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L'lrited  States 
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PROCPf^DINCS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    94''^''  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


liOlbE  or  ilEPRESENTATiVKS- 


'au,   Virch  21,  /^7J 


The  House  met  rt  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  follo\nng  prayer: 

In  God  ii-e  lire  and  vtcvc  and  have  our 
hcipp. — Act.--,  17:  28. 

O  God.  who  art  the  source  of  li^^lit  ar.d 
love  and  the  sustainer  of  our  live.s,  mrkc 
us  one  vdth  Thee  as  we  live  thvougli  the 
experiences  of  these  challenging  hours. 
Make  clear  to  us  what  ■.\e  .shou'd  do  and 
give  us  the  courage  to  walk  ui  tiiat  vvay. 
In  ail  our  tliinkins:  and  in  all  om-  doing 
may  Thy  love  inotivcte  U'^.  Thy  .stren;;th 
sustain  us.  and  Thy  spirit  guide  u.^  for 
the  good  of  our  country  ond  the  v.olfirc 
of  all  mankind. 

God  bless  Ameiica  and  load  L^r 
through  thei-.,'  crucial  days. 

In  the  bpirit  of  Ciui.-l  we  priiy.  Aii-itn. 


THE  JOUPrr.M. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Jor.rnal  oi  the  la'-t  d;n 's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  t  ^  the  liouse  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objeccicn.  th.e  Journal  st;;:^,l.- 
I'pproved. 

There  wa.s  no  oijjoction.    I 


MESSAGE  r  flOM  TH"  ^KN'.VTK 

A  message  from  the  Se;:!iue  by  Mr, 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  anroimced 
that  the  Sen'^te  had  passed,  v. ith  an 
amendment  in  v.hich  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  Hci-e 
of  the  follow  ing  title : 

H.R.  25.  An  act  to  provide  ior  the  coopera- 
tion between  tae  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nnd  the  States  %vith  respect  to  the  re^jnla- 
tion  of  .surface  coal  raining  operations,  and 
tlie  ncquisUlon  p.ud  reclrunallon  of  iibra- 
cloueci  iiiiiies.  anrt  for  otlier  parpot-cs. 

Tlie  message  a!so  a:Mnunc<d  ['.::  :  'iie 
Senate  had  pasi-ed  bil'j  and  .ioint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  tiiles,  in  whicli  the 
conciUTence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  172.  An  art  to  r?vlse  certain  provisions  of 
tille  5.  Unlttvl  S'.ate.s  Coae.  relating  to  per 
c:iern  and  milp.-iae  expenses  of  Goxcfn-'ent 
employee.-,  and  fr.r  other  nvirpo'es; 

3.  1236.  An  act  to  extend  and  .^liir.,,;^  v.-jp 
Emer-f^ency  Llvestoclc  Credit  Act  of  ion.  -,;ul 
for  otiier  purpoies; 

S.J.  Re.s.  ^'5.  Jo:nt  r^-.-^lir  ir,a  i 
'Old  reqi'.est  t'le  Pre-ide'it  to  !?  =  > 
niation  desienati^'.'  f'\f  i:l.  if"-7.s 
can  Busiress  Dav   ; 

S.J.   Rea.   36.   Joint-   rf-^oli;'ion 
raid  c:irecl.ing  the  President  to  declare  Alei:- 
sandr  I.  SoLheaitsyn  an  hor.orarv  citi.cn  of 
the  United  Slates  of  Amtiic.;; 

S  J.  Re.s  5i).  Jcii.i  rf  ^ol'ii'imi  i,,  ,;;ui.r-ri/e 
and  request  the  Presicir 'u  to  nrr  ■-■.  'n  Ar-il  3, 
lf>75,  as  a  day  of  ob.servance  of  ^he  ;«>'»-;  ir-t'.;- 
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pvocla- 
■  Anipvi- 
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versary  of  the  liberation  of  the  sur;iyoro  of 
tl-i'"  I'.oioian.t;  and 

S.J.  Res.  57.  Jo;;.^  re.=iolution  to  avtthorlze 
and  request  the  Resident  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  i'ia;.  ].-':i.  as  "National  Car  Care 
Month." 


!  -.^kMlSdlON  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
OK  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  RECRE- 
ATION TO  SIT  DUi-ING  GENERAL 
DEBATE   TODAY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Spc^-ker,  I  ask  unaui- 
iuous  consent  that  the  Subrorrjnittee  on 
NiUion.'tl  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the 
Coininiitee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
I'itirs  be  permitted  to  "-it  today  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  I-  tiiere  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  g-^ntlcman  from 
Eloric;a? 

1'ii:m'p  was  ro  ob.if^tlon. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  rOR   THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Spe-.ker,  by 
diiection  of  ihe  Committee  on  House 
Ac'miui-tration  I  cfll  un  the  resolution 
ill.  Res.  .'267 >  and  ask  io;'  its  immediate 
CO  isidjration. 

l.te  Cl'"-"k  reaci  tlie  resoluticn.  ti.s  fol- 
l^v.s: 

a.  R::c.  2o7 

r.c^oUrd.  Thn  effective  January  3,  1975, 
tv.e  expeasjs  of  tlie  iuyeotigations,  studies, 
,"-:d  c  .TislLlit  rssponaibilities  and  fnnctloas 
to  Jjc  ccndncted  pu:-:,uant  to  rule  X,  clause 
2ib)(l)  (relating  to  feneri;.!  rvcrsight  re- 
sponsibilities) ,  aiid  rule  XI.  claitte  1(b) 
irelatnig  to  the  authori?.Tt;cn  of  Investi- 
e.tioos  and  studies),  by  the  Committee  on 
ihe  Judicial y,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
c-^tiauitte:-,  not  to  exceed  ;•  1.831,090.37.  in- 
cluding t.^peuuitarea  for  tiie  employment  of 
e-iperts.  spe  'isl  couxioel,  clerical,  stenograph- 
ic, and  o*her  assi-'.ants  and  consnUanls, 
t.itd  all  e.xpens^s  necoss.^ry  f.  r  tr-t-el  and  sub- 
s-:'i?nc9  incurred  bv  member  and  employees 
while  engaged  In  the  activities  of  th;  ccin- 
miilec  of  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be 
pu.-J  ;  .;t  ct  tiie  contn^yent  fund  of  lite  House 
r.n  '.oachcjo  authorii;ed  by  su.^h  comniiitee. 
Rl;;iied  by  the  ch:.linian  of  oucli  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Hou^e 
Admiiiiot-ation.  Not  to  exceed  $175,000  of  the 
t:;tal  Amount  provided  by  tliis  resoluUon 
may  be  used  to  proct-re  tlie  temporary  or  in- 
termit.c;u  services  of  indiyidi:al  consultants 
or  c)-t;.i.uizatlons  thereof  pnr.--"'nt  to  section 
202(i)  of  the  I=e-i,hU!-.e  Iveor^ani:;atlon  Act 
of  1346  (2  U.S.C.  72aa)  );  btn  iMs  monetr.ry 
limitaU'ni  on  the  procnrcuii'-.u  o;  such  seiv- 
i  c-s  ;:lni:l  net  prevent  the  use  of  .such  funds 
for  any  other  authorized  pvapose 

Pf.c.  2.  No  part  of  the  ftmds  av:horizcd 
by  this  resolution  shall  !vj  ..■\::,io;e  for 
e.^penditure  In  connection  v.  i'h  the  s'^udy 
cr  m-.-estlgation  of  any  subjcv  t  v.'hich  Is  be- 
i'-'.'.,  ii.ve.TtlL'a'u  .(  for  ihe  .  r.tne  p    rpjf.e  by  any 


other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man cf  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary  shall 
lurrvlsh  the  Committee  on  Hovse  Adminis- 
tration information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Invest  igation  intended  to  be  financed  t  rem 
suJh  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Fttnds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  e.xpended  pursuaut  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Adr.iintstratiou  ttnder  existing  lav,-. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading  i . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  furtiier  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  m 
the  Record  at  tliis  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jej-sey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E',  iuently  a  ciuorum  is 
not  pre:erii. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  cf  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou^e  was  ordered. 

Th3  call  was  taken  by  electi-onic  de- 
Nice,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
10  respond: 

[Roll  Ko.  75] 
A.uderson.  TU.      Marsha  Raivb&ck 

Andrews.  N  C.     Hastln"?  Pisenhoover 

Annunzio    ^        Hays.  Ohio  Roberts 

Archer  Hebert  Rosenthal 


Armstroii-; 

Heckler,  Mass. 

EosteukoAslii 

Bell 

Hhthtower 

Rnppe 

Brooks 

Horton 

Rvan 

Burke,  C.".:;:. 

Jeffords 

St  Germain 

BuLler 

Jenrette 

S:heuer 

ChiEholm 

Karth 

Shipley 

Couyers 

Kindnes.^ 

Shuster 

Crane 

LaF^ce 

Skabltz 

do  la  Gaiv.i 

Litton 

Staggers 

DcUunis 

McEweu 

Stark 

Dickinson 

McKinupy 

Strattou 

Duacan, Ort_-.    Metcalfe  Teatnie 

Esch  Mills  Traxler 

E;hlc!m.iu  fMoffett  Treen 

Evans.  I- id  Mosher  tJdall 

Fiiscell  Muri'hy.  NY.      Ullman 

Fiihiaa  Myers,  Pa.  VanderJa-t 

Flowers  Neal  Waxman 

Frey  O'Brien  Whltehurst 

Giaimo  O'Hara  Winn 

Gibb..ns  Ottlnger  WriL-ht 

Goliiuaur  Pepjxr 

Gi;J,j  riusJcr 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  On  T.his  lollcall  353 
Mem.brrs  have  recordcci  their  presence 
by  elociionic  device,  a  qi;ct\;m. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  lerther  pro- 
ceedit^g.s  ur.itcr  the  call  ypiv  'U.'ijensed 
\.ith. 


FURTHER    l.ECISLATIVE    P;.GOr;.\M 

•.rir.    MCF  \IX    a.-.kc;:    iti;;    v.a^   given 
rfrmi-.sicn  lo  acidie.ss    'he  He  use  for  1 
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minute  r.nd  to  i-pvist*  axul  o.tpiul  his 
/cmaiks.  1 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v,ould 
like  to  aanomice  to  the  Members  that 
mere  will  be  a  Saturday  session  to- 
.iiorrow. 

We  would  send  the  tax  bill  to  eonfer- 
e.ice,  assuming  thjt  this  is  ready  from 
f.'ie  Senate. 
.  Mr.   Speaker,   the   important   part   of 

thii.  I  would  emphasize  to  tiie  Members 
of  the  Ilou-e.  is  that  the  tax  bill  i-  be- 
ing sent  to  conference,  a. id  it  is  po.s.ilble 
that  there  could  be  .some  motion  to  in- 
.slruct  or  .-omething  of  that  nature  in- 
volved in  that.  Tlie  tax  bill  is  the  most 
iinpoitaut  bill  that  we  have  to  finish 
before  we  go  on  recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  necessary  for  us  to 
meet  tomorrow  fur  that  rea.son. 

Mr.  ICHOHD.  Mr  Speaker,  v  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MrF.ALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
l.om  Mis.-ouii. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mi  Speaker,  tliere  are 
many  Members  who  have  made  plans  for 
tomorrow  evening,  not  anticipatinc;  a 
Saturday  se.-.sion.  Is  it  the  plan  of  the 
leadership  to  come  in  early  tomorrow 
morning,  perhjps  at  10  o'clock? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Chaii  that  tJie  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia  iMr.  McFall'  v.  ill  ask  unan- 
imous coii-sent  to  n.ecf  at  10  oYlock  to- 
morrow morning. 


REQUEST  P'OR  HOUR  OF  MEET- 
ING TOMORROW.  .SATURDAY. 
MARCH  22.  1975 

Mr.  McFAIT..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unar.- 
Imous  con.sent  that  \\hen  the  Hou.'.e  ad- 
journs today,  it  odjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  nentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  RHOiOES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  ask  the  Chair 
if  there  is  any  assurance  that  the  otner 
body  will  have  pas.sed  the  lax  bill  by  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  mornin.::  ^o  that  it  \ull 
bo  possible  for  u-  to  .ake  up  the  matter 
immediately. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  tiie  Chair  miyht 
stcire  what  he  knows  about  the  matter, 
there  is  no  assurance.  The  Chair  did  talk 
to  the  majority  leadership  a  few  minutes 
ago.  and  the  leadership  hopes  that  they 
will  vote  later  today.  Therefore,  the  em- 
phasis on  the  part  of  the  majority  lead- 
ership was  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
all  Members  concerned  if  wp  wee  to  be 
in  session  tomorrow . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speake--.  further 
re^ervin?  the  ri^ht  to  object,  would  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  get  agreement  that  In 
the  event  the  tax  bill  is. ready  to  be  sent 
to  conference  as  soon  as  the  House  (joes 
into  session,  the  consideration  of  further 
business  would  be  dispensed  with  tomor- 
row and  tlie  House  would  be  adjourned 
immediately,  putting  over  any  furihei 
business  to  be  considered? 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Tiie  Cliair  would  like 
to  state  tiial  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  a 
matter  of  urgency,  because  it,s  disposi- 
uon  will  determine  whether  we  will  have 
to  have  another  continuint,'  resolution 
or  not.  We  would  Uke  to  pass  that  bill. 

Mr.   RHODES.   Mi".    Speaker,    further 


reserving  the  rijiht  to  object.  I  hud  not 
i::iown  that  tiie  foreign  aid  bill  was  on 
the  program  for  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
ic  state  that  it  is  jast  a  possibility,  but 
•' e  are  hoiiinsr  thai  we  can  take  it  "ip. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  fuitlier 
reservinj;  llie  ri-iht  to  object.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  assurance  as  to  the 
amomil  ol  br..-ine.ss  that  we  vould  intend 
to  take  up  tomorrow  .so  tiiat  the  Members 
might  ha\e  .some  guidance  as  to  v  hat 
t'leir  personal  plans  might  be.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  at  the  present  time,  we  will 
send  tlie  bill  to  conference,  hopefully, 
■shorily  after  1 ;  o'clock. 

The  SPEAKER.  Mav  ue  dispo.se  of 
tliis  is-sue.  the  Chair  will  say.  by  taking 
the  uuanir.ious-con.sent  request  f  r'^t  and 
then  V  e  can  lui\e  a  disciision? 

M'  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
Uke  to  Ko  into  the  unanimoi-s-consent 
request  until  I  have  an  ans\%er  to  mv 
question. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
divtiiiiiuished  minority  leaner  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  tlie  tcatleinan 
/■■(la  Louisiana:  >es. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  are  not  a.I^me  tor 
unanimoas-consent  I'equesi.-.  We  are 
r.tady  to  file  a  rci)ort  on  the  foreiuii  aid 
a^Jpiupriatiou  bill  so  that  the  Meinbors 
i)iii.\  have  an  opportiuiily  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  cerl.iinly  iiave  no  ob- 
jection to  the  f-'entleman's  conducting 
lit.  business  alter  I  have  obtained  some 
answer  to  my  various  queries  tjropounded 
on  the  resc-nation  of  the  right  to  object. 

Cculd  tlie  distingui.-^hcd  majority  wliii) 
e.ilu'.hter  me  .^urrlier  a.-  to  v,  hat  the  pro- 
gram will  be  t-)morro\\-  in  the  event  we 
Cin  send  the  tax  bill  to  conference  im- 
intdiatelv? 

Mr.  McFALL.  11  llie  geiukuuu)  wnl 
vitld,  the  confpieace  report  on  the  for- 
c  -ill  aia  bill  will  be  ready:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASSVLAN.  It  is  readv  to  be  filed 
now. 

Mr.  McF.'\LL.  And  the  uentlenian  would 
be  readv  to  bring  up  the  report  to- 
niorro".  .' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  With  the  coopeiatifin 
of  the  leadership  on  both  sides,  yes:  we 
c;^  have  t:ie  tonference  report  ready,  and 
I  am  sure  tiiat  the  membership  would 
liice  us  to  dispose  of  tliis  conference. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  tlie 
rtrst  time  I  have  e\er  heard  that  the 
t;tiUleman's  conference  report  was  leady. 
Prior  to  this  time,  it  was  my  miderstand- 
ing  tliai  there  would  be  only  one  defer- 
ral bill  and  two  conference  reports  on 
rescission  broimht  up  as  the  busines-  for 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
I lom  California  (Mr.  McR-vll*  withdiaw 
lu^  request? 

Mr.  McFALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdiaw 
lii>  request? 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4591.', 
MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
L.ATED  PROGRAMS  FOR  FISCAL 
YE.\R    ENDING    JUNE    30,    1975 

Mr.  PASSMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  rej)ort  an^  statement  on 
tiie  bill  'H.R  4592 >  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related 


prOf;ra:ii  .  foj  llie  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975.  and  for  other  purposes: 

CriNVERfKlE    Rl  PORT     iH.    RePT.    No.    94    lOK, 

The  committee  of  coiuerence  on  the  di— 
at;ree;nt!  vot^s  of  the  two  House.s  cui  ilu' 
anieiicDn- iiTs  ru"  The  SLiiale  lo  the  hlil  iHf.'. 
45921  •■i.iaking  appiopiiatioiw  for  roieig'l 
Assistance  and  rehi'^d  progniiii.s  for  (he  im;>'\ 
ye.ir  eiKting  June  30,  1975,  and  for  oihev 
P'.irpo.-^e.s,"  liaving  me!,  after  fii!!  and  free 
coaference.  have  agieed  to  recommend  and  do 
recoriinieiU  ro  their  io-.peciive  H;)i!-,t  s  li-  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Seii,ite  recede  fioin  ii.-;  anieiul- 
inciits  numbeitd  4,  a,  7,  8,  U),  ll.  29.  31.  nncl 
34. 

That  the  Hoa.-be  recer'e  from  its  disa^iee- 
meut  to  the  auioiidineii'.s  of  the  .Senate  inim- 
Ijered  12,  13.  14,  15,  16,  17,  21.  22,  2.3,  24.  25. 
W.  27,  28.  30.  aiui  33.  and  agree  to  the  s  ime 

.^ineiidme'i.  ini'n*?cred  1:  That  the  Hoiv-:p 
r-  (.(rde  from  lt.s  dioa^reemjiit  t')  tlie  euioud- 
Ji.eat  of  the  Senate  n.mibered  I,  and  A^vci-. 
i>  the  same  wi'h  an  a!in,-iidrneut,  as  iu;!.'A> 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  .said  auienci- 
MiPnt  m^er^  ^aoo.ooo.uOO";  and  the  Sen.itc 
H;:ree  to  the  ^.anie 

Amendment  numhe.ed  2:  That  il-.e  Hon-- 

II  i:ede  from  ';s  dlsnureenient  to  the  ann'iid- 
ment  o;  the  Senaie  uunilDereil  2,  and  A^rft 
to  the  same  with  au  ainendmeut.  as  icjliov. i.: 

III  lien  of  the  sum  pioposc d  by  said  ann  ud- 
inent  insert  ••$I2.5."r,(p  niii)'  ,  iuiU  the  St'irtie 
.lyiee  to  i!  .;  .lame. 

Amendment  nnm.jered  19:  Tiuit  the  Hors 
vctede  fioni  I's  disa^eement  to  the  amend- 
lUPiit  of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  ayre<; 
to  Mie  .same  wiUi  an  amendment,  a^  loUowv: 
In  lieu  of  the  snni  pro(>o.-;<;d  by  taid  am^nd- 
nienr  instit  •■$475.00().()(Ki-;  and  the  Seim-f 
I'.yree  to  ihe  same. 

Aineadmeiit  tuimrjered  37:  That  th.e  lion-. 
locede  irom  i,s  tli.-agrjement  to  the  amend - 
nieiu  of  the  S»>nale  nnmbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  .-r.no  v.i-li  an  amendment,  a.s  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  smn  prom  .sed  by  .said  amend- 
ment insert  ••*225.oOO,6oo";  and  the  .S.nau 
.i^ree  to  the  -Mi\e. 

Tiie  (.oinnntiee  of  conference  report  in 
fli.sagreenient  amendments  numbeivd  '.^.  iI.  "• 
18.  2<"i.  3:>   35.  ,?e,  and  .36. 

Orro  E  P.<»sm\n, 

f  I  .\R>Ni  r  D.  Long, 

Fdw.\rd  I.  Koch, 

Gf  iiios.  Mmion', 

Ci.\RNBR   E.  SHIII\iR. 
hTLVKJ  O.  CONTE, 
LAWHEach  COUd-iLl!.', 
E.  .*.  CHiFRBERG, 

^Ju'iviii'ri  on   the  Part  o/  thr  Hoii.if, 

D*IJl£I.  K     I.NOUVK, 

\V^.l.t^■\I   Proxmiri:, 

L.AWTON  CUII.FS. 

J.    BEN.VFXr    JoHNiiTON,    .II'  , 

John  L   M<  Clulan, 
Kdward  W.  Brooke. 
Charlfs  McC.  MATar.As,  Jr.. 
Mn.iDN  R.  VocNG, 
Muitag<U}  on  llic  Part  of  the  St'inW''. 

Jo:;-.r    EXHLSKAiOHY     SiAlIvMLNX     Oy     IHE 
CO-lMiriH:    VF    CoNttKENXlJ 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Ilontk- 
iUiU  the  Seuat*  at  the  conference  on  the  di-i- 
ajireeiir-;  vote.s  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment.-,  of  tiie  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R 
4592)  making  appiopriatlons  for  Foreign  As-. 
sistance  and  rel.\ted  programs  for  the  liiChl 
year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for  other 
purix).ses,  .submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  Hou^e  and  the  Senate  in  e.\- 
plan;ttiGn  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  i!i 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

);lil.     I — FoREIliN     .\.SoISTANCE     ACT     AnlVlnrs 

T', -rrfv  tip/iro/irfttfcd  to  the  Pmidrnt 

Kconomlo    A.sii.stance 

Aiiic;Kiiiient   Ko.    1 :    Food   and   iiutriilun 

Development  Assistance:  Appropriates  $300,- 

ooonoo  l:is.tefld  of  A234.000,000  as  proposed  b\ 
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Ih.e  House  and   $450,000,0(10  a-  [>rt)|H"sed  by 
(he  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Popiilaticm  plamiing 
and  health.  Development  A.ssl.siance:  Ap- 
propriates $125,000,000  instead  of  $115,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  .4145,000,000 
in  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
di.'-agreemeut.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
tvith  an  amendment  a.s  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Provided  further.  That 
not  more  than  $110,000,000  appropriated  or 
made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  section  201  during  th6 
current  fiscal  year." 

The  managerts  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  managers  agree  that  this  provision 
eliminates  any  requirement  to  restrict  the 
use  of  any  other  fvmds  tliLs  fi.'^oal  year  or  to 
carry  over  iinprogramnied  funds  from  one 
fiscal  year  Into  the  next  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  the  population  program  In  com- 
pliance with  certain  existing  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  made 
available  $20,000,000  from  the  loan  repay- 
ments for  grants  for  the  population  program. 
Amendment  No.  5:  Selected  development 
problems.  Development  A.ssistance:  Appro- 
priates $37,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $40,500,000  a.s  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  la  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  Restore  the  matter 
siilcken  by  said  amendment,  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "of  which  not  more  than 
i}.500.000  shall  be  available  for  the  National 
Association  of  the  Partnerr-  of  the  Alliance, 
Inc.". 

The  managers  on  the  pi. if  of  the  .Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. ' 
Amendment  No.  7:  Selected  countries  and 
organizations.  Development  Assistance:  Ap- 
propriates $30,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $32,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8 :  Loan  allocation.  Devel- 
opment Assistance:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  deleted  by  the  Senate 
which  places  a  floor  of  $175,000,000  on  the 
amount  of  ftmds  to  be  used  for  loans  for 
development  assistance. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Internatifnial  organiza- 
tions and  programs:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:  '"$125,- 
000,000,  of  which  not  more  than  $17,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  United  Nations 
ChUdren's  Fund:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  ptir- 
Ktiant  to  this  Act  shaTl  be  tised  to  supplement 
the  funds  provided  to  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  in  fiscal  year  1974." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
\i  ill  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  American  scliools  and 
hospitals  abroad:  Appropriates  $17,500,000 
j>s  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $10,- 
1100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  li:  National  Association 
'.f  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc.:  De- 
lotes  language  proposed  by  the  Senate  which 
would  have  provided  a  separate  apnroprla- 
tion  of  $760,000  for  this  Item.  An  "amovmt 
of  $500,000  was  included  for  this  program 
under  the  Selected  develppment  problems 
item. 

Amendment  No.    12:    Contingeiicy  fund: 


Appropriates  $1,800,000  as  proposed  by  ri.n 
Senate  Instead  of  $5,000,000  as  propo-sed  hy 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  13:  International  nar- 
cotics control:  Appropriates  $17,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $27,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Famine  or  dlsa.~ter 
relief  assistance:  Appropriates  $35,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Izjstead  of  «;30,000,000 
a.s  proposed  by  the  House. 

.^mendment  No.  15:  Earmarlcs  3-25,000. OQO 
of  the  famine  or  disaster  relief  a.s.slstance  for 
Cyprus  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Assistance  to  Portugiil 
and  Portuguese  colonies  In  Africa  galnlni,' 
Independence:  Appropriates  $25,000,000  d^s 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $20,000,000 
as  prc^osed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Retains  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  will  terminate  the 
availability  of  the  unobligated  balances  of 
the  contlujrency  ftmd  for  use  In  fiscal  vear 
1975. 

Sectirity  Supporting  Assistance 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  Is  a- 
follows:  "and  not  less  than  $T7..'j00.000  shal' 
be  allocated  to  Jordan." 

Military  Assistance 

Amendment  No.  19:  ApproprlatOK: 
$475,000,000  instead  of  $490,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $450,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
is  as  follows:  ProtHded  further.  That  the 
total  number  of  flag  and  general  officers  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  asjilgned  or 
detailed  to  military  assistance  advisory 
groups,  military  mi.s.sions,  or  siimlar  organi- 
zations, or  performing  duties  primarily  with 
respect  to  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Program  shall 
not  exceed  twenty  after  May  1,  1975." 
Inter-American  Foundation 

Amendment  No.  21:  Places  a  linUtatlou 
on  obligations  of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $5,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  22:  Section  113:  Provides 
that  the  United  Nations  Environment  Fund 
wUl  be  subject  to  the  prior  notiflcatlon  re- 
quirement as  set  forth  In  section  113  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Provides  that  the 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  prior  notification  requirement  as 
set  fortli  in  section  113  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrative expenses,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  will  be  "subject  to  the 
prior  notiflcatlon  requirement  as  set  forth 
in  .section  113  as  proposed  bv  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Provides  that  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  will  be  subject 
to  the  prior  notification  requirement  a.s  set 
forth  in  section  113  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Provides  that  tlic 
Peace  Corps  wUl  be  subject  to  the  prior  noti- 
fication requirement  as  set  forth  in  section 
113  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Deletes  the  -vord  "cr  ' 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Provides  that  A.s.sist- 
nnce  to  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Assistance  to  Palestinian  refugees  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  prior  notification  requirement  as 
set  forth  in  section  113  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Deletes  langu.ige  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  v.ould  have  pro- 


vided for  tiie  prior  notincacinn  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Fuveifn  Reln- 
tloiw  and  Poreigit  AiTsirs. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Retains  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  e.^tends  the  prior 
notitication  re<juireniei't  from  Ire  C;i\s  ti.> 
fifteen  day.s. 

Tlie  conferees  aj^ree  that  any  activity,  proj- 
ect, or  other  operation  specifically  set  forth 
by  amotint  to  be  obligated  in  fi-scal  year  197a 
and  by  country  In  the  fiscal  year  1975  Con- 
gressional P>resentation  Document,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  Justified  and  the  Com- 
nilttecs  on  Appropriations  informed.  Smii- 
larly,  amounts  not  in  exces.s  of  the  amounts 
proposed  thereiir  for  obligation  in  ftscal  year 
1975  shall  l>e  deemed  to  have  been  Jttatifled 
and  the  Committees  on  Approi)riatioiis 
Uii'ormed. 

Any  activity,  project  or  other  operation 
not  specifically  set  forth  by  amount  to  be 
obligated  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  by  countrx 
Ui  the  fiscal  year  1975  Congres-sional  Pre.sen- 
tation  Doctmient  shall  be  deemed  not  to  ha\i* 
))een  Justified  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations not  informed.  Similarly,  amount;, 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  proposed  thei-ein 
for  obligtition  in  fi.«cal  year  1975  sliall  bt< 
deemed  not  to  have  been  Justified  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  not  liuormed. 

TllIC  III IX3REIGN  AS.SI.STANCE    i'>THi:!>' 

Independent  agency 

Action — International  propruin  , 

Peace  Corptj 

.\uifudmeut  No.  31 :  Appropriates  $77.i>oo,- 

0(M)  as  proposed  by  tlie  House  instead  ol  $»(■',- 

000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Reported  In  techuicul 

dlsat^reement.  The  managers  on  tlie  part  of 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 

an  amendment  as  follows:  "Provided.  That 

of  this  amount  $44,500,000  shall  be  available 

only  for  the  direct  support  of  volunteers". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

"-ill  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  oi 

tiie  Holism  to  the  amendment  of  the  .Senuu*. 

Department  of  State 

-Migration  and  Refugee  A>sls!anof» 

Artiendment  No.  33:   Appropriates  $8,420,- 

OOO  as  proposed   by  the  Senate  Instead  of 

*9. 420.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  managers  direct  that  the  reduction 
made  in  this  account  be  allocated  equally 
among  the  various  organizations  and  pro- 
gram-s  contained  In  this  appropriation.  The 
reductions  for  each  program  or  organization 
should  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the  per- 
centage each  program  or  organization  is  to 
the  total  proposed  budget  program  for  earh 
as  listed  in  both  of  the  committee  reports 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

A^-iatance  to  Refugees  Pioni  tiie  Sovlel. 

Union 
An'endment  No.  34:  Approprlat/CS  ;f40,()00,- 
OuO   as   proposed   by   the   House   instead  ol 
$25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Of  the  $40,000,000  recommended  in  the 
conference  agreement,  the  managers  direct 
that  not  less  than  $35,000,000  be  made  avail- 
rible  to  resettle  Soviet  refugees  in  Israel. 
As--is'Rnce  to  Pale-.tjuian  Refuf-ees 
Amendicent  No.  35:  Reported  in  technic;,) 
disat'Teeini-nt.  The  mhnat,ers  on  tiie  part  oi 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
propriates 3.10.000000  to  tlie  Pal-.stlnlan  rel- 
ugees.  Tln-se  funds  were  made  :»vailablo  in 
the  contiiuiing  resolution  anti  tlic  appropria- 
tion is  not  in  addition  lo  'h.  -lO.OOOrmo 
niarie  available  therein. 

Funds  approprtdfcd  to  the  President 
Intc,  ii<":r,nal  Finunrlcl  lni.ti:u1<ir>ns 
Tnvesi!n,^i!t  in  Asian  Development  BauU 
Aineu'liiient  Ko.  36:   Reported  In  techni- 
cal disftLTeenienl.  'ihe  managers  on  the  part 
of  tlie  Huiise  wiil  offer  »  moii..n  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  aniejitiineut  of  the  Scrt- 
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ate  wl'h  pu  ii:neiidiiie  ;',  as  follo'vs-  I\i  liei 
of  the  luauei  .-  rlcke.i  toid  uis«ite(l,  itiReri 
tiiC  lollovvlrf*:  "For  payment  by  the  Secre- 
(AiV  of  tiiC  Trea-iuiy  oi  ihe  Uiiiied  biaies  to 
!)•;  cuutrikiu:eu  to  tiiu  Aai^ui  Development 
Kuiik  $7i.I JC.982.  uj  reuwin  a'.allable  Ui.tll 
expel. lit  ■■!.  ':'  uiiica  ?  oJonooi;  i  wiU  be  loii- 
lrU)iiecl  lo  ..le  3peci.»l  Fiuiclii  ReaO'uce**  rt 
the  Bhv.ii  a.-.  aiitUari/od  Uy  liie  Act  of  Marcii 
lit.  1972.  Its  I'lneiiJ^cl  (PubUc  law  92  245), 
and  of  viuili  t24.li'o,982  wUi  l>e  paid  for  8:i 
liicrea.so  ui  the  U-.med  States  vubbcripiiou 
10  tlie  paid-in  capital  ui  the  0»djuary  CitpiLn; 
ot  the  BaiiX,  rt*  auihoiLzed  by  Uie  Act  oi 
December  22.  19V4   (Public  Law  93-£J7)." 

Th«  maiiagere  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  aineudUiient  of 
the  House  to  the  anaeiidment  oi  the  Svuave. 
I;"  •^-■:;it-:i  r  .::  rjie  Iiitc-r-Am^i  i  jnn  Dt'.clop. 
ir.eiit  Bank 
A:ne>'cL-nej.r  No.  .IT:  Approprir.tf?  *2C.'5.- 
000.000  for  the  Fund  f.r  Sperla!  OperaMon-. 
liLstead  of  $!.50.00o,0Oi)  a.<  proposed  by  the 
HoiLse  and  *350.000,000  as  proposed  hv  the 
Senate. 

Amendiiiciit  Xu.  i8:  rUp<itci  ;..  :  ch- 
liical  dlsagreemen-.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Houae  'viil  o.:er  a  moiioa  to 
recede  and  concur  ni  ihe  amendment  of  the 
Senate  which  i.-.  <ts  t<jUovi:>:  piovidiU.  th.it 
of  this  anion..'.  iJo.OOU.ooo  shall  be  made 
available  only  to  respon.sible  ccoper.ilive.s 
whose  piitniry  purpose  ta  to  Increase  the 
produeii\o  laparry  of  rur.il  and  urban 
citizen.-}  at  the  mof-t  econooiically  disadvan- 
taged level:  provided  further,  that  SI 0,000,- 
000  of  ;h!s  amount  shall  be  maie  availshh' 
only  to  local  credit  unions  or  natlonil  or 
regional  federations  thereof,  'vhose  primary 
purjjo.se  is  to  Increa,sc  the  productive  crpaclty 
of  nual  and  urban  cltlzeiv-  at  the  most  eco- 
nomically disadv.vitat'ed  level;  provided 
further,  that  «.15,000.0iX)  of  this  amount 
Bhall  be  made  a',  .ulaijle  ouiy  u>  re-pon-.b;e 
savings  and  loan  .tvs<2;iaiion>  or  other  mori- 
gage  jTedit  institutions,  or  nmionat  (-r  re- 
gional it'd.ratlon^  thereof,  who.ie  p::tnary 
p'.npo.-ji;  i.1  io  provide  ba->lc  housing  i  j  rural 
iuid  urban  c;'.;.:en.s  at  iJie  masi  econoiiiic.iUy 
disadvantaged  level." 

Confere\<.i'  tJi'ji'  —  Wu'i  com,  tin- or. -i 

Th»  total   Slew   bidget    (obllgatlonal)    au- 

thorliy  for  the  riscal  yetv  1975  recommended 

by  the  commit'ee  of  conference  with  compari- 

Rons  to  the  fiscal  year  1074  amount,  the  1975 

budget  es'imate.  and  ihe  Hou.se  ar.d  Scna'c 

bins  for  1975  follow: 

New    budget    (obligatioual) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1974. 

Budget     e.s'.iir.ates     of     new 

(obiij^atioiial)     authority. 

tlscal  yenr  107.7 

House  bill.  SjiCixX  year  1375- . 
Senate  biU.  fiscal  year  1975. 

Conference  agreement 

Conference  agreeijie;  t  coni- 
comparcd  n-itb: 
New  budget  (oblipatloy.al> 
authorit:',     fiscal     jea.- 

1974 

Budget  esiimates  of  new 

<obli|jitv<.ijaI)      auiiior- 

Uy,   liacal   year   1975... 

House     bill,     fiscal     year 

1875 

bUi,     fi&oal    year 


*,d,  830,  7o9,  UOO 


o.  9i6.  4G0,  909 
3.  498,  420,  000 
3.  946,  006.  982 
3,674.3-6,982 


-2  l.";6.  ;*<5.'y"8 


Senate 
1975 


-2.272,  113,927 
175,926.982 

-  27J,7.)0.  000 


Otto  E.  Pas-smav , 
CUJihUrt.  D.  LoKC. 

EOWARX)   I.  KoCil, 
GEUROL  M.\H0-V, 
Gaenfr  E.  SHRIVi  h, 
Silvio  O  Conte, 
Lawrence  Covr.Hinf, 
E.  A.  CtaEBBtnr, 
Managpfi  on  the  Part  of  thf  Hourr. 


Dan  It  L  K.  Ikouve. 
WlIXIAM  Pkoxmire, 
Ij.«.WTON  ClClLES. 
J.    BBNNtTT    JoH.N!.iui<,    Jl    , 
JOLLN  L.  McCLfLi.AN. 
EDWAKi>  W.  BaooKC, 
Chari  PS  McC.  idATiUAS,  Jr., 

illLION  R.  Yll  Nr., 

Md'ii'gi'r.i  on  trie  P'ltl  of  the  Senalr. 


P HO VIDING  POUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  IHE  JUDICIARY 

»rr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  quorum  CiUl,  I  iiiked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  fiuUier  reading  of  House  Reso- 
lution 267  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

M;-.  Speaker,  the  resolution  <H.  Res. 
267)  i.s  for  the  Committee  on  the  J;idi- 
ciarj-.  T!ie  dean  of  the  New  Jer.scy  dele- 
gation, v.ho  is  aI.so  the  distinguished 
chairman  ui  thi.s  conuaittfe,  and  tlie  di.-- 
tinpuisiied  ranking  member.  Mr.  Env\  ahd 
HuTCHiN.soN,  appeared  and  testified  i.i 
.■support  of  thus  resolution,  which  requcst.- 
$].831,oy0.37. 

It  was  reiwrted  favoiably  by  llic  Com- 
mittee on  House  Admirn.^tration  by  a  roh- 
(11  !I  on  March  17.  by  a  \ote  of  13  to  5. 

Tiie  majority  of  the  coumiittee  was 
satisfied  with  the  justification  offered  i^y 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member.  The 
amount  rpque-sted.  in  light  of  the  ci: - 
t  unistances,  is  modcct  indeed. 

It  calls  for  14  percent  more  tliuji  was 
available  la^t  se.-;.sion,  the  reasons  being 
the  obvious  need  for  increased  staffins,' 
under  the  new  rules,  and  S..")  estimated 
cost-of-living  increase.  Tuenty-flve  new 
staff  persons  will  be  added  by  the  com- 
mittee, nine  attorneys,  one  economist, 
three  Icgislalive  a.ssi:3tants.  and  two  cler- 
ical -.laifers.  Grcaicr  ove;.ii«ht  activities 
ill  the  current  jurisdiction  of  tiie  com- 
iriitiee  are  anticipated.  Tliere  are  seven 
le^-Vwlauve  sutcommiuees.  and  it  i.s  rui- 
ticipated  that  there  will  be  need  for  the 
services  o:  a  limited  number  of  con.-,ult- 
ant.-5,  and  also  a  limited  amount  of  u-t<vtl 
lor  on-sitf  public  hejrinu.^. 

Does  the  grentleman  from  Ohio     M; 
A-HBEooKi  desue  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  for  the  purposes  oi" 
debate  onlv,  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mi .  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jn.^ev  fo,- 
yielding  tome. 

I  believe  on  this  particidar  i-.sue  tiieic 
are  a  few  things  hangin?  which  the 
Membership  ought  at  least  endeavor 
to  receive  some  information  on  at  t!n.s 
time,  If  not  resolve  them. 

Most  of  the  Members  w  ill  ■  cmember  ou 
Ji.iiuary  14  the  House  voted  lo  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  a."; 
a  standing  comm'ttee.  That  .section  oi 
tiie  n*'w  House  rule  n- nrdi!:'  the  di: - 
position  of  th'.s  is  found  on  page  R-4. 
which  1-  ni!e  X.  clause  mh',  .subpara- 
graph (191. 

All  property  and  record.s  of  ine  Commit -hc 
on  Internal  Senirity  are  hereby  tran.slVrrert 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  shall 
be  available  for  use  by  the  laiter  cominifLec 
to  tlie  same  extent  a^  If  such  property  ai  d 
record.s  were  orljjlnally  that  of  ihe  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Stich  staff  members  <jf  tiie  Co'imutLee  ca 
Internal  Security  a.s  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  fur  the  93d  Congrtas  may  desi*:- 
na*e  sfter  con-.u'taMon  and  ae'rceiner.t  witii 


the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary -siiall,  v.i'hout  reduction  In  compensa- 
tion, be  traiLsferred  and  appohited  to  the 
Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary  ae  addiiioniU 
member.^  of  the  btaff  of  the  Committee  o;i 
the  Judiciary  for  the  period  oif  the  M4vh 
Cont;rt.-~.  unci  .^hall  be  paid  f:om  Uie  ;'n;!- 
Tingent  fund  of  the  House. 

I  am  su.e  all  of  tlic  Members  unde:- 
."-land  fully  what  was  intended. 

On  tiiat  date  during  the  debate  on  tin? 
Internal  Security  Committee  the  then 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord>  stated, 
in  reference  to  the  arrangement  whi^h  is 
slated  in  the  rules: 

In  effect,  the  language  will  requiie  the 
Coniniiltee  on  the  Judiciary  to  establish  a 
Subcommitiee  ou  Internal  Securiiy. 

Now,  some  2  montlis  later  we  arc  siil! 
v>aiting  for  the  establislimcnt  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  th< 
Judiciary  to  handle  the  internal  securit> 
•'.oik. 

I  would  point  out  at  this  juncure  tlial 
I  understand  arrangements  have  been 
made,  certain  correspondence  has  talien 
place  and  certain  studies  are  being  made. 

I  think  the  House  siiould  know  t.ha'. 
on  the  minority  side,  as  the  former  rank- 
ing minority  member.  I  have  not  been 
li.formed  or  brought  into  any  con.sldera- 
tion  of  any  kind.  It  clearly  is  a  matter 
that  is  operating  a  little  bit  like  the  origi- 
nal abolition  of  this  committee.  So  I  have 
to  ask  a  few  questions,  because  I  kno\\ 
nothing  of  what  has  transpired.  I  have 
been  brought  in  on  nothing.  I  have  been 
a.';ked  nothing. 

As  the  gentleman  fi"om  New'  Jersey.  n:v 
friend,  has  indicated,  I  am  only  recog- 
nized for  tlie  purpose  of  debate.  I  will 
otTer  at  the  appropriate  time  a  molior: 
to  revom-niL  to  endeavor  to  in  some  \\a> 
rc.-.olve  this  matter. 

Tiie  January  14  rules  change  wnici) 
killed  HISC  was  liandled  backhandedly. 
without  a  direct  decision  or  vote.  It  was 
( 'early  left  up  in  the  air.  We  do  not  yei. 
have  any  resolution  of  what  the  forme  r 
Security  Committee  fmiction  v^ill  be  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  This  is  one  oi 
the  only  times  we  will  have  to  debate  ii. 
Tb.at  is  why  I  am  asking  the  indulgence 
of  the  Members,  and  that  of  my  good 
fiiend.  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer.'py 
I  Mr.  Thompson)  to  bring  up  these  points. 

I  think  it  is  also  very  significant,  when 
one  reads  the  statement  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  representative  Ro- 
DiNO,  attached  to  this  report,  that  ii 
clearlv  indicates  on  page  5  that  the  issue 
is  stiil  pending.  Representati\  ^  Rodino 
wrote: 

if  U  is  coiiclii'JcQ  liiai  H.  Pts.  5  iiiteudtd 
the  Judiciary  Cominiitee  to  absurij  the-.'' 
e.\pci..:cs — 

And  he  is  refening  t/-  the  Internal  .Se- 
curity Committee — 

lulditlonal  funds  v.ill  be  necessary,  once  v,e 
have  bttii  able  to  deiLiiulne  the  natiue  and 

extent  of  llic  forn.er  ev/.ii.nii.eco  fiinciiuiis 
V  hich  will  be  pre--er  c.i. 

I  v.ould  ask  my  good  friend,  the  gentl.  - 
man  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Thompson) 
if  during  the  hearings  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  there  was  an,v 
indication  of  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
ternal security  function  of  Uie  Commit- 
tee on  tlie  Judiciaiy  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Tlie  chairi.ian  .i:ul 
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lan'-.ing  mimber  indicated  that  that  sub- 
.iect  was  a  matter  under  discu.ssion  by 
them.  It  was  made  clear  that  the  em- 
iilovpcs  of  the  former  Comm.ittee  on  In- 
ler.tal  Security,  under  House  Resolution 
.T  01  tins  .venr.  will  be  provided  for  by 
moneys  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  con- 
li'igen!.  fund  of  the  House,  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  HoiK^e,  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
%There  vas  no  .specifir  .-discussion  with 
relation  to  the  creation  of  a  subcom- 
mittee. It  is  not  considered  by  us  norm- 
ally to  be  cur  bu.siness  to  rt quest  or  re- 
ouire  tb.it  subcommitrcc.s  be  established 
or  abolished. 

Ml-.    ICHORD.    Mr.    S;.vak 
P.entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yickl  r. 
mnn  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICPIORD.  I  tiirrl:  tl.- 
for  yie'lding. 

I  would  say  to  the  gfnt\:nan  from 
Oliio.  and  I  hop-  thai  riie  ntntleman 
Irom  New  Jersey,  the  chairmaii  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Jvdiciary.  participates 
in  tliis  discus-sion.  that  I  iiereo  rhe  bill 


r.  -.in  the 
tb.c  sentle- 
f.;**nr;en'!rin 


does  contain  .Sl,031,or>0.37  hut  provides 
r.othing  for  carrying  out  the  responsi- 
bilities of  tlie  Hot^e  Cominir  ..p  on  ir.- 
tt-rnal  Security. 

I  note  from  the  left-^r  oi  thf  rhaiiman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that 
he  .states  that  the  study  is  in  progress 
and.  apparently,  anticiur'tc^;  coming  be- 
fore the  House  CommiMe,-  on  Adminis- 
tration to  ask  for  addiiionu!  money  to 
cai-iy  ouf  the  le.spcnsibilitic ;  xrp.n.sfer- 
rod  in  it  by  House  Re.Kiluiion  .-» 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Tb?  lime  o.'  ^>^^  bCt-tle- 
nipn  ha.;  expii'cd 

Ml-.  THOMPSON  '  \KJ:i  J  adcMtioral 
niiriul es  to  my  friend,  the  ftor.'  le-niHn  i'i-oiu 
Ohio,  lor  oiirnscrs  of  dehati'  only 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  the  ?ci:'.l.:r;aii  will 
yield  iiirtlipr.  I  v  ill  st:ne  to  tht-  -ei  lie- 
man  fiom  Ohio  that  the  gtntkniHii  from 
New  Jei-sey  iMr.  RoDiNfM  nnd  I  are 
plarinint'  a  meetin.'>  this  aftemooo  and 
ce:tri!n]y  tlie  ".;ntlen  an  (riMri  Ohio  ^Mr. 
.\SHPHooK>  will  be  invited  to  that  meet- 
in.f  as  far  as  I  atn  con;  eru.'-d.  I  will 
state  tn  tlie  gentlcm.  ii  from  Ohio  that 
I  am  vreatly  concerned  v  hether  I  can 
carry  out  my  responsibihties  under 
House  Resolution  .s  at  tV.is  particular 
point.  I  do  not  know  wliat  is  going  to 
happen  in  that  meetinu  with  the  chair- 
(uan  of  the  Commiitee  on  the  Judiciary 
'Mr.  RoDTNo)  because  the  resolution 
.4atts  that  "such  staff  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Securiiy  as  the 
cliairm.m  of  that  commitiee  for  the  93d 
Coneness  may  designate,  aftv-r  ccn.sulta- 
r:on  and  a§re?ment  wi»h  tlie  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  .shall 
witiiout  reductiem  in  compensatioit  be 
trniisferred."' 

If  is  my  undcr.standinu  tlu.i  tr.e  Com- 
mi'Kv  on  the  Judiciary — ;.nd  the  gentle- 
uian  fiom  Ohio  is  a  memb?r  of  the  Com- 
itditee  on  the  Judiciary— -Ims  not  yet 
m"i  to  determine  whether  the  functions 
I'l  l!ic  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity aie  going  to  be  performed  by  a 
scp.'r<.te  committee  or  whether  they  are 
:-;oing  to  be  performed  by  an  existing 
lumrnutee.  and  I  would  really  question  — 
i'lrd  I  state  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
\e-v.-  Jersey  (Mr,  Rodi-.n-q) — I  do  not 
t.iiow  how  I  can  carry  out  my  resiionsi- 
biliiifr.s  lit  this  time  ruder  Hoi;.sc  reso- 


lution 5  without  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee resolving  how  the  work  will  be  done 
So  I  certainly  have  sympathy  for  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
in  the  light  of  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  I  may  respond  to 
that,  I  will  say  to  the  gcntreman  tiiat  for 
the  past  2  months,  wlnle  I  had  hoped 
iiomething  would  be  done.  I  have  not 
pressed  the  matter.  I  have  great  respect 
iur  the  gentleman  from  New-  Jersey  'Mr. 
RoDiNOK  I  have  some  undcrstonding  oi 
the  commitments  and  \he  load  and  tlie 
responsibilities  that  he  hus,  but  by  the 
same  token  I  will  have  to  admit  on  a 
number  of  occasir'ns  whe:i  I  have  to'kea 
to  knowledgeable  people-,  ttiey  sort  cl 
winked  and  said.  "Well,  we  mii.iit  siiidy 
this  tiling  for  a  year  or  so."" 

I  think  there  should  be  some  date  at 
which  time  we  resolve  this  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  am  taking  advant;.ge  of  this 
opportunity  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
times  we  have  to  discuss  this  matter. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Sper^kei-.  will  the  gen- 
ilsman  yield? 

.Mr  ASPIBROOK.  I  .v  xM  to  the  fiemU  - 
mull  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  gehtleimin  fo'' 
yiektiiig. 

I  share  the  apprehension  that  has  been 
discussed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  IcHor;D>.  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  matter  that  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  now.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
AsHBhooK'  is  proposing  a  course  of  ac- 
tion that  ii  feasible,  and  I  iilend  to 
.suiJi3ort  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wik  the 
ueTiLk-(n:tn  yield? 

Mr.  .'ASHBROOK.  I  yieki  i,;  !  iK  geu'  e- 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speake;-.  I  v.oukl 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
wheihc'i  or  not  there  is  any  truth  to  tiu 
statement  that  was  given  to  me  tiie  other 
day  by  someone  I  t«nd  to  believe  that  the 
employees  who  were  carried  over  from 
the  old  Internal  Security  CoinmiLiee 
have  already  received  notice  either  oxti- 
cially  or  unofficially  that  all  or  most  of 
them  are  to  be  terminated  on  April  15 
re.yardless  of  any  consultation  already 
held? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  reiterate 
what  I  have  said.  Everything  I  know  as 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  tiie  former  ranking  minority  member 
of  HISC  is  hearsay.  I  have  not  been  con- 
sulted or  brought  in  any  way  intj  the 
di.spo.sition  of  our  former  legislaliv  e  iiia:i- 
date  or  fimction  of  employees.  But  I 
undeist.Hnd  at  least  the  emplovpes  of  tlve 
foimer  minority  stall  are  led  to  believe 
that  their  jobs  may  be  terminated  on 
April  15. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Thai  would  be  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  rules  as  adopted 
January  15  when  we  first  acted  on  this 
matter,  is  that  not  correct,  unless  con- 
sultation with  the  gentleman  from  M^-- 
souri  is  had  and  he  agrees? 

Mr.  ASPIBROOK.  Not  knoAiup;  v,ha! 
consultation  has  gone  on.  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  question. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Spenkcr,  I  mighl 
say  to  the  gentleman  iro:n  >.k'iryl.'iin 
that  no  such  tprmintition  iiutifs  hat.e 
been  istud  and  thai   t!-.c  f  "Htm.ni's 


:ni.ji-,'n;ui)n  is  incorrect.  The  matter  i.^ 
under  di.scussion  and  will  be  tlie  subje'  t 
of  furtlrer  discussion  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  fi-om  Missouri  and  the  chaii  - 
man.  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Ml.  RoD(No>.  I  am  assured,  at  the  earli"- 
tst  i.o.s^ible  time,  but  it  is  really  not  reie- 
va:ii  .0  the  money  resolution  piesenlly 
before  us.'  , 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mi.  Spea.ker.  will  thf- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  .Ma)yi;,i;d  lor  i)iirpo.-.es  ci 
debate  only.  - 

Mr.  B/^UMAN.  Ml.  Speakor.  I  "  \l\  iust 
.-ay  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
it  was  very  clear  when  the  rules  were 
adoiited,  and  the  rule  was  cited  by  the 
gentle-man  from  Ohio,  that  the  House 
dneried  the  Judiciary  Commit  tee  to 
ci'vry  out  this  internal  .seciuity  fuTiction. 
Tile  lepoj  t  of  the  ;?entleman  inditiues 
fhat  theie  is  no  money  contained  in  this 
resolution  for  that  ptirpose.  vviich  wo'dd 
■-."em  to  fl?'  in  the  f;):-c  oi  that  direeti''n. 

Tne  gentleman  from  Oliio  iiUends  to 
offer  H  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions to  earmark  6300.000  for  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  carrying  out  this  .secui'ity  func- 
tion. ;Hnd  this  mpy  be  the  only  vote  rhi'^^ 
House  has  on  the  issue  oi  whether  we 
are  coiieerr.ed  about  the  irueinal  secuiiy 
v.ithm  the  United  States.  Houefidly  this 
will  k;>.ve  t)e  ';!i)port  of  the  Members  ot 
tlie  House. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  hfivo  the  greatest 
lespect  and  aJection  for  the  genikman 
fiom  O.hio  Mr.  Ashsfook'.  I  nm  con- 
strained to  say  I  think  that  the  i.'.  uo  is 
prf.mi'ture  and  that  it  is  obvious  there 
has  been  no  agreement  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  tlie  language  to  -v  hich  tJic 
j;entk'niun  :•.  icrs  in  Kou.-^c  Jo.iii  Re.-.olu- 
lion  J. 

Tiieie  ^viU  indeed  be  an  opporttini'.-^' 
tu  vote  on  the  motion  to  leeonimii.  1 
of  ccui-oe  shfU  ask  that  the  motio;;  to 
recommit  be  defeated,  bat  the  gemtk-mon 
from  Ohiu  ■■■•lil  rv.ikc  it  at  tlie  appropri- 
.■■0  linic. 

Ml .  ASHEROOK.  M.-  Speaker.  ■  ilHlio 
Vie'iiiii-iiian  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f!  jin  Ohio  for  debate  only. 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    I   will   say    to   mv 
friend,  tiie  gentleman  from  Ne-.v  Jer:,ty. 
thar  1  weU  understand  the  probittn.  We 
wer."  in  the  minority  and  we  were  nc 
able  to  secuic  a  vote  on  this  i.s.sue  in  Jan- 
uary. I  full.i-  understand  tins  is  not  a  rii- 
reit  tote  but  ii  is  the  only    ••ecoii'.  3  we 
in  tire  minority  have.  I  do  this  not  to 
question  the  work  of  tiie  Coinnnttee  on 
House  Administratiop  '■•ut  simply  because 
there  are  no  other  opportunities  for  us 
TO   vole   on   this   question.   This   is   one 
chance  we  v  ill  have  to  vote  ou  'he  con- 
tinuation of  this  vital  work.  I  do  it  .-learlv 
for  tha'  purpose,  not  to  make  difficulties 
■,\nL\  to  ciiticizv  thi.  Committee  on  Heuse 
.\du;in;st!-i,rion  ov  I'le  Jaduiiivy  C.anmit- 
'ee  but  .-ince  we  were  gagged  in  January 
and   under   tlie   rules   this   is   the   only 
<h:tn!'<-  we  will  have,  1  will  do  it  for  tlm 
reason.  That  is  as  honest  as  I  can  be. 

M:-.  TH-0?,iPCON.  The  gentleman  fro  n 
Ncv\'    Jeiscy    anuci--t.M:ris   jjerfecrly, 

Mr.   ICHORD.  Mr.   Speaker    v.  dl   the 
J.e:ule.n.'n  >k'ki? 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  1  ;,ield  for  pv:ipo-ex 
of  debate  only. 

Mi-.  ICHORD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
Kcntleman  f/om  New  Jersey  is  going  to 
yield  to  the  distingniLshed  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo> ,  because  he  i.<!  the  only  one  I  think 
who  can  answer  the  questions  raised  in 
this  discussion. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  gentleman  f:cm 
Nev.-  Jersey  has  discu.ssed  this  matter 
with  the  chairman  and  would  yield  if  the 
chaliinan  requested  It  and  thought  it 
necessai-y.  He  does  not  feel  It  nece.«sary 
at  this  time  and  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roddjo;  does  not  con- 
sider it  neccssai-y  at  this  time  to  an.s',ver 
these  questions?  If  so.  then  I  must  sup- 
port tiie  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  For  purposes  o:  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jerse^  convinced  that  this  is 
not  an  attempt  on  Uie  part  of  iho^e  on 
the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary  who  gen- 
uineli'  want  to  see  tlie  Internal  Secui'ity 
Subcommittee  become  extinct,  just  to 
stall  the  issue? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
New  Jej-sey  doe.s  not  believe  that,  nor  does 
he  question  tlie  motives  of  any  of  the 
Members  v,i:j  feel  either  vav  about  the 
issue. 

The  re^pon.sibility  of  my  subcommittee 
and  of  the  full  committee  was  to  hear  the 
chairman,  the  ranking?  minority  mem- 
ber and  otheis  who  wished  to  be  heard 
relative  to  the  funding  requirements  of 
the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary.  As  with 
all  other  committees,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersev  will  say  that  n  supplemental 
request  will  be  con..:dered  immediately 
if  further  funds  are  needed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  on  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, or  fcr  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  For  debate  only. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Could  we  have  a 
statement  from  cur  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  he  is  convinced  that  there  Is  no  at- 
tempt at  this  time  to  stall  this  issue,  that 
is,  the  problem  of  funding  of  tins  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  just  re- 
assured me  that  there  is  no  such  pi-ob- 
lem. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  be  willmsi  to  so  reas- 
sure the  House? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  am  streaking  for 
the  distmguished  chaiiman  when  I  .«.ay 
that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  see  tlie  dis- 
tinguished chairman  sitting  right  next  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  who  Is 
speaking. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  He  might  have  lai- 
yngitis. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  seriously  doubt 
tliat  the  afDlctlon  is  that  seiiotj^.  Is  he 
willing  to  be  recognized? 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  tWnk  if  th.e  goi- 
tleman  from  California  would  be  more 
comfortable,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino  ' . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  scny 
that  this  debate  has  gotten  to  the  point 
uhere  there  Is  a  question  as  to  what 
the  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  the 
•Judiciary  intends  to  do  with  tlie  re.'^pon- 
sibility  that  has  been  impo.  ed  upon  him 
and  h'.s  committee. 

I  think  that  the  Members  cf  the 
House  know  that  whatever  responsibility 
we  a,-^umed  in  the  past,  we  dLscharged 
and  vve  discharged  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  House  and  the  be.-l  interests  of 
the  public. 

I  kept  up  a  runninc  dialog  with  my 
Iriencl.  the  gentleman  from  MLssourl.  I 
(  omni'.iuicated  with  him  on  March  13 
i.lter  some  previous  discussions  regard- 
ing the  matter  of  staff  and  regarding  the 
questions  that  are  arising  concerning  the 
st.itfing  of  the  committee,  in  keeping  with 
the  provLsion  in  the  resolution  that  tlie 
•'fiitleman  might  desiirnate  members  of 
t'le  staff,  after  consultation  and  agree- 
ment with  nie  as  to  what  members  of 
the  .--tuff  .should  be  letained  oi  v.hat 
ir.cmbcrs  of  the  .staff  should  be  replaced. 
Tnese  are  matteis  tliat  have  not  been 
in  the  dark. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ini- 
tially in  its  organizational  meeting,  and 
I  cannot  say  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  was  present, 
did  at  the  time  state  that  there  would 
be  a  ruviev.-  of  the  operation  of  the  then 
Tntemal  Security  Committee  and  that 
th\s  cperation  would  be  then  not  only 
reviewed,  but  presented  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  its  determl- 
na:!on. 

Wo  liav3  di.'.p.itched  members  of  the 
'^tP'T,  from  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority, to  review  the  files,  to  reviev,-  the 
operations,  and  we  are  pre.sently  carr>-- 
ing  this  on  in  order  to  be.'^.t  dispose  of  the 
matter  and  to  assure  the  House  that  with 
respect  to  the  i^esponsibility  that  is  now 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  that 
it  wi'l  undertake  its  responsibility  with 
respect  to  Communists  and  other  sub- 
versive activities  affecting  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  SiHi:ker,  will  (he 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Ohio  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
v.ould  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  that  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  but  being  as  cooperative 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  can  be  at 
times,  I  did  not  press  that  point.  I  recog- 
nized it  would  require  some  time.  I  guess 
I.  down  deep,  thought  that  maybe  we 
v.ould  not  have  months  and  months  and 
months  to  go.  The  only  thing  which 
bothers  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  at  this 
point  is  whether  or  not  this  i.ssue  will 
be  studied  interminably  through  most 
of  this  Congress,  or  whether  there  will 
be  a  resolution. 

Again,  I  say  that  not  to  clilde  the 
chairman,  because  I  know  his  responsl- 
bilitles,  I  know  .some  of  his  problems,  but 
I  do  tliluk  there  should  be  some  resolu- 


tion of  this  Lsue  one  way  or  another, 
rather  than  Just  letting  it  go  on  for 
months  and  months  and  months.  That  is, 
of  coui-se,  the  reason  I  am  offering  ihi.^: 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  May  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  just  point  out  some- 
thing? If  proof  be  needed  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration to  entertain  any  supplemental 
iet,olution,  it  is  certainly  contained  in 
the  hibtcry  of  this  committee  in  the 
last  2  years,  where  five  sepai-ate  resolu- 
tions were  required  in  order  to  fund  the 
Committee  on  the  otudiclary  according  to 
its  ncec;.'=. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  M-.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlcmdn  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  I  yield  to  Uie  g-niii- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  av.rcc 
with  tiae  gentleman  from  New  Jeree.v 
that  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee. I  am  sure,  will  consider  tlie  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO>  when  he  determines  how  much 
money  he  will  need,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  Is  correct 
when  he  states  that  we  have  had  two  in- 
formal discussions  on  this  matter  and 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  RouiNo)  has  had  his  staff  members 
talking  and  study  mg  the  matter  with 
the  staff  members  of  the  former  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

However,  none  of  those  staff  members 
have  talked  to  me  personally  or  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  former  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  My  con- 
cern is — whether  I  can  carry  out  my  re- 
sponsibilities with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino).  under  Re.so- 
lutinn  5.  witlioat  having  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  going  to  set  up  a  .sep- 
arate commiitee  or  as  to  whether  they 
are  !.:cing  to  have  the  work  done  bv  ex- 
IstlnL;  committee.  How  can  we  ti-ansfer 
employees  if  we  do  not  knew  what  work 
will  be  done.  For  this  reason  I  am  com- 
pelled to  support  the  niotiou  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  iMr.  Ashbrook*. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  might  observe  this,  that 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  a  meeting 
this  afternoon  on  the  subject  of  the  crea- 
tion, or  not,  of  an  additional  subcommit- 
tee: and  yet  the  gentleman  from  Ohio's 
recommittal  action  will  bs  without  any 
hearing  on  the  needs  of  tliat  non-exist- 
ent, or  not  yet  exLstent  subcommittee,  to 
expend  $300,000.  For  that  reason  alone. 
I  would  oppose  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Perhaps  the  motion  ol 
tlie  gcntlemAfin  from  Ohio  is  prematui'e, 
but  I  would  state  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  Jeisej  that  I  think  this  is  aj\ 
opportunity  for  tne  House  to  pass  upon 
tl.vj  question. 

I  would  sute  UiJ,t  iliere  is  much  work 
to  be  done,  and  I  am  vitally  concerned  as 
to  whether  the  work  of  the  internal  se- 
(-urity  will  be  done. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  that  we  just  had  the 
State  Department  bombed  a  number  of 
weeks  ago.  We  just  had  a  rubber  plant 
up  in  Connecticut  that  was  bomtoed  and 
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completely  burned  out  and  the  Weather- 
men are  taking  credit  for  that.  We  just 
had  several  people  killed  in  an  explosion 
in  New  York  City,  reportedly  set  off  by 
the  Puerto  Rican  revolutionaries. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  might  say  to  the 
.gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the  House 
lias  made  a  determination  to  repose  the 
responsibility  for  the  activities  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman's  former  com- 
mittee in  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Tlie  question  is  the  disposition  of 
the  personnel. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  and  I  would  not 
be  presumptuous  enough  to  state  that  I 
have  any  responsibility  whatsoever  as  to 
telling  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
how  to  do  Its  job,  but  I  do  insist,  and 
I  think  the  House  will  Insist,  that  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  do 
some  work  in  this  area. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  Hie  iitf\'ious  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION   TO   HECOMMir   OKFfRrD   BT 
Mn.    ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  vdll  report 
the  motion  to  rrcommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f ollow.s : 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  moves  that  House  Resolu- 
tion 267  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  with  Instructions 
that  said  committee  forthwith  report  back 
to  the  House  said  resolution  with  the  follow- 
ing amendment,  to  wit:  on  page  2,  line  11  of 
the  resolution  add  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Not  to  ejxeed  $300,000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  activities  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
imder  the  provisions  of  rule  X,  clause  (m) 
(19)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  WiUiout  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  Uie  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  a  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  la 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
uce, and  there  were— yeas  169,  nays  206 
not  voting  57,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Andrewa,  N.O. 
Andreva. 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 


[Roll  No.  76] 
YEAS — 169 
AuCtoln 
Bafalls 
Bftiimnn 

Beaxd,  Te^n. 

Bennett 

BevUl 


Broyhill 
Buctiauan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BurllGou,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chap  pell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Ciawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Con  able 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Downing 
Dimcpn,  Tenn. 
ciu  Pont 
Fdwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
Fish 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Gl.man 
Ginn 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Ha^edorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Hebert 


Heckler,  M.iss. 

Hefner 

HUlls 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Hubbard 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Pp. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kasten 

Kazeu 

Ke^ly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Lasomarsiiio 

Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lu.lan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinuey 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Neal 
Nichols 
Passman 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poa"e 
Pressler 
Preyer 


Pritchr.rd 

Quie 

QulHen 

Randall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Robln.son 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runjiels 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Satterfield 

schneebeli 

Sohulze 

Sebelius 

.•Shriver 

Sinister 

Sikes 

Smith.  Nebr 

Snyder 

Speuce 

SlalltOll. 

J.  William 
Stee  man 
rfteiger,  Ariz, 
yierer.  Wis 
Stephens 
Sirailou 
St  uckey 
Symnis 
Ta'coit 
Taiior.  Mo 
l  aylor,  N.C. 
leiigue 
Thone 
Vander  Jagt 
Wa'jeouner 
Walsh 
Whitten 
Wiggrlns 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Te:;. 
2 a  block; 


Boggs 
Bo  wen 
Brinkler 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich, 
Brown,  Ohio 


Abriug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anibro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I, 
Bedell 
Bergiand 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Bloulu 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUUp 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Clay 

Collins,  111. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Daniels, 

Domliuck  V. 
Danlelacn 
DelaiMir 
DeUuma 
Dent 
Dlggs 
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Dingell 

Dodd 

Etowney 

Drlnan 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif 

Eilberg 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Fen  wick 

Flndley 

Flood 

Plorio 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Olafmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Oude 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawking 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holland 


Hoii:-tn!ii: 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Johnsoh,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 
.  Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Teiiu. 

Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeifcr 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Kruegpr 

LsFalce 

Land  nun 

Lehman 

Levitaa 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mineta 

M'nish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUotian 

Moorhead.  Ps. 

Morgan 


Mot'.l 

Murjihy.  v.). 
JVIuruha 
X.i  tt  her 
Ncdvi 
Nix 

N'ov.nk 

Obev 
ONeUl 

Ottingrr 

P.tmaa 

ra'.len 

P;(ttersoii.  C'.il 

Putt  ISO  II,  N.Y. 

I'erkins 

Price 

rie.s 

Richnu.jici 


Rce 
Roncalio 

Rooney 
RoEenthal 
Rocteiiko.' 
Roush 
Hobal 
Rv.sso 
Ryi.n 

■St  Gerniu;-; 
.Sarbaiies 
Scheuer 
Scliroec't  r 
Keiberlm" 
Sharp 
11  Sunon 
Sisk 
S'ark 

Smith.  lo-.v, 
Suiar/. 
.'^pellman 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
'oiokes 


Studd.s 

Sullivan 

.Symington 

Thompson 

Thornton 

T?oii"as 

Van  Deerlin 

Vaiiaer  Vt  .-a 

V;-.!iik 

Vigorito 

Weaver 

Vihalen 

White 

Wilson. 

Charles  H  , 

Calif. 
Wilso::, 

Ch.TlP' 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Y.nes 
Yarron 
Yount;,  G 
Zetereiil 


Tec. 


N'OT  VOTING— 57 


-^;;(ler.-:<,n.  li' 

Annuiizio 

Armslrone 

Be'l 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Crane 

de  la  Gar^a 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Oren. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Ijid. 

Fisher 

Fith'au 

Flowers 

rolpv 

Fie. 


Gold'vater 

F;.tsha 

Hastlnes 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hlghtower 

Rowe 

•Jacobs 

■Tones,  Ala 

Kindness 

Lefegett 

LiH.oii 

Me'  rali'e 

M'kva 

M'lls 

MoHell 

Mosher 

Murphy,  K.T. 

M'ers.  Pa. 

O  Brie.i 


OHara 

Pepper 

Pike 

RaUsback 

Risen hoo-  ei 

Robert', 

Ruppe 

Shiplev 

Skubitz 

Stagfers 

.Stark 

Trr-xler 

Treen 

Cdall 

vniman 

Wampler 

VVaxman 

Whitehurt' 

WU..1 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  \\a.<^  re- 
jc'.ied. 

The  Clerk  announced  Oie  following 
pair.s: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Cr.^ne  for,  with  Mr.  Annuniio  against. 

Mr.  Efhleman  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York  against. 

Mr.  Hastings  for.  with  Mr.  Udall  against. 

Mr.  Treen  for,  with  Mr.  Shipley  agaliit.t. 

Mr.  Wampler  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Frey  for.  with  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  against. 

Mr.  Winn  for,  with  Mr.  Fi'hlan  against. 

Mr.  Armstrong  for,  with  Mr.  Lcggett 
at;ainst. 

Mr.  Gold  water  for,  v.ith  Mr.  OHara  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for.  with  Mr.  Pike  against. 

Mr.  Har-,l:a  for  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  for.  with  Mr.  Stark  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Tra\Ur  a-ainst. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Adains  with  Mr.  Anderson  oi  Illiiii,. 
Mr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Howe. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Moffeit  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Skiibii/. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Duncan  r{  Ore;rn. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
-Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Risenhoo.,'r. 
Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Utton 
Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Myers  of  Pentass'lvania  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
The  result  of  the  vote  v.as  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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RESIGNATION  JRO\f  COMMITl  EE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  l.iid  before  rhe  House 
liie  followirp  rci^ipnation  fiom  tlie  Com- 
luittoe  on  House  Adiuini.sli-aUon: 

Wasj'ington,  D.C-     "^ 
Marcn  20.  VJ7Z. 


Hu;i.  Cai:i,  Ai-iitRi. 
The     Speaker,    //0(;>. 
Wa-liinoton.  D  C 
DtAR   Mr.   Si'lak'r: 
re.->ikiintioii   from   the 


I    hfvehy    tender   mv 

House  Adiiiinistratlon 

t'ouinJluee.  e:fef. ive  linmediately. 

Thiiiik  you  f(.r  y.jur  kinti  ulteiiiion  Ui  this 

l.i.;i  ti-rJ 

M.  Caidwei  J.  Bril.yR. 

ll.t  SP£AKK}'..  NViinoui  objfction.  tlie 
ifsignaiiori  will  be  accepted. 
There  \'  o-s  no  objection. 


FLKCTIONS  TO  COMMliTr.E  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  AND  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PIOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Si>eal;er.  I  offer  a 
l)r;vilec;;'d  vesolutiori  iH.  Re.^.  3.i3'  luid 
;^.^k  for  its  immediate  con.^ideratio^. 

The  Clerk  read  U'e  ic-jliuir>ii.  us 
follows: 

H.  Rf.  ;553 

Il>'^oU-et(,  That  William  M.  Kiuliniii.  of 
fallfoniia.  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  n 
member  oi"  tlie  Cj'iiiultiee  oi'  Ways  iiud 
Mean.s:  and. 

That  Bill  Fve;i.^tl.  of  Mii.ne.>t)':i  he.  antl  he 
l.=i  hereby,  elected  >.  member  of  tiie  Cmnmit- 
tt-e  on  House  AdmiuisUaliun. 

The  re.'^oliition  ^vas  agreed  to. 
A  t'i.jtioii  to  le.  oitsider  \va>  1.  id  (>u  tlie 
table. 


MESSAGE  tPOM    THE  PRESIDENT 

A  ine.*-  ;me  iti  \v:itiim  iro-n  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uiiited  Staies  wa^  communi- 
cated to  the  Hoa^e  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  wlio  al.^o  informed  tlie 
House  that  on  March  20.  1974,  the  Pre.s- 
ident  approved  and  .^iuned  a  ioint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Hoii.se  of  tiie  following  title: 

H.J.  Re.s.  2.58,  Juint  re-^olntioi  to  des;.  inre 
::..rc!-,  21,   1"75.  n-i     E;ir :)i  DiiA.  ' 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND  STLT3IES  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  Hou.se  Re.solutiou 
292  and  ask  ior  its  imnieaiate  con.«idcra- 
tion. 

Tl^.e  Clevk  read  liie  re.-.(>luiion.  as  f ol- 
io'vc;  : 

H.  Rh-.  2'.'2 

ResoU  cd,  Th^t  eiTecti'  e  from  January  3. 
1975,  the  expenses  of  the  investigations, 
.studies,  and  oversight  responsibilities  and 
functions  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  rule 
X,  clause  2ib)(l)  (relating  to  general  over- 
sight responsibili'.es) ,  clau.se  3(f>  (relatlnt 
to  special  oversight  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technoloiiy) .  and  rule  XI, 
clause  1(b)  (relating  to  the  authorization  of 
investigations  and  studies),  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technoloi,v.  acint;  as  a 
whole   or   by  .subcommittee,   ni  c    lo  e.\ceed 


.*.i54.000  inchidli!^'  e\poadltuiv.<;  tor  the  em- 
ployment of  inve.stiyaiors,  attorneys,  indi- 
\;uiial  coa.sultants  or  organizations  thereof, 
and  clerical,  s'^jIlo^  raphic,  and  other  a.s.sLst- 
Etiits,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
uuid  or  the  House  on  voiithers  authoriy.ed 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  tuch  rommitrpe.  and  appro\ed  by  the 
Ccimmittee  fiu  Hou.^e  .^liministiution.  How- 
tver,  not  to  exceed  .■j25,000  of  tlie  aniouut 
provided  by  tiii.s  rcsoniiiou  niHy  he  u.sed  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  iiiterniittent  serv- 
iies  of  individual  consultanUi  i>r  or^anlxa- 
ticus  thereof  pur.-iiaiu  to  section  202' I)  of 
the  Lek,1.4ative  Reoruiiu/aticjii  Act  ot  1946 
1 2  U.S.C.  72a  m)  ):  but  Hii.s  moaf-tary  limita- 
tion oil  the  prt-f  lueiiient  of  such  .seriicea 
.■-hull  not  prevent  toe  ii.-:e  of  su'li  funds  for 
,tny  other  auihori/nd  iiurpoxe. 

i^rc.  2.  No  pan  of  the  tiuid.-,  aiultori/ed  by 
Uiit.  resolutioti  shall  l)e  availaole  for  e^c- 
pfiiditure  In  connection  with  the  .-itudy  or 
investltatioa  of  any  siilijcct  which  is  beiii)^ 
mvesii(.t:ited  for  the  .same  purp(>.se  by  any 
oihc-  committee  t.i  the  Hou.se.  a.':<l  il'c  chalr- 
•n  oi  of  the  Coinmitti'e  on  Soieuf-e  and  Tech- 
nology ahall  fiiriil.~;h  tne  Conimittf'e  on  Hou.se 
■\diuliiisiration  iiuorniatloii  wlm  n-spect  to 
•rn  .^ludy  or  luvesti|,iiiion  inl ended  to  oo 
n.iHiiccd  iroiii  such  lunti.--. 

Su .  3,  Funds  i!iilhori/.ed  bv  liUs  rcsolu- 
' ''i;i  .ilull  be  expfiidcd  pursuaji;  to  regula- 
iion«-  e.stablishecl  bv  the  Oommittetr  on  li.>n«e 
.\'lnii:iistrafion  !•■  der  cvL-tint;  l;.-,v. 

Mr  THOMPSON  'duiin!;  the  reudiuji  > . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.-k  unanimous  con.'-cnL 
that  further  reading  of  the  le.solulion  bo 
rii.spir,sed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  Iht  Record. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  I^  there  obicclion  to 
the  reqiie-.t  of  ih.?  t;eiitleman  from  New 
,iei>i-.\  .' 

Tiiei>  w  ;o^  i'.i .  obieci  iv'/ii. 

Mr.  THO-MPSON,  Mr.  S!)caker,  lloii.^e 
Resoluimn  2»1?  is  from  tlie  Coiruiiittee  on 
Science  umi  Techrmloi^y.  It  was  sup- 
ixiiteci  entiuu>ia.'-ticall.v  and  .justified  well 
bv  tlie  ch:iirm-:in  of  the  (ommittee,  the 
fientleruHii  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Tfague', 
and  the  Kcntltman  liom  Ohio  'Mi-. 
MosHFh  ■ .  11)2  lankint  minority  member. 
Ir  r»(iuests  an  amount  of  $534,000. 

Tiie  committee  has  gained  seven  new 
nit-mbeis.  It  now  is  a  .■i7-member  com- 
mittee. The  oversif-'ht  resjxinsibilitic.s 
have  been  expanded,  as  has  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee,  which  has  been 
increa.sed  by  the  addition  of  civil  avia- 
''•jn  ri'.search  and  developmoiit,  energy 
research  and  devclopmpnt — e:\cept  non- 
.nilitarv  nuclear  energy — environmental 
'.esearch  and  de\elopment,  weather,  and 
;ill  nonmilitaiy  research  and  develop- 
ment. There  are  seven  subcommittee.^. 
This  IS  a  modest  requ.'st. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  pre\  ious  ^ues- 
t;on  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  wa.s  oitlered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

.\  motion  to  rc'on.-ider  was  laid  on  the 
t..i.le. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

M  ■.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion   150    and    a.sk   for   its    Immediate 

consideration. 


The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

i.>Ilows: 

H.  Rts.  150 

/f,'.,o/i .('.  That  effective  January  3.  197,5.  i.i 
carrying  ottt  it.s  duties  during  the  First  Ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress,  the 
Connnittee  on  HtUes  is  authorized  to  incur 
■•iifh  t  \pen-,es  i  not  in  excess  of  $30,000)  a-^  r, 
df-ciua  iiQM'-able.  Svuh  e.xpcn.ses  shall  be  p.iid 
out  of  the  C'>.itlngenl  fund  of  the  House  o.i 
\oVi'?h(rs  aiithori/ed  and  approved  by  such 
<Mnmiittee,  aiid  signed  by  tiie  ch:>inn;i'i 
;:iereof. 

tjKC.  2.  Funds  raithorized  by  the  resolution 

ii.ill    be  e.vpended   piu-suant  to  regulations 

f>UiblN.;ic<i  by  tue  Ct-iiunlttee  on  House  Ad- 

Uiiiii->ttalioii     i'l     acctiidiiuce     v.;ih     c^i-'im. 

law. 

\L.  1  HOMPSu.N  'during  the  lead- 
ii'4,' .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaniitious  con- 
sent liiat  ftirther  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispen.sed  with  and  that  it  bt 
I"  inlet)  ill  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ;o 
i!u  reone.-i  u,'  ibe  ue'uleman  fro!))  Nf.\ 
.'•  r.sf.vy 

Tne -c  v  as  no  obiection, 

I  '  iM  >.:i1  II  F   A  .MF.ND.M  KNT 

Tile  SPIAKER.  The  Clerk  will  r.-i..^ 
il^c  ( omiiiiiifc  amendment. 

1  he  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

(.■in.inittee  amendment:  On  p.-ge  1,  Imn 
i    ^iriKe  oot   ■  t;:}!!.!)!^  ■  and  in.sorf  ••.?«i.(HiO  '. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Sprakcr,  I  rise 
I')  oppose  the  committee  amendmeni. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hou.se  Resolution  ir>(i 
H.'o--  a  i(f)ties",  in  the  amount  of  $30,000 
lor  the  Committee  on  Rules.  In  both  tlic 
-';l>committee  and  the  committee  tlicre 
were  .^^everal  votes  taken,  and  finally,  by 
.1  vote  of  11  to  8,  on  line  4,  the  amount 
of  .«3(i.n(>0  was  striiken  by  an  amend- 
meni oScreci  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man fiom  Soutli  Carolina  <Mr.  Davis  i. 
ana  tin.-  amount  of  $6,000  was  .substi- 
tuted tnerefor.  This  represent-s  the  first 
ieotie<t  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  ior 
Irate)  money,  and  that  money  would 
amount  b->  a  total  of  $25,000  under  the 
origin.'l  resolution  and  $1,000  under  the 
amend'ucnt  otfei-ed  by  my  distingui.shed 
frif  nti.  tlie  tentlemiin  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

It  was  mv  -iroii'-;  fcelinjT,  -nd  that  of 
.1  ntunl.er  of  others  on  the  committee 
iind  a  number  of  the  members  of  tJie 
Committee  on  Rules,  that  the  request  to 
travel,  whidi  is  to  be  totally  controlled 
ill  whatever  amount  the  Hotise  decnle;- 
\)y  tlio  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
genthman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden*, 
was  a  rea.sonable  request.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  take  the  unusual  st.ep  o( 
oi)po.sinp  a  committee  amendment.  I 
might  point  out  tliac  I  voted  against  this 
amendment  in  tlie  subcommittee  and  iti 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Sivaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  now  for 
ijunxises  of  debate  only  to  the  gentl-- 
man  from  SoutJi  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
•entleman  from  New  Jersey  for  yieldinjj. 

Let  me  say  it  is  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  serve  with  such  a  capable  leader 
a.-;  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and  I 
regret  that  he  has  seen  fit  not  to  follow 
the  will  of  the  subcommittee  or  the  full 
committee  on  this  matter.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  opposing  tlie 
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Rules  Committee  may  be  a  dangerous 
thing  sometimes.  I  have  had  a  couple  of 
l-^eople  tell  me:  "Mendel,  you  are  a 
young  man  but  you  will  never  get  a  rule 
through  the  Rules  Committee  now."  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
Rules  Committee  to  be  traveling.  It  has 
no  oversight  responsibility  and  it  has  no 
legislative  responsibility  for  legislation 
and  it  oversees  no  appropriations  by  this 
House. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  never  trav- 
eled before.  It  has  never  reqtiested  travel 
money  before.  For  them  nov/  to  request 
.■?25,000  for  the  purposes  of  traveling 
aromid  this  counti-y  is  totally  absturd  at 
this  time.  We  have  too  much  business  go- 
ing on  right  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  where  we  need  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  be  meeting  here  and  bringing  out 
rules  so  we  can  sol\  e  the  problems  of  the 
CGuntiy. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Rtiles  Committee  did 
not  offer  one  w-ord  of  justification  for  this 
money.  Not  one  word  was  in  tlie  written 
statement  presented  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts, 

W^e  can  no  longer  be  just  a  rubber- 
stamp  and  give  travel  money  for  commit- 
tees that  do  net  need  to  travel.  The 
members  get  36  trips,  each  and  every  one 
of  them,  to  go  back  to  tlieir  home  dis- 
tricts. The  majority  of  the  members  on 
the  Select  Committees  would  travel,  but 
th.e  Rules  Committee  has  no  business 
traveling  and  we  have  no  business  as  re- 
sponsible legislator.^  giving  them  travel 
money.  Maybe  the  time  has  come  when 
r,  e  should  decide  w  hether  or  not  to  serve 
cur  constituents  or  to  be  .vei  vants  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

I  hope  the  amend tnent  will  carry. 

Air,  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thai.k  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  for  iiurpoaes  of  de- 
bate only  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
centleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden). 

ATr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
".irge  the  defeat  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment providing  for  56.OOO  for  expenses 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules  during  the 
nrst  session  of  the  91tli  Ccngress. 

If  the  committee  amendment  is  de- 
fccjted,  then  the  sum  of  $30,000,  the  orig- 
inal amotmt  requested  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  when  Mr.  Quillen,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  myself 
i!!;peared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
.Accounts  will  be  authorized  for  c>:pend- 
-.t-ures  for  the  Committee  on  Rules, 

As  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
I  believe  that  $30,000  is  an  appropriate 
authorization  for  expenses  which  m.ay  be 
in.curred  by  the  committee  in  its  day-to- 
day operations  and  for  any  travel  within 
ho  United  States  and  its  tenitories. 

The  rules  of  tlie  94th  Congress  have 
expanded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mit tee  on  Rules  considerably.  Wc  have 
now  taken  on  oversight  fimctions  relat- 
ing to  the  op(;rations  of  the  legislative 
budget  procedures  and  must  comply  with 
the  Ramseyer  rule  for  measures  which 
change  the  rules  of  the  House.  It  Is  also 
anticipated  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  devote  more  attention  to  legislation 
of  original  jurisdiction.  We  have  pending 


before  us  more  than  50  such  matters. 
Tills  is  the  reason  for  the  Inclusion  of 
travel  expenses  for  members  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  in  the  funding 
resolution. 

As  a  major  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  an  important  arm 
of  the  House  leadership,  tlie  sum  of 
$30,000  is  within  the  bounds  of  necessity 
and  propriety. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  join  with  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts,  and  myself  in  de- 
feating the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  would  much  prefer 
that  this  issue  be  confined  to  this  com- 
mittee and  this  partictilar  amendment. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  All  right.  I  will  just 
mention  one:  $164,000  for  travel  for  one 
committee;  $166,000  for  another  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  w-e  ought  to  have  a  few  dollar.; 
and  I  am  going  to  make  this  promise,  I 
doubt  if  we  use  a  fourth  or  may  be  a  half 
of  it.  If  we  do  not,  maybe  in  the  next 

4  or  5  years  we  may  use  enough  travel 
to  eat  up  $25,000. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Cai-olina,  I  think 
we  will  return  one-fourth  or  one-half  of 
this,  and  if  we  do  not,  I  will  buy  him  a 
present  come  next  Christmas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expii'ed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  yield 
t'ne  gentleman  2  additional  minutes, 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  io 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
thing  I  would  say  to  the  dlstingitished 
chaiiman  of  the  Cominiittee  on  Rules, 
who  is  one  of  the  hardest  workers  on  the 
Rules  Committee  and  he  does  stay  in  the 
coimtry,  there  are  other  committees  that 
do  travel,  but  these  other  committees 
have  oversight  functions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  We  have  oversiirht 
functions. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  V/hore  they  ha^.e  ^he  ri^^it 
to  travel, 

Mr.  MADDEN.  We  are  in  the  same  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  This  budget  was  for  $30,- 
000.  $5,000  for  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mittee and  $25,000  for  travel:  $5,000  of 
the  budget  is  all  it  takes  to  operate  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  V/cll.  thc-e  .Tro  13  mem- 
bers of  our  committee. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  is  a  little  ever  $1,090 
apiece  for  travel. 

Mr,  MADDEN.  If  we  do  not  =pend  It 
all,  we  will  run  it  over  into  next  year. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  gentleman  says  there 
are  so  many  pieces  of  legislation,  so  many 
rules  that  they  need  to  come  out  with. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  stay  here  and 
bring  them  out. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Siieaker, 
I  was  the  originator  of  this  $25,000  re- 
quest  in   the   Committee   on  Rules.   I 


thought,  franklj',  that  we  were  entitled  to 
a  serious  discussion  on  the  matter,  rather 
than  taking  it  in  a  light  vein. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Now,  many  of  us  are  not  fully  avare  of 
the  duties  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  As 
is  apparent,  we  might  question  tlie  right 
of  tlie  Committee  on  Rules  to  these  funds 
tor  travel;  but  those  of  us  who  serve  on 
the  committee  know  that  we  have  to  go 
to  some  of  the  areas  served  in  order  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities. 

We  also  know  tliat  the  juri.idiction  of 
the  committee  does  not  simply  involve 
producing  resolutions  for  debate  or  res- 
olutions for  the  floor  of  this  House.  The 
committee  has  substantial  areas  of  orig- 
inal jurisdiction. 

More  than  any  other  committee  in  the 
Congress,  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Co-ruiiittee  on  Rules  receive  the  brunt  of 
the  criticism  surrounding  the  normal  op- 
erations of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
With  all  Members  of  this  body,  v.e  reg- 
t'Jarly  hear  about  the  public  opinion  polls 
tliat  testify  to  the  low  regard  in  which 
the  public  holds  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Barely  a  quarter  of  the  people  think  that 
the  Congress  is  doing  a  good  job  and  ex- 
press any  faith  at  all  in  our  abilities. 
That  is  one  reason  we  need  to  look  at  one 
of  the  foundations  of  our  opeiation, 
namely,  the  rules  of  the  House, 

Many  of  the  Members,  particularly  the 
freshmen  Membere  of  the  House,^cme  to 
this  body  from  State  legislaturelVand  I 
think  they  quite  correctly  borst\bout 
ths  efficient  opei*atioii  in  their  hocie 
States.  The  State  Legislature  of  C. 
fornia  and  the  State  Legislature  of  Floi^ 
ida  come  to  mind  most  readily  whe: 
.somebody  thinks  of  progres;  ive.  lorwaia- ' 
locking  legislatures  in  the  United  State.-: 
Just  the  ether  day.  the  disiin<ruished 
;,rntleman  from  Florida  (Mr,  Fi:Qr.\»  was 
t'jlling  me  what  they  had  dene  with  con:- 
putcrization — and  he  is  the  head  of  a 
ta.sk  force— and  that  37  States  have  dona 
a  better  job'  of  getting  legLslation  a\a:I- 
able  en  the  con;puter  than  ha.>  tiie  U.S, 
Ci_.iigres3, 

We  do  net  want  to  gee  h:vi,lvt  d  in  that 
at  all,  but  let  us  take  the  .sjiort  quorum.  I 
■-■m  one  of  the  Members  who  biou.Lht  the 
-■^hort  quorum  beloie  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  the  idea  ca.me  basically  from 
what  i.s  being  done  in  the  leidslattire  of  a 
particu.lar  St.ite  in  this  Uniim.  It  saves 
fjvtrybody  in  this  Ccngrcss  some  time 
■everyday, 

Stcte  governments  and  St^te  le?i.-la- 
turcs  have  for  many  years  been  the  ex- 
perimenting grounds  for  new  pro^irams, 
many  of  which  have  been  accepted  later 
en  t,ationally.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  borrow  from  th?m  when  it  conies 


."iiu  m  i:ro- 


to  Eiicceisful  charge:,  tn  ru, 
cec'ures. 

■  My  Intent  in  the  Rii'.ts  Cctninittee. 
'-.hon  I  proposed  this  rcbolution,  when  I 
prcpcsed  the  modest  $25,000  tiavel  figure, 
was  that  this  money  be  tued  so  that  the 
committee  could  examine,  in  limited  de- 
cree, those  practice.,  in  principally  the 
State  IcgLlaiurcs  to  see  if  we  could  work 
out  a  better  way  and  some  innovative 
programs  for  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
tiie  Hcixsa  that  would  retain  the  basic,  es- 
sential character  of  the  Hcuse  but  would 
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t  :wble  u.-i  to  opoi  tile  more  eiUfienily.  Thi.s 
.  Iiould  stai't  to  restore  public  confidence 
m  Lhis  i  l^ti:lltion, 

I  do  not  expect  that  we  are  going  to 
1  Jianfif  the  character  of  this  Hoiise  at 
i  11.  Bu!  i'.  woukl  be  MuprisinK  how  some 
•mall  ciirtuges.  such  as  the  one  on  the 
-hort  quorur.i.  he!i)  the  operations  "t 
lhis  CongresJf 

Members  of  the  Rules  Committee^  I 
•an  assure  the  Members,  have  no  inten- 
i;on  what.-oevfi  of  abusing  these  fund?. 
I  think  we  have  a  serious  responsibilitv. 
In  addition  to  the  question  ox  original 
'urisriicnon  and  this  q\iestion  of  rules, 
we  have  other  area's  of  original  juiis- 
r'lction.  I  n'.n  r;ot  going  to  bother  thp 
Members  by  set  una  th>j.-e  f',  rth. 

Lei  me  point  out  tluu  this  is  in  keep- 
ing V.  uh  the  spirit  ot  the  Hansen  com- 
mie tee  recom!riendt!tiori> — some  Mem- 
bers were  not  here  last  year,  but  many 
were — v  hen  v.e  went  thiOugh  this. 

The  Committee  oji  Rules  does  have 
some  oversight  responsibility,  and  I 
acain  am  not  one  to  think  that  we 
uught  to  in  anv  way  to  abu.se  'hat.  I  think 
when  we  combine  that  wiiii  uur  rcspon- 
.sibilities  of  oricin.il  .]uri.~.diction.  v. hich 
I  do  not  think  ue  a.e  performing  ade- 
quately. I  think  we  are  entiUed  to  these 
uinds.  I  believe  mis  $25  000  is  tiie  least 
.unouiu  rny  comminee  in  the  Congres.s 
IS  asking  for  in  the  way  of  travel.  It  is 
going  to  be  impossible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  perform  its  oversight  functions. 
let  Llone  even  beijin  the  evaluation  of 
practices  in  other  legislative'  bodies. 

I  ur'e  re.iectinn  of  the  amendment. 

M".  THOMPSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  iriJiV'itt's  to  ti^.e  gen;le:na;;  irom  Penn- 
-ylvania  iMr.  Grtynos'. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Spei^ker  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  f  om  New  Jersey 
for  jieldint-'  me  this  time. 

I  do  want  to  make  this  point  on  be- 
half of  the  f'.entlem.an  from  South  Caro- 
lina iMr.  Davis  I.  Tlrcre  are  eleven  of  us 
on  the  Hou-e  Administration  Committee 
who  did  vote  to  cut  these  f'lnds.  I  think 
ii  is  only  fail  and  jusi  tliat  I  rise  and  at- 
tem!)t  to  explain  how  thi.s  amendment 
came  about  before  the  full  committee. 

This  is  ;^  preceden*  settirg  travel  re- 
quest, and  nobody — no  one  person  at- 
tempted to  ju.stify  the  request  and  what 
the  use  was  for  and  the  least  I  think  the 
House  Administration  Committee  could 
have  exoected.  when  asked  for  the  firsi 
time.  W.1S  al  least  a  reasonable  explann- 
tion. 

Tiie  second  point  I  want  to  make, 
which  I  think  is  a  well  established  fact, 
is  ?  s  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Hou>e  Administra- 
tion has  been  fair  and  equiiable  in  all 
lequests  that  are  put  before  the  commit- 
tee. They  have  never  acted  frivolously. 
I  think  they  have  been  very  equitable 
and  I  think  they  ha\e  been  fair.  So, 
rsain.  it  brings  me  bac'c  to  the  original 
observation  I  m.ade  It  is  unfair  that  the 
irentleman  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
D.^visi  hp.s  to  stand  alone  and  defend 
him.self  for  taking  thi-  position.  There 
were  11  other  Members  o:  the  House  who 
thought  the  same  way. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this — and  I 
think  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  chairznan 
of  the  ^iibcommJttee  and  ai-o  ev^ry  one 


hc've  appeared  be- 
conmiitiee  and  re- 


of  the  ^iember^  who  voted  for  this 
amendment:  The  Committee  on  Hou.se 
Administration  is  available -for  requests 
at  any  time,  by  any  comflflttee,  for  any 
additional  lur.ds.  All  tiiey  have  to  do  is 
!i!stifv  it.  If  a  ca.se  is  being  made  out  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mear.s  that  he  may  need  additional 
funds  or  tiiese  funds  are  insufficient,  then 
he  should  come  before  the  committee 
and  make  such  reasonable  ref|uest  if  it 
IS  backed  by  .iuslification  and  documen- 
tation. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speakfr,  will  ttie 
t^ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS  I  -.ielri  to  the  funtk-man. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  When  the  genticman 
nys  that  we  liave  never  .justified  the 
request,  we  went  before  the  gentleman's 
committee  and  the  chairman,  and  after 
\v»'  presented  our  request,  we  wer?  dis- 
mi.ssed.  and  the  geritleman  said,  "We  will 
hear  it  later  on,"  and  so  on  and  .so  forth. 
•Aiid  the  next  word  we  heard  was  th.at 
it  was  reduced. 

I  might  read  a  letter. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Let  nu  reite.ate  what 
I  s,  xi  iht  C'  snmittee  on  House  Auinin- 
ist ration  ha.s  bjen  fair  The  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  tiie  sub- 
cummittee  has  never  attempted  to  pick 
a  f.L'ht  with  anybotb .  We  ha\e  been  fail 
as  tfl  any  requests 

Mr.  MADDEN.  We 
(ore  the  gentleman's 
quested  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  >iclu 
3  minutes  for  liie  pur|)os.s  of  debate  only 
to  the  di.stinguishcd  ;;entkman  from 
Oliio  <  Air,  Dr.viNni . 

Mr.  Df  VINE.  i^Tr.  SiJ.akcr.  I  thank  Uie 
teii-.lcman  toi  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  shaui'-  tn 
w.i.ste  the  tune  of  the  Hou.se  talkmv, 
about  pennies.  This  is  merely  a  H'.'j.OOO 
amendment.  We  are  ti-ying  to  get  this 
thnig  otit  of  the  way  so  we  can  consider 
the  S6  billion  housing  bill. 

I  ri.se  in  f.nor  of  the  commaLee 
amendment  on  this  basis.  Tiie  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  iMr.  Madden)  .said 
that  it  i.s  only  S30.000.  That  is  right.  It  is 
cal-  .$30  000.  The  committee  amendment 
reduces  u  to  $6,000.  That  is  to  eliminate 
the  S25.000  for  travel  expen.se  if  they  do 
not  tustify  it. 

li  the  Membei.->  will  look  at  tiie  amount 
authorized  last  year,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  spent  only  $2,000.  So  w."-  are  going 
to  give  them  S6.000  by  this  committee 
amendment  ttii^-e  times  what  they  had 
before. 

Let  me  say  this:  The  Committee  on 
Ho'jse  .\dministration  is  a  housekeeping 
committee.  It  is  not  any  fiui  for  tho.e  of 
us  on  the  committee  to  sit  up  there  day 
alter  day  and  listen  to  the  funding  reso- 
lutions. All  we  do.  if  we  reduce  them,  is 
to  inspire  the  ire  of  the  members  of  the 
various  committees.  I  have  heaid.  from 
time  to  time.  Oh,  boy,  wait  until  you 
come  before  tiie  Rules  Committee."  or, 
"Wait  until  you  come  before  any  other 
committee  in  which  you  dare  to  suggest 
.1  littl'^  o\er!y  sienerous  request." 

So  1  would  urge  the  Members  to  let  us 
get  on  with  the  urgent  affairs  of  the 
House,  adopt  the  amendment,  and  vote 
on  the  re.solution;  then  go  forward  with 
the  iiiii:>orta:it  p«"oi)le's  business. 


Mr.  IH0MP30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  committee 
iwiiGndinent  and  on  the  resolution. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tht  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
( oTun.  ttce  amendn:ent. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tiie 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  aj)- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  tlic  ground  that  a  ciuorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  oi 
I  nler  tiiat  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

llie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  i- 
r.ot  present. 

The  Ser.L'eaii!  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
-f-.il  Members. 

The  \ote  was  i.'.ken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  MB.  nays  214. 
not  voting  62,  as  follows: 


.\bu't)r>r 
.Ambro 
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Andrews^ 
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Anderson, 
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Korsythe 

Fren/,ci 

Giiydos 

Oiinuiu 

f -.un 

noodlir.i; 

Oradisou 

Grassley 

Ci'ver 

Ham-dorn 

H.!;l 

Han.sen 
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Heik  tr.  Muss. 

Hi  tnt-r 

He.n/ 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 
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H-.de 
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lones,  Toiin. 

Kanh 

Kitsten 

Kc-i.p 

Ketchura 

Krebs 
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L.itra 

Lent 
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Lujiin 
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MoDade 
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Manmre 
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Miller,  C.Uif. 
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Mllrhell,  N.Y. 
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Hreaux 
Drown.  Calif. 
Biown,  Mich. 
Bursener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Bvirke.  Mass. 
Burii-son.  Mo. 
Burton.  Phillip 
Carney 
fpner 
Casey 
Cederbeij 
ChappeU 
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Clawson.  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins,  III. 
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N  V 
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Mollohan 
Moorhead, 

Calii'. 
Moin 

Myers,  lutl. 
Myf.is,  Pa. 
Nifhols 
Nolun 
Nowak 
Paiti.soii. 
lUage 
I  :e.-,3.er 
Pritchti.rd 
C'lue 
Ke_;ulrt 
Rmaldo 
Robinsoi] 
Rogers 
Rousai'kv. 
Runnp:s 
Santini 
Sarasiu 
Salterfield 
Si-hneebrl: 
!?chi'.l'e 
Shari' 
iihusifr 

S  ni     1: 

Slack 
Smith.  N> 
Snyder 
.Spence 
.Stanton. 

J.  Wlllh.ui 
fiteelman 
SteiKcr,  Al  1/ 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
S.iidds 
Synxnis 
Tat-ott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Tayior,  NX 
Thoiie 
Tsongas 
Vanlk 
Walsh 
Weaver 
Wydler 
WvUe 
Yatron 
Young.  Alack.i 
Vcuii.x,  Fla. 


Coiir- 
Daniel=, 

Domiuii);  V 
Daniel  son 
De  aney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwinski 
DiHSS 
D.nrel! 
Dodd 
Drinau 
Early 
Eckharrti 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calu". 
Ell  berg 
Erienborn 
Evans.  Colo. 
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Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford,  Micb. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

F'ountain 

Fraser 

Fiiqua 

Cflalmo 

f^lbbons 

Oonzalez 

Green 

CJiide 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 
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Harrington 
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Hayes,  Ind. 
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Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 
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Howard 
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Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 
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Kelly 
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Krueger 
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Lloyd,  Calif. 
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Long.  McL 
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McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

Mann 
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Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 
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MUford 
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Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy, 

Munha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pattersori 

Perkins 

1  eyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preycr 

Price 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rone.<ilio 

Rooney 


.Ci^li 


U08« 

Robenthal 

Rostenko-.vski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

.St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroedw 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisl: 

Smltb,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Sieed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
stratton 
Sullivan 
yjTnlugton 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Van  Deerlin 
V;^nder  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
WhBlen 
White 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson,     . 

Charles.  To.':. 
Winh 

Wolff 

Wright 
Yntes 

Voting,  Qa. 
Young,  Tex. 
z.ib!ockl 
Zefeietti 
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Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson,  HI. 
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Armstrong 

Bell 

Brooks 

Burton,  John 

Couable 

Conyers 

Crane 
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Dickinson 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Eyans,  Ind. 

Flndley 

Fitblan 

Flowers 

Foley 


Prey 

Fulton 

Goldwaler 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hlghtower 

Howe 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 
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Leggett 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

MUls 

Moftett 

Mosher 

Murphy 


N.Y. 


O'Brien 

OHara 

ONeUl 

Pepper 

Railsback 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Ruppe 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Stark 

Trailer 

Treen 

Udall 

tniman 

Wampler 

Waicman 

Whiteburst 

Wiun 


So  the  committee  amendn^.eiit  was  re- 
jected. 

Tlie   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Aimunzio  with  3Mr.  ArinsLrc.ii  ■. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

■Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  HastUigs 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  OBrien. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  w ith  Mr.  Goldv.ut^r. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Duncan  oi"  Orej^'on  T.i.U  >fr.  Dic'dn- 
.son. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  witli  Mr   Crprc 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  SkubUii. 

Atr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Fmdlev. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Har.sht, 

Mr.  O-NeUl  with  Mr.  Conab'.e. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Ander.-..n  ....  iiUrii.L-. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Frpv. 


Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  FlUilan  wltb  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  MUcTa  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  Willi  Mr.  de  La 
Garza. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Risenboover. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Eshle- 
maii. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES BY  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
282  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  282 
Reiolved,  Tliat,  effective  from  January  3, 
1975,  not  to  exceed  $2,809,000  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hotise  for 
til©  expenses  of  the  investigations  and  stud- 
ies to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  rules  of 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee.  Including  expeudltiures  for 
the  employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys, 
individual  oonstiltants  or  organizations 
thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants.  Such  payment  shall  be  mad©  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  th«  Committee  mi  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $340,000  of  the 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
uaed  to  proctire  the  temporary  or  Intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  203 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  (2  0.S.C.  72a(i)). 

Sec.  2.  Of  the  total  amount  provided  by 
this  resolution,  not  to  exceed  the  following 
amoimts,  shall  b©  made  available  for  the 
©xpensea  of  the  following  subconamlttees  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  PMelgu 
Commerce,  In  aocoidanc©  with  tills  resolu- 
tion: 

(a)  Subcommittee  on  ComimiiUratiou.^, 
$223,000: 

(b)  Subcommittee  on  Oxer-lght  and  In- 
vestigations, $600,000; 

(c)  Subcommittee  on  EnerL-y  and  Puwer 
$421,000; 

(d)  Subcommittee  oti  Health  mui  Uie  En- 
Vironment,  $226,000; 

(e)  Subcommittee  on  Con.svnier  Prot.io- 
tion  and  Finance,  $231,000;  aiid 

(f)  Suljcommittee  ou  Tipu'^poriti'.ion  and 
Commerce,  $394,000. 

Tlie  f.mounts  specifled  in  Iht.-s  <;eci!rn  sluU 
be  paid  on  vouchers  authorized  bv  .such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  rlialrman  oi"  such  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  and  approved  !>• 
the  Committee  oti  House  AdminisiraTion. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  fund'^  authoriirrt  b'- 
thi.s  resolution  shall  be  availnble  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  invp.sM- 
gation  of  any  subject  which  is  beinf;  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpo.se  by  anv  oUier 
committee  of  the  House,  and  tiie  chairman 
of  t)ie  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreiyii 
Coinm.  rce  .^IirH  furnish  li.c  CfHin-ji  ri^e   on 


House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  thLj  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  read- 
ing" .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  fui-ther  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  282  Is  for  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  There 
testified  in  support  of  tlie  resolution  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  tlie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine  i  .  It  was  reported 
by  the  committee  favorably  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  5.  It  calls  for  an  amount  of  $2  809  - 
000. 

The  increase  in  staffing  is  principally 
responsible  for  the  increase  over  tlie 
amount  avaUable  to  the  committee  la-t 
year.  The  staffing  for  tlie  first  time  of 
a  number  of  the  subcommittees  is  addi- 
tionally responsible. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees  anticipate 
an  enormous  Increase  in  oversight  ac- 
tivity, particularly  with  their  new  juris- 
diction over  biomedical  research  and 
development,  health  care  faculties  nurs- 
ing home  construction,  and  so  on 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey 

Mi-s.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  this  budget 
is  now  going  up  over  $2  million:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  tlie  last  session 
J^j^ere  was  avaUable  to  this  committee 

_  Mrs".  FENWICK.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  what  are  they  now  asking 

*o^^  THOMPSON,  f  hey  are  asking  for 
$2,809,000.  and  I  believe  It  to  be  fully 
justified. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  On  what  grounds^ 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  On  the  bases  of 
their  need  for  Increased  staffing,  and 
their  increased  jurisdictional  rcsponsib- 
ihty^he  responsibUity  of  the  nursing 
home^idustry  alone  is  a  prodigious  one 
Mrs/ FENWICK,  How  manv  staff  are 
they  -planning  for  the  nui.^ing  home 
section? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  For  the  Subcom- 
mittee  on  Healtli  and  Environment  an 
iucrea.se  of  10  staff  persons. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Is  there  an  increase 
01  $600,000  for  that  committee' 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Tlie  gentle^^'oman  I.s 
referring  to  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.s.  FExNWICK.  Tlie  Iiuestigative 
ComniiUee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  Oversight  Sub- 
f  oinmittee. 

-Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  did  they  not  Io.se 
.s<  nie  .iurl.sdiction? 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  They  lost  only  j mis- 
diction  over  aviation  and  gained  blo- 
i.iedical  research  and  development, 
I.ealth  care  facilities,  and  nursing  homes. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  WTiat  Is  the  total  rise 
hi  personnel  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
;  late  and  Foreign  Commerce? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  It  Is  23  persons.  Tor 
the  first  time,  the  gentlewoman  might 
be  reminded,  the  rules  noiv  require  the 
staffing  of  the  minority  on  each  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  staffing  Increase  Is  across 
the  board  for  this  committee,  as  it  is 
for  all  the  committees. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Of  collide  as  T<e  all 
know  the  staffing  for  the  minority  L,,  as 
I  understand  it.  one-third  the  numbei- 
for  the  majority  party  and  does  not  in- 
clude InvestigatoiT  staff  to  the  minority 
either.  The  only  thing  I  wonder  about  Is 
that  for  the  relatively  small  increase  in 
the  number  of  personnel  we  have  a  large 
increase  in  the  funding.  What  do  we 
spend  the  funds  on  besides  poi-sonnel? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  On  travel,  consult- 
ants, professional  advice,  printing — 
virtualib'  innumerable  tilings. 

Mrs.  FEN\VICK.  I  thank  the  ee:ule- 
man. 

Mr  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Sperker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 

The  previous  question  v.as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKITR.  Tlie  question  is  on  tlic 
resolution. 

The  resolution  v.as  agreed  to. 

.A,  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Si.raker,  by  di- 
rection of  tiie  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
285  and  ask  for  i^s  immediate  consldcrn- 
tion. 

The  Clo; ::  rer.d  :!ie  rcolurion.  a.'  fol- 
lows: 

a.    Res.    :28.t 

Kcwh-rrf,  That  effective  from  January  a, 
1975,  throiigh  the  ftrst  se?=slon  of  the  Ninety- 
fourih  Congre.>s,  the  e:spell.'^e^,  of  the  Investi- 
gations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
actlnp  as  a  whole  or  by  .siibcommlttee,  not  to 
exceed  $913,985.  tucluUing  expedltxires  ror  the 
employment  of  investigators,  attorneys,  in- 
dividual con.s\i;tants  or  organizations  there- 
of, and  clerical.  Rtenographlr,  nnd  other  as- 
•.i.stants.  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  qx\  vouchers  atitliorlzed 
by  such  commit. :te,  slcned  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  ami  approved  by  the  Coni- 
miitee  on  Hou-e  Administration.  However, 
not  to  e.vcoed  SSfi.iwJO  of  the  amount  provided 
by  tills  re>olur;on  may  he  use'i  to  procure  the 
temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organization.s  thereof 
P>ir.->uant  lO  section  2020)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  ( 2  U  .S.C.  72aM)  ) ; 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  ser.lces  shall  not  prevent  the 
uie  of  suth  lur.ds  for  Bi.y  o'her  aut iio.nzed 
purpose. 

Str.  2.  No  part  of  tlie  I'luids  authori<ied  bv 
this  resoltitlon  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  wiih  tlie  st^tidy  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  .same  purpo.se  h;  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  tlie  chairman  of  the 
ro^mi'tee  on  Interior  a»id  In.mlar  .Affairs 


t-ha;:  funil.h  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mmis- ration  information  with  respect  to  any 
f-tudy  or  Investigation  intended  to  l)e  financed 
irom  svich  funds. 

Src.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
>liall  be  exjjended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
:nlm--tration  under  existing  la'v. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

T!io  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey } 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Ke-,olutioii  285  v.'ould  fund  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
TI:e  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Haley),  the  chairman  of  the 
comm:;*^ee,  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kaiisas  (Mr.  Skubitz),  the 
ranking  minority  mcmoer.  were  before 
(he  Committee  on  Hou.^e  Administration 
and  testified  In  support  of  this  resolution, 
which  requests  an  amount  of  $913,983. 
This  is  unu-sual  in  that  this  represents 
u  decrease  of  9  percent  over  what  was 
available  in  the  last  .se.<;slon  of  the  93d 
C'jngie-s. 

Tlie  re.>oIution  was  unanimously  re- 
l>orted  and  I  therefore  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  the 
previoas  question  is  ordered. 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  tlic 
ruble. 


PHOViDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  II'IVESTIGATIONS.  STUDIES. 
OVFRSIGHT.  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPER.^TIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dl- 
r<»ot!on  of  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Ad- 
mini.^tr.Ttion,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
29,5  and  a.!k  for  its  inunediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Cleik  read  the  i«..'5o]ution  as 
f  ollow.-^ : 

H.  Res.  235 

Re.toh-ed,  That  effective  from  Janu.\'-y  3, 
1975,  the  expen'^.s  of  the  Investigation.^, 
siud!e<?,  and  over.sigiit  responslbiilties  and 
functions  to  be  tondtict-ed  pursuant  to  rule 
X,  .-Uu.>c  2,  paragraphs  (b)(n,  (b)(2),  and 
(c)  (relating  to  general  oversight  respouslbil- 
I'.ie^i.  clause  4(c)  (relating  to  additional 
functions  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations),  and  rule  XI.  clause  1(b)  (relat- 
ing to  the  authorization  of  Investigations  and 
>tud.e.<;i.  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
n.i-tt't>.  Mut  to  exceed  $1,540,000  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  inve.stl- 
;7a-ori.  a'-torneys,  individual  consultants  or 
orgaiiii-aiiou-s  thereof,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hou.se  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  sucli  committee, 
s.gned  by  the  chaiiman  of  sucli  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
AdmlnUtratkin.  However,  nor  to  exceed  $34.- 
000  o'  the  amount  provided  by  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
vr  hitcriniittut  services  of  individual  con- 
sul.ants  or  organizations  tiiereof  pursuant  to 
.section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion .V:t  of  1946   r2  U  S.C.  72.uil^;  but  tUl.s 


mouei.iiy  limitation  on  tbe  proctirement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorl^d  piu'pose. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  ahall  furaUh  the 
Cammlfi/ee  on  House  Admlnistratten  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  study  or  invest  i- 
•,atiou  Intended  to  be  financed  from  sticli 
!  inds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
.'.li.ill  be  expended  pm-suant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  Hotise  Ad- 
ministration uudtr  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  tlie  reading) . 
M;-.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
disijensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed  in 
tiieRECorj). 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  tliere  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  frtmi  Np\\ 
Jc:-.-,ey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hou.<;e 
HCoOlution  295  calls  for  funding  for  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operation."-. 
It  was  supported  by  the  distinguishet: 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Te.xa-s  tMr.  Brooks),  and  tliL- 
r.nnking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Nev; 
York  <Mr.  Horton).  The  resolution  re- 
quests an  amount  of  $1,540,300.  Again, 
the  expanded  activities  and  the  nev. 
staffing  rules  make  this  request  neces- 
sarj'.  I  consider  it  to  be  modest. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mittee has  had  added  to  its  jui-isdiction 
the  area  of  general  revenue  sliaring. 
which  is  an  enormous  responsibility,  anci 
that  it  is  also  now  responsible  for  the 
National  Archives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  rankini.; 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Horton>,  such  time  a.- 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  KORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  than); 
the  gentlemmi  from  New  Jeraey  foi 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  295  would  authorize  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $1,540,000  for  the  Com- 
mittee on Governm.ent  Operations  dminr- 
the  firbt  session  of  the  94th  Congress. 

The  report  accompanying  the  resolu- 
tion gives  full  information  on  the  esti- 
mate of  .salaries  and  other  expenses,  our 
justification  statement,  and  a  presenta- 
tion on  the  estimated  savings  in  govern- 
ment operations  in  which  the  committee 
played  a  substantial  role  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. Let  me  make  a  few  points  in  sup- 
port of  our  request  i 

Fii-st.  Our  request  has  been  carefully 
rcmputed  on  the  basis  of  estimates  from 
our  subcommittee  chairmen  woikiiiK 
closely  w  ith  Chairman  Brooks; 

Second.  Congressman  Hortok.  our 
1  linking  minority  member,  appeared  with 
Mr.  Brooks  before  the  committee.  Tlie 
proposal  reflects  minority  requirements 
and  he  is  m  complete  accord  with  the 
request : 

Third.  The  amount  approved  by  the 
committee  v. ill  permit  us  to  add  eight 
investigative  staff  members.  This  is  a 
ratlier  modest  increase  over  that  author- 
ized by  the  93d  Congress  when  consid- 
ering our  greatly  expanded  jurisdiction; 

Fourth.  Both  our  investigative  and 
ipgisl.Ttive  jiu-i.sdictions  have  been  con- 
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siderably  increased  under  the  new  rules 
f.f  the  House.  We  have  been  vested  with 
an  entirely  new  and. important  element 
of  lei;islative  jurisdiction;  namely,  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  which  falls  in  my 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction:  and 

Fifth.  Last  Congress  we  reported  the 
Itigliest  number  of  bills  in  our  recent 
history.  27.  Of  these.  ^0  became  public 
iaxNS.  We  held  a  total  of  223  days  of 
hearings,  legislative  and  investigative. 
We  issued  28  investigative  reports  and  10 
committee  prints. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govcnr.r.ent  Opera- 
tionr;  Committee  has  a  most  important 
role  to  play  in  this  Congress.  The  funds 
li:a!  have  been  requested  represent  a 
■■.■ery  modest  pud  realistic  i.ppiaisal  of 
f'ur  needs,  and  I  hope  that  the  House 
V  ill  approve  them  .so  th:it  vv?  can  get  on 
v  ith  our  work. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Spe:kf  r,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  rb.c  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordere(i. 

Tlie  resolution  r--as-  agieed  to. 

.\  motion  to  rccon.s'dei"  u"'-;  li;:<!  'hi  the 
tiihle 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMriTy-i::    ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimou.^  consent  t!ii.t  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midr.isht  to- 
niglit  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.'cction  to 
the  request  of  the  pciillfif.nn  from 
Indiana? 

Tlif>re  w  as  no  oljj'ci  i;>i>. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  LXPLWSFS  OF 
THE  INVESTIGATIONS  \f<T)  STUD- 
IES TO  BE  rONDUCiED  BY  THE 
PERMANENT  SELECT  COAIMITTEE 
ON  AGING 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Fpeti'i-.o:,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
'-'87  and  ask  lor  its  iniitiediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  u^^oluvion.  as 
follows: 

H.  Rin.  H«7 

IU:oh-c(f.  Ihat  effective  .i.nu  iu-,\  3.  lf>76. 
the  expenses  of  the  invcstipatioti.s  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  ou  Asiing,  acting  ^v  a  wliole  or 
bv  subcommittee,  noi  to  exceed  .?825.000,  in- 
ilf.ding  expenditures  fcr  the  emplo.  merit  of 
investigators,  attorneys,  rii.d  cleric:,!,  steno- 
sraphlc.  and.  other  a&sistfiras.  a'ud  for  the 
pni'.iu-ement  of  .=;erviros  cf  indi'i-.uial  con- 
sultants or  orf.>finizatloiis  thcreot  pursuam 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Peorgnni- 
v.'uion  Act  oi  1946  (2  U.S.C.  7'Ja(i)  ),  shall  be 
f.aid  cut  of  the  contingent  fund  of  Ui*^  Hotise 
ou  voucheis  authorized  by  such  committee, 
.rig  led  by  the  chairmati  of  f-\ich  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
.\'iiaiiiislration.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000  of  the 
total  amottut  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
he  used  to  procure  the  tem.porary  or  inter- 
miiteiu  services  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
1 1)  cl  tlie  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
isi4fi  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i)):  but  this  monetary 
liiai-uiion  on  the  procurement  of  such  serv- 
icer shrill  not  pretent  the  tise  of  .'■  ich  fimci-= 
.or  Miy  other  authorized  pnvpose. 

fire.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  fiutliori^ed  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Investl- 
-itlun  01  .iny  .subject  w'.ie'..  :~  heine  investi- 


gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  otlii  r 
coimnittee  of  the  House:  and  the  ch.iirman 
of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
shall  ftirnlsh  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  intended  to  l)e  fi- 
nanced from  such  fuiros. 

Sec  .3.  Funds  authorised  by  tMs  resolts- 
tlon  shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  reguUi- 
tions  established  by  the  Con:uiit\ee  on  Hou.-,e 
Adminl.siiu' ion  in  aci  firclnm-e  v.M'.i  exisiiii- 
laW. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  read- 
ing'. Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  further  reading  oi  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  with  ?nd  tlmt  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nov 
Jersey? 

Th,»re  w  as  nc  objection. 

Co: i;.in' JLE  a-\u nh- ;i  n't 

Tjie  SPE.'\KER.  The  Cltrk  '■  iii  lepoit 
Ihe  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

C;omiuitTee  amendment:  On  pafce  1.  line  -3. 
.'•'.' iKc  out   '.$825,000,"  nnd  insert  ■^jG0O,O00,''. 

Thf.coinmitrte  nmcncUnpnt  wn<  ag;V'»d 
to 

Mr.  THOMP,SON.  Mi.  Spei'kei.  thi.- 
resohitiflP  calls  for  the  furding  of  the 
new  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  It  \\a.> 
siipijorted  by  the  new  chairman  of  that 
ccimmittee.  the  distinguislied  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall i  and  by 
the  distinsruished  ranking  member  from 
Caliiornia  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson*. 

This  is  a  new  committee.  We  have 
no  historical  guidelines.  They  pre  funded 
difj"prenth'  than  the  standing  commit tec.- 
v.ith  legislative  jurisdiction.  Tlieir  juris- 
diction i.-i  to  investigate  and  study  urob- 
l(-ni.<  conlronting  older  Americans.  Thej 
propose  to  establish  four  subcommittees. 
Tiieu-  original  reqiipst  v.tis  for  S325.000. 
It  wr.s  smended  to  $600,000  by  the  di.-— 
tin5?i!i';hed  gentlemnn  fro'.n  Oiiio  'Mr. 
DF.v^.^•E)  and  I  yield  to  i  irn  (or  pu;i?oses 
of  riel)ate  only, 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  just  wish 
to  comment  that  the  new  select  commit- 
tee has  no  experience.  We  have  reduced 
the  amount  from  $825,000  to  $600,000 
If  in  their  work  we  find  they  need  more, 
they  can  request  more.  I  think  the 
amendment  was  adopted   unanimouslv. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  vas  ndojned 
mianimously. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  move  the  pi  ctious  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

I'he  previous  question  \>. as  ordcicJ. 

The  resolution  was  agr;.f-d  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.'^ider  \vu.~  l?tid  on  Mic 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  INVESTIGATIONS, 
STUDIES,  OVERSIGHT.  AND  FUNC- 
TION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THF 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON.'  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
283  and  a.sk  for  its  immedij'te  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clevk  repd  the  rc-oUition.  a^-- 
ionow.« ; 

II.  Rrs.  2dJ 

Re.^olvs'cJ,  Tliat  effective  Jnntiary  3.  Iti7.=;. 
the  e::penses  of  the  Inve-ii^'ntions;.  «i<'.tdU"3. 


and  over^ij-ht  resjjr.nsibilitie-:  iii.d  functions 
lo  be  conducted  pursuant  to  rule  X.  rlnufe 
2(b)(1)  (rpl<i!.i:2  to  f,eneral  oversight  re- 
.sponsioilitie? ) ,  and  rule  XI,  clause  1(b)  (re- 
lating to  the  auihorlzKtion  ol  Inve.'^tifHtions 
and  -iludiesi,  by  the  Committee  ou  tno  Dis- 
trict ol  Columljia,  actmt;  as  a  whole  or  by 
.sviocoir.mittee.  not  to  exceed  «.375. 511.34,  in- 
cluding e.xpcnd.tures  for  the  emplcyincnt  of 
investigators,  at torney.-  consultants,  and  ei;- 
perts.  and  clerical,  stenocraphic,  and  other 
a^sist.ir,^.  and  all  c\peiises  ii'-ressary  fur 
tri'vel  ar.d  .sub-i.'-ienre  iaciirrcd  by  members 
.lad  employee.-;  while  engaged  in  the  activities 
ot  tiip  conimii  tee  or  ftiiy  subcoinmiiiee  theie- 
vi.  .^lr<!l  be  p.  -.d  o\it  tlie  coir.in^ent  fiuid  of 
liu  House  on  vouchers  aiiihovized  bv  sticii 
roinm.ittee.  .'Signed  by  the  chairmen  oi  such 
c=)niinit'ee.  nnd  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Hon->e  Administration.  Not  to  exceed  &5n.- 
00(1  ol  tlie  total  amount  provided  by  this 
re-jol.iiion  may  be  used  to  pioeure  the  t^in- 
ptirary  or  luTernaiteul  services  ol  indlvidiml 
constiltants  or  organizations  thereof  piir- 
siiant  to  .section  202(1)  of  the  I.egisl.itlve 
Reorsani/ation  Act  ot  1946  (2  U  S.C.  72a (i)  ) ; 
but  tills  moneiary  limitation  on  the  pro- 
c'uempiii  Ol  such  .servicc.=;  .shall  not  prevent 
the  u?;e  of  such  funds  lor  any  oilier  aii- 
thori/cd  purpose. 

S!-c.  2.  liri  pan  C'f  the-  iaiici>  atii'iorlzed  by 
this  re.solution  sLkII  be  a'.ailabic  for  e.v- 
peruUtine  In  connection  with  tlie  study  or 
invei-tiaation  of  aiiy  subject  which  is  being 
inve.s'ifutted  for  the  same  purpfise  by  any 
c.iher  committee  of  the  Hous^e,  and  the  chair- 
man oi  the  Committee  on  the  Di.<-trict  of 
Columbia  shall  furnish  the  Conunittee  on 
Houst'  Admiiiislraiiou  Information  wi:h  rt-- 
.-jjecL  to  .iiiv  study  or  investigation  lu'endcd 
to   be   fitinnced   from  such   funds. 

Srr.  3.  Punds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tion., established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
.Atiiniiiistiatiou  under  existing  law. 

:.:;•  THOMPSON  •  during  the  readir.>i . 
-Mr.  .Speaker,  I  ask  unttnimous  consent 
thot  lurther  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  ii  be  pi  luted  'n 
the  Recoro. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi'  the  yentleman  from  New 
J( isey? 

There  v,as  no  objection. 

.Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Sueake/.  House 
Resolution  283  is  for  the  funding  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  was  testified  to  on  behalf  of  the  honor- 
able oentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiGi.s'.  tlie  chairman,  and  the  .lonor- 
able  ■tentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
GviiEi  the  ranking  minorily  Member. 
They  were  in  complete  agreement.  It 
V5.<;  I'cpcited  by  a  iuia:iiinous  vote  on 
March  17. 

There  is  requested  for  this  conimittee 
aii  Hniouni  cf  S37,i411.34.  We  felt  that 
it  wos  fully  justified  by  the  two  disfin- 
snished  eentlenvn  who  testified  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

The  committee  hi'S  increa.-cd  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  addition  of  resjionsiljilitv  for 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  for  debate  onht 
to  the  !;entlcnutn  from  Maryl.'-tnd  /Mr. 
Bwman). 

Mr.  BAUM.-\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ju.v 
wanted  to  a.'.k,  since  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  lost  coiL-id- 
erable  jurisdiction  over  locol  District  of 
C:olumbia  affairs  a.s  a  result  of  the  home 
rt;le  bill  passed  la-t  year,  why  v.e  aij 
a.-king  lor  a  thiid  more  fundiii:,  than  in 
the  last  Congre.'^s?  Did  the  Committee  oit 
II.'iu.- f  .'\clmi!;i^trafir.n  'ock  into  t]ii'= ".  t*"'ii 
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for  $130,000  now  more  tiian  when  ihe 
committee  had  a  wider  jurisdiction? 

Mi-.  THOMPSON.  Yes;  we  did.  Al- 
though they  lost  direct  control  by  en- 
actment of  the  home  rule  bill,  they  still 
have  responsibility  for  examining  and 
ovei-seeing  all  the  activities  and  all  of 
(he  acts  of  the  District  Council. 

In  fact.  In  the  long  run,  although  liiey 
lost  some  jurisdiction,  the  requirement 
of  so  much  over.<;ight  fully  justifies  the 

i  II CTP  3.  SC 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  ?>rr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  say  that  I 
tinderstand  the  concern  of  my  colleague 
from  Marjiand.  I  would  point  out  that 
this  Is  the  first  year  of  home  rule  and 
the  problems  of  the  District  are  tiau- 
matic  and  actually  oversight  implica- 
tions and  duties  for  this  committee  are 
extreme. 

Strange!'.-  enouiih,  while  Consre-s  wa? 
running  tlie  District,  we  never  bothered 
to  oversee  It,  but  now  ujider  home  i-ule 
wliich  v.e  pai>sed.  we  are  given  a  diiec- 
tive  to  oversee  every  activity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  year,  when  the  govern- 
ment is  just  being  formed,  this  is  an 
even  more  diCBcult  job  thnn  any  of  us 
possibly  could  Imagine. 

We  are  going  to  try  quite  serioubly  to 
live  up  to  that  char^ie.  I  believe  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  to  live  up  to  its  tremendoas 
oversight  problems.  I  am  sine  we  can 
handle  them  properly  under  the  law. 
whicii  is  a  matter  of  law,  with  the  .'■taff 
we  have. 

I  would  -sa.v  to  liie  genUeman  from 
Maryland,  hiivmjj  mcreased  hi  rank 
ratlier  rapidly  due  to  pi-oble.ma  we  did 
not  foresee  la.st  November,  I  find  myself 
totally  biuied  under  the  responsibilities 
coming  to  us  over  budget  items  and  op- 
erational factors  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. I  never  even  bothered  to  concern 
myself  with  tirem  before.  As  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Fiscal  Affairs 
Committee.  I  do  not  think  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  enough  hours  in  the  day.  in  365 
days  of  this  year,  to  be  able  to  come  to 
the  Ho-ji;e  honestly  and  ttll  tlie  Mem- 
bers wliat  wf  are  doing  and  how  v, e  are 
doing  ii. 

I  would  iU  se.-t  that  maybe  2  yeai-s 
from  now  the  gentleman  would  have  a 
perfect  right  to  say  cut  It  down,  but  hi 
tiie  forming  of  a  brandnew  government, 
new  home  rule,  there  are  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities in  reporting  to  Congress 
which  are  going  to  be  a  horrendous  Job. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  mi'^ht  ob- 
serve that  each  committee  must  come 
before  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration at  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion. It  is  our  intent,  this  being  oiir  first 
experience  during  the  new  Congress  with 
the  increased  staff  and  oversight  work 
mandated  by  the  new-  rules,  to  e.^iamlne 
what  is  done  during  the  course  of  this 
session,  before  approving  budgets  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tlie  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  w  as  laid  on  tJie 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
315  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con.sidera- 
lion. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Rts,  315 

Re-ioUed,  That  (a)  effective  Jami.iry  3. 
1975.  the  expenses  of  the  lavesiigattous  aiul 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  rule  XI 
of  the  Ri'.les  of  the  House  oJ  Representatives, 
by  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $965,000,  inc'.udlntr  expendi- 
tures— 

( 1 )  for  the  einployment  of  experts,  l.-ivesti- 
!;<ttor.-i,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  otlit-r  a.-;- 
i:  tauts;  and 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of 
Indirifi'ial  ron.suUantH  or  organlzatloT'.s 
thereof  pursuant  to  Kection  202*1)  of  the 
Lepi.-lative  Reorganization  Act  of  !!>4G  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(i)  ); 

.-hall  be  paid  out  of  the  continyeut  fui.d  of 
Tht*  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  slijned  by  the  chaUnutn  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

tbt  Not  to  exceed  $75,000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  bo 
ii.«ed  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  con.suitant*  or  or- 
tianiz:U!ons  thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  i2  U.SC,  72a(l)):  but  this  monetorj- 
llmitu.ion  on  the  procnirement  of  such  serv- 
ices s.-iall  not  prevent  the  use  of  sui  h  fund.-^ 
lor  any  other  authorized  purposes. 

Stc.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  b; 
tnis  reoolutlon  ahall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  conii.ection  with  the  study  or  Inves- 
tigation of  any  Bubjett  which  is  being  In- 
v?s'lfrtited  for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  Hoti.se;  and  the  chairman  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  fur- 
nish the  Committee  on  House  Adminlstratiou 
information  with  respect  to  any  itudy  or 
Inveitigatiou  luierded  to  be  financed  from 
buch  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  tht.s  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  Hous« 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  ( during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
thiit  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihs  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianiiiious  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
committee  in  this  resolution  be  changed 
from  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
This  action  will  make  tlie  resolution  con- 
form to  the  change  in  the  rules  which 
was  adopted  after  tliC  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Tlie  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  o:  the  ^^rntlcm;trl  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  wa.5  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr  Speaker,  House 


Resolution  315,  for  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  calls  for  funding 
in  the  amount  of  $965,000.  It  was  justi- 
fied and  tefUfled  to  on  behalf  of  tliat 
committee  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania iMr.  MoHCAii) ,  the  chaiiman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  gentleman  front 
Michigan  (Mr.  Bkoomfiei.d)  ,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  They  were  unani- 
mous in  their  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
tliis  committee  has  considerably  in- 
treo.sed  jurisdiction  in  the  following 
areas:  International  commodity  agree- 
ments and  export  controls;  international 
education;  hiternational  trade;  trading 
■tvith  the  enemy ;  customs  administration ; 
Intelligence  activities;  international 
financing  of  morlfetai-y  institutions;  and 
International  fishing  agreements,  amont^ 
others.  I  believe  the  requett  would  bo 
lolly  justified. 

Mr.  Spejiker,  I  move  the  previou-s  ques- 
tion on  tlie  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordcreci. 

Tiie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oa  tlu- 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARD-S 
OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
minl.^tiation,  I  call  up  House  Resolutloii 
1G2  i*nd  ask  for  it.s  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clcik  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rrs.  162 

r.efolivd.  That  (a)  effective  Jantiary  3. 
1975,  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  Is  authorized,  in  carrying  out  Iti 
functions  and  duties  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  to  Incur  stich  expenses,  not  to  exceed 
J 35,000,  as  the  committee  considers  appro- 
priate, including  expenditures — 

(1)  lor  the  employment  of  conmiittee  otaff 
personnel;  and 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  Indi- 
vidual cofLsultants  or  organizations  thereo; 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legl.slatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1940  (2  U,S.C.  72a(l) ). 
Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  otit  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  ati- 
thorlzed  by  such  committee,  signed  by  tin- 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  818.000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
u.sed  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermtf- 
teut  services  of  Individual  consultants  oi 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  sectioi' 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  AC 
of  1946  (2  U.S,C,  72a(l) );  but  such  monetai'. 
limitation  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  sitcii 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  piu-p>o.se. 

ate.  2.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
bhall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regtilatlons 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
minlatratiou  in  accordance  with  exlsthig  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (dmlng  tlie  read- 
hig ) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  fmther  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  w-ith  and  that  it  be 
piinted  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cbalr  recognl2es 
tlie  gentlenutn  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompsoit). 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mi'.  Speaker,  Hotise 
Resolution  162  is  for  the  financing  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. It  is  a  request  in  the  amount  of 
£35,000.  It  Is  justified  by  the  dlstin- 
jiulshed  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Flynt\  supported  by  the 
janking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Cavolina,  Floyd  Spence. 

We  consider  it  to  be  an  extremely  mod- 
ect  request. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  ihp  pi-evious  ques- 
I  ion  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  Oidered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  moiioa  to  reconsider  \va,s  laid  on  the 
iablc, 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  w-ithin  which 
to  revi.se  ard  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  this  and  on  the  other  funding 
resolutlotis  con:iidercd  today. 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ypntlenuf.)  from  Npw 
Jer.sey? 

There  v,  as  no  objection. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  BOARD— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNrrED  STATLS  <  H.  DOC.  NO. 
94-84 > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
ilie  following  nic.-sage  from  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompan.y- 
Ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  an<i  Te^  hnolooy  nnd  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

Tn  1h<^  Cor:(7r<A-.v  of  the  Unilid  Statcfi: 

I  am  pleased  lo  r-ubmit  to  the  Con- 
gress tlie  Sixth  Amiual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Boaid. 

Our  Nation'.-.  conunitnienL  to  a  strong 
program  of  scientific  research  is  well- 
ioimdcd.  Science  has  stretched  tlie  hori- 
zons of  man  by  providing  knowledge 
tliat  enlai-ges  oiu-  understanding  of  the 
universe  and  mankind.  Scientific  re- 
search has  helijed  us  .solve  a  wide  range 
of  pit)blems  and  provided  the  basis  for 
expanding  productivity,  strengthening 
our  economy  arid  natio:ial  security,  and 
improving  the  quulity  of  our  lives. 

There  are  many  new  challenges  ahead, 
including  mankind's  growing  power  to 
affect  the  future  and  to  modify — both  In- 
tentionally and  unintentioiially — tlie 
basic  conditions  and  quality  of  hfe.  The 
National  Science  Board  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  by  cei-etul  study  of 
a  number  of  the  challenges  that  face  our 
country  and  the  woild,  including  popula- 
tion growth.,  food  supply,  energy  de- 
mands, mineral  resource  supply,  weather 
and  climate  modification,  ancl  environ- 
mental chai-ge.  The  Boai-d  has  recom- 
mended expanded  reseairh  to  help  us 
prepaid  for  these  challenges. 

Our  strong  national  .scientific  research 
effort  must  be  maintained  with  support 
from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Ped- 
crnl  Government  will  spend  ST. 4  billion 
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for  the  support  of  rcseai-ch.  My  197!5 
budget  asks  the  Congress  to  provide  $8.2 
billion — an  Increase  of  10  percent.  This 
increase,  even  though  larger  than  that 
requested  for  many  programs,  will  not 
permit  support  for  all  important  re- 
search. For  this  reason,  the  National 
Science  Board's  report  is  especially  .sig- 
nificant. The  recommendations  of  the 
distinguished  scientists  that  make  up  the 
Boai'd  should  be  useful  in  identifying 
those  areas  of  research  that  warrant  the 
highest  priority. 

I  am  asking  all  Federal  agencies  to 
consider  the  Board's  recommendatiors  in 
developing  their  research  programs.  I 
also  commend  the  report  to  the  Congre.-s 
and  the  American  people. 

Gerald  R    Ford. 

The  White  House,  March  21 ,  1975. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  APPOINT:S  AD 
HOC  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  REA'IEW 
LIQUID  METAL  FAST  BREEDER 
REACTOR  PROGRAM 

tMr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
inLssion  to  addiess  the  House  lor  1  uiin- 
u(e  and  to  revise  and  extend  lil.^  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.ani  to 
gi\e  lo  each  Member  of  the  House  the 
assurance  that  the  Joint  Committee  en 
Atomic  Energy  is  going  to  accord  to  every 
Intel  es led  party  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  tlie  matter  of  breeder 
read  CIS. 

Our  distinguished  collei.-4UC.  the  scii- 
lleman  from  Washing  ton  iMi.  McC'or- 
MACK>  has  been  appointed  chuii-niaii  of 
an  ad  hoc  committee  and  iiat;  be -n  iii- 
stiiicted  in  detail  to  accord  the  liiU  op- 
)>ortunity  mentioned  prcvion  h  , 

The  order  I  now  place  in  the  R^coi-.;;; 
I  t*re.ss  relea-se  No.  799,  for  inin.ediate  release, 

March   20,    1975,   from    the   Offlce    ui    the 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eiierj^yl 
Joint  Committee  Appoints  Au  Hoc  St.ncoj.:- 

itriTEE    To    Review    Liquid    Mf.,.*i,    F.ast 

Breeder    Reactor    Psogbam 

Senator  John  O,  Pastore.  Ch.iir^ncn  of  'I:© 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enerty  an- 
nounced that  the  Committee  on  March  JO, 
1975,  decided  to  appoint  an  Ad  Hoc  Suh- 
commlttei  to  review  the  Llo.uld  Metal  Fa,-.t 
Breeder  Reactor  Program  of  the  Enei-gv  Re- 
search and  Development  Adnlinlft^r,^tio.) 
(ERDA), 

The  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  v. ill  be  ch.iirtd 
by  Co:igre«!sman  Mike  McCormack  of  Wash- 
ington, Al!  Joint  Committee  members  h.-^ve 
been  invited  to  participate  i;;  the  a-Tj'ities 
of  the  Subcommittee. 

It  was  decided  that  the  S'!>i'X)mrnitTee  will 
proceed  at  the  earliest  pos.?ible  date  with 
an  extensive.  In-depth  review  of  the  I.MFBR 
program  and  related  encry  resource  ques- 
tions. A  part  of  this  review  will  Inchide  pub- 
lic hearn:gs  at  which  government  ■ni: ne~.se-:. 
and  others  repre.sentiiig  all  points  ci  view 
wi'l  be  invited  to  partlclpnte.  The  s>""iedtilin^; 
of  certain  of  these  subcommittee  hcarlrg.s 
must  aw.i't  further .  cnn-sultntioTi  with  D/. 
Robert  C.  Seaman.s,  Jr.,  the  Adn•,iui£^rator  oi' 
BRDA,  regarding  the  timing  for  the  comple- 
tion of  on-going  studies  relevant  to  the 
LMFBR  program  and  hU-  review  of  them. 
Consequently,  It  Is  not  feasible  to  doli-y  au- 
thorization of  the  Admlnistrst'on's  Fiscal 
Year  1976  budget  request  for  the  LMFBR 
program.  That  budget  request  Ls  being  han- 
dled bv  the  regular  atitlir.rfya*)-,''.  »>'-o<"ef'!ire^. 


EMERGENCY  MTDDLE-INCOMF 
HOUSING  ACT  OF   197.T 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  S-pcaker.  I  uio.o 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  tlie  Whole  noui:e  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  Uie  further  con- 
sideration 01  the  bill  tllJt.  4485)  to  pro- 
vide for  er€"atei-  homeownei-ship  oppor- 
tunitic-  for  middle-income  families  and 
to  encourage  more  efScient  use  of  knid 
and  enprpy  resources. 

Tlir  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  tlie 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania    'Mr.  Bap^kett)  . 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THh  Oi.MMnTtE  OP  TBE  WHOIR 

.A.cfordingly  the  House  resohcd  it.-,f-lf 
into  tlie  Committee  of  the  Wliole  Hjuse 
on  the  State  of  tlie  Union  for  i,he  further 
ccn.sideration  of  the  bill  H.R,  4435,  wiiii 
ATr  GiAiMO  in  llie  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  W^lPn  the  Commit- 
tee rose  en  yesterday,  the  Clerk  h?d  rer.d 
t!iron?h  section  1.  ending  on  page  1.  line 
.T.  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  amendment"^  at  t!ii? 
point,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

riNDTXCS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sfc  2.  iu>  The  Coi\eres,s  finds  that — 

(7)  mnny  fi.niilies  of  middle  income  ciui- 
i!'(t  p;ff,rd  to  purchaste  homes  nt.  currctit 
jirict'-i  and  higli  inieie)<t  rates: 

(2)  tiie  decline  in  the  home  purchasing 
pov.or  of  micidle-income  families  has  con- 
nibui'd  ti>  the  ,v  vere  economic  recession  of 
iiiC  bf.iicling  indM.-^try  lind  ;ho.se  U:dustrits 
(•.•■;i'M".<"iit  upo.'!   the  buildin;^  li'dustry; 

(;<)  ihc  sharp  declir.e  In  ^ou^ing  strirn 
jffipRrdizes  the  attalnmriit  of  an  adeq.iuie 
loii-iiiie  stock  In   the  years   ahead; 

I  v)  the  accessibility  of  homeov.iiership  lO 
nuddlp-income  persoiw  is  turiher  a-gravated 
ny  the  lii^ih  cor-ls  of  laiid  and  luel  a^-^ocinUd 
vith  lov-dea-iTv  development; 

M>-,  BARRETT  fdurlng  the  reading;*. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day, this  is  a  12-p3ge  bill.  Therefore,  I 
.1^!;  unanimou-i  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considfTcd  as  read,  printed  in  the 
liRiorn.  und  open  for  amm.-iment  ft 
;inv  poiiit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectio;i 
t)  the  rcque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pprn-vl-/anla? 

My.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
vv:  the  rifht  (o  objott.  will  the  gentle- 
man irom  Pennsylva,nia  assure  us  that 
lie  d'tcs  not  intend  to  limit  the  time  dur- 
ing which  amendments  may  be  offered? 

^Tr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  v.ill  .yield.  I  would  not  desire 
to  Iirr,it  tae  time  on  the  part  of  any  Mem- 
ber, I  v,ill  give  as  mucli  t'.me  to  any  Mom- 
l;.i  of  the  House  as  that  Member  desires. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  f'oi-ther 
rer-rrviti'-;  the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
Di-an  then  has  no  intention  lo  limit  the 
ti!!ip  ior  t!ip  I  onsideration  of  arapnf!- 
men;s, 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would,  only  In  the  event  there  was  a 
prolonscd  debate  on  an  amendment. 
HoT^ever.  at  this  time,  I  would  have  no 
desire  or  intention  to  limit  the  time  fo;' 
consideration  of  any  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  cannot  give  me  that  B.s.sur- 
aii'^e,  Tobicot, 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Ttie  Clei-k  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read  as  follows: 

(5)  rcces?;oa.iry  pressaisj  iii  Ihe  economy 
ii.ne  created  .^n  exce.'^^lvely  lurga  inventory 
•-It  iiii;o!cI.  newly  constructed  residential 
properties  which,  although  seriously  needed. 
:^ve  beyond  the  fin.i.nclal  me:Hii.>!  of  prospective 
tjiijeri  who  are  unable  to  tiud  acceptable 
i.'Kingage  credii,  terms;  and 

lu)  such  inventory  is  di.-i-iiaaiiig  rUe  con- 
.^  ruction  of  additional  seriously  ueedea  resi- 
Ueutial  units,  and  coutiibutiii^'  to  an  e.ves- 
!:lve)y  high  uiiemplojmeut  rate  in  th?  iKure- 
bnilding  and  rel.\;ed  iiidu.striei. 

lb)  I:  is  the  purpo.^  ol'  this  Ac*  to  rodnce 
lir^li  mor'gage  interest  costs  to  n.iddle-iu- 
•:o:r.e  trtinllies  .^nd  to  stimulate  employment 
ill  the  homebuildmg  indus'.'-v  diiiing  the 
current  emergencv  period  and  tc<  encourage 
land  and  enersy  conservation,  '.vliere  uppro- 
priare.  to  redtice  frriher  ihe  c>>-:f'  of  li'.me- 
owuershlp. 

Ml-.  M. KINNEY.  Mr.  Chainiian.  I 
m.ike  the  point  ol'  order  that  a  quorum  :.s 
net  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  i,  ciuo.um 
i.s  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  iu't  he  will 
vacate  ptoceeriinp<^  under  t::e  Ciill  vi^.cn 
a  ciuorum  of  the  Commit  tec  appear.. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
'.■iectronic  device. 

The  call  v.as  taken  by  electronic  device. 

uuor.iM  C^LI.  V.\C.\T£D 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundicd  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  Quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whcif  is  pres-'i.t.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXIII.  clau.^e  2  further 
proceedings  under  tbe  rail  .mt..:I  be  con- 
sidered a*  vacated. 

Tne  Co.nmitLci;  will  re.--iiine  it.-  hii'^i- 

Il>">.s, 

I  oMvn  rv  f:  AMI  .s^iMt  V .  - 

Tile  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  vill  re- 
tort the  first  tv.o  rommittf-e  iimerd- 
menis. 

Tlie  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amcntinieuts:  On  pjige  '_'.  line 
2",  strike  out  "is  dissuading"  and  .ii-ert  in 
lieu  there'll'    discourages". 

On  page  2,  beginning  in  line  21.  r-tril-te  out 
•  coniributlng"  and  insert  In  lie'i  thereof 
•■coutributes". 

The  committee  amenumetit.s  v.eie 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  the  remfiiuder  of  the 
bill  a.s  follows: 

if..pOR»RY     ».'.  MEOWNERSHIP     A.SSKf  VXt:     A'"- 
THORriY 

Sfc.  :l.  'ihe  Secretary  oi  Hou.>iu5  and  Ur- 
b»a  Development  (hereinafter  rererred  to  as 
-•ihe  Secietary")  is  authorized  to  reduce  in- 
i«re8t  rates  on  home  moi-lgavies  for  middle- 
incume  families — 

,1)  l.y  making,  and  cuntracting  to  «irl:e. 
luriodic  interest  reduction  payments   xs  de- 

.ibed  ill  section  4: 

t2)  by  making,  and  contractiug  lo  make, 
i.'.ierest  rate  differential  payments,  as  dc- 
srrlbed  iu  jection  5:  and 

Kit  b>  purchasing'.  anJ  i,oii.:t:iitt;ng  to  pt-r- 
i-iifise,  below-nuirke I -interest-rate  mortgages, 
•iuoiiuh  the  facilities  of  the  Gover.iment  Na- 
fional  Morijjage  Association  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "ihe  Association'  i.  as  described 
i>:  -i:c;ion  6. 

iNiEHEer  EiuucrioN  rAVM£.:."iS 

^h^.  4.  ii.)  Interest  reduction  payn^ci.ts 
wade  on  behalf  of  middle-ii.coir.e  families 
.shi»U  equal  the  difference  between  the 
tir"ioiii!f  iif  prinfipi^l    interrs'    rvd  r.viv  movt- 


f.'.i^e  in.^.tr.ince  preii.ium  due  under  a.  houii- 
mortgage,  and  the  amount  oi  principal  and 
interest  due  if  the  home  mortg.-^ge  were  to 
bear  liitercsr  a'  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum. 

(b)  Interest  reduction  payments  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  clwellinK  unit  oii'v 
for  such  period  as  the  fr.nUlv  on  \^ho^e 
behalf  the  paymeiils  are  made  occupies  iho 
dui-Iliiig  uuii.  Such  p.iymei.t.s  shtiU  be  made 
in  the  mil  amount  provided  ior  in  subrii-iUoa 
la)  for  the  first  three  years  during  which 
a  family  occi'ples  a  d.velling  unit.  75  per 
centum  ta  such  amount  in  the  fourth  year, 
50  per  centum  of  such  ainount  in  the  fifth 
yeir.  and  2.5  per  centum  of  such  amount 
lii  the  sixth  yc.iv.  No  iutere.'-t  reduction  pay- 
r;'-nts  shall  be  ni.ide  alter  such  sixth  year. 

(c)  Intere.it  reduciion  paymentc  on  behall 
of  an  occupant  of  a  cooperative  housing 
project  shall  be  in  amouiits  ci-mputed  on  the 
bnst.s  of  the  ionnulh  set  foiih  in  sub.sedlon 
(rt)  applving  the  cooperative  member'.s  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  obligations  under  the 
p'o.jec*  mort'^i^ye  to  the  items  r.pcclfied  lu 
liie  formula. 

(■.i  s  For  purposes  of  chapter  I  o.'  the  Inior- 
i.:.l  Re\-cii!te  Code  of  1954,  the  paymento 
described  in  thl.s  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
'•;e  applied  ill  their  entirety  toward  the  pivv- 
n;f.'U  of  I'ie  interest  due  luidcr  a  mort^  ilo. 

INTFHF.b.T    R,\T£    Dlf^fPFNUM     I'.\YMENT.S 

SfC*.  5.  .An  Interest  rate  diflerential  pay- 
ment, bhall  equal  the  riiflerf-nce  between  the 
amount  oi  the  outstanding  priiKipul  balance 
oi  a  h"me  mortgage  and  the  amoiuit  which 
would  tje  paid  foi  the  moiigage  ti  it  were 
piiced  to  Fio'''lde  a  marker  yield,  as  deier- 
nnned  by  the  Secret.'iiy.  The  iiitere--t  rate  on 
a  home  mortgage  with  respect  to  which  an 
interest  rate  dirferential  payment  i=  made 
to  the  mortgagee  shall  not  exceed  7  per 
cei.i  i.m  per  aui'Um. 

I»VTH(.H*S»;    C'K    >;><RTC*tES 

grc  6.  (R)  The  As'ocifttloil  shall  pur- 
chase, or  commit  to  purchp.=e.  a  home  mon- 
anyp  pcrsuant  to  thi.s  .'^ct  a(  a  price  equal 
to  p:ir.  The  interest  raie  on  suuh  a  rjiortgage 
;hMl  not  ex'-ePd  7  per  centum  per  annum 
'iiie  A.siHiciaiion  Is  authoriiied  to  service,  ;.ell 
■  iv  o  hei-wi--.-  deal  in  :>'.oMgrtt:e  ptirohi^sed 
piir.=ii!'nt  to  11"  !s  Act. 

ibi  A  home  mortpii.e  ■■h'.'^h  is  not  insured 
ti  .de.'  the  Natloiitil  Kcusing  Act  or  insured* 
i>r  tjuarftnteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
rnlied  Slates  Code,  shall  not  be  purchased 
by  the  Asb.iciation  unle.s^  either  (li  the  out- 
standing principal  balance  of  the  mcrtg.T.^e 
does  not  esceed  80  per  Lenium  of  ii'.e  value 
of  tne  property  securing  t've  niortgr.ge  or 
1 2)  tue  mortgage  Is  insured  by  a  qualified 
iii.,urer  as  determined  by  the  Association. 

I  '•)  The  As-soclatioii  way  is.sue  to  the  Secre- 
lary  of  the  Treasury  its  ob':g:ul.-ins  in  an 
nmoiint  ou'.sliiiKiing  at  pny  one  time  huiu- 
cieni  to  enable  the  As.sociaiion  to  carry  out 
its  luuctious  under  this  sectu/n.  Each  such 
obligation  shall  mature  p.t  such  time  and 
be  redeemable  at  tiie  op>ton  ol  the  Associ.':- 
rioii  in  such  manner  as  may  be  dotcnninocl 
by  the  Association,  and  .shall  bear  interest 
at  a  rale  dctermitied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  lakiiig  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  yield  on  o.astauding  marketable 
obligations  oi  the  United  States  of  compar- 
able maturities  diuit^g  the  month  preccdiiig 
the  issuance  of  the  obllgatioi''  of  the  A-~.^o- 
ciatlcn.  The  Secretary  f^f  the  Trea.sur-  i- 
atuhorlT^ed  and  directed  to  purchase  i.ny 
obligations  i>f  the  Astociatiuii  Issued  under 
this  section,  and  for  siiih  purposes  the  Secre- 
t;uy  of  the  Ticasury  is  authorized  to  use 
us  a  public  debt  fr^iu- action  the  proceeds 
from  the  srile  ol  any  securities  isstied  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  li'.ie- 
afler  in  force,  and  the  purpose.s  tor  \\hich 
securities  may  be  issued  under  the  Sccor.-l 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  ns  new  or  hereafter  Ui 
force,  are  extended  to  include  any  ptirchasc 
<  f  ihe  Asso'-iatU-n  «  obllcations  hcreundor. 


iiliil^  The  Air.cc'atlon  i.s  authorised  to 
guarantee  securities  based  oii  pools  or  tru-.ts 
ot  the  mortgaj-es  purchased  or  a^si^ted  by 
the  Association  tinder  this  Act  u.^  proviu^:! 
in  section  SOeigt  of  the  National  Uou-in; 
Act  with  respect  to  federally  insured  c>' 
gunrante'>d  mortgnpes  and  lo  act  as  i->.-iter  ui 
such  giiirauteed  securities,  lije  .A->.sociatioi\ 
shall  ptisstss  with  respfci  tfi  tcciuities  imc'er 
this  Aci  all  the  powers  it  po-sc-ses  \\\.'':\ 
respect  lO  securities  guaranteed  under  sti<  ti 
section  306(!i).  and  tlie  provisloi's  di  sm>. 
section  shall  apuiv  ti>  =;ui:anters  instle;-  tins 
Act. 

(2(  The  .^--,ociat!(••!'.  may  otter  ml  si  '1  any 
senultles  guaranteed  uiider  this  Act  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank,  and  .-~uch  Bank  i 
n"inori'ed  to  purchase  am  securities  .^>' 
ul:>red.  The  Association  m.iy  aKo  olfcr  ,.iid 
sell  any  such  guarunieed  sc  iiritics  to  ati' 
Federal  R.'serie  hank.  The  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  such  securities  when  Is^utd  V>y 
ilie  Association  shall  be  treated  in  the  Pl- 
enums in  the  .same  manner  as  if  .such  pru- 
ceeds  were  fioni  the  sale  of  ilie  underlviii^- 
morttjages, 

le)   The  Association  is  authorised  to  puy 
for   services   pcrff)rmfd   In    carrying    out    it' 
fuin  lions  iiiider  tiiis  Act  without  regard   'i> 
any    Umltaiion   on   adiulnistraii'e   ••\pt-'-.i 
lieie'ntore  ?'iaried 

Tl'UMIJONo 

s.  I-.  v.  .\    i'-..-d  in  tills  Act — 

(ai  i'iie  leiin  ■iuiddle-incin;.  fauill.t.-- 
menus  those  families  (Including  slnele  in- 
dividual.';) whose  incomes  do  no;  exceed  1:10 
per  centum  of  the  medhni  income  for  th.e 
area,  as  detcrinired  by  the  Secretaty.  wl'h 
.Tdjusiments  for  smaller  or  larger  famil-.es. 
ex<  ept  iliat  Ihe  Secret arv  may  e.-:iablish  in- 
come ceiling.i  higher  or  loucr  (lian  120  per 
ceuu-.m  of  the  medinn  for  the  area  on  'he 
basis  of  his  findings  that  such  variations 
are  necessary  because  of  prevailing  levels  of 
tonstrnctioii  costs,  unusually  hiuh  or  lo.i- 
laniily  incomes,  or  other  lactois. 

lb)  The  term  "lonie  rnorifiiiie'  means  a 
mortgage  covering  a  newly  constructed  Oi 
siibsi:  iitially  rehabilitated  siiioie  lainily  imil 
or  ouf  latnily  unit  in  a  condoiuiiaun  pinj- 
ect.  or  units  in  a  ncwiv  coiisaucted  or  sub- 
stantially lehal'llita^ed  cooperative  hmi- In  ■ 
project,  where  the  uppial.std  \alue  of  ih.' 
unit  at  the  time  of  purchase  diics  nor  exceed 
$'8.r>iX).  or  4-i2.00i)  in  high-cost_^reas  as  df- 
it»3  mined  b>'  th.e  Secretaiv. 

AUrHOBIZ.\TION 

."-><■  8  'the  aggregate  amount  of  iui;i  igii^ »- 
ii:<si&ted  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
Pinoui.ls  .Tpproved  in  appropiiation  Acts,  pud 
in  no  event  shall  su.. h  amount  excec;i 
nl2  OOOOOO.OOO.  'Ihi-re  are  aulliori^ed  to  br 
appiupriuted  snth  sums  as  nia.v  be  nec:'^- 
onrv  lo  cany  out  the  provi.--:ons  oi  litis  Ai  ! 
including  su'  h  sums  as  may  he  necesaaVN 
to  make  ihe  interest  reducticn  paxmentB  ttUil 
the  interest  r."!!-  d;!terep.tiKl  pavment:;  nndi"- 
cn'inacis  entered  into  under  thi.^  Act. 

Alt.OrATION    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Hrr  9.  la)  The  Stcieta.y  shall  all' •cute  in 
applicant  lenders  apurr ^.iite  amounts  of  mor.- 
gsu;  'S  to  be  asRisted.  The  Secretnr''  sliall  tala 
appropriate  steps  to  as.-iue  tlvit  ntortiatf 
funds  under  this  Art  are  made  a'aUable  o'i 
ii:'.  equitable  basi^-  grogr;.p!ii'  aliv  among  and 
•.^1  hin  tlie  Slates  :'iid  to  dilicK-ji!  r  jh"  i.mX 
si/cs  of  lenders. 

(b)  Tlic-  applicant  h.nder  .~>iiai;  indiwUc  in 
i's  request  l.^r  an  allocation  of  mortjiaif 
.Truotint  the  pioportlon  of  such  pniount  ti 
be  ntilh'cri  v  ith  the  r.sslitance  di-.?cribed  in 
'ection  4  of  this  Act  and  tlie  proportion  ni 
.-itch  air.ount  to  be  utilized  with  the  as'^ist- 
:<nce  desciibed  in  sections  ;'>  and  6  of  his 
Act. 

(t't  The  Sscrelarv  may  dviermine  v.liiih  <m 
Ihe  types  o;  assistauce  described  in  sections 
5  and  6  of  this  Act  may  be  luatia  available 
at  any  parrtruhir  iinic    Ti.e  Secreiavy  shall 
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not  make  any  division  of  tho  mortgtkge 
amounts  approved  In  appropriation  Acts 
based  on  whether  the  assistance  described 
in  section  4  of  this  Act  or  the  assistance 
described  in  sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act 
is  to  be  utilized,  nor  shall  the  Secret^j^ 
accord  any  preference  to  a  request  for  an 
allocation  of  mortgage  amount  based  on 
whether  the  assLstance  described  In  section 
4  or  the  assistance  described  in  sections  5 
and  6  is  to  be  utilized. 

(d)  Not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  mortgage  amounts  approved  In  ap- 
propriation Acts  may  be  allocated  for  use 
with  respect  to  new,  misold  dwelling  units 
the  construction  of  which  was  commenced 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  mort- 
gage amounts  approved  lu  appropriation 
Acts  may  be  allocated  with  re.---pect  to  dwell- 
ing units  with  apprai-'ed  values  in  escess  of 
$38,000. 

A  commitment  to  ptirthase  a  mortgage 
Issued  by  the  Association  purstiant  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law  .shall  not  be 
exchanged  or  credited  in  any  way  to  the 
purchase  of  a  commitment  puisuant  to  this 
Act. 

A  mortgage,  villi  re.specl  to  which  the 
a.i.sistance  described  in  taction  h  or  6  is 
utilized,  may  not  be  a.-!.sumcd  except  by  a 
middle-income  family. 

rTTTRCT  co>:st-R\ati.t:< 

SiiC.  10.  In  making  financial  iissi&tance 
available  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  appropriate  steps  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction or  sale  of  dwelling  units  which  ho 
determines  will  contribute  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  land  8.nd  energy  resources  because  of 
their  design  or  their  location  in  clusters  or 
projects  or  oi  lierwise. 

IXPIRATION    DATE 

Slc.  3  1.  After  June  30,  197(3,  no  Interest 
reduction  p»yineuts  or  interest  rate  differ- 
ential payments  sliall  be  matie  except  pur- 
suant to  contracts  or  commitments  entered 
Into  on  or  before  sucli  expiration  date  and 
no  mortgages  shall  be  puirhased  or  commit- 
ments to  purchase  mortgages  shall  be  Issued 
except  ptn^uant  to  commitments  made  on 
or  before  such  expiration  date. 

Mr.  BARRETT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  In  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  : 

There  was  no  objection, ! 

The  CHAIRAL\N.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
l)ort  the  committee  amendments. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Ou  page  4,  Ihie 
19,  insert  "an  obligation  of,  and  paid  by,  the 
Secretary  and  to  be"  immediately  after 
"be-. 

On  page  5,  ihie  10,  strike  out  "mortgege" 
i;nd  Insert   in  lieu  thereof  'mortgages". 

On  page  6,  beginning  In  line  17,  strike  out 
"puDChased  or  as&isted  by"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "which". 

On  page  6.  lino  10,  liiseit  "purchases  or 
commits  to  purchase"  Immediately  after 
"Association'. 

On  page  6.  line  22.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section". 

On  page  6,  line  25,  strike  out  "under  this 
A;  •„"  and  hisert  In  lieu  thereof  "pvirsuaut  to 
tills  section". 

On  page  7.  line  2,  strike  out  "under  this 
Act"  and  insert  lu  lieu  thereof  'pursiiarit  to 
•his  section". 

On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  10  through  13. 

The    committee    amendments    were 

.''i^roed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conutdttee  amendment:  On  page  8,  strike 
out  lines  8  tbxongfb  10,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(b)  The  term  "home  mortgage"  means  a 
mortgage  covering  a  single-family  unit  or 
one-family  unit  In  a  condominium  project, 
or  units  In  a  cooperative  housing  project, 
where  the  appraised  value  of  the  unit  at  the 
time  of  purchase  does  not  exceed  $38,000,  or 
$42,000  hi  high-cost  areas  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  and  $48,000  hi  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Guam. 

AMINDMENT     OFFEASD    BV     MR.    RtVSS    T.J    1  HE 
COMMITTEE    AMEND jli, .NV 

'Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUow-s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rkc'ss  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  8,  at  line 
2i,  delete  the  words  "units  in";  and  pa^e  9 
at  line  19  add  the  following  aXiev  the  word 
'purchase":  ",  or  average  apprai-^td  \alue 
per  unit  in  a  cooperative". 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mort- 
gage purcha.se  provisions  of  H.R.  4485 
apply  to  cooperative  home  ownership. 
However,  a  clarifying  amendment  is 
necessary  to  make  the  bills  provisions 
workable  for  the  pi'ogram  involving  the 
purchase  of  mortgages  at  a  7 -percent 
rate.  This  program  is  especially  suitable 
tor  cooperative  home  ownership. 

In  a  cooperative,  there  ai-e  no  individ- 
ual mortgages  on  the  mdividual  units, 
but  instead  there  is  one  mortgage  on  the 
project.  The  amendment  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  mortgage  to  "be  purchased 
would  be  that  project  mortgage.  The  co- 
operative would  limit  its  memberslap  to 
middle-income  families  who  \dll  reside 
in  their  unit  so  as  to  cany  out  tlie  iiui- 
pose  of  the  act. 

It  is  important  to  assure  Uiat  cooper- 
ative home  ownership  is  workable  under 
the  mortgage  purchase  program,  since 
nonprofit  cooperatives  are  better  able  to 
achieve  costs  which  middle-income  fam- 
ilies can  afford.  Moreover,  they  will  in- 
volve construction  of  dwelling  units 
wiiich  contribute  to  tlie  conservation  of 
land  and  energy  resources  becaus^e  of 
their  location  within  a  project. 

Tills  clarifying  amendment  is  con.sist- 
ent  v.ith  the  purpose  of  H Jl.  4485  to  as- 
sist middle-income  families  in  achiev- 
ing ownership,  since  cooperative  projects 
are  a  form  of  home  ownership  by  the 
residents.  In  contrast,  multifamily  proj- 
ects for  rental  housing  are  not  consistent 
with  the  home  ownership  objectives  of 
H.R.  4485  since  the  residents  do  not  have 
the  ownership  which  gives  them  a  stake 
in  their  housing  and  helps  to  develop 
better  communities. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say  that 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  an;endment 
on  our  side,  and  will  accept  It  ir  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Clinir- 
man.  I  rise  to  state  that  I  concur  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  to  X\\f:  roni- 
mittee  amendnrent. 


The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMTr.-DMET.-T    OFFERFD    BY    MR.    ATt    COIV    T'l 
THE    COMMITTEE    AMEITDIIKNT 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amend-tnent  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.■Vmtndmeiii  'itfered  by  Mr.  AuCoin  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  pat^e  8,  line  23, 
insert  "nc.ly  constructed  or  substantially 
rehabilitated"  Immediately  before  "single - 
:a:nily";  and 

On  page  8,  line  24,  insert  "newly  con- 
structed or  sub.staniially  rehabilitated"  im- 
nicdii:tely  before  "cooperative". 

Ml'.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  rise  to  speak  in  l)e- 
^Ia!f  of  the  amendment  I  have  offered  to 
the  committee  amendment,  which  gets 
at  a  problem  in  the  bill  as  amended  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

Ih.i.^  i.s  a  bill  tJrat  is  redesiained  to 
.speak  to  a  serious  problem  in  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country — the 
i"ece.ssion  in  the  whole  building  indu.stry 
and  the  related  wood  products  industry. 
That  problem  is  not  just  a  reces.sion,  bui 
a  very  deep  depression. 

There  is  one  thing  I  think  we  can  say 
in  talking  about  this  industry  today  thtit 
we  can  si<y  of  no  other,  and  it  is  this:  Li 
difficult  economic  times  it  Is  the  con- 
.=;lrucl.ion  industiT  that,  once  restored, 
has  traditionally  led  the  Nation  back 
along  the  road  to  economic  recoverj'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  it  has  come 
to  the  House  from  the  full  committee, 
provides  for  55  percent  of  the  subsidy 
funds  for  newly  constructed  units.  But  ic 
also  provides  45  percent  of  the  funds  to 
get  at  the  inventory  pi-ohlem  of  unsold 
homes.  Specifically,  it  provides  25  per- 
cent lor  the  sale  of  newly  construe tet". 
unsold  homes,  and  20  percent  for  Hi.- 
sale  of  occupied  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  difficulty  with  this 
is  that  it  takes  almost  half  of  the  sub- 
sidy f-.mds  away  from  housing  tliat  v.ill 
create  construction  jobs. 

I  contend  that  if  we  take  that  many 
dollars  away  from  this  program  we  are 
going  to  be  diminishing  to  a  very  dani- 
agmg  degree  the  potential  the  bill  offers 
for  economic  recovery  and  job  stimula- 
tion. This  amendment  is  the  first  of  three 
.steps  v.hich  must  be  taken  in  order  to 
strike  a  reasonable  compromise — redtic- 
iiv',  to  30  itercput  the  funds  available  lo 
e.xi.stiny.  occupied  homes  and  newly  con- 
siriKtcd.  unsold  homes,  thereby  allow  in.-' 
70  percent  of  the  funds  for  new  con- 
-siruciiou  or  .substantial  rehabilitation. 
The  difference  is  simply  one  of  jobs.  My 
compromise  wiU  put  the  most  people 
back  tc  work  and  make  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  unemployed  people  revc:i!ie- 
producei.s  again. 

Tire  i-.doption  of  tiiis  amendment  would 
create  U0,000  more  housing  uruts — newly 
constructed  housing  units — over  the 
number  of  units  that  would  be  provided 
in  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  ChaJr- 
inan.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCA?;  of  Oregon.  I  thaiik  the 
ti":;l'  tnnn  for  yielding. 
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I  me  in  suppoit  of  nxv  colleague.  1  r  on- 
f;ratiilate  hlin  on  directing  the  thrui.t  of 
his  amendment  to  raise  new  jobt>,  partic- 
ularly i'.i  the  wood  products  industry. 
Ahich  in  his  district  and  In  my  district, 
V. ood-produciiig  areas,  are  .^orelv  in  need 
of  a,<.-.Lstance. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thii:ik  lin-  gentleman 
for  liis  comments. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chaiiiiii'n.  will  liu; 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  fit-ntlcman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  ti'.e  i^entlemiir. 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  tlie 
gentleman  for  a  very  persuasive  argu- 
ment. He  has  persuaded  me  and,  I  trast. 
the  committee. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  tlie  genlletvian. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemnu 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentlenum 
lor  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  developed  Into  one  of  the 
finest  members  of  our  subcommittee, 
and  has  proved  himself  capable  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairnu.n,  v. ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  t'ne  centlemau 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  grntlemna 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  echo  the  v.ords  of  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee.  Thw;e  of  u.s 
who  have  worked  on  this  bill  recognize 
the  really  valuable  contribution  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  made,  and  I 
certainly  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chnirman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  geutloinan 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY,  I  thnnk  tlie  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Not  coming  from  a  State  with  any 
trees  left,  I  want  to  endor.'^e  the  gen- 
tleman's comments  becau.se  we  do  make 
a  great  deal  of  hardware,  and  we  would 
also  greatly  benefit  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chainncm,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  geriilemnn 
from  Mar>iand. 

Mr,  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  L;entle(nrin 
f fir  yielding. 

I  nisi  want  to  know  if  tlit  uentletnan 
frnin  Oregon  want.-^  to  annoiinre  fur  re- 
elt'vtion  now  or  later. 

Mr,  AuCOIN.  In  re.si)t>nse  tu  liic  aiies- 
tion  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
I  v.ould  simply  .say  if  we  cim  stimulate 
thi.^  .segment  of  the  economy.  I  can  assure 
tlie  gentleman  that  the  national  divi- 
dends will  be  shared  by  not  only  the  dele- 
;:.ition  from  Oregon  but  every  Member  of 
this  House, 

Mrs,  BOGGS,  Mr,  Ch:. •(•!:. ••!(,  .',!il  the 
•-•entleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
uoman  from  Louisiana. 


Mrs.  BOGGS,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

1  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  on  his  tenacity  in  keeping  at  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  legislation,  and 
I  loin  in  full  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr,  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  AuCOIN,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  iom  Ohio, 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  amendment  is  more  in  keeping 
With  the  title  of  the  bill.  The  gentleman. 
I  believe,  stated  it  referred  to  three  steps 
ill  order  to  accomplish  it.  I  just  wondered 
if  the  gentleman  woixld  e.xplain  them, 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  To  explain  the  steps  nec- 
e.'-sai'y  to  take — if  one  agrees  with  mj- 
alternative — we  must  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, the  defeat  of  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  11,  lines  9  through 
12.  then  adopt  my  later  amendment  to 
the  bill  itself,  which  offers  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  alternative. 

Mr,  PRITCHARD,  Mr.  Chauinun.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  AuCOIN.  I  ,\ieki  to  the  f;t<iulMnnu 
from  Washington, 

Mr,  PRITCHARD.  I  thiink  th.e  geiul..- 
nian  for  yielding, 

I  am  not  on  the  committee  and  did  not 
hear  any  of  the  testimony.  I  just  wonder, 
because  I  know  the  gentleman  comes 
from  an  area  concerned  about  wood 
product,s,  could  he  tell  me  how  it  helps  to 
build  one  from  scratch,  or  Whatever  dif- 
ference It  makes  if  we  take  one  off  the 
market  if  it  is  up  for  sale,  I  do  not  under- 
,srand  how  this  helps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
:;cntlf^nian  has  e.xpired. 

Mr.  ArCOIN.  I  would  \>e  glad  to  ex- 
nhii'.i  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, b'U.  my  time  Ls  up. 

<At  the  rt  quest  of  Mr,  Barrett,  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr,  At-CorN  was  al- 
lowed to  procee<l  for  2  additional 
minutes,  I 

Mr.  ArCOIN,  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  question,  he  wants  to  know 
what  the  difference  is  In  economics  divi- 
dends, in  terms  of  selling  existing  homes 
already  constructed  and  having,  on  the' 
other  hand,  a  program  that  would  place 
greater  emphasis  on  stimulating  new 
home  construction.  Tlie  point  is  simply 
that  existing  homes  are  homes  which  are 
already  built.  Homes  that  are  already 
built  represent  construction  that  has  al- 
ready taken  place. 

If  we  are  really  interested  in  creating 
jobs  in  a  depressed  area  of  the  economy, 
we  need  to  tilt  this  program  to  a  far 
grp;iter  extent  than  the  bill  does,  to 
Creole  new  con.struciJcin  of  homes.  It  i^ 
as  .-iuiple  as  that. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  .see.  It  would  seem 
to  me  if  we  ha\e  an  inventory  of  house.-; 
an?!  if  we  move  .some  ort  that  hiventory 
v>-  do  Uie  same,  but  I  appreciate  the 
^'iiitk-man's  confidence. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

'On  requf.^t  of  Mr.  Bko^^n  of  Mirhi- 
^'riU.  and  by  un.uiimous  con.^eut.  Mr. 
AuCoiN  V. a.s  allowed  to  procifd  jor  2 
additional  minutes," 

.Mr.  BROWN'  oi  Michigrn.  Mr  Chair- 


man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  at  the 
outset  if  I  had  known  the  gentteman  was 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  it  would 
liave  simplified  things  tremendously  on 
this  side  if  we  could  have  had  a  copy  oi 
the  amendment  before  us  when  ii  was 
otTered, 

There  was  an  amendment  to  change 
'he  percentage  on  page  11  from  25  per- 
cent to  30  percent,  which  would  I  assume 
mrr.n  the  gentleman  was  increasing  the 
amount  that  would  apply  to  existing 
ho^l.-^ing.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  by  adopting  my  amendment  what 
w  ill  happen  Is  instead  of  20  percent  as  a 
category  for  existing  or  occupied  homes, 
in  a.ddition  to  the  existing  category  for 
newly  constructed  or  unsold  homes,  the 
percentage  for  which  Is  25  percent,  we 
w  ould  merge  those  Into  one  category  and 
place  a  30-percent  ceiling  on  it.  The 
.difference  would  be  the  creation  of  an 
estimated  60,000  additional  housing 
units. 
•Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  think  it  is 
important  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation.  Let  me  pursue  it 
furi.lier.  What  the  gentleman  Is  saying  Is 
in  eiTect  30  percent  would  be  used  for 
existing  dwellings  which  could  be  occu- 
pied at  the  present  time,  not  necessarily 
newly  constructed  and  not  occupied. 
Otherwise  all  the  pei-centage  could  go  to 
either  newly  constructed  imoccupied 
re.sidences  or  homes  in  being  or  else  the 
whole  amoimt  could  go  to  occupied 
dwellings.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  And  since 
v.e  have  not  gotten  to  that  feet  ion  yet. 
I  w  ould  say  this. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lea- 
.  on  this  revision  is  required  is  that  we  do 
hr.ve  a  problem  with  an  inventory  which 
i.>  sitting  idle  today  and  we  do  have  to 
move  it  to  create  the  necessai-y  market 
conditions  to  make  new  c6nstructlon 
feasible.  I  think  my  proposal  strikes  a 
rea.sonable  balance. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan.  And  does 
not  the  gentleman's  amendment  rgi^te  to 
page  11,  an  amendment  to  which  I  pre- 
simie  he  will  offer  at  the  time  appropt-late 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  his 
pre.sent  language?  Does  that  contain  the 
same  language  saying  "not  more  than" 
or  what? 

Mr,  ArCOIN.  With  rt.spect  to  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  is  referring 
to,  it  will  be  necessary,  if  tlie  intent  of 
my  amendment  is  endorsed,  that  I  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  offer  the  specific 
language  of  my  alternative  proposal, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, then  I  rise  in  opposition  to  t.'ic 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chahnian.  the  tiling  that  bothers 
me  about  the  amendment  is  that  it  is 
very  pos.-;ibIe  we  would  not  want  to  limit, 
as  we  do  by  this  amendment,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fimding  progi-am  to  newly 
constructed  unoccupied  units.  At  the 
pre.sent  time  if  our  figures  are  correct 
there  are  some  400,000-odd  units  newly 
con.-lructed  unoccupied  housing.  There 
are  some  200,000  to  250,000  condomin- 
ium.'^^ newly  constructed  and  unoccupied. 
Tlirt  brings  the  present  hou.sing  units  in 
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iiivenioiy  so-colled  up  to  aiouiid  650,000 
unit'-.  A';cl  of  coui^e  since  the  number  of 
unit:,  tliat  will  be  available  under  this 
K  nslation  will  be  totally  determined  by 
fio.s(!  set  lorili  in  appropjiiition  bills,  a 
\  Piy  low  level  of  funding  in  liie  appro- 
!)iiati(;n  bills,  a  \eiy  low  authorization, 
lould  menu  ilia',  very  few.  by  this  per- 
centage hmiialion,  \e!-y  few  of  these 
u"its  \>ould  be  t..::en  out  of  the  in- 
\nilory , 

I  do  not  .s'-e  any  sense  in  iimiiing  the 
ruuiber  ol  units  that  csii  come  out  of 
invenlory  by  virtue  of  this  piogram  and 
still  provide  money  for  acItUoi,'  new  co:i- 
.-■truft'O'i  to  fuiilipr  iJut  tlia'  e>i.stinfe- 
itncntory. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  tlie  Members 
on  iliat  side  of  liie  aisle,  who  have  ap- 
parently given  their  tacit  supi^ort  to  this 
i:rovi;-ion,  n.re  :  uie  t^i'l  ilii.i  '.-■  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  wis/i  to  go? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr,  C^litiiiiV.nii.  \mU  the 
t^.nillenian  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michiii.oi.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  ihnik  we  sh  ne  a  joint 
coni  cm.  We  !uo.>t  c  ;  ti!iul^•  want  the 
ovcihang  or  the  inveiitoiy  of  newly  built 
iind  unoccupied  homes  lo  be  reduced. 

Second,  of  the  41f;.00u  homes  that  are 
in  inventory  at  the  present  time,  not 
((uite  50  percent  of  that  number  would 
oualify  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  Some 
50  percent  of  tiie  units  in  ir.ventory  are 
being  offered  for  sale  at  prices  over 
$38,000  or  $42,000.  So  Hie  dimension, 
the  sliape  of  tlie  ovcriiaiiK,  is  not  quite 
as  the  gentlLinau  .-.r^gestcd.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem, but  not  of  tlie  di;n..-n.sioi's  thrt  t!ie 
gentleman  su.ugests. 

Of  course,  wc  want  lo  piovidu.  and 
the  gentlemaii"&  amerdiiien!,  does  .so.  for 
icnioval  of  these  units  from  inventory. 

Now.  ai>  funds  are  made  available 
under  tiiis  proj^ru'ii.  those  units  will  go 
most  quickly,  mo.st  immediately,  be- 
cau.se  obviously  between  existing  stock, 
newly  built,  but  unoccupied,  and  homes 
that  have  not  yet  been  built,  the  im- 
mediate demand,  the  immediate  impact 
is  going  to  be  on  the  stock  that  is  in 
inventory. 

So  I  think  tiiat  the  structure  of  the 
program  and  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment work  in  precisely  the  same  direc- 
tion. Tlieie  are  ample  authority  and 
flexibility  in  the  program.  The  intent  of 
the  Congress  is  made  \  ery  clear  with  re- 
spect to  how  tlie  progiam  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  tlie  Secretary  of  HUD. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  i-eally  can- 
not see  any  justification  for  not  sup- 
porting the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr,  ArCoiN ' . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  tiio  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to, 

.f.vUND.-IKNT    OIFtRyD    BY    IVIR,    B.-.U11.L(J    I O    IHK 

CO.MMniliE    AMLND,Mf..Ni 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  tu  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Badilio  to  the 
•  oinniittee   niuendment :    Before    the   period 


in.sert  the  i'oUowing:  "and  in  'he  .\'!i,,-.,h 
Standard  Metropolitan  Slatistic:-,!  .'Vie ., 
Georgia,  the  Chicago  Standprd  Metropolitan 
Statl.stical  Area,  lUiiiols,  the  Cleveland 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  Olilo. 
ihf!  Dfillas  .Srandard  Met^ropolirau  Staiisiical 
Area,  Texas,  the  Detroit  Standard  Meu.j- 
Volitan  Stati-stical  Aiea,  Michigan,  the  Hous- 
ton Standard  Meiiopoiitan  Si.itistit  iil  Arei., 
Texas,  the  Lo.s  Angele.s-Lcng  Beach  Su.ud- 
sird  Mttropolilu'n  Statt-stical  Are.i,  Calil\iri.l:i. 
■ihe  New  Yorit  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
listical  Area,  New  York,  the  San  Fvancisco- 
0:.klai-id  Srandflrd  Metropohrpn  Statist icn I 
-Area,  Calllornla,  tlie  Seattle  Siaiidard  Mel- 
ropoiitrtn  Siati.stic.il  Are.i,  Wa.shiiigion.  and 
ii  ilie  WashingTon,  D.C.  S..';:ci.ud  M>"M'<^- 
p.ilian  .S',aii>-.tlcfi!  .4.rp.i," 

Mr.  BADILLO  < during  the  reariifg', 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  tiie  amendment 
be  dispensed  witii,  in  view  ot  the  fact 
it  was  published  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  o'o.ieciion 
to  the  request  of  the  ^pDtlfinan  from 
New  York? 

There  wa.>  no  objection. 

Mr,  PEYSKR.  Ml-.  Cliaiiir.an.  I  mi^.!:-:- 
'he  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
1- resent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  i<  qixfinun 
i,-^  not  present. 

The  Chair  iiinioitnce.v  thaf  ho.  will 
v.icate  proceedings  under  the  call  when 
H  quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  ov 
picrt ionic  device. 

TliC  call  was  taken  by  electronic  ri.:- 
\i-.e. 

QL-OROM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRiVSAN.  102  Membeis  have 
appeared.  A  quorum  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  is  present.  Pur.st;ant  to  lule 
XXITI,  Clause  2,  luther  proceedings 
under  tne  call  shall  be  considered  :is 
vacated. 

The  Commiliee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

At  the  time  of  the  quorum  call  the 
Chair  had  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  B.\t):li.o  >  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  atniicman 
from  New  York  (Mr,  Badillo  i  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  recognizes  in  the  amendment 
which  it  has  offered  that  there  are  high- 
cost  areas  in  this  country,  and  for  that 
reason  it  has  provided  a  change  in  the 
present  committee  bill  to  include  the 
maximum  sum  of  $48,000  per  mortgage 
for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam. 

My  amendment  would  seek  to  iiutlude 
tiie  metropolitan  areas  which  are  out- 
lined in  the  committee  report:  The 
metropolitan  areas  of  Atlanta,  Chicago. 
Clevel-and,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Houston.  Los 
Angeles.  New  York,  San  Francisco.  Seat- 
tle, and  Wasliington,  D.C. 

My  amendment  would  seek  to  include 
these  metropolitan  areas  within  the 
$48,000  limitation,  because,  as  the  com- 
mittee report  indicates,  the  median  sales 
price  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1974  in 
each  of  these  metropolitan  areas  was 
over  $42,000,  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  that  the  median 
sales  price  since  December  has  increased 
so  that  in  February  all  17  of  the  areas 
mentioned  In  the  committee  report  are 


o\«,;  •'»4_'.!M0  Th:s  would  includi^  E,<,tj- 
;nu:e.  Deiu»;r,  Miami,  Zvlnmeai-oli.s.  .inti 
Fhiljidciphia  u.s  v.-ell  a.>  tiie  oilier  ort-s 
tli.il  1  )t  :\ e  rcaci. 

So  that  it  be- omcs  im;:oiian(.  ii  iliis 
bill  i.s  10  provide  housing  for  middle-in- 
frome  faiinli-'s,  lliat  we  iiKhiue  liie  aieas 
tl.at  have  p  substantial  rr 'MOrticn  ot 
the  popul.aio' .  of  this  country,  I  am  not 
talking  only  of  the  central  citie.s:  I  utn 
t.tlking  about  the  entire  mctropohtan 
area  a;>  we]).  Bui  I  do  want  to  point  out 
that  111  liie  cenirai  cities,  such  as  Nlw 
Voik  City,  iv  is  impossible  today  to  build 
•■•  niidtii'- income  cooi:eraiivc  cr  condo- 
iiiinJuni  apanineiit  lor  the  .s".in  ol 
S,42,000. 

Wiiether  one  is  buiidhig  high-rise 
ui'il'ipk  dwelling  units  or  wheiiier  one  is 
building  one-family  homes,  ia  none  of 
liicse  areas  v. ill  it  be  po.ssible  to  buii:' 
atrvthiii.t;  at  all  if  this  bill  is  api;io\co.  It 
.-eeiiis  lo  me  that  a  bill  that  seeks  to 
addicss  itself  to  the  problems  of  Dk 
in'udie-iTome  people  of  the  counti-y 
.-houiri  include  *11  of  tlie  middle-income 
i)Poplc.  V  lie  e\er  iliey  may  happen  to 
1  eside. 

Fui'iiermoic,  Mr,  Chairman,  'he  in- 
tention of  the  bill  is  to  provide  heii.>  to 
the  con.sti-uction  trades,  and  it  should  be 
clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  construction 
tra.d>  s  a'e  concentrated  around  the  mc"- 
.apolitan  ureas,  because  that  is  wiiere 
most  bv'.nding  t;:kes  place,  Thei'efore. 
tho.sp  aie  the  a-reas  of  highest  unLinplo,-- 
nient  in  the  construction  trades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  does  nit  pro- 
'. ide  any  support  at  all  for  those  areas, 
so,  iherciore,  it  will  do  nothing  at  all 
for  relieving  the  unemployment  in  liie 
con-trurtion  trades  in  the  ares^s  \\lii<  )i 
!)■  eu  ii  tiie  most, 

.Mr,  OITIKGER.  Mr.  Clia-rman.  wiil 
tlie  Konilcsnan  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  vield  to  the  gentle- 
ma  o  from  New  York. 

:.Ir.  OTTiNGER.  Mr,  Chaiiman,  I  ,)us: 
■', isli  '.'>  co'.iKratulate  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik 
for  his  veiy  excellent  amendmeot,  1 
think  the  aemleman  has  shown  veiy 
clearly  liiat  this  hou.sing  bill  will  not  be 
of  any  ett>;ctive  use  to  the  people  in 
iiigli  co^t-of -living  urban  areas  through- 
out the  country,  and  certainly  the  unem- 
nlovment  is  very  much  concentrated  in 
ili->>e  verv  aieas, 

M-.  HOl-TZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  li-e 
i.i  ^uoJ)ort  of  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  the  floor 
10  compliment  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man fjom  New  York  (Mr,  B.^dillqi.  .uid 
to  adtl  my  comments  tiiat  as  a  represent- 
ative Irom  a  dLstrict  in  an  urban  area 
I  am  Singularly  disturbed  that  this  bill 
has  virtually  no  relevance  to  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  that  area.  I  ven'ure  to  .say 
that  this  bill,  in  its  present  form,  ha.- 
almost  no  relevance  to  the  housing  needs 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  which  con- 
tains over  2*2  million  people.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  helps  to  make 
this  bill  at  least  somewhat  more  rele- 
vant to  ou;  needs. 

It  seems  lo  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  stimulate  the  housing  and  construc- 
tioi-  indj.^tr..-  in  the  country,  we  Du;-'ht 
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to  be  able  to  do  it  and  at  the  same  time 
.-■satisfy  some  of  the  most  desperate  houi- 
in?  needs  and  hoiLMng  t<hoitage3  that 
exist. 

I  am  soiTy  to  say  that  this  bill  does 
r.ot  address  both  of  the-e  problems.  It 
iu'.cireises  only  one 

I  want  to  compliment  my  collpague. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Baoillo',  for  making  this  bill  somewhat 
r^.Ol•e  relevant  to  the  needs  of  New  York 
City.  Nonetheless.  I  think  this  bill  needs 
some  additional  amendments  to  moke 
it  u.;able  at  all. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chaiimm.  I  rit.e  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  ti;is  is  not  a  worthy 
amendment.  It  would  have  vt:y  serious 
implications. 

Wliat  the  amendment  says  is  that  in 
Cleveland .  Ohio,  where  the  median- 
pric2d  home  for  the  fourth  qui'.rter  of 
1974  was  $43,000,  the  builders  under  tliis 
program  will  be  able  to  build  or  be  in- 
vited to  build  a  home  of  348.0C0. 

In  Chicago  the  medi:.n-priced  h  jrne 
is  S42.600.  Under  the  Badillo  amend- 
ment, the  Ch'.ca^^o  baildei  ■  would  be 
buUdmg  units  for  £48.000. 

y,'e  have  to  remembor  that  the  fami- 
lies eligible  for  the  housing  that  we  seek 
to  promote  under  this  lei^isUttion  must 
be  families  earnn;fr  not  more  than  120 
j:ercent  of  the  median-income  in  tlie 
area  involve!. 

Let  us  look  at  thi'  amendment  of  the 
fjentleman  from  Ner.-  York.  I^t  us  look 
at  the  median-inr  ome  for  New  York 
City.  The  median-irroi^-e  in  New  York 
City  is  S13.700,  120  pcrceut  of  median. 
th>?  ebsolute  top  income  that  one  can  be 
earning  and  be  cKiiible  for  ber.cfits  un- 
der the  pro;;' ram.  is  S16.500. 

Does  anyone  really  mean  to  say  that 
thtic  is  <^(j:t\r~  to  be  housina:  available  at 
the  SdO.COO  price  ta??  Of  cour;e  not.  The 
aver.^5;e  man  caar.ot  afford  that  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  i.^  n  ■^n  (re  arid  a 
r'^iii-'.on. 

What  W3  h?.ve  .said  in  the  bill  is  that 
as  a  general  proposition  the  hoiu^ing 
that  i>  to  be  constructed  cannot  exceed 
s:^8.0&0  in  cost.  Tliat  is  ueneraily  within 
the  raii'-'e  of  families  earnint;.  let  us  say. 
from  median  income  to  120  percent  cf 
median  income.  For  highvr  cost  areas  we 
set  S42.000.  For  the  overseas  areas, 
Kaw,:i:i.  Quam.  nnd  ti..?  Virgin  IrL-.r-d.". 
v.-here  we  historically  recognize  the 
a.-lded  hi;,!.cr  cost,  we  have  "^ct  $48,000. 

The  'gentleman  says  that  there  is  no 
distinction  to  be  m.ade  b^.-tween  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  which  has  to  im.port  all  of 
the  components  of  th.e  housin?  and  New 
Yoik  City.  Of  course,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, the  difference  that  we  recognised 
in  the  lecrislation  that  we  brousht  to  this 
^loor  year  In  and  year  out:  the  distinc- 
tion has  been  recognized. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppo-e  this  amendment.  Also  because  if 
this  amendment  Is  adopted  and  if  we 
mean  to  have  any  action  under  tl;e  pro- 
5:ram,  we  would  really  have  to  then  In- 
crease the  eligclbillty  levels  of  the  family 
from  120  to.  say.  140  percent. 

Is  that  what  we  mean  to  do?  L.  this 
not  getting:  to  be  exacts-  like  a  rich 


man's  bill  if  we  pursue  tiiat  line?  All  we 
are  realiy  trying  to  do  is  to  promote  ac- 
tion and  activity  in  the  homebuilding 
.sector,  and  we  say  that  we  want  to  target 
this  to  beneficiaries  who  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Middle  Income  America,  not  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Upper  Income  America.  We  did 
that  last  year,  and  the  year  before.  But 
these  are  hard  working  people  who  earn 
Sl.5.000,  $1G.OOO  and  $17,000  a  year,  that 
is  v.ho  thi^  program  is  constructed  for, 
that  IS  who  tlie  beneficiaries  are. 

Mr.  DADIT.ro.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gi-ntieman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  ;•  ield  to  the  gentleman 
l.om  New  York. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  The  problem  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hard  working  people 
who  are  making  1.5,  16.  and  17  tliousand 
dollars  a  year  are  now  paying  9  percent 
interest.  The  way  this  bill  helps  them  is 
because  .t  makes  mortgage  money  avail- 
able at  6  and  7  percent.  That  is  why  it 
will  be  possible  fur  them  to  pay  the  rent. 
What  torces  th.e  rent  to  go  up  is  not 
merely  the  cost  of  the  construction,  but 
it  is  the  cost  ol  the  mortgage  money. 

All  we  are  seeking  to  do  here  is  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  middle-income  families 
by  reducing  th.e  c.'t  of  the  mortgage 
money. 

We  have  to  taiie  into  account  today 
in  Lew  York  the  Mitchell-Lama  units, 
which  are  middle-income  housing  units. 
They  are  going  at  l:.-s  than  $42,000.  If 
the  ycntleman  will  read  the  statement 
I  put  in  yesterday  he  wUl  see  that  we 
iiave  o\er  750.000  families  who  are  paying 
more  than  25  percei^t  of  their  income 
in  rent.  It  the  ccst  of  fie  mortgage  money 
is  decre-iced  ihcy  can  secure  higher 
mongages. 

Ivlr.  ASIiLKY.  L(  I.  ni?  .-av  to  the  gentle- 
ip.rn  X'. cm  I.'in  York  ih;a  my  figures 
show  t.iat;  $49.0u0  is  the  average  in  New 
York  Ci'.v.  That  nif-ans  that  there  are 
as  many  built  in  New  York  City  for  le.=:s 
than  $40,u00  today  as  there  are  above 
that. 

Ml-.  BiDILLO.  Nut  without  .subsidy: 
there  are  no  homes  built  in  New  York 
City  for  less  than  S42.000. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN.  7 he  time  of  the 
gentUmpn  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  ol  Florida  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  mo\?  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri.'-e  in  opposition  to  the 
am?ndment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  418.5  already  has 
an  income  eligibility  cutofT  that  means 
that  families  earning  more  than  120  per- 
cent of  the  area  median  income  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  this  bill  any- 
way. 

Wide  reoTiaphical  diiTerenccs  in  me- 
dian f.imily  income  already  result  in  an 
nlmost  capricious  distribution  of  the 
benefits  under  the  bill.  This  amendment 
would  make  that  disparity  all  the  more 
capricious 

For  example,  in  Utah,  families  living 
in  Bi'aver  Cai-fleld.  Juab,  Millaid.  Piute, 
Washington,  and  Wayne  Counties  who 
earn  more  than  $11,900  will  not  be 
eligible  lor  low-cost  mortgages  under  the 
act,  but  cheir  tax  dollars  will  go  to  sub- 
sidl.'e.=plit-lcvel  r.^mblers  for  corporation 


ovccutives  earnhig  $23,000  in  New  York 
City  suburbs. 

This  anaendment  would  make  it  even 
worse.  In  North  Carolina,  for  example, 
families  living  in  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Wilke. 
Davidson,  Surry.  Stokes,  Anson,  Mont- 
gomery. MotTfi,  Richmond,  Scotland,  and 
Yadkin  Co  mMes  earning  over  $12,0p0 
will  not  l<)  ollgible  for  benefits  under 
this  bill,  but  *:heir  tax  dollars,  however, 
will  help  to  rvbsidize  mortgages  for  fam- 
ilies earning  $20,000  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

In  Texas,  families  In  Donley,  Foard, 
Motley.  Bre.scoe,  Collingsworth,  Cottle. 
and  Dickens  Counties  earning  more  than 
SIO.OOO  get  no  housing  assistance  under 
H.R.  4485.  but  they  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars  will 
help  provide  cheap  mortgages  for  fam- 
ilies in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  earning  over 
$20,000  a  year. 

Tlie  same  is  true  in  Texas  for  families 
living  in  Brewster,  Coke,  Concho,  Ed- 
wards. G'u.sscock,  Irion,  Llano.  Mason, 
r;eal.  Runnels.  Terrell.  Val  Verde.  Jeff 
Davis,  and  Medina  Counties  who  earn 
over  SIO.OOO. 

In  Wisconsin,  families  living  in  Bar- 
ion  Buffalo.  Crawford.  Dunn,  Jackson, 
Pepin.  Polk.  Richland,  Tempealeau,  Ver- 
non, and  Monroe  Counties  who  eara 
more  than  $12,600  will  not  be  eligible  for 
hou.sinii  assistance  under  this  bill.  They 
probably  v.ill  not  be  too  pleased  to  find 
out  that  they  are  paying  taxes  to  help 
Government  officials  in  suburban  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  earning  $21,000  to  purchase 
housing. 

In  Oklahoma,  families  in  Delaware, 
Okiukce,  Adair,  Ecnucyah.  Mclnto.sh, 
Green,  and  Kiova  Counties  v.ho  earn 
over  S8,000  a  year  will  not  be  eligible. 
Nor  will  families  in  Craig,  Ottawa.  Rog- 
ers, Mayes,  Muskogee.  Wagoner,  Chero- 
kee. Creek.  Okmulgee.  Washita.  Beck- 
ham. Cu.ster.  Roger  Mills,  Payne.  Cima- 
ron.  Wood^,  Grant.  Ellis.  Dewey.  Blaine, 
Kingfisher,  Major.  Noble.  Locan  Harper, 
and  Alfalfa  Counties  in  Oklahoma  who 
earn  over  $12,000  a  year. 

Families  in  DeKalb  County,  Ga.,  earn- 
ir.g  S19.200,  though,  will  be  grateful  for 
the  tax  suDsidles  that  they  are  receiving 
from  their  fellow  citizeiis  from  Texas, 
however. 

In  Kansas,  families  in  T-Iarshall,  N?- 
nialia.  Brown.  Dickinson,  Wabaunsee, 
Pottawfitcmie.  and  Ge^iry  Counties  with 
annual  incomes  over  $12,000  will  be  in- 
eligible for  morl'^age  asistance  under  this 
bill.  Tlieir  tax  dollars  will  subsidize  6 
and  7  perc.-nl  mortgages  for  families 
earning  $20,000  in  suburban  Philadel- 
phia. 

la  Kentucky,  prosj.ective  hom.ebuyers 
earning  more  than  $11,000  in  Fulton, 
Hickman.  Galloway.  Marshall.  Carlisle, 
Living,  ton.  Lyon.  Trigg,  Crittenden, 
Caldwell.  Webster,  Christian,  McLean, 
Ohio.  Butler,  Todd,  and  Logan  Counties 
get  no  benefit  under  this  act.  Tlieir  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  will  help  $20,000  a  year 
families  in  Boston  to  get  Government 
.'  ubsidies  under  the  same  legislation. 

In  lov.a,  families  earning  more  than 
$12,000  a  year  are  excluded  from  this 
legislation  in  Allamakee,  Clajrton,  Wajme, 
Harrison.    Guthrie.    Shelby,    Audubon, 
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Adams,  Clarke,  Ringgold,  Adair,  l^adl- 
son.  Union,  Taylor,  Lyon,  Sioux,  Palo 
Alto,  Pocahonas,  and  Monona  Coun- 
ties. The  benefit  of  their  tax  dollars  will 
help  families  living  in  Howard  County, 
Md.  near  Baltimore  purchase  subsidized 
housing,  even  though  they  earn  $20,000. 

In  Georgia ,  families  earning  more  than 
$6,800  a  year  get  no  assLstance  under 
this  act  if  they  live  in  Baker,  Clay,  or 
Randolph  Counties. 

The  same  is  true  for  families  earning 
more  than  $8,100  in  Candler.  Long,  and 
Screven  countries. 

In  Missouri,  families  in  Barton,  Ver- 
non, Bates,  St.  Clair,  Hickoo",  Benton, 
Morgan,  Johnson,  Henry,  Howell,  Ore- 
gon, Shannon,  Texas,  Dent,  Washington, 
Pulaski,  Camden,  and  Miller  Counties 
get  no  assistance  if  they  earn  over  $10,- 
500  a  year. 

The  same  is  true  in  Miiuiesota  for 
families  earning  over  $12,000  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Big  Stone,  Chippewa,  Jackson,  Lac 
qui  Paile,  Lincoln.  Mille  Lacs,  Murray, 
Pipestone,  Redwood,  Renville,  and  Yel- 
low Medicine;  and  lor  families  in  Ten- 
nessee in  Bledsoe,  Marion,  Meigs,  Mor- 
gan, Polk,  Rhea,  Roane,  and  Sequatchie 
Counties. 

All  these  families  will  be  intere.sted  in 
the  outcome  of  the  amendment  offered 


into  the  Record  more  and  more  of  these 
examples,  but  the  examples,  but  the  ex- 
amples we  are  talking  about  are  magni- 
fied again  and  again  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  point  that  he  makes  is  absolutely 
accurate.  In  Washington,  D.C.  a  family 
earning  $21,000  would  qualify.  Y'et  in  my 
own  home  district,  $12,900  would  qualify. 
No  one  in  his  i-ight  mind  could  tell  me 
that  there  is  that  much  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  living  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Bakers- 
field,  Calif.,  that  would  warrant  that  kind 
of  unfair  subsidy  vis-a-vis  this  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Tlie  gentleman 
makes  a  very  valid  point.  I  thank  him  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  KJR.  4485,  the  Emer- 
gency Middle  Income  Housing  Act  of 
1975.  This  has  been  a  good  month  for 
so-called  "emergency"  bills,  and  I  think 
each  number  in  the  progression  gets 
woi-se. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  t-'Jay  is 


by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  City,,  but  another  example  of  a  cure  that  can 


Mr.  Badillo.  This  amendment  would 
allow  $48,000  subsidized  mortgages  for 
families  in  Clricago,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Seattle,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  instead  of  $42,000  mortgages 
ah-eady  provided  in  the  legislation. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Reports  have 
been  written  in  the  Congukssiova'l  Rec- 
ord, if  the  Members  want  to  check  what 
the  effects  would  be  in  tl\eir  respective 
counties.  Tliis  amendment  ,1ust  goes  to 
make  this  imbalance  more  unbalanced. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gemleman 
for  yielding. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  follow  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion  that  each  Member  cal- 
culate the  manner  in  which  this  bill  af- 
fects our  district.  While  I  only  Irad  time 
to  figure  out  a  few  of  my  13  counties 
in  Maryland,  I  have  one  county,  Somer- 
set, where  unemployment  is  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  State  and  where  housing 
Is  badly  needed.  I  find,  under  the  pro- 
visions in  this  bill,  people  In  Somerset 
County  with  an  income  greater  than  $9,- 
600  a  year  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
qualify  for  any  help  at  all.  It  is  appalling 
to  me  that  some  people  with  incomes  as 
high  as  $21,000  would  be  able  to  buy  high- 
priced  condomtnlimis  and  expensive 
homes  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  and 
receive  interest  subsidies,  while  people 
who  really  need  help  are  completely  ex- 
cluded from  this  bill.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  could  support  the  inequities  writ- 
ten into  this  legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  observations  and  for 
his  comments. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  read 


only  make  the  patient  worse.  The  prin 
cipal  reason  why  tlie  housing  industry 
is  in  a  slump  is  inflation.  Until  we  start 
to  fight  inflation  by  balancing  the  budg- 
et, and  putting  an  end  to  massive  Gov- 
ernment borrowing,  there  v.ill  be  no  re- 
turn to  full  prosperity. 

You  do  not  have  to  look  hard  to  i^ee 
why  housing  starts  have  dropped  off. 
I  submit  that  the  principal  rea.son  is  that 
60  percent  of  all  the  available  capital  in 
this  country  is  being  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  order  to  finance  our 
deficits.  The  Government  has  thus  eaten 
up  funds  that  could  be  made  available 
for  new  construction,  both  residential 
and  industrial.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  Govermnent  competition  for  bor- 
rowed fimds  in  the  money  market  that 
has  driven  up  interest  rates  and  made 
mortgages  so  difficult  to  obtain.  Long- 
term  economic  recoveiy  depends  upon  an 
end  to  the  necessity  for  financing  multi- 


bility  formula  for  receiving  Thc^  6  percent 
subsidized  mortgages  provided  for  in  tiio 
bill.  The  120  percent  of  median  income 
for  the  area  ceiling  is  less  than  fair.  In 
Washington,  for  example,  a  family  could 
earn  as  much  as  $21,000  and  qualify  for 
a  6-percent  mortgage,  while  in  my  own 
conjJTessional  district  the  ceiling  is  $12.- 
900.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  could  tell  me  someone  making 
$12,900  with  a  family  to  support  was  too 
rich  to  qualify  under  this  program.  The 
cost  of  living  does  not  vary  that  much  to 
have  a  $7,000  spread  in  eligibility  from 
VVashiii;iton  to  Bakersfield. 

I  also  believe  the  bill  should  set  a  mini- 
mum contribution  toward  the  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  his  hous- 
ing costs  before  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidy is  calculated.  As  it  stands  now,  a 
resident  of  Arlington  making  $21,000  will 
recei'  e  exactly  the  .same  subsidy  as  one 
of  my  constituents  making  $12,900.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  will  receive  the  same 
subsiciy  as  his  neighbor  making  $14,000. 
Th?i''  i  something  very  unfair  about 
this. 

Why.  we  should  a.sk,  are  multifamily 
dwellings  excluded  from  this  bill?  Why 
is  the  interest  rate  set  so  low  that  it 
ha=  been  years  since  the  days  when  you 
could  -ft  a  mortgage  at  6  percent?  There 
nre  mnny  .such  questions  that  can  be 
laised  .obout  this  bill. 

But  the  important  questions  to  ask  are 
\>heth'--r  or  not  this  bill  Is  going  to  add 
to  the  deficit  and  worsen  inflation,  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  really  needed.  I  bc- 
iieve  tlie  bill  is  higloly  inflationary,  and 
win  serve  to  restrict  credit  and  raise  in- 
terest rates  in  the  long  run.  Nor  do  I 
believe,  witli  $14  billion  in  subsidized 
housin'-r  commitments  under  the  Emer- 
•rency  Home  Purchase  A.«;sistance  Act, 
that  this  bill  is  necessary.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BLTITON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  support  this 
amendment.  In  San  Francisco  one  can- 
not buy  a  25-by-125-foot  lot  for  less  than 
$20,000  to  $25,000.  That  is  for  openers,  if 
we  are  talking  about  building  a  home  and 
making  it  relevant.  In  the  Marin  County 
portion  of  my  district  the  homes  cost  a 


billion   dollar   deficits.   Any   bill   whlch^  great  deal  more  money. 


adds  to  this  deficit  is  therefore  contrib- 
uting to  our  economic  problems.  This  bill 
is  estimated  to  cost  us  between  $1.35  and 
$1.5  billion  dollars.  It  should  be  rejected 
on  this  basis  alone. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  many 
other  things  wrong  with  H.R.  4485.  The 
most  obvious  one  being  that  the  emer- 
gency to  which  it  addresses  itself  will 
have  passed  by  the  time  its  effects  are 
felt.  The  prime  rate  has  dropped  to  8 
percent  and  savings  are  returning  to 
banks  at  a  rate  of  $3  billion  a  month. 
There  is  evidence,  therefore,  that  the 
crisis  has  passed  and  consumer  confi- 
dence is  returning.  In  that  event,  the 
400,000  new  units  to  be  created  by  this 
bill  will  be  both  unnecessary  and  Infla- 
tlonai-y. 

I  also  have  my  doubts  about  the  eligi- 


The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Ashley)  talked  about  the 
median  income  in  New  York  and  then 
talked  about  Ohio,  Guam,  and  Alaska. 
They  are  overseas:  therefore,  tliey  are 
more  expensive.  We  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  homebuilding  there  is  more  ex- 
pensive. Therefore,  we  gave  a  higher 
level  of  home  costs.  The  homes  are  more 
expensive  in  the  areas  described  in  the 
Badillo  amendment,  and  it  is  Just  as  rele- 
vant to  give  them  parity  with  the  out- 
side parts  of  the  Nation  on  the  basis  of 
cost. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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How  do  we  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year 
in  San  Francisco — probably  In  the  gen- 
tleman's district — there  were  as  many 
mgle-iamily  homes,  new  single-family 
homes,  built  costing  less  Uian  $45,000  as 
here  were  that  cost  more  than  $45,000? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Because  they 
hardlj-  built  any.  I  mean,  home  construc- 
tion m  San  Francisco.  I  will  say  to  my 
dear  friend,  we  could  count  on  our  hands 
uid  toes,  as  far  a.s  single-family  home 
construction  in  that  city  last  year  and 
this  year. 

Mr.  ASflLEY.  If  tlie  £:;entleman  will 
yield  further,  i;  wa.s  not  10  or  12;  it  v.a.s 
tens  of  thousands. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  bog  to  differ 
with  the -gentleman.  I  would  be  willing 
to  stake  my  life  that  they  were  not  in  the 
tens  of  thousands,  which  means  that 
there  must  have  been  at  least  20.000 
homes  built  in  San  Francisco  over  the 
cost  of  $42,000  and  under  the  cost  of 
$42,000.  It  just  has  not  been  done.  We 
have  not  had  the  land  since  they  plowed 
up  the  sand  dunes  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chainiuin,  will 
the  gentleman  vield^ 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  Is  the  genetleman 
telling  us  that  by  raii>ing  the  ceiling 
from  $42,500  to  $48,000  under  this  biU. 
and  assuming  the  bill  goes  in  place,  in 
San  Francisco  there  uill  be  an  increase 
In  housing  starts? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  No:  not  in 
San  Francisco.  I  believe  in  the  areas 
where  the  people  live  in  big  areas,  per- 
haps, but  it  is  just  net  appropriate  there. 
In  San  Francisco  there  is  just  not  that 
much  room  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  the  whole  bay 
area? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BUTITON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Maybe  the  gentle- 
man has  been  talking  to  some  of  his  con- 
stitutents  about  this.  About  what  num- 
ber of  additional  starts  will  be  created 
as  a  result  of  raising  this  ceiling  from' 
$42,500  to  .1;48.000? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  this.  At  least  it  will  give  the 
people  I  represent  a  shot  at  the  benefits 
imder  tliis  legislation.  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  a  number.  I  can  just  tell  him 
that  they  did  not  build  20.000  homes  in 
San  Francisco  in  tlie  last  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  the  gentleman 
Is  convinced  it  will  give  builders  a  sub- 
stantial incentive  to  stai-t  new  housing 
and  Individuals  to  buy  in  the  market- 
place ? 

Mr.  JOHN  Ix  BURTON.  What  I  am 
saying  is  we  ought  to  give  our  people  a 
chance  at  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  say  I,  too.  took  note  of 
the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  on  income  and  I  would  hope  we 
could  do  something  this  year  to  raise  the 
median  level  on  Income  for  those  people 
so  It  will  really  lift  them  out  of  the  pov- 
erty levels. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  median  level 
for  housing  in  the  San  Francisco  bay  area 


$48.0u0?  I  thought  it  was  $52,000.  I  am 
talking  about  the  median  level  of  hous- 
ing  for  the  middle-income  people  In  the 
bay  area. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  think  it  Ls 
$53  526  95 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  a  fairly  high 
level.  Why  not  have  the  amendment  be 
placed  at  that  level  of  $53,000? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  We  are  not 
amiing  at  tliat.  I  am  .supporting  this 
amendment  to  give  my  people  a  shot  at 
utilizing  this  very  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  want  them  to  be  foreclosed. 
Fortunately  one  of  my  counties  is  a  very 
high  income  level  county.  But  this  is  for 
the  schoolteachers  and  so  on.  ^  I  am 
<.,'oing  to  vote  for  it  I  would  like  to  have 
some  cf  my  people  I  represent  have  a 
shot  at  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  for  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  gentleman's  area — that  is  the 
bay  area — if  there  is  to  be  a  benefit  for 
the  middle  cla.<;s.  the  liigher  level  will 
have  to  t>e  put  in  place. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BLTITON.  I  agree. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  gentleman  his  people  can  build  in- 
expensive homes  if  tliey  so  desire.  We 
have  thousands  of  homes  in  the  inven- 
tory. If  we  come  out  with  this  bill,  we  can 
encourage  the  young  people  to  build 
home.s  and  we  can  give  them  an  induce- 
ment to  buy  homes.  We  are  asking  for 
this  because  of  the  economic  conditions 
today.  We  are  using  the  offer  of  6  percent 
to  give  them  this  Inducement.  We  are 
also  offering  an  older  people's  Induce- 
mcni.  those  who  think  they  should  not 
buy  at  thLs  time,  of  7  percent  over  the  pe- 
riod 01  tlie  mort^ape  as  an  interest  rate. 
We  are  doinsi  that  to  pet  those  people  to 
buv  and  to  get  the  builders  to  start  to 
buildinc;  rciain.  so  vc  can  rrcate  employ- 
ment, becau.'^e  the  building  trades  are  now 
stopping. 

We  ultimately  will  bring  out  a  bill  that 
will  take  cai-e  of  all  the  high-cost  areas 
smtable  for  the  people  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  but  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  today  is  to  lower  the  un- 
emplo.vTnent  level  and  to  create  employ- 
ment and  to  get  tills  industry  back  to  a 
viaole  position.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
bringing  this  bill  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous,  consent,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. ) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BLTITON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  just  like  to  say  I  agree  with  that, 
and  the  people  I  represent,  who  are  the 
young  married  couples  covered  under  this 
provision,  who  are  finding  the  housing  is 
so  expensive  in  the  area,  these  are  the 
people  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  wealthy  people.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  young  couples,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  those  over  age  55.  who  are  re- 
tired or  semiretired.  I  am  talking  about 
the  cost  of  the  homes  in  the  district  I  rep- 
resent which  are  not  covered  imder  the 
legislation. 

If  this  is  a  jobs  program,  I  will  vote  for 
a  jobs  program,  but  I  thought  this  was 
housing.  I  say  Erive  us  a  chance  to  have 


the  young  people  in  the  district  I  rep- 
resent and  the  older  people  I  represent 
have  a  shot  at  the  benefits  under  this  bill. 
I  would  vote  for  the  bill  but  at  the  very 
least  we  ought  to  tiy  to  do  -omethuip  to 
help  those  people. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
.  uppoit  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  normally 
I  uauld  certainly  on  a  complex  bill  such 
iis  this  never  take  the  floor,  because  I 
respect  the  committee  in  what  they  are 
doing  here:  but  this  particular  issue  that 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  here 
does  seem  to  be  so  unfair  to  ."^o  many  of 
the  areas  of  this  country. 

For  those  that  may  not  have  been  on 
Ihe  floor  when  this  was  presented  before, 
we  are  talking  about  metropolitan  areas 
in  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Dallas, 
H'ju.-.ton,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  and  so  forth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  what  we  are  liv- 
ing to  do  in  this  program  is  to  reach  out- 
.ind  give  the  middle-income  group  a 
break,  we  should  be  giving  the  middle- 
income  people  all  over  the  country  a 
break  here.  They  are  entitled  to  it,  and 
yet  very  specifically  that  is  not  hanpening 
when  we  put  this  limit  on. 

It  is  sort  of  Interesting  to  me  to  see 
Hawaii  and  Guam  raised  above  the  nor- 
mal level.  I  have  supported  continually, 
as  have  practically  all  of  us  in  this  House, 
every  time  when  special  situations  de- 
velop, whether  it  Is  in  education  or  other 
areas  where  Hawaii  and  Guam  need  spe- 
cial help,  always  voting  to  give  them  the 
benefit  that  they  needed  because  of  their 
particular  position.  I  would  continue  to 
support  that;  but  It  seems  to  me  totally 
unrealistic  to  take  the  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  this  countrj*  and  to  say  that 
we  are  not  going  to  give  their  middle- 
income  people  a  break  because  we  just  do 
not  feel  this  would  be  fair  to  other  mid- 
dle-income people  in  the  country.  That 
does  not  make  sense  to  me  at  all. 

I  do  not  have  the  statistics,  but  there 
hove  to  be  millions  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple involved  and  perhaps  the  majority  of 
l^cople  in  these  middle-Income  areas,  in 
these  metropolitan  areas  we  have  out- 
lined: so  I  am  just  asking  that  the  House 
seriously  consider  this. 

One  thing  that  did  disturb  me  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  brought  out,  and 
assuming  his  facts  are  correct.  I  would 
be  very  disturbed  by  the  bill,  tliat  the 
lower  Income  people  that  he  is  citing  that 
are  not  going  to  get  benefits  under  this 
bill.  If  that  is  correct,  I  think  tliat  is  a 
tragedj'. 

Mr.  ROUSSEI^T.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
on  the  committee  and  we  have  had  an 
oi>portunity  to  go  through  these  figures, 
that  is  the  ceiling  cost  per  unit  and  Its 
relation  to  the  120  percent  median  In- 
come farmers.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conablx)  yesterday  put  all 
median  income  figures  for  counties  of  the 
country  in  the  Recobd,  so  we  can  all  looK 
right  now  In  the  Congressional  Record 
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and  see  them.  There  Is  a  horrendous  dis- 
parity. It  is  clearly  discriminatory. 

It  is  true,  that  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  people  wlU  be  eligible  and  in 
many  other  parts  they  will  not  be  eli- 
gible when  they  are  earning  $10,000;  so  I 
think  the  gentleman  brings  up  a  good 
point,  that  there  is  substantial  disparity 
built  into  this  bill.  It  Is  going  to  be  worse 
if  we  raise  the  minimum  cost  of  a  house 
to  $48,000. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
pi^eclate  the  gentleman's  point  that  he  is 
saying  here;  but  I  think  If  we  are  going 
to  look  at  the  low-  and  middle-Income 
people  in  these  metropolitan  areas,  I 
think  to  compound  what  may  be  a  prob- 
lem In  this  bill  and  to  exclude  all  these 
people,  I  think,  would  be  a  tragedy  today, 
because  not  only  Is  employment  at  stake, 
and  certainly  these  metropolitan  areas, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  statistics 
today  and  see  what  unemployment  there 
is. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  Is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  And  the  building  trades 
particularly  and  this  is  the  area  we 
should  help. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Has  the  gentleman 
had  a  chance  to  check  the  counties  In  his 
own  areas? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes,  I  have,  In  the  coun- 
ties I  represent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  which  Income 
levels  will  not  be  represented  or  allowed 
to  participate? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  aware  of  the  In- 
come levels  and  I  am  also  aware  In  this 
bill  at  this  price  of  $42,000  we  are  exclud- 
ing practically  everybody  from  home 
building  and  that  does^^t  make  sense 
to  me.  ^^f 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  A^iRoO? 
Mr.  PEYSER.  At  $48,000  we  will  be 
bnnging  many  more  in  than  we  will  be 
able  to  bring  In  at  $42,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  $6,000  differ- 
ence creates  that  much  of  a  problem? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  It  does,  my  friend.  I 
wish  it  did  not,  but  it  does. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
M^  Chairman,  and  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  and  my  good  friend  from 
California,  I  stand  In  strong  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  something  very  clear- 
ly: I  stand  also  alone  la  supporting  this 
bill,  on  my  side  of  the  conmilttee.  Not 
one  single  house  can  be  built  In  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  under  this  bill  as  it 
presently  stands.  But,  I  am  still  opposed 
to  this  amendment.  I  suppose  anyone  In 
the  building  trades  business  or  who  car- 
ries a  hammer  could  vote  against  the 
Congressman  from  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  for  not  standing  up  for  his 
particular  congressional  district,  but  the 
\fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are  going 
^-to,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  stop  being 
utterly  and  totally  provincial  within  this 
Congress. 
The  object  of  this  bUl  is  to  give  the 


housing  industry  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
with  its  ripple  effect  into  lumber  and 
hardware  and  everything  else,  a  boost; 
but  far  more  important,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York;  What  have 
we  had  our  mayors  and  what  have 
we  had  our  Governors  in  the  States 
and  the  areas  we  are  talking  about 
do  about  the  most  outmoded,  the  most 
outrageotis  building  codes,  work  rules, 
zoning  codes?  We  must  be  honest  with 
otuselves.  I  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  Fourth  District  of  Con- 
necticut there  are  six  towns,  three  of 
which  are  cities,  and  that  20  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  building  a  dwelling 
or  owning  a  home  Is  land.  That  is  a 
disparity  we  cannot  solve  across  the 
coxmtry,  but  unfortunately  once  we  get 
over  the  land  topic  and  get  to  the  price 
of  dwellings  themselves,  we  have  to  come 
down  to  the  fact  that  we  are  talking 
about  an  imposition,  through  this 
amendment  in  good  faith,  asking  the 
Congress  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try to  pay  for  building  codes  that  are 
outmoded,  work  rules  that  are  outmoded, 
methods  of  doing  business  that  are  out- 
moded. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
this  Is  an  emergency  piece  of'  legislation 
designed  to  give  an  Immediate  boost  to 
the  overall  building  trades  business.  Most 
of  the  Members  have  forgotten  that 
within  this  bill  there  is  a  second  section 
which  puts  aside  tandem  money  which 
will  take  care  of  our  districts  and  which 
has  been  taking  care  of  oiu-  districts. 

This  particular  part  of  the  bill  we  are 
discussing  and  amending  at  fhe  present 
moment  Is  simply  for  an  Immediate 
boost,  but  I  in  clear  conscience  cannot 
stand  here  and  say,  "Gimme,  gimme, 
gimme,"  for  Fairfield  Coimty  when  I 
realize  that  my  State  legislators  and  my 
mayors  and  my  first  selectmen  have  not 
attacked  the  basic  problem  the  high 
cost  of  building,  to  see  what  we  can  do 
about  that. 

We  are  still  building  houses  as  we 
built  them  in  1890  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  I  believe  In  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  REUS8.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ppntleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
his  very  concise  and  emphatic  statement. 
I  will  have  to  take  his  word  for  the  fact 
that  this  will  not  directly  aid  Fairfield 
County,  although  I  would  hope  that  some 
of  the  Fairfield  County  workers  and 
contractors  could  find  a  little  bit  of  ac- 
tion In  this. 

But,  what  is  really  important  is,  as  the 
nation  goes,  so  goes  Fairfield  Coimty. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  Improve  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  make  jobs  for  people, 
and  that  will  help  Fairfield  County  and 
everyone  of  the  other  3,000  coimties  in 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  will 
try  to  remonber  that  as  I  go  to  sleep 
tonight,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
Hi".  4  years  I  have  been  down  here,  as 
the  Nation  and  Coagress  goes,  New 
England  gets  left  behind. 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hi  favor  of  this 
amendment  because  there  Is  a  chance 
that  it  will  permit  something  to  be  done 
in  my  city  of  New  York  under  this  bill. 
But,  frankly.  I  am  not  very  hopeful  that 
it  will. 

It  is  rU  well  and  good  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Fairfield  Coimty  to  say  that 
he  is  perfectly  content  that  this  bill  does 
not  do  anything  for  Fairfield  County. 
The  situation  in  New  York  City  Is  to- 
tally different. 

If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  a  question.  In  what  way 
does  the  gentleman  feel  that  this  bill 
will  help  the  city  of  New  York,  either 
in  terms  of  housing,  which  Is  a  desperate 
problem  in  our  city,  or  In  terms  of  em- 
ployment? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
glad  to  ti7  to  answer  that  question. 

Let  us  assume  that  not  a  single  home 
gets  built  In  Manhattan  or  the  Bronx, 
nevertheless,  building  tradesmen  from 
that  area  are  going  to  find  a  full  dinner 
pail  on  the  outsklits,  and  also  contrac- 
tors. 

But  most  of  all,  as  I  just  said,  New- 
York,  the  last  I  heard,  depends  on  the 
Nation's  economic  well-being  for  Its  owii 
well-being,  and  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  do  something  about  the  most  dis- 
tressed, depression-ridden  area  of  the 
economy — homebuilding.  People  who  are 
helped  all  over  the  country  will  make 
the  wheels  go  faster  in  New  York. 

Let  me  say  about  housing  in  New  York 
that  I  want  to  help  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  all  others  from  New  York 
who  have  spoken,  to  try  to  get  out  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  a  release  of  impounded 
funds  for  section  236  housing,  section 
235  housing,  elderly  housing,  public  hous- 
ing, new  section  8  hou.sing.  Ending  im- 
poundments, and  adequate  appropria- 
tions, help  provide  shelter  for  moderate- 
and  low-income  people  In  the  boroughs 
of  New  York.  We  want  to  help,  and  we 
surely  will. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  statement,  and  I  am  sure 
he  does  want  to  help.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  as  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, it  does  not  cover  rental  housing 
and,  of  course,  rental  housing  is  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  housing  in 
New  York.  Unless  this  amendment  is 
passed,  the  bill  will  not  cover  unit  costs 
in  New  York  City  for  any  type  of  con- 
struction. If  we  are  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
we  do  so  on  the  assurance  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  that  we  will 
have  action,  either  in  the  form  ol  pres- 
sure on  the  department  or  m  tlie  foriji 
of  some  legislation,  that  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  om'  pi-oblems  in  the  city. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Tliere  aie  on  the  statute 
books,  I  believe,  suitable  laws  to  get  the 
kind  of  low-Income  and  moderate-In- 
come rental  housing  that  New  York  City 
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.  nd  our  other  great  metroix)litaii  ?reas 
desperately  need. 

The  gentleman  *uiv!y  has  my  pledge. 
.  i.d  I  know  that  of  tlie  leaders  on  both 
sides,  of  the  committee,  tliat  we  will  use 
cur  best  efforts  to  dislodge  from  HUD 
riie  funds  that  will  make  the  promise  of 
iow-rtntal  housing  come  tine  and  to  get 
.idequate  appropriations.  But  I  do  not 
chink  any  authorizing  legislation  is 
needed  on  low-income  rental  liousing. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  \ull 
t:ie  i^entleman  yield.' 

Mr.  BINGHAM  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
tn<in. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chanin<*n,  I  wanr 
ro  make  two  points.  The  amei^dment  will 
definitely  stimulate  construe  tir.n  activity 
and  jobs  in  New  York  City  becaa^e.  while 
I'ne  cannot  build  single  family  homes  for 
?48.000.  one  c:in  certainly  build  con- 
Lominiums  and  cooperative  apartments, 
both  high  rise  and  on  the  towniiouse  and 
:!ust«r  design  variecy  It  wt-uld  .=^timu- 
!ate  construction 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
:t.-k  nvv  colleague  whether  that  can  be 
done  on  6-percent  interest,  given  land 
costs  and  all  of  the  other  costs  in  New 
York  City? 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Tlie  interest  will  be 
-ubsiCiiZed,  I  assume. 

Ml-.  BINGHAM.  But  only  down  to  6 
percent. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  say  a  6-percent 
.•-.:eiest  rate  would  be  an  excellent  in- 
;-,  :e^t  rate. 

I  would  aL-o  hke  to  an>'.-. er  tiie  gen- 
I'.em.an  irom  Fairfield  County,  who  says, 
•.eiT  rightly,  that  there  are  structural 
problems. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chaaman.  I  ask 
..!..inuncu.-  con.^ent  tha:  all  debate  on  the 
Eadillo  amendnsent  and  all  amendments 
■-hereto  i^rminite  at  3;50  p.m. 

The  CHAIRM.AN  l.s  theie  objecnon  to 
ihe  reque^jt  of  the  gentleman  from 
PeiuL-ylvania? 

Mr.  SCHEUER  M'  Chaiimau,  I 
ob.iect. 

The  CHAIRMAN    Objection  is  heard. 

MOTION     'JttlREU    BV     flB.    EtFRFTT 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
•;idt  all  debate  on  the  BadiUo  amend- 
ment and  all  arr.endrnei.ts  thereto  ter- 
minate at  3:50  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Membeis  .standing 
<•!  the  tune  the  motion  was  made  will 
L>e  recognizf-d  for  approximately  1  min- 
\ite  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
f;om  California   'Mr.  Rocsselot*. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
vould  appreciate  it  11  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr  Bikchami  would 
discu.'-s  something  that  he  mentioned  in 
his  remarks:  :t  i.>:  .something  which  cL^- 
furbed  me. 

The  gentleman  Irom  New  York  ^Mr. 
BiNCHAM)  stated  that  he  felt  this  bill, 
even  with  the  increase  of  $48,000  as  the 
( eiluig  allowable,  would  probably  not  do 
'.■x>  much  toward  stimulating  housurg 

Mr  Chairman  will  the  gentleman  ex- 
[Aain  to  Us  what  he  meant  by  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr.  Chfarmaii.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  v\ould  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
costs  are  so  great,  the  interest  rates  are 
so  great  and  the  land  costs  are  so  great 
that  there  will  be  little  benefit,  although 
there  is  some  chance  of  condominium 
building  with  this  amendment.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  adopted  for  that  reason.  I 
think  the  thrust  of  this  entire  measure 
is  not  to  help  New  York  City,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
REtJSS'.  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
rontirmed  that  view. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So,  Mr.  Chairman, 
even  with  the  $48,000.  except  for  con- 
dominiums, it  apparently  really  does  not 
do  that  much  to  start  meaningful  mo- 
tion in  the  housing  market  or  really  help 
honiebuyers. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
■  Mr.  Hughes  > . 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
i.i  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
b.\    my   cnlieay'-ie   ficm  Nev    York    'Mr. 

B.ADTLT.O'. 

V.'e  liave  to  dra\'.  the  lino  soinevhere 
nnd  I  V  ould  poii-:t  out  that  10  perceiU 
of  the  total  funds  can  be  committed  for 
homes  of  up  to  $42,000  in  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  as  "high  cost  areas." 

T.Me  purpo.se  ot  the  legislation  is  to 
rea(  h  middle-income  homebuyers  nnd 
a  ceiling  of  S38.000  and  an  average  of 
S30.000  for  90  percent  of  the  interest 
-ubsidies  seeiiis  suflTicienl  to  me. 

But  I  would  hke  to  discuss  the  lar-er 
ciue>tion,  and  that  is  what  we  can  rea- 
•-jniibly  exi)ect  tliis  letjislation  to  accom- 
plish m  the  related  areas  of  driving  down 
inteiest  rates  and  encouiauhig  heme  con- 
.■^'luf'tion. 

I  iiave  secioi's  doubts  if  this  leBi,->la- 
linii  will  make  a  .-i^jnifif  ant  i-oniribution 
en  Liiher  count. 

for  it  does  not  address  it.self  to  meth- 
ods of  forcing  down  interest  rates;  in- 
deed, it  has  the  reverse  effect  of  encour- 
jiLjing  lenders  to  keep  the  rates  up 
through  Government  guarantees  and 
c  ample  lely  ignores  the  light -money  pol- 
icies of  th?  Federal  Reserve  Board  that 
jias  brou,.'ht  on  the  crisis  we  face  today. 

Second,  this  legislation  does  not  ad- 
die.s  at  all  the  far  more  significant  prob- 
lem of  many  middle-income  Americans 
o;  coming  up  with  20-.  25-,  and  30-per- 
fcnt  downpayments  which  are  required 
by  many  thrift  institutions  in  my  State 
and  throu^liout  many  .sections  of  the 
country. 

It  is  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be 
speaking  .'?o  critically  of  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation so  tantalizingly  entitled  the 
"Emergency  Middle-Income  Housing  Act 
of  1975." 

In  my  congressional  district — the  Sec- 
ond of  New  Jersey — layoffs  in  the  I'esl- 
dentiul  construction  hidustry  are  esti- 
mated to  be  running  well  ahead  of  the 
national  average  of  40  percent. 

The  depres.sed  state  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry  is  having  a  deleterious  Im- 
j)acl  on  a.ssoclated  support  industries  in 
my  district  evei-y  bit  a.s  severe  aa  the 
uorst  examples  cited  by  the  Committee 


(in  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing  In 
its  report. 

But  we  should  not  be  judging  this  act 
b.\  its  cover. 

Tliere  are  deficiencies  in  this  legisla- 
tion which  in  my  opinion  could  seriously 
weaken  the  stimulative  effect  this  bill 
is  intended  to  offer. 

The  most  serious  deficiency  is  it  does 
not  prod  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  into 
action  which  would  result  in  lower  in- 
terest rates.  The  Fed  could  lower  the  re- 
quirements; it  could  free  $85  billion  in 
short-tei-m  obligations  by  refinancing 
into  long-teiTn  notes.  Through  the 
Farmers  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
other  agencies  old  mortgages  could  be 
purchased  which  would  act  to  drive  cur- 
lent  interest  rates  down. 

We  do  not  do  any  of  these  things  under 
the  Emergency  Middle-Income  Housing 
A.ct  of  1975. 

The  legislation  merely  subsidizes  al- 
ready high  interest  rates  and  delays 
making  those  adjustments  necessai-y  to 
have  a  long  term  and  lasting  impact  on 
revitalizing  the  homebuilding  industry. 

I  appreciate  the  statements  of  the 
chairman  in  pointing  to  the  emergency 
nature  of  this  legislation  and  the  lack  of 
support  he  and  the  committee  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
I  know  he  agrees  with  me  that  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Board  are  at  the  root  of  our 
problems  and  that  this  legislation  is  not 
focused  there. 

The  chairman  has  also  advised  me  that 
the  committee  intends  to  challenge  the 
practices  of  the  Fed.  And  so,  reluctant- 
ly. I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
temporary,  1-year  housing  proposal  pro- 
vided, however,  that  an  amendment  to 
prevent  windfall  profits  in  the  resale  of 
liomes  is  adopted. 

The  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  en- 
courage speculation  and  profit.  The 
windfall  profit  amendment  would  require 
that  if  a  home  on  which  the  purcha.ser 
receives  an  interest  subsidy  down  to  6 
percent  is  sold  durmg  tlie  6-year  period 
of  the  subsidy,  there  would  be  a  recap- 
ture of  the  lesser  of  the  subsidy  or  the 
net  gain  realized  from  tlie  sale. 

This  would  minimize  the  amount  tlie 
Government  would  have  to  spend  under 
the  act  and  prevent  speculation.  This 
amendment  I  shall  support.  Another  pro- 
vision which  I  hope  the  Government 
takes  full  advantage  of  is  the  financing 
provisions  through  Treasuiy  obligations. 

With  the  adoption  of  a  windfalls  prof- 
its amendment  I  will  reluctantly  vote 
for  the  bill  but  only  after  insisting  that 
the  committee  consider  the  far  more  im- 
portant question  of  putting  pressure  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  tlie  im- 
mediate future  to  change  its  money  pol- 
icies 

I  am  interested  hi  knowing  whether  or 
not  the  committee,  when  it  was  question- 
ing the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Mr.  Burns,  got  Into  the  question 
of  interest  rates  and  why  the  interest 
rates  are  what  they  are  today  and  wheth- 
er or  not  he  could  suggest  doing  some- 
thing to  lower  the  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  just  seems  to  me  we 
are  subsidizing  extremely  high  Interest 
rates.  •' 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chahinan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  approved  the  conferoice 
report  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
133,  which  would  request  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  move  promptly  to  reduce  long- 
term  Interest  rates.  I  hope  that  we  will 
act  on  that  Monday,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  In  history  there  will  be  a 
formal  request  to  the  Fed  to  do  Just 
that. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Messrs.  Ot- 
■nNGER  and  Schetier  yielded  their  time  to 
Mr.  Badtllo)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Badillo)  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like,  first  of  all,  to  respond  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  who  stated 
that  there  already  are  adequate  laws 
on  the  books  in  order  to  provide  housing 
for  thase  who  need  subsidized  housing  In 
the  city  of  New  York  and  In  other  urban 
centers. 

In  New  York  City,  as  a  statement  that 
I  included  In  the  Record  yesterday  Indi- 
cates, there  are  956,000  families  who  are 
in  need  of  housing  and  who  presently 
live  in  housing  which  Is  either  over- 
crowded or  which  Is  substandard. 

The  city  of  New  York,  through  the 
City  Planning  Commission,  has  made  an 
application  for  existing  funds  under  the 
program  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  Is  talking  about. 
That  application  was  approved  by  the 
City  Planning  Commission  2  weeks  ago. 
It  Is  coming  up  before  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate in  New  York  City  on  Monday.  The 
most  optimistic  hope  of  the  City  Plan- 
nhig  Commission  Is  that  there  will  be 
allocated  12,000  apartments  over  a  pe- 
riod of  1  year.  For  a  3 -year  period  that 
is  36,000  apartments  to  meet  a  need  of 
956,000  apartments. 

How  csui  any  reasonable  person  say, 
"We  have  enough  laws  on  the  books  to 
provide  for  this  problem"? 

It  Is  clear  also  that  imless  housing  Is 
subsidized,  private  enterprise  will  not  be 
able  to  take  any  action.  That  Is  why  I 
mentioned  yesterday  that  we  have  40,000 
apartment  buildings  containing  400,000 
apartments  which  were  outlawed  as  un- 
inhabitable In  the  year  1901  and  are  still 
.•standing  today.  That  means  that  private 
entei-prl.se  has  not  been  able  to  do  anj-- 
thiiig  about  this  housing  for  the  past  74 
years  and  will  not  be  able  to  do  anj  thing 
for  the  next  74  years.  That  Is  why  it  Is 
important  Uiat  this  Congress  take  ac- 
tion, and  that  is  why  It  Is  Important 
tJiat  we  get  a  meaningful  bill.  At  least 
let  us  provide  some  relief  to  the  middle- 
income  families  who  now  cannot  even 
go  to  Mitchell-Lama  housing  which  Is  the 
traditional  middle-income  housing  pro- 
pram,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
est rates  are  so  high.  Let  us  provide  some 
relief  to  the  housing  Indasti-y  in  the  high 
cast  areas  of  our  urban  centers  by  In- 
rn>3sing    the    mo)-tgage    llmltallou    to 


$48,000.  and  giving  them  the  same  bene- 
fits as  are  provided  lor  Alaska,  Gtiam, 
and  HawalL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

KOCH)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Badillo  amendment,  and  even  if  it  Is 
agreed  to.  It  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Last  year,  when  this  House  passed  leg- 
islation, It  provided  approximately  $1 
billion  for  all  of  the  subsidies  that  would 
be  available  to  leased  multlfamily  hous- 
ing in  the  cities  and  across  this  coimtry 
for  the  next  year.  In  this  bill  for  one- 
family  houses  we  are  providing  a  sub- 
sidy of  $1.5  billion  for  a  14-month  pe- 
riod. The  inequity  is  outrageous  in  its 
clarity. 

It  is  absurd  that  we  are  not  providing 
for  the  people  who  need  housing  most 
in  this  country.  Those  are  the  poor  and 
moderate-Income  people  living  in  the 
metropolitan  areas. 

If  this  amendment  is  passed,  it  will  be 
a  small  step  toward  equity,  but  if  we  vote 
for  the  bill  on  final  passage  it  will  be  not 
because  it  is  a  housing  bill,  but  because  it 
is  an  employment  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
J.  WiLLiAu  Stanton)  . 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  a  couple  of  points 
that  probably  should  be  brought  out 
about  this  amendment  because  It  was 
discussed  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  in  committee. 

The  first  Is  this  proposition:  When 
one  starts  speaking  about  raising  the 
ceiling,  in  this  case  from  $42,000  to 
$48,000,  what  he  is  primarily  involved 
with,  the  No.  1  problem,  Is  that  of  infla- 
tion because  we  have  the  pi-oblem  of 
homes  being  raised  where  the  median 
becomes  the  floor. 

Second.  I  would  point  out,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Ashley)  pointed  it  out  earlier,  if  we  pass 
this  amendment  raising  It  from  $42,000 
to  $48,000.  primarily  it  would  mean 
nothing  imless  we  rai'-o  the  median  in- 
come which  is  now  limited  to  120  percent. 
We  would  have  to  raise  It  to  150  percent. 

Honestly,  If  we  were  going  to  really 
kill  this  bill,  as  many  on  our  side  want  to 
do,  we  would  vote  for  this  amendment 
raising  It  to  150  pei-cent,  and  we  would 
have  no  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
WyLiE)f. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  did 
not  speak  out  In  opposition  to  this 
amendment  I  fear  that  I  would  indeed 
be  remiss.  I  think  the  amendment  only 
exacerbates  an  unfair  nnd  inequitable 
formula  which  Is  now  foimd  in  the  bill. 

For  example,  a  family  earning  $1  more 
than  120  percent  of  tlie  area's  median 
Income  receives  no  benefit,  whereas  a 
family  earning  $1  less  gets  the  full  bene- 
fits. 

Wliat  does  this  mean?  It  means  if  tliis 
amendment  Is  adopted  that  If  you  earn 
$27,277  and  live  In  Montgomery  County, 


Md.,  you  can  qualify  for  a  6-percent  In- 
terest loan  on  a  $48,000  house,  whereas 
a  person  living  in  Knott  Comity.  Ky.. 
who  makes  $5,565  a  year  could  not  qual- 
ify for  such  a  6-percent  loan. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  that  points  up 
the  disparity  and  the  Inequity  in  thi."^ 
bill  and  this  amendment  would  only  ag- 
gravate the  disparity.  Therefore,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognize, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley  > . 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrett 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Ashley.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  those  of  us  on  the  floor 
to  consider  this  legislation  m  isolation 
from  the  housing  programs  that  ha\e 
been  adopted  principally  In  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years.  It  was  just  last  year  that  we 
sdopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  tlic 
Housing  and  Commtmity  Development 
Act  of  1974,  that  provides  for  600,000 
units  of  rental  housing  for  families  earn- 
ing up  to  80  percent  of  the  median  in- 
come in  a  given  area.  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand milts  between  now  and  the  end  of 
fiscal  1976. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  v,i!l 
the  !;;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Not  at  this  ti.me. 

What  cLse  did  we  do  last  year.  Mr 
Cliaiinvan?  We  authorized,  adopted  and 
er.acted  progiam.'t-  calling  for  some  $7.75 
billion  in  tancJein  money  to  £uppo;t 
housiiij.'. 

All  we  ure  saying  now  is  that  this  pro- 
gram Ls  needed,  and  that  we  have  to  pro- 
mote housing  at  this  time  in  order  to 
produce  an  upsurge  aqd  a  revitalizatiun 
of  tlie  whole  buildin?  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  revo<i- 
r:  :'s  th?  gentleman  Irom  Michigan  'M;. 
Bko'vn  '  for  somewhat  le.ss  tiiar.  1  min- 
iKv-.  TO  close  the. debate. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Micliigan.  ^:r.  Chair- 
man. I  would  say  to  my  colkasues  from 
New  York  and  elsewhere  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  whole  problem  of 
maximum  price  of  units,  liioome  elit;i- 
bihty,  et  ceter.t.  that  their  best  bet.  if 
they  really  want  to  do  so.^iethlng  fur 
hou.-ing  for  their  areas,  and  for  the  hous- 
ing industi-y  generally.  Is  to  support  the 
Brown  substitute  which  will  be  offered 
at  the  proper  time.  My  sub.stltute  doc.*! 
many  of  the  thintrs  desired  in  their  ai-eas-, 
and  provides  tiie  answers  to  .so  many  cf 
the  problems,  especially  its  multiiamily 
unit  provisions.  It  is  the  legislation  that 
they  should  support,  and  noc  the  cou:- 
mittoe  proposal  that  is  before  us. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  c:i 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  ecntle- 
nian  from  New  York  (Mr  Badilio'*  to 
the  committet'  amendment. 

The  question  was  take:):  a.id  the 
Chairman  aniuninced  tliat  the  not?s  ap- 
pear* d  to  ha\e  It. 

IUll.>ROlU    VOlt 

-Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  oi-deretl 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and   there   were — ayes    101.  noes 
274,  not  voting  57.  a.s  follows: 
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■vctclabbo 
\:'hm 
.\.;clerson. 
Cf.iir. 

i!e\  ill 

IllilU'Kl 

iiUuicbard 
R  irke,  Calif. 
'.  irke,  Mass. 
'lurtou,  John 
t; Ttoa,  Phillip 
I  ni^holiv. 
rollins,  HI. 
rr.njers 
t  ■■  irtnau 
O.uiiels. 

Dominirk  V. 
U:.nielson 

T>owuev 

i>riu?ji 

iVlw.in)'  Cahf. 

i  en  wick 

;  isher 

^  i'lrio 

CVr.dos 

ftilraau 

CoUiwftter 


AUcUior 

\Ie.\.iiicler 
A:idrew3.  N.C. 
Ai'flrews. 
N.  Dak. 
A-ilibroofc 
A  hley 
Aspiu 
A  uCoiii 

B..iaus 

B..rrett 
Ht  ncus 
hii  I  imau 
Beard,  HI. 
Beard.  Tei.ii. 
Be'.lell 

Bennett 

Bt'rulanc: 

Blester 

B'ouiu 

Bot;:« 

Bolaud 

BolUnK 

Bouker 

Bowen 

Bri.deiii.s 

Oreaiix 

Brc'Ckinndse 

Brmkley 

brodhead 

Broom£eld 

Brovra.  CalU. 

Brown,  Mich. 

li'own.  Ohio 

BirjyhiU 

BichRnan 

:Ji;r?ener 

r:  <rice.  Fla 

r,.irIesou.  Tt-x. 

B  irllsoii.  Mo. 

Biuler 

H..  roil 

Ciirnty 

c.rr 

I  it  1 1  er 

<  etierbeiL 
Chappei 

CiLiiicy 
Clavtsou.  I>; 

CI  •;,- 

(  weluud 

C'jthrun 

<<ihen 

I  uUiiiS.  Te.x, 

('«. liable 

>-oul»u 

oiite 
I'  oniel! 
C'otcer 

oughJi.. 
IJ  Amour-; 
i>  niei.  Di«n 
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CrOiizalez 

Gude 

HLirriny'O'.i 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  M-.'vv 

Helstoski 

Holtzmoa 

Horton 

Howord 

Koch 

Lent 

LevitnS 

Lloyd.  Ciihi. 

Maddeii 

Magulre 

Mikva 

Miller.  Ciiiii. 

Mineta 

M  nish 

Miuk 

Mortkley 

Moorht„ci 

Ca'il. 
Mottl 

Murph-.    I',: 
Nedzi 
Mx 
Nolfln 
O  Hara 
Ot  tinge  I 
Pi -ten 

Pattersor..  C.i!'. 
Puttison.  N.Y. 
Peyser 

Daniel.  Ro>'eit 
V.-..  Jr. 

Dm  via 

Derriik 

Derwiti^ki 

Devme 

Doad 

DiincHn.  Ore?. 

Duncan.  Teim. 

du  Poiit 

E.,rly 

Eckhirdi 

Edgar 

EdWHni':    \   • 

Eiiier; 

English 

Erltiibo.ii 

P's-Hteil 

Fish 

F.viit 
Folej 

Kord.  MiiU 
Ford.  Tenn 
Forsythe 
f  oun  ta  1 !  I 
Fraj>er 
Frenyel 
FiUf.n 
Puqua 
Cirtimo 
Oibbou'- 
Gmn 
Goodlmt; 
Gradisoi: 
Gmasl'  V 
Gr'-tii 
Ciuyer 
Ha  -edo: : 
Halev 
Hail 

Ha-iiiuer- 
Kchmid*. 
Hanley 
HaiinaforrJ 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Hat.taiba 
Haves.  Iii'i 
Heberi, 
He-hler.  V 
Heluer 
He.nz 
HenderiVjt 

Hirks 

HUh^ 
H  ins  haw 

H<j\ll:n(', 

Hoi' 
Ho*e 
Hubbi/r^i 
Htv,-hec> 
H  iii^^a'e 
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I'lte 

i^ice 

Raniiel 

Pees 

Rirhtnoiid 

Rinaldo 

KaciiiiO 

Hoe 

Roncalio 

Rosenthal 

Rosteiiko.v  .lii 

Roybal 

RMWiO 

Ryau 

.sfheuer 

Stloerlins; 

.■^iinou 

Solarz 

Spellinaii 

i^  anton. 

Janiee  V 
Stoket. 
.str.ttioti 

STlHidS 

i  hott-pHOii 
Vauik 

Wirth 
\Vo\it 
v/ydicr 
Viite.-> 

Y'jiUii^.  Ai.s-Uu 
i  Vonnu.  Ga. 
■^f   nt;.  Tec. 
Zeteretti 


H.iichio-^jn 
H:.de 
Ichord 
'.icobs 

'arm»!! 
JeBords 
■leiirette 
.lohu.soii.  Caii.f 
Jnhi'son.  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jf-i;e.s.  OkJa. 

ifr<r.n 

ft  .wen 
K.isien.nieifr 

KHlr 
Kf  1  () 
:<«t<  hiiiu 

Ke\.> 

■"inieKer 

;-,•>. dee 

i-iigonaarsiio 

Landnim 

r  i<tra 

I.'-hwian 

L'nd,  TeiMi. 

Long,  La. 

Loiig.  Mr). 

.'  Ol  I 

L'ljaii 

.MiClory 

VIi-ClosKev 

McColl  later 

McCormncs 

McDade 

McDonaM 

McEaea 

McFfU 

•McHuKh 

McKay 

McKiuue.. 

Macdons-i'l 

Madif^an 

Mhhou 

Mr;?)?- 

Murti:. 
Mm  ins 

M!i,'/oli 
Miltorii 

Met-fi.^ 

Mel.  -ier 
Meyner 
\if/.  iti-.'-- 
NJu-ue; 
Milch*?!!.  Md 
M'ichell.  N.Y. 
^l■  'er  Ohio 
MoiitKtiuiery 
.M"Ore 

SUjijrh-.  I'   Pit . 
Mor'  f?  a 


Mos.-? 

Murtluk 

Myenj,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

NowKk 

Obersn-r 

Obey 

ONeill 

Pn.s,smau 

Putman 

Perkins 

Pickl'' 

Poa»;e 

Prtssler 

Pre>er 

Pntchnrci 

Oia« 

QllUlen 

RautiitU 

Requla 

RCUbS 

Rhode.-; 

Ricgle 

Robirisoii 

RoicerK 

Roon'^y 


Roush 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

S.-^rbanes 

.^Mtterfield 

Sr-hroeder 

Sihul/e 

!-'ebeli'is 

Sharp 

rihrivei 

-Shvi.^U-r 

.Slack 

Smith.  loHa 
riiiiiih,  Ne''ir. 
Sajder 
Spence 
.sti^mon. 

J.  Wllll.-tl; 

s-eelman 
Steipcer.  An/. 
.-'eii^er,  V.'i=. 
tiiephen.s 
i>i\icke\ 
inullivan 
.-iymmgtou 
c^vmms 


Tdlcolt 

Ta'.  lor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C, 

Toagti* 

Thone 

Thorutou 

Tsongaa 

(.Uiman 

Van  Deerl  in 

I'huder  Jagt 

VHuder  Veen 

ViKorlto 

Wia<'.;ouner 

Walsh 

Weaver 

VVhaleii 

White 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

w.i.son. 

CharU'1  H.. 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tc: 
vVnght 
^;,  Ue 
V.H  t  ron 
VonnK.  Fin. 
Z:iblocki 
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.^Mtierrou 

Arinun/lo 

Archer 

Arm^itroii" 

Bell 

UrooiC-' 

Clati?>tii 

Don  H. 
Crane 
Ue  la  Gar... 
Dickinson 
Diijtiell 
Eilben? 
Esch 

E.-(hlemnn 
Evf  as.  Coio 
Evan.s.  Ind. 
EMn.-i.  Tern. 
Findley 
Fitlii.ia 
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Flowers 
P'rej 

H.iuiiUou 
H-irsha 

H,>>.<.  Ohio 
Hightovkir 
.iiihnson.  Pn 
.loiie-s,  Ala. 

tones,  Tei'i> 

IC.adne.'i.s 

l.eggett 

Li't.Jii 

Me'rsil  'e 

Mills 

Mo.leii 

Mollohan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  N  V 

OBrlen 

P'Pl>er 


Ri-ilsback 

Ribenlioovof 

H"bert.s 

H'lppe 

s.  hneeVif-li 

tihiphy 

.■^ikes 

si-.vibn/. 

Svagi<crs 

Stark 

Steed 

TruKkr 

Treen 

Ldall 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wuin 


So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendmenl  wa.s  re.iected. 

Tlie  re.siilt  uf  the  vote  ■-•  :is  Lunioimced 
a.-,  iilxne  recorded. 

A:«lr.Ni<SlENT     OfFERKD     B  l"      -MS.      H'>I.I/M.\N"     T" 
THE    COMMn-rfK    AMENUMENT 

Ms.  HOLTZ\f.\N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  sn  amendmenl  to  the  committee 
.iMendnient. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  foUow.s : 

Aiiieadment  offered  by  M^,  Hoi  r/  t.*N  !■■ 
tli»;  committee  amendment:  On  page  8,  Una 
2',.  after  the  words  ".sinKle  family  unit"  add 
the  words  "or  tw,o  family  unit,  where  the 
o-A  iier  occupies  t>iie  ol  the  unit-  " 

M.S.  HOLTZMAN!  Mr.  Chairmiin.  thi.s 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  makes 
the  provislonii  of  the  bill  applicable  to 
tw  o-f  amily  housing  umts.  even  where  one 
i.s  a  rental  unit,  as  long  a.s  the  owner 
occupies  the  other  unit. 

Without  my  amendment,  the  bill 
would  cover  only  single  faanily  uiiits  or 
multiple  units  which  are  condominiunxs 
or  co-ops.  Since  it  i.s  rare  for  two-family 
liou.-^es  to  be  either  co-ops  or  condoniiiii- 
un;s.  tlit\  are  not  prescucl:    covercl. 

It  .seems  iinpoitKut  to  me  tliat  we  try 
to  encouruKe  the  con^l ruction  of  two- 
lumily  uniUs  which  are  more  likely  to 
be  built  in  densely  populated  lubiin  nreiis 
than  .single  family  iiou.scs. 

Let  me  add  however,  tin't  i-rcii  jf  my 
•  a:endinent  i.>  at  tepted.  this  bill  snH  doe.s 
not  address  tiie  hou.sinK  needs  of  Nev,- 
York  City  or  other  metropolitfci  areas. 
While  I  offet  my  amendment  :'.>  a  mean."; 
of  iJerfecting  this  hoasin;;  bill   I  v  i  li  to 


emphasize  that  tills  bill  will  not  ci-eate 
many  construction  jobs  In  New  York 
City,  nor  is  it  likely  to  relieve  the  des- 
perate shortage  of  housing  in  New  York. 
It  seems  to  me  shortsighted  at  best  and 
discriminatory  at  worst  to  create  a  hous- 
ing program  that  fails  to  deal  with  hou.-<- 
ing  construction  or  luiemployment  in  the 
construction  industiy  in  large  ui'bi^ai 
area.«. 
M:-.  BARRETT.  Mi.  Ciiaiinian.  .\ill 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  ;:entle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  we 
have  gone  over  the  amendment,  and  we 
think  we  can  accept  the  amendment  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chnir- 
nian.  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  seiitlc- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentlewoman  has  disctissed  the 
amendment  with  me.  It  is  acceptable  to 
the  minority,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
w  oman  for  offering  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agieed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
nio\e  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  voice 
my  support  of  H.R.  4885,  tlie  proposed 
Emergency  Middle-Income  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Ciin-ency  and 
Housuig  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
fine  efforts  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  particularly  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Ashley' 
for  the  leadership  and  initiative  he  ha.s 
displayed  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

In  recent  days  some  criticLsm  has  been 
lodged  against  Democrats  in  Congress, 
because  too  many  pieces  of  legislation 
hav^borne  tlie  label  "emergency."  If  any 
of  my  colleagues  have  any  doubt  about 
whether  H.R.  4485  addresses  itself  to  an 
emergency  situation,  they  should  direct 
that  question  to  construction  workers.  20 
percent  of  whom  are  out  of  work,  to 
young  families,  crowded  Into  smaU  apart- 
ments with  their  parents  and  desperately 
in  need  of  a  home,  to  almost  anyone  in 
Hawaii,  where  50,000  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  hoiLsing  imits  are  dcsi)eratel.\ 
needed. 

No,  Mr.  Chainnan,  there  is  no  doubt 
tliat  tliere  is  a  genuine  and  grave  emer- 
teiK  y  in  housing  in  this  country.  H.R. 
44R.T  would  deal  with  that  emergency  by 
I'xpandint,'  tlie  potential  homebuyinp 
market  by  about  5  to  6  million  families. 
Young  families,  with  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  increasing  income  in  tlie 
laiiu-e,  v.ill  be  helped  immeasurably  by 
tile  pliiu  to  permit  6  percent  iiiorttaric 
puymenis  lor  3  year.s,  phased  out  over  a 
.second  3  years. 

Ac(  •jn'.iiit;  to  Department  of  Labor 
<■  timates,  the  400,000  homes  which  H.R. 
44;i.T  .'.ould  help  finance  could  provide 
more  than  550,000  man-years  of  work, 
.••ml  peiierate  more  than  .';6  7  billicm  in 
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uddiliona!  income.  Such  a  .stimtxlus  will 
bf  in\al\i:-ble  in  these  recessionai-y  times, 
:.nd  tl-.e  hiyh  rate  of  miused  capacity  in 
I 'if  cc'iist.  uction  industry  iiLsures  that 
ii.laticma.y  impact  v.ould  be  minimal. 

Ml'.  Chainnan.  1  want  to  chav  the  at- 
1  'ti.'n  cf  m^  rollcapues  to  cie  feature  of 
the  bill,  which  wuulil  permit  financing  of 
lio'u.se.s  in  the  hi£rh-co?t  areas  of  Alaska, 
Guam,  and  Hawaii  Ui)  to  a  selling  price  of 
$48,000,  ao  compared  to  tiie  £38.000  ceil- 
:is  in  other  areas  of  the  coiuitiy  and 
.';>4:i.000  coiling  in  othn'  relatively  high 
cost,  arefis. 

I  wi.sh  to  thiu.k  ihc  fc*?nt'cinun  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley  '  for  responding  so 
!ir.siti\-oly  to  my  rctjuest  that  the  com- 
mittee recognize  tlie  highly  inflated 
i'OiKsiiig  co.st.s  in  areas  like  Hav.iui.  Tliere 
vas  lio  :.-dcli  recognition  in  the  bill  as 
.-epcrted  by  the  subcoiriinittee  initially. 
Mr.  AiiiLLY  ofToed  my  amendment  in 
Irll  committee  nutikup.  mid  it  v.as  ntlopt- 
i.'a  by  voice  vote.  Lest  some  oi"  tlie  Mein- 
b'^i'.s  of  the  Hou^e  thi.ik  that  Hawaii  will 
be  paining  .-jmfc  undue  .-dv.>:iUige  under 
thi^  pro\i.sion.  I  would  like  t-i  i-itc  .some 
rccsnl  Hawaii  hou.sin^  co^t  6..\:ii.  O!  tlic- 
1.046  fee  simple  liousing  uiiit>  vompicted 
riuiing  1974  in  Honolulu,  only  21  percent 
or  218  unit.s  were  priced  under  $50,000 — 
and  only  25  unit.s  wei"e  priced  under 
:40.000.  All  of  these  unit.s  were  condo- 
minium apaitment^.  There  were  only  18 
.sinule  family  units  priceci  under  $50,000. 
Federal  progr^ims  have  recognized  this 
problem  as  a  matter  of  cour.se  in  the  past. 
Both  FHA  and  the  Fed -ral  K.)ine  Loan 
Moit;,ape  Corpoiatioi:  autho;i/e  loans  in 
.■Alaska.  Gu;iM.  and  Hawaii  on  hov.hes 
priced  50  percent  above  tlu  umxiinum 
permitted  in  other  areas. 

I  recofeni^e,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
committee  e.\pect,s  the  ic]:uively  low 
prices  i:)ermitted  to  qualify  lor  financing 
under  this  bill  will  help  ind'.-  e  builders 
to  build  housing  within  the  established 
ceilings.  I  trust  liiat  that  will  happen.  It 
is  imperative.  ho\.e\er,  that  the  limits  nof 
bt^  loweied  any  further  for  Hawaii, 
Akis'ca.  and  Guam.  If  they  ere  there  will 
be  no  new  homes  financed  under  the  pro- 
gram in  my  State  of  Hawaii  whatsoever. 
With  that  single  caveat.  I  urue  the 
pa.ssage  of  H.R.  448.=i. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendmenr.  ;.,s  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Cler.k  will  re- 
iHtrt  tlie  ne>:t  comininec  ameiicaiienl. 
((■^;.^ll^rI:F  .«.'.und,\ii  m- 
Tlie-  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clei  k  will  report 
I 'IP  next  committee  amendiiieni. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
e'l'iiiiniitoe  anieiidiiieat :  Pu:ie  ;».  line  13. 
'aiinedinf.elj  atler  ■this  hex."  i:i-c.L  the  lol- 
-wuu'.^:  ■'llie  atjgre^aie  iUiioimt  of  contracts 
1o  make  iiiieie^i  leduciion  p4;\jatais  sliaU 
iiiu  e\.-ei>d  uiiiouut.-,  approved  in  sxppropvia- 
lioii  .■\ct.<  nud  pi'wneat.s  parsaenx  to  such 
■  ■(iiiiiu'.is  .-.liiUl  not  e\ce<-d  ■>  i"0  OUD.OOO  per 
.iiiMiini  ^^lp  aL'HM-t'ate  ammiiu  of  contracts 
'O  make  liiiercht  rate  ditteremial  payments 
.-  liii!  'HH  c.vceed  rti'i-:niufs  approved  in  appro- 
:>i...-iea  Ads.  and  payments  pursuant  to 
■>'..>:l!  1  omi-ULit.  .'hall  not  t.xi  <-,d  *1.500,0<JC>.OUU. 
The  ftL^rcgate  nmount  o:'  iiiunga^cs  pur- 
•  Ixased  Ijy  the  A.sso<.-i:'.uo:i  uiider  tlil.s  Act 
s.-iull  nt>l  exceed  ;'iiio  im*  .oi)  -u  ►  '  v    aonro- 


prlatiou  Acts,  and  the  a'^'gretute  aaoui  t  oi 
such  mortgages  shaU  not  exceed  •si2.000.0O0,- 
000.  The  Association  shall  not  issue  obliga- 
tions pursuant  to  section  6(cl  or  .securities 
pursuant  to  eection. 6(d)  f/cept  ps  appro  ed 
ill  appropriation  A(r.<:.'' 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Ch  urnu?o  I  loove-  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Oliio 
'  Mr.  Ashley!  yesterday,  durine  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rule  on  this  bill,  there 
V.  as  a  considerable  amount  of  discus.sion 
about  back-door  spending  and  the  fact 
that  the  language,  as  was  then  found  in 
this  bill,  would  conflict  with,  the  new- 
Budget  ControhAct  which  Congress  iust 
recently  enacted.  I  think  the  tontleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson  i  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr.  B.\;;- 
M.ANi  made  a  valid  point  of  order  in 
cnllinii  attention  to  the  conflic  t.  May  I 
r.'il  attt'iitir'n  to  lanuup.^e  on  ;ia^e  6 
V  hich  states  that — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Tre.»>a!-\  is  aaTii..!-- 
i.'cd  pud  directed  to  ptirchA.-;t  fu.;,  oblii^a' lo.j.- 
r.i.  ilic  Association  issued  under  tl.is  oecliwn, 
ui.d  for  .stcli  purposes  the  Socic-t.iry  oi  riit 
li-e.^Hiry  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  pnbUc 
cU-ijt  ti-Hn&actioii  the  pr.v-eeds  ir  an  the  sale 
of  any  securities  i.s.suPd  under  the  SfLOnd 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  a-;  :;o  v  o;'  hfreafter  S\\ 
!'?rce. 

Which  is  back-door  spending  ip.r.- 
guage.  It  authorizes  an  increase  in  the 
public  debt  without  congressional  action. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  committee 
amendment  which  we  are  about  la  cr-.- 
sidcr — and  I  v.-ant  to  make  tiie  point  tor 
the  RECopn — if  adopted,  v.ould  in  efect 
sLij-'ercEde  the  back-door  spending  pc- 
\ision  found  on  page  6  of  the  bill.  The 
provi-,ion  of  the  Budget  Contr-ol  Act  pio- 
liibiting  spending  without  coiKre^.M-jnal 
aciion  would  then  be  in  effect. 

Is  tliat  the  purpose  of  the  comniitiet 
language  foimd  on  page  9,  lines  23  ;-nd 
24,  Liid  on  page  10.  lines  1  and  2? 

Ml-.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  tliat  thei-e  are  four 
alternative  means  of  funding  the  pro'.i- 
sions  of  the  bill  before  us.  Each  one  o! 
these  four  alternative  mean.s  will  be  s:,h- 
ject  to  the  appropriation  pioces.s.  Not 
SI,  in  other  words,  to  back-door  financ- 
ing will  be  permitted  und<^  the  bill  \\  hen 
the  committee  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Cliau- 
iiian,  I  rise  to  .strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  acldre^.^ 
a  couple  of  questions  to  the  eentlenian 
liandling  the  bill  on  the  other  .-^ide.  if 
I  may,  please,  since  during  the  course  ot 
discussion  in  committee  there  was  some 
question  as  to  the  limitation  imposed  by 
this  committee  amcndn;ent. 

I  think  I  understand  it  coirectly.  but 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  my  understand- 
ing is  correct  and  that  my  colleagues" 
view  Is  accordingly. 

It  is  my  understaiiing  th.^t  tie  true 
operative  language,  insofar  a.s  the  limi- 
tation is  concerned,  in  this  bill  occurs 
in  the  bill  itself  and  not  in  the  amend- 
ment; that  is,  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 8,  which  reads: 

The  aygrcfa'C  aiiioiuii.  iif  in/a-ij;ages  a.s- 
-l^  -iX    u:ide"    t'lio    Alt    shall    not    exceed 


a  1.A11  -I     tpi>.  .■••■•d  la  .ijjpropriatiou  Atti.  t,..ti 
ill  no  tveni  <h.t)l  -^wc't  amount  exceed  *!i".- 

000  000, Don. 

I  >isk  that  ir-ie^'aon.  and  I  want  to  lia»  •» 
uij  undtr.-tandinu  confirnitd.  that  Ihc 
maximum,  aru'^iunt  of  mortgages  c-.sisfQ 
uiuier  the  bill  is  .S12  fcillion.  because  ..i 
the  commiitee  amendment  it  speaks  oi  a 
limitation  c:  .«3')n  million  of  t..s.--:  >tancc 
under  se:t:oii  4  a. id  SI. 5  billioii  und;-- 
scciions  5  and  6. 

^  Mr.  Cna:rman.  w;il  .soae  Member  on 
tliat  side  of  tiie  LL-,le  confirin  my  undu- 
staiidiiif.'  that  in  no  case  win  there  be 
mortgage  a.ssi.  t^-.u-e  under  section  4  o' 
-( ction  5  or  secti;  n  6  in  fr^ce  amounts  t  .■-.  - 
ceedi.iLi  .S12  iniil^on? 

Mr.  ••^.SHLF.Y.  Mr.  C" .airman,  if  ii^ 
sentlc-iJK.n  w.!i  .'.leid.  the  ucntieman  :.- 
t  nti:e!\   ngiit. 

^h.  BROWN  ot  Miihitun.  ^;l•.  Cii;...- 
m-n\.  I  thanli.  i.ie  tentle.nan. 

Mr.  WYLIE  Mr.  Chaiimaii.  wUJ  thi- 
;;'  iiflenian   ;■  ieid? 

Mr.  BROWN  ti  M;r!i,,-::;i  i  ,,tid  !.- 
ine  gentlenii^n  i.om  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  But.  Mr.  Chainnan.  n: 
aii-^  etent.  \\  l  understand  what  tl-" 
gentleman  said  in  his  previous  ^^s^^ 
any  action  as  iar  as  experu;f'jres  -  : 
money  under  this  bill  are  concen.ed  v.-n 
have  to  be  approvec;  by  Congress  thionvi; 
the  appiopriatK):!   process.-' 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  v  ill  ■  ■  ■ 
•,  entkman  ironi  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  n. 
tlie  ^en.tleman  iiom  Oiiio. 

Ml    ASHLEY.  Ac.'.-olutely  so.  Mr.  Cha;,  - 
i.ian   there  is  notlhng  inetn^jistent  as  bi.  - 
tv  een    my    i-.,'sponse    to    the   geni!eir.r> 
>  'iher  and  mv  ic-ponse  to  tiie  rerti  - 
"i.ni  lioni  M;rhif;an  <'iAv  BnovvN'. 

Mr  WYLIFJ.  I  nnder.-;tand  ti-e  tt-'i'ln- 
laar. 

The  CHAIRr-.L\\.  Tiie  Cit;esuou  is  on 

1  lie  committee  a,nen:iment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  &  .w  v 
to. 

Mr.  Lt.HMAN.  ,\Tr.  Chairman.  I  :.:  - 
t-:  .stril-e  the  !a>t  word. 

Mr.  Chanman.  I  rise  in  stiong  ^uo- 
po;c  c-:  H.Fl.  4485.  the  Emergency  Mtddit- 
I.ifome  Hou^a-.R  Act  of  1975.  The  Com- 
mittee on  BcSinking.  Cmrency  and  Hous- 
ing is  to  oc  connncnded  for  b'  inging  tin.- 
inos-  con<trL:'-ii\e  piece  ei  le!si-iat:on  U - 
io.'e  tile  Hoa--e  -o  expeditiou.-^!,\'. 

It  is  i;me  we  .-tart  ^ivinji  gicaui  a<- 
.-istanc^  to  the  iiiiddle  income  it'tuiLes  oi 
this  couuny.  It  is  onlj  lair  tha;  in  the^'- 
cii.>ti-e';.->in!i  time-  we  endeavor  to  ea.-. 
their  intir.tionarv  burdens  as  best  ^^'e  can. 
\f ter  ali.  w  e  call  on  them  ti  subsidize  the 
bu!',:  of  the  Federal  outlays  yea-  in  and 
yejr  out.  in  born  bi>om  tinits  iind  cmiiv- 
ieaner  peiiods. 

Besides  giving  middle-income  faiaii.'e-- 
an  oi)poi tunit.\  for  home  ow.nersjTip  (ii-s 
bill  before  tiie  Hou.-e  today  would  mak; 
se\i-:.;l  i-o--:t'',e  iinoads  in  ♦^he  fi^nt  to  re- 
verse tiie  I  unent  lecessionary  trena 
Tii;.->  mea-uie  woiild  provide  moi  igage  a^- 
.-i.-iance  to  n.^cidle  income  fair.ihes  in  the 
pmchnse  ot  a  .sihgle  tamily  home  or  con- 
nominiuni  unit.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
impact  ol  tlii.>  'ci-islation  would  stinuilau 
the  purchase  of  4QO.0OO  housing  unit.s  at 
an  average  moi'.yage  r-.ite  of  530.000.  Eli- 
gibilnv  unca  r  the  b|ll  wouid  exfc:'-.:  ti.  di 
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ran-.:lits  'i.hore  income  dees  net  excecl 
v:o  percent  of  the  median  in^'onie  for  an 
v-ij.  an  cIotDn..in<.d  bv  HUD. 

For  iii5lanre.  in  Miami  the  cutoff  limit 

.di.lci  be  p  litUe  over  515  000  in  annual 
w'.roTie  What  shoulii  be  ^^tlcfime  news 
.■  r  the  hDU<;i.;.:?  indititry  i.s  ihe  provi.^ion 
:!irt  v>ould  irniiire  over  hult  ol  tlic  funds 

".jnvopiiate.i  iinder  the  V'ill  tD  be  used 
;-r  hon.es  con=;tructrd  alT?r  the  bill  bc- 
toines  law.  Thi-^  toaid  v<  J\  he  the  needed 

(ir>t-in-the-»i-m  that  th°  sagging  hous- 
1  .,'  industrj-  has  been  scorching  so  des- 
;  'Tcttely  fo;-,  for  so  loner 

Several  weeks  ac;o  on  ■,.  inp  back  lo 
:iiy  congrossir.nal  distritt  m  Florida,  I 
'..us  imprcjsed  by  the  xeiT  re;il  concern 
o-id  interest  that  thi.-.  leai.sl.ition  had  al- 
ieady  j^'encrated.  The  reai^on  w.'h  plainly 

■nj.Ic.  Ntw  housing  t\-i!struction  in 
Ojde  Couniy  i.s  at  a  l.;->-'ar  lew.  E-.ti- 
li-atC'd  new  residential  construciion 
'^rarts  will  barely  top  ".0.00  i  co.npi'-i-d  to 
18. '.-SO  Uii'ts  iU  1974.  Builders  are  hold- 
ing off  because  there  aro  no  buven;.  6i:y- 
f>.s  on  thD  othir  hand  ai-e  sittinp;  tight 
because  of  the  .scarcity  of  mortgage 
money.  The  result  is.  Qv.:'^e  expectedly.  a 
..tandoff.  Mobody  is  saining,  yet  everj-- 
bod3'  is  hurting  to  some  decree.  The 
"onilding;  tiT.des  are  hardest  h:t  by  this 
-. -.rfual  hf.lt  in  housin<;  construction. 

lii  Dade  Coimtv.  for  cxainpla.  40  p<  r- 
i  M.t  of  the  buildrng  trad..'snien  aie  un- 
tmployed  tod.iv.  Looking  .'^oe:.ni.'ally  at 
ihe  carpenters  in  Jani.arv  of  1974.  5.390 
L  i-ycnir;-  Were  emplovet".  This  year 
only  2,9v7  were  able  to  find  work  in  the 
nrst  month  of  1075.  Thi.s  rerre:5ent&  a  45 

;?rr?nt  itdu^lion  m  tlie  nun-.ber  of  c.ir- 
;,''nters  whn  coiild  not  tind  even  part- 
in:. e  cmukv.  rnent  The  county  ctTjce  that 
•.--uts  new  construction  rermiis  ha^  had 
'I  rut  t.i'.l:  its  v  crk.' ?r';   ?.r6   Iv   off 

tiff  fcEcau.'e  cf  a  lack  of  revenue.  H.R 

''•Jj   CD' Id    .lovide   tlie   i  icentive    liiai 
'-^uld  turn  ihi.^:  situation  sround. 
Th?  other  .-ntion  cf  thr  bill  I  v. is^h 
to  addre.:.s  mvself  to.  deab  with  fnsn- 

•  ;.tl  assi5jtance  for  the  construction  cf 
lioasin-*  that  i^  energy  cfScicnt.  Although 
-t.ot  stated,  the  mirlications  df  th:3  sec- 
tion could  no'.ide  Florida  builders  with 
;  n  unexpef'tcd  bontis  especially  those  en- 
,  i'/ed  in  the  cr-ixstruction  and  oeiicction 
-'f  so'ar  hratin  ■  anct  coolin-,'  devices  for 
i-;or:;es  or  condominium  .  'ihe  lon:;-ra:-'.e;e 
1  fTecl.s  are  to  onc-ouraae  (.'Uiiders  to  con- 
■  ,n.;ct  housing  units  that  a:e  both  archi- 
tr-r-fijrnily  sound  and  well  t'e.'^igried  but 
■■■  hich  arc  also  ener;^'y  savers.  Enertr-.'  ef- 

icient  hom°s  are  as  vit^l  to  this  Nation  s 
rverall  energy  economi'ition  as  a  well 
f'nrifi?.  rra.s  con:.civinu'  autotnobUe. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  once  iigain  let  me  re- 
:•  crate  n;y  .supp')rt  for  H.R.  4436  a.s 
reported  by  the  Banlunp,  Currv-ncy  and 
ftO'-.sirT  Committee. 

The  CH.MFt.M.'VN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
•''.p  next  comniitiee  amencinipnt. 

The  C'ierk  read  as  follows : 

ComnUltee  amendment:    P9j^   11.   lU.e  i), 

•■(e)  Njl  more  t.ri."iu  20  ptr  <  t.itum  cl  ;1.l- 
;^^regaDe  mortgage  uuiouats  aj^jiroved  In  ap- 
propiiatli.,.!  .\''s  may  be  aUof.'i'ed  for  use 
v.iTh  rp'^peft  to  exwtlng  previously  occupied 
('•Afelllncs  which  have  not  been  siilwtantlaUy 

•  I  hftbilitiiCed." 


Mr.  AvCOI>.'  Mf.  Chainnan.  I  v\<p  in 
oppo.sit.ioa  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  on  hour  and  a 
l^.alf  ago  I  vent  to  the  well  to  oHer  a 
compiomie  bf^tween  the  findings  in  the 
report  of  the  conunittec  as  thty  relate 
to  the  r.:'io  of  subsidies  v  hich  r.ie  pn- 
\id:d  in  terms  of  subsidies  and  which 
:".vovide  fo.-  the  e>:i.:tir.g  units  already 
'  .':t;ried  and  beirg  offered  by  sale  and 
'he  percentage  allocated  to  sales  of  al- 
».ady  con:;tiu'-tcd  but  un-old  homes,  and 
the  percentage  of  funds  that  wotdd  be 
•  iin,g  into  new  construction. 

Instead  of  offering.  :  s  the  commit' ee 
urovidc:.  'io  percent  of  the  funds  coin? 
lo  both  cxi-ting  and  newly  constructed 
ojt  insrid  housing  and  instead  of  pro- 
.irlfng  45  r-erccnt  of  the  funds  for  that 
i.urpose  end  leaving'  only  55  perce:U  for 
i'.pw  hotisin::.  the  compromise  I  oft:  red 
an  hour  and  n  half  a^o  .'imply  said  that 
The  bill  \.^'  overloaded  as  it  come<:  be- 
1 5ie  th?  Hou.^e  today,  overloaded  in 
'-,'rms  cf  the  am.oun*^  of  sub.'-idy  nrA  pro- 
\'i':a  for  constructed  housing  and  al- 
I  ady  sold  and  existing  hou.sing.  as  the 
louimittee  icport  shov,:,,  only  45  percent 
i;:  the  funds  for  that  category  oi  housinf;. 

Mr.  Chairman,  v.e  have  to  be  mind/ui 
cl  the  fact  that  tlie  thrti.st  of  the  bill  is 
I.)  out  pc'oule  back  lo  v"rk  in  an  art-a 
oi  me  economy  that  is  .-juffeurg  lioia 
a  depres.ion  tod.'ty.  and  that  is  th.e  hous- 
:!-.g  conolruciion  industvy  and  the  build- 
ing trades  industry.  By  leaving  only  55 
PcrL..nt  of  tliC  funds  availi'ble  fur  ne.v 
c'jiislruction.  v.e  ^re  sterling  the  punch 
iicm  this  progiam  in  terms  of  what  the 
h'.ll  itself  was  ongiually  dc.'-it;ncd  to  ac- 
i>mo'ijh. 

The  cor^proini^e  I  offered  •.voukl  .'imply 
:3y  we  will  ind''cd  try  to  .solve  the  inven- 
tLiiv  probli.nis  relating  to  items  which 
.'ire  oitimg  idle  and  '.niiiK  'in'j.-cd.  mil 
ve  uiil  lin:.l  !h::t  wh^ch  is  available  to 
1  ..enter,  to  30  pf-rcent  as  to  existing 
'tin^ts  and  unsold  uniii  b}'  puf.ing  a  cap 
on  that  30  percent  so  we  v.ould  provide 
(9  percnt  uf  those  funds  to  new  hom'>s 
I'tir.g  constructed  and  to  put  people  back 
*j  v.ork  and  provide  for  the  wood  prod- 
lictj  indiLstiy  and  the  building  trrdes 
Ir.d  a  !.!•>•  the  Incentre  and  the  eronomic 
recovery  which  would  enable  th^t  ind'i.>- 
tiy.  cs  It  his  done  so  many  times  before. 
'0  ;2?o-er  and  briJig  ba>.k  tlic  general 
.•.ijnomic  recovery  in  thi-  country. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chi'.irmau,  v.  ill  the 
'^ntl. man  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  v.  ill  be  gk.d  to  ^ic^d  to 
'ny  colleague,  tiie  rentlcm.in  fr-M  Ohio 
'  Mr.  AsHi-SY ) . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  v.hat  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  then,  is  that  in  or- 
der to  be  consistent  v\ith  the  amendment 
thai  was  adoi-'ted  carli:'r  this  afternoon. 
v.e  must  vote  dov.n  this  comn-utttc 
.-.icndm.ent? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  That  is  absolutely  true. 
The  point  is  that  we  adopied  that  com- 
promise and  principle.  By  defeating  this 
tommittce  amendment,  v.e  n.crcly  con- 
form or  cause  the  bill  to  conform  to  tluit 
pre\  ious  action,  and  then  we  will  have  a 
lulloviing  amendment,  as  I  ir.dicated.  to 
rchicve  this  compromi.c  and  amcridm.-nt 
to  the  bdl  iLsclf. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Ch.:>.h-man,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I 
v.ould  appreciate  a  "no"  vote  en  the 
c  imm.i'.tee  amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvarin.  Mr. 
C  iiairn'.ar..  I  ipiou  to  stii'-ce  th"  rcnui'itf 
r;  .mber  of  v  oris. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woidcl  likt-  to  a.k  the 
r.n'leman  from  Oregon  'Mr.  ArCoiNi 
li.i.s  question:  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
th.'t  the  pifpose  of  this  bill  !«  not  to  put 
ppople  in  houses.  l>r.t  to  pr.i  liooile  :o 
•oik' 

?.Ir.  .'vuCOI'-J.  I  .hiiik  ihiU  ..-  cue  of  t\\° 
ti'i'f;est  points  of  confusion  so  far  vitu 
I  'i-pcct  to  setting  up  another  housins  as- 
.■i.-t?nce  pro^'Tir..  The  committee  chair- 
man has  ..tated  on  the  floor  that  cur 
(.Of  mittec  is  tioinf;  to  work  cii  the  whole 
problem  of  liou'ing  assistance,  but  what 
v  c  have  to  face  right  now  ir.  whether  v? 
;  'e  going  to  put  a  building  h'uck  toward 
e  reral  eccaomi''  recovery  in  plsce.  In 
order  to  provide  this  generrl  ec<:nonnc 
;  'im.ulus.  for  the  wood  products  and  con- 
;'. -urtion  industry-,  v^e  have  to  adopt  lo-  - 
l.-^lation  that  v.ill  put  the  c^^dr-i  I'lun- 
iTrs  cf  p..>oplc  back  m  work. 

Vlvcii  tbouyh  it  is  commendable  fnv  in- 

■  iiVidual  Member.-,  to  try  to  do  .something 
i'l  a  parchial  way  for  the  folk^  br,-k 
hnme.  we  have  lo  think  in  lerms  cf  tnc 
uroad  benefits  which  can  be  achieved 
i:orii  a  re\ltahi'.ed  wood  products,  build- 
i.;g  cnstiuction,  and  buildint;  trade."-  ir- 
i  as  try.  That  is  in  the  intent  of  the  act. 
And  my  amendment  ir.nkes  the  act  truer 
*:»  it.¥  purpo-e. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  It  i^  :nv 
iin'..ression  that  we  are  in  this  bill 
attempting  to  do  tv,-o  things:  one,  to 
( 'f^ate  v.ork.  and  the  other  one.  ti  a'-tnck 
ihe  iroblein  of  the  shortnre  of  hoiu^ing. 
'•  hich  many  families  nov,-  find  difflrulty 
ill  wre.-tiing  v.ith.  I  do  iv.-t  think  it  i.> 
"i;iisual    in    the    housing:    mn>-ket    for 

■  aiddlc  in.-'ome  pereons  to  be  scc'Tir^: 
^ou^ing  that  has  already  been  built  and 
;s  on  the  market  as  ired  housing.  I  think 
1.  would  l3C  V. rnng  to  deny  them  thnt 
o-noitunity. 

Mr.  AvCOIN.  To  ar.swtr  my  colleague. 
I  v.-ould  simply  soy  vith  this  bUl  nr.e 
does  have  an  opportunity  lo  ha'.^e  his 
cnke  and  eat  it  too.  We  are  goin-t  to 
crerte  housing  p-'«^sibiiities  for  n  ^arec 
number  of  persons,  but  the  danger  is  tlr^t 
we  mi'j;ht  not  pchieve  economic  recovery 
it  ue  turn  a.ound  too  far  in  the  direc- 
tion cf  sui; -idles  for  alvecdv-cons^iucted 
iiomc".  Tliat  is  the  clanger. 

The  c'Mupi  omise  I  offeie<l  '\h.i(h  •.  ;^s 
agreed  to  in  principle  an  hour  and  a 
half  ago.  recoyni:^ed  that.  So  through 
the  par.'-age  bnhi«r>^Trce-s'. op  amend- 
ment process,  we  vill^ave  renchi  d  both 
loals,  We  will  have  aidition;'.!  housing 
available  to  people  aiid  priced  within 
their  means,  and  we  will  also  have  the 
greatest  number  of  people  who  are  o'-t  uf 
wo;!:  tcday  put  bpck  tj  v.xuk. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  tliank  the  gen^eman  for 
'.  ieldlng. 

Mr.  ST  GinMATN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  tlie  i^qu'sile  nuniber  of 
V  ord.;. 
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May  I  ask  tlie  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment a  Question,  please? 

Mr,  AuCOIN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
respond. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  What  percentage 
of  now  existuig  units  under  this  amend- 
ment \\ould  qualify? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  What  percentage  of 
existing  units  would  now  qualify  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  What  percentage 
of  units  would  be  authorized  by  the  leg- 
islation for  subsidy?  What  percentage 
would  be  allotted  to  existing  housing? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Existing  housing  would 
fall  in  the  30-percent  category. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  What  percent  of 
that  would  be  allotted  to  existing  occu- 
pied houses? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  30-percent  category 
speaks  to  existing  occupied  homes  as 
well  as  newly  constructed  unsold  homes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Therefore,  it  would 
include  the  overhang  of  450.000  units 
plus  any  occupied  existing  units?  That 
would  be  30  percent  cut  down  from  the 
45  percent  that  v.as  adopted  in  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  next  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  will  offer  will 
do  what  to  the  percentage? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  amendment  I  will 
offer  will  make  30  percent  of  the  funds 
go  to  the  two  purposes  the  gentleman 
just  described,  and  70  percent  to  new 
construction,  to  give  the  greatest  help 
to  the  building  trades,  and  the  wood 
products  and  hume  construction  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  la  other  words,  by 
striking  in  the  first  two  instances  this 
then  necessitates  an  amendment  which 
would  reinstate  30  percent  which  would 
be  available  ^or  existing  housing,  wheth- 
er it  be  or  not  be  previously  occupied? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  also  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  former  speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Au- 
CoiN) .  As  I  understand  it,  the  gentle- 
man intends  to  offer  a  further  amend- 
ment to  section  9  to  change  that  figure  to 
30  percent  as  soon  as  we  have  completed 
work  on  the  committee  amendments,  is 
tliat  correct? 

Mr.  AtrCOIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  Intend  to  do  anything  about 
the  10  percent  limitation  which  is  in 
the  same  section  with  respect  to  units  in 
high  cost  areas? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  high  cost  areas? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Tlie  gentle- 
man otherwise  intends  to  strike  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  limits  the 
available  f imds  to  20  percent  for  existing 
houses  which,  when  Incorporated  with 
the  25   percent  for  newly  constructed 


and  unoccupied  houses,  makes  the  total 
limitation  45  percent,  and  apply  an  over- 
all limit  of  30  percent  to  both  categories. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  is  aware,  no  doubt, 
that  in  the  inventoi-y  of  some  440,000 
homes  that  approximately  half  of  those 
are  in  or  above  the  $38,000  figure :  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  not  acciu;iint.ed  w  iih 
that  particular  statistic. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Well  let  me 
advise  the  gentleman  that  by  the  changes 
you  are  advocating,  you  aie  excessively 
limiting  the  utilization  of  lunding  in 
this  bill  for  housing  in  inventory,  nevvly 
constructed  but  unoccupied,  and  I  won- 
der if  that  is  his  intent? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairnuui.  I  am  not 
sure  I  understand  the  reasoning  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  to  absolutely  era.se  the  in- 
ventoj-y  in  either  existing  unii;-  or  newly 
constructed  household  homes  iu  order 
to  create  the  market  conditions  to  create 
fl^e  sale  of  newly  constinicted  units. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  willt  yield,  I  might  say  that 
the  inventory  is  a  little  over  400,000,  and 
about  half  of  that  is  witliin  the  price 
range  of  the  homes  that  are  covered. 
That  brings  it  down  to  around  200,000 
units.  The  inventory  is  about  twice  as 
much  as  is  the  normal  situation.  So  that 
if  we  are  targeting  on  the  overhang  of 
the  inventoi-y  it  is  really  about  100,000 
that  we  are  looking  at.  There  is  both  the 
broad  number  of  roughly  100,000  that  we 
can  get  at,  there  is  also  the  fact  that — 
and  this  is  important — that  it  is  the 
length  of  time  in  inventory  that  is  the 
problem.  Units  are  now  moving  out  of  in- 
ventory at  about  half  the  speed  that  has 
been  the  normal  process.  So.  what  I  am 
saying,  this  is  not  a  statistic  that  is  3 
monolithic  overhang;  it  is  a  moving  ini 
ventoi-y.  We  think  that  with  the  amend-^ 
ment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  this  will  more  than  address 
itself  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments, but  I  respectfully  disagree  witli 
the  conclusions  he  has  reached.  It  seems 
to  me  tlrnt  these  limitations  will  consti- 
tute an  impediment  upon  the  moving 
of  housing  that  is  in  inventory,  newly 
constructed  and  unoccupied,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  the  area  upon  which  we 
ought  to  focus  our  attention  primarily, 
just  as  the  automobile  manufacturers 
know'  that  they  need  to  move  their  inven- 
tory of  automobiles  if  they  expect  to  put 
production  workers  back  to  work  in  the 
automobile  plants. 

I  think  to  the  extent  tliat  we  limit  the 
extent  to  which  funds  under  this  pro- 
gram can  be  used  for  homes  in  "inven- 
tory," some  400,000-odd  single -family, 
plus  tlie  200,000-odd  condominiums,  that 
we  are  not  doing  ii  real  service  to  the 
housing  industry. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  further  reason, 
and  a  most  cogent  and  convincing  reason, 
for  the  Members  of  this  House  to  adopt 
the  Brown  substitute  when  it  is  offered. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  uic 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penn.sylvani.i.  I  tii.i.iK 
the  gentleman  lor  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  In  me 
gentleman's  opinion,  is  he  saying  that  b\ 
taking  this  action  here  restricting  funds 
tor  already  available  housing,  we  could, 
iu  fact,  be  creating  a  condition  whi'h 
would  foKO  some  of  the  present  home- 
buildeis  into  bankruptcy  situations  and 
produce  a  lucriitive  markets  for  new  (  m- 

'l-fiClOIs? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  think  ii  i.s 
t-i.tirel.\-  ]K)ssii)le.  I  think  it  is  entirely 
Ijossible  that  there  are  many  homebuilri- 
crs  who  have  got  to  get  rid  of  some  o: 
their  inventory  before  they  can  start 
building  nev,-,  and  to  the  extent  that  we 
limit  tliat  jiotential  for  them,  we  are 
being  counterproductive  in  cur  .so-calk-d 
desire  to  be  of  .is.sistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  iMi- 
lif-man  has  expired. 

Tlie  qucsiion  is  on  the  commit, oe 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  tllvi- 
sion  < demanded  by  Mr.  A.SHLiyi  there 
n  ere — ayes  0.  noe.s  38. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was  re- 
.iected. 

Tiic  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  rep,. it 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

C;<iiimiii*e  amendmeut:  On  page  11.  hue 
y.i.  bt.i-.)te  oui  "let  "  .tnd  insert  in  lieu  iherf-"! : 
■■'ff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  i.^  on 
■iie  committee  amendment. 

Tiip  committee  amendment  was  ;vri  <J 


tj. 


1  ip.M.MIl  II  h      .^MKNDMENl 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  rt  port 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Cotuinltt-ee  ainendment:  On  page  11.  liiifl 
17.  strike  out  ■'(f)"  and  In.sert  In  lieu  thprcoi 

Mr.  RFU.SS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mo\i-  to 
-trike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

In  order  to  conform  with  the  action 
just  taken  by  the  House,  it  will  be  nece.--- 
sary  to  vote  down  the  two  committee 
amendments  (fi  and  <g»  in  order  th:a 
the  numbering  may  be  perfected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  le- 
report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  f.mendment:  On  pa:-;e  11,  line 
13,  strike  out  "(ei  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.^tion  i-  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  wa.s  aateed 
to. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  simply  con- 
forming the  letters:  "(e)"  having  been 
stricken,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to 
make  wliat  are  here  called  under  the 
committee  amendment  "(f)"  and  "ig)," 
"'e>  and  "if).'  Therefore,  I  hope  that 
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tlie  committee  amendment  would  be 
■.  otc'd  down. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  committee  amend- 
nvjnt  h.is  !u.->t  been  reiccted.  Therefore, 
I'.ie  letter  on  Ime  13,  the  Chair  will  Rdvise 
x\\c  gentlf-man.  will  remain  "(e)." 

Mr.  REUSS.  Likewise  on  line  17? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Likewi.se  on  line  17 
the  letter  will  be  'if)." 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  Choiiman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  thTe  iurthcr 
iimendment.-"? 

.^^.IrNPV-^:T  OFfrRio  by  mp..s    f.'swvu 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr,  Chfilrmnn,  I  am 
not  sure  but,  tliat  I  have  let  the  time 
50  by.  but  I  offer  an  aniendmer.t. 

The  Clerk  read  •.:i.>  follows: 

Ameudnient  offered  bj-  Mr.  Fi;nwkk.  Patje 
11.  strike  out  Hues  1  through  12  and  Insert 
111   Ueti    thereof: 

"(d)  Not  nrore  thaii  50  per  <en".uii  of  the 
i»t'uTegate  mortgH^-e  amounts  approved  In 
approprlatkiH  Acta  may  be  allocated  (li  for 
use  «ith  re.^pect  lo  eslstinT  prei'lously  oc- 
cupied dwelhngs  v.hirh  have  not  been  sub- 
stantially rel.abils-atpd  and  (2)  fur  use  wuii 
re&pect  to  ne-.^-,  unsold  dwel!iii<;  units  the 
lonstructiou  rf  which  commenced  prior  to 
the  enactniei.:  of  thU  Act.  Not  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  mortgage 
t<moiinta  approved  in  appropriation  Acts  may 
b«  a;iocu:ed  wiUi  re.^f>ect  to  dwelling  unlt.- 
ulth  apprai.'«.-d  values  ui  exce.ss  of  j38,000.  ' 

Mrs.  FEiWVICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pm'pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  put 
into  two  sections  all  the  housing  that 
will  be  benefited  by  this  Act.  In  one  sec- 
tion 50  percent  will  be  allocated  to  new. 
as  yet  imbuilt  housing  in  order  to  stimu- 
late jobs.  The  other  50  percent  taken  to- 
r,'ether  will  be  occupied  housing  or  un- 
occupied but  unsold  housing. 

The  pi:rpo.~e  of  this  amendment  is  to 
consider  principally  our  older  folks  in 
this  Nation.  We  have  about  40  million 
people  wlio  are  now  living  in  their  o'.^ti 
homes  as  defined  in  this  act.  Onl>-  80.- 
000  of  those  40  million  homes  can  pos- 
sibly benefit  imder  this  bill  as  it  stands, 
and  it  will  get  even  worse  if  we  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Oregon.  What  we  have  are  a 
yreat  manj-  older  people  living  in  smaller 
houses,  and  this  is  true  in  the  cities, 
who  dare  not  move  out  because  they  do 
not  know  where  to  go,  and  we  have 
younger  people  who  cannot  buy  those 
liouses  because  those  houses  cannot 
benefit  from  the  6-percent  mortgages. 
We  have  people  in  larger  houses  than 
they  want  to  be  in  who  cannot  get  Into 
condominiums  because  their  older  houses 
cannot  be  sold.  The  situation  will  get 
worse. 

We  have  In  my  district  4,000  principally 
older  hoases  which  cannot  be  .sold.  We 
iiave  in  another  county  2.000. 

We  need  movement  in  the  housing 
market  in  order  to  get  improvement.  We 
need  some  way  to  have  the  older  folks 
able  to  sell  their  houses  if  they  want  to, 
.so  that  they  too  can  benefit  under  this 
bill. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
v/oman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment  it  requires 
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better  attention  be  given  to  the  very  sub- 
stantial inventory  of  existing  housing  in 
tlie  marketplace  and  especially  be  made 
available  for  peoi)le  in  the  elderly  group 
who  somenmei  have  a  difficult  time 
finding  good  housinp. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  E.xactly.  Our  .senior 
citizens  are  having  a  diflicult  time.  A 
sreat  many  of  them  in  my  hometown 
v.ould  like  to  move  out  but  the  younger 
people  cannot  buv  the  hou.-es  becau.se 
they  cannot  get  the  mortgage  money  at  a 
low  rate,  in  addition  to  tlie  money  as  a 
f'ov.-n  payment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  amendment  is 
pointed  to  the  .venior  citizens  of  this 
country? 

Mrs.  FENWICK  Yes.  and  also  to  a 
h.ealthy  climate  in  the  building  industry. 
We  hate  to  have  movement  and  we  have 
to  have  people  able  to  move.  We  have 
.set  up  three  categories  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Is  correct. 

;  '  "FE' -n.VC     .\MFN-1'MENT     OfFEI»>n     l:v 
MR.     AUCOIN 

>.Tr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chnlmuin,  I  cffc. 
.:  perfect uig  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  rend  as  follows: 

Periec.r.f  asn'-r.dnient  orfered  b-.  Mi-. 
Ai'Coi.v:  On  page  11.  line  1.  strike  out  "25" 
i  nd  ln.-.ert  in  liou  thereof    30" 

On  pare  n.  line  3.  insert  'vvith  respect  to 
e\l,s?inB  unius  and"  Immediately  after  ■ust-  '. 

Tlie  CH.MRM.AN.  The  Chair  wiU  trent 
this  amendment  as  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  paragraph  of  the  bill  arc!  It 
will  be  voted  on  first. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
r.-mendm^nt  I  am  offering  brings  to  frui- 
tion the  compromise  that  I  had  spoken 
of  at  least  t-.dce  during  this  afternoon's 
proceedings,  which  simply  creates  more 
.iobs  in  the  building  industry  and  in  the 
wood  product.';  industry  and  aims  at  lia\  - 
mg  more  homes  built  tliiMi  the  exi.sting 
bill  v,ould  piovide. 

Til?  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
itrcd  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
.-^^v  would  siphon  off  50  percent  of  the 
funds  in  this  program  to  existing,  al- 
ready constnicted  imits  of  one  kind  or 
another  and  by  that  amoimt  would  de- 
prive this  program  of  the  economic 
-Stimulation  .so  crucially  important  if  the 
Congress  is  to  stimulate  housing  and 
create  jobs  and  put  people  back  to  work. 

My  amendment  would  Limit  the  .sub- 
••-idy  funds  for  the  existing  sale  of  house 
units  to  30  percent  and  keep  70  percent 
available  for  subsidy  funds  for  newly 
constructed  homes  and  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  that  amendment  is  to  put  tlie 
greatest  nim:iber  of  people  back  to  work. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  Nev,- 
Jersey  'Mrs.  Fenwick). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  lo  bring  up 
the  point  that  although  I  am  not  from 
the  State  of  Florida,  i  saw  a  rather  stlm- 
uating  news  broadcast  the  other  day 
which  showed  a  very  large  number  of  va- 
cant homes  and  offlce  spaces,  that  exist  In 
the  cty  of  Orlando.  We  have  limited  re- 
.sources  and  we  ought  to  u.se  these  re- 
sources to  the  best  Interests  of  our  com- 
munities. Those  vacant  units  are  really 
causing  that  locality  a  ma.'^.slve  problem. 
I  do  not  think  we  :.hould  be  creating  a 


program  here  that  would  encourage  that 
tyre  of  problem  to  develop  in  other 
portions  of  the  country. 

I  rirink  we  ouglit  to  lock  at  the  fact 
iliai  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  stimu- 
h.te  housine  for  middle-income  wage 
ca-nov.s.  Tliny  are  .A.mericans.  They  have 
lieads  on  their  shoulders.  They  ought  to 
be  able  to  determine  what  they  want  to 
do  V,  ith  tlioir  money.  If  they  want  to 
f  o  into  an  existing  home,  it  might  be  a 
home  of  character  built  50  years  ago, 
they  should  not  be  prevented  from  par- 
ticipating in  this  funding  because  of  this 
deoi.'^ion.  We  must  leave  that  choice  uj) 
to  tlu'in.  Certainly  we  must  not  use  man- 
dated Federal  funds  to  encourage  a  va- 
cancy .Mtuation  in  our  communities,  or 
prcvc-nt  .-tnior  vitizens  from  .selling  their 
liomes  to  person's  needing  or  desiring'  as- 
.H-,t;ince  under  thl'^Jjill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  Mr.  Chairman. 
-■  ill  the  gentleman  yle?d? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  \ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chahman. 
I  tl'ink  the  gentleman  makes  a  very 
valid  point.  I  know  many  people  in 
Florida,  as  in  the  example  he  used,  who 
are  today  prepared  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract to  construct  a  new  home  or  to  buy 
an  exi.sting  home  that  has  never  been 
occupied,  but  they  cannot  do  that  until 
they  s"]!  their  existing  home.  They  might 
have  a  buyer  for  the  existing  home,  but 
they  cannot  sell  it.  because  the  mortgage 
money  is  not  as  available  as  it  would  be 
l.>r  newer  property. 

I  think  the  ncntleman  makes  a  valid 
point. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  PeniLsylvania.  I  hope 
this  Congress  will  leave  the  freedom  of 
choice  up  to  the  individual  American  for 
vhat  type  of  home  he  wants  to  Uve  in. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  genlle- 
nian  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  tills  is  a  pump 
piiming  bill  that  we  are  con.sidering.  This 
is  not  a  bill  primarily  designed  to  facili- 
tate tiie  transfer  of  existing  homes  owned 
by  older  people.  That  Ls  not  the  pm-pose. 
The  puipose  is  to  put  people  back  to 
work. 

The  program  that  we  are  presenting 
today  can  cost — I  emphasize,  can  cost — 
the  taxpayers  in  an  outlay  up  to  about 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  If  we  do  not 
dilute  the  thrust  of  the  bill,  about  $700 
million  up  to  the  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars can  be  recouped  in  taxes.  This  cannot 
be  done  if  we  start  to  say  that  40  or  50 
percent  of  the  fimds  made  available  can 
be  used  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of 
exi.itlng  houses.  Then  all  we  have  is  a 
quite  expensive  program  that  becomes 
all  the  more  expensive  because  we  are 
not  providing  additionally  new  construc- 
tion. That  is  what  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposing  both  amendments? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  more  unhappy  with 
th..'  amendment  of  tlie  gentlewoman  from 


New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  than  I  am 
with  the  amendment  offered  by.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  ArCoiN). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well.  I  wonder  what 
the  problem  is?  Is  the  gentleman  oppos- 
ing both,  or  does  the  gentleman  feel  that 
one  is  a  little  more  pregnant  than  the 
other? 

Mr.  ASHLEY,  I  am  takingr  them  one 
I',  t  a  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can  quite  concur  in  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  to  say.  but  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times  we  have  to  repeat  that  we 
do  not  pimip  prime  the  housing  industry 
if  we  do  not  concentrate  a  great  deal 
of  -our  attention — if  not  perhaps  a  pre- 
dominant amoimt  of  our  attention — to 
disposing  of  the  inventory  of  newly  con- 
structed unoccupied  dwellings. 

What  the  gentleman  has  done  with 
the  substitute  for  the  Fenwick  amend- 
ment is  basically  furtlier  restrict  it  so 
that  under  the  several  limitations  we 
have,  we  are  going  to  have  most  of  that 
inventory  out  there  and  saying,  "Build- 
ers, go  and  build  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  providing  a  progi-am  to  take 
care  of,  at  most,  15  percent  of  that 
Inventory." 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Here  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman continues  to  overlook:  The  pres- 
ent inventory  is  roughly  400.000  units, 
200,000  of  which  fall  within  the  category 
of  $38,000.  Tlie  inventory  is  about  twice 
as  much  as  it  should  be,  so  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  maximum  of  100,000  units 
we  can  move  under  this  bill  and  provide, 
not  25  percent,  but  30  percent,  so,  of 
course,  we  are  taking  into  account  the 
inventory.  The  bill  specifically  make  pro- 
visions dealing  with  that  situation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Tlie  gentle- 
man knows  that  we  are  talking  about 
better  than  400.000  single-famUy  units 
and  about  200,000  to  250,000  condo- 
minium units,  units  that  are  newly  con- 
structed, unoccupied,  and  yet  we  are 
going  to  permit  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  those  imits  to  be  fimded  by 
this  program. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Half  of  the  inventory 
Is  priced  over  $38,000,  so  therefore  it  does 
not  come  within  the  provLsIons  of  the 
bill.  The  effective  overhang,  effective  in- 
ventory, is  less  than  200,000.  Of  the  200,- 
000,  the  hiventory  is  only  twice  as  large 
as  it  should  be.  So.  the  point  is  the  100,- 
000  inventory  would  be  quite  appropriate 
in  housing  sales  up  to  $38,000  to  $40,000. 
In  other  words,  tlie  bill  amply  covers  the 
problem. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  my  colleague 
Irom  New  Jersey  is  anxious  to  expand  on 
'^everal  points  she  wishes  to  make  on  her 
amendment;  and  therefore.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs, 
Feitwick)  , 

Mrs,  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding  to  me. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  what  should 
be  is  one  thing,  but  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  what  is.  If  we  have  650.000  homes 
and  condominiiuns.  which  are  the  imits 
as  described  in  this  bill,  and  50  percent  of 
them  are  overweight,  so  to  speak,  over- 
priced, I  call  that  a  325.000  overhang  be- 
cause that  is  50  percent  of  650,000. 

I  think  every  builder  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  what  we  have  got  to  have  in 
the  home  building  market  is  movement. 
We  cannot  have  a  great,  undigested  lump 
of  houses  for  sales  and  expect  to  sell  new^ 
ones.  We  have  got  to  have  people  moving 
from  one  home  that  no  longer  suits  them 
to  a  home  they  feel  they  frould  be  more 
comfortable  in. 

To  facilitate  that  movement  and  build 
more  new  homes  would  not  only  be  equity 
for  our  senior  citizens,  in  whatever  pro- 
portion, but  for  yoimg  people  who  may 
want  to  sell  a  house  and  move  somewhere 
else.  When  they  move,  they  can  buy  a 
new  house. 

All  this  is  part  of  the  normal  flow  of 
give  and  take  of  living  in  America.  Would 
the  gentleman  answer?  He  says  it  is 
100,000;  i  say  it  is  325,000.  Am  I  wrong? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  w^ll  yield,  I  will  say  that  if 

she  wants  to  add  the  condominiums 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Of  com-se.  They  are 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  (continuing'.  To  pay 
.speculating  builders  for  building  in  Flor- 
ida and  along  the  Gold  Coast;  do  we 
mean  to  bail  out  these  builders? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  the  gentleman 
has  included  it  in  the  bill.  They  are  in- 
cluded hi  the  bill.  The  dennition  is  con- 
dominiums and  private  homes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I.  of  course,  simply  want 
to  create  the  most  benefit  possible,  but 
the  pm-pose  Is  not  to  bail  out  eveiy 
builder. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  If  the  bill  includes 
m  its  definition  certain  kinds  of  hous- 
ing, certainly  we  have  a  right  to  con- 
sider that  housing  in  making  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  I  think  what  we  have 
got  to  (jonsider  here  is,  what  happens  in 
a  healthy  building  industry.  Every  build- 
er will  say— and  that  is  why  I  am  hi 
Idvor  of  this  bill  and  of  the  Brown 
amendment  particularly — it  is  not  just 
the  cost  of  land  and  builduig  which 
counts;  it  is  mortgage  price  which  stops 
Ijeople  from  buying.  That  is  why  this  is 
good.  If  we  want  movement,  we  have  got 
to  allow  the  free  flow  of  occupation. 

Mr.  HOUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  reemphasize  inat  we  were  told 
in  committee  hy  the  many  people  who 
came  before  us,  who  were  reported  to  be 
experts  in  the  field,  that  there  arc 
roughly  440,000  existing  unoccupied 
units — that  is,  single  family  imlts — there 
are  well  over  200,000  condominlimi  units 
newly  built  but  not  sold  and  with  no 
people  In  them. 

So  we  are  really  talking  about  well 
over  600,000  units  without  people  in 
them.  What  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  Is  trying  to  do  is  to  make  more 
of  that  existing  housing  available,  and 
espedaUy.  she  says,  for  elderly  people 
\vho  desperately  need  this  housing. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsjivanla.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  would  hke  to  point  out  that 
the  success  of  the  housing  industry  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  has  been 
the  success  of  the  housing  speculators. 
Just  by  tlie  fact  tliat  there  are  these 
vacant  homes  standing  ai'ound.  one  can 
tell  that  they  have  been  speculating. 
Tliey  have  created  jobs.  Why  penalize 
them?  Wliy  ask  them  to  go  down  the 
chute  and  face  possible  bankruptcy  as 
the  result  of  not  being  able  to  compete 
for  customers  created  by  this  legislation? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WTRTH.  Mr.  Cliaiimaii.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs, 
Fi:!.-\viCK). 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  tliere 
are  tw  o  major  tlirusts  in  this  bill.  One  is 
the  need  for  shelter  in  this  societj'.  en- 
couraged tliiough  subsidies  of  interest 
rates.  The  second  is  the  clear  economic 
implication:  To  provide  jobs.  I  am  in 
full  support  of  both  of  theiC  ba.sic 
tlirusts. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  tliird  objec- 
tive, which  has  not  been  addressed  as 
carefullj-  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  That 
is  the  objective  of  national  land  u.se 
policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  couiuiuing  to 
focus  so  much  of  oiu-  funds  on  single- 
family  dwelhngs,  we  continue  to  encour- 
age the  kind  of  urban  sprawl  that  exLsts 
in  too  many  metropohtan  areas  In  this 
countrj'.  Coming  along  witli  that  is  the 
Inefficient  use  of  energj-,  tlie  inefficient 
use  of  transportation,  inefficient  use  of 
commmiity  intrastructure.  et  cetera. 

I  beUeve  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  ad- 
dresses this  third  issue,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  her  if  slie  would  like  to  comment 
on  these  implications  of  her  amendment 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
tliank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  Yes, 
indeed,  I  tliink  one  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Brown  amendment  substitute,  which  will 
be  offered  later,  will  be  tliis  very  point: 
that  the  multifamily  project  in  a  cluster 
arrangement  is  far  better,  indeed,  for  the 
east  coast  and  many  parts  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  One  cannot  have  httle  sepa- 
rate imits  as  this  bill  so  clearly  favors. 
Land  use  and  the  whole  problem  of  urban 
sprawl  can  be  seen  when  one  goes  down  " 
the  turnpike  into  my  beloved  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Ml-.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  ^ield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth*  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  fearful  tliat 
this  bill,  while  it  may  weil  stimulate  the 
hou-sing  and  related  products  industries, 
may  have  a  very  detrtmenUl  effect  in 
other  respects.  Basically,  the  bill  will 
cau?e  the  building  of  «lngle-famlly,  de- 
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toched  d\\ellingH.  Most  of  these  will  be 
built  in  tract  developments  in  the  sub- 
urbs surrounding  our  central  cities.  We 
must  all  realize  by  now  that  the  giowth 
of  the  suburbs  in  this  countrj-.  en- 
I  ouraged  by  the  availabilitv  of  cheap  '^as- 
r-iine,  the  subsidization  of  highways,  sub- 
laban  schools,  suburban  water  and  .-cv.er 
.<^ystem<;.  and  other  .similar  programs,  ha? 
been  an  unfortunate  development  in  the 
pa-^t  40  years.  It  has  had  an  enormously 
bad  effect  on  the  state  ol  health  of  the 
central  cities. 

The  middle  class  has  moved  ou.t  leav- 
ing the  poor  to  cope  with  the  prcblems 
of  aging  citie,-.  Crime  has  increa.-ed. 
slums  have  multiplied,  tax  revenues  have 
fallen  off  or.  wor.-e  risen  diamatically, 
and  fiu'ther  cau.vod  more  of  the  middle 
c]a.^s  and  bu.-inr-s  .u\d  industry  to  re- 
locate. 

At  the  same  time  the  suburbs  have 
created  their  own  p:obli^ms.  Energy- 
wasthig.  land  con.->i'.ming  community-less 
Levittowns  have  not  been  the  Gardens 
of  Eden  tlial  many  thought  they  would 
be.  More  and  more  these  problems  of  the 
suburbs  have  increa.sed  as  time  uoes  on. 
It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  many 
suburbs  have  none  of  the  advantages  of 
tiie  city  and  mo>t  of  the  faults,  none  of 
the  advantages  of  the  counny  and  all  o; 
f}ie  disadvantages. 

Frankly,  although  I  am  very  u\\are 
of  t!ie  situation  of  the  liou.=-in'J:  industry 
and  recognize  that  something  must  be 
done  to  resolve  that  situation.  I  anr  re- 
luctant to  vote  for  H.R.  4485  becaase  of 
the  effects  that  it  wil;  have  in  those 
other  areas  that  I  have  juM  mentioned. 

I  would  far  rather  see  a  bill  which 
would  direct  its  efforts  at  the  problem  of 
housing  in  the  inner  cities  where  the  most 
serious  housing  deficiencies  obviously 
exist.  Such  a  bill  would  have  the  bene- 
ficial effect  not  only  of  stimulating  the 
housing  industry  and  putting  people  to 
work  but  would  also  encourage  people 
to  buy  and  rehabilitate  existing  housing 
and  not  encourage  finther  suburban 
sprawl  with  all  its  problems. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  v  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  <  Mr.  Derrick  i  . 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
Pattisoni  and  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Wirthi  and  I  invite  their 
attention  to  the  bill,  as  amended,  on  page 
8.  which  says: 

Ihc  term  'hoiiie  iiiongage"  means  a  mort- 
gage covering  a  newly  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially rehablUtated  single  family  unit  or 
one  family  unit  i:i  .i  oonuonjinmin  proi- 
ect    ■    -    '. 

So,  apparently,  I  mention  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  this  is  cohered  under  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ajopre- 
ciate  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  which  focus  on 
simply  the  Issue  of  rehabilitation.  I  think 
we  also  want  to  focus  on  the  Issue  of  en- 
couraging as  many  people  as  po.ssible  to 


live  in  urban  j'veas  and  as  close  to  town 
as  po.ssible. 

As  I  imderstand  the  amendment  of  the 
itontlewoman  from  New  Jersey,  that  is 
the  thrust  of  her  amendment. 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tl'e 

en  1 1cm an  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  fiie  gentleman 
iioin  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  think  the  gentleman 
must  understand  that  this  Congress  was 
sent  heie  with  a  mandate  to  get  the 
economy  back  on  its  feet  agahi,  and 
the  best  manner  and  the  mo.st  dired 
means  to  do  this  is  through  new  homo 
rot.struction. 

This  bill,  tJn-uugh  ili-^  auKudment  <jf 
30  peiccnt,  allows  for  that  escape  valve 
iui;  tiic-e  .-peculators  and  for  those  homes 
th.it  ai'.'  nov.  on  the  market.  But  we  masl 
understi'.nd  that  the  piimary  purpo.se  of 
this  bill  is  to  piil  people  back  to  work 
to  cuie  the  4U  or  50  percent  unemploy- 
ment rafe  tliat  now  •=-Aists  in  the  con- 
-i.iiction  Indusfiy. 

Hopefully,  when  thu.^e  people  get  back 
to  v.ork.  the  grocer,  the  bootmaker,  and 
the  c:!nd!estick  maker  will  uLso  benefit 
and  we  will  re-create  the  emplovment 
cycle.  Then  all  of  us  will  benefit,  includ- 
ing Iho.^e  of  ii.'5  who  now  have  homes  to 
sel/ 

/li-.  V.TRTH  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concu. 
lyompleteiy  witli  tiie  statement  by  the 
feemleman  from  South  CaroUna  that  we 
iiuve  major  responsibilities  in  getting  tlie 
economy  of  this  countiw  turned  around. 
I  also  believe  ve  have  maior  respon.si- 
bilities  to  tniderstand  the  implications  of 
wliat  wc  are  doing,  not  only  in  national 
hou-in<T.  but  with  regard  to  our  other 
goal-  .such  as  energy  and  transportation, 
with  V  hich  the  gentleman  is  most  fa- 
miliar. I  believe  the  gentlewoman '.s 
I'.mcndment  has  fociised  on  those  other 
aieas  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  focus  on 
.just  one  area;  we  mu-t  keep  the  broader 
otiieciives  in  mind. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
•.it-nflernan  will  yield  further,  I  wish  to 
.--.y  that  the  uentlewoman's  amendment 
would  take  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
pu);ch  ou.  of  this  bill  and  dilute  Its  ef- 
tect  on  the  economy,  and  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  <on.sider  that  this  is  not  necos- 
>arilv  a  housint;  bill  but  a  stimulant  to 
liie  economy  whicii  will  put  people  back 
to  work  in  the  construction  industry,  and 
a  side  effect  of  that,  of  course,  will  be 
Mu>re  housing  for  the  middle-income  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
sirike  the  reoui.sit-e  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleuian  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemaii 
from  Pennsvlvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Colorado  for  his  statement 
which  strengthens  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  think  the  gentleman  brought  an  es- 
sential element  into  the  debate  relating 
to  land  use  planning  and  the  energy  Im- 
plications of  tills  bill. 


Howevei;,  I  am  very  much  concerned 
that  even  if  the  objective  of  this  bill  is 
exactly  the  opposite.  If  we  have  home- 
building  industry,  we  are  going  to  dc 
exactly  the  opposite.  If  we  have  home- 
builders  wiio  have  speculated  in  the  I'asi 
and  they  have  vacant  units  and  cannot 
get  them  sold  and  they  go  down  the 
chute  and  lose  their  business,  that  i- 
r.'j;  going  to  strengthen  construction 
jobs.  That  is  not  going  to  create  a  better 
honiebnilding  industry.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  get  the  exact  opposite  results. 

Mr.  Chaiiinan.,  what  we  ought  to  b'- 
d.iing  ij  strengthening  the  hands  of  tlie 
construction  industry  in  order  for  it  to 
mo:  e  those  inventories  oft'  the  .shelve- 
and  .-tiiinilate  it  to  go  ahead  and  make 
future  plans  in  all  sectors  of  the  cc»n- 
muniiles  to  )>rovide  adequate  housun; 
foi-  ni'ddle-income  wage  earners. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  i,-  on 
ilic  pel  feeling  amendment  offered  by  the 
•,ent  iniaii  from  Oregon  'Mr.  AuCoini. 

The  perfecting  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
t!ie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
VI  oiiian  from  New  Jersey. 

Ti-e  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chi. i  man  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peal ir!  to  have  it. 

Ml-  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  ;-  pa.- 
1. amenta  IT  inquiiy. 

Does  the  Chairman  mean  the  a  i'cnd- 
ihe  It.  as  ai.iended? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ch^-ir  will  ad- 
\>e  the  gentleman  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gcnileman  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  A"CoiN)  wa.s  a  perfecting  ameisd- 
mcnt  to  s'^ction  9idi  on  page  11,  line  1 
thiottgh  line  S.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  jjentlewoman  from  New-  Jersey 
'Mrs.  F£N\vic^>  is  an  amendment  whicii 
would  strike* all  of  the  language  in  th. 
paiagraph  of  the  b*ll  and  .substitute  !il.- 
ionguaue. 

The  Ciinir  v  ill  now  preserve  the  ritih' 
of  Members  who  were  standing  at  thf 
time  ot  the  vote  when  the  Chair  put  the 
question  and  .stated  that  the  amendment 
offered  bv  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
.Jer  ey  'M's.  Fenwick)  had  carried. 

Docs  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'M: 
\-,HLEY'   ;;eek  recognition? 

Ml .  ASHLEY.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
.-tHte  his  parliamentary  inquii-y. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  is  on  this  basis.  Mi-. 
Chairman,  that  I  misunderstood  the 
paiiiamentary  situation.  I  had  thought 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  was  in 
t!ie  nature  of  a  substitute.  Inasmuch  as 
the  gentleman  s  amendment  was 
adopted,  is  it  also  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jeisey  'Mrs.  Fenwicki  v.as 
adopted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes,  thereby  delet- 
ing the  language  which  contained  the 
perfecting  amendment  ol  the  gentleman 
tiom  Oregon. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Cliair- 
man   I  vould  ask  for  a  division  on  the 

\Olf. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
.".laryldnd  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

xar.  BAUMAN.  It  is  too  late.  Other 
i-iUiiness  had  intervened. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will  rule 
that  no  further  business  had  intervened, 
.hat  at  the  instant  when  Ui-:  Chair  was 
ready  to  declare  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
tiieni  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
.\SKt.EY>  was  on  his  feet  seeking  recogni- 
tion with  rc:.pect  to  whether  to  ask  for 
a  di\Lsion  vote  on  that  amendment.  The 
Chair  has  stated  that  he  would  protect 
ihe  rights  ot  the  gentlemar  from  Olilo. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlewomati  from  New  Jersey  (Mi-s. 

I  EN  WICK). 

The  question  «  as  taken;  and  on  a  divl- 
.-i'^n  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashley)  there 
were — ayes  34,  noes  60. 

BECOKOEO    VOTX 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Cliainnan.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tliere  were — ayes  137,  noes  229, 
not  voting  66,  as  follows: 


[Ron  No.  79] 
AYES— 137 


X  C. 


-ibchior 
'\inbro 
.■'iiidrew. 
.Andrews, 

N.  D.-ik. 
Ashbrook 
Badilio 
l.':ualis 
Eiiiim.'tn 
BiasRi 
Bie^er 
iiroclhdici 
Biowu,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU 
Ban:en  T 
CaiT 
Casey 
Cederbfrs 
C'hishoUu 
Clancy 
Ciawson.  Del 
<'levelan<l 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  TeK. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 

Daniel,  Dun 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Derwinski 
Digga 
Downey 
Eilberp 
Emery 
Fen  wick 
Pish 

Forsyth? 
Fnlton 
GUman 
Go'.dwater 
Goodling 
Gradlaoa 
Grasslejr 
Gj  eeu 


I 


.  Vn 


.\UKUg 

Adams 

Mexander 

ADdersoo, 

OalU. 
.'Vshley 
Aspln 

AuOOlS 


Glide 
Cuyer 
Hiyedorn 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen 
Herhler,  W 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hillls 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jarman 
•te. fords 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchura 
Koch         . 
Lagomarsmo 
Latta 
Lent 
I.evitas 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCIoskey 
McCollister 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Martin 
Mezvinski' 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
MoorlieMl, 

CalU. 

HOKS— 229 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

B««rd,  R.T. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bennett 

BevlU 


Moiti 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Pattiaon.  NY. 

PilM 

Pressler 
.  <5uie 

Rees 

Hegiila 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Robinson 

Honcalio 

Rosenthal 

Ronsselot 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

■Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Sebelius 

Shiiver 

Shuster 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Netor. 

Snyder  _ 

Solarz 

Spence 

SteelnuLQ 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Tavlor,  Mo. 

"IlBylor.  N.C. 

Thompson 

Tlione 

Vander  Jagrt 

Vander  Veen 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylio 

Young,  Alaska 

i'ouu^,  Fla. 


Bingham 

Blan  chard 

Blouin 

BOggS 

Botancl 

Boning 

Bonker 

BvWon 


B''adem.as 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Broom  tield 
Broun.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fia. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Buriison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 


KelbtosUi 

Hicks 

Holtzniau 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunpa'.e 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jen  ret  te 

Johnson,  C'^ 


Burloa.  Fhlliip  Jordan 

Butler 

Bj-ron 

Cariiey 

Carte:- 

Chapptll 

Collins,  III. 

C'onyers 

Cormau 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

D'Amours 

Din'ela. 

Domlnirk  V. 
Danielson 
Davis 
r>elan*>/ 
Deniiins 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downins 
Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn.  Meeds 
du  Pont  Melcher 

Karly  Meyner 

Edear  Mikva 

Edwards.  Ala.     Milford 
Edwards,  Calif.  Miller.  Call 


ilif. 


Karth 

Kastenmrlf  r 

Kazen 

Keys 

Krebs 

Krue:^er 

LaFaice 

Land rum 

Lehman 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mahou 

Mann 

Mathls 

Uatsunei;a 

Mazzoli 


English 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Florio 

FljTit 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Claimo 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Haley 

Hall 

Hanley 

HannAford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hayes,  lad. 

H6bert 


,  Hd. 
,  N..Y 


Mineta 
Mtnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell, 
Mitchell, 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Moor  bead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss, 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
NU 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Hara 
CNelll 
Ottlnger 
'Passman 


Fatman 

Fat'en 
Patterson 
C.iiif. 

Pi''k:e 

Poat'e 

Frt'icr 

Price 

Pntcliiircl 

Q-.iil'rn 
.  Randall 

Rangel 

Reusi 

Rie^le 

R.naido 

Rodiiio 

Roe 

Rorer.i 

Rooney 

Rose 

iiosieukov.-kt 

Boyljai 

Rnnne!.-; 

RusiO 

Eya.u 

S.iini:.'. 

.Schroefi^-r 

Schulze 

Seiberliiig 

Siiarp 

S  men 

Slack 

tpe.iman 

Stamou. 
J.  Wllliprr, 

Sranton, 
James  V. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

St  rat  ton 

Gtuckey 

Studds 

Symington 
Teague 
Thornton! 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Van  Deerluj 
VaniJc 
Vigoriio 
Waggonnf-r 
Walsh 
Weaver 
Whaleu 
White 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson. 
Charles  H.. 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tt-x. 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  Te.'. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 
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Addabbo 
Anderson,  111. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Bell 

Bergland 
Brlnklejr 
Brooks 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 
Crane 
de  la  Oar?B 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Eckbardt 
Erienbom 
Each 

Kshlwfnan 
Evans,  Colo. 
EvaBs.  Ind. 
Flndley 


Flthian 

Flowers 

Frenzd 

Frey 

Hamilton 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays.  Ohio 

Heckler,  Maes. 

Higbtower 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kindness 

Leggett 

Litton 

Metcalfe 

Mills 

Moffett 

Mosher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

O'Brien 


Pepper 

Peyser 

Railsback 

Risen  hoover 

Roberts 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Schneebeli 

Shipley 

8  ikes 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Stark 

Traxlw 

Treen 

Udall 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Whltehurst 

WUaon,  Bob 

Winn 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  resul^of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recdrded. 
Mx.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  an  debate  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  close 
f.t  6  o'clock,  excluding  the  ."iubi^tilutc 
.  amendment  of  the  tentleman  from 
Michi'zan  iMr.  Brown)  . 

It  i.s  my  under.'itandine.  Mi.  Chair- 
man, to  make  this  clear,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  feels  that  he  can 
terminate  his  .sub-stnuie  amendment 
within  20  minutes,  and  I  hope  he  cm  "ac  • 
compli.sh  that. 

Mr.  ROUS3ELOT.  Mr  Chairman,  re- 
.ser\in5  the  right  to  obiect.  vculd  the 
rreiitleman   from   Pennsylvania   yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f jom  California. 

A.';  ROUSSELOT.  WoJld  the  feentle- 
man  be  willing  to  make  it  6:15? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Well.  I  think  we  hpve 
to  liald  to  6  o'clock.  It  is  Friday  nit^ht 
tiiid  ever  .so  many  Member.^  are  anxious 
to  getaway. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
withdiaw  my   reservation  of  obiection. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  I.-i  there  ob.iectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no ob.iection. 

.\:.!r:;ii-.:!  XT  offered  r.Y   r.!?.   .t.   v.t  t  m-i 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  oKeied  by  Mr.  J.  Wiluam 
ST.<iNTON:  On  page  4.  line  23,  ii.tc-r!  a  iiew 
.<ub.secC:on  as  follows: 

"(e)  If  a  family  assisted  under  this  Scctjt  u 
sells  or  otherwise  ceases  to  occupy  the  prop- 
erty for  which  assistance  was  granted  within 
t.nir  years  from  the  date  of  execution  cf  the 
:aortgfit;e  on  such  property,  there  shall  be- 
come due  and  payable  to  the  Secretary,  by 
the  family  assisted  at  a  time  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary, an  amount  equal  to  the  lesstr  of  (1)  the 
full  amount  of  the  assistance  received  ui-.dor 
Section  4:  (2)  the  amount  of  the  gain  re- 
alized on  the  .sale;  or  (3)  the  amount  of  g?ln 
which  v.ould  have  been  realized  at  the  time 
of  cassation  of  occupancy  if  such  property 
had  been  sold  at  fair  market  value  at  that 
time.  If  such  property  Is  scld  more  than  four 
years  but  le.ss  than  five  years  from  the  date 
of  execution  of  the  mortgage.  75  percent  r.f 
the  amount  pa\-able  In  aceordnuce  with  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
payable. If  such  property  is  sold  more  than 
-Ive  years  but  less  than  6  years  from  the  date 
of  execution  of  the  mortsage,  50  percent  cf 
the  amount  payable  In  accordance  with  the 
first  sentence  of  this  sub?ectlon  <-hai;  be  re- 
payable. If  such  property  is  sold  more  th'in 
six  years  but  less  than  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  execution  of  the  mortgage.  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  payable  In  accordance 
with  the  first  sentence  cf  this  yub.sectlon 
-Shan  be  renayable.  There  shpll  be  no  repay- 
ment if  the  property  is  sold  rr  othorwi  •-■ 
ceases  to  be  ocruplled  by  tv.e  f  -ni'.y  a'lt-r 
seven  years." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tlie  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  Copies  have  alieadv  been  pro- 
vided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STAIfrON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  I  think  is 
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Vfiy  important  and  needed  In  thL^  leg- 
islation. It  could  be  probably  called  a 
taxpayers  recovery  amendment  or  a 
windfall  profits  protection  amendment. 
This  amendinenr  came  very  clo.se  to 
pa-v-iing  in  the  full  comm.ittee.  I  have 
made  a  couple  of  changes  in  the  amend- 
ment and  I  hoiie  the  majority  will  see 
the  sense  of  it. 

My  amendment  simply  applies  to  Xh>: 
tainciple  that  within  e  years  If  a  per- 
son who  receives  6-percent  money  shou'd 
sell  that  particular  home  that  he  has 
occupied  and  make  what  we  call  wind- 
fall profit,  then  tiie  amount  of  subsidy 
should  so  back  to  the  ta.xpi\vers  oi  the 
United  Stales. 

rundamcn tally,  this  i.s  Uie  same  hm- 
yuage  and  the  same  amendmeni  tin  wa< 
in  the  Communiiy  Developm.ent  Act 
whicli  pssed  tni.s  House  last  tall  and  I 
believe  ic  is  veiv  impoitant  to  protect 
the  taxpayers  oi  the  country. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr  Chan  man,  v.  ill  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON  I  yield 
to  ii;c  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  thf>  gentle- 
man yielding. 

My  question  i.>  ihi^:  Tlie  bill  provides 
two  alteinati\es  for  a  potential  home- 
owner. He  can  go  die  6-percent  route, 
which  offers  6  percent  for  3  .\ears.  after 
which  there  Is  a  3-year  phaseout.  or  he 
can  go  the  7-percent  rou'c  for  tlie  liie 
of  the  mortgage. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  the  recapture  provi- 
sion of  the  gentleman  goes  only  to  the 
homeowner  who  is  pursuing  the  first 
approach? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Abso- 
lutely, the  gentleman  is  absolutely  right. 
This  i.s  ta.\  money  out  of  the  U.S. 
Ti-easury.  That  is  where  it  is  coming 
from,  and  it  i.s  subsidizing  6-percent  in- 
terest rate.s  rather  than  the  tandem 
approach. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  f;enUeman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  say  the  7  pei'cent  Is 
also  a  subsidy  because  it  is  a  lower  Inter- 
est rate  than  9  percent,  obviously;  one 
point  more  than  6  percent.  So,  why  does 
the  gentleman  treat  the  6-percenc  mort- 
gagor so  diflerently  than  he  treats  the 
7-percent  mortgagor?  On  one  he  fastens 
the  obligation  to  repay;  in  other  words, 
to  treat  the  6-percent  route  as  a  lower 
one. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  It  is  very 
obvious  why  I  am  doing  that.  The  7-per- 
cent route  is  by  tandem  financing.  It 
would  be  physically  impos.sible  to  keep 
track  of  each  individual  loan. 

All  I  am  asking  Is  that,  if  that  person 
who  gets  a  6-percent  loan  gets  a  wind- 
fall profit,  then  that  particular  amount 
of  money,  whether  it  is  S2,noo  or  53.000 
goes  back  to  the  TreaoUiy. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  like  this 
concept.  I  think  it  is  a  good  one.  If  the 
person  has  to  pay  back  the  money  on 
vhat  he  has  leceived.  it  will  have  been 
an  interest-free  loan.  I  do  not  think  this 
hints  the  homeowner  at  all  This  will  be 
taken  care  of  on  the  .second  sale  of  the 
house. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
J.  Wn-LiAM  Stanton  I  is  saying.  Is  that 
on  a  6-percent  loan,  thrt  is  a  subsidy. 


On  the  other,  there  is  a  good  chance  It 
might  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  nickel 
because,  if  we  are  selling  Government 
•  securities  at  5.  6,  7  percent  then  there  Ls 
a  subsidy,  but  it  does  not  cost  anyone 
anything. 

But,  in  the  fust  plan  that  runs  this 
to  6  percent,  that  is  a  subsidy  from  the 
Treasury.  I  .see  nothing  v.  rong  in  re- 
turning that  If  a  hou.se  is  sold  within  6 
'.ears  and  if  there  is  a  capital  gain  to 
be  made  by  the  jjerson  who  got  the 
money. 

Mr.  .\SHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise-  in 
o|5i)o.sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  benefits  under  the 
bill  before  us  are  really  very  little  dif- 
ierent  tiian  the  benefits  tliat  we  made 
available  in  legislation  last  year  under 
the  various  i:mdem  programs,  the  $16 
billion  woriii  of  authority  that  we  ap- 
proved last  year. 

Who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  tliose  tan- 
dem progranis?  Well,  people  hi  essen- 
tially tile  same  income,  but  perhaps  a 
little  higher.  We  did  not  fa -ten  on  them 
the  requirement  to  repay  the  amount  of 
liie  subsidy  at.  the  time  of  a  resale,  but 
we  are  going  to  do  it  with  one  class  ol 
beneficiaries  imder  this  progiam.  Not  all 
of  them,  just  some  of  them,  because 
those  that  go  the  7  percent  route  for 
the  hie  of  the  moiigage.  if  they  sell  after 
6  years,  any  ;.irtin  that  might  be  iii- 
\  olved  would  lie  allowed  under  the  Stan- 
fon  amendment  and  mure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  seller.  But,  not  so  his  next  door 
neighbor  who  has  gone  tiie  6  percent 
route.  How  in  the  world  can  we  justify 
''■lis  difference? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mi.  Ciiaii  iii.'ii.  will  tne 
tjtnitleman  yield  .> 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chaiiniini,  the  gentle- 
man is  well  stacing  the  ob.iection  to  this 
.•ell  int«ntioned  amendment.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio:  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  for  7  years  now  there  has  been 
in  existence  the  section  235  program,  and 
tiiat  under  that  program  vei-y  low  Income 
i)eople  have  been  heavily  subsidized,  tak- 
ing the  Interest  rate  down  from.  say.  0 
or  10  percent  to  1  percent  and  extending 
the  subsidy  for  30  years?  If  such  a  person 
.sells  his  or  her  home  at  a  gain,  there 
I'.as  been  no  tax  imposed. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  is  exact- 
ly riglit.  I  would  .say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  bill,  of  course. 
is  to  generate  economic  activity  in  the 
coiLstruction  sector.  We  seek  to  do  this 
by  making  available  to  the  potential 
home  buyer  interest  rates  that  are  at- 
tractive, but  if  we  mean  to  promote 
economic  activity  in  this  \^ay,  let  u.';  at 
least  make  sure  that  the  inducement  is 
Miiflcient  to  achieve  the  puipose. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  my  very  good 
triend.  we  are  going  to  be  weakening  the 
inducement  and  thereby,  In  my  view, 
w^^vill  thwart  the  pui-pose  of  the  legis- 
latltin. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr;  Chairman,  uill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  ^ntleman. 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
iiinnfor  yit  Idiiife. 


I  cannot  understand  why  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  is  recalcitrant  on  this. 
Last  year,  in  the  Better  Communitie.s 
Act.  we  Insisted  on  this  very  provision — 
insis«?d  on  it.  We  said  that  if  we  financed 
and  siib.sidized  rehabs  and  the  people 
made  r,  wirdfall  profit,  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  b.ick  ihe  financed  "subsidy. 
It  was  only  because  we  could  not  get  it. 
ih.ougli  the  Senate  at  conference  that 
we  lost  that.  The  Senat€  said.  '"We 
thought  It  should  be  recaptured,  too.  but 
we  let  the  localities  worry  about  it,"  and 
we  never  got  together. 

Second,  the  gentleman  brought  uj) 
a  very  good  point  In  the  tandem  plan  we 
are  talking  about  billions  and  billions 
nl  dolla's.  I  believe,  $8  billion,  we  are 
t  tiking  about  in  this.  It  is  a  very  limited 
nropratn  for  a  few  special  people.  Most 
of  th^ni  .Tie  buying  In  new  developments, 
where  experience  shows  us  the  windfall 
can  be  as  much  as  200  percent. 

We  aie  simply  saying,  "Here  is  a  $7i 
break  a  month,  to  guarantee  a  person 
wi'h  «-perccnt  interest  rates  "  They  are 
v'caltiiy  per.sons,  in  most  people's  eves, 
?.1 8.000  to  $20,000.  that  11  they  make  a 
w  indfdll  profit  they  pay  back  about  SI  1,- 
000  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  after  all  oi 
Ui<;  IRS  logulations  and  the  co.st  of  living 
ha.s  been  taken  care  of  and  after  tiie 
depieciation  i-  out.  I  .simply  do  not  un- 
dPi.-tand  it. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chr.iriuan.  a  ill 
■  'le  t;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.m. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Ls  it  not  true,  under 
the  jn-ogram,  if  this  house  is  .sold,  that 
the  lunds  must  be  reinvested  within  a 
ijcriodof  18  monihs? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Under  the  IRS  regula- 
tions, yes. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Is  it  also  not  true  if  in 
la-.t  there  is  some  gain,  that  Uiis  is  going 
to  be  an  inflated  gain,  and  not  a  real 
gaui,  so  that  these  people  have  very 
little  to  gain,  under  any  circumstances? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Very  little  to  gain  I 
Quite  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  some 
((Uestions.  If  one  reads  the  amendment, 
we  have  taken  care  of  the  cost  of  living 
in  tiie  amendment  on  a  6-,vear  basis.  In 
other  words,  let  me  explain  it  on  a  very 
technical  basis  here.  1  was  hoping  I 
would  not  have  to  read  all  of  this  .so  we 
could  save  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman  save  the  time.  1  have 
read  it. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  All  right. 

So  it  m  not  correct,  nor  would  it  be 
fair,  that  we  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  cost  of  living  in  this.  What  we 
are  saying  i--  simply  that  we  are  asking 
tiie  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  in  very  few 
instances — perhaps  400.000  at  a  maxi- 
mimi — to  take  and  give  the  middle-in- 
come person  a  tremendous  break  that 
comes  subsidized  directly  from  the 
TreasuiT. 

They  do  not  have  to  pay  any  capital 
gains  tax  at  all  when  they  buy  a  more 
expenfilvo    hou.se.    The    tandem    plan. 
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which  is  the  other  part  of  this  bill,  may 
never  cost  the  Treasury  one  dime  be- 
cause it  is  all  based  on  what  we  sell  Gov- 
c  rnment  securities  for. 

If  we  really  stand  here  for  anything, 
I  he  one  thing  we  are  supposed  to  do  is 
to  help  the  building  business  and  the 
other  thing  is  to  help  the  middle  class 
that  we  have  stepped  all  over  for  many 
years.  Why  not  then,  if  they  make  a 
gain,  return  the  money  to  the  Treas- 
ury so  that  we  are  not  totally  fiscally 
irresponsible.  Let  us  really  look  at  this 
amendment: 

Under  this  amendment,  we  account  for 
various  cost-of-living  increases  over  a  7- 
year  period  and  require: 

First,  tf  property  is  sold  after  the  4th 
year  but  before  the  5th,  then  75  percent 
of  the  subsidy  or  the  amount  of  the  gain, 
whichever  is  less,  shall  be  repaid. 

Second,  if  the  property  is  sold  after 
the  5th  but  before  the  6th  year,  then  50 
IJercent  shall  be  repaid. 

Third,  if  the  propei'ty  is  sold  after  the 
6th  year  but  before  the  Vth  year,  then 
only  25  percent  will  be  repaid. 

Foiu-th,  there  shall  be  no  repayment 
after  the  7th  year. 

Also  imder  the  new  amendment,  if  the 
owTier  rents  the  property,  he  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  that  portion  of  the  repay- 
ment as  stated  above,  however,  the  gain 
will  be  the  amotmt  which  would  have 
realized  at  the  time  of  cessation  of  occu- 
pancy if  such  property  had  been  sold  at 
fair  market  value  at  the  time.  This  will 
prevent  the  beneficiary  of  the  subsidy  to 
further  increase  the  amount  of  his  wind- 
fall profits  without  having  to  account  for 
the  return  of  the  fluids. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  for  every 
dollar  that  is  recaptured  during  the  14* 
month  duration  of  this  bill,  from  dis- 
tributed subsidies,  that  dollar  will  be- 
come available  for  redistribution  to 
families  in  need  of  fluids,  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  stated  in  the  legislation. 

This  amendment  is  equitable  and  does 
not  put  an  luidue  burden  on  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  program.  In  order  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  program,  the  mort- 
gagor is  not  required,  in  most  cases,  to 
submit  a  high  downpayment.  Thus  his 
original  capital  investment  is  minimal. 
In  addition,  he  then  pays  a  reduced 
mortgage  which  enables  him  to  reduce 
his  monthly  mortgage  payments  signifi- 
cantly. For  example:  an  individual  that 
receives  a  subsidy  under  section  4  of  this 
bill  would  have  to  pay  $227.83  per  month 
on  a  $38,000  mortgage  for  30  years  In- 
stead of  $305.76  w-hich  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  under  ciurent  mortgage 
rates.  This  is  a  significant  savings  of 
$77.93  per  month.  Carried  out  to  a  6-year 
period,  the  amount  of  subsidy  would  be 
$5,610.96.  I  see  no  difBculty  In  requiring 
that  if  the  mortgagor  sells  the  property 
after  the  6th  year  that  he  retiim  one 
quarter  or  approximately  $1,400  of  the 
subsidy,  if  he  sells  the  home  at  a  gain  of 
more  than  $1,400. 

We  should  also  note  that  a  house 

bought  today  at  $38,000  will  be  valued  at 

$53,000  in  C  years— If  national  average 

Increase  trends  remain  the  sune. 

TTius  the  appreciation  on  the  proiierty 


will  be  approximately  $15,000.  Even  if 
he  sells  the  property  after  the  4th  year  in 
which  case  75  percent  would  be  repay- 
able— $2,781 — the  mortgagor  would  still 
reap  a  substantial  profit. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  places  an  undue 
burden  on  the  beneficiaries  of  this  pro- 
gram to  have  them  limit  their  windfall 
profits  by  returning  the  portion  of  the 
funds  which  were  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  Government.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  believe  that  we  would  be 
remiss  in  our  responsibilities  to  oiu-  con- 
stituents and  all  Americans  who  s^e  so 
concerned  about  fiscal  responsibility,  if 
we  do  not  provide  that  these  funds,  in 
very  limited  circumstances  be  returned 
to  Federal  coffers. 

There  Is  one  other  point  which  should 
be  made  concerning  the  objections  pro- 
vision. It  is  not  unique.  Just  last  year,  as 
part  of  the  House  passed  version  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  Congress  provided  that  own- 
ers of  private  property,  who  received 
grants  to  finance  rehabilitation  of  such 
property  and  sold  that  property  within 
4  years  from  receipt  of  the  grant,  would 
have  to  repay  all  or  a  portion  of  those 
funds  to  the  grantor.  The  principle  of 
recapture  has  thus  been  specifically  en- 
dorsed by  the  House  and  should  be  ap- 
plied in  this  Instance. 

Lest  any  one  should  comment  that 
this  provision  was  droprxKl  in  confer- 
ence, I  would  like  to  poii  .  out  that  this 
was  done  in  compromise  with  the  Sen- 
ate which  felt  that  the  local  governing 
body,  which  would  be  the  actual  grantor, 
should  determine  how  to  operate  the  re- 
capture. Specifically,  the  conference  re- 
port states: 

The  conferees  believe  localities  making 
such  grants  should  ^ake  appropriate  steps 
toward  preventing  the  kind  of  abuse  at 
which  the  house  provision  was  directed. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right. 

May  I  make  one  final  observation,  and 
that  is  that  It  Is  the  exact  language  we 
used  in  the  Community  Development 
Act  last  year,  which  we  have  changed 
from  time  to  time. 

The  gentleman's  statement  to  the 
committee  Just  makes  sure  this  only  ap- 
plies If  there  Is  a  windfall  profit  or  an 
excess  profit.  If  this  person  Is  receiving 
subsidized  money  In  6  years,  if  he  has 
a  $35,000  home  at  6  percent  and  sells 
It  for  $45,000,  then  $3,000  is  going  back 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words; 
and  I  i-ise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  two-phase 
bilL  If  one  wishes  to  purchase  a  home, 
he  can  go  to  his  lending  institution, 
and  they  will  say,  "If  you  qualify 
for  this  program,  you  can  do  one  of 
two  things:  You  can  get  a  7-percent  loan 
or  yoii  can  get  a  6-percent  loan,  but  witli 
the  6-percent  loan  you  only  get  that  for 
6  years;  It  Is  phased  out.  But  If  you  get 


a  7 -percent  loan,  that  is  for  the  length 
of  the  mortgage." 

Tills  is  a  choice  that  potential  home- 
owners have  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink  it  would  be  far 
better  if  a  person  would  choose  the  7- 
percent  route  because  that  would  be  for 
the  entire  length  of  the  mortgage,  and 
that  would  probably  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers 1  cent.  But  if  he  chose  the  6  per- 
cent, it  means  that  there  is  a  cash  sub- 
sidy paying  the  difference  between  6  per- 
cent and  what  the  market  rate  might 
be.  The  market  rate  right  now  is  around 
9  percent.  That  would  be  a  cash  subsidy 
covering  a  6-year  period,  and  it  would 
come  out  of  the  Treasury  at  a  time  when 
we  do  not  have  that  much  money  in  the 
Treasm-y. 

I  think  it  would  be  far  better  to  try 
to  persuade  the  homeowner  to  take  a 
7-percent  loan  for  the  length  of  the 
mortgage.  The  7-percent  loan  probably 
would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  anything, 
but  it  would  be  financed  by  the  difference 
between  what  the  Treasuries  sell  for  and 
w-hat  the  market  interest  rate  might  be. 

I  think  that  is  a  far  better  choice,  and 
I  think  it  would  follow  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  which  Is  to  construct  new  homes 
and  to  get  people  to  move  into  homes 
that  are  now  in  our  inventory.  I  think 
that  is  by  far  the  best  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  foi 
.support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MELFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MTLFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  please  explain  where  tiiis  7 
percent  is  coming  from  if  It  is  not  goiiif; 
to  cost  tlie  taxpayers  anything? 

Mr.  REES.  Yes.  What  would  hapiien 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  Issue  Government  securities,  as 
they  do  now,  to  purchase  mortgages.  Let 
us  say  the  paper  sold  for  6  percent,  and 
then  the  Government  would  guarantee 
a  7-percent  mortgage.  In  this  event  it 
does  not  cost  the  Government  anything 
because  the  money  comes  back  as  the 
mortgage  is  paid  for. 

Mr.  MELFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  houses 
now  are  drawing  9  percent,  so  there  is 
a  2-percent  differential  that  has  to  come 
from  somewhere. 

Mr.  REES.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  benefit  that  w-e  get,  because  it 
costs  the  Government  less  to  borrow 
than  it  would  cost,  let  us  say,  a  contmc- 
tlon  company  or  a  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tution, because  Government  securities, 
are  the  best  securities  one  can  buy. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman," I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William  St.^n- 

TON). 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.   Chalrmar,  I 


AME.VDMTrrr    ofiebed 

Mr.    RCUSSELOT. 
ofTer  an  amendment. 

Ti.e  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\mf-ndmert.  cfTered  by  Mr  Kovs^xxxre:  Ou 
P  .a«  6  line  B.  insert  the  follo-.vljig  sentencr 
lA  Uie  end  tlsereof:  -Notwithstanding  any 
other  proTlsion  of  tbls  Act,  Interest  rate 
clliierent^al  paynunt-s  may  be  made  on  mort- 
fc,a^es  for  rental  mulll-famlly  projects,  pro- 
vided that  the  principal  obligation  does  not 
exceed,  for  the  part  of  the  propertT  attrib- 
utable to  dweUiny  uste,  the  leaser  of  the  per 
unit  amount  specified  In  Section  7  ib)  or 
the  per  unit  limitations  specified  In  Section 
207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  " 

On  Pa^e  5,  line  10.  Insert  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof  "Notwlthstiiid- 
Ing  any  other  provision  ol'  t>.!=.  Kct,  a  home 
mcrteaare  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
6ha:j  be  do.^.r.ert  to  ir.clude  a  mortgage  for 
a  rentAl  multi-fan.Uy  project  provided  thAt 
the  principal  obligation  does  not  exceed,  for 
the  pan  of  the  property  attributable  to 
dwelllog  use,  the  le&fier  of  the  per  unit 
aaiount  specified  in  Sectloii  7  ib)  or  the  per 
unit  limitations  specified  In  Section  ^p7  of 
the  National  Horsing  .K^^  " 

Mr.  ROUS5EL«OT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
'  meaningluJ  empioymeni  amendment" 
which  I  offer  todai'  is  desugned  to  add 
rental  multilamiiy  proiert  mortgages  to 
the  list  of  tiiose  eli-;ible  lor  assistance 
under  .sections  5  and  6. 

If  the  main  purpofe  of  tai.s  bill  is  to 
increase  employment  in  the  building  in- 
d-;.>tr;:.  il.tre  m  no  reason  why  cons'ijuc- 
lion  of  multifamiiy  rental  houEin/  can- 
not contnbute  to  Uk=:  end.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  there  are  m^ny  reasons  for  includ- 
Ins  .'^uch  hou.-;ing  among  those  for  which 
n^ortfe'a?e  ai-sistance  may  be  provided: 

FiTPt.  multifamiiy  hou.^ing  starts 
cliX'Pped  in  February  to  a  record  low  level 
80  percent  below  that  of  a  year  ago  on 
a  i>ea&onaiiy  adjusted  basi";.  according  to 
the  latest  Commerce  Department  figures, 
ai.d  the  bulk  of  this  decline  occuned  lii 
rental  uniu>  raxi^^er  than  condominluins. 
Meanwhile,  ii.igle -family  starts  ro.se  in 
Februarj-  lor  The  third  consecutive 
month. 

Ii  is  clear,  tiiereXore,  that  Inclusion  of 
multifamiiy  rental  units,  vould  provide 
a^visti^n'  e  to  the  ."-egme.'ii  of  tlie  industry 
w  hich  is  most  m  need. 

Second,  tiieie  are  maiiy  fainilitj  with- 
in Uie  eligible  income  range  who  simply 
are  r.ot  yet  prepared  to  buy  a  home  due 
to  factorb  other  than  iilgh  IntereJt  rates. 
Some  families  may  need  to  live  in  rental 
houjsing  for  a  time  while  they  a(<  umu- 
late  tne  required  downpayment  My 
amendment  would  promote  ultimate 
homeownerbhip  on  the  j^art  of  Un.s  group 
by  lr-(.-iiiiaung  in<.iea;>ed  a\ailability  of 
multifa.'nily  hooMji^f. 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  C*>airmau,  »iil  the 
genUunan  yielcV 

Ux.  ROUSSELOr.  I  v.iil  bt  i^i^u  to 
yield  to  my  cc^^at'ie,  tlie  gentkiaa/i  Iioin 
Ke\.  Vo^k  who  fornie'Iy  ha.s  been  oii 
tne  Commuvef  on  Banking  and  Cuirency. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
f  orimend  the  gentleman  It  Is  not  often 
ti^ai  >.e  a.'.G  1  axe  \n  accord  on  an  issue 
that  (X>m«H  onto  this  floor  aKhousfh  ve 
have  fiea'v  u.j'.uaJ  respect  for  oi»e  an- 
other However  <m  thte  particular  i-ssut-. 
liiij;  1<  an  oiiU»tfneUng  amenciment.  Ii 


v.ill  cure  some  of  the  defects  in  the  bill 
and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Committees  occasionally  make  errors, 
and  I  believe  that  the  omission  of  rental 
unit.s  from  tills  bill — the  Elmergency 
Middle  Income  Hotisinr:  Act — Is  one  of 
thase  errors  In  judgment. 

I  urge  my  colieaguer  In  cities  acravs 
the  country  to  support  this  amendment. 
The  figures  show  both  the  need  for  as- 
sistance of  rental  units  and  the  fact  that 
the  bill's  omission  is  a  grave  one. 

New  York  City  has  2.8  million  hoitslng 
units,  of  which  2.2  million  are  rental 
occupied.  Nationally,  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  housing  units,  including  botli 
the  cities  and  outside,  are  rented.  Census 
Tiguies  lor  SMSAs.  which  include  both 
central  cities  and  .suburbs,  show  that  72 
ijercent  of  Detroit's  housing  units  are 
rental.  t67  percent  of  Philadelphia's,  51 
percent  of  San  Pranrtsco's,  64  percent  of 
St.  Louis,  and  so  forth.  Compai-ablc 
figiu  es  prevail  across  the  country. 

Equally  alarming  is  tlie  50.9-iiercent 
drop  in  multifamiiy  construction  starts 
during  1974,  compared  with  a  21.6-per- 
cent drop  in  single  family  .starts,  accord- 
ing to  Department  of  Commerce  -statis- 
tics. It  Ls  clear  that  the  major  intent  of 
this  bill  is  to  assist  construction  starts, 
but  it  makes  sense  to  provide  the  assist- 
ance where  it  is  needed  most,  and  there- 
lore  to  multifamiiy  units. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
section  8  of  the  Housing  and  Commimity 
Development  Act,  which  was  enacted  last 
year,  already  assist.^  rental  housing,  but 
the  fact  is  It  's  far  too  meager.  And  sec- 
tion 8  is  a  lov, -income  program,  wliile 
liie  bill  before  us  is  intended  to  help 
:;,:ddIe-income  hoitvint;. 

There  are  tho.se  wiio  art'.ue  tiuil  thl.s 
amendment  would  create  a  new  sub.sidy 
program  for  middle-income  renters.  But 
the  bill  ali-eady  creates  a  new  progi-am 
for  middle-income  owners.  To  omit  tlic 
millions  of  renters  Ls  patently  discrimi- 
natory. 

This  amendment  .simply  i>rovldes  that 
w:;  give  the  same  assistance  to  multl- 
I;  :ni;y  rental  unlLs  that  we  will  give  to 
owned  homes. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleague.s, 
I  am  citing  tlic  following: 
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later  provided  by  the  National  Apartment 
Association.) 

Single  Family  Units,  21  6~c  Decrease. 

Multi-Pamlly  Unlti,  60  9"?    DccreHhe. 

Mr.  Chaim^an,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch),  and  I  know  tlmt 
he,  as  a  former  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Cunency,  is  very 
knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of  what 
produces  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  multifamiiy  housing 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote conservation  of  valuable  energy 
;ind  land  resources  and  to  provide  such 
amenities  as  security,  parking,  and  rec- 
reation In  an  efficient  manner.  This  con- 
sideration Is  -especially  important  in 
urban  areas  where  it  may  be  impractical 
to  construct  a  substantial  amount  of  sin- 
gle-family new  housing. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  it  is  u  rational 
in  ihy  judgment  to  exclude  multifamiiy 
hoiLsing  from  coverage  under  sections  5 
liud  6,  and  It  is  also  Inconsistent  with  the 
language  of  section  10  of  the  bill,  which 
calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  "take 
appropriate  steps  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction or  sale  of  dwelling  units  which 
he  determines  will  contribute  to  the  con- 
sei-vation  of  land  and  energy  resources 
because  of  their  design  or  their  location 
in  clusters  or  projects  or  otherwise." 

My  amendment  Is  intended  to  in.sure 
that  the  empIojTnent  provided  under  this 
bill  will  be  truly  meaningful  because  it 
will  address  the  needs  of  a  lagging  seg- 
ment of  the  housing  industiy.  of  niiddle- 
inronie  families  who  must  rent,  and  of 
areas  in  which  land  and  energy  are  espe- 
cially .<^carce.  I  therefore  strongly  ui'ge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rire  in 
oiMTO.sitlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  that  we  did 
not  Include  rental  housing  is  that  multi- 
family  housing  does  not  really  give  us  ti:e 
countor-rece.ssionary  boost  to  the  econ- 
omy as  does  single-family  hotising.  The 
reason  for  this  should  be  quite  clear.  In- 
terest rates,  conventional  interest  rates, 
on  multifamiiy  housing  are  higher,  gen- 
erally about  half  a  percent  higher,  than 
on  conventional  mortgages  on  single- 
family  dwellings.  The  i-esult  Ls  that  for 
the  dollars  we  mnke  available  mider  this 
:.5roLa"am  we  will  get  less  unit^.  15  percent 
less,  I  am  told,  if  this  amendment  were  to 
ho  adopted. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  ?>T:-.  Cliairniai;,  wi'.l 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  nic  ji:;-t  finish  f.iit. 
and  Uien  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Another  problem  with  tlds  auieittl- 
ment  Is  that  the  stai  t-up  time  for  multi- 
ple-family projects  is  substantially 
greater  than  it  Is  for  aiiigle-ftuully  hoiu- 
lug. 

TliLs  bill  is  a  l-yei.r  program.  It  Is  not 
a  permanent  program.  As  I  say.  It  Is  a 
1-yeax  program  during  which  we  will 
Uy  to  do  all  ue  can  as  effectively  as  Is 
ix)ssible  to  promote  activity  In  Uie  ho>Die- 
bullding  industry. 
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Wliat  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
t-entleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
■L'lzi  would  do,  would  be  to  make  this  a 
permanent  program,  and  at  lea.st  to  the 
extent  that  It  is  a  permanent  program 
iiiiJ  fiiat  it  would  be  u.sed  for  multi- 
[Hnul.\    rental  projects,  and  the  rea.'ion 

;oi   that  is  the  quite  sin^cle 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Ciu.irii.,.!i.  v.ill 
t::e  ".'entlenian  yield  at  tliat  ;x>int? 

Ml-.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  tli.^'  KenM^'innn 
I'lom  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Cnruiaii.u.  I 
'vould  like  to  make  one  tinnc  cle?tr.  and 
that  is  that  I  am  no*.  l)v  offering  thus 
iiinendment.  making  tins  a  permanent 
nvogram:  it  terminate-.  \\i:\\  thf  re.st  of 
il'.o  lii'.v,  so  Chat  Ls  not  cor.'tcr 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  will  sul:-:ci/f  them 
tor  tiic  life  of  the  mortgasie. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I.  i,~  .lOt  ;-^.taa- 
'.;etit. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  say  tiUft  u  :.-.  i.iid  the 
tenants  would  have  to  meet  i.ucrrie  Minir 
u■.-t^  for  the  life  of  the  dwc'llirs. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No;  llti.r  ;.-  I'C!  .Oi- 
lect. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Am  I  .\iont,  on  !iii;f.' 
Ml.  ROUSSELOT.  Ye...  tl  e  ;:f-i-.Hc:iinn 
is. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  How. <>;; 
:^tr.     ROUSSELOT.     I     ..uj^ijest     t'le 
genileman  re-read  my  mni-iidment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  me  s.^y  tlwt  m.v  time 
i.s  limited,  and  I  would  lite  to  continue. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  li  tlie  gentleman 
'.\iU  >ield  just  for  one  further  moment, 
u  sa.vs  that  it  is  .<:ubjecl  tu  section  7(b> 
or  Llie  per-unit  limitation.^  specified  in 
secrioii  207  of  the  Xatioiial  HoiisinR  Act. 
So  tlicre  are  limitation.-.  aiKl  if  do^s  not 
feo  nil  ior  hie. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  foer..;<..iir,!i  Iiom 
t'iilUfiiiiia  and  I  disngive.  I  .-ay  that  it 
Aould  make  tliis  permanent  iiustead  of 
u'laporary.  I'lie  purpvise  of  this  bill  is  to 
\;iaii.:o  tlie  economy.  Tlie  amendment 
'.Nould  make  it  an  cngoiug  piogiam.  It  Is 
a  departure  fioni  the  couuterrecession- 
;iiy  program.  It  would  be  a  straight 
iiousing  program,  a  straight  housing 
subsidy  program.  Tlie  amendment  does 
run  coimter  to  the  object  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  On  that  basLs  I  would 
ask  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  tlie  gentleuum 
V.  ill  yield  still  further,  on  Uie  subject  of 
providing  an  impetus  for  housing  units, 
let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  nor- 
mally the  unit  cost  on  multrfamily  hous- 
ing, in  most  instances,  not  in  all,  is  gen- 
erally lower  per  miit,  so  under  the  ceiling 
of  $12  billion  overall  my  amendment 
tends  to  increavse  the  number  of  units 
under  this  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  mult iplt -family- 
liousing  piobably  would  create  a  possi- 
oility  of  more  uniLs. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  But  the  baoic  problem 
jfiw  ecu  the  rental  program  and  tlie  sales 
luugram,  that  is  exclusivelj-  provided  for 
in  the  bill,  is  infinitely  cleaner  and  less 
complicated,  and  of  a  temporary  nature, 
whereas  an  ongoing  program  fastens  tlie 
responsibility  to  meet  tlie  requirements 
with  respect  to  income  eligibility,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  life  of  the  project. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  urge  defeat 
()[  the  amendment. 


Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
wall  s^eld  still  further.  I  think  the 
amendment  goes  more  directly  to  a  part 
of  the  ls.sue  concerning  more  meaning- 
ful employment.  That  is  what  the  com- 
mittee was  trjing  to  do  in  this  bill.  We 
are  down  80  percent  in  multifamiiy 
units.  Multifamiiy  constiTJction  pro'.ides 
more  jobs. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  might  add  ihar  I  am 
vei-y  concerned  about  the  loi  5  leadtinie 
iliat  is  required  in  mtiltifamiiy  housina. 
and  this  applies  al>o  if  the  gentleman's 
air.epdraent  were  to  be  adnpred,  the  lona 
I'jadtime  means  the  pro.ieirt  ^vill  be  cens- 
ing on.-jfream  a  year  and  a  lisli  tioiii  ii''-.- 
which  is  esartly  at  the  v>  10112  tine  ■roin 
The  Standpoint  of  our  econom.v. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairnian  win 
xhe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  Tieli  'o  the  cont!f^- 
w'vnan  from  New  York. 

Ms  HOLTZMaN.  Tlie  s-^ntienian 
from  Ohio  says  that  lie  is  opposed  to 
the  amendment  offered  b>-  the  sentl?- 
mati  from  California  (Mr.  Rou^selot'. 
because  the  gentleman  thinks  that  mul- 
tifamiiy housing  requires  a  long  lead 
time,  pnd  therefore  will  not  do  r^wi's 
enough  to  deal  with  the  recession. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  'oil!  does  su!;- 
sidize  condominiums  and  cooperative.-. 
Could  the  gentleman  ple:-..-e  explain  thr;*^ 
apparent  contradiction? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentle-onian  froiii 
New  York,  let  me  say  that  frankly  I 
believe  the  purpose  of  the  bill  wotild  ho 
better  achieved  if  it  were  limited  to 
single-family  dwellings.  I  would  add. 
however,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  multi- 
family  cooperatives  and  sales  unlrs  cc:i 
be  included  as  well. 

The  gentlewoman  Is  sa:lxig  if  we  gro 
tiie  sales  route,  then  it  is  just  another 
small  step  to  the  rental  group,  but  that 
is  not  a  step  I  am  going  to  take,  because 
then  we  get  into  the  imfortunate  fact  of 
a  pei-manent  ongoing  progir>m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  d'l  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussEtOT) . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mce 
to  sti-ike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  cp2X>sition  to 
this  legislation. 

First,  let  me  give  credit  to  those  v.ho 
drafted  the  title  of  this  bill.  The  words 
"emei-gency  relief  for  middle-class  own- 
ers" ai*e  enough  to  convince  the  public 
that  this  bill  Is  must  legislation  and  that 
to  oppose  it  indicates  you  are  against 
either  home  ownership,  the  middle  class 
or  both.  Such  Is  not  the  case — for  this 
legislation,  if  passed,  will  delay  ivcovery 
in  the  housing  maiket,  duplicate  pro- 
grams already  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
add  more  redtape  to  the  bureaucracy. 
and  penalize  the  middle-income  ta.xpayer 
by  addiiog  $1.5  billion  worth  of  inflation 
to  the  economj'  in  w  hich  he  nui>t  trv  to 
live. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  tiiiiuig  ot  cl  ;- 
emergency  bill.  If  we  had  been  voting  on 
this  last  September,  I  would  have  been 
much    more    inclined    to    >tippoit     tie 


mea.sure.  At  that  time,  the  prime  interest 
rate  was  running  at  12  percent — and 
appeared  to  be  heading  even  higher— 
and  the  thrift  institutions  which  make 
mortgage  money  available  had  an  outflow 
of  savings  of  $1.1  billion.  By  contrast,  in 
the  months  of  Januarj-  and  February  of 
this  year  the  inflow  in  sa^^ings  and  loans 
were  in  exce.?s  of  $3  billion,  and  prime 
interest  rates  are  now  well  below  8  ptr- 
ceni; 

Second,  as  to  tiie  inappropiiateness  ol 
rl:e  cure.  Wiiat  is  needed  moi-e  than  .--vib- 
^irii/ed  in'ierest  rates  for  some  home  buy- 
ers is  more  consumer  confidence.  This 
meatT-  tSi?*-  other  legislative  actions  are 
needed  10  restore  confidence  on  the  par+. 
ot  tiie  public — antirecession  and  anti- 
irudtion  programs  .such  as  job  proev:>ms. 
and  cuLs  in  nonessential  spendmg.  Until 
these  programs  take  effect  this  le:,i.-la- 
tion  vVJ.  not  be  effective:  when  they  do 
take  effect  this  legl-slation  will  nor  be 
necessary. 

Third,  Federal  support  for  mortgages 
-iuce  the  start  of  1974  under  the  Emei- 
••^ency  Home  Purchase  Act.  which  I  sup- 
ported, and  other  programs  has  totalled 
over  S24  billion.  Approximately  $14  bil- 
lion oi  this  i-emains  unused  in  the  hands 
of  potential  lenders;  or  is  available  in  lui- 
tised  authorizations.  If  these  fimds  are 
not  stimuiatirig  the  home  buying  mar- 
ket, I  think  it  unlikely  that  this  act  will 
hav3  any  immediate  effect.  Worse,  there 
is  a  very  real  pcssibihty  thai  it  may  oe 
counter-productive  because  people  will 
postpone  their  purcloiises  until  tiiis  mo;:- 
ey  ji  available  to  them.  This  would  result 
in  ftu'ther  delaying  po.s,=^;>5le  reccver.v  in 
•ihis  market. 

Tiierefore.  we  have  a  situation  where 
intere-ft  ratt-s  are  dcclini::,j  and  .avr-ilubk 
mort^.i.g.e  money  is  in  greactr  supply  than 
at  any  tmie  dm-ing  tiie  past  year,  yet  we 
Lire  proposiir^j  legislation  to  subsidize  in- 
terest rates  for  a  brief  period  at  a  cost 
to  the  ta.xpayers  in  excels  of  SI  5  'ctllion 
This  hardly  seems  fair  to  any  other  home 
owner  bu:.-er  who  is  net  foitunate  enough 
to  make  his  purchase  during  this  peiici.! 

Further,  if  the  trends  currently  visible 
in  oui'  economy  continue  in  relation  to 
interest  rates  and  mortgage  money  then 
this  bill  will  in  the  end,  exert  undes;r- 
able  upward  pressiu-e  on  the  price  ol 
homes  and  the  materials  used  m  their 
construction.  In  short,  it  uould  have  an 
inflationary  impact  witi'out  adequate 
offsetting  social  benefit*;. 

I  am  aUo  most  apprehend :.  c  aboui 
v-reatmg  another  comphcated  ;'dminis- 
trative  structure.  Mj-  experience  Ls  Uiat 
these  programs,  once  started,  are  neail:, 
impo^sible  to  c-'yp.  They  acquire  bureau- 
cratic backing,  coupled  with  a  specitil  in- 
terest constituenc.\.  that  insures  their 
continuation 

It  may  be  axguea  that  the  'oil!  I»  neces- 
.■>ary  becati>e  Federal  borrov.ing  to  pay 
for  deficit  --pending  v. ill  push  liie  miei- 
est  rate  .-k>  hii;h.  some  ;>ay  to  2u  peaeni. 
by  Sei-'tember.  To  tnio  1  nould  sav  Uiat 
this  is  putting  the  caro  beioie  tiie  horse 
If  -iKh  a  development  takes  place  it  tv lU 
be  caused  by  spendnig  for  prog'ams  e.\- 
actely  Uke  this  which  torce  the  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  even  more  funds  than 
VL>'.;:d  otiiers\i-e  oe  the  case. 
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AxA.  of  course,  any  potential  home 
biyer  who  foresees  an  interest  rate  In 
tlie  high  teais  or  above  within  the  next 
year  needs  no  more  financial  Incentive 
tlian  that  to  make  his  decioion  to  buy 
now. 

Tlie  biaic  problem  witli  tlie  legUaliou 
L~,  tiiat  it  wao  hastily  conceived  and  con- 
.-idered  on  the  basis  of  economic  con- 
ditions uldch  no  longer  exist.  However, 
it  ha.s  such  a  politically  appealing  title 
and  such  admittedly  worthwliUe  goals 
that  its  mcmentimi  has  overnm  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  either  Its 
meaning  or  its  Impact. 

I  ^ill  be  votuig  agaiiist  this  bill  be- 
cause my  analysis  of  it  is  that  the  big- 
gest loser  will  be  tlie  middle- income  tax- 
payer, the  same  trjcpayer  who  this  Hoxise 
^•frtuaIly  Ignored  In  the  tax  relief  bill 
which  It  passed  la.&t  month.  It  Is  ironic 
that  the  mlsleadhig  title  of  this  bill  sug- 
gests Just  the  opposite.  As  the  old  sajing 
goes: 

with  frieacls  lite  us,  they  won't  need  any 
enemies. 

AMXND:>ii,M  orrrELD  bt  am.  h'riicnet 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  otfer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmeiMlment  offered  by  Mr.  McKimnnr:  On 
page  4,  line  2.  strike  the  "."  at  the  end  of  the 
sabsecUon  axid  iLuert  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  such 
Higher  ra'.e  (uot  u>  exceed  the  rate  specified 
In  the  mortgage) ,  wfctch  the  mortgagor  could 
pay  by  applying  at  least  25  per  cen'-im  of 
hl5  Income  towards  the  payment  of  pr:n  'fpal, 
interest,  taxes,  and  In.surance." 

!blr.  McKINNEY  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  aik  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  i:o  objection. 

Mr.  McKIN'NEY.  Mr.  Chah-man.  vtri' 
briefly.  I  think  this  amendment  Is  every 
bit  as  Importaiit  as  the  one  that  we  dis- 
cussed about  recapture  for  the  Lax- 
payer.  We  tell  the  poor  people  of  this 
country  when  they  participate  In  a  pro- 
gram such  as  235  or  236,  or  when  they 
come  Into  public  housing,  that  they 
should  commit  25  percent  of  their  Income 
to  the  priority  of  housing.  Now  we  are 
dealln,:  with  baJcally  -.vealthy  individ- 
uals. All  tM.=.  amendincut  simply  doc;i 
Is  to  state  that  they  must  make  hous- 
In?  a  priority  of  theirs  high  enough  and 
important  enough  ;o  that  2')  percent  of 
their  Income  vdW  be  .«pent  en  the  fol- 
lowing things:  mortgage  paj-ments. 
mortgage  Insurar.ce,  taxes,  and  In-sur- 
ance  on  the  home.  This  Is  partlcularlj- 
Important  In  this  bill  for  one  reason.  We 
have  a  sliding  Income  scale  In  this  bill 
so  that  it  l."^  perfectly  po.sslble  tliat  dif- 
ferent people  at  difterent  levels  of  In- 
come can  receive  .help  from  this  bill,  and 
yet  not  commit  to  their  hou.slng,  which 
we  are  fubs-ldlnng  with  Federal  tax  dol- 
lar^, the  same  personal  Individual  ef- 
fort t.hat  vc  reqtilre  even  from  the  poor. 

I*  ^eems  absolutely  ludlcrou.s  to  me 
that  we  Con  turn  around  to  someone 
making  |20,0'.'O  a  year  and  say,  "You  do 
HTt  have  to  cor^.Tiit  or  make  the  f&ms 


commitment  of  25  percent  of  your  Income 
to  Uie  priority  of  housing  your  family 
and  paying  the  expenses  on  a  home."  This 
is  something  that  has  been  basically  a 
formula  in  banking,  and  I  am  not  say- 
ing the  formula  is  even  correct,  but  It 
ft  a  formula  we  have  Ui.ed  time  alter 
time  after  time,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
luse  it  for  the  poor.  If  we  are  going  to  use 
It  for  public  housing,  if  we  are  going  to 
use  it  for  all  of  those  things,  we  certainly 
bhould  be  using  it  when  we  are  going 
back  and  telling  our  ccnstituents  that 
vse  are  subsidizing  rich  people.  We  are 
.subsidizing  rich  people  to  build  homes. 

Somehow  or  other  in  tills  whole  debate 
we  have  gotten  away  from  the  point  that 
this  bill  was  designed  for,  simply  to  get 
building  moving,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  Bridgeport,  Comi..  nor  do  I  want 
to  go  back  to  Stamford,  Conn.,  nor  Nor- 
V  alk,  Conn.,  where  I  have  people  of  the 
minority  or  Hispanic  races  who  carmot 
even  find  a  roof  over  their  heads  and 
.say,  "When  you  get  your  paychecks, 
you  will  be  subsidizing  somebody  who 
makes  $18,000  or  $20,000  to  Uve  ia  a 
hou.se,  but.  baby,  when  you  feo  into  public 
housing,  we  are  going  to  take  25  percent 
of  every  dime  you  make." 

This  is  not  right. 

This  is  a  very  basic,  simple  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tile  gentleman  yield.' 

Ml-.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
n;an  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  tliank  tlie  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Uils  amendment  was 
offered  as  a  means  of  assuring  equity  and 
fairness  among  those  famihes  who  will 
be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  fedei-ally 
subsidized,  6 -percent  mortgages  under 
t.his  bill. 

Tlie  amendment  requires  tliat  a  home- 
buier  who  chooses  the  6 -percent  mort- 
gage plan  must  agree  to  pay  at  least  25 
r)ercent  of  his  gross  income  toward  the 
amortization  of  the  mortgage  principal 
and  Interest,  taxes  and  Insurance.  In 
other  words,  tlie  buyer  will  be  asked  to 
make  some  financial  commitment  in  re- 
t.'.irn  for  the  Federal  subsidy  that  other 
'axpayers  will  be  providing  so  that  he 
might  purchase  a  home.  As  a  bare  minl- 
liiUin.  the  buyer  should  be  w.llllng  to  show 
that  liou.sing  is  liigh  on  his  list  of  priori- 
lie.'?  for  the  .spending  of  his  personal  hi- 
couie.  It  is  basic  to  our  sense  of  fairne.s.s; 
and  ve  have  a  responsibility  to  the  tax- 
payer to  require  some  commitment  on 
tiie  part  of  a  subsidized  homebuyer.  We 
Vls^e  housing  high  on  the  list  of  national 
pilorltles  and  force  the  taxpayer  to  sup- 
iwrt  tha-t  priority.  We  can  expect  no  less 
from  the  Individual  being  subsidized. 

The  amendment  aLso  establishes  equity 
among  participants  by  requiring  higher- 
income  families  to  pay  proportionately 
.'nore  than  lower-income  families.  With- 
out this  provi.slon,  a  family  with  Income 
of  80  percent  of  median  could  pay  as 
much  as  a  family  with  income  of  120  per- 
cent of  median.  a.s.similng  Identical  mort- 
gages. 

Thu",  in  Its  present  form,  H.R.  4485 
r.ijid  Hrld  a  greater  subsidy  for  higher 


incume  famihes.  This  Is  true  because  they 
can  afford  a  more  expensive  home  and 
therefore,  the  size  of  the  mortgage,  the 
amount  of  Interest  paid  and  the  net 
amount  of  subsidy  will  be  greater  thsij 
for  the  lower  income  family. 

For  example,  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area,  it  means  that  the  same.  If  not 
greater,  subsidj'  will  go  to  a  family  with 
an  income  of  $21, COO  as  wofuld  go  to  a 
family  with  an  Income  of  $14,000,  even 
though  one  fi-.mily  makes  50  percent 
more  money. 

The  concept  of  requiring  the  subsidized 
parly  to  contribute  according  to  his  In- 
come has  been  basic  and  consistentlj- 
apphed  throughout  the  various  Federal 
programs  for  subsidized  housing.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  examples: 

First.  The  section  235  Homeowaier- 
ship — interest  subsidy — program  re- 
quired the  federally  subsidized  low  in- 
come homebuyers  to  pay  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  adjusted  income  toward  paying 
lor  llie  house. 

Second.  In  public  housing,  the  nev, 
section  8  rental  housing  program,  the 
^ection  236  rental  program  and  even  In 
the  rent  supplement  progi-am  we  ha\e 
required  that  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  tenants  pay  some  percentage  of 
nheir  income  as  a  minimum  personal 
commitment  in  return  for  the  benefit.s 
offered  by  the  program. 

Th'-'d.  Finally,  I  must  note  that  liie 
Congifc,-,s  5*t  a  precedent  for  my  proposal 
when  it  enacted  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970.  In  that  statute,  a 
procram  for  federally  subsidized  7-per- 
cent mortgages  was  established  whlcli 
Included  a  requirement  that  the  home- 
buyer  commit  at  least  20  percent  of  ad- 
justed income  to  the  amortization  of  the 
mortgage. 

Question.  I  ask  you  how  we  can  pos- 
.sibly  depart  from  the  past  tradition  of 
fairness  as  we  tm-n  our  attention  from 
lower  Income  families  to  middle-income 
families — even  though  we  are  doing  this 
under  the  guise  of  assisting  homebuild- 
ing  and  miemployment. 

By  every  measure  of  cuiTciit  need,  a 
good  case  could  be  made  to  amend  H.R. 
4485  Into  a  loan  program  instead  of  a 
grunt  program.  But  the  supporters  ol" 
H.R.  4485  have  .said.  Oh  no,  This  cai> 
not  be  a  loan  program.  This  Is  a  bill 
for  the  support  of  the  homebullding  In- 
dusti-y — we  must  provide  Incentives  to 
prospective  homebuyers.  It  would  re- 
move or  dilute  any  incentive  to  purchase 
if  we  ask  for  a  minimum  commitment 
from  the  buyer.  Also,  they  .say  It  would  be 
too  burdensome  and  costly  to  ask  for 
adminl.strative  provisions  to  supei-vlse  a 
requirement  that  the  buj'cr  pay  25  per- 
cent of  his  Income  In  order  to  receive 
this  grant.  I  find  the  latter  argument 
unacceptable  In  view  of  past  precedent 
and  I  doubt  that  many  will  be  dl.sf  uaded 
by  my  proposal. 

I  have  been  asked  to  explain  why  my 
nmcndment  will  apply  only  to  the  6  per- 
cent mortgages  authorized  by  section  4 
of  H.R.  4485.  I  would  be  hiconsl.<'tent  If 
I  cho.se  this  dLstiucUou  In  an  arbitrary 
manner.  Certainly,  I  would  advocate  an 
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across  the  board  requluiaent  for  a  min- 
imum contribution  by  beneficiaries  of  all 
tile  subsidy  programs  in  this  bill  If  it 
\  ere  possible.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot 
be  imposed  on  tlte  prograins  authorized 
under  sections  5  and  6.  Very  simply  stat- 
ed, these  programs  will  receive  subsidy 
'i-enefus  over  the  life  of  the  mortgage,  not 
ior  ju^t  6  years. 

The  Federal  subsidj-  cost  will  be  real- 
i:ed  either  at  the  time  of  origination 
of  the  mortgage  or  at  some  later  date 
of  final  Federal  disposition  of  the 
security. 

All  of  this  is  done  v.ith  tiie  lender  on 
a  block  of  mortgages  at  one  time.  Fur- 
ther, these  mortgages  ai-e  assumable  by 
other  middle  income  purchasers  of  the 
property.  There  is  simplj-  no  means  for 
assessing  and  certifying  to  a  minimum 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  mort- 
gagor. Of  course,  the  amortization  pay- 
ments at  a  7  percent  hiterest  will  be 
somewhat  higher  than  a  6  percent  rate. 
Thus,  the  lender  will  be  obliged  to  insme 
that  the  buyer  is  capable  of  fulfilling  a 
reasonable  contract  which  is  compatible 
with  Ills  current  income  and  budget.  To 
a  large  extent  a  minimum — near  25  per- 
cent— contribution  by  a  buyer  of  a  7  per- 
cent, 30-year  mortgage,  is  normally  as- 
sured as  a  matter  of  routine.  I,  therefore, 
repeat  there  is  no  feasible  means  for  ap- 
plying my  amendment  to  section  5  and 
6.  Although  the  justification  for  this  is 
somewhat  ameliorated  by  the  higher  in- 
terest rate.  I  would  move  to  include  the 
25  percent  minimum  commitment  for 
these  sections  if  it  were  in  an.v  way 
feasible. 

I  move  this  amendment  as  the  mini- 
mum of  consideration  which  must  be 
given  in  any  such  program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
and  thereby  reassure  the  public  that  the 
middle  income  family  will  not  receive 
preferential  treatment  to  that  which  we 
have  provided  to  the  low  income  family. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  briefly  in  oppo.sition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence between  this  kind  of  subsidy  pro- 
gram and  the  very  deep  kind  of  subsidy 
involved  in  the  235  program  to  which 
the  gentleman  alluded.  E\'en  in  that  case 
the  requirement  was  20  percent  of  In- 
come, not  25,  and  I  am  Informed  that 
most  families  today  could  not  qualify  for 
FHA  or  VA  loans  If  they  had  to  pay,  as 
the  gentleman  would  Insist,  25  percent  of 
their  income  toward  mortgage  pajments, 
exclusi/e  of  utilities  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  hopelessly 
confuse  and  complicate  a  bill  that  we  are 
trjing  to  keep  relatively  pure,  stream- 
lined, and  efficient. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
.centleman  will  yield,  would  the  gentle- 
man like  to  amend  It  to  20  percent  and 
at  least  put  some  standards  on  these 
people? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No;  because  I  have  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  I  have  to  ad- 
dress myaeif  to  the  amendment  as  It  Is 
in  its  imperfect  state. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  amendment  be  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  previous 
agreement,  all  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  McKiNirey). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RECOBDEJ)    VOTK 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  145.  noes  218, 
not  voting  69,  as  follows : 
[Roll  No.  80 j 
AYES — 145 


Abd'ior 
.*.i.cirtv.-.i.  X.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashbroolc 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tern. 
Bennett 

BCTlH 

Blester 

Bcand 

Broouifield 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhiii 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burfce.  Fia. 

Burleson,  Tejh 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Ciawson,  Del 

ClCTeland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

CoQlan 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
D^rwlnsU 
Diggs 
Dodd 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Bnery 
Penwick 
Fish 
Flynt 
Forsj-the 
Fountain 
Oiaimo 


Abzug 
Ad&nis 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif, 
Ashiey 
AuColn 
BftdUIo 
BalBlis 
Bald  us 
Barrett 
Baucus 
BMU4.BI. 
B«d«a 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
BUnchard 
Blouln 
Bogga 
Bollins 
Bonker 
Bowaa 
Bradj^io^ 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
BrodlMad 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 


Gilmpr, 
Ginn 

CioidwHtei- 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassiey 
Guyer 
Hagedoni 
Hammer- 
Gchmidt 
Hansen 
HastincTS 
Hubert 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Uiiiis 
Hi-.ishaw 
Holt 
Horton 
Hutchinsoa 
Hyde 
Jnnnan- 
Jeffords 
Johnson.  Co'.o. 
Hasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ke:chum 
Krebs 
Kruegw 
LagoDursUio 
Landrun 
Latta  ' 
Lehman 
Lent 
I*  vitas 
Lott 
Lujan 
BfcClary 
McCloskey 
McCollifiter 
McDade 
McDonald 
McSwen 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Martin 
Mathis 
Uichel 
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Burke.  Uass. 
Burlison,  Uo. 
Burton,  Joljn 
Burton.  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 
Casey 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Collina.  m. 
CoBi'ers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D  Amours 
Daniels, 

Domini  ck  V, 
Danlelsois 
Qavla 
Delaney 
Delliuna 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dingell 
DowB«r 
Drtnaa 
Duncan,  Orej. 
Early 


.MUler.  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N_Y 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calir. 
Myers,  Ind, 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nichois 
Passniioi 
Poage 
Pressler 
Prit  chard 
Quie 
Qullien 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaido 
Robinson 
Rousseloi 
Runnels 
Sarsisin 
Satterfielci 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shriver 
Smith.  Nf 'jr 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton. 

J.  WUkain 
S  tee:  man 
Steiger,  Ari.% 
Steiger.  W:s 
Stuckey 
Sj-mms 
Talcott 
Taylor  Mo 
Taylor.  N.C 
Thone 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagrt 
Waggonner 
Wlggina 
Wirth 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Young.  Aluoka 
Yoiuig,  Fl*. 


Eckhaidt 

Edgar 

Edwardi,  CaIlI. 

Ell  berg 

English 

Evlns.  Te.-.n 

FasceU 

Fisher 

Flood 

Horio 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Fulcou 

FUQUft 

Gairdos 

Gibbons 

Oonzaiex 

Greeu 

Giuie 

Haley 

Hail 

Haiiiey 

Hannaford 

Uarkla 

HarrlngtOM 

Harris 


Haves  Ir^. 

Hechler,  W.  T'.t 

Hefr.er 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Holland 

Hoii/m    :i 

How;iTxl 

Howe 

Hubbsrd 

Hughe.s 

Hunsate 

Ivhord 

T?C13bS 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  C".>lif 

Jones.  NC. 

Jord.il, 

Karih 

Kazen 

Keys 

Ko<'h 

L.lFa'.i-f- 

L'.ovri.  r  •",  ; 

Llojd,  Tfci;n. 

Lou-.  La. 

Lor.;;,  Md. 

JlcCormo   ': 

MtPall 

McHllj,^ 

McKay 

Macdonalu 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mahoii 

Mann 

Mats.infit; 

Mazzoii 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MejTier 

Me.tv.Hbk^ 

MikvA 

M'ller.  C.ui'. 

Mlneta 

iLuir-n 


IJ. 


r.i. 

,  N  .V 


Mii.k 

Mtrl-.e'.I. 

Moakiey 

MoUoliiin 

Moorhead.  Pa 

.Mor-.i;. 

Moc: 

Mottl 

Marph:' 

Murpl.v, 

Martha 

-■atoher 

NCil 

NeO.v-i 

Ni.ic 

No.an 

JiOWftk 

Obey 
OHara 
ONo  il 
OtliE.fr 
Pitman 
Pat,  ten 

Paicersor..  C'.-; 
r.itiisou.  ^..v. 

Pick!'^ 

P  .:e 

PrevLT 

Price 

Randall 

Range! 

Pees 

Reiiss 

Richmoi'd 

Rieclo 

Hot;  mo 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoiiCEho 

Roonev 

Po.<* 

Rosenth.'i; 

Rostenko'.vtki 

Ro:  bal 


Russo 

Ryan 

.St  Gernia  11 

Sar-iini 

SarbaiiPs 

F-heuer 

ScliroedFT 

Seiberli:,!? 

Sharp 

Sunon 

s:uLk 

S.-nith.  lo'.va 
Solar? 
Spell  man 
Stanton. 

James  V, 
Sieed 
Siephfc.'is 
Siokes 
Stratton 
Siudds 
i^ullivan 
S.'.mingtuti 
I  rei;:,ue 
Thornton 
Tseng  j.s 
nirr.a.". 
Vander  Vee., 
Vanik 
V;!;oriio 
Walsh 
v.'aJLmaii 
"Vejver 
v.'h-.'en 
White 
Wilson. 

Char.e* 
V.-olff 

Ystes 
Vatron 
Yo-mi;,  G:i. 
Voun<;  Tev 
Zablocki 
Zec."efi 


Tt--; 
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Acid  btio 
.Me-\:<uder 
Anderson.  I. 
Annunzio 
ATL-her 
-■Vni'.sir'-)!   ; 

Beli 

Berglarr*. 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Cla'ise'v. 
DonH 
C;ay 
Crane 
dela  G-.r -.1 
DeTine 
Dickinson 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshieci:in 
Evans.  Colo 
Evans,  Ind. 
Findley 


Fithian 

Flowers 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Hamilton 

H.irsha 

Pl.i'A'kms 

H..ys.  Ohio 

Heckler.  M:  s 

HigbTower 

JciuiSon.  Pa. 

Jones,  -Ma. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Joues.  Teiiii. 

Kint'.aejo 

^e?;5ett 

Litton 

Metcalfe 

M'Us 

Moflett 

Masher 

OBrieu 

Pepper 

Peyser 


Rr-.i'.^b.'irk 

Ri.=:enhoover 

Rot>erts 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Schneebeii 

iShipley 

Shuster 

S:kes 

Skubiir 

■^  cadgers 

P-jirK 

Thoaijisr.  :i 

Traxler 

Treeii 

rdaU 

Warn  pier 

Whiteinirst 

VVhiuen 

'.Vilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 

Calif. 
W  inn 


So  the  amendment  wa-;  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  r^  .i.<  annour.ced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Are  there  fuither 
amendments  pending? 

A.SltNDMtNT     I>r      THE     ^ATL•S£     OK     .^      SLBsTi- 
TLTE   OfFtSiD  EV   .VR.  iiaoVS  N   o:    :^lLllUi.\S 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  si!b>:;tire 
offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi,:an:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  en.icting  clause  and  insert 
the  following;  r 

Tiiat  this  Ac-  lui.;,  r^-  cited  as  the  •■Enier- 
geiKV  Home  Purch.ise  Assistance  .\;ner.d- 
inenus  of  :iil$  ■. 

iNTrsiM   AtrrHOKTrr   to   pcrcimsi   cfrtmn 
MorrcaCES 

Set.  2.  (a)  Section  813  of  the  Katloiiii 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  li'sertlt-.g  ".  or  other  economic  con- 
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d'tior.-i  "  iinmediai«ly  after  "actiona"  in  sub- 
.-.ectioa  ta)  ( 1 ) ; 

(21  by  strlkui"  out  subsection  (b)(C>  pnd 
inseitmg  In  Hen  (hereof  the  following:  •  iC) 
"iich  mortgage  Involves  an  iiiterest  rate 
'■  hlch  shall  not  exceed  tiie  les.-^er  of  (I) 
;'^  per  centum  per  ansuim  or  ih)  the  rnie 
..et  bv  liie  Secrt'arv  appUcablf  lo  mortgatros 
-...Eured  under  sect  inn  203ib)  of  the  Na- 
tional Hovislug  Act,  and  no  ^nte  or  local 
'..iiiry  l^w  or  comparable  law  establlshlui: 
.ii'erest  raic«  or  pioliibitms  i-r  limiilua  the 
roiiection  or  amount  of  discount  points  or 
i/t!ier  ibftrijes  in  connection  with  niortgat," 
•rrtii>iactions  or  any  State  law  prohlbltin-j 
the  cover^i-'e  of  niortgace  Insurance  required 
oy  the  Association  shall  apply  to  'rau'-'c- 
luiUd  under  this  section. ' 

(3)  by  sirikiiig  out  "purcha^ieri"  in  the 
liinl,  sentence  of  siibseciioa  (d)il)  nnd  in- 
serting in  lieu  fliereoi  "assisted  '. 

(4)  by  striking  out  "outstandin;^  a',  iiiv 
one  time"  In  subsection  (g)  iuid  Inserting 
iifrer  the  period  t.:-,e  following:  In  addition, 
the  total  amount  shall  be  in.Tcased  on  or 
after  'he  date  of  the  enact raeai  of  the  Emcr- 
jrencv  Hcinie  rni-(:h,»*ti  Assistance  Amend- 
niea's  of  1975,  to  the  extent  approved  in 
appiopriation  Acts,  but  not  to  exceed  ?7,- 
25ii.iKHJ.ijOO  and  the  Association  .~hall  not 
issue  'fcurities  pursuant  to  this  .-eciiou 
utilizing  new  avuhorlzarion  under  this  sen- 
tence or  authorized  under  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subsection  and  uutised  aiter  October 
18.  1975  except  as  approved  in  uppropria'ton 
a'.-"s.".  and 

(5)  by  addiiit  .u  the  end  of  r^uch  stciion 
the  following   new  aiibsection: 

"ill)  NotwithstHUding  any  other  piovi- 
■^ion  of  this  section,  liie  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized, when  lie  determines  that  such  ac- 
lions  Would  iiuthir  the  purpo.-e  of  this  set- 
t:on,  to  piircha.-e  mortgages  coiering  more 
than  four-family  residences  or  single-fanilly 
umi?  in  condoniiiun  project.^  .vhicli  are  no*, 
i.i^-ured  under  the  National  Housint;  Act  or 
:4i:aranfeed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
t/nited  States  Code,  if  — 

•(]»  in  the  case  of  a  project  mort.ige,  the 
principal  oblijiation  of  tiie  mortgage  'doe.s 
not  exceed,  tor  I'nat  pan;  of  the  property  at- 
tribtuable  to  dv.elltng  use.  tlie  lesser  ot  the 
per  unit  amount  specined  in  sul.i'ection  ib) 
iBi  or  I  he  per  unit  limitations  .specified  in 
.-eciion  207  of  this  Ac:  in  the  cfv>e  of  a  mort- 
iiaye  covering  a  rental  project,  .section  21.i  in 
the  case  of  a  cooperative  project,  or  section 
2:i4  in  the  ca.se  of  a  condominium  project; 

"(2 1  ill  the  c:^--e  of  a  mortgage  cavermtr  a 
lionslii'4  project,  tiie  mc,rtgat:e  i>  insured  bv 
a  quallhed  insurer  a^  determiur-d  by  tt^e  A^-- 
-■ociation.  or  the  otit.s:rtiidi!ii,'  pimcipal  bal- 
ance thereof  docs  not  exce<»d  80  per  centum 
of  the  value  of  the  property  securing  the 
inortjjage: 

"i-i)  In  tlie  ca.^e  of  a  inortgak;e  covering  an 
individual  coudoniinium  unit,  the  mortKagi' 
i.^  insured  by  a  qualified  Insurer  as  deter- 
ni.ned  by  the  A-vMiclation,  or  the  outstandin;.- 
principal  balance  thereof  does  not  excef^d  80 
l)*T  centiDn  of  the  value  of  the  proptrtv  --t- 
curing  the  mortgage;  and 

"i4)  the  moUt,age  is  n. 'V  being  u.-;ed  to 
finance  the  conversion  of  existing  rental 
hota.sing  into  a  fondomijiinri  or  iiid:v;diial 
o-'.i'  I  herein." 

1 1)>  The  provisions  of  pariit;mprt  (2i .  other 
than  ilcjhe  relating  to  usury  laws  or  discount 
P'jint*.  ishall  only  apply  with  re-spect  to  com- 
ir-umt-n:^  L-,.sued  aittr  '.he  date  oi  ti.act- 
Mitiii  of  lliui  sectiou. 

EXTENSION   OF   AVlHOlUTr 

Stc.  3.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Emergency  Home 
J-iirchase  Ajaslatance  Act  of  1974  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  amendment  made  by 
bubsectlon  (ai "  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "perUid  of  one  year  following  such 
dat«  of  enactiiient,"   and    Inserting   in   lieu 


thereof  "Stctiou  313  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  shall  remam  In  eifect  tor  a  period 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  eaacUnent  of 

I  his  Act,". 

Mr.  BROWN  ol  Michis4an  fdurinn  the 
reading  >  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  interest 
ol  time,  I  would  i^sk  that  the  amendment 
m  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered a.s  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  will  be  f^lad  to  explain  it.  It  ha.s  been 
orfeied  in  committee  and  the  meinbeis 
of  the  committee  are  familiar  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  ol  the  pentlenian  fi-om  Mifh- 
ig.an? 

There  u,i.^  no  objection. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman     from     Michiyan     <Mr. 
Bnuw  Ni . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, thi.s  sub.slitute  i.-^  designed  to  extend 
and  expand  tlie  existins'  Emergency 
Home  Purcha  e  As.si.stance  Act  of  1974  to 
make  it  fully  resiwn.sive  to  the  needs  of  a 
viable  homebuildintr  industry  under  con- 
tinuing emergen.sy  condition.s.  Basically 
the  substitute  v.ould  give  assurance  and 
direct  assistance  to  the  whole  homebuild- 
ing  indu.sli-y,  including  exi.stiim  residen- 
tial properties,  condominiums,  coopera- 
tives, and  rental  nniltifamily,  aiid  would 
address  tlie  f'lll  ranue  of  problems;  ex- 
cess inveiitorv,  slovv  starts,  unemploy- 
ment and  consumer  confidence. 

It  is  not  another  new  program  with 
built-in  delay  factors  and  complicated 
admini'itrative  features  which  will  fur- 
ther confuse  both  HUD  and  the  mort- 
gage lending  industry  which  is  in  a  state 
of  convalescence  from  experiences  of  the 
past  year.  This  program  offers  a  stable 
and  yet  a  liexible  tool  for  a.ssi.sting  mort- 
gages at  a  rate  which  would  not  exceed 
the  very  reasonable  level  of  7 '  ^  percent. 
Mr.  Chali-man,  when  I  talk  about  7'j 
percent  vis-a-vis  the  6  or  7  percent  or 
the  other  combinations  of  percentages 
that  are  in  the  committee  bill,  let  me 
remind  tlie  Members  that  hoaslng  starts 
in  the  past  have  had  their  greatest  suc- 
cess when  interest  rates  have  been  at 
7 '  _  pei-cent  or  higher.  Let  me  document 
this  for  the  Members. 

For  example,  in  tiie  first  quarter  of 
1973,  when  tlie  average  effective  inter- 
est rate  on  conventional  new  homes  wa.s 
7.69  percent.  hou.sing  starts  were  at  an 
annual  rate  of  2.392  million:  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  when  the  rates  were  at  a 
7.74-i>ercent  figure,  starts  were  at  a 
2.312  million  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly,  7'j  percent  Is 
a  reasonable  rate  to  encourage  the 
homebuilding  industry  to  recover,  and 
if  we  have  been  reading  the  periodicals 
lately,  we  will  have  noticed  that  It  lias 
started  to  recover,  and  that  7>2  percent 
money  is  an  ade<tuate  rate  to  encourage 
the  developer, 

Mr.  Chairman,  .specifically,  the  sub- 
stitute provides: 

First.  That  the  Interest  rate  would  be 
the  les.ser  of  the  unsubsldi/ed  FHA  rate 
for  single-family  homes  a.s  .set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Hoaslng  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment or  7 '  2  percent. 

Second.  Mortgages  for  conventional 
condominium   units   and   rental  nuilti- 


faiiiiiv  projects  would  be  eligible  to  be 
puiThased  w^ith  the  assistance  offered 
under  the  act.  However,  condominium 
conveisions  would  be  excluded  and  the 
per  unit  mortgage  value  of  condomin- 
iums and  multifamily  pro.jects  would  be 
limited  to  the  mortgage  values  presently 
authorized  for  FHA  mortgages. 

Third.  The  waiver  of  usury  laws  in  the 
[■vresent  statute  v.ould  be  clarified  by  new 
language  and  an  additional  waiver 
would  be  granted  concerning  State  laws. 
such  as  in  New  York,  which  restrict  or 
limit  the  percentage  coverage  author- 
ized to  be  written  by  private  jnortgar:;c 
insuiancc  companies, 

P'ouith.  The  maximum  authorization 
for  mortgages  to  be  held  by  GNMA  at 
any  one  time  wotUd  be  increased  from 
S7.7.5  to  $15  billion,  and  to  the  extent 
necessary  made  subject  to  approval  in 
a)ipropriation  acts. 

Fifth,  The  authority  for  operation  oi 
the  Emergency  Act  would  be  extended 
fo!"  1  additional  year  to  October  18.  1976. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  opportunit\ 
at  this  time  to  adopt  a  program— it  is  a 
program  that  is  in  being— that  will  pro- 
vide home  mortgage  credit  at  a  reason - 
iible  rate,  a  rate  that  has  been  reason- 
able cnouyh  in  the  past  to  have  housing 
stai-ts  in  excess  of  2  million  seasonally 
.'idjusted.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  say 
to  the  industry,  "This  is  a  program  you 
can  immediately  i!.sc.  You  don't  have  to 
wait." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr,  Bkown  1  has 
e::pired. 

<  By  unanhuous  con.sent,  Mr.  Bkown  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
in.)  n,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  suggesting 
to  iny  colleagues  that  the  committee  bill, 
if  it  is  adopted  in  its  present  form,  very 
surely  faces  a  \eto.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  an  argument  that  should  be  used  to 
supijort  my  substitute  If  on  the  merits 
the  committee  bill  were  that  much  bettei- 
or-  \t  ere  any  better. 

However.  I  do  not  think  the  committee 
bill  is  any  lietter.  Furtheimore,  I  can 
a-ssure  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  that,  if  my  substitute  is 
adopted,  there  is  every  indication,  and 
T  think  each  Membsr  would  have  every 
right  to  believe,  that  the  legislation  will 
be  signed  and  become  law.  The  addi- 
tional funding  will  become  available  at 
the  reasonable  rate  of  7.5  percent,  and 
I  think  that  would  be  the  greatest  en- 
couragement we  could  give  to  the  home- 
building  industry;  it  would  help  to  bring 
back  its  confidence  and  the  confidence 
of  the  consumer  so  that  at  least  thi.'^ 
pha.se  of  our  economy  would  find  some 
recovery  and  would  be  on  its  way  bad: 
to  the  stability  we  seek. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
.substitute. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wja  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Micliigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to    compliment    the    gentleman    from 
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?TitV.i',an  on  the  stand  ho  has  taken  and  Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan.  ?,lr.  Chair-  Ceccmbpr  3i.  i.i7l,  life  ln.<-urance  toaipu-.ue.s 

on  his  substitute.  The  substitute,  in  my  man,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  represented  the  major  institutions  in  this 

opinion,  is  well  considered,  and  would  Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  ttouo  in  the  fi-riire  fcr  AuBu.n  31    1973,  se- 

certainly   provide  for  a  program  which  from  Michigan.  civities  held  in  "street  names"  prcbabiv  tor 

'„ould   help   the   building  industry   and  Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlchiga:^.  Mr  Chair-  w?'^'"''^  ^""5!^  ^"^  "'^  i^i.^ces^  -lement  in 

the  eiitire  economy.  Also,  in  my  opinion,  man.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows  "utds  ou red  a  ^'fn'm^'  ^i-^2\^T!Z 

it  is  tlie  oiilj-  bill  which  could  pass  this  that  the  Emergency  Home  Assistance  Act  "street  name  "    '      '          ^'    '         "    '      ' 

Kcu.'O   which,   in  my   opinion,   has   the  of  1974  and  this  substitute  are  aimed  at 

chance  Oi  becoming  law  v.ithout  the  pro-  the  recession,  the  recession  ir  the  home-  .^^'-    •ASHLLY.    Will    the    gentleman 

ceduro  Id  override  a   veto  or  to  try  to  building  industry.  EvTnbady  I'nows  that  ^^^-'d? 

override  it.  the  committee  bill  is  sort  of  a  schizo-  ^'^'-  ROUSSELOT.  In  just  a  minute  I 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair-  phrenic  bill;  it  is  aimed  at  job.'=.  and  the  "''^^  '■^^■^-  'r'^'"  t'?nt!eman  from  Ohio  did 

man.    I  thank    the    gentleman   for   his  gentleman  in  the  well  savs  that  is  his  ^'^^  ^-^^'^  ^'"^^  ^^  -^'i^^d  to  me.  but  I  will 

i-emarks.  primary  purpose,  and  then  the  gentle-  ^'^■'^  ^^  ^''^  gentleman, 

Mr.   ASHLEY.   Mr.   Chairman,  I  rise  man  says  in  the  next  breath  that  we  have  '^^  overwhelming  and  substantial  por- 

in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  &ot  to  keep  the  program  aimed  at  lower-  ^'°"  '^^  ^^^^  tandem  program  comes  from 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  Brown  substl-  income  people  by  adoption  of  income  ''^^  private  market 
tute,  on  its  merits,  were  as  good  as  the  limitations  for  eligibility.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  saying  in 
committee  bill,  Uien  I  think  I  would  And  the  gentleman  talks  about  it  per-  -Ir.  Brown  s  substitute.  But  if  the  House 
support  it,  but  it  is  not.  There  are  at  mitting  $65,000  home  purchases,  and  this  takes  the  committee's  amended  bill  wnth 
least  five  substantial  flaws,  in  my  judg-  would  be  true,  if  the  purchaser  has  a  ^^^  interest  subsidy,  that  will  have  to 
ment,  some  of  them  fatal.  down  payment  in  excess  of  $38,000,  the  ^'^^^  ^^°"^  ^^^  Federal  Tieasur>'  which 
To  start  with,  his  substitute,  of  course,  subsidy  assistance  applying  onlv  to  the  *"  *""^  "^"^^^  "°  ^o  ^^e  general  market- 
provides  for  a  7.5-percent  interest  rate.  »38,000,  the  same  as  in  the  committee  ^Jlace  and  dry  up  what  normally  would 
The  interest  rate  that  we  establish  is  bill,  be  taken  for  many  other  activities.  It  is 
going  to  determine  the  size  and  the  com-  Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  do  not  want  this  to  clearly  more  costly, 
position  of  the  market  that  we  are  serv-  be  providing  $70,000  mortgages.  ^y  point  is  this:  The  tar.riem  program 
ing.  Therefore,  as  one  Increases  the  in-  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Tills  is  a  ^^^  proven  that  it  works.  My  colleague, 
terest  rate,  obviously  he  is  saying  "Bye-  Jobs  program.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
bye"  to  the  lesser-income  famihes  that  Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  right.  Brown^.  without  trj-ing  to  expand  the 
otherwi-se  would  be  provided  for  and  are  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gen-  bureaucracy,  create  a  whole  new  set  of 
provided  for  in  terms  of  eligibility  in  the  tleman  himself  says  so.  circumstances,  rules  and  regulations  and 
committee  bill  under  consideration.  But  let  me  say  that  we  have  the  low-  books  of  programs,  has  said,  let  us  take 
The  second  problem,  which  we  have  Income,  deep  subsidy  section  8  program  the  program  we  already  have  in  place, 
already  addressed,  is  tJtiat  it  would  in-  ^  force  from  the  housing  bill  of  1974,  that  we  voted  for  last  year,  and  merely 
elude  multifamily  rental  as  well  as  sales  tbe  section  235  and  236  programs  may  ^^^  to  this  the  wherewithal  of  the  nor- 
units.  The  committee  obviously  has  al-  become  available,  and  these  are  the  '"^^^  housing  and  finance  sj-stem  to  pro- 
ready  acted  upon  that.  programs  aimed  at  helping  low-  and  ^"<^^  the  housing.  We  will  not  draw  from 
The  Brown  substitute,  my  good  Re-  middle-income  people.  All  we  are  trj'ing  the  private  market  any  more  than  we 
publican  friends,  relies  exclusively  on  to  do  Is  provide  the  very  thing  that  is  already  have,  but  the  difference  is  that 
Federal  borrowing  In  the  bond  market.  "*  **»*  1tl«  of  tills  bill;  that  is.  provide  there  will  not  be  a  subsidized  program 
It  does  not.  as  does  the  committee  bill,  emergency  middle-income  housing,  and  that  will  require  the  Federal  Government 
have  any  option  for  the  use  of  private  create  Jobs.  to  go  out  and  compete  In  the  private 
capital.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  the  marketplace  for  these  funds,  and  post- 
This  is  the  worst  tiling  in  the  world,  best  argument  that  could  be  made  for  P°"e  the  day  of  reckoning  with  subsi- 
for  us  to  be  promoting  the  use  of  Federal  my  substitute.  dlzed  interest  rates  for  a  small  portion  of 
credit  in  this  manner.  The  savings  and  "^^  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen-  the  constuner  market, 
loan  associations  and  other  thrift  insti-  tleman  has  expired.  "  "  INIr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chalr- 
tutions  are  choking  with  money.  Why  Mr.  ROUSSKLOT.  Mr.  Chairman  I  man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
not  make  use  of  private  money  when  it  is  move  to  strike  the  last  word.  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
available?  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  comment  on  tleman  from  Michigan. 

Tlie  fourth  problem— and  tills  is  a  ^«  remarks  made  by  my  colleague  about  Mr.  BROWTSf  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
fatal  flaw— with  the  Brown  substitute  is  <"7ins  uP  the  funds  in  private  market,  man.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
that  it  provides  for  the  subsidy  of  "^^  tandem  program  which  the  gentle-  to  me.  and  I  wish  to  compliment  tlie 
affluent  households,  because  it  contains  ™*"  supported  very  vigorously  last  year,  gentleman  on  hi^  remarks, 
no  income  limit,  and  there  is  no  limit  on  ^  the  backbone  of  the  Brown  substitute  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  to  my 
the  sales  price  of  the  home  to  be  pur-  and  really  expands  what  we  did  in  this  colleagues  once  again  that  we  can  sit 
chased,  none  whatsoever.  House  last  year.  here,  or  we  can  stand  here,  we  Members 
Can  we  Justify,  back  in  our  district,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  read  to  o"  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  the  Mem- 
supporting  a  substitute  that  makes .  it  the  Members  of  the  House  the  percent-  **^^^  '^^  that  side  of  the  aisle,  and  argue 
possible  for  one  of  your  families  or  one  age  on  where  the  money  comes  from  in  ^^^  relative  merits  of  the  couunittee  bill 
Of  my  famihes  to  buy  a  $70,000  home?  the  tandem  mortgage  market-  ^'^'^^^  the  substitute  amendment  that  I 

JrhtHt^,f    w^/°^^l^'^""^^I^^^^'"°^"  ^^'''^^    ^oTtgaee-backed    »ccu>uu;s    issued  ^^e  offered.  FrankU.  there  is  not  a  lot 

substitute.  We  do  not  want  that.  '^  sept.  30  ms           '  o^  difference.  The  committee  bUl  is  more 

Mr   Chairman,  the  fifth  defect  is  one  jin  percent]  costly.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any- 

that  is  really  substantial,  because  imder  Type  of  lusututioa-  °"^  ^'^°  '^^"  '^°^^  forwixrd  and  say  that 

the  Brown  substitute  only  200,000  units       Savings  fcad  Loans 31  75  *t  will  produce  that  much  more  in  hous- 

of  housing  would  be  authorized,  and  thia  Mutual  savings  banks.. nrilll.III    :8  74  *"^  starts.  But  what  is  important  is  that 

Is  existing  as  well  as  new.                                    Pension  funtb... _ "I    '7!  67  ^^  ^'^  something,  and  that  we  do  some- 

For  the  hundredth  time  today   if  the  Mo*^*«*  J»«»k«B  and  investment  thing  now.  If  we  adopt  my  substitute  we 

purpose   of   our   legislative   effort   this       comS!^^"iL:ni;r —     '  °*  f'^"  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *'®  ^^^'^  ^ot  a  piece  of 

afternoon  Is   to  tiy.  on  a  short-tera,       SS  ^ III  legislation  that  can  work  it^  way  down 

emergency  basis,  to  promote  or  generate  CretUt  unionsl"                                4^  the  road,  and  that  the  homebuilding  in- 
activity  in  the  homebuilding  sector  the  '"^  **'*'*  (includes  I'oans  held  LI  H^*'  "^erstands. 
Brown  substitute  obviousiy  veers  off  and           "«ti»et  nanie"> » 40,5  The    homebuilding    industry    under- 
goes in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.                    "^"'^  " — *'*'^  stands  it.  They  know  what  it  will  do  for 

For  these  Ave  reasons,  Mr  Chairman.  *The»»-a  ""ton  "Btreet  name-  would  then  ^"^™'  because  they  know  that  they  have 

some  of  Ukem  fatal  I  would  urep  thT^Z  ^^  pension  fund  hoidlngi  about  «aj  bu-  already  picked  up  the  commitments  of 

feat  of  the  Brown  ^ubsSJSe  ''^^IL^^^^lfJ^^^L    n  the  approximately  $8  billion  of  the  orlgl- 

««B«vme.  All  other  Catetory."  In  tbe  flgu«  for  nal  funding  of  the  emergency  program. 
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TJiey  know  \Uiui  it  ic.  They  know  u  can 
w oik.  Thev  kiiow  it  will  work. 

r  sugfee.^t  to  tlie  Members  that,  that  is 
<\liat  we  want  if  we  want  to  do  some- 
tliiug,  If  this  Congress  wants  to  do  some- 
Ihuig.  what  it  ought  to  cio  is  :idopt  the 
-iib^cituie  and  sa\ .  "Here  is  a  program 
It  works.  We  are  I'linding  ii.  Additionally 
Ae  ifie  sweetening  some,  u-  l.n-  a.s  in- 
rciet;t  rales  are  concerned.  Go  out  now 
and  ruii  with  ir." 

I  .sufege^l  to  tlie  Alember.s  that  that  is 
exattly  wh..t  will  happen,  and  this  Con- 
gress will  take  tiie  first  progres.>ive  .step 
toward  bruigmg  tins  Nation  out  oi  th^ 
economic  .Nhim.D  ui  which  it  rind.s  it.seli. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  I  think  my  col- 
Itague. 

I  wan*  lu  make  one  adtiuiunai  point. 
For  tho.se  Members  who  voted  tor  the 
jmendmeni  to  encourage  multifamily 
hou.suig.  whicn  is  defiihteiy  a  reemploy- 
ment prcjiam,  the  availabiluv  under  tiic 
Blown  amendment  for  multiianiily  hous- 
ing is  far  more  substantia!  at  an  inter- 
e.;t  rale  that  is  below  market  price  todu;. 
that  is  7' J  percent.  Il  the  Member^  be- 
lieve in  helping  the  mickile-iiicomc  people 
to  provide  multifamily  housing  and  real 
.jobs  in  the  maiket place  now.  I  uiye  them 
to  .vupport  till.-  arnendincni  because  it 
provides  meaningful  emplo.unent.  not 
makeup  employment,  becau-e  the  tandem 
piofciam  is  now  underway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tne  time  r.i  tlie  '.ien- 
tleman  has  e.xpired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chauman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  here  for 
20  minutes  on  the  Brown  .^ub.-titute.  We 
wo'old  like  nov.  to  iiave  an  opportunity 
t-o  say  that  we  are  unalterably  opiX)sed 
to  the  substitute,  aiid  we  woidd  like  tcj 
vote  and  give  the  Members  here  a  chance 
to  go  home.  Therefore.  I  ask  for  an  im- 
n.ediate  vote,  and  hope  that  the  Mem- 
ber.>  will  vote  the  substitute  down. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr  Chairn.an.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  in  it,s 
present  form  siiouJd  not  be  enacted. 
Rimning  thro'.igh  it  is  a  threat  of 
discrimination  which  many  of  u.s  have 
heard  about  in  the  rtiscu.ssion  today  and 
vesterday.  but  I  reco'-'ni?e  that  some  who 
Hie  present  in  the  Chamber  did  not  have 
the  benefit  ol  that  cliscus.sion.  and  I  want 
♦o  briefly  indicate  to  them  wiiat  this  dis- 
<  limination  is. 

First,  theie  i-  discrimination,  depend- 
in?  on  where  a  jjerson  lives.  A  resident  of 
MontgomeiT  County.  Md.,  earning  more 
than  $27,000  a  year  ron  qualify  for  bene- 
fits under  thi  -  bill  A  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict earnii;.'  Sie.200  a  vear  cannot 
'lualify 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mich;-."..-..  Mr  Ciiaii- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GRADISON  I  yield  to  tlir  feiule- 
:;:iin  Jrom  Michigan 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michic-an.  I  thank  the 
•-"ntlem-in  for  yielding. 

We  get  the  impression  tiirt  the  ger.tle- 
tri?n  i.s  :-pcaking  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  am  >pei<king  in  sup- 
i.'orl  of  tiiH  amendment  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  tlie  bill 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Miciu^an  The  d)s- 
i;iminatlon  the  gentleman  Is  spoaking 
about  Is  !n  the  bill? 
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Mr.   GRADISON. 
1  :•  .n  tne  bill,  yes. 

I  would  urse  my  colleaftues  to  take  a 
i'jok  at  yesteidays  Congressional  Rec- 
ord beginning  on  payc  7711.  because  In 
there  are  figures  on  individual  counties 
V  hich  wiU  indicate  to  the  Members  that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  citizens  of 
this  country  eaniine  less  than  $8,000  a 
year  who  will  be  paying  taxes  to  help  sub- 
su'dzc  famihe.i  earning  up  to  i.27.000 
a  year  who  will  yet  benefits  under  tins 
bill. 

I  have  heard  of  taking  from  tiie  rich 
to  help  the  poor,  but  this  is  liio  hist  time 
I  have  seen  taking  frpm  tiie  pocr  to  help 
the  rich. 

Tiiere  is  discrimination  depending  on 
what  one  earns.  A  citixen  of  my  district 
earning  $16,184  would  qualify  for  bene- 
fits. If  he  earns  $1  over  that  limit,  he 
•  il!  not  recei\e  anv  benefits  at  all. 

There  i.%  al.so  discrimination  depending 
on  whert  one  borrow .'.  because  imder  the 
measuie  which  is  before  us  the  lender, 
not  the  borrower,  and  not  the  Govern- 
ment, would  determine  whether  the 
boj  ei'  would  get  a  6-percent  or  7-iJercent 
loan. 

I  h.ive  pointed  out  earlier  this  afiei- 
noon  (here  is  di.scrimination  among  in- 
come groups.  Tlie  jxior  wiio  benefit  from 
Federal  hoasing  programs  must  pay  20 
or  2.5  percent  of  tlieir  income  toward 
their  iioa>ing  costs.  Those  who  would 
bctiefit  from  the  bill  which  is  before  us 
would  be  lecjimed  to  make  no  similar 
(  cntribution. 

F'mally.  I  tinnk  ilie  most  important 
point  of  all  IS  tiiat  there  is  discrimina- 
tion as  to  whether  a  quaUfied  applicant 
cjn  get  any  benefits  at  all.  Par  more 
people  are  eligible  for  the  interest-rate 
.'  ubsidies  than  can  possibly  receive  as- 
sistance under  the  autliori^ation  limits 
(ontained  in  this  bill. 

Thus  we  are  asked  either  to  pass  tliis 
measure  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis,  lea'.ing  everybody  else  out  in  the 
cold,  or  I  suppose  we  are  being  asked 
to  make  a  moral  commitment  to  open 
up  the  progi-am  in  the  future  at  heaven 
knows  what  cost  to  the  Treasuiy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  basic  bill  as  it  came 
iiom  the  conunittee  was  conceived  in 
haste,  and  it  is  a  program  that  can  slow 
down  construction.  The  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
•Mr.  Brown )  would  speed  things  up,  be- 
cause we  will  not  have  to  wait  lor  the 
rules  to  be  promulgated  or  wait  fur 
■-'uldehnes  to  be  developed  before  people 
can  make  a  commitment  to  buy  a  home. 
I  urge  my  colleagxies  to  suiiporl  the 
El  own  substitute  so  we  can  have  a  meas- 
ure w.hieh  will  help  the  building  indus- 
ti-y,  but  also  a  bill  that  will  be  fair  to 
our  people  In  all  our  districts. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  use  in 
opposition  U)  liie  amendment. 

Tne  i.uri)o.se  ol  tne  committee  biJl  is 
to  put  people  back  to  work  in  the  de- 
pres.sed  iiomebuildmg  industry  and  to  do 
bO  in  a  way  that  benefits  tlie  working 
person,  the  penson  who  needs  it  the  most, 
and  to  do  that  in  a  way  that  is  environ- 
mentally .sound. 

Under  the  Brown  substitute  tlie  num- 
Vx  1    of  Jionifs  jn\olvcd  would  be  cut  hi 


half,  fiom  400,000  to  about  200,000,  and 
instead  of  helping  the  .$10,000  to  $18,000 
a  J  car  working  persons,  the  benefits  oi 
the  Brown  substitute  would  fall  to  tho<c 
who  make  $25  000  a  .vear  to  $50.0'Ji)  a 
year,  it  is  socialL-m  for  the  aflRuent  and 
the  batk  of  our  hand  to  the  workitig 
people. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  the  amendment  should 
be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
.Michigan  «Mr.  Brown i. 

Tiie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chahinan  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peiued  to  have  It. 

RECORDID    VuTt 

.Ml.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  lecorded  vote, 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  \ote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\ice,  and  there  were— ayes  126,  noe>^  242, 
not  voting  64,  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.  81  1 

AYES— l-'ti 

Aixliior 

i-ouiitiun 

Mom  ,oiii(  'y 
Moore 

AiKlvrsvi'.  Ill, 

UoldWHter 

.^iKirewie. 

O  codling 

Moor  head. 

N  Dak 

GriidLson 

Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Ora.sKley 

Mvers.  lud. 

r';iMiis 

Ciuycr 

Myers,  Pa. 

H.nni.jin 

H.itj'cciOiii 

Passman 

Be,.r<l,Tn.n 

Haininer- 

i'ressler 

Bii-ster 

schnilrlt 

1  ritchpni 

BroomuflU 

Hansen 

Quie 

Brown,  Mid! 

Hastiiifis 

Cjulik'ii 

Brown,  Ohiu 

Ht-inz 

Regula 

Broyhlil 

Hlllls 

Rhode.<; 

Buchaiuiii 

Hiuahaw 

Binaido 

B'.irgeiif.r 

Holt 

Robinson 

Burke,  Fi,i 

Hortoii 

Rousseloi 

Burlehor   T'  . 

Hutchui^oii 

Karasln 

BuUer 

Kyde 

Satterflekl 

Byroii 

larmou 

Schulze 

Carter 

•Jeffortls 

Sebelius 

Casey 

Johnson,  crolo 

fhrlver 

Cetierbei:; 

Kasten 

Shnstcr 

Clancy 

Kiistcnnu'ipr 

Smith.  N<  l>r 

Claws'iii   n. . 

Kelly 

Snyder 

Cleveluii'l 

Kemp 

Speiice 

Cochran 

Kerch  um 

S'antoiv. 

Cohen 

LiijiOinai-siiio 

J.  Will  lain 

Collins.  T.  s. 

LulUl 

Sleelman 

Coiiiiblc 

Leiu 

Steiger.  Aii/. 

Conluii 

Loit 

Bteiger.  Wis. 

Come 

Lujim 

Symnis 

Coiighliii 

ML-Ciory 

Talcott 

Daniel,  D,.ii 

McCloskev 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Daniel,  Robci : 

McCol  lister 

Taylor,  N  O. 

W.  Jr. 

McDade 

TeaKue 

Dirwlii.sk  I 

McDonald 

Thone 

Dowuint- 

McEweii 

Vander  Ja„t 

D.iiKiiii.  Ti  liii 

McKinnev    ' 

Wacnfonnrr 

Edwards,  AIh. 

Madi^bii 

Wiggln.s 

Ell  1  cry 

Martin 

Wyd.er 

Kenwi-  k 

Miche! 

WyUe 

Pish 

Mil  ford 

Youni,.  A\.  ^k.i 

Flynt 

MMliT.  Ohio 

YouiiK,  Fl;.. 

1  -.  '.till? 

.Mitchell,  N.V. 
NOES  -242 

f'M/'.-- 

HO(,f;S 

Corniaii 

A<I,:111.S 

Bolaiid 

Cornell 

.^nibro 

BoUint; 

Cotter 

Anderson 

Boukcr 

D'Aniotir-, 

Cam. 

Bo  wen 

Daniels, 

AiKlrews  N  C. 

Bradem.n 

Domlnick  V. 

Ashley 

Brcaux 

Diuilelsou 

A. spin 

Breckiiuldije 

Davis 

AiiCoiii 

Brodhead 

Dc!  alley 

BartlUo 

nrowii,  Calif. 

Delluiiis 

Bald'JS 

Burke.  Calif. 

Dent 

Barrett 

Burke.  Mass. 

Derrick 

Bauriis 

Kuili.son,  Mo. 

Dltigs 

Beard,  R  I 

n-.irton.  John 

Dln".-il 

Bedell 

Burton.  Phillip  Dodd 

Benntii 

Carney 

Downey 

BeMll 

Curr 

Drlnan 

BlBgRi 

CThappell 

Duncan,  Orej;. 

BiDKhum 

Chlsholm 

du  Pont 

Bh.l).-h;.r.i 

Collins.  111. 

Early 

Bioxio 

Conyers 

Eckhaidt 
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.  Va. 


Edgar 

Edwards,  Crlif. 

Eilberg 

English 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Fascell 

i-lsher 

y.ood 

Florio 

Joley 

I'ord,  Mich. 

tord.  Tenn. 

I'r;^ber 

FuUon 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Goni'ale/ 

Green 

Glide 

Haley 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hanuaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hayes,  Iiid. 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeitrelte 

Johi\8on,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Ol.l.i. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krcb.s 

Krufcfecr 

LaFalce 

Landrum 

Lrhm.in 

I.e  vitas 

t/.oyd,Ci;lif. 


AiUinbbo 
-Alexander 
.\nnunzio 
Archer 
Armstront!; 
Bell 

Bereland 
Briukley 
Brooks 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 
Crane 
tie  la  Gar/a 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Erlenboru 
Esch 

Eshletnan 
Evnus,  Colli. 
Evans,  liid. 
I'uidley 


Lloyd,  Tenn, 

Kodlno 

r.  Long,  La. 

Ro« 

Long.  lid. 

Rogers 

McConnack 

Roncallo 

McPaU 

Rooney 

McHugh 

Bom 

McKay 

Rosenthal 

Macdonald 

Roatenkowskl 

Madden 

Roybal 

Magulre 

Runnels 

Mabon 

Russo 

Mann 

Ryan 

Mathls 

St  Germain 

Mat3tinar.a 

Santlnt 

Mazzoli 

Sarbanes 

Meeds 

Scheuer 

Melcher 

Schroeder 

Meyner 

Sclberllns 

Mezvlnsky 

Sharp 

Mlkva 

Simon 

MiUer.  Calif, 

Sisii 

Mineta 

Slack 

Mlnish 

Smith,  Iowa 

Mink 

Solarz 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Spellman 

Moakley 

Stanton, 

MoUohan 

James  V. 

Moor  head,  Pa. 

Steed 

Morgan 

Stephens 

Moss 

Stokes 

Mottl 

St  ration 

MuriJhy,  111. 

.Stuckej 

.  Murphy,  N.V, 

Studds 

Martha 

Sullivan 

Natcher 

Symington 

Neal 

Thompson 

Ned/i 

Thornton 

NlchoLs 

Tsongas 

Nix 

tniman 

Nolan 

Van  Deerlin 

Nowak 

Vander  Veen 

Oberstar 

Vanik 

Obey 

Vigorlto 

OHara 

Waxman 

ONeUl 

Weaver 

Ottlngcr 

Whalen 

Patmaa 

White 

"Patten 

•VVhitteu 

Patterson,  CaUf.Wilson. 

Pattlson,  N.Y'. 

Charles  H.. 

Perkins 

Calif. 

Pickle 

Wirth 

Pike 

Woia 

Poage 

Wright 

Preyer 

Y'ates 

Price 

Yatron 

Randall 

Y'oiing,  Ga. 

Rangol 

young,  Te.x. 

Rees 

Zablockl 

Reiiss 

Zereretll 

Richmond 

Biegle 

;OT  VOTING  -tn 

Fithian 

Peyser 

Flowers 

Hailbback 

Frenzel 

Risenhoover 

Frey 

Roberts 

Hamilton 

Roiish 

Harsha 

Ruppe 

Hawkins 

Schneebeh 

Hays,  Ohio 

Shipley 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Sikes 

Hightower 

Skublti^ 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Staggers 

Jones,  Ala. 

stark 

Jones,  Teiiii. 

Traxler       , 

Klndne.ss 

Treen 

Leggett 

Udall 

Litton 

Walsh 

Meu-alfc 

Wampler 

MUls 

Whitehursi 

Moffett 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mosher 

Wilson, 

OBrieii 

Charles,  Tex. 

Pepper 

W'lin 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
reluctant  to  disparage  a  bill  wWch  has 
as  its  proclaimed  objective  the  stimula- 
tion of  homebuUding  and  the  reduction 
of  interest  rates  for  homebuj-ers,  but  I 
am  deeply  disappointed  In  this  measure 
find  can  develop  no  enthusiasm  for  It. 
It  Is  a  jerrybullt  contraption  consisting 
f'f  financial  Juggling  of  interest  rates 
and  discounts  and  repurchases  and  mort- 


gage speculation.  Just  like  the  $20  billion 
of  subsidized  mortgages  we  have  pre- 
viously approved  In  the  forlorn  hope  of 
building  houses  for  middle-income  fam- 
ilies. 

The  lenders  would  originate  mortgage.^ 
at  the  subsidized  rates  and  then  imme- 
diately turn  them  over  at  a  profit  at 
^justomary  market  return  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pick  up  the  difference 
between  the  market  rate  and  the  sub- 
sidized rate.  We  have  used  that  technique 
before  and  it  has  been  anything  but  suc- 
cessful. Generally,  we  have  used  it  for 
very  low-income  famihes,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  public  hotising  or  rent  supple- 
ments or  other  types  of  housing  assist- 
ance, and  if  there  had  not  been  the  scan- 
dals and  scandalous  deficiencies  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  section  235  and  sec- 
tion 236  programs,  they  might  ha^t 
worked  efifectively. 

But  now  we  extend  that  same  principle 
to  families  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
middle-income  level— to  families  makmg 
substantially  more  than  the  average  In- 
come in  tills  country,  and  while  an  esti- 
mated 400,000  families  might  benefit 
from  it,  the  vast  majority  of  the  average- 
income  families  needing  housing  will  not. 
but  they  will  be  helping  to  pay  for  the 
comparatively  few  famihes  which  do 
benefit,  and  nearly  all  of  the  beneficiaries 
will  be  making  more  than  the  families 
paying  the  subsidies  through  their 
taxes. 

AVERAGE-INCOME  TAMILY   WILL   NOT  BENEFir 

I  say  that  because  the  comparatively 
high  limits  for  mortgages  to  be  subsidized 
by  this  legislation  will  pretty  much  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  the  housing  which  will 
be  built  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram— houses  costing  $38,000  to  $42,000. 
Even  at  subsidized  intere.'^t  rates  the 
average-income  family  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  these  homes. 

The  housing  emergency  is  a  series  of 
different  kinds  of  emergencies:  we  have 
an  unusually  large  number  of  new  but 
un.sold homes;  the hcwnebuilding industry 
is  in  a  deep  depression;  emplo^^nent  m 
housing  is  a  disaster  area;  interest  rates 
are  far  too  high  to  enable  average-income 
families  to  buy;  the  Nixon  and  Ford  ad- 
ministrations have  failed  to  use  effec- 
tively the  vast  powers  they  hold  to  bring 
down  interest  rates  and  to  stimulate 
housing;  and,  meanwliile,  millions  of 
workers  now  unemployed  are  facing  the 
danger  of  losing  their  homes  because  thcv 
cannot  keep  up  the  payments. 

W  B  ."HOrLD  .\TTACK  PROBLE^t  <_-y  RM>  SSI"N 
FORECLOStTRES 

Emergency  legislation  to  ?nable  homo- 
owners  to  retain  their  homes  without 
foreclosure  during  temporary  unemploy- 
ment is  tirgently  needed.  That  is  what  we 
started  out  to  pa.ss  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee when  we  convened  at  the  start  of 
this  Congress.  We  should  enact  such 
legislation  with  top  priority  speed. 

This  bill,  however,  seeks  to  put  a  patch- 
work on  the  financing  of  homes  by  en- 
abling a  comparatively  few  families  of 
the  many  priced  out  of  the  mortgage 
market  to  buy  homes  with  Goverrunent 
subsidies.  There  is  no  requirement  that 
the  fimds  go  into  housing  for  the  family 
In  the  $12,000-income  range,  e.\cppt  in  a 
few  areas. 


In  metropolitan  areas,  the  assistance 
will,  as  a  practical  matter,  go  to  those 
earning  up  to  $20,000  a  year,  because 
the  houses  to  be  built  will  be  vtithln  the 
reach  only  of  those  at  the  top  level  of 
the  income  eligibility  standard  written 
into  the  bill— 120  percent  of  median  In- 
come. 

I  think  we  will  have  many,  many  pro- 
tests about  the  unfairness  of  this  type 
of  as.'^istance  when  it  goes  into  effect, 

K'-fD    ton     A    DUirCT    LOAN    PEOGRAM    TROPOSEB 
IN  H.R.    lOSl 

As  many  of  the  Members  know,  I  have 
been  urging  for  6  years  a  direct  Federal 
loan  program  at  G'i  percent  interest  or 
le.'^s  to  average-income  families  for  the 
purchase  of  homes.  The  significant  fea- 
tures of  that  approach,  as  contained  iu 
H.R.  1081.  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  loans  would  be  made  directly 
to  tlie  individual  family  and  would  be 
rciiaid  to  the  Federal  Government  over 
30  years,  so  that  tlie  Government  would 
not  be  out  one  penny  in  subsidies;  in- 
stead, at  6 'a  percent  interest,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  eventually  get  back  not 
only  the  full  principal  but  a  fair  return 
on  its  investment. 

Second.  Famihes  of  average  income — 
the  wage  earners  who  pay  their  own  way 
and  help  through  their  taxes  to  provide 
the  subsidies  for  other  segments  of  the 
population — would  be  the  cliief  benefici- 
aries of  this  direct  loan  approach.  The 
bill  specifies  a  maximimi  family  income 
of  $12,000,  but  provides  for  adjustments 
upward  or  downward  according  to  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Third.  The  maximimr  mortgage  would 
be  $30,000,  which  would  place  the  homes 
w  ithin  the  reach  of  the  famihes  of  aver- 
age income. 

Fjiu-tii.  The  interest  rate  coiUd  not 
exceed  6'j  percent  but,  as  conditions 
cliange.  it  could  be  lower. 

Fifth.  Only  credit-worthy  families 
could  be  included. 

Si.xth,  No  new  bureaucracy  would  be 
e.-t<ibll.shed.  The  pohcy  determinations 
would  be  made  by  a  board  of  directors 
of  nine  persons,  but  the  loans  themselves 
would  be  issued  through  existing  FHA 
offices.  Private  lenders  could  service  the 
mortgages  for  a  fee. 

Seventli.  Tlie  program  would  operate 
only  when  mortgage  money  is  not  avail- 
able to  average  income,  credit-worthy 
families,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 
Eiglith.  The  private  lenduig  industry 
M  ould  be  provided  an  incentive  to  work  to 
bring  down  interest  rates  rather  than 
have  potential  customers  for  loans  go  to 
tlie  Federal  Government  for  direct  loans. 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Currency  and  Housmg,  and  its  pred- 
eces.sor,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  have  talked  at  length  about 
tliis  plan  but  have  not  yet  taken  it  up 
seriou.<ly.  It  is  time  that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  m  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon's  amendment  to  allocate 
30  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  in  this 
bill  to  provide  mortgage  assistance  to 
l)ersons  purchasing  existitig  or  new  but  as 
yet  unsold  homes. 

The  homebuilding  industry  Is  in  a 
.'^hockhigly  depressed  state,  having  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  whole  economy. 
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I'^iH  housing-  EtArts  In  1974  declined  tt 
a  rate  of  35  percent  below  1973  levels 
and  43  percent  less  than  In  1972.  Unem- 
>.Ioyinent  nationally  is  estimated  to  be 
tpproximately  »a  percent,  while  In  the 
tontiact  coftotruclion  Industry  it  has 
ii^en  to  an  iucretlible  40  percent — with 
■:■•->  end  in  .siaht. 

Cleai-lj-.  thU  CoQ^iess  must  take  swift 
and  decisive  action  to  ai-reat  thi-^  de- 
triorated  situation.  HJ4.  44oo.  tiie  Emer- 
eency  Middle  Income  Housmg  Act  of 
1975,  is  a  well-balanced,  cautiously 
diaf ted  piece  of  legislation  which  mean- 
insfuly  addreoses  the  fiondamental  prob- 
lems facing  the  homebuildiog  industry. 
However,  first  and  foremcict.  we  must  re- 
member that  this  is  an  emergency  meas- 
ure designed  to  achieve  a  limited  objec- 
tive— to  stimulate  job.s  In  the  residential 
construction  indiisti-y  by  providing  mort- 
gage loans  subsidies  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  home  puixhasers. 

In  H-R.  4485,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 20  percent  of  tlae  money  uuUiorized 
has  been  earmarked  to  assist  the  pur- 
chase of  existing  lx)using  and  25  percent 
for  newly  constructed  yet  imsold  homes. 
By  stipulatmg  that  a  Urge  portion  of 
the  funds  to  be  appropriated  pm-suaut 
to  this  act  be  used  for  lielplng  homebuy- 
ers  acquire  existing  or  ah-eady  built  new 
homes,  we  would  flivert  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  the  purpose  of  creating  jobs  for 
the  unemployed  and  new  housiiig  staits. 
The  amendment  advocated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  would  authorize 
that  a  moderate  amount  of  funds  be 
made  available  for  subsidizing  moi'tgages 
en  existing  or  unsold  new  homes  while 
at  the  same  time  pi  evening  the  integ- 
lity  of  the  legislation. 

Let  us  not  desti'oy  tlie  effectiveness  of 
the  bin  by  .stranghng  it  with  burdensome 
provision.':.  Mr.  ArCoiNs  statement  offers 
an  evenhanded  approach  to  a  difficult 
problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  wiiich  would  permit  tills 
emergency  bill  to  achieve  v.  hat  it  \vr> 
originally  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  r:;e 
hi  support  of  H.R.  4485  because  I  believe 
that  thl5  i."^  legl.slatiDn  which  is  desperate- 
ly needed  to  bolster  the  saggiiig  housing 
industry.  In  a  t;me  v.hen  our  people  are 
tmemployed  and  when  the  Nation  suf- 
fers a  lack  of  adequate  housing  for  all 
of  our  people,  it  1.''  appioprlpte  that  your 
Committee  on  Ho\!«;1ng  report  a  bill  which 
has  the  eSect  of  injecting  a  needed  .short- 
term  stimulus  which  can  bolster  the  in- 
dustry and  the  economy  while  offering 
new  homebuycr'?  the  unique  opportu- 
nity to  .select  a  mortgage  as.sl.stance  pro- 
gram that  will  benef.t  their  un'q'ie  f.- 
ranclal  situation. 

The  current  high  Interest  rates'  and 
the  veiy  high  level  of  housing  cost.s  hnve 
jvohiblted  many  people  fro:n  sharing  the 
drc.ii.'i  of  home  ownerj^hlp  vhich  has  been 
erne  of  the  unique  hallmarks  of  our  so- 
ciety. This  bill  Is  en  effort  to  a.s.sure 
that  the  ojDportunities  vkhlch  many  of 
OS  have  had  In  building  and  owTilnr;  real 
property  can  be  made  available  to  our 
children  and  to  tho*;e  who  can  afford 
housing  but  not  uhile  Intei-est  rate«  ?re 
at  an  all  thne  high. 

A<kattonany.  I  think  we  must  realize 
Ciat  this  rrtvr  -piv   n-hjch   s  sha'olv  lim- 


ited In  lt«  life,  can  fcisure  that  the  ex- 
pertise which  has  been  achieved  In  home 
building  is  maintained  and  is  kept  avail- 
able so  that  the  htw.sing  stock  can  con- 
tinue to  grow  when  the  economy  Im- 
proves. This  bill  will  not  only  build  new 
liousin^'  and  employ  tho«e  who  are  sfuf- 
fei  ing  the  ravages  of  onr  depresied  econ- 
omy, it  will  assure  that  our  ability  to 
build  in  Uie  future  is  not  diminkhed. 

Not  every  Jurisdiction,  ot  coiirse,  needs 
the  consu-nctkm  of  additional  housing. 
In  some  areas,  newly  bunt  homes  re- 
main unsold,  thereby  creating  an  arti- 
ficial glut  oi  new  homes  which  is  met 
by  permitting  a  portion  of  the  aggregate 
mortga.?e  amounts  approved  in  tlie  ap- 
propriation to  be  spent  on  new  dwellings 
uhKh  were  commenced  prior  to  tlie  en- 
uctraent  of  this  bill. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  Uii.s  bill  has 
taken  fuU  cognizance  of  high  costs  area.s, 
such  as  Wa-shington,  D.C.;  Detroit, 
Mica.;  Chicago.  lU.;  and  Newark,  N.J., 
by  enabling  the  Secretary  to  certify 
tiie^e  and  other  areas  as  high  costs, 
thereby  entithng  them  to  mortgage  as- 
sistance for  pi-operties  valued  up  to 
*.42,(K)0. 

Tills  Idfeher  flgure  wa.;  not  made  ap- 
plicable acro.s5  the  board  to  every  juris- 
diction because  we  did  not  want  to  en- 
courage homebuilders  to  build  the  high- 
est possible  cost  housing,  thereby  effec- 
tively defeating  our  plan.s  of  assisting 
middle  income  families.  I  also  want  to 
point  out  that  your  committee  in  accept- 
ing my  amendment  to  rai^e  tlie  figure  to 
$42,000  did  so  with  the  understanding 
that  this  represented  the  upper  limit  that 
IS  generally  accepted  for  one  who  is  eam- 
iUci  t  vo  times  120  percent  of  the  median 
nitome  in  the  Wasliington  area  which 
Is  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  The  120- 
percent  firrure  can  effectively  be  trans- 
lated into  a  house  which  costs  about  2.5 
limes  Uic  annual  income.  We  left  a  shade 
of  difTerence  between  the  dollai-  amount 
and  ilie  full  percentage  because  of  the 
hi;,'her  operating  costs  which  new  homes 
ha-.c  in  some  of  these  areas  Uiat  can  be 
diiectli-  attributed  to  higher  utility  costs 
that  have  become  apparent  within  Uie 
;'ait  year. 

In  determining  whetlitr  we  should 
have  a  long-term  progiam  or  a  .short- 
term  program,  one  of  the  consic;er:aions 
wa-s  the  ability  of  a  famil:  to  absorb  tiie 
gieater  costs  of  interest  in  the  iuture 
i  cars.  In  makuig  it  possible  lor  a  family 
to  elect  between  the  lower  uitere;.t  rate 
for  the  short  period  or  tiie  higher  rate 
f  jr  a  longer  period,  this  bill  allo\v.s  a 
leii'Itr  to  tailor  a  goveriunental  assist- 
;.nce  procrram  that  reaches  tlie  gi'eatcijt, 
number  in  the  most  helpful  maiuier.  This 
i  a  well-thought-out  program,  and  it  de- 
;  en  ci;  tlie  full  support  of  evciy  Member. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Uie  bill  cannot,  of 
cour.'e,  lower  housing  cosvS  uhen  con- 
struction costs  hi  some  areas  are  simpli 
.--0  liish  as  they  are  In  the  Washington 
area.  We  will  have  to  do  Uiat  with  other 
legi.slation.  What  this  bill  can  do.  how- 
ever, is  enable  the  houshig  indUiiry  to 
regain  the  mo.meniuni  it  posscs.NCd  in  just 
January,  where  new  houshig  starts  were 
at  a  .seasonally  annually  adj:i.ited  rate  of 
99*5  000  units  ver.ms  880.000  uniU  in  De- 
cember.  The  February  rate  of  977.000 
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There  are  some  signs  that  the  money 
markets  are  loo.senii*  up;  but,  I  think 
that  it  Is  c)ear  to  most  of  us,  who  are 
monitoring  the  housing  situation,  that 
without  fcome  form  of  governmental  as- 
sistance, the  housing  Industry  v.iil  r.ct 
retrain  the  prior  amiual  building  rates  it 
£x;:rricnced  as  litrle  as  1  year  ago  when 
hoiuiiVT  starts  v.ere  at  a  rate  of  more 
VncVi  1.9  million  uruts  per  year,  or  a  year 
a  nd  a  half  ago  v.  hen  housing  starts  were 
at  the  rate  of  2.35  milhon  unitvS  per  year. 
On  this  basis,  I  urge  adcption  of  the 
Vill  a;^  reported. 

1:1V.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  todav 
the  Hoiue  will  bepin  debating;  H.R.  4485, 
the  Emergency  Middle  Income  Housing 
Act  of  1975.  This  legislation  will  reduce 
interest  rates  on  a  wide  variety  of  home 
mortgages  and  should  help  to  revitalize 
the  ailing  construction  industry.  I 
itrongly  support  its  passage. 

The  gross  national  product  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1974  feU  by  9  percent  in  real 
tcriiLs.  and  the  unemployment  rate  In 
Fcbi-uary  1975  was  8.2  percent.  In  my 
ow  n  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  reached  10.9  percent,  and 
fully  !'• ,  million  persons  across  our  Na- 
tion aie  miable  to  find  work.  Housuig 
starts  declined  43  percent  from  1972  to 
1074.  Some  688,000  construction  workers 
were  miemplo.\ed  in  February  1975,  near- 
ly 16  percent  (jf  all  workers  in  contract 
construction. 

The  drop  in  hou.'^ing  production  in 
1974  is  attributable  to  a  number  of  fac- 
'ofc,  incUidhip:: 

lirst.  the  taiava liability  ol  ;;iortgaee 
credit; 

Second.  unuHially  high  mortgage  Joan  ' 
riU^'S  of  8! J  to  10  percent; 

Thu-d,  tlie  high  cost  of  new  housin?. 
the  median  price  of  new  houses  in  1974 
was  $36,000— beyond  the  means  of  four 
out  of  five  families; 

Fourth,  the  withdrawal  of  Federal 
.Mipport  from  subsidized  new  constnic- 
tlon.  In  1974,  fewer  tlian  43,000  sub- 
sidized imlts  of  lov.-  and  moderate-in- 
come households  were  started  under 
HUD  programs— duv,  a  from  370,000  in 
1970. 

A  Department  of  Labor  .«tudy  Indi- 
cates that  an  Increase  In  production  of 
250,000  shigle-famlly  houses  v.ould  gen- 
erate up  to  343,000  man-years  of  work 
H.R.  4485  would  make  po-soible  the  fi- 
nancing of  up  to  400,000  dwelling  unit^i. 
The  employment  opportunities  gen- 
erated by  this  legislation  would  provide 
S4.2  billion  In  incomes,  on  which  $450 
million  in  Fedoi  .-.l  income  ta.\es  would  be 
paid  for  the  year.  Combined  with  cor 
porate  taxes  of  $250  million,  which 
would  be  paid  by  the  buildiiif,'  indii.stiy, 
a  total  increase  in  Federal  income  tax 
revenues  of  i>700  millicn  will  atxtin'.  t--> 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

H.R.  4485  v.ould  stimulate  hoiusing 
cou-struction  by  expanding  the  potential 
homebuyhig  market  and  by  coimteract- 
iug  recessionary  "no-buj"  attitudes  with 
tlie  uicentive  of  lower  interest  i-ates.  The 
lower  rates  provided  by  this  bill  would 
increase  the  numi)er  oi  famllia  eUgible 
to  purihase  a  given  home  by  &  to  6 
u.illion. 

However,  becau.>e  the  pi-orlslons  of 
tiiifi  bill  are  limited  to  only  those  homes 
^^hosc  prices  do  not  e.\cced  $42,000 — even 
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in  "high-cost"  areas — man.v  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  this  country  will  be  denied 
ms  Ijeneflts.  The  median  prices  for  new 
'i\omes  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  including  my  own  congressional 
district  in  Bergen  County,  N.J..  Is  over 
;'49.000.  Fully  17  metropolitan  regions 
arcss  the  United  States  have  high- 
priced  housing  markets  whose  niedltui 
liiice  exceeds  $42,000.  In  other  words, 
tlio  combined  limitations  of  the  legisla- 
tion make  participation  in  the  program 
\iiiaally  Impossible  for  laige  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Accordingly.  1  v.  ill  support 
amendments  to  this  bill  to  rsise  the 
I ''u chase-price  ceilhig  to  $48,000. 

The  decline  in  housing  we  face  today 
jeopardizes  any  chance  we  have  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  in  the  years  ahead. 
Simultaneously,  economic  recession  and 
high  prices  confront  us  with  thotisands 
of  newly  constnicted  homes  which  are 
priced  beyond  the  financial  means  of 
prospective  buyers. 

This  legislation  will  make  it  possible 
for  middle-Income  families  to  purchase 
and  own  their  own  homes.  At  the  same 
time.  It  will  revive  a  depre-ssed  housing 
industry,  and  enable  us  to  turn  around 
an  economy  mired  in  recession. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the  legis- 
lation which  we  consider  at  this  time,  the 
Emergency  Middle  Income  Housing  Act, 
is  potentially  the  most  beneficial  to  the' 
economy  and  the  American  peoi'le  which 
we  will  consider  this  year. 

It  Is  designed  to  help  sohe  tl.iee  per- 
!iicious  problems;  a  shortage  of  new 
housing,  a  depressed  homebuilding  in- 
dustry and  the  inability  of  the  public  to 
purchase  new  homes  because  of  lilgh  In- 
tel est  rates  and  economic  micertaintles. 
At  a  relatively  modest  projected  cost 
of  ."61.5  billion  we  are  undertaking  In  this' 
bill  I  o  launch  an  attack  on  an  area  where 
the  recession  has  bit  hard  and  htld  long, 
homebuilding  and  buying. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  Congres;-,  in  my 
more  than  12  years  here,  has  demon- 
strated time  and  again  its  deep  concern 
and  ability  to  act  swiftly  to  help  the 
needy  and  deprived.  However,  seldom 
have  we  been  called  upon,  as  we  are  today 
to  meet  the  pressmg  needs  of  middle 
Americans,  needs  fostered  by  a  depressed 
economy.  This  bill  is  a  realistic  response. 
Middle  Americans  more  than  any  other 
group  in  America  ask  little  of  the  Federal 
Government  other  than  a  guarantee  of 
their  right  to  work,  raise  their  families 
and  do  as  they  see  fit  in  harmony  with 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship under  the  Constitution,  Tliey  do  not 
ordinarily  look  to  Government  for  help. 
But  when  that  help  is  needed  it  must  be 
iorthcoming  with  dispatch; 

By  helping  house  middle  Ameiitans  we 
also  put  them  back  to  work.  We  start  the 
wheels  of  recovery  which  lead  to  eco- 
nomic security  through  full  e:r:nlo>"lnent 
and  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  middle  Americans -but  It  Is 
really  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans 
r  nd  I  respectfully  urge  Its  passage. 

Air,  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
!v.an.  I  am  voting  to  support  H.R.  4485, 
the  Emergency  Middle  Income  Housing 
Act  of  1975,  because  It  ofifei-s  some  hope 
of  reviving  the  housing  lndustr\'.  v.-hich 


is  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  because  it  will  help  get 
the  economy  moving  again.  This  is 
especially  so  with  one  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Oregon  'Mr, 
AuCom) . 

My  basic  inclination  is  to  oppose  hous- 
ing bills  which  have  collaterial  benefits 
to  homeowners  and  the  wood  products 
industry,  but  whose  primary  thrust  i^ 
to  further  subsidise  the  banking  indus- 
try. 

My  preference  and  efforts  coniinue  to 
be  directed  toward  lowering  interest 
rates  which  will  have  the  same  stimuUb. 
without  the  drain  on  the  taxpayers. 

I  also  support  Congressman  AuCoixs 
amendment  to  lower  the  percentage  ol 
purchases  of  existing  constructions,  pro- 
posed in  this  bill,  from  45  to  30  percent 
and  increase  to  70  from  55  i^ercent,  nev. 
home  consti-uction  that  would  start  after 
the  enactment  of  this  bill.  This  could 
mean  an  estimated  additional  increase  ot 
60,000  housing  starts  and  would  be  of 
tremendous  help  to  the  wood  products 
and  housing  industries. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  PeAisylvania.  Mr. 
Chah-man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  tlio 
substitute  to  H.R.  4485. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  faces  one 
of  the  most  difficult  economic  situations 
ever  faced  by  the  United  States  in  its 
history. 

We  face  an  immediate,  urgent,  and 
priority  problem  of  seriously  worseninc 
economic  recession  with  all  the  human 
suffering  which  follows  from  high  rates 
of  imemployment. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  solved  the  re- 
cmrent  long-term  problem  of  inflaliois 
which  is  also  injurious  to  our  people. 

It  is  clear  that  the  economic  medicine 
for  our  economic  ailments  is  a  short-term 
economic  stimulus  that  does  not  contain 
within  itself  the  ills  of  long-term  infia- 
tion. 

To  describe  the  medicinal  yo»\  is  ea.'v. 
but  to  prescribe  for  it  is  not. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  4485  and  related  sec- 
tions are  designed  to  provide  that  pre- 
scription.. 

Section  4  is  short-term  anrirecession- 
aiy  and  long-term  anti-inflationary. 

It  is  a  short-term  antirecession  pro- 
gram because  It  provides  a  short-term 
interesfsubsidy  only  for  thos^uho  applv 
for  its  benefits  before  June  30.  1976. 

In  an  industiy  where  the  national  rate 
of  unemployment  m  the  building  trades 
is  over  20  percent,  such  a  program  can- 
not be  inflatlonaiy  even  in  the  short 
term.  But  with  that  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. It  Is  clearly  an  industry  which 
needs  an  economic  stimulus  in  our  pres- 
ent emergency  economic  recession. 

In  the  long  tenn,  section  4  does  not 
create  a  long-term  inflationary  bias— on 
the  contrary — the  antirecessionarv  bias 
ends  June  30,  1976.  After  that  date  the 
prograVn  gradually  begins  to  have  an 
anti-inflation  bias. 

Tlie  aid  Is  greatest  in  the  e.nly  years 
of  the  mortgage  and,  assuming  prompt 
implementation,  at  a  time  when  v.e  find 
ourselves  in  a  worsening  recession.  Tlie 
aid,  and  the  cost  to  the  Government, 
declines  in  3  yeai-s.  when,  hopefully,  we 
will  be  moving  out  of  our  voce'-  lonorv 


economic  woes  and  there  will  be  less 
need  for  stimulative  Government  pro- 
grams. I  think  this  is  an  excellent  short 
tei-m  antirecessionary  program  tailored 
to  avoid  any  long-range  Inflationarv 
impact. 

As  our  committee  report  suggests,  the 
Investment  in  mortgage  subsidies  sug- 
gested in  this  legislation  would  have  the 
effect  of  promptly  regenerating  hou.slng 
construction  starts  and  creating  more 
than  340.000  man-years  of  work,  which 
could  result  in  a  total  increase  of  Federal 
tax  levenues  of  some  $700  milhon. 

Do  you  have  in  your  district  unem- 
ployed building  trade  people  wh.o  want 
to  work? 

Do  you  have  in  yom-  district  youn;; 
couples  who  want  to  own  their  owii'home 
but  cannot  afford  it  becau.-e  of  high 
mortgage  interest  rates? 

If  you  do  and  if  you  want  to  help  tliein 
and  our  economy  in  a  program  that  does 
not  have  a  long  term  built-in  inflationarv 
bias,  then  section  4  and  all  of  H.R.  4485 
are  legislative  proposals  you  can  &nd 
should  support. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  let  me  add 
one  note  of  caution. 

As  you  have  heard  toda.\ ,  the  admin- 
istration does  not  like  this  legislation. 
The  President  might  veto  it.  or  if  he 
chooses  not  to.  or  even  if  his  \eto  is 
overridden,  HUD  coiUd  take  months  in 
is.suing  the  necessary  regulations  and 
then  refuse  kr^eek  appropriations  for 
tills  subsidy  program— tactics  which  al- 
ready have  been  hinted  at  by  .senior  HUD 
officials. 

Should  this  legislation  become  la  „  ar.J 
HUD  show  signs  of  ti-jing  to  circunn.ent 
the  will  of  Congress— a  pi  act  ice  not  un- 
known to  that  Agency- 1  would  demand 
that  our  Housing  Subcommittee  call  the 
Secretary  to  appear  before  us— ever.-  2 
weeks  if  necessar.v— to  discu.ss  the 
Agency '.s  progress  in  getting  the  sub.sidv 
program  going  and  the  fresh  capital 
flowing  into  the  deprcss-ion-iidden  hous- 
ing industry. 

I  believe  tlie  situation  in  ti;e  jic„.ii.ii 
mdustvy  demands  the  remedies  contcunH..) 
in  section  4  aud  all  of  H.R.  4485. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Contircss  .sh.ould 
immediately  pas>  legislation  that  will 
provide  a  prompt  stimulus  to  a  d;pie.-- 
sion-ridden  housing  indiL>tiy. 

It  should  pass  a  bill  that  will  help  a 
large  number  of  maddle-income  familic- 
afford  houses  they  othcrv.isc  mieht  lu  • 
be  able  to  secure. 

And  finally,  it  should  antiiCr  a  pro- 
gram that  will  not  provide  undue  ex- 
pectation of  long-term  Government  as- 
sistance, yet  will  sustain  that  aid  over  a 
duration  long  enou.?h  to  make  it  attrac- 
tive to  both  boriov  ers  and  lenders. 

H.R.  4485  will  help  accomplish  all  of 
these  purposes  and  I  urge  its  inmiedia'? 
enactment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairma!>. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  4485.  One  ol 
the  things  I  have  discovered  in  th.e  12 
months  I  ha\e  served  In  this  House  is 
to  bewi-re  of  bills  with  appealing  titles. 
And  in  the  case  of  tlils  bill  there  Is  ade- 
quate reason  for  alarm.  The  "Emergency 
Middle-Income  Housing  Act  of  1975."  as 
it  is  called,  is  a  rase  of  a  ship  flying  false 
colors. 
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Fir^t.  tlKiie  lb  ihe  iiupIiciLUon  that  ilie 
bill  is  ui-genili-  needed  to  stimulate  tiie 
nioilbuud  housing  inda-,t»y.  I  certainly 
would  i>ot  dispute  the  need  for  stimula- 
tion but  llii-,  hlU  is  not  tiie  answer.  Li 
I'act.  the  incs;  iamaediate  effect  of  the 
LnJ  '.yiil  be  to  dee^jeii  txie  it^ssion  in  the 
TiOU  Jng  indu.-^tj-y.  a.s  people  put  off  buyuig 
"eTi-  homes  in  Cvpectatioii  ul"  it.s  piu.hAge. 
You  would  be  a  fool  to  buy  a  home  now 
^t  a  mortgage  rite  of  9!j  pe;cent  when 
oy  waiting  for  tnis  biU  to  take  effect  next 
fall  you  could  get  a  rate  of  6  percent. 

Second,  there  is  the  impLicatiou  that 
tins  bill  Is  designed  to  help  Uie  middle- 
class  taxpayer.  I  lluiilt  tlie  average  mid- 
dle-clas.';  ta.xpaver  will  be  surprised  to 
Jearn  that  in  Wdihingtou,  D.C.,  for  ex- 
ample, the  bill  win  give  subsidies  to  peo- 
ple making  $21,100  a  year.  So  much  for 
t^.at  fiction. 

Thiid,  Uieie  i..  the  lack  of  a  miainium 
tuj-er  contribution.  The  man  ean-Jng 
$21,000  would  get  the  same  subsidy — 
greater  actuaDy.  In  dollar  terms — than 
tlie  man  maklns  $10,000.  I  think  we 
•should  Institute  a  "truth-l:i-packaging" 
ca-nplaint  ayaln^i  this  bilL 

Tliere  are  other  prcblem-i  with  tiie  hUL 
Nothing  in  tlie  biil  prevents  someone 
from  taking  out  a  subsidized  mortgage 
and  then  pocketing  the  Interest  subsidy 
v^hen  he  resells  trie  house  at  a  hl^ei' 
price. 

The  bill,  by  being  liiiiited  to  single- 
family  dwellinss.  ignore^  the  need  for 
new  hmer-citj-  hon.-ing.  And  finally,  there 
is  the  enormous  cost  of  this  tax  subsidy, 
up  to  $1.5  billion.  Incldently,  the  bill  has 
a  cutoff  date  oi  June  1976.  but  I  doubt 
that  many  Members  of  the  Hou.se  will 
allow  a  giveaway  such  as  this  one  to  die 
only  5  months  before  the  next  election. 
Gentlemen,  ju;;C  yesterday  you  voted 
cut  a  farm  subsidy  bill  which  will  cost 
upwards  of  a  billion  dollars  next  year. 
Now  you're  voting  on  a  subsidy  for  well- 
to-do  homeowners  costing  even  more. 
\Vho  l~,  going  to  pay  the  bill  when  It 
comes  due?  .'^nd  what  next?  Are  we  going 
to  be  asked  ne.xt  week  to  subsldLse  the 
Ixurcha-TC  of  car.;? 
yachts? 

\\'hat  i:  i.:  a  n.^.me?  A  lot,  geutlemeii. 
if  you  will  look  beneath  the  surface.  I 
.-uggest  we  name  this  one  Rosemary's 
Baby."  because  no  one  '^  going  to  want  to 
ackno\vled;;e  faLherhood  when  the  bill 
•'omes  due. 

The  CHAIRMa:;.  Uiider  tlie  i-ulf*.  the 
Conmiittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Commit lee  ra-^e:  and 
tlie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  GiAiMO.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Vv'hole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  repoi  ted  that  ihat  Commit- 
tee, having  had  u:ider  coiisideratioa  the 
'oill  tH.R.  44S5j  to  provide  for  greater 
ii.ol1eowner^hip  opportunities  for  middle- 
income  famllie.?  and  to  encourage  more 
»?&cient  use  of  land  and  energy  resources, 
pursu^it  to  Hou.se  Resolution  337.  he  re- 
ixjrted  the  biil  back  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  ameiidments  adupffd  by  tiie 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  EPEAKER.  Under  tiu;  rule.  U-e 
IJievious  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
•ctjnendment?  If  ju^t,  tiit  ChaJr  will  put 
them  en  gros 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  Is  on  the 
engros^nent  and   third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  oi-dered  to  be  engrossed 
.'.id  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
iJurd  lime. 

MOTK.N      TO      RECCMIIIT      OKfrSfi)      PY 
MR.    ROVSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  S()eaker.  I  offer 
»  mot'on  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
!x>sed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSEI,OT.  I  absohitely  am,  Mr 
Si>eaKer. 

The  SPEAKER,  tlie  gentleman  abso- 
1 'tely  quahPes. 

The  Clerk  will  lepoit  the  motJoa  to 
:ocommit.  * 

The  Clerk  i-ead  a.<;  follows: 

Mr  Rors^^FJLor  moves  to  recomin;'.  Uie  bill 
HR.  4485  to  the  Comminep  on  Ear.^lng 
rr.rivnfy  and  Housint;. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
P-cvious  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
lion  to  recommit. 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

Tile  SPEAKER.  The  que^'ioli  is  on  the 
i.iotioii  to  recomjuit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tlie 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
1  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  259,  nays  108 
answered  '  in-e.sent '  1.  not  voting  (56  a.s 
follows ; 
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Vander  Ji.^  ■.. 
WaggomiM 
wtgriDij 
WyJls 
Yatea 


.^^'S^VERED  ••prpsent" 1 

Schul/.e 
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.Wdabbo 
■VnnuiLzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Bell 

Bergland 
Brlnkler 
Brooks 
Cliiiibm, 
Don  H 
(lay 
Crane 
'le  iaOtu/k 
IJevlne 
Dickinson 
Krlenborii 
K«h 

Eshleiiiau 
Evans,  Colo 
i."vaas,  Inrt 
I  tndley 


Fithlan 

Mowerb 

Foley 

Frenzsl 

1-TBy 

HaiuUtoi: 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hiivs,  Ohio 

Heckler,  Ma«- 

Htghtower 

Jenrette 

Juhu£on.  Pa. 

Jones,  A!  J.. 

■Tones.  Teiir . 

Klndnebis 

Leggei* 

I-lttoa 

Metcnlfe 

Mills 

MoSetc 


Mobler 

O'Brien 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Price 

Ratisback 

Uisftii  hoover 

Roberts 

Roueh 

Roybal 

Rnppe 

Schneeb'  '1 

iiblpley 

S  kt:i 

Rkublf.' 

Staggvrs 

Btark 

Traxlcr 

Treea 

WdslI 

Waiib 
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Wanipler 
Whltehurst 


Winn 
WUson,  Bob 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announr^d  the   following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Hi'.  OevUie  agaiiLst. 
Mr.  AddaUbo  for,  with  Mr.  ircnzel  against^ 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Klndneac>. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  hit.  Dickliiioa. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Hai-sha. 

yii.  Tr&xler  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Jir.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Maisachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Evana  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Plthlan  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
v.inia. 

Mr.  Jtetcalfe  with  Mr.  Roberte. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Esch. 

:rr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  MlTls. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

M'.-.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  WaL-h. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

-Mr  Leg^ett  with  Mr.  Bob  WlLijon. 

.\Tr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Winn. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aiuiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
t,.ib!e. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their/ remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  mtttcr,  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
©•Neili,).  1?  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR     OF     MEETING    ON    SATUR- 
DAY, MARCH  21,  1975 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  It  adjouin  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  i-equest  of  the  gentie- 
man  from  California? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the  genUe- 
man  tell  us  what  business  will  be  before 
the  House  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  only  business  before  the  House 
tomorrow  will  be  sending  the  tax  bill 
to  conference.  The  Senate  Is  working  on 
the  tax  blU  now.  They  expect  to  be  fin- 
ished with  It  sometime  In  the  middle  ol 
the  evenhig.  8  or  9  o'clock.  It  win  not  be 
In  condition  to  biing  over  here  because 
there  Is  a  lot  of  staff  work  that  ha.s  to  be 
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done,  and  it  will  take  the  staff  3  or  4 
hours  to  get  It  ready,  but  It  will  be  here 
at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
contemplate  we  wHl  be  through  tomor- 
row perhaps  by  noon  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  contemplate  that 
the  chairman  of  the  House  CommiUee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  Immediately  after  tlie  prayer, 
and  unanimous  consent  will  be  granted, 
and  the  conferees  will  be  appohited,  and 
that  should  not  take  very  long. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  think  it  appi-oprlate 
that  the  tax  bill  be  handled  immediately 
after  the  prayer. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiUidraw  my  re.erva- 
tlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  majority  whip 
prepared  at  this  particular  time  to  give 
us  a  little  general  indication  of  what 
might  be  the  prospect  for  us  the  first  of 
next  week? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  that  purpose.  I  think  we  will 
have  a  fuD  week.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
ten  when  the  tax  bill  conference  will  be 
finished,  but  we  will  have  that  for  one 
item.  We  know  that  we  have  the  foreign 
aid  conference  report  which  was  filed 
today.  We  will  have  the  conference  re- 
port on  two  of  the  rescission  bills  There 
will  be  one  deferral  bin  which  was  not 
a  conference  report,  and  I  believe  the 
school  lunch  bill  will  be  ready  to  take 
up.  Also,  there  will  be  the  conference 
report  on  House  Concurrent  Resohitlon 
133.  the  interest  rate  resolution 

So  I  would  think  that  the  3  days  that 
we  win  be  meeting  next  week  will  be  fuU 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  wonder  if  I  might  In- 
quire about  the  Older  Americans  Act  Is 
the  gentleman  prepared  to  state  whether 
or  not  that  measure  would  be  on  sched- 
uled for  next  week? 

Mr.  McPALL.  That  was  on  the  calen- 
dar for  this  week,  and  the  Speaker  and 
the  majority  leader  have  not  yet  made 
a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we  would 
bring  that  up  next  week. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  restsrva- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  there  any 
posslbmty  that  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  win  have  a  motion 
to  Instruct  on  the  conference? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  for  that  purpose,  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  determhie  that  today.  We  hiave  not 
found  anybody  yet  who  Is  prepared  to 
do  that. 

There  seems  to  be  no  desiie  to  dt  that 
However,  we  cannot  guarantee  that 
someone  might  not  think  during  the 
thought  period  tomorrow  morning  be- 
tween 8  o'clock  when  he  gets  up  and 
when  he  comes  here  at  10  o'clock  and 
he  might  decide  to  offer  such  a  moUon 
but  to  date  we  have  found  no  .sentiment 
for  (hat. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fui- 
ther  resening  the  right  to  object.  I  as- 
sume if  there  would  be  such  a  moUon 
there  would  be  a  vote  on  that,  I  would 
presume. 

Mr.  McFALL.  As.<u.*ntng  tl^ie  imlikelv 
prospect  that  such  a  motion  tomorrow 
can  co.Tie  up,  I  presunie  there  would  be 
a  vote  on  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  to  come  In  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning? 

There  '.vas  no  objection. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESER\'E  SHOULD 
BE  AUDITED  AND  IT  SHOULD 
COME  TO  CONGRESS  FOR  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute   and   to   revise   and   extend   lis 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tJds  coun- 
tiy  is  in  deep  economic  trouble  ar»d  tl:e 
Congress  and  the  executive  ka-aneh  con- 
tinue to  pussj-foot  around  about  mone- 
tary policy  and  the  Federal  Rese:\e 
System. 

I  support  short-range  measures  to  dpsl 
with  our  immediate  economic  trouble" 
but  we  cannot  have  real  Improvement— 
or  lasting  improvement — until  the  Con- 
gress assumes  its  responsibilities  to  con- 
trol monetary  policy  and  the  agencv  it 
created  to  carry  out  this  function. 

The  Congress  is  weak  In  this  area  be- 
cause it  does  not  require  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  come  to  Congress  for  appropria- 
tions and  it  does  not  require  an  inde- 
pendent audit  by  the  General  .-iccount- 
Ing  Office  of  the  activities  of  the  System 
We  have  a  strong  bill  pendtag  in  the 
Domestic  Monetary  Policy  Subcommittee 
of  the  Banking  Committee  which  Is 
being  cosponsored  by  more  than  100 
Members  of  the  House  and  this  Is  sched- 
uled for  hearings  Immediately  after  the 
spring  recess. 

We  mu?t  do  .somethlns  about  requir- 
ing tills  agency  to  come  to  Congress  fo'- 
appropriations— for   the   same   kind   oi 
review  every  other  agencv  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  undergoeii.  This  win  not 
happen,  however,  until  we  are  willing  to 
curb  the  procedures  under  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  amassed  $85  bUlIon 
in  Government  securities  in  the  portfolio 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
in  the  vaults  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  These  bonds,  which  have 
been  paid  for  once  with  the  credit  of  the 
U..   Government,   have   not   been   can- 
celed and  instead  draw  about  S«  billion 
in  interest  annually  from  the  U.S.  Trea.s- 
my— tax  money.   The  Federal   Reserve 
System  uses  this  huge  slush  fund— the  $6 
biUion  in  hiterest   payment*  on   these 
bonds— to  carry  out  its  far-fiung  opera- 
ti<xi5  without  audits  and  without  apnn^- 
priations  review. 

These  bonds  should  be  canceled — or  a: 
a  minimum  made  non-interest-bearlng— 
and  the Fedeial  Reserve  required  to  come 
to  Congress  for  apprt^Jriatlons.  It  has 
Iwig  been  my  contention  that  it  is  illegal 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  operate  its 
liinctlon-  under  this  kind  of  fiiiancln4- 
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Aitlcle  1,  section  9.  of  the  US.  Consti- 
tution states: 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  lu  Conseqxience  of  AppropnaMon=! 
.ii^'Cle  by  Law.  and  a  regular  Statemeut  and 
.A.r'conut  of  the  Receipts  atid  Expenditarea 
tn  all  public  Money  .-ilu.i;  he  pu')i;-hect  :roin 
!  :nie  to  time. 

Thi^  language  is  clear.  So  \U,  ands  or 
buts.  Nonetheless,  tlie  Federal  Eeserve 
continues  to  operate  on  money  which 
has  not  been  appropriated  for  thoi-e  pur- 
i)0'«es  and  this  is  something  that  should 
be  stopped  by  the  Congress;. 

More  importantly,  audit— -iiioejti'Cl- 
Piit  audits — and  the  approi.'iiation-^  re- 
vie'.v  would,  for  the  f^r.-<r  time,  truly  make 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  ftccctuitable 
to  the  people  and  their  elected  lepie- 
seutatives.  Then  we  would  start  gettinii 
monetary  policy  width  i.';  coiv^^isu-nt  with 
tlie  economi"  goals  of  the  Nation  and  we 
cotild  start  putting  peoole  baf^k  *o  work. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM— A  VOICC  CRYING 
OUT  FROM  THE  WH.OFRVrSS: 
F.ATHER  JOHN  TABOR 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  temi«>ie.  Urder  a 
iJievious  order  of  the  Hou.'^f-.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hamp.shire  -Mr.  Cleve- 
L.\NDi  is  recognized  for  15  minute.s. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  iiine 
recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pre.^ideiu  ot  the  United 
States  and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  a  constituent  Father  Jolm 
Tabor,  wiiO  is  a  priest  in  Da  Naug.  South 
Vietnam. 

Follov, ing  distiagui.-hed  .-er.  ice  with 
•■  he  Scitbees  in  Soutli  Vicriiam.  lie  srudied 
there  for  the  piit'.sthocd.  r-i\d  K"*ht  sum- 
mer he  was  ordained  at  St.  Patnck'.s 
Church  in  his  native  Jetliev.  N.H. 

I  beue\  e  his  eloquent  pka  to  this  body 
and  to  the  President  of  liie  United  States 
is  deserving  of  tliouuhtiul  coiv-ideiation 
by  all  Membeis  of  tiie  House.  For  this 
reaf^on.  at  the  end  of  m\  remarks.  I  will 
include  Father  Tabor'.-  lecter  and  my 
own  an.buer.  along  with  the  editori;'.!-  re- 
ferred to  in  my  answer. 

Having  committed  his  lile  to  tliat  un- 
fortunate country  in  which  lie  served  as 
a  serviceman  and  is  now  sei'.iug  as  a 
priest,  the  plea  of  John  Tabor  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  like  a  voice  crying  o.tt  from  the 
wilderness.  I  can  only  hope-  and  pray 
that  his  plea,  which  is  but  an  echo  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  mure  which  can- 
not be  heard,  will  be  heeded. 

As  one  reads  of  the  countless  thou- 
jatids  of  South  Vietnamese  who  are  flee- 
ing from  the  Communists  and  toward  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  it  seems 
io  underscore  his  eloquent  message.  It 
tjuts  to  shame  those  who  would  explain 
itieir  unwillmgness  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam by  saying  that  us  government  is 
unpopular  or  perhaps  corrupt.  Although 
admittedly  we  have  many  experts  in 
liovernment  corruption  here  in  thLs  coun- 
try, whether  or  not  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  is  perfect  or  not  is  beside 
the  essential  point.  We  do  have  continu- 
ing obligations  there,  and  to  ignore  them 
vould  be  very  v/rong  and  ter- tbly  -.ari. 


The  articles  follow: 

Phtt  thuonc.  p.\rish, 

Da  N.\nc  Diocfsv 

ftEPUBi  ic  i}V  VirTN.\M.  February  4,  1975. 

De.\r  Mr.  President,  Members  or  Congress: 
1  am  John  Talx>r.  an  American  citizen,  living 
m  South  Vietnam.  I  liave  rt sided  lieie  for 
the  past  ten  year.«. 

Ai'er  obu^ining  nit  honorable  separation 
irom  act^ive  militBrv  service.  I  voltintarllv 
remanied  here  in  Vietnam  to  preach  relii^loii 
and  try  to  hflp  the  needy  but  lo\uble  Viei- 
nami  se  people. 

I  tovjc  my  pliik>sophic«l  Siid  theological 
trauxing  ai  St.  Joseph  Major  Seminary  i:i 
Saigon.  I  '.v.i^  recci.ily  orrifiiiied  to  tjie  Holy 
Prlestho'Kl  I  Ittne  ?.'.>,  1974)  bac'ii  in  the 
.states,  at  my  home  town  parish,  St.  Patriclc 
chinch.  Jaffrey.  Nev.-  Hampshire.  I  am  pre.--- 
ently  oifcring  mv  !if«»  i  nd  .''er^icef<  to  th> 
Vie'iianiese.  partKUlnrlv  the  Vletnpineiie  of 
the  Da  Nong  diocese,  atimiiik.tered  bv  The 
Mosi  Reverend.  Peter  Pliani  Ngoc:  Chi. 

Diuiiii;  the  ten  >e.''rs  I've  sojourned  lu 
Vietnam.  I  iiave  hi.d  nttmerous  occ.Hsions  t., 
asciociate  and  converge  with  numy  diflercir 
sects  in  .-oclety. 

I  havi>  lived  vith  th"  Viet  Siamese,  perceived 
and  e:<pertenced  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past, 
coiitinually  stmggle  In  perseverance  oi  the 
present,  and  hopefully  s.\'  i.it  Ivace  and  True 
Freedom  for  tiie  future 

I  CciU  vlMdly  recall  sight*'  end  experiences 
(I've  v.ituessecl)  I  could  eUi'.)oraie  on  in 
length'  however.  1  honestly  do  not  think 
many  Americans  cottld  actually  visualize  or 
apprehend  the  acute  factual  reality  of  the 
Communist  'Ju.stified  mean.s'l  Wliy??  Becattse 
of  the  uulliiteral  distortion  by  the  ue'.vs  me- 
dia ui  the  United  State.s  ai.d  the  Free  World 
countries.  Secondly,  the  l;tck  of  a  l.^ngible 
e.Klsience  in  au  immature  communist  In- 
fested (X>unti'y  of  Asia.  The  communist  of 
the  yVe'item  World  have  gone  tlirough  theii' 
fetus  and  ms'nration  ia  a  civilisation  in- 
fluenced and  coniormable  U<  c-hrlstion  moral 
values  and  ideology.  The  <  oiiununists  here  In 
A.-ia  fT-t  not  under  such  fa', orable  conditions. 

Mr.  Pre.iident.  Meni'iers  oi  Coitgress,  the 
South  Vielu-imeie  are  stinxug  to  secure  the 
vorv  e.s?tnti»l  hiunau  and  moral  \iUtie.s  our 
>.h''tc  we.^reni  clvlll/atiou  eNUt  on:  FretdOiii 
R!id  Liberty  from  constraint! 

Wa  can  not  relinquish,  the  RepttMlc  of 
Vietnam.  The  frontier  we  have,  and  mt'st 
con'inue  to  look  upoii  as  the  decLsive  turn- 
ing poiiii  in  tlie  hittory  of  the  Free  WorUls 
determination  to  live  in  true  Preedom  aiid 
Lirjertv.  no„  domination  aud  human  ali>;ua- 
.:on  ur.der  conmituiiit ic  tnhumnnity ! 

Miv   G\)!\   Bless   yott   and  your  crit'in    to 
brini.  vvDou    a  true  World  Peace. 
V-'ry  Sincerely.  I  am. 

Rev.  .TOHN   W.  TvBOH. 

House  ok  Representatives, 
Wa-hington,  DC.  March  iO,  ift?:^. 
Rt-v.  John  W.  T.\Eon. 

Phil   Thuong  Purif^h .  Z>.i  N^lng  Diocvsc.  lie- 
public  oj  VictnaT'\ 

DtAR  P?:vf.i:end  Jomn;  Thank  you  '.'ery 
much  for  sendliip  me  a  copy  of  your  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  Members  of  Congres-:.  Haviiif?  follov  ed 
your  career  «.iih  mucii  ii.tere>t.  xci-r  let  tor 
.s  pariicularly  mcanlnglul  to  me. 

I  -^nnX  you  to  know  tluit  I  have  rtid  and 
reread  your  letter  wUh  much  care  ;ind  con- 
cern. 1  wl-ih  that  I  could  be  more  optimistic 
i>boi''  the  situ;ition,  but  unforfvinatelv  I 
don  I  fefl  that  the  American  public  has 
bet-n  lully  Hiid  fairly  Intfrrmed  about  the 
bituatloii  in  South  Vietiiam  axiU  .si;ine  ot 
thti  may  well  iie  due,  tw  you  hu^.;;ested,  to 
distorted  report iii^  by  the  media. 

On  ft  hopeful  note,  however,  I  do  detect 
an  Irceasing  sense  of  responsibility  and  ob- 
Jectlvitv  by  important  .sections  of  the  media. 
With   this  letter    I  am  sending  jour  reei»nt 


editorials  from  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
(March  16,  1975).  the  WASHINGTON  STAR 
(March  17.  1975),  and  the  WASHINGTON 
POST  (March  19,  1975).  I  hope  you  will  b? 

heartened  to  note  that  the  editors  of  ihe^e 
three  publications  are  unanimous  in  suj;- 
_;cstiug  that  v.e  do  have  au  Important  aiui 
continuing  commitment  lit  South  Vietnat.; 
which   v.-e  simply  should  not  Ignore. 

Uiifortuliately.  here  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Democratic  Caucus  voted  i)y 
an  ovtrv.helmlng  majority  (189-49)  in  one  oi 
their  .secret  sessions  that  there  would  be 
no  additional  assistance  for  this  fiscal  year 
to  either  Cambodia  or  South  Vietnam.  Thi•^ 
undc^'iioores  an  unfortunate  linkage  between 
the  situation  in  Cambodia  aud  South  Viet- 
nam although  there  are  important  differences 
IjeiAi.'eu  the  two  sultatlons.  The  Caucus  a' :• 
tion  was  widely  reported.  I"^  etfer;;,  f^n  Sotiiu 
Vietnam  are  incalculable. 

The  problem  has  been  v.ovsened  i)y  a 
mounting  wave  of  Lsolatlonliju  In  tlie  Uuiteti 
States,  e.\iicerbated  by  our  economic'  de- 
pression and  a  mounting  realization  thai 
with  many  uiires&lved  problems  at  home  the 
United  fctates  of  America  must  be  liighly 
Uiiscrimiiinling  in  its  expenditures  in  loieis-ii 
countries.  Many  of  the  countries  thiougiio  m 
the  \V(  rid  wiiicii  we  hine  a.stiisted  iiave  sliov  :i 
lit  lie  appreciation  for  our  a-ssistance.  Amoiiy 
exfiPiples  of  this  would  be  the  manner  in 
which  the  OPEC  countries  arbitrp.rily  i'--- 
crea.sfcd  the  price  of  their  oil  and  ihe  man- 
ner in  which  the  third  world  co-antries  co:i  • 
iiiiiie  to  scold  us  in  the  United  Nations. 

To  conclude  ou  a  liopeful   note,   the  ei;- 

(lo.fd  editoiials  give  some  glimmer  of  liopt- 

that  our  country  may  regain  perspective  and 

l!v>    I'p  to  its  obligations  to  South  Vi^Uia.r. 

\Vitl>.  rv.-peclful  best  wlslies, 

J.MIES  C.  Cl.EVEL.\NII, 


IFf.  lu  itie  New  York  Times,  M^r.  id,  ]y76J 
Aid  to  Indochina 

Regtiidiiis;  tv.e  n-illiti.vy  fattu'e  la  Soutli 
Vietnam,  end  United  States  respoiisiijilhits 
in  that  sc>irred  land,  there  is  no  room  for 
ideological  certitude — iieirher  for  tUe  fain- 
iluir  di.S4-.ier  threads  of  t'ae  Admi.ii^tratif'U 
nor  the  C'n^resslon.Tl  Oemocrats'  sweepir.i; 
rejection  of  lurtlier  tniMtary  aid  to  Indo- 
china ihis  year. 

Instead  ol  postiuing  by  llie  p'^liti<'inns 
(with  an  e\x'  ou  1976)  to  shed  li'.ame  tor 
auylhiuu  tiiac  niii'.  j;o  ■>■,  rf.ut;.  •.'.hat  is  needed 
uow  is  a  compromi.-^'  aid  program  -devi'-.  1 
Jointly  by  Adaiinlstiatioii  and  Congre^.-5ional 
leadei's — to  phase  dov.  n  American  military 
iiid  on  .in  irderly  timetable  t(i  vhi'h  bo'h 
polk:  milking  l)ranches  can  be  commltt.i 
and  lor  v.iilcli  tliey  would  share  re'^p'Mis- 
iblUty. 

The  Democratic  caucuses  in  Hoiii>e  ai'rt 
Senate  have  trapped  themselves  in  he  fal- 
lacy of  regarding  urgeiit  nnliiary  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam  from  the  same 
pei'spec'ive.  Though  ob-.ioutly  relatfd.  United 
State.s  obligations  in  the  two  s'luptions  ore 
quilt-  di;r-?renr.  as  i.s  the  deijreo  ot  militatv 
thre:i:  w'aich  eacli  coi^fronts.  In  fonirpst  to 
Cambodia,  it  Is  not  toe  late  in  Vietnam  to 
revive  tlie  polttic'i'  machinery  that  all  sides 
accepted  m  the  Pfui^  at-M-euiCnts  •'.vo  yea:.- 
at;0 

A  rc-poii-ible  policy  fr.r  i!>c  Uimed  Stnte; 
v.oiild  be  to  mamt;iiu.  convisrent  wi'h  the 
Paris  agreements,  the  minimum  military  sup- 
port iliat  S;ilgon  needs  to  avert  the  deteriora- 
tion that  occui-red  in  Cambodia,  while  at  tin* 
same  time  lestoring  political  options  that  for 
too  long  have  been  rejected  in  favor  of  a 
military  si  iutlon.  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration need  to. settle  on  the  middle  ground 
between  iindermlnlng  tlie  Tlileu  government 
before  "=iifh   «   reue'Acd   dialogue  even   get? 
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tmder  way  In  ««me»t.  »nd  provldhig  such 
fulsome  and  open-ended  military  strengtb 
th<it  the  South  Vietnamese  leader  would  aee 
no  real  reason  even  to  attempt  compromlae — 
either  with  his  domestic  political  opposition 
o.'  with  the  enemy  In  the  field. 

President  Ford  has  elgnaled  a  wllllngnesa 
to  prepare  a  siAeduled  and  orderly  pbase- 
<'.o\\n  of  American  military  aid  to  Saigon  over 
the  coming  three  years.  The  actual  duration 
01  sucli  a  program  and  tbe  Amounta  to  be 
appropriated  would  have  to  be  carefully  ne- 
gotiated between  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  taking  account  of  the  valid  con- 
cerns of  both. 

In  the  present  mood,  with  suspicions  of  a 
nev  credibility  gap  opening  on  the  Admin- 
Istratkm's  pronouncements  on  Indoeblns, 
no  such  cooperative  action  wiU  be  possible 
so  long  as  the  only  prospect  In  sight  Is  Inten- 
sified warfare  on  the  vague  chance  that  bet- 
ter days  might  yet  come.  If  there  is  to  be 
continuing  support  for  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese under  attaclt,  this  can  come  only  in  paral- 
lel with  a  renewed  dialogue  among  the  op- 
posing forces  aimed  at  political,  rather  than 
military,  decisions. 

[Fjom  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  17,  1976] 

The  S.M)  St.iry  of  Conckkss  And  Aid  for 
Indochina 

Tliere  is  something  terribly  sad  alx>ut  the 
apparently  adamant  refusal  of  Congress  to 
vote  funds  for  tlie  continued  defense  of 
Cambjdla  and  South  Vietnam.  And  what  Is 
Baddr^t  of  all  is  that  so  many  people  are  hail- 
ing this  decision  as  a  kind  of  moral  victory 
for  the  forces  of  rightlousnes.s  and  liberalism 
In  the  United  States. 

A  great  many  things,  of  course,  contribute 
to  the  prevaiiing  frame  of  mind.  There  is  the 
widespread  disillusion  and  revulsion  left  over 
from  the  American  Intervention  in  the  war  In 
Indochina,  which  has  always  forcused  its 
hostility  on  the  regimes  that  happened  to  be 
in  power  In  Saigon  or  Phnom  Penh.  There  Is 
the  loss  of  faith  In  the  exectitlve  leadership 
of  the  nation — enormously  compounded  by 
the  Watergate  affair — which  makes  virtue  of 
any  congressional  rebellion  against  presiden- 
tial authority.  There  is  a  perception  on  the 
part  of  many  individual  senators  and  con- 
gressmen of  a  gi'owing  isolationist  mood  In 
tlie  couiltry,  particularly  when  it  comes  to 
spending  taxpayers*  money  on  what  are 
deemed  to  be  lost  foreign  causes. 

We  are  not  insensitive  either  to  the  argn- 
ments  that  apply  to  the  situation  In  Cam- 
bodia, and  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
to  Vietnam  as  well.  To  ua  as  to  them,  it  seems 
Improbable  that  sending  a  few  more  hun- 
dreds of  mlllioii.s  of  dollars  will  drastically 
change  the  course  of  the  war.  Cambodia,  In 
all  probability.  Is  pa-st  saving:  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  there  Is  some  kind  of  nego- 
tiation that  might  offer  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the  civilian  population  and  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  government  armed 
forces.  South  Vietnam,  it  wotil  \  seem,  is  still 
in  a  po.sitlou  to  defend  Itself  and  survive  as 
a  free  nation.  But  the  effort  will  require  a 
great  deal  more  In  the  way  of  American  sup- 
port than  the  Congress — and  perhaps  the 
American  people  as  well — are  willing  at  tills 
point  to  supply. 

The  general  feeling  is  quite  simply: 
What's  the  use  of  going  on?  Some  of  course 
have  long  been  committed  to  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  a  defeat  lu  Indoclilna  and  are  looking 
forward  to  the  deluge.  For  others,  the  moti- 
vation Ls  not  wholly  Ignoble — In  their  view, 
cutting  off  aid  to  our  allies  is  something  like 
cutting  off  oxygen  to  a  dying  patient,  to 
spare  these  long-suffering  people  more 
agony.  We  have  talked  ouraelves  into  the 
Idea  that,  hi  supplying  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia with  the  means  of  defending  them- 
>:f'lTe«!,  It  If  wp  who  have  Instigated  and  per- 


petuated the  war  and  It  Is  our  obligation  to 
end  it.  "Are  yoa  aaklxig  for  surrender,  tben. 
Mi.  Fraser?"  aak«d  Bobert  S.  IngersoU,  un- 
dersecretary of  state,  at  &  critical  meeting  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  ""yes," 
replied  the  congressman  from  Mlnnessota, 
"under  controlled  circumstances,  to  mini- 
mise the  loss  of  life." 

In  our  Tlew,  this  oddly  ethnocentric  con- 
cept of  the  Indoctiliut  War  is  one  of  the  more 
grotesque  historical  concepts.  One  way  or 
another — with  or  without  outside  help  and 
regardless  of  ideological  differences — the 
people  of  Boutb  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  have 
been  straggling  for  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional Identity,  not  just  for  years,  but  for 
centuries.  For  most  of  the  world's  history,  it 
laas  bem  considered  a  brave  and  noble  thing 
for  a  people  to  fight  to  preserve  their  liberty. 
And  one  way  or  another,  tike  fight  will  surely 
go  on  in  a  war  which  we  did  nothing  to  start 
and  in  which  we  have  no  right  to  Impo.se  a 
decision. 

Yet  It  is  sad  beyond  words  to  hear  b<i 
American  congressman  vote  with  such  evi- 
dent conviction  and  self-satisfaction  for  sur- 
render and  defeat.  For  make  no  mistake 
about  It.  it  is  the  United  States — not  the 
people  of  Cambodia  or  Vietnam — which  will 
be  performing  the  act  of  surrender.  The 
itferld  will  draw  the  appropriate  conclusions 
atiout  the  reliability  of  this  country  as  an 
ally.  And  if  tbis  Is  bowing  to  some  kind  of 
"wave  of  the  future,"  the  future  of  this 
country — aud  of  the  world — will  be  very  sad 
indeed. 

(From  the  W^ashiugtou  Poet,  Mar.  19,  li<75| 

"A  Firm  and  Final  Decision''  on  Vietn.am 

Am 

North  Vietnam,  which  took  its  llrst  South 
Vietnamese  province  in  January,  has  gained 
control  of  three  more — all  in  the  long -con- 
tested, sparsely  populated  Central  Highlands 
alongside  the  Caml)odlan  supply  reads.  Al- 
though that  leaves  40  provinces  still  pretty 
much  subject  to  Saigon's  authority,  else- 
where hi  South  Vietnam  heavily-armed 
North  Vietnamese  troops  aie  Ignoring  the 
Paris  accords  and  pressing  a  major  seasonal 
offensive.  Saigon  is  severely  embarrassed.  But, 
for  all  that  some  Americans  mistakenly  com- 
pare its  fix  to  that  of  Phnom  Penh,  it  is  far 
from  disabled.  Its  recent  losses  should  enable 
it  to  defend  better  the  areas  it  still  controls; 
and  these  Include  90  per  cent  of  the  p<^ula- 
tion  and  arable  land.  President  Thieu's  critics 
in  Saigon  and  Washington  may  think  hts 
regime  Is  not  worth  fighting  for.  But  his 
army's  heavy  casualties  Indicate  some  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  at  least  some  Soutli 
Vietnamese  to  fight  on. 

But  for  how  long?  President  Thieu's  diffi- 
cult military  situation  in  the  Central  High- 
lands and  his  difficult  political  situation  on 
Capitol  £U11  'increase  the  urgency,  we  believe, 
of  another'"flnal"  effort  at  a  Vietnam  settle- 
ment. Jtist  as  it  cannot  be  lu  the  American 
Interest  to  prolong  the  war,  it  cannot  be  In 
the  American  interest  to  end  the  war  by 
panicking  at  the  spectacle  of  local  Commu- 
nist advances  and  by  arbitrarily  and  impetu- 
ously cutting  off  the  aid  that  sustains  Saigon. 
Abroad  that  wotild  unnerve  other  natian.s 
which  depend  on  the  United  states  (some 
more,  some  less) .  and  at  home  it  would  cause 
a  degree  of  guilt  and  recrimination  no  less 
worrisome  for  not  being  subject  to  precLse 
measurement  in  adnmce.  Some  middle  way 
must  be  found,  one  that  is  politically  feasi- 
ble, strategically  adequate  and  morally  de- 
fensible as  well. 

The  answer,  we  think,  was  suggested  lu 
passing  the  other  day  by  President  Ford  at 
his  Hollywood.  Fla.,  news  conference.  "I'm 
willing  to  negotiate  with  the  Oongress."  he 
declared.  "If  the  Oongress  would  Join  with 
me,  we  would  make  a  firm  and  final  de<-!'^:on 


on  a  three-year  basis  to  penult  South  Viet- 
nam to  get  over  the  current  crisis  that  they 
face.  I  think  that  woxild  be  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion. I  am  told  that  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
a  three-year  period  with  our  military  and 
economic  aid  would  be  able  to  handle  the 
•situation." 

That's  it:  a  "firm  and  final  decision"  to  help 
Saigon  for  three  more  years  and  then  to  ac- 
cept the  results,  whatever  they  may  be.  The 
President  ought  now  to  conduct  three-cor- 
nered negotiations  with  Saigon  and  the  Con- 
gress to  put  the  pieces  In  place. 

No  doubt  some  in  SaJgon  would  prefer  ari 
open-ended  American  commitment.  But  sure- 
ly  President  Thleu  is  shrewd  enough  to  see 
the  advantages  In  terms  of  national  pride 
and  political  realism  of  a  final  tluee-year-old 
commitment.  That  would  give  him  enough 
time  to  decide  whether  to  seek  a  comprehea- 
bive  settlement  (or  province-by-provlnce  ac- 
commodation) with  Hanoi  whUe  the  United 
States  was  still  around,  or  whether  to  plan 
on  going  it  alone  afterward.  Hanoi  would 
have  to  make  Its  own  calculations.  Its  need 
for  a  respite  from  decades  of  struggle,  for 
recoiicilatton  with  South  Vietnam,  and  for 
good  relations  eventually  with  Washtngtou 
aud  «ith  international  aid  institutions  of 
wiiich  the  United  States  is  a  member,  would 
counsel  against  an  attempt  at  a  bloody  kill. 
But  If  Halnol  did  decide  on  a  bloody  kill  Sal- 
gO!i  would  have  three  years  to  learn  once 
and  for  all  what  ft  has  to  do  If  It  Is  going  to 
provide  for  Ita  own  .■»ecurity.  One  should  not 
imderestlmate  the  pi-vtential  effect  of  a  flat 
and  final  deadline  on  Salgon'.s  will  and  re- 
sourcefulness. 

The  Congress,  we  surmise,  might  welcome 
a  three-year  aid  "treaty"  with  tlie  Executive, 
unless,  of  course,  the  admlnialralion  were  so 
devious  and  Insensitive  as  to  think  that  it 
could  stretch  the  deadline,  in  effect,  by  de- 
manding hug©  Increases  In  annual  aid  over 
the  next  three  years.  Such  a  "treaty"  would 
likely  satisfy  the  congressional  consensus, 
which,  as  we  read  It.  Is  to  avoid  either  dump- 
ing President  Thleu  or  carrying  him  Indef- 
Uiitely.  It  would  also  shrink,  mercifully  what 
remains  one  of  the  single  mobt  deblliUtin;j; 
items  of  controversy  in  American  public  life 
In  this  century.  We  had  previously  urged  the 
administration  to  offer  Congress  "a  partner- 
ship of  policy"  on  Vietnam.  We  now  con. mend 
Mr.  Pord  for  making  the  offer  and  call  on  hlni 
to  show  tiiat  he  means  it  by  putting  forth 
the  specific  and  reali:>Uc  suljstantiat!:  >.  de- 
tails. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  geiitle- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  Is  lecog- 
nlzed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1975,  It  was  my 
pleasme  to  paiticipate  in  a  press  con- 
ference which  introduced  the  Xational 
Welfare  Reform  Act  of  IS75  here  In  the 
Capitol.  I  was  Joined  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  cosponsors  in  px-esenting  this 
biU  (H.R.  5133,  H.R.  5134,  HR.  5135' 
at  a  press  conference  on  behalf  of  all  62 
cosponsors. 

Those  In  attendance  at  the  pres.s  con- 
ference, beside  myself,  were: 

Representative  John  J.  Duncan,  of 
Tennessee. 

Representative  Joe  D.  Waccoknsr,  of 
.Louisiana. 

Represent  ntlve  Robebt  H.  Michel,  of 
Illinois. 
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Representative  Marjofie  S.  Holt,  of 
Marj-land. 

Representative  David  E.  SATTEwrei  b, 
■  >i  Virginia. 

Representative  Claik  W.  Bprcenep.,  of 
rallfomla. 

Representative  James  G.  Martin,  cf 
N  •!  th  Carolina. 

Representative  L.  A.  '  SKif"  Bafmis, 
III  Horlda. 

Representative  John  H.  Rousseioi,  of 
California. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Grasslev. 
of  Iowa. 

Representative  RoBfRr  E  Batman,  of 
Mainland. 

Representative  Robin  I..  Be  a  to.  of 
Tennessee. 

Representative  David  C.  Tpfen  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ha\e  called  Ihi^  special 
order  to  allow  each  principal  cosponsor 
of  this  vital  legisation  to  speak  on  Its 
behalf. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennos.see.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  welfare  rolls  and  corre-^pond- 
ing  costs  have  escalated  rapidly  In  re- 
cent yeai-s.  we  have  heard  more  and  more 
talk  about  welfare  refoiTO.  Everyone 
realizes  there  is  a  problem,  but  proposed 
solutions  range  from  simply  piling  on 
more  welfare  programs  to  providing  a 
guaranteed  annual  Income  for  everj'one 
to  replace  the  myriad  of  programs  we 
now  have.  I  do  not  think  any  of  these 
fo-called  solution.s  even  t)egin  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  todiiy,  tlie 
National  Welfare  Reform  Act  of  1975,  1.'; 
quite  different  from  past  proposals  for 
reform.  Its  goal  is  to  stem  the  growth 
of  the  welfare  rolls,  not  to  increase  It. 
At  the  same  time,  we  v.ant  to  insure  that 
tho.se  who  are  genuinely  in  rieecl  of  rs- 
.«i.5tance  are  able  to  get  it. 

But  above  all,  we  belie\e  that  it  is.  thne 
that  we  limited  public  welfare  to  its  orig- 
inal purpose,  helping  those  who  are 
really  incapable  of  helping  themselves. 
We  do  not  believe  that  able-bodied  citi- 
zens should  be  permitted  to  enioy  a  re- 
l^ixed  lifestyle  at  the  taxpa,\ers'  expense. 
Tills  is  especially  true  today,  v  ith  tax- 
payers having  to  scrape  hard  ja'st  to 
maintain  their  present  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  face  of  a  decliidng  economj 
and  rampant  Inflation.  To  allow  their 
tax  dollars  to  be  siphoned  off  by  wel- 
fare recipients  who  are  merelj'  uni*ilUng 
to  work  or  by  those  who  have  become 
experts  at  receiving  fraudulent  benefits 
is  unforgivable.  The  bill  we  are  offering 
today  will  save  the  taxpayer  an  esti- 
mated $1.7  billion  each  year  without 
hm-tlng  the  truly  needy  recipients  of 
welfare. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
ji  sad  fact  that  every  welfare  reform 
proposal  offered  In  recent  years  has 
promised  nothing  except  an  expansion 
of  w  elfare  at  a  cost  of  manj'  billions  of 
dollars.  This  Is  a  reform  proposal  that 
Is  imlquely  ccmcemed  with  helping  those 
who.  for  reasons  beyond  their  control, 
cannot  not  help  themselves,  while  sav- 
ing tax  donan. 

The  legislation  Is  concerned  primarily 
*1th  the  AFDC  program.  APDC  is  the 


most  expensive  single  welfare  program 
operated  by  the  Federal  G«fvernment. 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  can  be  seen 
by  a  quick  look  at  the  way  In  which 
AFDC  recipients  with  Income  are  given 
benefits. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Congre.ss  tned  to 
rework  the  AFDC  program  a  little  in 
order  to  provide  an  aid  recipient  an  In- 
centive to  get  a  job  and  go  back  to  work. 
We  adopted  a  law  which  allowed  that 
person  to  deduct  tlie  first  $30  of  his 
outside  income  each  month,  plus  a  third 
of  the  remainder  of  that  outside  Income, 
before  figuring  up  his  income  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  his  eligibility  for 
AFDC  benefits.  We  also  allow  him  or  her 
to  deduct  "work-related  expenses."  such 
as  union  dues,  day  care  costs,  and  car 
payments  from  Income  before  calculat- 
ing eligibility.  The  intent  behind  these 
provisions  whs  good;  we  wanted  to  en- 
courage recipients  to  get  back  into  pro- 
ductive employment.  But  they  became  a 
Pandora's  box.  We  now  know  of  literally 
tons  of  thou.sands  of  histances  through- 
out the  United  States  where  individuals 
u.-.ing  quite  legal  deductions  are  able  to 
contuiue  receiving  welfare  benefits  imder 
AFDC  even  thouqh  they  have  annual 
incomes  of  $10,000  or  even  more. 

To  deal  with  this  obvious  inequity  in 
the  law,  we  are  preparing  several  reme- 
dies in  this  bill.  One  would  hmit  eligi- 
bility to  those  making  up  to  150  percent 
of  the  "need  standard'  in  v-voas  Income. 
Another  changes  the  way  in  which 
work-relaied  expenses  are  calculated: 
still  another  proposal  would  permit  a 
standard  work-related  expense  option  to 
the  cuirent  requirement  for  itemizing  all 
such  expenses.  One  other  proposal  will 
require  a  redetermination  of  eligibility 
for  AFDC  benefits  for  a  recipient  with 
outside  income,  without  benefit  of  the 
••$30  plu.s  a  third"  rule,  after  a  .Mn.:;le 
4 -mouth  period  of  employment. 

I  tliink  that  these  reforms  are  emi- 
nently fail  and  m-gently  needed.  Sm-ely 
no  one  can  contend  that  a  person  mak- 
ing $10,000  a  year  should  be  eligible  for 
welfare  benefits  of  any  sort.  Placing  an 
ab.^olute  limit  on  pemii.ssible  outside  in- 
come will  not  deprive  the  poor  of  the 
benefits  they  need,  and  neither  will  the 
otiier  reforms  we  are  proposing  in  this 
area.  They  will,  however,  save  the  tax- 
payer a  very  n^ubslantial  amount  of 
money.  As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  Intend  to  work  to 
see  that  we  hold  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure In  the  near  future,  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  be- 
come almost  axiomatic  in  recent  years 
tliat  our  welfare  system  Is  a  mess.  The 
assistance  rolls  are  rife  with  persons  who 
have  no  business  whatsover  being  there, 
while  the  truly  needy  do  not  get  enough 
to  maintain  minimal  .standai-ds  of 
existence. 

In  addition,  our  preser.t  welfare  pro- 
grams promote  tlie  breakuj>  of  "Tamllies 
and  the  breakdown  of  the  work  ethic.  I 
believe  that  the  maintenance  of  the  fam- 
ily a.s  the  ba.slc  social  unit  Is  vital  to 
the  Nation,  and  that  a  welfare  system 


which  makes  It  profitable  for  recipient 
families  to  break  up  Is  a  travesty. 

I  also  believe  that  the  erosion  of  the 
work  etlilc  which  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  is  a  major  contributor  to 
the  lasses  in  productivity  which  we  have 
seen  in  this  country,  and  which  in  turn 
have  fueled  the  fires  of  inflation. 

This  legislation  attacks  all  of  these 
problems.  By  cracking  down  on  welfare 
cheaters  and  correcting  administrative 
inefficiencies,  it  will  save  a  minimum  oi 
$1.5  blUion.  Much  of  this  wlU  tlien  be 
available  for  those  who  truly  need  It. 

The  remainder  will  accrue  to  the  tax- 
payers of  America,  who  have  been  get- 
ting a  raw  deal  too.  Thus,  we  can  do 
a  better  job  of  helping  the  poor  and  save 
tax  dollars. 

The  challenge  of  v.elfare  reform  has 
always  been  to  come  up  with  a  proposal 
that  was  comprehensive  enough  to  reall>- 
deal  with  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  that  would  be  fair  and  efficient, 
as  easy  to  administer  as  possible,  and 
socially  responsible.  This  legislation 
meets  that  challenge. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  bill.> 
to  be  offered  hi  the  Congress  in  the  area 
ol  welfare  programing  in  many  years, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  It  will  be  given  early 
consideration  in  this  .session  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  similar 
legislation  on  the  Senate  side  in  the  vei-y 
near  future,  once  again  with  bipartLsan 
sponsorship,  and  plan  co  coordinate  our 
efforts  with  legislators  at  the  State  level 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  a  ver.\' 
serious,  major  proposal,  not  to  be  taken 
hghtly.  We  are  not  introducing  the  bill 
just  to  exercise  oux  lungs  or  to  get  a  Uttle 
fleeting  publicity.  We  intend  to  fight  for 
these  reforms  luitil  they  are  signed  into 
law. 

Mr.s.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.s  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  be  able  to  join  in  this  truly 
bipartisan  effort  to  bring  about  badl\- 
needed  and  seriously  overdua  welfare 
refoi-m  at  the  Federal  level.  The  fact 
that  manj-  members  of  the  Ways  and 
MeaiLs  Committee  are  among  the  co- 
siwnsois  of  tills  bill  is  ample  evidence 
that  it  Ls  u  measure  to  be  taken  very 
serioiLsly  bj  legislators  and  news  media 
alike. 

It  is  my  firm  behef  that  con.scrvative.'-' 
and  moderates  of  both  parties  miLst  work 
togetlier  to  restore  fiscal  sanity  to  tliis 
countiy,  and  this  legislation  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  No  program  of  Gov- 
ernment should  escape  pruning  as  we  try 
to  escape  the  growth  of  an  inflationan 
budget  deficit  that  could  exceed  $70  bil- 
lion in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Nowhere  should  that  pruning  be  easier 
than  where  outright  fraud  exists  In  the 
collection  of  welfare  benefits.  Some  who 
pooh-iiooh  efforts  to  crack  down  In  thit« 
area  contend  that  fraud  occurs  in  only 
1  to  3  percent  of  the  total  caseload.  But 
that  figiu'e  is  based  only  on  convictions, 
and  the  actual  Incidence  of  fraud  i.s 
much  higher.  A  1969  study  conducted  by 
a  national  accoimting  Ann  in  California 
fomid  iwtential  fraudulent  activity  In  as 
much  a.s  15  percent  of  the  caseload.  And 
In  any  case,  even  small  percentages 
translate  Into  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
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lost  in  a  program  as  large  and  expens.ive 
as  AFDC. 
In  the  bill  which  we  arc  introducing 
■     I'jday,  we  propose  a  system  of  standard- 
ized photoidentification  cards  for  wel- 
fare recipients  in  all  areas,  from  AFDC 
to  food  stamps  to  medicaid.  Such  a  sys- 
tem is  already  being  tried  in  many  juris- 
.  (li.tions,    and   is   proving   .successful   in 
heading  off  tlie  fraudulent  receipt  and 
outright  theft  of  welfare  checks.  We  also 
i'lopase  Federal  participation  in  bearing 
the  ccsts  of  local  efforts  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  curb  fraud.  We  propose 
that  strikers,  who  are  voluntarily  unem- 
ployed, be  ineligible  for  welfare  benefits 
under  AFDC.  And  finally,  we  propose  that 
the  support  of  aliens  bs  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  problem 
of  ille,gal  aliens  on  the  welfare  rolls  has 
become  a  very  cerious  problem  in  several 
areas,  and  their  receiving  benefits  is,  In 
fact,  illegal.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  the  Federal  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  has  given  too  little 
attention  to  the  problem  of  aliens  who 
receive  public  assistance.  The  assumption 
of  tliat  obligation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  provide  the  reeded  incen- 
tive to  come  to  grips  with  the  severe 
burden  which  these  iUegal  recipients  now 
place  on  the  AFDC  program. 

Every  moment  we  delay  in  putting 
these  reforms  into  effect  is  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  millions  of  dollars.  If 
our  entire  package  is  implemented,  we 
expert  to  save  more  than  $1.7  billion  a 
.vear  in  Federal  expenditiu-es.  Let  me  re- 
emphasize  that  none  of  this  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  truly  needy— their  benefits 
will  continue  or  even  increase. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  number  of  Americans 
receiving  welfare  payments  has  increased 
at  an  incredible  rate  in  recent  years.  The 
principal  focus  of  the  welfare  reform 
act  is  upon  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  the  category  of 
welfare  which  has  been  the  most  costly 
and  subject  to  the  gi-eatest  abuse.  Tlie 
AFDC  caseload,  which  doubled  In  the 
decade  ending  in  1965,  had  doubled  again 
by  1970. 

One  aspect  of  the  program  which  re- 
quires specific  attention  is  that  a  parent 
who  is  a  recipient  of  AFDC  payments 
who  also  receives  a  lump-sum  payment 
such  as  a  temporary  disability  payment 
or  fife  insurance  or  workman's  compen- 
sation is  not  now  required  to  apply  such 
fimds  toward  his  living  expenses.  At  the 
present  time  he  can  spend  such  money 
as  he  wishes  without  any  adjustment  in 
Ills  welfare  payments.  This  has  hap- 
pened. 

To  correct  this  situation  our  bill  w  ould 
require  the  aid  recipient  to  use  these 
lump-sum  payments  as  part  of  living  ex- 
penses over  a  given  period  of  time  and 
that  AFDC  payments  be  adjusted  down-  ■ 
wards  consistent  with  a  needs  standard 
until  the  lump-siun  has  been  dissipated. 
This  bill  attempts  to  deal  with  another 
problem  which  crops  up  from  time  to 
time  concerning  recovery  of  overpay- 
ments of  AFDC  benefits.  Under  existing 
law  an  overpayment  which  is  occasioned 
by  administrative  error  or  a  failure  by  a 


recipient  to  report  a  chonee  in  circum- 
stances cannot  under  any  circumstance 
be  recovered  in  whole  or  in  part.  We  pio- 
pose  to  require  recoupment  of  overpay- 
ments consistent  with  a  reasonable  re- 
payment pattern  which  -"'.ill  insure  that 
no  hardship  will  result. 

Among  the  proposals  in  (he  bill  whcse 
objective  is  to  reduce  the  unnecessarv 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  is  one 
which  would  preclude  federally  funded 
attorneys  from  requesting  and  receiving! 
at  public  expense  court  awarded  attor- 
neys fees.  There  have  been  inciitenls 
where  federally  funded  legal  aid  and 
poverty  attorneys,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  salaries,  have  received  court- 
awarded  fees  for  handling  cases  in  their 
regular  line  of  duty.  We  fc?l  this  "dcublc 
dip"  at  public  expense  i.s  luipioncr  and 
should  be  eliminated. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fuct  that  nor^c 
of  the  proposals  contained  in  tlii.-.  bill 
will  hai-ni  the  needy.  Clearly  we  do  not 
want  to  do  that.  Instead  it  will  help  to 
preserve  the  ba.sic  concept  of  public  wel- 
fare assistance  to  help  tlio.se  who  are 
truly  in  need  and  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves. The  bill  has  been  carefully  drafted 
so  as  to  insure  that  legitimate  welfare 
recipients  will  continue  to  receive  needed 
benefits.  What  we  are  atteniptmg  is  to 
tighten  Federal  law  in  this  area  so  as  to 
preclude  recipients  or  other  coimected 
with  the  welfare  program  from  receiving 
help  for  which  they  do  not  m  fact  qualify 
or  which  is  more  than  their  fair  share. 
Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
we  are  mtroduclng  bears  a  certain  simi- 
larity to  we^are  reform  measures  wliicii 
have  been  adopted  by  several  States,  in- 
cluding my  home  State  of  Cahfornia. 
This  smiilarity  is  no  accident,  inasmuch 
as  the  bill  was  drafted  with  an  eye 
toward  those  refoi-ms  which  ha\  e  proved 
successful  in  Califoniia,  New  York,  and 
other  States.  We  believe  that  the  bill  i.^ 
complimentary  to  '.those  State  reform 
efforts,  and  that  it  completes  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  the  changes  which  were  begun 
in  California  and  elsewhere. 

In  1971,  while  I  was  servuig  in  tlie  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate,  Go\'ernor  Reagan 
asked  me  to  act  as  lead  author  of  the 
legislation  required  to  implement  the 
State  reforms.  In  the  process  of  carrying 
tills  legislation,  I  learned  a  great  "deal 
about  the  operation  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem—including the  limitations  which 
Federal  laws  placed  on  States  desiring  to 
refoi-m  their  programs.  The  success  of  the 
California  reforms  were  dramatic :  When 
we  began,  the  welfare  caseload  in  our 
State  was  rismg  at  a  rate  of  40,000  a 
month  until  the  reform  act  became  effec- 
tive in  March  1971.  Not  long  afterward, 
the  caseload  started  declming  by  8,000  a 
month.  And  tln-ough  all  of  this,  there 
was  no  reduction  In  benefits  to  the  tiuly 
needy;  in  fact,  we  were  actually  able  to 
increase  benefits  for  them  by  an  average 
of  40  percent. 

We  have  done  about  as  much  as  we 
could  in  California  without  additional 
changes  in  Federal  law.  The  bill  before 
you  is  designed  to  make  those  changes 
at  the  Federal  level  and  enable  States  like 
California  to  finish  the  job  of  fa.shionlng 


a  weltare  sy.stem  which  helps  onlv  tho.se 
■>'ho  really  need  help,  and  provides  the 
vay  and  the  incentive  for  all  v\ho  are 
aole  to  return  to  piodi.!cti\'e  emplovmen-. 
;n  the  pri\  ate  sector. 

We  cannot,  liteialiy.  affoid  to  ignore 
the  fact  tliat  there  ere  hcindied.s  of 
thousands  of  v.elfare  recipients  who  are 
today  roceivi)ig  benefits  far  bevond  thf 
nilgin.il  intent  ol  the  leg3.-.lation  which 
established  AFDC.  and  that  there  arc 
thousands  mo;c  getting  benefits  who 
s])o;ilc'  not  be  on  welfare  lolls  at  all.  The 
money  that  these  people  receive  does,  in 
fact,  limit  the  amount  we  can  provide  to 
the  tiiilv  needy,  and  that  situation  nni.st 
iio  changed. 

This  bill  is  a  vital  first  step  toward 
relorming  An;eriea's  v.elfare  system,  and 
it  is  a  major  step.  We  will  be  offerinj^ 
otlici  bilLs  dealing  with  different  areas  of 
li.e  wel/are  ^;•stem  during  the  montlis  to 
conie.  and  we  hope  tiiat  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  wc  can  establish  some 
rationality  to  the  way  in  which  the  wol- 
f  re  -vj.tem  is  run.  We  hope.  too.  to  be 
able  to  go  to  the  ta.\payer  and  be  able 
to  .sa\  :  We  have  done  everything  in  our 
power  to  See  that  jour  tax  dollars  are 
beiiig  uiilizod  in  tlie  best  and  niobt  eifi- 
cienl  manner  possible  in  tins  progiam 
The  sad  faci  is  that  today,  such  a  staie- 
nient  is  far  removed  from  the  truth. 

:.h-.  EAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
It.n  of  getting  fathers  to  live  up  to  theij- 
family  responsibilities  is  one  all  too  well 
known  to  anyone  who  studies  the  welfare 
s;..Me;n  iu  this  Nation. 

Every  time  a  father  de^ertb  his  fauiil;. 
Ol  for  some  other  reason  refuses  to  live 
up  to  his  obligations,  it  adds  to  the  bur- 
den rlie  -vvorking  men  and  women  of  iln^ 
loantiy  are  forced  to  shoulder. 

And  that  burden  is  already  su'Dsian- 
tial.  totaling  hundreds  of  millions  j; 
dollars  each  year. 

Unfoitunately,  this  has  been  an  ai-.c 
which  e-»cryone  has  discussed,  but  with- 
out coming  forward  with  any  iea.sonribk 
.-olution. 

The  bill  we  are  proposing  is  one  wliic-li 
attempt-s  to  do  sometliing  a^out  tiif 
problem. 

We  can  begin  by  tightening  up  con- 
siderably the  definition  of  "continued 
absence  of  one  of  the  parents,  which  is 
used  in  the  deprivation  test  fur  eligibil- 
ity. .A-s  the  law  now  stands,  the  u-ni- 
porarv  absence  of  a  parent,  even  tin  ouuii 
a  job-related  duty  assignment  or  Uie 
like,  qualifies  the  otiier  parent  for  an 
AFDC  grant.  We  propose  to  limit  eh^i- 
bilitj  to  those  cases  where  the  ab.-^>iu 
parent  is  away  because  of  desenion. 
abandon." nent,  divorce,  legal  separation 
institutionalization,  or  incarceration,  but 
not  where  he  or  she  is  absent  temporal  liv 
becau.^e  of  employment. 

This  problem  is  particularly  .severe, 
by  the  way,  in  the  instance  of  some 
members  of  the  anned  forces.  Some  mili- 
tary men  apparently  just  refuse  to  sui>- 
port  their  families  back  home.  And.  bv 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  a  sei-viceman  is 
stationed  away  from  home,  he  Is  consid- 
ered an  absent  parent,  qualifying  hi.v 
family  for  APDC.  We  propose  to  change 
thox  to  require  mlUtary  personnel,  whe.i 
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separate:!  from  their  faniUies,  to  lu.ve  a 
support  allotment  autcmatically  de- 
ducted from  Uiclr  pay  and  forwarded 
to  dependents. 

V/e  also  p:opose  sanctions  against  will- 
ful and  kno-.ving  misuse  of  an  AFDC 
^rant  by  the  parent  Tlie  liv^tituUon  of 
CTimina!  sr.nc^ion?  would,  we  believe, 
deter  the  ujp  of  welfare  funds  for  pur- 
poses other  than  that  of  supporting  tlie 
eligible  reedy  children  and  their  care- 
tnkcr. 

The  need  for  quick  action  In  this  re- 
'jard  i5  evident  to  anyone  v.ho  studies 
the  proposed  fiscal  1976  budget.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-fl\e  billion  dollars — 
40  percent  of  the  total  bud^'et — Is  ear- 
marked for  various  welfare  programs 
\^^th  dnect  payments  of  individuals.  That 
is  double  the  cost  of  just  5  years  ajo-- 
and  a  6  800-perrcnt  hike  .since  aid  to 
dependent  children  was  inagurated  in 
1936. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  burdening 
the  productive  men  and  women  of  this 
countrj'  %vith  these  who  do  not  'vant  to 
work. 

The  actions  we  propose  can  and  should 
rightfully  be  instituted  at  the  Federal 
level.  They  will  not  deprive  tho.se  m  gen- 
uine need,  but  they  will  Insure  that  our 
tax  dollars  are  not  used  to  support  fami- 
lies which  rightfully  should  be  supported 
by  the  employed  heads  of  tliose  families. 
Other  family  responsibility  problems, 
such  as  tracking  down  absent  fathers 
who  are  not  making  the  required  sup- 
port payments,  will  continue  to  be  a  local 
responsibility. 

But  these  reforms  rrill  help,  and  they 
merit  quick  action  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
mentioned  that  there  are  several  features 
in  this  bill  that  are  verj'  desirable  if  we 
are  going  to  be  productive  in  the  way  of 
welfare  reform  Several  who  have  spoken 
already  have  touched  on  the  fact  that  it 
would,  for  one  thing,  remove  benefits 
from  people  who  are  Ineligible  but  who 
have  been  able,  through  fraud  and  de- 
ception and  theft,  to  receive  assistance. 
This  bill  would  provide  a  tougher  en- 
forcement mechanism  that  would  remove 
them  from  a  program  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  In  the  first  place. 

This  would  do  another  thing:  It  would 
shift  the  eligibility  standards  for  some 
people  who  are  now  legally  eligible  but 
who  in  our  opinion  should  not  be.  This 
wo'old  mean  strikers,  people  who  are  out 
of  work  by  their  own  choice,  people  with 
adequate  income  to  be  self-sustaining 
and  who.  therefore,  have  no  real  need 
for  this  kind  of  support  would  no  longer 
be  eligible. 

It  also  creates  stronger  work  require- 
ments for  recipients  and  requires  them 
to  move  Into  available  employment,  and 
in  this  way  allows  us  to  do  two  other 
things  that  have  been  touched  on:  First, 
to  provide  more  help  for  the  people  who 
are  truly  needy,  and  second,  to  save  the 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

I  think  this  Is  a  very  workable  and 
worthwhile  program  which  has  been 
tested  out  lu  California  as  CLAOt— Mr. 
BuKCCNU,  CaliXorola — and  others  bare 


pointed  out,  iind  in  New  York  and  West 
Virginia. 

In  order  to  sucLced.  of  course,  it  has 
to  v.-ork  in  all  of  the  50  States,  and  tliere 
are  three  tilings  that  are  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  succeed: 

First.  Tills  has  to  be  a  biparlLsan  ef- 
fort, and  as  you  can  see  from  the  list  of 
CDsponsorstoere  today,  of  the  G2  Mem- 
bers who  ar^  now  cosi^onsors.  there  are 
54  Republicans  and  8  De:iiocrats. 

Second.  We  also  have  to  set  similar 
legislation  In  the  Senate  and  we  are 
working  with  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  come  up  with  a  similar  bill  on 
tli.^t  side  of  the  Capitol  so  that  we  can 
move  forward  together. 

Tliiid.  At  the  same  time,  there  1.=;  going 
to  be  needed  legislation  at  the  State  level 
and  v.hilc  some  States  have  already 
moved  in  this  dircc  tion.  we  know  that  In 
at  least  10  States  companion  legislation 
is  currently  being  drafted  and  will  be 
introduced  within  the  ne.xt  month. 

I  personally  hope  that  we  can  do  what 
Is  needed  in  North  Carolina  as  well, 
whirh  IS  my  State. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
are.^  where  experience  ha.s  clearly  shown 
that  Improvements  can  be  made  in  the 
AFDC  program  which  produce  a  positive 
step  toward  achieving  a  reasonable  and 
reahstic  goal  is  a  work  requirement  pro- 
gram. Too  many  in  the  welfare  bureauc- 
racy and  among  legislators  at  aU  levels 
forget  that  the  goal  of  a  successful  wel- 
fare program  ought  to  be  retting  people 
oft  welfare  and  into  productive  employ- 
ment again.  Through  this  bill,  we  pro- 
pose to  give  meaning  to  that  goal. 

Some  steps  have  already  been  taken 
In  tills  area,  of  course.  The  work  Incen- 
tive program  enacted  In  1967  and  the 
more  recent  Talmadge  amendments  re- 
quire registration  for  manpower  services, 
training,  and  employment.  We  propose 
t.T  add  a  refinement  which  is  another  of 
the  succes.se^  first  achieved  In  California: 
community  work  experience  programs. 
The  bill  would  amend  the  Coclal  Security 
Act  to  make  clear  that  States  may  re- 
quire such  a  work  experience  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  an  AFDC  grant.  It 
would  come  Into  play  If  none  of  the  other 
programs  are  successful,  and  require  a 
recipient  to  work  up  to  80  hours  a  month 
In  public  service  employment  In  return 
for  his  welfare  check. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  program  are 
many:  the  recipient  learns  work  habits 
and  skills,  provides  meaningful  contri- 
butions to  the  community,  and  enables 
the  children  of  the  parent  to  see  him 
maintain  regular  work  hours  as  a  dally 
event.  The  work  need  not  be,  and  should 
not  be.  "make  work."  Rather,  It  can  pro- 
vide the  community  with  positions  It 
might  find  desirable  but  otherwise  could 
not  afford,  such  as  playground  attend- 
ants, nurses  aides,  library  assistants,  and 
any  of  a  number  of  other  useful  tasks. 

Where  thLs  sort  of  program  has  been 
tried,  we  have  foimd  a  measurable  im- 
provement In  the  placement  of  welfare 
recipients  In  regular  "mployment,  and 
the  departure  from  welfare  rolls.  This 
sort  of  achievement  should  be  our  prin- 
cipal and  overriding  goal  In  the  operation 


of  a  public  uclfure  system,  and  this  and 
other  related  proposal.^  in  this  bill  point 
us  in  the  right  direction. 

Mi  .  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now 
like  to  insert  a  list  of  all  cospon.sors  ol 
the  National  Welfare  Reform  Act  of 
1975  as  well  as  a  brief  summary  of  ihe 
main  provisions  of  the  bill: 

List  or  Cosp.  iNs.jns 

BiU  Archer  (Texa-s). 

William  L  Arm -strong  (Colorado). 

L.  A.  (Skip)  BiifaUs  (Florida). 

Robert  E  B.iuinan  (Maryland). 

Robin  L.  Beard  (Tennessee). 

James  T    BroyliUl   (North  C:irolIua). 

rial!  W  Burtrpurr.  (California). 

Omar  Burleson  (Texas). 

Bill  Chappell.  .Jr    (Florida). 

Donald  D  Clancy  lOhlo). 

Del  Claw.son  ( California ). 

James  M  CoUin.s  (Te.xas). 

John  B  Conlau  (Arizona). 

Philip  M  Crane  (Illinois). 

Dan  Daniel  (Virginia). 

Edward  J   Derwlnskl  (lUtnoli). 

Samuel  L.  Devlne  (Ohio). 

William  L.  Dickinson  (Alabama). 

John  J  Duncan  (Tennessee) . 

J^ck  Edwards  (Aiubama) . 

Edv.ln  D.  Eshleman  (Peniwylvanla). 

Barry  M.  Gold  water,  Jr   ('California). 

Wlltam  P  Ooodllng  (Pennsylvania). 

Ch!\rles  E.  Orassley  (Iowa). 

Tom  Hagedorn  (Mlnne.sota). 

George  Han.sen  (Idaho). 

Andrew  J  Hinshaw  (CaUfornia). 

Murjorle  S  Holt  (Maryland). 

Ed\'.ard  Hutchliwou  (Michigan), 

Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr  ( Wiscoasln). 

Richard  Kelly  (Florida). 

Jack  P.  Kemp  ( New  York ) . 

William  M.  Ketchum  (California), 

Thomas  N.  Klndnes.s  (Ohio). 

Robert  J.  Lagomarslno  (California). 

Trent  Lott  (iUiislsslppl) . 

ilanuel  Lujan.  Jr.  (New  Mexico). 

James  G.  Martin  (North  Carolina). 

Robert  H.  Michel  (nilnols). 

Clarence  E.  Miller  (Ohio). 

G  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery  (Mississippi). 

Carols  J.  Moorhead  (Calif(^rnla). 

JohnT.  Myers  (Indiana). 

Ralph  S  Regula  (Ohio). 

Ray  Roberts  (Texas). 

J.  Kenneth  Robinson  (Virginia). 

John  H.  Rousselot  (California). 

D.wld  E.  Satterfield  HI  (Virginia). 

Keith  Q.  Sebellu.s  (Kansas). 

BuU  Shuster  (Pennsylvania). 

Gene  Snyder  (Kentucky). 

Floyd  Spence  (South  Carolina). 

Sam  Stelger  (Arizona) . 

Steven  D  Symms  (Idalio) . 

Burt  L  Talcott  (California). 

Gene  Taylor  (Missouri). 

Charles  Thone  (Nebraska). 

David  C.Treen  (Louisiana). 

Guy  Vander  Jagt  (Michigan). 

Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr.  (Louisiana). 

Richard  C.  White  (Texas). 

C.  VT.  Bin  Young  (Florida). 

AFDC:  Thf:  Nffd  fob  Meamnc.;  cl  Feder\l 
Reform 
Since  Its  Inception  in  1938.  the  nation's 
aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  has 
been  growing  at  a  dizzying  rat«.  Caseloads 
have  Increased  over  twentyfold  from  Decem- 
ber of  1936  to  Deceml)er  of  1974.  More  sig- 
nificantly, the  ratio  of  children  <X)vered  by 
AFDC  to  the  nation's  t>opulation  of  persons 
under  18  years  of  age  has  grown  substan- 
tially during  that  period,  from  one  In  fifty 
to  one  m  eight  presently.  Nationwide,  the 
proportion  has  more  than  tripled  from  1960- 
1973.  Further,  by  February  of  1974,  the  retlo 
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In  a  number  of  the  country '.s  large  urban 
centers  has  grown  even  more  alarmingly: 
Chicago  and  Detroit,  one  in  five;  New  York 
and  Newark,  one  In  four;  and  St.  Louis, 
Baltimore.  Boston,  and  Washington,  one  in 
three. 

It  took  fifteen  year.s.  from  1940  to  l'J55,  for 
il.e  AFDC  rolls  to  double.  Ten  years  later, 
the  1955  figure  had  doubled  again  and  by 
1!>70  those  rolls  had  doubled  once  more. 

Accordingly,  the  multiplying  AFDC  rolls 
lirive  been  accompanied  by  va.st  expansion 
ui  federal  expenditures  for  the  program.  lu 
met,  federal  AFDC  expenditures  have  risen 
over  the  last  twenty  years  from  over  $545 
million  to  well  over  $4  billion.  The  AFDC 
portion  of  the  federal  budget  has  risen 
6800  \  from  1937-1974.  The  past  decade  alone 
has  seen  the  federal  government's  participa- 
tion in  payments  to  families  triple. 

At  every  level  of  government,  Increasing 
ti.scol  distress  has  been  experienced  as  thiis 
in  Id  a  mimber  of  other  public  assistance 
pi  ograms  have  grown  alarmingly.  The  results 
iiave  been  apparent  not  only  in  fiscal  but 
in  human  and  administrative  leinis:  an  in- 
vitation to  generational  dependency  and  an 
involvement  in  a  growing  and  incie;isiimly 
'■umbeisome  bureaticratic  maze. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  .^lates  have 
undertaken  basic  reform  of  their  own  stote 
i'odp.=!.  regulations,  and  adminisTrative  prac- 
Uces  in  an  ettoil  to  brlnt  the  Af  DC  program 
under  control.  Caseloads  were  increasing 
without  any  regard,  seemingly,  for  employ- 
ment trends — continuing  to  escalate  up- 
ward in  periods  of  relatively  full  emplov- 
ment  in  the  I960's.  During  the  period  prior 
to  welfare  reform  in  California,  welfare  rolls 
were  increasing  at  the  rate  of  40,000  a  month. 
Since  reform  was  Instituted  in'  that  state, 
caseload,*  not  only  leveled  off  but  actually 
decreased  at  the  rate  of  npproximately  8,000 
per  month. 

One  of  the  by-pioducis  of  the  rapidly  es- 
calating caseload  phenomenou  was  the  ad- 
verse effect  it  had  upon  -raiu  levels.  Grants 
remained  constant — as,  lor  example,  in  Cali- 
fornia from  1958  to  1971.  The  1971  Welfare 
Reform  Act  in  tbat  slate  enabled  a  21  ■ .  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  aid  table.s;  instituted 
the  first  annual  cost-of-living  increase  in 
that  sta^e  in  tlie  children's  program  (and 
.still  one  of  oi.ly  two  states  (o  provide  such 
a  factor);  and  by  1974  had  increased  sdrantd 
by  41'    . 

At  the  .Siinie  tiire,  ai  lea.st  42  of  the  58 
.otuities  in  Culifornla  were  able  to  reduce 
thtlr  property  tax  rates,  and  overall  savings 
'o  the  taxpayer  were  estimated  to  exceed  $1 
■ijillion  between  the  period  from  1971  to  1974. 
Other  states  embarked  upon  .similar  reform 
efforts,  lightening  grant  and  eligibUity  re- 
quirements, strengthening  child  support  pro- 
vision.?, instituting  fraud  control  measures, 
and  developing  work  requirements.  But  the 
experience  of  the  Mate,  country  and  city  of- 
ficials in  the  country  has  been  that  they  can 
only  do  so  much — that  there  remains  a  sub- 
stantive body  of  law  In  the  federal  Social 
Seciurity  Act  and  accompanying  DHEW  regu- 
lations that  perpetuates  the  irrational  allo- 
cation of  public  assistance  ftnids  and  serves 
as  a  barrier  to  complete  reform. 

Tlie  pages  which  follow  detail  a  number 
of  these.  The  legislative  proposals  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  comprehensive  in  their  scope.  They 
do,  however,  offer  a  substantial  opportunity 
to  close  a  niunber  of  the  remaining  loopholes 
and  provide  the  means  to  effect  a  more  com- 
plete pattern  of  welfare  reform  than  this 
nation  ha-s  known  to  date. 

.SrMM.^KY  OF  KECOMMENDAllONS 

AFDC  recipients  with  income 
Limit  gross  Income  eligibility  lo  )50'.    of 
the  needs  standard. 


Deduct  work -related  expenses  be/ore  earn- 
ings exemptions. 

Require  eligibility  to  be  redetei  mined  with- 
out benefit  of  earnings  exemptions  for  any 
Individual  who  has  earned  income  in  four  or 
more  consecutive  months  and  for  any  oppM- 
cant  or  reappUcant. 

Provide  for  a  standard  Wi.vk  rclatijd  ex- 
pense option. 

Improper  bc.neftciuiies  of  public  a-isifttonce 
Prohibit  strikers  from  receiving  AFDC. 
Require  assumption  of  fiscal  responsibility 
for  all  aliens  by  federal  government. 

Require  use  of  .standardized  photo-idetitin- 
catlon  card. 

Define  "child"  as  one  l^rlc.v  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

Provide  75''  federal  matching  tor  local  law 
enforcement  fraud  control  costs. 
Fcwih-ce  uttlitatioi 
Require  lump-sum  benefits  to  be  u.sed  lo 
meet  recipients'  needs. 

■   Allow    adjustment    of    a'ly    o\eip3,yment3 
from  the  grant. 

Preclude  fcderally-fi.udcd  aiiorneys  from 
requesting  attorney's  fees  in  litigation 
against  public  entitles. 

Eliminate  the  cunent,  lo  limitation 
upon  vendor  payments. 

Define  available  Income  to  iiuUtcie  any  for 
which  the  individual  has  only  to  file  a  >  l.iiiii 
and  shared  housing  and  utUities. 
Family  responsibility 
Restrict  definition  of  continued  absence, 
to  Include  only  desertion,  divorce.  legal  sepa- 
ration, institutionalization  and  incarcera- 
tion, all  lu  excess  of  thirty  days. 

Require  military  personnel  to  make  and 
forward  allotments  of  their  pay  for  t'ae 
support  of  their  families. 

Require  support  by  non-needy  person  liv- 
ing with  welfare  family  in  amount  it  would 
cost  him  to  support  himself. 

Require  cross-check  wiihl  sta'e  and  led- 
cral  income  tax  agencies  to  determine  If 
non-needy  person  livuig  wl<  h  welfare  fanUly 
has  clalme.-l  any  of  such  family  as  depend- 
ents. 

Require  .states  to  establish  criminal  sanc- 
tions for  willful  and  knowuiy  misuse  of 
grant  for  purpose  other  thair  -upporr  of 
needy  children  and  caretaker. 

Preclude  judges'  waiver  of  aneariV.es  in 
absent  parent  support. 

H'orfc  requircivtiif.\ 
Make  it  clear  that  states  may  require  ft 
community  work  experience  program  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility. 

Standardize  sanctions  against  able-bodied 

employable  recipients  who  voluntarily  leave 

or  refuse  to  look  for  or  accept  employment. 

Ad ministrutive  simpliftcation 

Simplify  and  decentralize  the  fair  hearing 
process. 

Eliminate  the  staiewidene^-.s  requirement 
for  social  .services. 


Ailir-iU  -he  ■;.j!icept  of  family  responsibility 
and  strengthen  c}Uld  support  requirement*, 
in  recoaniiion  of  the  fact  that  the  parent 
who  default.s  ou  ins  family  support  respon- 
slbilitie.s  IS  a  t;.e  heart  oi  much  ol  the  wel- 
fare problem. 

Strengthen  work  requirements  and  provide 
the  stat-es  with  needed  latitude  in  design- 
ing effective  programs  to  a.ssist  -Aellare  reap- 
ient.s  in  the  rtturn  to  sell -.sufficiency. 

Achieve  administrative  simplification  and 
^li-eamliuii.;^. 

Permit  a  more  ratioiial  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  persons  v.ho  are  legUimatolv  m 
need. 

It  i.s  important  to  recognize  that  the  rec- 
ommenda-.ions  are  designed  to  curb  areas  of 
laxity: 

They  .-hot, Id  nor,  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  recipients  who  are  legitimatelv  la  need. 
In  fact,  as  has  been  the  experience  else- 
wiiere  v.  nii  weifare  reform,  genuine  welfare 
reform  frees  tax  rejsources  in  massive 
amounts  which  can  be  re-direct<.-d  to  are»- 
oi  ^rea-.>-t  need.  This  can  be.  at  the  discre- 
tion of  me-  states,  any  one  of  a  number  <.,' 
area.s:  ri;rect  increases  in  the  grant.s  to  tiit- . 
truly  i...'ei1y.  aUdiMonal  revenue  to  meet  anv 
caseload  growth  resultant  from  iinemploy- 
mei,r,  additional  child  care,  or  whatever  so- 
Cxal  <>.-ist»noe  programs  the  states  have 
ioiinc;  to  he  most  cost  beneficial  m  aiievi- 
auiig  depeiioeiicy  and  meeting  the  needs  of 
per.-on,  ui.o,  through  no  fault  of  tneir  ovii 
nni~r  rely  upon  public  a.ssistance. 

The  proposal  demonstrates  welfare  reform 
in  its  most  essential  seme:  Identlfving  area:- 
where  resources  are  misdirected  or  mt^su.'ed- 
closing  loopholes;  preventin<j  fraudtUen- 
abuse  of  the  system;  and  applvina  a  ti-cal 
and  nianagement  oriented  perspective  t'lat 
the  ia.\payer  has  a  right  to  demand  in  the 
operation  of  a  program  thai  now  ex.-eed-  -8 
oi'iioii  Drt-ionnily. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

M:  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  a.sk  un.iiu- 
inous  t'oiisent  that  all  Members  mav  iia\'e 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revi.se  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  in.'lude  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  subject  oi"  the 
•SJecial  order  today  by  the  "gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane >. 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  uMr.  Mc- 
FAtL).  Is  there  objection  to  the  leqtie-i 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 


'Massachusetts   al.so   provides   en    aniiiml 
cost-of-iiving  Increase. 


OVERVIEW 

The  proposals  which  are  embodied  in  the 
National  Welfare  Reform  Act  of  1975  repre- 
sent one  of  the  most  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive revisloiw  of  the  AFDC  program  yet 
suggested  at  the  federal  level.  They  have 
been  derived  from  a  careful  evaluation  of 
every  loophole,  every  abuse,  every  possib;e 
resource  that  is  present  in  the  nation's  larg- 
est cash  assistance  program. 

If  enacted,  the  proposal  will: 

Stop  the  practice  of  persons  with  high  in- 
comes remalulug  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Eliminate  from  eligibility  persons  w'no 
should  not  benefit  from  tax-supported  as- 
sistance at  all  and  curtail  opportunities  for 
fraud. 

Carefully  identify  outside  re&oiu-ces  that 
ai-e  available  to  recipients  and  require  their 
utilization  in  a  cost/Jjeneficlal  manner. 


H.R.  4485 

Tlit  SPILAXER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  o  der  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frfnzeh  i.v 
lecognlzefi  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  na- 
an  illumincTting  article  in  the  local  morn- 
ing paper  in  which  a  new.spaper  reporter 
by  the  name  of  Richard  Lyon  accused  the 
Democrats  of  putting  the  word  "emer- 
gency" in  front  of  evei-y  piece  of  legisla- 
tion simply  to  get  It  passed.  I  not€  heiv- 
for  tlie  record  that  both  the  bill  before  u.s 
and  the  $6  billion  mess  we  passed  last 
week  both  carry  the  word  "emergencV 
in  their  titles.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve "emergency"  is  a  valid  excuse  foi 
sloppy  legislative  work  or  bad  leglsIatio:i 

A  few  comments  about  this  bill: 

First.  It  is  a  ti-emendous  nonbudget  ex-  . 
lx?!Use  in  a  deficit  period ; 

Se<  ond.  We  have  either  waivetl,  su.s- 
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pended.    su;Je^^eUed,    or    amended    the 
Budget  Act.  VVTiatever  we  have  done  to 

the  rules,  it  Is  pretty  well  agreed  that  we 

have  shattered.  perha[>'5  jx^rmanently,  the 

Budeet  Act: 
Third.  \Vc  are  <|)ending  througSi  "the 

h.uk  door."  and  in  so  doing  are  breaking 

the  jecond  congressional  con'.mandinent; 
Fourth.  We  are  a.«imiing  unfounded, 
unbudgeted  and  largely  unknown  future 
obliKationr- : 

Fifth.  Becaase  no  one  will  buy  a  house 
until  this  program's  regulations  are  In 
ph'.ce.  we  will  be  preventing  the  housing 
indu.'^try  from  beginning  its  recovery  for 
an  additional  6  to  9  montlu-^:  and 

Sixth.  We  are  taxii^.g  tlie  poor  to  pay 
the  relatively  well  off.  We  are  levying  oui- 
tax  not  only  on  the  Income  of  people  who 
will  still  not  be  able  to  buy  houses  on  this 
program,  but  we  are  levying  the  cruelest 
and  most  regres.'^lve  tax  of  all — inflation 
upon  the  poorest  of  the  poor  who  pay  no 
other  taxes  but  suffer  the  most  because 
of  our  profligacy. 

I  am  not  quit*  sure  how  we  are  doing 
all  tJiis.  We  have  eitlier  suspended  our 
rules  by  les.s  than  two-thirds  vote,  or  we 
have  amended  the  rules  without  the 
Ramseyer  rule.  I  am  sure  that  what  we 
have  done  is  to  write  our  own  rules — the 
rules  of  majority  convenience — or  better, 
the  rules  of  majority  whim — as  we  go 
along.  But,  after  we  are  told  that  this 
wholesale  slaughter  of  rules  is  necessary 
for  the  majority,  we  are  also  told  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  the  minority.  Mr. 
Brown's  substitute  amendment  has  been 
determined  to  be  not  in  order  by  another 
gracious  ruling  oi  our  distinsjui.shed 
Rules  Committee. 

Wiiat  we  seem  to  be  building  in  this 
94th  Congress  is  a  repeat  of  1965  where 
emergency  Great  Society  programs  were 
passed  with  great  speed,  little,  if  any, 
care  and  no  minority  participation. 
Tho.se  of  us  who  have  studied  or  experi- 
enced those  epic  times  will  remember  it 
as  the  period  when  the  "social  pork  bar- 
rel" began  to  reach  Its  maximum  devel- 
opment— a  ti'ne  when  haste,  waste,  du- 
plication, and  overlap  became  badges  ot 
honor  rather  than  symbols  of  shame.  In 
short,  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  congres- 
.sional  poUcy  which  has  been  e.=calated  to 
the  dizzying  heights  symbolized  by  this 
bill.  That  policy  has  been  described  by 
Pat  Moynihan  as  taxing  tlie  poor  to 
take  car:  of  the  rich. 

We  have  now  recaptured  those  halcj  on 
days,  but  we  have  Improved  them.  In- 
stead of  a  coordinated,  wasteful,  inef- 
fective program,  this  year  we  are  passing 
an  uncoordinated,  wasteful,  ineffective 
program.  Each  committee  is  competing 
with  evei-y  other  one  to  see  which  can 
be  the  No.  1  hero. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  foimd 
ways  to  squander  $6  billion.  Agriculture 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  only  a  half 
billion.  Ways  and  Means  spread  out  $21 
billion,  but — good  news — it  was  a  mere 
r;.3  billion  over  budget.  Unfortunately  the 
Senate  has  added  another  imbudseted 
•slO  billion  onto  it. 

The  Banking  Committee  will  pass  Its 
billion -dollar  boondoggle  today,  and  do 
not   think   Education   find   Labor   and 


Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will 
want  to  be  left  out.  They  will  be  in  .=;oon 
curing  their  little  corner  of  the  re- 
cession with  bMriget-bu-t;ng  programs  of 
their  own. 

Never  niii.d  wlicther  llie  program.'^ 
work  or  are  wa.^teful.  Just  pass  them  and 
get  y(.ur  Jack  Armstrong  recession- 
fighter's  magic  linfr.  It  is  all  ma^ic  any- 
way, because  v.e  are  paying  for  it  witli 
money  we  do  not  have.  Woi-bt  of  all.  we 
may  liave  to  pay  for  it  with  money  we 
cannot  borrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  have  any  great 
hopes  that  this  bill  will  be  defeated 
today.  I  do  have  some  hope  that  it  might 
be  '.etoed.  I  regret  that  previous  com- 
mitment.- p:-e\ent  n^.y  voiinu  iisninst  it 
today. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  o:  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  tMr.  Yoi-\r.)  is  rec- 
ogni.^ed  for  5  minutes. 

-Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  compamon 
bill  to  the  one  mtroduced  by  Ser.ator 
Stevens  of  Alaska  on  March  4,  1975.  This 
bill  provides  that  37 'a  percent  of  all 
revenues  recei\ed  by  the  United  States 
from  sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  and  ren- 
tals on  naval  petroleum  lands  be  paid  to 
the  State  within  which  the  lands  are 
located. 

Additionally,  the  Ala.ska  Native  Fund 
as  defined  In  section  G^a"  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  will  re- 
ceive 2'i  percent  of  moneys  received 
from  sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  and  ren- 
tals on  Na\al  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

Although  I  .strongly  support  H.R.  49 
wliich  would  transfer  management  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  am  well 
aware  of  tlie  controversy  this  proposal 
has  enger.dered.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  requires  that  even  if  manage- 
ment of  the  petroleiun  reserve  Is  not 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, land  in  the  reserves  would  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
federally-owned  leased  lands. 

Under  present  law.  37";^  percent  of  the 
revenues  generated  from  leasing  of  piib- 
11c  domain  lands  for  development  of  oU, 
gas.  or  minerals  are  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Stat*  within  the  bound- 
aries of  which  the  leased  lands  are  lo- 
cated. If.  however,  naval  petroleum 
lands  are  so  lea.sed  the  State  within 
which  such  lands  lie  receives  nothing. 
This  is  an  Inequitable  situation  which 
my  bill  would  remedy. 

It  Is  of  importance  to  this  Nation  that 
Independence  from  foreign  sources  of  oil 
be  achieved  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To 
this  end  serious  consideration  lias  been 
given  to  development  of  Elk  Hills  Re- 
serve in  California  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska.  While  Alaska 
recognizes  and  support.^  efforts  to  achieve 


enersy  independence  it  is.  at  the  same 
time,  necessary  to  recognize  the  impact 
such  rsource  development  would  have 
on  Ala.ska  and  Its  people.  Transporta- 
tion of  the  oil  and  naural  gas  will  re- 
quire construction  of  a  new  pipehne. 
Community  services  will  have  to  be  ex- 
panded. New  support  facilities  will  liave 
to  be  built.  Schools,  hospitals,  and  serv- 
ice agencies  within  tlie  State  ore  already 
overburdened. 

Construction  of  the  North  Slope  pipe- 
line ui  presently  having  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  our  State.  Construction  of  a  new- 
pipeline  would  add  to  this  burden.  The 
State  in  1976  will  have  an  estimated 
budget  deficit  of  nearly  $300  million; 
without  a  fair  portion  of  petroleum  No. 
4  revenues,  it  will  become  even  more 
difficult  for  the  State  to  meet  Is  finan- 
cial and  social  obligations.  Alaska  can- 
not and  .should  not  be  asked  to  bear  the 
economic  and  social  costs  of  resource  de- 
velopment alone.  It  is  only  equiLable  that 
it  .should  sliare  in  tlie  revenues  in  the 
same  way  as  a  State  now  enjoys  the  ben- 
efits of  development  of  its  public  lands. 

H.R.  5,1G3 
.X  bill  to  amend  chapter  641  of  title  10.  VSC. 
i-o  Bs  to  require  certain  proceeds  frum  the 
disposition  of  lands  within  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  to  be  made  available  to  the 
.Statr.3  wltl.lu  which  such  lauds  are  located 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
f'f   Re/jre^-entatiics  oj   tltc   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.-.-e itibicd .  Tliat  chapter 
G41  of  title  10.  U.S.C.  la  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  section  7433  of  siic!\ 
title,  the  following  uex  section: 

•  .•3t<  .   743.3.\.   P.WMtNTS  TO  THE   SrAlES, 

■•ia)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  er.ac?- 
meiir  oi  this  .=ection.  all  money  accr\Ung  to 
the  Un;ted  States  under  tl-.e  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  including  money?;  received  from 
sales  homines,  royalties,  and  rentals  of  lands 
coii>p!isine  the  naval  petroleum  reserves,  in 
connection  with  the  production  for  domestic 
tt'^e  of  the  ril  and  gas  products  from  the 
naval  petroleum  reserve  shall,  notwith- 
standing any  o^her  provision  of  this  chapter 
OI  <  f  any  other  law,  be  paid  Into  the  Treas- 
tiry  of  the  United  States,  and  STii"  there- 
of shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.'ury  as  soon  a.s  practicable  after  Decem- 
ber 31  and  June  30  of  each  year  to  the  State 
\''lthin  the  boundaries  of  vhlch  the  leased 
lands  or  deposits  are  or  vere  located. 
-Moneys  received  by  any  State  pursuant  to 
this  section  .shall  be  used  by  such  State  for 
such  purposes  as  the  State  determines  to 
be  in  Its  best  Interests. 

"(b)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  2'^  '.;,  of  all  such  money 
referred  to  m  subsection  (a)  accruing  to 
the  United  States  In  connection  with  the 
production  for  domestic  use  of  oil  and  gas 
products  from  naval  petroleum  reserve  num- 
bered 4.  Ala.ska,  and  paid  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  shall  bo  paid  to  the 
-Alaska  Native  Fund  established  by  section 
(5  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
.'\ct  for  disposition  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  provided  for  other  moneys  within  such 
fimd.  Payments  to  the  Alaska  Native  Fund 
under  tills  subsection  shall  be  in  addition 
to  payments  made  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 
(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  641  of  title 
10,  use,  l9  amended  by  Inserting  after 
••7433  Dl'^posltlon  of  royalties."  the  follow- 
latt: 

'7133    .\     P^VSIFNTS   TO   THT    ST.VTES." 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION  TO 
AMEND  THE  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Tije  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Qinn)  is  rec- 
op.nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on  be- 
hali  of  myself,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.  Lott,  and  Rtr.  Gene  Taylor  I  am  in- 
viting my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  cospon- 
.soring  legislation  involving  gi-ants  for 
construction  of  a  publicly-owmed  waste 
water  treatment  projects.  Our  bill  would 
change  the  allocation  among  the  States 
of  the  recently  released  $9  blUlon  in 
water  pollution  control  fimds  which  were 
Impounded  in  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and 
1975.  Pi-esident  Ford  directed  that  $4 
billion  of  the  $9  billion  be  released,  and 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  Russell  E.  Train  against  City  of  New 
York  required  that  the  remaining  $5  bil- 
lion be  released. 

Tlie  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
on  February  27,  1975,  announced  in  the 
Federal  Register  that  It  was  allocating 
the  $9  billion  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  distribution  formulas  in  ef- 
fect for  the  fiscal  years  when  the  fund- 
ing was  authorized.  Our  bill  would  re- 
quire that  EPA  reverse  its  decision  and 
reallocate  the  $9  billion  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  based  50  pere^t  on  protected 
population  and  50  per] 
EPA  siu-vey  of  Sta 
treatment  construct! 
mula  now  recommend 
ture  finding  allocations, 
also  suppwrted  by  the  majority  of  the 
water  pollution  control  administrators 
of  the  various  States. 

We  are  sponsoring  this  legislation  be- 


t  on  the  latest 
s  for  waste 
is  is  the  for- 
y  EPA  for  fu- 
The  formula  Is 
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caik>e  we  believe  th^t  it  is  essential  that 
the  $9  billion  be  distributed  to  the  vari- 
ous States  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
available  data.  Under  the  EPA  alloca- 
tion, many  States  will  receive  windfall 
allocations  while  most  States  will  re- 
ceive fimding  for  only  a  fi-action  of  their 
needs. 

Tlie  allocation  formulas  u.'iCd  in  fiscal 
years  1973-75  were  based  on  the  best 
data  available  at  those  particular  times. 
But  more  detailed  survey  data  has  been 
compiled  since  then.  For  fiscal  yeai-s 
1973  and  1974,  for  example,  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  States  was  based  primarily 
on  a  1971  anab'sis  of  State  needs.  More 
detailed  and  sophisticated  surveys  have 
since  sliown  that  the  1971  analysis  does 
not  accurately  reflect  State  needs. 

The  Congress  has  always  taken  the 
stand  that  the  funding  allocation  formu- 
las for  EPA  grants  are  to  be  refined  and 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  avail- 
able information.  It  simply  makes  no 
sense  to  distribute  money  by  formulas 
which  we  now  know  to  be  outdated.  And 
yet  that  is  what  EPA  is  doing  with  the 
$9  billion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  these 
facts  carefully  and  to  Join  with  me  and 
Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Lott,  and 
Mr,  Gene  Taylor  in  cosponsoring  our 
legislation,  which  is  identical  to  H.R, 
4161  introduced  recently  by  the  entire 
Georgia  delegation  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  oiu"  legislation,  a  table  showing 
the  allocation  of  the  $9  bUlion  imder  the 
February  1975  decision  by  EPA  as  com- 
pared with  the  50-50  formula,  and  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Russell  E,  Train 

COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  J9.0G0,000  ALtOCATION 


of  EFA  to  the  Speaker  in  which  EPA  en- 
dorses the  50-50  formula.  Tlie  allocation 
formula  chart  includes  in  parenthesis  the 
percentage  each  State  would  iecei\e  of 
the  $9  billion  under  the  EP.^  a)lac.<tion 
and  under  our  50-50  forni'ila 

The  material  follow  f: 
H.R.  — . 
A  bill  10  aniRiia  die  Federal  Wirier  Po'.li.   .■ni 
Control  Act 

Be  it  encicied  hy  tlie  Senate  and  Hoime  of 
Itepreacatctivcs  oj  Vie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.^senibled,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  205  of  the  Federal 
•\Vater  rol!,,aoa  Control  A'-i  (80  Stat.  b".6; 
33  U.S.C.  1285)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  luSiMting  following  the  fourtli  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Any  s\ims  Intended  by  thLs  Act  to  be  allot- 
ted for  fiscal  years  1973.  1974,  and  1975.  but 
which,  pursuant  to  Presidential  direction, 
were  withheld  from  the  Initial  allotment  lor 
such  fiscal  years  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  by  Uie  Administrator  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  hUn.  one- 
half  In  the  ratio  that  the  population  of  each 
State  bears  Xti  the  population  of  all  State."!, 
and  one-half  on  the  iDasls  of  table  8P-3  i.i 
il.e  final  report  to  Congress  dated  Pebrviarv 
10,  1975,  entitled  'Cost  Estimates  for  Cou- 
.siructlon  of  Publicly  Owned  Wastewater 
Treatment  Facilities  1974  "Needs"  Bwrvey.": 
and 

(•2  I  by  striking  out  the  la.-^t  i^entfnce  thire- 
of  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
•sentence:  "Allotment^  for  fiscal  years  vrhtch 
bPfjin  after  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Jinie  30. 
19'75,  shall  be  allotted  among  f.ue  States  bv 
ihe  .\dininlstrator  In  accordance  with  re-.".i- 
lau.jiLs  proniiUgated  by  htm,  one-half  in  'lie 
ratio  that  the  poptUation  of  each  State  beur.-i 
to  the  population  of  all  State.^,  and  one-half 
on  the  bftsLs  of  table  SP-3  In  the  final  report 
to  Congress  dated  February  10.  1975,  entitled 
'Cost  Estimates  for  Construction  of  Publicly 
Owned  Wastewater  Ttcstment  Facilities  1974 
••Nocds"  Survev'.". 


ri>hruary  1975 
$9,000,000 
lescrvi 
allocation 


EPA  estimates, 

50  percent  needs, 

50  percent 

population 


lncrea"!es  j 


Total (100.00)8,999.9    (100.00)      8,999.5 

Pei'i.jn  I: 

Connectitut (1.72) 

Mime (.87) 

Massachusetts (3.29) 

New  Hampshire """' 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Pfcion  II: 

New  Jersey (7.34) 

New  Yoik (11.62) 

Puerto  Rico (.94) 

Virsm  Islands (.09) 

Region  11 1 : 

Delaware ;  (.63) 

Maryland (J.  31) 

PennsyUanid (5.54) 

Vifginia. (2.80) 

West  Vicginia (.66) 

Diitrict  ol  Columbia (.81) 

Repion  IV: 

Alabama (.  49 

flonda (3.84' 

Geoigia (1. 31 

Kentucky (1.01 

Mississippi (.43 

North  Carolina (1.23 

South  Carolina (.91) 

Tennessee (l.  19) 

Pei^ion  V: 

Illinois ^  (t35)      571.7 

Indiana (2.80)      251.6 

Miehigsn (6.96)     626.0 


+1,396.4 


155.1 
78.5 

295.8 
77.2 
45.6 
22.5 

660.8 

1, 046. 1 

84.9 

7.8 

56.4 

297.7 

499.0 

251.8 

59.4 

72,5 

44.0 
345.9 
117.8 


90. 
38. 

no. 

82. 

107. 


C.  Z9«6) 
(.  5185) 

(2. 8114' 
(.5927 
(.  4239 
(.2400) 

(4.  5391) 

(9,2394) 

(1. 1378r 

(.0562) 

(.3702) 
(3,  5537) 
(4. 3671) 

(.  4239) 
(1. 7888) 

(.2239) 

(1. 269) 
(4. 3189) 
(2. 2108) 
(1. 4330) 
(.8493) 
(2.2784) 
(1. 3783) 
(1.6703) 

(5. 1095) 
(2. 1624) 
(3.9515) 


117.5 

47.9 

259.9 

53.9 

37.8 

21.8 

421.7 ...^. 

844.8 ;. 

37.2 

3.1  

33.fi 

,307.1  +9.4 

403.5 

217.4 

148.7  +89.3 
20.2 

114.1  +70.1 

391.5  +45.6 

199.4  +81.6 

125.8  +35.4 
75. 8  +37. 1 

205. 1  +94. 8 

127.2  +44.9 
149.7  +42.3 

461.4 

196.0 

346.5 


Feliiuary  197  S 

J9,000,00u 

reserve 

»<  location 


LPA  e^tiirate', 

■  '  eiceni  neert-, 
••0  perre-t 
popjlation 


Ifljre.n'-es 


Minnesota (1.91) 

Ohio (5.5^) 

Wisconsin (1.61) 

Region  VI: 

Arkansas (.44) 

Louisiana , (80) 

New  Mexico.. (.17) 

Oklahoma (.71) 

Texas (1.94) 

Region  VII: 

Iowa (1.11) 

Kansas (.60) 

Missouri (1. 75) 

Nebraska (.  *3) 

Region  VIII: 

Colorado (.48) 

Montana (.14) 

North  Dakota (.03) 

South  Dakota (.06) 

Utah. (.21) 

Wyoming (.03) 

Region  IX: 

Arizona (.21) 

California 00-51) 

Hawaii (.55) 

Nevada (.35) 

American  Samoa ,  (.01) 

Trust     Territory    of    Paciric 

Islands (.03) 

Guam (.07) 

Region  X : 

Alaska (.28) 

Idaho (.21) 

Oregon (.86) 

Waahington 0- 15) 


172.0 
497.2 
145.3 

39.8 
71.7 

16.  n 

64.3 

175.  J 

100.0 
53.8 

157.5 
38.0 

43.1 

12  4 

2.8 

5.7 

2). 4 

?.9 

18.8 

9)5.8 

51.9 

31.8 


25.3 

19.2 

77.6 

103.9 


n.6592) 
<■").  1405) 
(2. 0354) 

(1.C33S) 
(I. 3524) 
(3457) 
(1.2911) 
';4.  8fc08) 

(1.1721) 
<  1.0572) 
(1.9843) 

(.5i/o;> 

(.  8367) 
(.2368) 
(.  198S) 
(.  203^) 
(5307) 
(.  1275) 

(.  S..90^ 
(5, t374) 
(6724) 
(.3737) 
(.0154) 

(  1839) 
(.  1186) 

(.4249) 

(.3»17) 

(.9082) 

(1.5496) 


147.8 
4  VI 6 
181.9 

89.5 
lio,  7 

32  0 
112.7 
432.6 

105  8 
96.0 
183.4 

i2.2 

76.0 
21.8 
18.8 
19  1 

6'i  n 

16.7 

88. 3 

893.1  , 

62.3 

33.7 

.7  . 

18.2 
11.3 

42.2 

34.0 

83.5 
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+16.9 

+14.8 
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U.S.  E^•VIRON^a:KTA!, 

PROTFCTtON  ACEMCr, 

Wii.-<hington.  DC  ,  February  Id,  I'jT:-. 
lU'u.  C.\Ri.  B.  Albert, 
SrteaK-er  Of  tiie  Hou-^c  <>/  ftepres'eutc.tire.i. 
\.iisl, inpton,  DC. 

Df  \R  Mr.  SPtAKER.  I  eiiclo.'^e  our  final  re- 
ii  !i  oil  the  resalis  oi  ihe  1974  S^t'ey  con- 
dii"-u-cl  Nationwide  to  esllui;*  e  tUe  cosU  of 
••••ri'irucUon  oi  needed  puhlicly-ov.r.ed 
'  !i,-"A'ater  trfa'meir  v.ork'~.  T'r  .-  •c-poit  is 
Mitimltted  in  compUiu;ce  wuh  .Sec'ion-.  516 
ihi(2)  and  205ift)  of  tlic  FetU-ral  Water  Pol- 
liirioa  Control  Act  Amendment.s  of  lt»72 
(fWPCA).  a-s  lurther  amended  I"  Public 
I  ;.  s  93-24:j. 

ilie  1074  Svu\ey  was  nmncl.-i'.eft  I  ■,  the  lau 
lur  Che  dual  piirpo.-ie  oi  oblaiiv.iiL.  h  coiapre- 
c.eiislve  estimaftf  of  the  co*.!  ■:>*  meeting  the 
^Oils  of  the  PWTCA,  and  oi  fc'jUmatlng 
tlie"-?  casts  State-b"-srafp  ft.s  a  possible  bfisls 
for  allocailon  of  construclion  t;rnii'  funds 
ni'Tliori-^ed  afrer  Ki.>-cal   Year  l'.-'7.5. 

1  submitted  a  Prelltnu.ary  Kepttt  to  the 
Coiii^jess  on  Kepieniber  .<.  li'74,  whiCh  la- 
i:luded  tindmgs  b.ised  on  a  luaited  review  ol 
Ihe  .survey  qtiej-tionnaUes  and  an  traUintiou 
OI  Piiite  repoit.s  on  the  Siuvey.  FoUowa.g  the 
rrel'-nit-iiry  Report,  EPA  con.pleted  a  de- 
»fi:Vd  review  of  all  State  e^t ;niate»- 

Th- re  were  three  basic  reasons  for  tiii-i 
n'.ore  conipieheiislve  review.  Ti.H  litsf  was  to 
.rtentify  and  corre.t  inadvertent  clerical  re- 
porting iniicciiracies.  Ihe  second  \vpa  to 
:iiriiier  evaluate  State  cost  estiuifites  thai 
appeared  to  be  excessive  or  oiheruise  deti- 
.:!ent  ironi  the  ^.tanapuint  of  technical  valid- 
itr  The  third  purpo.-e  uns  'o  riiusidfr  the 
pci-sible  nse  of  the  e^timat'-'  lor  allocation 
purposes  and  to  ideuMfv  data  anotnplies  that 
.■Duld  treat  any  S'.a'e   nniairly. 

.\s  a  result  ol  the  re\iew  EPA  loiiiid  thu' 
•litfi-e  were  wide  difterencs  ui  i'.  >;  upproach 
take:i  by  the  individual  Slates  in  projecimy 

•  he  level  of  e.iiutnt  lin\it!itK>n.-<  ihey  would 
iiiipc*-*  williin  their  Statt-.-  U.  meet  the  1H83 
gjals  of  the  Act.  Although  under  the  Siu-vey 
r.ie  S'ates  projected  any  le;el  o!  treatment 

•  nev  deemed  e---CTtial,  the  data  distortions 
from  those  lew  S'.nt'-s  'akm  •  an  extremely 
■^.riii'.-ent  approach  apper.ted  .-ufhciently  large 
»o  huve  a  pou-nt.!  il  <;dvf-rse  inip:ict  on  the 
development  of  an  equitable  S'ate  allocation 
lorninla.  An  additional  element  of  distor- 
tion occurred  a.s  the  restilt  oi  State-  devlut- 
ij'.^;  irom  the  Survey  GuidcUne.s  or  from  what, 
EJ'A  considers  acceptnble  ^nfiiueerlni: 
^tur.dards. 

The  Agency  has  identi'ied  the  extent  o' 
!i»e  unevcnne-.^  In  data  and  hf>-  developed 
a  separate  set  ol  estimate.s  that  :<re  consid- 
e  ed  to  be  more  equitable  and  acceptable 
when  V  If  wed  lor  their  possible  n-e  m  an  al- 
ocatio.i  toimuU  These  estimau-s  v  ere  de- 
rived through  a  -ubjeclive  Agency  analysis 
r'.nd  more  closelv  portray  the  actual  short- 
term  treatment  plant  and  iiitf-rceptor  re- 
quhemenns  that  wovld  be  met  through  lui.d- 
!!ig  prog'aras  In  tlie  Inimedictte  future 

Included  in  the  final  EPA  adjiij^tttl  H'74 
figures  which  are  presented  in  'lie  attached 
report  l.s  $'.0  blllioii  for  .S.uvey  Cutcgorle-  1. 
ir.  and  IVB  th;.t  refl-ct  the  co^ts  for  the 
L.-aditio:iul  Water  Quality  Protram  of  treat- 
•nent  plants  and  interceptors.  An  additional 
^61  billion  is  Included  for  Categories  fll.  IVA 
•j:.d  V  (Inaitrat'on  Inflow  Correction.  Major 
Sewer  Sy.->tem  Rehatailltailon,  Ktv.  C*  Hectors 
:.:id  Correction  of  Combined  Sev/er  Over- 
flo-As).  The  S'.'ce  estimale^  for  'ne  new  Cate- 
aorv  VI  (Treatment  and  or  Control  of 
S'.oimwuters)  totsl  $235  billion.  Tothl  costh 
for  all  categories  reported  la  the  Snivey, 
tUeitfore.  come  to  $342  billion. 

If  afier  consideration  is  given  to  the  slate 
f'l  data  cornpir.ibiltiy,  the  1974  Sur\e!,  e:tl- 
luatc'j  are  to  be  used  I'T  allocation  pur- 
I>oses.  oidy  Categories  I.  II,  ivud  IVB  are  rec- 
ommended for  Uite.  'Ihe  Ageiic;-  dfijuittd  titi- 
ur*s  ju  these  three  Categories  f  "^  roii-Mdered 


to  be  -"yifficieiitly  acciirate  for  such  purpose."! 
when  viewed  v.i'hin  the  corttext  of  their 
overall  National  validity. 

'I'jie.se  figures  are  al.so  fell  to  be  adequate 
for  u.se  as  an  indicator  of  total  National  re- 
quirements. The  co«t  estimate;*  for  the  new 
Category  VI  (Treatment  and  or  Control  oi 
.Stonn>.\Hfers»,  are  not  cou-sidereci  u.-efifl  as 
e;:her  an  imiicaior  of  aii\  lohii-ttim  reciulre- 
nients  or  for  allocntton  piirp'>ses.  The  A^iencv 
^^rt lulled  cost  pstimmes  for  Ca'egories  III.\, 
IIIB.  IVA.  iir.d  V  have  limited  value  a.s  an 
Indicator  ol  grops  Nntional  ref|iiirements,  but 
are  not  consiMeied  ;<cle(ir.  te  for  aUocatiou 
piirpcises. 

'I.ie  uuevejie.-^s  oi  the  eslimaies.  even 
"h-DUb't  adjusted  Uirc>ii£,h  the  fiua!  review 
proce.---.  leads  me  U\  recomiueud  tlifi',  any  al- 
Kx.Btion  fonnul.i  should  b«>  further  fmpercfl 
nv  t!ie  hicluslon  of  a  population  ."".irtor 

A  :iew  consrructii'i!  grai.t  allocftUon  for- 
mtilci.  :s  iheiefore  re.~f)mmended  thar  would 
be  ^cstd  on  an  eciual  50  percent  division  i)e- 
I'.eeu  population  i>!id  the  Agency  nUju.-li.Hl 
cooi  e.-'imaleH  for  use  iu  allocating  any  nev.' 
f.inds  that  might  be  authorized  over  and 
above  those  authorised  -n  P.L.  92-500  for  Pis- 
cal  Years  1973.  1974,  pud  1075.  With  regard  to 
tnfi  j55  biiUou  of  currently  unallotted  fund'. 
it  ir  the  intent  to  allot  them  pursuaiu  to 
tho  1S73.  1974,  iind  U'75  iormuUs  in  stich 
a  way  as  if  they  had  been  released  iu  llie 
time  periods  intended  b>  the  Act.  Accord- 
ingly. I  do  not  recommend  the  application  of 
»  it'^w  allocrt'lon  formiiifi  to  any  c>f  tlie.so 
ri^.sTve  funds-. 

I    Aould  be  pleased  U>  dIsoUK')  the  results 
of  this  Survey  at  hearings  or  otherwi-e  mi- 
jiier  any  quc-sliou.s  whioh  may  arise. 
Sincerely  yours,       , 

Rl'SStlL  E,    IRAIN. 


H.R    5047 


Tiie  SPEAKER  jjio  tempoie.  Uudei-  a 
yievious  order  oi  tlie  Hou.se.  tiie  gentle- 
man fioni  Calitoiiua  iMr.  MvF.m.L'  i,s 
lecoi^nj^ed  ioi-  5  mimiies 

Ml-.  McFALIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  call  the  Mombeis  Httenlion  to  a  bill. 
H.R.  5047,  I  hilrodiKcd  lute  Monday  to 
place  nearly  fU  natural  ga.s  produced 
and  marketed  in  llu;  United  Stotes  under 
the  couliol  oi  the  Federal  Pov.cr  Com- 
nirs-ijon. 

Specifically,  my  bill  uuuld  aaieiid  the 
Nimual  Ga.s  Act  in  order  to  expand 
flie  juri.sdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
C(>iniiiis.-,ion  with  ifspect  to  the  repula- 
tion  of  natural  Mas  .so  as  to  'j.iw  greater 
as^uraiice  liiat  national  and  regional 
needs  lor  naiuml  ga.s  are  met  in  tinier, 
oi  .shortage.s  ol  n;ilutal  fei.s,  aitd  for  other 
puiiJOses. 

The  bill  Aould  give  the  FPC  autiiority 
to  establish  a  prioiily  allocation  sy.stcm 
to  make  certain  that  natural  gii.s  yets  to 
where  it  is  most  needed  at  the  fah-esl 
possible  cost  to  oin  citizens. 

Durin:,'  re<-ent  weeks  and  niontlis,  Mi', 
.■-■pesker  we  have  lieard  the  natural  ga.s 
iiidu  try.  the  adtninustration,  tiie  FPC, 
and  .some  voices  in  the  Congiess  call  for 
<  ompltte  pricing  dereguhitiuii  oi  new 
.-ource.s  01    natural   gas. 

Stippo.'.edly,  deregulat.un  wruld  allou 
lire  iradilional  miiikel  torccs  to  prevail. 
Natural  ga.s  would  eventually  seek  a 
price  level,  the  tradition  f;oe.s,  that 
would  a.-,i>iue  producers  and  jnarketers 
a  fair  profit,  and  tonsumti.s  a  fair  price. 

Second,  the  deiegulators  sa.v  that  fi-ee- 
ing  ciif-  piice  of  natuial  ga  would  tunnel 
this    valuable    j (-source    from    producer 


Stales,  where  there  Is  plenty,  to  other 
States  where  the  supplj'  level  is  so  lov.' 
that  future  needs  will  not  be  met.  and 
current  needs  are  hardly  met. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Speaker,  natural  gas  is  a 
national  resource,  so  vital  to  our  econ- 
omy and  .social  -.veU  being  that  it  should 
be  available  to  all  at  a  fair  price,  under 
a  di.stribution  program  that  is  in  the  nsi- 
I'onal  interest. 

The  current  pricing  and  distribntiuii 
system  is  seriou.sly  lacking.  I  do  not  be- 
he\e  ihat  deregulation  will  assure  thut 
improvements  will  be  made  in  tlie  na- 
tJonpl  interest. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  pronde.s  a  sys- 
t.-m  of  pricing  and  anooiition  that  is  in 
tne  iiublic  intere.st. 

Let  us  review  the  pix-ettt  nricinu  and 
allocation  practices. 

At  the  present  time,  the  natural  gas 
supply  is  a  feast  or  famine  .situation. 

While  many  areas  of  the  Nation  .searci! 
ou>  enough  natural  aas  to  get  through 
the  winter,  some  natural  pas  producirv 
States  are  running  national  advertise- 
menr,s  inviting  industries  to  relociite 
where  there  is  plenty  of  nntural  kps. 

What  makes  the  diffei-ent  e?  T  believe 
the  answer  is  that  gas  sold  in  intra  state 
commerce  sells  for  about  $1.70  per 
tliou.sand  cubic  feet.  Natural  gus  going 
into  the  interstate  pipelines — those  regu- 
lated by  the  FPC — is  bringing  about  50 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Further, 
much  of  tlie  .supply  is  imder  long-stand- 
ing, long-term  contracts  nhich  bring  the 
prite  range  down  to  20  cmts  pi^r  tlioi.-^- 
and  cubic  ftet. 

Jiimcs  L.  Rowe  Jr.  reported  2  v. ot'k> 
ago  in  Ihe  Wa  shin '.'ton  Post  thai : 

Curreiill;  tiie  FPC  regnlarf  the  price  of 
,tbout  iwo-thirc's  of  the  gas  produced  iii 
the  country,  some  13  7  triSlioii  cubic  feet  c>i 
til.:'  i'2  o  trillion  consumed  In  197.1.  Tiie  rest 
of  the  mts  <"  out  of  federal  control  becan.se 
11  i  .  consumed  \.  ithlii  the  Ijoiders  of  the  state 
in  V  hich  it  w.-is  discovered.  Ihls  uiivfgulated 
i.iis  sells  for  sub.stantifiily  more  thi'ii  the  gn= 
til  •'  now  ■;  acrass  state  lines. 

Tne  result  of  tliis  situation  is  predica- 
blo — less  natural  rt>s  is  leaving'  States  iu 
V  I'jch  il  is  found.  A  producer  obviously 
nould  not  place  new  itaturul  vas  in  in- 
tcr.-tate  pipeline.--,  when  he  c:in  get  more 
ihtin  triple  the  iuterstioe  mice  by  selling 
i*  ill  his  own  State. 

Indu.stnes  and  consuna  >-  in  pit-duc -r 
.Stales  still  pay  a  lair.  ii.oui_,li  iiigl-i;r 
pi  ice  for  natural  gas. 

Still,  with  high  usage — ar.d  perhaps 
war.teful  usage  of  this  resource — in  pro- 
ducer States,  they  still  face  a  natural 
gtis  glut,  while  other  regions  ut  the  Nn- 
ti(ai  staive  for  this  resource. 

The  publication.  U.S.  Nev,-  iV  World 
R<-port  recently  reported  that: 

Hipeliiies.  which  carry  90  percei.i  o!  the 
iiHtnial  gus  .--upply  for  32  .States,  have  liiid 
to  lurn  increHslngly  to  otfaliore  wells,  which 
aro  committed  to  the  inter.stiuo  nuirket  under 
ternis  of  their  Federal  leases. 

The  onshore  pii>ehne  I't-rcentage  of 
n;itural  ga.s  has  shrunk  iruui  75  percent 
to  33  percent. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  National  energy 
shortage,  Mr.  Sptalur,  and  we  need  new 
.sources  of  supplies,  and  a  pricing  system 
liiat  is  fair  to  tlie  inodiuer  and  the 
consumer. 
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Placing  Intrastate  natural  gas  under 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  would 
free  the  e.xisthig  supplies  for  national 
distribution. 

Placing  this  resoiu-ce  imder  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  would  provide 
a  system  of  pricing  that  ifi  equitable  to 
the  producer  and  consumer. 

Few  would  argue  that  the  price  of 
new  natural  gas  should  seek  a  new  level, 
but  tWs  level  should  be  controlled  by  an 
agency  that  is  responsible  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  the  job  of  Congress. 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  protect  the  fam- 
ily energy  budget. 

I  believe  my  bill  would  perform  this 
vital  task  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  increase  the  amount  of  energy 
available  for  use  by  creating  a  federally 
chargered  corporation  to  explore  and  de- 
velop imtapped  energy  offshore  and  in 
our  heartland. 

Moreover,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
control  the  prices  and  profits  of  the 
major  corporations. 

I  consider  this  new  bill  to  be  one  more 
piece  of  legislation  designed  with  the 
purpose  of  insuring  the  greatest  possible 
economic  equality  and  faii'ness  for  our 
people. 


MODERNIZED  PENNY  POST  CARD 

Tire  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  in  modified  form  to- 
day I  first  introduced  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress. It  Is  my  belief  that  the  need  for 
this  bill  has  only  increased  in  the  inter- 
vening years. 

This  bill  would  bring  back  the  penny 
post  card,  or  the  modem  equivalent 
thereof,  makmg  it  possible  for  the  poor- 
est people  in  the  land  to  communicate 
with  their  friends,  family,  perhaps  even 
their  Congressman. 

I  know^  the  arguments  presented 
against  this  proposal  by  heai-t — that  It 
would  cost  too  much  money,  that  it 
would  be  used  predominantly  by  busi- 
ness. 

I  find  these  arguments  unconvincing. 
It  does  not  seem  Impossible  to  me  for 
the  Postal  Service  to  be  efflcicnt  enough 
to  handle  post  cards  for  a  pemiy  In  a 
modern  Innovative  way.  If  they  cannot, 
surely  this  means  of  assuring  every 
.American  the  right  to  have  his  voice 
heard  is  worth  subsidizing. 

As  to  -he  argument  that  business  and 
bulk  mailers  would  swamp  the  Postal 
Service  by  their  use  of  the  modernized 
penny  post  card,  the  remedy  Is  simple. 
Provisions  could  be  added  to  assure  that 
the  penny  rate  would  only  be  available 
for  personal  communication  between  in- 
dividuals. Any  commercial  use  of  the 
penny  post  card  could  be  avoided. 

Surely  we  owe  the  people  of  America 
the  right  to  communicate  with  each 
other  at  a  cost  tliat  Is  not  prohibitive. 
The  high  cost  of  communication  by 
phone  or  telegraph  makes  those  methods 
out  of  reach  for  many  Americans,  but  the 


cost  of  postage  has  risen  so  high  that  it 
is  too  much  for  some  people  to  pay. 

We,  in  Congress,  talk  a  lot  about  lis- 
tening to  the  people,  but  unless  we  take 
action  on  the  modernized  penny  post 
card,  equivalent  large  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans win  not  be  able  to  afford  to  be 
heard.  Can  we  afford  not  to  hear  them? 


IRS  STATISTICS  CONFIRM  TAX 
AVOIDANCE  OF  NATIONS  OIL 
COMPANIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ttie  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik),  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  just  released  its 
preliminary  report  on  corporation  sta- 
tistics of  income  for  1972.  The  report 
confirms  what  we  have  long  suspected — 
our  Nation's  crude  petroleum  and  natu- 
ral gas  mining  corporations  and  petro- 
leum reflnlpg  and  related  corporations 
pay  almost  no  Federal  income  taxes.  The 
statistics  read  as  follows: 

C-.idc  petroleum  and  naturul  5'  s  niiiiuc 
companies 

[In  tbotjsandisj 

Net  Income  (less  deficits) i-,  989,  047 

Income  tax  (total  amount) 1,639,920 

Foreign  tax  credit 1,392,714 

Investment  credit -  18,  er; 

Approximate  total  taxes  actually 

paid  to  the  United  States 1'28,  529 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  indi'r.tiip' 

and  manufacturing  corpornzionn 

[In  thousands] 

Net  Income  (less  deficits) -.  $.5,924,761 

Income  tax  (total  amount) '2.  305.  854 

Foreign  tax  credit..- 1.659,843 

Investment  credit 132,68.5 

Approximate  total  taxes  actually 

paid  to  the  United  States 613  326 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  IRS  sta- 
tistics coimt  the  amount  paid  to  foreign 
governments  as  part  of  the  total  income 
tax  figure.  I  have  subtracted  those  pay- 
ments to  foreign  governments,  because  It 
has  been  well  documented  that  most  of 
these  "taxes"  are  actually  royalties  or 
costs  of  production  and  not  really  Income 
taxes  at  all.  Recently,  there  was  a  major 
lawsuit  against  the  IRS.  protesting  i-ts 
i-ulings  which  have  permitted  these  pro- 
duction payments  to  be  counted  as  taxes. 
TTie  suit  was  dismissed,  not  on  Its  merits, 
but  for  lack  of  standing  of  the  plain- 
tiffs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  IRS  does  not 
provide  all  the  data  necessary  to  com- 
pile precise  percentages,  In  general,  it 
appears  that  the  oil  mining  companies 
are  paying  an  effective  U.S.  Income  tax 
rate  of  4.3  percent  on  nearly  $3  billion  In 
profits.  The  petroleum  refining  and  re- 
lated companies  are  paying  an  effective 
U.S.  income  tax  rate  of  10.3  percent. 

I  suspect,  that  the  same  low  tax  rate 
still  prevails,  despite  the  enormous  and 
growing  windfall  profits  of  the  Industry. 
Once  again,  these  figures  document  the 
urgent  need  for  oil  tax  reform 


man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FISHER,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  montir 
a  53-year-old  constituent  with  23 
years'  Federal  Government  service  con- 
tacted my  office  for  help.  He  complamed 
that,  despite  being  2  years  away  tvoin 
retirement,  he  had  been  given  10  days  oi- 
ficial  notice  Lt  which  to  decide  whether 
to  accept  a  cross-country  transfer. 

My  oflSce  has  been  notified  also  of  the 
merger  of  two  Federal  Government 
.services  necessitating  relocation  of  of- 
fices and  thus  possibly  leaving  50  curi  er;; 
employees  without  Jobs. 

During  these  times  of  economic  uncer- 
tainty, such  reasslgnments  and  reloca- 
tions can  force  extreme  hardship,*^  on  the 
employees  involved. 

The  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
where  most  Federal  oCQces  have  their 
headquarters,  is  obviously  the  mo.st  deep- 
ly affected  by  location  decisions.  Yet 
Congress  has  no  central  role  here  nor 
a  regular  .source  of  information  on  -ucli 
matters. 

Today,  I  am  Introducmg  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  executive  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  to 
give  Congress  advance  notice  of  certain 
propo.sed  actions  that  wo-old  affect  Fed- 
eral civilian  employment.  These  would 
include  certain  planned  organizational 
or  other  changes  which  would  result  in 
tiie  reduction,  transfer,  or  relocation  oi 
an  appreciable  nu.iiber  of  Federal  civil- 
Ian  employees. 

I  am  submitting  thi.s  bill  as  a  ba.sis 
for  discussionf  and  formulation  of  per- 
haps more  comprehensive  legislation. 

This  bill  would  at  least  put  Corpress 
on  notice  when  a  move  or  oth.er  maior 
change  is  planned.  In  this  v^ay,  the  Con- 
gress could  participate  in  determining 
v^hether  a  particular  change  i>  consist- 
ent with  a  Government-wide  location 
policy. 

Since  many  of  my  con.stituents  a'-o 
affected  Ly  Government  relocation  de- 
cisions, this  advance  notice  would  be 
helpful.  It  would  allow  me  to  insure  thm 
my  constituents  also  were  given  adequa-.t 
notice  of  moves  and  that  their  concerr.s 
and  needs  regarding  their  own  employ- 
ment futures  were  given  proper  consid- 
eration. The  bill  would  provide  those 
constituents  with  a  reasonable  opiwrtu- 
nity  to  seek  further  civilian  employment 
with  the  Governtnent  in  the  same  corn- 
muting  area. 

I  expect  to  place  tliis  matter  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  i-epional  caucus  in  order  tiiat  the 
views  of  my  congres.-ional  nf^'iaiibov 
migh!  be  lu-ard. 


HARDSHIPS  FOR  EMPLOYEES  IN- 
VOLVED IN  REASSIGNMEKTS  ANT) 
RELOCATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  U;ider  a 
i'lcvious  order  of  tJie  House,  tue  gentle- 


PERSONAL  EXPL.\N.A.TION 

'Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rtco.-a  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr,  MIKVA,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
was  out  of  the  Capital  this  afternoon  on 
urgent  official  business.  I  was  imable  to 
be  present  to  vote  on  two  committee 
funding  resol'jtioiis  which  were  voted 
upon  eailltr  loday.  Had  I  been  pies>ent. 
I  would  liave  voted  "no"  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  House  Resolution  267,  provld- 
i:iS  funds  for  the  Committee  c:i  the  Ju- 
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flitiary,  and  "no"  on  the  amendment  to 
Hoa^e  Resolution  150  pertaining  to  the 
Coaimittee  on  Rules. 


FOR  SALE:   UTILITY  INVESTMENT 
TAX  CREDITS 

I  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
tioint  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
iraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act,  H.R.  2166,  passed  by  the 
Hou^e  on  February  27.  increa.ses  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit — ITC— from  7  per- 
rent  to  10  percent.  For  public  utiUty  com- 
panies, the  ITC  was  increased  by  250  per- 
cent— from  the  cm-rent  4  percent  to  10 
I>ercent  of  capital  expenditures.  Tlie  cur- 
rent limitation  of  50  percent  of  taxable 
hability  that  may  be  offset  by  the  utiU- 
ries'  investment  tax  credits  has  also  been 
increased  to  100  percent,  and  carr>-back 
and  carrj'forward  provisions  have  also 
bt-en  liberalized. 

All  of  these  mea.^uros  were  instituted 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  an  attempt  to  address  two  problems: 
First,  supposed  inadequacies  in  electric- 
ity production  and  money  available  to 
build  utihty  plants  and  second,  the  need 
to  generally  stimulate  the  national  econ- 
omy— to  create  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  argued  that  increashig 
the  ITC  for  utilities  would  not  accom- 
pli.'ih  either  of  these  results.  In  fact,  It 
amounts  only  to  another  Federal  tax  ex- 
l)enditure  that  would  show  Uttle  or  no 
justification  after  it  had  become  firmlj- 
rooted  in  Uie  tax  code.  Since  the  annual 
increase  in  electricity  consumption  is 
down  significantly.  It  appears  that  utili- 
ties will  be  given  an  incentive,  througii 
H.R.  2166.  to  build  new  and  additional 
iacihties  that  will  not  be  needed.  Addi- 
tionally, since  utilities  are  traditionally 
capital  intensive  instead  if  labor  Inten- 
sive, we  can  expect  few  if  any  jobs  to  be 
c  reated  with  the  himdreds  of  millions  of 
flollars  we  wUl  be  giving  utilities  In  ITC's. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  never  been 
conclusively  proven  that  an  investment 
tax  credit  causes  companies  to  make  ad- 
ditional capital  expendltm-es  at  all.  Sev- 
eral responsible  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted—Wood and  Panlchl,  1965;  Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1962;  Castellano,  1972:  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board.  1962; 
Rlnfret  Boston  Associates,  1972— that 
.suggest  that  an  ITC  has  very  little  if  any 
effect  on  industry  capital  sp^idln^  plans. 
Now,  to  add  to  the  billions  given  away 
In  H.R.  2166  In  investment  tax  credit.s 
lo  all  industries,  a  witness  before  tlie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  week 
suggested  that  the  Congress  consider  leg- 
islation to  allow  utility  companies  to  sell 
their  excess  tax  credits.  Don  C.  Frlsbee. 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  tlie  Pacific 
Power  Si  Light  Co..  testified  on  March 
13: 

I  »hiiik  Due  simple  aud  eflectu*  way  Cou- 
RreKs  could  make  the  Investment  tax  creaii 
avaOable  to  aU  utUlttee,  thus  providing  nec- 
tai,»rj  CHdii  to  theU  conatruction  programs. 
WOU14  b«  to  permit  utOltlea  to  seU  tbelr  tm- 
used  credlU  to  the  hlglieet  bidder,  which  I 
siiggest  should  he  another  corporation  »> 
as  to  avoid  problems  inherent  In  the  sale  of 
t«K  credits  to  higher  bracket  taxpayers. 

We  think  that  any  legl8l»tlcm  permitting 


the  sale  of  tus  credits  should  also  pr.'VicIf 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  uot  be  ta.xed 
to  the  utUlty  and  ihnt  .State  ;  nd  Federn! 
regulatory  bodies  should  be  precluded  from 
tising  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tlie  credit 
as  a  direct  or  Indirect  substitute  for  operat- 
ing revenues  In  rate -making  proceedlnjrs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Frisbee'.s  statement 
tliat  utilities  have  more  tax  credits  tliaii 
they  can  use  is  the  most  effective  argu- 
ment against  the  continuation  of  that 
tax  break  that  I  can  tiiink  of.  And  not 
only  docs  Mr.  Frisbee  want  to  be  able 
to  sell  extra  credits,  but  he  wants  tho 
income  from  those  sales  to  be  tax  free. 
As  if  that  is  not  enough,  he  goes  on  to 
propose  that  the  Congress  not  force  State 
utiULy  commissions  to  treat  that  income 
as  cverjday  revenue — ^since  such  a  meiis- 
ure  could  mean  a  decrease  in  the  utility'.s 
rate  base  and  a  consequent  decrease  in 
charges  to  consumers. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  tli::*  tiie  Congrcv. 
V.  ill  reconsider  its  earher  approval  of  tlie 
increased  Investment  tax  credit — partic- 
ularly the  ITC  for  uUUty  companies.  If 
our  goal  for  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  Is  to 
get  cash  back  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
and  to  stimulate  jobs,  the  investment  tax 
section— title  ni— is  not  appropriate. 

In  tiie  past,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  pro- 
posed measures  that  would  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ITC  to  only  the  amount 
of  capital  expenditures  above  an  Indus- 
trys  average  new  investment.  If  we  con- 
tbiue  to  allow  tax  "incentives"  for  nor- 
mal, everyday  spending,  we  can  no  longer 
call  the  tax  credit  an  incentive,  but 
rather  only  a  simple  and  IndLsciimlnat^^ 
sub.sidy,  or  an  out-and-out  gift  fix>m  the 
Federal  Government  ;uid  the  American 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hopo  all  members  will 
&i\e  the  continuation  of  the  imesdnent 
t;iv  ,  if-c'it  lurtlier  thought. 


Mr  SOI..AI!/.  for  30  minute^.  March  21 
l!t75. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  coa-Ncnt,  leave  of  ab- 
seiue  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
t  I'll  busjiiess. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

IJ>  unanhuous  consent,  pei-mlsslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
lien-'tof ore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  K£MP,  for  10  minutes  tonionow. 
Saturday.  March  22,  1975. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
dky. 

Mr  Cll\  ELAND,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  YoL'Nc  of  Ala.ska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patterson  of  California!  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material :  • 

Mr.  Oinn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McPall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  mlnutea,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fisher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms:.  HoLi/MAN,  for  10  minutes,  Ujday. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\LARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlssion  to 
roiise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:  t 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instaiicf^s 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  im;tances. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  four  instances 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Madican  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patterson  of  California' 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  fotu-  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  10  instances. 

Ml-.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 

Mr.  Downey  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  10 
instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Rangel  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  . 

Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Hall  in  two  iiustances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Collfornla. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Ms.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Maguire  in  1 0  instances. 

Mr.  Baldus. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  HAWTCIN.S. 

Mr.  DoDD. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  five  InstaiKres. 

Mrs.  Keys. 

Mrs.  Spellmav. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Symington. 

Mr.  WiRTii. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
<*         TIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill,  and  joint  resolutions  of  tlie 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1236.  An  act  to  extend  and  umeud  the 
Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974,  and 
fr*  other  purposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
A  i^ri  culture. 

S.J.  Pes.  Ifi.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  rcfjuesi  the  rresldent  to  ls.siie  a  proc- 
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lar.u'.iloa  de.siunating  Moy  1:'.  197.5,  a.s 
"American  Busines.o  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfiiL-e  unci  Civil  Service. 

S  J.  Res.  33.  Joint  rtoolutioii  authorizing 
;iud  directir.g  the  Pre.sicient  to  declare 
.'.lekaandr  I.  Solzheniiavu  an  honoiary  citizen 
of  tl^e  Uniied  States  of  Amt'ri-a:  to  the 
Commiuee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  5G  Joint  resolution  to  f.tuhorize 
:ind  request  the  Prebident  to  proclaim  April 
6,  1975.  as  a  day  of  obsservauce  of  the  thlr- 
luth  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the 
survivors  o;  the  holocavisi;  to  tiie  Conmiittee 
on  Eo.st  Ofiice  and  Civil  Service. 

S  J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  av.thorize 
p  Id  rtqnest  the  President  to  pioclalm  the 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Month",  to  tlie  CcmimiUce  on  Po.^i  Office  and 
Ci\  il  .=;orviic. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  tl:at  the  House  do  now 
adjouin. 

Tlie  motion  v. as  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  7  o'clock  and  2.5  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Saturday, 
Maich  22.  1975,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECL" 


riVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
lollows: 

G32.  A  letter  iioni  the  Uiider  Secretary  of 
Labor,  stilting  the  opposition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  the  provisions  of  the  Older 
.•\nierlcan.«  Amendments  of  1975  (H.R.  3922) 
v/lilch  would  extend  the  Older  American 
Coinmvmily  Seivlce  Employment  Act  for  4 
yenr.s  with  autiiori/aTioiiT  totaling  4700  mil- 
lion: to  the  Coinniiitee  on  Education  and 
L.ibor. 

633.  .\  letter  I'voui  !he  .^s.ii^taiu  Secretary 
of  Slate  ior  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mit; ing  a  draft  oi  proposed  legislation  to 
;inthori/p  a  U.S.  payment  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975  to  the  United  Nations  for  expenses  of 
Uie  Uniied  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus;  to  the 
Conimii  tec  on  International  Relations. 

634.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
.•^ocurlty  Assl.siance  Agency,  transmitting 
withdrawing  a  pr.iposed  foreign  mililary 
sales  letier  of  utfer  to  tlie  Government  of 
Morocco;  lo  '..le  Conimiuee  on  International 
Relations. 

635.  A  letter  Irom  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence cla.ssilication.  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  iw  amended  (8  USC  1154>d)i;  lo  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

636.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  of  August  16,  1971, 
as  amended,  which  established  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere, to  increase  and  e.xteud  the  appro- 
priation nuihoriaztion  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisiierlcs. 

637.  K  letter  from  the  Ch.iiniian,  Jolm  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perlormins;  Arts. 
tran-smit'lng  the  annual  report  of  the'ceuter 
for  tiseal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  72  Stat.  1700 
and  78  Stat.  4;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

63S.  A  letter  from  the  SecivtaiA  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  oi  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  o'    l')54  to  p'lable  exporters   U)  oblaln 


a  refund  of  manufacturers'  e-iclse  laxes  in 
certain  cases  where  the  articles  are  exported 
by  persons  other  than  the  manufacturers, 
producers,  or  Importers  of  the  articleji;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Recfived   From   the   CoMPmotLEK   Genebai. 

639.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  savings  expected  from  better  u^e  of  truck 
warranties  by  Government  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

640.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genera! 
of  the  United  States,  tran.smittiug  a  report 
of  the  need  to  eliminate  the  incentr.e  tor 
accumulating  military  leave;  jointly  to  th.? 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 

641.  A  letter  from  the  Compi roller  Gei;erai 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  repon 
on  opportunities  lor  improving  computer 
use  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint;  jointly  to  tiie 
Committees  on  Government  Opeiatioiis  and 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

642.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Geiural 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  what  is  being  done  about  individuals  who 
fail  to  file  a  District  of  Columbia  income  tax 
return;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  the  Distiict  o: 
Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PASSMAN;  Committee  oi  eoniererite. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  4592.  (Rept.  No. 
94-108) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama;  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3780. 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  increase  of  the  Fed- 
e>al  share  of  certain  projects  under  title  23. 
United  States  Code;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-109).  Referred  to  the  Comma- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  stare  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Coininii'.ee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  355.  A  resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4592.  An  act  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposse  (Rept. 
No.  94-110) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clau«e  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNtJNZIO  (for  liimself.  Ms 
Abzuc,  and  Mr.  Obersiar)  : 
H.R.  5312.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  nations  aUled  or  associated  with  the 
Uniied  States  in  World  War  I  or  World 
War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  5313.  A  bill  to   amend   the   Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  and  the  Trade  Reiorm  Act 
of   1974   to  ease   restrictive   limitations   on 
credits  to  be  made  available  for  export  sales 
of  American   gcOds  to   the   Union   of  Soviet 
Socialist    Republics;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  BRODHEAD : 
H.R.  5314.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  tlie 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit   refusals  to 
deal  and  other  discrlmiiUvtions  based  on  re- 
ligion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicisrv 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  : 
H.R.  5315.  .\  bill  to  timeiid  cliapier  2;)  of 


tit!e  16,  \."jued  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
certain  election  campaign  practices,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Hoii'-e 
.•^dnlinlstration. 

HR  5il6  A  "Mil  to  amend  the  Interns! 
HeVf'm.o  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  medical 
deduction  for  cert.iiti  expcn.'ies  Incurred  in 
connection  with  the  birth  of  a  chiid  adopted 
by  the  taxpayer:  to  the  Committee  on  Wa.- 
."•lid  Means 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself.  M 
.'iEs'rc.  Mr.  Blocin,  Ms.  Chishol:... 
:^Ir.  Edc.\r  Mr  F.i.sctLL,  Mr.  Fithun 
Ms.  Hoi.Tz:.iAN.  Ms.  Keys.  Ms.  >hEY- 
NER,  Mr.  P.^iTisoN  of  New  York.  Mr 
Pepper.  Mr.  Sasbai.-fs.  Mr.  Schecek. 

Ms.    SCKROEDER,    Mr.    SEIBmiNG,    Ms 

•S-'ELLMAv.   .Mr.   Sr.inK.   Mr.   Tko.mp- 
SOK,  Mr.  TsoroAS,  Mr    Waxjian,  Mr 
Ch.\eles    H.    Wilson    of    California. 
Mr     WiETH,    Mr.    SoL.AR.'     and    Mr 
Yoi-K'j  Oi"  Geoigia)  : 
H  r:    5317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  luipoiaid- 
nient  Control  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  no 
rescission  of  budget:  authority  proposed   b\ 
tlie  President   -rhall   take  effect   unless   and 
until  the  Congress  has  pr..:,sed  a  hill  incur- 
po'-.^tlng  such  rescis-«ion;   to  the  Coir.mi  i  • 
on  Rnlet-. 

By  Mr  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
HR  5318.  A  bill  -o  amend  the  Intt-ruul 
Rever.ue  Code  of  19=4  to  d».-nv  any  deduction 
tor  e.'cpenses  of  at- ending  business  conven- 
tinn=  outside  Tiie  United  Suites;  to  the  C'>in- 
nut'ee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv    Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabnma     .  'or 
himspli"  ...id  Mr    -Sikes.  ; 
H  R     5319.    A.   bill    to   amend    the   Ftrte'-Al 
Vrade  Commission  .^et  to  prohihit  the  Fed- 
eral Trad"  Commi-.-:  mi   from   requiring   atiy 
perion     par'ncrship.    or    corporation    to    file 
Ijie  of  bt.si.i^ss  reports;  ^o  the  Comnilrtee  on 
lntersviT.=  f.nd  Foreicn  Commerce. 
B;>  Mr.  FOLEY? 
H  R   ,".:-i20  h  bill  to  authorize  ihe  ."Secrttar'. 
o;    -lie    Interior   to   establish   and   operate  a 
ici-    on  Lake  rrankMn  D.  Roc.sevel'  as  part 
o;   Uie  Columbia  Basin  project.  Washington: 
lu     me    Comnuttoe    (■n    Pu'.jhc    Wrrks    and 
1  rhiisoortatlon 

By  Mr  FORD  .''  Michigan  (for  him- 
.s<.'U  and  Mr^.  Bvrkf:  of  Californial  : 
H.R  5321  A  hill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
^'andiiids  .Xct  of  rati,  to  require  prenoti- 
fica' ion  t,,  alr^?ctert  employees  and  commu- 
nities <n  d'slocation  o;  business  concerns,  to 
provide  sasi^tance  liiu  hiding  retraining  i  to 
employees  who  autfer  employment  ^  loss 
thioufh  the  disloc-.tion  of  business  concerns, 
to  business  concerns  threatened  wi'h  dlMo- 
cadon,  and  to  affected  communities,  to  pre- 
vent Federal  support  for  unjustified  disloca- 
tio.i.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conuni'- 
tec  II  Educa-  ion  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  FUQUA; 
H..H.  bi22.  A  bill  to  en^ible  c;;'i!e  pi(.:uicr>  r 
to  Establish,  nuance,  and  ci-ny  out  a  co<5rdi- 
na  .>'d  pn^yrani  "t  re.search.  producer  and 
can-s'.iaier  education,  a.nd  promotion  to  im- 
prove manit^in.  and  develop  markers  for 
cat'ie.  beef  and  beef  products;  to  ine  Com- 
ni't ^tf  Dtj  .'Sericulture. 

B\  Mr  GONZALFZ; 
ii.R  fjL>3  A  biJi  to  amend  ti.ie  39.  Unn- ci 
-S  a^cs  Cone.  .;s  eimcted  by  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  to  provide  a  l-cent  fio.sta-;-: 
irtte  lor  postii!  cards  and  post  card^.  to  ilie 
Coin-r.t'tre  un  Post  Ottice  and  Civi!  Service. 

By  M'     H.AMMERSCHMIDI-   i  for  huu- 
sv-l:  and  Mr.  Teaouf)  : 
HK    bi-2i.  A  bill  to  amend  title  .38  of  tlie 
Cared  States  Ctxle  to  au'horize  the  relea.se 
of   Uie   names  and  addresses  oi   pre.sent  or 
formei   personnel  o:   tlie  armed  services  and 
their   dependents  under  certain  condiii(>,i-: 
♦u  ue  Co:)miittet  on   Veterans'  .Ajtairs 
By   Ml.   HELSTOSKI: 
HR.  bi2o    A  bill   to  amend   title  5  of   ihe 
Uni'.ea    Stfites    Code    with    respect    to    the 
•>b«er\a!ice  of  Veterans  Days;   to  the  Com- 
mit :e.-  o.    P.i~'  Ofiuv  and  Civil  .Service. 
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Hy  ?.!3.   HOLTZMAX    i  for  hcrerii  una 

Mr.  DcNCAN  of  Oregon)  : 

H'.n    5326.  A  bUl  to  provide  Joint  and  siir- 

■>r.-,'      8niiu:'y      benefits      under     private 

peii&lou  pljr*  tjai>ed   uj>ou  the  parti npant'8 

«^e»ted  btineijt;  jointly  to  the  Comiujltees  on 

".•i;a::ou  -uid  Lab^r  and  Ways  .lu'J  Meuib. 

By   Mr    MAHON: 
fi.R.  5327.  A  bui  to  re.'^rve  a  >ijie  fur  the 
1-0  or  the  Snilth.scnnan  InsiiUition;   to  Uie 
Con  mutes  on  He  use  Adnilnloiration. 

HJl.  5328.  A  bUl  to  RUlhorlze  tne  Sml'-h- 
*^  ■nian  luatituMon  to  plan  itiu&eum  -iijiport 
(ncUitles;  to  the  Couunittte  on  H:n'''e 
Administration. 

By  Mr  MEEDS; 
K.R.  5329  A  bll!  to  aulhoiLze  a  hia.tfd 
v,ii\cr  of  the  child  labor  provlalous  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1'j33  with  re- 
spect to  certain  agnrnltiuitl  hand  liarvt.-t 
laborers;  to  the  Committee  ou  ErUtcp  ion  nnd 
Labor 

B^-   Mr.   NOWAK: 
HR.  5330.  A  bill  to  air.eud   l.cle  5  ui  the 
L'ljited  States  Code  »nh  respect  to  the  ob- 
-vervance  of  Veterau^s  Days;  to  the  Coianiiit«e 
oil  Pott  Office  ari<J  Cl\i[  Service. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  i  f or  hlui&elf  &i;d 
Mr.  Hit.  =-^1  (by  reqaesfi  : 
HR  5331.  A  bill  CO  amend  tlie  Bank  H<  kl- 
U'S  Company  Act  of  l?>5b.  as  amended,  to 
provide  special  prjceduies  U.r  :he  acqul.si- 
Ucn  of  faUlug  bauKi  or  bank  holduig  com- 
paiues  and  for  the  acquisition  ol  banks  or 
bank  holding  conApanies  in  emergencies,  to 
'he  Ccniini;:ee  .a  Bt-.nkhit:.  Cmiencv  .uiU 
Hnvili.g. 

By  Mr  W^VLSH: 
H.Tl  5332.  A  bill  to  ainfud  me  UisH.-.rer  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974  to  perm!!,  the  proceeds  of 
certain  loaui  to  be  u.-;'d  to  construct  pro- 
tective mtaiiires  for  the  prevencloa  of  future 
dr.mr.ge:  to  the  Comimttee  ou  Public  Works 
a.id   rr.msportitlofi. 

Ey  Mr.  WHITE  (for  hiE.:,e;f.  Mr.  Cci.- 

I.IN3    or    TexB-s.    Mr,     Milfoko.    Mr. 

Po.^GE,    ar.d    Mr.    Pat.m.vn)  : 

If  n    53.J3.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1152*8) 

r'l  the  Social  Securuv  Act  to  provide  that  any 

State  vvitn  a  state^.ido  profe«5;ioaal  standards 

review  orgaiu^tiou   shall    be   e^tabllshea   as 

one  arei  for  wuich  a  prole.-jional  st.mdard.s 

review   oryaiiization  cay    bo   designated,    i: 

''uch  State  requests;  Joln-ly  to  the  Coiniiiit- 

tees  ca  Ways  and  Moan.s  and  intersta-.e  and 

P'oreiga  Cowaiier^-e. 

By  Mr.  .ADAMS: 
HR    5334.  .\  bill   to  teruuuate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  .igreerneui;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pllblic  Works  and   1  raii.spoiation. 

Bv  .Mr   ANDRLWS  of  No;  th  Dakita: 
H.P..  5335.  A  bii;  -o  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standaxds  Ac:  of    lyja   to   exclude   from    lus 
coverage  patlent.i   employed    by  State   hosp- 
itals and  other  Sf.ite   livstltutiurLs  prl:;:,iri:v 
en<;aged  m  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  ayed.  or 
the  mentally  ill   or  defective;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EJuc.^tiua  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    BELL  (by  request): 
H  R.    533G.    A    bill    to   prohibit    the   ship- 
ment   lu    Itucrstate    co.mmerce    oi   do^t    in- 
ttnded   to   be   used   to   fight  other  dogs  for 
piirposea   of   sport     wagenng.   or   enterta'.n- 
ment;  to  tho  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BIAGGI; 
H.R.   5337.   A   bill    to   anicnd    the   Internal 
Raveuue   Code  of    1954    to  provide   a   repay- 
ment for  part  ot  the  Federal  excL-.e  tax  paid 
(■Ti  ga.>oUne  end  special  luels  iced  In  taxi- 
crib*.,   to  the-  Cinmiiitee    in  Wavs  and  Means. 
By     Mr.     BIAGGI     '  for  '  himself.     Mr. 
DowNiEv.   Mrs     1  t.oYD   of   Tenne.s.see, 
Mr    Hanley,  Mr    LoNa  of  Maryland, 
Mr    HASTiNr.3.  Mr.   Di-nc.*n  of  Ten- 
ne<!^ee.    Mr.    Min-i.sh.    Mr.    Nichols. 
Mr   PAVMA.N    Mr.  Phicf.  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
MoLio;t\,v        Mr        Porstthe.      Mr. 
Michel.   Mr    Cot  t  ins   of  Texas.   Mr. 
Broww   of  California,   Mr.   O  Beien, 
Mr   MttnPHT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pike. 
Mr.   Ds-vrN-F,   ?Tr,  Mil-^ciri.   Mr    Pfp- 
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PEB.  Mr.  BuRTiE  of  norlda.  and  Mr. 
Moore  )  : 
HR.  5338.  A  bill  tc>  ai.icnd  the  Omnibu, 
Crime  Control  iJid  Safe  Streets  Art  of  1968 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  a-s-sistance  under 
»iuch  act  that  laWjenfureement  agencies  have 
m  e-Tect  a  binding  law  exiforcement  oihceis 
bill  of  rights,  to  the  Couimlttee  ou  the  Ju- 
dicial y. 

By    Mr.    BLr\GGI     (for    himself.    Mr. 
DowNLv.  rir   Hann.«.fokd.  Mr.  Dom- 
inic k     V.     Daniels  .    Mr.    F.oi-.    Mr. 
Thien.  and  Mr.  Fithian)  : 
H.R.  5339.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Immigra- 
tion Bad  Nationality  Act  to  provide  penal- 
ties for  cert;iln  persons  who  employ,  or  who 
refer    for    emj.loyment,    aliens    who    are    in 
the   United    States   illegally,   and    for   other 
ptirposcs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   BRGYHILI.    (lor  tdmsell    and 
Mr  Przves)  : 
HR.   5340    A    bUl    to   amt nd    the   Federal 
Tr.'ide    Commis-siou    Act    (15    U.S  C.    44.    45) 
to  provide  that  exclaslve  terntoilal  arrange- 
ments  used   In    the   distribution    or   i.ile    of 
privata   lalsel    food    products    shall    not    bo 
deemed  per  se  unlawful,  but  shall  be  Judged 
under   tlie   rule  of  reason  standard;    to   llu» 
Committee  oii  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
ir.:-;ce. 

By  Mr.  BL'RCENER  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
I.iNT.   :.'r    Kicks.   Mr.   L.vgomabsino. 
and  Mr.  Robinson) 
HR    6341.  A  bill   to  transfer  jurisdiction 
■  vcr  the  food  .-tami)  program  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,   and   V.elfare;    to 
the  Ccmmlllce  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  BURGENER  (for  himself  nnd 
Mr.  B':.\r.D  ■  :'  lennes-see) 
H_R.  5342.  -A  hill  to  amend  title  5.  Unltod 
States  Code,  to  provide  fur  a  reduced  re- 
tirement arnv.ity  for  a  Meml>tr  of  Coui-iess 
•.vho  remains  in  othce  after  becoming  70  years 
of  age;  jointly  to  the  Committees  en  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  nud  House  Adminis- 
tralion. 

By  Mr   PHILLIP  BURTOiV: 
H.R.  5343.  A  bill  lo  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  Civilian  government  for  the  trust 
territory  of  the  Pacific  I.-,lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  In'erlor  and  I.'-.s;U:ir  Alialr.s 
By  \L'    CH.APPELL; 
H  R.   ,5344     A    bUl    t  .,   umend   titles   II   a.id 
XVIXI  of  the  Sjclal  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
the    lequlremeut    tiiat    an    individual    must 
have  been  entitled  to  dis.ibihty  t)e:ied*s  for 
at  least  24  consecutive  months  in  order  to 
qitalify  for  medicare  on  the  basis  of  disabll- 
l  y:  to  the  Committee  on  Wav.s  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DANIELSON: 
H  R    5345    A   1)111   to  unuiid   the  Copyright 
.*.-l  of  1909,  a.id  for  ether  purposes;  to  the 
tcmmittee  ou  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DRIKAN  I'for  himself,  Mr. 
M.\Gi.-tRE.  and  Mr.  W..>n  Pat)  : 
H  R.  5346  \  bill  to  amend  the  Ira^joi'iid- 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  no 
rescission  of  budget  authorily  proposed  by 
the  President  shall  take  eCect  unless  and  un- 
ru  the  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  Incorpor- 
ating such  re.scUslou.  to  the  Conumtiee  on 
Rule.-,. 

By  Mr   EILBERG: 
H.R.  5347.  A  bill  to  amend  t:t!e  IV  of  the 
Higher  Edu;-,ition  Act  of   1965.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  xo  the  Ccmmittee  oii 
Eduf  itlon  and  Lab  ^r. 

II  R.  5348.  A  bill  U)  amend  title  II  of  the 
.SocidJ  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
<'u.de  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  Individual 
who  has  attained  age  63  may  elect  to  treat 
any  employment  or  self-employment  per- 
formed by  ium  as  not  covered  for  social  secu- 
rity benefit  purposes  and  exempt  from  social 
rfciirlty  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Wars 
.'i.id  Means. 

By  Mr  E.N'GLISH  (for  himself,  Mr 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  .Mr. 
Bdrleson  of  Texas.  Mr.  CAiiTtR.  Mr 
Dx.i:-,"!N-Ki.  :,Tr    Dr-MCAN  of  Teunes 


sec.  Mr.  HiCHTOWER.  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr. 
JoHNsoM  Of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lori,  Mr  JTc- 
DoNALD  of  Georgia,  Mr.  MocttE,  Mr. 

RlS-TNlIOOVFR,      Ms.      SCHBOEDER.      Mr. 

SFnFLtrs.  Mr.  Shiplfv.  Mr.  ErtiD, 
nnd  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas)  :' 
H.R.  5;;49.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
rural  hospitals  shall  be  nxempt  Ijv  a  p"rio.l 
of  18  month.s  from  the  requirements  and 
provisions  of  title  XI  of  tlie  .Social  Sc-uiity 
Act  relating  to  prof «-.« local  st.Tnd.^ids  re- 
view organizations,  and  fnni  the  1972 
amendments  to  titles  XVIII,  XIX.  and  V  of 
'uch  .ict  (and  tlu'  recently  approved  rc-f.ulu- 
tlons  relating  thereto)  on  utUh-anon  review 
and  utilisation  control  under  the  modlciue. 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  healtli 
program?;  and  to  pro\  ide  for  a  6-iaonth 
siudy  of  Bltcrnntive  methods  of  utili?a»ion 
review  nnd  utUiaation  contrcil  for  stich 
hospitals:  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Way.s  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Fofeigii 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  FI^=.HER: 

HR.  5350.  A  bill  to  amend  atle  5,  Unittd 
Stales  Code,  to  require  the  ho.»ds  of  the  re- 
.snectivo  executive  nt'enclca  to  provide  the 
Congrr^ss  with  adran'-e  notice  of  certain 
plannetl  orianlzational  and  other  chnnses  or 
actions  which  would  airecl  Federal  civilian 
employment,  aiid  tor  other  parposps;  to  the 
Committee  cm  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sfr\  ice. 
By  Mr  FREY: 

H.R.  5351.  .A  Ijill  to  ame  Id  the  :ut  of 
AugU't  24.  1966,  OS  amended,  to  assure 
humane  treatment  of  certain  animals,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD: 

HR.  5352.  A  bill  to  repeal  l!:e  Reul  E>ta;e 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  it  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ae!.i- 

sriio.M:,  Mr.  Cabter.  Mr.  McCoLLisxrR, 

Mr.    TALCfiTT,    and    Mr.    Y'ov.no    of 

AlasVa)  : 

HR.  5353.  A  hill  to  reestablish  the  fiscal 

integrity  oi   ilic  Government  of  the  United 

States,  throtigh  the  estab!i.:hn'.c.it  of  controls 

with  respect  to  the  levels  of  its  '■»v-p.u..s  and 

budget  outlay.s.  and  the  pre rvi.atlon  of  the 

budget,  and  for  .other  purpos.?s;  to  the  Com- 

:nittee  on  Rules 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HR  5354.  A  bill  to  ameid  the  Internal 
r.t>venue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tlie 
excUid.ibillty  irom  t,ro.ss  income  of  disability 
pension  payments  to  an  indl.ldual  shall  be 
determined  without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
the  Individual  has  reached  retirement  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Roe,  and  Mr  Mi-rphy  of  New  York)  : 
H.R    5355    A   bill   to   amend    the  National 
.School   Lunch   and   Child  Nutrition   Acts   la 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special  food 
service  program  for  children,  the  special  sup- 
plemental   food    program,    and    the    school 
breakfast   pros-ram.   and   for  other  purposes 
related   to   strengthening   the   school   lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labcr. 
By  Mr  ROGERS; 
H  R    5356.  -A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  State,  Code  in  order  to  provide  service 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  pen.sion  to  th.e  widows  of  such  veterans; 
to  t".  •?  Committee  on  Veteraui'  Affairs. 

By    Mr     ROONEY    (for    hhnself,    Mr. 
SKrBiTz,    Mr.    Hungate.    Mr.    Met- 
c.\LFE,  Mr.  Hetner.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr. 
Florio.  I.Ir.  Staggers,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
srNAGA)  : 
H  R    5357.  .\  bill  to  authoiize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
promotion  of  tourist  travel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  STAGGERS: 
HR.    5358.    A   bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Railroad  Safe-y  Act  of  1970  ard  the  Hazard- 
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ous  Materials  Transportation  Act  to  adthor- 
ize  addltlonsd  appropriations,  and  fqfr  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  InlteKtate 
imd  Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 

H.R.  5359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  and  other  laws  to  discharge  obli- 
gations under  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances  relating  to  regulatory  con- 
trols on  the  manufacture,  distribution,  im- 
portation, and  exportation  of  psychotropic 
substances;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5361.  A  bill  to  Uicrease  benefits  pro- 
vided to  American  civUlau  internees  In 
Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  5361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 

HJl.  5362.  A  bin  to  amend  the  luiernal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax,  to 
increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
mg  certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 

HR.  5363.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  641  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  require 
certain  proceeds  from  the  disposition  of 
lands  within  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  to 
be  made  available  to  the  States  within  which 
such  lands  are  located;  to  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROOMPIEIiD: 

H.J.  Res.  346.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  th© 
United  States  relative  to  the  assignment  at 
public  school  students;  to  tlie  Commltt«B 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
hunself,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Dent,  and  Mr.  rtoLANO)  : 

H.J.  Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24,  1975,  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  FITHIAN: 

H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  and  adoption  of  the 
American  marigold  as  the  national  floral  em- 
blem of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
O'Neill.  Mr.  Conyer.s,  and  Mr. 
MAGtnRE)  : 

H.J.  Res.  349.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24,  1975,  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 


brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN   (for  herself.  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Speixman, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wn.soN 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H,J.  Res.  350.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  with  respect  to   the  pardon 
power;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEMP; 
H.J.  Res.  351.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  last  schoolday  in  April  a.s  "Na- 
tional Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  Our  Flag  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.   MADIGAN    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  McClobv,  and  Mr.  Raiis- 

BACK)  : 

H.J.  Res.  352.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  from 
June  8,  1975,  through  June  15.  1975,  as  "Na- 
tional Wheelchair  Athletes'  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Thomas  J.  Watson. 
Jr.,  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Admhiistratlon, 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.J.  Res.  355.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  an  election  for 
the  office  of  President  and  the  office  of  Vice 
President  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  both  iii  the 
office  of  President  and  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident, or  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  President  if  the  person  serving  as  Vice 
President  was  chosen  as  provided  by  the  25th 
article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,   Mr.   Carney,   Mr.   Cotter, 
Mr.    Erlenborn,    Mr.    Gaydos,    Mr. 
Grasslet,  Mr.  Haknapord.  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Kemp,   and 
Mr.  Mtirtha)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.   189.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concern uig 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Annun- 


.10,   Mr.    BrcHANAN.   Mr.   Burke    of 
Massachtisetts,      Mr.      Cotter.      Mr. 
Debwinski,  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Oi.m- 
Mo,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  P.^ :  - 
TEN.    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Str.mion,    Mr. 
VANDva  Veen,  Mr.  Walsh,  and   .Mr 
Zefereiti)  : 
H     Con.   Res    190.    Concurrent    resolution 
requesting   release   of   two  Ukrainian   intel- 
lectuals: I'j  the  Committee  on  Internatif.'ini] 
Relation.s. 

By  Mr    HOWARD: 
H    Ees.  354.  Resolution  creating   a  select 
comniirtee  to  study  the  Impact  and  rainifl- 
calions  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
ubortioji;   to  t;ie  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  el.ru:-c  4  of  rule  XXII.  mcmui  i.il- 
« t-:e  presented  and  referred  us  follow.^,: 
By  the  SPEAKER: 
1.7.    Memorial    of    the    Legi.slature    of    The 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to  funds 
for     the     Washlugicju     Metropolitan     Area 
Transit  Authority:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

68.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  o!  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  problems 
of  reservation  and  nonreservatlon  residents 
of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  I.i- 
terior  and  Insular  Afifalrs. 

69.  Also  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Stpte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  expanding  ptibMc 
assistance  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

70.  Also,  memori.il  01  the  Senate  ol  the 
Slate  of  Hawaii  relative  to  tiie  procedure  lor 
allocation  of  public  assistance  funds;  to  m.p 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

71.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  t  ne 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  program  <>f 
aid  10  families  with  dependent  children-  to 
(lie  Comtnittee  on  Ways  and  Menns. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIO.VS 

Under  clame  1  of  rule  XXII.  privaw 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  5364.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Pre.-,l- 
deni  to  appoint  Capt.  Ferdinand  Menden- 
hall,  U.S,  Navy  Reserve  (retired),  to  tlie 
grade  of  rear  udmiral  on  the  Reserve  Re- 
tired Lifit;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service.s 

ByMr.  EILBERG: 

HR.  5365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Federal  employees;  to  the  Connnitt*e  on 
Post  Otttce  and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE  -  i^rirfai^,  March  21,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  Pi'esident  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Metcalf). 


PRAYER 


Tlie  Reverend  John  L.  Pharr,  stated 
clerk,  National  Capital  Union  Pi'esby- 
teiT.  and  pastor.  Fifteenth  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

God  of  all  times,  space,  and  eternity, 
your  mercies  are  new  to  us  every  morn- 
ing. Amidst  the  changing  of  the  seasons 
you  are  forever  the  same.  On  this  first 
day  of  spring  speak  to  us  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  new  beginnings.  Evidence 
abounds  of  the  resurgence  of  life  in  the 
world  of  nature.  Remind  us  of  the  need 


to  renew  our  souls  and  create  in  us  clean 
hearts,  O  God. 

Hear  our  prayer  for  these  Senators 
here  gathered  for  another  day  of  noble 
work.  As  they  endeavor  to  write  our  Na- 
tion's laws  upon  the  tablets  of  stone, 
write  upon  their  hearts  your  law  and 
your  eternal  truths  which  speak  of  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  righteousness.  Help 
them  to  do  that  which  they  cannot  do  by 
themselves;  do  for  them  that  which  they 
cannot  do  at  all;  and  give  them  the  in- 
sights to  know  the  difference.  Grant 
them  wisdom  and  courage  for  the  facing 
of  this  hour  and  the  living  of  these  days. 
Amen. 


the  proceedings  of  Thur.sday,  March  20. 
1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 


THE  WORK  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  reading  in  the  press  about  Mr. 
Ron  Nessen,  the  press  attache  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  stated 
most  recently  that  the  Congi'ess  has  been 
playing  to  the  galleries.  I  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  Nessen  that  he  come  up  and  take 
a  look  at  the  empty  galleries,  it  is  now 
8:05  ajn.,  to  wliich  we  are  playing,  I 
would  suggest,  also,  that  he  take  note  of 
the  hours  which  the  Senate  has  been 
putting  in  throughout  this  year,  and  I 
would  extend  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Nca- 
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sen  to  come  up  and  to  observe  at  first- 
hand, rather  than  to  comment  In  isola- 
tion about  what  Congress  is  doin?.  He  Is 
v<\  establishing  good  relations  between 
the  President  and  Congress. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sl.all 
re.spond  briefly  to  tlie  majority  leader's 
I.  Oiunients  by  pomting  out  that  Mr.  Nes- 
M'n  is  only  statint;  facts  when  he  surrgests 
:i.;it  it  i.s  not  the  President  who  is  aban- 
t'';ning  our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia — it 
1.S  Consrc.  ".  And  U  k  Congress  that  will 
I'.ave  to  bear  the  responsibility  which 
liistory  will  attach  to  its  action.  Perhaps 
I  .'hould  say  its  inaction. 

In  another  orea.  I  think  the  President 
:.>  perf«;t;tly  justified  when  h.e  points  out 
that  Congress  is  taking  <\n  inordinate 
amount  of  time  in  passing  tlie  very  ur- 
gently needed  tax  legislation.  It  is  not 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  American  peo- 
\Ae  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  actions — and  Inaction — by  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  this  tax  legislation 
do  not  reflect  the  highe«t  degree  of  re- 
s;x)nsibility. 

I  join  tl;e  majority  loader  in  taking 
note  of  the  long  hours  that  Congress  is 
v.orklng.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
speaking  for  the  President  has  suggested 
that  Congress  is  not  putting  in  long 
hours.  I  hope,  however,  that  those  long 
liours  will  produce  better  results  than 
we  have  seen  so  far. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  .-ay  that  I  was  not  referring  to  President 
Ford,  for  whom.  I  reiterate.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  affection  and  respect.  I  am 
referring  to  the  statements  that  are  be- 
in?  Lssued  every  hour  on  the  hour  by 
ti;e  White  House  Press  Secretary. 

I  point  out,  all  things  considered,  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  special-Interest 
types  of  amendments  being  oflered  to  the 
tax  bill,  that  we  are  being  delayed  some- 
what. However,  after  a  shaky  start.  I 
tliink  the  Senate  Is  conducting  itself 
with  dignity  and  dispatch  and  that  v,e 
are  now  approaching  a  time  when  we 
can  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tax 
tunnel. 

But  I  do  net  like  anyone  to  denigrate 
the  work  of  Congress,  especially  of  the 
Senate,  when  I  know,  as  does  the  acting 
Republican  leader,  that  the  committees 
nre  working  assiduously,  doing  every- 
tliing  they  can  to  expedite  legislation, 
and  that  Congress  basically  is  ti-ying  to 
cooperate  with  the  President. 

I  point  out  that  the  calendar  is  pretty 
clean  at  this  time.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  happens  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Con-iXnittee  on  Foreign  Relations — 
that  is.  the  acting  Republican  leader— 
as  well  as  the  majority  leader,  now 
speaking,  are  aware  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  did  report  an  as- 
sistance bill  for  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  not 
on  the  calendar.  I  have  said  to  the  pre.ss 
time  and  time  again  this  week  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  bring  it  up  once  it 
reached  the  calendar  and  before  we 
recessed.  Now  it  is  too  late.  It  is  not  on 
the  calendar.  It  Ls  still  In  committee,  even 
though  it  has  been  reported— not  with 
my  approval,  may  I  say— and  therefore 
we  are  In  a  dilemma. 

However,  to  blame  Congress  for  a  lack 
fif  application  to  duty  and  to  do  It  on 
on  hourly  basis  Is  carrjing  a  dlstoi-tlon 


too  far.  Again,  t  extend  an  Invitation  to 
Mr.  Nessen  to  leave  his  ivory  tower  and 
to  come  up  and  see  just  how  filled  the 
empty  galleries  are  that  we  are  playing 
to — as  he  says — and  also  to  note  how 
dDdicated  the  Senate  is  in  its  application 
to  its  cor.stitutional  responsibilities. 

Mr.    WEICKER.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  few  minutes? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  vield. 

:Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  respond.  In  deference  to 
tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, who  certainly  puts  in  long  hour.s 
and  has  tremendous  expertise  with  a 
variety  of  subjects.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  he  is  expressing  the  frustration  of 
many  of  i:s.  We  are  trying  to  accomplish 
meaningful  results  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

However,  I  have  to  depart  from  the 
as.=istaiit  minority  leader  on  a  point  I 
have  heard  in  the  past  few  days.  Someone 
has  to  respond. 

Tills  business  of  Congress  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  governments, 
whether  Uiey  be  in  Cambodia  or  South 
Vietnam,  is  rubbish— rubbish.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  American  people,  by 
their  commitment  of  lives  and  money, 
honored,  miny  times  over,  their  commit- 
•■lents  to  those  nations.  So  too,  the  Con- 
gre.=;s  of  the  United  States  has  honored 
its  cotmnitinents  to  those  nations,  being 
the  bviying  of  time  in  order  for  tho.se 
tiovemments  to  gain  the  respect  and  sup- 
port of  their  own  peoples. 

I  am  asked  the  question  by  those  who 
ser\'ed  in  Vietnam.  'The  time  I  spent,  the 
sacrifices  I  made,  were  they  honorable?" 
The  answer  is.  "Yes.  they  were." 

I  do  not  demean  those  sacrifices.  Tlie 
fact  is  that  those  sacrifices  were  dishon- 
ored by  those  governments  which  used 
that  time  not  for  their  people,  not  to 
establish  a  broad  base  of  support,  but  for 
their  own  personal  ends.  That  Is  why  we 
are  in  trouble  today,  not  because  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  or  the  at- 
titude of  tlie  American  people. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  over  the 
past  10  years,  it  Ls  that  we  cannot  do  the 
people's  homework  for  Lon  Nol  or  Thleu. 
They  have  to  do  the  job:  that  is  where 
the  primary  responsibility  lies. 

I  have  heard  the  old  domino  ihetuiic. 
It  belongs  to  an  earlier  time.  This  rhet- 
oric of  Congress  fault  is  the  same  as 
ray  Democratic  colleagues  giving  standby 
authority  to  the  President.  He  Is  damned 
if  he  does ;  he  Is  damned  If  he  does  not. 

The  same  holds  ti-ue  about  "Congress 
fault."  That  Is  rubbl.sh  and  should  be 
stated  as  such. 

My  feelings  go  to  this  so  deeply  that  I 
am  no  longer  going  to  sit  back  and  hear 
persons  say  we  dishonor  our  commit- 
ments. Southeast  Asia  commitments  have 
been  honored  both  inside  and  outside 
this  Chamber.  Now  the  time  has  come  for 
those  governments  to  do  what  we  cannot 
do  for  them.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
every  single  additional  appropriation 
with  the  exception  of  humarfltarian  aid. 
Maybe  it  more  emphasis  had  been  put 
on  that,  these  governments  would  not  be 
ia  such  weak  shape  at  thi.s  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wi.-.h  to  say  that  I.  too.  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  humanitarian  aid,  covering  food. 


medical  supplies,  and  the  like,  to  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia  which  are  now 
involved.  I  do  think  that  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  in  that  respect,  but  when  it 
comes  to  military  aid,  Uiat  is  another 
matter. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  spent  pretlv 
close  to  $150  billion  in  Southeast  Asia, 
nnd.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  reasons 
V.  hy  we  are  discussing  a  $30  billion  def- 
icit— deficit — tax  bill  today  is  because 
of  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  causes  of  the  Inflation 
wliich  confronts  the  Nation  at  this  mo- 
ment as  well  as  the  Increase  in  the  price 
of  oil  fourfold  over  the  past  13  or  14 
months  are  based  on  that  huge  expen- 
diture of  funds  in  an  area  in  a  pait  of 
the  world  in  which  we  liave  no  vital  in- 
terest, which  is  not  tied  to  our  security. 

I  suggest  most  respectfully  that  it  Is 
about  time  for  the  executive  branch  of 
this  Government  to  contact  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk  directly  in  Peking,  rather 
than  indirect^'  and  through  tliird  par- 
ties and  third  persons,  in  the  hope  that 
something  can  be  done  without  further 
delay  to  bring  about  a  retJLm  of  peace 
and  stability  to  the  people  of  Cambodia. 
a  people  who  have  suffered  greatly,  not 
because  of  what  they  have  done,  but  be- 
cause, in  port,  of  what  we.  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  done  to  them. 

So.  rather  than  issue  releases  indicat- 
ing that,  in  one  way  or  another,  through 
thiid  parties  and  third  countries,  we  have 
been  tr>ing  to  establLsh  contact  with  Si- 
hanouk. I  think  it  is  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  assume  control  of  our 
foreign  policy  insofar  as  negotiations  are 
concerned.  I  suggest,  again  most  respect- 
fully, that,  rather  than  Indirect  negotia- 
tions, direct  negotiations  be  undertaken 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
some  time  left.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  let 
the  record  stand  as  it  is.  Every  President 
for  the  last  35  years,  from  Franklin 
Roosevelt  to  Gerald  Ford,  has  recognized 
that  helping  other  free  nations  to  protect 
tliemselves  from  aggression  Is  in  Ameri- 
ca's interest.  No  one  was  more  articulate 
on  the  point— no  one  thrilled  the  Ameri- 
ciin  people  and  the  world  more  than  did 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  .said 
It  this  wa.v: 

Let  the  v.ora  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
p'.w-e.  to  fnend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has*  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
icans— iKvm  In  this  century,  tempered  by  war, 
disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud 
of  oiir  ancient  heritage — and  unwilling  to 
wjtne^.s  or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those 
luminn  ri^hxs  to  which  thLs  Nation  has  al- 
ways been  committed,  and  to  which  we  are 
coniR^.ltted  today  at  home  and  nrov.nd  the 
world. 

Let  c. ery  Nation  know,  whether  U  wishes 
Vi-i  well  or  lU.  that  we  shall  pay  any  pnc*. 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support 
any  friend,  oppose  any  foe.  In  order  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty. 

As  I  see  It,  that — In  effect — Is  tt-hat  the 
Senator  from  Comiectlcut  Is  saying  1« 
rubbish  today. 

Now,  we  are  copping  out,  we  are  aban- 
doning oiu'  friends  who  fight  against  ag- 
gre.^lon.  We  are  not  willing  now  to  i>u* 
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years  ago— to  help  our  friends  resist  ag- 
gression when  they  want  to  do  the  fight- 
ing ihenisclves. 

it  is  not  the  President  of  the  United 
c-tjtc- — not  a  Democratic  or  Republican 
Pri..';ident — who  is  making  that  deter- 
•i,;,i;aiop.:  it  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
StiUes.  Ai:id  as  I  have  said,  the  Cjnsress 
Gl  llie  United  States  must  bear  the  re- 
soon-ibility  for  its  decision. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  v.i:!  the 
St'nator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glrnl  to  yield  to 
the  di.«tinguis!ieri  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  just  J'ke  to  reiter- 
ate a  suggestion  I  m.ide  2  or  3  days  ago 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  that  is  I  urge 
the  administration  to  send  the  majority 
leader  os  a  representative  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  make  cont^ict  with  Mr.  Si- 
hanouk. I  know  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  great  reluctance 
about  'he  matter  because  of  his  great 
respect  for  the  constitutional  division  of 
powers  and  because  of  his  humility. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  the  leadership's  time  has  ex- 
pired. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut   'Mr.  Weicker) 
I  is  recognized. 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  would  ji:st  like  to  say  that 
I  can  think  of  no  man  in  the  United 
States  who  is  in  better  position  to  make 
contact  with  Prince  Sihanouk  than  the 
majority  leader.  He  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  Far  East  ever  since  he 
began  serving  in  Congress.  He  is  re- 
spected by  Prince  Sihanouk  as  well  as 
other  East  Asian  leaders.  I  think  he 
could  provide  a  real  sei-vice  to  this  coun- 
tiy  as  a  special  negotiator  and  I  would 
liope  that  the  administration  would  seri- 
ously consider  the  suggestion  that  was 
initially  proposed  by  the  jimicr  senator 
from  Wasliington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  re- 
peated by  me  a  few  days  ago.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  carefully  consider 
this  proposal,  and  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  would  be  willing  to  .sei-ve  in  that 
capacity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  reiterate  "again  and  again  and 
again" — the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  referred  to  President  Fi-anklin 
D.  Rocjsevelt  to  recall  that  phrase.  May 
I  say  the  foreign  policy  in  the  area  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware— the  third  Senator  from  Montana, 
may  I  say,  he  being  a  native  of  my 
State — has  suggested  is  the  responslblUty 
ol  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  line  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches  which 
I  have  made  it  a  point  never  to  cross. 

So  I  would  reiterate  my  suggestion 
that  direct  negotiations  be  conducted  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State,  the  agent 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  In  Pe- 
king, to  see  if  something  cannot  be  done 
to  bring  the  bloodbath  which  has  been 
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occurring  for  so  long  in  Cambodia  to  a 
close  forthwith. 

And,  If  the  Senator  will  allow  nie,  may 
I  once  again  reiterate  what  the  cost  of 
Vietnam  has  been.  I  have  indicated  that 
it  has  been  $150  billion  to  date,  '^ut  tlie 
estimated  cost  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
according  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States,  1973,  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
based  on  an  end  to  the  war  in  1U70,  is 
Uiat  the  cost  will  be  $352  billion,  and 
the  payout  will  extend  to  approximately 
the  year  2045. 

All  that  in  addition  to  55.000  Ameri- 
cans dead  and  303.000  Americans 
wounded.  We  have  paid  a  bloody  price 
in  many  respects  for  an  involvement 
which  never  should  have  taken  place,  in 
an  area  which  Is  not  vital  to  the  security 
and  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
want  the  record  to  show — and  I  will  al- 
low the  distinguished  assistant  minority 
leader  to  correct  the  record  himself — 
that  the  distinguished  assistant  minority 
leader  is  entirely  within  his  rights  to 
quote  me  and  then  comment  upon  my 
quotation,  but  please  do  not  quote 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  then  say  I  called 
his  words  rubbish.  That  is  the  Sanator's 
interpretation,  not  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
I  want  to  record  to  show  it. 

I  remember  after  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  there  was  a  reception  at  the 
White  House.  It  was  a  reception  to 
which  I  was  invited.  I  learned  that  there 
were  several  of  my  colleagues  who  had 
not  been  Invited  to  that  reception,  and 
I  inquired  as  to  why. 

I  found  out  that  since  I  had  supported 
the  administration  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam I  was  invited.  Those  who  had  not. 
Including  many  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  were  excluded  from  that 
reception,  which  carried  the  title  of 
"Peace  With  Honor."  The  Implication 
was  that  those  who  did  not  support  the 
administration  either  did  not  want  peace 
or  were  dishonorable  men  and  women. 

That  is  the  exact  type  of  situation 
which  is  recurring  now.  Those  who  do  not 
support  these  additional  funds  for  Cam- 
bodia or  South  Vietnam  are  either  dis- 
honorable or  do  not  want  to  achieve 
peace. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Those  are  the  Sen- 
ator's words,  and  not  mine.  Does  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  saying  they  are 
my  words.  I  have  not  alluded  to  any- 
thing. The  assistant  majority  leader  may 
attach  what  construction  he  chooses. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thought  the  Senator  ^ 
was  suggesting  that  I 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  Speak  for  yourself. 

That  is  exactly  the  situation  we  are 
confronted  with  today.  We  are  dishon- 
orable men  if  we  do  not  vote  the  funds; 
dishcmorable  men,  or  men  impeding  the 
cause  of  peace,  if  the  funds  are  not  voted. 

I  would  suggest  to  tny  colleagues  that 
the  cause  of  peace  is  far  better  accom- 
plished by  hoping  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  the  world  as  they  exist  abroad 
and  at  home. 

If  we  had  been  paying  attention  to 
those  who  were  starving,  to  those  with- 
out a  roof  over  their  heads,  to  those  who 


were  ignorant,  to  those  who  were 
diseased.  I  would  suggest  democracy 
would  be   the  stronger. 

This  is  not  10  years  ago.  Time  has  been 
bought  by  American  li\'es  and  American 
money  for  Cambodia  end  South  Viet- 
nam to  engf.ge  in  humanitarian  activi- 
ties. 

The  .statements  coming  from  the 
White  House  that  imply  in  any  way  that 
it  is  Concress'  fault  relative  to  happen- 
ings in  Southeast  Asia,  those  statements 
are  rubbish.  They  are  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  they  are  the  t%-pe  of  state- 
ments which  could  only  cause  histoi-y  to 
r.'.'cat  itself  in  a  \ery  tragic  way. 

I  would  hope  t)ie  United  States  would 
ahvay.s  sta.id  firm  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. The  problem  is  there  has  to  be  a 
definition  of  tlie  word  "friend"'  and  the 
definition  of  the  word  "freedom." 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  definition 
by  the  Governments  of  either  Cambodia 
or  South  Vietnam  which  defines  "free- 
dom" and  "friend"  in  a  way  de.ser\ing 
of  the  support  of  either  Congress  or  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  mean  to  get 
sidetracked.  But  I  seethed  wh^n  the 
"Peace  'With  Honor  Reception"  took 
place.  This  time  I  am  countering  the 
shot  v-hen  it  takes  place,  ?nd  not  waiting. 
Yes.  let  us  argue  issues  but  let  us  not, 
by  inuendo.  indicate  that  because  of  dif- 
ferences some  arc  engaging  in  dishonor- 
able acts.  Such  characterizations  have  no 
place  in  the  debates  on  this  floor  in  ino- 
nouncements  from  the  Wliite  House. 

< Later  in  the  day  the  following  pro- 
ceedings occurred: ) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  cddre.^spd  t'ne  ch..ir. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

I'.Ir.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  ir.vsell  2  mi.iutes 
01  my  time  and  reser\-e  the  remainder. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  past  24 
hours.  Congress  has  been  accused  of  hav- 
ing been,  and  I  quote,  "niggardly"  in  its 
provision  for  military  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  might  be  useful  for  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  have,  in  fact, 
the  figures  with  respect  to  pro\islon 
made  for  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

As  of  February  28.  $521.5  million  had 
been  obligated  for  Vietnam  military  aid. 
out  of  the  total  siun  of  *700  million  which 
was  appropriated. 

Of  this  amount,  $158  4  million  hod 
actually  been  expended  There  was.  on 
that  date — 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Nel- 
son). The  Senator  will  suspend  until  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  important  iulormation.  I  would  sug- 
gest tliat  all  Senators  take  their  seats 
so  that  we  can  hear  this  rebuttal  to  what 
has  been  circulating  downtown  about  the 
fault  of  the  Congress  recently  on  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Chaii . 

As  I  liad  Just  remarked,  as  of  February 
26  there  was  still  remaining  in  the  pipe- 
line $363.1  million,  and  in  addition  there 
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was  the  suiu  of  $173.3  million  wliich  liud 
not  yet  even  been  obligated. 

Now,  under  tliese  circumstances.  Mr. 
Frp.-:^ident,  I  tiiiiik  it  is  clearly  lUusoiT 
to  bhune  the  Congress  for  having  been 
iiiggardly  when,  in  fact,  the.se  hundreds 
of  million.--  of  dollars  iiave  been  appro- 
puated  by  the  Coi.^re.^.s.  are  available 
10  the  Department  of  Defense  for  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  Goveniment  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  which  have  not  yet 
even  been  drawn  upon  at  the  time  that 
a  substantial  supplemental  request  of 
■ome  .S300  million  has  been  made. 

l.lv.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  1  i.:n  haiipy  lo  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  Information  as  to  where  and 
how  and  in  what  manner  the  $22  million 
recently  discovered,  or  imcoveied.  for  u.sc 
in  Cambodia,  came  from? 

I  am  interested  becau.se  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  there  has  been  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  found  money. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  must  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  I  do  not 
have  the  answer  to  his  question,  but  that 
since  he  and  I  both  are  members  of  the 
Appiopriations     Committee,     I     would 

hope 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
join  with  me  in  the  next  appropriate 
hearing  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wiiere  we  might  pursue  the  question  of 
how  a  tKJOkkeeping  error  might  be  made 
of  $21  million  or  $22  million. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Semiior 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  w.ll  say  that  I  will 
not  only  join  with  him  but  all  of  us  In 
the  Congress  should  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  who  has 
called  for  a  hearing  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  a  general  Investigation 
by  the  General  Accomitlng  Office.  I  think 
we  will  find  out  where  this  •  :ound' 
money  comes  from. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  join  in 
the  spirit  of  that  suggestion  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  I  hope  at  the  same 
time  we  can  keep  public  the  bookkeeping 
with  respect  to  Vietnam,  so  that  the  pub- 
lic can  be  fully  informed  as  to  what 
moneys  have  been  appropriated,  how 
much  has  been  spent,  how  much  reniain.s 
to  be  spent.  That  not  only  will  be  good 
for  our  general  imderstanding  of  the 
situation,  but  it  may  prevent  these  $21 
million  or  $22  million  errors  from  liap- 
pening  again. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG.  WIU  the  Senator  yield  fo;  a 
i'.:'..'inimous-conscnt  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  In  the  event  cloture  is 
\  oted  today,  any  amendment  that  would 
have  been  germane  to  the  House  bill  as 
It  was  .sent  to  the  Senate,  or  to  the  com- 


mittee amendment  as  origuially  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
well  as  the  bill  as  it  presently  stands, 
would  be  GOi-mane  nfter  cloUiie  has  been 
invoked. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  only  know 
of  one  amendment  that  I  understand  has 
not  been  placed  at  the  dck.  It  is  an 
amendment  very  similar  to  one  placed  in 
the  committee.  It  does  relate  to  taxes.  It 
will  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ali'bama  'Mr.  Sparkman',  I 
behtvc. 

Mr.  LONG.  II  has  to  do  with  industrial 
rt'vcmie  bond-;,  and  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  be  considered  germane. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Re.-^ervina  the  right  to  ob- 
ji"c  t.  I  do  intend  to  offer  an  amendmentr 
wnich  has  to  be  redraited  becau.se  of  the 
ihangcs  yest-erday.  as  a  sub:Uitute.  It  will 
I'c  a  one-.shot  ta.x  rebate.  I  think  It  i.s 
.wrm-Tne.  but  I  wi.sh  to  make  certain  thiit 
the  rule  of  peimaneness  is  not  rai.sed  In 
that  .'-en.se. 

^'l•.  LONG.  I  believe  it  will  be  germane. 
Ii  it  is  what  I  think  it  is.  I  will  be  glad  to 
;i:-k  that  it  be  germane,  but  may  wc  see 
ihe  amendment  before  we  ask? 

Mr.  ROTH,  Then  I  .shall  have  to  object 
to  uiianimous  ron.sent  until  we  get  agree- 
ni'^nt  on  that. 

It  consists  of  a  tax  rebate,  investment 
credit  for  bu.^iness;  it  will  include  the  oil 
deplp.lion  allowance,  exactly  the  way  the 
.Svnate  pa.s.sed  it  with  the  allowance  for 
ilic  aged. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  it  will  be  jicrmane. 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
rei>.aided  as  gemiane. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  several 
unanimous-consent  requests  are  agi-eed 
to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  time  remaining  under  the  10  minutes 
allotted? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  are  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consen*, 
also,  Mr.  President,  that  all  amendments 
at  the  desk,  in  the  event  that  cloture  is 
invoked,  be  regarded  as  having  met  the 
1  eading  requirement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  iiio  tcm- 
iinre.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  nidored. 


COM.MITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  se-ssion  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDER .\TION  OF 
H.R.  4296 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  action  Is 
completed  on  the  tax  cut  bill  today,  and 
if  the  farm  bill  iH.R.  4296)  is  reported, 
that  tomorrow  after  the  t\\o  leaders 
l-.ave  been  recognized,  the  farm  bill  be 
made  the  pending  bu.siness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  rc.--cn - 
in?  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.   MANSriFLD.   Will   tlie   Senator 


chan'^e  that  to  make  it  even  today,  if 
possible?  It  probably  will  not  be. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tttn- 
poie.  Is  tliere  obiectlon? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Reseiving  the  right  to 
object.  h.Ts  this  been  cleared? 

Mi-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  has  been 
deored  with  JIi'.  Dole  and  the  Re!)ub- 
lioan  leader. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  At  uhat  time  dot.s  the 
S'.-n.i'ior  wi.sli  it  considered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  try  to  gcr 
si  irtcd  on  it  today.  If  not,  we  will  come 
in  very  early  t  Jmorrow  and  try  to  fini-i) 
11  by  noon. 

TiicACTINXi  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pjre.  Witho.r  obiection,  the  consent  i.s 
X^reeii    to. 


.■\   BAL.SKCED  TRANSPORTATION 
PROGRAM— S.   1300 

Mr.  WFICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  p!e:tted  to  join  once  again  with  the 
dislhiriUiihed  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.'ttt-.  'Mr.  Kennedy)  in  this  continual 
elToit  to  achieve  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  in  the  United  States.  This 
comt)rehen-:\e  legi.^-lation,  .vhich  we  have 
introduced,  would  revamp  the  methoc' 
by  which  tianspoitation  systems  are 
liip.d.-d  tiiioujiii  a  structtiral  revision  of 
title  2';.  of  tiie  Federal-Aid  Highvvax 
Code. 

Mr.  Pie.'-ide.ii,,  I  am  going  to  allow  tlie 
distinuiiished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  get  into  the  details  of  the  legis- 
lation, but  I  wo'.ild  ju.st  like  to  make  tho 
following  geneial  remarks: 

Tlie  need  to  adjust  our  distorted  i!;.ns- 
portation  priorities  is  obvious.  For  19 
.years,  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the 
highway  tiust  fund  in  1956,  we  have 
relied  on  a  self-perpetuating  funding 
system  that  has  afforded  us  a  beautilrl 
.system  of  roadways— but  little  else. 

In  1974  $7  billion  was  spent  on  trans- 
portation development  in  the  United 
States.  A  full  61.6  percent  of  it  went  to 
the  highways;  17.2  percent  wa.s  .spent 
on  air  transportation;  8.1  percent  on 
ma.ss  traiLsit,  and  3.1  percent  on  rail-. 

Tins  is  a.s  much  at  the  heart  of  the 
problems  which  we  have  with  oi'r  rnn 
s.vstem  as  anything  else.  We  are  get.inp 
what  it  is  that  we  paid  for,  and  we  paid 
for  nothing  inscjfar  as  our  rail  syst-ms 
are  concerned. 

Our  unequal  and  fragmented  approac  I. 
to  transportation  funding  has  led  to  n 
society  dominated  by  the  automobile. 
More  than  four  out  of  five  American 
families  own  cars  today,  and  90  percent 
of  all  urban  travel  is  by  car  or  truck. 
But  now,  faced  with  no  alternative  btn 
to  cut  back  drastically  on  our  consump- 
tion of  gasoline,  because  of  the  energy 
crisLs.  we  must  make  basic  changes  in 
our  means  of  ti-avel.  We  talk  of  consena- 
tion,  but  we  have  not  done  anything 
about  it. 

Over  6.5  million  barrels  of  gasoline  arc 
used  to  move  om-  automobiles  each  day. 
Since  September  of  last  year,  when  the 
drive  for  conservation  was  already  in 
full  force,  our  national  rate  of  gasoline 
consumption  ha.s  Increased  by  300,000 
ban-els  per  day.  We  continue  to  Ignore 
alternative  tran.sportatlon  modes  while 
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Americans  without  cars,  mainly  the 
young,  the  elderly,  and  the  poor,  are 
still  denied  the  right  to  mobility. 

Instead  of  developing  more  mass  tran- 
sit in  our  cities,  to  save  energy  and  re- 
duce pollition.  we  hear  appeals  to  relax 
the  clean  air  standards — a  proposal  I 
b.ave  consistently  opposed. 

Health  experts  and  environmentalists 
tell  us  that  280  mi'Uon  tons  of  pollutants 
are  being  thrown  into  the  air  every  year, 
vdth  most  of  it  concentrating  in  the 
Northeast  and  other  jpglons  of  dense 
population;  62  percent — almost  two- 
thirds — of  all  that  pollution  is  a  direct 
result  of  our  automotive  engines.  The  air 
we  choke  on  Is  yet  another  consequence 
of  our  distorted  program  of  developing 
the  roadways  while  Ignoring  other  means 
of  travel. 

This  continued  proliferation  of  high- 
way construction  is  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional effort  to  conserve  our  fuel  and  to 
clean  our  air.  We  must  revise  our  trans- 
portation funding  structure  to  give  States 
and  cities  and  towns  the  flexibility  they 
need  to  use  Federal  transportation  funds 
in  a  manner  that  reflects  their  needs  In 
the  1970's. 

It  Is  time  to  develop  a  sensible  national 
transportation  policy  that  integrates  dif- 
ferent modes  of  travel  and  that  sets  forth 
specific  objectives  to  be  achieved,  con- 
sistent with  stated  desires  to  save  fuel 
and  breathe  decent  air. 

Oiu*  existing  Federal  transportalon 
programs  are  written  so  that  States  and 
localities  have  little  say  in  how  they  use 
the  money  they  receive.  Broken  down 
into  separate  categories,  the  transporta- 
tion dollar  Is  so  earmarked  as  to  actually 
dictate  transportation  priorities  to  the 
States  and  cities.  Local  officials  see  money 
in  one  specific  category  of  the  existing 
highway  code  and  then  build  a  road  that 
tits  the  Federal  guidelines,  rather  than 
building  exactly  what  they  need. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  we  sought 
to  maintain  many  of  the  existing  ad- 
ministrative procedures  presently  utilized 
for  highway  programs.  They  have  proved 
.successful  in  developing  an  excellent  road 
system  In  the  United  States.  But  the 
bill,  while  attempting  to  build  upon  an 
existing  apparatus,  makes  Important 
structm-al  revisions.  We  have  chosen  to 
rewrite  title  XXin  of  the  United  States 
Code  precisely  to  establish  the  new  trans- 
portation priorities  it  is  clear  we  need. 

First,  and  foremost,  the  legislation 
would  abolish  the  Highway  Trust  FuiuL 
The  concept  of  a  trust  fimd  has  outlived 
its  usefidness.  What  was  a  mechanism  for 
funding  principally  the  interstate  high- 
way system  through  earmarking  of  vari- 
ous user  taxes  has  become  an  open  ended 
budget  mechanism  to  proliferate  high- 
way programs. 

Transportation  programs  should  face 
the  same  budgetary  renew  and  analysis 
ns  other  social  programs.  It  should  not  be 
i.solated  from  congressional  scrutiny. 

Pimdlng  priorities  for  transportation 
must  be  made  In  the  context  of  other 
pressing  social  needs.  By  removing  Fed- 
eral funding  bias  toward  highways,  con- 
gressional authorization  and  appropria- 
tion committees  will  now  be  able  to  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  our  transpor- 
tation priorities. 


The  administration  has  suggested 
maintaining  the  tiiist  fimd  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finishing  the  interstate  system 
with  a  return  of  some  of  the  taxes  to  the 
States,  and  the  transfer  of  other  funds 
to  general  revenues.  I  question  the  rea- 
son for  exempting  the  interstate  sys- 
tem from  budgetary  review.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  interstate  should  have 
pricMlty  over  other  types  of  tran.sporta- 
tion.  Continuing  the  trust  fimd  would 
perpetuate  the  myth  that  it  deserves  that 
special  status. 

Since  1956,  we  have  placed  the  foi-mu- 
lation  of  transiwrtation  policy  on  auto- 
matic pilot.  It  Is  time  to  reconstruct  our 
transportation  funding  and  planning 
mechanisms. 

Under  Uie  new  procedures  established 
by  the  Budget  Reform  and  Imix)imdment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  the  Congressional 
budget  will,  by  April  15,  offer  a  resolu- 
tion, which  sets  forth  appropriate  levels 
of  total  btidget  authority  and  outlays  and 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  categories  of  the 
budget.  Thus,  for  the  first  time.  Congress 
will  be  forced  to  set  an  overall  level  of 
funding  for  transportation  progiams.  as 
well  as  other  social  programs. 

I  submit  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
establish  ai^rcpriate  spending  levels  in 
the  absence  of  a  national  transportatioii 
policy.  The  establishment  of  objectives 
and  goals  in  the  area  of  transportation 
will  provide  a  basis  to  view  the  needs  of 
various  modes  of  transportation.  I  believe 
it  would  be  premature  to  specify  author- 
ization levels,  without  the  formulation 
of  Federal  policy.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  legislation  is  to  formulate  national 
transportation  goals  and  to  establish  a 
process  of  implementing  these  objectives. 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post,  J.  W.  Anderson  cogently  depicts  the 
problems  of  the  trust  fund  concept.  He 
noted  how  the  highway  trust  swelled, 
and  how  the  road  building  machine  be- 
came "the  enemy  of  a  rational  transpor- 
tation -policy."  The  Kennedy-Weicker 
bill  removes  this  obstacle  on  the  road  to 
the  development  of  a  .balanced  transpor- 
tation system. 

A  second  major  revision  contemplated 
by  this  legislation  is  the  restructuring  of 
current  highway  programs.  As  previously 
mentioned,  an  increased  amount  of 
money  presently  is  being  distributed  to 
the  States  in  an  attempt  to  meet  "prior- 
ity" construction.  This  earmarking  of 
fimds  had  led  the  States  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  weighing  priorities  and  de- 
veloping an  integrated  approach  to  their 
transportation  problems.  The  current 
system  allows  the  States  to  fund  virtually 
all  types  of  highway  projects  without 
having  to  justify  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  the  actual  need,  or  pur- 
pose of  the  construction. 

Our  proposal  would  consolidate  the 
existing  categorical  programs  into  four 
major  programs: 

First.  Interstate. 

Second.  Rural  system. 

Tliird.  Urban  system. 

Fourth.  Safety  programs. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  that  the  Ken- 
nedy-Weicker bill  maintains  both  the 
interstate  system  and  the  urban  mass 
transit  program.  Given  the  large  capital 


needs  of  the  UMTA  program  over  the 
next  10  years,  as  well  as  the  interstate 
sjrstem,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  the 
existing  legislative  vehicles  to  direct 
Federal  funds  for  such  purposes.  Clearly, 
in  the  case  of  mass  transit,  there  is  a 
"catch-up"  time  required,  before  this 
categorical  program  can  be  "folded  in- 
to our  bloc  grant  approach.  Thus,  where 
intensive  capital  needs  exist,  separate 
programs  are  maintained.  However,  once 
these  capital  improv«nents  are  aclueved. 
it  is  envisioned  that  these  separate  pro- 
grams will  l>e  consolidated  to  the  revised 
transportation  system,  established  hy 
this  bill. 

The  legislation  would  continue  Uie 
same  level  of  funding  for  tlie  interstate 
system,  established  by  law.  Specifically, 
the  bill  maintains  the  present  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  fiscal  year  1977,  1978,  and 
1979  of  $3.25  billion  per  year.  Thus,  our 
proposal  maintains  the  national  commit- 
ment to  the  completion  of  the  interstate 
system. 

Furthermore,  under  the  interstate 
traiisfer  provisions  of  lii73  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act,  there  is  adequate  flexibil- 
ity for  Interstate  funds  to  be  used  for 
mass  transit,  if  approprisUe  State  and 
local  ofiScials  so  decide. 

To  Insure  coordination  of  mass  tran- 
sit projects  with  other  projects  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  the  current  UMTA 
law  is  amended  to  require  mass  transit 
projects  to  be  consistent  with  compre- 
hensive State  transportation  plan. 

Section  102  (b*  and  <c>  of  this  bill  d2- 
fincs  urban  and  rural  .system  as  follows: 

(bl  The  Feder:il-Aid  rural  i^ystem  sinll 
couskt  of  an  adeqviale  faj-bicui  of  ( 1 )  cou- 
iieciPd  main  routes  important  lo  mter£i.,ite, 
str.rewlde  and  lejiioiial  travel  jiid  (2)  major 
rural  collector  routes  dPf^iti-cd  to  sr.ppie- 
meiit  connectpd  m.iin  rovites:  Mid,  where 
appropriate  public  mass  tran-sportatlon  whi'-h 
operates.  In  whole  or  part,  oii  .^lu'ii  routes. 
The  system  shall  be  designated  In  each  Sla  c 
by  the  Governor  and  the  apprapriate  local 
officials,  pursuant  to  the  proviMOus  of  section 
124  of  this  title  and  subject  to  tlie  approvsl 
of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Federa'.-.Md  uib.ii!  ."sy^tpin  shall 
be  lijca'ed  m  eacii  uil:)a:ii;'t'd  AVtn  nnd  such 
other  urban  area-s  as  the  Gove'iior  inav 
desi^jnate  and  shall  cousLst  of  arterial  and 
coUect<>r  route-s  and  public  nir..-s  tran-spor- 
talloa  operating,  in  whole  or  part,  over  such 
route.-:.  The  routes  on  such  system  shall  be 
de-l3iiated  by  the  appropriate  local  officials, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor,  pur- 
suant to  th«  provlslon.s  of  section  129  of 
tliis  title  and  .'ubject  to  the  approval  c f  the 
Secretary. 

This  legi.slation  removes  any  restric- 
tions on  the  u.se  of  the  money  distributed 
tD  the  urban  and  rural  systems.  It  does 
not  mandate  funding  for  any  particular 
mode  of  tran.<;portation.  Highway  con- 
struction, as  well  as  mass  transit  can  be 
funded  from  these  sources.  Operating 
assistance  will  be  available  pro\nded  that 
it  does  not  exceed  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  States  total  allocation  for  that 
particular  system. 

The  Federal  share  for  constniction 
projects  and  operating  subsidies  will  be 
iiuided  at  an  80-20  rate.  The  interstate 
and  .safety  programs  will  remain  Intact. 

The  urban  .system  funds  would  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
population.  The  Governor  would  be  re- 
Quirfd    to    "pa-s    through"    funds    for 
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urb•.lni^ed  aiea-s  o\er  160,000.  Tiic  Gov- 
ernor, with  concurrence  of  the  local 
imblic  otf.cml.  will  designate  a  recipient 
to  select  progratTLs  and  receive  and  dis- 
tribute lands.  Each  de  ignated  recipient 
f-haJl  be  a  State  agency  or  a  local  public 
body  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
State  and  locally  elect€d  ofHcials.  The 
lairal  .'^ystem  funds  would  be  appoitioned 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  nuieage, 
land  area,  and  population.  The  Governor 
would  distribute  the  money  withiii  tlie 
State  according  to  tire  pr.Oferams  oi  i:)ro.i- 
ecUs  approved  by  the  Secretaiv. 

The  last  ^ignifiLant  change  m  existing 
lav  relate>  to  comprehensive  planning 
and  programing  processes.  The  current 
planning  and  programing  inechanisms  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  fail 
to  provide  proper  Federal  oversight  over 
Slate  and  Ixal  development.  Under  our 
proposal,  we  revise  tnis  mechanism  to 
provide  lor  DOT  approval  over  compre- 
hensive transportation  plans  and  a  spe- 
cific pro-!iii'!i  ol  pr.iiec'>  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Two  separate  app.o\al  processes  are 
contemplated.  First,  the  Governor  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  state- 
wide transportation  plans.  He  will  de- 
velop rural  a.spects  of  the  plan  and  in- 
corpoiate  plans  formulated  by  lubaii 
area^  into  a  statewide  plan,  Therefore, 
the  Governor  must  coordinate  and  inte- 
grate the  transportation  needs  oi  both 
uiban  and  rural  art^as  into  an  overall 
mtermodd  appioach  to  the  transporta- 
tion problem  in  his  or  her  respective 
State. 

The  Slate  legi.Nlaiare  has  veto  power 
over  the  proposed  State  plan,  which  must 
b?  submitted  to  the  Se<-retary  lor  his 
appro\al  and  resubmitted  eveiy  4  ;. ears, 
with  any  revisions. 

The  Secretary  may  n-jt  apijroxe  a  pljiii 
iinles.s — 

First,  tiiere  is  ade(,u.ite  adminisriation 
by  a  single  State  agency  with  re.^ponsi- 
bilicy  for  transportation  in  the  State. 

Second,  various  fiscal  controls  and 
inaintenjiice  o:  effort  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Third,  compliance  v, itli  community 
development  plans  is  demonstrated. 

Fourth,  complifince  with  environ- 
mental protection  plans  is  demonstrated. 

Fifth,  compliance  with  energy  con- 
'^ervation  plans  is  demonstrated. 

Sixth,  urbanized  are.:j.>  control  plan- 
ning in  their  areas. 

Seventh,  furtiier  we  provide  for  legal 
redress  for  St  ites  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  action. 

Planning  procedures  arc  de.',it:;ned  to 
force  the  States  to  establish  priorities  in 
funding  various  modes  of  transportation. 
The  oEBclals,  clo.sest  to  the  problem,  must 
decide  how  best  to  use  the  limited 
amount  oi  Federal  tunds.  Their  decision 
will  be  weighed  in  light  of  how  their 
p.oposul.^  comply  with  Fedeial  guide- 
lines set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Once  the  State  plan  ;-  approved,  the 
Governor  must  submit  lor  the  SecretaiT's 
approval  a  program  of  projects  for  Fed 
eral  assistance. 

In  approving  the.se  program.s,  the  Sec 


retary  must  as.siae  that  the  State  gives 
priority  to — 

First,  reconstruction  of  highways  on 
tiie  rural  system  that  are  unsafe. 

Second,  "defense  "  roads. 

Third,  project.s  incorporating  improved 
.-iiiety  benefits. 

Fourth,  pioject.s  pioviding  access  to 
public  airports  and  port  facilities. 

Fifth,  fixed  guideway  and  electric 
PO'\er jd  projects  in  areas  failing  to  meet 
diiibient  air  quality  standards. 

Sixth,  projects  whicli  will  result  in 
tlie  saving  oi  energy. 

Fiiuilly.  Mr.  President,  the  94th  Con- 
gre.ss  iia.s  readied  a  ciossroud  in  the 
developmeni  of  a  rational  transporta- 
tion policy.  The  crucial  decisions  we 
make,  will  ailect  our  transportation  pol- 
icy ihioughout  tills  decade.  Tiiis  Coii- 
giess  must  grapple  with  the  issue  of  tiie 
future  ol  the  Hitlnvay  Trust  Fund.  It 
must  decide  wiiat  our  transportation 
priorities  are  and  create  a  mechanism 
lliat  Will  achieve  those  objectives.  I  sub- 
tait  that  the  legislation  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  I  have  introduced  provides 
tiie  Congress  with  a  basis  to  foim  logical 
and  commoiiseuse  solutions  to  our  cur- 
rent liansportation  mess. 

So  what  the  distingU'.->iiOd  Senator 
iruin  Ma;-.-^aciiusetts  (Mr.  KENN'.iDY>  and 
I  think  we  need  here  is  some  logic  and 
coimnonsense  so  that  we  can  have  na- 
tional iiiobihty  instead  of  one  big  park- 
ing lot,  which  is  tiie  situation  iu  the 
Laited  States  today. 

Tills  legislation  has  been  given  even 
fe  I  eater  lugency.  because  of  the  fuel 
crisis  in  wirich  we  find  ourselves,  and 
I  would  hope  lliat  this  would  be  the  year 
V,  hen  Congress  would  coir.e  to  grips  with 
tiie  subiect,  and  we  would  go  aiiead  and 
act  ariiimatively  in   ilris  area. 

I  am  prepared  at  tiiis  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  yield  further  of  my  lime  to  tlie 
di;,tin^uishPd  Senator  from  Ma<sachu- 
■^etts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  l<.in- 
l^ure.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Ma.ssachu.setts  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  nom  Ma.-^sacha'^ctts  also  has  the 
remainder  ot  tlie  time  of  the  Sentior 
nom  Contrecticut. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.^ident,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  with  my  dis- 
tmguisiied  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Weickeri,  the  Federal 
Tran-sportation  Improvement  Act  of 
197,5. 

Tnis  legislation  continue^  our  attempts 
over  the  past  .several  years  to  end  the 
bias  and  discrimination  toward  highways 
in  Federal  transportation  planning, 
iiuidin/  and  con.sti-uction. 

By  abolishing  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  by  encouraging  a  more  balanced 
tran.^portation  system,  this  bill  will  halt 
tiie  Federal  underwriting  of  a  distorted 
tian^portation  program,  that  program 
lias  produced  the  best  highways  and  the 
v.o.st  transportation  in  virtiuilly  the  en- 
tire indi;strialized  world. 

Perhaps  now  that  we  are  seeing  a  na- 
tional awakeninv;  to  the  need  to  con- 
serve energy,  we  can  take  the  .steps  re- 
ciuired  to  break   the  concrete  strangle- 


hold   oa    ti.ui.-portation    plamiin;^    and 
tran^pori.ulon  funding. 

Perhaps  now  we  can  promote  balanceci 
tiansiJortation  plamiing  and  balanceii 
transportation  fmrding  so  that  U;e  etui 
resul;  is  a  b.il.inced  traiisportatioi;  s.v^- 
tem. 

In  tlie  pa>r  ne  have  put  bUiidcrs  cji 
our  transportation  planners.  They  kiiev. 
that  liighways  commanded  the  lioii's 
share  of  Uie  Federal  transportation  dol- 
hu-  and  ..o  they  planned  for  highways. 

Tliat  nonsysiem  has  produced  high- 
ways tliai  we  need;  but  it  has  produced 
highways  that  we  do  not  need  as  well 
And  it  has  failed  to  produce  the  mas.- 
transit  system.^,  that  are  vital  to  the  fu- 
ttue  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

It  has  injured  a  .society  built  aiounu 
tile  automobile  and  its  demands  foi 
maintenance,  lor  storage,  for  disjiosal 
for  replacement,  and  for  energy. 

Some  40  to  60  percent  of  our  cenir..! 
lities  now  are  i^iven  over  to  streets  anci 
parking  areas  for  the  automobile.  Urban 
development  lor  the  past  two  decade- 
ha.s  been  twisted  by  a  tran^portataioii 
-sy-tem  locUfed  on  thrusting  highw.i^-. 
into  tiie  very  hearts  of  our  cities  witliout 
much  regard  for  the  consequences  o! 
tiiat  action. 

When  v.e  hi-vc  210  million  p.oi.le  arid 
125  niillio;}  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks,  when  v.e  use  52  percent  of  om 
petroleiun  rnd  24  percent  of  our  total 
energy  lor  transportation,  when  we  pro- 
duce nearly  10  million  automobiles  ami 
junk  anotlicr  7  million  ejch  year,  when 
we  find  our  railroads  going  bankrupt  rin(i 
when  wc  carried  19  billion  mass  tiai>.ii 
fare;-;  in  1945  but  only  5.5  billion  in  1973— 
w  h?n  V.  e  find  tlH-^e  facts— then  it  is  time 
to  redesi!;n  our  transportation  ;  .Votem. 

Tills  bill  V  ill  n-.akc  a  strong  beRinmu;; 
toward  tliat  ta.-,k.  II  will  force  travis.ooi  - 
tatioii  .spending  to  be  viewed  as  one 
amoiii:  otiii ;  national  needs  in  the  over- 
all bud.geti-.r.\  process.  And  it  will  insuiT 
that'States  ar.d  l.ocaliiies  will  make  dc- 
cisio.Ls  on  ho  a  to  meet  their  transporta- 
tion needs  M:\Ciy  on  which  mode  of  travel 
\.  orks  best. 

Ti-anspoitaiu>ii  pianning  at  all  level,- 
of  {:ovornment  will  be  freed  from  the  lure 
of  •t.ii.sy  money"  for  highways  and  little 
or  no  iuoiiey  for  mass  transit. 

Six  years  ago,  I  felt  it  was  time  to 
call  a  halt  to  the  tilt  of  Federal  spending 
toward  highway  construction.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  a  National 
Transportation  Trust  Fund,  permitting 
States  and  localities  to  have  a  ma.'^s 
tran.sit  option  in  liieir  use  of  trust  fund 
dollar-^. 

And  i;.  each  Congress  since,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  with  Senator 
\^^EicKtR  to  open  the  trust  fund. 

We  helloed  push  the  first  wedge  in  tht 
tru;.t  lund  door  hi  the  Senate  in  1972 
Although  our  amendment  to  provide 
total  flexibility  was  not  adopted,  a  fall- 
back amendment  sponsored  by  Senators 
Cooper  and  Muskie  was  approved.  The 
same  process  helped  defeat  the  highway 
lobby  In  1973  when,  for  the  first  time 
since  its  creation  in  1956,  we  secured  a 
portion  of  the  trust  fimd  moneys  for  nias.s 
transit  u-.c. 
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We  also  succeeded  in  pern\itting  cities 
and  States  to  obtain  the  use  of  Interstate 
funds  for  mass  transit  when  they  decided 
not  to  construct  an  interstate  segment, 
because  of  its  disniptive  effect  on  the 
community. 

The  interstate  transfer  provision 
translated  community  opposition  to  ur- 
ban interstate  highways  into  law.  Boston, 
for  example,  has  been  able  to  free  $671 
million  originally  slated  for  highways  to 
other  projects.  Of  that  amouirt,  $600  mil- 
lion is  being  used  for  mass  transit 
consti-uction. 

However,  the  steps  we  have  taken  thus 
far  are  still  too  meager  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. Even  the  approval  of  significant  new 
urban  mass  transit  administration  fund- 
ing last  year  represents  only  a  minimal 
response  to  long-stalled  transit  needs. 

The  energy  crisis  also  has  made  it  ap- 
parent that  we  have  been  far  too  cautious 
and  hesitant  in  our  chipping  away  at 
the  restrictions  of  the  Highway  Tiust 
Fmid. 

We  mixst  abolish  it  with  a  single  stroke 
if  we  are  going  to  respond  to  tire  degree 
of  m'gency  in  our  cmrent  transportation 
situation  and  if  we  are  going  to  build 
an  adequate  system  in  the  coming  years. 

It  makes  no  sense  that  fi-om  1956  to 
the  present,  we  have  devoted  95  cents  of 
every  Federal  groimd  transportation  dol- 
lar to  highways.  It  makes  no  sense  that 
even  today,  nearly  80  cents  of  every  Fed- 
eral dollar  devoted  to  ground  transporta- 
tion goes  to  highway  construction. 

And  even  after  our  legislation  of  last 
year,  the  President's  budget  shows  that 
in  fiscal  year  1976,  we  still  v\ill  be  direct- 
ing more  than  70  cent,s  of  every  Federal 
dollar  aimed  at  transportation  into  high- 
vcay  construction. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  the  elements 
of  the  legislation  we  are  Introducing  to- 
day are  critical  for  the  restructuring  and 
the  redesign  of  our  transportation  system 
and  the  creation  of  a  more  balanced  and 
Integrated  network  to  move  i>eople  and 
goods. 

First,  the  bill  would  abolisli  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  on  September  30,  1976. 

Second,  all  gasoline  and  other  tax 
revenues  that  now  flow  into  the  trust 
fund  would  be  channeled  into  the  Treas- 
ury General  Fund. 

Third,  Federal  highway  funding  would 
be  determined  through  the  normal  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  process 

Fom-th,  the  proliferation  of  categorical 
highway  programs  would  be  streamlined 
V.  ith  funds  available  for  highway  or  mass 
transit  systems,  except  for  tlie  interstate 
system.  Under  the  interstate  transfer 
provision,  under  existing  law.  there  Is 
flexibility  for  using  those  funds  for  mass 
transit  where  localities  and  States  pro- 
pose not  to  build  a  particular  Interstate 
segment. 

Fifth,  Instead  of  nine  dflterent  categori- 
( al  highway  programs,  in  addition  to  the 
iateretate,  thore  will  only  be  the  urban 
•md  the  rural  systems. 

Sixth,  funds  authorized  and  approprl- 
:•  ted  for  those  systems  would  be  available 
either  for  highway  construction  or  for 
construction  and  operating  subsidies  for 
mass  transit  systems. 

Seventh,  the  Federal  share  for  the 


urban  and  nu'al  system -'funds  would  be 
80  percent,  an  increase  of  10  percent.  No 
more  than  50  percent  of  a  State's  allo- 
cation for  either  system  could  be  used 
for  operating  subsidies. 

Eighth,  the  Federal  share  for  the  inter- 
state system  remains  at  90  percent. 

Ninth,  the  Governor  would  be  respon- 
sible for  development  of  a  comprehensive 
State  plan.  Urban  area  plans  would  be 
Incorporated  into  the  State  plan. 

Tenth,  a  single  State  agency  responsi- 
ble for  all  transportation  would  admin- 
ister the  plan,  removing  the  State  High- 
way Department  control  over  transpor- 
tation planning  in  many  States. 

Eleventh,  these  comprehensive  plans 
would  represent  local  and  State  priori- 
ties in  transportation.  The  plans  would 
have  to  meet  overall  Federal  objectives, 
such  as  priority  to  mass  rail  or  other 
fixed  guideway  transit.  In  areas  with 
air  quality  problems,  priority  to  projects 
which  result  In  energy  savings,  and  pri- 
ority to  reconstruction  of  highways  in  the 
riural  system  that  are  imsaf  e. 

Twelfth,  the  Secretary's  disapproval 
of  a  State  plan  would  be  subject  to  couit 
review. 

Thirteenth,  urban  system  fmids  v^ould 
be  apportioned  to  States  on  the  basis  of 
population.  TTie  Governor  would  be  re- 
quired to  pass  through  funds  for  urban- 
ized areas  over  150,000. 

Foiu1«enth,  rural  system  funds  wotild 
be  apportioned  to  States  imder  existing 
law. 

Fifteenth,  the  bill  returns  the  weight 
limit  for  tracks  to  the  lov.er  level  in  ex- 
istence prior  to  1974. 

Sixteenth,  it  provides  encom*agernent 
for  carpools  and  requires  enforcement  of 
the  SS-mile-per-hoiu-  speed  limit. 

These  are  the  major  changes  hi  exist- 
ing law  which  would  be  achieved  through 
the  legislation  we  are  introducing  today. 
I  believe  these  measures  will  help  insure 
more  rational  transportation  decision- 
making In  the  future.  And  the  Nation 
cannot  afford  any  delay  in  achieving  that 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut In  submitting  this  legislation 
to  which  he  has  just  spoken  this  morn- 
ing. This  is  a  continuation  of  the  effort 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
myseU  that  has  been  going  on  now  for 
close  to  5  years  to  develop  a  more  bal- 
anced transportation  system  in  this  Na- 
tion of  ours. 

I  remember  the  time  when  we  offered 
different  amendments  to  various  pieces 
of  legislation  to  try  to  open  up  the  high- 
way trust  fund  and  to  provide  a  good 
deal  more  flexibility  m  the  utilization  of 
the  resources  of  that  fund  so  that  there 
could  be  the  development  of  a  transpor- 
tation system  which  would  reflect  our 
local,  regional,  and  national  needs  in 
the  development  of  not  only  automobile 
but  mass  transit,  railroad,  and  even  sea 
transportation  as  well  as  air  transporta- 
tion. 

I  think,  perhaps,  now,  as  this  Nation 
is  focused  more  directly  on  energy  needs, 
and  focusing  more  drama  ticalUv  on  the 
Importance  of  insuring  that  whatever 
kind  of  transportation  system  v.e  are 


going  to  develop  is  going  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  amount  of  energy  which  is  nec- 
essary to  motivate  that  transportation, 
that  the  Members  of  Congress,  the  House, 
and  the  Senate,  will  be  more  responsive  to 
the  approach  which  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  I  have  taken. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  result  of  a 
number  of  years  of  work  and  consulta- 
tion with  many  different  representatives 
of  different  transportation  units.  We  feel, 
if  adopted,  it  will  still  insiu-e  the  best 
distribution  of  resources  in  this  coimtiy 
focused  upon  a  transportation  system 
which  recognzies  the  needs  of  those  in 
rui*al  America  and  in  underpopulated 
parts  of  this  comitry  as  well  as  those  who 
live  in  the  major  urban  centers  of  the 
Nation. 

We  think  it  is  a  creative  and  tliought- 
ful  approach  toward  one  of  our  great 
national  needs,  and  we  are  extremely 
hopeful  that  this  legislation  can  get  the 
kind  of  early  consideration  that  it  de- 
mands and,  hopefully,  will  be  able  to  get 
Senate  and  House  actiol^^uring  this 
session. 

We  come  from  a  part  of  the  country 
in  which  the  major  pai-t  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  lives.  The  critical  needs 
in  transportation  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  commerce  as  well  as  the  live- 
lihood of  millions  of  people  wlro  live  in 
the  Eastern,  Western,  and  Southern 
parts  of  this  Nation.  We  feel  that  with 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation  we  can 
restore  some  balance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  transportation  sj-stem,  and  we 
feel  that  tliis  will  be  an  important  ma- 
jor step  in  meeting  one  of  our  veiT  im- 
portant national  needs. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  join  with  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  in  an  area  of  great  na- 
tional impoi-tance  and  consequence.  We 
are  going  to  continue  to  w  ork  closely  with 
the  committees,  with  oiu-  colleagues,  and 
with  the  administration  in  attempting  to 
see  that  this  legislation  is  implemented 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  leg- 
islation and  ask  for  its  appropriate  ref- 
erence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Thij  bill  will  be  leceived  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President ,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


T.\X  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  oi 
H.R.  2166.  The  bill  will  be  .stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  a.s  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  21G6)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  re- 
iuud  of  1974  Individual  income  tii.xes,  to 
increase  tlie  low-income  allowance  and  tlie 
percentage  suuidard  dedi'.ciion,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  certain  earned  income,  to  Increase 
the  investment  credit  and  the  sTtiix  ex- 
emption, tind  for  other  purpose-. 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  considei-ation 
of  the  biU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  rccoaiii.:cs  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
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gan  (Mr.  Phtlip  A.  Hart)  to  call  up  his 
amendment  on  which  there  are  20  min- 
utes of  debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
nnd  the  Senator  fi-om  Louisiana  <Mr. 

LONC • . 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  H.\RT.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  amerdnient  been  stated? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. We  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  The  amend- 
ment was  filed  yesterdai-  but,  I  take  It, 
that  the  printer  has  not  yet  delivered  it. 

The  ACTENQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tht  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  Sen&tor  from  Mlcblgan  <  Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart)  for  hlniself,  Mr.  Grifhv,  Mr.  Roth, 
and  Mr.  PtacY  propo&es  an  aiiieudme.ii. 

The  amendment  i^  a.s  follows: 

At   the   approprla:o  p;a«*.   ln.«;. :   :hf   fol- 

Jowtng  new  section : 

"See.  — .  BLBcnoN  To  StrBsTrrtrr*  Net  Of- 

CRATLN-a    Loss     C.\«STBACK     YEAB-S 

FOR  Carp.yfobwapo  Years. 
i.ti     In    Gekepal.— Subparagraph    (E;    of 
eecuoa  172(b)(1)   (relating  to  years  t<i  which 
net    operaUag     I0-3     may     be     carried)      U 
amended   to   read   as   foUowLi: 

"(E)(1)  In  lieu  of  any  net  operating  loss 
carryover  to  which  a  taxpayer  would  other- 
wlee  be  entitled  under  thla  section,  a  tax- 
payer nay  elect  to  carry  back  any  net  c  "rat- 
ing lasa  for  a  mi.nber  of  tax.^ble  years  >.qual 
to  the  number  of  taxable  yean  to  which 
such  la-is  could  ha\e  been  carried  forward, 
and  the  carryback  so  elected  shall  be  added 
to  the  number  of  taxable  years  for  which  the 
■taxpayer  la  otherwise  entitled  under  this 
section  to  carry  back  such  net  operating  less. 
Except  as  provided  In  section  a8I(c)(25), 
and  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  (E). 
au  election  under  this  subparagrAph  shall 
apply  not  ouly  with  respect  to  «uch  net  op- 
erating los-i  bat  al.'NO  to  the  taxable  year 
of  .such  I0S.S. 

'•(11)  Unless  he  '.^  described  m  cTr.i.-e  (ill). 
a  taxpayer  may  n  it  elect  to  have  the  p.-ovi- 
elonj  of  clause  (1)  apply  unless  he  estab- 
lishes an  employee  stock  ownership  plan  (as 
described  In  301(d)  of  the  Tax  Reduction 
Ac:  of  1975).  This  c'ause  does  not  apply  to 
aiiy  credit  or  refund  attributable  to  a  net 
operating  loss  or  losses  Incu.Ted  In  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  first  such 
election  made  by  tlie  taxpayer. 

"(Ill)  The  provision*  of  clau»^  (11)  do  not 
apply  to  any  taxpayer  the  sum  of  whose 
credits  or  rffa.ads  resulting  from  electing 
to  have  tiie  provisions  of  section  172  b)(l) 
(El  apply  to  net  operating  losses  incurred 
In  t.«able  years  ending  on  or  before  tl-.o  date 
of  such  flrbt  election  does  not  exceed  $10,- 
OOO.OOO." 

(b)  Spicial  Rft.KS.— SecMoii  172(b)  |3» 
(relating  to  special  rules)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F).  and 
by   inaerU.^g   in   lieu   thereof   the   following: 

"(E)  (I)  An  election  made  under  paragraph 
fl)  (E)  may  be  revoked  by  the  taxpayer  at 
fiHT  time  within  60  months  after  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  election  was 
made.  If  a  taxpayer  revokes  «uch  an  election, 
the  election  may  be  revoked  more  than  60 
months  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  rear 
during  which  the  election  was  made  only 
with  the  con-enr  nf  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gite  The  taxpayer's  liability  for  tax  for  all 
taxable  years  beginning  with  the  earliest 
taxable  year  a-Tected  by  the  carryback  of  the 
net  operating  l<-s  under  election  shall  be 
redetermined  as  if  the  election  had  never 
been  made.  The  amount  of  the  taxpayer's 
Uatomty  for  tsx  ff)r  the  taxable  vear  In  which 


the  election  is  revoked  is  lncrea.sed  (a-s  of 
the  end  of  such  taxable  year)  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such  redeler- 
ailned  liability  exceeds  the  tax  paid  for  such 
taxable  years.  An  election  revoked  on  or 
Oi'fore  the  time  for  filing  a  return  for  a  tax- 
able year  (Including  any  extensions  thereof) 
1^  considered  as  made  during  that  year.  In  re- 
determining tfae  UabUlty  of  a  taxpayer  for 
tjui  for  preceding  taxable  years  under  this 
elaiLse.  the  amount  of  such  llablUty  shall  be 
reduced  by  au  a.-nount  equal  to  the  amount 
transferred  (or  treated  as  tran.sferred)  by  the 
t?jtpayer  to  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  described  ui  section  301(d)  of  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975  or  to  a  supplemental 
unemployment  compensation  benefit  plan 
described  In  such  section  In  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  <b)(I)(E)  of  this 
section.  If  the  taxpayer  was  not  required  to 
transfer  any  amounts  to  such  a  plan  under 
Mibsectlon  (b)(1)(E)  because  of  the  provi- 
sions of  cl.iuse  (111)  thereof,  the  preceding 
f-entence  does  not  apply. 

"(1;)  An  election  under  parasra4>h  (1)(E), 
and  a  revocation  of  .«uch  election  under  thl.s 
.subj'aia^T^ph,  shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  times  as  tlie  Secretary  or  hi-s 
deleftate  may  by  retjulatloiis  pre.scribe.  No 
electioa  n  ^y  be  made  under  paragraph 
(1){E)  by  any  taxpayer  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (P)  or  (O)  of  paragraph  (1).  No 
elertion  may  be  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  (E)  with  respect  to  any  foreign  expropri- 
ation lofss  to  which  paragraph  ( 1 )  (D)  applies. 

"(ill I  If  an  election  made  by  the  taxpayer 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(E)  with  respect  to 
a  net  operatlnt  loss  Incurred  In  any  taxable 
year  is  revoked  by  the  taxpayer,  he  may  not 
make  another  election  under  that  subsection 
with  respect  to  that  year.  If  a  taxpayer  has 
revoked  an  electian  made  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  tE)  with  respect  to  a  net  operating 
loss  incurred  in  any  taxable  year,  an<t  such 
laxpaver  makes  an  election  under  such  sub- 
stctioa  w!*h  respect  to  a  net  operating  loss 
iticurred  in  a  later  taxable  year,  no  part  of 
Vr.e  net  operating  lens  for  the  t-ixable  year 
v..  11  reispect  to  which  the  elrctu.n  was  re- 
voked may  be  carried  over  U)  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  Uie  taxable  year  In  which 
the  second  or  other  sab'-equent  election  un- 
der sub.section  (b)(1)(E)  is  made.  ". 

(c)  CaRsrovEBS  in  Certain  CoEPOBArt  Ac- 
Qui&moNs.— Section  381(c)  (relating  to 
Items  In  the  case  of  certain  corporate  acqui- 
sitions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
therev.>f  the  following  nevv'  pai-agraph: 

"(25)  Treatment  or  Nt.r  ope«atinc  Los^ii 

WHET.t  TO   SI  DSTirVTE  CAIUIYB.ACK.S   FOB   C  \aBT- 

OVI31S  HAS  BEEN  MM>E. — The  act[ulrlag  corpo- 
ration shall  be  bound  by  an  electlou  made  by 
the  distributor  or  trariaferor  corporation 
tmder  section  172(b)(1)(E)  unles.s  diflerent 
rules  with  respect  to  the  years  to  which  a  net 
opf'ratlng  loss  may  be  carried  apply  among 
the  group  consisting  of  the  distributor  or 
transferor  oorporatious  and  tlie  acquiring 
corporation.  In  which  ca-e  the  acquiring  cor- 
poration shall  use  the  carryback  and  carry- 
forward period  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  and  the  rules 
of  Fection  172(b)  (3)  iE(  (I)  nhall  i^>ply  to 
t.he  extent  required  by  such  regulations." 

(d)  Conforming  Amendmxnts. — 

(1)  Clause  (11)  of  section  17a(b)(l)(A)  Is 
aiii>:iided  by  striking  out  "In  the  case"  aiid 
liisertlug  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro.lded 
lii   subparagraph    (El,   In   the   case". 

i2)  Paragraph  (3|  of  section  172(b)  k 
amended  by  inserting  "(and  so  much  of  para- 
graph (IME)  us  relates  to  paragraph  (1)(A) 
(ID)  '  after  ••(l)iA)(n)  each  place  It 
i'Ppears. 

(e)  Technical  Aaizi.-QiiiNTS. — 

(1)  Section  6(>54(f)  Is  amended  to  reiid  ;tri 
follows: 

"(f)  Tkx  CoMPtrriD  After  ..Vpplication 
cr   CTmr.s   ArAivsT   T.^x  ~  For   purposes   of 


subsections  (b)  and  (d),  tb«  term  'tax* 
means — 

"  ( 1 )  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  1 
(other  than  by  section  56),  plus 

"(B)  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  2,  minus 

"1  2)  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  tlie  credits  against  tax  allowed  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  other 
than  the  credit  against  tax  provided  by  sec- 
tion 31  (relatUig  to  taix  withheld  on  wages), 
plus 

"(B)  any  Increase  In  liability  for  tax  de- 
termined under  section  172(b)  (3)  (E)  (relat- 
ing to  revocation  of  special  carryback  elec- 
tion)." 

(2)  Sectiun  6655(6)  (1)(B)  U  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  cf 
clause  (ii), 

(B)  by  strlkUig  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (Hi)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereo. 
a  comma  and  "and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f./- 
lowing  new  clause: 

"(iv)  any  increase  Ui  liability  tax  deter- 
mined under  section  172(b)(3)(E)  (relatlnv 
to  revocation  of  speclfd  carryback  election) ." 

( f )  EnErrrvF  Date. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  apply  only  to  net  operatin;' 
losses  Incurred  in  the  Hrst  two  taxable  yeiT- 
of  the  ta-tpaver  beginning  after  December  31. 
1975. 

(2)  THA:^;^>irJo:vA^,  svLtti. — If  an  electioii  i.- 
m.ide  under  section  172(b)(1)(E)  of  Uie  It - 
ternul  Re\euue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
any  net  operating  loss  for  a  taxable  yenr 
ending  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act — 

'A)  in  the  c.tse  of  a  deflcieucy  for  any  ta:.- 
»ble  year  attributable  to  the  application  o:' 
suih  net  operating  loss,  section  6501(h)  o; 
such  Code  shall  be  applied  as  If  such  loss  w  et  e 
for  the  taxpayer's  first  taxable  year  ending- 
after  such  date  of  enactment, 

(B)  In  tlie  ca?e  of  an  overpayn\ent  for  an-- 
tavable  year  attributable  to  the  appllcatkm  o; 
such  net  operathig  loss,  sections  6511(d)(2) 
and  661 1  ( i )  ( 1 )  of  such  Code  shall  be  applied 
as  if  sucii  loss  were  lor  the  ta.xpayer's  fir 
taxable  veur  ending  alter  such  date  of  entici- 
luent,  and 

(C)  the  po:Iod  for  submitting  an  applica- 
tion for  a  tentative  carryback  adjustmc'- 
under  section  6411  (a)  of  such  Code  with  re- 
spect to  such  net  operating  loss  .shall  not  ex- 
pire before  the  day  which  Is  90  days  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

In  the  penultimate  sentence  of  seciioii  3iyl 
(d)  (5)  of  the  bill  strike  out  "if  the  employer 
fran^^fers  no  more  than  half  of  tlie  amouni  ' 
snd  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "only  If,  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  election  under  sec- 
tion 172(b)(1)(E)  of  such  Code,  the  e-n- 
ployer  transfers  the  entire  amount.  ' 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  Pie.~ id.'.K. 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  call  up  an  amendment  to  the  Tsx 
Reduction  Act  of  1975  to  permit  sub.stitu- 
tlon  of  net  operating  loss  carryb.Tck  yeaiv 
for  carrj-foraard  years. 

This  amendment  is  changed  in  several 
Important  waj's  from  a  similar  provi.<^ion 
■which  was  included  tn  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee's  original  version  of  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act.  Before  those  who 
dChcribed  and  di.sniLssed  the  committee '•■• 
proposal  as  a  boondoggle  to  big  buslne.s- 
reject  this  amendment  out  of  hand,  I 
nsk  that  they  consider  the  changes  and 
several  points  about  the  concept  which 
v.ere  lost  in  the  earlier  rhetoric. 

Let  me  list  the  changes. 

First.  The  committee  bill  would  have 
permitted  a  firm  to  apply  the  new  carry- 
back  option  to  any  taxable  year  from 
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1970  on.  Our  amendment  restricts  that 
o;ition  to  taxable  years  1974  and  1975. 

That  change  means  that  the  amend- 
iiicut  will  assist  only  those  firms  whose 
')iisine.':s  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
i':ie  current  recession  and  greatly  im- 
;>ioves  the  likelihood  that  with  an  up- 
-^^ving  in  the  economy,  there  will  be  no 
long-term  loss  in  Federal  revenues. 

Second.  Under  the  committee  bill,  a 
i.ji\ip3n,v  with  a  supplementary,  unem- 
I  loyment  benefit  plan — SUB — would 
have  put  up  to  12.5  percent  of  any  re- 
i.md  into  the  plan,  and  .';pvead  the  pay- 
ments over  a  10-year  period.  Our  amend- 
ment requires  that  the  company  puts  25 
ijcrcent  of  any  refund  into  CKisting  SUB 
plans  in  the  year  the  refund  is  received. 

Tlie  change  means  that  at  least  one 
liord-pressed  SUB  program  will  remain 
iu  business  longer,  and  that  those  served 
by  the  plan  will  delay  the  time  when  they 
begin  to  ask  the  question.  "Wliere  is  the 
v.eli'are  o£5ce?  ' 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  nsk  thai 
I'ne  yens  and  nays  be  cidered  on  the 
ii.nendmeiit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tein- 

•ire.  Is  there  a  suflicient  .second"  There  is 
:!  ''Ufflcient  second. 

The  .veas  and  na.vs  were  ordtied. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  tire 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-ronsent 
leciuest  ? 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Ma;,  I  ii;:;iure 
i.d  the  manager  of  the  bill 

Mr.  LONG.  Now.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
.^Iso  ask  that  the  yea -and-nay  vote  on 
the  Senator's  amendment  occur  immedi- 
ately alter  cloture  h;!s  haw  involved  if, 
indeed,  it  is  today? 

TJiat  being  the  ca.se.  Senators  will  have 
.:  chance  to  offer  their  amendm.ents  this 
luomiag  and  discuss  them  and  the  yea- 
,  id-nay  vot^s  will  not  use  up  more  than 
.''()  percent  of  the  time  between  r.o-v  and 
Tlie  time  cloture  is  invoked. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  In  tlie  event 
cloture  is  not  invoked,  will  tlie  vote  occur 
.It  the  conclusion  o'f  that  failed  event? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Eiii.oi  ><.av? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Fur  die  in- 
ii.nmalion  of  our  colleagues,  that  would 
meau  the  vote  may  occur  at  about  11 :30? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  would  appear  to  be 
.bout  the  time,  yes, 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .--o  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
itianimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bob  McNair 
;ind  Lawrence  Ash  of  my  stpff  iiave 
orivilege  of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iiore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I 
:'-k  unanimous  consent  that  Kitty 
Shcrier  and  Jack  Cornman  of  my  office 
iiave  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
(joie.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Before  discus- 
sing the  justification  for  the  amend- 
ment in  its  entirety,  let  me  admit  to  a 
tery  parochial  Interest  in  this  amend- 
ment. Senator  Roth  and  Senator  Grif- 
iLN  have  pai-ochlal  Interests  in  this 
amendment.  The  Chrysler  Corp.,  will 
benefit  from  this  amendn^ent  but  again 


probably  not  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's expense  in  the  long  run. 

A  few  unemployment  figures  will  ex- 
plain my  "parochial"  interest.  In  Janu- 
ai-y  1974,  Chrysler  employed  62,400  hour- 
ly wage  workers  in  the  Detroit  area.  This 
past  January,  that  figure  was  down  to 
38,000  hourly  wdge  employees.  Detroit 
has  an  unemployment  rate  of  23  percent. 
One  thing  that  city  does  not  need  is  any 
more  layoffs. 

Nationwide.  Chrysler  normally  employs 
113,000  hourly  wage  workers.  About 
48,000  of  those  are  laid  off.  and  one  thing 
this  countiT  does  not  need  is  still  longer 
unemployment  lines.  So  it  just  may  be 
that  my  parochial  interest  in  this  amend- 
ment is  shared  by  those  representing 
many  other  sections  of  our  country. 

When  measured  against  the  costs  of  in- 
creased unemployment — and  they  range 
from  food  stamps  to  forfeiture  of  HUD 
guaranteed  mortgages,  to  welfare  pay- 
ments to  the  unmeasurable  mental  .strain 
and  waste  of  human  skills  and  energy 
resulting  from  widespread  unemploy- 
ment— tlie  temporary  loss  in  Federal  re\- 
enues  resulting  from  this  amendment 
could  turn  out  to  be  a  bargain. 

Now  to  the  amendment. 

EXISTIN'C    LAW 

The  concept  of  permitting  n  business 
to  use  an  8-year  period  to  average  prof- 
its and  los.«;es  is  not  new.  Under  present 
law.  a  company  can  do  so  by  canning 
los.^es  back  3  years  and  forward  5  years, 

The  concept  of  altering  the  provisions 
of  the  carryback-carrj'fonvard  pro- 
visions is  not  new  either.  In  passing  a  tax 
bill  in  1967,  Congress  tempon<!ily  ex- 
tended the  cariyback  part  of  the  law  to 
help  American  Motors  through  a  diffi- 
cult time.  That  action.  I  behevc,  proved 
wise:  it  helped  American  Motors  to  re- 
main a  large  employer  and  taxpayer,  and 
I  understand  that  the  Government 
eventually  recapture^  all  the  money  it 
would  have  received  if  the  ch?nge  had 
not  been  made. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  v.e 
have  order  please? 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Emplo.\or  anri 
taxpayer,  and  I  understand 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend  for  just  a  moment? 

Will  the  Senate  come  to  order?  Sen- 
ators will  please  be  seated. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presitieiit,  \.ill 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  am- 
plify on  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
to  the  effect  that  all  roUcall  votes  prior  to 
the  vote  on  cloture  be  accorded  the  same 
consideration  in  sequence  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  on  his  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  The  justifica- 
tion for  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 
is  to  help  people  and  businesses  ad\  orsel\ 
affected  by  the  economic  recession. 

The  hope  is.  I  understand,  to  encourage 
people  to  .spend  and  businesses  to  regain. 
keep  or  Improve  their  financial  health. 

A  proposal  which   would   help   fiinfts 


from  laying  off  more  people  is  as  ger- 
mane to  that  goal  as  propo.«als  to  en- 
courage economic  growth. 

By  allowing  firms  to  apply  the  carry- 
back provision  to  any  tax  year  back  to 
1970.  as  did  the  committee  version  of  the 
bill.  U  could  be  argued — correctly  in  my 
view — that  the  provision  was  not  really 
connected  v.itli  tlie  current  recession  and 
would  leward  ineiflcient  companies 
•.>)iich  could  not  cut  it  in  tune  ol  nor- 
mal economic  Growth. 

I  emphasize  by  restrieiing  to  197i  and 
1^7.5  the  tax:ible  year.s  to  which  this  pro- 
vision applies,  as  our  amendment  does. 
V.  e  m;.ke  quite  clear  that  the  intent  is  to 
provide  temporary  assistance  to  firm.> 
suffcriiig  diilicult  times  during  a  period 
of  severe  economic  rcce.-.sion.  And  again. 
I  recall  that  Congress  did  the  same  with 
•joori  ;,uccpss  for  American  Motors  in 
19()6,  and  I  repeat  the  importance  ol 
Chi-ysler  to  tiie  depressed  economy  oi 
Detroit  and  Michigan. 

What  would  be  the  coti? 

Ii.  figurhig,  the  co.st  of  the  aiiieiidnient 
io  ll.e  Federal  Government,  two  provi- 
sions .should  be  stressed. 

Fust,  a  company  electing  llie  8-year 
t.iiryback  gives  up  the  right  to  cany 
lo.siics  forward  against  future  profitable 
year.' .  unless  it  pa.vs  back  the  refimd  le- 
cei'.ed  from  the  8-year  carryback. 

i:  a  company  decides  to  switch  'oack 
I'j  the  current  provision,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  repaid  in  full. 

Companie..  sticking  with  the  8-jear 
carrvbiick  will  have  to  pay  full  ta.xes  on 
lucuie  profitable  >ear.->,  which  means  the 
Government  will  rwaptuie  lunds  it 
would  have  lu.^t  under  the  cany-Iorward 
iJiovi&ion. 

Granted,  the  amount  the  Federal  Gov- 
oinment  recaptures  will  depend  on  firms 
making  profits  within  the  next  5  or  6 
years,  which  gives  added  iniponance  to 
the  cjninge  which  limits  the  qualifying 
taxable  years  to  1074  and  1975. 

Obviously,  we  can  have  little  confi- 
dence that  firms  which  could  not  make 
profits  in  the  early  1970"s  will  make 
profits  ill  the  last  half  of  the  decade. 
However,  the  companies  using  the 
amendnient  as  now  rewritten  necessarily 
will  have  had  to  make  profits  within  tlie 
last  8  years.  That  means  we  have  reajon 
to  believe  that  these  firms  will  be  money- 
makers again  w  itliin  the  next  5  years. 

Here  then  are  the  cost  estimates: 

Under  the  committee  version,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  might  lose  between  $1 
billion  and  $1.5  billion  in  the  next  2 
years.  The  open-ended  nature  of  the 
commitlee  bill  made  it  imix)s.  ible  to  pre- 
dict how  mud:  more  might  be  lost  be- 
yond that.  I  am  told  you  could  expect 
the  Federal  Go\ernmcnt  to  have  leca])- 
curcd  about  half  the  ainoun'  lo>i  undei 
the  committee  version. 

Under  our  amendment,  which,  again, 
restricts  the  eixtension  of  the  cairyback 
pr;riod  to  2  t".xable  years,  this  loss  is 
estimated  at  about  $250  million,  most  of 
which  if  not  all  would  be  recaptured. 

i/iES    CHRYSLLR    NFEIl    1  Ui.    MONLV  . 

I  am  in  no  petition  to  predict  what 
might  happen  to  Chrj'sler  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  approved. 

However,  it  is  no  scciet  that  the  cor- 
!).jrafion's    lines    of    cretiit    are    badly 
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strained  aiid  that  tlie  Federal  Resen'e 
is  contemplating  emergency  credit  lielp 
It  ihe  company's  condition  worsens. 

Also,  whether  by  the  demands  of  the 
n-.arketpiace  or  of  Congress,  auto  com- 
panies mill  be  required  to  build  more  gas 
efiicient  autos  and  it  idll  take  capi- 
tal to  design  and  retool  to  meet  that  de- 
mand. If  the  demand  Is  not  met,  more 
layo£fs  at  Chrysler  is  the  least  ominous 
of  the  possibllties.  Further  concentra- 
tion in  an  aheady  highly  concentrated 
indnstrj'  Is  one  of  the  more  ominous 
r)ossi  tali  ties. 

HOW  TO  »EsTr.rcn.8s  an  XXDrS^EY 

For  some  years  now  I  have  been  lec- 
♦  tiring  about  the  daiigers  of  economic 
concentration.  If  the  car  Industry  were 
less  concentrated.  I  believe  the  lndu.<:tr>' 
would  not  be  In  .«uch  a  serious  financial 
condition  today. 

Regardless  of  that,  however,  It  may  be 
essy  for  the  theorists  to  sai'  that  a  large 
firm  should  be  allowed  to  sink  or  swim 
on  Its  own,  but  it  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  to  say  that  thotjsands  and  thou- 
sands of  workers  living  In  an  ai-ea  of  ex- 
tremely high  unemployment  should  be 
asked  to  be&r  the  cost  of  letting  a  large 
firm  go  under. 

I  do  not  know,  as  I  said,  what  will  hap- 
pen to  Chrysler  if  this  amendment  Is  re- 
jected, and  I  cannot  asstn-e  that  It  will 
."Tpend  an  Its  refund  wisely,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  given  Detroit's  seriou."?  eco- 
nomic depression.  \\-e  should  err  on  the 
side  of  helping  a  large  employer  keep 
people  on  the  Job. 

We  can  talk  about  restructuring  auto- 
mobiles, I  believe  v.e  should.  Let  us  do 
It  in  an  orderly  fashion,  not  by  the  dis- 
astrous collapse  which  would  bring  in  Its 
train  enormous  human  .sufTering. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, "nie  Senator's  10  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  Is  similar  to 
what  the  committee  did  agree  to.  The 
Senator's  amendment  docs  not  have  ttie 
same  emphasis  on  employee  stockowner- 
ship  as  the  Committee  on  Finance  rec- 
ommended, and  In  that  respect  it  is  not 
as  appealing  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana as  was  the  provision  which  we  avreed 
to  in  the  committee. 

The  Senatoi  would  ur^dertake  to  say 
liiat  the  amount  which  we  would  urge  go 
to  an  employee  stockownershlp  arrange- 
ment would  Ro  instead  to  their  sup- 
plemental unemployment  benefits  fund. 

I  tnxst  this  matter  to  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate.  I  personally  have  no 
strong  feelings  about  it. 

I  voted  some  years  ago  to  do  some- 
thing of  that  sort  for  American  Motors: 
and  I  belie^■e  that  the  Senate  can  well 
contend  that  in  \1ew  of  the  fact  that  thl.s 
Nation  saw  fit  to  do  a  similar  thing  for 
American  Motor*^  that  Chrysler  Corp. 
today  needs  the  bame  cor^deratlon  as 
badly  as  American  Motors  did  at  that 
particular  time 

I  am  happy  to  yield  time  to  anyone 
wbo  vanta  to  speak  on  either  side  but 
I  think  that  tbe  ttme  shoukl  be  obed  first 
by  those  who  want  to  speak  in  opposition] 
to  It. 


Mr.  BEDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ouinot 
possibly  support  the  Hart  amendment 
to  liberalize  the  loss  carryback  and 
carr>forward  pro\'lstons  of  the  tax  laws. 
The  amendment  has  been  drafted  to 
make  Chrysler  the  major  beneficiary.  I 
have  consistently  voted  against  bailout 
legislation  directed  to  single  companies 
stich  as  Lockheed  and  Pan  Am.  I  con- 
sider such  legislation  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. What  it  does  is  introduces  a  form 
of  deception  in  our  tax  code.  Tax  laws 
should  be  general — not  written  to  bene- 
fit a  specific  firm. 

With  respect  to  the  SUB  provisions 
01  the  umendment.  I  have  a  limdaraental 
problem.  Should  Government  become  in- 
volved in  providing  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  one  group  of  work- 
ers? Namely,  autoworkers,  specifically 
Chrs>ler  workers?  Why  not  GM  workers, 
many  of  which  have  been  unemployed  as 
long  as  Chr>-sler  workers?  If  we  do  this, 
should  we  not  do  the  same  thing  for 
the  workers  In  the  housing  or  construc- 
tion industries,  many  of  whom  have  been 
unemployed  much  longer  than  auto- 
workers? If  Govei-nment  gets  involved  in 
supplemental  imemployment  benefits,  it 
.should  do  It  for  all  workers  by  Increa.s- 
ing  weekly  unemployment  benefits 

I  propose  to  take  care  of  the  need-s  of 
the  long  term  unemployed  by  passing 
special  legislation  to  Increase  weekly  un- 
employment benefits  for  all  covered 
workers,  by  eitending  the  number  of 
weeks  that  all  workers  can  receive  bene- 
fits, by  passing  special  legislation  to  pay 
health  care  Insurance  premiums  for  the 
unemployed  and  by  passing  mortgage 
relief  assistance  so  that  the  unemployed 
do  not  lose  their  homes.  For  instance, 
today  I  will  vote  for  the  JaviLs  amend- 
ment to  extend  imemployment  benefits. 
Giving  Chrjsler  a  tax  break  has  nothing 
to  do  with  taking  care  of  these  people. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  tax  bailout 
should  stand  on  its  own  merits.  The  In- 
jection of  SUB  fund  aid.  Just  serves  to 
distort  the  Issue.  Perhaps  the  $190  mil- 
lion tax  break  should  be  directed  to  pro- 
grams for  the  imemployed. 

The  best  tiling  that  we  can  do  Is  to 
t-.nn  this  economy  around  without  going 
back  to  the  kind  of  inflation  that  pre- 
ceded our  present  economic  recession. 

"What  we  can  do  Ls  eliminate  the  give- 
aways from  the  tax  bill  that  will  nced- 
les.sly  Increase  the  Federal  deficit  theieby 
rfc.'.,ulting  in  higher  Interest  rates  and 
higher  prices.  What  we  can  do  Is  pass  a 
tax  bill  that  provides  the  necessai-y  eco- 
nomic stimulus,  that  recognizes  the  needs 
of  those  truly  requiring  relief,  wlille  at 
ihe  sxune  time  maintaining  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility needed  to  transform  our  cur- 
jc-nt  economic  situation  Into  one  of  eco- 
ncmic  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
v.;::,h  to  speak  in  opixtsltion  to  th!^.  but  I 
tlilnk  as  a  member  of  the  committee  I 
hjiould  point  out  one  fact,  lliere  are 
Uii^ee  companies  which  eought  relief  un- 
der Uiis  phllosopliy.  At  the  present  time, 
a  corporate  taxpayer  can  average  over 
8  years,  5  years  forward  and  3  years  back. 
It  is  a  request  that  they  could  average 
the  entire  5  years  back.  "Hiere  Is  quite  a 
heavy  penalty  If  they  v.ant  to  cliange 


again.  I  tldnk  the  taxpayers  are  taken 
care  of  in  that  way. 

However,  it  happens  tlrnt  the  years  arc 
such  that  here  are  two  other  entities,  on^ 
of  them  an  international  airline,  that 
will  not  be  covered  by  this  amendment.  I 
believe  its  language  is  general  In  appli- 
cation. They  are  not  excluded,  but  it  hap- 
pens that  the  years  In  question  will  not 
do  that.  I  present  that  not  as  an  ai'gu- 
ment  against  or  for  this  proposal,  but 
mei-ely  for  the  Infomiatlon  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
to  object  to  this  amendment  basically  on 
philosophical  gi-ounds.  I  can  imderstand 
the  desires  of  the  Senators  from  Michi- 
gan to  help  a  corporation  which  is  a  large 
employer  in  their  State.  My  only  objec- 
tion is  that  I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  u-ay 
the  Congress  ought  to  do  it.  We  are  giving 
an  miknown  amount  of  help,  because  we 
do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  loss.  We 
are  giving  the  assistance  without  hear- 
ings as  to  the  desirability  or  undesir- 
hbility. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  merely  like  to 
register  my  objection  that  if  this  type  of 
assistance  is  to  be  given,  it  be  given  di- 
rectly after  hearings  and  reports  by  com- 
mittees rather  tlian  to  do  It  by  s)\ 
amendment  to  the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  chairman 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Tlie  time  in  support  of  the 
amendment  should  be  yielded,  If  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  How  much  time 
remains? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
exhausted  his  time. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  I  yielded  my.self 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  ^ield 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  tlie  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  used  all  his  time,  I  will  yield  2 
minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  merely  wanted  to  take 
a  moment  to  associate  myself  with  my 
senior  colleague  from  MlcUgan.  <Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart)  In  the  argiuSnt  he  has 
made.  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  empha- 
size that  there  Is  Important  recognition 
in  this  bill  of  the  housing  industry.  There 
are  outright  subsidies  provided  In  the  bill 
to  stimulate  the  housing  Industry.  But 
the  other  major  Industry  that  is  dragging 
the  economy  down  Is  the  automobile  in- 
dustry and  the  depression  that  we  are 
experiencing  In  the  automobile  industry. 

In  our  State  upwards  of  14  percent 
are  out  of  work  and  25  percent  of  the 
automobile  workers  have  been  out  of 
work.  Fortunately,  some  of  them  have 
been  called  back  recently,  but  It  may  be 
a  temporary  situation. 

I  tliliik  it  is  Imiwrtiint  to  reallre  that 
the  Investment  tax  credit  that  Is  pro- 
vided In  this  bill  Is  meaningful  only  to 
corporations  and  busineeses  that  make  a 
profit.  It  does  nothing  to  help  a  corpora- 
tion that  is  Incurring  losses.  Ttie  only 
way  that  you  can  help  a  corporation 
that  is  Incurring  a  loss  Is  to  recognize 
the  eqtilty  of  this  pertlctdar  approach 
which  only  pUowb  the  corporations  bi- 
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volved  to  spread  their  losses  over  a  dif- 
ferent period  of  time. 

Really,  what  is  Involved  here  would  be 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  and  other  businesses 
that  are  affected  getting  some  of  their 
own  tax  money  back,  tax  money  that 
they  have  alzeady  paid  In  in  years  when 
they  have  made  a  profit.  It  is  to  allow 
them  to  offset  that  against  the  years  now 
whan  they  are  incurring  severe  losses. 

Furthermore,  as  tlie  amendment  Is 
drafted,  although  there  is  some  concern 
about  it,  there  would  be  substantial  help 
to  the  lald-off  workers  involved  because 
a  significant  portion  of  what  would  be 
involved  here  would  go  to  supplement  un- 
employment compensation  benefits.  I  be- 
lieve in  light  of  the  total  context  of  the 
tax  legislation  that  is  being  considered 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve,  this 
amendment  has  merit.  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Will  the  cliairman  yield? 
Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Will  the  Seiiator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  First,  for  the  record  I  wish 
to  state  these  figures:  It  is  my  under- 
standing Chrj'sler  had  a  loss  of  $71  mil- 
lion m  1974.  and  that  they  will  sustain  a 
loss  of  $312  million  in  1975,  a  total  loss 
of  $383  million.  Their  tax  advantage 
tlierefore,  is  estimated  at  $191  million 
under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  that  to  sup- 
port a  measure  of  this  sort  I  would  In- 
sist there  be  an  employee  stock  owner- 
ship in  the  amendment  I  suppose  I 
would  have  to  maintain  mj'  consistent  at- 
titude in  that  matter.  I  regret  that  is  not 
in  this  proposal.  I  personally  would  like 
to  vote  for  it.  But  if  there  is  no  employee 
stock  ownership  arrangement,  I  do  not 
feel  I  could  vote  for  it. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  the  two  Senators  from  Michigan 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation,  as  I  think 
it  is  important  that  v.e  do  something  to 
help  those  companies  so  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  recession  and  Government 
regulations.  I  would  point  out  in  answer 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  the  Finance  Committee  did 
deal  with  this  problem ;  that  we  did  have 
a  provision  that  would  provide  assistance 
to  Chrysler  as  well  as  other  companies. 
So  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  subject 
.that  was  not"  dealt  with  in  the  Finance 
Committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  time 
is  of  the  essence  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  employees  and  tlie  company. 
Under  this  proposal.  25  percent  of  the 
benefits  would  go  to  the  so-called  sub-  " 
payments,  and  the  subpayments  are  veiT 
nearly  bankrupt  at  the  present  time.  So 
I  think  It  is  extraordinarily  important 
that  we  act  now  to  help  the  unemployed 
employees  as  well  as  the  commimitles  in 
which  these  plants  are  located.  I  can  say 
that,  from  the  standj?olnt  of  Delaware, 
where  a  Chrysler  plant  was  shut  down 
for  several  months  and  they  are  just  now 
beginning  to  go  back  to  work,  the  sub- 
payments  have  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect,  especially  to  tlie  employees  out  of 
work  and  also  to  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  tax  cut  is  to  help 


the  economy,  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  that  could  be 
more  disastrous  for  our  economy  today 
than  for  a  major  company,  to  force  a 
major  financial  crisis.  No  one  can  pre- 
dict that  this  legislation  will  necessarily 
correct  all  problems  faced  by  Chrysler, 
but  It  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  think,  if  we  are  going  to  help  compa- 
nies, such  as  Chrysler,  who  were  so  ad- 
versely affected  by  conditions  beyond 
their  control.  It  Is  highly  important  that 
we  take  action  now.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  the  major  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  provision  will  be  the 
thousands  of  employees  and  their  fami- 
Ues  working  for  these  corporations. 

For  the  reasons  already  referred  to, 
I  also  believe  that  the  Congress  must 
take  steps  to  insure  that  Chrysle-  Corp. 
remains  competitive.  In  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  reasons  that  Chrysler  is  now  ex- 
periencing difficulties  is  the  amount  of 
Government  regulations  and  controls 
that  were  imposed  on  them  by  this  Con- 
gress. I  would  be  extremely  concerned  if 
the  company  did  go  under,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  Impact  this  would  have  on 
jobs  and  incomes  but  also  because  of  the 
psychological  Impact  it  would  have  on 
our  whole  economy.  This  provision 
would  provide  Chrysler  the  additional 
time  and  aid  to  make  it  through  this 
very  difficult  time. 

But  this  provision  will  help  the  em- 
ployees of  Chrjrsler  most  of  all.  Under 
this  provision,  Chrysler  will  be  allowed 
to  channel  up  to  $40  million  of  its  tax 
refund  into  the  SUB  funds  for  their  un- 
employed workers  and  their  families.  The 
current  SUB  fund  is  expected  to  run  out 
next  week,  when  thousands  of  workers 
and  their  families  throughout  the  coun- 
try would  be  in  desperate  shape. 

In  my  home  State  of  Delaware,  this 
provision  would  directly  benefit  the  1.700 
Chiysler  workers  and  their  families  who 
are  still  unemployed,  and  the  2,000  work- 
ers and  their  families  who  have  recently 
been  recalled  temporarily. 

The  shutdown  of  the  Chrysler  plant  in 
Delaware  would  have  had  a  much  more 
serious  impact  without  the  SUB  fimds. 
They  not  only  help  the  unemployed  in- 
dividual and  his  family,  but  it  also  pro- 
tects the  economy  of  tiie  communitv  and 
the  State. 

The  SUB  fuiKis  are  in  danger  of  run- 
ning out.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment  to  extend  these  employee 
SUB  funds. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  question? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  jdeld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  Do  I  have  time  to  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
have  any  time  under  the  bill? 

The  ACnKO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  was  no  time  allotted  on  the 
bilL  Under  the  previous  agreement,  the 
vote  on  this  amesidment  will  go  over  until 
after  the  dotore  vote. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Cali- 


fornia Mr.  TtTTNTEY^  to  call  up  his 
amendment,  on  which  there  is  13  minutes 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  CaUforii.a 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reacinff 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  :  to  tem- 
poie.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Oa  page  3.  b^itv.cea  lines  8  and  9.  ln.'^ert 
she  following: 

Sec.  4.  (.1)  .Seciion  162  of  the  InierniU 
Re-enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  trade  or 
business  expeiises)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (hi  as  in.  r.ud  by  inserting 
alter  subsection  (g)  the  loUowing  new  svi'o- 
section: 

■(h)  Certain  E:vPEKSis  Necessasy  res 
CAiftyn.  Employment  — 

"»li  In  geniral. — In  the  case  oi  an  Indi- 
vid u.J  w.ho  niaintauta  a  huiisehold  which 
inw'ludes  as  a  ruember  oiia  or  more  of  the 
fcllowliig  qualifying  Individuals — 

"(A)  a  child  or  stepchild  of  the  lajipay-r' 
("Aithin  the  meaning  of  -ectiou  152>  who  :j 
t'ncler  the  age  of  15. 

'\B)  a  dfpendei.1  of  the  taxpayer  who  :- 
under  the  age  of  15  or  who  is  ph>'sicaliy  or 
mentally  incapable  of  caring  for  lum&c'U  or 
herself,  or 

"(C)  tl^.e  <:poi:se  rf  the  i.iNpayer.  if  ha  or 
she  is  physically  or  mentally  meapabie  cf 
caring  for  hiaiaeif  or  herseU", 
the  deduction  allowed  by  siibsectica  lai 
shall  include  the  rea.sonabIe  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  for 
household  services  and  for  the  care  of  one 
or  more  lndlvldua'.s  described  In  subpara- 
graph (.\i.  (Bi,  or  iC).  but  only  if  such 
expenses  are  ordinary  and  aeces.sary  to  enable 
the  ta.xpayer  to  be  gainful:  v  employed. 

••(2)  M.«NTAiNiNG  A  HJCSEHOLD. — Por  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (  H .  an  Indlrtdual  shall 
be  treated  as  maintalntn;;  a  household  fcr 
any  taxable  year  only  if  over  half  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  household  during  such 
period  is  furnished  by  such  Individual'  (or  if 
such  Individual  is  married  during  such  pe- 
riod, if  furnished  by  such  Indlvldi^al  and 
his  or  her  spouse  i 

"(3)  Spkcial  Hi-LEs. — For  purposes  ef  this 
subsection — 

"(A)    MmlRIED  COtPLXS  .MUST  FtLT  JOINT  RE- 

TT-SN  —If  the  ta.\payer  is  married  at  th« 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  the  deduction  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)  sh«U  be  allowed  only 
iX  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  fiie  a  singi» 
return  Jointly  for  the  taxAbie  year. 

"(B)  Gainful  EMPLOYMENT  REQuiKEiiEjrr  — 
If  the  ta.xpayer  is  married  for  ar.y  period  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year,  there  shall  be  taken 
Into  account  employment-related  expenses 
incurred  during  anr  moc-h  of  sv.ch  period 
only  If — 

"{D  both  spouses  are  sriliifu'.ly  employed, 
cr 

"•'1'  the  spouse  !s  a  qrislifT-fng  tndlvld-u.-j! 
described  In  parasr-aph  ('.>iC>  of  r?!:;'  stili- 
aectlon. 

"(C)  Cektimn  M.umiro  iNrrvn3rM.s  i.tving 
.xPARx— .An  Individual  who  for  the  t.-ucable 
year  would  be  treated  as  not  married  under 
section  I43(bi  If  paragraph  (1)  of  snch  sec- 
tion referred  to  any  dependent,  shall  be 
treated  as  not  married  for  surh  taxable  year 

"(D)  Patments  to  rblateo  iNDrriDrALS  — 
No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  amouzit  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer to  aa  individual  beartng  a  relatlonshtp 
to  the  taxpayer  described  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  («>  ot  section  ISa(a)  (relating  to 
definition  of  dependent)  or  to  a  dependent 
described  In  paragraph  <9>  ot  such  section 
e.scfpt   where  fhe  •a.xpayer  <  an  demonstra*^ 
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tliai  .Midi  pavmeii-s  were  m  Ue  la  .ui  .irms 
lenyth  fashion  pursuant  to  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  ins  delegate. 

■•(t;)     RgaUcTION    JuR    CERTAIN    PAYMENTS. — 

III  the  ciwe  oi  eniploymeut-relaicd  e.xpenses 
i.i.urrtd  diuiiiL'  uny  iiViaole  year  solely  with 
le.^pect  to  a  qtiiillfying  Inclividttal  (other 
than  aa  individual  who  is  ftl-'o  described  in 
-nbparaiaaph  |A>  or  (B)  or  parat  raph  ( I  )  of 
this  sub.set.'tion  and  who  i.s  under  tin-  age  of 
13 >  the  aniount  of  sucii  expenses  which  may 
lie  taken  into  accottnt  l.'r  purposes  oi  this 
'ei-lion  shall  be  reduced — 

•■(I)  if  such  individual  U  15  or  older  and 
i.!  de;cr;bed  In  3Uhporat.T.iph  (B)  of  para- 
::!>  ph  (1)  of  this  subsectio.i,  by  the  tinioui;' 
bv  which  the  sum  of — 

"I I)  .sucli  iiulividualo  adjusted  gross  iii- 
cnnie  for  siicii  taxable  vear, 

•■(II)  the  disability  pay!ne;its  received  by 
such  individtial  during  each  yeiif:  exceed.s 
••750,  or 

■  (in  In  the  case  of  qualifying  individual 
tl.  cribcd  in  suiipara^rapii  iC)  ■•';  paragrnph 
( 1 1  of  this  subsection,  by  the  amount  of 
fii-ability  pavn'.e:ifs  received  by  »uch  indlvid- 
1  -il  duriug  ihe  tixahie  year. 

For  purposes  of  tliis  subpavagiviph,  tlie  term 
ft]h,abllltv  ppymenf  means  a  payment  (other 
tii^n  It  gift)  v.hlcli  is  made  on  accotint  of 
tlie  physical  or  menial  condition  of  an  Indi- 
vidual and  which  Is  not  Included  i:i  £;ro.=:s 
lacome." 

(b(  Section  62(c)  of  ;!!e  In'einal  Revenue 
fv.de  of  1954  (relating  to  trade  and  business 
deductions  oi  employee?)  is  amended  by 
.-'Iding  at  the  ec.d  tnereoi  tue  ft/i:owiug  new 

ibparat'raph: 

■|E)  CERTAirr  ?xptNsi:s  necfssarv  fop. 
iMNTtr.  FMPioYMFNT. — Tl'e  deductloh.s  al- 
lowed »inder  section  162  which  consl.-t  of 
expenses  allowable  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion of  .sutDsectlou  (h)  thereof,  paid  or  In- 
curred bv  the  t.ixpaver  in  connection  with 
1  ne  peifovmimce  bv  liun  or  by  her  of  .^erv- 
1 -es  Hs  an  emplovec   ' 

(c)  Part  VII  of  sub<.Iiaptcr  B  of  clutpter 
1  of  Ihe  Internal  Reventic  Code  of  1954  Ire- 
l.itln^  to  additional  itemized  rtedthUons  !or 
U'dividuals)   is  amended — 

111  bv  striking  out  .section  214  (relating 
i,>  expenses  tor  ho  tseliold  and  dependent 
c.irs  .services  nece.s.sary  for  gainful  employ- 
ment 1 .  and 

(2)  by  siriliir,.:  out  ilie  item  relating  to 
section  2!4  in  'he  table  of  sections  for  cuch 
par:. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  bv  this  sec- 
lion  .--hai!  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  tne  date  of  the  enartmeiit  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  43  of  the  Internal  Re'. - 
enue  Code  (relatine  to  oierpayments  of  taxi 
is  redesifinated  as  .section  44  and  tiie  lollow- 
ii!g  new  section  '.s  added: 

"Src.  44.  G-AiNTt-:.  Employmj:;!   Ckldif. 

"(a)  GtNERAL  Rile. — In  the  ca.->e  of  an  in- 
dividual, there  .shall  be  allowed,  subject  to 
the  limltiitlons  of  subsection  (b),  as  a  cred- 
it against  the  tax  imposed  bv  this  chapter 
for  tiie  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  all  the  expenses  for  fiainful  employ- 
ment, described  in  section  162ih). 

■■|b)  Li-MiTATioN. —  (1)  The  credit  allowed 
in  siibsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  550,  {i2b, 
m  the  case  of  a  married  person  filing  a  .sepa- 
rate return)  per  month. 

•'(c)  Election  to  Take  DEorcnoN  in  Lieit 
OF  Credit — This  section  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who.  for  the  tax- 
able year,  elects  to  take  the  deduction  pro- 
vided by  section  I67(h|.  Such  election  shall 
he  made  In  such  manner  and  at  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  Delegare  thall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations." 

<b)  Section  6401(b)  (relaiiiig  t.o  amoums 
treated  as  overpayments)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "section  44,""  (relating  to 
gainful  employment  credi!)  after  '.seiiiou 
43";  and 


(2)  by  >inki!)g  o'at  ''and  43"  and  Insert- 
in,:;  in  lieu  thereof  •'43,  and  44  ". 

(c)  Section  6201(a)  (4)  (relating  to  asheaa- 
inent  authority/  is  amended— 

(1)  by  iii.seriiiig  '44  (relating  to  gainful 
tniployuicnt  credit  )••  immediately  after  ••43" 
!m  the  caption  of  such  section:  and 

r?.)  by  striking  out  'on  ."-ection  43  (relatluff 
'  I  per-soml  exemptions),"  and  inserting  In 
liet;  thereof  •.  section  43  (relctnih:  to  personal 
e.vemptioiis) ,  or  section  44  (relating  to  giiln- 
f al  employment),". 

(d)  The  ameadmeuls  made  by  this  section 
.Minll  apply  to  taxable  year-.  Ijeginniiui  after 
the  enact i!H-nt  of  thl-s  Act. 

Mr.  TUN'NEY.  Mi-.  Pi-e.-^ident.  I  call  up 
amendment  to  the  pending  tax  bill  which 
'\ill  extend  (he  concept  ol  allowing  work- 
inK  parenls  tax  relief  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  ihem  in  caimj;  for  their  de- 
iJtiidcnt.s. 

I  act  today  in  the  conviction  that  tiii.s 
V  jrtij while  concetJt  can  play  a  .significant 
role  in  lighteaing  tht'  tax  biiuien  of  hun- 
dreds of  thou-and.s  of  parents  and  heads 
01  household.s  throughout  tiie  country, 
and  make  this  relief  available  to  those 
•.lio  need  it  mc^t — the  hard-pressed  low- 
aiid  middle-Income  taxpeyei-s-  of  the 
United  SLate.s. 

Mr.  President,  as  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  knows,  we  presently  allow  indi- 
tiduals  to  deduct  the  cost  of  cariim  for 
ueijendents  when  the  cost  of  such  cai-e  is 
a  ucces-ary  part  of  taking  and  keeping 
j;ainful  employment.  Section  214  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
anit-nded.  allows  deduction  of  those  ex- 
penses. However,  the  law  at  present  re- 
quires th  it  those  expen.ses  be  deducted 
throu.ch  the  mechanism  of  an  itemized 
ck'iiuction. 

That  simiJly  will  not  do.  In  the  name 
ui  fQuity  for  workinc  parents  now  and 
in  tlie  tuture.  the  current  situation 
sliouldbe  chanyed. 

Wliat  i.s  wrong  with  the  present  deduc- 
tion.^ Put  very  simply,  the  problem  lies 
m  the  fact  that  only  those  taxpayers  who 
nemi^^e  deductions  can  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  this  tax  allowance.  Yet  of  the  mil- 
lion.- of  people  and  families  earning  less 
fiian  SIO.OOO  a  .year,  only  32  percent 
utih/e  itemized  deductions.  That  means 
t!:at  some  68  percent  of  tho.se  lo^--  and 
middle-income  families  and  individuals 
rtccive  no  benefit  at  all  from  the  existing 
Hilov.nnce. 

Yet  we  all  know  that  these  are  the 
very  people  we  should  be  striving  to  help 
with  such  tax  relief.  The  working 
mother,  struegliiig  to  make  ends  meet, 
needs  this  tax  incentive  more  than  any- 
one. To  date,  however,  we  have  slammed 
the  door  in  the  faces  of  millions  of  work- 
nVi!  mothers  by  denying  them  the  bene- 
fics  of  their  expenditures  on  child  care. 

This  means  that  hundreds  of  people 
who  might  otherwise  hold  down  jobs, 
and  be  contributing  vital  Income  to  ra- 
vaged family  Incomes,  are  discouraged 
from  working,  simply  because  the  Income 
Irom  their  work  hardly  e.xceeds  their  ex- 
penses. 

And  we  shotild  not  beheve  that  this 
problem  will  pass  without  further  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  The 
proportion  of  mothei-s  working  outside 
the  home  is  more  than  double  what  It 
was  25  years  ago.  In  1948,  18  percent 
of  our  Nation's  mothers  went  out  of  the 


hou.^e  to  work.  Now  that  figure  stands  at 
42  percent,  and  we  can  expect  that  trend 
to  continue  as  the  pinch  on  our  middle - 
income  breadwinners  becomes  worse. 

Therefore.  I  say  that  It  is  time  to  brin? 
the  de.sign  of  the  tax  law  into  concert 
with  the  realiti,es  of  our  contemporary 
society.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
millions  of  American  parents  must  wor!: 
in  these  troubled  times,  and  we  mu.st 
further  recociiiize  that  millions  of  those 
parents  must  incur  substantial  expen.ses 
lor  child  care  to  allow  them  to  work. 
Iii^!)f;'r  as  the  present  tax  structure  doe:- 
not  nlln«-  thousands  of  families  to  utilize 
f'.iHy  the  existing  deduction  for  stuh 
(■lire,  the  law  should  be  changed. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  that  there 
be  three  basic  changes  in  the  child  care 
expense  deduction: 

Fir.'-t.  I  belirve  tliat  the  deduction 
.sliould  be  placed  under  section  162  of  th'^ 
I'lfcvnal  Revenue  Code.  This  would  indi- 
c;ae  that  this  deduction  would  be  de- 
iiiied  as  an  "ordinary  and  neces.sary"  ex- 
pense inridrntal  to  the  coiiduct  of  a 
business  or  trade. 

Certainly,  it.  .should  be  a.s  legitimate  for 
the  workinti  mother  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
h'.-r  child  c^e  as  it  is  for  the  ordinary 
bi'.sines^man  or  employee  to  deduct  the 
cost  ol  advertising  or  business  lunches 
or  the  like.  Both  are  directly  related  to 
the  production  of  income,  and  as  such 
they  should  fpU  within  the  .snme  section 
of  the  code. 

Second.  I  would  also  make  this  deduc- 
tion an  '•adjustment  to  income."  This 
technical  terai  means  nothing  more  than 
the  fact  that  taxpayers  would  be  per- 
mitted to  deduct  child  care  expenses, 
and  still  take  the  standard  income  tax 
deduction — the  device  overwhelmingly 
used  by  the  majority  of  the  Nation's 
ordinary  ta.\payers. 

Third.  After  consultvition  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  fMr.  Long)  I  have  decided  to 
incorporattj  another  feature  into  this 
amendment.  It  will  allow  taxpayers  to 
take  tax  credits  equal  to  one-half  their 
child-care  expenses  of  up  to  $50  ))cr 
month,  or  a  total  of  $600  per  year. 

This  provision  would  be  especially 
helpful  to  the  low-income  taxpiyer  ^\  ho 
was  unable  to  take  maximum  a'lvantage 
of  his  or  her  deduction  or  adjustment. 
Such  taxpayers  would  receive  up  to  $600 
per  year  in  credits  toward  their  income 
tax  liability.  Thus,  the  taxpayer  would 
be  able  to  choose  between  taking  a  de- 
duction or  adjustment  to  income,  and 
taking  a  tax  credit,  either  of  which 
woulcl  be  basixl  on  his  or  her  child-care 
eN'iwnses. 

Tn  either  case,  it  would  be  the  ordi- 
nary taxpayers  of  American  who  v.ould 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  amendment. 
■We  in  the  Senate  have  gone  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  concept  of  allowing  work- 
ing parents  to  deduct  child-caie  ex- 
pen-ses.  Now  we  must  take  the  next  giant 
step,  and  Insme  that  those  tax  deduc- 
tions are  available  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis  to  all  Americans,  rich  or  poor. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  join  me  In  this 
effort. 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  Mr,  President,  I  ask  for 
the  V  eas  and  nays. 
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Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ls  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
tlie  same  unanimous-consent  agreement 
we  had  prior  to  this  time,  that  the  vote 
on  the  Tunney  amendment  occur  immed- 
iatelj'  after  the  vote  on  the  Hart  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  corrects 
an  Inequity  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  makes  hou.sehold  services 
and  child-care  expenses  a  personal  de- 
duction rather  than  a  business  deduc- 
tion. 

I  think  it  Is  very  Important  that  we 
make  this  change,  because  many  heads  of 
households  are  working  who  need  to  have 
a  babysitter  to  take  care  of  their  children. 
That  babysitter  costs  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  which  represents  a 
substantial  deduction  from  the  income  of 
the  head  of  the  household.  The  head  of  a 
household  is  not  able  to  claim  that  baby- 
sitter as  a  deduction  against  his  or  her 
income  tax  unlass  that  family  itemizes 
deductions.  The  way  the  law  presently  Is 
worded,  the  deduction  for  child-care  ex- 
penses is  not  a  business  deduction  but  a 
personal  deduction.  The  family  which 
takes  a  standard  deduction  rather  than 
an  itemized  deduction  when  filing  its  re- 
tiu-n  is  not  able  to  claim  the  babysitter 
expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  were  a  busi- 
ness deduction,  and  an  adjustment  to  in- 
come that  family,  in  filing  its  return, 
would  be  able  to  claim  the  babs'sitter  ex- 
pense in  addition  even  if  it  claimed  the 
standard  deduction. 

Of  the  families  that  earn  $10,000  or 
less,  almost  70  percent  file  returns  with 
the  standard  deduction,  which  means 
that  70  percent  of  the  families  tlxat  earn 
less  than  $10,000  are  not  able  to  claim  the 
babysitter  expense  as  a  tax  deduction.  My 
amendment  is  designed  to  give  those 
families  an  opportunity  to  -n-rite  off  the 
babysitter  expanse  against  their  taxes. 

Tills  makes  clear  sense.  If  a  business- 
man is  able  to  wTite  off  his  secretary  as 
a  business  expense  rather  than  as  a  per- 
sonal expense,  there  Is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  a  mother  who  is  the  head  of  a 
household  should  not  be  able  to  write  off 
the  cost  of  a  babysitter  as  a  business 
expense  so  that  she  can  go  to  work. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  today 
is  a  modified  form  of  amendment  No. 
153.  which  was  printed  earlier.  The 
modification  provides  that  the  head  of 
the  household,  as  an  alternative  to  claim- 
ing this  as  a  business  deduction,  can 
claim  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $50  a  month 
equal  to  one-half  the  cost  of  the  baby- 
sitter. This  will  enable  many  poorer  fami- 
lies to  have  a  much  greater  benefit  than 
the  amendment  as  originally  drafted 
would  provide. 

If  our  desire  in  this  countrj'  is  to  get 
people  off  welfare  and  get  them  to  ■work, 
then  we  should  be  giving  a  substantial 
benefit  to  those  famUles  that  are  of 


lower  Income  levels.  They  can  then  have 
an  opportunity  to  receive  a  maximum 
write-off  for  the  cost  of  the  babysitter. 
As  a  result,  we  are  actually  getting  two 
for  one.  We  are  employing  the  baby- 
sitter and  employing  the  person  on 
welfare. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Setv 
ator  yield,  on  my  time  ? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  tax  credit  the  Sen- 
ator Is  suggesting  wotxld  be  especially 
helpful  to  a  mothervdi'awing  welfare  pay- 
ments who  would  like  to  go  to  ■nork  to 
Improve  the  condition  of  her  little  fam- 
ily. 'When  that  mother  goes  to  work,  hf^r 
work  •expenses  would  be  increased  by 
the  cosfc  of  paying  for  day  care  for  her 
child  or  by  the  cost  of  paying  someone 
to  take  care  of  the  child  while  the  mother 
is  at  work.  If  she  has  to  pay  $100,  which 
Is  about  the  minimum  one  could  expect 
to  pay  for  decent  day  care,  that  reduces 
her  earnings  by  $1,200.  Even  if  she  earns 
enough  to  remove  her  from  the  welfare 
rolls,  that  $1,200  is  a  tremendous  expense 
which  will  benefit  her  very  little  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  since  she  can  already 
take  a  standard  deduction  of  $1,300. 

So  this  amendment  would  give  her  the 
benefit  of  a  tax  credit  that  would  cover 
about  half  the  cost  of  providing  decent 
day  care  for  her  child  while  she  goes  out 
and  tries  to  provide  for  a  better  situa- 
tion in  life  for  both  herself  and  the 
child. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Is  absolutely  correct. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  efforts  in  perfecting  this  amendment. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  the  Senator  from 
California  has  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
always  have  been  very  helpful. 

The  tax  credit  incorporated  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  Is  a  result  of  the  prescience 
and  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
suggestions  that  the  Senator  made,  be- 
cause I  think  they  make  it  a  better 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  reflects  our  mutual  view 
that  we  should  try  to  make  honest  en- 
deavor, honest  work,  more  attractive 
than  welfare.  If  we  can. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  agi-ee  v.ith  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  not  true  that  there 
Is  a  provision  In  the  code  now  for  deduct- 
ing child  care  expenses  for  working 
mothers? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  but  it  is  a  personal 
deduction.  It  is  not  a  business  deduction. 
and  it  cannot  be  used  with  the  standard 
deduction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  aiij-one  who  item- 
izes his  deductions  can  get  substantially 
the  same  benefit  as  would  be  included  in 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Anyone  who  itemizes  his 
deductions  can  do  that.  There  are  two 
changes  necessary,  hov.ever:  allowing 
the  use  of  the  deduction  with  tlie  stand- 
ard deduction  and  providing  a  tax  credit 


in  this  amendment  of  up  to  $50  a  month. 
Both  changes  would  be  of  substantially 
greater  benefit  to  the  lower  income  tax- 
payer than  the  deduction  that  is  pres- 
ently allowed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator'^ 
amendment  provide  for  a  credit? 

Mr.  TUNVEY.  Yes — or  a  deduction— 
eitlier  one  or  the  other,  whichever  the 
taxpayer  elects  to  report  and  claim. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  of  an  ex- 
penditure for  child  care  does  the  tax- 
IJayer  have  to  have  in  order  to  get  a 
credit  of  $50  a  month? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  can  be  no  more  thaa 
$50,  but  it  is  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
babysitter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  raLse  a  serious 
question  about  using  a  tax  credit  for  this 
purpose.  A  tax  credit  is  a  special  cate- 
gory in  which  one  just  deducts  a  sum 
of  money  from  the  taxes  owed.  There  are 
many  worthy  causes,  many  of  them  ex- 
pendiiui-es,  but  v,e  may  not  have  any 
revenue  left. 

I  hope  that  the  piu-t  of  the  amendment 
particularly  relating  to  a  tax  credit  will 
not  be  pushed  by  the  Senator. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  an  added  bene- 
fit to  tlie  individual  who  takes  a  stand- 
ard deduction,  which  there  still  might 
be  some  question  about.  But  to  make  this 
a  credit,  I  seriously  question  the  wisdom 
of  that.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  re- 
consider it. 

Mr.  TUI^^EY.  The  reason  that  tlie 
credit  has  appeal  Ls  that  it  lielps  tho.^e 
people  most  whom  we  would  like  to  see 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  to  go  to 
work.  Tliese  are  the  peoi)le  who  are  pres- 
ently on  welfare  or,  who,  under  existing 
law,  £:re  not  given  any  kind  of  encour- 
agement to  go  to  work.  If  there  is  a  young 
child  in  the  house,  the  cost  of  the  baby- 
sitter is  sufficiently  high  that  it  reduces 
the  eaiTied  income  of  these  people  to  the 
point  tliat  it  is  much  better  to  sit  at 
home  and  just  draw  welfare  payments, 
rather  than  work.  By  giving  this  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $50  a  month,  what  we  arc 
doing  is  encouraging  such  people  to  go 
to  work,  because  they  will  have  a  very 
direct  financial  stimulus  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tli2  tiine 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Piesid^nt,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment.  In  the  event 
the  amendment  of  tlie  Senator  from 
California  should  be  agreed  to.  I  boJieve 
that  this  amendment  will  be  needed  to 
make  it  relate  proi^erly  to  the  other  sec- 
tions in  the  bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  modify  nii'  amend- 
ment to  incorporate  the  language  of  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  tlie  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  modification. 

The  assistant  Ipgip.lative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  priue  89.  between  lines  5  and  (5,  Insert 
the  fcrilowlng  new  paragraph: 

(1)  Section  50A(a)  (relating  to  determi- 
nation of  amount  of  credit)  in  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  Uie  following  new 
paragraph: 

"('>)  Limitation  with  respfjct  io  nonbusi- 
ness   eUglble    employees. — NolwlthBtan<ling 
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40  With  respect  to  federal  welfare  recipient 
employmetit  bicentive  expenses  paid  or  In- 
r'lp.ctl  by  the  taxpayer  dining  the  taxable 
vear  lo  an  ell^.lb!e  employee  wiiose  services 
.  r-.'  jjot  periormed  in  coniicctiou  'Aith  a  trade 
or  busiiies.s  ol  tl.c  •-axpuvtr  shall  not  exceed 
f  »  OOO."' 

Ou  puge  8i>.  line  (3.  siriji.e  out  "  iD"  *"* 
i.irxjri  ill  lieu  thereol  "(2)". 

On  p.ige  89.  line  20.  strike  o\it  '(2)"  ixiid 
i'^^ert    in   Hen   thereof  "(3)". 

On  ixi^e  VO.  line  25.  .strike  oot  "(S)"  and 
iiLseri   In  Ueu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  91,  line  7.  strike  oit  "(4)"  «iici 
insert  iu  lieu   thereof  '  |5)". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  Preside;-!*,  ll.e  anienJ- 
nicnt  that  I  have  «ent  to  tl;?  de.sk  seek.s 
to  reconcile  ihe  Tui'.ne.v  iunendment 
with  tiie  Taliuitdf.e  ifmencniient  tiuit  is 
in  the  bill.  In  the  event  that  someone 
i.'=  emploved  off  ihe  wclfr.  re  rolls,  it  would 
provide  a  ta.x  t-redit  for  eninloying  some- 
one from  the  v.elfare  roll*  The  Senator 
may  not  be  familiar  with  that  provi- 
sion, bin  we  do  not  vvant  to  have  an 
unintcr.ded  benefit;  .^o  the  two  sections 
.•■hould  be  considered  together. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tintiih.iiied  chairman. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  inv  di.^tingiiished 
li-iend  from  Nebra-ka  that  tlie  amend- 
ment that  I  am  oftenng — a*  lea.st  the 
part  of  i''  giving'  a  business  deduction 
for  the  cost  of  the  baby.sitter — pa.s.sed 
the  Senate  in  November  1971  by  a  vote 
of  74  to  1.  I  offered  r  at  that  time.  It 
V. as  accepted  ayain  oy  tiie  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  71  to  8  as  an  amendment  lo 
H  R.  1  in  1972.  So.  fnis  amendment  has 
a  eood  track  record  in  the  Senate,  rn  say 
the  least. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Do  I  understand  by 
that 

Mr.  TUNNPV.  I  dare  .sav— I  cannot  b«- 
pure — that  ii  we  look  at  the  record,  we 
will  find  that  the  Senator  from.  Ne- 
braska voted  for  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  All  I  bather  from  your 
argument  is  that  it  wa.s  such  that  they 
v.ero  unable  to  convince  the  conference. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  was  a  teciinicality. 
It  was  declared  noneermane  to  the 
House  bill:  therefore,  it  wa.s  dropped.  It 
was  at  tiie  t:me  that  the  House  adopted 
those  rules  which  made  it  impossible  to 
pr.t  into  a  Hou-c  bill  any  language  that 
"as  nor  termane  to  the  original  House 
bill  So  it  got  thrown  out  on  a  techni- 
cality. 

But  it  has  widesijif^ad  stippoit  in  the 
Hiuse  a.s  well  as  in  tlie  Seii.tte.  and  I 
am  .sure  that  if  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra>ka  thinks  about  it.  he  will  .see  the 
V  i.sdcm  of  what  I  call  a  two-for-one  ben- 
e."!!.  If  ve  give  tlie  opportunity  to  a  non- 
working  mother  to  go  to  work  and  give 
her  tlie  financial  stimulus  to  do  so.  we 
then  also  hire  a.  babysitter  as  well.  So 
we  get  two  for  tlie  price  of  one — two 
people  employed  for  the  piice  of  one 
deductioii. 

Mr.  CUR  ITS.  Will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  his  pre-,  ious  amenci- 
ni<^nt  have  a  credit.' 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No;  the  pre-  ;o:;s  j mend- 
meat  did  not  lia-ve  a  credit.  Tlie  credit 
improves  the  amendment,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  not  in  the  view  of 
the  Treasury.  If  we  have  enough  credits, 


liiere  \\ul  iioc  be  aiiy  income  for   the 
Tieasury. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  They  will  be  paying 
tuxes.  The  person,  instead  of  being  a  tax 
gobbler,  will  be  working  generating  in- 
come and  pajint  taxes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  too  sure  tiiat 
■\iien  we  count  up  e\  try  thing  that  i.s  in 
existing  law  and  everything  in  this  bill, 
someone  in  tlie  circum.stances  the  Sena- 
tor describes  is  going  to  pay  moie  than 
SoOO  a  year  taxes,  and  h"  w;>!its  to  give 
him  $600  a  year  credit. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  may  be  taking  him 
off  welfare.  We  ha\e  to  count  that,  too. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  off  the  tax  rolls. 

Mr.  TL'NNEY.  A  iierson  on  welfare  is 
prubably  drawing  $4,000  or  $5,000  a 
year  of  tax  money,  so  we  must  consider 
the  tayings  fiom  foi.'ione  welfare  pay- 
ments. "- 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  are  giving  them  too 
much. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  Fresklent.  how  much 
time  remains" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Theic  is 
no  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
irom  South  Dakota  iMr.  Abouhezk*,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  tMr.  METc.\t.f ), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  »Mr.  Ribi- 
lOfTi,  and  tJie  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  HariKe  '  be  added  as  cospcnsor.s. 

The  PREGIDIXG  OFFIC'ER.  Without 
oii'ecfion.  it  i ;  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  rrcsident.  under  our 
u'-.cUimiou.-i-con.^ent  recjuest.  v,  e  will  vote 
on  that  amendment  after  \^, e  vote  on 
thj  Hart  amendment.  Nov/,  if  there  is 
another  amendment  \\hich  the  Senator 
desires  to  discus.<^,  we  will  discu.ss  that 
line. 

^'trv^•IE^'T  -.o.   ni 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Undo" 
the  pieviou.-,  order,  the  Chair  now  rec- 
cynizes  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
■Mr.  Do.me:nki>  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment, with  a  time  limitation  of  1-5  min- 
utes. 7 ' .-  on  a  oide. 

y'v.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Pie.  ulent.  I  call 
up  my  ame.idme;it  No.  191  and  a  i:  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
^iinendment  will  be  .-^tated. 

The  assiitaiii  legislative  clerk  pro- 
1  ■  eded  lo  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.>f:nt  tliat  further  readmir  of  the  amend- 
ment be  di.-iJeiised  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilhoui 
>.!.iei_tion.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  i^  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  l^\.  page,  insert  thi- 
following  Title  entitled,  '-siructvtral  Energy 
Con.'^ervatlon  Inrontlves." 

.StLTiiiN  1.  (a)   Tlie  Congrcs.s  finds  that — 

il)  pre'eni  iia'lonal  enerirv  Rources  are 
'iniUed  and  the  cipucity  of  the  natlonalen- 
eryy  supply  sisiem  lo  meet  future  demand 
1,-.  threatened; 

i2)  It  is  In  lUe  i!.»ilou:il  Int -rest  lo  con- 
serve energy  by  ni<xlerailng  the  demand  for 
lofsll  fuels  and  by  Improving  the  efficiency 
with  whi<.h  '•iicii  iviels  are  used; 

(3)  .--Ignificant  eiierKV  Bavin".;  for  the  Na- 
tion and  the  consumer  may  be  achieved  by 
iipplylng  existing  methods  ol  energy  con- 
:  fr\  atl<.ai  to  the  thermal  dtsiyn  of  various 
r'-:cienrliil  iinit.s  and 

(4)  11  Is  an  Important  national  objective 
to  encourage  soimd  investment  practices 
\\ii!<'h  in^'pro' f  I  hp  tlierm.Tl  desii'n  of  vuvloMs 


ie-irii-iiu:"l  .iMils  and  h^crea.^e  th--  ii-e  f  f 
solar  ene'sy  In  heating  and  cooling  suvii 
itnltf.. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estf'fi- 
lish  a  sy.stem  of  Income  tax  credits  anci  jn- 
lO'.iie  tflx  rtec'ucTlons  in  order  to  proinuit 
nnproveinciu  of  the  theiinal  detitn  <'• 
various  reiiriential  units,  and  to  promote  ti;t. 
use  of  solar  energy  devices  in  lesictcnces-. 

INCOME  TAX  CRVDir  FOR  CERTAIN  EXPENDIIURI  ^ 
rCtATlNO  TO  THFTt:iAl.  DESIGN   OF  RVSlnFNrES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  r.'54  (relating  to  credits  agnlns: 
tpxl  i.s  am>^nd?d  by  redesignating  section  4-.? 
us  .section  41  and  by  Inserting  lmraecliatel\ 
after  section  41  the  followlrg  section: 

-SFC.    4'^.    f^XPENUITVRES     REL.^riNC.     TO     THM;- 

MAL  Design   of  Taxpayeh  s  Ff-- 

IDENCE. 

'■i=i.)  GiNERAL  Ri!LE. — lliere  shall  he  al- 
lowed as  a  ciedit  i. jatjist  tl.e  tax  Inipo.sed 
by  thij  cli.ipter — 

•'(1)  ail  amount  equal  to  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  expen.ses  paid  by  a  taxpayer  du>- 
l:ig  the  taxable  year  for  the  Improveniem 
of  the  ti)erma!  rieslsm  of  any  residetiti/ii 
ii'ilis  by  lliat  t-ixpaver  throutjh  the  pur- 
chase of  conventional  materials  or  tlirough 
t.':e  purchase  of  ^0!,lr  heating  aud  coolii.g 
eguipintut, 

(2(  an  aiuouni  equal  to  t'lie  ordinaiy  and 
iitcc-jaiixi  exptiisfr  paid  by  a  t.txpayer.  in- 
c!udi;ig  a  coiitiactur,  during  the  t-ixoble  yeir 
for  'he  ln.<!.ina*ion  by  that  taxpaver,  of  In- 
>^ulHilon  and  raulklne;  materi.\1s  to  the  ex- 
ff.it  these  materials  exceftd  in  the  amount 
the  .>-peoiflc;ilioi'.s  f.^r  such  niateri.ls  in  tlir 
Uepaiunent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opnieu,:  Miunniim  Property  Siandards,  and 
.^loiiii  V.  indows,  sicrm  dcois,  and  solar  heal - 
iiig  aacl  coohiig  equipment,  in  any  iica 
icc-identlal   unit;    and 

"(3)  an  amount  eqntl  to  the  nvdin:".''  «!!<■ 
iieces.sarv  Hvpeii-p^  paid  by  a  taxpayer  dur- 
hiK  the  taxable  veir  for  tl:e  Imprnveu'ent  <•: 
the  iherina!  design  of  any  new  cr  ex,stin^- 
conimeriirtl  dMilding  by  that  t.-.xpayti 
'iirough  tiie  piirchiise  of  convemlnnal  ni.i- 
terlals  or  tinoutili  the  purchase  of  soliir 
Iieating  and  cooling  equipment. 

"(b)  GtNERAL  Limitation. — Tlie  credi' 
allowed  by  subsection  (a)(!)  and  ia)(5i 
.--iiall  be  liinittd  to — 

"I. A)  25  percent  of  any  expen.se  which 
qualities  for  a  deduction  under  section  22(1 
( a ) ;   and 

"(Bi    *1.0oO  tor  the  pericd  during   whi<h 
the  provisions  ot   tills  section  are  in  cllec ' 
no    more    tii.in   e.'250   of   which    may    be    :•!- 
lowed  as  a  credit  for  the  purchase  of  co    - 
\entional    materials. 

■  (2)  The  cteclit  allowed  by  subsection  la; 
I'.i)  shall  be  limited  to  (A)  25  percent  of 
r-.ny  expense  which  quiilifles  fcr  a  deduction 
under  hi.'ctiou  220la);  and  (B)  $6,000  for 
the  period  dtiiing  wlilch  tiie  provisions  o. 
this  section  are  in  eftect,  no  more  than 
iSl.OoO  o£  which  may  be  allowed  as  ii  '-reUi' 
for  the  purclia^e  of  conventional   maierii.!^. 

■('•!)  Application  with  othkr  cRinirs.-  - 
The  ciedit  allowed  by  sub.sectlon  (a)  shiill 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  hnpo.seil 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  ye.a-  ro- 
d'.icfd  by  t!ie  suni  of  the  credits  allowable 
luider  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tro. 
credit!,  section  m  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
tx<"iiipt  inleresi),  section  37  (relating  to  re- 
tireinciir  income),  section  38  (relatint;  to  hi- 
ve-mitiit  ill  certain  depreciable  property), 
and  .section  41  (relating  to  contributions  to 
rand:dates  lor  public  office). 

'-(c)  C\rRVB.\rK  AND  Carryover  of  UNUsra 
rREDiTs. — If  the  amount  of  the  credit  deter- 
mined under  oub.section  (a)  for  any  tax- 
rttile  yt  .^r  exceeds  tlie  limitation  provided  by 
.'.object ii>n  (1)  1 2)  for  such  taxable  year 
(nereinaft«r  In  this  subsection  referred  to 
a.s  the  'UMU-i'd  o'edit  year"),  such  excps,- 
-h  i31  be— 
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"(l)  a  credit  carryback  to  anj  taxable 
yenr — 

•'(A)  during  which  the  provisions  of  this 
.section  are  In  effect;  and 

•■(B)  which  precedes  the  unuted  credit 
year:   and 

"(2)  a  credit  carryover  to  each  of  the  4 
tuxiibie  years  following  the  unused  credit 
;  0!..'.-.  I 

•■((1)    EteFINITIONS. ' 

■■(I)  Conventional  M.\TEnt\ts. — For  piir- 
(Hi-es  of  this  section,  the  term  'conventional 
materials'  Includes  caulking  materials  and 
insulation,  storm  windows,  storm  doors,  and 
-uch  other  materials  as  so  defliied  by  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  cooperation 
vith  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  and 
tlie  Secretary  of  SUD. 

"(2)  Solar  heating  and  cooling  eqvip- 
iMENX. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "solar  heating  and  cooUng  equipment' 
ineaiis  any  solar  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment, solar  electric  generation  devices  and 
solar  energy  assisted  heat  pumps,  which: 

"(A)  meets  the  definitive  performance  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
under  section  8  of  the  Solar  Healing  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Lii'.v  93-409:   88  Stat.   1073).";   ol  which 

•'(B)  meets  adequately  definitive  perform- 
ance criteria  to  be  certified  acceptable  for 
receipt  of  a  tax  credit  or  deduction  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastu-y  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  HUD.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  shall  take  such  appropriate  actions 
to  accelerate  the  development  of  "adequately 
definitive"  performance  criteria  to  allow  cer- 
tification of  such  equipment  by  not  later 
than  180  days  following  enactment. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
'residential  units'  shall  Include  slngl^amlly 
units  and  Individual  residental  uiiits  wlthlu 
a  multd-famlly  structure. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  re- 
lating to  section  42  and  InBerting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  followng  new  items • 
••Stc.  42.  Expenditures   relating   to   thermal 

design  of  taxpayer's  residence. 
'•Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax.", 

INCOME  TAX  deduction  FOR  CERTAIN  EXPENDI- 
TtmES  RELATING  TO  TIIF,RMAL  DESIGN  OF  RES- 
IDENCES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals)  Is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating section  220  as  section  221,  and  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  section  219  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  220.  ExPENDrrcmES  xtELATiNc  to  Ther- 
mal Design  of  Taxpayer's  Res- 
idence 

"(a)  General  Rule. — ^Tliere  .shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction, 

"(1)  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
paid  by  a  taxpayer  dviring  the  taxable  year 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  thermal  design 
of  any  residential  units  by  that  taxpayer, 
through  the  purcliase  of  conventional  ma- 
terials (as  defined  by  section  42(d)(1))  or 
tlirough  the  purchase  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  (as  defined  by  section  42 
(d)(2)  )   and; 

"(2)  itu  amount  equal  to  the  orUinary  and 
necessary  expenses  paid  by  a  taxpayer.  In- 
cluding a  contractor,  during  the  ta>;able  year 
for  the  installation  by  that  taxpayer  of  In- 
sulation and  caulking  materials  to  the  'ex- 
tent these  materials  exceed  In  the  ninount 
the  specifications  for  such  materials  in  the 
Department  of  Hottsing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Minimum  Property  Standards,  and 
storm  windows,  storm  dcxirs,  and  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  equipment.  In  any  new  resi- 
dential unit. 

"(b)  Limitation. — The  deduction  ciilowed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  liml^c-d  'o  >4,000 


for  the  period  during  which  the  provisions 
of  this  section  are  In  effect,  no  more  than 
$1,000  of  which  may  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  pimihase  of  conveutlonal 
materials. 

"(c)  Election  to  Take  Credit  in  Lieu  or 
Deduction. — This  section  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  for  the  tax- 
able year,  elects  to  take  the  credit  against 
tax  provided  by  section  42  (relating  to  credit 
against  tax  for  expenditures  relating  to  ther- 
mal design  of  taxpayer's  residence).  Such 
election  shall  be  made  In  such  manner  and 
at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  or  hi,^  delegate 
shall  prescribe  by  regrulations.". 

"(d)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
'VII  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  219  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"Sec.  220.  Expenditures  relatiiic  to  thermal 
design  of  taxpayer  s  residence. 
"Sec.  221.  Cross  references.". 
Report 

(a)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Irea.'rury  or  V.i- 
delegate  shall  prepare  an  annual  reix>rt  in 
constUtation  with  the  Admuiistrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  Such  report 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  September  15  of  each  year,  bo- 
ginning  with  1976,  and  shall  include: 

(1)  information  with  respect  to  the  luuii- 
ber  and  amounts  of  credits  and  deductions 
taken  under  the  amendments  made  by  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act;  (2)  the 
nature  of  thermal  design  improvements  made 
by  taxpayers  with  respect  to  their  prhiclple 
residences;  (3)  the  geographical  areas  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  residences  v.cre 
located; 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall — 

(1)  prepare  an  analysis  of  the  energy  sav- 
ings achieved  through  operation  of  such 
amendments; 

(2)  coordinate  all  Federal  studies  of  Incen- 
tives to  conserve  energy  or  increase  the  de- 
velopment of  such  clean  and  renewable 
energy  resources  as,  but  not  limited  to,  solar 
energy  policy  and  program  recommendations 
on  Bddltipns  or  changes  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Incentives  Program  (including  the  tax  credit 
and  tax  deduction  amendments);  and 

(3)  submit  Interim  reports  iu  conjunction 
with  the  report  of  Section  4(a),  Including 
findings  on  energy  savings  and  on  recommen- 
dations for  incentives  mcxllflcatlons. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prepare  guidelines  relating  to  Sec.  42  (-1) 
above  and  submit  these  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval within  90  days  following  enactment 
of  tills  legislation. 

technical  amendments 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  66(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954    (relating  to 
imposition  of  minimum  tax)   is  amended — 

(1)  In  clause  (Iv)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"and";   and 

(2)  by  addUig  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lo\\'ing  new  clause: 

"(vi)  section  42  (relating  to  expenditures 
relating  to  thermal  design  of  taxpayer's  resi- 
dence): and", 

(b)  Section  6096(b)  of  the  Internal  Rei  e- 
nue  Code  of  1954  (relatUig  to  income  tax  lia- 
bility) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  41' 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '-41,  and  A2". 

ErFECTIVE   PA-TE 

See.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  tiie  fc  re-- 
goiUL.  provi;=ions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
expenses  incurred  during  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  01,  1974,  and  ending 
before  January  1,  1080.  Such  amondmouts 
shall  termmate  at  the  close  of  Dtcember  31. 
1979,  except  that  taxpayers  may  continue 
to  take  credit  cairj'overs  as  provided  by 
section  42(d)(2)  of  the  luleriial  Revenue 
Code   of    1954    (relating    to    cariybiiclc    ami 


carryover  of  untised  credit),  as  enacted  by 
Section  2(a)  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  behalf  of  myself.  Sen- 
ators HtXMPHREY,  Fannin,  Tunney,  Pell, 
and  Gary  W.  Hart.  I  yield  myself  3 '2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  one 
that  I  probably  would  not  have  offered 
if  we  •were  considering  solely  a  tax  re- 
duction and  tax  rebate  bill.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that,  since  we  have  entered  other 
areas,  this  one  is  a  most  significant  and 
important  amendment.  This  amendment, 
basically,  is  one  that  will  do  three  things, 
oil  of  which  are  needed  today. 

First,  It  will  put  into  place  some  new 
incentives  for  residences,  new  and  old, 
and  commercial  establishments  new  and 
old,  to  Insulate  either  the  homes  or  the 
commercial  premises,  and  it  will  en- 
courage that  this  be  done.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  the  4-year  life  of  this  bill, 
as  far  as  residences  in  America,  new  and 
old.  this  will  effect  a  savings  of  at  least 
250.000  barrels  of  oil  or  its  equivalent 
per  day. 

It  will  cost  approximately  S700  million 
If  hi  fact  the  entire  program  is  accepted 
by  the  American  people.  There  Ls  no  ciues- 
tion  but  that  the  conversion  a.spect  is  rec- 
ommended by  everyone  that  has  looked 
at  Americas  needs.  The  President,  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  specifically 
referred  to  it.  The  congressional  program 
on  economic  recovery  and  energy  suffi- 
ciency directly  recommended  this  ap- 
proach. So  as  to  that  aspect  it  is  absolute- 
ly certain  that  v,e  must  do  tln.s  in  our 
country. 

Second,  there  Is  no  ciuestion  but  that 
this  would  stimulate  substantial  employ- 
ment. We  do  not  know  precisely  ho-NV 
much,  but  certainly  it  would  stimulate 
the  presently  depressed  coivstitiction 
industry. 

Third,  in  the  area  of  solar  energy  or 
new  technology,  this  particular  proposal 
would  encom-age  alternate  uses  of  new 
technology  and  give  a  credit  for  those 
who  would  seek  to  use  the  same. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  solar 
energy  for  residential  and  commercial 
use  is  out  and  ready^  to  be  used.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  -vNith  this  bill  is 
promote  its  use  by  giving  appropriate 
tax  relief  to  those  who  wotild  use  it,  not 
by  way  of  a  bonanza,  but  rather  by  way 
of  making  it  economiryi  for  them  to  do 
it. 

We  tiiink  this  amendment  would  en- 
courage it,  and  we  also  have  reason  to 
believe,  fi-om  those  who  manufacture 
the  apparatus  and  equipment  for  solar 
energy,  that  it  would,  in  a  few  short 
years,  bring  the  cost  of  solar  energy  to 
be  used  both  in  residences  and  in  com- 
mercial establishments  down  substan- 
tially. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  this  bill  was  in 
place,  that  kind  of  applied  technologj- 
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Txroold  be  reduced  In  cost  for  the  con- 
sumer by  about  one-third  of  Its  present 
cost,  which  is  basically  a  demand  and 
supply  sort  of  cost. 

I  will  summarize  again,  because  we  do 
not  have  much  lime. 

Ba-^ically,  tlii-  amendment  would  ap- 
ply to  both  new  and  old  houses  in 
/oiierica.  For  those  that  are  going  to  be 
Lonsti-ucted  brand  new,  we  will  still  al- 
low some  incentive  if  in  fact  tlie  builder 
or  tiie  owner  insists  on  maximum  in- 
sulation standards  rather  than  mini- 
mum. Both  of  thesa  are  defined  by  IIUD 
today,  and  tlie  difference  In  cost  be- 
tween the  minimum  and  maximum  Is 
that  to  which  tlie  credit  and  deduction 
would  apply. 

For  old  homes,  there  is  ticseatli'  a 
HUD  ciiterion  for  wliat  is  adequate  In- 
sulation, and  there  again,  for  those  who 
would  want  to  do  this  to  their  home;>. 
that  is.  install  stoi-ni  windows.  Insula- 
tion. a:id  the  Uke,  Uiere  will  be  a  cri- 
terion to  be  followed  in  terms  of  theh- 
getting  adequate  ir.sulation  into  old 
homes. 

Likewise  lii  Uie  area  of  solar  cuerfey. 
as  a  result  of  the  Solar  Demonstration 
Act,  there  are  hi  existence,  hi  place  in 
HUD,  known  criteria  tliat  can  be  applied 
by  ms  to  dctenuhie  whether  or  not  ap- 
pi-opriate  ne".'  technology  is  being  ap- 
plied. 

Mr.  GAP.Y  \V.  IL\RT.  Mj-.  President, 
\vill  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 
jield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

iL-.  GARY  W.  HART.  Tlie  Senator  h.is 
implied,  in  conr.ection  with  the  ."^olar 
energy  portion  of  l;is  amendment,  tliat 
he  felt  it  preferable  that  it  be  applied 
to  this  mea.suiT,  the  tax  rebate  bill,  rather 
than  for  tlie  Senate  to  proceed  through 
the  normal  process  vxith  legL^latlon.  with 
hearings,  debate  and  discu>5ion  a'  the 
committee  level  uii  the  solar  eucrgj*  por- 
tion of  the  bill. 

I  have  a  persona!  interest  here.  I  'ir.ve 
a  bill  presently  working  Its  way  through 
which  Is  verj-  similar  to  the  proposal  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Mine  would  provide  for  a  loan  program 
for  solar  units,  whereas,  as  I  imderstand, 
this  measure  is  a  tax  iiicentive  or  tax 
reduction  provision. 

Tliese  two  measures  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  close  together,  and  I  question  the 
v.isdom  of  taking  this  step  right  now. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  might  say  to  tiie 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  I  have  seen 
his  bill,  and  indeed  it  is  an  excellent  bill, 
and  contains  features  very  similar  to  this. 
We  have  had  fomial  hearings  la-^t  year 
in  both  the  Commerce  and  Space  Com- 
mittees, which  have  demonstrated  the 
need.  There  is  a  demonstration  bill  in 
place  which  establishes  the  criteria:  and. 
as  I  .said  in  my  opening  remarks,  if  thi.s 
bill  was  not  becoming  a  tax  incentive 
as  well  as  a  tax  reduction  kind  of  a  bill, 
a  bill  v.lth  a  lot  of  matter^;  other  than 
tax  reductions  and  rebate^,  I  would  not 
offer  it  here.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
since  this  is  the  kind  of  a  bill  that  it  is, 
we  ought  rljht  now  to  put  in  the  one 
aspect  that  eveiTcne  asirecs  upon,  which 
is  that  Insulation  and  solar  technology- 
ought  to  be  stimulated  In  the  American 
market  for  their  energy-.saving  capacity 
;nd  empIoyme.it  porenti;il;  and  cprtainly 


the  tax  Incentive  appi-oach  will  cause 

that  to  happen. 
I  think,  on  Instances  when  Senators 

h.ive  occasion  to  talk  to  average  citizens, 

they  will  usually  say,  "We  would  like  to 

insulate  otrr  home  and  save  energy,  and 

il  we  got  a  bit  of  a  break  we  would  do  it." 
This  will  permit  $1,000  to  be  spent  with 

tax  relief  for  various  expenditures  in  that 

field  of  insulation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
i  minutes  to  the  distinguished  .^pnior 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  H.-\SKELL.  Mr.  Pre.>>ideut.  I  would 
liiie  to  state  my  reasons  briefly  for 
opposing  this  proposal.  The  ends  sought 
arc  iustifiable,  but  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Is  liaving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment subsidize  only  people  who  pay 
taxc.v  There  are  a  lot  of  people  with 
many  children,  who  may  be  working  \ei-j' 
hard,  who  may  even  liave  eight  children, 
and  not  even  be  paying  ta.xes.  If  we 
are  going  to  sub.'-idize  people — and  thi.s 
Is  a  worthy  end— I  think  we  ought  to 
sub.sidize  eveiyone  across  the  board,  and 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  after  hear- 
iJigs. 

My  colleague  from  Colorado  has  a  very 
mei-ltorlous  bill,  which  would  provide  for 
loans.  Perhaps  the  committee  after  hear- 
ings would  include  provisions  for  both 
loans  and  direct  subsidies;  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  am  just  mentioning  to  my  friend 
that  I  think  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to 
go,  rather  than  sub6idi2ing  some  of  the 
people  In  this  countrj'. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  imdoubtedly 
the  Senate  will  do  something  in  this 
area.  As  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
pointed  out,  it  would  be  well  that  we 
study  tlie  matter  in  greater  depth  and 
consider  the  aliernaiives  before  we 
decide  wliich  program  to  adopt. 

I  think  I  should  advise  the  Senate  that 
this  amendment  could  increase  the  tax 
reduction  of  the  bill  by  as  much  as  an- 
other billion  dollars.  Senators  will  want 
to  think  about  that  in  connection  ;wlth 
hov,'  much  overall  tax  reduction  they 
want  to  vote. 

We  have  added  .some  i-evetiue  to  the 
bill.  The  Hartke  ametidment,s,  for  ex- 
ample, would  bring  in  another  SI. 600,- 
000.000  or  possibly  more  if  agreed  to  in 
conference.  I  think  I  should  point  out 
that  the  revenue  gains  have  been  offset 
by  the  additional  tax  loss  by  a  lot  more 
than  we  would  pick  up.  Senators  may 
well  want  to  carefully  consider  how  much 
they  want  to  load  this  bill  dov\ni  with 
amendments  that  increa,se  it  cost. 

Personally,  I  think  we  would  be  justi- 
fied in  a  tax  cut  bill  of  about  $31  billion, 
but  I  am  not  sm-e  the  Senete  wants  to  go 
that  far.  If  this  is  added  to  the  bill,  I 
w  ill  offer  a  motion  at  some  point  to  strike 
fros-i  the  bill  some  portions  of  that 
v.hich  is  already  in  it,  to  try  to  help  con- 
tahi  the  cost. 

If  anyone  el.se  de.sires  to  speak  in  op- 
position I  v.ill  be  glad  to  yield  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  I  did  not  hc.Tr  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  manager  of  the  bill 
has  control  of  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  am  offering  to  yield 
time  to  anvone  v.ho  wishes  to  sp^ak 
;.[;aiii.''t  the  am;\idinent. 


If  net,  I  rescn'c  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  a  minute  and 
a  half  to  the  Senator  from  Arteona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  well-known  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  their  interest  Li 
energy  consei-vation. 

If  we  are  truly  seeking  the  ca^3abi!ity 
of  energy  self-sufflciencr,  then  energ>- 
conservation  will  play  a  major  role  In 
attaining  that  goal.  This  amendment 
will  provide  the  required  economic  In- 
centive for  Individuals  to  Improve  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  their  homes  and 
commercial  buildings  through  conven- 
tional means  or  by  application  of  a  solar 
heating  and  cooling  system.  My  State  of 
Arizona  with  Its  shortage  of  natinral  g:is 
mu.st  find  new  sources  of  energy. 

In  the  area  of  solar  development,  th: 
incentive  is  crucial.  Last  session  we 
passed  major  solar  research  legislation. 
And  we  ai-e  hofjeful  that  these  new  pub- 
lic laws  will  bring  solar  energy  use  into 
commercial  competition  wltli  conven- 
tional energy  sources  very  soon.  But  cer- 
tain technologies  are  ready  to  be  mar- 
keted. The  hairier  to  the  use  of  these 
available  solar  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems Is  the  high  initial  cost  of  applica- 
tion. Though  once  in  place,  solar  device-- 
v.ould  sa\*e  a  homeowner  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  fuel  costs,  it  is  the  estimated 
$3,000  to  $8,000  cost  of  a  solar  system 
which  discourages  its  use. 

Tlie  National  Science  Foundation  ha."? 
recently  collected  applications  for  a 
study  of  the  incentives  and  barriei-s  to 
the  widespread  use  of  solar  energy.  Sucli 
a  project  will  open  our  eyes  to  man;- 
problems,  and  I  know  It  will  guide  us 
toward  the  uecessai-y  remedies.  But  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  we  are  already  aware 
of  the  major  economic  barrier  to  in- 
creased .solar  use.  That  is  one  reason  for 
til  is  amendment.  If  we  adopt  our  pro- 
posal, taxpayers  could  at  least  receive 
lax  credit  for  25  percent  of  their  ex- 
penses on  a  solar  .system,  up  to  $1,000  for 
liomes,  or  S5,000  for  lai-ge  conmiercia) 
buildings. 

I  feel  it  was  particuljiiiy  impoiti.n-i 
that  we  extend  this  privilege  to  owners  ot 
commercial  buildings.  In  many  case.'-, 
retrofitting  of  systems  to  existing  coni- 
morcial  buildings  is  a  most  efficient  use 
of  .solai-  energy  and  it  is  often  more 
easily  accomplished  than  retrofitting  a 
residence,  where  it  is  harder  to  avoid 
visual  distractions  with  a  retrofit  sys- 
tem. Additionally,  businesses  may  be  bet- 
ter t>ble  to  bear  the  current  expense  of  a 
solar  heatins  and  cooling  system  than  an 
individual  homeowner. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  has  often  pointed  ou* 
that  we  waste  a  high  percentage  of  en- 
ergy in  this  country — tiirough  inefficient 
conversion,  misplaced  use  priorities  and 
poor  insulation  of  buildings.  Here  is  our 
chance  to  recover  .some  of  that  wasted 
and  much-needed  energy  for  other  uses. 
The  Treusui-y  will  lose  a  certain 
amount  of  tax  money  by  this  measui"e. 
If  we  reach  the  target  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion— that  Is  for  1  percent  of  all  housing 
start.s  to  cany  solar  devices  by  1980 — 
the  Treasiii-y  v.ould  lose  $12.5  million 
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annually  from  this  allowable  credit. 
Coupled  with  the  use  of  con\'entional 
thermal  efficiency  methods,  this  cost 
would  probably  increase  to  between 
s700-$300  milUon  per  year.  But  this  esti- 

uale  seems  small  when  compared  to  the 
t-iillions  cf  dollars  we  are  exporting  to 
I  ii -producing  countries. 

But  this  low  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
iiiilirovements  will  be  lost  to  the  Treas- 
lu-y  only  once.  Meanwhile,  with  these 
imiivovements  in  effect  duriUrT  the  com- 
uvj.  years  we  will  save  more  and  more  of 
tb.e  $70  million  we  are  daily  spending  on 
imported  energy.  In  addition,  individual 
taxpayers  will  reap  high  savings  year 
after  year  on  fuel  and  utility  expenses. 

So  this  amendment  accomplishes  a 
:-:reat  deal — energy  conservation,  the  in- 
creased u.se  of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems,  the  reduction  of  oiu-  foreign  oil 
dependence,  an  increase  in  jobs  within 
the  solar  and  thermal  efficiency  indus- 
tries and  a  great  reduction  in  consumer 
i-osts. 

I  have  added  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  the  commercial  portion  of 
the  bill  because  I  feel  that  heve  we  have 
a  chance  to  level  out  the  iieak  electricial 
loads  which  have  c-aused  the  utilities  so 
much  difficulty  in  deliveriiu  adequate 
services.  About  25  percent  ol  the  utilities' 
capital  investment  is  invohed  in  that 
i)eak  load,  and  that  is  a  veiy  serious 
pioblem  for  them. 

How  can  they  do  tluit?  Well.  b.\-  using 
the  sun.  solar  energy,  to  recon-i-.lish  that 
objective. 

For  water  heating  it  is  s  very  simple 
matter.  For  home  heating,  too.  it  can  be 
utilized  in  the  State  of  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  where 
they  are  doing  that.  This  is  a  mass  cover- 
age immediately  in  order  tliat  we  can 
pet  this  going,  and  get  it  producing  at 
once  a  savings  in  electrical  pov.er  and 
other  fuels.  I  feel  that  if  we  cau  accom- 
l)lish  this  it  will  go  far  tov.ard  leveling 
out  that  load  about  which  we  are  talking. 

Now.  also  this  amendment  would  en- 
courage gi-owth  in  this  firea  in  the 
future  because  success  breeds  success. 
When  people  begin  installing  solar  heat- 
uig  and  cooling  equipment  as  a  result  of 
tliis  incentive  then  others  v.ill  become 
interested.  We  already  have  commercial 
ouildings  around  the  country  that  are 
being  heated  with  solar  energy,  but  this 
is  not  true  on  a  mass  scale. 

By  utilizing  this  tax  incentive,  people 
'•ill  look  into  it,  investigate  it. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  for  this  foresight  in  utilizing  this 
particular  amendment  to  accomplish 
that  objective. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
.Mexico  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wanted  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who  is  a  real 
leader  and  who  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  solar  energy,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from   Louisiana   has  indicated  that  it 


might  cost  as  much  as  SI  billion  a  year 
in  tax  revenue  in  the  life  of  the  exemp- 
tion or  the  tax  allowance  that  is  provided 
for  here,  and  that  that  would  be  matched 
by  a  savings  of  $1  billion  a  year  of  energy 
for  30  years,  not  the  4  years'  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lime 
has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  j-eas  and  the  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Is  tliere 
a  sufficient  second?  There  i-  o  ^uilieient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  the  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  the  principal  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment  to  the  tax  cut  bill  offered 
by  Senator  Domenici.  The  amendment 
will  provide  temporary  tax  incentives  for 
installing  adequate  home  insulation  in 
any  residential  or  multifamily  structure. 
The  amendment  is  designed  to  stimu- 
late voluntai-j-  energy  conservation. 
Using  data  fvom  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's staff  estimates  that  this  amend- 
ment will  yield  energy  savings  equal  to 
250,000  barrels  of  oil  daily,  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  energy  costs  to  this  country  and 
its  consmners  of  a  minimum  of  $20  bil- 
lion over  the  effective  20-year  life  of 
these  incentives. 

This  amendment  will  also  give  any  tax- 
payer the  option  of  taking  a  tax  crcdii 
or  a  tax  deduction  for  the  co.M  of  pur- 
chasing and  installing  storm  window:; 
and  doors,  wall  and  roof  insulation  and 
for  caulking  around  windows,  the  rcof. 
doors  and  so  on.  The  tax  credit  is  set  at 
25  percent  and  canies  a  maximum  ceil- 
ing of  $250.  Both  the  credit  and  the  de- 
duction are  designed  to  stimulate  eiieigy 
conservation,  now,  because  they  will  be 
available  only  through  1979.  They  aie 
temporary  and  will  yield  benefits  im- 
mediately— benefits  which  will,  howe\cr, 
yield  energj'  savings  for  up  to  30  years. 

All  residential  stiiictures — new  ar.d 
old — .single  family,  duplex,  and  multi- 
family  apai-tments — are  eligible. 

Also,  and  perhaps,  most  important, 
temporaiy  tax  credits  or  tax  deductions 
are  created  by  this  amendment  for  the 
cost  of  installing  solar  heating  or  cooling 
systems,  for  residential  solar  electric 
generation  devices  and  for  installation 
of  solar  energy-assisted  heat  pumps  In 
new  and  existing  residences.  You  kno'..- 
of  my  interest  in  solar  energy,  an  inter- 
est shared  I'm  glad  to  say  by  many  of  my 
colleagues.  These  incentives,  which  also 
expire  at  the  end  of  1979,  will  be  a  g-ant 
step  toward  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  sound  solar  energy  devices 
by  creating  incentives  for  a  ready-made 
market  for  such  devices. 

The  amendment  is  straightforward.  It 
is  necessary.  And  It  embodies  an  energy 
conservation  concept  which  has  received 
essentially  unanimous  endorsement.  It 
Is  quite  similar  to  title  III  of  S.  1149— 
the  National  Energy  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  which  I  have  introduced  and  which 
Senator  Jackson  cosponsored.  It  is  quite 
similar  to  S.  166  introduced  by  Senator 
DoMENici  with  eight  cosponsors— in- 
cluding myself— on  January  16.  Finally, 
it  is  similar  to  the  proposals  in  the  Ford 
Foundation's  energy  study,  in  the  FEA's 
Project  Independence  Bluemint.  and  in 
the  Presidenf.s  stdtc  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. 


Of  great  concern  to  me  and  to  my  col- 
leagues is  the  tax  loss  we  can  anticipate 
should  this  amendment  be  enacted.  Tiie 
Federal  Energy  Administration  has 
quickly  developed  data  in  this  rcgaid 
for  me. 

I  a'^k  urianimous  consent  that  corre- 
spondenre  summarizing  revenue  loss 
estimates  fi'um  Ms.  Maxine  Savitz,  Di- 
rector of  the  FEA's  Building  Policy  Re- 
search Section  be  pri.-.rt-d  at  this  point  m 
tiij  RECOKn. 

T!i(  le  beiii.i;  no  objection,  the  material 
VMS  ordered  t-i  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
iis  lollows: 

FiDFRAI  EiVERCY  AoMINIS'l  RATION. 

WasJJngloii,  D.C..  Mo-ch  14.  I'j73. 

■■    Ml.  C5F.OKCE  TVLF.R. 

Joint  Economic  Comriittee, 
.V.-i;-  StHute  Office  BiilWing. 
W<--}iingioti.  b.C. 

DrAR  Giorcf:  The  lollo.ving  1&  informa- 
'ua  tliscus'-eci  in  our  telephone  conversa- 
'I'ni  yesteraay  regaiding  tax  ciecir.s  lor  resi- 
ii.!!Li8l  and  commercial  buildings. 

1.  The  enclosed  lact  sheet  (Tible  A)  li.dl- 
>;a:e.-.  the  actions  and  their  costs  for  retio- 
litting  single  family  ciwelling.-..  If  the  averau.,- 
liomcov.  I'.er  voi'Id  inve.st  about  $300.  a  is".. 
trtv  credit  wouUl  cost  the  Tren.^ury  $225  mil- 
iM.ii  iier  year  if  5  ir.illion  h-.nieovncrs  took 
r<d\ftiitage  of  it. 

T  aijJe  B  ofifrs  an  additional  approach.  Tha 
;:i'f^  of  retroru  action,  how  n^any  actions 
-.vo'ila  QccKw  and  their  co.sr  for  single  family- 
two  family  and  mnlii-fam:!v  imiis  per  year 
is  .«hOv<n.  The  co.~l  to  the  Government  can  be 
obt:aned  by  taking  the  amount  of  tax  credit 
a.s  n  inncfion  o:  the  ti.tal  .spend.nc.  For  e.x- 
au,i)le.  15  ptiLfi.t  t.ix  crcdi:  -.vonld  cost  the 
Goveinmoiir : 

(.lo)     (177(/\f,  =!ji26,'5.M    for    single    famllv 

i.U.)  (89M)  -sHM  for  nuUii-fainily  units 
;i:.d 

i.lo)  (80M|=$14M  for  nniUi-fnmny  iniit 
2  Ii  the  credit  were  to  be  applied  lo  ne-.v 
honsirs:.  the  Increase  in  C(  ui,truction  axU 
might  be  c!o~e  to  .«*1,000  in  areas  v.ith  storm 
doors  and  v.nidov.s  and  ,5200  where  Just  In- 
'-uUuion  was  required.  If  one  assumes  half 
tlie  new  starts  are  in  areas  which  require 
tiorm  w  indcws  and  doors  and  1  million  starts 
.1  year; 

(u)  .WOCKiO  homes  at  siooo  Invesiment— 
S150  crectK  would  co-r  t]-,e  Govcnnnpnt 
is75M: 

(b)  500,000  homes  at  $200  lnvcr,Lmoi:t  (ui- 
suUtion  only)  would  cost,  the  Goyernment 
«!>loM. 

As  1  iiienuoi.ed.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Ciedit  should  .-^.pply  to  new  construction 
Hu'D  i-HA  letently  (Nov.  22.  lyTl)  promul- 
g;.:ed  new  thermal  minimum  property 
--....■.l.irds  (MPS).  Tlieso  requu-e  certain  levels 
r.i  r.isuh.tion,  windows  and  door  protection 
'Ihe  levels  vnry  across  the  countrv  depending 
on  the  severity  ot  winter  or  .summer  v.CLUlier 
■l\<x  MPS  ha\e  been  u.-ed  twi.-e  in  ihe  past 
hvc  y.  ;;rs  to  reflect  n.-,ing  co-ts  of  home  hea'- 
J.ig  and  cooling.  Recent  cilculations  for  n.s 
by  John  Moyers,  Oiik  Rid^e  National  Lubor.T- 
'ory.  indicate  that  in  a  city  such  as  Seattle 
the  .-tandard  would  raise  the  cr.-,t  of  coiw.truc- 
tion  by  $1129.74.  At  9'  mortgage  rate.  2  5'- 
higher  property  tax  and  0.4 '  higher  in.sur- 
ance  costs,  this  incre.a.se  would  mean  a  net 
increa,se  oi  $114.75  In  yearly  p?ymeiit.  For  a 
home  with  gas  heal  and  electra,  air  condi- 
tioning, the  annual  savings  would  ije  ei76.55 
for  heating  and  $1.18  for  cooling;  net  yearly 
.-aviugs  of  $62.98.  Thus,  the  new  home  buyer 
is  already  getting  a  cost  effective  break  ou 
1^1  •  energy  savings. 

:'..  Table  C  discu^.'cs  two  alternatives  for 
1'.^  commercial  sector:  a  15  percent  tax 
CiPdit  for  commercial  building  retrofit  and 
;'cceltiated  depreciation  tn-X  incenti-.e  foi 
commercial  building  retrofit. 
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4.  The  foiio-ft-lJig  liidicaies  sola.:-  maikct 
penetration  projections. 

A.  Project  ludependet-ce  Sol.  r  Ta-=r:  Fare's 
Report,  p.  11-12-33. 

ACCILERAItD  PPJCRA.M  <Ul  OIL,  R,0.  It  D..  ETC) 


1910 
(inousaads) 

1990 
(thousands) 

Resi- 
iieiit;<l 

Cnm- 
ireiaai 

RpsI-         Com- 
tientijl     rtiejciM 

Hot  wafer  only 

13.7 

45.0 
S.I 

14 

5.2 
3.4 

137. 0         H.  0 

water  

*if-ceiW*oi»mg 

tiot 

6»  ■)         12. 0 
33.0         27  0 

T^!al 

64.5 

17.0 

238.0       153.0 

l).  Draft  of  ERD.\  Tnicragency  Task  Force 
Report  on  Solar  Heating  ana  Goollug,  March 
1975. 

1.  Solar  energy  s^vs'.em  In  at  least  1  per- 
cent <rf  annual  building  Btarts  by  1980: 
10  percent  by  IMS. 

7.  Annvud  Lostallatton  of  retrofit  solar 
energy  svstenw  In  2.S00  residential  buildings 
and  on  100  commercial  buildings  by  1980. 

3.  Annual  Installatloti  of  retrofit  solar 
energy  system.?  on  25.000  re-sidentlal  build- 
ings and  oii  1.000  comnierci.-U  buildings  by 
1985. 

c.    Solar    elec:ric;il    iji-iieraiiou    by    1980 — 
aou«.  If  you  oeed  any  addltioual  Informa- 
Uou,  please  contact  i^.)e. 
Sincerely, 

AIa>.lne  SAvrrz, 
i)i  >    .o.-,  t' .  la  luii  PoJicp  Research. 


I  Fact  Shisti  | 
Thejimallt   Inadcqtjate  Homes 

There  are  4S  million  single  family  dwelltn-g 
unite  as  ot  12/31/74. 

13  million  iiave  adequate  protectloa  or  are 
ill  climates  wliere  Iju-ulatlou  or  otiier  retrofit 
won't  pay  • 

5  million  are  ocfr.pied  by  the  poor" 

Of  the  35  million  remaining  homes: 

17  million  need  celling  insulation';   . 

10  million  need  storm  doors  and  wlndi.  .vs  '; 

20  million  need  clock  thermostats  ■>; 

20  millkju  liced  caulkiug  and  weatlier- 
.s*rippln'g.s.« 

Another  v.av  of  li:Kjkiiig  »t  It — wlio  will 
do  it? 


Acton 


r.Oi'i'ig  iri'i'lation, 
StMin]    (12    windovvs,    2 

doors> 

Clock  thern!0;lat, 

Cauthmt      tnil      ywathef 

stripping 

fclr.er 

Total 


F'^ti- 

Ptf 

mated 

y&ti 

actu.il 

(Mil- 

mit- 

1974 

lions) 

IkMISOi 

retro- 

cast par 

Totil 

•ctians 

fit' 

aclMM' 

OBSt 

3.0 

!:.7 

JIOO 

JSOO 

2.0 

.■l 

4S0 

900 

l.U 

.06 

70 

70 

2.0 

riA 

50 

100 

l.Q 

NA 

100 

100 

la  the  5  year  program,  we  have  as&uined 
5  mllUon  homea  would  be  retroflt  the  firs„ 
and  second  year  and  6  million  each  year 
thereafter— e  total  of  28  mlllloD  homes — or 
80  percent  at  a  weighted  average  cost  of  HiJO'' 
home. 

5  miiUoii  homes  at  ^300  at  a  15  pe.>-ci::i 
<a.x  crcdi:   equals  $225  million  per  yeaj. 

The  15  percent  tax  credit  wU]  cause  Poiighly 
twice  its  many  people  to  take  some  retroiii 
,icUon  for  a  net  savings  of  250,000  haiiel-; 
per  day  by  1980. 

Why? 

15  percent  communicates  that  Govern. neui 
thinks  It's  a  good  thing  and  wants  to  hvlp; 

Elasticity  Is  only  a  minor  factor; 

Virtually  all  consumer  expenditures  are 
>  o<;t  effective  with  or  without  tax  credit. 

Government  costs  are  $1,260  billion  to 
save  250,000  barrels  per  day,  or  fl.O  billion 
per  year,  or  1.26  year  pay  back. 


•9.0 .      1.770 


•.NBStstimates. 

•  TriKe  actions  *vu\i  oicui  m  spnroximatity  6,OOC,Oi:0  honiej 
(Man  approuaiate  average  ui4  per  dweHing  unit  POO. 


■  Based  upon  today's  energy  prices  (which 
Ju.sti/y  a  doubling  of  the  current  PHA  stand- 
ard), we  estimate  that  only  10%  of  the 
32    million    homes   above   2500   degree   days 


(FHA  dividing  line)  and  60';,  of  the  ba'.aa.  . 
are  adequately  insulated  (3^2^-9.6  =  12.8). 

2  Washington      Center     for     Metropolitn 
S'.udies  Report. 

"  Market  study  by  Owons-Cornlng  Fibe.- 
glass  (homes  with  3"  or  le^s) .  Industry 
capacity  Is  estimated  at  3-1  mailon  per  year. 

'Owens-Coming  insulation  study  and 
Washington  Center  data  (9  million  home.^ 
v:nh  no  protection  In  North) . 

'Indequate  data  available.  Estimate'  i,- 
based  upon  other  figures. 

'  O'-cii;: -Corning  data. 


TYPICAL  S,-VINGC  AND  EXPECTtO  ACTIVITY  FOR  VARIOUS  RaROFlT  ACTIONS  {l-FAMILY  HOMtS) 


Retraht  acti'jn 


Cocit  ter  uiiit 


Minimum  number  nf  u" 
poorly  protected 


rxr)»cted  yearly  appropriatioi 
|0(  tax  cractit 


Bin  per  year  s.ispj  ;er 
una  (millions) 


Dollars  tnti      Pd^^atk 
per  action '     period  (year) 


C«*iig  Ursotation $?00  per  home 18,000,000 3,000,000 

Wall  insulation $500  per  home 25.000,000 100,000 


sunn  «rlodows J30  per  wiodow. 

Slwm  doors J75  per  dcor 

Ctoek  tkarnasMs 

Cautiuftg  a»4  wcat'iersuiprmg... 


70.000,000  winJo.vs  in  north. 


35  per  home. 
30  per  home. 


$70  per  home.. 

J^O  per  home.. 


25,l36o.dOO  (iiKluding  replace-  2,2  per  window. ..'.."JJI 
(iients). 

25,OOa000  in  Bortii ...4,008.000    (loctudHV    replace-  1  per  door : 

ments). 

Not  avaitatle l.tWD.OOO , 15  per  home 

20,000,000 2,000,00$ Substantial  but  indeter- 

ui.nate. 


j86.ao 

74,40 
5.46 

2.48 

37.20 


2.  1 
«.  7 
5.5 

30.0 

1.9 

2.0 


'  Ccinputed  i(  an  ivcrage  lutioiwl  cost  o»  J2,4«0,0'JO  Btu,  »ti5iite(1  OO-pp'cerrt  gas  30-percent  oi!,  10-perce;:l  electricity. 


flESPOtiStS  AHICH  QUALIFY  FOR  CREDIT 


Single 


2  j.iils 


3  units  or 
more 


Ma-  Mil-  Mil- 
lions Colt  lions  Cost  lions  Cc^t 

per  per  per  pt^r  i:  ;t  per 

year  mil  year  unit  year  ui.it 


veilwtr . 


ClKlu 

Caulk  or 

•eatherstrip. . 
outer 

Total  spend- 
ing by 
public  (JM)- 


->    ^"0 

0  15    V25 

0.5 

JoO 

2       450 

.in     X)() 

.2 

150 

1        70 

.05        7i 

.1 

Tj 

53 
MO 


.r5 


75 


.1,770 »..      60 


S'i 


COST  OT  POSSIBLE  F.ETRCFn  ACTIONS  FDR  lYPJCAL  UNITS 


Sinjlle 


2  unit> 


J  ar  mare 

Ullfti 


$::■:. 


$125. 


SiC.o 


Ceirin;iruu!j- 

tlOf. 

»a«  msaWion.  fTSfl UOO 

btorm  wwdoeo.  IM^immiem T3(Vwiii<a«» $4u  ■nausK. 

Slonii  duoii  ...  J5ai!oor t5<l,daor i5G.  il  ricor  < 

outside. 
OockHwrme-      TO  Iwcne       .  ?70(«* $7$/ta«. 

possible. 

Caulking  a''J       JSO/unit .  V»fl*ti*t      .   .  IW.'umL 


Tax  Intcentives  To  SnifULATE  Enisct  Con- 
servation i.v  Existing  Commebcial 
BmciNc.s 

Backgrounil 
The  commercial  sector  current'.;-  lonsume.; 
about  lO*";;  of  total  tJ.8.  energy. 

There  are  approximately  34  billion  square 
feet  of  space  In  the  sector.  The  number  of 
buildings  Is  not  known,  but  is  estimated  at 
one  million. 

Net  space  addlUoos  are  projected  to  aver- 
age 4.1  percent  annually. 

Energy  consumption,  wltliout  conservation, 
is  projected  to  increase  4.0  percent  annually. 
Total  energy  use  within  the  sector  is  estl- 
t:uited  as. 

Percent 

hpace  heaLuit;- 41.2 

UghUhg    23.1 

Air  Conditioning 8.  1 

Refi-igeratlon   6.9 

Other 20.7 

Tiiere  are  currently  no  federal  InoenUves 
for  commercial  retrotit  action;  passage  ot  the 
ftroposed  12  percent  investment  tax  credit — 
if  It  does  not  apply  to  retrofit — can  have  a 
negative  Impact  on  oon^ervation  actions  since 
other  Investment  alternatives  will  yield  a 
higher  return. 

Potential  retrofit  acUuns  «?i,fer  cu  four 
Dialn  poBslbllltlea. 


.^(•1ion.  i.ucl  average  potential  savings 

Percent 

1.  Installation  of  Insulating  glass,  storm 
windows  and.'or  doors ii 

2.  Increased  wall  and  ceiling  insulation..     ,') 

3.  Improved  weatherstrlpplng  and  caulk- 
ing   7 

4.  Adoption    of    existing    heat    recovery 
technology    3 

In  effect,  a  building  iinplementatiug  aU 
four  retrofit  actions  would  save  about  2.i 
percent. 

There  are  significant  oonsti-aints  that  viH 
prevent  aub^taatlaJ  adoption  of  oertaln  ret- 
rofit options.  Theee  Include  buil(Uug  de- 
sign, nature  of  existing  windows,  doors, 
■walls,  and  roof,  and  HVAC  system.  PossibJe 
<on,s'r8lms  also  e.xLst  In  supplying  InduK- 
tries.  Finally,  some  buildings  currenily  are 
built  inchiding  these  potential  retrofi- 
ineasuiea. 

E.stlDiates  of  maNimiun  penetration  of  the 
four  potfntlal  retit)fit  altemaUTes,  by  1980, 
are: 

Percent 
lusLOaiiu^  glaas,  ^ixmu  windows,  St  dootS-     6 

Wall  and  oeiling  lasulatJon 15 

Weather  stripping  and  '^■'Urtng 75 

Improved  HVAC   technology 10 
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Tax  incentives 
There  are  two  basic  alternatives: 

1.  A  15  percent  tax  credit,  applying  to  cer- 
tiiied  energy  conserving  retroflt  actions  In 
coinmerclal  buildings.  The  credit  would  be 
limited  to  6  years  and  limited  to  a  maximum 
>>;  $3,000  per  structure. 

2.  Allowing  the  costs  of  certified  energy 
I  i.nserving  retrofit  actions  to  be  depreciated 
or  amortized  over  a  6-year  period.  The  net 
Lfi'ect  is  to  lower  a  buUding  owner's  federal 
taxes  by  the  difference  between  this  accel- 
erated amortization  and  what;  would  nor- 
uially  occur. 

Ample  precedent  e.\ist,s  for  either  alter- 
native. 

The  two  alternatives  have  ditfeiing  energy 
and  economic  Impacts. 


AHarnative 


15  percent        Accelerated 
tax  credit       depreciation 


Energy  saving (1980): 

BTUdO") ., 

0-1  imports  (barrels  per 

day) 

Lost  Treasury  revenoes '  (an- 

mtal  nillions) 

5-yr  totaUmillioas) 

Consumer  sayings:  1980  (mil- 
Boos) 

BeneH/coit  ratio:  (Consunier 
savings,  ISSO  divided  by  an- 
nual lost  Treasury  recjipts). . 


'These  Treasury  revenuss  are  not  lost,  merely  (ijrrred  If 
reinvested,  it  can  be  argued  that  Tieasury  rjvpnues  *ill  ba 
iiwieasjd  in  the  longrua. 


80 

vo 

,0C'0 

;l,ooo 

J40 

j2oa 

$42 
WIO 

$160 

$:io 

'.0 

<;  7 

KeiLher  alteinativt  adds  significant  costs 
or  administrative  burdens  to  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governments. 

PEA"*  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  a  proposed  15  percent  reeldential 
tax  credit  for  conservation  actions  does  not 
encounter  any  sigulficant  negative  enviroTi- 
mcntal  of  liifliitionary  impacts. 

Rccom  mend  ation 

Adoption  of  an  Amendment  *o  the  Trx 
Code  allowing  5-year  depreciation  of  the  co<^'  s 
of  energy  conserving  retrofit  actions. 

Greater  Energy   Impact; 

Higher  Consumer  Savings; 

Higher  Benefit,  Cost  Ratio. 


TABU  A.-  15-PERCENT  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  COMMERCIAL  BUILDIHC  RETROFIT  ANALYS.S  OF  PROJECTLD  IMPACT 


1975  1976  1977 

Annual    penetration    rates  I 

(percent):  ' 

L  Insulating         glass, 

storms 0.12  0.12  0.12 

2.  Wall/ceiling-insula- 

tioo 1.30 

3.  Sealing  and  cauHiing.  1.96 

4.  loiproyed  HVAC  .4(1 
S^Mte  ieet  retiohtted  (mil- 
lions}: 

1.  Insulating        glas-, 

storms 030  .030  .03 

2.  Wall/ceiliDg-ii)sula- 

Hon 312  .307  .30 

3.  SeaWng  and  caulking..         .466  .461  .46 

4.  Iniproyed  HVAC 94  .92  .90 


1978 


0.12 


1979 


C.  12 


Cumula- 
tive 


0.60 


1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

6.50 

19.6 

1.96 

1.56 

1.96 

9.80 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

2.00 

.03 

.30 

.45 
.90 


.03 

.30 

.44 
.89 


.150 

1. 520 

2.280 
.455 


Cost!   ot   rctrorittrn^   (mil- 
lions): 

1.  Insulating         gla.s, 

storms 

2.  WaUfteiling-insuia- 

tion _ 

3.  Sealing  ai:dcat!!-.ii;ij 

4.  IniproveflKVAC  . 


"Lost"  Treasury  ievtii,.c'.  at 
ISpeicei'Uniil'iOiis) 


1975 

1976 

1977 

19/8 

19?» 

Cumuli- 
live 

iU 

'.!! 

M\i 

*!0 

$10  . 

1S6 

9i 

1-.4 
9/ 
11 

152 
91 

it 

1'9 
90 
14 

148  . 

87  . 
13  . 

i;4 

Z/1 

2o? 

^63 

^bti 

»l.3ii 

41,1 

40.7 

'CO 

39.5 

38.7 

2CQ 

TABLE  B.-A(»ELERATED  DEPRECIATION  TAX  INCENTIVE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  eUILDi;;G  PCTROFlT 

ANALYSIS  OF  PROJECTED  IMPACT 


1975       1976       1977        1373       1979 


Cunii- 

lative 


Annual  penetration  rales  (percest): 

1.  Insulating  glass,  storms 0.24  0.24 

2.  Wattiteiling  insulation 2.60  2-60 

3.  Sealing  and  caulking 3.92  392 

4.  Inpravad  HVAC .80  80 

S luare  feet  retrofitted  (millioos): 

1.  Ias4iiating  glass,  storms .  «)  60 

2.  *all/ce»lin|  insulation f24  614 

3   Sealing  and  caulking, .  9j2  922 

4.  Iniprcvecl  HVAC. 188  184 


0.24 

2.60 

3.K 

.80 

60 
608 
910 
180 


0.24 
2.60 
3.92 

.  .80 

60 
598 
900 
180 


0.24 

2.60 

3.92 

.80 

60 
590 
886 

178 


1.20 

13.00 
19.60 
4.00 

3.00 

3,034 

4,550 

910 


1973 


1977        1978 


Cuniu- 
1979        Mrve 


Coit«i  of  retrofitting  (millions): 

1.  Insulating  glass,  stormt. Ji2 

2.  Wall,  cetii  ne  iasulation 

3.  Sealing  and  caulking 

4.  Irr.provedHVAC ] 

Total.... 

"Lost"  T.'easury  revenues  (millions)  (dif- 
ference in  depreciation  deductions  for 
assumed  20-yr  life  and  proposed  5  yr 
life,  50  percent  tan  rale  for  conservative 
tslimate) 


$22 

$22 

$20 

$20 

$20 

312 

308 

304 

2S8 

296 

18»i 

184 

182 

ISO 

174 

28 

28 

27 

27 

26 

5'8 

C'l 

533 

525 

516 

2.66: 

42 


42 


42 


42 


42 
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TABLE  (i-A.iALVSlS  Of  RtTROflT  MEASURES  FOR  A  25,000- 
r[i  BUILDING 


Savings 


Without  incentives 


vlngj 
at  $2 


._  Simple 
Eiti-    Million        per  letum  Years 
mated      Btu's    millioH  (per-  to  pay- 
cost  sayings         Btu  cent)  back 


^•tating  glass. 

stem  windows. 

doors 

$8, 7-ij 

8:5 

1,71'J 

19.5 

S.l 

Ceiling  and  wall 

insulation 

12,  Ki 

391 

782 

0  3 

16  0 

Caulking  and 

weather- 

stfipping. 

5,000 

494 

988 

19.8 

5  1 

Improved  HUAC 

tecti  oology 

3,  750 

257 

514 

13.7 

7.3 

Total 

30,000 

1.997 

3,994  . 

. 

NOTES 

leNS  15-percer.t  t,u  cre-Jit  (4,500). 

net  cost  $25,500. 

Simple  return  equals  $3,994  per  25,50)  e'jiuK  lb,?  btfceft 

Yeais  to  payhacti  equals  6.4  yean. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
brief,  Ms.  Savitz'  data  suggests  that  the 
proposed  amendment  will  cost  the  Treas- 
ury swne  1650  million  annually  through 

OXXX SOfr-Aurt? 


1980  In  lost  tax  revenue,  based  on  FEA's 
hest  estimate  of  the  number  of  taxpayers 
that  would  ntihze  the  tax  credit  provi- 
sions. The  use  of  the  tax  deduction  alter- 
native in  place  of  tax  credits  by  some 
taxpayers  will  increase  this  tax  expend- 
iture by  an  estimated  $100  million.  This 
tax  expenditure  of  about  $750  million, 
or  $3  billion  over  4  years,  will  reduce 
energy  costs  by  at  least  $20  billion  over 
the  next  two  decades  and  save  America 
the  equivalent  of  1.75  blUion  barrels  of 
Imported  crude  ofl. 

I  urge  my , colleagues  to  join  me  in 
suOT>ort  of  Senator  Domenici's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pi-esideut,  I  sent  to  the 
desk  a  modification  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  of  the  Senate,  at  this 
time  it  is  in  order  to  recognize  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  to  call 
up  his  amendment  with  a  10-mlnute 
time  Umitatkm  on  debate.  I  thought  the 


Senator   was    goinir    to    .speak    on    thi- 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
order  is.  Yesterday  when  the  Chair  wa-; 
keeping  a  list  I  went  to  the  desk  and 
had  my  name  placed  Immediately  below 
that  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
because  he  was  to  offer  this,  and  I  wa*; 
to  offer  a  modification,  and  I  talked 
with  him  about  It.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  was  incorporated  into  an  oi-der  or 
not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  wn- 
not.  The  order  we  have  this  morning  is 
subject  to  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
and  It  would  take  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  modify  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  with  my  modification 
at  this  point.  Just  to  keep  it  together  be- 
cause it  fits  in  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENK7L  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  might  not,  but.  Senator 
la.st  night  we  entered  into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  with  very  stringent 
time  limitations.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
rpvlew   the    Senator's    modification    In 
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depth.  I  do  r.ot  v.nnt  to  be  part  of  pi'C- 
(.luding  the  Senator  from  offering  it, 
•>ut  I  have  difficulty,  because  of  a  pro- 
itrtmai  tune  limitation,  in  seeing  how  we 
:ue  going  to  be  able  to  discuss  it  ade- 
ciuately  so  as  to  know  precisely  what  the 
■Senator's  arnendineat  does  or  does  not 
<!o  to  my  amendmpnt  in  terms  of  ade- 
(j'lately  informing  oursclve-  before  a 
vote.  So  I  cannot  a^ree  to  the  Senator's 
unanimous-con.-~ent  rec;ue->t  ut  this.  time. 
Perhaps,  wit'n  a  little  consultation,  a 
nuorujTi  call,  we  misht  be  .ible  to.  but  I 
c'h.iect  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unani- 
mods  consent,  in  the  event  I  hme  not 
:; heady  obtained  it.  that  the  Domenici 
iimendment  be  iegarded  as  germane  In 
the  event  cloture  is  voted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.-  there 
(ib.i  action? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  did  not  hear  the  recjuest. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  asked  unanimou';  consent 
that  the  Domenici  amendment  be  re- 
'iarded  as  germane  in  the  event  cloture 
Is  voted.  I  am  sur?  the  Senator  s  amend- 
ment ih  germane  to  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment, .=;o  it  indicates  it  is  germane.  So  I 
believe  \se  have  con.sent  that  all  amend- 
ments at  the  de«k  will  be  regarded  as 
meeting  the  readins?  requirements. 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
j'.or  from  New  York 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  asV 

Mr.  LONG.  Tlie  point  i.>  th.i:  tire  Sena- 
tor is  protected 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr  Ja'V'ITS  Parlirmor.':uv  inquiry. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OI  FlCCr.  Tire  Sen- 
.■tor  will  .itjte  ir 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  do  I  as,Aime 
that  votts  are  going  to  be  taken  on  all 
tliese  am  -ndnu-nts  after  the  cloture  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP.  The  Sen- 
;.ror  is  co.rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  is  it  agreed.  Mr. 
Pu>idcnl,  that  they  shall  be  voted  on 
without  reference  to  the  nile  cu"  f;er- 
manenes:5  ? 

The  PRE^-.IDING  OIFICER  The  t  is 
correct. 

Mr.  J.AVITS.  I  thank  rhe  Chair.  I 
heard  the  chairman,  Senator  Long,  ask 
unanimous  consent,  so  I  gather  it  is  not 
rcsarded  on  niv  amendment 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  Cii  vole 
on  the  Senator's  amendment.  But  frr.-^t, 
let  me  m.ike  a  parliamentary  incjuiry. 
How  many  Senators  are  yet  to  be  recog- 
nized to  piesent  amendments  under  the 
,-pecial  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
more  after  Senator  J  wits  but  tho.-e  three 
ire  before  amendments, 

Mr,  LONG,  Well  then,  Mr.  Pi<.McIent.  I 
ask  unanim.oiLs  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  be 
leuarded  as  germane,  but  that  other 
amendments  dealing  uith  unemploy- 
ment hisurance  net  be  regarded  a.--  ger- 
mane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection.'  The  Chair  hears  nor.e.  and  it 
:->  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  tire  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Yor":  yield  lor  a 
parllamentaiy  inquiiy? 


Mr,  JAVITS,  Only  an  inquiry,  because 
I  have  only  W  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMi5NICI.  With  ifferem  e  to  my 
;imendment.  wa^  a!!  our  time  used  up? 

Tlio  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  it 
was. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Was  all  the  time  of 
the  Scr.ator  from  Loui.'^.iana  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  All  the 
lime  on  the  jmendnient  was  u'-ed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  I  th.-nk  th.«  pre.-  iding 
Officer. 

Mi .  .J.WIT.S  I  .>e;  !  an  amnrdmrni  to 
I  lie  dt>k. 

The  PRiiSlDING  OFFICER.  Tlio 
amendment  v. ill  be  stated. 

The  a,ssisrant.  legislative  c!erk  irro- 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
un.mimous  con.sent  tliat  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  di.>ptnscd  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withou-. 
obieciion.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  a^  follov.s: 

At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  lulljwiiig: 
That  ini  section  102(ei  (2>  of  the  Emergency 
tJuenipIoyment  Compensiition  Act  of  1974  Js 
rtmeiutert — 

(1)  in  clau5.e  (A)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
00  per  centum"  and  Inserting  iu  Ueu  thcieof 

■  100  per  centum",  and 

(2)  in  clause  (B»  thereof,  by  striking  on; 
"thirteen  times"  and  iasertmg  In  Ueu  there- 
oi  "twenty-sl.K  times'. 

lb)  Ihe  Secretary  of  Lubor  shiill,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  dule  fitter  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  propose  to  eaclr  State  wiih 
which  he  has  in  effect  an  agreement  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  section  102  oi  tire  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  .Act  oi 
1974  a  modification  of  such  agreement  de- 
>i'.;ned  to  cause  pa^TTients  of  emergency  com- 
peuiption  Uiereunder  to  be  made  in  iht- 
manner  prescribed  by  sucli  Act,  a-s  .•mended 
by  subsection  (tti  ol  this  section.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974,  il 
any  5ueh  State  shall  i:<i\  or  refuse,  within  a 
reason.'tble  time  after  the  date  of  enaoiment 
of  this  Act.  to  enter  into  such  a  muditUiiflon 
of  such  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  I  >bor 
>h8ll  terminAe  such  atjreemeat. 

(c)  No  jjiiymeiit  of  benefits  under  this 
I  mendiiient  shall  be  made  to  any  Individual 
,i:li  respect  to  any  week  of  inu^moloyiiien: 
ending  alter  .June  30,  1975, 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
de,^crii)e  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment proposes  tliat  workers  who  have 
exhausted  their  unemi)loyment  com- 
pensation benefits,  including  the  13 
weeks  of  extended  'oenefits  and  the  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  oi  emergency  unem- 
ploym.ent  compensation,  so  that  the 
worker  has  by  tiien  had  up  to  52  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensaiion.  will  be 
entitled  to  another  13  weeks  ol  benefits 
fnar.cfd  as  emtit'ency  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  wiiiiin  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1975,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  this  wliole  provision  is 
limited  to  unt-mployment  compensation 
jiayments  up  to  June  30,  1973.  That  is 
fi^e  thrust  of  my  amendment. 

I  yield  for  a  unanlmous-roiisent  re- 
ciLiesl. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con,sent  that  Terry  Barnett 
of  my  .staff  be  permitted  to  be  luesent 
during  the  debate  and  votes  on  tlie  floor 
on  the  pending  legislation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  during  the  quarter  eliding  June  30. 
1975,  250.000  workers  will  be  in  that 
condition.  It  is  also  expected  that  by  the 
end  of  the  ^ear — although  that  is  not 
relevant  to  this  particular  situation — 
about  1.5  million  fo  2  million  workers 
will  be  in  this  situation. 

Now,  Mr,  President,  we  have  to  make 
a  very  basic  and  fundamental  decision, 
.^re  we  going  to.  in  this  very  serious 
recession-depression,  terminate  unem- 
i;loyment  compensation  and  throw- 
workers  on  relief  or  are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue unemijloyment  compensation? 

The  big  difference  between  1975  and 
1932  is  expressed  in  that  sentence.  The 
disaster  of  1932  was  that  workers  were 
thrown  on  relief  and  that  the  fiiiancial 
institutions  of  the  countiy  and  (lie  world 
were  very  materially  shaken. 

In  this  situation,  happily  for  us,  the 
Itiiter  is  not  yet  the  case,  but  certainly 
we  are  in  the  situation  of  the  former,  to 
wit,  workers  being  thrown  on  relief  in 
very  large  numbers, 

Mr,  Pre.sident,  if  I  may  h:ne  the  atien- 
♦ion  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  have  talked  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  about  this 
mat  tor  and  the  other  body  is  going  to 
give  very  serious  and  immediate  atten- 
tion to  this  matter.  However,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, it  cf^nnot  do  it  until  they  come 
back,  and  it  is  going  to  take  a  little  time 
because  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  some- 
thing almost  instinctive  about  the  feel- 
ing that  benefits  should  not  .t;o  beyond 
52  weeks  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Yet  they  realize,  and  I  iun  sine  we 
realize,  that  we  must. 

I  am  not  r.noting  them  in  any  way. 
All  I  know  from  th.osc  few  di.stinguished 
Members  ot  the  House  is  that  they  arc 
going  ahead  with  work  in  this  ulien  the^ 
get  back.  That  is  the  onl.v  fact  I  rcnoir 
to  th"  Senate. 

Mr.  Presidriit,  tlie  revison  I  have 
brought  this  up  on  this  bill  is  that  it  is 
the  only  vehicle  which  is  going  to  be 
available  to  us  for  the  next  few  months 
in  order  to  express  ourselves  and  act  on 
!>oliiy,  one  way  or  the  other,  respecting 
'ivs  matter. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  tin-  effevl— S. 
T6t> — which  now  has  27  sjionsors,  includ- 
iog  me,  ,seeking  to  effectuate  thi.s  exten- 
sion, except  that  that  bill  was  noi  limited 
to  payments  up  to  June  30,  1975. 

Ihc  reason  I  propo.se  this  amendment, 
md  again,  il  I  may  have  Senator  Lon'c's 
atltntion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
S'  iiator's  o  minutes  liave  expired, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

lite  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  no  more  time, 

Mr,  JAVITS,  As  I  undei.-iOL'.l  it. 
had  10  minutes. 

Mr,  LONG.   I  yield    1    mintue  to 
Senator. 

Mr,  J.^VITS.  One  min\it<^. 

The  only  reason  I  am  making 
motion  on  the  amendment  is  so  that  the 
conferees  may  have  something  before 
them,  if  they  wish  to  do  anything. 

Now,  I  have  no  illusions  about  It,  It 
may  very  well  go  down  the  drain  in  con- 
ference, but  at  least  the  conferees  will 
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have  a  vehicle.  If  they  decide  the  emer- 
gency is  so  tense  they  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  It,  ithey  can. 

That  i£  my  only  reason  for  bringing 
it  up.  'We  talked  together  and  I  dis- 
closed to  the  Senator  my  views  and  that 
is  why  I  limited  It  to  June  30. 

It  is  only  as  to  an  efifort,  if  it  Is  pos- 
sible— the  Senator  has  nothing  else  and 
feels  something  must  be  done  to  carry 
on. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  list  of  estimates  for 
each  State.  About  10  are  most  directly 
affected  including  my  own.  They  are  the 
best  figures  and  facts  we  could  get  from 
the  Interstate  Conference  on  Employ- 
ment Security  Administrators  showing 
more  than  250,000  in  the  next  quarter. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Estimated  number  of  workers  eihatistitiff  all 
unemploifmertt  eompenaation  benefits  dur- 
ing April-June  1975 

California  44,000 

Massachusetts 100,000 

Michigan 15,000-20,000 

New  Jersey 33,000 

New  York 80,000 

Oregon 6.000 

Pennsylvania 17,000 

Rhode  Island 20,000 

Washington   66,000 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  tliank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  provide  an  emergency  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  should  be  regarded  not  only  as 
a  necessary  step,  but  also  as  a  measure 
of  our  commitment  to  alleviate  the  hu- 
man tragedies  that  the  recession  has  in- 
flicted on  so  many  millions  of  American 
families. 

In  recent  months,  the  Congress  has 
provided  for  extended  periods  of  cover- 
age by  unemployment  compensation.  In 
December,  we  enacted  a  second  13-week 
extension  of  the  basic  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  period,  bilnging  regular 
coverage  to  a  total  of  52  weeks.  In  addi- 
tion, we  enacted  a  special  unemployment 
compensation  program  to  provide  26 
weeks  of  benefits  for  those  who  could  not 
qualify  for  compensation  under  the  reg- 
ular UI  program. 

We  took  these  actions,  Mr.  President, 
because  it  was  clear  that  to  do  otherwise 
would  mean  that  hundi-eds  of  thousands 
of  earnest  and  able  Americans  without 
work  would  also  be  without  means  of 
support  other  than  the  public  assistance 
rolls. 

The  amendment  we  are  proposing  to- 
day addi-esses  Itself  to  an  urgent,  new 
problem:  Beginning  next  month  and 
continuing  through  June  30.  an  esti- 
mated 250,000  Americans  will  exhaust 
their  52  weeks  of  weekly  compensation 
imder  the  regular  UI  program. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  persons — 
33,000  of  them,  in  fact— live  in  my  New 
Jersey  constituency.  Tliat  is  roughly  one- 
tenth  of  all  of  the  persons  receiving  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  in  my 
State. 

Twelve  other  States  would  also  be  ad- 
versely affected,  if  we  do  not  act  today. 
Among  them  are  New  York,  with  an  esti- 
mated 80,000  persons  scheduled  to  ex- 


haust their  benefits  over  the  next  quar- 
ter: Washington  State,  with  55.000;  Cal- 
ifornia with  44.000;  Pennsylvania  with 
18,000:  Michigan  with  15.000  to  20,000; 
and  Rhode  Island  with  20,000. 

Mr.  President,  except  for  the  emer- 
gency nature  of  the  situation  and  the 
imminence  of  the  April  1  deadline  for 
action,  I  would  not  have  supported  at- 
taching this  measure  to  the  tax  bill  that 
we  have  under  consideration.  But  the 
need  Is  urgent,  the  deadline  Is  upon  us, 
and  the  Jurisdiction  in  the  other  body 
rests  in  the  same  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  for  the  tax 
bill.  In  these  circumstances,  the  modest 
and  limited  proposal  contained  in  this 
amendment  can  be  handled  without  seri- 
ous complication  and  delay. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  two  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  compensation 
lienefits  under  this  amendment.  First, 
the  extended  benefits  are  limited  to  13 
weeks  only.  Second,  and  more  important, 
such  extended  benefits  would  terminate 
for  any  individual  on  June  30,  1975.  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  had  received  the 
full  13  weeks  of  extended  benefits. 

Thus,  the  major  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  continue  compensation 
benefits  for  those  who  would  otherwise 
exhaust  their  52  weeks  of  coverage  dur- 
ing the  next  quarter  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  the  CMigress  with  the  time 
it  needs  to  thoroughly  review  the  philoso- 
phy, structure,  and  necessity  of  the  en- 
tire Federal-State  imemployment  com- 
pensation program  in  the  context  of  the 
extraordinary  economic  conditions  we 
are  experiencing. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Conmiit- 
tee,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gi-essman  James  Corman.  Is  planning  to 
begin  its  general  hearings  on  the  pro- 
gram in  early  April.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
early  consideration  will  also  be  under- 
taken In  the  Senate,  so  that  when  June  30 
arrives,  it  will  not  be  once  again  neces- 
sary to  act  in  an  urgent  manner  to  pro- 
tect the  many  Americans  who  are  forced 
to  rely  on  meager  UI  benefits  for  their 
livelihood. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  of  coui-se, 
this  is  not  an  unemployment  insurance 
bill  and  the  Senator  has  made  clear  the 
basis  upon  which  he  offers  his  amend- 
ment. But  the  amendment  does  present 
some  problems. 

Just  this  past  December  the  Congress 
passed  a  billion  dollar  unemployment  in- 
surance bill  extendhig  benefits  from  9 
months  to  12  months.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  extend  benefits  an- 
other 3  months,  at  an  estimated  co.st  of 
$150  million  to  $200  million. 

The  basic  question  is,  how  long  should 
we  pay  for  unemployment  benefits?  We 
have  the  question  to  ask,  is  not  1  year 
long  enough? 

I  would  point  out,  in  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  provisions  of  the  law  an 
unemployed  worker  must  accept  "a  suit- 
able job".  The  phrase  "suitable  job" 
means  that  a  worker  who  is  skilled  and 
has  been  accustomed  to  make,  let  us 
say,  $7  an  hour  feels  privileged  to  draw 
his  imemployment  in&m-ance  benefits  at 


a  relatively  high  level  and  take  little  in- 
terest in  Jobs  that  would  earn  him  let 
us  say.  $3.50  an  hom-. 

There  must  come  a  time  when  those 
with  skills  and  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  drawing  higher  wages 
should  lower  their  sights  and  accept  a 
job  pasang  a  lower  wage,  recognizing  that 
in  their  area  there  ;s  simply  no  Job 
available  that  would  provide  the  type  of 
compensation  and  working  conditions  to 
which  that  worker  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  the  past. 

It  is  a  serious  problem  and  it  is  one  to 
torture  the  conscience  of  all  legislators, 
but  it  is  one  that  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill. 

I  am  willing  to  give  consent  Uiat  It 
be  regarded  as  germane,  and  I  have  done 
so,  but  I  have  my  doubts  that  we  should 
add  it  to  this  bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  be  accused  of  having  a  Christmas 
tree,  or  an  Easter  basket  bill,  anyway, 
I  just  wonder  to  what  extent  the  Senate 
would  be  justified  in  fmlher  diverting 
from  the  germaneness  of  tax  reduction 
and  adding  imemployment  Insurance 
benefit  measures. 

I  would  be  glad  to  jield  any  tbne  an\  - 
one  cares  to  ask  for  in  opposition,  other- 
wise I  would  suggest 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  (o 
me? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
have  made  it  clear  that  I  do  it  only  so 
that  the  conferees — they  might  write  in 
conditions  about  a  suitable  job,  I  do 
not  know — would  have  a  vehicle.  That 
is  my  only  reason  for  bringing  it.  OUier- 
wise  we  shall  pass  the  dates  by.  The 
States  will  break  on  this.  It  will  take  a 
while  when  we  get  back  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Therefore,  the  conferees  may  decide 
in  their  wisdom  in  the  next  few  days 
that  they  want  to  do  something  about  it 
In  the  next  few  days  that  they  want  to 
do  something  about  it  in  this  bill.  It  Is 
the  only  vehicle  available.  So  on  that 
basis  I  would  hope,  because  of  the  man- 
ager's sjmpathy  for  tlie  bill,  as  I  feel 
we  all  do,  that  we  might  take  it  to  con- 
ference with  this  understanding. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  would  be  agreed  to,  I  would 
prefer  the  Senate  express  its  view  on 
the  matter,  and  I  would  hope  we  would 
vote  on  the  matter. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  I 
am  entirely  content  to  abide  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays, 

Thr  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there  a 
.sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  LONG.  Now.  under  the  agreement, 
Mr,  President,  we  will  vote  on  this 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  <Mr,  Domenici)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
Uie  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
<Mr.  Helms)  to  call  up  his  amendment 
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on  which  there  is  a  10-:i;i'.iu'e  time 
Hmitation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  a*k  unammou.=;  coa- 
«it!'.t  that  Mr.  Rom  Parker,  of  my  st<iff, 
be  a  f corded  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
coa.'<ideration  of  the  pending  bn.sineK=;. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pre.sid>;nt,  I  did  not 
iif;<r  the  consent  request. 

Mr.  HELMS.  A  floor  privilege 

Mr.  LONG.  Oh.  no  objectior. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  fa.^t  ol 
pll.  I  commend  the  dl&tlngtiished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  manager  oi 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  Th.^ 
nmendment  has  not  been  iitat«d. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  not  called  it  iii> 
yet.  I  will  call  it  up  In  due  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T:  . 
amendment  must  be  called  up  first 

AMENDMENT  NO.  186 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
ainendment  No.  186  and  ask  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
w  ill  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  re.id 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  couiiaiitce 
substitute.  Insert  tlie  following  lit-.v  section. 
Sec.  .  CoNGBE3SI0NAL-C.^BINET  S^L.^RY  Con- 
trol 

Notwithstandl:!.;  any  o',Vier  provl-lon  oi 
law,  beginning  with  the  next  n^cal  j-«ar  lol- 
loping the  enactment  ot  thi<  provi>sion,  .\iicl 
every  succeeding  ilscal  year,  if  rise  outlay.s  oi 
the  United  States  Oovenniieni  (excluding 
outlays  for  trust  funds)  for  the  preceding 
li'Ncal  year  e.xceed  receipts  (excluding  receipts 
of  trust  funds)  of  the  Goverunieut  for  sucli 
preceding  year,  then,  duilug  tlie  immedi- 
aiely  succeeding  fi.scal  year,  the  rate  of  com- 
peasallon  that  each  Senator.  Representa- 
tive, Delegate  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
i^loner  from  Puerto  Rico,  and  each  officer 
listed  In  level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in 
section  53ia  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
would  have  been  paid  but  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  shall  be  reduced  by  o 
percentage  equal  to  the  percenUvge  by  which 
^iich  outlays  exceed  such  receipts. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  -Aas 
sajing,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  man- 
ager of  this  bill  (Mr.  Long)  for  Ills  ef- 
forts to  maintain  a  degree  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. He  has  referred  repeatedly  to  what 
we  are  doing  to  the  Federal  deficit,  and 
it  is  well  that  he  has  done  so.  This  one 
piece  of  legislation  will  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral debt  by  at  least  $25  billion.  Other 
Senators  liave  expressed  simllur  con- 
cern All  Senators,  I  imagine.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  go  home  for  political  speeclies 
and  will  engage  in  great  lamentations 
about  the  enormous  spending  le\el  ol 
the  Federal  Government.  The  most  pious 
speeches  will  be  made  by  Senators  who 
have  done  most  to  pile  up  etiormoiu;  Fed- 
eral deficits. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Senators  to  put  up  or  shut  up. 
IX  they  are  reallj'  serious  about  restor- 
ing economic  sanity  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, then  they  will  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides that  beginning  with  the  next  year 


following  its  enactment,  the  rate  of  com- 
peasatjon  of  Senators.  Representatives, 
deler'ates,  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico,  and  each  officer  listed 
in  level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In 
.section  5312  of  title  V.  United  States 
Code — tlie  members  of  tlie  President's 
Cabinet — be  reduced  by  the  .same  per- 
centatre  that  non-tru.st  fiuid  outlays  of 
the  U.S.  Govemmrnt  exceed  non-trust- 
fund  receipts  during  tlie  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  llie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
for  a  question  from  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  this  lakes  advantage  of  that 
good  old  American  principle  of  incentive, 
does  It  not? 

Mr.  HEI.MS.  Exartly.  The  Senator  is 
corrett. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  we  put  the  budget  in 
balance,  there  will  be  nr>  reduction  in 
salary. 

tJix.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  it  ih  a 
disincentive  for  deficit  financing? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  there  is  a  reward  il 
we bi) lance  the  budget. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know  how  anj- 
!x)dy  can  improve  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  comme  it,s.  I  wish  a  ma- 
jovitv  of  this  body  could  have  the  pru- 
dence and  responsibility  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  debt  as  of 
tills  time  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  one- 
half  trilUon  dollars,  and  that  is  a  pretty 
expensive  neighborhood  when  you  con- 
sider that  it  costs  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtry  $35  billion  a  year  to  pay  the  in- 
terest alone. 

Mr.  CLTITIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  afraid  sometliinr, 
is  happening  here  that  is  going  to  be  very 
damaging  to  many  Senators.  They  will  be 
going  up  and  down  the  country  lambast- 
ing President  Ford's  proposal  of  an  $80 
billion  deficit.  That  $80  billion  is  figured 
on  a  tax  reduction  of  a5x)ut  $16  billion. 
So  a  vote  for  all  the.se  things  in  tliis  tax 
bill  means  to  vote  for  a  deficit  of  about 
S96  billion. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  who  goes  on 
record  in  a  rollcall  for  a  $96  billion  deficit 
can  point  their  fingers  at  the  perpetra- 
tors of  an  .S80  billion  deficit.  Can  the 
Senator  explain  tliat? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Tliere  is  no  explanation 
that  makes  any  .sense.  I  will  say  to  the 
di.sfinsuished  Senator.  I  tb.nnk  him  for 
his  observation. 

Mr.  President,  to  return  to  my  anifnd- 
ment.  thi.s  provision  Is  simple. 

Ar  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year.  f>ne  need 
only  compute  the  percentage  by  wliich 
the  Federal  budset — in  terms  of  non- 
trust  fund  receipts  and  expenditures — 
was  not  balanced,  and  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congre.ss.  delegates  to  the 
House  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  will  be  reduced  dur- 
ing llie  follov. ing  fisi  .-l  year  by  thnt  sMtr.c 
pe)'('pr.ta"c. 


The  logic  behind  the  pro'.islon  Is  also 
simple.  Congress  is  the  body  i-esponsible 
for  appropriating  more  money  than  the 
U.S.  Treasury  is  e.xpected  to  collect,  and 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  the 
senior  officials  overseemg  the  function- 
hvz  of  the  departments.  By  penaliziim 
our  own  salaries  to  the  extent  of  our  im- 
providence and  mLsmanagement.  we  will 
all  be  more  directly  aware  of  the  value 
of  a  dollar.  Our  problem  in  Congress  is 
that  it  is  relatively  painless  to  vote  for 
billions  of  dollars  which  do  not  come  di- 
rectly out  of  our  pockets.  After  all,  it  i.s 
tlie  American  taxpayer  at  large  who 
nutst  pay  up.  But  if  our  own  payclieck.s 
are  penalized  directly  in  proportion  to 
our  mismanagement  of  the  taxpayer's 
fluids,  then  we  will  be  more  scrupulous 
in  observing  fiscal  prudence. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  voted  not  to  al- 
low the  salaries  of  its  Members  to  be 
raised.  I  was  one  of  those  voting  against 
the  salary  increase.  I  did  so  becaiise  I 
felt,  and  I  still  feel,  that  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  our  unbalanced 
budget  was  one  of  the  primary  causes  of 
the  current  rate  of  spiralirvg  Inflation. 
If  economy  is  needed  to  curb  inflation, 
and  in  my  view  it  is  vei-y  much  needed, 
there  is  no  better  place  for  economy  to 
begin  than  right  here  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  was  verj'  pleased  by 
the  Senates  action  on  that  occasion. 
Though  the  compensation  of  Members 
of  Congress  is  a  very  small  percentage 
of  tlie  entire  national  budget  of  over  $313 
billion,  it  is  important  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  lead  by  example.  If 
Federal  expenditui^es  are  to  be  cut,  there 
Is  no  better  place  than  here. 

Under  this  provision.  Congie.ss  will 
have  a  choice  of  two  ways  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  It  can  appropriate  less 
money,  and  thereby  balance  the  budget, 
or  it  can  continue  the  excesses  of  the 
past,  and  correspondingly  reduce  the 
salaries  of  its  Members, 

And,  I  might  say  that  this  is  a  much 
belter  choice  than  we  are  oflferuig  to  the 
American  people.  High  Interest  rates 
have  resulted  from  splraling  inflation 
caused  by  deficit  Federal  spending. 
Though  these  Interest  rates  have  come 
down  to  some  extent  recently,  they  are 
far  from  low.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
Goverament  borrowing  in  the  money 
market  to  finance  tremendous  deficits 
has  severely  damaged  savings  institu- 
tions. These  institutions  cannot  effec- 
tively compete  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  deposits,  nor  should  they  be  re- 
quired to.  The  housing  industry  Is  facing 
pcsslble  disaster  and  the  lumber  and  fur- 
niture industries  have  for  some  time 
been  caught  in  the  splraling  economic 
chaos. 

Certainly.  I  need  not  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  ever-increasing  food 
prices,  or.  for  that  matter,  the  ever- 
increa^ing  price  of  just  about  everything. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  remain  convinced  that 
we  w  ill  not  solve  our  economic  problems 
unle.ss  and  until  we  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  and  stop  living  today  on  tomor- 
rows  money.  On  six  separate  occasions, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
'Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  and  I  have  co- 
si)onsored  legislation  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  balanced  budget  to 
C.iTK'iess. 
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Yet,  the  problem  grows  worse.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  released  on  February  3, 
1975,  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975  exceeds  $313  billion  with  a  deficit  of 
o\er  S35  billion.  The  estimated  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  exceed 
$349  billion  with  a  deficit  of  over  $51  bil- 
lion. Of  course,  we  now  know  that  the 
deficits  will  be  well  in  excess  of  these  pro- 
iections. 

I  have  pointed  out  on  many  occa- 
sions thai,  the  interest  on  tiie  national 
debt  alone  is  in  excess  of  $30  billion  a 
year.  For  fiscal  year  1975,  it  Is  estimated 
at  $32,900  million.  Of  couise,  that  figure 
is  rounded  to  the  nearest  million.  But,  let 
us  consider  the  round  figure  of  $30  billion 
a  year  in  interest  on  the  debt.  That  works 
out  to  about  $54,000  a  minute— almost 
$1,000  every  time  the  clock  ticks. 

On  December  31.  1972,  the  national 
debt  was  $449.3  bilhon.  A  year  later,  on 
December  31,  1973,  it  was  $469.9  billion, 
an  incieiise  of  fc20.6  billion.  Then,  on 
December  31,  1974,  the  debt  was  S492.7 
billion,  an  increase  of  $22.8  billion  over 
the  previous  12  montlis  and  an  increase 
of  $43.4  billion  in  a  2-year  period. 

One  might  well  wonder  where  it  will 
end.  Of  course,  the  end  is  obvious.  If  ac- 
tion is  not  taken  to  stop  deficit  spend- 
ing, the  result  will  be  economic  disaster. 
The  .■\mcrican  people  know  it.  The  polls 
sliow  it.  Depression  is  fee  red  in  every 
piut  of  the  country. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Congress  created  this  situation,  and  only 
Congress  can  do  .something  about  it.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate  one's  own 
folly— but.  I.  for  one.  believe  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  look  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  eye  and  confess :  We  caused 
it — we  and  our  predecessors,  v.-ho  per- 
mitted the  Government  of  tlie  United 
States  to  wander  around  .so  long  in  the 
swamps  of  deficit  financing— and,  worse 
still,  let  the  people  believe  that  it  was 
sound  economics  to  do  so. 

The  time  has  come  to  bite  the  bullet, 
to  admit  our  economic  mistakes  of  the 
past,  and  to  turn  to  logic  and  simple 
arithmetic  for  an  honest  solution  to  our 
problem.  A  solution  must  address  the 
cause  of  the  problem,  not  just  tlie  symp- 
toms. For  the  sake  of  the  well-being  of 
the  people  we  represent,  we  simply  must 
balance  the  budget,  and  begin  the  hard 
and  painful  task  of  bringing  this  infla- 
tion to  an  end.  This  amendment  will 
make  the  consequences  of  Improvident 
spending  apparent  to  us  all. 

I  urge  Its  approval— and,  that  failing, 
I  hope  the  ./^merican  people  will  take 
note  of  how  the  votes  are  cast.  Let  us  see 
who  is  in  favor  of  fiscal  discipline,  and 
who  isn't. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  on 
someone  else's  time.  I  have  only  5 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mi'.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  many 
oiJier  Senators  have  amendments  to  offer 
under  the  special  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  are  two  more. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent   that  in  the  event  this 


amendment  has  not  beon  voted  upon 
before  cloture,  that  this  amendment  be 
regarded  as  germane  under  the  rule,  but 
that  other  amendments  in  this  area  not 
be  regarded  as  germane  by  virtue  ot  this 
consent. 
Mr.  MATHL^S.  Reserving  the  right  to 

object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. None  of  the  amendments  can  be 
voted  on  before  cloture. 

Ml'.  LONG.  I  am  simply  asking,  as  I 
did  earlier,  that  we  agree  that  after 
cloture  Is  voted,  that  thus  amendment 
be  regarded  as  germane  without  preju- 
dice to  other  amendments  because  I  do 
not  want  to  open  the  bill  up  to  other 
amendments  in  this  area,  although  I  am 
willing  to  let  this  amendment  be  voted  on 
after  cloture  has  been  voted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pic  teiu- 
i)ore.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Reserving  the  riijht  to 
object,  I  wonder  what  the  Senator  means 
by  other  amendments  in  this  area. 

Mr.  LONG.  All  I  mean  is  if  anybody 
else  has  an  amendment  th.Tt  has  to  do 
with  the  compensation  of  members  of 
the  Prcoident's  Cabinet,  I  do  not  want 
to  vote  on  all  those  amendments  just 
because  I  agi-eed  to  vote  on  this  one. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  no  such  amend- 
ment and  I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senate  has  made  its  position  clear  with 
regard  to  tlie  amendment.  I  am  willing 
to  yield  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.   PERCY.    Will   the   di,stin£>uis))ed 
Senator  yield  for  just  one  moment? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Taking  into  arcount  the 
period  of  1941  through  1946.  .i  period  of 
immense  debt  wliere  we  did  not  attempt 
to  balance  the  budget,  we  had  a  war  to 
win  and  we  were  looking  to  tlie  future — 
and  we  were  all  fortunate  that  we  did 
borrow  money  from  the  future  to  pre- 
sei've  freedom  and  integrity — what  would 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  Cabinet  have  been  then  during  the 
war  when  it  was  Impossible  to  balance 
the  budget,  and  is  there  any  exclusion  in 
tills  amendment  for  such  emergencies? 

Mr.  HELMS.  My  good  friend  from  Il- 
linois need  not  worry  because  we  are  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  future  sins  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. What  is  past,  I  fear,"  may  be  pro- 
logue— unless  we  do  something  in  the 
way  of  self-discipline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yea.s  and 
nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufHcient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianl- 
mous  consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
germaneness  rule  in  the  event  cloture  is 
voted,  the  numager  of  the  bill  be  enabled 
to  offer  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  and  amendments  to  insert 
omitted  effective  dates. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tfein- 

pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 

from  Illinois  iMr.  Pkrcy)  j,-  now  recog- 


nized lo  otter  tno  amendments,  with  a 
time  limitation  of  10  minutes  on  e.ifli 
amendment. 

A^lS-.slj.MFNT    NO.    195 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ci<ll  iii> 
fiinendment  No.  195. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlit 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  legislaLive  clerk  proceeded  to  rvml 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammoiLS  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUioil 
objection,  ii  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
S"-.     .  Ri-PE.^L  or  Ta\  Deduction  for  Si,>rf 
AND  Loc\L  Gasoline  Taxes. 

Kftective  lificr  December  31,  1974 — 

1 1 )  section  161(a)  of  the  Internal  Revcn-jc 
Code  of  1!}.t4  ."s  amended  (relating  to  ck- 
duction  i.if  taxes  not  related  to  a  trade  ov 
business)  is  hnr^ndod  by  striking  out  psia- 
•>iaph  (5)  (rd.iting  to  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
o.her  motor  fuels) : 

(2)    sec'uni    164(b)  (.5)     (relatin?;    lo   .sepa- 
rately si.ited  taxes)    is  amended  by  siriijlii;j 
out  "or  of  any  tax  on  the  sale  of  ga~o!:iii: 
fiicicl  iue!,  or  oilier  motor  fuel.". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  call  tu) 
r.\y  amendment  No.  195. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  repenls 
tiie  existing  Federal  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  State  and  local  gasoline  taxes. 
It  is  identical  to  section  301  of  H.R.  3153. 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1973. 
as  it  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

During  Senate  floor  action  on  H.R 
3153,  an  amendment  to  delete  this  section 
was  adopted  on  a  division  vote  in  whicli 
approximately  11  members  participated. 
Because  I  beli|ve  this  proposal  has  merii 
I  am  offerin*  it  at  this  time  for  con- 
.sideration  by  the  full  Senate. 

The  existing  Federal  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  State  and  local  gasoline  taxes  op- 
erates unfairly  in  many  respects. 

First,  it  is  of  nc  benefit  to  those  wlm 
hive  no  tax  liability  because  they  have 
low  earned  Incomes  or  live  on  social  se- 
curity or  veterans  benefits.  A  family  ol 
four  with  an  adjuoted  gross  Income  of  up 
to  $4,330  owes  no  Federal  taxes.  Ob- 
viously it  will  not  suffer  from  the  rei)e.-'l 
of  this  tax  deduction. 

Second,  this  deduction's  benefits  aie 
available  only  to  those  taxpayers  wlio 
Itemize  their  deductions  rather  than 
taking  the  standard  deduction.  Lower 
income  taxpayers  are  generally  less  like- 
ly to  itemize  their  deductions  than  those 
with  higher  incomes. 

Third,  because  it  is  a  deduction,  rather 
than  a  riedit,  its  benefit  to  the  taxpayer 
increases  as  his  tax  bracket  increases 
A  taxpayer  in  the  50  percent  bracket 
receives  a  tax  break  of  $25  on  every  $50 
spent  on  State  and  local  gas  taxes.  A  tax- 
payer in  the  14  percent  bracket  receives 
a  tax  break  of  only  $7  for  every  $50  spent 
P'ourth,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  report  on  H.R,  3153. 
State  and  local  gas  taxes  are  primarily 
used  for  highway  maintenance  and  theii 
deduction  shifts  part  of  this  highway 
maintenance  cost  from  the  highway  user 
to  the  general  taxpayer. 

I  believe  this  proposal  also  has  merit 
as  one  small  step  towards  tax  simplifica- 
tion. 
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The  benefit  to  tlie  average  taxpayer 
from  this  deducUon  is  usually  under  S25, 
and  hardly  justifies  the  bookkeeping 
neces5ar>'  to  keep  an  accurate  tally  of 
gallons  bought  and  miles  driven.  A  truly 
accurate  tally  would  include  adjustments 
lor  four-ryUr.der  cars  and  separate  cal- 
c'.i!ation«:  for  gas  b<3U5ht  in  States  with 
duferent  ;a\  ratrs. 

In  practire  the  Treasiiry  Dep?rtment 
has  found  that  a  larj^e  percentage  of 
taxpayers  determine  the  deduction  avail- 
able to  them  by  guessing.  Repeal  of  this 
deduction  will  be  a  favor  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  taxpayer  alike. 

Farrneis  have  m  benef.t  fr.m  this  de- 
duction, because  farmer;  can  deduct  the 
full  cost  of  gasoline,  including  taxes,  as 
a  busine^s  expense. 

Finally,  our  Nation  Is  facing  a  serious 
energv'  shortage  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment .should  noi  continue  to  subsidize 
the  par^ha^e  of  gasoline  for  personal 
automobiles,  no  matter  how  small  the 
sub.^;d,v.  Ur.der  ;  rt-en:  laws,  tlie  largest 
incentive  is  given  to  the  highest  Income 
person  who  consumes  the  most  g'asoline. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  -vhat  we  ?hculd 
be  attempting  tr.  aTcomplLsh. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  simply 
f'.-el  that  tax  deductions  are  used  as  m- 
ceniives.  We  all  believe  in  the  incentive 
of  encouraging  home  ownership,  but  we 
are  trj'ing  to  discourage  the  pleasure  tise 
of  autcmobiles  anJ  encourage  other  ase 
cf  transportation. 

Besides,  tlus  b.U  should  be  in  pan  a 
revenue  biP.  al.'-o  Th:s  '.vould  raise  $600 
million  esc;entia.'l.v  from  higher  income 
people.  The  higher  the  income,  the  more 
it  raises  from  them  It  does  not  hurt  any 
low-mcome  peoi'le.  For  that  reason.  I 
hope  II  can  be  accejJted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr   PreMdent   I  a.'::  Xcr  Uie  yeas  and 

The  FRESIDIiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  safficieiit  i.econd?  There  i*  a  suITicient 
seror.d. 

The  yeas  i-iiri  na;.  s  wtie  ordeied. 

Mr.  CURTI3.  Mr.  Presiaent.  v.iil  tne 
Senaujr  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS  For  a  matt'.r  of  clarilj- 
Lug  the  record. 

As  I  understand  it.  in  the  case  of  some- 
one vi;-j  cL:->e-  a  taxi  for  a  L'ving,  the 
entire  cost  of  his  fuel,  tuxes  itnd  all. 
still  w,>uiu  he  a  !:usines.s  cieduclion. 

Mr.  PERCY   Trie  entire  amount. 

Mr.  CURTI3  Ho-*'  about  Uie  uidi- 
Mduai  vkiio  dnves  long  distances  tc  work? 
Will  his  entire  transportation  expeiise 
or  a:  y  pa:t  of  it  '>e  a  deduction? 

Mj-  PERCY  If.  by  Federal  provision. 
a;iy  pari  ol  that  is  a  business  experu>e, 
::  all  la  d' ducuble  Hov.ever,  if  it  is 
c'rictly  no'  a  bas.nes  -  exi:)en-.e,  I  hope 
our  nauona.  policy  is  to  encourage  group 
Qi.ving,  Vj  eiiooiua^fc  liie  ose  of  L.as-s 
t;  ixLL:,i\.  and  otiiei  ;aeaus. 

Mr  CURTIS  E.xpen.sf.-s  to  coininuu  to 
J) -id  from  W'.rk  i;.'e  not  t  edu' ubleV 

Mr  PERCY  That  is  con-ect. 

Mr  CURTIS  So  the  only  thing  he 
can  deduct  u!;der  the  pre.sent  law.  is  the 
tax' 

The  PRE.giDINO  OFFICE!'.  Tlie  time 
of  tiie  Senator  iias  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  I  yield  2  iiuji.'tfs  i<,  Uie 
St-:  lit  tor. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  tluiik  tiie  point  that 
the  Senator  has  raised  has  validity,  but 
11  is  only  part  of  quite  a  problem  the 
tax-writing  committees  must  face. 

I  refer  to  the  standai-d  deduction.  Con- 
ceivably, someone  can  earn  a  sizable 
wage.  coiuribut«  not  a  dim.e  to  an  edu- 
cation fund  or  a  religious  lund,  pay  no 
direct  Uixes  at  all.  not  buy  a  home.  The 
standard  deduction  gives  him  quite  a 
reductaci  in  taxe.<.  His  neighbor  may 
have  a  similar  mcome  and  may  be  giving 
very  generously  to  many  good  causes,  l^e 
m  the  process  of  buying  a  home,  so  he  is 
paying  both  taxes  and  intei-est.  Tlie  re- 
.-ult  can  be  that  Uie  citizen  who  is  a 
homeowner  and  a  generous  fellow  pays 
the  same  amount  as  the  individual  who 
does  not  cairy  any  burdens. 

I  am  njt  citing  this  in  opposition  to 
the  Senator's  amendment,  but  merely 
drav.mg  attention  to  the  problem  the 
committees  ha\c. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  could  support  the  amendment. 
For  more  tlian  a  year,  I  have  talked  to 
Senator  Long  about  the  amendment,  and 
he  has  looked  on  it  with  favor  in  the 
past. 

Fir-t.  it  will  raise  revenue  and  reduce 
th?  deficit.  Second,  it  will  reduce  fraud. 
There  is  probably  more  fraud  in  this 
Item  t;i;.n  in  any  other  item.  We  could 
have  an  uifinite  range  of  deductions, 
.'^uch  as  taxes  on  telephop.<"3.  Why  not 
c'educi  those,  then? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  fraud  if  the  Trcas- 
urj-  or  the  IRS  sends  someone  iixstioic- 
tio.us  for  vhat  amounts  tj  a  standard 
deduc:ion?  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

M' .  PERCY.  They  permit  guessing  on 
tills,  and  I  hiiov.-  very  few  taxpayers  who, 
when  given  that  freedom,  guess  on  the 
Ijw  5ide. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  tables  can  be  used 
to  esiimate  tn*^  m.leage. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Tiiey  can  be.  but  -.^hat 
ri.nd  of  car  cioes  one  have? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  low-income  per- 
son has  a  four-cylinder  car  or  a  six- 
cylinder  efficient  car,  those  vehicles  do 
not  use  a^  mu  h  g-ssoline. 

It  is  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  prob- 
Iern.s;  and  when  llic  average  amount  is 
only  $2.T.  I  cannct  see  tiiat  it  really 
aniou.ii.^  to  ^ery  mut  ii.  Ii  is  juit  one  of 
those  ninsant  e  item.>  iliat  would  add  up 
to  $600  million,  and  I  do  not  know  ■.'.here 
you  could  collet  it  that  easily. 

Th-  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  The  Sen- 
?.tor ■;,  tune  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ur.'^ed 
this  amendment  on  occasion  to  lulp  fi- 
nance some  of  the  other  things  we  were 
trying  to  do  ui  other  respects. 

I  point  out  that  when  one  lives  In  a 
bio'  city,  usually  the  rent  on  his  apart- 
ment or  his  home  is  moie  expensive.  In 
order  to  l.ve  closer  to  his  job.  The  ex- 
;,ense  of  comj'aiiing  back  a;;d  foith  to 
work  IS  somewhat  oifset.  in  .some  cases 
more  liian  offset,  by  liie  la' t  tliat  tiie 
jt-nl  and  tiie  expvns  -s  ai-e  much  clieaper 
by  l!V.j>g  in  suburbia  or  hving  m  a  ruial 
area,  .some  di.ttance  from  one  s  place  of 
emplo'-rTiei:'  I  reduced  my  transporta- 
tion ex;*nse  by  obtaining  pn  apartment 
closer  to  wiieie  I  woik.  That  is  not  de- 
ductible. So  oj  e  tends  to  offset  the  other. 

I  point  out  tl  -it  tiie  e  -eat  inajoiity  of 


people  do  not  Itemize.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  not  In  the  upper 
tax  brackets  file  the  short  form  and  do 
not  itemize.  Therefore,  they  do  not  bene- 
fit from  this. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  time 
remaining  to  those  who  wish  to  oppose  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MOR- 
G.^N).  The  time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  ^Tr.  Pre-lclcnt,  I  ask  mian- 
imou'5  con.sent  that  in  the  event  the 
amendment  be  voted  upon  after  cloture 
has  been  voted,  this  amendment  be  re- 
garded as  germane,  ^^ithout  prejudice  to 
other  amendments,  because  I  do  not  want 
to  make  germane  some  other  amendment 
that  might  be  relevant  to  this.  I  want 
onU-  this  one  amendment  germane. 

The  PRE<=;iDrNG  OFFICER.  Is  ther*^ 
objection?  The  Clir.lr  hears  none,  and 
it  l.s  sn  ordered. 

Tl\c  Snnator  from  r.linols  1:^  recognked. 

AilENDilTNT    NO.    198 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  call  up 
amendm?nt  No.  198. 

liie  PRESIDING  OFtlCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

nTLE—DYEING  OP  HEATINtJ  FUEL  OIL 
.Skc    101    DETIirmONS. 

For  pm-poses  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "number  1  luel  oil  "  nwaiis  any 
dlitUtaie  oil  which  meeto  the  following  dis- 
tlllnno.i  requlreinentJi  (establLshed  by  the 
American  Sotltty  r.t  Tf-^tlni;  Materials  v.ndcr 
test  narr.Ijerecl  D  86)  :  the  10  jercent  point  Ls 
equal  tfj  420  deurees  Fahrcnlielt  maximum. 
and  tiie  90  percent  point  is  e'lvml  to  5.50 
dfyreos  FahrenhPll  maxlmvna; 

(2 1  the  term  "number  2  fuel  oil'  means 
s'.y  dlstlUute  oil  which  meets  the  followlD^ 
dlsliiiucion  requirements  (establkjlied  by  the 
American  Society  of  Testing  Materials  under 
test  li  umbered  D-8C)  :  the  10  percent  point 
i.i  equr-l  to  440  dci:ree  Pahronlielt  maximum, 
and  the  00  percent  point  Is  equal  fn  C40  de- 
jjrees  F.'hrcnheU  maximum:  and 

(3)  the  term  "Adnilnlatrator"  means  the 
.\'lmlul.,trator  t-f  the  Feder.il  linerj'V  Ad- 
niuji.siratlon. 

.-TC.  101!.  LiMn.\T:oN    in  Usi  ot  Mm:kk:)  Fiti. 
Oil. 

(a)  No  per^ion  .shall  purcha.se  or  use  any 
.■.umber  1  fuel  oil  or  number  3  fuel  oil  whUh 
i-^  marked  In  Hccordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sut>^ectlou  (1))  (I)  fur  tlie  purpose  of  pro- 
viding fuel,  v.hlch  makes  It  .s'.ibjecl  to  ta:i 
under  section  4041(a)  of  the  Tiiternal  Heve- 
jiue  C'.de  of  I'.'Zt  (leluiing  to  Imposition  of 
tax  on  dlesel  fuel)  fir  any  diesel-pov  ered 
hlghsvi!\  vehi' le. 

(b)  (1)  Any  person  who  .s<';L'.  ur  distributee 
:.  imber  1  fuel  oU  or  number  2  fuel  oil  shall 
provl'le  lur  llie  ni  .rki!  g  ot  M.ch  fuel  oil  In 
i'.cc'jruai.ce  v. ith  rules  which  the  Adminis- 
trator ;:l.all  prescriUe  under  Ihlti  bub.sectlon, 
e.\cept  tl.at  such  fuel  <.!!  shall  laa  be  marked 
If  .sy.  h  t'ifl  oil  Is  lo  be  i;.-ied  In  u  maiuier 
which  m;ike.s  H  subject  to  f.ix  under  section 
4041(K)  of  the  Infernal  Revenue  Code  of 
\'jfH  I  i:'..,'Auii  tu  linpositkiii  of  tax  on  dlosel 
luel  J. 

(2)  'X'he  AdmlnlJitrator  Hhall.  l>efore  pre- 
s'  ritung  Kucu  rules,  conduct  and  make  avail- 
;«'>le  to  tJie  p'lbiic  it  biudy   to  determine — ■ 
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(A)  the  appropriate  oil  soluble  dye  to  be 
u'^ed  for  the  marking  of  such  fuel  oil.  and 
■  he  proportionate  amounts  of  -uch  dye  to  be 
used  for  such  marking; 

(Bi  the  appropriate  point  or  points  in  the 
petroleum  di'^tribution  system  at  which  such 
dyo  shall  be  added  to  such  fuel  oil  In  order 
to  carry  o\it  the  mnrkins  reqtiirenients  of 
this  .section:  and 

(C)  effective  means  and  procedures 
through  which  the  Administrator  may  over- 
-^ee  the  marking  of  such  fi;el  oil  In  accord- 
niice  with  the  provislon.s  of  this  section.   - 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  sueli 
niles  no  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  .\ct.  Such  rules 
sh.ilf,  to  the  extent  the  .Administrator  con- 
■^ider?  pracl  icable,  take  Into  account  the  flnd- 
in=:s  and  concltisions  of  the  study  which  the 
.Adniinii'rator  conducts  under  pnrflgraph  (2). 

Stc.    103.    iNsPECnON-. 

The  Administrator  or  his  delegate  may 
enter  during  business  hours  the  premises 
(including  place  of  storage)  of  any  person 
who  sells  or  distributes  number  1  fuel  oil 
or  number  2  fuel  oil,  and  the  Administrator 
vT  his  delegate  m.^y  l:ave  acce.is  to  ..ny  motor 
vehicle  owned  or  operated  by  any  such  per- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  inspec- 
tion or  examination  to  determine  whether 
~uch  person  is  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  Admlnistu'.tor  or  his 
delegate  may  provide  for  the  in  pe-.tiou  -.virii 
the  provisions  of  thL-  A^'. 
Stc.   104.  PtN.\LTy. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of 
tills  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  th.iii  325,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  thun  5  vfais.  or  both. 
Sec.   105.  Effecttve  D.^te. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  t^.ite  etfect 
I'll  tlie  date  o:   tlie  enuctment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  unlike  the 
previous  amendment,  which  I  believe  had 
previously  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  this  amendment  has 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  approved 
by  the  committee  nor  seriously  consid- 
ered by  it.  The  only  precedent  we  can 
ao  to  is  Canada,  which  has  enacted  it, 
with  great  effectiveness.  They  have  in- 
creased their  tax  yields  in  this  area 
by  some  55  percent. 

The  amendment  requires  tlu't  No.  1 
and  No.  2  heating  fuel  oil  be  colored  with 
an  oil  soluble  dye  to  deter  tax  fraud. 

It  requires  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  soluble  dye  and  the 
point  of  the  petroleum  distribution  sys- 
tem at  which  the  dye  shall  be  added. 
Violators  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  up 
to  $25,000  or  up  to  5  years  imprison- 
ment. 

Under  existing  law,  diesel  fuel  is  taxed 
at  an  average  rate  of  12  cents  a  gallon— 
4  cents  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
an  average  of  8  cents  by  the  States.  An 
extensive  black  market  has  developed  in 
which  untaxed  heating  oil  is  used  as 
diesel  fuel,  defrauding  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  every  State  In  the 
Union.  A  ti-ucking  trade  publication,  the 
Fleet  Owner,  estimates  that  this  illegal 
practice  Is  costing  more  than  $1  billion  a 
year  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
State  and  Federal  taxes.  That  is  a  truck- 
ing trade  publication  that  makes  that 
estimate. 

In  the  Stiite  of  Illinois  alone,  about 
$100  million  a  year  Is  lost  In  diesel  fuel 
taxes.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  this 
black  market,  heating  oil  becomes  more 


scarce  to  those  who  sre  dependent  on 
this  type  of  fuel. 

A  fuel  dyeing  program  v.as  instituted 
in  Canada,  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  55.8-percent  increase  in  reve- 
nues in  the  first  year  of  operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Bemie  Swart,  describing  the  ex- 
tent of  this  black  market  and  the  reve- 
nues lost  from  it,  as  well  as  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Paul  E.  Moreau,  Minister  cf  Revenue 
to  the  Governor  of  Quebec,  regarding  the 
results  of  this  progrrim  in  C.^iiiida.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  fne  REroRD, 
as  follows : 

Lost    -ICO    M'l.  '..ion    in    Dilsil    F:  ;  :.    T^'iis 
(By  Bemie  Swart) 

Illegal  practices  involving  tre  s,  le  iniu  use 
of  diesel  ;uel  are  diverting  at  least  i«lO<l>  mil- 
lion in  t3xes  fror:i  state  and  federal  tax 
coi^er'^. 

This  Tieare  may  go  as  high  as  ^I  b.Uiou  a 
vear.  according  to  Albert  T.  Sioessel.  an  Iowa 
c;l  defter  and  past  president  of  tlie  Iowa 
P?troleum  Association.  Stoeroel  e.s-iin.nes  his 
sr.^te  alone  is  -losing  move  ■.■;:ii.  -soO  n.!l!ton 
a  year  in  fuel  taxes. 

The  taxes  are  lost,  accordiiit;  to  Stoes'el. 
when  Number  two  heating  oil  is  substituted 
for  diesel  fuel.  The  two  fuels  are  almost  iden- 
tical In  chemical  composition.  St^oessel  said, 
although  diesel  fuel  is  hea-iiy  t-.ixed  while 
home  heating  fuel  is  not. 

The  tax  dodge  works  sever.il  ways,  accord- 
ing to  Stoessel.  Some  fleets  knowniglv  buy 
untaxed  heating  oil  at  a  bargain  price  in  or- 
ner  to  beat  tiie  fuel  tax.  In  some  cast.s.  driv- 
ers buy  untaxed  heating  oil  rather  than  diesel 
fuel,  turn  in  falslned  fuel  receipt.-,  and 
pcc>.et  the  difference.  In  c.lier  cases,  inde- 
pendent service  station  operators  will  sub- 
stitute heating  oU  for  diesel  luel.  collec^, 
and  pocket  the  taxes. 

According  to  Stoessel.  lack  or'  super\-isiou 
of  statiorio  by  refinery  companies  is  a  factor 
that  makes  for  easy  chiseling  by  some  ga.s 
station  operators  who  sell  to  Beets.  However, 
because  most  stations  are  lessee -operated, 
effective  policing  often  proves  extremely 
dUHcult. 

In  still  other  cases,  Stoestel  p<.iui:ed  out, 
what  started  out  as  a  tax  dodge  ei:ds  up 
in  out-and-out  theft.  He  cited  as  en  ex- 
ample the  fuel  oil  delivery  truck  driver  who 
shorts  homeowners  on  deliveries  and  sells 
the  surplus  fuel  oil  to  independent  station 
operators,  who.  In  turn,  sell  it  to  truckers 
as  taxed  diesel  fuel.  Or,  bargain-priced  diesel 
fuel  may  be  heating  oU  that  was  stolen 
from  an  oU  distributor's  tank  with  the  col- 
lusion of  employees.  Ftnally,  tl'.e  bargain- 
priced  diesel  fuel  may  be  hijacked  heating 
oil.  or  it  may  actually  be  diesel  fuel  obtained 
by  a  driver  who  makes  a  habit  of  shorting 
trucking  companies  on  diesel  fuel  deliveries. 

Several  mldwestern  tanker  truck  drivers 
confirmed  these  theft  techniques  as  au- 
thentic and  added  their  own  experience. 

All  fuel  delivery  trticks  aren't  metered  and 
comparatively  few  oil  distributors  use  meters 
with  split  loads.  But  even  U"  they  do.  the 
procedure  can  still  be  beaten  and  provide 
extra  gaUons  to  be  sold  by  the  drivers 
through  shorting  large  heating  oil  users. 

One  way  this  is  done:  Air  can  be  pumped 
'hrough  the  meters  via  the  power  takeoff  unit 
by  counectuig  the  pumps  to  an  empty  com- 
partment on  the  tanker.  The  meters  reg- 
ister as  If  fuel  is  behig  pumped  through 
them.  Therefore,  the  customer  gets  a  metered 
receipt  for  gallonage  he  did  not  receive  and 
the  driver  ha.»  extra  gallons  to  sell  for  him- 
self. 

If  the  cn.-t^isiers  ii.ni*?!e-che<.licd   ti-e  de- 


livery with  his  own  "stick"  reading  he'd  spot 
'he  Inaccuracy.  But  drivers  are  wise  to  who 
checks  and  who  doesn't.  Seme  larae  ht.^.ia-i 
oil  customers  who  should  knew  better  are 
regularly  gypped  his  way  Or^e  oslloe  barraci. - 
In  the  midwest  la  regularly  shorted  becau-^- 
no  one  checked  deliveries,  fuel  oil  drivers  smd. 

Here  s  another  wav  drivers  cheat  both  cu-- 
tomers  and  fleet  rr.an'.geraent :  .\  driver  de- 
livers diese!  i'„el  to  a  service  statr-n.  nnri 
charges  th"?  correct  price.  Then  he  m.ike? 
delive.'-les  to  private  h-^mes  for  heating  use. 
At  the  erd  oi  the  day  he  destroys  the  les;- 
mare  tas  szation  ticke  s,  makes  out  faV;e 
tickets  for  ho.n-.e  deU.er.es  and  pocitets  the 
dirterer.i^.  Driv^i-s  <ay  tiiat  ifs  easy  for  them 
1  o'otai'.i  s^ac'tts  of  blank  receipt?  frorn  their 
c:;npanles. 

.'Mter  shcrtinj,'  Isrge  t-sers  of  heating  fuel. 
drivers  may  sell  a  couple  ci  hundred  g-alions 
to  a  inend  at  a  ga.s  siatlon  for  a.s  low  as  IQ< 
per  salloa. 

Tl:e-i  again,  -ome  of  the  racket  h.ipae;.- 
because  many  service  stations  neither  caect: 
diesel  deliveries  u.r  order  ccrrectlv  Oft-r 
inev  mav  crrier  too  much  for  their  tank- 
"o  Mie  dn-er  fills  them  to  the  brim  a^id  keep^. 
the  estra  gallcr.age.  The  ser  ice  s'a'ion  p  '-.•■ 
for  the  umouit  it  ordered. 

Both  federal  and  state  ti'.xes  are  beaten 
this  way.  many  r-,mes  with  apparent  knowl- 
edge of  *ruckii.g  cmipany  management,  iim 
drivers  s.iv. 

.\cc.5rdii:g  to  drivers,  instructions  at  sever..! 
f.ii.k;'r  oututs  are  that  If  they  have  fuel  let' 
•  ■■er — meaning  son-.e  tisers  m.^y  have  'oee;; 
-horted — tiiey  are  to  bring  it  back  and  pl.^t 
It  in  the  company  s  st.>ra^e  tanks  Tl-.e  c!ri\- 
trs  claim  that  trucking  m.anagement  .scldi..j'. 
..~ks  t:ie  reason  for  the  overage. 

Alii-.oi-'.j'a  -lie   tuel   *.ix  prcblem  take;:  o.i 
>  .i-i.-^nal  proportions,  enforcement  is  ape  t 
be    U.x.    Little    uiterest    u;    shown    by    mcs 
c^unrv   -i'aie.  and  fedenU  officials,  and  mo< 
state  legislators  aren't  excited  bv  'he  situ- 
ation.   'The    lederal    government    prefers    tc 
leave  fuel  tax  collection  to  the  states    .sid 
perfomis  little  auditing. 

In  Chicago  John  A.  Ainlay.  executive  se-j- 
retary  of  the  .^.merican  Petrcleum  In-svituTe 
commented.  "Experienced  tax  men  are  al- 
most uninim-^Ms  in  their  opinion  that  aoth- 
itig  will  improve  diesel  fuel  tax  collect  ion -^ 
more  than  a  ngid  enforcemeiit  progrnni 
backed  by  a:t  ad-.q-'.-^e  force  of  tield  me;: 
and  audlt-.irs." 

Stoessel.  owner  of  tjie  .\lbert  Stoessel  Co 
in  Ottumw-4.  ar.d  the  oldest  fuel  oil  dealer  if. 
the  state,  has  been  the  sparkplug  of  much 
f.c-ion  .T^lnst  diesel  fuel  traud.  even  though 
he  Is  77  years  old.  He  recently  charged  th-^ 
Iowa  Petroleum  Council's  Tax  Evasion  Com- 
mit; ee  with  making  "no  effort  over  the  pas- 
12  years  to  assist  the  revei;i'e  departmer.; 
to  collect  the  diesel  fuel  tax." 

"Many  major  interstate  Tuck  '^pera'or^ 
t..ke  advantasK?  of  the  fuel  tux  si-,i-a*ion  on 
a  l.irge  scale."  Shoessel  told  Fleet  Owner 
"This  would  include  drivers  as  well  as  moon- 
light operator*.  However  I  don  t  tlilnk  tritck- 
ir.g  compjnies  or  private  fleets  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  setting  up  lUegalities.' 

Stoessel  told  the  Iowa  Petroleum  Ccuuci: 
that  one  major  refinery  "sent  d  letter  to  all 
OI  its  de-aiers  in  the  C  S..  telling  'hem  to  stop 
selling  fuel  oil  to  -ruckers  tcr  tise  as  die*el 
fuel.  The  letter  received  prommeiice  in  some 
ci  the  oil  trade  publications  in  1971.  a:>d 
shows  t J  what  extent  tills  evasion  has  gone.  " 

Supporting  Stoessiel  in  his  claim  that  tiie 
>ituatlon  13  serious,  ls  a  1970  Iowa  State  sur- 
vey cf  the  mimber  of  miles  trucks  travel  ui 
the  state.  According  to  that  -iurvev  an  esti- 
mated $13.3  mlUioa  in  diesel  fuel  ta.-ies  -.i 
being  lost  annually. 

According  to  Stoessel.  the  largest  petro- 
leum market  price  listing  Indicates  diesel 
fuel  iu  33  cities  cost  I2c  to  He  more  per 
■-'allc'U  .^t  the  panip  th.m  In  Iowa,     where 
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prices  run  from  25c  per  paJlon  for  le«  than 
50  pal.,  to  23c  per  gallon  for  larger  quan- 
tities. The  price  diSerence.  he  said,  could 
indicate  that  the  lova  tax  Is  not  being  col- 
lected equally 

Checking  with  Stoessel  at  press-time.  Fleet 
Owner  learned  that  dlescl  fuel  was  still 
selliip  f.r  23.9e  per  i»a;Ion  !n  the  Ottuinwa 
.Tea  This  Is  belo*  the  price  at  which  he  savs 
he  CMi  buy  diesel  f  lel  in  trai'.iport  quan- 
tities. The  inference  la  that  some  dealers  are 
not  paying  taxes  and  forcing  others  who  are 
to  lower  their  pncen  to  stay  in  business. 
If  dleael  fuel  taxes  were  collected  with  the 
same  efficiency  as  gusollne  taxes.  Stoessel 
added,  diesel  fuel  taxes  in  Iowa  co"!cl  be 
redured  2c  a  gall  m. 

Stoessel  h  i.-i  'i.>r-:r  ndvocated  that  truckers 
be  permitted  to  buv  fu"!  at  the  pump  with- 
out pajing  taxe'i.  In  e.xchan^e  !f>r  a  stnple 
report  and  a  siu>-le  tax  paj-mcnt  at  the  end 
ot  each  month  He  Icels  ihu  tvpe  of  system 
would  e'.lminate  much  of  the  diesel  fu^l 
iraud  now  existing  In  Iowa  ajid  other  states. 

L'abellng  &?tlm.ites  of  $100  million  In  state 
and  federal  tax  Urases  as  "verv  conservative." 
Carl  P.  Schach  of  the  Iowa  Highway  Com- 
mission claims  lov.as  1970  diesel  fuel  tax 
collectiona  lun-.unted  to  HOO  million,  when 
It  should  have  totaled  »24.3  miUlon  Iowa's 
diesel  fuel  tax  collections  Jumped  to  $12.5 
miJUon  In  1971.  but  stUl  short  of  what 
Schach  says  thcv  .should  be. 

"Iowa  has  httle  or  ns  requirements  to 
difTea«ntiate  between  diesel  fuel  u.sed  for 
non-highway  purposes."  Schach  said.  "The 
bulk  sftation  operator,  the  tank  wsgon  opera- 
t.:>r,  or  even  the  retail  dealer  makes  this 
tletei-mlnailon.  AU  they  need  to  do  U  to  make 
a  fake  set  o;  roc*ipts  or  recjrds,  and  ro  t.ix 
13  paid." 

Sch;ich  kicked  over  a  homers  nest  la 
1970.  when  he  suggested  tliat  trucking 
assocLitions  stop  "defending  every  moon- 
lighter who  gets  Involved  In  fuel  tax  viola- 
tions." The  associations  don't  defend  them 
in  a:iy  other  Instances,  he  said. 

An-swering  p.-otesls  from  the  American 
Trucking  Aasoclation.s  aud  tlie  luwa  Truck- 
ing Asaoclation,  Sclmch  said.  "Trucking 
companies  that  choose  to  belong  to  state 
and  national  associations  are  generally 
straight-forward  busuieas  firms.  However, 
the  organized  trucklr.g  Industry  does  not 
represent  a  majority  of  operators  on  the 
American  highway  tod.iy. "  Schach  added  tliat 
ho  intended  no  Lnierenco  that  non-member- 
6ii\p  indicated  questionable   conduct. 

"Each  time  someone  avoids  the  pvaymeut 
of  his  fair  share  far  road  tax  iLse."  he  con- 
tinued, "all  Ujcrs  are  deprived  of  the  use 
of  an  Improved  facility.  In  defense  of  the 
trucker  when  he  pulls  into  a  station,  what 
assurance  does  he  have  that  the  8«  per  gal- 
1-^^u  of  dlesjel  fuel  tax  he  pays  ever  gets  turned 
over  to  the  department  of  revaaue?" 

Don  Briggs.  Iowa  director  of  revenue,  says 
his  department  U  conducting  a  three-year 
auditing  program  of  trucking  operations  in 
the  state.  By  the  end  of  laat  spring,  he  said. 
140  carrie.-s  had  been  audited,  and  each  one 
ended  up  paying  an  average  of  $1,200  In 
additional  taxes.  If  this  percentage  holda  true 
tliroiighout  the  program.  Briggs  said.  Uie 
state  should  reap  an  annual  (3.6  million  In 
additional  taxes  These  efforts  may  be  start- 
ing to  p>ay  off.  Iowa  diesel  fuel  coUecUons  for 
the  first  half  of  1972  show  a  tax  gain  of 
$1,098,626  over  1971. 

Briggs  appears  to  be  taking  a  careful,  con- 
servative look  at  the  problem,  challenging 
unsubstantiated  flgurea  and  loss  estimates. 
He  Is  interested  In  determining  whether  cer- 
tain changes  In  the  law  would  Improve  col- 
lections without  hurting  the  trucking  Uidus- 
txy.  Efforts  are  also  being  made  by  the  IRD 
to  slm.pUfy  reciprocity.  Increase  cooperation 
with  c^er  states,  reduce  the  txucker's  tn- 
formatloa  burden,  ai.d  create  imiform  re- 
p<jrtj  and  filing  dates. 


"The  trucking  Uidi:stry  is  not  lighting  as." 
Br;g53  said.  "Tliey  don't  hke  the  violators 
either." 

Becau.se  of  weak  enforcement  and  tnick 
tra!^.c  three  times  greater  than  Iowa's, 
Illinois  may  be  lo«=lng  up  to  .^100  million  a 
jeir  In  diesel  fuel  taxes. 

Even  though  there  has  been  .=onie  prog- 
ress In  the  Illinois  battle.  Revenue  Director 
George  E.  Maliln  said  many  of  tlie  tax  dodges 
used  In  Iowa  are  ;Uso  present  In  Illinois.  Very 
pre vn'.ent  in  Illinois.  Mahtn  c;aln\s.  is  the 
practir-e  of  shorting  large  motor  carriers  on 
fuel  deliveries  in  order  to  obtain  diesel  fuel 
for  untaxed  sales. 

To  thwart  this  practice.  Mahln  said  the 
rtppan,ment  of  revenue  has  cracked-down  ci 
oil  distrlljutors  pumplnc  dl~si-l  fuel  directly 
from  tanlcers  Into  the  t.Tiiks  of  groups  of 
trucV-^  on  the  streets  and  In  terminal  yarrto. 
One  .sfch  "mobile"  oper^itlon  operated  in  the 
old  Cliicago  Stockyard  area.  Tills  prnftice 
Mahla  pointed  out.  avoids  payment  of  7.5^ 
per  gallon  In  state  tax.  4c  per  gallon  In 
FederpI  tax  and  1  5f  per  gallon  In  sales  tax. 

In  Georgia,  the  Motor  Fuel  Tax  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Revenue  actively  en- 
fort-e.-i  the  paynT-nt  of  fuel  taxes  The  depart- 
ment is  currently  liive^tigating  a  misbrand- 
ing case  in  which  the  suspect  oil  dealer  has 
been    under   surveillance    for   several    weeks. 

"From  time  to  time  we  r\in  Into  these 
situations."  Georgia  Revenue  Director  Curtis 
Modluig  said,  'and  most  of  them  occur 
around  the  borders  of  the  st.ite." 

In  a  recent  action.  Modllng's  divi-^-lon  ren- 
dertd  an  assessment  of  approximately  $104.- 
000  r.si.iinst  an  agent  of  a  national  service 
station  chain.  Filed  In  the  Carroll  County 
(Ga  )  Supreme  Court.  foUowhig  an  audit, 
the  b'.iit  charged  tlie  station  o;ierator  with 
fa.lL:!!;  to  pay  stats  taxes. 

Ne'.v  Jers Ty  Is  a'.so  becomli.g  more  active  iti 
claniping  down  on  fuel  ta.x  violators.  One  re- 
cently Investigated  ca.se  in\oUed  a  sand  and 
gravel  fleet  making  suspiciously  large  pur- 
chases of  heating  fuel  during  turv.n.er 
n-.onth^.  /' 

Large-.-,ca!e  tr.el  tax  evasion  ex^ts  In 
Maryland,  de^pile  an  energetic  campaign  by 
John  K.  Coleman,  gasoline  tax  division  chief, 
who  has  increased  diesel  tix  collection  more 
than  $300,000  In  each  of  the  p.ist  three  years. 
Colfiuan's  crack-down— one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective in  the  nation — is  alm-d  primarily  at 
mislabeling  and  fuel  adulteration,  and  In- 
volves heating  fuel  oil  distributors,  service 
stations,  and  truckers  who  buy  heating  o;l 
or  untaxed  diesel  fuel. 

Working  very  closely  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  FBI.  the  Maryland  Rev- 
enue Department  is  now  Involved  In  Investi- 
gations in  Marylan-.l.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Norfolk.  Va..  and  New  Jersey.  Coleman 
insists  that  fuel  tax  evasion  exists  In  every 
state,  even  though  state  officials  don't  know 
It.  In  Maryland.  Coleman  has  noted  an  In- 
crease m  violations  in  all  fuel  tax  categories 
hicludlng  violations  by  truckers. 

Maryland  truck  consumers  of  diesel  fuel 
are  licensed  and  must  post  surety  bonds. 
Under  this  procedure.  Coleman  explained. 
dlescl  fuel  ordered  from  a  supplier  Is  placed 
In  the  fleet  operator's  underground  storage 
tanks,  and  the  fleet  operator  pays  for  it 
minus  taxes.  Each  month  the  trucker  files 
a  report  with  the  state  tax  commission.  In- 
dicating his  Inventory,  additional  purchases, 
and  the  tax  he  owes.  These  reports  are  com- 
puterized and  show  a  24'"  gain  In  collections 
of  diesel  taxes  as  of  July  1972,  compared  with 
the   1971   period. 

Although  some  licen.'-ed  fu;!  distributors  In 
Maryland  are  permitted  to  blend  and  com- 
pound petroleum  products.  Coleman  said, 
service  station  operators  cannot,  and  there 
are  severe  penalties  for  violations  of  this  law. 
And  under  Maryland  law  uU  additives  must 
be  added  at  the  refinery  to  prevent  customers 
Irom     being     defrattdtd.     Ne:  ertiieless,     he 


added,  many  Investigations  of  diesel  fuel  tax 
evasion  turn  up  Incidents  of  fuel  adultera- 
tion  by   water  or  other  foreign  substances. 

Colt-man  tcld  Fleet  Owner  that  the  prob- 
lem of  Uiel  tax  evasion  Is  not  so  much  with 
regulated  motor  carries  as  U  is  with  owner- 
operators  and  small  truckers.  "Legitimate 
tii'.ikers."  he  said,  "favor  our  activities  and 
v.ili  often  loan  us  trucks  to  use  in  an  Inves- 
tigation." Many  times,  he  added,  fleet  drivers 
and  owner-operators  will  notify  officials  If 
they  discover  an  "obviously  suspic.ous  deal." 
Coleman's  btail  includes  32  auditors  plus  16 
inspectors. 

Much  of  Coleman's  Investigation  has  been 
undercover,  using  trucker  Informants,  hid- 
den cameras,  tape  recorders,  and  state  troop- 
ers planted  as  gas  station  attendents.  Cole- 
man said  hijacking  accounts  for  a  substan- 
tial diversion  of  fuel  In  his  state.  He  cited  a 
lew  rccej'.t  Invesllttatlons  by  his  department: 

Truck  drivers  reported  a  Baltimore  heat- 
ing oil  firm  which  they  believed  were  shorl- 
U-.j.  certain  government  and  industrial  users. 
Subsequent  Investigation  by  Coleman's  office 
di.s.!ostd  that  the  firm  sold  more  fuel  than 
It  had  a  record  of  purchasing.  Further  In- 
vesi.lgatSon  revealed  the  distribution  opera- 
tion, over  a  two  year  period,  resulted  in 
certain  military  bases  being  charged  for 
some  500.000  gal.  more  than  they  received. 

Maitury  Intelligence  aided  Coleman's  de- 
paitment  hi  an  Investigation  that  cost  the 
distributor  $21,000  In  fines  and  a  trucking 
comnanv  S29.000  In  fines.  One  of  the  military 
InstHllatlons  recently  shorted  on  deliveries 
v.'is  the  U.S.  Naval   Academy  at  Annapolis. 

A  1971  Investigation  revealed  a  Baltimore 
service  station  operator  was  selling  fuel  oil 
to  steel-haulers  and  owner-operators.  Be- 
oau.se  he  was  passing  the  fuel  oU  off  as  diesel 
fuel  and  selling  It  without  paying  diesel  fuel 
t.ix.  the  service  station  operator  was  arrested 
on  charges  of  filing  false  tax  reports,  rc- 
brandlng,  and  tax  evasion,  and  was  hit  with 
a  Hen  of  $127,000. 

In  another  of  Coleman's  case.s.  eight  state 
troopers  uncovered  a  re-brandlng  operation 
Involvhig  a  long-haul  trucking  company  op- 
erating between  Boston  and  Florida,  and 
a  truck  stop.  Arrests  were  made  and  ases.s- 
ment,s  of  $70,000  each  were  levied  against 
the  trucking  company  and  truck  t-top  opera- 
tor. 

Another  case  broke  when  FBI  agents, 
working  on  a  hijacking  case,  noticed  a  heat- 
ing oil  delivery  truck  making  "midnight" 
deliveries  to  a  truck  stop.  Further  investiga- 
tion revealed  the  truck  stop  had  sold  between 
500.000  gal.  and  1.5  million  gal.  of  heatln? 
oil  to  unsuspecting  truckers.  Although  the 
station  operator  claimed  his  records  were 
de.stroyed  bv  fire,  he  was  convicted  and  fined 
$70,000. 

Coleman  also  described  a  ca-^e  In  which  an 
abandoned,  weed-covered  truck  terminal  in 
the  Curtis  Bay  ;trea  of  Baltimore  was  vised  as 
a  "drop"  for  home  heating  oil  by  delivery 
drivers  who  shorted  their  customers.  The 
heating  oil  was  sold  to  "gypsy"  truckers  at 
bargain  prices. 

This  system  was  able  to  operate.  Coleman 
said,  because  so  few  residential  and  Indus- 
trial users  of  heating  oil  bother  to  check 
their  fuel  Indicator  gage  after  a  delivery. 

In  this  connection.  Coleman  suggests  that 
fleet  operators  buying  bulk  fuel  check  de- 
livery tankers  when  they  arrive  to  make 
.sure  they  are  filled.  Tanker  compartmenti 
should  be  checked  again  after  delivery,  to 
make  certain  they  are  empty. 

To  encourage  more  uniformity  In  state 
specifications  and  enforcement  programs,  the 
State  of  Maryland  Invited  eastern  corridor 
states  to  a  fuel  tax  evasion  seminar  In  1970, 
to  discuss  the  whole  spectrum  of  plugging 
holes  In  fuel  tax  laws.  During  the  meeting, 
about  18  states  said  they  had  enforcement 
progranx?,  but  only  four  states  were  able  to 
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prove  they  had  effective  programs.  Some 
states  didn't  even  own  a  pair  of  bliioculara 
for  surveillance  work  1 

Tax  officials  were  shown  copies  of  a  "crime 
manual  prepared  by  Coleman's  department 
complete  with  photographs  made  by  hidden 
cameras,  outlining  the  varioiua  ways  of  pre- 
\entlng  fuel  tax  evasion.  For  more  than  a 
year  now,  Coleman  has  been  Involved  In 
writing  a  new  manual,  one  dealing  with  fu- 
ture state  speclflcationa  for  diesel  fuel  and 
heating  oil. 

Fleet  Owner's  research  shows  that  two  en- 
forcement problems  continue  to  exist: 

The  federal  tax  authorities  are  riding  on 
the  coat  tails  of  state  enforcement  and  do- 
ing comparatively  little  on  their  own. 

Secondly,  oil  companies  generally  cannot 
effectively  police  the  statlona  that  carry  their 
names  because  the  dealers  or  operators  are 
technically  Independent  business  men.  op- 
erating under  a  lease  arrangement.  Coleman 
says,  however,  this  may  change  in  the  future 
because  oil  companlee  appear  interested  in 
buying  back  their  stations. 

In  addition,  the  oil  companies  are  mar- 
keting "secondary"  brands  In  nei&  stations 
under  direct  company  control,  competing 
against  regular  brands  In  some  areas. 

Several  recent  developments  will  affect 
Maryland's  diesel  tax  collection  efforts. 

As  of  1973,  Maryland  tax  authorities  will 
not  accept  major  oil  company  credit  card 
receipts  as  evidence  that  taxes  have  been 
or  will  be  paid.  The  state  prefers  meter  Im- 
printed tickets  or  statements  which  must 
be  signed  by  company  presidents  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury. 

In  tills  connection,  several  Marylsmd  gas 
stations  were  accepting  competitive  com- 
pany gas  credit  cards  when  offered  by  truck- 
ers. Later  these  cards  were  taken  to  another 
state  and  cashed  In  at  other  service  stations 
at  a  discount. 

Coleman  points  out  that  there  have  been 
Instances  at  so-called  truck  stops  In  Louisi- 
ana where  prostitutes  were  available  and 
their  services  charged  through  the  truck 
driver's  company  credit  cards.  The  "special 
services"  were  billed  to  the  trucking  com- 
pany as  gallonnge  placed  In  the  truck's  fuel 
tank. 

A  signed  and  witnessed  statement  obtained 
from  a  Florida  owner-operator  by  the  Mary- 
land Gasoline  Tax  Division  also  Indicates 
that  prostitutes  were  available  at  a  Georgia 
truck  stop  where  fake  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware fuel  tax  receipts  were  readily  available 
to  truck  drivers. 

Maryland  Is  also  starting  to  generate  a 
microfilm  file  to  be  placed  at  aU  of  the  state's 
truck  weigh  stations.  The  file  will  contain 
the  names  of  truck  fleets  who  haven't  paid 
their  fuel  taxes. 

The  situation  can  only  be  truly  corrected 
by  a  combination  of  state  and  federal  team- 
'work.  together  with  new  efforts  and  under- 
standing by  the  major  refineries.  The  truck- 
ing Industry  must  also  recognize  Its  respon- 
sibility In  remaining  above  reproach  to  elimi- 
nate the  poesibUitles  of  restrictive  tax  legis- 
lation, i 

Govvkrnilmkiit  do  Qukbec, 

Mnf  ISTSKK  DU  Revenu, 
Quebec,  December  20, 1973. 
Mr.  James  C.  "V'lazny, 
Morton  Chemical  Co^  i 

Chicago.  I  If.  ' 

Dear  Mb.  Vlak-tv-:  In  answer  to  your  letter 
of  December  13.  1973,  In  connection  with  our 
marking  program  of  heating  oils,  I  take 
pleasure  to  give  you  some  Information  on  the 
progress  of  this  program. 

Firstly.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  our  coloring  program 
which  has  already  brought  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  our  monthly  revenues  as  revealed 
by  the  following  statistics: 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  we  were  losing 
about  $25  million  a  year  on  diesel  tax.  We 
are  confident  that  additional  revenue  from 
916  to  $18  million  will  be  recuperated  In  the 
first  year  of  operation  and  the  $25  million 
target  should  be  reached  In  the  second  year 
when  the  control  and  enforcement  of  the  Act 
are  fully  put  into  force. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  benefits 
derived  from  our  dyeing  program  It  must  be 
taken  Into  account  that  oiu-  Quebec  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  has  for  years  made  con- 
stant efforts  to  crack  down  on  motor  fuel  tax 
dodgers.  The  following  statistics  In  our  reve- 
nues over  the  last  five  fiscal  years  are  self 
revealing: 
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It  la  our  contention  that  the  major  In- 
creases In  1969/70  and  1970/71  were  the  di- 
rect result  of  aggressive  Investigation  pro- 
grams, court  actions  and  prosecutions 
against  tax  evaders. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  already  encoiu- 
aglng  results  we  use  to  have  an  audit  staf!  of 
95  employees;  l.e.,  25  professional  auditors 
and  70  audit  agents.  After  July  1st,  1973,  we 
have  engaged  25  inspectors  to  check  In  the 
field  the  Illegal  use  of  colored  fuel  In  self 
propelled  vehicles.  Besides  our  audit  staff  of 
95  auditors  and  agents,  from  10  to  12  special 
agents  of  our  Special  Investigation  Branch 
were  continuously  engaged  in  investigation 
fraud  cases,  rackets  Ui  the  illegal  use  of  fuel 
oil  and  in  building  up  cases  for  prosecution. 

We  honestly  believe  that  after  we  have 
completed  our  audit  programs  related  to  the 
application  of  oio-  former  Fuel  Tax  Act  we 
will  be  In  a  position  to  graduaUy  reduce  our 
audit  staff  by  fifty  percent. 

Should  we  be  able  to  attain  this  objective 
our  cost  for  the  dye  and  compensation  paid 
to  the  oil  companies  will  be  compensated  by 
a  reduction  In  our  operating  cost.  According 
to  our  estimate  our  cost  for  the  dye  would 
be  around  $270,000  for  12  months,  this  for 
the  marking  of  1j6  bUUon  gallons  of  fuel  oU. 

In  addition  we  are  paying  the  oil  compa- 
nies a  compensation  of  OJau  per  100  gaUons 
for  the  coloration.  l.e.  an  additional  $160,000 
per  year.  This  compensation  is  being  paid  to 
cover  any  extra  storage  tanks  and  facilities 
paid  by  the  oil  companies  as  well  as  operating 
cost  related  to  the  marking  program. 

The  overall  cost  of  extra  storage  facUliles 
and  equipment  for  the  coloration  <  mechani- 
cal Injectors  and  equipment)  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $3.5  million  for  the  whole  petro- 
leimi  industry.  This  estimate  was  determined 
after  a  detailed  study  and  discussion  of  the 
additional  facilities  needed  with  offlrlfls  of 


tlia  r>  imeia,  importers  and  wholesalers.  'Ihr 
original  cost  claimed  by  the  petroleum  peo- 
ple was  $21  mllUon. 

Althouglx,  at  flrat.  we  have  faced  a  surong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  people  of  tlie  pe- 
troleum Industry  we  have  since  received  p 
very  good  cooperation  after  our  re^ulatloi;- 
were  published  late  in  March  1073.  "The  mark- 
ing of  fuel  oil  was  in  full  operation  on 
July  lit,  1973.  As  a  temporary  measure  we 
have  accepted  that  the  dyeing  of  fuel  o:: 
be  done  by  hand  at  the  refineries  and  termi- 
nals. The  oil  companies  are  now  completing 
the  Installation  of  mechanical  Injectors  and 
by  the  end  of  December  or  early  in  Januar\' 
the  colorhig  will  be  done  and  controlled 
entirely  by  mechanical  equipment. 

We  are  fvUly  satlsfled  with  the  use  of  yovu- 
Blue  ;rlO  dye  and  the  tests  to  the  laboratory 
are  quite  conclusive  so  far  eveu  on  Illegal 
blending  of  f>' :  colored  fuel  with  clear  die-sel 
fuel. 

We  have  now  25  cases  pending  before  the 
Courts  for  Illegal  use  of  colored  fuel,  besides 
we  won  our  first  case  In  Court  on  a  charge 
of  Illegal  use  of  colored  fuel;  the  trucker  wa 
sentenced  to  a  flne  of  $200. 

For  your  isilormation.  joi-'  w.-:!l  ^iid  w- 
tached  clippings  of  the  publicity  we  had  on 
oiu-  court  cases  against  people  with  heaw 
crhnlnal  records  engaged  in  fuel  oil  racket*. 
We  have  evidence  that  these  operators  were 
closely  linked  with  ranking  members  of  t!;r' 
underworld  in  Montreal,  same  being  wea 
known  to  be  related  with  crime  families  o: 
the  Cosa  Nostra  of  New  York  and  Buffalo. 

We  are  glad  that  our  mailclng  program  ha 
already  closed  the  door  to  a  number  of  exist  - 
ing  rackets.  We  are  also  confident  that  v.. 
now  have  tlie  necessary  tools  on  hand  to 
exercise  a  good  control  over  the  Illegal  u.s<.- 
on  non  taxable  fuels  especially  In  the  pres- 
ent fuel  crisis  period  wherp  desel  oil  sfU 
at  high  price. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  lii  coi;- 
clu-sion,  I  simply  say  that,  once  again. 
I  ui'ge  my  colleagues,  for  the  sake  of  the 
credibility  of  the  American  people,  who 
are  goiiig  to  be  very  concerned,  and  I 
mean  deeply  eoncei'ned,  at  seeing  the 
extent  of  debt  roUup— from  $40  to  $50  to 
$60  to  $70  to  $80  billion— over  the  next 
few  5'ears,  In  2  years,  $120  billion,  unle.<;.^ 
they  see  some  evidence  that  is  consistent 
uith  national  Interest  and  consistent 
with  equity  and  fairness  that  we  attempt 
to  bring  in  revenue  where  we  can  and 
where  it  will  not  hurt.  AU  this  amend- 
ment does  Is  enable  us  to  enforce  the 
law,  which  is  being  flagrantly  \iolatecl 
right  now.  Our  States  are  losing  revenue 
They  are  laying  employees  off.  Theii-  bud- 
get and  Income  are  down.  This  would 
put  money  iia  their  pocket  the  easiest 
way.  it  will  cost  us  nothing,  it  will  pick 
up  considerable  revenue. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  particularly  those 
distinguished  colleagues  who  ha\e 
worked  so  hard  on  this  tax  bill.  I  hope 
that  it  can  have  Uie  support  of  the  chair- 
man as  well  as  my  colleague,  the  ranJ.iiip 
minority  member. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pi-e?ident,  the  onl> 
reason  I  would  know  for  voting  down 
this  amendment  would  be  that  somv 
would  contend  that  tills  should  be  on 
the  energy  bill  rather  than  on  this  biil. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  may 
vei-y  well  be  adding  amendments  to  the 
bill  that  would  more  likely  be  on  the 
energy  bin,  of  an  expenditure  or  a  cost. 
a  tax  expenditure  or  tax  loss  basis,  I 
tlilnk  thnt  the  Senator's  Rrgument  is 
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..ell  taken.  It  probably  will  ,!;)pt.il  to  us 
in  conference  if  we  did  take  some  steps 
*Q  otlset  the  ca-it  of  some  of  these  tax 
iticentives  to  encourage  people  to  save 
'.nieigy.  I  will  vote  for  the  Senator's 
unendment. 

I  >hall  be  happy  to  yield  >onie  time  in 
uijpositiou  to  anyone  who  \\i.she>  to  op- 
:jose  it 

As  a  mntter  of  fact.  Mr  Pre-ident  I 
-linll  be  willing  to  accept  the  amendment 
now  unless  there  is  ob.iection  to  It.  I  ask 
'ir.animous  consent  that  the  amendment 
oe  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
.ib.iectjon? 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY  I  thank  my  distinguished 
tolleaiiue. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFt  ICER  Under  t'.ie 
i>reuous  order,  the  Chair  now  recognizes 
liie  Senator  from  Maine  >  Mr.  H.miww.w  > 
to  call  up  his  amendment,  on  w  hicli  there 
ii  10  minutes  for  debate. 

.\MK:;:MFNr  no.   i37 

Ml.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
u')  amendment  No.  137. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tl'.e  ( lerk 
Mil  state  It. 

The  legislative  cleik  it\>d  as  follows: 

llie  Seuat,>r  I'roni  Maine  i  Mr.  Hatkaway) 
,)iopi5s«s  an  aiiieiidment  to  nmend  the  Ir.- 
tmal  Revenue  Code  of   1&.'>4. 

Tlie  ameadnieir    Is  ^is  follov,.*: 

At  the  end  of  "he  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

ihat  (ii)  subpart  A  of  pait  IV  of  -..ubchapter 
-\  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenxie  Code 
(ji  1!*54  (relating  to  credits  aUows<b'.e)  Is 
I'Uietided  by  renumbering  section  42  as  43. 
and  insertini,  u.'ter  socrion  41  the  f:ill.'<  vm^ 
iiifW  section; 
"Sec.  42.  Interest  on   Prin<'  ipai  Re-iiDENCE. 

"I  a  I  GiNERAL  RuiE — In  the  ca^e  of  an 
individual,  there  .shall  be  allowed  as.  a  credir, 
against  the  tax  impc-ed  by  this  chapter  tor 
I  lie  ta.xable  year  an  atronnt  equal  to  the 
:  pphcable  r>erceiitat'e  of  the  interest  paid  or 
.iCcraed  during  the  taxable  year  by  the  tax- 
p^.\er  on  Indebiedness  ?eriired  by  u  luortrjage 
uii  real  proper' v  owned  und  iiotd  by  him 
.IS  his  principal  residence  or  on  any  other 
indebtedness  incurred  by  him  to  acquire  or 
improve  real  property  used  by  him  as  his 
orincipal    residence. 

lb)  Ai'Piic.\Hii:  PERCENrrtCt . — For  pur- 
poses oi  subsection  la).  the  applicable  per- 
cen'ftgp  shall  be  26-)  percent. 

"(c)  Application-  With  Ouifr  Cr.iDir. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  in)  for  anv 
laxnble  year  sl'.all  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  ch  ipter  lor  the 
ta.xable  year  reduced  by  the  sum  ol  the 
credits  allowed  by  the  preceding  sections  of 
'his  subpart  (other  than  bv  sections  31  ai;d 
!9). 

id)    Special  Riles. — 

"(1)  Property  cs-ed  in  paki  as  princip.kl 
r:t:siDEN'CE. — In  tne  case  of  property  only 
»  portion  of  which  Is  tised  bv  the  taxpayer 
us  his  principal  residence,  there  shall  be 
'.ilcen  into  account,  lor  purpii.sfa  of  sub- 
section (.'tl.  so  much  of  the  Interest  paid 
or  accrued  bv  him  with  respect  to  buch 
property  as  is  determined,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secrelarv  or  h'3  deley;ite. 
•o  be  attributable  to  the  portion  of  svich 
Mr.>perty  used  by  hlin  as  his  principal 
;<-idence. 

■  i2i  Joint  ow,nfr-.hip. — In  the  ci^-e  of 
fu-opertv  ov.tied  and  used  by  two  or  more  In- 
dividuals (Other  tlian  a  luisba!:d  atid  v.ife) 
r.s  their  principal  retldence,  the  applicable 
percentage  applied  under  stibsectlon  (b) 
ji.all,   uncUr  legiilaMoi'.s  pvesnilied   by   the 


Secretary  or  h,s  cicl.-gate    be  applied  sepa- 
rately to  such  individuals. 

"(3)  CoopfR\iivE  Hot'siNc — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  an  individual  who  is  a  ten- 
ant-stockholder in  a  cooperative  housing 
corporation  (as  delined  In  section  2Uj(b))  — 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owp.ina  (lie  honi^e 
or  npartmeut  which  he  is  entitled  to  occupy 
by  reason  of  his  ownership  of  stC"ck  in  such 
corponition.  and 

■'(B)  .shall  be  treated  a'i  hnvine;  paid  oi 
ncdued  interest  v.ith  respect  to  .such  house 
or  apartment  during  the  taxable  year  equal 
TO  the  deduction  which  would  he  allowable 
to  him  under  section  216 taj  but  for  the  last 
sentence  of  such  section. 

(4)  Change  of  principal  rfsidfnce — If 
during  a  taxable  year  a  taxpayer  changes  his 
principal  residence,  this  section  .shall  apply, 
uncier  regulations  piescribed  bv  the  Secre- 
tary or  hi.s  delegate,  to  that  portion  of  the 
interest  paid  or  accrued  by  him  with  respect 
to  each  such  principal  residence  a.s  Is  prop- 
eriv  allocable  to  the  period  during  which  U 
is  used  bv  hlni  as  hi;^  principal  rt.sidence. 

•■(e)  RECin-.AiKiNs. — The  Secretary  or  hi- 
delegate  shall  presciilie  such  regulations  aj 
may  be  neces.snry  to  curry  out  the  piirpo.ses 
of  this  section. ■'. 

(b)  Tlie  table  of  sectioii.s  for  stich  subpait 
A  IS  amended  by  striking  om  the  last  Item 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■-Sec.  42.  Interest  on  principal  re  "ideiice. 
Sec.  43    O'erpayments  of  tax.  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  163  of  the  Iiilcnul 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating'  to  Interest) 
is  nmended  by  redesignating  subsection  (e» 
as  (I),  and  by  Inserting  aft.-r  subsection  (d) 
the  following  nev.-  sub.sectlon: 

'•(e)  Indebtedness  on  Principal  Pcsi- 
UENCE.— No  ded'.xMioii  shall  be  allowed  (in 
addition  to  the  credit  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 42)  under  sub.sectlon  (ai  lor  Interes' 
paid  or  accrued  on  ir.debtedi.ess  secured  by 
a  mortgage  on  real  property  owned  and  iised 
by  the  taxpayer  as  lus  principal  residence  or 
on  any  other  indebtednes.'?  incurred  b'-  huii 
to  acquire  or  lmpro\e  real  property  used  b.\ 
hiin  as  his  principal  residence.".' 

(o)  Section  216(a)  ofsiuhCode  (relating 
to  ifiiant-stockholcUrs  of  cooperative  hous- 
ing corporation.s)  is  amended  by  adding  i>t 
the  end  thereof  the  follov. int;  new  sentence; 
"No  deduction  except  for  real  property  taxe.« 
shall  bo  allov.ed  ( in  addition  to  the  credit 
allowed  under  section  42)  under  the  pieced- 
Ing  sentence  with  respect  to  any  house  or 
apartment  v.hlch  is  used  by  the  tenant - 
stockholder  as  hLs  principal  re.sidence.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  l)y  ihls  Act 
shall  applv  with  respect  to  taxable  >eais  be- 
ginning alter  December  31.  1974 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
;^mendment  allows  a  taxpayer  to  take 
;•  ciedit  of  2G-,  percent  for  the  interest 
liiat  he  pays  on  his  mortgage,  on  his 
principal  home  only,  in  lieu  of  a  tax  de- 
duction The  rea.son  tor  the  26-3  percent 
is  Uiat  it  hits  it  at  the  same  tax  bracket 
that  Mr.  Mondale's  tax  credit  hits  in  his 
piovision  in  the  bill,  which  allows  a  per- 
son to  take  a  S200  credit  in  lieu  of  the 
deduction  for  a  dependent. 

Thi.s  would  benefit  taxpayers,  particu- 
larly, in  the  $10,000  to  S20,00n  income 
brackets.  It  Ls  estimated  iliat  73  percent 
of  tlio.se  taxi)ayeis  would  be  benefited.  It 
•.", ould  be  of  .Mib.stantial  helj)  t  j  the  hous- 
ing industry  and,  as  has  been  noted  on 
the  floor,  time  and  time  acain  during  the 
debate  on  this  matter,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  wa^  s  for  us  to  spiu'  the  economy. 

One  of  tlie  basic  reasons  uhy  this 
woiild  be  a  gre:u  incentive  for  tlie  hous- 
ing industry,  a  spm-  to  the  hou.sing  in- 
dti'try,  i.s  tliai  it  vould  i»c!;;' e  the  ti- 


ftcti ,  (•  interest  rate  on  taxpayers,  and  it 
would  provide  a  very  great  boost  to  tax- 
payers in  tiaat,  at  the  beginning  of  their 
m.^rlgage  payments,  the  interest  iiart  of 
the  mortgage  payment,  as  opposed  to  the 
payment  made  on  principal,  is  the  higher. 
The  co.st  of  the  program,  to  be  sure,  is  $1 
billion.  It  is  not  as  stated  in  the  pamphlet 
that  has  been  circulated,  which  I  think 
states  over  $1  billion.  It  is  .lust  about  $1 
billion  becatise  it  applies  to  the  principal 
hoi.ie  only. 

I  realize  liiot  we  are  ti\iny  to  keep  tho 
amount  of  this  bill  down  as  much  as  we 
can.  but  the  proposal  that  was  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  allow  a  tax 
ciedit  for  new  and  existing  homes  has 
been  modified  so  that  that  only  affects 
new  homes,  thereby  .saving  about  $2  bil- 
lioif  over  the  original  committee  bill.  I 
.>ug(,'esi  that  this  amendment,  by  add- 
ing just  SI  billion  and  covering  both  new 
and  u.'-ed  homes,  has  still  not  reached  the 
oricjinal  S3  billion  we  had  proposed  to 
si>ur  the  housing  industry. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  lliia  amend- 
Jiicnt  was  not  agreed  to  in  tlie  committer 
I  voted  for  it  when  it  was  suggested  in 
the  committee  and  I  therefore  feel  that 
I  should  yield  time  to  .someone  who  de- 
sires to  speak  in  opposition,  if  someone  be 
present  who  desires  to  do  so.  Othcnvise. 
I  .shall  just  yield  back  the  time. 

I  think  I  should  pohit  out  that  the 
revenue  losses  estimated  to  the  Treasury 
will  be  $1.16.5  billion.  I  shall  yield  time  if 
.someone  desires  at  this  point  to  sju-ak  in 
opiX).s;iion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  Pre  iJent.  n'.,'iy  I 
a-k  a  question? 

Mr  LONG.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  T)ie  Scniitor  gave  a 
H-iure. 

Mr.  LONG.  SI. 165  billion. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  the  Senatoi  will 
yield.  I  wish  to  conect  tliat  figure.  It  was 
reestimated  to  be  about  $1  billion,  for- 
getting the  S165  million.  At  the  time  they 
fir.st  computed  it,  they  did  not  allow  for 
the  fact  that  il  applied  to  principal  resi- 
dences only,  so  it  h-i-;  been  computed  at 
about  SI  billion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  bill  as  it  was 
first  presented,  as  I  understand,  there 
was  a  s2.000  allowance,  was  it? 

Mr.  IX)NG.  A  tax  ciedit  of  up  to  .s2.000 
lo  aid  in  the  purchase  of  new  homes.  That 
is  still  in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  that  be  in  the 
bill  if  this  goes  in.  or  will  this  be  a  sub- 
.stitute? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  This  is  in  addition. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  would  be  in  addition 
10  th;.t. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  say  to  both 
of  the  Senators  that  I  believe  all  in  here 
know  that  I  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  housine.  I  have  not  felt  that  that  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  Is  the  way  to  stimulate 
housing.  I  say  that  vei-y  frankly.  I  want 
to  .'see  a  -ood,  strong  housing  program, 
but  I  just  cannot  bring  myselt  to  believe 
tluit  this  IS  the  be.st  way. 

I  tliink  this  will  do  more,  what  the  Sen- 
iitor  from  Maine  has  provided,  than  will 
what  i.s  in  the  bill.  But  I  am  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  provision  in  the  bill  and 
^v  hat  the  impact  of  that  will  be.  I  wish 
.-oiiiething  ooiild  be  worked  out  «o  that 
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that  could  be  modified  and  brought  down 
to  a  lower  level. 

By  the  way,  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  were  testifying  before 
our  committee  just  a  couple  of  days  ago. 
and  they  did  not  seem  to  be  too  inter- 
ested in  the  provisions  that  are  In  the 
bill.  I  do  not  recall  whether  they  came 
out  with  a  definite  statement  against  it, 
but  they  took  somewhat  the  same  stand 
that  I  am  taking,  I  think,  that  that  was 
not  the  way  to  stimulate  homebuilding. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
vci-y  much  for  his  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  seems  to  be  rather 
difficult  to  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, if  it  were  to  be  added  on  top  of 
this  other  provision,  because  that  would 
be  a  tremendous  drain  on  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
amendment  proposes,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  that  there  be  a  tax  credit  for  taxpayers 
in  the  low-income  brackets  which  would 
amount  to  the  equivalent  of  a  deduction 
of  26^3  percent  of  their  mortgage  in- 
tcrGst  costs 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  26- j  percent. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  thought  there  is  that 
if  taxpayers  are  in  the  lower  income 
brackets,  the  deduction  does  not  do  them 
enough  good,  and,  therefore,  the  Senator 
would  suggest  that  they  have  a  tax  credit 
which  would  give  them  the  same  advan- 
tage that  someone  would  have  if  he  were 
in  a  26-percent  tax  bracket. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  more  con- 
cerned with  the  provision  that  is  in  the 
bill.  As  I  say,  if  his  were  a  substitute  for 
that,  I  coidd  support  it  readily,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  support  both. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Perhaps  if  we  leave 
both  of  them  in  the  bill,  it  could  be  honed 
out  in  conference.  The  House  has  neither 
provision.  The  House  could  have  the  op- 
tion to  select  one.  Perhaps  they  would 
select  both  also. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  suggest  that 
many  of  these  items  added  over  here 
would  be  "ironed  out"  in  conference,  as  Is 
u£ual.  I  simply  wanted  to  make  those 
comments.  • 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Scn- 
ator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
hnous  consent  that  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
be  regarded  as  germane,  but  that  the  fact 
of  this  amendment  being  made  germane 
not  be  regai-ded  as  making  other  amend- 
ments concerning  the  same  subject  ger- 
mane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  It 
Is  midei-stood  tliat  this  amendment 
woiUd  be  voted  on  after  the  ones  on 
w hieh  we  have  agreements  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on  it,  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  tlie  yeos  and  nays 
oir  the  Hathaway  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  oi-dered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  jield  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Utah. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry.        

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  tmderstand  there  was  an 
order  entered  as  to  cei'tain  amendments 
that  might  be  discussed  before  our 
entering  upon  the  debate  prior  to  clo- 
ture. I  made  an  attempt  to  modify  an 
amendment,  and  was  told  I  would  have 
to  wait. 

There  are  two  ways  to  go,  as  I  under- 
stand: either  I  can  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  able  to  offer  my  modifica- 
tion now,  or.  If  we  start  the  discussion, 
to  ask  the  floor  leader  for  time  on  tliat. 
I  am  willing  to  go  either  way,  whatever 
the  parliamentary  requirement  may  be. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  the  Domenlci  amendment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mine  is  a  modification  of 
the  Domenlci  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  we  reach^  the  Domenlci 
amendment,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Domenlci  amendment 
has  already  been  offered. 

Mr.  liONQ.  The  Senate  has  not  voted 
on  the  Domenlci  amendment  yet.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment before  the  vote  on  the  Domenlci 
amendment?    . 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  vote 
on  the  Moss  amendment  immediately 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Domenlci 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  tlie  rank- 
ing minority  Member  is  not  in  the 
Chamber.  Is  that  agreeable  to  him? 

Mr.  MOSS.  He  agreed  to  that.  I  asked 
him. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  limitation  of  10  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided,  for  debate  on 
the  Moss  amendment  to  the  Domenlci 
amendment. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml*.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  my  modification.  I  ask  that 
it  be  reported,  but  that  I  be  permitted 
to  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment^wlll  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  amendment  (No. 
191)   of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (^fr. 

DOMENICI)  . 

Mr.  Moss*  amendment  is  as  follows: 

P.\RT  in— TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  CERTAIN 
ENERGY-RELATED  IMPROVEMENIS  OF 
BUILDINGS 

Sec.  1.  Insulation  or  Principal  RrsiorNc  t . 
(a)  General  Rrtr. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
credits  allowable)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  43  as  section  44  and  by  insert- 
ing after  section  42  the  to\\oi:\r.%  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  43.  Insulation-  of  Phincipal  REsiDiN'ot;. 
"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  foi 
the  taxable  year  an  anioinn  ctiual  to  the  pnni 
of— 


"(1)  40  percent  of  the  qualified  insulation 
expenditures  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  with  respect  to  any  residence 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenditures  do  not 
exceed  $500,  plus 

'•(2)  20  percent  of  the  qualified  Instilatlon 
expenditures  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
tax.ible  year  with  respect  to  such  residence  to 
the  extent  that  such  expenditures  exceed 
$500  but  do  not  exceed  $1,000. 

■(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Application  with  other  credits  — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subfectlon  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

•■(A)  section  33  (relathig  to  foreign  ta:i 
credit), 

"(B)  so:;:on  37  (relatlrg  to  rctiremeu 
Inccmp), 

"(C)  ."iecnon  28  (relating  to  Investment 
111  certain  depreciable  property  and  purcha.=es 
of  certain  recyclable  waste) , 

"(D)  section  40  (relating  to  eNpen'-f;  of 
vork  incentive  programs),  and 

"(E)  -lection  41  (relating  to  coiuribn'ioiu 
to  candidates  for  pviblic  otfice). 

"(2)  PP.K'ri  EXPEN-DrrUEES  TAKEN  INTO  AC- 
rOUNT. — If — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  made  qualified  Insr.lr.- 
tioii  exiMjndltures  v.-ith  respect  to  any  ref^;- 
dpuce  i'l  any  prior  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  any  prior  owner  of  any  residence 
matte  qu.ilified  Insulation  expeiidittires  with 
respect  to  such  residence, 
then  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  v.-ii!i 
respect  to  such  re.sidence  for  the  taxable  year 
by  reducing  (but  not  below  zero)  ohe  doll.ir 
anio\int.<;  contained  in  such\£ubs^ioh>by  the 
aggretjate  oZ  the  expendltvrtW^desoribed  in 
subparagraphs  (.^)  and  (B). 

•\c)  DExi:.;riioNs  and  Speclm.  Rules. — Ki.;' 
purposes  of  thLs  section — 

"(1)    QuALlrlFD  INSULATION  I  SPt  NDrTUK.'JS  — 

The  term  'qualified  lixsulutiou  expenditure.^' 
means  any  amount  paid  by  an  individual  for 
any  Installation  (other  than  pursuant  to  a 
reconstruction  of  the  dwelling  imlt)  v.hich 
occurs  after  March  17,  1975,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  of  insulation  in  aiiy  dwelling  uul-. 
which — 

"(A5  !■.•  ;hc  tinxe  of  such  In.slallation  is 
ow^led  by  ihe  Individual  and  tised  by  him  as 
his  principal  residence  (wlthlu  the  meanini: 
of  .section  1034):  and 

"(B)    is  in   existence  on  March   17,   1975.. 
aitd  used  on  such  date  by  one  or  more  iiidi- 
vldurils  as  a  residence. 

"(2)  Ixstn-ATio.v. — llio  teirn  'Insulation' 
means  any  insiilatlon.  storm  (or  thernia:' 
window  or  door,  or  aiiy  other  shnilar  Item— 

"(A)  v.hlch  1-=  designed  to  reduce,  when  in- 
Etalled  in  or  on  a  building,  the  heat  lohs  .■;■ 
gain  cl  K\K'h  building, 

"(B)  oriyinal  u~e  of  which  conunence!< 
with  the  taxpayer,  aiid 

"(C(  which  h.v;  a  u>e.'iil  life  uf  at  le:t^t 
3  years. 

"(3)  Joint  ov.ni tship.  — In  the  ca-t-e  of  j»ny 
btiUdlng  which  Is  Jointly  owned,  and  Is  used 
during  any  calendar  year  as  a  principal  resi- 
dence, by  two  or  more  individuals — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  sub.sectlon  (ai  (after  applying  sub- 
section (b)(2i)  with  respect  to  any  quali- 
fied insula'aon  expenditures  paid  during  such 
calendar  year  by  any  of  such  individuals 
with  respect  to  such  building  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  treating  all  of  f.ich  individuals  as 
one  taxpayer  wlioise  taxable  year  is  s.ioh  c.il- 
endar  year,  and 

"(B)  each  of  such  individuals  siiall  be  al- 
lowed a  ciedit  under  subsection  (a)  fur  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  calendar  year 
ends  (lUb.lect  lo  \he  limitation  of  sub.-'ec- 
tiou  (b)  (1)  )  in  an  amount  which  bears  tlie 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A)  as  tlie  amount  paid  by 
such  Individual  duruii,'  such  calendar  year  lor 
such  expenditures  bears  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  auiourts  paid  by  ulI  of  sucli  lndividi:a!3 
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(Uiriag  .->iioh  calendar  yeur  icf  cvxh  fs!)e''.dl- 
t  urea. 

"(4)     TiJ^ANT-SlOtKHOI-UFR    IN    ClIOPKR^TIVE 

HOUSING  CORPORATION — In  tUc  CHse  Of  an  In- 

ciividiiiil  who  I'olcl^  sto<k  8^  a  tenaiit-»lock- 
liolder  (AS  Uerlued  lu  sectiou  216)   In  a  co- 

•  •perutive  housing  corporation  («s  detlaed  lii 
such  section),  such  liidiviaual — 

•  (A)  ohall  be  treated  as  o-.\n(ng  'he  dwell- 
ing; unit  which  he  is  ejuitled  to  ocoiipy  as 
-luh  .-vtoi-kholder;  and 

"(B)  .--hall  tje  'reated  as  having  Ills  Lenant- 
Mot'kiiolder's  proportionn.e  share  (as  deOned 
in  .-.octiou  216tb)  irii  )  i.i  any  timihhed  Insu- 
laiiun  expenditures  p.iid  by  .-.uch  corporation. 

"(d»  RiDucTioN  OF  Ba.s!^. — The  ba-.is  of  any 
property  shall  not  be  n  .reiv^ed  by  the 
;<inoiiiu  of  any  qualitted  lu^uUitiou  expendi- 
riire.4  made  with  respecr  to  such  prc-perty  to 
the  extent  of  the  amoiuit  of  onv  credit  al- 
lowed under  ihl.s  sectioii  vM'h  ly^ptii  to  t>iich 
expenditures. 

■•(e)  TERMrN.ATioM. — Thii  sectlc^n  fhall  not 
:ipply  to  any  amount  paid  ULter  Deceniber  31, 
i976." 

(b)  Technical  and  C'i>KfORMDs'G  Amu^d- 
T.TN'rs. — 

(1)  The  table  of  .seclioi  s  f^r  ii^h  sub- 
piirt  A  Lj  amended  by  htriklng  out  the  last 
Item  and  inserting  in  lieu  tliev?of  the  fnl- 
loniii,-: 

"Sec.  43.  Insulation  oi  juinclpal  resideuce. 
■Sec.  44  Overpayment.^  of  lax." 

(2)  Section  56(a)(2)    (relatiuy  (o  nnpo>l- 
ion    M'    mhilmum     ia.\)     Is    amended    b7 

striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  ol  clau-e  (iv ), 
by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  clans* 
(,v)  and  Insert Uig  in  lieu  thereof  ".  and", 
and  bv  iiisertln^i  after  clause  (•, )  the  foUov.- 
liiL-  new  clause: 

•'(vi)  .section  ii  irelalhiy  »d  iiijiila'.ion  of 
iirincipal  residence) :  and". 

(3)  Section  50(c)(1)  freliUUig  to  tax 
cniryo'ers)  is  amended  by  fatnklng  out 
"aiiU"  at  the  end  of  subpara^jraph  (D),  by 
strikUig  out  "exceed""  at  the  end  of  .'•ubpara- 
tfraph  (E)  and  Uisertiiur  in  lieu  thereof 
"and"  lUid  by  Inserting  aiter  subparagraph 
(E)   the  follow uiK'  new  .subparat;raph: 

'(F)  section  43  (relating  to  uisuU-, lion  of 
principal   residence).  pxc.-ed". 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  soclion  1016  (rc- 
l.iitiug  to  adjustments  to  ba.sis)  ia  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (22)  and  Inserting  la  lieu  thereof 
i(  semicolon  and  by  Insirtmg  after  paragraph 
(22)   the  follov.iug  new  paragraph; 

'"(23)    to   the  extent   provided  in  .'■^•ction 
43(d).  in   tlie  case  of  property  nilh  respect 
to  which   a  credit   ha-.  Ikcii  u'lowed  under 
ection  43." 

(c)  EFFtciivE  Datu.— Tlie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amotints 
paid  alter  March  17.  1975,  in  ta\i.'jle  \ears 
cudhig  alter  such  date. 

*-'rC'       2.      RE.SIDtNiHL     SOI.AR     E.VLfGV     EtJUIP- 
MENT. 

(a)  General  Rx.t.e. — Subpart  A  of  chapter 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
credits  allowable)  Ls  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing section  44  as  .section  45  and  by  Inserting 
after  lectlou  43  the  foUov.int;  new  .section; 

•  Src.  44.  Rfsidentul  So'ar  ENrRtiY   EQtir- 

SIFNT. 

•'(a;    Gt.-:KR.\L   Rti.K. —  la    the   cu^t-   of   an 

.udividnal.  there  shall  ))e  allowed  as  a  credit 

a^ahist  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chanter  for 

(he  taxable   venr  an   nniouiit   efi'.ial    to   tho 

'un  of — 

•■(I)  40  percent  of  the  qualified  solar  en- 
ergy equipment  expenditures  paid  bv  th(j 
taxpayer  during  tiie  t.<xable  .\ear  wuh  re- 
=pect  to  any  residence  to  the  extent  tha'. 
-uch  expenditures  do  i<(<'  e-.'eed  >1.000.  plus 

"(2)  20  pencnr  of  llie  q'.ifUii'.td  Uisula- 
'ion  expenditures  paid  by  the  taxpHver  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  v  1th  respect  to  such 
residence  to  the  extent  that^  stirh  exjiendl- 
tnes  exceed  *1.000  but  do  not  ex^-c-pd  -.9.000. 


"ib)    LlMllAllONS. — 

"(1)  Application  with  oiher  cnroirs. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed 
l>y  thi.s  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
tiv  the  simi  of  the  credits  allowable  imder — 

"(A)  section  33  (relatUig  to  foreign  tax 
cic'dit), 

"(B)  section  a"  (relatli  g  to  reiii-emeut 
liii-ome), 

■(C)  sec  Ion  38  (itlatiiig  to  invostmeui, 
in  certain  dcpreci.ible  property  and  ptir- 
(  iirt.ses  of  certt'in  recyclable  waste), 

"(D)    sec'ion  40   (relating  to  expen>Cr   of 
ork  Incentive  programs). 
;K)  secMcn  41   (relating  to  contrlbiiiions 
111  <  HiKlidate.s  tV'r  public  ottice).  and 

iF)    .-.ectioii    4;t    (relating    to   InsuUation 
o;  pri'H  ipal  residence) 

■,2)  Prior  i  XHt  :ndii '.'Ris  lAKfN  iNio  ac- 
r  111; NT — If — 

"(A)  the  tiixpayer  made  qualified  solar 
eiierj?y  equipment  expenditure.-*  with  respect 
to  uny  residence  in  any  prior  tax.'ble  year, 
or 

■'(B)  any  prior  ov. uer  of  such  re.ildence 
made  quahtied  solar  energy  equipment  ex- 
penditures with  re.spect  to  such  residence, 
then  sub.section  (a)  shall  be  applied  wlfn 
respfi-t  to  stich  residence  for  the  taxable 
yeur  by  roducin.;  (but  not  below  zero)  tlie 
dollar  amounts  contained  In  such  subsection 
bv  the  asyregate  of  the  expenditures  de- 
scribed 111  subparauraphs  (A)   and   (Bi. 

"(C)      DtflNITIONS     AND      SFLCIaL     ItUL:        -- 

f  T  puijKxses  of  ilus  section — 

■>1)      QUALIFIFD     SOI  \R     I  NIRCY     rCjl'IPMENf 

y\p>  NDiruREs. — The  term  'qualified  solar 
energy  expenditures"  means  any  amount 
paid  by  an  h'.divlduat  for  any  lnst«llatlou 
(otiier  than  pursuant  to  a  reconstruction 
Oi  the  dwelling  unit )  winch  occurs  after 
Miucli  17.  1975.  und  before  January  1.  1!>77, 
of  solar  cnergv  c<iuipmeiir,  in  any  dv.elUuj. 
unit  which — 

'■(A)  at  tl'c  time  of  such  Installation  is 
ov.nt.-d  by  the  individiUil  and  n.scd  by  him  a.3 
his  principal  residence  (nitiiUi  the  niei^nlng 
of  .section  1034);  and 

"(B)  i.s  in  existence  on  March  17,  1975, 
and  Used  on  such  date  by  one  or  more  lu- 
d:'.  iduals  a,a  a  i-<\-.!denre. 

••(2)  SoLAT.  ENERGY  Ewt  ;1>:.!KN T.— Tlie  tomi 
'soiitr  energy  cciuipm-nt '  means  equipment; 
which  conforms  to  performance  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  N'ationi'!  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, and — 

"(A)  \vhlch  Is  designed,  when  Installed 
in  or  on  a  building,  to  use  .solar  energy  to 
heat  such  building  or  lo  heat  water  for  u.se 
wituia  such  building, 

"(B)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
-.  Ith  tiie  taxpayer,  ard 

"(C)  w'nich  has  a  n.^eful  life  of  at  least  3 
'tars. 

"(3)  Joint  owNERsnir. — In  the  case  of  any 
building  which  is  jointly  owned,  and  Is  used 
during  any  calendar  year  as  a  principal  re-1- 
dence.  by  two  or  more  individuals — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allov  ai)!i' 
under  .subsection  (a)  (after  applying  subsec- 
tion (b)(2))  with  respect  to  any  quallfled 
solar  energy  equipment  expenditures  paid 
during  such  calendar  year  by  any  of  such  In- 
dividuals with  respect  to  suc'n  building  shall 
be  detorniiaed  bv  treating  all  of  such  In- 
dividuals as  one  la.xpajer  ttliosc-  t.(';,ii)lf  \ear 
is  .such  calendar  vct;  and 

'•(Bi  each  of  such  individuals  shall  be  al- 
lowed a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
taxrttjie  year  in  which  such  calendar  year 
(Mids  (subject  to  the  limitation  c>f  suhsecilon 
I  ij)  (1) )  in  C'li  amount  which  bears  the  same 
i.iio  i<)  (.iie  amount  deternuned  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  ns  the  aniuaiii  pmU  bj-  such 
individual  during  such  calendar  year  for 
such  expenditures  bears  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  paid  by  all  of  such  uidivlduals 
during  (-ttch  calfncl:ir  year  for  .such  expendi- 
ture^. 


"(4)     TENANr-SlOCKHOLDKR    IN    COOPERATIVF. 

irriirsiNC  coRPORA-noN. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  holds  stock  as  a  tenant-stock- 
holder (as  defined  In  section  216)  In  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation  (as  dehned 
in  such  .section),  stich  individual — 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  ownhig  the  dwell- 
hij  unit  which  he  Is  entitled  to  occupy  as 
such  .stockholder;  and 

"iB)  shall  be  treated  as  havuig  paid  his 
tenant-stockholder's  proportionate  share  (as 
deiined  In  section  216(b)  (3i)  of  any  quali- 
fied solar  er.ergy  equipment  expenditures 
paid  by  such  corporation. 

"(d)  REDtCTiON  OF  Basis.— The  basis  iW 
any  property  shall  not  be  linrea.sed  by  the 
amount  of  any  qualified  solar  energy  equip- 
ment expenditures  made  with  respect  to  such 
proper. y  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  any 
credit  allowed  under  this  section  wtUi  re-' 
-spect  to  such  expenditures. 

(e)  TrnMiN.ATioN. — Tills  section  shall  not 
apply  tt)  any  amount  paid  after  December  31, 
1970.' 

(b)  IVCIINICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMIND- 
MtNlS. 

(i;  The  table  of  .sections  for  such  subpart 

A  IS  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

".Sec.  44.  Re.--idential  solar  energy  equipnieat, 

hpc.  45.  Overpaj-menls  of  tax." 

(2)  Section  56(r)(2)  (relating  to  imposi- 
tion of  minimum  tax)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (v),  by 
ttrihing  out  ';  and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (vii 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and 
by  inserting  aiier  clanse  (vii  the  followin.; 
nu.v  clause; 

'■i\ii)  fection  i4  irelalint;  to  resirifmntl 
.■^    'Mr  energy  cquipincnt) ;  and". 

;.i)  Sectiott  56(c)  (1 1  (relating  to  lax  car- 
rj overs)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
.It  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E);  by  striking 
out  "exceed"  at  the  end  m  subparagrap'n 
(F)  taid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and",  and 
by  inserting  after  .subparagraph  (P'l  tlie  loU 
1)\'. ing  new  subparagraph; 

•'(G)  section  44  (relating  to  re  irlci:iiitl 
loi.'-r  energy  equipment) ,  exceed  ". 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016,  (rehu- 
In;.'  to  adjustments  to  basis)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  tlie  end  of  para- 
graph (23)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
teinlcolon  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraj^h 
( :.'3 )  the  following  new  paragraph ; 

"(24)  to  the  eraent  provided  In  section  44 
(d).  In  the  case  of  projjerty  with  respect  to 
v.htch  a  credit  lias  been  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 44." 

(c)  EFrrcTivE  Date. — The  amend  menis 
m.tda  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amouiU.s 
pi'id  after  March  17.  1975,  in  taxaljle  yeirs 
oii'ling  &.';tv.r  inch  date. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presicient,  this  follov\s 
the  gereral  concept  of  the  Domenici 
ameiidMcnt.  in  that  it  provides  for  re- 
bate of  money  for  ln.sulating  of  homes, 
nnd  contains  a  .■special  provi.'^ion  for  solar 
energy. 

Tills  Ls  a  matter  that  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  on 
February  13  of  1973  I  introduced  the  first 
bill  on  this  matter,  and  that  was  incor- 
porated in  the  emergency  energy  bill  on 
the  15th  of  November  1973  and  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Senate.  Of  cour.se, 
that  bill  was  vctf>ed  by  the  President,  so 
it  was  lo.st.  Thei-fpfter.  on  the  1.3th  of 
January,  I  jutroduced  again  u  bill  of  this 
sort. 

Wlmt  do  I  >uSfc,'e;^t  by  vav  of  modirii-a- 
tion  of  the  Domenici  amendment?  It  Is 
to  substitute  the  propo.sal  introduced  by 
Chairman  Ullman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  terms  of  this 
tax  incentive  for  residential  enercy  con- 
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servation     and     improvements,     which 
would  modify  it  in  this  respect: 

A  40-percent  tax  credit  on  the  first 
SioOO  of  cost  of  insulation,  storm  windows, 
i.\)\(:\  so  on.  that  are  installed  in  a  dwell- 
h.H  home,  anu  a  20-percent  tax  credit  on 
liie  .second  $500,  which  is  a  total  of  $1,000 
I  hat  a  pei^son  might  receive  as  a  tax 
cicdit  ba.se  loi"  appropriate  insulation  of 
liis  home. 

Tor  solar  t.nd  heating  devices,  we  have 
the  same  percentages,  40  and  20,  but  the 
nr.st  40  percent  would  be  for  $1,000.  then 
20  percent  for  the  second  $1,000,  and, 
therefore,  there  could  be  a  $2,000  celling 
on  using  solar  energy,  to  encourage  that. 
There  is  no  optional  tax  deduction, 
but  simply  a  tax  credit,  and  this  is  be- 
cause a  tax  deduction  favors  the  high- 
income  taxpayer,  and  is  not  the  incen- 
tive to  the  lower  income  taxpayer  that 
a  tax  credit  is.  It  puts  the  gre.tter  incen- 
tive where  it  is  needed. 

The  other  thing  that  it  seems  to  me 
is  a  really  potent  argument  for  this  pro- 
posal is  that  these  are  the  terms  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill  on  the 
House  side,  and  for  that  reason  I  would 
think  when  it  goes  to  conference,  the 
likelihood  of  its  being  accepted  in  con- 
ference is  very  great,  and  I  would  think 
there  would  not  be  much  opportunity  on 
this  proposal,  to  argue  about  it. 

It  does  have  an  impact  on  the  treasui-y 
but  it  also  has  an  impact  in  creating  jobs' 
both  m  materials  and  employment,  and 
m  the  actual  installation  of  the  insula- 
tion, and  it  also  has  an  eftect  on  net 
exports  from  this  country.  Thus,  under 
an  econometric  study  th.n  was  made  by 
the  Chase  Institute,  it  was  determined 
that  the  .iob  creation  potential  and  the 
amount  of  increased  activity  in  materials 
are  such  that  the  bill  is  not  really  a  bur- 
den on  the  ti-easury,  but  fits  in  with  the 
two  things  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
right  now:  First,  to  get  people  back  to 
work,  and  second,  to  conserve  energy 
This  proposal  would  do  both  things 

Therefore,  I  offer  this  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Domenici  amendment,  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
H  sufficient  second?    ■ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Chair  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Utah  Is  this  a  substitute  for  the  Domenici 
amendment  or  amendment  to  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  WeU,  I  have  called  it  a 
modification  because  I  waited  to  make 
It  clear  that  I  am  not  displacing  his 
idea  at  all.  I  simply  have  a  better  for- 
mula, I  think. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would  it 
then  be  a  substitute  amendment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  offer  it  then  as  a 
substitute.  It  is  the  Ullman  provision 
that  appears  on  page  75  of  H.R.  5005 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  is  there 
any  time  remaining? 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  there  a  request  for  time 
in  opposition? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  In  opposition. 
Mr.  LONG.  In  opposition.  I  vield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ai-izona 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
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there  are  very  valuable  features  to  his 
amendment  I  oppose  it  because  I  do  not 
feel  that  allowing  a  40-percent  credit  on 
the  first  $1,000  spent  on  solar  equipment 
will  be  enough. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  achieve 
the  mass  development  throughout  the 
United  States  of  solar  energy  installa- 
tions We  are  interested  in  solar  energy 
and  I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
only  covers  heatmg.  I  do  not  see  in  his 
proposal  that  it  covers  cooling. 

Would  the  Senatoi-  respond  on  whether 
or  not  his  amendment  also  prot  idps  for 
cooling? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  covers  insulation.' 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  talking  about  the 
solar  energy  part. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  I  think  it  does 
Mr.  FANNIN.  There  is  not  anv  explan- 
ation there  that  would  cover  cooling  and 
I  would  certainly  feel  this  i.s  a  highly 
essential  part  of  it.  I  think  we  cannot 
afford  to  invest  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  Senator  discassps  unless  we  are 
going  to  have  results  of  a  broader  nature 
than  just  heating. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  great  hope  for 
solar  energy  cutting  down  the  load  of  the 
utilities  is  to  combine  solar  energy  with 
the  heat  pump  and  other  devices  and 
supplemental  heating  and  cooling.  I  just 
want  to  be  certain  that  we  accomplish 
that.  The  Domenici  amendment  does,  but 
I  do  not  feel,  from  the  information  I  have 
on  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah,  that  it  accomplishes 
that  objective. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Well,  as  the  Senator  well 
Knows,  we  now  have  in  law  a  bill  that 
provides  that  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Administration,  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Science  Administration,  is  building 
demonstration  homes  in  a  number  of 
places  with  respect  to  heating  and  cool- 
ing, and  we  are  trying  to  get  developed 
the  equipment  that  does  that.  This  is  an 
incentive  to  step  up  now  and  use  what  we 
know  about  the  technique  that  is  being 
perfected. 

Mr  FANNIN.  I  think  the  distinguished 
senator  has  answered  the  question  but 
I  ju.st  want  to  elaborate  that  I  do  not 
leel  in  conference  we  can  hold  a  $l  bil- 
hon  proposal.  So  my  goal  is  to  try  to  get 
something  in  the  bill  that  wiU  spread 

TT  ..  .^'Ix"^  ^°^^^  ^^^^'^y  throughout  the 
United  States  by  including  a  tax  incen- 
tive which  people  wiU  investigate.  The 
net  result  will  be  that  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  can  be  saved  by  the  utili- 
zation of  solar  enei-gy  for  supplemental 
heating  and  cooling. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  wait  until 
we  have  aU  of  these  solar  devices  per-' 
fected  that  wiU  also  take  care  of  cool- 
ing and  i  think  that  will  be  some  time 
in  the  future— we  can  now  combine  it 
with  other  devices  such  as  the  heat  pump 
and  get  immediate  results. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor s  comments. 

The  principal  recommendation  I 
think,  on  this  is  we  are  likely  to  get  this 
m  the  bill  If  we  take  the  modification 
here  because  it  conforms  exactly  with 
what  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  already  reported. 
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litf  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \\h„ 
yie!d.~  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Tiie  Senator  from  Nev 
Mexico  has  time  in  opposition  to  the 
Mos.s  substitute  to  his  amendment 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator liom  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  iniglit 
lurther  .'-ay  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
tnat  I  apoloeir'C  for  not  being  here  when 
he  presented  his  substitute.  I  was  aware 
ho  wa.s  goina  to.  but  I  was  in  a  conunit- 
tee  hearing. 

May  I  ask  liio  Senator  a  few  question- 
;  bom  the  difference  in  the  two  bills'^ 

Ml".  MOSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  First,  as  I  undei^tanc; 
iL.  the  Senators  proposal  would  covei" 
only  existing  homes  to  whatever  extent 
it  )s  applicable;  it  is  onJy  for  existing 
.'Knne.s.  is  thiU  correct? 

?.lr  MOSS.  That  is  cone.  I 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  does  not  co\er  co)u- 
lucrcial  nt  all  in  any  re:spect;  is  that  co)  - 
itfi"-' 

^^.  MOSS  This  does  not  extend  to 
c  .ninu-rcial  constniction  because  the 
o-'-ner  oi  a  commercial  building  mav  lakp 
a  btisiiiess  ciedttction  in  modifving  hiv 
Iniildinj;. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Then  it  does  not  cov.-i 
new  homes  at  all.  even  though  we  arc- 
aware  of  a  minimum  and  a  maximum 
existing  HUD  standard,  and  all  the  new 
homes  are  required  to  comply  with  .• 
mnnmum,  but  there  is  a  maximum  tha- 
is  covered  by  the  Domenici-Humphre- 
amendment  but  not  by  the  Senator 
amendment:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Thai  is  right.  This  does  no! 
CO-,  er  new  homes  because  we  already  have 
a  tirovision  in  thi.s  bill  for  credit  for  tlio^f 
building  new  homes.  This  is  to  encoura-c 
those  to  insulate  their  homes  that  al- 
ready have  an  e-dsting  home,  and  it  is  lo 
meet  this. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  the  Senator  wH 
kiiows.  because  he  helped  with  tiie  b-ll 
we  have  in  addition  the  fact  that  HUU 
and  NASA  are  ojjerating  right  now  btiiki- 
ing  demonstration  new  homes 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  the  other  hand 
speaking  of  tiie  existing  provLsions  in  ihc- 
bill  regarding  new  construction  I  still 
ask  the  question  of  the  Senator,  this  h:.- 
not  special  treatment  for  insulation  ov 
solar  energy  with  reference  to  new 
homes? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  They  must  rely  on  Uiai 
other  nicentive  rather  than  this  incen- 
tive. 

Ml-.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  the  Senaio' 
y.nat  is  there  in  the  existing  pioixjsal 
inat  would  be  an  incentive 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  iin:e 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  iron, 
New  Mexico  has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  oi"der,  the  Ch.- 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  motion  to 
close  debate  on  H.R.  2166,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  t)u 
Senator  Irom  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long/  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curti--  < 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  I  a^k 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  be  given  10  minutes  of 
my  time,  that  10  minutes  of  my  time 
might  be  taken  for  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  oner  his  amendment 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  l.i  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
:he  clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  clei  k 
v.ill  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  piace.  l;i-ert  tlie  fol- 
lowlug  new  iection: 

Sic.       .  LiMriATioN  OK  iNDi'sraiAL  DcvEior- 
v.ENT  Bo  Has 

i.i)  Section  lOS.'ciiG)  of  !,\ich  Code  (re- 
lating to  exemption  from  Industrial  devel- 
opment bond  treatment  for  certain  small 
.■>sues)  is  amended — 

(I)  by  striding  out  ■■$o.OOO.OoO"  In  the 
^e<\d:ng  of  subparagraph  (Di  and  by  Insert- 
r.:a  In  lieu  thereof  '•*  10.000.000": 

(2(  by  striking  out  "eS.OOO.ooO"  in  sub- 
paragraph (d)(1)  at-d  bv  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  -JIO.OOO.OOO. 

(b)   The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

shall  apply  with  respect  to  obligations 

i.->3ued  alter  tlie  dale  of  enact.';-eut  of  t.'iU 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
IS  essentially  a  small  biL'JUtes.s  proposition 
and  one  that  instead  of  co.sting  the  Gov- 
ernment money  will  actually  make  a 
profit  to  the  Trea.'^.iry  of  the  United 
States  because  what  it  does  is  to  lift  to  a 
reasonable  level  the  amount  that  would 
be  available  for  industrial  development 
bonds.  Those  bonds  are  Issued,  they  are 
tax-exempt  bonds,  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lov/lng  development  companies  to  build 
plants.  Ordinarily  they  are  small  plants 
thai  ftill  employ  25.  30.  50  people,  but  it 
will  create  jobs  in  places  where  they  are 
needed,  and  will  actually  pay  a  profit  to 
trie  Federal  Government  as  the  result  of 
their  production. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
di.-tinKiu.'^hed  Senator  vield' 

The  PRESlDI.'iG  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  LONG  V/ill  the  Se:.ator  yield? 
This  amendment  wa.;  offered  in  the  com- 
mttee  and  it  T.as  d:scusi>ed  and  voted  on. 

Now,  it  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  a.s  It 
~iand.s,  but  I  think  that 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  However 


Mr.  LONG.  Walt  just  a  minute.  I  think 
i.x;is  amendment  should  be  voted  on  by 
the  Senate.  It  was  voted  on  by  the  com- 
r.'.ittee.  and  I  a^k  ur.an:mou.s  consent  that 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
r.>e  considered  germane  to  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W;thout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  will 
■;;e  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  Yes 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  will  le- 
all  la.st  nijjht  that  was  established  on 
h:3  request. 

Mr.  LONG.  Tiiat  is  what  I  v.ant'^d  to 
•fitt  clear. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN   Ye.'. 

Mr.  LONG  Senator,  wiien  cloture  is 
\oted.  if  U  is.  we  can  then  proceed  to 
nandle  lhi.^  amendment  in  the  ordinary 
fashion  alter  the  others  we  have  agreed 
to  vole  on  and.  at  that  point 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  That  Is  the  pfjint  of 
the  Senators  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr  LONG.  That  Is  what  I  had  In  mind. 
A'.,  that  point  mere  will  be  more  Senators 


here.  In  fact.  I  ask  that  this  amendment 
be  made  the  pending  amendment  after 
we  have  disposed  of  the  other  amend- 
ments we  have  already  agreed  to  vote  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Setiator  yield 
lor  a  min^ite? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
FoRD>.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  amendment 
printed  as  Calendar  No.  39.  but  without 
the  strike  .'section,  which  relates  to  tax- 
free  interest  on  savings  accounts,  be 
considered  germane. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  am  going 
to  give  consent  to  his  amendment  that 
would  add  a  tax  advantage  for  the 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  object  on  the  ger- 
maneness. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  would  be  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  use  his  microphone  so  he  can  be 
iieard? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yi.  Id  to  the  Senator  on 
my  time. 

Tlie  Senator.  I  believe,  would  have  an 
exemption 

Mr.  WEICKER.  For  interest  that 
stems  from  savings  accoimts,  where  those 
savings  accounts  are  Involved  with 
money  going  to  the  homebuilding 
industry. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pre:~ident.  I  a.-k  unani- 
mous consent  the  Senator  may  offer 
an  amendment  as  an  addition  to  the 
bill  which  would  provide  for  an  exemp- 
tion of  interest  on  savings  accounts.  Thnt 
is  what  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mi.  PASTORE.  Now,  wait  a  minute. 
pL-a.se. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Hie  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Reser\lng  the  right 
to  object,  why  can  we  not  dispose  of  this 
amendment  beloie  the  cloture  petition, 
if  we  begin  to 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  hke  to  difiwse  of  a 
lui  of  them  before  cloture. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
take  long. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  have  nine  other 
ameiidmenus  waiting  to  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  they 
have  i)een  discassed 

Mr.  LONG.  The  other  amendments 
have  been  discussed. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
tect myself,  if  I  could,  so  that  if  cloture — 
th'^  hour  comes.  I  am  not  left  out  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  present  my  amend- 
n.ent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  serious  ob- 
jetiion  to  It,  but  only  as  a  question  of 
cxfjedilion.  I  was  wondering  why  we 
( oulrt  not  t;!:e  it  up  right  now. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  A  time  nov..  before  or 
alter 

Mr  LONG  Well,  I  have  nine  oUicr 
amendments  I  want  voted  on  f.r^t. 

So  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  may  offer  an  amendment  to  add 
at  the  end  of  the  bill  nn  amendment 
de&llng  with  a  deduction  for  Intere.st  on 
dipo.siVs  la  qu3lifled  s.Tvlngs  institutions 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Now,  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  has  not  pre- 
pared It,  I  believe  there  is  an  amend- 
ment somewhere  to  strike  the  provision 
with  regard  to  the  tax  credit  on  new 
homes,  and  that  would  be  germane.  But 
if  there  Is  no  such  amendment  at  the 
desk,  I  ask  consent  that  It  be  In  order  for 
someone  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  provision  that  deals  with  a  tax  credit 
on  the  purchase  of  new  homes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  additional  amendments. 
I  believe  these  are  germane  to  the  bill, 
but  I  ask  they  be  regarded  as  read. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.ill   state   the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
\hi  amendments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  germane 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  that  corrects  a  date  In  refer- 
ence to  the  private  pension  law  that  we 
completed  some  time  back. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  rule 
on  germaneness  be  waived  regarding  this 
amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  regarding  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  All  I  am  asking  Is  that  the 
amendments  I  offered  simply  be  regarded 
as  read.  Tliat  is  all  I  am  asking. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  need  for  the 
germaneness  provision,  since  I  believe 
they  are  germane  anyway.  I  Just  ask  they 
be  regarded  a.s  read. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  have  an  amendment  at 
the  desk  offered  by  Mr.  Goldwater  and 
myself  reliting  to  condomlnlimi  taxa- 
tion. May  1  bring  it  up  now?  It  Is  non- 
germane. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  Is  not  germane? 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  is  not  geiTnane. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  la  the  Senator  ask- 
ing for  Immediate  con.slderatlon  of  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  amendment  be 
regarded  as  germane  for  purposes  of  the 
rule  without  broadening  the  germane- 
ne.ss  requirement  in  any  other  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  BEALL.  Bring  It  up  now 

Mr.  LONG.  I  want  to  start  voting,  Sen- 
ator. 
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.    Mr.  BEALL.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
\  ote  until  after  cloture. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  can  get  consent,  we 
liiii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  make  clear  one 
point,  the  last  motion  was  In  regard  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  the  Senator  simply 
.'lent  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
asked  it  be  regarded  as  gennane  and  I 
had  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEALL.  No.  170  is  at  tlie  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  was  re- 
Terring  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  now 
has  an  amendment  before  or  on  the 
desk? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  simply  asking  tliat 
be  considered  gei-mane  without  preju- 
dice to  other  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   LONG.   Now,  Mr.   President,   we 
-^liaye^fore  us  a  number  of  amendments 
s^^^^mh  regard  to  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the   Senate   would   meet   and   seek    to 
reach  a  decision  before  cloture  was  in- 
voked. 

Under  the  rule,  we  would  not  have  i 
hour  to  discuss  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  invoke  dotm-e. 

In  my  judgment,  that  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  so  in  order  to  save  that  time, 
because  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  workday 
.'..n.\\vay,  I  would  suggest  tliat  we  agree 
by  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to 
vote  on  those  amendments  that  we  had 
H  greed  to  vote  on  after  clotiu-e. 

It  had  previously  been  understood  they 
would  be  voted  on  prior  to  cloture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  first  of  the 
amendments  which  the  Senate  had 
agreed  to  vote  on  Immediately  after  clo- 
ture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Re-seiving  the  right  to 
object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  cooperate,  but 
just  to  understand  it  fully  and  get  the 
record  straight,  it  will  be — we  can  yield 
part  of  our  hour  to  discussion  of  a  par- 
ticular vote  that  is  coming  up 

Mr.  LONG.  It  was  these  amendments 
with  regard  to  which  there  is  a  time 
limitation. 

We  came  in  with  the  understanding 
that  tliese  amendments  would  briefly 
come  and  would  have  votes,  there  woiild 
not  have  been  time  for  all  Senators  to 
put  their  amendments  under  the  limita- 
tions and  to  have  had  a  vote  on  them. 

Therefore,  rather  than  vote  on  these 
which  we  came  in  this  morning  to  do, 
consent  was  given  they  be  regarded  as 
eermane  and  voted  on  immediately. 

For  example,  we  came  here  with  the 
understanding  we  were  going  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  by  Senator  Hart,  relat- 
ing to  the  Chrysler  Corp.  We  were  going 
to  vote  on  that  amendment  this  morning 
before  cloture. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  now  that  we  are 
ready  to  vote  on  all  those  amendments, 
i-ather  than  spending  an  hour  talking 


about  cloture,  I  want  the  Senate  to 
simply  proceed  to  start  voting. 

I  think  we  should  vote  on  the  Chrysler 
amendment  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
a  tor  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  how  many 
votes  will  there  be.  may  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  I  think  in 
fairness,  we  ought  to  have  a  brief  quoiTim 
call,  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  .^o  that  we 
can  put  Senatoi-s  on  notice 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  .'.end  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Hart 
amendment  which  modifies  it.  to  make 
it  more  as  it  was  when  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart  )  has  asked 
his  amendment  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  modified. 

The  modification  Is  as  follows: 

In  amendment  number  262,  substitute  for 
the  amendment  to  the  penultimate  sentence 
of  section  801(d)(6)  of  the  bUl  the  follow- 
ing: Insert  immediately  before  the  period  on 
1.  11,  fig.  72  ",  and  only  if  such  employer 
transfers  such  amount  within  one  year  I'roin 
the  date  of  the  election  under  .section  172 
(b)  (1)  (E)  of  such  Code'. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  object,  but  I  would  suggest  a  5-miii- 
ute  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cL'.k 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  make  that  the  horn-  for  the  beginning 
of  the  vote  11  o'clock,  and  that  will  give 
Members  plenty  of  chance 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator. 
tliere  Is  a  quorimi  in  progress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  raLse  my  re- 
quest from  5  minutes  to  the  hour  of  11 
o'clock. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  majority 
leader — 

Would  the  majority  leader  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  after  the  15-mlnute 
vote,  the  other  votes  be  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Ml'.  President,  I  make  that  request. 
The  fl.rst  vote  will  take  15  minutes.  The 
others  are  back  to  back,  and  there  will 
be  eight  or  nine.  I  suggest  that  they  be 
10-minute  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER;  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  doik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  tlio 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witlioui 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr,  President,  I  send  on 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  i!- 
Immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  oi  a  quorum.  I  would  like 
the  Member.s  to  be  notified  that  we  iUf 
goi    „  to  .stall  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tn-. 
tlerk  will  coll  the  roll. 

Ti-.e  se-.:ond  i^ssistant  let^islative  ck-ri: 
liroceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous tonseut  that  the  order  lor  the 
rjiio:  am  call  be  resvinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Withou' 
object  ioii.  it  is  so  ordered. 

•MtrJDENT  NO.  no 

^h•.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  170  and  ask  for  it< 
imtnedlate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDI.NG  OFFICER.  The 
I'inendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  (.•: 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilhotir 
objettior  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Bealls  amendment,  which  is  co- 
soops()re<i  bv  Mr.  Goidwatfk.  i.-  as  fol- 
io-   . 

At  the  entl  o:'  tlie  bill  in-ert  the  foUowiiig 
lit  A'  see  Don: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  list  of 
exempt  organizatlon.s )  is  amended  by  addiii'.- 
at  tlie  end  thereof  tlie  following  new  pftiu- 
t,i-aph ; 

■■(20)  Corpoi'rttiodi  or  ort,  ai'./iiuiou.s.  suc'a 
aa  condomiiiiu.'u  associaiious,  hcmeowuer  at- 
sociatlons.  or  cooperative  housing  corponi- 
tions  (as  defined  In  section  216(b)(1)).  no' 
organized  for  profit,  the  membership  ol  which 
Is  limited  to  the  owners  or  occupanio  of  resi- 
dential units  in  the  condomlnliun,  houslr.t: 
development,  or  cooperative  housing  corpotu- 
tion,  and  operated  e\clu.sively  for  tlie  niau- 
agenitiit,  oper.^Uoii.  preservation,  inumte- 
nancc,  or  la;idscapli;u:  ol  the  connrion  area- 
and  fiiciUlies  u'.vned  by  such  coiporat!".:j  or 
organization  or  its  members  situated  con- 
tiguous to  .such  houses,  apartments,  or  othe: 
dwellin-s.  or  for  the  management,  operation, 
pre.serviicon,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  siKii 
houses,  apartments,  or  oilier  dwellings  ovned 
by  the  corporation  or  organization  or  iis 
members,  but  only  if  no  part  of  the  ne'- 
earnings  of  t.uch  corporation  or  organisation 
itiures  (other  than  rhrouph  the  rertorman'-e 
of  related  ser\ices  for  the  members  of  such 
corporation  or  oisanizatlon)  to  the  benefi: 
of  any  member  of  such  corpurjiilou  or  oj'ga- 
niziition  or  other  person." 

lb)  Section  512(al  of  thf  Code  ts  iimendtd 
to  add  after  paraf^raph  (4)  the  followinjj: 

"(5)  SPECI.M,  rule  .\PPLIC.4Bil.  TO  ORC.INKA- 
TION-S    DESCRIBED    IN   SICTION    501  (C»  ( 2l.M   

•■(.\)  Oener.vl  rule. — In  the  case  of  an  or- 
ganii^ation  descilbed  in  section  501(c)  (20). 
the  term  unrelated  business  ta-xable  income 
means  the  gross  Income  (excluding  any  mem- 
bership Income),  less  the  deductions  allowed 
by  this  chapter  which  are  directly  connected 
with  the  production  of  the  gross  income  (ex- 
cluding any  membership  Income),  both  com- 
puted  without  regard  to  the  modlflcation  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (l)  of  subsection  (b). 

"(B)      MtMBERSHIP    INCOME.— For    pUTpOSes 

of  subparagraph   i.Ai    the  tersn  'me.'nbersh.'n 
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Income'  means  the  groaa  Income  from  assess- 
ment, fees,  charges,  or  slmlliir  amounts  re- 
ceived from  members  of  the  organization  for 
expenditure  iii  the  preservation,  malnte- 
imrice.  and  m.^u'gemeiit  nf  the  common  are.vs 
rnd  facilities  of  or  the  rosldentlal  units  In 
tlie  condonUniiim  or  housing  development  " 
(c!  Ihe  ameudment  made  by  this  section 
T'-iplles  to  taxable  yeais  boyluiiliig  aflt-r  De- 
cember 31.  1973. 

Mr.  BEALL  Mr.  Pre  ident.  I  a,sk  uiian- 
linoas  consent  that  my  colleasrue  from 
Maryland  tMr.  M.athiasi  be  added  as  a 
co.sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL  sub-^equent!/  satd:  WiU 
the  Senator  yield  far  a  uninimon  -con- 
sent request? 

Mr  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  the  amendment 
th:At  I  introduced  which  was  recently 
adopted,  in  addition  to  the  cosponsor 
mentioned  at  the  time  I  called  up  my 
amendment,  the  following  be  added  as 
cosponsors:  Senators  Fonc,  Stevens, 
Cranston,  H.mfield.  McClellan,  Thur- 
mond, TvNNEY.  Taft.  and  Buckley. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WlUiout 
objection,  !t  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
uroposing  an  amendment  designed  to 
e.Kcmpt  from  income  taxation  the  mem- 
bership contributions  in  resei've  funds 
accumulated  bv  condomiioium  housing 
associations,  homeowner  associations, 
and  cooperative  housing  corporations  In 
order  to  defray  future,  high-co^t  main- 
tenance and  repair  bills. 

This  legislation.  If  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, would  overcome  recent  Internal 
Revenue  Service  rulings  which  held  that 
condominiums  and  housing  a.ssociatlons 
are  in  fact  corporation.?  under  the  lave, 
and  thus  can  be  taxed  at  corporate 
levels.  The  practical  effect  of  these  rul- 
:ng.s.  If  allowed  to  stand  by  the  Congress, 
AOiUd  severely  hamper  the  develop- 
ment of  such  housing  concepts  by  plac- 
ing heavy  tax  penalties  on  the  accumula- 
tion of  reserve  funds,  and  thus  requlr* 
associations  to  make  heavy  assessments 
on  homeowners  whenc.cr  extensive  re- 
pairs must  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  condominium  and  co- 
operative home  ownership  has  become 
ji  most  attractive — and  often  the  only — 
way  for  many  Americans  to  own  a  home. 
We  are  familiar  with  it  in  this  area.  In 
urban  areas,  and  other  areas  of  dense 
population,  such  as  resorts,  condomin- 
ums,  and  cooperatives  oflfer  an  efficient 
method  of  housing  large  numbers  of 
people  In  a  relatively  small  area. 

\  recent  sun'cy  of  25  metropolitan 
.ire.is  revelled  that  half  of  all  new  hous- 
ing imits  in  these  areas  In  1973  were  con- 
dominium units.  At  a  time  when  this  Na- 
tion la  facing  severe  housing  problema. 
.jarticularly  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  pwrsons.  It  seems  to  me  highly 
mwlse  to  lay  tax  barriers  before  the 
development  of  this  promising  concept. 

In  this  period  of  spirallng  Inflation, 
especially  in  the  housing  market,  single- 
family  homes  are  simply  out  of  the  reach 
of  many  Americans.  In  the  Washington 
iirea  an  average  existing  home  now  sells 
at  about  $49,700,  a  9.3-percent  Increase 


over  1973.  and  the  average  new  home 
s»  lis  for  $48,900,  an  8.4-percent  increase 
over  the  same  period.  Obviously,  for 
youn:;  families,  retirees,  for  moderate- 
income  people,  such  prices  are  completely 
out  of  icach.  The  condominium  and  co- 
operative concepts  offer  them  the  chance 
to  be  a  homeowner.  Congress  has 
liiroushcut  our  tax  laws  recosnizcd  the 
social  good  of  homeownership,  and  h;uj 
ci'.couragcd  Its  development  by  allowing 
dpriuction,s  for  such  things  as  mortgage 
intei-est  and  pixDix?rty  tax  payments.  To 
permit  these  late.st  IRS  decisions  to  stand 
v.-,)i!ld  P.y  in  the  face  of  our  effort  to  a.ssLst 
Americans  in  owning  their  home. 

Let  us  look  at  what  a  condominium 
renlly  i?.  A  condominium  is  simply  a  plan 
of  ownership  which  permits  individuals 
to  own  directly  a  portion  of  the  building 
in  which  they  live,  a.s  well  as  part  of  the 
land  underneath  it.  It  provides  for  the 
separate  ownership  by  each  owner  of  a 
unit  or  apartment  in  the  building  and 
for  the  common  ownership  of  the  under- 
lying land  and  public  or  commonly  used 
improvements. 

Owners  typically  are  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  interior  of  their 
units,  ^ut  to  meet  the  maintenance  needs 
of  commonly  held  areas,  they  form  asso- 
ciations to  handle  these  chores.  Usually, 
this  ownership  mnnagement  associati.m 
takes  the  form  of  a  corporation.  In  order 
to  protect  o^vners  from  unlimited  iia- 
bihtv. 

Homeowner  associations,  u.sually  found 
in  planned  unit  developments,  and  coop- 
eratives also  make  use  of  this  vehicle  to 
a "complish  needed  maintenance. 

Unit  owners  then  pay,  usually  in 
monthly  installments,  a  sum  to  the  man- 
age.nient  organization  or.the  association 
to  meet  these  m:iintenance  costs  Tlie 
bulk  of  the  monthly  a-sses-^ment  will  be 
ased  for  utilities,  current  mainten.mce 
and  repairs  and  capital  replacement  and 
repairs.  However,  a  smaller  portion  of 
this  fee  Will  be  set  aside  In  a  reserve  for 
future  capital  replacement  and  repairs, 
such  vis  for  major  repairs  to  roofs,  side- 
walks, heating  and  air  conditioning 
equipment  and  recreational  facilities.  Of 
particular  note  is  that  most  lenders  and 
private  mortgage  insurers  require  re- 
:>c;"ves.  The  same  is  true  of  secondary 
purchasers  of  mortgages  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  As.sociatlon  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration. 

It  is  these  reserve  funds  which  will 
bear  the  burden  of  this  capricious  and 
unfair  IRS  decision.  The  amount  of  this 
tax  involved  could  well  be  as  high  as  48 
percent  at  the  Federal  level,  in  addition 
to  any  State  corporation  tax. 

There  are  over  20,000  "commiinlty  as- 
.sociatlons."  which  include  condominiums, 
home  associations  In  plarmed  unit  devel- 
opments and  townhouse  communities.  In 
the  counti-y  today,  a  number  I  might  add 
that  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  about  4,000 
associations  per  year.  To  allow  these  rul- 
ings to  stand  would  be  to  force  each  and 
every  owner  to  pay  the  high  tax  assess- 
ments on  this  reserve  fund,  an  amount 
which  is  often  in  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars. 

And  Is  it  fair?  I  do  not  believe  so.  To 
prove  my  point,  take  this  example: 


If  citizen  A  and  citizen  B  decide  to 
e-.tablish  a  joint  bank  account  to  pay  for 
future  repairs  to  their  driveway,  they 
V,  ill  not  be  penalized  for  their  thrift  by 
having  those  deposited  funds  taxed. 

Yet.  when  a  condominium,  homeowner, 
or  cooperative  housing  association  pools 
its  resources,  essentially  for  the  same 
roason.  it,  is  taxed  at  corporate  levels. 

Additionally  such  a  tax  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, double  taxation  on  these  residents. 
Tlie  owner  has  already  paid  income  taxes 
on  the  money  deposited  with  the  associ- 
ation for  maintenance,  but  he  must  in 
effect  pay  another  higher  tax  when  that 
money  goes  into  the  reserve. 

So  what  we  have,  in  fact,  is  a  situa- 
tion whereby  Government  and  private 
It  tid.T.5  are  requiring  the  maintenance 
of  a  resei-ve  as  a  good,  sound  financial 
procedure,  but  another  Government 
p'-'ency— the  IRS— has  decided.  In  effect, 
to  preclude  the  development  of  such  a 
viable  fund  by  taxing  it  to  death. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  are  probably 
asking  themselves,  "How  did  these  asso- 
ciations get  into  this  position?" 

On  January  15.  1974,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  in  Revenue  Ruling  74-17, 
ruled  that  organizations — 

FTmed  by  the  unit  owners  cf  «  condo- 
nunium  hou.sing  project  to  provide  for  the 
iu..nn^<ment.  maintenance  and  care  of  th» 
c'jmmou  area-s  of  the  project,  as  defined  by 
Stale  sirttute.  with  membership  assessments 
paid  by  Uie  unit  owners  dees  not  qualify  for 
'wemptlon  under  section  5CliC)(4i  of  the 
cxie. 

This  decision  reversed  the  traditional 
IRS  interpretation  which  stated  that  or- 
ganizations which  are  operated  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  civic 
betterment  and  social  improvement,  such 
iL>  condominiums,  were  tax-exempt. 

On  March  6.  1974.  much  of  the  sub- 
btance  of  Revenue  Ruling  74-17  was  ap- 
plied to  homeowners  associations  al- 
though not  In  such  an  all-lncluslve  order, 
as  was  the  case  with  condominiums.  In 
Revenue  Ruling  74-99,  a  homeowners" 
association  may  quaUfy  for  exemption 
under  section  50Uc)  (4)  of  the  code,  if, 
first,  it  serves  a  "Commimlty"  which 
bears  a  reasonable  recognizable  relation- 
ship to  an  area  ordinarily  identified  as 
governmental;  second,  does  not  conduct 
activities  directed  to  the  exterior  main- 
tenance of  private  residences;  and  third, 
offers  the  common  areas  or  facilities  it 
owns  for  the  use  of  the  general  public. 

Thus,  although  some  homeowner  as- 
sociations will  still  be  tax-exempt,  most 
will  no  longer  receive  the  exemption  they 
also  have  previously  enjoyed. 

Cooperatives  also  face  these  same 
heavy  tax  burdens  when  they  accimiu- 
late  excess  assessments.  In  Park  Place, 
Inc.  V.  Cormnissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue ibl  T.C.  767  (1972)  the  Court  found 
tliat  excess  assessments  from  members, 
over  and  above,  those  amounts  used  for 
cunent  or>erating  expenses,  were  tax- 
able. Thus,  this  ruling  also  prohibits  co- 
operatives from  accumulating  reserves 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
long-term  or  costly  maintenance  tasks. 

Mr.  President,  the  individual  home- 
owner does  not  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  the 
money  he  saves  and  expends  for  mainte- 
nance. But  because  of  these  rulings,  the 
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condominium,  cooperative,  and  planned 
unit  development  homeowner  does.  In 
effect,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
made  the  performance  of  these  services 
MUch  more  costly  to  these  homeowners 
ihan  to  other  homeowners.  The  dis- 
■  rimination  could  not  be  clearer. 

T^Ir.  President,  my  amendment  seeks 
i  )  end  that  discrimination.  It  would  ex- 
.  .iipt  from  corporate  taxes  the  income 
I'erived  by  condominium  homeowners 
and  cooperative  housing  associations 
from  owner  assessments  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining,  repairing,  and  replacing 
I  ommon  property  items.  The  measure  re- 
quires that  such  corporation  be  operated 
exclusively  for  the  preservation,  main- 
tenance, management,  operation,  and 
repair  of  the  common  buildings,  grounds 
and  facilities  of  the  association,  and  does 
not  allow  such  associations  to  engage  In 
any  profitmaking  ventures  not  connected 
with  the  performance  of  Eer\1ces  for  the 
benefit  of  Individual  members  of  the 
association. 

Additionally,  meniLert.hip  in  these  as- 
sociations, for  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment, would  be  limited  to  owners  or  oc- 
(upants  of  residential  units  In  the  con- 
dominium, housing  development,  or  co- 
operative housing  corporation.  Tlius,  by 
inclusion  of  this  standard,  we  are  pre- 
cluding the  use  of  this  exemption  by 
r^ommercial  operations  who  might  seek 
.'-uch  favorable  tax  treatment. 

Finally,  to  make  absolutely  certain  that 
this  new  section  will  not  be  subject  to 
rbuse,  my  proposal  includes  a  special  rule 
applicable  to  such  organizations  as  I  have 
described  which  makes  It  unmistakably 
clear  that  only  membership  income — 
that  income  derived  from  assessments. 
lees,  or  charges  received  from  members 
of  the  association  for  maintenance  and 
management  of  the  development — is  ex- 
empt, and  that  other  income,  from  what- 
ever source,  including  interest,  is  still 
subject  to  taxation. 

In  short,  all  this  legislation  does  is  ex- 
empt from  tax  those  reserve  funds  ac- 
cumulated by  housing  associations 
through  membership  assessments  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  common 
buildings,  grounds,  and  racilities  of  con- 
dominium, cooperative  or  homeowner 
associations. 

Mr.  President,  condominiums,  coopera- 
tives, and  homeowner  a.ssociatlons  are 
not  organized  for  profit.  They  are  orga- 
nized for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  asso- 
ciation members,  and  for  the  community 
at  large.  A  well-run,  properly  maintained 
condominiiun  development  improves  the 
area  in  which  it  is  located,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding possibly  the  only  opportunity  for 
potentially  millions  of  Americans  to  own 
a  home. 

My  amendment  merely  seeks  to  return 
things  to  th2  v.ay  they  were  prior  to  the 
lime  these  two  discrimlnatoiy  tax  rulings 
were  made. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  wants  to 
place  disincentives  before  iwtential 
lomeowners.  and  thus  I  urge  the  Senate 
:o  rectify  this  situation  by  acting  favor- 
;''i!y  on  this  legislation. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  dLsthigulshed 
lUaiiman  of  the  committee  and  the 
Linking  minority  member  that  tills 
amendment  is  something  thp.t  does  not 
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do  any  injustice  at  all  to  the  equity  of 
our  tax  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
will  bring  about  a  greater  equity  and  pro- 
vide an  inducement  for  people  to  engage 
in  this  tjT>e  of  homeownership. 

I  ask  the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber if  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  is  a  good  amendment.  Tliere  are 
some  points  which  I  believe  can  be  worked 
out  in  conference.  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor  is 
similar  to  a  bill  that  I  now  have  pending 
before  tlie  Finance  Committee.  S.  411.  My 
bill  and  this  amendment  would  exempt 
from  double  taxation  the  membership 
contributions  and  assessments  which  are 
accumulated  in  reserve  funds  established 
by  condominium  and  homeowners'  asso- 
ciations, a^d  by  cooperative  housing  cor- 
porations, to  defray  future  maintenance 
and  repair  bills. 

In  recent  revenue  rulings,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  held  that  these  re- 
serve funds  are  subject  to  income  tax  at 
corporate  tax  levels.  Tliese  lulings  are 
unfair. 

They  discourage  the  setting  a^ide  cf 
money  for  future  housing  Improvements 
and  repairs,  and  they  clearly  impose  a 
double  tax  on  the  money  deposited  with 
community  housing  associations  and  cor- 
porations by  providing  that  the  members 
must  pay  a  second  and  higher  tax,  on 
amounts  for  which  they  have  already- 
paid  individual  Income  taxes,  v.hen  these 
amounts  go  into  the  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  the  tax  on  divi- 
dends, interest,  or  capital  gains.  I  am  only 
referring  to  that  portion  of  the  assess- 
ments or  dues  that  are  set  aside  for  fu- 
ture improvements  and  replacements  to 
private  residences  by  community  housing 
organizations. 

A  homeowner  who  lives  in  a  noncondo- 
niinium  residence  or  a  noncooperative 
apartment  corporation  is  not  taxed  on 
the  principal  he  puts  in  a  reser\e  for  such 
purposes,  and  why,  I  must  ask.  should  the 
members  of  townhouse,  condominium, 
and  cooperative  housing  corporations? 

It  is  dowTiright  disgraceful  to  accept  a 
tax  ruling  against  citizens  which  amounts 
to  "double  tax  jeopardy,"  and  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  our  amendment  to  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  which  will  correct  this 
situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  which  I  have  just  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  It  relates  to  the  time  for 
making  contributions  to  certain  pen^ion 
plans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl'.e 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  lecislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  th.n. 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ith  i.t 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  tlve  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  —  Time  for  Making  Certain  CouUibu- 
tiona  to  Pension  Plans. 

Amend  Section  2001(!)  of  Public  La-.v  D3- 
408.  the  Employee  Retlremdt  Income  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1974,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
ft  new  paragraph: 

"iT)  Notwltliit.-.ndir.g  any  other  provision 
of  law,  amounts  contributed  before  the  day 
after  the  date  on  which  the  tax  return  on  a 
seli'-enr.ployed  Individual  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  Sec.  404  of  the  Tnteinal  Revenue  Code 
of  1934)  Is  due  Including  any  extensions  of 
time,  to  a  plan  described  In  such  section  shall 
he  treated  as  contributed  before  the  end  of 
the  taxable  year  to  which  Euch  return  re- 
lates. If  such  individual  so  e:ects. 

Mr.  CLTITIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  corrects  a  date  by  uhich 
conlributioiis  to  a  private  pension  plan 
h.ave  to  be  made  to  make  ihera  maiform 
for  all  years.  It  is  a  correction  of  a  date. 
It  could  have  no  consequences  to  the 
Treasury.  I  believe  it  will  be  accetitcd. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
make  a  minor  but  necessary  change  in 
the  Keogh  plan  provisions  of  the  pension 
reform  act  to  correct  what  I  believe  was 
an  error  in  expres.sing  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

As  you  know,  the  nctlromeiit  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974,  Pubxic  Law  P?-  106, 
liberalized  the  self-employed  or  so-called 
Keogh  plans  to  incre?ie  the  10  peic^nt. 
or  maximum  $2,500  armual  set-aside  sub- 
ject to  tax  deductions  under  a  Keogh 
plan  to  a  new  allowance  of  15  percent 
of  earned  income — up  to  $7,500  a  year. 

The  law  provides  that  for  1976  and 
future  years  the  taxpayer  can  make  his 
Keogh  plan  contribution  up  until  the 
time  of  filing  his  return — that  is,  up  until 
April  15  or  the  end  of  any  extension 
period.  However,  for  1974  and  1975,  the 
law  pro\'ides  that  the  contribution  must 
have  been  made  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year — December  31.  I  believe 
this  is  unfair,  particidarlj-  in  •'.lew  of  the 
fact  that  the  liberalization  of  the  Keogh 
plan  pronsions  could  be  expected  to  in- 
duce more  taxpayers  than  ever  before  to 
take  advantage  of  the  deduction.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  law  as  written  is  also  il- 
logical, since  there  is  no  reason  I  can 
discover  to  treat  a  taxpayer  wishing  to 
make  a  Keogh  plan  contribution  dif- 
ferently in  1974  and  1975  than  in  W,6 
or  later  years. 

Moreover  .since  this  is  new  legi?i".tion 
it  would  be  logical  to  grant  more  than 
rather  less  time  to  comply  in  the  first 
years. 

A  further  point  Is  that  taxpayers  nor- 
mally do  not  have  the  facts  in  nand  at 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  to  c;ilculate 
what  a  15  percent  of  income  con^^ribu- 
tion  to  a  Keogh  plan  should  be — but  tiiis 
information  does  become  apparent  as 
work  progres-es  on  one'.s  income  tfix  re- 
turn due  April  15. 

A  parallel  situation  exists  with  regard 
to  corporations,  which  are  allowed  under 
the  tax  code  to  m.oke  charitable  contri- 
butior^ — which  in  effect  are  al-,o  de- 
ductions from  cress  Income — up  luuil  60 
days  after  the  close  of  their  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
simply  amend  the  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  Keogh  plan 
contributions  m.ade  by  the  date  on  which 
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the  tax  return  of  a  self-employed  indi- 
vidual Is  due.  Including  any  extensions 
of  tinie.  shall  be  treated  as  contributed 
before  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  to 
^^hich  such  return  relates,  if  such  Indi- 
'  idual  so  elects.  This  allows  the  taxpayer 
lO  do  for  1974  and  1975  what  present  law 
i-llows  them  to  do  for  1976  and  there- 
attar. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  know  ot 
p^.  objection  to  thi.s  amendment.  I  would 
be  prepared  to  take  the  amendment  to 
fojiference. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  qucs- 
tion  i.'s  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment. 

The  amendmerit  wa.s  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  imlc.->s 
someone  else  lin*;  an  amendment  that 
can  be  dL-po.sed  ut  briefly,  or  that  would 
be  noncontroversial.  I  would  su.2;ge.st  that 
we  now  have  a  quorum  call,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  quorum  call  we  proceed  to 
vote  on  amendment  No.  252. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I-  the 
Senator  .'^ugyc'tin^  the  ;?b.~ence  ul  a 
quo  nun? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ai.k  unanimoas  con.seril 
that  after  a  quorum  ha.s  been  determined 
to  be  present,  tiie  Senate  then  proceed 
to  vote  on  amendnient  No.  262. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  :,  ield 
on  that  point?  I.s  the  Senator  suggesting 
a  live  quorum?  That  i-^  Uu-  only  way  that 
can  be  determined.  I  hope  we  do  not  get 
into  a  live  quoium.  Ju.-t  have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  .suf'ie.'^t  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  deik 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  .•>econd  a'  i.-io;u  IfuLslaiive  i  lerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  u.sk 
untinimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tlie 
quorum  call  be  re.'scinded. 

The  PRESIDL\G  OFFICER  Mr.  P.v-:- 
TORE ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordfied. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  that  a  nongennane 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  <  Mr.  Allen  > ,  who  is  de- 
tained in  tiie  Rules  Committee  countiny 
\otes.  be  con.sidered  iilter  the  vote  on 
cloture:  that  there  be  a  time  limiiatinn 
on  the  amendment  of  lo  minut«.->.  tiie 
time  to  be  divided  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Ciuiir  hears  none,  and  i: 
i.s  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  PrcMuuit.  I  a.^k  iU;uni- 
mous  coxiseiit  tiiat  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Allen,  while  the  germaneness  lias 
been  waived,  will  not  thereby  make  ger- 
mane other  amendments  that  might  bf- 
relevant  to  the  Allen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Ls  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Presideut,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  Herbert  Jolovitz, 
a  member  of  my  staff,  may  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  all  votes  pertain- 
ing to  the  tax  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V.'iihuiit 
'-bjection.  it  Ls  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  doe.s  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  correctly  under- 


stand that  earlier  this  mornhig.  the 
chairman  obtained  unanimous  consent  to 
consider  anything  in  the  original  com- 
mittee bill  to  be  gei-mane,  notwithstand- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  cloture  vote? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  that  anything  that  was 
in  that  bill  could  be  offered,  whether  or 
r.ot  cloture  is  invoked? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  was  agreed  that  any- 
thuKT  tliat  was  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  amendment  or  anytliing  that 
v.as  germane  lo  what  was  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Commit u>c  ;mie;idme:il  would 
be  relevant. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Vote! 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order.  I  belie,  c  the  clerk  .should 
call  the  roll. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  apreeaig  to  the  amend- 
ment by  tiie  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  .\.  H.i.riT'.  On  this  qtiestion  the 
yens  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
ekrk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.'---i»tant  legi-slntive  clerk  called 
'iie  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN-.  I  annoume  that  the 
Senator  Irom  Orti-'on  'Mr.  P.ackwood), 
t'.nd  the  Senator  from  Alasla  'Mr.  Stf.- 
\  t  Nsi  are  necos-sarily  ab.sent. 

I  furtiier  announce  that  the  Senator 
irom  Ohio  'Mr.  T-fii  is  ab.'^ent  due  to 
;:incv^\ 

I  furthf-i  announce  that,  if  present  and 
utin'i.    the    Senator    from    Ohio    <Mr. 
Taft'  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  v.as  announced — yeas  50, 
navs  46,  as  follows: 


IR 

•Ik-nll   Vote  N... 
YEA.S— .">0 

5*2  Leg.] 

.\i30\;re>:k 

H.>n.sen 

M>ii\()!.a 

Baker 

Hart.  FlillHj  A 

.Nelson 

Beiit.*en 

Harske 

P.i.store 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Fei.rsou 

Case 

HiuUllf.'..;'.,; 

Ptrty 

C.rtr): 
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Dole 

John.sion 

rtoTh 
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Konnedy 

.Scott,  Hu^h 
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Scott. 

Fannin 

Leahy 

WUlinm  L 

fong 

Lontr 

.SI  afford 

Ford 

Maiisaeld 

•Stennls 

G.Tni 

McClure 

Symlnijton 

Glenn 

M.:C;c« 

Thurmond 

Ooldw.-ittr 

McGovti:: 

lower 

C"i  ravel 

M«ttull 

Williams 

(■..-i«.U 

Mondale 
NAYS— 40 

Youiit; 

Al.e.i 

<"r»nston 

M  Intyre 

BarUeil 

CuUer 

Morgan 

Bavh 

Curtis 

MOS.S 

Be.ill 

Doineni*  1 

Muskle 

BtUmon 

Hart,  Gur',  W. 

Nunn 

E.dcn 

Hii-skPll 

E'Hl 

Brock 

Hilt  Held 

Randoiiih 

Buclciey 

Hithaw.i: 

Riblcotf 

Bumpers 

Heiin.s 

Schweiker 

Biirdli-K 

Holiiiiks 

.Sparkman 

E.rd. 

Hull. phi'  :. 

Stevenson 

Hi.!r>  ¥    .t 

r      Ja'k.son 

.Stone 

riyrd.  Robe: ' 

C".  Javi'.s 

TiUmadge 

funnon 

Ma^auMji. 

1  iinney 

Chiles 

Mat  hi;.. s 

WiKker 

Chxirrh 

McClclIin 

NOT   VOri.V'i 

•J 

!-.iiKvijOil 

Sievt-i,-^ 

Tait 

So  Mr,  Philip  A,  Hahi's  amendment 
•.vas  at^reed  to. 

Mr  PASTORL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  iecon.sider  the  \ote  by  which  the 
;.mtndment  v\a>  agreed  to,  and  I  ask  for 
\  iie  yeas  and  na\  s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.s  there 
a    :iffii  i<-nt  s*--!  oik!? 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  a 
sufficient  second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President,  I 
moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  .\  eao  and  nays  were  ordeied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc  - 
Intvrfi.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
t^an  <Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  was  agreed  to. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nay.s 
ha\e  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  v  ill 
<  all  tile  roll. 

The  .second  a.ssistant  legLslati^e  AtvV. 
jiioceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a  ))i.i- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate  i^ 
not  in  order  during  a  rollcall.  The  S(  n- 
ate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  .seats.  There  are  six  or  seven  Sena- 
tors holding  conversations  in  the  ai.sle.v 

Tae  clerk  may  proceed. 

Tlie  rollcall  was  resiuned. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate IS  not  in  order.  We  cannot  hear  lia 
votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats  and  desist  from  conversations, 
or  take  them  to  the  cloakrooms.  Sena- 
tors must  maintain  order  so  that  the  roll 
niay  be  called. 

Tlie  i-ollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cliidefi, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tin- 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Packwood'. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr, 
Stf.vlnsi   art  nece.ssarily  absent. 

I  furtiier  announce  that  the  Senatm 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft;  Is  absent  due  xo 
illness. 

I  further  annoiuice  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mi 
Tafti  would  vote  'yea." 

The  re.sult  was  announced — yeas  b'.i 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

|Ri>i!c.a)l  Vote  No.  93  Leg.] 
YEA.S— 5a 


.Atjoiirtvk 

Han.sen 

Moudiili 

Baker 

Ha.i-t,  Philij)  A, 

Monto\  a 

Bents*  r. 

Hanke 

Ne;son 

Biden 

He.ms 

Pearson 

Brock 
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Scott.  Hi.i,li 

Dole 

Kennedy 
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William  I., 

Fannin 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Fonc 

Long 

Stevenson 

Ford 

Mansiield 

Symington 

Garn 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

G.enii 

McClure 

Tower 

Gravel 

McGee 

WUilanis 

Cilitin 

.MiCiovern 
NAYS— 4-3 

Youn^ 

AU^n 

Beall 

Burdick 

Bartltii 

Bellmon 

Byrd, 

Btr  n 

Bumpers 

Harrv  F    ,Ti 
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son 


Rvrd,  Robert  C, 
(,',innon 

ClT.lP'? 

Church 
Ciansion 
Culver 
C  irtis 

Dciineuicl 
E.istland 
eio.dwater 
H  irt.  G.»ry  '.V. 
1',  skell 


cSwood 


Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HoUinqs 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

ria'^r.Msoa 

Mflthias 

I.KIuivre 

M-jtcalf 

Mor'Tan 

M03S 

Muskie 

NOT  vot:: 

S"  evens 


Nunn 

Pp  store 

Pell 

R'.bicoff 

Sch-veikcr 

Sparkmaa 

Stennis 

S'.olie 

Taiiuad^e 

Tuiuiey 

V/elcker 


T.  n 


ANSWERED  'PRESENX  — 1 
Biden 


?n  tl"3 


.^o  the  moticu  to  la; 
:-.",re?d  to. 

The  Pr.ESIDING  OFFICER.  We  pro- 
ved to  the  next  atnendment,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distlnguishe'^  Sen- 
rtor  from  California   'Mr.  Tunney). 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
this  rollcall  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California.  The  clerk 
7:11  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
V I  edsd  to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  Gary 
W.  HartK  Tire  clerk  will  suspend  the 
roHcall  until  the  Senate  is  in  order.  Sen- 
ntors  will  clear  the  aisles  and  clear  the 
w  ell.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
;  'e  will  be  in  order. 

The  assistant  lesLilati'.  e  clerk  resumed 
a:id  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN  vwhen  his  name  was 
( .'.lied'  .Present. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packvvood) 
iMid  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
lilne.ss. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
'.oling,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  amiounced— yeas  58, 
r.ays  39,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  9-1  Leg] 
YEAS — 56 


AijO'.irei'k 

Payh 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Buckley 

BumperB 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

F.igleion 

Eastland 

Ford 

C;ienn 

Gravel 

H.irt,  G:iry  W. 


.\::e!i 

Baker 

B.irtlett 

Beall 

Bell  men 

Brock 

Byrd. 

Harry  F., 
ChUes 
Church 
Curtis 
Dole 

Doraenlcl 
i'aiinia 


Jr. 


Hart.  Philip  A. 

Hanke 

Haskell 

Hatned 

Hathaway 

He  ms 

HoUings 

H\iddleston 

Humphrey 

Inoiiye 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Lon-; 

Mathias 

M  Gee 

MoGovera 

Metcair 

NAYS— 39 

Fong 

Garn 

Gold  water 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Jackson 

I  arnlt 

M«gnu8on 

tiaasfleld 

McClallan 

McClur* 

McIntTT* 

Marg«a 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

.Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


Nelson 

Pearson 

Fell 

Percy 

Pro^miro 

Roth 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Young    . 


Pack  wood 


NOT  VOTING — 3 
Stevens  Taf : 


So  Mr.  Tunney's  amendnieivt  vnTS 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  nc:<t  rollcall  be 
limited  to  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.",  ^l.^^re 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  object. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Chiccti'n 
is  h:?ard. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
that  my  amendment  is  the  next  one  on 
the  list. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  modify  my  amendment 
and  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
if  this  modification  would  be  acceptable 
to  his  amendment  m  the  event  that  it 
is  accepted  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire  Set-- 
ator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Pre.'ident,  I  ac- 
cept the  Senator's  modification  as  he 
presents  it  at  the  desk  to  my  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  be  accordingly 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  nrodified,  i^;  a.s 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  last  page.  Insert  the 
foUowlng  Title  entitled,  'structural  Energy 
Conservation  Incentives." 

Section  1.  (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  present  national  energy  sources  are 
limited  and  the  capacity  of  the  national 
energy  supply  system  to  meet  future  demand 
Is  threatened; 

(2)  it  is  In  the  national  Intere.st  to  con- 
serve energy  by  moderating  the  demand  for 
fossil  fuels  and  by  improving  the  efficiency 
with  which  such  fuels  are  used; 

(3)  significant  energy  savings  for  the  Na- 
tion and  the  consumer  may  be  achieved  by 
appljring  existing  methods  of  energy  con- 
servation to  the  thermal  design  of  various 
residential  units  and 

(4)  it  is  an  Important  national  objective 
to  encourage  sound  Investment  practices 
which  improve  the  thermal  design  of  vari- 
ous residential  units  and  increase  the  use 
of  solar  energy  in  heating  and  cooling  sucii 
units. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  income  tax  credits  and  In- 
come tax  deductions  In  order  to  promote 
Improvement  of  the  thermal  design  of  vari- 
ous residential  units  and  to  promote  tlie 
use  of  solar-energy  devices  in  residences. 

INCOME  TAX  CBEDIT  FOR  CERTAIN   t  \F ENT)TTTrKTS 
RELATING    TO    THERMAL    DESIGN    OF    RESIDENCES 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  I\'  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
42  as  section  43  and  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  section  41  the  following  section: 
"Sec.  42.  Expenditures  Relating  To  Thermal 
Design  or  Taxpayer's  Residence. 

"(a)  OxmsAL  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  ft  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter 


'>1 1  an  amoiuit  equal  to  the  ordinary  and 
neco.ssf.ry  e.xpen.ies  paid  bv  a  taxpayer  dur- 
ing the  taxable  >e.ir  for  the  improvcmc-nt 
ol  the  theriuai  deoi-;u  of  any  re.  ;dei:tla;  -inlts 
by  that  taxpayer  tlirough  tiie  purcna..:e  o.t 
conventional  mattrlals  cr  '.iujugli  V.is  pur- 
chase o:  oolar  healing  ai\d  cooUi.g  eq'Jip- 
ii.eji', ; 

"(2)  ::n  amount  ccjUal  to  the  ordinary  and 
ne:pssary  expense.^  paid  by  a  taxpayer,  in- 
cluding a  contractor,  during  the  taxable  year 
lor  the  In.stall.tiiun  bj  fnat  ta.vpayer.  of  m- 
auUnion  and  caulkir.s;  materials  to  the  ex- 
tent thete  mateiials  exceed  in  the  amount 
the  speciacatloii!^  for  such  materials  In  the 
i;cpar,.ment  cf  H..u.nn3  ai.d  Urb;>.n  Devclop- 
nieat  Min.nium  Prcper'tv  Etar.slards.  aiid 
otcnn  windows.  „'.orm  cjc^,;;-,  and  solar  heat- 
ing iii.d  coollTJg  ec.uieir.D;;'..  in  auy  nr?v  resi- 
de ".ti.il  I! nit:  and 

"1^)  An  amount  ecual  to  il.e  ordinary  and 
necco^ary  expenses  p;»:a  ::;y  a  taxpiiyer  dr.r;:^' 
the  taxable  year  for  the  improvement  of  the 
iVierrijril  dearin  o:  nay  nc-v  cr  cxistin:;  ''om- 
rnercial  build.nt  by  that  t.ixpayer  through 
the  pui-i^a~e  of  conventional  ma*:erla!s  or 
ihrouLii  the  purcliase  of  solar  heatinrr  "j-.d 
corhnc  emiisrr.eri". 

"l.'^)  (1)  40  percent  of  ".le  rjnalified  in=:ula- 
t'.ou  expenditure"  for  conventional  material'^ 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  ,r.v  residence  to  the  extent 
that  .sucii  e.vp'.'nc-.  it  tires  do  not  <^>.cesd  3>iOO, 
plus 

•■(2(  20  percent  of  the  C4ualiaed  i:,;iu:E,tion 
expenditures  for  conventional  iriater.als  jiaid 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  t;ixab;e  year  with 
respect  to  sut  h  rtsidence  to  the  exient  that 
such  expenditures  exceed  «JoO:   and 

•(b!  GFNi-n.\L  LiMiT.^TtoN. — (1)  The  Credit 
allcvvcd  by  subsection  (a)  ahall  ':>e  limited 
to — 

'■iB)(li  40  percent  oi  the  iiUaUficd  sjIat 
enei^y  equipineiit  expenditures  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  dunr.g  the  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  any  residence  to  the  extent  li.at  such 
expe'.-.ditures  do  not  exceed  $1,000.  plus 
■  "(2)  20  percent  of  the  qu.ilifled  ins-lalion 
expenditures  paid  bv  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  willi  respect  to  sucli  resi- 
dence to  the  extent  that  such  expenditui-ea 
exceed  Sl.OOj  but  do  not  exceed  $2,000. 

"(3)  ApptrcATiON  with  other  credits, — Tlie 
credit  uUo^v-ed  by  subsection  (a;  shall  not 
exceed  liie  amor.i.l  of  Ike  'ax  nnpooed  by  thus 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  section  33 
(relating  to  foreign  tax  credit),  section  35 
(relating  to  partially  tax-exempt  Interest), 
section  37  (relating  to  retirement  i.icome), 
section  38  (relating  to  Investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property),  and  section  4i  (re- 
la' iii;;  to  contributions  to  candidates  for 
publ  ic  office ) . 

"(O  Carrtba.'K  and  Carryover  of  U">fusED 
Credits. — If  the  amount  of  tl-.e  credit  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  exceeds  tiie  limitation  provided  by 
sub.sertion  (r!i(2)  for  such  tax.^ble  year 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  'unused  credit  vear'i .  such  excess  shall 
be— 

"(1)  a  credit  carrybactc  to  any  ♦.ix.ible 
year — 

"(A)  durlug  which  the  p.ovtsions  of  Ihij 
section  are  in  eilect;  and 

"(B)  wliK'h  precedes  tlie  uuu.-H-d  credit 
year:  and 

"(2)  a  credit  carryover  to  each  of  the  4  tax- 
ible  years  lollD'Aing  tht-  unused  credit  year. 

"(d)    DEriNITIONS. 

"(1)  Conventional  materials. — For  pur- 
poseb  of  this  section,  the  term  "conventioual 
inaterlaU'  includes  caulking  materials  and 
insulation,  storm  windows,  storm  doors,  and 
such  other  mat«rlals  as  so  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Energy  Adm;ii;.-:r:itor  .liid  tiie 
f'ecrctiiry  of  HUD. 

"(.2)    Solas   hfat:-,-c   Avn   t  oolinc   ravip- 
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MENT. — For  p\iipo.se>.  of  this  section,  ihe  term 
■solar  hea'lng  and  cooling  equipmeni'  means 
any  solar  hea'liig  and  cooling  equipment, 
ioiar  electric  generation  devices  nnd  soVat 
tncru'v  .Tsslsted  hen  pumps,  which; 

'■(A)  meets  the  definitive  perform, mce 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
under  section  8  of  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-409:   88  Stat.   1073).";  or  i^hlch 

•■(B)  meet.-;  adequately  definitive  perfcirni- 
ance  criteria  to  be  certified  acceptable  for 
receipt  of  a  tax  credit  or  dedviction  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  HUD.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  take  such  appropriate  actions 
to  acceler.ite  the  development  of  "adequately 
definitive'  pertorir.,i:ine  criteria  to  allow  cer- 
tification of  such  equipment  by  not  later 
than  180  days  following  enactment. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  teiin 
residential  units  shall  Include  single  familv 
units  and  Individual  residential  units  within 
a  multifamily  .'•tructure. 

■•  (b)    The  table  of  sectirKs  for  .stich  subpart 
A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  42  and  In.serting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following  new  Items: 
"Sec.  42.  E.Kpenclitures    relating    to    thermal 

design  of  laxpavers  reairtence. 
Sei"    -43    0\erpaynient3  oi   la.x.". 

RtPOP.T 

(a  I  Ihe  Seore'.ury  of  tlie  1  rtM.-i'.uy  or  his 
delegate  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  In 
consultation  with  the  AdmliiLstrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  Such  report 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congre;;?  not  later 
than  September  15  of  ea'h  year,  beiiiunin'j 
v/lth  1976  include: 

(1)  Information  with  respect  to  the  ntuii- 
ber  and  amounts  of  credits  and  deduction.'; 
taken  under  the  amendments  made  by  the 
foregoiiiL'  provisions  of  thi.s  Act;  (2)  the 
nature  of  thermal  design  Improvements 
made  by  taxpaver>  wi'h  respect  to  their  prin- 
ciple residences;  i3)  'he  geographical  areas 
of  the  United  Stai,e.s  in  which  such  residences 
were  located; 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  ti,e  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  in  coniultation  v.i'h 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall — 

(1)  prepare  an  analysis  of  the  ener^v  sav- 
ings achieved  through  operation  of  such 
ameudment.s; 

(2)  coordin.. te  all  Federal  studies  of  in- 
centives to  con-^erve  energy  or  increase  the 
development  of  such  clean  and  renewable 
energy  re^»ources  as.  but  not  limited  to.  solar 
energy  policy  and  program  recommendations 
on  additions  or  changes  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Incentives  Program  (including  the  ta.x  credit 
and  tax  deduction  amendments:  and 

(3)  submit  interim  reports  in  conjunction 
with  the  report  of  Section  4(a),  Including 
findings  on  energy  savings  and  on  recom- 
mendatlou-s  for  incentives  modifications. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Ti'easury  shall 
prepare  guldellne.s  relating  to  Sec.  42(d) 
above  and  submit  these  to  Congres.s  for  ap- 
proval within  90  days  following  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

TECHNICAL    .*MEN-D."UENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  56(a)(2)(A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
imposiiton  of  minimum  tax)    is  amended — 

(1)  In  clatise  (iv)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
'"and'";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

""(vl)  section  42  (rel.^tlng  to  expenditures 
relating  to  thermal  design  of  taxpayer's  resi- 
dfncel;  and". 

(b)  Section  60fl6ib)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  income  tax 
liability)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
4" '■  and  lr:-e:tlng  in  lieu  thereof  "^l   find  4"2   . 

EFFECTIVE    DITl. 

Sit:.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  the  fore- 
Ejoiug  provisions  of  this  Act  shall   apply  to 


expenses  Incirred  dtirlug  taxable  years  be- 
ginniirg  after  December  31.  1974,  and  end- 
iiik,'  before  J.tnuarv  1.  rJ80.  Such  amendment.- 
shall  terminate  at  the  close  of  December  31, 
1979,  except  that  taxpayers  may  continue  to 
t.ike  credit  carryovers  a-s  provided  by  section 
42(d)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  o;' 
1054  I  relating  to  carryback  and  carryover  of 
UTiused  credit),  as  enacted  by  Section  2ia) 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  a-sk  unani- 
niou.s  consent  tliat  the  yea  and  na.v  vote 
on  my  amendment  be  vitiated  and  no 
vote  held  upon  it  since  it  is  now  included 
lit  the  amendment  of  the  Seiiator  from 
New  Mexi(.o, 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoul 
rb.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  Senator  ff-om  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  mutter  with  othei.s,  and  witJi 
the  understanding 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  Mispend  until  the  Senate  i.s  in 
order? 

The  Senators  will  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  LONG.  With  the  understanding, 
Mr,  President,  that  on  the  next  rollcall 
alter  2  minutes  the  5  minute  warning 
will  be  sounded,  I  ask  that  the  next  roll- 
call  be  limited  to  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  th-ere 
ob.iection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  aineiidment  ol 
tlie  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as  modi- 
fled.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  oider.  The  rollcall  will  be 
sii.spended  until  con\ersations  stop. 

Will  Senators  take  their  .seats  and  clear 
the  aisles?  The  rollcall  is  being  delayed 
by  conversations  on  the  floor. 

The  clerk  will  proceed. 

The  second  assistant  lefeislalive  clerk 
resumed  and  concluded  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aiuiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr,  Packwood) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr,  Ste- 
vens) are  necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Taft'  Is  absent  due  to 
Illness, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Taft> 
would  vote  "yea," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

|Rolli;iU  Vote  No.  ;)5  Leg.] 


Abourei'k 

.Mien 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Brooke 

Buckle  V 

B5-rd,  Robt :  I  f 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Dole 

Donien;.  . 

Fanniij 

Ford 

Oitrn 

vjOldw&ler 

Gravel 

Gnifia 


YEAS— 04 

Hansen 

Hart.Gyry  W. 

Hart,  Philip  .\. 

Hattield 

HathawBv 

Hollings 

Huniphr>-\ 

Inoxiye 

Jacltsoii 

Javits 

Keunetiv 

LaNalt 

l.eahy 

Mi>"-;nusoi, 

Manstltid 

Mathias 

McClellPii 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mrlmvre 

Mttcplf 


Mondale 

IMontoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Peil 

Randolph 

Hiblcotr 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Huyh 

Scott. 

WlUinin  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Thurmond 
Tower 
'I^mney 
Williams 
Young 


B.irtleti 

Bellnion 

Bentstn 

Bideii 

Brock 

Buiiipei 

Burciick 

Bvrd, 

Harr.v  F 
Chiles 
Curtjs 


Pa.k^'<X(d 


NAYS— 32 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Kong 

G'enu 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddles' on 

JohnsH'ii 

Loni; 

NOT  VO'lING- 
Stevens 


Monrn  n 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Percy 

Frotcmiro 

Roth 

Stennts 

Stone 

S.vming'or. 

Talmadrre 

Weickev 

-3 
Taft 


So  Ml.  DoMENicrs  amendment,  us 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Haskell  > .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr,  Javits).  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
STEvrN.s  I  are  necessai"ily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senatoi 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  lo 
illness. 

I  furUier  announce  tiiat,  if  p!t.>eiu 
iuid  voiing,  tiie  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr, 
Taft  I  would  vote  "nay," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59. 
iKiys  .37,  as  follows: 

[Rollrall   Vote  No.   96  leg.) 
YEAS— 59 


Abo'i;  r.  J 

B;>ker 

B;ivh 

Beall 

Bcntsii; 

Bicieii 

Brooke 

Bunipe- 

Burditk 

Case 

Churcl' 

Clark 

Cransli.i 

Culver 

Dole 

Efigletoi 

Ford 

Glenn 

Grave: 

Crittiii 


Alien 

B.irtleti 

Bellnioii 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  ¥..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Curtis 
DouieiiK  1 
Eastlnmi 


H.irt,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hiirlke 

HaskeU 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

.lackson 

.tavits 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Math!  as 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NAYS-  37 

I'.inniii 

h'ons 

c;arn 

Goldwater 

Hansen 

Hattteld 

Helms 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Lax  alt 

Long 

McCIellan 

McClure 


Monloya 

Morgan 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Fastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Pro-'inire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

S  -hweiker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tuuney 

We'cker 

Williunis 


M -lutyre 

Moss 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Scott. 

William  1- 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stone 
Ta  madge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Younq: 


NOT  VOTING-  3 
PaekH00<l  Stevens  Taft 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  mo\i  ;o 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  ^''a.s 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  186,  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chali-  state  the  title  of  the  amendment? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  title 
of  the  amendment  is  "Congressional- 
Cabinet  Salary  Conti-ol." 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  may  we 
iiuve  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  Sen- 
■  te  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
-till  Members  conversing  In  the  aisles. 
May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  pursu- 
ant to  the  rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
■'^ill  suspend  until  all  the  Senators  have 
taken  their  seats. 

The  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Chair  is  going  to  have  to  speak  more 
loudy.  Some  of  the  Senators  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  exercising  his  voice  as  far  as  one 
can  be  amplified  by  a  microphone. 

The  clerk  will  now  proceed. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tafti  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tafx)   would  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  result  was  annouiuecl-yefis  19, 
nays  77,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  V^ote  No.  07  Leg.) 
YEAS— 19 


A:l(-n 

Garn 

Nunn 

Brock- 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Stone 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Symington 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Laxalt 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClure 

Thurmond 

F.tnniu 

Morgan 

NATS— 77 

Abourew:k 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Baker 

GrlfBn 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hart,  Philip  A, 

Moss 

Beall 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bellmon 

HaskeU 

Nelson 

Bent^en 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hollings 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Hruska 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Randolph 

Cauuou 

Inouye 

Riblcoff 

Case 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Chiles 

Javits 

Scott,  Hugh 

Church 

Johnston 

Scott, 

Clark 

Kennedj 

WUllam  L 

Cranston 

Leahy 

.Sparkman 

Culver 

Long 

Staflord 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Domenici 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Matbias 

Tower 

Eastland 

McCIellan 

Tunney 

Fong 

McQee 

Weicker 

Ford 

McGovern 

WUliams 

LJleun 

McIntiTe 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 

3 

r.ukuood 

Stevens 

Taft 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  On  this 
t  ote  there  were  19  yeas  and  77  nays.  The 
amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator \^111  state  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Would  it  be  in  order  to 
-suggest  that  those  who  voted  for  thlg 


amendment  voluntarily  comply  with  it, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  lost? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  not  be  In  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
I  do  so  without  impugning  the  motives  of 
any  Senator  and  certainly  with  no  disre- 
spect for  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment.  The  question  is  this:  Is 
there  anything  in  the  present  Federal 
laws  that  would  prohibit  any  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  from  tumh^back  all  of  nis  salary 
of  $42,500  «  year,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
to  the  Federflf  Treasiur? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  there  is  nothhig  what- 
ever. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can  do 
that  and  get  a  charitable  deduction  for 
up  to  50  percent  of  their  total  income 
that  the^dOhate  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right.  So 
any  Member  of  either  body  who  desires 
to  return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  a  por- 
tion of  his  salary  or  all  of  it,  can  do  so 
without  any  legal  Inhibitions  or  prohibi- 
tions? 

Mr.  LONG.  Notliing  v.'ould  prevent  him 
if  he  so  desired. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
that  point  also? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  1 
minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  to  be  yielded. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  may  have  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  2 
hours. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  may  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  fairness 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  those  Senators  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  appearing 
here  at  8  o'clock  this  morning  when  the 
Senate  convened  would  have  heard  the 
debate. 

The  amendment  was  offered  as  an  in- 
centive to  get  a  balanced  budget.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  that  said  a  Senator 
was  not  worth  a  certain  salary,  or  that 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  not  worth 
that  much.  It  was  offered  as  an  incentive 
to  work  for  a  balanced  budget,  a  disin- 
centive to  running  a  deficit,  and  I  resent 
this  ridicule  of  any  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  they  offer  amendments  in  good 
faith.  There  are  many  of  us  who  would 
gladly  offer  this  amendment  if  it  pro- 


vided an  incentive  to  bring  about  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Now,  of  course,  we  can  all  make  any 
charitable  contributions  we  wish,  but  I 
believe  we  should  extend  the  right  to 
every  Senator  not  only  to  offer  amend- 
ments as  he  chooses,  but  to  vote  as  his 
conscience  dictates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
has  expired, 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  10  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS,  Mr,  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  sincerely  regrets 
that  he  obviously  has  stepped  on  the  toes 
of  some  of  the  big  spenders  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr,  President,  a 
parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  hear  again  the  result  of  that  last  roll- 
call? I  think  it  came  out  over  100  votes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Regiilar  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  am  sincere.  I 
think  it  came  out  to  107  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Apparently  the  correct 
vote  was  19  yeas,  77  nays, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG,  Regular  order,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  No.  195  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  i-oll. 

The  second  assistant  legL-^lative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood' 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annomice  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea," 

The  result  was  announced — .%cas  30, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  08  I-ck] 
YEAS— ;^0 


Benusen 

Fannin 

McClure 

Biden 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Brock 

GrlfBn 

MOS.S 

Brooke 

Hart,  Philip  A, 

Mu.«Kie 

Burdicl: 

Haskell 

Pel! 

Case 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Clark 

Javlta 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Long 

Stone 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

NAYS— 6G 

Williams 

Abourezk 

Church 

Helms 

Allen 

Culver 

Hollings 

Baker 

Dole 

Hruska 

Bartlett 

Domeiiiri 

Huddleston 

Bayh 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Beall 

Fong 

Inouye 

Bellmou 

Ford 

Jackson 

Buckley 

Gam 

Johnston 

Bumpers 

Glenn 

Kennedy 

Byrd. 

Goldwater 

Laxalt 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hansen 

Leahy 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Magnuson 

Cannon 

Hartke 

McCIellan 

Chiles 

Ha'haway 

McGee 
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Mclntvr* 

T^roxmlre 

StAfforti 

Metcaif 

Randolph 

Stennis 

Monriale 

K:b;coa 

Syrmn^win 

Uontoym 

Botb 

Ta:inadge 

Morgsia 

£  tiwtUker 

ThurmomX 

Xelsou 

ijcott,  H.i^h 

To-A-er 

r.-\z\n 

Prott. 

\VrtrkPr 

Past  ore 

WiUlamL, 

Your.i; 

Pe;tr80U 

Spark  miku 

NOT  voriVG- 

-3 

Prck^-ooa 

Str.-^ns 

Tart 

So  Mr.  Pebcys  aiuenclinent  w;is  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
vote  on  amendment  No.  37.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  tlie 
Seiiator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Uaihaway). 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.slstant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (A£r.  Packwood) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevkns^  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tafi«  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  annour.ce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aniiounced — yeas  24, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 

|Rol!caa  Vot«  No.  9.1  Leg  ) 
TEA.S— 2t 


Aboiire/k 

Gravel 

Matbiss 

Allen 

Hart.  G.I :y  V.'. 

McOm 

Bayh 

H«rtke 

McOoveru 

Ca£« 

Haskell 

Metcftlf 

Clark 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

CrBjistoii 

Hathawa^ 

Montoya 

Culver 

Jackson 

Scbweiker 

ford 

Lout; 

-NAY.-.  — 72 

^  par  km  ail 

Baker 

G'.eun 

Nunn 

Bariieu 

Gold  water 

Pastore 

Eeall 

Gnffln 

1  earsoii 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hrtrt.  Philip  A. 

Percy 

Biden 

Helms 

Proxmlr« 

Brock 

HolUngii 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hniska 

Riblcoa 

BuckiPy 

HuddlestOii 

P.oth 

Biunpers 

Humphrey 

Scott,  Hiifh 

BurOick 

Inouye 

Soott, 

Bvrd. 

Javits 

WUlUnm  L 

Harry  P  .  Jr. 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Byrd.  Robe!  t  C 

.  I4enne<ly 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Lfxait 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Stone 

Church 

Magniison 

Symington 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Do.e 

McClellan 

Thunnonct 

rioineiilci 

McC'.u.'e 

Tower 

Eagieton 

Mclntyre 

Tunnev 

Eastland 

Morgan 

Welcker 

Fanuin 

Moss 

Williams 

Foiig 

Musk  if 

Yoang 

Garu 

N'elscii 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

P;i'f:AOod  Rrewrs  Taft 

So  Mr.  H.MiMWAY's  ainendniciit  was 
re.]ected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
iitor   from   Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^sk 
unanimous  con.'-ent  that  the  automatic 
quorimi  under  the  cloture  rule  be 
negated. 

The  PRESIDI:;g  OFFICER.  I.,  theie 
objection? 

Without  objection.  It  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  tlie  motion  to  Invoke  cloture, 
tiie 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  1  minute. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  30  seconds. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidcred. 


CTL'-NOr.  OF  REFERENCE— S.  IS-'Jl 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  be  dis- 
charged from  further  resixin^ibility  for 
S  1251,  a  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
feovemment  organization,  and  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  witii  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  <jf 
1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974 
Individual  Income  ta.^es,  to  increase  the 
low  Income  allowance  and  the  percent- 
age standard  deduction,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  certain  earned  hicome,  to  In- 
crease the  Investment  credit  and  the 
surtax  exemption,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  imder  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  having  expired,  pursuant  to 
rule  XXII,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  cloture  motion, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTtRE    MOTIOM 

We,  the  tmderslgned  Senators,  lii  accord- 
itiice  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  R\Ues  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  tbe  debate  upon  H.R. 
216(;,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  in- 
di'.  Idual  Income  taxes,  to  Increase  the  low 
Income  allowance  and  the  percentage  stand- 
ard deduction,  to  provide  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  income,  to  Inrren.-ie  the  investment 
credit  and  the  surta.r  exemption,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Ernest  P.  Hollings.  John  O.  ra.store,  Alan 
Cranston.  Prank  Church,  William  D.  Hatha- 
w.iy.  Rirhard  (Dick)  Sto;;e.  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson.  Floyd  K.  Haskell.  Thomas  P.  Eagle- 
ton,  Jobeph  R.  Blden,  Jr.,  Gary  W.  Hart. 
Quentih  N.  Burdick.  Abr.iham  Rlbicotl,  Vance 
Hartke,  Thomas  J.  McInt>Te,  Mike  UansAeld, 
OskXiifl  K.  Inouye,  Claiborne  Peil,  Lee  Met  calf. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que,<;tion  is.  Is  it  the  ."lense  of  the  Senate 
that  debate  on  H.R.  2166,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  a  lefund  of  1974  individual  income 
taxes,  to  Increase  the  low  Income  allow- 
once  and  the  percentage  standard  de- 
duction, to  provide  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  income,  to  increase  The  InN-est- 
ment  credit  and  the  surtax  •exemption, 
and  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  brought 
to  a  close? 

Tlie  yeas  and  na\s  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule.  The  clerk  v>  ill  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  tliat  tlie 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood >, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (M». 
Stevens)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  Is  absent  due  \o 
Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pi-ese:.: 
ond  voting,  the  Senator  Irani  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft*  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  83, 
uay&  13,  as  foilov.s: 


|Ro 

loan  Vote  No.  lOO  Ijpg  ] 

YEAS— 83 

Abourp7k 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

Baker 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Grlflln 

MoBdale 

Beau 

Haneeu 

Monioya 

Bellmon 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Morgan 

Bentsen 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Moss 

Biden 

H*rtk« 

Uuskte 

Brock 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Biickley 

Hatha  wn  v 

Pastore 

Bumpei-s 

HoUinss 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Hruaka 

P«ll 

Byrd,  Kbb.  : : 

C.  Huddleston 

Percy 

Cannon 

Hximphrey 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Ca.se 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Rlblcon 

Church 

Javits 

Roth 

Clark 

Johnston 

Srhweiker 

Cranston 

Kenneth 

S'-oU.  Hush 

Culver 

La.xalt 

Statrord 

Curtis 

Leahy 

.Stevenson 

Do;e 

Lont' 

Siore 

Domeni<i 

MHir'iiuwjii 

SymlnRToii 

r.Tgleiou 

Man.eneUl 

Tunney 

Panuiii 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Pong 

McClurc 

WiUianii 

Pord 

McGee 

Vo'U)?: 

Garii 

.MoGovera 

NATS— 1? 

Alien 

Goldwater 

Sparkman 

Bartlei! 

Helms 

S.ennls 

Bvrd. 

McClellan 

Talmadtie 

Harry  1-     ,)i 

.    Scott, 

Thurmonvl 

Casiland 

William  L. 

Tower 

NOT  VOTING- 

3 

Puikwood 

Stcvens 

Talt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  thi> 
vote  the  yea.s  are  83.  and  the  nays  arc 
13.  Three-fiftlis  of  those  duly  chosen  and 
suorn  having  voted  in  the  affirmativf. 
the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Wlio  yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ci',!l 
UiJ  my  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Iho 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 
At  ihe  appropriate  place,  In-ert  tlie  follow- 
ing ne-v  secti(jn: 

.'^:.f.       .   LlMTI.^nO.N    ON    I,NDt7&Tni.-.L    Dlvxxoj  - 

ii£NT  Bonds. 

iui  Section  103(c)(6)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  exemption  from  Industrial  develop- 
ment bond  treatment  for  certain  small  h- 
=  ues)  Is  amended — 

(1)  hy  striking  out  "$1,000,000"  In  suh- 
parHbrapU  (A)  and  by  la.serting  in  lieu  then- 
i.f  ••$10,000,000  ■; 

I  J)  by  Etrlklng  out  subpar'agraplis  "  (Di, 
I  E I ,  ( P) .  and  ( G )  thereof. 

i')i  The  amenUment.s  matii  bv  .';ub.sectio:i 
i;i)  .-hall  apply  with  n-.sjject  to  obllgatiojis 
i.sMi-d  alter  tho  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.Ur. 

Mr.  SPARKM.A.N.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  make  a  verj-  brief  statement  on 
this  matter. 

This  amendment  'vvould  amend  tlie 
present  act  relating  to  the  tax-exempt 
Industrial  dev  -lopment  bonds.  There  is 
a  limit  on  it  now  of  a  mlUlon  dollars. 
These  bonds  are  tised  to  aid  local  devel- 
opment   comimnles   to   erect   buildiniL's 
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thiit  may  be  necessary  for  some  small 
I  ompany  to  occupy  and  to  carry  on  the 
iidustry.  It  is  essentially  a  small -busi- 
-o.-.s  measure. 

We  have  had  this  in  exL'^teiice  for  a 
'.Hi;  time.  The  figure  used  to  be  much 
liitilier.  Finally,  a  few  years  ago.  it  was 
:  dr.red.  There  was  a  .'oit  cl  formula 
■■  heviby  the  maximum  wvi-  set  iit  $10 
•iiiUii'ii.  and  there  wns  a  proviso  that 
i(  !>in  million  or  more  wexe  init  iito  it. 
Ukto  would  be  a  carryback'  pr  J.  so  forth. 

This  amendment  .simi>lifijs  it  and  sets 
li'.e  maximum  amount  at  "lO  niiV.icir.  thnt 
■  iUi  be  issued  for  these  s'".i!ll  bvisinesse';. 

Whiit  happens  is  that  a  locnl  commu- 
nity that  will  organize  a  lofftl  industrial 
."l-'f'.ic  y  may  issue  tax-ex'^tnj-t  bmids  for 
the  innpose  of  doing  v. hat  is  reressavy 
to  .trot  the  oomp.iny  started.  Ordinarily, 
ino.-it  of  those  companies  v.oM.'d  ha^  e  25. 
30.  or  5t)  employees.  As  I  .v.i.y,  it  is  essr^n- 
tii.lly  a  small-bushies.s  nmttn-. 

This  mav  sound  as  thout;h  it  would 
cost  the  Government  inc-tie.v.  but  actu- 
;illv.  it  would  make  mon-;y  iov  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  put  unetn.iU-.'ed  peo- 
ple to  work  in  small  busincs;;,  and  in  a 
\ftry  short  time  that  busine^^-  i\ould  be 
paying  taxes,  the  employees  uould  be 
])aying  taxes,  and  the  Go\einment.  in 
Hie  long  run,  would  not  lose  any  money. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  an  extensive 
statement.  That  is  the  t--ciKC  of  it,  as 
I  .see  it. 

Ml-.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pre-icUiit.  in  be- 
'aalf  (A  the  committc.\  v.c  iiiive  *o  op- 
;iose  this  amendnieni. 

Before  1968.  all  hoi.c's — .Str.te  niunici- 
,y,i\.  and  industrial  dcelouiaeut  bonds — 
wvve  tax  exempt.  In  1968.  t'riere  was  deep 
(  onoein  because  oi  the  wild  proliferation 
of  industrial  revenue  bonds.  So  Congress 
ch.^nged  the  law,  and  we  generally  said 
that  industrial  revenue  bonds  are  not  tax 
r-;empt.  but  we  made  t',\u  exceptions.^ 

First,  v,e  said  that  on  any  industrial 
bond  issue,  whether  it  be  SiO  million  or 
.jilOO  million,  the  first  $1  million  was  tax 
exempt.  Thus,  on  a  $100  million  bond  Is- 
-ue.  only  the  first  $1  million  was  exempt. 

Second,  we  said  that  if  the  total  issue 
(if  industrial  revenue  bonds  was  less  than 
s5  million,  then  that  total  issue  was 
exempt. 

The  amendment  I  oppose  v.ould  pro- 
\ide  a  flat  $10  million  exemption  for  all 
industrial  revenue  bonds.  This  Is  the  rea- 
son why  we  oppose  this  amendment:  We 
all  know  that  our  cities  and  towais  are  in 
economic  distress.  Any  encoiuagement  of 
industrial  development  bonds  will  com- 
•pete  against  State  and  municipal  bonds. 
As  the  supply  of  all  types  of  bonds  goes 
up.  the  demand  will  remain  the  same,  so 
the  price  of  our  municipal  and  State 
bonds  will  go  down  and  interest  rates  will 
;.'o  up.  This  is  going  to  drive  up  the  cost 
to  all  our  cities  and  States  in  trying  to 
finance  their  problems. 

Second,  industrial  developmeiu  bonds 

ere  invented  as  a  way  for  the  commun- 
ty  to  attract  industi-y.  Now,  virtually  all 
i:ie  States  have  these  bonds. 

I  recall,  during  my  years  as  Go\-ernor 
ii  Connecticut,  that  we  did  not  have 
;hese  bonds,  and  we  saw  some  of  the 
States  issue  these  bonds  and  lure  indus- 
try away  from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Mow,  Connecticut,  like  almost  every 
'ili-i-  State  in  the  Union,  Iips  bonds,  so 


that  advantage  no  longer  Is  there  for  my 
State.  Therefore,  there  is  no  longer  any 
incentive  for  a  business  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another,  because  all  our  States 
and  municipalities  have  this  privilege. 
Therefore,  the  community  is  buying 
nothing  for  the  investment  it  is  making. 

Tliird,  industrial  development  bonds 
are.  in  refility.  a  use  of  the  tax  code  for 
essentially  a  private  purpose.  Industrial 
development  bonds  are  not  backed  up  bv 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  tlie  State:;  nr 
municipalities.  They  are  backed  in>  by 
the  economic  well-bciua;  and  lonu-terni 
proljts  of  the  industry  afltected.  Alt;  r 
the  bonds  are  paid  ofT.  tiie  priipcrty  i" 
cwiied  bv'  tlie  private  industry.  Gi'.eii 
tlie  economic  problem's  of  towns  and  cit- 
ies in  menting  their  day-to-day  respon- 
sibilities of  providing  bas?c  service' 
buildiner  schools,  and  other  basic  needs, 
tho  encouragement  of  more  industrial 
development  bonds  caii  only  r.urt  tov.  n.- 
and  cities  throughout  the  country. 

I  have  asked  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  for  the  fit;ures  on  the  revenue 
losses  under  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

They  say  that,  on  the  assumption  that 
$1  billion  of  these  bonds  ■would  be  issued 
each  year,  they  anticipate  the  following 
losses  to  the  Federal  Treasury:  in  1975, 
$520  million:  in  1976,  $62  million;  in 
1977,  $108  million;  in  1978.  $1.50  million; 
in  1979,  $240  miUlon. 

What  we  are  doing  is  laboi|ng  mider 
a  delusion  that  this  is  going  to  help  any 
municipality  or  State  to  create  jobs. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  lure  Industry 
away  from  one  locality  to  another.  But 
that  is  pretty  rough  to  do  now,  because 
every  municipality  is  the  same.  So  we 
•will  have  private  industiy  shopping 
aroimd  for  where  they  can  buy  or  have  a 
building  built  for  them  cheap,  giving 
them  a  competitive  advantage  with  other 
industries  in  the  same  field. 

I  think  that  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
after  having  looked  at  the  prolifei-ation 
of  these  industrial  bonds,  cut  it  back  to 
$1  million  and  put  a  cap  on  it  of  $5 
million,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
Congress  now  to  change  its  policy  to  go 
back  to  $10  million. 

It  would  hurt  many  communities,  bring 
no  basic  gains,  and  at  the  same  time, 
involve  a  very  substantial  loss.  So,  in  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
oppose  that  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  very  eloquent  and  persuasive, 
and  he  Is  equally  eloquent  and  persua- 
sive when  he  Is  wrong — which  is  not 
often,  but  this  time  he  Is. 

An  abuse  did  arise  in  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  and  some  of  them  were 
issued  for  $90  million.  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  put  a  cap  on  it.  With  the  added 
cost  growing,  that  cap  is  inequitable.  It 
ought  to  be  raised  to  $10  million.  Tliat 
is  om*  case. 

Classically,  over  the  years,  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  Treasui-y  have  a  clas- 
sical opposition  to  this.  But  at  this  time, 
we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  creat- 
ing jobs  and  activity  over  the  country. 
Are  we  going  to  do  all  of  that  w  ith  Feci- 
eral  credit?  If  the  Small  Busine.'^s  Ad- 
ministration lends  money  for  a  local  in- 


dustry, it  costs  the  Treasury,  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  guarantees  a  loan  for 
■some  soi-t  of  development,  that  odds  to 
the  debt  of  the  countrj'. 

What  tliis  amendment  does  is  permit 
localities  to  u-se  their  credit  to  provide 
an  industry.  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  guarantee  it,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  lend  the  money. 

It  i.>  not  a  question  of  pirating  in- 
dustiies  from  one  State  to  the  other. 
That  h  an  old,  worn-out  argument.  That 
mifiht  have  had  some  validity  25  years 
ago.  but  it  has  not  now.  I  can  give  an 
illustration  of  the  use  of  this. 

We  have,  in  my  home  town,  which  is 
a  town  of  2.600  people,  a  meatpacking 
]5lant.  It  provides  jobs  for  about  60  peo- 
ple. The  farmers  built  it.  They  voted 
re^■enue  bonds  to  do  so.  They  are  paying 
off  their  bonds.  There  was  not  the  slight- 
est v.ay  that  the  Federal  Grovernment 
could  lose  anything  on  it.  The  feedback 
of  payroll  taxes  and  income  taxes  from 
those  60  people  employed  has  meant 
much  to  the  Federal  Govenimcnt.  They 
used  local  credit  at  a  time  when  the 
burdens  on  our  Federal  Government  are 
so  great. 

This  amendment  was  considered  in  the 
committee  and  was  voted  down — but  not 
unanimously,  by  any  sense.  When  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
says  he  speaks  for  the  Committee  on 
Finance  in  opiwsing  this,  he  does  not 
speak  for  me. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  think  I  speak  for  the  ma.iority 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman. 

Ml'.  CURTIS.  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 
did  not  so  state. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes.  the  ConnniUee 
on  Finance  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  no.  the  distinguished 
Senator  said  that,  si^eaking  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  he  opposed  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  chaiiman  a.^ked 
me  if  I  -would  oppose  this  amendment 
for  the  committee.  I  suppose,  speaking 
for  the  chairman — I  do  not  know  how  he 
is  going  to  vote.  He  asked  me  to  speak 
against  it.  I  do  not  speak  for  the  Senator 
I  think  the  Committee  on  Finance  voted 
it  down.  I  think  if  the  vote  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  was  negative.  I  can 
.say  that,  speaking  for  a  ma.iority  they 
turned  this  down. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  may  speak 
for  the  majority  who  voted  that  way. 
but  there  were  six  of  us  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  who  voted  for  it.  It  was 
a  public  session.  I  assume  that  the  rea- 
son the  chairman  turned  the  opposition 
over  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  opposed  it.  I  think  tliat  is  the  proper 
way  to  handle  this. 

Mr.  President,  this  v  as  not  opposed 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance— far  from  it.  It  does  not  involve 
Federal  Government  borrowing,  or  Fed- 
eral Government  credit,  it  does  not  in- 
volve Federal  Government  guarantees. 
The  loss  in  revenue  is  greatly  exagger- 
iited.  It  allows  for  no  feedback  of  addi- 
tional revenue  by  reason  of  the  activity 
cf  the  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  rescr'o  ihe  leniainder 
':f  mv  time. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  move  to  table  the  amendment, 
but  I  shall  relraln  to  give  the  dlstln- 
KUi.O.ied  Senator  from  Alabama  whatever 
a<id;Lioual  time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  th^t. 
I  r-ihuU  w>pcaSc  very  briery. 

We  have  had  tliis  law  on  the  statute 
5'.^'.'k->.  as  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
Iroi.i  Connecticut,  for  a  good  many  year.s. 
Ii  has  operated  at  different  levels  and 
it  iii  true  tliat  v.hen  there  was  no  limit. 
I  tliink  there  were  some  cases  that  were 
really  abuses  of  ilie  power.  But  then  we 
limited  it  to  $10  million,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  iuvclviny  even  as  much  as  $50 
nuUion.  Then  we  cut  it  down  to  $1  mil- 
lion. Tlie  system  Is  still  theic,  but  it  is 
just  a  million  dollars  nov.'. 

There  aie  some  plants,  naturally,  that 
need  more  money  than  that.  I  wish  to  say 
tliat  over  the  years  that  we  have  had 
this  program  working.  I  have  never 
known  of  a  city  or  a  town  or  a  State  that 
objected  to  iL  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know 
from  experience  that  it  has  meant  much 
in  mAny  of  the  smaller  towns  and  com- 
munities, where  private  enterprise  came 
In  there.  They  were  not  moving  from 
somewhere  else.  Local  people,  ordinarily, 
were  the  ones  vkho  would  put  up  the 
building  and  start  the  operation  witli, 
as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  pointed 
out,  the  income  from  those  workers  be- 
coming taxable,  tlie  profits  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  buiines.s  becoming  profit- 
able, and  they  have  been  profitable  ap- 
erations  for  the  localities  in  which  they 
operated. 

Mr.  President,  tliere  never  was,  to  m>- 
knowledge,  any  plant  seduced  away  from 
another  area.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
lor  '  operation  by  local  people,  this  is  it. 
It  means  much  to  the  communities,  it 
means  much  to  the  workers  who  get  em- 
ploymient  there,  and  it  means  much  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  too. 
because  they  do  not  put  out  any  money. 
But  they  do  start  getting  money  from 
the  operations. 

I  very  sU'ongly  advocate  tlie  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  say  tliis  v.'ith  ref  ei'ence  to  some 
statement  made  aixmt  the  Senator  from 
Ckinnecticut.  Let  me  say  in  all  fairness 
to  the  chaiiTnan  of  the  committee  that  he 
told  me  that  he  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  handle  this  on  the 
floor,  because  he  had  been  In  opposition 
In  the  committee.  So  that  Ls  quite  under- 
standable in  that  respect. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Just  two  words,  Mr. 
President.  The  Ti-easui-y  Is  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Pre&ident,  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  '  putting  the  Question) . 
The  ayes  appear  to  have  it,  and  the  mo- 
tion Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  f..,k  for  a  division,  Mr. 
Piesident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
sult has  been  announced,  and  the  re- 
Quebt  is  not  in  order. 

The  Chair  i^ecogni^es  the  Seaator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Fi^iikient.  I 


^ieId  myself  such  time  as  I  may  rcQuire. 
It  will  not  be  too  long.  I  sliall  not  speak 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  Vi.Le  for  this 
bill,  but  at  the  time  of  voting,  the  Senate 
w  ill  probably  be  too  basy  for  me  to  make 
any  remarks.  I  just  want  to  say  a  few 
things  about  wliat  we  are  doing. 

I  was  thinking  last  night  about  ail  the 
different  things  tiiking  place  in  tliis 
country,  and  around  tliis  world  in  rela- 
tion to  tliis  country,  and  tlie  Question 
came  to  my  mind.  What  has  happened 
to  my  country? 

Let  me  tiy  to  explain  v. l;y  I  shall  \otu 
against  tliis  piece  cf  legislation.  To  be- 
gin with,  It,  was  suggested  first  by  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States  as  u  way 
to  end  a  recession — not  a  depression,  be- 
cause we  are  not  in  that  yet — a  way  we 
thought  might  attack  inflation;  but  it 
has  no  bearing  at  all  on  inflation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  understand  the 
thinlcing  bcliind  the  suggestion  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  put  people  to 
work  and,  by  putting  Fedei'al  money, 
which  is  really  the  people's  money,  Into 
jobs,  that  tliey  can  prevent  a  depression 
or  cure  recession. 

Mr.  President,  this  all  came  about  back 
about  1934  when  an  Englishman  who 
later  became  a  lord.  John  Keynes,  came 
to  this  country  in  the  middle  of  our  de- 
pression. He  is  the  one  who  suggested 
the  full  employment  approach,  the  idea 
that  tlie  Federal  Government  can  always 
save  the  economy. 

He  is  the  one  who  talked  our  comitry 
Into  going  off  the  gold  standard.  And  I 
must  say,  Mr.  President,  hi  spite  of  what 
some  people  think  and  ui  spite  of  what 
I  have  heard  on  this  fioor.  this  approach 
had  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  depression 
of  the  1930  s.  I  know  something  about 
that  depres^on.  I  was  riuining  a  business 
at  tiiat  time.  Tliere  weie  17  million  people 
out  of  work  in  1939.  At  one  time  there 
were  almost  20  million  people  out  of 
work,  in  a  w<;ik  force  less  tiian  half  what 
It  Is  today. 

The  only  thing  tliat  paved  the  depres- 
sion In  the  1930s  was  tlie  coming  of 
World  Wai-  U.  The  whole  concept  of  Key- 
nesianlsm  has  proved  to  be  disastrous 
every  place  it  has  been  tried.  Is  has  prac- 
tically bankrupted  England,  and  is  oa  tiie 
way  to  benkrupUng  our  country,  because 
what  has  happened  as  a  result  of  this 
false  idea  tiiat  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  something  about  the  economy  is 
that  we  have  increased  om"  credit  by  over 
400  percent  in  the  last  10  years,  while  at 
Uie  same  time  we  have  only  increased  our* 
productivity  by  about  28  percent. 

Otir  credit  has  been  increased  by  the 
printing  of  paper  money,  money  that 
has  absolutely  no  value  at  all.  A  dollar 
In  my  pocket  is  only  worth  what  you 
think  it  is  when  you  and  I  get  to  talking 
about  something  I  might  buy  from  you.  It 
has  no  gold  behind  it.  It  is  absolutely 
worthless  except  as  a  means  of  barter, 
hort  of  like  the  shells  that  tiie  Indians 
used,  wampum  or  something  like  that, 
which  had  nothing  behind  it  but  what 
someone  thought  it  was  worth. 

We  have  added  to  our  deficit  year  after 
year  alter  year,  under  the  mistaken  Idea 
tliat  if  we  keep  on  doing  it,  some  day 


the  economy  Is  going  to  grow  so  greatly 
by  it  that  all  of  the  deficits  will  be  paid 
back. 

This  Is  absolutely  wrong,  Mr.  Frci,i- 
dent.  As  I  said.  I  saw  thi^  tried  in  the 
1930s,  and  I  saw  it  fall.  The  only  time 
that  you  can  apply  the  Keyncsian  theory 
to  economics  and  have  it  work  is  dming 
wartime,  and  this  is  the  first  time  we 
have  been  out  of  a  war  economy,  now, 
since  1939.  The  moment  we  began  to  look 
like  we  would  got  out  of  it  and  did  not 
take  proper  steps  to  get  back  on  some 
.-.ound  basis,  this  econ.nny  of  oui-s  .started 
into  trouble.  V/e  are  still  in  It.  And. 
wliilc  tlii,s  bill  may  have  some  little  effect, 
it  is  not  going  to  have  the  effect  that 
poopls  In  this  body,  the  Congress,  or  the 
Preside.it  think  it  will  have. 

I  have  sat  here  on  this  floor  and  I 
have  listened  to  free  enterprise  beinri 
castigated.  I  have  listened  to  the  whole 
concept  of  om*  economy  being  torn  apart. 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  there  is 
only  one  way  in  the  world  this  country 
can  produce  money.  That  is  to  produce 
profit,  to  produce  enough  profit  so  that 
the  company  can  reinver.t  a  part  of  that 
profit  In  new  structures,  new  equipment 
new  ideas. 

I  hear  It  stated  here  that  this  bill 
for  $30  billion  will  create  new  jobs.  Sure 
It  will;  worthless  jobs  that  mean  nothin:, 
to  our  economy.  Perhaps  it  will  aLo  cre- 
ate some  ta.\  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  have  t  ■ 
take  the  full  blame  for  the  st^le  of  in- 
flation In  this  counti-y  and.  yes.  around 
tiie  world,  because  many,  many  countrie> 
have  pinned  then*  cuirency  to  om-  dollar, 
and  they  are  now  realizhig  that  was  a 
false  pin,  and  If  there  was  any  way  to 
get  out  of  it.  believe  me.  they  would 
In  fact,  we  see  the  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries now  attempting  to  do  that. 

So,  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  measure,  because  it  Is  not 
going  to  do  what  we  thhok  It  will.  Wo 
have  seriously  damaged  some  Important 
parts  of  our  economy — though  not  £.n 
seriously,  probably,  as  we  would  have  i: 
we  had  not  followed  the  advice  of  tlio 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Manst ield' 
yesterday  and  sort  of  gotten  this  thin« 
back  on  a  decent  track. 

As  an  example  to  sliow  what  Is  cau.'^- 
ing  me  worry.  I  sat  here  the  other  night 
and  heard  distinguished  Members  of  thi.-^ 
body  plead  to  take  $4  bHUon  out  of  the 
general  fund  to  pay  Increases  In  social 
security.  If  It  Is  good  for  the  social  se- 
curity recipient,  let  me  remind  you,  ii 
is  good  for  every  retired  civil  sei'vant. 
everj'  retired  military  man,  and  eveiT  re- 
tired person  who  has  ever  been  connected 
with  the  Federal  Government.  If  we  had 
done  that,  we  would  have  opened  a  door 
to  what  I  believe  would  have  been  com- 
plete disaster.  Mr.  President,  I  may  be 
wrong,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  I  am. 
but  If  we  face  a  deficit  this  year  that 
approaches  $40  blUion  or  $43  billion,  and 
then  look  at  an  $80  billion  to  $100  bil- 
lion deficit  next  year,  I  have  to  make  the 
prophecy  that  this  country  will  not  re- 
main scdvent  for  5  more  years,  and  we 
will  see  total  national  bankruptcy.  There 
Is  no  other  way  to  go.  You  cannot  do 
that  in  business,  you  cannot  do  It  in  youi' 
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private  lives,  and  there  Is  no  way  to  do 
it  in  government,  particularly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
ciistinguished  Senator  yi^d? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 
Ml-.  CURTIS.  I  commend  my  colleague 
.or  liis  statement.  The  estimate  of  an  $80 
billion  deficit  for  next  year.  I  am  sure, 
was  based  upon  an  estimate  that  this  tax 
reduction  would  be  much  more  modest 
tlni  it  is.  So  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  not 
a  vote  to  support  an  $80  billion  deficit, 
but  more  likely  about  a  S95  billion  or  a 
$96  billion  deficit 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  to  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Nebraska,  because 
I  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
almost  certain  passage  of  some  health 
bill  this  year,  that  could  in  itself  range 
from  a  few  billion  dollars  to  as  high  as 
$60  billion  or  $70  billion. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  I  have  the 
floor,  and  I  have  spoken  about  this  bill 
I  would  like  to  mention  some  other  things 
that  bother  me  today  about  the  direc- 
tion our  country  has  taken. 

It  was  sickening  to  me  to  read  the 
paper  last  night  to  see  that  Hue  has  been 
evacuated,  when  we  fought  like  tigers 
three  times  to  save  Hue.  It  bothers  me 
to  see  coming  true  what  I  prophesied  a 
year  ago  that,  without  continued  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  United  States.  South 
Vietnam  would  go  down  the  tube.  This 
does  not  bother  me  just  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  South  Vietnam.  It  does  con- 
cern me  because  I  think  under  two  Presi- 
dents and  one  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
was  the  worst-conceived,  worst-fought 
war  in  tlie  history  of  warfare,  and  I  hope 
to  be  around  when  the  proper  tails  are 
pinned  upon  the  people  responsible  for 
that.  But  that  is  beside  the  point. 

We  now  see  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  being  pushed  back  into  an  al- 
most defenseless  position  In  Saigon, 
without  naval  power  to  speak  of.  with 
limited  airpower.  and  with  the  United 
States  of  America  saying  "no"  to  what 
is  a  moral  commitment. 

Now  we  are  In  South  Vietnam  because 
President  Eisenhower  promised  them  we 
would,  and  we  kept  our  word.  Three  dif- 
ferent Presidents  or  four  different  Presi- 
dents have  promised  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  monetary  aid. 

Now.  we  are  not  giving  It.  What  does 
that  do?  I  think  it  almost  certainly  seals 
the  fate  of  South  Vietnam.  It  certainly 
seals  the  fate  of  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
and  now  we  have  Thailand  trying  to  get 
us  out  of  that  country.  I  will  say  to  my 
colleagues  when  that  domino  of  Thailand 
begins  to  teeter,  we  are  going  to  be  asked 
to  answer  the  $64,000  question:  What  do 
we  do  about  the  defense  of  Southeast 
Asia,  because  if  Thailand  falls,  and  we 
lose  the  isthmus  of  Thailand,  we  will 
deny  oil  to  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean  as  It 
comes  from  the  Middle  East.  I  hope  I 
am  wrong. 

What  bothers  me  is  I  have  been  right 
too  doggone  often.  Maybe  I  ought  to  go 
someplace  where  I  cannot  think.  But  I 
see  these  things  In  the  paper,  I  listen  to 
tliem  on  television,  I  listen  to  debates  on 
the  floor,  and  read  the  Record  of  what 
is  going  on  In  the  other  body,  and  I  am 
worried. 


Now  we  see  Portugal  going  Communist. 
A  great  newspaper  like  the  New  York 
Times  cannot  see  anything  wrong  with 
it.  What  do  we  do  about  a  refueling 
base  in  the  Azores?  I  happen  to  have  been 
stationed  out  there  during  part  of  World 
War  II.  I  saw  that  base  start. 

We  never  could  have  supplied  Israel 
without  Portugal's  help,  and  to  my 
friends  in  this  body  who  are  devoted  to 
the  protection  and  defense  of  Israel, 
write  it  off  if  Portugal  comes  under 
communism  this  next  week.  Yet  we  have 
not  heard  one  word  about  this  from  our 
Secretary  of  State.  Of  course.  It  is  kind  of 
hard  to  get  a  word  from  Aswan  Dam. 
Mayb3  he  ought  to  come  home.  We  have 
not  heard  one  word  coming  from  the 
President.  I  have  not  heard  anythins 
about  It  on  the  floor  of  this  body. 

Portugal  can— the  owTiership  of  Por- 
tugal by  the  Communists  can — deny  the 
6th  Fleet  the  use  of  the  Mediterranean 
almost  as  certainly  as  the  Soviets  can 
now  deny  that  6th  Fleet  its  use  because 
of  land-based  aircraft  surrounding  the 
whole  perimeter  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  few  days  ago  the 
beleaguered,  set-upon  CIA  revealed  that 
it  had  raised  a  Soviet  submarine.  Why, 
to  listen  to  some  of  the  press  and  the 
media  and  some  of  my  friends  in  this 
body,  in  Congiess,  some  of  my  friends 
downtown,  you  would  thmk  we  had  just 
burned  the  American  flag. 

I  think  this  is  probably  the  greate.st 
stroke  of  intelligence  that  this  country 
has  ever  pulled  off.  And  they  say,  "Oh. 
is  it  worth  $350  million?"  Who  knows? 
We  may  have  learned  enough  about  their 
warhead — whether  we  have  I  do  not 
know — to  be  able  to  say  that  we  can 
scrub  $2  billion  or  $3  billion  or  $4  billion 
orth  of  defensive  equipment  tliat  I 
have  been  battling  for.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  foimd. 

But  the  CIA  has  done  an  outstanding 
job.  And  yet,  morning,  noon,  and  night 
we  hear  that  something  Is  wrong  with 
the  CIA. 

If  I  had  been  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  only  had  a  tail  on 
10,000  people  In  this  country,  I  would 
have  been  a  little  upset  because  of  what 
I  see  In  this  town,  with  people  able  to 
sell  top  secret  documents,  steal  top  secret 
documents,  writers  in  our  press  telling  us, 
who  have  access  to  any  secret  that  we 
have,  and  are  willing  to  divulge  it.  I  think 
we  need  a  stronger  CIA. 

I  can  tell  Senators  this:  In  my  con- 
tacts in  this  field  around  the  world,  we 
are  losing  credence,  and  we  are  losing  it 
fast.  When  we  lose  top  men  in  the  CIA,  as 
we  have  lost  them  because  of  criticism, 
and  because  of  the  very  plain  fact  that  In 
that  business  you  do  not  stay  exposed 
very  long,  because  you  do  not  stay  alive 
very  long — ^when  we  lose  the  services  of 
men  like  we  have  lost  In  the  CIA,  we  have 
been  hurt.  This  bothers  me. 

We  now  have  a  Rockefeller  commis- 
sion studying  the  CIA.  I  am  on  a  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  studying  the  CIA.  The 
House  has  a  committee  studying  the  CIA. 
Now  they  want  to  appoint  three  more 
committees  to  see  about  the  submarine 
and  what  happened. 
It  is  getting  so,  Mr.  President,  that 


there  are  no  secrets  in  this  country.  No 
country  can  live  in  the  hostile  world  in 
which  we  live  today  without  Intelllgenca, 
intelligence  of  what  the  enemy  is  capable 
of  doing,  what  they  might  do  and  are 
cap.^ble  cf,  and  what  are  our  allies  w  illing 
to  do. 

This  is  what  bothers  me,  too.  Our  allies 
are  beginning  to  question  the  integrity 
pnd  the  hone-sty  of  our  country.  Why? 
Because  v.e  are  dumping  a  little  country 
like  South  Vietnam.  Not  of  much  impor- 
tance, you  sry.  I  happen  to  think  It  is.  but 
i-ome  cf  my  colleagues  do  not  think  so. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  worried,  and 
tho  f.nal  thing  that  bothers  me,  and  this 
all  adds  up  to  it.  is  a  very  obvious  loss  of 
confidence  among  our  people  in  our  form 
of  government. 

When  less  than  50  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple turned  out  to  vote  last  November,  we 
knew  what  it  meant.  Tiiey  have  lo.st  faith 
in  thi.s  constitutional  republic  that  is  the 
greatest  Government  ever  created  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth.  It  has  provided  more 
freedom  for  more  people  than  all  the  gov- 
ernments cf  all  time.  It  has  provided 
more  living  for  more  people  than  all  tlie 
govtrnment.s  cf  all  time.  I  am  not  scying 
it  is  perfect,  but  we  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing in  this  body  to  moke  it  more  under- 
standable arid  acceptable  to  the  ^eoiJle  cf 
thi.s  country. 

I  .suggest  that  when  we  go  on  the  ram- 
page.s  on  which  we  have  been  going  in 
the  past  week  relative  to  this  so-called 
tax  cut — and  I  know  people  honestly  be- 
lie\  e  it  w  ill  help,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
that  thought — when  we  are  looked  on.  as 
we  must  be  looked  on,  as  an  irresponsible 
group  of  people  by  our  fellow  citizens, 
I  think  it  is  time  wc  did  sometliing  about 
it. 

As  I  travel  all  over  the  United  Stt'tes, 
I  have  approached  over  500  good  men 
and  women,  as  dedicated  to  this  country 
as  they  can  be.  I  have  discussed  with 
them  what  we  as  a  Nation  are  doing,  and 
yet  something  is  not  working.  It  might 
be  leidershiii — I  doubt  it.  I  think  we  have 
able  leadership  in  this  body.  I  think  we 
are  engaging  in  far  too  much  politics 
about  what  is  going  on  in  our  daily  lives. 
I  do  not  thmk  we  are  candid  enough 
with  the  people.  I  do  not  think  we  tell 
them  the  truth. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  I  only  ex- 
pected to  get  up  and  tell  you  why  I  was 
not  going  to  vote  for  this  bill,  I  guess  I 
have  gone  on,  but.  having  voted  against 
cloture,  I  guess  I  am  allowed  to  say  some- 
thing once  In  a  while. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

AMENDMENT     NO,     27  3 

Ml'.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  275. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistarit  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  comniUtee 
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amendniem    insert    the   luUowing   utw   sec- 
tiona: 

S'c.     .  Increase  i.;  Pescintage  Standard  D:  - 
rrcnoN. 

(rt)  In<reasf — Subsection  (b)  of  eectloii 
■"■11  irelariiiE  to  percentage  standard  dediic- 
■■loni   if-  amended  to  read  as  fo^.\ov.-K : 

"ibi  Prr.irNtME  Stand'.^'D  Deductivs'. — 
The  i>eri.eataae  standard  dodiirtioji  i.s  an 
nmoun:  equal  to  16  percent  of  adhi-ted  uross 
ir.fome  bu:  noi  t<.  exteed — 

■•(1 1  1.3. iXH)  in  the  case  of — 

-(Ai   h  Joint  return  under  section  C013.  or 

*'iBi  b  sur\i\iiig  spt u-se  las  deimed  i«  sec- 
t:oii  2ia  I  I . 

•  i2i  »2.50O  in  the  c.ise  of  an  ludividuel 
■who  Is  not  mairiea  aiid  who  is  not  a  surviv- 
ing: "-poiise  ( as  so  def'-neci  i .  or 

■■<3»  tl.500  1!.  tiie  ciise  of  p  married  ladi- 
vlduai  filing  a  *eparme  return." 

ibi  CoNFor..>::Nc  Amlndmin  .  —  bubparrt- 
t,rcph  iB)  of  r-ection  s402imiil»  (relatiut; 
ff.  -A-.tfiholding  allovcaiices  ba-^ed  on  itemKed 
deduction'.)   i<  an-.er.ded  to  read  as  follow-: 

•'(B»  an  amotuit  equal  to  the  lesser  of  (ii 
16  percent  of  his  e^nmated  Vrtce^i.  or  (in 
}.3  fiOO  i*2  5W  m  the  (.:i>e  of  an  individual 
vho  i.s  not  married  (within  the  meininy 
of  section  1431  and  wiio  is  not  a  surviving 
.-pouse    {as   detjiied   in   section   2ia)))." 

ici  EntcrrvE  Date. — The  amendineuts 
icade  by  thi-i  settion  apply  v  iih  respect  to 
taxable  ye;ir-  bei;ini!l;ig  ul.er  Dt.ciiibe:  -ii, 
1974. 
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ANCt. 

13.    is   GENtR.lL..  — tStLtiOii    141  "C)     (lelit.li^ 

TT  Jc'Ti -income  allowance)  Is  amended — 

(li  by  striking  out  •si  300"  and  hisert- 
ing  in  lien  thereo.'  •■*1.8f>0':  and 

t2l  by  striking;  otu  sBoO  '  and  inscrtuit; 
in  lieu  ttiereof  ■■*9*X)  '. 

(b)  Conforming  AMtNDvihNi. — Section 
tj'jl2ia(ili  irel-ntln^  (.o  persons  requii'ed  to 
Uiiikt  reiuriis  ol  income)  ia  anended  bv 
-triiijiii:  O'-j:  '^2.050"  tach  place  tiiac  ;:  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■  J2  -t.^o  . 
:i:id  by  -trilcint'  cut  "  82,80<j"  each  place  thftt 
it  appears  anci  lr»*rMng  ;n  lien  Thereof  '  -^i  • 
■<(^y  . 

tci  EirttiivE  Date. — The  amendment.? 
inaae  bv  thi.«>  section  apply  wuli  respec-  to 
taxable  years  be^innn  ;^  a'Ter  Decenibt-i  31, 
li<74. 

Mr  MOND.ALI"  Mi'.  Piesidcnt  J.js 
bMencitnt-i.t  wol.1cI  restore  the  standard 
dt'ductioii  provisions  tliai  ve'e  conttiineci 
in  the  Hou-s*'  bill,  but  which  t^ere  dropp^'ti 
b^-  the  Senate  Committte  on  Finance. 

The  ameni  i.nent  would  guarantee  that 
nil  taxpaye;-  re':eive  a  tax  cut  under  the 
Senate  bill  at  least  as  large  as  the  one 
they  wotUd  hiave  received  under  the 
House  bill  Ma-t  \^ou!d  re<;-ei\e  a  .substan- 
tially larger  tax  cut.  There  is  a  fact  .sheet 
on  each  Senator ".s  desk  showing  in  detail 
tne  fffeC.  of  tiii.s  am'^ndnient  on  taxpay- 
ers With  different  incomes  and  dififeient 
family  size?. 

Mr  Preside!:!  I  a-k  tmanimoas  con- 
sent that  that  la(  t  .sheet  appear  inimedi- 
aiely  following  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
inark.s  it:  the  Recofd. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  oidered. 

I  See  exiiibit  No.  1  i 

Mr.  MOND.ALE.  Tii^;  if. enue  los^  from 
tin-  amendment  wouid  be  $2.97  billion. 

Duj'in;.'  Finance  Committee  considera- 
tion o!  H.R  216ti  I  oflfered  an  anif^id- 
ment  to  give  each  taxpayer  the  oj^tion  ol 
taiun^  either  a  .$200  credit  or  the  present 
$750  exemption  for  theni.sehe-  aiid  each 
of  their  dependents. 


My  intention  was  that  this  $200  op- 
tional credit  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
individual  rax  cut  provisions  in  the 
Hou.se  bill.  However,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  concerned  that  the  $6  bil- 
lion extra  revenue  lo-ss  from  simply  add- 
ing: the  S201I  op'ional  credit  to  the  Hou.sc 
bill  v.ould  be  too  large. 

Tne  comnuttee  therefore  decided  to 
.substitute  the  $200  credit  for  the  Hoiust; 
minimum  and  maximum  standard  de- 
duction provisions.  This  i-esullPd  in  an 
additional  revenue  los.s  of  only  $1  billion. 

In  seneial,  the  $200  optional  credit  i.< 
;i  more  effective  and  equitable  way  of 
granting  relief  to  a  broad  ranee  of  tax- 
payers than  the  House  .standard  deduc- 
tion provision:^. 

However,  .some  taxpayers  v,  ould  save 
l-^ss  in  taxes  under  the  Senate  bill  than 
they  would  ha\e  under  the  House  ver- 
sion. 

Single  taxpaNcis  and  married  couples 
Without  dependents  with  incomes  below 
$10  000  are  in  this  i  atepory.  So  are  many 
laxpa.'.eis  with  income.^  between  $12,000 
and  S20  000  who  n-t-  the  standard  deduc- 
tion. 

To  remedy  this  piublein.  the  amend- 
ment I  proiX)se  would  raise  the  minimum 
standard  deduction — low-income  allow- 
ance— to  $1,800,  increa.se  the  percentage 
standard  deduction  to  16  percent  from 
the  present  15  percent,  and  raise  the 
niax.nuun  standard  deduction  to  $2,500 
for  single  t.ixpayers  and  S.'^.O'^'O  for  joint 
leturns. 

The  percentage  arid  maximum  stand- 
ard deduction  provisions  in  this  amend- 
menf  are  identical  to  those  in  the  Hou.se 
version   of  H.R.   2166. 

Tne  minimum  standiuc!  deduction — 
or  low-income  allowance — however,  is 
lower.  The  Hou.-e  bill  raised  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  to  $1,900  for 
sinj?le  returns  ;ind  $2,500  for  joint  re- 
turns. My  amendment  simply  raises  it 
to  $1  800  U)i-  everyone.  It  is  now  $1,300. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONDALfc:  I  shall  yield  in  about 
2  muiutes,  when  I  complete  my  remarks. 

The  reason  lor  this  is  that  the  $200 
optional  credit  .serves  the  same  puiTJOse 
ior  which  the  low-income  allowance  was 
originally  designed — making  sure  that  no 
one  with  an  income  below  the  poverty 
level  pays  a  Federal  income  tax  on  In- 
come which  almost  by  definition  is  ab- 
.solutely  essential  to  their  .survival. 

Keeping  the  low-income  allowance  at 
$1,800  saves  approximately  $2  billion, 
compared  to  the  cost  of  simply  adding 
the  $200  OiHional  credit  to  tiie  House 
bill.  Almost  all  of  this  $2  billion  would 
oliieiwi.se  <Ai>  to  taxpayers  who  already 
receive  lai^e  tax  reductions  from  the 
$200  optional  credit. 

I  believe  the  standard  deduction  pro- 
VL^ions  111  tire  House  bill  repre-senl  a  valu- 
able improvement  in  our  tax  system. 
They  would  Kieaily  simiilify  the  task  of 
filling  out  income  tax  returns  each  year 
lor  millions  of  Americans.  Under  the 
House  bill.  It  i:,  estimated  that  more  than 
9  million  taxpayers  would  shift  to  using 
the  standard  deduction  and  away  from 
the  more  aifficult  task  of  llemiy.iiig. 

Tlie  higjier  standard  deduction  would 
also  ea.^e  the  tax  bm'den  substantially 
for   many    lnxi)ayers    eainii  fr    be'v.een 


$10,000  and  $20,000  who  do  not  own  their 
own  homes,  and  who,  therefore,  usually 
do  not  itemize  their  deductions.  With 
the  increasing  price  of  homes  and  high 
interc't  rates,  many  Americans  in  these 
Income  brackets  simply  cannot  afford  to 
buy  a  home.  Increasing  the  standard  de- 
duction would  enable  them  to  share  in 
some  m2a,surc  in  the  tax  benefits  our  tax 
system  provides  to  their  neighbors  who 
are  fortuiiiiio  enough  lo  own  their  ov  n 
homes. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  my  amend- 
rieni  rci)rcsent,-;  an  effective  melding  oi 
the  Hjuse  standard  deduction  provision- 
with  the  Senate's  $200  optional  credit 
If  we  aie  able  to  adopt  this  amendment 
on  the  floor  today,  it  shoilld  greatly  sim- 
plify and  exjjedite  consideration  of  this 
aspect  oi  the  bill  in  the  House-Senate 
conference. 

I  hope,  therefoie,  that  we  can  adopt 
the.se  constructive  House  provisions,  and 
help  speed  the  way  toward  a  quick  con- 
feren(  e  and  rapid  approval  of  this  much- 
needed  i.i^-  relief. 

Just  before  yielding  to  the  Senr.tM, 
irom  Neora.skr-.,  I  would  like  to  make  thi- 
jioiiit. 

When  the  bill  came  from  the  House  i; 
had  one  ma.jor  failure  which  was  quickly 
recognized  by  most  tax  analv.sts.  That 
was  that  there  was  a  gap.  There  was  no 
relief  for  Americans  who  itemized  their 
deductions.  There  was  a  liberalization  oi 
standard  deduction,  but  no  relief  for 
families,  usually  those  owning  home.s 
who  itemize. 

So  what  we  did  in  the  Senate  commit- 
tee was  to  move  t<j  correct  that  gap.  but 
in  moving  it  m  the  fonii  of  a  substitute. 
we  created  another  gap,  namely,  for 
tho.so  who  do  not  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions and  take  the  standard  deduction 

The  amendment  I  offer  now  would  take 
the  best  of  the  House  bill,  it  would  take 
the  best  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  combine 
them  so  that  there  is  relief  granted  equi- 
tably uj)  and  down  the  aicome  brackets 
bringing  most  of  the  relief  to  persons 
in  middle-  and  low-income  brackei- 
witiiout  having  notches  that  deal  unfairly 
with  people  in  low  income  brackets,  sin- 
gle taxpayers,  married  couples  withoui 
dependents,  oi',  unle.ss  we  change  this. 
taxpayers  who  can  benefit  from  the 
standard  deductions,  usually  because 
liny  do  not  own  their  own  homes. 
EXHiBrr  1 

KA'   I       .Sm  ,  I — MONDALE-HUMPHHFY-KlIlK  "I  I 

Amendment  No,  276 

rurpose--To    re.store    the    minimum    .iiui 
iiJU.Klmum     Htiiudard     deduction     provision 
I  uiitalned  in  the  House  ver-lon  oi  H.R.  21t>6 
but  dropped   Horn    the   F'inance   Coniinliiee 
\f-rslon. 

Etfef  I  -  '1  hi>   iiini-nclint-nt    will    aH.sure    iha" 
no  tax|i;tver  receives  a  tiix  reduction   uiide 
the    Senate    bill    lower    than    the    reduction 
t.'iut   would   have    been   received    iiiidtr   the 
Houfcfc  bill. 

C'o.-t_Ri-ieiHie  10S.S  ul'  $2  97  billion.  (  l!(74 
UK  nine  levels  ( 

Provi.sions— Iiii  re,i.-,cs  ihe  nilnlnmin  .st.md- 
(ud  dt-ductlon  (al.so  known  a^  ihe  low  Inconn 
uUowuiice)  to  $1,80U,  Increase!  the  perccntan*' 
.stiindard  deduction  to  18  percent,  and  the 
iii:iximum  standard  deduction  to  $2,5U0  for 
hiiiKl.'  peraona  and  $3,000  for  Joint  returns. 
Undt-r  Uiis  ainendnient,  therefore,  Uie  stand- 
aid  deduction  would  amount  to  if!  percent 
'>'   .     i.ivpmer',  adjusted   gros.s  inrome.   bn, 
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no  less  than  S1.8O0,  and  no  more  than  $2,500 
for  single  returns  and  $3,000  for  Joint  returns. 

COMPARISON  WITH  CURRENT  f^W  AMD  HOUSE  Bia 
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The  ^Tond::le  amendment  d6e.s  not  fu'.'.y 
restore  the  House  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion provision  because  it  overlaps  very  sub- 
:?  antiaUy  with  the  $200  optional  credit 
(Which  may  be  taken  In  place  of  the  $750 
i:eroona!  exemption)  added  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  Keeping  the  minimum  standard 
deduction  at  $1,800  Sives  approximately  $2 
billion  (compared  to  the  House  provision), 
almost  all  of  which  would  go  to  the  same 
taxpayers  who  already  receive  a  large  tax 
reduction  under  the  $200  optional  credit. 

IMPACT    ON     INDIVIDUAL    TAXPATESS 

The  attached  tables  show  the  tmpnct  of 
the  amendment  on  taxpayers  with  varying 
income  and  family  sizes.  However,  the  tables 
do  not  show  the  Impact  of  changes  In  the 
percentage  and  maximum  standard  deduc- 
tion, since  it  Is  assumed  in  the  tables  that  all 
taxpayers  have  deductible  personal  expenses 
of  at  least  17  percent,  which  exceeds  both  the 
current  (15'^.)  and  proposed  (16 '"t  )  per- 
centage standard  deduction  To  take  one  ex- 
.-.niple,  a  married  couple  with  no  dependents 
e.irnlng  $17,500  with  deductions  equal  to 
10  ir  their  income  who  now  take  the  standard 
deduction  would  sa%e  $225  In  taxes  if  the 
standard  deduction  provisions  In  the  pro- 
posed amendment  are  adopted,  but  this  sav- 
ing is  not  reflected  in  the  attached  tables.  In 
t;ie  tables,  the  tax  reductions  noted  result 
troni  the  following  provisions: 

House  bill — Increase  In  minimum  standard 
deduction  to  $1,900  for  single  returns  and 
*2,500  for  Joint  returns,  increase  in  percen- 
tage standard  deduction  lo  ICCr,  and  In- 
crea.se In  maximum  standard  deduction  to 
j.2.500  for  single  returns  and  $3,000  for  Joint 
returns. 

Finance  Committee  Substitute— $200  op- 
tional credit  in  lieu  of  $750  personal  exemp- 
tion, and  reduction  of  1  percentage  point  in 
tax  rates  applicable  to  first  $4,000  of  taxable 
income. 

Mondale  Amendment — Finance  Committee 
Substitute,  plus  $1,800  minimum  standard 
deduction,  16'"^  percentage  standard  deduc- 
tion, and  maximum  standard  deduction  of 
f2.500  for  single  retttrns  and  $3,000  for  Joint 
returns. 

The  numbers  In  parenthesis  Indicate  the 
Increase  (^  )  or  decrease  (— >  In  tax  reduc- 
tion—compared to  the  House  blU— under  the 
Finance  Committee  Substitute  and  the  Mon- 
dale Amendment, 
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12.500 1.261  71  199  (-^i:3M99  (.-i:S) 
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17,500 2,156  0  104  (-h  104)  104  i.i- 104) 
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MARRIED   COUPLE.  4  DEPENDENTS 
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5,000 0  0  0  0 
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35,000 5,8S$  0  40  (-i-40)  40  (^4P) 

40,000 7.373  0  40  (+40)  4u'  (4-40) 


Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

My  purpose  Is  to  make  clear  what  !s 
proposed  here. 

The  House  raised  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction  from  $1,300  to  $1,900,  It 
got  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  we 
adopted  the  Mondale  amenciment  which, 
in  lieu  thereof,  gave  taxpayers  the  right 
to  elect  a  $200  credit  instead  of  taking  a 
$750  personal  exemption. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Take  one  cr  tl-e  other, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  One  or  the  other. 

Now.  can  the  Senator  tell  us  what  the 
cost  was  of  the  Mondale  amendment? 


Mr.  .MONDALE.  $.5.9  biUion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  P.'raon.' 

Mr.  MONDALE.  $5.9  bUlion. 

Mr  CURTIS.  $.5.3  biilion. 

No",  wiiat  does  tire  Senator  rropcie 
to  do  at  tins  lime" 

Mr.  MOND.aLZ.  3:.:'T  bimon. 

Mr.  CURTI3  AdGit.onal.' 

Mr.  MOND.^LE,  That  is  ccrrect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  ether  wcrds,  ti.e  Sen- 
ator's an;cn(u.n-.ent  wou'-d  iiicrease  the 
.jSS  of  revenue  from  5.9  to  8.6? 

Mr.  MOND.\LE.  I  do  not  think  tl-.e 
Senators  antlunetic  i.s  ex.-.c'Jy  correct;, 
but  his  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Well,  whatever  .t  adds 
up  to. 

Mr.  MOND-\LE,  Yes.  and  there  must 
be  some  here  who  can  help  us  add  it. 
.       Mr.  CLT?.TIS.  '.V;-ll.  a  pretty  hish  fig- 
tire,  10  me. 

Mr.  MOND.U^.  The  Senator  w.Il  be 
;:leased  to  know  I  joined  with  the  Senate 
yesterday  and  today  in  closing  some  cf 
those  tax  loopholes,  sc  that  we  picked  up 
$3  billion  in  revenue 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  but  who  is  tills  ad- 
cLtional  money  going  to  go  to? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Pi-mcipally.  these  tax- 
payers: single  taxpayer-;,  married  couples 
Without  dependents,  and  Americans  be- 
tween SIO.OOO  and  $20,000  a  year  who  do 
not  itemize  but  take  tlie  standard  deduc- 
tion, and  usually  they  do  so  because  they 
are  renters  and  net  homeowners.  Those 
are  the  ones  who  would  ?et  the  benefit? 

There  is  a  table  on  the  Senator's  cesk 
tliat  shows  none  get  a  tremendous 
amount.  But  the  Senate  committee's 
work,  while  I  stronely  favored  it  because 
it  incorporated  my  opticn.tl  tax  credit, 
did,  upon  analysis,  ha.e  certain  fla-.'.s 
in  it. 

It  was  unfair  to  single  taxpayers  below 
$10,000  a  year.  It  was  unfair  to  .Americans 
who  do  not  itemize  their  deductions 
but  take  standard  deductions  and  it  was 
unfair  to  manied  couples  wthcut  de- 
pendents. 

We  are  tryme  to  distribute  it  a  little 
mere  fairly, 

Mr.  CURTIS,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senaror  that  I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

In.tsmuch  as  time  is  limited.  I  will  not 
ask  any  more  questions,  but  I  will  speui 
for  a  couple  of  minutes  on  mv  own  tim.e. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Pine. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Johnston  > ,  The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  55  minutes. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  .ve  have  a  imin'oer 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
Che  Senator 

Mr.  LONG,  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  debate 
under  the  Mondale  amendment  be  lim- 
ited lo  a  half -hour  to  be  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Well,  I  am  v.  A  going  to 
charge 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obieciion'.' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  half-hour  to  mv  time. 

Mr.  LONG  Well,  then 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  would  be  all  right 
Jl  I  can  farm  It  out  without  it  beint/ 
cns's-'ed  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

M' .  CURTIS.  OK. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.^  thou- 
obic'ctjon? 

Without  ob)e<  tion,  it  l.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS  All  right.  I  vield  mvst'.l 
'-  minute.*. 

Now.  here  rs  the  .^-ituation.  tiie  com- 
mittee ha.s  alreadi-  provided  for  a  12- 
percent  rebate.  We  ha'.e  already  pro- 
vided for  a  $200  tax  tredit  m  lieu  of  t^ie 
personal  exemption.  We  have  aheady 
provided  tor  earned  income  credit.  10 
percent,  with  a  maximum  of  $400.  and 
tiiey  get  that  back  if  they  do  not  pa;. 
any  taxes. 

We  have  also  reduced  the  U'x  rat^:-.  The 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  increa.se  a  So  9 
billion  by  .something  over  $2  billion. 

I  call  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  a  i.-,  a 
vote  to  increase  the  defi'. it.  and  I  oj^posc 
I  he  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wL^h  to  \oice  my  strong  support  for  the 
amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
Minne.-^otH  whicli  piovides  for  increasing 
iiie  Ic els  of  tiie  low-income  allowance 
and  the  --tandai  d  deduction.  My  Tax  Re- 
lief Act  of  197.5  contained  such  provision.^ 
and  I  still  believe  that  tiiey  are  necessary 
at  thi.>  time.  I  wi.sh  to  briefly  point  out 
tne  reason.'^  why  such  increa.ses  would  be 
helpful. 

Tb"  present  loH-income  allowance 
l-.-.el  oi  si. 300  was  established  in  1972  to 
it'll e.'ponci  with  the  poveny  line  at  that 
I. me.  Becavise  of  tiie  severe  inilation  we 
hH\p  experienced  in  the  past  2  years,  the 
lil.jOO  le>el  no  longer  corresponds  in  any 
ieal  sense  to  the  poverty  level,  which  for 
f:  family  of  four  haa  incea.sed  by  around 
£1,200.  Tiie  result  is  tlial  a  familj-  of  four 
V,  iih  an  income  right  at  the  poverty  level 
now  pays  over  $150  a  year  in  taxes.  This. 
of  course  makes  no  sense  and  mu.-t  not 
be  tolerated. 

Let  me  .-peatc  now  on  the  more  general 
.--tandard  deduction.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  inflation  has  iiad  such  a  sharp  im- 
pact on  lax  burdens  i.-.  tliat  it  reduces  tiic 
leal  value  of  tire  standard  deduction  I 
Mill  illustrate  through  a  simple  example. 

Tire  average  four-person  family  in 
1973  with  an  Income  of  $13,000  which 
took  the  standard  deduction  paid  $1,391 
in  Federal  income  taxes.  This  left  $11,609 
of  dispo.>able  income.  Assume  the 
family's  mcome  rose  8  percent  in  1974. 
about  tlie  national  aveiage  increase,  to 
$14,040.  Because  of  higher  taxes — 
$1.609 — it.^  after-tax  income  would  be 
.srJ431.  only  7  percent  higher.  Thus, 
tne  dlmmislied  value  of  the  standard 
(■"eduction  and  tho  exemption  actually  in- 
creased the  tax  burden  on  this  family 
from  10  7  percent  of  UT'ome  to  11.5  per- 
cent. 

Even  if  this  family's  income  had  risen 
by  the  rate  of  Inflation.  12  percent,  its 
.'Iter-tax  purchasing  power  would  liave 
declined  3  percent  from  1973  to  1974. 
Tr.f  Uiiiin  point  to  remember  is  that  this 


:? -percent  decline  would  be  entirely  due 
to  the  diminished  value  of  exemptions 
and  deductions  in  a  period  of  inflation. 

Tax  burdens  have  also  increased  par- 
ticularly for  lower-  and  middle-Income 
taxpayers,  because  tax  brackets  are  fixed 
in  dollar  terms  rather  than  real  terms. 
The  result  Is  that  many  taxpayers  have 
moved  mto  higher  tax  brackets,  even 
though  their  real  income  remains  the 
same. 

To  conclude,  these  increases  in  the 
levels  of  the  low-income  allowance  and 
tire  standard  deduction  pre  economically 
sound  and  would  help  restore  equity  to 
the  tax  system.  We  must  remember  that 
this  is  the  only  postwar  recession,  and 
we  have  had  five  others,  in  which  taxes 
as  a  percent  ot  total  personal  income 
have  risen.  So  let  us  now  take  action  to 
adjust  these  deduction  levels  to  take  ac- 
count for  the  iiif.ation  of  the  last  2  years. 
w  hicli  in  turn  will  provide  equitable  relief 
to  all  low-  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
can.^. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
.-irongly  urge  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota not  to  press  the  amendment.  I  will 
explain  why. 

I  believe  the  M(jndale  amendment,  that 
vas  agreed  to  in  the  committee  was  a 
very  good  amendment,  and  I  still  think 
so.  Ii  we  agree  to  this  amendment  as  It 
1.^  proposed  here,  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence with  this,  it  would  mean  that  what 
tlie  House  sent  us  on  the  standard  de- 
duction is  locked  in  and  is  not  subject 
to  negotiation. 

For  example,  a  logical  compromise 
would  be  to  t«ll  the  House  conferees  that 
we  would  consider  accepting  their  ver- 
sion, provided  they  would  give  the  tax- 
payer the  option  to  use  the  MondaU;  ap- 
proach if  that  were  more  to  the  taxpay- 
er's advantage,  and  that  would  Increase 
tlie  cost  above  the  Hou.se  or  Senate  fig- 
ure. That  is  a  logical  compromise. 

Ii  we  go  to  the  Hou.se  with  this  further 
ii.odification  of  the  original  Mondale 
amendment,  then  the  House  will  take  the 
view  that  their  part  is  already  agreed 
to.  and  that  this  would  cost  an  extra 
S3  biHion  in  addition  to  nil  the  other 
Senate  cost  increa.ses. 

So  there  we  would  be  As  a  matter  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  they  cannot  accept 
any  moie  of  the  Mondale  amendment. 
rhat  would  then  mean  that  we  would 
tust  have  the  House  bill  without  the  good 
work  done  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota in  cither  re.spect. 

I  would  not  want  that  to  happen. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  has  done, 
particularly  for  the  benefit  of  people  with 
families,  i•^  a  very  fine  and  laudable  con- 
tribution to  this  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senator  would  not  press  It 
becau.se  I  am  afraid  he  is  likely  to  defeat 
his  own  pui-pose.  or  it  miq-ht  work  out 
that  way. 

Mr.  MONDALE  I  lia\e  the  point  of 
the  drstinguishfd  floor  manager,  and  I 
appreciate  his  comments. 

I  feel  very,  very  strongly  that  the  pres- 
ent individual  income  tax  structure  does 
not  provide  relief  in  an  effective  way  for 
Uixpavcrs  witii  lamilies  in  the  .'S6.000  to 
.Sl«  000  or  520.000  bracket. 


I  understand  and  clearly  see  what  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  is  suggest- 
ing here,  namely,  that  it  will  be  easier 
to  hold  the  optional  tax  credit  in  the 
conference  by  perhaps  acceding  in  the 
coui-se  of  the  negotiations  to  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  amendment — which  are  al- 
ready found  in  the  House  bill — if  we 
leave  it  in  the  present  form. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  few  minutes  to 
discu-ss  this  with  my  cosponsors  before 
I  go  further. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unani- 
r.icus  consent  that  I  might  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  without  it  being 
charged  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Quorum 
calls  are  not  charged  against  the  time 
of  the  Senators. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  iiiisistant  legislative  clerk  iiro- 
ceeded  to  rail  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  with  my  cosponsors,  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey >  and 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF) ,  and  they  agree  that  with  this 
reali/ation  and  understanding  it  would 
probably  be  wi.se  at  this  point  to  with- 
draw the  amendment,  knowing  that  it 
would  probably  improve  our  chances  of 
holding  the  S200  optional  credit  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  LONG.  1  believe  that  would  be  a 
wise  thing. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  w  itli- 
draw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlv> 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mou-s  con.sent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Oil  puge  87,  between  lines  13  and  14,  iu- 
beii  tVie  iollowlug  new  section: 

-Sfi      304      ELEfTION     To     SCBSTTTUTE     NtT     OP- 
ERATING Loss  Carryback  Ye.\rs  vob 
Cahryporward  Years. 
(a)   In    GtNtRAL. — Subparagraph    lE)    of 
.section  172  (b)(1)  (relating  to  years  to  which 
net     operating     '.otis     may     be     carrietl)      is 
umended  fo  read  a.s  foUow.s: 

'•(E)(1)  In  lieu  of  any  net  operating  !>  h.s 
carryover  to  which  a  taxpayer  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  under  this  section,  a  tax- 
payer may  elect,  to  carry  back  any  net  operat- 
ing I0S.S  for  a  nxnnber  ol"  taxable  years  equal 
to  the  numi;)€r  of  taxable  years  to  whkli  such 
li,-s  could  lui\o  been  carried  forward,  and  the 
I  arryback  .so  eiecied  .shall  be  added  to  the 
number  of  taxable  years  for  which  the  tax- 
payer Is  otheiwi.se  entitled  under  this  section 
to  carry  back  such  net  operating  loss.  Ex- 
cept H^  provided  In  section  381(c)  (26),  and 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)(E),  an 
elec'li'ii  uad'-r  iliis  subpHragriaph  .shall  Bpply 
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uot  only  with  respect  to  such  net  operating 
loss  but  also  to  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss. 
"(11)  ITnlesa  he  Is  described  In  clause  (lU), 
.1  taxpayer  may  not  elect  to  have  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  (i)  apply  unleao  be  establishes 
an  employee  stock  ownership  plan  (u  de- 
scribed  In  subeectlon  (g)).  "Hila  claust  does 
not  apply  to  any  credit  or  refund  attribut- 
able to  a  net  operating  Io6«  or  loeses  in- 
curred lu  taxable  years  ending  aft«r  the  date 
of  the  first  such  election  made  by  the  tax- 
pnver. 

"(iii)  The  provisions  of  clause  (ii)  do  not 
.-^pply  to  any  taxpayer  the  sum  of  whose 
credits  or  refunds  resulting  from  electing  to 
have  the  provisions  of  section  172(b)  (1)  (K) 
apply  to  net  operating  losses  inctured  in  tax- 
fible  years  ending  on  or  before  the  date  of 
such  first  election  does  not  exceed  $10,000,- 
000." 

(b)  SPEciALRt7i.Es.— Section  172(b)  (3)  (re- 
Irtllng  to  special  rules)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F).  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  loUowing: 

"(E)  (1)  An  election  made  under  paragraph 
(1)(E)   may  be  revoked  by  the  taxpayer  at 
any  time  within  60  mouths  after  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  election  was 
m.ide.  If  a  taxpayer  revokes  such  an  election, 
tlie  election  may  be  revoked  more  than  60 
months  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
during  which  the  election   was  made  only 
Willi  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate   The  taxpayer's  liabUlty  for  tax  for  all 
ttixalile  years  beginning  with  tiie  earliest  tax- 
fil>Ie  year  affected  by  tlie  carryback  of  the  net 
operating  loss  under  election  shall  be  redeter- 
'nined  as  if  the  election  had  never  been  made 
•A-ith  respect  to  each  taxable  year  in  which 
the  taxpayer  has  a  net  operating  loss  to  which 
i!;o  election  applies,  as  of  the  end  of  the 
pi'ii.-d  within  which  the  taxpayer  could  have 
CHiried  forward  such  loss  (without  regard  to 
the  ;uuount  of  such  loss)  if  the  election  had 
uevt-r  been  made.  The  amount  of  the  tax- 
!<:  ^•p^•s  liability  for  tax  for  the  taxable  year 
111    which   the  election   is   revoked   shall   be 
:'.in:!sed    (as   of   the   end   of   such    taxable 
;  t'liD  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
••^hich  such  redetermined  liability  with  re- 
.  jj.-cr,  to  each  such  loes  year  exceeds  the  tax 
paid  for  all  such  taxable  years  with  respect 
io  each  sucjjryjss  year  except  that  with  re- 
.spect  too^ljf  such   loas  year   as  to  v.-hlch 
.  uch  PfjftoA  ehds  after  the  year  oX  revocation, 
the  HilVoutVt/of  the  taxpayer's  liability  for 
tax  for  the^last  year  in  .stich  period  .>;hall 
be  increased  (as  of  the  end  of  such  taxable 
yean    by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  such  redetermined  tax  liability  with 
re.spect  to  such   loss  year  exceeds  tlie   ta.t 
paid  for  all  such  taxable  years  with  respect 
to  .such  10.SS  year.  An  election  revoked  on  or 
before  the  time  for  filing  a  return  for  a  tax- 
able year  (Including  any  e::tenslons  thereof  j 
is  considered  as  made  during  that  year   In 
redetermining  the  liability  of  a  taxpaver  for 
tax  for  preceding  taxable  years  under  this 
clause,  the  amount  of  such  liabllitv  shaU  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
transferred    (or   treated   as  transferred)    by 
the   taxpayer  to  an  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  described  in  section  301(d)  of  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  or  to  a  supple- 
mental tinemployment  compensation  benefit 
plan  described  in  such  section  in  meeting 
the   requirements  of  subsection    (b)(1)(E) 
of  this  section.  If  the  taxpayer  was  not  re- 
quired to  transfer  any  amounte  to  such  a 
plan  under  subsection  (b)  (IXB)  because  of 
the  provisions  of  claiw©   (iii)    thereof,  the 
preceding  sentence  does  not  apply. 

■•(11)  An  election  under  paragraph  (1)(E). 
and  a  revocation  of  such  election  under  this 
subparagraph,  shaU  be  made  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe.  No 
election  may  be  made  under  paragraph  (I) 
(E)   by  any  taxpayer  described  In  subpara- 


graph (P)  or  (O)  of  paragraph  (1).  No  elec- 
tion may  be  made  under  paragraph  (l)  (E) 
with  respect  to  any  fwelgn  expropriation 
loss  to  which  panigri^h  (1)  (D)  applies. 

'"(Ill)  If  an  election  made  by  the  taxpayer 
under  aubaectlon  (b)(1)(E)  with  respect 
to  a  net  operating  loss  incurred  in  any  tax- 
able year  Is  revoked  by  the  taxpayer,  he  mav 
not  make  another  election  under  that  sub- 
section with  respect  to  that  year.  If  a  tax- 
payer has  revoked  an  election  made  under 
subeectlon  (b)(1)(E)  with  respect  to  a  net 
operating  loss  Incurred  in  any  taxable  year, 
and  such  taxpayer  makes  an  election  under 
such  subsection  with  respect  to  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  inctured  in  a  later  taxable  vear, 
no  part  of  the  net  derating  loss  for"  the 
taxable  year  wtih  respect  to  which  the  elec- 
tion was  revoked  may  be  carried  over  to  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  the  t.'^xable  year 
in  which  the  second  or  other  subsequent 
election  under  subsectlou  (b)(1)  (E)  is 
made. '. 

(c)  Carryovers  ik  Certain  Corporate  Ac- 
(jcisfTioNs.— Section  381(c)  (relatUig  to 
items  in  the  case  of  certain  corporate  ac- 
quisitions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(25)    TSE.\TMENT  OF  NET  OPEHATIKG   I-OSSES 

WHERE  TO  suBsxmrrE  carrtbacks  fob  carry- 
OVERS  has  been  made.— The  acquiring  cor- 
poration shall  be  bound  by  an  election  made 
by  the  distributor  or  transferor  corporation 
under  section  172(b)(1)(E)  unless  different 
rules  with  respect  to  the  years  to  which  a 
net  operating  loss  may  be  carried  apply 
among  the  group  consibtiug  of  the  distributor 
or  transferor  corporations  and  the  acquiring 
corporation.  In  which  case  the  acquiring 
corporation  shall  use  the  carryback  and  car- 
ry-forward period  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  or  hia  delegate,  and  the  rule.s 
of  section  172(b)  (3)  (E)  (i)  shall  apply  to  Vic. 
extent  required  by  such  regulations.' 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments. 

(1)  Clause  (U)  of  section  172(b)  (DCV)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  the  Mse"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  .is  p.-ovidect 
in  subparagraph  (E) ,  in  the  case". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  173(b)  1- 
amended  by  inserting  "(and  so  much  of  para- 
graph  (1)  (E)  as  relates  to  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
(ii))'  after  "(1)(A)(11,"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. ' 

(e)  TirirNtcAL  Amendmi  ;>  rs. — 

(1)  Section  CC54(1)  is  ameudi-ti  t-.  '.-.•d  ii; 
follows : 

"(f)  Tax  CoMptTTFo  Afti:r  Application  of 
Credits  Against  Tax.— For  ptirposes  of  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (d.  the  term  tax'  means— 

"(1)  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  tax  imposed  by  this  cliupier  1 
(other  tljaii  by  section  56) .  plus 

"(B)  tlie  tax  Impased  by  ch.iptci  2.  mir.us 
"(2)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  credits  against  tax  allowed  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  other 
than  the  credit  against  tax  provided  by  sec- 
tion 31  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on  waccsi 
plus 

"(B)  any  Increase  in  llabilitv  for  tax  de- 
termined under  section  172(b"M3)(E)  (re- 
lating to  rev<x>ation  of  special  carrvback  elec- 
tion).'" 

(2)    Section  66&5(e)(l)(Bi    is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  or 
clause  (ii), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (Ui)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  tln-rt-of  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(Iv)  any  Increase  In  liabiUtv  ta.x  deter- 
mined  under  section  172(b)  (3)  (E)  (reiatUi,; 
to  revocation  of  ^>eclal  carryback  election)  .■' 

(f)  Effective  Date. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  net  operating 
losses  for  taxable  vears  ending  aiur  Js-.uuprv 
1.  1970. 


(2)  THANsmoNAL  RTTLKs.^If  an  election  is 
made  under  section  172(b)  (1)  (E)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  19M  with  respect  to 
any  net  operating  loes  In  a  taxable  year  end- 
ing before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tliU 
Act — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  deficiency  fw  any  tax- 
able year  attributable  to  the  application  of 
such  net  operating  loss,  section  6501(h)  of 
such  Code  shall  be  applied  as  if  such  loss 
were  for  the  taxpayer's  first  taxable  year  end- 
ing after  such  date  of  enactment. 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  overpayment  for 
any  taxable  year  attributable  to  the  appli- 
cation of  such  net  operating  loss,  sections 
6511(d)(2)  and  6611(f)(1)  of  such  Code 
shall  be  applied  as  if  such  lc«s  were  for  the 
taxpayer's  first  taxable  year  ending  after 
such  date  of  enactment,  and 

(C)  the  period  for  submitting  an  appli- 
cation for  a  tentative  carryback  adjustment 
under  section  6411(a)  of  such  Code  with  re- 
spect to  such  net  operating  lose  shall  not 
expire  before  the  day  v.hich  Is  90  days  after 
&uch  date  of  enact.ment. 

(?)  Pl.\n  Reqihremznts  for  Taxp.ayers 
Electing  bt-BsxiTCTioN  op  Loss  Carryback 
Years  for  Loss  Carryforward  Years. — In 
oixier  to  meet  llie  requiremem.s  of  this  sub- 
seotiou — 

(1)  A  corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to 
OS  tlie  "employer")  must  establish  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownersiiip  plan  (described  in 
paragraph  (2))  which  is  fiuided  by  trans- 
fers of  e*nployer  seciu-illes  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  and  which 
meets  all  other  requirements  of  this  sttb- 
sec'.ion. 

(2)  Tlie  plan  leferred  to  in  piuMgraph  (I) 
must  be  an  Individual  account  plan  estab- 
li.-hed  in  writing  which — 

(A)  Is  a  stock  bonus  plan,  a  stock  bonus 
aiid  money  purchase  pension  plan,  or  a 
proiit-sharing  plan. 

(B)  Is  designed  to  in  vest  prim;u-lly  Ui  e^ai- 
pioyer  securities,  and 

(C)  meets  such  other  requirements  (simi- 
lar to  requU'ements  applicable  to  employee 
.siock  oxnershlp  plans  as  defined  in  section 
4975(0  1(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  or 
his  dolegtite  may  prescribe. 

Cli  The  plan  must  provide  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  all  employer  securities  transferred 
to  ic  or  purchased  by  it  (becauf.e  of  the 
pppllcatlon  of  the  provisions  of  section 
4t!(a)  (1)  (,E)  of  the  internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19.=>4.  or  the  requirements  of  section 
172(b)  (1)  (E)  oi  such  Code)  to  the  account 
of  each  particip.ant  at  the  close  of  each  plan 
year  in  an  amount  which  bears  substantially 
the  same  proportion  to  the  amount  of  all 
such  securities  allocated  to  all  participants 
in  the  plan  for  that  plan  year  as  the  amount 
of  compensation  paid  to  such  participant 
(disregarding  any  compensation  in  excess 
of  the  first  SIOO.OOO  per  year)  bears  to  the 
compensation  paid  to  all  such  participants 
during  that  year  (disregarding  any  com- 
pen.siition  hi  e.xcess  of  the  first  $100,000  with 
re.'spect  to  any  participant).  Notwithstanding 
the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  the 
allocation  to  participant's  accounts  may  be 
extended  for  such  additional  period  or 
periods  as  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  415  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

i4i  The  plan  must  provide  that  each 
p<»:ticlpant  is  entitled  to  direct  the  plan 
as  to  the  manner  In  which  any  employer 
securities  allocated  to  the  account  of  the 
participant  are  to  be  voted. 

(5)  On  making  a  claim  for  credit,  .".djust- 
ment,  or  refund  under  .section  38  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  under  sec- 
tion 172  of  such  Code  (if  applicable),  the 
employer  states  in  such  claim  that  it  agrees, 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  any  such  credit, 
adjustntenr,  or  refund,  to  transfer  (not  less 
rapidly  than  ratable  over  10  years)  employer 
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E6curlU«3  to  the  plan  hAviag  *n  a^gre^ato 
value  ftt  line  Uixi*  oX  tke  ciaba  oi.  In  the  c«ee 

of  AB  erapioyer  maJfcljig  tm  «tooUan  uoder 
fc^cuou  173(b)  (IME)  <X  auch  Oode.  «t  lewt 
23  percent  »t  tbe  total  amoaut  Af  tbe  lefiind 

or  crcLlit  of  any  overpayment  of  tax  claimed 
>>y  tl>e  eax%>loyer  in  Ks  tirt>t  carryback  adjust - 
iiae-'i'.  Appikcation  or  claim  for  rclund  pur- 
*  iHv.t  to  sudi  el>^ctlan.  In  tbe  case  of  an 
va./iioyer  wlko.  on  Man^  IJ.  I97i>.  malntgalned 
u  >>  upptlementary  utiemploTinent  rompensa- 
tio.i  benefit  plan  fur  Its  emploj-ees  ^(•hlch 
meets  tbe  reqaireme ate  oi  es'-tton  501  :c)  ( 17  t 
ol  aucb  Code,  tbe  reqnireinento  of  euch  sub- 
paragrapb  tludl  be  treated  as  sattsOed  If  tbr 
etcplDyex  trar.sfers  no  more  tb<.n  half  of  the 
amoujit  required  under  Fvich  subparagraph 
to  Eiicb  Bupplementary  itnemplojrnent  oom- 
pen-^itlon  benefit  plan.  Por  purpoeea  of  meet- 
ing tbe  requirements  of  this  paragraph,  a 
tcansfer  at  casb  sbaU  be  treated  as  a  transfer 
1*  esiplCTyer  securltit-.s  If  the  caeh  Is,  titKler 
tke  plan,  vistd  to  purchase  employer  secu- 
rtttes. 

(6)  No;w:;h  t.ndln!:  anv  other  provision 
et  law  to  the  contrurv.  if  the  plan  does  not 
meet  tbe  requlrernentx  of  section  ♦''il  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Co<Je  of  1954 — 

(A)  atock  tranpferred  under  pnragniph  i5 
:u.d  dLslrlbuted  to  partlclpvint^.  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  Is  considered  Income  under  the 
iHternal  Reveniw  Code  of  1954.  shall  be  taxed 
to  ATcordaiire  «nth  the  provision'?  of  section 
■re  thereof  (treating  the  parttclpdnt  as  hnv- 
tT»^  a  basis  of  rero  in  the  contract)  rather 
than  under  sectton  83  of  .-vrh  Code, 

i'B)  no  amotint  shall  be  allocated  to  nrn.- 
participant  la  e;.ce>o  oi  the  an-.ount  which 
might  be  allociited  tf  the  plan  met  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401  of  s  rh  Code,  and 
(C)  the  plan  niu^t  meet  the  recjulrementa 
of  sections  410  and  415  of  .-inch  Code. 

(7)  If  the  smonnt  of  U.e  credit  deter- 
mined under  section  46ia)  (1)  (D1  of  The  In- 
tenial  Revenue  Code  of  I9'i4,  or  the  amotmt 
of  the  adju^tiuer.t  or  refund  resulting  from 
the  carryback  of  tlie  net  operating;  loss  under 
the  electio:i  made  tmder  section  172ib/(l) 
(ff)  of  stich  Code,  Is  recaptured  in  acccrd- 
ance  wUh  the  provisions  of  such  Code,  the 
amotinrs  transferred  to  the  plan  under  ihk 
subsecti-ju  aJid  allocated  under  the  plan  ohall 
remain  lu  tlie  plan  or  lu  participant  ac- 
couut.«.  a.5  the  caoc  ma"  he.  and  continue  to 
he  allocated  in  accord.-. •  -e  ul'h  the  original 
plan  ajirecment. 

l8)  For  purpo.^s  ol'  thU  subsection,  tbe 
•crm — 

<A)  "eiuploye.r  securlile*"  mewis  coniLnou 
stock  Issued  by  the  employer  or  Us  afTiliate 
uitU  voting  p'.iver  ai.d  dividend  ri^jht-s  no 
lei>3  favoriible  tlmi  tiie  voting  power  and 
dividend  rlghta  cf  otlier  coinmon  btock  If- 
fc'jed  by  the  employer  or  it.s  affiliate,  or  secu- 
rities Isi^iied  by  the  enip'.oyer  or  us  afliliate 
convartible  into  ^uih  stock,  and 

IB)  "value"  means  the  average  of  cJoolnij 
prices  of  the  employers  securitiefi.  as  re- 
ported by  a  national  exchange  on  which 
fcecuriUes  are  Lkcted.  for  tl.e  20  consecutive 
trading  days  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  tnuii>fer  or  allocation  of  such  securities. 
(9j  Tl-e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  buch  regulations  and 
require  sucJi  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to 
'  arry  ov;t  the  provlsio;is  of  this  aitbsectlon. 
(10)  If,  at  any  time  within  120  month.s 
iollo'Alnt;  Uu!  ci.i.te  on  wliicii  ihe  plan  is 
i^tahlished  under  this  subsection  the  em- 
ployer fails  Lo  uitxl  liny  requirement  imposed 
i:nc!er  thl.-j  suboectioii  or  under  any  obUyu- 
uoa  undortakea  to  comply  with  tlie  re'iuire- 
,uent  of  this  sulisec'ioii,  he  Is  luible  to  the 
Uniied  St.iti.3  for  a  cr. il  p«iiaity  of  an 
..iiiount  equal  to  the  amount  Invoivfd  in 
:.:ch  failure.  The  prtctdixig  sentence  shall 
aot  apply  if  tha  taxpayer  corrects  such  f.ul- 
Mre  (ao  detemaued  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Tre;»sury  or  bi-i  delegate)  within  90  days 
after  It  occurs.  The  amount  involved  shall 
i;"w   exceed    tl.e    amouut    of    the    c.edr    or 


refund  or  adjnetment.  and  filial!  ««  l>e  JeF.s 
than  one-bjOf  of  1  peroent  of  tha  amount 
such  pecacn  1b  nqninBtf  to  tr»nster  to  I'-ie 
plao  deaoribed  In  Cbia  aecaton  durlDg  <;w:h 
10-y«ar  period  The  aauxuBt  ot  «ucl»  penalty 
may  be  collectod  by  the  Secrt*ary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Bame  iii  mvt  wtilch  a  «le- 
ftclency  in  tbe  payment  of  ^Klcral  L-Kymc 
tax  BQay  be  collected.  ♦ 

{ 16)  NotwitbBtandlng  anv  prtwislo*!  of  the 
luteraal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  the  owb- 
tru-y  BO  dednctkin  .-.hall  be  allowed  nnder 
sectkxna  162,  212.  or  «01  of  B«rb  code  for 
amounts  transferred  to  an  employee  Ftock 
ownes^ahlp  plan  or  a  impplementiiry  unem- 
ployment compenantion  benefit  plun  and 
taken   into   accoimt   tmder   thi.s  t  ibsec'ion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Uie  eiiei-g^' 
tri.jji  aiid  the  deeDening  recession  have 
placed  bome  US.  cf^mpanies  in  desperate 
linantial  condition,  reciuiring  extensive 
layoffs  bet?au.=e  of  severe  cash  f-hortaije.s 
and  Jnabihty  to  boiTcrw.  Particularly  af- 
fected fire  .«ome  automobile,  shoe,  and 
electronic i  manufacturerii,  airlines  and 
airline  :3uppliei-.s,  and  others.  These  com- 
panies have  experienced  unusually  larsr 
losses  after  earlier  period.s  of  Kubstantial 
fully  taxed  profits.  The  existing  undulj- 
shoit-lo.«;s  carryback  period — 3  yeai's — 
prevents  such  companies  from  reccverinc 
the  tax  overpayments  that  result  from 
properly  averaging  lo.-^es  and  profiis  so 
^hat  Uiej-  pay  only  on  tiue  net  profits. 

An  extended  net  operating  loss  coiiy- 
baclc  period  is  desperately  needed  to  pro- 
vide the.'ie  companies  with  a  quick  Infu- 
.sion  of  cash  to  enable  them  to  rehire 
''.vorkers  and  resume  full  operation.  The 
companies  most  needing  assistance  v.Ul 
obtain  it  at  once  from  .such  a  change  and 
vill  immediately  put  such  fimds  into 
( irculation  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
R^viT^ttTtr.T  Til"  rrovoMv 

Mr.  President,  the  Ways  and  Mean.-: 
Committee  panels  of  distinjjuished  econ- 
omists— January  27-30.  1975 — unani- 
mously agreed  that  loss  carryback  relief 
v.ould  be  extremely  effective  to  combat 
the  recession.  It  will  help  companies 
mo.st  needing  it  by  refunding  taxes  pre- 
viously paid  which  they  should  recover. 
Cari-jback^  pro\ide  immediate  cash, 
representing  oveipaid  taxes,  not  tax  for- 
giveness, since  .ncome  cannot  fairly  be 
determined  on  a  year-by-year  basis  but 
.s'nould  be  averaged.  The  effect,  however, 
is  much  the  same  as  the  tax  relief  pro- 
pped for  low  income  individuals — an 
immediate  infusion  of  new  purchasing  in 
the  economy  with  strong  stimulative  re- 
sults. Workers  will  be  rehired;  new  ma- 
terials, components,  and  machines  will 
be  ordered.  There  is  a  striking  parallel 
in  the  basic  equity  of  providing  tax  relief 
to  low  income  individuals  and  to  com- 
panies which  have  suffered  catastrophic 
losses  from  the  energy  crisis  and  the  re- 
cession. Both  need  the  help  and  both  will 
respond  to  the  i*elicf  by  increased  pur- 
chasing of  goods  and  services,  thereby 
htlping  to  revitalize  the  economy. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  already 
contains  a  long  list  of  extended  carrj'- 
back  and  caxryover  periods  for  particu- 
lar industries  or  circumstances,  demon- 
strating the  inadequacy  of  the  existing 
general  rules  in  many  case*:. 

Any  revenue  loss  fiom  such  a  picpoaal 
Is,  for  the  most  part,  temporary  only.  If 
addiiionnl  carryback  years  are  allowed 
only  OS  a  -'ibsiitule  for  eAlrting  carry- 


forward years;  the  reyenue  loss  will  be 
recovered  In  future  years  to  tiie  ejttent 
the  carrylorward*  would  have  been  used 
>  wider  fxisl.lng  iaw.  Host  companies  wUl 
use  losses  ac  euTyionvanls;  ettwn  Kill 
beaWe  to  aell  the  toeaaeOtB  of  the  carry- 
forwwndK  t«  new  hrterepts.  Additional 
carrytjftcks  are  i>referable,  howrver,  par- 
tlciflarly  tmaer  current  economic  condi- 
tions, because  tliey  provitio  an  Immediate 
lalusion  of  cash  to  the  compajiies  need- 
ing it  most  They  do  so  while  at  the 
f.une  time  i-educmg  the  tax  slK'lter  prob- 
lem of  ti-BiEcfcing  in  iocs  carrylorwards. 

Foither,  tlw  propoeal  would  have 
widespread  pppUcatlon — to  small  busi- 
ness—which has  long  sought  sn  in- 
creased loss  carryback  period — as  well  as 
large,  to  Individuals  eiyjaged  in  business 
as  well  as  corporations.  Representatives 
of  small  business  testified  In  favor  of 
such  a  proposal  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
Ciincp  Ccrr^tmiitoe  on  MaiTh  10,  197.5. 

PROPOSTD  CH.Mm; 

It  is  proposed  that  all  taxpayers  be 
allowed  to  elect  to  substitute  their  car- 
ryf  oi-ward  years  under  existing  law  as  ad- 
ditional carryback  yeai-s  for  losses  occur- 
ring in  the  1970-75  period.  Thus  any  tax- 
payer— a  corporation  or  an  Individual — 
could,  with  respect  to  losses  in  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  Januaiy  1. 
1070,  and  ending  on  cu-  before  December 
31,  1D75,  elect  an  8-year  carryback  peri- 
od and  no  carryforwaid  period  instead 
of  3  back  and  5  forward  under  present 
law.  A  regulated  transportation  com- 
pany entitled  to  3  back  and  7  forward 
under  existing  law  could  elect  to  carry 
such  los.se3  back  10  years — with  no  carrj-- 
forwards.  No  Increase  in  Uie  total  carry- 
over period  would  occur. 

The  election  would  be  allowed  only  if 
the  taxpayers  loss  for  any  such  year 
exceeds  200  percent  of  average  income 
for  the  preceding  4  years.  This  will  re- 
strict the  election  to  unusually  large 
Lrjsc:  —in  general,  to  taxpayers  which 
could  not  use  the  loss  cai-iybacks  within 
the  normal  3 -year  carryback  period. 

The  amendment  I  offer  would  allow 
this  treatment  for  lasses  in  the  years 
1970  through  1975,  the  period  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  earlier  1970-71 
reces.sion,  the  energy  crisis,  and  the  cur- 
rent deeper  recession.  Allowance  of  the 
treatment  for  these  years  will  provide 
the  desperately  needed  help  for  tliose 
particular  industries  previously  men- 
tioned which  have  suffered  imusually 
large  losses.  It  is  necessary  to  allow  the 
treatment  for  1970  and  later  years  to  deal 
fairly  with  the  adverse  effects  on  par- 
ticular U.S.  industries  which  aie  now 
at  their  worst. 

EMI'LOVtE  SIOCK   OWNER&HiP  PBO&KA-Vl 

The  proposal  would  Insure  that  em- 
ployees of  larger  companies  beneflttiiie'- 
as  well  as  the  companies  themselves, 
would  share  to  a  substantjal  degree  in 
the  relief.  In  general,  listed  companies 
which  take  advantage  of  the  new  aver- 
aging provision  would  be  reqtUied  to  con- 
tribute 25  percent  of  the  tax  refund 
obtained  from  the  extended  cartyback 
over  a  period  of  10  years  In  value  of 
common  stock  of  the  corporaiLon  to  an 
employee  stock  oa-uei'shjp  plan,  or.  In 
.some  cases  in  part,  to  a  supplemental 
unemployment  benefits  plan.  The  contri- 
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butions  t>f  company  stabk  v.'ould  be 
limited  so  as  not  to  dilute  the  existing 
equity  of  .the  company  by  more  than 
15  percent;  this  recognizes  the  problems 
of  companies  with  very  large  losses  and 
sharply  depressed  stock  pfflces. 

Employees  will,  of  couree,  derive  fur- 
ther benefit  from  the  carryback  pro- 
posal since  the  cash  infusions  will  assist 
employers  in  maintaining  or  increasing 
existing  employment  levels. 

REVENUE  EFFECT 

As  previously  indicated,  in  evaluating 
the  revenue  loss  effect.  It  is  essential  to 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  allow- 
ance of  losses  by  way  of  extended  carry- 
backs is  offset  by  the  revenue  loss  Which 
would  have  resulted  in  the  future  from 
deduction  of  such  losses  as  carryforwards. 
Present  law  is  sufficiently  flexible  to 
allow  a  taxpayer  with  loss  carryforwards 
either  to  use  them  itself  or  at  the  very 
least  to  sell  much  of  the  benefit  of  such 
losses,  in  which  case  they  cause  a  revenue 
loss. 

In  other  words,  to  the  extent  that  more 
effective  use  of  carrybacks  is  possible, 
carryforwards  are  eliminated.  If  such 
carrj'forwards  would  have  been  used  in 
any  event,  whether  as  a  result  of  ti-ans- 
actions  with  new  Interests  or  otherwise, 
the  revenue  loss  Is  limited  to  the  effect  of 
-imply  allowing  the  losses  at  an  earlier 
time.  In  that  event,  the  only  real  revenue 
•  fTect  is  an  interest  factor. 

The  importande  of  the  amendment  to 
a  company  now  is  the  immediate  avail- 
itbility  of  the  cash  to  help  it  through 
its  current  cash  shortage  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  recession — 1970-71  and 
1971-75 — and  the  energy  crisis  of  1973, 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  that  and 
having  made  that  formal  statement,  I 
ihiiik  it  may  be  obvious  to  some  that 
this  amendment  is  almost  identical  to 
I  lie  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance;  and  at  the  time,  it  was 
called  the  Pan  Am -Chrysler-Lockheed 
amendment.  I  wish  to  clarify,  if  at  all 
liossible,  that  this  amendment  is  not 
■trictly  for  big  business.  So  far  as  this 
Senator  knows,  there  is  no  Chiysler  or 
Lockheed  or  Pam  Am  interest  in  the 
Stale  of  Kansas. 

I  wish  to  set  the  record  .^^^traight  and 
assure  Senators  that  this  amendment, 
wiiich  is  virtually  identical  to  that 
adopted  by  the  committee,  would  apply 
to  any  taxpayer,  including  individuals, 
small  businesses,  as  well  as  large  corpo- 
iations. 

I  have  some  information  with  respect 
t ->  a  number  of  small  companies.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  500  footwear  com- 
panies in  this  country  that  belong  to  the 
\merican  Footwear  Industry  Associa- 
tion, and  about  200  of  these  corporations 
V  onld  be  helped  by  this  amendment. 


I  am  Informed  that,  based  on  the  pro- 
spective application  of  this  provision,  if 
enacted,  the  John  Swenson  Oi'anite  Co., 
iu  Concord,  N.H.,  for  example,  would  re- 
ceive an  anticipated  refund  of  some 
$800,000.  American  "Girl  Fashions,  Inc., 
of  Ware,  Mass.,  a  women's  shoe  producer, 
would  receive  an  anticipated  refund  of 
about  $3  million. 

A  textile  company  in  a  Southern  State, 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  would  re- 
ceive an  anticipated  refund  of  about 
$2.5  million. 

Another  shoe  company  in  Massachu- 
setts would  receive  an  anticipated  re- 
fund of  about  $25,000,  and  a  granite 
fabricator  in  BrookljTi,  N.Y.,«^vould  re- 
ceive an  anticipated  refund  of  a'xjut 
$35,000. 

For  what  will  these  funds  be  used? 
They  will  be  used  for  payroll  and  sup- 
plies, vyorking  capital,  new  equipment, 
and  the  like.  • 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  and  Taxation  has  esti- 
mated that  of  the  $1  billion  which  would 
be  refimded  under  this  proposal,  approx- 
imately $750,000  would  go  to  about  200 
to  300  Individuals  owning  coi-porations 
of  all  sizes.  I  say  that  again  to  demon- 
strate and  to  underscore  and  to  empha- 
size this  is  not  a  bailout  amendment  for 
Lockheed.  It  is  not  a  bailout  amendment 
for  Pan  American.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  applies  right  across  the  board  to  all 
enterprises.  It  applies  to  the  entire  busi- 
ness sector. 

It  would  apply,  for  example,  to  farm- 
ers, businessmen,  housing  contractors, 
and  manufacturers  who  have  been  hard 
hit  by  cheap  foreign  imports,  and  to 
practically  anyone  who  has  suffered  ex- 
traordin'fary  losses  during  these  inflation- 
aiy  times. 

This  amendment  will  not  pro\  ide  these 
taxpayers  with  any  windfall.  They  will 
be  getting  back  their  own  tax  dollars 
which  they  have  previously  prJd  to  the 
Government. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  .-ta lenient,  :no.^t 
businessmen  are  now  permitted  i.n  8- 
year  period  in  which  to  carry  losses  back 
and  forward.  Under  present  law,  it  is  a  3- 
year  back  and  a  5-year  forward  formula. 
This  amendment  simply  permits  the  av- 
erage taxpayer  to  elect  a  loss  averaging 
period  for  8  x'ears  back  and  zero  for- 
ward. If  they  later  wish  to  JKvitch  back 
to  the  general  rule  of  carrybacks  and 
carryforwards,  they  will  have  to  pay  back 
•to  the  Treasury  the  tax  benefit  they  de- 
rived under  this  amendment. 

Finally,  if  there  is  any  something -for- 
nothing  element  in  tills  amendment,  it 
is  for  the  millions  of  individual  employ- 
ees of  corporations  who  will  be  getting, 
at  no  CQBt  to  them,  stock  of  the  employer 
equal  ^25  percent  of  the  refund  >  eccivec! 
by  the  corporations. 


Tlie  agreement  to  turn  over  25  percent 
of  the  refund  in  the  form  of  stock  is  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  it  is  given  to  the  employees  as  a  pre- 
condition to  the  application  of  this 
amendment.  In  other  words,  if  the  agree- 
ment is  not  made  to  turn  over  the  stock, 
then  there  is  no  benefit  from  this  amend- 
ment to  that  employer. 

In  short,  and  in  conclusion,  this 
amendment  apphes  to  all  taxpayers,  in- 
dividuals, and  corporations  of  any  size. 
They  will  not  be  permitted  to  use  any 
more  years  for  averaging  their  losses 
than  the  law  now  provides.  They  will  be 
required  to  repay  any  tax  benefit  if  they 
later  revoke  the  extended  cariyback 
election. 

Finally,  millions  of  emplo>ces  will  be 
.getting  a  cost-free  stake  in  their  own 
companies. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  we  had 
an  amendment  similar  in  scope  but  per- 
haps somewhat  stricter  in  application, 
applying  to  just  one  coriwration — apply- 
ing to  Chrysler  Corp.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion, or  at  least  the  thought,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  at  tliat  time  to  add  this 
amendment  as  a  substitute.  After  some 
thought  and  some  consultation,  it  was 
agreed  that  perhaps  it  might  be  best  to 
see  what  happens  so  far  as  Chrysler 
Corp.  is  conceiTied.  When  the  tax  rebate 
package  left  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
it  included  the  Chrysler  Corp.  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted,  and  a  juotioii 
to  table  failed  by  a  vote  of  53  to  4;-f. 

It  also  contained  the  provision  thfit  I 
have  nov.-  discu.ssed — not  .iu.-^t  Pan  Am, 
not  ,iust  Lockheed,  but  some  200  to  300 
corporations  and  individuals.  It  .seems  to 
this  Senator  that  in  fairness  and  equity, 
if  we  .said  less  than  2>L.  hours  a-o  that 
we  are  willing  to  give  Chi-y.^Ier  Corp., 
in  this  amendment  that  this  Senator 
voted  for,  some  benefit  of  avera.iin^^  and 
carryback  and  cairyforward.  tliis 
amendment  has  even  greater  ineiit  and 
greater  appeal.  Becau.^e  under  this 
amerdment.  there  will  be  a  requirement 
of  the  ESOP  or  stock  owner^hij)  plan,  of 
2.5  percent,  goin'?  back  to  the  einplovces 
ar  no  ccst  to  the  emplo.vees  at  all. 

I  believe  that,  despite  whi^t  it  m^iy  Lo 
called  by  the  pie.ss  and  advertised  a.s 
by  some,  it  does  ha-\e  great  merit  and 
it  will  be  of  benefit.  I  certainly  hope  thitt 
it  will  be  adopted — if  not  accepted  by 
the  chairman,  adopted  by   the  S^'nate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recofd  cei- 
taiu  material  relating  to  tliis  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ri.coKP.  as  follows; 


Ph'OriLES  Of  SaF.CTED  SMALL  COMPANIES  WHICH  WOULD  BENEFIT  FROM  THE  ENACTMENT  CF  SFC.  304  OF  H  R.  2I6E 
[The  ntt  opcMiicij!  lo-;.-.  c^rrykicl.  prc'riu:!  o!  Ihe  \.f\  reduction  bllll 


/lania 


LM^tio(l 


BuMIICsS 


Nuiitkei  01  emiiloyees 


Joliii  Swenson  Granite  Co 

American  Girl  Fashions,  Inc 

Sernje  Shoe  Co.. 

Joseph  Weiss  &  Sons,  Inc... 

A  textile  company  (name  available  npi 
('■'(jest). 


Corcord.  N.H 

,  Ware,  Mass 

.  Hiiverhlll,  Mass.. 
,  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  . 

A  Southern  State.. 


.  Granite  r)iiariier  a^rl  fabiic-i'.' 
.  Women's  shoe  producer...  . 

do 

.  Granite  fabricator 

Ti  xtile  manufacturer 


nnMi  1970.  20  tod,  V  .. 
.  2,U00  in  1966.  2f)0  today.. 
.   1/0  in  \%b  lOOtOQrt-.... 

-  20  today '.... 

9,0C0  ill  1968,  5,0C0  today. 


Aiili(;ip-»led 

refund    Anticipated  use  of  funds 


$800, 000  Payroll  and  supplier. 

3.000.000  Working  capilaL 

25.  000  Payicll  and  iupplies. 

35.000  Ncft  equipment. 

2  SCO,  000  Equipment  and  supplies. 


'idle:  The-e  corporations  are  repre-^entstil-s  ff  the  type  i.i  Mr.,i||  com:    ly  v.hich  v.auld  benert  U^m  tHs  eosrlmeM  0.  sec  303.A  more  detailed  description  ol  e.ich  is  ai'.achtd. 
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I  Memorandums] 

March  19,  IS^J. 
J.3I-PH  VVujis  &  StiKs.  Inc.,  Bbookltm,  NY. 
Re:  K.RC166.  S  304. 

tttryrili    CC    A  COICF^K-V    «HltlI    ^BXCT-S  BKsUTT 

n'.-«  AN  riTtNsioN  vr   re     >,■«  i  upixailkg 
Joseph  W«i86  i>  Sods.  lac.  is  a  sui&li  owtier 

ci.tor  which  -.1  rt-  :ouuded  Ui  la5.J  in  BrooiJyn. 
7Jie  ccn^pai  i  i:...<;e  :r.oci6rtite  profits  for  the 
tiTFt  iw-en'MT  rears  v'.  1-  eri:  •.ence  and  pa..-i 
si'i^^timTlal  8TK  ii'ij.  hi  f«l«rBl  Incotn*  taxe«. 

Suioe  1973.  honever,  thu  company  halt 
liicBrred  laxte  losses  -which  liAve  (iepleied  ixs 
*-orti3.p  capi.u  Liicier  e^;siir_;  law  It  i»  not 
koie  vu  tarry  Ui^se  curreiii  loc*e.s  hac&  far 
t^ouch  lo  XuX^v  cJoeL  tLeui  a^Ui^t  preilom 
prciio.  ir  sec:.u;in  o04  c:  H IJ  2166  Ls  en- 
acted. hTAe'.fr.  It  w!".l  :,e  pe.-mltted  to  carry 
1*3  ;osbcs  bad-:  i  .;  ad;!:. :i.>:.ai  live  ■>ear«. 
thereby  providing  U  with  an  Immedlat-e  re- 
lund  In  Ike  neighborhood  of  a5JK)0. 

The  Iimds  received  wi:!  be  UKd  by  the 
Coiupaov  W)  repieniah  lU  AOikii^^  <-api*A;  a:ui 
ij  pjj\ iJt  Ikii  iii  »  fCj^ljunf  ;.:t. 


•  M  18.  1875. 

/iMEIOf   Jt     GlEt-     Pi   lilOKS.     InC,     <Ft'EMJEl.Y 

CoNsoi.n).\^ED  Nation  \L  S-joeCtep.),  Wan^ 
Mase. 

Re;  HR.  21l''.  ;  304. 

j«omjE  or  A  coacPAKY  wHica  woito  tziCEiiT 
yrnxjac  an  ettzmsiok  or  tht  nxt  orERAmas 

UjbS  CA?.Ei.b.«CK    FBU'iB 

Among  t!i£  conipsnie-  -wliicn  woaid  beiieflt 
Irom  an  exu-ci.-,iaa  ol  khe  li£1  operating  loaa 
farrj-ba..!;  peiljjd  wc.ild  >3e  American  Girl 
Pashjcns.  In?,  i  Ira-pe  eniplover  In  ?.!,:-. "- 
ohus«t!?.  Maine  and  N«-w  Hamp^lpe. 

American  Girl  Pa&hions,  Inc.  was  orlsl- 
T.ttliy  founded  In  Lyna,  MtfSEachu.telte  In  1917 
ii  a  aojooen  i  -hoe  irianuiatimrer.  Over  i.'^e 
years  It  expanded  li-  opfcratlous  uutU  lii  1958 
1"  •was  a  lar^e  publicly  held  company,  with 
numerous  facToriew  and  o\'«r  2.000  wnployees. 

In  1V3»  It  began  to  auffer  losees.  however. 
fcud  Ltas  receuUj-  been  forced  to  file  a  peU- 
tjon  VI  rider  Cliafitef  II  of  toe  Baolcruptcy 
La-A.f  In  order  to  permit  It  to  reorganise  lie 
araJrs.  Mo?t  c!  Its  plan's  have  been  closed. 
Bmplonnent  has  declined  from  over  2.000  In 
1S88    t>j    approiiCTUit«J>    200   at    the   present 

Uiicitr  exiciiuy  iaw.  Anier-tan  Cirl  l.s  uot 
iiV.e  to  o.T-it'  1-i  rete.';;  ^i..b-;tantiiii  l-j^ea 
1*12  million  1-i  -lie  pa-^t  fl\e  years)  with 
previous  profltJ'  If  {  3ft4  of  H  R.  216e  te 
enacted  permit tu.?  corjjoralioas  to  carry 
xl^t.T  loe^^s  bM^ic  lor  an  acMltioixal  b:t  year 
period,  howeier.  ALntricau  Girl  would  receive 
t-n  Immediate  rtlund  In  the  neighborhood 
cf  lour  mill  ion  doP.ars  from  taxes  previouEly 
paM.  These  funds  would  be  promptlT  put 
to  Qb*  fur  the  purcba.se  of  additional  mate- 
j^als  and  pa>j  jii.  and  wouid  uuuertaliy  bbs:lst 
In  the  reuovtry  of  this  subsUiutlal  New 
ITrg^.ruifl  pmplcr.-ei   ajid  taxpayer. 

Mak._(1  lb.  11/75 
A  Sf'rrtnrN   rtxm.f  MiKrrrAt-muR 
l:*     HR    216^,  !  304. 

raaif  ak  bxtknsio.n  o.   the  kf-i  optat'.meo 

LOjo  CAERYti.'.CK 

Auior.g  the  compacica  wMcli  vio^Ud  beutht 
IroiQ  legislation  extending  the  perl'^Kl  for 
ivirrying  bitck  net  operating  los;,f-s  is  a  south- 
f-m  textile  mantitacttirer  iname  a\allable 
upr.u  rfqa"!-'  .  Thi,s  co.napatijr  made  a  prom 
ji-  tvWT  year  :rom  IbU  to  l'rf*)8.  aiiU  ii.  the 
1»«mkx1  Infill  ii--ii  Wi  I'e  pre»»e!  •  u  ii;i>  jmirt 
t>(j  n.nliuii  doij^ij.?  l.uxune  laxe;: 

In  196''  a,  iMewi  ei'llenn^  l'.»s.-ei.  u;  h£Kt 
bevan-*  wf  tnteose  unport  «  .■.•.ptuti.^ii  arirl 
later  because  of  the  ret.eantor  As  a  reMilt.  tt 
hh-s  bee!i  forced  Vi  clr-se  a  substantial  portion 
ul   LJi   jilrtifjiji.  £xLUc«    this  /-^n.j-.  My  ^  (uj^  ^ 


the  liu-^e-  empl'jjers  in  lis  bia.e.  the  r-j-uU- 
ing  Uyofr  rf  45  percent  of  Its  labor  force 
(nppr<:>xim'.tely  4  000  employees)  has  had  a 
sn^nificir   eft—;   upon  the  etete'e  economy. 

The  re'*:a  io.^set  have  aUo  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  c3t;::>!i.u>'«  stockhoWeri.  »o 
divide  ;ids  haie  been  p.iid  since  lfi68,  and  the 
liua^'kel  price  of  the  conopany's  sxK'.k  hau 
dtcliuid  by  81  percent  pince  1963. 

T^ie  company  has  stiSered  cumulative  tax 

I  b.ses  ui  the  past  lour  years  of  20  inlllirn 
dollars,  and  und«'r  exi-sttng  Invr  It  Is  tmable 
t->  fnlly  otr&et  these  lo-^fses  against  prevlcvw 
prafitf  If  ^action  304  of  H.R.  2166  Is  enacted 
i-er^nit : l;;g  corporal t;oi..s  io  carry  losses  back 
ior  five  anditionpJ  years,  the  ccmpany  will 
obi.  Ln  au  inunediate  refund  of  approximately 
2.5  miiiijn  dailiiri  from  taxes  paid  during 
earlier  periods  Tlie^e  lands  will  be  used  to 
replcr.lsh  badly  depleted  worklns  capital  so 
that  more  supplies  can  be  purchased  and 
i!;ore  employees  put  back  to  work. 

M.\RCH  19.  1075. 
BrK.-ii}  Si!'<E  Co    H«vrpfrTLt.,  Mas.3. 
I<c.  HJl.  21ti'i,  J  301. 
tcxiiixs.  or  A  caxiPAj.r  wiucxi  WoULB  SExntrr 

fROM   Ai;   r.\TENSIt)M    flF    TUf     .VtX    OFCSAXINC 
LOSS  C.tKKTB'.CK  PERIOD 

The  Bem!e  Shoe  Company  \z  a  smaTl  owner 
operated  Massachusetts  shoe  manufactnrer 
which  was  founded  In  1946  In  HaTerbfn, 
Massachuse'ts.  Over  the  years  It  grew  aad 
praepered,  earning  profitE  and  pnylng  fMteniJ 
tncome  taxec.  By  1966  it  employed  nearly  17U 
workecs  and  ito  sales  had  risen  to  over  $l.i 

II  illlon. 

Since  1970,  ho'.vever,  It  lias  Incurred  logics 
■which,  although  not  large  by  big  compmny 
Rtrtndard'.  are  substantial  for  It.  In  recent 
ycirs  It  hits  cvit  back  lis  operation  In  part 
because  of  the  lack  of  working  capital.  At 
the  present  time  it  hx\m  only  abont  100 
employees,   a   derreabe    of   40   percent   eiiu:a 

L'lider  existing  lnw  Bernle  Shoe  Company 
|-  net  able  to  carrj-  Its  present  losses  back  far 
enough  to  fully  match  them  up  with  earlier 
profi'.--  ai>.'J  accordingly,  it  has  net  oper- 
ating los.seB  which  It  Is  not  able  to  use.  How- 
ever, if  leglF.latlou  Is  enacted  permitting  oor- 
pui^tioiis  U)  carry  Uheir  leases  bai;k  an  adUi- 
tlonul  five  years,  Beriiie  Shoe  Conxpauy  will 
ofTset  I'ii  current  losses  a^'alnst  earlier  proflts, 
ar.d  will  receive  an  Immediate  refund  in  the 
nelphborhood  of  $25,000.  The  funds  received 
bT  this  small  company  will  be  promptly  put 
to  ui^e  for  the  purchase  of  additional  ma- 
tf  Jills  a:;d  to  meet  payroll. 

ilAiicu  19,  1375. 
Ji^ii.v  aviL.ijoN  GRAjvni.  Co.,  CoKCoao,  KS.. 
paorrix  of  a  co>cPA»nr  which   woot.d  bime.- 

ilT   t'aOM    AN    I^XTCMfclOK    OF    IWE.    MCT   OPUi- 
A;i>iC   L066  CAaBYBACU.: 

Among  the  companies  which  would  beue- 
ni  from  leguUiLion  extending  Uxe  peiiod  for 
lanrliig  back  net  operating  loesses  Iti  the 
John  Swejifon  OranlTe  Company.  This  com- 
pany was  founded  in  1883  and  has  been  an 
important  souroe  of  economic  activity  In  the 
Concord.  New  Hamp-hlre  area  for  nearly  00 
years.  Tiie  company  quarrtec  and  processes 
feraiilie  hiuo  monument  ,  curbing  aiid  bulUl- 
iiig  eUir.e. 

The  Jolin  Sv.en.-oii  Gianile  Cotnp.iiiy  had 
a  very  profllable  expeilenre  from  Its  found- 
Uig  lu  1883  until  the  Ute  liMiti'b.  Siuoe  Utat 
tluit  it  ha.s  HutTercd  .-'ibstaiitla!  lo.sies  and  at 
present  ha.s  a  larpe  '■'imtila'lve  net  operating 
jrc^s,  whl'h  under  exLstln)/  le^'l.-l.'itlun,  It  Is 
not  able  to  ottset  ii,4iilns't  protils  made  In 
earlier  years.  Ir  stc'iu'i  ;ii)4  of  H  R.  2166  la 
enar^ed.  howf-vr.  peritiit'ing  corporations  to 
carry  t  leir  lotx^-s  btw  k  an  addltlo'ial  five 
'eer<-,  the  Joiiii  Swensou  Granlt*  Conipiiuy 
will  ref-ehe  m  immediate  refund  In  the 
neighbui-hood  of  ttJOO,000.  These  lund.s  will 
rtpleni.sh  badl;,  dcple1.»-d  worliliip  (  apllal  en- 
nUiiii^  4.h,e  iJLiiu^M.u^-  U)  purciiu)!*:  additional 


sv.r;>I.t\s   .11' d  i:jcmploy  some  of  Its  lald-off 
workers. 

Ml-.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  voted  for  the  amendment 
in  the  coodBUttee  and  £za.Biajr.  I  booestly 
think  that  the  ameni^Dent  has  more 
merit  tiian  some  ol  the  other  provisioii.s 
ia  the  bill.  For  example,  there  is  a  provi- 
sion )n  the  House -paBsed  bill,  that 
doubles  the  amount  of  favorable  tax 
treatment  for  small  business  so  that 
the  surtax  exeinption  is  raided  from 
$25,000  io  $iO,000.  While  tliat  ii 
a  desuaUe  item.  Z  really  tliiulc  that  it, 
would  not  do  so  much  to  help  the  ailing 
cconcuny  as  would  the  £enatai''£  amend- 
ment, wliiih  would  pi-event  sonoe  of  these 
major  compauit.s,  which  aie  havii^g  tc 
lay  off  a  fcieat  numhei'  of  their  people, 
from  going  out  of  business  or  from  hav- 
ing to  hi-ing  to  an  end  for  example,  to  the 
rebate  scheme  «-hich  is  helping  to  move 
the  automobiles  out  of  inventoi-y,  and 
miitieivs  of  that  sort.  I  really  tliink  that 
with  two  items  of  about  equal  co.st,  it 
aould  be  better  to  help  those  who  arc 
having  a  difficult  time,  even  though  they 
have  paid  a  great  deal  of  taxes  to  tlii& 
country  in  ycai's  gone  by.  by  a  tax-aver- 
aging arrangement  than  it  would  be  to 
paovide  a  further  tax  cut  to  somebody 
viio  did  not  expect  it  and  wHl  he  sur- 
piised  to  find  that  he  got  it,  mei'ely  Let 
cause  we  doubled  the  tax  exemption,  for 
example.  Looking  at  priorities,  I  am  in- 
clined to  feel  there  is  great  merit  to  the 
Senator's  suggestion  and  I  am  inclined 
to  vote  f  oi-  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  un- 
der- time  conti-ol. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  tlie  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Dole  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  L^  there 
a  Kulficient  second  ? 

There  Is  a  sufBclent  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wea-e  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  willing  to  proceed  with- 
out the  yeas  and  nays. 

Ml-.  LONG.  I  thiuk  tliat  thei'e  sliould 
be  a  i-oUcall  vote  on  it.  Mr.  President. 
That  i.«;  why  I  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
uay.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeaj? 
and  nays  have  been  ordeied.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annomice 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr. 
Symingtom)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimoiuiee  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  htjusx).  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Packw'ood), 
and  the  Senator  from  AiasJca  <Mr. 
SiTVCNS  I  are  necessarily  absexit. 

I  fmther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  iMr,  Tarrj  is  absent  due  t3 
illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
ifiid  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  tMr 
'i  AfTi  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announfcd — y»^a.v  2}, 
iiii.\.s  70,  as  follows: 


IRoII. 

•ill  Vote  J 

Co,    101    \,t%\ 

YEAS- 

-.4 

liiiker 

Oarn 

Nelson 

Block 

Gravel 

Vtfan 

Brooke 

Orlfflu 

tkxnc  Hugh 

ChUes 

llartke 

T>  nsaic'f 

Cl«rk 

Inouys 

TkuiMolK! 

Crangto 

11 

Long; 

Tower 

Dole 

MoClure 

Tunney 

Pong 

Montoya 

Y<winK 
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Aboure:Jc 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Gold  water 

MstcaU 

Bartlett 

Hanaan 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary  W 

Korean 

Beall 

HBrt,PlilUpA.   Moss 

Eei^mon 

HaskeU 

Muskle 

Benlsen 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Buf-kley 

Helms 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Holllngs 

Percy 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Bvrd, 

Huddles  ton 

Randolph 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Rort 

rt  C.  Jackson 

Roth 

C&nnon 

Javtu 

Schweiker 

Citse 

Johnston 

Scott, 

Church 

Kennedy 

WUllam  L. 

C'llver 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Ctntis 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Domeuid 

Mansfield 

S  tennis 

Eagleton 

Mathlaa 

Stevenson 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Stone 

Fannin 

McGee 

Welcker 

Ford 

McGovern 

Will  lams 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

La'xalt 

Tsft 

Packwood 

Symington 

So  Mr.   Dole's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  staff  members 
Barbara  Harris  and  Jeremiah  Buckley 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  floor  for 
the  remainder  of  the  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  earUer 
I  filed  an  amendment  which  I  shall  not 

call  up  at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
the  floor,  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  member  of  my  staff, 
Tom  Preston,  be  allowed  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  earlier  I  filed  an 
amendment  which  I  shall  not  call  up  at 
this  time  because  of  developments  that 

have  taken  place  since 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  The  Senate  is  not  In 
order.  The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
any  action  now  that  may  further  delay 
our  action  on  passage  of  tax  reduction 
legislation  that  is  so  Impoi-tant  to  our 
Nation. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  a  provision  in  H.R.  2166  that  I 
believe  is  detrimental  to  a  balanced  and 
efficient  transportation  system  in  this 
counti-y. 

The  amendment  I  filed  would  have 
deleted  section  401  of  the  bill,  a  provision 
that  would  repeal  excise  taxes  on  trucks 
and  buses,  along  with  their  parts  and 
accessories. 

Late  In  the  last  Congress  we  passed  a 
measure  peiinlttlng  heavier  trucks  to  use 
the  Interstate  System.  I  opposed  that 
action  primarily  because  of  Increased 
safety  hazards,  but  also  because  of  high- 
er costs  requh-ed  to  maintain  a  safe  and 
efficient  highway  system. 
CXXI 507— Part  7 


Estimates  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  of  maintenance  and  con- 
struction cost  Increases  resulting  from 
the  heavier  weights  amoimted  to  over 
$150  million  a  year  In  current  dollars. 
Revenues  fnKS  the  taxes  which  section 
401  would  repeal  amoimted  to  $744,793,- 
000  In  1974.  Thus,  if  the  excise  tax  is  re- 
pealed. Congress  will,  within  3  months, 
have  provided  a  subsidy  to  the  trucking 
industry  on  the  order  of  $850  million. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  ironic  at 
this  time  to  rush  through  a  change  of 
this  magnitude  when  the  Senate  recent- 
ly devoted  many  hours  of  debate  to  the 
question  of  increasing  assistance  to 
banki-upt  railroads  by  $347  million. 

The  railroads,  especially  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest,  are  In  dire  straits. 
Mahy  suggest  that  a  major  cause  of  this 
situation  Is  the  competitive  edge  given 
to  truck  transportation  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments provide  and  maintain  truck 
rights-of-way,  that  is,  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. 

One  measiu-e  of  this  advantage  is  given 
in  the  recent  preliminary  report  by  the 
US.  Railway  Association,  which  notes 
that  class  I  and  II  regulated  motor 
can-lers  spent  only  5.9  percent  of  their 
revenues  for  "user  charges" — both  State 
and  Federal — while  class  I  railroads 
spent  almost  21  percent  of  their  revenues 
on  maintenance  of  right-of-way  facili- 
ties. To  Increase  the  competitive  edge 
of  trucks  at  this  time  seems  particularly 
ill  advised. 

A  related  Issue  is  the  question  of 
whether  trucks  pay  their  fair  shaie  of 
the  cost  of  the  Nation's  highway  system. 
Truckers  have  long  contended,  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  elsewhere,  that  the  existing  tax 
structure  represents  a  balance  between 
truck  user  benefits  from,  and  contribu- 
tions to,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Some  economic  analyses,  Including 
one  done  by  DOT,  however,  have  con- 
cluded that  heavy  tinicks  do  not  pay 
their  share  of  highway  construction 
costs,  even  under  present  tax  rates. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  over 
the  past  several  years,  has  heard  re- 
peated testimony  from  State  and  county 
highway  oflBcials,  from  automobile  as- 
sociations, and  safety  experts,  that  there 
is  a  pressing  need  to  rebuild  and  upgrade 
existing  highways. 

Many  billions  of  dollars  are  required — 
not  to  construct  new  roads  but  to  render 
the  present  network  safe  and  efficient. 
It  is  said  that  an  Investment  in  improv- 
ing the  highway  system  produces  long- 
term  economic  benefits,  and  that  the  m- 
vestment  must  be  made  now  to  hisure 
that  highway  transportation  does  not 
suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  railroads. 

Surely  this  is  no  time  to  reduce  the 
investment  required  from  those  profiting 
most  from  an  efficient  highway  system. 
Finally,  the  Public  Works  Committee 
will  be  looking  at  the  entire  Federal-aid 
highway  program  this  year  and  makii:g 
recommendations  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  tlie  highway  trust 
fund,  which  is  scheduled  to  expire  in 
October  1977. 

Repeal  of  this  soui'ce  of  re\  euue,  w  hich 
in  1974  conti-ibuted  12.3  percent  oi  tlie 
income  to  the  trust  fund,  could  limit 
other  options  for  modifjing  tlie  trust 


fund,  such  as  turning  back  to  the  States 
a  portion  of  gasoline  tax  revenues. 

To  relieve  the  trucking  industry  of  a 
substantial  share  of  its  obhgatlon  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  reconstructing  high- 
ways wiiicli  iis  vehicles  tear  up  while 
simultaneously  giving  trucks  further 
economic  advantage  over  rails,  seems  to 
this  Senatoi-  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
a  .scheme  which  might  only  eventually 
result  in  higher  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  ray  lime. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
it  .or  from  West   Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
awr  from  Florida  wish  to  offer  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tiiat 
tire  Senator  fi-om  South  Cai-olina  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYPJD.  Mr.  Presidei:t, 
I  yield  then  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  would  Uke  to  call  up. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat 
follotving  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Holl- 
iNGS  and  tlie  amendment  of  Mr.  Chiles. 
tiiat  I  be  recognized  to  call  up  .".." 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDIN-Q  OFFICER.  li  tit'Mo 
o'cjection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  HOI.T.INGS.  Mi-.  President  I  ^ai: 
u;j  niv  plowback  clarilication  amend- 
ment. I  have  checked  with  the  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  on  the  other  side, 
end  I  ask  the  cicrk  to  state  the  amenti- 
hient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  cleil: 
u  ill  stiite  the  amendment. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. - 
A.  the  end  of  the  InternaJ  Revenue  Ac-, 
section  613.\.,  Limitations  en  percentage  de- 
pletion In  ease  of  oil  and  gas  wells,  suiwec- 
tion  "(e).  Plowback  Limitation."  after  "ist 
Qtialifled  Investment  carryover",  add  a  nev 
bubeection  ~  ( 4 )  Royalty  Owners  *,  and  r>  - 
niunber  aU  succeeding  sections  accxjrdir.:;-: 

"(4)  RoT\LTT  OwNxas  — 
■-(I  I    GeneriU  ruJe  shah   not  apply  in   the 
cise  Oi'  the  deduction  for  depletion  with  r*?- 
spect   to  a  producer's  share   of  prodtict:._i;i 
iioni  a  roviilty  tntereet. 

Mr.  HOT  TINGS.  Mi*.  President,  i;i 
diawing  up  our  compromise  amendmer: 
yesterday  that  we  presenttd  to  the 
Senate,  I  thought  in  the  Cranston  p'.ct  - 
back  provisions  they  included  section  4 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Brr:;- 
SEN>  relative  to  royalty  owners. 

At  one  time  the  distinguished  S.-n.iuir 
fi-om  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bartlett  :>  asked 
me  if  that  was  in  that  version  and  my 
answer  was,  "yes."  I  am  only  submittir;^ 
an  amendment  now — and  we  can  just  by 
voice  vote  put  it  In — to  put  It  just  exact! v 
\\here  we  said  it  was:  namely,  that  Uu' 
Bentsen  plowback  provision  relative  to 
exempting  royalty  owners  would  be  ;:i 
this  bill. 

The  merit  is,  of  coui-se,  tJiat  the  royalty- 
owner  could  lease  his  tract,  he  ohoiiM 
not  be  required  to  go  Into  that  busi- 
ness, particularly  with  respect  to  inde- 
pendents. 

I  am  trjluj;  to  put  the  amendment 
exactly  where  I  represented  It  to  be  at 
the  time  the  Senate  adopted  it  yester- 
da:    afternoon. 
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Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr.    Pie.-ideuf.    I 

tliank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

South   Carolina   and   this-   is   agrteobb. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS,  I  yield  to  the  di.stln- 

i;iii.''hed  Senator  from  Ixmlsiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  iu-st 
■■.»  be  perfectly  clear,  on  the  Hollin^.s 
.  uendment,  the  intent  i.^  to  exempt  the 
iiindowner  royalties  from  the  nlcv,  back 
irovision.s.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  coirtxt.  When 
'.ou  look  at  the  amendment  on  page  9 
u  here  they  include  the  plowback  pro- 
'.  i.sion.  they  put  ir  into  the  Cronston 
amendment,  but  in  clipping  prges  P.  10, 
;'rd  11  they  made  a  mi>Take  on  the  top 
paragraph,  paragraph  4.  v.  hich  referred 
to  the  royalty  owiier.  That  is  ^«-hat  v.e 
thought  was  included.  It  wa.s  a  clipping 
error  on  their  part.  Vv  iicn  we  took  that, 
ve  thought  we  were  including  the  full 
Bentsen  plowback.  The  intent  is  clear. 
That  the  royalty  owner  is  only  the  o^Ticr 
of  the  property  and  he  could  not  in  good 
conscience  be  required  to  go  into  the  oil 
bu.sine.'^s  on  a  plowback  pit)vi.';ion.  It 
does  not  relate  whate'.'er  to  his  income. 
'[  he  is  the  landowner,  he  i-^  '-xempt  from 
ii'.e  plowback  provision. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  tj'e  Scni.ror. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
.itcT  from  South  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ;v.k  for  'Iv?  ;;f^i  piion 
.1  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICi.R.  The  que.s- 
rion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  r.mendment. 
Putting  the  question.) 

The  amencim;nt  was  ai^reed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pre.stdent.  I  send  an 
.'mendm.ent  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
;;:iniediate  consideration. 

Mr.    LONG.    Mr.    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  in- 
iormed  there  was  a  previous  agreement 
"  )  recognize  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  a  imanuuous-con- 
.-■■•nt  request,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tiie  Chair 
:--vOgnizes  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
III  the  form  of  a  substitute  and  request 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
meudment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  prr.(.<.-edtcl  to  lead 
I  lie  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Pre-:deat.  I  ask 
imnnmious  consent  that  further  reading 
•  •f  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cbiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike    out    all    afier    the   eiiactiug   cluii=o 
..i;d  iusert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
.  i-rioN  1.  Short  Titie;  Tabi^  cr  CoNtf.M.s. 

(a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
.  s  ihe  •  Ta.\  Reduction  Act  of  U'75". 

(b)  T.\S1-E  OF  CoNTE'rrs. — 
Ser.  1   Short  title 

SfO    2    Amendment  of  "S.'H  Code 

THE  I— REFUND  OP  1»T1  I>'DlVIOUAI 
TAX 

<i(-  101  Refunds:  of  1971  uidl'. Idual  Incoiiie 
taxes. 

S*-':  Ilia.  Kefunds  di?rej^iuded  iii  tlie  udmin- 
tstratloa  oi  Federal  projiri'iiis  and 
federally  as..isted  program*. 

MiLL  II-  REDUCTIONS  IN  INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME  TAXE.S 

Sec.  201.  Ta.K  credit  for  personal  fxempilons. 

Sec.  202.  Credit   for  certain  erirneU  Income. 

Sf-c.  203.  Withholding    tnx. 


Sci.-    2'"i4.  Credit    lor    (n>tLh;>.-e    of    priiiclpKl 

refidence. 
S^c.  20.5.  Effective  dfites 

TITLE  III— CERTAIN  CHANGE.^  IN 
BUSINfcd.S  TAXES 
Sec.  301.  Increase  in  nivestment  credit. 
Sec.  302.  Allowance     of     investment     credii 
where    construction    oX   property 
Will  '.iike  m<Te  than  2  years. 
Sk;.  30:^.  Ch.iiiye  in  curpoiate  tax  raies  niiit 

Inciehse  in  surt:»x  cxempUon. 
Sec.  304.  Erieo'.ve  dates. 

TITLE  IV— CHANGES  AIT-'ECTINO 
INDIVIDUALS  AND  BUSINESSES 

Se-.    ioi.    Repeal    of    fr'-'.-e    t.is    cm    motor 

vehirles. 
•Sec.  2.  AMr.NnMENT  f>v    li'54   Code. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  iirovided. 
vher.ever  in  this  Act  an  umendment  or  re- 
peal i.s  expre-wpd  in  terms  (>f  an  atneiidment 
to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  oiher  piovislo-i, 
the  reference  siiail  be  conaidered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  otlit-r  provlsi'>i\  t^f  ilif  In- 
ternal Revenue  Codt-  of  1954. 
TIILE  I— REFUND  OF  1074  INDlVIDUAl 
INCOME  TAXES 

SfC.    101.    RfHNU  (U    1<>71   INDIVID'    SL   INCOME 

Ta.\es. 

laj  IM  GiN-F.RAt.. — Subchapter  B  of  cli.ij)- 
ter  65  (relating  to  rule.«  of  special  applica- 
tion in  the  cai^  of  abatements.  crediM,  and 
refund.^)  is  amended  by  adding  at  tli(?  end 
thereof  the  follo'.\1n^  new  section: 
"Sec.  6428.  Rifcnd  of  1974  Inoividu.vl  1n- 
co.ME   Taxes. 

■•(A)  Ge.nfrm.  Rule. — Exct-pt  as  otherwle 
provided  in  th;:-,  section,  e.ich  Individual  shall 
be  treated  as  having  n.ade  a  pavmeni  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  his  first 
taxable  year  beginning  in  1974  in  on  iimoimt 
equHl  to  7.5  percei:t  of  the  amou.-.t  of  his 
liabiliiy  for  tax  for  .such  taxable  year. 

'•(b)  Minimum  Payment.— The  amount 
treated  as  paid  bv  reason  of  this  .=iccti(>i'>  shall 
not  be  le.ss  than  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  ta.xpayers  liabil- 
ity for  tax  for  his  first  taxable  %ear  beginning 
ui  1974.  or 

"(2)  S75  (*:37,50  ii:  the  case  (if  a  mnrrled 
i'ldividiuil  flltng  a  separate  return). 

"(c)   Maximum  Payment. — 

"(1|  In  general.— The  amount  treated  a.s 
paid  ov  reason  of  tlii.s  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed ?150  (»*75  in  the  ca.se  of  a  married  indi- 
vidiml  filing  a  separate  reiuin). 

••(2)  Lifan-.ATioN  BAbro  on  adjusted  c.no.ss 
INCOME. — The  excess  (if  any)  of — 

'  (A)  the  amount  t^hich  would  (but  for 
•-his  paragrapii)  be  tfei-ted  as  paid  by  rea.son 
of  this  section,  over 

'■(B)  the  applicable  mlnimvuu  pawneiU 
p:ov  ided  by  subsection  ( b) , 
jhall  be  reduced  (but  not  belo«-  zeio)  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
excess  as  tiie  adjusted  gro.vi  income  for  the 
taxable  year  in  excess  of  $20,000  bears  to 
$10,000.  In  the  ca.se  of  a  married  individual 
hling  a  separate  return,  the  preceduiK  sen- 
tence sliall  be  applied  by  sub^tltulina;  '$10.- 
000"  for  '.$90,000'  and  by  suljstitutiiig  '.'SS.OOO' 
for  'JIO.OOO'. 

"(d)  LiABirrrY  for  Ta>;  -  For  purposes  of 
ihli  secilon.  the  liability  for  lax  for  the  tax- 
able year  .-.hall  be  the  .sum  of — 

"(1)  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such 
year,  reduced  by  the  sura  of  the  credits  al- 
lowable uuder — 

"(.\)  secUou  3.1  (relating  to  foreigti  ti^s 
credit ), 

••(B)  Fertloi!  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
ciime) . 

"(C)  .scofiou  38  (relntlnj:  to  investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property), 

••iD)  section  40  (relating  f)  expen.«es  ol 
work  incentive  pvo<.'rRms» ,  and 

"(E)  secUon  41  (relating  to  coniribu' ions 
to  c-indldfttes  for  public  offlc*^).  plm 


"(2)  the  lax  on  amounts  described  in  sec- 
-lon  3102(c)  or  3202(c)  which  are  required 
'.o  be  shown  on  the  taxpayer's  return  of  t!ie 
ciiapter  1  tax  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(e)  Date  Payment  Deemed  M.\de. — Tlie 
pavment  provided  by  this  section  sh.",!!  be 
dt'cmt'd  made  on  whichever  of  tlie  iollo-.«  ii>y 
dates  is  the  later: 

"(1)  the  date  prescribed  liy  law  (deier- 
uiined  without  exten.sions)  Un-  tiling  the  re- 
turn of  trtX  under  cliapier  1  tor  ihc  mxablp 
ye.ir.  or 

"(2)  the  ditte  ou  '.\hii  ii  \\\c  ;axpayer  nIC' 
lii^j  return  of  tax  \inder  chapter  1  for  the 
i.'xable  year. 

"(1)  Joint  Rlturn.— For  purpo-.i->  of  this 
^ectijn.  in  the  ca.se  of  a  joint  return  under 
.si'.  tion  601 -l  both  spouses  shall  be  treated 
a~  one  individual. 

"(y)  Martial  St.\tvs. — The  deterininatloii 
of  mru-ital  siiuus  for  purposes  of  this  section 
-liall  be  made  under  section  143. 

"(h(  CcRiMN  Persons  Not  Eligible. — Thi- 
section  sh.iU  not  apply  to  any  estate  or 
•lu^.,  nor  shall  it  apply  to  a'.iv  noiiie.-ident 
alien  individual." 

(  b  I  No  iNTtntsT  ON  iNuiv lur.M  iNCOMi;  T\< 
RtriNDS  vOR  1974  RtruNDED  Within  60  Davs 
An?!-  Rin  r.N  Is  Filed. — In  appiyina;  section 
(jtJlLe)  nt  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  irehiting  to  Income  tax  roumd  v.itlun  45 
d;iy->  aiier  return  Is  filed i  in  the  ca.'-e  oi  ariy 
overpayment  of  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  .\ 
of  suc'n  Code  by  an  individual  (other  than  an 
■■■-tit'e  or  tv.i.--'  and  o'her  thap  a  noiiii->ide!it 
.ilien  individcid)  for  a  tax  UjIc  year  begin- 
nina  :n  1974.  '60  days"  .shall  lie  subtitled  for 
■  45  day ,"  each  place  it  appear-  In  .'uch  sec- 
tion fitUKe). 

(C)      Cl.FRi.CAl.     AMK.VD.MENT. — The     .ilblt*     Oi 

^ectlou.s  for  such  subchapter  B  is  atnended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereo.  ihc  lo!io"'!iii; 
■.;cv.-  Item: 

■'Section  64:^8.  Refund  of  197!  inti  \idn;'l 
income  taxes. ' 

S>f.    102.    R/tVNDS     DlSREGAHUKD     IN     IHC     A.I- 

minlstration     of    Fedebai,    PllO- 
CRAMS     .^ND     Fr.nrsALLY     AssisTfD 
Programs. 
A'i\  pavineiu  considered  tol-.nvc  been  riade 
by  any  individual  by  reason  of  section  G4'jS 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  .shall 
not  lie  taken  into  account  as  income  or  re- 
ceipts lor  pu;po.~es  of  determining  the  eligi- 
"oiUiy  of   .su  'li   individual   or  any  other  in- 
dividual  for    beuetit'^   or   assl.stai^'ce.   or    the 
amount  or  extent  oi  benelits  or  assi.-^tance, 
und':'r   any    Federal    program   or    under   any 
State  or  lociil  program  huanccd  iu  whole  oi 
in  psrt  \vi!it  Federal  funds. 
TITLE    II-REDUCTIONS    IN    INDIVIDUAL 

INCOME  TAXES 
.■Sic    201.  Tax  Credit  Fop.  Persona-    Ea..\u'- 

TlO.'-S. 

(;ii  In  C'iNERAi.. — Subpart  A  oi  part  IV  of 
.-nbeiiapler  A  of  ehapter  1  (rehuiiij^  to  credit.^ 
a^;  linst  tax)  Is  amended  by  renumbering  .=.ec- 
tion  42  as  45  and  bv  inserting  ai'tr  .sc.-tion 
41  the  follosi.ni.  new  soerion: 
'Sec.  42.  Phrsonal  Exe.mptions. 

"(a)  Gknirai.  Rri.r.  -There  ^'uhM  Uk  al- 
lowed to  the  taxpayer  as  a  credli  against  tax 
for  the  taxable  year  in  lieu  of  the  dedur  lion 
provided  for  person  il  exempt  ior.s  under  sec- 
tion 151  (U  such  credit  results  in  the  im- 
pc>sitiou  of  a  lover  tax  under  tills  chapter), 
nn  amount  equal  to  tlSS  mullipled  by  the 
nuiiiber  of  exemptions  which  would  other- 
wise he  aUoued  to  such  taxpayer  under  sec- 
tion 151.  .Such  credit  shall  I'.ot  e:;cecd  tlie  tax 
iinpo.->ed  by  this  chapter  (determined  with- 
out reg.ird  (o  sv;bsection  (b)  f  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  D.Tn.NmoN. — For  p'.irpo.=e3  of  this 
title,  in  the  c^-e  of  an  Individual,  the  term 
"tax  Irnpo.sed  by  this  chapter'  means  the  tax 
Imposed    by    this    chapter    reduced    bv    the 
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amount  of  the  credit  allowed  ■under  this  sec- 
tion." 

(b)   TECiUnCAl.  AMEIfDMKKTB. 

<  I )  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
I.s  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'Stc.  42.  Personal  exemptions. 
•Sec.  43.  Elarned  Income. 
"Sec.  44.  Purchase  of  principal  residence. 
Sec.  45.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(2)  Section  2(e)  (relating  to  definitions 
and  special  rules)  is  SLinended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Caoss  RETEaxNCES. — 

"(I)  For  definition  of  ta.xable  income,  see 
section  63. 

"(2)  For  definition  of  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter,  see  section  42(b).". 

(3)  Section  63  (relating  to  taxable  Income 
defined)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "stibsectlon  (b)"  In 
subsectioa  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  (b)  and  (c)",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  ihei-eof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  iNorviouALs  Allowed  the  Credit 
Under  Section  42. — 'With  respect  to  iudlvkl- 
uals  who  are  allowed  a  credit  under  section 
42  (relating  to  personal  exemptions),  except 
for  the  purposes  of  sections  1  and  3,  the 
term  'taxable  Income'  means  the  amount 
determined  under  this  chapter  without  re- 
gard  to  section  42.". 

(4)  Section  151  (relatbig  to  allowance  of 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  iNDiviDtJALS  Allowed  a  CnEDir  Under 
Section  42. — With  respect  to  any  taxpayer 
who  is  allowed  a  credit  under  section  43 
(relating  to  personal  exemptions),  any  ref- 
erence to  personal  exemptions  allowed  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  exemptions  which  wotild 
be  allowed  under  this  section  without  re- 
gard to  section  42.". 

(5)  Section  6201  (a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  Overstatement  op  tax  liabilitt. — If 
on  any  return  or  claim  for  refund  of  Income 
taxes  under  subtitle  A  there  Is  an  over- 
statement of  llabUlty  for  tax  with  respect 
to  the  credit  allowable  under  section  42 
(relating  to  personal  exemptions)  or  the 
deduction  aUowable  under  section  151  (relat- 
ing to  deductions  for  personal  exemptions), 
the  amount  of  such  liability  shall  be  re- 
computed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
In  the  same  manner  as  a  mathematical  error 
appearing  on  the  retmm.". 
Sec.  202.  CREorr  for  Certain  Earned  Income. 

(a)  Allowance  of  Credtt. — Subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  42,  as  added  by  this 
Act,  the  following  new  section: 
Sec.  43.  Earned  Income. 

"(a)  Allowance  or  Credit. — lu  the  case  of 
an  eligible  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  agamst  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amotmt  equal 
to  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  earned  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed 
$4,000. 

"(b)  LiMrrATiON.— Not^withBtanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a),  the  amount  of 
the  credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  any  taxable  year  shall  be  re- 
duced (but  not  below  zero)  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  (or,  if  greater,  the  earned 
income)  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
as  exceeds  84,000. 

'(c)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this 
t  net  Ion — 

"(1)  EuciBLE  iNDivtorAL. — The  term  'eli- 
gible  Individual'  means  an  individual  who 

"(A)  maintains  a  household  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  214(b)  (3)  )  In  the  United 
States  which  Is  the  principal  place  of  abode 
of  that  iMdlvldu&l  and  of  a  child  of  that 


Individual  with  respect  to  whom  he  Is  en- 
titled to  claim  a  deduction  under  section 
151(e)  (1)  (B)  (rtiating  to  additional  exemp- 
tion for  dependents),  and 

"(B)  does  not  ex<du<le  any  amount  from 
gross  Income  under  section  Oil  (relating  to 
earned  Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States)  or  section  931  (relating  to 
Income  from  sources  within  the  possesrions 
of  the  United  States). 

"(2)   Earned  income. — 

"(A)  The  term 'earned  Income' means— 

"(1)  wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  em- 
ployee compensation,  plus 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  net 
earuings  from  self -employment  for  the  tax- 
able year  (within  the  meaning  of  secvion 
1402  (a)). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (U),  any 
amount  shall  be  taken  into  account  only  If 
such  amount  is  includible  in  the  gross  m- 
come  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year, 

"(U)  the  earned  Income  of  an  individual 
shall  be  computed  without  regard  to  any 
community  property  laws, 

"(Ui)  no  aokoant  recelv«d  as  a  pension  or 
annuity  shall  be  taken  Into  accoimt.  and 

"(Iv)  no  amoimt  to  which  section  871(a) 
applies  (relating  to  Income  of  nonresident 
alien  individuals  not  connected  with  United 
States  business)  shall  be  taken  mto  account. 

"(d)     REQUjaSMENT    OF    JODJT    RETURN. 111 

the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  married 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  143),  this 
section  shall  apply  only  if  a  Jomt  return  is 
filed  for  the  taxable  year  uuder  section  6013. 
"(e)  Taxable  Tear  Must  Be  Pmx  Taxable 
Year. — Except  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
closed  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  tax- 
payer, no  credit  sbaU  be  allowable  under  this 
section  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  covering 
a  period  of  less  than  12  months." 

(b)  RxmND  To  Be  Made  Where  Credit 
Exceeds  Liabiijtt  for  Tax. — 

(1)  Sectkjn  6401(b)  (relating  to  exces.sive 
credits)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "43  (relating  to  earned 
income  credit)."  before  "and  667(b)";  and 

(B) -by  striking  out  "and  39"  and  mserting 
in  Uetf  thereof  a  comma  "39,  and  49". 

(2)  Section  6201(a)  (4)  (relating  to  as.^ss- 
ment  authority)  is  amended  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or  43"  after  "section  39" 
in  the  caption  of  such   section;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "oU)."  and  inserttag  In 
lieu  thereof  "oil)  or  section  43  (relating  to 
personal  exemptions),". 

(c)  Amzitdmemt  of  Social  Sbctthitt  Act. — 
Section  402fa)  (7)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "other  income" 
the  following:  "(Includmg  any  amounts  de- 
rived from  application  of  the  tax  credit  es- 
tablished by  section  43  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964) ". 

Sec.  203.  Withholding  Tax. 

(a)  Requirement  of  Withhoiding. — Sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  section  3402  (relating  to  in- 
come tax  collected  at  source)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Requirement  op  WrrHKOLDiNc. — 
Every  employer  making  payment  of  wages 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  upon  such  wages 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  lu  this  section) 
a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with  tables 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
The  tables  so  prescribed  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  tables  contained  ta  this  subsection  as  In 
effect  on  January  1,  1975,  except  that  the 
amoimts  set  forth  as  amounts  of  Income  tax 
to  be  withheld  for  the  remainder  of  calendar 
year  1975  and  for  calendar  year  1976  and 
thereafter  shall  reflect  the  amendments  made 
by  title  II  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 
which  are  applicable  to  such  years.  For  pur- 
poses of  applymg  such  tables,  the  term  'the 
amount  of  wages'  means  the  amount  by 
which  the  wages  exceed  the  number  of  with- 
holdmg  exemptions  claimed,  multiplied  by 
the  amount  of  one  such  exemption  as  shown 
lu  the  table  in  subsection  (b)(1).". 

(b)  CoNTOttMiNG     Amendment.- St.  tion 


3402(C)(6)  (relating  to  wage  bracket  with- 
holding) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "table  7 
ccmtained  in  subeectton  (a)  '  and  mserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  table  for  an  annual  payroll 
period  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)". 

Sec.  205.  CREDrr  For  PtTRCHASE  of  Pbincifai, 

RESIDETfCE. 

Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  chap- 
ter    1     (relatmg     to    credits     allowed) ,    aa 
amended  by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  service  43  the  following  new  section: 
"Szc.  44.  Pdscuase  of  Principal  Residence. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  m- 
dividual,  there  is  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  aa  amount  eqtiaJ  to  5  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  of  a  principal  residence 
purchased,  coiisLructed,  or  reconstructed  by 
tiie  taxpayer. 

"(b)     LOMITATlCNS. — 

'(1)  Maximum  caEDix. — The  credit  allowed 
under  Bubsectiou  (a)  for  all  taxable  yeais 
may  not  exceed  >2,000. 

"(2)  AtARRiED  iNDiviDCALS. — lu  the  casc  of 
a  husband  and  wife  who  file  a  joint  return 
uuder  section  6013,  the  amount  specified  un- 
der paragraph  (I)  appUes  to  the  Jomt  return. 
In  the  case  of  a  married  individual  filing  a 
separate  return,  paragraph  { 1 )  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  '$1,000'  for  '$2,000'. 

"(3)  Certain  other  taxtayers. — In  the 
case  of  Individuals  to  whom  paragraph  (2) 
does  not  apply  who  purcliase  a  single  prin- 
cipal residence,  the  amount  of  the  credit  al- 
lowed uuder  subsection  ( a )  shall  be  allocated 
among  such  mdlvlduals  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  but  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  to  such  individuals  sliall  not  exceed 
$2,000  with  respect  to  that  residence. 

"(4)  Application  with  other  credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  aUowabls  uudei' 
sec' Ions  33,  35,  37,  38.  40,  and  41. 

"(c)  Detlnitions. — For  purposes  of  ihl^ 
sectioii. — 

"(1)  Principal  residence. — The  term 
'principal  residence'  means  a  principal  resi- 
dence (within  the  meaning  of  section  1034), 
and  Includes,  without  bemg  limited  to,  a 
single  family  structure,  a  residential  unit  in 
a  condominium  or  cooperative  housing  proj- 
ect, and  a  mobile  home. 

"(2)  Purchase  price. — The  term  'purcliasi- 
price'  means  the  adjusted  basis  of  Uie  prc.p- 
crty. 

"(3)  Pvechase.— Ilie  term  'purcha-st' 
means  any  acquisition  of  property,  but  oulv 

"(A)  the  properly  is  not  acquired  from  r. 
person  whose  relationship  to  the  person  ac- 
qiUrhig  it  would  result' in  the  disallowance 
of  losses  uuder  section  267  or  707(b)  (but  hi 
applying  section  267  (b)  and  (c)  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 267(c)  shall  be  treated  as  providing  that 
the  family  of  an  Individual  shall  hicludc 
only  his  spouse,  ancestors,  and  lineal  de- 
scendants), and 

"(B)  the  basis  of  tlic  property  m  the  haud- 
of  the  person  acquiring  it  is  not  deter- 
mined— - 

"(i|  hi  wh(.le  or  In  part  bv  reference  to 
the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property  in  the 
hand.s  of  the  person  from  whom  acquired,  or 

^'(11)    under  section    1014(a)    (relating' to 

"(d)  Recapture  for  Certai.v  Disposi- 
tions.— 

"(1)  In  cener.\l. — Except  as  provided  li: 
paragiaphs  (2)  and  (3),  if  the  taxpayer  dis- 
pones of  property  v^lth  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  which  a  credit  was  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  at  any  time  within  36  montlis 
after  the  date  on  which  he  acquired  It  as  his 
principal  re.sldence,  then  the  tax  Imoosed  un- 
der this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  follow- 
ing the  taxable  year  during  which  such  dLs- 
position  occurs  Is  mcreased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amoimt  allowed  as  a  ei-edlt  foi 
tlie  ptirchase  of  such  property. 
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"(2)  Acquisition  of  new  RtsiPENCF — If,  tn 
<ounectlou  with  a  disposition  described  tii 
paragraph  ( I )  and  within  the  applicable 
period  prescril)€d  m  section  10S4,  the  tax- 
f>ayer  piir.haxes  a  ue.v  residence,  then  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  lU  do  not  apply 
..lid  the  tax  Imposed  bv  this  chapter  .or  the 
iaxable  year  foUowlnt;  ihe  taxable  year  dur- 
ing 'vhich  disposition  occurs  Is  Increased  by 
i\n  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  aniount  allowed  as  a  credii  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  old  residence  as  (A)  the  ad- 
jn^ied  .>a!e.s  price  or  the  old  re^:dence  (wuU- 
in  the  meaning  of  section  1034).  reduced 
'but  not  below  ?erc)  by  the  taxpayer's  cost 
of  purchasing  "he  new  residence  ( within 
the  meaning;  of  such  section)  l>ears  to  (B) 
the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old  residence. 

"i2»  De.xth  of  ownfr.  oaijUaltt  loss. — 
ThH  provisions  cf  para^-raph  (1)  do  not 
apply — 

"(A)  TO  a  disposi' ion  is  m;n.le  on  account 
of  the  dea^h  of  any  irdivuliia!  having  a  legal 
or  equitable  intcre.?t  In  the  old  residence 
occurring  during  the  36  month  period  to 
which  reference  is  m.'ide  under  siK.h  para- 
j,;raph.  Of 

'■(B)  a  disposition  of  the  old  residence  if 
\:  is  substantially  or  completely  destroyed  by 
:«  casualty  described  in  section  165(cl(.3)  or 
cnmpulsorlly  and  involuntarily  convei-ted 
( -vithln  the  meaninc  of  .-ection  1033(a)). 

'■el   Property  to  Which  Section-  .\pplie.s. 

■■il)  In  cE.NER.ti, — The  provlslon.=;  of  thi.i 
.■-ection  apply  to  property  acquired  and  occu- 
pied by  the  taxpayer  a.s  hi.s  principal  resi- 
dence after  March  IJ.  1975,  and  beio.c  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977  — 

"(A)  the  constriii-'inn.  rfconstruci ion.  or 
erection  of  which  l)v  the  luxpayer  com- 
nteiices  before  Januarv  i.  I97G,  or 

"(B)  in  the  ca.se  of  properrj  i;f,i  roii- 
structed.  reconstructed,  or  erected  by  the 
taxpayer,  acquired  by  tlie  taxpayer  tinder  a 
binding  contract  entered  Into  by  'he  tax- 
payer before  January  1.  197C. 

■•|2»  New  propcetv  LiMrr.\Trov. — Notvlih- 
f-tauditic  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (It, 
•liLs  section  does  not  apply  to  the  acquLsi- 
♦ion  of  any  property  upon  v.hlch  construc- 
tion is  commenced  before  March  13,  1975. 
whether  by  the  taxpayer  or  by  aiiy  other 
person.  In  the  case  of  reconstruction  prop- 
erty to  which  this  section  applies,  the  pre- 
ceding .sentence  shall  apply  only  to  the 
f-erlod  beginning  on  the  da'e  on  v.hlch  re- 
construction is  begun. 

"l.-ll  SELT-CONSTRUCrED  PROPr^.TV  PEC.l-X  bP- 
i')HF     MARCH    IJ,    1S75. 111    Ihf    CH.-e    nC    prup- 

crty  the  construction,  recon.struclon,  or 
erection  of  which  was  begun  by  the  »!t.\- 
pa:,er  before  March  13,  107^.  only  that  p<jr- 
tlon  of  the  basts  of  stich  proper' v  properly 
il'.ocftble  to  constnctio'i  alter  Marcli  r*. 
U*75,  .'^hall  lie  taken  into  account  in  detei- 
nunlng  the  amount  of  tie  credit  pllow.iijle 
under  .suboectiou  (ai. 

"i3)  BLNDtNG  coN-iEACT-  Kor  purpoics  of 
Thl.s  .subsection,  a  contract  for  the  purcha.se 
of  a  residence  which  Ls  conditioned  upon 
the  purchaser's  obtaining  a  loan  for  the  pur- 
clia.-.e  of  the  residence  (including  conditions 
as  to  the  amount  or  Interest  rate  of  .=;uch 
lowni  13  not  considered  nn;  ->.ii(ii!  :•  f  '.;  ;i-- 
cuuiit  of  that  condition.". 

Sec.  205.  Effbcttve  Dates. 

(B»  SEcno>f  201. — The  Bn;eiidiiifi.io  inade 
by  section  201  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
?lnuing  after  December  31,  1974,  and  l>etore 
January  1,  1976 

(b)  Section  2<y2 — Tlie  ame'idmen'-i  made 
by  section  202  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1974,  aiid  before 
January  1.  1976 

(c)  Section  203 — llie  umendinen' >  rnacie 
by  section  203  apply  to  i. cge.-,  paid  aler 
April  30,  1975. 

TITLE  in — CERTAIN  CHANOFS  IN" 
BUSINESS  TAXES 
.'>t:c.  301.  Incsease  in  Invbstment  Crkdit 
(a)  iNCKEAoe  OF  Ikvb8TME.>*t  CREorr  to  10 
P/Rcr NT.— Paragraph    (1)    of   f#C104i   4S(ft) 


(determining  the  amount  of  the  lu-.  estnienc 
irediti  is  amended  to  readjis  follows; 

"ill  General  rui  e  — 

■  1.^1  10-PERCENT  CREDtT. — The  amouiit  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  sectioimlJB  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  by  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
qualified  investment  (as  (Icterinincd  under 
subsections  (o  and  (di). 

"(B)  7-PERCCNT  CREDrr. — Notwithstanding 
tiie  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A).  In  the 
cHse  of  property — 

"(i)  the  construction,  recon^truciion.  or 
erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
p.ver  before  January  22  191»:  or 

"(ii)  which  Is  acqiured  by  the  taxpnyer  be- 
fore January  22.  1975, 

the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section 
38  for  the  tuxablo  year  shall  be  equal  to  7 
percent  of  the  qualified  Investment  (as  de- 
nned in  subsection  (o  ). 

"(C)  Tr.<nsitional  rule. — In  the  case  of 
property — 

■■(il  the  constrtic^ion,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  begun  by  tiie  taxj)aycr 
beiore  January  22.  1975,  and 

'  (ii)  the  construction.  recon.structlon,  or 
erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tir<- 
payer  after  January  21.  1075, 
stibparflgraph  iBi  ^hsU  apply  lo  the  pri.p. 
erty  to  the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the 
basis  which  is  properly  attributable  to  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  before 
Jaiiu.arv  2'2,  197.'5,  and  subpari>'-;niph  (A)  or 
(D).  witichever  is  applicable,  shall  apply  to 
buoii  property  to  the  extend  of  tiiat  portion 
of  the  basis  vhich  Ls  properly  attributable  to 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
aft.er  January  21.  1975. 

"iDi  13-i'rncENT  CKiDiT— In  the  cxse  of 
a  t.ixpoyer  who  elect.s  to  have  the  provisions 
of  this  subparagraph  apply,  the  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  tax- 
able year  is  an  amount  equal  to  12  percent 
of  tlie  qualified  Investment  (us  determined 
ui;der  rfubsections  ic)  and  (d).  In  the 
cfl.se  of  a  ta.xpayer  whose  quulihed  invest- 
ni'^nt  (8.S  determined  under  sub.sectlt>n.s  (c) 
and  (di  I  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  $10,- 
OtMi.OOO  (determined  without  regard  to  carry- 
overs and  carryljack.s).  an  election  may  ii^jt 
be  niade  to  have  the  provl.-ions  of  thLs  .sub- 
paragraph apply  for  the  taxable  year  unle.ss 
such  taxpayer  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  301  idl  of  t)'.e  Tax  deduction  Act  oi 
1075. 

"(Ei  Am  icAT-.iN  (.>r  1  •_•-?•  RCi- NT  cr.rnix.  ~ 
An  election  by  the  taxpayer  to  have  the  pro- 
■.  i-ioiis  of  .iubparatraph  iDi  apply  shall 
be  niade  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  in 
;iuch  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  hLs  delegate 
may  prescribe.  If  elected,  the  provision.s  of 
subparagraph  iD)  apply  only  to— 

"Ii)  property  to  which  subsection  46(d) 
does  nof  apply,  the  constrtictlon,  reconstruc- 
•i.lon,  or  erection  of  'Ahlch  bv  the  taxpayer  Is 
coinplf'ed  alter  January  'Ji.  1975,  but  only 
to  the  extent  o"  the  bn-->!s  thereof  attribut- 
able to  coiwt.ructlon.  rec.c>nstruction.  w 
erection  after  January  'Jl,  l't75  and  liefore 
Jiuiuaiy  1,  1977, 

"(ii)  p^opert^  to  vhich  su'.>sec:ion  46(d) 
di.es  not  apply,  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
ai'sr  Jaiiuary  21.  lsi7o  and  before  January 
1.  I'j77,  and  placed  in  service  by  the  tax- 
p;»yer  before  Janutuy  1,  1977,  and 

"(iii)  property  to  which  subsection  4C(d) 
applies.  btK  only  to  tlie  extent  of  the  quall- 
iled  Inveotment  (as  determined  under  sub- 
.secMona  (o  and  (di  )  with  respect  to  quali- 
fied piDgre.srt  expenditures  made  after  Jan- 
uaxy  21.  1075  and  before  January  1.  1977." 

(b)     IT  Bl.II-    UriMIY     I'HOPVKIY. — 

(1»  L>tTt.lL^a^'Aru<N  uy  wi.aliuku  iNVFsr- 
M>NT. — SubpHrai.ruph  '.^l  of  section  46(ci 
(3)  (relating  to  deitrrniiiaiifm  of  qualified 
hwestment  in  the  Cll^*  of  pu'olic  utility 
properly)  is  amended  to  read  as  follow.n: 

"lA)  To  the  ex' tilt  tiiat  .-subsection  (a)il) 
(B)  applies  to  property  which  Is  public 
utility  projH'riy,  the  amouiu  of  the  quail- 
fled  iav«.*ment  .hull  be  i^  of  the  anir.unr 
df/Tuiined   under   pnr:ij;rHph    (1)." 


(2)  InCP.EAS"    in    SO-PERCENT   LIMITATION. — 

.Scciion  46(a)  (relating  to  determination  of 
amount  of  credit)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(G)  Al.IEKNATIVE  l-IMIT.ATION  IN  XHE  CASF, 
L.f    I  FKIAIN    LTILITIES. 

"(A)  In  ci;.NERAL. — If.  for  a  taxable  year 
ending  after  1974  and  before  1981.  the 
amount  of  the  qualified  Investment  of  the 
taxpayer  which  Is  attributable  to  public 
utility  property  is  25  percent  or  more  of  his 
aggregate  qualifled  Investment,  then  tub- 
paragraph  iC)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  su'o- 
seclion  shuU  be  applied  by  substituting  for 
on  perceni  hi.i  applicable  peicf  :;';ige  for  such 
year. 

"iBi  .^ii'LK  AM  E  I'f  RCFNTAf.r. — Tlie  appli- 
cable percentage  oi  any  ta'pnyer  for  aii\ 
t.ivable  yctr  is — 

"(i)  50  percent,  plus 

"(ii)  that  portion  of  the  tentative  pcr- 
cciuage  for  the  taxable  year  which  the  tax- 
payer^s  amount  of  qualified  Investmen'. 
"."hich  is  public  utility  property  bears  to  his 
aggregate  qtialifled  hivestment. 
If  the  prop.)rtion  referred  to  in  clause  (ii) 
is  75  i>erceiit.  cr  more,  the  applicable  per- 
centage of  i,he  taxpayer  for  the  year  sliall 
be  30  percent  plus  the  tentative  porccntat,c 
lor  .sucli  yc.ir. 

■■(C)  Tentative  pebcent.u.e. — For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (B).  the  tentative 
percentage  shall  be  determined  under  tlie 
fc'ilowing  table: 

■  !■  -lie  taxable  yi-ar  The  teiitatlvo 

begins  In:  pcrv;entage  is: 

iy7a  or   1976 .Sti 

l':»77 - 411 

1978   :J() 

1979  ..- 2n 

1980    ..,  Hi 

'   iD)      PL'bl.IC    iriLITY    PROPKRIY    UFFINFI). 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  tcrni 
'public  uUlliy  property'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  the  Hist  sentence  oi 
aiiu.seciton  (o  (3)  (B).  ". 

(3)  LiMllATlON        IN       CASK       OF        Ct.RTAtN 

Ff;i-tLATED  co.MPANrFS. — Scctloii  46 ( f ) ,  a.s  re- 
design.iied  by  section  302(a)  of  this  Act 
(relating  to  limitation  in  case  of  certain 
regulated  companies,  is  aiftended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ncv.-  para- 
grupii : 

"iBi  PRoiiiorrioN  or  im.mediate  ri^iw- 
inKutii;ii  IN  (ert.mn  cases. — 

■•|A)  In  genkral. — E.xcept  a.s  provided 
under  subpi\ragraph  (D).  no  additional  credit 
shall  be  allowed  with  respect  to  public 
utility  property  (within  the  meaning  oi 
.subsection  (a)(6)(D))  unles.s  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2i  applies  with  respect  to  .siuh 
properl'.'. 

"(B)  ADOirioNAL  crldtt. — For  purpc>iii~s  of 
Ibis  puragraph.  th*  term  'additional  credit' 
means  the  credit  allowable  under  .section  38 
vHh  re.-pect  to  public  utility  property 
lui'liin  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)(6) 
(Di)  determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph  in  excess  of  tiie  credit  which 
v.ould  have  been  allowable  If  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  3f  1975  had  not  been  enacted. 

"iC»  Raiablk  flowtiirocgh. — Unle.SvS  tiie 
taxpayer  makes  an  election  within  90  days 
aii*>r  tlie  date  of  eniictuient  of  the  Ta-: 
Ri-ductlon  Act  of  1975  in  the  manner  pre- 
.scrlbed  by  the  Secretary  or  hLs  delegate  (or 
liH.s  previously  made  such  an  election)  to 
iK.ve  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  apply 
with  respect  to  public  utility  property 
(witliin  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)(6) 
iD)i.  tlie  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
ball  apph  v.  ith  re.spect  to  the  addicion.ll 
I  redic. 

"(Oi       ScKIAI.      ILfClIC'N      lolt      imaieuute 

H(jvvriiRi)t7(.ii. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  public  utility  property 
I  within  tlie  meaning  of  subsection  (a)(6) 
(D))  if,  at  Itji  own  option  and  without  re- 
i^iird  to  any  requirement  imposed  by  ati 
agency  described  in  subsection  (c)(3)(B), 
the  taxpaser  elec'.s,  within  90  day.s  ..iter  the 
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date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  to  have 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  apply  with 
respect  to  such  property. 

"(E)  Limitation. — The  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  applied  before 
the  ftist  final  determination  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  such  reqtiirement.s,  determUied 
i.i  Llie  same  manner  as  under  paragraph 
(4)." 

■4)  EFFECTivt:  DATi  3. — Tile  amendment 
in^de  by  subsection  (b)(1)  applies  to  prop- 
i-rty  placed  In  service  after  January  21,  1975. 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  January  21, 
1975.  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31.  1974. 

(c)  Repeal  of  Dollar  Limitation  ot;  Used 
Property. — Paragraph  (2)  of  section  48(c) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph 

(D)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 
"(E)      Expiration     of     limitation. — This 

paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
property  acquired  h\,  the  taxpayer  after 
January  21,  1975.". 

(d)  Plan  Requiremfnts  for  Taxpayers 
Electing  12-Percent  Credtt  or  Substittj- 
TioN  of  Loss  Carryback  Tears  for  Loss 
Carryforward  Years. — In  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection — 

(1)  A  corporation  (hereinafter  referi-ed 
to  as  the  "employer  ")  must  establish  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  (described  In 
paragraph  (2))  which  is  funded  by  trans- 
fers of  employer  securities  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  and 
which  meets  all  other  requirements  of  this 
.subsection. 

(2)  The  plan  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
must  be  an  individual  aciouut  plan  estab- 
lished in  wi'iting  which — 

(A)  is  a  stock  bonus  plan,  a  nock  bonus 
and  money  purchase  pension  plan,  or  a 
profit-sharing  plan, 

(B)  Is  designed  to  invest  primarily  in 
employer  securities,  and 

(C)  meets  such  other  requireinents  (slm- 
illar  to  requirements  applicable  to  employee 
stock  ownership  plans  as  defined  in  section 
497a(e)(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  may  prescribe. 

(3)  The  plan  must  provide  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  all  employer  securities  transferred 
to  It  or  purchased  by  it  (because  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  section  4G(a)(l) 

(E)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
or  the  requirements  of  section  172(b)  (1)  (E) 
of  such  Code)  to  the  account  of  each  par- 
ticipant at  the  close  of  each  plan  year  In  an 
amount  which  bears  •ubstautially  the  same 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  all  such  securi- 
ties allocated  to  all  participants  in  the  plan 
for  that  plan  year  as  tlie  amount  of  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  participant  (disre- 
garding any  compensation  In  excess  of  the 
lirst  $100,000  per  year)  bears  to  the  compen- 
sation paid  to  all  such  participants  during 
that  year  (disregarding  any  compensation 
in  excess  of  the  first  $100,000  with  respect  to 
any  participant).  Notwithstanding  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  the  allocation 
to  participants'  accounts  may  be  extended  lor 
such  additional  period  or  periods  as  may  be 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  reqvilrements 
of  section  415  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

(4)  The  plan  must  provide  that  each  par- 
ticipant is  entitled  to  direct  the  plan  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  any  employer  securities 
allocated  to  the  account  of  the  participant 
are  to  be  voted. 

(5)  On  making  a  claim  for  credit,  adjust- 
ment, or  refund  under  section  38  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  under 
-ection  172  of  such  Code  (if  applicable),  the 
employer  states  In  such  claim  that  It  agi'ees, 
a.s  a  condition  of  receiving  any  such  credit, 
adjustment,  or  refund,  to  transfer  (not  less 
rapidly  than  ratable  over  10  years)  employer 
becuritles  to  the  plan  having  an  aggregate 
value  at  the  time  of  the  claim  of — 

(A)  at  least  one-twelfth  of  the  amount  of 


the  credit  determined  under  section  46(a) 
(l)(D)  thereof  for  the  taxable  year  (deter- 
mined wltlvjut  regard  to  section  46(a)(2)), 
or 

(B)  in  the  ca.se  of  an  employer  making  an 
election  under  section  172(b)  (1)  (E)  of  such 
Code,  at  least  25  percant  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  refund  or  credit  of  any  overpayment  of 
tax  claimed  by  the  employer  in  its  first 
carryback  adjustment  application  or  rl.:ilni 
for  refund  pursruant  to  such  election. 
In  the  case  of  an  employer  to  whom  sub- 
pi'.racraph  (B)  applies,  and  who.  on  March  13, 
1975,  maintained  a  supplementary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefit  plan  for  its  em- 
ployees which  meets  tlie  requlremen'.s  of 
section  501(c)  (17)  of  such  Code,  the  re- 
quirements of  such  su))paragraph  shall  be 
treated  as  satisfied  If  the  employer  transfers 
no.  more  than  half  of  the  amount  required 
under  svich  subparagraph  to  such  supple- 
mentary unemployment  conipc-r.satlon  bene- 
fit plan.  For  pxirposes  of  meeting  the  require- 
myits  of  this  parasi-aph,  a  transfer  of  cash 
.5hall  be  treated  a.s  a  transfer  of  employer 
securities  If  the  ca.sh  is,  under  the  plan, 
used  to  purchase  employer  securities. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  otlier  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  if  the  plan  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  401  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954 — 

(A)  stock  transferred  under  paragraph  (5) 
and  distributed  to  participants,  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  considered  income  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shall  be  taxed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  72 
thereof  (treating  the  pariiclpant  as  having  a 
basis  of  zero  In  the  contract)  rather  than 
under  section  83  of  such  Code. 

(B)  no  amount  shall  be  allocated  to  any 
participant  In  excess  of  the  amount  which 
might  be  allocated  if  the  plan  met  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401  of  such  Code,  and 

(C)  the  plan  .must  meet  the  requirements 
of  sections  410  and  415  of  such  Code. 

(7)  If  the  amount  of  the  credit  determined 
under  section  46(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  the  amount  of  the 
adjustment  or  refund  resulting  from  the 
carryback  o{  the  net  operating  loss  under  the 
election  made  under  section  172(b)  ( 1)  (E)  of 
such  Code,  Is  recaptured  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  Code,  the  amounts 
transferred  to  the  plan  under  this  subsection 
and  allocated  under  the  plan  shall  remain 
In  the  plan  or  In  participant  accounts,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  continue  to  be  allocated  in 
Rccordance  with  the  original  plan  agreement. 

(8)  For  purposes  of  tills  subsection,  the 
term — 

(A)  "employer  securities'^  means  common 
stock  issued  by  tlie  employer  or  its  affiliate 
with  voting  power  and  dividend  right*  no 
less  favorable  than  the  voting  power  and 
dividend  rights  of  other  common  stock  issued 
by  the  employer  or  its  affiliate,  or  securities 
issued  by  the  employer  or  its  affiliate  con- 
vertible into  such  stock,  and 

(B)  "value"  means  the  average  of  closing 
prices  of  the  employer's  securities,  as  re- 
ported by  a  national  exchange  on  which  secu- 
rities are  listed,  for  the  20  consecutive  trad- 
ing days  Immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
transfer  or  allocation  of  such  securities. 

(9)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  and 
require  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(10)  If,  at  any  time  within  120  mouths 
following  the  date  on  which  the  plan  is 
established  under  this  subsection  the  em- 
ployer falls,  to  meet  any  requirement  imposed 
under  this  subsection  or  under  any  obliga- 
tion undertaken  to  comply  witli  the  require- 
ment of  this  subsection,  he  is  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  involved  in  .such 
failure.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  if  the  taxpayer  corrtH-t-s  such  failure  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate)  within  90  days  after  it  occurs. 
The   amount  I'lvolved  shall   im*^   evct-ed   the 


amcuiit  of  the  credit  or  refund  or  adjustment, 
and  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  amount  such  person  is  required 
to  transfer  to  the  plan  de.scr;bed  l!i  this 
section  dtiring  such  10-year  period.  Tho 
.'imount  of  such  pencilty  may  be  collected  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  sani-.' 
i:4ined  v. hich  a  deficiency  in  the  payment  oi 
Fcder.il  lacome  tax  may  be  collected. 

(15)   Notwithstanding  any  provliilon  <jf  ti  .; 
Iiiicrual  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  the  con- 
Iraiy  no  deduction  .shall   be  allowed   under 
ccciioiri   102.   212,  or   404   of   such   code   for 
^imoi'.nts   transferred    to   an    employee    stoc'K 
owner.'-Iiip   plan   cr   a  supplementary   uneni- 
ployuicn;,    compen^Ktiion    benefit    plan    and 
i.ikcii  into  account  under  this  subsection. 
SEC.    L")2     ALLOWANCE    OP    INVESTMENT 
CREDIT     WHERE     CONSTRUC- 
TION    OF     PROPERTY      'ft'ILL 
TAKE    MORE   THAN   2    YEARS. 

!rti  OiN'TtAL  RuLF. — Section  46  (relating 
to  amotint  of  credit)  is  amended  by  redes:g- 
na'itig  subtectl'^>ns  (d)  and  (e)  as  subriectloi.s 
(e)  and  (f).  respec'ively,  and  by  inserting 
after  sub.scct:-'i!i  lo)  the  I'ollowing  new  si:!^- 
spctioTi: 

'(d)   QrAitrirn  ProvUfss  Expenditirts  — 

•())  In  GENERAi . — 111  the  case  of  any  t.iN- 
p  .yer  '.vho  h.is  made  an  election  tinder  para- 
graph (6),  tiie  amount  of  his  qualified  in- 
vestment  for  the  taxable  jear  (deterniined 
under  subsection  (C)  without  regard  to  this 
subsec*:on)  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount, 
equal  to  his  aggregate  qualified  progress  ex- 
pendltuie.s  for  the  lAxaole  year  with  rt-r^pect 
to  progress  expenditure  properly. 

"(2)  Pr')i?Tss  I  vpt  •..nirt.tRE  PRUl-tBrY  IJF- 
riN-i'D. — 

"(A)  I-.-  CKti-isAL.^ — For  purposes  of  t!i;.s 
jiibsection,  tiie  term  'progress  expenditure 
property'  me, ins  any  property  which  Is  being 
constructed  ijv  or  for  the  taxpaver  ,iud 
•rthkh— 

(i)   has  a  normal  conslruciion  period  of 
two  years  or  more,  and 

■  til)  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  will  be  new 
set  lion  38  property  iiaviug  a  useful  life 
of  7  years  or  more  in  the  bands  of  the 
taxpayer  when  it  is  placed  In  service. 
Clauses  li)  and  (ii)  of  the  preceding  .-.en- 
teu'.-e  shall  "oe  applied  on  the  basis  of  fact.s 
known  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  of  the 
tiixpa\er  in  which  construction  begins  (or. 
il  later,  at  the  close  of  the  first  taxable  year 
to  whioli  an  election  under  this  s(ib.-"ertion 
applies) . 

"(B)  Normal  construction  period. — For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
'normal  construction  period'  means  the 
period  re;i.sonably  expected  to  be  required 
for   th.e   construction   of   the  property — 

"(i)  beginning  with  the  date  on  which 
physical  work  on  the  construction  begins  (or 
U  later,  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable  \ef>r 
to  which  an  electioii  under  thLs  sub.section 
wpplies) .  and 

"(ii)  ending  on  ilie  ci.ite  on  which  It  ls  ex- 
pected that  the  property  will  be  available  for 
placing    in   .-ervice. 

"(3)  Qualified  progress  expenditcres  vi- 
unko. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)     Si  LF-CONSTRfCTEri    PROPERTY. — In    the 

case  of  any  self-constructed  property,  the 
term  qualified  progi^ess  exfieuditures'  means 
the  amount  which,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part, js  properly  chargeable  (durhig  sucli 
taxable  vear)  to  capital  account  with  respect 
to  sucli  property. 

■■(B)       NoN-SFLF-CONSrRUCTl:D      PROPERTY. — 

III  the  case  of  non-self-constructed  property 
the  term  'citialified  progress  expendlturea' 
liieans  the  lesser  of — 

■'(i)  the  amount  paid  during  the  taxable 
Nt.ir  to  another  per.-'-n  tor  the  coiiiiruction 
of  such  property,  or 

"Mil  the  pnioui^t  which  represents  th.it 
proportion  o."  the  overall  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer of  the  coiUitructlon  by  such  other  per- 
.son  which   IS  properly  attributable  to  that 
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portion  of  such  conitruction  which  iz  com- 
pleted during  such  taxable  year. 

•■(4)  Spei^ial  p.vixs  for  applying  para- 
CATH  (3). — For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  — 

"(A)  CoMPDNENT  PARTS,  ETC — Property 
wh'.rh  Is  to  be  a  component  part  of.  or  is 
oTlierwise  to  be  IncluJed  In.  any  progress 
expenditure  property  shall  be  tafeon  into 
p.Ci-nunt — 

•■(U  rt  a  time  not  e.-xrlier  tl.nn  the  time  at 
'•hich  It  becomes  irrevocably  devoted  to  use 
In  the  progress  expenditure  property,  and 

"ili)  as  !f  ( ?.t  the  iime  r^-ferred  to  in 
cla'.ise  (II)  the  taxpayer  had  expeiided  an 
amour.t  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  cost  to 
•he  taxpayer  of  such  component  or  other 
property  which,  fn--  purposes  of  this  subpart. 
:s  properly  chargenMe  (during  .'uch  taxable 
year)  to  capl'.Al  account  with  respec-t  t3 
.■i:h  properly. 

"(Bi  Certain  bcrro-.vixcs  DiiPLC.»RDFD  — 
Any  amount  borr  .wed  directly  or  liidirec'ly 
by  the  taxpayer  fr..ai  ihe  person  conitructLng 
*he  proper:/  for  hUu  ahull  not  be  treated  as 
.ir.  anwuct  expejided  for  sach  construction, 

"(C)      CERIAIN     INVSED     E.xrE.NDITURES     C^- 

Tvta  ovEs — In  t;.e  ca-se  rf  non-self-cou- 
structed  property.  If  for  the  taxable  year — 

•■(1)  the  amount  under  clause  d)  of  para- 
graph (3)  (B)  exceeds  the  amount  under 
cl-^use  (1.)  of  p.^rasraph  (3)(B).  then  the 
.-\mount  of  .<uch  excess  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  under  s:ch  clause  U)  f''r  f^-e  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  or 

"(i!)  the  am-.,'tnt  under  clause  (II)  of 
par.israph  (3)  (B)  exceeds  the  amount  under 
<  ause  III  cf  paragraph  (3)iB),  then  the 
rimount  of  such  fxce-s  shall  be  taken  Into 
.'vccount  under  such  claM=e  (11)  for  the  suc- 
'-eedme  taxable  year. 

"(D)       DETERMI.NATICV      OP      PERCENTACE      OP 

ri).MPLETioN  ^In  *he  ca"!e  of  non-self-con- 
s'ructed  property,  the  determ.lna'lon  under 
paragraph  (3)(B)(ll)  of  the  proportion  of 
the  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  con- 
=  •  ruction  of  any  property  which  l.s  properly 
attributable  to  construction  completed  dur- 
lat;  any  taxable  year  shall  be  made,  under 
regulatlon-s  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  on  the  ba.^ts  of  engineering  or 
achltectural  estimates  or  on  the  basis  of  cost 
;icc;.nu:tlng  records  Unless  the  taxpayer  es- 
■-abli.hes  otherwise  by  clear  and  convlnrlPi; 
evidence,  the  cons'ructlon  shall  be  deemed 
T.D  be  completed  not  more  rapidly  than  rat- 
ably uver  the  normal  construction  period. 

"(E)     No    QOALIFIED    PROGRESS    EXPENDITt^ta 

■f  jR  CERTAIN  PRIOR  pvRior.s  — In  tb.e  case  of  any 
proper'v.  no  qualified  prc^e^^  expenditures 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  period  before  January  22, 
1375  (or.  If  later,  before  the  first  day  of  the 
first  taxable  vear  to  which  an  election  under 
this  subsection  apolles). 

",F)  No  QUALIFIED  PROCBESS  EXPENI/rTCrRES 
I  v., a    PaoPERTT    FOR    VF.AR    IT    IS    PLACED   IN    SERV- 

V  c.  ETC  — In  the  ca.'^e  of  any  property,  r.o 
fiualifled  progre=.^  expenditures  shall  be  taken 
into  account  under  this  subsection  for  the 
ea-^lier  of — 

"  1 1)  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  property 
l.^  nlaced  in  service,  or 

"(ill    the  first  taxable  year  for  which  re- 
cantiire  Is  required   under  section  47(a)(3) 
with  respect  to  such  property, 
or  for  any  taxable  year  thereafter. 

'•(5)  Other  oBroimoNS. — For  purpo  es  of 
this  subsection — 

"I A)  Sei.r-cowsT»trcTED  propertt.  —  The 
term  'self-conBtructed  property'  means  prop- 
erty more  than  half  of  the  construction  ex- 
penditures for  which  It  Is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve will  be  made  directly  by  the  taxpayer. 

'"iB)  Non-set F-coNSTKtrcTED  property. — 
Tlie  term  'non -self-constructed  property" 
means  nroperty  which  is  not  self-coustructed 
property. 

"(C)  CoNSTRCCTij.N,  ETC.— Tlie  term  'coa- 
atructlon'  Includes  reconstruction  and  erec- 
tion, and  the  term  'constructed'  Included  re- 
constructed and  erected. 

"(D)  Oin.T   constbt;ctiok  of  sbction   a  a 


PROPERTY    TO    BE    TAKEN    INTO    ACCOUNT. —  Con- 

structlon  shall  be  taken  Into  account  only 
If.  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  expenditures 
therefor  are  properly  chargeable  to  capital 
accouut  with  respect  to  the  property. 

"(6)  Election. — An  election  under  this 
suboectlou  may  be  u^ade  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  rcgulatloui  preicnbe.  Such  an  elec- 
tion i,hall  apply  to  the  taxable  year  for  which 
made  aud  to  ell  subsequent  taxable  years. 
Such  an  election,  once  made,  may  not  be  re- 
voked except  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary cr  his  delegate. 

"(7)  TRANsmoNAL  RULES. — The  qualified 
Investment  taken  Into  account  u.ider  this 
subsection  fcr  a;iy  taxable  year  bejilnnlng 
before  January  1,  1981,  with  respect  to  any 
proper'y  shall  be  (In  lieu  of  the  full  amount) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  applicable  percentage  of  the  ftill 
amount  determined  under  the  following 
table: 

■  For  a  t.ixable  year  The  applicable 

beginning  la:  percentage  Is: 

1974  or  1975 ."     20 

1076 '. 40 

1977 60 

1973    80 

1979 100; 

plus 

•■(^B)  In  the  case  of  any  property  to  which 
this  subsection  applied  for  oae  or  more  pre- 
ceding taxable  years,  20  percent  of  the  full 
amount  for  each  such  preceding  taxable 
year. 

For  purposes  of  this  para;;raph,  the  teriu 
■full  aii;ount',  when  used  with  respect  to  any 
property  for  any  taxable  year,  meaiis  the 
amount  of  the  quahfled  Investment  for  such 
property  tor  such  year  determined  under  thi.s 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  parajiiaph.' 
(b)   Conforming  Amendments. — 

(  1  I    A.VIENDMENT  OF  SECTION  46(C)  . SCCtlOU 

4G(C)  (relatlag  to  qualified  Investment)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Coordination  with  strssECTioN  (d). — 
The  amount  which  would  (but  for  this  para- 
:jraph)  be  treated  as  qualltied  Investment 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
property  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below 
uero)  by  any  amount  treated  by  the  taxpayer 
or  a  predeces.'^r  of  the  taxpayer  lor.  la  the 
case  of  a  sale  and  lea.'^eback  described  In 
section  47(a)  (3)  (C) .  by  the  lessee)  as  quali- 
fied Investment  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty under  sub.'-ectlon  (d)),  to  the  exteiit 
the  amount  so  treated  ha.'s  not  been  re- 
quired to  be  recaptured  by  reason  of  section 
47ta)  (3)." 

(2)  Disposition,  ETC. — 

(A)  Subsection  <a)  of  section  47  (relat- 
ing to  certain  dispositions,  etc  ,  of  section  38 
property)  la  amended  by  redeslgnatlni;  para- 
graph (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(3)    Property  t  e.xsf.s  to  be  PSf-cRiss  ex- 

PENDirtlKE  PROPERTY  

'•(A)  In  cexeral. — If  during  any  taxable 
year  amy  property  taken  Into  account  In  de- 
termining qualified  Investment  under  section 
46 (d I  ceases  (by  reason  of  sale  or  other  dis- 
position, cancellation  or  abandonment  of 
contract,  or  otherwise)  to  be,  with  re'^pect  to 
the  taxpayer,  property  which,  when  placed  in 
service,  will  be  new  section  38  property,  then 
the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  such  taxable 
year  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  decrease  In  the  credits  al- 
lowed under  section  38  for  all  prior  taxable 
years  which  would  have  resulted  solely  from 
reducing  to  zero  the  qualified  Investment 
taiken  Into  account  with  respect  to  such 
property. 

"iB)  Certain  exciss  credit  recaptured. — 
Any  amount  which  would  have  been  applied 
as  a  reduction  of  the  qualified  Investment 
In  property  by  reason  of  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  46(c)  bi:t  fof  the  fact  that  a  reduc- 


tion undEr  such  paragraph  cannot  reduce 
qu.ilified  Investment  below  zero  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  required  to  be  recap- 
tured under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  tax- 
able year  lu  which  the  property  is  placed  In 
service. 

"(C)  Certain  sales  and  leaseeaiks.— 
Under  rtgulatioiis  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  hi-?  delegate,  a  .';  ilc  by.  ami  lf-a.seback 
to,  a  ta.\paver  who,  when  the  property  \3 
placed  In  service,  wUl  be  a  lec=»ee  to  whom 
6ectU>:i  48(d)  applies  shall  not  be  treated 
us  a  cessation  desi;rlbed  in  .subparagraph  (A) 
to  the  txtent  that  the  qualified  investment 
which  will  be  passed  througli  to  the  lesses 
under  .section  43(d)  wltli  respect  to  such 
pijperiy  does  not  ex_eed  the  qualified  prog- 
reso  expeiulitiire-s  properly  takeu  Into  ac- 
count by  the  les.see  with  rt.-spect  to  such 
property. 

"(D)  Coordination  with  pahagrapii  (ii. — 
If  after  property  la  placed  In  .service,  there 
ii.  a  disposition  or  other  cessation  de.scrlbed 
In  para;iraph  (1),  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
applied  as  If  any  credit  which  was  allowable 
by  reason  of  section  46(d)  and  which  has 
not  been  required  to  be  recaptured  before 
such  cessation  were  allowable  lor  the  taxable 
year  the  property  was  placed  lu  service." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  47 (a)  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  (3)  (A)  of  this 
stctloni  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph ( 1 ) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  d)  or  (3)". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)(B)  of  -^ectioa 
47ia)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
■paragraph  (31"  and  lu.sertlug  In  lieu  there- 
of "paragraph  (4)", 

(J)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
48(d)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
";^ectiou  46(d)(1)"  and  Insertlug  lu  lieu 
thereof  "section  4G(e)  (1)". 

(4)     Subsection     (f)     of    section     508     Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  46(d)"  and 
Inserting   in  lieu  thereof  "section  46(e)". 
Sfc.  303.  Chance  in  corporate  tax  rates  and 

increase  in  StIRTAX  EXEMPTION. 

(a)  Tax  Rates.— Section  11  (relating  to 
tax  Impcsed  on  corporations)    Is  amended — 

(l)(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)(1), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  .subsection  (b)(2)  and  Inserting  In  lleti 
tlieroof  a  comma  and  "to  which  paragraph 

(3)  does  not  apply,  and",  dna 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  stib.^ect!on  (b) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(3)  18  percent,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1974,  and 
before  January  1,  1976.", 

(2)  (.A)  by  striking  out  "ar.d"  at  the  end  of 
.■^ubse.-tlon  (c)  (2), 

(B)  by  striking  ovit  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (c)  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  "to  which  paragraph 

(4)  does  not  apply,  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4>  30  percent,  In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1974,  and 
before  January  1,  1976.". 

(b)  Surtax  Exemption.— Section  11(d) 
(relating  to  surtax  exemption)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$25,000"  and  Itrsertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000". 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1561(a)  (as 
In  effect  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974)  (relating  to  limitations 
on  certain  multiple  tax  benefits  in  the  case 
of  certain  controlled  corporations)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(25,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "»50,000". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  12  (relating 
to  cross  references  for  tax  on  corporations)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(25,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(50,000", 

(3)  Section  963(c)  (relating  to  surtax  ex- 
emption for  Individuals  electing  to  bm  sub- 
ject to  tax  at  corporate  rates)  Is  amended  by 
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striking  and  "$25,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 

thereof  "850,000". 

Sfc.  304.  Effecttve  Dates. 

(a)  Section  302. — The  amendments  made 
:,y  section  302  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
i-iiriing  after  December  31,  1974. 

lb)  Section  303. — 

1 1 )  In  general. — ^The  amendments  made 
h\  section  303  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
iiiter  December  31,  1974.  Such  amendments 
.•^huU  cease  to  apply  for  taxable  years  ending 
•Mier  December  31,  1975. 

i2)  Changes  treated  as  ch,\nges  in  tax 
KMt.. — Section  21  (relating  to  change  in  rates 
during  taxable  year)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  .sub- 
section: 

"(f)  Increase  in  Surtax  Exemption. — In 
applying  subsection  (a)  to  a  taxable  year  of  a 
taxpayer  which  Is  not  a  calendar  year,  the 
(  hauge  made  by  section  303(b)  of  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975  In  section  11(d)  (re- 
lating to  corporate  surtax  exemption)  shall 
be  treated  as  a  change  In  a  rate  of  tax." 
TITLE  IV— CHANGES  AFFECTING  INDI- 
VIDUALS AND  CORPORATIONS 

SkC.    401,    Rl-PEAL    OP    E.XCISE    TAX    ON    MOTOR 

Vehicles. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  I  of  stibchapter  A  of 
chapter  32  (relating  to  manufacturer's  excise 
tax  on  motor  vehicles)   Is  repealed. 

(b)  Floor  Stocks  Refunds. — 

1 1 )  In  General. — Where,  before  the  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  any 
tax  repealed  article  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(e) )  has  been  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  Importer  and  on  sueli  day  Is  held  by 
a  dealer  and  has  not  been  used  and  is  in- 
tended for  sale,  there  shall  be  credited  or 
refunded  (without  Interest)  to  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  Importer  an  amount  equal 
to  the  tax  paid  by  such  iramifacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer  on  his  sale  of  the  article, 
if— 

(Ai  a  claim  for  sucli  credit  or  refund  is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
hi.s  delegate  before  the  first  day  of  the  tenth 
calendar  month  beginning  after  the  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  based 
upon  a  request  .submitted  to  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  Importer  before  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month  begin- 
ning after  the  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  the  dealer  who  helC  the 
article  In  respect  of  which  the  credit  or  re- 
fund Ls  claimed;  and 

(B)  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  sucli  tenth 
calendar  month  reimbursement  lias  been 
made  to  the  dealer  by  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  tax  paid  on  the  article  or  written  con- 
.sent  has  been  obtained  from  the  dealer  to 
allowance  of  the  credit  or  refund. 

(2)  Limitation  on  elicibh-ity  for  credit 
OR  REFtTND. — No  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  or  re- 
fund under  paragraph  (1)  unless  he  baa  \n 
his  possession  such  evidence  of  the  Inven- 
tories with  respect  to  wlilch  the  credit  or  re- 
fund is  claimed  as  may  be  required  by  regu- 
lations pre.scribed  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  Other  law.'j  applicable. — All  provisions 
of  law,  including  penalties,  which  were  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed 
by  part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  32  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  lu 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  shall,  insofar  as  applicable 
and  not  inconsistent  with  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  apply  In  respect 
to  the  credits  and  refuiids  provided  for  In 
paragraph  (1)  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the 
credits  or  refunds  constituted  overpayment 
of  the  tax. 

(c)  Refunds  With  Respict  to  Certain 
Consumer  Purchases. — 

( 1 )  In  general. — Except  as  otlierwlse  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  where,  with  respect 
to  an  article  which  was  subject  to  a  tax  im- 
posed under  part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 


ter 32  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect  on  tlie  day 
before  the  enactment  of  this  Act),  a  tax  re- 
pealed article  (as  defined  in  subsection  (e) ) 
has  been  sold  to  an  ultimate  purchaser  after 
March  13,  1975,  and  on  or  before  such  date 
of  enactment,  there  shall  be  credited  or  re- 
funded (without  Interest)  to  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  importer  of  such  article 
an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  paid  by  such 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer  on  his 
sale  of  the  article. 

(2)  Limitation  on  elicibii.ity  for  credit 
OR  REFUND. — No  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  or  re- 
fund under  paragraph  (1)  v,ith  respect  to 
an  article  unless — 

(A)  he  has  in  his  po;=se=.'<ion  such  evidence 
of  the  sale  of  the  article  to  an  ultimate  pur- 
chaser, and  of  the  reimbursement  of  the  tax 
to  such  purchaser,  as  may  be  required  by 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  SC'Tetary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  under  this  £ub.sec- 
tion; 

(B)  a  claim  for  such  credit  or  refund  is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  before  the  first  day  of  the  tenth 
calendar  month  neginnlng  after  the  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
based  upon  information  submitted  to  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  before 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month 
beginning  after  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  person  who  sold 
the  article  (in  respect  of  which  the  credit 
or  refund  is  claimed)  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser; and 

(C)  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  such 
tenth  calendar  mouth  reimbursement  has 
been  made  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  tax  paid  on  the  article. 

(3)  Other  laws  applicable. — All  provisions 
of  law,  including  penalties,  were  applicable 
with  respect  to  taxes  imposed  under  part  I 
of  svibchapter  A  of  chapter  32  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall.  Insofar  as  applicable  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  apply  in  respect  of  crediU  and 
refunds  provided  for  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  the  credits  or  refunds  con- 
stituted overpayments  of  the  tax. 

(d)  Certain  Uses  by  MANUF.ACTiniER,  Etc. — 
Any  tax  by  reason  of  section  4218(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  1954  (relating  to  use 
by  manufacturer  or  importer  considered 
sale)  is  deemed  an  overpayment  of  such  tax 
with  respect  to  any  article  which  was  subject 
to  a  tax  imposed  under  part  I  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  32  of  such  Code  as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  if  the  tax  was  imposed  on  such 
article  by  reason  of  such  section  4218(a) 
after  March  13,  1975. 

(e)  Definition.  For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

(1)  The  term  "dealer"  includes  a  whole- 
saijer.  Jobber,  distributor,  or  retailer. 

(2)  An  article  shall  be  considered  a-s  "held 
by  a  dealer"  it  title  thereto  has  passed  to 
such  dealer  (whether  or  not  delivery  to  him 
has  been  made)  and  if  for  purposes  of  con- 
sumption title  to  such  article  or  possession 
thereof  has  not  at  any  time  been  transferred 
to  any  person  other  than  a  dealer. 

(3)  The  term  "tax-repealed  article"  means 
an  article  on  which  a  tax  was  imposed  under 
part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  32  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  Is  not  imposed  under  such 
subchapter  as  in  effect  on  the  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f )  Effective  Date. — 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  applies  with  respect  to  articles  sold  alter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thi.s  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  an 
article  shall  not  be  considered  sold  before 
the  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless  possession  or  the  right  to  posses- 
sion passes  to  the  purchaser  before  sttch 
day. 


c?)  In  the  cu.'se  of — 

( .\  I  a  lease, 

(B)  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  au  article 
where  It  is  provided  that  the  price  shall  be 
paid  by  installments  and  title  to  the  article 
sold  does  not  pass  until  a  future  date  i>ot- 
withstanciing  partial  payment  by  int  ail- 
ments. 

I C  )  a  conditional  sale,  or 

(D)  a  chiUtel  mortgage  arrangenieiii 
wherein  ir  is  provided  that  the  sale  price 
sliall  be  paid  in  installments, 
entered  into  before  March  14,  1975.  payments 
after  such  date  with  respect  to  the  article 
lea.sed  or  sold  sliall,  for  purposes  of  this 
.■-ubsection,  be  considered  as  payments  made 
with  respect  to  an  article  sold  after  such 
date,  if  the  lessor  or  vendor  establishes  that 
Tlip  amount  of  payments  payable  after  such 
da'e  wi-h  respect  to  such  article  has  been 
reriiued  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  portion 
of  the  ta.x  .ippllcable  with  respect  to  the 
leph.e  or  sstle  of  such  article  which  is  due  and 
payable  after  such  date.  If  the  lessor  or  ven- 
dor does  not  establish  that  the  payment^ 
have  been  so  reduced,  they  shall  be  treated  as 
piiMiieiit.s  made  in  respect  of  an  article  sold 
betnre  such  date. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  A:t 
lo  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  pi  o\  ide  for  a  refund  of  1974  Individual  iii- 
couie  taxes,  to  provide  a  tax  credit  In  lieu  oi 
the  personal  exemption  deduction,  to  provide 
a  credit  lor  certain  earned  income,  to  In- 
crease the  investment  credit  and  the  corpo- 
rate  s'irf.<x  exemption,  and  for  other   ptir- 

Mr.  LONG.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
.iett.  is  that  on  an  amendment  which  huf- 
been  reixjrted  upon? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  was. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WilhoiU 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
.•-ome  .sheets  that  would  show  the  effet  t 
of  thi.s  amendment.  Basically,  what  it 
would  do  is  to  scale  down  the  amendment 
as  reported  out  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee after  recommittal,  and  would  provide 
that  wliere  the  income  tax  refund  wa.s 
Koiiif^r  to  be  $8.1  billion,  it  would  be  scaled 
down  $2.1  billion  by  reducing  the  maxi- 
mum tax  rebate  to  $150  and  the  mini- 
mum to  $75. 

Then  on  the  $200  exemption,  it  would 
scale  that  do\ni  from  $200  to  $185  re- 
ducing the  revenue  loss  by  $2.1  billion. 

Then  it  would  eliminate  the  1  per- 
cent rate  decrease  on  the  first  $4,000,  On 
the  credit  for  home  purchases  it  would 
leave  that  the  same  way  that  it  came 
out  with  the  Mansfield  substitute.  In 
total,  this  bill  would  reduce  the  revenue 
loss  by  $10  billion  compared  to  the  bill 
we  are  working  on  now. 

It  would  provide  that  there  would  be 
a  total  revenue  loss  for  the  bill  of  $19.4 
billion  as  opposed  to  the  Mansfield  sub- 
stitute which  was  $31.2  billion. 

0\'er  $2  billion  have  been  added  on 
the  floor  so  it  would  be  up  to  over  $33 
billion,  le.ss  the  moneys  that  were  picked 
up  in  the  depletion  allowance  and  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  which  is  some  $3.5  bil- 
lion there. 

I  think  when  we  were  adopting  the 
recommittal  motion  we  had  some  direc- 
tion that  we  were  going  to  clean  the  bill 
up.  Many  of  as  felt,  even  when  we  were 
adopting  that,  that  the  bill  was  much  too 
high,  especially  when  we  found  that  the 
Mansfield  recommittal  motion  had  actu- 
ally added  dollars  to  what  the  Finance 
Committee  had  come  out  with  originally. 

Now  we  see  the  amendments  that  have 
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been  adopted  on  the  floor  have  run  this 
up  a  couple  more  billion  dollars.  I  think 
wb.at  we  are  talking  about  now  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  come  out  of  here  with 
;'  balloon. 

The  Hou.'^e  is  at  seme  $-1  billicn.  If 
•  L-  come  out  at  over  S30  billion  and  we 
u:?  tryintr  to  tell  the  American  people 
tiiat  we  are  attempting  to  restore  their 
confidence  with  a  tax  cut,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  we  are  really  restoring  their 
confidence  when  Uiey  look  around  and 
find  out  that  we  are  now  talking  about  a 
deficit  of  over  S80  billion.  We  do  not 
know  where  that  is  going  to  end  up. 

The  whole  trigger  of  a  tax  cut  is  to 
try  to  restore  confidence.  If  you  have 
that  tax  cut  and  the  people  are  scared 
to  death  that  you  are  being  irresponsible 
and  that  you  are  running  a  deficit  of 
over  S80  billion,  they  are  just  going  to 
take  this  money  and  put  It  in  their  sock. 
They  are  going  to  put  it  anywhere  they 
can  except  spend  it  and  put  it  In  the 
economy  because  they  will  know  a  worse 
day  is  coming  around  the  corner  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  announcement 
of  a  tax  cut  and  the  publicity  which 
would  go  with  such  an  announcement,  I 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  that  guides 
be  established  that  so  much  of  it  has  to 
be  spent  to  be  received  if  we  are  going 
to  obtain  any  benefit  from  such  a  tax 
cut.  There  is  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  yet  you  are  giving  something  to  the 
lower  income  groups,  too.  You  give  to 
the  lower  income  groups  because  it  is 
iicped  that  they  will  spend  it. 

I  think,  by  following  this  procedure, 
and  keeping  the  tax  cut  down  to  under 
S20  billion,  you  would  have  all  of  the 
benefits  that  you  could  possibly  have  by 
a  tax  cut. 

Maybe  we  will  have  some  shred  of  try- 
ing to  have  confidence  witli  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  we  start  talking  about 
this  deficit. 

I  am  confident  right  now  that  the 
whole  economy  would  react  faster  than 
anything  else  if  we  were  talking  about 
reducing  our  expenditures  $10  billion  and 
giving  that  back  to  the  people  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  cut.  It  would  show  that  we 
have  some  kind  of  a  handle  and  some 
kind  of  control. 

But  we  have  now  gotten  into  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  told  that  the  more 
we  spend  and  the  more  we  rebate  the 
better  things  are  going  to  be.  If  that  Is 
tiue,  why  are  we  talking  about  a  $30  bil- 
lion tax  cut?  Why  not  have  a  $100  bil- 
lion tax  cut?  Why  are  we  talking  about 
an  $80  billion  deficit?  Why  not  have  a 
SI 00  billion  deficit  and  get  back  to  the 
roses  and  honey?  I  think  most  of  us 
realize  that  unless  we  do  something 
about  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  we  are  still  going  to  be  in  trouble. 

Right  now  if  everybody  who  has  not 
boiuht  a  car  was  to  decide  that  now  Is 
the  time  to  buy  one.  and  if  everybody 
V.  ho  has  held  off  doing  anything  at  their 
hou'-.e  would  decide  now  Is  the  time  to 
do  it.  that  would  do  more  to  restore  con- 
fidence than  all  of  the  deficits  and  all 
of  the  tax  dribbllngs  that  we  can  do. 

Now  we  have  this  bill  on  the  floor  and 
it  has  become  sort  of  a  Christmas  tree. 
We  started  writing  some  tax  reform  and 


we  started  putting  a  little  bit  of  cvco- 
thing  into  it. 

I  think  we  have  gotton  complete!:'  off 
the  track  where  we  started  with  It  being 
a  tax  cut.  a  simple  tax  cut  bill. 

What  this  bill  I  propose  would  try  to 
do  wov.ld  be  to  bring  it  back  to  that,  bring 
it  back  to  some  kind  of  sanity  of  a  tax 
cut  bill,  and  pet  it  passed  so  tliat  we 
could  t;pt  a  bill  p.Tsscd  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  what  we  are  trving  to  do. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  IIOLIINGS.  Mr.  Prcndent.  I  am 
vci-y  sympatheti.^  with  the  po.sition  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  his  amend- 
ment. However,  since  we  have  been  able 
for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  Con- 
gress to  do  as  we  did  on  yesterday; 
namely,  enact  almost  a  $4  billion  tax 
saving  for  the  people — I  want  to  make 
certain  that  that  tax  saving  for  the 
people  is  not  eliminated,  that  the  Roll- 
ings amendment  is  not  quite  cleaned  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  In  that  event,  I  think  I  can  sup- 
port it.  But  I  would  have  to  almost  rely 
on  the  House  to  clean  it  up  and  vote 
for  any  kind  of  tax  bill  so  I  can  hold  the 
tax  depletion  provision  and  be  cleaned 
up  by  the  House  rather  than  falling  into 
entrapment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Is  the  oil  depletion  amendment  af- 
fected by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  We 
tried  to  take  the  bill  as  It  was  yesterday 
afternoon,  with  the  amendments  that 
had  been  adopted  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  work  on  the  substitute  from  there. 
We  should  check  that. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  This  would  apply  to 
sections  1,  2,  and  3.  We  added  the  new 
section  with  the  depletion  amendment. 
This  would  not  at  all  affect  section  4? 

Mr.  CHILES.  This  would  not,  but  I 
want  to  make  that  clear  and  make  sure, 
because  if  It  would,  I  would  modify  it 
right  now.  It  is  not  my  piirpose  or  intent 
to  change  that  at  all.  I  was  trying  to  work 
from  where  we  were  yesterday. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Will  the  Senator 
make  the  request  that  If  a  modification 
Is  necessary,  it  be  modified  so  as  not  to 
modify  that  section? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  make  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
be  modified,  it  not  be  modified  to  affect 
section  4. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Pearson*.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  modification  is  as  follows: 
Insert  In  the  approprate  place: 
TAXATION   OP   FOREIGN   AND   DOMESTIC 
OIL    AND    GAS    INCOME    AND    RELATED 
INCOME 
Pabt  I — Tax  T«EATME>jr  of  Foreign  Oil  Re- 
UiTED  Income,  Taxation  of  Earnings  and 
Proftts  op  Contbolxeb  FoRrac*  Corpora- 
tions, Certain  DISC  Inpome,  ANfi  Treat- 
ment   FOR    Purposes    or   the    Investment 
Credit  of  Certain  PRorERTT  Used  in  I.s-ter- 

NATIONAI.    OR    TERRITORIAL    WATERS 

.Sec  !0l.  Eliminatio.v  of  Foefi-n  Tax  Ckidit 
FOR  Taxes  Paid  in  ConnectI'in 
With  Foreign  On.  Rfl.ated  In- 
come: Speciat  Rate  op  Tax  for 
Such  Income 
(a)    Elimination  of  Tax  Crfoit — Section 

901(3)    ot    the    In'i-riml    Revenue    Code    ol 


1954  (relating  to  foreign  taxes  on  mineral 
Income)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fcUowing : 

"(3)  TeR.MIMATION-  of  credit  I^iR  lOKH.N 
XA.\ES   ON    OIL-RELATED    INCOME.— 

"I  A)  In  the  CAse  of  a  cjtpcrai  Ion,  nn  creJii 
Is  allowed  under  this  t^tbpuit  lor  mcoiiir'. 
war  profit?,  or  excess  profits  taxe-s  paid  or 
accrued  during  the  taxable  jear  to  any  f  r- 
elgn  country  or  pooses^ion  oi  ti.e  Uni'i'J 
States  with  respect  to  foreli^n  oil-relalcd 
Income  ironi  sources  wahin  .uch  count:-;,  or 
posfcsiion. 

"(B)  Poreign  oh.  R.-^.i.An.D  iniome. — 'Iht 
term  'fcjrelgn  oil  related  income'  means  the 
taxnble  income  derived  from  sources  oul- 
i^ide  the  United  States  and  its  possessions 
irom — • 

■•(  i  I  the  extraction  (by  Uie  taxpayer  or  any 
other  person)  of  minerals  from  oil  or  gas 
wells. 

(it)  the  processing  of  such  minerals  Into 
their  primary  products. 

'  (111)  the  transportation  of  such  minerals 
or  primary  products, 

"(iv)  the  distribution  or  sale  of  such  nilu- 
CT?\s  or  primary  products,  or 

"(v)  the  siile  or  exchange  of  assets  used 
in  tlie  trade  or  buslne.ss  described  In  clause 
(i).  (ii),  (iii).  or  liv). 

"(C)  Dividends,  partnership  distrieu- 
TiJ^N.s.  r.rr. — The  term  'fortign  oil  related  in- 
come" In  ludes — 

"(1)  dividends  from  a  foreign  corporation 
in  respect  of  which  taxes  are  deemed  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  under  section  902. 

'  (!l»  amounts  with  respect  to  which  taxes 
pre  deemed  paid  under  section  960(a).  and 

"(iii)    the  taxpayer's  distributive  .share  of 
the  income  of  pp.rnershlps, 
to  the   cvtent  ."uch  dividends,   amounts,  or 
c):='rihu'lve  share  Is  attributable  to  foreign 
oU  related  Income. 

"(D)  Certain  LosiES.^If  for  any  foreign 
country  for  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer 
would  lAve  a  net  operating  loss  If  only 
Items  from  sources  within  such  country  (in- 
cluding deductions  properly  apportioned  or 
allcKated  thereto)  which  relate  to  the  ex- 
traction of  minerals  from  oil  or  gas  wells 
■were  taken  Into  accoitnt  in  computing  for- 
eign oil  related  income  for  such  year. 

•■(E)  Disregard  of  certain  posted  prices, 
ETC. — For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  taxable  Income  In  the 
case  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  Income, 
if  the  oil  or  gas  is  disposed  of,  or  Is  acquired 
other  than  from  the  goverumeul  of  a  foreign 
country,  at  a  posted  price  (or  other  pricing 
arrangement)  which  differs  from  the  fair 
market  value  for  such  oil  or  gas,  such  fair 
market  value  shall  be  used  In  lieu  of  such 
posted  price  (or  other  pricing  arrangement). 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  Income'  means 
foreign  oil  related  Income  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)(1)  and  Income  derived  from 
.sources  without  the  United  States  and  ita 
posse.s.sions  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  as- 
sets used  In  connection  with  the  foreign  oil 
related  Income  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)(1).". 

(b)  Taxation  of  Foreign  Oil  Relati^i  In- 
come.— 

(1)  Section  11(e)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  exceptions  from  tax  Imposed  on  corpora- 
tions)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Exceptions. — 

"(1)  Foreign  oil  related  income. — Sub- 
section (a)  does  not  apply  to  foreign  oil 
related  Income  (as  defined  by  section  901 
(C)(3)(B)). 

I  2)  Certain  corporations. — Subsection  (a) 
does  not  apply  to  a  corporation  subject  to  a 
tax  Imposed  by — 

"(A)  section  694  (relating  to  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  conducting  life  insurance  busi- 
ness) , 
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"^B)  subchapter  L  (section  801  and  fv/Uow- 
Ing,  relating  to  Insurance  companies) ,  or 

•■(C)  subchapter  M  (section  851  and  follow- 
ing, relating  to  regulated  Investment  com- 
panifj  and  real  estate  Investment  trusts).". 

(2)  Part  II  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
of  .such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on  corpora- 
tion,) Is  amended  by  rede.slgnatlng  section 
12  as  V.i  and  by  In.sertln:^  after  section  11 
tlie  f.iUo.ving  new  section: 

■■Si:c.    12.   Foreign   On.   Rel.atld  Inco.me. 

"(a)  In  General. — There  la  lmf>o6ed  for 
e.iv.h  taxable  yeax  a  tax  of  24  percent  on  the 
ta;..ibje  income  of  every  corporation  which 
is  foreign  oil  related  income  (as  defined  In 
.se.iion  904(e)(3)(B)). 

•■(b)  Exception. — Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  any  corporation  described  In  Eeotion 
ll(e) (2). 

'•(c)  REGtTiArioNs. — Tlie  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  cajry  out  the  provlsloM 
of  this  section,  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  regulations  providing  that  deductions, 
credlt-s,  and  other  computations  properly 
allocable  to  computing  foreign  oil  related 
Income  are  properly  allocated  In  computing 
such  Income.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  is 
amended  by  strlkUig  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  12  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.   12.  Foreign   oil  related  Income. 

'■Stf.  13.  Cro.98  references  relating  to  tax  on 
corporations.". 
10)  Tlie  amendments  made  In  tills  section 

apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

£io.  102.  Taxation  of  Earnings  aud  Pkofits' 
of  Controlled  Forlign  Corpora- 
tions. 

(a)  Par'..  Ill  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (r*» 
lj,t!ng  to  Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
tubpart  n  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
part: 

"Subpart  I — Controlled  foreign  corporationB 

"Sec.  985.  Amounts  Included  In  groes  In- 
come of  United  States  share- 
holders. 

"Strc.  96o.     Definitions. 

"Sec.  987.  Rules  for  determining  stock  own- 
ership. 

'Sec.  988.  Kxcluslon  from  groes  income  of 
previously  taxed  eeirnlngs  and 
profits. 

"Sec.  989.  Adjustments  to  basis  of  stock  In 
controlled  foreign  corporations 
and  of  other  property. 

".Sec.  000  Records  and  accounts  of  United 
States  shareholders. 

'Sec.  985.  Amo^pnts  iNCLtmED  in  Gross  In- 
come OP  UNTTEt)  States  Share- 
holder?. 

"(a)   AMOtTNTS  INCLITDED.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  foreign  corporation 
Is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  for  an  un- 
interrupted period  of  30  days  or  more  during 
any  taxable  year,  every  Umted  States  share- 
iiclder  of  such  corporation  who  owns  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  987(a))  stock  in 
such  corporaUon  on  the  last  day  In  such  year 
on  whicli  such  corporation  Is  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  shall  Include  In  Its  gros« 
Income,  for  its  taxable  year  In  which  or  with 
which  such  taxable  year  of  the  ccjrporatlon. 
tuds,  Its  pro  rata  share  of  the  corporation's 
earnings  and  profits  for  such  year. 

"(2)  Pro  rata  share  op  earnings  and  prop- 
i;  J. — A  United  States  shareholder's  pro  rata 
tnare  referred  to  la  paragraph  (1)  Is  the 
i.mo;int — 

"(A)  which  woiild  have  been  distributed 
T<,'th  respect  to  the  stock  which  sxich  share- 
Iit.Mtr  o\v)is  (within  the  metinlng  of  section 
ti^Ttal)  In  such  corporation  If  on  the  last 
day,  in  its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  corpo- 
mtion   Is   a   controlled   foreign   corporation 


U  liad  distributed  pro  rata  to  its  sharcholdois 
an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
Its  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable  year, 
as  (11)  the  part  of  such  year  during  which 
Uie  corporation  is  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration bears  to  the  entire  year,  reduced  by 

"(B)  an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  as  (U)  the  pait  of  such  year 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  during 
which  such  shareholder  did  not  own  ( ■with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  987(a) )  such  sioci: 
bears  to  the  entire  year. 

■•(b)  Earning  and  Pp.orix. — For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  imder  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  deficit  hi  earnings  and  profits  of  any  for- 
eign corporation,  for  any  taxable  year — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  section  312 (m) 
(3),  shall  be  determined  according  to  rules 
substantially  similar  to  those  applicable  to 
domestic  corporations. 

"(2)  shall  be  appropriately  adjustE-1  for 
deficits  In  earnings  and  profits  of  such  cor- 
poration for  any  prior  taxable  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  of   1974. 

"(3)  shall  not  Include  any  item  of  hicome 
which  is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct by  such  corporation  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  unless  such 
item  Is  exempt  from  taxation  (or  Is  subject 
to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  pursuant  to  a 
treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States,  and 

••(4)  shall  not  Include  any  amount  of  earn- 
ings and  profits  which  could  not  have  been 
distributed  by  such  corporation  because  of 
currency  or  other  restrictions  or  limitations 
imposed  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try. 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Election  of  a 
Foreign  Invxstment  CJompant  To  DisTRiBtnx 
iNcoMx — A  United  States  shareholder  who, 
for  his  taxable  year.  Is  a  qualified  share - 
bolder  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1347 
(c) )  of  a  foreign  investment  company  with 
respect  to  which  an  election  under  section 
1247  is  In  effect  shall  not  be  required  to  in- 
clude In  gross  Income,  for  such  taxable  year, 
any  amount  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect  to  such  CMupany. 

"(d)  COOBDIMATION  WTTH  FOREIGN  PER- 
SONAL Holding  Compant  Provisions. — In  the 
case  of  a  United  States  shareholder  who.  for 
his  taxable  year.  Is  subject  to  tax  under  sec- 
tion 551(b)  (relating  to  foreign  personal 
holding  company  Income  Included  In  gross 
income  of  United  States  shareholders)  on 
Income  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation, 
the  amount  required  to  be  Included  in  gross 
income  by  such  shareholder  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  company  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  Included  In  gross 
income  by  such  shareholder  under  sectloii 
651(b). 

••Sec  986.  Defhrtions. 

"(a)  United  States  Shareholder  De- 
fined.— ^For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'United  States  shareholder'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  tonign  corporation,  a  United 
States  person  (as  defined  In  section  957(d) ) 
who  owns  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
B87(a)),  or  is  considered  as  owning  by  ap- 
plying the  nUes  of  ownership  of  section  987 
(b) ,  1  percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote  of  such  foreign  corporation. 

"(b)  Controlled  Foreign  Corporation 
Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'controlled  foreign  corporation'  means 
any  foreign  corporation  of  which  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting  po'wer 
of  aU  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  Is 
owned  (within  Uie  meaning  of  section  987 
(a) ),  or  is  considered  as  owned  by  appljlng 
tlie  rules  of  ownership  of  section  987(b),  by 
United  Sta(es  shareholders  on  any  day  during 
the  taxable  year  of  such  foreign  corporation. 


•'SfiC.     i*&7.     RcLtS     FOR     DETLP.MtNING     feloC:t 

Ownership. 

"(a)      DlKECT     AND     iNDIRtr  T     OWNER&HIP. — 

•■(1)  General  Rule. — For  purpa>.--.s  of  thJ.s 
.Mibpart,  stock  owned  means — 

•'I  A)  block  owned  directly,  ai.d 

■■(B)  stock  o-AiieU  witli  tae  a.pplictk:i<.'ii  of 
p..r,it.;iaph  (2t. 

(2)  Stock  uwnl:<>hi»*  ihroc^h  lor.E!'- % 
tMiTir.s. — Fcr  ptirposes  of  .'iubpara^.raph  iB) 
c'f  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  slock  owned,  directly  or  in- 
c'ircctly.  by  ci;-  fc.>r  a  forelsn  corporation  or 
loreign  esto'e  (wltiiiri  the  me.ining  of  .section 
7701(a)  (31)  I  or  by  or  fo:  a  partnership  or 
tru.~t  shall  be  c  nsldered  as  telng  owned  pro- 
portionately by  Its  .shareholders,  partners,  or 
b'?5ieficiarie':.  Stock  considered  to  be  owned 
by  a  person  by  reason  of  the  application  ot 
the  precedhitj  freuteiice  shall,  for  purop.sea 
of  applying  such  sentence,  be  treated  as  ac- 
tually owned  by  such  r>erson. 

■•(b)  CoNsrEucTH-E  Ownership. — For  pur- 
jiQ.ses  of  section  986,  bectiou  318(a)  (relating 
to  constructive  ov.-nership  of  block)  thall 
apply  to  the  extent  tlK\t  the  effect  is  to 
treat  any  United  States  person  as  a  United 
States  shareholder  witlilu  the  meaning  of 
section  936(a),  or  to  treat  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion a.s  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  v.i- 
der  section  986(b) ,  except  that — 

"(1)  In  applying  parngraph  (1m  A)  of  fer- 
tion  318(a),  the  stock  owned  by  an  unresi- 
dent  alien  individual  (other  than  a  foreign 
trust  or  a  foreign  e^^'iAte)  siiall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  owned  by  a  citizen  or  by  a  re'^- 
dent  alien  individual. 

"(2)  In  applying  Mibparagrapiis  (A),  (Bi 
and  (C)  of  section  318(a)(2),  if  a  pariner- 
ship,  estate,  trust,  or  corporation  owns,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  more  than  50  percent  oi 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  entitled  to  vote  of  a  corporation,  it 
shall  be  considered  as  owning  all  of  the  otock 
entitled  to  vote. 

'  (3)  in  applyliig  subpai-agmph  iC)  of  .ser- 
tluii  318(a)  (2),  the  phra.se  •ID  percent'  shall 
be  sub.stltuted  for  the  phrase  '50  percent' 
used  In  subparagraph  (C) .  and 
subparagraphs  (.\),  (B),  and  (C)  of  secion 
Hl8(a)(3)  .shall  not  be  applied  =o  as  to  con- 
sider a  United  State-;  person  as  o'wning  stook 
which  is  owned  by  a  person  ■v^ho  is  not  a 
U:'jited  States  person. 

■  .-^rc.  f»88.  EscLCSioN  Fi.  •:.:  Gr.&as  Ii-comf  Or 
Previously  Taxeo  r\PNaNcs  .*no 
Profits. 

••(,1)  E.m:  usion  From  Gross  Income. — For 
p-arpo-ps  of  this  chapter,  the  earnings  and 
profits  for  a  tr.xable  year  of  a  foreign  corpora- 
Uon attributable  to  amounts  which  are,  O'.^ 
have  been,  included  In  the  gross  Income  of  a 
United  Sf.ites  shareholder  under  section  P8o 
(a),  shall  not.  when  such  amount-s  are  d;-- 
t:ibuted  directly,  or  Indirectly  throut;h  a 
chain  cf  ownership  cie-cribed  under  se.^?iio;i 
«87ia),  to — 

"(1)  Huch  shareliolder  (or  any  o'.her  Un;-u«.'ii 
States  person  who  acquii-es  from  any  perr^oii 
any  portion  of  the  interest  of  such  Uulted 
States  shareliolder  in  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion, but  only  to  tiie  extent  of  s-ach  portion 
pnd  subject  to  such  proof  of  the  identity  o: 
KU':h  interest  as  the  Secre'ary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  rogxtlations  prescribe),  or 

"(2)    a  trvvst  (other  than  a  foreign  tiu^: 
of  which  such  tliaieholder  is  a  beueficiur; 
be   again   Included   in    the   gro.,s   income   i. 
buch  United  States  shareholder   lor  of  oiKi. 
United  Slates  pers.  u  or  of  sucii  uu-t). 

■•(b)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  oi 
Certain  Foreign  Sub5Ldlarii.s. — For  purpo.-.L-. 
of  eection  985(a),  Uie  eaj-ulngs  and  piori;.- 
for  a  taxable  year  of  a  controlled  foreign 
coi'poratlou  atu^ibu table  to  amouul^  which 
are,  or  have  Ijeen,  included  Lu  the  groso  in- 
come of  a  United  States  shareholder  under 
.seotiou  985(a).  ahull  not,  when  distribu'tcd 
tlirough  a  chain  of  ownership  described  un- 
der section  987(a).  be  al.so  Included  In  tlie 
£ro-:s   Income   of  another  controlled  foreign 
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'  .irporatlon   in   nuch   chain   for  putpo^es  of 
I  iie   application   of   sec-ion   985ih>    to  such 
o'her  controlled  foreign  corporation  with  re- 
ject to  such  Utiited  States  shareholder  (or 
•  i'uy  oiher  United  S^afes  shareholder  who 
' mines  from  any  person  any  poruon  of  the 
iMierest  of  su-h   United  States   shareholder 
M    The    controlled    foreign    uorp'iraiion.    but 
ii'<'  to  ;he  extent  of  such  porticii.  ar.d  8ub- 
j<-i.t  to  such  proof  of  ideniiiy  of  such  Interest. 
-  the  Secretary  or  hi»  de!et;uie  mf^  prescribe 
>    regxilationsj . 

IC)     Aliocation-    ol     Dis-TRi.n  ucNs  -  For 

jHupo.-e-.  of  subseetious  la)  and  (b),  section 

fIGci)    ohall    be   applied   by   .^pplylna   psra- 

ipph    i2)    thereof,  and   ther.  pin-agrnph   it) 

lifreo; — 

(1)  first,  tj  earnings  ni-d  prorlts  atuUnu- 
.•!)1>»  to  iimoun'j  Included  In  grofis  income 
ii.^der  section  985i.ii,  and 

■'i2»  then  to  other  e.iri.iii<,.s  and  profit-, 
"(d)  DisTRiBfiioNs  ExcLUt'rn  Froai  Gross 
I.vcoME  Not  To  Be  TrjFATEo  as  Dtvitiends. — 
\'iv  distribution  excluded  from  'jros.s  income 
under  subsecilju  la)  siuill  be  treated,  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  as  a  d:->ttlljiU!ou 
'  lilclj  Is  not  a  dividend. 
.-'Lf.  98tf.  Adjustments  to  Basis  o»  Stock  in 

CONTBOLLED       f'ORFJC.N       CORPOBA- 
TION3     AND     OF     OTHT.R     tSOPl  RTV. 

lai  Increase  IN  Basis. — l-udfr  iti;ulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

■  lie  bails  of  a  United  Slated  .sharehtilders 
fnck  in  a  controlled  foreitia  corporarion.  and 
;  e  ba.sis  of  proper'y  of  a  United  States 
!i,".reholder   l)y   leasoa   of   which    it    i.s   con- 

■  idered  under  section  987(aM2'  as  owning 
f).ii  of  a  controlled  loreijrn  corporation, 
...il  be  increased  by  the  amount  required  to 

•  "•  included  in  its  gross  income  under  sec- 
ii   :i  085(a)    with   respect   to  .snt  ii   .stock  or 

I'h  respect  to  such  propert\.  as  the  case 
i;  y  be,  btit  only  to  the  exteu;  to  v.Juch 
--urh  amount  was  included  ni  the  cross  in- 

■  •■:ne  of  such  United  States  shareholder. 

■<0)      REDUC.llN     IN     B.ASI>    — 

III  In  general  — Under  regulattcau  pre- 
'  .ibed  by  the  Secretary  or  iils  delegate,  the 
'dpisied  basis  of  stock  or  other  property 
;i  li  re.~pect  to  whicli  a  Uniitd  States  share- 
holder or  a  United  States  persun  receives  au 
.iixunt  which  is  excluded  from  gross  in- 
ciue  under  section  988(ai   'hall  be  reduced 

•  )•    the  amount  .'^o  excluded. 

1 2)  Amount  in  excess  of  basIS. — To  the 
r\*ent  that  an  amount  excluded  from  gro.ss 
uicome  under  section  988ia)  exceeds  the 
..Cjusted  basis  of  the  stock  of  other  property 

all    respect    to    wiiich    it    is   rec?ived,    the 
.iinount   shall   be   treated  as   gam   ir.  m   the 
-ale  or  exchange  of  propertv. 
ssr-    9'(0.  Records  and  Arc(>t:.Nrs  '<}  UNir;o 
SlAifs    Sn.\R^HOl  I  vp.s. 

■  lai  RE<  "RDs  AND  Anoi-NTs  To  Br  Main- 
\.viNED. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  mav 
by  reciilatlors  req-ilre  each  person  who  Is, 
or  ha;>  been,  a  United  Stales  shareholder  of 
a  controlled  f oreli?n  corporation  to  maintain 
such  records  and  accounts  as  may  be  pre- 
-cribed  bv  such  reerulatlons  as  nccessnry  to 
■firrv  nut  the  niov.slo'  s  nf  tlu.s  .subpart. 

■•(b!  Two  OR  More  Pep.so.ss  RFQnpro  To 
>[aintain  or  Firn-ish  the  Samt  RrcoRos  and 
ActovNTb  Wt"K  Rfsotrr  To  tiil  S.ame  Foh- 
MCN  CoRPORAno.j  — WViere.  but  for  this  sub- 
section, two  or  more  persons  w.^uld  be  re- 
quired to  msintam  or  furnish  the  same 
records  and  accounts  as  nmv  by  regulations 
be  required  under  subsec'lo.n  (ai  with  re- 
-pfit  to  the  same  controlled  foreit,ii  corpo- 
ratiim  for  the  same  period,  the  S<'C'.etary  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regulatiou.s  provide  tliat 
•he  maintenance  or  furnishing  of  such  rec- 
ords and  accrnnts  by  only  one  such  person 
'hall  satisfv  the  requirements  of  subsection 
-.•I I   for  such  other  persons,", 

<b)   Technical    and    Coktorvj.jc   AvtKD- 

MTNTS. — 

(1)  Section  864ici  |4)  ;D;  of  .'.uh  Code  is 
■.mended  to  read  as  follows; 

"iD)  No  Income  from  sources  ^wltJiont  the 


United  States  shall  be  treated  as  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
buslne.ss  within  the  United  States  if  it  con- 
sists of  dividends,  interest,  or  royalties  paid 
by  a  foreign  corpor.ition  in  v.hlch  the  tp-:- 
payer  owns  i'.\itliin  the  meaning  of  section 
958(a)).  or  is  con.sidered  a.s  owning;  (by  ap- 
plyir,'  'he  ownership  rules  of  section  QtH 
(b)  ).  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  com- 
bined votinjj  po.vcr  of  .t11  classes  of  stick 
entitled  to  vo'e.' . 

(2)  Section  951  of  ^uch  C'X^e  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  liie  end  'Iiereof  the  follo'.vim;: 

"(e)   Taxable  Years  Ending  .^fti.k  Enact- 

M.'.NT  OF  THE  TrfADE  REIOR.M  AcT  OF   1974. No 

amoiiur  tliall  ije  required  to  be  included  in 
■he  gross  income  of  a  United  States  share- 
holder under  s'lbsectlon  (ai  (other  tiian 
pa»agrapli  (l)(A)(li).  or  piMayutph  (l)(Bi 
of  s\icu  :>ub-ei.:!oii)  with  respe't  in  a  taxable 
vear  of  a  coi>'iollfti  ficeign  corporal  ion  be- 
ginnlnij  after  '.he  date  of  the  enaiimeu'  of 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1074.". 

(3)  Section    lUlGiaXSO)    of  such  Code  i 
amended  by  strikmt;  nut   ".section  961"  and 
Insertbiii   in   lion   thereof  "sections  961    'ind 
990". 

(4)  Section  1246(a)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  inserlliig  "or  985"  after  "section 
951'  r'ud  bv  inserfing  "or  988"  after  "sectlou 
959.". 

(5)  SeiUon  I248(dl(l)  of  .suth  Cede  is 
amended  to  read  ^s  follows: 

"{1)  Amounts  inclitlt.:)  in  cuoss  income 
iNDfi!  .SECTION  9ii  OH  !i8."i. — Eamlnfjs  HUd 
profits  oi  the  foreign  corporation  attiibuv- 
able  to  any  amount  previouslv  incliiaed  in 
the  gross  l.icoine  of  such  person  under  sec- 
tion «ol  or  985,  witli  respect  to  the  .stock  sold 
or  excharj^ed.  but  only  to  the  extent  the  in- 
clusion of  such  amount  did  not  result  in  an 
exclusion  of  an  amount  from  gross  income 
under  section  959  or  988.". 

ic)  Tiie  table  of  subparts  of  pan  III  of 
s\it>«hapter  N  of  chapter  I  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  ly  atldiui; 
at  the  end  thereoi  the  following- 
■  Subpart  I.  Controlled  foreifU  corpor;,tioii,. '. 
id)  Eftt.CTrvE  Date. — The  amfiidnienis 
made  by  .his  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  of  foreign  corporations  be- 
ginning alter  the  date  oi  ilie  enacimeiit  oi 
this  Ac;,  and  to  t(\xabie  years  of  United 
States  shareholders  within  whlcli  or  with 
whi  ii  su  h  taxr.tjie  years  of  such  foreign 
corpora  ion  end. 

Sec.  103.  Denial  of  Disc  BEHEFirs  With  Re- 
spect TO  EnEKC.Y  RtSOlTXES  AKI>  OTHER 
PnODUCTS 

(a)  AMEKDMf.Nf  Of  Section  P<>H(c)(2). — ■ 
Section  993(c)  (i?)  (relating  to  propertv  ex- 
cluded from  export  properly)  is  amended  b'- 
=trikin5;  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparatrrnph 
(.A),  by  striking  out  tlie  period  at  the  end 
of  si.ibpara graph  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '.  or",  and  b\  uttdlng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"iC)  products  of  a  character  with  respect 
to  whicli  a  deduction  for  depletion  is  al- 
lovable  (including  oil,  gas.  coal,  or  lu-anluin 
products)  under  section  fill. 

"(D»  R:.,Tlcultural  and  horticultural  com- 
modities i'.nd  products  (including  but  not 
limited  lo  livestock.  pt'uUry.  flsli,  and  iur- 
ijearlng  aninials) .  or 

"lE)  products  the  export  of  which  is  pro- 
iubred  or  curtailed  under  section  4ib)  of 
the  E;xport  Administration  Act  oi  19ti9 
(50  use.  App.  2i03(b))  to  effectuate  the 
polii  y  set  lorth  In  paragrapli  (2)(.\)  of 
section  3  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  domestic  economy) . 
Subparagrauiis  (C)  nnd  (D)  shall  it  i  apply 
to  any  commodi'v  or  product  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  fair  market  value  of  nhloh  !.-■ 
aitributpble  to  inanufarturlng  or  processing, 
except  that  siibparacrapli  (C>  shall  apply  to 
any  primary  product  irom  oil,  gas,  coal,  or 
uranium.  For  putpot.es  ol  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  'processing'  does  not  include 
extracting  or  Inirvesting,  handling,  packing, 
packajilng.  ;..■:. dhii!.  ^lorlig.  or  tratispoj  Km;.". 


(bl  Effectivi!  Dati:  — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  sales, 
exchanges,  and  other  dL^positions  made  after 
March  18,  1975,  In  ta<al)le  years  endini;  after 
such  date. 
Ski;.    104.   Trfalatlnt   Fon    PiF.fosts   of   the 

Invfst.mlnt   CKEDir   of   Certain   PaoriRTV 

V^KU      IN      In  It  RNA  rlONAI.      I'H      T  •I'^RI'i  i 'HI  M 

Watfrs. 

lal  AM-,Nt>MENTS  ru  VJ54  Code.  — 
(I  I  In  tiFMFRAL.-  Clause  ix)  of  section 
48(i>i  (2)  IB)  (rehnlng  to  property  used  out- 
sirtH  tiie  United  Stale.s)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing; out  "teiritorial  waters'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "territor';!!  witers  within  t'le 
n<irih'-rn  pin-tjon  oi  the  Wfsti'in  Hpinis- 
jTiieip" 

(2)  DfUMft..  -Siili|jai«fii!'ijh  iB)  of  :-ec- 
Uon  4Hia)i2)  is  amended  b;.-  adding  at  Ih'' 
eiid  thereof  the  loUowiiit'  nt-.v  senlence:  "Foi 
purpcses  of  clause  ci).  the  term  northern 
portion  of  the  Western  Heinispliere'  meiins 
the  area  lying  west  of  tl-.e  30th  meridian  vest 
Ol  Clrcenwlch.  e.i:jt  of  the  Intei national  date- 
line, and  north  of  the  Equator,  but  not  iu- 
(.litdlng  anv  foreign  cotnitry  winch  is  a  coun- 
1 1  ■.  ot  Soiuii  An.c  rica  ' 

(111   ErFi-cTivf  Datk  — 

ill  I.v  cENFRAi  . — The  iiiiendinciit.-,  m.icle 
b'  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  lo  properly, 
liie  construction,  recoiisiruciiou.  or  erection 
ol  uliich  was  coniplett-d  ulicr  Man  h  18,  1975 
or  the  acqiiisitiou  of  which  by  liie  taxiKiyei 
ri'-cuircd  I'fter  sucli  dale. 

(2|  Binding  contract. — TiiP  a:  ic-ndnieiii.-. 
imide  by  subsection  (a)  .sliall  not  apply  to 
property  cou.-tructed,  reconstructed,  erected, 
or  accjiiired  pursuant  to  a  contract  vhich 
V.BS.  lin  April  1,  1974.  and  at  all  times  itiere- 
itfter.  bhiding  on  tho  laxp-*'. 'v 

C^l  Certain  i.i-:ask-back  is  v.vsai  iikns. 
FIT. — Where  a  person  who  is  a  party  to  a 
binding  contract  described  in  pfrngraph  (3) 
transfers  rights  in  such  contract  (or  in  tlie 
property  to  v.'hlch  such  coii'ract  relates)  to 
another  persr-n  but  a  party  lo  such  contract 
retains  a  rlt;!it  to  use  liie  property  under  a 
lease  wltli  sucli  other  person,  tluii  to  ihe 
extent  of  the  transferred  rights  such  other 
person  .shall  for  purposes  of  pari^r.^ph  r2i. 
.succeed  to  the  position  ol  the  tran.-tcror  \>!ih 
respect  t^o  sm  h  binding  contract  and  such 
property.  The  precedint,  sentence  shall  'ipplv. 
in  any  case  in  which  the  lessor  dc^os  luu  make 
an  election  under  section  48id)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  only  if  a  par'y 
to  such  contract  retains  a  right  to  n.se  tiie 
property  under  a  long-term  lease. 
P\t;t  II— Prr.fFKTAfiF  DtPivrioN  in   C  is,:    i.f 

Oil  and  Gas  Wills 
St.-    411     Limitations  ON  PFRCENrAOL  D.- :■. - 
TioN  ic.R  Oil  AND  Gas. 

:ai  I.N  Gknk.rai. — Part  I  of  subchapter  I 
OI  chapter  1  {relating  to  natural  resotirccsi 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  veciion  613  tlie 
lollowlng  new  section: 

'Sic  61:tA.  LiMrT,\TioNs  on  Percfntagf  Df- 
pi  ETioN  in  Case  of  Oil  and 
Gas  Wells 

"(a)  Genkral  RrLE. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  tlii's  section,  the  allowance  for 
depletion  under  section  611  v.ith  respect  to 
any  oil  or  gas  well  shall  be  (cmpuied  without 
regard  to  section  6!3. 

•  lb)     Exemption    ic:n    Cii'ain    D.'.iisilc 

G\S  WtLLS. — 

"(1)  In  general.— The  allowance  for  de- 
pletion imder  .section  611  shall  be  computed 
m  accordance  with  seciion  613  with  re.spett 
to — 

"(A  I     weV.s    producing    regulated    nat'jral 

yn.s. 

'  (Bl  well>  producing  natural  ga.->  .sold  uu- 
dcr  a  fixed  contract,  and 

■  iC»  any  btotliermal  deposits  In  the  Unilad 
States  or  in  a  passession  of  the  United  Staicrs 
coming  V,  ithin  the  meaning  of  the  term  'geo- 
t hernial  steam  and  associated  resources'  a-s 
loiind  ill  the  Gee  hernial  Sicuin  Act  ct  19'?0, 
84  Stat.  1.5G0. 
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"(2)    Deflnitions. — For   pitrposes   of   this 
subsection — 

"(A)      NATttRAI.     CAS     SOLD      UNBEE     A     FIXED 

CONTRACT. — The  term  'natural  gas  sold  under 
a  fixed  contract'  means  domestic  natural  gas 
sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract.  In 
elfect,  on  February  1,  1975,  and  all  times 
i'  erealier  before  such  sale,  imder  which  the 
price  for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  to  re- 
liect  to  any  extent  the  increase  In  liablll- 
t:-i  of  the  seller  for  tax  under  this  chapter 
by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  percentage  de- 
pletion. Price  Increases  subsequent  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1975,  shall  be  presumed  to  take  In- 
creases In  tax  lUbllltles  Into  account  unless 
liie  taxpayer  demonstrates  to  the  contraiy  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence. 

"(B)  Regulated  natural  cas. — The  term 
'regulated  natural  gas'  means  domestic  nat- 
ural gas  produced  and  sold  by  the  producer, 
prior  to  July  1,  1976,  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
price  for  which  has  not  been  adjusted  to  re- 
flect to  any  extent  the  increase  In  liability 
of  the  seller  for  tax  by  reason  of  the  repeal 
of  percentage  depletion.  Price  Increases  sub- 
sequent to  February  1,  1975,  shall  be  pre- 
stimed  to  take  Increases  In  tax  UabUltles  Into 
account  unless  the  taxpayer  demonstrates 
the  contrary  by  clear  and  convincing  etrl- 
dence. 

"(c)  Small  Producer  Exemption. — 
"(1)  In  General. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d).  the  allowance  for  depletion 
under  section  611  shall  be  computed  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  613  with  respect  to— 
"(A)  so  much  of  the  taxpayer's  average 
daily  production  of  domestic  crude  oil  as 
does  not  exceed  2,000  t>arrels,  plus,  in  case 
such  production  Is  less  than  2,000  barrels. 
and 

"(B)  £0  much  of  the  taxpayer's  average 
daily  production  of  domestic  natural  gas  as 
does  not  exceed  12,000,000  cubic  feet  reduced 
by  that  fraction  of  12,000,000  which  the  aver- 
age daUy  pi-oductlou  of  domestic  crude  oU  is 
of  2,000  barrels. 

If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  have  subparagraph 
(A)  apply  to  any  amount  below  2,000  barrels, 
the  amount  of  barrels  specified  by  him,  and 
such  amount  shall  constitute  the  numerator 
of  the  fraction  in  applying  subparagraph 
(B) . 

"(2)    A\,'EEACE   DAILY   PRODUCilON. For  pur- 

posies  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

■(A)  the  taxpayer's  average  daUy  produc- 
tion of  domestic  crude  oil  or  natural  gas 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  his  aggre- 
gate production  of  domestic  crude  oU  or  nat- 
ural gas,  as  the  case  may  be,  during  the 
taxable  year  by  the  number  of  days  In  such 
taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  holding  a 
partial  Interest  In  the  production  from  any 
property  (including  an  interest  held  in  a 
partnership)  such  taxpayer'*  production 
shall  be  considered  to  be  that  amount  of 
such  production  determined  by  multiplying 
the  total  production  of  such  property  by 
the  taxpayer's  percentage  participation  In 
the  revenues  from  such  property. 
In  applying  this  subsection,  there  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account  the  producUon  of  nat- 
ural gas  Willi  respect  to  which  subsecUon 
(b)  applies. 

"(3)    Exemption   to   be   DETrSMiNcD   on  a 

FROPORTIONATE  BASIS. 

"(A)  Domestic  crude  oil.— If  the  pro- 
ducers average  daily  production  of  domestic 
crude  oil  exceeds  2,000  barrels,  the  barrels  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  from  the  producUon  of  each 
property  a  number  of  barrels  which  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  the  toUl  production 
of  the  producer  for  such  sear  from  such 
property  as  2,000  barrels  bears  to  the  aggre- 
!  ite  number  of  barrels  representing  the 
Hvera^re  dally  production  of  domestic  crude 
oil  of  the  producer  for  such  year. 

"(B)  Domestic  natural  gas.— If  the  pro- 
<lu.«r's  average  daUy  produetion  of  domestic 
naUiral  gas  exceed  12,000,000  cubic  feet,  the 
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production  to  which  paragTaph  (1)  applies 
shall  be  determined  by  taking  from  the  pro- 
duction of  each  property  a  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  which  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  total  production  of  the 
taxpayer  for  such  year  from  such  property 
as  13,000.000  cubic  feet  bears  to  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  cubic  feet  representing  the 
average  dally  production  of  domestic  natural 
gas  of  the  producer  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Reduction  of  exemptions. — T;  the 
exemptions  of  2,000  barrels  and  12,000,000 
cubic  feet  are  reduced  upon  the  application 
of  paragraph  (5) ,  the  amount  of  the  reduced 
exemption  in  barrels  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  figure  of  2,000  barrels  In  applying  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3),  and  the  amount  of  the 
reduced  exemption  in  cubic  feet  shall  be 
suljstltuted  for  the  figure  of  12,000,000  cubic 
feet  lu  applying  such  paragraphs. 

"(5)  Business  under  common  conttol; 
i.T^Mnims  OF  THE  same  family.^ 

"(A)  Component  members  of  con-tp.cilcd 
CROUP  treated  as  one  TAXPAYEn. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  same  controlled  group  of 
corporations  shall  be  treated  as  one  taxpayer. 

"(B)    Aggregation    of    business    entities 

UNDER    common    CONTROL. If    50    perCCllt    OT 

more  of  the  beneficial  interest  in  two  or  more 
corporations  trusts,  or  estates  Is  o-jvned  by 
the  same  or  related  persons  (taking  into 
account  only  persons  who  own  at  least  5 
percent  of  such  beneficial  interest) ,  the  ex- 
emptions provided  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  allocated  among  all  such  entities  in  pro- 
portion to  the  respective  production  of 
domestic  crude  oil  or  natural  gas,  as  the 
case  may  be,  during  the  period  in  q-aesnon 
by  .such  entitles. 

"(C)  Allocation  among  members  of  the 
SAME  FAMiLT. — ^In  the  cusc  of  individuals 
who  are  members  of  the  same  family,  the 
exemptions  provided  by  this  subsectton  shall 
be  allocated  among  such  individual.,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  respective  production  of 
domestic  crude  oil  or  naturiil  gas,  as  the  ca^ac 
may  be.  during  the  period  in  question  by 
such  individuals. 

"(D)     DEPINmON    AND    SPSCIAT,    RrLE.S. — For 

purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  the  term  'controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions' has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  aecUon  IS63(a).  except  that  section  1563 
(b)(2)  shall  not  apply  and  except  that  'more 
than  50  percent"  shall  be  substituted  for  'at 
least  80  percent'  each  place  it  appears  in 
section  1563(a), 

"(11)  a  person  Is  a  related  person  to  another 
person  if  such  persons  are  members  of  the 
same  controlled  group  of  corporations  or  If 
the  relationship  between  such  persons  would 
result  in  a  disallowance  of  losses  under  sec- 
Uon  267  or  707(b),  except  that  for  this  pur- 
pose the  family  of  an  individual  includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  children,  and 

"(ill)  the  family  of  an  indl-rtdual  Includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  chUdren. 

"(6)   Transfer  of  on,  or  gas  property. 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  of  any  proven  oil  or  gas  prop- 
erty, paragraph  (I)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
transferee  with  respect  to  his  producUon  of 
crude  oil  or  natural  gas  from  such  property, 
and  such  production  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  for  any  computation  under  this  sub- 
section. A  property  shall  be  treated  as  a 
proven  oil  or  gas  property  if  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer  the  principal  value  of  the  prop- 
erty has  been  demonstrated  by  prospecting 
or  exploration  or  discovery  woi-k. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of — 

"(1)  a  transfer  of  property  at  death,  or 
"(11)  the  transfer  in  an  exchange  to  which 
secUon  351  implies  If  following  the  exchange 
the  exemptions  provided  by  this  subsection 
are  allocated  under  paragraph  (5)  between 
the  transferor  and  transferee. 

"(d)  LlMrTATIONS  OF  APPLK-AlioN  oi  SUB- 
section (c)  . 

"(1)    Limitation    hased    ok    taxable    i-*- 


COME. — The  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
attributable  to  the  application  of  subsection 
(ci  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's  taxable  Income  computed  without  re- 
g-ard  to — 
"(A)  subsection  (c), 

"(B)  any  net  operating  lo^s  cnf:vbi'-k  to 
the  taxable  year  under  section  172.  and 

(C)  any  capital  loss  carryback  t'l  the 
t.;..:ab!e  year  under  section  1212(a)(1). 
If  on  amount  Is  disqualified  as  a  deduction 
for  tiie  taxable  year  by  reason  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  disal- 
lowed amount  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount 
Bllov.-Rble  as  a  deduction  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (c)  for  the  following  tax- 
ao'.e  year,  subject  To  the  application  of  tl-e 
preeedinji  sentence  to  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Retailers  excluded. — Subsection  (ci 
shall  not  apply  in  the  ca.'^e  of  any  taxpayer 
who  directly,  or  through  a  related  person, 
.sells  oil  or  natural  gas.  or  any  product  de- 
rived from  oil  or  natural  gas^ 

"(A)  through  any  retail  outlet  opc-a-:d  bv 
llie  taxpayer  or  a  related  person,  or 
"(B)  to  any  person— 

"(i)  obligated  under  an  a^-tement  or  cun- 
tract  with  the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person  to 
use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  or  service  mark 
or  name  owned  by  such  taxpayer  or  a  related 
person,  in  marketing  or  distributing  oil  or 
natural  gas  or  any  product  derived  fro;n  oil 
or  natural  gas,  or 

"(ii)  given  authorit".  pursuant  to  a-i 
agreem.ent  or  contract  with  the  taxpayer  or 
a  related  per  on,  to  occupy  premises  owned, 
leased,  or  in  any  way  controlled  bv  the  tux- 
payer  or  a  related  person. 

"(3)  Related  person.— For  purpose.-,  of  this 
subsection,  a  person  is  a  related  person  v.lth 
respect  to  the  taxpayer  If  a  significant  owner- 
ship intercut  in  either  the  taxpayer  or  sucli 
person  Is  held  by  the  other,  or  If  a  third  pev- 
son  has  a  significant  ownership  interest  i-. 
both  the  taxpayer  and  such  person.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  teri-i 
'significant  ownership  interest'  mean.s— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  anv  cornoratio:!  5 
percent  or  more  in  value  of  the  ontstanc::.:- 
stock  of  such  coi-poration.  '° 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  partner.=hlp,  5  per- 
cent or  more  Interest  in  the  profits  o'-  capi;  ,I 
of  such  partnership,  and 

"(C)  with  re.';pect  to  an  estate  or  trust  r. 
percent  or  more  of  the  beneficia!  intertMs 
in  such  estate  or  trust. 

"(4)  Certain  refiners  excluded— If  the 
taxpayer  or  a  related  person  engages  in  the 
refining  of  crude  oil,  subsection  (c)  shall  noi 
apply  to  such  taxpayer  if  on  any  day  durlr,' 
the  taxable  year  more  than  50,000  bairels  oi 
oil  were  refined  by  the  taxpayer  or  su,  h 
person. 

'■(e)   PlO-WIiACK  I.imttation. — 

"(1)  General  rule.— The  deduction  al- 
lowed producers  for  depletion  under  ' bi- 
section shall  not  exceed  for  any  taxable  ye-r 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducer's qualified  lnve.stment  and  qualip." 
Investment  carryover  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Qualified  investment — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (i),  any  person's  qucJt. 
fled  Investment  for  any  taxable  year  Is  the 
amount  paid  or  Incurred  bv  such  person  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year  (with  respect  to  arca- 
withln  the  United  States  or  a  po'^se-^'^lon  o-" 
the  United  States)  for— 

"(A)  Infan-ible  drilling  and  development 
costs; 

"(B)  the  f-AVjwm:  items  if  paid  or  in- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  a.scertalning  iho 
existence,  location,  ext«nt,  or  quality  of  any 
deposit  of  oil  or  gas  wnhln  the  United  States 
or  a  po.ssession  of  the  United  Suit*c; 

"(i)  aerial  photography; 

"(W)  geological  mapping; 

"(Hi)  airborne  magnetometer  survey^: 

"(Iv)  gravity  meter  surveys; 

"(v)  seismograph  surveys;  or 

"(vi)  similar  geological  and  g-eophyslcal 
niethods; 

"(C)     the     coi;<:+ructlon,     recon.?tructlon. 
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erection,  or  acqiiLsitlon  oi  the  following 
iceina,  but  ouly  it'  the  original  u-^e  of  stich 
I'enxa  begins  with  such  person: 

"U)  depreciable  assets  iised  for  the  explo- 
SMiloii  for  or  the  development  of  production 

•  •I"  oil  (ir  5tio  (incUirting  development  or  pro- 
duction from  oil  shale) ;  converting  oil  ahal*. 

.  ■■'il.  or  liquid  hydrocarbons  into  oU  or  gas: 
■r  rettuing  oil  or  gas  (but  not  beyond  the 
i>riniary  product  stat;e); 

"{III   pipelines  for  gathering  cr  iraiismlt- 
iing  oil  or  gas.  and  f.icUlt:e.«!  (.suih  as  puinp- 
;u2:  .'.'.jtion.s)    directly  reltited  to  the  i:se  of 
I'.h  pipelincb. 

"(D)  secondur;.'  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil 
i-^r  ijas,  including  remedial  work  necessary  to 
;iiaintaiii  or  restore  pnnir'r>-  production,  or 
"iE(  ihe  acqiiisi'iou  o:  oil  and  gas  leo-sts 
i.ut  t'iie  a(;grej:ate  aniouiu  which  may  be 
•pkeii  into  account  under  :hi5  subparagraph 
:  jt  at;v  taxable  period  ^hnll  not  exceed  one- 
.'iird  of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  which 
iiiay  be  taken  into  account  by  the  taxpaytr 
under  subparagraphs  (A).  (Bi,  (C),  and  (D( 

•  .r  -inh  pe-tod. 

<»      QCAUriF.D     I.NVE=iXMl;Nr     CARRYOVER. — 

f -r  purpoees  of  paragraph  (li.  a  producer -j 
vi'.iouiied  investment  carryover  shall  be  the 
.•mount,  if  any.  by  which  the  amount  of  the 
prc/ducer's  qualified  Investment  for  the  pre- 
'fd.n^  taxable  year  exceeds  so  much  of  the 
';■  dnrtion  allowed  for  depletion  a.s  is  cotn- 
;.  I'ed  under  section  613  by  re.xson  of  siib- 
i-ction  (c)  (determined  '.without  regard  to 
v.ii.s  subsection)  for  such  preceding  tiixable 
■  ed!*.*'. 

i4i  Paragraph  il)  Geiiei-al  Rule  shall  not 
pply  In  the  ca.««  of  deduction  for  depletion 

•  ith  respect  to  a  producer'.;  .^-.hiire  of  produc- 
'I'n  from  royalty  intere.->t. 

"loi     DFfi.sm'.Ns. — For    purposes   of    this 

•  •  '  ion — 

■  ( I )  Cride  oil.. — The  term  'crude  oil"  in- 
.  'iide-  a  natural  gis  liquid  recovered  from  a 
- .;«  WL-U  In  leaie  separators  or  field  facilities. 
'■(2)  N.*TfBAL  c.is. — The  term  'natural  gas' 
w'jrtiis  any  product  lother  than  crude  oil) 
•1  an  Mil  or  gas  well  if  a  deduction  for  de- 
liletion  is  allowable  under  sect,lc>n  611  with 
.  -pt:^:t  to  sucli  product. 

"\'.ii  DoME.sTic — The  term  d'>iiie.-^!lo'  refers 
'■■  production   from   an  oil   or  trtts  weil   lo- 

•  ited  la  tile  United  Stace.s  or  in  a  possest^ion 
'•r  tl.t  United  State.?. 

"(4)  Barrel. — Tlie  term  bHrrel'  rnenn.s  42 
I'liited  States  gallon.s.". 

(0)  Technical  Amenumil:vt.s. — 

111  Subparagraph  (Ai  of  seclii>n  613ibi 
1 1  (relating  to  22-percent  depletion  rate  for 
(.rtaiii  minerals!  is  amended  U>  read  as  fol- 
'.1  >'vs : 

"(A)  oil  and  gtw  wells,  to  t.!  c  ex'ont  ailow- 
'Me  under  section  613A;". 

1 2)  nie  la-5t  sentence  of  par.igraph  (7)  of 
-louon  613(b)  (relating  to  14-percent  deple- 
"ion  rate  for  .ertain  o'her  minerals)  is 
•mended  by  strtk'ug  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
.iboaragraph  tA).  ^y  striking  out  the  period 
It  the  end  of  subparajgraph  (B)  and  Inaert- 
ii;g  In  lieu  thereof  ";  or  ",  and  by  adding  at 
•:he  end  thereof  the  following  new  stibpar;i- 
.raph: 

"iCj  oil  or  gas  wells.". 

(c)  EFFEcrivE  Date — liie  aii=enUmeut3 
made  b.7  this  se^.tioii  £,iiHU  Uikf  effect  on 
Jinuary  1,  1975. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pi'esiclfnt.  v  ill  the  Sen- 
.i«^or  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  lUKieifUud  It,  along 
the  same  line  of  questioning  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.  It  would  be  In 
the  form  as  finally  adopted  late  yester- 
day, so  that  it  would  still  be  a  depletion 
allowance  for  the  small  independent": — 
2.000  barrels? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  right.  I  did  not 
try  to  affect  any  of  that.  We  Just  modified 
It  to  put  In  section  4  the  v.ay  It  was. 


no 


Mr.  DOLF    Just  the  w.n    it   '\ns. 
ili.in?e.<;? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No  changes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  otlier  intcipi'cUition? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No  change  whau>oever. 

Mr.  NUNN  Mr.  Pl•e.'^ldent.  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CHILE.S.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  corsiatu- 
late  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  .->iK>n- 
.soriiig  this  amendment,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  one  of  the  original  spoiisor.s. 

I  started  tliis  week,  which  the  Seiuue 
haci  devoted  to  debate  oti  economic  rem- 
edies, fully  aware  of  the  .severe  problems 
the  people  of  our  Nation  are  now  experi- 
encing with  inflation,  recession,  and  en- 
ergy. I  know  th£>t  a  tax-cut  measui'e 
woidd  be  a  .stimulas  to  our  economy, 
which  A  e  all  know  we  need.  However,  the 
monicntimi  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  building  toward  providing  a  stimu- 
lus wliich  will  provide  short-tei-m  relief 
followed  by  long-tenn  problems.  For  this 
rea<^^n.  I  strongly  supix)rt  the  move  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  try  to  get  the 
toUil  package  down  to  the  amount  in  the 
measure  pa-.--fd  by  tJie  House  of  Repre- 
.^entatives. 

Although  I  hvi'.e  been  a  Mcmwr  of  tlio 
U.S.  Senate  for  only  2  years.  I  find  my- 
.self  becoming  more  and  more  skeptical  ot 
the  .so-called  economic  expei-ts.  The  "eco- 
nomic experts"  have  testified  that  we 
need  an  ecoiiomic  stimulus  In  the  amount 
of  about  $30  billion. 

Ho\yever.  in  review inu  the  record,  I 
note  tliat  these  same  ext)erts  recom- 
mended a  reduction  in  taxes  In  1971  and 
1972  as  a  stimulus  to  the  tune  of  about 
$21  billion  to  pull  the  countrj*  out  of  the 
so-called  rece.^sion.  At  that  time,  the 
politicians  applauded.  Congre.ss  acted, 
and  we  had  their  "bold  stimulus."  Now 
we  ha\e  reaped  the  bitter  harvest  of 
tlie^e  .seeds — unemploynient  i.s  .subst;\n- 
tial  and  inflation  has  doubled.  Of  course 
there  aie  other  cau.se.s — energy,  a(?ricui- 
ture.  and  a  continuing  pattern  of  deficit 
financing.  Yet  the  underlying  factor 
beneath  most  all  of  our  problems  is  the 
lat?k  of  consumer  confidence  which  Iia^ 
spread  rapidly  throughout  our  Nation, 
affecting  eych  citizen'.s  o'.vn  sen.<e  oi 
.security. 

I  agree  witli  the  Senator  from  Florida 
w  hen  he  says  that  restoration  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  is  the 
important  focus  now.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  deteriorated  because  of  inflation. 
We  did  not  start  otT  this  recession  be- 
cause of  a  slack  iit  our  economy.  It 
started  becaase  the  economy  was  over- 
heated and  inflated  which  in  turn  caused 
the  loss  of  confidence  and  the  subsequent 
loss  of  consumer  purchases. 

Yet  we  now  see  tlie  same  experts  offer- 
ing the  same  advice  applauded  by  the 
same  politicians.  The  Senate's  recipe  will 
feed  the  American  worker  dessert  for 
about  3  months  In  the  form  of  the  tax 
rebate.  The  main  course  to  follow— in- 
creased inflation  and  interest  rates — 
will  place  the  American  worker  right 
back  into  the  circle  I  mentioned  above. 
Mr.  President.  I  fear  the  American 
working  man  and  woman  is  being  de- 
ceived. A  tax  rebate  will  provide  an  ini- 
tial benefit  of  about  $200  to  the  average 
Xanilly.  Tills  v  111  help  In  the  short  term— 


4  t.)  I'  moiiths.  The  overheated  Federol 
.'■lifnuiiig  and  deficit  financing,  accom- 
panied by  massive  boiTowing.  v.lll  push 
iiiMation  and  Interest  rates  way  up.  The 
workers'  initial  benefit  will  be  erased  and 
his  income  and  purchasing  power 
plunged  even  lower  by  the  hidden  tax  of 
inflation. 

I  knovv-  that  the  Kf  ync^iuii  philo.sophy 
i.>  widcLv  accepted  by  Members  of  Con- 
firess  I  know  that  many  experts,  v^-hether 
they  raree  with  the  Keynesian  philos- 
ophy or  not.  will  ajirce  that  you  cannot 
make  it  woi-k  when  you  apply  only  50 
pei'cent  of  it.  What  we  in  Congi-ess  arc 
t.ood  at  doing  is  applying;  the  pleasant 
50  percent  of  Keynesian  philosophy 
That  part  is  to  cut  taxes  and  to  raise 
.spending.  History  shows  clearly,  however, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  other  un- 
pleasant 50  percent  to  be  applied,  there 
are  very  few  people  around  who  can  be 
found  to  voice  that  view.  That  part  ol 
the  .so-called  economic  philosophy  Is  to 
cool  off  our  economy,  either  by  lowering 
expenditures  or  by  increasing  taxes. 

If  some  of  my  colleagues  hi  tlie  Senate 
had  been  at  tlie  Budget  Committee  meet- 
ing yesterday  afternoon  and  had  seen 
the  charts  and  heard  the  presentation 
there.  I  believe  there  would  be  a  dampen- 
iiig  of  enthusiasm  for  the  tax  package 
we  have  before  us  in  the  amount  of 
about  $32  billion. 

A  cotiple  of  montlis  ago.  the  Pre.sident 
ol  the  United  States  proposed  that  wo 
have  a  total  deficit  of  about  $52  billion. 
Thus  proposal  included  a  tax  cut  in  the 
amount  of  $16  billion.  Since  that  tine, 
due  to  both  Executive  and  congressional 
action — Including  anticipated  action  by 
Congress  that  has  liot  yet  occurred — 
that  deficit  is  now  projected  by  the 
Budget  Committee  to  be  closer  to  $80  bil- 
lion. That  means  that  even  without  this 
tax  cut.  what  the  President  and  all  his 
advLsers  described  as  a  horrible  deficit 
in  tlie  amount  of  $50  billion  would  still 
be  with  us  if  we  did  not  pass  one  pennj 
of  tax  reduction.  The  $80  billion  figure 
Is  no\v  considered  an  optimistic  deficit-  - 
not  just  a  realistic  deficit,  but  an 
optimistic  deficit. 

Of  course,  the  Budget  Committee  is  a 
new  concept.  The  Budget  Committee  has 
jast  been  formed,  and  I  do  not  tliink  it 
could  have  been  formed  at  a  more 
difficult  period  In  om-  economic  history. 
Yet,  the  members  are  going  to  be 
judged — and  the  new  budgetas-j'  process 
is  going  to  be  judged— by  the  action 
Congi-ess  takes  this  year. 

The  discouraging  part  about  yester- 
day's presentation,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  was  not  the  projected  deficit  figme 
of  $80  billion,  but  the  more  likely  deficit 
that  we  are  leading  to.  based  on  the 
reports  of  the  various  authorizing  com- 
mittees.When  you  consider  the  presenta- 
tions to  the  Budget  Committee  by  the 
authorizing  committees  as  to  wliat  they 
anticipate,  add  It  all  up  and  Include  the 
tax  package  that  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  potential  deficit 
that  we  may  Incur  in  fiscal  year  1976 
Is  not  $80  billion,  but  $122  billion. 

One  event  tliat  Is  ocurring  In  America 
that  so  few  people  understand  is  that 
because  of  the  accumulated  deficits  and 
expenditure  patterns  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriuneiit — not     just     for     1     year — the 
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private  capital  market  is  dying.  Last 
year,  the  Federal  Government  borrowed 
62  percent  of  all  available  funds.  Based 
on  the  trends  that  are  taking  place  right 
now.  that  figure  will  go  up  dramatically. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  very  few 
fiood  things  come  out  of  a  recession.  Very 
lew  good  things  will  come  out  of  the  eco- 
iiomic  period  with  which  we  are  now 
ij1  igued.  Unemployment  is  high.  People 
aie  suffering.  Our  elderly  people  and 
people  on  fixed  Incomes  are  having  an 
extremely  diCBcult  time.  I  believe  we  must 
take  steps  and  we  are  taking  steps  to 
alleviate  that  pain.  We  must  do  that  even 
as  we  know  we  are  going  to  have  to 
increase  expenditures. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
we  can  have  a  balanced  budget,  an  abso- 
lutely balanced  budget,  every  year;  nor 
am  I  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we 
can  balance  this  years  budget  with  the 
revenues  going  down  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  if  w*e  are  go- 
ing to  restore  any  degree  of  confidence 
by  the  American  people — regardless  of 
what  the  theoretical  economists  may  tell 
us — we  are  not  going  to  restore  confi- 
dence with  a  $90  billion  to  $100  billion 
deficit.  Tliat  will  never  happen.  What  we 
must  do  with  the  Federal  budget  is  to 
show  a  surplus  in  years  when  the  econ- 
omy is  booming.  Instead,  we  have  had 
increasing  budget  deficits  even  in  good 
yeai-s.  Our  goal  In  this  Congiess  must  be 
to  have  an  oveiall  balanced  budget  over 
a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  mark 
a  responsible  course  In  congressional 
spending,  even  though  It  may  not  be  the 
best  formula  politically — even  though  we 
may  lose  votes  by  our  action. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  had  many 
deficits,  but  we  have  never  had  a  period 
In  which  accumulated  deficits  came  any- 
where near  what  the  fiscal  year  1975 
deficit  i.s  going  to  be  and  wliat  the  1976 
projection  will  reach. 

I  fear  that  we  are  dealing  in  a  .self- 
defeating  circular  reaction.  In  our  sin- 
cere efforts  to  deal  with  our  economic 
problems,  we  are  going  to  preclude  any 
kind  of  future  recovery.  Just  when  the 
economy  starts  to  recover,  and  I  believe 
it  win  begin  to  recover  by  reason  of  this 
stimulus — just  as  that  starts  to  happen — 
businesses  will  be  borrowing  more  money, 
consiuners  will  be  spending  more  money 
and  bonowing  more  money  for  automo- 
biles and  homes;  however,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Govei'nment  is  going  to  be 
dominating  the  capital  borrowing 
market. 

We  are  not  taking  this  tax  cut  out  of 
revenue.  We  are  taking  it  out  of  bor- 
rowed funds.  At  this  point  In  our  Treas- 
ury, every  dollar  spent  Is  a  dollar  bor- 
rowed. The  Government  will  have  to 
compete  with  every  consumer,  eveiy 
businessman,  and  every  private  company 
In  the  fall  bf  1975  and  in  calendar  year 
1076  in  order  to  borrow  enough  money 
to  pay  for  this. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  Items 
thiit  I  heard  yesterday  afternoon  from 
niir  economist  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  Ls  that,  contrary  to  what  some 
people  have  said,  we  are  not  goltig  to 
leap  the  benefit  of  this  depleted  revenue 
H.s  a  reward  for  cutting  taxes.  In  other 
words,  the  idea  is  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, inci-erse  the  revenue,  .^nd  thereby 


reduce  futiu'e  deficits.  The  maximum 
that  we  can  expect  to  recover  by  reason 
of  this  revenue  loss  dm'ing  fiscal  year 
1976,  according  to  testimony  yesterday, 
is  25  percent  of  the  total.  So  the  chronic 
merry-go-round  we  are  on  is  going  to 
get  worse  and  worse. 

For  example,  at  a  56-peicent  rate  of 
Inflation  a  family  making  $12,000  per 
year  is  losing  $60  per  month  In  spend- 
able Income.  The  tax  legislation  we  are 
considering,  coupled  with  other  antici- 
pated spending,  will  push  the  rate  of  in- 
flation back  to  12  percent,  or  even  more. 
That  Inflation  would  cause  the  family  to 
lose  $120  per  month  In  spendable  In- 
come. So  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  $200  to 
$300  tax  rebate  would  be  wiped  out  by 
inflation  within  several  months. 

What,  then,,  can  we  do?  I  beliete  we 
can  pass  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  offered  and  do  our 
utmost,  in  addition  to  cutting  down  this 
tax  package  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
needed  relief  to  both  consumers  and 
businessmen,  to  devise  some  kind  of 
trigger  mechanism  to  react  to  overheated 
Federal  spendhig.  If  my  fears  are  cor- 
rect, as  recovery  starts  and  we  get  Into 
an  overheated  situation  with  Interest 
x'ates  going  right  back  up,  we  need  to 
dampen  Federal  expenditures.  I  hope  our 
Committee  on  the  Budget  will  work  to- 
ward that  end.  I  strongly  believe  we  need 
a  mechanism  that  as  the  economy  re- 
covers, will  begin  to  dampen  the  HI  ef- 
fects of  the  Federal  deficits. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  proposing  this  amendment.  As 
unpopular  as  it  may  be  to  administer 
painful  medicine,  I  think  it  is  needed. 
My  own  hope  In  terms  of  support  or 
opposition  to  this  total  tax  package  cer- 
tainly will  have  to  be  determined  based 
on  the  outcome  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment or  the  Bumpers  amendment  that 
would  also  reduce  the  total  amount  of 
the  bin.  I  am  under  no  illusion  that  we 
are  likely  to  secure  majority  passage. 
Neither  am  I  imder  any  Illusion  that 
Congi-e.ss  can  pass  a  bill  that  is  going  to 
increase  our  Federal  deficit  by  this  much 
without  corresponding  damage  and  hope, 
at  the  same  time,  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people. 

In  every  recession  we  have  had  in  this 
counti-y,  the  seeds  have  been  sown  for 
a  higher  rate  of  inflation.  We  went  into 
this  recession  with  about  12  percent  in- 
flation. I  shudder  to  think  what  we  mav 
come  out  with  in  1976  and  1977. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  remarks. 
I  think  he  has  added  eloquently  to  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment,  which  Is  what 
I  feel  and  what  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  feels  is  the  puipose 
of  tills  bill  when  we  started  off  talking 
about  a  tax  cut.  That  was  to  ti'y  to  give 
some  stimulus  to  the  economy.  If  we 
lock  at  some  of  the  items  that  we  have 
added  in  the  bill  we  were  working  on 
prior  to  this  substitute,  we  ai'e  not  talk- 
ing about  stimulus  to  the  economy  in 
some  of  those  items  we  put  in.  It  became 
something  that  was  a  little  bit  of  tax 
reform,  a  Uttle  bit  of  something  for 
eteryone.  And  I  hated  to  vote  against 
.some  of  those  amendment.s. 

Under  other  cirrumstancos.  oa  ;t  ta.-^ 

icform  bill 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  asii  for 


Older  Tiie  Senator  from  Florida  is  ti'y- 
hig  to  speak  and  because  of  the  noi^e. 
ir  is  difficult  to  hear,  as  close  as  I  am. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  llie  Stn- 
ate  is  not  in  order.  There  are  Senator.^ 
not  in  their  seats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF  .  The  Scii- 
.11  e  will  be  in  order. 

Tl^e  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Under  othei  chcum- 
.-lance.s  I  would  have  liked  to  \ote  for  a 
number  of  those  amendments,  b  it  I  tiied 
to  come  m  here  to  vote  for  those  things 
which  I  tho'dght  would  stimulate  the 
economy.  I  thought  that  really  was  what 
we  were  talking  about  in  this  tax  pack- 
age. I  think  we  now  have  gotten  so  far 
out  of  .sight  of  thi.s.  As  the  Senator 
pointed  out.  listening  to  these  figm-cs 
that  are  coming  up  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  we  see.  ahr.ost  no  matter 
what  kind  of  coui'se  ve  take,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  cut  some  spending,  tiuu. 
we  are  talking  about  at  least  $^^0  billion 
as  a  deficit. 

We  know  that  there  ure  other  stimu- 
lant bills  coining  along.  We  see  that  the 
House  ha.s  pas,sed  a  bill,  an  additional  bill 
on  public  .service  jobs.  I  think  the  pri^c 
tag  on  that  wa.s  about  $6  billion,  Wt  aie 
seeing  additional  moves  to  add  to  the 
unemployment  compensation.  We  kno.^ 
that  is  going  to  be  coming  alor.g. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  might  c-jk  the  Senato;  il. 
when  some  economist  hollers  "stiinu- 
late,"  that  is  not  the  equivalent — as  fiir 
as  Congress  i.s  concerned — of  throwir,:,: 
Br'er  Rabbit  hito  the  briar  patch?  E\er\  - 
body  up  here  knows  how  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  everybody  has  a  particular 
way  of  doing  it.  Ls  that  not  just  r.bo\ii 
what  we  now  see  commg  forth? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  ab.solutely  cor- 
rect. I  thought  what  we  were  talking,' 
about  in  an  economic  game  plan  w;t.- 
that  we  were  really  going  to  get  toi-'cihcr 
the  President  with  Congress  and  we  were 
going  to  decide  on  a  package  that  we 
could  agree  on — a  total  package  that 
\.ould  be  the  ta.x  cuts  and  the  stimu- 
lants— and  that  that  would  be  a  man- 
ageable package  that  we  could  try  to 
handle.  Now,  the  way  I  see  it  going,  the 
President  goes  in  one  direction,  and  ter- 
tainly  his  tax  cut  was  lower  tlian  Coii- 
gress".  But  we  were  talking,  at  one  time, 
about  a  $52  billion  deficit.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator heard  anyone  talking  about  .<  $.tJ 
billion  deficit  latelv.' 

Mr.  NUNN.  Tiiat  ha.s  disappeau'^iJ 
fioin  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  are  not 
even  in  that  universe. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Most  people  coiiserv..- 
tively  estimate,  and  the  Secietiny  oi 
tlie  Treasui-y.  who,  we  know,  i.-  a  fiscal 
conseivative,  now  .says  it  is  $80  bilhou 
that  he  is  talking  about.  That  is  the 
deficit  that  i,-;  facing  us.  so  we  know  So.' 
billion  went  out  the  window.  Fifty-fr  e 
billion  dollars  went  out  the  window.  Wf 
are  now  talking  about  S80  billion  and 
we  know  that  is  not  going  to  be  the 
fitrure  in  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
going,  because  we  are  talking  about  try- 
inj:  to  establish  medical  care  now  to  the 
unemployed.  The  price  tag  on  that  is 
52  billion  to  $3  billion.  But  that  i.-  good. 
Boy,  we  are  all  going  to  want  to  vow- 
tor  liiat,  as  we  want  to  vote  for  the  ari- 
diti;.i);il    UiieniiJluyment    compen.->ation. 
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Somev.here  .ilons  the  line,  axid  I  think 
the  di.stlnguish.'d  Senator  from  Georgia 
rccosnizes  this,  it  is  kmcl  cf  a  crutl  hoax 
to  people  to  say,  "'We  are  going  to  give 
yr\x  $100,  or,  v,-e  are  goins  to  g:ve  you 
S200  this  year,  but  we  are  really  not 
doing  anything  abov.t  helrir.g  you  save 
rour  jot.  or  helping  ycu  =3  that  that  job 
".ill  hz  there  next  year,  or  th:it  v.e  v.ll 
■"ivink  this  economy  back  up." 

Where  do  v.e  reach  the  point  v.hcrc 
"e  «ill  quit  and  are  able  to  say,  no.  to 
I'-rne  group  brcause  cf  the  overall  goad 
and  bccau.«e  of  what  we  know  to  be  the 
rc-ponsibility  for  the  overall  good? 

I  have  heard  some  people  say — and  I 
c'?  r.ot  kno-.v  how  many  they  are.  Mayle 
I  am  wrong  in  the  nuniberb.  T  know  I 
have  heard  some  r-cople  ."^ay.  ••!  am  gcing 
to  vote  again.-.t  thus  tax  bill;  it  has  got- 
ten too  big.  E  It  I  know  it  is  going  to 
Ijr"^s." 

I  have  had  that  kind  of  fecUng.  that 
naybe  I  would  ju.st  \ote  against  the  tax 
bill  and  let  it  pass.  But  somehow.  I  feel 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  have  some  kind 
of  crack  at  .seeing  if  we  can  get  back  to 
•vh--;t    woiUd    be    a    reasonable    tax   cut, 
and  try  to  .'^ee  whether  there  is  a  rea- 
.'cnable  place  t!iat  we  c.in  vote  for  that. 
I  know  one  man's  idea  of  what  is  re- 
.'p:)nsible  is  not  another's.  e--pccially  one 
Senat.irs.  But  it  .seems  to  me  that,  rather 
than  just  s;t  bark  the  way  I  was  going 
and  say.  •  OK,  we  will  let  these  amend- 
n-.ents  be  adapted.  I  v.ill  put  my  state- 
ment in  the  record  and  just  vote  against 
the  bill.'  that  we  should  at  .■^ome  stage 
try  to  come  back  to  where  I  think  we 
.started  ctf  in  trying  to  set  up  a  reason- 
able tax  cut— and  that  i.s  just  a  httle  part 
of  the  job   The  other  job  is  what  we  do 
obou'  that  deficit  that  has  been  glowing 
every  day  and  what  we  do  about  that 
package  of  stimulants.  Because  we  know, 
as  the  Senator  know>,  the  economists  tell 
lis  now  there  are  two  ways  of  stimulating. 
One  is  the  tax  cut  and  the  other  way. 
"hat  they  call  the  .=timulant,  is  the  dof- 
i  it  spending  fcr  r'lblic  service  and  re- 
ka.se  of  funds,  however  it  Is  done.  VVTiat 
we  are  doing  is  both,  as  fast  as  v.e  po.s- 
.^;bly  can,  without  anyone  having  a  sort 
c>f  meter  on  what  is  gcinfr  out. 

The  whole  concept  of  the  Budget  Act 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  I 
thought,  was  that  we  were  going  to  have 
a  fjame  plan  to  ^tart  with  nnd  we  were 
going  to  know  what  the  spending  figure 
was  Even  while  we  have  been  sitting  in 
'hat  Committee  on  the  Budget,  trying  to 
c  o.me  back  with  a  .--pending  figure  for  the 
fiwr  to  tell  them  v,  hat  we  thought  we  are 
■joing  to  spend— it  is  mst  like  sitting  in  a 
ii^i,  station  and  watching  those  numbers 
t'o  around  on  that  pump,  except  that  it  Is 
not  pennies,  it  Is  billions. 

The  way  it  has  been  running  up.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  will  ever  get  a  chance 
long  eno«2h  to  get  a  figure  on  the  floor, 
unless  we  say  the  flrrure  this  m.oming 
v. as  $85  billion,  so  we  think  the  after- 
noon figure  would  probably  be  about  $90 
billion. 

Mr.  NU:>;n  I  would  like  to  a.^k  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  if  he  will  yield  for  a 
que.^tion.  Does  it  not  appear  that  the 
formula  for  political  activity  and  may- 
be political  success,  though  I  question 
I  lie  latter.  Is  what  the  Senate  is  Imple- 


menting right  now:  decrease  taxes,  in- 
crease expenditures,  and  donai.'-iate  the 
money  market  by  causing  the  Federal 
Government  to  borrow  something  like  68 
to  73  percent  of  all  capital  fundi  in  tins 
calendar  year.  Tlicn  Con-ie^s  cjii  shift 
the  b^inie  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem for  all  the  resuJtirig  woes  of  our 
economy, 

I  do  not  blame  the  Fcdcii.l  Reserve 
Si;  tern  for  everything  the  Governaieiit 
has  done,  and  I  belie\e  high  interest 
rates  ai-e  one  of  the  moat  injurious  mech- 
anisms we  can  have.  Meverthel^,^.  I 
believe  ue  in  Congress  miLst  be.uin  to 
st..nd  up  and  assume  cur  sh.-^re  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  woes  the  Nation  is 
now  undergoing.  Tlie  F£d2ral  Rcscive 
System,  in  the  fall  of  1375,  Ls  going  to 
have  a  coujjle  of  bitter  choices;  They  are 
either  going  to  have  to  dramatically  lu- 
cre ise  the  money  supplj- 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
hiive  order? 

lire  PRESIDIXG  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
i-t?  v.Ul  be  in  oider. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Federal  Reserve  S.vs- 
tem  is  going  to  have  a  couple  of  bitter 
choices  come  the  fall  of  1975,  as  tlie  Sur.- 
ator  from  Georgia  sees  it.  They  are 
either  going  to  have  to  dramatically  in- 
crea^<c  the  money  aupply,  thereby  dilut- 
ing tl;e  value  of  eveiw  American  dollar; 
or  ihey  are  going  to  have  to  tighten  up 
on  liie  money  bupply  and  restrict  the 
economy,  which  is  v.hai  they  have  done 
since  1973.  This  will  cause  interest  rates 
to  t>o  right  back  up,  causing  the  pei>on 
v.ho  is  looking  for  an  automobile  or  a 
hjiae  to  i;o  bsck  and  say,  -T  ilon  t  think 
I  can  afford  ii  even  if  I  have  got  another 
*20  j  from  a  tax  cut,"  because  that  inter- 
cut rate — the  difference  between  C.5  per- 
cent and  9  percent  on  a  25-year  or  30- 
year  mortgage — overwhelms  tlie  amount 
of  the  tax  break  that  wc  are  going  to  give 
the  American  people. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  if  in  liis 
txpeiieucc — at  least  in  mine  this  is 
true — the  average  income  working  peo- 
ple in  his  State  are  not  crying  for  relief 
from  three  thmgs;  burdensome  taxes, 
iugh-interest  rates,  and  e.vcessive  Go\ - 
trnment  expenditure,. 

Mr.  CHILES.  x\bsolutely,  plus  the  fact 
that  their  money  will  not  buy  anything 
becuuse  of  the  inflation  rate. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  GtorBia  has 
put  his  finc;er  right  on  it.  There  wa.s  a 
time  wh.en  I  tiiought  all  we  had  to  do  was 
hurry  to  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  shake  him  a 
httle  bit  if  we  wanted  to  lower  the  rates 
from  where  they  are  today,  and  see  that 
he  manufactured  money  fast  enough  that 
no  matter  what  our  deficit,  he  supplied 
enough  money  into  the  money  market  not 
to  cause  the  interest  rates  to  tend  to  go 
up. 

That  sounded  to  me  like  the  best  solu- 
tion we  could  possibly  find,  and  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  understand  why 
we  v.ould  have  any  problem  with  Dr. 
Burns  in  doing  that. 

But  finally  it  drtwned  on  me,  after 
listening  to  some  of  our  experts.  I  got 
it  through  my  head  that  jes,  we  are 
ke-eping  interest  rates  down  if  we  do  that, 
but  watch  Uie  spiral  of  inflation  go  up, 
because  we  went  through  that  once  with 
otu:  last  Pi-esident,  the  President  who  just 


reii&ned.  He  wanted  to  heat  up  the  econ- 
omy a  httle  bit  .last  before  the  election, 
and  he  :,hook  Arthur  Burns  a  little  bit  at 
tnat  time.  He  loosened  up  on  the  money 
supply,  and  things  took  oil.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  business  taking  off  and  tiie  econ- 
omy taliing  off,  the  iiiHation  took  off, 
and  that  is  whore  we  went  from  where 
wc  had  !.2::n.  v.hme  we  thou-ht  we  were 
so  ahead  of  all  the  re.:t  of  the  world,  to 
where  v.e  spurted  up  ii.to  the  present 
demand  inflation.  Yes.  that  ch.mgcd  after 
a  while,  when  thf>  energy  and  food  .^hort- 
ag-s  hit  it.  to  a  diiferent  kind  of  infla- 
tion, but  that  wii  tho  trigger  that  set  it 
off. 

Tiie  Scnutor  from  Ilorida  understands 
that  ycu  just  cannot  manufacture  that 
money  and  add  it  to  the  money  supply 
as  .vou  keep  the  deficit  spending  going 
without  watering  evcr> body's  dollar.  We 
^ee  right  now  our  dollar  is  in  more  trouble 
on  the  uorld  market.  We  have  devalued 
it  twice,  and  it  probably  should  be  de- 
valued again,  and  there  is  no  easy  out. 

We  keep  looking  for  easy  answers.  Now 
ve  have  taken  {people  through  the 
w ringer,  where  v.e  have  the  kind  of  un- 
employment we  now  have  in  this  coun- 
tr:,-.  Now  we  are  talking  about  coming 
imder  control  at  3  percent.  Wc  used  to 
c:iU  tliat  imconlrolled  inflation,  but  now 
ve  are  io  happy  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do  if  it  is  no  greater  than  tliat.  Now 
that  Ls  dampening  down,  tiie  interest 
rates  are  coming  down,  and  1!jc  economy 
i^  at  a  place  where  tl-.e  only  tiling  that 
is  holding  back  our  economy  liglit  now 
i.--  the  confidence  of  the  American  people. 
Mr.  NTJNN.  I  agree  witli  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CHILES.  And  if  that  confidence 
ch.anojed  this  alternoon.  at  1  o'clock  this 
afternoon  we  would  be  on  the  way  to 
recovciy.  Tlie  confidence  of  the  people— 
liow  do  we  trigger  that?  I  do  not  think 
we  trigger  it  by  passing  a  30-some-bil- 
lion-dollar  tax  bill,  and  following  that 
with  the  kind  of  deficit  we  know  is  now 
probably  going  to  be  over  $80  billion,  and 
i'll  of  these  other  stimuli.  We  may  crank 
it  up  again.  We  may  crank  up  the  econ- 
omy again,  but  you  and  I  know  we 
v.ould  also  have  to  be  cranking  up  in- 
flation, and  inflation  is  what  put  us  here 
to  start  with. 

Do  we  have  to  go  back  down  the  same 
row  every  time?  You  would  think  when 
v.e  have  plowed  that  row  once,  we  would 
know  where  the  curves  are,  and  how  to 
straisihten  out  the  furrow  a  little  bit;  I 
think  that  is  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  agree  with  the  analysis  I  made 
a  while  ago  about  past  histoi-y — and  that 
we  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  to  see 
that  we  are  doing  right  now  exactly  what 
was  done  in  1971  and  1972— that  the 
same  people  who  advised  then  are  still 
here  right  now,  still  the  experts,  still  ad- 
vising, and  we  are  repeating  the  past 
history  we  have  had? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  As  we  know,  some  of 
these  .same  people  were  there  in  the  fall 
of  last  year,  even  before  It  tuined,  say- 
ing, "Inflation  is  the  problem;  deal  with 
the  inflation.  Do  not  worry  about  the 
recession  and  unemployment."  And  then 
suddenly  they  said,  "Well  the  recession 
went  a  lot  faster  than  we  thought  it  was 
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going  to  go;  forget  what  we  said."  Now 
tliey  are  saying,  "Just  deal  with  the  un- 
employment and  recession;  there  Is  so 
much  slack  In  the  economy  you  do  not 
bave  to  worry  about  Inflation." 

But  someday  we  have  to  pay  the 
money  back.  The  interest  on  the  nation- 
.il  debt,  we  know  how  that  affects  our 
»•(  onomy  now.  It  just  has  to  be  paid  back, 
:  nd  that  is  the  lesson  we  seem  to  go 
o\  er  and  over  without  learning. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
clarification,  the  Senator  fiom  Florida 
iiot  unanimous  consent  to  modify  his 
amendment  to  include  the  action  taken 
on  oil  depletion  and  i-elated  subjects  on 
yesterday  or  today,  and  I  think,  in  doing 
so,  he  sent  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  taken  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  pages  7770  to  7773  or 
so,  with  the  modifications,  obviously, 
that  I  referred  to,  that  wherever  it  said 
1,000  barrels,  it  has  been  changed  to 
2,000  barrels,  and  wherever  there  ap- 
peared 6  million  cubic  feet,  it  is  12  mil- 
lion cubic  feet,  and  that  that  one  section 
as  to  the  royalty  owners,  that  the  plow- 
back  does  not  apply  to  them,  that  sec- 
lion  4  that  was  not  included,  but  later 
adopted,  now,  by  the  Senate. 

That  section  4  will  appear  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  middle  paragraph  of  the  sec- 
tion on  page  7773.  That  Is  the  modified 
amendment  that  the  Senator  sent  to  the 
rie.sk? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  everything  but  the  last  provi- 
sion, and  I  would  be  delighted  to  modify 
It  to  include  that  plowback,  which  I 
think  was  agreed  to  by  everyone  here. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  must  ob- 
.iect  to  Senators  by  unanimous  consent 
putting  together  substitutes  for  the 
whole  bill.  We  have  a  host  of  amend- 
ments at  the  desk,  and  all  those  could 
be  turned  by  Senators  into  complete 
substitutes  for  the  entire  bill,  putting 
in  pages  and  taking  out  pages,  and  that 
kind  of  thing  could  go  on  forever;  so  I 
mast  object  to  modifying  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
i.s  heard. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment,  have  they? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
modify  the  amendment  until  such  time 
as  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  oi-dered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  cloture  has  been 
Invoked,  and,  objection  having  been 
heard,  the  Senator  cannot  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  has  al- 
ready had  mianimous  consent.  I  think 
that  the  Chair  would  rule  It  would  mod- 
ify tlie  amendment.  I  was  just  clarifying 
wliat  he  had  sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  had  sent  to  the  desk 
what  we  had  unanimous  consent  on, 
and  we  will  stand  on  what  we  had  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President,   will   the 


Senator  yield?  Maybe  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  can  make  a  statement 
on  It.  It  may  make  a  difference  in  how 
many  of  us  vote  on  the  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  under- 
stands it,  we  have  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct.  I 
wan^  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to 
look  at  It. 

Ml-.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  v.e 
now  have  pending  Is  a  Chiles  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  en- 
tire bill. 

Mr.  PERCY  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Chair  if  this  is  correct:  If  this  is 
agreed  to,  does  that  cut  off  all  other 
amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Percy).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  no  other  Senator  w.n 
offer  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat  ;s 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  addition  to  that,  does  it 
delete  all  of  the  amendments  that  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to?  That  is.  all  the 
amendments  we  have  agreed  to  today 
since  we  started  voting  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
substitute  Is  adopted,  no  other  amend- 
ments agreed  to  by  the  Senate  previously 
would  be  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  All  right. 

If  this  substitute  Is  agreed  to,  it  strikes 
dowii  all  the  other  amendments  that 
have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding the  Dole  amendment,  and  it 
means  that  Senators  then  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  offering  their  amendments 
which  are  at  the  desk;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
p  tor  Is  coiTect. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
hardly  think  the  Senators  want  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  fashion.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  Mr.  Chiles'  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
tlie  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  annoiuice  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54, 
nays  41.  as  follows: 


IRo'lcall  Voie  No.  102  Leg.) 
TEAS— 54 


.^bourtvk 

Hiut,  Gary  W. 

Monio.\a 

B»yh 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Moss 

Beiitoeii 

Hartke 

Muskic 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Ne.soii 

Bumpers 

Hiithawfty 

Pas  tore 

Byid,  Kobe,  ; 

C   tii.tldieston 

i  ercy 

Cannon 

H\imphrey 

Proxniire 

Caisc 

Tiiouye 

T^^andoliih 

Chunh 

.Jackson 

Riblcou 

C.nrk 

.lavits 

Schweiker 

Cranitoi; 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hu^h 

Culver 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Eas'liiiiii 

IXJUg 

Stevenson 

f'OU'A 

Mpgnuson 

Taitnadge 

Porci 

Maihi.i.s 

Thurmond 

Cllenn 

McGee 

Tuniiey 

Ciritvel 

Mclutyre 

Welcker 

Grimn 

.Moudale 
NAYS— 4 : 

Williams 

Allei. 

l-.ijdeion 

Metcaif 

Baker 

r'anniu 

Morgan 

Bartien. 

Gam 

Nunn 

B.'.-ill 

Gold  water 

hearse  r. 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pell 

Blden 

Hatflekl 

r.o.h 

Brck 

Helms 

."^cott. 

Bxickley 

HoUinfi' 

WiUi.'.n'i  L 

Burdicl. 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

Stemiis 

Hurr:,  F..  .J 

•.    Laxalt 

Stone 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Youns 

Dole 

M.:Clure 

Dom'-'ij-.o: 

McGovern 

:C0T  VOTING  - 

-4 

P.u.kwaou 

.Simiiigion 

Tiiu 

Sf  evens 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  tlio  table  \v.is 
aiireed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aiirced  to. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  S«-!i- 
ator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PiesideiH 
I  osk  mianimous  consent  that  instead  o' 
my  calling  up  my  amendment  at  thi- 
time,  that  I  be  allowed  to  follow  Mr 
Bumpers.  I  ask  if  we  can  call  his  amend- 
ment up  now . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  leseivmsj 
the  riuht  to  object 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  amend- 
ment has  no  relation  to  his,  but  we  are 
counting  ballots  on  the  New  Hampshire 
election,  and  I  would  like  to  return  there 
If  I  could  at  this  point. 

If  it  would  be  agreeable  to  everyone 
Mr.  BuMPEPS  could  go  ahead  of  me. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Does  he  have  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  has  ;in 
amendment,  ves. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Ver:.  well. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  did  not  undtisumd 
the  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the  pi  t  - 
vioiLs  unanimoas-consent  order.  I  iu-; 
recognized  now  to  call  up  an  amendment 
which  I  have  at  the  desk,  and  there  will 
be  yea  and  nay  vote  on  it.  But  Senator 
Bumpers  also  has  an  amendment  on 
which  tiiere  will  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

I  was  merely  asking  consent  that  I  be 
dropped  back  one.  let  Mr.  Bumpers  pro- 
ceed with  his  amendment,  and  I  will  fol- 
low him. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
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AME.;DMENr     OF     THE     NATIONAL 

INsuRA^;c^:   development  actt 

OF  1975. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN'.  Mr.  P:-i.lcr.t.  I  ask 
M.at  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
nies^aue  received  from  the  House  of 
R"pre.^entatives  on  H.R.  2783. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H  R.  2733.  an  act  to 
continue  the  national  insurance  devel- 
cptnent  progra;n  by  t.xtendin:;  the  pre.s- 
ent  ttrmination  date  of  the  nro^rair  to 
April  30,  1979,  nnd  by  txtenain-  the 
present  date  by  which  a  plan  for  the 
litiuidatlon  and  termination  of  the  re- 
insurance and  d:rect  insurance  pro- 
grams i.s  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress to  April  30,  1982.  whir-h  vas  rpid 
'wjcc  by  its  title. 

'Hie  Senate  r:')cecded  to  consldnr  tlie 
bill. 

Mr.  SPARK.\L\N.  Mr.  President  I 
send  to  the  de.<k  an  amendment 

The  PRES-DING  OFFICER  The 
r  mcndment  will  b.^  .-tatcd. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
loilows : 

On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  4  through  1-1 
rnrt  insert  in  Ueu  thereor  tlie  fcllowin"-" 

Sec  2.  Section  120lihMl)  of  the  National 
Hoi-suis:  Act  Ls  an^ended  by  striking  out 
•  .^prll  M.  1975  ■  and  inserting  Ui  Ueu  liiereof 
AprU  30.  1977'. 

Amend  the  title  so  a.s  to  read:  An  Act  to 
tontinue  t!ie  national  insurance  deveior.- 
ment:  progrrini."  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th.e 
(luestion  is  on  agreemg  to  t;.e  am^nd- 
i.ient. 
The  amendment  was  asreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Liill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
!?rrjposecl.  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
rfadmgof  thebiU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
yios-sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 
The  bill  uas  read  the  third  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  a  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion it.  Shall  it  pass? 
So  the  bill  (H.R.  2783.  wa.s  passed. 
The  title  was  ameniied  so  a,s  to  read: 
An  Act  to  continue  the  national  Insurance 
(.i-vfi.  iprnen  I  program. 


T.\X  REDLTCTION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  Uie  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  .H.R.  2166>  to  amend 
tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  individual 
income  taxes,  to  increa.se  the  low  Income 
allowance  and  the  percentage  standard 
deduction,  to  provide  a  credit  for  certam 
earned  Income,  to  increa<^e  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  Uie  surtax  exemption, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
ffr  a  unanimous  coasent  request? 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Piesidcnt.  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  during  the  re- 
mainder of  th.e  consideration  of  the 
pending  business.  Mr.  Martin  K.  Dono- 
van 01  my  oftice.  be  allowed  the  privilcfre 
of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WithoMt 
obiec-tion,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  "yield 
for  a  unanimous  consent  request  without 
losing  hLs  right  to  the  floor-* 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.-idtnt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Ppira.  of  the  prcfessional  staff  of  the 
Senate  Select  Cjmmittee  on  Small  Bus- 
iness, be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  roui.-c  of  debate  on  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o!)irrtirfti.  it  is  so  ordered. 

-■  ;•  N.--'  .:r  r.r  no.  h;s 
Mr.  BUMPERS    Mr.  President    I  call 
np  my  amendment  No.  165  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
a.mendinent  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  -^n 
follows: 

r.f^'o7l%^'ll.M°'  '■•'*'  ''"'■  ^"titled  •RefunU 
of  1975  Individual  Income  Taxes."  and  rp- 
ni'inber  sunr-eeding  t\x\o=.  arcordlii?ly.      | 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President  I  ijaxc 
now  oeen  a  member  of  Uiis  distingui-lif-d 
body  for  a  little  over  2  monilis 

This  is  the  first  substantive  item  that 
I  ha-.e  brought  before  you.  I  do  so  with 
■sonie  reservation  and  some  trepidation. 
I  detect  a  sentiment  in  this  bodv  about 
the  size  of  this  tax  bill.  What  I  am  pro- 
po-suii'  to  do  is  simply  delete  the  $8  1 

Jf  "'."  Km  '7^''''"^-  "'■•  ""der  the  sub- 
stitute bill  of  the  distinguLshed  Senator 
aom  Montana,  delete  the  .*10  billion  ta^ 
rffund. 

I  behevc  it  is  widely  misunderstood 
among  my  colleagues  as  to  wh;.;  efTect 
It  will  have  on  the  economv. 

I  do  not  enjoy  taking  a  negative  sta.ire 

andbc>i,:g,gaii..t  thin-..  Vetlf.elthat 
the  deletion  of  this  SIO  billion  refund 
y.huh.  by  all  reports,  would  l-.ave  a  vfrv 
insignificant  effect  on  the  economy 
ought  to  be  deleted  as  an  act  of  respon- 
sibility. * 

My  son.^ituitics  hnv^  r.ot  been  dull,  d 
towards  the  poor  people  of  this  coun- 
try, toward  the  people  on  fixed  Income^ 
toward  many  others  who  would  Indeed 
enjoy  a  $100  or  $200  rebate.  But  I  wou'd 
like  to  point  out  tint  there  w.is  testi- 
mony before  the  Buu„t  t  Committee  yes- 
terday  that  the  budget  deficit  this  year 
could  run  anywhere  from  $90  billion 
to  $120  billion. 

Tliat  would  not  only  be  tiie  biggest 
budget  deficit  in  the  hii,tory  of  this  Na- 
tion: it  would  be  a  budget  deficit  that 
would  literally  bo:,'-:e  the  nund  as  well 
as  tlie  economy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  reque.'-.t? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  vield. 

Mr    LONTr    NT  ly   i   gsk   the   Senator 


how  long  he  wUl  require  to  explain  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Not  more  than  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  I  a.sk  that  further 
debate  on  the  Bumpers  amendment  be 
limited  to  one-half  hour,  half  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  .Arkansas 
and  half  under  the  control  of  someone 
in  ODix)sitioa. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  will  not  object.  I  would  like 
to  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Forty  minutes  to  be  eqiinl- 
ly  divided. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.,  I  ran 
finish  in  10  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  a.sked  that  it  be 
limited  to  one-half  hour,  half  under  the 
control  of  tl.e  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Resen  ing  the  right 
to  object 


Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  can  have  my 
111  If 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  to  a.sk  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  operating,  are  we  not.  under  the 
cloture  rule? 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each 
Smator  has  1  hour  for  debate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  each  Senator, 
or  any  Senator,  during  the  time  of  de- 
bate, if  he  gets  the  floor,  could  use  part 
of  his  time  for  any  purpose  lie  v,  anted  to, 
irrespective  of  this  limitation? 

Mr.  LONG  Not  without  getting  unani- 
mous consent.  This  would  be  for  100 
hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  could 
not  use  above  the  limit  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  do 
you  mean  I  could  not  use  the  time  that 
I  have  under  cloture  to  discuss  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  m.e  ex- 
IJlain  the  parliamentary  situation. 

Under  tlie  cloture  rule,  every  Senator 
lifls  1  hour.  I  am  aware  of  what  has  hap- 
:>pi.'.'d  in  some  situations,  where  even 
after  cloture  was  invoked  the  debate 
went  on  for  2  weeks  thereafter,  or  10 
(iavs  thereafter. 

I  am  simply  trjin.ir  to  move  along  as 
expeditiously  as  we  can,  and  trying  to 
cam  ron.sent  on  the  individual  amend- 
ments as  well  as  the  1-hour  limitation. 
That  is  why  I  am  trying  to  get  Sena- 
tors to  agree  on  the  amendments,  to 
limit  tliemselves.  Otherwise,  the  debate 
might  drag  out  4  or  5  hours  becau.se  it 
kecixs  in.spiring  more  debate. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  have  a  1- 
hou.  limitation,  as  has  been  done  many 
times,  vith  regard  to  this  amendment. 
Ma;- 1  say  as  manager.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  half  of  the  time  from  opposition  to 
these  who  favor  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  object,  sometime  before  this  bill 
comes  up  for  a  f.nal  vote  I  will  have 
something  to  say.  I  thought  the  appro- 
pnate  time  for  me  to  use  some  of  my 
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time,  since  I  am  going  to  say  something 
about  this  amendment,  might  be  at  this 
lenticular  time,  and  not  have  to  cut  It  In 
two.  But  if  the  time  was  limited  maybe  I 
could  not  use  all  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Objection. 
Th2  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
o.uest  of  the  Senator. 
V/ho  yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  b3  as  responsive  and  as 
expeditious  as  possible  in  presenting  the 
purposes  of  the  amendment;  but  with 
the  objection,  of  course,  I  cannot  control 
the  time  of  my  colleagues  who  may  wish 
to  speak  for  or  against  the  amendment. 
This  is  a  concept  which  was  In  the 
President's  original  proposal.  His  pro- 
posal was  to  give  up  to  $1,000  per  person 
in  tax  refunds  for  1974.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  bought  the  con- 
cept and  made  it  more  acceptable,  more 
equitable. 

But  my  point  is,  what  are  we  trying  to 
do  by  giving  $8  billion  back  to  taxpayers 
who  paid  their  taxes  in  1974,  with  no 
expectation  of  any  kind  of  refund?  Are 
we  trj-ing  to  stimulate  the  economy,  or 
are  we  trying  to  make  a  political  decision 
which  we  think  will  be  a  palliative  to  the 
disenchanted  people  in  this  countiy? 

All  the  information  I  h..ve  is  that  on 
the  original  $8  billion  proposal,  unem- 
IJloyment  in  this  country  would  be  re- 
duced by  less  than  .15  of  1  percent.  That 
is  based  on  a  rule  of  thumb  of  100  mil- 
lion people  in  the  work  force  of  this 
country.  Every  time  you  reduce  the  un- 
employment rate  1  percent,  that  means 
a  million  people  have  gone  to  work. 
••  Fifteen  one-hundredths  would  be  150,000 
people  going  to  work  if  the  people  who 
get  this  $8  billion  refund  in  chunks  of 
$100  and  $200  spend  it. 

Tlie  Siblinger  report,  which  was  issued 
last  week,  based  on  a  poll  of  1.653  house- 
holds in  this  country,  said  that  43  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  this  country  intend 
to  save  it;  30  percent  said  they  were 
going  to  apply  it  on  theii-  bills;  only  18 
percent  said  they  would  spend  it. 

While  I  recognize  that  saving  money 
and  placing  money  on  bills  has  some 
economic  stimulus,  it  has  to  vitiate  .15 
of  1  percent. 

Compare  the  Impact  of  $8  billion  spent 
in  such  a  mamier  with  spending  $8  bil- 
lion on  public  service  jobs.  You  could 
hire  a  million  men  and  women  in  this 
country  at  $8,000  a  year  by  putting  $8 
billion  into  a  public  service  f  imd. 

We  are  not  trying  to  create  a  handout. 
We  are  trying  to  give  a  job  to  people  who 
honestly  want  a  job  and  cannot  find  one. 
We  are  trying  to  sustain  them  and  give 
them  a  little  dignity. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  spend  the  money.  We 
are  going  to  spend  it.  We  are  going  to 
spend  it  in  housing.  In  economic  develop- 
ment, in  public  facilities,  and  for  public 
sen'lce  jobs. 

The  testimony  that  the  Budget  Com"- 
mittee  heard  was  that  unless  this  body 
acts  more  responsibly  than  it  has  In  the 
past,  the  deficit  may  well  reach  $100 
billion. 
I  do  not  want  to  give  a  lesson  in  103-A 
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economics,  but  everybody  knows  that  if 
the  budget  reaches  anything  like  that, 
the  private  money  capital  of  this  country 
cannot  sustain  It  without  reversing  the 
trends  of  interest  rates,  which  are  now 
declining. 

Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  on  mv  time? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  making  an  excellent  point,  one  that 
has  been  completely  overlooked  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  this  debate. 
One  only  needs  to  read  the  daily  nev.s- 
papers  in  tliis  country  to  find  out  what 
the  situation  is  with  respiect  to  the  in- 
terest   and    the    expenditure    and    the 
money  that  would  be  saved  by  the  rather 
small  tax  cuts  that  would  be  made. 

Eveiy  newspaper  carries  copious  ads 
on  the  overstock  of  televisions,  of  radios, 
of  hi-fi  equipment,  of  tools.  Having  been 
a  merchant  a  good  part  of  my  life,  I 
know  that  when  you  are  overstocked,  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  merchandise,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  is  going  to  happen. 
These  people  will  take  their  $100,  $200, 
or  $300  and  will  either  pay  their  bills  or 
will  buy  something  from  the."e  over- 
stocked merchants.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  merchants  are  going  to  turn 
around  and  buy  something.  They  will  not, 
if  they  are  smart,  and  I  tliink  they  are 
fairly  smart.  They  are  going  to  stay  as 
they  are,  with  a  reduced  inventory.  So 
nobody  will  be  put  back  to  work. 

I  think  the  Senator  makes  this  point 
very  well,  and  I  compliment  him  on  that, 
especially  having  had  a  pretty  good  part 
of  my  life's  experience  in  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  this  money. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
obsen'ation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  veiy  encour- 
aging signs  in  the  cotmtry.  Inventories 
are  down  $17  billior  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  Savings  in  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  other  thrift  institutions 
are  accelerating  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  Capital  reserves  in  the  Nation's 
banks  are  at  the  highest  level  in  7  years. 
Yesterday,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  re- 
duced its  prime  rate  to  7.5  percent,  and 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  predicted  that  the  rate  could 
very  well  reach  7.25  percent  to  7  percent 
next  week. 

We  are  offering  business  people  in  this 
country  great  incentives  with  this  10-per- 
cent or  12-percent  investment  tax  credit. 
Couple  that  with  the  depleting  inven- 
tories of  the  country  and  a  declining  in- 
terest rate,  and  certainly  the  economy  is 
going  to  do  some  things  on  its  own,  de- 
spite what  we  may  do  to  it  or  for  it. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  the  other 
evening,  in  all  his  eloquence,  express 
what  had  to  be  one  of  the  most  frustrat- 
ing statements  I  ever  heard,  when  he  was 
considering  all  the  amendments  that  are 
being  considered  to  this  biU.  He  cried 
out,  "What  are  we  doing  and  why  do  we 
do  these  things?"  I  thought  it  was  the 
most  appropriate  question  that  has  been 
asked  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  be  selective.  Nobody 
has  a  monopoly,  in  this  Chamber  or  in 


Congress,  on  his  concern  for  the  people  of 
this  counuy  and  for  its  economy.  We  do 
disagree,  indeed,  on  what  we  should  do 
to  stimulate  the  economy.  But  I  am  say- 
ing that  this  is  probably  the  poorest  of 
all  ways.  I  said  this  on  national  televi- 
sion 2  weeks  ago,  and  my  oftice  was 
flooded  with  mail.  Of  all  the  mail  I  re- 
ceived, three  people  criticized  my  ap- 
iJi-oach  in  saying  that  we  should  not  hand 
cut  this  $100  and  $200  rebate. 

America  wants  its  confidence  restored. 
It  does  not  want  a  rebate.  If  you  want  to 
s?e  the  money  in  the  .'^avings  and  loan 
associations  start  being  spent,  if  you 
want  to  see  people — businessmen,  in  par- 
ticular— start  borrowing  some  of  the  re- 
serves in  the  banks  of  this  cotmtry.  to 
start  their  plants  up  again,  let  Congress 
act  responsibly  and  help  restore  their 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  economy. 

In  this  body,  we  have  come  to  rely  on 
deficit  spending  as  a  drug.  We  are  all 
interested  in  our  respective  States,  and 
we  know  that  tliere  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  free  lunch.  We  all  heard  Alistair  Cooke 
make  his  poignant  argument  on  his  se- 
ries "America."  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  free  lunch;  yet,  we  continue  to  act 
as  though  there  is. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  deficit  this 
year.  Nobody  likes  it.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is.  how  big  is  it  going  to  be? 
How  is  it  going  to  affect  the  demand  for 
private  capital? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  sat  here  all  this 
week  feeling  the  same  fiiistration  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance expressed  more  eloquently  than  I 
ever  could. 

I  went  back  to  a  sort  of  patron  saint 
of  mine,  Walter  Lippmann,  who  wrote  a 
book  in  1952  entitled  "The  Public  Philos- 
ophy." There  is  a  chapter  in  that  book 
entitled  "The  Malady  of  Democratic 
States."  While  I  am  reluctant  to  read 
to  the  Senate,  I  .should  like  to  read  the 
last  two  paragraphs  of  that  chapter.  He 
said: 

With  exceptions  so  rare  that  iliey  are  re- 
garded a.s  miracles  and  freaks  of  nature,  suc- 
cessful democratic  politicians  are  Insecure 
and  intimidated  men.  They  adv.mce  polit- 
ically only  as  they  placate,  appsase,  bribe, 
seduce,  bamboozle,  or  otherwise  manage  to 
manipulate  the  demanding  and  threatening 
elements  in  their  coustituenciei:  the  deci- 
sive consideration  is  not  whether  the  proposi- 
tion is  good  but  whether  it  is  popular — not 
whether  it  will  work  well  and  prove  Itself  but 
whether  tlie  active  talking  constituents  like 
it  Immediately.  Politlcian.s  rationalize  this 
servitude  by  saying  that  In  a  democracy 
public  men  are  the  servants  of  the  people. 

He  concludes  by  saying: 

This  devitalization  of  the  governing  power 
Is  tlie  malady  of  democratic  states  .  .  .  the 
malady  can  be  fatal. 

In  my  opinion,  Walter  Lippmann  was 
a  visionary.  As  we  say  in  Arkansas.  "You 
do  not  have  to  be  broke  out  with  bril- 
liance" to  see  what  the  future  of  this 
country  is  going  to  be  unless  we  bring 
the  political  actions  we  have  been  taking 
on  this  bill  to  a  screeching  halt. 

I  am  saying  that  this  decision  on  the 
rebate  had  to  be  political,  not  economic. 
There  are  no  economic  indices  to  jiisUfy 
it.  People  are  not  looking  for  a  $100  re- 
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bate:  they  aie  looking  for  a  re.^ponsible    of  nypiiin  tliat  will  ha%e  absolutely  no 

effect  on  his  health  whatsoever.  When, 
in  fact,  I  come  to  the  Senator  and  say. 
"No.  do  not  spend  the  $50  on  the  aspirin," 
and  the  Senator  says,  "Well.  If  you  do 
not  spend  it  on  the  aspirin,  what  are  you 
going  to  spend  it  on?"— it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  anything.  The  aspirin  is  not 
any  good  for  the  patient.  This  rebate  is 
not  any  good  for  the  patient. 

On  its  face,  instead  of  $8.1  billion,  it 
is  more  like  SIO  billion  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  under  the  Mansfield  substi- 
tute. There  is  no  relevance  to  spending 
that  monev  in  terms  of  helping  the 
economy.  The  sole  justification  for  the 
tax  rebate  in  the  first  place  was  to  take 
us  out  of  the  recession  by  encouraging 
cotisumers  to  go  out  and  purchase,  which 
in  turn  would  put  people  back  to  work. 
The  evidence  is.  in  every  poll  that  has 
been  taken,  from  every  economist  who 
h.Ts  testified  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
that  it  will  have  little  or  no  impact  upon 
unemployment. 

Therefore,  it  seem.s  to  me  logical  to  a.sk 
the  next  question:  If  it  will  have  no  im- 
pact on  imemployment  and  if  the  reason 
for  it  was  to  impact  on  unemployment, 
what  is  the  merit  of  increasing  the  deficit 
of  this  Nation  to  the  tune  of  $10  billion^ 
Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Will  the  Sen- 
litor  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  shall  yield  in  just  a 
moment — as  of  yesterday,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  as  we  looked  at 
the  alternative  budgets — and,  everybody 
in  this  room,  make  no  mistake  about  It, 
it  wa.s  estimated  that  we  may  have  a 
budget  deficit  of  as  high  as  $120  billion. 
I  repeat.  $120  billion.  If  we  are  talkin?,' 
about  this  economy  coming  back,  if  we 
are  talking  about  increasing  investment 
and  rebounding.  I  would  like  anyone 
to  show  me  how,  when  Government  is  out 
in  that  capital  market  competing  for 
S120  billion,  or  even  S80  billion,  of  debt 
financing,  we  are  not  going  to  cause 
interest  rates  to  skyrocket.  There  was  a 
prediction,  as  late  as  yesterday,  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  the  interest 
rate  could  go  as  high  as  20  percent  if. 
in  fact,  we  have  a  S100-i)lus  billion 
deficit 

What  effect  is  that  going  to  have  ui)on 
unemployment?  What  effect  is  that 
going  to  have  upon  the  recession? 

It  seems  to  m?  that  every  place  we  can 
eliminate  a  nonessential  expenditure  we 
should  do  so— and  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  this  is  an  expenditure.  That  is 
clearly  what  it  is.  It  is  just  as  if  we  went 
out  and  spent  it  on  a  Space  Shuttle  or 
spent  it  on  a  food  program  or  anything 
else.  Every  place  we  can.  we  should  be 
looking  to  knock  out  nonessential 
expenditures. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  do  not  know  if  I  can.  I 
V  ill  if  I  can. 


Congress, 

For  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  just 
.-i.ited.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  strongly  urge  my 
coileagues  to  support  the  deletion  of  this 
item,  which  the  American  people  are  not 
lookmg  for,  and  it  will  make  this  bill  a 
Im    more    palatable    to    the    American 

people. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Will  the  Seiut- 
tur  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gui>hed  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr,  GARY  W.  HART.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  propo.se  a  substitute  pur- 
pose for  the  expenditure  of  these  fluids, 
or  is  he  merely  moving  to  Mrike  this  item 
from  the  tax  bill:* 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President  and  my 
colleagues.  I  am  moving  to  strike  this 
provision  from  the  bill  m  the  belief — 
and  this  is  based  on  my  conversation 
with  various  chairmen  of  appropriate 
committees — that  .substantial  appropria- 
tions will  be  brought  to  this  body  for  con- 
sideration to  stimulate  the  housing  in- 
dusti-y:  a  $5  billion  economic  develop- 
ment bill  was  introduced  ye.-.terda,v — or 
at  least,  hearings,  perhap.s.  were  held  on 
it  yesterday. 

I  first  considered  offering  a  substitute 
for  the  $8  billion,  but  I  felt  this  ought  to 
be  taken  out  simplv  to  get  this  bill  with- 
in manageable  limits,  acceptable  hmits. 
in  the  sure  knowledge  that  that  much 
and  more  will  be  spent  in  all  of  those 
area.s — public  service,  housing,  and  so 
on— which  I  think  will  have  a  much 
greater  and  more  intensive  effect. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Will  the  Si-n.:- 
tor  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  feel  that  those  ex- 
penditures would  be  in  enough  time  to  do 
some  good  for  the  economy,  or  will  the 
appropriation  proce.ss  and  the  expendi- 
ture process  take  so  long  that  they  will 
not  have  any  Impact  at  all  by  the  time 
they  are  spent? 

Mr,  BUMPERS.  To  answer  the  ques- 
tion directly,  on  the  front  end,  I  think 
that  action  will  be  taken  on  thoc^e  meas- 
ures in  sufficient  time.  I  think,  above  all, 
that  with  those  Indications  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  about  the  present  state  of 
the  economy,  some  things  are  going  to 
start  turning  up  in  the  next  30  to  60  days 
simply  because  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  which  is  a  part  of  this  bill,  and 
the  renewed  confidence  of  people  that  we 
might  stimulate  if  we  make  this  a  more 
reasonable  bill. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me,  as  a  cosponsor.  to  respond  to  what 
I  consider  a  non  scquitur  in  the  ques- 
tion the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
a.sking? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  "from  Dela- 
ware, 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Im;.'licit  in  the  question 
i.;f  the  Senator  from  Colorado  as  to  what 
ve  v.ill  substitute  for  this  is  the  assump- 
tion that  this  might  have  seme  merit  and 
that  we  are  going  to  substitute  something 
that  has  merit  for  som?thinu'  that  also 
has  merit.  The  analogy  I  would  make  to 
the  Senator  is  that  it  makes  no  sen.se 
whatever,  for  example,  with  a  dying  pa- 
tient, to  go  out  and  spend  $50  on  a  supply 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias'.  The  Senator  may  yield  for  a 
question, 

Mr.  BIDI:n.  I  yield  to  the  distinguislied 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
break  out  this  S120  billion  deficit?  What 
are  the  areas  in  which  tliis  amount  is 


asceri;{ined?  The  administration  says  its 
budget  deficit  is  about  $55  billion." 

Mr.  BIDEN.  They  liav^  now  revised  ii 
to  say  it  is  closer  to  $65  biUion.  Secre- 
tary Simon  has  pointed  out  it  is  goin'^ 
to  be  $80  billion,  in  his  opinion,  a  mini- 
mum of  $80  billion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Secretary  Si.non 
likes  to  scare  little  children  and  old 
ladies  and  other  people.  I  think  it  is 
po.ssible  that  it  may  be  that  big.  But  1 
am  asking  the  question,  where  does  the 
Senator  get  the  $120  biUion?  I  am  ;isk- 
ing  it  as  a  point  of  information. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  get  the  $120  billiCM 
from  three  or  four  places:  First,  reve- 
nue estimates  of  this  year.  They  vary 
in  terms  of  from.  I  believe,  $269  billion  to 
a  top  of  $294  or  $295  billion.  They  come 
from  several  sources:  First,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  staff:  second,  the  joint 
Economic  Committee  came  out  with  a 
mojection:  and  I  believe,  maybe,  but  1 
am  not  :ure,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Tliere  are  four  sources  within 
this  Congress  that  have  estimated  reve- 
mie.s.  None  of  those  estimates  ranues 
above  $300  billion,  and  tliev  go  as  low  .ts 
S.  169  billion. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  lust  :} 
.\cars,  the  administration's  own  estimate 
of  revenue  has  been  off  by  close  to  20 
percent.  In  each  instance  when  they  ha\  e 
been  off  that  far,  we  may  be  more  realis- 
tically looking  at  a  picture  where  we 
ha\e  revenues  of  closer  to  $159  billion.  So 
part  of  tile  increa.sed  estimate  is  due  to  a 
relook  at  what  revenues  are  going  to  be. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senatoi 
yield  there? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  certainly  will. 
Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Wliat  does  he  thhik 
cau.ses  the  drop  in  revenues? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Unemployment  in  large 
part, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  do  wc  remod:>- 
unemployment? 

Mr.  BIDEN,  We  have  to  give  it  an  in- 
jection. That  is  why  the  Senator  is  a  co- 
spon.sor  with  me  and  I  am  a  cospon.sor 
with  him  in  a  number  of  pieces  of  leg- 
islation dealing  directly  with  housing, 
dealing  directly  with  imemploymcni 
compensation,  dealing  with  railroads, 
dealing  with  a  number  of  other  are^s 
which  have  a  specific,  direct  effect  on 
the  economy. 

We  can  tie  it  in  and  say,  "OK.  fellows, 
look  at  where  our  dollar  w-ent  and  what 
we  have."  That  is  why  the  Senator  hns 
been  a  leader  in  that  area  all  these  years. 
But  now,  we  are  sort  of  out-rebating 
each  other, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  want  to  talk  a  lit- 
tle economics  with  the  Senator,  First 
of  all.  Is  it  not  purchasing  power  which 
determines  what  we  call  the  velocity  of 
money  and  turnover  on  which  we  gain 
revenues? 

Mr.  BIDEN,  In  part. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  an  advocate  of 
the  housing  program  and  say  there  is  no 
way  out  of  this  recession  unle.ss  housing 
is  brought  out  of  its  depression.  I  know- 
it  is  going  to  take  some  time.  I  believe  in 
public  works,  and  I  know  that  is  going 
to  take  .some  time.  But  I  know  one  thing 
that  does  not  take  time.  If  one  has  a 
weekly  paycheck  that  is  a  little  larger 
eacli  week  because  we  reduce  taxes 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  Let  US  not  confuse  re- 
bates and  reductions. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETY.  Let  me  add  that  a 
rebate,  while  I  read  that  It  is  not  the 
most  desirable  form,  the  rebate  proposed 
here  is  a  maximum  of  slightly  over  $200, 
vhich  will  go  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
counti-y.  compensate  most  of  them  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  for  the  cost  of  In- 
llation.  While  it  is  true  that  the  polls 
indicate  that  much  of  it  will  be  saved,  I 
still  want  to  say  that  savings  are  part  of 
the  general  money  supply. 

The  money  supply,  what  they  call  M-1 
or  M-2,  Is  the  basis  on  which  the  lower 
interest  rates  and  on  which  we  have 
available  credit,  and  it  Is  credit  that  Is 
the  name  of  the  game. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  correct,  but  at  the 
same  time,  while  w^e  talk  about  the 
money  supply,  how  can  we  have  the  Gov- 
ernment out  In  that  money  market  com- 
peting to  borrow  up  to  between  $80  bil- 
lion and  $120  billion  without  having  the 
very  adverse  effect  the  Senator  Is  most 
concerned  about,  which  is  in  fact  the  rise 
in  Interest  rates,  which  has  a  direct  ef- 
fect upon  imemployment? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  a  question  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
prefer  to  hear  the  response  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  first. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  each  have  an 
hour.  I  will  take  it  out  of  my  time.  I  do 
not  want  to  use  the  Senator's  time  here. 

My  point  is  that  while  we  do  have  a 
deficit  in  figures  that  are  appalling,  that 
is  due  primarily,  may  I  say,  to  the  drop 
in  income  and  revenues  due  to  the  re- 
cession, the  unemployment,  and  the  drop 
in  production.  The  old  saw  that  this  is 
all  due  to  Federal  spending  is  not  en- 
tirely the  case,  because  we  have  had  un- 
believable amounts  of  impoundments, 
even  lessening  what  we  say  is  a  rather 
high  Federal  budget. 

It  is  a  gamble.  But  I  submit  this:  If 
we  are  unwilling  to  take  the  gamble  of 
a  substantial  tax  reduction  with  a  com- 
pound of  investment  tax  credit,  indivld- 
dual  income  tax  reduction,  corporate  tax 
reduction,  and  rebate.  I  will  make  4he 
prediction  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
finance  this  deficit,  that  this  country  will 
grind  to  a  halt,  that  we  will  be  in  a 
deep  depression,  and  then  we  will  really 
have  trouble. 

Of  every  witness  we  listened  to  in  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  we  lis- 
tened to  32  of  them  from  labor,  business, 
finance,  and  every  segment  of  this  econ- 
omy, the  only  ones  who  raised  any  fear 
about  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
finance  the  deficit  and  to  refinance  the 
part  of  the  deficit  which  Is  due  this  year 
were  administration  witnesses.  Everyone 
else  said  it  was  possible  to  refinance  it 
w  ithout  increasing  interest  rates. 

The  Interest  rates  are  coming  down. 
We  know  we  have  to  have  a  balance;  we 
cannot  go  hog  wild  and  crazy.  The  only 
way  I  know  to  stop  the  horrendous  def- 
icit is  to  get  the  country  to  work,  and 
the  longer  we  delay — ^the  counti-y  is  in 
trouble,  and  we  have  been  fussing  around 
here  for  a  month  longer  than  we  should 
have.  We  should  have  had  the  bill  ready 


a  month  before.  We  had  a  President 
named  Franklin  Roosevelt  who,  in  100 
days,  did  a  thousand  and  one  things. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  one  thou- 
sand and  one  things  Franklin  Roosevelt 
dealt  with  do  not  exist  today.  This  is 
1975.  The  cause  of  the  recession  is  drasti- 
cally different  than  the  depression.  We 
are  dealing  with  totally  different  things 
than  In  1932,  1958,  1962,  and  1967. 

I  agree  with  90  percent  of  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  It  has  not  been  Fed- 
eral spending;  it  has  been  because  of  our 
asinine  policies  and  the  turndown  in  rev- 
enue and  loss  of  purchasing  power  and 
tax  base  because  of  increased  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  agree  with  all  that.  I  would  like  to 
focus,  though,  on  one  thing:  Will,  in  fact, 
the  expenditure  of  $10  billion  in  regard 
to  a  tax  rebate — which  is  very  appealing 
to  everyone  in  the  gallery  and  through- 
out the  country,  but  they  confuse  tax  re- 
bates with  permanent  tax  reform — get  us 
anywhere  near  10  billion  bucks  worth  of 
bang,  by  that  expenditure?  My  only  point 
to  the  Senator  of  Minnesota  and  my  col- 
leagues is  that  it  will  not  do  that.  It 
will  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect 
from  that  it  is  intended  to  have. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BIDEN,  I  yield. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Let  me  redirect 
a  question  to  the  principal  sponsor  here, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  am  not 
trying  to  get  the  floor  away  from  tlie 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  believe  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  B.TDEN.  "Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Can  I  yield  for  a  question 
from  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
pariiamentary  inquirj'.  Had  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  released  the 
floor?  Had  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yielded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  yielded  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  back  to  him  immediately  after  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  poses  his  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Is  advised  that  under 
the  rules  he  may  only  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  question  asked,  to  which 
he  must  respond;  and  when  he  yields  for 
any  other  purpose  he  loses  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  was  under  the  Im- 
pression that  I  had  done  that,  but  that 
may  not  be  true.  I  thought  I  had  yielded 
for  a  question,  but  it  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  state  that  the  Sen- 


tor  from  Delaware  entered  into  an  ex- 
tensive colloquy,  and  the  time  was  at  that 
point  charged  to  him  and  not  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkamsas,  or  t3  such  other 
Senators  as  indicated  that  they  were  en- 
tering into  colloquy. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  record  will  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yielded  to  me  for  a 
question,  which  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware then  answered. 

Nevertheless,  the  remarks  of  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  included  the  state- 
ment, I  believe,  that  other  means  of 
stimulating  the  economy  are  far  su- 
perior to  a  rebate  of  the  1974  tax.  I  think 
that  is  the  crucial  point  here:  What  are 
the  other  means,  and  how  fast  can  they 
be  put  on  the  line?  Why  would  they  be 
more  effective? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  question.  It  is  a  very  cogent 
one.  I  would  say  that  at  ver>'  best,  on 
the  assumption  tliat  everj'one  who  re- 
ce'ves  a  tax  rebate  will  spend  it.  the 
highest  possible  estimate  I  have  seen 
for  reduction  of  unemploj-ment  based  on 
the  $8  billion  would  be  fifteen  hundredths 
of  1  percent,  or  150,000  jobs. 

That  same  amount  of  money  dumped 
into  the  housing  industry  on  a  direct- 
line  bitsiF  would  generate  almost  500.000 
jobs.  If  you  take  the  $8  billion  and  take 
tl-'e  administrative  cost  out  of  it.  you 
could  conceivably  hire  as  many  as  a 
million  people. 

The  statement  to  which  my  disiin- 
guished  friend  from  Colorado  referred 
is  that  I  think  this  is  the  vei-y  lowest 
priority  as  far  as  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy is  concerned,  because  there  are  so 
manj  other  programs — housing,  public 
service  jobs,  and  I  think  even  other 
public  jobs,  such  as  waste  treatment 
facilities — any  of  those  will  create  sub- 
stantially more  jobs  for  the  money  than 
will  this  rebate. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  reference  to  the  col- 
loquy awhile  ago  between  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  reference  was  made  to  the 
polls  sliowing  that  people  are  not  going 
to  spend  this  rebate,  but  rather  put  It 
into  savings. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  this 
added  to  M-1  and  increased  the  savings 
accounts,  thereby  adding  to  the  money 
supply. 

What  the  Senator  from  Georgia  does 
not  understand  about  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota — perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  can  answer 
this — is  how  is  the  money  supply  In- 
creased when  the  Government  goes  out 
and  borrows  the  funds  to  give  the  $8 
billion  tax  rebate,  and  then  the  people 
who  get  the  rebate  put  it  back  into  sav- 
ings accounts?  The  $8  billion  is  not 
coming  from  the  Federal  Treasurj-,  it  is 
coming  from  Federal  borrowing.  So  If 
the  people  do  not  expend  the  money, 
where  is  the  increase  in  the  money 
supply  ? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  makes  a 
valid  point.  I  think,  as  I  understand  the 
question,  it  is  a  cycle  v,hei-e  it  goes  into 
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savings  and  loan  a>.socialions  and  the 
Government,  because  of  the  deficit,  ha.s 
to  turn  aroiuid  and  borrow  it  from  them, 
so  there  is  no  net  gain:  Is  that  the  point? 
Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
I  would  have  to  say  I  do  not  under- 
stand and.  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Mlnne.«ota  can  explain,  how  you  incieaiie 
the  money  supply  by  S8  billion  it  the 
people  who  get  it  put  it  into  savings 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Government 
has  to  borrow  it  in  the  first  place  from 
somebody  out  there  in  the  United  Stages 
of  America. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  I  may  comment 
further  on  the  question  ol  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  this  past  week  ending 
March  12  the  money  supply  in  this  coun- 
tiT  increased  at  a  rate  of  about  $2.9  bil- 
lion as  oppo.<ed  to  the  same  week  last 
year  of  a  $1.3  billion  decrease. 

Now.  what  I  am  tr\-ing  to  .■  ay  i>  that 
with  the  banks  having  the  largest  re- 
serves in  7  years  that  are  lendable.  witii 
savings  and  loan  a.^.-ociation  deposits  ac- 
celerating at  an  unprecedented  rate 
which,  incidentally,  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  apprehensions  and  the  fear  of 
people  because  they  are  afraid,  they  are 
saving  more,  but  the  money  is  available 
for  lendm.c  li-ht  now.  if  tlie  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  m  this 
country  were  lendins  money  at  the  tradi- 
tional spread  u.>ed  in  1970  and  1971.  be- 
tween what  the  money  was  costing  tliem 
and  what  they  were  getting  for  it.  the 
prime  rate  would  be  6.5  percent  right  now 
rather  than  7.5  percent. 

The  bankers  argue  in  respon.-^e  to  that 
that  they  have  more  high-risk  loans  on 
their  books  right  now,  and  they  say  they 
cannot  afford  to  reduce  their  rate.>. 

But  the  point  Is  interest  rates  in  this 
country  have  been  declining.  It  is  a  very 
healthy  thing.  The  investment  tax  credit 
ought  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  that 
money,  and  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that  there  has  to  be  a  point — and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
agree  to  thi.< — at  which  the  Federcil  def- 
icit is  most  certainly  going  to  start  ac- 
celerating interest  rates  again. 

I  have  heard  many  different  argu- 
ments but.  as  I  s.\y.  when  I  heard  of  a 
figiu-e  of  S120  billion.  I  am  f;Iad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  did  not  ask  me  how 
we  arrived  at  that  I  heard  that  an  econ- 
omist appeared  beiore  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  he  said  that  the  deficit  this 
year  would  most  definitely  be  between 
S80  billion  and  S120  billion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  Government 
cannot  finance  this  kind  of  deficit  witli- 
out  interest  rates  accelerating  again, 
without  the  concomitant  acceleration 
of  Inflation  which  most  certainly  is  going 
to  follow. 

But  I  do  not  V  ant  this  body  to  lose  the 
principal  point  that  has  been  so  appro- 
priately brought  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  the  spending  of  this  money 
for  this  puiTJO.se  and  in  this  manner  is 
a  very,  very  foolish  and  insignifican; 
way.  It  is  a  foolish  expenditiu-e.  for  one 
thing,  because  it  does  not  have  the  im- 
pact and  it  does  not  have  tlie  stimulus 
we  think  it  is  going  to  have  or  some  of 
us  think  it  is  going  to  have. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  \ull  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  one  brief  comment 


in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota's 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
about  the  $120  billion  figure?  That  figure 
comes  out  of  the  Budget  Committee 
analysis  not  only  of  the  revenue  picture 
in  what  is  coming  in.  but  also  of  the 
reports  that  come  from  the  various  au- 
thorizing committees  of  the  Senate.  So 
it  is  a  compiled  version  of  what  the  au- 
thorizing committees  of  the  Senate  have 
indicated  to  the  Budget  Committee  they 
are  going  to  authorize  in  expenditure. 
After  .vou  add  all  of  that  up  it  is  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  anticipated  revenue,  and 
that  does  come  to,  I  believe — and  I  do 
not  want  to  make  the  horror  story  any 
wor.-^e  than  it  is— but  I  believe  it  i.>  S122 
billion. 

I  would  ju.<l  like  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  the 
argument  he  has  made,  and  the  Senator 
from  Dclavaie.  I  think  this  would  be  a 
positive  sici)  and  would  leave  a  tax  cut 
needed  to  stimulate  the  economy  with- 
out po.-ing  the  grave  dangers  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkans.Ts  has  already  so 
V,  ell  delineated. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seiiiitor  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  back  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  would 
like  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  with  the  understanding  that 
nur  other  spon.sor.  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  have  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  it  is  important  we 
look  at  one.  ar.d  only  one.  thing:  not 
what  effect  it  is  going  to  have  on  the 
deficit,  this  S8  or  $10  billion:  not  what 
the  alternative  is.  not  ;iiiy  one  of  these 
things,  but  we  .should  examine  it  the 
way  we  examine  any  other  expenditure 
here.  Is  the  expenditure  going  to  produce 
that  for  which  it  is  spent?  Is  it  going  to 
have  the  effect  for  which  it  is  designed? 
The  expressed  purpo.se  for  this  rebate 
in  economic  terms,  not  [wlitical  terms. 
the  exi)res.sed  purpose  of  this  rebate  is 
to  help  us  out  of  a  rece.-^sion  by  putting 
money  into  the  hands  of  consumers  who. 
o.>tensibly,  are  going  to  go  out  and  buy 
durable  goods  which  are  going  to  be  re- 
quired to  be  produced  by  employees, 
which  are  going  to  put  people  to  work. 
v.hich  are  going  to.  in  fact,  lessen  un- 
employment, which  are  going  to  Increase 
revenues,  and  that  is  the  cycle. 

If.  in  fact,  the  rebate  cannot  stand  on 
Its  own.  regardless  of  deficits  or  sur- 
pluses or  alternatives,  if  that  cannot 
stand  on  its  own.  then  it  is  not  worth 
expending  t^  to  $10  billion  It  is,  quite 
frankly,  as  simple  as  that. 

Every  economist  who  has  come  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  think, 
has  appeared  either  before  the  Budget 
and  or  the  Banking  Committees  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  I  have  heard  much 
of  that  same  testimony. 

Every  economist  afjrecs  at  least  on  one 
thing.  They  agree  that  what  the  con- 
sumer spends  that  money  on  and  what 
they  do  with  it  affects  the  relative  v  orth 
of  the  expenditure. 

I  v.ould  like  to  read  a  response  that  I 
had  when  I  said  to.  I  believe  it  was,  Mr. 
Greenspan — who  is  a  favorite  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  know — I  was 


saym-  that  I  thought  that  the  consumtr 
would  do  just  what  my  mom  would  do. 
My  mom  is  going  to  get  that  100  buck-- 
and  she  is  going  to  go  out  and  say,  Tm 
going  to  go  down  and  buy  a  new  tele\i- 
sion?  Im  going  to  buy  a  new  toaster?" 

My  mother  is  going  to  say,  "Hey,  look, 
the  electric  bill  is  up  40  percent:  tooci 
bills  keep  rising.  I  do  not  have  any  con- 
fidence that  inflation  is  under  control. 
I  had  better  take  my  100  bucks  and  nor 
pm  it  in  a  savings  account.  I  had  better 
slick  that  100  bucks  in  a  cookie  jar  so 
that  I  can  pay  for  the  increased  cost  of 
energy  and  the  increased  cost  of  food." 

I  .'■aid,  "Sir,  if,  in  fact,  the  money  i^ 
:-!>ent  in  that  way  which,  I  think,  it  wili 
be.  and  I  tliink  others  believe  it  will  be." 
and  it  was  admitted  here  on  the  flour 
that  it  probably  will  be,  "then  what  ef- 
fect would  it  have?  Is  it  wise  to  spend 
the  8."  and  we  were  then  talkin.L: 
S8  5  billion. 

The  response  of  Mr.  Greenspan  at  that 
time  was: 

Of  cour.'^e,  it  matters,  because  clearly  ii"  ii 
i--  .■^peat  on  food,  while  It  will  have  souit* 
obvious  eflect,  a  very  substantial  amount  oi 
tlie  production  of  the  supply  of  food  avail- 
able is  really  predetermined  in  a  much  Ion;^ci 
'line   frame  and  does  not   critically  alfe^^  - 

I  emphasize  that — 

Does  not  critically  aftect  In  the  first  stngps 
!>:  loa^;  the  level  of  employment. 

\Vf  i-.re  talking  about  employment. 
How  we  can  stand  here  on  the  floor  and 
just  through  a  wave  of  a  wand  spe;)(i 
$10  billion  for  something  that  everyone 
or  m.ni.v  i:)eople  are  coming  to  believe 
will  not  have  the  stated  effect  for  whicli 
it  is  designed  and,  at  the  same  time,  say 
things  like: 

"Oh.  we  cannot  subsidize  interest 
rates  for  purchases  of  new  homes  at  6 
l>ercpnt  because  it  will  cost  $600  million." 
or: 

"We  cannot  spend  money  on  the  pro- 
gram designed  by  the  young  Congress- 
man in  the  Hoase  who  said,  'Why  don't 
we  put  X  number  of  dollars  into  refur- 
bishing the  rail  beds  of  the  Northeast..' 
whicli  is  a  specific  project  which  will  pui 
Ijeople  to  work,  we  cannot  do  that  be- 
caa^e  we  will  spend  too  much  money.  ' 
and.  at  the  same  time,  we  say  tho.se  kind 
of  things,  we  turn  around  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  say: 

"But  $8.5  billion  will  have  some  eflect. 
$10  billion  will  have  some  effect,  ,so  we 
have  got  to  take  a  chance:  we  have  got 
to  move  forward  rapidly  and  with  new 
imaginative  programs." 

I  submit  to  you  there  is  nothing  imag- 
in  itive  about  this  program.  I  submit  to 
you  that  it  is  a  scatter  gun  approach.  It 
is  like  the  old  thing  to  throw  the  mud 
a.'^ainst  the  wall  and  some  of  it  is  bound 
to  stick.  Sure,  some  of  it  will  go  back  into 
the  economy. 

What  we  all  think  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  do  is  go  back  home  and  say. 
"Thank  God  I  do  not  have  to  run  again 
for  3  years,"  and,  "thank  God,  Senator 
BuMPLPs  does  not  have  to  run  for  6,"  if 
either  of  us  do  again,  because  if  you  go 
home  there,  you  go  out  and  say,  "Hey, 
folks,  I  do  not  want  to  give  you  back  200 
bucks,  or,  "I  do  not  want  to  give  you 
back  a  100  bucks,"  that  Is  a  lot  dif- 
ffrenl   from  going  up  and  saying.  "Vou 
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know,  I  am  concerned  about  you.  'We 
took  some  significant  tax  proposals.  'We 
did  not  just  treat  the  big  corporations, 
v.e  gave  you  your  piece,  too.  We  gave  you 
you  50  bucks  or  your  100  bucks.  " 

That  Ls  what,  it  seems  to  me,  much  of 
this  comes  dowoi  to;  that,  coupled  with 
a  frustration,  a  frustration  here  on  the 
floor.  People  I  have  spoken  with  private- 
ly have  said,  "Joe" — and  maybe  they  are 
iust  trying  to  patronize  me,  but  ^ey  say, 
"Joe,  maybe  you  are  right.  But  what  else 
can  we  do,  so  let  us  take  a  chance  and 
sijend  $10  billion." 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  about  taking 
a  chance  in  spending  $10  billion  on  this 
Instead  of  on  worthwhile  programs  like 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
has  proposed  with  regard  to  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
lias  iiroposed  with  regard  to  housing  or 
like  the  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  with  regard  to  the  rail  s.vstem.  In- 
stead of  targeting  that  money,  if  we  are 
foolish  enough  to  spend  $10  billion  on  a 
rebate,  do  not  think  the  folks  out  there 
are  that  dumb,  because  they  are  not. 
Tliey  imderstand  what  we  are  doing. 
Walk  out  and  ask  your  secretaries  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  the  100  bucks 
or  their  50  bucks.  Do  you  think  they 
are  going  to  do  what  the  administration 
suggested  and  some  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  suggested?  Well,  they  may  get  on 
a  plane  and  fly  to  Bermuda.  They  may 
go  and  buy  a  new  color  television  set. 

They  are  not  going  to  do  those  things. 
Besides,  it  is  sort  of  a  gratuitous  slap  to 
them  at  the  same  time  we  do  not — well,  I 
yield  the  floor.  I  have  said  more  than 
enough. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.   NUNN.  I  agree  with  what   the 
Senator  is  saying.  I  agree  with  tlie  thi-ust 
of  his  comments. 

Some  act  as  if  this  $8.2  billion,  or  the 
Senator  from  New  York's  program,  or  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota's  program  is  the 
only  spending  we  are  considering.  The 
mood  of  this  Congress  now  is  that  we 
are  going  to  spend  that  $8  biUion  by  re- 
bate, and  tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota's 
money,  and  then  spend  the  Senator  from 
New  York's  money,  and  then  all  the  other 
money. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  fix)m  Dela- 
\\are  was  arguing  in  the  alternative  here. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  to 
spend  additional  moneys,  but  rather  than 
to  cloud  the  Issue  as  to  whether  or  not 
anything  else  is  worthwhile,  or  the 
deficit  can  stand  it — the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  I  serve  in  that  same  Budget 
Committee  and  we  have  seen  the  renais- 
sance of  a  liberal  into  a  fiscal  conservative 
when  I  watched  thase  figures  come  up 
on  the  boai-d. 

I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  now  that, 
brother,  we  better  darn  well  be  looking 
at  where  it  is  coming  from  before  de- 
ciding where  it  is  all  going  to  go. 

But  so  as  not  to  confuse  the  issue,  I 
think  the  only  issue  before  this  body  is 
to  judge  on  its  own  merits,  separate  and 
apart  from  everything  else,  whether  or 
not  this  debate  will,  in  fact,  produce 
that  which  it  was  intended  for. 
Will  It,  in  fact,  have  any  Impact  upon 


the  unemployment?  Will  it  have  any  im- 
pact upon  constuner  confidence? 

I  submit  that  if  the  conclusion  reached 
by  my  colleagues  is.  No.  1,  it  will  not 
have  a  significant  impact  or  much  of 
an  impact  on  imemployment,  and  tw^o, 
it  will  not  do  much  to  rekindle  the  con- 
fidence of  the  consiuner,  then  my  col- 
leagues have  no  choice,  it  seems  to  me. 
but  to  vote  against  it  and  go  out  and  tell 
the  American  people  that  the  rebate  is 
something  that,  in  fact,  got  a  little  out  of 
hand. 

It  sort  of  reminds  me  of  whn.t  they 
formerly  talked  about,  they  w  ould  go  out 
and  out-seg  one  another.  Well,  now  they 
are  out-rebating  one  another. 

The  President,  $52  billion  deficit.  I 
thought  we  Etemocrats  would  come  along 
and  have  some  proposal.  How  about  that? 
We  came  out  and  came  up  and  decided  we 
would  out-rebate  him  because  we  thought 
he  was  getting  some  mileage  and  we 
would  out-rebate  his  rebate. 
What  effect  will  it  have? 
I  only  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
what  expenditm-e  of  $10  billion  is  going 
to  affect,  unemployment  and  or  con- 
sumer confidence? 

If  one  is  satisfied  that  it  will,  please 
by  all  means  vote  for  it.  If  one  is  satis- 
fied it  will  not.  do  not  vote  for  it. 

Apply  it  in  some  other  area.  Do  not 
spend  It,  do  whatever  one  wants  with  It. 
but  do  not  spend  it  if  it  w  ill  not  have  the 
designed  purpose. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Ml-.  BROCK.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  have 
been  fascinated  and  intrigued  by  the 
arguments.  I  am  very  supportive  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  most  about 
this  debate  is  the  point  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  with  regard  to  con- 
sumer confidence. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  wonder  why  there 
is  a  lack  of  confidence  now?  Maybe  we 
ought  to  start  listening  to  the  people  and 
ask  some  questions  about  what  is  both- 
ering them? 

I  do  not  think  Tennessee  is  that  differ- 
ent from  Delaware,  Arkansas,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  or  New  York. 

I  think  people  are  bothered  Ijecause 
they  sense  the  lack  of  leadership,  or  de- 
cision or  coherence  in  our  policy. 

I  think  they  sense  an  almost  desperate 
searcliing  for  answers  here  without  any 
coherence  to  the  answers  arrived  at. 

I  think  they  see  Congress  grasping  for 
every  straw  In  the  bucket  without  having 
the  will  or  the  time,  perhaps,  to  analyze 
them  to  see  if  they  have  merit. 

We  can  talk  all  we  want  about  expen- 
ditures versus  rebates,  but  I  tliink  the 
fundamental  question  we  have  to  ask 
om-selves — ^is  will  the  Federal  Go\'em- 
ment  do  the  Job?  At  what  price?  We 
are  talking  about  a  rebate  and  that  is 
all— wiU  it  be  effective? 

No  single  economist  that  has  made  pre- 
dictions before  a  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress has  said  that  this  rebate  is  going 


to  create  a  sui-ge  of  employment  in  the 
troubled  industries  where  people  are  out 
of  work.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  who  re- 
ceives a  $100  rebate  will  make  a  pur- 
chase— as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
said — of  a  color  television  .set,  or  an  auto- 
mobile, or  a  home. 

The  Senator  from  Minne.sota  says  thai 
we  have  got  to  get  this  thing  in  balance. 
We  do  liave  to  do  that.  We  are  all  in 
agreement  there.  Tlie  question  is.  who 
knows  when  the  string  will  snap? 

I  do  not  know,  I  really  and  truly  do 
not,  but  I  do  know  the  string  has  a  break- 
ing point  and  I  honestly  and  tnily  and 
deeply  feel  that  at  the  moment  we  are 
rushing  pell-mell  for  that  breaking  point. 
We  can  now  debate,  the  choice  between 
the  expenditures  and  rebates,  but  some- 
where in  this  Congress  we  have  got  to 
decide  where  we  draw  the  line,  where  do 
we  stop,  $10  billion  here,  $5  biUion  there. 
$6  billion  for  public  service  employment, 
another  $8  billion  or  $10  billion  for  hous- 
ing ? 

There  is  not  a  Member  tliat  does  not 
want  to  help  these  people  and  restore 
vitality  to  these  industries  and  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  But  where  do  we  get  the 
money?  Where  does  it  come  from?  And 
we  are  going  to  have  an  $80  billion  def- 
icit. If  we  want  to  rebate  $10  million 
more,  where  do  we  get  the  money? 

There  are  two  places  to  get  it- 
throiigh  the  Federal  Re.serve  System 
and  through  Federal  Government  bor- 
rowing authority.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  that  we  have  an  alter- 
native to  the  Federal  Government  bor- 
rowing money.  We  do  not  really  have 
to  borrow.  There  is  a  mechanism  within 
this  Government  where  we  do  not  borrow- 
in  the  true  tei'ms.  We  go  to  the  F^eral 
Reserve  and  sell  them  Federal  deben- 
tures. If  this  is  done  it  creates  money. 
The  creation  of  money  increases  infla- 
tion. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  do  that,  or  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  does  not  want  to  buy 
the  paper,  we  have  to  go  to  the  market- 
place. If  we  had  gone  to  the  market  yes- 
terday in  New  York  City  with  8.25  per- 
cent 15-year  Federal  bond,  the  result 
would  have  been  disaster,  catastrophe 
chaos.  This  has  happened.  When  the 
Federal  Reserve  came  in  with  a  15-year 
8.25  percent  issue,  tlie  whole  market 
went  to  smithereens.  The  bond  market 
went  crazy. 

Issues  selling  at  a  hiuidred  ended  up 
at  the  end  of  the  day  at  93.  'Why?  Be- 
cause nobody  can  compete  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  if  it  wants  to  borrow 
money. 

When  we  want  it.  we  fio  to  the  head 
of  the  hue.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  Nobody  can  compete  with  as. 

What  happens  when  wc  bo  now  $10 
billion  from  the  marketplace':' 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Surelv. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  \^hat  the  administration's  pro- 
posed size  of  the  proposed  rebate  was? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  administration's  re- 
bate was  about  $12  million. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I  thnnk  the 
Senator. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Senator,  I  am  not  de- 
fending the  administration's  position  ou 
Uils  particular  question. 

I  am  not  arguing  Uielr  case.  I  am 
tiying  to  present  tht  r.i>e  cf  my  constit- 
uents as  best  I  can. 

Gentlemfu.  '.vo  iiaic  Vj  look  at  this 
thing  honestly.  Tliere  i.s  a  limit  to  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  American 
people.  Tlie  money  hi^^  fo  con^.e  fiom 
fromeuheie.  sometime 

Where?  If  the  FtdcinI  Govermnent 
borrows  billioixs  of  dollars  in  order  to 
give  a  rebate,  people  have  to  buy  these 
Issues.  They  take  tlieir  money  out  of  the 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. There  Ls  much  ie..^  for  the  pur- 
chase oX  a  home.  There  ii-  much  k  -.s  for 
the  purchase  of  n  lefriyeiaior  for  the 
family. 

Where  Is  tlie  breakin-j  point?  I  da  iiot 
know.  I  really  truly  do  not  kno.v. 

It  Is  somewhere  les.s  than  the  antici- 
pated deficit  tliat  we  are  talking  about. 
That  is  why  the  Senators  from  Florida 
and  Delaware  got  my  attenion  on  thi.s 
point.  I  think  they  are  making  one  fine, 
sincere  effort  which  should  be  terrifying 
to  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country.  I  just 
do  not  imderstand  how  we  caimot  a^-^k 
oiu^elves  the  question:  Wheie  Pre  our 
priorities?  Wliere  doc.^  the  money  i  .nne 
from?  At  what  cost? 

Do  you  know  what  nuldion  co.st  the 
American  peopic  last  year,  the  average 
family  $100  a  niontii,  evei-y  month  all 
year  long;  $100  a  mondi  in  purcha.sing 
power  was  loi-t  by  Uie  average  famil;.-  in 
this  coimu-y.  Are  you  going  to  do  them  a 
favor  by  gi\ing  Uiem  a  one-time  $100 
rebate  that  continues  Uie  same  level  of 
Inflation?  Who  is  kidding  who?  Who  is 
being  hsul? 

The  family  is  -weating  h!-.e  the  dickens 
just  to  make  it.  jxst  to  stay  even.  WUl 
you  give  a  man  who  is  miempolyed  a 
rebate  instead  cf  a  job?  Come  on.  what 
have  you  done  fcr  him?  Who  i.'^  kidJiiir,' 
who? 

The  Go\eiiuaent  did  not  create  this 
economy.  It  does  not  make  It  go.  Ii  does 
not  give  us  the  fuel.  The  efforts  of  the 
American  people  are  what  sustain  this 
free  societ>— their  work,  t.helr  sweat, 
their  labor,  their  concern,  their  cur.  and 
their  intellect.  The  mental,  physical,  and 
spirlttuil  muscle.-?  of  himi.n  being.s  rre 
cut  there  trying  to  make  it.  What  hap- 
pens to  them?  What  hajjpens  to  the 
small  basiness  when  we  preempt  by  defi- 
cit debt  and  Federal  borrowing  all  the 
funds  In  the  marketplace?  That  Is  what 
deficit  means  All  the  funds  will  be  pre- 
empted by  this  Government.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  .small  busine.ssman  who 
wants  to  buy  a  few  more  items  to  stock 
ius  shelves?  If  he  cannot  borrow  the 
money  to  place  those  item.s  on  his 
.shelve^,  what  happens  to  him?  How  will 
the  economy  nm?  How  will  it  respond? 
How  will  it  come  cut  of  a  rece-siion  when 
20  out  of  21  jobs  are  private  enterprl.se 
Jobs — most  of  tho.sc  are  in  small  busi- 
ness— and  there  is  r,o  ability  for  tiicm 
to  acquire  tiie  working  capital;  or  Uae 
loans  to  pi-oduce  more  goods,  to  hii-e 
more  people,  to  create  more  sale*,  and 
to  get  the  country  back  02:  the  track 
again. 


Yes,  we  have  to  have  a  balance.  This 
.'imendment  is  the  first  step  in  trjing 
to  achieve  that  balance.  I  could  not  agree 
with  it  more.  I  am  grateful  for  the  efifort 
of  the  authors  of  this  amendment  and 
their  initiative,  and  I  am  going  to  .sup- 
port them. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
ior  a  comment?  I  feel  it  i^  tremendously 
iraixjrtant. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida had  yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  only  yield  for  tlie  purpo.se  of 
an  inquiry  to  which  he  expects  to  re- 
.>;pond.  If  he  yields  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, ho  loses  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question.  The  Senator  asked  where  was 
the  breaking  point.  I  would  hke  to  ask 
where  is  the  breaking  point  as  far  as 
the  dollar  is  concerned?  I  am  sme  that 
the  Senator  is  vei-y  much  aware  of  wliat 
:s  happening  as  far  as  the  dollar  is  con- 
cerned internationally.  We  have  comi- 
tries  like  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  who 
have  decided  that  the  dollar  is  not  of 
sufficient  value  in  e.xchanse  for  their  oil. 
I  tlunk  tile  Senator  realizes  they  have 
a-sked  that  they  be  paid  in  SDK's,  special 
drawing  rights.  I  would  csk  tlic  Sena- 
tor how  long  does  he  think  we  can  con- 
tinue on  in  this  position  where  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  supplying  us  with 
products  no  longer  are  willing  to  take  the 
dollars  as  a  valuable  currency  that  they 
V  ill  be  abI(^s^t)  bank  imd  depend  upoji  in 
tn?  future. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  an.swer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's Question.  I  feel  that  when  you 
asse^^  our  energy  crisis,  inflation  and  re- 
ce.ssiou,  the  result  is  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.  ITils  means  simply  that  we 
have  to  pay  more  dollars  for  the  essen- 
Ual  necessities  of  hfe  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding' oil,  bauxite,  and  oUier  absolutely 
( rucial  materials.  The  people  have  to 
pay  more.  This  devalues  current  dollars 
so  you  have  to  print  more  dollars;  In 
turn  that  means  you  have  to  pay  more 
(iolljis  v.hich  again  means  more  infla- 
tion. It  is  a  self-feeding  process.  A  'catch 
22  '  situation.  There  Is  no  stopping  imtil 
V,  e  excrcLse  the  poUtical  courage  and  will 
to  tell  the  American  people.  "We  are  not 
doiivj;  you  any  favors  with  u  rebate  Uiat 
does  not  strengtlien  this  economy." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senators  from  Ten- 
i-cssce.  Arkansa.^.  and  others  have 
brought  out  the  importance  of  havhig 
capital  available  here  in  this  country. 
Th.e  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  re- 
ferred to  that  in  his  recent  comments.  I 
know  lie  Ls  aware  of  the  great  problem 
V  f  jiave  as  far  as  retained  earnings  are 
conconied  and  tlie  necessity  for  the  busi- 
ness sector  of  our  economy  to  borrow 
money  for  expansion  pui-poses.  I  think 
t!i=f  Senit or  will  remember  .some  of  tlic 
fig'.aes  cited  by  Secretary  Simon.  Re- 
tained earni;!gs  in  1965  amounted  to  $20 
bilhon.  Eiiilit  yeai-s  later,  in  1973,  that 
fgure  v.;is  down  to  $9  bilJion.  A  short 
time  ago.  Mr.  Simon  has  revealed  that 
regained  earnings  f3r  1974  were  minus 
S\',  6  billion.  I  a.sk-  tiie  distinguished  Son- 
uUjr  from  Tennessee  that  if  this  down- 
ward trend  continues,  vkhat  can  tlie  busi- 
ness sector  expect  in  Uie  v.-ay  of  invest- 
ment capital — e  pecially  in  the  or.ergy 


area.    What   can   these   people   do  for 
capital? 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  does  not  accept  its  respon- 
sibility and  does  not  understand  the 
working.s  of  the  marketplace,  if  the  Con- 
gress continues  to  borrow  the  people's 
money  without  their  consent  and  take  it 
from  the  marketplace — and  I  do  not 
concern  myself  just  with  large  busi- 
nesses, a  lot  of  small  businesses  and 
individuals  are  in  great  trouble  now  for 
the  same  reason — again  if  the  Congress 
refuses  to  accept  Its  responsibility,  then 
we  will  soon  see  the  end  of  our  system. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  and  I  will 
expand  on  these  remarks  later  because 
I  think  it  Ls  important.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  comments. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  when  w? 
were  at  an  impasse  yesterday,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  to  break  the 
impas.se,  oflered  a  committee  substitute 
which  \Mi.s  forthwith  reported  to  this 
Chamber.  In  doing  it,  he  warned  this 
Senate  that  the  size  of  the  bill  was  then 
.so  lai-ge  that  he  planned  to  vote  no.  The 
majority  leader  planned  to  vote  no.  The 
siiie  of  the  bill  then  was  $29  billion.  After 
bucking  and  filling,  the  size  of  the  bill 
now  is  over  $30  billion. 

A  moment  ago  my  distinguished  senior 
tolleague  from  Florida  offered  an  at- 
tempt to  take  $10  blUion  off  the  size  of 
this  price  tag.  The  jimior  Senator  fro:n 
Florida  supported  that.  I  believe  that 
most  of  tiie  Senators  in  this  Cliamber 
are  beginning  to  concern  themselves  just 
a  little  bit  about  just  the  plain  size  of  the 
addition  to  the  deficit  which  we  are  j,o- 
ing  to  contribute  in  the  name  of  stimu- 
lus. This  Chamber  is  the  dellberati\  c 
part  of  the  Congress.  But  it  was  the 
HoiL^^e  of  Representatives  that  reported  a 
bill  out  that  was  no  larger  than  $20  bil- 
lion, and  we  are  $30  bilUon  and  climbing. 
To  this  beginning  Senator,  that  does  not 
seem  like  responsibility. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  tin' 
consumer,  but  it  takes  two  to  tango. 
What  about  the  producer?  Who  produces 
jobs  as  well  as  products?  It  Ls  the  pro- 
ducer. What  does  the  producer  need  in 
order  to  produce  jobs  and  products?  He 
needs  investor  confidence.  If  he  does  not 
have  it,  Lf  he  pulls  in  his  horns,  if  he 
chooses  not  to  invest,  the  jobs  are  not 
produced,  the  products  are  not  producea. 
and  with  the  absence  of  the  products  you 
do  not  lower  the  price.  If  you  have  a 
steady  demand,  if  you  do  not  increase 
the  supply,  you  cannot  lower  the  price. 
W^e  do  not  have  investor  confidence  in 
this  countiy  today,  for  several  major 
reasons.  One  maior  reason  is  that  peoplo 
who  would  invest,  as  oppo.scd  to  simply 
.squandering  the  money  or  putting  it  in 
tiie  maUress,  believe  that  tliis  Govern- 
ment is  not  responsible  in  the  trusteeship 
of  its  fimdj,  and  they  believe  that  b-ased 
on  evidence. 

What  good  does  it  do  to  i>ut  money 
into  tlie  stream  of  economic  income  by 
borrowing  it  out  of  thin  air  and  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  the  dollars  that  we 
han': — supposedly — back  to  our  tax- 
payers? It  not  only  does  no  good;  it  doe.s 
H  grciit  dt.1l  of  harm.  The  optimism  ihiit 
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we  felt  in  recent  weeks  by  reason  of  the 
interest  rate  coming  down  will  evaporate 
:is  quickly  as  the  interest  rate  stops  going 
f'own. 

Wlicn  the  OPEC  nations  state  that 
•hcv  no  longer  wish  to  measme  their 
price  by  the  dollar,  even  though  they  are 
locked  into  that  dollar,  that  should  tell 
us  something.  They  have  no  choice;  yet, 
They  are  seeking  a  way  out  of  using  the 
basic  unit  of  currency  in  the  world — the 
dollar. 

What  benefits  do  v.e  really  confer  on 
.-someone  of  limited  income  if  we  hand 
him  a  hundred  dollars  in  cheapened  cur- 
rency and  then  raise  the  price  at  the 
grocei-y  store  and  at  the  market  and  at 
the  hardware  store  more  than  the  hun- 
dred dollars? 

The  price  tag  on  this  bill  is  too  high. 
•An  act  of  responsibility  which  would  go 
further  than  the  dollars  in  restoring  the 
confidence  of  this  Nation  would  be  to 
adopt  this  amendment.  If  we  cannot  take 
this  money  off  this  bill,  whether  by  this 
nniendment  or  an  amendment  similar  to 
the  one  of  my  senior  colleague  from 
Florida  which  was  just  tabled,  or  some 
other  similar  approach  to  take  the  dol- 
lars out  of  this  deficit  that  we  are  about 
to  add  to  it,  then  this  Senator  will  have 
to  follow  the  sterling  example  of  the 
majority  leader  and  vote  "No,"  much 
as  this  Senator  wants  to  start  the  stimu- 
lus poing  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  deception  to 
take  away  more  than  we  provide.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN  and  Mr.  McCLELLAN 
addretsed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BuRDicK).  The  Senator  from  Aik.nsas 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pro-ident,  I 
will  try  to  be  rather  brief. 

It  has  been  my  expectation,  my  hope, 
that  I  could  support  a  tax  relief  bill 
within  reason  and  within  the  framework 
of  trying  to  provide  a  proper  and  a 
limited   stimulant   to   the   economy. 

A  httle  earlier,  I  supported  the  Chiles 
amendment  substitute,  hoping  that  we 
could  reduce  this  total  amount  to  what 
that  substitute  provided,  which  would 
he  some  .$10  billion  less  than  the  $30 
billion  in  the  present  bill. 

I  would  ha\'e  trouble  even  \oting  for 
a  bill  with  a  price  tag  of  $20  bilUon.  It 
seems  to  me  that  even  that  is  excessive. 
But.  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  a  $30  billion  bill  being  ex- 
cessive and  imwise  at  this  time. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas and  commend  him  highly  for 
having  presented  his  amendment.  I  think 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage,  under 
the  conditions  that  prevail  today,  not 
only  for  him  but  also  for  any  of  us,  to 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate— 
especially  those  who  hope  to  run  for  re- 
election some  day— and  say  that  we  do 
not  feel  that  under  conditions  that  pre- 
vail today,  a  rebate  of  $10  biUion,  out 
of  taxes  already  collected  and  already 
spent— that  we  will  have  to  borrow  the 
money  to  finance — is  a  proper  remedj* 
for  the  conditions  that  prevail  today, 

I  associate  myself  with  my  colleague 
and    the   distinguished    Senators    from 


Delaware,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia  and 
others  who  have  already  spoken  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  all  ti-ying 
to  do  is  to  give  a  stimulant  to  the  econ- 
omy. It  is  needed,  A  proper  stimulant 
can  be  beneficial,  can  be  helpful.  But 
this  bill,  with  a  $30  billion  loss  in  rev- 
enue, provides  an  overdose  of  stimulant 
which,  when  its  temporary  effects  sub- 
side, will  produce  an  adverse  reaction. 
It  is  calculated  to  rekindle  economic 
health,  but  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
accelerate  and  fan — the  flames  of  in- 
flation again.  Thus,  in  undertaking  to 
give  relief  of  $100  or  $200  to  the  low- 
income  people,  if  this  stimulates  infla- 
tion again,  it  will  immediately  wipe  out 
any  benefits  they  receive.  An  overdose  of 
a  stimulant  can  be  helpful.  An  excessive 
dose  can  prove  harmful  to  the  patient, 
even  fatal;  whereas,  a  proper  dosage  or  a 
proper  limit  can  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  force  and 
effect  of  this  temporary  and  excessive 
stimulant  shall  have  receded,  then  the 
patient  will  be  in  a  more  serious  condi- 
tion, by  reason  of  having  become  further 
addicted  to  hea%T  deficit  spending. 
Deficit  spending  is  now  so  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  revenues  that  it  is  becoming  in- 
tolerable and  unsustainable. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  all  we 
need  to  consider.  I  think  we  should  take 
into  account  what  else  is  happening  on 
the  expenditure  front.  Let  me  point  out 
what  we  have  already  done,  what  is  al- 
ready in  the  bill,  together  with  this  bill, 
to  try  to  deal  with  this  recession. 

We  have  already  enacted  Public  Law 
93-624.  urgent  supplemental,  which  pro- 
vides for  $2,750,000,000  for  extending 
Federal  employment  benefits;  $1  billion 
for  pubhc  service  job.s;  $249  million  for 
grants  to  States  for  unemployment  in- 
surance and  employment  services.  That 
totals  $4  billion. 

We  have  already  agreed  to  (Senate 
Resolution  61,  which  mandate:-  release 
of  $264  miUion  for  the  HUD  home  own- 
ership assistance  program. 

These  funds  are  intended  to  stimulate 
housing  construction  when  released. 

The  House  has  passed,  Mr.  President, 
House  Resolutions  241-246.  These  reso- 
lutions overturn  deferrals  of  over  $80 
million  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers- 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  construction 
program.  All  of  this  money,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  going  to  the  economy  and  would 
not  have  gone  into  it  except  for  action 
by  Congress. 

H.R.  4481,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Appropriations  Act.  has  been 
passed  by  the  House.  This  bill  provides 
for  $5.9  billion  of  money  to  be  expended 
to  help  alleviate  the  cm-rent  recession 
conditions.  This  bill  has  not  yet  been 
marked  up  by  the  Senate.  We  have  held 
hearings  op  it.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  bill  will  be  passed — maybe  not  for 
the  full  amount,  but  for  a  substantial 
pai-t  thereof. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  amiounced  this 
week  that  they  propose  to  initiate  a  $5 
billion  bill  known  as  the  emergency  local 
public  works  bill,  to  continue  the  fight 
against  recession. 
The  House  Is  also  moving  for\\  a rd.  ^fr. 


President,  on  several  new  housing  .-sub- 
sidy programs  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Senate  is  in  the  final  stages  now 
of  consideration  of  the  bill  before  us 
and  it  provides  for  up  to  $29  bilhon.  at 
least,  Mr.  President,  in  loss  of  revenues 
In  addition  to  the  broad  tax  relief  of- 
fered by  this  bill,  it  also  provides  selected 
antirecession  provisions,  such  as  tax 
subsidies  to  homebuilder.s.  special  aid  to 
several  large  corporations,  and  relief  to 
social  security  recipients. 

Senate  Resolution  69  will  be  -consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations soon  after  the  Easter  recess. 
This  resolution,  which  has  already  b°cn 
reported  favorably  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  by  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  and  Public  Works,  would 
mandate  release  of  over  $9  billion  of  im- 
pounded highway  funds.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  $2  billion  that  ha^•e  alroi'.riv 
been  released  last  month. 

Mr.  President,  the  combined  imjjf.i  t  of 
all  of  the.se  millions  totals,  together  with 
the  bill  pending  before  us,  o\er  533  bil- 
lion in  revenue  loss  and  increased  budget 
authority.  To  identify  these  amounts 
more  specifically.  $4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority has  already  been  enacted;  S.=i.9 
billion  Ls  now  pending  over  here  in  thf 
emergency  employment  bill;  %5  billio-.i  !.■- 
proposed  o\er  in  the  House  for  furlh-i 
local  job  programs.  The  $9  billion  fm 
highways  to  which  I  have  just  re 'erred 
Ml'.  President,  together  with  this  tax  bill 
that  is  now  befoi-e  us.  provides  for  about 
$53  billion  in  revenue  lo.ss  and  inf/ea.'"'] 
budget  authority. 

Mr.  President,  that  Ls  not  all.  Three 
vears  ago.  when  I  became  chairman  01 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  get  some  control  over 
expenditures,  in  an  effort  to  find  a  way 
to  make  reductions  in  the  budget  and 
hold  down  the  cost  of  Government,  wr 
initiated  a  procedure  of  submitting  to 
each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  part  of  the  budget 
over  which  those  committees  have  juris- 
diction and  asking  them  to  submit  to  us 
a  cemng  of  a  target  that  they  would 
undertake  to  meet  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
expenditures.  I  may  say.  Mi-.  President. 
that  that  has  worked  somewhat  favor- 
ably, but  not  with  the  fuU  results  that 
we  had  hoped  for.  But  we  have,  during 
tiiose  3  years,  reduced  expenditures 
imder  the  President's  budget  by  over  $1.5 
bilhon  in  regular  appropriations  acts 
We  have  been  able  to  do  that  partialh 
because  of  this  procedure  that  we  have 
adopted. 

I  may  say  in  passing.  Mr.  President, 
that  out  of  the  total  amount  exceedin^ 
.-515  billion,  over  S13  billion  of  thLs  amouni 
came  out  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense, the  subcomittee  over  which  I  pre- 
side. We  have  been  able  to  make  nu- 
merous cuts  over  3  years  with  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  hold  down  e.xpenditures. 

Now,  Ml".  President,  this  year,  recently 
when  we  divided  up  the  budget  requesi 
and  submitted  each  part  of  it  to  the  rele- 
vant subcommittees,  they  have  come  i-i 
with  their  ceiling  targets  and,  I^Tr. 
President,  I  am  not  criticizing  them,  but 
they  propose,  after  these  reports  are 
evaluated  and  the  totals  added,  ceilings 
that  total  $6668  billion  in  outla'-s  over 
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and  above  the  Piealdenfs  budget.  And 
that  does  not  include  the  significant 
impacts  of  two  bills  that  I  have  referred 
to,  the  Emergency  Employment  Appro- 
priations Act  and  the  tocaJ  public  works 
bill,  tliat  L-  now  propo^d  over  ni  the 
House.  These  bills  aje  not  fuilj-  a<;- 
counted  for  in  tlie  $6,668  billion  Increase. 
Mr.  Piesident.  I  say  that  this  $6,668,- 
000,000  is  tlie  amount  thct  the  suixoni- 
mittes  propose  as  a  ceiliiag  even  after 
ne  take  into  account  the  outlay  impact 
of  the  S5  billion  in  budget  authority  tiiat 
we  said  we  would  try  to  cut  again  from 
the  militaiy.  I  simply  am  pointing  out, 
Mr.  President,  what  we  are  doing  and 
what  Is  happening,  not  only  to  our  econ- 
omy, but  what  we  are  tiying  to  do  to  re- 
vive it.  I  am  also  pointing  out  what  i^ 
ha43peiung  to  the  fiscal  stability  of  our 
Government. 

iyJx.  President,  the  imp.ct  of  this  is 
going  to  be.  we  have  heard  some  argue 
here  just  a  minute  ago,  a  deficit  ap- 
proaching $3C  billion  to  $120  billion.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  ever  reach  $120 
billion.  Eut  if  we  take  S80  billion  as  a 
minimum.  Mr.  President,  that  is  $80  bil- 
lion more  that  the  Treasuiy  must  go  out 
and  borrow  in  addition  to  what  It  has  to 
borrow  continuously  to  finance  ti;e  pres- 
ent national  debt  tliat  we  have. 

Another  $80  biHion  will  cany  with  it 
some  $5  billion  plus  of  additional  interest 
each  year  for  this  Government.  It  is  just 
pyramiding  and  pyj-amiding. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  think  that  b\-  giv- 
ing a  $10  biUion  tax  rebate  in  the  face  of 
all  of  this  and  we  add  that  to  the  deficit, 
if  we  think  we  are  helpmg  the  people 
who  ai-e  going  to  be  the  recipients  of  it 
or  that  we  are  revitalizing  the  economy 
of  this  country  by  doing  it,  I  say  to  the 
Senators  that  in  my  judi;ment.  we  are 
sadly  mistaken.  We  are  simply  adding 
more  fuel  to  the  flames  and  bringing 
about  again  a  restoration  or  an  accelera- 
tion of  Infiatlca  that  will  consume — more 
tlian  consimie — every  benefit  that  the 
recipients  o:  these  rebates  will  derive 
from  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can  re- 
duce this  tax  bill  to  some  reasonable 
amount  in  tax  reductjons  and  give  some 
incentive,  put  It  on  a  sound  bask,  and 
try  to  keep  in  mind  that,  if  we  break  the 
Treasury,  any  beneiflts  we  give  the  recip- 
ients will  be  of  little  value.  The  erosion 
of  tiie  dollar.  Mr.  President — by  reason 
of  this  exorbitant  deficit  spendii^g — the 
erosioc  of  the  dollar  aioaie.  will  wipe  out 
every  dime  that  we  give  the  recipients 
here  as  a  rebate  benefit. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  my  dlstin- 
gulsbed  coUeagTies  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  If  it  is  adopted,  then  I  think  I 
can  give  farther  consideration  as  to 
whether  I  shall  support  this  measure  on 
final  passage.  But,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
existing  title  Is  retained  In  the  bill,  and 
w«  keep  a  bfll  before  us  with  a  loss  to 
the  Treasury  of  $30  bllHon,  I  cannot  In 
good  conscience.  Mr.  President,  support 
it  as  being  of  benefit  to  the  people  It  Is 
supposed  to  help,  or  as  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  my  country,  and  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  acaiu^t  it. 

Mr.  NUMN.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  tlie 
Senator  jrleld? 
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Mr.  McCLELLAiV.  I  yield  to  Uie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  what  I  think  is  an 
excellent  statement,  and  for  looking  at 
the  big  picture  and  disregarding  what 
all  of  us  know  ir,  the  popular  course  at 
Uiis  point  in  history. 

I  also  comroend  the  Senator  for  his 
ccntinued  diligence  in  tr>ing  to  prevent 
the  very  erosion  of  the  dollar  that  i.s  now 
talcing  place.  I  know  of  his  past  ai  lions, 
and  I  have  watched  him  closely. 

I  •ftould  just  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  agrees  that  those  who  are  going  to  pat 
tiiemselves  on  the  back  if  we  pass  a  $30 
billion  tax  reduction  bill,  and  go  back 
iiOiJie  and  tell  tlie  hard-working,  ordi- 
nary income  American  what  they  liave 
done  for  iiini,  11  in  the  judgment  of  tfie 
Senatoi-  from  Arkansa.s  they  had  better 
do  it  in  tlie  first  6  montlis  after  pa-ssage. 
because,  in  the  jud^rment  of  the  Senator 
froiu  Geort;ia.  after  that  first  6  months 
there  will  be  more  money  coming  out 
of  liie  average  American's  pocket  by 
rea.son  of  what  we  are  doing  than  wiU 
be  going  into  hi.s  pocket  b.\  reason  of  the 
tax  rebate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  completely.  Moreover,  the  dollars 
in  liis  pocket  will  purcha.'«  a  whole  lot 
le.'^s. 

I  commend  tlie  Senator  from  Delawaie 
on  the  excellent  statement  he  has  just 
made. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  compilation  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
i-elaUve  to  the  cost  of  each  of  the  vari- 
ous proposals  contained  In  this  measure. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  compilti- 
lion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  which  have  bec:i  modified  by  varl- 
oiis  ameudmeutfi  and  the  Mansfield  sno- 
stitute. 

(1)  Rebates  of  12";.  with  a  inasUnum  of 
S240  on  Individual  income  taxes — Cast  to 
Treasury— Approximately  f  10  billion. 

(2)  An  optional  tax  credit  of  »200  In  lieu 
f  f  the  present  t760  personal  exemption — 
Cost  to  the  Treasury— $8.1  billloD.  approxl- 
nuitely. 

(3)  BeducMon  la  Tax  Eate  for  1975  and 
1976.  This  temporary  reduction  is  In  the 
amo'int  of  1  ^;  for  the  first  four  tax  brack- 
et.'i. — Cost  to  the  Treasury— $2  billion. 

(4 1  Earned  Income  Credit— For  married 
workers  with  families  with  incomes  of  $4,000 
or  less,  a  credit  against  tax  in  the  amount  of 
no  more  th.in  $400 — Cost  to  Treasiury — .$1  7 
billion. 

<S)  Tax  credit  lor  hoD>e  piu-ctoase — For 
Individuals  purchasing  a  new  residence  a 
credit  against  tax  In  the  amount  of  6"^  of 
the  purchase  of  the  house,  not  to  exceed 
t2,000 — Cost  to  Treasury — $1  billion. 

(«)  Increaee  In  Inyesttnent  Credit — The 
Investment  tax  credit  wooid  be  aet  at  10 r: 
for  aU  buaLoess  taxpayen  (wltb  a  7%  rate 
for  utUlUes).  Then  would  be  an  optional 
i2'r,  for  taxpayers  so  electing  through 
December  31,  1975.  Tliose  so  ei«ctiag  would 
be  retjuired  to  place  a  pcrtiou  of  the  benefits 
obtained  under  the  12 1  plan  In  an  employee 
stock  ownership  plan. — Cost  to  Treasury — 
«4  4  btlllon. 

(7)  Increase  In  Corporate  Surtax  Ex- 
emptlon  and  Cbange  la  Baste  Tax  Bate — 
The  first  tSO.OOO  of  taxable  eatpont*  inoonw 
wotikl  be  taxed  at  l«'i   (as  opposed  to  cur- 


rent r.t:e  of  24,;  on  the  first  $25,000).  Otlicr 
rates  would  remain  the  same. — Cost  to  tlic 
Treasury— Jl. 9  billion. 

(8)  Increase  In  Earnings  Permitted  to  bi; 
iiecumulated  by  Corporation  Wiihoiit  Pe7aal;y 
la  li»crea«ed  to  $150,000  from  the  pri'st-i-.l 
$100.000. — Cost  to  the  Treasury — negligible. 

{'■)}  The  Tax  Credit  Available  to  Employers 
*h<)  hlje  Fi-dei-al  Welfare  recipients  is  ex- 
tended to  ufiji-.'iu&Uieso  emplojees — Crn,i  yj 
ihe  Tre,v5ur}  —negligible. 

(10)  Repe.il  of  Excise  Tax  on  Ci'r",;d:i 
Motor  Vehicle?;— this  would  eliminate  the 
10  fc  .cLse  tax  on  irvicks,  buc_'.s,  and  Trailers. 
It  is  curreatly  sclieduled  to  drop  to  5%  in 
1977. — Cost  to  tlie  Treasury — $700  million. 

(U)  Special  Payments  to  Social  Security 
lecipier.ts  of  *100,  to  be  appropriated  from 
general  liiud^. — CObi  to  the  Treasury—  $i 
billion. 

A\UNt)MK..NIt,    TUT    II.VVK    1  f.LN    ADontiJ 

(U  Holllngs-Kennedy  as  Modified  b.\ 
Bnrtle'i  Elimination  of  oil  depleLion  allow- 
ance r.ir  producers  of  over  2,000  b  d  or 
12.000  in  cf  of  natural  gas;  modification  oi" 
foreiga  tax  credit  and  tax  deferral  of  foreig.! 
profitK.  Revenue  gain  by  best  estimates  ol 
npproxlmatley  3.5  bUlion  dollars. 

(2)  Hunipluey  Amendment — to  extend  the 
delerrmeal  period  for  rel  iveb'nK'nt  in  rer,;- 
dences  lo  18  months  irom  ihe  carre.ii 
12  momh.":. 

(3|  Hurt  Amendment — limiting  the  critv. 
of  the  Committee's  loss  carryback  prwuio!!. 
ChrytJer  Corporation  is  ll\e  principal  benefi- 
ciary or  this  provlsilon.  Cost  $600  million. 

(4)  Tunney  Amendment — treating  child 
care  e.'i.pensas  as  a  deduction  on  an  optional 
•f.JO  per  month  tax  credit  if  the  care  Is  re- 
quUeU  for  gainful  employment.  Co-sl:  isll-T 
million. 

(Ti)  Domenicl-numphrey  Amendmen; 
creailng  tax  Incentives  for  inMalhii!;  home 
energy  consen-atlon  materials.  Cost:  Appr.  ;- 
iniately  .$750  million. 

(t)  Percy  Amendment  requiring  ;;ie  d  e- 
iat;  of  certain  fuel  oils. 

(7»  Javlts  Amendment  cxiend^n^  laieni- 
pii..  :iK-at  roiijervatioii  for  iho^e  eligible  tin- 
dt-r  the  1974  Emeri;rincy  tJnemployment  A  - 
Kir  an  pcJtiUi.jnal  3  months.  Coht:  $200  mil- 
lion. 

As  the  bill  p:e=cnt]y  stands,  there  ix  ap- 
proximately 1(132.36  billion  In  revenue  lot.*. 
Till-.  Is  ofl'oet  by  $3.5  billion  gained  as  a  resuli 
f>i  the  varlotis  oil  deoletion  amendmenis. 
Should  Senator  Bumpers  amendment  p.^s-. 
this  would  eliminate '*10  billion  !n  revcm-e 
loss. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piciident,  I 
\ield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mi".  President,  I  com- 
mend the  junior  Senator  from  Aikansa.s 
on  this  excellent  amendment,  and  I  a.sk 
tlie  Chair  to  call  me  In  5  minutes. 

Ml-.  Piesident,  I  believe  that  tlie  com- 
monsen-se  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
ha.s  fully  realized  that  this  is  no  time  to 
be  paying  rebates,  even  though  some  of  it 
would  come  to  them,  out  of  a  Treasury 
that  already  has  an  estimated  deficit  for 
this  year  of  more  than  $34  blUlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  It  Is 
nccessai-y  for  so  many  people  to  be  com- 
ing In  and  going  across  here.  I  just  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  make  a  point 
that  I  do  not  believe  has  been  made. 

I  believe  the  commonsense  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry  has  sen.'sed  the  situa- 
tion already,  that  even  on  Its  face  It  Is 
almost  rldlculoas  to  be  paying  a  rebate 
back  out  of  a  Trea«ury  that  is  already 
broke  to  the  extent  of  $34  blUon.  bx  a 
year  tiiat  will  end  in  3  mooths.  They 
MOW  tbe  tMct  that  with  the  prospect  of 
a  greater  deflclt  for  1916.  they  will  have 
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1 0  pay  this  money  back,  or  their  children 
will,  with  compound  interest. 

That  Is  exactly  what  I  believe  will  hap- 
pen. I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  get 
anything  for  this  $8  billion.  There  Is  no 
evidence  that  says  we  are,  except  the 
\eiT  slightest  kind  of  employment — far 
less  tlian  one-half  of  1  percent  help,  as 
I  have  understood,  on  employment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  alternatives. 
We  set  priorities  all  the  time  for  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  Federal  dollars. 
Then  just  the  last  2  weeks,  for  example, 
we  have  been  taking  proof  on  the  public 
works  projects  of  the  U.S.  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  We  have 
found  there  are  ongoing  projects  -jiow, 
with  contracts  already  let  and  the  work- 
men on  the  job,  that  could  be  stepped 
up.  Those  that  are  already  ongoing  nm 
anywhere  from  $400  million  to  $500  mil- 
lion. That  could  be  done  within  2  weeks 
to  3  weeks. 

Then  there  are  many  other  on-the- 
shelf  projects  that  are  ready  to  advertise 
and  to  get  into  motion  and  employ  more 
and  more  people.  We  are  compiling  the 
statistics  on  this  now,  to  show  how  many 
more  years  there  will  be  for  this  new  em- 
ployment. So  we  set  priorities.  We  make 
comparisons  all  the  time;  and  we  are 
getting  down  now,  to  some  commonsense 
here. 

Tlie  coimtry  is  in  bad  shape.  We  have 
got  to  meet  this  matter  of  employing  the 
unemployed,  but  there  is  only  one  way 
to  do  it.  if  we  are  going  to  be  practical, 
which  Is  to  employ  people. 

I  have  sensed  from  the  beginning  that 
this  matter  of  a  rebate  was  just  to  even 
up  the  score  and  make  everyone  satis- 
fied, like  the  appropriation  bills  that 
come  in  sometimes — there  is  something 
in  it  for  everybody.  I  believe  that  is  the 
nature  of  this  bill,  and  I  believe  we  would 
have  a  far  more  effective  bill,  a  cleaner 
bUl  and  a  more  honest  biM,  If  I  may  use 
that  word,  if  we  took  this  part  out  of  it 
with  a  clean  cut,  hold  future  hearings, 
and  I  further  believe,  Mr.  President- 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wUl  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  If  the  full 
membership  of  this  body  had  heard  the 
splendid  arguments  made  here  on  the 
merits  by  our  new  Members  in  this  body, 
who  have  been  long  and  patiently  study- 
ing this  matter  and  have  reached  this 
conclusion,  they  would  agree  that  here  is 
something  that  Is  not  going  to  do  the 
good  intended,  it  will  not  work  as  a  prac- 
tical matters,  and  it  ought  to  be  taken  out 
and  something  else  done. 

So  again  I  commend  these  gentlemen 
for  the  work  they  have  done.  We  will 
have  these  figures  in  here,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  says,  in  these 
appropriation  bUls.  maybe  the  first  of 
next  week,  if  we  stay  over.  Certainly  the 
proof  is  already  in— tangible,  definite, 
and  certain,  and  it  means  employment 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  are  sponsoring 
this  bill  and  my  distinguished  coUeagues 
who  hare  already  spoken  in  support  of 
the  amendment,  have  ably  and  well  pre- 
sented the  argiiments  in  support  of  the 


measure,  and  I  will  not  undertake  at  tills 
time  to  repeat  them,  except  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  and  for  the  record  that  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  in  almost  all  that  has 
been  said  in  argument  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

I  was  particularly  impressed,  as  the 
President  was,  when  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  he  could 
not  support  this  bill  or  the  bill  pending 
before  the  Senate  that  carried  such  a 
large  tax  reduction. 

Neither  can  I.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
understand  all  that  the  economists  say. 
But  I  make  no  apology  for  it,  because  I 
find  that  they  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves; and  I  do  not  know  whether  deficit 
spending  has  any  direct  relationship  to 
the  high  cost  of  money  in  the  private 
sector  or  economy  or  not.  but  I  beheve 
that  it  does,  and  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  think  that  it  does. 

For  that  reason,  if  the  Senate  should 
pass  a  tax  reduction  bill  carrying  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  $31  biliitDn,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  so  shakef  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  that  the 
bank  reserves,  which  my  distinguished 
colleague  f  ronji  Arkansas  says  are  higher 
than  they  have  been  in  7  years,  will  grow- 
even  higher,  because  the  people  will  lack 
confidence  in  our  system  and  they  will 
not  be  willing  to  invest  in  the  system. 

During  the  last  12  months  I  traveled 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles 
back  and  forth  across  North  Carolina 
talking  with  people  from  every  walk  of 
life,  and  I  can  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  believe  that  deficit  spending  and 
borrowing,  continually  borrowing,  by  the 
Government  of  money  to  make  ends 
meet  has  a  substantial  effect  on  the 
interest  rate. 

Maybe  I  do  not  understand  the  com- 
plexity of  the  system,  and  that  may  be 
a  virtue.  Mr.  President,  for  I  am  a  di- 
rector or  I  was  a  director  of  a  relatively 
small  rural  savings  and  loan  that  has 
only  about  $20  million  savings.  But  up 
until  the  middle  of  last  year  we  were 
continually  making  loans  for  new  homes 
in  my  general  area. 

But,  as  the  Government  continued  to 
borrow  money,  and  the  interest  rates 
began  to  grow,  our  savers  began  to  draw 
their  money  out  of  our  savings  and  loan 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  we  had  no 
money  to  make  loans  for  new  housing 
starts  in  our  general  area.  Even  the 
stockbrokers  were  calling  our  savers  and 
saying  to  them  that  they  were  putting 
together  large  blocks  of  money  to  invest 
at  much,  much  higher  rates  of  interest. 
Whether  or  not  a  $50  billion  deficit  or 
a  $80  billion  deficit  or  a  $120  bUlion 
deficit  will  cause  interest  rates  to  rise  or 
not  is  immaterial.  The  fact  is  that  the 
people  think  that  such  a  deficit  would 
cause  them  to  rise,  and  if  they  think 
that,  it  Is  going  to  have  that  effect. 

So  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
amendment.  I  hope  we  can  act,  and  we 
can  pass  it  and  assure  the  American  peo- 
ple that  this  body  is  acting  responsibly. 
I  have  heard  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  voted  for  various 
amendments  which  would  cost  the 
Treasury  billions  of  dollars  say 


Well,  the  conference  committee  ;»in  take 
this  out. 

This  bUl  v.ill  be  reconciled  in  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  confer- 
ence committee  will  substantially  reduce 
the  amotmt  involved  in  the  Senate  bill 
if  it  is  now  pa.ssed.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  American  people  will  feel  that  the 
Senate  has  not  acted  responsibly  fiscally. 
For  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  amendment.  I 
have  .said  to  my  people  on  statewide 
television  in  North  Carolina  that  I  did 
not  favor  rebates  and.  in  all  likelihood, 
I  would  vote  against  the  tax  reduction 
because  I  feel  that  the  economy  can  be 
best  stimulated  by  stimulating  housing 
or  promoting  new  housing  starts,  and 
in  many  other  ways. 

To  that  end,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
that  would  provide  $20  billion  for  new 
-liousing  starts  at  6  percent  interest.  I 
realize  that  the  likelihood  of  that  bill 
passing  is  not  that  great,  but  it  is  a  seed, 
it  is  an  idea,  and  I  believe  that  if  the 
Senate  would  move  as  hastily  toward  cre- 
ating new  housing  starts  as  we  are  now 
moving  in  this  bUl.  that  we  can  best 
stimulate  the  economy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  take  much  time  of  the  Senate.  I 
want  to  commend  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  debate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  provocative  discas.sion.s 
we  have  had  on  economic  policy. 

The  debate  also  reveals  the"  under- 
standable differences  that  responsible 
Membei-s  of  the  Senate  have  on  economic 
policy. 

There  are  no  absolute  remedies  and 
cures  for  our  national  iUs.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  really  can  say  positively  that 
the  program  that  he  may  embrace  is  the 
one  that  will  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults. We  are  all  groping  for  answers, 
and  we  are  attempting  to  bear  upon 
the  problems  of  inflation  and  recession 
what  knowledge  we  have  and  what  un- 
derstanding we  have  of  the  economic 
situation. 

I  would  like  to  put  the  proper  locus 
upon  my  concern  in  this  debate  My 
concern  is  the  deficit.  But  the  deficit  that 
I  am  most  concerned  about  Is  the  deficit 
that  is  taking  place  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  jobs,  in  Income.  In  production- 
a  deficit.  If  you  please,  that  >ou  see  re- 
flected in  the  unused  plant  capacitv  and 
it  is  that  deficit  that  has  precipitated 
and  produced  this  huge  Federal  budget 
deficit. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  T  won- 
der if  the  Senator  will  vieM  for  a  qiie'?- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  First,  may  I  sav  that 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  and  I  do  not  re- 
call anyone  who,  hi  such  a  short  time. 
In  taking  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  has  done  so 
much  constructive  work. 

There  are  many  questions  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  country  and.  I  think 
Members  of  the  Senate,  concerning  the 
failure  of  economic  predictions  during 
the  past  few  years  which  cause  a  great 
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deal  of  uiKcrtaiiitv,  and  there  i.s  meat 
concern  at  the  same  time  of  how  do 
we  continue  on  this  deficit  and  still  have 
Mich  a  large  tax  cut. 

I  wonder  ii  the  distm?ui>hed  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
would  pive  us  his  point  of  view  of  why 
we  need  a  .substantial  tax  cut  at  this 
tune. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  attempt  to 
do  that,  if  the  Senator  will  bear  with 
m?.  That  is  v. iiat  I  wish  to  iiddrc^s  my 
remarks  to. 

I  said  tliat  I  was  e.-spr;ii;;llv  concerneii 

about  the  deficit  that  I  see  in  the  Nation. 

Let   me  just   pinpoint   the  meaning  of 

that. 

First  of   all.   the  deficit   in   jobs,   not 

only  7  5  million  iob.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  w  ill  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  becaii.^e  I  think  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Con.mittce  is  '^.oiwx  to  tell  us 
j^  of  preat  imuorta; ce.  T*ure  i.--  .^fi  triiich 

confusion  as  to  the  nature 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  will  a.sk 
ti'.e  Senators  to  take  their  seats,  please. 
If  the  Senators  wish  to  converse,  please 
retire  to  the  cinakrooms. 

The  Sev.atoi  [luni  Minnesota  mav  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  RIBICOI  F.  There  is  Muh  confu- 
sion regarding  liie  problem  of  deficits, 
lack  of  jobs,  u-  derproduction.  their  re- 
lation.ship  with  one  another,  t.hat  I  do 
not  believe  v.e  can  addres.s  oiirsehes  to 
the,se  problems  unle.'^s  we  understand  the 
correlation  of  all  of  them.       ,^ 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  liiat  there 
is  no  one  in  this  body  who  is  more  quali- 
fied to  address  hmv-clf  to  the  inter- 
relationship of  these  ecoi'.omic  problems 
than  the  distmuui.-hcd  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  that  is  wiiv  I  believe 
v.hat  he  ha.-,  to  say  is  of  the  utmo.st 
importance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Presider.t.  let  me  say  I  can  only  do 
the  be.st  that  my  limited  information  per- 
mits me.  provides  me.  but  I  would  hke  to 
,iust  di.-^cuss  for  a  short  period  of  time  the 
situation  as  I  .see  it,  and  what  v.e  might 
do  about  it.  and  what  kind  of  treacment 
v.e  might  lend  to  our  (hflkulties. 

I  said  I  was  deeply  concerned  m  fact 
most  concerned,  about  the  deficit  that  I 
saw  in  our  Nation.  Tins  is  not  to  in  any 
way  downgrade  or  to  have  a  lack  of  con- 
cern about  the  deficit  that  I  .see  in  the 
Federal  budget.  But  the  deficit  that  I  .see 
13  7.5  miliion  yjeople  unemployed,  total- 
ly unemployed,  with  no  income,  unable 
to  pay  their  taxes,  unable  to  meet  tlieir 
bills;  on  top  of  that,  .3.8  million  who  want 
full-time  work,  who  are  working  less 
than  halftime  or  about  ha'.ftime;  and 
to  add  to  that,  if  you  will,  another  half- 
million  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  em- 
ployment market  becaase  they  have  be- 
come discouraged  looking  for  work. 

Tills  adds  up,  acco:\.ing  to  the  most 
reliable  estimates,  to  about  10.9  percent, 
almost  11  percent  unemployment. 

Added  to  this  is  a  drop  in  our  gro.ss  na- 
tional product  of  substantial  proportioas. 
a  drop  in  productivity  per  worker,  per 


man-hour,  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  plant 
capacity  of  tliis  country  is  not  being  ased. 
We  are  now  about  25  percent  below  our 
capacity  in  the  utilization  of  plant  and 
eciuipment.  and  everyone  know.s  when 
those  conditions  prevail  that  the  cost  of 
articles  produced  in  those  plants  goes  up. 
In  other  words,  lecessiuii  has  fed  inlla- 
tion. 

Theif  are  other  matters  of  deficit  I  am 
concerned  about.  For  example,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Presidents  Ollico  of  Man- 
a..imeiu  and  Budget  that  for  the  years 
1974.  1975.  and  1976  the  lo.>s  of  income 
due  to  unemployment  over  and  beyond  4 
peicent  \\\\\  be  aiiproximately  $600 
billion. 

That  is  $600  billioa  of  goods  and  .serv- 
ices not  produced  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced without  straining  our  plant  ca- 
pacity, without  having  an  inflationary 
impact  due  to  excessive  demand,  or  heavy 
or  unu.sual  pressures  upon  ihe  employ- 
ment, market 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  Will  th<,  S.nator  yield 
at  th;it  point .' 

Mr.  HU.MPHREY.  Ye 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  true,  if  we 
had  the  production  whicii  liiis  Nation 
has  a  capacity  to  achieve,  instead  of  run- 
ning governmental  Federal  budget  dfft- 
rits,  we  would  be  running  lY'deral  budget 
surpluses? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  The  Senator  is  ab- 
scilutely  right.  It  is  a  fact  if  v;e  were 
ui>:.M'atin'j  today  at  4  percent  unempljy- 
minl.  we  would  have  a  budget  surplus  of 
'i<12  billion  to  .SI 5  billion  If  we  were  ojier- 
atin:4  at  about  4  5  to  5  percent  unemploy- 
mt-iit.  we  would  have  a  balanced  bud'-:et. 
But  we  have  8.2  percent  unemploy- 
ment, plu.s  a  good  deal  of  underemploy- 
meiit  and  part-time  employment.  It 
should  be  noted  that  lor  everv  singl  >  per- 
centage point  of  unemployment,  we  lose 
about  $12  billion  in  revenues.  For  every 
single  point  of  unemployment,  approxi- 
mately sl2  billion  in  Federal  revenues. 

Now.  let  me  explain  again  what  I 
cop.sidfr  the  horrendous  deficit  in  this 
I  ountry, 

Accoi'ding  to  the  budget  estimates 
fiiven  us  by  ihe  OlTice  of  Budget,  between 
1974  and  1980  our  country  will  lose  $1,- 
500.000.COO.000  in  lost  income.  That  is  be- 
cause, again,  workers  are  not  on  the  job. 
tiiat.  is  because  the  plant  capacity  is  not 
being  used,  and  that  is.  of  course,  because 
consumers  are  not  able  to  purchase. 

So  I  see  that  the  great  need  is,  how  do 
we  decrease,  how  do  we  absorb  any  work- 
ers into  the  work  force?  How  do  we  get 
our  pl.^nt  capacity  back  into  production, 
and  h'jw  do  we.  in  otiier  words,  get  peo- 
ple to  work  and  to  produce? 

This  is  the  task  that  is  before  this 
Chamber  and  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Government 
alone  can  do  this.  But  it  is  my  judgment 
that  the  lack  of  continuity  of  policy  or. 
to  put  it  another  way,  the  mistake  in 
judgments  that  have  been  made  over  the 
past  years  on  economic  policy  liave  pre- 
cipitated this  tragic  recession  in  which 
our  coun'ry  find.-:  itself. 

Likewise,  those  policies  liave  aided  and 

abetted  the  double-digit  inflation  which 

v.as  the  fact  of  our  time  this  pas!  year. 

So  we  need  take  a  look  now  at  what 


Govi.-ninv.^nt  policies  can  do  to  alleviate 
the  pain  aaid  the  suffering,  to  Increase 
jobs  and  income,  to  put  our  workers  back 
on  the  job  and  to  utilize  our  plants  and 
ecjuipment. 

Once  that  is  done,  whatever  impact  it 
might  have,  that  immediately  starts  to 
ie(iuce  the  I-'ederal  Gov;?rnmenfs  deficit. 
It  immediately  starts  to  generate  com- 
mrrce  and  turn  the  wheels  of  indaslry,  it 
iinmediatcly  starts  putting  people  back 
on  the  ,iob  .so  that  they  can  pay  their 
taxt-s.  that  they  can  meet  their  bills,  and 
that  they  can  buy  the  things  that  \h<:\ 
u.^e  and  that  they  need. 

I  am  not  unconcerned  about  the  Go\- 
evnment  s  deficit.  I  do  not  like  either 
private  deficits  or  public  deficits,  but  I 
iinnk  we  have  to  l:;ke  the  choice  here 
L:t'.veeii  two  rather  diflicult  and  uoiia)j- 
l-v  i.hernatives. 

The  one  alternative  is  to  do  loo  litilf 
.ii'd  to  do  it  too  late  as  we  approach  the 
di  nen.nions  of  a  Federal  budget  deficit. 
That  is.  to  .some  people,  frightciiing. 
and  I  can  u;:dcrstand  how  people  feel 
ai'out  that  because  these  figurc.i  we  arc 
Hiking  about  today  are  enough  to  bog- 
'-le  the  mind,  .so  to  speak. 

But  here  we  have  this  deficit.  Wh.it- 
fvrr  we  wish  to  call  it,  it  is  1  irge — whetii- 
ci-  it  is  $65  billioti  which  the  administra- 
\\.y.\  now  idmiis  it  will  be,  or  the  S75  bil- 
lion the  Joint  Economic  Committee  said 
our  program  would  re-ult  in.  or  whether 
it  i.s  what  we  call  the  off-budget  deficit, 
which  includes  the  unified  budget  and 
those  other  items  like  Exioit-Imporl 
Bank,  the  Fannie  M^e.  the  Ginnie  Mae. 
and  a  number  of  these  borrowing  and 
lei.dirg  proL'rams  which,  if  added  into 
the  budget,  become  very  siznLie  items. 
The  off-budget  direct  loans,  the  Export 
J:n))ort  Bank.  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
iiiini.stration,  Rural  Telephone  Bank,  the 
Housing  lor  the  Elderly.  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank.  U.S.  Railway  Association.  En- 
\ironinental  Financing  Authority,  these 
are  the  .so-called  off-budget  items  and 
they  run  into  a  very  substantial  amount. 
In  fact,  for  the  year,  estimated  for 
fi  c.il  1975.  they  were  $20  billion.  For 
fi.st  (1  1976.  they  run  about  $14  billion. 
So  when  we  add  those  into  whatever 
biidgel  deficit  we  normally  look  upon  as 
budget  deficit,  the  figures  become  really 
very,  very  big  and  to  many  j,>fn;ylc 
alarming. 

But  the  answer  is  not  to  stand  here 
and  leel  we  have  ju.st  got  to  do  some- 
liiing  about  that  deficit  and  to  be  litci - 
ally  tran.sfi,xed  by  it  and  paralyzed  by  if.- 
meaning,  but  to  do  .something  to  uet 
at  it. 

Now.  the  simple  fact  is  that  if  wc  cut 
that  bi'dget.  as  some  people  have  recom- 
incndod.  we  are  going  to  precipitate  even 
11  cater  recession.  No  one  denies  that. 
The  adminLstration  does  not;  not  an 
economist.  No  one  comes  in  and  sa.vs  we 
li.  ve  to  slash  the  budget  because  to  do 
so  would  throw  the  country  into  an  cco- 
r.omic  tailspin,  the  consequences  of 
which  we  could  safely  predict. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  face  that  budget 
deficit.  We  know  it  has  to  be  financed 
and  we  have  to  ask  oiu'selves  how  we 
can  bring  it  under  control,  how  we  can 
f 'art  to  reduce  it.  Intei-estingly  enough. 
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and  almost  paradoxically  enough,  the 
only  way  that  we  have  been  able  to  de- 
sign thus  far.  insofar  as  governmental 
policy  is  concerned,  is  thjough  what  we 
call  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Now,  during  the 
comse  of  the  last  few  months,  the  Sen- 
ator had  before  him  economists  and  pri- 
vate individuals,  every  walk  in  life, 
Republican,  Democrats,  liberals,  con- 
servatives  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bankers. 
Mr.    RIBICOFF.    Middle-of-the-road, 
bankers,  industrialists,  labor  leaders. 

Cotild  the  distinguished  chairman  give 
us  a  resimie  of  the  thinking  of  this  large 
group  of  people  from  all  walks  of  Ameri- 
can economy,  what  their  advice  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  was? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  and  might  I 
add,  today  we  issued  our  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  in  that 
report  there  were  a  series  of  items  that 
were  supported  by  both  majority  and 
minority. 

The  basic  items  were  supported  by  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  a  large  temporary  tax  cut, 
including  a  rebate,  that  was  as  the  result 
of  our  hearings. 

Second,  a  substantial  increase — and  we 
have  the  figm-es  on  it — in  public  service 
employment. 

Three,  an  extension  and  an  increase 
in  imemployment  compensation. 

Pour,  a  housing  program  with  reduc- 
tion in  interest. 
Five,  an  expansion  of  money  supply. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Along  that  line. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  question  has  been 
raised  with  great  seriousness  by  a  group 
of  Senators  that  all  of  us  should  respect. 
I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  new 
Senators  that  have  come  to  the  Senate 
this  year.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever 
been  an  infusion  of  more  quality  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  than  represented  this  year 
by  the  men  that  have  been  added  to  this 
body. 

I  think  that  the  questions  they  have 
should  be  taken  very  seriously.  They  are 
close  to  the  people.  They  have  just  gone 
through  an  election.  They  know  the 
thinking  of  the  people  back  home.  What 
has  been  the  consensus  concerning  the 
value  of  this  so-called  rebate  to  get  the 
economy  going?  Is  it  useless?  Is  it  mean- 
ingful? What  role  will  the  rebate  play  in 
getting  our  economy  going  again? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  I  can  say 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  witnesses  we  have 
listened  to.  the  rebate  is  a  useful  part  of 
a  total  tax  reduction  package.  I  person- 
ally do  not  think  that  the  rebate  does  as 
much  good  as  the  kind  of  pennanent  tax 
adjustments  you  make,  such  as  the  tax 
credit  that  is  in  the  Senate  bill  and  other 
mea.sures  that  we  have  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
r.ance  Committee  bill. 

I  just  list  some  of  the  witnes.ses  that 
we  listened  to;  Mr.  Paul  McCracken.  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  years  ago  and  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Ad\isers  under  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower:  Dr.  Heller,  Dr.  Okim. 
Dr.  Houthaker,  a  very  famotis  and  what 


you  might  call  consei-vative  economist; 
Dr.  Ackley,  along  with  Merrill  Lynch, 
along  with  Leonard  Woodcock  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workere,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives that  came  in  from  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Each  and  every  one  of  them  said  the 
package  that  we  were  working  on  here 
in  the  Senate,  the  package  that  included 
the  rebate — and  they  emphasized  the  re- 
bate, itself — would  have  a  stimulating 
effect. 

I  think  there  is  substantial  evidence 
here,  as  was  said  most  responsibly  by  our 
able  and  good  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
that  there  is  a  public  opinion  poll  that 
shows  that  a  number  of  people  who  w  ould 
get  the  rebates  say  they  would  save  them. 
That  is  what  they  say  now. 

But  even  if  they  did,  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  total  economic  structure  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  must  admit  that 
the  rebate  in  and  of  itself  will  not  be 
the  answer  to  our  problem.  Anyone  who 
pretends  that  is  just  living  in  a  different 
world. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  had  a  gigantic 
gross  national  product  of  a  trillion  and 
a  half.  Siu-ely  $8  billion  is  not  going  to 
have  that  much  of  an  effect.  We  all  admit 
that.  But  it  is  part  of  a  large  package. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant thing  today  is  to  restore  the  peo- 
ple's confidence.  They  have  lost  confi- 
dence. People  who  are  in  need  of  certain 
articles  and  commodities,  who  have  mon- 
ey, are  not  spending  the  money  for  the 
reason  that  they  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

I  understand  one  of  tlie  recent  polls  in- 
dicated that  most  of  our  people  think 
that  we  are  drifting  into  a  depression. 

When  people  begin  to  lose  confidence 
in  their  Government,  when  they  begin  to 
lose  confidence  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, that,  of  course,  will  create  chaos. 
What  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  affirma- 
tively come  forward  and  do  everything 
that  we  possibly  can.  It  will  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  everything  we  do  is 
right,  and  not  everything  that  we  hope 
will  accomplish  that  result.  But  we  have 
to  do  somethmg.  With  most  of  the  econ- 
omists— they  are  not  always  right  and 
not  everything  that  the^-  think  or  say  is 
sacrosanct — the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
almost  unanimous  that  we  have  to  have 
a  large  rebate  in  order  to  get  things 
going. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has  put 
his  finger  on  it.  What  we  have  here  is  a 
package.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  estab- 
lish a  policy.  Once  the  people  of  America 
know  what  the  policy  is;  once  the  in- 
vestment community  knows  what  tlie  in- 
vestment tax  credit  is  going  to  be;  once 
the  utilities  know  that  they  will  have  10 
percent  tax  credit  instead  of  4;  once  the 
individual  knows  that  his  paycheck  each 
week  will  be  better  because  of  the  tax 
reduction;  once  an  individual  knows  he 
win  get  a  rebate  on  taxes  for  1974;  once 
the  ground  rules  are  established.  Mr. 
President,  I  predict  this  economy  will 
start  to  move  ahead  and  move  ahead 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  prophets  of 
doom  and  gloom  have  predicted.  There 


is  gi-eat  ability  in  this  economy,  but  the 
real  problem  has  been  no  one  knows  what 
the  ground  rules  are.  No  one  knows  how 
long  we  are  going  to  be  in  any  one  posi- 
tion. We  are  now  saying  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  a  tax  rebate  on  1974  income, 
a  maximum  of  $240.  Then  we  are  saying 
in  the  Senate  bill,  and  in  other  items, 
that  there  will  be  a  tax  credit;  there  will 
be  an  investment  tax  credit;  there  will 
be  a  housing  credit.  Tliere  are  certain 
things  tliat  are  being  laid  down  so  that 
the  investment  community  and  the  con- 
sumer community  will  know  what  is  go- 
nig  to  take  place. 

Again,  we  cannot  be  positive.  We  can- 
not be  .';ure.  But  I  will  say  one  tiling  we 
can  be  sure  of:  If  we  do  too  little  and  too 
late,  we  will  be  in  tlie  pit  of  economic 
despair  and  depression. 

We  have  been  proceeding  rapidly  to  tiie 
bottom  of  that  pit.  The  whole  country  is 
waiting  to  see  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
They  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  going  to  do 
about  the  economic  plight  that  affects 
this  Nation. 

I  would  remind  this  distinguished  body 
that  we  are  capable  of  financing  our 
deficit.  I  remind  the  Senators  here  that 
not  a  single  witness  who  appeared  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  from  any 
segment  of  our  economy  said  that  we 
were  incapable  or  unable  to  nnance 
a  deficit  much  larger  than  had  been  pre- 
dicted— deficits  up  to  $75  and  $80  billion, 
and  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  and 
more,  and  be  able  to  finance  it  without 
impinging  upon  the  needs  of  the  private 
money  market  or  without  raising  interest 
rates. 

It  will  necessitate  cooperation  from  the 
Federal  Resen-e  Board.  That  cooperation 
is  slow  in  coming,  Mr.  President.  This 
morning's  Washington  Post  earned  the 
story  that  the  supply  of  money  has  been 
increasing  at  about  seven-tenths  of  1 
percent,  the  annual  rate,  over  the  past 
3  months.  It  has  to  come  better.  That  is 
why  we  have  been  encouraging  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  take  a  look  at  the 
picture  that  is  before  us  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  fiscal  policy  which  we  are  at- 
tempting to  establish  here. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  dan.uers  in- 
volved here  in  deficit  financing.  That  is 
why,  in  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  we  did  not  set  any 
percentage  of  money  supply,  even  though 
men  cf  the  quality  of  Mr.  McCracken 
said  from  8  to  10  percent  is  what  the 
money  supply  ought  to  be  in  terms  of  in- 
creased money  supply.  We  have  simply 
said  we  wanted  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  become  a  part  of  the  team. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  for  1  moment,  please. 
Tlie  Chair  will  ask  the  members  of  the 
staff  who  are  here  by  unanimous  consent 
to  try  to  retain  their  seats.  If  they  leave, 
leave  by  the  side  doors  rather  than  the 
doors  closer  to  the  Chair  so  we  can  main- 
tain order  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I  thank  the  Ser.- 
ator  for  yielding. 

I  thin.:  what  is  troubling  mrny  of  us 
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i-;  the  problems  this  louiitry  laccs  are 
fiiffeieiit  from  the  problems,  economi- 
i  ally,  that  it  liued  in  the  past,  and  the 
oosslbility  that  solutions  which  may  have 
uorkeri  10.  20.  or  30  years  asro  nu\v  not 
woik  a^;ainst  :«.  new  .set  of  problems. 
Frankly,  what  I  finri  mo.st  di.sturbing 
about  the  argument  made  in  favor  of 
the  Senators  position  is  the  names  he 
refers  to  as  authorJtv.  If  there  is  any 
one  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
tiiose  names,  aside  Irom  their  credentials 
and  their  bacKLiround.  it  i.s  that  on  many 
occasions,  on  both  sides  of  the  economic 
.-pectnmi.  they  have  been  wrong.  Manv 
of  them  are  re^ficnsible  for  the  situation 
this  country  is  in  todiy. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  i.-,:  Did  the 
Finance  Committee  or  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Commitice  hi  or  te.siimony  from 
new  economists,  new  theorie.s.  people  wtio 
are  not  relyinu  on  past  solutions,  who 
may  hav  e  some  new  ideas  of  how  to  stim- 
ulate this  economy  and  accomplish  the 
result  that  all  of  us  wanf 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  the 
civ,iirman  ol  t:ie  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  said  repeatedly  to  the  staff 
of  that  committee  and  others.  "I  want 
to  hear  the  new  voices  in  America.  I  want 
to  hear  ne\\  ideas,  I  think  thi.-  com- 
mittee needs  new  ideas," 

But  v.hen  a  man  comrs  down  from 
Merrill  L\r.:h,  and  they  did  not  get 
vviiere  thev  are  by  being  stuffy,  stodev 
and  stoogy.  when  they  come  down  and 
testiTv  before  us  with  a  battery  of  young 
economist.s,  younger  than  Senators  in 
this  body,  and  .say  the  thinss  that  thev 
d:d    I  listen. 

Might  I  sav  that  I  do  not  con.-ider  a 
man  like  Dr  Okun  worn  out. 

I  do  not  iliink  there  is  a  brithter  mind 
in  the  American  economy  scene  than  Dr, 
\V'alt3r  Heller. 

Youth  does  not  nece.ssarilv  ^\\e  you 
vi.^dom.  Ir  uives  you  enthusia.sm  and  it 
Kives  you  vitality  There  is  no  .substitute 
ior  experience, 

I  tiunk  that  what  we  have  been  talk- 
ini,'  about  here  is  the  past,  in  many  areas. 
We  tried  tiie  public  works  route.  We  tried 
It  in  the  depre.ssion.  We  still  had  10  per- 
cent unemployment  in  1940. 

I  am  a  Ntw  Dealer,  I  believe  in  what 
Roosevelt  tried  to  do.  But  in  tho.se  days 
they  did  not  have  the  coinage  to  u.^e  the 
fiscal  stimulant.  They  used  budu'et 
deficits  but  not  the  ta.\  promam. 

What  hapiK'iud  in  1964?  That  is  not 
lont;  ago.  What  happened  with  re-pect 
to  the  Kennedv  ta.\  cut.  which  was  pas.sed 
at  the  tim?  of  President  Kennedy  and 
came  into  beinc  v  !ien  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  President?  We  had  a  SlL'  billion  tax 
cut.  wnich  in  todays  economy  is  about  a 
S25  billion  or  S^b  billion  ta.\  cut.  It  had 
♦he  hnmediate  effect,  within  a  few 
months,  of  stimulating  the  economy,  and 
the  increase  in  revenue,--  in  1  vear  wa> 
more  than  the  tax  cut. 

The  S30  billion  lax  cut  we  are  drscu.-.-- 
ing  is  about  the  same  kind  oi  tax  cut 
that  v.e  had  bai  k  in  l<jtj4.  Related  to 
the  gross  natioiirtl  product,  ii  is  2  per- 
cent of  the  gros^  national  product  of 
'.hi5  country. 

The  question  about  the  S30  billion  tax 
cut  is  not  whether  it  is  loo  big  but 
v.hetlipr  it  i^  too  little,  I  think  we  need 
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to  have  .-ome  daring.  We  need  to  do  some- 
tliing  else  but  figure  out  how  we  can 
.-imply  build  more  water  and  .sewer  jnoi- 
ecfs.  even  tiwush  I  think  they  are  im- 
poitant,  T  think  there  is  the  need  of  the 
mix. 

We  have  had  some  ol  the  brightest 
mind-  this  country  has  avaihible  on  eco- 
nomic and  finance  nolicv. 

Ml',  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  I  vield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  remarks  of  the  cliairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  ai:d  the  Seii- 
afor  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr,  P.-^stokf', 
The  S-'nator  from  Minnesota  is  entire- 
ly riHht  in  reviewing  some  of  tlie  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  earlier  period,  i^f^r- 
ticuJarly  in  the  early  1960's. 

In  January  of  1961.  we  had  a  7-percri;t 
i-ncmphiyment  rate  nationwide,  coming 
out  of  the  recession  of  1958.  As  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  understands  full 
well,  under  the  leadership  of  Walter  Hel- 
ler ..t.  that  time,  that  unemployment  was 
brought  down  to  3,5  percent.  This  was 
h\  1964,  and  this  was  prior  to  the  buildup 
in  Vietnam.  We  had  the  longc.  t  j-eriod  of 
economic  grow.h  and  price  stabilitv  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation,  We  liad  a  3  6- 
percent  increase  in  inflation  in  3  year.>. 
We  have  that  in  3  months  at  this  time. 

Not  that  we  )iave  to  take  everythint: 
that  Walter  Heiler  or  Art  Okun  or  Joe 
Peckman  have  to  say.  but  I  would  cliul- 
ienge  the  economists,  either  tl;c  youn;-er 
economists  or  the  radical  economists— 
r-nd  I  have  had  an  opportuni'v  to  ex- 
chanv?  some  ideas  with  them  as  well— I 
would  challenge  any  of  the  track  record - 
of  tho.se  individuals  with  th.e  predictions 
or  projections  or  perfornrmce  in  terms 
of  Ihi.-  particular  issue. 

I  am  a  member,  a  new  member,  of  ti;e 
Joint  Economic  Committee  I  feel  tluU 
the  case  that  has  been  made  about  the 
rebate  provi'-^ions  in  terms  of  early  action 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  tiiis  area 
is  cf  the  greatest  importance  and  con- 
sequence in  terms  of  the  total  package. 

Many  of  the  individuals  wlio  have  aji- 
pcared  before  tlie  Joint  Economi:-  Com- 
mittee urr/ed  the  House  and  the  Senate 
lail  year  to  have  a  .sB  billion  tax  cut. 
with  a  $6  billion  closinu  of  va.rious  tax 
looijholes.  The  Senator  fri.m  Minnesota 
was  a  co.-ponsor  of  that  propo.-jil.  We  de- 
bated that  issue  here  for  10  days,  and  it 
was  f  libustered.  We  listened  to  editorials 
from  tiie  Wall  Street  Journal  that  said 
this  Wiis  too  strong  a  medicine  at  that 
time.  There  were  a  number  of  people 
here  who  effectively  filibu.-tered  that  ef- 
fort, whicli  wa.s  co.sponsored  bv  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  a  bipartisan  effort. 
In  any  fair  analy.'^is  of  tlie  heariniis 
ve  hav,-  held  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  in  questioning  any  of  the.se 
economi.-ts.  they  said  that  if  Congress 
had  t.iken  the  action  last  year,  just  .S6 
billion,  the  greate.st  percentage  of  the 
problems  we  are  facing  in  our  economy 
at  the  present  time  could  have  been 
avoided.  They  make  the  ca.se,  I  think 
(onvincingly  .so,  of  the  importance  of 
this  front-end  effort  which  is  included 
in  the  rebates. 

I  have  a  gorxi  deal  of  respect  for  tho.-e 
V  lio  !:;ivc  offered  this  amendment  and 


iuv  Uii?i!  thou'jhiful  presentation  of  it 
to  the  SeiiMe,  But  I  do  feel  that  iliis  is 
an  extrenu.'.\  important  aspect  ol  the 
package  that  lias  been  devclDpcd.  and  1 
lio|>e  tluit  th'?  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  other-,  will  be 
maintianed.  It  is  an  important  a'peci 
for  the  leasons  that  hive  been  talktd 
about,  and  I  need  not  develop  it,  l  i,oi 
the  amendment  will  b::  amecd  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  tlu 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  I  yield. 
Mr,  BIDEK.  Mr.  President,  I  direct  my 
.L  marks  to  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
Irom  Mas.sachu.setts  and  .-^ome  of  the 
(•.>mmcins  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senatoi  fiom  Minnesota. 

Will  eiiher  Senator  tell  me  whether  or 
riot  the  rebate  is  iu.stificd  if,  in  fact,  peo- 
ple do  not  .sppnri  the  rebate  on  durable 
g03ds? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ye-..  I  wonlc!  inirl; 


M.',  BIDEN,  How? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think  dur- 
able gcocij  are  nece.s.sary  at  all.  Con- 
sumer goods  may  be  very  vital,  if  they 
spend  it  on  consumer  goods,  if  they  sijenci 
It  on  cneisry  and  food.  That  still  will  help. 
It  is  moncv  in  circulation,  and  tiiat  i.s 
what  ii  is  all  about.  It  is  the  money  get- 
ting into  circulation. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  have  heard  the  same 
economists  the  Senator  has  heard,  and  1 
have  not  lieaid  one  say  that.  I  have  not 
heard  one  say  that  if  the  money  is  spent 
00  tueigy  and  food,  it  will  have  the  stim- 
ulative etTeci  lor  which  it  was  designed 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  It  would  be  better 
served  if  ii  were  spent  on  other  things. 
But  what  is  needed,  .strangely  enough,  i^ 
spend. ng. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  agree  wholeheartedh 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me.  As  I  said  to  the  Senator  pri- 
vatel.v— and  I  say  it  to  him  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate— I  do  not  think  the  rebate 
is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  economic 
treatment  here;  but  it  is  part  of  a  total 
package,  and  ii  does  give  an  economi- 
.•■hot. 

Some  of  ihal  rebate  may  be  saved,  a- 
the  Senator  says.  But  much  of  the  sa\ - 
ing-  that  are  put  aside  like  that  are  ver\ 
temporary,  and  they  are  drawn  out.  Em  i; 
It  it  is  put  aside,  it  still  has  some  impat ! 
on  the  economy:  and  I  think  that  if  you 
lie  it  in.  it  makes  a  substantial  impact. 
The  only  question  before  this  bod.v- 
and  I  am  gouig  to  raise  it  again  aiici 
again— is,  I.-,  what  we  are  doing  big 
enougii?  Is  what  we  do  today  enough  to 
stem  the  tide  of  recession? 

Remember,  the  President  was  saying. 
up  to  Christmas,  that  we  should  have  a 
5  percent  tax  increase.  That  would  have 
been  an  economic  disaster. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ma.-sachuseiis 
piopeiiy  .said,  he  sponsored  a  measure, 
in  which  I  and  several  others  joined, 
which  offered  to  give  a  tax  reduction,- 
because  we  saw  tiie  recession  not  in  Jan- 
uai-y  of  this  year  but  last  year,  a.s  otlur 
Senators  did. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  was  also  on  the  Bud.jei 
Committee  and  the  Banking  Committee 
and  made  the  same  statement,  that  I 
did  not  think  a  balanced  budget  was  in 
the  best  interest.  But  the  Senator  from 
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Massachusetts  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Minnesota  talk  about  this  being  one  part 
of  a  package,  and  that  should  be  put  In 
lierspective.  It  is  a  third  of  the  entire 
package. 
Mr,  HUMPHREY.  No,  It  is  not. 
Mr.  BroEN.  In  terms  of  this  bill,  it  i.s 
$10  billion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  t-alk- 
ing  about  a  third  of  the  tax  package. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
w  hat  we  are  talking  about  right  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  economic  stim- 
ulus that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
js  talking  about  is  not  just  a  tax  pack- 
age. It  is  other  things,  things  we  are  try-- 
ing  to  do  in  the  housing  market,  on  which 
we  have  basic  agreement. 

Let  me  be  fair.  I  do  not  know  whether 
all  tliis  is  going  to  do  as  much  good  as 
we  hope  it  will.  But  I  have  enough  con- 
fidence in  those  who  have  been  advisers 
to  me  to  say  that  the  package  on  the 
tax  or  the  fiscal  side  should  be  accepted 
and  we  should  give  it  a  run,  because  to 
delay  or  to  have  it  too  little  is  to  waste 
it  all.  If  we  think  it  so  small,  it  will  do 
nothing,  and  all  it  will  do  is  to  lose  rev- 
enue. But  if  we  can  make  it  big  enough 
to  have  an  economic  impact,  it  will  gen- 
erate jobs,  it  will  start  to  cut  down  the 
Federal  deficit,  it  will  increase  the  gro.ss 
national  product,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
helpful. 

I  know  the  Senators  want  to  vote  on 
it.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 

candor.  My  concern 

Several  Senators.  Vote. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
one  time  tax  rebate — as  contrasted  witli 
permanent  tax  reduction — will  cause  a 
major  Increase  in  the  Federal  deficit 
while  doin.-?  Little  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. 

A  single  $100  to  $240  check  from  the 
Government  will  cause  virtually  no  one 
to  make  major  new  expenditiu-es  in  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  hit  hardest  by  reces- 
sion. Consumer  spending  patterns  are 
governed  by  long-term  exjiectations  of 
future  earnings — not  by  montli-to- 
month  fluctuations  in  income.  Consum- 
ers increase  spending  when  they  expect 
a  permanent  increase  in  income — and 
have  confidence  in  the  future.  But  witli 
over  6  million  people  out  of  work,  con- 
sumer prices  rising  at  a  rate  of  over  7 
percent  a  year,  industrial  production  de- 
cUning  at  a  record  rate,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  vastly  increased  rate  of  infla- 
tion under  the  President's  energy  pro- 
gram, few  liave  much  confidence  in  the 
future.  Instead  of  committing  themselves 
to  major  new  expenditures,  consumers 
will  use  iheir  rebate  to  pay  off  old  debts, 
add  to  their  savings,  and  attempt  to 
compensate  for  the  crippling  erosion  in 
incomes  which  they  have  suffered  as  a 
result  of  more  tlian  a  year  of  double 
digit  inflation,  rising  energy  costs,  es- 
calating utility  bills,  and  ma.ssive  unem- 
ployment. 

As  a  result,  tlie  rebate  v.lll  be  wasted. 
Instead  of  being  put  to  productive  use  on 
the  Nation's  burgeoning  public  problems, 
the  Treasury  will  be  drained  of  an  addi- 
tional 1^10  billion.  The  $10  billion  which 
would  be  spent  for  rebates  exceeds  by 


$2  billion  the  entire  sum  spent  on  Fed- 
eral programs  for  natural  resources  and 
the  environment  In  fiscal  1975.  It  Is  more 
than  six  times  as  much  as  we  are  spend- 
ing on  energy.  And  it  is  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  we  are  spending  for 
the  Nation's  entire  community  develop- 
ment effort. 

With  the  loss  of  $10  billion  in  Fed- 
eral revenues,  the  Nation's  collapsing 
railroads,  inadequate  healtli  care  sj's- 
tem,  and  deteriorating  cities  will  con- 
tinue to  be  starved  for  funds.  And  the 
Nation's  ability  to  i-eorder  its  spendinn 
priorities  to  deal  with  the  fundamental 
causes  of  inflation  and  recession  will  be 
further  impaired. 

Moreover,  with  tlie  rebate,  the  Federal 
debt,  already  at  the  astronomical  level 
of  over  $600  billion,  would  grow  by  an- 
other $10  bilUon.  When  combined  with 
the  other  pai-ts  of  the  tax  package,  it 
could  add  more  than  $20  billion  to  the 
current  Federal  deficit. 

The  result  will  be  increased  upward 
pressures  on  interest  rates.  The  depres- 
sion in  housing  and  the  capital  goods  in- 
dustries will  continue.  And  the  seeds  of 
accelerating  inflation  will  be  sown  for  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford a  $10  biUion  increase  in  debt.  It 
cannot  afford  to  waste  the  public's  pre- 
cious resources.  It  cannot  afford  to 
throw  away  fmids  when  its  other  press- 
ing needs  ere  so  great. 

This  futile  gesture  at  economic  stimu- 
lation is  misplaced  and  misconceived, 
and,  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Bumpers. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  very  learned  argument 
on  both  sides  of  this  question  for  the  past 
almost  3  hoiu-s,  and  I  do  not  think  many 
more  minds  are  going  to  be  changed  if 
we  proceed  any  further.  I  should  like  to 
get  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  on  this 
issue.  For  that  reason,  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-f  ICER.  Is  theie  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  amiomice  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovertm  .  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  P.^ckvvood', 
tlie  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens'  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr! 
Towrpi  arc  necessarilv  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Sen.ator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tafx)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  i^resent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oliio  'Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced  .u-as  52. 
nays  40.  a.s  follows: 


[RollcaU  Vote  No.  103  Leg.] 
YEAS— 52 


BaUf-r 

Orlffln 

Monloya 

Bayh 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Moss 

BenU 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bellnion 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Brooke 

H.ithawsiy 

Pasiore 

Csuuon 

Huddiest'iii 

Pearson 

C;vse 

H\imphrey 

Percy 

CharcU 

Ti'.ouye 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

.Ipf-ksou 

KaudolpU 

Craustoi'i 

.lu\its 

RibicotT 

CuUer 

Kenne<i.. 

S'-hweiker 

Dole 

Leahy 

■Scott,  Hn^U 

DoiUPliir! 

Ma^uusdu 

Stafford 

Eapleioii 

Mathii  ; 

i'laniey 

Foilg 

McGee 

Williiun.s 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Glenn 

Metcalf 

Gravel 

Moudale 
NAYS -a  (1 

Al  lOuv'.VK 

Innniii 

Mi-Cl  lie 

Allen 

CiHrn 

Mort^au 

Barlleii 

Ooldwaiei- 

Nann 

Bid  en 

Hansen 

Pell 

Brock 

Hart.  Gar.v  VV. 

Roth 

Buclclev 

Hattield 

Scot  t. 

Bumper:! 

Helms 

Williia\i  I.. 

Burdick 

Hollints 

Sparkniau 

B.vrd, 

HruBka 

Stennia 

Harry  P..  Ji 

'.    .Tohnstoii 

Stevenson 

Byrd,  Robert 

C.  Laxftlt 

Stone 

Chile,<! 

Long 

Talmadge 

Curti.s 

Maasnekl 

Thurmond 

Ei^.4tliUi;l 

McClellau 

Weieker 

NOT  VOTI.NC; 

—  1 

Benrs.-n 

Stevens 

Tower 

McGover'.' 

SvTnlnjj'on 

P;)clcwood 

Taft, 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Cliair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  teclinical 
amendment  to  an  amendment  adopted 
yesterday  by  the  Senate,  the  .so-called 
Cranston  amendment,  be  ui  order,  and 
that  the  necessary  technical  amendment 
be  incorporated  at  the  appropriate  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  This  has  been  cleared 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilhoiu 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  atreed  to.  as 
follows : 

On  page  23.  of  the  Hollings  amendnient 
in  section  103  thereof,  entitled  "Deuial  ot 
DISC  Beneiii.s  With  Respect  to  Energy  Re- 
.sources  and  Other  Products."  in  subsection 
(a)  thereof  strike  out  the  addition  of  a  nev 
.subparagraph  (D)  lo  section  932(.c)(2»  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

On   pa-ie  24.  line  9.  strike  'har- estini.". 


iEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Air.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  iulonnalion  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to  stay 
in  toniiiht  to  fini-sh  this  bill  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. I  realize  that  we  have  had  a  pretty 
difticnlL  week.  We  have  spent  a  lot  oi 
thue.  contrary  to  the  reports  emanatiiif,' 
from  tlie  White  House,  on  measm'es 
which  the  President  wants  considered  by 
Congress,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  White 
House  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate Cannot  consider  a  measure  of  the 
nature  now  pending  before  it  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representative;; 
and  refeired  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee here. 

Tor  the  information  of  the  Senate,  v.e 
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ri'nie  in  at  11  am.  on  Mondny  and  quit 
r>t  5:10  p  111.  On  Tuesday,  we  came  iji  at 

10  3'J  a.m.  aiid  quit  at  8  28  p.m.  On 
V,'cdr.e.-dAy  v.e  cuiiie  in  at  9:15  a. in.  end 
i.uu  at  8:54  p.m.  And  ou  Tiiur.'^day,  yes- 
terday, we  caiic  in  ai  9:40  c  \i\.  and  qiiil 
i.t  8:07  p.m. 

Todaj-  we  came  in  at  8  o'vlo.-k.  Hl::ost 

11  iiours  ago.  and  it  will  be  be:.  c,'i;d  12 — 

12  hours,  that  )■ — cciore  we  complete  the 
'>ij.=inc.ss  tonighr.  it"  we  arc  gomg  to  do  it. 

So  I  would  hoi:e  tlie  Senate  would  btar 
ihi3  iu  mind,  iiud  bo  prcpaieci  to  slay  as 
lontj  a.s  possible.  ;o  that  ve  can  late  up 
U)  our  respoii».ibil;i;es.  and— coptrui-j-  to 
tiie  report  ficm  tiv  area  witiiiii  llie  gates 
.surrounding  the  V.  hite  Hoa  e — prove  a< 
ut'  liitve  cuiiii.-t,;iily  duiiiig  thi.<  session, 
that  we  are  doing  (kw  job,  doing  it  to  the 
best  of  our  abilir\ .  and  on  tlic  v.hole  do- 
li'.g.  it,  wti!. 

l<.\  the  morning  ue  take  up  llie  ag^i- 
cullural  bill  imdcr  ;:  unanimous-consent 
agi-eement.  and  thr.l  will  be  rlic  pending 
buiine:>jj  wller  the  .joint  leoder-ship  hfl.< 
been  recognized.  IIc-x  tar  Tie  will  get 
uloati  with  it  I  do  uct  know,  but  at  lea.'^t 
we  are  going  to  ^tait  and  do  the  be.'-.t  we 
I  .in. 

Mr.  PASTORF  M;-.  Pir-irts-nt.  will  the 
Heiiator  vield.' 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  viev  f>l  that  bril- 
liant record  cf  tudurance.  I  wr.s  wonder- 
ing. Lnuamach  as  ue  iiavc  been  here  since 
8  oMock  this  morning,  if  we  ."^lay  here 
ao  matter  what  the  time  i-;  and  finish 
this  bill  tonight,  would  it  nor  be  more 
appropriate  lo  briiig  up  the  agricultural 
bill  on  Monday,  ond  we  could  s^av  here 
.nnd  finLh  this  bill  toni.vht  e. en  thou&h 
It  mean.^  2  o'clock  tomo'Tow  morning? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wi.sh  tlie  Senator 
i  ixim  Rhode  Island.  ".  ith  his  issuai  under- 
standhig.  would  give  ns  "if  benefit  of  the 
doiibt. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  ci\f-  *\  <■  Senator 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  coulJ 
I  t.sk — then  I  v.ill  >  ield  lo  the  Senator 
from  Florida — fir.-,t.  how  many  amend- 
ment.-- are  .^till  to  be  offered .'  Five,  maybe 
.six. 

I  yield  lo  iiie  Senator  fioni  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  ju^i  wanted  to  ask  tiic 
distingizished  leader,  my  understanding 
wa.^,  when  we  held  a  Democratic  Caucu.s 
and  said  that  we  would  stay  on  this  bill 
ujilil  we  finished  it,  and  we  would  not 
adjourn  for  our  recess  prior  to  the  time 
tiiat  we  finished  tliis  bill,  we  were  talking 
about  the  passage  ol  it.  and  many  of  us. 
based  on  that.  a£,ain  did  what  we  were 
goiiig  to  do  witli  our  schedules  or  left 
tilings  out.  and  thinking  that  once  we 
voted  on  the  bi'l  we  could  go  to  our  :e- 
spective  States  if  we  had  to.  knowing  wo 
woidd  com.e  back  for  a  conference  report 
if  we  needed  to  have  that  adopted  but 
still  we  would  be  able  to  leav e. 

Now  we  find  v.e  are  talking  about  tak- 
ing up  the  farm  bill.  It  ceitafnly  i^  an 
important  bill,  but  it  was  not  part  of  the 
tiuns.^  we  corisidered  that  had  to  be  done 
before,  and  c-o  many  of  us  again  have 
•stt  our  schedules  on  that  kind  of  basis — 
at  least  the  Senator  from  Flarlda  has — 
and  now  v  c  find  v.e  are  t  >ing  to  go  o\  er 


to  the  farm  bill,  and  probably  have  votes 
on  that.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  that  Is  con- 
trary to  what  we  decided  hi  our  caucus 
that  wo  would  do. 

Mr  MANSPrcLD.  Well,  it  Is  a  hard 
Question  to  answer  becau.s^.  a.s  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  fai-ni  legislation  was  not  dis- 
cussed at  the  Democratic  conference.  We 
did  co!itentrate  on  the  fa-t.,  and  we  did 
agree,  I  believe,  ir,fonnftlI.\ .  th;ii  we 
would  evn  stay  through  the  confeiencc. 
if  need  be.  on  a  call-back  basis  or  a 
come-bnik  b ^si- 
Mr.  CHILFS.  Yes  «.i  a  ca!I-back  basis. 
Mr.  M  ANSiTFLD.  Bv;t  tha:  v  ill  de;xnd 
I'll  what  happens  to  the  oonfeier-T  the 
It  -.gth  o:  time  entailed,  and  I  wo'ild  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Fionda  would  allcvv  the  leadership  to  Ko 
ahead  with  its  p!an.s  to  t*ike  up  the  asjii- 
f-ultural  bill  tomorrow,  which  is  of  vital 
significance     to    the     farmer.-,    cf    the 

NilT'Oii. 

I  do  not  know  how  lone;  we  will  be,  to 
te'l  the  Senator  the  truth,  but  there  will 
^e  amenum?nls  OiTered  and  there  will 
be  votes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  Pre.sident,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  .'  oic:  to  thf  Sen- 
ator froin  FloridH. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
i-^  one  Member  her«>.  and  certainly  if  the 
leader  w.^mts  to  do  tnat.  I  am  sure  that 
is  what  is  poing  to  happen.  It  seem.';  to 
rne  a.s  if  that  i-  again  contr„rv  to  what 
we  discu'-.sed  in  the  caucus  Hiid  what  we 
agreed.  It  was  important  ihi't  we  stay 
here  n^Hardlcfs  df  the  fact  that  we  had 
th"  recesses,  and  we  v.eie  going  to  stay, 
and  we  w.ere  not  goinr;  to  lea^e  prior  to 
tliO  ume  we  voted  ou  t^iis  bill. 

Based  on  that  again,  on  that  kind  of 
agreement,  that  is  what  we  were  going 
to  do.  and  that  is  where  I  trL^d  to  set 
all  of  my  kind  of  schtdidc  ba.sed  on  that. 

Mr.  MANSPIEILD.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yielci,  it  had  been  tlie 
Icadei-ship's  intention  to  have  the  Senate 
in  sesi,ion  Monday  or  Tuesday,  dei^end- 
ing  on  developments.  That  did  not  mean 
tliat  Senators  could  not  leave  and  come 
back  if  tiie  .situaii.m  warranted  it,  as 
might  v  ,"11  t-e  the  case  if  Hits  bill  goes  to 
conference  and  agreement  is  readied. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Piesiden..  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  mc  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  as- 
.sure  ihe  Senator  I  will  be  around,  as  far 
as  tliis  Senator  is  concerned,  and  so  far 
as  a  ^tv  people  are  concerned.  I  will  be 
glad  to  provide  a  pair  with  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  MAr;SFIFLD.  Let  me  assm-e  the 
Sen-ifor  tha*-  no  matter  how  he  votes  on 
the  agriculture  bill  I  will  give  him  a  live 
pair.  I  will  make  rh^t  deal  with  him. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presideni,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  \LANSF1ELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  the  majority  leader  will 
'•Kid.  th."?  farm  bill  that  is  now  reported, 
of  which  we  cannot  get  a  copy  and  liave 
not  .seen  as  yet,  has  in  it  an  ainrnlment 
that  was  different  from  anyth.ng  the 
Hoase  considered.  I  have  heard  about 
that,  and  understanding  tliat  this  now  Is 


comin-  on.  that  we  entered  into  a  unanl- 
moiL' -consent  agreement  without  ever 
knowing  what  was  in  the  bill  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  before  the  bjll  even  went 
to  the  coniimtfcp,  and  in  ouier  to  faring 
it  up  I  am  tuning  to  he  constrained  to  oHer 
a  Rient  many  amendments  that  will 
probably  take  tiie  farm  bill  over  more 
than  1  day.  and  there  will  be  many  v  jtc:^ 
a;id  many  live  quorums. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  the  wise  tiling 
ii  we  put  that  over  until  after  tlie  recess 
:Mid  tlien  tackled  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  the 
.■-Hme  itujition  would  cise  if  we  post- 
p  ned  it  r.rtil  alter  the  so-called  recess. 
1  like  the  Senator  from  Florida,  do  not 
lii.e  the  use  oi  rlie  word  "recess."  I  do  not 
con;;ioer  Saturdays  and  Sundays  oflf  ?s 
Ijeiiip  a  ITCP.S.S.  I  do  not  con;.ider  Holv 
Thursday.  Gixxl  P'riday,  Hoi.  Satun'av 
or  Eas'?r  Sunday  a^  brinR  a  recess. 

What  the  Senator  would  do  2  weeks 
from  now  he  would  do  tomorrow,  so  it 
that  is  t!ie  case,  let  us  face  up  to  it. 

Mr.  MO.SS.  If  tiie  Senator  will  yield. 
I'iiat  is  iK-t  .sc.  Wh.it,  I  would  do  U>mor- 
row  I  would  not  do  after  the  nonlegi.^la- 
tive  davs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  t!ic  Senator  can 
do  it  alter  the  nonlegislative  period,  he 
can  do  it  tomorrow  in  di-^cussicns  with 
the  chairman  ol  the  committee  ana 
(,tli'?r -, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr,  President,  will  th" 
.'V'r.i'.'.or  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ORL''FIN.  I  knew  the  inajorit. 
leader  i^tter  consulting  with  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  ranking  member  a) id 
chairman  of  tlie  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  .so  ;Orin.  did  get  a  time  limitation 
wjih  rt.spect  to  the  fprm  bill.  However, 
there  has  not  been  any  agicement,  as  I 
undd.tand  it.  tliat  it  will  be  brought 
up  tomorrow:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  has  been  an 
agreement  it  will  be  trought  up  and  be 
made  Uie  pending  business  if  this  bill  i> 
di-p>sod  of.  alter  the  leadcre  havT  b.^en 
r( .  o.i,ni/ed. 

Ml .  President .  what  is  the  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  i.-  llie 
'iider  of  procedure  that  the  agriculture 
hiU  H  R.  4296,  will  be  the  pending  bu.si- 
n<*:s  att';r  tiie  dispo.sition  of  this  pending 
leyisiat'cn  and  after  the  leaders  are 
ieco?niized  tomorrow  morning. 

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  also  the  fact  that 
tlie  auriculture  bill  was  just  reported 
today,  and  the  rei^ort  i.s  not  yet  avaiLible: 
is  tint  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  report 
is  available  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr,  CtOLDWATER.  With  all  due  rp- 
gard  to  tiie  majority  leader  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect,  would  it  be  possible 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  Democratic  Caucus 
rules?  (Laughter,! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  It  would  be  just 
as  possible  as  for  a  Democrat  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  Republican  Caucus  rules,  If 
the  Republicans  have  caucus.  I  under- 
stand they  have  lunches.  [Laughter.] 

Of  course,  the  figures  are  on  the  menu. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  do  not  need 
rules.  I  said  that  because  I  have  a  little 
feeling  that  maybe  the  caucus  rules  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  Senate  rules  and, 
if  so.  we  would  like  to  know, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  no.  This  is  not 
'he  H(/use.  !  Laughter,  i 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERTC.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  order  of  the  Senate  for  rec- 
u^iiiition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  ha.s  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Parliamentary  uiquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  oi  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  am  go- 
ing to  yield  the  floor  shortly.  I  do  not 
plan  to  call  up  my  amendment  that  I 
inlendtd  to  call  up. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OI    1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2166 1  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  in- 
dividual income  ta.xes.  to  increase  the 
low-income  allowance  and  the  percent- 
age standard  deduction,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  certain  earned  income,  to  in- 
crease the  investment  credit  and  the 
surtax  exemption,  and  for  ntlier  pur- 
po.ses. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  and  ATr.  BROOKE 
addressed  tlie  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mas.sachusett!>  iMr.  Kk-nnedyi  . 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  up  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pitsident.  may  I 
be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OP  FICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  have  a  par- 
Jiamentai-y  inquiry? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  he  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  many 
hours  ago  prior  lo  tlie  Bumpers  amend- 
ment tlie  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
asketl  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Bum- 
pers amendment  be  sub.stituted  at  that 
time  out  of  order  for  that  of  tlie  Senator 
Jrom  West  Virginia. 

This  morning,  when  we  began  a  list, 
I  put  my  name  on  that  list,  and  I  have 
v.aitcd,  not  so  patiently,  for  6  or  7  hours 
to  call  up  my  amendment,  and  I  tliink 
that  the  Chair  has  that  list  before  it 
and  tliat  the  list  would  reveal  I  am  next 
to  call  up  my  amendment. 

I  am  wondering  at  what  time  tliat  list 
w  ill  be  respected  and  I  will  have  an  op- 
ijortunity  to  call  up  two  amendments 
vhich  I  have  been  waiting  all  day  to 
call  up. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone  > .  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  advised  that  the  list  in  front  of  the 
Chair  does  not  even  Include  the  Senator 
]  rom  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  BROOKE,  Now,  I  want  to  know 
about  the  rules  tiie  Democrats  are  keep- 
ing, Mr.  President,  because  I  cannot  un- 
derstand. If  there  is  a  list  up  there  w-hlch 
had  Senator  Citrtis  and  then  Senator 
Brooke,  and  Senator  Curtis  decided  not 
to  call  up  his  amendment 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE  (continuing* .  And  I  was 
next  in  line,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Now 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
proceed:  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia asked  unanimous  consent,  I  did  not 
object  at  the  time  because  I  vvas  led  Lo 
believe  we  would  be  following  after  Mr, 

BUIVlPEKS. 

Now.  Mr.  Bumpers  has  concluded  and 
4  or  5  hours  later  the  Chair  tells  me  I 
am  not  even  on  the  li.'^t. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
this  Senator  took  the  chair  and  looked 
at  the  list,  the  list  included  Senator 
RoBEi^T  C.  Byrd  by  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  and  then  by  request  Senator 
Gravel.     Senator     Kennedy,     Senator 

ROTII. 

T»iat  is  what  this  list  showed.  There 
may  ha^e  been  a  previous  list. 
.  Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE  and  Mr.  KENNEDY  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  all 
events,  such  lists  do  not  bind  the  Chair 
and  the  Chair  has  to  recognize  the  Sen- 
ator first  on  his  feet  seeking  recognition, 
which  the  other  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  at  the  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
on  my  feet  at  the  time  the  Senator  fiom 
■*Vesl  Virginia  was  recognised  and  the 
other  Senators  w'ere 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  .  consent  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts 
be  recognized  and  I  am  delighted  to  take 
nij'  chances  after  he  is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres'- 
dent,  the  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  he  is  not.  This 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  reco'-- 
nized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Oh.  I  see 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  most  grateful.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
and  I  thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing 
me.  , 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  About  how  mucli 
time  does  the  Senator  think  he  might 
be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  \>.e 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Might  the  Chair  insist  the  Senators 
desiring  to  hold  conferences  should  retire 
to  the  cloakroom  or  somev.here  outside 


the  Chamber  so  we  can  hear  what  debate 
is  going  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committea 
on  Finance  is  correct  and  the  Chair  will 
a.sk  all  Senators  iii  the  aisles,  even  lead- 
ership Senators,  to  maintain  order  in  the 
Senate. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
linyuished  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
asked  me  to  yield  on  his  time  and  has 
asked  a  question  as  to  how  long  I  will 
takf;  on  the.se  two  amendments. 

I  e:^liect  iliHt  on  each  of  the  two 
amendments,  i  v  ill  take  one-half  hour 
apiece. 

Ml .  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Ml-.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  know  how 
lonu 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  56  minutes  remaininar. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  When  did  I W  the  4 
minutes? 

On  my  pailianientarv  inquirv? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Accoidins 
to  the  Parliamentarian 

Ml.  BROOKE.  I  want  to  get  on.  Mr. 
President,  before  I  lose  some  more  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  tax  reduction  bill  is  lo  return  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  American  people  so 
that,  in  turn,  their  purcha.ses  could 
stimulate  a  badly  sagging  economy. 
Since  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  Its 
original  thrust  has  been  significantly 
changed  in  one  respect:  It  now  places 
greater  emphasis  on  returning  buying 
power  to  those  in  the  lower  income 
biackets— those  who  need  it  the  most. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Co'-nmittee  for  ihe 
so-called  work  bonus,  which  he  devel- 
oped and  which  is  included  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  This  proposal  will  go 
a  long  way  to  providing  relief  for  work- 
ing Amehcan.s  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
income  .scale. 

There  is  an  anomaly,  however,  in 
title  II  of  the  present  bill.  Title  n  of 
H.R.  2166.  as  presently  written,  denies 
any  real  tax  credit  relief  to  those  work- 
ing families  who  are  eligible  for  AFDC 
and  SSI  benefits,  and  may  cause  them  to 
lose  their  eligibility  for  food  stamps  and 
medicaid  as  well.  The  tax  credit  which 
the  Government  gives  them  with  one 
hand  it  takes  away  with  the  other,  as 
their  Government  assistance  is  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  credit  received. 

I  would  emphasize  that  we  are  so 
punishing  only  those  poor  people  on  Gov- 
ernment assistance  who  work,  who  at- 
tempt to  better  their  own  and  their  fam- 
ily's lives.  I  cannot  Imagine  why  wo 
should  so  wish  to  destroy  their  incentive 
to  work. 

AFDC  families  alone  demonstrate  the 
unfortunate  effects  of  section  203(ci: 
3.3  million  families  receive  AFDC  bene- 
fits. Of  these  3.3  million,  almost  1.3  mil- 
lion heads  of  families  work  for  at  least 
some  part  of  the  year  and  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  present  provi- 
sions of  this  tax  bill. 

Under  section  402fa>  iT)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  in  determining  eligibility 
lor  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
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Uien,  die  State  aticacy  must  U-kt  .ntv 
comiderauon  any  other  ij'.come  which, 
unieiiii  &^e(.i;i<jdJiy  excluded,  would  ni- 
tiude  any  tax  credit  received.  Thus,  ihc 
40  perc«u-.  of  AIDC  lamily  head?:  uho 
wjik  would  be  dl.<'CL'ruj^ed  t.oni  work- 

Ill  iinoihcr  procra-n.  >Ut)iile:iK;ital  bC- 
I  ulty  income,  ehfibiiity  lor  fupple- 
aieiiiaJ  secuiuly  income  payment.s — aitl 
U)  aged,  bhnd,  and  di.->ablec! — is  deier- 
iiiined  by  the  State  taJtiiu  into  coiiaid- 
eratiou  all  earned  aiid  uiieanied  income 
except  that  spec'ifically  e>xluded  m  .sec- 
tion 16121  b'  of  tile  Social  Security  Act. 
That  tax  rebates  or  credits  are  to  be 
consideied  as  income  unle.-s  .■specifically 
fiempted  can  be  <.onclude<l  from  .section 
1612' oMo  I  v.luch  specificfilly  does  e.v- 
empt  refiuids  of  ia:<es  paid  on  real  prop- 
erty or  on  food  I  would  hjpe  that  the 
Senate  would  not  dicscourage  those  bimd 
.tnd  disabled  who  choose  to  work. 

Section  203(ci  of  the  Senate  version 
of  HR.  2166  .specifically  siate.s  that  the 
uix  credit  must  be  countea  a.s  income  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  eligibilit.v 
for  aid  to  famheft  wi:h  dependent  cliil- 
dren.  However,  it  is  clear  Uiat,  even 
wltl^jut  tiie  ?.i>ecUlc  liui^uage  of  section 
2031CJ.  tlie  tuK  credit  would  be  counted 
a*  mconae  foi  boih  AFDC,  aiid  SSI  re- 
cipients, and  thereloi-e  le^ult  in  a  i educ- 
tion of  liieir  ^lani.s. 

Thctee  who  purchajse  food  .stamps  and 
the  mrllion.s  on  medicaid  could  al^o  ha\f 
ttteh-  eligibility  for  the>e  programs 
Un-eaiened  or  ended.  Tneieiore.  what  we 
ai-e  talking  about  m  tlu^  bill  may  be 
more  than  ju.st  a  dollar-for-dollar  re- 
duction. For  the  ci'edit.  cinisidered  a.s 
iucocuL',  may  end  eli*,'ibiii:v  tor  any  cash 
assistance,  wliich  ni  turn  would  eiwi 
eligibility  for  medicaid  and.  in  .some 
States,  for  food  stainps. 

Section  203  <  c  >  should  be  stricken  from 
Hie  Senaxe  bill.  Lu  its  place,  tlie  amend- 
ment which  I  am  ofTering  contain-^ 
^,)eciflc  laiiguufje  ni.-;king  clear  that  any 
payments  made  by  rea.son  of  section  -13 
iJiaU  not  be  taken  into  account  a.s  In- 
come, receipts,  or  rei>ources  for  purposes 
of  determinin;^  tlie  eligibility  of  such 
individual  or  any  otlier  individual  for 
benefits  or  a^si^taacc,  or  tlie  amount  or 
extent  of  benefits  or  assistance,  under 
any  Federal  program  or  under  any  State 
or  local  program  financed  ni  whole  or 
in  pait  With  Federal  funds. 

In  conrlu^jou  I  would  emphasize  that 
UiiB  amendiaent  adds  nothing  to  the  cost 
of  this  bill.  It  might  prevent  some  reduc- 
tiODB  in  the  coKt*;  of  welfare — at  most 
$100  million.  That  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
In  this  bill  for  jxistice  for  those  -welfare 
recipients  who  are  trying  to  uork  and 
achJere  a*;  much  independence  a.s  they 
can. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  259  and  a.sk  for  its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
^^•ill  state  the  amendment. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUowk; 

llie  Seiiaujr  Irijm  Xlabtiachaiseus  (Mr. 
B£OOK.£)   proposes  amfudmeiit  No   2ili. 

Mr.   LONG     I    a/^k    it    be    read     Mr 

President. 
If  it  is  the  amendment  that  has  to  do 


wuh  section  203,  thai  Is  all  I  need  to 
know. 

The  PREeiDING  OFFICER.  Does  tlie 
SiMatjr  from  M:ii..sacliiisetts  have  an 
extra  copy  of  tiie  aniendLieiit  which  he 
<  <'  n  send  to  txie  desk  > 

Mr.  tROOKE.  I  did.  I  just  ^ent  ii  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V,  :ii  rejwrt  the  amendment. 

Tile  legislative  clerk  read  as  lollows: 

I.i  scrio-.i  203  of  lilt-  i)i:;  s'.nke  out.  Kub- 
.st'caon  (c)  and  Insert  la  lieu  thereof  the 
loijo.vl.ng  sulisecuoii: 

<c)  Ally  payments  niaUe  bv  jea-on  of  .sec- 
tion 43  oi  the  Inierua:  Rtveniie  Code  oi' 
I'04  shall  aot  be  takeii  iiiici  account  as  iii- 
mnie,  ;-eceipts,  or  reiources  for  purpose.s  ol 
determining  the  eligibility  of  .si;,  h  lndivlrl\ial 
cr  any  other  Individual  for  heuefi's  or  ns- 
t.;siauce,  or  the  amount  or  e.xtenl  of  oenefil-- 
or  assistanr-,  under  any  Federal  program  or 
under  any  Siaie  or  local  pro^rttia  tinanceU 
in    wh.ole    or    iu    p^.t    with    t'edernl    fund.-,. 

IWr  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pkvi>pd  to  loin  v  ith  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachii^etts  <Mr. 
B^ooKT.  in  introducing  this  amendment 
lo  the  T:  X  P^du'tion  Act  of  197.5.  HR. 
■2\i]6. 

La.s'  niglit  and  this  morning,  the 
\.ne;:c.!n  people  received  the  news  that 
the  Senate  w;'s  moving  forward  on  a 
incisure  to  provide  immediate  tax  relict 
for  va'iou.s  segments  of  our  badly  shaken 
economy.  I  am  sure  that  the  millions  of 
older  Americans  v.ho  receive  benefit.'. 
Cram  .social  .security,  railroad  retirement, 
and  the  supplemental  .security  income 
program  were  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Senate  adopted  a  measure  which  would 
grant  them  a  special  payment  of  $100 
tins  year.  This  $100  grant.  I  would  add, 
will  not  in  any  way,  adversely  affect  the 
level  Oi  benefits  now  being  received  by 
.social  security  recipients,  railroad  re- 
tirees, or  SSI  beneficiaries.  However,  the 
millior.;  of  v.orking  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled Americans  who  receive  benefits 
under  the  SSI  program,  and  the  1.3  mll- 
hon  working  Americans  who  receive  ben- 
eSis  from  the  AFDC  program  will  be  in 
for  a  rude  .i wakening  when  they  discover 
what  else  the  Senate  did  on  the  way 
toward  increasing  the  spending  power  ol 
the  American  people. 

In  fection  203 <c  >  of  the  Tax  Reduction 
Aft  of  1975,  which  allows  for  tax  credits 
for  the  American  people,  any  tax  credits 
awarded  to  working  citizens  who  now  re- 
leivc  benefit.i  under  SSI  or  AFDC  will 
be  counted  as  income.  The  net  effect  of 
tills  provision  is  that  those  In  our  popu- 
1. It  ion  who  would  benefit  most  from  a 
tax  credit  may  actually  end  up  being 
most  adversely  affected  becauise  their 
benefits,  either  881.  AFDC,  food  Etampe, 
or  medicaid  are  ba.sed  on  a  means  test. 
These  benefits  In  some  States  could  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  since  the  tax 
credit  count^ed  ns  income  misbt  artifi- 
cially elevate  citizens  beyond  the  current 
eliitibility  royuiremenUs  for  these  pro- 
brani:^. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senate  desires  this  emergeacy  tajc 
relief  measure  to  penalize  our  fieoior  citi- 
zens, or  the  blind  and  disabled  or  the 
beneficiaries  of  APDC.  The  amendment 
^•e  are  offering  at  this  point  win  allow 
the  Senate  to  make  it  clear  that  we  In- 
tend for  this  bfll  to  as.sM  not  only  our 
depres.sed  economy  but  also  those  most 
."-everely  affected  by  this  recession. 


In  u.  ief.  this  amendment  provides  that 
tax  credits  made  possible  by  section  43 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  tx>t  be  taken  into  account  as  in- 
come, receipts,  or  resources  for  puiposes 
of  determining  the  eligibility  of  such  in- 
dividual or  any  other  individual  for  bene- 
fits or  assistance,  or  the  amount  or  ex- 
tent of  benefits  or  a.ssistance,  under  any 
Federal  program  or  under  any  State  or 
local  program  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  Federal  funds. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  asne^d- 

MU'ilt. 

M'\  LONC?.  Mr.  President,  kiiowirx 
th-^^L  Senators  me  anxious  to  vote  on  these 
me-.fstuos.  T  am  poing  to  use  a  proceduie 
ul  trying  to  speiik  no  more  than  tlie 
^lKin>or  of  nn  amendment  speaks  anci 
mjve  to  table  an  amendment,  and  theii 
if  the  motion  to  t.^ble  fails  to  carry.  I 
will  be  willing  to  consider  any  addi- 
tional speeches  Senators  want  to  make. 
I  do  think  that  we  ought  to  try  to  give 
the  Senate  a  chance  to  express  its  \iew.- 
on  tiie.-^e  various  amendments  raihei 
than  ijerniit  the  debate  to  go  on  and  on 
v.iien  muuy  times  Senators  know  pretty 
much  what  il.ey  want  to  do  about  the 
mutters.  I  do  not  know  any  other  wa> . 
s.T.ce  I  have  been  unable,  so  far,  to  ob- 
tain the  iinanimous  consents  to  vote  thut 
I  liave  been  .seeking. 

Mr.  President,  this  particular  amend- 
ment reflects  the  very  warm  feeling  thot 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ha-, 
toward  all  those  who  are  poor,  who  seem 
to  eet  the  worst  of  it  in  this  society,  and 
I  commend  him  for  that.  He  has  always 
shown  a  great  interest  in  the  less  for- 
tunate. I  believe  that  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  has  had  gi-eater  compassion  for 
those  who.  at  least  from  the  income  point 
of  view,  are  the  least  benefited  In  our 
society. 

I  regret.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  un- 
able to  support  the  amendment.  It 
would  provide  that  ppyments  under  the 
refimdable  earned  income  credit  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  income  for  welfare 
purpo.:,es. 

One  of  the  puiposes  of  this  provision 
for  a  refundable  tax  credit  on  earned 
income,  which  is  directed  to  those  in 
low-income  brackets,  is  to  help  these  peo- 
ple to  have  enough  income  so  that  the> 
would  not  have  to  be  on  welfare. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  le- 
Quire  that  we  disregard  that  income. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  more  rea.'soa 
to  disregard  all  the  money  paid  out  of  the  " 
Federal  Treasury  to  a  citizen  than  there 
is  to  disregard  all  tlie  money  he  eai-ns. 
Under  our  welfare  laws,  depending  upon 
the  various  regulations,  the  State  is  al- 
ready required  to  disregard  certahi  work 
expenses.  In  some  States,  that  disregard 
is  very  'iberal.  In  addition  to  that,  tlie 
Stale  mu-st  disregard  the  nist  $30.  A 
State  cannot  even  look  at  that  ia  deter- 
mlnlnfi  welfare  eligibility.  They  are  re- 
quired. In  addition  to  that,  to  disiesard 
one-third  of  all  addition  il  earnings.  Mr. 
President,  that  Is  a  very  liberal  disi-fgard 
requirement  in  present  law. 

We  have  at  least  three  provisions  in 
this  bill  right  now  seeking  to  >jptp  jteople 
move  from  a  state  of  dependency  Into  a 
slate  of  Independence.  "We  seek  to  help 
give  these  people  with  children  an  ad- 
vantage in  getting  a  job.  We  provide  a 
20-iJercent   tux   credit   to  employers   to 
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help  make  it  advantageous  to  employ 
people  in  that  situation.  We  provide  this 
\  ery  provision,  the  earned  Income  credit, 
for  the  low-income  workers  with  families. 

We  provide  a  more  liberal  child-care 
arrangement  imder  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment than  has  ever  been  voted  in  the 
Senate. 

But  we  do  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  earned  mcome  credit  is  income  and 
it  should  be  regarded  as  income.  One  of 
its  main  purposes  is  to  encourage  people 
to  find  employment  and  to  make  their 
income  adequate  so  that  they  will  not 
need  to  seek  Federal  and  State  help  and 
live  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

There  are  some  other  things  Involved. 
It  would  be  possible,  if  the  amendment 
were  to  be  agreed  to,  that  someone  would 
actually  seek  to  move  on  to  the  welfare 
rolls  so  they  could  get  the  benefit  of  this 
earned  income  credit  and  disregard  it 
and  receive  welfare  payments  as  well. 

We  hope  to  encoui-age  them  just  to  the 
contrary,  to  take  a  job  when  that  job  Is 
available  to  them.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, both  the  Senate  committee,  which 
has  considered  this  on  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent occasions  and  has  felt  that  this 
should  be  regarded  as  income,  as  well 
as  the  House  committee,  feel  that  the 
credit  should  be  considered  as  income. 
I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  should 
be  so  considered. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  move  that 
the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  time  on  the  rollcall  be  limited  to  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add 
Senator  Mondale  and  Senator  Biden  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  259. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Beki- 
sen)  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symingtow)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fm-ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
ScoTx),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  Uie  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
irom  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is,  absent  dtie  to 
ilhiess. 

I  f mther  anuoimce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeafi  50, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 
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Allen 

Oara 

McClure 

Baker 

Gienn 

McOee 

Bartlstt 

Grlffln 

Mclntyre 

BcUmon 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Bumper* 

Hartke 

Morgan 

Byrd, 

Haskell 

Moss 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hatha  wai 

Musklc 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.Helms 

Nelson 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Nunn 

Chiles 

Hrueka 

Proxmire 

Church 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Siennls 

Domenici 

Leahy 

Stone 

E«.stland 

Long 

Talniadge 

Paniiln 

Magnusou 

Thurmond 

Fobs 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Ford 

McClellau 
NATS— 40 

Young 

Aboure/k 

Gravel 

Peaiiou 

Bayb 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Pell 

Beall 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Percy 

Blden 

Hatneld 

Randolpli 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Riblcoff 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Scott.  Hufeii 

Case 

Javits 

.■Sparkman 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Siafford 

Crannton 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Mathias 

Weicker 

ISoIe 

MetTAlf 

W ill  Ian. s 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Gold  water 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTING 

-9 

Bentsen 

Scott, 

Taft 

Brock 

WUliam  L. 

ToT;er 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Packwood 

Symington 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  my  modified  amendment  to  H.R. 
2166. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
cannot  modify  an  amendment. 

The  'PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment  being 
modified? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection Is  heard. 

The  amendment  Is  not  in  order  unless 
lyiad  been  submitted  prior  to  cloture. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    172 

Ml'.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  172. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
lollows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BaooKE)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
172. 

The  amendm«it  Is  as  follow^ : 

On  page  67,  line  3,  strike  out  "Subpart" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(a)  IH  OEmKAL. — Subpart". 

On  page  67,  beginning  with  Hue  6,  ^^trike 
out  through  line  23  on  page  61,  and  in.serc 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 
"Sec.  44.  PuBCHASE  OF  Priis-ci>>le  Residence. 

"(a)  Im  OKifXBAi.. — In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual there  is  aUowed,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount  equal  to  92,000  If  the 
taxpayer  purchases  or  constructs  a  prmcipal 
residence  for  use  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(b)  PsoPEWT  TO  Which  This  SrmoN 
Applies. — The  proTlMons  of  this  .section  ap- 
ply only  to  property — 

"(1)  the  construction  of  whi^^h  comnn^ntf  ? 
before  September  13,  1975, 

"(2)  which  has  not  been  o-'cupled  ')efore 
March  18. 1976,  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  property  ilic  construc- 
tion of  which  commences  after  March  12, 
197B,  aequlred  by  the  taxpayer  u  tiU  prln- 
eipaa  reddenee  within  ISO  cteya  after  tlie 
date  on  which  sueb  construction  is  com- 


pleted, but  111  no  event  later  than  March  13, 
1976. 

"(C)    lilAUXATION. 

"(1)  Cost  op  acquisition. — NotwlthsU.iid- 
Jng  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  the 
amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a  credit  un- 
der sub.sectiou  (a)  shall  be  reduced  by  20 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  the  co.st 
of  acquisition  of  the  property  (a£  deier- 
lulned  under  .section  1034)  exceeds  J45.000. 

"(2)  Mahbied  iNnuTDCALs. — In  the  case  of  a 
Inisband  and  wife  who  file  a  Joint  return 
under  sbctiou  6013.  the  amount  specined 
under  paragraph  (1)  applie.s  to  the  Joint  re- 
turn. In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual  til- 
ing a  separate  return,  paragraph  (1)  "-hall 
be  applied  by  sub,-^tltutlllg  '$1.0Cii'  ior 
•■ri.OOO'. 

"^3)      CEBTAI.SJ     OTHEB     TAXPAYERS. In      I  h<i 

case  of  individuals  to  whom  paragrapii  1 2  i 
does  not  apply  who  purchase  a  single  prin- 
cipal residence,  the  amount  of  the  credit 
aUowed  under  subsection  la)  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  such  Individuals  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  but  the  sum 
of  the  ivmouuts  to  such  individuals  who  bliall 
not  exceed  s-2,000  with  re-pect  to  that  reti- 
dence. 

"(4)  Minimum  sizt. — No  amount  shall  >ie 
allowed  as  a  ciedit  under  .subsection  (a) 
lor  the  purcha'-e  of  any  property  which  lails 
to  meet  such  minimum  standards  aa  tin- 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment prescribes  with  resjject  to  mtniii.uiji 
noor  space  per  dwelling. 

"(5)  M.AXiMt.'.\i  CBEDrr. — The  credit  allowed 
by  hubsection  (a)  to  a  taJtpayer  slialj  m't 
exceed  $2,000  for  all  taxable  years. 

"(dl    Dkhnitions. — For    purposes   of    this 

.s^-Ctlull 

•■(1)  Pri-ncipal  besidente. — The  ic'rm 
•principal  resldei:ce'  means  a  principal  re  i- 
dence  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1034), 
and  includes,  without  being  limited  to,  a 
single  family  structure  or  a  residential  unit 
in  a  condominium  or  cooperative  hotislng 
project,  but  does  not  include  a  mobile  honi'- 
or  a  houseboat. 

"(2)  PxmcHA'iF:  —The  term.  piir'-ha-t-' 
means  aiiv  acquisition  of  propertv,  but  onU' 
If— 

"(A)  the  property  Is  not  acquired  frn.'ii  a 
person  whose  relationship  to  the  person  ac- 
quiring it  would  result  in  the  disallowance 
of  lofcses  under  section  267  or  707(b).  (buv 
in  applying  section  267ib)  and  (c)  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 267(c)  shall  be  treated  as  providing 
that  the  family  of  an  Individual  shall  in- 
clude only  his  spouse,  ancestors,  and  lineal 
descendants),  and 

•*(B)  the  basis  of  the  property  iu  I'av 
hands  of  the  person  acquiring  it  le  not  lic- 
termlned — 

"(i)  iu  whole  or  in  part  by  referean-  ;  > 
the  adjusted  ba.sls  of  such  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  from  whom  acquired,  or 

"(11)  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to 
property   acquired   from   a   decedent). 

"(e)  RKCAPTtmE  FOR  CtBTAIN  DlSlOM- 
TIONS. 

"(1)  In  genekal. — II  the  taxpayer  dispobei 
of  property  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of 
which  he  claimed  a  credit  under  subsection 
(a)  (referred  to  In  this  oub.sectlon  as  the 
'old  residence')  at  any  time  within  36  months 
after  the  date  on  which  he  commenced 
occupying  it  as  his  principal  residence,  then 
the  tax  Imposed  under  this  chjipter  for  the 
taxable  year  foUowlns  the  taxable  year  dur- 
ing which  such  dtopoeltion  occurs  Is  in- 
creawd  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  per- 
centage of  the  amount  aUowed  as  a  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  the  old  residence  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  amount  of  the 
credit  aUowed  for  the  purchase  of  the  old 
residence  by  a  (fraction  not  greater  than  1 
cent  and  not  less  than  zero)  the  numerator 
of  which  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  amocnt 
detenntned  by  subtracting  the  cost  of  acqui- 
sition of  property  wblctt  qualifies  9M  a  new 
reeUlenc«    vinder    section    1034      from    the 
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nuiouut  .tcelvcd  from  the  (li^po-.-Uiou  o;  the 
ultl  residence  and  the  denoniiuator  of  which 
!&  tiu-  anioimt  received  for  the  old  resldPnce. 
I-V'T  purpose.-;  of  this  p!irLii;r.\pl>..  the  cct  ct 
:'c<lui.-ition  of  any  property  a.-qiiired  bv  the 
l:i\pHver  more  than  12  niomho  after  the 
month  i:i  '.vhKh  di.^pos)LK>ii  of  the  old  re-i- 
d-nue  ua5  made  sh.ili    be  trt.ued  as  /era. 

"(2)    Death   or  owner;    cAsr\LTy  loss. — 
I  he    provisions    of    parn^nipli     (I)     do    net 

ilI>plV — 

"(A>  to  a  dit-positiou  made  •■ii  ai-cfiiuit  of 
the  death  of  any  Individual  hming  a  U-giil 
ur  equitable  interest  in  the  old  residtiire 
occurring  during  the  36-mon'h  period  to 
•.vhich  reference  is  made  'inder  such  p.i  - 
graph,  or 

'  (B'  a  di-nositlon  of  the  old  ri-s:den..e  n 
if  it  ;«ub.=tantiallv  or  cmpletely  de.--tro-,ed 
by  a  ca^ualtv  described  in  section  1CD(c)  iTti 
or  compulsorily  and  involunlai  ilj  convertfci 
(Within  the  meanini;  of  set  Utm   I0j3(a»). 

■'lU  Election  To  Ai'Pi.v  Cr.r:t.ii  to  Vt.\ - 
cfDiNG  TrAR — At  the  election  of  the  tit\- 
p.iyer  (made  at  such  time  and  in  .such  rni.n- 
ner  as  the  Secretary  or  hi?  deV^.i'e  pr;  'Tiiie; 
by  regulations),  the  credit  (»!lotved  mider 
.sub.<ection  (a I  for  any  tuxnt^ile  yepr  shrxll  be 
alli.wed  as  a  credit  r>eainst  the  tf.\  impo.iCd 
by  this  chap'er  for  lh»>  orer^divi-  taxable 
>ear  ". 

•'  1  o )  Spf.cml  Rfl  ES  — 

Hi  Rejv^-O  Of  rf;ruiT  in  »  \i  t  si  of  i.t.\iiH - 
iiY. — Section  6401(h)  (rehiiint;  to  e\ces^ive 
credits)  Ro  amer.Jed  by  .section  203(;mv1i 
of  this  Act.  l.s  anienck-fl — 

(A)  by  In^ertine  "44  irt-lr.tlnp  u.  pi.rcTiase 
of  princioal  residenrei  "  be'orp  •r.'-itl  cr.7 
Ibi":  and 

i.Bi  by  stri'.iin^  out  "Hiid  \-i"  :ui(l  ji  ..liUii;* 
ill  liiu  thereof    "43,  and  44". 

(2)    ASSLS.SMENT   .NUTHuRM  i    for.    Oi.  "f.^r  MfO 

Cfii-DiT. — Section  6201(a)(4)  (reliaing  to  as- 
sessment autliorlty)  as  amended  '.  .'■et  lion 
lb)  (2)   of  this  Act,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  43"  in  ;i.e  t.'ptioii 
'if  such  section  and  inserlin^  iii  I:eii  thereof 
43.  or  44";  and 

iB)  striking  o-jt  "or  .section  \A  (lelaiinf 
'o  per^:oniil  exemptions)  '  unci  in-.ertuig  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "secfion  43  (re- 
lating to  per? mal  e.xemption'*) .  or  .section 
44  (relating  to  purih:ise  of  pti-i'lp^i!  re-i- 
(Icnce)  ". 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Ml.  Pitsideut.  ^P'.cial 
\veek.s  ago  I  introduced  S.  948.  the  Home 
Purchase  Incentive  Act  ot  1975.  That  bill, 
w  hich  was  reterred  to  llie  B.inkiUK  Com- 
inittee.  seeks  to  reduce  the  current,  un- 
precedented rntc  of  uneniplo.-inent  in  the 
cotijitruction  trades  an(i  to  promote  eco- 
nomic recovery  by  eucoura^nig;  the  con- 
struction and  puicha.<t'  ol  nev  homes  of 
median  prirc  or  le^i.  Under  S.  948.  the 
bujers  oi  nev  ly  built  home.-,  mteting  sii-e 
i»nd  price  requirement.^  eb.cablished  bv 
'.he  bill  would  receive  a  direct  cash  pav- 
rnent  applicable  agyin.^t  their  do\\npay- 
ment  at  the  time  they  purcliase  their 
homes  This  home  purchase  incentive 
program  will  produce  more  .jobs  at  le.>.s 
co.st  than  any  proposal  I  know  of.  includ- 
ing the  public  service  job;;  program, 
v.iuch  I  have  supiX)rted.  Because  ic  uould 
put  the  large,  imused  capacity  in  our 
hou>ing  industry  back  to  work,  the  pro- 
;;r<'.m  would  not  have  an  inflationary 
t-tfect.  By  incrcisintj  the  stii^ply  of  hous- 
ing, the  bill  will  in  fjct  dampen  inflation- 
■M-y  pressures  now  developing  in  scimc 
light  housing  m-trkets. 

Last  week.  I  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  discussed  the  con- 
fept  of  a  direct  cash  paymer.t  program 
with  committee  members.  That  commit- 
tee has  included  a  tax  credit  for  home 
btivev?  in  the  Tax  Rerliiotion  .Act.  which 


we  are  con-sideriny  tonight.  Thi.^  program 
is  .somewhat  similar  to  my  proposal  in 
S.  948.  However,  the  Committee's  pro- 
posal iias  certain  features  which  I  believe 
must  be  clianged  if  it  Is  to  be  effective 
and  to  operate  at  an  acceptable  level  of 
(o.u  to  tiie  Federal  Government.  The 
changes,  wliich  I  believe  are  necessary, 
are  contained  in  tiie  amendment  whicli 
I  h.Tie  offered  nr.d  whicli  I  shall  describe 
in  a  minute. 

I  liave  he;inl  some  talk  that  a  liome 
purcha.se  ineen"i\e  program  does  not  be- 
long on  tlie  tax  bill  and  goc-  beyond  the 
.iuri-dution  uf  tiie  Finance  Committee 
Willie  there  may  be  some  merit  to  these 
urt;uments.  I  beli-ne  tiiat  the  interestt,  of 
tue  economy  and  the  count r.v  aie  better 
.served  if  we  put  aside  jurisdJctional  nice- 
ties for  the  time  beinii. 

In  tiie  larger  .'■en.-.e.  we  are  not  lalkint; 
abjut  p  housing  pioaran.i  biit  a  jobs  pro- 
!-ia:n.  an  econo;nic  recovery  program. 
Tliere  has  been  testimony  botli  in  the 
Committee  on  Fmance  and  in  tlie  Com- 
mitter? on  Banking.  Hoasing.  and  Urban 
AtTairs.  that  tlie  home  purchase  incen- 
tive program  is  among  tlie  most  ixjtent 
and  least  expeiu-.ive  ways  to  tn'omoie  em- 
plo'.m.ent.  Eaclt  dollar  spent  bv  tlie  gov- 
enimciit  under  liie  liome  purcliase  incen- 
ti\e  program  will  generate  $12  m  privau- 
e.xpendituies.  as  oi>posed  to  tlie  I'j  to  :! 
dolly. s  of  private  .spending  generated  by 
(he  ordinary  tax  rebate  dollar. 

Tiie  amendment  which  I  propusc  today 
vtouid  change  section  205  of  H.R.  2166  as 
anv-nded  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
m  Lhe  follOkVing  ways: 

First,  the  amendment  would  retain  the 
provision  in  the  Mansfield  substitute 
nhich  ^\o'.Ild  make  a  tax  credit  available 
only  to  tiie  puicliasei.s  of  newly  con- 
strUL'icd  liomes.  coiulomiiiiums.  or  coop- 
erative luiiis.  However,  my  amendment 
V.  ould  change  ilie  Mansfield  substitute  by 
providing  that  a  buyer  would  ciualify  for 
a  c. edit  only  u  he  purchased  a  unit  from 
the  imentorv  of  nev.Iv  constructed  units 
or  a  unit  presently  undt'r  construction 
wiinin  6  months  o*  the  etfective  date  of 
the  proiiiain.  or  if  he  bought  a  unit 
.started  during  the  next  6  months  and 
.■■old  within  12  mti'ths  of  the  eiTective 
date  of  the  prouram.  The  bill  as  reported 
bv  the  Committee  on  Finance  would  pro- 
\ide  liiat  the  buyer  tor.Id  receive  a  credit 
ii  he  entered  into  a  contract  to  bu\'  a  new 
I'.niL  before  the  end  of  thi.s  year  even  il  he 
(iid  not  buy  the  unit  until  nex:  year. 

If  the  Finance  Committee  bill  v  fi.- 
not  iunended.  bin'ers  might  uell  \\a\\ 
until  the  last  pos.sible  opportunity  to  tal:<» 
advantage  of  tlie  tax  credit,  thus  diluting 
the  impact  of  the  program  during  the 
current  building  sea;  on.  when  it  is  mo-t 
needed. 

Perhaps  the  maior  dmnge  the  amend- 
ment v.ould  make  in  section  205  of  tht- 
Fin  nice  Committee  bill  would  be  to  make 
tiie  tax  credit  refundable,  that  is  to  make 
it  available  at  liie  timo  tiie  r.cw  home 
is  purchased.  In  order  to  encourage  ne>v 
liome  purchases,  it  is  necessaiy  tliat  tiio 
uroceeds  of  the  tax  credit  be  available 
to  tilt  buyer  to  as.sist  in  meeting  his 
dow  npayment  at  the  time  he  purchase-^ 
t!ie  home.  Tlie  Finance  Committee  bill. 
on  the  otlier  iiand.  would  make  tlie 
credit  payable  only  when  the  individual 
files  hi.s  next  year's  Income  tax  return 
thus  preventing  use  of  the  credit  to  re- 


duce the  downpayment.  which  is  the 
major  incentive  in  the  home  purchase 
rebate  program. 

Third,  the  amendment  v.ould  make  a 
flat  $2,000  rebate  available  to  all  pur- 
cha.seis  of  newly  built  units  rather  than 
a  credit  of  5  percent  ol  the  price  of  iht 
home  up  to  $2,000  as  tlie  Finance  Com- 
mit ice  bill  dues. 

I  wanted,  if  the  ituaiiimoii:  (■(.•nsctil 
auretmenl  had  boen  given,  to  reduf  ■• 
that  ft;^me  to  $1,500.  or  even  to  5>  1.000. 
v.hich  would  have  reduced  the  cost  ot 
tlie  program  to  $850  miUion.  As  the  pres- 
ent bill  IS  v.ritten.  it  would  cost  about 
.S2  5  billion.  This  program,  without  exi'-!.- 
ing  homes,  \\ould  reduce  that  cost  do\Mi 
to  ypprcximaiely  $2  billion.  I  would  havcj 
liked  to  have  unanimous  con;  cut  to  le- 
diue  il  e'en  further. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  would  gii.d- 
ually  phase  out  the  credit  from  $2.0f0 
for  a  $45,000  house  down  to  zero  for  a 
.555.000  house,  thus  putting  a  ceiling  on 
the  price  of  homes  the  purchase  of  whiih 
i.•^  encouraged  under  the  program. 

Under  tiie  present  program,  a.s  I  un- 
derstand it.  It  could  go  considerably 
liiglier. 

Economic  analysis  indicates  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  as  modified  by 
litis  amendment  would  be  approximately 
S2..i  billion  and  that  the  revised  tiix 
credit  program  would  result  in  over  460.- 
000  housing  starts  which  would  not  oth- 
erwise have  occurred  this  year,  thus 
boosting  new  housing  starts  in  1975  from 
approximately  1.3  million  to  over  l.To 
millicn.  Perhaps  most  important,  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  revised  program  would 
generate  over  560.000  new  jobs  in  hous- 
ing and  supporting  industries.  The  in- 
creased income  taxes  and  decreased  level 
of  unemployment  compensation  which 
would  result  fiom  institution  of  this  pro- 
■Aram  should  more  than  cover  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  pro- 
giain  a.s  amended  would  not  serve 
weallliy  families.  About  65  percent  ot 
the  families  who  are  likely  to  take  advan- 
ta'jp  of  the  program  will  have  income.. 
of  less  then  S20.000  and  about  50  per- 
cent will  havc  income.;  of  le.so  than  S15.- 
noo. 

^Tr.  Piesident,  the  change.s  I  have  sug- 
i;(v:td  will  not  onlv  make  this  program 
morf  ettective  and  less  costly,  but  it  is 
hop..:)  that  tl'.ey  will  also  make  it  more 
accet-tablo  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive.-, .iiid  to  the  Administration. 

M  .  PicNident.  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
this  body  that  we  are  way  behind  in  our 
houshig  .-tart.-  and  that,  althougii  unem- 
pldvment  in  the  country  is  about  8.4  per- 
cent, and  ;x)ssibly  increasing  .slightly,  the 
luiemplovmeiit  figures  for  the  housini; 
industry  are  alxiut  17  percent  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Tlie  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  AtTairs  has  been 
conducting  extensive  hearings  as  to  what 
can  be  done  in  order  to  spur  the  housing 
indusiiy  to  pet  housing  built  in  the  coun- 
tiy.  and.  hopefully,  bring  back  into  em- 
ployment the  large  nimibers.  the  hun- 
dreds of  tliousands  of  unemployed  w  ork- 
ers  in  tht  housing  industry. 

I  know  that  my  own  committee,  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
.•\rtaii.-.  s  concerned  about  the  juris- 
diciional  inoblem.  Our  distinguished 
ili;Miiii.in    the  Senator  from  Wi-sconsin 
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(Mr.  Proxmire)  Ii  concerned  about  It. 
I  am  concerned  about  it  myself. 

I  would  not  even  suggest  that  we  go 
this  route  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  the  Finance  Committee  has  this 
provision  in  its  bill,  and  I  think  that 
what  the  Finance  Committee  has  in  its 
bill  will  not  do  the  Job.  It  will  not  build 
the  housing.  It  will  be  extremely  costly. 
It  wiU  not  impose  the  ceiling  that  we 
need  so  that  moderate  and  middle  In- 
come people  will  be  able  to  buy  housing 
in  the  country,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  kind  of  a  tax  credit  to  the  wealthy 
people  will  encourage  them  to  build  or  to 
buy  homes,  because  they  will  buy  homes 
anj'way,  without  this  credit. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  the  most 
Important  aspect  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  that  we  need  to  change  in 
the  event  that  this  housing  section  re- 
mains in  the  bill  is  that  the  credit  should 
be  made  a  refundable  credit,  which  could 
be  caiTied  back,  rather  than  a  simple  tax 
credit.  If  it  is  not  a  refimdable  credit, 
which  ban  be  carried  back,  it  will  mean 
that  the  prospective  home  pm-chaser  will 
have  to  wait  imtil  the  end  of  the  taxable 
year  to  get  a  tax  credit. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  Inspire 
and  encourage  people  to  buy  homes  is  to 
have  that  money  in  their  hands  at  the 
time  that  they  must  make  a  down  pay- 
ment— not  at  the  end  of  the  taxable 
year. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  suggest  to  my 
own  chairman  of  the  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  Senator 
Proxmire,  and  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  seriously  consider  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  which  will  Improve  the 
Finance  Committee  bill,  which  has  the 
provision  in  it  which,  I  repeat,  will  not  be 
effective  and  will  be  extremely  costly  to 
the  taxpapers,  without,  I  think,  the  de- 
sired results  for  homebuilders,  and  even 
more  Importantly  for  home  piu-chasers. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
must  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  homes  has 
been  modified  to  apply  only  to  new 
homes,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate  bill  has  been  reduced 
by  two-thirds.  The  cost  would  be  about 
$1  billion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have.heard  those  fig- 
ures. If  the  Senator's  flgtu-es  are  correct 
then  the  cost  of  my  amendment  would 
be  more  in  the  same  range  as  the  one  now 
in  the  Finance  Committee's  bill.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senatw  is  quoting 
proper  cost  figures.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  mislead. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  trying  to  mislead 
anyone. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  know  the  Senator  Is 
not.  I  am  not  suggesting  he  is. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  I  will  explain  why  the 
Senator's  proposal  will  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  what  the  committee  has  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  committee 
proposal  we  would  seek  to  move  out  and 
sell  these  400,000  houses  that  are  in  in- 
ventory. At  the  rate  new  houses  are  mov- 
ing, that  Is  about  all  the  public  will  buy 
all  year  long.  We  hope  people  will  not 
buy  new  houses  until  Uiese  houses  are 
moved  out  of  inventory. 


One  of  the  principal  purposes  is  to 
provide  Jobs  for  people  building  houses, 
and  move  out  and  sell  houses  in  inven- 
tory right  now.  I  am  talking  about  the 
new  houses;  the  committee  bill  is  limited 
to  that. 

Under  the  committee  proposal,  a  person 
would  get  a  tax  credit  of  5  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  for  the  residence.  Un- 
der the  Brooke  amendment,  he  would 
get  a  flat  credit  of  $2,000,  which  would 
phase  out  between  $45,000  and  $55,000. 
Mr.  President,  if  that  person  were  buying 
a  trailer — which  would  be  eligible  imder 
either  bill— and  that  trailer  cost  $2,000, 
then  he  would  get  a  tax  credit  and  an 
immediate  payment  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  $2,000  to  pay  the  entire  cost.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  he  could  find  a  trailer  that 
would  cost  $1.900 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  not  be  true. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  is  the  analysis,  as  I 
say,  that  was  given  to  me  on  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  If  he  bought  a  house 
trailer  that  would  cost  $1,900,  he  would 
get  the  trailer  free  and^ake  $100  profit 
simply  by  buying  the  trailer. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  runs  up  the  cost  of  the  bill.  And  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  far 
better  to  provide  a  5-percent  measured 
against  the  purchase  price  than  to  pro- 
vide a  flat  $2,000  credit. 

The  Senator  then  proposes  to  phase 
out  the  tax  credit  between  $45,000  and 
$55,000. 1  would  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  although  in  the  committee  bill  the 
credit  would  not  exceed  5  percent,  or 
$2,000,  the  top  limit  would  be  the  $2,000, 
but  it  does  provide  twice  as  much  em- 
ployment If  a  person  buys  a  $80,000 
house  as  it  does  if  he  buys  merely  a 
$40,000  house.  Therefore,  tlie  Senator's 
amendment  would  have  no  stimulat- 
ing effect  at  all  to  encom-age  people  to 
buy  houses  that  might  cost  as  much  as 
$80,000,   $100,000.  or   $200,000. 

While  we  are  not  seeking  to  benefit 
those  who  can  buy  an  expensive  home, 
we  would  like  to  see  them  spend  that 
much  money  to  put  people  to  work,  be- 
cause a  $200,000  home  provides  five  times 
as  much  employment  to  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, electricians,  plumbers — people 
in  all  branches  of  the  construction 
trades — as  well  as  those  who  produce 
the  materials.  It  provides  five  times  as 
much  employment  as  the  pturchase  of  a 
$40,000  house,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
want  to  deny  someone  the  incentive  to 
buy  that  kind  of  house  tliat  we  would 
provide  for  one  to  buy  a  smaller  home. 

As  I  say,  the  limit  In  the  committee 
bill  is  a  $2,000  tax  credit,  and  we  think 
it  ought  to  be  on  that  basis. 

The  Senator  has  some  good  sugges- 
tions. For  example,  he  suggests  that  the 
tax  credit  should  be  paid  immediately 
rather  than  have  one  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  taxable  year.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
good  suggestion,  Mr.  President.  If 
ferees  to  agree  to  the  Senate  provision, 
we  are  able  to  persuade  the  House  con- 
I  will  certainly  strive  for  that  provision 
in  conference,  so  that  it  should  be 
amended  more  fairly  to  provide  what 
the  Senator  has  in  mind,  because  that 
Is  a  very  good  suggestion. 

I  do  not  think  we  arc  going  to  find 


it  necessary  to  make  this  a  refimdable 
tax  credit,  as  the  Senator  would  do,  for 
the  reason  that  most  people  who  buy 
homes  have  Incomes.  They  have  to  have 
an  income  to  pay  an  income  tax.  and 
therefore  we  do  not  need  to  give  them 
a  refundable  tax  credit  against  taxes 
they  do  not  pay.  And  while  we  do  provide 
a  refimdable  credit  for  low  income  work- 
ing people,  those  are  generally  not  the 
kind  of  people  who  are  going  to  buy 
homes.  Therefore,  we  do  not  think  it 
would  be  neces.sary  to  provide  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  against  taxes  that  have 
not  been  paid  and  are  not  in  fact  due. 
It  might  be  desirable  to  provide  a  carry- 
forward or  carryback,  if  that  could  be 
made  available  to  some,  but  that  is  some- 
thing we  could  also  do  in  conference. 

I  believe  the  amendment  would  have 
unintended  consequences.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anyone  would  contend  that  the 
Government,  the  taxpayers,  should  pay 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  someone  buy- 
ing a  new  home,  even  though  it  be  only 
a  $2,000  home,  nor  do  I  think  they  would 
want  to  provide  as  much  as  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  buying  a  new  home  if  they 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
that  much  stimulation.  If  we  enact  the 
committee  provision,  we  will  be  able  to 
tell  from  the  experience  we  have  with  the 
taxpayers  under  the  bill  the  extent  to 
which  the  credit  will  stimulate  the  pur- 
chase of  new  houses,  and  see  whether  we 
should  go  further,  beyond  that. 

Therefore,  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  all  things  considered  we  would  best 
stay  with  the  committee  bill  and  accord- 
ingly, Mr.  President,  In  order  to  test  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate  on  this 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  might  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  3  minutes  on  the  Senator's 
time,  and  then  I  may  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  40  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  yield  to  the  Senator  time,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  I  would  regain  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

-Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  many  things  which  are  not 
quite  In  keeping  with  the  facts.  I  refer 
the  Senator  to  the  amendment.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  has  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

Number  1,  the  Senator  said  you  could 
buy  a  trailer  at  $1,900  and  get  $2,000, 
pay  for  it,  and  have  $100  left  over. 

The  amendment  that  I  proposed  doe.s 
not  include  ti-ailers,  it  specifically  says, 
"but  does  not  include  a  mobile  home  or 
a  houseboat." 

Number  2.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  tlie 
provision  in  my  amendment  which  says: 

"(4)  Minimum  size. — No  amount  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for 
the  purchase  of  any  property  which  faUs  Ut 
meet  such  minimum  standards  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  pre- 
scribes with  respect  to  minimum  floor  space 
per  dwelling. 

That  is  the  language  we  used. 

Number  3,  the  Senator  said  that  he 
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dots  not  see  anything  wrong  with  an 
$80,000  house.  Now.  are  v.e  Koii^sf  to  give 
$■-'.000  to  people  to  bu,\  an  SRO.OOO  ht.ii'-e? 

L'>oe.^  the  Senator  rettll>  believe  tliat 
tl.;it  i.s  going  to  be  an  uicetUue  to  biiild- 
iuM  liou.slng?  I  can  .->ee  a  man  who  is  ro- 
iv'-i  to  have  a  hard  time  rai>ins  the  down 
p.r.ment.  who  will  be  hth'^'d  b.  s'.?.000. 
II pd  who  will  say: 

All  riwht,  I  cannot  nriord  ii'  iniv  the  licuse 
i>ecaii.se  I  cannot  atlord  'o  get  the  down 
Iw.Tiienr.  But  if  I  get  »-'.t)00  I  ch!1  do  it.  I 
V.  Ill  yx>  ahead  and  I  will  put  thnt  J.'.OOO  dov.-a 
vhh  money  that  I  have  .saved  lii  '.he  bauK. 
and  I  will  huy  the  hotise. 

But  we  are  talking  about  i  .$J0.000. 
JHO.OOO.  $45,000  house.  I  cannot  .see  how 
the  Senator  could  ask  the  Senate  to  vote 
for  an  amendment  or  a  bill  which  pro- 
\ides  for  $2,000  for  the  building  of  an 
$80,000  house,  or  a  $100,000  house  for 
that  matter. 

Number  4.  the  Senator  .->ald  he  wants 
to  get  rid  of  the  existing  housing  stock. 
I  agree  we  want  to  get  rid  of  It.  and  my 
amendment  provides  for  that.  But  get- 
ting rid  of  existing  housing  starts  is  not 
going  to  put  one  bricklayer  back  to  work, 
one  painter  back  to  work,  one  plumber 
back  to  work.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill.  Tlie  purpose  of  tliLs  bill  is  to  turn 
the  economy  around  and  get  people  back 
to  work;  and  as  I  have  showed  under  the 
amendment,  which  would  improve  tlie 
Senator's  bill,  we  will  ::;el  i>e<)ple  back 
to  work. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  teud  tha* 
part  of  tht  bill  which  sajs  we  ought  to 
have  a  refuiidable  tax  credit  which  could 
be  carried  back  because  if  we  do  not  have 
a  refundable  tax  credit  which  could  be 
carried  b£ick  you  will  give  a  tax  credit 
which  people  will  only  gel  after  a  tax- 
able year  is  over.  Very  few  people  will 
buy  houses  with  this  type  of  incentive, 
and  then  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  pick  up  a  tab  of  $2  billion  and 
you  still  will  not  have  more  housing 
starts,  and  you  still  will  not  have  any- 
body back  to  work. 

If  that  is  what  the  Ser.utor.  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  wants,  then  go  ahead  with 
the  pi-esent  bill.  But  if  he  does  want 
housing,  if  he  does  want  the  con.>truc- 
tion  workers  to  go  back  to  work,  he  had 
better  seriously  consider  more  than  just 
one  amendment  that  is  included  In  this 
bill  and  get  it  through  the  conference. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  have  the  v.  isdom 
to  adopt  tills  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
l.s.  oi  course,  an  expert  on  his  own 
amendment.  Il  he  sa.vs  it  does  not  in- 
clude mobile  homes.  I  will  take  his  word 
for  It. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  docs  not 
have  to  take  my  \^ord■,  he  can  read  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Senator,  we  can  aaree 
that  it  would  still  include  a  small  home, 
and  it  could  be,  for  example,  a  $10,000 
house.  It  could  be  a  20  percent  credit 
or  if  the  Secretary 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  ".Ul  tlie 
Senator  yield  at  that  pomt? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  I  do  not  %  ield 

Further,  Mr.  President,  llie  Senator 
says  there  would  be  something  immoral 
in  providing  a  credit  to  a  person  buying 
an  expensive  home. 

I  would  point  out  that  people  u.suall. 
do  not  hire  an  architect  any  more  to  de- 


sign a  hou.se.  Most  people  buy  homes 
that  have  been  built  by  a  builder  seeking 
to  find  a  market.  The  builders  are  not 
gohig  to  build  new  homes  when  they  have 
got  hou.-es  all  over  town  that  they  can- 
not .sell.  When  they  can  sell  those  that 
they  ha"  e  en  hand  then  they  will  pro- 
ceed to  build  more. 

In  tiiat  resjiecf.  I  iust  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator's  view  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  about  providing  a  credit 
for  somebody  buying  an  expensive  home. 
We  want  ihem  to  buy  homes,  and  the 
more  the.v  spend  bn.\  ing  homes  the  more 
people  we  are  croitm  to  put  to  work. 

As  I  say.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
does  have  ^  point  that  it  would  be  pood 
to  modify  the  credit  in  a  way  to  provide 
for  an  imme<;iate  payment.  We  can  take 
care  oi  that  in  conference,  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senate  .sees  fit  to  retain  the  pro- 
vision that  was  recommended  by  the 
hom«  builders  them.selves.  that  we  should 
have  a  S-percoit  tax  credit  for  people  to 
buy  new  homes  to  help  move  out  of  in- 
ventoi-y  iliose  they  have  and  to  encourage 
that  more  could  be  built. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion i.^  nn  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  i  putting  the  ciuestion'. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  .sor- 
ry, I  was  not  listening.  I  want  the  .'.t;  s 
and  the  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sutflrient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plea.sed  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Brooke,  in  proposing  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  very  significant  amendment  to  the 
housing  tax  credit  provision  of  the  tax 
reduction  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate 
today.  This  amendment  will  result  in  a 
significant  increase  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  housing  tax  credit  provision  of 
this  legislation  in  creating:  new  homes 
and  in  producing  j(jbs. 

Today  our  Nation  s  housing  industry  is 
in  disastrous  shape.  Housing  starts  for 
December  1974  were  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  only  868,000  luiits, 
the  lowest  level  in  9  years  and  far 
below  tlie  level  necessary  to  achieve  the 
2.6  million  annual  rate  of  housing  starts 
called  for  In  the  1968  Housing  Act.  At 
the  same  time,  the  unemployment  rate 
In  the  housing  and  construction  industry 
Is  at  a  depression  level  of  16  percent  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  in  excess  of 
30  percent  in  man.v  specific  areas  in  this 
country. 

At  tlie  .><inie  time.  :in  estimated  600.000 
housing  units  have  been  constructed  and 
are  sitting  Idle  because  consumers  simply 
caimot  afford  to  purcliase  them.  This  is 
an  incredible  situation  given  the  fact 
that  13  million  American  families  ai-e  in- 
adequately housed. 

I  am  convinced  that  direct  assistance 
must  be  Initiated  immediately  to  stimu- 
late hou.sing  production  and  to  make 
home  ov.nei^liip  attordaSjle  loi  a  larger 
percentage  of  om-  families,  while  I  would 
prefer  to  see  a  housing  piogram  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  on  its  own 
merit-,  the  uivemy  ol  tiie  ciisis  in  this 
Industry   requires   that   w^    take   action 


on  the  Irfeislative  vehicle  that  is  before 
us. 

Under  the  Brooke-Humphrey  amend- 
ment which  Is  before  us  today,  buyer>  of 
newly  built  homes,  meeting  size  and  price 
requirements  established  by  the  bill. 
would  receive  a  direct  cash  payment 
applicable  against  their  downpaynnent  at 
the  time  they  purchase  their  homes.  This 
home  purchase  incentive  program  will 
produce  more  jobs  at  less  cost  than 
virtually  any  proposnl  that  I  know  of. 
For  this  i'eas(jn.  I  give  it  my  lull  support 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewi.se. 

Thi.s  amendment  would  make  three 
fundamental  changes  in  the  current 
hou.-ing  tax  credit  provision  of  the  ta.\ 
reduction  bill. 

Fii-st.  it  would  provide  a  flat  $1,500  re- 
bate to  all  purchases  of  newly  built 
homes  rather  than  provide  the  credit  as 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
home.  I  believe  that  this  feature  is  more 
equitable  to  those  who  buy  lower  priced 
homes. 

Second,  this  amendment  will  make  the 
housing  tax  credit  refundable,  that  is. 
it  will  make  the  tax  credit  available  at 
the  time  the  new  home  is  purchased.  I 
belic\  e  it  is  essential  that  the  tax  credit 
be  available  to  assist  the  purchaser  in 
making  the  downpayment  on  the  nev 
home,  since  this  is  a  crucial  bottleneck 
in  stimulating  new  housing  purchases 
today. 

Third,  this  amendment  would  gradu- 
ally phase  out  the  credit  from  $1,300 
for  a  $45,000  house  down  to  zero  for  a 
$55,000  house,  thus  putting  a  celling  on 
the  price  of  homes,  the  purchase  of 
which  Is  encouraged  imder  the  program. 

The  housing  experts  who  have  ana- 
l^  7ed  this  proposal  Indicate  that  the  net 
additional  housing  starts  that  we  can 
expect  tills  year,  if  this  proposal  Is  en- 
acted, would  be  437.000.  Yes.  nearly  half 
a  million  new  homes  would  be  under 
construction  tliis  year,  if  we  pass  this 
amendment  before  us.  Of  course,  equally 
as  significant,  we  would  create  a  sub- 
stantial niunber  of  new  jobs.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  is  estimated  that  568.000  man 
years  of  net  additional  jobs,  at  least, 
would  result  from  enactment  of  the 
measure  we  are  proposing  today. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  I  can  assure  you  that 
after  having  spent  several  months  in 
analyzing  the  Impact  of  various  Federal 
spending  programs  on  jobs,  that  this  is 
a  very  desirable  and  cost  effective  man- 
ner of  expanding  employment. 

The  cost  of  this  program  as  modified 
by  our  amendment  would  be  approxi- 
mately $2  billion.  I  believe  that  the  ben- 
efits descrilied  above  certainly  warrant 
an  immediate  tax  expenditure  of  this 
size. 

I  would  also  like  to  a.ssure  my  col- 
leagues that  this  program  would  pro- 
vide primarily  for  the  needs  of  American 
families  with  Incomes  of  $20,000  a  year 
or  le.ss.  In  fact,  70  percent  of  the  funds 
provided  in  this  bill,  $1.4  billion  would 
uo  to  famihes  in  the  $20,000  or  less  in- 
come bnicket.  As  significantly,  the  ex- 
pends inform  me  that  50  percent  of  the 
liinds  In  tills  bill,  $1  billion,  will  go 
to  tamllles  with  Incomes  of  $15,000  or 
iH.v-  r  believe  that  thLs  pattern  of  dls- 
tiiimtitm  is  fail' to  our  citizens. 
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Mr  President,  we  can  act  today  to 
provide  our  people  with  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  more  decent  housing,  to  pro- 
•,  :de  our  housing  industry  with  a  small 
iicrement  of  help  that  will  keep  many 
•mall  contractors  in  business,  and  to 
Piovide  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
i(  an  workers  with  a  chance  to  get  back 
lo  work  and  support  their  families. 

.Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
Uapues  to  join  me  in  support  of  the 
;jrooke-Humphrey  amendment  to  the 
iiousing  tax  credit  provision  of  the  tax 
1  eduction  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
li.ip.  U  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
f  .Hi  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
The  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sFN  1  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
.Symington  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
iiom  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovernI  is 
ab.sent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
t'enator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Packwood)  . 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr.  WiL- 
UAM  L.  ScoTTi .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Stfvensi.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower  >  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aiuiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Taft>  is  absent  due 
to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Tafti  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62. 
r.avs  29.  as  follows: 

|R..llCHli  Vole   No.   10.")   l.«-t:.| 


YEAS-»-e2 

.\bouri .  ): 

Fimnin 

I  Oil'.; 

Allen 

P'onst 

Ma!;nuson 

Baker 

I-  ord 

Manslie.d 

Bartlpt!. 

Ciarn 

MiClellan 

Bayh 

C'lenn 

McClure 

Bidpn 

GOldWHH  '■ 

McGee 

Brock 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Xfontoyn 

Bumpers 

Hart.  Ga:\  W. 

Morgan 

Burdick 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Moss 

Byrd. 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Byrd,  Robci :  ( 

•.  He.nis 

N'luin 

CiUinon 

HoUintiS 

eibicoli" 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Scott,  Hiiuh 

Chiu'ch 

Huddlesioii 

HtnfTord 

rninsiciii 

luoviye 

.St  ennis 

Curii.s 

.lackson 

.Sione 

Dnlo 

.'ohiistoi: 

Talmadge 

Doiueiiui 

Ltixalt 

l hurmond 

EHStli'lid 

Le.ihy 

NAYS— 2'J 

Vouiit, 

BesiU 

Humphrey 

Proxiiiiie 

Bel.lilon 

•titvits 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Case 

Miithias 

Schwelke; 

Clark 

M  In tyre 

Sparkman 

Culver 

Metcalt 

Stevenson 

EiiHleton 

Pasiore 

Tunnev 

CJrlffin 

Pearson 

Weicker 

Hiivlke 

Pen 

WilUams 

H.  'rteld 

Percy 

NOT  vol  ING— 

8 

Keni.scu 

Scoit, 

.Sviniii;-  lou 

McGovei  n 

William  L. 

Taft 

F'ii<k\\ood 

Stevens 

Tower 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
a" reed  to. 

aminlpmkni'  no.   ua 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  129. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  I  send  a  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  modifi- 
cation is  not  in  order  except  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  is  the  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator was  requesting  unanimous  consent 
to  modify  his  amendment.  A  modifica- 
tion of  an  amendment  Is  not  in  order 
In  view  of  the  cloture. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  object. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  129. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  111  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  dispense  with  the  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witlioui 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Section  103  of  the  hill,  relating  to  eflective 
dates  for  .-sections  101  and  102  of  title  IV 
(relating  to  repeal  of  percentage  depletion 
lor  oil  .Tiid  ga.--)  is  anic-i'ded  to  read  as  I'ol- 
lovvs : 

RtC,  Uni.  ErTFCllVE  Dati.s. 

•The  amendments  made  hy  .sections  101 
and  102  of  this  title  apply  to  oil  and  gas 
produced  moie  than  30  days  alter  the  date 
o(  enactment  of  this  Act." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
TITLE     V— NATURAL     GAS     DEREGULA- 
TION:    TERMINATION    OF    PRICE    CON- 

IROLS 

•■.NATl'R.-.L  G.AS  ur.r.ri.riAUoN 

•Skc.  oOl.  (a)  .Section  1(h)  oi  the  Ni  I'.ir.i' 
C;as  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(h)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  tran.sportation  of  nattiral  gas  in 
interstate  commerce,  to  the  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  of  natural  ga.s  for  domestic,  com- 
mercial, Industrial,  or  any  other  use.  and 
to  natural  gas  companies  engaged  In  such 
tran.sportation  or  sale,  but  shall  not  apply 
to  any  other  transportation  or  sale  of  nat- 
ural gas  or  to  the  local  distribution  of  nat- 
ural gas  or  to  the  facilities  u.sed  lor  such 
distribution  or  to  the  production  or  gather- 
ing of  nattn-al  gas  or  to  the  .'sale  of  natural 
gas  dedicated  for  the  first  time  to  interstate 
commerce  or  rededicated  upon  expiration  of 
an  existing  contract  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Energy  Revenue  and 
Development  Act  of  1975  or  produced  from 
wells  commenced  on  or  after  such  date,  for 
domestic,  commercial,  industrial,  or  any 
other  use,  by  any  person,  whose  principal 
business  is  not  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  in  Interstate  commerce  ' 

•■(b)  Section.  2(6)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  last  two  words  and 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  'sub- 
ject to  the  exception  in  section  Kb)  aix>ve'. 

"(c)  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause : 

"'(10)  "Affiliate"  of  anoflier  pe:.son  means 
any  person  directly  or  indirectly  controlling, 
controlled  by,  or  tinder  common  control  wi'h 
such  other  person.' 

"(d)  Section  3  of  the  Nalur?,!  Gas  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence 
"or  Import  any  natural  gas  from  a  foreign 
country'  and  by  striking  ivoia  t'le  second 
sentence  "or  impoirtatlon'. 

"(e)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Nstui-.a  Ga.'j  Act 
1.S  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  ai 
tire  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  lojlowlng: 
'Pioiic!''(!,    lioiVfr.T,    That    llie    Commission 


.sha;;  have  i:o  po'.ver  to  deny,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  that  portion  of  the  rates  and  charges 
made,  demanded,  or  received  by  any  natural 
gas  company  for  or  Ui  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  exempt  from  thi.s 
Act  pur-^uaiU  to  section  Kb)  except  to  the 
exie)n,  that  the  rates  or  charjes  made,  ue- 
manded.  or  reieived  for  natural  g.i.s  by  un 
iiftiiia^e  of  the  purchasing  n;itural  ga.s  com- 
pany exceed  those  made,  demanded,  or  re- 
ceived bv  persons  not  affiliated  with  the  pur- 
ciiasing  naiur.il  gas  company:  Pro?'iJrd  jur- 
ihtr.  That  the  Commission  sh.^ll  have  no 
power  lo  deny,  in  whole  or  in  part,  that  por- 
tion ol  the  rates  or  ch.irges  made,  demanded. 
or  recei\ed  by  anv  natural  g.^3  company  ior 
natural  gas  produced  from  the  properties  of 
that  company  from  wells  comm3nced  on  or 
ai;er  tlie  date  of  the  enactment  ol  the  En- 
ergy Re\entie  and  DeveIopm:nt  Act  of  l»7o. 
fxcepi  U)  the  e>aeni  that  the  r  Ues  or  charges 
made,  demanded,  or  received  exceed  tV.o.se 
mr.de.  demanded,  or  received  for  natural  gas 
by  pei>'jiis  not  affiliated  with  the  purchasing 
n.ilural  gas  company.". 

"(f)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
i<  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
Proi  idcci,  noui'icr.  That  tlie  Commission 
shall  haAe  no  power  to  dery.  in  whole  or  in 
part,  that  portion  of  the  ratjs  and  chnri-o- 
made,  demanded,  or  received  by  any  natural 
f^a*  company  for  or  in  connection  with  i:ie 
purchas-e  of  natural  gas  exempt  from  this 
Act  p\nf.uant  to  section  Kb),  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  rates  or  charges  made.  Ue- 
nuuided.  or  received  for  natural  gius  by  an 
aihliate  of  tiie  purchasing  natural  gas  coni- 
pany  exceed  those  made,  demanded,  or  re- 
ceived by  perilous  iiot  affiliated  with  the 
purcha-^ing  nattiral  gas  company:  i4nff  pro- 
I  idiA  luTlher.  That  the  Commission  .shall 
have  power  to  deny,  in  whole  or  in  pan. 
iliai  portion  ol  the  rates  or  charges  m.ide. 
demanded,  or  received  by  any  natural  ga~ 
company  lor  natural  gas  produced  from  tiie 
properties  o!  that  company  from  well;;  com- 
menced on  or  after  the  date  oi  the  enact- 
ment ol  the  Energy  Revenue  and  Develop- 
ment Act  Oi  1975  except  to  the  extent  ti;at 
the  rate  or  cliarges  made,  demanded,  or  re- 
ceived exceed  those  made,  demanded,  or  re- 
ceived from  natural  gas  by  persons  not  a;nii- 
aled  witii  the  purchasing  natural  gas  com- 
pany: And  iiTOiidcd  further.  That  the 
Comnii-vion  siiall  have  no  power  to  order  a 
decrea.-e  in  tiie  rate  or  charge  made,  de- 
manded, or  received  for  the  sale  of  -laiural 
gas  by  any  person  not  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portanon  ol  natural  gas  ui  Interstate  com- 
merce or  by  any  arniiate  of  such  per.son.  ii 
such  rate  or  charge  shall  have  been  prcvi- 
oui^lv  determined  to  be  jupt  and  reasonaljle. 
buch  deterniination  being  final  and  no  longer 
.'~\ibjecl  to  judicial  review.  The  Commis'-ioii 
shall  have  no  power  to  require  anv  avera^iat: 
of  the  price  of  natural  gas  subject  to  control 
tinder  liii.-i  Act  and  natural  gas  not  subjeci 
to  -iich  control. 

"IhRMINATlON    OF    PHICl    CONIROIS 

•  Kec  502.  Upon  tl.e  expiration  of  slis-ly 
day.=-,  toUowing  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  authority  conferred  by  sec- 
tion 4  o:  the  Emergency  Petroletim  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  to  stabilize  the  prices  of  petrfi- 
leum  prodticts.  crude  oil.  natural  gas.  aud 
coal  shall  terminate,  but  such  terminal  ion 
Ox  au'hority  shall  not  affect  any  action  or 
pending  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  not 
finally  determined  on  tlie  date  of  such  termi- 
nation o:  authority,  nor  any  action  or  pro- 
ceedi:iy  ba-ed  upon  any  act  committed  prior 
to  such  date.  Immediately  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Pre.'^ldenl  or  liis 
delegate  thall  begin  to  make  such  periodic 
adjustment-  in  ceiling  prlcei  of  commoditif? 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  instire  that  such 
teriTuiiation  of  authority  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  which  docs  not  caii>c 
undue  dtirnption  or  dislocation  in  the  e>o;^- 
cr.vA  o;  anv  ii'du.^trv. 
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-TITLE  VI-  REPEAL  OF  THE  EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT  OF  1973 
■'Sec.  601    Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
\lslons  of  this  Act.  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocution  A't  of  1973.  as  Hniended.  Is  hereby 
repealed 
•TITLE    VTI— EXCESSI\"E    PROFITS    TAX 
Sec.   701.    (a)    Subtitle   A   of    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of    1954    (relatlnjj    to   Income 
tii\Ps)     js    fttueudeU    by    adduig    at    the    end 
tliereof  the  foiloviiag  new  chapter; 

CHAPTER  7— TAX  ON  EXCESSIVE 
FOSSIL  FUEL  PROFITS 
•■  Si"r   1601    Imposition  of  tax. 
•'  Sec.  1602,  Cre:ltt  fir  reinvestment  In  do- 
mes:;': are.is. 
*■  Se".   1603    Exre.s.s  fossil  fuel  profits  Uifome. 
'•  Sec.  1604   Related  corporations. 
■■  Sec.   1605    Deflnltton.s:  special  nile^:   regu- 
latiDn.s. 

*    Sec.  1601.  iMPOsinoN  of  tax. 

'•  Tliere  is  impo^d  on  the  e.\ueci.s  fo.-iiil  fuel 
profits  Income  of  e. ery  corporation  for  any 
taxable  year  ending  after  December  31,  1974, 
and  before  January  1,  1980.  a  tax  of  80  per- 
cent. 

'•    1602.  CREDtT. 

•  There  Is  allov. td  to  each  corporation 
liable  for  the  tax  unpo.sed  by  section  1601 
for  the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  corpor.itioa's  qualified  In- 
vestment for  the  taxable  year. 
"  Sic.  1603.  E.tcEss  Fo.ssti-  Fvel  Prohts  In- 
come. 

'  For  purpose^,  of  thl.s  chapte;-.  the  term 
"excess  fossil  fuel  profit.s  income'  means  the 
amount  by  which  the  fossil  fuel  profits  In- 
come of  a  corporation  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  the  larcter  of — 

■•■|U  the  aver.i.-e  annual  fossil  fuel  prof- 
l-.s  Income  of  that  corporation  for  the  base 
period:  or 

'••(2)   an  amotmt  equal  to  an  annual  re- 
turn for  that  taxable  year  of  15  percent  on 
capital  Invested  by  that  corporation  iit  fos.sii 
fuel  industry  activities. 
'    Sec   1604   Relatpo  CoRPop.\-noNS 

•■•(a)  Related  Corporations— In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
to  any  domestic  corporation  which  owns 
stock  issued  by  a  foreign  corporation  which 
has  fossU  fuel  profits  income  from  any 
.^jiirce  — 

'•■(1)  the  domestic  corporation  is  con- 
.sidered  to  have  fo.s.sil  fuel  profits  Income 
from  th.tt  soiirce  m  an  amount  which  bears 
the  .same  ratio  to  the  total  amotint  of  the 
fosisil  fuel  profits  income  of  that  foreign 
corporation  as  the  value  of  the  foreign  cor- 
poration's stock  held  by  the  domestic  cor- 
poration bears  to  the  total  vaUie  of  all  stock 
Issued  by  the  foreign  corporation.  an4 

•■'(2)  a  foreign  corporation  (referred  to 
el.se'Ahere  in  the  paragraph  as  tiie  acquiring 
corporation)  which  owns  stock  listted  by  an- 
other foreign  corporation  (referred  to  else- 
where in  this  paragraph  as  the  issuing 
corporation)  which  has  fossil  fuel  profits  In- 
come from  any  source  is  considered  to  have 
lossil  fuel  profits  Income  from  that  source 
In  an  amount  which  bears  the  .same  ratio  to 
the  total  amount  of  the  fossU  fuel  profits 
income  of  the  issuing  corporation  as  the 
value  of  the  issuing  corporation's  stock  held 
by  the  acquiring  corporation  bears  to  the 
issuing  corporation. 

"'(b)  V*LC.^TION  Rri-E — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  value  of  a  share  of  stock 
13  Its  average  fair  mirkct  val'.ie  for  the  tax- 
able year  If  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
determines  that  the  fair  market  value  of  a 
particular  class  of  stock  cannot  Vje  ascer- 
tained With  reasonable  certainty,  tlie  value  of 
that  stock  shall  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance w-lth  rules  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  which  are  designed  to 
reflect  fairly,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
the  ownership  interest  of  the  corporation 
which  owns  the  stock  in  the  corporation 
which  Issued   the  stock. 


Sec.  1605.  Definitions;  Special  Ruleis, 
Recuiations. 

"•(a)  Definttions. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter — 

•'  ■  ( 1 )  Base  ptrioo  —  The  term  "base  period" 
means,  in  the  case  of  any  corporation,  the 
first  four  taxable  vears  of  that  corporation 
boginning   after  December  31,    1969. 

"'i2)  Fossil  fltl  industry  activity. — 
The  term  •fossU  fuel  Industry  activity' 
means  the  business  of  extracting,  refining, 
transporting,  distributing,  manufacturing, 
producing,  or  selling  gas.  coal,  petroleum, 
petroleum  products,  or  products  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  extraction,  refining,  tran.-^- 
portat.on,  distribution,  manufacture,  pro- 
duction, or  sale  of  gas,  coal,  petroleum,  or 
petroleum  products. 

"'(3)     FOS.S1I.    HEL     Pr.oFITS    INCOME. — The 

term  "fossil  fuel  profits  Income  "  means  the 
taxable  income  of  a  corporation  derived  from 
fossil  fuel  industrv  activities. 

"•|4)  Qualified  investment. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  any  person's  qualified 
Investment  for  any  taxable  period  is  the 
amount  paid  or  incurred  by  audi  person  dur- 
ing such  t.\Kable  period  (wuh  respect  to 
areas  (  within  the  United  States  or  a  po^ics- 
sion  of  the  United  States)  for — 

"  '(A)  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs,  or  geological  and  geophysical  costs, 
de.'^cribed  In  .section  263(c). 

"'(B)  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  the  following 
Items  but  only  if  tiie  original  ti.se  of  such 
items  begins  witli  sucli  person: 

"  '(1)  depreciable  a^jsets  used  fur  — 

"'(I)  the  exploration  for  or  the  develop- 
men  or  production  of  coal,  oU,  or  gas  (in- 
cUidiiii;  development  or  production  from 
oil  iliale) , 

"  (11)  converting  oil  shale,  coal,  or  liquid 
hydrocarbons  Into  oil  or  gas.  or 

••  'I III)  refining  oil  or  gas  (but  not  beyoi.U 
the  primary  product  stage) . 

"(h)  pipelines  for  gathering  or  trans- 
mitting oil  or  gas.  and  facillttes  (such  Oo 
pumping  stations)  directly  related  to  tlie 
use  oi  svicli  pipelines. 

"  '(C)  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of 
oil  and  ga.s. 

"  iD)  the  acquibiiion  of  oil  and  gas  KiV?es 
(ether  iliau  otf-diore  oil  and  giis  leases),  but 
the  .aggregate  amount  which  may  be  taken 
into  account  under  this  subparagraph  for 
any  taxable  period  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  which 
may  ije  taken  into  account  by  the  taxpaver 
under  .subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and  iC)  lor 
such  period,  and 

"■(£)  the  discovery,  development,  or 
utilization  of  any  other  energy  source  i  in- 
cluding amounts  paid  or  Uicurred  for  the 
acquisition  of  depreciable  assets  and  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erect  !on  of 
facilities  In  connection  there  .mi  h) . 

•■•■b)  Special  Rules.— 

'      (1)    APPLICATI&.N   of   related   C')RP0R.\1I0N 

RULES. — The  reUted  corporation  rules  con- 
tained in  section  1GU4  apply  to  tlie  deter- 
mination of  fossil  fuel  profits  income  for  tlio 
baje  period  and  for  the  taxable  year,  and  to 
tl  e  detenninatlon  of  return  on  Investment. 

"'(2)     RSTtJRN    ON    INVESTMENT. 

"(Ai  I.H  GENERAL. — For  purposcs  of  sec- 
tioii  1C02,  return  on  Investment  sliall  be 
determined  by  computing  the  excess  of  the 
fosiiil  f'liel  profits  income  for  the  taxable 
year  over  the  capital  Investment  in  fossil 
fuel  industry  activities  for  the  taxable  year 
as  a  percentage  of  the  amount  of  such  capital 
iiivciinient. 

"(B)  Exclusions — In  computing  return 
on  Investment  there  shall  be  excluded  from 
consideration — 

"  ■(!»  the  excess  of  any  amount  allowed  as 
a  deduction  under  fectlon  613  (relating  to 
percentage  depletion)  over  the  amount  al- 
lowable tmder  section  611  for  cost  depletion; 

"(u)  any  amounts  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion in  pccordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  26:it;c)   (relating  to  intangible  drllliug 


and  development  costs  in  the  case  of  oil 
and  gas  wells)  in  connection  with  any  oil 
or  pas  well  which  is  commercially  produc- 
tive, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate;  and 

"  '(111)  with  respect  to  each  item  of  section 
1250  property  (as  defined  in  section  1250 
(c)),  tlie  amount  by  which  the  deduction 
allo'.vable  for  the  taxable  year  for  exhau.=-tion, 
wear  and  tear,  obsolescence,  or  amortization 
exceeds  the  depreclaUon  deduction  which 
would  have  been  allowable  for  the  taxable 
year  had  the  taxpayer  depreciated  the  prop- 
erty under  the  straight  line  method  for  each 
taxable  year  of  its  useful  life  (determined 
without  regard  to  section  167(k)  )  for 
which   tlie   taxpayer  has   held   the   property. 

"'(3)     CHANGES    I.S    CORPORATION    SrRUCTURE 

voLU.ME  OF  BusiNtss.  ETC.— Ill  the  applica- 
tion of  ihe  provisions  of  this  chapter — 

"lA)  income,  expenditures,  gains,  and 
losses  not  related  to  fossil  fuel  Industry 
nctivi'.ies  shall   be  disregarded;   and 

"(B)  if.  for  any  taxable  year,  the  fossil 
fuel  profits  Income  of  a  corporation  is  greater 
than  the  average  annual  fossil  fuel  profits 
income  of  that  corporation  for  the  base  pe- 
riod as  a  result  of  expanded  volume  of  prod- 
ucts handled,  a  different  type  of  fossil  fuel 
industry  activity  than  that  engaged  In  by 
the  corporation  during  the  base  period,  or  a 
different  combination  or  proportion  of  fossil 
fuel  Industry  activities  than  those  engaged 
in  by  that  corporation  during  the  base  pe- 
riod, tlie  corporation  may.  with  tlie  approval 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  adjust  the 
annual  average  ba.se  period  lo.ssil  fuel  profits 
Income,  or  compute  tlie  taxable  year's  fossil 
fuel  profits  income  in  such  a  manner  as 
neci'>.->arv,  to  reflect  equitably  that  part  ol 
the  fossil  fuel  profits  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  which  is  subject  to  treatment  as  excess 
profits  from  fossil  fuel  Industry  activities 
as  compared  to  the  profits  from  those  activi- 
ties during  tlie  base  period.  Any  approval 
granted  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  granted 
after  a  public  hearing  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  St.ites  Code,  applicable  to 
rulemaking. 

"(c)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  neces.sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thlN  chapter.'. 

"(b)  Section  11  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Code  ()f  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  corporations) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  .--ubsection; 

"  'I  ;)  Tax  Not  To  Apply  to  Excess  Fossil 
Fuel  Profits  Income. — The  provisions  of 
this  section  apply  only  to  sc  much  of  the 
taxable  income  of  a  corporation  for  the 
taxable  year  whiL-h  is  excess  fos.sii  fuel 
profits  Income  (as  defined  in  section  1603) 
of  that  corporation  for  that  taxable  year  as 
equals  the  amount  of  the  credit  claimed 
under  .section  1602  by  that  corporation  for 
the  taxable  year.'. 

"(c)  Technical  .Amendment. — 

"(1)  Section  12  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
cross  references  relating  to  tax  on  curpora- 
tions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'i'.))  For  tax  on  exce.->s  f^;s^:!  fuel  pr'.-litH 
income,  see  chapter  7.'. 

"(2)  Section  21  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
etfect  of  changes  I  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section; 

"  '(f)  Chances  Made  bv  the  Enepgy  Reve- 
nue AND  Development  Act  of  1975. — On  ap- 
plying subsection  (a)  to  the  taxable  year  of 
a  corporation  which  is  not  a  calendar  year, 
the  tax  Imposed  under  section  1601  shall  bo 
treated  as  a  change  in  a  rate  of  tax.'. 

"(3)   The  table  of  chapters  tor  subtitle  A 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tlie  following  item: 
"   Chapter    7.    Tax    on    excessive    fossil    fuel 

profits.' 

••(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  hU 
delegare  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  In 
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any  e\cm  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit 
to  ilie  Commit  ice  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
tlie  House  of  Repre.sentatlve3  a  draft  of  any 
icihiiical  and  conforming  changes  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  whicli  are 
necessary  to  reflect  tlirougliout  such  Code 
I  he  changes  In  tlie  substantive  provisions  of 
li'Vi-  made  by  tliis  Act. 

"(e)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  with  re.spect  to  taxable  \  ears  ending 
alter  December  31,  1974.". 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  want  to  pi'opouiid  an- 
other mianiinou.s-consent  request,  and  I 
am  .sure  all  Senators  will  v.aiit  to  hear 
it. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  clear  the  ai.sles.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
my  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  do  not 
know  why  there  was  objection  to  the 
modification.  It  i.s  a  normal  courtesy  that 
is  accoi'ded. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  wishes  to  make  a  iinan- 
itnous-consent  request. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  modify  my  amendment 
at  the  desk. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Ob.iet  tion 
is  heard. 

Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  members  of  my 
staff.    Dave   Claiiton    and   Bob   Turner, 
have  permission  to  be  on  the  floor  during ' 
the  debate  and  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.1ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  what  objection  he  has  to 
my  ainendment?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
I  should  experience  this  discourtesy? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  an- 
swei'ing  my  distinguished  colleague's 
questions.  I  do  not  .see  anything  discour- 
teous. I  do  not  aiiiee  with  any  of  the 
amendment  at  all,  not  one  pait,  not  two 
parts,  not  three  parts,  or  four  parts,  and 
no  discourtesy  is  intended.  The  Senator 
has  been  voting  against  me  for  the  past 
3  days  and  I  never  had  in  ijie  back  of 
my  mind  that  discourtesy  was  involved. 
It  is  just  because  I  do  not  want  it  sepa- 
rated. 

We  have  studied  this  amendment.  We 
have  heard  it  proposed.  It  would  decon- 
trol oil  prices.  It  would  deregulate  gas. 
It  would  cost  the  consumer  some  S40  bil- 
lion extra  in  America,  wTCck  the  econ- 
omy, and  put  us  into  a  depression.  That 
is  the  reason  I  really  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  any  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  oppose  it  as  it  now  is  submitted 
and  has  been  printed.  If  that  involves 
discourtesy,  I  apologize,  but  I  object. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  the  answer  to 
my  question,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
need  the  Senator  to  use  up  my  time  in 
the  process.  I  might  say  in  the  3  days 
that  he  used  in  this  body  I  did  not 
object  on  any  single  occasion.  On  no 
occasion  did  I  vote  for  his  proposal,  but 
I  did  not  object  to  any  of  his  U'lanimous 
consents. 

I  do  want  to  thank  mv  collcituue  from 
South  Carolina  for  that  couitej.y.  If  I 
think  I  can  improve  Icgislntion  by  .send- 


ing a  modification  to  the  desk,  I  think 
I  should  be  accorded  that  privilege.  If 
someone  wants  to  argue  something  that 
is  not  an  Improvement,  then  so  be  it.  I 
do  thank  my  colleague. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  interrupted  so  that 
if  the  Senator  W'ants  to  say  something, 
he  can  say  it  on  liis  time.  I  will  yield  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  not  be 
charged  with  it. 

If  my  colleague  want.s  to  take  the  floor 
>!ud  give  us  some  more  of  his  cracker 
barrel  rhetoric,  he  can  take  the  floor. 
Of  course,  I  never  thought  of  tabling 
his  motion  or  amendment.  I  ^ave  it  full 
consideration.  It  is  interesting  that  now 
after  he  has  eaten  in  the  larder  there  is 
no  time  fo)'  anybody  el'-re  to  come  in  wit)i 
thoughts,  information,  or  knowledge. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS,  I  can  le.'^pectfully  lis- 
ten to  my  colleague  from  Ala.';ka,  but  the 
record  will  show  that  my  amendment 
was  moved  for  tabling  when  I  was  out 
of  the  body  on  the  day  before  yesterday. 
I  did  not  pet  a  chance  to  discuss  my 
ainendment  and  he  was  prn.t  oi  tlie  con- 
spiracy. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  hope  tlie  Seniitor 
speaks  on  his  time  and  nor  mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Scii- 
ntor  speaks  on  his  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  I 
did  importune  upon  the  chairman  at  that 
time,  saying  that  Senator  Hollings  was 
not  in  the  room  and  he  should  not  do 
that.  But  since  it  was  not  in  the  Record, 
my  colleague  did  not  know  that.  These 
are  some  of  the  kinds  of  courtesies  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  think  are  in  order. 
We  can  get  lost  in  parliamentary  chi- 
canery, but  we  are  tiyine;  to  get  the  i.'-sue 
across. 

I  will  make  iny  presentation,  and  it 
really  makes  no  ciifTerence  whether  I 
make  it  on  my  modified  amendment  or 
this  amendment.  The  substance  is  the 
.same,  and  that  is  really  what  I  am  after 
in  this  body — to  get  across  the  substance 
of  the  issue. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  sa,\ing  that  in 
the  3  days  of  debate  that  we  have  had  on 
the  energy  aspect  of  this  legislation,  I 
think  the  most  profound  statement  and 
the  most  accurate  statement  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  That 
is  when  he  made  the  statement  that  the 
issue  before  us  was  the  symbol  of 
privilege. 

I  would  like  to  lai.se  a  question.  Do  we 
legislate  hei'e  on  the  basis  of  symbols 
and  perceptions,  or  do  we  legislate  on  the 
basis  of  facts  and  knowledge. 

I  think  in  the  short  time  that  I  have 
been  here  we  have  legislated  both  ways. 
I  think  on  the  debate  on  the  depletion 
allowance  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
rhetoric;  it  has  been  highly  emotional 
rhetoric  and  not  much  based  on  fact.  I 
will  go  into  the  argimients  made  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachus8tt.s  as  to  where 
fact  departs  from  fict'  jii. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  action  \\c 
took  with  respect  to  repeal  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  was  an  error  whose 
time  has  coi-ne.  and  lhe"e  is  no  v.ay  you 
can  change  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T!ie  S;.-:-,- 
;ite  will  beinoi'der. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  v.ouk! 
like  not  to  hrsve  any  efforts  m.adc  in  ac- 


quiring order  charged  to  my  time.  1  think 
that  would  be  only  fair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Evn- 
ator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  the  libeials  aie 
recognized  as  being  in  control  of  the 
Congress,  botli  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  think  it  is  readily  recognizable 
that  as  purt  of  liberal  ethics,  you  just 
have  to  be  against  the  depletion  allow- 
.Tnce.  Ihi'.t  is  just  automatic. 

In  fact  I  think  it  was  best  charactor- 
i/ed  by  ;i  statement  made  in  committee 
by  Sen;itor  Nelson.  He  made  it  with  a 
(ortain  degree  of  emotion.  That  was, 
\c;y  siini.ily.  that  he  was  for  repeal  of  the 
deplet.;t>n  allov,ance  belore  he  knew  what 
it  was.  I  think  that,  essentially,  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  view — tiiat  they  are  for  de- 
pletion before  they  really  know  what  it  is 
about  or  what  it  its  impact  or  what  is  i\i 
effect. 

But.  of  cjuise.  v.e  can  real  in  emotion 
;:nd  wc  can  deal  in  perceptions.  But  the 
facts  ase  always  going  to  be  there. 

Let  me  ju.st  give  a  few  facts  that  cim- 
iiot  be  altered  and  which  do  exist.  You 
<  an  look  at  the.se  facts  two  ways.  I  will 
state  these  facts  one  way.  and  they  are 
totally  accurate  stated  that  way.  And  I 
will  then  state  them  in  the  opposite,  and 
iliey  are  also  totally  accurate  that  \\n\. 

The  fir.si  fact  is  that  the  U.S.  Govei  n- 
nient  and  we.  as  its  policymakers,  ac- 
tually permit — and  in  fact  force — the 
Amenican  consumer  to  subsidize  Ainb 
and  all  foreign  oil  production.  That  is 
u  very  simple  fact,  when  you  recognize 
that  part  of  American  oil  is  forced  to 
b:-  sold  for  $5.25  a  barrel  through  Gov- 
eiiiment  edict,  and  foreign  oil  comes  into 
the  United  States  a  little  more  than  !!>12 
a  barrel.  That  means  we  are  forcing  tiie 
American  consumer  to  buy  foreign  oil 
at  those  prices. 

You  can  reverse  that  and  say.  "Aren't 
we  great?"  We  permit  the  American  con- 
sumer to  buy  oil  cheaply,  by  edict."  and 
that  is  exactly  what  we  do.  But  the  Ci.n- 
ver.se  is  also  true. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  FPC.  by 
cc'.ict.  requii'es  the  American  consumer 
to  pay  six  times  more  for  Arab  and  lor- 
elgn  oil  than  the  energy  equivalent  of 
natural  gas.  It  is  very  simple. 

The  avei'age  cost  of  natural  gas.  by 
FPC  edict,  is  a  little  belcw  30  cent.-  a 
thou.--and  cubic  feet.  The  oil  coming  in  is 
82  a  ban'el  oil  equivalent,  on  a  Btu  bnsi-  : 
and  oil  coming  in  is  S12-]:lus  fiom  fore:  'n 
sources.  That  means  you  are  actually 
paying  one-sixth,  or,  reversing  that,  you 
are  causing  the  American  consumer  tu 
buy  foi'eign  oil  at  six  times  what  he  gets 
domestic. 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  FPC  requi'cs 
the  Amei'ican  consumer  to  subsidize  Al- 
gerian  gas.  or  forces  the  consumer  to  bi;v 
Algei-ian  gas.  at  three  times  more  tiian 
American  gas.  That  is  just  a  fact. 

Those  three  facts  obtain.  We  can  talk 
and  pontificate  about  profits  and  taxes, 
but  these  are  the  fact=;. 

One  fact  that  is  involved  in  tlie  do- 
ir.esti:-  situation  is  that  the  FPC  h.is 
skewed  the  enei'gy  market,  has  distorted 
it.  by  forcing  gas  in  the  United  States 
to  tell  loi'  one-third  of  the  oil  eriuiva- 
knt.  Why  we  should  do  that  is  beyond 
my  comprehension. 

Why.  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  State 
01    i\Iinnesoia    or  Wisconsin  or   Maine. 
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where  they  do  not  have  anj*  natural  gas, 
you  permit  the  American  consumer  to 
pay  three  times  more  for  a  fuel,  energy 
to  heat  his  home,  than  you  do  for  some- 
bjciy  a  hundred  miles  away — why  the 
Go\'-rmnent  does  that  capricious  act  Ls 
bcyot.d  my  comprehension.  But  it  does 
ji.ist  that. 

In  BDston.  wlicre  you  have  natural  gas. 
you  can  heat  your  home,  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  pipe,  for 
a  third  of  what  it  would  cost  you  to 
heat  your  home  if  you  lived  somewhere 
in  New  Ilampshlie,  v.here  you  do  not 
have  natural  gas 

In  fact,  when  yoa  have  the  shortfalls 
of  natural  gas.  if  you  buy  a  new  house, 
you  suffer  the  misfortune  of  having  the 
inability  to  set  natural  gas.  That  means 
that  it  Is  50ing  to  cost  you  more  to  heat 
your  new  house  with  fuel  heating  oil 
than  it  would  if  you  owned  an  older 
house,  because  then  you  would  have  nat- 
ural gas  available  to  you.  So  you  can  be 
on  the  same  street  and  be  required,  as 
a  result  of  Government  policy,  to  pay 
three  times  more  to  heat  your  house  be- 
cause of  the  hDuse  you  buy.  That  kind 
of  capriciousne-ss  is  fact,  not  emotion. 
That  IS  something  we  should  begin  to 
realize. 

Our  actloiis  in  the  passage  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  are 
totally  counterproductive  to  arriving  at 
any  self-suflSclency  in  energy.  That  the 
Senate  should  consider  the  minutiae  of 
the  depletion  cutback,  arguing  1,000 
barrels  or  2.000  barrels  for  2  day.s — and 
will  dispose  of  thi.s  action,  out  of  hand, 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time — is  quite 
interesting 

The  Impact  of  my  amendment,  as 
stated  by  opponents,  is  $40  billion.  The 
impact  is  erroneously  stated  by  them.  As 
I  view  it.  as  its  impact  on  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  this  Nation,  it  will  have 
more  impact  than  the  entire  tax  cut. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may.  I  will  take  the 
attention  I  can  get  and  obviously  will 
take  the  votes  we  can  get. 

I  did  not  really  feel  that  we  could  win, 
but  I  do  feel  one  thing:  There  is  going  to 
be  many  a  surprised  Member  over  the 
next  2  or  3  years,  because  our  actions, 
as  I  stated,  are  counterproductive;  and 
they  are  going  to  aggravate  the  energy 
crisis.  And  they  are  going  to  thwart  any 
po.ssible  tru?  imr7act  of  this  tax  cut. 

The  problem  is  going  to  come  back.  As 
HariT  Truman  often  said,  "Don't  worry 
about  problems  If  they're  big  enough, 
theyll  be  back  at  your  desk."  So  we  may 
not  be  giving  full  con>ideration  to  this 
amendment,  but  do  not  worry — It  will  be 
back;  and  what  v. ill  be  back  will  be  the 
political  consequences  and  the  retribu- 
tion that  will  go  with  It,  because.  I  pre- 
dict most  humbly  and  most  respectfully, 
that  till*  will  be  the  point  of  measuring 
where  a  person  Is  on  the  energy  crisis. 
There  Is  a  clean-cut  shot  in  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  encumbered  with  a  great 
deal,  and  Mr.  America  will  understand  It. 

Those  who  are  cynical  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  not  understand  It  and 
that  they  have  to  vote  what  Is  politically 
convenient  for  them  are  going  to  be  sorely 
surprised. 

So  I  might  characterize  this  amend- 
ment a  little  like  the  Gull  of  Tonkin 
Resolution.  Many  pecqple  are  going  to 
regret  voting  against  It.  and  most  of  them 


are  going  to  be  in  the  central  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  nortlieast  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  Those 
are  the  areas  that  are  going  to  be  the 
most  aggravated  by  an  energy  cri.sis. 

The  tax  cut  is  fine,  but  keep  in  mind 
one  thing:  You  can  take  all  the  money 
you  want  and  throw  it  at  this  economy, 
but  only  one  thing  moves  an  industrial 
society,  and  this  is  energy.  Energy  is 
going  to  do  it;  it  is  not  going  to  be  money. 
You  are  going  to  take  that  money  and 
buy  energy. 

So  if  we  foul  our  nest  so  badly  in  our 
energy  consideration  that,  regardless  of 
the  money  we  throw  at  it,  it  will  not  solve 
the  inoblem,  that  is  sad  indeed.  Throw 
money  at  it  by  tJie  billions.  It  will  not 
mean  a  hill  of  beans  because  of  what  will 
h.'ppen. 

Let  me  po.-e  tl!i>  riue.->tion:  What  have 
we  done  to  add  one  drop  of  oil  or  gas  to 
the  marketplace  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  tlie  last  2  years  of  the  energy 
cri-sis?  What  have  we  done?  Let  us  take  a 
moment  to  analyze  what  we  have  done. 

Let  me.  by  definition,  for  consideration. 
define  a  lime  frame:  the  long  term,  the 
intermediate  term,  and  the  short  term. 
I  think  that  all  our  actions  can  be  pl.iced 
wiiiiin  those  categories. 

I  would  say  that  the  long  term  is  the 
year  2000  and  beyond,  and  I  define  areas 
and  solutions  for  that  to  be  areas  of 
fusion,  possibly  fission,  certainly  solar 
energy. 

In  the  intermediate,  from  1985  to  the 
year  2000.  I  would  .suggest  oil,  gas,  coal, 
and  solar  as  devices  to  solve  the  energy 
crisis. 

In  the  short  run — that  Is.  from  1973, 
not  today;  the  fuse  is  already  burning — 
from  1973  to  1985,  and  we  have  already 
used  up  2  years  of  that  period,  the  only 
answer,  the  only  possible  ability  to  do 
anything,  is  through  coal  or  gas. 

What  has  the  President  done  to  add 
one  drop  of  oil  or  gas  to  our  domestic 
market:"  I  mean  the  President  within  the 
last  2  years.  He  has  done  one  thing  and 
only  one  thing.  In  August  of  1973,  he  de- 
regulated new  oil.  As  a  re.sult  of  that 
deregulation,  we  can  see  the  reactions 
that  have  taken  place.  There  has  been 
a  29  percent  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
rigs,  and  I  will  develop  that  with  a  chart 
in  a  moment. 

What  has  Congress  done?  We  like  to 
pit  ourselves  in  competition  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive. What  has  Congress  done?  Let 
me  take  just  a  moment  to  tell  mv  col- 
leagues. We  passed  quite  a  bit  of  legis- 
lation— some  of  It  long  term,  some  of  It 
short  term,  and  some  of  it  counterpro- 
ductive; and  only  one  item  that  adds  a 
drop  of  oil  or  gas. 

In  the  counterproductive  category.  I 
classify  Public  Law  93-159.  That  was  the 
Emergency  Petroleiun  Allocation  Act  of 
1973 — totally  counterproductive,  and  I 
will  go  Into  great  detail  as  to  why  it  was 
counterproductive. 

The  second  was  the  Emergency  High- 
way Energy  Corvservatlon  Act.  That  falls 
in  the  area  of  con.scrvation,  and  It  was 
a  good  one.  ^ 

I  mis;ht  add  on  the  subject  of  conserva- 
tion, those  who  use  the  figures  of  today 
on  what  they  can  achieve  in  conserva- 
tion presuppose  a  depression  economy 
the  way  we  have  it  right  now. 


Tiie  next  item  that  we  passed  was  the 
Federal  Energ>'  Administration.  I  con- 
sider that  bureaucratic,  long  term,  and 
certainly  necessary  as  a  device  to  do 
something.  The  next  one  I  could  con- 
sider is  Public  Law  93-319.  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act.  That  was  another  good  one.  Another 
was  the  Appropriations  for  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Activities — 
again,  that  was  another  long-term  con- 
sideration; a  good  one. 

Public  Law  93-405.  Solar  Healing  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act,  a  very  good 
one.  intermediate  and  long  term.  Geo- 
Ihermal  Research  and  Development — 
intermediate  and  long  term. 

Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time. 
That  V  ;'s  a  conservation  measure,  worth 
doing. 

Ener£;y  Reorganization  Act  of  1974, 
bureaucratic  in  nature.  It  did  not  add  a 
drop  of  oil  or  gas. 

Solar  Energy  Research,  intermediate 
and  long  term,  another  good  piece  of 
leiuslation. 

Amending  the  tariff  schediUes — this 
has  merit. 

Extending  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Act  of  1974,  totally  counterproductive. 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974.  That  was 
energy  research  and  development. 

We  pa.ssed  one  that  was  vetoed,  thank 
God.  by  the  President.  Tliat  was  the 
emergency  act  to  roll  back  the  price  of 
oil. 

The  only  other  bill  we  passed  that 
added  one  drop  of  oil  to  the  supply  of 
oil  and  gas  was  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill. 
How  many  of  us  recall  January  1973,  how 
ridiculous  it  was  to  think  that  this  body 
would  have  the  perspicacity  to  pass  tlie 
Alaska  pipeline  bill?  That  was  not  popu- 
lar with  the  American  people  at  all — 
not  at  all.  The  amendment  came  up. 
Senator  Jackson  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee with  a  bill.  It  did  not  build  the 
Alaska  pipeline.  It  went  back  to  the 
courts.  So  it  was  over  the  leadership  of 
that  committee  that  this  body  passed, 
by  one  vote,  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and 
then,  on  a  procedural  matter  after  that 
we  had  to  turn  around  and  have  the  Vice 
President  break  a  tie. 

How  interesting.  If  we  had  to  vote  on 
the  Alaska  pipeline  today,  it  would  pass 
by  80  votes.  How  interesting  it  is  that 
we  gel  wisdom  after  the  fact.  How  ironic 
that,  during  the  Arab  boycott,  our  short- 
fall was  2  miUion  barrels  a  day.  and  how 
Ironic  that  the  capacity  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  was  2  million  barrels  a  day. 

Now.  I  think  the  question  really  Is: 
What  have  we  done  to  add  one  drop  of 
gas  and  oil  to  the  marketplace  for  the 
American  people?  Not  ver>'  much. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Quite  sad. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  I  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  might,  since  time  Is  of 
a  precious  nature,  ask  that  my  colleague 
speak  on  his  time,  because  I  do  have  a 
cloture  on  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this  1« 
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not  the  time  for  me  to  give  a  list  of  those 
pnei-gy  related  legislative  measmes,  well 
over  41  in  number,  that  have  passed  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  past 
2  year.^.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Ghavel)  has  referred  to  only  a  few  of 
them.  When  I  oflfered  the  national  55- 
mile-an-hour  speed  limit  measure  I 
.stressed  that  if  it  is  enforced,  we  would 
save  approximately  160,000  barrels  of 
oil  daily  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
important  bills  that  can  be  added  to  his 
list.  Conservation  on  many  fronts  can  re- 
sult in  an  energy  savings  greater  than  1 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  the  end 
of  1975.  Tlie  American  people  have  the 
responsibility  to  cut  waste.  In  a  sense 
we  create  energy  if  we  save  fuel. 

Pi'esident  Gerald  Ford  has  urged  en- 
forcement of  the  speed  limit  law.  He 
commended  the  Senate,  in  a  statement 
on  Thursday,  for  its  further  action  of  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  the  pa.ssage  of  a  volun- 
tai-y  energy  conservation  program.  He 
characterized  our  action  as  "construc- 
tive." 

We  recall  what  v.e  did  last  June  when 
we  passed  coal  conversion  legislation, 
which  Vvas  signed  into  lav.-.  I  am  not  a 
carping  ciitic.  I  do  not  desire  to  polar- 
ize a  point  between  the  Congress  and  the 
administialion  but  after  8.5  months  we 
did  not  have  the  guidelines  for  the  use 
of  ooal  instead  of  oil  and  gas  in  electric 
power-generating  plants  o."  the  coimtry. 
This  act,  if  fully  implemented  by  the 
administration,  would  save  tremendous 
amounts  of  oil — 400,000  barrels  per  day. 
I  commend  my  colleague  for  biinglng 
his  proposal  to  our  attention.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  we  have  it  available  for  our  con- 
sideration because  this  is  a  vital  subject, 
as  he  knows,  in  wliich  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested and  have  been  a  cIo.se  student 
through  the  years. 

There  are  those  in  this  body  wlio  have 
made  determined  eflfoils  to  secui-e  self 
sufficiency  in  energy  here  at  home  with- 
out hea^•y  foreign  supplies.  As  he  has 
indicated,  it  is  difficult  when  we  act  after 
the  fact  rather  than  before  the  fact.  We 
need  to  center  our  attention  to  such 
problems  as  he  directs  our  thoughts  to 
this  evening. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  had  mentioned  in  my 
presentatiMi  of  the  summary,  the  55- 
mile-an-hom-  limit  which  the  Senator 
had  such  a  hand  in.  I  am  aware  of  his 
distinguished  work  in  this  area  of  con- 
servation and  I  do  want  to  commend  the 
Senator. 

I  wi.sh  to  add  that  with  respect  to  the 
41  pieces  of  legislation  he  talks  about 
leaving  the  Senate,  that  Is  just  what 
happened  in  the  Senate.  The  American 
people  are  not  really  interested  in  what 
leaves  the  Senate.  What  tiiey  are  in- 
terested in  is  what  becomes  law.  What  I 
spoke  to  was  what  becomes  law 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  was  not  arguing 
with  tlie  Senator  about  his  premise.  I 
was  simply  saying  that  witliin  the  Senate, 
we  have  directed  our  attention  to  these 
pi-obiems.  We  have  had  a  task  force,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows,  of  not  one  com- 
mittee but,  now.  nine  committee,?  that 
have  worked  in  concert  to  bring  the.-^e 
acute  areas  into  locus. 

It  is  not  really  undciotood  that  dur- 
ing Uie  93d  Congress  a  total  of  421  en- 
ergy-related bills  were  introduced  in  the 
Senate  Some  405  of  these  measures  were 


referred  to  a  single  Senate  coinmiLtee. 
and  6  were  jointly  referred  to  more  than 
one  committee.  Final  congressional  ac- 
tion, Mr.  President,  was  completed  on 
48  measures,  of  which  43  were  signed  and 
5  were  vetoed  at  the  White  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tliis  list 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  \\a« 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
KrvTOK  Energy  Legislation— PJu  Conork.^s 

I.    ENACTED    AND    PCBL7C    LAW 

Public  Law  and  bi!l  vtnnbcr 

1.  Economic -ifetabilization  Act  .^.iik  :,J- 
ments:  Public  Law  93-28,  S.  398. 

2.  Rural  Electrificaiion  An:  Pi;b:.c  L.rv 
f.3-32,  S.  394. 

3.  Water  Resources  riaiiniig-  .^ct:  Public 
Law  93-55,  S.  1501. 

4.  Federal-Aid  Highway  Ati :  Public  Law 
93-87,  S.  502. 

5.  To  Amend  the  Euratom  Coryor.it  ion  .^ct 
of  1058,  as  amended:  Public  Liiw  93-88, 
S.  1993. 

6.  OU  Pollution  Act  Ameiiduienis:  Public 
Law  93-119,  HM.  5451. 

7.  Rail  Passenger  Corpora 'ijii;  Public  Law 
93-146,  S.  2016. 

8.  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  Amend- 
ments and  Trans-Alaska  Oil  Pipeline  Author- 
ization: Public  Law  93-153,  S.  2081. 

9.  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973:  Public  Law  93-169,  S.  1570. 

10.  Emergency  Daylight  Bavlug  Time  En- 
ergy Conservation  Act  of -1973;  Public  Law 
93-182,  H.R.  11324. 

11.  Noitheast  RuU  Service  Act:  FubUc  l.nv 
fy-i  236,  H.R.  9142. 

12.  Emergency  Highway  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act:   Public  Law  93-239,  H.R.  11372. 

13.  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  to 
Explore  and  Develop  Naval  Petrolerun  Ri - 
serves:   Public  Law  93-245,  H.R.  11576. 

14.  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  .'V.r; 
Public  Law  93-248,  S.  1070. 

35.  Fuel  Cost  Pass-Through  for  1  nicker.-: 
Public  Law  93-249,  S.J.  Res.  185. 

16.  Federal  Energy  Administration:  Pub'i'^ 
Law  93-275,  S.  2776. 

17.  AEC  Authoriyation  Acr;  Public  lav,- 
93-2V6,  S.  3292. 

18.  NASA  Authoriy-Htlon  Art:  Public  la.v 
93-316, H.R.  13998. 

19.  Energy  Supply  and  Enviionment»U  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1974:  Public  Law  93-319, 
H  R.  14368. 

20.  Special  Energy  Reeearch  and  Develop- 
ment Appropriations  for  197.5:  Public  Law 
83-322,  Hja.  14434. 

21.  AEC  Omnibus  Legislaiion  cm  1974:  Pub- 
lic Law  93-377,  S.  3669. 

22.  Housing  and  CommoMitv  Development 
Act:  Public  Law  0»-383,  S.  3066. 

23.  Aid  Energy  Affected  Small  Busiuf.s.s: 
Public  Law  93-386,  S.  3331. 

24.  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act.  as 
amended,  additional  appropiiation.,:  Public 
Law  93-403,  H.B.  15205. 

26.  The  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1874;  Public  Law  93-409.  H  R 
11864. 

26.  Geothermal  Fneryj-  EcfctiUch,  Develop- 
ment and  Demonblratiou  Act;  Public  I.uw 
93-410.  H.R.  14920. 

27.  Public  Works  and  Economic  Dcvelop- 
inent  Act:  Public  Law  93-433,  H.S.  14883. 

28.  Defense  Prodtictlon  Act  of  1950,  ex- 
tended for  2  years:  Public  I  riu  0:3  426  S 
3270. 

29.  EmerKeiicy  Daylight  SaMng  Time  En- 
ergy ConMrration  Act  of  1973.  oinendmeutK: 
Public  lAW  93-434,  UU.  18102. 

30.  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974: 
Public  Law  93-438.  ILR.  11510. 

31.  Fedend  Gol^imbla  Blver  Tran.^misbioji 
eystem:  PubUe  Law  98-164;  8.  8362. 

."2.  ,So!ar  Energy  Re«;earch,  Development  and 


DciiK,i;-,ri;.fi(,n.  Art  cf  1974:  Public  Law  uy 
473.  S.  .3234. 

33.  Foreign  lii-.f«iu;enL  Study  Act  Publii- 
Law  9.^-479.  S.  28 !-0. 

34.  To  amend  the  tarLT  schedule  of  the 
United  .States  to  provide  fcr  The  duty  free 
entry  of  methanol  Imnorted  for  use  as  Uui: 
Public  Law  93-482,  H.R.  11251. 

35.  Interna  tional  Nuclew  rooperation; 
Piibiic-  Law  9 J -48).  8.  38t«8. 

30.  ICaiioual  Riiiiioatl  Paso^Ufier  Coi porn- 
Won:  Public-  I;.;V  93-i:iG,  H.R.  15i27. 

37  ii:<porL  Admi;;:  ,:i-a!ioii  .'Uutj.dmeal,- : 
P'l-jl'f  L.iw  93   500.  S.  37<»2. 

38.  tTrb.".:!  >?;us'-  Tr ^n^iportaTifin  /..■  :  Pn'j:!- 
I-rt*  93-5<l3.  S   -386. 

:i9.  Emergency  Peuoleum  A;!ocailun  Ex- 
leuvi.vi  Act  01  1974:  Public  Law  93-.5II.  H.R. 
167.57. 

40.  Ftdtiaj  N.jiiiiUt.ear  tue-^y  Re.'?ea;ch 
i.iid  De-cloom*-.!:  Aci  oX  1^71;  Pr.'jJu  La*" 
93  .=i77.  S.  128:3. 

41.  Deep  Wate/  P.ir-  \'\:  Pvi*!!:;  Lhw  93- 
C27,  H.R.  10701. 

42.  Federal-Aid  Highway  Ac:  Ame!idriien..s 
oi  1975:  Public  Law  t':l-643,  S.  3934. 

■ii.  E.\pn:r-lmport  Bank  Act  Amendnienic 
l^e■;ll:!•e.^  .scni-annual  repori  on  Impact  of 
dome.-; lie  euejgy  resourres  of  each  loan  in- 
volving export  of  any  eueryy-relatc-d  product 
or  .sprvire*  :  Public  Lr--v  0.3- 64R.  KR.  :o<^77. 
ir.  vtToto 

1  £iierj.y  Emertency  Acv  (;'.  2589,  li  H 
".  M.'O).  March  0.  1974. 

2.  A'imic  Lnergy  Act,  Price-Aijder.nOii  pr..- 
M.sious   (H.R.   15323).  October   12,  1974. 

■i.  "IV'A  Pollution  Control  Cost  Credit  >HB. 
Iiy29.  S.  3057),  December  21,   1974. 

4  Fnergy  Transportation  Secjrjiv  Act 
iH.H.  81  S3),  December  30.  1974. 

5.  Siiii^uje  Mining  Coiurol  and  Reclama- 
liO'i  Ari  uS.  425.  H.R  11500).  Decpn.her  30, 
1374. 

Mr.  KANDOLPH.  ^.^f.  Pic.^ident.  m 
1961.  when  appearing  before  the  Sen.itf 
Coir.aiittee  on  Interior  snd  Insular  Al- 
fairs,  "that  esch  year  v.-e  delay  in  e.^i.-b- 
li.shin,w  a  fuels  and  energy  policy  for  tlK- 
United  States,  perhaps  we  have  come  1 
year  nearer  to  disaster."  But  that  is  past ; 
it  is  gone.  Tonight,  as  the  Senator  sa>s. 
he  focu.se.?  attention  on  it  again. 

Tlie  .'-ubmarines  prowUng  alone  Ui-- 
eu.st  coast  and  the  New  England  water? 
as  well,  during  World  War  II,  caused  u'- 
to  bring  into  being  tlie  Synthetic  Liquid 
Fuels  Act  which  I  coauthored  with  Sen- 
ator OMuhoney.  Then  what  happened.' 
After  the  pro.jects  were  in  being  and 
were  moving  into  coal  gasification  anu 
coal  proces.sed  into  auto  and  a',  iaiioii 
fuel  and  .shale  processing  for  oil,  the  sub- 
marines had  gone  home  and  tlie  Amer- 
ican people  took  it  ea.sy  again.  The  Con- 
gre.--sion;'l  appropriations  and  program- 
and  pilot  projects  were  ^topped.  So  wc 
had  to  make  a  new  start.  It  has  been  too. 
too  long  delayed.  I  hope,  I  trust,  we  sti.U 
have  time  to  do  tlie  job. 
Mr.  GR.4.VEL.  I  ihauk  my  colleague. 
I  .should  like,  in  the  spirit  of  efficieiu;. . 
to  a.'-k  that  on  any  Question  tiiat  I  re- 
ceive, the  lime  be  charged  to  Uie  qucs- 
tioiiei-.  I  iu,k  unanimous  consent  in  tna, 
renai-d.  That  will  save  my  adding  dila- 
tory words  to  my  deliberation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  is  iheiv 
objection.^ 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  is  the  question.' 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Just  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
cedure, I  am  asking  tmanimous  consent 
(hat  anv   clue.^tion  po.sed  to  me  be  cot 
cliarged  to  my  time. 

Mr.  KEI£ON.  Without  asking  uuani- 
uious  oonsent,  t!»e  Senacoi  may  juit  ask 
the  person. 
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Mr.   GRAVEL    I  did   ask  unaMimou> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFir'ER    Without 
■  Diection.  it  ;>  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleagues 

Mr.  Pre^ident.  I  think  when  we  talk 
.'A  term.s  of  the  depletion  nllowanre  as  a 
>ymboI  of  privilege.  a.-<  >o  veil  chaigetl 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut .  it  wa.s 
lust  that.  The  symbol  of  rii'ileae  was 
addressed  by  the  Member^  of  the  Hou.<e 
and  I  think  properly  so.  I  tlunk  theic  is', 
J  new  breath  of  air  in  the  House  and 
uhat  we  saw  wa.s  a  deci.Mon  of  :he  House, 
.icting  a.s  a  Committee  c^f  the  \V!>.ole.  O: 
c  AU-^e.  we  acted  :>imilarl\  h.n  a  Cornmit- 
■  t.e  of  the  Wiiole  becju,.  ►■  ihe  Committee 
on  Finance  chose  not  to  bniiL;  out  any- 
thing relative  t  j  depleiioa.  Thi.*-  was  not 
mv  preference.  I  hop<.d  we  woisld  deal 
w  ith  It  wi'.hin  the  Commiiree  on  Finance. 
.ia^t  to  put  an  energy  packiv-e  in  thi.-> 
i'i'.'ce  01  legislation,  llii.^  was  not  the 
(  jp'.mittee  deci.-ion  Now  ve  are  .it  Sen- 
I'Te  action. 

With  respect  to  Senate  action,  wo  did 
jiold  a  1-day  !ie;i;ing.  At  those  hearinus 
'..[  a  '  eek  prior  to  the  hearings.  I  pio- 
.!::unded  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Ma>.-r\chu.~etts  and  to  il:e  Senator  from 
.-7outi:  Carolina 

The  Senator  liom  Scutii  C.iiolu.a  loves 
lo  deal  in  rhetoric  on  tlie  floor,  but  at 
tne  time,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  come 
to  a  hearing  if  «e  called  ior  hun.  and  if 
v.e  c.illed  for  the  Senator  fio;a  Massa- 
chn.se' ts.  lie  would  come  Neicher  c>ne  wa."; 
.  ble  to  b?  at  the  heaiin^;.  Tliis  v%as  a 
'ouiTe>>  tile  commiuce  '  .  ni^'d  '.->  offer 
•;.eii; 

Mr  KENNED'i'  Will  tue  Senatn-  vield 
<K\  that? 

Mr.  GRWLL  I  will  hr  happv  to  yiela 
'■n  iii^  time. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Tht  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  Ironi 
.Ma.ssat  hasetis  appeared  at  tlie  Comnnt- 
ft^  on  Finance  on  Monday.  March  li' 
We  ta;. ed  ti'.ere  lor  ii  pi  nod  ol  -  limirs. 
I.^ler  I  liad  a  di'eci  convei.'-ation  with 
'6  chairman  of  tiie  Committee  on  Fl- 
ounce. The  ch'iirman  indicated  tlie  com- 
:!;.tt*e  was  going  to  markup  the  tax  bill 
:ii:d  expec'cd  to  finish  it  on  PYidav.  In  my 
conversation.'  lAiih  the  chrurman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  I  thought  that 
there  v.as  r.o  need  lor  me  or  the  Sf.-nator 
from  South  Carolina  to  make  an  addi- 
tional appeaiance.  vhicti  would  be  an 
f'ppearance  before  tire  Senator  s  siibi  om- 
Miittee  .\hen  we  had  alread\  iust  ap- 
peared belore  the  ciiairmaiih  full  com- 
iru'tee. 

I  do  not  vk  am  the  record  u,  be  Itlt  Uj 
-iUKgest  that  we  were  either  unwilling 
or  unprepared  or  not  desirou.^  to  spend 
•.  iia:ever  time  tahs  neces.-ary  to  deal  lully 
lu.d  completely  with  the  issue 

Ml  GRA^EL  The  record  v  ill  be  very 
clear  Tlie  suU.ommittee  hearing  was 
called  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  Fi- 
nance C'.'mmiiiee  and  my.sell  and  I  m- 
^tioicted  the  staff  to  contact  Senator 
Ke.n.nelv  s  ottu.e  and  Se'uttf.i  H'>LriNcs" 
o.'^ce. 

Mr    KENNEDY    On  what  measure? 

Mr  GRAVEL  C>n  the  depletion  allo\'  - 
ance  measure 

Mr  KENNEDY  The  commiitee  had 
already  finished  action  on  tiie  tax  bill. 
V't    had   aopeured    before   the   Finance 


Committee  and  answered  all  questions 
for  2  hour.^. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  driving  at  is  a  test  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.ssachu.setls'  memory.  This 
time  the  request,  my  re(iue>t.  is  more 
stiecitic 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  About  what? 

Mr.  GRAVE!  Alvnit  oil  profits  Aboui 
Ol!  taxes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Wuuld  the  St-naror 
lioni  .'\!a>ka  please  explain  his  lequest? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Wail  a  minute.  You  do 
not  have  tlie  fact,^  You  On  not  have  the 
t.oMomists  to  back  up  your  position. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  material  was 
suppli  ^d 

Mr  GR.^VEL  li  was  not  suptjlicd  to 
the  fitmmittee 

Mr.  KFNNEDV  As  the  Senator  from 
-Mi'ska  will  see  Senator  Ho!  i  ings  and  I 
responded  lull.v  and  coir,jletely  to  every 
request  by  the  Senator  irom  Al!i..ka  at 
the  full  commit  tee  heaiing  to  provide 
t<dditiinial  material.  Ou:'  submissions  are 
printed  in  the  committee  hearing  volume. 
whi';h  has  been  on  every  Senator's  desk 
all  ihis  week  for  all  to  see. 

In  addition,  the  Senatoi  liom  Alaska 
prepared  a  staff  reply  to  our  testimony. 
We.  :n  turn,  submitted  a  replv  to  his  re- 
ply. All  that  was  printed  in  the  RECouii 
dtirjng  tile  floor  debate  'his  week 

Mr.  GRAVEL  The  Senator  from 
AlasKa  is  buildinu  a  ca^e  that  this  body 
has  ailed  inationalh . 

.Mr  KENNEDY.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  responsibly.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  made  an  e.\(  elent 
case. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  W."^-  viU  see  how  well  he 
chfi 

Ml    K^.NN^:DV    He  marie  an  e.\;  rllcni 

I     .TSf 

Ml .  GRAVEL.  V,'f  HiU  .see  how  well  he 
'ai  The  rei  ord  will  ^tand  The  reque^s 
•.^••re  made. 

Ml-.  STEVENSON  Mr  Piesidcnt.  will 
the  Se:iato;-  yp-ici' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
•I'rir  ircrn  Alaska  ha.s  the  floor.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Will  the  Senator 
;.  ieid  for  a  question,  on  mv  time? 

M,.  GRAVEL    I  yield. 

Ml  STEVENSON.  The  Criumittee  on 
Commerce  iia.s  held  hearings  tor  2  years. 
2.i  days  of  heariniis,  on  tiie  subject  of 
natural  gas  re;iulation.  It  is  attempting 
t  '  act  laticnally,  and  it  has  affordt-d 
e\eiy  single  Member  (t  the  Senate  the 
ojiporiunity  'o  appear  before  tl.at  com- 
mit tee 

I  itsk  the  Senator,  how  many  times  has 
he  appeared  in  the  cour.se  of  those 
leni^thy  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
nautral  '-;as  regulation,  before  tiie  Com- 
merce Committee? 

Our  point  is  not  to  act  iri.itioually :  it 
is  to  act  lationally.  What  the  Senator 
Is  pioposin;^  novv  i.s  an  iiialional  act.  an 
iiraiionul  amendment  that  is  not  sup- 
ported by  1  day  of  litarint,.~  in  the  lasl 
.i  .".eai.s.  I  s|<eak  altt-i  2j  day.s  in  2  years 
ol  hearings,  and  now  in  markup  ses.sion. 
on  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  bill. 
V  liii.'h  will  be  reixuted  within  a  matter  ol 
weeks. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  we  will  agree  to 
leiwrt  a  bill  out  ;  s  soon  as  thev  will. 

.Ml     STEVEN'SON.    If    there    had    not 


been  an  ob.iection  (o  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee meeting  during  se.s-sions  of  the 
Senate,  we  would  have  a  bill  out  on  the 
Senate  floor  today,  and  there  is  a  bill  out 
on  the  Senate  floor  on  the  sub.iect  of  oil. 
after  many  more  days  of  hearuuis,  in  th> 
Committee  on  Interior  atid  Insular  Al- 
lans. 

Botii  (jt  tiiose  subjects  natural  gns  and 
oH  will  be  before  the  Senate,  and  with 
tiie  benefit  of  leiigtliy  he.irin"s  nnd  com- 
miitee recommendaticr.s,  •.vithin  a  mat- 
ttf  (if  weeks. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  sav  that  'a  hat 
I  aci  doing  heie  is  no  ditf(ieut  ;han  whar 
mv  colleagues  did  in  brui'iing  depletion 
to  the  floor.  The  Senator  talks  about 
hearings:  we  have  had  hearings  in  the 
Mnunce  Committee.  Here  they  are.  They 
go  all  the  way  bark  to  November  1973  and 
January  of  1974.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  was  ex- 
coriating tlie  oil  companies  we  were  hav- 
in;j  hearings  They  were  not  nearly  so 
spectaculai :  we  dealt  with  natural  gas 
K^LMilation  and  with  the  whole  spectrum 
01  the  e  lersiy  crisis  right  here.  I  intro- 
duced a  piece  of  legislation  a  whole 
enersiv  plan,  back  in  November  of  1973. 
introduced  it  asain  on  a  firm  ba.sis  in  Au- 
gust ol  1974.  and  jnit  anotlier  oi;e  n. 
uist  a  httle  while  ago. 

Now  we  have  this  amendment  which 
.strip.''  it  back  down  to  the  prtiper  si/e: 
so  il  it  is  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  com- 
mirtee  ot  liie  whole,  it  is  certainly  propei 
to  consider  my  amendment  on  the  de- 
reriulatlon  of  natural  ga.s.  and  not 
necessarily  after  it  has  been  pa.s.sed  cu 
by  the  Commerce  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  submit  that  we  do  lune 
an  analysis  of  the  documents  submitted 
bv  the  Senator  from  Massachusett,*;  iMr. 
KiNNFi.Yi  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Hollinos'.  It  was  pa.ssed 
out  to  Senators,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
bodv  lor  good  reading.  In  fact,  if  I  had 
this  kind  of  analysis  done  on  some  of  my 
work.  I  would  be  embarrassed.  It  is  em- 
barras.sinf,  becau.-e  .some  of  the  facts  in 
here  are  wrong. 

Talking  about  taxes,  the  chart  on  taxes 
reters  to  1974.  but  in  point  of  fact  the 
record  it  was  taken  from  was  dated  1972. 
and  tlie  document  was  put  out  in  June  ol 
1974.  so  there  is  no  way  that  they  coulci 
have  had  the  facts  in  question. 

The  source  for  this  is.  it  sa.\s.  the  Oil 
Leat'ue  II  I  could  have  the  attention  ol 
mv  colleagues — may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
aic  will  be  in  order 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  my  colleagues 
would  like  to  ha\e  the  record  straight- 
ened out.  With  respect  to  the  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts.  the 
.source  table,  on  page  5.  talked  about  1974 
iiu  ome  taxes  owed  by  the  largest  oil  com- 
panies. But  the  chart  in  question,  whicl.' 
they  are  speaking  from,  has  only  the  1972 
figures,  and  the  la.st  publication  that 
dealt  with  that  was  in  the  middle  of 
June.  1974;  so  how  could  they  have  1974 
figiue.s.  when  it  was  in  the  middle  cjl  the 
year? 

Obviously  it  will  not  be  read  now  ,  bui 
I  a.k  my  collrauups  to  go  over  the  anal- 
ysis prepared  b.\  the  Finance  Committee 
ami  make  their  own  .judgment  as  to  the 
a'ciUMiy  ot   Ihe  data   in  question.   And 
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that  Is.  of  course,  what  ue  have  chal- 
lenged. 

Tlie  dociunent  that  was  presented  by 
our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  that  was  passed  out  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  on  the  major  oil 
companies'  net  Income  after  taxes,  does 
itot  show  any  amount  of  profit.  The  chart 
deals  only  with  percentage  Increases. 

Percentage  increases  are,  of  course, 
really  meaningless  because  If  you  go  from 
a  gi'owth  of  zero  to  1  you  have  a  100- 
percent  increase.  But  you  still  have  only 
1  percent  profit. 

Let  us  move  to  the  profit  argument. 
I  have  here,  that  I  will  read  from,  a 
document  that  was  sent  to  me.  I  tried 
for  a  month,  over  a  month,  to  get  It.  It 
was  an  In-house  paper  prepared  for  the 
Treasury.  The  title  is  "Treasury  Survey 
of  19  Petroleimi  Companies,  October  4, 
1974"  prepared  by  Alan  Arsht. 

I  will  be  referring  first  to  page  6  which 
gives  an  example  of  what  we  mean  by 
profits : 

This  Ulubtraies  how  nitsleadlng  an  over- 
emphasis on  Increases  of  absolute  profits 
can  be.  When  Occidental  Petroleum  Company 
reported  Its  1973  earnings,  It  was  stated  that 
profits  rose  666  percent  above  1972  levels. 
The  magnitude  of  Occidental's  total  Invest- 
ment and  the  percentage  return  realized  on 
Us  Investment  received  little  attention. 

A  review  of  that  Information  places  the 
profitability  of  Occidental  in  clearer  perspec- 
tive. In  1972  Occidentals  return  on  Invest- 
ment was  .08  percent.  A  666  percent  Increase 
m  1973  profllta  lifted  the  return  on  Invest- 
ment to  4.95  percent.  Occidental 's  perform- 
ance compares  to  a  petroleum  Industry  me- 
dian return  on  Investment  of  .90  In  1972  and 
1.5  in  1973.  Other  companies,  such  as  Getty, 
Ameranda  Hess  and  Gulf  showed  dramatic 
Increases  In  1970  over  1973  profits.  In  large 
part  due  to  the  comparison  with  the  extraor- 
dinarily depressed  earnings  raid  returns  on 
inveitmont  in  1972. 

Again  from  the  same  study  I  would 
like  to  develop  an  analysis  of  where  the 
profits  of  these  companies  came  from 
and  what  is  behind  the  profits.  There  are 
five  reasons  for  the  profits.  One  Is  price 
increases.  All  prices  in  the  United  States 
were  regulated  at  the  time,  so  any  in- 
crease that  was  given  was  given  by  the 
Government.  Two,  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  abroad;  three,  inventory  profits; 
four,  tanker  operations;  and,  five,  in- 
crease in  chemicals  from  subsidiary  oper- 
ations. 

The  first  one.  and  I  will  read  from  It 
In  a  second — 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  31  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  ( reading!  : 

nuee  other  n"tion<  of  the  Uimod  States 
Govcninieut  — 

And  I  am  rc.ding  f,oni  the  study — 
contributed  directly  to  the  Increiise  In  reve- 
nues Biid  profits  of  the  oil  industry  In  1973 
and  1974.  In  S<>piember  of  IG73,  the  Cost 
of  I.;-.ir.g  Council  deregulated  the  price  of 
new  and  released  oil  which  accounted  for 
lt>  percent  of  total  production.  Shortly  nfter- 
wrtrdM,  the  Congre.s.s  exempted  stripper  pro- 
duction, which  accounted  for  13  percenc  of 
production,  from  price  controls.  Finally,  In 
December  1073  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU 
permitted  the  price  of  old  oil  and  controlled 
oil  to  rise  from  $4.25  to  $5  35.  \Vlien  the 
v.<.rld  price  of  oil  ro?e    a  tv.-o-tler  price  for 


domestic  oil  developed  because  the  prices  of 
uucontroUed  oU  moved  in  sympathy  with 
the  world  price.  By  the  end  of  1973  the  free 
market  price  of  uncGntrolled  oil  had  in- 
creased from  $3.25  per  barrel  at  the  beginning 
of  1973  to  $6.63  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Because  old  oU  is  declining  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total,  the  weighted  average  price  of 
domestic  oil  continued  to  rise  and  now  ap- 
proximates $7.15  a  barrel.  Within  one  year 
the  weighted  average  price  of  domestic  oil 
has  risen  120  percent,  a  factor  which  has 
contributed  directly  and  substantially  to 
the  Increased  profitability  of  domestic  petro- 
leum operations. 

The  trjS.  Government  took  those  action.? 
In  the  correct  belief  that  higher  domestic 
prices  would  draw  forth  additional  domestic 
supplies  and  reduce  our  dependency  on  for- 
eign oil. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  with  respect  to  Inven- 
tory profits,  I  shall  only  say  tliat  when 
the  price  of  oil  rose,  the  companies  that 
had  oil  in  the  ground  saw  the  value  of 
that  oil  rise,  and  when  these  companies 
sold  this  oil  they  sold  this  oil  at  what 
was  obviously  an  inflated  price. 

If  the  oil  companies  were  going  out  of 
business  then  they  would  walk  away  with 
a  profit.  But  if  the  oil  company  was  in 
business  the  next  year  it  had  to  go  out 
in  the  marketplace  and  buy  oil  at  the 
new  higher  cost  to  replenish  the  old  oil. 
So,  in  point  of  fact,  by  staying  in  business 
it  did  not  get  a  windfall  profit.  It  got  a 
paper  profit  on  its  inventory. 

Let  me  repeat  for  the  record  so  it  is 
imderstood.  These  are  paper  profits. 
They  are  not  real  profits  and  so,  as  a 
result  of  these  paper  profits,  they  could 
even  incur  a  larger  tax  liability.  But 
still  they  need  the  money  to  go  and  buy 
the  oil  to  fill  up  the  tanks  where  they 
supposedly  "ripped  it  off  at." 

So,  quite  obviously,  there  are  no  excess 
profits.  They  are  paper  profits.  So  all 
of  the  fear  that  the  American  public  has 
that  they  have  "ripped  it  oCf"  is  a  tragic 
misunderstanding.  They  have  got  to  re- 
place that  oil  If  they  are  going  to  stay 
in  business,  and  it  Is  that  simple. 

With  respect  to  tanker  profits,  la^t 
year,  in  1973,  they  went  from  a  low  to 
a  high  of  $2.50,  and  now  back  down  to 
$1.50.  They  ballooned  their  profits 
through  their  tanker  operations  in  1973, 
but  throughout  1974  and  up  to  today,  it 
has  been  a  losing  operation. 

Of  course,  the  final  reason  for  the 
profits — and  it  will  be  interesting  to  look 
at  othei*  profits  from  other  area.s — is  tlie 
simple  rise  in  chemical  activities,  which 
accounts  for  the  rest  of  their  increase  in 
profits. 

It  astounds  me  that  Members  of  ilils 
body,  tlie  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  general 
public-at-Iarge  hold  such  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  profit  picture,  especially  when 
there  are  adequate  documents  that  tiilk 
of  it. 

We  published  In  the  Phiance  Couunit- 
tee  "Oil  Profitability"  study  in  Pebi-uaiy 
of  1974  which  deals  with  the  profiles.  I  do 
not  know  how  manj-  have  read  it. 

We  published  another  one  in  December 
of  1974  which  was  refen-ed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long).  That 
contained  information  from  the  oil  com- 
panies from  a  questionnaire,  and  I  was 
In  the  room  when  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana asked  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Trea.s- 
urj'  to  chpck  It  out  against  the  oil  coni- 


r,,nies"  tax  records.  The  information  is 
accurate.  This  is  what  they  paid.  We 
may  think  they  are  deceiving  us  about 
w.hat  they  are  paying,  but  I  think  what 
v.e  need  to  do  is  exactly  what  was  done 
in  the  House.  Let  us  get  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators to  go  down  to  the  Treasury-  and 
look  at  the  canceled  checks.  becr.Ti.-e. 
quite  obviou.-ly,  there  are  people  in  this 
body  who  do  r.ot  even  believe  the  Treas- 
ury when  they  say  they  have  got  the 
money,  and  they  did  collect  the  money. 
So  when  they  are  talking  about  profits  of 
.3  or  4  percent,  it  just  i;-  not  true. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  can  ovevci.;me 
that  except  to  go  down  there  en  masse 
and  look  at  t.he  canceled  checks  to  see 
what  the  oil  companies  have  paid.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  really  find  out.  and 
I  hope  that  tire  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington <  Mr.  J.\cKSON  1  would  be  interested 
enough  to  organize  a  group  to  go  down 
to  the  Treasui-y  and  verify  this. 

Let  me  just  quote  one  paragraph  f!-om 
the  siunmai-y  of  this  Finance  Committee 
study,  a  public  docu.ment:  -Oil  Company 
Pi-ofitability." 

We  analyzed  the  10  -Big  Sisters"  wi-..^;)-. 
hold  75  percent  of  the  at«ets  of  Integrated 
oU  compiuiics  In  the  United  States — Exxon. 
Texaco,  Mobil.  Gulf.  Standard  of  Calif oiaia. 
Standard  ol"  Ii:d.ana.  Sliell.  Pnilllp5,  and 
Staridard  ol  Ohio.  The  analysis  being  relr.^ted 
today  cover.=  rates  of  return  on  shareholders' 
iavestmenc,  i.et  income  and  overall  effective 
ta.x  of  these  companies  for  the  years  I3t>4 
to  1973  and.  for  the  firs.  time,  set  forth  ea.h 
company's  profit  on  U.S.  oreia'.ions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  stvidy  shoAS  th:i:  j;i  U.S.  opera- 
tions ill  1973,  the  'Aelyhted  aversite  rate  of 
return  was  11.3  percent  while  on  fore1;ni 
v>peratious  it  w.is  20.4  percent. 

Thi.-?  compares  with  a  •A-eightfd  average  c' 
approximately  12.8  percent  realized  on  s;i 
IS.  nia'iuiacttirlng  companies  for  1973. 

This,  of  course.  obviou.>ly  was  not  read 
by  those  who  keep  insisting  that  there 
were  tremendous  profits.  But  that  is  ju.-t 
the  public  record:  that  is  our  reports  In 
Government  contrary  to  reports  of 
others. 

Let  us  look  at  the  prn  ate  .-ector  niw. 
Let  us  go  to  the  marketplace  and  tho 
fact — if  you  will  look  at  cliast  No.  5. 
which  .vou  have  in  your  packeus.  those  cf 
you  who  have  it— unforttmt.tely.  the 
charts  are  very  small,  and  v\e  did  not 
have  one  as  well  colored  as  i!r<  one  but 
I  will  have  one  posted  later. 

'See  e.xliibit  !.• 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  u-^l: 
unanimous  consent  lo  have  tne  chan.- 
printed  tn  the  Record  as  e.\h:bit  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  uibles 
were  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows : 

T.ioir     7     SautlO     FINANCIAL     DaH     Fia     a)    .^it 

COMPANIES 

(Outlan  io  millians) 


Yt  I 


Keveriues 


195:" $19,458 

1957 31.16^ 

1962; 37  473 

1367 !,5.921 

B/J.: 106,278 

1?73 133.909 


Net 

PeiCf  (t 

income 

Percent 

(etuni 

tftaf 

pfoiit 

on  «el 

Ux 

BWgia 

nail) 

%2.  020 

104 

11.4 

3.  UK) 

\>,.o 

12.4 

3.344 

8.9 

10.  0 

i.Wl 

9.7 

11.9 

6.  860 

6.5 

9.6 

11,678 

8.7 

15.5 

Soufce:  Uiite  ItiiiAatUii  amk  riooncial  loalysis  el  a  cohio 

c»  petrijl^uci  CJ"':  •■:':s  \%X  l?:S,  1963.  t?€?,  I?'?,  19.-3. 
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SfUCrrO  FINaNCIAL  DATA  FOR  8  ".MIOR  OH 
COMPANIES 


(III  niillinn^  o' 'JMUii'^l 


(^nipjiif  Revenues 


Conifiany 


!%2 

'<h-i 

l%2 

1<*7 

197?..  .. 
Wi 

19-!: 

'957 

1962 

:%7 

1972 

1973 

t^^aco•. 
W.2 . . 
19-'   .. 


Re'/enuK 


i,  050. 8 

7.830.  J 

9.S36.9 

13.266.0 

20,  309.  8 

25,  724. 4 

1,560.6 
2. 976.  t 
3.  933. 1 

'., /71.8 
9.  166.  3 
11.390.1 

1,510.1 
2.344.2 


Pf'cent        PefMi4 

pfofil     return  oti 

marpMi     net  worth 


80S. ;' 
840.9 

1,  232.  3 
1,531  8 

2.  443.  < 

171.3 
220.  4 
242.  -. 
385.4 
•>n.2 
849  3 

181.2 
3j?.  3 


i''.8 
10  •! 
8.8 
9.i 
7.', 
9.5 

ll.(' 
'  » 

6.7 
K  1 


11.0 
14.2 


16  6 

11,0 

11.1 

13.0 
12  ', 
17.8 


13.7 
16.2 


19f,2 

1967 

1972.... 

1973 

C-itf: 

1952 

1957 

19b2 

1967 

1972 

1973 

Shell: 

1952 

1907    ... 

1962 

1967 

1972 

19/3 

Standard  cf 
liiiliji'ia: 

1952 

1957 


3. 272. 1 
5, 121. 4 
8.692.9 
11,  406. 9 

1.  528. « 

2,  730. 1 
2.836.3 
4,202.1 
6,  243.  n 
8  117.0 

1.  i<2.r. 

1.761  f. 
1.  960  / 
3,073.<? 
4.075.;' 
5. 701. 1 


1.  59?  1 
2.010.1 


inco.ne 
aUer  lai 


481  ; 

7.S4.  4 

889.0 

1  292. 1 

111. 8 
354.3 
340.1 
578.3 
197.0 
8U0.0 

9C.9 
135  ) 
157.7 
284.8 
260.5 

.;32. ; 


119.9 
151.  ^ 


P..CC  .t 
p'Ollt 


11  ' 
14.  / 
10.2 
11.3 


Pe'  cnt 
r?t\ini  un 
net  «rOM 


1»  H 
lb.  3 
12.4 
16.2 


Coiri|>^'<y 


9.3 

13.(1 

13.0 

16.2 

12.0 

iO.6 

13.8 

13.1 

}  f 

3.6 

9.'. 

14.1 

«..'■ 

ix? 

7  7 

13  8 

8.0 

11.2 

9.3 

1.3.8 

6.4 

8.9 

5.8 

10.7; 

l%2. 

1967. 

1972. 

1973. 
Arco: 

1952. 

1957. 

1962. 

1967. 

1972. 

1973 
Sural' 

1952 

1057. 

1962. 

1967. 

1972. 

1973. 


Revenue 


2.  117.  n 

2,  918. 1 
4.503.4 
6.  379. 1 

BLC  .'< 

Sf.'j  9 

•iSP.  7 

1,  270.  P. 

3,  020.  7 
1,  '8!   1 

t  nis 
1. 6M  « 
'-,  ISO.  9 
.\  297.  8 
'..  829  '. 
7.761.8 


Net      Percent        Percefit 

iwcoiiie  proM      return  o.i 

s'tet  t3<        ma'gin     if«t  -vo'tii 


16?  1 
282.  i 
374.7 
511.? 

40.5 

25.  3 

A6  : 

IjO.O 
195.  t, 
IK.  ■/ 

174  » 

288.  :■ 

313.  fl 
421.7 
517.1 
843.  6 


7.6 
9.7 

3.. I 
8.0 

6.7 
1.5 
8  0 
in.  2 
5.9 
6.0 

17.'. 
17.5 

U.fi 

1-   H 

9.  1 

10.9 


9... 

9.:i 

r'.4 

lu  7 
7.1 
7.7 

10.2 
b.t> 
8.7 

l\0 
15  *' 

nib 

10.1) 
10.5 
14.5 


7.5 
7.5 


7.9 


Source:  Miw"/"'  itiHuslri.il  romuals  anil  annuftl  Fortiioc  'CO 
listini;'^. 


n£T  rJCOMt  AS  A  Ptrttf.U  OF  KCT  .VC.RTH    PETROLEUM  OTHCR  SriECTFO  l.tDOSTRY  C'^OiiPS,  TOTAl  MAiNUFACTliBlitC  K-A<  lOTAl  MIHIIiG  1P61   fiiKOUGH  107J 

(In  percei^l 

t.ulustrial  gioups 


^■ui^  and  medicines ..      .. 

Scij' 3iid  co.smetics 

1"  trume"t5,  photo  good?,  etc 

OKice  equipment  and  computers 

'>utiii  ,iid  truck  J. 

T  .r.  .CO  pioJu'.t; .  .. 

t'"  '11.'  .ill!  pijblishing 

hi.',.fl)v!'l  appliartes 

flvlin..il  and  electronic  ecuipmenL 

I  .)n\h-:r  ,ind  wood  products 

Mmm  ixodutt'.-. . 

Cheriii  :,il  products 

Pi-t'oieuni  production  and  ref^iing 

ft'itomtoli.e  part;  .  

CI, iihinj;  and  apparel. .. .    . 

( la;  products .. . 

Irtiiii.  construction  equipment 

.>E(o'>pace.   .     ..   

i.'  .liner  and  alii>;l  products 

I'    1. Mini!..  .    

L;uii(iiiri;.  hieating  and  plumbing  equipment.. 

* i.ntMfou'.  mttals 

►'.l^1r  and  allied  products 

liftile  iiroduds 

iron  and  steel 

T'ltal  mining 

Tj'i!  manufacturing , 


Kl-Vi 

196-1 

1965 

196*. 

1967 

1%8 

1969 

]9:c 

1971 

'.9"'' 

1973 

!%)      i 

19.8 

21.2 

22.5 

20.3 

19.8 

17.7 

18.8 

19  0 

10  s 

?n  <,. 

19  ", 

17.6 

17.0 

17.9 

19.4 

18.9 

IS.  6 

18.7 

19.  ,t 

^(1.  i 

?i'  1 

\'^  .1 

16.6 

19.2 

21.2 

20.3 

19.2 

18.7 

lj.8 

15.4 

IM' 

17.:* 

17.7 

17.9 

18.? 

18.1 

17.8 

19.0 

17.4 

13.9 

12.5 

n.  a 

;g.  7 

15  9 

19.0 

23.4 

17.8 

no 

16.6 

13.8 

5.R 

15  0 

17.2 

17.7 

15.''. 

13.  < 

13.3 

13.9 

14.8 

14.6 

14.6 

15.4 

16.  K 

If,.  0 

lb.  4 

I"..  2 

14.  G 

16.9 

17.9 

15.4 

M.9 

14.8 

13.' 

17.  b 

13.  ,1 

',j.2 

14.  *; 

11.1 

15.0 

15.0 

14.7 

14.0 

13.5 

11.9 

l.M 

15  1 

IS.  6 

14.1 

il   ! 

11.  S 

IS.  7 

15.4 

14.1 

13.0 

10.1 

10.7 

13.6 

1..  1 

13.2 

11.5 

11.-. 

11.0 

9.4 

14.1 

15.2 

10.2 

11. 2 

12.6 

'U  (. 

13.7 

12.2 

12.  s 

12.  E 

11  8 

11.7 

11.  « 

12.0 

12.  C 

12.8 

;ti 

12.4 

14.7 

15  4 

14.6 

11.5 

11.7 

11.4 

9  5 

1.7 

U.  i 

l-i.  u 

12.4 

U.b 

11.9 

12.6 

12.8 

13.1 

11.9 

11.0 

11  ? 

111.  S 

!'/  t. 

r. :; 

12.2 

13.4 

14.  b 

11.4 

12.6 

13.0 

8.9 

10.1 

1 '..  '.. 

IJ   1 

12.3 

13.  f. 

16.3 

16.2 

13.6 

15.7 

13.  < 

10.7 

i  '  8 

9  y. 

9  ; 

1,'.  1 

12.1 

13. 

12.7 

11.1 

11.9 

12.2 

9.0 

ii.i 

l.V.  7. 

1  ;  .1 

il.9 

13.7 

U    '. 

14.7 

10.9 

8.4 

10.4 

9.3 

8.8 

\'/..  1 

M   8 

U    • 

13.1 

1,..' 

15.7 

13.4 

13.9 

11.4 

C.7 

f,    1 

8  9 

U.7 

lit 

11.4 

11. g 

12.8 

10.8 

12.7 

11.1 

7.n 

9  8 

11. (. 

n  7 

!i    1 

8.5 

9.S 

10.4 

10.5 

10.2 

10.4 

10.! 

ill.  j 

Ml 

11.8 

Vi  -1 

8.9 

10.  f. 

12.  !• 

11.3 

!1,3 

8.1. 

7.U 

«.  J 

li.  1 

M.  3 

I'l.  J 

9.2 

11.8 

15.7 

11.4 

11  1 

12.5 

10.0 

5.0 

7.1 

U.l, 

11).  J 

10.5 

10.5 

11.8 

9.5 

10.7 

10.3 

7.4 

5.6 

8.8 

\\/> 

9.6 

8.9 

ll.f. 

12.3 

8.8 

9.8 

«.8 

G.4 

C.6 

7.4 

.^.9 

8.1* 

9.0 

9.S 

9.4 

7.4 

8.5 

7.4 

4.r, 

4.C 

R.  1 

■)    1 

l.f 

10.4 

12.2 

13.9 

ie.2 

15.0 

12.  C 

11.7 

8.5 

l!l.  7 

!  1.  1 

17,  ■■ 

12.6 

13.9 

14.2 

12.  C 

13.3 

12.4 

10.1 

10.8 

12.1 

11.8 

1.'.  6 

Pfiliniinary. 


Energy  fuels 


Source:  First  Natioiial  City  BanK  roo"l'iiv  letter  Ai.ni  oi  e.if''  ve,i'  A I'i'i, 

U.S.  CONSUMPTION  ANO  RtSOURCFS  OF  FNCRf.Y  FUELS 


Potential  resources 


1973  consumption 


fJil' 346  billion  bblr. f.  3  biHiOii  Lljl-. 

Natural  gas'- - 1,178  trillion  cu.  It ..  23.0  Inllioii  cu.  II. 

Coal' 394  billion  tons 588.0  million  tono 

Uranium  3.. 1.6  million  to  is 12.9  thou  rui  tu  / 

Uii  '.h.ilei 189  billion  bbis f<oiie. 


'  U.S.  r.eolo?i:il  Survev. 
U.S  H  ,-eiu  of  Vin»- 


^l)S.  Atomic  Fr.Tpy  Commi<'io'' 

<u,,in..,.,i  Pet-M'eum  Council.  U.S   r-ei.s;.  Oul!(.ti'v  .i  '.lut'.v  ■5,,;.r,il  ,ii 

C0:.1PARI$0  .  r.'£J,AaiTAl,  CXPE^SES  AiiO  KEQUIRL^'Fi'lTS  [STiMMFS      TOT   L  DOLLARS  CU''"l  '-Tl.7  i;<'^.  8" 

IBMIions  of  1973  do'iarsi 


fiPC 


fi\t' 


AOL* 


FEA 
accel- 
erated 
supply 
(without 
yjork  in 
pros- 
r»ss)i 


HA 
a«et-  I 
e rated  ' 
supply 


0  in.!  .sdnclurfi.ig  refining) 133  149  12?  187.7  205.4 

'    ,1                 8  18  fi  10.6  11.9 

S.nthetic  t:,:Hs 10  19  6  .6  .6 

iii-cltar     .     •  7  93  84  1U5. 3  138.5 

1  •al'icportt'plai't'i (excluding nuclear).  157  53  43  50.5  60.3 

Assumo-;  repl.icement  costs  *"■  p't.oii       i  tu  .ft  new  investment  for  each  enprpy  acti*ity 
.-...ti  o'l  and  'IV,  fiKu'es  I'e  idjust.- !  'm  e<i,t  '-.I  capitjl  items. 

I)  S  Ei'erK'y  Outio-ok,  a  sumniK^  leport  of  the  Uat'O-ial  Petroleum  Council,  Washington,  O.C 
D^cembar  1972  (average  ot  4  supply  cases). 

U  S.  Energy  Prospects,  an  en  jineenng  viewpoint,  N.itin'ai  Academy  o(  Engineering,  Washington, 
fi  I.  .  1974 

''X  r  D  L.iiie  eit  "  :'  .  '  <  >■     .    •  y-  e.'»r?,.  cn.to.-.ition  scenario. 


■mPC 


llA^ 


"OL 


Eleclnc  tra.15  mission 

Traiispoilalion 

Qinei  ■ 


42 
43 


125 


FEA 

accel- 
ei<iteil 

• 

supp;,' 

(without 

iL 

V  oik  ill 

aces- 

pros- 

i-ia'f 

L< 

I-?s.)  ■ 

M»l[. 

90 

9/.! 

nr, 

53 
8 

25.5 
2.2 

'  23. 

Total. 


38u 


457 


396 


474.0 


561.0 


■  Assumes  that  I'liporteJ  oil  prices  is  \\\  B.  ^^'Jll■  i^i  piogresi  roi.sists  of  inveslrne.it  spendiiii.' 
t,.Jiie  p"io'  to  1.98L.  loi  new  plant  and  pquipoifit  wh.ch  ■n\\\  not  come  on  lii.e  ui.td  after  1985. 

!»cf  s  not  iiMp'-n.e'  ts  .eqniie  ;  'm  tjiilie.'  fleots,  Ijut  does  include  $5,500,110(1,009  t ..-  .'terl  for 
irdiis-AlasKa  oil  pipeline. 

'  Solar,  geotherin3i,  m  .  .n:lp.tl  waste  treatnienl  piji.is,  jnd  s'ljie  o.l. 

S'l.irte.  Fi  l(.u'  Enr-.,;.  ■Vl.ninistr.itior':  Project  litlcpe^ide.  ce,  iio  e:"5fi  i971. 
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TABLE  3.-  THE  EFFECTS  OF  PHASED  DEREGULATION 


TABLf 


ThI    tfFLCTS  '7r  '^TRICT  COIiTROL 


Year 


1972. 

1973. 

1974. 

1975. 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 


Field  piice  on 

Additions 

Production 

Production 

iHvv  contracts 

to  reserves 

(triUion 

demand 

(cents 

(trillion 

(trillion 

per  Mcf) 

cubic  tt.) 

cubic  ft.) 

cubic  ft.) 

26.3 

9  8 

19.3 

23.3 

29.6 

12.7 

22.1 

21.4 

44.1 

13.8 

25.0 

25.4 

47.7 

lb.  4 

26.0 

26.4 

51. 3 

18  3 

27.1 

27,4 

54.9 

72  ? 

28.2 

28.5 

58.4 

25.9 

29.5 

29.7 

62.0 

79.9 

31.0 

31.0 

65.6 

:m,6 

32.8 

.32.  J 

demand  over 

production 

continental 

United  States 

(trillion 

cubic  ft) 

VtJl 

1.1 

197? 

2.3 

1973 

.   .t 

1974 

3 

1975 

.3 

1976 

.3 

1977 

9 

1978 

Ii 

1979 

/ 

1980 

Excess 

demand  uvcr 

prnduclion 

Field  price  on 

AiMitlcns 

Plii':i,Ct.nii 

Piuduction 

conline.it?! 

new  contracts 

1  ■  reserves 

supply 

demand 

United  States 

(cents 

(trillion 

(tiillion 

(trillion 

(tllllmn 

per  Mcf) 

cubic  ft.) 

i.iibic  ft  ) 

cubic  ft ) 

cubic  tt ) 

26.3 

9.8 

19.3 

23  3 

i.n 

29.  C 

12  7 

22.0 

21.3 

.'.  3 

30.5 

13.8 

22.8 

25.6 

?.  S 

31.3 

15.2 

23.1 

26.9 

vG 

32.1 

ll>.S 

24.0 

28.5 

33.0 

18.7 

21.7 

30.3 

5.6 

33.8 

.ma 

25.7 

32.2 

l>.  5 

34.6 

23.2 

26.7 

34.4 

7  7 

35.5 

26.3 

28.0 

36.3 

8.3 

MIT  7:0011    FOhC,  Abl.s  Of   THL  198u  HESULTS  OF 

iri'.isi -.no-,  ro  deal  .vith  the  ctss  shortagf 

llii  tiillions  of  t:jl)ir  f«";l| 


Continued 

FPC  I 

national  piice 

ceilinj 


T 


D.'- 

inaiiil    Slip 


Pi-aspil 
''■  legulatioii 

li,'       iiiaikl    S'jpi 


1976 
1978 
1980.. 


,,0  S 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pre.sideiit.  if  you  will 
look  at  the  cliart  CRS-17  In  the  packet 
distributed,  tlie  Chase  Manhattan  figures 
for  the  30  oil  companies  sliow  returns 
from  13.4  percent  to  15. .5  percent,  and  9.3 
percent.  That  is  Chase  Manhattan. 

We  can  insist  those  are  not  real  figures. 
We  can  then  look  to  the  next  chart  and 
this  is  "Selected  Financial  Data  for  Eight 
Ma.jor  Oil  Companies."  whit  li  is  from 
Mood.Vs  Industrial  Manuals  and  Annual 
Fortune  500  listings. 

The  Senators  have  it  in  tlieir  packets, 
they  can  look  at  it  up  close.  This  chart 
deals  with  profit  rate  on  net  worth,  prof- 
it niargins,  10  percent.  8  pircent.  9  per- 
cent, 12  percent. 

One  can  tell  me  they  au:  rinijir.o  it 
otT,  but  look  at  the  facts. 

That  is  Chase.  That  is  Moody's. 
We  have  the  public  documents. 
The  next  chart  is  the  one  by  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank.  My  opponents  would 
say    this   must   be   another   corporation 
that  is  full  of  misinformation,  and  they 
coine  in  rii^ht  in  the  middle  of  the  chart. 
We   can   see— if   the   Senators   would 
])ick  up  their  packers — young  man.  give 
Senator  Jackson  a  packet. 

Wp  can  look  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  chart  at  "pe- 
troleum products,"  I  am  sure  they  have 
;ui  ax  to  grind  like  everybody  else 

Rifiht  in  tlie  middle  of  the  chart,  we 
liavp  a  10-year  average,  not  just  1974, 
I'Ut  a  10-year  average,  12.3.  On  this 
clKut.  we  have  drugs  and  medicine,  19.8, 
■■riaps  and  cosmetics.  19-percent  profit. 

But  the  oil  companies  are  right  in  tlie 
mifidle  of  the  ciia'-f  .it   12..3. 


Source:  Paul  W.  MacAvov  an 
.■.  ith  the  Natural  Gas  Shortage' 

'    Autumn  1973,  pp.  4S9  ai.fi  4' 

I  do  not  know,  maybe  somebody  wants 
to  dispute  this  chart.  It  is  prepared  by 
First  National  City.  My  opponents  may 
say  "obviously  the  figures  are  part  of  tlic 
misconception  that  exists." 

"Earlier  I  talked  of  what  tlie  resj^onse 
would  be  on  the  price  increases.  Tliis 
chart  is  the  public  record. 

Let  us  go  to  another  area.  My  oppo- 
nents will  say  "obviously  the  banks  are 
publicly  in  cahoots  with  the  oil  com- 
panies to  not  tell  the  truth  to  the  Amer- 
ican people." 

Let  us  look  at  a  public  .journal — Forbes 
magazine.  The  January  1  issue  has  a  list 
of  850  annual  corporations  which  are 
rated.  Let  me  read  liow  Forbes  ma?a7;ine 
rates  them. 

Everyone  can  make  liis  own  jiulu- 
ment.  I  vvill  just  read  this  section: 

In  a  way,  the  profltahllity  rankings  l.u-].,\v 
aie  the  most  telltale  F.irbes  Yardstick.s  u! 
all.  GiowTh  is  important,  mind  you.  But  i; 
it  doesn't  result  in  a  consistently  liealthy 
return  on  the  stockholders'  investment  or 
the  company'.s  total  capital,  growth  can  be 
dangerous.  How  profitably  manageme.it 
uses  its  money  is  what  the  capitalistic  {.-une 
i.s  all  about. 

That    word    'conaisteinly'    i,-<    imporuui: 
Forbes'  rankings  are  b.a.sed  on   proiitabilitv 
over  a  five-year  period,  to  eliminate  the  one- 
shot     wonders.     Even     so,     companies     o-- 
ciisionally  soar  into  tlie   top  ranks. 
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Look  at  Ati'intic  Fiifhfield.  tliai  i^  Ww 
1:.-  coniijany  in  Ala.sha.  obviously  ■■i\.)- 
;)iiit  It  off."  9.1  percent  return  on  err.Kiy. 
Uipir  average  for  5  years,  ranking  6-'i 

Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  ranks  714. 

Exxon  c'jd  the  best  of  al',  not  as  good 
a-  Texaco,  which  ranks  155.  Texaco'-  5- 
.M:or  a\er-3ge  return  on  equity  is  16.:^  i^iui 
:'-'  dtnin:7;  the  last  12  months. 

Up  here  is  Skyline— where  is  iha:  lo- 
f-atedV  Ei;:h:!it.  Isid..  they  make  ti;nli  j 
liomc'^ 

Mr.  P\5?TORE.  Will  the  Senator  yiclri 
so  that  I  might  ask  a  question  on  nw 
t;ni?'7 


!r. 


'd  to  v;( 


The  description  continues,  but  .just 
let  me  talk  about  the  big  gainers  at  the 
end  of  the  5-year  period: 

What  about  those  shortage-plaj^ued  basn- 
industries  like  oU,  steel,  chemicals  and  paper 
'.'.here  reported  profits  soared   h..it    \cav:< 

For  most,  that  is  enougli  to  improve 
5-year    standings    significantly.    Exxon 
moved   from   269   to   155.   Texaco   from 
235  to  142.  Inland  Steel  from  643  to  551 
and  so  forth. 

Let  us  analyze  a  summary  of  this 
table,  because  I  did  not  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  reproduce  the  entire  Forbes  charts. 
so  I  just  covered  examples  from  the 
whole  spectrum.  This  chart  which 
ranks  the  850  largest  companies  in  terms 
of  return  on  equity  and  return  on  capital 
shows  Skyline,  ■which  is  the  No.  1  in 
rank,  all  the  way  down  to  Penn  Cen- 
tral—which we  are  very  familiar  with  in 
this  body— which  is  850— that  sounds 
logical. 

And  then  in  between  the  maior  oil 
companies  and  their  ratings,  the  chart 
show^s  the  breaking  point  is  here  this 
little  line. 


Mr.  GPJAVEL.  I 
'lie  Senator. 

Ml.  PASTORE.  If  the  Seiialor-.s 
amendment  goes  through,  where  would 
he  place  them:' 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  oil  c  om-:iiiii  ." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

.Ml-.    GRAVEL.    Probably    iu.m     v.i;- 
tl.e.^'  ar;\ 

Mr.  P.A3T7)I?E 
to  tell   T.e  jf  he 


I  r 


!  ti 


Docs  the  Sen.i^or  iiu 
added  $190  a  vear 
e\eiy  individual  per  capita  in  tliis  coun- 
try a.s  \,u  adfied  cost,  that   i-   to  reii, ,.<■.> 
.static'.' 

Mi'.  OR.WEL.  Tliat  S190. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  T.ilking  :.b..,i  najo;.- 
ality 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Tlie.se  are  not  nu  f:-- 
ures.  TJr,'  rcturiis  on  equity  and  c;i;ji;;.! 
will  not  change  because  my  amendiiit  :;! 
includes  an  exce.~s  profits  tax.  whicli  ,.p- 
plies  10  jiiOfits  of  tliose  companies  wlii.  h 
exceed  15  percent.  That  means  we  h,!\e 
to  jet  down  into  this  area  of  the  chut 
not  up  iiere.  All  the  oil  companies  woiihi 
be  able  o  make  under  my  ameiidnifM  is 
15  per.ent:  above  that  they  ha\e  to  \y'^-: 
tlieir  pio.'jts  back  in. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  dispute  tlie  St-x  - 
tor  from  Washington's  (Mr.  Jacksgs.  ■. 
figures,  but  I  will  not  have  time  bet.ni  e 
of  the  time  limitation.  I  will  not  h;.\,' 
lime  to  dispute  the  figures  Senator  Jack- 
son sets  fortli  m  liie  letter  he  di.-tnl)- 
uied.  But  he  has  a  double  entry.  v,iii,;i 
he  then  adds  up  and  divides  by  the  nii;i;- 
ber  of  people.  He  also  la.vs  on  me  Geialri 
Koi'd's  .s,?  i,;x.  v.lijch  lie  puts  m  li:    luij  .•  i 
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which  he  distributed  to  the  Senritor.  He 
claims  that  is  what  my  amendment  is 
s.on:g  to  cost. 

I  do  not  n?ve  a  S3  tax  in  my  amend- 
ment on  oil  I  tiiink  it  is  ridiculous  to  tax 
oil  or  v.as,  hke  thit   But  SenatorJACKsoN 

■  ys  that  is  what  is  in  my  amendment. 
I  ask  Senators  to  read  my  amendment. 

i.K  au.-e  ue  are  goina  to  h.-c  c  to  li^■e  with 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fa^t  still  re- 
mi.in.^ — if  the  Senator  will  permit  an- 
oclier  Quc=^tion — it  ha.s  been  admitted 
that   it   tlie  eld   domestic  oil   is  dccon- 

■  [(jllcd.  that  the  price  of  rild  oil  would 
use  to  the  pii'e  of  imported  oil,  there- 
io:e  if  that  sells  for  S11.50  and  the  price 
l^-X'S  through  with  his  itlan.  ^IS  tariff, 
i\hich  means  S14  .50.  and  ti:c  old  oil  is 
^i  S5.25,  does  that  not  mean  they  are 
t-'iing  to  treble  the  price  of  the  oil  to  the 
I  'jr..vnmer'? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Why  not? 

Mr   GRAVEL   And  why  should 

Mr.  PASTOPE.  What  is  the  difference 
between  S3  2.1  and  S15? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  may  an.^vvt-r.  Sena- 
t  r  J\cKsoN  HI  ills  amendment,  in  the 
amendment  shL^et  right  here  .■^aid 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  care  about 
Ser.ator  J.\ckson  s  amendment,  I  am 
talkmg  about  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ala.-.ka,  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Sei;ator  from 
Riiode  L-.Lind  said  the  piice  \vould  ri.ve 
to  foreign  levels.  It  w;il  net.  Wiiy  should 
it?  We  have  nevv  oil  nov..  v.hy  would  old 
oil  rise  to  the  price  of  any 

Mr,  PASTORE,  Because  I  a.si:ed  Dr. 
Gic-cns!;an  t!i.;t  Qite-tiun  and  he  said  it 
V  ould. 

Mr  GRAVEL  Tlien  he  is  wrong.  Does 
tliat  .-urpri.-.e  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  everybody  is 
•.•  lon^'  but  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  No.  I  can  Le  very  u  rong, 
I  can  make  mistakes  like  everybody  else. 
But  we  iiave  deconliolled  oil  in  the 
United  States  and  tliat  price  is  $11.  so 
v.hy  siiould  anyone  e.xpect  that  if  v.e  de- 
control more  o.l  it  v.ill  ^o  higher  than 
•.\hat  the  f :ee  market  price  already  is  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  WiU  tlie  Senator  yield 
cp,  my  time' 

-Mr.  GRAV.L-L.  I  am  iiappy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  uudeistood  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  my  very  good 
lri--nd— I  r.m  not  asking  the  Senator 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  know  that,  but  I  am 
ready  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  k  fine,  on  tlie  Sen- 
i -or's  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Or.  my  time,  always  on 
my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Ser^Ptor  like 
!;;e  to  sjjeak  en  liis  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  no,  the  Senator 
.'l^ould  speak  en  hts  own  time.  If  he  needs 
any,  I  u  ill  gi\  e  him  some. 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  ask  my  colleague  from 
Alaska,  is  it  i.ct  a  fact  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  ,says  if  the  Presi- 
dent s  plan  for  $3  import  fee  goe'^ 
!;. rough,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  frcim  what 
I  read  and  from  what  I  am  told,  the 
F:esideni  has  abandoned  that  proiw.sal 


t3  put  S3  im!)ort  fee.  He  has  been  work- 
mi,'  out.  as  most  people  know,  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Congress  of  the 
L^nited  States  and  has  said  that  $1  is  all 
of  the  tax  that  he  proposes  to  add  on.  Am 
I  riKht  about  that.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  .A!iir;ka.' 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Wait  a  minute,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  rit-'ht.  on  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  On  ihe  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A-^  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Pre.-idcnt  imposed  SI  on  February  1. 
When  we  went  down  to  visit  the  Presi- 
dent, because  he  wanted  to  see  us  to  see  if 
we  could  not  reach  an  arrantjement,  I  am 
the  one  who  suupc-ted  to  the  President 
that  he  forestall  the  second  and  third 
dollar,  and  he  has  agreed  to  do  it  only  for 
60  days. 

Now,  ev.  11  if  we  do  not  take  the  $3  into 
account,  if  we  only  lake  the  $1  into  ac- 
count, the  price  of  imported  oil  per  bar- 
rel of  crude  today  is  S12  ,50. 

The  price  of  the  old  domestic  oil  Is 
$525, 

It  has  been  admitted  that  if  you  paid 
.sl2.50  for  the  imported  oil  and  you  de- 
controlled tlie  old  domestic  oil,  that  t*ie 
price  of  the  old  domestic  oil  will  rise  to 
the  price  of  the  imported  oil.  That  i> 
the  argument  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  He  is  opposing  the 
two-tier  pricing  system.  That  is  what  it 
i. mounts  to.  The  price  of  the  imported 
oil  will  not  come  dov.n  to  the  price  of  the 
domestic  oil,  but  the  price  of  the  domes- 
tic oil  will  go  up  to  tlie  price  of  the 
imported  oil.  We  will  be  governed  in  cur 
jjiiccs  by  the  OPEC  nations. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  On  my  time  I  would  ask 
tiie  Senator  from  Alaska  further  if  he  is 
familiar  with  the  article  appearing  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  20.  1973, 
headed  'Tn-'.:->cr,ding  Breakdown  of  OPEC 
Cartel." 

The  article  is  written  by  Robeit  Z. 
Aliber,  who  is  the  professor  of  finance  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

I  will  not  take  ti;e  Senator's  time, 
thoucrh  I  am  ^peakin;,'  en  my  time,  to 
read  the  entire  article,  but  the  fact  Is, 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Alaska  and 
my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  that 
there  are  very  clear  evidences  that  the 
Arab  cartel  is  breakiuK  down.  That  is 
because  presently  iheie  is  a  substantial 
cutback  in  the  productive  capability  of 
a  number  of  OPEC  countries. 

May  we  iiave  order.  Mr.  President? 

Tl-.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator>  will  take  tJieir  scats  and  tiie  Senate 
v.'ill  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming, 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  fact  Ls.  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Alaska,  that  there  is  a 
substantial  oveiproductive  caiiabllity  in 
the  OPEC  countries  right  now,  and  they 
lia-,  c  cut  hack 

I  quote  from  i)art  of  that  article: 

A?  deinr-.tid  tfeclinef  In  the  iie.'it  six  n-.onlh': 
nialtileiiaiice  r.f  the  *!0  price  could  re(iutre 
recluc'U.n  of  six  mii:i'):i  to  elKlit  million  bar- 
rels a  tl;iy  in  OPEC  pnxJiictioti.  These  cut- 
back.b  luuat  soii.ebow  be  dislrlbuied  uaioiiii 
OPEC  n.eiubc-rs.  A  lew  countries  already  have 
reduced  production  substantially.  Libya  now 
prod  iCf-s    Ie-.3    them    1>00,000    barrels   n    day, 


where:\s  Its  peak  output  exceeded  two  million. 
ainul.iriy,  Kuwait,  which  has  a  dally  capacity 
of  ne.irly  fo.ir  million  b-irrels.  has  been  pro- 
ducint;  two  million  barrels.  Both  countries 
appe.ir  relutt.mt  to  reduce  their  output  fur- 
ther T!.e  poor,  lieavlIy-poDulaied  cotintrles 
like  Ir.doi.esla  and  Niperl .  are  unlikely  to 
make  substantial  cutback<;.  Iraq  h;is  been 
loud  m  Us  support  of  OPEC,  but  Us  output 
m  Jain'.iiry  exceeded  tiie  pre-tinliar^o  level, 
lucrenslnglv.  maiiitenanre  cf  the  current 
price  will  require  larger  culback.s  by  Iran. 
Saudi  .Arabia  and  Ver.ezuelu.  In  January,  the 
diiily  output  ol  tlie.--e  three  Cjentries  totaled 
IC  million  barrels  a  d.iy.  Rcdu.n.on  in  demand 
hit-,  already  forced  Iran  tn  rodu.-e  its  otitput 
by  10  ,  Vencxueia  by  20  ;  ar.d  Saudi  Arabia 
bv  W  .  Tliese  three  countries  might  be  le- 
o'.iircd  t3  cvu  back  twice  a.>  mu.h  in  the  next 
li'W  month-s  to  in.ifcli  even  lurtlier  reduction 
ill  demand. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is:  Based  upon  what  the  facts  are 
today,  not  what  the  President  may  have 
recommended  in  the  middle  of  January, 
is  there  not  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  price  will  further  decline  and  that  it 
will  not  be  too  long  until,  as  this  article 
predicts,  the  OPEC  nations  cartel  xould 
come  apart  when  the  need  for  money 
to  saiisfy  financial  commitments  that 
ha'.e  already  been  made  overcomes  the 
willingness  of  the  nations  to  participate 
on  a  uniform  cutback  basis  and  result 
m  the  price  cutting  that  is  i)redicted  in 
this  article? 

Mr.  GR.'WEL,  Tliere  is  no  question 
about  It.  In  fact,  right  now — and  I  will 
place  an  article  in  the  Record  later — 
there  is  a  20-i:ercent  glut  on  the  world 
market  of  oil.  That  is  only  because  of 
tlie  cutbacks. 

In  this  countiT.  incidentally,  we  also 
have  glut  of  oil  right  now.  Our  refineries 
are  operating  at  between  80  and  85  per- 
cent capacity,  and  we  have  38  days'  sup- 
plies in  the  tank  and  also  in  the  pipelines. 
Why  we  think  the  price  is  going  to  rise, 
I  do  not  know,' 

I  want  to  stipulate  with  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  that  the  price  increase 
that  will  occur,  according  to  my  best 
estimate — is  the  top  line  of  the  letter 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ini^ton.  That  is,  the  price  will  rise  to 
about  $11.40  a  barrel,  and  it  will  mean 
a  little  lc.=;s  than  5  cents  per  gallon  to  the 
consumer, 

Mr,  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

.Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  v,ill  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  LONG.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand 
I  lie  Senator's  proposal.  What  he  is  saying 
is  ihat  a  15-pcrcent  return  on  equity  is 
an  adequate  return  to  encourage  invest- 
ment ;  and  expenditures  for  a  corpora- 
tion based  on  the  fact  that  tobacco 
products,  automobiles,  office  equipment, 
photo  goods,  soap  and  cosmetics  and 
drugs  have  been  making  more  than  tliat, 
and  he  feels  that  at  that  level  of  profita- 
bility capital  can  be  attracted  into  an 
industry.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  There  is  no  (juestion 
about  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  saying  that, 
if  you  simply  permit  tlie  industry  to  com- 
pete with  e\erybody  else  at  the  world 
market  price  and  require  that  any  profit 
above  that  must  be  plowed  back  in  or 
else  it  would  all  be  taxed  away,  in  short 
order  this  Nation  would  be  self-sufBcIent 
in  eneigy.  You  would  not  have  to  have 
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an  allocation  system;  you  would  not 
have  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
iioing  into  the  business.  Just  the  free 
market,  under  that  type  of  arrangement, 
would,  in  short  order,  make  the  United 
States  totally  and  completely  independ- 
ent of  all  foreign  nations  for  energy.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league for  saying  it  so  succinctly. 

Mr.  LONG,  Do  we  understand  further 
that  the  Senator  is  saying  that  the  Arab 
countries  are  telling  us  that  they  are  not 
fioing  to  sell  us  energy  any  cheaper  than 
it  would  cost  us  to  produce  it  for  our- 
selves, but  the  longer  it  takes  us  to  let 
the  industry  achieve  enough  capacity  to 
provide  our  requirements,  the  longer  we 
will  have  to  pay  hijack  prices  for  energy 
from  abroad  and  also  have  those  people 
trying  to  dictate  our  foreign  policy  to  us 
through  boycotts  and  blackmail? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  fact,  I  had  stated  it 
before  by  saying  we  actually  subsidize 
the  Arabs  by  our  edict,  Wliat  we  are  say- 
ing to  Americans  is,  "You  cannot  charge 
the  market  price  for  oil.  You  have  to  sell 
it  cheap. 

"But,  foreigners,  you  come  in  and 
gouge  the  heck  out  of  the  Americans,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  make  the  ron- 
sumers  buy  our  product," 

They  have  no  choice.  That  is  why  to- 
day imports  are  rising.  That  is  wViat  is 
happening,  imports  are  rising, 

IBM  makes  more  money  than  Ex.xon; 
CBS  makes  more  money  than  Texaco, 
We  have  the  Washington  Post  which  is 
only  bypassed,  in  terms  of  return  on 
equity  and  capital  by  2  of  the  11  oil 
companies. 

Could  anybody  in  his  right  mind  who 
examined  this  chart  say  the  oil  com- 
panies are  making  ripoff  profits?  That 
is  the  argument  made  for  the  repeal  of 
the  depletion  allowance.  The  figures  on 
the  Forbes  chart  are  the  test.  These  fig- 
ures are  not  from  the  Government,  These 
figures  are  not  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee or  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  This  Forbes  chart  is  a  public 
record. 

Look  at  this  article  ui  Business  Week 
magazine.  It  says  the  same  thing.  'Why 
must  we  sit  here  and  continue  to  perpe- 
trate lies  about  oil  company  profits? 

Look  at  Skyline.  That  is  a  company 
in  Indiana  which  makes  mobile  homes. 
Do  you  know  where  they  sell  them?  They 
sell  them  in  Alaska.  They  sell  them  in 
the  rural  parts  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  are  getting  "ripped  off"  by  the  oil 
companies,  then  we  are  also  getting 
ripped  off  by  this  mobile  home  company. 
I  was  a  major  mobile  home  developer  In 
Alaska,  and  the  mobile  homes  we  got 
mostly  were  from  Indiana. 

The  Senators  want  to  regulate  oil 
companies  hke  Texaco,  and  you  do  not 
want  to  regulate  a  company  which  is 
making  almost  twice  as  much  as  Texaco. 
This  is  convoluted  reasoning. 

Mr,  LONG,  Will  the  Senator  vleld  fur- 
ther? 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG,  I  ask  that  this  be  on  my 
time. 

At  one  of  the  recent  meetings,  an 
economist  pointed  out  that  while  $11  a 


barrel  price  for  oil  is  pretty  high,  you 
must  keep  in  mind  that  over  a  20-year 
period  Arab  oil  will  all  be  gone,  and  that 
when  they  go  to  buy  energy  from  the 
rest  of  us  in  the  world,  to  buy  America's 
coal  or  Canada's  coal,  it  will  be  costing 
them  on  a  Btu  basis  a  great  deal  more 
after  the  year  2000,  let  us  say,  than  it 
costs  now  even  in  terms  of  constant  dol- 
lars. It  will  cost  them  more  to  buy 
energy  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  such 
as  us,  than  they  are  charging  for  the  oil 
that  they  are  selling  even  at  these  high 
prices. 

If  that  be  true,  and  I  believe  it  is. 
then  does  not  that  indicate  that  you  will 
never  be  able  to  replace  the  gas  that  is 
being  required  to  be  sold  at  50  cents  or 
25  cents,  and  you  will  never  be  able  to 
replace  the  oil  you  are  selling  at  $5?  It 
will  cost  more  than  that  in  terms  of 
energy,  anyway.  But  by  failure  to  permit 
the  industi*y  to  charge  in  line  with  what 
it  is  going  to  cost  to  replace  these  energy 
sources,  the  industry  will  never  be  able 
to  make  America  self-sufficient;  and  by 
denying  It  that  capacity,  it  sets  the  stage 
for  those  who  would  nationalize  this  in- 
dustry and  raise  the  money  to  put  It  out 
of  business. 

It  is  like  the  French  revolutionaries 
used  to  do  for  those  they  did  not  like. 
They  made  them  carry  a  basket  to  the 
guillotine  with  them  so  it  would  be  ai  lil- 
ahle  to  cany  off  their  heads. 
I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  says  it 
V  ery  well. 

Let  me  point  this  out  to  the  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Illinois:  the  Forbes 
chart  shows  Northeast  Industry,  5-year 
average,  25-percent  profit;  last  year,  37- 
percent  profit.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  they  do?  They  make  chemicals, 
metals— right  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
If  anyone  wants  to  regulate  something, 
there  is  a  company  to  regulate. 

Here  is  a  company  In  Connecticut: 
Heublein  which  shows  19  percent;  they 
made  20  percent  last  year,  I  could  go 
down  the  list. 

Here  is  an  Interesting  company  In 
Washington,  D,C,  I  get  my  insurance 
from  them:  Government  Employees  In- 
surance: a  good  company,  right  here  in 
town.  Their  5-year  average,  23.4-percent 
profit;  last  year.  20  percent.  A  good  busi- 
ness to  be  in.  Somebody  ought  to  regu- 
late it, 

I  pointed  out  J.  C,  Pemiey,  right  under 
Exxon  in  rank.  Anheuser-Busch,  right 
above  Texaco.  If  you  want  to  start  regu- 
lating somebody,  this  chart  deserves  a 
lot  of  interest. 

Here  is  a  company,  Seattle  First,  a 
bank  holding  company  in  Seattle  in  the 
State  of  Washington  that  made  13.8  per- 
cent for  the  5-year  average.   That   is 
ahead  of  six  of  the  major  oil  companies. 
If  you  are  going  to  regulate,  there  is  a 
lot  of  room  for  regulation  in  this  country. 
If  you  are  going  to  do  it  on  the  basis  of 
profits— and  they  said  wipe  out  the  de- 
pletion allowance  because  of  the  "exor- 
bitant ripoff  profits"— look  at  the  com- 
panies as  they  are  ranked  on  this  chart. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 


Mr,  MAGNUSON,  Is  that  net  profit? 
Mr,  GRAVEL,  If  my  colleague  Moiiiri 

like 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  Ls  this  net? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Return  on  equity.  Ihat 
is   a  net  profit.   The  Forbes  chart   sets 
fortli  two  figures 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Is  it  net? 
Mr,    GRAVEL.    Return   on    eqult\    is 
V,  hat  it  is, 
Mr,  MAGNUSON.  It  is  not  net  profit. 
American  Express  is  sniffing  around  tlic 
Commerce  Committee  to  get  a  handout. 
They  are  going  bankrupt. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Does  tlie  Senaio.-  .-ee 
them  there? 

Mr.  MAGNU.SON.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Where  are  they? 
Mr,  HANSEN,  Mr.  President— on  m\ 
lime — maybe   that    is   a   good   place    to 
sniff  around. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  they  are  sniffiii;; 
around  for  something,  the  Senato:- 
ought  to  look  at  the  oil  companies,  but 
then  examine  those  higher  on  the  list  of 
profitability. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  the  Senaio;- 
this  question:   One  can  make  a  profit 
and  a  profit  can  be  shown  in  Forbes,  bui 
can   one   still   have   a   net   loss,    which 
American  Express  has? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  refeiriiig 
to  Haller  Parcels,  or  which  companv? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  refeirin'ii  !•. 
American  Express. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  credit  card  com- 
panv? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  what  this  is. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  is  think- 
ing of  the  Railway  Express,  is  he?  Tliis  is 
the  American  Expre,ss.  The  American  Ex- 
press is  a  credit  card  company.  If  the 
Senator  will  recall,  just  a  year  or  2  aco, 
Senator  Javits  introduced  a  bill  thar 
came  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  und 
we  acted  upon  it,  to  see  that  the  money 
that  was  never  paid  out  by  that  company 
to  satisfy  travelers'  checks  that  had  been 
issued  by  that  company  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  where  the  travelers' 
checks  were  sold.  That  company.  ';o  l.u- 
as  I  know,  is  not  going  broke. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  have  not  had  a 
net  profit.  The  Railway  Expre.s.s  Agen<\ 
is  broke, 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  they  are  nut  on  the 
list. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  American  Express  is  a 
different  company. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  tiiey  are  two 
different  companies.  Railway  Express  i- 
in  receivership, 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  going  the  w.\y  o; 
all  railroads — too  much  regulation, 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  t'l. 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  find  the  Senators  eh  ai 
rather  remarkable.  I  have  been  heariiv.: 
about  all  these  obscene  profits,  and  it 
does  not  look  like  the  oil  companies  are 
that  obscene,  when  you  see  some  of  the 
alternatives.  Everybody  Is  screaming 
about  obscenity,  and  I  have  not  been  a 
particular  proponent  of  their  actions  or 
their  profitability,  I  am  simply  pointing 
out  that  the  clian  shows  a  \ciy  diiTe;- 
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ent  picture  from  what  we  have  had  pre- 
sented In  the  debate  In  the  last  3  days. 

Mr.  GR.-\VEL.  We  liove  been  trying  to 
set  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  vill  t!;e 
Sen,!  tor  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  GRA\'T:l.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ina-rnuch  as  ob.-cene 
piofit.s  are  being  di.=;cu.NPed,  and  I  think 
I  ;'.m  cl'iarged  uith  havii:,;;  lised  tliat  de- 
,>c;-iptive  term,  and  in  x'le"^  of  the  fact 
V.  e  have  had  quotation.s  from  sreat  fi- 
nancial hi5titution.s  and  hou-es,  I  thou.ttht 
It  mi;iht  be  m  order.  Mr.  President,  t.5 
read  .=;omethinE:  from  ttie  great  radical 
organization  kn3v.-n  as  Morgan  Stanley  & 
Co,,  Inc..  International  Re.  carch,  \\hich 
In  a  i^art  of  J  P.  Mon-an : 

E.ve:;   V  Noies.  F;- I'BI' \:;v   24,   1975 

!   .7i  -    ::!F    VFAR    O.F    ■  :   i  -' LNITY" 

Sur':  ma'':/ 
'.',  r.li  ti'.e  PK  t-ptlon  of  Royal  Dutch  ahi-'A 
.md  British  Petroleum,  both  o:  which  are  ex- 
pected to  report  on  March  13,  all  of  the 
major  lntei;rated  oil  romptin.es  have  Issued 
prehniiiiiirv  1371  e:ir!il;ig5  .statements.  Ae^- 
i,'regate  results  for  niueteen  of  the  twenty- 
one   rompanies  v. e   norinally   monitor  v.ere: 

.■\nd   they  are  stated.   I   read   from   the 
Morgan  Stanley  report: 

The  year  wiU  pa-^o  into  ;;ie  record  books 
..  ^  o:;e  of  "ob.-.rei.e    proiits. 

That  is  Morgan  Stan'ey. 

I  just  thought.  Mr.  President,  tiiat  in- 
a.^much  as  the  word  "obscene"  came  up, 
I  should  at  least  refer  to  an  authorita- 
tive document  to  corrDborate  a  state- 
ment I  had  made  earlier. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  vleld. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  I  kno-.v  about  Morgan 
Guaranty.  I  assume— 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  did  not  say  Morgan 
Guaranty. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  the  Senator  did 
say  that  that  was  the  parent  company. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.. 
winch  is  a  part  of  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Mr.  H.ANSEN.  I  am  going  to  pay  trib- 
ute t  J  the  Senator.  These  big  companies 
have  chosen  their  favorites,  and  I 
thought  they  used  the  word  "obscene" 
to  let  Americans  know  that  they  found 
tit?  Senator  from  \Va.--hington  not  with- 
out merit.  That  is  a  word  he  has  often- 
times used.  I  thought  they  wanted  to 
b:  on  tiie  Senator  s  side. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  they  did  not  say 
anything  about  the  independents  having 
obscene  profits. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  shows  how  clever 
those    big    companies    are.    I  Laughter.! 

They  know  how  to  do  it.  They  have  the 
light  touch. 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  was  delighted  to  wait, 
and  I  was  going  to  bring  this  up;  but 
I  knew  that  somebody  was  going  to  bring 
up  tne  element  of  obscenity,  I  just  want- 
ed to  refer  to  that  old  financial  house. 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  for  a  response. 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Is  the  Senator  prepared 
to  place  that  whole  statement  in  tlte 
Record? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  am  going  to  do 

.-0, 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  I  think  it  also  says  th..!* 
profits  are  going  down. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  read 
that  part,  please? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  I  will,  but  the  point 
I  am  making  is  this;   I  charged,  and  I 

IDoIbts  in  millions  ' 


stand  by  it,  that  the  year  1974  was  the 
year  of  obscene  profits.  The  Senator  has 
been  saying  that  is  not  so.  The  records 
he  is  refernn-;  to  certainly  are  not  for 
197,5. 

Mr.  GRAVEL..  That  is  1974.  That  is 
Jantiary  1.  1974.'^ 

Mr.  JACKSOPJ,  Tliat  is  right.  And 
Morgan  Stanley  is  refen-ing  to  1974.  The 
Sen  'tor  from  Alaska  is  trying  to  make 
the  case  that  it  was  a  year  of  sort  of 
normal  profits.  What  I  am  doing  is  quot- 
ing from  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  and  I 
rep:-at  it: 

The  ye.ir  will  pass  into  the  record  books 
as  one  nf  "obECene"  profits.  But  as  the  fourth 
qu.irter  gave  evidence,  e.\rnlnrs  are  In  the 
,jr.)cc',^ ,  of  declining. 

Witli  worldwide  surpluses  exerting  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  downstream  realiza- 
tions, the  llV:tly  elimination  of  an  equity  po- 
,-.:ticjn  in  many  of  the  oil-producing  countries, 
.ir.i   p:\,bable   congressional   legislation — 

I  tiuess  that  is  relevant  tonight 

;.i:ned  at  eliminating  percentage  depletion 
and  ia.\ing  '  windfall"  producing  profits,  1974 
Is  likely  to  remain  a  high  watermark  for 
i-arr.itigs  for  some  years  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  memorandum  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
tile  liEcoRD,  as  follows: 

;'74 — The  Year  of   "OKsf  i.nity" 

SUMMARY 

Wiih  tiie  exception  of  Royal  Dutch  Shell 
and  British  Petroleum,  both  of  which  are  ex- 
pe-ctcd  to  repcrt  en  March  13,  all  of  the  major 
integrated  oil  companies  have  Issued  prelimi- 
nary 1974  earnings  statements.  Aggregate  re- 
sults for  nineteen  of  the  twenty-one  com- 
panies we  normally  monitor  were: 


Full  year 


4fh  quarter 


Cioss  revenues. 
fist  income 


1973 

J106,4C4 
8.058 


1974         Percent  change 


J181.653 
12.  2.^3 


70  7 
52.3 


1973 

$31,5S2 
2,848 


1974 

J49.  354 
2,480 


Pe"Ci:!il  ci,j!i;e 

55.4 
(12.9) 


The  year  will  pa-ss  lii'o  the  record  books 
,-s  one  of  ■obscene"  profits.  But  as  the  fourth 
tniarter  gave  evidence,  earnings  are  In  the 
process  of  declining  With  world-wide  sur- 
jjluses  exer-ir.i;  fremer.dous  pressure  on 
downstream  realizations,  the  likely  elimina- 
tion of  an  equiiy  pG-<l'.ion  In  many  of  tho 
oil-producliou  countries,  and  probable  con- 
'-'ressiona!  legl.s'.atlon  aimed  at  eliminating 
percentage  depletion  and  taxing  "windfall" 
;)roducin^'   orofita,    1974    Is   Ukelv   to   remain 


a  high  watrrmarV.  for  ear;i!ngs  for  some  years 
to  come. 

Individual  prc.Tts  of  some  of  the  majors 
'■■>r  bath  the  year  and  the  fourth  quar'er  are 
dls"us.sed  brlcitr  and  •^hown  In  'he  foXowing 
tables. 

INrrP.NATinN-M.s 

Exion 
E;^xcn  evidently  did  not  have  to  compare 
I'l  fourth-quarter  1974  re.sults  aga;n.-,t  levels 

(Oci'ars  m  m:,;:ons  excspt  EPS] 


which  were  Inflated  by  Inventory  gains  as  for 
other  companies  at  the  end  of  1973.  Addi- 
tionally, unusual  j-ear-end  adjustments  re- 
sulted in  a  net  gain  of  $0.32  per  share.  Earn- 
uigs  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1974 
were  $0  36  and  $0.31  per  share  higher,  re- 
spectively, than  would  have  been  achieved 
without  Inventory  profits.  First-half  1974 
eajiiings  were  also  Increased  $0  05  per  share 
by  change';  In  currencv  exchange  rates. 
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10.0 
1.3  . 

Net 

Income 

J224 
lt9 
342 

23 

•lO 

(11) 

EPS 

Jl.OO 
.71 
1.53 

.Vl 

.22 

(.C5) 

Percent 

ol  tOtdl 

^8.  5 
20.2 

43.5 

2,3 

6.3 

(l.C) 

r^et 

income 

{246 
141 
317 

34 
75 
47 

EPS 

{1.00 

.63 

1.42 

.15 
.33 
.21 

Percent 

of  total 

28.6 
16.4 
37.0 

3.9 
8.6 
5.5  . 

Percent 
change 

10.0 

(11.3) 

(5.9i 

50.0 
50.0 

lax 


lOLO 


3.14C 


110.3 


10C.O 


217 


787 


3.51 


100.0 


860 


3.84 


IK.O 


9.4 
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Gulf  Oil  earnings,  perhaps  sr.bstantially   lower  cir;-.-  it  ^^^l(;-n.;I:icn  ( .jO  3G  per  .,li:-.re  >,  v.  hilt  repeal 

nob   R    Dorsev,   Gtilf's   Chairman,  stated:  l"gs.  for  the  next  few  years."  Gulf  e.siimated  of  percentage  depletion  could   coo    1-    s-j.-j. 

U  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  cro.ssed  the  "^^    Federal    crude    allocation   picLir.nni    cost  million  (*0.64  per  share)   in  I'^To, 
i::orit    peak   and   will   be   living   with   lower 

lDuu.l/5  in  r!li;llir'.5  f/it;,'  EPj| 


rul!-,P3r  "arciiririS 


4Sh-quaiter  earnings 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 


Oil  .incl  gas: 

United  Ststes. 

Foreign    

I  pmical; 

United  States. 

Foreign 

i.urlear.. .. 

Minerals. 

L'  lier    . ,  - . . 

ToUl 


Net 
j  icome 


'  3fvJ 
b60 

10 

1/ 

(1*3) 

(8) 

(liJ) 


Percent 

Net 

Ppicen' 

Pive.it 

net 

Percent 

Net 

Percent 

Percent 

IPS 

ol  total 

in.on.e 

EPS 

l!  tuial 

thange 

income 

EPS 

ol  total 

i.'icame 

EPS 

ol  total 

chanpt 

M  R"" 

4',,  6 

"1?,") 

T'  If. 

'■■9  i 

If.,  7 

^?9 

JO.  15 

12  7 

192 

!0.  47 

50  0 

213  3 

2  84 

70.0 

591 

3.  Ob 

5'),  7 

7,  1 

267 

1.36 

115.3 

83 

.42 

••4.5 

(t9.  i) 

.05 

1.2 

95 

•19 

9.0 

380  0 

5 

.03 

2.5 

31 

16 

;7    C 

*  1   i 

.08 

2,0 

80 

.11 

7.  i 

412,5 

3 

.02 

1.7 

9 

.Od 

S  3 

ISO  0 

(.58) 

(16.6) 

(9') 

(.50) 

(9.1) 

iz6  b) 

(■5) 

(.28) 

(23.7) 

(5) 

(.03) 

(12) 

(S9  3) 

(.04) 

(1.0) 

(22' 

(.11) 

12.0) 

i7o.O 

J?> 

(.04) 

(3.4) 

(18) 

(.09) 

(9.5) 

125  0 

(.05) 

(1.2) 

(-) 

(.03) 

t'>) 

(■•0.0) 

(12) 

(.06) 

(5.1) 

(7) 

(.04) 

(4.2) 

(33.3) 

890 


4.  (« 


100.0 


!  oej 


5.  17 


1.0,3 


31.7 


230 


1.18 


100.0 


185 


.94 


100.0 


(20.  3) 


Mubll 

Mobil's  fourtli-quarter  earuins-s  v.-ere  re- 
duced $,')8-million  ($0.57  per  share)  by  dollar 
conversions  and  $23-million  ($0,23  per  .share) 
1)  ,■  tlie  cancerinlioii   of   tl^.e  P;uil-lio:-o  refin- 


ery expansion.  Foreign  in",  eniory  profits 
added  $325-miIlion  ($3.19  per  share)  10  lull- 
year  earnings.  The  negative  effect  of  dollar 
conversions  is  estimated  at  $80-n.ir.!on  1  so.79 
per    .share)      Trall.■^latil'Oi    of    the    do^ai-    !-ad 


the  eriect  of  mcrea-.iiig  1973  earnings  by 
-!riO-m!':l!on,  c;r  $\A7  ptr  share.  Netting  out 
•'.-.i-  t\Taordi!.ary  p';':.s  and  lo.s,ses  in  1974 
wrjiUd  h.ive  prr';:irf-d  enr::i::L-  of  :.S(i4  ;)p- 
,ri'.a-c. 


O.I  and  E,is'  s. 

United  St.i'es 

Foreign. 

Chemical 

O'iier... 

Total 


I't  IPS] 


Full-year  earnings 


'ih-quatter  earnings 


Net 
itcome 


5i.S 
1     36 
(3) 


849 


1973 
LPS 


:t2,  54 
5.38 
.35 
(.03) 

8  34 


Perteiit 
ol  total 


30.5 
65.7 
4.2 
_    (.1) 

100.  0 


654 
111 
(12) 

lOlU 


1971 

r?s 


?2  83 
6.42 
1.09 
(.12) 

10.  21 


ol  iQlai 


27.6 
62,9 
10.7 
(1.2) 

1  "'0.  0 


Pf-e;i! 
l;|..l:iP,e 


?11,4 

(JiiO,  0) 

22.  I 


Net 
jiicome 


1973 
EPS 


^71 

189 
H 
4 

2^8 


• '  70 
1.R6 


::? 


Perce,''t 
cl  total 


25.6 
68.2 

5,1 
1.  1 

lOD.O 


Net 
income 


1974 
EPS 


Pi'i.ent         Percent 
ot  total  charg; 


J57 

40. 

133 

I 

136 


JO  5' 
.39 
.37 
.01 

1.34 


•2  5  (12  0/ 

29  1  (79.0) 

27  6  164.2 

.8 


100.0 


(50.9) 


Texaco  I 

Tlie  company  e.stlmated  i!s  foreign  inven- 
tory profit  at  $259  million  ($0.95  per  share). 
On  the  other  hand,  operating  earnings  de- 
crcsed  $29  million  (,'^0.11  per  share)  because 


of  losses  in  foreign  carrencies.  Eamiiip.s  in 
the  fourth  quarter  and  the  year  were  also 
charged  with  a  reserve  of  $28.2  million  i$0  10 
per  .'-hare)    relating  to  possible   ra*ioiiali:':i- 

jOoliiiis  ill  mill. 011^  i:>'.e()[  t.^'jj 


'I'll  bv  Lib;  a  mid  i.oiireco-.ery  oi  a  currentlv 
nonprontable  investment  in  (Tolombia.  Earn- 
ings would  have  been  $5.10  per  share  in  the 
iib.sence  of  the-p  item.--. 


Met 
iiiome 


Full  '.ear  earnings 


4th-quaiter  eam' igs 


1973 


1974 


197 


1974 


Percent 
EPS       of  total 


CI  and  gas: 

United  Stales H:f,.9  M.61 

Foreign 832  0  3.06 

Cnenical: 

United  Stjlts .  17.0  .06 

Foreign... — 6.5  .02 

Total 1,297.4  4.75 

Texaco  adopted  LIFO  accounting  for  Its 
U.S.  inventories  in  1974.  This  had  the 
etre(  t  of  reducing  per  share  earnings  pre- 
MOi.^Iy    reported    approximately   as   follows: 


33.9 
64.4 


1.3 
.4 


t>iet 

r.olT'e 


$390.2 
1,090.3 

63? 
♦2.2 


Percent       P^icenl  lie! 

LPS        cf  ioMi        Lh'in,;e        income 


Percent  I-let 

Er''S       i>;  total       i-i-ome 


Perrent        Percent 

EPS        of  total  charje 


100. 0      1,  536.  4 


5.1.44 
4.01 

.23 
.16 

5.84 


21,7 
63,7 

3.9 
2.7 

100.  0 


CO  6) 

31,0 

2f,3  3 
330,0 

:s€  8 

339.  9 

5  3 
l-b   . 

$0.32 
1.32 

.0? 

19  3 

79.5 

1  2 

$86  5 
216  2 

14.3 
2,7 

319.7 

$0,32 

.81) 

.05 
,01 

37.2 
67.8 

4.2 
.8  . 

100.0 

(39.  4) 
150.0 

22,9 

453.5 

1.66 

ICO.O 

1.18 

(28.9) 

Indicated 
dividend 


Peiior'ed 


l-t  quaiter.. 
2.)  quarter.. 
3.)  quarter.. 
■'Ol  quaiter. 


5-2,17 
1,69 
l,4u 
1,18 


Reslaled 


51.92 
1.35 
1.39 
1.18 


Exxon.  , 
Gulf.... 
Mobil.. 
Texaco. 


$5.  30 
1.70 
3.40 
2.10 


US 

Percent 

in^s  1 

pi.out 

55  24 

IDl.l 

2  6'. 

64  2 

3  91 

8'   0 

1.63 

124.3 

c:ti»r   loi 

es;   f.'obil 

It  is  interesting  to  note  currently  Indicated 
tiividend  payouts  for  these  four  companies 
against  their  U.S.  oil,  gas,  and  chemical  eam- 

iuss: 


'Gull  excludes  nuclear,  mineul,   ail 
iiulurtes  foreign  chemical  profits. 


Furthermore,  U3.  oU  and  gas  earnings 
dropped  from  35%  of  total  profits  of  the  four 
In  1973  to  only  31%  In  1374  and  accounted 
for  a  mere  17%  of  the  gain  In  net  income  By 


contrast,  chemicals  accounted  for  39"^,  of 
the  increment,  rising  from  5  3  to  12  5'  of 
aggregate  income.  Foreign  oil  ^.i  a  gas  profits 
dropped  .--omewliat  from  e^-  of  the  totnl 
to  ,S8      .  i)  !•  contniyuled  37       of  tlie  i;aia. 

Domes  lie-, 

Atlantic  P.ichfuld 

Fourt-li-quart.er  net  Income  was  atfecied  by 
$21.7-miUion  !  SO. 38  per  share)  resulting  from 
the  company's  write-off  of  Its  withdrawal 
from  the  tar  sands  venture.  Because  of  the 
m.anuer  in  which  Arco  reports  its  divisional 
earnings,  the  figures  sliorld  he  regarded  as 
appTT.\.,ir.r'.t!'''ns. 
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(Oolljifs  in  millions  except  EPSI 


March  Jl,  .///;. 7 


Full-year  earnings 


4th-q(iarter  earnings 


1973 


1974 


1973 


Net 
income 


Percent  r<et 

EPS       o(  Eotal        inccnie 


Percent      Peicent  Net 

[PS       of  total       change       inronie 


P<^rcent  Net 

EPS       ol  total       income 


1974 

Pejcpnl         pprcn't 
fPS        ul  total  chai.i.p 


Oil  ari'J  sas: 

United  Stales $560  8 

Foreign 8Z.6 

Cliemical _ 27.7 

Coipoiale -.  IS.  2 

Subtotal                       4S6.3 

I  >i"ii  se  items                           216.1 

Tr.isl                                       ..  270.2 


"i  36 
1.46 
.48 
.26 


74  2 
17.0 
5.7 
3.1 


8.57 
3.81 


100.0 


4. 78 


$'W7  4 

129  1 

123.0 

NA 

72?.  5 
254.9 

474  6 


is.  41            65.4  32.2  $124.6  JC  18 

2.27            17.7  56.3  25.9  .45 

2.17           25.9  344.0  9.6  .17 

12.85         100.0  50.0  160.1  2  80 

4.49 18.0  68.4  1.19 

8.36 7S.6  91.1  iTsr 


77.8 

$138.7 

i2.44 

91,7 

II  9 

16  1 

(17.9) 

(.31) 

(11  b) 

6  1 

30.4 

.53 

19.9 

:i5. 7 

- 



WO 

151.2 

2.66 

100.0 

(6  ~. 

54.3 

.95  .- 



(20.  P) 

96.9 

1.71  -- 

■  i 

6   • 

Contiriculal  Oil 

E.ii-uings  for  the  year  were  reduced  by  $71- 
.iiilKou.  or  81.40  per  share  to  reflect  adoption 
■)i  LIFO.  Net  Income  for  1973.  which  reflected 
FIFO  accounting,  was  approximately  i?50- 
million.  or  $0.99  per  share,  higher  than  If 
I  iro  had  been  in  efli  -.t    Of  ihis.  $40-iiiillion. 


or  S0.79  per  sliare.  wa.s  in  the  fourii  cin.ir'tr 
of  1973.  Con^olidailon  Coal's  eaniiiii:^,  wt  ■  ■■ 
Impaired  by  $15-r.illllon,  or  .$0.30  per  slnire.  as 
a  result  of  the  miners'  strike.  Based  on 
fourth-ciuarier  production  of  9-niill!ou  ton'^, 
e.irpiiit.--  pT  To'i  were  *2  13  before  corpoinic 

IDolu^  li,  imiliLH'.  eniepl  EPS) 


overhead  co;-!ipp.ve(.l  v,;',li  .<■()  93  per  (on  lur  I'n 
ivUl  yeir.  fit-.-udts  for  tlie  tu;arlcr  a!-,i  i'  ■ 
eluded  a  >7.4-inillion  gain  (iiJ  15  per  .'^liiui  i 
from  the  sale  of  property  compared  with  a 
write-ofT  oi  *<i  7-millloii  ($0.13  per  share)   in 


Fuil-veat  earnings 


4ih-quaiiei  earnings 


Net 
income 


EPS 


Percent 
oi  total 


1974 


1973 


1974 


Oil  .iiiJ  gas: 

United  State; 

Canada 

Other 

Tn;a!  WPsleni  Heiiiiitj(>?;e- 
Easlein  Hemisphere.   . 

T'jtal  oil  and  ca<; 
C'.Misoiidation  coal 
Cornxo  Chcmitals 
Mineials.   . 
Cm  HOI  ate 

Tolal 


.'17 
.iO.  0 
(2.1» 

149.7 
139.0 

?S8.7 

(12.8) 

20.9 

(6.1) 

dB.O) 

.'L'  7 


61 

in 

(.04) 

nr 

2.75 

5.72 
(  25) 
41 

t.r^) 

(95) 
4  8) 


5'..  2 
8.3 
(.8) 

61.7 
57.2 


118.9 
(5  2) 
8.5 
(2.5) 

100.0 


t:et 

ii;i  ome 


Mlti.  8 
30.3 
(3.8) 

247.3 
22.0 

269.3 
43.8 
67.7 
(9.0) 

(44.2) 

327.6 


fPS 


i:  36 

.60 
(.07) 


.43 

5.32 
.87 
1.33 
(18) 
(87) 

6.47 


Pcitent 
ol  total 


6T.4 
9.3 
(1.1) 

716 
6  6 

82.2 
13.4  . 
20.6 
(2.8) 
(13.4) 

100.0 


Peitent 
change 


67.0 
tiO.O 


64.6 
(84.4) 

(7.0) 

2M.4 


34.5 


Net 

income 


.Vil.3 
6.1 
(I  1) 

36.4 
74,1 

110.5 

(12.2) 

5.4 

(1.9) 

(12.5) 

89.3 


fPS 


(In 

.72 
1.47 

2.19 
(  J3) 
.11 
(.04) 
(25) 

1.77 


Pf'C'lil 

r.:  loial 


.-.  0 
6  B 
(M) 

40.7 
83.0 

133.7 

(13  6) 

6.2 

(?.?) 

(14   1) 

■1<VI  0 


Net 
income 


$'.4. 0 
6.8 
(2.4) 

58  4 
(7.1) 

51.3 
19.2 
U.2 
(4.4) 

Oi.y 

61.8 


fS 


Tl  07 
.13 
(.05) 

1   15 

(    U) 

1   (i! 

,38 

I'e 

(.09) 

(.36) 

1.22 


87.7 
10./ 
(4  1) 

"'  3 
(11   ') 

8.'  8 
31  1 
23.(1 
(7  4) 

(29.5) 

100.0 


59 


(53 

I-', 


(31    1. 


Getly  Oil 

Gciiy  reported  con.solidaitd  iiel  In.ome 
lor  1974  of  S28! -million,  or  SIS  00  per  share, 
compared  with  *135-mllllon  (before  an  ex- 
traordinary gain  of  .$7  2-milllon),  or  %7.I,') 
per  share  in  1973.  Net  income  was  reduced 
.%67  2-million  (S3  61  per  ^hare )  by  cost  ac- 
cruals against  the  company's  loreiyn  opera- 
lions  and  amounts  in  di.spute  with  Phillips 
over  prices  paid  for  uncontrolled  oil.  A  charge 
(if  *24  2-niillion  1*1.30  per  share)  was  made 
to  ne:  to  reflect  the  company  s  equity  share 
of  losses  by  its  48.7'  -owned  affiliate.  Mit- 
subishi Oil.  The  total  of  these  charges  In 
tl.e  fourth  quarter,  when  ilie  compaiiv  re- 
pun  fd  earniuy-.  oi  >}  13  per  share  versus 
s'i.78.  was  appro.Mmately  *20  4-miIllon,  or 
vl  10  per  share.  Getty's  remaining  net  eqmtv 
mtert-t  in  Mi-hubLshi  was  $6-million  at  De- 
(fintxr  M.  As  we  understand  ii.  this  would 


he  the  rurreut  limit  to  Getty'.s  direct  ex- 
postire  to  further  losses  at  Mitsubishi  The 
oiNpIll  damage  resulting  from  the  nip' i, re 
ol  a  storage  tank  at  tlie  company's  Mi^u- 
.•'hima  rgfinery  )>  esiim.ued  at  in  cxce--s  of 
$30-niillion.  and  in  all  likeliluiod  (Jetty  s 
equity  investment  will  be  reduced  to  zero 
in  the  first  quarter.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Getty's  C3hh  flow  m  lf>74  was  $4t58-million. 
Ill  >30  47  per  share. 

Staudard  Oil  o/  Indiiina 

liie  i"i.'i.res  below  indicate  a  loss  of  s:».5- 
niillion  m  Canada  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
In  point  of  fact,  tiuarterly  earnint:s  will  i>o 
resiated  to  take  account  of  Caiiadiuu  ta>. 
adjustments,  and  the  correct  figure  aliiib- 
uiable  to  Canadian  operations  in  the  fourth 
quarter  is  appro.ximaiely  a  deficit  of  *'2  3 
million.  It  is  also  noted  that  1973  Canadian 
earni!'.;.--    were   restated    to   reflect    a   capital 

(Dollais  III  Riiiiions  e>ce(it  EPS| 


e.mploved  adjustnieai ,  Ilie  uKijur  .-iirpi-i-,i 
in  ?he  .lourth  qiiarier.  howfver,  \va.>  ine 
-iiarp  cun'raction  in  chemical  prolirs.  it  : 
indicated  that  this  occurred  lari;-.'lv  a-  .i 
re-^iiU  of  a  stiddeii  drop  in  demand  ii  r  ti-i- 
ephtlidlic  ac:d  and  D.M  1"  around  mid-Novem- 
ber. Tile  end  'i-e-.  f  ir  'dicse  prodtut-.  .ii-e  in 
tlie  home  furnishing,  apparel,  and  atiinnio- 
blle  industries.  Since  tlie  company's  clien - 
ical  earning.s  had  been  averaj^in;.'  over  slo- 
million  per  inontii.  we  ^urmi^e  tliut  Decem- 
ber operaiion.s  were  Mil)-tani  tally  iii  tic  iio 
Gauging  the  end  of  the  inventoiy  ailjii-;- 
inent  for  these  products  is  extremely  U'nii- 
t  nil,  but  nopeliilly  it  will  occur  by  midyeai 
Ii  may  also  be  recalled  that  Indiana'.s  firi- 
halt  ovei'seas  petiole. im  operations  weie  S.'i'- 
mtllio;i  more  labo.'t  ?0,40  per  sharei  i!. 
would  have  been  icpoitt-fl  louli-i  lU'i 
ac-ccuiii'iiii;. 


Oil  ami  gas: 

UoiteJ  States. $387.8 

Canada. 

Overseas 

CieniKal 

ll'ti»r 

ToW 


Full-year  earnings 

Peicent 
ol  total 

4th-Muaiter 

Peicent            Net 
of  total       inconip 

i:  'i        <|-ii   ( 
3  6            (9^) 
8  3             34   1 
•  >               1   '. 

il   .  1           Cj  7) 

100. 0          I    :  :! 

earnings 

19'4 

FPS 

%]   (14 
(  (*) 
^3 

ri 

(    (14) 

P.jri.,.,.! 
ot  total 

88    1 
(b.  (11 
19  'j 

8  . 
(3  4) 

1973 

1974 
EPS 

J!  36 
.23 

1.43 
.68 

(.07) 

1973 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent            Net 
o(  total       income 

76  (1      V.  .a  1 

6  8            34  2 
8.  5          209. 1 
9  3           98.  8 
(6)        (10.  U) 

Percent            Net 
change      income 

EPS 

Phi.  .-I. 
chaiij!"- 

$387.8 
35.1 
43.5 
48.3 
(3.5) 

$.'.69 

24 

.30 

.33 

(02) 

65.8 
3.5 
21  6 
10  2 
(19) 

b2  1        $1(12  3 
(4  2)            3  9 

376  7              9  9 

li6  I               b   3 
(."5  t')           (I   0) 

Vi  7) 

.03 

('7 

('• 

<  CI; 

<6  '. 
228.6 

511.2 

3.54 

lOO.O         970.2 

6.63 

100.0 

87.3         121.5 

.84 

1   18 

I'ln  u 

40.5 
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standard   Oil  of  Ohio 


Stihio  pro'.  Ides  a  breakdown  of  Us  earnings 
before  Interest  expense  and  Income  taxes  on 
;iercentage  terms.  The  following  figures  at- 
i-.mpt  to  reconcile  this  breakdown  with  the 
rarninps  statement  and  must  accordingly  be 
re;  ardtd  as  providing  only  a  rough  approxl- 
11.  uion  of  the  divisioual  breakdown. 


The  Improvement  In  Sohlo's  doiiKslic  pe- 
troleum operations  that  was  noted  in  the 
third  quarter  gave  way  to  an  Imputed  loss 
In  these  operations  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
This  was  largely  occasioned  by  loss  of  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  at  the  company's 
Marcus  Hook  refinery  and  other  reqi-.irepie!it«; 

I0'''!3fS  in  rT,;Vij;i;  e;:i'iit  lPSI 


ill    :  ;".e    Ol'.'.o   r:'f::iprle=;    E-ipen-^iCS    al--' 
t-o   thi"?   proaratn   incieased   $12   mir.:oi 
i:^*TJ    and    crude    runs    were    reduced 
b  d.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fourth  q 
was  notably  aided  by  a  royalty  pa'-nj 
S-18,2  million  versus  only  si  5  n.:!::ou 
:^i".iilar  1973  period. 


8081 

ibrtPd 
n  over 
5(J.f-D0 
uarler 
ent  of 
in  the 


1. 


FLill-;f-.jr  e,irnings 


4th-qu3i)er  earnings 


1973 


1574 


1973 


1974 


Net 
income 


EPS 


Peicent 
ol  total 


D 'nestic  petroleum. '^15,5 

foreign  petroleum 14,  4 

Codl _ 12,0 

Cliemical  and  plastics 22.  8 

Fovalties... 25,2 

Other 

f.iniiii^s  before  interest,  etc 120.  0 

Net  interest  eip 11.8 

Inceme  taxes 34.0 

Tutjl  71.2 


$1.24 
.39 
.33 
.26 
.69 


37.9 
11.9 
10.0 
19.0 
21.2 


3.27 
.32 
.93 


100.0 


2.02 


(^et 
iiicorrie 


$34.7 
38.6 
30.9 
48.3 
40.5 


193.0 

7.0 

60.0 

126.0 


EPS 


JO.  95 
1.05 
.84 
1.32 
1.11 


5.27 
.19 
1.64 

3.44 


Percent 
of  total 


Percent 
ciiange 


Net 
income 


18.1 
20,0 
15,9 
25.0 
21.0 


100.  0 


("3  <) 
lb9,  2 
li4  S 
112,9 
60.9 


b!,2 

(V)  6) 

76.3 

70.3 


EPS 


':■'     04 
.11 

.('9 
.  11 
.U5 


Percent 
ot  total 


Net 
iii'ome 


15.  1 
2  5 

1   U 

11  6 


.4! 
.07 
.  C3 


9  5 
'G,  S 
.'2  (I 
i6.  8 
14.6 


100.0 


(".9) 
18,2 
8  3 
12.9 
18.2 
(1.7) 


EPS 


($0  V) 
.'A 
.23 
.35 
.50 
(.05) 


Percent 
of  total 


(9  2) 

36,2 

16  3 

24.8 

35,5 

(3.6) 


Percent 


3b3,6 
155  6 
218  2 
733.3 


51.5 
2  5 
20.5 


1.41 


ioO.  0  243  9 


.31 


28.6 


.78 


151  6 


197  5    r.^RNINCS    ESTIMATES 

'Ihe  assumptions  underlying  our  1975  earn- 
ings estimates  were  detailed  in  the  Energy 
Outlook  dated  December  24.  1974.  Slippage 
In  chemical  income  noted  during  the  fourth 
quarter,  however,  has  caused  us  to  revise 
several  earnings  estimates  downward.  The 
exact  form  of  oil  tax  legislation  in  the  United 
States  remains  an  unknown.  Our  initial  as- 
sumption was  that  the  final  1975  bill  would 
closely  approximate  the  one  tliat  cleared  the 
House  Ways  &  Means  Committee  late  in 
1974.  We  note  that  the  windfall  profit  tax 
jiroposed  by  the  Administration  would  have 
;in  almost  identical  effect  as  the  Ways  and 
Means  bill.  In  both  cases,  the  industry  would 
be  burdened  with  around  $3-blllion  of  addi- 
tional U.S  taxes  which  would  amount  to  a 
cut  In  the  prtxlucing  profit  of  roughly  $1.00 
per  barrel.  Otir  revised  1975  estimates  appear 
lielow; 

1971  EARrilnCS  .A'jD  19:'5  fSIii.;ATLS 


A  recent  survey  by  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal 
incUcated  the  industry  had  budgeted  $26.2- 
blllion  for  capital  spending  in  the  U.S.  alone 
during  1975.  an  Increase  of  24.1  %  over  1974. 
The  Journal's  breakout  of  spending  by  area 
Is  of  Interest: 

IhJDUSTRY  CAPITAL  EXPE'lDlTUPrs 
Iln  millions  ol  dcil'aisl 


Percent 

Actuil,  Esti.-ia'etl,  But.eted,  change 

1973  1974  1975         1975  74 


Exploration  and 
production: 

Drilling  ex- 
ploration  

Production... 

DCS  lease 
bonus. -- 


660.8     y.  657,  0     Va.034  0 
734.8      2.005.9      2,104.0 


3,082,0      5,024.0      5,000,0 


ToUl 11,477.6     14,685.5     15.138.1 


1974A 


.'•■ililanrt J3  83 

Atlantic  Richfield _,  8.  36 

British  Petroleum E3.  60 

Cities  Service. 758 

Continental 547 

Exxon ■  14  03 

Getty  15.00 

C.ulf       5,47 

i^err  McGee 4.64 

Louisiana  Land _..  2,98 

Marathon 5  70 

Mu'iil 10.21 

Pl-illips 5,66 

Royal  Dutch fn  00 

Shell 9  21 

SiandaiJ  Oil(Caiifornia) '  5  71 

Standard  Oil  (Infliana). .       .  6  63 

Standard  Oil  (Ohio)... 3  44 

Sun         ._ 8  31 

Texaco. 5.34 

Union 7  03 


1975E 


$1.  50 
6.50 
1,50 
7,00 
6.50 
10,00 
12,00 


8.30 
5.25 
5.00 
3.60 
7.40 
4.75 
6.25 


Percent 
change 


(17.5) 

(22.2) 

(58.  73) 

(7.7) 

'("28:7) 

(20.0) 

(23.  2) 

5.6 

(22.  8) 

(24.6) 

(24.1) 

(13.4) 

(42.  3) 

(9.9) 

(8.1) 

(24.6) 

4.5 

(11.0) 

(18.7) 

(11.1) 


Others: 

Refining 

Petrochemtcais. 

Marketing 

Natural  gas 

pipelines 

Crude  product 

Pioelines 

Other 

tran.-poitation 
Miscellaneous  . 


,103.8 
269.1 

914.5 

600.0 

150.0 

152.9 
646.9 


1,974,7 
816.3 
780.7 

541.0 

1,069.0 

178.7 
1,073.3 


3,127.8 
1,643.1 
1,106,0 

988.0 

2  318.0 

240.4 
1,654.0 


Grand  total...  15,  314.  8    21,147.2    25,245.4 


1  9 
"•,9 


3.1 

53.4 

lul.3 

41.7 

o2,6 

!il.5 

34  5 
56,9 

:4.  i 


CAPITAL  EXPE'mDITURES 
A    numbef   ot   companies   have   arnounced   their  planned 
1  apit,il  and  exploiator,  expenditures  lor  1975.  Among  these  are: 


1974A 


1975E 


Exxon 

Gull 

Texaco 

Arco 

Conoco 

Getty 

Marathon.. 

Phillips. 

SlieU 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana). 
Union 


$3,610 

1,700 

2,000 

1,800 

759 

450 

175 

S37 

929 

1,800 

S8S 


$4,700 
1,800 
1,800 
2,000 

935 

687 

300 
1,200 
1,000-H 
2,000 

750 


la  the  exploration,  production  category 
planned  e.xpendltures  for  lease  bonuses  ap- 
pear very  much  on  the  high  side  in  view  of 
apparent  environmentalists'  opposition  to 
lease  sales  anywhere  except  on  the  Gulf 
Coast.  Aside  from  questionable  geologic 
prospects,  the  fact  that  the  February  4  lease 
Bale  off  Texas  drew  only  $300-milllon  In  high 
bids,  compared  with  more  than  51 -billion  at 
Individual  1972-1974  sales,  may  hopefully 
Indicate  a  more  realistic  view  on  the  part  of 
Industry  toward  costly  front-end  load  bo- 
nuses. It  may  be  noted  that  these  bonuses 
alone  accounted  for  43%  and  49%  of  capital- 
ized expenditures  for  exploration,  production 
m  1972  and  1973.  respectively.  It  would  also 
appear  that  the  amount  allocated  for  refin- 
ing/marketing Is  on  the  high  side  and  that 
reduced  consumption  could  bring  about  sig- 
nificant cancellations  or  deferrals  in  this 
category.  Finally,  the  planned  doubling  in 
petrochemical  expenditures  would  undoubt- 
edly be  reduced  If  a  reversal  in  recent  demand 
trends  Is  not  foreseen.  In  short,  we  regard 
these  as  "soft"  budgets  In  most  areas  except 
for  transportation  (the  Trans-Alaska  Plpe- 
Une^  and  exploration/production.  A  niuaber 


of  comppnies  have  already  \var:ied  that  en- 
actment of  punitive  tax  legislation  would  re- 
sult in  a  reconsideration  of  Investment  plans, 
and  Texaco  has  In  fact  already  reduced  Ite 
originally  contemplated  $2  1-billlon  1975 
budget  by  $;300-minion.  While  more  an- 
nouncements of  this  nature  may  be  forth- 
coming, we  believe  they  will  be  related  more 
to  ventures  whose  needs  are  more  question- 
able than  er.ploration  'production  and,  hence, 
will  not  have  a  negative  Impact  on  the 
business  prospects  for  the  petroleutn  service 
Industry. 

E.\Ttr.v  C.  Good, 

2:21    977   4(?85 
F'sbruc.Tij  J,'    1973. 

EEFEEENCEj) 

Kn.-rey  Notes:  1  24  75;  1  16  75'  8  ,0  74' 
8    13    74;   8  '2   74;  7    12   74;    1..  18   74. 

Morgan  Stanley  &  Co,  Incorporated  has 
managed  the  most  recent  public  o.ferings 
within  the  la-^t  three  years  of  securities  of 
British  Petroleum.  Continental,  Exxon.  Mobil, 
Shell.  Standard  OH  of  Indiana,  and  Stand- 
ard OH  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  GR.'^VEL.  I  thank  my  collcap-jcs 
from  Washington  for  putting  that  in  Uie 
Record.  I  think  it  .shouW  be  noted  that 
it  is  one  person  giving  a  little  handout 
as  opposed  to  Forbes  magazine's  amuial 
cvahiation  of  850  American  companies. 
ns  opposed  to  Business  Week,  a^  opposed 
to  the  Com^mittee  on  Finance's  new- 
charts  on  profitabihty.  as  opposed  to  the 
tax  returi-Ls  of  the  oil  companies.  If  that 
is  the  basis  of  his  case.  I  will  rest  my 
case  on  the  profits.  The  Senator  can 
rest  his  case  on  the  one  little  piece  of 
paper  that  he  has  shown  to  the  body 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
so  I  can  place  someUiing  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wa^hingrton. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  summary  of  the  findings  on  the  tax 
rate  of  the  five  leading  oil  companies 
which  came  as  a  result  of  the  GAO  study 
made  for  the  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tions last  year.  It  shows,  of  course,  that 
in  1968,  the  average  oil  corporate  tax 
rate  was  3.88  percent;  in  1969.  2.55— 
this  is  compared  to  a  general  coiporate 
tax  rate  that  has  a  maximum  of  48  per- 
cent. For  1970,  it  was  5.36.  and  for  1971, 
4.94.  For  1972  it  was  4.41.  This  comes, 
Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  detailed 
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Mo. 


n-ii 


cxamin:i*!oii  of  the  la.\  reiuin.s  of  ihe  Thcie  being  no  objtciion,  the  .sum- 
major  Imeinational  oil  companies  over  rnpry  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tJie 
;i  period  of  man.%'  montlT;  lar,t  year.  Recoed.  a.s  f oHov\-.<5 : 

TA«ir  1  -e  AGGREGATE -7  CO>*PAti|fS 
!)ii  lheu>ani)3olUi)IUr| 


Ptet..« 

net 

income ' 

rui«ii,ii 

(ncome 
taxes - 

U.S. 
tncome 
taxes- 

IIS. and    - 
lareign 
income 
tates 

ElfeelJve  nle 

Year 

lofeiiii 

income 

toxes 

U.S. 

income 

taxes 

l0l.il 

■I'come 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

V.  576, 607 
8.161,889 

8,  848.  243 

9,  460.  257 
IC.  236,  458 

?l.  177,056 
1,623.103 
1.735,324 
2,  522, 981 
2, 938,  C12 

'294.018 
208, 500 
474,  570 
167, 467 
450,985 

JI.  771,  074 
1.831,603 
2.209,894 
2.990.488 
3,388.997 

19.49 
19.89 
19.61 
26.67 
28.70 

3.88 
2.  OS 
5.36 
1.94 
-1  41 

23. 8S 
44.22 
24.98 
.11.  U 
3  J,  11 

;  Net  inciwe  per  book  plus  piovi<ioo  fof  re.li»wl  iimwit t>«e6  plir  tertSjn  c'«'lil,>b'<«  i.if«me »>xr--  imuI  aihi  iit>i>m«u  lui.. 
-  T,)«ei  paid  anj  deemed  paid.  .  .    »«-  ».■■ 

■  Rcgulaf  plus  minimcni  income  1  j». 


Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Scnittor  I'lotn 
.Ala.ska  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GR.WEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  a>k  unanimou.s  consent 
tiiat  right  behind  that  table  there  be  in- 
.■-erted  a  chart  -hewing  tiie  ta.\e.s— tho^e 
same  companic.-.  paid  v.lien  we  look  at  all 
taxes.  When  we  look  at  all  tlie  taxe<  they 
paid  in  foreign  nation.s  and  all  the  taxes 
that  they  paid  m  the  United  States,  it 
shows  th<!t  in  the  United  States,  they 
paid  an  average  nf  about  42  percent. 
mea.sured  again.st  income,  compared  to 
42  percent  for  ihe  average  for  manufac- 
turing. 0\ci.-cas.  th:\v  paid  over  TO  per- 
cent compared  to  an  average  far  below 
that.  I  do  not  know  what  the  averat;e 
manufactiiniu'  comijany  pavs. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  The  Senator  v  ill  yield. 
I  shall  give  him  the  book  published  by 
this  committee  and  he  can  read  it. 

Mr.  LONG,  When  all  the  taxes  are  put 
in.  we  find  that  those  companies  paid  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  average  for 
manufacturin;,'. 

For  example,  here  is  the  10-company 
average.  They  paid  an  average  of  42.9 
pei-cent.  Let  me  just  explain  that.  That  is 
domestic.  In  Louisiana,  for  example,  our 
State  take.>  advantage  of  the  fact  that  an 
oil  company  cannot  very  v.ell  move  away 
and  produce  energy  from  Arkansas  oi 
Illinois  or  someplace.  If  they  want  to  pro- 
duce Louisiana  energy,  they  have  to  drill 
the  holes  in  Louisiana  to  get  it  They  can- 
not move  away,  as  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany can.  So  in  our  State  they  rai.sed  it 
to  almost  50  percent  of  the  entire  rev- 
enue to  support  tiiat  S'att-  government 
out  of  the  oil  industry. 

Now.  that  i-~  v.hat  a  lot  ui  people  like 
to  overlook. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  taxe>  that 
they  are  paying  locally  and  the  taxes 
they  are  paying  to  the  State  government 
and  add  that  to  the  ta.xes  they  are  pay- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government,  we  find 
that  that  industry  averages  out  to  42.!) 
percent  in  the  United  States,  compared 
to  an  average  of  42  0  percent  for  all  man- 
ufacturing. 

Now,  let  u.s  look  at  overseas.  0\«.r.seas. 
I'ney  paid  70.3  percent.  The  reason  that 
the  Senator  can  .•^ay  that  they  paid  only  3 
percent  in  US  income  tax  is  because 
they  paid  70  percent  of  what  they  made 
overseas  before  thev  ever  got  back  here 
with  it.  They  paid  very  heavy  taxe<  in 
Louisiana.  Texas.  Alaska,  where  the 
States  tax  ihem  so  much  more  heavily 
than  they  tax  other  industry.  So  it  we 


u<ke  liiat  i;:lo  account,  they  arc  taxed 
more  heavily  than  anybody  excejJt  to- 
bacco and  alcohol,  if  we  take  all  taxes 
;nto  axoimt. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
I'll  luy  lime? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  on 
1  le  Senator  s  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wi-li  to  rsk  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  my  good  t'l-irnd,  tliLs 
fiuestion.  I  ihink  we  went  into  it  the 
other  day,  but  we  want  to  make  the  rec- 
ord straight.  Let  us  take  company  A.  that 
does  all  of  its  business  in  the  United 
State-.  They  produce  a  mi'Iion  b.'rrels 
a  year.  Let  u.-  take  company  B.  that  pro- 
duces half  of  that  amoimt.  .'lOO.OOO  bar- 
rels, in  the  United  State.->  and  500.000 
barrels  overseas.  Which  pays  the  higliei- 
taxe.s  and  which  will  ha\e  tiie  liiL'her  net. 
company  A  or  company  BV 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  are  looking  at  all 
taxes,  and  it  !■>  an  oil  company  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  talking  about  oil, 
ol  course. 

Mi-.  LONG.  Tlun  here  i.->  tlie  record.  A 
company  pays  an  average  of  70.3  per- 
cent in  foreign  taxes  and  a  company 
pays  an  average  of  42.9  percent  locallv, 
V,  itiiin  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answfr  to  that  is 
that  the  price,  under  that  old  Treasury 
ruling  of  19.51  is  treated  as  a  tax  that  is 
deducted  from  the  U.S.  corporate   tax. 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  they  have  long 
a','o  m.'de  that  tax 

Mr.  JACKSON.  So  tiie  net  return  on  a 
company  that  does  busincs.s  overseas  is 
going  to  be  greater  than  the  company 
Miat  docs  the  busine:-.-,  here. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  say  .something 
about  taxation  that  the  Senator  ought 
to  know,  and  probably  does.  It  is  a  stiind- 
ing  rule  among  nations  that  among  equal 
so\ereigns,  one  does  not  deduct  tiixes. 
one  credits  taxes  paid  to  another.  For 
example,  in  the  State  of  Washington  or 
the  Stat«  of  Louisiana,  in  levying  a  .sales 
tax.  they  credit  for  a  .sales  tax  paid  to 
Washington  il  somebody  is  doing  busi- 
ness in  Loui.Niana.  where  they  might  also 
pay  a  sales  tax.  If  it  is  an  income  Uix  and 
the  person  is  djing  busine.vs  in  Washing- 
ton State  and  Louisiana,  we  credit  one 
State  for  ine  tax  paid  in  another  State. 

It  i,>  also  the  same  rule  among  nations, 
with  the  exception  of  tiie  Hartke  amend- 
ment voted  the  other  day — and  I  voted 
for  that.  But  if  U  aKo  t!ie  rttle  among 


crinai  sovereigns  that  we  do  not  deduct, 
v\e  credit. 

If  we  arc  talking  in  the  United  States 
about  levels  of  government,  we  deduct 
what  is  paid  at  a  local  or  State  level 
again.st  a  Federal  level.  That  is  because 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  overall 
.'o\ereJgn.  But  if  we  look  at  the  rule  m 
taxation  around  the  world  and  witlnu 
the  UnU?d  States,  whether  it  be  cit.v 
against  city.  State  agiinst  Siaie.  counly 
again.<:t  county,  or  the  United  State 
against  foreign  countries,  tlie  rule  is  thai 
amoiiS  enual  soverci.?ns,  they  do  not  de- 
duct, tliev  cied't.  Tliat  just  happens  to 
be  the  rule. 

Gen(  !<;.lly  :  .jerkir;?.  runon;;  nations  it 
is  vecj;:ni2ed  tliat  the  nation  in  whi' ii 
one  is  operating  has  the  privilege  of  tax- 
ing everything  a  business  makes.  If  tliey 
want  to.  they  can  take  it  all.  That  is  why 
nobodv  expects  to  make  much  mor.ey. 
more  than  just  a  pittance,  by  taxi;.k 
:  "mt'.>ne  lor  what  he  made  doing  bu-i- 
nfss  abioad  in  a  foreign  land.  That  is 
how  .mo-t  foreign  countries  treat  foreij^n 
inijj.me  Just  look  at  their  laws. 

They  'VjHmv  that  concejit  for  a  ^er.\ 
simple  ie:i.son:  To  depart  very  far  from 
it  means  that  their  companies  doini' 
business  in  forei;4n  lands  would  not  be 
c.)inpet:ii\e  with  tho.-je  that  are  there  or 
lho.se  ol  ot'ser  nations  that  hapi^en  to  \y 
there. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  tlie  Senator  a>i- 
.s\'  jr  tile  (luestion.  then,  as  to  compan\-  A 
III'  <  oinpany  B:  Wlio  pays  more  taxcf  .' 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  mean  a 
'  ;),np.'n.\     d.-iini,    business    overse.is    cik) 

i  Hit''' 

.M..  JACKSON.  I  am  pointing  out  liia' 
an  iiRitpendent  oil  company  in  the 
Uinted  States  which  does  all  its  business 
Here  pays  way  more  in  taxes  than  the  oil 
loiiipam  that  does  have  its  busin.ess  - 
usin^  tliat  as  an  illustration 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  is  using  all 
ta\es.  they  are  ,iust  about  the  same.  They 
i.ic  paying  70  percent  over.seas,  42  pci - 
I  <Mit  hcj-e. 

Ml'.  J.-VCKSON.  I  am  talking  about  tlit' 
consoluiateci  taxes  we  were  discussing  the 
oihei  day.  Where  all  the  confusion 
cjim 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  referrin-j 
to  i;'xes  paid  to  this  Government,  njt 
total  taxes  paid. 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  that  is  jiist  the 
point  w  e  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  talking  about  llic 
net  income  as  a  result  of  being  able  to 
deduct  as  a  tax  and  treat  as  a  royalty 
liie  pjice  lii.'t  they  pay  for  the  oil.  Tliat 
i>  not  a  tax. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  wo  have  already 
clianged  thai  law. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  not  changed  vet 

M.  B'^OCK.  All  right,  but  it  is  be- 
ing  

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  talking  ab,>ut 
w  lia:  the  law  is  right  now. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  is  that  if  .\ou 
are  talking  about  a  company  doing  busi- 
iKs-,  o\c..seas,  you  .should  not  really  feel 
too  b.ul  about  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
pay  i->o  much  income  taxes  here.  After 
all.  taey  have  already  been  75  percent 
exprjpriated  over  there. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  that  point,  what 
really  ha,);jt'ns  when  they  repatriate  ilie 
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dollar  is  that  it  conies  back  into  the  con- 

olidaied  statement  my  friend  from 
Washington  likes  to  talk  about.  They  are 
.axed  again  when  it  comes  back.  They 
are  taxed  twice,  up  to  the  rate  of  48  per- 
rcnt. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  V/ill  the  Sctiator  yield 
(111  my  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  not  going  to  pur- 
sue it  anymore.  The  point  is  that  they 
stretched  it  so  far,  to  the  price  they  pay 
lor  the  oil:  that  is  why  there  has  been 
no  incentive  to  hold  the  price  down  over- 
seas, because  the  price  for  the  purchase 
of  it  is  treated  as  a  royalty  and  as  a  tax 
credit. 

My  g(xid  fiiend  from  Louisinua  has 
agreed  that  this  is  outrageous.  He  has 
voted  for  and  supported  the  repeal  of  the 
.so  -called  Treasury  ruling. 

We  are  talking  about  what  the  law  is 
now.  and  what  we  have  been  operating 
imder.  It  relates  to  the  chaits  and  to  the 
whole  issue  of  just  taxation. 

It  is  the  independent  oil  company  in 
this  country  that  does  all  of  its  business 
here  that  is  paying  a  lot  more  in  taxes 
than  the  international  company  that  op- 
erates overseas.  Who  in  his  right  mind 
can  claim,  when  they  are  paying  $8  a 
barrel  for  a  barrel  of  oil,  that  that  is  a 
t:ix?  That  is  what  the  whole  argument 
is  about,  and  that  is  wh^  this  body  vir- 
tually unanimously  voted  to  repeal  it. 

I  do  not  see  any  need.  Mi'.  President, 
to  pursue  it  any  further,  because  my  good 
fiiend  from  Louisiana  undcrsiands  the 
injustice  of  that  versus  the  situation  oi 
the  independents,  and  has  joined  in  seek- 
ing the  repeal  of  it.  If  it  were  just.  I 
know  he  would  ha^e  been  on  tlie  other 
side.  Tliat  is  all  I  have  to  sa.\-. 

Several  Senators.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  more  minutes  left,  and  I  would  like 
to  use  them.  I  have  been  very  patient. 

Senators  must  appreciate  that  thi.s 
amendment  does  affect  the  energj-  this 
Nation  will  chart  in  self-suOicienc.v.  If  I 
can  only  ixiint  out  one  thing  on  this  par- 
ticular chart  here,  look  at  what  hapjiened 
in  1969,  when  we  reduced  the  depletion 
allow aiice.  We  had  a  drop  in  the  amount 
of  activity  that  took  place.  .And  we  are 
going  to  experience  that  drop  in  activity 
in  the  next  few  months.  This  Nation  is 
going  to  become  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign oil  as  a  result  of  our  v  ipeout  of  the 
depletion  allowance. 

I  do  not.  mind  that.  I  think  the  wliole 
deijletion  i.ssue  was  a  red  herring.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
energy  industry  is  regulated  today,  be- 
cause there  is  a  desire  to  punish  them. 

All  I  am  making  a  plea  for  with  my 
amendment  is  to  provide  a  free  market 
for  those  comnanies.  If  a  free  market 
is  good  for  Skyline,  for  Avon,  or  for 
Coca  Cola,  It  should  be  good  for  Rich- 
field, because  they  hold  their  place  in 
American  industry,  and  it  makes  little 
sonse  to  punish  them  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
-Maska  have  an  excess  profits  provision 
in  this  amendment? 

Mr.  GRAVEL,  Yes. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Is  it  a  plowback.  or  will 
the  Senator  kindly  explain  it? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  excess  profits  tax 
Is  a  guarantee  that  the  pubUc  will  not 
be  ripped  ofif.  It  says  that  any  oil  or  gas 
company  can  only  earn  up  to  15  percent. 
Beyond  that,  it  Is  taxed  at  a  confiscatory 
rate  of  80  percent,  unless  it  is  iilowed 
back  into  energy. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  that  plowback  have 
to  take  place  in  the  United  States,  or 
where  does  it  have  to  take  place? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  the  United  States. 
It  cannot  take  place  abroad. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  had  been  told  it  could 
be  plowed  back  in  other  lands. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  that  is  misinforma- 
tion that  was  put  out  by  the  paper 
drafted  by  the  Senator  from  Wasliing- 
ton.  That  is  not  the  case,  if  the  Senator 
will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  that  plowback 
include  the  right  to  take  over  such  or- 
ganizations as  Montgomery  Ward? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  it  does  not.  Docs 
that  satisfy  my  colleague? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  encouraging. 
That  is  progress. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Do  you  know  why  a 
company  wOuld  want  to  take  over  Mont- 
gomery Ward  or  Ringling  Brothers?  Be- 
cause they  have  lost  faith  in  Congress 
10  establish  policies  which  make  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  operate.  Wlxv  would  a 
person  want  to  put  money  in  oil,  when 
it  is  going  to  be  regulated  until  it  cannot 
make  a  profit? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  the  Senator  saying  that 
the  plowbacks  have  got  to  lake  place  in 
the  field  of  energy? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  the  field  of  energ.\. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  has  got  to  take  place 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  the  United  States, 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  it  is  reinvested  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  it  would  not  be  credited? 

Mr.  GRAVEL,  It  would  be  taxed  at  a 
confiscatoi-y  rate.  That  is  the  feature  of 
the  bill  that  was  called  a  sham  by  Sena- 
tor Jackson's  paper. 

I  would  like  to  go  to  my  amendment. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  now  in  a  tight  situ- 
ation. I  have  labored  long  and  hard  to 
put  together  a  package  to  present  to  the 
Senate.  I  cannot  now  put  together  the 
whole  package  because  of  what  has  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  time  limitation. 
So  I  will  move  very^  rapidly  to  the  case 
of  deregulation  of  natural  gas  and  oil, 
the  peti-olemn  allocation,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  excess  profits  tax. 

I  would  like  to  yield,  on  ni>'  colleague  s 
time,  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
put  his  case  very  succinctly  in  a  sum- 
mary. Would  the  Senator  kindly  explain 
exactly  what  tlie  impoi-tant  points  in  the 
summary  ai-e,  that  he  would  like  to  call 
to  the  Senate's  attention? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Well,  very  succinctly, 
this  is  something  that  was  given  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Commerce  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week.  It  is  a  technical  report  by  the 
PEA  that  says  gas  ought  to  be  deregu- 
lated, and  it  will  not  cause  a  cataclysmic 


occurrence  hi  this  coimtiy  if  that  hap- 
pens. 

What  l.'T.ppens  on  gas  is,  of  course,  oi 
great  concern  to  the  poor  people.  That  is 
supposedly  the  reason  why  we  do  not 
want  to  raise  the  price  of  oil.  or  let  it 
seek  it5  normal  price. 

Let  us  look  at  what  happens  \. ith 
natural  pas 

This  chart  shows  the  demand.  That  is 
the  demand  for  gas,  and  this  is  the  sup- 
ply of  gas.  That  is  if  we  ha\e  FPC  regu- 
lation. 

This  shows  there  is  more  demand  than 
gas,  so  that  means  someone  will  not  gel 
the  gas.  He  may  have  a  tas  burner,  but 
he  will  not  get  it. 

Here  the  chart  shows  phased  deregula- 
tion, and  here  I  have  complete  deregula- 
tion. The  price  is  going  to  rise  to  $1.50 
per  thousand  cubic  feet.  You  say,  "My 
God,  that  is  terrible.  That  is  an  unbeliev- 
able rise;  the  poor  people  cannot  stand 
that." 

Do  you  know  what,  a  SI. 50  rise  per 
thousand  ctibic  feet  means?  Look  at  this 
chart.  Here  is  the  oil-gas  conversion,  the 
eifeci  on  home  heating  of  natural  gas — 
and  the  conversion  is  shown  by  this 
reoort  from  the  PEA,  so  that  at  the 
wellhead  50  cents  a  thousand  cubic 
feet — that  is  the  ceiling  on  the  United 
dererrulated,  to  $1,50  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  what  does  that  mean?  That  means 
the  cost  of  heating  iiis  home  will  rise 
to  SI 94  a  year. 

A  S14  uicrease — $1.10  a  month.  Do  von 
mean  to  tell  me  there  is  a  citizen  in  this 
cotmtry.  a  consumer,  who  will  not  pay 
SI. 10  a  month  more  to  stay  on  natural 
gas? 

Here  is  the  alternative:  We  reail.v 
ought  to  take  care  of  the  poor  person. 

If  thai  pci-son  has  to  sliift  from  natural 
gas  to  fuel  oil,  the  cost  of  heating  his 
home  will  go  from  $180  a  year  to  $300  a 
year.  That  is  if  you  can  afford  the  S2.000 
to  S3. 000  to  convert. 

But  the  real  poor  person  doe,-,  not  have 
the  S3,000  to  convert  his  furnace.  Do 
you  know  what  he  does?  He  goes  down 
to  Peoples  Drug  Store  and  he  bu.vs  a 
space  heater.  You  know  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  him  to  heat  his  hoiLse  now,  with 
our  emotion  for  the  poor?  It  is  going  to 
cast  him  $720  a  year  to  heat  his  hoa«e 
That,  my  friends,  is  not  the  marketplace 
doiii'^  it  to  him;  that  is  the  Congress  ol 
the  United  Stiites  doing  it  to  limi. 

I  .\icld  to  my  colleague  from  Wc^t  Vn- 
;;inia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Wliat  the  Senatoi 
.says  in  reference  to  natural  gas  is  in 
part  true.  We  have  had  votes  here  in  the 
Senate  on  the  deregulation  of  new  na- 
tural gas.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  wt 
almost  had  an  affirmative  vote  to  dereg- 
ulate natural  gas.  The  Senator  is  famil- 
iar with  that  vote? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  failed  by  one  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  right.  I  co- 
sponsored  and  supported  that  measure  to 
deregulate  new  natural  gas.  I  think  this 
is  a  necessarj  step.  Perhaps  it  will  c-.>me 
to  the  Senate  soon  for  anoth.er  try. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  much  time  do  I 
have.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atoi- ha-  1  minute  remain-n<<. 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  To  make  a  case  of  this 
proportion  with  1  minute. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  liave  been  lookinij  at  the 
chart  the  Senator  from  Washington 
used,  and  I  think  the  whole  thii^  should 
be  placed  in  i\v^  REcono  so  that  tiie 
reader  of  tlie  Record  can  judge  for  him- 
self. 

I  believe  I  noted  the  word  'obscene" 
to  which  the  Senator  made  reference 
was  in  quotes,  which  was  to  suggest  that 
those  profits  were  not  obscene  at  all, 
and  I  believe  if  one  reads  it — it  looks  as 
though  what  is  claimed  is  that  the  indus- 
try is  not  able  to  raise  enough  funds.  The 
uhole  thing  ought  to  appear  in  the 
Record,  .so  everjone  cau  undeistand  and 
see  what  It  irveans. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  placed  it  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre.-idcr.t.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time?  Those 
figures  that  the  Senator  has  of  the  cost 
of  natural  gas  versus  fuel  oil  veisiu^  elec- 
tric heat,  are  they  yearly? 

Mi.  GRAVEL.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  just  tlie  opposite  in  my  country, 
just  completelv  turned  around.  Tlie 
cheapest  form  of  heat  is  electric  heat. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  fortu- 
nately blessed  with  a  great  deal  of  hydro- 
electric power,  and  that  is  why  he  has 
cheaper  electricity  than  any  other  State 
m  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
net  yield  to  the  Senator. 

I  did  not  want  it  to  go  home  that  it  i.s 
costing  $720  to  convert  to  electric  heat. 
In  my  country  that  is  not  true.  Those  are 
not  the  figures.  It  may  be  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  is  not  in  Tenne.-.see 
either,  thank  goodness. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  iias 
cheap  power. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes.  we  do 

Mr.  \LA.GNUSON.  I  w^nt  to  check 
those  figures  because  I  have  no  experi- 
ence with  fuel  oil.  We  do  not  use  much  of 
that. 

Mr.  EROCK.  It  is  mo.stly  in  the  Noith- 
ea.st. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  we  surely  have 
natural  gas  versus  electric  heat,  and  it 
is  very  competitive.  The  gas  people  ad- 
verti.«e  to  use  gas,  and  the  electric  people 
adverti.se  to  use  electricity,  and  botli  of 
them  say  now  to  use  less  energy,  but  it 
is  very  compciiti>  c.  and  both  ol  them 
are  clean  heat. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The-  n^ost  competiti\e  is 
the  oil  in  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Ye<:.  tlie  oil  i>.  very 
competitive. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  let  n:o 
just  I  lose  by  siting  if  I  ha\e  spclien 

Mr.  ^L•^GNUSO^:.  Yielding  on  my 
time.  S.J  I  will  not  take  up  much  time  ol 
the  Senate,  can  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s,ent  to  make  a  statement  at  this  point 
in  the  Record^  It  deals  mainly  with  the 
Commerce  Ccmmiitee  which  is  now 
ready  to  report  a  bill  Every thin^j  is 
read.v,  but  we  have  held  it  up  a.~  a  cour- 
tesy to  Members  of  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  .Alaska  and  the 
?  :iri',  .ir  fioiii  Luuisiana.  vho  has  been 


very  busy  on  the  fioor.  We  are  ready  to 
report  the  bill  when  we  come  back  here 
after  the  recess.  It  will  not  take  us  more 
than  two  or  three  meetings  to  get  a  bill 
on  rereguiatlon  of  natural  %as.  It  Is  a  rcry 
u-ell  thought  out  bill. 

It  is  thorough.  We  have  heanl  wit- 
nesses, as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said, 
25  diys,  2  d.iys  again  last  week,  who 
have  discussed  it  pro  and  con.  I  think 
we  liave  got  a  pretty  reasonable  bill  to 
1-  lOrm  the  regulation  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  why  I  would 
seriously  oppose  the  Gravel  amendment 
br-tause  it  is  doing  it  in  a  way  that  I  do 
not  tliink  should  be  done. 

Second,  there  wa-;  a  uaaniiaous-con- 
.sent  request  to  make  the  Senator's 
rmcudraent  germane.  I  do  not  know  who 
v.as  here  when  it  happened.  No  member 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  that  I  can 
finrf  was  notified  because  we  were  strug- 
vVnvA  to  complete  a  meaningful  natural 
gas  bill.  I  do  not  rhiiik  the  committee 
processes  arc  well-.sened  by  coming  in 
NviMi  an  amendment  Uke  this  at  the  last 
minute  and  hope  to  do  tveo'thing  in  one 
iuncndmeiit.  That  Is  one  reason  why  I 
oppose  it.  I 

V\'e  Ciie  goiir,'  to  have  a  natural  gas 
reKuiatum  bill  that  is  eoing  to  be  a  good 
one.  It  is  going  to  be  fair. 

Just  one  more  thing:  I  have  no  duubt 
u  this  amendment  prevails  the  price  of 
iiatui-al  gas  within  6  months  will  triple, 
and  every  expoi-t  tells  us  that. 

Therefore.  I  oppose  the  pending 
amendment.  But  I  did  want  to  point  out 
tlie  work  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  fact  that  this  amendment  is 
reallv  not  germane  to  the  pendinf  tax 
bill.  But  the  Senator  from  Alaska  got  a 
unanuncas-consent  rcjuest  here  one 
mornii^g  to  make  his  amendment 
&or;i;.-:rc. 

I  had  never  .seen  the  auiendmtnt.  The 
Commerce  Committee,  at  the  same  time 
the  Senator  was  gettinu:  this  request, 
Wi:s  working  on  a  pood,  reasonable 
natural  gas  reregulation  bill,  a  bill  which 
includes  deregulation  of  gas  producers, 
if  they  sell  unaor  the  ceiling  price  for  a 
long  term.  We  have  been  at  it  and  we 
have  heard  scores  and  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides,  and  v,e  are  ready 
now  to  report  the  bill  to  the  full  Senate. 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  bill,  a  much  better 
bill  than  we  could  do  tonight  m  an 
abrupt  crash  action  wjy  by  a  .-.ingle 
amendment  to  a  bill  to  which  it  is  not 
«;crm3ne  to  begin  wiUi. 

As  opposed  as  I  am  to  liie  substance 
of  the  Gravel  amendment,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  put  aside  their  owti  views  on 
regulation  versus  deregulation. 

The  Gravel  amendment  raises  a  more 
fundamental  question:  Is  this  body 
goinK  to  put  aside  all  senatcnial  courtesy 
and  act  on  matters  being  actively  con- 
sidered in  the  committee  of  Jurisdiction? 

At  the  specific  request  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee delayed  its  final  markup  on  Its 
natural  gas  reregulation  bill. 

.-^t  the  very  time  I  wa.s  honoring  this 
request,  the  Gravel  amendment,  non- 
sermane  to  the  tax  bill,  was  being  quali- 
fied by  unanimous  consent  as  germane. 
Til"    CcNGREs.siojfAL    RrcoRD    on    page 
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granting  of  that  imanlmous  consent  was. 

A  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  Gravel 
:\mendment,  eren  though  I  am  confident 
that  such  a  vote  would  lead  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  Gravel  amendment,  would 
be  a  personal  affront  to  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Commeice  Committee  who 
have  been  laboring  so  hard  to  biing  t:) 
tlie  Senate  floor  a  natural  gas  bill  and 
'vill  bring  that  bill  to  the  floor  as  soon  as 
Congress  returns  from  the  recess. 

The  only  decent  thing  to  do  with  tho 
f  iiavel  amendment  is  to  table  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Just  in  closing  let  me  apologize  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy", the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  PAsioRt>,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs ' .  I  have  been  overly  intense 
because  I  leel  very  deeply  about  this 
subject.  I  leel  I  have  been  constrained  in 
my  iibility  to  present  the  case.  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  in  the  future  to  present 
the  case,  and  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  All  I  ask 
with  respect  to  my  amendment  Is  that  we 
have  a  free  market  for  the  oil  and  gas 
industiy,  which  is  a  vital  part  of  making 
this  Nation  self-sulBcient,  like  we  have 
for  every  other  American  industry. 

There  is  one  person  who  is  gohig  to 
be  involved  in  the  end.  He  Is  called  Mr. 
Con.sumer  and  Mr.  Taxpayer.  When  the 
Government  takes  control  there  Is  no 
c\\oi\<.  and  balance.  When  the  private 
sec '.or  do2s  it  at  least  we  have  the  Gov- 
ernment's check  and  balance  on  the  pri- 
vate sector,  imperfect  as  that  might  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
St-nator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.    STEVENSON.    Mr.   President,   I    • 
have  not  said  one  word  on  this  bill.  I  have 
60  minutes  remaining  but  I  do   not  in- 
tend to  take  4  minutes  before  I  move  to 
table  this  amendment. 

There  is  only  one  thing  wrong  with 
th?se  figures.  They  have  been  studied, 
they  have  been  examined,  and  they  are 
wrong.  They  do  not  take  into  account  the 
unique  accounting  procedures  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry. 

The  revenues  of  the  oil  and  gas  Indus- 
tiT  are  artificially  depressed  for  tax  and 
for  reporting  purposes  by  such  practices 
as  deducting  intangible  drilling  costs;  of 
course,  in  the  past  depletion  allowances. 
But,  even  so,  even  recognizing  the  imlque 
accounting  practices  and  the  unifldal 
depressed  revenues,  the  depressed  effect 
of  the  figures  in  the  Industry,  If  you  look 
at  the  Senator's  own  chart,  the  oil  In- 
diisti-y  tus  a  group  enjoys  the  highest 
return  on  equity  of  any  other  group  on 
that  chart.  Individually  those  companies 
enjoy  a  very  high  return,  and  they  have 
historically.  And,  In  fact,  even  in  1972. 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  low 
lioint,  according  to  our  own  analyses, 
they  were  at  about  the  same  point  a.s  in 
other  industries. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  tl:e 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No.  I  will  not  yield  to 
any  Senator.  We  have  been  in  session  for 
13»^  hours  continuously,  and  I  think  It 
Is  time  to  make  a  decision  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  eftoct   of  this  a;ncndmcnt   i     !  » 
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increase,  in  fact  to  explode,  profits  which 
ore  already  obscene. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  would 
iiuve  to  invent  a  new  word  to  describe  the 
(■rofit.s  that  would  follow  as  n  result  of 
tliis  amendment. 

It  is  loi.>eled  a  c1eiet;ulHtioii  amend- 
ment. It  is  in  fact,  a  reregulation  amend- 
iiienl.  It  would  substitute  the  regulation 
.!/  lorciKn  governments,  the  A,ovornnient,s 
ol  fc>reign  oil-produciiuv  shvf.s  for  the 
rt'i-Hila tion  of  the  United  States. 

The  price  of  new  natural  i;as  at  the 
»'. i-llhead  and  the  price  of  old  oil  in 
the  United  States  would  ri.se  to  eauiva- 
lent  levels  lor  energy  in  tiie  international 
I'.sarkets.  Tliat  would  mean  .'?'J,  a  I  least, 
Kir  natural  pas.  Oil  v  oulrt  ri.se  to  the 
I  iiregulated  price  of  .$1 1.40. 

Tlie  overall  effect  v.  ith  tlie  :!;-^ociated 
increase  in  the  cost  of  cc-.:'l.  u'uoiit  ;>40 
billion. 

In  other  words,  far  nK:i'o  in  increased 
costs  for  the  consumer  tha:i  riiis  tax  bill 
proposes  to  return  to  the  consumer. 

The  tax  bill  proposes  decreased  cost, 
tax  benefits  of  about  .$30  billion.  This 
".  ould  take  back  about  $40  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  main  point  I 
would  like  to  make  is  that  this  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  and  an  exceedingly 
complex  matter,  and  the  i.ssiies  raLsed 
genuinely  and  seriousl.\  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  and  he  does  feel 
strongly  about  them,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  with  benefit  of 
serious  study  in  the  .statiriing  fcmmit- 
tees  of  the  Senate. 

Now ,  ilie  Commerce  Committee,  as  its 
distinguished  chairman  ha.-,  mentioned, 
has  held  some  25  da.vs  of  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  natural  gas  regulation.  It  has 
been  working  over  2  years.  We  w  ill  have 
a  bill  in  a  few  days. 

The  Interior  Committee,  mider  the 
(  hairmanship  of  the  distiiif;!iished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  has  been  working 
e(;iially  hnrd  on  the  subject  of  oil  price 
regulation. 

The  Finance  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  deal  with  the  tax  question  raised 
by  this  amendment. 

This  is  no.  the  time  or  the  place  to  act 
on  this  amendment.  In  fact,  the  Senate 
will  have  before  it  bills  and  committee 
recommendations,  committee  bills  on 
natiu-al  gas  and  on  oil,  within  a  matter 
of  weeks,  at  which  point  the  Senator 
would  be  able  to  bring  up  these  argu- 
ments in  his  proposal  once  again  and 
the  Senate  will  have  a  far  better  oppor- 
tunity than  it  does  at  thi  late  hour  to 
make  a  sensible  decision  on  questions  of 
great  importance  to  the  Nation. 

With  that  having  been  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  withhold 
;i  moment,  just  one  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
t  ur  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975  is  supposed  to  be  a 
bit  of  overdue  good  news  for  the  Ameri- 


can people.  Were  the  Senate  to  add  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  that  good  news  would  be 
effectively  negated  by  some  very  bad 
news. 

The  impact  of  this  amendment  should 
be  clearly  understood.  If  enacted,  this 
amendment  will  implement  the  admin- 
istration's irresponsible  and  inequitable 
policy  of  rationing  by  increasing  energy 
prices.  We  have  already  voted  on  the 
question  of  implementation  oi  the  energy 
prices  the  administration  favors.  On 
February  19.  1975.  by  a  vote  of  66  to  28, 
the  Senate  rejected  rapid  escalation  in 
domestic  energj'  prices  proposed  by  the 
administration.  The  vote  in  the  House  on 
this  question  was  309  to  114;  an  even 
more  lopsided  margin  oi  almost  3  to  1. 

There  is  no  mystery  why  the  adminis- 
tration's sledgehammer  energy  price 
policy  was  overwhelmingly  re.iected  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  an  economic  disaster. 
Not  one  prominent  economist  outside  of 
the  President's  own  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  supports  the  administration 
policy.  A  distinguished  group  of  econ- 
omists, including  the  current  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Resene  Board,  has  w  arned 
the  Congress  in  vei-y  blunt  terms  not  to 
accept  this  energy  price  policy.  It  will 
substantially  increase  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion and  seriously  threaten  the  prospects 
for  economic  recovery. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  President's  energy  price  decontrol 
policies  which  produce  the  heaviest  eco- 
nomic impact: 

Decontrol  of  uew  iiaiitral  gas  v.ill  add  woU 
over  89  billion  auuually  to  the  Nation's 
energy  bUl.  On  December  5,  1974,  the  Acting 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  Eric  Zausner.  estimated  that 
the  price  of  "nev/"  natural  gas,  if  decon- 
trolled, would  rise  to  $1.80  to  $1.90  per  Mcf. 
The  Increase  in  the  price  of  natural  gas  this 
implies,  translates  into  over  $3  billion  in  an- 
nual costs  to  consumers.  The  increase  in 
intrastate  gas  prices — spurred  by  competi- 
tion between  the  Inter-  and  intrastate  buy- 
ers for  supplies — wotild  add  over  $6  billion 
to  consumer  costs. 

Decontrol  of  domestic  crude  oil  will  add 
an  enormous  814  billion  to  the  Nation's  oil 
bill  based  on  the  current  "new  oil"  price  of 
over  $12.00  per  barrel.  If  the  President's  plan 
to  add  a  $3  tax  to  each  barrel  of  imported 
crude  oil  is  allowed  to  take  eflfect — and  under 
the  Gravel  amendment  It  certainly  could — 
the  price  of  domestic  oil  would  increase  to 
over  $14  per  barrel  and  the  cost  to  consiuners 
would  grow  to  an  enormous  $19  billion 
annually. 

Mr.  President,  in  1974,  the  annual  cost 
to  consumers  of  imported  oil  increased 
by  $17  billion  and  the  cost  of  domestic 
oil  rose  by  $11  billion.  Gasoline  prices 
increased  by  15  cents  per  gallon,  heating 
oil  prices  doubled,  electricity  rates 
soared,  and  coal  and  unregulated  nat- 
ural gas  costs  rose  with  oil  prices.  We 
had  12  percent  inflation  and,  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  8  percent  imemployment. 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  American  consumer 
some  relief  from  this  economic  catastro- 
phe. If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  added  to  this  bill  there 
will  be  no  relief.  The  impact  on  energj- 
costs  will  be  virtually  the  same  as  the 
OPEC-induced  price  increases.  We  have 
some  experience  with  the  economic  im- 


pact on  inflation  and  unemployment  of 
these  kinds  of  price  increa.ses.  I  propo.se 
we  reject  them  entirely. 

The  cost  to  the  U.S.  economy  of  the 
combination  of  proposals  authorized  bv 
thi.s  amendment  and  which  the  President 
intends  to  implement  is  a  staggering  $40 
billion  annually.  This  amounts  to  $190 
foi-  evpcy  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States— $760  annually  for  an 
average  four-person  family.  This  is  o<.er 
three  times  the  maximum  rebate  to  a 
lour-iier.^on  family  which  would  be  au- 
thori/.ed  by  the  Tax  Reduction  Act.  B\- 
adopting  this  amendment  the  Congress 
wuu.lri  give  with  one  hand  and  take - 
three  times  as  much— with  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  claimed  that 
ilie  cost  to  the  average  family  of  the 
administration's  energy  price  police 
would  be  8275.  It  has  become  lucre? .singl.v 
clei^r  that  this  figure  gros.sly  under- 
e.-timates  the  real  cost  of  these  price 
increase.-,.  I  was  interested  to  see  the 
estin^ate  of  over  $600  per  family  as  the 
cost  of  the  administration's  program  in 
a  paper  prepared  by  William  A.  Johnson, 
fonner  Director  of  the  Office  of  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasui-j'  and  A.ssistant 
Administrator  for  Policy  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  at  the  Federal  Energy  Office. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Broi  k>  inserted  this  paper  in  the  Record 
on  March  19.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote: 

.\clministr3tion  estimates  of  the  Impa.i  oi 
the  President's  program  ha\e  been  hotly  dis- 
piUctl,  even  by  some  offlcial.s  within  the 
Administration  itself.  The  Congresslonn! 
Re.se,Trth  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congres- 
undfrtook  a  qulcky  impact  stxidy  at  the  re- 
quest of  Representative  John  Mc^  ol 
California.  This  study  concluded  that  ihe 
energy  proposals  would  co.st  S50.3  billion 
rather  than  the  5*30  billion  projected  bv  tht- 
Adinini.stration.  The  efTect  of  oil  and  rbs 
price  increases,  it  concluded,  would  be  s<i 
significant  that  1974's  12  percent  rare  o! 
inflation  would  continue  through  1975.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  has  asserted  that  the  increased 
cost  tc  the  average  household  would  be  itSO  i 
rather  than  the  $275  estimated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  major  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference is  the  fact  that  the  Adniinistratioii 
esiiui..ie  a.s.sunies  a  significant  decrease  in 
protit  margins  and  no  increase  in  unregula'ed 
natural  interstate  natural  gas  and  coal 
prices  (sic).  A  Treasury  Department  Studv 
estimating  these  indirect  cost  increases  con- 
cludes that  the  total  impact  of  the  price  and 
xa:<  iucrea.se.s  could  be  as  high  as  $618  for 
the  average  family.  Senator  Jackson's  esti- 
nifMe   m\"  not   be  too  far  from   the  truth 

In  addition  to  implementing  the  prin- 
cipal— and  most  economically  damag- 
ing—portions of  the  administration's 
energy  tax.  tariff  and  price  decontrol 
proijosals,  this  amendment  would  re- 
peal the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act.  Repeal  of  tiie  Allocation  Act 
would  lemove  the  only  existing  legal 
authority  to  control  oil  prices  at  rea- 
sonable levels  and  to  allocate  scarce 
fuels  to  all  regions  of  the  countiy  and 
to  all  sectors  of  industry  in  an  eciuitable 
manner. 

The  proposed  excess  profits  tux  on 
fo.ssil  fuel  producers  proposed  in  the 
amendment  is  technically  deficient  and 
a  sham,  permitting  the  energy  Industi-j' 
to  spend  the  consumers  money  to  pur- 
cha.'ie  coal  reserves  and  make  overseas 
investments  in  fossil  fuels. 
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The  proposals  wlilch  are  contained  in 
this  amendment  deal  with  issues  which 
are  under  active  coniideratlon  in  the 
Finance.  Commerce,  and  Interior  Com- 
nr.  -L^es.  I  see  no  reasou  wliy  the.se  com- 
mit teco  s.hould  not  be  permitted  the 
opportunity  to  act  on  tliese  Lssue.? 
through  the  normal  legislative  process 
Tiiere  is  e\en  less  meni  in  weighing  down 
essential  tax  rebate  legislation  with  a 
n'ia,:or  and  enormously  iiutsiionable  and 
controveisial  energy  piire  decontrol 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  ui-ge  the  de- 
feat of  amendment  No.  129  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel i. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
1  minute,  re.-ierving  his  right.s,  reservini^ 
his  rights? 

Mr.  STEVEINSON.  Well,  reseiTing  my 
rights  to  the  floor,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ja.->t  \\ant  to  speak  foi*  a 
moment. 

The  PRZSIDING  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Reserving  the  Senator's 
rights. 

Mr.   STEVENSON.   Re.^orving  all  my 
rights. 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Well,  let  me  just  .say  to  tlie  Senator 
Uiat  we  ail  learn  something  from  these 
debates,  and  I  would  suggest  the  Senator 
learn  something  iie  does  not  know  at  this 
moment,  and  that  Ls  tiiat  these  figures 
do  not  refleit  imique  accounting  pi-ac- 
tlces.  They  are  based  on  cost  depletion. 
When  a  company  tells  Forbes,  National 
City  Bank,  and  Cha.se.  they  are  ti-ying  to 
.■sell  their  stock  like  anybody  el.se,  and 
also  trj'ing  to  borrow  money.  They  use 
percentage  depletion  for  computing  their 
tax  liability  only.  When  they  go  to  re- 
port to  a  bank  for  the  pmposea  of  bor- 
rowing money,  they  do  it  on  a  cost  basis. 
I  believe  the  Senator  knows,  and  If 
not  I  would  like  to  educate  him  now, 
that  the  difference  between  percentage 
depletion  and  cost  depletion  Is  that  with 
cost  depletion  we  deplete  our  investment. 
With  pexcentAge  depletion  we  deplete 
the  resources. 

But  if  we  report  an  Invetiment.  we  re- 
port It  based  on  what  we  invest  in  It  Wc 
do  not  report  It  by  entering  on  the  books 
a  value  for  the  resources  we  have  In  the 
ground. 

So  the  Sen.\t.jr  v,ill  find  that  the  com- 
panies just  do  not  have  unique  accoimt- 
ing  practice-,  even  though  like  a  great 
many  others,  accounting  practices  do 
vary  from  company  to  company  and  we 
have  had  !«ome  difficulty  finding  ad- 
equate comparability  between  them. 

But  the  Senator  will  find  that  In  pre- 
I-^ring  a  report  for  someone  like  Forl)es. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  or 
Chase  Manhattan,  or  Plrst  National  City, 
they  do  not  use  percentage  depletion  In 
reportini?  what  their  return  on  equity  k 
because  It  would  be  misleading  and, 
frankly,  from  their  point  of  view  It  would 
fail  tc  fully  .state  what  their  profits 
ac'ually  were. 

In  other  word.,  when  It  gets  d..v.-n  .to 
the  point.  Senator,  It  reminds  me  of  tlve 
story  about  the  father  teaching  his  ton 
about  blddtng,  he  said.  "All  right,  let  ub 


see  what  you  know,  how  much  is  2  and 
2?  '  He  said.  "Father,  are  we  buying  or 
selling?" 

Now,  t^hen  tiies?  companies  are  re- 
poitins  what  their  profits  are  to  the 
banics  and  lending  institutions,  they  are 
.sellmg  and  they  are  puttin,','  it  on  the 
high  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  chairman.  I 
re.spect  his  experience  in  this  indiusti-y. 
with  Its  accoimting  procedures,  and  I 
would  ju-st  hope  he  might  i-eciprocate 
m  some  measure. 

Some  of  us  have  hud  experience  in  the 
oil  industry,  too.  In  my  own  case,  I  spent 
some  10  years  as  a  lav,yer  representing 
one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  business 
of  financing  the  oil  companies.  What  is 
more,  the  authors  of  those  figures  have 
been  before  the  Commerce  Committee  in 
the  coui'se  of  these  lengthy  hearings  and 
have  lieen  cress-examined. 

Now,  unless  tliere  is  any  fiuther  miaul- 
moun  consent; 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Would  the  Senator  yield  and  permit  me 
to  a.sk  a  question  on  my  time? 

Mr.  STEVTENSpN.  I  am  glad  to  \ield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  occui-s  to  the  Senator 
irom  Wyoming  that  this  question  is  di- 
visible, and  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  IllinoLs  would  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  divnde  the  question  and  to 
have  a  separate  vote  on  the  issue  of  nat- 
ural gas  deregulation  alone.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  that  pur- 
pose  

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  nirret  that  I  have 
to  di.sappolnt  the  Senator,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  disappoint  all  the  ether  Members 
of  the  Senate  by  prolonging  this  long 
.se.s.non. 

Mr.  President.  I  niovc  to  table  Uie 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pre;.ident.  I  move 
to  adjourn. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICKR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  {he  .S--not"r  from  Wyom- 
ing's  

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  Uiought  Uiat  wus  a 
l)vivilei::ed  motion ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  Piesidei;t,  am  I 
recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  the  purpo-se  of 
maki!ig  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  adjourn  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion 

Mr  CASE.  That  is  debatable,  Is  it  not? 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  that  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  mo- 
tion is  not. 

The  question  1«  on  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ. [  Putting  the  question  I 

The  motion  was  rejected 

W  HT  DFKrol';  ATTON  OF  N.ATtniAl    ^.^y   !^    ^(•\rNST 
1  HE    PUBLIC    INTCBCsr 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
lii^ar  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  prob- 
lem.*; of  the  prodiK'erK  of  natural  ga.s. 


who  happen  to  be  among  the  most  profit- 
able, intesratcd.  and  wealthiest  com- 
panies not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
in  the  world.  But  we  hear  almost  nothin:; 
about  the  problems  and  difficulties  of 
the  gas  consumer.s.  the  ordinary  family 
who  has  a  house  which  is  lieated  v.ith 
natural  gas,  who  cooks  with  natmal  gas, 
and  who  heats  water  with  natural  gas. 
They  are  the  ones  who  will  be  the  vic- 
tims of  any  measme  to  deregulate  nat- 
ural gas  and  it  Is  their  plight  with  whi^li 
we  should  be  concerned. 

l.T-AVEL  AIJCNDMEM  LOO-SELY  DRAWN 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Gravel  amend- 
ment would  not  merely  deregulate  new 
natural  pils.  It  is  so  loosely  drawn  thr.t 
its  eifect  v.ould  be  to  deresulate  almost 
all  natural  pas  cither  because  of  its  defi- 
nition of  new  natural  gas  or  because  ol 
t}ie  fact  that  when  new  contracts  arc 
ncsotiatcd  or  when  the  most  favored 
nation  clauses  in  gas  fields  are  applied, 
virtually  all  gas  would  be  deregulated. 
And  the  most  favored  nation  clauses  are 
those  which  effectively  allow  all  the  gas 
in  a  field  to  rise  to  the  price  of  the  most 
recent  new  contract.  What  Is  given  to 
o-e  producer  Is  hence  given  to  them  ail. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  at  what  will 
happen  to  the  homeowner  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  or  Chicago,  111.,  or  Washington 
D.C.,  or  New  York  City,  or  other  maio: 
con.,umer  areas  of  the  country  ii'  tho 
Buckley  amendment  Is  passed  and  i. 
natural  .f'.\s  Ls  dcregtUated.  The  enormits 
of  the  situation  is  breatiitakina:.  Ten.-;, 
indeed  htuidred...  of  billions  of  dollar 
arc  at  stake. 

President  Ford,  In  his  speech  to  Con- 
gress shortly  after  he  took  office,  called 
for  the  "deregulation  of  natural  gas."  He 
did  not  call  fcr  deregulation  of  new  gas, 
bvit  of  natmal  gas.  And  the  Buckley 
amendment  would  carry  that  out  with  a 
vem^cance. 

TRIPLE    Dllirr    INFLATION 

\\.  a  time  of  rampaging  Inflation  the 
Pietident  of  the  United  States  has  put 
forward  the  most  Inflationary  policy  ever 
put  forward  by  any  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Buckley  amendment 
or  the  Buckley  bill  carries  It  out.  It  is 
the  most  Inflationaiy  bill  I  can  recall  in 
the  over  17  years  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate. 

We  now  have  double-digit  InflaUon. 
With  respect  to  gas  prices,  this  bill  Ti-ou!d 
give  us  "triple-digit  Inflation." 

In  the  name  of  antl-lnflatlon  we  have 
a  proposed  consumer  rip-off  which  would 
raise  the  price  of  natural  gas  by  a  mini- 
mum of  300  percent.  It  could  transfer 
a  minimimi  of  at  least  $16.5  billion  from 
the  pockets  of  the  public  to  the  oil  and 
gas  companies  each  year  it  is  fully  in 
effect.  It  would  further  give  the  oil  and 
gas  companies  a  $180  billion  windfall  in 
the  Immediate  increa.se  In  the  value  of 
their  existing  gas  reserves  even  if  we 
calculate  these  matters  on  a  con.serva- 
tlve  basis. 
I'T'K  K  woein  Risr  >r;iM  2?  cent  j  to  .si  ok 

MORE    PPR    MCP 

If  natural  gas  is  deregulated  It  would 
rise  to  the  price  of  the  Btu  equivalent  of 
oil.  For  new  oil,  which  is  now  priced  at 
about  $11  a  barrel,  the  Btu  equivalent 
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price  of  natural  gas  would  be  $2  a  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  (mcf  > ,  For  old  oil,  which 
is  now  priced  at  about  $5.50  a  barrel,  the 
Btu  equivalent  price  of  natural  gas  would 
be  $1  a  thousand  cubic  feet  (mcf>. 

On  December  4,  1974,  the  Chairman  of 
•lie  Federal  Power  Commission,  Mr.  John 
N.  Nassikas,  testified  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  answer  to  a 
question  I  put  to  him,  that  if  natural  gas 
were  deregulated  the  price  would  in- 
c lease  from  its  present  level  to  $1.50  to 
$2  per  thousand  cubic  feet  [transcript, 
p.  291. 

But  to  be  very  conservative,  let  us 
first  calculate  the  cost  or  price  increase 
on  the  basis  of  $1  per  mcf.  Here  is  what 
would  happen. 

Natural  gas  prices  have  averaged  just 
slightly  more  than  25  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  About  22  billion  thousand 
cubic  feet  or  22  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  is  produced  and  sold  each 
yeor.  Therefore  the  price  of  natural  gas 
at  the  well  head  is  now  about  $5.5  billion 
a  year,  or  22  trillion  cubic  feet  times  25 
cents. 

$16. r.     PILLICN'     .\NNU.\I.     PONANZV 

If  the  price  goes  up  to  SI  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  at  the  wellhead,  think  what 
would  happen.  The  price  at  the  wellhead 
would  rise  from  $5.5  billion  in  total  reve- 
nues a  year  to  S22  billion  a  year,  or  an 
increase  of  $16.5  billion  or  by  300  percent. 

Recently  I  had  my  staff  phone  to  the 
gas  company  in  Madison,  Wis.  We  asked 
them  how  much  the  average  homeowner 
who  he.its  with  gas  and  cooks  with  gas 
and  heats  his  water  with  gas  pays  for  gas 
a  year.  We  did  not  ask  for  the  price  for 
the  most  luxurious  home  or  the  smallest 
home,  but  the  cost  for  the  average  home- 
owner in  Madison,  Wis.,  per  year. 

The  answer  was  $250. 

MAnlSO.V.    V.I'^.,    HOMEOWNEK.S  CuS;    \V    IT1I>   KISE 
TO    $1,000    A    vr.\R 

Now,  if  the  price  at  the  wellhead  goes 
up  from  25  cents  to  $1  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  and  if  the  gas  pipeline  pays  that 
amount  at  the  wellhead  and  then  car- 
ries the  gas  to  the  pipeline  by  way  of  the 
gathering  lines,  and  then  by  pipeline  it- 
self hundreds  of  miles  to  the  local  utility, 
and  if  the  pipeline  adds  on  its  costs  plus 
a  fair  return  which  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
ceive, and  if  in  turn  the  utility  takes  the 
gas  and  sends  it  out  along  its  gas  mains 
to  the  homeowner,  and  adds  its  costs  plus 
its  fair  return,  the  ultimate  price  of  the 
gas  to  the  consumer  could  increase  by 
about  300  percent. 

The  Madison,  Wis.,  homeowner  will  be 
paying  $1,000  a  year  for  gas  which  now 
costs  him  $250  a  year.  And  while  It  may 
not  be  as  much  for  some  other  places  In 
the  country,  because  most  places  in  the 
United  States  are  warmer  than  Madison, 
Wis.,  one  can  expect  that  every  home- 
owner who  heats  with  gas  and  cooks  with 
gaa  and  heats  his  water  with  gas  or  has  a 
gas  dishwasher  will  pay  300  percent  or 
lour  times  as  much  for  his  gas  as  he  now 
pays.  That  is  Inflation.  That  is  not 
double-digit  inflation.  That  is  triple-digit 
inflation.  And  that  Is  why. I  said  this  is 
the  mo.st  inflationary  proposal  ever  put 
forw.ird  by  any  President  or  by  any 
Member  of  Congress  in  the  17  years  I 
have  been  here. 


$180    BILLION    INCREASE    IN    RESERVES 

But  the  $16.5  billion  annual  ripoff  of 
the  consumer  Is  only  the  beginning.  The 
big  money  Is  Involved  in  the  overnight, 
one-time  increase  In  the  value  of  the  gas 
company  reserves.  The  value  of  what 
economists  caU  the  unearned  incre- 
ment is  almost  too  staggering  to  state. 
If  the  price  of  natural  gas  merely  rises  to 
$1  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  the  value  of 
the  reserves  now  held  by  the  gas  produc- 
ers and  big  oil  companies  will  increase  by 
a  minimum  of  $180  billion  now. 

And  one  should  remember  that  these 
wells  have  already  been  discovered.  The 
major  costs  have  already  been  paid.  They 
^\-ill  not  increase.  Therefore  the  increase 
in  value  is  a  windfall  profit  to  those  who 
hold  existing  reserves. 

SIMPLE  C.^L'CI•I.^1U■N• 

The  calculation  of  the  $180  billion  is 
very  simple  and  very  straightforward 
even  when  based  on  the  conservative  es- 
timate tliat  the  price  of  gas  will  rise  to 
only  $1  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  claims  it  has 
an  11-year  supply  of  proven  recoverable 
reserves  on  hand.  Most  experts  believe 
the  resei-ves  are  much  bigger,  and  that 
in  fact  there  is  a  15-  to  17-year  supply 
on  hand.  Because  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  unfortunately,  is  little  more 
than  the  hand  maiden  of  the  gas  pro- 
ducers, the  FPC  essentially  accepts  the 
gas  and  oil  company  estimates  of  their 
reserves  and  has  done  very  little  to  guar- 
antee that  the  facts  about  reserves  are 
independently  deterniined. 

Therefore,  using  the  oil  and  gas  com- 
pany estimates  of  an  11 -year  supply 
greatly  underestimates  the  windfall  they 
will  receive.  But  if  we  merely  use  that 
estimate  and  also  use  the  conservative 
figures  of  $1  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  de- 
regulation means  an  immediate  windfall 
and  bonanza  to  the  gas  producers  of 
over  $180  billion  on  the  value  of  their 
existing  reserves. 

The  value  of  their  reserves  would  rise 
from  the  present  estimate  of  $60.6  bil- 
tion — 11  years  of  reserves  times  22  billion 
cubic  feet  armual  production  times  25 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet — to  S242 
billion — 11  years  of  reserves  times  22  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  annual  production  times 
$1  per  thousand  cubic  feet — or  a  net  in- 
crease of  $181.5  billion. 

BIG   MONEY   AT   ST.MCK 

If  anyone  wonders  why  the  lobbyists 
of  the  gas  and  oil  companies  have  been 
stalking  the  halls  of  Congress  these  last 
few  weeks;  if  any  Senator  or  Senate  em- 
ployee has  wondered  why  the  form  mail 
has  rolled  in  urging  deregulation  of  nat- 
ui-al  gas;  and  if  any  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  was  surprised  to  see  the  air- 
port limousines  arriving  at  the  local 
hotels  with  their  cargo  of  oil  producers 
from  oil-producing  States  coming  here 
to  work  out  grand  strategy  to  pass  a  bill 
to  deregulate  natural  gas  at  the  end  of 
this  Congress  and  before  the  new  public 
Interest,  antl-inflatlon,  proconsunier  new 
Congressmen  arrive;  the  ans',\er  is  very 
simple. 

At  least  $180  billion  In  windfalls  and 
bonanzas  are  at  stake  if  this  bill  passes 
the  Congress.  And  that  represents  a  most 
conservative  estimate  of  tiie  bonanzas 


because  it  is  calculated  on  the  price  of 
natmal  gas  rising  merely  to  $1  a  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  instead  of  the  $1,50  to 
S2  level  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  an  advocate  of 
the  legislation,  predicted  a  price  of  $2 
per  tliousand  cubic  feet  would  raise  tiie 
price  of  natural  ea.s  to  the  Btu  eCiUivalent 
of  new  oil. 

There  is  big  money  at  stake  in  this 
bill.  A  very  s.mall  group  of  powerful  peo- 
ple .stand  to  yain  billioiLs.  And  a  very 
large  group  of  American  citizen.s — .some 
200  million  of  them— stand  to  be  taken 
to  tlio  cleaners  if  the  Buckley  a.r.c'.ri- 
:nent  i.s  passed. 

h'^'~^\r,Z\    IF    THE    I'lilCE    GOES    TO    JC    PTK 
THOrS^ND    CTBlr    FFET 

Mr.  President,  I  am  amazed  at  the 
modesty  of  my  calculations  based  on  a 
rise  to  $1  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  If  the 
price  goes  to  S2  the  bonanza  is  even 
greater. 

If  the  juice  rises  to  the  Btu  equivalent 
of  new  oil,  which  the  Chairman  of  the 
FPC  said  it  could,  then  ani'.ual  revenues 
to  the  oil  producers  irom  wellhead  pas 
will  go  up  from  $5.5  billion  a  year  to  S44 
billion  a  year,  or  a  $38  5  billion  or  a  700- 
percent  rise. 

The  value  of  the  present  reserves, 
based  on  the  oil  and  gas  companies  low 
estimate  of  only  11  years,  would  go  up 
from  $60.5  billion  to  S484  billion  d(  liars. 
or  a  S420  bilhon  increase. 

A  PltCl.N-EY   SHOr.T.^Gt 

Or.e  of  the  arguments  the  oil  and  gas 
producers  use  in  favor  of  this  bill  is  tiiat 
without  it  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  gas 
this  winter.  They  tell  us  not  to  coin;)lain 
if  the  gas  supplies  are  cut  off. 

But  why  would  there  not  be  a  short- 
age? If  you  were  a  gas  producer  and  if 
the  President  of  the  United  States  kept 
telling  you  he  was  for  deregulation,  and 
if  you  knew  that  deregulation  would  in- 
crease the  value  of  your  gas  from  300  to 
700  percent  overnight,  you  obviouslv 
vtfould  not  be  rushing  to  put  your  gas 
on  the  market. 

That  is  why  we  have  a  shortage  And 
when  we  finally  con\ince  the  oil  and  gas 
producers  that  they  are  not  going  to  get 
their  bonanza  and  that  wc  intend  to  de- 
feat the  Buckley  amendment,  ther.  gas 
supplies  will  begin  to  flow. 

PIG    INCREASES    IN'    GAS    PRICE';    AMII^SV 

There  is  no  justification  at  all  for  in- 
creasing the  price  of  gas  to  $1  or  $2  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  Chairman  Nassikas 
testified  to  the  Joint  Economic  Conunit- 
tce  that  the  price  of  gas  has  gone  up 
from  15  to  17  per  thousand  cubic  feet  in 
196y  to  .Tn  average  price  of  27  cents  today, 
or  an  80-pe'Tcnt  increase,  in  those 
5  years. 

Furthermore,  the  price  of  r.ew  gas  on 
December  4  was  raised  to  50  cents,  or 
an  increase  of  three  times  or  200  percent 
in  the  last  5  years. 

In  addition,  th.e  Commis.sion  hfis  been 
extremely  renerous  v.ith  the  gas  pro- 
ducers, allowing  them  a  15-percent  re- 
turn, whicii  is  an  extremely  good  return 
when  one  realizes  that  this  is  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  tax  benefits,  the  depletion 
allouaiue.  tiie  .^-pecial  dulling  and  dt- 
veloimien:  cost  deductions,  and  tlic  dry 
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hole  writeoffs  the  oil  and  gas  companies 
routinely  get. 

When  the  gas  producers  learn  that 
tjiey  aie  not  going  to  get  any  more  bo- 
nanzas, when  the  Government  insi.-t> 
that  thf  y  produce  and  deliver  the  eas  now 
:ound  on  Government  lease'^^.  and  when 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
startc.  treating  the  oil  and  gas  mdustry 
i:ke  everyone  el^e  instead  of  treating  it 
like  a  spoiled  child  and  with  kid  gloves. 
we  vull  get  an  abimdance  of  gas  and  oil 
production  in  this  country.  And  the  com- 
panies will  get  a  fair  retmn  based  on 
appropriate  prices. 

MONOPOl  V      PEKC 

One  of  the  mo-t  ironic  argument.s  ue 
ha\e  heard  from  the  gas  producers  and 
their  allies  is  that  the  price  of  gas  should 
rise  to  the  price  of  oil. 

We  all  know  that  the  present  price 
of  oil  is  a  monopoly  price.  It  is  not  a 
price  determined  by  costs  plus  a  fair 
profit.  It  1-;  an  arbitrars-  moiiopoly  price 
.set  by  the  OPEC  cartel. 

Now  the  g  ts  industry  tells  us  that  smce 
the  price  of  oil  is  a  monopoly  price,  we 
mu?t  rai.NC  the  price  of  gas  to  that  artifl- 
fial  monopoly  price  in  the  name  of  com- 
petition. 

li  there  were  true  competition  In  tliis 
industry  what  we  would  see  is  the  price 
of  oil  falling  to  the  price  of  gas,  instead 
of  the  other  way  around. 

In  fact  what  we  should  e.\i>ect  i.s  that 
the  price  of  oil  would  fall  to  the  Btu 
equivalent  price  of  gas  if  there  was  ytnu- 
iiie  competition  in  this  industry. 

(MLCL^TIONS     OF     E'".K\N2A 

M;  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  setting  forth  the  cal- 
I  ulations  of  the  proposed  bonanzas  which 
would  come  about  if  natural  gas  is  de- 
regulated be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  bem-  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd.  as 
follows: 

'.CPfASt  (N  R£Vt'.UES  AHO  PtSfRVtS  TO  THE  OIL  .'NO 
CAS  COMPANIES  IF  N  ATI  PAL  G»S  IS  DEREGULATED 
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M:  PROXMIRE  Unless  %e  defeat  the 
0;avel  bill,  tiiere  Is  no  protection  for  the 
tonsumer  of  gas  in  the  United  States. 

The  a\erage  homeovkuer  has  spent 
^e\eral  tiiousand  dollars  for  his  gas  heat- 
ing plant,  his  gas  stove,  and  hi.s  gas 
water  heater  and  other  gas  appliances. 
On'.e  those  are  in  place  lie  la  stuck  with 
tiiem.  He  Las  no  altei-native  choice  of 
fuels. 

Fuithermore,  tins  Industry  J,s  by  na- 
ture a  monojwly.  There  is  a  pii>e  which 


i-uns  from  the  consumers  house  to  the 
local  utility,  which  is  a  regulated  monop- 
oly. The  local  utility  gets  its  gas  from  a 
regulated  pipeline,  which  is  a  natural 
monopoy  There  is  no  justification  for 
running  two  or  five  or  ten  pipelines  built 
;!t  very  hmh  costs  from  llie  same  point 
10  another  identical  ideographical  poii  t. 
Then  the  pipeline  has  its  gathering  lin'?s 
w  hich  go  to  the  wellhead. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  '  Mi- 
Hart  >  has  shown  that  the  vast  propoi - 
tion  of  gas  in  this  country  is  owned  or 
leased  or  developed  by  a  very  few  coin- 
panics,  often  oi)erating  in  joint  leasing 
and  ioint  ventures.  These  same  com- 
panies own  tiie  pipelines.  Tlicv  therefore 
ha\e  no  inconti\e  whatsoevtr  to  compete 
which  would  drive  d.)wn  the  i^ncc  of  gas. 
Since  the  FPC  must  pass  on  to  tlie  con- 
sumer the  legitimate  costs  of  a  regulated 
pipeline,  the  pipeline  has  no  incentive  tu 
bargain  to  keep  the  pi  ice  of  gas  down. 

And  this  IS  e\en  more  true  when  the 
companies  which  ovai  the  pipelines  also 
own  the  gas  well-.  Their  incentive  is  to 
pay  themselves  the  highest  possible  price 
for  their  own  sas.  And  without  regula- 
tion that  is  exactly  what  they  vould  do 
because  tliat  price  would  be  jia.sscd  i  n  to 
the  consumer  who  i>  locked  in  and  has 
lio  real  alternative. 

That  is  why  we  have  reuulation  and 
that  is  why  regulation  must  continue  at 
least  until  .such  time  as  there  is  a.i  en- 
tirely new  relationship  and  real  compe- 
tition in  tliis  industry. 

Wlien  tiie  day  comes  that  an  army  of 
small  producers  own  the  gas  wells  in- 
stead of  a  handful  of  big  producers  who 
own  and  control  most  of  them:  when  the 
pijelines  are  owned  by  nonproducing  In- 
tel ests  and  when  theie  are  alternative 
methods  of  distribution  in  abundance  so 
the  utility  and  homeowner  is  not  de- 
pendent on  a  single  monopoly  source; 
and  when  .the  special  tax  privileges  of 
the  gas  and  oil  companies  ha\e  been 
changed  .so  tlicy  truly  compete  with 
other  industries:  then  and  only  then  can 
we  seriously  talk  about  deregulation. 

But  that  day  is  not  at  hand.  The  oil 
and  gas  jjroducers  are  more  powerful 
today  than  they  have  e>er  been.  Tlie  new- 
monopoly  oil  prices  have  not  increased 
lefining  and  production,  but  production 
has  actually  been  reduced. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  folly  and 
against  the  public  interest  even  l-o  con- 
sider deietiulation  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A  HART.  Mr.  President, 
once  again — under  severe  pressure  from 
the  industry — Congre-s  is  being  asked 
to  agree  to  the  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  and  crude  oil  prices. 

Ai\d  the  pot  Is  beint:  sweetened  by  a 
so-called  excess  profits  tax.  which  I  do 
not  tiunk  will  produce  much  in  the  way 
of  taxes  or  in  new  production. 

In  effect,  the  gun  ;s  at  our  head  as  we 
deliberate.  For  bombarding  us  from  all 
sides  are  stories  of  curtailments  which 
supposedly  -'will  clo.se  f  actoi  ics  and  chill 
home.s"  by  next  winter. 

The  picture  being  painted  Ls  that  the 
wells  are  dry  and  there  1.-  not  another 
cubic  foot  of  gai  available. 


Thi. ,  of  course,  ignores  the  fact  that 
we  iia\e  na:-jral  gas  reserves  sufficient  to 
last  U.S  for  f'lO  years  at  current  usage.  It 
al.so  overlooks  the  fact  that  10  times  tlu' 
ga^  needed  to  make  up  this  winter  short- 
age w  as  dedicated  to  pipelines — ready  to 
how — but  jiLst  was  not  pumped. 

What  we  have  is  not  a  "shortage"  oi 
natural  gas  but  a  refu.sal  by  the  industry 
to  inoduce  at  today's  prices. 

What  is  being  tuniei  down  by  the  hi- 
dustry  is  a  price  which  covers  all  their 
costs — including  dry  holes — and  allows  a 
l,')-!jfrccin  lelurn  on  investment. 

Tnis  pi  ice — set  a  few  months  ago  b\ 
the  F(  deral  Power  Commis.-ion  at  50 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet — it  nut 
I  nougli  wc  are  told  by  the  industry.  They 
want  an  "incentive"  price.  And,  in  their 
book  that  means  one  that  is  equal  to 
the  Btu  cost  of  other  fuels.  The  most 
popular  other  fuel  cited  is  crude  oil — 
whose  price  today  is  determined  by  ai. 
international   cartel. 

And  when  you  figure  out  the  Biu 
ecinuaLni  of  natural  gas  versus  crude 
Oil  you  arrive  at  a  price  for  natural  ga^ 
ni  about  .■^2  per  thou'^^and  cubic  feet, 

Tlial  is  .some  request  when  we  con.^idcr 
that  each  penny  of  increase  in  the  price 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  costs  consumer- 
2:30  million, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  sympathetic 
witli  lho.se  who  plan  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Gravfi 
w liK-h  would  tie  natural  gas  deregulation 
to  an  excess  i.n-ofit  tax.  The  problem  in 
our  factories  and  homes  is  vei->-  real 
Tliere  i-  not  enough  natural  gas  flowing 
to  supply  the  demand.  And  the  inclina- 
tion ol  any  responsible  representative  is 
to  do  something.  Based  on  everything  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe  over  the 
yea !■•■>,  it  .seems  to  follow  that  makiuM 
proiits  more  attractive  will  cau.'-c  moie 
inoduct  to  be  produced. 

However,  I  firmly  believe  that  that 
theory  i'_-noi-os  the  real  world  of  thi^  in- 
dustry. 

The  tiieory  that  price  brings  forth  suf- 
fiiiont  product  is  one  which  applies  in 
a  competitive  mai-kct.  This  is  not  a  com- 
petitive market. 

Tlipie  are  three  criteria  frequently 
( itfd  as  measures  of  whether  a  market  is 
comijetitive.  They  are:  A  large  number 
of  buvcrs  and  .sellers,  an  absence  of  sig- 
nificant barriers  to  entry,  and  independ- 
fiice  of  action  of  buyers  and  sellers. 

Over  the  last  2  years,  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  has 
gathered  much  documentation  that  these 
conditions  do  not  exi.st  in  the  natural 
;..is  industry. 
Let  Us  examuie  some  of  that  e\ideiK-(' 

M    .MUVR  OF  HI  YtRS  ANU  SH.I.l-.R.S 

Proponents  of  deregulation  will  tell 
you  that  there  are  some  3,600  producers 
of  natural  gas.  That  is  true.  But  share 
of  the  market — particularly  the  .share  of 
the  market  in  uncommitted  reserves — 
Is  the  meaningful  measure.  For  when 
an  interstate  pipeline  goes  shopping  for 
natural  gas  It  must  shop  among  those 
companies  who  have  product  available 
in  t!ic  bef,:innlng  end  of  their  pipeline. 
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As  table  1  indicates,  as  of  June  30, 
1072,  in  the  major  producing  areas  of  the 
Katio'.i.  ei;iht  companies  controlled  from 
83  to  100  percent  of  all  uncommitted 
Tl  -crves  in  each  area. 

That.  I  submit,  is  the  real  world. 

BARRIERS  TO  ENTRY   ■ 

Aivoarently,  they  do  exist,  for  the  com- 
pe.nies  on  top  today  were  the  same  com- 
p.mies  on  top  many  years  ago.  The  top 
10  lu-oducers  of  natural  gas  in  1P71  were 
Exxon.  Shell.  Amoco,  Gulf,  Phillips,  Mo- 
bil. Texaco,  Union,  Atlantic  Richfield, 
and  Continental  Oil.  They,  along  with 
tw-o  other  companies,  held  the  top  four 
slots  in  tenns  of  concentration  in  each 
of  the  six  major  producing  areas  in  the 
United  States.  The  eight  largest  were  the 
same  in  1972  and  in  1971.  With  one  ex- 
ception, they  were  the  same  in  1971  and 
1972  as  15  years  earlier.  The  exception 
was  absorbed  by  a  major. 

Those  who  argue  that  there  has  been 
new  entrants  like  to  cite  a  report  by  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  report  cited  as  new  entrants: 
TransOcean  Oil.  Inc..  founded  in  1968 
and  four  others — Exchange  Oil  and  Gas 
Corp.,  Imperial  American  Management, 
King  Resources  Co.,  and  Rodman  Corp, — 
which  entered  the  industry  since  1966. 

Dr.  John  Wilson,  a  witness  before  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  analyzed  for  us 
just  wlijit  kind  of  "new"  competition  this 
w-as. 

He  concluded: 

a.  TransOcenn  is  a  sub.->lcilary  of  S-.vlft  & 
Co.  It  is  quite  deceptive  to  say  that  tliis  firm 
is  a  '-new  seller  founded  in  1968."  In  truth, 
J,  Ray  McDermott  &  Co.,  Inc.,  which  was 
founded  In  the  1940's.  set  up  TransOcean 
Oil  as  a  subsidiary  In  June  of  1968.  This 
'-neu-'  corporation  merely  took  over  McDer- 
mott'.s  oil  and  gaS^o^ratiors  before  Swift 
acquired  controy  tlirougli  a  stock  purchase 
in  April,  1970.     I 

b.  To  argue  ihat  Exchange  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation  is  "n^w"  is  also  misleading.  Ex- 
change is  new  only  In  the  sense  that  it  re- 
cently adopted  tha't  corporate  name  as  op- 
po.sed  to  Exchange, Oil  and  Gas  Co.,  under 
wliich  It  did  busine^  in  tlie  1950-s. 

c.  .'Vs  for  ImperialA^merlcan  Management 
Co  ,  rather  than  being  a  producer  in  the 
usual  sense,  it  was  primarily  a  management 
firm  whlcb  entered  into  operational  con- 
tracts to  prcKiuce  oU  and  gaa  for  other  pro- 
ducers Moreover,  according  to  a  letter  dated 
July  14.  1972.  on  file  with  the  FPC.  the  Com- 
pany experienced  "numerous  problems"  after 
June,  1970,  and  In  February.  1972,  Imperial- 
American  Resources  Fund.  Inc.  was  placed 
111  a  Chapter  X  bankruptcy  proceeding  In 
Denver,  Colorado. 

d.  King  Resources  is  al>o  a  bankruptcy 
case  An  involuntary  petition  under  Chap- 
ter X  was  filed  against  the  company  in  Au- 
;.;u.st,  1971,  Moreover,  the  company  was  not 
really  new  either.  It  was  the  corporate  suc- 
cessor to  King-Stevenson  Corp.,  which  sold 
gas  In  Interstate  commerce  in  the  1950's,  and 
tlie  King-Stevenson  Gas  and  Oil  Co. 

e.  Finally,  the  Rodman  Corporation  is  prl- 
iiiurily  a  gas  processing  firm.  It  buys  gas 
from  producers  such  as  Continental  OU  and 
Diamond  Shamrock,  extracts  natural  gas 
liquids  at  its  two  processing  plants  in  Okla- 
honui.  and  then  sells  the  residue  to  Cities 
Service.  -VVhlle  Rodman  Corp,  and  its  presi- 
dent, E,  O,  Rodman,  do  own  various  working 
Interests  in  OU  and  Gas  leases.  Ro<lman  haa 


t>een  selling  his  gas  In  inier^tate  commerce 
since  the  1940's. 

In  short,  those  examples  fall  short  of 
documenting  ease  of  entiw  into  this  in- 
dustry. 

iNDKPtNcnNCE  OF  ACTION  Ev  r.rrrns  .^^:o 

SELLERS 

The  most  striking  thin?  about  tlils 
industry  is  how  often  the  buyers  and 
the  sellers  are  the  same  corporatici-L5. 
wearing  different  hats — or  different  cor- 
porate names. 

.  Here  table  2  is  particularly  significant. 
Running  down  it,  you  will  see  that  many 
of  the  major  pipelines  in  the  country  are 
joint  ventures  of  oil  companies,  that  is, 
natural  gas  producers.  Added  to  that 
have  to  be  the  joint  producing  ventures 
where  non-oil-company  pipelines  are  also 
participants. 

The  relationships  become  even  more 
intriguing  when  you  loOk  at  the  buyers 
in  the  intrastate  market.  This  is  the  mar- 
ket today  cited  as  the  one  paying  the 
"competitive  prices"  for  natural  gas.  The 
prices  are  called  competitive  because 
they  are  not  regulated  by  the  FPC. 

But  when  you  look  at  the  buyers  In 
this  market,  it  certainly  is  questionable 
as  to  whether  the  negotiations  are  con- 
ducted at  arm's  length. 

In  the  fall  of  1972,  the  FPC  coUected 
data  on  large  intrastate  gas  commit- 
ments over  the  most  recent  12  months 
from  each  of  the  75  largest  intrastate 
suppliers.  Dr.  Wilson  took  that  infor- 
mation and  proceeded  to  identify  the 
buyei-s  as  to  who  owned  them. 

His  comments  and^  table  he  prepared 
show  that  in  case  after  case  the  "buyer" 
paying  the  high  "competitive"  price  was 
a  subsidiary  of  a  major  oil  company. 

Ml'.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  appropriate  excerpt  from 
Dr.  Wilson's  testimony  and  his  table  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  example,  there  were  14  lai^e  intrastate 
buyers  identified  in  the  Permian  Ba.~e,  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Pecos  Growers  OU  Company— This  buyer 
Is  a  subsidiary  of  Texas  OU  and  Gas  Corp.. 
which  is  also  the  parent  of  Pecos  Growers 
Gas  Co..  Delhi  Gas  Pipeline  Corp  .  Nueces  Co.. 
and  the  Tonkawa  Gas  Processing  Co.  Four  of 
these  corporations  are  major  interstate  sell- 
ers. In  1971  Pecos  Oil  sold  5,6  billton  cubic 
feet  to  interstate  pipelines.  Pecos  Gas  sold 
18,6  billion  cubic  feet.  Delhi  sold  8  5  billion 
cubic  feet,  and  their  mutual  parent.  Texas 
OU  and  Gas.  sold  14.2  billion  cubic  foet  of 
gas  In  interstate  commerce. 

2.  Pecos  Growers  Gas  Cump.my  Sec  Tvovs 
Growers  OU  Company. 

3.  Intratax  Gas  Company— This  ccn-.p.i:;y 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Houston  Natural  Gas  w  hich 
Is  also  the  parent  of  Houston  Pipeline  Co. 
and  HNG  OU  Corp.  Houston  Natural  Gas  also 
is  a  co-owner  of  Oasis  Pipeline  Co  along  with 
its  partners,  Dow  Chemical  and  Tengaseo.  a 
subsidiary  of  Tenneco,  Inc.  Houston  Natural 
sold  9.1  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  inter- 
state pipelines  in  1971.  and  throu-h  its  sub- 


sidiaries controLs  substantial  production 
acreage. 

4.  Llano.  Inc  — No  Information  available. 

5,  Lo  -Vaca  Gathering  Company — Lo  Vac.^ 

i.5  a  subsidiary  of  Coas'al  States  Prcdiiclng 
Co,,  one  of  t.'ie  largest  intrastate  producers. 
In  1971  Co.istal  States  sold  34  1  billion  cubic 
;eet  of  uhs  to  interstate  pipelines  and  Lo 
Vaca  sold  64  7  bilUon  cubic  feet  in  inter- 
state comnifrce.  Another  Coa-stal  States  sub- 
sidiary, the  Nueces  Industrial  Gas  Co.,  had 
1971  interstate  s.iles  of  45  2  billion  cubic 
feet. 

G.  T;-.v.'is  L"t;::-.:f;  F'.iel  Co.— This  company 
Is  a  -ubiidlary  of  Tex.\s  Utilities  Co,,  which 
is  a:.,o  t^  parent  of  B;-Stone  Fuel  Co,  It 
a:-o  o-.v!?;,  with  Lo  Vaca  la  Coastal  States 
subsidiary),  an  Ititrastate  pipeline  svstem 
reaching  from  the  Permian  Basin  to  Dallas. 

7.  Delhi  Gas  Pipeline  Corp, — See  Feces 
Growers  Oi!  Co. 

8.  BT.-\  0;1  Producers — T'nis  com.-^any  Is  an 
i-.idependeii:  gas  pnaducer.  In  197l'  BTA  sold 
2  1  billion  c-.-'^j;:  feet  of  gas  in  interstate 
con.nierce, 

9,  Lone  St.ir  Ga.s  Company — Lone  Star's 
.<^L!b.-,:diary  Loi.e  Star  Produ'cuig  Co,,  sold 
70  8  billion  cubic  fee:  of  g.^s  in  Interstate 
con-;!ii.?rcc  in  1971, 

10,  Pioneer  Na:u.-a:  Gas  Co  —Pioneer  Is 
the  pare.1t  of  Pioneer  P.-oduction  Co.  which 
sells  gas  in  interstate  cc.-n.T.erce  to  Michigan 
Wisconsin  Pipe  Line  Co.  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Co,  cf  America.  Northern  Nat-jral  Pan- 
handle Eastern,  and  Transwestern. 

11  Amoco  Gas  Co. — .^mcoo  Is  a  -'ib-'d'a-y 
of  Standard  OU  of  Indiana.  Togethe.-*  with 
M!d-.vest,  another  Indiana  Standard  subsidi- 
ary, .Amoco  ranks  second  behind  Exxon  in 
•■..■.WIT.'.',  g.is  sales  to  Intersta-.e  plpelinei. 

12-  The  Dow  Chen-.ica;  Co  —Dow  is  an  in- 
cieiiei.dent  natural  gas  producer. 

1.3,  Hoii.~:on  Pipelme  Co.— See  Inm^-ex  Gas 
Co, 

14.  Peanzoi;  Pipeline  Co  — Peiiii.:^^!:  P;p..- 
:ine  Is  a  subsidiary  of  United  Gas  Pipeline, 
w-hich  is  a  subsidiary  of  PenruoU  United.' 
Inc,  Penr.zcil  United  I:;c  is  a:,>o  the  p-.ren; 
of  Pennioil  Producing  Cc.  PenuzoU  Petro- 
leum. Ltd..  Peni-.zoi!  OtEsho:e  G.vs  Operators. 
r:;c..  and  Pennzoil  L.-uisi.ma  and  Texas  03- 
->hore.  Inc  Peniiz..^;;  Uuired  and  I's  a.-aiiates 
were  the  largest  buyer  of  O.-Tshore  Louisiana 
!ea>e-^  in  the  December  1972  Federal  ofTshore 
lease  .sale,  and  in  June  1973  they  had  high 
bids  totaling  over  *800  million  in  tlie  Te.xas 
OrTshore  lea^se  sale  (out  of  a  ?1  6  billion  total 
of  hi^h  bids).  Pennzoil  Is  therefore  one  of 
the  iar^e^t  potential  offshore  sas  producers. 
Their  1971  interstate  s.Ues  'otaU'd  nec.riv  250 
mtlii.m  cubic  fee:. 

These  then  are  the  buyers  who  are  bidding 
up  the  Intrastate  price  in  the  Permian  Ba.nrT. 
Surely  one  can  be  forgiven  for  suspecting 
that  when  Pennzoil.  Amoco,  Coastal  States. 
et  a: .  acting  as  imrastate  buyers,  bid  up  the 
price  of  gas.  there  may  be  some  potential 
for  cer:aln  fairly  obvious  ulterior  motives. 
A  complete  list  of  all  the  major  intrastate 
buyers  in  major  producing  areas  who  were 
Identified  by  :he  FPC  in  the  1972  Intrastate 
price  survey  u  p.-e.-en:ed  in  Taoie  18.  It 
would  be  quite  lucrediole,  in  view  of  this 
in:-ornia:ion,  to  permit  the.se  parties  to  go 
on  establishing  so-called  Intrastate  "market 
prices-  which  they  and  their  o-.vn  corporate 
affiliates  s-absequenily  press  upi'i;  the  inter- 
state market  Su.'-ely  this  gaping  regulatory 
loophole  must  be  closed  If  regulation  is  to 
wori:  Ihe  e-xemptlou  presently  undermmea 
the  Federal  g  overmen  ts  flb'li'y  to  regulata 
Interstate  commerce. 
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PERMIAN  BASI'< 

r-         r,-u,-.fs  O'lfn 


Pell,.  Gioacis  Ga?  Co  . 
'  Delhi  Gas  Pipeline  Co  L 
•-  li.li.itei  G^sCo..   - 

V  Hou<;5n  Pi(!eiiiieCo 
(•  DOm  Chemical  Co  . 
7   U-V.i,-a  Gdlheiioj  Co.   . 


8  T«:5  litiiilies  FuelCo. 
5  BTA  Oil  Pioduceii^  _. 
I"   Lone  Star  G«i  Co... 


1!    Pioneer  M;itiiialGa!.  Co. 
U.  PejiiiiOii  Pipeline  Co... 

n    AiHOrnC*,  Co 


4    lij.. 


TEXAS  GULF  CO.^ST 


V  Aii.c,!  Gj?  Co 
?    /itl^ili- Rr,hl«M 


-    fiua»»l  li.Aut|iH  Rjl  C" 


4.  Cwsl.il  St.ites  PicJutiiie  tV 

b.  Texas  Cis  Utilities  Co 

6  Te»as  Southeaster!  G^s  Co 

7  Lo-Vica  Gathering  Co 

g  r/^-i.-p  i.ii  0"  Cu 


9   Dtll.i  C  s  Poe'.-'e  Coip 
lU   Dow  Chemicil  Co.   . 

11.  Houston  Pipeline  r.) 

12.  Lone  Sbi  Gss  Co 

!3    Pe'iiiOil  Pipelnc  C-. 
'  ■    Phillips  Pedol-'u'"  l^') 


IS  Anieiicji.  Shielimg  S  Pern.jiij  Co 

li-j  Goodyear  Ti.e  &  Ruhbef  Co 

1?  Houiton  Cheimcil  Co 

18  01"  Corp 

SOUTH  LOUISIA•;^ 

1  C-jr>ti"enlal  Oil  Co  . 

f  Ani»ft  Chtiiiitrfl  C';ip 


'i    i*-..i.'«l>r.  P|ir'ii»  C'l 

t    I  .  J  1*1  -1  I. ill.  .'.Jlt  (...  t  jip 
OTHER   SOUTHWEST 


1  A...'..^/.s  We  leiii  Gas  Co 

'  Aili^niis  loui-.iana  Gai  Co. 

i  Western  Gas  Co'p 

4.  Deihi  Gas  Pipeline  Coip 

5  Bi  Stone  Fuel  Co . 

>:  Lone  Star  Gas  Co. . 

7.  OKIahonia  Natu'al  Gai  Co. 


8.  OI>lah<:.iTTS  Natural  Ga;  Storage  Co 

9  Pioneer  Natural  Gas  Co.     

10  K^nsa^-Nebiasi-d  r^atural  Gas  Ca,  itic 

11  in'  i*t|.,  PM  1   fo 


J.o 


V?'. 


Yes 
res 
Ye?. 

Ye-- 


Ki/i 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

YiiS 
Yes 


iio 
Uo. 
No. 

Mo 


Yf 


Ye-. 
Ye'. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yes 
Ye; 


1'  P^lllI^,^  Psii.jii.uni  Co  Ye' 

1)  S<iuih*«':teiii  Ga*.  P  I  Nu 

14  ThelBACo    Inc No 

lb  Coastal  Chemical  Corp  Mg. 

1>,  OUahonia  Gas  C  Electric  C« "...Ill  Ifcl 

17  Tran'ok  Pipeline  Co.. No 

18  P^ynoMs  Metals  Co No.. 

U  Vi->;r>vit((ji  Chemical  Corp...   ..  Mo 

:"'  iiu...  1  : 1  p-,.-,»i  i  Light  Co  .  f.'j  . 


Also  3  gas 
l'ro(iucar7  > 


Ye.t 

.  V«s. 

!V«*. 

Ye-. 
Yes. 
Yf.. 


Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 


ll.le.-t,, 


inri  I 


Li-  e  Star  G,is  Co  ,  t.ti;  ,iC.s  Pittline  Co  .  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co..  ArKinsss  loiiisiin.i  Gas  Co  ,  CitiiSern.-  r,.    C.v    Culoiido  Inlsr. 

Mate  Floiida  Gas  Tiar..  Co  .  Mitnijan  W.jconsin  Pipeline  Co  .  Northein  Natural  Gas  Co  .  South  Texas  Natural  G,is  Gstherino  Co    Ten. 

iiessee  Gas  Pineiine.  Texis  Eastern  Tr^ns  Corp.,  Tiu'tHine  Gas  Co.,  Trjnsco.itincnlal  Gas  P  L.,  Umied  Cis  Pii'fhiie  Co 
See  Pecoi  GrOA?!-.  Oil  Co  atjove.  i       ^  »->/. 

Do. 


ConsoliilaleiJ  C.as  Soppl,  Co.p    N.iiu.'l  Gj;  PI.  Co.,  Soulli  Te»JS  V.iK  Gj>  G,-|h    Twa   Eastern  Tuns.  Cor|i ,  T»«.is  Gas  Pine  L^ii.>  Turns- 
__  coiitineiit.^l^G.»s_Pipelinf  Cmp  .  V.iii-y  Gi5  T'ars.  Ii-C.  -otici.    ..  .1,1113 

■i.itedGaiSup,loi:eSl.;iCi;.Co   N..i<.il  Ga=  PL   Co   Sojth  Texr.Kati.il  Gas  GjlliciiVii 
Jir;:s..  Tianiifliiiiiienlal  Gpi;  PmPliiie  Coip.,  Tiunkline  O.is  Co  ,  Aiks'ita?  Lnui'  lain  Ga«,  El 


:.  Co  ,  Colora.lo  Inleiitate  Gss.  Flon  a  Gis  Tians.  Co. 


Ssz  Intratei  Gas  Co.  above. 

Nnneinl971 

Cities  Service  Gi=.  Coiun-bis  tV-j  T 

Co.,  Tennessee  Gas  Piiitine.  T.  ■ 

Pj!0  Matu'al  Gai  Co  ,  ?.i  ■♦'•f  1  i 
None  in  1971. 
El  Paso  Naliircil  Gas  Co. 
Ailinsaj  LOb'iana  Cu;,  Lo  i  ^U.  C ,-.  C.) .  N.ntuial  Gj»  PL    Co  ,  P„nhan.lle  E.-'l«'ii  P  I    Texa.  Esit^m  T.aii 

Pl^ellne  Coip.   Unileil  Gas  P.I.  Co. 
Michigan  Wisroiisin  PL..  Natural  Gas,  P.L.  Co  ,  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co  .  Panhj.nile  Ejslcin  P  I 
Uiiiteil  C.»i  PiBeliiie  Co.,  An.anvas  Louiii-ma  Gas  Michigan  Wisconsin  PL,  Nafuial  G's  P.L,  Co  ,'Sea  Rul'in  PLC"     South  Tcx,i<  N  .Im  1I 

GiS  (,at^^i,..o  C3  ,  Sjui.iern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline,  Texas  Eiistein  Trans.,  Texas  Gas  Trans.  Ccip,,  Transcontinental 

'-■-  Pipeline  l/Jip.,  TrjnUiiie  Gaj  Ci.,  United  Gas  Pipeline  C) ,  Columbia  G.is  Trains.,  Con'olidaled  Gas  Sup    Ti.insweiein  P  L  Co 


TMiiscoiitii.eii!..!  Gas 


■lildnsas  Ljuisiana  Gas  C  1.,  Ciniarioii  Trans.  C) .  Cilies  Sernce  Gas  Cd  ,  CoIoli'Id  iM-^iitjie  G.ia,  Columbia  Gas  Ti.in;    Fl  Pro  N 


tuial  G.I', 


C3  ,  FhriJ-  Gas  Trans.  Cj..  Lone Sl?r  Gas  C 1 ,  Mic  iig.111  Wis  P.L.  C) ,  Miss.  River  T^ns.  Cgrp.,  Montana  Dakota  Utility  C 1     Mountain  Fuel 
Sup.  Cx.  Natu'sl  Gas  PL  C>..  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Northern  Ulilities  Co  .  Panhandle  Eastern  P.  L.  Sea  Rotin  P  L   Co    SouHiein 

M^t  Ga^Cri.  TH|..if  .-»eGi.    Piie'me.  T-xisEssleinTians  C)rp  .  Te>4<  C.i-  P   I    Coin  ,  Tf.MS  G,-.  Trai.s   C T'^'i-.i.i.'V.o,,!  in 

PL  ,  Tivi   ^.=  >    .  p  1    C      Ti.i   -.    *  "i  -  Ci~.  Ur..le.)C!sPL.Cv.  V..!!f,  G- T.ai.s    In-  *  ' 

N  A. 


Si>«  A inoco  Gh ■     Peih.i   .1  fin  i". 
Aii.aiisas  Louisiana  Gas  Co  .  Ciin.<iion  Ti^ 
N/itiiral  Gas  Co  .  Florida  Gas  Trans.  Co 


Co  ,  Cui^M  Sei 


Gas  Co.,  C'.liJi  M.  I  i'.«:.n;.'Ga- Co,  CnJuniliHlVi.  T,j  ,i  Cniii  El  P,  j 
K,ins«s  Nebrasla  Naluial  (;is  Co..  Luiie  Slar  Gas  Co.,  Michigan  Wisconsin  Pipeliiio.'MonUna 
u^itoia  uiiiiiy  I,}.,  riiountain  fuel  Supply  Co  ,  Natural  G.)s  P.  L.  Co.,  Norlhern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Northern  Utilmes  Ci  P^nh.  in.lle  Ea-lern 
P.L.  South  Te«.is  Natural  Gas  Gathering  Co.,  Southern  N.!luial  Gas  Co.,  Tenne-see  Gas  Pipeline  Tpxi.  Fnsleiii  Ti  >  i.  C-ii.  ToMsCd- 
Trans  Corp  ,  Tiansc'jiitii;»r.!3l  Gas  P.  L.  Co.,  Transweslern  P.  L.  Co.,  Tiuril  line  Gas  Co  .  United  Ga.  P  L  C-^  Wet  Texai  ^\M^  Co  ' 
flikaiisK  Louisiana  Gas  Co.,  Cimarron  Trans.  Co.,  Cities  Service  Gas  Co ,  Columbia  Gas  Tians.  Corp.  El  Paso  liatuMl  Gas  Co  Floii'l  • 
Gas  Trans.  Co.,  Michigan  Wisconsin  P.  L.  Co.,  Mississippi  kiver  Trans.  Corp  .  Vonlana  Dakota  Utility  Co  ,  Mount  ini  Fu»l  <:ui'i  Iv  C  ■ 
IcMural  Gas  P.  L  Co  ,  Northern  llatuial  Gas  Co  ,  Ok.ahonij  Natural  Gas  Gatheimg  Corp.  Panhandle  E.istern  P  L  Co  South  Texas  [^atui'i' 
R.-.s  Gathering  Co.,  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co,  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline,  Texas  Easlein  Trans.  Coip    Tems  US'.  Trans  Corn 

rontiiie'lalGisP.  L.TrunHiiie  Gas  Co,  United  G's  Pipeline  Co    We<l       *  ■     ".  . 

Sep  lo-Votd  Citheii.iji  Co.     PeiMii.in  Bjsm. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
"ik-insas  Loi,ir:r;na  Gas  Co    Casfade  Matuial  G.is  Corp  ,  Cities  Set  vice  G.'.'  C 


I'l  |.  .K, Lisas  lieh.asl.i 


CoIulmIo  liiii>r 


Tr.<iiS' 


irn.iMa  i.ii.,i-. .r.M«  u<i}  i.ii ,  ^.dM.dnr  iirtiuiai  ii.ia  1,01  p  ,  i lues  .-lei vice  b.'.'.  Ill  ,  1  oiui.Mio  ii.ii>rsi  .If  ;;,. ,  (  n  H  p.^u  li.ituui  c,  is  Tm  Mniiili 
G;,s  Trans.  Co.,  Kansas  Kebiaska  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  Michigan  Wisconsin  P.  L  Co  ,  Momaiia  Dakota  Utility  Co  Mountaiii 
fuel  Supply  Co    Natural  Gas  P.  L.  Co  ,_Northern  Natural  Gas  Co  ,  Northern  Utilities  Co  .  Pjniianrlle  Eastern  P  L  Co  ,  Soulh  Texas  N,.|ijral 


CuS  Gathein?  Co  ,  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Tennessee  Gis  Pipeline,  Texas  Eastern  Tmms  Corp    Texas  Gis  Ji 
|i  leiilal  Gas  P.  L.,  Transwestern  P.  L.  Co  ,  Tiuiklme  ^■.^s  Co  ,  UinleJ  (iis  P  L  Cn    West  Te-is  G;.lheiino  Co 

See  Delhi  Gas  Pipeline  Corp.  — Permian  B>si'i. 

None  in  1971 

See  Intiatex  Gis  C.i     Petmian  Basin. 

See  Loie  Slar  Gas  Co  — Peimian  Basin. 

See  Pellll^0ll  Pipeline  Co.— Penman  Basm. 

Arkansas  Louisijna  Gas  Co  ,  Cities  Service  Gn>  Co  ,  Cnluiiibia  Gis  Tnns.  C^iip    Delta  Gas   lor    El  Piso  Malural  Gas  Co 
Cu.  The  Jupiter  Corp.,  Lone  Star  Gas  Co  .  Louisiana  Nevada  Tjansil,  Michigan  Wisconsin  P  L.  Co.  Mississippi  River  Ti 


r.iffi,  tm'i 


Fluii 
lis.  Coip. 


li  llu>,,l 


G.(5  P.  L  Co.  hortliern  Natural  Gas  Co..  Panhandle  Eastern  P.  L.  Co.,  Soulheiii  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Texas  EaMein 
Trans  Corp  .  Texas  r.sTiaiis  Corp  .  Transcontinental  G.is  P  I  Cnrii  .  Ti.-i'svvp':teiii  PipelmeCo  TnniHineRas  Co  UnilpiHias  Pinli  .- 
Co    Viie.,  Gas  Tr,"-     |i  c     Wes.'er.i  Gas  I  derstate  Co.  '  ri|;.,,, 


N.A 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N  A 


Sr»  Cootineiiial  Oil  Co 
[I  Paio  r»  fural  Gas  Co  . 


Te.a-  Gulf  fiwst 

loneSMr  Gas  Co.  ■lo'imlGis  Pipeline  Co  ,  Uor'hi>!i,  r...- o.,l  G.ii,  Co.  Ollihonia  Natiinl  G^^  Gjiheini"  Coin 
Panhandle  Eastern  P.  L.  Co  ,  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Texas  Eastern  Trans.  Corp  ,  Ttf>3s  Gas  Pipeline  Corp.  Texas  Gas  Tians  Con 
Tfanscoiiliiiental  Gas  P.  L.  Corp.,  Transftesteni  Pipeline  Co..  United  Gas  Pipeline  Co  ■       i. 

Arkansas  Loui.iana  Gas  Co .  Colorado  Interstate  Gis  Co ,  Columbia  Gas  Tuns   Cup  .  El  Pi'o  "is'inal  Gas  Co    Flondi  Ga>  Tnn-   f., 
Kansas-Nebraska  Natural  Gas  Co,,  Lone  Star  G.is  Co  ,  Louisiana  Nevada  Tiaooi,  Michigan  Wisconsin  P,  L  Co.  Montana  Dakota  Uliiilie! 
Co  ,  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co.,  Natural  Gas  P.  L.  Co.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co  ,  Panhindtc  Eastern  P.  L   Co    Plaquemines  Oil  S  (1  ■> 
Co.  Soulheiii  i;atui;l  Ga,  Co.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline,  Ten    [litem  Tian-   Coip    Te»H,  Gas  Tians  Corp    Ti'ansconlJiienlil  r.      n  1 
Cwp    Ti;.i"  .■,»'.>»rM  P  I  Co    Trni.iiinp  r^i  Co    U'i't»d  G'    PI    Co  ,  Wet  !?.,>,  G-;:*".'!!  g  Co.,  Western  ciu  Intoi  . I. :te  Co. 

iioiie  III  1971 

Arkansas  louioi...  i.n  Co ,  Ail.ai,  ,j>  1.1H.,.  G*-.  Corp.,  Mississippi  River  Tians.  Coip  ,  Te«3.  Ga-  Trans.  Corp. 
Kansas-Nebr.'ika  Natural  Gas  Co  ,  Cilies  Service  Gas  Co  ,  Texas  Eastern  Trans.  Corp. 
See  Delhi  Gas  Pipeline  Corp.— Permian  Ba>in. 
None  in  1971. 

See  Lone  Star  Gas  Co  -  Permian  Basin, 
Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co  ,  Cities  Service  Gas  Co  . 
Natural  Gas  Cohering  Corp  ,  Paohaoole  Ea-ten 
See  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co  abo/e 
Michigan  Wisconsin  PL.  Co  ,  Natural  Gas  P  L  Co  ,  Northern  Natuial  Ga'j  Co  ,  Panhandle  Eastern  P.L.  Co.,  Transwestern  Pipeline  Co 
See  Western  Gas  Corp  -Other  southwest 

Colorado  Intersta'e  Gas  Co.  Kansas-Nebraska  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Lon«  Star  Gas  Co.; 
Northern  Natural  Ga'.  Co  .  Panhandle  Eastern  P.L.  Co.,  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp, 
Co!oi-i'lo  Interstate  Gas  Co. 


'.'irhig.m  Wiscon>in  P  L  Co  .  fiatural  G.i 
P  L  Co  ,  Tiairyftestern  Pipeline  Co. 


P  L  Co  ,  ilorthein  Natural  Gas  Co  .  Okuihoma 


'rtansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co.  Cities  Service  Gas  Co . 
Michigan  Wisconsin  PL.  Co  .  Natural  Gas  P  L  Co  , 
United  Gas  Pipeline  Co  ,  Panhandle  Producing  Co  , 


See  Phillips  Pe'inieuii  Co 

N  A. 

N  A. 

N  A. 

N  A 

N  A. 

N  A. 

N  A. 

N  A. 


lei. as  n  lit  Coast 
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Area  ard  i.itra:tale  buyer 


Also  I  gas 

producer?  >    tnterstiite  pipelines  served  in  1971 


HOCKY  MOUNTAKi 

1    l.|,.o<.0  r.3s  Co 

J.  Coliiraiio  Inter^ate  Gas  Co 

3.  Koch  Industries,  Inc 

4.  fnch  Oil  Co 

...  MtCulloch  Gas  Processing  Corp 
fi.  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co 

7  .Southern  Union  Gas  Co... 

8  fody  Gv  Co 

9.  Tcxa' G.is  Corp .    . 

10    Tl.oir.dS  G,  Vusi'.l? 


Ver See  Amoco  Gas  Co.— Permian  Basin. 

Yes.- See  Lo-Vaca  Gathering  Co.— Permian  Basin. 

Yes... Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co.,  El  Paso  Natural  d-  T'. 

Yes _  See  Koch  Industries  above. 

Yes McCullouch  Interstate  G.is  Ccrp    r.'cii'rn.'  Or.l-ota  Ulditie-.  Co. 

Yes None  in  1971. 

Yes El  Paso  N,-!ior,^l  G?- C.. 

No N  A. 

ilo N.A. 

No.     U  A. 


*  ""'the'  the  cr:np,>ny  named  or  an  aflTil'^, 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  A  difficulty  h\ 
understanding  the  lack  of  competition  in 
this  industry  is  that  It  is  usually  docu- 
mented witli  percentage.s,  tables,  and 
charts. 

Let  me  flesh  out  those  bones  a  little 
witli  an  example  from  the  real  world  of 
what  such  intermingling  produces. 

Let  us  look  at  the  request  before  tlie 
Federal  Power  Commission  last  fall  for 
45  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for 
Kos  which  would  be  paid  the  producer, 
Sun  Oil  Co.,  by  Truckline,  a  pipeline 
company. 

According  to  the  staff  brief  filed  in 
the  proceeding,  there  had  been  an  u^ree- 
inent  signed  in  1971  between  the  two 
companies  that  when  gas  wa.";  to  be  pro- 
duced it  would  be  priced  by  a  foVmula 
which  would  allow  Sun  Oil  Co.  the  higher 
of  three  possible  rates.  The  possibles 
were  the  highest  area  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  or  the 
iiighe.''^t  unconditional  rate  any  Federal 
agency  is  approving  for  offshore  Louisi- 
iiiia  or  30  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
When  it  was  time  to  sign  the  produc- 
lion  contract,  the  highest  rate  of  the 
three  possibles  would  have  been  30  cents. 
Vet.  tlie  buyer — Truckline — did  not  in- 
sist on  getting  tlie  gas  at  30  cent*;  but 
.joined  Sun  Oil  Co.  in  requesting  45  cents. 
Very  strange — until  you  learn  that  a 
i)artner  with  Sun  in  the  production  ven^ 
tuie  was  Anadarko  Production  Co..  a 
subsidiary  of  Panliandle  Eastern.  Pan- 
handle Eastern  also  happens  to  be  the 
owner  of  Truckline. 

That  is  the  real  world — and  that  is 
v.hy  we  camiot  trust  this  market  to  de- 
liver to  consimiers  sufficient  natural  gas 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  the  com- 
petitiveness of  this  industry  has  time  and 
lime  again  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Each  time  the  court  has  ruled  that 
this  is  not  a  competitive  industry.  In 
light  of  that,  to  pass  the  amendment 
without  restructuring  the  industiy,  I 
think,  will  guarantee  us  that  we  will  get 
higher  prices  Indeed  but  will  not  get  suf- 
ficient quantities  of  natiu'al  gas. 

This  bill  also  proposes  removal  of 
price  controls  on  domestic  crude  oil.  The 
effect  of  this  again  will  be  to  make  do- 
mestic crude  prices  rise  to  the  level  set 
by  the  OPEC  cartel.  It  is  difficult  to 
justify  this  measui-e  on  an^  theory.  A 
])rice  increase  on  such  a  basic  necessity 
will  have  a  disproportionate  effect  on 
poor  and  lower  Income  peoples.  The  re- 
sulting Increase  In  heating  fuel  prices  in 
pai-tlcular  could  be  ruinous.  But  worse,  It 
Is  difficult  to  foresee  any  offsetting  bene- 
fits. It  Is  Inconceivable  that  such  price  in- 
crease.<!  could  elicit  any  additionnl  supply. 


First  of  all,  the  present  puce  incentive 
for  producing  an  additional  new  barrel 
of  oil  is  more  than  $17.  This  is  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  price  regula- 
tions permit  a  producer  to  realize  not 
only  the  $11.50  for  the  barrel  of  nev.'  oil, 
but  it  also  permits  the  release  from  price 
controls  of  a  barrel  of  old  oil.  This  per- 
mits him  to  realize  an  additional  $6. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  physical  limit  as  to 
how  fast  domestic  production  can  expand 
in  response  to  any  price  increase.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  to  anyone  who  has 
followed  the  problems  related  to  the 
supply  of  Jrill  pipe  and  drilling  rigs  that 
we  are  already  at  the  oute»  edge  of  our 
shortrun  producing  capacity. 

Senator  Gravel's  proposal  would  de- 
regulate oil  and  gas  prices— but  with  an 
excess  profits  tax.  Simply  removing  the 
oil  ceiling  price  and  permitting  old  oil 
prices  to  rise  by  $6  or  $7  a  barrel  would 
cost  consumers  sometlaing  over  $12  bil- 
lion. Gas  deregulation  would  cost  con- 
.sumers  an  additional  $9.2  billion  to  $11.2 
billion  the  first  year.  I  doubt  if  the 
Treasury  would  recover  anythinK  like 
this  in  increased  tax  revenues.  But  even 
if  the  full  amount  of  the  increase  went 
to  the  Treasui-y,  I  would  oppose  it.  What 
we  need  to  worry  about  right  now^  are  the 
prices  paid  by  consumers,  rather  than 
whether  or  not  the  benefit  of  higher 
prices  goes  to  the  industry  or  whether 
some  part  of  it  goes  to  the  Treasury. 

Beyond  this,  I  have  some  problems 
with  excess  profit  taxation  directed  at 
any  pai'ticular  indtLstry.  Maybe  a  great 
many  industries  have  run  higli  profits. 
Aluminum  prices  have  risen  sharply,  and 
Alcoa's  profits  last  year  went  up  66  per- 
cent over  1973.  Steel  prices  have  been 
among  the  most  rapidly  rising  in  the 
economy.  United  States  Steels  1974 
profits  were  95  percent  higher  than  in 
1973.  Chemical  prices  have  gone  up.  and 
the  rate  of  return  in  the  chemical  in- 
dustry exceeds  that  of  the  petroleiun 
industry.  Should  we  also  put  excess 
profits  taxation  on  aluminum,  steel,  and 
chemicals? 

Now,  would  Senator  Gravels  amend- 
ment take  very  much  from  the  oil  in- 
dustry? I  do  not  know.  A  15  percent 
rate  of  retm-n  on  total  investment — not 
just  stockholders'  equity— is  not  migen- 
erous.  It  may  be  even  higher  than  the 
industry's  present  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment. Granted  price  increases  coukl 
raise  this  further.  But,  I  am  sure  that 
any  excess  profits  taxes  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  present  levels  of  qualified 
investment,  as  provided  in  tlie  Senator  s 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  for  the.-f  jv:  .<ins  I  cip- 
pose  the  amendment. 


Mr.  PrCiiaent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tables  referred  to  In  my 
statement  be  inserted  at  appropriata 
places  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  table  wa:^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record,  as 
lollow.'-: 

1  ■(•Ll  l.-COtfJEIiTRATlC  .  ot  1M£  Av    iLAtJLE  M:rt  GAS 
SUPPLIES  AS  OF  DEC.  3!,   l«;i   ^(,0  JUf.E  30,  197l  i 

|r    Leidaje  of  reported  unccmmi'd.?d  lo'-er.e;  conlrolle;  '  ,   * 
and  8  largest  producers'  • 


Dec.  3 

.  i9;i 

ij  e3r 

,19;^ 

4 

H 

i 

8 

Piouutiij  arc.i 

largest 

Ijrgest 

largest 

IsfCe-t 

P::oii;T  Basin 

6>  6 

86  /^ 

8n  5 

9J  2 

H'..gv;on  Anadarko- 

76.6 

91  =1 

6  •',  6 

hj.'i 

Oth?r  Southwest 

93.3 

2S  6 

!!).4 

99  i 

S^uth  Lnuisiana: 

Or.ihore 

56. 9 

99.6 

9,;   3 

93.4 

Orts!iO;e(Feder„i) 

e.7.0 

83,3 

.:9.6 

74.9 

Offshore  (State). 

8'.,5 

100.5 

9.:.  9 

IjO.O 

7---'."s  p.ulf  cc2i';  ' 

iJ:i~hare 

89  I 

96.7 

S4,4 

S?,  4 

Oti'shore  (Federal; 

95.'. 

ivo.  0 

If '0.0 

Iwfl.  J 

0-  rh3re(St,1t.') 

loo   f) 

I'lQ.O 

100.0 

loo. '1 

RGCr.y  Mou'tai.n 

63.4 

82.9 

70.4 

86.0 

.-ppslachijii 

99.6 

luu.  U 

lliO.O 

liJO.  d 

Ui'cl.sssiiied: 

Miohigin 

1"0,0 
9'0.4 

100.0 

lop  n 

Cjliionii.) 

i-:  3 

i    1.  'J 

Misceliineous 

87.7 

99  9 

91--.  '•. 

l''i    0 

Al.is:;j'.... 

0)  9 

99.9 

9:\  9 

.■i9  9 

•  rorceidrdtii'n  tdtios  are  base'!  nn  iihii,(a;,]!  company  a- 
5'  , ..;  rei'jfts  T.i  il^e  extent  tr.^t  2  or  more  ccnpanies  report 
pre  1  '1  'jiv,ier;h'p  shr^s  of  jointly  held  leases  for  which  thera 
i<  .1  :i!;--le  operation,  the  concentration  ratios  tc"d  to  u'der- 
e'tn.die  the  actual  (<.?grep  ot  seller  concentration 

-  R.?pyits  *e.'e  ol.itaineJ  from  79  lar^e  pro.'bce's.  Thesi 
pr,.vloCeis  pronde  mo^  of  tl'c  g.is  sold  to  nnerstate  pipelines 
(e  ?  .  in  1971  the  tup  32  supplied  ever  70  percent  of  .iM  interstate 
Ku.-).  rieveitheless,  to  the  e<terit  that  ncnreporting  small 
pr.  :>jce.'s  nM»  h,,ve  hid  sicmficant  volumes,  tiie  ratios  reported 
hero  teni  ti;  sli^hti,  o.erstale  actual  market  concentration. 

"  ConilMiicI  corcrn'ration  ratios  for  the  south  Louisiana  area 
ore  ret  available  Onshore  represents  41  percent  of  the  tctjl, 
ui'sliore  (Feder-.i)  H  percent,  and  ofi-hcre  (State)  3  percent 

<  Comhined  concentration  ratios  for  the  Tenas  gulf  coast  area 
are  not  a. ..liable.  Oi.sho.'e  represtnti  47  percent  of  the  total 
off^lio'e  (Fe  terjl)  'il  percent,  anrl  c".^hore  (State)  2  percent 

■  I).  .=s  net  I'iclu'ip  26,000,000,000  It  ■  in  North  Slope  <i-}i.^% 
r-i.rtrt,  '    ■.  t''.'  v^f'tcMte  for  all  conpa  ^es  l^»  !  p'.j.;jcf-i. 

TmI:     J— J.'iNr  ViNrrurs  in    ir.:-  0:i,  Pii't- 
I  INF   Im^;  -Trv 

Percent 
hcldb}/ 

each 

P    Pl    i  I  '    1'   '   .'.LilLi;!)    rt'!Ci  I     HIV.  p  >■!".- . 

B.ui^vr  Pu)fUi!i'  C"o.   (.i<se'.s   ..*OE:.',- 
400.000)  : 

.•\tlantic-Richfieid     a4 

Cities   t-crvice ;<j 

ToKrtco 2  J 

U.iioii  Oil ]_' 

I1.\:i'  I^;[k1iul'  Co     i  .I'-se's  r  *46.40<.l.- 
O(lll|  : 

.\:iioco     }J.  1 

AiIautic-R-ohtield    7,4 

CUie.s    Serviie 5.0 

Coiitineii'iii! 4.1 

K\-xoil    11.1 

.Mol"il 5.0 

riullip.s 14.5 

.Shell 5.  5 

li'^i.C" 5,0 
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Table  2 — JoiifT  Vsiircsis  m  iss  Oil,  Tipr- 
r  INF  IvrTsmy— Cont'ii'seU 

Percent 

each 
n.  ;.e  ripelUie  Co.— Cuutluued 

GiiLf ;8.2 

TiTiisco 3.fi 

Aiiied  Chemical 8.  6 

!-•  irel  Pipeline  Co.  (atsetST:«35.900,- 
000)  : 

Gulf 19.1 

Texaco 33  9 

Jr'ohto 17.0 

(    lonial  Pipeline  Co.  (assets- t480.- 
200,000,1  : 

Aiuoco 14.3 

AUautic-Richfieid   l.fi 


Oilixgo  Pi;»«Jlne  Co. 
(aissets^ -125,600.000)  : 

Union  Ol! 43.4 

Clark   33.3 

Amoco as.  4 

<    "k  Inlet  Pipeline  Co.; 

Atlant!c-Rlchfiol<!    

>fHrathon. 

L ';lon  Oil 

MobU 

Texa.s-New  Mexn  o  Pipeline  Co. 
(ii.ssets   SJO. 600.000)  : 

Texaco  

Atlantlc-Rlchfield I 

Cities   Service... 

CjfltV    .    .    _ 


20 

30 
30 
2U 


4.i 

10 
10 


cities   Service )4.o 

Coutluta'Ai   7.5 

piiiiiirs 7.1 

re.xaco    14.x 

Gulf   ifl.8 

Soblo   9.0 

Mobil 11.0 

Union  Oil 4  0 

Plantation    Pipeline    Co      (assete-= 
«17«.li;()no<j)  : 

ijcxou -1*1.8 

Shell 24  0 

Rc.'iners  Oil  Corp .     27    I 

Ko.ir  Cornei  i  PIpe'.ine  Co,   la.ssets— 
V20 .900.000) : 

Siiell    -_- ^._        25 

Chrvroi; 25 

Gulf 20 

Continental \q 

Atlamlo-Rich.le:d    lO 

Sxiperior   lo 

C'.yrnpic  Pipeline  Co. 
las.'ieta    4.30. 700 .OOOj  : 

Shell ,., , 4.3   ; 

Mobil 2<)..^ 

Texaio 27  II 

V.''>;verir.e  Pipeliae  Co. 
ias.set.,    e2:. 800,000 J  : 

Union  Oil .  ..         2t: 

Moljil ' 21 

Tex.ico 17 

Claric I  11 

Ifar.tthon   10 

Cities   Service k 

Shell 7 

P:4tte  Pipeline  Co. 
(a-'s^t:    «.33.000.000)  : 

Conti-ientitl   20 

iIarat;iou   2.5 

Union  Oil 15 

Atlan'ic-Rt-.hfteld    25 

Gulf ;5 

Wfii-dhore  Piptiu-.e  Co. 
I  .•i.'ve*t.>    * '.  7 .eon  oo<))  : 
Sliell 
-Ajhoco 
MobU 

Texa<-() 

Mararhon  . 

Clark 

Cities   Service 

Continental  C 

Union  OH , 5 

Exxon    ...,._. ;._       3 

Wl-co  Pipeline  Co. 
(rt  .'.ei.^   J14.100.000): 

.\nioca . _. 40 

Texaco ..___,., 40 

Mobil 20 

■^  tllovks'.nne  Pijx^liue  Co. 
-i-.-ef.i   $ltJ. 000.000)  : 

Continental _  40 

fcxxon .  40 

H'lsky    ^ 

'';uou  Oil 14 

v.V.  t.  Texar  Gulf  PiDellne  Co. 
(a&set3--$i9,300,0u0; : 

OmM 5".  7 

Cities  Service n   4 

.Sun 12.6 

Unloix  Oil 9.0 

Soiiio  g.  2 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion Ls  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  r>k  for  the  yeas  ?.id 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICFP.  Is  tliere 
A  suJEcient  .-^econd? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  clerk  will  tall  the  roll. 

Tiio  a^.-;!s'..inr  legislative  ;  leik  call'-d 
ihe  i-oll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr-.  Bent- 
sen  >  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
SYMINGTON'   aie  iieoe.-i.'^arily  ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  thit  tho  Senatoi' 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  MrGovrwN'  Is 
iibsent  on  oiTicial  bu.sine-s 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fi-om  Nebi-.L-ka  '.Mr.  Hrtsk.^'. 
the  Seiiaror  from  Oi-e^ron  'Mr  Pack- 
wood  >.  the  Senator  from  .Ala.^ka  (Mr. 
SiEvrNs',  and  the  Senator  nom  Texa.s 
'Mr  Tower  1  ;ire'rteces.>anly  ab.sent, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fi-om  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft  ■  i<;  nbsciit  due  to 
Ulne-Js. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Taft-  u,  jiaired  with  the  Senator 
from  Te.xas  iMr.  Towers. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oiiio  would  vote  "jea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Te.xas  would  vote  "nay." 

Tl;e  re.sult  wa.s  announrrd — yea.-  66. 
najs  2.).  as  follow.s: 

iRollcill  Vote  .\o.  iiiij  Ug  1 
YEAS — 6fl 


6    str:ite 

bclr  ,V 

'1  tiieiv!" 


—      16. 


20 

.  5 

14 

H 

9 

8 

8 

.  5 

.  5 

.  o 


Aljourt?.  ii 

-Mien 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bidin 

B.-oolcc 

Bimnr-s 

Biu-Ji-lc 

B:rtl.  Rob>:Tl  C 

Cuu^j'jii 

Case 

ChUes 

ChuK'h 

Ciatlc 

Cran?toii 

Culver 

Dooieuici 

Eaelelou 

Ponir 

Ford 

Glenn 

on  IS  1 1 


Uart.  Gaiy  W. 

H.irt,  Phiiii>  A. 

Knrtke 

Haskell 

UatQeld 

Hatbawa;. 

HolIinKS 

Uudclleston 

Huniphie;. 

Iiiouye 

JaokEon 

.tavit.s 

Kfiiuedy 

Lealiy 

Mapnuooii 

Mans  Held 

Mathlas 

McCleliaii 

Mclmvrfc 

Metcal. 

Mondale 

Montoya 

N-\YS— 25 


Mor-iun 

Mess 

Miiskie 

.N  1 1 IIU 

P.j?tore 

Pearson 

PtU 

[-'ercy 

Proxiiuie 

Randolpli 

niblcott 

Ittor.h 

S<  hwelker 

Scott.  H'ig,h 

•StHlTorcl 

titevcnson 

Sioue 

T.ilnaacli.e 

Tininey 

Willlanis 

VoiiUi; 


Bakff 

Bartlett 

Beliinou 

Biock 

Biukley 

Bvrrt, 

Ha.ry 
Corti'; 
Uole 


F.  Jr. 


BeiiUeu 
Hriisk.i 
Ml  tie  e:n 


Ensiland 

Funnlu 

Garu 

Ooldwait-r 

Gravel 

Hansen 

Helms 

Jotuision 

Ltixalt 

NOT  VOTING 

P^ick*  ^od 
."5  te  veils 
Svnilngtoa 


t.."»^ 

McCIur- 

Mi-Gw 

f  r.tt. 

Wi:ii.ui.  L 
.•<pi,  .-kman 
stt.inis 
Thuniiond 
Wcii-ker 

8 

Tail 
To*  or 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wps 
airreed  to. 

*M>  NDMINT  NO.  205 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ,  all 
up  my  amendment  No.  205. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legisJative  clerk  read  as  folIc\>  s; 

Thp  aenatnr  from  ^Ta•^sach^I.setts  (Mr.  IOk- 
rjKDT  1  propo.-,es  ainendiuent  No.  205.  1  he 
aiufj.ciii-.ent  L-,  aa  ioUows: 

On  page  40  fjf.t^innlng  wHii  hne 
out  tlirotifi't  The  mat'er  appr.iri: 
line  16  on  pagi;  4  1  :u>d  ii!--ert  in  liei 
ihe  lollowiug: 

SIC.   10!.  Rrsv.NO  i.i     l!j7i   iNDIVIor-.T 
T*x. 
:ril   Tn-  OFN-fT\t.--S"ijrrrt  A  nf  chapter  IV 
>.'•  siiij.haptf r  A  <,:  <viar,ter  1  ^  amended  iir 
rpnuiuberine  .section  42  r.s  46  and  Inserting' 
lifter  .sectluu  41  the  following  new  .•^t  -'.'on: 
■  Sec.  4.3.  Pesso.nal  Extmpfion.s. 

■■(a)  Gr»i«RAr.  Ruii'. — There  siiall  i,^  ai- 
idwpd.  ss  a  credit  neainut  the  tax  imposed  bv 
till:,  chapter  ior  the  taxable  jear  an  amou>' 
etiTial  to  «50  multiplied  by  the  munber  of 
p.xeinpl|on.s  to  vk'.iiih  liie  ta.-payer  n  entitU-d 
i;uuer  becnoa  15i. 

■•(bt  r.iMtr.MioN  Tiiat  porium  o.  ilip 
:  ;i<iiii;:  <if  -lie  ,  .-edl-  allowed  ur.der  ^ub-ec- 
tiou  lu)  wl^ich  exceed.-,  r.ii  anioi.nt  equal  to 
|*2.'>  mulil;illed  by  the  r-nuher  of  exerr.ptlors 
TO  which  t!,e  taxpay  T  is  entitled  uiidcr  sec- 
":<.ii  151  .-hall  be  leducid  i  but  not  to  an 
aii.ouijt  le>.s  than  0)  by  an  amount  w'lltli 
tJta.-.s  tlif  .-ivuio  ratio  lo  an  anuiiim  mual  i.. 
t25  multiplied  by  the  munber  ot  txtn^ptiou.: 
to  wuic'i  tlic  taxpayer  is  emuled  iindti  se^-- 
Mou  151  a.s  t!)e  aininu.r  by  which  the  ad- 
.jis'ed  ^ro-^s  liic(jine  cj'-  defined  in  seetio:j 
62  I  of  [he  t!ixpHVer  fi>r  th<>  t!)\jble  v^ar  ev. 
(•f"(',~  .*2H,000  bears  lo  «10.000.'. 

(b)  RrptND  lo  Be  M.ade  Wnrar  frtEui  r 
:.\c!i:os  Li  Biiirv  lor   Tax.— 

(1)  ofclioji  6401ib(  iriiat:ng  to  e\ee-- 
ivecrecUta)  i.s  anieiiCeJ    - 

{.\\  by  i)..-:eian^;  .  42  jrtl.itiii;^  ta  e.inied 
lucopi.-  .:iedln.  4.1  irelaUr^  to  personal  r-s- 
i>Tipl)on!>)  .'■  b   fore  'and  f07(b>  '•;  nnd 

(B)  by  .strikinK  out  "and  39"  and  in  f-'-i- 
)'!!„'  in  lieu  tlioreof    ',  39.  42.  and  43". 

i2)  Section  6201 1  a)  (4)  ( relating  to  aste--- 
laeiji   autliority)    is  ani'-iided  by — 

(A)  iiuseitlng  ".  42  ur  43"  aflcr  "sri.  i.ou  ll9  ' 
111  the  caption  of  .siich  stction:   and 

(B)  iase.-tiut;  ■'■i2  (relitijw  to  ean.ed  i.;- 
r'i:ne  credit)  or  43  (re'.a'ing  to  pers.jua!  ex- 
emptions)" immedii»lel.\  be^'ore  "th(»  atnouni 
so  overstated". 

(c)  FfrFCTiM;  Date. — The  .iHi.nduu-.il.s 
made  by  thi.s  section  siiall  appl\-  to  taxr'jle 
',  eai-s  be-ln:ilii-  m-p.-  De.  en:i..er  i\ .  ht7:i.  :,:ni 
before  Jaiuary  1,  197.). 

Mr.  lONG.  Mr.  President,  will  tli" 
Senator  •.  jcki  for  a  u;iani.!-ioi'-.-co:isf -i? 
lecjuest? 

Mr  KENNFDY.  IvieU: 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  P:e.sideni  I  a.^k  uiun-- 
lutuLs  con.ient  that  debate  on  the  i^mend- 
ment  '.>e  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  bt^ 
eriuully  divided  between  the  spon.sor  an.! 
tlic  iiiciiaK^r  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  roiie  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

•Mr.  KENNEDY.  M;-.  Pre.sident  ;n:.-  v,e 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  oider.  Senator-  will  t;;ko 
their  .seats. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator  Is  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  what  thi-s  amendment  wlH  do.  I 
hope  Members  wfJl  take  a  look  at  this 
description. 
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Tlie  amendment  changes  the  method 
oi  calculating  the  1974  rebate.  Instead 
ol  using  the  percentage  rebate  initially 
proi>osed  by  the  President  and  adopted 
i)\  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
ilie  House  of  Representatives  and  then 
hy  the  Finance  Committee,  my  amend- 
ment substitutes  a  simpler  rebate,  equal 
in  S50  per  person.  Tlie  revenue  effect  is 
.  sentlcally  identical  to  the  Mansfield 
cersion  of  the  committee  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate.  « 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  printed 
de.scription.  they  will  see  how  I  lie  $50  per 
ijei-son  rebate  is  distributed  among  the 
various  income  groups.  They  will  see  that 
compared  to  the  Senate  committee  re- 
bate more  of  the  benefit  goes  to  low-  and 
middle-income  groups,  as  compared  to 
t  lie  Senate  committee  rebate. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  $50 
iipproach  is  its  simplicity.  Tliis  rebate  is 
designed  for  people,  not  computers.  Yet 
the  present  committee  version  is  a  com- 
plex rebate  with  percentages,  maximums, 
and  minimums.  Evei-y  indi\idual  will 
have  a  difficult  time  understanding  tlie 
iiinount  of  the  rebate  he  will  actually 
teceive. 

Under  the  amendment  I  propose,  the 
amount  of  the  rebate  will  be  veiT  clear. 
It  is  $50  per  individual,  $100  per  couple, 
$200  for  the  couple  over  65,  $200  for  a 
tamily  of  four,  $300  for  a  family  of  six. 
So  it  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity. 

But  most  important  of  all,  it  has  the 
further  advantage  of  providing  equity 
for  families.  It  is  unfair  for  a  family 
of  two  or  four  or  six  to  get  the  same  re- 
bate that  a  single  person  gets  at  the  same 
iiu  ome  level. 

Finally,  there  is  the  further  advantage 
that,  in  terms  of  economic  impact,  the 
lact  that  the  greatest  benefits  go  to  the 
lower  income  groups,  will  increase  the 
likelihood  that  the  rebate  will  be  spent 
and  that  It  will  therefore  accomplish  its 
purix)se  of  stimulating  the  economy. 

For  simplicity,  for  equity  within  the 
\arious  economic  groups,  for  help  to 
hard-pressed  families,  for  help  to  the 
poor,  for  its  more  efficient  economic 
impact — for  all  of  these  factors,  I  think, 
this  amendment  is  an  improvement  over 
the  committee  version. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Ml-.  President,  in  the  first  place,  the 
(implication  is  no  problem  here.  Both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  have 
ix'en  carefully  considered  with  the  Treas- 
luy  computers  in  mind.  The  computers 
v;\\\  handle  either  bill  very  easily.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  computers  are  pres- 
ently being  programed  so  they  can 
handle  either  the  Senate  version  or  the 
House  version.  In  any  event,  because 
))oth  the  House  and  the  Senate  bill  have 
been  made  up  with  computer  technology 
ill  mind,  the  computers  can  mail  the 
checks  out  without  any  difiBculty. 

The  House  took  the  administration 
lecommendation  and  drastically  altered 
the  tax  reduction  downward  to  favor  the 
middle  and  lower  Income  brackets.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  did  the 
same  thing.  We  adopted  the  Mondale 
amendment,  which  further  tilted  the  in- 


come distribution  of  the  tax  do^'nward 
and  favored  large  families. 

The  Senator's  amendment  further 
favors  large  families.  In  that  respect,  it 
would  make  the  bill  very  much  sub.tect 
to  the  charge  that  we  are  discriminating 
against  the  single  taxpayers  and  those 
with  small  families,  which  has  already 
happened  both  In  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  also  through  the  amend- 
ments adopted  here  on  the  floor — the 
Tunney  amendment,  the  Talmadge 
amendment  in  the  committee,  the 
earned  income  credit — all  of  these  have 
tilted  the  income  distribution  toward  the 
families.  So  the  bill  is,  right  now,  subject 
to  the  charge  that  it  discriminates 
against  single  persons,  small  families, 
and  middle  income  taxpayers.  This 
amendment  would  make  that  discrimi- 
nation even  woree. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  have 
gone  about  as  far  as  one  can  justify.  The 
House  went  a  long  way,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee went  further  that  way,  and  here. 
on  the  Senate  floor,  the  Senate  has  gone 
further  and  further  in  that  direction, 
moving  and  shifting  the  income  distribu- 
tion to  favor  the  lower  income  taxpayers, 
and  further  to  favor  the  large  families. 
Any  addition  to  what  has  been  done,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  rather  unfair  to 
those  low-income  and  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers,  as  large  families  have 
been  favored  every  step  of  the  way — by 
the  House  committee,  tlie  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  the  Senate  itself,  here  on  this 
floor. 

For  thase  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  rebate  proposal  which  w  as 
recommended  by  the  committee  will 
probably  be  better. 

Keep  in  mind  that  under  this  bill  35 
percent  of  the  reduction  goes  for  low- 
income  brackets.  49  percent  goes  to  the 
middle  brackets  and  15  percent  to  the 
upper  brackets.  The  Kemiedy  amend- 
ment would  make  a  bigger  reduction  in 
the  low- income  brackets. 

However,  I  point  out  that  we  have 
some  provisions  in  this  bill  that  do  not 
favor  anybody  but  the  low-income  peo- 
ple. They  favor  them  by  billions  of  dol- 
lars througli  such  things  as  the  earned 
income  credit  and  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment. I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  to  go 
any  farther  in  that  direction  would  leave 
us  subject  to  the  charge  that  we  have 
very  badly  discriminated  against  the 
middle-income  people  who,  after  all,  are 
those  who  are  paying  the  overwhelming 
burden  of  taxes  for  this  countiT. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
In  response,  that  first,  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  the  1975  tax  cut.  I  am 
talking  about  the  1974  rebate.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  the  1975  cut  is  fair, 
when  the  1974  rebate  is  unfair.  The  low- 
income  and  lower  middle-income  people 
deserve  a  fair  share  of  the  rebate. 

Second,  the  Senator  says  my  amend- 
ment discriminates  against  single  per- 
sons. I  say,  the  committee  bill  discrim- 
inates against  the  family.  Under  the 
committee  rebate,  a  single  person  gets  a 
$120  oy  a  rebate  for  himself.  A  married 
couple  still  gets  the  same  $120.  If  they 
tiave  two  children,  they  ^et  the  same 
$120.  If  they  have  four  cliildren,  they  still 
get  the  same  $120.  It  does  not  make  any 


difference  if  he  is  single,  married,  has  two 
cliildren  or  four  children.  He  still  gets 
only  $120.  Wliat  sort  of  equity  is  that? 

So  if  we  want  to  make  the  argument 
on  discrimination,  I  would  say  the  com- 
mittee bill  discriminates  against  a  mar- 
ried couple  with  two  children — that  is 
the  average  American  family.  Under  my 
amendment,  they  would  rpcei\'e  .$200, 
not  $120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator'.s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  factsheet 
I  mentioned  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  factsheet  was 
ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record.' as 
follo\\.s: 

Klnm.ijv  1074  T\\  Rii:.Mi:  .\.viiNDMtNr 

Purpo.se:  Change  the  metltod  of  grantiiitr 
t\ic  1974  tax  rebate  in  Title  I  of  the  A' i 
^roin  the  rejitcs.sive  10  percent  rebate  method 
in  tiie  Hoitse  bill  and  the  12  percent  rebuti- 
in  the  Finance  Committee  substitute,  to  a 
new  &50  per  person  rebate,  ba.sed  on  the 
number  of  the  taxpayer's  dependents,  'llu- 
credit  would  be  phased  dov.n  to  s25  for  .ifr- 
sct'iS  with  Incomes  of  $30,000  or  Jnoip. 

PRESLNT   BILL 

Hut;.-!.;  Version:  Adopts  Pre  sideiit  Fold's 
porceniage  rebate  approach:  the  Hon-e  fcr- 
nitila  contains  a  10'';o  rebate,  v.ith  a  .$lfi(i 
minimum,  a  $20<1  maximum,  and  a  phase- 
down  to  i^lOO  for  persons  with  incomes  over 
•*3n.000.  Revenite  loss:  $8.1  billion. 

Senate  Substitute:  12',;,  rebate,  witli  $120 
minimum,  $240  maxintum,  and  phase-down 
to  5;120  for  incomes  over  5-30.000.  Revenue 
less:  ,s'j.7  billion. 

KrN.\-H>\    AMF.XD^.lENi 

.S.50   rebate    for    each    personal    e-\einp  iv:i 
claimed  by  the  taxpayer  on  his  renun: 
Single  person.  $50. 
Married  couple,  $100. 
Couple  over  65,  $200. 
Family  of  fotir,  $200 
Family  of  si.x-,  $300. 
Hevenue  loss:  $9.9  biiiion. 

ADVANTAGES   OI    KENNEDV    AMrM Mii-VT 

1.  .Simplicity:  1.  The  Kenitedy  per  pei-.-.ii>i 
reljate  is  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  Anv 
taxpaver  c.tu  easily  calctilate  the  amotmt  Oj 
his  rel>aie  l)y  nuiltiplying  the  size  of  his 
iamily  Ijy  .^50.  By  contra.sl,  tlie  perceuiage 
approrch  of  the  House  and  Stuate  eoinmitte;' 
bills  is  a  Rube  Goldberg  rebate,  full  of  con- 
flicting rules  and  approaches.  Most  t.txpa-.er- 
wou't  laiow  the  exact  amount  of  then-  rebn'e 
ttntil  Tlie  Trcosttry  calculates  it  for  then, 
and  tlicy  rereive  their  rebate  clieek  in  tlie 
mail. 

2.  i;<itiiiy— -the  Keuntdj'  per  pe.^.on  rebati- 
is  "progresi>i'.  c  taxation,"  wiiereas  the  Hou.^e- 
Senate  committee  percentage  rebate  is  re- 
greasi"  e.  A  percentage  reljate  is  inherently 
regressive,  because  It  gites  the  largest  rebate 
to  those  who  pay  the  most  taxes.  That  i^ 
why  43  of  President  Ford's  yl2  billion  re- 
bate, even  with  the  $1000  cap.  went  to  per- 
sons earning  over  $20,000.  To  counterracf 
thi-s  inequity,  the  House  and  Senate  coin- 
ntittee  bills  have  been  forced  to  adopt  a  com- 
plex and  ttnsatisfactory  formttla  with  mini- 
mums  and  maximums.  And  that  formula  still 
isn't  fair  to  low  and  middle  income  groups. 
Congress  should  abandon  the  percentage 
method — we  can't  make  a  silk  ptirse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear.  The  accompanj-lug  table  shows 
the  distribv.tioii  cf  the  rebate  by  income 
grotips. 

3.  Help  fc/r  Families — Tiie  Kennedy  per  per- 
son rebate  would  key  the  rebate  to  the  size 
of  tlie  taxpayer's  family.  Under  the  House 
and    .'seiutte   Committee   versions,   taxpayers 
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at  tiie  j;ime  iacoine  level  would  rece.ie  the 
same  rebate,  whether  they  are  sicele  or  aiar- 
r.ed  couples,  and  whether  :;:»y  have  jm 
c^.;dien.  two  ohlltin^n,  or  tea  children.  *n 
r.v:*.  tiie  Strii.ite  ver^ici  ren.illzes  a  ta.<- 
payer  for  the  size  oi  his  familv — the  larger 
r.is  tanviy.  the  larger  the  dedu-tlon  he  gets 
I'l-  his  dependents  As  a  re;ul'-,  he  pay.-,  lower 
"..i.  V.O  aiid  yerj*  a  loTcr  ptrceatage  rebate. 

i  Help  for  the  Poor — Uiilike  the  Hou.se 
.'I'ici  ,^enate  Committee  bills:,  the  Ke.inpdv 
per  person  rebate  is  •■reliuida'jle,"  so  that  It 
also  helps  those  who  \rork  b'.t*  who  ^.re  .^o 
poor  that  they  h:\,ve  no  Incon-.e  tax  liability. 
la  the  House  and  Senate  Committee  l)lll.-i.  a 
taxpayer  r,nth  zero  ta.t  Uablliry  gets  no  re- 
'oaie:  tho^se  w.rli  a  tax  iiabllity  le^js  than  <I0O 
tet  only  a  part.al  rebate  Under  the  KeijUtdv 
aaieadmeut,  they  would  get  tlie  full  reb..lo, 
so  long  ad  they  have  eirned  li'C^ime. 

5.  Econom-.c  Eflfect — The  Kenntnl"  re^jat.? 
1«  more  Mkelv  to  be  spent  instead  of  saved, 
since  a  hi^-hcr  pioporl:on  of  tl.t>  rebate  goes 
to  low  iiid  middle  luconie  e"oup8.  These 
groups  are  t;:e  h.u-de^t  pre.^.-ied  by  Inflation 
and  rece3.:>.ai!.  and  ■  hev  will  neeu  more  of  the 
rebate  to  make  ends  meet. 

(Note;  The  $50  rebate  haj  no  rel.i-.;on  Ui 
Title  n  of  the  b:U.  ahlch  cuntalus  a  t20O 
optlon.il  credit  for  1975  taxes.  The  »50  rebate 
1.S  sLnply  a;i  al:fc;-ua*..,  l^  ri^c  ti^.-vj  .f  j  .rn.puting 
tiie   IjT-i  i-»;Tate.) 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pie.sidciit.  what  the 
Senator  ove;  loot^s  is  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee itructured  its  bill  to  the  Monciale 
amendment,  nhich  caiTled  out  the  same 
theorj'.  that  we  provide  a  $200  tax  credit 
for  each  l;;dividual  and  each  dependent 
en  their  ta.x  returns.  It  followed  the  same 
pattern  as  the  Kennedy  amendment  la 
that  theon-  and  it  1,^  subject,  itself,  to  the 
fchiirsse  of  discrimhiitting  in  lavor  ot  the 
large  families  and  against  those  single 
people  and  two  place  and  three  place 
familie.''.  as  would  th"  Kennedv  amend- 
ment. 

To  use  this  Li  addition  u»  ilte  Mondale 
amendment,  which  wa^  agreed  to  by  tiie 
Senate  committee  and  by  the  Sfciuite, 
would  bf-  to  go  even  farther  in  tlie  direc- 


tion with  rcfeaid  to  which  we  are  already 
.N'lbject  \o  a  charge  of  discrimination. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  If  I  have  Ume, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  llie  Sen- 
ator has  30  seconds. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Tiie  IRS  is  geared  up  for 
machines  lo  take  care  of  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  foiinula  because  it  is 
based  upon  adjusted  gross  income  for 
lax.  It  can  go  eiUier  way.  Anytiiing  eLse 
uouid  be  a  dclav, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
11  '11  is  on  agreein;^  to  the  amendment. 

M.-,  KENNEDY.  iMr.  Prcident.  I  ask 
i  jr  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tiiere 
a  .suScient  secoaci?  Tlieie  is  a  .sufficient, 
second.  The  clerk  v.iii  cal!  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Bent- 
SE.v  I  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mi-, 
SYMINGTON'  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

I  fuither  announce  that  the  Senator 
fioni  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverni  is 
absent  on  oCQcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  tliat  Uie 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr,  Beixmon), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr! 
HnusKAi,  tiie  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr, 
P,\cirwooo),  the  Senator  from  Alasica 
•  Mr.  Stevlns),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texai  (Mr.  Tower  >,  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

-T  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  T.^fti.  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yea:;  43. 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

(Rollcill  Vote  .N'o.  107  Leg,] 
YE-AS— 4.3 


.Abo  Iff /k 

Bayh 

Bideii 

Brooke 

Bunipei- 

Burdiclc 

Caae 

Clerk 

Craii.stoii 

Culver 

Eagletoii 

Foid 

Glenn 

Hart   c;   rv  \V, 

Hart.  Philip  A, 


Allen 
Baker 

Barilc  ' 

Bttall 

Broc!- 

Buckiev 

iJyrd. 

HnrrvF..  Jr. 
ByrU,  Rohi»-t  C 
Can una 
ChUes 
Chun; 
Curtis 
Dele 

Domeun  1 
La£lUuKl 
Fannin 


Hn-tke 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HolJings 

Huddlesto!! 

Humphrf, 

.iackson 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Miinsfle:d 

Mat  bias 

Mr-Gee 

Metoal  f 

Montoya 

X  AYS— 47 
Pon^ 
Gam 

GoJawauT 
Gravel 
Griffln 
Uaosen 
UaskeU 
Helnis 
Inoure 
Javtcs 
.fohniioji 
La,\alC 
Lop.c: 
McC!elI«:i 
MtClure 
Utljityre 
Moudale 

NOT  voTi::c-9 

McOoveru  Synuuiiuji 

Taikwood  Taft 

.STe'.en,^  Tower 


Uuiikis 

Pasioru 

P.  :i 

P7-oxmi'o 

RiMcofT 

•Scliweiker 

^iparkmiin 

Si  even  son 

Thurmond 

Tuimey 

Vu'eioker 

Vr:l');!P-ji 


Morgan 

Nelaon 

Niinu 

{'ean>ou 

Ferry 

Randolph 

Rotb 

Scoit.  Iluijh 

•■Scott, 

WlUtem  L. 
Stafford 
Steruiis 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Youne 


Beiluio.i 
Bentscu 
Hruhka 

So  Mr.  KtNNEiiY's  amendment  (No. 
-05  •    was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

HL-.  LNOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
a^'reed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  the 
intention  of  tlie  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  yield  back  approximately  57  minutes 
of  tiie  60  minutes  that  he  would  ha\e 
allotUHl  to  him.  I  would  meiely  lilce  t(j 
make  a  few  observations. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  dues  tlie 
Senator  plan  to  offer  an  amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  intend  to  offer 
tin  amendment. 

Two  days  ago  I  sent  a  letter  to  all  of 
luy  colleagues.  I  said  unless  tlie  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  Finance  Committee  was 
changed  in  several  significant  and  Im- 
portant ways.  I  would  be  required  to  vote 
against  tht*  bill. 

This  does  not  detract  In  any  respect 
frcni  the  hard  work  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee under  the  able  leadership  of 
Senator  Long. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 
Mr.  PERCY.  It  does  not  in  any  \Na,\ 

detract 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
detrpct  from  the  outstanding  work  done 
by  your  majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field and  the  other  merabeis  of  the 
leader.sliip. 

The  essence  of  the  fact  remams.  how- 
ever, that  hi  tlie  first  instance  I  had 
indicated  and  a  gieat  many  of  my  col- 
leagues also  indicated,  that  the  bill's 
emphasis  should  be  on  a  temporary  stim- 
ulus to  renew  economic  activity  in  1975. 
The  necessary  changes  simply  have  not 
been  made  in  the  bill  before  us  tonight. 
The  amount  of  the  rebate  has  been  ui- 
creased  to  $10  billion  by  the  Mansfield 
substitute,  an  Improvement.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  revenue  loss  hi  the  bill,  roughly 
$!(>  billion,  stems  from  permanent 
changes  in  tlie  tax  laws. 

Second.  I  saki  in  my  letter  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  rebate  should.  In  my  judg- 
ment, be  changed  to  permit  larger  re- 
bates in  order  to  stimulate  spendhig  for 
durable  goods  and  really  help  to  create 
jobs,  I  proposed  a  rebate  limit  of  $450. 
Although  the  rebate  maximum  in  the  bill 
has  been  Increased  by  $50  to  $250,  I  do 
not  consider  it  enough  to  stimiilale 
spending  for  job-creating  consumer  dur- 
ables. 

Neither,  in  my  judgment  will  it  con- 
tribute to  building  customer  confidence, 
which  is  that  all-important  uigredieni 
needed  to  stimulate  economic  recovery. 

Third,  I  said  that  the  permanent  rev- 
enue loss  measures  in  the  bill  sliould  be 
as  substantially  as  possible  coimterbal- 
anced  by  the  adoption  of  measures  that 
would  raise  revenue  in  nonrecessionary 
ways.  I  proposed  a  package  of  revenue- 
raishig  measures  totaling  $16,280,000,000. 
and  although  the  Senate  accepted  one  of 
them,  raising  $500  million,  and  removed 
the  oil  der-letion  allowance,  adding  about 
$2  bilhon  to  revenue,  the  emphasis  of  the 
bhl  is  still  squarely  on  deflcit-buildhig, 
revenue-losing  measures. 

For  these  reasons,  I  reluctantly  Intend 
to  vote  against  the  bill  despite  the  fact 
that  It  does  contain  some  redeeming  fea- 
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tmes.  On  balance.  It  will  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  economy.  Rather  than  boost 
the  confidence  of  the  American  public,  I 
think  it  will  show  Americans  that  Con- 
trvess  is  simply  not  willing  today  to  face 
up  responsibly  to  the  urgent  need  to  get 
tliis  economy  back  on  a  sound  and  non- 
iii'latlonary  footing. 

The  Federal  deficit  over  the  2 -year 
period  of  fiscal  years  1975  and  1978, 
after  passage  of  this  bill  is  estimated  to 
bo  from  $120  to  $150  billion,  staggering 
figures.  And,  having  put  in  this  bill  all 
of  the  sweeteners,  the  easy  things  to 
pass — and  we  have  even  had  a  struggle 
on  that — we  are  now  left  with  all  of  the 
bitter  to  be  put  in  another  bill  to  some- 
how counterbalance  this  and  continue  the 
fight  against  our  other  enemies;  namely. 
Inflation  and  excessive  high-cost  ener- 
uy  consumption. 

I  do  not  think  the  stimulus  Is  In  the 
right  place.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  going  to 
build  the  ccmsumer  confidence  needed 
to  get  the  economy  mqying  again,  and  I 
still  think  we  have  an  horrendous  job 
ahead  of  us  In  putting  together  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  will  restore  the  bal- 
ance. That  is  going  to  be  harder  to  pass 
than  even  this  bill  when  we  get  down 
to  it. 

So,  for  that  reason,  without  detracting 
one  bit  from  the  Intensive  work  and 
some  of  the  creative  thinking  that  re- 
sulted in  some  of  the  good  measures  in 
this  bill,  I  reluctantly  have  concluded 
I  will  have  to  vote  against  It. 

The  Nation  Is  In  the  grip  of  the  most 
severe  economic  recession  since  the  great 
depression.  Although  there  are  some 
signs  tliat  recession  may  have  moved 
through  Its  worst  phase,  the  key  indica- 
tors of  economic  activity — real  economic 
growth,  industrial  production  and  unem- 
ployment— all  showing  continuing  reces- 
sion. Real  GNP  dropped  by  9.1  pereent 
in  the  fourth  quarter.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion showed  a  3  percent  drop  in  Febru- 
ary, 12.2  percent  since  September  1974. 
Unemployment  increased  to  8.2  percent 
in  February. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  stimulate 
economic  recovery. 

Action  is  needed  to  provide  new  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  to  stimulate 
production  of  cars,  appliances,  furnish- 
ings, and  other  durable  goods; 

Action  is  needed  to  encourage  Imme- 
diate business  Investment  In  new  plants 
and  equipment; 

Action  Is  needed  to  renew  consumer 
and  business  confidence  In  the  economy 
without  the  inflationary  Impact  of  huge 
deficits. 

The  acid  test  of  any  bill — be  it  the 
Finance  Committee  bill  or  the  substi- 
tute as  amended — is  whether  and  how 
well  it  meets  these  needs  for  economic 
recovery. 

I  conclude  that  both  bills  have  impor- 
tant failings. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  failed  to 
provide  enough  stimulus  to  encom-age 
consumer  spending  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  bill  contained  a  one-time  tax 
rebate  of  only  $8.1  billion,  less  than  the 
$12  billion  rebate  proposed  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent. The  bill  also  called  for  a  number 
of  Indefensible,  special  interest-oriented. 


permanent  tax  changes  such  as  the  so- 
called  housing  credit.  These  tax  changes 
would  have  weakened  the  tax  structure 
and  would  have  provided  little  income 
relief  for  the  majority  of  taxpayers. 

The  fact  which  I  am  most  concerned 
about  is  the  addition  to  debt  which  this 
bill  entails.  The  fiscal  year  1975  deficit 
is  already  conservatively  estimated  at 
$45  billion  and  for  fiscal  1976,  at  least 
$80  billion.  These  estimates  assume  a 
number  of  recisisons  and  other  savings 
which  the  President  has  pi-oposed  that 
will,  realistically,  not  be  made  by  this 
Congress.  Thus  we  are  likely  anticipating 
a  2-year  addition  to  debt  from  $120  to 
$150  billion.  This  bill  produce  revenue 
losses  in  calendar  1975  of  nearly  $30 
billion  which  will  cost  another  $30  billion 
to  finance  in  interest  costs  alone  over  the 
next  10  years.  I  believe  It  could  well  be 
dangerous  for  us  to  assume  this  addi- 
tional level  of  debt  and  debt  servicing. 

This  bill  is  so  obviously  deficit-ori- 
ented. It  will  further  erode  the  taxpayers' 
confidence  in  the  will  of  their  govern- 
ment to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  cure 
an  ailing  economy  and  to  control 
inflation. 

On  Wednesday  I  introduced  an  inter- 
related package  of  amendm.ents  to  the 
committee  bill.  I  believed  them  to  be 
preferable  to  the  Mansfield  substitute  as 
well  and  intended  to  offer  them  for  con- 
sideration were  there  adequate  time.  Un- 
fortimately,  I  was  able  to  offer  only  two 
prior  to  the  vote  on  cloture.  The  ger- 
maneness provision  under  rule  XXII 
made  it  impossible  to  offer  my  package 
after  cloture  was  invoked. 

The  amendments  I  offered  are 
hitended: 

To  provide  a  strong  measure  of  tem- 
porary fiscal  relief  this  year; 

To  raise  revenues  in  nonrecessionai-y 
ways  in  order  to  help  pay  for  tax  cuts: 

And  to  develop  credibihty  and  there- 
fore public  confidence  by  demonstrating 
that  we  intend  insofar  as  possible  to 
"pay  as  we  go,"  continue  the  fight  against 
inflation,  and  deal  responsibly  with  the 
energy  problem. 

The  revenue  raising  measmes  I  pro- 
posed would  Increase  receipts  by  $16.28 
billion.  The  stimulative  tax  rebates  and 
cuts  I  proposed  would  amount  to  $32.4 
billion,  for  net  spending  of  $15.12  bilUon. 
In  addition  to  the  Investment  tax  credit 
increase  costing  $4.3  billion,  the  removal 
of  truck  excise  taxes  costing  $100  mlUion, 
and  the  increased  small  business  exemp- 
tion costing  $1.2  billion,  the  total  net 
spending  I  proposed  was  no  more  than 
$21.32  billion,  compared  with  a  Ways  and 
Means  total  of  $19.9  billion,  the  Finance 
Committee  total  of  $29.2  billion,  and  the 
Mansfield  substitute's  approximate  total 
of  $28  billion. 

The  revenue  raising  amendments  I 
proposed  are  as  follows: 

First.  An  increase  of  the  Federal  gaso- 
hne  tax  to  20  cents  per  gallon  the  first 
year  and  30  cents  the  second.  The  tax 
on  the  first  450  gallons  would  be  rebated 
to  individuals.  The  effect,  in  the  first 
year,  would  be  to  conserve  750,000  baiTels 
of  oil  a  day.  The  tax  would  be  in  lieu 
of  any  further  increase  in  tlie  oil  Im- 
port fee  or  in  oil  and  gas  excise  taxes. 
It  would  target  our  energv-  con.sei-vation 


effort  onto  the  oil  derivative  that  is  most 
responsive — gasoline.  The  revenue  gen- 
erated by  the  tax  would  be  $18  billion 
the  first  year,  of  which  $9  billion  would 
be  rebated,  and  of  which  $2.7  billion 
would  be  offset  by  increased  business  tax 
deductions  reflecting  the  increased  cost 
of  gas.  The  net  revenue  gain  would  thus 
be  $6.3  billion. 

Second.  Double  the  tax  on  clgai-ettes 
and  increase  alcohol  taxes  50  percent. 
There  has  been  no  increase  in  these  lux- 
ury taxes  in  23  years.  My  amendnient 
would  increase  the  tax  per  1,000  sliori 
cigarettes  from  $4  to  $8  per  thousand. 
It  would  increase  by  50  percent  the  tax 
on  the  proof  of  alcoholic  beverages,  so 
that  the  Federal  tax  on  a  bottle  of  wine 
would  increa.'^e  by  8 ','2  cents  and  the  tax 
on  a  fifth  of  100  proof  whiskey  would 
be  $1.  The  revenue  gahi  would  be  So. 8 
billion. 

Third.  Repeal  liie  deductibility  of  State 
and  local  gas  taxes  from  taxable  Income 
for  Federal  tax  purposes.  The  benefits  of 
this  deduction  go  mainly  to  higher  ui- 
come  taxpayers  who  Itemize  deductions. 
The  revenue  gain  would  be  $600  million. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  chose  not  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Fourth.  Require  refineries  to  dye  fuel 
oil  so  that  if  It  Is  fraudulently  used  in 
diesel  vehicles  its  use  can  easily  be  de- 
tected. Tills  practice,  which  pemnits  es- 
cape from  excise  taxes  on  diesel  fuel 
that  v.'ould  otherwise  be  bought  at  the 
pump,  is  estimated  to  cost  the  Federal 
Treasury  as  much  as  $500  milhon  hi  lost 
revenue.  C&nada  has  implemented  this 
practice  with  considerable  success.  I  am 
pleased  that  Uie  Senate  adopted  tills 
amendment. 

Fifth.  Eliminate  the  dollar  for  dollar 
foreign  tax  credit  for  oil  companies  on 
royalties  paid  to  foreign  <x  untries.  Pres- 
ently, oil  companies  may  take  as  a  credit 
against  U.S.  taxes  the  full  amoimt  of 
tax  payments  to  foreign  governments, 
and  they  are  permitted  to  calculate  royal- 
ties paid  to  such  government  as  taxes  on 
income.  This  amendment  would  limit  tlie 
amount  of  the  credit  claimed  by  oil  com- 
panies to  52.8  percent  of  foreign  source 
income.  H  repeals  the  "per  country  "  lim- 
itation, tlius  requiring  U.S.  corporations 
to  treat  their  foreign  earned  Income  on 
a  worldwide  basis.  To  the  extent  that 
foreign  losses  offset  domestic  souixe  in- 
come. It  provides  for  a  recapture  In  sub- 
.•;equent  years  when  foreign  income  i.> 
earned  or  the  foreign  assets  are  disposed 
of.  Revenue  raised:   $580  niiUion. 

Sixth.  Eliminate  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance with  an  exception  for  independ- 
ents as  provided  in  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment. The  revenue  gain  would  be  $2. 5 
billion. 

The  stimulative  spending  nieasuics  I 
proposed,  in  place  of  the  provisioiLs  in 
the  substitute,  are  as  follows : 

First.  A  two-stage  rebate  of  1974  pei- 
sonal  income  taxes  totahng  S15,9  billion. 
Tile  total  rebate  would  be  19  percent  of 
an  individuals  1974  tax  bill,  to  be  dis- 
tributed In  May  and  September  1975, 
The  important  differences  between  this 
proposal  and  the  substitute's  are  the  to- 
tal amomit,  and  the  distribution  of.  the 
rebates.  I  believe  It  is  now  critically  im- 
portant to  provide  a  bocst  in  consumer 
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purchasing  power  sufficient  to  encourage 
consumers  to  buy  duiable  goods.  Thus.  I 
propose  a  distribution  schedule  paying  a 
maximum  rebate  of  $450  and  a  minimum 
oi"  $100.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  illustrating  this  plan  be  included  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
V  a.-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
51.S  follows: 

K^A  Mi'i^  -^  OF  KEviNLr;  Eft.'i  r  Of   IJt  P;-Tfr\T 
Rebate  or  1974  Takes 
(Total  co.st  $15.8  bllUoii) 
»!i.OoO  adju.'ited  gro.^s  im. on>.f — fn'.i\- 
i!v  of  four: 
Ui'der  current  law.  tax  paid  would 

be    *ci2d.9i> 

ruder  Hous«  bill,  mlniinum  re- 
bate would  be JOO  00 

I'lider    Percy    amei.ditieiit.    total 

rebate  would  be •fX'  fS8 

«.l!,i)00    adjusted    gross    inconie — 
;.irnily  of  four: 
L'l.der     current     la'.v.     ti..\     paid 

would    be l.u_'4.  70 

ruder  House  bill,  nilulinura  re- 
bate  would    be 102.47 

Under    Percy    amoudiuent.    total 

rebate  would  be lf>4.00 

>17  500    adjusted    ^ross    incoTie— 
fainlty  of  four: 
Under     current     law.     tax     paid 

would    be 2.  l."'G  00 

Under  House  bill,  miuunum  re- 
bate would  be 200.00 

U'lder  Percy  amendmeiU,  total  re- 
bate would  be .        TOO  61 

Sfiuce:   Treasury  estimates. 

Mr.  PERCY.  A  jjeniianeiit  clumf^e  in 
liie  personal  income  tax  rates  to  ac- 
complish two  purpose.-.;  to  off.set  the  ef- 
fect of  inflation  in  fon  in^  wage  eiirneis 
into  higher  and  higher  tax  brackets:  and 
to  provide  gi'eater  progrcs^ivity  in  the 
tax  schedules.  Thiii  change  would  cost 
•Sib. 5  billion.  I  ask  luianimou.^  consent 
that  a  table  illustrating  the  effect  of  this 
change  be  included  in  t!ie  P?t.,ORn  at  this 
;>oint. 

There  being  no  objectn;!!.  the  table  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a-; 
follows: 

tf  f  i.tT  Of  CHAltGt  i:^  PtRSOKAL  lUCO  -I  TA«  RMtj.  197i 
LEVELS 

(In  billions  of  dallar»| 


Ailjustfd  gross  income 
class  (thousands) 

Incom? 

tat  paid 

under 

present 

law 

AulOM.t 

u>  Micon-.» 

taK 

reductioa 

Percentage 
rtduclion 
in  income 

tan  percent 

"  to  $1,000  .       ... 

:i 

1.8 
4.0 
8.9 
21.9 
22.8 
44.4 
13.5 
13.3 

-.25 
-1.20 
-1.96 
-3.38 
-4.72 
-2.70 
-2.15 
-.11 
-.03 

-83.1 

51.000 to  $5,000-... 
$S,000  to  $7,000.... 

*7.ono  to  $10,000  .. 

-66.7 

-19.0 
-38.0 

$10,000  to  $15,000.. 

-21.6 

M5.0n0  to  $20.U0O  . 

-11.8 

$20,000  to  $50,000.. 
iiU.OOO  to  $100,000. 
Jiao.OOO  and  over.. 

-4  8 
-.0 
-.2 

Total 

130.9 

-16.50 

-12.6 

TAX  CHANGES  ILLUSTRATED  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  4 

A'fjuited  gross 
||  come 

Present 
tax' 

New 
taK 

Ta« 

savinc 

$185 
292 
349 
300 
■M 
210 
I'il 

no 

Percent 
saving 

J5,60U 

$185 
402 
867 
1.261 
1.699 
2.660 
4.988 
7.958 

KiC.  0 

$7,500 

$110 

618 

%l 

1,478 

2,450 

4.837 

-7,028 

72  6 

$10,000 

40  3 

$12.500 

23  8 

<15,000 

13.0 

$20.000 

^30.000 

•40  000... 

7.9 
3  0 
1.6 

'  C^lc'jhted  assuming  low  income  allowirte  or  i'pn.iied  d«- 
'.ctio -:  equji  to  17  percent  of  iiiccn-t,  wi.c'.f  :'  is  freMe*. 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  al.^o  included  as  a  part 
of  this  package  tv\o  amendments  that 
will  have  no  net  revenue  loss  or  gain  ef- 
fect, but  which  are  intended  to  imple- 
ment the  extremely  important  goal  of 
energy  con.servatioi>. 

The  first  is  a  fuel  efBciency  tax  and  re- 
bate plan  under  which  purchasers  of 
autos  with  EPA-certifled  performance 
of  los  than  16  miles  per  gallon — aver- 
age city  and  long-distance  driving — 
woiild  be  taxed  more  severely  the  less 
efficient  are  their  autos.  However,  pm- 
cha.'^ers  of  cars  performing  at  better  tliaii 
16  miles  per  iiallon  would  be  given  a 
Federal  rebate  increa.sing  in  amount  as 
the  fuel  efficiency  of  tlie  auto  increa.scd. 
up  to  24  miles  per  gallon.  The  plan  is  de- 
signed so  that  tlie  taxes  charged  v.oulc) 
be  sufficient  to  ofl.-et  the  rebates. 

This  tax  rebate  plan  based  on  fuel 
efficiency  is  designed  to  meet  two  urgent 
problems:  the  need  lor  energy  conser- 
vation throug  h  purchase  of  more  efficient 
autos,  and  the  need  to  .'•timulate  auto 
production  and  sales. 

While  stitaulating  auto  sales  now. 
however.  I  believe  that  it  is  highly  desir- 
i'ble  to  pursue  the  long-term  goal  of  de- 
creasing this  comitiT's  reliance  on  the 
auto  and  increasing  the  availability, 
speed,  and  tuialit'.  of  nia.ss  transporta- 
tion. 

Thercl'ore.  I  believe  it  important  to 
abolish  the  bloated  Hlghv.ay  Trust 
Ptind  and  convert  it  to  the  general  re'.  - 
enues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ihat  a  table 
summarizing  this  combination  of  pro- 
posaLs  be  included  in  the  Rrcor.u  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Ill  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  reuiet 
that  the  Senate  did  not  adopt  some  of 
the  bitter  with  the  sweet  and  pass  a  tax 
leducion  that  will  lay  the  basis  for  eco- 
nomic gi'owth  without  inflation  this  year 
and  in  future  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabic  w.is 
ordered  to  be  piintcd  in  the  Recoro,  ns 
follows : 

Kctentie     rtc'snio,      '•priidni:!.     ami     rdutctl 
'Miennmcnts   pioiJOfCd   bij   Semttar  Pcrcf/ 
to  II  c  Tax-  Reduction  Act  oj  1973 
[In  bullous  of  dollars  I 
Revenue  raising  mea.sures: 

Gas  tax  (20  cent.s  a  galknii,  i\ei  (.f 

rebates  i-otaiUig  »9  billion' *6.  3 

Alcohol  and  tobacco  tax  tncteases..     5,8 
Repeal  deductibility  of  .State  and  lo- 
cal tftxe.s .0 

Dry  fuel  oil .5 

Limit  the  foreign  tax  credit .  58 

Elliniu.Tte  oil  deplfiion  allowance 2.  5 


Total  revenue  raised ._.  16.28 

Spending  mea.siires  for  economic 
■■iCimulatlon: 
Rebates  oi  1974  ii\Kefi  (2  stages.  $450 

max./SlOO  mill.) 15.  9 

Permanent  change  in  the  personal 
tax  rate  schedule 16.5 


Total  spending 32.4 

Net    .spending    resulting    from 

1  hebo  measures 15,12 

Related  mea-jures  in  Percy  package: 

Ai)olL<h  high\kuy  tili.«t  fuiitl — no  rev- 

luue  gain, 
.^uto  eflUciotioy  tax  rebate  plan — no 

net  revenue  lo'^.s  or  gain. 
In  addition  to  ihe.se  measures,  .Senator 

Percy     supports     the     ciinmlttee 

bill's  provisions  that: 
Increa.se  the  investment  ta'C  credit..     4  .1 
Remove  t  UK !:  exf^Ue  t.axc?' .7 


l!icre<i-e  the  small  business  exemp- 
tion   ...    


1.2 


Toi; 


6.2 

Al.so  net  of  $2.7  billion  In  Increased  busi- 
iits.-;  tax  deductions  that  could  result  ironi 
increased  gas  casts. 

Tluis  the  total  of  revenue  and  spending 
mea.sures  proposed  and  sponsored  by  Senatoi 
Percy  results  in  a  deficit  tolaliug  $21.32  bil- 
lion compared  with  the  Wa>s  and  Mean-' 
total  of  $19.9  billion,  and  thf  Fiiv.iure  C'oin- 
iiiiitee  total  of  $29.2  biUion. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Son- 
alu:  ;  ielu .' 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Ml.  PELL.  Would  the  Senator  char- 
itcieu/e  ilie  bill  not  as  a  Christmas  tree, 
peihui's.  but  as  an  Easter  basket? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
aiur  11  om  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  \ery 
proud  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  want  to  tell 
this  body  that  the  restraint  shown  by 
tile  U.S.  Senate  on  this  bill  has  been  ab- 
solutely remarkable.  Tlie  net  revenue  loss 
is  still  below  $30  billion,  and  I  had  pre- 
dicted it  would  come  out  of  committee 
at  $30.5  billion.  There  has  not  been  i< 
single  revenue-losing  provision  added  to 
the  bill  since  noon.  [Laughter.]  And,  fur- 
tliennore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  still  hold- 
ing onto  an  amendment  that  would 
reduce  the  aiaoimt  of  the  bill  by  SI  bil- 
lion. So  that  is  far  different  from  what 
is  oiien  said  that  if  the  committee  in- 
t!t'ii>es  the  bill  by  $10  billion,  the  Sen- 
ate increases  it  by  $20  billion.  I  am  prouii 
of  the  restraint  shown  by  the  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  1 
wonder  if  v.e  could  have  an  indication  oi 
liow  many  more  amendments  will  be  ol- 
l>iecl  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic 
Chair  has  been  advised  of  three  so  far. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  most  of  them 
should  go  by  voice  vote,  Mr.  President. 

How  many  Senators"  amendments  can 
;;o  by  \oice  vote?  Apparently  only  one. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  in  behalf  of  the  Senator 
iroiii  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolei  and  myself, 
and  I  would  like  to  send  it  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiic 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  re    '.  as  follow s : 

M  I  he  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  follo\viii'„: 
Ndtwith-standiug  any  other  provisions  of  !a\v 
or  iliis  Act.  any  requirement  for  plow  back 
for  depletion  on  oil  and  gas  production  shall 
ije  .saitsfied  by  the  construction,  erection,  Oi' 
a'.cpusi'.ioi;  ot  new  or  used  equipiacnt. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  this  the  siune  plowback 
amendment  relating  to  used  equipment 
nhich  the  Senator  discussed  wiUi  mo? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
( Mr.  HoLLiNGs  I .  It  amends  a  part  of  tlie 
bill  he  put  in,  and  he  agrees  It  is  a 
meritorious  amendment.  It  should  be 
nureed  to.  and  it  should  he  agreed  to  by 
a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion. We  accept  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  yield  back  om-  time. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment    of   Mr.    BAiTtm    (putting    the 
question) . 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEHSMSNT    NO.    138 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  Sen- 
iitor  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
Amendment  No.  138. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
i>itiposes  an  amendment  numbered  138. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment, 
add  the  following  new  title: 
TITUB     .—AN    ALTERNATE    METHOD    OP 

VALUING     CERTAIN     REAL     PROPERTY 

FOR  ESTATE  TAX  PURPOSES 

(a)  Section  2052  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  exemption  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  estate  tax)  Is  amended 
by  ctrlMng  out  "$60,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$200,000". 

(b)  Section  6018(a)(1)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  estate  tax  returns)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$60,000''  and  Ineerttng  in  lieu 
thereof  "$200,000". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
.section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  estateb 
of  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.   3.   Increase   in   i&r.\iE    i.\x    M.vrrrAi. 

DEDUCTION. — 

(a)  Section  2056tc)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitation  of 
aggregate  marital  deduction)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "shall  not  exceed"  In  para- 
graph (1)  "the  sum  of  $100,000,  plus". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  8haU  apply  with  respect  to  decedents 
dying  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.   4.    Alternate   valttation   op   certain 

l!f;.\I.  PROPERTY. 

(a)  Section  2031  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  gross 
estate)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the  following   new   subsection: 

"(c)  Alternate  Valuation  or  Cebtain  Real 
Property. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  cener.\l. — If  the  executor  of  an 
estate  so  elects,  the  value  of  any  qualified 
real  property  Included  In  the  estate  shall  be 
determined  by  Us  value  for  the  use  under 
which  it  qualifies,  under  paragraph  (2),  as 
qualified  real  property. 

"(2)  Definition  of  qiialuied  real  prop- 
erty.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  real  property'  means  real 
property  substantially  all  of  which  Is,  and, 
for  the  60  months  preceding  the  date  of 
death  of  the  decedent,  has  been,  devoted  to— 

"(A)  farming  (Including  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  raising  of 
livestock ) , 

"(B)  woodl.inrl  (includ'ng  land  use  for  the 
commercial  pioducilon  of  trees  and  land 
vised  for  scenic  and  recreational  purposes), 
or 

"(C)   scenic  open  space. 

"(3)  Election  requiremenis. — An  election 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  at  such  time  and 
In  such  form  and  manner  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe and  shall  contain,  in  addition  to  any 
other  matter,  the  name,  address,  and  taxi>ay- 
er  Identification  number  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  property  passes  under  the  terms 
of  the  decedent's  will  or  by  operation  of  law. 

"(4)  Revocation  or  election. — If  pi"operty 
v.ilued  under  paragraph    (1)  — 

"(A)  Is  sold  or  transferred,  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  person  to  whom  the  property 
passed,  within  S  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  under 
this  chapter  was  filed,  or 


"(B)  Is  eony^ted  subetantially  to  a  use 
not  described  In  paragraph  (2)  within  that 
5-year  period  by  that  person,  the  election 
made  under  this  subeectlon  shall  be  revoked 
smd  the  difference  between  the  tax  actually 
paid  under  this  cbapter  on  the  transfer  of 
the  estata  and  the  tax  which  would  have 
been  payable  on  that  transfer  had  the  prop- 
erty not  been  valu%d  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  a  dellctency  In  the  payment  of  the 
tax  assessed  under  this  chapter  on  that 
estate.". 

(b)  Section  1014(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  basis  of  property  acquired  from  a  de- 
cedent) Is  amended  l>y  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "or.  In  the  case  of  an  election  un- 
der section  2131(c)  (relating  to  alternative 
valuation  of  certain  real  property) ,  the  value 
thereof  as  determined  under  such  action  for 
the  applicable  valuation  data.". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
4  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
to  a  10 -minute  limitation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  will  not  be  very  long, 
but  I  would  rather  not  have  a  10-minute 
limitation.  Some  other  Senators  might 
want  to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  need 
15  or  20  minutes? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Twenty.  I  do  not  think 
I  will  use  it  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  vm- 
animous  consent  that  the  following 
named  Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment:  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Helms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
state  that  I  have  been  looking  for  a 
measure  on  which  I  found  myself  in 
agreement  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
and  I  have  finally  foimd  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  might 
well  be  called  the  "Save  the  Family  Farm 
Amendment." 

As  the  Presiding  Officer  understands, 
many  farmers  work  all  their  lives  and 
end  up  with  a  farm  on  which  they  have 
a  large  mortgage,  and  at  the  time  of 
their  death  the  property,  for  purposes 
other  than  farming  might  be  worth  a 
great  deal.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the 
family  fai'm  to  stay  in  existence  because 
it  is  necessary,  on  accoimt  of  the  value 
for  piu-poses  otiier  than  farming  that  Is 
placed  on  the  farm,  to  sell  the  farm  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  inheritance 
tax. 

Now,  the  wnendment  as  previously 
filed  called  fo^aising  the  amount  of  the 
exemption  from  the  present  $60,000, 
which  has  been  the  exemption  for  more 
than  a  generation  to  $200,000. 

I  have  a  modification  which  would  cut 
the  amount  of  the  exemption  down  to 
$100,000.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a 
raise  from  $60,000  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  parenthetically 


tliat  the  distinguished  PreLidinc  Officer 
of  the  Senate  CMr.  Stohe)  be  added  as 
a  ci;  :nsor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttiich),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK),  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  the  main  thrust  of 
the  amendment  is  not  the  raise  in  the 
amount  of  the  exemption,  but  it  la  to  al- 
low the  heirs  of  the  decedent  farmers 
to  elect  to  have  the  farm,  or  woodland, 
or  scenic  open  space,  valued  for  estate 
tax  purposes — and  it  Is  called,  of  course, 
death  duties,  I  believe,  in  England — not 
for  the  potential  use  that  it  might  have 
as  a  subdivision,  but  the  value  placed  on 
It  as  a  farm. 

Now,  if  the  property  stays  in  the  fam- 
ily for  5  years  and  the  use  to  which  It  is 
put  remains  the  same,  then  that  original 
tax  payment  would  remain  operative, 
but  if  the  property  was  transferred,  or  if 
it  was  subdivided  or  put  to  a  different 
use,  then  the  owners  of  the  property 
would  have  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  inheritance  tax  they  paid  on  it  as  a 
farm  and  the  value  that  would  have  been 
placed  on  It  for  other  puiposes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Uri.s 
amendment  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  $100,000  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  exemption  rather  than 
the  present  $60,000  exemption. 

Historically,  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  exemption  has  variouslj' 
ranged  from  $50,000  at  Its  inception  in 
1916,  to  a  high  of  $100,000  from  1926 
to  1932,  to  a  low  of  $40,000  from  1935  to 
1938.  The  present  $60,000  exemption  was 
established  in  1942  and  has  not  been 
changed  since  that  time,  a  peiiod  of 
33  years. 

During  the  inteivenlng  33  years  great 
changes  have  occurred  in  our  economy. 
Years  of  inflation  have  had  the  practical 
effect  of  reducing  the  exemption  and 
increasing  the  tax.  Since  1942  the  Con- 
sumer Pi-ice  Index  has  increased  220  per- 
cent. Had  the  exemption  been  increased 
proportionately,  it  would  now  be  in  the 
amount  of  $132,000.  However,  I  do  not 
at  this  time  propose  such  an  increase. 
I  propose  simply  to  return  the  amomit 
of  the  exemption  to  $100,000  as  it  v>a.s 
from  1926  to  1932. 

It  is  Important  tliat  this  action  be 
taken  now,  because  as  a  result  of  spiral- 
ing  hillatiou,  it  has  become  very  difficult 
for  farmers  to  pass  their  agricutlural 
enterprises  on  to  the  next  generation. 
As  is  commonly  known,  farming  involves 
a  very  large  investment  in  land  and 
maclunery.  The  return  on  this  invest- 
ment is  sniall  when  compared  to  other 
industries. 

At  present,  upon  a  farmer's  dealli,  it  is 
often  vei-y  difficult  for  his  heirs  to  find 
the  funds  to  pay  his  Federal  estate  taxes 
without  selling  some,  or  all,  of  the  farm 
land.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  increase  the  estate  tax  exemption  just 
enough  to  allow  the  small  fai-mer  a 
chance  of  passing  his  farm  on  to  his 
children.  All  too  often  we  have  seen  the 
ravaging-  effects  upon  the  cnvironnient 
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of  converting  farmland  to  other  uses. 
Additionally,  at  this  time,  when  there 
i-s  a  world  food  crisis.  I  seriously  question 
the  wisdom  of  a  tax  policy  which  inhibits 
the  future  production  of  much  needed 
osTKultural  products. 

iurther.  the  small  farni  r.-^  of  America 
have  traditionally  been  tiie  very  heart  of 
our  agricultural  enterprise.  With  the 
curient  rate  of  inflation,  even  the 
.snialle.st  farm  tot'elher  with  its  equip- 
ment is  worth  in  exce:-s  of  the  amount  of 
tlie  present  exemption.  If  we  fail  to  allow 
this  modest  increase,  we  vull  deny  acce.'^.'; 
to  agricultural  enterprise  to  the  average 
citizen  wiiase  family  lias  traditionally  en- 
gaged in  this  form  of  hvelihood.  Our 
failure  to  allow  this  lnrrea.se  v.ould  ef- 
fectively mandate  that  future  farminfe 
operations  will  be  conducted  by  large 
corporations  with  great  resources.  It  is 
therefore  entirely  appropriate  tliat  we 
take  this  means  of  preserving  competi- 
tion in  the  production  of  food  .,nd  other 
agricultural  commodities. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  thi.-^  amendnKUit 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiutt  the  amendment 
inav  be  modified  ii-  -ugaested  by  the 
modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-ICFK.  I-  thtrt 
(biection? 

Without  objection— — 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  belies o  1 
v.ill  have  to  object  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIfM<  Ti.e  ob- 
jection Is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  beheve  I  would  be  charged 
with  not  treatin?  all  Senators  the  same 
if  I  did  not  object. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  siieak  to 
the  modification? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  regn  t  that  I  inu.st  I  have 
obiected  to  other  modification.' 
Mr.  ALLEN  Very  well. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  feel  that  I  v.ould  be  .ab- 
ject to  the  charge  thnt  I  was  not  treat- 
ing all  Senators  tiie  sf.nif^  if  I  ciid  not 
do  .so.  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Vcrywi-ll. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.>ent  that  the  names  of  Mr.  BfCKtFY,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  PrRcv  be 
added  as  cosponsoi-s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICRR.  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  view  of  tlie  obieclion 
of  the  distinguished  channian  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
liiianimous  con.-ent  lliat  theie  may  be 
printed  in  the  RrtonD  at  this  ix)int  the 
modification  that  I  intended  to  offer  and 
suggest  that  if  the  amendment  does  pass 
as  presented  at  tiie  desk  that  the  con- 
ferees would  be  guided  by  the  provisions 
of  the  modification,  and  that  they  v.ill 
lake  that  into  view. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Will  the  Senator 
vleld? 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield'' 
Please  understand  I  have  objected  to 
otlier  Senators  modifjing  their  amend- 
ments, and  I  hoiiestl>-  feel  I  am  com- 
pelled to  object. 

•nie  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Is  th<  :c 
ob.iectlon? 

Mr.  LONG.  But  I  will  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Senator  did  projx)se  ^o  tnodifv 
It. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand  the  Senator 
objected  to  the  modification,  but  does 
the  Senator  object  to  my  insertuiK  this 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  LONG.  No:  ko  riiyht  ahead. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tiiat  is  all  the  Senator 
asked,  that  tliis  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  anteiK'nifnt,  as  modified,  is  a.s 
follows: 

A'."  snMrNT   No.    138 

liiteuded  to  be  propotod  by  Mr.  .'ViirN,  Mr. 
MoNDALE.  Mr.  HfMPHRrY,  Mr.  JoiiNsroN,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Cvlvkr.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Huddle- 
5TO.V.  Mr.  Spark  .MAN,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  BuMr- 
LRa.  Mr.  Nln.v.  Mr.  Domk.-iici.  ard  Mr.  MoR- 
r..^N-.  lo  H.R.  216'J,  r.u  Act  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Re\enne  Code  of  1954  lo  provide  for 
u  reiiuid  of  1974  Uidlvldual  ii-.oome  taxes,  tn 
n\(  roa.'-e  tl.e  low-income  allov.iuice  and  the 
percentaf.e  .-.Lind.ird  deduction,  to  provide  a 
c!._di!-  for  ceririin  earned  income,  to  increase 
Uie  in.f.-urient  credit  and  the  surtax  exemp- 
tion, und  lor  o'her  purposes,  viz:  At  the  end 
of  the  corruriittee  t.incndmeut,  add  ihe  fol- 
lovini;  no  A-  title: 

TITLE     .—AN  ALTERNATIVK  MEIIIOD  OF 
VALUINC;     CERTAIN     REAL     PROPERTY 
POH  1  AX  PURPOSES 
(rii  Thl=i  imendinent  .shall  be  known  as  the 
Save  the  Family  Farm  Amcndnieni  .• 

(b)  Seciion  2052  of  the  Inlcrnal  Rf.enn.i 
Code  of  1904  (relating;  lo  e.xempllon  for  pur- 
poses nf  the  Federal  estate  ta.x)  is  amendeti 
by  .>trikintr  out  ■■.«'jO.OOO'  aiid  iv.-eri  inp  in  Hen 

hereof  $100,000. 

(c)  Section  6018(aiiTi  of  inch  Code  (re- 
lating to  estiue  tax  rcuirn.s)  Is  amended  by 
•striking  out  "$G0.000  '  and  insenlim  ui  Ueu 
thereof  ■  jiloO.OOO". 

Sfc.  2.  The  amendments  n.ade  ny  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  lo  the  estates 
of  decedents  dyin-  niter  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.   4.   ALTtRN.xrr.   v.al.itmii.n   mf   <  rmAr:; 

BKAL   IROPERTY  

(u)  Section  2iyjl  of  the  Internal  Rcvenne 
Code  of  U<54  irelaUiii;  to  definition  of  gross 
€5tatei  i.s  amended  b\  addini;  at  tlip  end 
thereof  ihe  following  new  subseccit.n: 

'•(C)    AlTERN-ATl:  VaI  trATION  OF  CLRT.MN  R..\r 

Phopek rv — 

•■(1)  I.v  CF.vFRAi  .—If  the  e\ecntor  of  an  es- 
t.ite  sc  elect.?,  the  value  of  nny  fprninted  real 
property  mcludtd  ui  ihe  oMn're  shall  be  de- 
ternui;ed  by  it&  \altie  lor  the  iLse  under 
which  It  q-.ialiiie.-,,  undi  i-  parriiurraph  12).  a: 
fliiahlied  real  properiv. 

■•(2)  DtiiNniON  or  yiAi.n  ii.u  r.^al  proi'- 
'niv— For  purposes  of  this  .■,iib-.ection.  the 
term  "qualnied  real  propertv"  means  re;il 
property  substantially  all  f.l  v  bich  is.  and. 
Vor  tlitr  tio  nionths  piecedui^;  tiie  date  oi 
death  of  the  decedent,  has  been,  devoted  to — 

"(Ap  farming  (Includuig  the  production  of 
aKricultnr.il  ci>r.ii.ii,(iiiies  and  llic  i-ai.-liig  ol 
live.stcK-ici , 

•■(B)  y.')odland  (iuclndins  land  luse  icr  the 
(  oinnicrciul  pr(xlucf  ion  of  tree.-  and  land  u.'->'i! 
I'T  scenic  and  retrea'ional  pi'iposesi ,  or 

■(C)  .scenic  open  .space. 

"(3)  EJECTION  RF«t;n!EMEN-rs. — An  eleciiiiii 
inider  this  .sub.section  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  h\n  delegate  at  such  tune  and 
iU  sncix  lorin  and  manner  as  he  may  prescribe 
and  bhiiU  contain,  m  addition  to  any  other 
matter,  the  name,  address,  and  taxpayer 
Ideiit.lication  nnmUr  of  the  per.soti  to  whom 
the  property  pusses  under  tlie  terms  of  the 
dpiedtnt's  will  or  by  operation  of  law. 

■■(4|  R.  vocAriuN' OF  n.icTio.'v  — It  projiertv 
•.  alued  under  paragraph  ( 1 1  — 

"(A)  Is  ^old  or  tran-'lerred,  by  or  on  beliall 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  properly  pa.-i.sed. 
within  5  years  aH<-r  ilie  date  on  vvliicii  the 
return  of  tiic  t;ix  linpo.sed  under  this  chapter 


.■.as  11  led,  or 
"'Bi    li   C(.!rerled  .<-ub-lanli«lIi 


lo  a   u  e 


not  described  in  paragraph  (2)  within  that 
.j-veiir  period  by  that  person,  the  election 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  revoked 
and  the  difference  between  the  tax  actually 
paid  under  this  chapter  on  the  transfer  ol 
the  estate  and  the  tax  which  would  ha. i 
been  payable  on  that  transfer  had  the  prop- 
erty not  been  valued  under  paragraph  (li 
sh^U  be  a  deiiciency  In  the  payment  of  th.e 
tax  asse.ssed  under  this  chapter  on  tha* 
estate.'. 

(b)  Section  1014(r)  of  surli  Code  irelatm;; 
to  bails  oi  property  acquired  from  a  dece- 
dejit)  is  amended  by  InserliiiR  before  »).■• 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  i'.;** 
.ollowing:  "ur,  in  tlie  ca.se  of  an  elect iiii 
under  se'..''.iOn  11131  (CI  (rehitiSiL;  to  aUeniati\e 
Aa'.u.ntion  of  certain  real  properiv),  the  valfr 
thereof  as  determined  under  i  uch  liC'ion  f<  r 
tlie  i.ppli.-Mi);e  valuation  date."'. 

Sir.  .5,  Die  amendments  made  l)y  >i;i.Lion  » 
of  this  Act  ;  hail  apply  with  icpect  to  the 
estates  m  d<,M.edenlH  dyinij  after  tl;e  date  of 
enact  meilt  (>i  this  Aei. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
TiitTvMOND,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  H.\n- 
sr:N  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Ml".  President,  vill 
the  Stn-i  tor  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator  told  us 
about  tlie  thrust.  What  about  the  cost.' 
How  much  does  that  amendment  cost'.' 

Mr.  ALIJEN.  I  do  not  have  the  fitnire.^. 
seme  of  it  is  si>eculative. 

I  lio  not  know  that  the  Treasury  De- 
liiulment  A'lOiild  know  how  many  farm- 
ers would  elect,  or  the  heirs  of  liow  many 
fanners  would  elect  to  have  the  prop- 
erty so  treated. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  the  .S60.000  lu 
8200.000  is  in  there? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  the  Senator  from  Alti  - 
bama  is  trying  to  reduce  the  thrust. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  the  amendment 
on  tlie  desk  does  not  reduce  it? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct.  I  dv  nut 
have  the  figures. 

Mr.  HOLLIN'GS.  So  liuit  i-^  tiboui  a  S2 
billion  cost. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  tlmi  is  whtU  tlio 
Sen;>torstiite.-. 

As  I  siiy,  a  f-'rcal  detil  of  it  is  specu- 
lative. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  I  have  a.sked  that  tlie 
conlei-f'es  take  into  account  the  provi- 
sions ot  tlie  modification  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  sought  to  make  to 
his  amendment. 

Ml-  HOLLINGS.  It  would  bf  tiboul  .<.'_' 
billion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  that  is  uhat  tlie 
Senti lor  states. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  tlie  Senatot 
yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  it  be  thai,  it 
IJie  modification  takes  place? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  a  neg- 
ligible add-on,  or  a  negligible  reduction. 

It  i.s  raLsed  only  $60,000  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
lor  a  question? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  It  provides  that  if  the  prop- 
erty is  kept  as  farm  land  for  5  years. 
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then  this  treatment  is  given.  If  in  the 
sixth  year  something  else  happens,  why 
there  is  no 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
if  tlie  proponents  of  the  amendment  has 
f.xpired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct,  it  would 
iiist  guarantee  to  be  used  that  way  for  5 
ytars. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  maybe 
I  am  against  the  amendment,  I  am  not 
sure.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
iitor  from  Alabama  a  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Could  I  finish  my 
question,  Mr.  President?  I  may  be 
aeain.st  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th» 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  making  a  modification  to  his 
proposal  to  make  it  10  years?  In  a  5-year 
span  there  could  be  some  very  careful 
planning  to  get  within  the  amendment, 
but  I  doubt  if  anybody  would  hang  on 
for  10  years. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  is  well  taken.  Tlie  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  ever  saw  a  good  case 
where  amendments  should  be  considered 
by  the  committee  before  being  reported 
on  the  floor,  this  is  it. 

For  example,  this  amendment  has 
been  explained  as  an  amendment  to  save 
the  family  farm.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has  that  in  mind. 

But  our  Joint  Committees  estimate, 
and  they  have  oftentimes  been  a  lot 
more  accurate  than  the  Treasury  es- 
timates, is  that  this  amendment  will 
cost  the  Treasury  $2,600,000,000.  How 
much  of  that  will  the  farmers  get?  Only 
$100  million.  So  the  farmers  will  get  4 
percent  of  that  benefit,  and  the  other 
96  percent  goes  to  somebody  else.  Where 
does  that  go?  $500  million  of  that  bene- 
fit would  go  in  the  form  of  increased 
marital  deductions. 

The  other  $2.1  billion  in  cost  results 
from  increasing  the  estate  tax  exemption 
$60,000  to  $200,000.  That  exemption  ap- 
plies to  any  type  of  estate  assets,  that  is 
stocks  and  bonds,  oil  income,  royalties, 
dividends,  you  name  it,  anything  that 
could  be  described  as  properly  subject  to 
the  estate  tax,  would  be  increased  from 
$60,000  to  $200,000,  at  a  cost  of  $2  billion. 
The  Senator  said  he  would  like  to 
modify  this  part  of  his  amendment.  But 
even  as  modified,  the  lion's  share,  over 
90  percent  of  the  benefit,  would  go  to 
persons  other  than  farmere,  by  increas- 
ing the  estate  tax  exemption  from  $60,- 

000  up  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  is  an  area  that  we 
ought  to  look  at  in  t^rms  of  tax  reform 
concerning  trusts  and  foundations,  and 

1  am  not  talking  about  the  legitimate 
foimdations  that  actually  give  money  to 
charity  and  education;  I  am  talking 
about  situations  In  which  people  set  up 
foundations  but  In  effect  give  the  money 
to  themselves. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  Not  at  this  point. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Sentitor  yield  for 
0  question? 


Mr.  LONG.  There  are  all  sorts  of  ways 
that  people  can  get  around  estate  taxes 
now.  We  want  to  take  a  good  look  at  it. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
wants  to  take  a  good  look  at  it.  We  are 
not  raising  as  much  money  thiough  in- 
heritance taxes  as  we  should  be. 

This  is  something,  Mr.  President,  that 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  committee. 
We  ought  to  have  a  Treasury  report  on 
it.  We  ought  to  know  what  the  Treasury 
thinks  about  it.  It  should  be  the  subject 
of  hearings,  not  just  legislated  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

To  raise  the  estate  exemption  fioni 
$60,000  to  $200,000  will  eliminate  50  per- 
cent of  all  the  revenue  raised  by  the 
estate  tax. 

Mr.   BAYH.    Mr.    President,    v  ill    the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Last  year  we  isassed  a 
family  farm  inheritance  tax  bill  that 
would  provide  a  $200,000  exemption  for 
family  farms.We  could  not  keep  it  in  con- 
ference. This  amendment  only  provides 
$100,000,  and  the  farmers  will  tell  you  it 
is  not  enough.  But  what  concerns  me 
even  more  than  that — and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  does  not  reahze  it. 
is  that  this  is  the  biggest  loophole  we 
have  had  come  down  the  pike  in  some 
time.  I  am  a  family  farm  man  but  when 
you  talk  about  scenic  open  spaces.  That 
means  something  else  altogether.  Under 
this  bill,  a  scenic  open  space  like  the 
Rockefeller  estate  would  qualify  for  spe- 
cial valuation. 

When  you  give  special  treatment  to 
woodland,  that  means  a  fellow  can  have 
1,000  acres  of  walnut  logs  worth  more 
than  $1,000  apiece,  and  all  he  has  to  do 
is  leave  it  alone  and  the  logs  will  get  more 
valuable  during  the  5-year  period.  The 
valuation  would  be  small  since  the  use 
is  negligible.  The  land  is  valued  as  park- 
land, not  as  walnut  logs. 

Mr.'  President,  I  must  s;iy  I  want  to 
help  the  family  farm,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  do  it  this  way  and  create  a  loophole 
which  will  allow  people  to  escape  the  in- 
tent of  the  inheritance  tax  laws. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
peat, this  amendment  would  reduce  the 
revenue  raised  by  the  estate  tax  in  half. 
Just  half  of  it  would  be  gone  by  this 
one  amendment. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  for  a  question  only. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  said  some- 
thing about  foimdations  and  one  thing 
and  another.  Foundations  do  not  die. 
Foundations  ai-e  not  subject  to  the  in- 
heritance tax.  I  do  not  know  where  he 
gets  that. 
Another  thing — 

Mr.  LONG.  I  did  not  yield  for  a  .state- 
ment. I  yielded  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  order,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  record 
shows  that  the  estate  tax  area  ought 
to  be  the  subject  of  reform  to  get  the 
Government  more  revenue,  not  less  rev- 


enue. In  any  event,  tlie  matter  should  be 
subject  to  hearings.  We  do  not  knov 
what  we  are  doing  at  this  time.  We  oughi 
to  know  about  the  kind  of  things  thrit 
e\en  I  do  not  know  about,  .such  as  the 
matter  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Pre.sideiit,  this  is  not  the  way  the 
Senate  of  t!ie  United  States  ought  to 
legislate. 

When  my  liine  h;is  expired,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ain  going  to  move  that  the 
smendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
Meld? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  say  I 
toined  in  cosponsoring  this  because  I 
thought  it  related  to  values  of  fann- 
l.mds  and  the  fact  that  the  lands  could 
be  0.sse.?sed  as  if  they  were  to  be  sub- 
divided for  suburban  development  pur- 
po.ses  and.  therefore,  have  different  as- 
.se.ssments. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  i-~ 
right..  I  think  this  opens  up  a  Pandora's 
box  of  difficulties  and  revenue  change.  I 
v.ant  to  say  that  I  withdraw  my  name.  I 
regret  to  say.  as  a  cosponsor.  I  thiiik  it  is 
not  the  way  we  ought  to  proceed.  I  sav 
I  thuik  we  ought  to  set  It  aside.  I  hope 
my  friend  from  Alabama  will  withdraw 
the  amendment  and  \v&  can  come  back 
another  day  to  find  out  what  is  objec- 
tionable in  terms  of  agricultural  lands  in 
terms  of  their  estate  value  and  have  a 
heai-ing  on  it  to  really  find  out  what  the 
la  els  are. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliom 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'The  following  Senatore  also  withdrew 
tlieir  names  a.s  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment: Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr. 

CrLVFR.t 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  last  ver.r  I 
accepted  an  amendment  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  family  farm> 
that  would  do  twice  as  much  "for  th< 
family  farm  and  would  not  cost  but  4 
percent  of  what  this  amendment  would 
co.st. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  ii  it 
is  for  the  family  farm,  should  be  care- 
fully- drafted,  thoroughly  considered,  and 
be  a  matter  for  hearings.  I  would  be  glad 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  this.  It  was  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
•  Mr.  Bayh)  and  others,  to  see  that  wf- 
do  not  gi\'e  away  half  of  the  revenue  that 
the  estate  tax  would  raise  while  we  are 
trying  to  helji  somebodj-  with  a  family 
farm 

I  yield  to  tlie  Senator  for  a  question 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  It  back. 

(Lausihter.] 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  mo\e  to  lav 
the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  yeas  i^y.6 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  suflQclent  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  deik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
Ihiit  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Bfnt- 
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SEN '    and   the   Senr.tor   from   Missoui  I 

•  Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
f-.om  South  Dulcota  'Mr.  McGovehn)  Is 
i<b-ent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr.  Bell- 
MO.\>,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Griffin  I .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Pa.:k\voodi,    the    Senator    from    Alaska 

•  Mr  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr.  TowER).  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  '  Mr.  Young  •  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  iMr.  T.afd  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  aiuiounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tafti    would   vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  21.  as  foUow.s: 

[RoJlcall  Vote  No.   103  Leg  1 


YEAS— 68 

Aboure/k 

Coldwater 

Moadaia 

Baker 

Grave. 

Montoya 

BartiCtt 

Hart.  Gar\'  W. 

Moas 

Bayh 

Hart.  Fhuip  K. 

Miiakl* 

Beall 

Ha.skell 

Ne.soa 

B;den 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Brock 

HolUn«:s 

Pastorw 

Brooke 

H.idd  eston 

Pearson 

Bumpfrs 

Humphrey 

Pell 

B-.Td. 

Inoi:ye 

Pro  \m  Ire 

Harry  P 

Jr.    Jackson 

Randolph 

BjTd.  Robert  C.  Javus 

Riblcoff 

Caniiou 

Jolmsion 

Sihwexker 

C-i.-;© 

Kennedy 

Soott.  Huiih 

Ch.les 

Laxalt 

ocott. 

Charch 

Leahy 

William  L. 

Cranston 

Long 

SaSord 

C  Uver 

Magnusou 

Stevenson 

Curtu 

Mansfield 

Stone 

r;,i.;;emu 

Mathias 

Tunney 

Kastlana 

McCielian 

Welcker 

Fon? 

MrGee 

W'UIi;ini.s 

Ford 

Mrlntrre 

Gleau 

iletca;f 

NAYS— 21 

.Mien 

Gnrn 

Morgan 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Percy 

BurUi.  k 

Hartke 

Roth 

Clark 

Haifleid 

Sparkmaa 

Dole 

Helms 

.Stennia 

Domeiiscl 

Hnwka 

Talmadee 

FtlULi-U 

il.C.ire 

Th  irmond 

NOT   VOTING— 

10 

reH.Tion 

Packwood 

Tower 

Bent^eu 

Stevens 

Young 

GritTto 

SvminBiou 

McGo\erQ 

Taft 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  a  ,'reed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  liie  vote  and  ask  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  Presider.t.  I  am  for  tiie  Allen 
amendment.  I  tlunk  that  we  should  not 
let  the  record  be  closed  without  a  fur- 
t.her  explanation  of  this. 

The  Senator  offered  a  good  amend- 
ment. The  greatest  thing  that  can  be 
.said  for  it  is  that,  it  is  just.  After  all,  that 
should  be  the  purpose  of  government,  to 
do  justice  The  $60,000  exemption  was  es- 
tablished back  in  the  twenties,  almost  60 
years  ago  Let  us  get  out  our  slide  rules 
iind  decided  what  it  ought  to  be  now. 
It  ought  to  be  ranged  up  to  about  where 
thi;  amendment  provides.  That  is  just. 
The  fact  that  it  affects  all  people  and 
not  just  agriculiure  Is  why  it  runs  into 
a  little  money.  But  we  have  thrown  bil- 
lions out  of  the  wmdow  all  week  now. 

What  happens  when  people  of  modest- 
and  lower-nilddle  Income  have  to  pay  an 


e.t:»:e  tax?  It  means  their  property  has 
to  be  sold. 

Who  can  buy  a  small  business?  The 
siants. 

When  a  farm  or  a  ranch  has  to  be 
.sold,  who  can  buy  it?  Tiie  large  specula- 
tor;-. 

The  estate  tax  is  a  very  small  part  of 
the  revenue  that  comes  into  the  US. 
Treasury,  but  the  estate  tax.  without 
amendment,  today  Is  operating  to  further 
monopoly;  it  is  operating  to  destroy  small 
operators.  It  is  operating  to  destroy 
.'.mall  business. 

I  could  cite  many  cases.  I  know  of  a 
dairy,  well  known  in  my  State,  that  faced 
a  situation  like  this,  a  family  operation. 
They  had  been  successful  enough  that 
the  estate  tax  was  very  burdensome.  It 
escaped  being  .'^old  by  a  great  deal  of  in- 
genuity, but  only  Carnation  and  Pet  and 
a  few  otliers  would  have  bid  on  it.  It  Is 
the  biggeot  incentive  to  monopoly  and 
concentration  of  power  that  we  have,  be- 
cause families  have  to  sell  their  farms 
and  ranches  and  their  businesses  to  pay 
the  estate  tax. 

All  this  amounted  to  was  bringing 
a  1920  figure  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  should  be  com- 
mended for  It.  I  think,  in  the  business  of 
taxation,  the  first  thing  that  is  required 
of  us  Is  to  be  just.  If  that  happens  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  taxpayer  and  agalrLst  the 
Treasury,  so  be  it.  If  it  happens  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  Treasury  and  against  tJie 
taxpayer,  so  be  it. 

It  was  never  intended  that  the  estate 
tax  should  be  imposed  upon  anyone  other 
than  the  rather  substantially  wealthy. 
But  because  of  our  trend  of  inflation,  it 
is  a  threat  to  every  hard-workinc:,  suc- 
cessful family  in  America.  And  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ought  to 
change  it. 

Whether  or  not  this  bill  is  the  right 
plucc,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
undeiotand  some  of  those  argument.^. 
But  I  cannot  understand  the  dema- 
goguery  Uiat  ridicules  it  as  a  bad  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  yield  for  anytiiing  the 
Senator  wants. 

Mr.  ALLEN  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  oppor- 
timlty,  in  view  of  his  agreement  to  limit 
the  time  on  this  debate  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  would 
like  to  use  this  time  to  elicit  information 
from  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebrai>ka. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  think 
Uiat  It  Is  a  reasonable  as-sertion  to  say 
thai  this  amendment  would  cost  the 
Treasur>-  half  of  the  receipts  from  the 
estate  tax,  when  all  it  is  is  a  raise  from 
$60,000  to  $100,000  for  the  estate  tax  ex- 
emption, and  to  allow  farms  and  open 
areas  and  timberland  to  be  taxed  as  such. 
rather  than  a  potential  use  that  they 
might  be  put  to?  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  think  that  tliat  is  a  reason- 
able estimate? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  estimate  that  was 
placed  on  it  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  say  does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  think  that  the  estimate 


that  this  would  cost  the  Treasury  half 
of  Ih;  customary  receipts  from  the  estate 
tax  is  a  reasonable  statement? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  if  it  had  been 
amended  the  way  tiie  Senator  sought 
to  amend  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that 
the  use  of  estimates  with  regard  to  a  bill 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  sought 
to  modify  is  a  proper  estimate,  or  sliould 
the  estimate  be  based  on  tlie  modification 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thiiTk  the  estimate 
.•-hould  bD  on  that  basis. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  can  understand 
tliat  staff  would  feel  inclined  to  respond 
in  accordance  with  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  get  it  adopted  tonight, 
and  I  am  about  to  yield  back  my  time 
and  withdraw  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

I  do  think  that  the  Senator  has  offered 
a  sound  amendment.  He  was  ridiculed 
on  this  floor.  Cosponsors  withdrew,  or  at 
least  one  did.  and  I  think  because  it  was 
totally  misunderstood. 

It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  successful  people  should 
be  faced  with  this  tax.  It  was  never  in- 
tended for  that.  It  is  driving  the  families 
out  of  business,  and  it  is  increasing 
monopolv  and  the  concentration  of  power 
and  wealth. 

There  is  one  thing  that  Is  very  true 
in  the  tax  business:  If  someone  has 
already  made  his  pile,  it  is  easy  to  be 
for  a  higher  estate  tax  and  all  these 
other  things.  High  taxes  do  not  hurt 
the  rich,  because  they  can  find  ways 
and  means  to  split  the  burden  to  take 
care  of  it.  We  should  look  at  our  tax 
system  to  see  what  it  does  to  the  people 
who  are  coming  up.  who  have  great  abil- 
ity and  can  add  to  the  productiveness  of 
America  and  to  its  wealth. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  motion 
to  recorslder. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  In  justice 
to  myself  and  to  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  I 
tliink  I  should  make  a  point  or  two  of 
fair  warning. 

I  gave  the  revenue  estimates  on  that 
amendment  both  ways,  both  as  orig- 
inally proposed  and  as  to  wiiat  the  cost 
would  be  if  tiie  amendment  were  modi- 
fied as  suggested. 

The  fact  is  that  the  estate  tax  raises 
about  $5  billion.  A  reduction  of  the 
amount  raised  by  that  tax  of  $2.6  billion 
would  cut  that  in  half,  as  I  said.  If  the 
amendment  were  modified  downward,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  less  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senator  said 
that  the  deduction  does  not  help  as  much 
as  it  once  did  because  of  inflation,  of 
course  that  is  true.  He  failed  to  state 
that  in  1948.  during  the  period  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned,  Corgress  passed  a  law 
granting  a  marital  deduction  to  a  couple, 
so  tliat  for  a  married  couple  it  had  the 
effect  of  eliminating  half  of  the  estate 
from  taxation  and  made  a  great  deal 
of  difference,  drastically  reducing  the 
amount  of  money  raised  by  the  estate 
tax.  The  Senator  did  not  mention  that. 
Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  we  tax  based  on  how  much 
revenue  the  Government  needs.  We  tax 
ba.sed  on  the  needs  of  the  Government, 
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looking,  then,  to  see  how,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  taxing  body,  which  in  this 
case  would  be  Congress,  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  way  to  rai.se  the  funds. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
oini.  I  will  be  very  brief  at  this  hour,  but 
I  \>  as  interested  in  the  remarks  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  a 
tew  minutes  ago  characteii?ing  this  as  a 
•jood  bill. 

I  can  understand  the  pride  the  chair- 
iiian  of  one  of  our  major  committees 
would  have  in  a  bill  that  comes  out  of 
his  committee,  one  that  has  been  con- 
'-idered  for  some  days  in  the  committee. 
H'i  made  the  statement,  perhaps  joking- 
ly, that  there  had  been  no  increase  in  this 
bill  since  noon  today.  And  yet  I  wonder, 
.'<  \  ci  IS  from  now.  how  good  we  will  think 
a  bill  that  adds  $30  billion  to  the  deficit 
that  this  Government  faces  at  this  time. 

We  now  have  a  $500  billion  deficit.  We 
would  add  $30  billion.  It  has  been  sug- 
t;ested  that  instead  of  $52  billion,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  which  may  approximate  $100  bil- 
lion, when  the  new  programs  that  have 
even  been  mentioned  by  this  time  are 
added  to  what  the  President  has  recom- 
mended in  his  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  bad 
bill.  I  believe  it  is  a  bill  that  we  will  come 
to  regret.  I  believe  the  deductions  and 
the  rebates  that  tlie  people  are  going  to 
.set  under  this  bill  will  jae  taken  away 
from  them  in  the  marlietplace  in  the 
lorm  of  higher  prices  for  everything  they 
purchase.  I  believe  we  should  give  very 
serious  consideration  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  vote  for  this  measure. 

I  have  not  spoken  about  it  before  be- 
cause, looking  at  the  magnitude  of  it  and 
that  alone,  it  is  an  overreaction  to  the 
.serious  economic  condition  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

I  think  there  are  some  good  parts  of 
this  bill.  I  think  when  we  stimulate  the 
private  sector  it  is  a  very  fine  thing.  But 
these  rebates,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  go- 
ing to  cure  our  economic  situation,  and 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  bill,  and 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  ha\e  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  glad  to  defer  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  have  lost 
my  amendment. 

AMfcNUMtNr    NO.     17!> 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  uji  mv  amendment 
No.  179. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

llie  Senator  iioia  .Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
r)irers  amendment  No.  179:  In  lieu  of  the 
Inngimge  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
cunimUtee  substitute,  insert  the  rollowing: 
Sk(tton  1.  Short  TnxE;  table  of  contents. 

(a)  Short  Title — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975". 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Allen's  amendment  (No.  179'   in 
as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted  by   the   committee    substitute    insert. 
the  following: 
Section  1.  Short  Tiile;  T.^bie  of  Contents. 

(a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents. — 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  conlenls. 
See.  2.  Amendment  of  1954  Code. 

TITt  E    I HErUND    OP    1974    INDIVItUi'.L    INtilME 

T.\x:cs 

Sec.  101.  Refund  of  1974  inc'.r.ici-.ial  inc.->iue 
taxes. 

Se.".  10.?.  Refunds  disregarded  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs 
and  federally  assisted  programs. 

Tin.K    i:    -RfniTTioNS   in    i;;niviDV\L    income 

T.\XES 

&^ec.  201.  Increase  in  low  Incouie  allov.ar.ce. 
Sec.  202.  Increase  in  percent, 'yf  standard  de- 

ducilon. 
Sec.  203.  Credit  for  certain  eariied  income. 
Sec.  204.  Withholding  tax. 
Sec.  205.  Effective  dates. 

TITIE    III — C:-r.T.\7.N    (:H\K01-3    l<    BC.blNESS 

T.^x^s 
Sec.  .''.01.  Inciease  in  invent ineni  credit. 
Sec.  302.  Allowance     of     investment     credit 
where   construction   of   property 
will  take  more  than  2  years. 
Sec.  3').'?.  Increase    in    corporate    .stirtax    ex- 
emption. 
Sec.  304.  Effective  dates. 
Sec.  2.  Amendment  of  1954  Coui- . 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro, ided. 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provisions, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
TITLE  I— REFUND  OF  1974  INDIVIDU.^L 
INCOME  TAXES 

Sit.    lOI.RhFCND  C   lf)74   iNPIMl.l   M    I--:fOMr. 

Taxes. 

(a)  In  General. — Subchapter  B  of  cliapter 
C5  (relating  to  rules  of  special  application  In 
the  case  of  abatements,  credits,  and  refunds) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following^new  section : 

"Sec.  6428.  Refond   or    1974   I>  dividt.m    In- 
come Taxes. 

"la)  General  Rule. — Except  ns  ollierwlse 
provided  in  this  section,  each  individual  .shall 
be  treated  as  having  made  a  payment  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  his  first 
taxable  year  beginning  in  1974  in  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amoiuit  of  his 
liability  for  tax  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Minimum  Payment. — The  amount 
treated  as  paid  by  reason  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  tn.xpayer's  liability 
for  tax  for  his  first  taxable  year  beginning  in 
1974,  or 

"(2)  $100  ($50  in  the  case  of  a  maiiiod 
individtial  filing  a    separate  return). 

"(c)  Maximum  Payment. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  amount  treated  as 
paid  by  reason  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$200  ($100  In  the  case  of  a  married  individual 
filing  a  separate  return) . 

"(2)  Limitation  based  on  AD.usrEu  cross 
income. — The  excess  (If  any)  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  would  (but  for 
this  paragraph)  be  treated  ns  paid  by  rea-on 
of  this  section,  over 

"(B)  the  applicable  minlnuun  pnynieiii 
provided  by  subsection  (b) , 
shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  svich 
excess  as  the  adjusted  gross  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  in  excess  of  $20,000  bears  to 
$10,000.  In  the  case  of  a  married  individual 
filing  a  separate  return,  the  preceding  sen- 


tence -hall  be  applied  by  subsiitutinL' 
•*10,000'  for  -$20,000'  and  by  substituting 
■S5.000'  for  '.$10,000'. 

■(d)  Liability  for  tax — For  purposes  of 
tins  .section,  the  liability  for  tax  for  the  liv- 
able year  shall  be  the  sum  ol — 

"(1 )  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  ]  for  sucb 
year,  reduced  by  tlie  sum  of  the  credits  k!!ov.- 
aljle  inider — 

"(A)  section  3;3  (relating  to  loreign  xgx 
ciedii) , 

"(B)  sectiijii  37  (relating  to  retirement 
income  I . 

"(C)  sei.t)Oii  ;j8  (relating  to  invc.^imeui  in 
cei'iain  depreciable  property) . 

"(Di  section  40  (relating  io  expense.-,  of 
Work  incentive  programs) .  and 

■  (El  .'■ection  41  (relating  to  contributions 
to  caiuhdates  lor  public  office),   plu-- 

■■(2)  the  tux  on  amounts  described  m 
neciion  3102(c)  or  3202(0  which  are  re- 
qvnred  to  be  ■^hown  on  the  taxpayer's  return 
(^1   tiie  ciiapter  1   tax  for  the  taxable  year 

"(e)  D.\TE  Payment  Deemed  Made — Tlu 
payment  provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  made  on  whicliever  of  the  following 
dates  is  the  later: 

"(1)  The  date  prt--'ribed  by  law  (deter- 
mined vithout  extensions)  f>:r  filing  the 
rettun  of  tax  under  cliapter  1  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(2)  the  date  on  which  tlie  taxpayer  files 
his  return  of  tax  under  chapter  1  for  the 
taxable   year. 

"(f)  Joint  RF.it.'R.v. —  For  purpo'^es  of  this 
-eption.  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return  vnider 
section  6013  both  spouses  shall  be  tre:iTed 
as  one  i.ndividvial. 

"(g)  Marital  Status. — The  determination 
of  marital  status  shall  be  made  under  .sec- 
iioi!   143. 

"(h)  Ckp.T-MN  Pef.sons  Not  Em(;it;le. — This 
^f.:l:on  shall  not  apply  to  any  estate  or 
trus*.  nor  shall  i'  apply  to  any  nonreside-.u 
ii!;en  nidividtial   " 

(  ta)  No  Intere.st  on  Individual  Income  T.i.x 
Run  NDs  FOR  1974  Refunded  Within  60  Dws 
.^iTFR  Return  Is  Filed .^In  applying  section 
661 1'e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  &t 
1954  (relating  to  mcome  tax  refund  v.it!iin 
45  da.v--  after  return  is  filed)  in  the  case  of 
any  overpayment  of  tax  Impo.sed  by  subtitle 
A  ol  stub  Code  by  an  individual  (Other  than 
an  estate  or  trust  and  other  than  a  noriresi- 
deiit  alien  individual)  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  in  1974,  "60  days"  shall  be  siib- 
sti'uted  for  "45  days"  each  place  it  appear.^ 
in  '•tich  section  6611(e). 

(c)  Clerical  Amend.ment. — The  tabic  of 
stciions  for  such  subchapter  B  i^  amended 
by  addnit;  a'  the  end  thereof  the  following 
iie\\   uem: 

•Si<-.    tU'JH.    Reftuid    of    1974    individual    in- 
come taxes." 
S- !     ]i>J    Pi  fuNDS   Disregarded   in   ttie    .^."- 

^^INISTnATION      OF     FEDERAL     Pr<.i- 
GRAMS     AND     FFDERAILY     A&s:sjI;i 

Programs, 

Ai:\  ].,;.nient  considered  to  ha\e  bci:i 
made  by  any  individual  by  reason  of  seciio:i 
6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19j4 
shall  no"  hr  taken  into  account  as  income 
or  leceipts  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
eltgibiUty  of  .sttch  individual  or  any  other 
individual  lor  iDenefits  or  assistance,  or  the 
amount  or  extent  of  benefits  or  assistance, 
under  any  Federal  program  or  under  any 
State  or  Icx-al  program  financed  in  whole  or 
m  part  with  Federal  funds. 
TITLE    11^ REDUCTIONS    IN    INDIVIDUAL 

INCOME  TAXES 
.Sic.  201     Tnirease    in    Low    Income   Allow- 
ance. 

(a)  In  General. — Subsection  (c)  of  .section 
141  (relating  to  low  Income  allowance)  if- 
amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 
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~ic)  Low  lNCi>MS  Allowance. — Tl:e  low 
liicomo  ailowance  Is — ■ 

•ill  52.500  In  the  rase  of — 

•  (A»  a  Joint  return  under  seciicm  C013,  or 

"(B)  »  surviving  spovise  (as  defined  In 
••so:  mil  2i  a)  i . 

■■|2)  J1.90O  l:i  'he  c;i^e  of  an  Individual 
iKlio  is  i:ot  nuirned  aid  v  i.o  ;s  ret  a.  surviving 
^pou'.e  ( as  t;o  det'iiied  i .  or 

■■f3t  (1^50  In  tije  case  of  a  married  indt- 
vld'.inl   tiling   a   separite   return  " 

lb)  CHANCE  IN  Filing  REtjuiRtMENTs  To 
RtFi-tcT  iNCRtASr:  IN  Low  Income  Allow- 
ance.— So  mucii  of  paragrapii  1 1 )  of  section 
fi012..i)  (relating  lo  persons  required  to 
make  returns  of  Income  i  a.s  precedes  stib- 
paragrapli  iCi  ti:ereof  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"i1mA(  Every  ;:;dividua;  having  fur  the 
taxable  year  a  »ross  income  of  $7o'i  or  more, 
except,  that  a  return  shall  not  be  required  of 
an  individual  lotiier  than  an  liiduidual  re- 
ferred to  in  section  142'  bi  i  — 

"ill  who  is  not  married  (determined  by 
applying  sectloai  143).  Is  not  a  surviving 
spouse  la^  defined  in  .section  2(a) ).  and  for 
the  taxable  yeiir  ha.s  a  gross  income  of  less 
than  $2,650. 

"(11)  who  is  a  surviving  spouse  (as  so  de- 
fined) and  for  the  taxable  year  iuis  a  gross 
mconie   of  Ics-s   than   ■>3.250.   or 

'■(lu)  *lio  IS  entitled  to  make  a  juin:  re- 
turn under  section  6013  and  wliose  gross 
income,  uhe::  combined  with  the  gross  In- 
come of  his  spouoe.  IS.  for  tiie  taxable  year. 
lesti  tl^.au  i4.000  bt"^  only  if  such  Individual 
and  hic>  spouse,  ut  liie  close  cf  the  taxable 
year,  had  the  same  hoii.'iehold  as  tiieir  home. 
Clause  (Ui)  shall  not  apply  If  fur  the  taxable 
jear  such  spouse  makes  a  .separate  return  or 
any  o'her  taxpayer  i.s  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion for  such  spoiii^-  under  sec'.iun  151  le). 

"tB)  The  amjiuit  speoined  In  dative  (i)  or 
(ti)  of  subparag.--aph  {A)  shall  be  increa-sed 
by  i750  in  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled 
to  an  additional  personal  exemption  under 
section  151ic)»l).  and  the  amount  specified 
In  clau^  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (.■\)  shall  be 
increased  by  $750  for  each  additional  per- 
sonal exemption  to  which  the  individual  or 
his  spouse  13  entitled  under  section  151(c);". 

Sec.    '202.     IMCBCASE    in    PtactNTAOL    Sr.^NDARD 

Deooction. 

(a)  Increase. — Subsection  (b)  of  .section 
141  (relating  to  percentage  .standard  deduc- 
tion)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lb)  Peecektace  Standaro  Deduction. — 
The  percentage  .-•.andaxd  deduction  is  an 
amount  equal  to  IfcJ  percent  of  adju.sied  gros.s 
Income  but  not  to  exceed— 

"( 1 )  $3,000  !n  the  case  of— 

'■(.\>   a  Join:  re'urn  under  section  6013,  or 

"(B)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)  >. 

'•  1 2 1  ?2,500  in  'he  case  of  an  individual  who 
is  not  married  and  who  is  not  a  surviving 
spouse  (  as  so  defined  i .  or 

"(3)  Jil.500  in  liie  case  of  a  m:irried  Indi- 
vidual  fling  a  sepA.'ate  return. '" 

(b)  Cdxeorminc  .^^IENDMENT — Subpara- 
graph (II)  of  section  3402,  m)(l)  (relating 
to  withholding  allowances  based  on  itemized 
deductions)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  (1) 
16  jjercent  of  his  estimated  wages,  or  ill) 
$3,000  ($3  500  In  the  rase  of  an  individual 
•*ho  is  not  married  i  within  the  meaning  of 
sect.on  143)  and  who  l.s  not  a  survivmg 
.ipoiise  ( as  (leCaed  in  section  2(ai)  )." 
Sec.  203.  CuEDrr  for  Ce«tain  Earned  Income. 

( M  I  Allowance  or  Credit  — Subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  42  a5  section  43  and 
by  lt:;iertlng  after  scMon  41  the  following 
new  section: 
•  Srr   42.  Ea«ksd  Income  Cr.EDrr. 

■■(  a)  Allowanc«  ow  Cbedit. — In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  there  "^hall   b«  allo.'.cd  as  a 


credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  ciiap- 
ter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  ecjual  to 
5  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  earned 
Income  for  the  taxable  year. 

"ibi  .\p.jusTED  Earned  Incomt — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "adjusted 
earned  income'  m.eans — 

"(I)  .'^o  much  of  the  Individuals  earned 
income  for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not  ex- 
ceed $4,000,  reduced  by 

"(2)  two  times  the  cxces."?  over  $4,000  of 
the  grenter  of — 

(A)  the  taxpayt-T's  adjusted  gross  Income 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  the  ta.xpayers  etuned  income  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(c)   Earned  Intilme  Defined  — 

"(1)  In  ceneeai  — For  purpo.'^es  of  tills 
section,  the  term    earned   income'   means — 

"(A)  wage:^.  salaries,  tip-,  and  other  em- 
ployee compensation,  pltis 

"(B)  the  amount  of  taxpayer's  net  earn- 
li.;;;^  from  self-empl'/yment  for  the  taxable 
year  f  vlthin  the  meaning  of  .section  1402 
( a )  ) . 

"(2)  Si'EciAL  EVLKs  — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1)  — 

"(Ai  except  as  provided  In  subp.iragraph 
(Bi .  any  amount  shall  be  taken  into  account 
only  if  .-lUch  amount  is  Includible  in  the  gross 
income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year, 

"(B)  tlie  earned  income  of  an  Individual 
shall  be  computed  without  regard  to  any 
community  property  laws. 

"iCi  no  timount  received  a.s  a  pcnslcn  or 
annuity  .shall  be  taken  Into  account, 

"(D)  comi)ensatlon  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  I  A]  for  services  performed  by  an  Indlvid- 
\ial  In  the  employ  of  his  spouse,  father, 
mother,  son.  or  daughter  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  -section  3121(b)(3))  shall  be  taken 
into  account  only  If  fiuch  compensation  con- 
st!'utes  wages  (as  defined  In  section  3121  (a) ) 
.md  o'liy  if  such  wages  are  evidenced  by  a 
receipt  required  to  be  furnished  under  sec- 
tion GOSll^a)  (relating  to  receipt.s  for  em- 
ployees). 

■■iE)  in  the  case  of  nn  individual  who  haa 
not  attained  the  age  of  18  years  by  the  close 
of  his  ta.xable  year — 

"(1)  compen.sation  described  in  p.iragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  be  taken  Into  account  only  If 
sucli  compensation  Is  evidenced  by  a  receipt 
required  to  be  furnished  under  .-ection  6051 
(a) .  and 

■•(11)  earnings  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  shall  be  taken  into  accotuit  only  if  such 
individual  has  .■-elf-empIoymcnt  Income  for 
the  taxable  year  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1402(b)  1 ,  ar.d 

"(F)   no  amount  to  which  section  871  (,n) 


applies  (relating  to  Income  of  nonresident 
alien  individuals  not  connected  with  United 
States  biLilness)  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

"(d)     REQtJIREMENT    OF    JoiNT    RETfRN. — In 

the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is  married 
(within  the  meaning  of  .section  143  (.  this 
section  shall  apply  only  If  a  Joint  return  is 
filed  for  thhe  taxable  year  under  section  6013. 

"(e)  Taxable  Year  Mu.st  Be  Full  Taxable 
■Vear. — Except  In  the  ca.se  of  a  taxable  year 
closed  by  reason  of  the  death  of  a  taxpayer, 
no  credit  shall  be  allownble  under  this  sec- 
tion In  the  case  of  a  taxable  ye:\r  covering  a 
period  cf  less  than  12  mnnth.s." 

(b»  Refund  To  Be  Made  W'HiitE  Credit  Ex- 
ceeds LiABiLiTV  FOR  Tax  ^Ssction  6401  (b> 
(relating  to  excessive  credits)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  In.sertlng  ",  42  (relating  to  earned 
income  credit)."  before  "and  667(b)":  and 

(2i  by  striking  out  "and  39"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ".  39.  and  42  ". 

(c)    Cleri".al    Amendment. — Tlie    table    of 
.sections  for  such  subpart  A  Is  amended  by 
.striking  out  the  last  Item  and  In.sertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  42.  Earned  Income  credit. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 
Sec.  2(")4.  Withholding  Tax. 

(a  I     RF.QflSEMENT   OF    WlTHH."«LDlNG. — Sub- 

section  (a)  of  section  3402  (relating  to  in- 
come tax  collected  at  source)  Ls  amended  to 
read  a.s  follows: 

"(ai    Requirlmint  of   Withholding. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  thi.=  section,  every  employer  mak- 
ing payment  of  wages  sha'.l  deduct  and  with- 
hold upt>n  such  wages  a  tax  determined  in 
accordance  with — 

"(At  In  the  case  of  wages  paid  on  the  basis 
of  nil  annual  payroll  period,  the  table  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (2) ,  or 

■'(B)  in  the  ca>e  of  wages  puiJ  o:i  the 
basis  of  other  payroll  periods,  tables  pre- 
scribed b.,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
In  the  tables  prescribed  under  subparagraph 
(B),  the  amounts  set  forth  as  tiie  amount 
of  wages  and  the  amount  of  Income  taxes  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  table  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (2).  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "the  amount  of  wages'  means  the 
amount  by  which  the  wages  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  withholding  exemptions  claimed,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  amount  of  one  such  exemp- 
tion as  shown  in  the  table  In  subsection 
(b)(1). 

"{2)   ANNI  AL  HAVr.ijIL  rERlOD. — 

•t  A)  Single  Person — Including  Head  of 
Household: 


"If  the  amotmt  of  wages  Is:  The  amount  cf  income  tax  to  be  wrhheld 

shall  be : 

Not   over   «3.000 0. 

Over  $3  000  but  not  over  $4  500 33 -^^  of  excess  over  $3,000. 

Over  $4,500  but  not  over  $7.500 $495  plus  21'.   of  excess  over  $4,500. 

Over  *7  500  but  not  over  $10.500.. $1,125  plus  26"  of  excess  over  $7,500. 

Over  $10,500  but  not  over  $14,000 $l.i)05  plus  21      of  excess  over  $10,500. 

Over  $14000  but  not  over  $15.200 $2,640  plus  28';  of  excess  over  $14,000. 

Over  $15,200  but  not  over  $18.000.-. $2,976  plus  30'^  of  excess  over  $15,200. 

Over  $18.000 $3,816  plus  35' '  of  excess  over  $18,000. 

"(B)    Married  Person:  The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be   withheld 

"If  the  amount  of  v. ages  Is:  shall  be: 

Not  over  $2.450 -  0. 

Over  $2,450  but  not  over  $5.460 16'     of  excess  o-ver  .$2,450. 

Over  $5,450  but  not  over  $9,250. $480  plus  20      of  e.xcess  over  .i5,450. 

Over  $9,250  but  not  over  $12.230 J1.240  plus  21-   of  excess  over  $9,250, 

Over  $12,250  b'.it  not  over  $14.750 $1,870  plus  15';   of  e.xcess  over  $12,250. 

Over  $14,750  but  not  over  $20,950 $2,245  plus  26      of  excess  over  $14,750. 

Over  $20  950  but  not  over  $25,650 $3,857  plus  30  t   of  excess  over  $20,950. 

Over  $25  650           $5,267  plus  36  -  of  exce.ss  over  $25,660. " 


(1))  Conforming  Amendment — .Section 
3403(c)(6)  (relating  to  wage  bracket  with- 
holding) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "table 
7  contained  In  subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting 

in    lieu    thereof   "the    table   for   an    annual 


pavroll   period   set   forth   In   sttbaectlon    (a) 

(2)-', 

Sec.  205.  ErrzmvK  Dates. 

(a)     Fob   Sections   201    and   203(&). — Th« 
.iniciifin-.tiUs    made    by    .scctlotLs    201     and 
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202(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  jeuia  ending 
after  December  31,  1974.  Such  amendments 
shall  cease  to  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31,  1975. 

(b)  Fob  Section  203. — The  amendments 
made  by  section  2U3  shall  apply  to  taxable 
ye.irs  beginning  after  December  31,  1974.  and 
be:ai-e  January  1,  1976. 

(C)  For  Sections  202(b)  and  204. — The 
aintnci.nents  made  by  sections  202(b)  and 
2u4  shall  apply  to  wages  paid  after  April  30, 
l.-W'i.  and  before  January  1,  1976. 

MILE   III— CERTAIN   CHANGES   IK 
business  taxes 
Sec.  301.  Increase  in  Investment  Credit. 

(a)  Increase  of  Investmeni  Credit  to  10 
Pekclnt.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(a) 
(detenniuLng  the  amount  of  the  investment 
credit)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)    General  RULE. — 

"(A)  10-percent  credii. — Except  as  pro- 
vided in  bubpaiagrapli  (B) .  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  quiOi- 
fied  investment  (as  determined  under  sub- 
fiectioiis   (c)    and   (d)). 

"(B)  7-PtRCENT  cREDrr.— In  tlie  case  of 
property — 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer before  January  22,  1975,  or 

••(11)  which  Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  be- 
fore January  22,  1975, 

the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section 
38  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to  7 
percent  of  the  qualified  Investment  (as  de- 
tiued  in  ssvibsection  (c) )  . 

"(C)  TRANS^^o^•.AI.  rule.— In  the  case  of 
property — 

"(i)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  begun  by  the  taxpayer 
before  January  22,  1975.  and 

"(11)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  January  21,  1975.  y 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  to  the  property 
to  the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the  basl3 
which  is  properly  attributable  to  construc- 
tion, reconsti-uction,  or  erection  before 
January  22, 1975,  and  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
apply  vo  buch  property  to  the  extent  of  that 
portion  of  the  basis  whicli  Is  properly  at- 
irlbut<'.ble  to  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  alter  January  21,  1975." 

^b)    PVBLIC  UriLITT   Phoptrty. — 

( 1 )  Determination  of  qualified  invest- 
ment.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  46 
(c)  (3)  (relating  to  determination  of  qualified 
Investment  in  the  case  of  public  utility 
property)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  To  the  extent  that  subsection  (a)  (1) 
(B)  applies  to  property  which  is  public  'util- 
ity property,  the  amount  of  the  qualified  In- 
vestment shall  be  4,/ 7  of  the  amotint  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  ( 1 )  .•' 

(2)  INCREASE    IN    50-PERCENT    LIM^r.^TION. 

Section  46(a)  (relating  to  determination  of 
amount  of  credit)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(8)  Alternative  LiMrrATi'^;-  in  thf  case 
or  certain  otilittes. — 

"(A)  l.v  GBNEKAL. — If,  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  1974  and  before  1981,  the 
amount  of  the  qualified  investment  of  the 
taxpayer  which  Is  attributable  to  public 
utility  property  Is  25  percent  or  more  of  his 
ag>;re);ate  qualified  Investment,  then  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  aut>- 
section  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  for 
50  percent,  his  applicable  percentage  for  stich 
year. 

"(B)  Appucaele  PERCENTAGE. — The  appli- 
cable percentage  of  any  ta-xpayer  for  any 
taxable  year  Is — 

"(1)  50  percent,  plus 

"(ll)  that  proportion  of  the  tentative  per- 
centage for  the  taxable  year  which  the  tax- 
payer's nmount  of  qualified  tn'veBtment  'which 


is  public  utility  property  bears  to  his  aggro- 
gate  qualified  investment. 
If  the  proportion  referred  to  In  clauf^e  (!i) 
is  75  percent  or  more,  tlie  applicable  per- 
centage of  the  ttutpayer  for  the  year  shall 
be  50  percent  plus  the  t-entative  percentage 
for  such  year. 

"(C)  Tentative  percentage. — For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (B),  the  tentative 
percentage  shall  be  determined  under  the 
following  table: 


//  the  taxable  year 
begins  In: 

1975  or  1976 

1977  .  . 

The  tentatire 
percentagp  is: 

60 

40 

1978  _  

30 

1979  

20 

1980  

10 

■'(D)  Public  Utilitv  Property  Defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'public  utility  property*  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  the  fir-st  fcn'^nce  of 
stibsection  (c)  (3)  (B)," 

(c)  Cap  on  the  Increase  in  Investment 
Credit  Benefits  for  Public  Uxiltties  Which 
May  Result  From  Increasing  Investment 
Credit  to  10  Percent. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  amount  of  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  38  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  any  taxpayer  which  Is  a 
public  utility  for  the  taxable  years  shall  not 
exceed  by  more  than  JIOO.OOO.OOO  the  amount 
of  such  credit  which  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  such  taxpayer  for  such  year  but  for 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection"?  (a) 
and  (b)(1)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Credit  in  excess  of  cap  mat  be  c.\''RirD 
only  to  taxable  years  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies. — For  ptirposes  of  section  46 
(b)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  carrybaclt  and  carryover  of  un- 
used credits) ,  the  excess  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  allowable  as  a  credit  under  section 
38  of  such  Code  for  any  taxable  year  over 
the  amount  which  Is  allowable  under  such 
section  after  the  application  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  shall  be  treated  as  an  excess  described 
in  such  section  46(b)  (1),  but 

(B)  shall  be  an  Investment  credit  carry- 
back and  an  Investment  credit  carryover  only 
to  taxable  years  to  which  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  applies. 

(3)  Controlled  group  of  corporations. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  persons  who 
are  members  of  the  same  controlled  group  of 
corporations  shall  be  treated  as  one  taxpayer. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  .sentence,  the 
term  "controlled  group  of  corporations"  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
lS63(a). 

(4)  Public  utility  definiehj. — ^For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  "public  utility" 
means  a  taxpayer  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
qualified  Investment  of  which  for  the  taxable 
year  consists  of  public  utility  property  within 
the  meaning  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
46(c)(3)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

(d)  Increases  From  $50,000  to  $75,000  of 
Dollar  Limit atiom  on  Used  Property. — Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  48(c)  (relating  to  dollar 
limitation  In  case  of  used  section  38  prop- 
erty) is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$50,000"  each  place  U 
appears  and  inserting  lu  lieu  thereof 
"76,000",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  And  inscit- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "S37,500". 

Sec.  302.  Allowance  of  Investmlnt  CRtnrr 

Where  Construction   of   rRorERrY*  Will 

Take  More  Than  2  Years. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  40  (relating 
to  amount  of  credit)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f),  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)    QuAiiFiFD  Pnocitrss  Etpenditurfs. — 


'ill  In  gkneeal. — 111  the  cahe  of  any  tax- 
payer who  has  made  an  election  under  parn- 
praph  (8),  the  amcvint  of  his  qualified  'u- 
vestment  for  the  taxable  year  i  determined 
under  subsection  (c)  without  reawd  to  thi.s 
subsection)  shall  be  lncret>.''ed  bv  an  amouir. 
equal  to  hjs  aggreeR[,e  qualified  progre>s 
expenditures  for  the  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  progress  expenditure  property. 

•'(2)    PRoc.f.E.'.^s   EXPENDrrtrr.r   PKOPrr.TY    rr- 

II. NED. — 

"(A)  IM  GENEKAi.. — For  purposes  of  thi.- 
subsectioii,  the  term  'progresB  expendlttire 
piopeny'  menns  anv  property  which  Is  being 
constructed  by  or  for  the  taxpayer  .uid 
whtch^ 

"il)  hds  a  iiorinal  con^tructlMi  per'nd  of 
two  yeai-s  or  mor«.  and 

■■(11)  It  is  reasona'ole  to  believe  wiil  be 
new  section  38  property  having  a  useful  life 
of  7  years  or  more  In  the  hands  of  the  tax- 
payer when  it  i.=  placed  In  service. 
Clause  (i)  ar.d  (11)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shpll  be  applied  on  the  basis  of  fac*.T 
l-.nown  at  th"  close  of  the  taxable  year  of 
the  taxpayer  In  which  construction  begins 
(or.  If  later,  r.t  the  cIo.se  of  the  first  t.^xablo 
year  to  which  an  clectlcn  under  this  ."i'.ib- 
sectloM  applies) . 

"(B)  Normal  coNsrr.LciioN  PEiiiou.— For 
purpo.s£s  of  Eubparaj^raph  (A),  the  tcrni 
'normal  con.strvtctlon  period'  means  the  pe- 
riod reasonub'y  expected  to  be  requiied  fir 
the  construction  of  the  property — 

"(1)  beginning  with  the  date  on  wliitli 
physical  work  on  the  construction  bt-iiiiis 
(or,  If  later,  the  fir.^t  day  of  the  firs'v  tax- 
K')Ie  year  to  which  an  election  under  ihi'5 
.subsection  applies) ,  and 

"(11)  ending  on  the  dute  on  which  it  is 
expected  that  the  property  will  be  available 
for  placing  in  service. 

"(3)     Ql-ALtFIED    PROGRiSS    E.XPl  NDIXUEES    DE- 

li.vKD. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(Aj  Sllf-constructed  property. — 111  the 
lase  of  any  &elf-construct«d  property,  the 
term  ■mialified  progress  expenditures'  uieai.s 
Uie  amount  which,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part, is  properly  chsu-geable  (during  bucli 
taxable  year)  to  capi*:il  accoinit  wi'li  rt- 
s^iect  to  such  property. 

"(B)  NoN-EELF-coNSTT.rcTEU  r!toFri;rv .- 1  1 
llie  case  of  non-self-constructed  propcrt\ . 
the  term  'qualified  progress  expenditures' 
means  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  paid  during  the  ta;.;r;b!p 
year  to  another  perKon  for  the  constructnii 
of  such  property,  or 

"(11)  tlie  amount  which  represents  thai 
proportion  of  the  overall  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer of  the  construction  by  such  other  pei^- 
son  which  I.'s  properly  attributable  to  that 
portion  of  such  construction  which  Is  com- 
pleted during  such  ta-^cable  year. 

"(4)  Special  rules  for  APPLYitCG  PAR'.t  km'ii 
(31. — For  purposes  of  paracrsiph  (3)  — 

'■(A)  CoJiPONErrr  parts,  etc — Proper' v 
which  Is  to  be  a  component  part  of,  or  is 
otherwise  to  be  Included  in,  any  progre-^.s 
expenditure  proper:-  "h^M  he  taken  into 
account — 

"(1)  at  a  time  not  earlier  tha;!  the  iiu;e  f.; 
>.'. hich  It  becomes  Irrevocably  devoted  to  vim» 
h!  the  progress  exptndlfare  property,  and 

"(ii)  as  if  Cal  the  time  referred  to  in  clau,-*- 
(1))  the  taxpayer  had  expended  an  amouu'. 
equal  to  that  portion  of  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer of  such  component  or  other  property 
wliicU,  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  in  prop- 
erly chargeable  (duriiig  such  taxable  yean 
to  capital  account  wiLh  respect  to  suc:i 
propertv. 

"(B)  Clktain  borrowings  lisxeuardid. — 
Any  amount  borrowed  directly  or  lndlre<  t!' 
by  the  taxpayer  from  the  person  construct- 
ing the  property  for  him  shall  not  be  treated 
as  an  amottiit  exp''^tded  for  such  oonstnic- 
tlon. 

"(C)    CtRTAIN'     T-N-TsFD     ETPrNDn  CUES     C\H- 
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RiEO  OVER — In  the  case  of  nou-i>eli-con- 
-structed  property.  If  for  the  taxable  real' — 
••(1)  the  amount  under  clause  (i)  of  prtrn- 
^raph  (3)(B)  exceeds  the  amount  under 
1  lause  (li)  of  paragraph  (3)(Bi,  theu  the 
.1  mount  of  such  excesb  .shall  be  taken  into 
account  under  such  c!a'.r-e   (i)   :or  the  suc- 

•  eeding  taxable  year,  or 

"(il)  the  amount  uncle- (lii-f  liu  o:  p.i.i- 
uraph  i3)(B)  exceeds  the  amount  under 
clause  (i)  of  paragirap'i  taxBi.  Mh-h  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  token  nito 
account  under  such  claii.^e  (lii  Jor  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year. 

"(D)  Determination  of  p?  rl  iNfACK  of 
ri>MpixTioN. — In  the  ca.se  oi  Mon-.self-con- 
-ii-ncteU  property,  the  deiern  iuatioti  \mder 
paragraph  (iiHBiiiii  of  the  pioportion  of 
the  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  ']ie  r<in- 
s'ruclion  oi  any  property  which  :s  properly 
attributable  to  coustructum  coaipleted  riur- 
iiig  any  taxable  year  shall  be  made,  luider 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secieli.ij  or 
hii;  delegate,  on  the  basis  t>i  en{;i'ieerliig  or 
;.i-,^hitectural  e'-Mniates  or  on  t'.e  basis  oi 
co.st  accoxmting  recoid.s  Uales.?  The  trtxpayer 
ostabhshes  otherwise  by  clenr  in  d  convinc- 
ii  g  evidence,  the  c<>n.-.ttr.ctitiM  shall  l)e 
fieenied   to   be   completed  not  more  rapidly 

•  han  ratably  over  the  nortnal  const  ruction 
poi-iod. 

"(E)    N'l  riVM-una  fno^-m -s  >  \i'i  Nijin-Rt., 

roB     CFRT.MN     PRIOR     PERIODS.  — lU    IhC    COM    Ol 

r>ny  property,  no  qualified  progress  expendi- 
tures shall  be  t.iken  Into  accovuit  under 
this  subsection  for  any  period  before  Janu- 
ary 22.  1975  (or.  if  later  before  the  first  day 
of  the  first  taxable  ^cr-.r  to  which  n'.i  elec- 
tion under  this  .-ubsection  .ippUes) 
■■<F)    No  gtAHFirn   proorjss  exp;  N'oIi  1'RF-> 

fOK    PROpiRTY    ri>R    VF-iR    IT    IS   PLACID   IN   StRV- 

jcr.  FTC. — In  the  case  ol  any  prc^perty.  no 
q'.ialitied  progress  expenditures  .shall  be 
taken  into  account  under  this  subsection 
for  the  earlier  of — 

"(1)  the  ta.y.ible  year  in  .ihicii  tie  property 
Is  placed  in  service,  or 

"fit)    the  first   taxable  year  for  nhich  re- 
cppture   Is  required   under  sectic'i   47(D>(3l 
■•.  Uh  respect  to  such  properly, 
cv  for  any  taxable  yenr  thereafter. 

"(5)  OriiEP.  DEnNnio.N> — For  puijKises  of 
this  subsection — 

"(A»        SF.LF-CO.N'STRL(.rtO       PROr'IK !  V    -  Thc 

term  '.-.elf -constructed  property'  means  prop- 
erty more  than  half  of  the  coustruotlon 
e>cpendiiures  lor  which  it  is  ieti.sonable  to 
beheve  will  be  made  diiettly  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

*|B)      NoN-5ELr-CONSTBUC*rF£»     PflOPERTV. 

The  term  "non-self-constructed  property" 
n;fcans  property  which  ic  not  self -constructed 
property. 

"(C)  CoNSTRCCTioN,  rrc. —  Ihe  term  'con- 
s'ruction'  includes  reconstruction  and  erec- 
tion, and  the  term  'cotistnicieti'  include-' 
reconstructed  and  erected. 

"(D)  Only  constrlxtion  or  SECctOM  as 
TRopERTV  TO  BE  TAKEN  iXTo  ACCOUNT. — Con- 
struction shall  be  taken  Into  account  only 
if.  for  purposes  of  thw  stibpart  expenditures 
riierefor  are  pro"erIy  chargeable  to  cap»t.i'. 
account  with  respect  to  t!ie  proper".'. 

"(6 1  Elfction — An  election  iiiider  this 
subsection  may  be  made  at  such  time  and 
ui  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulatioi.-  prescnbe.  Sucli 
an  election  shall  apply  to  the  taxable  year 
K>r  V  hich  made  and  to  all  subsequent  tax- 
able rears  Such  an  election  once  made,  rnav 
not  be  revoked  except  with  tiie  toii.seiit  of 
the  .Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(7 1  Transitio.n \i.  RITES. — T'.f  qualified 
Investment  taken  into  account  ui.der  this 
.-.ubsection  tor  any  taxable  year  beginning 
betore  January  I.  1980,  wuh  respect  to  any 
property  shall  be  ( in  lieu  of  the  f '.ill  aiuouni  j 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A(  the  applicable  percentage  oi  the  full 
amount  determined  under  the  follo^'ing 
i.i'iie: 


"For  a  taxable  yewr  "Hie  applicable 

beginning  in:  percentage  Is: 

1974  or  1975 20 

1976   40 

1977 f\x) 

1978 80 

1979 100: 

pill. 

"iB)  in  the  ia.se  of  any  property  to  which 
thts  subsection  applied  for  one  or  more  pre- 
ceding laxabie  year  .  L'O  percen*  t'f  the  i'vill 
amount  lor  each  siu  ii  preceding  taNu:>le 
year. 

Forpuipitecs  Oi  this  parajiraph.  tlie  leiin  'full 
amouni'.  when  used  with  reaped  to  any  prop- 
erty for  any  taxable  year,  means  the  aniouut 
of  the  qualifitd  iin  e.^tment  for  such  proper' '■ 
for  such  year  deiernuned  uiicler  this  sui)- 
sei  .lull  with.jMt  reuard  to  th.a  par.igraph." 

!  I^  I   CONHJR.vUNU  A.MtND.Ml-  ?;  1  s.  -  - 

•  1  I    .\MtNUMI  .N"r  C'F  -si  CTION  4B(C  )  . — SCCtiOll 

4oi.)  (relating  to  qualified  investment)  is 
anuTided  by  acidius  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foliowmt;  new  paragriph : 

"(4)  Coordination  wmi  stlskc  now  (d>. — 
'Hie  amount  vhich  wi.uld  (but  for  this  par- 
a;^raph)  be  treated  as  qualified  invi".inient 
under  tills  sul)sectioa  with  re.-.pecc  to  any 
property  shall  be  leduced  (but  not  below 
zero  I  by  any  amount  treated  'oy  tlie  tax- 
payer or  a  predecc.3f->r  ot  tlie  taxpayer  (or. 
in  the  ci'ae  of  a  sale  and  leaseback  de.si  ribed 
lu  .secLion  47(a)  (3)  (C».  by  the  lessee)  as 
qualified  investment  with  respect  to  such 
property  under  sub.section  (d).  to  the  extent 
the  amouni  .so  treated  has  not  been  required 
to  be  recaptured  by  reason  oi  section  47 
(a)  (3i." 

I'.,il      A.VlEND.\iLNr     or     .SFClIO.V      46(a)(1).-- 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(R)  (as  in  effect 
without  the  amendment  made  by  section 
aoiiai)  is  amended  by  .-.triklng  out  "(its 
defined  in  subsection  ici  )"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(as  determined  uinler  .-tib- 
scciion  (c)  and  (di  ) ". 

I.J)  DispOsirioN,  ;  re. — 

lA)  Subsection  (a)  of  .section  47  (relating 
to  certain  dispositions,  etc..  of  section  38 
propertv )  Is  amended  by  redesignating  par- 
agraph (3)  ;iri  paragraph  (4)  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  pa.-.ib.'aph  (i;^  the  following  uev. 
paragtapli: 

"(:J)    Propfrtv  Ci  \srA  lO  ra    piotRESS  es- 

rLNUIllift  I'Rol'LRrV. — 

'  (A)  In  tENERAi. — Il  during  any  taxable 
\e8r  Huv  property  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining qualified  In.estment  under  sec- 
tion 46(d)  coases  (by  reason  of  .sale  or  other 
disposition,  ciuicellution  or  abandonment  of 
contract,  or  otherwise)  to  be.  with  respect 
to  the  taxpayer,  prdperiy  v  inch,  wiien 
placed  ill  service.  Will  be  new  section  3H 
propertv,  then  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
such  laxabie  year  shall  be  fucrea:sed  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  decrease  in 
tiie  credits  allowed  under  section  P>a  for  all 
prior  taxable  >e:i;s  which  would  have  re- 
sulted solely  from  reducing  to  zero  the 
fiualiticd  Inve-tmeui  taken  into  account 
with  respect  to  such  property 

"I Hi  Certain  excfss  cREoir  rfcapiured. — 
Anv  amount  which  would  have  been  applied 
as  a  reduction  of  the  qualihed  inves'ment  In 
property  by  rea-^on  oi  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
lion  46(c)  but  for  the  lact  that  a  re<luction 
under  such  paragraph  cannot  reduce  quali- 
fied Investment  below  /ero  shall  be  treated 
as  an  amount  required  to  be  recaptured  tin- 
der subparaeraph  (A)  for  tlie  taxable  year 
in  whicii  the  propertc   is  placed  in  service. 

"(C)  Certain  sales  and  l>asi backs. — Un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Se'relary 
or  his  delegate,  a  sale  bv.  r.i;d  lea.seback  to.  a 
♦  aypayer  wlm.  v  hen  the  property  is  placed 
in  service,  will  be  a  lessee  to  whom  section 
48id)  f\pplies  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  ce-^sa- 
tlon  described  in  subparagraph  (\)  to  the 
extent  that  the  qualified  iuvestnient  which 
will  be  passed  through  to  the  lt-s.see  under 
scvion  48(d)    v.i'li  retpc(  t  to  such  pi-'iperiy 


does  not  exceed  the  qualified  progress  ex- 
penditures properly  taken  into  account  by 
the  leasee  with  respect  to  such  property. 

"(D)  Coordination  WITH  PARAGRAPH  d'.— 
If  after  property  is  placed  in  service,  there  is 
a  disposition  or  other  cessation  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  parapraph  (1)  .-hall  be  op- 
plied  IS  il  any  credit  which  wa.«  allowable  by 
reason  of  seciion  46(di  and  which  has  not 
been  required  to  be  recaptured  before  such 
cessation  were  allowable  lor  the  taxai)!>-  \e!ir 
tliH  proijerfy  v.  as  placed  in  ser\ire.' 

ict    Cle.'tii.al  A:>ii  ndments. — 

111  Parnarnph  (4)  of  section  47^al  lasre- 
oe-i'4aated  by  subsection  (b)i:j)(AI  of  this 
nec'iiin)  !>-■  amended  by  strikini,'  out  "para- 
jraph  (1)"  and  in.<-ertlng  in  lien  thereof 
"paraitrp.ph  (1)  or  (;t)". 

(■2)  Paragraphs  (5)  and  (fi)iB)  of  .section 
4Tia)  are  each  amended  by  striking  o\tt 
•■p<iragraph  ( J)  "  and  tii'^ertin-  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph   (4)". 

(3)  Parai,raph.s  (I)  and  (2)  of  .section 
48(d)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"sect(oa  4Gidi(l)"  and  ir-^eiting  iii  llf\i 
thereof  ".section  46(e)(1)". 

I  I)    Subsection     (f)     of     s.-,  >  ion     508     i~ 
amended  by  striking  otit  ".section  40id)"  and 
in-.eri.ing   in  lieu  thereof   "section  4G(e)  " 
Se"   :10.J.  Increase  in  i'f;rpuraie  surtix  e\eui]j- 
tiou. 

...I  GtNr.RAL  Rile. — Section  11(d)  (re- 
lating to  surtax  exemption)  is  amended  b\ 
striking  out  ",$25,000'  and  luscrfing  in  lieu 
tliereof  ",*.>0.000". 

(b)  TlCHNKAL  AND  CONIORMIN'O  AcKNli- 
Ml  NTS. 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1561(a)  (as 
l:\  eifi'ct  fc*  taxable  years  beginning  after 
De'^ember  3'.  1974)  (relating  to  hmitatiou- 
on  certain  multiple  tax  benetits  in  the  case 
of  certain  controlled  corporations)  is 
aineuded  by  j'riking  out  "$25,000"  and  In- 
strting  hi  lieu  thereof  '  »50.000  '. 

(2)  Parai;raph  (7)  of  secMoa  12  irelatir.i; 
to  crass  reierences  for  tax  on  corporations) 
is  amended  Ijy  striking  out  "■J25.000  "  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000'. 

(3)  .Section  !<62tc)  (relating  to  .surtax  ex- 
emption for  individuals  electing  to  be  subject 
to  tax  at  corporate  rates)  is  amended  bj 
striking  out  ■■$25. 00(1"  and  iii^-eithv.'  in  lieu 
thereof  ",f50,000  ". 

Sec.  304.  Eifective  dates, 
(a)  FoR  sfction  301. — 

(1)  Increase  of  ikvesi-ik;.  ciuiju  lo  io 
PERCENi. — The  amendments  nutde  by  sub- 
.-.eclious  (a)  and  (b)(1)  of  tection  301  sha'.l 
iippl-   to — 

(A)  propertc  placed  in  .ser\  ice  aiier  Jan- 
UL'iy  21.  1975,  and  lieiore  January  1,  1976, 
ill  taxable  years  er.ding  alter  Ji'iniarv  21. 
1S75. 

(B)  properf— 

I  i)  acquired  pursuaut  to  orders  p'.icec;  he- 
irle  January  1.  1976.  and 

(ii)  placed  in  ser\ice  in  iri70  in  ta\ai.>le 
years  ending  alter  December  31.  1975, 

(C)  properly  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  which  is  completed  by 
the  taxpayer  and  which  is  placed  in  .service 
after  December  31.  1975.  but  only  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  basis  of  such  property  which  is 
properly  attnbutab'e  to  construction,  re- 
con-truciion.  or  erection  by  the  taxpayer 
after  Jantiarv  21.  1975.  and  before  Janu^'.ry  1, 
l>i7ii.   and 

(O)  qualified  progress  expenditurp.-'.  a^  de- 
scril)ed  in  section  46(d)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  made  after  January  21. 
1975,  and  before  January  1.  1976.  but  only 
to  the  portion  of  the  basis  of  the  progress 
expenditure  property,  as  described  in  such 
section  46(d).  which  is  properly  attributable 
to  con.='ructioii.  reconstruction,  or  erection 
for  the  taxpayer  after  Jatiuary  21.  1975,  and 
before  January  1,  1976. 

(2)  Increase  in  so-pl.-icent  limitation. — 
i'oe  amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)(2> 
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of  section  301  shall  i«>ply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1974. 

(3)     INCSKASE  m   LmTTATION  ON  VBEO  FIOP- 

ynTY. — Tbe  amendments  made  by  subaectton 
(d)  of  section  801  shan  apply  to  taxable  yean 
beginning  after  December  31,  1974,  and  be- 
fore January  1. 1976. 

(b)  For  Section  302. — The  amendments 
made  by  section  802  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1974. 

(C)   PoE  Section  303. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  section  303  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31. 1974.  Such  amend- 
ments shall  cease  to  apply  for  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1975. 

(2)  Changes  treated  as  changes  in  tax 
bate. — Section  21  (relating  to  change  In  rates 
during  taxable  year)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(f)  Increase  in  Surtax  Exemption, 
Etc. — In  applying  subsection  (a)  to  a  taxable 
year  of  a  taxpayer  which  Is  not  a  calendar 
year,  the  change  made  by  section  303,  and  the 
change  made  by  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 304(c)  (I),  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975  in  section  11(d)  (relating  to  corporate 
surtax  exemption)  and  in  section  962(c) 
(relating  to  individuals  electing  to  be  taxed 
at  corporate  rates)  shall  each  be  treated  as  a 
change  In  a  rate  of  tax." 

TITLE  rv— REPEAL  OF  PERCENTAGE 
DEPLETION  FOR  OIL  AND  GAS 
Sec.  101.  Repeal  of  oil  and  gas  depletion. 

(a)  Section  613(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "oil  and  gas  wells,"  and  by  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  words  "certain  gas 
wells  as  defined  In  subsection  (e)." 

(b)  Section  613(b)(7)  of  such  Code  Is 
aineuded  by: 

(1)  Deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
frraph  (A)  thereof; 

(2)  Deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  thereof  and  by  Inserting,  In 
lieu  thereof,  ";  or";  and 

(3)  Adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph after  such  subparagraph  (B) : 

"(C)    Oil  and  gas  wells." 
Stc.  102.  Certain  gas  wells. 

The  following  new  subsection  Is  added  to 
section  613  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code: 

"(e)  Special  Rtjle  fob  Certain  Gas 
Wells. — 

"(1)  Tlie  gas  wells  referred  to  In  section 
613(b)(1)(A)  are— 

"(A)  wells  producing  regulated  natural 
gas, 

"(B)  wells  produchig  natural  gas  sold  un- 
der a  fixed  contract,  and 

"(C)  any  geothermal  deposit  which  is  de- 
termined to  be  a  gas  well  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  613(b)(1)  (A). 

"(2)  (A)  The  term  'natural  gas  sold  under 
a  fixed  contract'  means  domestic  natural  gas 
sold  by  the  prodbcer  under  a  contract,  in  ef- 
fect on  February  1,  1975,  and  all  times  after 
before  such  sale,  under  which  the  price  for 
such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  to  reflect  to  any 
extciit  the  Increase  in  liabilities  of  the  seller 
for  tax  under  this  section  by  reason  of  the  re- 
peal of  percentage  depletion.  Price  Increases 
eubticquent  to  February  1,  1975  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  take  increases  in  tax  liabilities  into 
accijunt  unless  the  taxpayer  demonstrates  to 
the  contrary  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence. 

"(B)  The  term  'natural  gas'  means  any 
pi'Oduct  (other  than  crude  oil)  of  an  oil  or 
gas  well  if  a  deduction  for  depletion  is  allow- 
able under  section  611  with  respect  to  such 
product. 

"(C)  The  term  'domestic'  refers  to  petro- 
leum from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located  In  th* 
United  States  or  hi  a  possession  of  the  United 
States. 


"(D)  The  term  'crude  oil'  includes  a  na- 
tural gas  liquid  recovered  from  a  gas  well  In 
lease  separators  or  fleld  facilities. 

"(E)  The  term  Ivgnlated  natural  gas' 
means  domestic  natural  gms  produced  and 
sold  by  the  producer,  prior  to  July  1,  1976 
subject  to  the  Jtmsdlction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  tbe  price  for  which  has 
not  been  adjusted  to  reflect  to  any  extent  the 
Increase  in  liability  of  tbe  seller  for  tax  by 
reason  of  the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion. 
Price  increases  subsequent  to  February  1, 
1975  shall  be  presnined  to  take  increases  in 
tax  liabilities  Into  account  unless  tbe  taxpay- 
er demonstrates  ttie  contrary  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence." 

Sec.  103.  EMTectlve  dates. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  101  and 
102  of  this  bill  shall  apply  to  oil   and  gas 
produced  on  or  after  January  1,  1975. 
Sec.  104.    Reform   of   percentage    depletion 
in  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  I  of  subchapter  I 
chapter  1  (relating  to  deductions  with 
respect  to  natural  resources)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  613A.    Denial  of  percentage  depletion 
in  case  of  oil  or  gaa  well. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  allowance  for 
depletion  under  section  611  with  respect  to 
any  oil  or  gas  well  shall  be  computed  without 
reference  to  section  613. 

"(b)  Special  Rule  for  Certain  Gas 
Wells. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  allowance  for  de- 
pletion under  section  611  shall  be  computed 
In  accordance  with  section  613  w^ith  respect 


"(A)  wells  producing  regulated  natural 
gas, 

"(B)  wells  producing  natural  gas  under  a 
fixed  contract,  and 

"(C)  any  geothermal  deposit  which  is 
determined  to  be  a  gas  well  within  the 
meaning  of  section  613(b)(1)(A). 

•*(2)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Natural  cas  sold  under  a  fixed  con- 
tract.— The  term  'natural  gas  sold  under  a 
fixed  contract'  means  domestic  natural  gas 
sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract,  In 
effect  on  February  1,  1975,  and  all  times 
thereafter  and  before  such  sale,  under  which 
the  price  for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  to  any  extent  the  Increase  in  lia- 
bilities of  tbe  seller  for  tax  under  this  section 
by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  percentage  deple- 
tion. Price  Increases  subsequent  to  February 
1,  197S,  Shan  be  presumed  to  take  increases 
in  tax  liabilities  into  account  unless  the  tax- 
payer demonstrates  to  the  contrary  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence. 

"(B)  Natttral  gas. — The  term  "natural  gas' 
means  any  product  (other  than  crude  oil) 
of  an  oil  or  gas  well  If  a  deduction  for 
depletion  is  allowable  under  section  611  with 
respect  to  such  product. 

"(C)  Regulated  natural  gas. — ^TTie  term 
•regulated  natural  gas'  means  domestic  nat- 
ural gas  produced  and  sold  by  the  producer 
prior  to  July  1,  1976,  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
price  for  which  has  not  been  adjusted  to  re- 
flect to  any  extent  the  Increase  In  liability 
of  percentage  depletion.  Price  Increase  sub- 
sequent to  February  1,  1975,  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  take  increases  in  tax  liabilities  into 
account  unless  the  taxpayer  demonstrates 
the  contrary  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence. 

"(c)  Small  Produces  Exemption. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^The  allowance  for  de- 
pletion under  section  611  shall  be  computed 
in  accordance  with  section  613  with  re(^)ect 
to— 


"(A)  so  much  of  tbe  producer's  average 
daily  production  of  domestic  crude  oU  as  does 
not  exceed  3,000  barrels,  and 

"(B)  so  much  of  the  producer's  average 
dally  production  of  domestic  natAu^l  gas 
(other  than  natural  gas  with  respect  to  which 
subsection  (b)  applies)  as  docs  not  exceed 
18,000/)00  cubic  feet. 

"(2)  Average  daily  prodcciios.— For  pnr- 
po.^es  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"(A)  the  producer's  average  daily  produc- 
tion of  domestic  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  (not 
Including  natural  gas  with  respect  to  which 
sulisection  (b)  applies),  as  tbe  case  may  be, 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  his  aggregate 
production  of  domestic  crude  oil  or  natural 
gas  (not  Including  natural  gas  with  respect 
to  which  subsection  (b)  applies)  during  the 
taxable  year  by  the  number  of  days  In  sucli 
taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  producer  holding  a 
partial  interest  in  the  production  from  any 
property  (including  an  Interest  held  in  a 
partnership  or  JoUit  venture) ,  such  pro- 
ducer's production  shall  be  considered  to  be 
an  amoiuit  of  such  production  determined 
by  multiplying  the  total  production  of  such 
property  by  the  producer's  percentage  par- 
ticipation ill  the  revenues  from  such  prop- 
erty. 

"(3)  Exemptions  to  be  determined  on  .\ 
pp.opobtionate  basis. — 

"(A)  Domestic  crude  oil. — If  the  pro- 
ducer's average  daily  pr(5ducllon  of  domestic 
crude  oil  exceeds  the  producer's  exemption 
under  this  subsection,  the  barrels  to  whlcii 
this  subsection  applies  shall  be  determined 
by  taking  from  the  production  of  each  prop- 
erty a  number  of  barrels  which  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  total  production  of 
the  producer  for  such  year  from  such  prop- 
erty as  the  number  of  barrels  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  bears  to  the  aggregu'^e 
numijer  of  barrels  representing  the  average 
daily  production  of  domestic  crude  oil  of  the 
producer  for  such  year. 

"(B)  Domestic  natural  gas. — If  the  pro- 
ducer's average  daily  production  of  donies'.lo 
uatviral  gas  exceeds  the  producer's  exemp- 
tion vmder  this  subsection,  the  produciion 
of  domestic  natural  gas  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  shall  be  determined  by  tai:- 
hig  from  the  production  of  each  proper  i;. 
a  number  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  (no 
including  natural  gas  to  which  subsectio:; 
(b)  applies)  wliich  bears  the  same  propor- 
tion to  tlie  total  production  of  the  producer 
for  such  year  from  such  property  as  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  to  whicli 
this  subsection  applies  bears  to  the  ag- 
gregate numt>er  of  cubic  feet  representing 
the  average  daily  production  of  domestic 
natural  gas  of  the  producer  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Business  under  commission  con- 
irol;   members  of  the  same  family. — 

'  (A)   Component  members  op  controll.u 

GROVP    treated    as    ONE    PRODUCER. — FOT    pur- 

poses  of  this  subsection,  corporations  whicl; 
are  members  of  the  same  controlled  group 
of  corporations  shall  be  tieat^d  as  one  pro- 
ducer. 

"(B)  Aggregation  of  business  entities 
UNDER  common  CONTROL. — If  50  pei'ceiit  or 
more  of  the  beneficial  Interest  in  two  or 
more  corporations,  trusts,  or  estates  Is  owned 
by  the  same  or  related  persons  (taking  into 
account  only  persons  who  own  at  least  5 
percent  of  such  beneficial  Interest),  or  If  5') 
percent  or  more  of  the  beneficial  interest 
in  one  or  more  corporations,  trusts,  or  es- 
tates is  owned  by  a  person  who  has  Income 
from  the  production  of  oil  or  gas,  the  exemp- 
tions provided  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
allocated  among  all  such  corporations. 
trusts,  estates,  and  persons  in  proportion  t<i 
the  respective  production  of  domestic  crude 
oil  or  natural  gas  (not  Including  natural 
gas  with  re=TiPct  to  which  subsection    tb) 
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.ippilooi,   as   the   ca.se   ma.,    be.   duri 
ptriod  111  questlou  by  such  entities. 

•■|C)  Allocation  among  members  of  the 
AMr,  FAMILY. — III  the  cti-e  of  Individuals 
.!io  are  members  of  the  same  family,  the 
^•^:€mptlons  provided  by  this  RUbsectlon  shall 
')e  allocated  among  surh  individuals  In  pro* 
p  .rtion  to  the  respective  production  of 
'I'/niestlc  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  during  the 
;)enod  in  question  by  such   iiidividuftls. 

■  i5i  DiFtNiTio.N-  AND  Special  Rvlio.— r..r 
;    irpo.-'es   of    tl-.is   subsection — • 

"(A)  nie  producer  of  crude  oil  or  natural 
■-.I.-,  means  the  person  whose  liability  for  tax 
under  thl3  chapter  will  be  affected  by  the 
cieduction  allowed  for  depletion  wuh  respect 
lo  such  crude  oil  or  natural  gas.  e.xcept  that 
111  the  case  of  a  subchapter  S  corporation, 
he  corporation  and  not  the  ;?harf  holder  shall 
'■I'  considered  the  proditcer,  and  in  the  case 

•  if  an  estate  or  trust  tlie  producer  shall  be 
:tie  person  entitled  to  the  depletion  deduc- 

•  I  in  under  .section  611  (b) . 

••(B)  The  term  controlled  group  of  corpo- 
rations' has  the  meaning  sriven  to  .such  term 
ijy  section  1563(a).  except  that  'more  than  50 
percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  'at  least  80 
jjercent  et'.ch  plu'.e  it  appears  ni  .section  15G3 
(a). 

•'(C)  A  corporation  Is  a  related  person  to 
a'.iother  corporation  if  -.uch  coi-poratlons  are 
.aiembers  ot  the  same  controlled  group  of 
corporation?,  and  a  per-on  is  a  related  per- 
son to  another  person,  if  the  relationship  be- 
•■.veen  such  persons  would  result  in  a  dlsal- 
!' -.vance  of  lav-es  utider  ooctlon  267  or  707 
;b),  except  that  for  this  purpose  the  family 
'■I  an  Individual  include^  oi<';'  his  -.pou.so 
.iii'J  minor  children,  and 

"(D)  The  family  of  au  individual  includes 
only  his  spoti--e  and  minor  children. 

••|6)  TBANSFi-R  of  oil  fi«  OXS  Di- fl  l-,TI"N' 
nOPFRTY. 

••iA)  Ta  the  cu.-e  of  a  transfer  (as  defined 
for  these  purposes  under  ret-ulatioiLs  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  lii.-^  delegate), 
of  any  oil  or  gas  depletion  property  alter 
March  17.  1975.  paragraph  d)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  transferee  witii  respect  to  hla 
production  of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  from 
sUch  oil  or  tjas  depletion  property.  For  pur- 
p(K-.(-.>  of  this  paragraph  tiie  term  'oil  or  gas 
depletion  property'  means  anv  property  m- 
•erest  (including  an  interest  in  a  partner- 
-hlp.  trust,  or  estate)  with  respect  to  the 
iiicome  from  which  a  deduction  for  depletion 
!s  allowable  under  .section  611  lor  domestic 
triide  oil  or  domestic  natural  ttas  but  only 
if  the  principal  value  of  the  property  has 
'leeu  demonstrated  before  .such  transfer  by 
prospecting  or  exploration  or  discovery  work. 
••(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  In 
'he  case  of  (i)  a  transfer  of  an  oil  or  pas 
depletion  property  at  death,  or  (11)  a  trans- 
fer in  an  exchange  to  which  section  351  ap- 
plies If  following  the  exchange  the  exemp- 

:ons  provided  by  this  subsection  are  allo- 
Lttted  among  the  transferor  and  transferee  by 
reason  of  paragraph  (4)  (B) . 

"(Ul  LlMrTAlKiN  BA-Kil  ■  ■%  Qi  \''U-li  In'- 
VF.STMf  NT. 

"(I)  Genfral  RiLK.— St>  much  ol  tlie  de- 
vluction  allowed  lor  depletion  as  is  computed 
hv  reference  to  section  613  by  rea^m  of  sub- 
notion (c)  shall  not  exceed  for  any  taxable 
.ear  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ilucer'3  qualified  Investment  and  qualified 
investment  carryover  for  the  taxable  year. 

"i2)  QuALiFEED  INVESTMENT.— For  purposes 
;>i  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  any  person's  qualUied  In- 
ve.-lment  for  any  taxable  year  is  the  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  by  such  person  during  such 
taxable  year  (with  respect  to  areas  wlthiu 
the  United  States  or  a  pos,-e=x-ion  of  the 
LTnlted  States)  for — 

"(A)  Intangible  drilling  and  cle'.elopmenL 
006  ts; 

"(B)  the  following  Uenxs  if  pjnd  or  la- 
curred  Tor  the  ptirpoee  of  aocertalLUng  the 
existence,  location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any 


deposit  of  oil  or  c'as  within  the  United  3iatp« 
or  a  possession  of  the  United  States; 

•■(i)   aerial  photography; 

'•(li)  geological  mapping; 

••(ill)    alrt)ome  magnetometer  surveys: 

"(iv)  gravity  meter  surveys; 

••(V)  seismograph  surveys;  or 

'•(Vi)  similar  geological  and  geophysical 
methods: 

"(C)  the  construction,  rt>con..trucLion. 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  the  following 
Items,  but  only  if  tlie  original  u.-e  of  such 
items  begins  with  such  person: 

"(i)  depreciable  a.ssets  used  for  the  ex- 
plorai.on  for  or  the  development  or  produc- 
tion of  oil  or  gas  i  including  development  or 
production  from  oil  shale):  converting  oil 
shale,  coal,  or  liquid  liydrocaibons  into  oil  or 
gas;  or  reflmng  oil  or  gas  (but  not  beyotid 
the  primary  product  stage): 

••(li)  pipelines  for  gathering  ,.r  tr.'.u.-niit- 
tins  oil  or  gas.  and  facilities  (such  as  pump- 
ing stations)  direcily  related  lo  the  use  of 
such  pipelines. 

'•(D)  secondar-.  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil 
or  gas.  including  remedial  work  necessary 
l'>  inaintaln  or  restore  primary  production,  or 

"(E»  the  a(.quisition  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
but  the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be 
taken  into  accoiuit  under  this  subparagraph 
for  any  taxable  period  shall  not  exceed  one- 
liiird  of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  which 
mav  be  taken  into  account  by  the  taxpayer 
under  subparagraphs  (A».  (B).  (C),  and 
(Di  for  such  period. 

'•(3)      QtTAlDIFD     INVESTMENT     CARr.VOVKl;. — 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  a  producer'.s 
q-.Kilititd  iii\estinent  carryover  shall  be  tlie 
.iinount.  ii  any.  by  which  the  amount  of  the 
producer's  qualified  investment  tor  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  exceeds  so  nuich  of  the 
deduction  allowed  for  depletion  as  is  com- 
puted under  section  613  bv  rtiison  of  .sub- 
section (c)  (determined  without  regard  to 
this  stibsectioni  tor  sinii  preceding  t.i.xnble 
yi-.ir. 

'•(41  Royalty  ownfils. — Paragraph  (1) 
sIihU  r.ut  apply  !:i  the  Civi^e  of  any  producer 
for  depletion  with  respect  to  a  prodticers 
sliare  of  producMon  from  a  royalty  interest. 

••(PI    Prouulfr  Ml-st  Be  Iniu.i'endent. — - 

■•(1)  Rftaxls  ixcLvuEi>.- Subsection  (i) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  producer 
who  direc'ly.  (>r  through  a  related  person. 
.sells  gasoline,  kerosene  distillates  (including 
Number  2  fuel  mil.  relined  hibrlcaling  olH, 
<..:■  clie-.ol  fuel — 

"lAi  throu^!■  any  re'.iil  outlet  operated 
\^v  the  producer  or  a  related  per.^on.  or 

•■(Bi  to  pny  person — 

"(i)  obligrtted  under  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  the  producer  or  a  related  person 
to  use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  or  service 
mark  or  name  owned  by  such  producer  or  a 
relrt'ed  person,  in  marketing  or  distributing 
ea.-5oliiie.  kero.sene.  distillates  (indudhig 
Number  2  fuel  oili,  refined  Uii)ricating  oils 
(jt  dte.sel  luel.  or 

"(III  given  aiuhorit;  piir.-.mnit  loan  h;;ree- 
ment  or  contract  with  the  producer  or  a 
relared  per.son.  to  occupy  premises  ow;ied. 
leased,  or  in  any  way  controlled  by  the  tux- 
paver  or  a  related  person. 

"(2)  Rllated  PERSON. — !•  or  purposcs  of  tliis 
.subsection,  a  person  Is  a  related  person,  with 
rebpect  to  the  producer  If  a  significant  own- 
ership mterorit  in  either  the  producer  or  such 
per.son  l^  held  by  the  other,  or  If  a  third 
person  iias  a  significant  ownership  interest 
Ul  borli  the  pr<3duccr  and  such  person.  For 
purpcscs  of  tlie  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
■signiiicfliit  ownership  lnieret.t'  means — 

••(A)  with  respect  to  any  corporation.  5 
percent  or  more  In  value  of  tin;  outstanding 
stock  of  such  corporation, 

•'(B)  with  respect  to  a  paitner.-lup  .I  per- 
cent or  more  Interest  In  the  profits  or  capital 
of  such  partnership,  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  an  tsinte  or  trust. 
5  percent  or  more  of  tlie  VK-neficlal  interest  s 
In  ^  iKli  estate  or  trust. 
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"(f)    DFii:.:mcv 
sccllon  — 

"(1)  Crude  oil. — liie  term  'crude  oil'  in- 
cludes a  natural  givs  liquid  recovered  from 
a  gas  well  in  lease  separators  or  field  facilities. 
"(2)  Natural  gas. — The  term  "natural  gas' 
means  any  product  (other  than  crude  oil) 
of  an  oil  or  gas  well  if  a  deduction  for  de- 
pletion Is  allowable  under  secUoi;  611  with 
respect,  to  such  product. 

"(3)  DoMtsTic. — The  term 'domestic' refers 
to  production  from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located 
in  the  United  States  or  in  a  posse.^sion  ot 
the  United  Stales. 

"(4)  Barrfl. — Tlie  leiai  'barrcr  moans  42 
\  :iiled  States  gallons. 

••(b)  Technical  A.mfndmk.-^ts. — • 
'(1)    Subparagraph   (A)   of  section  613(b) 
( 1)   (relating  to  22  percent  of  depKcion  rate 
for  certain  luineral'^)   is  amended  to  read  as 
fMlIows: 

••(A)  oil  and  gas,  to  the  extent  allowable 
uudcr  section  613A: 

•■(2)  The  last  sentence  of  p.tragraph  (7) 
(.f  section  Cl3(b)  (relating  to  14  percent  de- 
pletion rate  for  certain  other  minerals)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  at  the  end  ot 
subparngraph  (A),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ";  or  ",  and  by  adding  at 
tlie  end  thereof  the  following  ne".  subp.^ra- 
';ri>ph : 

"(C)  oil  or  gas  wells." 

(c)  Ci.FRicAL  Amendment -Tlie  tul^le  of 
v.^cu)iis  for  part  I  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
1  is  amended  by  in.serfng  after  the  ilom 
relating  to  section  613  the  foUowlnc^  new 
Item: 

'^cc.  tM3.\  Denial  of  percentage  d^pleUoii  for 
oil  and  gas  wells.  • 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Piesi(3ent,  1  yield  itt.v- 
silf  .such  time  as  I  may  require. 

riie  distingui.shed  Senator  from  Lou- 
i.-iana  objected  to  the  amendment  ol- 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  on 
the  V  round  that  there  would  be  a  lo.'^.s  oi 
reyen'vie  to  the  Tieasiiry,  and  that  is  cer- 
tainly t!ue.  though  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  felt  that,  with  the  conferees  on 
the  lYAvi  of  the  Senate  in  full  control  of 
the  amendment  in  the  conference,  it 
could  be  pa.ssed  in  such  a  way  as  to  grant 
to  farmers  the  opportmiity  of  pa.ssing  on 
their  farms  to  their  families,  and  keep 
tile  family  farms  in  operation  without 
tlie  rest  of  the  family  having  to  sell  the 
farm  in  order  to  pay  the  inheritance  tax. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  at  this  time,  when  we 
are  talking  about  saving  money  for  the 
Treasury,  would  save  anywhere  from  $11 
to  $13  billion  or  $14  billion  over  the  bill 
;i.s  it  exists  at  this  time.  This  may  well 
be  the  last  call  tonight  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  fiscal  sanity. 

This  substitute  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  offered  takes  the 
House  bill,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  ,$20  billion  reduction  and  adds  tlie 
Bentsen  amendment  to  the  House  bill. 

We  all  know  what  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment would  do:  We  approved  of  it  here 
in  tlie  Senate,  on  the  Senat*  floor.  This 
is  an  opportunity.  I  will  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  to  save  the  Treasury 
from  $11  to  $13  billion,  because  the  bill 
would  go  to  conference  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  and  the  Bentsen 
amendment  added,  so  that  all  that  the 
conferees  would  have  to  consider  would 
be  the  matter  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance— the  difference  between  the  House 
cutting  it  out  and  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment .saving  it  for  small — or  I  wlthdrav.- 
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the  word  "small,"  becaute  ii  preserves 
tlie  exemption  for  independents  that 
l.uoduce  up  '•    3.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

So  that  is  all  that  would  be  left. 

The  reason  I  am  not  able  to  give  an 
e\;ict  estimate  as  to  the  saving  that  this 
.imendment  would  accomplish  is  that  we 
have  not  had  any  estimates  out  of  the 
cotnmittee  in  quite  some  time. 

The  Mansfield  motion  for  the  recom- 
mittal of  the  bill,  and  its  reporting  back 
lorthwith  to  the  Senate,  was  a  barebone 
substitute  of  some  $31  billion.  Numerous 
additions  have  been  made  since  that 
time,  and  so  we  have  not  had  any  esti- 
mate, f  nd  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  give  us  an  estimate 
other  than  just  saying  it  is  about  $30 
billion  that  the  Senate  bill  has  in  cuts 
and  rebates. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  that 
a  tax  reduction  measure  calling  for  I'e- 
ductions  and  rebates  of  around  $33  bil- 
lion and,  possibly,  a  whole  lot  more,  is  in 
order  at  this  time  when  even  with  the 
President's  estimates  and  his  proposals 
on  tax  reduction  and  tax  refund  there  is 
going  to  be  a  $52  billion  deficit. 

When  you  add  these  additions  on.  if 
the  Senate  passes  a  $33  to  $35  billion  tax 
reduction,  and  the  House  goes  along 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
Senate  continues  adding  spending  pro- 
grams. Congress  continues  adding  spend- 
ing programs,  I  intended  to  say,  this  def- 
icit could  get  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$90  to  $100  billion  just  at  a  time  when 
the  economy  is  showing  some  signs  of 
improving  perking  up.  and  we  have  a 
whole  lot  of  overkill  in  this  bill. 

So.  if  we  are  anxious  to  save  money 
for  the  Treasury,  here  is  an  opportunity 
to  do  it.  The  House  passed  a  pretty  good 
bill,  and  we  can  take  that  bill  with  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  offered,  put  on  the  Bentsen 
amendment,  and  save  some  $11  to  $13 
billion  for  the  treasury. 

Are  we  interested  in  doing  that?  It 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  worked  for  2  days 
here  in  the  Senate  marching  up  the  hill 
and  down  tJie  hill  on  this  bill.  The  work 
of  2  days  was  wiped  out  by  the  Mans- 
field motion  which,  by  the  way,  was, 
one  reason  for  It  apparently  was,  to 
provide  the  method  to  get  in  this  matter 
of  the  gift  of  $100  to  social  security  and 
other  Federal  program  beneficiaries. 

So,  Ml".  President,  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  much  we  really  want 
to  save  money  for  the  Treasui-y,  whether 
we  are  willing  to  have  a  $31  to  $33  to  $35 
billion  outlay  by  the  Treasury  in  these 
critical  times. 

If  we  do,  vote  down  the  amendment, 
;ind  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be  voted  down, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  at  least  make  the 
effort. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  would  like 
lo  see  the  refunds  and  tax  cuts  cut  down 
.somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
figure  that  the  President  recommended, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  amount 
that  the  House  approved. 

I  do  not  see  why  it  is  the  Senate  always 
has  to  add  to  the  programs  and  the  ap- 
propriations that  the  House  sends  over 
to  us.  But  that  seems  to  be  the  cu.stom. 


So,  Mr.  President,  as  the  last  oiipor-- 
tunity  we  are  going  to  have  with  respect 
to  this  bill,  because  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  more  than  one  or  two  more  amend- 
ments, this  would  be  a  complete  sub- 
stitute, would  cut  off  further  amend- 
ments, would  fi-eeze  the  payout  by  the 
Treasury  after  the  $20  bilUon  figure,  and 
would  save  the  taxpayers  from  $11  to 
$13  billion. 

I  do  not  know  what  support  thi.s 
amendment  will  draw,  but  if  any  Sena- 
tors are  interested  in  cutting  the  present 
bill  down  by  from  $11  to  $13  billion,  here 
is  the  opportunity.  They  will  not  get  an- 
other one, '  because  there  is  no  other 
single  amendment  at  the  desk  that  would 
accomplish  what  this  amendment  will 
do.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows,  this  is  the  only  substitute  at  the 
desk.  This  is  the  last  opportunity  for 
economy,  the  last  call,  the  last  call  for 
economy.  We  will  not  get  many  more 
opportunities  like  this,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  avail  itself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  save  $11  to  $13  billion.  It  may 
be  $15  billion.  I  do  not  know.  We  have 
not  had  an  advisory  opinion  recently  on 
this  amount. 

There  was  an  amendment  pa.ssed, 
either  yesterday  or  today,  adding  $800 
million  to  the  payout.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  can  furnish 
us  with  a  pretty  good  estimate  on  the 
amount  of  money  this  is  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers.  It  is  not  just  a  payout 
that  we  have  before  us,  it  has  got  to  come 
out  of  somebody's  pocket. 

Well,  this  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  offering  is  a  taxpayers" 
protection  amendment,  a  TPA.  You  hear 
a  lot  about  CPA,  this  is  TPA — taxpayers' 
protection  amendment.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  offering. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tlicie 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufiBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assi-stant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkmani  are  nece.'^sarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverni  is 
absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young ^  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  furtlier  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 


voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Tower,!  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMi'. 
T.AFT)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annomiced — yea.s  36. 
V:.r  <  o2.  a.s  follows: 

|Rollr-.,!i  Vo'^e  No.  lOi)  Leg.) 


YEAS— "•5 

Allen 

nomeniei 

McClellau 

Bilker 

r.ajjieton 

McClure 

B.inlt'ii 

Eastland 

McGee 

Biden 

F,innin 

Moi-gau 

1-iroek 

F-ong 

Kunii 

Bvicklc-. 

Garn 

Pell 

BurdKk 

Goldwa'cr 

Randolph 

Bvrd. 

Gravel 

Scott. 

Harry  I 

•?]■-    Hansen 

William  L 

Bvrd,  Bobr 

;:  C  Helms 

.Stennis 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Stone 

Curtis 

Laxalr 

Thurmoiul 

Dole 

Manslield 
NAYS— 62 

Aboure.:!; 

Hathaway 

M.iskie 

B:ivh 

Boilings 

Nelson 

Be.-.U 

Huddleston 

I  .lElore 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Fearson 

B. impel - 

Iiiouye 

Percy 

C;iniiO): 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Cii.se 

•Javiis 

RibiroiT 

Chtuch 

.Johnston 

Roth 

Clark 

Kennetiy 

Seh'ACiker 

Cran.eron 

Leahy 

Scott.  Huti!-. 

Culver 

Long 

Stafford 

Foiti 

Magnusoi! 

Stevenson 

Glenn 

.Mathiiis 

Ta!inadge 

Hori.Gr.!- 

V.'      Mclntyic 

Tunney 

Hf.rt.Ph;l! 

)  "      Melcajf 

Weicker 

Hartke 

.Mondale 

WjlUams 

Haskell 

MontO'  ;i 

Hiit  field 

.Moss 
NOT   VOII.NG- 

-11 

B-.  Union 

Packwood 

Toft 

Beiuscii 

Sparkiu-.ui 

Tower 

Griffin 

Stevens 

Yoinvi 

MeGo\ern 

.Svminsicn 

So  Me    .^II.^:^■'s  ameiidnif-ni    va^   ii~- 

JecTrd. 

f  ..1!  .•■:i.-.ir:;T  no.  i ...-, 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Preside.it 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHI.'VS.  I  (.ill  up  amondnient 
No.  155. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICJ  R.  'li:- 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  deik  read  a.s  follows: 

On  pa^e  5G,  line  20.  .>itrike  the  quoiailon 
inark>>  and  insert  tlie  following:;  •  The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delcj,ate  may  furtlier  amend 
such  tables  in  order  to  reduce  excess  with- 
holding mean.s  the  amount  by  which  funds 
withheld  exceed  tax  oblifiatKin'.  nciualn  lu- 
curred  by  the  taxpayer.". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Ihi.- 
Is  a  brief  amendment  which  empower.^; 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  to  amend  the  withholding  tti- 
bles  in  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  o:  - 
der  to  reduce  excess  withholding. 

The  principle  which  I  seek  to  suppo:  i 
is  that  withholding  should  approximate 
the  actual  tax  obligations  of  individual 
American  citizens.  The  fact  is  tliat  in  re- 
cent year.s.  withholding  has  exceeded 
taxes  actually  owed  by  over  S20  billior. 
per  year.  This  means  that  approximateh 
SI. 20  was  withheld  from  paychecks  for 
every  ?1  a  tually  owed  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment. 

This  gro.'>.s  overwitliliolding  result^ 
from  several  factors.  In  some  cases,  in- 
dividuals prefer  to  have  more  wlthlield 
from  their  paychecks  than  they  actually 
owe  so  that  they  receive  a  refimd  each 
April.  In  other  cases,  the   wlthholdiim 
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tables  do  not  rccogrize  the  realities  of 
Che  working  lives  of  iiidlvlduals.  In  still 
.^;hcr  cases,  wage  earneis  could  reduce 
the  anjount  which  is  withheld  from  thetr 
';::ychecks.  but  only  by  filing  foiins  which 
:.  re  cither  unknown  to  them,  or  unavail- 
>  ble.  or  at  l^a>t  difficult  to  obtain  or  to 
u:ideritand.  In  any  case,  tl'.e  result  is 
li-.assive  overwitliholding  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  money  which  belongs  not 
I.)  the  Governinont  but  tj  individual 
Aincricans. 

There  are  seveial  reasons  why  this 
excess  withholding  is  undesirable.  First. 
nil  withholdin;  denies  citizens  the  use 
of  their  money  between  the  time  at  which 
:t  is  earned  and  the  time  ai  which  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  IS  due.  The  citizen  does 
r.ot  receive  interest  from  the  Government 
on  the  amount  withheld,  nor  can  he  in- 
vest it  himself  in  a  business  venture  or 
a  savings  account.  He  cannot  pay  a  press- 
ing bill  early  in  tlie  year,  some  15  months 
before  a  tax  i>  actually  due.  Indeed. 
money  withheld  is,  for  the  wage  earner. 
money  the  fruits  of  which  are  never  at- 
tained nor  atuinab'.e,  until  the  refund 
cr^eck  finally  arrives. 

Moreover,  money  withlield  from  the 
taxpayer  is  money  that  does  not  flow 
:reely  throu"h  our  economy  encouraging 
the  ver>'  pui.-ha.-cs  of  poods  and  services 
v.hlch  the  Congress  Is  trj-ing  to  encour- 
age by  enacting  tnis  tax  reduction  act. 
A  reduction  of  excess  withholdin,g  frees 
tl;is  money  from  the  clasp  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  circulation  throi;i;h  the  pri- 
\ate  economy. 

Indeed,  a  study  undertaken  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Library  of  Congress  a  year 
a'jo  shawed  that  if  we  had  cut  withhold- 
ing rates  at  that  time  by  8  percent,  the 
economy  would  have  been  .stimulated. 
over  200.000  new  jobs  created.  Inflation 
reduced,  and  the  Govemment  deficit  ac- 
tuallv  slashed.  If  we  had  acted  then,  we 
v.ould  nat  be  confronted  today  with  the 
dire  economic  statistics  which  leap  at  us 
from  the  front  pages  of  our  daily  news- 
ptipers.  or  appear  in  human  form  at  the 
unemployment  bureau,  the  clo.^ed  fac- 
tory gates,  or  the  supermarket  lines.  The 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans  would  to- 
day be  more  prosperous  and  more  re- 
warding. And  the  Federal  deficit,  instead 
of  being  monumentally  increased  by  a 
tax  cut  bill  of  thi^  proportion,  would  have 
been  reduced  by  the  taxes  paid  by  people 
put  to  work  and  businesses  with  increased 
-ales  and  production. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  makes 
economic  sense.  It  also  makes  our  Tax 
Code  more  fair  and  equitable.  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pre-ident.  I  believe 
tills  amendment  can  be  unique  this 
evening 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
,itor  will  suspend. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order  and  the 
Sf-nators  will  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President.  I  believe 
this  amendment  w^ll  be  unique,  first  be- 
cause it  will  not  cost  the  Tieasury  a 
nickel,  not  even  a  penny  and.  second, 
because  I  think  it  can  be  presented  in 
record  time. 

All  It  does.  Mr.  President.  Is  it  addresses 
tiie  problem  of  overwithholding. 


The  Treasury-  annually  ovcrwithhclds 
$20  billion  of  taxpayers'  money  that  they 
do  not  owe.  For  every  dollar  of  tax  owed, 
the  Treasury  takes  $1.20  in  withliclding. 
Ultimately,  that  money  comes  back,  but 
in  this  particular  climate,  in  tiiis  par- 
ticular time,  every  American  family 
needs  every  penny  to  pay  the  grocery 
bill  and  the  rent.  I  think  it  ia  very  unfair 
lor  the  Government  to  take  $1.20  for  a 
dollar  that  is  owed.  All  we  do  by  this 
amendment  is  empower  the  Secretary  to 
adjLLst  the  witliliolding  tables  to  recog- 
nise the  overwithholding.  to  take  from 
the  taxpayer  what  is  fairly  due.  and  to 
leave  to  tiie  taxpayer  the  money  that  he 
or  she  has  earned  to  pay  their  family 
expenses.  It  does  nut  mandate  it;  it  docs 
not  direct  it.  It  empowers  the  Secretary- 
lo  do  It.  As  in  section  204  of  the  bill,  the 
Secretai-y  is  emiiowered  to  adjust  tables 
in  other  re.>pects.  That  is  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Scn- 
ato.-  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  overlooks  is  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  taxpayers  use  the  withholding  .sys- 
ttm  as  a  way  of  actually  saving.  A  lot 
of  taxp.iyers  like  to  claim  fewer  exemp- 
tions than  they  are  entitled  to  claim  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  will 
;ia\e  money  coming  back  to  them. 

What  this  amendment  would  do.  to  a 
considerable  degree,  would  be  to  dele- 
gate the  taxing  power  lo  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  I  do  not  know- 
why  we  would  want  to  do  that.  It  would 
.-t'cm  to  me  that  we  would  do  just  as  well 
to  leave  the  taxing  power  where  it  is. 
in  the  Congress.  Our  staff  has  studied  it 
and  they  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 

I  would  think,  Mr.  President,  if  we  arc 
to  do  sometlnng  of  this  sort,  it  could  well 
be  subject  to  some  otudy.  to  know  what 
the  TreasuiT  suggestions  would  be  in  this 
are.t.  and  to  see  the  various  suggestions 
that  could  be  made  to  a  committee 
iieaded  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  Haskell)  who  is  very  diligently 
studying  the  procedures  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  this  amendment  siiould 
r.ot  be  agreed  to.  It  may  very  well  be 
thu'-  in  further  hearing  and  study  some- 
one might  find  ways  to  improve  on  the 
.system,  but  in  my  judgment  this  amend- 
ment creates,  and  I  say  this  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  joint  committee  staff,  more 
problems  than  it  solves. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly  to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
ciiairman  of  the  committee.  I  recognize 
the  argument  will  be  made  that  soni'? 
people  enjoy  the  refunds.  They  like  t) 
get  a  refund  after  they  have  filed  their 
tax  return.  But  I  do  not  think  it  can  b3 
said  that  everybody  who  receives  a  re- 
fund deliberateli'  arranged  to  have  his 
taxes  overwiiiiheld. 

Even  those  who  may  want  to  err  on 
the  side  of  safety,  so  that  they  do  not 
have  to  make  up  the  deficit  when  they 
file  their  return,  did  not  contemplate 
that  they  would  have  a  20-percent  over- 
withholding.  They  did  not  contemplate 
that  $20  billion  In  taxes  would  be  over- 
withheld  that  were  not  due  from  the  tax- 
payer. 

I  think  that  at  this  particular  moment 


in  America's  economic  history,  it  Is  an 
unfair  imposition  on  our  taxpayers  to 
make  tliis  kind  of  an  overwithholding. 

Fui  ihcrmore,  with  regard  to  the  powers 
delegated  to  the  Secretary,  there  is  no 
greater  i)0wer  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
by  this  amendment  than  is  already  dele- 
gated to  the  Secretary  under  section  204 
of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
now  devices  in  the  tax  system  available 
to  all  taxpayers,  completely  legal,  where- 
by the  taxpayer  can  have  tlie  Treasury 
over  withhold  if  he  wants  that  done.  Some 
taxpayers  have  explained  to  me  their 
reasons  why  they  wanted  their  taxes 
overwithheld. 

I  move  to  Iny  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufDcient 
second. 

Tiie  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  be  a 
10-minute  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington  I,  are  necessarily 
ab.-ent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is 
absent  on  official  bu.siness. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON».  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwoodi.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens',  the  Senator  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft>  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  36.  as  follows: 

IPollcall  Vote  No.  110  Leg  1 
YEAS— 52 


.Mioi  ire/I: 

Allen 

Bayh 

BurdicU 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Itoberc  C 
Cannou 
Chvirch 
Clark 
Cniiisiou 
Culver 
Dole 

EaRlelon 
Easlland 
Fannla 
Olenn 
Gravel 


Hansen 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

He  ms 

HuddiesLon 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

.lackson 

Jobnscou 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnusou 

MansHeld 

McCIellan 

McClur« 


McGee 

Mclmyre 

Mondale 

MorijttU 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nuun 

Past  ore 

Fell 

Projtmlre 

Riblcoff 

Stennis 

Stone 

Ta  madga 

Tunn07 

V7tlllanu 
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NAYS — .36 

Baker 

Ford 

Percy 

Bartleti 

Garn 

Randolph 

Beall 

Goldwaler 

Roth 

Bideii 

Hatfleld 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Hollings 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Scott, 

Buckley 

.lavlte 

WUllam  L 

Biimpeis 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Case 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

We  icker 

Domeni'i 

Montoya 

Foug 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING - 

-11 

Bi'llrnou 

Packwood 

Toft 

Beiitsen 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Griffin 

Stevens 

Young 

McCioveni 

.SyminBton 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agref-d  to. 

f*JANlMOVS-CONSE.-<T  Rf  QUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wliile 
we  have  such  good  attendance,  I  should 
like  at  this  time,  first,  to  ask  how  many 
more  amendments  there  are  which  will 
be  offered  this  morning.  Four, 

Second,  I  think  I  should  announce  to 
the  Senate — and  I  feel  like  Daniel  in  the 
lion's  den  in  so  doing — that  the  Senate 
has  agreed  to  a  unanimous-consent  pro- 
posal that  it  take  up  the  agriculture  bill 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  changed  to  11  o'clock  Monday 
morning.  Anybody  who  wislies  to  object 
can  knock  it  off. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  inquire 
of  the  majority  leader  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  possibility  that  we  might  set 
a  time  certain  on  Monday  for  a  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  farm  bill. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  am  prepared  to 
make  such  a  proposal,  with  little  hope 
of  success.  May  I  say  that  the  reason 
for  the  change  from  Saturday  to  Mon- 
day is  due  to  the  possibility  of  a  fili- 
buster to  a  particular  amendment  by  a 
Member  on  the  Democratic  side,  plus 
objections  of  other  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side,  plus  objections  of  Mem- 
bers on  the  Republican  side.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  find  a  way  in  a  period  such  as 
this  on  wliich  all  Members  can  agree,  and 
there  are  Members  who,  if  the  Monday 
date  is  agreed  to,  will  be  very  much  put 
out  and  very  unhappy  because  of  that 
change.  But  no  matter  what  day  we 
pick,  that  would  very  likely  be  the  result. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Resei-ving  tlie  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  shall  not  object.  I  am  wondering; 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  gave  us 
some  rather  frightening  news  there  when 
he  said  that  a  filibuster  was  in  prospect. 
I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  had  possibly  heard  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  might  engage  in  any 
such  nefarious  practice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  the  word  "fili- 
buster." I  think,  was  overused  in  this  in- 
stance. "Delay"  might  have  been  a  bet- 
ter word,  and  a  number  of  amendments 
might  w  ell  have  been  offered  dealing  with 
the  same  subject. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  actually  not  at- 
tributed to  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
I  think. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  whenever  he  fill- 
busters,  the  whole  world  knows  it. 

Mr.  "WEICKER.  Re.sei-ving  the  right  to 
object. 


Is  it  the  intention  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  we  shall  then,  on 
Monday,  actually  consider  the  agricul- 
ture bill,  with  whatever  votes  might  oc- 
cur, and  that  we  will  pi-obably  also  have 
to  continue  on,  to  consider  the  conference 
report  vis-a-vis  the  legislation  which  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Is  this  merely  some- 
thing that  is  expected  to  fade  away,  or 
are  we  actually  expected  to  work  during 
the  course  of  the  session  next  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  the  joint  lead- 
ership considered  the  possibility  of  com- 
ing in  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  in  the  hope 
of  having  a  reading  at  that  time  from 
the  conference  on  the  tax  bill  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  subsequent  to  that 
period.  But  if  the  agreement  is  reached 
to  come  in  on  Monday,  rather  than  on 
Saturday,  I  add  a  further  caveat  to  the 
effect  that  no  votes  occur  before  4  o'clock 
— again  to  try  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  find  themselves  in  difficulties  of 
sorts. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  we  should 
go  to  final  passage  of  the  agi-iculture 
bill,  or  is  it,  as  some  have  it.  that  there 
should  be  general  discussion  and  vote 
on  amendments,  with  final  pas.sage  com- 
ing after  the  recess? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  personal  wish 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  that  we 
be  able  to  finish  the  bill  on  the  day  we 
take  it  up.  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  tliat 
that  will  be  possible.  I  shall  do  every- 
thing I  can,  and  this  fits  in  with  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  see  that  the 
matter  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  on 
that  particular  day  because,  except  for 
one  amendment  that  I  know  of,  there  is 
not  much  in  the  way  of  roadblocks  in 
the  consideration  of  that  legislation, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  today  approved 
the  House  bill  with  some  amendments, 
by  a  imanimous  vote.  This  is  an  emer- 
gency bill.  The  reason  we  think  that 
time  is  of  the  essence  is  because  farmers 
in  the  South  and  Irt-the  Southwest  are 
planting  their  crops  at  the  present  time. 
Fanners  tlaroughout  the  United  States 
are  making  plans  as  to  what  crops  they 
will  plant.  Those  decisions  take  time. 
Before  one  plants  a  crop,  one  must  ar- 
range financing,  one  must  get  the  nec- 
essary machinery,  must  acquire  the  nec- 
essary labor,  must  acquire  the  necessary 
fertilizer.  In  some  instances,  one  must 
acquire  the  land.  More  than  8  million 
people  who  farm  for  a  living  in  the 
United  States  of  America  are  entitled  to 
know  what  they  can  expect  of  their  Gov- 
ernment this  year  and  they  are  entitled* 
to  know  soon.  They  ought  not  to  be 
kept  waiting  any  longer.  So  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  can  expeditiously  act  on  this 
bill  not  later  than  Monday. 

As  the  Senat*  knows,  we  had  a  unani- 


mous-consent agreement  to  come  in  this 
morning.  8  hours  and  40  minutes  from 
now.  to  act  on  this  bill  with  a  2-houi 
limitation  on  the  bill,  30  minutes  on 
each  amendment.  There  was  some  ob- 
jection interposed  on  the  part  of  one 
Democratic  Senator.  The  Icader.shijo  dis- 
cus.'-ed  it  V  it.h  me.  with  the  ranking 
minoriiy  member  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  and  several  other 
Senator.';.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, lor  18  years.  I  have  never  asked  tlie 
leadership  of  this  party  to  postpone  a 
bill  for  the  convenience  of  the  Senator 
fiom  Georgia.  I  have  canceled  engage- 
ment., already  for  Atlanta.  Ga..  tomor- 
row night,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Senate  would  art  on  this  bill  today,  i 
h:ne  iiLver  quibbled  with  the  leadership 
aboui  when  they  ought  to  schedule  mat- 
ters lor  consideration  by  this  body.  1 
leali/e  thai  the  leadership  needs  flexi- 
bility  in  ordei-  to  ti-y  to  accommodate 
thtmsehes  to  the  difficult  tas'K  which 
I  hey  undertake. 

We  have  99  Senator.- — 100  Senaiois  — 
V  ho  have  different  points  of  view,  differ- 
ent reservations,  and  different  time- 
tables, I  would  hope  that  the  request  oi 
the  majority  leader  would  te  acceded  to. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  come  in  at 

II  a.m.  Monday  in  accordance  with  the 
request  that  he  has  made,  and  I  would 
hojie  that  this  body  could  complete  ac 
tion  on  that  bill  expeditiou.sly  Monday, 
in  order  thai  those  who  farm  for  a  li^  in  - 
in  this  Nation  will  know  what  to  expect 
this  year. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
just  like  to  ask.  since  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  Senators  who  have  canceled,  as 
lias  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  things  for 
tomorrow,  and  the  Senator  did  nnt 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tcdav, 

Mr.  BROCK.  Well,  all  right.  toda.\. 
Saturday.  I  \^onder  if  it  would  not  be 
po.'^.sible.  or  what  the  logic  is  of  puttin-^ 
the  debate  over,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
really  understand  why  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed at  least  to  begin  the  debate  tomor- 
row, as  was  requested  and  agreed  to  by 
virtually  all  Senators  in  the  Chamber, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  could.  All  .. 
Senator  has  to  do.  one  Senator,  is  to  in- 
terpose an  objection  to  the  imanimou^- 
consent  request  I  made. 

The  same  arguments  would  prevail 
for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  as  would  pre- 
vail for  today.  There  is  no  way  under 
Gods  green  earth  that  you  can  find  a 
.solution  which  will  take  care  of  all  the 
100  Senators  of  this  body  at  this  partic- 
ular time,  in  view  of  the  expectations  ol 
some  days  ago. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
S'-nator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr,  McCLURE.  There  is,  as  I  uiider- 
^tanQ  it,  an  existing  agreement  under 
which  the  bill  would  be  considered  today 
if  there  were  objection  to  the  pendiii;: 
requcst  of  tlie  Senator  from  Montana? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  it  would  be 
considered  beginning  .shortly  after  9 
o'clock  this  morning. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
.\L-.  McCLURE.  Had  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Mfjss)  indicated  any  prefer- 
ence V  hether  it  be  on  Monday  as  com- 
i::ired  to  Saturday?  He  is  the  gentleman 
wlio  made  .some  comment  earUer  about 
biiiiiiing  it  up  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  from 
U'aih  will  have  to  .speak  for  hinv^clf.  I 
:  ield  to  hmi  for  that  purpo.-e. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  respond  to  that.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  did  not  ask  for  the  change;  it  was 
recjuested  by  other.s. 

I  would  like  to  pouit  out  that  we  still 
do  not  have  a  report.  If  we  start  in  the 
morning  and  spend  8  hours  on  this  thing, 
we  are  going  to  be  starting  blind.  We  do 
not  even  have  anything  to  look  at.  to 
find  out  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Therefore,  it  made  sense  to  me  to  go  over 
to  Monday,  and  I  agreed  to  it. 

I.  too,  hue  canceled  thums  for  to- 
morrow and  all  next  week.  I  have  done 
those  thing.s  just  because,  for  some  rea- 
son, we  want  to  get  on  the  agriculture 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  thinks  U 
is  because  the  farmers  have  to  know 
when  to  plant:  but  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  tells  me  there  will  not  be  any 
attempt  even  to  go  to  conference  until 
after  we  come  back.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  offered  to  come  back  in  on  th.e  day 
we  come  in  after  we  have  had  our  non- 
legislative  period,  to  come  in  and,  under 
a  time  limitation,  present  a  single 
amendment,  have  it  vorcd  up  or  down, 
and  have  the  bill  done  with.  But  that  was 
not  accepted.  Therefore.  I  must  take  the 
course  I  took. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  P.  esident.  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First  I  yield  to  the 
Republican  leader.  Then  I  v.ill  yield  to 
others. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  say  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
One  suspects  that  more  than  half  the 
Senators  In  this  Chamber  liave  canceled 
engagements  for  tomorrow.  I  suppose  we 
arc  considering  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number,  and  we  have  got  to  get 
the  fertilizer  down  to  the  farmers.  The 
Senate  is,  of  course,  in  an  exporting  posi- 
tion in  that  regard.  [Laughter.  1 

But  I  think  we  ought  to  recess,  come 
ia  tomorrow,  and  finish  this  bill,  if  we 
can,  tomorrow  or  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree. 
There  is  a  dimension  here  that  has  not 
been  discussed.  Here  it  is,  25  minutes 
pa.st  12.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  we 
will  get  out  of  this  Chamber  much  before 
2  o'clock  By  the  time  we  get  back  home 
and  ready  for  bed.  it  will  be  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  after  all,  even  the 
Constitution  provides  again.st  cruel  and 
unu.sual  punishment.  After  all,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  people's  business,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  deal  with  it  with 
clear,  cool,  and  rested  heads. 

Senators  know  all  the  machinatior^ 
that  can  take  place  in  this  Chamber.  We 
could  be  hara.s,-,td  and  harassed  and 
harassed   with   live   quorum   caE"?,   and 


maybe  accomplish  little  or  nothing. 
After  all,  the  difference  between  Satur- 
day and  Monday  is  not  going  to  hurt  the 
farmers  too  much,  and  if  the  agreement 
has  already  been  made,  why  do  we  not 
just  do  it  that  way,  and  come  back  here 
Monday?  We  have  to  con.e  back  anyway 
to  dLscass  the  conference  report,  and  in 
all  probability  a  conference  will  be  held 
over  the  weekend,  so  that  we  can  wind 
up  this  matter. 

We  have  to  come  back  anyway.  Give  us 
a  break  on  this  weekend.  We  came  in 
here  at  8  o'clock  this  morning,  and  here 
It  is.  12:30  the  next  day,  and  God  knows 
when  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  here 
tonight.  To  come  back  here  after  4  or  5 
liours  and  take  up  an  important  bill, 
where  we  do  not  even  have  the  report. 
I  do  not  thnik  that  augurs  well  with  the 
people. 

Monday  is  not  very  much  different 
than  Saturday.  I  realize  Senators  have 
called  off  engagement.'^,  and  I  would  hoix; 
the  agreement  being  suggested  by  the 
majority  leader  will  be  agi-eed  upon,  we 
will  come  back  here  Monday,  and  I  think 
vvc  will  all  have  a  better  frame  of  mind. 
We  will  not  have  tlie  harassment  that  we 
would  have  tomorrow.  We  went  through 
that  on  the  change  of  rides,  how  much 
one  Member  can  stand  up  and  harass  this 
body,  and  ask  for  a  live  quorum  with 
every  single  amendment  he  proposes,  and 
by  5  o'clock  we  would  not  have  accom- 
plisiied  anything  anyway.  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  home,  come  back  Monday, 
and  do  the  people's  business. 

Mr.  .\L\NSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor Irom  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  any  Senator  wants  to  a.sk  the  entire 
Senate  to  make  accommodations,  change 
th?  entire  schedule  fo.-  him,  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  ask  that  myself. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  understood  mitll 
approximately  an  hour  ago  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  Saturday  session,  and  as 
a  result  of  that  I  canceled,  as  many  other 
Senators  did.  a  trip  to  California  in 
whi'.h  I  had  several  meetings  of  great 
im!)an.;n:e.  They  are  of  no  importance 
to  anyone  else  in  this  Chamber,  but  they 
arc'  of  great  importance  to  me.  because  I 
a.m  up  for  reelection  next  year.  I  wanted 
to  go  to  tho.-e  meetings.  Some  of  them 
were  groups  of  several  hundred  people 
tint  I  was  speaking  to. 

I  camiot  help  but  feel  that  by  put- 
Ing  this  off  until  Monday  we  are  mak- 
ing a  personal  accommodation  for  some 
Senators  who  feel  they  do  not  want  to  be 
here  on  Saturday:  they  would  rather  be 
here  on  Monday  than  Saturday. 

Well,  that  is  fine,  except  for  the  fact 
tiiat  we  had  luianimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  was  in  being  for  many  days, 
and  many  of  us  understand  that  we  were 
going  to  be  coming  in  on  Saturday. 

Tlie  one  thing  that  I  have  heard  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  cloak- 
room more  than  any  other  thing  about 
the  schedulmg.  and  recognizing  the  ter- 
rible difficulty  that  the  majority  leader 
has  in  scheduling  the  business  of  this 
body  to  make  accommodations  to  fit  the 
schedule  of  everyone.  Is  the  need  for 
some  degree  of  security  and  knowledge  of 
what  the  program  is  going  to  be  in  the 
days  aliead.  so  that  we  can  make  plans. 


I  think  that  the  majority  leader  has 
an  impossible  task,  quite  frankly.  In  try- 
ing to  make  that  schedule  so  that  It  does 
serve  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  well 
as  individual  Senators.  But  I  just  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  if  we  have  had  a  sched- 
ule that  was  planned  for  many  days  now. 
with  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
cime  in  on  Saturday,  and  many  of  us 
have  canceled  our  Saturday  schedules  to 
be  sure  that  we  are  here,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  put  it  off  until  Monday,  which 
will  mean  we  will  have  to  cancel  our 
schedule  for  Monday  after  we  have  al- 
ready canceled  for  Saturday,  it  Just  is 
not  fair,  I  am  loath  to  object,  as  one 
person,  in  order  to  satisfy  or  accommo- 
date myself;  but  I  cannot  help  but  have 
the  feeling  tliat  the  accommodation  that 
is  being  made  for  Monday  is  to  satisfy 
the  individual  schedules  of  a  few  other 
Senators  around  here. 

Mr.  .MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I 
certaiii.y  appreciate  the  sentiments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, auJ  if  he  feels  strongly  enough  all 
he  has  to  do  Is  to  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  and  we  will  do  our 
best  to  come  in  this  morning. 

What  I  am  tn'lng  to  do  Is  to  find  a  way 
out  of  a  labyrinth  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves because  of  circumstances  over 
which  we  do  not  have  too  much  control. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
as  I  agreed  to. 

Mr,  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  somebody 
would  say  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  it.  Objection 
i.--  heard. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
leader  yield?  I  wonder  if  there  Is  not  a 
way  to  try  to  find  a  way  around  there.  It 
seems  we  really  have  more  than  one 
problem.  We  have  got  to  also  concern 
ourselves  with  returning  or  coming  back 
for  the  conference  report  on  the  tax  bill 
when  we  finish  that.  I  would  gu3ss  that 
perhaps  the  best  chance  that  that  would 
happen  would  be,  say,  around  Wednes- 
day, that  that  conference  report  might  be 
up,  I  wonder  If  we  came  in  tomorrow,  and 
if  we  know  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
is  going  to  hold  us  beyond  tomorrow,  and 
that  is  his  right,  and  if  we  knew  that, 
would  we  not  be  better  off  to  come  in 
tomorrow,  file  a  cloture  motion,  call  that 
motion  up  on  Wednesday,  and  then  if  we 
come  in,  if  we  get  cloture  on  Wednesday, 
we  would  know  that  we  would  be  able  to 
finish  the  bill,  plus  have  a  good  shot  at 
taking  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
tax  thing,  and  we  would  know  3  or  4  days 
in  advance  so  we  could  at  least  make  our 
sciiedules  and  tearing  them  up  lor 
Wednesday. 

Sever.^l  Sen-,aiors.  Vote, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
regular  order,  please.  A  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard, 

Mr,  CHILES.  That  may  be  the  basla 
on  which  we  could  get  out.  If  we  come 
in  tomorrow  we  are  not  going  to  finish 
tlie  bill.  If  we  come  In  Monday  we  are 
not  going  to  finish  the  bill.  So  we  are 
going  to  waste  those  days.  It  would  seem 
nmch  better  if  we  laid  down  a  cloture 
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motion  and  go  about  our  business  until 
Wednesday  when  we  take  up  the  cloture 
motion. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  It  is  perfectly  legiti- 
:i'..ite  and  within  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
at^d  if  the  Senator  desires  to  do  so  or 
;itiv  Senator,  he  can  do  so  on  that  basis. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
I  sm  ushig  my  time  under  the  cloture. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Before  the  Senator  from 
rioiida  made  his  suggestion,  I  was  going 
*o  ;  us^est  it  might  be  accommodating 
r  >  most  of  the  Senators  If  the  conference 
.f'port  and  the  agricultural  bill  would 
ix"  considered  on  the  same  d»y  because 
t:i.'t  is  something  that  could  be  worked 
t'.'ai.  It  i.-.  a  good  idea  that  when  the  con- 
ference report  comes  back  that  we  start 
f- e  agricultural  bill  and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  it  works  that 
"ay  it  would  be  fine.  But  we  do  know 
we  have  an  agricultural  bill  before  us, 
and  we  do  not  know  as  yet  when  a  con- 
r-rence  report  will  be  available. 

I  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  none  of  us 
has  seen  a  report  of  the  agricultural  bill, 
and  the  final  effect  upon  the  cotton  farm- 
ers In  my  State  who  are  veiy  strongly 
opposed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
I.ave  order.  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  They  are  opposed 
to  the  legislation  as  we  heard  it. 

I  think  it  is  very  wrong  for  this  body 
to  consider  such  imjxjrtant  legislation  as 
ojTiiculture  within  a  few  hours  when  we 
have  not  even  seen  what  we  are  going  to 
talk  about,  and  when  they  have  already 
entered  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  vote  tomorrow.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  do  this  in  good  conscience,  and 
I  suggest  tha*  it  is  rather  useless  to  call 
this  an  emergency  bill.  Farmers  know 
when  they  are  going  to  plant.  They  know 
pretty  much  what  they  are  going  to  plant, 
and  they  know  how  much  money  they 
are  going  to  need,  and  they  know  all 
about  fertilizer.  [Laugliter.l 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  deci- 
sion made  by  the  majority  leader  to 
come  In  here  Monday  could  be  abided  by. 
It  is  going  to  inconvenience  everybody, 
as  everytliing  we  do  in  this  body  in- 
conveniences some  1,  2,  or  3  of  the  100 
Members.  But  I  think  we  put  on  a  rather 
silly  display  this  week.  Now,  let  us  not 
cap  this  week  off  by  trying  to  pass  a 
multibillion-dollar  agricultural  bill  that 
many  large  farm  organizations  do  not 
want,  and  do  it  in  1  day.  In  fact.  In  2 
houi's  under  a  controlled  agreement  that 
I  did  not  know  was  made.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  more  than  three  people  on  the 
floor  when  it  was  asked  for. 

I  would  certainly  back  tlie  leader  in 
his  suggestion  that  we  come  in  on  Mon- 
day. As  I  understand  it,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  no  mtentions  of  taking  this 
to  conference  with  the  House  until  after 
the  recess,  so  why  all  the  fire?  Why  all 
the  get-tliere-tomorrow  with  it  when 
we  are  already  commg  up  to  1  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  we  have  not  even 
reached  a  decL^on  oa  the  effort  we  liave 
been  In  for  these  lest  100  hours? 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  sneld  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  committee  report  is 
being  printed  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  at  this  moment.  It  will  be  on 
every  Senator's  desk  by  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 
I  believe  it  is  short  enough,  brief  enough, 
.simple  enough,  where  every  Member  oi 
this  body  can  read  it  in  less  thrtu  30  min- 
utes and  understand  it  fully.  It  is  r.ot  a 
complicated  reiJort, 

A.S  I  stated  a  momtnt  ivjto  in  response 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Aii- 
zona.  for  whom  I  have  very  great  affec- 
tion, it  is  planting  time  in  many  areas 
of  the  country  now,  and  it  will  soon  be 
planting  time  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. Farmers  cannot  decide  today  whit 
they  are  going  to  plant,  and  plant  it  to- 
morrow, it  takes  time  to  make  tho.5e 
decisions.  There  must  be  acquisition  of 
fertilizer,  acquisition  of  pesticides,  ac- 
c,nisition  of  farm  equipment,  acquisition 
of  labor  and.  in  many  instances,  acquisi- 
tion of  land. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  ex- 
pecting Congress  to  act,  if  the  witnesses 
who  came  before  our  committee  are  any 
indication.  We  had  164  before  our  com- 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  c:ll  for 
order, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl'c  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Ml-.  TALMADGE.  We  had  2  full  weeks 
of  hearings.  Since  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1973  was  adopted,  we  have  had  the 
Arab  embargo;  we  have  had  inflation 
and,  in  many  instances,  that  has  gone  up 
100  percent.  The  target  prices  and  loan 
levels  of  basic  farm  commodities  in  tills 
country  now  are  grossly  inadequate,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  consider  that  fact, 

I  have  no  objection  to  going  over  till 
Monday.  I  have  indicated  that  to  the 
majority  leader  and  tlie  majority  whip. 
The  ranking  RepuWican  member  cf  our 
committee  has  concurred  in  that.  He 
raises  no  objections.  But  I  do  think  this 
Congress  ought  to  act  on  this  bUl  be- 
fore we  go  home  for  the  Easter  rece'^s, 
and  that  is  what  I  urge  that  we  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  we  had 
spent  the  time  we  are  spending  seeking 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  as  to 
when  to  come  in,  tomorrow  or  Monday, 
on  the  tax  bill,  we  would  be  through  w  itii 
the  tax  bill. 

Now,  I  plead  mih  the  Senate,  let  us 
spend  the  next  hour  on  the  tax  bUl  and 
get  out  of  here,  and  we  can  come  back 
any  time  we  want  to.  and  I  will  try  to 
accommodate  everyone. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pi-ebident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

■Would  it  be  possible  no-A  to  t:et  a  time 
limitation  on  each  of  the  remainh  :; 
amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Hold  it.  Let  u.,  £,.c 
one  question  settled  at  a  time. 

I  yield  to  the  assistant  majori-i.y  leader. 

Ux.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  agree  to  the 
majority  leader's  request.  I  am  as  in- 
convenienced as  is  ar.v  Ser.atcr  here  bv 


virtue  of  the  canceling  out  of  the  Satur- 
day session.  I  secured  unanimous  con- 
sent 2  to  3  days  ago  for  the  Senate  to 
meet  on  Saturday  ."=o  all  Senators  were 
on  n.otice. 

1  canceled  an  engagement  for  tonight, 
-..inch  I  considered  to  be  a  pretty  im- 
portant engagement  I  canceled  one  for 
Sunday  because  I  felt  that  we  were  goins 
TO  be  in  ."^ession  here  on  Satiirdny.  But 
my  o-.v'n  n^rvoi-'.al  rcnvf^r.icr.t  e  c^.co;.  rcl 
matter. 

I  do  think  we  oiipht  to  settle  this 
uiiiig  one  v.?y  or  tiie  other,  and  unless 
v.e  got  a  new  ns:-cemcnt  v,e  are  locked 
i'l  Viy  the  unanimou--rcn,^.?iil  a^iicement 
that  requires  us  to  come  in  her.;  today 
rt  9  o'clock,  Tlicre  is  no  way  under 
Heaven  to  change  tliat  by  a  motion.  Wc 
can  only  do  that  by  unanimous  consent. 
And,  as  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  stated,  any  Senator  can  intei-posc 
that  objection,  and  I  would  hope  we 
would  go  on  and  complete  action  on  the 
tax  bill,  give  consent  to  tlie  majority 
leader's  request,  come  in  on  Monday  at. 
1 1  o'clock  and  let  us  see  what  we  can  do. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  be  the  object 
f<f  much  criticism  by  virtue  of  the  fuel 
tiiat  100  men  cannot  decide,  cannot 
agree  on  a  time  to  meet  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  Satiu'day  or  whether  it  ia 
t'oing  to  be  Monday. 

Every  person  here  is  goii.g  to  be  in- 
convenienced one  way  or  the  other.  So, 
for  once,  let  us  take  tiip  inconvenience 
and  go  with  Monday.  I  hope  that  the 
majority  leader  will  mtvke  his  mijiui- 
mous- consent  request  once  more. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  after  yielding 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky who  has  been  waiting  .-o  patiently, 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mi-.  President,  I 
am  sure  all  of  you  have  been  inconven- 
ienced, and  I  believe  evei-y  Member  of  the 
Senate  ouglit  to  have  evrry  opportunity 
to  present  an  amendment  to  the  bill  he 
wants  to  present,  and  be  given  adequate 
time  to  make  his  case. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  where 
the  majority  leader  has  already  de- 
scribed it  as  a  delaying  and  dilatory 
effort  that  apparently  is  going  to  be 
made  on  this  very  important  piece  ol 
legislation. 

Now,  it  does  not  really  make  any  dif- 
ference to  me.  and  I  have  an  interest  in 
tills  bill,  whether  we  come  in  Saturday 
or  Monday,  if  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thmg  about  the  bill  when  we  come  in. 

Now.  what  I  would  like  to  know.  Mr. 
Leader,  we  are  here  now  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  here  either  Saturday  or  Mon- 
day because  we  all  agreed  it  was  of 
paramount  importance  that  the  Senate 
btay  in  session  until  we  passed  the  tax 
bill  and  that  anv  reces;^  be  delayed  until 
that  time. 

My  question  is.  What  happens  if  next 
Wednesday  we  are  still  working  on  the 
farm  bill  and  all  of  the  trips  tliat  are 
scheduled  to  begin  to  start,  are  we  going 
to  continue  to  delay  the  recess  until  we 
complete  the  farm  bill,  or  is  the  Senate 
going  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  one  Senator 
who  wants  to  delay  action  on  a  par- 
licular  section  of  the  farm  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Seuata 
can  render  proper  judgment  vt  that  time. 
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I  do  not  know  wiiat  It  would  be.  but  a 
proper  judgment. 

At  tills  tliiie,  Mr.  Pie.sident.  I  would 
l;ke  to  renew  my  request. 

Mr.  MtCLURE.  Mr.  Pre.sidei...  uill  tlie 
S. 'lator  withhold  his  request  for  just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  wodd  like  to  get 
a  detision.  it  ha.s  beer,  objected  to  once, 
I  woiild  liice  to  go  alicad  on  tiie  tax  bUl. 
I  am  petting  tiled,  othcr.s  are  setting 
tired.  I  would  like  to  --et  i;ome  to  see  my 
wue.  my  daughter,  my  granddaushter, 
and  ^'0  to  my  bed. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  appiecicitt;  the 
Senator  yielding.  I  wonder  if  it  miyht  not 
be  possible  to  accommodate  the  de-ire.s 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senators  if  we 
could  agree  that  the  farm  bill  be  debated, 
whatever  amendments  may  be  offered, 
either  tomorrow  or  Monday,  but  that  all 
votes  on  araendmcnt.s  and  final  passage 
of  the  farm  bill  be  deferred  until  the 
time  that  the  Senate  is  considering  tlie 
conference  report  on  the  tax  bill. 

That  would  at  least  give  every  Senator 
here  the  opportunity  to  come  in  on  one 
time,  and  one  time  alone,  during  this 
period  of  time  on  which  to  vote. 

Mr.  \LANSFIELD.  Well,  the  proposal  is 
Intriguing,  but  the  point  is,  as  I  said 
before,  we  have  the  agricultural  bill  be- 
fore u.",  or  will  have  it  later  this  morning. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  It  is  gning 
to  take  to  arrive  at  nn  agreement  on  the 
tax  conference. 

I  think  it  would  be  great  if  ue  could 
tie  the  two  togetiier,  but  I  think  we  are 
jumping  ahead  ot  our.'^elves  in  trying  to 
be  definite  in  that  respect  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

It  would  be  my  .•suggestion  that  v.e  a.sk 
unammous  consent  that  the  farm  bill 
be  considered  either  on  Saturday  or  on 
Monday,  and  I  have  no  preference  as 
to  which,  with  the  agreement  that  no 
votes  on  the  amendments  or  the  final 
passage  of  that  would  be  in  order  until 
the  time  tliat  the  Senate  considers  the 
final  pas.sage  of  th'.-  conference  reixu-t  on 
the  tax  bill. 

That  way.  all  St^natois  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  here  for  only  one  period 
of  time  .so  far  as  the  votes  on  both  meas- 
ures are  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A-ai;i,  the  suggest- 
ing is  Intriguing,  but  we  would  be  spin- 
ning our  wheels  as  far  as  tiie  agricultural 
bill  was  concerned  and  I  do  not  think  It 
would  be  tlie  right  way  to  approach  this 
legislation,  even  though  ii  both  could  be 
considered  it  would  save  t;s  a  lot  of  time 
and  energy  and  allow  many  of  us  to 
avoid  the  debate  and  to  do  other  things 
v.e  might  have  on  our  mind. 

So  at  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  request  for 

Mr.  HLTMPHREY.  Mr.  Leader,  this  will 
jift  take  1  minute. 

May  I  say.  evervbody  1 .  confused  to- 
night. Tliey  have  had  apjxjlntments  and 
have  had  to  change  schedules.  I  was  go- 
ing to  take  my  grandson  to  the  circus, 
but  I  should  have  brought  him  to  the 
Senate.  (Laughter  l 

Maybe  It  would  Jiave  been  a  little  more 
fun. 


I  just  hope  we  will  agree  with  what  the 
leader  has  asked  for.  If  we  do  this  on 
Monday,  v.e  will  have  the  bill  before  us, 
we  will  have  the  report  before  us,  and  we 
can  analyze  this  legislation,  it  is  not  that 
complicated,  really,  to  get  over. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  mind,  I  am  a  night 
man  myscU",  my  father  told  me  to  stay 
out  oi  bed,  people  die  there.  [Laughter.] 

I  lelt  it  was  .-orl  of  a  good  idea  to  stay 
a\,Mke.   ILniu^'hier. ] 

So  if  my  good  f.ii.iid  l.oin  Connecti- 
cut. m\  good  fi  a.nd  liom  Idaho,  or  any- 
v.iieic  else,  remove  their  objection,  comes 
Monday  ii  will  be  a  beautiful  day.  In 
Minne.sota  the  .miow  is  melting,  aiul  next 
Monday  the  sun  will  be  sliining  in  Wash- 
mtiton.  Let  u.-  all  pray  for  a  happy  Mon- 
ua.v  and  get  the  fciim  bill  under  way. 

In  ilie  meantime,  I  will  come  over  here 
and  ;,'i\o  affec'tionate  greetings  to  my 
friend  from  Utah,  we  will  not  wony 
about  a  cigarette,  a  cig.\r.  or  tobacco,  we 
v.ill  get  on  agriculture. 

So,  come  on  fellow.s 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
gue.Sb  we  will  have  to  come  in  at  9  o'clock 
this  morning. 

I  am  soiTi  Vvo  i.ould  not  work  out  an 
jfreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFl:  ICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mar>iand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Now.  Mr.  President, 
I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  lii  view 
of  the  objection  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  il  we  might  have  a  limit 
liien  on  all  amendments  Irom  now  on  so 
we  can  reach  a  conclusion  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  debate  on  all  further 
amendments  be  limited  to  10  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Re.serving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  will  not  object,  I  jast  want 
to  make  one  comment  on  that  suggestion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator,  and  tho.se 
wiio  want  to  vote  .sometime. 

This  Senate  had  a  tax  package  before 
It  wi«h  the  introduction  of  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr  BiDEN  and  Mr.  Bumpers  this 
iiiternoon.  Some  10  hours  ago  we  started 
to  d:.--f  'x-s  tjxes  and  uninimous  con.sents. 
We  spei'.t  the  whole  afternoon  on  every- 
thing but  the  actual  bill.  I  can  ai)pre- 
ciate  wanting  to  go  ahead  and  limit  de- 
bate right  now.  but  I  think  that  would 
havf  been  a  far  more  appropriate  motion 
had  it  been  made  on  Monday. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  on 
my  amendment.  I  do  not  Intend  to  pre- 
sume on  the  time  of  the  Members.  But  I 
think  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  when 
we  h.-^ve  legislation  before  us  that,  in 
fact,  v.e  only  ;ippnd  10  hours  of  the  time 
debating  the  subject  tmtter  before  us. 
We  have  discussed  evcrjthing  else 
under  the  sun  and  I  tliink  the  unani- 
mous-consent requp.'^t  for  the  time  limi- 
tation comes  nfter  everybody  has  had 
his  cra'k  at  this  thing  and,  actually,  now 
we  are  on  the  only  aiuendments  that 
have  any  real  bearing  on  the  Mibject 
matter  before  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tiK-.c 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ha\e 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  con.sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  lie 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  fo  icm! 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAG.  Mr.  President,  I  t,sk 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  further  reading' 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ameiidment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  42,  line  2^.  .strike  the  period  e.\:<i 
insert  ■',  e\(.»pt  its  provided  In  sub.seciiou 
(g)."- 

After  line  23.  a<id  a  new  stibseciion  (g)  &s 
follows,  and  renumber  ilie  .si'oceeding  s\ib- 
-sectlons  acoordingly. 

•'(g)  Rebate  REC.\PTtn?E  for  Two-Earnfr 
CoupLts.— In  the  case  of  taxpayers  who  file 
a  Joint  return  under  subsection  6013,  If 
each  spouse  has  earned  income,  and  tne 
lower  Income  le  either  (a)  $2,000  or  (b)  10 
percent  of  the  total  of  the  earned  Income 
of  the  two  spou.ses,  whicliever  is  less,  there 
may  be  computed   a  tax  credit  as  follows: 

(1)  There  shall  first  be  computed  the  re- 
bate which  would  have  been  due  to  eacli 
spouse  If  each  had  been  entitled  to  file  a 
return  as  a  single  taxpaver: 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  rebate  otherwj.'^e 
due  under  this  fiectjuu  siiaU  be  8ubtra<;t»!d 
from  the  sum  of  tiie  two  rebate.s  calculated 
under  paragraph  di  above. 

The  ajuount  computed  under  paragraph 
(2)  may  be  applied  by  the  said  spouses  as 
a  credit  againi>t  the  Federal  income  taxes 
payable  by  such  .spouse.s  on  their  Income  fci' 
1975.  If  they  tile  a  single  return  Jointly  under 
section  601,1,  with  respect  to  such  Income, 
or  a  proportionate  .share  of  said  amount  ap- 
portioned accordingly  to  the  adjxisted  gro.'-s 
Income  attributable  to  each  spouse,  may  l^e 
applied  as  a  credit,  by  each  of  said  taxpayers 
who  may  aie  scpai-.itely  with  regard  to  1975 
Income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  gi/e  attention  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  tlie  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
try  to  be  even  briefer  in  my  presentation 
of  this  amendment  than  I  was  with  the 
last  in  the  hope  that  I  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful. 

I  was  consulting  with  one  of  our  very 
distinguished  Members,  tiie  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  about  this  amendment 
earlier  and  he  said,  "Oh,  this  amend- 
ment should  be  called  the  holy  matri- 
mony amendment." 

In  fact,  it  is  the  holy  matrimony 
amendment  becau.se  its  sole  purpose  is 
to  give  to  a  sober,  .serious,  decent,  low- 
income  manied  couple,  both  of  whom  are 
working,  the  same  tax  treatment  that  v  e 
give  to  a  couple  of  luimairied  swingers 
who  are  living  together  but  reporting 
.separately. 

It  simply  tries  to  give  some  equity  to  a 
morried  couple  with  respect  to  the  rebate 
which  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
now  both  agieed  should  be  a  part  of  this 
tax  program. 

My  amendment  would  make  the  rebate 
or  refund  mechani.'fm  provided  In  the 
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House  bill,  and  maintained  in  the  cur- 
rent text,  more  equitable  and  more  con- 
riTont     with     fundaments  1     American 

;ues  a:id  beliefs. 

The  rebate  mechanism  ps  passed  by 
'..e  flouse  and  as  presently  before  us 
.discriminates  invidiou.sly  and  substan- 
I  i.illy  against  any  wage  earner  who  hap- 
■jiei's  to  be  married  to  another  wage- 
eanier.  I  have  !>rovided  chaits  t-o  all  my 
rolleagxies  which  demonstrate  the  extent 
r,i  \.h''M  discrimination,  and  which  clearly 
-how  that  the  discrimhiation  i^  most 
.-c.  ere  again-st  tlie  lowest  income  married 
working  couples. 

The  rebate  mechanism  thu.-  hr.s  three 
.  .nious  faults. 

First,  it  di.scriminates  against  tax- 
payers who  need  help  the  most — the 
low  Income  married  couple  In  which 
both  spouses  already  work  and  v.hich  is 
very  hard  hit  by  Inflation  and  threat- 
ened by  rising  unemplojmiesit. 

Second,  the  rebate  mechanism  as  re- 
ported nndermines  the  institution  of 
marriage  which  is  fundamental  to  our 
social  system.  Tlie  rebate  mechanism, 
and  the  tax  code  generally,  provide  sig- 
nificant financial  incentives  to  indi- 
viduals to  postpone  maniage  or  to  speed 
divorce.  It  encourages  our  young  people 
to  live  together  without  the  benefit  of 
r>iatrimony  and  without  the  serious  re- 
Rection  and  recognition  of  mutual  re- 
-iionsibility  tliat  is  encompassed  within 
the  framework  provided  by  the  marriase 
ceremony. 

Third,  the  rebate  mechanism  as  it 
stands  before  us  is  an  indirect,  some- 
.  hat  subtle,  but  very  serious  discriniinst- 
•ion  against  working  women  m  Amer- 
iT..  For  good  reasons  or  had.  in  most 
American  houseliolds  in  which  both 
.stjouses  work,  the  woman  is  regarded  as 
the  .second  w  age  earner  and  the  husband 
a.s  the  principal  earner. 

The  tax  code,  by  combhiing  the  in- 
comes of  both  spouses,  today  taxes  the 
.second  income  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
first  income.  This  is  documented  by  arti- 
cles and  charts  which  I  have  provided 
to  all  my  colleagues.  Therefore,  in  most 
households  we  are  in  efifect  taxing  the 
woman  who  works  at  a  higher  rate  than 
the  man.  The  rebate  mechanism  fur- 
ther discriminates  against  two-earner 
families  and  is  yet  another  slap  in  the 
face  to  women  who  work,  and  a  further 
incentive  for  tliem  to  drop  out  of  the 
labor  force  and  conform  to  the  social 
role  which  makes  them  financially  de- 
pendent on  a  man. 

The  issue  i.-  one  of  equii.y,  fairness  and 
principle.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port my  amendment. 

My  araendment  states  that  if  two 
.spouses  Iwth  have  eaiTied  income,  and 
u  they  would  receive  a  higher  rebate 
v.ere  they  to  file  tax  returns  as  un- 
married mdividuals  rather  tiian  as  a 
u.orried  couple,  tlien  the  rebate  they  lose 
tills  year  because  they  are  married  can 
be  recaptured  next  year  as  a  Uxx  credit 
asrainst  their  1975  income. 

Tire  amendment  is  thus  stn;ctured  so 
that  it  does  not  in  any  way  delay  the 
mailing  of  rebate  checks  this  year.  It  will 
not  Impede  the  flow  of  refunds  which  is 
needed  to  stimulate  the  economy. 


But  the  amendment  does  insure  that 
the  rebate  mechanism  treats  intiividuals 
with  similar  incomes  fauiy. 

Now.  I  agree  that  the  coiunittee  will 
raise  the  objection  that  this  amendment 
is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  they 
may  say  it  will  cost  as  much  as  $3  billion. 

They  may  be  right.  I  suspect  that  they 
cannot  say  that  with  any  certauity,  but 
I  can  sa%  with  certainty  that  it  v.iil  not 
cost  a  ijenny  this  year. 

It  provides  for  a  tax  credit  agaiiist  uhe 
1975  income  of  that  worlang  couple 
which  will  be  reported  against  their  1975 
income  and  reported  next  year  so  that 
it  d<:ies  not  affect  the  deficit  wlicii  has 
lieen  talked  about  so  much  as  a  part  of 
these  proceedings. 

What  we  are  seeking  here 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ale  will  be  in  order  so  we  can  proceed 
rapidly.  The  Senate  wrill  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  we  are  seeking 
here  is  what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
5o  aptly  said  earlier  is  justice.  We  are 
seeking  equity.  We  are  simply  trying  to 
make  a  fair  rebate  of  tax  moneys  to 
those  who  ai'e  married  and  those  who 
are  immarried.  That  is  all  it  does. 

The  details  are,  I  think,  simple.  The 
committee,  because  of  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  rebate,  would  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  make  whatever  adjustments 
might  be  required  as  part  of  the  com'er- 
ence. 

1  urge  tlie  Senate  to  adopt  the  amer.d- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.o  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  increase  the  tax  cut 
by  $3  billion.  This  is  what  Is  known  as 
the  double  rebate.  It  would  permit  a 
couple  each  to  compute  what  tlieir  taxes 
would  be  as  individuals  and  t,hen.  to  add 
the  two  together. 

I'he  bill  is  already  subject,  as  I  said 
with  regard  to  the  Kennechr  amendment, 
to  the  charge  that  it  does  too  much  for 
families  compared  to  individuals  as  it 
stands  now. 

The  Senator  says  tliat  most  of  this  tax 
loss  would  not  occur  in  this  year,  and 
that  is  correct.  Some  of  it  would  occur 
in  this  year.  But,  Mr.  Pi'esident,  his 
amendment  is  also  subject  to  the  argu- 
ment that  it  may  very  well  be  that  by 
the  time  the  additiotial  $3  billion  tax 
loss  hits  us  the  stimulative  effect  of  the 
bill  might  have  gotten  the  economj* 
moving  so  you  did  not  need  to  give  awa:, 
the  additional  $3  billion.  In  my  judg- 
ment, Mr.  Piesident.  this  amendment 
should  not  be  agreed  to.  We  should  not 
have  the  double  rebate  for  married  cou- 
ples because  they  are  being  treated  more 
fairly  than  others  are  now.  I  mo\e  to 
table  the  amendment,  Mi\  President. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  WiU  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  for  a  moment?  I  want  to  ad- 
vise the  Senate  that  when  I  inquired  cl 
the  Treasiu'y  as  to  tlie  cost  of  this  bill 
they  advised  me  that  it  v.oi^d  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  billion  and  not  $3 
billion.  I  would  like  to  ask  tiae  manager 
of  the  bill  if  he  does  not  agree  that  what- 
ever the  sum  is,  ii  wi'.I  not  be  reilected 
in  the  current  year. 


Mr.  LONG.  It  wi.i  be  larger  next  year. 
Tiie  estimate  I  have  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee staff  i."^  the  best  estimate  I  can 
find.  iUid  I  do  not  kno^  of  any  other 
e.-tiniate  to  the  contrary.  The  estimate 
:^>i-  the  revenue  loss  in  tlii'  nniendmcr.t 
ii  $3  billioii.  and  -ve  rre  be'.rg  cr.t:ci?.r.! 
for  i'jing  us  L.*.feh  ai.  $30  billion  the  v?;- 
it  is  now.  I  liOi^e  the  ainendmeiit  i^  i:tjt 
agreed  to.  I  uiove  lo  table  tlie  amend- 
in  cut. 

Mr.  MATHL\S  Eec:<a.se  oi  liie  equity 
")f  tills  proposition,  would  the  Senator 
assure  t:-3  that  sometime  in  the  calendar 
year  the  committee  vrculd  hold  hearings 
on  this  subject? 

Mr.  LONG.  II  UiC  Sci^tor  v.  Ill  v.ith- 
draw  the  amendment,  I  will. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  H  the  Senator  v^iil  give 
us  that  as.5urance.  I  will  withdraw  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  extremely 
important  and  equitable  principle.  If  I 
have  the  asstirance.  I  will  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiCiout 
objection,  tlie  amendment  is  witliur..wn. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

AME.NDIIENT  NO.    190.  AS  MOOmED 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  call  up  my  amer.d- 
luent  No.  190. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  leau  b^  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  pro- 
noses  a  new  section.  The  amendment,  as 
.r.odificd.  is  as  follows: 

At  the  cr.a  of  the  Mil.  adrl  tt.e  fcl.OTlng 
;iC',v  section: 

src  Cr.rMr    on    Exciision"    F.^.o>t    Gboss 

Income  ior  In-ikrest  on  P.^vings 

IN    RESIL'tNl  IJL    FLN-INCK    LvSTIIU- 
TIONS. 

I  a*  Credit. — Subpau":  A  of  part  IV  of  sul>- 
1  Liapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relatmg  to  crediu 
aUowed ) ,  as  araeaded  by  t'.iis  Act.  ii  aiuend^d 

'■y;  :i--.«ert.;iK   of't-r  .-C'.'tO.-.  43   t'.ie   f>jlIo-Aiiig 
;.c  A'  sec'.iou: 

•ai-C.  44.  I-Niti-.tdr     c.<     S.vvi:  uS     i  -     K-^i- 
DrMi,-_L  Fi:  \NX«  LNSTiitiiCNS. 

"(a)  C.t.Ni;s.\L  RTrL.E. — la  the  case  of  an 
'ndivldial.  there  shall  be  allowed  a.«»  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
tlie  ta.Kable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  interest  received  by  the  taxp.i^er 
from  a  quK'.ifled  financial  institution. 

•lb)  Limit  .\TiOiN-. — The  credit  al'.o^ed  uu- 
dir  .sr.bseciion  «.i)  f'jr  a  t,\xable  year  shall 
net  exceed  i250  (j300  iu  ttie  cxie-  of  a  Joint 
roturn  of  ♦^six  x.nder  ~ect:-.on  6013  >. 

"(c)  r)rTrs-Tr;ox — For  parp<~f»i  cf  ThM 
section— 

*'il>  Pn<.\MCiAi.     TN-iTnx'Tio>.  — 1  .le     temi 
inar.cial  Institutioti'  means: 

'(A)  a  bank,  as  de&ned  lu  section  5ttl. 
ftiid  whicii  pro\  idea  mortgage  iiuauc;  jg  ;cr 
;»ie  purthiLse  of  rc6»deul..'u  r.ou-iiig, 

■  ■^D)  a  &;;v;nt,s  lust:'.uU..ri  de-cri'^f.1  Ln 
-cctiou    T'3\.    ar.d    v.Mrh   provider    m^rr^a^e 


P'.;rrh' 


o*    re«:di!if :al 


f.nanclPiT    frr 
bOTisln^.  find 

"iCi  a  credit  union,  the  accoun:s  la 
•Ahich  pre  uiiiireci  i<:idt'r  tne  Federal  Credit 
■Uriot:  Afi  or  otherwise  iusuxed  under  a.^i'e 
law,  iiiiU  wli'cli  provide.s  n.artgi.^e  Liia-ic.:.,' 
for  liie  purci.!u-e  of  reiideiu'-iiil  bouiiiig. 

'  (2i  iNTir.Esr  BECH^ED.-  Tl-C  temi  in'.r- 
e^C  received'  mer.ii''  intere'^t  or  dividend-  C'l 
sfivinirs  d?pi>  ir-;  or  ■withdrawable  sivinar?  nc- 
counts  received  by.  or  credited  to  the  su:- 
conjit  of.  ?\\  individual.". 

(bi  Exii.isioN. — Part  III  of  subchapter  B 
Oi  vhfip'.er  1  'relating  to  iieui  specifically  ex- 
iiiided  from  f;iosi  liuxaiei    ii  iba.euded — 
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(1)  by  redesignating  section  124  as  125, 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  afier  section  123  the  fol- 
K^wiiig  new  section: 

"Sn.-.  V2-i.  Inttrest  om  Savings  in  REsiDr.v- 

TIAL  FlNANCF  iNsrlTUTlONS. 

"lal  Ci  Nui^L  RiT-E  — In  the  case  of  on 
ii^dividi4al,  gross  income  d'jeii  not  ii.cli-.de 
imy  anifnint  of  interest  reieived  l)v.  or 
•Ti'dited  to  the  account  of.  a  raxpa>er  from 
..  tuiancial  ii.stitiitioM  duriii  •  'lie  taxable 
J  car. 

"(b)  LiMrrAiioN. — Tlie  exol»i£lon  allowed 
under  s\ibsection  (a>  for  any  taxable  year 
ftliall  not  exceed  *1.0U0  (*2.000  in  xhc  case 
el'  .1  joint  return  oi  t;i\  uLdtr  section  i.i0!3). 

"(c)  EiEcnoN  To  Tak::  CREtiT  in  r.u.i-  or 
KxcifsioN-. — Tiiis  section  doe=;  nor  apply  in 
rtie  civ-e  of  a  taxpayer  wno.  ;'"'r  the  taxable 
year,  elect-  to  take  the  credit  figain-t  tax 
allowed  by  section  44  (relating  to  i.ucrest 
on  savings).  Such  election  siiall  be  made  iu 
the  manner  and  at  tiie  time  prescribt'd  by 
regulations  by  the  Secreiiiry  or  liis  delegate. 

"(d)  DEfiNiTioN. — For  purposes  ol  this 
section — 

"(1)  f^.N-\NcnL  iNSTUitroN. — Tiio  term 
•financial  institution"  xnean-s: 

"(A)  a  bank,  as  defined  in  section  58i  and 
■whicti  provides  mortgage  financing  for  the 
purchase  of  resideatial  housing, 

"(B)  a  iii-vingi  institution  de6crii;td  In 
section  591.  and  which  provides  morti,'.t;e  ii- 
naiiclng  f^r  the  purchase  ■■(  residential  hou;- 
\ns,  and 

■'(C)  a  credit  uninn.  tiie  accoiir.ts  Jn 
which  are  insured  under  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  or  otherwise  iniure<i  under  State 
law.  and  which  provides  martga^je  hiiaiicing 
lor  the  purchase  of  rcsldentul  hoifeuig. 

(c)  EFTECTIVE  Daie — Tiio  amendments 
made  bv  this  section  appi,  '  )  interest  re- 
ceived by  ihe  taxpn'fr  unut  r  December  31. 
1074. 

Mr.  WEICKER  Mr.  President  i«.s  I 
Indicated  before,  I  d<5  nut  intend  to  pre- 
stime  on  the  part  oi  my  colleagues  by 
asking  for  a  vote  on  tiiis  amendment.  I 
will  just  make  a  fev  cpinments  in  about 
2  minutes'  time. 

As  I  have  indicnied.  I  tliink  it  is  a 
.•jhame  that  when  we  had  the  economic 
problems  of  this  countrj-  before  as  we 
chose  to  take  an  entire  week  and  discuss 
a  myriad  of  otlier  matier.s  which  did  not 
so  much  pertain  to  the  economy  but  as 
to  certain  philosophical  monuments  of 
long  standing  and  wljich  have  been 
present  among  us  even  before  the 
present  crisis. 

I  just  do  not  .see  hov,-  v,e  can  re.iolve 
the  economic  crisis  of  thi.-.  country  unless 
some  sacrifice  is  asked.  We  have  engaged 
in  the  old  politic ;  by  not  askhig  any 
sacrifice  but,  rather,  just  handing  out  a 
platter  of  tax  rebates  and  tax  cuts,  in  no 
wise  to'in;i  to  set  ourselves  aright  eco- 
nomically. I  can  '.inderstand  tax  cuts  and 
tax  reform  as  a  necessai-j-  stimulus  for 
the  economy  and  for  getting  jobs  for 
those  who  are  unemploved.  Tax  rebates 
Is  a  sugar-t  Gated  lollypop  which  <au  only 
worsen  the  crisis. 

Now,  Mr.  Prcsid'^iU.  insoinr  o>  I  will 
not  malce  it  a  part  of  this  packaj^e  but 
will  hope  that  it  would  be  part  of  a  tax 
reform  package  coming  latei%  I  lay  before 
.vou  the  idea  that  if  you  want  to  stimulate 
the  housing  indu.stry  you  are  going  about 
it  the  wrong  way.  Never  mind  the  rebate, 
and  I  do  not  tare  whei:i"r  It  Is  new  or 
old  housing. 

The  problem  is  iiot  the  availability  of 
tlice  to  build  houses;  »he  problem  i-  not 


the  vacancies  which  exist  In  new  or  old 
housing.  The  problem  Is  money.  Even 
though  the  interest  rates  have  been 
going  down,  jiLst  as  soon  as  the  Federal 
Government  steps  into  the  borrowing 
market  those  rates  are  going  to  go  soar- 
ing apain.  Some  people  arc  sjoinu  to  be 
unable  to  buy  hoa-ing. 

The  amendment  wliich  I  propose, 
which  I  will  not  present  to  a  vote  to- 
I'.ipht  is  to  far  tax-lree  status  to  inter- 
est on  savings  accounts.  In  effeit,  you 
are  tai:ing  money  from  tlic  private  sec- 
tor and  putting  it  into  tlie  private  .sector 
and  ma  .king  it  available  to  the  housing 
market.  Tliat  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
borrowing-:  ol  tlio  Federal  Government. 
K  will  not  cost,  the  taxpavers  anythiiifr, 
.Hid  it  will  supply  the  nece.;s:iry  inijietus 
lor  construction  and  the  ripple  eifc.- 1 
tiiat  11  has  jobwijc. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  oi  the  fact  that 
apparently  we  are  not  interested  in  the 
economic  problems  but  merely  v'.ant  to 
rush  through  somethhig  v.  hereby  every- 
body can  claim  an  element  of  authorship 
in  something  which,  believe  me.  will 
straighten  out  nothing  but  only  com- 
l»und  the  problems  not  only  oi  the 
country  but  of  the  President  and.  indeed, 
oi  the  Congres.';.  I  will  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
fibiection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield '^ 

?Ir.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TIk-  S.-n- 
;i'c-  wil!  be  in  ordei'. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  res)x^il  the 
PenaUir  from  Connecticut  and  what  he 
IS  tp  ing  to  do  or  would  have  tried  to  do 
witli  this  amendment,  but  I  just  want  to 
point  out  to  him  that  the  banks  are  get- 
ting all  the  money  tliey  need  today.  The 
S.  &  L.'s  have  them,  the  savings  banks 
have  them.  Even  In  the  city  of  New  Bed- 
ford, which  has  an  unemployment  rate 
today  of  14.2,  they  are  busting  at  the 
seams  with  money  in  the  banks.  So  I 
tliink  the  money  is  there. 

I  think  what  we  are  really  lacking  in 
the  counti-y  insofar  as  hoasing  is  con- 
cemed,  and  other  things  as  well,  is  an 
uncertainty  and  a  lack  of  confidence 
which  we  have  to  restore.  Certainly,  we 
need  to  do  everj'thing  we  can  to  stimu- 
late and  to  encourage  people  to  buy  hous- 
ing—a,s  the  Senator  said,  to  buy  either 
exLsting  housing  or  new  housing,  hope- 
fully, so  that  we  can  get  the  con.struction 
industiT  back  at  work. 

How  do  we  do  that?  I  think  we  have 
to  do  it  fii-st  of  all  because  the  people 
need  something  to  put  down  on  that 
house.  If  they  have  some  money  in  the 
savincs  br.uk  and  they  want  to  buy  a 
house,  they  may  not  have  quite  enough  to 
(lut  clown  tor  the  purchase  of  that  house. 

If  we  rould  gi\e  them  an  Incentive  for 
building  that  house  or  buying  that  hou.se 
>vithiii  the  ^►xt  6  months  or  within  the 
ne.vt  yoar  wlien  we  need  it  most,  then  we 
will  get  pej))le  to  buy  tliat  hous(\  But 
not  bcr  ause  they  cannot  get  money.  Some 
moiitlis  ago  they  could  not  get  money. 
Thty  r  )u1g  not  get  it  at  all.  If  they  could 
fet  i; .  ihc-v  were  getting  it  at  10  percent 
and  aix>\e.  But  now  interest  rates  are 
tomiiig  down.  We  have  many  proposi- 
tions to  brini^  thitt  interest  rr.te  down  to 


even  6  percent.  But  I  feel  that  even  If 
we  did  that,  we  would  still  have  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  getting  housing  starts 
today  in  this  co'intry. 

I  would  just  suggest  to  my  distin- 
gui-hed  colleague  that,  rather  than  gi\- 
i;ig  a  tax  credit  on  .savings  accouiit,- 
vj-here  the'e  is  alieiuiy  sufficient  money, 
lie  mij;ht  turn  Ins  attention  and  addre.-s 
iii^  attention  to  the  real  jn-oblem.  Tliat 
is  the  do^npi'ymeut  a  porscjii  need,  in 
ordi-r  to  buy  thai  hou.se. 

I  am  tulkmg  about  the  low-  and  miu- 
ciie-income  person  that  would  buy  a 
house,  s.iv.  iroin  .SID.OOO  to  $15,000  in 
rural  are;i.s  to  $4"). 000  and  ii  i  higher  ll);i:i 
.S^OOOO  m  urban  nicfi.s. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
luenls  ot  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  know  the  Interest  he 
has  in  housing,  and  I  respect  the  ap- 
pioach  toward  the  problem.  But  I  am 
i.nt  giving  away  any  secrets.  The  banks 
iue  sitting  there  with  a  large  amount  of 
money  on  their  hands.  Tliey  are  waiting 
for  the  borrowing  to  occur  and  the  In- 
terest rates  to  go  uiJ.  I  think  it  Is  mis- 
leading— I  do  not  mean  that  In  a  bad 
way,  to  impute  that  to  the  Senator  fi'oin 
Mas.sachu.setts;  but  1  say  that  for  any- 
body to  belie^e  we  are  going  to  have  6- 
or  V-percent  money  out  there,  "It  jtist 
aint  so."  There  has  been  no  Federal  bor- 
lowi'iK  of  a  .substantial  amount  of  late, 
and  that  is  the  rra.son. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
tliat  I  expected  that  the  interest  rates 
would  go  down  to  ti  percent  on  their  own. 
I  do  expect  that  the  interest  rates  mi^-'ht 
go  down  as  low  as  8  percent. 

I  am  sugge.stint'  that  even  the  disiiu- 
guished  chairman  ol  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Att'airs  has 
proposed  legislation  before  our  commit- 
tee that  would  subsidize,  so  that  you 
would  get  interest  rates  at  6  percent. 
That  wotild  be  witli  a  Government  sub- 
sidy, of  course.  Tliat  is  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  get  it  at  6  percent. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we 
should  not  mislead  anybody  that  Interest 
rates  are  automatically  going  to  bottom 
out  at  6  percent.  It  could  get  down  to  8 
percent,  and  It  is  down  at  the  present 
time.  I  think  HUD  statistics  will  bear 
that  out. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  reiterate  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
Congre.s.s — and,  I  might  add,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — has  not  asked 
for  any  sacrifice  in  the  area  of  energy. 
Until  that  .sacrifice  Is  requested,  we  arc 
not  going  to  solve  the  energy  cri.-is. 
Therefore,  we  are  not  going  to  attack 
the  principal  cause  of  inflation.  We  in 
Congress  iia\e  not  asked  for  that  .sac- 
rifice insofar  as  straightening  the  eco- 
nomic ship  i.s  concerned.  We  have  sat 
here  with  a  package  of  tax  rebates  and 
tax  cuts  tliat  could  only  serve  to  weaken 
the  economy  further. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  a  little 
.straight  talk,  if  not  tonight.  But  sooner 
or  later,  we  are  going  to  be  held  account- 
able for  our  leadership.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  leadership  has  been  non- 
existent. Politics  has  been  as  usual. 
Therefore,  I  imagine  tliat  the  recession 
will  continue  as  usual,  and  the  Inflation 
as-  usual;   ;ri)d   the  enersiy  crisis  which 
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stnrtcd  in  the  fall  of  197:>  -iwid  nothing 
has  been  done  on  that— will  continue  as 
usual.  It  it  a  pessimistic  note,  but  sooner 
or  later  we  \\  ill  put  to  our  task,  and  may- 
bo  we  will  respond. 

A'r.  BU.MPERS.  Mr.  Pro^it'c:;t.  mny  wo 
hive  order  in  the  Chainix-' ? 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  1  iic  Sen- 
.--re  \'.  ill  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Prc^iu(l;^  I  have 
an  .v-iiendinenl  nt  the  dck  -.viiich  I  am 
not  going  to  jirc^^ent.  I  associate  my.^elf 
essentially  with  what  ha.s  been  satci. 

I  was  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  have  deleted  .-ettion  205  of 
title  II  of  the  act.  which  would  give  peo- 
ple up  to  5  percent  or  S-.OOO  to  build  a 
hou.-o  between  now  und  Jimuary  1  of 
1976. 

I  leel  that  the  fastest  way  to  stimulate 
the  economy  of  this  country  is  to  stimu- 
lale  the  housing  industry.  Not  only  is  it 
labor  intensive,  but  also,  you  get  a  very 
tangible  result  in  providing  people  with 
houies  which  they  so  desperately  need. 

I  objected  to  this.  I  know  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  pursued  this  proposal 
very  carefully.  I  objected  to  it.  and  I  am 
not  going  to  present  that  objection,  be- 
cause I  hope  the  conference  committee 
will  gi\e  it  very  serious  thnuglit  and  con- 
sideration. I  think  that  to  otfer  people 
$2,000  to  build  a  hou.s'^.  one.  will  certainly 
absorb  the  housing  inventory  that  exists 
ill  this  country  today.  But  it  will  not  nec- 
e.-sarily  stimulate  liie  cousliUeiion  of 
ti'-w  homes. 

Second.  I  tliink  tl.ere  are  all  kinds  of 
potentials  for  abuse  in  such  a  program. 
The  difficulties  of  adniiiiistrring  such  a 
program  are  poing  to  ninke  it  coitnter- 
productive. 

For  example,  a  nitm  who  fiio.-^e  to  build 
hi.^  ov.n  home  and  had  ii  hali  completed 
on  March  13  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
allocating  that  portion  oi  his  house  which 
was  built  and  completed  after  March  13, 
as  opposed  to  that  jiait  vhicli  wa.s  built 
before  March  13.  That  is  the  c'eci.sion  he 
will  ni-ike  in  taking  tax  credit  at  the  end 
of  the  year  on  his  tax  return. 

Finally,  it  is  open-ended.  Th.e  commit- 
tee put  a  billion-dollar  jirice  tag  on  this, 
but  there  is  really  no  way  of  knowing.  If 
it  served  the  effect  we  would  like  it  to 
serve,  they  would  run  as  high  as  SI,  $3, 
or  even  S4  billion.  So  we  have  no  way 
oi  judging  the  elTcft  it  is  going  to  have 
ou  the  Treasury. 

P'or  all  those  reason.s.  and  as  stronyly 
as  I  want  to  stimulate  tlie  housing  indus- 
try, that  part  of  the  bill  was  objectionable 
to  lue.  But  in  the  interest  of  time  and  in 
the  interest  of  what  I  know  will  be  a 
productive  conference  committee.  I  will 
not  present  that  amendment,  in  which 
tlie  distinguished  Sen;itor  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Gary  W.  Harh  joined  me:  and  I 
should  like  to  a.ssociate  iiim  with  the  re- 
marks I  have  just  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  bill  i.s 
01. en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  uj)  my 
amendment  to  climinaie  the  increase  in 
the  surtax  exemption.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Il-'e 
ninendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  ■  proposes  an  ameiulnient : 


Pii:;e  83.  lines  21-22.  .stril-.e  out  ana  X:i- 
ciease  in  Surtax  Exemption". 

Pas^e  80,  strike  out  lire  21  tlu-origh  liite  11 
on  p.j-if  87. 

Page  83.  strilse  out  li;.e  Ii  l!irott-;h  Hoe  2^ 

Mr.  LONG.  IMr.  Prc^idcut,  I  have 
gained  the  impression  from  hearing  Sen- 
ators that  they  would  like  to  reduce  the 
amoiu;t  of  the  so-ctllcd  tax  cttt  in  tliis 
bill. 

In  my  jutlyment.  the  :i.i-(i:\  '..here  there 
is  the  greatest  overlap  ol  tax  advantage 
occurs  in  the  name  of  smuli  business.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasmy  te.-titlctl  that 
the  provision  that  the  Hou-e  sent  us  to 
increase  the  surtax  exemption  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000  could  not  be  .iustified. 

There  was  also  an  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pointing  th.is  out  as  a  new 
tax  loophole  in  the  law. 

We  did  increase  the  investment  tax 
credit.  These  corporations  get  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  of  12  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, these  corporations  receive  a  tax-rale 
decrea.-,e  which  averages  Li  iiercent. 
Their  rate  is  reduced  from  22  percent 
down  to  18  percent.  In  addition,  they  gel 
a  doubling  of  the  size  of  the  surtax  ex- 
emption from  $25,000  to  $50,000— an- 
other 38-percent  tax  cut.  They  get  iu 
total  a  triple  break  in  the  tax  cut. 

If  you  want  to  reduce  sometLiirg.  these 
corijorations,  having  l;enefited  three 
different  ways,  should  be  satisfied  to  be 
benerucd  but  two  wa^.s,  and  I  ur.ge  that 
that  pro\ision  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi(\-idi::it.  I  claim 
the  time  in  oppositicn.  an!  I  yal.l  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wo  1..^.^ 
heard  a  great  deal  about  sudden  amend- 
ments. This  is  a  verj'Budden  aniendmeriL. 
and  it  affects  a  very  la.rge  segment;  of 
America:  because,  in  number,  about  85 
percent  of  all  American  business  is  .small 
btisine.ss. 

This  has  beca  one  of  tiie  classic  de- 
mands of  the  small  businessman,  who 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  raise  cajiital  and 
thex'efore  finds  in  this  opportunity  of  a 
tax  break  on  low  earnings— this  all  re- 
lates to  relatively  low  earnings  for  a  busi- 
ness concern — the  ojijiortunity  to  accu- 
mulate some  capital.  I  cannot  \v\\.  .stand- 
ing here  at  10  minutes  after  1  ia  the 
morning,  whether  Senator  Long  is  right 
or  wrong.  All  that  I  know  is  that  in  most 
cases,  there  are  two  sides  {o  exery  r,ues- 
tion. 

Senator  Nelson  is  the  chairman  of  oir 
committee.  I  am  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Busir.ess.  He  has 
introduced  a  bill  very  recently,  iv.  which 
I  have  joined,  a  rather  classic  tax  bill 
for  small  business,  extnessly  seeking  this 
kind  of  tax  benefit  tor  small  business 
Hence,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  can  just  let  the  matter  go  unchallcn,;c(i, 
with  all  my  respect  for  Senator  Lo.\'a, 
and  I  do  not  need  to  a:11rt'i  that.  He 
knows  it  very  well. 

I  do  not  know  wii."  t  tne  Senat.ur  inLend.s 
to  do  about  pressing  his  amendment.  I 
would  suggest  thai  as  chairman  of  the 
Committal?  on  Fiiuir.ce.  he  can  f;eL   ii 


con.^idared  any  time  Tins  is  no  big 
emergency  matter.  Ju.st  as  he  has  urgeil 
many  Members  here  not  to  press  some- 
thing that  is  a  really  major,  serious 
quesiion  to  many  small  business  concern.s 
and  many  individuals  about  which  there 
may  be  two  sides.  I  hope  that  lie  will  not 
pre  -  this.  It  \v;  docs,  and  that  is  his  priv- 
ilege. I  feel  that  we  should  have  a  roll- 
call.  Mr.  President,  and  I  shall  move  to 
table  it . 

I  realize  that  I  am  bucking  very  dif- 
ficult odds  with  tiie  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  in  all  lairness  and  candor,  to 
pull  something  like  this  out  of  the  deck 
arid  put  it  up  at  tiiis  point,  in  my  judg- 
meiii.  merits  the  very  same  argument 
that  the  chairman  has  made,  not  once 
but  a  number  ol  times,  this  very  night. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Will  th.e  Senator  >  icld' 
to  speak  in  oi^ijosition  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  Basically.  ;ii  the  tax  pack- 
age, the  relief  for  business  is  tiie  invest- 
ment credit,  and  basically,  this  goes  tu 
very  large,  capital-hucnsive.  high-equip- 
ment-using  businesses.  Really,  the  re- 
lief for  small  businesses  is  two-fold :  It 
is  tlie  raising  of  the  exemption  from  25  to 
50.  it  is  the  lowering  of  the  late  from  '11 
to  18. 

Tiie  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana V  ould  taVe  a  good  iiart  of  that  re- 
lief for  small  business  away.  I  stand  to 
be  corrected  on  this  by  the  Senator  from 
LouiMjiia.  but  m>-  recollection  is  tliat  the 
$25,000  exemption  has  been  there  for 
approximately  a  generation  and.  there- 
fore, is  probably  worth  about  one-half 
to  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  a  genera- 
tion a.t;o.  So  I  sliall  be  compelled  to  op- 
iio.se  this. 

I  am  not  going  to  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  I  .shall  ask  for  a  division  and  I 
shall  ask  for  somebody  to  get  Senator-. 
Iro;ii  the  cloakrooms  so  we  can  have  a 
division  on  this. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pusident.  I  think 
I  have  ilie  floor  still  on  this,  do  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nev,-  York  !:<is  the  tloor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  demand 
tlie  yeas  and  nav.,  on  the  amendment 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suniciciU  second.'  Theie  is  a  suflicietit 

The  ceas  and  ■a'.'.s  wore  oi'dered 

RTr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presideiu. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tiie  .Sen- 
ator from  Loui.-iana  lias  2  niniutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
that  there  are  more  Iifncfits  for  thi:j 
small  srroui)  in  the  House  bill — it  wa>  the 
House  bill  th;it  increased  this  tax  ex- 
emption. There  are  more  benefits  for 
smail  businesses  which  have  incorpo- 
rated, as  comii'sied  to  small  busiresse.i 
oiJcrating  as  proprietor.ships  and  as 
partnerships.  Then  the  Committee  on 
Small  Busine.-s  came  in  with  a  whole 
package  of  additieiial  benefit.s  tor  small 
business,  expanding  the  investment 
business,  such  as  expanding  the  invest- 
ment credit  for  used  equipment  and  cut- 
ting the  22  percent  tax  rate.  The  whole 
p  ickage  was  uv'^led  to  the  bill  in  tlie  com- 
mittee as  well. 
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Mr.  Pres-iclent.  tliere  is  no  group  tliat 
g-'Us  as  ir.any  benefits  than  those  incor- 
tiarated  as  small  busine.-s.  And  Increas- 
ing tlie  surtax  exemption  does  not  help 
a.iy  tut  these  inccrporatcd  small  tusi- 
nei^ses  that  have  taxable  mcome  over 
525.000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  :.:r.  President,  a 
I,.irliamentnrv  ii:qidrv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
at'r  v.ill  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELL.\N.  Will  i::ic  vote  be  a 
straight  presentation  or  up  and  down 
en  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  i.?  ac'.viied  tli.'ii  at  tiiis  point,  the 
vote  is  en  tlie  amer.dmcnt. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  atk  unanmioas  consent  again 
tliat  all  roUcall  votes,  up  through  final 
pa.-.'^aje.  be  of  10  minute^'  duration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i^  -o  ordered.  The  question 
Is  on  agree;::,'  to  tlie  amendment.  Tlie 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  •Mil  call  tlie  roll. 

The  second  a^fi-tant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
S.^.^rjcMAN  I ,  the  Senator  from  Misso-aai 
(Mr  Symington  ' .  are  nece.'-^arily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern), 
is  ab.sent  on  o.Ticial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Sc-naior  from  Oklalioma  'Mr.  Bellmon'  . 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  P.ack- 
wooD ' ,  the  Senator  from  Alaika  iMr. 
STEVENS',  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  'Mr  Yolni., ',  are  nece-.-anly 
absent. 

I  further  announce  tiiat  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Taft',  is  ab.<;ent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votmg,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
T.^FTi  would  vote    nay.' 

The  result  was  announced — ve?.:  :7, 
nav;  7.3.  as  follows: 

;no:;caii  vote  No.  m  Leg  j 


NOT  VOTINCl— 9 


YEAS— 17 

EyrU, 

Hartke 

Rlblcoff 

H-..'.->  f 

Jr.    Johns-.oa 

Roih 

CUT-V.S 

Long 

8t«iuiis 

EaBtiand 

Mansfield 

Stone 

I-;.:.;..:^ 

McClellan 

TaJDiiidi  e 

Hi.iisti. 

NAYS — T3 

l uuufcy 

A'Xj    TK/'e. 

Cl.irn 

Mrlntyre 

Kiieu 

CiiCIiU 

Metcair 

Eaknr 

Goldwaltr 

id'judul  e 

l;:.."..e". 

Gravel 

Moiito:  .1 

Bfcyh 

Orlffln 

Uorpan 

b>:<... 

ll*ri,  Ciari  W. 

Mubs 

B.ct.'i 

H.^l,i-i.:..^.\. 

MiLbk.e 

firo'k 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Br'Xjke 

HAtfield 

Nunn 

b'ii.jCiey 

UMhaviUj 

Pas  lore 

B  ^jjx.iit:!> 

He.niS 

I'tuXiK  :. 

H.T'\:r]s. 

Ho)i:n;s 

T'er'-j 

byrd  Robf 

rt  C  Hniska 

Prrj.xinire 

Cr.rili'jli 

Huadleiica 

KundoipJi 

Cait 

}l~Anii/iiiKj 

.'M  bweiker 

ru-.f' 

liiOn;  e 

.S<  ott,  Hu^-h 

OiM!  n 

Jat'kson 

Kcott. 

CiaxK 

JaviU 

WUilaiji  L 

CiUiiVoi^ 

KtiiL.t<ly 

fctiJlora 

('  J  ver 

l.ixy.i^ll. 

Stevenson 

IX>:c 

Venhv 

Thurmond 

Uomenici 

ktaKii  jm^ia 

Tow«r 

EikKit'jou 

UalhiuJi 

Wei.ker 

Fong 

Mc<.'!ure 

wuu^.mo 

rvTd 

UcCm 

Eellmon 
Eentseu 

McGovern 


Pack'Aood 
Spar  km  an 

Slcvens 


Symiug'on 
Young 


So  Mr.  LoNc"s  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  tlie  vote  by  v.hich  th'O  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMEIvnci.  I  niovo  to  l:n-  t'.iat 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  Iny  on  the  talile  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  under  llie 
unanimous  consent  agreement  !.)reviousl.\ 
attained,  I  have  a  right  to  .^cnd  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  tlie  desk. 
I  send  such  amendments  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dork 
v.;ll  report  tiie  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow.s: 

The  Senator  from  LouLsiana  (Mr.  Lonc;) 
proposes  ccrlain  technical  aineMdments. 

Mr.  Long's  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  61,  between  lines  11  and  12.  in- 
-frt  ;he  fcilowint:: 

On  page  CI.  line  12.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
iii.^ert  ■■(3)  ". 

On  page  61.  lir.e  19,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
ir.sert  "i4| ". 

On  pa-,e  61,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  full  j\\- 
Inb-: 
Src.  206.  Efiective  D.\tfs. 

(a)  Sections  201  and  203. — Tlie  amend- 
meius  made  by  .■section  201  and  203  apply  to 
taxable  years  beglnnli;g  after  Drccnibcr  31, 
1074.  and  before  January  1.   1976. 

(b)  Sen  ion  202 — nie  amendmcnt.s  made 
by  !>e'"tion  202  apply  to  t.ixable  years  begin- 
nirs  after  Dec  finber  31.  1974,  and  before 
January  1,  lt»77.  For  purposes  of  section  21 
vi  the  Internal  Revenue  Co<le  of  1954,  the 
•unendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
oe   considered  a  change   In  the  rate  of   tax. 

(CI  Section  204.— Tlie  amendments  made 
by  section  204  apply  to  wages  paid  after 
Aprif  30.  197.T. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Record  should  show  that  this 
is  a  tax  cut  bill  of  sUghtly  less  than  $30 
billion;  S29.3  billion.  I  say  that  because 
the  bill,  after  the  controversy  over  tax 
reform,  picks  up  a  considerable  amount 
of  revenue  m  some  respects  while  it  pro- 
vides tax  cuts  in  others.  I  think  the  tax 
increases  should  be  balanced  against  the 
tax  cuts.  So  I  tiiink.  on  balance,  this 
.siiould  be  looked  upon  a^  a  $29.3  billion 
tax  cut  bill,  which  is  considerably  below 
what  I  had  predicted  it  would  be  when 
tiie  mea.  ure  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
uuitee  on  Finance,  on  the  iheor/  that 
the  Senate  would  probably  insist  o.i  add- 
ii.i;  more  than  that  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate tins  v.eek  has  voted  tax  reductions  in 
both  this  year  and  the  next  which  will 
provide  an  immediate  stimulus  to  a  re- 
cession-iidden  economy  and  additional 
iMceiitives  to  help  sustain  long  term 
Krowtii  By  i.)UttinK  almost  $30  billion 
bac  k  into  the  economy,  we  can  increase 
tiie  purchasing  ixjwer  of  our  cltizen.s  and 
restore  streni^'lh  to  the  busines.s  com- 
niunily. 

Wt;  have  focu.sed  individual  tax  relief 
on  the  low-  and  middle-Income  wage 
earners  who  have  the  greatest  need  and 
will  make  the  gicatcst  u-  eof  this  revenue. 


We  have  directed  tax  relief  to  our 
Nation's  business  community — with  em- 
phasis on  small  businesses  and  the  hous- 
ing industry— which  is  intended  to  brin.tr 
new  ,':;rowlli  and  help  hire  new  employees. 

Finally,  the  Senate  has  clo.sed  a  large 
Iooi)hoIc  in  llie  tux  code  which  allowed 
exccs;;ive  profits  through  use  of  the  p^t- 
ccntasc  depletion  allowance  on  oil  and 
gas  and  the  h.indl  r.g  of  taxes  on  fore!;;n 
mcom?. 

TIk-  i)ropo.-i)l  by  the  adniini.itr.ttion 
falls  .-^hort  of  tho-e  goals.  Tho  President's 
prop.isal  for  an  immediate  rebate  on  Fed- 
eral taxes  is  too  small.  His  proposal  would 
end  with  this  calendar  year,  and  the 
growth  it  might  spark  would  tend  to 
dv.  indie  by  the  end  of  that  period. 

Ill  1D74,  this  country  experienced  the 
largest  annual  decline  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  since  1946.  During  1975  it 
is  expected  that  the  gap  between  our  po- 
tential and  our  actual  gross  national 
product  could  reach  $200  billion.  That 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  $1,000  for 
every  person  in  this  country. 

We  all  generally  agree  upon  the  eco- 
nomic goals  for  this  year  and  the  next. 
We  must  stop  this  economic  decline  and 
turn  the  recession  around.  We  must  re- 
establish orderly  economic  growth.  And 
we  must  overcome  the  record-high  8.2 
percent  unemployment  recorded  in  Feb- 
ruary— the  highest  in  this  country  since 
1941.  Finally,  we  must  bring  down  the 
intolerable  rate  of  inflation. 

The  $29.3  billion  dollar  tax  reduction 
measure  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
a  responsible  approach.  It  will  go  far  to- 
ward achieving  those  goals — to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  get  it  moving  without 
inviting  a  new  round  of  inflation.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  recession,  we  would  have 
a  surplus — not  a  deficit  budget. 

The  choices  before  us  were  not  easy. 
But  it  was  important  to  assure  that  the 
reductions  we  approved  would  benefit  the 
entire  country — that  it  would  act  as  a 
general  stimulus  without  favoring  any 
one  segment  of  the  economy  and  without 
pushing  the  country  into  any  greater 
deficit  than  necessary. 

Let  us  look  at  the  solutions  that  we 
have  agreed  upon.  We  have  provided 
$22.5  billion  worth  of  tax  relief  to  indi- 
viduals. This  will  give  the  Amerioin  peo- 
ple additional  money  to  cope  with  the 
harsh  impact  of  rising  costs  and  to  en- 
couraq;e  them  to  start  piu-chasing  con- 
sumer goods  again.  These  reductions  will 
go  in  large  part  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  wage  earners  and  to  those  of  our 
citizens  on  the  social  security  rolls  who 
have  been  coping  with  escalating  costs 
wliile  they  are  bound  by  lixed  sources  of 
income. 

For  each  person  who  paid  Federal  in- 
come taxes  in  1974,  the  Senate  measure 
would  provide  a  12  percent  rebate  of 
lliose  taxes  up  to  $240  per  individual. 
This  is  the  basic  stimulus  which  our 
economy  needs  to  help  renew  consumer 
purchasing  and  lestore  consumer 
confidence. 

The  Senate  bill  gives  each  taxpayer 
the  option  to  elect  taking  a  $200  credit 
on  1975  taxes  instead  of  the  $750  exemp- 
tion. This  would  provide  $6.1  billion  in 
relief  to  low-  and  middle-Income  wage 


•■arners.  This  is  also  important  as  a  re- 

';.\:n  of  our  present  tax  structure  as  it 

,,,.:■. irtcs  more  equitable  tax  relief  for  all 

n  i-t;  who  have  been  hr/iiteu  to  tlie  $750 

■   Oiiul  exemption. 

That    exemption    h;is    bcii'^fited    the 
•i.— as  It  is  worth  S51;5  to  pntons  ni  a 
■  (-percent  t:'X  bracket — v.'hile  it  ha  ;  di:- 
.  iminated  against  the  low-  and  middle- 
it.  jiiie  waso  corner — since  it  is  v.orth 
'.(i.ly  &125  to  the  indi\iduals  in  ;.';o   14 
percent  tax  bracket. 

The  Senate  has  iM-ov^ded  rinoliicr  $1.7 
';;llion  in  assistance  to  these  workers  v.  i^h 
iiimilics  who  earn  un  to  $4,000  in  the 
nrm  of  a  10  percf-nt  reduction  in  the 
taxes  they  owe  up  to  a  muxiinum  credit 
of  £400.  This  is  phased  out  bciwccn  in- 
C'jmes  of  54.000  and  $8,000. 

One  of  the  fir.st  segments  .  f  the  econ- 
omy to  stumble  in  the  battle  against  in- 
llition  was  the  housing  industiy.  In  1972. 
2.4  million  new  hou.'^es  were  started.  In 
1073.  the  number  had  dropped  to  2.1  mil- 
lion. In  1971,  the  drop  was  to  1.4  million, 
and  by  Januiiry  of  this  year,  it  was  antic- 
ipated that  the  ann'.ial  rate  of  hou-sing 
starts  would  be  under  1  million.  It  is 
essential  that  we  turn  this  industry 
around  and  provide  a  stimulus  for  Ameri- 
ctms  to  ac;ain  begin  to  pv.rchci.-e  nev; 
homes.  The  Senate  bill  v.-ould  allow  in- 
dividual taxpnrvers  to  reduce  their  taxes 
by  5  percent  up  to  S-.OOO  of  the  cost  of 
a  new  home  purchased  between  March  13 
.md  December  31  of  this  year. 

For  our  older  American.s  and  other 
citizens  who  mu,'-;t  rely  upon  social  secu- 
rity and  railroad  retirement  payments, 
the  Senate  bill  provides  $100  to  each  re- 
cipient for  a  total  of  $3  billion  to  help 
them  cope  v.ith  innationavy  costs  which 
outstrip  tlieir  fixed  income.-. 

We  have  provided  .^7  biihi.n  dollars  to 
encotu-a.gp  a  new  cycle  of  business  invest- 
ment and  activity.  We  hope  tlie  com- 
bined reductions  will  ronev.-  purchases 
of  consumer  goods,  rejuvenate  retail 
sales  and  industrial  production  and  get 
more  of  our  citizens  back  to  v.'ork.  And 
$1.9  billion  of  this  reduction  is  directed 
at  small  businesses  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  .surtax  exemption — tlie  22 
percent  cor!"'orate  rate  would  apply  to 
tlie  first  350.000  instctid  of  the  first 
$25,000  and  the  rate  itsvK  w ouhl  be  re- 
duced to  13  pciccnt. 

In  an  effort  to  encourape  btic^inesses 
and  utilitir-s  to  invest  isi  nc"."  facilities, 
the  investiiient  tax  crciit  is  increased 
to  a  permanent  rate  of  10  pcncent  from 
Hic  present  7  rerccnt— 1  percent  for 
itlilities.  For  a  2-year  period,  the  tax- 
payers may  claim  up  to  a  12  Pcnceni  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

If  that  credit  is  elected,  an  rmih-A.^r 
must  contribute  cne-hah  of  th.e  nddi- 
tionil  2  percent  gained  iind?r  t'lis 
credit  to  an  employee  stock  ov,-ncr-hip 
plan.  Finally,  the  Senate  bill  repeals  the 
10  percent  nianutacturers  excise  tax 
levied  on  new  trucks  and  buses  a  td  the 
8  percent  manufai-tmer.-i  exd.-e  t.tx  on 
truck  iiarls.  It  is  cstimr.tctl  that  this  v, ill 
reduce  costs  on  these  item,  iiy  an  e.-ii- 
mated  $7  millirin  in  197.'i. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Congress  set 
about  the  task  of  stimulath'g  economic 
rocoveiy,  our  goal  was  to  provide  suffici- 
ent reductions  in  ta.'ies  for  both  Individ- 


uals and  businesses  to  combat  the  impact 
of  the  current  recession 

It  is  inevitable  in  the  cotL^iideration 
of  tax  legislation,  that  cortqin  Issues  of 
tax  reform  are  con."=ide;  t-d.  On  Thursday, 
the  Senate  adopted  long-overdue  re- 
forms in  the  availability  of  the  percen- 
tagcd  depletion  a^llow.'nce  to  the  oil  and 
gfis  industry — reforms  which  will  pro- 
vide :;'Jditior.al  levenuf.?  to  the  Federal 
Trca;,ury  at  a  time  v.lien  that  industry 
has  exiicrienced  record  \'. indfaU  profits. 
Tlria  is  a  realistic  reform  v.-hi.-.-h  v.  ill  hf>lp 
restore  equity  to  oiu-  t.ix  structuie  with- 
out appreciable  impact  on  the  devcl-jp- 
meiit  of  nev.-  oil  and  gas  resources. 

Tills  achievement  i.~  no  substitute  ii'r 
long-range,  comnreher.sive  tax  I'cform. 
I  am  preparin'-;  legi.->la'ion  to  introduce 
agaii.  in  this  Congress  v.hich  would  pro- 
pose reforms  in  the  Interne!  Revenue 
Code  and  to  restore  the  'oaslc  premise  of 
our  sv.stem  of  taxation — that  taxes  be 
mep-ured  by  ability  to  pay  and  that  citi- 
zens v.ith  equal  resource^:  make  erjual 
contiibutions  to  the  costs  of  government. 

In  many  fields  of  lav.-,  government  and 
cii'toin,  v,e  have  made  great  strides  Uj- 
w.:..rd  carrying  out  the  goal  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  In  oihcr  are.^s  we  have 
much  progre-s  to  ma.:c  In  the  area  of 
taxati'-.n  v.e  actualjy  have  moved  away 
from  the  standard  of  equahty  we  all  ha'.e 
sott'Iit  lO  a'liie.e. 

We  sta'ted  v.iih  tlie  idea  of  collecting 
t.i.sc-  in  direct  proper  lion  to  the  abil- 
ity to  ptiy  tiiem.  We  have  strayed  from 
th.t  i;.  th  and  it  is  time  to  ?o  back  to  the 
picc  :>'s  whi' h  guided  us  in  the  begtn- 
nii-'-. 

I  k  tDw  that  th?  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  Committer 
on  I-inance  intend  to  give  thorough  con- 
sideration to  this  most  imi:ortant  issue. 

Most  of  us  in  tiie  Senate  who  believe  in 
the  vital  need  for  tax  reionn  have  with- 
held our  proposals  at  this  time  so  that 
we  v..,:i-.ild  not  delay  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate irx  relief  to  all  of  our  citizens.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  re~ponsibls  approach 
at  th.is  time  and  h.cpc  that  comprehen.5i\'e 
ta.':  reiorm  will  be  forthcomU-.s  in  the 
vc-ry  >:;:>.  r  lu'.ure. 

l.lr.  President,  tiie  economy  needs  a 
s'roitg  slirnuius.  I  hope  that  the  Iloi:-e 
and  Senate  conferees  will  agree  upon  the 
Senate  bill  wliich  I  believe  is  a  respon- 
sible' approach  to'^nrd  mosiii?  us  out 
of  a  locp.-sion  rnd  into  an  economy  ci 
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1  and  renewed  prostierity. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  li  3  13 
cxpre-s  my  belief  that  the  total  revenue 
loss  to  the  Tie.istiry  as  a  resu'.t  of  this 
bill  IS  far  too  higii.  Mr.  Prc.-i'iont,  mv 
concevu  is  that  this  $2':).3  biUion  bill  will 
o\er- -timulate  the  eco.nomy  and  lead  to 
an  e\cn  hi'thor  round  of  infiatun. 

It;  the  President's  state  of  tho  ViAoa 
me--agc.  he  outlined  a  tax  cui;  proposal. 
Tills  propns.il  resulted  in  the  rdmini,-- 
t  ration's  $10'. 3  bilhcn  tax  bill.  When  thut 
tax  iiac'^age  emerged  from  the  Hous?, 
the  $16.3  billion  package  hr.d  grov.n  to 
$19. y  bilU.m.  Tho  tax  cut  bill  has  now 
emoi'.cd  ftoni  the  Senate  with  a  total 
re\emie  lass  oi'  $:::;). 3  bilion.  a  figiue  that 
is  far  too  hi^h.  Mac  importuut'.y.  the 
Senate  bill  will  have  a  total  tax  cut  re- 
bate stimuhitito  eiTivt  of  'SI'JI   billion 


Mr.  President,  thi^i  amoiuit  of  stimula- 
tion is  far  in  excess  of  the  amoiant  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  and,  I  sub- 
mit, vill  ovcvstimuiate  the  economy, 
resulting  in  even  higher  inflation  rates 
A  rise  in  the  rate  of  inflation  will  surel/ 
consume  the  effect  of  the  tax  rebate  in  a 
further  roimd  of  higher  prices.  This  O''- 
currence  will  not  only  It-ave  the  American 
people  in  no  better  shape  than  they  pres- 
ently find  tiiem.selves.  but  will  do  irrep- 
arable damage  to  the  Na:ion"s  finan- 
cial ability  to  sustain  it.self. 

Mr.  President,  ca  Monday  of  this 
v.eek.  Secretary  Simon,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  B  id?';'  Cu-iimitlee.  ind.- 
ca  ted — 

It  i.s  essential  to  rr.der^-^nd  that  zb.9 
force.-  of  inflation  are  very  larsely  to  blame 
for  the  recession  we  are  experiencing  to- 
day. Both  the  hoi:.';ng  indiistry  and  con- 
sumer spending,  as  I  ii^rg  lioted.  firs;  turc- 
i)led  under  tiie  pressures  of  rising  prices.  If 
we  revive  those  pres.iures  ttirough  excessive 
fisc.-l  and  monetary  po'.'.cies.  there  is  a  r-^rv 
real  danger  fnat  we  cotild  enter  a  ne-y  and 
more  vicious  cycle  of  InSation  and  recession, 
Becav>se  of  the  continuing  danger  of  infla- 
tion, we  must  carefully  avoid  the  temptation 
of  trying  to  return  to  full  employment  at 
bveakneclt  speed.  Instead,  we  must  altacit 
both  ti;e  reces.=:on  and  inflation  at  the  s&ma 
time,  and  that  requires  a  balar.ced.  caret'.il 
approach. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  sn  economi.; 
stimulus  of  $29.3  billion  represents  nei- 
ther a  balanced  nor  carefully  conceived 
approach.  I  wovJd  hasten  to  indicate 
that  we  may  buy  our  way  back  from 
the  Nation's  present  unemployment 
problems  only  to  find  ourselves  in  a 
worse  condition. 

I  wish  to  draw  my  colleagues*  atten- 
tion to  an  article  that  appeared  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post.  The  article  in- 
dicated that  thouffh  Britain  has  the  low- 
est rate  of  unemployment  of  any  major 
developed  country,  it  is  the  I:ne  major 
industrial  nation  where  intlation  la 
worsening.  T'ne  latest  figures  indicate 
that  retail  prices  in  Britain  are  19.9  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  ago.  and  the  g:-v 
has  been  widetiing  almost  every  montii. 

My  concern,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
United  States  may  cure  unemp!'?ynier.t 
cnly  at  the  expense  of  far  worsening  in- 
flation. Such  a  course  is  far  from  being  a 
balanced  raid  carefully  conceived  an- 
prcach  to  economic  recovery,  but  rather. 
a  step  toward  the  ill-fat^ad  approach  of 
the  British. 

Mr.  Presi'ient.  an  a:?ditional  facirr 
that  concerns  me  is  that  this  bill  vrU. 
significantly  add  to  this  Natsons  gf^wi- j 
deficit. 

T'ne  Departn'.ent  cf  Trea?vJT  esU- 
mates  are  th.at  the  United  States  will 
exjierience  defici'^s  in  cxce3S  of  S45  bill!  -n 
and  $80  billion  for  f.sc?.!  year  1975  i-rA 
fiscal  year  1976.  Secretary  Simon  h?.:i 
indicau-d  th.at  h'.'  is  fearful  that  the  capi- 
tal miirkets  c.innot  meet  such  heavy  fed- 
eral d:?mands  for  funds  without  produc- 
ing seriously  adveise  economit?  const'- 
qut?ncfs. 

The  Secretaiy  has  hidicated  that  the 
daxv'.er  of  this  extremely  high  Federal 
capital  demand  is  twofold: 

One  po.ssibility  i3  that  the  exce.s.s;ve  fed- 
enU  demands  oa  the  capital  markets  would 
set  in  motiort  ,.  vicious  competition  between 
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tiie  governrnejit  arid  private  borrowers  for 
carial  funds.  Inevitibly.  mcrtga-:e  bor- 
rowers and  medium  to  lower-rated  business 
borrowers  would  be  crowded  out  of  the 
marketplace.  Tills  could  abort  the  c\i>€cted 
economic  recovery  at  an  early  stage  and 
cr.Uie  unemployment  to  rise  again. 

Another  possibility  would  be  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  accommodate  the  enormous 
borro'vitig  recivili-ements  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
e.timent.  as  well  as  private  demand-^,  by 
creating  a  more  rt'pld  growth  In  money  and 
credit.  "Diis  mitrht  postpone  t^e  adTiTse  Im- 
pact on  the  rei-orery  for  perhaps  a  year  or 
tv.o.  But  the  consor;tiences  of  such  action 
would  soon  catch  up  with  vts  in  the  form  cf 
a  reaccelerated  inflation  followed  by  a  ne-.v 
recession  and  higher   unemployment. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  indicated 
that  we  do  noc  need  to  worr^  rtoat  the^e 
problems  becaiuc  even  tliciuh  the  def- 
icit has  pro7,  n.  the  economy  has  al.^o 
substantially  groAn.  They  argue  th;it  bit; 
deficits  can  be  easily  accommodated  by  a 
big  economy.  I  do  not  buy  this. 

Secretary  Simon  addressed  tliis  argii- 
rrieiit  in  his  Maich  17  testimony  before 
the  Budget  Committee: 

In  fiscal  year  1975.  a  budget  deficit  of  $45 
billion  will  amount  to  about  3  I  percent  of 
the  Gross  National  Prodxict.  while  In  fiscal 
year  '.576.  an  $30  bllUon  deficit  will  come  to 
ab<--ut  5  0  percent  It  Is  true  that  on  some  oc- 
ca.=ions  in  the  past  we  have  approached  su' h 
deficit  levels — at  least  the  1975  level.  The 
times  most  often  cited  for  comparison  are 
fis.-al  years  1959  and  U'68.  in  which  the  de- 
ficits reached  2  7  and  3.0  percent  of  the  GNP 
respectively.  But  what  is  usuallv  left  unsaid 
In  such  companions  Is  that  the  deficits  asso- 
cia'ed  with  those  periods  were  confined  to  a 
single  fiscal  year.  In  fiscal  year  1960  and  again 
In  fiscal  19o9  the  budget  returr.ed  to  sur- 
plus. Tills  time,  however,  we  anticipate  very 
large  deficits  not  Just  for  a  single  year  but  for 
three  years  in  a  ro'A'. 

Moreover,  even  Ihougli  tlie  Nation's 
GNP  has  gro^^Ti,  there  has  not  been  a 
comparable  rise  in  the  Nation's  forma- 
tion of  capital,  and  it  i.^  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate capital  formation  that  should  be 
our  true  concern.  Inadequate  capital  for- 
mation tiu.it  h.Ts  cau.<^ed  interest  rates  to 
skyrocket,  investaient  in  new  production 
to  decline  and,  accordingly,  placing  a 
higher  and  higher  demand  on  the  Na- 
tion's available  production,  re.>-ulting  in 
higher  and  higher  prices. 

Mr.  Pre  ident.  we  cannot  justify  in- 
creased defi<-it  spending  based  on  in- 
creao>ed  GNP,  even  a.'-suming  that  GNP 
increases  keep  up  with  deficit  increases. 
We  must  look  to  see  whether  the  finan- 
cial market  has  sufficient  capital  to  fi- 
nance the  growing  Federal  deficit  and 
still  leave  room  for  private  sector  finan- 
cing. 

The  long  and  short  cf  all  this  is  that 
we  can  no  longer  justify  larger  Federal 
deficits  based  on  a  larger  GNT. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  next  year, 
local.  State  ar.d  Federal  Government 
units  will  absorb  SO  percent  of  all  avail- 
able capital.  The  result  of  this  capital 
demand  will  leave  the  busine.'^s  com- 
munity competing  for  the  remaining  10 
percent.  This  competition  will  lead  to 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates  and 
more  inflation. 

On  this  point  I  would  Iilce  to  direct 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  ajid 
ask  unanlmoas  consent  that  It  be  in- 


cluded in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  """^-^ 
Mr.  Pre -ident,  it  is  surely  time  for  Lhe 
Congress  to  recognize  that  it  cannot 
spend  this  country  into  prosperity.  It  is 
for  this  reason  tiiat  I  caniiot  support  this 
bill. 

There  bemg  r.o  objection,  the  cditorkil 
v.\'3  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R-con^, 
a-  fC'Uows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journ-a. 
Mar.  1.3,  19751 
Cbowdixg  Out      4^ 

Und''rst:mdin5  the  economy  In  1975,  tin- 
f.r'.utiaiely  for  those  of  us  with  enough  on 
cur  minds  alre.idy.  rerniires  an  understaud- 
1.  ^,  of  aa  etoteric  economic  debate  over 
som:tliliis  called  "cro-.vdlr.fj  out." 

Treasury  Secretary  Simon  stundcd  the  f.r>t 
guns  in  ti  is  debate  by  v.-ariiln-j  that  financial 
markets  cannot  finance  both  the  huge  fcd- 
er.-.l  d-vficlt  and  the  jiecds  cf  private  brrrow- 
ers  Some  econo.mlsts  have  described  his  fear 
03  ••hysterical."  In  a  letter  to  The  New  York 
Times,  six  prestigious  liberal  economists  said 
the  problem  would  be  handled  through  an 
■  accounting  Identity."  But  in  recent  weeks, 
1  -.dependent  analyses  have  been  conducted 
by  N:rman  B.  Ture,  a  V.'ashlngton-b.nsed  con- 
sulting economist,  ar.d  Allan  H.  Meltzer  cf 
Carnc;ie-Mellon  University.  Each  reports 
that,  until  he  got  the  numbers  down,  he 
could  not  believe  things  are  as  bad  as  they 
are. 

T^le  crux  of  the  matter  l.s  that  when  the 
federal  government  borrows  to  cover  1'^  def- 
i'.-lt  -.  l":  competes  with  private  borrowers  who 
need  funds  to  Invest  In  plant  construction 
a'..d  hotislng.  Both  government  and  private 
needs  mtut  be  met  from  the  savings  pool, 
vhich  consists  of  business  savings  (profits 
plus  depreciation  and  other  "'capital  con- 
sumption allowarices  ") ,  personal  s.ivings  aid 
Ir^flows  of  foreign  funds.  Allowing  for  special 
factors  and  statistical  error,  the  two  totals 
wiil  always  be  the  same;  this  is  the  "ac- 
counting  identity."" 

The  problem  is  that  If  you  plug  seme  rea- 
sonable 1975  projections  into  this  equation. 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  the  totals  to  come  otit 
cquai.  This  suggests  that  as  the  heavy  gov- 
ernment borrowirgs  ccme  on  stream  In  tlie 
second  half,  the  economy  may  well  be  in  for 
some  type  of  .severe  shock  now  only  dimly 
foreseen.  A  typical  projection,  with  calendar 
year  1974  as  a  base,  would  look  something 
like  thl?: 

1974 

I'  »*•.(-   +   DeGcil  Ec.   Bui.  Siv.  -f   Per    Sjv.  +  For.  In«. 
2Ca.9     ■+      5.9        to.  13G5        +      7^7        +  3.6 

Tol.ll  211.8  tL  total  216.8. 


1975 


-f      70  fq  150 

Total  27S  tq.  2M. 
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Pir  t.  a  word  about  the  estimates.  Private 
Investment  may  fall  off  more  rapidly,  but  so 
may  corporate  profits.  Pervonal  savings  may 
be  higher  If  the  savings  rate  rises  but  will 
lower  If  personal  income  falls.  The  net  in- 
flow of  foreign  funds  may  Increa'-e.  but  tiie 
above  estimate  already  provides  a  tripling  in 
a  year's  time  The  estimate  of  a  $35  billion 
gap  Is  essentially  a  conservative  one,  and  the 
question    Is,   how   will    tills   gap    be   closed? 

Part  of  the  gap— and  In  a  sense  the  whole 
debate  is  over  how  much— will  be  filled  by 
the  Federal  Reierve  Systems  purchases  of 
federal  debt  by  In  eflect  printing  up  new 
mo;.ey.  Over  the  course  of  a  normal  year, 
the  Fed  will  buy  federal  securities,  thus 
itije'^tlng  reserves  into  the  banklii;,'  .system 
and  making  the  money  .«upply  grow.  It's 
exsy  enough  to  calculate  roughly  the  rela- 


tionship between  the  Fed's  purchases  an;l 
jnoney  growth.  At  a  6'^t  growth  in  the  nar- 
'rowly  defined  money  supply,  the  Fed  would 
buy  about  S7  billion  in  new  federal  debt. 
If  the  Fed  closes  the  gap  by  buying  the 
whole  ■535  billion,  the  money  supply  would 
grow  by  about  SO;    over  a  years  time. 

Before  we  go  one  sentence  furtlier,  let 
everyone  understand  that  money  growth  aiiy- 
thl".^  like  the  latter  figure  will  not  onlv 
rekindle  Inflation,  but  will  make  Interest 
rates  go  up,  not  down.  As  soon  as  lenders 
and  borrowers  .see  that  kind  of  money  growth 
coming,  they  v.ill  start  to  crank  higher  In- 
flation estimates  into  their  calculations.  Mr. 
Ture  e.tpects  the  Fed  to  moueti?e  the  bulJv 
of  the  deficit,  for  example,  and  talks  in 
terms  of  a  prime  rate  of  20  ..  by  the  end  of 
1075. 

If  the  Fed  purt;ues  reasonably  modern. *e 
money  growth,  the  deficits  will  .«^tili  nnUe 
Interest  rates  rise,  though  not  so  astronomi- 
cally. The  normal  operations  of  the  marl.c' 
wotild  balance  the  equation  throu;;h  higher 
Interest  rales,  discouraging  bcrrowii:^?  and 
encouraging  savings  and  foreign  inflows.  But 
with  a  $35  billion  pap  to  cIo:'e.  this  lm:^llc3 
Interest  rates  that  .still  might  be  high  enough 
to  cause  severe  problems. 

A  drop  in  buslne.ss  investment  helow  $2'  5 
billion  implies  a  mucii  deeper  economi: 
decline  than  so  far  predicted  'S:en  the  pe-.- 
simlstic  predictions  of  llio  Cotircil  of  F.co- 
nomlc  Advl.-ers  looked  for  a  fmall  Inciea.-.^, 
not  dccrea.se   In  priva'e  inve,-'inc!.t. 

Alternatively,  the  $80  billion  in  pcrmnal 
fa\in5s  Is  based  on  a  savings  rate  cf  7  9 
of  a  disposable  income  of  $1,049  billion  Ovir 
the  last  25  years,  the  .sa.  lni;s  rate  ha.s  ranged 
fro.m  4.0^c  to  8.2':.  To  generate  an  exti\i 
$35  billion  it  would  have  to  leap  to  an  ini- 
platislble  11',;. 

Finally,  the  ijitere.it  rates  necessary  to  fon  e 
savings  up  and  invcUment  down  by  suc'i 
an  amount  ml,jht  themselves  be  lilgh  cnougli 
to  prevent  a  recovery.  The  ellcrt  on  the  hou.s- 
Ing  sector.  In  particular,  is  entirely  pre- 
dictable. 

Tne  lon_;  and  rhort  cf  the  an.ilysl.'-.  Is  thit 
somewhere  between  a  federal  deficit  of  i':0 
billion  and  a  federal  deficit  of  $80  billion  tlio 
string  snaps.  To  maintain  the  "accounting 
Identity,"  you  aie  all  but  forced  to  assume 
the  economy  will  unwind  in  one  way  or 
another.  You  can  make  the  same  kind  of 
analysis  not  throut;h  the  National  Income 
Accounts  a.s  above,  but  through  a  dlfl'erent 
"flow  of  funds"  methodologv.  Salomon 
Brothers  did  this  earlier  In  the  year,  coming 
to  this  conciufion: 

"Tlic  con.sequeiices  cf  a  U.S.  budget  deficit 
substantially  greater  than  the  nearly  $50  bil- 
lion estimated  by  us  for  calendar  1975  should 
be  clearly  recognized.  Such  a  deficit  could  be 
rea.sonably  financed  only  If  the  economic 
contractic^n  thLs  year  is  much  greater  th.m 
we  expc'  t.  Otherwise  the  budget  deficit  would 
either  lf,ad  to  a  vicious  struggle  for  funds 
between  private  borrowers  and  the  govern- 
ment, or  llie  Foder.il  Reserve  would  ha\c  to 
supply  funds  without  regard  to  Its  long-range 
responsibilities.  In  any  event,  a  larger  than 
expected  deficit  wouid  threaten  economic 
re. o-, cry.  despite  tlie  best  intentions  of  go-- 
ernmcnt.  by  crowding  out  medium  to  lower 
rated  borrowers,  niany  cf  whrm  arc  already 
in  peril,  and  mortgage  borrowers  as  well,  thus 
aborting;  reco.erv  In  housing  activity."" 

Last  V.  ok  Walter  \V  Heller,  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  our  noLtrd  of  Contribut(jrs,  cited  the 
S;ilomon  Brothers  analysis  us  reason  not  to 
worry  about  crowding  out.  But  by  now  the 
.S  iloni"!!  Brothers  analysts  are  well  aware 
the  deficit  for  calendar  1975  will  be  far 
above  $50  billion.  The  St.  Uni\s  Fed  puts 
the  calendar  vear  deficit  at  $62  bliilon  merely 
on  tlie  ba.sis  of  adinlnisiralion  proposals, 
which  included  (on  a  fis<:al  year  basis),  $16 
billion  in  expenditure  reductions  and  a  tax 
cut  of  only  $16  billion. 
But  suppose  for  a  minute  that  Mr.  Heller 
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Is  right  about  1975  and  that  tiie  gap  Is  filled 
ly  a  happy  combination  of  events.  Suj^oso 
nioney  growth  Is  moderate,  and  the  Fed 
t:a:es  up  some  debt.  Palling  Inllatlon  raeaoB 
l(ri'.eT  interest  rates,  and  suppose  tfcts  effect 
;,(,vverful  enough  tliat  non-destructive 
•-.lies  can  bulance  the  biipply  and  demand  lor 
^Mud-.  Tiiere  still  remain  two  problems. 

Oiie  IS  simply  that  private  borrowers  will 

ill  be  crowded  out,  that  private  inve'Tt- 
:.ient  v  ill  decline.  In  other  words,  becaii!^ 
of  the  hu?e  deficits,  we  have  a  lower  rate  of 
tupltal  fonnation  and  thus  slower  c.-'onomic 
-roAth  ill  fuiure  years.  A.ssuming  that  the 
deficits  cani;o!,  be  reduced,  this  is>  the  i,'n.-.l'.- 
i  1  pr.ce  we  can  potbibly  pay. 

Ti'.r'  anal  problem  is  1076,  or  v.henc.cr 
riicovery  does  ge'  uuder  way  in  earnest.  At 
that  poitit.  the  Invcsttnent  needs  of  business 
uad  housing  v.lU  go  up,  not  dowai.  If  the 
.overiunent.  is  by  then  slill  running  $70  bil- 
;.ou  deficits,  this  v. Ill  caU  for  an  e.en  more 
impossible-looking  increase  on  the  savings 
■nde  of  the  ledger.  At  that  point,  high  de- 
f.cit.s  wiU  again  threaten  to  abort  the  re- 
c-jvery.  Thia  destruction  of  capital  forma- 
uon,  excessive  nionetlzaliou  of  debt  and 
aijoitiug  of  real  growtli  Is  essentially  v.liat 
.i.is  already  happened  iu  Great  Britain. 

"Vet  Congress  goes  its  happy  way,  adding  to 
( ::penditures,  increasing  tax  cuts,  charting 
,iK  bUls  that  dlscoiu-age  saving  instead  of 
encourage  it,  secure  in  the  knov.'ledge  tliat 
there  i^  a  recession  on,  and  in  that  case  Dr, 
Keynes  always  assured  them  that  budget 
d'.-Ucitd  are  a  free  lunch.  Didn't  be? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  reluc- 
tantly I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  Senate 
♦ax  bill,  despite  my  strong  reservations 
aijout  its  overall  size.  It  is  better  than  no 
bdl  at  all.  The  economy  is  desperate  in 
need  of  a  stimulus  and  I  do  not  believe 
tve  can  wait  much  longer  to  take  action. 

My  concern  is  that  the  biU  goes  too  far 
?.nd  will  lead  to  a  Federal  deficit  that  will 
itot  only  rekindle  inflation,  but  could  in- 
terfere with  economic  recovery  as  well  by 
siphoning  needed  credit  from  the  private 
sector.  This  bill  alone  would  drain  $30 
bilLioa  out  of  Uie  Treasury  even  consider- 
ifl«  rassTfJs*  «iia3  frum  c^rflIWes  in  per- 
centage depletion  and  foreign  tax  credits. 
If  we  look  beyond  this  legislation  to  con- 
sider the  numerous  spending  bills  we  will 
be  enacting  to  help  the  economy,  it  is  not 
diflScult  to  foresee  a  deficit  anywhere 
I'rom  f70  to  $100  billion. 

I  also  have  reservations  about  tlie 
composition  of  the  tax  cuts,  because  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  enough  tax  relief  for 
laiddle-lncome  working  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  at  the  desk  an 
D.mendment  to  substitute  the  House- 
passed  bfU  except  for  the  depletion  and 
tax  credit  sections.  But  I  have  not  called 
it  up  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
uass  or  that  the  Senate  wants  to  be  fur- 
ther delayed  in  getting  this  bill  Into  law. 
I  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  Senate 
rnd  House  conferees  will  agree  to  a  more 
rca.sonable  overall  figure  and  Include  In 
the  final  bill  only  those  items  which  are 
truly  nece?.^iry  to  briiig  about  economic 
recovery. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
c:\rmot  in  good  conscience  support  this 
bill.  The  final  cost  of  this  bill  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  will  be  about  30  billion  dollars. 
Tlii.s  is  entirely  too  large  a  figure.  I  would 
hnvo  been  more  than  happy  to  support 
a  bill  which  would  have  been  in  the  $15 
to  $20  billion  range. 

This  Congress  cannot  continue  to  dls- 
pbv  fiscal  Irresponsibility.  The  overall 


deficit  of  the  Federal  Govermuent  In 
fiscal  j-ear  1S76,  according  to  best  esti- 
mates, may  well  be  between  80  and  100 
billion  dollars.  This  is  totally  unaccepta- 
ble. There  Is  absolutely  no  u'ay  the  eco- 
nomy can  withstand  a  deficit  of  this  size 
without  serious  consequences.  Tliese 
consequences  are  renewed  inflation  and 
fuither  lesseiiuig  of  tne  value  of  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  President,  to  bite  the  r-eonle  of 
the  United  States  a  tax  rebate,  the 
U.S.  Government  must  go  into  the 
money  market  and  bcriov,-  additioiiiil 
money.  Last  year  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment borrowed  62  perceiit  of  tlie  avail- 
able funds  in  the  private  capital  market. 
If  the  Government  continues  to  increase 
its  borrowing,  there  will  be  fet^'cr  dollars 
available  for  the  American  businessmen 
and  consumers  to  borrov.-.  The  Interest 
rate,  as  a  result,  will  rise  to  an  tmaccept- 
able  level.  The  economy  camiol  be  re- 
vitalized when  interest  rates  are  high. 
High  interest  rates  were  a  ma.ior  can?? 
of  the  current  recession. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  factor  in  any 
economic  recovery  is  confidence — both 
consimier  confidence  and  investor  confi- 
dence. If  investoi's  and  consumers  do  not 
have  confidence  that  the  Government 
is  doing  its  best  to  see  that  the  economy 
is  sound  and  healthy,  they  win  not  In- 
vest and  spend  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  get  our  economj-  rolling 
again.  I  do  not  think  the  American  pub- 
lic will  have  any  confidence  in  Congress 
if  we  contribute  so  greatly  to  oiu:  al- 
ready enormous  deficit. 

We  have  no  assurance  that  this  Con- 
gress is  going  to  cut  expenditures  and 
balance  the  budget.  Without  such  as- 
surance, the  revenue  loss,  $30  billion, 
that  will  be  created  by  this  bill  is  totally 
out  of  line. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  it  has  been  said  that 
it  is  political  suicide  to  vote  against  this 
tax  reduction  legislation,  but  I  say  io 
you  it  Is  economic  suicide  to  pass  a  bill 
which  adds  so  greatly  to  our  national 
deficit  without  corresponding  cuts  in 
expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  tJiis  Congress  should 
not  practice  deceit  on  the  American  tax- 
payer by  giving  him  a  tax  rebate  and  tax 
cut  with  one  hand  and  taking  It  away 
with  the  other  by  increasing  inflation — 
inflation  caused  by  the  tremendous  rev- 
enue l06s  that  will  occur  if  tliis  bill  is 
passed.  We  must  be  truthful  with  our 
constituents,  and  the  truth  Is  that  this 
bm  In  its  present  form  Is  not  good  for 
the  American  people  nor  the  American 
economy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  no  on  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975  for  the  reasons  substantially  stated 
by  me  during  the  day  while  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Bumpers  ameiKiment. 
There  aie  some  provisions  in  tlie  bill  that 
I  would  favor  if  I  could  vote  on  such  pro- 
visions separately.  Unfortunately  it  is 
now  all  or  notlikig.  At  a  time  v. hen  pie- 
dictions  by  th^  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee are  that  a  budget  deficit  of  $30  to 
$120  billion  is  likely.  I  beheve  to  vote  for 
this  bill  would  be  irresiionsible  and  in- 
defensible. It  would,  I  belie\e,  fan  the 
flamco  of  inflation  so  that  the  result 
v.nuM  be  a  net  lo.~s  to  .''ll  ta-s:payer.s. 


Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  tlie  pur- 
I>ofx.?  behind  the  di^lve  for  the  passage 
('f  this  bill  are  laudable  and  naturallj- 
I  would  lili£  to  cait  a  vote  tliat  would 
decrease  the  tax  burdens  on  an  ali'eady 
overbiU"dened  people. 

For  several  years  r.o'.v  I  liave  v.atched 
•.\iLh  concern  and  alarm  the  steadily 
inoiuUing  tide  of  inflation  lliat  h?.s 
yiadtiaily  but  steadily  overcoire  the 
yiecple,  and  like  a  thief  ir.  the  r.i^,Ll. 
lobheri  them  ct  \\:Z  ^u!cha«uia  power  of 
I '.Hit  dt.'ii-ir. 

rroiii  fi'^ul  :■  t::^"  11-60  through  f.icr.l 
.  .ar  ISTG — \\ith  f^cal  year  1975  esti- 
luated  at  $34.7  billion  and  fr-cal  1976 
e-tin:ated  at  S80  billion — our  deficits 
have  totaled  S2i2  billion.  Several  time."; 
in  ihi.s  period  ve  have  decreised  t^xes 
to  l-elp  the  ecoi;o:ny.  We  ha;e  also 
devalued  oiir  dollar  twice  and  I  under- 
.<;tand  our  dollar  lo.-^t  6  csnts  in  the  world 
o.xchang'^  msrket  Vsithin  the  last  le'.r 
V  eeks. 

All  the.'o  move-  ha'."c  00*^1  us  gieatly 
.  iid  Miil  the  economy,  it  i.-^  said,  mu.-* 
have  a  huge  tax  reduction  in  order  to 
move  forward.  1  believe  tiiis  huge  sum 
of  .S30  billion  in  tax  reductions  will  give 
a  relatively  rhort  lived  boost  to  cur 
economy.  At  the  same  time  the  $30  bd- 
iion  deficit  will  lay  the  ground  work  for 
another  round  of  inflation  that  will  grow 
and  grow  and  become  iiinaway  infla- 
tion in  a  few  5liorts  years.  This  will 
lurther  decrease  the  buying  power  of  the 
.\niericau  dollar  at  home  and  abi-oad. 

It  is  inflation  that  I  fear  and  I  am 
compelled  to  oppose  such  a  large  tax  cut 
that  will  create  thLs  huge  deficit  and 
another  i"ound  and  wave  of  inflation. 
Rebates  and  tax  cuts  amidst  such  shaky 
fiscal  affairs  will  make  our  people  and 
their  children,  pay  more  later,  v.ith 
conipomid  Interest. 

We  must  find  a  better  v.av.  I  am 
willing  to  keep  trying. 

Wr.  H.*NSEN,  Mr.  Pr^;.ii^irnt,  TPsrrr- 
day  »-hIle  the  depletion  allowance  for  oil 
and  gas  was  being  denied  to  all  integrated 
oil  companies,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
wtiR  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  the 
OPEC  oil  price  cartel  falling  apart.  But 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Genate  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  12,  v.e  were  telling  OPEC  that 
they  do  not  need  to  worry  about  tin" 
^United  States  making  any  big  push  to 
lessen  our  dejiendency  on  foreign  oil. 

In  denying  depletion  allowance  to  in- 
tejrrated  oil  companies,  large  and  small 
alike,  we  were  eliminating  one  of  their 
main  sources  of  capital  for  inve?tmer.t  in 
exploration,  de\'elopment  and  proJuctici'-. 
of  new  supplies  of  oil  and  gas. 

And  until  someone  is  succe;5Sft:I  in  re- 
pealing the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
rnd  I  wotdd  not  be  surprised  at  such  an 
amendment  to  this  tax  reduction  bill,  the 
one  hope  we  and  the  other  17  ccnnti-ies 
of  the  International  Energy  Agency  hav? 
of  breaking  the  OPEC  price  cartel  is  by 
lessening  our  dependence  on  OPEC  oil. 

Make  no  mistake  about  tlie  effects  cf 
Liunination  of  depletion  allowance. 

First  we  will  see  an  hicrease  in  gasoline. 
f  icl  oil  and  all  petroleum  product  prices. 
Tiie  amount  taken  awaj*  from  the  Inte- 
grated oil  companies  will  end  up  In  the 
Treasury  but  it  won't  come  out  of  oil 
company  profils  which  are  already  de- 
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dining.  It  will  come  oui  of  the  pockets  of 
those  who  buy  gasoline  to  get  to  work 
and  oil  to  heat  their  homes. 

And  the  .search  for  new  supplie.''  of  oil 
pnd  f;as  will  be  .set  back  by  the  amount 
liu'se  companies  lose  ;!i  money  paid  into 
t!.f  Trea.suiT  Wiat  wouhi  have  bfen  re- 
inve.sted  in  their  .search  lor  new  oil  and 
^as  supplies. 

Listen  to  what  tiie  C>"ne:al  Accounting 
0:fice  .^ays  about,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments plan  tor  acccltrated  leading  of 
I'lTthore  oil  and  gas  resource.s. 

It  says  that  the  Interior  Department 
estimates  "allow  only  a  1-year  time  lag 
betv. ecn  cxpioratory  drijlir.!-  and  pinduc- 
tion  " 

GAO  .  .  .  found  oi!  liicliustry  c:-pci'ts  say- 
ing that  a  more  n^alifrrio  t;ri.e  lap  b>'ueeii 
the  start  of  exploi-atory  drn'in;;  and  produc- 
tion 1.S  three  to  ei«h'  years  If  the  Itn,-  were 
only  three  years.  GAO  said,  oil  production 
from  the  Atlantic  in  I>)85  ■would  be  abou', 
126  million  biirrel.s,  (r  53  nulllon  b:irrel.s  a 
year  less  thaii  ihe  P.ojecc  liidopi-ideiicc 
estiijiate." 

So  that  offer.>  some  idea  of  the  added 
delay  of  less  investment  in  drilling  which 
is  the  only  conceivable  result  of  tlie  loss 
of  depletion  allowance,  the  industry's 
main  source  of  reinvestment  revenue, 
the  purpose  for  which  depletion  allow- 
ance was  intended  and  for  which  it  has 
been  used  for  all  ot  the  years  sine  it 
was  approved  in  its  present  loini  in 
1926. 

And.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  not  all  integrated 
oil  companies  qualify  &<  majors.  In  fact 
many  of  the  so-called  majors  camp  fi"om 
small  beginnings,  some  of  them  from  the 
old  wildcatters  who  risked  all  tliey  had 
to  get  where  they  are.  Many  of  them  did 
not  make  it  but  the  tax  reformers  never 
mention  the  muny  failures  in  this  high 
risk  lndustr^^ 

One  of  the  smaller  integrated  oil  com- 
panies that  has  kept  competition  alive 
\v.  ths  Rcckv  MonntAjn  area  is  Husfcy 
Oil  Co.  It  has  three  small  refineries  In 
Wyoming  and  Utah  and  retail  in  several 
other  States. 

It  is  no  "oil  giant"  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  But  it  will  suffer  from 
lass  of  depletion  allowance  just  as  the 
major  companies. 

Husky  has  beeii  a  well  managed  op- 
eration and  has  reinvested  its  profits 
and  depletion  allowance  in  developing 
Its  own  reserves  of  oil.  In  fact,  Husky 
was  fortunate  enough  because  of  its  effi- 
ciency and  foresight  to  have  more  than 
the  national  average  of  its  own  supply 
of  old  or  price  controlled  oil  when  the 
crude  equalization  program  was  estab- 
lished last  year. 

Under  this  ridiculous  oil-sharing  plan. 
Husky  must  buy  the  right  to  u.se  its  own 
oil  to  benefit  some  refiner  who  did  not 
have  enoueh  and  in  .some  crises,  none  of 
its  own  oil. 

Husky  liiLs  already  been  penall,:ed  un- 
der that  monstrosity  of  bureaucratic 
regulation  which  was  a  child  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

Let  us  hear,  then,  from  Husky  Oil  Co. 
Itself  Just  how  the  further  blow  of  loso 
of  depletion  allowance  will  effect  them. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  I  received  today 
from  Husky  Oil  Co.  pre-ident,  James  E. 
Nielson : 


HrsKY  On.  Co., 
Wdi^fUngton.  D.C.,  Marvh  21,  1975. 
Senator  Cli>ford  P.  Mansi  n. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wu.^iiington,  D.C. 

Dt  A8  bENAruR  Hansln:  Last  evoimig,  a-i 
the  Senate  w.is  attaikln^  the  depletion  al- 
low.ince,  a  grotip  of  24  companies  represent- 
ing the  mixlet.t-.>;i/'ed  oil  companies  was 
meeting  to  determine  what  miijht  be  done 
hy  way  Oi  compromise.  Ii  wa.s  upretd  that 
Cuiigreiw  had  heard  from  the  smalle.st.  Inde- 
pendents. Tlie  majors  had  been  c«.<ti;;ated 
liiinif rciiul.y.  Tlie  micidle  cut  oi  coiiipanies 
Jtp'.e.sented  around  the  table  by  and  large 
liad  not  been  heard  irom.  yet  they  are  e.=:.sen- 
f'al  »!■>  keep  competition  alive.  No  C'oiii;res- 
'loi-al  hearini;-4  on  depleticri  had  been  held. 
No  testimony  had  been  received  from  lliese 
comijanits  reprt.--<':uinir  about  20.  of  the 
domestic  oil  and  gas  production.  'Ihe  i-on- 
-..luus  waa  clear.  If  depletion  Is  lost,  explo- 
riMon  butlfeets  \vi!l  he  cut  Fewer  v.«!:s  will 
be  drilled.  Secondary  aiid  tertiary  rtcn'.ery 
project."  Will  be  slowed,  result uir  in  le.s  do- 
me-tic prcxiucTion  thaa  otherwise  could  be 
expeced.  On  the  other  side,  there  wUl  be 
more  dependency  on  fureigii  oversen.s  oil 
s.;pply  and  price  domination. 

Husky's  po.sltlon  in  this  dilen.ina  is 
typical.  One  third  of  our  exploration  budget 
for  1975  Is  dependent  upon  the  depletion  al- 
lowniice  for  capital.  Tlie  high  ri.sk.-:  of  wUd- 
cattmg  demand  equally  high  potential  rates 
of  return  to  attract  needed  capital.  S'rlltlng 
In©  depletion  allowance  rerjioves  one  oi  the 
nio-st  important  source.s  of  sucii  capital, 
which  in  the  past  lias  a^'itireil  consumers  of 
a  pleiitltiil  supply  at  bargain  prlce.-i.  Reading 
today'.s  mood  of  tlie  Coiittrcss,  because  Husky 
li.«s  pain.stakinitly  bvult  an  lmei,-ra'od  enter- 
prise, furnishing  thousands  ot  Jobs  m  the 
proce-^s,  we  are  excluded  irom  any  lieiietUs 
of  tlie  vestige.s  of  depletion.  What  fac:s  form 
tlie  basis  of  such  arbitrary  decision-making? 
Is  it  that  Cotigre.v.s  wani.s  mure  tax  tiioney 
or  do  they  want  more  on  and  ^'a.s?  They  can't 
have  both.  The  present  course  is  for  le.^s  oil 
and  gas,  higher  product  prices  Make  no  mis- 
take about  f.  thi!?  i.s  the  course,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  proposals  for  windfall  taxes, 
rollbacks  and  more  price  control.s.  If  the 
public  knew  tiie  fact-s.  and  we  in  the  indus- 
try ni'i'.oC  u^aT  liVuch  Oi  ("rift  respoiisioiiuy 
that  they  don't  we  are  convinced  tlie  public 
would  demand  more,  not  fewer.  Incentives  lo 
ipur  domestic  production  of  oil  and  yas. 

Aa  we  approa<'h  compromising  depletion, 
we  are  loath  to  sut,'i;esl  anything  tbat  falls 
unevenly  upon  the  Industry.  Each  company 
is  willing  to  be  taxed  on  earnings,  but  de- 
serves the  full  recovery  of  its  capital  by 
depletion.  Nevertheless,  in  face  of  today's 
e.xigencies,  we  reluctantly  petition  the  Con- 
gress to  retain  22  ;  depletion  on  the  first 
KXl.OOO  barrels  per  day  of  production,  11  ■: 
oil  the  second  100,000  barrels  per  day,  with 
no  depletion  thereafter  While  this  proposal 
strikes  down  measurable  incentives  for  the 
very  largesr  firms,  it  will  retain  es,sentlal 
incentives  necessary  for  energy  growth  and 
rompetitlve  viability.  Even  this  propo.sal 
passes  to  future  geueraliui.b  the  brtint  oi  a 
^:l'>  -.  .  rror. 

Most  sincerely. 

jAiktLb  t    NltLiON. 

Pres'dijiit. 

.M'-.  President,  Hu.sky  Oil  would  like  to 
con'mue  to  expand  and  compete  with  the 
inajur  oil  companies.  It  had  plans  to 
participate  in  offshore  drilling  to  help 
lessen  car  dependence  on  OPEC  oil.  But 
there  may  now  be  seiiouB  doubt  that  it 
v'lll  be  able  to. 

Mr.  President,  -o  that  ;'ll  Sen.itois  may 
icalize  the  importance  cf  a  continuation 
of  the  .stepped-up  pace  of  domestic  oil 
and  gas  prodiiciii.n  lo  the  Nation;.-  secu- 


rity and  the  hope  of  breaking  the  OPEC 
cartel,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha*.  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  "Impending 
Breakdown  of  OPEC  Cartel"  to  be 
printed  In  t  he  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
con-ent  that  an  article  in  today's  issue 
of  the  Wasliington  Post,  "Consumers 
Reach  Oil  Talks  Approach"  also  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record  and  another  Wash- 
ington Post  article.  "Offshore  Drilliii'? 
Pace  Is  Questioned." 

Tlicre  beiiif?  no  objection,  the  material 
Wc;s  ordered  (o  be  printed  in  the  RrroRn, 
iis  follows: 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  20.  lOT.:;] 

I.Mv-KviifNi.  Bi:f-ai<do'>vn  of  OPEC  Capiii. 
(By  Ro'oert  Z.  Aliber) 

The  Oil  cartel  I.-,  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
breakdown.  Crude  petroleum  prices  are  bcin-^ 
lowered,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  liidl- 
\;du.il  producing  countries  seeking  to  In- 
crease their  exports.  In  the  next  several 
months,  the  deniand  for  OPEC-prodxiced 
petroleum  will  decline  sharply.  The  cartel 
Will  fall  apart  when  Its  members  prove  un- 
Hble  to  .<;hare  the  ueces.sary  production  cuta. 

For  l."!  months  the  demand  for  crude  petro- 
leum has  been  substantially  smaller  than  the 
piitenUal  supply.  Initially  the  embargo 
adopted  durnig  the  'Vom  Klppur  war  forced 
consuming  nations  to  adjust  to  contrived 
sc-arclty  by  queuing  at  gas  pumps,  lowering 
thermostats,  and  foregoing  Sunday  driving. 
Since  the  embar^io  was  lifted,  demand  de- 
clined in  the  face  of  recessions  In  the  United 
S'.-itcs,  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

'IVo  mild  winters  i!i  succession  reduced 
he.ttini;  demand.  The  1975  atitoa  consume 
substantially  les^  gasoline  than  the  late  1900s' 
models  now  being  Junked.  OPEC  exports  have 
declined  even  more  rapidly  than  the  demand 
in  the  consuming  countrle.'?,  in  part  becau.se 
a  few  countries,  including  Mexico  and  Ma- 
U^ysia,  have  Increased  their  production  and 
export,s. 

Curreiit  OPEC  output  Is  estimated  at  26 
million  barrels  a  day.  11  million  below  its 
capacity.  In  the  months  ahead,  the  healing 
demand  will  decl-"*  further  cffsett'"''  *^fi 
increased  Automobile  use  during  warm 
weather.  Deepening  of  the  recession  means 
industrial  demand  alio  should  decline,  at 
least  ujitii  autumn. 

For  most  of  the  last,  vear,  production  cf 
petroleum  exceeded  consumption,  even  .is 
demand  fell,  while  petroleum  in  storage  In- 
creased, both  in  traditional  forms  like  tank 
farms  and  in  non-traditional  cues  like  ocean 
tankers  and  gasoline  stations.  At  current 
rales,  there  are  now  100  days  of  consumption 
in  storage.  A  larire  inventory  Is  necessary  to 
keep  pipelines  full,  and  a  smaller  additional 
inventory  Is  a  useful  contingency  reserve. 
Over  the  last  year.  Inventories  above  these 
two  requirements  h.%ve  Increased  by  a  third. 

At  $10  a  barrel,  these  inventories  are 
valued  at  $50  billion.  Any  fall  in  the  mar- 
ket price  means  owners  of  petroleum  will 
incur  losses;  if  the  price  falls  to  M  a  bar- 
rel, they  will  be  poorer  by  $10  billion.  Despite 
their  vested  interest  in  niaintahiUig  the 
current  price  level,  owners  of  inventories 
will  begin  to  convert  oil  Uvx>  money  when 
they  anticipate  a  price  decline. 

.\  decrea.se  of  petroleum  in  storage  by  one 
day's  con.sumption  over  a  month  meaii.-- 
OPEC  production  would  f.Ul  by  two  million 
barrels  a  day.  A  reduction  of  the  excess  In- 
ventory by  one-third  over  the  next  four 
montlis  translates  Into  a  decline  In  OPEC 
exports  of  five  million  barrels  a  day.  The 
more  rapidly  the  price  Is  expected  to  fall,  the 
more  rapidly  Inventories  will  be  reduced,  and 
the   'cjwer  the   demand   for  newly  produced 

Oil. 


THE   V.VLrE    OF    MONLY 

As  It  becomes  apparent  that  the  price  oX 
.— ide  petroleum  wlU  decUne,  tome  members 
of  the  cartel,  especially  the  emiller  produc- 
ers ii'so  wiU  convert  oil  Into  money.  In  1975, 
ifion^y  in  the  Uaulc  will  earn  Uitcrert  income 
at  the  raJe  of  6''  or  8':  a  \crir.  Oil  he'd  In 
the  groitiid,  in  conira.st.  will  ha\e  n  negative 
r;i.re  of  rettrrn.  5nnce  the  market  price  at  the 
i-'i.d  of  1975  Will  be  be!"w  the  pr.ce  at  the  end 

of  vn*. 

ladivia'.;  1  OT TC  countrie-';  will  Iciui  more 
heft'vily  on  the  n.tUti national  oil  companie.^ 
to  buy  more  oil,  lor  oil  not  sold  iu  1975  aud 
19  ;o  inay  uot  be  sold  until  Uie  Oiatant  fu- 
tate.  Ihe  muUiuatiouals,  however,  will  buy 
petio!eum  oiQy  if  they  can  sell  It,  so  they 
will  play  mu.^lcal  chairs  with  varlo-ns  stipply 
sottrce".  Incren^ing  their  purchases  from 
countries  which  offer  discounts,  rebates,  aiMl 
other  conceaelonB  from  the  poBted  price. 
While  indivldu*!  OPEC  cotmtries  caa  in- 
crease their  eKports.  OPEC  fsountriea  as  a 
group  caiuKtt — at  lease  not  until  a  buiiue.sj 
iipsv\ii-g  occurs. 

A3  demand  declines  In  the  next  six 
raonlhs,  maintenance  of  the  flO  price  could 
reqtrtre  redaction  of  six  mUlloa  to  eight  mil- 
lion tw»TTe»«  a  d«y  In  OPBC  production.  TliMe 
cutlMKilci  must  •omeliDw  be  dlitrlbKted 
amoog  OPEC  mexnbers.  A  few  co*mtrle8  al- 
ready Imve  reduced  production  substantially, 
Libya  now  produces  less  than  900,000  barrels 
a  day.  whereas  its  peak  output  exceeded  two 
million.  Similarly,  Kuwait,  which  has  a  dally 
opacity  of  neaiiy  four  mlUlon  barrels,  has 
been  prodaclng  two  million  tiarrtis.,  Both 
countries  appear  reluctant  to  reduce  their 
outpvrt  fHTther.  Tl»e  poor.  he«vll7-yop*Aatad 
couDtrles  like  Iiidouesia  aud  Nigeria  are  un- 
likely to  maie  Buh-.tauUaI  cutbacks.  Iraq  ha.3 
been  loud  In  it3  support  of  OPEC,  but  Its 
O'.itp-.if  l.t  Jifunry  exceeded  the  pre-embargo 
U?el. 

I;icreaslngly,  maintenance  of  the  ctirrent 
price  will  require  larger  cutbacks  by  Iran, 
^auOl  Arabia  aiiid  Venezuela.  In  January,  tbe 
d;ii!y  output  of  these  three  countries  totaled 
IC  million  barrels  a  day.  Reduction  In  de- 
if.and  has  already  fon:ed  Iran  to  reduce  Its 
output  by  lO"*,.,  Venezuela  by  20%  and  Saudi 
Arabia  by  30'  .  These  three  countries  might 
be  required  to  cut  back  twice  as  much  in 
tl-e  next  few  months  to  match  even  further 
reduction  in  demand. 

'r>vo  fcets  of  e^'ents,  separately  or  Iri  com- 
bination, may  upset  this  scenario  for  the  de- 
mise of  the  cartel.  The  estimated  decline  in 
petrolettm  demand  during  warmer  weather, 
tl»e  Impact  of  the  recession  and  inventory  re- 
duction may  be  overstated.  And  the  carte! 
may  \:c  effective  In  allocating  reductions  In 
output  among  ii.s  members.  As  long  as  the 
n\enibcrs  were  rich,  such  allocations  were 
easy.  But  individual  countries  are  not  Likely 
to  aoide  by  the  ccmmitments  If  they  expect 
the  price  to  fall.  Cartels  have  their  miamen- 
tiim;  they  work  when  their  members  l>e- 
Tleve  they  win  worli  and  fold  when  that  belief 
\i  eroded. 

The  annotmcement  from  the  recent  meet- 
Ira;  In  Algiers  that  tlie  OPEC  producers  would 
i.i-3  to  enter  into  long-term  agreements 
about  price  end  supply  arrangements  re- 
tiecls  their  sensitivity  to  the  weakness  of 
their  economic  position.  If  the  demand  for 
petroleum  proves  unexpectedly  strong,  then 
they  would  break  the  agreements,  ns  they 
have  in  the  past.  If  the  demand  for  petroleum 
proves  as  weak  as  they  expect,  they  would 
count  on  the  United  States  and  other  Im- 
potttng  nations  to  abide  by  its  caamiitnients, 

INCREASING    TAalFF     B-VRRffiKS 

Tlie  OPEC  cotintries  recognize  tha*  their 
ii  illity  to  export  petroleum  will  be  Increas- 
u.'itly  constrained  in  the  next  few  years  as 
t'le  energy  markets  in  vatlotia  Indusstrlal 
countries  become  bicrea-Mngiy  ><eguiented 
'■•'titi  the  wortd  market.  The  'United  Statoa 


will  apply  t-ariffs  or  qt'otii3  to  imports,  riucU 
a3  in  the  1960b,  and  tlte  U.S.  price  w  Ul  be 
substantially  above  the  world  price.  Similarly, 
the  British  home  market;  will  be  protect-d 
from  low-cost  Middle  East  inipons  s(.  that 
North  Sea  producers  will  be  able  to  recor?r 
the  high  costs  of  oitshore  ciriUir.g.  I;i  Con- 
tinental Europe,  and  Japan,  similar  iuipori- 
limitiug  measures  v.iil  Ije  udoptcd  to  reduce 
dependence  on  foreign  sotirces  of  energy. 

The  growth  of  such  barriers  to  lmnor'='  will 
Increasingly  fence  off  OPEC  sunplle'  and  the 
OPEC  countries  will  find  themselves  with 
more  oil  tlian  markets.  At  that  stafec,  actt--- 
to  markets  iu  the  developed  couutrics  will  be 
very  valuable,  and  OPEC  couutrie.s  wiU  coiu- 
pei*  aggressively  for  staiket  shaies. 

For  the  next  several  nxonth'-,  the  r::;'"d 
FiR'es  faces  a  policy  dilemma.  Is  it  wcr'l^- 
while  lo  adopt  a  $3  tsriff  on  imported  petro- 
leum? Or  set  quotas  to  reduce  imports  o- 
half-mllllDn  barrels  a  day?  Ch:  impose  a  gaso- 
line tax  of  16  cents  or  30  cmts  a  gallon?  Or 
adc^t  measure*  desigaed  to  increase  domes- 
tic energy  supplies?  Should  any  of  these 
policies  be  followed,  given,  that  the  world 
price  could  fan  sharply?  Similarly,  is  it 
vc-thwhlle  for  the  TTnrted  Stntes  to  erter 
into  long-term  supply  agreements  with  v;u-i- 
ous  t^  exporters? 

OVBC'B  ability  to  maintain  tbe  price  oicr 
the  next  few  months  does  not  depend  o^ 
whetlier  tbe  U.S.  adopts  import  tiuiif^, 
quotas,  gasoline  taxes  or  domestic  produc- 
tion subsidies.  They  »111  have  only  a  modest 
impact  m  altering  demand-snpply  relations 
in  the  near  future.  Instead,  policy  shmtld 
focus  on  two  other  measures.: 

The  VS.  should  Indicate  to  selected  oil- 
producing  ooontries  tliat  the .  will  be  guar- 
anteed favored  access  to  the  U.S.  maritet  in 
tiie  ne^t  decade,  provided  tliey  niaintai.i 
their  production  In  the  next  few  months.  In 
late  1972,  Saudi  Arabia's  oil  minister  Ahmed 
Z.tlti  Tam.anl  suggested  an  assttred  actress  ar- 
ranjrement.  but  Washington  should  lUik  any 
such  assurancei^  to  minimum  production 
ruarantees. 

Further,  Washington  mlgh'..  also  eucour- 
ase  companies  to  reduce  their  petroleum  u\ 
stwage.  It  could  nudge  the  price  downward 
by  buying  oil  for  auction  to  distributors;  the 
price  decline,  by  indicating  the  vulnerability 
of  the  petroleum  Ir.ver.tory,  would  induce 
owners  to  reduce  their  stiocks.  "VMiile  the 
Treasury  would  Incur  a  financial  loss  from 
this  antl-stockplllng  tactic,  consumers  would 
benefit  from  lower  prices.  More  importantly, 
r..-^  owners  of  the  inventory  redticod  their 
.=tocks.  this  would  .sharply  increase  pre~-;ures 
on  the  cartel,  which  al=o  v  oa'.d  resiilr  ir.  lov.-- 
er  prices  to  consumers. 

ii'i-om  the  'Wa.shington  Po.^t,  :Mar.  21.   U'T.".  ^ 

CoN-sx-'Mrss  RtACH  On.  Taii:s  .^pp"    ».':h 
(By  Gilbert  Sedboii  I 

Paris.  March  20. — The  worlds  leading  oi;- 
coitoumlng  nations  today  reached  agreemert* 
o!\  a  common  approach  for  talks  with  oU 
producers  beglnnln*  here  or.  .*.pril  7.  cor.fe'-- 
etice  sources  said. 

The  agreement  catne  after  diSculties  haa 
been  overcome  on  American  demands  for  t :  e 
protection  of  Investraent.i  in  developing  n.!- 
tdm&tive  eiiergy  sources. 

Tl»e  consumers — meniljcrs  of  t;;e  13-:.a- 
tlon  Internatiocal  Energy  Agency,  v.ere  re- 
ported tq  have  decided  on  minimum  prices 
for  oil  Imports  to  protect  their  Invest tneri-' ■ 
ill  iiev/  power  rc^ources,  including  nucleir 
and  solar  energy,  agalutt  any  sudden  sUt:np 
In  oil  prices. 

American  source.s  said  there  night  "oe  a 
price  range  at  the  beginning  with  raeniixr.-^ 
choosing  prices  within  a  raajje  thai  iH'-t  p-.'o- 
tccled  their  Investment. 

"Ultimately,  there  will  lave  to  be  ;v  Mt.t'.e 
price  for  all  agency  menriber  Btaie«,"  o..o 
source  said.  "But  no  price  rnnge  h;u  as    •-'. 


been  h\jci  ai.d  i;rit;.cr  do  we  l:u.^.v  v.I.at  tU; 
1.1 ;  imai.e  bpeciSc  price  will  be." 

'Llift  IE.\  laenibrr'?  nl.iO  disctts.sed  tlicir  fcr  - 
c-rvi  strategy  wV.'.n  thcr  r-.ett  the  pnjdael!-..:; 
c  nir.trieFt. 

"We  l-i3.e  dLsri:s-ei  tt  ■  fjnfttible  thn' 
wculd  eveuTua'ly  ;»ad  to  a  ftiil-scsle  prc- 
ducf .-cotisuiuei'  coiiftrei'i::e  lAler  tiUji  ye.  : 
aud  ulac>  1-ow  bcit  to  pro. eel  ova  o-, ii  ittcr- 

ft-'.-.  "  one  dOttl'C'  :'.'>;d. 

Tlie  mectint;  Ucre  next  ir.oti'h,  which  J^ 
'I'-tnt:  pjjffuorrrd  by  Prance.  Is  alm-'d  at  pre- 
tp-rlnir  f <  r  a  c.^mpiehonslve  conference  c<f  oil 
jwodnccts    a:-.d    ^ ^r...n.r:Rrs    £   me    time    this 

Bcsiaes  reachiiiti  tigro^meiit  to^iay  ou  way.< 

;.;  pre'.cctuig  ii.vefiii-.iei.'s  lu  nonoll  energy 
:o;u-,u..  the  iE.V  had  pre'.iou.^ly  a^jvetd  np'..-i 
joint.  Oil  eou-^erv  .tion  measures  ;ind  the  er- 
liiblislimpi.t  of  a  ?-2.t  billion  "safety  net- 
fund  to  help  nien!'>er  countrie-i  with  l>alance 
of  prtvmeiic  nrob'f-nis  cautsd  by  higii  oil 
prii  c.-;. 

;:-':\-ia  the  "A'.i.-hlngtou  Po?.,  Muivh  21,   IPTOj 
0:'i>=:-:c'EL.  DciLHSii  PACE  Is  QvzsTioNt& 

(3y  Douglas  Wat. .on  i 
The    federal    government's    pUu    for    ft"- 
c«ilerkied  leasii'.g  of  ollshore  oU  aud  gas  re- 
sources is  overly  «^tinilstic,  a  highly  critt^J 
General    Accounting  Office  report  says. 

It  chnrgc.3  thr.t  the  Interior  Depfirtmenfi 
pU.ti  to  lease  10  million  acres  of  the  outer 
continental  shelf  ei*ch  year  during  titls  and 
the  next  ioxv  years  was  reached  "without 
carefully  analyzing  and  considering  several 
factors  aiid  problems  u.ieclini^  thf  g^-iU  .^ 
soundness." 

G.\0  added,  Uowe.e-r.  t'.iu';  c-cn  if  tie  goiil 
of  ieaalug  10  million  tt.'^h!  re  acres  aii-.uallv 
1.5  rep'.ched,  sitch  n  let^.-irt;  p,i.  e  ttou'i  me-  . 
tVe  oblecttves  of  Prelect  IndfT'cn*^?^''*'  *-'^- 
w-nrd  makiri-  tiie  nation  -elf-fu'^ictf r.-.  ti. 
energy-  prodtiction. 

"GAO's  rough  calciilatio'.i^  .-ho.',  th-at  lrcn\ 
15  to  28  million  acres  wo  id  havt'  to  be  k-used 
and  drilled  by  19aj  to  SAtibfy  tlie  Project 
Independence  a.'iiunptioris,"  i.ecordi:;3  '^  » 
t:.e  40-page     rcpcrt. 

For  example.  It  s.iys  tht<»  Tt+erlcr  Dep-.r'- 
TTient  estlmstes  "aHow  only  a  one-year  tim." 
I?g  between  explor.itnry  drilling  and  nrtxiuc- 
tion"  tf  e:l  from  the  A'hu.tl-  c.-.tttiwetital 
shelf. 

G.\0,  tie  iii\estlgatory  nnn  of  Congre?', 
found  oil  i'idi.stry  experts  r.aying  that  a 
niece  reali^  ic  tine  l-Mi  tat-T^weeti'  the  .-^t.-irt  <  ' 
r\p'cr:.tory  drli'irg  ar.d  production  i^  xhve^ 
to  ciiiht  ve;4rs.  Tf  the  :.'i'_;  were  only  three 
vears?  G.\0  said,  oil  production  from  the 
Atlantic  in  K-6.T  •  tould  be  about  13fl  mH'.lon 
oanels,  t.r  '^i  ni'l'-.c-n  barro:.-?  a  year  Ic.---.  thua 
the   Project   Independence   estlnta'.e." 

G.AO'o"  report  calls  on  Iiitcricr  .Secret-^r? 
Rorers  C.  B.  Jlorton  to  "clearly  define  (o.l- 
s'lo;-.^)  Iciv-i:'. .'  got.ls  r>.ad  specify  how  the  ? 
gorJs  wUi  be  n;ct  tnd  l;o\v  they  re'ate  t-i 
overrdl    ra'.lr'r-.l    energy   goals." 

It  n!-o  ur^rp-  the  Interior  Depttrtm-nt  t'> 
"reconsider  The  ficcelertited  (of.-horel  lettMn;^ 
jichedule  Irt  the  li^ht  of  poverr.mer.t  and  Ir- 
dustrv  cnD^-hilltiet  and  possible  a'cerr.r.lves  ' 

Rep.  Wilhani  S.  Morehead  (D-r:..>.  chair- 
niXin  of  a  Hou;.e  Gove.i.;r.ei,t  0;jerut:o..5 
s:jbcon;;ui'i.tee  on  encrtty  and  n.;tf.ri;  rc- 
.sourcf  :^,  .said  yesterday  his  su'-x-ommittoe  wi'l 
hold  herrlnt',^  c.i  O.^O's  ren  r».  v-hjch  More- 
h(>ad  sr.'d  ".'prlcr^r  vnderirtlncs  tl  p  In- 
terior De-nnr-^rifnfs  credibllitr  " 

"Tlie  government  tract  RelectU'^ii  and 
» .\Itiri".vi!i  i)r.';.ti.'e?  ar»  li. adequate  even  nt 
nr.tch  .s'ower  Kasinp  r.-ites."  G.'^O  said  It 
cl.iimfd  that  in  raisi.ng  ii.s  offshcr^  leasing 
go.il  frum  1  nuri'-n  to  10  million  a-res  a:i- 
tni;i!!y.  '-h^  gO''eT,.rne;,t  it.  proposlns  to  lease 
plmoit  as  mv.r.h  of  the  cont-itient?!  fhelf  encli 
y^ar  ns  it  h?.":   r>-,.»r  the  patt  29  years. 

Tn^P  report  <!r.y«  ^hnt  ofTshnre  of!  and  ga.» 
dri^Ii.ic  will  be  ?".-.r.\-c1  :i  -'re  tl.'an  the  govern- 
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nieut  has  anticipated  by  tliorta^es  of  essen- 
tial eriiilpment,  material,  and  manpower. 

:.»''j\llt:   FINANTF.   <<%tMmft:    TAKrs    AltlON    i'l 
i:HPAMF:.::i   r  ,    - -.rALl   hfnlNI  5S!:S 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President,  a.s  chair- 
:. It'll  of  the  Selecf  Coinmirtee  on  Small 
.jUNiiie-'S,  I  wi.sh  to  further  advi,>-e  thi.s 
Mtiri\  f)ii  several  decision:;  taken  by  the 
I  Njnunittee  o;i  > inaiice  on  March  14. 
14'io.  coniernint;  the  Nations  12  mil- 
''(iri  .small  bu.-iiu,~-'.f-s  i-.k  ident  to  it.s  con- 
idf);ition  of  H  R  L'KSb",  the  V:.^  rcduc- 
•l"::  bill  of  197:". 

Many  ne^vspaper  lej-ovts  omitted  de- 
.'cnptions  of  tlir  small  bw-inc'^s  jirovi- 
!-ion.<  or  w>ne  very  .sketcliy,  perhui>s  be- 
rau.-.t'  these  Conii)u!'e<;  a<  tion."?  ocsvuTed 
rather  late  i>;i  Friday  afternoon.  A  brief 
explanation  oi  these  p:"ov  j.sion.s  hiuI  ilieir 
significance  rni;-ht  be  helpful  as  the 
Senate  proceed.s  with  i  uiT^ideralion  of 
I  lie  f^ix  reduction  bill. 

illlTlU  HKP.  RT  CV  SM^I.t.  BUSINTSS  lAX 

This  Is  actually  the  thud  in  the  .series 
of  report.s  to  the  Sen?le  on  current  small 
business  tax  moblem--  vhich  flowed  from 
public  hearings  that  ve  conducted  on 
February  4.  5  and  20. 

On  Februai-:-'  12.  we  ineaented  a  pre- 
lnninar>'  report  to  this  body  rellticting 
that  Inflation  and  recession  had  hit  .'•mall 
bu-sinesses  more  quickly  and  with  L'reater 
severity  than  lar'-'t-r  bu.siness  firms  during 
1974.  Our  evidence  .showed  that  co-ts  had 
risen  faster  lor  small  firm.-;,  profit.^  had 
turned  dov.n  before  the  (general  economy, 
interest  rates  loi  small  businc.-s  were 
higher,  and  eciuuy  'iiiancing  had  \irtu- 
ally  come  to  a  standstill  during  the  pa.--t 
year.  (Cong.  Rec.  Feb.  IJ.  p.  3039. > 

On  March  10,  nine  members  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  offered  a  legislative  pack- 
age of  eight  proposals  addies.sed  to  these 
problems,  for  t  onsideraiion  in  connection 


with  the  first-priority  tax  reduction  bill. 
<CoNG.  Rrc.  March  10,  p.  5800.) 

jrii.visn  .v~  ^ii-ncvLo  bv  t>i  ..  •.   :  f  u  :  .in  f  ii: 

<>.S  i  INANtt; 

\Vc  ottered  a  number  of  tiir.-e  ainejul- 
iiient.s  In  the  Finance  Committee  on 
March  14,  and  the  follcving  provisions 
V  eve  acLeplcd  by  that  committee  fjr  in- 
( iu.^ion  iii  tile  Finance  Committee  ver- 
sion (,f  the  bill  whicii  wi'il  .slijiil.\  be 
;>i;ict'ii  before  ihe  Senate. 

Oiie.  Increase  in  iKcumulaled  earnings. 
The  amount  of  permis-.jble  accumulated 
carninL's,  \vhic>i  v  ott'd  lie  fieo  of  a  pcn- 
i'lty  i:iv  under  .section  .5:^1  of  the  In- 
iinnal  Re\eiuie  Code,  would  be  inucscd 
..  oin  SiOO.OOO  to  $1.')0.000. 

We  ijointed  out  to  the  FinaiKC  Cuin- 
I'lirtee  that  this  fixed-dollar  prcni.sion 
hfis  been  m  the  law  since  19.53.  and  since 
Then  the  Gross  National  Product  defln- 
tor — the  broade.st  mea.stire  of  inflation — 
liac  increased  77.7  percent,  r.nd  t!:c  de- 
fialor  for  fixed  in\cstmeut  has  inc;ca.-cd 
76  percent. 

This  pro\  ision  w  ill  be  c  xi  remely  helpful 
to  many  firms  .tuch  as  homebuilders. 
whose  activities  are  especially  Rub.ject  to 
economic  cycles  becau.se  of  inflation  and 
;cceGsion. 

Second.  Oiuivolcnt  investment  credit 
benefits  for  used  machinery.  In  two  re- 
l.ued  deci-ions,  Uie  Finance  Committee 
agreed  to  remove  tlie  ceiling  on  the 
amoun'u  of  previously  iLsed  property 
whicla  would  be  subject  to  the  investment 
credit;  imd  al.so  provided  for  tJie  cari-y- 
overs  from  year  to  year  of  credits  on  u.sed 
maciiiiiery  which  cannot  be  fully  utilized 
i\\  any  particular  year  to  the  same  extent 
a.s  with  new  machinery.  Toi^ether.  the.se 
cieci.sHjiis  would  eliminate  a  discrimina- 
tion In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be- 
tween new  and  used  machinery,  and 
should    be    most    helpful    to    nev,-    and 


.-malkr  busines.ses  which  find  it  increas- 
ingly dillicult  to  afford  brand  new  ma- 
chinery at  Inflated  prices. 

The  connnittce  has  also  iwintcd  out  the 
rdvantages  to  both  the  economy  and 
.'^mall  business  of  such  a  provision,  be- 
cause u.scd  machinery  is  available  im- 
mediately to  be  placed  in  productive  serv- 
ice, while  otien  a  wait  of  18  montlis  to  12 
,\ears  would  be  requirtd  before  the  de- 
livery of  a  new  machine. 

Third.  Reduction  in  corporate  rates 
f>-r  smiMler  busine.s.^es.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee di.scu.s.srd  the  reduction  of  rates 
according  to  a  giaduated  .scale  and  then 
agreed  to  a  version  of  a  Small  Busine.s.s 
Commiltee  amendment  increasing'  the 
corporate  .>^  irtax  to  $60,000. 

However,  upon  further  discussion,  the 
Committee  voted  to  substitute  for  the 
nddilional  surtax  increase  a  shift  of  four 
l)ercentage  points  from  the  normal  tax 
1  at^  to  the  surtax  rat€. 

In  oUier  words,  the  normal  tax  rate 
\\  hich.  under  the  House  bill  would  apply 
to  the  first  $50,000  of  corporate  income, 
would  be  reduced  to  18 <"^  rather  than 
the  present  22',  ,  The  surtax  rate  would 
rise  from  t.-,  present  level  of  26';  to 
30','. 


IMVijATANl  : 


or      I  o.MMIirtL's      DLtlSIONS 


In  my  view  the  Finance  Coiiunittee  ac- 
tion.  particularly  a.s  combined  with  the 
Hction  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  in 
raising  the  surtax  exemption — from  $25,- 
000  to  $50,000 — promises  substantial  tax 
benefit-s  for  smaller  and  Independent 
businesses  for  the  first  time  since  1958, 

"nACTICAL     IMPAt  1     ON    .SMAIL    COMPANIES 

The  effect  on  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
smaller  btisines.s  community  can  be  il- 
lii;  trated  by  the  following  table  concern- 
ing the  tax  burden  under  existing  law 
wiUi  that  under  the  proposed  Seiuite- 
Hou.se  small  bu-^incss  ajnendments : 


Cl<i$siticiti«i'>s 


TiinUe  income: 

Oto  $25.000 

J25,000  to  »«),€(*. 


Swj't  husii'^si  lax  bip'en 
under  tiisting  \m 


Pe'cent 


n 

48 


Total. 


Aniourt 


J5,5C0 
12,000 

17,  ?(T0 


H0USe-Pd5  .i:rt  Bill 

Percent  Amount 


Pii)|,'Osed  taxes  ur.dei  Senate- 
House  small  bunnes; 
aniendmeiils 


2!? 
22 


V>,  500 

s,soo 


Peictfit 


18 
18 


11.000 


Aitiount 


$4. 500 
4,500 

9  000 


I'l".; 


»1.  000 
7,  5ij0 

"8,50l) 


'  Oirfeieiice  l)etv»<-eii  existing  law  »:A  Senals  bill 

Thus,  the  percentage  of  reduction  for 
tlie  lowest  91'-  of  U.S.  corporations — 
over  1.3  million  compatiles — which 
earned  less  than  $23,000.  would  be  18.18 
Ijer  cent.  The  growing  companies  which 
earned  between  $25.00l»  and  $50,000 
would  receive  a  reduction  of  48.57  per 
cent.  .Additior;ilIy.  coi .ooratlons  earning 
over  S50.C00  would  c.\perif.'nrp  a  inate- 
n.tl  reduction  in  Ihtir  taxes  ba.>td  lifion 
lie  piopo.sfd  i')\ver  r.ite  which  would  l>c 
mipo.sed  oi.  tlieii  own  incoiiH'  inuier 
>..')0  000. 

The,>e  actions  by  the  Si  iialc  .iil  tlie 
House  are  vcj'-  ubsfaniial  .steps  In  the 
light  dnruioi,  Kmall  liusincs.s  ti:il  not. 
•  if  courbc,  n*(  rivi-  f.ciythiii"  that  it 
%i(jiilcl  liave  WLvhid  f<ji  Tlie  Commiltee 
liiil  not  rui>.p  Ui»"  surtax  fxempliun  to 
$100.1)00,  ax  many  miuH  biiHiiu-vs  oigu- 
iil/ulloii.-<  inlvocair<J  Nnr  v  nf.  It  (Misstble 
li'tllri'ifly  ii-*«'t   the  iiiiili  nt(M»ln»r  blil- 


>  Different  J  helA>.eii  Sen.itt  bill  sr  J  Hiiuse  bill 


ness  sector,  beyond  augmenting  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  benefits  which,  we 
had  discovered,  are  ijoing  to  noncorpor- 
ate basiness  to  the  fxtent  of  about  18 
i^er  cent  of  the  total. 

We  al.so  learned.  Hlien  tlie  rrp<nt  of 
tiie  bill  was  filed  on  March  17tli  iS,  Rept. 
94-361,  ;hat  the  rate  .shift  wns  drafted 
to  applv  for  one  year  only.  I  have  intro- 
tiuced.  Willi  Senator  BnocK.  .Amendment 
Nu.  2iiii  in  an  aitenipi  to  do  snmclliing 
:iboul  lllis. 

Hov.  ever,  the  SeiKite-Ho.isi;  amend- 
miiii.s  have  at  lea^t  tlueo  distinct  ad- 
vanta(.'fs  o\(r  the  program  advanced  by 
t)i"  ■|"ieasury  IViurliiu-nt  and  tiie  ,id- 
iiilnislialion. 

I  '  »  >.i  in  AKi    i.i.sti'r.i      4 1  .(A  1 1  II 

Tlic  first  i*>  that  Uiey  uie  leivs  cohmh- 
'iai»Hl  an  to  Uitlr  flTwl-s.  Tiie  Ticisury- 

:tdliil<ll''ll  ,illi>ll       |i|o|K>s.l1s      V.'liild      l!,iVO 

tnn\  no  lelii  I    vkli.iiexer  to  ilic  'i!    p«  r 


cent  of  corporations  earning  less  than 
$25,000;  and  would  have  concentrated 
about  50  per  cent  of  those  benefits  on  the 
largest  350  corporations  and  74  per  cent 
of  those  benefits  on  the  50,000  largest 
corpoations. 

In  a  decisive  break  with  this  approach, 
the  Senate  and  House  have  propo.sed  to 
spread  the  available  tax  benefits  in  a 
much  more  balanced  manner  to  the 
business  commimity,  witli  the  result 
that  the  competition  will  not  be  under- 
mined, and  the  free  enterpri.se  sy.'tcm 
\'  ill  be  encouraged  to  work. 

I   1.1  AlfP    n  ^■^IHII  IrV    IN-    <  OS.    Ml.    , St.  I    .  Al. 
AITHOACH 

Ktcond.  the  Senate-HoiLsc  ai)))ioa<Ji 
11  omi.ses  great<r  flexibility.  The  ad- 
nnnistratlon  targeted  its  1975  invest- 
ment credit  pro)»<)sal  solely  on  the  pui- 
cha.'e  (if  m.Khliiery.  Tlie  congressional 
appiiiii'i    voMld    fite   more   capllal    for 
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putting  people  to  work,  improving  their 
tinining.  building  working  capital,  fi- 
niiticing  intangible  assets — such  as  ac- 
counts receivable  and  inventory — in- 
ceasing  advertising,  or  v.hatever  policies 
resourceful  smaller  and  independent 
fir.ns  feel  are  nece.-sory  to  revive  con- 
•sumer  interest  and  im;  .•■-■•  e  the  lone  of 
th.'  marketplace. 

BENEFITS  Mor.r.  Ulr.Rf.TLV  ItLT 

Third,  the  Congressional  rtpproach  is 
much  more  direct.  The  Administration 
iippeaied  to  be  proposing  a  classic 
trukle-down  system  where  large 
amounts  of  benefits  would  go  to  a  rela- 
tively few  large  business  firms,  with  the 
possibility  that  increasing  general  busi- 
ness activity  might  briiig  eventual  ben- 
efits to  .smaller  firms. 

The  congressional  proposal  would  place 
a  substantial  share  of  the  benefits  di- 
rectly in  the  hands  of  medium-sized  and 
smaller  businesses  in  every  corner  of  the 
country,  in  every  commimity,  business 
district,  shopping  center,  crossroads,  and 
farm  area. 

The  smah  business  community  ac- 
counts for  about  99  percent  of  the  Na- 
tions 12  million  enterprises;  between  52 
percent  and  53  percent  of  all  U.S.  jobs; 
and  one-third  of  the  GNP.  Tlrey  are  dis- 
persed through  the  country,  I  feel  that 
spreading  the  benefits  of  the  business  tax 
cut  in  this  manner  is  a  much  sounder 
approach  to  help  pull  the  country  out  of 
its  recession  without  worsening  inflation. 
Tiaditionally.  small  bu-iness  is  the  best 
source  of  innovation  and  economic 
growth. 

If  we  provide  a  climate  ior  the  good 
health  and  expansion  of  existing  small 
firms  and  the  founding  of  new  firms,  this 
sector  of  our  economy  will  provide  mil- 
lions of  new  jobs— precisely  what  we  need 
most  to  get  out  of  the  economic 
doldrums. 

n'li.v.  or  SMAi  I.  bulcu.--.   .■i';.\N'.-\ririN.s 

It  is  my  view  that  these  congressional 
actions  came  largely  as  a  result  of  well- 
informed  and  effective  efforts  by  smaller 
business  organizations  throughout  the 
country  to  make  their  needs  and  prob- 
lems known  to  us,  and  in  gathering  to- 
gether to  support  practicable  solutions. 
In  this  regard.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  19  business  organiza- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks,  as  aiT  illustration  of  the 
views  of  a  broad  representative  sample 
of  the  small  business  community. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  j 

<See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  tax 
needs  of  smaller  firms  in  this  time  of 
rr.'cssion  and  infiation  are  apparent.  I 
iuipo  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
sjieedily  approve  tlieso  imporcant  small 
biisiucss  provi.'-ions  as  part  of  tlie  Tax 
Reduction   Act  of    197)   and  on.ict   this 


11 . 

1'.  n 


'1  bill  into  law. 

E.\iin)ir  1 

;    •.  \I.  Smai  I-  BUSINF-s  A.^ 
Wo-.l(;ngtort,  D  C 

•    (iAYL(JHU  Ntl.so-J. 

Sriiatr, 
'iltiiitnn,  n  C 


I)»Mt   StNAP 

■-'i|>|...rl    H 


R    \Vp  iir,:^  \i' 
II1'>    InifirtMnlxl    by 


.  'r.';u'I, 
a<«nut.ip 


Nelson  and  others  In  the  mnrk-np  £,r-.';r4on.s 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Commlt'cco  on  the 
Emergency  Tax  Reduction  BUI.  We  coniniei'.d 
It  to  you  because  It  wUl  help  the  .Senate  to 
meet  one  of  the  three  yardsticks  with  which 
we  believe  the  Nation's  small  l)'i.v;nes.smen 
will  measure  the  val'.ie  of  \\\-i-  ;'Vt;L.;;\tlvc- 
end-product. 

Fir.st,  they  will  be  cui.'^emsd  ,■, ith  hov/ 
quickly,  surely  and  dircily  rcce.s.sion-endlr.i; 
jobs  V  iU  be  created  in  the  independent  sec- 
tor of  t'ae  econonty,  instcud  of  only  in  Gov- 
ernmer.t  or  big  business,  Tl-.at  is  why  we 
have  ur'^ed  the  consider.ttion  of  a  sm.^U 
busine.^  Job  creation  tax  credit.  Ui^'ike 
everytliliig  else  in  tiie  bill,  tiiis  w-i'i'.d  NOT 
be  based  on  a  gues,s  about  how  con.suniei.H 
or  investors  v.onld  respond  lo  on  Influx  oi 
cash.  This  would  have  no  co.-t  except  to 
the  extent  that  jot)s  were  really  created. 

Second,  they  will  be  concerned  with  hov.- 
fairly  tlie  business  benefits  of  the  men-sure 
are  divided  between  big  bu.siness  on  the 
one  hand  and  small  buslne.ss  on  tne  other. 
We  hope  you  will  specifically  a^k  for  a  com- 
putation of  what  share  of  the  bu.siries.=;  bene- 
fit package  Is  going  to  big  companies  a.s 
against  small  ones.  We  believe  the  Commit- 
tee's goal  should  be  to  provide  at  le^st  50 
perceiit  of  the  busiue."~s  benefit  to  small  busi- 
ness which  provides  50  percent  of  tlie  Na- 
tion's jobs;  to  do  anything  less  Ls  to  distort 
the  economy  stUl  further  with  a  sr.b.-idy  to 
economic  concentration.  We  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  Include  in  its  Report  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  riear  comparison  of  its  product  with 
that  of  the  House  on  this  point  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  House  Commit tee'.s  Reporf: 
alleged  that  GO  percent  of  the  bcneftt  of  one 
of  its  provisions  would  go  ;o  tjusiies.-es  v.i'h 
less  tlirm  $100,000  in  pre-tux  incon;p.  But  it 
did  not  provide  a  compaviofu  of  big  and 
small  business  benefit  for  all  of  the  business 
tax  benefit  provisions.  Our  best  estimate,  and 
v.-e  ur^'e  you  to  ask  the  .staff  of  tiio  Joint 
Committee  for  a  definitive  estima'e.  Is  that 
at  least  75  percent  to  80  percent;  will  go  to 
big  business. 

Third,  small  buslne-.s  wU!  b.3  concerned 
with  how  many  kinds  of  small  con:panie,s 
will  be  enabled  to  contribute  to.  and  par- 
ticipate m,  national  recovery  by  tl-.o  Emer- 
gency Tax  Bill's  provisions.  Since  the  prep- 
aration of  our  own  testimony,  (wliich  wa 
have  enclosed  for  your  convontonce)  S?;i- 
ator  Nelson  and  others  have  intro<U!ced 
S,  1119.  We  commend  It  to  you  mo.=t  strongly 
since  two-thirds  of  its  benefits  .".s  we  under- 
stand it,  will  go  to  small  business,  and  since 
It  extends  some  relief  to  many  more  mUlion.5 
of  small  firms  than  does  the  House  bill. 

We  know  from  discussions  with  Committee 
Members  on  both  sides  that  there  is  a  senti- 
ment for  improving  the  measure  in  the  direc- 
tion suggested  here.  We  appreciate  fuUv  the 
tremendous  time  pressures  on  the  Committee. 
But  we  are  confident  that  you  will  be  able  to 
protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  millions  o. 
small  businesses  de.spite  those  presruires 
.Sincerely,     ' 

?.!llT.]V    D      '-'."EWART, 

Prcsidevf. 


We  'ii.ce  been  authorized  to  advise  you  that 
the  fallowing  groups  join  in  supporting  S. 
1119  and  the  general  views  expressed  here 

National  Small  Busiue.s.-,  .\=;sociation. 

Naiion.il  .'\  ,'^.»ciui.i':U  of  Bi.ijk  Manuii,'- 
turer^. 

Na"i'<:'  il  Hcli.o  T.ii  ui^hii..^  .\i,sociallOt\ 

N.«l.'>;i;«i  Retail  H  ird.vure  .Assotil.ition 

Retail  Jc-.vi'ler.--  of  Aiuerica. 

Nati.in.il  A^sotialioii  of  y\.a<\c  M«T.:lunti 

Ret.iil  FU">n-overini;  In^.tltuic 

Phoi'»  .M.vrki-!  ii!g  .\.-;>oi'laliun 

Men'  iveur  Retailer.,  of  .Arnerii ;» 

Natlotiil  .'\s,nihitiiin  tif  "Sir.ili  B 
vc;tmiMit  CoaipaiUcs 

N;v' ;■■:•.. il  Pi«r<:lni' .^    ■"   ,i'lt>n 

:.  I  .  ■  1 1'  ' )!»i  ,  oi  1 1  1  ■     \   ^i.-i  i'  I  III 


Associated  Builders  and  Contractors,  Inc. 

Council  of  Sm;ii!er  Etuerprlses,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Smaller  Manufacturers  Council,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 

SmaUer  Basiness  Association  of  New 
Engiaud. 

National  Business  Lcigue. 

National  Oil  .Tobbers  Council 

Independent  Business  AsoOCiattoa  of  Wi^•' 
con~in. 

ir.tFSPON -'IT  ■:  7v.  i-r.:::sL.\Tio:.' 

^rr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  o 
.stroiii,'  .-upporier  of  tiie  idea  that  a  tax 
cut  i.->  Lhe  best  way  to  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy and  to  reduce  unemployment.  1  am 
also  a  suong  supporter  of  the  concept  of 
a  quIc'k.  equitable,  one-shot  rebate  of  tax 
liability  as  an  aniircccssion  measure. 
This  t.'.'pe  of  legislation  would  provide  an 
immediate  stimulus  to  the  economy,  in- 
crea.-f!  consumer  purcha.sing  power,  and 
put  people  back  to  -.vork  again.  It  has  the 
additional  bene^t  of  being  temporarj',  as 
opposed  to  increased  Federal  spending  on 
progr.itns  which,  once  tiiey  arc  started, 
en  never  be  turned  off. 

B'at  for  the  last  few  days,  the  Senate 
h:i.s  gone  on  a  completely  irresponsible 
spending  binge,  voting  for  every  single 
amendment  that  was  politically  appeal- 
ing v.ithout  stopping  to  determine  the 
economic  impact  or  cost.  First  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  then  tlie  Senate 
choiised  a  SIG  billion  antircce.-sion  ttx 
bill  into  a  S31  billion  antipoveny  Easter 
Ba--ket. 

Fcr  'Ills  rer.son,  I  cannot  sui;port  the 
Senate  tax  bill  m  its  present  form.  Al- 
thou'ih  there  are  many  good  features  iii 
the  biil.  provisions  v.hich  I  strongly  sup- 
port, tlio  overall  reven'ac  total  of  the  bill 
is  much  too  high. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  stimul.ite  the  economy,  but  in  order 
to  be  beneficial,  it  m-ast  be  kept  within  a 
rcasoi.able  limit.  Tire  recession  we  are 
liow  expcricncir.g  v.'as  caused  by  the  high 
rates  of  inflatiou  the  pos:  two  years,  and 
we  run  the  seiiou.i  risk  of  rekindling  an 
even  liirher  rate  of  inflation.  The  Federal 
b'udgct  deficits  are  now  pro.iected  to  be 
$45  billion  in  fiscal  1975  and  over  $80 
billion  in  fiscal  1976.  In  the  ttxo  ntonths 
since  the  Pre.udcnt  siibmitted  his  b'udgel 
estimates,  the  moratorium  on  new  P'ed- 
eral  .-pendir.g  has  been  violated,  with  $10 
billion  added  to  this  year's  deficit  and 
$30  billion  added  to  the  fiscal  1976  deficit. 

Till.-,  tax  legislation  i.^  supposed  to  im- 
prove coiLsumer  confidence  in  the  state 
of  the  economy,  but  consumer  confidence 
cannot  be  im.pioved  if  tiie  US.  Govern- 
ment is  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

I  also  had  hopes  that  the  tax  cut  leg- 
islation would  be  cquiifble.  providing  a 
sufficient  amount  of  tax  relief  to  the 
millions  of  moderate-  and  middle-in- 
come taxpayers  uho  pay  n'.ost  of  our 
taxes.  But  v.hilc  thcie  has  been  some 
improvement  m  the  amount  of  middle - 
income  tax  relief,  tJieso  peoiile.  who 
nianv  economists  believe  are  the  one.s 
which  will  spend  the  rebates  on  con- 
sumer good-s,  are  still  getting  short- 
chani;i'd  by  tlie  bill.  In  addition,  the 
n^gati've  uicome  tax  features  of  the  bill 
are  ailually  welfare  reform  measures, 
aiui  tnis  1.-;  ncitlicr  the  lane  nor  the  place 
for  liindampi'.lal  welfare  reform.  Nor  Is 
It  111"     me  to  "'\  iMi  .-ui  h  divi'r>c  tux  i  •- 
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for 
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would 
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^e    a! 


the  rcL.  -  •-  I  -■ 

.      '.    the   CO-  - .'    1 

.1  rc.ircoIeiMtt    . 
re  es.'-h>n   unU   hi 

Many  of  mv  c     1  .      . 
that  we  do  noi,  i.-'.l  L-.)  v 

i(  it  liP, ;  ri' '  ■  •'•'   li;!'-   .i 

rubstaiitially  -gi  ' 

deficits  can  be  c 

bif,'  economy.  I  i'.^  i.>k  t 

Secretary  Simon  add.  . 

meiit  in  his  March  17  tL-.->ti.i.jri.:,   bvioie 
the  Budget  Commuter: 

Tn  fiscal  year  197.5.  a  biirtpef  deli,  it  of  $  Tj 
billion  will  amnunt  to  about  i  I  per:  ent  o.' 
The  Gross  Natloiint  Prodin't.  while  In  n.^cfil 
year  197G.  nil  S8f)  billion  cleflcit  will  come  to 
afxiiit  5  0  percent  li  Is  trtie  that  (m  some  oc- 
cft.'sinn.'!  In  the  part  we  have  approichcd  ■'iv  h 
deficit  levcLs — at  k-a.st  the  1975  level.  The 
times  nio.st  often  cited  for  comparison  are 
fiscal  yeiirn  19.'">a  and  I"G3.  In  vihich  the  de- 
ficit."? reached  2  7  and  3  0  pen  i^nt  of  the  GNP 
respectively.  But  what  Is  ii'^nalU'  U-ft  un."5a:d 
In  .-^uch  comparkotis  Is  that  the  de.'icits  asso- 
ciated with  those  periods  were  confined  to  a 
slnple  fiscal  year.  In  ftscal  year  Ui6u  and  again 
la  fiscal  19G'J  the  biid'ec  returt.cd  to  sur- 
plus. This  time,  however,  we  anticipate  very 
l.u-ge  deficits  uot  ]u-i  for  a  single  year  but  for 
three  years  in  a  ro  .v. 

Moreover,  even  ihou;jh  the  Nation's 
GNT  has  growni.  there  has  not  been  a 
comparable  rise  in  the  Nation's  forma- 
tion of  capital,  and  it  i.^  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate capital  formation  that  should  be 
our  true  concern.  Inadequate  capital  for- 
mation tliiit  has  caused  interest  rates  to 
skyrocket,  investment  in  new  production 
to  decline  and.  accordingly,  placing  a 
higher  and  higher  demand  on  the  Na- 
tion's available  production,  resulting  in 
higher  and  higher  prices. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  justify  in- 
creased deficit  spending  based  on  in- 
creased GNP.  even  assuming  that  GNP 
Increases  keep  up  v.ith  deficit  increases. 
We  must  look  to  see  whether  the  finan- 
cial market  has  sufficient  capital  to  fi- 
nance the  growing  Federal  deficit  and 
still  leave  room  for  piivutc  sector  finan- 
cing. 

The  long  and  short  of  all  this  is  that 
we  can  no  longer  justify  larger  Federal 
deficits  based  on  a  larger  GNT. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  next  year, 
local.  State  and  Federal  Government 
units  will  absorb  90  percent  of  all  avail- 
able capital.  The  result  of  this  capital 
demand  will  leave  the  basine.'^s  com- 
munity competing  for  the  remaining  10 
percent.  This  comoetitlon  will  lead  to 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates  and 
more  inflation. 

On  this  point  I  would  like  to  direct 
iny  colleagues'  attention  to  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in- 


cluded in  the  KrconD  immediately  r<jl- 
l./v.  .lU-  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Pre  ident,  it  ir.  suiely  lime  for  I, 
<" -i     res    to    recognise    Uiat    it    canii.  i 
1   U.is  tounlry  into  pro.^i.crity,  It  \7i 
■  '  '  •     'ipjii  :-t  t!  . 


irl     'c  !i   rr(' 

:       .   :!•.    .11.      r. 
I  Iri  '•,  r  !'■ 
M»T?rri.:  , 

,    h.u  -•    :  ,  '.\w\    a 

-•-  W.i-hlii.  d  Clii- 

•.   a'.d   Allan   \\    Mi'lt-r^r  (  f 

.     Unlver.cliy,     Each     repor'a 

.11    i.i'   I'ot    the   raimbcrs   dnvwi.  hi' 

x  he;K.-e  tUl.'i,5  are  as  bad  n^-  liicy 

r  1  .  th:i- 


r    B^^'h  rovcrninenf   w 
tm   nH't   from   the  fa..       .   ;       .. 
viiK'i  of   bM^iiiiVi  tisvliies    (iTofi's 

plus    c!   ;_:  -A    ai;d    o'hcr    "capital    con- 

samp  ion  all'  •.•i.n.cos  1 ,  perTJi  a!  s.iviiiirs  aid 
1-  !!o  .  ;  of  to.-cl'.n  funds.  AUov.lh;;  for  spccinl 
factor^  and  sjatistic.tl  error,  the  two  tot.ila 
will  al-.vay.s  be  the  lair.i';  tlila  I.;  t?ic  "..c- 
coiuitin^j  Identity." 

The  problem  l.s  that  if  you  pin-:  srme  rea- 
.sonable  1075  projections  Into  this  equation. 
It  Is  very  hard  to  pet  the  totnls  to  come  out 
equtil.  This  sut:!icsts  that  as  the  he^vy  gov- 
ernment borro\\lfgs  come  on  stream  In  the 
second  lialf,  the  economy  may  well  be  In  for 
some  type  cf  severe  shock  now  only  dimly 
foreseen.  A  typical  projccilon.  wltli  calendar 
year  1974  as  a  bate,  would  loo!-;  something; 
like  l:;i-: 


T./, 

Pir  t.  a  word  about  the  e.stimates.  Private 
Investment  may  fall  off  more  rap:d".y,  but  so 
may  corp.orate  profits.  Personal  pavings  may 
be  higher  If  the  savings  rate  rises  but  will 
lower  If  personal  income  falls.  The  net  in- 
flow of  foreign  funds  may  increa-^e.  but  tiie 
above  e:tlmate  already  provides  a  tripling  in 
:v  yenr's  time  The  eitimate  of  a  $35  billion 
gap  Is  essentially  a  conservative  one,  and  the 
tiuestlon    1=1,   how   will    this   gap    be   closed? 

Part,  of  the  gap— and  in  a  scnce  the  whole 
debate  is  over  how  much — will  be  filled  by 
tiie  Federal  Reserve  System's  pnrcha^:es  of 
federal  debt  by  iu  eflect  printing  up  new 
mDi.ey.  Over  the  course  of  a  normal  year, 
the  Fed  will  buy  federal  securities,  thus 
lnje?ting  reserves  Into  the  bankln;^  system 
and  making  the  money  supply  grow.  It's 
ensy  enough  to  calcxilate  roughly  the  rela- 


tion hip    bcl  vccn    tlic   Fcd'.s   pur.h.i"';   ar.cl 

nvifcy  ;  rov.-tl)    .At  a  C"    growth  in  the  v.z-.x- 

■:r.u>tl  money  supply,  the  led  would 

It   *7    billion   In    new    federal   deb'. 

li"    iiiO    Fed    clo.-es    the    gap    by    buyiiif;    il  •• 

>•      ■'■'   ■  n  I'i!!!l.  I.   i';,e  m 'iiey  .'upplv  i\i '.  j 

er  a  year'.v  m      • 

cnicnce    fur  : 


;-■  •     V  '::     IK, lire 
(ijwii    A.s  sTon  a 
■-1  i'  kind  of  I  ■-  ■  ,  1 

.'  ".ir*.  to  cr.ii  i  ;. 

;'Un  their  caK  ....  ..  ;.  ,  ."•-. 

led   to  moi'.et.i'e  the  ij;:,; 

r    1  cample,    and    tu.k.-,    li 

■  f  2')  .    by  tl  c  c  id  ut 

ptir:  r.ci  rca=on.i'i;y   tModer,';''; 

'.   th"  deiu'iti   will   .<'till   ni'!.e 

ri  e    thourh  rot  so  a  tronomi- 

r:nal  operations  of  the  marl.ct, 

a  bal.iiue  the  equation  throuf/h  higher 

.v-^t   r.itps,    d!i>-ouraging   b^rrowii;g   and 

.uiii;;s  and  foreign  inflows.  Diit 

.:iion  pap  to  clo.'-e,  this  im-hcs 

^  :  n    I,  r.ic-  that  .-till  mljht  be  high  enougii 

'  r>  ran  e  .'evere  problems. 

A  drop  In  busine^^s  Inve.-tinent  he!ow  $2''5 
birion  implies  a  much  deeper  econoirii: 
decline  than  so  far  predicted.  Even  the  pe.,- 
siml.fi.'  predictions  of  the  Co'i'cil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advhers  looked  lor  a  small  IncieiiE.^, 
no!  di^iTca.se.  in  private  invcs'ihe-t. 

Al'crnatuely,    llie   $80   billion   in   pergonal 
I   ?•  Is  ba.^eil  on  a  s.ivlngs  rate  of  7  9  ;. 
i  rli=po.;ai)le  income  of  $1,049  billion.  Over 
iio  Ui-t  25  yc.Trs,  tlie  sa'.  Inps  rate  ha.s  ranged 
r  -n    49-     to   8.2  •.   To   generate   an   extra 
;llion  It  would  have  to  leap  to  an  ini- 
ible  11'    . 
I  inally.  the  iiitorest  rates  neccssai  y  to  for.  c 
:  r.  Inyi    up   and    Investment   down   by   such 
iui  amount  mli^ht  Ihcni'^clves  be  high  t-nout,!! 
to  prevent  a  recoverv.  The  eircTt  on  the  hou^j- 
Ing    sector,    in    purlicular.    Is    entirely    pre- 
dictable. 

Th"  Ion.;  and  rhort  of  the  analvsli  is  that 
somewhere  between  a  fedcraK  deficit  of  $."0 
billion  and  a  federal  deficit  of*$80  billion  the 
strint;  snaps.  To  maintain  the  "accounting 
Identity."  you  are  all  but  forced  to  assume 
the  economy  will  unwind  In  one  way  or 
another.  You  can  make  the  same  kind  of 
analysi.s  not  through  the  National  Income 
Accounts  as  above,  but  through  a  difTerent 
"flow  of  funds"  methodology.  Salomon 
Brothers  did  this  earlier  in  the  year,  com.ing 
to  this  conclusion: 

"The  consequences  of  a  U.S.  budget  deficit 
substantially  greater  than  the  nearly  $50  bil- 
lion estimated  by  us  for  calendar  1975  should 
bo  clearly  recognized.  Such  a  deficit  could  be 
re.isnnably  financed  only  If  the  economic 
contraction  this  year  Is  much  greater  than 
we  expect.  Otherwise  the  budget  deficit  would 
either  lead  to  a  vicious  struggle  for  funds 
between  pri\ate  borrowers  and  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  Federal  Reserve  would  have  to 
s'lpply  funds  without  regard  to  Us  long-range 
responsibilities.  In  any  cent,  a  larger  than 
expected  deficit  would  threaten  economic 
rc'oicry,  dc.npUe  tlie  l>est  intentions  of  gov- 
ernment, by  crowding  out  medium  to  lower 
rated  borrowers,  many  of  whom  arc  already 
in  peril,  and  mortgage  borrowers  as  well,  thus 
aborting  recovery  In  liousing  activity." 

Last  week  Walter  W.  Heller,  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  our  Board  of  Contributors,  cited  the 
Salomon  Brothers  analysis  as  reason  not  to 
worry  about  crowding  out.  But  by  now  the 
Salomon  Brothers  analysts  are  well  aware 
tlie  deficit  for  calendar  1975  will  be  far 
above  $50  billion.  The  St.  Louis  Fed  puts 
the  calendar  year  deficit  at  $62  billion  merely 
on  the  basils  of  adinlnlstration  propasals, 
which  included  (on  a  fiscal  year  basis),  $16 
billion  in  expenditure  reductions  and  a  ta.\ 
cut  of  only  $16  billion. 

But  stippose  for  a  minute  that  Mr.  HeJler 
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!,  riglit  about  1975  and  tUat  tlie  gap  ii  flUed 
by  u  happy  combination  ol  events.  Puppo.s* 
!:ioiify  t;!"'^'-''^^  '^  moderate,  and  the  Fed 
'  it-.es  up  some  debt.  Palling  inflation  meam. 
'II  .r  Liferent  rate^,  Rnd  suppose  tt^Ss  effect 
;ii.-erfnl  enough  th*t  non-destructive 
■     es  can  b»!.ince  the  supply  and  <iemand  fur 

iid^.  Tiiere  .'^UU  remain  luo  problems. 

oi.c  IS  bUuply  tiuU  private  borrowers  will 
1    lie    croudtd   out,    that    private    InvcTt- 

■  •'.t  via  decline.  In  other  words,   hecau?* 
(•f  ilip  hu?e  deficits,  we  ha'. e  a  lower  r^tte  of 

1,1  ill  formation  and  thus  slower  economic 
_r..\Ji  iit  fuiuro  years.  Assuming  tiiat  the 
oeticiU  caiu.ol-  be  reduced,  this  is  ihe  ainri!'.- 
,  .  pr^ce  we  caii  pot-.sib;y  pay. 

lilt-  Imal  problem  is  1076,  or  v.'hent  .f  r 
;-.o:€ry  does  get  under  way  in  faiiiesl.  At 
'i.t  point,  the  investment  needs  of  bustnes.s 
cad  hou.slrg  v,  111  go  up,  not  dowii.  If  the 
,;nc.''umeiil  is  by  then  slill  running  .$70  bi!- 
;>on  deficits,  this  will  caU  for  mi  e. en  more 
uiipo. .sill '.e -looking  liicrea-se  on  the  savings 
■.ide  of  the  ledger.  At  that  point,  high  de- 
i'.Cits  will  hgain  threaten  to  abort  the  re- 
c-jvery,  "niis  deitructiou  of  capital  foriua- 
,;ou,  excessive  nionetlza'.ion  of  djbt  and 
aboiliug  of  real  growth  Is  esoeiitlally  v.  hat 
.ma  already  happ&ned  iu  Great  Britain. 

Yet  Congress  goes  its  happy  way,  adding  to 
I  i.pcndituiei.  lacreasiug  tax  cuts,  chartuig 
..ijt  bills  tiiat  dlscoiu'age  saving  Instead  ol 
I  ucourage  il,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
tUera  is  a  recession  on,  and  hi  that  case  Dr. 
Ke>ufcs  always  assured  them  that  budget 
cl  Ucitj  are  a  free  luncli.  Didn't  he? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  rcluc- 
t.tatly  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  tiie  Senate 
tix  bill,  despite  my  strong  reservations 
aoout  its  overall  size.  It  is  better  than  no 
"uill  at  all.  Tlie  economy  is  desperately  iu 
need  of  a  stimulus  and  I  do  not  believe 
ve  can  wait  much  longer  to  take  action. 

My  concern  is  that  the  bill  goes  too  far 
r.nd  will  lead  to  a  Federal  deficit  that  will 
not  only  rekindle  inflation,  but  could  In- 
terfere with  economic  recovery  as  well  by 
siphoning  needed  credit  from  the  pri\ate 
sector.  This  bill  alone  would  dr:iin  $30 
billiou  out  of  tlie  Treasury  even  consider- 
ia?  ravsr-^  i.:aiiii  fiuiu  CiiRUiJes  in  iier- 
centage  depletion  and  foreign  tax  credits. 
If  we  look  beyond  this  legislaticii  to  con- 
rider  the  numerous  spending  bills  v.e  will 
be  enacting  to  help  the  economy,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee  a  deficit  anywhere 
from  $70  to  $100  billioa. 

I  also  have  reservations  abf.ut  the 
composition  of  the  tax  cuts,  because  I  do 
not  think  there  is  enough  tax  rehef  for 
laiddle-lncome  working  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  at  the  desk  an 
r.mendraent  to  substitute  the  House- 
passed  bill  except  for  tlie  depletion  and 
tax  credit  sections.  But  I  have  not  called 
it  up  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
tiass  or  that  the  Seriate  wants  to  be  liu- 
ther  aelayed  m  fretting  tins  bill  mtn  law. 
I  .sincerely  hope,  however,  Uiat  Senate 
r.r.d  House  conferees  will  agree  to  3  riore 
rea.sonable  overall  figtire  and  inchuie  In 
the  final  bill  only  those  items  which  are 
;uly  neces.sary  to  bring  about  economic 
» ecovery. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Prcsidcut.  I 
cinnot  in  good  conscience  support  this 
')ill.  The  final  cost  of  this  bill  to  tiie  US 
Treasury  will  be  about  30  billion  dollars. 
Tliis  i.s  entirely  too  large  n  fitnire.  I  would 
^■'.rivo  been  more  tlmn  hr.ppy  to  sur.port 
n  bill  which  would  hrve  beor.  in  the  $15 
*j  $20  billion  range. 

This  Congress  cannot  continue  to  dls- 
::'.ny  fiscal  Irresponsibility    Tlie  ov.^r3r. 


deficit  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
fiscal  year  197C,  according  to  best  esti- 
mates, may  well  be  be-tween  80  and  100 
billion  doUitis.  This  is  totally  unaccepta- 
ble. Tliere  is  absolutely  no  vay  the  eco- 
nomj-  can  withstnr.d  a  d -flclt  of  this  size 
without  sexiou.-;  c^isequences.  Tliese 
coni;equ€UC£s  are  renewed  inflation  aud 
further  lessening  o:  the  \alue  of  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  President,  to  liive  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  ta>:  rebate,  the 
U.S  Government  must  go  into  the 
mou;3  market  and  lioriov,-  additioniil 
money.  Last  year  the  rcdeiul  Govern- 
ment borrowed  6i  percent  of  the  avail- 
able funds  in  the  private  capital  market. 
If  the  Government  continues  to  increase 
its  borro'.^ing.  there  will  be  ievvv  dollars 
a\allable  for  the  American  businessmen 
and  consmncrs  to  borrow.  The  interest 
laio,  as  a  result,  v.ill  li^e  to  an  unaccept- 
able level.  Tlie  economy  cannot  be  re- 
vitalized when  interest  rates  are  lilgh. 
High  interest  r.ates  were  a  ma.ior  cau^e 
of  the  current  recession. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  factor  in  any 
economic  recovery  is  confidence — both 
consumer  coufidtuce  and  iiiveiitor  confi- 
dence. Ii  investors  &nd  consumers  do  not 
have  confldenre  tiiat  the  Government 
is  do)'.!?  its  bc^t  to  see  that  the  economy 
is  sound  nnd  healthy,  they  will  not  In- 
vest and  spend  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  get  our  economy  rolling 
again.  I  do  not  thirik  the  American  pub- 
lic uill  ha'.e  any  conndence  in  Congress 
if  we  contribute  so  greatly  to  our  al- 
ready enormous  deficit. 

We  Iiave  no  a.-.snranoc  that  this  Con- 
gross  is  going  to  cut  expenditures  and 
balance  the  budget.  Without  such  as- 
suiance,  the  revenue  los.5,  S30  billion. 
that  will  be  created  Ly  this  bill  ia  totally 
out  of  line. 

Mr.  Pre-sidert,  it  lias  been  said  that 
it  is  political  suicide  to  vote  apainst  this 
tax  reduction  legislation,  but  I  say  to 
yoti  it  is  economic  suicide  to  pass  a  bill 
vhich  adds  so  yieatly  to  our  national 
deficit  without  cone  pondiiig  cuts  in 
e.viicnditurcs. 

xMr,  Pi-esidi.'iu,  tins  Congress  should 
not  practice  deceit  on  tlie  Ameiican  tax- 
paver  by  f,ivi!i  J  him  a  tax  rebate  and  tax 
cut  with  one  liand  and  taking  it  away 
with  the  other  ty  increasing  inflation — 
inflation  caased  by  tlie  tremendous  rev- 
ei:ue  lass  that  uill  occur  if  llua  bUl  l> 
Pii.v5ed.  We  must  be  trutliful  with  our 
constituents,  and  the  truth  is  that  tiiis 
hill  in  iis  present  form  is  not  good  for 
t'le  Americari  peep'"  nor  the  American 
evni'vomy. 

r.Ir,  :%:ORGA:n.  Air.  Prooidmit.  I  am 
'.ting  r.o  on  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
I.  Tt  for  tlie  reasons  substantially  stated 
iiy  me  during  t'le  day  while  speaking  on 
behalf  ol  the  Bumpers  amendment. 
There  a.e  soniC  provisions  iu  the  bill  that 
I  v,  culd  lavor  if  I  Cuuld  \  oLc  on  such  pro- 
'. ioicns  Rcparatflj.  Unlcilunutely  it  Is 
nov  all  or  nolhin-.  At  a  time  v.-hen  pre- 
dictions by  th^  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee are  that  a  bnclaet  deficit  of  $.30  to 
$120  billion  is  likely.  I  believe  to  vote  for 
this  bill  vorld  be  irrcspoiwole  and  in- 
dcleiisiblc.  It  ViOUlJ.  I  i>elievc,  fan  the 
flaipc'o  of  inflation  so  that  the  result 
would  ijc  a  net  loss  to  ."'11  taxpayers. 


Mr.  STENNI3.  Mr.  President,  tlie  pur- 
j)o.'xs  behind  the  drive  for  the  passage 
(f  this  bill  are  laudable  and  naturally 
I  would  like  to  ciLst  a  vote  tliat  v.ould 
deu'ease  the  tax  burdens  on  an  already 
overburdened  people. 

For  several  .\ears  r.ow  I  l^ve  v.atched 
■.'.ith  concern  and  alarm  the  steadily 
mounting  tide  of  inflation  that  has 
gradually  but  steadily  overcom.e  the 
lieople,  and  like  .i  thief  in  the  night, 
lobbed  tliem  ci  ih.e  i-Uicha-;:::^  :'!0"iMr  ci 
i.ulv  dollar. 

rrom  fiscal  \ti:  ii}60  through  fiscal 
.jar  1S7G — w»th  fitcal  year  1975  esti- 
mated at  $31.7  billion  and  fiscal  1976 
0;tin-.atcd  at  $80  billion — our  deficits 
ha^e  totaled  .'52;2  billion.  Several  time:-. 
Ill  this  period  we  have  decreased  taxes 
to  heliJ  llie  economy.  We  have  also 
devalued  our  dollar  twice  end  I  under- 
stand our  dollar  lo.st  6  cents  in  tiie  world 
exchang"  market   within   the   last   le-v 

V  eeks. 

Alt  the.'c  mo^-cs  liavc  co"^t  us  grcatlv 
.  !id  still  the  economy,  it  i^  said,  mi;:! 
have  a  huge  tax  reduction  in  order  to 
rncve  forward.  1  believe  this  large  sum 
of  o30  bUlion  in  tax  reductions  uill  give 
a  relatively  short  lived  boost  to  our 
economy.  At  the  same  time  the  $30  bil- 
lion deficit  will  lay  the  groimd  work  for 
another  round  of  inflation  that  will  grow 
and  grow  and  become  iiinaway  infla- 
tion in  a  few  .shorts  years.  Tills  will 
lurther  decrease  the  buying  power  of  the 
.Kmerican  dollar  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  inflation  that  I  fear  and  1  am 
corafielled  to  oppose  such  a  large  tax  cut 
that  will  create  this  huge  deficit  and 
another  round  and  wave  of  inflation. 
Rel^ates  and  tax  cuts  amidst  sucii  shaky 
fiscal  affairs  will  make  our  people  and 
Iheii'  children,  pay  rnorc  later,  v. ith 
compomid  interest. 

We   must   find  a   better   v.ay.    I   am 

V  illing  to  keep  trj^ing, 

Wr.  HANSE!^,  JJr.  Pr~iiiirri.  yr^.rr- 
day  »  hlle  the  depletion  allowaiK^e  for  oil 
and  gas  was  being  denied  to  all  integrated 
oil  companies,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  the 
OPEC  oil  price  cai-tel  falling  apart.  But 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  12,  v.e  v.e  re  telling  OPEC  that 
they  do  not  need  to  worry  about  th<» 
United  States  making  any  big  push  to 
lessen  our  dei^endency  on  foreign  oil. 

In  denying  depletion  allowance  to  in- 
tegrated oil  companies,  large  and  small 
alike,  we  were  eliminating  one  of  their 
main  source.'?  of  capital  for  investment  in 
exploration,  de^•elopment  and  production 
of  new  supplies  of  oil  and  gas. 

And  until  someone  is  successful  in  re- 
pealing the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  I  would  not  be  surprised  at  such  an 
amendment  to  this  tax  reduction  bill,  the 
one  hope  we  and  the  other  17  countries 
of  the  International  Energy  Agency  have 
of  breaking  the  OPEC  price  cartel  is  by 
lessening  our  dependence  on  OPEC  oil. 

Make  no  mistake  about  tlie  effects  c! 
elimination  of  depletion  allowance. 

rirst  we  will  see  an  Increase  in  gasoline. 
f  lie!  oil  and  all  petroleum  product  prices. 
TIic  amount  taken  away  from  the  Inte- 
grated oil  companies  will  end  up  In  the 
Treasury  but  It  won't  come  out  of  oil 
company  profits  which  are  already  de- 
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dining.  It  will  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
those  who  buy  gasoline  to  get  t«  work 
and  oil  to  heat  their  homes. 

And  the  search  for  new  supplies  of  oil 
pnd  gas  will  be  .set  back  by  the  Amount 
these  companies  lose  in  money  paid  into 
tt<c  Treasury  that  would  have  been  re- 
inve.sted  tn  their  .search  lor  new  oil  and 
;,as  .supplies. 

Listen  to  what  Mie  G-'ueral  Accounting 
Office  says  about  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment's plan  for  accelerated  learin?  of 
(>iTbhore  oil  and  ga.s  resource". 

It  says  that  the  Interior  Department 
estimates  "allow  only  a  1-year  time  lag 
between  cxplorstoiy  drihin-;  a:)d  pidduc- 
tion  " 

GAO  .  .  .  found  oil  liidiistry  experts  say- 
ing that  a  more  reallsrlc  tinie  lac  bft.ween 
the  start  of  exploratory  drilUns;  and  produc- 
tion 1.S  three  to  eight  year.s  If  the  la^  were 
only  three  years,  GAO  said,  oil  production 
from  the  Atlantic  in  1985  'would  be  about 
126  million  barrels,  nr  53  niilUoa  barrels  a 
year  less  than  the  Pn.jeco  Indoi'tiidencc 
estimate." 

So  that  oft'er.s  some  idea  of  the  added 
delay  of  less  investment  in  drilling  which 
is  the  only  conceivable  result  of  tJie  loss 
of  depletion  allowance,  the  industry's 
main  source  of  reinvestment  revenue, 
the  purpose  for  which  depletion  allow- 
ance was  intended  and  for  which  it  has 
been  used  lor  all  of  the  years  since  it 
was  approved  in  it.s  pre;-cnt  form  in 
li>26. 

And.  Mr.  President,  not  all  integrated 
oil  companies  qualify  as  majors.  In  fact 
many  of  the  .so-called  majors  came  from 
small  beginnings,  some  of  them  from  the 
old  wildcatters  who  risked  all  tliey  had 
to  get  where  they  are.  Many  of  them  did 
not  make  it  but  the  tax  reformers  never 
mention  tlie  many  failures  in  this  high 
ri.sk  Infiu.stry. 

One  of  the  smaller  integrated  oil  com- 
panies that  has  kept  competitii'ti  alive 
\w  Wit  Rocky  MQiintAjn  area  is  ITusty 
Oil  Co.  It  has  three  small  refineries  in 
Wyoming  and  Utah  and  retiul  in  several 
otiier  States. 

It  is  no  "oil  giant"  by  any  stretch  of 
tiie  imagination  But  it  will  suffer  from 
lass  01  depletion  allowance  just  as  the 
maior  companies. 

Hu.sky  has  been  a  well  managed  op- 
eration and  has  reinvested  Its  profits 
and  depletion  allowance  in  developing 
Its  own  re.serves  of  oil.  in  fart.  Husky 
was  fortunate  enouj^h  because  ot  iu  effi- 
ciency and  foresiglit  to  have  niore  thfin 
the  national  average  of  its  own  supply 
of  old  or  price  controlled  oil  when  the 
crude  equalization  program  was  estab- 
lished last  year. 

Under  tliis  ridiculous  oil-sharing  plan, 
Husky  must  buy  the  ri^ht  to  u.se  its  own 
oil  to  benefit  some  refiner  who  did  not 
have  enough  mui  in  .some  rases,  none  of 
its  own  oil. 

Husky  h;!s  aheady  been  penalized  un- 
der that  HKinstro.sity  of  bureaucratic 
regulation  wliicii  was  a  ciiild  of  the 
Emt  rgency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

L«'t  us  hear.  then,  from  Husky  Oil  Co. 
itself  ju.^t  how  the  further  blow  of  los.i 
of  depletion  allowance  will  effect  them. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  I  received  today 
from  Husky  Oil  Co.  president,  James  E. 
Niel.son: 


HrsKY  On.  Co., 
Washington.  DC,  March  21,  1975. 
t>eriator  Clifford  P.  Hansin. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAa  SEi.AroR  llANbLN:  Lft-si,  evsjiiiig,  as 
the  Senate  was  attacking  the  depletion  al- 
low.'uii'e,  a  group  of  24  companies  represent- 
ing the  inodest-.';l?;ed  oil  companies  was 
meeting  to  deternriine  what  might  be  done 
i^y  way  oj  coinproDiise.  It  was  agreed  that 
Congress  had  heard  from  the  smallest  lude- 
pendentd.  The  majors  had  been  casti^aled 
luimrruliuliy.  The  middle  cut  of  con^panies 
up.e.sented  around  the  table  by  and  large 
had  Tiof  heen  heard  from,  yet  they  are  e.>5.sen- 
t'a!  to  keep  competition  alive.  No  Coiiirres- 
sloi'.al  hearings  on  depletion  had  been  held. 
No  tc^flmony  had  been  received  from  thesjo 
coxnimniea  representing  about  20';  of  the 
domestic  oil  and  gas  production.  Tiie  con- 
.mious  was  clear.  If  depletion  l.s  lo.-.t,  explo- 
r.vii  u  budgets  will  be  cut.  fewer  *ci:s  will 
be  drilled.  Secondary  and  tertiary  recovery 
projects  will  be  slowed,  resulting  in  less  do- 
mestic production  than  otherwise  could  be 
expected.  On  the  other  side,  there  will  be 
more  dependency  on  foreign  over.seus  oU 
supply  and  price  domination. 

Hu.sky'3  position  In  thi.s  dileauiia  Is 
typical.  One  third  of  our  exploration  budget 
for  1975  is  dependent  upon  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  capital.  Tlie  high  risks  of  wild- 
cutting  demand  equally  high  potential  rates 
of  return  to  attract  needed  capital.  Striking 
the  depletion  allowance  removes  one  oi  the 
most  iniponant  sources  of  such  capital, 
which  in  the  past  lia.s  assured  consumers  of 
a  plentiful  stipply  at  bargain  prices.  Reading 
today's  mood  of  the  Congress,  because  Husky 
has  painstakingly  biult  an  UUegrated  enter- 
pri.se,  furnishing  thousands  of  Jobs  in  the 
process,  we  are  excluded  from  any  benefits 
of  the  vestiges  of  depletion.  What  facts  form 
uie  basis  of  such  arbitrary  decision-making? 
la  It  that  Congress  waiu.s  more  tax  money 
ur  do  they  want  more  oil  and  gas?  Tiiey  can't 
have  both.  The  present  course  Is  for  le.ss  oil 
and  gas,  higher  product  prices.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  this  Is  the  course,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  proposals  for  windfall  taxes, 
rollbacks  and  more  price  controls.  If  the 
public  knew  the  facts,  and  we  in  the  indus- 
try iliiiit  bc»r  DiUcn  of  (lift  respohsioiiiiy 
tliat  they  don't,  we  are  convinced  the  public 
would  demand  more,  not  fewer.  Incentives  to 
spur  domestic  production  of  oil  and  gas. 

As  we  approach  compromising  depletion, 
ve  are  loath  to  suggest  anything  that  falls 
unevenly  upon  the  Industry.  Each  company 
is  willing  to  be  taxed  on  earnings,  but  de- 
serves the  ftill  recovery  of  its  capital  by 
depletion.  Nevertheless,  lu  face  of  todays 
exigencies,  we  reluctantly  petition  the  Con- 
gre.ss  to  retain  22  ;  depletion  on  tlie  first 
100.000  barrels  per  day  of  production,  ll'r, 
on  the  second  100,000  barrels  per  day.  with 
i.o  depletion  thereaft.er.  While  this  proposal 
strikes  down  measurable  Incentives  lor  the 
very  largest  firms,  It  will  retain  essential 
incentives  necessary  for  energy  growth  and 
competitive  viability.  Even  this  proposal 
passes  to  future  generations  the  brunt  of  a 
yto-.s  error. 

Most  sincerely. 

jA.vll,?»  E    NiELbON. 

Preside- lit. 

r:--.  President.  Husky  Oil  would  like  to 
continue  to  expand  and  compete  with  the 
major  oil  companies.  It  had  plans  to 
participate  in  offshore  rinllinK  to  help 
lessen  our  dependence  on  OPEC  oil.  But 
there  may  now  be  serious  doubt  that  it 
will  be  able  to. 

Mr.  President.  >o  that  all  Senators  may 
lealize  the  importance  of  a  continuation 
of  the  stepped-up  pace  of  domestic  oil 
nnd  gas  production  to  the  Nation '.■;  secu- 


rity and  the  hope  of  breaking  the  OPEC 
cartel.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  "Impending 
Breakdown  of  OPEC  Cartel''  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rfa  ord. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
con-ent  that  an  article  in  today's  i.ssue 
of  the  'Washington  Post.  "Consmners 
Reach  Oil  Talks  Approach '  also  be 
printed  in  tlie  Recorc  and  another  Wash- 
ington Post  article,  "Offshore  Drilling 
Pace  Is  Questioned." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  oidered  to  be  piinfed  in  the  Record, 
;;s  follows: 
IFn-ni  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  20,  1973] 

l.^IH^•NOINr.  Bkeakdown  op  OPEC  Capii  I. 
(By  Robert  Z.  Aliber) 

Thf  iiil  cartel  ir,  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
hreukdowii.  Crude  petroleum  prices  are  being 
lowered,  bo:l\  directly  and  indirectly,  by  Indl- 
vldual  produ<;ing  countries  seeking  to  in- 
crease their  e.xports.  In  the  next  several 
months,  the  deniand  for  OPEC-produced 
petroleum  will  decline  sharply.  The  cartnl 
will  fall  apart  when  its  m'-mber.s  prove  un- 
able to  share  the  necessary  production  cuts. 

For  IS  months  the  demand  for  crude  petro- 
leum has  been  substantially  smaller  than  the 
potcuiial  ;5upply.  Initially  the  enibar(.;o 
adopted  during  the  Yom  Kippur  war  forced 
consuming  nations  to  adjust  to  contrived 
scarcity  by  queuing  at  gas  pumps,  lowering 
thermostats,  and  foregoing  Sunday  driving. 
Since  the  tnibariio  was  lifted,  demand  de- 
clined in  the  face  of  recessions  In  the  United 
S sates.  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

'Vwo  mild  winters  in  succession  reduced 
heating  demand.  The  1975  aulos  con.-,ume 
substantially  le.,5  t'asolme  than  the  lut«  I9«0s' 
models  now  being  Junked.  OPEC  exports  have 
declined  even  more  rapidly  tiiuti  the  demand 
in  the  consuming  counrrie=;,  in  part  becau.->e 
a  few  countries,  including  Mexico  and  Ma- 
laysia, have  Increased  their  production  and 
exports. 

CurrCiit  OPEC  output  Is  estimated  at  26 
million  barrels  a  day,  11  million  below  its 
capacity.  In  the  months  ahead,  the  healing 
demand  will  decMr*  'v.r'^her,  tilsett'""  **i? 
increased  Automobile  use  during  warm 
weather.  Deepening  of  Hie  recession  itir;uip 
industrial  demand  ulio  should  decli/ie,  ut 
least  until  autumn. 

For  most  of  the  ;.<>(  yeir,  production  of 
petroleum  exceeded  consump.ion.  even  .is 
demand  fell,  while  petroleum  In  storage  In- 
creased, both  in  traditional  forms  like  tanlc 
farms  and  in  non-traditional  ones  like  ocean 
tankers  and  gasoline  .stations.  At  current 
rates,  there  are  now  luo  days  of  consumption 
in  .storage.  A  lari:e  inventory  is  necessary  to 
keep  pipelines  full,  and  a  smaller  additional 
inventory  Is  a  useful  continj;ency  reserve. 
Over  the  la.st  year,  inventories  above  tiiese 
two  requirements  have  increased  by  a  tiiird. 

At  $10  a  barrel,  these  inventories  are 
valued  at  «50  billion.  Any  fall  in  the  ii-..ir- 
ket  price  means  owners  of  petroleum  v.in 
inctir  losses;  if  the  price  falls  to  $8  a  bar- 
rel, they  will  be  poorer  by  $10  billion.  Despite 
their  vested  interest  in  malntalnhig  ihe 
current  price  level,  owners  oi  inventorits 
will  begin  to  convert  oil  Into  money  when 
they  anticipate  a  price  decline. 

A  dccre.i.se  of  petmlt  um  in  siora>,-e  bv  on*' 
day's  coi'sumpilon  o\er  a  month  mean.- 
OPEC  production  wotild  f.ll  by  two  million 
barrels  a  day.  A  n^ductlon  of  the  exce-s  in- 
ventory by  oiu-third  over  tlie  next  four 
months  translaies  into  a  decline  in  OPEC 
exports  of  five  million  barrels  a  day.  The 
more  rapidly  the  price  is  expected  to  fall,  the 
more  rapidly  inventories  will  be  reduced,  and 
the  nvcr  tl;e  dein.ii.d  for  newly  produced 
oil. 
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h,  it  becomes  iipparent  that  the  prke  of 
il-,'  5'ctroleum  wiU  decUne,  some  jucm'oers 
■?i  the  cartel,  ejq^clally  the  emjiier  piodu'- 
crs.  also  wiU  convert  oil  Into  laoucy.  In  lyVo, 
:non?y  in  the  tianlc  will  earn  intereal  income 
.r  tlio  rate  of  6',   or  8'.    a  \ear.  On  held  In 

1-  ground.  111  conirast.  will  ha'. e  a  ntgatlre 
r  ot  return,  since  tVie  ma-'ket  priie  at  the 
.-    d  uf  1975  Will  be  below  the  price  at  the  end 
ri74 

I  uluid'.i:  1  or  rc  countries  wUJ  lean  more 
'■.eavlly  on  the  niUti national  oil  companies 
:■>  niiy  more  oil,  for  oil  not  sold  iu  197o  auU 
19. "6  may  uot  be  bold  until  the  Uittant  fu- 
t-ie.  The  multinatioualc,  however.  uiU  buy 
pelioleuat  only  if  they  can  sell  11,  so  thev 
will  play  mu.'-lcal  chairs  v.-ith  vnrior-  snpply 
sottrces.  IncTensiiig  their  purchaser  from 
countries  uiilrh  otter  discounts.  retKites.  and 
other  conce.sslo-'.s  from  the  pocttd  prlcf 
Whi>  individttal  Ol'i-C'  count .-ie--  can  ir- 
cre«  9  tlieiT  expcirts.  OF'iiC  counuies  as  u 
group  caiiiiot — at  Ic&^t  not  until  a  bu-..uv  .. 
iip.«\\  iiig  occurs. 

As  demand  clcrrme.s  In  the  xiext  f'x 
Tuonths,  mnlr.tetia.ice  of  the  $10  pr^f"  co'.;'  1 
reqntre  redtirrton  of  six  irUUion  to  e(-;ht  mU- 
Iton  bxTTP!^  A  day  \n  OPEC  production.  TTie.v 
cutlKi.'ks  Div.  ;t  fcinehow  be  dte;ribtited 
amoTif;  OPLC  members.  .\  few  countries  al- 
reii'iy  have  reduced  prouu;  tiou  substantially. 
Libya  now  produces  le.ss  faan  900.000  b.-vrrels 
a  day.  whereas  its  peak  outpv.t  exceeded  \'\o 
million.  Pin^llarly,  Kuwait,  v.iitch  hR's  a  dailv 
«>parity  of  neftrly  four  million  b;\rrel;.  lius 
been  producinc  two  niil'ion  barrels  Both 
countries  appear  reluctant  to  reduce  their 
outp.n  lurtiier.  The  poor,  bekvlly-yopulated 
countrK-b  iiKC  Iisdouesia  a-nd  NigM-i»  ixre  un- 
likely tvi  make  substantial  culbaci-;.';.  Iraq  ht-. 
been  lot:d  In  iu  .support  ot  OPEC,  but  \X~. 
outpiit  li\  Jai'urirv  oxrrcdrd  Hie  pre-em'oarpo 
Itrel. 

Increasingly,  rnaic'enance  of  the  ctirrcM: 
price  wUi  require  laree.r  cu' backs  by  liau. 
Saudi  Arabia  aiid  Veiiezut  la.  In  Jiuiuiiiy,  tlie 
daily  output  oH  thcsi'  three  countries  totaled 
16  mi'tli'-'U  barrelj  a  day.  Eeductioa  lu  de- 
mat^d  hH:5  already  ir.rced  Iran  to  reduce  It; 
output  by  10'"  .  Venezuela  by  20^'  and  Saudi 
Arabia  by  30'  .  These  three  cotuitries  might 
be  required  to  cut  bai^k  twice  as  nuich  ia 
the  next  few  months  to  match  c.en  lurtlier 
reduction  In  ciematd. 

Tivo  sets  of  events,  <=eparHteiy  (»?  In  com- 
bination, may  npsct  this  .■'ceimrlo  for  the-  de- 
mise oT  tlie  cartel.  The  estimated  declirie  tn 
petroletun  demand  during  wanner  v.eatiie'-. 
tT»e  Impact  of  the  rcrcssion  .'\r.d  inventr-rv  re- 
duction may  be  ove-.Ttated.  Aid  the  cartel 
may  1: '  effective  in  allocating  rcducti  >ns  lu 
outptu  atnoufj  i- s  members.  A.;  long  v.^  Uie 
niembt-rs  were  rich,  such  alloc-ations  wr-rc 
easy.  But  individual  countries  are  not  likely 
to  pbide  by  the  ci-nunit.  aenls  If  they  ccprct 
lUa  price  to  fall.  Cartels  have  their  n:ouien- 
tuin;  they  work  when  th^lr  members  be- 
lieve they  v:\\\  vr'-lt  and  foM  when  that  belief 
is  eroded. 

The  announcement  from  tlie  reccm  meet- 
ing; In  Algiers  tliat  tlie  OPEC  producers  would 
liks  to  enter  iiuo  long-tc;in  agi-eemenl.; 
about  price  and  supply  arrangements  re- 
flects thCif  seii.ii*lvlly  ta  the  veakneis  of 
their  economic  position.  If  the  demand  for 
petrole'im  prevcs  tmexpectedly  .<^tTor.z.  thcit 
they  would  brenk  the  p.frrpement<!,  r.s  they 
have  ii!  1!ie  past.  It  the  demand  for  petroleum 
pro\es  as  wea'ic  as  they  expect,  they  would 
count  on  the  United  States  ana  other  im- 
po.'iir.fc:  nations  to  aoide  by  I'a  caxnuvijr.ie. ;■,-;, 

INCRT-.ASINC;     •iARIIl'     B.VRRIL.f.S 

V'.'?  OI^FC  countries  rt-(OL:iil7e  tl.,T*  !..•  ,/ 
ajiiity  lo  expert  petroleum  will  be  increa-;- 
injtly  codi.-. trained  lu  the  next  few  years  a3 
the  energy  mar^:ct3  In  varloiui  Industrial 
eountries  becvme  lncTea«!ingly  sepmented 
f.-iin  the  wjrid  market    The  United  State? 


will  apply  taviifs  or  qi'oto.s  to  Unpens,  muia 
as  in  tlie  VjQOti.  ai'.d  tUe  U.S.  price  will  be 
su1:i.jtantialiy  abo'.  e  the  v.-orld  prir'e.  Similarly, 
the  British  home  markei  will  be  protected 
from  lov,-c,-jht  Middle  Eatt  Imports  so  thai; 
Korth  Sea  proSacers  will  bo  able  to  reoov-  r 
the  lvii,-h  cusi:)  o:  oiwharc  uriUi'-.g.  Iu  Cau- 
tiuen.i.iJ  Euiope,  u'ld  Japar.  similar  iatpurl- 
htai'Liug  insa^urec  \,iil  be  adopted  to  redi'ce 
.cieperclence  on  foreign  :-OLircps  of  etiergy. 

The  gTO'vih  cf  ."luph  harrirvs  to  Impcrr'^s  will 
iruroasingly  fence  off  OPEC  supplies  and  the 
OPEC  cotuitries  will  find  themselves  with 
mare  oil  than  ni~rket!^  At  (hat  stage,  acce^- 
te«  mariceis  lu  the  de.ei'>{>et:  co'iutrics  will  l)0 
•> eiy  valuable,  a'.\d  OPEC  c^untrie.=.  will  coiu- 
:Tt-e  aggresijively  for  market  .shares. 

I'or  the  next  Lcvcia!  iLici!':h<^.  the  TTnitPa 
■^■■^'es  fact-s  a  policy  dilemma.  Is  it  wor'h- 
". hUe  to  a':iopt  a  f^n  tariff  on  imported  p<^ro- 
Ir'im"?  Or  set  riuota.'^  t.i  r'-ciuce  imports  bv 
liuIf-milUon  barrels  adav?  Or  impose  a  gaso- 
line tiix  oi  15  cents  or  20  cents  a  guUon?  Or 
..dopt  -neasures  deetgaed  t.>  iucTe:ii»e  douies- 
t.c  t-nergy  .stipplies?  Sltould  any  of  these 
poli"i-.>  be  f'.'Ilowed,  giveu  that  the  world 
piire  could  fall  sharply?  similarly,  Is  it 
vi-thwhPe  for  the  TJnited  States  to  et'te- 
:i:  '1  'ou'.'-tenn  .sur-:^">  .TMreemeuts  with  v.in- 
r  IS  c)il  ex}x>rters? 

OPEC'B  ability  to  maintain  thf»  price  oicr 
tl.e  next  few  months  does  not  depend  on 
viietlier  tlie  U..3.  adopts  uiip(»rt.  laiiilo, 
einr.ias.  gnsoiir.?  ta\is  or  cI'  laestic  jiroduc- 
titui  subsidies.  Tliey  will  ha.e  only  a  modes* 
napuct  in  aUeniig  demand -stippty  relatloi- 
i-v  the  near  future.  Ir:!-te;»d,  polvr  sho'-'d 
tocM.s  on  t'.vo  other  n;ea.sn'reK.: 

Ihe  i;.S.  shfKild  Ir.dicat*  to  .sckitc-d  oil- 
i^.c-duclEL:  countries  that  the.  wi".  be  guar- 
£•-  'ee<t  favored  access  to  the  U.S.  miu-kei  ii: 
;!•»  ii";\!  decide,  protided  tliey  maintai.i 
t'a'iT  production  in  tUe  l.ei:t  few  moi;ti;s.  In 
late  1972.  Saudi  ArahiaS  oil  mini.-ft-r  Ahm.ed 
^.it.ri  Yamaiii  suggested  ar.  a.=;surcd  acre;  ?  »r- 
rn'ifT-Tiier.t,  Init  Washing; on  shotild  link  any 
.'■.ich  assurance  to  niirimiim  prixiiiction 
''".arantees. 

rurthcr,  Wr..-.hint,tari  niigli'.  als'.>  eucour- 
uLe  companies  to  reduce  tlieir  petruleiiin  ti 
^to'age.  I'  could  nudge  the  price  downwaid 
ir^  buyin;;  oi!  for  auction  to  dLstrlbiUors;  tha 
price  decline,  by  indicating  the  vulneraiiility 
"t  the  pe'roleum  Irvei  Utv,  would  inatice 
cv.iiers  to  reduce  their  stocks.  Wh.i'e  the 
Treasury  would  Inctir  a  fif.ar.cial  loas  from 
this  aitti-stockplling  tactif,  c'->i!s\im:TS  would 
li.. refit  from  Icv/er  prices.  More  iniportatitly, 
:■.-  owners  of  tl-,e  inventory  reduced  their 
.-*i;;'ks.  tliis  woiild  shp.rply  i!ir'rea;-e  pre.^sures 
'"  tiie  cartel,  which  al^o  ■'  '.I'd  result  in  low- 
er prices  to  C'jnjumeri. 

r.vn  '.!'.!'  Washington  Po.-t.  r'ar.  '21,  107.t| 
C  i?;sr-trRS  Rr.\CH  Otl  T.i.i-i;s  .^p"?^-\ch 
(By  Oilbeit  Scd'jor  > 

P.iRis,  IJarch  20.— The  v.orid's  lt:,.diug  oil- 
-.o'iouinirig  nations  today  reached  agreement 
on  a  common  approach  for  talki  v.ith  oil 
producers  begtnnit>g  "lere  or.  .«pri!  7,  c  >r:fe'-- 
e-5''e  sotirces  said. 

'I'he  r.t,reemcii[  came  after  dioit '..Ities  h.i-i 
been  overcome  on  American  deniai'.d.:  for  t :  • 
protection  of  luvestments  In  destlopii.t;  r,'.- 
.  rnatlve  energy  sources 

Tlie  consumers — mern'Xio  of  t'.e  13-:. a- 
tiou  international  Energy  Aijcncy.  v.ere  re- 
ported to  ha^e  decided  on  minimum  price'; 
for  oil  imports  to  protect  their  lives", ment? 
in  iie.v  power  re.-:.urcfs.  ircUvdinti  nucleM' 
pnd  .solur  enci'TV,  agninst  any  sudden  slump 
in  :)il  prices. 

American  sources  stid  fliere  n.ii^ht  be  a 
price  r.inge  at  the  beginning  with  raeuiljers 
(  h,oo:-iug  prices  within  a  rnnt'C  tiiai  bo-t  pvo- 
t..:ried  their  hivestment. 

'  UUimately,  there  v.'ill  lav  to  be  a  sli.sie 
price  for  all  agency  member  Ktato*;."  one 
aorrce  s.-'td.  "But  no  price  riinge  h.:;;  sus  ---t 


becii  fixad  ai^d  neitlu-r  do  we  Urti^w  i  l.at  tho 
\\\  im^e  spcci&c  price  will  be." 

The  lE.'^  members  also  discussed  their  gcr- 
c"al  strategy  when  they  meet  the  pn^ducln:; 
c  'untrles. 

"We    ha.e    discussed    tt?    tlnw'able    thr. 
?rou'.d   evei'tually   IfAd   to   a   JuU-scale   \>t''.- 
dacei-consumer  coiiftrence  later   this  ye..' 
iud  alao  1.UW  best  to  proLCtl  our  o  •.  u  li  tfi- 
ei'.-,"  tiUC  oOUVCf  said. 

The  melting  here  next  in-^nth,  whUh  S 
■ir-'nc  rp'iuored  by  Prance.  Is  alm^d  nt  pre- 
p-'rinL'  f  1  r  a  rtymprehorusive  conference  of  oil 
producers    and    cytLj'jiitrs    some    time    Ih.li 

Besides  refveniny  nferc^rmfiit  tojiay  Oii  way.; 
L-f  prtnectuig  ju^\eisiiufctrs  iu  iionoil  energy 
soup/tji,  the  i£iV  had  previously  agreed  tipon 
Jomt  oil  coiiierv.ition  measures  and  the  ef- 
tiibllsluneut  of  a  ?^25  billion  "safety  net" 
fund  to  he''p  nieritber  countries  \rith  l>Alance 
of  paymeiit  nrob'.fraj  caiu^'-'d  by  iLigli  oil 
prii  es. 

I  From  t!ie  W.iThnigtou  Post,  ^tircli  21,  197;  j 

OrtbitoRt:  DartUNc  Pace  Is  QiiiTtoM.:* 
( By  DoiiglH.s  Wation  i 

Ttie  federal  porernment's  plau  for  a:- 
ceieraled  leaMi.g  of  oUiJiore  oii  and  gas  re- 
soiirces  is  overly  optimistic,  a  highly  criti^a 
General    Accx)UutUag  Office  report  says. 

It  charges  th.-.t  the  Interior  DepfirttTienfs 
plan  to  lease  10  mUhon  acrt-s  of  the  outer 
continental  she'.f  each  year  during  tlils  a-.i.i 
the  rievt  four  vears  was  reached  "withotrt 
carefully  analyzing  and  conjdeniig  several 
factors  aid  prolMems  uflectiiig  Uie  goal'j 
sevundne.-s." 

GAO  added.  Uowe.c-r,  that  eien  if  the  goat 
of  leasing  10  luilllon  cf.shore  acres  anntiallv 
Is  reached,  such  a  learlT^;:;  pare  von't  mef  ^ 
the  objectives  of  Pro|ert  Independence  to- 
•wnrd  tnakin*  tlie  nation  seU-rulficient  lii. 
energ-.'  production. 

"GAO's  rougl;  cfdfulatlons  show  that  from 
15  tr.  28  million  acrcii  would  hft\e  to  be  leastd 
and  dnUed  by  19ai  to  satibfy  the  Project 
Independence  atsiunptlonE,"  i.ecordir;g  ti 
il.o  4'j-pat;e     report. 

For  exampTe.  it  says  thnt  Ii*erlor  Depsr*- 
TTient  estimntes  "allow  only  a  one-year  time 
leg  between  exploratory  drilling  and  produc- 
tion" tf  oil  from  the  Atlanti:  continental 
shelf. 

GAO,  tlie  in->t-sticatory  srm  of  Congre'.-, 
f-jund  oil  Industry  experts  .saying  that  a 
nioie  realis'Ic  t'me  lag  between  the  start  c ' 
evplcratory  drlllirg  and  prodtictlon  is  three, 
to  eight  years.  If  the  Iwj.  were  only  liaree 
years.  G.\0  said,  oil  production  from  the 
Atlantic  m  ir-es  "wotild  Ije  about  IM  mllllcn 
Ijanels.  c-r  53  million  barrels  a  year  le^  tinn; 
the  Project   Independence  estimate." 

GAO's  report  calls  on  Interior  Secret;.:- 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  to  "elearly  define  {o?.- 
s'lore-)  leasing  gor.ls  r. nd  specify  how  the  e 
go.ils  will  be  met  and  how  they  relate  ti 
overall    natlonl   energy   goals." 

It  also  iirpe"  the  Interior  Department  to 
"reccrsider  the  nccelem*^ed  I  onshore  1  lesslnj; 
«i''heelu1e  hi  thf  lie;ht  of  rovernment  and  Ir- 
diistrv  c'.nnhUltie.s  and  possible  a'lernaTlves  " 

Rep.  Wilhani  S  MoreltCHd  (D-Pa.K  chair- 
ninn  of  a  Hoi.,-e  Goveei.ir.ent  Operatioiii 
subcouuuittee  on  eucr^-y  tnid  natural  re- 
source?, .said  ;. (.:'.erd.Tv  hi-s  su'occinmlttee  wi'l 
hold  l-e."rlii  •..,  <  i  OAO's  rcn?.'-t,  vrliJch  Mor?- 
head  sr.'d  "srr;ri'«:'.r  vndermlnes  the  In- 
teiior  Denp.rtnif nfs  credibllitT." 

"Tlie  government'.-,  tract  .selection  at-.d 
\'alua".on  pr.ietice?  are  Inaeiequnte  even  r.t 
mtich  s'o'ver  Uasinp  rates."  GAO  said.  It 
clairufd  thar  In  raising  i-.s  oCfslicia  leasing 
go.'il  from  1  mil'i'-n  to  10  million  acres  an- 
iniallv.  the  gover.nncnt  Is  proposing;  to  lea'^e 
f>!mo!t  .as  mttr.h  of  tlie  continent-xT  .=:he'f  encli 
y-'^nr  as  It  h^.'^   r>-\->r  the  j>^Tf  C9  T^nf. 

'^e  report  "fpys  thnt  ofts■^nre  ('Vi  aiid  gin 
drilling  will  t>e  s'.-.wed  nere  tlan  the  govern- 
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nient  has  anticipated  by  sliortages  <it  essen- 
tial eqtilpment,  material,  and  manpower. 

:.h~.'Mt;    PTNANCF.    ri,\TMrnfL    TAKIS    Ai  I  ION     io 

Mr.  NELSON.  ATr.  President.  a.<  fhair- 
!.uni  uf  the  Selei  r  Cornniittee  on  Small 

•  Jtisiiiess,  I  wioli  to  further  advise  this 
(K>dv  on  several  cleeislons  taken  bv  the 

•  ."ummittee   on    hlnance   on   March    14. 
l«7d.   eoncerninij   the   Nation's   12   mil- 
•'(iii  .sinall  bu.siiie-.st'.-.  itK  ident  lo  its  con- 
id' j-.ition  of  HR    :'i''6.  the  tax  rcduc- 

':•>::  hill  of  197",. 

Many  ntv\.spiiper  leporis  omitted  dc- 
.•onidions  ot  the  small  bii-ine-s  jirovi- 
■-ion.s  or  were  veiy  sketchy.  pprhai)s  be- 
'■au,-.t  llitse  CouiDiiMee  action.s  occiiiTed 
rather  late  on  Fndav  afternoon.  A  brief 
explanation  of  these  provi<:lon.s  and  their 
ignifii  ance  mi-ht  he  helpful  a.s  the 
Senate  proceed.s  wiUi  <  orssideration  of 
ilii'  t,ix  reduction  bill. 

.  HIRD  BFP.-jRr  ON  S.MAl.I.  BVStSI  •-•>  1  AX 

.■^ri  I  AiK.N 

Thi-  Is  actualiy  the  third  hi  the  .series 
of  repoit.s  to  tiie  Senate  on  <  nrvent  .email 
bu.slne>s  tax  I'robleir.-  which  flowed  from 
public  lieariiurs  thfit  ve  conducted  on 
t'ebitiary  4,  5  and  ;;0. 

On  February  12,  we  )neoenled  a  pre- 
liminary report  to  this  body  rellectln^' 
f  hat  Inflation  and  reccs.-ion  had  hit.  .'^mall 
btLsine.sse.s  more  tjuickly  and  with  ''reater 
severity  than  layer  husincs.s  firms  during 
1974.  Our  evidence  .'-hnwed  that  co  ^ts  had 
rl.^tu  la.ster  lor  .small  tlrm.s.  profits  had 
turned  down  before  ih^-  ■.  ei.tral  economy, 
intere.st  rate.>-  lor  .•^niJU  busmt.-.^  were 
higher,  and  enuii}-  .'inancm^  had  virtu- 
ally come  to  a  stand^iill  durinr  the  j>a-' 
year.  <Cong.  Rtr.  Feb.  12,  p.  3039.  i 

On  March  10,  nine  members  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  oftere d  a.  le!,'i?lative  pack- 
age of  eight  propo.si'l:,  addie.-.sed  to  these 
problems,  for »  oiisiderailon  In  connection 


with  the  first-priority  tax  reduction  bill. 
^CoNG.  Rcc.  March  10,  p.  5800.) 

rniAI-^II.;'.:^  limOVLU  bv  at.,.MI.  (  O.M.Mli)l  1 
ON  UNANCC 

We  ottered  a  number  of  these  amend- 
inent.s  in  the  Finance  Committee  on 
March  14,  and  the  follo'\int;  provisir)ns 
were  accepted  by  that  commiitec  f.jr  in- 
du.sion  in  Uie  Finance  Committee  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  whicli  will  .shc'rll^  be 
placeu  before  the  Senate. 

One.  Increase  in  a(  cumiilnled  earniniAs, 
The  amount  of  permissible  acf-umnlated 
carninL-.',  which  would  be  free  of  a  pen- 
ally lax  under  .section  531  of  the  In- 
lernal  Revenue  Code,  would  be  iiuiC'^:sed 
i.om  $100,000  to  $ir)O,O0O. 

We  pointed  out  lo  the  tinaiue  Com- 
s'iitite  that  this  fixed-dollar  provision 
has  bef-n  in  the  law  .since  19^)3  and  .since 
t.hen  the  Gros.s  National  Product  detla- 
tor — the  broadest  measure  of  inflatiun — 
liaa  increased  77  7  percent,  .-lid  ihe  de- 
flator for  fixed  luvestiuexit  hus  increased 
7f)  percent. 

This  pro;  ..Mon  v. ill  be  t  aixnicly  helijful 
to  many  firms  .»;uch  as  homebuilders. 
whose  activities  are  e-specially  subject  to 
economic  cydes  bpcau.se  of  inflation  and 
-cceision. 

Sci-ond.  rt,'ii\.ilcnt  iiuc-tmeat  ccedil 
benefits  for  lUstd  machinery.  In  two  re- 
l.aed  (!ei  i-ions,  tlie  Finance  Committee 
agreed  to  remove  the  ceUir.g  on  the 
amour.i,  of  previously  u.sed  proi^erty 
V.  hicii  V,  ould  be  subject  to  »he  investment 
(•'.'edit:  ;;nd  also  provided  fcr  the  car^T- 
overs  iKirn  year  to  year  or  cicdits  on  used 
luaciiiiicr.v  which  cannot  be  luUy  utilized 
m  any  paiticular  year  lo  the  .same  extent 
a.-;  wilh  new  machine ly.  Together,  the.se 
deci.-.i()iis  would  ehminate  a  dlscriiuina- 
tlon  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be- 
tween new  and  used  machinei-y.  and 
should    be    mo.st    helpful    to    new    and 


-mailer  bu-int-.^es  which  find  it  Increa  — 
i'.igly  diiiicult  to  afford  brand  new  ma- 
chinery at  inflated  price,?. 

The  committee  ha.s  also  ivuntrd  out  the 
rdvantagcs  to  both  the  economy  and 
.Muall  bu-siness  of  surh  a  provision,  be- 
cause usid  machinery  i.'^  available  im- 
mediatt'Iy  lo  be  i)Iaced  in  productive  .sen- 
ice,  wihle  oiicn  a  wait  of  18  months  to  2 
,\ears  would  be  nriuind  bcioro  the  de- 
livery of  a  new  iua(  liine. 

Third.  RcdiK  tion  in  corjiorate  rates 
lorsm;';;rrbu.-.ine.s.--(.v.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee di>cus.-.cd  tiic  reduction  of  rate.s 
according  to  a  giaduated  scale  and  then 
aurecd  to  a  version  of  a  Small  Bu.sine.ss 
Cominillee  amemiimnt  increasiu_'  the 
corporate  ."-irtax  lo  $60,000. 

However,  upon  luriiier  di-scussion,  the 
Committee  voud  to  substitute  for  the 
.'uidiiional  .suriax  increa.se  a  .shift  of  four 
l)ercentaf,'e  points  from  the  normal  tax 
lat.e  lo  ihe  burtax  rate. 

In  oUier  words,  the  normal  inx  rate 
w  hi<  h.  under  the  House  bill  would  apply 
to  the  first  $50,000  of  corporate  income, 
would  be  reduced  to  18';  rather  than 
the  picNent  22' ,  .  The  .surtax  rate  would 
rise    fiom    i.>   pie-ent    level   of    20  ;     to 

30-;. 
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In  my  view  the  Finance  Conunittee  ac- 
tion, paiticulaiiy  a.s  combined  with  Ihe 
;■(  tion  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representative.s  in 
raising  the  surtax  exemption — from  $25,- 
000  lo  $50.000— promi.ses  sub.stantial  tax 
benefits  lor  smaller  and  Independent 
businesses  lor  the  fir.^t  time  since  1958. 

"P*<rif<L    I-Ml'AI   1     OM    S?.IAI  L    COMPANIf.S 

The  effect  on  tb.e  pocket  books  of  the 
srtialler  business  community  can  be  il- 
lii:  trated  by  the  following  table  conceni- 
iuK  the  tiix  burden  under  exi.sting  law 
wiUi  that  under  the  proposed  Senate- 
House  small  bu-'iness  ajiiendments: 


Clo'iSitlUtiOils 


T.nf  Ir  inroni'?' 

n  to  $25,000. 

J«,C0O  to  JSO.COO. 

Total 


S"    ".  ti.ii'i^'.s  tax  biiiile'i 
undei  existing  law 

Nous*-pa', 
Percent 

22 
22 

..(1  Bill 

Amount 

»5,  too 
5,500 

Pfopoted  taxe?  unite 
Hcusd      '.mall 
di'ietiiii!>ent-. 

t  Senate- 

bu'ire5! 

Perrent 

22 
48 

Aniou'f 

»5,5Cfl 
12.000 

17,500 

Peictnt 

18 
18 

Ar>icui:t 

t4,  5C0 
4,  5UU 

9  I'on 

[iiflmeiit* 

$!,  Ofjl) 

7,  Sua 

—"——"'" 

u  orn  _ 

- 

>  Di)t«iciice  betwrrii  eti^tJug  taw  nA  Senat'.-  bill 

Thu.s,  the  percent;! f'.e  of  reduction  for 
tJie  lowest  91';  of  US.  corporation.'! — 
over  1.3  million  companieji — which 
earned  less  than  $2.j,0(iu.  would  be  18.18 
I)er  cent.  The  grow.ing  companies  which 
earned  between  S25.000  and  $50,000 
would  receive  a  reduction  of  48.57  per 
cent.  Additionally,  coi ooration.s  earning 
over  $50,000  would  cxoerienre  a  inate- 
iial  reductioii  in  tiitir  taxes  ba>td  upon 
il.'e  propo.^-ed  lower  Kite  which  would  be 
imposed  on  their  own  income  uiuier 
s.'iO  000. 

These  action  -  b.  the  Senate  and  the 
Hoiiso  are  verv  substantial  stepis  in  the 
njjht  direction.  Small  business  did  not. 
of  course,  receive  e-.eiythin"  that  it 
\»oiild  have  WL-hed  for.  T\te  Committee 
did  not  rai.se  the  surUx  exemptioa  to 
$100,000,  &&  many  small  busmes.s  orga- 
i!i/ation.s  advocated.  Nor  was  it  possible 
to  directly  assi.vt  the  litmcorpoMtr  busi- 


'DilTefenci  betuK.oi  Senate  bill  anil  House  bill 


ness  sector,  beyond  augmenting  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  benefits  which,  we 
had  discovered,  are  going  to  noncorpor- 
ate busints.-,  to  the  extent  ci  alxjut  18 
ix-r  cent  of  the  total. 

We  also  learned,  when  tlie  rcpoit  of 
tiie  bill  was  filed  on  March  17th  'S.  Rept. 
94-30'.  ;!!at  the  rate  shift  was  drafted 
to  a.');i!y  for  one  year  only.  I  have  intio- 
duced.  with  Senator  Brock.  Amendment 
Nu.  2t;o  in  an  atiompL  (u  do  someiliini,' 
about  Uiis. 

However,  the  Senale-Hoiise  aniend- 
ment,s  have  at  least  three  di.>lincl  ad- 
vantaMCs  oMr  the  program  advanced  by 
til"  Treastiry  lVr'r>' tneiit  -.iUd  tiie  .id- 
mini.- 1  tation. 

f  tF.lls  AKl     I)  SH  COr.'Cf  WIKATJ-Tl 

lijt  first  i.s  tiiat  they  are  less  con.  cn- 
!  ■  ated  a.s  to  their  etfects.  The  Treasury- 
adiiiiuistiation  proposals  would  have 
i^ivep.  lio  relief  whatever  to  the  vl   per 


cent  of  corporatio.  s  ertining  le.ss  than 
$25,000;  and  would  have  concentrated 
about  50  per  cent  of  those  benefits  on  the 
largest  350  corporations  and  74  per  cent 
of  thase  benefits  on  the  50,000  laige.'^t 
corpoations. 

In  a  decisive  break  wilh  this  approach, 
the  Senate  and  House  have  proposed  to 
spread  the  available  tax  benefits  in  a 
much  more  balanced  manner  to  the 
business  commimity,  witli  the  result 
that  the  competition  will  not  be  under- 
mined, and  the  free  enterpri.se  .^y.'tcm 
V  ill  be  encoura.ged  to  work. 

l-l.h  Ail  P  n  ;  MBIf  ITT  I^f  (  ONi.rv  . -.1(1..  A  I, 
APPROAOt 

Second,  the  Scnate-HoiLse  approach 
Piomi^es  greater  flexibility.  The  ad- 
ministration targeted  Its  1975  invest- 
ment credit  proposal  solely  on  the  pui"- 
diase  of  machinery.  The  congressional 
ap|)roacIi  would  free  more  capital  for 
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pulling  pcoi)le  to  work,  improving  their 
training,  building  working  capital,  fi- 
n;<ncing  intangible  assets — such  as  ac- 
counts receivable  and  inventory — in- 
cica.sing  advertising,  or  whatever  policies 
risoLirceful  smaller  and  independent 
fir.ns  feel  are  necessary  to  revive  con- 
sumer interest  and  improve  the  tone  ot 
11..'  marketplace. 

BENEI  IT.-.  M'jRl;  Lilr-f.'li.  •.    I  KIT 

Third,  the  Congre.«.sional  approach  is 
much  more  direct.  The  Adminislralion 
api-eared  to  be  proposing  a  classic 
trickle-down  system  v.  hero  large 
amounts  of  benefits  would  go  to  a  rela- 
tively few  larue  bu.-iness  nuns,  with  the 
possibility  that  increasing  general  busi- 
ness activity  might  brine  eveiitu.il  ben- 
efits to  smaller  firms. 

The  congressional  proposal  would  place 
a  substantial  share  of  the  benefits  di- 
rectly in  the  hands  of  medium -.sized  and 
.smaller  businesses  in  every  corner  of  the 
country,  in  every  community,  business 
riisirict.  shopping  center,  crossroads,  and 
i.iim  area. 

Tiie  small  busine-s  community  ac- 
counts for  about  99  percent  of  the  Na- 
tions 12  million  enterntises;  between  52 
percent  and  53  percent  of  all  U.S.  jobs; 
and  one-third  oi  the  C>\P.  Ti-.ey  are  dis- 
persed throusih  the  country,  I  feel  that 
spreading  the  benefits  of  tlie  business  tax 
cut  in  this  manner  is  a  much  sounder 
aijpioach  to  help  pull  the  country  out  of 
Its  recession  without  worsening  inflation. 
Tiaditionally.  small  bu-me-s  :s  t!ie  best 
source  of  mnovatioii  and  economic 
growth. 

If  we  provide  a  chir.aie  for  tiie  good 
health  and  expansion  of  existing  small 
firms  and  the  foundurg  of  new  firms,  this 
sector  of  our  economy  will  provide  mil- 
lions of  new  .iobs — precisely  wh;\t  we  need 
mo.st  to  pet  out  of  the  economic 
doldrums. 

noLE  OI  s:.:ai  i.  iic.^i;:i--s    ■<;■•  s:.  i.- M  ;o.vs 

It  is  my  view  that  these  congre-sional 
actions  came  largely  as  a  result  of  well- 
informed  and  effective  efforts  by  smaller 
business  organizations  tlirouyhout  the 
country  to  make  their  needs  and  prob- 
lems known  to  us,  and  in  gathering  to- 
gether to  support  practicable  .solutions. 
In  this  regard,  I  ask  uiianimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  19  business  organiza- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Recopd  following 
my  remarks,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
views  of  a  broad  rcpiesentative  sample 
of  the  small  business  community. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  I 

'See  exhibit  l.i  ' 

CO.-^:i  LC.ilOJJ 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  tax 
needs  of  smaller  firms  in  this  time  of 
recession  and  infiaticn  are  apparent.  I 
hope  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
speedily  approve  these  important  small 
business  provisions  as  part  of  th.e  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  197.3  and  enact  this 
viu  1  bill  into  law. 

E.\iiiBir  1 

N.M  iiiN.^L  Small  Businf-s  AsiOLiArultf, 

Washington.  D  C  .  Mtircl>  tt.  I'J73 
Hf>:i   Gaylord  Nllson', 
U  S.  S^enate, 
ICn'  'lington.  DC. 

Di  \R  Senator;  We  iir^;e  V'lu  ti!r,.-,f  .-.trvatilv 
t  I   "-npport    S.    1119,   In'rodnned   by  Senator 


Nelsju  .ir.cl  other.,  li»  the  nurk-op  at«.'ilon.s 
of  tr.e  Seuat.e  Fiuauce  Coinmittoe  on  tlie 
Emerfrency  Tax  Reduction  Bill.  We  commend 
It  to  you  because  It  will  help  the  Senate  to 
meet  one  of  the  three  yard,5tlcks  with  which 
we  believe  th.e  Na' ion's  sinnll  busliies.smeu 
will  n-.easure  tue  v.ilae  of  the  legk.Iatlve 
end-proc!uct. 

First,  they  v.  ill  be  fucct^nic-d  v.  ith  liov." 
c|uif.kly,  surc'y  and  direetiy  recession -ending 
job.s  will  he  ciCHted  in  the  uicicpendeut  sec- 
tor of  the  ecc.iiomy.  iustend  of  only  lit  Gov- 
eri)me;;t  or  bi^  buslne.-..  'IhM  is  why  we 
have  or!:;ed  t!ie  consideration  of  a  small 
busine.-o  Job  creation  ta.K  credit.  Unlike 
ereryth.h.-;  el.se  in  the  Ijill,  this  wo'ild  NOT 
be  ha.'-ed  on  n  gues.s  nboiit  iiow  consumer.s 
or  investord  would  rcpon-^l  to  i.t\  Influx  of 
cash.  Th.i.5  wonld  have  :-■.)  co.^t  except  to 
the  extent   that  Jo'js  vere  re:illy  created. 

Second,  they  will  be  concerned  v.ith  how 
fairly  tlie  bn.^iness  benefits  of  the  measure 
are  divided  between  big  bti.-;inos3  on  the 
one  hand  and  small  business  on  tne  other. 
We  hope  yoti  will  specifically  a.sk  for  a,  coni- 
putrition  of  v.lint  sliare  of  the  btisiues.^  bene- 
fit p.ir-krtye  i.s  going  to  big  companies  a.s 
against  .-mail  ones.  We  believe  the  Commit- 
tee's grial  shoMid  he  to  provide  at  leist  50 
perce;  t  of  the  busiues.?  betiefit  to  small  tjusl- 
nes.s  which  provides  50  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's Job.s;  to  do  anything  lesr,  Ls  to  dLUort 
The  economy  .stiU  further  with  a  siilj^idy  to 
economic  concentration.  We  h.ope  the  Com- 
mittee will  include  in  its  Report  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  •  lear  comparison  of  it.i  prodMct  with 
that  of  the  Honso  on  thi.'^.  prijnf  It  should 
be  noifd  that  the  Hou.se  Committee'.^  Report 
aUef^fd  that  GO  percent  of  tiie  benefit  of  one 
of  its  provi.--ion.<;  wotild  go  to  bU3tne.=:.^s  v.  l(h 
Ie?s  thnn  $100, COO  la  pve-ti'X  income.  Btit  it 
did  nnr  provide  a  comparison  of  big  and 
.small  biisine.s.T  bcrcfii  f<.'r  aU  of  the  btisiness 
tax  beneiit  provisions.  Our  best  e.-itiniate.  and 
we  nvjie  you  to  ask  the  .statt  of  the  Joint 
Committee  for  a  defitiitive  estimate,  is  that 
at  least  75  percent  to  80  percent  wi!l  go  to 
big  bu.sine.sR. 

Third,  sm.ill  bnsii.e-.:-  viU  I..;  concerned 
with  how  many  kinds  of  .sia.aU  companies 
V.  ill  be  enabled  to  contri'jute  to.  and  par- 
ticlpaio  in,  national  recovery  by  th.e  Emer- 
gency Tax  Bill's  provi.^iorLs.  Since  the  prep- 
aration of  oitr  ov.n  testimony,  (which  \s3 
have  enclosed  for  your  conventc^nce)  .Sen- 
ator Nelson  and  others  have  ititro-.Uiced 
S.  1110.  We  commend  It  to  yovi  m^.'t  strongly 
since  two-thirds  of  its  ber.efit.s  r;s  we  rnider- 
stand  it,  will  go  to  small  bnsine.--;s,  and  since 
it  extends  .some  relief  to  many  more  milliouo 
of  small  firms  than  does  the  Hou.=ie  bill. 

We  ki'ow  from  discussions  with  t'omnn-'ee 
Member.s  on  both  sides  that  there  is  a  .senti- 
ment for  improving  the  measure  in  the  direc- 
tion songested  here.  We  appreciate  fnllv  the 
tremendous  time  pressures  on  the  Comnutte.^'. 
But  we  are  confident  that  you  will  be  able  to 
protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  millions  o: 
Fnvall  btisine:ise3  despite  tho^e  pre'^uir-^'; 
Sincerely. 

?TriT   N-  O    ^vKvrAV.r, 


We  h.i.e  been  atuhorizcJ  lo  advise  you  that 
tlve  fuUowing  groups  Join  in  .supporting  S. 
1119  and  the  general  view.s  expressed  hecc. 

National  Small  Busines.,  .\ssociation. 

Na'ioril  A  ;-:.  I  laiion  oi  Bi;;cl;  I' lull  u  i.  .ic - 
luver.^, 

Na:  ioP  •,'.  Hou.c  Ti'.i  ni-,hiiij;  AM.iOclal.lon 

National  Retail  Harcnvure  .Aisociatiou 

Retail  Jewelers  of  America. 

National  As.sociatton  of  Mu-^!.;  f.IercUafiti. 

Retail  Fluorcuvering  Iir-^titutc  _, 

Photo  Market  ing  A.ssocialion. 

Mens.vear  Rctaiier.s  of  America 

Nalion.al  .'Vsbo;latioii  oi'  Sn-.-.H  B  i;.i-.  c  iii- 
veslmcnt  Companies. 

National  Par'ning  A'^soc^i'^ion 

Na-io;i;il  Offi  0  Pioduots  .\  ,.oot4,'Uoa, 


Ao-ociated  Builders  and  Contractors,  Inc. 

Council  of  Smaller  Enterprises,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Smaller  Manufacturers  Council,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Smaller  Business  A^soctalloa  of  New 
England, 

Natiiiiial  Busincsis  League 

National  Oil  Jobbers  Council 

Independent  Business  Assocuitiou  of  Wi  - 
con~in. 

ir.nESPON^iBLE  T.\::  i,r;c:3t.ATioN 

I^rr.  ROTH  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  idea  that  a  tax 
cut  is  the  best  way  to  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy and  to  reduce  unemployment.  I  ara 
also  a  strong  supporter  of  the  concept  of 
a  quick,  equitable,  one-.shot  rebate  of  tax 
liability  as  an  antireces.-ion  measure. 
This  type  of  legislation  would  provide  an 
immediate  stimulus  to  the  economy,  in- 
crease consumer  purcha.sing  power,  and 
put  people  back  to  work  again.  It  ha.s  the 
additional  bcne'^t  of  being  temporarj*,  as 
opposed  to  increased  Federal  spending  on 
progiams  whicli,  once  tiicy  ate  started. 
can  never  be  turned  off. 

B.\  for  the  last  few  day.--,  the  Senate 
Ii.t.i  gune  on  a  completely  irresponsible 
spending  binge,  voting  for  every  single 
amendment  that  was  politically  ai>i3eal- 
ing  withcut  stopping  to  determine  the 
economic  impact  or  cost.  First  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  then  the  Senate 
changed  a  SIG  billion  antirecession  t:.x 
bill  into  a  S31  billion  antipoverty  Ea.?tcr 
Basket. 

For  this  reason.  I  cannot  support  the 
Senate  tax  bill  in  its  presetit  form.  Al- 
thou',h  there  are  many  good  features  in 
the  bill,  provisions  v.hich  I  strongly  sup- 
port, til?  overall  revenue  total  of  tiie  bill 
is  much  toohiyh. 

Tiie  primary  puipose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  stimulate  the  economy,  but  in  order 
to  be  beneficial,  it  must  be  kept  within  a 
reasonable  limit  The  recession  we  are 
now  exrcricncir.g  vas  cau.sed  by  the  liigh 
rates  of  inflation  the  po.-t  two  years,  and 
we  run  the  seiious  risk  of  rekindling  an 
even  higher  rate  of  inflation.  The  Federal 
bud','ct  deficits  are  now  projected  to  be 
SJ5  billion  in  fiscal  1975  and  over  .$.S0 
billion  in  fiscal  1976.  In  the  t'.- o  months 
since  t!ie  Prc:-.i>ient  stibiuittcd  Ivls  budget 
e.-tima;cs,  the  moratorium  en  new  Fcti- 
eral  .'■iiendtng  has  been  violated,  with  $10 
billion  added  to  this  year's  deficit  and 
^30  biihon  added  to  the  fiscal  1976  deficit. 

Thi.-,  tax  legislation  is  supposed  to  im- 
prote  consumer  confidence  in  the  state 
of  the  cconomv,  but  consumer  confidence 
cannot  be  improved  il  the  US.  Govern- 
ment is  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

I  also  had  hopes  that  the  tax  cm  leg- 
islation would  be  equitable,  i^roviding  ti 
.sufficient  amount  of  tax  relief  to  the 
million,-,  of  moderate-  and  middle-in- 
come taxpayers  ulio  !>ay  most  of  our 
taxes.  But  while  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  amount  of  middle- 
income  tax  relief,  tliese  peoi:)le.  who 
many  econonii^ts  believe  are  the  one.s 
which  will  spend  the  rebates  on  con- 
sumer goods,  are  still  getting  short- 
changed by  the  bill.  In  addition,  the 
negati'wc  income  tax  features  of  the  bill 
are  actually  welfare  reform  measures, 
and  tins  is  neither  the  time  nor  tiie  place 
for  f'.mdamental  welfare  reform.  Nor  Is 
it  the    :me  to  ''ct  on  such  diverse  tax  re- 
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form  amcndnient.s  as  those  adopted  by 
llie  Senate  today  applyiii?  to  solar  heat 
r,nd  baby  sitter-^.  In  order  to  get  the 
ecorcmy  moving  again,  we  must  place 
i:ioic  nione;-  into  tiie  hands  of  the  people 
who  viil  spend  it  on  coasuiner  goods. 
Vi,..s  in  l;un  will  uet  Uie  factories  work- 
...,-:  again  and  put  the  unemployed  back 
lo  wcrli. 

I  intend  to  \ote  a:;ain;,t  thi.-.  Senate 
I  ill  because  it  is  too  costly  and  because 
it  Is  biased  again-t  the  middle-income 
taxpayers.  I  hope  that  my  vote  will  send 
a  me-isare  to  the  House  and  Senate  Con- 
ference Committee  that  the  final  ta.x  cut 
biJI  :hould  be  cut  bad;  to  a  rca-^onable 
level.  I  continue  to  believe  that  a  tax 
cut  IS  the  best  way  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  but  it  must  be  done  without 
putting  an  ur.bcarable  strain  on  our  al- 
ready mas.>ive  budget  deficits. 

My  final  vote  on  tlic  ta.x  cut  Icpisla- 
tlon  will  thus  depend  on  the  .si<:e  and  the 
scope  of  the  legislation  that  is  approved 
by  the  Hou::e-Senate  Coiifeicnce  Cm- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  rc- 
eret  very  much  the  recent  action  of  tiie 
Senate  with  rej-'ard  to  oil  ta.x  k-gi.-lutioa. 
The  legi-slaiion  is  iiunitive  bci  au.-e  it  con- 
cerns only  ti'.e  c'.l  indu.stry,  u.nd,  in  mv 
opinion,  is  shoru  l.;hted.  It  is  essential 
for  this  Nation  and  the  world  that  suffi- 
cient capital  be  available  for  investment 
in  tlie  searcli  for  and  development  ot 
encr-y  resources,  particularly  oil  and  gas. 
The  reasons  for  tiiis  are  very  capably  ex- 
plained in  a  recent  publication  titled. 
"Ho-.v  Much  Oil— How  Much  Investment ' 
of  the  Er.er^'y  Economics  Divi  ion  of  tlic 
Cha.se  Manhalt.m  Bai-.k. 

All  Senators  could  benefit  by  rLiidinK 
tills  article  and  I  a^li  unaniUiOUi  con.-^cnt, 
that  it  be  pruited  Into  the  Record. 

There  ai-e  a  number  of  fi'jures  in  Uiis 
publication  which  cannot  be  reproduced 
in  the  Record.  Any  interested  person  can 
obtain  a  complete  copy  from  Uie  WaJi- 
ington,  D.C.  office  of  tiie  Cha.se  Manhat- 
tan Banic  or  from  tiie  bank's  energy  eco- 
iiomics  division  in  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  oe  i'lmttci  m  tlie  Ktcu!:D. 
as  f  ollow  s : 

(The  charts  icicrrcd  to  lie: em  caimot 
be  printed  in  tlie  Record.' 
Hli-.v    Much    Oil-  How    Muck    iNVtsiME.-ii 

A     SE'ttlAL    riTROI  EU.M    RI  PORT 
Kntrntj  and  biisirtf.'  i 

Try  'n  rh.ink  of  a  business  activity-  any 
kind  af  a;; — fh.i'  dix-s  not  depend  in  some 
way  xipou  enert"/  None  will  come  to  mind  be- 
cau..e  the  -satisfaction  of  all  needs  for  good.s 
and  services  requires  the  u.se  of  energy  in 
some  form,  to  some  degree,  at  some  stage. 
Indeed,  as  nuKh  a.s  70  piereeiit  of  the  over- 
all u'lllza'ion  of  primary  eijer;.'y  In  the 
Tnited  Sta'cs  i.<;  f. ir  bi!sine';,s  related  purposes. 
And.  Ill  manv  otlier  comitries  the  proportion 
Is  even  higher. 

A  fuliv  adecfiiate  Kupplv  of  enerLV,  there- 
fore. Is  vitally  lmp<inant  to  boUi  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-bem^-  of  nalioiis  every- 
where throughout  the  Aoiid.  \V  itli.u  Uie  past 
ye.ir,  that  fact  becan-.e  painfully  k]io\\u  to 
a  v,cit  number  of  pecple  who  h.id  pri'.  ion.-.;-. 
taken  the  availability  of  energy  for  granted. 
Ahniptly,  they  were  Jolted  out  of  their  com- 
placency wher  they  discovered  they  could  not 


have  all  the  energy  they  wanted  when  they 
wanted  It. 

InT^stment.  supply,  and  shortage 
Although  public  awareness  has  come  only 
recently,  the  eiiertiy  shortage  actually  did 
not  evolve  suddenly.  Studies  conducted  by 
this  B.iJik  as  long  as  twenty  years  ago  indi- 
cated clearly  that  an  energy  shortage  in  tJie 
United  States  was  eventually  in  prospect  if 
corrective  forces  were  not  brought  into  play. 
There  was  no  ba.'^ts  at  that  time  for  doubting 
the  existence  of  sufficient  energy  resources 
to  be  developed— the  potential  actually  was 
onormoii.s.  But  there  was  mounting  evidence 
of  underinvestment.  And  there  l.s,  of  course, 
a  natural  relationship  between  the  supply  of 
any  form  of  energy  and  the  Investment  made 
to  provide  that  supply.  The  future  supply  of 
energy  cannot  possibly  hi  adequate  unless  a 
sufficient  Investment  Is  made  well  in  advance 
of  actual  necd.s.  By  the  late  1950s,  it  was 
obvious  that  investment  was  not  keeping 
pace  v.ith  e.xpandlng  energy  needs.  And  it  has 
continued  to  lag  ever  since, 

Altlaough  the  relationship  between  Invest- 
ment  and  the  supply  of  energy  Is  an  elemen- 
tary  principle    that   applies   to  any   and   all 
sources  of  primary  energy,  it  is  never: heles.^ 
one  th.Tt  is  not  well  undei stood.  In  fact,  the 
lack   of   understanding   was   respoii.-,ible   for 
tlie  incredibly  unenlightened  reyulatiuii  and 
many  o-.her  political  actions  about  the  viorld 
that  had  the  two-pronged  eirt-ct,  of  picvenl- 
i    !-•  the  g;nera*i   n  o:  su;!ic;e.:t  cmiuil  iLiuds 
and  discouraging   the  investment  of  monev 
that  actually  was  available.  And  the  current 
energy  shortage  is  the  on.sequence.  Yet,  even 
tr>day.  after  so  mu'-h  d;unage  has  been  done, 
there  is  stUl  a  wlde.-prcad  fal!ui-e  to  recog- 
ni.-e    the    relationship    between    Investment 
and  supply.  Instead,  two  disUnciIy  dilTerent 
atncude.    gener.Llly     prevail,    Manv     appar- 
ently continue  to  believe  they  can  .svimeho'v 
ugain  have  enough  energy  without  paying  all 
the   as.sociated   costs.   Otiiers,   obviously,   are 
resigned    to   the   prospect    of   a   permanent 
shortace   and  see   coi^sorvatlnn   as   the   oi,:y 
avenue  of  partial  relief.  Neither  altitude  is 
realistic,  of  course. •^yie  world  still  does  not 
lack  basic  energy  resources  remaining  to  bo 
developed.  And  it  Is  conceivable  that  even- 
tually  there   can   again   be   cno'itji    to   s^r',  c 
all   it-;  need.s— but  only  If  the  nc-.c^  arv  In- 
vestment l.s  made  first.  If  it  Ls  not,  a  pc'inia- 
nent  shortage  will  indeed  be  the  certain  out- 
come. 

But  a  permanent  shortage  Wwuld  be  lii'ol- 
erable  —it  would  unlea.sh  a  flood  of  additional 
probleuL-.  Several  interrelated  factors  would 
ce  Ui'.olvcd  For  a  long  time,  the  u■^e  of  en- 
Pi;;y  in  the  Uniied  States  ha,  remained  con- 
stant relative  to  the  gros.s  nailoniU  product, 
as  shown  In  Figure  1,  'l  ne  amount  ot  em- 
ployment however,  ha.,  deiliiied  relatue  to 
grikss  national  produc,  and  the  u,se  o[  en- 
ergy has  risen  m  relation  to  employment  as 
a  result  oi  te.  hiiological  pro^re.s,.  It  is  math- 
ematically certain  that  the  nations  labor 
force  v.ill  continue  to  ^-row  i<  r  many  vears  to 
come,  as  indicated  i:i  Fi^'ure  2.  But,  if  the 
future  expansion  of  tlie  gross  national  prod- 
uct were  to  be  restrained  by  a  lack  of  energy, 
the  level  of  produc'ive  eii,plovment  v.ould 
not  rise  as  f.i.st  as  the  Wht  force.  C'^nceiv- 
ahlv.  It  mh'ht  not  r^e  at  all  and  tuiemploy- 
inent  with  all  Its  attendant  problem.s  could 
react!  record  proportions  within  a  decide. 

To  varyliiT  dp-ree";,  other  nations  would 
evperience  similar  dimcultles.  Without 
enough  energy,  developing  natlon.s  could  not 
n'tain  the  economic  and  .--nclal  poal.s  they  ,so 
desperately  need  and  developed  nation^  could 
go  into  a  pha.se  of  decline  Clearly,  the  world 
cannot  afford  a  permanent  enercry  shortage. 
The  economic  and  .«oclal  cn,sts  of  that  con- 
dition would  far  outweigh  the  capital  and 
oiiier    fliiancliil   cor'<!   of   provldlt-j   e:io:i' h. 


cITort    to    provide 


Therefore,    a    ni.i.xlmuiu 
enough  must  be  made. 

//ojc  mudi  energy? 
But  how  much  energy  will  the  world  re- 
quire in  the  year.s  ahead?  Forec;tsts  that 
seemed  realistic  as  recently  as  a  vcar  and  a 
hall  ago  are  no  loni-er  valid.  Because  of  the 
changed  circumstances  br^  ugiu  about  by  the 
latest  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  a  new  ua^css- 
ment  Is  neces£..ry  For  most  of  tlie  past,  en- 
ergy costs  have  bcc.i  exceedinglv  low 'and 
there  wa.s  not  a  broad-based  Iricciuive  to 
avoid  waste  or  achieve  more  elficient  utili/a- 
lion.  But  now  tlint  energy  costs  are  sub- 
stanlially  higher,  that  incentive  e.\ists  to  a 
greater  degree.  As  a  consequence,  the  world  .i 
future  needs  lor  energy  are  likely  to  be  .somc- 
whnt  less  trian  the  amount  pre.  iou.sly  lu 
prospect.  How  much  less  i.g  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. There  is  not  yet  a  reliable  basis  for 
e.stimating  the  waste  that  can  be  eliminated 
or  tlie  additional  etriciency  that  can  be 
achieved.  The  accumulation  of  sound  evi- 
dence over  a  period  of  several  years  will  be 
necessary  before  truly  meaningful  measure- 
ments Will  be  possible.  Some  reductions  la 
energy  use  have  already  occurred.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  thase  that  required  a 
minimum  of  elfort  and  cost.  Potential  sav- 
in -s  that  can  be  achieved  only  by  spending 
lar.-'o  amounts  of  money  are  likely  to  come 
i.un:h  more  .-jloAly,  if  at  all.  The  process  could 
be  accelerated  \vith  tax  iiiceiUlves,  but  gov- 
trninent  appears  icliK.taiit  to  accejit,  redticcd 
t.LX  revenue, 

Hiatorically,  forecasts  of  future  energy 
needs  have  proven  gros-'^ly  conservative,  as  il- 
lustrated in  Figure  3.  And  the  very  poorest 
uvrorasting  has  been  done  during  abnormal 
IT  transitional  perltxls.  For  e.\ample,  a  hlgh- 
Iv  qualilicd  organization  predicted  in  193i) 
that  the  di  mand  for  oil  would  reach  2.9  mil- 
lion inirrels  per  day  by  19G0.  The  actual  de- 
ni.ind  in  that  year,  hov.ever,  was  10,1  mil- 
li'jii  b.xrrels  i)er  day— more  than  treble  the 
predictrd  amount.  Other  forecasts  made  at 
that  time  missed  the  mark  by  a  similar  mar- 
gin. A  detailed  analysis  of  the.se  earlier  ef- 
forts reveals  a  common  fault:  nearly  all  of 
the  basic  assumptions  utilized  in  the  fore- 
casting process  proved  to  be  very  wrong.  To 
uiKier.-,t.ind  why,  the  conditions  of  that  pe- 
riod sliould  be  recalled.  Tlie  forcciists  v,ere 
11;  ide  when  the  dcpre.s^ion  of  the  1930's  v.a.s 
III  its  worst  and  the  prevailing  attitudes  were 
geneially  pessimistic.  Indeed,  there  were 
some  who  thought  the  nation  would  never 
overcome  its  economic  difficulties  Just  as 
lliere  are  si>me  now  who  believe  the  energy 
ihort.ige  v,lil  be  a  permanent  problem  and 
eiuorced  conservation  Is  the  only  Fotirce  of 
reUer  available  There  Is  a  strong  tendency 
on  the  part  of  professional  forecasters  and 
liis'ant  experts  alike  to  project  the  present 
and  the  recent  past.  The  faulty  foreca.st,s  of 
the  lyiO's  clearly  refiect  that  tendency, 

.And  there  is  now  the  grave  danger  that  tiie 
s.iine  kind  oi  errors  may  be  com^niited  attain, 
Cun-ent  conditions  are  by  no  means  normal 
and  neither  are  prevailing  attitudes,  Fore- 
casis  made  in  stub  an  atmosphere  can  once 
more  be  wav  off  the  mark  if  they  are  not 
conducted  with  utmost  rare  and  objectivity. 
There  are  disturbntg  sigiis  of  too  mta  h 
reliance  upon  untried  theories,  particulnrlv 
in  re.speet  to  radical  schemes  to  curb  energy 
u.-.e  Demonstrated  needs  and  proven  facts 
tend  to  be  Ignored.  And,  obviouily,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  wishful  thinking.  If  government 
and  bu-^mess  plan.s  are  ba.sed  and  Imple- 
mented upon  ultra-conservative  forecast.s  oi 
future  enersiv  needs,  the  stage  will  surely  be 
set  for  progressively  worsening  shortages  In 
the  years  ahead.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  future  well-being  of  all  natlon.s,  It  would 
be  far  better  If  forecast.s  proved  to  be  too 
opfimKtlc  ra'l-.er  than  too  pessimistic.  The 
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Ijrilc  supply 
to  1935,  there  were  2  7  billioi'.  pjople  in  tie 
,      i.l — 111!  with  giov  ing  needs  for  goods  and 
1  OS.  By  1070,  another  billion  people  hud 
'       1   lidded  to  th.c  v.ovld's  population  aid 
o'fi  aAl  had  needs  for  goods  iijid  services. 
'  e  jiiocess  of  s.-xtisfying  thc-sej  e.\"pn'uliii'j; 
■  !j,  ..is.  economic  activity  Uicrease^  t!iroi!>iii- 
o  ■:   lie  world  and  progre.ssivety  rtioic  cner^^y 
v.is  required  to  fuel  ti'.ft  growiji.  Botweeii 
ll>'-.i    and    1970    the   world-vids    (i"nand    for 
c:  rr(  v  grew  at  an  nverage  nii:ii-.il  rale  of 
rtboiif    5  percent.   As  revealed '  ill  Fii'tire   4, 
den.iiLiraphlc  autlioritle-  ey.pect.  the   v.orld's 
poi'Uiaxion   win   rise   by   l.ij   billida   between 
197ii  and  lCi85  to  reach  a  tot.ii  ci  .'i  billion. 
Ba  c:l   upon   tiie  needs  of   thE^e   additinni'l 
people  nlU3  the  expanding  reed.sl  of  all  the 
res.   of  the  world's  population.  vt>  had  coi- 
clo'.led  in  studies  completed  in  mi^-IL(7;i  that 
the    v.oridvvide    demand    for   eiietgy    in    the 
I'.i"'.:   1985  period  v  o'.ild  contiinie  tlo  grow  n' 
an  annual  rate  of  approximately  5  percci  i 
Since  then,  however,  we  Ivave  re<»sse5.=ed  the 
world's  energy  reqniieinpnt.s  in  tne  light  ot 
the    changed    ciiviuix=  lances    a'. a    ve    now 
tliink  demai^d  will  crrow  nt  a  lofer  aniMuit 
rate  of  4.2  percent     Adniutediy,  the  revi--(;i 
loreiast  reflects  more  SDeculatioa  ilnm  usual 
because   of   tlie   inr.bUity   to   meksure    ittie- 
quately  the  effects  of  reducecl  waste  and  nioie 
etlicient     utilization,      The     Ire.ver     r.tte     of 
gi'owih  repre.^enls  our  best  judgi^ient  as  of 
iinv.-.  Hopefully,  it  will  not  prove  too  con--orv- 
ali'c,  lis  .so  many  earlier  loroeas  s  have. 
Tin'  Markets 
For  an.Uy Ileal   purpo.-e*,  v\c  U.'. ■:•   divi-.lect 
(he    v.orld    into   seven   j^cogriiphu  iii   regions. 
The  pmouni  o!  enerry  ii-ed  in  19  70  and  c\-- 
pectcd  requirements  by   1985  are  s'nown  for 
each  cf  tliesc  re".:ioiis  in  Figure  5    A!tIioui,h 
North  America  Is  liltciy  to  lie  the  s:ene  of  the 
lar^esr  \olumetrlc  growth,  it.e  otiier  rcgifiis 
are  iill  expected  to  experimce  faster  rates  (  i 
growth.    As   Figure    4    shov.'s,    mujrh    of    tlie 
worlds  population  gro.vth  beiv,'eefi  1970  and 
1985  will  occur  in  lite  less  develdped  conn- 
trio:^.  And  these,  of  course,  are  thi  counlries 
with   the  greatest   needs  for  economic   and 
5oci.ll  gains— need i  I'lvr  more  goodj  and  serv- 
ices. If  these  needs  aie  to  bo  satisiird,  the  per 
capita  consuin;jtion  of  energy  in    thc>  le.ss- 
doveloped  countries  nui.:>t  rise  dn  imaticaUy. 
Ail 'J  it  must  go  \\,i  sub-.taiitially  in  the  de- 
veloped countries  too,  because  a  :ignllicant- 
portion  of  their  energy  use  will    )e  for  the 
pnrpose   of   producing   goods    for   export    lo 
other  parts  of  the  world,  ii-.ciuciin  ;  th.e  Ips.s- 
drveioped  nation-:. 

The  Soiiu\  -, 
A,,  prescrt,  the  world  depcrt}<  la  •;ei'-  ininn 
Tivc  sources  of  primary  energy.  Tl  ey  orcHil, 
natural  ga.s,  coal,  water,  and  nurl?ar.  Even- 
tually, other  more  cxoUc  sources  may  be 
utilized  but  no  significant  develjpinent  is 
in  pro  pec t  wiihiii  tiro  time  fr.nne  under 
coiuidera'toii  liere.  Rovefiled  in  I  icure  G  Is 
tlie  amount  of  each  ti.sed  in  107  j  ana  the 
expected  requirements  by  1985.  As  Indicated, 
Gil  is  tlie  sin-'le  largest  source.  It  .■^[iti-f.ed  46 
percent  of  the  world's  energy  nee  Is  in  1970 
and  Is  likely  to  be  required  foi  an  even 
larger  propjrlioa  by  1985  Of  the  tolai  growih 
of  worldwide  energy  needs  between  I9'?0  and 
1935.  oil  alone  ic  expected  to  lie  c  illtd  upon 
to  accommodate  more  thon  half,  (lis  domi- 
iiii"L  position  reflects  it-.,  form  va  ue  Being 
.1  Uci'iid,  It  is  more  versatile  and  (  an  bo  ap- 
plied more  effectively  to  a  broade  ■  range  of 
u.ics  ihan  the  other  .source;.  An<l  m  some 
pans  of  the  world  oil  is  more  rcaiily  avntl- 
able,  both  In  a  physical  and  eoonolnic  Kon.se. 
Whether  or  not  the  world's  Indicated  fu- 
ture needs  for  energy  can  bo  fv.vy  .saiisfieti 
will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  adequacy 
of  capital  invetment.  That,  in  turn,  will 
hinge  upon  ^'le  ability  of  the  energy  indus- 


tries t  J  genev.iite  .suflicient  fu.uucial  re- 
sources. The  primary  puipojO  of  this  report 
is  to  provide  information  relating  to  ths 
financial  needs.  It  is  not  practical,  how- 
ever, to  do  this  for  all  of  ihs  energy  indus- 
tries at  once  Therefore,  tlie  balance  of  this 
repoi'i  i-,  devoiij  to  the  needs  of  the  pciro- 
leuin  industry  and  the  financial  rcquirc- 
meii  j  of  oih.er  energy  iiidustnes  v.iil  be 
uiacu.- ;cU    in   subsequent   releases. 

Be M use  of  lj;e  cipcrior  form  tiilue  of  oil, 
!he  v.M-Utwidi''  demand  for  it  It."  gown  tap- 
idly  For  t'u-  fifteen  years  rnnging  from 
1955  to  l')70.  demand  Increated  at  jin  aver- 
age annual  raie  of  !ipi)ro.>ciinatelv  75  per- 
cent, as  .siiov. n  in  Figure  7.  Obvionrlv,  .such 
a  strong  raie  of  grov.lh  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  coniinne  indelinitely.  And  detailed 
f.tudif  s  cc.mplctcd  in  mid-l,i7:3  inuicaLed  a 
lower  everaje  ."tonuai  grovth  of  5.5  percent 
v  : .s  r.  iei-(son-''i'p  prosne.-t  for  the  1970-1985 
i-'or:  .-.fi  But  nn-.v.  bccatisp  ot  1h°  hiither  ci*!. 
<i£  oil.  c  iiisiiiners  can  !)•.>  e\ne?'ed  to  inakis 
a  .Lieaier  eiToi  t  to  limit  their  con.siimption 
and  a,  revised  c-tiinate  has  iherelore  bpcnme 
necessary.  And  our  latest  studios  indicate  a 
still  lo'ver  grov.tli  of  about  4  5  percent  for 
the  fiiteen-yi*ir  period.  Tlint,  however,  l.s 
ati  average  r'oe  tor  al!  of  tlie  period  and, 
since  cioma'id  .-xemaiiy  grew  nt  a  higher  r.-xte 
of  7  ;)c-!Tent  do-iin?  +iio  first  three  year?,  the 
c.iii  n:  ed  r.o  ■  frr  ihe  rei.iftinder  of  the  pe- 
riod-1973  I)  ii)!..') — is  no  more  tlian  4  per- 
cent .Signiftcaiitly,  that  is  little  more  than 
half  the  rale  of  gi-ow-ih  pi-evailing  from  1955 
tip  to  II.;  retci  slv  i-is  197:i 

H>w  the  voi;diVirie  needs  for  oU'rire  likely 
to  expand  geographically  is  illu.slratcd  in 
Figure  >;.  Even  tliongh  ihe  r-ite  ot  growth  in 
prospe-'  is  much  Flower  ihsn  in  the  past, 
the  reoulreinf-nt.?  for  oil  in  all  seven  of  the 


ubdivisions    nevertiiele!!?    will    he- 


world' 

roiiie  '..'ry  nitich  larger  by  198.5.  Tito  rela- 
tive .'•i/e  and  iTospectlvo  growth  of  these 
indlrid-iril  nirr'-tet!;  is  pe.rticularly  iiotewor- 
th\  hr ■■•iM-e  o!  liir'ir  i'lflnenre  on  invc-imcnt 
poll;-',-  Ti-,vre  hi,jc  fac'^'-TS — gp'^logic  pros- 
per-, -i.-e  and  Io;'rttion  cl  marl;ets,  and  poli- 
tical iircumsl  inces— lartely  determine  vvhcr.? 
th.e  petroleum  itidusiry's  capital  investment 
occtirs.  Histoty  lias  amply  demonstrated  that 
capital  will  t  ■]:e  fi;-'ht  if  one  or  more  of 
thr.se  factors  hcnmcs  nn'avorabie.  On  the 
other  iiand,  rapiial  will  be  attracted  if  tlie.-;e 
conrti1-ion.s  i^cci.mp  more  favorable  in  otto  re- 
gion relative  to  tlie  others. 

A'tUouih  North  A'>Terie,'\  is  the  .singtc  Larg- 
est ii'arkct  for  oil,  it  accounts  for  no' more 
thnn  one-third  of  th.e  v.-irMvvide  cnistinTj- 
tion  And  it  is  ctpccted  tr>  bo  the  .scene  of 
only  cne-fntirth  of  tlie  worldvlde  market 
expansion  belv.ccn  1970  and  1985,  Ob-lously, 
much  of  the  pctroleitm  ir,du.~try's  nn.intlal 
reronrcps  therefore  will  be  generiited  outside 
North  AmericT  and  investment  policy  will 
be  in'!i'e:iopd  r.c  •ord!n;'ly. 

Ill  the  1955-1970  period  -  whr:i  demand 
V'a.«  growin-;  r.'.  a  7.5  percent  tinninl  rate  — 
the  world  consumed  a  tDtal  ot  15i3  billiou 
barrel.',  of  oil.  Despite  the  rlower  growth  of 
4  5  percent  expected  In  the  following  firteen 
years,  th.e  acctimuln'o-r?  conrumption  never- 
theless w-m  pTToiint  to  375  billion  b.-.rrcls  - 
nearly  tv,o  nnri  a  hplf  iim.-s  more  than  in 
the  il9^5-!f)70  period.  Even  if  denvind  foiled 
to  prow  at  all  after  ir'73.  the  coti.^umrtion  lu 
the  19rn.i<.85  pjriod  would  .-till  taial  310  bil- 
lion b.Trrels — ir.nro  than  tv,  ice  as  inuih  ps  in 
the  preceding  fifteen  y^arv  Thr*-  h:;;!iiy  ,s;:i- 
nillc.-.iit  fpct  is  nUistrntcd  J'  Ic!  ;.>o. 
T'le  V::i!irr;rai,>i(i  li    .I.:  .,■■■: 

CluiJiJy.  the  world's  Ititpre  nee  o,  r  .  i 
w  ijl  be  eo.ormru.s  And  the  pelioiem.i  iirius- 
try  must  ina'.e  a  giganiw  eitovi.  li  those 
neetis  are  to  I^c  satisfied.  In  any  buMnes.s  ac- 
livily  involvini?  products,  iiucntorics  must 
grow  in  realistic  proporiion  to  the  expan.slon 
ui  niprket  dcinund.  And  irventoties  also 
siiould  be  stiategiotly  located  throughout 
the  n-.s.i-!-.et  «v?rrUrj-y   I'l  t;  pert  tj  O'l,  how- 


ever. ni*":ti-!cf  reqniremcr.t  h..s  been  met. 
Proved  reserves — oil  that  has  actually  been 
found  and  developed — are  really  in  the  na- 
ture of  underground  inventories.  Reported 
addiiions  to  the  world's  proved  reserves  have 
not  kept  adequate  pace  witli  marltet  growth 
for  a  long  time.  Nor  aic  the  rcierves  well 
located  relative  to  maiktt  needs.  As  re- 
vealed in  Figure  10,  there  were  5J5  billion 
bairels  of  oil  in  a  proved  reserve  status  iu 
1970.  A.i  much  :;s  07  percent  of  thosa  re- 
serves ivcre  concentrated  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Alrfca— a  region  that  constituted  only 
4  per.'snt  of  the  worldwide  market.  And 
fully  two-thirds  of  all  the  proved  reserves  in 
CKi,-teue8  m  1970  will  be  required  to  satis- 
fy Uio  world's  i'Adicated  iiecUs  in  the  follow- 
in?;  I'ii'.eeii  ytar.s. 

Olj-.  ioubly,  the  situjiii^n  is  precj^rious  and 
dcn,LM;ds  a  masinuim  corrective  eJfort.  There 
is  tiio  need  to  accelerate  the  search  for  more 
reserv-.s.  And  tiie  search  sliould  be  conducted 
with  tiie  oiijective  of  achieving  a  better  geo- 
grapiiical  distriinition  ot  the  world's  re- 
serves. To  meet  minimuni  .standards  relative 
to  indi  tated  market  needs,  tiie  world's  proved 
resei.es  of  oil  should  total  at  least  800  bil- 
lion barrels  by  1985.  That  is  225  billion  bar- 
rels— or  neariv  40  pprccnt— more  than  in 
1970  And  to  provide  tiie  lietter  distribution 
and  r^^duced  vulnerability  so  urgently  needed 
nmcli  of  the  increase  sliould  occur  in  region.s 
cif  the  ,\orld  other  tlian  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa.  Between  1970  r.nd  1985,  the  reserve.s 
local  ed  in  those  otlier  regions  sliould  be  more 
than  'hmbled.  if  possiljle. 

If  the  petroleum  industry  l.s  to  sati^fv  mar- 
ket needs  of  375  billion  barrels  and  also  build 
up  the  world's  reserves  by  225  billion  barrels, 
it  must  ilnd  and  develop  a  total  of  «no  billion 
liarrel'^  of  new  oil  between  1970  and  1985.  As 
figure  11  reveals,  that  is  nearly  .50  percent 
ihorc  oil  than  wa?  acuiaily  found  and  devel- 
oped 1-.  the  preceding  liftcen  ye^rs.  Al.so  indi- 
cated is  the  laiger  proportion  of  rererves  that 
riee:l  to  be  fi)uiid  In  regions  otlier  than  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa  Of  the  415  billion  b:ir- 
rels  f-.c'.uaiiy  found  and  developed  through- 
out the  world  in  tlie  preceding  fifteen  ye.ars, 
only  I'jQ  billion  were  discovered  outside  the 
Midaie  East  and  Africa  Three  and  a  half 
times  that  much  should  be  found  in  the 
1970-1935  period  if  a  better  sec'grftphice.l  dis- 
tribu',ion  is  to  be  acliieved. 

Even  though  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
possessed  two-thirds  of  the  world's  proved 
reserves  in  1970  and  iuo.,t  likely  will  still  have 
well  over  halx  by  1985,  other  regions  are  likely 
to  proUuce  more  oil  nevcrtliele.ss.  A.s  illtis- 
trated  in  Figure  12,  the  coinl>ined  pruunction 
of  other  countrie-  in  th.e  1970-1905  period  is 
expected  to  exceed  that  of  the  Middle  Ea-t 
and  African  nations  by  fully  cne-thud. 

Anyone  thoroughly  familiar  with  tiie  his- 
tory of  the  petroleum  industry  knows  that 
most  of  the  petroleum  loimd  llrjs  far  wns 
dUcovcred  in  aie.1,5  thin  were  once  consid- 
ered either  barren  or  beyond  reach.  Almo?=i, 
from  (he  beginning  there  li.ave  been  contin- 
uous preUictions  that  tiie  earth'.'!  supply  of 
oil  would  soon  be  e?:h.iu.?!ed.  Even  though 
iiiojt  of  the  earlier  prediciiins  were  made  b.7 
qualified  authorities  they  nevertheless  proved 
faulty  because  they  were  ba.sed  iipoa  insufli- 
cleut  geologic  I-iiT.lcrtge  and  a  se.  erc'ly're- 
stricled  ability  to  conciucft  the  se.ireli  for 
petroleum.  WUh  tlic  passage  of  timt?,  how- 
ever, knov.'ledge  of  th.e  etirth's  geology  has 
incrii.^seJ  progressively  and  so  has  inan's 
ability  to  hunt  for  petroleum.  There  is  no 
logical  basis  for  tliinking  sucli  progress  htvs 
come  to  an  end.  Given  a  sufficient  incentive. 
man  wtU  doubtless  continue  to  add  to  his 
geolo.elc  knowledge  and  Improve  his  ability 
to  conduct  pn  ever-exp.indinff  rearch.  Indeed, 
bec.ni  e  of  existing  circumstances,  the  pace 
of  technological  progress  may  actually 
quicken.  Some  of  the  potential  teehnlque.s 
now  iieiiig  considered  sound  like  science  fic- 
tion But,  so  did  today  s  widely  used  methods 
not    long   ago,   Thcie   is   mticii   evidence   to 
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tiT»  sceml'ijfly  impo-eiijle  to  renllty. 

How  much  petroleum  remains  to  br  found 

vill   rever   t>e   known   without   a   tnjiy  ex- 

"-    -  ■'  c  re.irc-h.  And.  Jn  vlctv  of  t!:e  vital 

-re  of  cn?ro'.-.  the  w.ir'd  caonoi alfori 

,..„   .V.,.     ,   .  ,,    ^i^p  e:ir,rs  must 

•■■e  a-"Mmn?e  that 

'•;  of  contlnuinjj 

•"  !   "  .  f  providing  alter- 

c:;L:jy   Ij,   o  rin^  money  In  the 

•  Toleiim  ■c'j.I  r.ot  puarantoe  snc- 

•  ■:•  failure  to  ma';c   tliat  Lnvc'.- 
•     will     Indeed     tn'a'''»"^e     that     no 

•ciini  v!U  be  fend.  And  v.o  should 
^J  rr.indfiil  that  nndi-roTercd  pr'rr.;cum  13 
f!f  ru  re-i!  value— '  either  to  thj?  nor  any 
r'.:tm-3  rer.eration.  We  Citcnot  «ve  what  has 
JicTc."  s-.to  fouiul. 

AH  ii  1,  c  cuii.t 
Fir  sDver.il  decndes.  this  Da«X  has  cm- 
ducted  coiuinuinji  iiudies  wiili  the  oojecuve 
cii  measuring  tjie  capital  and  exploratory 
cj.i.j  of  c.trryiiivT  on  the  Fciirch  f >  r  pciro- 
ipum.  Such  mejiiremeii's  nrc  not  partlc- 
iiUiri/  val.d  Uir  inni.iJ'iLil  companies  nor 
for  time  periods  as  brief  as  one  or  two  years. 
But  lor  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  -.vhole 
o.er  loiit^er  time  sp;\ns  there  is  a  demon- 
iVraieU  con.sbieut  relationship  between  the 
liiiancial  input  and  the  amount  of  petroleum 
loui.d  and  developed.  And  that  relationship 
m  combin.ition  »it;i  other  factor?  provides  .t, 
meminb'ful  indication  of  the  future  costs  of 
lindlng  enouph  petroleum  lo  totliiy  the 
v.crlds  rpfiiiirements. 

Onr  studies  indicate  the  petroleum  indi:;- 
tr'  Mill  need  to  inve'^t  at  lcn..t  400  billion 
dollars  for  capita!  and  exploratory  purposes 
tf  It  hopes  to  find  600  billion  ijarrels  of  oil 
betiveea  1970  and  1985  As  Fl^nre  13  reveal?, 
that  Is  mure  than  t  vo  and  a  half  times  the 
afiuai  Investment  tor  suc.i  purposes  in  the 
precedm-,'  fifteen  year.;.  In  addi-ion.  another 
mvestment  of  370  billion  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired for  other  essential  purposo.s— refin- 
eries and  other  proce.'ivslrc  f.u  Uitle.s,  tankers, 
pipeiine.s.  the  vast  market  distribution  sys- 
tem, and  the  co.nly  equipment  needed  to 
aciucve  and  maintain  environmental  .-^tand- 
aid--.  Fi^'ure  13  shows  Uiut  the  Invetment 
rc<iiiired  for  .>iich  purpose!;  will  al.^o  be  much 
pre.ilLT  tha.n  in  the  prei^ediiie  hi  teen  years. 
Aniounlintt  to  770  billion  dollars,  the  total 
rapit.il  and  exploratory  Investment  retiulred 
li  nea.-ly  three  times  more  than  the  actual 
invc-tmp::>  of  275  bU.l.jn  dollars  In  the 
precedin.3:  fifteen  years. 

In  ftd<titlon.  the  pt-troleum  Inc'Msfrv  ha.s 
f'thcr  finanrjal  needs  that  must  also  be  m°t 
li  it  is  tii  function  In  a  viable  fashion.  There 
are  adciit tonal  lnvo5tmenrs  and  advanr-es  tn 
>--^  made.  Shareholders  must  be  paid  for  the 
"-e  of  the  fund.s  thev  have  m.ide  available. 
f V.r  must  be  repaid.  And.  as  the  majnitndo 
•)f  Its  operations  Increases,  there  must  be 
additions  to  woi-V.lnjr  capital.  For  all  the.se 
additional  purposes,  the  indusfrv  is  likely  to 
require  more  t.han  400  billion  dollars  in  the 
7070-1985  period.  The  relative  .size  of  the  in- 
dnsrry:^  ''.irlous  financinl  needs  is  shom\  In 
FljTure  14.  Tofailns  1  :•  trillion  dollars  they 
nre  more  than  treble  the  375  hilllon  dollars 
nctitany  used  in  the  preceding  fifteen  years. 
Where  uiH  the  moncj  come  from? 
Uo.v  the  petroleum  industry  will  salUfy 
li-s  needc;  for  such  an  enormous  sum  of 
laoiipv  is  by  no  means  a  simple  m.itter.  Part 
iiKiy  be  obtained  from  esternal  sources,  but 
iiie  major  portion  must  be  generated  iiiter- 
n.iUy.  The  financial  needs  for  petioleura  op- 
erations within  tue  Communist  countries 
are  e^-tmiated  to  ainouni  to  225  billion  dol- 
l.irs  and  ti,i<  mtiiiey  is  lifteiv  to  be  .=upplled 
l!y  their  own  ireivsuries  Altlioug-h  the  indus- 
try will  probably  ^ieeK  to  borro'A-  a.s  much  a.s 
pirtsioie  In  the  capii.,il  markets,  the  rela- 
uvely  high  degree  of  ri.sk  a.s.soclaTed  with  Its 
acihiues   Will   limit   tiie  amount    u     eenis 
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liki-ly  that  210  billion  dollars  may  represent 
the  maximum.  Provlsii.ns  for  capital  re- 
covery, such  a-,  depreciation,  depletion,  and 
other  write-offs  constitute  another  source 
of  funds.  If  these  provisions  are  not  changed 
^i•  governmrntal  actions,  thev  are  expected 
to  pro\l2e  210  billion  dollars".  The  remaln- 
Jng  4l'0  bilii/^.n  dollars — nearly  40  percent  of 
the  Industry's  total  financial  needs— must 
h?  obtnined  from  profits.  Tho  relative  size 
of  thoie  potentl;il  jourcej  of  funds  is  also 
lllu^tr.ited  In  Figure  14. 

The  enoimoux  burden  of  inflatioil 
In  the  hard  light  or  reality,  however,  thc?;c 
soii.-ces  are  all  likely  lo  be  called  upon  to 
provide  a  great  deal  more  money.  The  var- 
ious liMancial  needs  dlscu...ied  alwve  were 
measured  in  1970  dollais  and  it  is  not  real- 
Mlic  to  think  l.i  such  terms.  Infi.atlonr.ry 
forces  cannot  be  lijnored.  There  is  little  like- 
lihood that  innation  cm  be  brought  under 
eiiective  and  lastins  control  imUl  govern- 
tnen'i  about  the  w^rld  recognifte  and  elimi- 
nato  their  own  powerful  contributions  to  in- 
lUtion.  And  to  expect  that  to  happen  Hies 
In  the  face  of  political  reality.  It  is.  there- 
fore, prudent  to  as.,ume  continuing  infla- 
tion. But  how  much.^  That,  of  course.  Js  a 
matlei-  of  ronjecttire.  And  being  unable  to 
predict  future  Inflation  with  meaningful  ac- 
curacy, we  ha\e  therefore  mca  ured  the  po- 
Uentud  impact  in  terms  of  5,  10,  and  15  per- 
cent annual  rales. 

That  impact  is  llluslrated  In  Figure  15 
V/lUi  5  percent  inflatlr.n,  the  petroleum  In- 
diistrys  flnanciai  iieeds  would  be  Increased 
Irum  1.2  trillion  dollars  to  16  trillion.  With 
10  percent,  they  would  be  raided  lo  2  2  lill- 
iKin.  And  with  15  percent,  they  would  be 
nearly  trebled  at  3  1  trillion  dollars.  We  have 
ciKoutUered  no  Informed  belief  that  world- 
wuio  Infl.itlon  CJii  be  reduced  to  a  rate  as 
low  as  5  percent,  The  opinion  that  It  will  av- 
cr,ige  within  the  so-called  double  digit  range 
is  much  more  general  and.  therelore,  we 
tUiuk  it  is  prudent  to  nieastire  the  Industry's 
En;.xnclal  needs  In  terms  of  at  least  10  per- 
cent inflation. 

As  Figure  16  i'uU.  ale.'',  all  of  the  Ind'.islry'.s 
financial  needs  would  be  nearly  doubled  if 
the  world  does  e:<perleuce  10  percent  Infla- 
tion. The  requirements  lor  capital  and  ex- 
ploratory purposes  would  ri.^e  from  770  bil- 
lion dollars  to  more  than  1.4  trillion.  And 
the  various  other  essential  needs  together 
would  be  increased  from  415  billion  dollars 
to  760  billion.  When  the  financial  needs  for 
the  1970-1985  period  were  ineii.sured  in  l'J7o 
dollars,  the  la^k  of  raL-lag  the  required  muds 
appeared  formidable  indeed.  But.  when  the 
potential  Inflationaiy  impact  ia  added,  that 
task  becomes  enorniou&ly  more  dinicult!  And, 
itnder  scrnc  clrcutn.. lances,  it  could  prove  im- 
possible. 

As  Figure  17  reveals,  the  liiduitr\  would 
require  a  great  de.-U  more  money  from  all 
potenil.il  sources  as  a  residt  of  lunation.  The 
Ccmmnnlst  nations  v.ould  not  be  iinmiine, 
and  their  trea^stirics  would  have  to  provide 
nearly  twice  as  much.  The  industry's  demand 
upon  the  capital  markets  could  lie  expected 
to  rise  from  240  billion  dollars  to  420  billion. 
ltd  dependence  upon  capl.al  recovery  would 
iiicrease  from  260  billion  dollars  to  490  billion. 
And  tl-.e  amount  of  prolUs  required  woultl 
evpand  from  4C0  billion  dolliirs  to  84.j  bil- 
lion. 

But  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  iuduotry  may 
be  unable  to  draw  upon  these  sovu-ces  to  the 
lull  extent  necessary.  The  capital  markets. 
V  hich  will  be  experieticing  a  demand  for 
londs  from  the  rest  of  the  worldwide  econ- 
omy as  well,  may  not  be  able  to  re.-pond  suffi- 
ciently. And  governments,  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  vital  role  played  by  capital  recovery. 
mi;,'ht  act  to  take  awav  or  reduce  some  of  the 
provisions  that  permit  that  Important  process 
to  function.  In  that  event,  additional  proflt^ 
would  be  required  to  make  up  the  dlfferetice, 
oi  .  .Kii.-p  But  go\ejivnents  might  c\]<o  art  to 


re-strain  the  grov.'ih  of  profits.  If  limitations 
were  Imposed  upon  either  capital  recovery  or 
profits  or  both,  the  industry's  access  to  the 
capital  murlrcfs  would  also  be  limited  as  a 
con-equencc.  Obviously,  the  InrUistry's  abil- 
ity to  repay  borrowed  capital  depends  upon 
the  adequacy  of  its  cash  flow  v.hleh  is  dcf;r- 
ini.icd  by  caplt.d  recovery  and  profile. 
The  bcliavior  of  governtiicnt 
Fierr.icntly  In  the  p.nst,  repre^eutati-.es  of 
l-overnment  and  the  news  media  have  cillcd 
for  the  eliminatton  or  reduction  of  some  of 
the  provisions  for  caplt.-il  rceoverv.  Until  re- 
cently, however,  profits  went  vlrtu.dly  un- 
noticed.  The  lack  of  attenti.in  renewed  the 
lact  that  the  industry's  profits  were  extremely 
modest  for  a  fiiteen-year  period  prior  to  1973 
and  thereioie  were  not  noteworthy.  But  prof- 
its have  become  a  major  Issue  as  a  result  of 
(he  larse-scale  increases  achieved  In  1973  and 
1974.  All  over  the  world  the  news  media  and 
rovcrnn-.ents  have  focused  much  attention  on 
the  siite  of  the  profit  gains  and  thereby  fos- 
tered widespread  adverse  public  opinion.  Thc> 
public  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  profits 
were  grossly  excessive  and  that  viewpoint 
obviously  exists  extensively  within  the  ranks 
of  government  too.  As  a  result,  there  have 
been  many  demands  that  restraints  of  varl- 
oils  form-  be  imposed  on  the  Indu'tr-'s 
profi  I  s.  •' 

Ihcsc  demnnds  are  a  manifestation  1 1  th  • 
continuing  failure  to  understand  the  rela- 
tionship between  investment  and  t^e  supply 
<'.•  energy.  A.s  emphasized  earlier,  ll  ere  can- 
not possibly  be  enough  encrrry  of  any  kind 
v.lthout  adequate  Investment.  And  invest- 
ment cannot  be  adequate  wl'hout  sumcient 
proili;^.  But  profits  are  labeled  excessive  and 
restraints  are  propo.sed  wKiiout  anparent 
consideration  of  the  need  for  prcfits  as  a 
••source  of  lnve.stiue.it  funds.  As  nidlcaied 
earlier,  the  Industry  will  need  at  least  815 
billlin  dollars  of  profits  betwe.-n  1970  and 
1985  If  the  world  experiences  a  10  percent 
r.ate  of  Infl.itloij.  But  In  the  first  four  years 
cf  that  period  the  Indu.stry  generated  no 
more  than  60  bjl!:.-n  dollars  cf  profi;-— only 
7  percent  of  the  required  amount.  Even  In 
the  highly  unlikely  event  of  no  further  In- 
flation, the  eo  billion  dollars  would  repre- 
sent but  1?  percent  of  the  It.dusiry'a  total 
needs  for  the  fifteen  year  period.  Figure  18 
Illustrates  the  liugo  additional  amoiitit  lliat 
must  be  geiierated  over  the  remainlii-  eleven 
years.  Under  the  circumstances,  how  can  the 
iTidustry's  profits  possibly  be  considered  (.:- 
eessive? 

Indeed,   Is  it  even  realii^lic  to  think  that 
tl.e  nidustrv  will  be  able  to  generate  nil  the 
money  it  will  need  In  the  years  uluad.'  The 
answer  to  that   question   depei.ds  upon   tiie 
future  actions  of  government .  Obviously,  if 
governments  continue  to  lenore  the  financial 
realities  involved  and  act  in  variou.s  wavs  to 
inhibit  the  proce.'.s  of  capital  formation',  the 
Indusfrv  will  rot  be  able  to  muke  the  tnve-f- 
nient  required  to  provide  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  petroleum.  There  are  no  po.s.sibIc   fi- 
nuicial  short  cuf.s — all   the  costs  a.ssociated 
Willi    provldioiT   euougii    must    be   p.iid.   Th.e 
potential  for  having  ennufh  petroleum  In  the 
luture   Is   proinl'^ine.   But   the  reali/ation  of 
that  potential  requires  much  preater  enlk-hf- 
enment  than  exists  at  pr. -ent    More  rof.i>er- 
ation  between  govcrnnitui ;  and  the  petrole- 
um  industry  and  al<v>  between  the  rovrrn- 
ments  of  the  world  will  be  needed   Aid  tlirre 
must    he    a    truly    meaulnttful,    no'ipolitica! 
sense  of  purpose    C!e:irlv.  the  potential  cnn 
never  be  re.-Ulzed  by  simply  hopii.g  to  nnid- 
die  through  as  usual. 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Pie.^klent,  the  tax 
bill  presently  being  considered  by  the 
ConKi-ess  of  tlie  United  States  is  a  mind- 
le.ss  disaster.  It  will  not  significantly 
speed  recovery.  Rather,  It  mU  contribute 
risr.ificrintly  to  it  credit  crunch  In  1976. 
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lny  the  foundation  for  another  boom 
rnd  bu.st  with  inflation  by  1977,  and  in 
the  iiroccss  will  di.scriminate  against 
many  of  the  very  families  most  hard 
prejsed  by  tlie  recent  inflation  and  in- 
creases in  eiicrry  prices.  I  would  dearly 
like  to  be  able  to  surport  a  $30  biilion. 
or  even  $50  billion,  tax  cut:  but,  I  caii- 
rol  Eui^iiort  an  irrc:-ponsible  mcaMirc 
v.iiich  thi.s  tax  bill  lias  become.  An  eco- 
nomically sound  ea.sc  can  be  made  lor 
tlic  rebate  from  1974  taxes,  a  case  can  be 
made  for  a  modest  reduction  fcr  1975. 
and  a  case  can  bo  made  to  i^ro'.ids; 
bitsiner;  cs  and  corporations  a  cut  in  the 
prcccnt  surchar^'c  rate.  But  a  ca.se  caii- 
not  be  niado  for  all  of  them. 

There  are  today  very  few  Americans 
wlio  do  not  have  some  under:- tanding 
that  we  are  in  trouble  economically.  We 
are  just  coininK  off  a  shockinK  inflation 
which  peaked  in  1974  at  an  annualized 
rati  of  more  than  15  percent.  We  now 
have  8.2  percent  unemployment.  In  some 
key  industries  the  rate  is  twice  that 
rmount.  Projection:-,  for  the  fiscal  deficit 
for  the  year  ending:  June  1975.  are  cp- 
proachinR  $50  billion.  The  deficit  proj'^c- 
tion  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  now  more 
than  $70  billion,  and  could  very  well  be 
substantinllj  higher  than  tha*:. 

What  the  Confrrtss  does  with  this  tax 
bill  will  play  an  important  part  in  de- 
terminins?  whether  we  can  get  out  of 
our  present  economic  difficulties  and  re- 
store conditions  of  economic  stability  in 
the  years  ahead.  Given  the  way  the  Con- 
gress is  responding,  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  we  will.  We  must  face  facts  and 
possible  consequences.  The  time  for  un- 
restrained optimism,  so  much  a  part  of 
the  American  p.sychology,  is  over.  The 
time  for  unrestrained  response  to  short- 
term  problems  is  over.  Unless  we  put  our 
economic  house  in  order  now  we  will  be 
assigning  ourselves  to  an  economic  stag- 
nation similar  to  the  conditions  which 
presently  grip  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
wasn't  too  long  ago  that  tlieir  situation 
was  vei-y  strong.  Now  after  many  years 
of  unsound  economic  policies  they  are  in 
deep  trouble. 

In  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  books 
written  in  the  20th  century,  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Weaver  reminded  us  that  ideas.  In- 
deed, do  have  con.sequences.  So  do  tax 
bills  and  economic  policies.  What  the 
Congress  does  on  taxes  will  have  conse- 
quences, but  I  am  afraid  tliat  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  has  been 
keynotcd  by  the  lack  of  consideration  for 
them. 

Tlie  economic  idea  being  relied  upon  to 
justify  the  proposed  $30-plus  billion  tax 
cut  is  that  the  Nation  needs  additional 
fiscal  stimulus.  That  idea  rests  upon  the 
notion  that  there  is  a  fundamental  rela- 
tionship between  Government  deficits 
and  future  economic  growth.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  fact  of  tlie  matter  is  that 
there  is  no  such  direct  relationship.  In 
the  whole  of  the  postwar  period  the  evi- 
dence clearly  indicates  that  it  is  the 
money  supply  which  is  controlling.  In 
Prof.  Paul  Samuelson's  words,  "money 
matters."  This  is  crucially  important  be- 
cause if  fiscal  stimulus  goes  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  economy  to.  accommodate 
prudent  monetlzatlon  of  the  stimulus, 
then  one  of  two  economic  consequences 
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will  result:  inflation  or  Governmcr.t 
spending  at  the  expense  of  private,  job- 
producins  investment.  It  will  proba'Mly  be 
our  bad  fortune  that  in  this  rush  to  r._al- 
ize  our  political  objectives,  tlie  Co-ioiCis 
v.ill  achieve  both  cciiicriuenccs. 

The  tax  bill  .specifically  will  add  almost 
$10  billion  in  debt  to  tiie  fi-ca!  .vc.\r  1975 
deficit  of  an  ettimi.tcd  935  billion.  Ihis 
is  accompliolicd  by  rtbat)^j^;  1S74  Ltxcs, 
in  the  form  of  a  lump-.suia  pa;,  mcnt  near 
the  end  of  tliis  foe.  1  year — Jiuie  30,  1975. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  v.ould  ci't  per- 
son.al  and  business  taxes  for  fiscal  yerir 
1976  by  more  than  $20  billion.  Tiiis  acdon 
mcreases  the  deficit  from  llie  Frcsidonts 
estimated  $55  billion  to  upv.ards  of  $75 
billion  for  fiscal  1976  al02:e.  It  is  assumed 
by  the  Congress  tliat  tiiis  addition,:!  debt 
will  do  something  for  tlie  econoaiy.  I  am 
afraid  we  will  be  doing  something  ta  llie 
economy  instead. 

Unless  the  Congress  and  the  President 
are  prepared  to  unleash  on  the  Nation 
another  and  even  more  severe  infiatiou 
over  the  course  of  the  next  3o  months. 
then  the  whole  of  the  tax  cut  amount  will 
have  to  come  back  to  Government  from 
private  citizens — taxpayers — in  the  form 
of  Treasui-y  borrowings.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility that  the  Federal  Rcser.e  can 
monetize  a  $75  billion  Federal  Govern- 
ment deficit  without  creating  a  inflation 
of  3  percent  or  more.  At  the  very  outside, 
we  can  expect  an  accomodatii^g  policy 
which  would  monetize  no  more  than  $25 
to  $30  billion.  Such  an  accomodation 
would  require  a  10  percent  increase  in  tJi'; 
money  supply.  Wliat  should  be  crystal 
clear  to  all  the  Members  of  the  ConL^ress 
is  that  economists  are  quite  uncertain 
what  the  particular  consequences  might 
be.  Such  an  Increase  in  the  money  supply 
is  usually  followed  by  a  wave  of  inflation. 
It  is  not  only  possible  but  probable  to 
calculate  that  a  portion,  even  a  sub- 
stantial portion,  of  the  increases  in  the 
money  supply  which  go  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  economy  to  expand  will 
produce  only  an  increase  in  prices,  not 
sustained  economic  growth. 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  do  not 
stop  there.  Even  with  such  a  heavy 
monetization,  the  Federal  intru'  ion  into 
the  Nation's  capital  markets  will  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
1975  tax  cut:  Just  how  is  it  then  that  it 
can  be  said  that  the  tax  bill  will  be 
.stimulative.  The  truth  is  it  will  not  be. 
The  reality  Is  that  the  increases  in 
spending  when  combined  with  the  de- 
cline in  fiscal  year  1976  revenues  due  to 
this  tax  bill  will  reduce  the  capital  avail- 
able to  Industry,  especially  the  housing 
industry,  while  making  it  more  cxpenshe. 
The  real  key  to  a  sustained  rccover\  is 
wealth-producing  inve.stment  In  suffi- 
cient amounts  in  the  form  of  new  plant 
and  new  construction.  With  this  tax  bill 
we  most  assuredly  will  cause  an  increase 
in  interest  rates,  making  private  invest- 
ment more  costly  and,  therefore,  at  least 
somewhat  less  likely. 

Moreover  to  the  extent  there  is  a^iy 
crowding  out.  which  I  jiersonally  feci 
will  occur  within  the  next  year  to  18 
months,  this  bill,  and  others,  will  make  it 
that  much  more  difficult  for  the  reces- 
sion-ending investment  to  take  place. 
As  to  the  income  tax  credit  of  up  to 


$.\C00  to  purchascr.s  of  new  hG:ncs,  let  us 
h 'pe  the  Corgrets  is  not  deluding  itself 
thut  such  a  credit  will  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  nev;  housing  starts  of  1975. 
Lcadtimes  to  construction  are  quite  long 
and  getting  longer.  The  construction 
time  it.sclf  is  often  up  to  C  months.  Ilo'.v 
then  does  anyone  really  expect  that  a 
credit  available  diu'ing  calendar  year 
1375,  made  law  in  March  or  Apiil  of  that 
j'oar  v.ill  have  much,  if  any  impact,  on 
investment  behavior.  To  be  sure  it  will 
aid  in  the  sale  of  houses  presently  inven- 
tin-icd.  Eul.  tiiat's  happening  anyv.-ay.  Thn 
point  is  that  the  idea  is  not  sound  and 
v.ill  primaiiiy  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
those  already  iilanning  new  housing  pur- 
cliascs  in  1975.  Biit  mere  irnportantly,  the 
idoa  tiiat  .shoi  t-tci'm  radical  responses  to 
severe  jn'oblems  offer  us  sound  solutions 
is  dangerous.  Manipulation  of  incentives, 
;  u;;h  as  this,  invariably  create  unstable 
market  di.-tortions  and  eft':'!:  [ircnuco  ef- 
fects which  are  totally  unintended.  The 
only  sound  solution  is  a  long-term  solu- 
tion.. To  suggest  otherv.ise,  except  in  very 
rare  cases,  is  very  bad  public  policy. 

Present  estimated  hou'-ing  starts  are 
riv:ning  at  an  annual  rate  substantially 
beIov>-  1  million.  The  housing  industry 
h'ls  a  capacity  for  mca'c  thnn  double  thr.t 
rate.  To  utilize  that  capacity  it  will  re- 
quire substantially  more  than  $30  billion 
in  investment  resources.  But  as  the  capi- 
l.-l  market  figures  come  into  focus,  as 
v,e  gel  close  to  1976  it  is  very  possible  that 
Iho  "crowding  out"  factor  will  be  real- 
i.:cd  and  co'dld  amount  to  as  much  as  $30 
billion.  In  other  words,  the  very  resources 
v.hich  v,e  are  now  depending  ui:on  to 
g^t  us  out  of  the  recession  are  coming 
unt'cr  attack  by  virtue  of  this  tax  trans- 
fer bill. 

If  v.hat  this  bill  is,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  transfer  of  burden,  then  it  is  e.s?- 
scntial  that  we  determine  who  benefits 
and  consequently  who  is  assigned  addi- 
tional burden,  which  includes  all  those 
ignored  by  the  legislation.  And  this  Is  a 
crucially  important  point:  the  1976  tax 
cut  is,  unfortmiately,  a  cruel  hoax  on  mil- 
liojLs  of  American  taxpayers.  Wlietlier 
referring  to  the  House-passed  version  of 
n.R.  2166  or  the  version  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  no  other 
term  can   adequately  describe   the  bill. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  figures  in  the 
House-passed  bill.  More  than  10  million 
ta.xpayers  with  incomes  mider  $20,000 
per  year  would  receive  absolutely  no  tax 
relief,  under  the  best  of  circunvtances 
and  assumptions.  More  likely,  the  num- 
ber of  taxpayers  that  would  be  totally 
iL;norcd  is  around  20  million  t.txpayers. 
again  whose  incomes  are  under  $20,000. 
In  addition,  only  a  vdy  few  of  tiic  more 
than  4.3  million  wliose  income  are  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $30,000  will  get  any 
relief  whatsoever.  I  wish,  however,  to 
point  out  that  these  figures  luiderstate 
the  inequities  because  these  latest  in- 
come figures  are  them.stlves  3  years  old. 
Given  the  rapid  inflation  of  1973-74  the 
numbers  being  ignored  are  substantially 
higher  becau.se  the  tax  tables  provide  no 
adjustment  for  the  inflation  distortion. 

In  other  words,  as  many  as  24  million 
middle-class  Americans,  who  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  will  get  some 
permanent  tax  relief  are  being  shut  out 
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under  the  House  bill.  Interestingly,  the 
groups  of  taxpayers  mo.--t  likely  to  be  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  formula  relied  upon 
•J*  liomeowners,  the  gencrcus  and  most 
UK  icJibly  ol  all.  the  sick 
T(.'  Senate  bill  is  only  s]l45hlly  bet- 
Iheovy.  Cy  relying  upon  a  tax 
ItErnr.iive   to  the  i>cr.sonal  ex- 
1.    laniilics    with    incomes    over 
■   but  less   th!>n   «1*5'JfiO   v;ill  gel 
iu%  V/hni  t]'.rv        '  ■  ^'or- 

.    .  .  not  detailed  i.  ■  I  ;- 

ii;ij;e  Commir.ec  repoir.  but  you  cph 
be  MU-e  that  it  v.i'l  be  K ; ;  thou  $50  tor 
tlie  vhole  oi  1075.  The  changes  inaila 
in  the  Iftx  tabic,  \\ill  civi*  a  frmily  whose 
income  is  $8,000  a  tax  rcduciiou  of  §40 
lor  the  year.  U.-^ing  the  same  anal.v.<;Ls  of 
the  Senate  bill  thnt  v.a.i  employed 
asainsl  the  Hou.<*c  bi'.l.  more  tl".an  20 
million  taxpaycr.i  v.  ill  Ljet  no  tax  relief 
and  20  million  more  will  get  so  little  a.s 
to  ni.ike  the  bill,  »•>  I  .said,  r  cruel  honv 
on  niillions  of  mldiHe  clas.s  American.^. 

Thi.s  di'~cri!ninatory  treatment  is  high- 
lighted when  one  takes  into  account  the 
two  major  rationales  for  the  legislation. 
Tiie  fliht,  reco. .  ion.  v  a.'^  dealt  with  above 
on  an  aggretate  basis.  Individually,  the 
[oundation  of  tlie  Amc-rican  economy  is 
the  middle  cln=i;.  a,i  v.orker.  saver,  and 
consumer.  If  he  is  lucky  he  will  get  $25 
in  a  1975  tax  cut.  PciI'.r^Ms  the  siipporte's 
of  this  lecislr.tion  figiue  that  he  will 
buy  a  new  Tord  with  liiat  kind  oi  money. 
Let  us  hope  so;  but  let  U5  be  reali.-tic 
ar.d  Uok,  what  are  tlio  chance.-^? 

Tlie  idea  that  all  benefit"?  of  Govern- 
ment policy  whether  those  benefits  come 
ui  the  form  of  new  Government  spend- 
ing or  tax  breaks  shoivld  be  drafted  so  as 
to  exclude  the  AmciicDn  middle  class  is 
as  mindltss  as  it  is  misguided  equity. 
The  middle  da.ss  cpunoc  and  should  not 
be  Ignored  or  .^hunted  aside  by  the  ideol- 
ogy of  redi-;uibutioni'-in.  A.s  an  antireccs- 
.^lon  measure  take  ns  :x  whole  the  tax  bill 
is  economically  o.  js  and  threatens 

to  wrcnk  h:iv'j  ;•  economy  ovlt 

the  ■  .    .  ;e  and  beyond. 

T:  :,red  for  the  lax 

,.uon  is  to  provide  relief  from  influ- 
.  especially  :r=.  \\  '.-is  caui.ed  higher 
.  to  indivi  "  i  corporatiorw.  It 

.!iL'  thp.t  it     .  .  ..   .1  an  ircome  of 
'  r  $20,000  in  1974  itie  rebate  would 
-    . -,     .K,  ,..,:„nj.   poiTcct   for   the 

:i'j  to  the  inflation. 

Olii  J.  L LilUU^  -■.  ,  .  -    -     ■■      II,.,- 

thi.^  adjustmciU  ; 

to  table  my  amL-nciuu:,:  \j  t.u  li.c  nii'o;:..; 
tax  to  the  Co^t  of  Living  Index.  Hopc- 
fu'ly  the  O  11  in  the  near  future 

index  the  i;:  ■;  <■  i  tl'at  any  future 

ir^fl.'.lion  v. i;i  not  alsi>  v.ork  to  !n'rc3.''e 
the  ht.av>'  tax  bitrd'n  of  all  workin? 
Amrncan-;  e  t"  -'^j^o  with  low  to 

middle  inr.'omps.  L  n  'he  faiUire  of 

rriv  indexing  amend  e  is  no  pro- 

'..r'ion  against  the  t  :  inflation  on 

rates  in  future  >  .<  ly,  the  SJ5 

;     1  tax  cut  will  mivc    ;n:i  be  :<  '  ' 

;  >    .ic  Government  as  the  cosl- 
Wiiye  iricre-i'ics  pushis  the':!C  tui^pai^:. 
into  higher  tax  brackets. 

Further,  it  is  i  .ni'.'ird  that  the  tax 
cut  is  needed  to  uiVx  '  the  impact  of  in- 
creases m  the  cost  or  tiicnjcy  whi(h  ha\e 
already  occurred.  But  the  (act  Is  tlie 
suburbanite  who  has  borne  the  heavie.st 


burdfti  in  energy  co.st  increases  is  shut 
out  entirely  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives aiid  almost  as  completely  by  the 
Senate.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  fully  justi- 
fied t'c-cribins  this  tox  b'll  a-,  a  cruel 
hoax. 

Sadly  I  mut  condud-j  lii.it  tiic  Cu.i- 
erc.-.s  and  the  administration  have 
learned  nothinsc  from  tlie  inflation  of 
1973-74  ?x\(\  th:*  consequent  rece.ssion  of 
1074-75.  It  is  elf  r  \^i  me  that  while  the 
Am?r'c?n  worker  .■=iirreis  through  rcccs- 
tici.i  r-nd  in'1-.t'on  hi.s  G-vcrnment  is  o'V 
on  a  lark  puvsuing  wront^-hoaded  eco- 
nomic theories  which  hove  drivei\  this 
country 'into  a  dccpenin:;  Inflation-re- 
cession cycle.  I  would  hope  li.at  the  in- 
creasi'.gly  clear  tiireat  to  our  future 
economic  well-bcfip.!;  causes  the  Presi- 
dent to  reassess  his  position  on  this  leg- 
islation. He  should  veto  it  rnd  tell  the 
AmetK  n  people  why.  Americans  are  a 
touph  lot.  They  will  listen:  ai;d  whrn 
told  the  truth  will  respond, 

Sr.VATl    ST\ND  (>N   D:  rl.rTlriN  /•,    t  i  iN  !-:;r.H7( 

Mr.  DOLK.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  the  2  000- 
bcurcl  of  crude  oil,  or  12  million  crudo 
feet  of  natural  gas.  ex.'mption  Irom  the 
dcjilt'.ion  allowance  iciical  is  vitnlly  im- 
portant to  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
energy  exploration  and  production.  It  is 
also  vital  to  keeping  a  competitive  ele- 
ment in  the  oil  industry.  I  strongly  ur';e 
those  Members  of  the  Senate  paiticipat- 
ing  in  the  joint  conference  committee  on 
this  bill  to  fctpnd  fast  on  the  Senate 
exemption. 

Tho  e  Set  ;it'n-s  "ho  s;:pp'^rtrd  the 
2,000 -barrt'l  and  12,000-bilhon-cubic- 
feet  cxempti"-!!  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  v.  isdom  in  identifying  the  particu- 
lar imijortance  of  independent  producers. 
The  e.veinption  p.cvided  in  tiiis  Icfrisla- 
tion  will  be  relevant  to  the  \a"t  majority 
of  independent  producers  in  Kaiv;as  and 
other  Slate.-.  The  exemption  from  tlie  de- 
pletion .tIIo".  nnce  repetil  will  permit  most 
of   t!  'I  produc':rs  to   iomain  in 

prodai  .  ,  ^..dng  us  the  rddit'onal  oil 
and  gas  that*  we  so  greatly  need  at  tliis 
time.  It  will  al-o  enco"-?rai;c  most  of  the 
independents  who  do  the  va.^l  bulk  of 
exploiation  in  this  country  to  continue 
tlieir  drilling  programs.  That  is  why  I 
\v:".c  f'.e  Stnr  to  C''>nfc:co-  on  thi--  meas- 
ure t>  w.^rk  hard  to  retain  the  Senate 
l.t.  ■  ■   ;■  •  r  cmmittee. 

a  I  .supported  tiie  2.000-bur.l 
;  r\\..\  :'.o  amendin.  ;il  rrmtuiii- 
I'";  I    't  1  1  by  the  -  froin 

Sjiilii  Ca. „.;:..,  ::r.  II'Ml,.....,  I  br- 
lic'.";?  I'i.e.  a:nenumfcnt  .st^ll  contains  difu- 
tuKiL  .  lor  independent  oil  producc.o  i'l 
K.  i;  .sand  other  States, 

Pio''ablv  the  most  difTiruit  pvoljlcm  is 
a  :".  t*.  r  I  called  attention  to  earlier  in 
i!  ■.  Tl'.at  i"--  fit'  tuiiii^r  rcstiic- 

li  iiletion  to  not  more  tlian  50 

pcrci.c  ol  groKs  taxable  income.  This 
t  '■  ion  in  countorprouixtlve  to  the 
':  provision  (hat  Is  intended  to 
.  ....  I  production.  Tliat  is  because  the 
50-pt.nont  Ilr»i:Uiiion  mc;'n-s  si  producer 
could  :•  •  tually  lose  part  of  his  tax  benefits 
mvJcr  depleti"!!  rilnv.aiice  If  he  drills 
new  wcll^. 

So  I  am  very  hopeful  Ihji  ilie  con- 
U  \      .ill  \A  able  to  work  out  a  way  to 


resolve  tlie  cotmterproductive  result  of 
tlie  50-ijercent  limitation  in  order  tiiat 
we  will  see  an  expan.sion  of  exploration 
and  development  as  tiie  plov.'b;ick  pro- 
vision was  intended  to  nciiieve. 

Second.  t!:e  limitation  cf  2,000  barrels 
exilu;  s  iniMiy  independents  larger  than 
liiitt  '.cid  of  production.  J.h'ny  indrpjnd- 
ent  pioduceii  between  2.000  and  3,000 
barrels  per  clay  oi  llroducli.^n  h.ave  been 
nmoiu  the  most  active  procluccis  in  ex- 
Ijloration  and  expansion  prciiams.  By 
droppii"'3  that  cntcaory  of  indcjiendent.: 
from  the  exemption,  v.e  are  adding  an- 
other disincentive  for  them  to  maintain 
their  high  level  of  exploration  and 
dcveloiJment, 

Tiuid.  the  <.xcinpti(ja  roc^uiics  produc- 
ers io  plow  b  'ck  income  into  exploration 
and  development  programs  in  order  to 
use  (he  depletion  allowance.  Tlie  plo\;- 
barl:  requirement  of  this  amendment  has 
a  iJarlicular  difficulty,  becjuse  it  states 
thi.t  equiijmcnt  useci  in  expansion  a,ud 
and  developmoi.t  i)ros:cUiis  ma-;t  l>e  tivw 
equipment, 

Tlie  problem  is  simply  that  ir.depend- 
ents.  whom  this  amendment  is  sup- 
po.'-ed  to  help,  are  greatly  limited  in  ob- 
taini'g  new  equipment.  Prcb.djly  every 
Scn.itor  and  Congressman  with  Indc- 
penrivnt  producers  in  his  Slate  ha,s  been 
conf  .(ted  by  oil  men  about  the  extreme 
Oilliculty  in  obtaining;  oil  field  equipment. 

In  fact,  tlie  .shortage  oi  oil  Held  equi.o- 
mont  has  been  so  .severe  tiiat.  in  tlie  9.3d 
Congres.s,  th.o  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment by  tlie  junior  Senator  from  Kansa:> 
that  prohibited  export  of  oil  field  equip- 
ment to  nations  that  embargoed  oil  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States. 

Hut  tlie  .shortage  of  oil  fn-Ll  C'iUii>ment 
conlinues. 

The  result  has  been  tiiat  independetU 
proi'uceis  have  been  forced  to  t  die  ca.s- 
in;;  and  otlier  oil  well  equipment  from 
old  VloI;..  and  put  it  to  u.-e  ai;a'n  in  new 
we  lis. 

Ea  t(ie  plowback  language  requirina: 
new  equipment  may  in  effect  prevent  in- 
dependent producers  from  receiviiir;  tlie 
incentive  we  are  trying  to  give  them. 

In  rdditlor.,  there  are  many  small  pro- 
dMr.'^j-->  cspeciidly  with  striiiper  v.ell.s  who 
have  no  drilling  and  exiiloration  capac- 
ity. Tlie  plowback  requirement  '.sould  be 
iinijn.-sible  for  this  catefrory  of  producers 
to  u.  p.  Since  they  would  be  barred  from 
t'.-.o  depletion  allowance,  lho.se  producer:; 
v  ith  : ! ripper  welL-.  or  usin^  .secondary  or 
tciii;>i'y  recovery  techniques  with  hish 
CO.- 1  .  or  production,  will  probably  lic 
forced  to  cap  their  wells.  The  result  is  a 
lov.Tr  level  o'^  production  of  the  petro- 
l<"uni  we  so  vitally  need  at  this.  time. 

So  even  while  I  suiipoil  the  2.000  ex- 
emption to  the  de))letion  oil?-.'  .'nee  le- 
pcid.  I  have  dimcnUics  vvi'h  it. 

I  believe  that  the  matter  need.-,  to  be 
further  discu  .  cd  in  hcaiinps  ill  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  hope  that 
thoe  ronsidcralion.s  may  be  taken  up 
at  a  later  date  when  the  committee  takca 
up  o'. her  em-iiiy  tiix  proposals  tliat  have 
bcr-.i  made. 

rt-aTMi  ii  c•'.^•sIo^■^^rIO^,•  nteded 

Mr.  President,  every  State  has  some 
mineral  production  and  I  would  hope 
that  every  Senator  would  take  note  of 
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the  precedent  the  depletion  repeal  has 
set.  As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
stated  earlier  this  week,  there  is  a  total 
of  108  other  minerals  tliat  receive  de- 
rkiion  allowance.  Petroleum  alone  has 
been  disci iminatcd  as  tlie  one  mineral  to 
L...-,c  depletion  allowance. 

The  roots  of  percentage  depletion  go 
back  a  long  way.  After  World  War  I,  we 
v.oke  up  to  find  ourselves  facing  a  serious 
petroleum  .'horlage.  Beainning  witii  ac- 
tion hi  1918,  the  Congress  took  action 
that  culminated  in  the  Mineral  Deple- 
tion Act  of  1926.  At  that  time,  depletion 
v.-as  as^^igiu'd  a  rate  of  27.5  percent,  be- 
cau;.o  ol  the  higliest  ri.-k  in  exploration 
and  the  greatest  need  lor  additional  pro- 
duction being  in  petroleum.  The  liigli 
risk  and  great  need  for  petroleum  pro- 
duction continue  to  exist  today.  In  view 
of  these  considerations,  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  take  a  serious  look  at  all 
factors  alTecting  exploration  and  de- 
velopment and  production  of  our  energy 
resources.  This  will  come  natm-ally  when 
the  House  Ways  and  Meane-  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  complete 
consideration  of  energy  tax  proposals 
that  have  been  made. 

EXEMPTION    IS    VIT^L 

But  the  passage  of  the  2,000-barrel  ex- 
emption by  the  Senate  is  an  important 
factor  to  keep  our  energy  production 
growing.  Those  who  voted  for  the  2,000- 
barrel  exemption  voted  to  keep  the  com- 
petition and  exploration  provided  by 
independents. 

Without  the  depletion  allowance,  many 
small  independents  will  be  forced  out  of 
business.  Their  equipment  and  operations 
will  be  bought  out  by  large  com- 
panies. So  that  would  mean  the  big  com- 
panies would  pet  bigger.  Many  of  my 
constituents  In  Kansas  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  concern  to  me  about  the 
need  for  competition  in  the  oil  industry. 
So  I  believe  it  is  vital  that  the  Senate 
conferees  stand  firm  on  the  2,000-barrel 
exemption  in  order  to  keep  as  much  com- 
petition in  the  industry  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
a  financial  adviser  to  a  potential  oil  in- 
dustry investor.  This  letter  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  what  happens  when  deple- 
tion allowance  is  repealed. 

As  indicated  in  this  letter,  many  oil 
drilling  programs  become  unprofitable 
when  tlie  depletion  allowance  is  repealed. 
In  the  words  of  this  adviser,  "the  invest- 
ment potential  deteriorates  dramati- 
cally." 

During  this  time,  when  we  are  trying  . 
desperately  to  expand  our  oil  production. 
It  is  apparent  from  this  communication 
that,  by  repealing  depletion  allowance, 
we  will  in  fact  reduce  expansion.  We  will 
especially  reduce  the  drilling  programs  of 
the  independents  in  Kansas  and  other 
States  that  do  the  vast  majority  of  drill- 
ing in  this  country  if  the  2,000-barrel  ex- 
emption is  not  kept  in  this  bill. 

This  letter  also  Indicates  the  result  we 
can  expect  if  depletion  allowance  is  re- 
pealed for  independents.  Two  alternative 
results  are  likely.  First,  the  price  of  oil 
and  gas  could  rise.  Second,  the  structure 
of  drilUng  programs  could  change. 

The  first  alternative,  as  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  knows.  Is  one  we  do  not 
need  at  this  time.  High  fuel  prices  are  al- 


ready a  tremendous  burden  for  the 
American  public.  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  force  fuel  prices  higher. 

Regarding  the  second  alternative,  the 
changes  in  drilling  program  structure 
would  be  determined  precisely  only  alter 
market  dislocations  would  run  their 
course.  I  believe  the  primary  change  in 
the  structure  of  drilling  programs  would 
be  that  major  companies  would  be  able 
to  buy  out  the  operations  of  indei)end- 
cnts.  That  is  because  independcrit  drilleis 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  make  a  liv- 
ing by  drilling  a  limited  number  of  well-, 
and  major  oil  companies  would  take  over 
those  operations  so  that  drilling  pio- 
grams  operated  at  a  large  scale  would  be 
able  to  operate  without  the  tax  incen- 
tive of  depletion. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in 
the  Senate  about  the  lack  of  competi- 
tion in  the  oil  industry.  I  share  that  ccmr 
cern  and  believe  that  we  should  not  fi^-ce 
a  lower  level  of  competition  by  repealing 
depletion,  especially  for  independents,  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  letter 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  hope 
every  Senator  will  take  note  of  it  and 
the  warning  it  gives  of  the  dramatic 
detriment  that  will  result  from  repealing 
depletion  allowance  for  independent  oil 
producers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B.\II.ARD,   BlEHI,  it  KaISFR.  INi    , 

Maich  12,  id:.:. 

Mr.  J.  Eaul  Jennings, 
Kedco  Management  Cori). 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Dear  Paul:  I  apologize  for  my  tardiiie.'^s  iu 
getting  back  to  you  after  our  meeting  In 
January.  As  my  following  oomnient.s  will  in- 
dicate, however,  I've  had  .some  research  to 
complete  before  I  could  decide  what  my  next 
move  would  be  this  year  hi  oil  and  gas. 

I  have  Just  completed  a  two-month-long 
review  of  the  potential  returns  on  invest- 
ment available  from  fifteen  different  1975  oil 
and  gas  programs.  This  analysis  was  done  as- 
suming both  the  continuation  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  percentage  depletion  allowance. 
With  the  allowance,  all  fifteen  structures 
offer  a  reasonable  potential  for  investment 
return  to  limited  partners.  Wlien  the  deple- 
tion allowance  Is  eliminated  from  the  anal- 
ysis, however,  the  Investment  potential  de- 
teriorates dramatically.  In  fact,  only  three 
programs  of  the  original  fifteen  still  have  the 
prospect  of  a  reasonable  return. 

Obviously  the  percentage  depletion  allov.- 
ance  currently  contributes  a  substantial  por- 
tion to  oil  and  gas  Investments'  potential. 
Therefore,  I  have  decided  to  defer  any  pro- 
gram recommendations  for  this  year  until 
the  fate  of  this  tax  advantage  is  known.  A.s- 
sumlng  the  depletion  allowance  is  eliminated 
(the  probabilities  of  which  seem  qult€  hi^rh) . 
I  can  envision  two  occurrences  which  could 
restore  the  lost  potential  to  oil  and  gao 
investments. 

1.  The  price  of  oil  and  gas  can  ri;;c  encuf,':! 
to  offset  the  return  lost  to  increa.scd  taxco. 

2.  The  structures  of  drilling  proi;ruin.s  c.-i!) 
change  to  compensate  for  the  Ir's.s  of  the 
depletion  allowance. 

Needless  to  say,  this  has  been  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  disappointing  decision  for  me  to 
make.  However,  I  can  not  continue  to  rocom- 
mend  a  high  risk  (both  economically  and 
politically)  mvestment  opportunity  if  there 
Is  a  real  possibility  of  diminished  potential 
return.  I  hope  you  will  respect  this  decision 


from  m.y  point  of  view  a.s  an  Invcstmeat 
cQun.^elcr  and  not  perceive  It  ns  a  criticism 
cf  ycur  program  cr  oil  and  fra.s  prc{T-ams  i!i 
f;enpral.  In  my  mind.  thL=  p.irticular  prrh- 
lem  cfin  he  attrllnucd  to  Coni^-rc^s'  in.ibili'v 
to  understand  the  need  to  prcvlde  Eunjclei-i 
eoo:ir  mic  incenti-. c  to  en.-ure  capital  Invcs*- 
niciii  in  oil  aiid  t-s  expU.raUrn  and  devc'- 
opii-.ent. 

If  y:u  would  like  to  discuss  this  with  n.c 
f  ..rfncr,  please  feel  free  to  call. 
.Sincerely, 

Tn-.-:--^  r   B.ui.v:;. 

:ir.  DOLE.  So  I  am  hoi^eful  that  tlic 
1  usance  CoTnniiiice  and  tlie  Congress  can 
later  consider  all  iactor.i  afTccting  cnerpy 
production.  We  need  to  reduce  the  \\n- 
ceruimties  that  are  kce;;ing  tiie  industry 
from  investing  in  fuitii.cr  production  ct 
tiiis  time. 

Tlie  first  -step  of  that  will  be  for  'il-.e 
Senate  conferees  to  stand  firm  on  the 
Senate  2.000-barrel  exemption.  I  .strong- 
ly urge  them  to  do  that. 

t  Nr.-.m   DXJC.ni:!lNATIO.N   AGAIN.ST   '.  :  W.TAT'J 
COUPLES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presiderit.  I 
rise  to  protest  an  unfair  discrimination 
made  by  the  pending  Tax  Reduction  Act 
against  47  niilhon  married  couples.  In 
this  age  of  increasing  permissiveness 
and  weakening  moral  fabric,  I  am 
shocked  to  observe  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  about  to  go  on  record  with  pas- 
sage of  a  tax  measure  that  rewards  living 
out  of  wedlock  and  penalizes  married  life. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  referring  to  section 
101  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  a  re- 
fund of  1974  individual  income  taxes. 
Under  the  provision  adopted  yester- 
day on  the  Senate  floor,  the  general  rule 
is  that  each  individual  taxpayer  will 
receive  a  rebate  of  twelve  percent  of  his 
or  her  tax  liability  for  1974.  This  refund 
will  vary  from  a  low  of  $120  to  a  high 
of  $240,  depending  on  the  taxpayers 
total  tax  bill. 

The  proposal  is  being  imbUcized  in  the 
media  as  a  refund  to  each  individual  tax- 
payer, but  a  close  reading  of  the  bill  re- 
veals that  for  purposes  of  tlie  refund 
married  couples  are  being  discriminated 
against. 

According  to  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port, single  persons  are  entitled  to  tlic 
full  refund.  Heads  of  households  are  en- 
titled to  the  full  refund.  Surviving 
spouses  are  entitled  to  the  full  refund. 
However,  married  taxpayers  are  not. 

The  committee  report  at  page  2 '. 
states : 

■Where  married  t.axpayers  file  a  Johit  re- 
turn for  1974.  the  amount  of  the  refund  1.-, 
determined  by  reference  to  the  Joint  income 
tax  liability  and  adjusted  gross  Income  fisr- 
ures  as  if  tlin  apou-i,-^  u-crc  vne  indi.idaa^ 
(emphasis  added). 

What  if  married  taxpayers  file 
separate  returns.  eacJi  having  personal 
earnings?  Their  tax  refund  will  be  cut 
in  half.  They  each  will  be  treated  as  only 
half-of-a-person. 

Tlie  committee  rejjort  explains  very 
clearly  that  in  the  case  of  a  manied 
couple  filing  separate  returns  "the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  refunds  are  cut  in 
half  with  respect  to  each  spouse." 

Mr.  President,  this  practices  is  down- 
right unfair  to  married  couples.  More- 
over, it  is  not  even  justified  In  the 
Committee  report.  We  are  given  no  ex- 
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p'.ar.ation  of  why  t?ie  bill  diacriininates 
cigainst  persons  solely  because  they  are 
n^arried. 

L>  this  a  portent  of  Uiixv^s  to  come? 
Are  niarried  couples  next  to  be  treated  as 
It  they  are  one  nidividiuil  for  purpose':  of 
clctinih^g  the  pc.-sonul  exemption? 

Mr.  Pre.?ident,  I  knov  -eccion  101  pro- 
v;d'.  5  a  refund  only  lor  cne  year  and  is 
I'.jt  made  a  perman^-iit  feature  of  the 
:.i\  MructUi-e.  Ho\vc>e:.  I  fuid  it  a  bad 
precedent  and  fear  thuc  it  i-eflccts  a 
Kiowing  attitude  of  di^resjard  fur  the 
-.ir.c  tity  of  married  life 

.A>  an  example  of  ho^-  the  provision 
.'  r.l  worlc.  I  r,ill  otTer  th?  cjse  of  a  man 
and  v.ile  who  each  are  making  adjusted 
groso  incomes  of  S12  500.  If  these  two 
people  were  f^ingle  thr;r  separate  tax 
!€-fur.d^  \voi:ld  be  S240  under  tlie  pro- 
;  ".-cfi  law.  a  total  o;  S480. 

But  because  the  t'.vo  income  e;uners 
are  married,  their  total  refund  ba.sed  on 
a  .1o;nt  return,  will  be  S180.  mstead  of 
5480  Not  only  will  th-iir  refund  be  cut 
m  half  because  they  are  married,  but 
i-Uo  they  will  liavcn  iallcn  \iL'tim  to  a 
mare  .severe  incom.e  limitation  applicable 
to  married  couple?. 

E\en  if  the  couple  filed  his  and  her 
5epar>ite  returns,  the  maximum  refund 
to  which  each  would  be  entitled  is  S78, 
a  tr:t;il  of  only  S156  pir  couple  This  re- 
sult occurs  because  :;iarried  taxpayers 
who  file  separate  returns  are  entitled  un- 
de;  -ection  101  to  a  maxmium  refund  of 
Sli'O.  -subject  to  furthfrr  reduction  by 
reason  of  hi',  or  her  au•l:.^ted  gross  in- 
come. 

Mr  President,  any  tax  formula  which 
.     •     3  refund  of  over  S300  more  to  two 
•    per.'-cns  v.hD  rr.viy   be   living  to- 
:  out  ol  weulot  i:.  tlian  to  a  mariied 
.  ..■  living  next  door,  each  with  the 
=>i.nie  combined  income,  ss  arbitrary,  un- 
f:»ir.    and    immoral.    I   believe   the   bill 
:hould  be  sent  back  to  committee  for  re- 
consideration of  this  a-pect. 

Mr.  Prc'-iii'i'nt.  I  a  4:  unanimon.s  con- 
sent that  two  lai:  nting  the  cur- 
rent projected  e-'...  :  the  total  num- 
.  return-:  to  be  Ul.d  by  married  tax- 
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sideration  to  them.  There  are  a  few 
smaller  oil  companies  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  establish  themselves  in  the  foreign 
oil  exploration  and  production  area. 
These  companies  will  provide  much 
needc'i  competition  to  tho.se  who  are 
alre.=»dv  '.veil  established  in  foreign  pro- 
ductin!'  Also,  .«ome  of  them  have  been 
•succe-..  iul  in  flndinfr  oil  in  non-OPEC 
count'i'.'s  vhich  we  all  know  i^;  to  this 
countiv  .>  advantape. 

Siib-.tLintial  investments  o^er.seos  have 
alreaclv  been  m^de  by  them  and  substan- 
tially l.n-ger  sums  to  complete  their  drill- 
ing and  start  production  h?\e  been  com- 
mitted by  them.  Thehe;ivy  tux  cost  of  the 
amendment.s  that  have  been  and  are  be- 
ing c-in^idered  on  this  floor  ran  delay  or 
halt  their  foreign  investments  as  they 
cannot  ouicklv  absorb  the  heavy  tax  cost. 
Mr.  President,  yesterdny  the  Senate 
grantel  relief  to  the  indei>endent  do- 
mestic companies  by  excluding  them 
partially  from  the  repeal  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  for  tax  purpose^.  I  believe 
it  bcl-.ooves  us  also  to  grant  some  relief 
to  tlie  .-mall  oil  companies  who  are  try- 
ing to  expand  their  overseas  opeiations 
and  provide  much  needed  competition 
with  the  major  oil  companies. 

I  believe  there  is  a  reasonable  differ- 
ence between  these  companies  thit  built 
up  tii"ir  established  overseas  position 
under  the  present  tax  laws  and  those 
that  a:e  attempting  to  establish  Ihem- 
.selves. 

I  h  -.ve  d:s/,iis<ed  thi.;  matter  with  my 
c-jllc.'.'ue^,  including  Senators  Lonc. 
Hmiki:  Han'tn.  and  Dole,  all  of  whom 
will  be  serving  on  the  conference  coin- 
mitt(>e,  and  they  have  assured  me  they 
are  and  will  be  aware  of  the  problem. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Picident,  action  wo 
may  take  should  not  run  the  small  com- 
panies out  of  the  foreign  oil  business  and 
ways  to  make  it  po>-sib)e  for  them  to  stay 
In  bu-inf»^s  .should  be  found. 

They  have  spent  larj^e  sums  of  money 
already.  Yet  they  are  reotured  to  spend 
a  gre.'t  deal  more  at  a  time  when  the  tax 
hiv.s  •,,  jiild  be  drastically  changed  for 
them.  In  short,  they  deserve  .some 
breathi.'-g  room.  I  thitik  it  r;  very  import- 
ant th.i  the  .siiialler  oil  companies  have 
time  '  )  e-tablish  themselves  equally  on 
the  .same  basis  as  the  larger  oil  com- 
panies have  done  under  the  present  tax 
liiWi  Tlicte  companies  will  contribute 
tovar-Ii  pro'.iding  much  needed  com- 
pe'itio.i 

Tie  :'i;t:U-r  cotiipunir  >  (fn  bf  derined 
and  their  problem,  hoppfully,  can  be 
giver,  i'iivor.'ible  consideration  in  the  ron- 
lerciH :■  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  liELLMON.  Mr,  Picidtnt.  a  the 
Seiiii-e  ri>!Uiiiu>.:,  deb.ite  on  H  U.  2lHf,. 
I  Icel  It  y.i  liin'.'ly  to  review  a  stulemttit 
marje  eveial  yeans  ago  by  Cliarles  E. 
Wihor-,  who  v,»s  nominated  bv  President 
El  <.!.,;•' »"r  \'i  be  Secrei;iiv  of  Defcn.se. 
Mr.  V/.I-on  vi:,i,.^j  ij,at  '■.vhat  is  good 
i.Mry  i.s  Kcod  for  General 
I  v!<ie  vci-ii."  If<-  \,as  nii.s- 
■  '   '  thul   vvliut 

'  -  '■■      ' .  was  g(»od 


declining  3  6  percent  in  January  and  3.1 
percent  in  December.  It  is  predicted  that 
the  real  gross  national  product  will  droj) 
at  an  annual  rale  of  more  than  10  per- 
cent in  the  current  cmarter.  Indications 
are.  however,  tliat  v.e  ha'.e  reason  to  ba 
hoi^cful  about  the  oiUlook  of  t!ie  econ- 
omy during  the  next  lew  months. 

Tlie  most  recent  economic  indiootor.;, 
compared  to  those  of  la^t  December, 
show  consumer  conndc-nce  rising,  infla- 
tion rates  declining,  nnd  new  cbims  for 
uncmplovment-compensation  benefits 
slowing  down.  It  is  not  a  coincidence  that 
businessmen  can  also  show  a  rise  in  the 
ret.iil  .sales  volume  during  the  past  few 
monliis.  a  decline  in  Interest  rates,  and 
an  inciea-3  in  capital-spending  ])lans.  In 
January,  bu.siness  inventories  dropped 
for  the  fn-st  time  in  more  tiian  4  years, 
This  sign  indicates  that  business  is  re- 
ducing its  stock  and  will  begin  to  increa.se 
production. 

Mr.  President,  nn  article  in  tlie  WjH 
SUTOt  Journal  December  18,  1974,  by 
Vermont  Royster  makes  several  valid 
points  concerning  tlie  rclation.ship  of  the 
welfare  of  tlie  business  sector  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  economy  as  a 
whole.  Because  ttie  editori;d  contains  in- 
f'lrmation  which  would  be  helpful  in 
rc.-toring  or.r  econonr.c  hoalih.  I  ask 
unaiiimoiLs  consent  thui  it  be  printed  In 
tlie  R'jcoRD. 

Th^'ie  being  no  obieriion,  the  article 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follow.s: 

C'<-i?.tt>N  .Sknse  ru::  L'MOMMfi.s-  Tivrs 

(By  Vermtont  Royster) 
Ti  trf  was  a  lot  of  Jeering  bsirl;  lo  u».S;j 
wlifii  Cliarlcs  E.  Wilson.  Eisenhower'.^  nomi- 
nee f<r  Secretary  of  Defense,  remarked  that 
wh'at  •.•.•,is  good  for  the  coiuitry  waj  t;o<jd  for 
Cf.KTul  Moturs,  R!id  vi'-e  versa. 

Tlic  Jeering  v.as  rnaOc  worse  heran^e  his  re- 
mark Itself  got  turned  vice  versa.  He  was 
widely  quoted  a-,  having  only  .said  wliat  wa.s 
good  for  General  Moturs  was  good  !or  the 
coinitry.  wlilch  sotmded  qi'ite  dlfferetit.  Al- 
together, the  poor  chap  got  pilloried  ns  the 
very  caricature  of  the  \VicV..d  B:-.,'  Biu>l- 
iiessniJui  who  would  p'lt  corporat,;  vclf.ire 
ahead  of  the  national  welfare. 

Well,  r  8ii-,.'ect  that  hardly  uuyoiic  today 
v.ould  sfofT  ut  Engine  Charlie.  An.vwuy.  we 
are  nil  loarrlng  that  what's  hud  lor  the 
co.iiiirv  Ls  hail  for  Geii^:al  Motor —ah'l  efCtj 
vii.-e  vci'.sa. 


t<jr 
M. 


1 


Uy. 


'^  n^^urc-s  tflvu^-f^d  bv  ihf  Ped- 

erul  J'.,-..-!  .'i;  IJ(,ard  shov.  that  llie  output 
of  tile  N;ttion'>  factorli-s  mines,  and  ijlil- 
itii>s  d«o;)p#rd  3  percent  in  Febru.ify  after 


Ri;'!il  now  liardly  anyr-nc  cm  !  k:'.  t-t  see 
that  thn  bad  things  that  havi*  hr^ti  Imp- 
penliig  to  the  country  -  inllalinn  and  th« 
oil  tihorlfigc,  for  example — liave  tifcii  dLs- 
Rslrou:;  for  Dc-troit.  And  Jn-t  about  everybody 
Ls  begin;. ing  to  iioti.-e  tiiat  the  biid  thing;, 
that  uro  happening  tu  DetroU— tlie  .sagging 
salfrs,  the  cit-ba'k  production— arc  In  turn 
havln.i;  very  unhappy  oirccl3  oil  Use  rc.st  of 
tiiB  loiintry. 

"li'f  leasfrn  l.tjint  the  a!iir)  hulii  i  rv  !il"r- 
lo(;i.>  Aph  so  miicli  or  ii'ir  whol^  f^niK'Utv 
Not  oiilv  b,  the  dir('<:t  niaiiiifiicliue  of  aulo- 
nuibile,  Hself  u  major  tniirpruc  In  term.i 
of  eupnal  and  Jobs.  llii>  Industry  ar-,o  sup- 
port *  111.;  tjiousiinds  of  diMlers  and  ga.s  uta- 
Itoin  sr.iitered  all  over  11. c  eouiilry.  IL  pro- 
vides II  umri.et  for  hundred.-,  of  suppllerrt, 
from  bi..M.t,rlfs  to  r.park  pli-K.,  and  i-.  a  major 
custon.i'r  of  inatiy  other  large  IndustriCM, 
notably  wteel.  rubber  uiid  Blan-,  its  boen 
esii.naLed  Unit  one  out  of  I'very  five  iniius- 
lilal  Job:>  In  the  eoiintry  u  related  In  some 
w.iy  lo  ti.e  nolo  indu.il.ry. 

That'!  why  President  Ford  the  other  div 
lirid   Hit    Iho-io   a'i<o   liidii   'ry   pi-vi'Ie   at   tli'; 
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White  Hou.se.  They  came  with  tears  in  their 
f-yes  from  the  auto  companies  and  the  un- 
ii,!i,s  and  the  ranks  of  the  politician.s,  Includ- 
W'l;  the  governor  of  Michigan. 

Kvorybody  was  there  because  tliey  recog- 
i.  zed  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the 
■  ■•  liistry  were  intertwined.  Cl«arly  It  was  a 
;.i-'i»ted  acknowledgement  that  Engine 
«  i;.iriie  had  a  point.  What  isn't  Eo  clear  Is 
iiial  everybody  really  understands  the  point. 

For  of  course  the  real  point  of  Mr.  WU- 
:oji'sj  remark  was  that  there  is  a  direct  rela- 
»,ioii;ili!p  between  the  welfare  of  the  nation's 
'•Mshifsn  entcrpri-ses,  of  which  the  auto  In- 
.i'lstry  is  one  among  many,  and  the  welfare 
..f  the  (ountry.  Iliat,  in  lat  t,  th<?  two  are 
'■  1  separable. 

\V;Sat  Mr.  V.'jl^on  was  siiggOhtlng  was  that 
If  tlie  government  encouraged  economic  pol- 
I.  li  ti  that  were  good  for  the  counrty  they 
v.oiild  benefit  business  In  general,  and  his 
own  In  particular,  and  that  If  the  govern- 
ment pursued  policies  good  for  business  In 
general  they  would  inevitably  benefit  the 
whole  country. 

And  that  is  a  proposition  as  likely  to 
t.riiig  Jeers  now  a-;  it  did  then.  For  well  over 
u  feneration  the  attitude  of  our  governors 
iias  been  that  business  was  something  apart 
from  the  national  welfare.  It  might  have  to 
ho  tolerated  but  never  encouraged.  On  the 
eontrary,  it  must  be  held  down,  restrained, 
restricted,  even  punished,  because  the  Inter-. 
ests  of  business  are  antithetical  to  the  hiter- 
e>;ts  of  the  people. 

'Duis  onr  liabit  of  dividing  the  economy 
Into  a  public  .sector  and  a  private  sector.  The 
private  sector  is  bad  because  It  Is  greedy 
profit-grubbing,  Tlie  public  sector  is  good 
becau.-^e  it  provides  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

Right  now  even  the  most  obtuse  polltl- 
ii.iii  can  see  how  the  plight  of  the  auto 
iii'.iine.ss  translates  into  long  lines  of  the 
u:icmployed.  But  a  Senator  Jackson  can  still 
talk  about  tlie  "obscene  profits"  of  oil  com- 
eanies  at  a  time  when  the  real  welfare  of  the 
people  calls  for  untold  bllUoi's  of  capital 
liivestmrnt  to  find  and  deliver  new  oil  re- 
".urces.  Just  so  at  a  time  wlien  tlie  nation 
eties  for  new  gas  supplies  the  regulators 
oh'5ke  them  off  because  that  would  Just  help 
greedy  business. 

It  never  .seems  to  occur  to  the  rallers 
tif;ainst  business  that  if  new  oil  supplies 
aren't  found,  that  If  new  natural  gas  sup- 
plies aren't  piped  to  Industry,  the  lines  of 
tiie  unemployed  will  grow  even  longer. 

It  ought  to  be  clear  to  anybody  that 
tliere  is  no  such  thhig  as  a  job  In  any 
Industry  unless  there  is  first  the  capital  to 
build  the  plant  and  provide  the  tools  for  the 
laborer  to  do  his  Job.  Yet  for  years  our 
taxing  policy  has  been  designed  to  discour- 
age capital  formation.  The  basic  corporate 
rate,  state  and  federal,  is  close  to  60":;)  even 
before  the  providers  of  the  captlal  are  taxed 
again  on  any  return  they  get  for  providing 
the  capital. 

Wor.se,  by  rer.i-nizing  intert-.t  pay- 
nieiils,  as  an  expense  but  not  dividends,  our 
tax  laws  encourage  the  plliug  up  of  debt 
while  discouraging  entrepreneurial  capital 
luvefitment.  And  to  add  to  that  problem  the 
i;',verninent  Is  the  biggest  borrower  of  all, 
lii  lowing  billions  for  non-produotlve  pur-^ 
!  ■■^•s  and  so  driving  up  all  Interest  rates. 

■Il.e  examples  could  be  endlessly  nuUtl- 
yiU«ii.  Everywhere  you  turn  o\ir  national 
?i<MlelCh:  are  Imbued  with  the  Idea  that  some- 
n.«iv  what  is  rrstrlcllve  on  bii.-.nie.s.^  is  (jood 
'••c  the  country. 

n>i\j,    of    eouiot^,    v.Uh    rti..iiu--,s    in    sad 

•  late,  with  company  aiier  company  m  li- 
'  :in<:lal  distress,  with  unemployment  lines 
iejj|>ihenlng  everywhere,  buslnes.s  Is  tlireat- 

•  neU  with  more  controls  while  the  govern- 
ment, -understandably  enough,  talks  of  en- 
Jaiglng  the  public  sector  to  provUle  relief  for 
tl>0(-e  thrown  out  of  work  by  foe  maltreat- 


ment of  the  private  sector.  And  who,  pray, 
Ifi  to  pay  for  it? 

It'8  been  a  long  time  since  any  Presi- 
dent dared  say  that  the  business  of  America 
Is  business.  But  maybe  we'd  better  also  «top 
Jeering  at  Cal  CooUdge. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  far  as  I  am  cou-cerned, 
Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  ready  to  vote  on  the 
bill. 

Ml-.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  comment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  can  liave 
third  reading.  I  want  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  we  go  to  third  reading 
and  the  Senator's 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  just  want  to  make  this 
comment.  I  want  to  say  It  has  been  a  tri- 
umph of  management  to  have  brought 
the  bill  to  where  it  is,  and  I  congiatulate 
the  Senator  and  tlie  staff  for  being  so 
competent,  and  the  minority  manage;  as 
well. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

May  I  say  with  reference  to  the  debate 
that  occm*red  on  the  small  business 
amendment,  that  amendment  was  at  the 
desk  prior  to  the  time  that  cloture  was 
invoked,  and  It  was  available  to  every- 
one, Just  as  all  other  Senators'  amend- 
ments that  came  in  during  that  time  were 
available  to  me,  and  if  it  caught  the 
Senator  from  New  York  or  anyone  else 
by  surprise,  I  am  sorry.  But  the  same 
thing  happened  with  some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  I  was  confronted  with  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  yield  to 
assistant  majority  briefly? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  liie  as^isumt 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  J\x  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


will 
the 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMtNT 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing imanlmous-consent  request.  It 
has  been  cleared  with  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Taucadce,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  McClttre,  Mr. 
Griffik,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Scott  and  sev- 
eral other  Senators,  Including  Mr.  Hro- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Ford  and  others. 

Tlie  unanimous-consent  request  is  as 
follow.s,  and  It  Is  with  the  hope  that  the 
action  on  the  farm  bill  would  occur  on 
the  same  day  that  action  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  tax  bill  would  occur. 
However,  we  have  no  assurance  as  to 
when  the  conference  report  will  be  back 
in  the  Senate  for  action.  But.  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  other  body  is  ex- 
pected to  go  out  for  a  few  days  on  next 
Wednesday,  it  is  hoped  that  a  confeionco 
report  would  be  bi'.ck  in  the  Seni'te  by 
Ws*dnesday. 

The  ununimou.s-consent  rtt;  ;tr-r  ;-  as 
follows:  That  when  the  Senate  compietes 
its  business  today  it  stand  in  rcxes.^  until 
the  hour  of  \1  noon  on  Monday, 
at  which  time  the.e  would  be  no  business 
transsuted  that  would  require  any  roll- 


call  votes.  Perhaps  unanimous-consent 
measures  could  be  adopted;  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  on 
Monday  it  stand  in  rece.s^  until  the  hour 
of  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday  next: 

Provided  fiuther  that  immediately 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
liave  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  Senate  resimie  consideration 
of  the  farm  bill  with  the  following  time 
agreement  obtaining:  That  there  be  a  :i- 
hour  Umitation  tor  debate  on  the  bill, 
the  time  to  be  divided  equally  between 
Mr.  Talmadge  and  Mr.  Dole;  that  time 
on  any  amendment  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes: time  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
.'appeal  be  limited  to  20  minutes;  that 
time  on  one  amendment  to  be  designated 
by  Mr.  Moss  be  limited  to  2  hours,  and 
that  no  nongermane  amendments  be  in 
Older;  that  a  final  vote  occur  at  5 
p.m.,  wa\i.ig  paragraph  3  of  rule  XII. 
and  tiiat  the  agreement  a.^  to  the  divi- 
sion and  control  of  time  be  in  the  usunl 
foiTn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsedueiuly 
said:  Mr.  President,  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreanent  I  entered  Into  ear- 
lier on  the  farm  bill,  I  failed  to  include 
in  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  the 
request  or  the  pro\i5ion  that  no  tabling 
motion  would  be  in  order  on  the  amend- 
ment on  which  Mr.  Moss  is  being  given 
2  hours. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distingtilshed  majority  whip  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objection 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  No.  not  yet. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  vote  will  occui 
the  same  day  as  the  tax  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  said  hope- 
fully if  the  conference  report  comes  back. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  remind  the 
Senator  the  House  is  going  out,  and  if 
we  know  tlie  House,  as  most  of  us  do, 
when  they  decide  to  go  out  on  Wednes- 
day, they  go,  .so  that  is  your  last  day.  So 
if  Russell  Long  has  bad  luck  and  he 
cannot  get  It  readj-.  it  wlU  have  to  go 
over.  But  the  Senator  said  hopeful^b''. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Hopefully. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  First  of  all.  the  conic i  - 
ence  report  on  the  fortign  aid  bill  i> 
scheduled  to  be  voted  on  In  tlie  House  on 
Monday.  Wh^n  can  I  take  it  up  in  tl-,<~ 
Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  this 
agreement,  the  distinguislied  Senator 
could  take  up  that  conference  report  on 
Monday,  witii  the  understandhig  tliai 
there  would  be  no  lollcall  votes  occurring 
on  Monday  on  t.hat  mea.sure.  If  any  were 
ordered,  ihey  wouli!  go  ever  unt;l 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  INOUVr  o  i::a  we  have  a  voice 
vote? 

Mr.  ROBFR'r  C.  BYRD.   Voice  vote. 
But  mider  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest if  there  were  any  rollcall  votes  they 
would  go  over  until  Wednesday. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
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■  e  right  to  object,  ?.nl  I  do  not  intend  to 

ject 

Mr.    CURFLS.   Tiie   Chj.r   had   r'x  d 

ce. 

::r.  .\LLLN'.  I  nvi-eiy  woi-.tfi  :>  ma'tcc 
:\  uiquiry.  I  i-.iaJi  r  :  object  I  wanted 
>  osjc  a  quf'stlon.  n  u  would  d«  possiole 
/  have  the  voce  occur  not  later  thaji  5 
hock  so  that  we  tduIci  not  be  •xjui.d  to 
ut  until  5  o'clock  f'^r  tlT*  vote  i:  wv  got 

aii«hat3or  3:30. 

Mr.  aOEERT  C.  BY.HD,  Thuc  is  a?,  ce- 
ie  with  me.  But  the  rea?  )n  :or  ^etth  g 
at  5  o'clock,  maiin?  ;t  a  i:ine  certai'.:. 
*s  to  accommodate  Senazorb  who  raa> 
'  Cuming  from  distant  points  imrt  who. 
rhap.s.  cumot  get  here  before  i  o't  lock. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  ITiere  mish;  be  others 
.lo  \^'ant  to  go  to  di^'ar.t  ooLit.s. 
•Laughto-.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFYJCEn.  Is  ;herc 
-jection?  Without  objectio"!.  it  l":  :o 
rdered. 

Mr.  ROBZET  C  BVRD.  I  thnnk  all 
r -T  be. 


TAX  REDUCTION  .\CT  OP  1975 

TliC  Senate  continued  with  ch2  coiisid- 
- . -ilion  ol  the  hiil  iH.R.  216«.  to  amend 
*..e  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1934  to 
p.jVMie  for  a  refund  of  1974  individual 
::.come  taxes,  to  incre£:^e  the  low-mcome 
:i:;o7.a!ice  a;i(l  tl-.e  pe:-:'ii:a<e  .standard 
Eduction,  to  provide  a  credit  for  cer- 
.;»a  earned  ixjcome.  to  increaje  tiie  in- 
■■■  '.T.er.t  t:ed;t  m  d  ''v  .-".rf;Ti  p\emp- 
'  ju.  and  for  other  pnrucse.". 

T:;e  PRESIDING  OVFICER.  The  Sen- 
•  or  from  Nebraska. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  While  I  ^laU  not  „ote  for 
.:-  t>i:!  b°caufe  I  bel.eve  it  adds  too 
rr.'rcii  to  the  ciefitit  :.nd  ako  because 
':.ere  Is  a  preat  part  of  it  which  is  very 
had  tux  hi'v.  I  do  want  uc  thai: 'i— may  I 
':■■  v.e  ordei-,  Mr.  President .' 

The  PRESIDLN'G  OFITCLR.   Lei   the 
c^  r.Dte  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  a.vJ..  l^  Uiaiik  tlie 
-;.  tingulshed  chairman  for  hi^  courte- 
'.^■s  and  to  commend  him  on  his  manage- 
:.2Dt  of  the  bin.  and  to  t2:ank  the  stafT 
::. embers,  both  majority  and  minority. 
Mr.  President.  I  iliall  not  dela^-.  I  am 
-  t  going  to  read  a  oi:e-;.ci^e  letter  that 

•  ..me  into  my  hands  tcday.  I  think  it  v.m 

■  fif  intciest  to  the  Members.  I  hope  it 

•  .:■•.  h.-xve  nr.  elTect  ui:>on  the  confercL^ 
.';;    dated  March  21  and  L.  ij  followi,; 

M.*.ica  2:.  IDT). 
■^    «^    Sw.'s imp. :    I   h-i-i    tcvn    r^mrJlnj   t^« 
■   .  i*.-i  »bf.ut  t  le  tax  !>  tieflv-   fh:-f  fh«  So.t- 
.  -■  U  roUnn  lor  me    »»;d  I  •?  int  ro  expr^a 

■  tr.aiik-s  to  ihe  3enfl'.e 

;.!;■  :•  te  ,%.  1  I  -ire  re'i.-td  ,v  -i  '..  ".  r.f  us 
rr':  pi»s<.  Sixty-fi  e  yean  of  age.  I  am  «  pn- 
I'lwy  beueCc  ■^.ry  ot  SocliJ  Stcuriiv.  V."e  ua»e 
Itiv^.-'naer^f  !:'come  "f  ;C^,000  a  yonr.  a„a  I 
have  tje^n  flgtirlrs  vp  v.h^^  -rj  have  don? 

We  have  Seen  :;-.in?  ia  a  '»r;'.«<l  nptirN 
r.  em  all  or  o-ir  married  lives,  but  this  aum- 
;r..-r  M>e  «'e  gaui^  to  purchas..-  »  new  <  jtitto- 
ii;'r..i;;a  .;■.  Florida  fi.r  i-4fj  f.^n. 

Ua(it:r  fc.\u,iiiij{  Liwr.  our  J5otu»l  Sectiriy 
'.••?ftt3  are  frte  from  -tavaTlon  Tlie  i^a. 
lu.'lvr  '•v.is.ij-.jj  .;,...  ,  .  ,  ,  j20,.XH)  lucome 
•.viiO"nt.^  V>  $2,600. 

^'^co.-dln«•  to  the  S<»n«tj?  '•»»  r'»dn<-i".  n 
T>  ;'.  wo  wlU  Roelr*  a  tax  rebat.if  ot  J240.  We 
wll  :~o  ro.  e«ve  »1U0  t>ecause  I  am  a  ac<rUil 
^■-•cuiiiy   beufSciory.    ihe   prov'.sloni  of   ti»e 


?--!■>.•?  s"::  v.n:c:-i  :»:• 


;3   th} 


?-00  cr':d:;  l:i  l.e  i  of  tii  ■  poi'Sci.>il  f  :ri.ip- 
tio.i  oi  ?7o0  p'.ii.s  t'.ie  1,1,'e  rcdutilon  will 
r:1'jce  c  t  t:\xen  by  $11  IT.e  s  provl£:or.3 
■•  .J  save  u.   $412  ia  tazss. 

We  ar*  going  to  purciia-j?  a  condanrilraimi 
Ui  FJoridti  thi-s  sunmpr  for  ■«40,0<)0  and  thii3 
^et  a  $2.noo  tax  ceUit  pro.i.iecl  la  tills  i.i-v 
1..^.  Th:s  vrlll  iraKe  a  tot.-.!  betielt  to  u«  of 
.2  412 

For  ...'.".i  tii'~  7..  i  i-i-,',v  1  il I  •.'  vi^-.id  i.f 
1-avlag  to  pay  our  regular  tiixes  of  $2,860. 
\.e  V.  :;i  only  have  to  na :  $r>5>*.  \V  11  you  ple.i.'-** 
I  vuvey  cur  hcutJelt  thdak-    j  those  woxul^r- 

'  ^lateuneu  who  ha.e  (iou«  this  for  uo'.' 
Si  jCi-rel .'  vv'  r' . 

r    Vr    Lt:-.-- 

\A  Oi  Lhe-e  figure^  ha*. e  l.>een  checked 
.'■  I.  uiid  thev  are  absoiutely  accurate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  rm  glad 
1  ie  Senator  put  that  letter  in  the 
Pfcosd.  It  is  f;ood  to  know  that  some- 
body appreciiites  u-s.  11  everybody  did 
vhat  tliat  cciitleir.;;:!  v  >i -  dohig  the  re- 
(.'t^.-ion  would  be  over  next  week. 

In  my  judgment,  taxes  are  to<.>  hiirh 
.^nd  should  be  redin-ed. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  would 
hke  to  support  the  pending  IcKislafcion. 
It  ^oold  benefit  the  aver;vge  family  by 
about  $5  per  week.  This  reduction  cotild 
Le  important  to  many  f.imthe^.  and  I 
.  inld  like  to  :-ee  it  ichlc.ed. 

Likewise,  the  Iegi.slat:on  provides  sub- 
-fantial  and.  in  most  ca^es.  desirable  tax 
bf.-.efits  to  tHisinesses  and  corporations. 
A  good  case  can  be  made  for  a  reduc- 
tien  In  taxes  to  sftmufafe  the  economy 
in  time  of  recession,  provided — pro- 
\idvd — exces.-ive  Government  speriUng 
hn^  been  bnniRht  under  control. 

But  5':ch  is  i  ot  the  ca'-^e  ac  tlie  present 
lime. 

I:i  I  >tt.  the  :.U;iatinn  is  j-.u^t  the 
•■•■posite 

Willi t  :>  belli'?  propr.^ed  U-  to  redwe 
'.  :;es  by  $;^0  biUion  and  sub-stantlally 
ii.crea.se  stjending  with  a  resulting 
deficit  for  ii.H\t:  1071 -T»j  of  about  $125 
'oil 'ion. 

Tills  unbelievably  high  --year  deficit 
coines  on  lop  of  li  yeari  oi  accumulated 
deficits. 

It  i<5  the  .'"''■limulated  dcRcit-  that 
f  lel  inflation  aiKi  cause  the  Government 
to  go  into  the  money  markets  to  such 
c  -1  e.^tent  that  i'--  impact  on  interest 
:•  I  :ef-  v.-ill  be  sc;  ere. 

In  recent  v.eek^  hitcre.'^t  rate-s  ha'.e 
t.  i.-ereU  off.  But  witn  the  tremendou--? 
dp^lclt.^  thi.t  are  m  prospect  for  the 
1975-76  fiscal  years,  tne  Federal  Gov- 
eir.rneiu  m-ist  go  into  money  market? 
f'.f  unprecedented  amouuL«. 

Secretary  of  the  Trea^-a-y  Kimo'i  ha.^ 
CJiihiined  U>  me  that  for  fiscal  >ear  be- 
£:::uung  July  1.  liie  Federal  Government 
vsiU  need  oS  peicer^  of  ua  tiie  leiidable 
f';iids, 

Incite  1.  tiie  Ti-eaoi..y  SccrcUrv  testi- 
fied before  the  F.nance  Committee  that 
for  fiacal  1976  liie  Fi-der.  1  Gcvermnent 
viil  lx>no\v  laoie  jnov-y  than  the  Fed- 
er.l  CJ^jven;:nent.  the  State  guvr  rnments. 
the  lotal  feo\eini!ie!.!.s  and  :id.  private 
bono-. crs  collectively  li..ve  trer  bor- 
rowed in  any  previous  year. 

Ou  a  net  Lkosis,  Seciec  uy  Si;non  nclded, 
Fedeial  Government  deaiaud  wili  be 
larger  tiiaa  r"!!  dciuauil-  totalhd  in  any 
;•  el  loos  year. 

\Vul\  i,uch  hea-.y  Pedeial  deficiLs,  and 
••..  I     l.e  red'-:.!  Go.prnni'.nt  -s*andhig 


nt  the  h"  id  of  the  line  in  .seeking  loans, 
one  does  not  need  to  be  an  economist 
to  realize  lie.-  severe  v.ill  be  the  impact 
oa  interest  riitcs  and  how  liLUe  money 
will  be  k-ri,  lo:  Uie  private  st-ior  which 
it.'jeli"  iias  huge  capital  needs. 

The  Federal  defieit^  of  the  ia->(  :^e\- 
cral  yeary  played  .t  ma.Dr  pjirt  in  keep- 
ing monev  scarce  rnd  interest  rotes 
hi.?h. 

To  mo  a  sigiiificant  and  alarming  r^g- 
"ie  io  Uiat  more  tliaa  one-third  o:  the 
Nation 'o  tA>tsl  na: loiial  debt  oI  $6aO  bii- 
Kon  lis  Oi  Ju'y  1.  1973.  will  have  been 
i'.iruirel  du..'.^  tl.e  C  \-(Kv  period 
1071-76. 

Yes,  more  th.tn  one-third  of  the  total 
dt  bt  will  have  been  incurred  in  6  year;.. 
Washington 'j  ctu'ient  economic  pro- 
Mam  provides  for  Federal  spending  at 
tiie  rate  of  almost  $1  bilhon  a  day— with 
deficit.s  of  more  than  SI  billion  a  week. 
It  is  In  this  cont-ext  that  a  !edn'  tion 
:i  fixes  !.«  bein?  proposed. 

Ha'.-ing  been  in  public  oITire  27  yenr.s. 
I  am  not  unaw.ire  that  tax  cut  legisla- 
IMU  L.  pc'pular.  But  :u;  populai-  as  a  ta.x 
c  ;it  may  be,  I  have  concluded  Uiat  I  must 
vote  against  it  under  existuig  conditions. 
In  voting  .igainst  thi>  legislation.  I 
real'.'e  I  am  ,<;:ib.slituting  my  own  j'tdg- 
nient  for  that  of  the  expert.s. 

But  mv  experience  with  tlie  cri^prt.^  m 
"v'a.shingtcn.  DC.  is  that  they  have  been 
".'  long  inoi-e  oileu  tluin  tiiey  have  been 
ilL'ht. 

It  wai  only  J  years  ago  that  tlie  same 
experts  recommended  reducing  tlie  1£>72- 
73  taxes  by  $_'l  billion — along  wi  h  nn 
iiif  rea;>e  in  Federal  .spending. 

The  ren.son.s  were  precisely  tl;e  ."anie 
as  the  rpa.^oas  now:  To  stimulate  the 
eronomy.  to  reduce  unemployment,  to 
relieve  ti^e  ha;di=h.ip.-,  imposed  by  itiila- 
ti'ii.  We  need  bigger  deficits,  they 
.  aid— and  the  Congress  voted  aceording- 
It . 

Yet,  toiav.  nr.^mplo.^-ment  is  f  ubsta.i- 
tjally  higher  and  inflation  ha.^  doubled 
So  r  hat  do  they  now  propose?  More 
of  the  ."-ame^e:;cept  even  greater  deficits. 
Tiie  prevaUL-.g  Wasliington  view  is 
ib.at  if  t'o  p!nf-j  of  whiskey  '.\ould  r.ot 
sober  the  alcchohe.  six  i-int,s  .-urely 
r  lioulc!  do  the  job. 

Undoubtedly,  the  huge  dcficus  nov/ 
r.''^posed  will  sfimuLite  the  economy. 

But  the^e  deficits,  resulting  from  Uie 
$'<0  biUion  rax  cut  coupled  with  huge  in- 
i  leases  in  Federal  spending  will.  In  my 
judfinie;-.-  U<v  '1-e  f,-)u:uiaf i.'^i  *'^r  greatpr 
ciiiriculties  in  tlie  future. 

Is  the  Congre's  beh.g  f  ili-  with  th.^ 
Ainericar  pubhc  lo  encourage  the  beUei 
t.'i.it  exee.-sive  si>ciiding  can  continu..-  in- 
(irfinitely  and  no  one  iiced  pay  for  it.-" 

Unle:  ->  one  believes  that  Feaeral  .spend - 
1:  '^j  com-'s  free— this  tax  cut  is  a  sh:;m 
Congre  s  ran  legislate  a  redi'rtioii  In 
ciiect  taxes,  b'.it  if  the  st.'endiiig  is  rot 
!)'ild  for  by  direct  taxation  it  will  be  paid 
lor  by  tl"^  h'dde:\  a'.d  cuvl  t.ix  oi  hi- 
V  .lion. 

Reilur.ng  ta.,:es  nlule  hicrea  ing 
spending  is  I  recofni-^  a  bor!an'.'a  for 
politicians. 

Bvt.  In  lay  j.idffmcnt.  It  Is  a  crue!  hoax 
for  the  working  people,  tlie  elderly,  tlie 
va-^^t  iiiajorit,y  oi  cur  citizens  who  have 
.♦cen  thf  r  ii  ^on.'^  and  sa\lr'gs  eroded  in 
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value  while  the  cost  of  living  soars  ever 
Jiigher. 

What  is  needed  to  achieve  true  eco- 
nomic recovery,  which  then  can  lead  to 
.1  true  tax  reduction,  is  to  restore  con- 
iidence — con.sumer  confidence  and  busl- 
!;e.ss  confidence. 

Confidence  is  not  hJTcly  to  be  restored 
h:  jieipetuating  unsound  fiscal  policies 
1.1  Wa.sliington. 

The  public,  I  leel.  rcali/c  tliere  is  some- 
.nhng  phony  about  reducing  taxes  by 
,t;!0  bjllion  and  .iimultaneoii.sly  increas- 
■■..■■ir,  sp,.niding  by  $50  billion  without  pay- 
ing iiie  price  of  inliation. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  we  will 
not  get  the  cost  cu  living  under  control 
until  we  gel  the  co.st  of  Government 
nrdtj-  control. 

Iti  the  context  of  the  Government's 
overall  financial  condition.  1  regard  this 
$30  billion  tax  reduction  bill  as  being 
highly  irresponsible. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  noting  the  argu- 
nicnts  given  by  economists  as  to  tlie  rea- 
.soii  for  this  legislation  plus  increased 
•pending— namely,  putting  our  lagging 
cionomy  in  the  Ihgh  grov.th  path  and 
•iimiiiish  higii  uneniplo.Mnent,  I  invite 
aMeiition  to  tlic  fact  that  tiiis  was  pre- 
cisely tiie  reasoning  3  years  ago  for  the 
lax  Reduction  Act  of  Dcember  1971 — 
;igai!i  coupled  \\ith  increased  spending. 

Since  tlien  unemployment  has  in- 
(lea.st^ri  and  inilaiion  has  doubled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
1  ns  i)oi;il  page  one  of  liie  Senate  Fi- 
nyn<  e  Conimitfet-  report,  on  the  Revenue 
.n;l  of  ]')71.  cnncied  in  Decem'oer  1971. 

iheip  being  no  objection  the  page 
'  .i"^  nrrieicd  to  be  iirinied  in  the  REroRo, 

:       lol/.JW:  : 

r,   Si'm:.i  ■i>v 

.'!«  j<  ported  I'lV  the  House,  'lie  Revenue  Bill 
•  •f  1'»7i  V..1  ■  di  ■i:,no(l  to  provide  a  balanced 
i>iuji/;iiji  oi  i.ax  rediu'iioDs  for  individuals 
"Via  tav  lii.-ontivo.s  for  i)ii.;iiii.'su.  As  stated 
111  lilt-  House  report,  ViiLs  bill,  In  the  form 
I'R.s.sPd  by  1)10  H(jiise.  v.a-s  <ii-.slpv.-.Hl  to — 

put  our  pr  stilt  la-,':,'ing  p.-oiMiny  o;i  tl^e 
;.!i,l!  1  idv.ih  pafh. 

increa.se  the  nurnbcr  of  Jobs  and  dlinlni.sh 
'i.e  li!t;U  luicn'ploynieni   r:i;e 

relieve  the  hardships  iniposi-d  by  Innation 
■  111  ili.>se  wl  ii  iiiodt'sl  Incoives. 

provide  a  rational  system  ot  tax  Incentives 
fo  aid  In  the  modoni/anou  ol  oxir  produc- 
tive laellU.o.s. 

lncrea.se  our  eNpor's  a  io  Improve  our  bnl- 
iince  of  pftvnient.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEIl.  The  bill 
liaving  bten  read  the  third  tinT^,  the 
(4uestion  i^.  Sliall  it  pn.ss? 

Sf.vfrai  Srv.'vTor.s.  The  yens  and  u.tv.s. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there  a 
sujEcuu'  second?  Tlioie  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  nnd  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  d-TICER.  The  clerk 
V  ill  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clei  k  called  the  role. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
hi  the  negative*.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  voted  in  the  negative.  If  the 
Senator  from  Missouii  were  here,  he 
would  vote  no.  If  I  wcie  permitted  to 
vole,  I  would  vote  aye.  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote,  but  the  negative  vote  still 
stands. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
itiat  the  Senator  fiora  Texa.s  tMr.  Bent- 


sen),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
Sparkman)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGo^•F^?Nl,  is 
absent  on  ofHcial  business. 

On  this  vole,  the  Senator  fion;  Texas 
<Mr.  Bentsen)  is  paired  with  tiie  Sena- 
tor from  Soutli  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovehn)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  tlie  Senator 
from  Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  x^c^iihi  \<^le 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoume  thai  liic 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  E.li- 
mon),  the  Senator  from  Oregoii  'Mr. 
Packvvood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ahi.ska 
(Mr.  Steven-sj  and  the  Senutor  from 
North  Dakota  <Mr.  You^c.  ai<'  n>;.cs- 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  tJie  s'^nutor 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  is  absciii  due  lo 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  il  pie-v  .M  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  OIj;"  .Mr. 
T.'vft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — .  t ..  •  CO, 
na.'s  29,  as  follows: 

[PollroJl  Vote  No.  IIP  J'-n] 
YEAS- 60 


Abot  i  r<    /p. 

C>riiiiii 

Mfc..  al' 

Bavh 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

MoncU,'^ 

Beall 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Montoj  a 

Brooko 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bunipej? 

Haskell 

MuEkiP 

Burdick 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Byrd.Rob.  : 

c  Hollings 

P;i.store 

Cannon 

Huddlestoii 

Pearso'. 

Case 

riuinphre; 

Ft.i 

Chiir,-h 

rnouye 

Proxmirt 

Clark 

'a<'kson 

n..rK.Jo!)->Vi 

Cranston 

.Tavits 

Ribicon 

Cu)  ver 

Johnstoii 

.■Sthweik*  .- 

Dole 

Kennedy 

.Srott.  Hii  ■ 

Donn'!!,'.; 

r.pahy 

Stoftord 

Eaj.!lcion 

Long 

I-.mvxi.so:' 

Font': 

Ma^niisou 

'lalnirtdt^f 

Pni'<3 

M^.^iaa 

Iiinnp-j 

Glenn 

Mcriee 

Weioker 

Orav', 

:\I.-lnlyie 
tJAYS  --J'J 

V.')i:;.,n-.N 

Allen 

t'iinnin 

-N'LlJiH 

B.iktr 

l!;un 

Percy 

Bartlet  ••- 

Golav.ati'^' 

Hoih 

Biden 

Hansen 

.S>-otr. 

Brock 

Kntlield 

wrr.i.'ii!  1 

Bucklfv 

Helms 

SienDis 

Byrd, 

Hrn.Bka 

.Stone 

Harry  r    ■) 

-     raxuU 

Thiirmo)-..! 

Chiles 

McCieHpn 

Towtr 

Curtis 

McGlnre 

Kastland 

Morgan 
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A-S 


Be'ilmoi. 
Ben  1.^,611 
McGoVf;r! 


."sOT  VO'DWci      y 

Pdckwood  .Svi..!nsiiM 

■Simrkman  Tait 

(S:  evens  voiin:^ 

So  the  bill  tH.R.  216d>  was  pa.ssed. 
The  title  was  amended  as  follows: 
An  act  to  amend  the  Internal  Revcnne 
Code  ol  1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1H74 
indlvidoal  income  taxes,  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  in  lieu  of  the  personal  e-xenipti..ii  de- 
duction, to  provide  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  incoiiie,  to  inorcase  the  inve.sfnient 
oedit,  aitd  tile  corporate  svu'a-i  es--;?ij'ioTj, 
and  I'm-  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presideni.,  I  m(i\e  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  1.:;.  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  t-(>  h^y  on  the  tabic  wa-i 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  PRlNlllIC  Oi  II  R.  2166,  WITH  AMF.ND- 
MFNT^S,  AND  ATTTUORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OV 
THE    SENATi;    TO    TAKE    CTRTAIN    ACTION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill — KM.  2166 — 
be  printed  witli  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered,  and  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  lo  the  bill  llie  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  all  nects- 
:  .iiy  le'.'hnital  aiid  clerical  changes  and 
collections,  includnu;  corrections  in  sec- 
tion, subsection,  and  .so  forth.  Designa- 
tions, and  cio.ss-reieveiiccs  theieto. 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \ViTla.;:l 
i/i-.iertion,  it  is  .so  ord'ned. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President.  I  move  that 
ih.e  Pre.siding  Otticcr  appoiUi  conferees 
oil  the  part  of  tiie  .Seiiat/'. 

'J'ht-  motida  \\;,!:  agreed  t<j:  and  llie 
PiesidinH  Ortict^r  a,npointed  Mr.  Lono, 
Mr.  Talm^iDi.f  Mr.  Habikf.  Mr.  Ribi- 
roFh,  Ml.  Haihawav.  Mr.  Haskell.  Mr. 
Ct'HTis.  Mr.  Favn'w.  ATr,  Hansen,  nnd  Mr. 
Dole  conftivt  s  o;i  t!ie  part  ol  tlie 
Seiialc. 

Mr.  MAN.'-FIELD  .Mr.  President  tlie 
pas.sage  this  nioi'ning  of  th.is  ta.x  bill  adds 
an^/vhcr  great  ;;>  iiievenient  to  an  already 
long  list  of  iIjc  distinguished  Senator 
lion;  Louisian.i  'Mr.  Long',  chairman  of 
•lie  Finaii.^"  CommiiKe.  This  critically 
iniportant  iiieusure  lia.s  been  passed  by 
tile  CoiigreNS  in  reeoid  time  and  demon- 
.st rates  a  high  sense  of  urgency  of  what 
js  truly  needed  to  .stimul.ne  the  economic 
fioutli  neces;:iry  i.i  bring  full 
ejiinkiymcnt. 

Tills  act  was  grealJy  improved  by  the 
FmaiK  e  Conmiiitee  nnd  by  the  lull 
Soiled te — it  is  far  siiiievior  to  what  had 
been  originally  pii.jK.sed.  The  sliejiherri- 
ni:;  of  tills  mc.isu.e  ;h;ough  the  Senate 
by  the  di.stinguisiied  chairman  of  tiie 
!  ::;:"r;:T  COmmitiec  <Mr.  LonG'  demon- 
strates ataiii  that  there  is  no  one  in  the 
Sonate  of  greater  legislative  leadersliip, 
experience,  and  know->iow  than  he.  The 
leavieishiu  m  the  .Si.iate  and  the  Natit^n 
as  a  whole,  owe  iiim  a  great  deot  <n 
gratitude.  In  iiddition,  ihe  leader^hJp  is 
appreciative  oi  the  cooj:)eration  it  lias 
leceived  during  tfie  lonsideration  oi  this 
act  by  the  entire  Senate  and  is  proud  of 
the  sense  of  responsibility  and  urgency 
all  have  .shown  lo  the  Nation's  bu.sine.ss. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  tiiai 
ihe  House-Senate  eonlerence  on  the  tax 
bill  will  be  open  to  lin-  pubhc.  press,  and 
media. 

Tiie  final  dccLsions  on  whi^t  remain.^ 
ill  this  bill  and  wliat  dees  not  will  be 
made  in  conference.  These  decisions  arc 
of  great  interest  to  all  Americans  be- 
cause they  will  determine  the  siee  of  the 
rebates,  the  nature  of  the  incentives  in- 
cluded to  stimulate  economic  activity 
in  general  and  the  housing  and  automo- 
bile industries  in  particular,  and  tl'C  si.'c 
and  scope  of  the  bill. 

As  the  principal  suonsor  cf  Senate 
Resolution  11  to  open  conference  com- 
nnttt^s  to  the  public  except  when  there 
lire  compelling  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
I  am  strongly  committed  to  the  public 
right  to  know.  There  are  no  compelling 
reasons  why  tills  legislation  shoiild  not 
bo  considered  in  public.  Both  House  and 
Senate    h:i\c    hr.d    open    markup    and 
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':rely  the  final  deliberation^  should  o'so 
^'•-'  open. 

Althousli  Senate  Rescli.tion  11  ha.-;  not 

■t  been  acted  uiwn  by  the  Rules  Com- 
•-M'tee.  It  has  been  encio;:,ed  by  both  th'-> 
i-'f-publican  and  Deraoi:iatic  cauci:.-.c.s  in 

.0  Senate.  I  commend  the  chaim:un  of 

■':.e  Finance  Coinmiftee  tor  halding  the 

■<-::.ite  markup  in  piiiblic  even  though 

hat  is  not  no'.v  reqiiiied  by  Ser.ate  riles. 

I  hope  that  In  keephig  with  the  spirit 

■i   U-.e  caucus  decisions,  tlie  cuuievence 

u'u-o  ftlll  bo  open  to  tl:o  pubiic. 


ina*e   the  co-ciit'.Titori   c. 


--."THOrr^^.MTON   FOI^   co:.mr;TFE 
PRINT 

^r^.  MANSr  IF.LD.  Mr  Pr-  lut  i: t ,  I :  end 
'.>  tiie  dei'rv  a  cone '.ii reft  ipsolution  i-nd 
■c  for  i'3  miniediato  oi^-ideration. 
Tiie  PRESIDING  OrFICER  (Mr. 
orONE.'.  Tlie  clerk  -aiII  .state  the  ton- 
urent  resolution. 
TJie  Iegi.slative  clerk  read  as  follow.s, 

S.  C^'S.  Res.  28 

TU-^nlvrd  b-j  the  Senate  ithe  Hcif^i  of  Rep- 

■nft/fr  ■•-?     ronrurruwy.     That     there     be 

■iiated   fcr   the   use  of   the  Committee   cu 

i  .jrelga  Relattr>ns  five  thoirsui;a  copies  oX  the 

C-nnniitvee  Pru!!,  ei:ti:Ied  'Chin.i.-  A  Quarfcr 

Ceutury  Artv.-  rl.c  Folh.c!!:;'-  ,.f  the  Pt-.plp', 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  qiiCi- 
■>on  is  on  agrecii'.ji  to  ine  concurrent 
:  e.solution. 

The  corxarrt'iu  rt-  olutiou  wa^  agreed 
to. 


tince  a:vl   to  d 
said  delefm'^lon. 

-Src.  2.  (a)  The  ev-ptnscs  of  the  cleleLMtlcn. 
luclaaiui;  -.-.h-'.  n.cinhevi  dtvl^-iiaicd  by  the 
co-ctuUrnif!^  t<>  assist  said  delegation,  shall 
uot  e\oet-d  $26,001),  B:»d  shall  be  paid  fruin 
the  i-o\.T.i-e:d  fiu.d  o;  t.ie  Sti.uie  upon 
voutaor.,  hppro'.ed  'r.-  llie  co-chairmen  of 
said  de:ee;»f  Icr.. 

(bi  Ihe  cxpcr.'i^  of  tie  d-Iet:af i^ii  shall 
Include  such  special  e.xpen.ses  as  the  co-chalr- 
lUi'U  n»ay  deem  appropriate.  Including;  re- 
imburse lavi.i  a  to  ixi:y  aucucy  of  the  Govcrn- 
iiie.1t  for  (I)  e.xpen.ses  incurred  on  bpha'.f  of 
thu  delegation,  (2)  compensation  (Inclttd- 
1:  s  o  ertlme^  d  eu.iAcyea  omctaU;.-  detailed 
to  the  delegation,  ai'd  (3)  expen.ses  incurred 
iu  Connection  with  pro\ldiug  apprc-prlate 
ho.spUality. 

(cj  Tae  Stcn'.iry  o:  ihe  Stna'e  Is  aiifl.or- 
JiCd  to  advance  funds  to  *e  co-chairmen 
of  t!-.e  delegation  in  the  s:»ine  mnnrer  pro- 
\lded  for  committees  of  the  Senate  under 
the  aiilhority  cf  Public  La-.v  113,  ElghSy-firot. 
Cougres?!,  approved  June  22,  19-i9. 

The     PRE3IDING     OFFICER      The 

Senator  ir'im  \Vc~c  \\:    :i.li. 


March  Jl,  l<)7r, 

LEGrSL.\TIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  lepial.itive  business. 

The  motion  rva.s  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  rc-i:ined  tl^.?  C':;>:devat;i.;'i  oi  lei;- 
isL-^tive  bu^iner  •. 


EXFCUnv 


rSION 


-\L;rHORIZATIO.\  lOR  THE  \P- 
POINTMENT  OF  A  SPECIAL  SEN- 
ATE DELEGATION  TO  VISIT  CER- 
T.UN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    Piesidcnt.    I 

end  to  the  deslc  a  resolution  on  behalf 

11  myself  and  u\&  Senator  Ircm  ?^d\- 

.>ylvanla  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott  ».  and  ask  for 

!t.s  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  t!:e  S-.riator  tell 
■ne  what  It  Is? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  ha.s  been  cleared. 
It  i.s  a  substitute  re.solution  for  the  one 
'.vhich  reLited  to  the  tr!;>  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Stone>,  The  resolution  will  Iw  -stated  by 

title. 
The  legi.-lativc  cleik  read  as  foilo^^.^: 
A    r~v>!iiHt>n    (S.    Re.=!     list    to    )\ti'h'^rf-'/> 
le   i-ppointment  of   a   sper-ial   Sen*!*  dflf- 

'r.iUon   t  >   •.!  ;•    (.vr^.a   K.iropean  co-Liutnea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  there 

'b'fction  to  the  present  ro!-:.':;;c':'r:iaon  of 
•'•"  re.soUitlon' 
Tliore  being  r.o  objection,  the  Senate 

■  v  ceded  to  consider  the  resolution. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que  - 

■.:)n  Li  on  agreeing  to  ti-.e  resolution. 
Tl'.e  resolution  ' 3.  F.t  ^  113 '  v.as  a-r^ed 

IhL-  ireaniblo  \;ji6  agreed  to. 
T;.:?    resolution,    with    its    preamble, 
..:us  a.>  follows: 

s.  Uto.  :i3 

.'.tf.vo.  cJ.  Ihat  the  Prc-...e  ;;,  ,.r  ,.ie  c--.-!.,..- 
.  AUtiiortzed  to  appomt  a  spetUl  df.e«anoa 

■  '  Uambera  of  iJie  Seaata  to   vU.it   certain 
c  intrtes  In  Europe  to  conduct  a  study  on 

■!■.»  c'trrent  stattts  of  the  Morth  .Itlnn't'-  .iMH- 


Mr.  ROiiERT  C.  JiYRD.  Mr.  Pitvident, 
I  a-.ic  unanimous  con.^eiit  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  ;>c-ssion  to  consider 
iiomination-s  on  the  executive  calenriir 
through  Calendar  Order  No.  53. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
:  'e  proceeded  to  tlie  con.sideration  of  e.\- 
ccutive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
i.  aiiivatiu;:,   v. ill   be   .-tated. 


DlPARTMENT  of  JUSTICE 

Tiif"  *-econd  asM.star.t  loeislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Harold  R.  T\'ler, 
Jr  .  of  Ne.v  York,  to  be  Deputv  AttoniPv 
Or'ncral. 

The  PP.ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
■'tia(  lion,  liie  r.i'n-.'nalioii  i^  coiiNliIercd 
.11  d  dnfirnicd. 


DEPART-\rrNT  Of  STA  IE 

The  second  assi.'^tant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  E.  Rein- 
liardt.  of  Marvland,  a  Foreign  Service 
infornu'.'.ion  oflicer  of  the  cla>-s  of  Career 
Miid.-ttr  for  Information,  '.o  be  an  Avslst- 
Aw*  Secr.taiT  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  t<;  considered 

id  •Mifirmed. 


L  S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INFORMATION 

1'ic  second  assistant  I^p:-.Ia(ive  c'cik 
read  the  nomination  of  John  M 
Shalieen.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of 
•he  US  .\dvisorv  Commission  on  Infor- 
inaMon.  tor  a  ;e'.:.i  exnirin.,'  Januarv  27, 
!«»77. 

Tiie  PRE?Ii:>ING  OFFICFR.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
aiul  coi.fiinted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  ^h•.  PiCMdent,  I  a,k 
'^at  the  Prei-.dcn:  of  U'.e  Uiuted  States 
be  notified  concerning  the  confifniation 
of  the  several  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEi?  Withov.t 
objection,  it  Is  so  orrlered. 


AID  rOR  CAMDODIA 

M.-    rp.'.NsrON.  Will  t;..?  Senator 
.vield' 

^Tl•.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD.  I  j  icld. 
Mr.  CRA?:3TON.  I  vonld  like  Ui  a.^k 
the  Senator  (he  .status  of  a  report,  if 
there  is  ot^e.  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Cornmittcp  on  the  ma:ier  r'  '^npnlcmen- 
';d  fund-  I'l.r  Cambodia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I^tr.  Pre.-!  If  n', 
I  .'.Jinot  ans'',er  tlie  ciue.stinn  that  hn3 
been  asked  by  the  distinguished  Senator. 
That  men -'.re  ;>  not  on  the  calendar. 
Whether  or  nut  it  has  been  ordered  re- 
ported I  f.rn  in  no  i)osition  to  say.  I  can 
only  .say  ilii>,  tint  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  any  measure  that  is 
ready  for  action  c;,n  be  brou';;it  \\\-)  o\\ 
Monday  ne\l.  v.ith  the  caveat  Diat  roll- 
(  all  votes  could  not  oecur  thereir.  unt:! 
V.'.-'dnesday  next. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  ji  i;;  crrlcr  .  i  rc- 
f;'iest  tint  it  r.  .t  J.^e  dealt  witli  by  voice 
vote  on  MondT-  so  tiiat  there  can  he  an 
cppoitunily  for  consideration  by  ihc  full 
membership  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  ^:enatcr 
1  an  be  assured  that  that  matter  uill  not 
be  di-^posed  of  by  vo:ee  vote  I  would 
una  gine  on  any  da  v. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thai.k  tiie  Sen-it-.a 
\tM-v  much. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  --ULgest  i!;^'  ab-rnee  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRFSIDINCV  OFFICER.  Tiie  clerk 
Null  call  the  roll, 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanlrnou.--.  cor.sent  tiiat  the  order 
for  tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wuiurat 
objecii  >n,  h  i    =0  ordered. 


SERVICE  OP  SENATOR  STONE   \3 
PRESIDING  OFFICER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Sf-uator  from  Florida  iMr. 
SiONE)  has  been  presiding  over  this  body 
now  for  nine  continuous  and  consecutive 
h.ours.  Hi.-,  tenure  in  the  chair  on  tlii^ 
particidar  occasion  began  at  ij  o'clock 
.\esterday  afternoon,  .nnd  no.r  it  is  2 
minutes  past  2  am.  on  Saturda^■.  That  is 
a  pretty  long  stint  m  tl^e  chair. 

I  am  .sure  that  other  Senators  v.ouM 
.'"in  me  in  savin?  that  the  Senator  fi\>m 
Florida  ha^  presided  over  this  body  with 
a  degree  of  .skill,  competence,  effective- 
ness, and  dignity  that  is  •  ^o  rare  a.s  a 
day  in  Jiu.c,"  and  that  lie  certainly  ha.s 
set;  a  fir.e  ccamp^e  cf  enforcing  theridcs 
that  require  tliat  th-?  Senate  be  in  order. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Florida  has  observed 
the  rule  t!i.\t  it  i^  the  duty  of  the  Chair 
to  enforce  order  in  the  Chamber  and  in 
tlie  galleries,  v.ittiout  a  poiiit  of  order 
be  in^'  made  bv  ttnv  Senator. 


MarcJi   JI,  10] 
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I  personally  c;,ngratulalc  Limi  and  I 
would  spy  that  all  Senators  are  in  his 
debt,  because  somebody  has  to  preside, 
nnd  it  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  is  diirif-ult  to 
Z'-:'^  Senators  to  take  their  turn  in  the 
(.hair.  But  the  Scnitor  frcm  Flciiua  (Mr. 
SroNE)  has  today  taken  on  Uiat  labor 
c'ud  in  so  domg  not  only  lias  done  it 
well  but  also  has  reUeved  98  other  Sen- 
ators of  the  opportunit-. — whicli  the;.-  do 
not  want — for  tliat  t'lsk. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  7Tr.  Pre-ident  vill  l^ic 
Ev.-nator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  EYKD.  I  jiild. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pie--idcnt,  I,  loo,  com- 
mend llie  du-tingul-hed  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone i  tor  his  lonj 
and  faithful  service  in  tlie  ch.iir,  for  his 
rear  record,  I  understand,  of  length  of 
,•■  jn'ice  at  one.  time  in  the  chrir.  He  has 
presided  with  great  skill  and  rbihty  and 
with  a  fidelity  to  the  rules,  and  I  would 
fuggest  that  other  prc.iic'.ing  oIHe:  s  ceek 
to  emulate  him. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  AUibaina  is 
concerned,  he  would  not  mind  seeing  the 
ciistingtii died  Senator  from  Florida  have 
permanent  status  as  Presiding  Offa;or  in 
tills  Chamber. 
[Laughter.  I 

The  Senati.r  from  Alabama  feds  that 
If  that  were  the  case,  any  Senator  would 
have  no  riihiculty  getting  recognized  at 
such  times  as  he  seeks  recognition. 

So  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  also,  for  his  fine  service 
us  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Prcident,  yill  the 
Senator  yield? 

^Tl•.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  if  I  can  agree  witli  even-'thing  that 
Ikis  been  saidi  but  I  certainly  want  to 
as-ociate  m%self  u-ilh  almost  everytliing 
tliat  has  been  scid.  The  only  reason  why 
I  would  not  go  on  at  great  length  with 
a  comparable  speccdi  commending  the 
Senator  frcm  Florida,  beyond  what  has 
been  said,  is  that  I  think  he  might  like 
to  get  out  of  the  chair,  i 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
tile  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  in  the  accolades  being  bestowed 
upon  tlie  Senator  from  Florida.  I  just 
wonder,  tlioujdi,  v.hat  he  is  going  to  do 
v%hen  the  Sen.  te  ha-;  aii  executive. 
1  "ssion. 

I  Laughter.) 

The  FRESIUING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  i;  noi  pcmg  to  answer  that 
'.•  cjuiry. 

The  Chair  thanks  flie  S:n.itois  for 
their  very  kind  sentiments. 

The  Chair  observes  that  the  Chair  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  rec- 
ord; that,  instead,  the  record  is  well 
held — and  probably  permanently  held — 
by  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  for  more  than  22  houns,  on  one 
ycilk  of  an  egg. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  lire 
Senator. 


there  now  be  a  brief  period  for  tlie  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  messa;:c  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  v.as  coinnninicated  to  the 
Senate  by  J.rr.  Mark--,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent,   I    ask   unanimous    consent    that 


/NNUAL  REPORT  OF  THT:;  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  BOARD— MLS  -AG:£  I  RO:\I 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  FnE-'JIDEIIT  in'o  tcni- 
pore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Seu- 
tde  a  mes  age  from  the  President  of  the 
UniLcd  Slates  tranjinilling  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Science 
Boaid,  whicli,  together  wich  the  report. 
v,as  referred  to  tlie  Coiamittco  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  message  is  rs; 
follows  1 

To  ihc  Congress  of  the  UvAtcl  S:u!:,: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congre-s 
the  Sixth  Annual  Report  cf  the  National 
Science  Board. 

Our  Nation's  commitment  to  a  strong 
program  of  scientific  research  is  v.eli- 
founded.  Science  has  stretched  the  hori- 
zons of  man  by  providing  knowledge  that 
enlarges  our  understanding  of  the  uni- 
verse and  mankind.  Scientific  research 
has  helped  us  solve  a  wide  ranc:e 
of  problems  and  provided  the  bssis  for 
expanding  productivity,  stienglliening 
our  economy  and  national  security,  and 
improving  the  quahty  of  our  lives. 

There  are  many  new  challenges  ahead, 
including  mankind's  grov.ing  pov.er  to 
affect  the  future  and  to  modify— botli  in- 
tentionally and  unintentionally — the 
basic  conditions  and  quality  of  life.  The 
National  Science  Board  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  by  careful  study 
of  a  number  of  the  challenges  that  face 
our  country  and  the  world,  including 
population  growth,  food  supply,  energy 
demands,  mineral  resource  supply, 
weather  and  chmate  modification,  and 
environmental  change.  The  Board  has 
recommended  expanded  research  to  help 
us  iirepare  for  these  cliallenges. 

Our  strong  national  scientific  research 
effort  must  be  maintained  with  support 
from  both  the  public  and  private  sec  tors. 
During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  spend  $7.4  billion 
for  tlio  support  of  research.  My  1976 
bud.'-;et  asks  the  Congress  to  lU'ovide  '8.2 
billion — an  increase  of  10  percent.  This 
increase,  even  though  larger  than  that 
requested  for  many  programs,  v.ill  not 
permit  support  for  all  important  re- 
search. For  this  reason,  the  National 
Science  Foard's  report  is  especially  sig- 
nificant. The  recommendations  of  the 
distinguished  scientists  that  make  ui5  the 
Board  should  be  useful  in  identif.\ing 
those  areas  of  research  that  warrant  the 
highest  priority. 

I  am  a.sking  all  Federal  agencies  to 
consider  the  Board's  recommendations 
in  developing  their  research  programs. 


I  ul.-^o  commend  the  lei^ort  to  tlie  Ccn- 
gics  and  tlic  American  people. 

Gerald  R.  T'oiil. 
TuE  White  House.  March  21,  !'J75. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EIICCU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MiiTCALP  >  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  fcUowing  letter^,  v^-hich  were 
referred  as  indicated i 

lE013L.\riVE    rP.orOSALS    tV    'IHi,    FKEaIDES:r 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  trausmiltiug  the  followli;g 
pi-opored  legislation: 

A  bill  to  limit  to  5  percent  cost-of-Uvlng 

adjudtniciits  under  certain  food  assistance 
prognmis  through  June  30,  1076.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  ComniUtee  oh  Agri- 
<  e'tiiro  and  Forestry, 

A  bill  to  limit  to  5  percent  certain  adju^'- 
inents  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1961 
f;noui:h  June  30,  1976;  to  the  Commjttce  on 
/.g.'-lcnUure  and  Forestry: 

A  bill  to  limit  cost-of-living  adjustmciils 
of  annuities  under  the  uniformed  services 
tirori-ent  ."Sv-^te.n  for  a  .specified  v  cried  of 
v.Tne.  and  for  other  purposes;  referred  to  t!ic 
Co-7nnutlee  on  Armed  Services; 

A  bill  to  limit  co- i-of-livu!:^  aaJustiiiEnis 
of  annuities  under  tlie  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  iye4  for  certain 
tvijployec.-.  a--^  ame:.ded,  li.r  a  Fpecillfrt  period 
of  lime,  and  for  other  pxirpose-;  lo  il^.e  Com- 
mi;  tee  on  .-^rmed  Services: 

A  bill  to  limit  to  5  percint  co-L-of-Uvln^ 
bonellt  lucref.ses  under  the  cld-age,  sur- 
vivof,'.  and  d.sabiliiy  in=;nr.ir:ce  ana  supple- 
mental security  income  progrnm.s  e.'^ni.bji;  hed 
by  the  Social  Senirlly  Act  through  Jane 
107G,  to  tlie  Committee  on  Finance; 

A  bill  to  limit  co.st-of-!lving  auju.-.ments 
cf  annuities  under  liie  Foreitin  Service  Re- 
tirement System  for  a  specified  prelod  of 
time,  nnd  for  other  purposc^i;  to  the  Commll- 
tro  on  Foi'eiL-n  Rcla::on.s: 

A  bill  to  limit  Feacr.-il  pay  Increa.ses  to 
5  pcrcei:t  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  and 
for  other  purpo.<;es;  to  the  Committee  on 
P     t  Ottice   and   Ci\  il  ttrvi  "; 

A  bill  to  limit  cost-of-hvin:r  adjustnien' = 
of  annuities  uiidkr  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Sy.'item  for  a  specified  period  of  time, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
I'ost  Ottire  and  Civil  Service;  and 

A  bUl  to  Ihnit  rcst-of-livint:  increu-^es  un- 
der the  Federal  Employees'  Compen.sation 
Alt  for  a  specified  ptnod  of  time,  and  for 
otli:r  purpo.sC:;;  to  the  Coaiinittec  en  Uib-ir 
;i;id  Fablic  Welfare. 

Hiponr  OF  rnn  Asi:srA!:r  Szl^izja:::  tr 
D::iLj;sE 

A  Ict'cr  from  liie  Deputy  As'l^taiit  Stcic- 
t.'.ry  of  Defen.^e  transmitting,  p\irsuant  to 
11  ",  a  report  of  tr.e  design  and  consl:uctlon 
.-'ipervlion,  inspection,  and  overhead  fees 
chirked  by  the  con.aructi.in  agents  to  the 
iii'i'ary  coa.'-fruction  projects  of  the  military 
dcp.utmcnts  and  tlie  befen.-^e  agencies  (wliii 
an  accompanying  report);  lo  llie  CommSilte 
on  Armed  Services. 

R.VCT.r   (  K   THE    SECKlCrATlV    cr   DCFEKSE 

A  letter  from  tiie  Scc.'-ctary  of  Defense 
t!  an.- mlttln^'.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  ou 
the  pr.-iperty  rcords  on  fixed  [jroperiy,  In- 
.s!, illations,  and  major  cqulpmei'.l  ltem<=,  and 
sforrd  supplies  of  the  military  departments 
(v.lth  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sor\lcc-,. 

PrroriT  of  Tiir,  FiLDriiAi.  Rrsravi:  Sv.sTr-.i 
A  letter  from  tiic  Ch.ilrman  of  tlie  Board 
(>T  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.--tcm 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
leport  of  tlie  Board  entitled  ■'Monetary  Pol- 
Icy  and  the  US.  Economy  In  1974"  (with  an 
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inpanj-lng  report  >;  to  the  CommiKee  nn 
:'.;iiii-iii!.'.  Housing  and  Urban  AfTalrs. 

PrroRT     f)F     THE     Ci 'MPinOLtl  tS     GlNCKM. 

■<  'Tcr  from  the  Comptroller  General  oT 
-lilted  S'ates  tr.tn.-nilttirj;.  piirMiarit  tj 
.V  report  entitled  '  HoUiluy  Adniinlitra- 
Overst-;i5:     I:np:--r  r-'i  cut     Needed     To 
■   Mr.re   V'  reaimcnt   or  Eni- 

iwiUi  n'.  iiivlnt:  report  1;  to 

.  •'ii"'ce  o.i  Gj-..-.i\incii\,  OperaMo- 
i;;,'    ..r   r^v  i  hf  S'<hl  Sr.fRrrv 
AD^'I^fI"=:p..\^I'■>>^ 
^  !i'lttr  from  the  Srcretary  of  nt.ilth.  r    - 
-<n,  and  Wel'are  ir.^.-i  m    '1:  :;•   pur 
..V.  the  annii<il  rci.   "     '  •'■.?  .^-  f-;:a  .- 
rtiy   Admlnl.5trali    •  •    - 

Iwi'.h  an  aoc-oinp.i 
nuitee  on  Fijsance. 

RrroRT    t,T    tut    T-  v.  i  :■   : 

Bo  ran 
A  letter   fro::!  the  Sc  ?rr*ary  i>r  Conuii  ■ 
t;  iii-.inittit!^.   piirsimnt    to  Is-.-x,   \ht-  aiitii-''! 
report  of  the  Forelgn-Tiside  ^orie^  Bo:ird  :"T 
the  fi-cal  ye.tr  endlnz  J;i:;o 
Accompair.  n  i  repoi''!:  ;  j 
Finance. 
rKi'J'OSED     LrCISl  ».TT':.       :v     TUt     At»i«n«ii- 

IBATJTE.    OFU'.I  CXiTtD      SlATr-, 

C'jC8I3 

A  letter  froii  li.e  D.i  ■  r  of  the  Aditiii.- 
^iratlve  Ollice  of  the  Ci  led  St.%tes  Coiirt- 
lr.iii>mitti:ig  a  draft  of  j:ropo=:ed  legUliitlon 
to  amend  the  Bankrviptcy  Act  and  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  1&«'  v.  1th  respect  to  the 
tenure  and  retiremeiit  oi  re.'e;je>;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  JudicUrv. 

PRnPOSFD       I  rr.l?I.  \TI'>>J       BT       the       AX'VIN15- 

TTS^TivE    Oiii'T    or    T.XT    UNcr'j    Statis 

C'ltJRTS 

A    let'.cr   f'  ni    '    .    C  .    .  •   r    cf    He    AJ- 

•r;!i:  ,trrit;vc     O".!-?    of    tl.e    Ciiired    State's 

ig  a  <!r..ft  (•!  pri.posed  leg- 

■»  *'.^  n-.iMmi;ni  compeii- 

erj   and    trli>le(.'S 

'•    »■>  »'ie  Ct>'i.- 


r  mr  r 


V  nv  tii' 

:ient  of  ;. 

ntcrnal  J 

Afl-r! 


Civ-L  r^ 
.  Ill  ai'd  I 

•    e'.  alita 
1  iuiial  cj.| 
-!!:    the   De- 


(^t      l! 


•f  Hie  1-  • 

^»n  01  tL 

•  ped  IjhIIv 

:      1-       tj 

'  e 

Hfm.tii, 

f.   r     f- 

Edl-c 

A? 

,  1. 

:s 

V.-£l 

o...  - 

1  reij'ilations  f'  r    . 

,.  .  ..ti  progmm  in  the  .". .»,  .:i     .'  i   _•     i 

Education  (with  accompaiiying  paperu);  to 
lie  Committee  on  Labor  ani  P-i'jllc  Welfare. 


Pr.'>'»oirn  REGtrr.ATiON.<i  op  -he  Dl'PARTMF^  i 
or  Health,  EDrcATio.-i.  and  Welfare 
A  lf>tter  from  the  Execiitne  Secretary  oi 
tlie  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
\Velfcir.»  trar^ni'ttii'T.  pitr-'iKit  Ui  lnw,  pro- 
posed •  •  ions  giiv- 
erniii'  nstrntliuii 
A  ■  by  Public 
I.  iji'Ti);  t:> 
th                                        "       '    ~      'J  l-.'.l'.r.-  Wt'llpr<!. 

I';  \'   i>t    T.'r.  Srrp.rT'itT  of 

1,     L-':  .-•  ■  •  '•     Wfl.fARK 

:  ->i  t!ip  •-  rifeMth.  Ei.:- 


Lj,>jr  11    I 


PETITIONS 


e, 


n.''e 


■'At ion   .'•r 
'he  C'jni- 


r  ■    jnits  w^re  Ifiid  )T~f<>' 

A    '.•■nt   resolution   ff   t;.^   r 
tli€>  Ti  inm.-j'iwca'fh  of  V 
ir.i-  .  '  ou  Pulillc  ^.rV-- 

::  ivss  J,>ixT  i-  >    21.3 

■     Ing  tli-^   Conur^    ^   i.f   the  Uni»<»l 

r  .iniend  (he  Clc'i  Air  Act  in  order 

■.  ■  I  ■  .-.e  the  Si.»te4  and  citi/eni  ihereot 

l-ri    unre.-ili.''»lc    dc:;'l  ir-c.i    fur    redurfii 

'nobile  eitii^tois 

reas,  the  Clean  Air  \ct  rc'i/ilrcs  tb.it 

-.  -jonal  ambient  air  jcialliy  otaiitlurils 

for  ciirijon  monoxide  a::d  photochemlr.al 
oMdnii^!?  be  attained  no  later  than  nlneleca 
hiiii(!r:'i  Leven'y-tive;   and 

■"      •-   ",  carbon  monoxide  and  o.'iidfiits. 

o  iin'^rily   from  a'.Uomoijiles;    and 

'     'jriicr  to  at'ain  .-Mch  n'^tion.'l 

metropoii'an  areas  of  our 

•;  our  Nation';^  Cf>pit''l  on'i 

!•'  •    suburbs    jm    Vnvrinia    and 

':  rolled  In  -k.  !  nv-   .-.nre  wpoa 

■a-^bile    '.  .landards 

,'.1    iu    ,  Air   A:  ; 

•  Itraily  once  clo- 

•^'rrti,  and   Ibo 

•le  further  de- 

'■  ;.ura,i:cU    until    nineteen 

■  '  -  ine.  In  crdT  to  pironrr'L' 


i,  a 
Envlronnieiital 


ProtocUon 


I    fir 

l!;o 


I  air 

;   Frii- 

.1  biir- 

r.trit,.-; 


■  r    Hi')'"  \    iiMj    •..i.„'    i:j,i  M    I  it.i<:.fii.i, 

y  in  the  f;r»e  of  retrofit  devices  fur 
•/:urr  f:ir;i,  which  arc  generally  uwticd  by 
tho^e  Isaat  iMo  'o  ui'- r4  fii  h  modlfioa- 
lioi'-:   -ind 


•  Vj'a<;.-e>xs.  both  State  and  personal  fifian- 
clal  resources  have  deteriorated  because  of 
an  unprecedented  combination  of  Inflation 
and  recession,  unknown  at  tlic  time  the  am- 
bitiou^:  commUnients  of  the  Clotvn  Air  Act 
were  made  la  nineteen  hundred  seventy; 
mid 

■V\;  •^'>;'s,  it  ':<^  fiinci'-mentally  oitt'air  and 
iiMr'^A-niiable  to  shift  the  burden  from  new 
c  ■'  ■■  ■■  fncf.irera  to  the  states  and  cltiisens, 
i  .av^.  of  economic  perii;  now,  iliere- 

.  ■.  ■,      ■    f 

■Rr-oivcd  hy  tl'o  House  of  Di.l?aAtw;s,  iho 
Scnti  s  coiicur.'-ing',  Tliat  the  Coi^gress  of 
the  I- 1  tied  Siatts  is  re-'^pectfullv  memoilril- 
i,.i  vt  »i>  ntit&M'J,  at  the  carliCit  date,  tuo 
•\>r  Act.  MO  as  to  provide  a  moratorium 
•  imuleme.itatlon  uf  n)ea-.ures  designed 
t,>  jv.'lace  emi.s.slons  from  automobilos 
pr«>;ip'itly  in  itsi^,  so  l^ng  as  new  automobile 
■si.and.irds  may  be  deferred, 

•  Resolved  farther.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates  is  respectfully  requested 
to  r.^Ti^.il  'he  sections  of  the  Cleun  Air  Ac-I. 
that  pr'Hide  for  puniti\e  mea-ures  against 
SLiie  and  local  ofticlais. 

'•p>-  mIi-cI  fi'iiilly,  Thuf  the  Clerl:  of  the 
H.<li>e  !.->  direct,  d  lo  .'•end  copl>iS  nt  this  rfS- 
oltitir.n  to  the  Speaker  of  tite  United  Stittes 
Hou.'e  of  Repie6eniati\es,  tlie  Pfe,sident  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  members 
of  the  deleg:ttlou  to  the  Coiigresa  of  the 
Uniled  States  of  this  Cr'iumonweaUh  in  oi- 
cltT  that  they  miiv  be  apj^rised  of  the  .seiu* 
uf  Mio  Viriirinia  C>f';cral  Assembly." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Ma.ssacluisett'?;  to  tho 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

■p.  vsolutlon   of   the    Common. vefvltU    of 
Massachusetts 
"Rciolntloiis  memorialising  the  Crju[;re->.5  of 
the   United   State?   to   enforce   leylt.lalloa 
prohibiting  the  empKiVment  of  allc-ns  en- 
tering the  United  States  Illegally 
''Wherea.^.  The  current  standard  of  living; 
ing  cinployiiieiit  oppoitunltles  of  domestic 
wotVtei'o  Is  undermined  by  the  employment  of 
allein  v/ho  enter  the  UiiUc-d  Sttttos  llleL;alIy; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

■■R'?so!ved,  That  tl'o  G!iiier<.l  Court  of 
M.I'd -iacbu setts  rej-pectfnUy  ur;,>:s  tlie  CmU- 
gre.-s  of  the  United  States  to  exercUe  lis 
power.?  to  inforcltig  liie  existing  law.s  which 
prohibit  the  employment  of  allen.s  v/ho  enter 
the  LViited  Stairs  llle^-ally;  and  be  U  furtbtr 
"Rf.''.oIved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Ivlii-.sachusetts  re-^pectiully  urjjea  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  HR  082;  and 
btf  It  further 

'  Ro3cilveU,  JUat  copies  of  t'lPEc  resolutions 
be  iraneniltted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Houie  of  Hepresentallvcs  to  the  Fre^ldent  of 
the  UiMted  Sta  es,  t!.e  prcidin'r  ofiirer  of 
c.'icli  Ijranch  of  Congrc-s  and  to  the  mcmb';rfl 
tlier"?  if  from  the  Commonwealth  " 


■'■^r.TS  OF  COMMITTEES 

inrr  roijovt^  cf  c^ittir.iUci.i 
luttctl; 

T.-i; '•^^.rJE,  f.v,m  tlie  Cimmittco 
I  roJfjLry,   wltU  amenU- 

HP..  4"jn.T.  A  Mil  to  arilu.t  tar.'ft  prl-P". 
!•  an  iiiid  i»ureli.iso  levels  en  the  1975  cro;>8 
of  »i|ili«i"d  cotlo?!,  corn,  wlieit.  and  soybeatxi, 
to  pr-  Irip  prlro  support  for  milk  at  80  per 
'  ■  pnrlly  v.|th  cjuarteriy  adjustment<i 

luJ  etidliitf  Miiroh  31,  I.!j7G  (Kept. 

srARK.MAN,  from  the  CommlKoo 
~!ii  I  .cl;-;.i  Pc1i*|i)iis,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  C'll  A  bill  to  provl'lo  adilttlonal  mlll- 
l.iry  assl.staiice  authorl/atlons  for  Cambodia 
for  the  fi.scal  year  1975.  and  for  other  ptir- 
I)<)«es  fnept.  No.  94-54). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Ciinmerce.  with  amendments; 
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S.  893.  A  bin  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  t!ie  Commui.ications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
lt)n;-terin  linancing  for  the  Corporation  for 
rabllc  Broadcajjting,  and  for  other  purposes 
(lii?pt.  No.  Si-SS).  (Referred  to  the  Corr>- 
i;ii:tce   on   Appro;^ri;itioi;s) . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  on  S.  893,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  reference  to 
the  long-range  funding  for  public  broad- 
casting. Inasmuch  as  this  pLso  involves 
an  appropriation,  I  ask  by  unanimous 
consent  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mclntyre- 
Btennls  Act  of  1962  to  promote  forestry  re- 
search at  piivate  University  Forestry  Schools 
(Rept.  No.  94-5G). 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  East- 
land being  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environment,  Soil  Conservation 
and  Forestry  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  was  directed  to  re- 
port this  legislation.  However,  he  has 
delegated  that  responsibility  to  me,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, to  report  an  original  bill  to  amend 
the  Mclntyre-Stennis  Act  of  1962.  Chair- 
man Talmadge  of  the  committee  concurs 
with  that  delegation,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  the  report  at  this  time. 


REPORT  ON  LEGISLATIVE  AND  RE- 
VIEW ACTIVITIES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE   (REPT.  NO.  94-52) 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  section  136(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  I  hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  In 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OflSce 
and  Civil  Service  the  report  on  tlie  com- 
mittee's activities  during  tlie  93d  Con- 
gress. I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  order  tlie  report  on  the  legisla- 
tive and  review  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE   OF  REFERENCE— S.    1251 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  S.  1251  be  discharged 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  if  and  when 
reported  fi-om  that  committee,  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  oti  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICCR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so   ordered. 


INTRODUCTION   OP   BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  tlie  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  PHIUP  A.  HART   (for  hhnsei: 

and  Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 

S.  1279.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 

Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provisions  for 

an  additional  10  years  and  to  make  perma- 


nent the  ban  against  certain  prcrequl.-.;te.s  to 
voting.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  1280.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Pre;  ideri.t  to 
appoint   Capt.   Ferdinand   Meudenhall,    U.S. 
Navy  Reserve  Retired,  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  on  the  Reserves  Retired  list.  P.efeiricd 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Sc; .  icc -. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.   1281.  A  bill  to  improve  pu'jJir   ti::;lpr- 
Btanding  of  the  role  of  depository  in  ^titutioiis 
in  home  financing.  Referred  to  the  committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Allairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  H.^tiiaway, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  RANDOLrii,  and  ifr. 
Stafford) : 
S.  1282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  National  Center 
for  Clinical  Pharmacology,  to  provide  support 
for  the  study  of  clinical  pharmacology  and 
clinical  pharmacy,  and  to  provide  for  review 
of  drug  prescribing;  and  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
for  additional  regulation  of  drug  promotions, 
to  provide  for  recordkeeping  and  reporting 
for  all  drugs,  to  provide  for  certification  of 
programs  respecting  manufacturers'  rep- 
resentatives, to  provide  for  the  submission  of 
data  relating  to  therapeutic  equivalence  of 
drugs,  to  provide  for  the  certification  of  cer- 
tain drugs,  to  provide  for  a  national  drug 
compendium,  to  provide  additional  drug  in- 
formation to  consumers,  to  establish  a  code 
system  for  the  identification  of  all  drugs  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  F>ublic  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK   (by  request  I  : 
S.    1283.   A   bill    to   Improve   Judicial    ma- 
chinery by  further  defining  the  Jurisdiction 
of  U.S.  magistrates,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 
S.   1284.  A  bill   to   Improve   and   facilitate 
the  expeditious  and  effective  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himCf    .Mr, 
McGee,  and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
S.  1285.  A  bill  to  -provide  for  pavmcnts  to 
compensate  county  governments  for  the  t.tx 
immunity    of    Federal    lands    within     their 
boundaries.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs,   Jointly,   by 
unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.    1286.   A  bill   to  amend   title   II   of   the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  65.100  the 
annual  amount  which  Individuals  may  earn 
without  suffering  deductions   from   benefits 
on  account  of  excess  earnings.  Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TOWER   (for  Itiinsclf  .-^.nd  Mr. 

Montoya)  : 

S.  1287.  A  bill  to  extend  part  J  of  the  Voca- 

lional    Education    Act    of    19G3    rehitln^    to 

bilhigual    vocational    training.    Referred    to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  GARY  H.  HART   (for  himself. 

Mr.  Abourezk,   Mr.   Bayh.   Mr    H.\t- 

FIELD,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr    Ke.v- 

NEDT,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  McGovep.n,  Mr. 

Mondale.   Mr.  Mansfifld,   Mr.    Xi : - 

son,  and  Mr.  Prox.mikf)  : 

S.  1288.  A  bill  to  prohibit  tlte  expend;;  are 

of  funds  for  the  development  and  proctire- 

rnent  of  any  lethal  chemical  weapons  alter 

the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  and  for 

other  purposes.   Referred  to  the  Couiniit'ee 

on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    KENNEDY    (lor    himstif,    Mr, 
Stafford,   Mr.  Riuiccn-,    Mr.   Pmc  y, 
and  Mr.  Clark)  : 
S.   1289.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5.  sub- 
chapter II  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  Improved  administrative  proce- 
dures.   Referred    to   the   Committee   en    the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  hi.iiE.;:!  and  Mr. 
Mr.  JA^^Ts)  : 
S  1290.  A  b;ll  to  rccvprtnlze  tlie  Cltniency 
Board,  the  Department  of  Defence,  the  De- 
partment ol  Justice  and  tlie  Department,  or 
Trai-sportation  to  provide  fair  and  efficient 
consideraton  of  all  individu.-tls  eligible  for 
a.mnesty  rLlating  to  miliiary  service  in  tlie 
war  in  Southeasi  Asia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poscLS.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment 0-'erat;ons. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  hi:nielf  ai:d 
Mr.  Cransto.n  I  : 
S.  12,M.  A  b;;i  Co  estabh  h  a  N.tlion,il  Cotm- 
mltsion  on  Econcmic  Growth  and  Stability 
to  identify  iiiajor  changes  and  long-term 
trends  in  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prop'j  e  public  policie'^  respon-ive  to 
such  change.s  and  trends.  Referred  t'l  the 
Committee  en  EankiitJ,  Housing  a!;cl  l.'i:...n 
A.'Talrs. 

By   Mr.   HASKELL    (for   Mr.   J.^- k-    •.■) 

(for   himself   and   Mr.   Fanni.x  i     i '-7 

request)  : 

S.  1292.  -A.  bill  to  pro',  ide  for  the  m.inage- 

ment.    protection,    and    developmeiit    of    tl;c 

natioiiLil   resource   lands,  and  for  r-ther  pt;r- 

po^-es.  Referred  to  the  Contnitt'ee  rn  Interior 

and  Insular  .Affair?;. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  ( fr  r  l-.;m?el;,  Vr, 
Mansfield,  and  Mr.  P.^ckwooo  i  : 
S.  1293.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Charles  .\T. 
Russell  National  Wildlife  R.\nge,  ti-.e  Cliit^o. 
Sheldon  National  Wildlife  Rantte.  and  ''.e 
Kofa  National  Wildlife  Range  as  part  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Ref;;L-e  Systetn.  ai'd  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  tiie  Cjni:n;-ee 
on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    METCALF    (for    him.-^elf.    Mr, 

Mansfield,  Mr.  Ailen.  Mr   Hollinos, 

^^r.    THrRMOND.    Mr     BntnirK     m.d 

Mr.    MrCi.rRiri  : 

S    12P4.  A  bill  to  provide  additt' nal  funii'^^ 

to  the    "itates  for  canning  out   wi'.dllfe   re:  - 

toratioti    projects    and    programs,    and    for 

Cher   pxirpo-es.   Referred   to   the   Coniml   lec 

on  Commerce 

By  Mr.  POTH; 
S.   1295.  A  bill   to  llnilf   rlip  Jurisdlot:  .n  <  • 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  L':;!ted  S'ates  fi:;d 
any    such    inferior    court    a'-    ordained    und 
established   by    tiie   Congress   of    i.!ie   L'nr.ed 
States    to    enter    any    Judgniei;-.    decree    i  r 
order,  denvlng  or  re*;' rioting,  a*  tmoon^ti:  ;- 
tional.  the  exercise  of  free  rellelous  expr' ^- 
sion  or  the  saying  of  voluntary  praver  In  a!;y 
public  school   or  other  public   btiildnf.   Re- 
ferred to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Jiidiei:»rv. 
By  Mr  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.    1296.    A    bill    to    proNlde    cabiriet-It\pl 
s'atu.''    to    rr.e    Admlni-trat :-r    rf    Vet-ra;:-s' 
AiTatrs.  Referred  to  t::e   Con;'. ,i' tee   (■:;    Povt 
OtHce  aitd  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr  MGRCA.V- 
S     1297.    -A    bl!I    to    a'r.»:'rt    t!>e    0;n;  Ibiis 
Crime  Cotitrol  .md   Safe  Srree*«  Avl  of   V.><a 
\:>  provide  for  .nn  impro'.ed  method  of  selei - 
tion  of  the  Si.-ite   p'annii'tr  aL-eiuy.  and   f.ir 
other  purp  .-e-.   I.V.'err-d    ;■   -he   (    ,;■  :  .      .  ..■ 
or;  the  J;'dioi.iry. 

Ey  Mr   BLLLMON: 
.S.    12ja    A    b:l!    to   aiiiei.d    the    Int crt. •..,•'' 
O  nniierce  A       P-  forted  to  the  Comtnittec  ou 

(■'  'nnien'e. 

By  Mr  CHrnril  .fi.r  hiir..«e;f.  M- 
J\rKS-  V,  .i:;d  ^!r  "^-.NNlVr  ( »iv 
rer;!!'--.;  )  ; 

.'■■  l--'99.  A  bill  'o  amend  the  Water  Pr- 
-^  ni'ces  P;anol;-e  Act  to  re\  !se  the  nie'iiber- 
•slilp  of  tlie  Water  Resources  Council.  Rc- 
lerred    lo    the    C.inniifte    on    liiietlor    a-id 

1-     i;);ir  Air:i!is. 

By  Mr,  KL'NNLDY  , .'  r  l.'.Tii.self  .,nd 
Mr  Wi  KKi  r.  i 
b'.  1300.  .\  bill  to  ro\!se  title  2.3  cf  t'.o 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  hlghvavj, 
ternilnate  t!;p  Hlglv.^ay  Trust  F\ind,  and 
iinieiid  the  Urban  Ma^s  Tran.iportatlon  Act 
of  1964  In  order  to  Improve  transportation. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  ou  Public  \VorK.'«, 
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By    Mr.    CHL'RC  H      f.r    hni?ic!f.    i.'r. 
Jackson,  and  Mr    Fannin)    (by  re- 
quest I : 
>.  1301.  A  bill  to  promote  a  more  compre- 
M:  ;ie  national  program  of  '.vtiier  resource.^ 
.   h  and  technology  devcTopment  to  re- 
;,e  certain  functions  .a  the  Department 
i;   I'ae  Infemr.  and  for  o.»ier  piirpo-^es    Re- 
ioricd  to  !he  ("jninii'   <••-•  "u  IiJ'"'rl'.>r  and  In- 
^llU^  A'tairs 

By  Mr.  wa.lr.^.^I^   (r.>r  iiimolf.  Mr. 

R^.VDALPH.       Mr.       Kesjjf.ov.       Jlr. 

H.\RrKF.  Mr.  McOrt:.  Mr.  S<  iiweikkr, 

Mr.   McGovi:rnv   Mr.  Hcmpkrev,  Mr. 

MeiCM.F.    Mr.    H\THA%V\Y,    Mr.    I'eli.. 

Mr.    Eagleton.     J.'r      RtutfMFF.    Mr. 

Ti'NNEY,  Mr.  3\<  K<.>r.  Jlr.  Abourfzk. 

Mr.     Stafford.     Mr.     GitAVft.     Mr. 

Stlvpn'son.  Mr  Mi-ndaleMi-  Pkii.ip. 

A.  Hart.  Mr.   Mtrr,Ku-.  Mr    Gaut  W. 

Hapt.  Mr    M\NSHMO    Mr.  Bayh.  Mr 

Cas!     Mr    Nfi.sos'.  Mr.  CHt;RrH,  Mi'. 

Cransiom.  Mr    Javits.  Mr.   Brookf. 

Mr.  Ci  ARK.  Mr.  BtNiSEN.  Mr  Magnu- 

soN.     Mr.     Moss.    Mr.    Glenn,    Mr. 

Haskfli..  Mr.  Bl  :.ips.p.-i  Mr.  Montova. 

and  Mr.  Bideni  ■ 

S    1302  A  bill  to  promote  safety  and  health 

111  the  mining  indu.sfrv.  to  prevent  recurring 

di.->a.?ters   in    the   mining   iiidns'ry.   :ind   for 

o'l'.er   purpose^    Referred  to   'he  Conuult'.ce 

'11  Labor  and  Piiblic  WeU'iirc 

By  Mr   IXOUYE  i  rorhnn  eh'.  Mr.  Pk.\R- 
soN.  Mr   .Xur'.x.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Hcd- 
DLESTO.N.     Mr.     MtrcvLF.     and     A!r. 
Stone ) : 
S.  1303.  A  bill  !0  rc'fil.iTe  the  foreign  i-om- 
tni^rce    of    the    United    b'u-es    by    pruvldni'.; 
means  to  a.'^sure  full  disclosure  of  significant 
foreign  Investment  in  :lie  Utued  States,  and 
for  other  purposes    Reierred.  by  unanimous 
co!i?-#iit,    to   the   Committee   ria   Commerce; 
and.  U   and  when  rep'irt«Ml  iroin  that  com- 
mittee, to  ihe  Commlt<c«  an  Banking.  Hous- 
iiii;  and  Urban  .Affair-i, 
By  Mr  BiDE.Nf; 
S.  1J04  A  bill  to  am' nd  'lie  So.'Uil  Sec'.Jrlty 
\i'   to   provuie   for   liinrrdiu'e  oai-e   st'I  es 
ritidor  titles  XIV  and  XIX  cf  su'.-h  «•;■•-    Ri*- 

■  i.'cl  to  the  Coniniit'ee  on  Fiiiaiice 

By  -Mr.  BIDEN  ili.r  himscU.  Mr  Mc> 
GovrKN.  and  Mr  Cm>x.)  : 
s  liJO.j.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AgriciiUiiral 
Iiivde  Development  and  As.-sb^lance  Act  of 
10.^4  lo  prohibit  the  dtspo^iilon  ot  food  lo 
forcitii  countrie.s  ur.dtr  isuch  act  iu  any 
fi  -ai  year  uiiles.s  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture aeterrnlues  and  cert.fies  that  all  do- 
nie.-.tlc  fvedh't."  programs  will  be  adequately 
proMded  wi'ii  approjui.tte  :oods  in  .^uch 
fl.■^l■al  year  Referred  to  tl>e  Committee  on 
A   •■!   ol'ure  and  Fore^trv 

Ry  Mr.  BARTLtlTr    ilof  !:lm  elf.  Mr. 

.MtCiEMAN.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cn.vtR. 

Mr    Dole.  Mr    JoHNiio.v,  Mr.  Gary 

V.'     H.\RT.    Mr    Bti.vrtRS.    Mr.    H'>m- 

PHRtY.    Mr.    1.'  NO,   Mr.   Tov.tB.   Mr. 

DuMKNUi.  Mi.d  Mr    Hav^KA.  ikud  Mr. 

MONUAI  E I  : 

S    1306    A  bill  to  au'hnrlze  the  Secretary 

if    I  ran<pnri.ni  ion  tn  maKc  a  loan  ot   .>100,- 

O'Kj.OOO  to  the  Chlc;i!'o.  Ro"-k  I-^laiid.  and  Pa- 

cino  Railroad  Co  Rflvrf-l  'o  thr  Ci.mnnf 'ca 

'111  Ci>mmeri-e 

By  Mr   HEI.M3. 
.H     1  J07     Au    ori^lniil    hill    to   anirttd    the 
-M'lntvre-StMiiiLs    .^ct    of    VM%2    to    promo'e 
lorc.stry  re.'.earch  at  priv.ite  Unlver-.lly  Fo-r- 
e  TV  School-:.  Placed  o'l  inleitdar. 
By    Mr.   ROTH: 
."j  J.  Res    64    A  Join'   T'--'  '•••  "-n   p;opui>iiig 
ii!j  amendment  to  the  c  i  Referred 

■  ■■  Tin-  C.nitnr '•  -■  '.  f 


.ST.\TF.ME.\TS      t  )iN"      IN'TRODUCFD 
aiLL.S   -AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1281.  A  bill  to  improve  publk-  uncki- 
>i.iiiciitig  ui  tiie  lule  of  depo^.itory  iusti- 


tu(ioi''.i  in  heme  fiaancitig.  Roferred  tj 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

HuMG   MOBTf.AOE    Dl'-iCi.OSUaC   ACT  OF    19T3 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mf.  President,  to- 
di'v  I  .^m  iiitiod'K'ing  ilie  Home  Mort- 
gage Di^closine  Act  ol  197.1.  This  bill 
would  rt^quiie  lending  institutions  to  dis- 
close to  the  public  where  they  are  ob- 
taining their  deposit.s  and  where  they 
are  making  mortgage  loan.s.  The  prob- 
lem uhi'-h  thi.s  legi.sladon  addresses  is 
out:  oi  the  ccnlt  al  problems  of  our  tune — 
the  decay  of  America's  great  (.itie.s.  Good 
hou^iiv.,'  pohc-y  is  as  n',u<  h  a  matter  ot 
adeqtiately  maintaining  the  Nation's  e.K- 
istnii.'  hGU.^it.ii  :5lock  a.s  building  more 
iiou>e.-.    • 

Bill  Amenta's  great  metropolitan area.> 
are  m  tlie  pecuUar  poNiiion  of  iiavuig  to 
biiil'"!  more  and  more  new  .^subdivisions 
on  i;iitn  land  50  miles  from  the  center 
of  citi^^s  while  public  policy  permits  urban 
neiKltbci  hoods  to  decay. 

The  irony  is  that  in  many  of  our  older 
fines,  including  VVasliingion,  Baltimore. 
Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago, 
there  are  hundreds  ot  thousands  of 
solidly  built,  older  houses  that  could  not 
be  duplicated  today  e.xcept  at  a  con- 
siderable co^t.  Savinti  and  upgrading 
thc.'>e  houses  requires  a  reliable  source 
of  r:'.dit  to  finance  home  miprovctncn's 
and  10  enable  new  families  to  own  ond 
occupy  the.se  homes. 

Unfortunately,  niauy  lending  Institu- 
tions deny  credit  to  the.=e  older  urban 
nciphborhoodb  especially  when  money  is 
tigh*^.  People  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds 
sutf'.'r  Some  institutions  m.iy  shy  a".vny 
fnuii  black  neighborhooJs  or  neighbor- 
hoods that  Pie  changing  from  white  to 
black  Some  inctitulion.s  mny  red-lme 
older  white  rtUnii^  neiu!;borhoods.  Some 
insiitutions  ni  '.\  .suupiy  a  dispiopoition- 
ate  amount  of  credit  to  real  estate  sp?cu- 
lalOl^  at  the  expense  ot  owner  occupants, 

Hf  re  is  how  the  redlining  i  rocess  often 
wor*->.  A  piospective  home  buyer  will 
approich  a  lendins  in^titution  for  a 
Tnoi ;  •.  .;e  lo.  n.  His  credit  rating  can  be 
e.Kctiior.t.  and  the  hou.^e  can  be  in  .sound 
con.'.taon.  But  .some  lenders  will  reject 
the  .nplicatlon  becau.v*»  they  don't  like 
the  '  ■  :;  rhborhoud,  and  ^teer  tile  buyer 
to  lie  suburbs. 

Tr.-:  b;ink  will  say  that  the  area  is  a 
'declining  neighborhood."  Of  course. 
th»-.t  description  by  the  bnnk  turns  into 
a  sell-fulfilling  prophecy,  because  more 
th-.ii!  any  ofncr  factor,  denial  of  mort- 
gage credit  lo  homebuvers  by  lenders 
can.  .^  tlie  neighborhood  to  decline.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  mortgages  were  avail- 
i'ble  -it-d  homeowners  contir.ued  to  pre- 
'  •_•  in  tiie  community,  the  neigh- 

;  ?.-ouid  not  decline 

I  •  !..;<.■  i-s,  more  than  anybody  else,  have 
the  pj.'.er  to  determine  which  commu- 
lutifs  decline  and  wliich  tfabilize  or  re- 
vive. Unfoi innately,  in  nianv  fiie;.;  the 
very  lenders  who  deny  credit  to  home 
buyets  in  older  urban  xieiiihborhoods, 
win  lend  money  in  tlie  very  Fame  neigh- 
bctit'tod,  sometimes  on  the  very  sunte 
hou>e.  t.o  speculators  or  to  ab.-enlee  land- 
lord;. And  that  reullv  makes  the  neiih- 
boihnod  decline.  We  permit  all  kinds  of 
ta.\  bleaks  for  lioa.e  ownership  on  the 
tho'ty  lh^>  ;  fide  ji  o".«  tiet.^hip  crealc-s 


4 able  neighborhoods,  promoters  proper 
maintenance  of  housing,  and  maintiiin.s 
property  values.  But  that  picmi'^e  goes 
down  tlie  drain — and  so  do  iome  line  old 
communities — when  lenders  decide  a 
neighborhood  is  a  poor  risk. 

In  MtUvuokre.  for  exami>Ie.  a  repot  t 
by  the  Honsing  Committee  ot  the  West- 
side  Coalition  lotind  that  several  lending 
institutions  would  not  even  consider 
making  loars  in  ceilain  nei;;hboilioods. 
.  the  report  Indicated  that  these  lend- 
ers often  did  not  bother  to  incitiire 
about  the  ir>come  or  ri-edit  roting  of  the 
prospet.'tive  borrower.  According  to  the 
repoit.  the?e  lenders  tmiicd  the  inquiry 
down  flatly  on  the  ba.-is  of  the  ncis;hbor- 
hood  Other  lenders  reportedly  demanded 
shorter  tertns  tor  payli.ick  and  lilgher 
dowunayment  refiuircments.  Tlion  .soiur 
of  these  same  lenders  turned  aroiuid  and 
lent  mortgage  money  on  the.-e  same  pre- 
sume b!y  unmortuagable  properties  to  ab- 
sentee owners,  according  to  the  survey. 

In  Chicago,  a  broad  coalition  of  citi- 
zens represeulin'.;  diverse  racial  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds  are  neuotiafing  with 
local  letiders  to  keep  mnrtgaue  inonev 
available  in  the  city's  nuddle  cla-s  neiitli- 
borhoods.  Recently.  Mayor  Richard 
Dciley,  whose  ov.n  neli-liborh.ood  is  red 
lined  by  many  lenders,  said  th:it  he 
shared  the  p'-oup's  objectives,  ar.d  he 
endor.-cd  a  city  ordinance  agninst  red- 
lining. The  Chicago  Housinjf  Training 
and  Infornnition  Center,  whicii  is  lieaded 
by  Mrs.  Gail  Cincotta.  is  liostlng  a  na- 
tional housing  conference  ne.xt  montit, 
.ind  the  .sub.jecl  will  be  redlining. 

In  B.tltimore.  a  study  by  the  city'-,  ile- 
partm>^nt  of  liou.'-ing  nnd  communitv  de- 
velopment found  iliat  "tlie  inimary  ob- 
stacle" to  conii:iued  home  ownershij)  iu 
the  city  tt  ,is  neighboriujcd  di-crimii:nlion 
by  lenders.  And  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  preliminary  data  indicates 
that  some  lenders  hate  virtually  red- 
lined  the  entire  city,  and  other  lenders 
are  reluctant  to  loan  money  ea.-.t  of  Rock 
Creek  Park  unless  tiie  buyer  is  a  real 
estate  professional. 

Theic  is  a  special  irony  involved  when 
lending  Inslitution.s  begin  restricting 
credit  in  an  urban  neighborhood.  Sorti» 
of  the.ie  lending  institutions  draw  much 
fif  their  capital  from  small  sa\ers  alio 
live  in  lhe.se  communities  The  deposit 
wii'dow  is  always  (>pc:i,  but  tlie  In  la  win- 
dow is  often  closed.  Or  if  it  is  open,  it  is 
open  only  if  you  can  make  a  higher  thin 
usual  down  p-^yment  and  settle  for  a 
shorter  loan.  No  wonder  people  move  to 
the  suburbs. 

Well,  what  i'  tiie  remedy?  I  do  not 
Vsant  lo  set  Up  yet  another  bureaucracy 
to  tell  bank.s  and  savings  and  loan  a.^so- 
eiatiot.s  where  to  lend  their  money.  I 
tltink  a  much  better  approach  Is  to  rely 
on  the  informed  judgment  of  the  re.-^i- 
dent;  of  the.-e  communities  wiiere  al- 
ready many  local  citizens'  groups  have 
organ:. :ed  antiiedlinit^g  i -irnpalgns,  and 
to  let  the  free  market  do  tiie  rest. 

Krov.ledgcable  citizens  are  likely  to 
favor  banks  and  savings  and  loan  a.sso- 
ciations  -which  do  not  (iiscrlminate 
ngaii:st  their  communities.  This  is  al- 
ready happening  in  Chicago,  Milw.iukce, 
Olid  rither  cities.  In  fact,  in  some  areas, 
^0-1  :''lf'd   gr<»en-iiiiing   campaign.-;   have 
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been  launched,  to  persuade  banks  to 
make  every  effort  not  to  siphon  funds  out 
of  these  neighborhoods,  but  to  give  pref- 
erence to  their  primary  service  areas. 

As  I  hate  said,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
..'nposing  a  complicated  regulatory 
'(•Heme  that  t<.01s  a  bank  or  a  savings 
nid  loan  how  to  do  its  btxsiness.  I  am 
j);oposing  a  simple  disclosure  law,  that 
would  give  local  citizens  the  right  to  know 
wljere  their  neighborhood  banks  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  were  making 
ineir  mortgage  loans,  and  I  would  ex- 
c.it  an  informetl  citizeniy  to  do  the  rest. 

Tliere  is  no  iin  asion  of  privacy  problem 
tiere,  because  this  information  is  already 
public.  Anybody  with  a  little  sophistica- 
tion can  go  to  the  count  y  courthouse  and 
look  up  who  holds  the  mortgage  on  every 
liouse  in  the  city. 

But  these  deed  records  will  not  reveal 
the  pattern  of  loans  by  each  institution 
unless  a  citizen  has  either  a  computer 
and  the  patiejice  to  wade  through  all  of 
ilie  files. 

There  is  no  need  to  require  lending  in- 
stitutions to  send  all  of  this  mate)  ial  to 
Washington.  All  I  am  proposing  is  a 
lequlrement  for  each  local  institution  to 
Have  available  a  public  record  flle  that 
would  disclose  by  zip  code,  the  number 
ind  dollar  amount  of  mortgage  loans, 
wiiether  they  were  conventional  or  FHA 
or  VA.  and  whether  they  went  to  an 
owner-occupier  or  an  absentee  landlord, 
'ihe  names  would  not  be  disclosed,  even 
tiiough  that  information  is  already  pub- 
lic record,  llie  file  would  also  disclose 
by  nip  code  the  number  and  aggregate 
dollar  amount  of  savings  accounts. 

In  this  w  ay,  savers  and  potential  home- 
owners could  intelligently  decide  which 
institution  deserved  their  busint.-.s.  The 
bill  would  not  require  banks  to  invest 
tiieir  money  in  older  urban  neighbor- 
hoods, but  it  would  enable  these  neigh- 
borhoods to  exercise  their  sizable  con- 
sumers power  to  reward  institutions  that 
rewarded  them.  Through  the  effect  of 
full  disclosure,  it  would  induce  ^ lending 
institutions  to  begin  contributing  to  the 
process  of  uiban  rehabilitation  rather 
tiian  urban  decay. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  will  be  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  Mortgage  Disclosure 
Act  next  month,  i  ask  unanimous  con- 
.•ient  that  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  EnoHD.  as 
follows: 

He  it  enut  crii  b-j  ihe  !^<Huir  aiii?  I!<j,i~c  of 
Rr.j)rc  mitativer,  o/  tl\e  Uri'trif  '■•'..•,■•;  of 
Amrrica  in  Cotuiv  s  as^'-ivhh'ct . 

M'OHT    TITU-  I 

.''M  iio>-i   1.  Ti!ii  Act  !ti,\y  be  ciifd   h:-   '.Jie 
);■»'. .1^  .M')itf.a:j:e  D:.si-''or,'ire  .\ct  oi  piT.") 
FiKDi'cn   ANii  Minro.si. 

8:.  .  LV  (;i)  The  Coui,'i-e.-s  liiuis  .ti.-d  ii.nlare.s 
that  (iopo:-,aory  lii.-iltution.5  ha\e  .^oni'Mlmes 
tuHcd  lo  provide  iideqtmte  home  tinanoin;^  on 
u  noiHliscrimliiatory  bn^i.s  for  all  neitrhbor- 
hoodrt  within  the  comnmnitle.s  and  nrighbor- 
hoods  from  wliiih  t!)o,sc  ins;  it  titii.n.s  receive 
dipo-sitK. 

(b)  The  pnipa',f  of  this  A.  t  Is  !o  provide 
tlie  citizens  and  publio  oitiolals  of  tlie  United 
btnte.s  wlUi  sufficient  information  'o  enable 
tht'm  to  deti^rnihie  v.-blcb  depositee   ;'■   \'tu- 


tlons  are  filling  their  obligations  to  ;-erve  the 
bousing  needs  ol  the  communities  and  noii,'^'- 
borhood.T  In  which  they  are  locuted. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  tiie  term  "mortgage  loau"  n.euiiu  a 
federally  related  mortg.tge  loan  a-;  delineU 
vaider  .section  3  of  Ijie  Real  E.sr.ue  Settle- 
Jiient  Procedvires  Act  of  1974; 

(2)  the  term  "depository  in.i  itntJcu" 
means  a  persoii  who  is  In  the  bi,ines.s  of 
making  federally  related  mortgHfiO  loans; 

(3)  the  term  "oavhigs  accouni,"  means  aiiy 
depOijit  or  account,  other  than  a  demand  de- 
posit, received  or  lield  by  a  dcpc  ,:  ory  l)i.'.li- 
t  til  ion;  and 

(4)   the  teiiii  "Boart;"  means  UiC  Board 
i.f  Governors  of  the  Federal  Pe?er  e  S;  item. 
T.iAiNj  I  N*\' i:   OP   RKConr.=    a%d    rrniK: 
disci.osurt; 

Sic.  4.  (a)tl)  Each  depository  i:"  'i'lijion 
.■,;iall  compile  and  make  available,  ju  arcoid- 
aiice  with  regnlations  of  the  Boara,  to  the 
pnblic  for  inspeciion  and  copvimr  .»'  each 
otlioe  ot  lliji.  lii.'^ti  union  iKe  ;.;;l,>\vint,; 
mlorniation: 

(A)  The  inimbtr  and  total  doll.ir  i-.iiiouiit 
i.f  mortgage  loans  made  ijy  that  lll^:ti'utlo;l 
w  iiif.il  were  outstanding  ns  of  the  oloo  of 
the  last  fi.scal  year  of  1h.it  InMim^io'i, 

'iB)  The  Juimber  and  total  dollar  amoiii.t 
of  mortgage  loans  made  "oy  that  ii  .-  itiitioii 
diiring  such  year. 

(C)  The  number  and  loiul  doll.ir  Hii;o-n»t 
oi  savings  accounts  held  by  that  in::i;-A;rjo!S 
B,i  of  the  clo.se  of  such  year, 

(D)  The  niauber  of  savings  Rcccuit* 
oiicncd  during  svich  year  and  the  to^al  dol- 
lar amount  In  such  accounts  at  t^ho  close 
of  siicii  year, 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  depository  ini.t;tulloii 
which  has  a  home  oHlce  or  branch  ofiice  lo- 
cated within  a  standard  metropolitan  sir.- 
tlfcilcal  area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  ?Ian- 
ai^euifent  and  Budget,  tiie  Information  re- 
quired to  be  maintaiiJPd  and  made  aMuiobtr- 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  ;iI.:o  be  't^nil^eO 
In  order  to  clearly  atiii  co.i-iiii'iotily  oi  .  ]  >-•■ 
t.'ie  following: 

(A)  The  niinib'-T  and  tiwllar  ain.jiir.t  lur 
cich  item  referred  to  In  paragrapli  1 1 } ,  1)7 
United  States  Postal  Service  zip  code,  for 
borrowers  under  mortgage  loans  secnreii  b>' 
property  located  within  the  standard  nietio- 
politiin  area,  and  for  savings  account  holder.s 
whose  addre.sse.s,  as  furnished  to  such  Insti- 
tution, are  within  that  standard  nietropoh- 
tan  statistical  area. 

(B)  The  number  and  dollar  amoM)jt  for 
each  item  referred  to  In  paragraph  il),  by 
county,  for  all  such  mortgage  loans  wlilch 
are  secured  by  property  located  outside  the 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  or  for 
savings  account  holders  whose  addresses,  ts 
so  furnished,  are  located  outside  tJu-  stand- 
ard metropolitaivstatistical  area. 

(:l)  In  the  ca^6f  a  depository  in--t). mlon 
which  has  nftiConie  or  branch  omoe  located 
ujihiii  a  standard  metropolitan  siatibtloal 
area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Managenunt 
and  Budget,  the  information  required  to  bo 
maintained  and  made  available  luidcr  para- 
graph ( 1 )  sliall  also  be  itemized  In  order  to 
clearly  and  ronspicucm^ly  dlsclo^f^  ti.e 
follow  iv.t;: 

(A)  Tlie  inuiibcr  and  doll.ir  ;!n'o  i'  •  f-r 
each  item  referred  lo  in  paragraph  ili  by 
United  .States  Posial  Service  zip  cod-^,  fnr 
borrowers  under  mortgage  loans  ,>,e.uiiii  by 
propeitv  locaied  within  the  State  Ir.  whicii 
the  in,-,tl'ntion  i,",  located,  and  for  s-count 
liolders  v.  bo,se  addre.=sf.^.  as  furnished  'o  ;i<  n 
institution,  are  within  that  State. 

(B)  The  number  and  dollar  an. mi,  f.>r 
each  item  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 1) ,  bv 
State  for  all  such  mor";;?age  loans  whi.  )i  are 
secured  by  property  located  outside  t)i.>  state 
iu  vhiciA   vii'Ii   li>.--iitnli(>n    !-■   Ii.^a'^i)   or  ;..,- 


.»aviiigs  account  i  oider.'^  ViUokc  addresses,  as 
no  furnished,  are  located  outside  tiie  Si.ite. 

(i))  Any  Jieiii  of  Uifoijuaiion  relating  vo 
morlgage  lo.ms  t-jqi  ired  lo  be  tnalntaintd 
under  subse>-llo'i  (a)  ii.a:!  be  further  itcin- 
Vm-A  ill  order  to  i1k.:;o-;c  for  er.cli  ^uch  item — 

•; !  I  the  iionibi-:-  and  dollar  aavjuv.t  <>f 
i.'iorlL'aye  l.^ans  vbicli  me  !n-nrtd  under  title 
TI  of  the  Natiorin!  Hoii.-iiig  ,^ct  or  under  ti'.Ie 
V  of  ;he  Hoii.-,ing  Act  of  lf49  or  vhlch  arc 
.ntaranteed  under  iiiap!'--  :i7  of  tiiie  jS, 
Ur.ited  6tate:  Code,  ai.d 

{2\  Ilie  uiiinb<i  tiMi  d  ;l;."ir  ainoiiii'  >..r 
:i;i,iiguge  Joaii.-:  niade  to  l.'ii.rfgi'.gors  wjio  d:ii 
not,  a:  tiio  tini'  of  e^prt?t;on  of  the  mor*crfti:e 
intend  'o  re^idf  ;•■  'le  ••ropertv  securlu  /  'he 
nvir!;',aL;n  loan , 

,  Ml  ••(I  t  :.!LNr 

,Svr,  ,T,  lai  liif  Board  shall  prONcrlhe  .such 
regulations  a.-;  may  be  nece>-^•ary  to  carrv  out 
•'he  pnrpo.ses  ol  tills  A"t.  'Inese  regnia'ions 
may  contain  -jUi-Ji  claj^iui;aiions,  dilleien- 
1  :at!oiis.  or  Oilier  pro.'lsiujj.s,  and  n.ay  pio- 
\  ide  lor  .-luh  adju'^'.nir-nv.-.  and  e.xceptio'.s  fui 
,ii'y  class  Ol  tr.Uiri.icllon.'-,  a--  In  the  Judgnion' 
>'f  '\;c  3f>;"i.rd  are  tierf^'-ary  or  proper, 

lo)  Coi'ijil'iin'e  \>  iih  'he  rf-'pilrein.  I.' s  irr'- 
;;i)S(d  tii'di  r  ;..ii;s  Art.  shall  he  piiforc'-d 
under — 

I  :  )  seet:on  8  of  liiC  FtOt-'ai  Depoblt  lii-ui- 
>>i""e  .\ct,  in  tiic  case  of — 

lAi    national  ijaiiks.  by    ne  Cu.'iip.rollti' ot 
;ii;  (urreiicy. 

iB)  niember  brtUk?  of  the  Federal  Heserve 
Sy  .tein  (other  than  natioiia!  banks),  by  the 
hoard. 

(C)  l).".nl'..s  in^iueu  \,.  :iie  Federal  Dep.iclt 
J.,  '.iraiiie  rorporatlou  (ether  than  mem- 
bers of  Tiie  Fede.r.ji  IJe^crve  .Sv.tem).  by  the 
Bo.-i--d  of  Direi-fi':--  of  V:.n  Federal  Depo-'t 
T'imiranee  Corpora! Nin 

(21  sertJon'.d)  of  ti  e  Hjnii  Owi.ers' I  oan 
.'at  of  V.n3.  section  407  of  the  NaMonul 
Hou'^lng  Act,  and  section.-,  t>(!)  and  17  of  the 
t'eUeial  Home  Loan  Baiik  Ai  t,  by  the  Federal 
Hume  Loan  Bank.  Bouid  r4< '!ng  direi 'ly  or 
ilirou^;h  the  Federal  Sav!ni;.=:  and  Li',an  I:.- 
s.iranrc  Corpora' iwti  > .  in  the  case  of  anv  1',- 
.■'itntlon  ."-ubtirt  <o  anv  of  fnose  provKtons. 

(S)  the  Federal  Crfoi*  Union  Act.  bv  the 
Administrator  of  the  Nailonal  Credit  Uni-fii 
Administration  wi'li  rf •  pert  to  any  FeJi'ral 
credit  union. 

(c)  For  the  paruose  ot  tiie  e.xerclst  Ijy  any 
agency  referred  w  in  ..ubsectlcn  (b)  ot  Its 
powers  under  ariv  Ac  referred  to  In  tha* 
Kub.sectlon.  a  violatioti  of  aiiy  requlremc' 
jmpased  under  th-s  A<f  shall  be  deemed  'o 
be  a  violation  of  a  r*qulreinent  lnipi>sed 
iiiider  liiat  Act.  In  addition  to  Its  power.* 
under  any  provi.^nn  <.f  law  specirically  re- 
ferred to  in  subhcctlon  ib).  each  of  tiic 
ageui  les  referred  to  In  tliat  .subsection  nii.v 
exercise,  for  the  purpo.  e  of  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  any  requlrcmenr  Imposed  ii»nicr 
thl.?  Act,  anv  r-lter  a-tthorl'v  conferred  on 
it  by  law. 

(d  I  Excep'  1;,  i!'n  e.%tt  nt  inat  enforrcirii  ;i' 
of  the  requirements  imposed  under  thl."--  A;  > 
1:;  specifically  coinmn'ed  to  some  other  Oov- 
» rnment  ageiicv  ni;der  .s.ib.seciion  ibl,  t:.. 
Federiil  Tr.tde  Couunisbion  s.oall  enforce  siieii 
reiiuireinents.  F.jr  t;jc  pvirp'^se  of  the  exer." 
by  tlie  Federal  Trade  Cr-nnnisslon  of  its  fu-;.  - 
lions  and  power.-  under  ;he  Federal  Traii. 
ComnUs.slon  Aet  .1  violation  of  any  requ;M  - 
ment  imposed  i.iioer  tiiis  Act  shall  re 
deemed  a  violation  of  a  leqiUrement  inipu-iO 
iiiiiit-r  tlirtt  Act.  AU  ot  tlie  function.-  aini 
pnwei.s  of  liie  Federal  Tiade  Coinnilssioii  u-.i- 
u  ;  111.  Federal  Ti,.de  C  imin!s:;iOAi  Ait  Hn 
ii\allable  lo  t'ic  C'l'i-'imis  ''.'n  to  enforce  coin- 
pl!;uice  bv  anv  p'-rso'i  \»  ith  the  requlreme.it- 
imposed  under  thi--  .^'t,  irrespective  o' 
wheUier  tliat  per-^.u  is  .  iigaged  In  comnun  e 
or  nteet-s  any  other  Jurlsditllonal  test'-  In  T..e 
ledeial  lYade  Coniimssinn  Act. 

(ei  Tiie  ar.tliorlty  of  the  Board  to  I-mk 
regnlations  under  W.h:  .\rt  does  not  impair 
the  :i!iihoii'>  of  am   .■'•.er  ligeucv  deslirna-eo 
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in  tills  Stfc'ioii  to  mn'ice  nuc-s  respecting  It-s 
ovm  y>roced"jr«'9  In  enforcing  compllHnrp  wUh 

I'-I'iirements  '.mpo'^ecl  under  this  Act. 


T.::  Z.L:.  KENNEDY   Tor  rini'^clf. 

Mr.  Javits.  Mv.  Cp..\y-,xos.  Mr. 

HAriiAV.AV    Ml.  Feu,  Mr.  Ran- 

ooLi-a.  end  Mr,  oiAFtoRD'  : 

3.    1282.  A  bill  to  amei.d  the  F'\,bl;c 

H?cilth  Si'r\:'-°  Act  to  provide  for  a  Na- 

V  or.ul  t'cntcr  fur  CMii'.ri'!  PharmncoIoKV. 

0  provide  support  for  the  .^t'.idy  of  clim- 

A  phar:r.jcolog>  and  jlinical  pharmacy, 

iV.d  to  ijiovide  for  isvie.v  of  drug  pre- 

rnbaij;;  aurJ  co  ariiei.d  Ih-^  rtdeial  Food, 

Oi-!;g.  and  Co'-metic  Act  t  >  vrovide  for 

iddiiionai  regulation  of  drug  promotions. 

*•>  provide  for  recora'.cecping  and  report- 

ii'.s?  for  all  di'uc^  to  n;ovide  tor  certifica- 

i;m  of  progro*;;^   re'^yectiii:,'  manufac- 

".urcr.V  rcprc^cntotire^.  to  pro',  idc  for  the 

.sLLb:nic.5iou  of  data   relating  to  thera- 

■;c'.tic  equi\uler...e  ol  drugs,  to  provide 

.  >r  the  certification  oi  certain  drugs,  to 

irovide  for  a  natior.al  dru?  compendium, 

u  i>rovide  additional  c'vu^  information  to 

'on^umer."^.  to  e'^tablish  a  code  system  for 

Uis  idcnlifi^at.on  o-f  all  dnit,'s  and  for 

)ther  purpo.^cs.  Referred  to  the  Con.mi*- 

-ee  ou  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

itr.  c.  I' riLio.^Tii'X  :.,r:'Hu'. E.MEr.T  a. 7 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  I  am 
.)!cased  to  Introduce  on  behalf  of  my.-^elf 
.iud  Senators  jAVir.s.  Cjanston,  Matha- 
vVAv,  Pfll,  R.\ncolh:i.  ai^.d  SrAFFORD,  the 
DiUii  UtKi.-r'tion  vr.d  IinpiW.eaicuL  Act 
>i  ia75. 

It.  i.s  more  liian  10  years  since  ihf^  C  -n- 
-'re.s  enacted  the  landmark  Kefauver- 
H..rri^  diT.L,'  amendments  ^hlch  gave  the 
"^ood  and  Dtws  Admini -traticn  the  nii- 
"iiiirii,v  to  itciniie  prouf  of  .safety  and  ef- 
.t,'ciivcnt--s  t.f  pre-.cupu(>n  drug.s  before 
r;?v  are  m.irketed.  Tlsai  Iwudmark.  legi.s- 
!  '."..ion  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  our 
medical  cat?  =>st«m.  It  hrs  Mgnlficantlv 
ifTectctl  the  practice-  cf  the  pharmaceu- 
Mcal  indi:.stry  impacrin;;  on  their  advev- 
ti.uis,  marketing  and  ijromotional  activ- 
lUeo  ao  well  j.^  un  the  process  of  new  drug 
research  and  development.  There  is  no 
question  that  ll;e  st.tndarc'is  imposed  by 
that  legislation  ha\e  made  the  United 
-;'atcs  preemment  :n  th»  world  with 
-c^-pec'  to  the  .saletv  and  efiecti'.ei'.ess  of 
;.^  pharmaceutical  prod'Kt*;. 

All  legislation  de.serve.s  pericviic  le'.iew 
.irid  evaluation.  For  the  past  year  the 
o'.!.ite  Health  Subcommittee  lias  been 
-onductina;  a  series  of  in'  estigativc  and 
'cRU'lative  heurmps  into  the  pharmaceu- 
■i-nl  indu.^trv.  Tl.e.^e  hearing.s  continue 
■r  the  present  time  and  are  intended  to 
tociis  on  the  whole  range  of  pharmnceu- 
.'•al  indastry  acti-. itie>  and  problems. 

Tfie  fiLst  i)iia-e  of  this  .^ubtoumnlU'e 
:  guiry  focused  on  tlie  advertising,  mar- 
•.iViner  and  promotional  practice.s  cf  the 
iiarmaceutical  industry  That  phase  v,a^ 
1' .ploted  !a:-t  year  and  S   3t4l  v  as  in- 
:   u'.cod  tor\-ard  the  end  of  the  9.3d  Con- 
gress. Tliere  v.-as  net  cnonsh  time  left 
.i\   d\e  .>e.so.ion,  ho'.ve\or,  for  the  Cciu- 
•tnttee  to  tlioroti^tiily  review  and  evaluate 
ihat  legislation.  I  am.  tJierefore.  rem- 
•roUucing    it    today    and    iiledLte    that 
>iot.-.pt  ao:ion  on  this  and  other  dm? 
legislation   pendinsr   before   tiie   Healta 
Subcommittee  will  be  forthcoming  in  this 
"?.« iion  of  Congrre.s-s. 


Much  l;a:,  been  .sail  and  written  v.-xaii 
the  problems  identified  by  the  Health 
Subcommittee  duiin?  the  hcarin.'irs  on 
adiertiiing.  raar'tetincj  rnd  promci im  .d 
inaclicos  of  the  pharmaceutical  indu.s- 
tiy.  Full  icgi.siative  hearings  vcre  held 
on  tiiC  S;jeciacs  on  S.  3141  and  on  S.  935. 
As  u;  -,  the  case  v>:th  medical  de;ice  la- 
^slaiica.  it  is  my  intention  to  mo\e  di- 
revtiy  to  .su'ocommittee  n;arkup  of  tlie.se 
•■ieces  of  legislation,  at  \\hich  time  the 
committee  will  consider  the  numeiGU-s 
.^usgestions  '.vhich  have  been  made  re- 
.spectinsT  amendmonr.5  to  the  bill.  S.  3441 
ia  ident..  il  in  every  way  to  tlie  measuf-c 
tiial  wai,  i^itrocluced  before  the  commit- 
tee Li.;i  year  with  ilie  excepuon  of  tcch- 
'11'. al  and  couionning  changes  respectin-j 
i.lie  life  of  tlie  bill. 

Tlie  problems  idijutiucd  in  tluii,  L^i  - 
lation  continue  to  be  pres^iiitf  medical 
problems  today  and  det;erve  prompt  at- 
t^-ntion. 

The  N.iiional  Center  lor  Clinical  Phar- 
macology established  In  title  I  of  the 
bill  is  designed  to  fill  a  va.>t  informa- 
tional void  with  regard  to  prescribing 
practices  and  their  consequences  to  jw- 
tients.  The  comimttee  heard  frightening 
te.-timony  witii  res 'rd  to  the  incidence 
and  consequences  of  adverse  drug  re- 
actions in  the  United  States.  It  is  clear 
that  tiioosands  of  Am.ericans  needlessl:.' 
die  each  year  from  adverse  drug  reac- 
tions. Estimates  befoie  the  Committee 
ran?e  betwen  30.000  and  120.000.  Esti- 
mates in  a  Pfizer  sporusored  study  on  ad- 
verse dru?  reactions  placed  the  figures 
somewhat  lower  at  14,000  deaths— .still 
a  highly  significant  and  highly  worri- 
some figure.  I  don't  think  anybody  know.s 
what  tlie  acturate  Hgaie  is.  \Vliat  '.\e 
need  and  need  badly  is  information. 
Wiiat  the  Na:ioii.d  Center  for  Clinical 
Pharmacology  is  suing  to  do  is  provide 
riiat  inionnation.  In  addition,  it.  is  t'oing 
to  assist  in  educating  doctors  to  be  bet- 
ter trained  in  the  use  of  dnigs  and  to 
be  in  the  best  possible  po.^itlon  to  mini- 
roi/e  those  di-ug  problems  that  are  caused 
by  plij-sician  error  or  Ignox-ance. 

Hardly  a  montii  goes  by  wiliiouL  a 
oigiuficant  ncv  development  indicating 
tiiat  tiie  misuse  of  prescription  drugs  is 
a  seiious  American  bealtli  problem.  It, 
i-s  a  problem  not  only  measured  in  terms 
of  lives  but  in  terms  of  dollars  as  well. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  :\s.  mucli  as  $2  billion  a  year 
:nav  be  spent  on  treating  hospitalized 
p;nien*s  v^ho  .'uffer  from  adverse  dioig 
reactior^s.  We  have  seen  most  recently 
where  m.anv  experts  feel  that  the  oral 
..nli-diabetic  agents  may  be  responsible 
;or  ihousands  of  pieu;aiure  deatiis  in 
Lins  country  among  oiu-  diabetic  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  time  v,  "^  four.'.!  o:it  the  precise 
dimensions  of  tiie  problem.  It  is  time  we 
fo'.nd  out  how  druiis  are  u;-ed  in  this 
countrv.  ic  is  tim.e  v.-e  improved  the 
physician's  education  r.bout  the  a^e  of 
drugs  in  the  United  States. 

Title  I  of  this  It-cjislation  also  requires 
\i\M  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Department 
oi  Healtn.  Education  and  Welfare  de- 
velop .1  drug  experience  assessment  re- 
pott  eac'.i  year,  wh'ch  .'»h.all  for  the  first 
time  force  the  Govemmcnt  to  take  an 
i'-'y.>-     (lie  in  tlie  cT'.'-f,  to  co.Urol  ini- 


pru.icr  prescribing  of  drugs.  The  legis- 
lation authorizes  the  Secretary  to  es- 
!>enment  with  different  mechanisms 
ihit  may  or  may  not  prove  useful  in 
controlling  appropriate  pre.cr.bing  on  a 
:tational  basis. 

Tho  purpaso  ot  litie  I  i.-  to  improve 
Che  education  of  eacii  member  of  the 
health  cure  team  about  the  use  of  drugs; 
to  collect  reUable  national  data  on  the 
V  ay  iln;'.is  are  used  and  on  the  extent  oi 
the  problems  caused  by  diug  misuse:  to 
c'evclop  mechanisms  to  monitor  the  on- 
goim/  use  of  drug .:  and  to  improve  the 
use  of  tlio.ve  drugs. 

The  Senate  Health  Subcommittee 
iie.uings  last  year  on  the  promotional 
practices  of  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
hy  tmcovered  some  significant  abuses. 
Manv  of  these  abuses  have  been  acknowl- 
edgpd  by  the  industry  Itself  and  to  its 
credit  many  volimtary  steps  have  been 
taken  to  correct  the  situation.  I  believe 
these  voluntary  step.s  are  too  little  and 
f..o  late.  Tills  legLslation  v.oidd  prohibit 
the  gi'.ing  of  any  gift  product,  premium, 
pri7e.  or  other  thing  of  value  to  a  physi- 
cian or  pharmacist  by  the  drug  compa- 
nies. This  kind  of  promotional  activity 
can  have  no  purpose  other  than  the  im- 
proper influence  of  phvsician  prescribing 
Itabits, 

Tlie  size  of  a  premium  or  gift  should 
hr.e  no  relevance  to  the  physician'.? 
decision  as  to  which  drufr  to  prescri'oc. 

Testlmonv  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  over  2  billion  free  samples 
wpre  given  out  In  1973.  Tlie  punx)se  of 
this  gigantic  giveaway  was  to  Influence 
Niiysiclnn  pre<;cribing  practices.  These 
.  am.ples  were  then  misused  by  both 
phj-sicians  and  pharmacists  in  too  many 
inst-nr-es.  This  legislation  would  prohibit 
the  unsolicited  distribution  of  samples 
and  require  that  sampling  be  lim.ited  to 
(tie  fulfillment  of  written  requests  by 
physicians.  Physicians  will  still  be  able 
to  get  sam.ples,  but  they  will  have  to 
request  a  specific  number  and  will  have 
to  outline  the  intended  use  of  the  drug. 
Only  a  few  u.ses  will  justify  the  receipt 
of  samples,  Tlic^e  include  clinical  re- 
.search  and  the  treatment  of  mcdical'y 
indigent  patients. 

Some  of  the  greatcsf  abuses  in  the 
rrca  of  pharmaceutical  promotion  center 
around  the  role  of  Industry  detail  men. 
Convincing  testimony  preserved  before 
tlie  committee  indicating  t'.iat  detail 
men  emphasized  the  positive  features  of 
drugs  and  minimized  .side  effects;  spent 
a  lmiit<"d  amount  of  time  with  each 
piivsician;  and  rauly  otlerel  cumpara- 
t.-. e  presci  ibin:-;  information.  This  legis- 
lation would  require  that  all  industry 
detail  men  imdergo  a  period  of  approved 
training  followed  by  a  registration  pro- 
'Cdure.  It  also  requires  that  each  en- 
•  onnter  bctv.een  a  detail  man  and  phy- 
ician  cot  sist  in  jiait  of  the  pre-euLa- 
tion  of  a  card  by  tlte  delail  men  to  the 
phjsitian  .•■ummarizing  the  u^es  of  the 
drug  under  discussion,  the  contraindi- 
cations, the  side  effects,  the  warnings  and 
cautiotus.  ALSO  required  is  a  .signed  state- 
"irit  by  tlie  jiractitloner  that  he  has 
received  tliis  information  as  part  of  the 
detail  men's  presentation. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  curb 
t!ie  abu'^es  in  the  promotional  v'ractices 
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of  the  pharmaceutical  uidustry.  The 
basis  for  the  physician's  decision  to  pre- 
scribe a  drug  should  be  scientific.  The 
physician^hould  have  access  to  relevant 
(fata  and  comparative  prescribing  infor- 
mation. He  should  not  make  his  decision 
on  the  basis  of  modern  advertising  tech- 
jiigues.  The  purpo.se  of  title  II  of  this 
itgislation  is  to  reduce  his  exposure  to 
such  techniques  and  to  substitute  for  it, 
to  ttie  maximum  po.ssible  extent,  a  sub- 
.-tantive  presentation  of  valid  co.nnafa- 
Jive  scientific  iniormation. 

Along  these  lines  the  legislaliim  also 
))rovideH  for  the  development  oi  the 
National  Drug  Compendium.  Such  a 
compendium  is  intended  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive reference  document  lor  all  phy- 
sicians, containing  all  the  pertinent  in- 
formation on  any  particular  drug,  com- 
parative prescribing  information  and 
price  information.  I  believe  that  such  a 
compendium  would  fill  the  very  real  in- 
formational void  into  which  the  ques- 
tionable pharmaceutical  industry  adver- 
tising, marketing  and  promotional 
liractices  currently  expand. 

The  major  featm-es  of  this  legislation 
are  summarized  in  the  appendix  to  this 
statement.  And  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  that  appendix 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICPLR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  1.^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  the 
.subcommittee's  inquiry  into  the  phanna- 
ceutical  industry  does  not  end  with  the 
subject  matter  covered  in  this  legLsla- 
tion. This  legislation  meiely  reflects  the 
record  developed  as  part  of  the  look 
into  the  advertising,  marketing,  and  pro- 
motional practices  of  the  industry.  The 
subcommittee  is  now  focusing  on  the 
process  of  new  drug  research  and  de- 
velopment. It  is  looking  at  the  role  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
regulating  that  process.  Part  of  that 
effort  involves  an  evaluation  of  the  1962 
drug  amendments. 

The  subcommittee  recognizes  the  need 
to  assure  a  productive  research  com- 
ponent in  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 
It  also  recognizes  the  equal  need  of 
assuring  that  drug  products  be  shown 
to  be  safe  and  effective  before  being 
marketed.  It  is  the  interrelationship  of 
these  two  concerns  and  their  feffects  on 
one  another  on  which  the  subcommittee 
Is  now  focusing,  I  expect  additional  legis- 
lation to  be  fortlicoming  as  this  phase 
Koes  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Health 
Subcommittee  has  established  a  compre- 
hensive record  demonstrating  the  need 
for  the  legislation  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
hhdve  my  commitment  that  this  legis- 
lation will  receive  prom.pt  and  tiiorough 
attentio.'i.  . 

I  E.xHiBrr  1 1         I 
TITLE  I 
'Uiis  t.itlf  e.siablishes  a  Natioiial  Ceuu-i  fur 
Clinical  Pbarmacology  which  will  be  loiated 
U\  the  Secretary's  Office  and  will: 

(a)  Provide  Bupport  for  the  tetieliing  of 
clinical  pharmacology  to  all  healiii  .^tience 
students. 

(b)  Provide  support  for  continninf  eaiua- 


tion    of    health    professionals    Ui    .linioal 
pliariuacology, 

(c)  Support  tiie  training  of  specialists  in 
clinical  pharmacology  and  clinical  pharmacy. 

(d)  Collect  drug  experience  data  Including; 
information  on  adver.'Se  drug  reactions,  their 
extent,  causes,  etc. 

(e)  A  comprehensive  study,  including  pilot 
pl■oje<.■l^■,  of  alternal  ive:>  designed  to  improve 
the  u.se  ,j,  prescription  drugs,  liicl'.icliiig  pUot 
piojeuir^,  ;ts  nec<«sary,  in:  drug  utilij-atioji 
review;  i  ne  development  of  a  naTiiiiial  I'omiii- 
l.n-i';  the  development  of  new  '■  u..;.  of  de- 
iuiliv.fj  drugs  by  i'ltUvirtiirtlK  uot  atJ^'liat-ed 
\^'ilh  nianufactr.rcrs;  etc. 

(f)  A  study  of  the  fe.i>.iijii.iy  f.ntt  eu'e.-t 
111  developing  a  .system  of  LOiitrols  over  prc- 
.•-cn'ption  druy-s — to  see  if  .soine  dr\i-s  sliould 
be  resUittcd  U;  ho-pit,u  HiC  or  bpct-ul!.'; 
I'.^e,  etc. 

(g)  Tiie  dt'clopmein  of  a  (Inig  r-afrty  n  - 
fcnrance  plan  to  reduce  hnpro^wr  i>res.-nb- 
ing — to  be  updated  annually. 

(h)  The  mandating  of  drug  \nilt/..if  :o>i  re- 
view  for  all  health  care  ci.  lixrry  i'.iii.if.l  luj- 
dcr  this  Act. 

li)  Costs  of  Title  I: 

Fiscal  year  1976,  $11  million. 

Fiscal  year  1977,  $16  million. 

TITLE  II— PROMOTIONAL  J'H-.CMCl.s 

(»  Bans  gifts,  products,  preiniun..?,  pri'^ir 
or  other  things  of  value  to  praotiiior.ei.'=  ;');u 
phannaci,st£, 

(b)  Allows  for  ediuationul  inaieii;-,!  !':■  )>■ 
distributed. 

(c)  Ban.s  samples  e.\cept  upon  v;i-i!.u  .i  re- 
quest of  practitioner  licensed  to  prcsi-niic 
drugs.  Requires  the  practitioner  to  identify 
ihe  reason  for  sampler.  Only  two  reasons  are 
permissible — for  indigent  patienlo  and  for 
clinical  research.  Requires  practitioiier.-:  ju^'i 
companies  to  keep  records  of  each  sanip]'-. 

(d)  Bans  prescription  svirveys. 

(e)  Biins  reminder  advertisements  >•  n  .  <  r.- 
ceptions  for  catalogs,  price  lists,  etc. 

(f)  Requires  detaihnen  to  comph^uj  tr.iir- 
Ing  course  offered  In  schools  of  pharinacv. 
medicine,  or  other  approved  health  sci- 
ence schools.  Content  of  courses  mu.st  bo  aji- 
proved  by  PDA.  Requires  detailmcn  to  de- 
liver a  card  to  physician  on  each  eiK'oxinter 
which  summarizes  indications,  contiiiiiidi- 
catlons,  side  effects,  warnings  uud  crtutior.;  . 

TITLE  III— DRUG  QT7ALITY 

(a)  Requires  companie.s  to  furni.-ii  pro<>!' 
of  therapeutic  equivalence  (inchaiji'^-  blo- 
equivalence  and  bioavailability). 

(b)  Gives  Secretary's  authority  lo  re- 
quire batch  testing  of  any  drug  when  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety, 

(c)  Expands  Secretary  s  authority  to  re- 
quire recordkeeping. 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAI,  DRUG 
COMPENDIUM 

(a)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  piep..it-  i-iU 
publish  a  compendium  of  all  ojiprovrd  rtrii^i^.- , 
and  price  Information. 

(b)  ReqiUres  arrangement  of  druts  bv 
therapeutic  classiflcation  and  other  clas:<i- 
flcations  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  To  be  sent  free  to  all  pract,tiOi;f>--:. 
Supported  wiiii  Federal  funds, 

TITLK  V — CONSUMER  DRl'G 
INFORMATION 

(a)  Requires  established  (j;eiu''i!<  i  ii.,nje 
on  all  labels. 

(b)  Establishes  a  uniform  code  or  > v.  torn 
of  coding  to  Identify  manuiacturer,  Identity 
of  the  drug,  identity  of  Hnal  package,  dosiage 
form  and  strength  aiid  niujiber  oi  eui!t<:  in 
the  container. 

(c)  Requires  pharmaoio,-,  to  po.st  pre.«rip- 
tion  drug  prices  as  detern!ir)'\i  in  re-ni-i^^jon.s 
by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Presideiu.  1  ain 
plea-ed  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 


Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy,  In  spon- 
soi-ing  the  proposed  Drug  Utilization  Im- 
provement Act.  I  am  in  support  of  the 
bill's  provLslons  dealing  with  continuing 
education  of  health  professionals  in 
clinical  pharmacology;  I  support  the  .sec- 
tions of  the  bill  banning  certain  promo- 
tional practices,  and  the  provisions  on 
drug  quality  and  a  compendiimi  of  di-ugs. 
However,  I  wish  to  state  for  the  record 
that  I  have  reser%ations  regarding  pro- 
visions in  title  V  requiring  price  posting 
of  prcsciiptlon  drugs.  This  provision  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  concern  within 
the  Maine  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
ixxfticularly  among  pharmacists  in  the 
more  rural  areas  of  the  State.  There- 
lore,  if  further  study  of  the  possible  im- 
pact of  this  section  waiTants  it,  I  will 
offer  modifications  to  this  section  as  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
( onsidci-s  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pl<  a.ed  to  join  in  introducing  with  Sena- 
t'ju  Ken.n'eoy  and  Senators  Stafford, 
Cransion,  Pcll,  Hathaway,  and  Ran- 
dolph the  Drug  Utilization  and  Improve- 
mcni  Act  of  1975. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  the  measure  we 
introduced  in  the  93d  Congress  upon 
V  Inch  there  have  been  extensive  hear- 
ings. 

The  bill  does  not  incorporate  any  of 
iiie  legislative  recommendations  made  to 
the  committee  during  the  hearing 
process.  However,  this  is  not  Intended  to 
iiidicale  that  any  or  all  of  such  recom- 
mendations have  been  rejected.  Rather, 
I  join  in  introducing  the  bill  to  highhglit 
the  need  for  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
laie  Committee,  ol  which  I  am  rankin- 
mhiority  member,  to  consider  promptly 
.sucii  legislative  recommendations  to- 
^f.her  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Whut^n-er  the  incidence  of  advei.M' 
diug  reactioiv.  in  the  United  States  one 
thing  is  certain,  tlie  current  estimates  of 
the  magnitude  and  cost  of  the  adver.^c 
drug  reaction  problem  are  derived  from 
an  inappropriate  data  ba.se  and  no  statis- 
tically vahd  estimates  can  be  obtained 
from  sucli  infoiniation.  Thus,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  Na- 
lional  Center  for  Clinical  Pharmacology 
a  .  established  by  title  I  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  title  I  Is  to  improve  t!ie 
education  of  each  member  of  the  health 
f  are  team  about  the  u.se  of  drugs;  to  col- 
lect leliable  national  data  on  the  way 
drugs  are  used  and  on  the  extent  of  the 
problems  caused  by  drug  misuse;  to  de- 
velop irechanisnis  to  monitor  the  ongoin;^ 
u.se  of  drugs;  and  to  improve  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  the  use  of  such 
rii  ugs. 

Title  II  of  tlic  bill  .seeks  to  curb  ti-.e 
abuses  in  the  P'umotional  practices  wiiii 
ic.;;.cct  to  diug  .--ale."-  and  prescribing — 
well  d'.jcumented  by  the  hearing  record. 
The  phy.sicia?r.<  decision  to  prescribe  a 
diu;4  should  be  ba.sed  on  scientific  evi- 
dence, with  acce.-s  to  all  relevant  data 
aiid  comparative  prescribing  informa- 
iion.  The  luovi.sions  of  title  II  seek  lo 
leduce  exposure  to  improper  marketing 
itcliniQues  and  to  substitute  In  lieu  there- 
of, to  the  maximum  possible  extent,  a 
substantive  presentation  of  vahd,  com- 
parative, sciciitiflc  information. 
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By  Mr.  BURDICK  iby  request): 
3.  1283.  A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 

-  liinery  by  further  deflnliig  the  Jurisdic- 
:ion  of  U.S.  magistrates  and  for  other 
uurrKJses.  Referred  to  the  Coinmiitee  on 
:'.e  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  M; .  President.  I  am 
■  .'d:ty  introducing  m  :he  request  of  tlie 
:udicial  Conference  of  the  United 
otates.  3.  iJijJ.  a  biii  lo  .mprov,;  judicial 
i.iati'.;neiT  by  fuitner  defiiuri^-  ti;e  juris- 
iiction  01  U.S.  magistrates. 

When  tile  Congress  enacted  die  Maj;- 
.-:rates  Act  in  19G7,  it  created  .i  ^y^tem 
of  full-time  :,nd  pai:-li;iie  iudicial  ol- 
ncer-  v.lio  would  p3  iorm  ■. .rious  judi- 
-lal  duties  under  tiie  .supe;Vi^iou  of  the 
district  couMs  in  oider  to  assi.^t  the 
.udgcs  of  tiie.se  courts  ui  i.andiing  an 
'.  -.er-iur  rca.^in"  caseload. 

In   tne   la-c   CoiLiies-s.    luc   Judi;iary 
3.:b:0!nnuttt.e  ou  I:iii:iO\emenl.s  ni  Judi- 
cial Macliinery.  iieki  17  d.iys  of  hea.mg.-;. 
luring  which  exien>i\e  inquiry  v.as  made 
-nto   tiie    ca.seload    t.t    federal    dii^trict 
■uurts.  During  these  hc.srins.s  tiie  chief 
_:udges  of  44  of  tiie  Feder.'.l  nidicial  dis- 
"ricl.i  'jf:-.  oi'.uily  :i!.>,)caied  and  testified 
oefora  tlie  Eubcommiltee.  The  va.-,t  ma- 
jnity  of  tiie  chief  judges  who  testified 
Hated  tiiat  tiie  magistrate'?  were  cf  as- 
■  :  ti-.nco  to  :."..■  court  ir.  handling  ct:t,ain 
;.>reliniinary  jiiatter.s  i.i  both  civil  and 
criminal  caoes.  and  v.e.e  of  greatest  as- 
.^iitance  in  handling  pe^.tions  for  the  is- 
•uauce  of  a  writ  of  iiabca.=;  corpu,<;  made 
by  both,  Stale  and  Federal  pri.'-oners  in 
'n  effort  to  obluiu  a  collateral  review 
;;i  tiie  oiiginal  conviction.  A  few  of  the 
districU  courts  wliich  had  not  ni.".df>  rx- 
rt-nsive     use  of     the     .er\ices     of     the 
magistrates  were  enco'iiuged   to  do  so 
.(..  a  means  of  freeing  time  of  di.-.trict 
court  jud-e'.  to  p;e>idc  m  tn.ils  of  other 
v-.T.^es. 

In  several  of  tlie  districts,  the  majority 
•■f  the  judges  of  the  court  authorized 
tnagi.^trates  tn  hold  evidentiary  hearings 
:n  i'.abeas  corpus  cases  and  to  submit  to 
I  judge  of  the  court  recommended  find- 
ings cf  fact  and  conclusion.^  of  la-.v  dis- 
positive of  tiie  petition  for  a  writ  of 
ic^beas  corpus.  The  recommendations  of 
■ho  magistrate  would  be  reviewed  bv  the 
:idf;c  who  would  then  exercise  tlieiilti- 
.-iiate  ajthority  to  i  sue  an  appropriate 
■-  rc!er. 

iro-.vc. -r.  on  Juno  2C   HTt  In  ti-.e  cn.~e 

.   \V:n(!o  r.  Wcddii'ci.  418  US.  461    the 

^•'preme  Couit  of  the  United  States  in- 

'crpreted  .section  636  b  >  of  title  28  of  the 

■:  S.  Code,  as  authorizing  the  magistrate 

•- 1  make  mer!?ly  a  "preliminary  review" 

o:  a  prisoner  petition  and  e.\pre.s.sly  hc!d 

'hat  tlie  statutory  language  did  not  ex- 

.)ie.s=  any  intuit  by  Con-ress  that  the 

'•'.aslsti-ate  be  authorised  to  hold  an  cvl- 

.■-•ntiarv'  hearing  in  a  h:ibe.n    cf^rpu.  pro- 

•:'edinrr. 

In  a  di.'^.'jcntlng  ophiion.  the  Chief  Jus- 
-' e  and  Justice  White  di  .'ciUed  on  the 
:av.3  that  section  636' b*  ".hould  be  iii- 
■-t'rprc'.ed  to  pennit  ma^i.-tiates  to  con- 
.iuct  evidentiary  hearinsjs  in  Federal  ha- 
';eas  corpus  coses."  .since  .■^uch  an  inter- 
)retatlon  woidd  serve  the  principal  ob- 
T'-ctives  of  the  MagLstrates  Act.  The  di-- 
.  enting  opinion  conch'c'ed  witl;  the  fol- 
lo^ving  statement: 

I.i  any  event,  no-s'  that  the  C..arf  h.13  cm. 
-■i.-ed  t'.ie  M;^g^strrt^•.•  .\vt  coiiti.-uy  lu  a  clear 
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IsgWatUe  Uitent.  It  U  for  the  Congress  to 
act  to  Tt-stAit!  lU  Intentlona  If  Its  decKired 
obj-^ctives  are  to  be  carried  out. 


Ml-.  President,  the  bill  wlach  I  am  iii- 
troducuig  would  accompLLsh  tliis  sugges- 
tion that  the  Ma:Ti.,trate  Act  be  amended 
so  as  to  authorize  these  judicial  officer . 
to  rondr.cf  evidentiary  hearings  and  to 
detcnr.ire  certain  preliminary  motions 
in  ci.il  and  criminal  ca.^e.^,  sub.iect  to  ul- 
tinuitc  ic\lQw  by  a  u.siiici,  judge.  Thor:' 
can  be  no  qucation.  in  the  light  of  the 
ie-tiiuoiiy  received  by  the  juuiciaiv  cub- 
ccmmittce.  that  the  04  district  courts  are 
in  Pi-eat  need  oi  this  tvne  of  a.ssistance 
from  the  mogistrates.  Tl-.c  U.S.  magis- 
trates V  hen  properly  u.sed  to  iicrform  tlic 
duties  authoii.:ed  by  the  Cong.eoS  have 
proven  to  be  a  valualjle  part  of,  and  ad- 
lunct  to.  our  judicial  system.  I  believe 
that  Ihis  legislation  should  be  given 
i'!  (..iipt  'iciion  by  the  Congres.s 


I^y  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART  ( Icr  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hucii  .<?cott»  : 

•S.  1284  A  bill  to  improve  and  facili- 
t-'.e  the  expendiUous  and  effective  en- 
torccment  of  the  antitrust  hiws.  Refer  e-l 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  PHILIP  A  HART.  Mr.  President 
over  the  p:ist  186  year.-,  the  document 
protcctm-  our  personal  freedoms— the 
Constitution— Las  acquired  25  amend- 
ment-;. In  85  years  the  laws  protecting 
our  economic  fnpedom— the  antitrust 
!.iv  ;— have  been  augmented  really  onlv 
*!■  "  times.  1 

A  pcr.siia.^ive  ar3*ameiU  could  be  made 
fhr.t  .some  attention  should  be  paid  to 
bruig.mg  the  antitru.-,t  laws  up  to  date 
That  argument  has  been  made  by  the 
Attorney  General's  Task  Force  Report 
m  lt)a5;  by  the  Neal  Ta^^k  Force  under 
I»re«idPi:t  John.-on:  and  by  the  Stigler 
Ta-k  Force  under  President  Nixon  And 
th,?t  .-rgiirncnt  has  been  made  over  re- 
cent years  before  the  Senate  Antitru-,t 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  And.  at 
times  we  have  considered  vailous  bills 
-  hich  would  have  updated  the  laws  in  :i 
piccsmcal  fa.shion. 

For  many  reasons— the  limes,  tlie 
lire^suie  of  other  hilcrests.  or  some- 
tliing— the  bills  liave  met  with  varvin" 
degrees  of  success.  Some  pa.ssed  "one 
House.  Some  were  killed  by  vote.  Some 
r.'vcr  got  to  a  vote. 

But  today  there  U  a  no?,  ii.taic.-t  la 
the  antitrust  laws.  Pressured  by  inf.ation 
and  recc.-iun  tosether.  the  admhiistra- 
tior..  the  Department  oi  Justice,  and 
ma:iy  oulstiuiding  Members  of  Congre.ss 
I'.ave  turned  to  tlie  antitrust  laws  as— If 
not  tiie  savior— at  least  as  a  warrior  Ir 
a  ;e  battle. 

In  my  opiinon— and  admitting  mv  own 
1  rojudice— I  think  this  is  a  wise  move 
But  there  is  no  question  that,  it  we  e--. 
pf .  t  the  ar.titru  -t  I.!  ,vs  to  carry  our  ban- 
i'.er  into  battle,  we  had  best  inspect  their 
c.ii.ipment  to  make  sure  it  is  i;i  the  he^t 
order. 
Unforlin;.  te!y  I  do  net  beli.n  e  it  is. 
Therefore,  the  dirtingnisiied  minoi::.\ 
.eadtr  (Mr.  Hccit  Scon-,  and  I  iLvda'v 
:u: reduce  the  Ant;tiU:,t  Improvementis 
.\ct  of  lf)7.3  v.hi.  h  v,e  tlunk  would  apply 
the  spit  and  polish  to  put  the  lav.s  iii 
order. 

Mr   I\e  ido;.t.  I  a  '.;  (nauiinous  rou 


.sent  tiiat  tlie  te.\t  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Let  me 
highlight  some  of  the  parts  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Title  I,  the 
)>reanio!e.  reiterates  this  Nation's  dedi- 
cation to  Lee.  competitive  enterprise  as 
the  be.-t  way  tj  in-otect  social,  iwlitical, 
.mi!  eononiic  freedom  and  to  produce 
■a.e  bjst  buys  at  the  best  prices. 

Title  H  amends  the  Antitni.-t  Civil 
Piuccis  Act.  Ninety  percent  of  this  title 
was  incorporated  in  a  bill  submitted  by 
ihe  adininistratiuu  during  the  second 
es„ion  of  last  Congre-.-^  Basically,  it 
.ould  allow  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  issue  an;it;List  civil  process  to  indi- 
xiduils  as  v.ed  as  corijorations  and  to 
tiiird  partie  .  Also,  curremly  the  Anti- 
tru.it  Division  is  handicapped  because  it 
cannot  obtai:i  the  information  nece.'^sary 
lo  e-.-aluate  a  merger  in  advance  of  the 
merger  takiu'^  place.  The  pre.sent  author- 
u'.ation  for  civil  hivestigative  demands 
uUows  their  is  .uance  only  when  a  viola- 
'''■■n\  of  iiw  may  have  been  committed. 
ub\  iously,  when  a  merger  is  amiounced 
.uid  not  yet  consummated — even  if  it 
would  violate  the  antitmst  laws— no  vio- 
lation has  yet  occurred.  Therefore,  we 
'  oul.i  amend  the  law  in  order  to  allow 
the  Deparliiu-i.t  to  obtain  in  advance 
of  a  merger  full  information  on  which 
to  decide  if  tlie  merger  should  be  chal- 
I-'iiged. 

It  also  permits  the  taking  of  dCiJOsl- 
ions  and  written  interrogatories  as  well 
■as  documentary  evidence.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  April  4,  1974.  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  Vice  President  be 
ixinted  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Th.e  PRESIDLMO  OFFICER.  Without 
oijje<  tion,  is  is  so  ordered. 

.Mr.     PHILIP     A.     HART.     Title     III 
■minds  the  Federal  Trade  Corami.ssion 
.\ei  to  provide  increased  penalties  for 
not  cbeyiag  PTC  special  orders  or  sub- 
lanas.  in   lJ14-when  establishhig  the 
Federal    Trade    Commission — Congress 
-ct  tiie  penalty  at  $100  a  day.  It  has  not 
iieen  changed  since.  This  title  woiUd  set 
i.ie  penalty  at  not  more  than  $5,000  nor 
less  than  $1,000  per  day.  Title  HI  also 
codifie.^  case   law   respecting  enforcea- 
biluy  and  enjoining  of  Commission  com- 
pulsory process  and  the  accumulation  of 
( ivil  penalties  lor  tailure  to  comply  with 
ilIi  process. 

Tnle  IV  is  the  parens  patriae  section. 
rha.  permits  State  attorneys  general  to 
file  antitrust  actions  and  to  collect  treble 
iJamages  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  their 
States  A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced 
on  lite  House  ."-ide  and  has  been  the  sub- 
iect  01  hearings.  Ihe  provision  authoriz- 
ing liic  ALtoi:iey  General  to  file  such  an 
action  when  a  State  attorney  geneial 
doe.:  not.  precipitated  subst.antial  debate 
in  the  House  hearings.  The  provision  is 
included  in  this  bill  in  the  hope  of  elicit- 
ing further  comment  on  the  issue  before 
making  a  final  judgment  of  its  merits. 
Partaular  comment  also  is  Invited  on 
the  notice  and  opting  out  nrovislons  of 
the  title. 

Title  V  icQuiies  the  Federal  Trade 
Coinmission  to  broaden  and  keep  in  force 
lis  !>remerger  notification  reporting  re- 
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ci-iiv:'a;ent.  A  30-day  notice  period  to  the 
Cunr.nis.;ion  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
ti-e  IS  v-^.uired.  Giant  ccrporations — 
tti.ve  with  assets  cr  sales  ci  more  than 
jilOO  million — are  icciuired  to  wait  60 
da\s  when  planning  to  merge  v, ith  or 
acquire  a  corporation  with  assets  of  $10 
•Mitlii^n  or  rici'e.  If  an  anlitru'^t  action 
cJ'.^ller.ging  the  legality  of  the  proposed 
merger  or  rcQiuition  is  brougiit  during; 
rhis  uO-day  periud  by  the  Govt  ii.ineni. 
if'.v'  Government  is  authorized  to  block 
•i.e  in?rt;cr  until  its  Icgulicy  is  determined 
by  the  co-uts.  These  eonceiits  were  pro- 
posed in  Congress  in  the  mid-1 9a0's.  In 
lact.  a  similar  bill  passed  the  House  in 
i9?'J  and  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Ant;tn;st  ar.d  Monojicly  Subcommittee 
oat  lailed  to  clear  the  Senate  Judiciaiy 
Couunlttee. 

yw.  Pre.^'.dcit.  (Uricnily  SI  out  ol  c\ciy 
$4  consumers  spend  goes  to  buy 
products  produced  by  a  concentrated 
industry.  Much  of  this  concentration  de- 
veloped not  from  hardnose  competition 
but  from  gobbling  up  a  competitor  rather 
than  going  out  and  establishing  new 
rompetition.  The  Government  simply  has 
inadequate  tools  to  deal  with  mergers  be- 
fore they  are  consummated. 

Until  recently,  the  only  method  the 
Antitrust  Division  and  Federal  Trade 
Coiiimiscion  had  to  be  aware  of  pending 
mergers  or  acqinsitions  was  to  read  the 
goneial  and  trade  press. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Wall  Street 
Juurnal  missed  one.  so  well  may  the 
•  F-^deral  Trade  Commission  and  the 
A..iitru.-t  Division.  Under  FTC's  recently 
ref|iiired  merger  notification  provisions, 
i;  now  receives  certain  information  from 
meriinp  companies  having  combined 
sales  or  assets  of  at  least  $250  million. 
But.  little  can  be  done  to  prevent  illegal 
mergers  even  upon  learning  of  them. 

Anyone  who  has  looked  at  the  prob- 
lems in  undoing  a  merger  knows  that,  if 
the  meryer  is  not  to  be  allowed,  all — the 
country  and  the  companies — would  be 
much  better  off  if  it  is  never  born. 

Title  VI  would  clarify  the  status  of 
tiie  nolo  contendere  plea  relative  to  a 
private  antitrust  suit.  As  we  all  know,  a 
ple.\  of  nolo  contendere  in  a  criminal 
aition  makes  the  defendant  lialile  to  all 
punishment  that  would  befall  him  if  he 
pleaded  guilty — including  a  jail  term. 
Hon-ever.  traditionally,  a  nolo  plea  in 
antitrust  has  bought  escape  from  one 
tluiig:  u.>e  as  prima  facie  evidence  in 
piivate  treble  damage  suits  that  a  crime 
h.ad  been  committed.  This  bill  v.culU  end 
that  discrimination. 

Title  VII  Is  a  miscellaneous  .section 
vhich  does  basically  three  things:  First, 
tie  reach  of  the  Clayton  Act  is  extended 
to  acti\itie3  in  or  affecting  commerce, 
ju.>t  as  the  Congress  broadened  the 
rear'n  of  th.e  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  last  year;  second,  expedited  proce- 
dures special  masters,  and  economic  and 
other  experts  are  provided  for  complex 
antitrust  cases:  and  third,  authoritj'  and 
.-auctions  to  deal  with  situations  involv- 
ing the  refusal  of  foreign  corporations 
to  comply  with  United  States  court  or- 
ders are  vested  in  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
move  to  hearings  on  this  bill  in  the  Anti- 
tnost  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  as 
CXXI 514 — Pan,  7 


soon  as  po'^si'ole— hopefully  i"-  the  ne-.t 
2  months; 

The  changes  are  important.  I  think 
they  are  needed.  And^over  the  iiasl  20 
years,  most  have  been  discussed  in  great 
depth.  Extensive  hearings  would  not  be 
necessary  for  Congress  to  work  its  will 
on  this  bill. 

Tlie  aforcmer.tio!V:d  articl'  follows: 

.S.  1231 

/- •    ;/    vn.::i(;:l    by   fie   Svr.j'r    tin.l    Iloi>' 
c     fico/    ,,  i,ffl(jrcs   of   the    Uniu^   Sl:'tcs   of 
.•ti    _-   •,   -i;   covn'Cby  assev'.blc(f 
'■  >:  ■sHCRT  TiTir 

s  •  'it  TliW  Act  m.-iy  be  ci-ccl  :<-  r.o 
•  .\iw...4  ..   •   Inij.rovenipnt?  Act  Cif  li'75"'. 

TI.^.r:    I  -  DCCL.'.HATION    OF    POLK'/ 

Si.',  let!,  lu)  Fi:,-DiN'-.s.— Tlie  Coiii-iets  fij.d-; 
ii.Hi  dpolares  tiiat  — 

(  1 1  11. i,  Nutioii  Is  foanded  upon  r.nd  c  :v;- 
mit>ed  lo  a  private  enterprise  system  aiid  a 
free  n-.arks  t  economy,  in  the  belief  that  coni- 
petUion  spurs  Innovation,  promotes  produc- 
tivity, prevents  tlie  undue  concentration  of 
economic,  social,  and  political  power,  and 
preserves  a  democratic  society; 

(2)  tlie  decline  of  competition  in  industries 
in  v.liich  oligopoly  or  monopoly  power  e.xists, 
and  the  decline  of  competition  caused  by 
State  and  Federal  regvilatory  policies,  liave 
contributed  significantly  to  unemployment, 
inflation.  Inefficiency,  underutllization  of 
economic  capacity,  a  reduction  in  exports, 
and  an  adverse  effect  on  the  balance  oi 
payments; 

(3(  diminished  competition  and  increased 
concentration  in  the  marketplace  have  been 
important  factors  in  the  Ineffectiveness  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  In  reducing  the 
hi^h  rates  of  Inflation  and  unemployment; 

( 1 1  the  near  record  rates  of  inflation  and 
unemployment  have  caused  extreme  hardship 
and  dislocation  to  the  American  consumer, 
worker,  farmer,  and  businessman: 

(5)  investigations  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlseion,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing,  and 
other  Independent  studies  have  identified 
conditions  of  excessive  concentration  and 
anticompetitive  behavior  in  various  indus- 
tries; and 

(6)  vlgoroi's  and  effective  enforcement,  ot 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  reduction  of  monopoly 
aiid  oligopoly  power  ia  the  economy,  can 
contribute  sigiiiflcantly  to  reducing  prices, 
intemployment,  and  inflation. 

(b)  PoLicT. — It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  .^ct  to  support  and  invigorate 
effective  and  expeditious  enforcement  c4 
tlie  antitrust  laws  by  improving  and  mod- 
ernizing antitrust  Inve.stigation  and  enforce- 
ment mechanisms,  to  facilitate  the  restora- 
tion and  maintenance  of  competition  in  the 
marketplace,  and  to  prevent  and  eliminate 
monopoh  and  oligopoly  power  in  tlie  econ- 
omy. 
TITTK  II  -ANTITRUST  CIVIl.  PROCT.i^S 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sic.  201.  The  Antitrust  Civil  Proce.~;\  Art 
(76  Stat  D48;  15  U.S.C.  1311;  Is  P.mcr.(l?d  as 
follows: 

(ii)  Clause  (c)  of  section  2  Is  nineiicicJ  to 
read  as  follows: 

'•(c)  Tlie  term  "antitrust  investigation' 
means  any  inquiry  conducted  by  any  anti- 
trust investigator  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taUiing  whether  any  person  Is  eugaged,  lias 
been  engaged,  or  Is  about  to  engage  in  any 
antitrust  violation  or  in  any  activities  v.hicii 
may  lead  to  any  antitrust  violation;". 

(b)  Clause  (f)  cf  section  2  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "not  a  natural  per- 
son", by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
word  "nieans"  the  words  "any  natural  per- 
son or",  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
the  word  "entity"  the  words  ",  Including  any- 
body acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  col<  r 
or  nt'thorlty  of  State  law". 


U~;  Saij-^ecti-on  <a)  of  section  3  l-  amtudcd 
♦o  rend  as  follows: 

'•(a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General,  or  the 
A--^i.>tant  Attoinev  General  ir.  c"aur^-e  of  the 
Antitrust  Di\i3io!i  of  the  Department  ol 
Justice,  hrt?  re  t  so  a  to  belie. e  that  ai-.y  per- 
-.011  niav  be  in  possession,  cu.^tody,  e^r  control 
of,  or  may  hrue  reasonable  ineasis  of  acces'^ 
lo,  any  documeritary  niiiterlal.  or  may  havs 
or  may  reasonabU*  be  able  to  secure  any  in- 
formation, leleviuit  to  tiie  subject  matter  of 
a  civil  autitnist  sines; i^'ation.  lie  may.  prior 
to  the  instiliuioii  of  a  civil  or  crituinftl  pio- 
ceeduji  thereon,  issue  in  writing,  and  cavue 
to  bs  served  upoa  sucli  person,  a  chil  in- 
'cs  iga;i\e  dcir.niid  requiring  such  person 
10  i.>roduce  .--uch  docuinentary  iiialeual  fof 
fAai.iinaUnn  cr  to  rin.swer  in  writing  writ- 
ten iiitorrogatcries  concerning  »\ich  inTorma- 
Tion  or  to  '.iixe  oral  testimony  co!'-cevninp  i"". 
or  lo  furnibiv  anv  combination  thereof.". 

(d)  Sub.-^eclion  (bi  of  se<tion  i  is  auisact- 
cci  ;a  read  us  foliow.-:; 

'  I  111  Each  such  demand  shall  — 

'ill  stats  the  nature  (^i  the  cci.duct  con- 
st itutipg  the  alleged  antitrust  \iolution 
which  1,^  uiider  investigation  and  f.ie  provi- 
sir,ii  of  law  applicable  thereto:  and 

'■(2i(A)  if  it  is  ;i  demand  for  prediction 
cif  documeutary  material — 

"ill  describe  the  class  or  c;ii?se=i  of  cl-><- 
umentary  material  to  be  produced  there- 
under, with  such  definitencss  and  certainty 
as  to  permit  such  inr.terial  to  be  fairlv  ident'.- 
fled;  and 

"(11)  pre-rrihe  a  return  dale  .-':■  ch.'c?  whi-h 
will  provide  a  reasonable  period  of  tim«> 
within  which  the  material  so  demanded  ma" 
be  assembled  and  made  available  for  In- 
spection  ar.d   copying  or  reproduction:    and 

"(iii)  Identify  the  antitrust  Invpstitrator 
who  wilt  lye  *!ie  custccU.Tii  to  whcm  ri-.-li  !na- 
terlal  shall  be  made  available:  r-r 

"iB!  if  it  i.-  a  demand  for  an- am-,  to  writ- 
ten Interropfttories — 

'■(i)  identify  the  antitrust  investlsator  to 
whom  .sv'ch  answers  shall  be  made:  and 

"(ii)  propound  the  i?Ti1tfn  interrotratorie"! 
to  be  answered;  and 

"(liii  pre-L-rfje  a  date  or  dates  at  which 
tlir.e  answers  to  the  \n'!t:en  inti.'rrogatoriesi 
.hail  be  mac'e;  or 

"(Ci  if  ii  i«  a  dem.nnd  fcr  tli?  j-lvint;  of 
cral  ti'stimony-- 

"(ii  prescribe  a  date,  time  ai:d  place  at 
which  oral  t?.st:'r!niir  shall  i-.e  commenced; 
and 

"(iii  idcDilfy  tlve  antltrii  t  inrestlfr.itor  or 
iiue.tiuator.s  who  -ImM  conduct  ;hf  exaniina- 
tion". 

(ei  .Su'osectlon  (ci  cf  .-ectinn  3  is  amcnil- 
ed  to  read  as  ioilo7.'s; 

"  I  c  1  Sucli  demand  .shall  — 

"(II  not  requi/e  the  prodticMon  of  anw 
information  that  would  be  privilecrd  from 
disclosure  if  demanded  by.  or  pursuant  to.  a 
subpoena  issued  by  a  court  of  the  United 
Stales  in  aid  of  a  grand  jury  investieatlon  of 
such  alle.ed  antitrust  violation;   and 

"(L!)(.-\i  ii  it  is  a  demand  fur  produ.  i;o:i 
of  documentary  material,  not  contain  any 
requirement  wnich  would  be  held  to  be  tin- 
reasonable  if  contained  in  a  fiibpena  duces 
tecum  is-ued  by  a  court  of  the  Utiited  States 
in  aid  of  a  grand  jury  investifration  of  .such 
alleged  antitni-t  violation:  or 

"(B)  if  it  is  a  demand  for  answii.s  to  writ- 
ten interrogatories,  not  impose  an  midue  or 
oppressive  burden  on  the  per.^on  required 
to  ftunish  answers.". 

(f)  Sub.-oction  <*>  (•{  section  3  is  re- 
cKsitnated  sv.b.-ection  (h)  and  the  following 
new  sub.^ections  are  il•.^e^ted  immediately 
following  sub'-ect ion  (e;: 

"(f)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of  any 
petiticni  filed  '.mder  section  5  of  this  .\ct  may 
he  made  upon  any  nattiral  person  by — 

"( 1 )  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  tliere- 
of  to  the  per.'on  to  be  served:  or 

"(2)  depositing  such  copy  in  the  ITnlted 
Siaes  niai!.^.  bv  reg'.f:tered  or  certified  m.itl 
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duly  adclies^ied  to  such  per>>oii  at  his  resl- 
ai»nce  or  principal  office  or  place  oi  buslnesa 

"(g)  Service  of  any  surh  demand  or  of  any 
jietition  filed  under  settion  5  of  ttiU  Act 
iiiay  be  made  -.ipoa  any  person  who  appears 
to  Jiie  A'^orney  General,  or  the  Assistant 
A:>i->rnev  General  lU  charge  oi  the  Anti'rust 
DH;.-.ion  oi  tlie  Dep.irrmenr,  oi  Jii.stioe.  not 
to  Lie  found  within  ^<\p  terrltoii:^l  Jiiritdlc- 
tiiui  of  the  United  Stntes.  ni  such  manner 
.1,  riie  federal  Rule^  of  Civil  Procedure 
prtscritie  for  service  in  a  foreign  country.  If 
•iu<  n  person  lias  liad  contacts  witii  the  United 
Staiei  that  were  sutliclent  to,  or  li  llie  rou- 
duct;  of  siirii  peison  ii.is  so  aft'ected  the  tiade 
and  coiiunerre  of  the  United  SiCttes  a.-;  to, 
peimit  the  court.-s  ot  the  United  States  to 
a.ssert  juri.si!!' tion  over  suo'i  person  con- 
sistent With  due  procefv.,  the  Uni'ed  States 
District  Court  for  the  Distric  t  of  Columbia 
shall  have  the  same  jurisdic'lon  to  take  any 
action  respectniK  compliance  with  this  Act  by 
BUch  person  tlwt  jt  would  have  if  such  per- 
son were  personally  w  itlun  tiie  JuriadU  lion  of 
Buch  court.". 

(g)  Section  3  Ls  furtJier  amended  by  Insert- 
ing tlie  following  new  sub.scctions  imme- 
diately after  redeaignated  .-subsection  (h): 

"(1)  Tlie  production  of  documentary  ma- 
terial in  response  to  a  demand  for  produc- 
tion thereof  shall  be  made  under  a  .sworn 
certificate,  in  s\u!i  form  a.s  the  demand 
designate.'}  (by  a  person  or  persons  having 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relating  to  surli  production,  to  the  effect 
that  all  of  t'le  documentary  m'lterlal 
de.scrit>ed  by  t!ip  demand  whicii  is  in  the 
po.Soe.s.sion,  custody,  or  control  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  demand  is  directed,  or  to  which 
he  or  it  has  reasonable  acccsij,  ha.s  been 
produced  aiid  i/McIi>  available  to  the  cus- 
todian. 

"(J)  Each  hiterrogatory  in  a  demand  served 
pursuant  to  thi."?  .section  .shall  be  an.-,i.ered 
separately  and  fully  in  writhig  imder  oath, 
by  a  person  or  persons  having  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  thereof,  and  It  shall  be 
submitted  under  a  sworn  certiticaie.  in  such 
form  a-s  the  demand  designates,  to  the  etfect 
that  all  information  required  by  the  demand 
which  is  In  the  po.s.session  of  the  per-.oii  to 
whom  the  demand  Is  directed,  or  to  wiitih  he 
or  It  hao  rett--')nable  access,  lia.i  been 
furnisaed. 

"(k)(l»  The  examination  of  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  demand  for  oral  testimony 
.served  under  tlii.s  .section  ^iiall  be  taken 
before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  by  tiie  law.s  of  the 
United  States  or  of  tlic  place  where  the 
examination  Is  held.  The  onicer  before  whom 
the  testimony  i.s  to  be  taken  .shall  p'lt  the 
witness  on  oatii  or  atJirmation  aiid  shall 
personally,  or  bv  someone  acting  under  hi-s 
direction  and  in  his  presence,  record  the 
testimony  of  the  wirne.s.s  Tue  testimoiiv  shall 
be  taken  stenographically  and  transcribed. 
Upon  certification  the  officer  before  whom  the 
tesiunonv  I.s  taken  shall  promptly  transmit 
the  transcript  of  the  testimony  to  the 
po.s,se.s.sion  of  the  aiu.itru-.t  hivestigator  or 
investigators  conducting  «he  examinatlou. 
The  antitrust  Investigator  or  investigators 
conducting  tlie  examination  may  exclude 
from  the  place  wuere  the  ex.nriination  : -  held 
ail  person.s  ot'uer  th.in  t!ie  per  on  being 
examined,  his  counsel,  flie  officer  before 
whom  the  te--timony  is  to  be  taken,  and  any 
stenographer  takitig  said  te^'imonv  Th.e  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  M.ircii  .),  191.J  iCh  114. 
37  Slat.  731:  15  U  S.C.  30)  .,r,.tll  not  apply 
to  such  e.xaminations. 

"!-)  The  or.il  testimony  of  ai.y  per-on 
tikcii  pursiiaii':  to  a  demand  -.erveo  uiidfr 
this  .section  shall  be  taken  in  the  judicial 
district  of  the  United  sutes  within  which 
such  person  re.sides,  is  found,  or  transacts 
busine^^,  or  In  such  (jt)ier  place  as  may  be 
.igreed  upon  between  the  antitrust  lnve.,ti- 
gator  or  Investigators  condticting  ilie  ex- 
amination and  such  p<>rv>n. 


"(3)  Any  person  compelled  to  appear  un- 
der a  demand  for  oral  testimony  punuaiit 
to  llii.s  section  may  tie  accompanied  i)y  coun- 
sel. For  any  purpo.ses  other  than  tho-e  .set 
forth  in  this  paragraph,  such  person  shall 
not  refii.'-e  to  answer  any  ()t;estion.  nor  by 
himself  or  thovugh  fouu.^^el  Interrupt  the 
ex.imination  by  nuiking  ob lections  or  state- 
men's  on  tiie  record.  Sucli  jx-rson  or  counsel 
may  object  on  tiie  record,  briefly  statimr  the 
reason  therefor,  whenever  it  is  claimed  that 
such  person  is  entitled  to  refuse  to  answer 
on  grounds  of  privilege  or  other  lawiul 
grounds.  If  .sucir  per^jn  refu.ses  ii>  ;.ns\ver 
nny  question  on  the  grounds  of  prr. liege 
:igain.st  self-incrimination,  the  testimony  of 
Micli  person  may  be  compelled  in  accordiince 
with  the  provisions  of  pari  V  of  title  18, 
United  Slates  t  iMle.  I:  .sucii  person  reitises 
to  answer  any  question,  me  antitrust  in- 
vestlgutor  or  mvesl  igators  ronductmg  the 
examination  may  request  tlie  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial  district 
v/ithln  which  Mi.>  examination  is  conducted 
to  order  such  per-on  to  answer,  in  the  same 
manner  a.s  n  .such  person  had  refused  to 
answer  such  question  after  having  been 
subpenaed  to  testify  thereto  before  a  grand 
Jury,  and  upon  disobedience  to  any  such 
order  of  such  court,  such  cotirt  may  punish 
such  person  for  contempt  thereof. 

"14)  Upon  completion  of  the  examination, 
.■ny  person  extunined  under  a  demand  for 
oral  te.stlmony  m.ay  clarity  or  complete  an- 
swers otherwi.se  etpiivocnl  or  incomplete  on 
1  he  record. 

"(1)  The  r.ntiirust  iuve.-tigaUon  proccuures 
.-:peciiied  in  tills  section  shall  be  deemed 
within  the  scope  of  sections  371  and  1001, 
title  18,  United  States  Cixle,  and  such  sec- 
tions .shall  be  applicable  to  any  wri^eii  or 
oral  statement,  or  other  act  or  omission,  made 
or  done  in  the  course  of  sucli  an' i' rust 
investigation  procedures." 

(h)  .Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  Is  amended 
by  in.serting  In  the  first  sentence  immedi* 
uiely  after  the  word  "demand",  first  appear- 
ance, the  words  "for  the  prodiution  of  docu- 
ments',  and  by  amending  the  .second  .sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows:  "Such  per.- on  may 
upon  wTiften  agreement  between  su'-li  per- 
son and  the  cuaKxlian  sub.stitiite  true  copies 
for  originals  of  all  or  any  part  of  sucli  mate- 
n.il.", 

lit  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  is  amended 
by  inserting  in  the  hrst  sentence  immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "n^a-ierial"  the  worda 
"described  in  subsecuon  (b)(2)  of  section 
3  ',  and  by  in.scrting  In  the  fourth  .sentence 
immediately  before  the  word  documentary" 
tile  word  "such". 

(J)  .'^ui)section  (d)  of  scMjon  4  ii  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  any  nito,-iiey  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  tiie  Departnit-nt  of 
Justice  has  been  designated  to  appear  bei'ore 
any  court,  grand  Jury,  or  Federal  jtlministra- 
tive  or  regulatory  agency  in  any  ra-c  or  pro- 
ceeding or  to  conduct  any  anti'rust  investi- 
gation. I  lie  antitrust  ln\estlgator  or  investi- 
gators having  custody  and  control  oi  any 
documentary  material  de'inbed  in  subsec- 
tion (b)i2)  of  section  3,  Interrogatories 
served  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  answers 
tlrereto,  jr  tran.scripl  of  oral  lostlmony  taken 
piirsuant  to  thl.s  Act  may  deliver  to  such 
a,ttornev  •  ueh  documentary  material,  inter- 
rogatories and  aiis-vvers  thereto,  or  tran-scrlpt 
oi  oral  testimony  lor  use  in  connection  with 
any  sucli  ?.\;^e,  pro<eediiig  or  investigation  as 
such  attorney  deiermlnis  to  be  required, 
Upoti  tlie  comple'ion  of  any  such  case,  pro- 
ceeding. Ktr  investigation  such  attorney  shall 
return  to  tl.e  antitrtist  investigator  or  in- 
vestigators any  such  materials  so  delivered 
and  not  hwing  passed  into  the  control  of 
sucii  court,  gi-and  Jury,  or  agency  through 
the  intrxluc'ion  thereof  into  the  record  at 
such  case  or  proceeding. 

"(2)  The  Antitrtist  Division,  while  parlicl- 
pai  iu^  in  »!,;•  l-'c(icrai  atiiiilni>trative  or  regu- 


latory .i;,cncy  pioccedlng,  may  employ  tlic 
authority  granted  by  this  Act  to  obtain  iii- 
formatliju  or  evidcivc  for  use  in  such  pro. 
ceeding.". 

(k)  Sub.seci'ou  (e)  of  sectioti  4  is  amended 
to  read  as  follow;;; 

"le)  Upon  the  comi>Iction  oi  (t)  the  ami- 
irust,  investigation  for  which  any  documiu- 
tary  ii-aterial  described  in  subsection  (b)  (2) 
of  .section  :?  of  ilii.s  Act  was  produced,  hiuI 
(2)  any  such  ca.se  or  pnxeeding,  the  custo- 
dian sliall  return  to  the  person  who  pro- 
duced su<  h  iiNiicri.U  all  sui  h  material  (oiher 
than  copies  ti^ereol  lurnish«-d  to  the  custo- 
dian pursuant  to  stib-ecliou  (ii)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  in.;(le  by  tne  Department  of  Justice 
pursuant  lo  subjection  (c)  of  lliis  seclimi) 
whicii  has  no-  pa-..-eu  into  the  control  ot  any 
couri,  grand  Jury,  or  federal  admhnstraiive 
oi  regulatory  a;;enc'  through  Uie  introdnc- 
Mon  thereof  m'u  tiic  record  of  such  case  or 
proceeding.". 

(1)  Sub.section  (f)  of  .section  4  is  ameiuica 
i<   read  as  follows: 

"(f)  When  any  dixumentury  material  has 
ix-cn  prodttced  by  any  person  under  a  de- 
mand described  in  .subsection  (b)  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  and  no  case  or  proceeding 
as  to  which  tlic  documents  are  usable  had 
been  Instituted  and  is  pending  or  has  been 
instituted  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
completion  of  the  examination  and  anaU.iis 
of  all  evidence  a.s^embled  in  the  course  of 
such  mvestigation,  such  per.sou  shall  be  eu- 
I  itled,  upoti  written  demand  made  upon  Uie 
.\ttorney  General  or  uix>n  the  As.sistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Antitru..-* 
Division,  to  the  return  of  all  stich  documen- 
tary material  (otlier  than  copies  thereof  I'li-- 
nislied  to  the  ctistxxlian  pursuant  to  ,subsi'i . 
tlon  lb)  of  this  section  or  made  by  the  De- 
pariment  of  Ju-;tice  pursuant  to  subsecti.m 
(c)  of  this  sei-i  ion)  so  produced  by  such  jhm- 
.son.". 

(m)  Sub.';ection  tg)  of  section  4  IsamcniiXl 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  In  the  event  of  tlic  death,  disabilitv, 
or  s«»pnratlon  from  .service  in  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  the  custodian  of  any 
documentary  material  produced  under  a  de- 
iiutnd  for  production  described  In  subsection 
(b)  (2)  of  section  3  of  this  Act  or  the  anti- 
trust investigator  havhig  pos.sesslon  of  an- 
f '.'.-ers  In  writing  to  written  Interrogatories 
'■r  the  transcript  of  any  oral  testimony  pro- 
duted  under  any  demand  issued  under  this 
Act,  or  the  official  relief  of  such  ctistodian 
or  antitrtist  investigator  from  responsibility 
for  the  custody  and  control  of  such  materi.al 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charsc  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  shall  promptly  ill 
designate  another  antitrust  investigator  to 
serve  as  custodian  of  such  documentary 
material  or  to  maintain  po-ssession  of  sticii 
answers  to  mtf  rrot^'itories  or  such  transcript 
of  oral  testimony,  and  (2)  transmit  In  writing 
to  the  person  who  submitted  tlie  documen- 
irti-y  material  produced  under  a  demand  for 
production  described  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  of 
section  3  of  this  Act,  nctlce  as  to  the  iden- 
tity and  address  of  the  succes.sor  so  desig- 
nated. Any  .succes.-ror  designated  under  lliis 
subsection  .shall  have  with  regard  to  such 
maierials  all  duties  and  re.sponslbilities  im- 
posed by  this  Act  upon  his  predecessor  in 
offico  with  regard  thereto,  except  that  ho 
shall  not  be  held  respon.sible  for  any  default 
or  dereliction  wiiii  li  occurred  before  his  des- 
)t;naiion.". 

(u)  Subsj.'ctiou  (a)  of  section  .*)  is  amciuicd 
by  striking  out  all  the  words  following  the 
word  "Act",  and  by  striking  out  the  comma 
aiter  the  word  "Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(o)  The  first  .sentence  of  subsection  (1)) 
of  Se(  tlon  5  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Witiiin  twenty  days  after  the  -service 
of  any  such  demand  upon  any  person,  or  at 
any  time  before  the  compliance  date  specified 
In  the  demand,  whichever  period  Is  shorter, 
or  within  such  period  exceeding  twenty  days 
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iiior  service  or  In  excess  of  stich  campliance 
date  as  may  be  prescribed  In  wTitliig,  subse- 
qu'  lit  to  service,  by  an  antitrust  Investigator 
named  In  the  demand,  such  person  may  file, 
-;i  t    ?  ili.--*rict  court  of  the  United  States  for 

1;,'  judicial  district  wil'uin  v.hlch  such  per- 

,)ti  1  .-sides,  is  found,  cr  trai\sacts  business, 
.1  ::•(  fcrve  upc-n  li.a  atititrtu-'t  l;\vcollcator  or 

.;ic.  tu;ators  i.anied  hi  the  de.uand  a  petition 
f<jr  an  t>;dcr  of  such  ccurt  r.iocij.  irg  or 
efing  as.d?  such  demand.". 

ip)  'Ihe  second  faonlcnce  of  suiriscction  (b) 
■1.  section  6  is  runended  by  s-.riking  out  tiie 
Hiial  j):-i.od  aud  inserting  a  colon  in  lieu 
t'leveof,  and  by  inserting  iuiniediately  after 
tlie  cjioil  tne  uords:  Proi  idi'd,  hoicei'cr,  Thr.t 
.such  person  si", all  promptly  ccmply  with  ;  itch 
.jortioiis  (jf  the  demand  not  soi-ghi  lo  he 
liiodiiied  or  set  aside.". 

(q)  Subsection  (b)  of  seen,  ii  5  is  ameiuied 
by  uiseiting  the  following  sen'ence  ai  tiie 
ti.d  ther-i-of:  "Any  such  grotuid  not  specified 
in  suv^h  a  peti.ion  shall  be  deemed  waived 
unless  good  cause  is  sho'AU  for  the  failure 
to  a.ssert  it  in  tucii  a  petition.". 

(r)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  as  amended 
by  inserting  in  the  third  "whoever"  para- 
graph between  the  words  "uny"  and  "docu- 
mentary" the  words  "any  oral  or  WTltten  In- 
formation or",  and  by  inserting  between  tlie 
third  and  lourth  "whofcter"  paragraphs  the 
fallowing: 

"Whoever  k;io\\ingly  and  uiilfiiily  with- 
holds, falsifies,  or  misrepresents,  or  by  any 
tTiClc,  iraiid,  sclieme,  or  device  conceals  or 
•covers  up,  a  material  part  of  any  oral  or  writ- 
ten i)iforniation  or  documentary  material 
wliich  is  the  subject  of  a  demand  piirsuant 
to  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act,  or  at- 
ic;iipts  to  or  solicits  another  to  do  so;   or". 

tjtc.  202.  Tiie  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
lie  etfect ive  on  tiie  date  of  enaciment  of  this 
■\c',  aud  may  be  employed  In  respect  of  acts, 
piactices,  and  conduct  that  occurred  prior 
o  the  date  of  enactment  thereof. 
trrLE  III— FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Srf,  301.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Comm'f'lon  Act  (38  Stat.  724;  15  U.S  C  DO) 
1=  itnended  ns  follows; 

(a)  The  tir^t  .sentence  of  the  tl.lrd  par.T- 
trraph  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"If  s'ly  perpon.  partnership,  or  corporation 
required  by  this  Act  to  file  at'.y  anntial  or 
.■special  report  or  to  obey  atiy  s'.ibpcena  shall 
•  ail  so  to  do  within  tlie  time  fixed  by  the 
commission  for  filing  or  obe\-lng  the  same, 
and  such  failure  shall  continue  for  fifteen 
CI  i;.  3  after  notice  of  such  default,  the  person, 
piirtnership,  or  corporation  .■-hall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  United  States  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  as 
t  ii9  court  may  determine,  for  each  and  every 
day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure.  Such 
lorlelture  shall  be  payable  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  slr.u.i  be  recover- 
able in  a  clvU  suit  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mission, brought  In  the  case  of  a  corporation 
or  partnership,  in  the  district  where  the  cor- 
poration or  partiiersiiip  has  its  principal  of- 
ii'jtt  or  in  any  district  m  which  It  shall  do 
business,  and,  in  the  case  of  .tny  other  per- 
■>oa,  ill  the  district  where  st.ch  person  re-ldes 
"■r  h;^  his  principal  place  of  business.". 

t!j)  Immediately  folio,' ing  the  third  para- 
arapii,  insert  tiie  foiiovv  ing  new  pariigrapli: 

■  No  action  to  stay  f.ccunii:l?.tion  of  ar.y  of 
ti.e  penalties  provided  by  the  prpceciing  para- 
gtaph  c:  tills  section  or  to  enjoin  the  Com- 
n.isiioti  or  the  United  .States  from  enforcc- 
tnent  ci  any  subpoena  or  any  Commi'sion 
•-Tder  to  file  anv  annual  or  special  report  may 
*'p  conimei.ceo.  tnuil  aft,  r  the  .service  of  a 
J'otice  oi  deiault  by  the  Com;nission  as  pro- 

-  led  in  the  prectaing  paragraph.  No  court 

■  1  issue  u!iy  order  sta;  Ing  the  acoutntila- 
'.:  oi  ruch  pcjiaities  unless  the  party  seek- 

-,  .'Ucu  lol'ef  shall  h.-jre  fust  demonstrated: 

■  (1)   .1  ?;ib-jt.-niial  probability  of  ultimate 
«.-  lit,  c-u  the  merits; 

ijt    that  such  party  will  he  irr-t^avu'.'l/ 


Injured  unless  trie  accumulation  of  ;  icli 
p-.-naltles  is  stayed;  and 

"(3)  that  the  equities  clearly  favt  .■  st-.'h 
.stay. 

No  cot'rt  shall  Isstte  an  order  eii<oit-ii::g 
the  Commission  or  the  United  States  from 
enforcement  of  any  subpoena  or  any  ord-^-r 
to  file  an  annual  or  special  report  unless  the 
pialnt^iff  shall  have  first  demonstrated; 

"(1>  that  such  subpoena  or  order  to  file  a 
special  or  annuel  r?port  is  unduly  b'.rd"'- 
some;  cr 

"(2)  thtit  the  Information  .<^or;;ht  l.y  such 
subpoena  or  order  to  file  a  .special  or  an- 
n'lp.l  report  Is  not  refsonably  relevant  to 
the  inquiry  be'ug  conducted  by  tli?  Coni- 
I'ii.iLon. 

The  Conimi-.-s:on  ih;,ll  have  aa'.V.or.ty  t?  de- 
termine its  own  Jurisdiction  to  conduct  in- 
vc-bilgatlons  or  to  adjudicate  complaints  in 
the  first  instance,  unless  such  lnvettl£.^tlju 
or  adjudicatio'i  is  e.xpre/,'y  pi.ihiuited  hy  tils 

TITLE    TV— PARENS    PATRIAE 

Sec.  401.  Tiie  Act  entitled  ".^n  Act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  agaiitst  unlav.  ful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses". approved  October  15,  1914  (38  Stat. 
730;  15  U.S.C.  12),  Is  amended  by  in.  ertliig 
iiiunediately  following  section  43  tlie  ioUo',\  - 
iiig  new  sections : 

"Sec.  4C.  (a)  Any  attorney  general  or  a 
State  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  n.nine  ot 
.such  State  In  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  under  section  4  or  16,  or  both,  of  this 
Act,  and  such  State  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover damages  and  secure  otlier  re'ief  iij 
provided  in  such  sections — 

"(1)  as  parens  patriae  of  the  persons  re- 
siding in  that  State,  with  respect  to  dam- 
ages .sustained  by  such  persons,  or  alterna- 
tively, if  the  coui't  finds  in  Its  discretion  that 
the  interests  of  Justice  so  require,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  class  or  classes  consisting  of 
persons  residing  lu  that  State,  who  have  been 
damaged;  or 

"(2)  as  parens  patriae,  with  respect  to 
damages  to  the  general  economy  of  tiiat 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof: 
Provided,  That  such  damages  shall  not  be 
duplicative  of  thosq; recoverable  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection;  or 

"(3)  on  behalf  of  any  or  all  political  sub- 
divisions of  that  State  with  respect  to  dam- 
ages sustained  by  such  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

"{to)  (1)  Whenever  the  attorney  general  of 
a  State  institutes  an  action  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  he  shall 
within  thirty  days  thereafter  cause  notice 
thereof  to  be  published  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  State  statute  or  rule  of  court  for 
publication  of  legal  notice  in  such  State,  or. 
in  the  absence  of  an  applicable  State  statute 
cr  rule  of  court,  In  such  manner  as  tlie  dis- 
trict court  shall  by  general  rule  prescribe. 
No  further  publication  or  notice  fhall  be  re- 
quired In  respect  to  such  actions, 

"(2)  Any  person  may  exclude  from  .-  .  .,c- 
iloit  Instituted  pursuant  in  paragraph  u-.i 
(It  of  this  section  his  or  its  claim  for  rrlie. 
ill  respect  of  the  sttbject  matter  of  such  ac- 
tion, by  filing  a  statement  to  such  e!Teci  w  i'h 
the  court  in  which  such  action  has  b;en 
i'lstitutcd.  Such  statement  .shall  be  filed 
v.i-hin  thirty  days  after  publication  of  notice 
veqtthed  by  paragraph  (I)  ot  this  sub.-er- 
iion,  lit  such  form  as  tie  district  court  tliail 
by  general  rule  prescribe.  Tl.e  claims  of  only 
■hose  persons  filing  such  statements  shall  be 
e::cludcd  from  su/n  r.ctlon.  The  claims  for 
rfMef  in  re-^:ject  of  sttch  tu'iject  matter  of 
all  other  pc-rson>  reading  In  sucli  ."statv:  -hall 
he  Included  I'l  such  action,  aud  tlie  final 
iudptnent  in  siu-li  actc-n  -ii,!;;  he  j-f  ^  j<.rlicr>  :.■» 
..s  ta  such  clahit.s. 

"(c)  In  rny  nc'Ion  i:".r:-:-r  «uh?ee.tor.  (,-,) 
I  f  this  seL-.io'-i,  tl.e  St.it.^ — • 

"(1)  may  recover  the  .ijerega  e  d.im.itro.s 
sustained  by  the  persons  oV  political  sut>dl- 
'•  ^     It-  <•  ;      '  '  -c  ■;>-;  ."'1.     .  ■:  ■-  a'e  ■-.•!?,,  v.-itl.- 


out  -cnarately  provir.g  the  individual  claims 
of  earii  sich  person  or  poUtlcal  subdivision; 
and  prjof  of  such  damages  sh.iU  be  per- 
mitted on  tlie  basis  of  any  or  all  of  the 
-.ollowir.g; 

"iA)   .sLatisiical  l-t  sampling  metliod;,; 
(B)    the  pro  rata -illocation  of — 

"ill   rlleg.il  overcharges,  or 

"(111   excess  pronts — 
o  salc-t  occurring  within  the  .State  or 

"(C)  such  otlier  rca.';onab:e  systetii  of  esil- 
T.ating  aggregate  damages  as  t!  c  court  in  its 
d:-  reiion  may  p.-r:nit:  and 

■  (2)  .shall  distribute.  alioca;3.  c.  othirwlse 
pay  out  Oi.  the  fund  so  recovered  eiilier  (A) 
in  acroraaiice  uith  State  law.  or  (13)  in  the 
a.jience  of  any  appiicat^ie  State  law,  as  tlie 
Mis'ra-t  c.iu;  t  may  in  i;s  dlscre'.lati  author- 
ize. Sich  distribution  procedure  f-Iiall  afford 
each  per  .^n  or  pnlitic.il  subdivision  on 
wli.  -e  tael'.alf  the  State  suei  a  reasonable  op- 
pr>rti.:iity  individually  to  secure  the  pro  rata 
portion  of  tlie  luiid  attributable  to  his  or 
.is  respective  claims  lor  damages,  less  litiga- 
tion and  a.diiiinisirative  costs.  Including  at- 
1  •rueys'  fees,  before  any  such  J  and  is 
c  cheated  or  used  for  general  v.el."are  pur- 
po.ses. 

"Sec.  4D.  (a)  Whenever  'he  .^'. '.orricy  Gen- 
er.sl  0!  the  United  States  has  brought  an 
action  under  this  .^ct,  and  l-.e  h.as  reason  to 
believo  that  any  State  attorney  general 
v.-ould  Ije  er.tltled  to  bring  an  action  based 
•-ub-.taiitially  on  the  same  catt.se  of  action 
pursuant  to  section  4C  of  tliis  Ac*^,  lie  shall 
oioniplly  so  iioiiiy  such  State  a'toiiiey  gen- 
^:  al. 

■■(b)  If,  alter  the  uinety-uay  period  which 
.logins  oil  ihe  date  of  the  maiiiiig  of  any 
notiiicatioti  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
.^ei-iion,  th^  State  a:toniey  gener.ii  fails  or 
declines  ;j  bring  fuch  an  action,  t.ie  Attor- 
i.cy  General  may  him.self  bring  audi  action 
ni  plare  of  the  Sta'e  attorney  general,  and 
Jic  .-hail  thereafter  be  deemed  parens  patriae 
of  the  persons  residing  in  such  State  for  the 
purposes  of  such  action.  Such  action  shall 
lie  broitght  in  .he  diotric'  lu  which  the  ac- 
tion under  section  4A  is  pci.ding  and  frhall 
he  con,-->!;datt.'d  therewith. 

'■Ik.-)  In  actions  brought  under  this  sec- 
iion.  .cf-ction  4Cic)(l)  siiall  apply  v.ith  re- 
spect to  proof  of  damages  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Subject  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
.'pctlon.  .section  4C.c)(21  shall  apply  to  any 
amounts  paid  to  States  pur.suant  to  this 
.'ubsecTlon. 

"(dt  Wit:;  ; :.  pecv  to  aay  i-ecoveiy  of  daia- 
tmes  ui.drr  tlu.:  .s?ction.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  pay  cr  cause  to  be  paid  to  the 
respective  States,  on  behalf  of  the  persons 
residing  in  such  States  for  wlioin  he  has  re- 
covered s",ch  damages,  a  pro  rata  share  of 
the  total  damages  recovered,  after  deduct- 
ing therefrom,  en  the  basis  of  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  litigation  exper.ses,  includ- 
ing actual  Btt'^rney's  fees  and  adininlstrn- 
tive  cost''.  Aiiv  amounts  .so  deducted  shall 
be  deposited  in  a  special  ftutd  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and,  subject  to  an  appropria- 
tion. us?.1  ottly  for  activities  "i^dcr  this  sec- 
tion. 

'■■«-r-.  4K  W-.-h  respect  to  any  fcd-arally 
Tundcd  S  ate  pro;;ram  n.fTected  by  antitrust 
v'olpt:on=.  any  State  fhall  be  entitled  to 
'rebie  damaces  for  the  entire  amount  of 
overrharcies  or  other  damages  stistalned  In 
con::ectlou  v.ith  .such  n  piMogram.  The  At- 
t.-tr^ey  General  of  the  United  Slates  :-hall 
have  the  right  to  Intervene  in  any  surh 
action,  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States;  and  he  Fhnll  have  the  power  to  sue 
lor  treble  danianos  un  bcha'.f  of  anv  State 
t'^at  fails  or  devilries  to  bring  sucii  action 
vrlttiin  the  iiitiety-dnr  period  vhtch  begins 
on  th--'  date  of  the  ninllinj  of  r'sMftcation 
from  the  ,A.*tor:'ey  Ge!!»»rnl  fh.at  h?  believes 
cause  ex'lsta  for  bringing  such  action.  The 
United  i.;r?,s  -h'lll  b?  e:i\;':d  1^">  secuv.?  re- 
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•«iif)«rs*niejjt,  oi  its  acluul  evptiise-i,  if  .tny. 
ivtxU  of  lis  eqiiitable  share  oi  any  recovery 
or  damages  under  this  section  If  the  United 
•States  brings  a  .separate  action  for  Its  dam- 
.•yes  si'st^'ilued  in  ct'imecUoii  wiih  the  pro- 
:;r,un,  and  recovers  sxirh  damages,  the  de- 
ieiidant  Iji  :,uch  action  ahull  be  entitled  to 
.'.rrt  such  rtcmiry  o'T  ajiainst  any  amount  re- 
•i>\»?icU  by  a  Sia'.»  i.i  rcspeci  of  the  same 
<tjjii.;t:t>tf.  The  pioNisir.ns  ol  sections  4C(c) 
and  4D  (c)  aiid  (d)  of  tl.ir.  Acl  sha.il  apply 
to  any  action  and  damage^  rfc<  overeU  (herein 
l'!ir*>i.i:it  ♦.<}  this  section." 

Sf.i'.  41)2.  (it)  As  ii-.ed  in  ihi.>  n'-le.  xV-.s  leim 
".Sipte"  siiali  include  tjie  D)^.lri<■t  ol  C«>him- 
bia,  and  the  term  ■ailorney  general  of  a 
Stale"  shall  include  the  L'ojporauon  Cnun- 
^<^1  of  'he  Di.-trlci  of  Columijia. 

(  b )  The  provisions  of  ihLs  title  .shnll  npply 
to  :iU  civil  actions  filed  nnder  the  antitnist 
IrtA.s.  ni  whlth  a  State  is  plaintiit,  fh.it  are 
pendni,?  on  the  date  of  pnacfmen»^  oi  this 
Act  or  i-hat,  are  heroaittr  tiled,  ini-lnding 
ihose  in  whicli  tlie  cause  of  nrrion  accrued 
KKjre   the  ch'.-e  oi   en.TC'n-.eiu,  of  this  Act. 

iriLE   V— PRE.MERGF.R  NOTIFIC.\TION 
Skc.    ,501.  The    Act    enti  led    'An    Act    to 

■  upplcnien:  exi.stlnu:  laws  agniiitft.  i'!:iav,ful 
ics.'raint.s  and  niuwopolies,  and  ID;-  ():hcr 
purpooes",  npprovfd  Oclo>5er  15,  1'J14  (38 
H'at.  73(1:  15  use.  12  »,  is  .amended  by  aJ-'lJn^' 

■  i  i:<  .V  iectioa  23   to  read  as  lollow.s: 

■'PRE.IIfRCrtt    NOTIFICMIONT 

'  Slc  2  J.  (ay  No',  vi.hsfnnding  any  oher 
provision  of  la^v.  no  person  or  peroon<;  shall 
acquire.  d:rpctly  or  mdirecMy.  t)ie  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  .^toc !c  or  other  share  capi:al 
<ir  oi  tilt  assets  ot  anulher  person  or  persons, 
if  tlie  accii\irin;r  person  or  persons,  or  the 
person  cr  persons  The  stock  or  as.se-s  of 
winch  aii;  ijcmg  atcivurod,  or  Ixith.  are  en- 
yaged  in  commerce  or  in  any  activity  at!cct- 
in«  connnerce.  and — 

"(^(.■M  tile  n<'cinirin:;  person  or  pci.sons 
liavo  total  asset.s  or  annual  iir-t  .sales  in  ex- 
t»*.s  of  9100  million;  iind 

"(B)  '.he  person  or  persons  the  stock  or 
a,s.sets  of  wiilch  is  beiiit;  acquired  have  total 
;4.s.sets  or  ;ti.i;i,il  net  sale?  m  excess  of  «10 
riiillion;  or 

"(2)  the  combined  toutl  a-ssels  or  tnintial 
net  sales  of  the  acquiring  prr.-on  or  peisons 
ard  the  person  or  ppr.sons  the  stock  or  assets 
of  whlcii  Is  beinL;  acquncd  are  in  exce.-s  of 
$100  inllllon — ani:!  expir.itioi  of  tiie  noti- 
licAtion  and  waltln^•  period  spc'ined  in  .v.ib- 
vcctlon  (b)(1)  of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  The  iio*ificat:on  and  v,aitiiiy  pe- 
liod  required  by  thli  .section  .shall  expire 
'•0  d.iys  alter  the  persons  subject  to  subsec- 
tion (j)  of  tills  secrion  each  lile  with  tiie 
Federal  Trade  Connni:;s;on  and  the  As.sistant 
Attorney  Generiil  ni  clmr^'e  at  the  An-itrust 
Divisiim  of  tiie  Depnr'nient  of  Justice  diere- 
after  referred  to  m  this  section  as  i  iie  'As- 
sistant Aitornev  General)  duplicate  ongi- 
iiAl.<!  of  the  !iotiticat;<.n  ptt-itied  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  ;his  siibsec-ion.  <n-  \iii-:\  expira- 
tion of  any  extension  of  .such,  periixl  p.n.-uan' 
to  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section,  which- 
ever is  later,  except  as  may  otherni>,e  1)€ 
aiitliorii-ed  pui.suatit  to  .erton  (c)  (4j  of 
this  .section. 

"(2)  Tlie  i;otni(  ,xi  :on  reqirired  by  this  sec- 
tion .sliall  be  in  sucii  i.:jrm  and  contain  sucii 
iiiiormation  and  dotimientary  maten:il  as 
ti.e  Federal  Trade  Conimlssion,  afer  constil- 
t.itum  A'llh  the  .V-^ist^nit  Att.orney  General, 
shall  by  general  rcirtihition  pre.scrJje,  after 
noti'e  and  subnn.s-.ion  of  virws,  pmsiianr,  To 
ec -ion   55.3.   title  5,   Umtcd  States  C'o{(e. 

■■(3)  'I'he  Fcdcr.il  Trade  Coi>nnis.s.on.  lU'ter 
• 'jn.T  11  Nation  witii  tlie  .\s.-.-.oiant  A.'orncy 
fleneruJ,  is  authorized  .nid  directed  U:>  re- 
Uiine  the  filing  of  a  prtinert,'er  nouncation 
it.port  at  lea.st  30  days  prior  to  the  erlective 
iiiit.e  of  an  acqxtisltlon  by  aiiv  person  or  per- 
sons eiigciged  m  connnerce,  or  in  a:i\   ,e  tni- 


ties  uffeij'.iiig  connnerci-,  ^ni  u  ■;_   ^.lojccl  to 
suh.section  (a)   of  tliis  section.     ' 

••(4)  The  Federal  Trade  Conrmission,  after 
consultation  v.itli  the  .^sslitaj't  Auorney 
General,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  de- 
nue  lire  t<?mi3  used  in  this  -ection,  prescribe 
aceoiuuing  meiJiod.s  lor  reporting  thereiui- 
Uer,  by  general  reaulaiion  except  classes  of 
pcrs.  j:s  and  uansactions  from  ihe  notifica- 
tion requireintnis  there.mder.  and  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  of  general  or  .special  applica- 
bility lis  may  be  iieces.sarv  or  proper  to  the 
adinhu-.tratiou  of  this  section.  Insofar  is  such 
action  is  not  consistem,  widi  liie  purposes  of 
.h.'.s  section,  ttii*:r  notice-  iind  subnii.shion  oi 
\iev  s,  pursiiaij'  lo  ,seciioi.  jo.i,  Uile  S,  tniied 
.'^i  ites  Code. 

"(CMl)  The  Federal  fi-.tl'?  Comnnssioii, 
p;ir:=uant  to  the  Federal  Trade  Coniuii!.slon 
Act,  or  the  Assl.stant  Att  ;rnc'V  General,  pur- 
suant to  the  Aiitltrust  Civil  Process  Act,  may 
piior  to  the  expiration  of  the  periods  speci- 
heU  in  sub.se ct ions  (l))(l)  i'nil  (b)ir5)  o; 
I  his  .section,  requue  the  .-.tibnujsion  of  Pddi- 
tioiial  inrorm.tiion  and  docnmc ntsry  mnierial 
relating  to  the  acquisKion  b\  an;'  person  or 
p(»r;oiis  siibjefc  to  the  provisions  of  his  .sec- 
tion, or  by  any  olRcer.  director,  or  partner  of 
s'lch  person  or  per.ons. 

"(2)  If  such  informatioii  onj  documentary 
material  Is  not  produced  ui  ftill  wt;h;n  the 
lime  siiefijied,  liie  Federal  Trade  Cuinml.s- 
sion  cr  the  .'V.^ji.siant  .\[torii''y  Geoer.a  may, 
in  Its  or  his  dLscretion.  ex' end  the  periods 
specified  In  subsections  (b)  (1)  and  (b)  (3)  of 
this  section  for  an  additional  period  of  up 
to  :30  days  beyond  the  d.Te  on  v.liic'i  it  or 
he  untitles  such  person,  otlicer.  direri.ic.  or 
pnrini:r  tha.,  it  or  he  is  sa'isfied  'li.c  tlie 
information  or  document. .ry  mateii.'l  h;is 
been  produced.  If  such  ikh  iucatioii  .i  to 
prodiic'lon  li  um-easonai)ly  wiihiield,  .my 
person  eiuitled  to  .such  n.^.  ilicaiioii  in.iy 
6ccui-e  a  declaration  to  such  eifect  bv  way 
of  <.'ivil  action  ins'l'-uted  in  tlie  United  .States 
District  Court  for  the  Dnirlct  of  Colitniijla. 

"(3)  No  provL-^iOiia  of  ihis  secnciii  s!i  vll 
limit  the  power  of  the  Federnl  Trade  Ccnn- 
mis.slon  or  the  Assistant  Aftornvy  G'Mieral 
to  seciTP.  at  any  time,  inlorma'ion  or  docu- 
mentary material  from  any  person,  including 
t'hird  parties,  pursunnt  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  A^  f  or  ilic  Antiinr-t  Cicil  Troc- 
es-s  Act. 

"(4)  lire  Feder^'l  i  riHle  Commission  nnd 
the  Assistant  A'torney  General  may  waive 
the  waiting  periods  provided  In  thl ;  sec- 
tion or  the  remaining  por'lons  clicreof,  in 
particular  ca.-es,  by  pub!..~hin?  in  the  Fed- 
eral B(t;i.sler  a  no:  ice  tlint  neither  iii'ends 
to  take  any  action  within  such  periods  In 
rr.spcct  of  the  acquisition. 

"(d)  If,  wiihin  the  notiri,  .•Jon  iiiul  wait- 
iTi^'  peri<jd  ."rpeciiied  In  sub-crtion  (b)(1)  of 
liiis  .-ection,  a  proceeding  is  instituted  by  the 
Fedeial  Trade  Commlt^sion  or  an  acion  Is 
i.led  bv  the  United  States.  3lK>,int,'  that  ati 
acquisition  violates  Section  7  of  this  Act,  or 
.Sections  1  or  2  of  the  .'•'iieiinan  Act  (15 
US.C.  12).  and  eniier  tire  Fcdeiiil  Trade 
Comiiii.ssion  or  the  Asslolant  .Mtori.ev  Gen- 
eral c.  rtilies  lo  tiie  United  States  DLStrlct 
Court  '.'.  itnin  '.vliich  the  respondent  resides 
or  carries  on  bu-iiie-s,  or  in  whieh  the  ac- 
tion is  hied,  tltat  it  or  he  believes  tiiat  the 
public  interest  requires  relief  pentlemc  lite 
ptirsr.ant  to  thi,  suosectioii,  the  court  shall 
enter  an  order  that  such  acquisition  shall 
not  be  consunnnaicu  until  the  order  of  the 
Commlj^sion  jn  respect  thereof  or  the  Jud;^'- 
ment  entered  m  such  acti.m  has  become 
hnal.  and  th.it  the  proceeduic  or  nctiMi  iiali 
be  in  every  way  expedited. 

"(e)  Failure  in"  ' he  Federal  1 1  ade  < 'oininis- 
.  ion  or  the  Ansi^rant  Attorney  Geoeral  in  re- 
quest additional  inforinntiou  or  docin)i'~niary 
nraterial  pursuant  to  tins  section,  or  fail- 
ure to  interpose  (j'ljection  to  an  a'<|iii,i- 
tion  within  lire  periods  .speciiied  in  sub.sec- 
tions  {h,  ())  and  tb)  (3)  of  this  .so-- Don,  shaJi 


not  bar  the  ii.^'i:  uiion  of  any  proceeding  o.- 
.-vctio'i,  or  the  obtaiUln,!^  of  any  information 
or  documentary  material,  with  respect  to 
such  a''(|uisltion.  at  any  'iioe  inuler  aij' 
provision  of  law. 

"(f)(1)  \Vlienev.-r  any  person  violates  or 
f.iils  to  C(  inoiy  wnn  t)ie  pro'.isi.ms  of  sub- 
.section  (a)  ol  this  section,  such  person  shnll 
forfeit  and  pity  to  the  United  States  a  '^wi\ 
penalty  of  not  Diore  than  $iO.OOi)  for  tuclr 
day  during  whicli  stich  person  direcily  or 
indirectly  holds  sioei?  or  a.-seis,  in  violation 
of  this  seovion.  Such  penalty  slnai  ac  rue  to 
Ihe  United  St<iles  and  may  be  recovered  in  a. 
civil  action  biouytit  by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Whenever  tiiv  persi>n  tails  lo  fur- 
nish  iiif(jnni  Unti  required  to  be  submitte<i. 
pnrstmnt  to  subjection  (clili  of  ihii  section, 
sticli  per-.on  -ii.;ll  be  liable  for  the  penalties 
provided  for  nor,ci>nipli.uiri'  wiili  the  provi- 
sions  oi  the  Federal  Trade  C\i.nnii--ion  Act 
or  Mie  Aiuiiru-l  Civii  Froi  e.^s  Aci .  whichever 
1  ■  ii)i)licai)le. 

"(k)  In  ;ni\  pro.oediru  iim  it  uted  c.r  action 
broui-lii  by  tlie  Federal  'i  rade  Cominis,ion  or 
the  United  States  alieyiiij;  that  on  acquisi- 
tion violates  section  7  of  tli!,s  Act,  or  .sections 
I  or  2  of  the  ShernMui  Act.  upon  application 
of  the  federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  As- 
sisLani  Attc^rney  Gencial  to  tlie  United  State: 
District,  Court  within  which  the  responden: 
iciutes  (a-  carries  on  bu-.Jiicf^,  or  in  which  ili<> 
acTion  i.s  filed,  sucii  court  shall,  as  .-ooii  .c- 
p-acticable,  en'er  an  order  esiablishins;  U;, 
purchase  price  of  Mie  aciiiiired  stock  or  :i- - 
sets,  reciuniii;;  ^he  acquirint,'  per.son  or  per- 
sons 'o  n-.ainfain  ; 'le  personnel,  a.^sets,  stock 
or  tinn  lieiii.:  acquired  as  a  .separate  entit\. 
:  -id  reqiiinni,  tin-  proht-.,  ol'  The  acquired 
i..ni.  .s'lj,  K,  o!  as.set.s  lo  la'  tilaced  in  an 
>  -'  row  av'couii',  penclins;  tlie  ouicoine  of  the 
proc.cdiiiK  or  action.  Upon  entrv  of  a  final 
order  or  jud^;ment  that  the  acquisition  is  in 
violation  of  .section  7  of  this  Act,  or  section.s 
1  or  2  of  I  lie  Sherm.in  Act.  the  court  stial! 
order  tlie  divc-titure  of  the  unlawfully  ac- 
qi.iied  as.sens  or  s'ock.  If  divestiture  is  b , 
s.'le,  ii  siiail  be  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  iln' 
purchase  price.  Any  profit*  held  ni  escrov, 
-iKiU  be  iransfeireci  with  the  s:,ocks  or  a-- 
-I  :  s  unlawfully  acquired." 

hi  C-.  502.  The  provisions  of  this  title  sihall 
tji'  eliecti\e  120  days  aft«r  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Eifective  upon  the  date  of 

•  n.ictmcnt  of  this  Act.  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
ie(,utrements  of  sections  23(b)(2)  and  (b) 
i4)  of  the  Ciiyton  A.  r,  as  amended  o\  iliis 
.A  •  t . 

flTLE  VI--:';OLO  CONTENDERE 
S-.f.  tjOl.  Section  5(ai   of  the  Act  entr!<d 

•  An  Act  to  suppleiiienl  existing  laws  ai,-ainst 
inilawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
o'lier  purposes",  approved  October  15,  1014 
(13  use.  Ktiati  is  s mended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5(,i)(l)  A  tnifi  judgment  heretofore  or 
licreafTer  eiueitd  in  any  civil  action  or  criin- 
iiuil  proceodmM:  brotif^ht-  by  the  United  States 
under  Ihe  antitrust  laws,  finding  or  conclud- 
iin,'  that  .1  defendant  has  violated  said  law-,. 
or  is  suilty  o;  an  otTense  tuider  said  laws. 
■liatl  he  jirinia  faiie  evidence  .Tgainst  such 
ilefendant  in  anv  civil  .'iciion  broucrht  bv  any 
ixrson  n  janist  siuir  defendant  under  said 
;:ev.s.  Its  lo  all  matters  respecting  whicli  said 
.|ud'-!inent  would  be  an  estoppel  a.s  between 
tiiC  parties  thereto,  e:icept  as  provided  in 
!.ar.i>:r.'ph   i:i|    of  this  subsection. 

"t2)(.\)  A  pica  of  nolo  contendere  here- 
a::er  entered  ni  a  criminal  proceeding  under 
Ihe  aiiMtrust  luv.s  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence u.;ainst  sur-h  defendant  in  any  civil 
,'rUon  brought  by  any  person  against  such 
d''teiida!i',  under  s.iid  laws,  ae  to  all  matters 
Ml  tiie  indictment  necessary  to  sustain  a 
jiidunient  of  conviction  upon  a  Jury  verdict 
u^at  the  dei'eudant  was  guilty  of  the  ofTen.se 
.  h.irsed  in  the  nuilctment. 
•■|B)    WJien  a  p^:•.^  of  nrjlo  contendere  is 
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u  iilrr 

1  5c«)f2) 
(his  titlo. 


u-?d  as   provided  by   subp..:-.ii,rftph    (.\)    ct 

this  paragraph,  the  bill  of  particulars  filed 

in  the  proceeding  may  be  used  to  Intcriirel 

cr  cofistrue  the  indictment,  er.d  any  state- 

i  t  made  in  court  on  behalf  of  tlie  defend- 

iii   connection  with  the  entrjf  of  su.-h 

.i:   v  thereafter  be  tcceiveL'  in   CMdcifc 

the  defenuani  o.s  au  odiui  csion. 

,.i)    The  provision  J  cf  pari-rtij  U   (I)   of 

.s...  jKccilon  ■^\a^\  not  apply  to  ;  ciuduI 

..    t  lutered  before  any  te^tl  noi^y  hit. 

|;e-.n  or  to  a  ,iudy.mcnt  c:!t<  -etf  In  bt 

!'t  by  the  Uoi  '  t  '-•• 

i  lu's  Act.". 

,■  :ic  p.'CVli,ioli.-  :)r    ec'io 

j!1  Act,  as  arriPnded  by 

:  ..|,()i     L.-)  ail  cjiniinal  pvocctc  itius  tint 

.  c'ldliig  on  the  date  of  enaslmc  tit  oi  ihis 

'ur    that   are  herfafier   filed.    IncfudiiiiT 

,-f  in  whicli  the  oiTcn^e  tiras  cimmiited 

->  tie  date  of  cnnclmcnt  of  th:5  Art. 

T!TLE  VII--J.irSCELt..'VN'EO  L'3 

All  tCXZKG    COMMiitLCE 

Sm.".  701.  Sections  2,  2a,  3,  and  7  i  it  lla  Ai.t 
e.  uilcd  "An  Act  to  supplcnirnt  e:-.i  Ling  laws 
..  lUisl  unlawful  restrahits  and  m  .'nopolies, 
an.l  for  ot)ier  purpo.'c:-;",  npiu-ovca  O^'ober 
15,  1114  (15  U.SC.  13,  r?a,  14,  atitJ  itii,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words|  "in  cotn- 
merce"  wherever  the  term  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  fm  or  af- 
teciing  commerce". 

COM  PI. IX    C.\.S"i 

Si-c.  702.  The  Act  entitled  "An  .\fl  to  up- 
plement  ousting  laws  against  luilav.i'.il  re- 
straints and  moiioijolies  and  for  other  jnir- 
poses",  approved  October  15,  1014  (lo  U.S.C. 
12),  is  amended  by  addiiit^  a  now  jcc.iun  21 
.Ts  follows: 

"COMPLEX    ^.^SF=! 

"Sfc.  21.  In  any  civil  action  broti-j'.it  la  any 
district  court  of  the  Unt'ed  .States  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  or  Piiy  other  .'\rts  haviirj  like 
purpose  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be 
enacted,  wherein  the  United  Stales  i.s  plaintiff 
and  equitable  relief  is  soui^ht.  the  .\tiorney 
Gen"ral  may  file  v.itli  liie  court,  prior  to  the 
euiry  of  Una!  Judgment,  a  certilicate  tliai,  in 
his  opinion,  the  ca~e  is  a  complex  antitrust 
case.  Upon  tiling  of  such  certificate,  it  shall 
i>e  tlie  duty  of  fhe  judge  designated  to  hear 
Old  del  ermine  the  case  or  the  chief  judL:e  of 
ihe  district  court  if  no  Judi^e  lias  as  ;>et  been 
tlesii;nated.  to  assign  the  ca.~e  lor  hearing;  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  and  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedned.  Special 
masters,  economic  exijeris,  and  other  pe'r.-on- 
nel  may  bo  designated  to  a.ssist  the  trial  judge 
In  tlie  expediiious  imd  ellicicin  trial  <.<\  tlie 
case,  and  in  expediting  di-scmery  and  pre- 
trial matters.  Economic  and  otlitir  experts 
may  be  used  by  the  court  in  all  piiases  of  the 
trial,  inctutlmg  the  pieparatiou  ;/i«i  aiia'.y-.s 
ol  plans  for  relief.".  i 

FORKICN     .*f  T10-^:s  I 

St.  7n3.  The  Act  entiiled  ".^u  A?r  to  ni- 
plemenl  existing  laws  against  unlliv.ii',1  re- 
si.raints  and  monopolies,  and  lor  olh.er  pur- 
poses", approved  Ociober  15.  I;il4  (15  U.S.C. 
12).  is  amended  by  adding  .»  ue.--  jcotion  2:! 
ns  tollows: 

"FORtlCN    act:oxs 

"!i?rc  22.  In  any  civil  action  or  fiocoe  lin. 
before  any  court  of  the  United  Siates.  in- 
volving any  act  to  regulate  iniersiiiftc  or  for- 
eipn    tr.Tde   or  commerce,   or    to   pilotect    the 
•si'.tne  ,igainst  inilav.ful  restraints  or;  rnoiiT>po- 
I'Ms,    in   which    the   court   ordeis   any    parly 
Ihevela  or  any  person  in  privity  vluh  such 
['.•[•y  lo  furniih  di.scovery,  evldcnceL  or  tcsti- 
lii'"!!!.".'.  and  such  party  or  person  rciu.se.=,  de- 
elmp'i,  or  falls  to  do  so  on  the  crouiid  thut  a 
'fiiTleh  st.itute,  order,  regulntion,  tlecree.  or 
'■tiior   law   prohibits   compliance   vii\X\   such 
'  '.  r,   the  court  may  enter  an  order  forili- 
■.I'l   against  sttch  party,  disinissiiig   all  or 
•  ,.  ••  of  such  party's  claims,  .striking  all  or 
•*    >[  such  partj's  df^i' t:.^c=.  or  (0'.licr..i  o 


termina'itig  the  prococdin:^  o-  .Ti'.y  p'>r".::i\ 
th.ere:5f  adver=e!y  as  to  such  p.i '.(y.". 
EEVERABnirr 

Ri-c.  704.  TC  .-ny  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
fpplicntion  of  any  such  provi-ion  to  ruiy  per- 
.s.in  or  circunisiancos,  snail  be  hold  Invalid, 
ilie  rciuaindcr  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
of  ;  iii-h  pro>.  isi.'ii  to  per..,ons  or  circumstances 
other  tiian  liiooe  a.s  to  which  it  is  held  iii- 
talnl.  to.'',!:  1  ot  be  auciied  ti.^retv- 
rriECiit  i:  d/.sK 

s  •'.  j-i5.  (a)  Section  701  of  I'uH  tiiU  ih..il 
at'i'iy  to  acts.  p.MCtioes.  and  ^  ijtici  occiir- 
nr  •  i-.licr  the  date  of  cn.i^   n^s  o.  of  tbis  Aoi. 

tb)  Socllo.u  702  of  this  tiile  shall  app^y  to 
r.ll  pctlon.s  on  file  on  the  d.ri;c  of  entc-nc-ut 
of  thir  S^X  cr  hereafter  filei. 

(c)  Section  703  of  this  title j-h-iU  nppb  ^"^ 
pll  actions  on  file  on  the  date^of  enactment 
of  th!=!  Act  or  herc.^Uor  filed,  in  respect  of 
noncompliance  v.'.lh  discovery  orders  lieie- 
alter  eniered.  Nnthing  contained  in  tUi.i  suh- 
Eecii'U  shall  he  deemed  to  limit  the  authority 
of  any  court  to  reenter  any  discovery  order 
heretoiore  entered,  ani  thereby  mi';e  such 
sectio-'t  703  apnlirablo  tl\t>rcto. 

(d)  Unless  o.iierwise  specified,  the  cReotha 
d.Tte  of  this  .'■•.c:  :  lir.il  b2  t.he  dote  of  ennct- 

l.lCllt  IliCiCO.'. 

OiFi.".c   ci-  itiE  AxTOENr.v   Ci;rii:n.\i.. 

Washington,  DC    April  4.  ly/i. 

The     Vice     FT.LSIDi.XT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wuhltingtcm.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vicx  Fitrsifi  .\  r .  Fido.^.a  for 
ycur  consideration  and  appvopriato  vi-ier- 
cncc  is  a  legislative  propos.U  "To  amend  the 
Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  to  increase  the 
etlcctiveness  of  di.scovery  in  civil  a!ititn;-t 
iinesligations." 

The  Antitrust  Civil  Proce.~s  Act.  70  Stat. 
548.  15  U.S.C.  1311,  which  presently  applies 
solely  "to  the  production  of  documents  ly 
persons  (other  than  natural  persons)  nnJer 
investigation,  would  be  extended  by  this 
proposal  to  (1)  include  persons  (including 
naturid  persons)  in  addition  to  those  under 
investigation,  who  may  have  information 
relevant  to  a  particular  antitrust  invest i^ja- 
tion,  and  to  (2)  permit  tlie  service  of  v.rit- 
ten  inlerr.igatoru  s  and  the  taVnui.  ol  or.il 
testimony. 

The  draft  bill  would  also  clarify  llie  Act 
by  correcting  the  adver.se  efiect  of  a  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision,  which  held 
tltut  civil  Investigative  demands  may  issue 
only  to  require  the  production  of  documents 
relaiing  to  current  or  past,  but  not  incipient, 
vioiatinns.  United  States  v.  Union  Oi!  Com- 
l>anij  of  Cali.iornia.  343  F.2d  20  (0th  Cir., 
]!i(>5).  The  .^ct  would  also  be  clarified  by  re- 
moving any  doubt  that  it  permits  the  u-e  ol 
evideiv  e  in  investigations  and  cases  in  addi- 
lic>n  to  the  specific  investig,\*ion  to  wlrich 
the  issued  demand  relates  and  any  case  re- 
sultint;  therefrom.  Cf.  1//};'o'm!  v.  ncrnitcin 
iD.D.C.  Civ.  Action  No.   rji22  GH,   lOOG), 

The  drait  bill  specitically  ,•  ■• : n.oriJies  the 
Dcjiartinent  of  .Justice  to  extend  the  period 
lii  v.liich  persons  .-ervcd  may  judiciullv  con- 
tct.l  a  demand,  tliereby  pi-oiectin;,  the  rights 
of  the  latter  while  fucilitaiing  contpliance 
with  llie  demand  and  le.''seiiing  tlic  po.ssi- 
bility  of  litigatiiiii  the  que-stion  of  the  legality 
o'.'  tlip  demand.  Tiie  d:'aft  bill  would  .specili- 
ccilly  sanction  ihe  Govcrtnnenfs  pre.--ent 
P"a;ti.e  of  extending  the  time  for  produc- 
tion, thereby  allording  oyiportunity  lor  par- 
titil  ijvoduciion,  por-sibly  obviatiitg  tlie  need 
Ui'  iw'.l  pvodu'^tion.  and  nvoiding  resort  to 
the  .;..:nl  l:y  Cither  ihe  pci'son  .served  or  the 
Govcroincni.  Tlic  Depari  incut  s  existing 
nriiciic  o  of  roqviirin  •  certif.'^ation  of  compli- 
ance v,-ot:Id  ah'o  t)e  sp.^riricallv  sai'Pl'nricd  bv 
111.-  (1:Mft  bill. 

A  mpfor  objeti\c  n'  'lis  proposed  lecis!»- 
tion.  the  prodiic' ioi  oi  <  rrl  tc^tiinoii'  ,  v.oiild 
bj  obtained  by  a  ::.>"av    li,''  mj'ti:;ei  Adn.ni- 


istrative  Procedure  Act  process  providing  for 
the  presence  of  the  witness"  counsel  in  i\ 
limited  role  with  a  restluted  right  to  raise 
objections.  "' 

Broadening  the-  Act  to  cover  oral  te.'.tiitiony 
would  introijuce  r.o  novel,  untried  concepts 
in  aiui;rii:ji-  cnforcenittit  Arir.cna,  Connecti- 
cut, Florida,  Hawaii,  lUl'iois,  Kun.'.a.^,   Lou- 

.  ,    --,,,„„    V TT,.:o.i,hirc-,  New  Jersey, 

,  C'lihoma.  South 
:    .1    l^neiio   T!:    o 

hao  ..        - 


initir.  1    »  o:  nrocceding.' 

Ti— .'3  J-i-  i   cstcn.a   the   Civil 

in'-  ■    fc  ibpotoa   pi'V.cr   lii   antunr.l 

in-.  i  .>   to  indtviJuais  ns  v.-e!l   as  tj 

artii.i  ..'.1  jicr^  j.is,  und  provide  for  r.vrvico 
upon  pc-riions  capable  of  providing  testimony 
relevant  to  tv.c-  Inveatigaticn,  whether  or  not 
they  '.ii-e  the  actual  target  of  the  invcitlga- 
tion.  The  draft  bill  would  uiHi.-e  the  pro- 
visions ot  the  fci'eml  immunltj'  statute  to 
bring  nnlural  perioti.s  j^roduclng  evidence 
within  the  reach  cf  a  civil  invetligaLive 
denial  d. 

In  tlie  area  of  trade  regulation  at  tho 
federal  level,  section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.^sion  Act  confers  on  tiie  Comniisslon 
power  to  compel  oral  testimony  in  the  cotirse 
of  Its  examinations.  Among  departmetits  and 
other  agencies  wlrcj.se  heads,  members,  or 
employees  have  statutor-  authority  to  com- 
pel attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
in  the  course  of  investigations  pertinent  to 
law.'s  '.chich  thc-v  administer  are  Asriculture. 
HEW.  LjlK.T.  Trea..r.rv.  AEC.  C.-VB,  FAA.  FCC, 
FPC.  F.MC,  ICC,  NLRB,  Rail  Road  Reti.ven.e..L 
B.aid,  Tarifl  Coinini:^sion,  and  VA.' 

Isor  is  precedent  lacking  for  extending 
the  investigatory  power  to  incipient  viola- 
tions. Tlie  acts  of  Hawaii,  Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York  for  example,  specifically 
authori.ie  the  use  of  civil  in.vestigatlve  sub- 
poenas in  investigations  of  Incipient  viola- 
tions. 

No  fic'.d  of  litigation  involves  facts  more 
c:)m!i!ex  and  records  more  extensive  than 
are  found  in  the  Government's  antitrust 
cases.  Tlic  task  of  anias.sing  the  voluminous 
data  es.sential  to  successful  antitrust  enforce- 
ment is  of  considerable  ni.i.'uitude.  Insofar 


■  An/.  Rev.  Slats.,  Ann.,  title  44,  chap  10, 
.sec.  44-1407;  Conn  Gen.  .stats  Ann.,  title  35, 
chap  024.  sec.  35-42:  F!a  Stats.  Ann.,  title 
31,  cliap.  542,  .sec.  11:  H.-ivvaii  Rev.  Stats, 
title  2i>.  chap.  480,  sec  480-18;  III.  Ann 
Stats.,  chap  38.  sec.  CO-7.2;  Kan.  Stat?.  Ann  , 
chap.  .'id.  sec.  50-153:  La.  Rev.  Stats.,  title  51. 
sec:-.  M:i,  144;  Me,  Rev.  Slats.,  title  10,  chr-p 
201,  sec.  1107;  N.H.  Rev.  Stats.  Ann.,  title  .^1, 
chap.  05ij,  sec.  356.10;  N.J  .Stats.  Ann.,  title 
5G,  ch-ap.  9,  sec.  50:0  9;  NY.  Consol  Law.s, 
chap.  20,  art.  22,  sec.  343;  N  C.  Gen.  Stats.. 
chnp  75.  sec.  75-10;  Okla.  Stats.  Ann  ,  title 
79,  chap  1,  sec.  29:  Code  of  Lavs  of  S.C.,  title 
GG,  chap  2,  art.  6,  sec.  Gfi-lll;  Texas  Codes 
Ann  .  Bus.  and  Commer'-e  Ccjde.  title  2.  chap 
15,  sec.  15.14;  Wi.sc.  .Stats.  Ann.,  title  14,  chap 
133,  sec.  I:t3.06;  PR  Ltuvs  .Ann  .  tiile  10,  cIih;) 
13,  .«cc.  271. 

•There  ate  over  three  d''re-  provisions  in 
♦he  United  States  Code  n'tthorizing  the  tnk- 
ins  c't  compulsory  festiinonv.  Among  theiu 
are;  7  U.S.C.  15,"  222,  499m,  610,  855.  2115 
(Agii.'uUure):  12USC.  IS^O  (banking  agen- 
ciP-i:  15  U.S.C.  49  (PTCi.  15  US.C.  77s.  78u, 
7;)r,  i.e>a  41,  80b -9  (SECi:  15  U.SC.  717in 
(FPCi:  16  U.S.C.  825f  (FPC);  18  U.S.C.  8.{5 
(ICCi,  19  use.  1333  (T.nriff  C.mmis.sion  i : 
26  U.S.C.  76C2  (Trensurv\;  27  U  S  C.  202'c) 
(Tre.viu-y):  20  USC  2nn,  .lOR.  521  (Labor); 
."JS  U.S.C-  3311  (VA):  42  US.C.  405  (HEW); 
42  U.3C.  2201  (AECi.  »5  U.SC  352  (R.  R 
nclirement  B'>ordl:  4ii  U..3.C  82G,  1124 
(FMCi:  47  use.  401)  fFCC);  49  USC.  12, 
■«'"    !•     7     ICCj;  and   I'J  U  S  C    1434   (C\B), 
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a?  It  went,  ena'tmeiit  In  1902  of  the  Anti- 
trust Civil  Process  Act  provided  a  sUnal 
be::erit  to  the  Goier:.mc:. fs  clvi!  liive^tl„-u- 
tloas  by  authorU'liig  production  of  relevant 
documents  from  corporations,  ai^oclatlor.s, 
partnerships,  or  other  legal  entitles  not  nat- 
ural persons,  under  investigation.  But  the 
linnlta'lons  on  the  ec  pc  of  the  demand  ha. e 
left  the  Act  far  from  meeting  essential  in- 
vestigatory needs  of  the  Department's  Anti- 
trust Division. 

The  refusal  of  Industry  sometimes  to  co- 
operate voluntarily  In  antitrust  investiga- 
tions, which  gave  rise  to  the  Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act.  is  the  reason  today  that  more 
efferrtive  civil  discovery  mean.s  are  needed 
The  rame  reasms  that  supported  enactment 
of  the  Civil  Process  Act  speak  f'^r  the  Act's 
"  expa:  slon.  Although  the  grand  Jury  can  be 
used  in  Investigation  of  criminal  violations 
uurler  the  Sherman  Act.  th?  Clayton  Act  i.s 
not  a  criminal  statute,  and  the  grand  Jury 
Is  unavailable  where  only  a  civil  actijn  Is 
contemplated.  Often  it  is  not  desirable  to 
bring  com.oanion  criminal  and  civil  suits;  the 
facts  may  not  warrant  criminal  .sanctions,  or 
the  urgency  for  civil  relief  may  make  It  un- 
fe.islble  to  rli=k  the  delay  that  very  likely 
would  attend  the  brlnglr.g  of  both  types  of 
actions.  In  other  situations  it  may  appear 
at  the  outset  that  the  evidence  may  not  meet 
the  teft  tor  a  crlml-ial  ca^e. 

The  proposed  bill  would  simply  make 
available  to  the  Attorney  General  the  same 
antitrust  Inve'stlgatory  powers  in  civil  in- 
vestigations that  he  now  has  In  criminal 
Investigations,  and  provide  him  with  author- 
ity similar  to  that  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mL'sion.  Enlarged  disc',>vcry  would  not  onlv 
materially  assist  Investigatlcu  of  facts  lead- 
ing to  decisions  on  the  f^Mnt;  of  civil  actions, 
but  will  facilitate  the  reaching  of  decisions 
on  whether  to  resort  to  grand  Jury  pro- 
ccerlin^'s. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  give  this  legl.slatlve  proposal 
Us  early  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  Office  of  Manar;cmcnt  and  Budget  has 
ad^l^ed   that   there   Is   no   objection   to   the 
submission  of  this  proposal  from  the  stand- 
point of  the   .Adminlstratlon'o  program. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  Cetieral. 

^T!•  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  dfli'^-'hfed  to  be  .spoasorirg  thn  Anfi- 
tni-t  Iniprovenicr.ts  Act  of  197."i  v.ith 
E  nat-r  Hart. 

I  have  alway.s  been  a  vigorou.s  sup- 
porter ol  our  ;'r.titru.st  laws.  Our  s>'stem 
V  ork.s  host  when  we  have  full  comnr- 
tition.  Competition  produces  a  wide 
variety  of  products  at  the  lowest  po.ssible 
prices  for  the  corusumer  and  industry.'. 
This  is  the  rea.son  why  I  have  already 
sponsored  legi.slation  in  thi.s  Congress  to 
reiJCPl  the  fair  trade  laws  and  to  increase 
the  hudgcts  of  fli"  Justice  Department 
and  the  Feder:!l  Trade  Cominis.sion  for 
more  antitrust  enforcement. 

It  is  important  to  emphasi/.e  that 
President  Ford  has  already  called  for 
niore  vigorous  antitrust  enforcement. 
Effective  use  of  the  antitrui^^t  laws  can  bo 
a  positive  method  to  bring  down  high 
prices  and  to  control  InflationaiT  tend- 
encies in  our  economv. 

Tiic  bill  Introduced  today  advances 
some  si',inificnnt  changes  which  can  ex- 
pedite antitrust  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  und:'rstard  tliere  may  be  some 
adverse  romments  and  I  look  forward  to 
full  and  comt  lete  hearings  on  each  of 
the  issues  ra;,sed.  if  after  hearings  a  sig- 
nificant doubt  exists  as  to  the  viability 
of  a  particular  part  of  the  bill,  I  v.ould 


certainly  reevaluate  my  current  position. 
However,  at  this  time  I  believe  the  bill 
would  hili)  vigorous  untiti-ust  enforce- 
me:U. 

Tlie  Iegi.-;lation  rcconmiends  a  number 
of  ideas  lliat  ha\e  been  discus.-^cd  for 
years  by  those  involved  in  the  antitrust 
liLld.  It  would  make  a  plea  tf  nolo  con- 
tend.M'e  in  a  criminal  antitrast  actioia 
available  as  evidence  in  a  private  anti- 
trust case.  Fines  for  failure  to  comply 
with  an  FTC  subpena  or  si>f^c".al  order 
would  be  -incrca.sed  for  the  first  lime  in 
50  years.  A  method  would  be  set  for- 
ward to  have  notice  of  large  mergci's 
or  acquisitions  with  power  in  the  At- 
torney General  under  certain  cases  to 
forestall  mergers  pending  court  deter- 
mination. State  attorneys  general  will 
be  permitted  to  file  antitrust  suits  on 
behalf  of  citizens  or  their  States — 
similar  to  class  action  suits.  In  large 
antitrust  cases,  the  bill  allo'.vs  for  the 
u.se  of  special  masters  and  oUier  exijcris 
to  speed  their  resolution.  The  Antitrust 
Division  is  permitted  to  i.ssue  civil  in- 
vestigative demands  to  indi'.iduals  as 
well  as  companies.  This  would  also  apply 
to  demands  in  advance  of  a  merger. 
Finally,  the  bill  would  increa.-e  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  antitrust  laws  to 
foreign  corporations  that  do  business  in 
the  Uiuted  States. 

All  of  these  proposals  deserve  study 
and  I  hope  \\c  will  seek  qun  k  action  by 
the  Senate.  Antitrust  la'vvs  have  tra- 
ditionally acted  as  a  check  upon  a 
tendency  of  corporations  in  .some  Indus- 
tries not  to  compete.  Because  we  do  not 
live  in  a  perfect  world,  we  need  antitrust 
laws  now  more  than  ever  before.  The 
consumer  can  only  benelit  liom  their 
.lust  i*Hd  thorou:  h  ai^jjlication.  The  Anti- 
trust Improvements  .Act  of  1975  will  nio\L' 
us  quickly  in  that  direction. 


By  Mr.  nT'MPlinEY  i  for  him'clf, 
Mr.  McGel.  and  Mr.  Mondai-E'  : 
S.  r28.">.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
to  compensate  county  governments  for 
tiie  tax  immimity  of  Federal  1  mds  within 
their  bo'undaries.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  ard  Forestry  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.'\ffairs,  jointly,  by  unanimou.s  consent. 

PAYMENT  IN  1.IEU   OF  TAXES  ON    fEDr.RAL   LA.ND5 
TO  COVNTirS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  overhaul  and 
improve  the  system  of  payments  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  counties  in 
which  Federal  land.s  associated  with 
Federal  natural  resources  programs  are 
located.  I  introduced  this  legislation  last 
j'ear  with  Senators  Monoaie.  Moss, 
McGte,  Mai'^nuso.v,  aiid  Church.  It  will 
also  asrin  be  jntroduccd  on  the  Koiise 
side. 

This  bill  would  ofTer  another  method 
for  determining  fair  revenues  from  these 
Federal  lands,  rather  than  the  many  dif- 
ferent existing  formulfs  for  making  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments. Tlicse  payments  presently  are 
computed  as  a  percentage  of  the  Fed- 
eral rcvenu'-.s  generated  by  these  land^. 
My  bill  would  give  local  goverrments  the 
oiiportunity  to  have  these  Federal  lands 
appraised,  placed  on  the  tax  rolls,  and 


taxed  according  to  the  same  millage  rate 
applied  to  similar  private  lands. 

The  need  for  reform  in  this  area,  so 
vital  to  hundreds  of  counties  in  rural 
America,  has  long  been  recognized.  When 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion completed  its  work  in  1970.  one  of 
Us  princip.il  recommendations  was  that — 

The  United  States — .should — make  pay- 
ments 111  lieu  of  taxes  for  the  burdens  Im- 
posed upon  State  and  local  trovcrnnients  by 
reason  of  Federal  owncr:^hip  of  public  lands 
without  repard  to  tlio  rovenucs  generated 
therefrom. 

Mr  Pnsi'l.'nt.  v. hen  I  i  trod'icc^d  this 
bill  in  the  93d  Congress.  I  asked  that 
chapter  14  of  the  Publi  •  Land  La'v  Rc- 
vicv;  Commi.'sion  report  be  included  in 
the  Record.  Those  iatcrc.  ted  can  refer  to 
page  1C45  cf  the  January  20.  1974, 
Recohd. 

Almo't  14  years  ago  tlie  Senate  took 
action  to  n'^complish  a  similar  reform. 
On  May  U.  19C0.  the  Se'.iate  passed  my 
bill,  S.  910.  which  was  similar  in  intent  to 
tlie  Ic^ji-'-Iati  ■:•!  I  am  intvodiiciii ;;  todiy. 

Tliis  was  .lust  prior  to  a  change  of  ad- 
ministrations and.  regrettably,  the  Bi- 
reau  of  the  Budget  oppo'  ed  that  bill,  and 
the  House  did  not  complete  action  on  it. 

The  bill  pa.sscd  by  the  Senate  in  19C0 
would  have  resulted  in  a  basic  reform  'f 
the  Federal  pavments  system,  while  also 
assuring  tliat  I"eder,^l  expenditure  w  mil 
be  fair  and  reasonable. 

J.Tr,  Pre'-idcnt.  we  ha\c  v.aited  3  yopi, 
foi;  the  administration  to  submit  its  pro- 
po  nls  to  implement  the  recommendation 
of  tlie  Public  Laiid  La'.v  Rcvi'w  Com- 
mts.^ion  that  a  Federal  paym'^nt  system 
be  established  that  would  not  be  tied  to 
varyi'ag  levels  of  revenues  from  Federal 
lands,  wliich  have  led  to  serious  inequities 
■.\:\r]  often  totally  inadcpi'te  payments 
ii:;rior  the  present  system. 

During  the  summer  and  f.ill  of  1973, 
ii;v  distingui-hcd  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota. John  Blatnik.  who  has  since  retireri, 
held  severd  detailed  conferences  with 
couittv  ollifials  representing  those  areas 
in  Minnesota  where  the  national  forests 
are  concentrated.  My  staff  ai"''.  I  coop- 
er.ited  in  those  meetings. 

Wliat  v.c  Larned  made  it  abundant- 
ly clear  to  us  that  under  the  present 
system,  payments  from  the  national  for- 
ests to  the  counties  very  seldom  come 
close  to  apiiroaching  tax  equiva.len-". . 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  other  "fixed- 
percentage"  tvjie  pa.\nient  systems  un- 
der other  Federal  lands  holdinns/ tIvjs, 
it  seemed  to  us  that  the  best  approach 
was  to  introduce  a  bill  that  rcformc'l 
the  entire  payments  system,  Tlie  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  v,  ill  lio  j'ust  that. 

It  covers  such  holdings  a;  the  na- 
tional forests.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment lands,  fish  and  wildlife  refuges, 
and  the  Corps  of  Eni?iiicers — ci\il 
functions.  In  a  nutshell,  it  covers  all 
natural  resources  lands  that  now  have  a 
"pavment-in-lieu-of-tax"  formula. 

Tlie  bill  gives  the  counties  2  years  to 
elect  whether  to  participate  in  the  new 
payment  system  established  under  this 
act  or  to  slay  with  tho  p;-"  e:  t  s.-stem. 
-•  The  bill  also  provides  for  an  appraisal 
of  the  value  of  Federal  lands  in  each 
county  to  be  made  A  2-  to  4-year  period 
is  provided  for  this  to  be  completed. 

In  s'am.  once  a  cotmty  elects  to  go  v.n- 
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dcr  the  new  system,  tie  ine.hoiS  of  fixii'^ 

the  payments  to  the  local  givernincut 

will  be  the  same  ns  that  for  comparablj 

private  land.  The  assessed  value  of  tii? 

iind  multiplivd  by  the  local  miliare  rale 

■r  !1  determine  the  annual  i)ayi!teni.  This. 

i:'  my  opinion,  will  be  a  trcmefedous  im- 

iiovement  over  the  present  hidscruc'ce 

o.is  nicnt  formulas.  I 

^'i:h  rci^'ard-to  the  nationil  fere  .is. 

.ample.  l?st  year  v.iih  21)  ic:<  ent  oi 

.  -V-ie   goin.'?   as    the   m-licJ-ct-taxes 

'.nent  lo  th;  counties;,  payments  rail 

..im  en  avenv  c  of  1  cent  riv  ncre  in 

-onic  .States  to  an  average  of  $2.85  per 

r<cie  in  the  highest  State.  For  individual 

covuities  the  pnyment.s  ran  from  a  few 

c'ollars  in  some  counties   to  a  hi:-'h  ol 

=:'VG77,709  in  one  county. 

Tn  Minnesota,  four  countio.1  iecivri 
7  cents  per  acre  and  three  rdceived  13 
cents  per  acre  from  regular  naljional  for- 
e.  t  land.  Nationv.idc,  tlie  avcraitc  county 
'.'^as  paid  62  cents  per  acre.  [ 

Payments  to  IMiniiesota  counties 
ranged  from  $43. G3  in  to^al  to  333.642.0  4. 

On  mother  block  of  national  fore.st 
l.uids  in  Minnesota,  the  Bound.iiy  Wa- 
ters Conoe  area,  a  separate  payment  for- 
mula exists  that  pa.'s  three-fourtlis  of 
I  nercent  of  the  value  of  the  lands.  T!ie'  e 
719.000  acres  pay  an  average  of  3."i  cents 
per  acre  as  compared  to  the  iivera-'e  o[ 
9  cents  per  acre  paid  on  the  1.4  million 
acies  of  national  forest  lar.d  under  tl:e 
2o-percent  systom.  In  r.eithcr  case  is  tiie 
payment  a  f.iir  aiiproxunation  of  tax 
equivalence  based  upon  tnc  best  infor- 
mation that  we  have  been  able  to  secure. 

fit.  Louis  County.  Minn,  j.uovides  an 
interesting  example.  This  county  had 
79f>.000  acres  of  piivate  fore- 1  taxed  at. 
•53  cents  per  acre.  7.)3.000  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  at  7  ccjits  per  acre,  and  193.- 
000  acres  in  the  Boundary  Waters  Car.oe 
area  taxed  at  32  cents  jx-r  acre.  Ccr- 
cainly  these  data  do  not  sUE:j;,c.st  tiiat  rll 
of  the  national  forest  lands  v.ould  pay. 
under  our  bill.  53  cents  per  acre.  How- 
ever, since  tlie  lands  that  pay  7  cen's  are 
e.ssontially  the  same  as  the  lands  tliat 
pay  ."^2  cents  and  neither  are  too  dissim- 
ilar from  the  jnivate  lands,  tliere  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  on  a  truer  tax  ecuiv- 
alenee  than  cither  of  the  current  Fed- 
eral methods  provide,  the  payments 
t^'ould  be  far  closer  to  53  rents  p,  ;■  a^re 
than  to  7  cents  per  acre. 

This  bill  has  b':'en  discussed  with  rep- 
i'fsentativcs  of  the  National  Association 
of  Counties.  Its  principles  lt?v:  titeir 
support. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  v,  ill  not  only 
lncrea.se  the  pavments  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  local  governments,  it 
will  also  give  these  pa>ments  a  reason- 
able relationship  to  the  taxes  paid  on 
similar  private  lands.  I  believe  it  will  also 
encourage  local  goverrments  to  adopt 
more  uniform  ar.d  couitahle  L^t:  policie.- 
and  systems.  I 

I  believe  that  this  ij  a  rea;  or  able  ap- 
proach to  meeting  an  old  and  complex 
problem.  The  fact  that  this  problem  has 
not  yielded  to  earlier  reform  efforts  .does 
not  discourage  me  from  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  situation.  Ilowevci",  r,s  niv 
friends  in  rounty  f ''^vernment  !;';0'v'.'. 
securing  enactment  of  this  bill  v.ill  ro- 
qiiiie  hard  work  and  will  be  a  real  e>:er- 
■^i-e     ill     Fedpral-Si-.ite-t'i'ii^  V     c'Ti'ip  "  c'l.  n. 


Fr.actment  of  this  l.'-.d.-lj'aoa  will  give 
to  our  hard-pressed  r..iia.l  c.Duntics  tlie 
equitable  treatment  tii.A  -.hoy  deserve 
and  tiiat  fairness  dictates, 

Mr  Pre'ident.  since  the  .iurisdietion 
o'.cr  lO"  matte-.'  i... laded  la  this  bill  is 
ciivici.id  between  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cuLara  r.n>i  For.htr',  and  the  lut-erior 
f 'oil -mil  .-e.  I  ask  tm.vininious  cont.ent  that 
K  lit'  Coin. awe:  "i,*.-  .''■■feired  t'">  both  oi 
t:s>: ,    committees. 

Tne  PREiTOTNCr  OI  FICtiR,  Wilij.iut 
o'lii.-.'' '' .11.  it  is  so  c'dored. 

.1.'  T1'_!\!PHREY.  rvlr.  Preident.  I  alsn 
cisk  i.'~-duioiis  con.>cnt  that  the  text  of 
iny  biil  Le  priiued  in  the  Kecoro. 

"lii'jre  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  i)o  iirii-,':d  in  .lie  PtcoiT*. 
as  foilo'.'  ^ . 

G    L'SI 

Hi)  '  ciii!r!v('  hi/  the  Senate  and  J7u!,'-.c  of 
Rrprc-cniatiics  of  the  United  Slates  of 
Amrrica  in  Corn/rc^'r  a«\r?;(b'c:f.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  Iho  "Pa}n>t'uis  in  Lif-u  oC 
Tnyes  Act  of  UlTr/'. 

.S'-c.  ;t.  As  v?(;a  in  this  Ar'-;- 

in)  'i  J^-o  tfrra  '■public  UaifL-."  meatis  all 
!  '.'.('  :  111  natiif.il  rc-fs.i.j.-'s  thereon,  or  In- 
tc-re-is  iu  l.inrtr-.  o.viied  "oy  the  United  States 
whii'li  ;ae  adniiuK.tf-red  f«.r  natural  resources 
inu-po  cs,  except  Irtncl?  or  interests  tUerelu 
liet'l  i)y  t!:e  Uro  '^d  Si.i'i^  in  tr^i.s'  for  any 
jroup.  band,  or  triljc  of  Indians,  Aleuts, 
or  F.-.::imos.  lands  v.sed  f-..  !iisi\>',y  for  na- 
■.  i  .i">:il  cir-tonsc  pu'po.-e;.  ;;n:i  ti;P  Outer  Coi\- 
;  n-('-..i  '1  Klicli. 

i!)i  'J 'ne  ttTip.  "Adni^iii -■.i.itoi'"  ir.criUb  the 
.»ii!rS:M' ^r.xior  of  Goncr.-.l  Services  Adniin- 
i  '  rai  '  ill. 

I  r  )  Tlie  tfiir.  "board"  nc  iris  a  State  Board 
of  y^'iptni  .t1   .^jM^rals  c-'.'-i'.i^hc't  t'ltder  .sec- 

(rt)  'i]n'  t'rni  "vp.mitav  t.i\i>r.yer.:"  mean-' 
t:i>.ij;i  >  e.s  subjpt  t  to  Si..'p  and  local  reul 
propti-y  i.iixes  v.iio  v.o  i::- .  c-nit^y  tiie  taeuet'its 
of  ta\  iinmunil.v. 

(•■1    The  ttnn     ■■,.■.,:)    ,  "'  sivUiU'.--  a  p.ni.-h 

('!■    bi-."nliLili. 

8ic.  3.  (a)  Wiiliin  t'"o  '-rnv."  af*:r  the  dnt? 
of  en^'ctment  of  this  Act,  each  co'anty  .shall 
elect  vtiether  it  wishes  to  proceed  under  the 
tenns  oX  tliis  Act  to  roceit  e  payments  from 
the  I-'ecieral  Government  eqtuil  to  the  real 
pi-optity  taxi's  otherwise  due  from  public 
land  \,ilhin  Kuch  coiuity,  o.-  cuiuuiue  to  rc- 
cci". p  V  iiato\er  paymeuts  such  county  is  cii- 
titlrd  to  receive  under  Rv.y  c\i-iing  ajiplica- 
b!e  Ff'dpral  la'.v  providing  for  Frdirnl  pay- 
ments for  such  coiuily  similar  to  those  avail- 
able under  this  Art  or  fir  p  o  ment  to  such 
coiiniy  ot  part  oi  the  ic",  isiaj  i;eri\cd  from 
siicii    puijlic   land. 

(bi  ihe  AdministraLi.ir  ;o.:.l  cacli  coiuify 
clectti.;.:  10  proceed  iiinif:  t;\i.3  Act  shall 
Joint!'.-  tnr.Tiige  to  have  t'.ic  pti'jlic  land  in 
si;ch  ci'.mly  ajipraiscd  nai  .3ucli  .tppratsal 
shall  be  comjiteted  \^itl-. m  two  years  after 
the  date  s\irh  county  made  .such  election.  If 
tlie  Administrator  and  th.e  county  af;!ee 
ih.il  the  appraisal  may  rcquiie  longer  tliai'. 
\v.\i  ;,  i:i!^  to  coiiiplcle  ll:i-y  may  either  divide 
ilio  u;i'i  and  toniplt'ie  a  pi..rtii.n  in  f.'. o  year.s 
or  iiro'.sde  a  pc-iod  of  not  to  exceed  four 
ve.'U'.-  to  conpUtc  sa.r'n  a'piirni-al.  However, 
bffore  stirh  appraisal  i-  linally  adopted  by 
t!ie  ccnmlv.  the  couutv.  upon  due  notice  and 
n;..'  iiieii'  ci  .Tctua!  c.\=:t.5  for  such  appraisal  to 
ci;;  c,  ni..y  eUct  to  remain  uiidt.'r  such  exl-'- 
i.:..;  ..pi'I. cable  Fcdera!  law. 

ici  In  mailing  .-■.i>praipal.s  lu.der  tbi.-  .sec- 
tion   ise    fi.iiov.iiiL:   criteria   oUall    be   u\c-i: 

(li  Ti^c  ajjpr.iisal  ot  public  land  ilipll  be 
(■r,i,  >..,.,  -isth  tie  .■■.ppralsiil  for  ml  prc.p- 
c'.iy  t;...:  p  npot^os  of  nriv.-itelv  oy-.n-..:}  laiKli 
ill  tl'.e  county. 

(21  There  shall  he  i:->  di-crinimatioii 
against  the  I'citeral  Ooveriiment  In  reloti'i^ 
paynifiits  X>t  the  real  property  txK  :;iil.  =;  -.(.- 
I  li"i!b'?  t'~v  fi:i!il.iv  nvivnle  l-i.nd. 


(o)  .^ppr.aisat.^  .stiall  tie  c>i;T>pIetely  and 
thoroughly  reviev.ed  at  ICTst  every  ten  year.-:. 
In  the  intj-rvenlng  yeiirs,  appraisals  shaU 
be  updated  annuall.v  in  accordance  with 
procediircs  to  be  e-stablished  by  the  AJ- 
inini'..tr.''t(,or.  However,  upon  the  request  ol 
any  coatuy,  at  no  Ie!.^s  tiatn  fise-year  intci- 
V.  ,  .  .  1  eappra4...al  may  be  conducted  in  iV<.;- 
y.-tv.r    ;ii.Miupr  ai5  the  orlLiUiAi  appraisal. 

(|^)  Apprflisfi:?  .shell.  When  nisde.  conform 

>  '  i:  'i;.rdls  for  the  .Stnto  and  counties  in- 
'->lv,  ft,   nr.d  only  t!..    .■  '   c.jt  .shall   be 

d-'fiuroii  from  pa:,  r  i.o  iii.tde  li   a 

eoui'.  \    under  t'    >    ' 

til:-.   4.    (a)     .  ly    wilhln   * 

fj  lie  'i 'i  tilecU''.  ,^J  j-i...  .J.  .'udar  the  terms 
of  ti.:-  Aot,  ih^L-e  !:liull  be  Pi'tAblished  f  .r 
ihrt  .St  itc  a  State  bJiard  of  c.pprai.^al  pp- 
pe.tl  V.  i>ich  *hn'l  consist  oi  three  niembci  . 
oiio  moniber  to  bo  appoiiitej  bv  the  Admin- 
Istratar  and  t'.v.a  members  to  be  appointe.l 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  wluch  such 
bor.rd  i.s  estpbUbUed.  Of  tiis  members  hji- 
poiiitf-'.i  by  the  Cov'Tiior.  one  shall  be  sji- 
pointed  from  amocg  per^oiis  who  are  ciii- 
Ec-ns  or  the  Slat3  ai-.d  representathe  of  tlio 
interests  of  the  counties  in  the  State  jti 
which  arc  locate  i  public  lands.  Membci'.s 
shall  .serve  tpnns  of  Cve  jears  and  mtiy  be 
rcnppointed. 

(b)  ATember;  of  each  bontd  shall  .■^erve 
v.-iihoi>t.  coinpensatioij  but,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  re.sjular  places  of  busine-ss  i.i 
perfoH.iaiice  of  .'=icrvices  for  the  board,  shall 
be  ailcved  truvel  expense?,  including  per 
diem  i;i  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same 
inMni  cr  f;s  persons  emplojed  intermittently 
in  the  Governrnont  service  are  allowed  cv- 
p^nses  under  section  5703('o)  ctf  title  5  <.i 
the  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Two  members  of  a  head  iUall  co" - 
Stitme  a  quorum. 

(d)  E.'ich  board  .shail  ic-lect  a  cluiirina:' 
wlio  s'aal!  call  meetings  of  that  'ooard. 

(c)  Each  board  shall  consider  and  decide- 
any  appeal  from  a  comity  within  the  Stnt-i 
relating  to  the  appraisal  of  public  land  with- 
in such  county  either  with  regard  to  the 
cost  or  procedure  of  the  appraisal  or  to  the 
appraisal  finding.s.  Decision.?  of  the  board 
shall  be  final  and  shall  not  be  subject  i.i 
judicial  review  unless  arbitrary  or  capriciou.s 

Sec  5.  (a)  Beginning  in  tl;c  first  complete 
fiscal  \rar  after  the  acceptance  of  such  nii- 
prai  f.l  by  both  the  county  involved  and  the 
Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  pay  annually  to  the  Sta'e 
in  which  such  county  Ls  located  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  State,  county,  aiid  loc.il 
real  property  taxes  on  public  lands  within 
such  county,  based  on  the  tax  rate  applicable 
to  similar  private  lands  at  the  value  arrived 
at  under  the  appraisal  conducted  under  thi.s 
Act. 

(b)  Tlie  payment  made  ii  a  .'^(ate  shall 
be  OLStributeci  by  the  State  to  those  counties 
electiig  to  proceed  under  th.e  terms  of  this 
Act  in  which  the  public  lands  are  located 
to  be  used  by  such  counties  for  any  public 
purpo'e.  Each  such  county  shall  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
due  from  the  pablic  lind,  lopAted  within 
such  county. 

(c)  Notwith.staiidlng  attT  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  of  any  otlier  law.  the  Admin- 
istrator is  anthoriried  ti  discontinue  pav- 
ments to  such  county  of  part  of  the  rev 
enite  d.:'rived  from  st^cli  putilic  land  on  a 
gradually  decroa'^ing  basis  over  a  period  of 
ft\e  years  and  to  program  Impiementnlioii 
of  this  Act  on  a  similar  time  ta.isis,  for  sny 
county  vlicre  iiinnediate  implr-mentntion  of 
this  A.-t  will  result  In  hardships  becau.se 
of  a  Etibstanthil  rediictu-.n  in  th.e  amount  of 
payments. 

Sfc.  G.  Nothing  in  this  \c\.  Fhall  interfere 
with  the  right  of  State  or  local  government.;s 
to  le\y  posssssory  Intere.sts  taxes  rn  private* 
owners  of  Imprrivemei^ts  made  Ijy  privnt* 
users  on  public  lands. 

Sfc.  7  lliere  are  hcreTir  authroized  to  be 
approi)r:''cd  ."5t!Ch  sums  a=  iniv  be  necessary 
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to  adinUilster  this  Act  and  to  make  the  pay- 
mciito  authoru^etl  by  It. 


By  Mr.  BE  ALL: 

S.  1286.  A  bill  to  nmend  title  II  of  the 
Socwl  Security  Act  to  increa.se  to  $5,100 
the  nnnual  amount  which  indiyidual.s 
tn.iy  earn  without  .sufferi!-'^;  deductions 
from  beiiefitcN  oji  account  of  excess  earn- 
intis.  Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
finance. 

Air.  EEALL.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  I  am  send- 
iivi;  to  the  desk  a  bill  which  would,  if 
enacted,  increa.'^e  the  social  security 
carninss  limitation  to  $5,100. 

On  May  14,  1973.  I  introduced  S.  IToT 
which  would  have  provided  lor  'an  earn- 
uiys  limitation  of  $2,800.  The  Concjress 
ultimately  compromised  by  raising  the 
ceilin?  from  S2.100  to  .S2.400.  This  fiRtire 
has  subsequently  been  increased  to 
$2520. 

Bccau.'^c  ?o  many  of  our  senior  citl;'.en^s 
are  forced  to  live  on  such  meager  inc<".    t 
I  believe  it  is  UKumbtiit  upon  the  v' 
gress  to  allow  tliis  .sefiment  of  our  popi 
lation  the  additional  ne.xibility  thev  need 
to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  them.'ielves. 

I  would  like  to  ,~ec  u*-  nbo'i.-h  aIlo,;,ether 
f!iC  earninc!s  limitation,  and  I  am  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  S.  410  which  would  achieve 
tliat  objecl:\o.  However,  I  am  not  certain 
that  It  is  po.'^.-'.ble  for  us  to  achieve  the 
enactment  of  tliis  legi.- lation  at  this 
time,  and  I  have,  therefore,  decided  to 
introduce  Ic^islat'on  which  would  ap- 
proximately double  the  current  income 
a  .-ocial  security  recipient  can  earn  with- 
out a  reduction  in  ins  or  her  benefits. 

I  have  selected  tiu.-  future  because  it 
would  expand  the  work  opportunities  lur 
tho'e  senior  citi/ens  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  contribute  tlicir  talents  to  our 
economic  syrtcm.  By  supplcmcr;ti!rr 
their  ir.c-ime  throuiih  at!ditional  earn- 
ings, senior  (iii/ens  can  imiirove  their 
standard  of  living  and  enjo\-  t;reater  in 
dependence  and  comfort  m  tlieir  retire 


There  being  no  objection,  thvitll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd,  as 
f  ollow  s : 

S.  1286 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  «■!('  Ilou^c 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  CongTe.,3  as.iembleJ.  Tiiat  (a) 
paraj^raphs  (1)  and  (4)  (B)  of  section  203(f) 
of  the  Social  Security  Aci  are  each  fimeiicled 
by  striking  ont  ••$206"  and  Inserting  In  lieti 
thereof  ••$425'. 

lb)  'riie  first  sfritencc  of  pn.r.;pr.»ph  (I) 
of  section  203(f)  of  su>.h  Act  is  anicndt-.l  by 
striking  out  •■j2i)o"  aud  Li£Crtuig  la  lleti 
thereof  •'i5425". 

(c)  Paragraph  (l)i.A)  of  bcctioti  203(h) 
(if  Fiir.h  Act  i.s  nmended  by  striking  out 
'-.200"  anri  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "SA2o". 

Ser.  2   The  amendment  ^  made  bv  this  Act 


ability   as   tiiey  s'.rive   to  obtain  better 
jobs  in  tlic  pnvate  sector. 

I  am  very  i)Ieased  to  note  that  our  bill 
to  extend  part  J  is  strongly  supported  by 
tlie  maior  Spanish-speaking  organiza- 
tions and  groups  within  our  .sociLty.  Guch 
orfeanizalions  include  the  National  Cun- 
gress  of  Hispanic  American  Citizens — El 
Congrc.so;  SER— Jobs  for  Progress,  Inc.; 
Lca^jiie  of  United  Latin  Amciican  Citi- 
zens— LULAC;  Aaicnv.a!i  GI  Forum  o: 
the  United  States:  and  other  similarly 
active  ort-c.r.izations.  It  must  be  kc)jt  m 
mind  that  the  puri3!j2,c  of  this  lc':iskilj<  11 
is  to  provide  equal  employment  opportu- 
nities for  bilingual  ptr-sons  while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  them  and  their  com- 


6haU   be  eiieciive   with   rc.rjser.t   to   taxable     munilics  the  opportunity  to  thrive  with'n 


>f.M;i  bc;;inniiig  a:t»;r  Di'cember  ai.  ir>75. 


S. 


Dy  Mr.  TOWER  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoMOYA) : 
1J87.  A  bill  to  extend  part  J  of  the 
orational  Education  Act  of  19(i3  relat- 
ng  to  bilingual  vocational  traimng.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  extend  part  J  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  19G3  relat- 
ing to  bilin:iual  vocational  training.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA)  has  joined  me  in  pre- 
.■■cnting  this  b;!!  to  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  directed  our 
elforis  toward  increasing  opportuniti.s 
for  Spanish-speaking  peoples.  Through 
these  efforts  we  iia'e  determined  that 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  offers 
tremendous  resources  for  achieving  our 
national  goal  of  equal  education  and  em- 
ployment oppoitunitics  for  all  of  our 
citizenry. 

Pan  J.  an  extension  of  title  VII  of 
Public  Law  93-380,  contains  a  number 
of  important  provisions  tliat  have  helped 


to  promote  bilingual  job  training  for 
ment  years.  Such  an  oiiportunity  is  espe-  Americans  witii  limited  English-speaking 
cially  important  to  senior  citizens  in  ability.  I  have  worked  hard  for  this  leg- 
light  of  the  hardslups  they  bear  during  i^'lation,  and  I  am  cor.fident  that  its  ex- 
a  period  of  inflation.  tension  will  result  in  expanded  employ- 
As  tire  raiikii;".  Republican  on  the  nicnt  opportunities  for  bilingual  citizens. 
Subcoirmnttee  on  Aging  of  the  Labor  and  ^^''^  liave  not  yet  come  close  to  eliminat- 


Pubiic  Welfare  Committee,  as  well  as 
member  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  v.'illingnc>;s  and  resourcefulness  of 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens  to  utili.:c 
their  own  talents  and  resources  in  over- 
comin..'  the  problems  that  contront  tliem. 
Secoiul,  my  bill  will  help  to  make  the 
talents  and  resources  of  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens  available  to  our  Nation's 
economy  to  n  greater  degree  than  i.s 
presently  possible.  I  strongly  believe  that 
senior  citii;cns,  lor  the  most  part,  want 
to  remain  active  contributing  membe:.5 

of  tiie  community  ior  as  long  as  possible,  tended  to  strengtlien  the  partncrsliip 
America's  20  million  senior  citizens  are  which  has  been  created  bctv.-eeir  voca- 
largely  responsible  for  the  uriprecedentcd  tional  education  and  bilingual  education, 
vealth  and  power  that  our  Nation  has    Bilingual  vocational  training  is  primar- 


ing  the  education  problems  fared  by 
Spanish-.'-peaking  Americans  in  a  pre- 
dominately Anglo  environment.  Educa- 
tion is  the  key  to  advancement  in  our 
society;  and  if  our  goal  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  to  be  achieved,  we 
cannot  tolerate  the  high  dropout  rate 
which  exist.-,  v.  Itliin  our  Spanisii-speak- 
ing  community  and  wliich  is  directly 
related  to  the  fact  that  the  median  in- 
come of  a  Spanish-speaking  family  is 
well  below  that  of  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

Tlie   legislation  offered   today   is  in- 


achicvcd  and  I  believe  that  we  should 
not  exclude  tlieni  from  actively  partic- 
ii>ating  in  Uie  economic  affair.s  of  our 
Nation. 
Mr.  President,  I  ark  unanimous  coi.- 


lly  directed  at  the  disadvantrgcd  bilin- 
Bual  person  wh^.  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, fuids  himself  outside  the  confines 
of  tlie  traditional  education  establish- 
!•'  re  and  who  wishes  to  acquire  nddi- 


Eont  that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be  u.i:  :d  skills.  Tiie  objective  of  bilingual 
printed  in  the  REconn  at  the  completion  vocational  training  is  to  remove  ban-iers 
oX  my  remarks.  to  citizens  with  limited  Er.tl'^h-sijc.-'king 


their  own  cnltuial  back^-: round  and  herit- 
age. The  Spanisli-spcaking  American's 
culture  is  a  rich  one,  and  we  must  work 
witliin  this  framework  in  order  for  the 
program  to  be  a  succe.s.sful  one. 

I  ur.uc  my  colleagues  to  give  tin'-,  im- 
lj..:rla;it  proposal  their  utmost  consider- 
ation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  tlie  bill  be  prinud  in  the  REco.no 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obiccuon.  the  bill  v  as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tne  Recokp.  as 
follows: 

S.  1287 
n<i  it  cnuLi^d  by  the  Scmtie  mid  Uuv-e 
of  Iiipre-ctiLutii\-$  of  the  United  Sides  of 
AJncrira  in  Congress  assembled,  That  .section 
r.)3  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  Un.j 
i;  amended  bv  srikin.;^  out  'frtr  the  fiici'l 
>car  ending  June  30,  l'J75'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  liacal  jc.rs 
U'T.l,  I'JTG,  ai'.d  ir>77'. 


By  Mr.  GARY  W.  H.VRT  .Tor  iiiru- 
self,  Mr.  Aboupezk,  Mr.  Bavii, 
Mr.    Hatfield,    Mr.    Phu.ip    A. 
HAr.T,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Leaky, 
Mr.    McGovFKN.    Mr.    MoNn.u.K. 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Nelson,  and 
Mr.  Proxmirei  : 
S.  1J8-3.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  the  develo])incnt  and 
Ijrociaement    of    any    letiial    chemual 
weapons  after  the  date  of  enactment  oi 
this  act.  and  for  other  i)urpo.scs.  H'  furred 
to  the  ComniiLtce  on  Armed  S-rvicrs. 

Mr.  GARY  HART,  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  will  int.oduce,  along  with  11  of 
my  collcygues,  a  bill  that  would  place  a 
total  freeze  on  the  military'.s  prograiii  to 
produce  a  new  generation  of  deadly  nerve 
gas  bombs  and  o'.lier  lethal  ciicmiral 
weapons. 

A  few  months  ago,  tlic  United  St^ites 
finally  ratified  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  in  which  we  pledged  not  to  use  nci  ve 
gas  and  other  toxic  chemical  atTcnts— 
weapons  that  have  been  analliema  to  t.Mo 
nations  of  the  woild  since  V/oild  War  I. 
But  that  agreement,  while  a  major  step 
iorward,  unfortunately  con t." ins  an  im- 
portant exception.  Most  major  natio:i.'^, 
including  the  United  States,  still  reserve 
the  right  to  use  ch  mical  weapons  if 
they  arc  attac'.ced  fir.-,t. 

I  strongly  beliove  tliat  the  nc..:t  impor- 
tant step  should  be  a  furtlier  interna- 
tional agreement  providing  for  a  toiL'l 
ban  on  nerve  gas  and  otlier  chemical 
wcaijons  The  next  stej)  shoiUd  not  be  the 
development  of  new  and  advanced 
chemical  weajjons  systems. 

The  principal  effect  of  this  bill  would 
Lc  to  bring  to  a  halt  the  Pont.Tgon's  new 


:UOi\->l     Jl, 
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;)fOL'!am  to  develop  binr:-  rerve  ga:-i 
wx?!)ons.  Tlie  binary  weapons  vvovild  dif- 
fer fi'om  our  current  stoc'vpile  In  one 
n^cin  vvr.y.  Instead  of  loading  the  aitillery 
.,":-.el!.^  or  bombs  with  the  cradly  agent, 
rhe  binary  weapons  would  contain  two 
;;*>  dvinaerous  subr.tanccs  U.at  would 
rot;/'-' -ne.  after  firir.g.  to  crea'.e  th^  letlial 
'?n.,.  Thi.-^,  the  Pentagon  argues,  means 
'•ha^  our  nerve  gas  would  be  c.Tfcr  to 
manufacture,  to  store,  and  i  ■>  tike  to 
.Iveb.atlef.cld. 

In  my  view  Hiis  so-ci'llci  .atety 
■vo'.tid  only  have  the  effect  of  in<>rea.sing 
'lie  d'lnger  of  chemi.Til  warf'"':e.  XT  ir-i"  e 
•;,i.s  ;.■;  ca.>=er  to  luv.idlc  anci  more  widely 
dis.ributed  aicrind  ll:e  world,  it  is  moi'e 
likely  to  be  used.  It  al.so  riU-es  the  dan- 
.tr  tluU  these  weapons  misiit  be  stolen 
iv  terrorist  groups. 

i  believe  that  there  is  no  sudi  thing 
;  s  a  'safe"  tierve  ga« — some  are  so  deadly 
■lint  tlicy  can  cau:-e  painful  death  within 
.seconds  if  a  microscopic  qnrntity  simply 
'iiuches  theikin. 

Wliile  tlie  Department  of  Def en  .e  has 
^ked  for  onlj'  some  $14.3  million  for 
'.unary  nerve  gas  weapons  for  fiscal  1976. 
!  I'.is  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  when  i% 
'_o:nes  to  the  total  cost  of  this  new  gener- 
ation of  chemical  weaiwns.  The  entire 
program  w  ill  eventually  cost  hundreds  of 
viillions  of  dollars  if  the  Pentagon  is 
llowed  to  proceed  with  its  plan  to  re- 
•lace  our  existing  stockpile  v.ifn  binary 
weapons. 

This  bill  would  also  have  a  -econd  ef- 
'••rt.  It  would  prohibit  the  Pentagon 
;:-on^  replacing  neiTC  gas  weapons  that 
hnve  deteriorated  with  similar  models. 
Our  current  stockpile  is  large  enough  to 
e..terminate  the  population  of  eutii'e 
:.ations.  Any  small  reduction  in  that 
.^lockpile  caused  by  detoxifying  ob.solete 
•,  eapons  would  not,  in  mv  view,  be  of 
tnilitary  significance. 

But  again,  I  believe  tliis  prohibition 
•..ould  be  a  step  in  the  right  dkection — 
toward  the  eventual  elimination  of 
morally  repulsi\e  weapons  that  do  not 
ignlficantly  contribute  to  our  national 
-pcurity. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
'  t-nt  tliat  the  text  of  tlie  bill  be  pnnted  in 
:lte  Recopd  at  the  conclusion  tf  my 
V  aiarks. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  th.e  Recoi.d  as 
-ollow's: 

.S.  1288 
Be  't  evacted  by  the  Soiulc  u-:J  llou  c  of 
r.cprcacntaiucs  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Conf/rei^s  assembled,  Tivat  (a)  no 
funds  may  be  expended  on  or  after  tlae  date 
ot  eufcctment  of  this  Act  by  tlie  Department 
oC  Defense  or  hy  any  other  depurlanent  or 
,ui>i!cy  of  t'le  Uuncd  Suites  for  tUe  purpose 

(1)  rcsenrchhig.  developing:,  tjstir-g,  engl- 
;  ewine:  or  manufacturing  of  any  lethal 
iKnucai  warfare  agent  or  any  Ift'a»"  chein- 
;  'at  warfare  agent  delivery  sj-stem; 

<2)  procuring  or  otherwise  obtairiii:p  any 
-plhal  chemical  warfare  agent; 

(3»  procuring  or  otherwise  obtaining  any 
tieltvering  system  or  any  componeirt  of  any 
at-iivery  .system  desigtwd  for  the  diesemtna- 
■  .on  of  any  such  lethal  chemical  wnrfare 
.^ent, 

(b)  Notwlthstaiuliug  the  provistoii  of  6ub- 
^-'lion  (a)  oC  tbls  section,  the  Deimrtnient 

De^nse  shall  be  permitted  to  acquire  or 


develop  s'.ich  ci"ar,titlc-s  of  lethal  chemical 
V  arfare  agent.^  as  may  be  necespary  to  co"- 
duct  research,  development,  tesiinf.  and 
evaluation  of  devices,  ecjuipment,  or  proc- 
esios  that  are  or  may  be  required  to  pio'l-i* 
liroir'i;tii.'ii   htjaia.:'.   leiiu.l   cneuiii-Hi    w.xilure 

(■■)  T!.c-  Seciv:..,-.  t.:  rjtro:.-=e  :,haU  report 
;'  Conp>-Cis  wi'.ViiP.  J?,  d'.vs  a.'ier  the  acq\;'..-i- 
I10-1  of  fii':r  qtian'-i'y  of  sny  lethia  cheni-c.-il 
\.?.!-f!ive  nocnt  Such  report  snail  de.scvthe  t'l? 
:iciii.-the  cjt'Ti.tltv  Bcniuirec!.  pud  \!e  .=!  t - 
(itic  purpose  ior  vKUm  .'^vich  '.itbul  i-aci-il'iil 
■..'.'•■'nve  a-jcut  Is  to  be  U'ieU. 

I  ri )  For  pi.rpo.-^e.s  of  lUi.-.  Aci : 

I I  1  'i'lie  t?i  ni  '  Ioih.«l  cheoiiciil  \.iirfare 
,_■■'•  11  ■■  n.f-ai;-;  :i;vv  ti">x;'-  clit-mical.  Solid,  lu;- 
v'tfi  ''V  fris.  whiCh  thr'-i-.'.ch  It.s  cheniii  r'. 
jjrojcrijes  is  intevi.led  to  be  used  to  nrod''? 
i:!.i\iry  or  death  to  humnn  ))eiiig"=. 

(2)  Tlie  tsi.'n  "lethftl  i  hemiciJ  v.aiTaTe 
agent  delivery  system"  n-.eans  any  devic», 
instrument,  apparatus  or  contrivance,  ii;- 
cludirvg  any  components  or  accessories  thexc- 
of,  intended  to  be  used  to  disperse  or  otlici- 
wise  dlssetninate  leth:>.l  cheiuical  v  urf.'  3 
acents. 
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■lir.ost  always  hidden  from 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  him~elf. 

Mr.  SuFFORO,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  ?,Ir. 

Percy,  and  Mr.  Clark)  : 

S.  1289.  A  bill  to  amend  cliapter  5,  suVi- 

chapter  II  of  title  5,  IJnlted  States  Code, 

to  provide  for  Improved  administrative 

procedures.  Refeired  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

THE    OPEN    COMMI/NICAIIONS    ACT    OF     '.Bli 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  each 
day,  in  the  Halls  of  Government,  the 
'.'oice  of  the  American  public  is  muffled 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  secret 
influence.  But  it  is  no  secret  that  special 
interests  often  launch  massive  assaults 
on  Fedex'al  adniinistrative  agencies  for 
their  own  purposes,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  interest.  A  few  well-docu- 
r tented  examples  illustrate  the  perva- 
s-veness  of  this  problem.  The  ITT  settle- 
ment stands  as  one  classic  example. 
Secret  meetings  held  between  dairj-  lob- 
byists and  'White  House  officials  paved 
the  way  for  the  administration  to  raise 
milk  price  supports.  Calls  were  made  by 
Government  officials  to  the  SEC  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Vesco,  and  to  other  regula- 
tory agencies  on  behalf  of  other  camppign 
contributors. 

■While  these  examples  are  among  the 
most  notorious  incidents  of  recent  years, 
the  pattern  they  suggest  is  all  too  com- 
mon. The  same  pattern  emerges  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  CAB,  the  FDA.  and 
other  ma.ior  regulatory  agencies  begun  bv 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure. 

Last  year,  the  subcommittee  began  to 
compile  data  on  the  practices  and  pro- 
cedui-es  of  regulatory  agencies,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  Industry  contacts.  An  analysis 
of  the  data  obtained  thus  far  has  revealed 
a  pattern  of  routine,  continuous  contacts 
between  Federal  administrative  agencies 
and  special  Interest  groups.  For  example, 
the  subcommittee  ascertained  from  ma- 
terials submitted  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  that.  In  1974  alone,  there  v.  ere 
769  contacts  between  members  of  the 
CAB  and  industry  repi'esentatives.  not 
including  social  and  off-hours  visit';.  Yet 
despite  the  continuous  and  significant 
nature  of  the.se  contacts,  the  fact  that 
they  take  place  and  their  frequency  and 


content  a 
pibhc  view. 

Eimilarly.  last  :  c-jr  the  subccmmittee 
hngan  liea. ivig.^-  o.-;  the  procedures  of  the 
rood  and  Ding  Administration.  Durir.? 
tile  course  of  the:e  hearings,  rgency  em- 
:)lo;,  ;es  revealed  that  FDA  r>olicy  re^.-rd- 
iiig  tiie  saiety  and  effecli'. ene.'^s  of  i\e\: 
drugs  often  ci;.:'.nged  markedly  after 
priv.ile.  una'-.r.ounced  mcetiats  between 
:"D.\  ad.-ni-i.tracors  and  druc  company 
ofP.cials.  de-piic  scici;tiuc  evidence  mili- 
1  it''ig  again-t  the  ppprovr.l  of  tlie  drug  • 

There  examples  of  unceasing  day-to- 
day  communi;atior.s  cast  a  constant 
fhadow"  over  tiie  interirity  ol  adminittra- 
•.ive  prcce?d!:i.%s.  They  a'^o  show  ho'v 
.neffectivc  the  rulo.'^  governing  such  ^01  - 
t.nri  ^  are  as  tiiey  now  sl^nd. 

Yc!"  tliis  problem  is  not  a  simple  or.o 
•..itli  a  simple  solution.  It  niu^t  be 
rero£4ni7ed  V.\-'i  ('le  public  has  t.  lef;it- 
.:na:e  rignt  to  .••oniiiiunic.;tc  v.iih  Fed- 
oral  officials.  TJie  fir-t  amendment  puar- 
.;iitees  and  protects  the  rigV.t  cf  citizens 
:o  petition  the  Government  for  redrcs? 
I'f  grievances.  Likewise.  Federtd  officials 
benefit  from  the  input  of  individual 
citizens,  businesse.'^.  and  groups  in 
shaping  Government  pclicv  in  tlio 
public  interest. 

Some  administrative  agencies  hate 
begun  to  addrcs-  tlie  problems — bot!i 
apparent  and  real — lii^lilighted  by  the 
exercise  of  secret  influence  in  admi'..- 
istrative  decisionmaking.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  under  an  order  pro- 
mulgated by  former  Attorney  General 
Richardson,  requires  employees  to  record 
r.ll  communications  with  noninvolved 
parties.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  established  procedures  for 
making  records  of  meetings  and  con- 
versations, with  logs  of  certain  kinds  of 
meetings  automatically  placed  on  the 
ijublic  record.  Employees  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  main- 
tain public  record  of  communications 
regarding  any  matter  "other  than  of  a 
trivial  nature,  that  pertains  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  any  issue — likely  to  be  the 
subject  of  :i  roptilatory  or  police  deci- 
sion." 

Tiie  -Administrative  Pi-ocedure  Act, 
■.'Inch  governs  the  internal  procedure > 
ol  Federal  apencies,  contains  limited 
rules  regarding  commimications  0.' 
agency  officials  with  private  intercuts. 
These  rules,  called  ex  parte  rules,  pro- 
iiibit  off-tlie-record  communications  be- 
tween agency  employees  and  parties  to 
formal  on-tiic-record  agency  proceed- 
ings. But  the  statute  neglects  to  regulate 
the  greater  part  of  an  agMicy's  activi- 
ties: niiemaking,  the  foi-mulation  of 
pohcy,  and  the  exercise  of  dlscretioit 
in  investigator^'  and  prosecutorial  mat- 
ters. TTiese  sensitive  and  important  areas 
are  ripe  for  abuse,  yet  they  remain 
cloaked  in  secrecy. 

Today.  I  am  Introducing  an  amend - 
■rieiit  to  the  Administrative  Piocedure 
Act,  cosponsored  by  Senator  St/iffokb. 
Senator  Ribicoff,  Senator  Pe«cv,  and 
Senator  Cluric,  which  will  reach  those 
tireas.  The  legislation  would  require  the 
logging  and  disclosure  of  heretofore 
secret  communications  between  ageocjr 
officials  and  those  t\  ho  seek  to  Influence 
;!iem.  Yet  it  -would  also  fully  protect  and 
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tncoiuage  the  viijlsf.  oi'  the  pMlu:  to  peti- 
tion Ciovenmient.  'Hic  bill  rtco3ni?o.s  that 
uJl  interested  ivif^mbrrs  of  the  public  arc 
•  jjtiih^d  to  an  i-fjunl  opprvturity  to  make 
Mioir  'Jew:,  knnwa  to  G(ncTnn!,M)t  offi- 
'  .als.  ThMs  fiee  :icce.s.'i  would  Ije  allowed 
'••r  ril.  ulule  tnf  )o^rin:g  ((iccccl-nc  will 
•roviei"  siifficifnt  •smisniiic"  to  niain- 
'•'.m    pii!^l:<     contici:  ;•("(•    i>5    tti.'    entire 

\Vf  kiio',  ihi  (Ills  eiisi  U:  O..- c.  The 
Ij  .HiiMMient  of  Tr  !n-;iiort:Uion.  for  ex- 
;  mplo    iins   beer,   lofe-in),   .such  tonf;icts 


ciali  who  knowinKly  fiil.>ify  un-iv  r«.<  ords 
wouicl  be  subject  to  criminjl  .-.dnctjoiis. 
Let  me  him}.'e.st  a  .specific  example  of 
ho>v  t!ii.s  bill  would  work  in  pmctice.  A 
i-eceni  news  artifie  revealed  that  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  ol  the  Treasuvv  De- 
partment wrote  the  General  Senict:;  Ad- 
mini-stiitiiou.  urging  it  not  to  intervene 
m  local  electric  company  rate  ca.se.->.  The 
a. tide  lurUier  re\et:Ied  iliat  shortlv  be- 
xore  Ui)>  letter  was  .^ini.  thf  head  oi  ih.^ 
local  electric  power  com.iiany  n:et  pri- 
vately V,  ifh  TiPa.sury  Secretary 


?or  5  ^c.fy<i.  Dm  nig  the  last  ytar.  the  seeking  Governmenf  support  Tor  ri 
I'frtii-rul  Ene:-!.'\  Adnii;;!.  ii alien  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Coinnii.ssion,  the  FDA.  and  the 
(-'on.-nmer  Product  Safety  Commission 
l.ive  ;ill  established  procedures  for  niak- 
nw.  records  of  meetings  and  conversa- 
tions and  for  making  .vme  public  dis- 
•  lo.^ure.  Other  a:-;encies  ha^c  begun  to 
tstablish similai  luocedure^- 

The  legislation  v.e  are  introducing  rec- 
cgnizes  that  some  adminiolrative  diffi- 
f  ultie;-  may  arise  from  lo^King  and  dis- 
« losure  ixxiuircmcnts  tiiat  liave  too  broad 
a  sweep.  It.s  pur.oose  is  to  stiike  a  balance 
between  administrative  burdens  and  the 
»;reaier  public  intcresi,  as  ha.s  bcfii  done 
m  the  past  ^^^\\\  ihe  Fieedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  tile  Administrative  Prnce- 
ciure  A'  t.  and  the  w^w  canjiiaitcn  linaiKe 
law. 

ITii.^  b!;i  ipconnizcs  llic  sophi.sticaUon 
I'l  administrat!\e  det  i-ionmaking  and 
tailors  its  rcQuirement.^  u'-cordint'l.'-.  It 
locuses  on  the  hi^h-le\el  decisionmaker 
and  the  highest  level  dt  ( ision.^.  It  would 
allow  agency  personnel  to  solicit  infor- 
mation freely.  The  lenisiution  provide.s 
for  the  confidentiaUtv  of  internal  apcncy 
activities.  And  it  would  liot  unduly  im- 
pede the  tie>;ibility  whic)i  is  the  lil'e- 
bltxid  of  tlie  admini.^lrative  p;occ!-s. 

Ba-.ically,  the  bill  vould  reciuiie  agency 
ofticials  to  maintain  a  lecord  of  commu- 
iiications  initiated  by  per.sons  ouLside  the 
a;;ency.  with  the  exception  of  informants 
and  the  workini,'  pres.'..  Hiiih-level  i^^ency 
officials,  begmninpr  at  the  GS-1.')  and  in- 
cluding the  executive  levels,  would  be 
.^ubiect  to  the  loggin;-  iciuiremenr-. 

An  agency's  activities  would  be  '•iibicct 
lo  three  ditftrent  kinds  of  lot-'i-jjnt:  and 
("sclosure  requirenaats. 

First,  commur.ications  conceriun^  for- 
)nal  agency  proceedings  vould  be  logged 
by  the  agencv  ottc^ial  and  lully  disclosed 
to  the  public.  Second.  <  ommunications 
regarding  matters  other  than  agency 
proceedings — policy  matters  or  iiueinal 
agencv  proceedings  not  governed  tiy  the 
Administrative  Procedure  A(  t — would  be 
<i:sciosed  to  the  jiublic  in  summary  form 
\l  they  are  among  those  deemed  "mn^jr- 


fcnoon. 
ic  com- 
panjs  reciuest  for  a  rate  increase.  I  be- 
lieve tiiat  it  was  entirely  appropriate  for 
the  compan.v  orticial  to  briiif,  his  viovv.-  to 
the  Secretary's  attentions.  And  it  is 
cqualiy  a.pjiropnate  for  the  eompanv  otfi- 
cial  to  bri:ig  his  position  to  GSA.  But  the 
public  certainly  has  an  interest  in  know- 
ing that  there  may  have  been  a  con- 
nection between  the  Ti-easury  letter  and 
tiie  utiliiv  company's  plea.  Tiie  public 
should  be  able  to  know  of  the  communi- 
cai  ion  with  the  electric  compciy,  with  all 
tlie  necessity  for  enterprisins;:  investiga- 
tive reporter:  to  reveal  what  the  agency 
itself  should  be  disclosing.  The  bill  I  In- 
troduce today  would  requiic  that  the 
compan.v's  contact  with  the  Treasury 
Secretary  on  this  important  matter  of 
public  policy  be  logged  and  publicly  dis- 
closed as-  a  matter  of  coiu'se. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  note  that  Common. 
Cause  ha.-  given  as  con.siderable  supiiort 
in  developing  this  legislation.  In  a  st;ite- 
ment  last  year,  John  Gardner  offered  his 
perceptive  observation.s  on  the  ,oroblfm 
of  agency  .^ccrecy; 

Some  of  flie  mo^t  efToctive  aiifl  siuTi'iiii- 
tioc.s  lobbvoig  today  Is  pracuivtl  on  execu- 
iivo  .ii.'encie'^.  Ajjency  secrecy  makes  it,  ex- 
uvmolv  ttlfticiilt  for  the  cltl/;cii-cork>umei-- 
taxpaytr  to  coiuuer  toe  behind  tiie  scoiifs  iu- 
Hueii':e  oi  the  indasirie.s  being  regulated.  The 
ironic  ihiug  IS  that  ;,o\eriiinoiit  secrecy  is 
no  pri>b|pin  for  the  .■■pecial  IuIlio.u.,:  Lhey 
have  wa:.s  o:  knowing  all  th:<i  m^Js  on.  The 
only  one-'  left  out  in  the  dark  are  the  citi- 
zen-. Our  empha.sls  l.s  not  o'l  prohibit loii  of 
Iobbvln^'  activities,  but  on  their  full  dis- 
closure. Thi.s  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
a  new  l.>r)hy  registration  In*-,  and  by  a  new 
executive  brancli  program  f^r  lofe(;iiig  lob- 
bying contacts.  Mo.st  of  the  aiitL^e.---  can  be 
traced  to  tjie  secre-y  v.iiiili  hide.s  loblivint; 
fr<)rn  jaiblir  «;rmt,iny. 

I  'oelicve  t!iis  bill  represents  a  lea  oii- 
1  ble  appro.ich  whicii  aliempts  to  dis- 
tmsuish  betv»;een  high  C»overnment  oni- 
ciaLs  and  other  Federal  employees,  be- 
tween contacts  on  impoitant  matters  oi 
public  niterest  and  those  of  le.s.ser  si:4- 
niJicance  and  between  records  of  con- 
tacts wiiich  .should  be  publicly  disclosed 
and  tho.,e  which  sliould  be  maintained 


Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
oidered  to  be  minted  in  the  Recohd,  a.^ 
follows: 

S.  128!) 

/>•'•  ij  cif'itt'd  b:/  the  Scnvtf  end  lir,u,<  r>f 
J!rprru-ntit:ccs  of  tlie  VniU-d  Statrs,  of 
America  in  Cougrf.;^  un.-if^nihled ,  That  t.his 
:ut,  may  be  eiteU  as  the  •'Open  Connnur.i- 
■  alioiLs  Act  of  1975'". 

Hfc.  '2.  snb.hapi.  if  r.r  title  5,  I'ni'rd 
.Sia(es  Code,  is  amended  t>v  iuldln^  «t  ijie  emi 
ihpieor  tlie  followni)^ : 

'  s  6<i().   Miiintciianoe  ol   iv<urd.-.   ol   e:.   p.uK 
comninnicat  ion's 

I.I  F'lr  iKc  porjiose  ot  ihis  set.'ioii,  il,.; 
I  ffin — 

"(1)  iigt  a<  V  (.ilici:^;'  means  bH  cniphivee.', 
c.f  the  executuv-  branch  wlio  are  cotnpen- 
saied  in  ^nide  13  and  ;il)o\e  under  the  Conn- 
er.,i  .Schedule  \uider  section  5332  of  thi.s  title 
.),  or  tinder  rue  Fxectifive  .St;liedule  und-n- 
-nbchap.-er  11  ot  clji^pter  53  of  this  title; 

"(2;  'pei.-ion'  inchides  mi  individual, 
piulner.  !iip.  c.,rporv,tlon,  os.sociation,  firm. 
society,  Joint  s'l.c;.  company,  Member  of 
C"oti;jres-.,  oRici'V  er  i-mployee  of  the  e.xeci'- 
iivri  brunch,  or  anv  party  to  a  proceeding; 

"(3)  'iniormani'  means  any  person  who 
oilers  inciiininaiiii;.;  information,  under  an 
:u  s!i ranee  of  contidentlality,  to  the  agency 
iiiluial  for  use  in  a  civil  ur  criminal  enforee- 
menr.  prcKtedin^; 

"(4)  'prradjudiiative  staged  of  a  proiccd- 
jri^'  means  agency  activities  prior  to  the  com- 
ineiicemeiu  of  ;/n  admin i.strative  or  jndieiP! 
I  iilorc-enient  puMf-iding  held  to  delermiif 
jiuni-hiiient  for  or  to  prevent  the  vii>la'ic  i 
of  Federal  law  or  toency  rennlation; 

■•(,5)  ivccrtt  Ol  conwminlcatlon.s  ini'ln- 
t.uned  for  internal  di-closnre'  means  a  record 
of  oommunicaLioiis  received  by  the  agt  nev 
o.ininl  wliieh  .'hall  contain — 

'i.\)  tlie  name  and  iia-^ltion  of  the  o.'Ti.  i  d 
wVio  rtcel'.ed  th"  communication; 

•■(B)  the  date  \ipon  -, iileh  the  conimonjca- 
lioa  was  received; 

"(C)  an  Identlficatltjii,  so  far  as  possible, 
of  the  per.von  from  whom  the  communication 
was  received  liuid  o.  the  person  on  whose  be- 
half such  persot^  v  ....^  pcMi!^'  in  n;aklng  the 
comiiinnlci.ilon; 

■'(D)  in  the  CiVse  of  oommnnlcntlon.- 
'hrotigh  letters',  domnnents.  l)rlefs,  and  otite- 
wrilien  materinl.  ccjjjes  of  sueli  material  in 
lis  or!j;inal  lonii: 

••(6)  'remrd  of  co!nmunlcatlon.s  maSn- 
lained  for  .-lUnur.ai  y  di.'-cln.snre'  mean.s  a  rec- 
ord of  connnnnieatii'ii;;  received  by  ihe  ivjeii. 
'  y  otliiial  wiiicn  shall  <  ontain — 

"(A)  the  name  ;ind  position  of  the  official 
wlio  received  lie  conun it n (cation; 

"(B)  th<»  da'o  ii,x>n  .hich  (iie  c.iDjinntii- 
la;  ion  was  received; 

"(C)  an  identification,  .-,o  far  ai  po::srolc, 
of  the  pei.-5on  from  whom  tiie  communica- 
tlim.-*  wa.s  received  ,-md  of  the  person  on 
W'ho.so  Ix'haif  snca  pcioo.i  va;  ac'ing  i.' 
Mial;ln<;  the  cotnmtm'catlon; 

"(D)  a  brief  rl-.iiacterl7atiun  of  the  .miIi- 
jort  matter  under  di.-'cvission; 

"(E)  In  the  « ase  of  commvinicAfions 
tnrongh  letters,  docnnipnt.s,  briefs,  and  other 
'.ril'en  material,  copies  of  snch  material  1 


t,iiu"  by  the  agency.  A  third  catc;>ny  of     only  within  an  agency.  It  respects  the     if  original  fortn.  In  the  case  of  material 


icqu;remcnt.s  would  apply  to  (ommuni- 
t  .'itions  relating  to  discreii<mary  agency 
aitiviiiis  during  tiie  pread  indicative 
stages  uf  M\  enlorceir.cnt  proi  t'eding.  In 
order  to  protect  the  prr-aiy  ol  parties 
will)  are  the  subjects  of  such  actions, 
communications  they  initiate  witii  agency 
officials  would  be  recorded  and  main- 
tained only  within  tlie  agency.  However, 
ail  communications  from  nonpailie.s  at- 
tempting to  Influence  agency  offlcial.s 
during  thi.s  critical  periuu  ".ouUl  be  fully 
Jopged  and  publiclv  disclosed.  A.nd  offi- 


privacy  of  uu'aidual.s  under  investiga- 
tion aiai  t!>e  fieedom  of  liie  pre.^.s.  lis 
pio(  cdr.ii.-  .ire  relatively  inexpensive  and 
easy  toaiiminister.  And,  mo.^i  inuxirumt- 
ly.  It  will  draw  aside  the  veil  of  .secrecy 
wiiicli  sh'ouds  administrative  matier.s 
and  wiil  reatlirm  tlie  public's  right  to 
know  about  and  participate  in  agency 
(i»"ci>i(.iimaking. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  <  on- 
M-nr  tnat  the  full  text  of  thi.s  bill  be 
printed  in  ;l)e  Recohd  at  the  flo^e  ol  niy 
remarks. 


v.iii''h  fall  virtli-r  M'ct  juii  552ib),  a  -tminiHrv 
of  liie  eonmu'c  icalloa  or  a  copy  oi  .such 
maferi.il  with  snitable  deictioiLs  will  siiUiie 
in  hen  of  the  origin.il. 

"  1 7 )  'rec(.frd  o."  connminicatlons  manuaiiu  d 
U'T  mil  dldcUjbine'  meuivs  a  record  of  coiti- 
nui'.ica:  ions  rei.'cived  by  tiie  .agency  ollicl:il 
whicli  :  hall  cont.iin — 

"(.A)  the  name  and  po.itK^n  of  the  official 
v.ho  received  the  communication; 

"(B)  the  date  tipo.i  v.lilch  the  comnnniii  a- 
1  iiei  was  received; 

"(C)  ail  ldentttic,j,ti,,n,  so  far  aa  possible, 
of  the  per.son  from  wiioni  the  communlcatiou 
W.1.S  received  and  oi  the  pf-rson  on  whoae  be- 
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half  such  person  was  acting  in  maJiing  the 
coniniunlcatlon; 

•■yDt  a  brief  summan,'  of  the  s'-.'jject  mat- 
ter t-r  matters  of  the  cammunicaiic'ii,  iu- 
ctuJiig  relevant  docket  unmbers  if  known; 

"(F.)  it.  the  ca.=«  of  communications 
•Uri'i'gh  uatcrs,  ciocttnients.  brief',  and  other 
''•rttten  material  copies  of  such  material  In 
its  original  form.  In  the  ca-se  of  materials 
which  Vail  under  .section  552;b>,  8  fummarv 
oi  t:.e  cainmuniofttioti  or  a  copy  oi  such 
w.ieiial  with  suitable  deleiioi.^  \\i;i  .-.a,;;ice 
.!i  ll?u  of  the  Ol  igiuul; 

•■(?')  a  brief  dPf-criptlritt,  when  iippiicni-)'"'. 
of  a;iV  action  taken  b;-  tli'  o'^cia'.  m  re-pf^n^e 
t  ;  Ihe  commrnicvtio'i. 

"(bill)  Each  iijeticv  off;<-!a;  shi  ;i  propare 
a  recoid  ot  cominunicatlon.s  maintained  for 
suuniiary  disjlo.svire  lor  each  oral  or  vnitteu 
loiumunica'ion  Iniiiaicd  by  pei.-oiis  ouUidj 
the  figency,  pertaUung  f;.  a  ^a'j.  ;r.n".i-.  e  pol- 
icy mr.tier  bcfoie  the  a^ei. cy.  except  any 
stich  c  mrnt'-ii-'ation  from  i:.'"orTr.av'  ^  or 
members  of  the  wnrkin?  press  For  the  p'u-- 
T^ose  f>f  this  parafirRph,  a  'snb.stai:tlvc  poDcv 
ai. liter'  nicaiis  any  important  tigency  action 
or  policy  isaue  as  prescribed  In  regviiations 
promulgated  by  the  agency,  except  that  no 
.'-ucli  remilation  shall  apply  to  agsncy  pit>- 
c.-^edin^s  as  defined  in  pc-cMoti  6.>1('2)  of 
thi.s  chnpter. 

"(2)  Each  agency  ofiScial  riifti".  prepare  r 
record  of  communicatior;.s  maintained  for 
full  disclosure  for  each  oral  or  wTltien  com- 
munication, initiated  by  persons  outside  the 
ageuoy,  during  the  pre-adjudicative  stages  of 
a  proceeding  or  perlaining  to  a  pending 
a^iency  proceeding,  except  (1)  any  scch  com- 
munication from  Informants  or  members  ot 
the  working  press  and  (it)  anv  swch  com- 
munication initiated  by  the  party  to  an 
enforcement  proceeding  during  the  pre- 
arijudicative  stage.  With  respect  to  c.om- 
muuications  initiated  by  the  party  to  au 
eiiforcemcut  proceeding  during  the  pre- 
adjudlcatlve  stage  the  agency  oificial  shall 
prepare  a  record  of  communications  inaia- 
talned  for  internal  disclosvure. 

"(c)  (1)  Etkch  agency  shall  a«SMre  that  rec- 
ords of  communications  maintained  for 
summary  disclosure  and  records  of  com- 
luuiUcatJons  malnlamed  for  full  aisclOKVire 
.snaU  bo  prep.'xred  and  furnished  for  inclu- 
sion in  b  public  nie  within  five  workiii^;  day.s 
of  the  receipt  of  the  communication.  Pub- 
lic files  containing  such  records  shall  be 
Uicated  in  the  public  reading  room  of  the 
at^ency.  Such  records  for  which  no  public 
file  already  exists  shall  l>e  placed  in  public 
files  located  In  the  public  reading  room,  ap- 
proprljktely  Indexed  pursuant  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  agency.  All  public  flies 
.shall  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  five 
ie»rs,  and  shall  be  available  for  public  in- 
■■  pert  Ion  and  copying. 

'■(2)  Eacli  agency  sliall  a.?ctire  lliat  leioids 
of  communications  maintained  for  Internal 
disclosure  shall  be  prepared  and  furnished 
for  permanent  Inclusion  In  the  case  or  other 
appropriate  file  and  that  a  copy  of  such  rec- 
ord .shall  he  furnished  for  Inclusion  In  a 
centrally  located  tile  In  the  t^ency  within 
five  working  dt.ys  of  Ihe  receipt  of  the  com- 
latinlcation. 

"(d)  Each  Hg?n:y  o.Ticial  vlo  !s  cocipett- 
saiud  under  the  Exectttive  Sch^date  under 
tills  title  .shall  provide  for  the  n.atiitenance 
of  his  pro'pec'.ive  and  retro.sp^c' ';•  e  faten- 
tlarr,  for  public  Inspectior.  In  the  p'ltiltc  rcnd- 
l:iS  room  of  the  attenry.  S:ich  nw^erlnls  shi.ll 
fje  Et:bmllted,  and  updated,  the  fii-tt  worki:  g 
d^7  of  carh  wecli.  ' 

"(c)  Any  arrcncr  orTi-nl  v  It5  ::no-.vi:ic;lv 
and  willfully  falstiies.  forf;et;,  or  fails  to  file 
ac.y  record  required  by  this  ssctic-.i  sh.\'l  -be 
I.n?.l  not  more  than  8l."00  cr  l:h:.rl  oned 
'it>t  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

(b)  The  analysis,  of  Chapter  5  -ii  Tl  le  5, 
UuiteU  Stales  Code,  U  amended  by  ad.ltng 
^t'e.'   i  em   "5' J"   the   f-'liTvi'i;   rien-   i  "•m 


"5  560.  tialn'.enaace  of  records  of  es  pare 
commtinicatioos". 

Sec.  3.  One  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  the  Administrative  Couierence!  of 
the  United  States  shall  prepare  a  study  oT 
the  procedures  established  under  this  sectio  i 
."^nd  offer  .suggestions  to  agencies  and  to  Con- 
gress for  their  modification  or  imoroveTien* 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  tv.is  A", 
shall  take  eiT^^c;  ninety  days  efie:'  the  '.i.ae 
Oi  ettticiment. 


Umt 
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13  •  Mr.  Ni-LSON 
Mr.  JAVITS ' : 
S.  1290.  A  b-,Il  to  i-eorgpni/.e  the  Clert- 
ency  Beard,  the  Department  of  Defens?, 
(he  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  provide 
fair  and  efflcient  consideraticai  of  all  in- 
dividuals eligible  tor  amnesty  relating  to 
military  service  in  the  war  ift  Southeast 
Asia,  and  for  other  purpos-es.  Referred  to 
the   Committee   on   Government   Ope: - 
litions. 
C'TNTt.-.  n^: 'N  or  THE  rr.Ei.ir: :-:    s  amae  tt 

FROGRAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Javits  Is  joining  me  in  Introducing  a  bill 
to  continue  the  President's  ainnesty  pro- 
gram with  certain  changes. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  lo 
take  further  steps  to  heal  the  deep 
Vv'ounds  Inflicted  on  our  Nation  by  the 
long  end  bitter  war  in  Vietnam.  Specifi- 
cally, Congi-ess  should  support  and  ex- 
tend the  President's  amnesty  program 
for  the  thousands  of  young  men  who 
evaded  the  draft  or  deserted  the  military 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  We  are 
therefore  introducing  legislation  for  that 
purpose. 

"The  need  for  immediate  action  on  tL:i> 
legislation  is  clear.  Last  September,  Pres- 
ident Ford  took  the  constructive  step  of 
establishing  a  progi"am  to  proxide  am- 
nesty for  thousands  of  young  men  who. 
tor  one  reason  or  another,  felt  compelled 
to  refuse  the  draft  or  desert  the  military 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  In  creating  that 
program,  the  President  recognized,  as  we 
all  should,  that  the  interests  of  society 
are  served  best  when  its  system  of  justice 
reflects  a  good  measure  of  understanding 
and  mercy.  The  President  spoke  of  this 
national  need  last  summer  when  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  issue  an  am- 
nesty program: 

All  of  \t3  who  served  in  one  war  or  another 
know  very  well  that  all  wars  are  the  glory 
and  agony  of  the  young.  In  my  Judgment. 
these  yoiuig  Americana  should  have  a  second 
chance  to  contribute  tlieir  fair  share  to  the 
rebuilding  of  peace  among  ouricUcs  and 
with  all  nations. 

So  I  am  throwinc;  the  weight  cf  my  Pr'  - 
dency  Into  the  scales  of  justice  o't  th?  .'-•.(1? 
of  leniency.  ,  .  . 

I  ask  all  A-.aerlcai.s  who  ever  a-ked  for 
goodness  and  mercy  in  their  lives,  who  ever 
sought  forgiveness  for  their  trespa^-^,  to  Join 
m  reiiabilitating  iiU  tlie  ca!?unlues  o;  '.le 
iragic  conflict  of  the  past. 

The  progratn  piomulgutcd  one  nvjiitU 
later  incoriiora.ted  the  spirit  cf  the  Presi- 
dent's promise.  Tliat  protiam  insu.Td 
that  eveiy  Vietni^m  draft  e'.ader  or  n)ili- 
tary  deserter  v.oVild  be  piven  a  lair  hear- 
ing to  determine  whether  or  not  ho 
should  be  rranted  clomency  for  hi.s  of- 
.ferso.  Tlie  Frc^ideut':^  prctrHm  al.so  pro- 
vM? j  \]  .\t,  rr-for  cor'jin  ch"':nni.-tance<^. 


clcmer.c.,-  v.oul  1  be  granted  only  if  the 
offender  agreed  to  perform  some  alter- 
nate pubLc  .service  for  a  period  of  2  yearo 
or  less. 

Already  there  i.'^  enouph  evidence  wi;'-t 
individual  cases  lo  remonstrate  tlie  wi.s- 
dom  nr.d  .-uslii-e  of  an  an\nesty  prolan-:. 
The  Clemency  Boa'd  create:!  bv  the 
Pre-itient.  for  exainpif.  lias  reviewed  a 
iai-ee  nuuib.r  ol  cases  in  whuh  ticnic.iry 
was  necc.^Siuy  .ii.  a  mattei'  ol  simple  jas- 
l^^  Some  v.ineseniative  case.-;  revieweJ 
tiy  the  Bo.Mci  jpcludc  the  follow a:g: 

One  individual  served  valiantly  v.ilU 
r.ie  .'^nny  in  Vietnam  for  almost  a  year. 
:?.■?  '••■.3  •.  ■ounri'^ri  lirtcc  tinier,  r.nd  wes 
awarded  three  Purple  Hearts,  tiie  Vie'^- 
nam  Service  Me-risK  and  the  Bioiixe  Strr 
lor  valor.  After  beine  rea'  .igTicd  to  the 
l.'nited  States  his  father  went  bank- 
rupt because  of  a  drinking  problem  and 
nis  family  generally  fell  upon  hard  times. 
He  therefore  returned  home  without  au- 
t'larizatio.;  li^m  the  Army  to  earn  ."ome 
money  to  help  his  parents  and  Iris  seven 
brothers  and  ."-isteis.  Despite  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  individual  was  fined, 
sentenced  to  six  months  at  hard  lalxir. 
and  given  a  bad  conduct  discharge. 

Another  individual  also  ser\ed  valiant- 
ly with  the  Ar.ny  in  Vietnam  for  a  year 
and  earned  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Campaign  find  Vietnam  Service  Medals. 
After  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  requested  an  administrative  discharge 
from  the  Army  so  that  he  could  return 
home  to  help  his  mother,  who  had  be- 
come extremely  iU  and  was  in  desperate 
financial  straits.  When  the  Army  refused 
the  request  for  an  administrative  dis- 
charge, he  returned  home  and  went  im- 
mediately to  work.  He.  too,  w  as  fined  and 
given  a  bad  conduct  discharge. 

Another  individual  was  a  Jelicvah's 
Witness  w  hase  religion  forbade  him  from 
participation  in  war.  He  applied  for  con- 
scientious ob.lector  status,  but  that  was 
denied  because  the  application  was  made 
fifter  he  had  received  his  Induction  no- 
tice. Tlie  indiWdual  reported  for  induc- 
•lon  but  failed  to  step  forward  and  take 
the  oath.  He  turned  himself  in  and 
stated  he  would  do  alternate  service. 
However,  l;e  was  convicted  as  a  draft 
evader  and  given  a  SVz-year  sentence,  of 
which  he  served  almost  a  year. 

These  and  many  similar  cases  under- 
score the  need  to  continue  the  amnesty 
program.  No  one  should  condone  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  But  resi>ect  for  the  law 
does  not  preclude  mercy  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  punishment.  Nor  should  it  blind 
one  to  ir.n;.-tlops  \n  th-^  administration 
of  the  law. 

Under  tlie  most  recent  Fxecr,ti\e  orier, 
ever\-  eligible  cirafi  evader  or  military  de- 
serter niUFt  apply  for  clemency  by  March 
31.  1975.  After  that,  there  will  be  no  in- 
stitutior.aii7e:l  opporLunity  for  an  eligible 
'Individual  to  seek  the  clemency  he  may 
deserve  Tl  i-.  vould  be  most  unfortunat'^. 
Of  the  apprc'.imately  12.5.00J  men  eli- 
gible to  apply  for  clenienc.',  fewer  than 
J0.''.C!3  I'ave  taken  advantage  of  tlie  op- 
portunity. At  this  (X)int  we  do  not  know- 
all  tlie  reasons  which  may  account  for 
-ii.o  I'n^-.illiagnes^  or  Inabiiiry  of  eligible 
individuals  to  app^  .  But  v e  do  know  that 
•'.e  Pr-?sic'-^n*'5  s;  hii  of  r?ronciliatlon 
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will  not  be  scrMd— .iii('  v, ill  in  iact  be 
Hndpnnined— it  the  oijpoituiiily  for 
tliavo  individual.^  to  jfceive  uicicy  Is 
wi'.lidrawn  at  the  fiid  of  this  iik. ;Uh. 

Cungi-ess.  however,  should  not  expect 
iiie  Piesident  alone  to  continue  to  bear 
I  he  Luudcns  of  tlie  amnesty  program. 
Conjjie.s-;,  of  toy  r.ll.  repeatedly  voted  bil- 
l.-.ms  of  dollars  o:  pubhe  tunds — (.'.er  the 
tS':vfnt--  oJ  mv.-cir  antl  others— for  the 
Vielnani  war  Con-eie.^.-;  thus  a.s.^umed 
•ome  le-pon.sibility  for  the  conduit  of 
AmevKan  policies  in  Vielnnrn,  ronj:reSvS 
should  now  a(cept  .some  '•espon-ibihty 
for  ending  the  divisivenes*  whicli  the  war 
created. 

Thi.s  bill  would  enable  C'ojigrc^-s  lo  ful- 
fill that  rcbpon'iibility.  In  essence,  the  bill 
))rovide.s  for  the  coininuation  of  the 
Presidenls  pioerani  with  certau!  modi- 
fications. These  rnofi!ffcat:on.s  account 
for  some  piobkiiis  which  have  ht^i^n  ex- 
l)0.<rd  by  the  piogrum's  inip.'cMcnt.ttion 
over  the  pa.<-t  few  iiionth' 

The  first  problem  whaii  i!u  bill  trie.s- 
U>  correct  concerns  the  administiation 
ol  tlie  progiam.  Tiie  Prc.-i(icnt's  progra.n 
actually  consists  oi  fo!i!-  separate  opera- 
tion.s.  Tlic  Justice  Depart njent  handles 
all  cases  of  dralt  ev.\sion  v.iiere  *he  in- 
dividual has  not  ver  been  (onvicted.  Ac- 
«:ord,nK  to  the  Justice  Department,  this 
involves  approMinatelv  4  400  men.  Tlie 
Dej)aitmfnt  of  Ueft-n.'-f  lKindle■^  all  ca>es 
Hi  military  dp.st-rrion  from  the  Aim.v.  the 
Na\v.  thf  Marines,  unci  the  Air  Force 
where  the  indc.idual  ha.-  not  .\ft  been  dis- 
charged. Tlie  Deoartmeiir  d!  Transporta- 
tion independently  handles  all  (  ascs  of 
milirary  desertion  irom  the  Coast  Guard 
where  the  individual  has  not  yet  been 
di-scharKcd.  Together  the  Delen.se  and 
Tiansportation  Departments  estimate 
fiiat  there  are  12,500  elieible  men  under 
then  jurisdictions  Finally  the  Clemency 
Hoaid  handles  all  casc^  where  the  in- 
dividual has  been  convicted  of  dralt  eva- 
Mon  or  alretidy  di.schaieed  Horn  the 
Armed  Fon  cs  The  Board  estimate.-  that 
110,000  elK;!b!e  men  are  wi'hin  its  luri.s- 
dictioii 

The  iiroblcm  here  is  tluit  ilhre  are 
different  aKtncies  v. hich  aie  applying 
different  criteria  to  people  in  similar 
."Situations.  Someone  who  was  disi  harged 
liom  t)ie  Army  for  being  .ibsent  v.ithout 
leave,  for  example,  may  receive  better 
treatment  at  the  hands  f  f  the  Clemency 
Board  than  someone  who  v.ent  AWOL  for 
similar  rea.sons  but  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
liiart'ed  and  is  thereioie  sub,ject  to  the 
Defense  Departmem's  mrisdiction.  Or, 
conversely,  the  Board  may  recommend 
that  a  militarv  dcsert<>r  do  alternate 
service  to  obtain  some  foim  ot  clemency; 
the  Defense  Department,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  require  someone  to  do  such 
alternate  .service  outside  tiie  armed  .serv- 
ices ■•mce  it  lo.ses  lurisdiction  over  the 
ii'dividual  as  soon  us  he  i.>  disc  hari^'cd. 

To  prevent  the.se  i<inds  of  incquuable 
situiitions,  the  bill  would  vest  tiie  Clem- 
ency Board  with  jui istlittion  ov-r  all 
I  ases  of  driiit  evasion  and  milnaiy  de- 
sertion. In  this  way,  the  sa:ne  •■riteiia 
;.iid  recommendations  will  be  applied  to 
l)eople  in  similar  .situations  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  thl.s  will  increase  tlie 
Board's  workload  by  only  10  per:  cnt. 
Aiiotiier  problem  '..iiuli   {',\v   bill  at- 


tempts to  icmcdy  concerns  the  arrest, 
t)rosecufion  and  punishment  of  men  who 
have  applied  for  clemency.  Under  tiu-  e\- 
istintj  'iuuation  a  draft  evnder  luinu  m 
Canada  may  return  to  the  T.'nited  Stages 
.md  api'ly  for  c  leniency.  After  condui  to;;.' 
its  cNaiomalioti.  tlie  IJoard  may  lecum- 
mend  a  pciiod  of  aitornate  servi(  e  ".ha  h 
the  mdu  idual  may  decline  to  accept  be- 
rau-T-  he  believes  it  is  inecpiitable.  Ii  the 
offer  ol  clemency  is  rejccKd.  the  individ- 
ual immediately  becomes  subject  to  ac- 
lest.  pvo'-'cution,  and  puMishment 

This  i.s  clearly  uniust.  An  individual 
should  not  have  to  risk  |.noseci»iion  in 
order  to  applv  for  cle»iiencv.  Tne  bill  ( on- 
secjuently  provides  that  aii  individual 
v.ho  reiecrs  any  clemcncv  offer  ma^  re- 
tuiji  to  any  fuieign  countrv  in  which  he 
ma>  liave  been  liiins  before  he  UMiie  ;l;e 
;  nplication  tor  clemency. 

Another  problem  concern-  the  ri;;ht  of 
draft  evader-  and  milirniv  deserters  liv- 
ing abroad  to  visit  their  familie:^.  To  the 
1  icli  l.im!l\ .  of  cour.'^e.  U::<  i  ■  not  a  prob- 
lem, fhev  (;;n  afford  the  travel  costs  to 
vi.-it  their  .-^on  wiierever  he  ma,',  be.  But 
to  the  vast  majority  of  families,  the  cost 
of  their  son's  draft  evasion  or  military 
desertion  means  that  the>  may  never 
.--ee  liim  a^ain  becau.se  they  cannot  afford 
(he  tiavel  expenses  involved.  The  Viet- 
nam war  has  already  cau-ed  enough 
i!eaiiaci;e  and  divlsiventss.  We  .-nould 
not  compound  the  problem  by  prohibiting 
families  frmn  seeing  their  .son,  especially 
v.hen  ill  offense  may  be  based  on  moral 
piimiple  or  some  othfr  comoelli::!-, 
reason. 

To  correct  this  situation  the  bill  pro- 
vide.:, that  any  draft  evader  or  miiitaiy 
deserter  hvincr  abroad  shall  be  yivcn  a 
30-dav  nonimmigrant  visa  each  year.  The 
bill  provides  further  that  anyone  holding 
such  a  visa  will  be  immune  from  arrest. 
l)rosecution  or  iiunishment  iui  draft  e\a- 
sioii  or  miliiary  desertion. 

FinalJy,  the  bill  does  a\v;n-  v  nii  all 
deadlines  ior  making  a  clemencv  appli- 
cation. Draii  evasion  and  nuhtary  de,-er- 
tion  (iurin-T  the  Vietnam  war  often 
involvca  agonizing  choices  by  men  who 
ultimately  felt  a  greater  obligation  to 
their  lamihe-  or  their  conscience  ilian 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  governing 
militan  service.  Such  a  person  may  need 
(onslderable  time  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  apply  for  clemency  imder  the 
President's  program — not  only  to  imder- 
stand  fully  how  the  program  works  but 
al"o  to  determine  whether  i-.e  wants  to 
take  advantage  of  ir. 

In  any  event,  there  i.>  no  sen.se  in  mak- 
ing this  p)o<e.ss  a  race  to  beat  the  clock. 
This  is  e-pecially  .so  since  some  individ- 
uals may  ha\e  committed  an  offen-e  10 
vears  ago  and  have  had  a  long  time  to 
con-uiei  then  fate  uhile  othnsmay  have 
conmntted  an  otTense  only  2  or  .'(  years 
agr).  .-i.i  ••(acini' l.\.  tb.e  bill  provides  thai 
the  Clemeiuy  Board  vmII  entertain  np- 
plications  until  lUs  demise  on  Decem- 
ber ■•il,  1^7-':  thereafter,  its  fumtii>n,  will 
be  assiuned  by  the  Ju.-lice  Depart iiant. 
This  .siioiiki  not  pose  any  admini-ti alive 
burden  -ince  the  vast  majority  oi  tlicible 
men  who  want  to  appl.\  \m'1  oii^h.ipiv  do 
so  wiiiii:'  the  year. 

The  bill  beiiii'-  offered  too'.ev  (,!■.-  not 
po.se  T'l.v    lo.j-titutional  problem.-.  The 


l'"-'i'-laiion  makes  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  the  sole  respon.sibillty  and 
di.scietjon  to  deteimine  whether  clem- 
ency should  be  granted  and.  if  .so,  ur.der 
what  condi'ioiv;  Therefore,  the  bill  doe<- 
not  in  anv  wa,-  lestiict  the  pau.'on  power 
or  my  other  power  ti anted  to  the  Presi- 
dent tiiKitr  ariK-.'e  11  of  the  Con.-tuution. 
Many  decades  ,'.-o.  Supreme  Court 
.lu.stice  Bcniamin  Cardo/o  wrote  tli..( 
"liie  final  cau.-^e  of  Jaw  is  the  welfare  of 
society.  •  That  ob;,oi  vation  underlies  the 
importance  of  the  legislation  being  of- 
fered todav.  Foi  there  is  no  riue-lion  but 
that  l.his  bii',  i;  enacted,  would  do  nnun 
to  larthcr  tiie  v- elfare  of  our  society.  It 
would  enable  t.hoii.-ands  of  ycur'v  men 
>o  redeem  tiieir  mistakes  of  the  past; 
and  ni  giving  tluiii  tin.,  chance,  the  bill 
will  fuither  tin-  spirit  of  national  recon- 
ciliation wideii  toe  Piesident  paid  Irib- 
tite  to  in  announcing  the  amnestv  pro- 
'^ram. 

In  oiferinv  this  bill,  v\e  recognize  li;,'i 
t/iere  are  broad  di.sa:jreements  amon" 
people  a  ,  to  tiic  merits  of  that  program. 
I  ha\c  cospoiisored  the  bill  offered  by 
Senator  PniLia  Hakt  to  mant  uncondi- 
tional amnesty  to  all  Vietnam  draft 
evaders  and  military  deserters.  At  some 
!>oint  ill  the  near  future  the  Cr.ngiess  is 
"oing  to  ha-.o  to  face  the  ciuestion  ol 
whetlier  we  .-honlri  grant  unconditional 
amnesty  to  the  Vietnam  draft  evadeio 
and  mihiar.v  deserters.  But  in  the  mean- 
time we  slioold  not  allow  tiiousands  of 
younu  men  to  become  the  unintended 
victims  of  our  rii.sagreements.  Time  is 
running  out  of  them.  The  I»i-esident's 
program  rcfiiiiies  all  applications  for 
clemency  to  be  f.led  by  March  31.  197.). 
For  this  reason.  I  tru-st  and  liope  lliat 
the  measure  being  offered  today  will  he 
!4iven  a  fair  and  speedy  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  text  of  the  bill  in  the 
Rf.copd  at  this  point. 

There  bcmg  no  objcctioii,  tlie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  iiimted  m  tiie  Re;  oru.  as 
i'ollows: 

S.  12<>0 

B<;  it  eiiaclfd  h>i  the  Senate  and  Hou.-i-  of 
Ri>prp'~-C7itatiirs  of  the  United  State?  of 
.lint'rtca  m  Conyrr-';  assi'inblrd.  Tliat  tin.', 
bill  may  be  cif^a  as  the  "ClemciH  v  Boai.l 
Reors^'anlzation  Act  of  1975. "' 
Rfcuiic  \»{i7.^-:in\-    or   THK   pnisinfNi  !.•  1     i  i  i  >;- 

FNI.Y     BO^RD 

S:  c.  2.  li.f  Pn -identi.il  CI' nu-in  y  Bonrit 
cii>at€a  by  Execu'ive  Order  11803,  dated 
Scptfinber  10,  1074,  i'i  licreby  e-tabli.-!ud 
i)y  liivv  iind  it<jit,;iiuzi.'a  lo  n^sunic  sucli  ru- 
..))(insibiiitie  ;  und  powt-is  granted  to  i*  by 
Miis  Act  and  1,  dnected  lo  c.-iecul/e  sinh  re- 
:  poiisihiHile.  ,i:id  powers  iii  a  manner  toil- 
slstoiu  witli  Mil  ui-c-,i-!oi!..;  of  this  Act.  'il^c 
Board  shall  be  c.;inpu.:ed  of  imie  nienibeis  to 
ho  appoiiued  b;,  the  President,  one  of  wiiom 
-ball  be  de,-it:na'''d  r.y  t)io  Prt.-.'der.t  to  r:er\e 
i'S  chairman, 

lO  o;!(  AMI7\IIli,-,-      Ol       l.\l,(  ClIVK     ril- I'ARTVU  iyTs 
^Sll   At.E.VClhai  .ANO  TKANslCR  l>F  lOWFRS 

.Tfe.  .!  (a)  .\ny  juri:xlictlon,  responsibiii'y 
or  luactioii  wliici'.  Mie  Dt- part. men t  of  Deieii.se 
)ia.s  with  rcspcf  t  to  any  drait  evader  or  mili- 
t.irv  (ie.v^r'er,  as  dciined  by  this  Act,  under 
any  law,  regn!.i.tioTi,  presidential  proclama- 
tion or  Execu'jve  Order,  shall  be  transferred 
'..  'be  Presidential  Clemency  Board.  The  Dc- 
I  irinen!:  of  Defense  shall  thereafter  be  re- 
1  lined  of  iO.l  such  Jurls<llction,  responsibility 
or  'unction,  except  a."?  may  oiherwUe  'oe  pro- 
'iiWii  j'or  •■,   i;..     -Aot. 
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(b)  Any  jurisdlcion,  rOiponsibHity  or 
function  which  l!:e  Department  of  Justice 
hii5  witii  rcspe-rt  to  any  dr.^ft  e\-ader  or  raili- 
de:-.ericr.  as  deiincd  by  fnlA  A,  r.  under 
l.vw,  regulation,  preside ai  ir.l  proclcima- 
nr  Executive  Order  shall  bo  tr.ii-I.Trci 
Proiidcntial  Cleineucy  Beard.  The 
:mr.t,  cf  Justice  sh.-^.U  the  Cuflcv  be 
I  of  all  svicli  Jurisdiction,  rtrtpon.-iibll- 
liniction,  except;  as  :nuy  oi^erwi-c  Ijl- 
!  f.-r  by  this  Act. 

Any    Jurfsdiction,    rt=pr:irl';ill;y    or 
■n   v.hich   the  Department   cf  Trana- 
lon    has    v,-Uh    respect    to    -.ay    draft 
.r  or  miliury  dc.-oricr,  a-  defo  cd  by  tlilB 
iMidcr  any  l.-".v,  resiilatinn,  p  e'ldont'.il 
l-.tna'I>n    or   E.>:c:utlve   Cri^e:    stir.Sl    be 
l-..iinfci-rca    to    the    Presldci-.tial    C:emency 
n:);ird.   Tlie  Department  of  Ti jli". -por;?.tl-Mi 

•i-h  J'lrl.?- 
except  B3 
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jh.dl  tlicreaftcr  be  relieved  of  all  r 
diction,  rc=ipon.=ibllity  or  function 
•.y  otherwise  be  provided  for  by  this  Act 
THE  rcNcnoKS  or  the  presuh;'. 

ClZMENCf   Dij.\RD 

i:'.::c.  4.  (  O  The  Board,  under  seth  rc.'.'Ua 
tions  as  it  may  prcscritje.  shall  e^oniue  Hiq 
cases  of  all  draft  evadei-s  and  military  de- 
serters who  api)ly  for  Executive  clemency. 

(I»)  The  B:iard  shall  report  to  thtj  President 
its  findings  and  recommendaiiiins  as  to 
whether  Execuu\e  clemency  skiould  be 
granted  or  denied  in  any  case.  1:  clemoncy  ii 
recommended,  the  Board  sliall  also  recom- 
mond  the  form  tiiat  surh  clemency  .sliould 
t.vl:e,  including  clemency  conditioned  upon 
a  period  of  aitornate  service  ia  the  nation. il 
Interest;,  In  recommending  any  period  of  al- 
ternate .service,  the  Bo.ard  oliaU  ( ousider, 
among  any  other  l.ictors  it  deems  appro- 
priate, any  pri.sf'U  tciin.  or  part  t!;eieof, 
or  other  punishineiit  wtiicli  the  indi- 
vidual has  served  or  c'ldurcd  foi'  anv  of- 
fenr,e  specilied  in  snli.seotion  (a)  or  (b)  of 
section  14  of  tins  Act.  In  tlie  ca-e  of  an  in- 
dividual discharged  from  tlie  armed  forces 
Willi  a  punitive  or  unde.-\r.i'>ie  di,-c!iarge,  the 
Bo.ird  may  recoinincnd  to  tlie  Pre.-iident  that 
ft  clemency,  general  or  honor.ib'.e  discharge 
1)0  sub.-titiitcd  tor  a  punilue  or  uiidesirable 
discharge  Tlie  President  .-hall  mnlie  the  final 
determination.-;  »s  to  v.hetlier  Executive 
clemency  siiouUi  be  olTered  and,  if  so.  under 
v.iiiit,  condition.s, 

(ci  The  Board  shall  gi.o  priority  con.-itlera- 
tiou  to  those  applicant.s  who  aro  presently 
confined  and  have  been  convicted  only  of  an 
olTense  specilied  in  sutj-eetion  (a)  or  (b)  or 
section  14  ol  this  Act,  and  wl-.o  have  no  other 
outstanding  crinunal  chiar^e- iiem Jini;  c.Liiin.st 
tliom. 

(ci)  Any  iilternate  ser'.  ice  iccoii.ricncled  by 
tlie  Board  under  subsection  (b)  of  tills  sec- 
tion .shall  not  be  longer  than  f.vo  \ear.s  and 
siiall  promote  the  naiional  V.cuHh.  safety  or 
interest.  No  applicant  sliall  be  permitted  to 
complete  all  or  any  part  of  such  alternate 
-service  by  service  in  tlie  armeti  forces.  The 
aliernale  .service  ;iiall  be  compicted  in  ac- 
cordance Willi  surli  rcgul.'ition;-  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe  and  under  ilie  auspices  of  any 
d"partmcnt  or  agency  cC  tiie  United  States 
which  the  Board  deems  appropriate.  Any  ap- 
plicant wlio  satislactorily  complete  the 
period  of  any  alternate  service  proposed  by 
the  President  will  be  relieved  of  arre.-t.  prose- 
cation  and  ptinishmcnt  for  any  oil'ense  sjjcci- 
Sed  in  sMb:-.cction  (a»  or  (i)i  of  secticu  14 
M  this  Act.  I 

FTCnrs  OF  .^rPLicvNTS  | 

Src.  5.  (a)  Notwitlistanding  a-iV  oiUci-  \j:<: 
nr  regulation,  any  draft  evader  or  miUlary 
jl'-scrter  residing  in  a  foreign  coiaitry  may 
return  to  the  United  Staf^es  for  p.irpo.^cs  ot 
applying  for  Executive  elemencv  tuid(-r  tlte 
proxLslons  of  this  Act,  Such  individual  shall 
be  recpUred  to  make  au  application  wiiii  the 
tJourd  for  Executi\e  clemency  within  ,J0  day.s 
after  tlie  date  of  entry  into  tiie  United  .'jtatet; 
'uid  shall  not  ba  arrested,  prosecuted  or 
i>'ii\'s!ifd    for   any   ol.er.3?  specia':icl    ia   ;•!!)- 


section   (a)   or   (b)   of  section  14  of  this  Aet 
until  t'le  expiration  of  that  30  duy  period. 

(b)  No  applicant  shall  be  arrested,  prose- 
cuted or  punished  for  any  oilcn  e  spc.:ificd 
in  Fub-ootion  (a)  or  (b)  or  seciion  14  of  thi*^ 
Act  ii;;til  30  day,'j  after  he  receives  notice 
cf  Vn.;  PrehidcUi's  tU:.po  iiioa  oi  the  rcjom- 
mcn'-li;tlon  ma-'o  by  ttie  BoiM  wi; ii  re.  poet 
to  tV.'it  r.ppli.-anc,  or  on'.il  30  uryr.  alter  he 
rcpi-.es  njti  •'  of  I'le  rresidcot's  di^ooition 
of  nuv  tippeol  nia'.ie  to  iho  Bonrd.  wliiOieicr 
U  laicr.  and  iheu  only  If  E\cct7ii\e  clememy 
i.T  nrji.  nJieie-l  or.  it  oTcroti,  ir  no:,  accepted. 
Ally  s^^ijitic.'.tii.  vvlio  entered  liir  L  i  :d  States 
fio'm  :.iioLiK:r  c.n'Olry  uiider  Li  .•  tii.  Ited  iui- 
niu.i  T  L'riVt>.;u  by  subseclioa  (a)  of  this 
secli.^  i  iMid  v.l.j  rejects  any  oitcr  of  Execu- 
tive c'c'iicucv  by  the  President  may  reti-ri! 
to  t '■•f  ottK-r  c  .uniry  at  the  point  of  entr.\. 

(c)  Notwili.slar.ding  nny  other  lav/  or  regu- 
lation, ftuy  draft  evader  or  mihiary  deserter, 
wiieiUcr  or  not  a  United  Slates  citizen,  who 
resides  in  a  i.  ;cian  country  aiui  b'.s  not  bee.i 
i  idicifcd  or  couvic'cd  of  fioy  offense  olher 
than  those  specified  in  sMbsec'lon  (a)  or  (b) 
of  section  11  of  this  Act,  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion, be  given  a  no-day  uon-inunittraiit  visa 
at  leist  once  each  year  if  l-.e  oilicnci.sc  ouali- 
fies  for  such  visa.  No  drr.:t  evader  or  military 
deseiter  iioldi;;;  such  a  non-immigrant  visa 
shall  Ije  arrcscc!,  pro.socuted  or  punished  for 
any  oilense  specified  in  st-u.-cctii-O  fa)  or  (o) 
ol  .seolion  14  ol  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  ret,ulations  i.riv.ptcd  by  the  Board 
piir.s.uviit  to  section  4;a)  of  this  Act  shall 
accoui  t  for  and  ijrc-erve  anv  ami  alt  legal 
and  eonstiiiUioual  rights  wliicli  a  dr.;t'. 
evad.i   or  niilitiiry  deserter  may  have. 

r.FA'.  i.iinmion  or  fN'irta  statis  citizenship 
See.  G.  Kotv,ith.standiiig  any  oliier  law  or 
regulation,  any  applicant  v.lio  has  renounced 
his  United  Slates  citizenship  and  acquired 
the  citizenship  of  another  country  may  hu\  e 
his  United  States  citlzen.ship  restored  l)y  ap- 
pearing before  a  United  States  di-trict  court 
judge  and  renouncing  citi?cn-!iiu  of  tliat 
country  and  pledging  allcgiant>  '<>  'lie  Uni!rd 
St.i:e:." 

SKVLING  OF  nrconi'S 

Si  I",  7,  Any  and  all  records  ot  .'i.i  o.Tcire 
for  wliicli  a  Presidential  pardon  has  been 
granted  under  this  Act  shall  be  sealed  and 
shall  not  be  disclosed  except: 

(a)  in  response  to  an  order  of  :■.  corn  (,.f 
competent  Jurisdiction: 

(b)  at  tlie  request  of  tlie  patd..i!cd  :  iip'.:- 
cant; 

(c)  at  tlie  request  of  a  depariment  or 
agency  of  the  United  Slates  which  Ls  conduct- 
ing a  lawful  investigation  necess:uy  for  a 
security  clearance  or  Presidential  appoint- 
ment; or 

(d)  at  the  request  of  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  Stnte.s  which  is  con- 
ducting a  lawful  Investigation  of  fraud  iu 
the  application  for  or  the  grantiii!;  of  Ex- 
ecutive clemency  under  t!ic  provi-ion-  cif 
tills  Act. 

VCTERANS  BENEUIS 

Sj-c  8,  Unless  otherwise  grained  li\  the 
President,  tlie  issuance  of  a  clemency  dis- 
charge shall  not  automatically  confer  rights 
to  Veterans  Benefits:  Provided,  That  the 
Veterans  Administration  or  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  review  each  case  of  an  appli- 
cant receiving  a  clemency  discharLje  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  wliether  or  not  Vet- 
erans Benefits  should  be  grunted;  such  re- 
liew  sluiil  be  without  rej-.u-d  to  any  acts  for 
wliicii     a     pi'c.-.deutial     paidoii     has     been 

.\n'\Tl>:TS-  i'.\."i'  •"■' 
Kfc  :'  Ctcii  memijcr  of  tiie  ni'vrcl  other 
than  ;.■>  oliicev  or  employee  of  the  United 
State-,  sii".ll  lie  enti'icd  to  compel. siuion  i.ir 
each  day  lie  is  engaged  in  the  worlc  of  the 
Board  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  dailv  rate 
pre,scrii)ed  by  law  for  pcr.sons  and  po.iitions 
ill  fi.s  13  ;:"id  ■  'riit  also  lie  ei.ntled  'o  receive 


tr.'ive'i  expen.so?.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
FUbsi.steuce,  as  authorized  by  law  for  persons 
ill   govorntnent   service   employed   intermJl- 

I  ?:il.Iy. 

ADMlKISTBAliVC    SLItVIl  i  3 

S.i- -•.   j'3.  Necessary  adminlstr.oive  ftor^lces 
auJ  sU!>p...ic  t:::iy  bo  provid-:  ;  "       "       d 

bv  llio  C'-cnera!  Services  Adr.i  a 

r,.,.    ......   .,,-•.. .  -  . 

/.'.:  .N'C! 

■     "'I  '.isn'^rtiv'^  .:upiicl«s  In 

t-  :■-■.'  noil.ed   uml 

it.  ?  Etjard  in  the 

c'l'i'  .,  is  v.crk  cua  10  furnish  the 
Bop.i.!,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  lav,  alt 

•  ■'•  ■•  :     jioialioii  au.l  aeiLiuoce. 

i  .•.•n,;TiON".:  i:.''-'^i:rvri<>N  of 

BO.^r.o 
rto.-.rl  s'-.aM    ■ 
ri.cu-..-.i2Ud,.i .    .1   tj   'he  i*rcs:u:.-:it   u.t   liiir 
than  December  31,   1970,  at  which  time  It 
tliall  ce.-vse  to  exist.  Any  functions  assigned 
to  tlio  BoT.d  under  this  Act  thai!  thereafter 
bj  a  -'uned  by  the  D?p:"!rt:a:ni  oi  Ju'^tice. 
A  OTnoni?:  ATtOK 
Sic.  13.  Tlierc  is  authorL:od  to  be  appro- 
laiated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

DrriKITIONS 

rcr.  t  I  At  tifcd  in  this  Act  — 

(a)  The  term  "draft;  evador'  iiu  ns  any 
individual  who  has  been  or  may  be  In- 
dicted or  convicted  for  any  offense  committed 
on  or  after  August  4.  19(34.  and  prior  to 
Marcli  29,  1973,  in  violation  of  section  GiJ) 
or  12  of  the  Military  Selective  .Service  Act 
(.')0  App.  U.S.C.  ?  4C2)  or  of  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation proinult;ated  under  such  sections,  or  ol 
any  rehUed  law.  rule  or  regulation. 

(')i  The  term  "military  desener'  mean.s 
(.\i  ;■  ;y  Individual  who  has  received  or  may 
!e(!  e. •■  a  ptuiitive  or  undesirable  discharge 
for  o';e  or  more  violations  of  article  85.  80, 
or  87  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice I  10  U.S.C.  8H.5,  88i).  887  I .  or  any  related 
artivie.  comnii'"ed  on  or  alter  AU|,u.st  4.  19G4, 
and  prior  to  March  2f),  1973,  or  (B)  any 
ind:\  Idual  who  is  serving  a  sentence  for  one 
or  more  r-ucli  viola  I  ions. 

ui  "Execu'.ne  clemeuiv  '  moans  a  pardon 
or  other  act  of  mercy  or  iorgiveness  by  the 
Prer-lcieut,  under  .sucli  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  mav  prescriljo.  pur.suant  to 
powers  granted   to   tlie  President  by  Anicio 

II  of  liie  United  Slates  Constituticii. 

(d)     "Presidential    Clemency    Bo.'u-d"    or 

•  Board  '  means  the  body  created  by  this  Act 
to  consider  the  cases  of  draft  evaders  and 
military  deserters  and  to  recommend  to  tli'.- 
President  whether  such  evaders  or  dcscrte-s 
!:hould  receive  executive  clemency  and,  if 
so,  under  what  conditions. 

(c)  Clemency  applicant''  or  "applicant" 
incan.s  any  draft  ev.ader  or  military  deserter 
who  applies  for  clemency  under  the  provi- 
sioi's  of  this  Act 

( 1  I  "Clemencv  discliarue"  means  a  military 
disch,irt;e  granted  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  tlie  provi;  ions  of  this  Act  to  .signify  that 
the  apiilicant  left  the  military  service  under 
lionoi ;iblo  conditions. 

(:;  I  l;ie  term  "Mihiary  Selective  Service 
Act  incan.s  the  Military  Selective  .Service  Act 
or  anv  prior  corresponding  Act. 


B;.  "^.rr.  .JOHNSTON  •  Tof  himself 
and  yiv.  Cr,.'\xsTO"  '  : 

S.  1291.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Economic  Growth  and 
Stability  to  identif.\  ma.ior  changes  and 
long-term  trends  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  to  propose  jniblic  poli- 
cies rcsiionsive  to  such  clianges  and 
trend.;.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
r.anlcing.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  todny 
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S  nator  Cran--;ton-  ar  d  I  ore  iritroduciii:;: 
lon;i5lation  to  create  a  National  Comniis- 
ficn  on  Economic  Gro'vth  and  Stabilitv. 
The  purpoj^e  of  this  comnii'^.'iion  is  to 
bvin'j  a  num':er  of  economic  cvp:rts  into 
Government  for  1  year.  Th";  rii-sion  of 
theio  cconomiotJ;  wculd  be  to  identify 
t'i:!  major  changes  th"t  h^vc  occurred 
In  ovir  economy,  and  to  ma'c  specific 
public  po'icy  rcccmnicncirCo'^s  for  ad- 
dressing these  changes  O!'.  a  loii-torra 
tr--;. 

One  of  tlie  rn^'^rTC-  ol  th";  economic 
rcc"PPion  in  v.hicli  v.c  rov.  fi^d  curselvos 
is  t.h''t  our  rrtion'il  an-l  international 
f^?rom;-'s  rr"-  L:^  fi-  ni'-r-  ^-iplic'trd 
lh?n  !?ny  of  us  realized.  In  the  lOGOs, 
V  h^n  oi-r  country  erjcyed  9  jears  of 
CJnUniied  prosperity,  thee  v.  ?.s  the  feel- 
ins  amoncr  economis'^  an.1  many  Mem- 
ters  of  Congrers  that  \vc  l;ad  di-covercd 
the  secret  of  our  economy,  and  that  we 
could  fine  tune  tiiat  economy  to  maintnin 
prowth.  hi?h  cmploymer.t.  piid  price  stri- 
hilily.  The  list  year  has  shown  that  that 
ki'-d  of  confidonce  wrs  preniature. 

T':c  lessons  vc  are  no.v  Irarning  are 
vcr  '  (lift'cront.  Pcrhap';  tlic  mo."t  impor- 
tant cccncniic  Ic  oon  of  toduy  i-.  that 
thtre  are  couii'iuing  rnd  pu'cslnntinl 
c;  •~!v?'';  i.i  our  -jcor.omic  v.Oild. 

All  of  us  c?n  identify  several  major 
clicnres.  Amorictiu  indusui"!  structuie 
continues  to  becort^e  m^ie  concntratcd. 
P*j=t  of  our  lor/e  Industrie;  ar?  now 
cli'/cpolistic,  uitii  anyvhere  from  three 
to  a  do5'?n  major  p'oducci-..  At  the  same 
tim?  v.e  all  hnvc  observed  llio  growth  of 
con'iomeraic  rorporatiors.  so  tlut  previ- 
ously inciependent  producers  and  distrib- 
utorT  Pre  now  part  of  much  lar'^er  cor- 
por.^f?  ertiiic^. 

There  arc  a  number  of  oth<^r  impor- 
trnt  cha'ifej  we  have  seen.  Th?  rituation 
cI  world  commodity  shorta-jes  exper- 
ienr.od  durin'r  1973  was  unprecedented 
in  rec.nt  years.  Tiie  current  increase  in 
unemployment  cou':led  with  the  hi^'hest 
rates  of  inflation  .smce  World  War  II  are 
suggp.stive  of  an  economic  environment 
which  is  very  unusi.ial.  The  increase  in 
energy  cost;,  and  the  embargo  on  Arab 
oil  in  lale  1973.  have  introduced  a  new- 
set  of  variables  into  cur  economic  equa- 
tion;. There  is  cor'.inuin-;  couccrn  about 
our  capital  need.s  in  the  future,  and 
whctlier  or  not  we  will  ro  able  to  meet 
them.  And  v.e  iiive  recently  heard  ques- 
tions about  the  tot.-il  size  of  Government 
spcndincr — v.hich  now  accounts  tor  onc- 
t!'.ii"d  of  our  nr;iional  output — and 
whether  suth  a  Lir^e  public  tector  can 
undermine  the  .olid  foundations  ot  our 
economy. 

When  we  look  at  this  li:it  of  economic 
developments,  there  Ls  an  inescapable 
mes'a.'e:  Our  worid  i.s  xorov.r  changing, 
and  we  r.iu:.t  respond  to  those  changes. 
In  .■^ubmiiiing  this  leRislation.  which  is 
titled  the  Economic  Growth  Act  of  1975. 
v.?  arc  tr;  ing  to  take  a  fust  stcj)  toward 
meeting  the  unprecedented  economic 
ch'-lbn'  05  Ih  it  we  face  today. 

Ideally,  our  Government  shculd  have 
rn  ongoing  me.^ns  of  tappin?,  expert  eco- 
nomic advice  en  rroblems  of  Ions-range 
importance.  Such  a  resource  docs  net 
now  exist.  The  major  elements  of  the 
economic  advisory  mechanism — the 
Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Advi.cr^, 


the  D  :)  rtment  of  tlv  Tn  a'-.ury.  the 
I'!;<:  il  R'jscrve  Beard,  and  tlie  Onice 
(.-;  M  .ii.t'.,i.;iitnt  and  UuducC— -are  too 
concerned  in  solvin;:  our  day-to-day 
problems  to  focus  on  the  long-range  is- 
sues mentioned  before.  These  orc^aniza- 
tion.^  mur.t  rpcnd  their  time  in  putting 
Americans  back  to  work  now;  in  specd- 
i  7,  economic  growtii  now;  in  re.storins 
pri>?  ntabilitj  now.  Cut  in  solving  today's 
r roblcra-.  we  do  noL  alvaya  i  Ian  well  for 
t.i'n'  rrow. 

Wo  recosnlzc  that  there  is  gcncr.  1 
r,':£;ti?ism  among  many  Americans  about 
coiv.mis^ions.  And  this  Ls  with  good  rea- 
.s'jn.  All  too  oiien  coinmiEiicnj  have  been 
c.slabii.ihed  when  a  Prcoiucnt  has  faced 
i.n  i,  sue  of  nalionr.l  con  crn  and  did  not 
know  speciric  llv  wht  to  do.  .111  too 
01  ten  coinmisf  ions  have  Lt  kod  independ- 
ence, or  hive  functioned  with  limited 
.'iilT'^' t  from  c'thrr  tiic  crc  •\.\:a  or 
legislative  brrnch.  Aiid  all  too  often  the 
proi:osr!s  of  comaii.  situi  have  been 
ijnore.1. 

The  l;cdy  that  thiij  le^isl.tku  would 
create  is  unlike  most  oi  these  commis- 
rions  ia  many  important;  ways.  First,  it 
would  bo  a  grcup  of  men  'nd  women 
ciialiried  profesi;ionally  to  do  a  specific 
job.  Most  of  our  commissions  irclude  a 
nii.x  of  oi  ;t;nc;ui.-hcd  Amci'icans.  Aid 
that  ia  fine  for  many  ta.sk."..  Bat  t.id  iV  vo 
hav,  people  who  arc  jn-oie  .•  ion.ill'-  quali- 
fied to  contiibute  to  or.r  economic  ri'ob- 
lem-solvin,i:,  and  v.e  should  tap  xh^t  re- 
source. This  is  why  tliis  is  a  commiisicn 
CI  professional  economists.  Second,  mem- 
bPi'.s  of  the  commis.^ion  usually  mecf  in- 
fivrjuentlv.  and  spend  mo.^t  of  their  time 
ratifyiiK!;  ccnclu.^ions  that  are  reached  by 
staiT.  The  National  Commi'j.sion  on  Eco- 
nomic Growth  and  Stability  would  re- 
quire that  the  nine  members  .  crve  on  a 
full-time  b.'.sis,  so  that  tiie  jjioduct  of 
tlie  Coiiimi-sion  i.-;  rc.iiiy  tlie  woriv  of  thj 
members.  Third,  the  commission  would 
Inve  com;  lete  independence.  It  would 
liave  its  ow,n  budget,  and  would  not  have 
to  roly  on  tlie  President  or  the  Congress 
once  it  was  created.  Forrtli,  tlie  Comi  us- 
.'^ion  would  be  con:pri.'-ed  of  members 
nominated  by  both  parties.  The  legisla- 
tion provides  for  the  appointment  of  five 
mcnibcrs  hy  the  President,  five  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  five  by  the 
President  of  tl'.e  Sen/te.  Pifth,  there  is 
a  pro'.i.sion  for  congressional  ir.put  into 
the  Comm  >.'-ioii".-;  work  l--y  llic  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Sixth,  there  is  a  pro- 
vi.'^ion  for  formal  comment  on  the  report 
of  tiie  Commi.'^''ion  or.  c  coMplc'cd. 

Wc  believe  that  this  propo;'al  would  be 
an  important  Prst  ste)>  to  our  undcr- 
.standing  the  lon^-ranie  needs  of  the 
American  econom.y.  Perhaps  if  some- 
tlung  like  Ihia  had  been  luidertaken  in 
the  lD60fa  \.e  could  have  diijcovcrcd  many 
of  me  problems  we  are  now  f.\cing  in  the 
1.9iO's  and  mirth:  have  better  \  repared  for 
them.  If  such  a  commission  had  made  but 
one  basic  recommendation — for  ex- 
ample, the  need  for  energy  conrrrva- 
tion — we  could  have  avoided  many  of  the 
economic  hnrdihips  that  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing. Therefore,  we  hope  that  the 
Conireis  will  create  this  Commission 
and  tliat  t!ie  troup  can  begin  its  work  by 
next  fan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent th:it  tiie  text  of  this  bill  be  print- d 
in  tl^.e  Rn  (m;d, 

Theiv  bcuu;  no  ob.'ertion.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  prmied  in  tlie  Rrcor.o,  as 
follows :  , 

y    1 21 ; 

B.:  it  evacted  by  Uic  Sana'e  o"rf  How::  c/ 
RCiJr-santativs  of  the  Uiitcd  States  of 
A-r.erica  in  Conr/rc.^s  a^~embh-cl.  Tl^at  tills  Act 
may  be  cifi  ps  the  "Econoi-»ij  Gro".i'i  /    r 

C--C.  2.  T:.',  C  u-icaa  Hnclc  t;!..t— 

(1)  The  goal3  of  ihe  Eaip'.oyin:nt  Act  oZ 
10-0.  roquii-Iui]:  that  the  Tcdcr.J  Goveraine..t 
vs::  ad  practic;;!  means  to  create  av.d  mai^i- 
l.ii»i  iiscuil  cmnluymct  o.jporin:  Itlca  Xcr  sxll 
tho.-3  a'.jlc.  v.UIl  ,g,  aid  Ecokl  .J5  woik,  con- 
ti  mc  to  be  UrportauC  guidelines  for-  the 
Unlird  3  ates. 

(2)  It  ij  eqiiatly  linp:rt?ut  that  the  Fed- 
cr  1  Cov.ruir.e'.it.  to  l!ie  rreale^t  c\t.rt  p:.-^- 
.«ii;Io.  use  nil  pr.icticnl  means  to  maintain 
roiM.onic  ^rov.ih  li  t'l?  U  itcti  Sa'es  and  to 
a  lileve  and  mnlntv.ln  stable  prices. 

(.t)  Ip  or.Iei-  fo  a'-^an-.pTI  e  tl'e^e  '  o.il'.  It  i^ 
n"3^  s^r,-  f .  r  tho  FecI-rM  Govcr'in:c?it  It 
idrntify  mijr.r  an^l  'i'^nllcant  c'-'an'  es  in  the 
I'-tionl  a-l  i  iterr^tlcn.il  c.^Roir.y  t'l.it, 
^ve  cc"-rrc:1.  Tirl  to  pro'ert  tinnnrf  .mt  po  •- 
sllj:e  ecotio:r.lo  cha-iccs  for  the  futrre. 

(4)  These  changes  should  be  Ideitincd 
wl'h  suiricleut  freTue.'icy  n^d  ."si'cciflcity  so 
t  at  jniblte  p-ilicy  can  rerleci  the  e  olvins 
cio  ojhIi  en.lroMiio.  »^. 

(D)  The  Indiisirlnlizatl  n  of  tie  U' Urcl 
.St.Lte-;  and  llie  rapid  and  sl.'r.ifiea  I  chr.i'Ef- 
in  the  rtnicliire  of  American  1-idi..  try  have 
rc.juiud  in  a  devolonin^  economy  that  pro- 
r/^.i^z  sijiiiRcant  probleais  I'l  ni.'i  tnininT  cf- 
ficleat  iiilliza'.ion  cf  scarce  reiociTe.-?  ai  tl 
r.i;':<im-'.m  utilizatlori  of  production  c..pa:lty. 

('";)  Tlie  grov.irs  Interdependence  of  n-.- 
tional  economies  rU.'es  additi:nal  issues  li 
i!n  coordination  of  the  intern.i.tional  econ- 
omy. 

(7)  Eslsti'.-.g  in^tltutlonn  do  not  adequately 
Id-utiiy  and  nniiclpate  the  kind  of  broad  and 
rii^nificaut  chan;;es  In  econoinic  activity  that, 

(!i)  Tlicreft.  i-e  an  crgani:^ation  should  be 
cta'jlislicd  to  identify  m;ijor  proljlems  fac- 
liig  tlio  United  State.^  economy  in  tlie  fttttir?, 
it  t'lo  cint;:';t  of  tlie  primary  ctiaa^ed  tli.,t 
have  occi'.rrcrt  in  tlie  national  ar.d  intorna- 
ti.nal  cconcmies,  and  to  identify  p'.ib'ic  pol- 
icy for  a'.''.ile'.l.ig  national  economic  ^oal;'. 

Sec.  3.  II  i.=5  tlio  purpcse  of  this  .\ct  to  es- 
1  .blLih  a  National  Commi-Fion  cu  Economic 
Gro.. th  and  Sfability  to  Identify  the  major 
chanj;es  in  the  national  ard  iiiternaticnal 
economic  eir. ir'uinie.'itd  that  wo'ild  aTect  the 
f level .-"pment  of  national  economic  policy. 
Tlie  Commisjicii  .^tmll  propore  a  loii:;;-ranf:e 
pi-c.,ram  dcsi-vned  to  achieve  the  ii.itioi.-.Jl 
etoaomic  floats  referred  to  in  section  2(1) 
a'.d  ^2)  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT  A.ND  DCRA1IOK 

Sr.c.  4.  (a)  There  is  cstaljlislied  as  an  in- 
dependent  instrumentality  of  tlie  Federal 
Government  a  National  Coniml.ssion  on  Eco- 
nomic Growth  and  Stability  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  a-;  the  "Commission").  The  Com- 
mission shaii  con.jl.~t  of  9  members  who  arc, 
by  background,  tiainin^',  or  experience, 
qualified  economists  and  who  thall  serve  on 
.1  full-time  basis  for  the  fir^.t  12  nionilia  of 
Ccimmlssion  activity,  durln;,'  which  time  the 
report  of  the  Commissi  n  will  be  comp'.cted. 
The  Commission  shall  cease  to  e.\i;.t  18 
months  after  appointment,  aiid  members  will 
c^rre  during  the  la^t  6  months  with  sniT:- 
clency  frequency  to  conduct  the  hearings  an-1 
receive  the  comments  as  provided  for  in  Scr- 
tlrvn  6(c).  Commission  menibers  v.111  recpi\-.' 
per  diem  compfi;satlnn  during  this  ij-nic:r!i 
period,  as  provided  in  Section   lu). 


Mid-ch  :i,  ii>: 
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^b)  Tlie  meniber,s  of  the  Comn;  -^;k.!l  .'lU 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  atid  v.;;li 
Uie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senettc,  excej): 
tUit  3  members  so  appointed  shaU  be  from 
.■•!ii<pg  individuals  recommendeii  by  the 
;  r  iJ.er  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  luiti 
3  .v.h  members  shall  bo  appointed  fioni 
,!!  ■.■;!{;  lndi\iduals  reconnnendui  by  tho 
!••  .dent  pro  tempore  of  the  S  mats.  Tiie 
:■  ■  .(lent  shall,  at  the  thno  of  c.p  )o;n(mfrnt, 
itr  li'iato  one  of  llie  memijers  t:  be  chair- 
ni.  :.  of  the  Commission  and  one  o  the  inem- 
'-        tr)  be  vlce-chairmiwr  of  ti»e  C  ■•inmission. 

(in  Each  member  of  the  Coinm  '^^siou  shall 
h  ■  i.;itit!o(l  to  be  compciisaied  at  t  r.tte  eqniU 
to  the  rale  for  level  IV  of  tho  E::eculi\e 
.'?';hednle  under  section  5:n5  of  lit  l-  .•■>.  United 
.=;t  ites  Code,  whether  the  comp(  rial  ion  is 
cu  an  anntial  or  per  dl'un  basis. 

(d)  The  Commls.-ion  shall  sub  >i;  p.  fin;il 
ri-j>orr.  not  later  than  I'-t  rnonih^  after  the 
.Tppolntmeni  of  the  CommiS'^ioa  f  >  the  Pres- 
ident and  lite  Cont'ress  on  spciic  flndin<'3 
.mid  recamn'.endations  v.iili  re-o.Lt  to  the 
subjects  outlined  In  section  5.  ^:^s  Commis- 
.\<.n\  may  prer-^re.  publi-.h.  and  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congre-^s  such  other 
reporis  and  rc.ommeiuiatl.iiia  z:  it  dcntns 
appropriate. 

FV  NTT  IONS 

&FC.  5.  It  shall  be  the  f-.uict  in  cf  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  study  ar  d  report  to 
I  he  President  end  to  the  Con.fjre  s  with  n- 
specl  to  major  chantjes  In  ilie  ecu  loniy  r.r.u 
proposed  policies  for  nddiesijng  tlu-.^  ■ 
chaii^'es.  Tlie  work  of  the  Cominisaion  .-hni'I-.i 
fiKUs  on  tho  long-term  it.sues  farUnp  t:.c  ra- 
tional economy,  and  should  Idontif.'  ."nprc- 
pria'e  public  policy  for  addressing  projec!'  I 
ir.n[;-term  changes  in  nationtd  efon-oini;- 
structure,  stability,  and  activity  The  v.or:: 
of  the  Comniis'ion  will  pre.-eitt  fladm"s  oa 
the  followinrj  subjects,  as  well  as  ether  topics 
sclefted  by  tlie  Commission: 

(1)  Soiircm  and  problcvis  of  cco'Jo;'!-^ 
yroiriU,  including  prodnctitity  trends,  thi^ 
availability  of  capital  and  the  structure  oi 
capital  markets,  the  impact  of  popu1at:(;ii 
treads,  tlie  impact  of  technics]  achieve- 
ments and  technologv  transfer,  tiie  impact 
of  encrt'v  shortages  and  long-rant:e  slioiinfres 
in  otlier  commodities,  and  moaecary  policy. 

(2)  Problems-  of  price  f^Ittbilit;/.  inriuciini; 
the  impact  of  more  concentrated  snarkc; 
.structures  on  competition,  antitrust  laws 
and  their  enforcement,  structure  and  impa'' 
ol  organized  labor,  and  the  effect iveness  and 
sifjnificance  of  Government  r;4ie-makiiv: 
comini'j'ions.  j 

(3)  Proi-ilems  of  full  employnie|it,  Iik  tad- 
liiR  long-rancc  manpower  trainitip.  and  the 
correspondence  of  manpower  supply  v.  :th 
emt^h.-yment  demands  in  the  lon.L'  tcna 

(■*)  Problems  of  intcrnatioaat  v.'Uo'.ui-^ 
stability.  including;  inrcinationii!  trade 
policy,  the  internalional  monttarv  rystcni. 
and  the  United  States  bahmce  of  navmenti;. 

(.■j)  Probleni.-;  of  Govenunent  fiscal  policy. 
Includint;  the  leicl  and  composition  of  Gov- 
ernment spending,  and  the  strilctuic  ar.d 
impact  of  the  tax  system.  ( 

(6)  Ellcctiveness  of  the  existing  ecoaoin;c 
ad\isory  mcchanl.'-m.  inclViding  the  current 
resotn'ces  for  economic  policy  fonnnlft 'i!;, 

ADVICE  TO   TtlE   COMMISSION 

Si.c.  6.  (a)  The  Commis-ion  may.  durii  ; 
the  period  of  its  work,  hold  he-irit|gs  at  suih 
times  and' places  as  it  may  dcenl  advisatil? 
to  gather  information  and  opinions  ab->i;t 
oubjcrts  or  irtportance  to  tlie  Co|nnti.s-ion's 
st'idy. 

(b)  It  Is  recoiumcn^tcct  that  (Suiing  t';-- 
period  of  Its  work  the  Commission  solicit  ac'- 
vidory  coiuLsel  from  representatives  c4"  ia- 
ilii;itry,  labor,  relevant  internatitmal  ii^m- 
lurutions,  govenimental  regulatotty  agenci's 
.lild  commissions,  tlie  b.iiiking  ajid  iatc- 
ment  indubtric.^.  members  of  tha  antitru  t 
-lad  tax  bar,  and  elected  nuljl'c  o!T:ciaIs. 

(c.    Daring  ti:e  period  of  a<  i-a^iuiis  nf 


tlie  i'  r.inc?  c."  its  rcpo:',  t'lo  C  cmiai.  siT.a 
slial!  receiv.^  comments  oa  t..e  report  and 
hold  hcaria,"  i  ".  the  report.  It  it  is  deemed 
iieres<;ary  by  the  Commis.sion,  a  supplement 
to  tiie  rep;  -L  mav  be  i<.-aed  to  suimiiari/e 
conliaau  .,'a--;  naicto  .;oai  this  comment  and 
liC.i;  I.  -s  aio'  c-  :. 

I J I  i  le  proviHion.s  oi  the  Federal  Ad- 
\j  1,  ,  c.i'ianiitcc  Act  viU  not  apply  to  Ihi-. 
Coiii:.i;-;-'On. 

b.l.lH'    AND   rOAiiR.^ 

Sr.i'.  7.  Snbject  to  sucli  rules  ;«ud  rc^jala- 
tioiis  as  u,  muy  ndoai,  tiie  Conraii.'ssiou 
may-' 

(1)  apiK'hi'  f-nA  fix  th.-  comi'>cn:-at;on  of 
an  I-xecuti-,e  Director  at  the  rate  provided 
for  G.-S-IB  of  tlie  General  Schedule  under 
section  5M2  o:  litte  3.  United  .States  Code, 
and  such  ati.ii'i'n'.t!  sUisf  personntl  as  is 
deeitica  necessary,  without  regard  to  the 
provi^- o'ls  of  ti'.le  5,  United  Stales  Code, 
governing  appoiiUmcnt-;  in  tljs  competitive 
service,  and  without  re{;ard  to  ctiapter  51. 
and  subchapter  Ilf  of  cliapipr  53  of  such  title 
relatinft  to  clas  iiica'ioii  and  General  Sched- 
vile  pay  rates  bm  ai  rau  ;  noi  in  excess  of  the 
lowest  rate  I"r  CS-15  of  t!ie  General 
Schcciiil"; 

(2)  py.)C!i'o  iwupoiary  pnd  irieriuittent 
services  to  t'v-  s.^iiie  ev  'at  as  is  authorized 
b\-  St-    ua  3IUJ  .  I  ti;;c  .5  U.iited  State:;  Code. 

CC.Ni;':  L.^KiN'.M     f.iVERSK-ltr 

K; .  ,  8  T!ie  Joint  r:;inom!c  Committee 
shall  moiuior  and  rc\  lew  tiie  activities  and 
rcpoi  i  1  oi  the  Comir[i.--sion. 

A-        .TAXC:     CF   CQVl  n;  MF.NI    AGFNCIF.S 

S,i:.  0.  E:\c!i  deii:(rtnir-i'i .  asciicy.  and  in- 
strun.cataUi>  -..f  tl\e  Fccie:;t!  Gu.crniucn^ 
incUu!!!!,;?  tlie  Coagres.'.  con^^i.^ient  with  the 
Conslilation  of  the  Uaited  States,  is  au- 
thon/ci  and  carecjLed  to  :arnish  tu  the  Coni- 
mi.-si(5n  sach  report'-,  and  other  information 
as  tlie  Commission  deem'.  r,cccs,-.u  v  to  c,n';y 
oat    il-   funcli.'iis   under   liiis   .\ct. 

AUTiiori -ativn:  of  ac:  .-.'UTa.Xiiorcs 
S' v.  10.  Tivri:  :i'.e  aa.'Iiori/ed  to  be  nppt.i- 
priaiid  not  tft  cxtccd  *L!.0')0.(iOO  for  the  ex- 
pot:  ft  ,>r  il'.e  C'onr.ii  :,-■..!  'la 


HASKELL 


J.'C:- 


>,-.      i'l  11 

SON'      <i'or    him.- elf    and 
Fannin  >  ( by  reque.-t  >  : 

S.  12,')2.  A  bill  to  provide  for  i!  e  inan- 
agemcrt,  protection,  and  devclojinient  of 
the  natioiial  resource  lands  and  for  other 
purpo,-'j.=.  Relcrrcd  to  the  Con-.p.ittre  or. 
Intel  ior  ar.d  In.sular  .A.fT.iiis. 

Mr.  FL\SKELL.  Mr.  Preside  m .  A,,  yuii 
know,  oil  January  30.  1975.  I  introduced 
S.  .^07 — tiie  National  Re.->ourcc  Land.-; 
Maiiauomcnt  Act.  Tiiis  bill,  oiten 
referred  to  fs  the  BLM  Or-.\::r-  Act 
would  provido  the  fir.sl  cninyrehvnsive 
statement  of  conc.rcs,sional  coi'ls.  \jn\i- 
cies,  anc".  suthorily  for  tiie  u-o  a;id  ir.on- 
agctufit,  of  4,51  miliion  acres  oi  IcdcraHy 
owned  huid,->  adniinistercd  by  ire  Sc.ri;- 
tary  oi  Intefior  tliiovi,-.';!  ;':."  I'un.. a.  c. 
Latid  JXI'ina^'cmeut. 

I  tint  introducing;'  toi.".'..v,  ;.■;  .Senators 
Jacks. 'A  and  F.\"Niy.  b>  ic'.'iuc^t,  the  ad- 
niinj-.iia! 
let'i.'-i..*  ;o 
P"osid,>?i 
S.  Cji'i'i  .\-L 
th':>  ;a:l)i 
a>ai'r''';;^ 
niit^^o  o: 
Pc-  nil'-  ■:• 
to  tl-:  c, 
\0{(  .  uu 
COI^lil  i'U 

hraii 

vi:i    'i'   s.  a  .'.J'.ilin 


n:;'  i 


.  to'.'-icn  oT  this  iinportaiit 

:i"n  plp;'-.cd  to  no'e.  Mr. 

:t  tlii.s  bi  1  c'''".,ely  p'^aallels 

.>   jc   lie  ..  Unfortunately, 

cc.lifin'.s   pro["A.-^?i   was   rot 

\,i;ck  ■■,  'ioa  lite  Subi  om- 

■'■  Envl'^.v:-' :.[.  a'.d  Land 

:\  '\  h.-a.'.a;;  on  S.  507.  Due 

iuiii.Ty  Duniber  of  rollcall 

lloor  Li.'-L  Friday,  tlie  suijr- 

;  ■,  unabi '  to  ''oinnlete  tlie 

in  a  single  c\.-y.  T'lif^ieforo,  ve 


r 


hei^rin:;   la 


the  ii.ar  fuluio  &.nd  will  be  iJleased  to 
Iiave  tiie  administration's  piopo.'ial  be- 
fore U'^  at  that  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  coi^sent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  accompanying:  the  ad- 
niini:;t ration's  proposal  be  inc' tded  iii 
the  Rk'jotjd  at  this  poiiit. 

There  being  no  ob.ieciioii.  the  Itttcr 
was  ordered  to  le  prlnl^d  m  the  Kccon. 
118  i'-«Iloc •; ; 

W^J.'IIXC.TON,  DC  . 

March  6,  i.''7J 

D;  \n  Jhi.  Fr.  iii,ts  v  anu  Dl:ar  ir.t  SrEAKtH  : 
Traii'smitted  heruv.ith  is  a  draff  biU  •To  pro- 
vide for  the  management,  piotectiDU  and 
devcloifmenl  of  the  uatioini  rcsoitrce  lauds, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

We  reconiuu'iid  that  the  propci.;U  hill  J>» 
referred  to  tJie  appronria'e  coiiunU  ee  antj 
that  It  i.ic;  enacted. 

The  iiatlonal  rciciir  e  Innds  ad:n:ni.;tereU 
by  the  .Secretary  of  the  Inierior  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  comprise  60% 
of  all  Federal  lands.  The  national  resource 
lands  were  for  many  years  used  as  a  mean* 
of  stimulating  iiie  growth  ai'd  de;elopmeut 
of  til'.'  V.'cst.  Cousequentlv.  ii-tie  attention 
was  (.iien  to  i-iescrving  the  irreplaceable 
values  of  those  lands.  Many  of  the  laws  per- 
taining to  the  lands  were  designed  prUnarliy 
to  facilitate  disposal.  Although  there  lia."* 
been  a  urowing  awareness  that  these  lands 
are  an  invaUiable  national  asset  and  al- 
thouj^h  our  poiicy  is  now  to  preserve  their 
values  ia  Fedeiai  owner.Miip  for  the  benefit 
of  the  'general  puijlic.  these  lands  have  ui- 
hcriled  an  archaic  and  ofiea  coufhcilng  con- 
glomeration of  Utws  v.hich  govern  their  uoe. 

From  1812  to  1946.  these  lands  were  under 
tiie  cuj.lodial  administration  of  the  General 
Land  Olfice  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, lis  primary  job  was  to  survey  tiie 
land  and  convey  it  to  qu.-iliaed  applicants 
The  dust  storms  and  other  distress  of  the 
1030s  focused  national  attention  on  western 
laud-.  In  1934.  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
brou^'it  a  large  measure  of  protection  and 
manajjcment  to  the  "forgotten  lauds"  in  the 
West.  For  the  purpo.se  of  managing  era>:irg 
of  th.e  uestern  lands,  the  Grazing  Service  was 
created  v.'iiliin  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

From  103i  to  IciG.  the  G.'.iaing  Sttcicc  and 
the  General  Land  OiTice  shared  adminlstra- 
lon  C't  the  'Rcstcrn  range.  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  was  created  in  1946  prl- 
ni.iri;.'  through  consolidation  of  the  func- 
tions*<f  the.se  two  existing  agencies.  The  va- 
riety of  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Is  extraordinary  among 
the  Federal  re.'^otirce  management  agencies: 

I  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  and  re- 
spiin->i!)ility  for  management  o*  450  milliou 
acres  of  national  re:-ource  lands.  In  addition, 
BLM  Iv.is  some  management  responsibilities 
oa  millions  of  acres  of  wlMidrawii  lands. 

In  co.operatlon  with  the  Geological  Survey. 
it  has  rc.'jponsibilities  for  admintstrailon  ot 
the  mi  ler.U  laws  on  more  than  800  million 
acres  of  land  including  public  domain,  ac- 
(lulreil  lauds  and  lands  in  which  the  United 
.States  h.as  reserved  mineral  interests.  In  ad- 
dition. BLM  administers  the  mineral  leasing 
program  oii  the  Outer  Coniinenial  Slielf. 

II  keeps  tho  basic  public  land  records  and 
does  li.nd  bomid.-u-y  survevd  for  most  Federal 
lends. 

Dc-jjife  the  c'ctensive  responsibilities  of 
BLM.  Congress  has  never  clearly  defined 
BLM's  mission  or  made  a  comprehensive 
grant  of  authority  to  BLM  to  accomplish  its 
mission.  Unliko  other  Federal  conservatlcn 
agencies  such  a 5  the  National  Park  Service 
and  tho  National  Forest  Service,  the  mission 
and  authority  of  BLM  must  be  gleaned  from 
some  three  thousand  land  laws  ■Rhlch  hav» 
accumulated  o'.or  some  170  years.  This  piece- 
meal ccllection  of  laws  is  seriously  inade- 
cptate.  incomplete,  and  sometimes  conflicting. 

Alili  luc'h  the  S.iroati  of  Land  Management 
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13  respon.slble  for  more  Federal  land  ili<in 
any  other  Federal  agency.  Its  authorization 
to  administer  the  land  i^  Inadequafe.  For 
fxnniplp.  BLAI  has  Insiimcient  sale  and  ex- 
chanr^e  authority  and  has  no  gener  J  avitlv  r- 
liy  to  enforce  lus  r\iles  and  regtilations.  It 
OuES  «(  t  have  c-itaiinl  admim:.;r.iilve  au- 
t/ijilty  enjoj  ed  by  othjr  Fcdcrul  agencies, 
fcii:a  ..li  re.illy  wutkitble  cxch.iu^e  authority, 
or  a  V.':  Iking  c.ipltil  fund  and  authority  to 
contract  vrtth  Srate  and  local  Ir.w  enforce- 
ment nyencles  for  proiec'ii  n  of  Fccl-r-ii  i  .mis 
and  tlieir  use"5.  Ihe  bill  trnn.sm:  i 
with  would  pro\ic!e  X'.ie  ba:.ic  nil.    .    .  ■  - 

merit  and  authority  f <  r  rmn.-'^omcnt.  protec- 
tion. dtve:j>pmenL,  Rale  and  administration 
of  national  resource  lamJ:-  It  would  be  a  Con- 
(fre'Monal  decIarjtLn,  fcr  the  first  time,  of 
national  pcj'.icic^  gi-v^rnlng  the  ti~e  ?.nA  nian- 
agement  of  the  national  re^^oiirce  !;'ncts  nnd 
would  provide  yTJeclflc  g\i!dclin''>  for  the 
m.inagipment  of  tliese  va.st  lands. 

The  fiirm.\t  of  the  bill  Is  designed  in  vicv 
rt  the  lang-range  nee<ls  for  a  legislative  bAse 
for  the  management  of  the  nation.il  resource 
Imds.  as  pointed  cut  in  various  analyses.  In- 
r'uding  that  of  the  Public  Iwind  LfW  Review 
rommi?;ion.  Ea.'h  ti'le  of  the  proposal  ).s 
designed  to  permit  separate  con  idemtlon  of 
it.i  pro\  Uion  and  to  permit  modification* 
wiiJiout  review  of  other  litlt-s.  It  provides  f^r 
a  «oparate  repcnlcr  till?,  to  consolidate  ad- 
mi.iistratlve  authoii'y  In  Ciiio  avt  and  eiinil- 
nr.t«  archaic  lav.s. 

Title  I  of  the  proposal,  the  •K-'-tlonal  Re- 
source Lands  Manaj'ement  Act",  declares  a 
naf'.oral  policy  that  these  lands  be  managed 
uiirtcr  the  principje>  of  multiple  u'e  and  sus- 
tained yield  in  a  manner  which  7. ;!].  usirs  all 
practicable  means  and  n'.casurcs,  protect  the 
fliiality  of  environment,  Including  requirint? 
appropriate  land  reclam.T^'on  as  a  condition 
for  use. 

It  directs  the  Secretr.ry  of  the  In'erior  to 
lnve;;rory  the  national  re^^ource  lands  and  to 
develop  comprehensive  land  use  plan.s  for 
such  l.m'ts.  giving  priority  to  areas  of  crit- 
ical environmental  concein.  "Areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern"  are  defined  to  in- 
clude, among  others.  importai\t  natural  sys- 
tems and  scenic  or  historic  arrns.  The  bill 
aI;o  directs  the  Secretary  to  Identify  land 
Ruitahle  for  wilderne.=s  study,  and  to  review 
and  make  recommendations  to  Cou'?ress  for 
Inclusion  of  eligible  land  within  the  Wilder- 
ness System. 

Title  II,  Couveyr'nrp  and  AcquUitlon  Au- 
thorities. V.' nid  provide  modern  disposal  m\- 
thority  frir  the  Secretary,'  to  sell  by  com- 
pttltive  bidding  national  rerourre  lands  at 
not  less  Mian  fair  ni.arket  value,  when  man- 
agement of  tho.-e  lands  v.-ould  be  signifi- 
cantly improved  cr  when  ."juch  disposal  would 
fserve  impori.int  public  objectives  v.hlch  can- 
not be  prudent'y  and  feasibly  achieved  on 
land  other  than  the  national  resource  lands, 
fir  v.hen  the  lan.ls  are  not  siiitable  for  Fed- 
eral purpo.ses.  Uiider  certain  clrcuiTiitancci 
I"  would  authori'e  com-ey.ince  of  mineral  In- 
t»  rests  in  lands  n  the  surface  owner  if  cer- 
tiiln  criteiia  are  met.  Acquisition  of  lands 
needed  for  prnnor  manncement  of  narion.il 
resourc*  L.iids  -.sould   he  authori^'ed. 

Title  ni.  Mana'ierneit  Implementing  Au- 
f^.i.iri'v.  would  pruvlde  modern  land  mnnage- 
nient  tools  and  procedures  desit,ncd  to  facili- 
tate achievement  of  tlie  ^cnls  and  objectives 
estahllshed  for  the  rational  re-ource  lands. 
Ainoii'.;  other  th!nc«.  It  would  c;iabllsh  a 
v.orkln^  capital  fund  th:it  would  afford  a 
more  erncient  method  of  accounting  fL<r  v«rl- 
rui.s  programs  and  service  operation*  ol  the 
liurc.iu  «>f  Lf.nd  Management. 

It  would  signifi'-.intly  lacilitr.'.:;  rinn-ij^e- 
r^.'nt  of  the  nati'  n..l  r(«<iurcc  Innil-;  by  mak- 
ing vlcilation  of  laws  and  re;;\i!.'.t!on.s  pertain- 
ing to  them  a  crime  and  hy  ve'^Mii'.;  cnforce- 
mept  authrrtty  In  certain  deslp-iated  Depart- 
menfal  employees  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
wotild  be  outhorl?ed  to  cooperate  with  State 
and  local  law  enforcemeut  agencies  ou  na- 


tional resource  lands  and  to  reimburse  them 
for  extraordinary  services  on  national  re- 
source lands. 

Title  IV  provides  uniform  and  compre- 
hensive authority  for  the  Secretary  to  grant 
rights-of-way  for  purposes  ranging  from 
roads,  trials  and  canals  to  powerlines  and 
pipelhies  odicr  than  oil  and  g.ts  plpeilnes. 
rresenlly  this  authority  must  be  gltunea 
from  numerous,  often  overlapping  laws. 

Title  V  of  tlie  propo.-al  would  repc.il  a 
ruinhcr  of  obsoletf.  duplicative,  or  super- 
seded laws  The-.e  include  a  hodgepodt-'e  of 
laud  dlspo.sal  laws,  and  a  number  of  other 
K'lA.i  relating  to  fees,  charge::,  cind  other  ad- 
ministrative matters. 

The  national  resource  lands  pre  a  price- 
less and  Irreplaceable  national  asset.  It  Ij 
tmie  to  provide  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior with  the  tools  lo  manage  and  preserve 
them  in  accordan-e  wlih  their  value  to  the 
American  ptople. 

The  Office  of  Mnnapement  and  Budget  has 
advised   that   this   legislative   proposal  Is   in 
iicjrd  with  the  propram  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yoirs. 

J.\CK  HOHTON, 

A\u>tant  SccreUi-y  oj  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  METCALF  .for  him  elf. 
Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  P.ack- 
wooD  t : 

S.  1U113.  A  bill  to  CiUiblish  the  Charles 
M.  Rii.s>,ell  NatioiKtl  Wildlife  Rantje.  the 
Charles  Sheldon  National  Wildlife 
Range,  and  the  Kof.i  National  Wildlife 
Range  as  part  of  tlie  National  Wildlife 
Refut:.e  Sj.^tein.  ar.d  for  other  purposes. 
R'  ferrrd  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
component  in  our  efforts  to  protect  vvild- 
life  in  the  We:^tcrn  United  States  has 
been  a  sy^^tem  of  wildlife  rangc.'^.  includ- 
ing the  preserve  of  nearly  a  million  acres 
in  central  Montana  known  as  tlic  Charles 
M.  Russell  National  Wildlife  Range. 
Imapine  my  surprise  when,  uj^on  return- 
ing from  on  Inlerparliamcntai-y  UniMti 
Conference  in  February.  I  learned  th.tt 
the  Interior  Department  had  aibitrarilv 
decided  to  ou.=;t  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
hfe  Service  from  administrative  rc-^pon- 
.sibihties  of  the  Russell  and  two  other 
major  ranches  and  award  sole  juiisdiction 
for  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manaf;o- 
ment.  The  action  regarding  the  Russell 
Range  was  taken  without  any  consulta- 
tion with  the  Montana  Senators,  and  the 
same  may  have  been  true  with  nsard  to 
consultation  with  my  colleagues  rci-'re- 
."^cnting  Stale.,  in  which  the  other  ranges 
are  located.  I  refer  to  th?  Kofa  Ranjc  in 
Arizonf  and  the  Sheldon  Range  located 
in  Nevada  and  Oregon. 

Ap-art  from  the  qu'jsticnable  legal  ba  :i-; 
for  such  an  aibitm-y  decision,  1  was  dis- 
trcs-scd  that  jurisdiction  was  awarded  to 
an  agency  which  is  identified  in  the  pub- 
lic tie  witJi  commercial  use  of  publi;; 
lands.  I  have  long  insisted  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  has  one  of  Uie 
most  difficult  jobs  in  America  mana-tlng 
mme  of  our  mo.-t  fragile  lands  without 
adequate  popul.tr  and  congressional  sup- 
port. But  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Bureau,  with  its  many  and  diversified 
problem;,  wants  to  expand  into  mnnapc- 
ment  of  came  ranges  in  the  west. 

I  have  always  held  tiie  view  that  tlie 
Iish  and  Wildhfe  Scr-ticc  .sjrould  bf?  the 
sole  administrator  oi  the  areas  in  ques- 
tion, and  have  .so  communicated  my  feel- 
ings to  tiie  Secretary.  But  I  refrained 


from  introducing  remedial  legislation 
IJcndmg  an  explanation  from  the  BLM.  i 
met  with  agency  olficials  in  my  ofHce  on 
March  7  ar.d  queried  them  at  length  on 
the  rationale  for  the  transfer.  With  re- 
luctance. I  arrccd  to  witlihoKl  mtrot:-.;  - 
tion  of  Iegi.lation  pending  the  outcome 
of  exiJlanatory  hearings  by  tiij'  CLM  m 
Montana.  A.ssistant  Secretary  Jack  llor- 
ton  later  confirmed  that  fornul  apprav::l 
of  the  propo.'cd  shift  would  al:  o  awa't 
completion  cf  the  hearings. 

I  have  since  learned  from  sevei^l 
sources  that  Fish  and  Wildlife  pci;;onnel 
oil  the  Ruscll  Rant^e  have  been  given 
2  v,eck.s  by  BLM  to  cither  transfer  to  uie 
latter  agency  or  lea- e  tiie  area.  Tire  ulti- 
matum adil.s  to  my  uneasy  feeling  tluit 
the  decision  is  final,  no  matter  what 
transpires  at  the  IMortana  hearinrs.  I 
thus  feel  cotnpelled  to  introduce  re- 
straining Icgi.-^lation  in  spite  of  oui-  tenta- 
tive agreement. 

I  am,  thereiore,  iiitroducing  today  a 
bill  which  would,  first  establish  the  West- 
ern game  ranges  by  a^^t  of  Congress 
rather  than  by  their  present  cxeeuiive 
decree,  and  second,  award  sole  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sei v- 
ice.  This  action  has  the  support  of  '22 
national  con'^ervation  organisations,  i.'Ims 
cosponsorsliip  on  .vhort  luticc  bv  my  ^m- 
ior  colleague.  ^TIKE  ALxNsnELD"!  and  t:;c 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon,  Bob  Pack- 
wood.  I  have  no  doubt  that  further  sup- 
port wiil  be  generated  as  tlie  merits  of 
the  case  become  known. 

Under  terms  outlined  in  my  March  21 
letter  to  Secretary  Rogers  Morton,  no 
Senate  hearing  wiU  be  sought  ou  the  bill 
until  the  BLM  completes  us  hearings  in 
Montana  and  we  iiave  a  chance  to  assess 
public  reaction.  I  am,  however,  asking 
Senate  Interior  Committee  Chairman 
He.vry  Jackson  to  request  a  full  report 
on  tiio  Department's  order.  Hopefully, 
that  information  will  be  available  b^  the 
time  the  Montana  hearings  are  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  tiie  bUl  for 
appropriate  reierence  and  ask  that  it  4jj 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

'Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  pritited  in  tiie  PL'crD,  as 
follows: 

S.  1203 

Ee  it  cnuctcd  by  tUc  Senate  and  //o.is,;  of 
ncprrsentutiic-i  o/  tlie  United  States  of 
Amtnra  in  Congress  a'<sembled.  on  and  after 
tiie  dale  Of  this  Act.  tlie  Charles  M.  Russell 
NatlomU  Wlldliie  Range  in  Vallev.  Cariioid, 
rttroleuin.  Fergus.  I'l'.illips  and  McCone 
Counties,  Montana:  the  Charles  Slicldon  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Range  m  Wa.sl-ioe  and  Hum- 
boldt Counties.  Nevada,  and  Lake  Countv, 
Oregon,  and  the  Kofa  National  Wildlife 
Range  in  Yuma  County.  Arizona  ihcreiu- 
after  m  this  Act  referred  to  collectively  as 
tiie  "ran^^cs") .  which  con.si.it  of  the  lands  and 
waters  as  dcrcrlbed  in  Section  2  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  area.s  v.ithin  the  Nation.il  Wildllie 
Refuge  System. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tlie  CharlPr;  M.  Russell  ICa- 
tlcnal  Wildlife  Raiit^e  shall  consist  of  the 
lands  and  waters  described  In  Fxecutlve 
Order  750'J  of  December  11.  1930.  e..tabllshi:ig 
the  Port  Pol:  Game  Range.  a.s  modified  by 
Pviblic  Land  Ordtr  2r».CiI  of  Febrtiarv  25,  196!. 
chani-ing  tlie  name  to  the  Charles  ?!  Russell 
National  Wildllfo  Range,  and  shall  Includo 
lands  and  waters  comprising  the  U  L  Bend 
National  Wildliie  Refi'L'e  established  on  a 
portion   of   the   lands   formerly   within   the 
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range  by  Public  Land  Order  4588  oX  March 
2j,  i969. 

lb)  Tlie  Charles  Sheldon  National  WUd- 
lite  Range  shall  consist  of  the  lands  and 
■,\..tors  described  in  Executive  Order  7522  of 
December  21,  1930,  and  shall  Include  all  lands 
!■.  id  waters  acquired  by  purchase,  gift  or 
C-. change  v.ithin  tbc  boundary  of  the  range 
iiud  adHiinisteicd  as  separate  units  of  the 
r.inge.  The  Slieldon  National  Antelope  Refuge 
established  by  i;Ae('utive  Order  5540  of  Jan- 
u.u-y  20,  19;u",  creating  the  Cliarles.  Sheldon 
W.Idlifo  Rcuigc,  as  enlarged  by  Executive 
Oi\lcr  IM'A  of  May  G,  103G.  and  luotiitled  by 
Kxecutive  Order  24 HI  of  .July  25.  1910.  chang- 
ing the  name  to  Slieldon  National  Antelope 
Refurc.  incUKiing  all  lunds  and  waters  ac- 
qiiiitd  by  piircliase.  gUt  or  exchani^e.  ad- 
ministered a.s  part  of  the  refuge  shall  be 
added  to  the  range  and  rodesignatcd  as  the 
Charles  Slieldon   National   Wildlife  Range. 

(c)  The  Kofa  NaTional  Wildlife  Range  shall 
consist  of  tlie  lands  and  waters  described  in 
Executive  Order  8039  of  January  25.  1937.  as 
modified  by  Public  Laud  Order  4216  of  April 
21.   19G7. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  ti.e  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  shall  administer  the  ranges 
In  accordance  witli  llie  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Ac;  of  19C6, 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  668dd-ee:  80  Stat. 
!.27),  and  otiicr  aiiplicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

(b)  No  lands  or  waters  v.itliin  any  of  the 
ranges  may  be  disposed  of  by  sale,  donation, 
or  otherwise,  nor  rnay  the  administration 
of  the  ranges  be  transferred.  In  whole  or 
part,  from  tiie  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  \inlcss  such  disposal  or  tnaisrev 
is  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PAPKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  Oregon  have  been  shocked 
to  learn  of  the  ravalier  decision  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  oust  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  from 
managing  the  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope 
Range,  part  of  which  is  in  our  State,  and 
turn  tliis  magnificent  wildlife  area  over 
exclusively  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  IMan- 
agcment.  along  with  other  wildlife 
ranges  in  Montana  and  Arizona. 

Many  peol'le  first  heard  of  this  de- 
cision in  newspaper  stories,  and  even 
now,  6  weeks  later,  no  public  comments 
have  been  invited  on  this  action  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  critical  concern  over  thcie  ranges 
is  one  of  management.  The  Presidential 
orders  establishing  these  ranges  provided 
that  wildlife  would  be  the  primary  con- 
cern in  managing  the  ranges,  and  that 
all  other  uses  would  not  conflict  with  it. 
The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  do  this.  They  have 
the  profes:.ional  expertise  and  a  long  his- 
tory of  dealing,  with  wildlife  problems. 

As  you  know.  I  am  a  strong  .supporter 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
About  25  percent  of  our  State  is  admin- 
istered by  BLM,  including  some  of  our 
richest  timber  land  and  vast  expanses 
cf  range  land.  BLM  needs  hel,)  badly  in 
establishing  a  inultirile-Iand-use  man- 
date for  the  dilTieult  job  it  lias  managing 
iome  of  our  country's  most  fragile  land 
v.i.hout  adequate  popular  ar.d  co;i:;rcs- 
.'^i'lnal  support. 

However,  I  di  not  sub.-^cribo  to  U'c 
notion  that  ELM  .^hould  al'o  take  cvir 
1,1  lids  who.^,e  predominant  purpose  is  for 
v;ildlife  conservation.  The  Sheldon  Ante- 
lope Range  was  cstablisiied  prinipvily  for 
'.■.ildlife  purpose.s,  and  it  should  stay  that 
way,  under  the  proven  management  ol 
CXXI .";i5— Pi.rt7 


the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Oregoni- 
ans  have  much  experience  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  which  manages 
large  refuges,  such  as  the  Hart  Mountain 
Antelope  Refuge  and  Malheur  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  I  can  see  no  plausible 
reason  not  to  continue  this  capable 
agency's  management  of  the  wildlife 
refuges  and  ranges. 

My  colleagues  should  be  aware  lluit 
BLM  has  already  con.sidered  opening 
these  ranges  for  oil  and  mineral  extrac- 
tion, as  well  as  intensive  gra?i!;g.  The 
published  materials  released  by  BI M 
on  the  tran.sfer  decision  state  that  BLM 
will  not  change  the  management  of  the 
Slieldon  Range  in  any  way.  However,  I 
understard  that  BLM  intends  to  allow 
practices  in  these  ranges  which  will  seri- 
ously threaten  the  wildlife  values  there. 
Furthermore.  BLM  is  well  known  to  be 
more  sympathetic  toward  the  exploita- 
tion of  commodity  resources  on  these 
ranges  than  would  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

These  ranges  were  never  meant  to  b''^ 
multiple-use  areas.  Certain  livestock 
grazing  is  allowed  under  the  Executive 
orders  that  established  them,  but  tliey 
have  never  been  viewed  as  being  open 
to  all  resource  uses.  The  citizens  of  Oie- 
gon  would  not  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  at  least  three  major 
newspapers  have  criticized  this  transfer 
of  these  valuable  lands  over  to  the  BLM. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  edi- 
torials be  included  in  the  Record  at  tin 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cdito:'- 
ials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  tlie  Sunday  Orct-Oiiian.   rci'ihv.id 

(Oreg.)  Feb.  23,  1975] 

WiLDLirE  Loss 

The  never-ending  crurade  to  eon.'^erve  and 
enhance  wildlife  resources  of  the  nation  hab- 
its high  points  and  Its  low  points.  Feder;.! 
agencies  '  with  Jurisdiction  over  such  re- 
sources sometimes  demonstrate  sincere  rec- 
ognition of  their  responsibilities.  SjiiHtiinc.'^, 
they  don't. 

Among  the  items  of  bad  ncw.s  is  the  deci- 
sion of  Secretary  of  Interior  Rogers  Morton 
removing  jurisdiction  over  2  million  acre.^ 
of  wildlife  habitat  In  Montana.  Nevada  and 
Ariaona  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  awarding  it  exclusively  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  another  Interior  Depart- 
ment agency  whose  chief  concerns  are  graz- 
ing, mining  and  oil  and  gas  leash-;'.  The 
affected  are.is  are  the  Charles  M.  Ru.iScU 
National  Wildlife  Range,  the  Charles  Shel- 
don Antelope  Range  and  the  Kofa  Ciaine 
Range.  These  have  been  Jointly  adniinls- 
tertd  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  BI,M  since 
tliey  were  established  in  tlie  19C0s  by  order 
of  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt. 

Tiventy-lltree  environment  :1  or;,ani.tations 
led  by  the  Wilderness  Society  have  urged 
President  Ford  to  revoke  Secretary  Morton's 
order.  Turning  the.=e  wildlife  ranres  over  t.^ 
BLM.  they  said,  "is  absolutely  unaccept- 
able." BLM's  own  report  that  83  per  cent  of 
the  grazing  land  it  administers  is  In  fair, 
poor  and  bi'd  condiiioii  is  not  rca.s.suring  p.s 
t:)  Us  mannfcnic  it  cf  hahitat  set  aside 
f.^r  \ViUr.i''e. 

IFiDin  V..^  .\'c-.v  Y..rlt  liiues.  Feb,  27,  l''7:| 
Wii.  .'■"  re-.;f,-  I.-.-;ds? 
C'ln.ri-vetir-ni:-!':  ••'"e  rightly  amused  bv  the 
Interior  Department's  decisinn  to  give  exclu- 
sive control  of  three  of  the  cotintry"s  majfi- 
wildliie  ranger,  lo  the  Bure.iu  of  Land  Mitn- 


a.cinent.  Thc'.r  concern  Is  warranted  enough 
for  Congress  to  step  In  If  President  Ford 
does  not  rever.'-e  Secretary  Morton's  deplor- 

i.ble  action. 

The  i'-stie  !><  extremely  simple.  The  Fj-h 
.".lid  Wildlife  Service,  v.hlch  has  had  joints 
jiirisdietion  with  the  B.L.M.  over  these 
areas,  has  been  conscientiously  trying  to 
fiiliill  its  duty  to  prutect  the  v.ild  animal  life 
of  the  Kofa  Game  Range  in  Arl'/ona.  the 
fharles  Sheldon  An'elope  R'lnge  in  Nevadu 
:>iid  the  Ch;>rles  M.  Ruspell  National  Wildliie 
Range  In  Montana.  It  has  resisted  over- 
; /azing  of  tliC  land  and  destructive  mining 
cl;i:ms. 

The  BLM.  bv  contrast,  has  historically 
con'cntrated  cn\  protecting  the  Interests  ol 
livestoel:  gra/eis  and  mining  Interests,  with 
only  secondary  concern  for  water.'=hed.  v.ild- 
ITc  and  recreatioital  values.  Inevitabl;,'  the 
t'vo  agencies  have  been  in  con.lict — notably 
en  Eueh  mraters  as  the  btireau's  plans  to 
de.  troy  the  sagebrush  of  the  antelope  range 
by  .^praying  it  with  herbieidc.-  and  to  confine 
livdocl-t  witli  extensive  feneing.  regardless 
of  harm  to  the  wildlife  of  tlie  area. 

The  tiniiattiral  administrative  vokiiift  of 
the  two  agencies  should  no  dotibt  be  ended  — 
but  tlio  Seerelary  wants  to  do  that  in  pie- 
titeiy  the  v.rong  way.  B.L.M.  Is  already  in 
ce  ntiol  of  tlie  va.st  bulk  of  public  lands,  a=  it 
was  in'cnded  to  be. 

But  there  is  no  Ju- tn't'-ation  for  tur>nt^g 
over  to  it  the  adniinis'ratlon  of  range-;  s^e- 
ciiically  establi.shed  for  the  proteelion  ol  an!- 
in.Tls  tiiat  depend  on  undisturbed  environ- 
ments;— among  tr.ein  the  desert  birhorii 
.■^heep.  the  pronghorn  antelope  and  a  variety 
cf  raptors.  Tliese  ranges,  v.hlch  are  th.eir 
li.ibitat,  rrpreont  less  tlian  or.e-h:  If  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  publh  lands.  TTiey  should  be 
assigned  to  Fish  and  Wildlife,  to  v  hieii  a 
tourlh  gnme  raiig'\  i:i  .Ari-'on.a.  has  in  fact 
been  transferred. 

Tlie  only  purpo.~e  in  Mr.  Morton's  move 
i.j  to  accommodate  the  stock  and  mining  in- 
tercuts which  have  already  been  cver- 
protccied  by  an  indulgent  government  at  tlio 
expense  of  th.e  common  heritage.  Congrc  j 
.should  say  no. 


(From  the  Lcs  Angeles  Time-,  Feb.  27,  1975) 
BuKEAU  OF  Land  ^L^I-.•Ac,E.\IE^•T  UKFir  To  Pr.^i 
System? — The  Dihe  TuitE^x  to  Ova  Wiin- 

rllE    PBrSEKVES 

(By  Lewis  Rcgcnstein) 

Aincrict' ;  system  of  v.lldlife  preserves  Is  in 
dantter  of  being  dismantled  and  dc!-troved. 
Unless  public  pressure  can  force  a  .^hift  in 
current  policies  of  the  Interl'jr  Department, 
the  entile  system  may  eventually  be  turned 
over  to  private  interests  intent  on  mining,  oil 
and  gas  exploration.  livestock  ranchlr;g  and 
o'hrr  dc.-,tructive  exploitation. 

The  clearest  Indication  of  Interior's  Intcn- 
tien.s  came  lus;  three  weeks  al'o  v.hen  it 
."^triped  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
its  jurisdiction  over  three  of  the  nation's  most 
i.nportant  wildlife  preserves  and  turned  them 
II'. er  s.-ilely  to  tlie  Bureau  of  Land  ftlanage- 
rncnt.  The  three  preseiwes — totaling  more 
than  2  million  acres^are  among  the  nation's 
most  iinpoitant  wildlife  conservation  area^ 
each  essential  to  th.e  preservaticn  of  .^evenJ 
rare  and  endangered  .«pccies; 

T-ie  Charles  M.  Ru.s.sell  National  Wildlife 
Range  In  Moniaiia,  which  consists  of  970,000 
acres  cf  gentle  rolling  gra;  lands  and  steep 
forested  ridges.  It  provides  Ideal  habitat  for 
elk.  piong-horn  antelope,  beaver,  burrowlnj 
cwl ;.  and  such  rare  aid  cndan:  cred  species 
as  the  bald  eagle,  prairie  and  peregrine  f.il- 
cons.  osprey  and  black-footed  ferrets. 

The  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range  In 
Nevada  rnd  Oregon,  famtius  for  its  578.000 
acres  of  hi/h  desert  mesas  and  rolling  hills.  It 
contains  California  big  horn  sheep,  bald 
eagles   and   antelope. 

The  Kofa  Game  Range,  which  covers  660.- 
CCO  acres  in  sottthwestern  Arizona.  It  pro- 
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1.  As  le'.'ai!' 

^..  -M  dliccfof  c 

tli:ii     ■ncllUoii-  -iiiiil.  . 
Ill  .'.'  ■  atl:i  existed  O! 
V.'c  '.  !iiti::aged  by  t:.e 
A  "<  ;i  evaluation  •  . 
i».ly  b%'BLM 
r;     -If     1-.     ,.• 

.  .volved  caiiiii 
t'  .>  maiiuain  its  U\\\- 
ttlldiiic."  This  st"fiv  ; 
livtr-Tii  !:  use  is  o  ■ 
ttild'!'>   jppt-ese;' 
recii  <■■<  (>.*  the  e  '.  'Ij; 
,ui<X  rcoorr.rrieiided  i.i.. 
V  iihin  Ftven  year* 

Nfvertheles.-!.  nine  :  . 

*!nuc-s  today. 

In  turning:  over  thrpp  '•f  tliw  r^tiotiN  mf-st 
impoi-taiit  v.ildiife  raT^tr^  t.->  BLM — Innr; 
known  a3  a  ctcstriTC-tive  :i:ia  e'xpInltaMv? 
agency — Interior  Secretur-  P  ■  '  V  B.  Mor- 
ton caved  Into  prc-sure  :  .!it;.  live- 
stock and  other  ■ou«nie-=s  ...  The^e  lu- 
teresis  w.^nt  the  Fih  niid  \Vild:tie  Strvice-i 
stripped  of  control  of  tlie  rwiires  bt"-aiise  K 
has.  In  some  CH.se.";.  had  the  t^'nerity  to  try 
tsn'l  h!^lt  overgrazing  bv  li-,e.=.tooic. 

BIM  control  poses  no  s'Th  proivietn.  The 
latest  figiires  siipplieU  b^-  BLT  !tj.'!f  show 
that  S3       of  the  rftii'-;<:l.i    fi  i"   ;  .  is  In 

fair,  poor,  or  bad  coudi  r  ■  ,rt  i* 

bi'ins?  made  to  Improve  It. 

Clearly,  a  takeover  hv  HI  ^f  '•■'<\hi  rlyttmlly 
destioy  t!ie  stability  o.  :  .r  whose 

proloc'ion  of.r  v.-lldii:  •  riij:iimllv 

estai'iishcd,  ELM.  ff  rusej 

li»rce-*.-aIe   lierUl^-Kic  -iislj 

:>nd  exteii.'-lkp  fe!icl;i.;  ■■!« 
lope    Rinfje—  ;i    progi-.'ni 
v.'ould  tacnclU  ll\t=lot:tt  V. -..ii;    •. 
v.-ith  wildlife.  The  ffiic:;?   v 

v.lth  :he  free  • — ^ i 

elimination  ' 

life  oil  whUii   ; ...    . 

So\tr.!l    .species    tli  n>(» 

1030-.     .siich'    B";     T>v 
made  a  rein  irU:ii'' 
but  tinder  BLM    ■ 
will    once    again    he^ 
rail'  Mt  were  estahi;'..;i(  ; 
Rtoek  crva^lnj  had  sr 

ncce«-='3i-y  for  antelof  ?    ^  -     ! 

tor  wildlife  preser%e  ■  ijc- 

forc    rhe  li-.e^tooj:  i..  jjn. 


reati  of  I.tnd  Managemcat,  \v.\.?  reu'.iinecl  it"^ 
doininjjn-.   posi'ion    in   8iipervi-<ln5   wUdltfo 

Rf-  ■  f'^r  the  rci:;rctt.iij!e  df-isioii 

by  tl.  D..-,.;i!  tiiio:.!   r.iu  i>f>  attribtjt- 

ed  l.>  ■tJtHtTft- 

tion  ■.     On  - 


}"]■■ 


■  ininp.-f, 

1   of   2-1   natfo;;  i!   r 

■x  and  fir 
V  the  v.- 


'  VVilrllife  Ser\icn 

•  i>'--e    preserves    w'l    !.  ,<    i  .  • 

'    t'le   miners   and  raiich'-'-^— ti.crj 

I    "•■i.^ril  ovr  n.Ttioii's  beauty  nnii 

•  ;or  the  s.'.Xc  of  qui.  k  profit. 

r-  \(  :<\VOOr>.  Atr.  Pir.sidctU.  I  .ira 
•  »o  -f.Mi  <xia\-  witii  tliR  S.?iiator 
' 'r.  MiTCMF)   £i.s  a  co- 
"'■>n  t!iat  vill  pive  tiie 
^  '■  'on    Antelope   Ravicjc.   the 

\  '       "I!  'fll    Nnljonsil    VVildli^' 

^"  'i^  Kof;i  Gnme  R:tnge.  a 

V'':.'\''-  ■  in  ,  i,.tm.",r.v  .';:Mu-*!Oii  and  asHiuii 
it  ."firiv  to  thp  us.  Fi.^h  ami  Wiklliie 
S(MV5  •->.  r  nm  r-i-o  very  pleascti  to  leai-n 
that  thr  hoiw.ahlp  cboirmon,  Consrcss- 
inrn  .\-.  U£,L?,^,^v.  from  ovu-  horn?  Stnte  of 
Orc;;oii.  Mipiinrls  tlie  tinnsfer  of  the 
Chail  .5  SiicUlon  Refu.' e  lands  buck  Xo 
xl\e  Fi  -U  iiud  Wilcilife  Set  \  ice,  siiice  thoj.a 
lands  5ire  within  his  con^rcfslonal  dis- 
trict. 

I  111  .lor.vUnd  thot  tite  Fi.nh  ntifi  Wtlri- 
life  Senico  e!np!o5ees  in  thc':e  game 
ranjcs  have  been  given  an  ultimatiirn 
of  choosii'.g  v.iu  thcr  they  v.i.-.li  to  remain 
with  liie  Service  raid  take  tlieu-  c!\anees 
on  tr.>i>f,fer.s  over  to  the  Bnreau  ot  Land 
Manr.crement.  I  nnder.nood  that  no  sMch 
action  was  to  bo  taken  until  public  mf^ot- 
ing-s  with  the  BLM  were  hold  in  Montana 
later  tln.s  .':prirg.  I  al<o  .ioin  with  Sena- 
tor -Irrf^Lr  in  respectfully  sii'';TC.slmri 
i>  action  to  tran.sfer  iier-onnel  be 
ii'.'d  by  Secfctaty  Ropery  riorton 

Mr.  Pre-iident,  in  .'ummary,  r  ask 
un;niiniou.*  coiLs^mt  that  the  c;i  tnrial, 
"A  Ti-ne  To  Protest."  frotn  thp  I.ivinj; 
W'-'"         •.  \)f:  Ji:cludt?d  in  the  R^:ord 

a-  :lt. 

■■:■.-  .J 


A  Tjmc  To  Pr.'ijt.r.f 

Olid  ii'ockmen  of  t.i;e   '.>'.'.   who 

e  (  J  ^^ed   the   five   jTcat  ni>iu>ual 

reatod  by  Presid'.-nt  Fruik- 

■    ill  tl;?  iri'iO.?,  v...t   a     1'  t,orv' 


'"  r   ■       f"  •■;'..i,  •  v.hlch  sho'.ild  .shock  every 
C"'  ■  •■-'i   in  the  country.  Wiiat  they 

sut-i   .....  14  11  dijlng  was  tv.isting  t\.s  arm  of 
8tnr.<l..iy  ■•:  (he  Interior  Rogers  C.  C  Morton 

'  '    •  t     •  ^  r  /  those  rftiiscd  froia  the  U.S 

•  StTVice.  an  p.goiiry  v/hii.-h 

'■'!ife,  u!'d  turn  tliem  over 

nol  of  the  E  uciti   ot 

V.  lilcjh    C\i    l:( 

^'itvrji,ta. 
■•  1'.    -.  O.  ir- 
.  All- 

■.- i  1.1 

..tiiiLa  i»e  ud- 

I 
J  i>> 


h.:i  yU'.', 


I  woo  r'.  e '5e;;i!i!  i),.' oC  tho  aiseHry'ii 

iir-nt  in  vlldllfe  r.-trge  manaiiament, 
•.t  hope  for  Eometliln?  better.  But 
a'nio.t  fo  !r  deoades  of  j.Mnt  ad- 
>oii    with    tlte    Pl.sh    atid    Wildlife. 
BLM  hn.5  shown  Its  hand  time  and 
a  ..liii    (Under  the  Joint  arrangement,  FisU 
aiid  Wildlife  wt-s  supposed  to  look  after  wild- 
life l'i)>itat  nteda  v.hile  BLM  handled  gra?;- 
inf;  and  mining  )  Plens  by  ri..!i  and  Wildlife 
to  S'iniinate  overgra.iir.g.  for  examp'?,  hava 
fii/'.eii  en  deaf  ears. 

A  ji«.Ci\si!re  of  BLM's  pfjfurm.t:;.'"  may  b» 
fotitid  in  its  own  recent  year-ei  d  report, 
which  found  83  percent  of  its  gr&'hni  lati'I 
tu  frir,  poor  or  bad  condition 

IJchi.id  the  :-luU  to  ELM  iiutv  he  .i.'  efimt. 
to  ui  devniinc  the  Fldh  niui  Wi'.cl.  :e  .^ervic?. 
Ultimately  turning  over  wildlile  n^.inia!.jement 
exchi-ivoly  to  tlie  state-i.  and  to  keep  the.-^c 
large  tt-.icto  of  public  land  from  getting  into 
the  wilderness  sy.stem.  Thn  Wilderness  Act 
of  1>>:14  required  re\iew  of  all  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  .Service.  Foresit. 
Service  ai-.d  Fish  and  WildliTe  Service — bi.it 
-nol  BIM.  By  shif tine;  the;e  nve.<is  lo  BLM  tlio 
Interior  Department  may  hope  to  reduco 
their  chances  of  Wilderness  Ait  protection. 
Interestingly  enough,  when  cou'iervatiof.L'ttf; 
last  year  ursod  that  BLM  be  given  a  mandate 
to  review  its  lands  for  vildern€.=..«  de-signa- 
tioi'.  3LM  DL't-r-i-  r  Curt.  Bsrkliuid  tv.,:5  hotly 
opposed . 

Wliat  is  to  be  d'-ziie:'  V.'c  thii:::  the  courw' 
is  clear.  Coi;-:i?r*'atioiii.-iti  should  insist  that 
this  oi^lrageous  decision  be  rev.ikod  or,  bar- 
ring t-.at.  that  the  Coni,ro33  take  steps  to 
bio."':  i^  Tliere  i.s  .Mmply  no  valid  lustinca- 
tion  lor  turning  mer  more  than  2  mHlum 
acres  of  America's  best  wildlife  h.ibltat  to 
a  hantlft'l  of  llve.'5tock  and  mining  interests 
h  I' lii :  !  1  I -M.-r>rn  for  the  future  of  thi.s 
=.i  wildlife  populations  and 
.  l  a  iir.ti-.'..'.   -i:    i.      .■•   f  ir 


Hy  Ml.  IvIZTCALF   .fof  iuiu.ieil. 

Mr.  IM.\NsiiELn,  Mr.  Aixen.  Mr 

Horttwc??.   Mr.  TnuRirtOND,   Mr. 

BvPDicK,  and  Mr.  McClure>  : 

-Jt.  A  bill  to  jnovide  additional 

-   :  -U    ;,>  t5:e   States   for   carrying   out 

'..ikinrc   re:,toiation  pro.iect3   and   pio- 

ur.iiui;,  and  for  other  puriJO.^es.  Reieirtd 

I.J  ll;e  Cotnniiltee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MKTCMJF.  Mr.  President.  I  iutro- 
d'i:c  todav  a  biU  that  .secki  to  expand  our 
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national  capability  to  restore  end  en- 
hance wildlife.  This  would  be  done  by 
building  on  the  successful  foundation  of 
tlic  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration 
/  t  of  1937,  a  program  that  pays  its  own 
way. 

iiu't  program,  administered  h:  the 
U.S.  Fioh  and  Wildlif  ^  Service,  has  been 
a  tremendous  force  iu  acquiring  and  de- 
veloping key  areas  of  wildlife  liabitat,  in 
stimulating  research  to  leain  the  biology 
a'ld  needs  of  our  wildlife,  in  upgrading 
v.ildlife  conservation  programs  in  every 
one  of  our  50  States.  II  can  be  .said  with- 
out e.xaiJgcration  that  no  other  single 
program  has  contributed  so  fully  to  the 
restoration  and  improved  management  of 
Americas  wildlife. 

Financial  support  for  this  outstanding 
program  comes  entirely  from  the  Amer- 
ican sportsman.  Through  manufacturers' 
excise  taxes,  he  pays  for  the  entire  pro- 
giam,  includiag  its  administration  by  the 
Fii^h  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildhfc  Rc;,tora- 
tion  Act  was  signed  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  September  2, 

1937.  It  dedicated  a  then  10-percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  wildlife  restoration.  The  money 
is  deposited  iir  a  Federal  aid  in  wildlife 
restoration  fund.  Tlie  revem;e  collected 
is  apportioned  by  formula  to  the  rcipec- 
tive  Slates  and  territories. 

Tlie  program  was  initiated  on  July  1. 

1938.  through  an  appror-riation  ol 
$1,000,000,  as  a  reimbursable  contract 
grant  program.  Other  than  the  initial 
appropriation,  the  entire  program  has 
been  supported  wholly  by  America's 
sportsmen  ever  since. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Congress  im- 
posed new  excise  taxes  on  many  articles 
and  raised  the  percentage  on  items  al- 
ready taxed.  Thus,  the  excise  tax  on 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition  became 
11  i?ercent.  Also  during  World  War  II 
more  money  was  being  collected  than 
could  be  fuliy  u.^ed  by  the  States  and  the 
Congress  permitted  the  tax  collections  to 
accumulate  in  the  fimd. 

Although  there  have  been  several 
amendments  to  the  act,  its  basic  prin- 
ciple remains  unchanged.  Iir  fiscal  year 
1948.  the  Congress  authorized  the  amount 
of  the  tax  collected  by  the  Treasury  in 
each  fiscal  year  to  be  appropriated  auto- 
matically in  total  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  That  increased  efficiency  of  fiscal 
administration  for  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  the  States. 

The  backlog  of  $13.5  million  which  had 
accumidatcd  duiiiig  World  War  II  was 
authorized  under  Public  Law  84-375  to  be 
apportioned  in  five  annual  eqvial  amounts 
ur.dor  the  statutory  formula  beginning 
v.ith  fiscal  >ear  1956. 

Public  Law  01-503,  ai:j)rjvcd  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1970,  provided  that  the  long- 
standir.g — sirce  1932 — 10-pcrccnl  excise 
tax  on  pi.stols  and  revolvers  be  credited 
t ;  the  wildlife  restoration  progi'am.  One- 
half  of  the  funds  ai^portioned  from  this 
additional  revenue  may  be  used  by  the 
States  for  improved  outdoor  education 
lu'ograms  and  shooting  range  construc- 
tion. A  similar  amendment  imposing  an 
11-percent  excise  tax  on  certain  types  of 
archery  gear  was  signed  on  October  25, 


1972.  My  bill  would  impose  a  similar  tax 
on  the  remaining  logical  source  of  sup- 
port for  this  vital  program,  the  powder, 
shot,  and  other  components  of  hand- 
loaded  ammunition. 

During  its  36  years,  the  Federal  aid  in 
wildlife  restoration  program  accomplish- 
ments are  legend.  In  fact,  during  the 
post-World  War  II  period  cf  cxci.?e  tax 
cancellations,  it  was  the  sportsmen  pay- 
ing the  tax  that  implored  the  Congress 
to  maintain  this  successful  program. 
They  wanted  to  pay  for  it  so  they  must 
have  felt  that  they  were  getting  th.eir 
money's  worth. 

At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1974,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  had  collected  $624,703,604.29 
through  this  tax;  and,  through  fiscal  year 
1975,  $593,966,125.45  has  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  50  States  in  support  of  wild- 
life programs.  Only  $37,737,478  84,  4.9 
percent,  has  been  retained  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  authorized  by  the 
statute  and  about  3  percent  has  been 
U':ed  in  direct  program  administration. 
Gro-ss  program  expenditures  including 
the  States'  25-percent  share  c::cced  $741 
million. 

An  outstandins  contribution  of  the 
program  has  been  the  professional  up- 
grading of  the  staffs  of  State  wildlife  con- 
servation departments.  A  review  of  the 
wildlife  profession,  including  appropriate 
positions  in  universities  and  colleges,  re- 
veals that  about  75  percent  of  the  wild- 
life resource  professionals  are  or  were  at 
one  time  employed  under  this  program. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  providing  a  greatly 
expanded  employment  opportunity,  the 
percentage  of  professionally  trained  i:eo- 
ple  on  all  agency  staffs  increased  from  as 
low  as  zero  to  almost  100  percent.  The 
proof  of  the  value  of  this  program  is  the 
dramatic  increase  in  America's  wildlife, 
many  species  of  which  formerly  v.cro  at 
a  veiT  low  point. 

Physical  accomplishments  include:  ac- 
quisition in  fee  of  almost  3.5  million  acres 
of  wildlife  habitat  at  a  cost  of  over  $100 
million;  additional  land  control  through 
lease,  easement,  license,  agreement,  and 
so  forth,  of  over  36  million  acres;  de- 
velopment, operation,  maintenance,  and 
management  of  3,000  game  management 
areas;  successful  introduction  or  reintro- 
duction  of  over  50  species  of  birds  and 
mammals  providing  some  thriving  popu- 
lations in  every  State  and  territoiy.  Non- 
hunted  species  also  invariably  benefit 
from  the  purchase,  development,  and 
protection  of  wildlife  management  areas 
in  all  States. 

During  the  early  years  of  tlie  proLuvan. 
one  of  the  major  activities  was  the  ini- 
tiation of  an  inventory  of  "what  do  we 
have,  how  many,  and  v.herc."  Ihese  in- 
vestigations were  couided  with,  re.'-carcli 
into  techniques  for  maintaining  tlic 
status  of  the  respective  populations  and 
included  such  methods  as:  a:;c  and  .'ox 
criteria;  habitat  evaluation  systems: 
population  thresholds;  and  trappiiig. 
tuEgins  and  monitoring  method:-.  As  stall 
capability  and  the  fiovv  of  rio'lars  in- 
creased the  emphasis  toward  practical 
research  advanced.  The  need  for  pooling 
equipment  and  specialists  in  interrelated 
fields  results  in  multistate  cooperative 
research  ventures  utili/'ing  the  avai];.b?2 


expertise  for  specific  problems  normally 
beyond  the  economic  capability  of  indi- 
vidual States. 

Thus  a  program  that  vcas  introduced  in 
fiscal  year  1939  at  $1,000,000  level  of 
funding  has  grown  to  more  than  $50,000.- 
r'^0  in  f:-cal  year  1975.  It  has  permitted 
tiie  State  fish  and  game  agencies  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  ov.-n  bootstraps.  It 
has  helped  put  the  United  States  in  the 
uiidi'^i  utcd  position  of  the  foremost  and 
most  successful  practitioner  cf  v.-ildlife 
management  in  all  of  the  v.orld.  And.  as 
I  noted  earlier,  all  of  the  money,  v.ith 
the  exception  cf  the  pump-priming  $1 
midion,  has  been  paid  by  .'port.'-men. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  v.ould  pro- 
vide still  more  of  America's  ;-;;ortEm.en  an 
G;i3ortundy  to  contribute  to  this  v.ortli^ 
v.hile  program.  My  bill  would  require  thar 
half  of  the  components  excise  tax  receipts 
ai  d  half  of  the  previouijly  enacted  exci.se 
taxes  on  handguns  and  archery  gear  be 
a'locatcd  for  wildlife  rcstcrc.tion  iJro.)ecls. 
Tlie  other  half  would  be  u<:cd  only  for 
lumter  education  and  sliooling  range 
cen.'  tiuction. 

Hunter  education  and  shooting  ran;;e 
activities  are  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  part  of  State  wildlife  pro- 
graming. Ihcy  re.'-uit  in  better  public 
uriderstanding  of  v.ildlife  and  wildlife 
co:iservation  which  elicits  more  intciise 
interest  in  the  resource.  Shooting  ranges 
are  important  for  hunter  education  and 
a.s  public  recreation  facilities,  especially 
near  densely  pojmlated  areas.  In  recent 
times.  State  wildlife  agencies  have  been 
doubling  each  year  the  amouiit  cf  money 
tr:cy  invest  in  public  shooting  ranges.  But 
tl'.e  demand  for  these  facilities  has  not 
been  met.  More  funds  are  needed  and  v.ill 
be  m'oduced  by  my  bill. 

I  have  been  informed  tlnat  theie  is 
broad  agreement  with  my  bill.  National 
conservation  organizations,  si^ortsmen's 
grouj;s.  Stale  wildlife  agencies,  hand- 
loaders  associations,  and  the  ccmponents 
manufacturers  have  voiced  their  support. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S,  1295.  A  bill  to  limit  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  th.e  United 
States  and  any  such  inferior  court  as 
ordained  and  established  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enter  any  judg- 
ment, decree  or  order,  denying  or  re- 
stricting, as  unconstitutional,  the  exer- 
cise of  free  religious  expression  or  the 
saying  of  voluntary  prayer  in  any  public 
.school  or  other  public  building.  Rcferied 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jueiiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  C3.  A  joint  resolution  pio- 
))o:dirr  an  amendment  to  the  Con.>.titu- 
tion.  Referred  to  the  Coiiimiitcc  en  the 
Judiciary. 

ViLrXITV     srlTiiol.     TRAVrR 

r.r:-.  ROTH.  Mr.  Pst;  ienl,  .American 
education  is  rooted  in  the  schools  first 
tian.sp'lanted  here  from  England  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony  by  the  Puri- 
tans. American  values  and  tradition  in- 
cluding the  reading  of  the  scri.ntures  v.'ere 
r:juvi:licd  in  t'.jC  caily  .•\mc:ic.:.:".  cram- 
mar  schools. 

Compulsory  education  came  ir.to  being 
at  a  time  when  the  thirst  for  religious 
and  political  freedom  provided  the  stim- 
ulus for  the  early  immigration  and  set- 
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tleme-nt  of  this  country.  Siiico  thi.>  Na- 
tions founding  parents  enjoyed  the  high- 
ly cherished  freedom  of  rearing  their 
chiidren  in  an  cnviromricut  conducive  to 
the  development  of  mor.il  \\^Iups.  Then 
no    the   Siipiprr,.-'    ':  1  ion   of 


ing  a  second  bill  today  to  limit  ti;e  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  any  such  inferior  coiut 
as  ordi-iined  and  established  by  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  enter  any  juc';;- 
'^■''■■''-  -'--;■  -■  irdcr,  dcitvii:j;  or  r»;- 
•"•■  ligation:  1.  t^->  vcl'i"- 


U> 


'.  OMr  BUI  '''.  '^' 
:  state  or  t: 

lltl    o!Hci«l    1 

uiit'  ...I  J  luiild  nji  mier  it. 
II  'I    liiit,   ca.se.    f-if   tilt  re    . 
■•..'in  or 


to 

ay- 

.13 

'     01 

Voriis  rcgii- 
.  ■'u.ols  be 
fiiiyur: 

•  ^'  ucpond- 

cacc  ii;>Oii  ihij;.  ,vna  Ae  j.^  viiv  Ul.^ssing.s 
upon  us,  our  pntoms,  oi'r  •.».•.*.  l.-?!-  !»nd  otir 
cmintrv"  . . . 

\VI>at  New  York  doc?  on  the  cpening  of 
Its  public  schools  Is  \\\\i\\  we  <Jo  wlien  we 
ojjcix  Court.  Our  inar.shal  lio^  Itotn  the  be- 
giuiii.it;  fctinoiiiiced  llie  ri,'ii'. iuui';  ol  the 
coiirl  an<X  then  adcied,  'G-i.t  .su- e  the  United 
Staler  fiv.d  this  honorahli.-  c^-i;!t."  That  tit- 
teriui'^'e  is  a  suppliffttioii.  i  \K:\:vr  in  which 
we.  il'.t?  Judges,  are  free  lo  Join,  but  which 
we  iieej  iiot  recite  any  nu'io  than  the  stu- 
dents need  recite  the  New  Yorfc  prayer. 

What  New  York  docs  >n  ttie  openUi^  of 
Us  public  schools  U  what  each  hou.se  ol 
Consire^-s  docs  at  the  o^iv.v.'^  oi  e.vcli  day  s 
ij'.:  -!:!0~s.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President.  a.s  a  ic.Niilt  of  tlie  Su- 
[ntmc  CouiL'.s  decLsiou  oi  liKiJ.  the  few 
that  1  ejected  religion  iuive  been  able  to 
inipo.'-c  their  will  over  the  vast  majority 
of  Aniencan.';— denying  their  children  the 
M^ht  to  harmle.-slv  reafflrtn  tiieir  faith 
iuid  (lci>-'ndcnce  on  God. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident.  in  the  Stace  of  Dela- 
ware, as  I  am  sure  in  the  rest  of  tlie 
United  States  al.';o,  there  i.s  preponder- 
ent  support  for  voluntary  prayer  in  pub- 
1:  ■  .M  hool.s.  In  1969.  I  took  a  poll  ot  niy 
con.>;ituent.?.  Ei'^hty-iour  percent  of  the 
respondents  favored  a  constitutional 
ninendment  to  permit  v,:Umtary  prayer 
in  public  .schools. 

Mr.  Picsidcnt.  in  1973.  I  int;oduced 
.Souate  Joint  Re.^olution  89  to  amend  the 
Con  i.iution  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
mit voluntary  pra.-,er  in  public  sciiooLs 
or  otiicr  public  biulriuigs.  especially  our 
r)uljlic  .schools.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  9:Jd  Congress  did 
hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 89  and  .similar  proijo.^ils.  Regretably 
It,  was  not  reiiorted.  Houeycr.  failure  ot 
enactment  need  not  be  reason  fur  des- 
pair. If  we  do  not  succeed,  we  can  cer- 
tainly tiy.  try.  atid  try  asain,  aaain,  and 
""gain. 

Mr  President,  todnv  I  inj  n-intioduc- 
iig  the  same  resolution  :«nd  am  urtjing 
\\M.  it  be  given  priority  cof^sideratlon. 

R(  --ognizing  that  any  constitutional 
-niK-iidment  is  a  long  ~\.l  dliTicult  road 
toward  tiie  reinc-tatement  of  voluutray 
piaver  in  public  cchco!'.  I  .">ia  Introduc- 


nii^^iiic  x  wvh  r.^spect  to 

uraytr  .    .  .    My  b.'l  v,i;i  pre- 

clud2  tiic  Supreme  Court  of  t!ic  United 
States  iiom  ha\ing  nny  appellate  juri;-:- 
diction,  ar.cl  the  Federal  di,tiict  court", 
from  liaiinj  any  original  jurbdiction 
over  cises  emanating  from  any  State 
statute,  ordinance,  rule,  regulation,  or 
the  like  related  to  the  free  excrcl.se  of 
religicu.=!  expression  or  the  saying  of  a 
volunt -iry  prar.er  in  any  ptiblic  .scliool  or 
public  building. 

I  am  well  aviue  that  it  will  not  over- 
turn the  Engel  decision.  That  is  not  my 
intent  because-  the  reintroducUon  of  my 
Senate  joint  resolution  will,  hopefully, 
accomplLsh  that.  Meanwliile.  my  second 
bill,  if  enacted,  will  keep  future  school 
prayer  related  ca.scs  out  of  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
my  legislative  j^ackage,  in  support  of 
prayer  in  public  schools  and  I  a.sk  that 
the  full  texts  be  printed  in  thi?  Ri::oko 
at  tlie  concIu>:on  of  my  remarks. 

Tiieie  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
joint  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
p;inti:I  in  t!ie  Record,  as  ft.llovs; 

S.   1235 

Be  It  ritarf.-d  bv  the  S-'ttote  and  /.',>..• 
of  Reprcff'ntative.i  of  the  United  Sfiif::-,  of 
America  in  Co7>gre\^  assembled.  That 

(a)  chapter  81  of  title  28,  Unit*>d  .Sta'ea 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tlie  following  new  section: 

-5  1259    Appellate  J«iri.sdictlon;  Urn. tattoos 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  o£ 
.sections  1253.  1254.  and  1257  <->f  tliLs  chapter 
the  Supreme  Cotin.  shall  not  have  Jiiribdic- 
tlon  to  review,  by  appeal,  writ  or  ccrUururi. 
or  otherv.ise.  any  ca^e  arising  out  of  any 
State  st.itute.  ordinance,  rule,  regulntion,  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  arising  out  of  any  Act 
interpreting,  applying,  or  eiuorcing  a  State 
.vtatuli?.  ordinan'e.  rule,  or  reiii;l;u:>n,  \i!urb 
relates  to  the  e-tcrclse  of  free  reiijiious  e*- 
pressioii  or  the  saying  of  voluntary  prayer.s  in 
public  .schools  or  other  public  btiildlnga.". 

(b)  The  .';ertio!i  pnilysl.-;  at  the  bt-gliinlng 
of  chapter  81  of  sttch  title  28  U  amended 
by  adrtiri :  ■«'  II  •>  r-id  t'lcrci  i  ..ho  :  tLii^.n,'. 
new  item: 

••12.'i9    Anneilalt!  Juri-difU.:n'   tl!j»ii  itlnns  ", 
Sr.c.  2.  (a)   Ch.ipter  83  of  title  ai.  Uni' -d 
State:  Code,   13  ametided  by  adding   .\t.   ftio 
fi.d  tl.'.';eji  i,he  foUoKiiig  nt;v  scctmu 
■  »  l:{Gl    I.'n'Hatiiin  en  Jiirl-.<Ur'i.'m 

■■-•  iidli'g    RUy    olJicr    iir'......tii  ..{ 

l»w,  ,    .<ot  cotirtj  sliaU_  II...*  iia'.e  ji'rtB- 

dic;.       /i  iiij-  cuh^ot  qp.iostto'n  uhieh  ih« Su- 


preme Cotirt  does  not  have  JurL.dlctlon 
review  under  section  1259  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  85  of  such  title  28  is  ameiided  by 
aUdmi;  at  the  eud  thereof  the  folio.-. inj  nevv 
item: 

on  Juri-itJScllin  ". 

•  '.<•■<'     '=  tnirtc  by  the  f'.i.,t 

:.':  tnt;o  c'lict  o'i 

r  !h'  :  Ar-    o-  r.,:pt 

;ih 

.■  ol 


S  J     f?Pi      ITI 

)■>- 

I     '        .  tra 

Tiiiit  the  ioihiwli'g 

iX  ai  tm  nmendnjent 

I  uf  t;-.c  Uancd  Siaii'!, 

■  '1  to  all  intents  n:id  pur> 

j.^i. ,  .  .  i>.  n  Oi  me  Con.:titalien  v.iien  rat- 

iticd  by  lUe  If  ri^^l.-iliircs  U  .liue-iojrlhj  ol 

U: ■  1  States: 

.  1.  Nothli  g  cotUair-ed  la  thUCon- 
:   .     ..  ..  .  hrdl  abiidge  the  ri.'ht  ot  persons 

lawfully  a  .->cn)blcd.  In  any  public  .•school  or 
other  piiWic  buuaiiig  which  Is  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  through  the  expenditure  ol 
public  luuus,  to  participate  m  vuliunary 
prayer. 

•'Src.  2.  This  article  shi^U  be  luoper.ili!'e 
uiiles-i  it  shall  have  beon  ratified  as  an 
iiuiendme.U  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legl.-;- 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
wlthtu  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  siih- 
un»vi>n    ..  the  Mtjites  by  thu  Cun 'res-  ' 


By  Mr.  MORGAN . 
S.  11*97.  A  bill  to  amc!»d  t'le  Oianibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Sueets  Act  of 
1968  to  provide  for  an  improved  metiiod 
of  .selection  of  the  Slate  planning  agency. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Rc'Ieri-ed  to  the 
Coimaiilee  on   tiie  Judiciary. 

AMEM>»!E.>tT    OF    THE    OMt^lBirS    CRIME    r    •N-.lt.jI, 
A.\D    HME    STRS.l-.iS    .AIT    oy    1  Uri  . 

Mr.  iMORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  Tliis  bill  iS.  1L'97>  couiJ 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  administra- 
tion and  allocation  oi  LEA.\  funds. 

Under  the  present  legi.-Ialion  tite  van- 
ous  State  Governors  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  and  ovevjeeing 
the  Slate  pUtntung  agencies,  v^hich  with 
the  statewide  committees,  admini.-tor  the 
LEAA  program  at  tiie  State  le\L'l.  I  be- 
lieve that  experience  has  proved  that 
this  is  bad  policv  and  bad  law  and  !  think 
it  time  tliat  it  be  cotTcc'.ed. 

As  many  ot  yon  know.  I  served  as  at- 
torney general  ol  North  Carolina  for 
.some  6  years  prior  to  rc-ianing  to  seek 
the  iniblic  office  I  now  iiold.  By  tradition, 
the  attorney  gener.il  of  a  State  is  con- 
.sidered  the  cliief  law  officer  of  that  State 
and  it  is  to  him  tiiat  citizens  atitomati- 
cally  turn  for  leadership  in  the  area  of 
law  and  order  ar.d  justice.  By  virtue  of 
my  office.  I  .served  on  the  state-\  ide  plan- 
ning committee  along  with  .some  25  or  30 
other  persons.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  attorney  general  is  consid- 
ered the  chief  law  oflicer  of  his  State, 
the  attorney  general  of  my  State  as  in 
many  oth?rs  hai  ab  olun  ly  no  cont."ol 
over  the  funct:onii;3  of  the  tommittee 
oritsstnfif. 

r.  for  one.  believe  t'.-at  pror-rums  in- 
lend,.\!  to  iiuprove  the  quality  of  criminal 
pi!>\  U'tf  lu  thi.5  Nation  ought  to  ba  admin  - 
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Hercd  by  those  v;ho  are  involved  in  the 
,r,y. to-day  problems  related  to  the  ciim- 
mai  justice  system.  At  least,  I  think  the 
ligislative  bodies  of  the  States  should 
j.uve  the  right  to  deteiTnine  by  whom 
:!ie  program  will  be  run  in  their  rcspec- 
lu'e  States  and  not  be  bound  by  Federal 
j;-gislation  to  administration  under  the 
i'?.oct  control  of  the  Governor. 

Tiie  LEAA  program  has  come  under 
uicreasing  criticism  and  n  good  part  of 
)!,  has  been  to  tiie  effect  that  those  ad- 
ministering it  at  the  Federal  and  State 
level  iiave  not  been  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  agencies  receiving  grant 
lunds.  I  believe  that  a  pood  way  to  in- 
sure that  responsiveness  is  to  let  the 
legi.slative  bodies  of  the  States  determine 
who  is  best  suited  in  their  State  to  ad- 
minister a  program  to  improve  the  crim- 
inal justice  system.  Frankly,  in  many 
instances  I  do  not  believe  that  will  be 
the  Governor  or  his  designee  as  tiie  law 
now  provides. 

My  bill  would  not  preclude  llie  Gov- 
ernors from  running  the  program  in 
their  States.  It  would  simply  provide  that 
.some  constitutional  officer  other  than  the 
Governor  could  administer  the  program 
if  the  duly  elected  legislative  officials  of 
that  State  determined  that  the  goals  of 
the  program  could  thus  be  better  served. 
During  the  last  several  years  I  have 
experienced  and  .seen  others  experience 
Uie  frustration  of  seeing  a  program  vi- 
tally related  to  the  office  to  which  one 
was  elected  run  by  persons  at  the  State 
level  who  had  little  background  or  in- 
terest in  the  area  of  criminal  justice. 
Time  has  proved  that  the  logic  which 
prompted  the  restriction  in  the  existing 
law  w  as  faulty  and  for  this  reason  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  (S.  1297)  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1297 
Be  it  enacted  bi/  the  Senafe  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unitea  States  of 
America  in  Congres<i  assembled,  That  the 
second  eentenco  of  section  203(a)  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Such 
agency  shall  be  established  by  the  State  legis- 
lature or  designated  by  a  constitutloual  offi- 
cer selected  by  the  State  legislature  and 
•jhall  be  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  con- 
stitutional oft'icer  selected  by  the  Slate  legis- 
lature." 

Sf.c.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  thl.s  Act 
•Jiall  become  envctive  on  the  first  day  of  the 
tiiird  niontli  following  the  last  month  dur- 
hig  which  the  State  legislature  meets  In 
regular  or  .special  session  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enariment  of  this  Act  or  one  year 
itfier  the  date  of  eiiactnienl  of  thi'  Act, 
w,i)j(hf'vfr  occur.s  first. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  1298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inier- 
state  Commerce  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introduchig  legislation  which  would 
.significantly  modify  the  emergency  rail 
provision,  section  1(16)  (b),  of  the  Inter- 
.^-tate  Commerce  Act. 

The  Nation  has  already  been  faced 
V  ith  a  state  of  failing  railroad*;.  Various 


actions  have  been  taken  to  help  assure 
that  necessary  services  to  affected  com- 
munities will  be  continued.  These  actions, 
in  my  opinion,  are  vastly  inadequate  and 
in  addition  they  offer  no  help  at  all  to 
the  thousands  of  employees  v.lio  are 
affected. 

Mr.  President,  the  impending  .^hut- 
down  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  threat- 
ens to  put  more  than  10,000  employees 
out  of  work  at  a  time  when  other  jobs 
are  difficult  if  not  impossible  im  Sind  The 
iiardship  upon  these  workers  i-  intense. 
They  deserve  far  more  consideration 
from  the  railroads  which  will  absorb  the 
Rock  Island  and  provide  future  services 
than  the  present  law  provides. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  h»;lp  give 
these  loyal  and  dedicated  men  and 
women  an  opportunity  to  continue  their 
careers  and  continue  using  their  skills  in 
the  transportation  industry  of  our 
country. 

Under  present  Federal  law,  tiie  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  empow- 
ered under  section  1(16)  (b)  to  order  an- 
other railroad  to  operate  all  or  a  portion 
of  a  failing  railroad  in  order  to  assure 
the  preservation  of  essential  services. 
This  remedy  is  limited  to  60  days  al- 
though it  can  be  extended  for  cause  for  a 
maximum  of  240  days.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  obligated  to  compensate  fully 
any  costs  which  profitable  railroads  en- 
tail in  performing  services  for  the  failing 
raih'oad. 

Although  the  implementation  ol  tliis 
provision  will  assist  greatly  in  insm-ing 
that  essential  services  are  maintained, 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  that  this  act  simply  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  guaranteeing  that 
the  employees  affected  will  keep  their 
jobs  and  that  rail  service  is  fully  main- 
tained In  all  communities  being  served. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  which,  if  enacted, 
would  make  the  following  changes  in 
section  1(16)  (b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act. 

First,  the  ICC  would  be  required  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  the  entire 
rail  system  of  any  railroad  when  Its  cash 
position  makes  its  continued  operation 
impossible.  At  present,  the  ICC  is  em- 
powered to  decide  in  its  infinite  wisdom 
which  lines  are  to  be  operational  thereby 
leaving  some  areas  without  assm-ed  rail 
service.  This  change  would  remove  this 
discretionary  authority  and  guarantee 
the  continued  operation  of  all  areas  pres- 
ently being  served  by  the  faiUng  rail- 
road. 

Second,  tills  bill  would  mandate  that 
the  rail  carrier's  lines  be  operated  for 
a  period  of  18  months. 

Third,  the  rail  carriers  ordered  to  take 
over  the  operation  of  the  bankrupt  rail- 
road would  be  required  to  utilize  the 
services  of  all  it«  employees  during  this 
18 -month  period. 

By  enacting  this  proposal,  Congress 
would  make  it  possible  that  when  a  rail- 
road is  unable  to  maintain  its  operation 
a  means  will  become  available  to  guar- 
antee for  a  ueriod  of  at  least  18  months 
full  employment  and  continued  rail  serv- 
ice to  all  commmiities.  This  will  permit 
the  time  necessary  for  a  proper  and  or- 
derly economic  readjust  ment  to  the  many 


pioblen-is  CaU-sed  b^■  the  economic  failure 
of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  n.sk  unanimous  con- 
.-■ent  that  the  text  oi  tiiis  bill  be  printec; 
in  the  Record. 

There  beint:  no  ob.iti  tiun.  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  primed  in  tlic  Ri.i  oivD,  a- 
loDo A.  : 

Be  it  enciUd  h^  the  Scuoie  and  Uoii.<e  of 
H<\or,"_:cii'.iiii:C^  of  the  United  States  of 
Arte, tea  in  Congresa  asscvibled.  That  hectioi) 
T.  p.Tragr.nph  (IG)  (b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  be  amended  to  read  as  follov.s: 

"(b)  Whc-iiirver  any  carrier  by  railroad  Is 
•  .lable  ''j  tmn'^port  tiie  traffic  ofJercd  It 
•"•ccaii'^c  — 

"(1 )  its  c;i~h  po.siti'iri  niakf  s  it,s  continuing 
■  pf-iation  impo.isible; 

'■(2)  it  lia.s  been  ordtuu  i-j  ciiscontimip 
.iiiv  .service  by  a  court;  or 

■■(3)  it  ha.-:  abandoned  nC7\u-e  Uiihoiii 
obtaining  a  ctrtiflcaic  from  tlje  Commi.ssiou 
puisuant  to  this  sectloi: 

tiie  Commission  thall  \ipon  tlic  same  proce- 
dure as  provided  in  paragraph  (15)  of  this 
.-ection  make  such  Just  and  reasonable  direc- 
Tiniis  as  will  provide  for  the  operations  oi" 
fhe  entire  sy.stem  of  such  carrier's  Ijues 
iibjcct  to  tile  following  conditions: 

"(A)  Such  direction  shall  be  ellcctr-c  i.iv 
;i  period  of  18  monil.«:  ])ro\idcd  that  during 
the-  18  month  period  no  service  In  existence 
:it  the  beginning  oi  .'^uch  period  shall  be 
terminated." 

(B)  No  such  directions  shun  be  !.•■.  itted  tliat 
would  cause  a  carrier  to  operaie  In  vlolaiioii 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  I97t) 
or  that  would  Bubstantlally  Impair  the 
ability  of  the  carrier  bo  directed  to  serve 
adequately  its  own  patrons  or  to  meet  its 
outstanding  common  carrier  obligations. 

(C)  the  directed  carrier  .shall  not,  by  rea'^oii 
01"  such  Commission  direction,  be  deemed 
to  have  assumed  or  to  become  responsiijic 
for  the  debts  of  the  other  carrier. 

(D)  The  directed  carrier  or  cirriers  -liall 
hire  all  employees  of  the  other  carrier  to  tiip 
extent  such  employees  had  previously  per- 
formed the  directed  service  for  the  other 
carrier,  and,  as  to  such  employees,  the  di- 
rected carrier  or  carriers  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  assumed  all  existing  employment  ohli- 
gations  and  practices  of  the  other  cai-rier 
relating  thereto,  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  agreements  governing  rate  of  pay,  rules 
and  working  conditions,  and  all  employee 
protective  conditions  commencing  with  and 
tor  the  duration  of  the  direction. 

(E)  any  order  of  the  Commission  entered 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  provide  tliat 
if,  for  the  period  of  Us  effectiveness,  the 
cost,  as  hereinafter  defined,  of  moving  the 
traffic  of  another  carrier  shall  exceed  the 
direct  revenues  therefor,  then  \ipon  request, 
payment  shall  be  made  to  the  directed  car- 
rier, In  the  manner  herehiafter  provided  and 
within  90  days  after  expiration  of  such  order, 
of  a  sum  equal  to  tlic  amount  by  which 
.such  cost  has  exceeded  said  revenues.  The 
t«rm  "cost"  shall  mean  those  expenditurt-s 
made  or  Incurred  to  or  attributable  to  the 
operations  as  directed,  including  the  rental 
or  lease  of  necessary  equipment,  plus  an  ap- 
propriate allocation  of  common  expen.ses, 
overheads,  and  a  reasonable  profit.  Such  cost 
shall  be  then  currently  recorded  by  the  car- 
rier or  carriers  In  such  manner  and  on  such 
forms  as  by  general  order  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commi.selon  and  shaU  be  submitted  to 
and  subject  to  audit  by  the  Commleslon.  The 
Commission  shall  certify  promptly  to  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  the  amount  of 
payment  to  be  made  to  said  carrier  or  car- 
riers under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 
Payments  required  to  be  made  to  a  carrier 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  ehall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
lioni   /undfi   hereby   authorised    to   be    ap- 
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proprliitecl  lu  such  amou:3ts  as  luav  be  i^ec- 
c-isary  for  the  purpose  of  ciixrriixg  out  the 


Pa  ^Ir  CHURCH  -foi  himi,eU.  Mr, 
Jacksox.  aad  Mr.  F/i!fmw'    (by 

S.  1?D3  A  h\]\  to  amcr-d  the  Water  Rc- 

.-.rces  Pla;:n::-.'„'  Act  t-i  re^'ise  the  m?Tn- 
iji-.'-ship  of  til?  Water  Ue-oiace.--  Council. 
P.eferred  to  the  Committee  on  Iiiterior 

i\n  Insulp.r  Affaii-'. 

Mr  CHtmCIT  Mr  Presidf  t  bv  re- 
(":••.?-♦.  I  FT,^.  to  tVi?  desk  oil  behalf  of 
'iic  Scjiator  from  V,'i<^hington  <Mr 
.'a  K.,oK)  aiid  the  Sciiator  fiom  Aiizcni; 
I  Mr.  Fannin  ■  a  bill  to  amend  t!ic  Water 
Resources  Plamiing  Act  to  revise  the 
niember.ivp  of  the  Water  Pe>oui'tei 
C'nuncil. 

Mr.  President.  thJ«;  draft  legislation  vfa.s 

iibmlttcd  by  the  US.  Water  Fiesourcrs 

Co\incll.  v.nA  I  n-k  unar.imo\;s  consent 

'hat  Uie  e.\plu.''.iLiu.i  of  the  amendment 

iocoTipaiiyiJig  Uii.'  piLvi'asil  l>e  printed  ir. 

■le  RiJcORD. 

1'here  l>eini:  nn  objection,  the  expJaaa- 
*:3n  v:as  ordered  to  be  printetl  in  the 
rtrccno.  a?  follows: 

EiCKcaouTn)  Inpormatjow 

i   I*   Water  ReMjiirrt--.  Council   (WRC;    wx? 

'>lijhe'1  by  Uio  W*r  T  Pcc^iurceo  PlaiiUiii^' 

^  ■■  •  :  l'iC.3   I  P  I.    8'  8''M    f'-.r  Hie  purpo.seo  of 

preparing   pei-iixti-    Li*:ioaal    ais.fs.smeiiti   of 

..e    fcclequAcjr    of    t).d    Nations    water    aii'i 

relat.-l    laiid   reiource.^.    direc'ir.^  and   fonr- 

lir.fiing    coi'.ipreheuane    rei;loiial    and    r'ver 

rtx.-.iu  pianuiii),';  recommciiciui^;  to  the  Pre.si- 

.jeiu  needed  ch.iu^-es  in  Federal  pc/.icles  an<l 

•■r  i^raras.    esU*l>lkihlu^-.    «1Uj    the   approval 

.'   Ui©  f Resident,  priiicipled.   standards.  ai<1 

edures  for  rodeiaJ  ■.valer  and  related  laTiU 

..•.)urcfcs  pliuialiit.'.   CLM'rd.iiating  such  pl.'xn- 

■  _'  Hc!r.|tie;.  performing  rssponslbUiti*'? 
•-*.iii  TChdxd  t.>  Ihe  crpa'uon,  operation,  ar.d 
uruUQiiUoii  of  Federal -S(a»e  rirer  ba«tii  con\- 
u.siiias;  aud  prc;idli;„'  financial  a.r-l3*.inr» 
.•-.*  Liie  SUitei  --•-!  a.-;  to  iiicrea.se  'hPir  par»lrl- 
patiau  l!i  uater  a-d  rt'nted  la:id  re-sotirit^i 
p.aruun^. 

T!te  proposed  bill  uould  amend  the  Water 
rtesourcAK  fHaiimn^  Ac',  to  re\  ise  Uie  inember- 
>aip  of  til*  Water  Resource.-^  CoiincU. 

1'be  Couacll  o^  Meoiber^  h.^  uioiiiiiuou  '.7 
.ippfoved  full  Kkeoi>)ership  lu  'li«  W.ater  Be- 
jouroes  Council  for  li;e  Secreiuy  ot  Coxn- 
-.'."rcf,  the  Secretary  ui  Housui^  aod  Urbaa 
Oev«Iopmexits  aud  tl.a  A'iuuiitstfator  uf  the 
Enrlronmeotal  Protectioa  Agency  and  ba^ 
reocounended  thai  appropriate  actlou  b* 
t.aken  to  make  them  lu.;  taeuiifeis.  The  Sec- 
retaries and  the  Adauaii>u atur  have  UKticatttd 
:hat  tbef  woiUd  favor  fUil  nteuiber^  p  and 
-arttctpation  lu  the  Couiu  .1.  \i  proseut,  th<j 
.Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretarv  of 
HoxBliig  and  Urban  Development  aiid  the 
Admlr;strator  of  t'-.e  E?.vl.oiinieii:«i  Prjtrc- 
t  on  As;encT  »re  i'->n-st«tuliry  •;is50(.tate 
— .eml>era  of  tiie  Covr.cil.  'I'.iis  st  ,*ns  dot's  not 
'.re  t'.ietn  the  prlrile««'s  .'ind  re:  por»sibi.uje3 
•■t  stutntcry  membt-rshlp:  t'..»  Secretaries 
-irnot  v?'e  ft:.d  tl.eir  role.s  are  c^^iiti.iliy 
•.  Ivi-v^rr. 

'Tn^  D^';!-,'**'.!*-!.'  ■■'  C^mr-.e: -e  h  .^  re'-ijxir.ri- 
"  .";1y  for  pmrldlp^  extensTe  Ijb^^c  eco".>TOtc 
c*..\ta  and  projections  lOBKTlSi  In  coopemtioTi 
vith  *h»  rvi'Tiartir.'^nt  nf  .^sr^r-jl  ure.  fi-»r  ri»r* 
"iln  m-TT'e  re^ovrces  sJalrs,  for  foiiterine' 
-ditstT'.al  PT^t-.^ion  and  ef^uomic  derelop. 
: "Tit  v,htch  requires  suh"  'antisl  wse  of  wnter 
...J  rebates  land  rp'^pMrr*^  for  prr^ridin?;  the 
..itl'.Tnal  r'^t^'orks  of  geodetic  control  snrTeys, 
.ind  IcT  r'rer  flow  foreenstrr.j  ir.d  flood  -warr.- 

llie  O.'por'roei.t.  cf  Hcujtrij  .\r.d  TT.-'jan  !>- 
-  ^\'pnj"t!:    h.os    p^r.^r-Mtted    m-ith   t.j    «•>" 


(  o.  .....  by  p.-o-;U::ij  ..  ;  .  :.  '.if  .>  -,  c-ii  p!  u.i  iu^; 

ior  river  ba.=n;3  and  planning;  for  the  con- 

r-e"»mt«t  nrbin  pop'i'9*v)ii  fo^;i^^  Th^  K^- 

o"«i'.  Fiofd  Insar«iif«  Prrn-'ram.  e'^'ablu-hM 

JT  the  Hou-sln?  »i  a  Urhfln  D-vtlupniei]i  Ai  t 
of  1968  as  amc:  deci  wlil  r«qv,."e  extensi  e 
coorG.:iatJOii  with  all  e  .od  daiaage  pre^.n- 
tK'h  i-i-Ojji.iui-s  for  v.Ui'a  the  orher  CjUihI 
laottibe'o  have  aiajor  rfcspoiuiL»ilitie.j. 

i;i2  fii^vuoiimental  PiuUvilou  At;ei.'.y  L. 
lu.ijnr  re.spo'i.:lbinties  v>'.th  re-pert  to  irater 
ffi-ality  and  otber  p.^iM'-t:?  uf  v.-a't-r  resoinc?- 
■ii'='»  Thp=e  re'-pt'nsibimies  I'e  an  inteeral  part 
C'f  co/rdinated  and  compreheii.=.l>e  water  re- 
:>'."iTee  pl.-.n.lng  Wrhou;  panlcipatlou  oi 
EP.\.  ma'or  coii.;>oi\enT.s  of  .vater  rej..>iirces 
.c:.-.  lUes  represented  la  t-ie  Council  prur  to 
the  cresitou  of  the  Ageu.y  cannot  be  ade- 
'!'i..lp)y  cc.iii.iderv?d  in  t:.e  CouucU's  tooitii- 
'  .ited  acih  itles. 

Tlie  Depnrrunent  of  T. .impovtnl  iorv  Act  fi.' 
ig.'se  e.-panfltd  tVPr  rr.pin'ier-Mp  to  include 
the  Sccretnrv  of  Ti  m^portstion  on  matter^ 
pertninlng  to  rtivie'»tirn  featiipps  of  watier  re- 

ource  projects.  The  Aater  Resources  1  :«n- 
J  iHi;  Ac:  of  iriGJ  ciooi  not  h.ive  :.ii:.;uRt-e  iii- 
rludlng  the  Secretary  of  Traniporunlou  ana 
tiienfore  this  ameixliug  Imiguage  ia  iieces&uty 
'cr  purposta  of  coaipletejiesi 

la  udJitiou.  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Eflii- 
rrt'ion,  and  'WtUar?  1-a^  requested  to  be  tj- 
noved  from  fii'l  men-ibership  stntn.s  on  tiie 
CoimcH.  The  C3"ncil  oi  Member*  un.^ni- 
.to'i-'v  (ic;to'. ed  the  requv^t. 

Ren.orsi  of  tl.e  SecretarT  cf  IIEW  is  ap- 
^^op^late  t»ecai:se  of  aeorganuintion  Plan  No 
;  ol  1970  whitl)  trai.ife.-red  vlrtua;iy  all  wat^r 
icaorrcti  and  ifjjted  lAttU  pUuniug  fuuctioiu 
ihen  exlitlnif  lu  HEW  to  the  new  Envliju- 
1^"  ■    •   1    rro',.-   ■  ;',ii   .^"^!K■•• 


'V.'rtJJjT*. 


By  Mr.  KEN^^EDY  ifor  him>e:r 
iind  Mr.  Weickee  > : 

3.  1300.  A  bill  to  rev'^e  title  T)  of  the 
United  St.ites  Code,  relatii-.g  toliightvnvs. 
termint?  the  High^ray  Tm.-t  Fund,  and 
rmeni  the  Urhan  Mar.'  Trnn.^portation 
Act  nf  1954.  in  ordT  to  improve  tr^ns- 
>ort.,tiori  Referred  to  the  Committer  on 
Pablic  Wcrk-!. 

f  The  rrmark^  cf  Mr  KtN'xrr.Y  and  Mr. 
WrirxER  \rlten  they  introduced  the  abet  e 
Ti'l  appear  earlier  in  the  Reco?,d  i 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  i  for  himself.  Mr. 

JAC^:sn^f,  and  Mr.  P.^kmi^i    (bv 

request  > : 
3.  lini  A  bill  to  promote  a  more  com- 
•).-ehen.=^ive  natior.al  program  of  water 
.  esources  research  and  technology  devel- 
opment to  reorganir-  certain  function;? 
in  the  Department  of  the.  Interior,  and 
r.ir  other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Com- 
n^.ittee  on  Interior  and  In.siilar  Affairs. 

'.rvrrR  H'=;oirB,-r3  RF.>E.\i!rH   .\.\o  TrcnNoi.r>i,T 
nrvri  .iPMrNT  *rT  of  ists 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre.n.lent.  by  re- 
Cjueol.  I  send  to  Liie  de^k  on  behalf  of  the 
Seiiiitor  from  Washiixgtou  (Mr.  Jackson' 
.-.rd  the  Sentilor  f-om  Arizona  iMr.  F.\?;- 
.M..'>  a  bill  to  promote  a  more  ccmpre- 
hen.siie  national  proEcram  of  water 
rc.-ources  rese.arch  ar.d  technology  dcvel- 
npu'.ent  to  rearganiz?  certain  functions 
In  the  Department  of  tl;e  Intericr.  and 
ior  oil;ei-  pU'.poser>. 

Mr.  President.  ti,:<  ciraft  lc".i.-.;:n'cn 
T.ii  submitted  r.v.d  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  thf;  Int«>i:or.  and  i  a.sk 
iir.animuus  con>cnt  thit  the  excnttivs 
rommi'irjication  ^'ccmpaifin^  the  i^ro- 
posal  from  the  E^^.-etary  of  i!ie  Int(r!or 
^;e  r^iiti^^ed  in  th^  PrcoT?n 

■t^.?i3  being  no  cbjectlcn.  the  letter 


•>u«  oiiJered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rccoro, 
;'  >  roUov.s; 

^'■S.  Dtp.\HiMf  xr  OF  "ii.c  I.v::  rior. 

V:a'ihivr;ton  D  C,  March.  10, 157 Z. 
Hoi  C.xr.:.  .\T.Brr.T. 
'^-rnicrr   (J*    f»ir    Hmi^e    cif    /"rj'-f 

Wo'.i'tfifon.  DC 
Hon.  Nflsin  aOCKEFILlr*. 

Pre.-:dent  of  the  Senate. 
\"<f-!iiyigl'i'}.  D  C. 
U<?ar  Mr.  Preiiden: 
ucu    Mr.  Speaker. 

Tliere  ii  ciiclo-od  a  tli;ii'  bill  ■■  To  proinors 
.\  moie  adequate  national  profo/ini  of  water 
!C=icnr<-»--,  T».sejtrch  imrt  tpchroloerv  develon- 
meti;.  to  reorf^nis-e  r.-rtai"  liinctions  in  tiie 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for  ctlier 
purposes."  It  cons'aites  aa  amentln-.r-nt  t<o 
the  Water  Rt'souri.e3  Researi^h  Act  of  liiiii, 
P.L.  mtSl,*.  fto  auicntiea  mv  PL  R9  40i  and 
PL.  <»2-i;5. 

We  re.-oni..iei;cI  tU'it  ihe  proiio.sed  bill  Ije 
'.vinctert. 

The  b.il  f  .'nbine^  into  s  j.ew  Omce  of 
Waer  Rfseardi  and  Technology  those  fxinc- 
tions  authorized  by  the  Saline  Water  Con- 
ve.'>iun  An  o:  T'Vl.  P.L  !.2  HO.  and  the  Water 
Resources  Iiesearch  Art  of  1964,  Pi  83^-379, 
Us  iuiicLidjd.  V  also  providei  f.>r  aa  e.^^JaJldtU 
leLliuolosy  devflopineut  program  whicli  en- 
ctuipas.scj  >:if .halting  lt"-hnolngy  developTnent 
act'.vltle-,  anthcrlz-ed  bv  the  Satlne  Water 
Conversion  Act  of  1971  but.  additionally,  pro- 
Mdes  authorization  to  pursue,  through  tech- 
nol,>gy  development  program  actions,  the  re- 
iults  of  other  water-related  research  auUior- 
ized  bv  Die  Act  to  the  stage  where  such  find- 
ings and  dcwrminalioiiii  can  be  u^ed  for 
praclital  .ipplicatiou  hi  resolvuij;  or  nnt.- 
t'-itir'S  the  Nation's  v.  a'cr  and  v.ater-related 
problems. 

The  draft,  bill  ettend^.  cert.-ln  anthovities 
nnd'.r  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
which  would  otherwise  erpu-e  at  the  end  ol 
fiscal  year  1976.  Tliat  Act  authori?«s  tlie  ap- 
propriation of  funds  with  wiiich  the  Secre- 
tary ol  ilie  Interior  can  by  zneaiii  cf  pranU., 
mat^luiig  tiranti.  ranuracts  or  other  airauge- 
ments  wiili  qualified  educational  insiltu- 
tions.  prirat"  firms  and  individual^!,  and  with 
■  •>cal  S't^'e  and  Federal  provernment  a-;encle. , 
undertRiie  research  Into  a.spects  of  v.ater 
pioblc.-n.;  rcln't'd  to  the  mt^^slon  of  the  De- 
partriienl  of  the  Intarlor  which  may  be 
deemed  desirable  and  are  not  otherwise  be- 
ill^'  stu.iied.  Tl.i.-,  anihori/ation  started  at 
$5.000, OuO  m  fiscal  year  1967  and  firadaally 
increased  io  a  nia.Kiiuuin  of  S10,0'jO.U(ju  for 
each  fi>cal  jears  1972  through  1976. 

Tlie  bUl  does  not  change  the  "A?;slstance  to 
51*10  tor  Institute.^'  or  the  '•Matching 
Grants  for  Institutes"  water  rc-sources  re- 
.search.  traiiiing.  and  technical  intormation 
disseinuiatlon  program  currentlv  authnrl,'?d 
by  Title  I  of  Piu  88-379,  a.?  amended  Tnstl- 
tiite.^,  together  wlih  their  cooperating  iini- 
ver.xitle.3,  will  continue  to  be  a  major  soii'-c;- 
for  prodncin.?  the  basic  problem-oriented  re- 
search rc.^ulti  ih.-iL  are  aa  abaolute  require- 
ment for  sound  and  co.U-etTective  loclmol- 
ogy  development  TTie  draft  bin  auThori-e- 
njipr  priaticn  of  -r.ch  funds  a.i  may  be  spec- 
ific J  by  the  Congress  in  annua)  appr'ipria- 
tioii  act-  to  carry  out  the  provi.=!ions  of  Title 
If.  in  contra.it  to  the  specified  litnitai  oiw  cf 
Ihe  piesent  Act. 

diniitarly.  the  Salii  e  Water  Conversion  Act 
of  1071  authorizing'  annual  appropriations 
for  the  initiation  of  new  de-altlng  jirogr-im 
'lork  extends  only  thron^h  fliical  year  iy77. 
The  draft  bill  would  ex'end  ihi.s  proRrnm  in 
modified  form.  Ina^muci  a.s  the  fu  .ctions, 
:ii'tI-ioii.7ed  by  the  Saline  Water  Convcrsl«1i 
Act  r-re  incorpor.att>cl  as  part  of  the  r  '.scidlh 
and  d'velopuicnt  activ.tisi  aLithorj-t>!  ilu- 
der.  iLe  pr^po.rti  amended  Title  II  cf  t^e 
"VV'Alcr  I<Dso!irc?s  research  Act  of  lOci,  t> 
<t'-ivft  bni  repeals  the  fallne  Water  Conver 
'   Ti   A.  •_  of  l':i71.  PL    <»2-60,  as  amended 

T»ie  tlraft  bill  ks  for.s-ard-d  Is  lacklri  p  tf- 
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cnt  provl.slone  wliloh  will  be  provided  in  the 
near  future. 

New  legislation  1  >  desirable  to  continue  the 
...tier  re.sources  re.scaroh  and  the  teciiuology 
oc\olopment  programs  previously  adminis- 
i.r>d  by  t!ie  Ollice  of  Water  Resources  Re- 
v(.ai<-h  and  the  Office  of  Saline  Water.  Excel- 
leni.  progrt.s.s  ii;..s  been  made  during  ihe  last 
U>  cudo  in  re.searcii  dJr'Jcted  toward  a  better 
luiU'TitaiKling  of  liie  many  complex  biol(^- 
ii  ai,  pl>ysii  al  and  .so<jiological  elements  which 
t'oniprif.e  our  v.ati  r  ri«ouice  sjileins.  There 
U,  howeve)',  less  certainty  of  the  elfectiveness 
wi'li  which  the.p  excellent  r.nd  Innovative  re- 
sfarch  ref.ulr.s  havi;  bi"en  iiuffrpretcd  and 
converted  into  practical  applieaiions.  P  icog- 
uition  of  ihi.s  toclinology  development  and 
technology  transier  deficiency  prompted  the 
National  Water  Commission,  in  its  197:J  Re- 
port, to  recommend  tliat  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, establish  au  Otlne  of  Water  Tech- 
nology. 

To  meet,  this  iii't^d  nf  lonveiting  vMiier  re- 
sources lesearcli  le^^nlts  imo  viable  action 
programs  without,  .sacntieing  the  emph.T,sls 
on  research,  the  .Becretary  oi  tno  Interior  es- 
taljlished  an  Oltice  oi  Water  Research  and 
'rechnolo)>'y  tiiis  p.-i.-,t  Jnly.  This  action  coni- 
oined  rho  tmio'ion-  ilien  ."..-Igned  to  the 
Ottice  of  WaU;r  R^ionrcs  Tlc-JeBicii  und  the 
Ortice  of  Saline  Water,  and  establislied  added 
responsibility  for  assuring  tiie  systematic  and 
orderly  application  of  research  and  reocarch 
iiviults  to  onr  most  critical  water  problems. 

The  bill  contains  a  pi'ovisioii  that  the  De- 
partment ol  tnc  Inierior  vvill  cooperate  fully 
wliii  the  L'nvironm-'iii.al  Protection  Agency 
to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts  and  ii.  was 
the  stated  view  of  Die  Department  of  the 
Interior  representativcii.  dniing  negotiations 
formulatiiifT  tiie  bill,  that  tlie  Department 
luid  no  intention  to  encroach  upon  matters 
already  beni'-;  undertaken  by  WA  or  to  du- 
plicate their  etiorts.  It  was  under.siood  that 
Uie  Department  of  i.he  Interior  wooui  co- 
ordinate Us  f  (forts  wi.h  EPA  to  the  extent 
iieccssary. 

The  propo.sed  "uill  provlUe.s  a  comprehfnrtlve 
framework  for  carrying  out  thi^  coordinated 
v.ater  resource  rt:,-;ejr<h  and  li-Vhnoio^ical 
development  etl'orl. 

The  Ottice  o;'  AMnu-cmtn;,  aiid  Budget  has 
advl.sed   that  the  pies'Mitatlon   of  this  pro- 
po.sed   legislat,ion   would   be  cou.sistent  villi 
the  Administration's  obJeciiv|e:r. 
Sincerely  vour-^. 

Jack  HurcroN'. 
j4.->.>.>/rjH,  .V.'(i<7fi)i/  nf  the  It'ti'r'(,r. 


By  Ml.  WILLIAMS   'Tor  liini^elf, 
Mr.    Randolph.    Mr.    Kennedy, 
-Mr.   Hap.tke,   Mr.   McGee.   Mr. 
ScHWEiKEit,  T.Ir.  McGoVern.  Mr. 
Humphrey,   Mr.    Metcalf,   Mr. 
Hatiiaway,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  RiBicoFr,  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  ABOuntzK,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Stev- 
enson, Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Philip 
A.  Hart,  Mr.  Muskis,  Mr.  Gary 
W.   Hart,   Mr.   Mansfieid,   Mr. 
BAYir,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Chtirch,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Jav- 
iT.s,  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Clahk.  Mr. 
Bentsen,    Mr.    T.Iagnuson,    Mr. 
Most:',  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Haskell, 
Mr.  BtmrERs,  Mr.  Montova.  and 
Mr.  BiDEN)  : 
S.  1302.  A  bill  to  promote  .<:afoty  and 
iiealth  in  the  mining  Industry,  to  prevent 
recurring  disasters  in  the  mining  indus- 
1  ry,  and  for  other  pmposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
iare. 


rEDFRAL    MINE   SAFETY   AND    IIF.^LTII    A-.ir'lC- 
MENTS   OF    1B73 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  M-.  President,  I  am 
introducing  for  myself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, legislation  designed  to  provide  for 
increased  efficiency  and  better  manage- 
ment of  our  mine  safety  regulatory  agen- 
cies. The  cosponsors  of  this  bill  represent 
A  national  and  bipartisan  constituency. 
We  serve  on  the  committees  concerned 
with  our  Nation's  most  pressing  liuman 
and  economic  problems — Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Public  Works,  and  Interior. 
While  we  repre.sent  botli  mining  and 
nonmining  States,  States  with  a  wide 
divergence  of  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, we  ha\'e  a  unified  concern  for  pro- 
tecting the  safety  and  health  of  our 
working  miners.  The  tragic  number  of 
mine  accidents  in  recent  years  has  shown 
that  the  effectiveness  of  our  mine  safety 
programs  ha.,  fallen  drastically  short  of 
their  anticipated  goals.  We  in  Coniiress 
liavc  long  recognized  mining  as  one  of 
llie  mast  dangerous  occupations  in  this 
counti-y.  and  over  the  years  we  liave  at- 
tempted to  reduce  its  occupational  iiaz- 
ards  by  passing  major  mine  safety  legis- 
lation. Unfortunately,  our  efforts  have 
been  largely  frustrated  by  the  tepid  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  these 
laws  by  the  Department  of  the  Inierior. 
Therefore,  it  again  becomes  our  respon- 
sibility to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the 
Nation's  miners  and  their  familie ;  by 
providing  the  legislative  machinery  to 
reduce  mine  fatalities  and  injuries  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  The  vehicle  by  which 
we  hope  to  achieve  this  end  is  S.  1302, 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Healtlj 
Amendments  of  1975. 

The  proposed  legislation  Ims  three 
principal  features:  First,  the  bill  will 
take  the  long  overdue  action  oJ  com- 
bining all  mine  workers  under  a  .single, 
.strong  piece  of  legislation.  Mine  safety 
and  health  is  now  regulated  under  two 
separate  laws — the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and  the 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safetv  Act 
of  1966. 

Second,  the  functions  of  tlie  SeLiciary 
of  the  Interior  under  the  present  Coal 
Mine  and  Metal  Mine  Acts  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  a 
separate  mine-safety  and  health  admin- 
istration, with  an  administiator,  Mibject 
to  Senate  confirmation. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  irandaid 
setting  and  enforcement  procedures 
which  would  confoi-m  to  the  Adminis- 
trati\e  Procedure  Act  arid  proxicio  for 
appellate  court  review. 

One  of  the  major  fea lures  of  oui-  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  tran.sfer  all  re- 
sponsibility for  mine  safety  regulation 
and  enforeement  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  We  consider  tliis  absolutelv  ini- 
IJerative  if  our  nation's  muiers  ttie  to 
receive  maximum  benefit  from  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  mine  safety  reg- 
ulations. We  deem  this  transfer  neces- 
sary becau.se  of  the  inherent  conflict,  im- 
posed on  the  Department  of  tlie  In- 
terior by  virtue  of  its  dual  mandate  to 
maximize  mineral  and  fuel  production 


and  to  enforce  mine  safety  regulations. 
Historically,  the  Interior  Department's 
primary  function  ha.s  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  natural  resources. 
The  protection  of  persons  who  must  pro- 
duce those  rcsouiTcs  often  has  been  per- 
ceived as  one  of  the  Depttrtment's  .sec- 
ondai-y  function.s.  At  best,  maximizing 
mine    production    iind    enforcing    miiKi 
.-afety  are  certainly  conflicting  roles  for 
the    Department.    This    dual    mandate, 
compounded  by   the  current   increa.sed 
demand  for  energy,  really  puts  the  De- 
partment between  "a  rock  and  a  haid 
>pot"  in  determining  its  policy  priorities. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recog- 
nized this  conflict  ui  principle  when  he 
reorganized    his    Department    in    May, 
1973,  to  separate  responsibility  for  mine 
safety  and  health  from  the  other  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  To  this 
end.  he  created  the  Mining  Enforcement 
and    Safety    Administration     iMESA). 
However,  while  this  has  resulted  in  .some 
improvement   over  the   prior  situation, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  responsibility 
tor  the  miners'  health  and  .safety  con- 
tinues to  reside  in  a  Department  whose 
first  concern  is  production.  We  recognize 
that  MESA  has  many  people  who  are 
dedicated  to  mine  safety  and  that  their 
corps  of  inspectors  is  well  qualified.  We 
.simply  mahitaln  that  MESA  cannot  be 
primarily    responsive    to    the    working 
miner's  needs  if  it  continues  to  be  housed 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
One  provision  of  our  bill  will  tiansi'er 
MESA'S  qualified  and  dedicated  pei-son- 
nel    rcsom-ces    to    the    Department    of 
Laboi',  a  Department  which  has  no  in- 
Jiereiit  conflict  in  its  duty  to  Ameiictm 
workers,   a  Deparlmetit   that  has   lotig 
been  recognized  as  tlie  advocate  of  the 
American  worker  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, one  which  has  tlie  interest  ttnd 
well  bein"?  of  workers  at  the  top  of  its 
priority  list.  Thi-  bill  will  transfer  those 
personnel     now     administering     mine 
health  and  safety.  We  admit  that  trui'.s- 
ferring  the  administrative  agency  Ironi 
one  department  of  gotcrnment  t-o  an- 
other docs   not   represent   an   ultimate 
i-esolution  of  the  mine  safety  problem. 
Rather,    it    represents    the    first    stei) 
toward  iPMuiug  vigorou.-,  enforcement  of 
the  law.  It  ill  a  means  toward  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  reducing  the  present  rate 
oi  death  and  disabling  injuries  that  cuts 
at  the  vital.s  ot  thi.s  important  indu.stry. 
Let  us  p,in.-,e  for  a  minute  on  the  mat- 
ter of  niaximi/aiion  <j1  eneigy  re.sources. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  pioblem.s  we  will  lace  in  increasing 
coal  production  to  meet  the  Nation's  de- 
mands. We  have  vast  coal  resources,  and 
wl'icn   extracted,    these   can  satisfy   our 
energy  needs  for  matiy  years  in  the  fu- 
tiiic.  To  some  extent,  coal  can  replace 
petroi-jum  productis  as  energy  fuel  and 
hence  lessen  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  It  may  seem  to  .some  tliat  we  can 
immediately  curtail  our  oil  impoits  by 
pi'oducing  more  coal.  While  it  is  recog- 
nized tliat  strippable  coal  production  can 
be   increased   almost   immediately,    the 
same  is  not  true  for  imderground  coal 
piodiirtion.  This  Is  be<-iu.se  we  do  not 
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hay»  a  ready  stock  of  :..„:i  pioclu'-tion 
^unuls  niacluncxy.  nor  do  we  liaie  aa 
■:cj>5   o:   skiiied   coal   .Miiicis.   Modoru 
■  -^l'  ^QiiiPiiitut  is  •.nvy  .'•opbisUcated. 
. '  U  a  Lual  operator  were  to  order  new 
".:ncrj  tniiKrio"  .  his  .ii-.ticipated  de- 
'    date  may  be  2  or  ;ujre  yortjs  in 
w  i.^lure.  Should  he  advert^.e  lor  .skUled 
.1  miners,  he  may  not  g.c  er.ju::a  a-- 
^r..:e  to  bcgia  a  --.nigle  ihii:. 
Therefore,  any  inuncdiate  iucica--:^  m 
••o.il  production  hy  uudersround  niinhig 
viulj  require  an  increase  in  oi;'put  oZ 
--::.>tjns  minei  by  iisirg  on-hand  equip- 
.-.:or.;  and  by  trntring  more  miners.  If  we 
.'■.n-inpt  to  u-.rreri.-e  prc-pi-^on  hv  opf- 
■•:rg  .round   the   ilof!:.   ineviyov  eiiced 
.n.ners  will  have  to  be  uti:.?oc1.  As  p  mar- 
■^r  of  fact,  son-.f  --oi.l  r  u.-^ip.inips  do  now 

■  vrate  o-i  a  2i-hoar  ba.sis.  but  t':ev  h'Wf 
.-.»;  necessary  equipni^Tit.  exiserti'-c.  and 

vr'^onnt!  to  comply  with  tlic  ssfetv  r«K- 
.:.ifion.>.  Some  othf'r>  do  no'  Thprefore, 
•. f-  need  a  comprehensive  .  '.d  an  elTec- 
";ie  mire  .safety  pro,'ram  to  n_>ure  tl\e 
.?aUti  and  safe:-  of  those  who  are  al- 
•f-ady  employed  ai.d  tho.'se  who  clioo.se  to 
v.ter  TOining  occupation-  In  the  fut';r" 
.'■V  thi-.ik  S  1302  wiU  rm  that  need 

A.  major  detect  in  our  pie.<;ent  mme- 
.■rev-  legislation  is   th.it  wc  hare  two 
*njrr'te  Federal  law.s  in  exu;tence:  the 
i'if^  Metal  and  Noiimeta'.lic  Mine  Safety 
<<  f.  viliich  regulates  mii;e  safety  in  metal 
;.'t  notur.etallic  co.d  min&s.  azid  the  196» 
iMl  Mine  HealUi  and  Safety  Act  for  the 
-'sjiation  of  safety  m  coal  mines.  Tills 
.io*  re:>aiied  m  tu  o  acparat*;  eulorcemeiu 
:;iL>i,jiis   under  MES.\.   which   perform 
(>i>:-uxai;dtely  tr.e  .vauic  regulatory  func- 
■.jr..,  fur  tliese  t\io  broad  classes,  of  miii- 
.i.4  operations.  S.   IJ02  v.ould  place  all 
::.;:ie-siifety  erJorcea.ent  uiKlcx  oi.e  law 
.•dn.i£ii;  i,ered  by  a  .siui,:e  agency.   ti;uo 
I'lidmi:   the   treaieadoas   dupacation  of 
•-'t'cit    and   dL-panty   in  c^ieratioi-is   i)e- 

■  fen   the   two  d:vL»;oii5.   I  will  predii.t 
;iat  before   the  Ink  is  dry  on   today  .s 

'.'o.,i.Rrssio.vAi,  Rxcar.a.  \\c  uill  be  hear- 

••s'  -torn  those  who  o;);jose  the  tingle- 

.:ar.ager  concept  arid   v.  ill   uncatcgori- 

■  Hy  state  that  it  is  Impo.vsible  to  admin- 

.  -'t-r  metal  mining  and  coal  miuia«  under 

'  -:nglt'  law.  This  i^  like  saying  thai  the 

.''.n.factiu-iris  and  con.- true  t  ion  indos- 

r.cii  cannot  be  regulated  laider  a  single 

•  J  rate  by  one  osency.  I  v  o'.f.d  onlv  nua- 

■.n  that  this  is  alreo-dy  being  done  bv 

.le  Occupational  Safety  and  Healtii  Ad- 

■v.nistration  'OSH\i  under  the  Depart- 

• 'nt  of  Labor. 

VVliile  OSHA  ma;,  r.^:  ix-  ;  crfecr,  con- 

ipablo  proin.-e.'=s  has  been  made  since 

■"M  act  was  pa.-sed  iu  1970.  and  con- 

aiiang  improvement  Is  cxpwted.  Asrain, 

;T  tr»n.<;ferrlng  mine  sMferv  to  the  I^abor 

LJeiiai-tment.  a  clo^t  relationship  bctivccn 

'.>5HA".<!  functions  and  mine  <;afetv  reEtu- 

'.yUHj  functions  will  be  effected.  Tiie  nn- 

•ortunity  to  further  reduce  Federal  e\- 

.-enditiires,  due  to  current  duplication 

t  efforts  or  facilities,  is  apparent.  It  Is 

d-o   expected  that  OSHA   ^iU  benefit 

•.•»m  the  accummulated  technical  ?•<:- 

?rt.is«    of   the   mtne-safetv   re<T'alato'v 

imrr.  once  MESA  Is  tnvr<^fe:r?d  to  the 

'>i>artment  of  Labor. 

Becaiise  I  scero  lo  ha\e  emi)hasi/eti  th.e 
.  tcreas«d  «IIlclency  of  mine  safe'v  en- 
.  >rcement  in  my  introduction  of  S.  1302, 
I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  inipre  -ion 


thai   cur  coi-.c?  u  w.th  oppraticual  elTi- 
cleavy  is  more  important  ihaa  hiunam- 
tarian  couside!-at;on.s.  On  the  contrarv. 
our  primar.-i-  objective  is  to  miiiimize  ihe 
saff->riug  oi  miners  end   their  lam.lics. 
t'.'id  we  \  iow  6ii.v  iTiU"Oioment  in  oj>err.- 
'"^".•f^.f^''^'^''*-^'  ^^  *'  "leans  to  that  end. 
V. lido  tiierc  ha*. e  been  no  Mia.jor  latie 
■*>a.-ders  ai  the  i>ast  2  years,  v.e  .should 
uoi  allow  the  passaae  ol  .ime  to  dmi  our 
racjaoiy  of  t^o  of  tiie  niost  cjdamitous 
m.su'.!''rs    in   AneiiCdn    muiiiu;    his  orv 
■I. ..I  look  plar«-  in  197.^   On  fla.    4,  197:. 
£1  Moa  v.ere  kuled  in  c-  adne  fue  at  ihc 
ouashire    Silver    Mui'.^    rear    Kellogg 
Idaho.  On  Fcbru.ny  26,  1^72.  the  collap-e 
'I  a   coal  mine  ruiue  dam  at  Buffalo 
Cieek.  W.  Va..  took  the  lac>  of  12.5  ia- 
hiiiMtants  of  the  \.  Iky.  lacludinu  14  coal 
ra;.ic.'s.  A  toidl  of  392  maiers  wcie  kUled 
'.a   1972— more   than  m  any  vear  .•-nice 
196-8,  vhcu  4!.0  nanors  were  killed  while 
«orkaig.  Wc  contend  that  such  a  large 
n;r;abcr  oi  dcath.■^  la  rniy  single  year  is  u 
direct  rcidt  of  aiadoquate  .s>;:ety  staad- 
arcL-.  .>tat.darus  which  liave  been  luriiiei 
liiluttd  and  made  inetfet  live  by  Qucslion- 
.(bie  inteipretations  of  the  two  extstir:,' 
Livs  covering  mine  .safety. 

The  need  for  improveinci.t  ia  ::ane 
saiff.  continues  to  be  o\ ideal  wiien  the 
..chth  larc-s  for  1973  and  l'J74  are  re- 
v:e><cd.  Duimg  1973.  132  coal  mim-r.- 
•^ere  killed  uhile  pursuing  their  occupa- 
fioii.  In  1974.  130  coal  minei-s  were  killed 
^vat;e  nunink,',  and  althouuh  this  is  two 
rcA.-r  tiian  in  the  preceding  year,  it  must 
be  rem,'m!>ered  that  the  mines  were  com- 
UKtcly  closed  for  ahno.-.t  4  weeks  dur- 
ing the  1974  conti3<  t  negotiations  and 
v.ere  opera ta-.i;  at  only  60  percent  of  ca- 
•>aL:uy  h.r  another  2  weeks  bevond 
'liat.  We  e.Mimat-e  ihnr,  had  the  mine-, 
r.ot  i>fen  shut  dova  euiier  comidetely  or 
:>art.dllv  tor  a  mouth  and  a  half,  the 
utai  lauabcr  ni  falahues  for  1974  •.^ould 
..■ve  beea  gifater  than  in  1973. 

Obviou.sly.  tiie  enforcement  of  liip  res- 
'.aatioiis  pui-suant  to  the  1969  Coal  Mine 
Hcahii  and  Safety  Act  is  not  havin?  the 
(ic  .'cd  rf;,:;t.  de.  (.'ite  the  increa.se  in  the 
nun.bor  of  Federal  coal  mine  inspectors 
irom  1.22(i  in  1973  to  1.275  in  1974  and 
(ii-opito  an  inciea.se  m  notices  of  viola- 
•;o!is  i.s^ued  asain.-,:  coal  mine  ojjcrators 
iCiReen  the  2  years— tiom  71,155  in  1973 
to  81.4t>3    in    1974.    la  our   viev,    there 
-i^-oiild  ha\e  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
idtahties  between  1973  and  1974,  espe- 
cially since  MESA  has  been  aiven  ample 
-o-ources  to  carry  out  ius  re.  pon.siLiliiie.^. 
^Vs  I  mentioned  earlier,  tiiere  are  two 
•  eparate   divisions   in   the  Maiing   En- 
f>rcement    and    .Safety   Administration 
one  fur  coal  mines  i,nd  the  other  for 
aretal  nnd  nonme^aKic  mines.  The  sta- 
tistics for  the  metal  and  nonmctal  mines 
.ii-e  slichtly  better  but  .^till  leave  much 
r'-!om  for  improveiner.'.  The  number  of 
..itohiios  in  metal  and  nonmetjllic  mines 
•.a  1974  v.as  151.  compr-rcd  to  175  in  197n 
er  a  decrease  of  24. 

v:hy  there  .should  !^-  such  a  maikcd 
c.iffercnee  in  the  results  of  the  two  divi- 
-ions  of  the  same  or.-^anlsation  is  hard  to 
!!nder>t3nd.  and  it  r.ould  seera  logiciil 
•hat.  since  the  same  training  pad  tech- 
:.ical  facilities  cie  nvailable  both,  the 
rc->ulrs  .should  be  somewhat  eciual.  I 
v.ou'.d  .d^o  mention  ^h:d  36  ol  the  fatoli- 
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ue.-  charged  to  metal  and  nonaietal  min- 
ium,' oixuricd  in  sand  and  gravel  opera- 
tions. Under  the  proposed  lerri.slntion 
rard  and  -r.n.el  operations  v>ould  b" 
P-/3c?d  under  Uie  jurisdiction  o!  OSHA 
uiaM|e  tar;   cudd  be  uiorc  ai>pro,.iii.tel}; 

,  ^"  tao.se  n.hn  mi-rlU.  a-rpose  up-^  ler^is- 
-J'lon,  ppnicularly  that  cilhn-  f or  u'le 
-ransler  of  the  Mining  Enicrc^mr^nt  and 
i-.fc^y  Adininistration  to  the  Deuirt- 
i;.ont  Of  Labor.  I  can  only  s^  SUL 
-eco.d  ladjcate^  n  dianse  is  drasticallv 
a^tCfd.  The  eilccti^e  enforcement  ot 
nun-  saiety  rec.n!ntio.>'  ir,  goin-  to  hi 
rntrcal  in  the  coming  ..onths  ln^4w  o^ 
■h-  mcroa.sed  demand  for  eneri-  fuel" 
There  are  those  vvho  will  .say  that  mine 
--cidenl.,  injiaies.  nnd  f.itnlities  are  l 

a  pail  of  th.-  par?  we  nmst  pav  l.-ir  ov- 
enerpy  needs.  I  cannot  endorse' the  vie^ 
hat  ve  must  sacrifice  hum.nn  lives  in 
order  to  further  our  e.-::stence-cr  exc 
^•orse-our  ;>er.-.-.nol  eomfcit  rad  v  el' 
belli?. 

^  So  fai-.  I  hv.\c  direcUxi  ;uy  intrudac- 
cory  remaiks  to  the  need  for  this  legi.slo- 
Moii  and.  before  closinp,  I  .should  br'env 

■heS  '''"*'  ''^  ^"''  ''*'''"■  1^™^'^-^^^^  oi 
_   These  fre:   a  f;cnci-al  duly  i  iau:4u:i 
.->  cover  unique  but  danfeei-ou.;  circum- 
stanees  for  which  no  standards  have  been 
^i:     exclusion     of     the     construction- 
oriented  sand  and  gi-avel  operations  from 
mine  safety  regxilations,  which  will  allow 
the  mme  safety  enforcement  r?cncv  to 
concentrate  it."  effcrt-s  on  Uic  moic  d.a-- 
.tjeious    undersround    mining:;    jirovi.sioa 
lor  standard  setting   ,^nd   enforcement 
procedures  whicli  would  conform  to  the 
Admansti-ative  Procedure  Act  and  pro- 
'  ide  for  appellate  court  review:  eliinina  - 
■'•■■m  ot  advisoiy  healtli  and  safet-  stand- 
ards, either  by  maklns  them  mandatorv 
or  by  elimhiating  them  completelv  The 
new  legislation  would  also  provide  for 
:i.v.e.-.snieat  of  penalties  for  violations  in 
laet.d  and  nonmetallic  mines,  a  feature 
that  presently  applies  onlv  to  coal  miaes 
Health  research  matters  are  transferred 
:o  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
•aid  Welfare  under  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Some  particular  provisions  of  Uie  19C9 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  to  be 
ictanied  In  the  new  legislation  are  the 
requirement  that  all  imdergi-ound  mines 
be  in.spected  at  least  four  times  a  vear 
nnd  that  espcciaUy  hazardous  mine's  be 
'-iveu   a   .sj)ot   inspection   at  least   once 
every    5    workini;    days,    in    addition, 
the  Seerelary  of  Labor  would  retain  th» 
.-inction  to  close  a  mhie  for  certain  vio-     " 
Iitions.  and  this  provision  is,  in   fact 


trca^rthc; 


unner  ovr  proi^o.-erl  lei-d.'-- 


lation. 

Most  of  all.  the  nc  v  lc.i;L,:alioa  wUl 
o'.i'wiin  a  i:uaiber  of  streamlined  en- 
ioucmeat  and  review  procedures  v.hicli 
.'•iiould  reduce  excessive  delavs  in  assess- 
ai-  fines.  Tliere  stm  exLsts  a  disturbing 
enp  bet'.'een  the  amounts  of  penalties 
proived  by  ME&.\  for  mine  safety  vio- 
:,itaons  and  the  amounts  actually  col- 
acted  la  flr.es.  This  gap  can  largely  be 
;iu!  ;huted  to  tiie  delay  between  the  time 
o:  citidion  for  a  violation  by  the  mine 
la.spector  and  ih.e  issuance  of  a  propo.sed 
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assessment  order.  A  July  1972  GAO  re- 
port on  MESA'S  penalty  assessment  sys- 
tem showed  that  the  average  time  be- 
tv.cen  the  citation  for  a  violation  by  the 
mine  inspector  and  the  issuance  of  a 
pro!;o.scd  a.s.se.ssmcnt  order  was  129  days, 
v\  ith  some  delays  ranaing  upward  to  279 
da  vs.  That  s.ime  report  revealed  that  of 
approximately  $12  million  in  proposed 
pcjialties  only  51.4  million  hfd  actually 
b''cn  collected. 

In  March  1973.  a  Fcdc  el  jud-ie  ruled 
th.at  'he  Interior  Department "s  rc!:ula- 
tjons  and  procedures  fcr  as.-cssina-  fines 
were  illegal,  furllier  complicating  the 
colic,  tion  ol  the  lUll  ainoimt  of  penalties 
fiom  coal  companies  who  have  violated 
th.,-  law.  In  April  1973.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  suspended  the  procedures 
f  n-  informal  asses.snient  of  civil  penalties 
and  in  October  1973,  decentralized  the 
assessment  jjroeess  by  placins  it  in  the 
d.vstriet  offices  rather  than  in  Washing- 
ton. While  some  70  coal  mine  inspectors 
v.?rc  assigned  to  duty  as  asj^essment  offi- 
cers in  -n  effort  to  clear  up  the  backlog, 
MESA  attorneys  began  compromising 
the  penalties  in  nn  effort  to  further  ex- 
pedite the  reduction  of  the  backlog. 

In  June  1973.  the  Solicitor  of  the  Dc- 
p  irtment  of  the  Interior  issued  Solicitor's 
Regulation  31  which  gave  solicitors 
within  MESA  the  authority  to  dismiss 
Federal  Mine  Safety  Acts  of  1966  and 
I960  and  also  .tiave  regional  and  field 
.solicitors  and  attorneys  witiiin  a  region 
tlic  authority  to  dismiss  and  compromise 
litigation  before  the  OfQce  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals.  This  regulation  was  iin- 
Iiiemcnted  immediately,  and  outstanding 
pcnaltit.-,  compromi.sed  at  an  average  of 
only  30  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  one  in- 
stance, an  assessed  penally  of  S3, 325  v.'as 
settled  for  SI. 

Our  latest  records  .-liow  thnt  the  total 
amorait  assc-sed  for  all  ca.-es  as  of  Jan- 
u.iry  31,  1975  was  about  $48  million,  of 
v.hieh  only  about  .S11.6  million  has  been 
concctcd,  leaving  an  appro.ximate  dif- 
firence  of  $36.4  million  in  unpaid  assess- 
ments. Between  April  24.  1973  and  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1975,  of  some  20.546  new  ca.ses 
assessed  for  a  total  of/ $19,449,400  mil- 
lion, 6.203  cases  were  settled  for  a  total 
of  $4,681,782  million.  We  should  em- 
phasize that  these  figures  are  taken  from 
data  fumi.'-.hed  by  MESA  itself.  By  con- 
trast, OSHA's  records  shov.-  that  of  ap- 
proximately $6.5  million  in  a;  se.s.sments 
for  calendar  year  1974,  ov-.r  $5  million 
lias  been  colleetecl. 

Tt  . :  difficult  to  c.-iimate  cx.'cily  hov." 
much  of  tlie  $36  million  in  tot.xl  unpaid 
as.-.csrmcnts  lias  been  collected  by  tlie 
Dep.irtmert  since  the  end  of  Janu.iry 
1975.  But  the  DciJartment  has  acknowl- 
edged that  it  is  currently  compromising 
tr.o  penaltic.  for  30  to  40  cents  on  the 
dollar.  This  continued  practice  of  com- 
promisinn  flic  penalties  will  hardiv  pcr- 
rait  tlie  D'^pariment  to  coll'^ct  oulsl;-"-!d- 
Ing  assessed  penalties  in  full,  let  p'e:i.o 
enrol  rage  coaiphiarjce  v.  ith  the  lav. 

I  think  tlicse  figures  spcal:  for  thcni- 
.siivcs.  Vi'e  are  not  convinced  that  Inte- 
rior's present  system  of  proccs.sing  and 
collecting  penalties  serves  as  sn  efTective 
deterrent  ngainst  mine  .siietv  violations. 
More  to  the  point,  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  V'olption  itself  and  the  amount 


of  the  fine  Is  lost  in  a  process  whotby 
the  adverse  action  between  the  coal  op- 
erator and  the  government  becomes 
more  important  than  the  safety  or  health 
violation.  Let  me  emphasize  that  v,  c  are 
not  concerned  with  collecting  fines  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  rather  with  the  main- 
tenance of  an  efficient  but  fair  system 
of  fines  that  will  command  re.-pri  t  from 
both  the  mine  operators  and  th.e  v.  orkers 
and  serve  as  an  incentive  lor  \ohnit;ay 
compliance  with  the  law. 

To  conclude,  we  are  confident  Uiot 
our  proposed  le!;,islation  will  resolve  the 
conflict  between  the  mandate  to  maxi- 
mize mine  production  and  to  regulate 
mine  safety  that  necessarily  exists  with- 
in the  Dejjartment  of  the  Interior  by 
placing  all  mine  safety  regulatory  func- 
tions under  a  single  lav.-  admirastercd  by 
a  single  agency  within  the  Department 
of  Labor.  It  will  allow  further  fcr  tiir 
ready  exchange  of  ideas,  expert  infor- 
mation, and  experienced  personnel  be- 
tv.'ccn  mine  safety  and  occupational 
safety  regulatory  agencies  v.ithin  the 
same  Department.  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation is  fair,  that  it  will  not  impose 
an  excessive  burden  on  the  mine  opera- 
tors, and  that  it  will  serve  both  tire 
Interests  of  the  workers  and  of  the  busi- 
ness commtmity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1302 
together  with  an  explanation  be  jiriated 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  C;  11  laid 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  pri'.if^ci  i)i 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1302 

B<:  it  rnuvlcd  by  tlie  St'imlc  aii.l  IIo;:  e  of 
r'-iircsnntatlrcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcf:s  uy:iC:nb7cf1.  That  tiiis 
Act  may  be  ciied  as  llie  "Feder.il  Mine  Siiic'y 
and  Health  Amendments  ol  1975  ". 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  GEM  i;.\J, 

PROVISIONS    OP    THE    FEDERAL    COAh 

MINE    HEALTH    AND    SAFE  1 Y     AC  1     OP 

1969 

SllOr.X   TITLL 

Sec.  101.  The  first  sectiiin  of  11, o  FLcioria 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Feder.U  Mine  .S.tioty 
and  He;ilth  Act  of  1975' ". 


DrrixiTioxs  axd  .xrrLrc'-nLriy 

Stc.  102.  (a)(1)  Section  2  of  the  Fudtr.a 
Mine  Safety  and  Kc.iUh  Act  of  1975  Is 
amended  by  striking  oat  "coal"  wliercvrr 
it  appears.  (2)  Section  2(g)  (1 )  of  s.ueh  Art 
is  amended  by  striking  oat  "the  Inteiior" 
and  inserting  iu  lieu  thereof  *  L.Tbor." 

(b)il)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  i; 
amended  by  striking  oijt  "The  Iiiterioi"  raid 
iii.sertiug  in  lieu  thereof  "L.ibor". 

(2)  Section  3(h)  cf  _,  ^ii  A-^l  i.-;  r.mcncii.d 
to  read  ;is  fv^'Iow.'j: 

"(h)  'Jlinc'  mean^  ;:i  :.n  area  of  la^id 
from  which  minerals  c'.hc-r  th.itn  sraid  or 
gravel  are  oaractcd 
if  in  liquid  form,  arc 
undcr;;roiuid,  (2)  ijrivale  ways  and  ro.'id^ 
appur'enar.t  to  such  r.rea.  arid  (3)  land, 
excavation-,  andcrgroend  pa.^sage-.vays, 
fjhaft'^.  rlopts,  lunuelp,  and  vr.rkings,  shnic- 
ture-.  facililic-.-.  ecjiiipn;er.t,  niactiiiier;,  too]?, 
or  ctl'.rr  i-'tpcrty  i)icli!d:ng  iinpoiaidmcuts, 
ret'.'nlioa  d:i!ns,  and  t.tiling.^  pon.ds,  on  the 
surface  or  ;n:dc;,.^round,  used  in,  or  to  he 
u.ed  in,  or  rc-.ultjng  from,  the  work  of  e.i- 
iraclin;^  :  -.Tch  miner.its  oihcr  than  sarid  or 
gr.iVLl  f.'-o;n  tiieir  natur..l  depo.';;';  in  non- 
liquid  f ;.rm,  or  a"  in  liquid  form,  v.lth  wc'rl.-cis 
r-.ndcrgrount!,  cr  u.cd  in  the  milling  of -such 
mlupra.'s:,   (•y.c'^pt   fi.it    '--ilh   rcF^rrt  to  pvo- 


Tcc'ion  a.c;.>ii..-^t  r.iti;aiion  li.i;'ard.o  sucii  trrrn 
shall  not  include  properfy  u.'pd  in  t!.''  millin-^ 
of  source  minerals  defined  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.'. 

(3|  Sections  3  id),  (e).  (l'1,  and  1 1 '  I'f 
-.T(h  Act  are  eaeli  amcnd-od  by  .strikiilt;  i-at 
t:ic  word  "coal"  whe.'ever  it  appears 

(4)  Se.-tion  3  ol  ^uch  Act  l.s  ari:endc-1  V  y 
^riking  oat  ire  word  "and"  at  the  e'id  of 
p.aagvapli  (1),  by  striking  oat  the  pesiod  at 
I'o  end  of  par;icraph  (m)  and  lnc:erTnig  la 
hcu  thereof  a  .'semicolon,  and  hy  adding  at 
•':•"'  o-:d  t'Trenf  t'-e  f"l! -wing  new  parj'.- 
j.  ap'i^.: 

"(11)  'Admiuidtraiioii'  measiS  the  7.;liie 
.'-'.ifety  and  Health  Admiaistrntion  l.'i  ilie  Dc- 
1-  :ririera  of  Lnb'^r:  ssnd 

"(o)  'Comrai.ssion'  means  the  Occupatlrnftl 
■^.-.fety  pnd  Health  Review  Commission  estab- 
'.;.-hed  under  the  Occupational  Safety  rnd 
.Health  Act  of  1970." 

(c)  Section  4  of  .such  Act  is  amended  by 
^  rikiug  out  the  word  "coal". 

(d)  (1)  Section  F,(c)  of  socti  Act  Is  aiwiid- 
c:\  by  .strUcirig  out  "Labor"  ar,d  Inserting  In 
l.fu  thereof  "tb.e  Interior". 

1 2)  Section  5(f)  of  .such  Act  is  amended 
ry  j-triking  out  the  word  "coal"  wherever  it 
■ippear.'^.  and  by  striklncr  out  ".section  IOC" 
and  substituting  ".section   107". 

(e)  iiection  301(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
i  V  s'riking  out  "Secretary"  wherever  it  ap- 
l.ears  arid  insert Iul'  in  lieu  I'lereof  "Comini-- 

^ 'Oil". 

TITLE  ir— MINE  !;AFKTV  AND  li.'.VLTU 

STANDARD  AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMKNr  TO  llTIt   I 

.s;rc.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Ci.«l-  .'\!i."i> 
Health  and  Safely  Act  of  1969  Ls  amtiidcd  to 

ic  ".d  SL-  fijllows: 

"DCIU-S 

"Sr  •.  101.  (.Ti  F;ich  mine  opera' rr  d)  ^.:aT 
furn^'^h  to  each  miner  employment  and  a 
place  of  employment  v.hieh  are  free  frrr.i 
recognized  h^'zards  that  are  causing  or  ar.; 
likely  to  cau-e  death  or  harm  to  ruch  maier; 

(3)  fihall  comply  with  tl:e  safety  and 
health  standards  and  all  rules,  regulation'--, 
i^rd  orders  proniulgated  taider  this  Act. 

"(b)  Each  miner  .-object  to  the  provisions 
I't  this  Act  .^hal!  comply  with  the  ."^afety  and 
l!";'l'h  stui:dard<;  and  all  rules,  regtilalions. 
and  orders  promuhr^tted  under  this  .'ict  which 
f;re  applicable  io  la.s  own  ac-'or.sand  conduct. 

"S^FrxY    AND    IltAi.TH    STANDAnt>S 

Sri-.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  by  liile 
liroauil^ate,  roouify.  or  revoke  any  safety  and 
liealth  standards  for  the  health  and  safely 
of  nnr.ers.  includin!.'  slar.dards  lor  nane 
rca::tte  and  lircfightiog  operations,  and  fur 
the  prevention  of  accider.tc,  injuries,  or  otou- 
pational  Iiealth  hazards  in  mines  wliich  are- 
subject  to  this  Act  in  Uie  foUov.-inj;  maaaer: 
"(I)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  il-e 
basis  of  Information  submitted  to  htm  in 
writing  by  an  iiU-erested  per.son,  a  repre.seat- 
ati.c  of  any  orgauiration  cf  employers  or 
eaipluyecs.  a  nationally  lecogia^ed  standards- 
producing  organization,  the  Secreiary  o' 
lieslth.  Education,  and  Welfare,  lite  :.u- 
tiotuil  Insiiiutc  for  Ocjup,-.;ior.ia  .Silety  a:. J 
Health,  or  a  Slate  or  polilicrd  subciivii=loo,  or 
on  th.e  basis  of  Information  developed  by  tii 


in   non-liquid  form  or,  /^ccrctary  rr  oth.ervvise  available  lo  him.  dc- 
e.sti'acted  witii  workers  ^crniir.cs  that  a  rule  rlioi: 


Iiould  be  promuigracd 
in  order  to  serve  tiie  objectives  of  this  Art. 
til--  Secret.try  may  roquo-,1  ti^e  rcooinoienci;.- 
tli.rs  of  an  advisory  committee  tppolnlcd 
under  section  1C3  of  this  Act.  Tlie  Secretary 
than  provide  such  on  advisory  committee 
with  any  proposals  of  his  own  or  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Educatlo.i,  .-oid  Welfure.  to- 
gether v.ith  all  pertinent  factual  ir.formation 
devolopsd  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  other- 
\\i.=e  r.vailab.'e.  includiiig  t'  c  results  of  re- 
sctaxh,  demonstratioivs,  and  c.sperimeals.  An 
ads-isory  committee  sliall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary"   i's    rerominrnd.i'lo:-?    regarding    tiio 
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Maicli   JI,   l!)7r> 


ntttf  u>  be  p^otii 

Ml  u-.^-l      •, 

.■:..ti  11    ..  ty  da;  s 

fi'.i'i  t'le  dure  fi. 

vr.l  or  vsitltiii 

.  :.        '.■■.•cT    or 

i     as     iJiliV     bn 

.,>t\  .1,  ,1.     a  • 
•  H)  With; 
Of  tlK-  period  y..r.  ,,.(.•  .  ;,oii:  -s.u'.i  >_■, 

wrli.f.i  (l;it:i  oi  luKi  r  puragropl. 

(:{t.  uv  wllhin  si.\  >  -  i[.^  coinplp- 

taw  of  a:iy  heariiii.  ji-  |):'.rnt;rapli 

'I'    till-  Secretniy  sh..:L  .  -   ^-  .»  niie  proiiv.i!- 

:.   iiioflKvinir,  or  rcvol;l:ii,'  a  safety  or 

U   s'anadrd   or   make   :i  tlr.piiniimtion 

.'.  ruU«  ?!ioi-.1d  no',  be  i<'ica   Sik'Si  a  rue 

coiilniu  a  provi-iiiji  dti;\;, 't?.^   its  cllec- 

iive  ddie  f6r  sucii  jH-i..>d   i  i)'."i   in  excess  of 

".'■'" y    (lti>{>)    «.»   tlic    Sfcii !.>.>•    ci'-tiTJTiiries 

'jf    ni'it.nry    u.   in  ificj    Cn;    iitfectPd 

■  uri  u'cJ  iiuiir'"  ■    :'  he  ii  •  .iMed  ot  tlio 

1  :ire  oi'  Hi*  '    nnil   nf  !•  ?  terms 

r'i:i'    f>[>«ru'.  d    r.L-e    yivtfu    iiii 

t'*   wall    lite  c.\i'>tciioe   in    tlu- 
:vu|i..;i  inc.lj  ol   the  slatitiard 

■■  (5i   'ihc  Secictury.  in  promii;^.iiii:y  4UitiU- 

iirdi  Uculiiig  with   io\ic  iii:iie;iuU  or  humi- 

fiU   physical   agcaU  imder   thU  aubsactlo:!, 

•I>;U1  set  the  standard  whlth  a?-.ures  that  'kj 

mil  cr  will  sun-rr  any   irp-iurncnt  of  healtU 

or   fniicfioual   capafiiy  even  tf  .stich   miner 

luis    re(;ular    exposure    to    the    hazard    dealt 

Willi  by  su'-h  standard  for  the  period  of  tiis 

wuriang  life.  Development  of  siandards  uii- 

dt-r  tills  sub.sectioa  shall  be  b.is.'rt  upon  ro- 

■<-arti»,    dpmon.-.irationi.    experiments,    and 

•  ulj   other  Information   as  may   be   appro- 

priut.'.  In  addition  to  the  attainmer.t  of  the 

tiiyhcM  Uftjree  of  health  ar.d    -afcty  protec- 

tior.  for  the  craploree.  oth.-r  f-msideratiou? 

shall  be   the   late-'t  r.vailab!?  scientific  data 

II!  tiir  fioUi,  the  feasibility  of  t!ie  standard;. 

rt-.-.ii  rxpencnte  trained  under  this  and  other 

I  and  saip.iy  Ia\vj    Wlienei-er  practica- 

"le  f.rai.flav'i  pmrmlciated  shall  be  ex- 

'      '  ^'^ci-.i'  rriicria  and  of 

.■  '.I 

V  i;.d.-ii'dp- 

lit  pic     ■ 

-    appropi  I  ,    ,,1    w.iriua^'   a^ 

•'•■V    to   1  .'    eti-pToye'-'s  are 

••a  of  nil  h'  'iipy  are 

,  't    relevant  :  .r.oildia 


tion.  v.''e"*  :'i>nronrlr.rr  fny  lU'-t:  .-tandnr? 
shall  prescnbt  the  type  and  frequency  of 
medii'al  examinations  or  other  tests  vrliloli 
shall  be  made  a\al!ablc,  by  the  opcrat'ir  or 

at  li;  .  "<■';.  to  !i;irov5  .  :yi~-:\  ta  ..••.I^  liaz- 
ar.!s  iji(! 

U'U'  :    >. 


SU.'il 

expc) 


i   pr.i- 
•e  tii« 

t   pro- 


uieiii  >  .1  otiire. 

gatioi'    i.if    the   : 

"(7l    No   saietv   or   h 
n!iTi.:.ioa  uiidor  this  tr 
ion  aft-'iclcd  mi'' 
^ .  y  any  ?;uMy  or  i 

vi.i\i>i>  in  etfet  t 

"('!)( I )  Tlie  .^fiTotary  .^h'l^  i»f 
out  ixjhrd  to  tjie  recntlrcmont:;  ol  ..lun. :.er  D. 
title  f).  United  Sfate^  Code,  for  an  eme'sency 
tempi-riry  standard  to  take  IminPdiats  eiXect 
upon  iniblicatio'i  in  the  Federal  Register  if 
he  deti^rmlnes  lA)  that  miners  are  poten- 
tially s'lbjert.ia  to  physiral  or  mental  Iw- 
pairniriit  from  exposure  to  siibstanres  or 
aijeiifs  determined  to  be  io::lc  or  physlciUy 
harmi-,!l  or  jrf>ni  new  ho-'/.-'ttis,  and  (B)  lli;i(, 
siK  :i  t  i'l'Tsencv  .fc' <nrt(  rd  t-.  nect-ii;  ,-y  ti 
piMi  ''  ■    mine»-<  ;ro(n  "-iii''!   !':••     •- 

■  (2)   Such  ,-:l.ii:J  ird  shall  1^  ■  •  until 

super  :  iled    by    u    •■•niKlrt  ■'  ■i.-'J    m 

Rioordance  v.i'ii    the  pr  irtno'l 

In  pava  .riph   i:5)   of  ihi 

•(:(i  iT.jon  p:iblifatlo!:  ol  such  .standard 
In  IIh>  Ferteril  Register,  iljc  Secretary  .shall 
Comin>M<e  a  pruceetUng  in  accordance  viiUi 
section  102(3)  of  this  Act,  and  tlie  standard 
as  published  sli.dl  also  -icrve  aS  a  proposed 
rule  for  Tlie  pioceedirj;.  Tiie  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  a  standard  under  this  pai-agraph 
no  later  than  .six  months  alter  pubiication  ot 
the  emergeiii^y  standard  as  provided  in  parw- 
graph  i2t  of  this  subrcction. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  aittiioriixd  to  grant 
A  vaniiice  from  any  standard  or  portion 
therti'i"  svheticver  he  determines,  or  f  i.e  Scc- 
cret.-.ry  of  Hcalrh,  Education,  and  Welfare 
certifier,  that  such  variance  is  neccjsary  to 
penult  an  opei'itor  to  p^rticipato  in  re- 
Fc-wc'i  approved  by  him  or  the  Secretary  of 
Hc.ilvi,  Education,  and  VVelf.are  de=ili;ned  to 
deiniii  irate  or  validate  new  and  Unproved 
techii]<aies  to  cafegiirad  the  health  or  .'<3ioty 
of  v.i.il  ers. 

"idiil)    Any  rtiHrut'ir  may  i^pply   to   the 

^Mr:  ■     I      r-,1   .1  :..(np<iviirv  ordpr  ptTiaittm;^ 

e   with  ft  :-.r.:i'Ldard  or 

f    ;):cTi:    ! j  ■     -.1     mi  i    >• 

th: 

tu 


nt  and  ; . 

;    or    I...  ill,..  .be  Q.,,. 

;n  connection  v..  .md  iic 

p;ovlde  for  moi.i     ,  -  • 

le  exr>05ure  at  such  ,     ; 

-is.  and  in  such  mam.,.:  .  .  .t-  ;..,.■ 

ii.uximum  protection  nt  m:  !1-  cio 


I'.t    Ir- 

•  ha  is 
.id  hla  empu'vec. 
:c  I  by  ttie   .'  tndar4. 


r  .  fjtrc* 

'f  pro- 
.lie- 
HitO 


!i.-e 

.l"!    to 

.   :i<'3  ti  1.  trds 
T)  he  Ii  •    »n 


eir,.,     ...  [j,,.;.r,iiii  f(,r  coming  inlo  compliance 

with  tlio  standavd  as  quickly  as  practicable. 

Any  temporary  order  issued  under  this  sub- 

Koction  .shall  prescribe  the  practii.cs,  niean.s. 

niothciJ:;.  operations,  and  processes  which  the; 

op^r   1'.,  must  arlopt  and  u^e  v.hilc  the  oidfi 

'•   "1        ..  '    •  ..1   •      '.%  in  detail  hi;  prograni 

'laii'c  ^vith  (he  stanif- 

■  ■1  ici-  may  b->  (^r.antfd 

'       •    ■, ce.s  and  an  oppoi  • 

:>..  ■:   Prof.iictl,  That. 

uc   <"!»•   liii'-'iiiii  order 

,>.  drci' Ion  i.s  made  on 

.'.  )  icniprirary  ort''-r 

■  !■  ihau  the  period 

'  achlc't  conii.'i- 

i\  inontlis.  vhich- 

.  tint  nucii  an  order' 

.lore  ihan  tv.lce  (1)  f.o 

..t^  of  this  feuliioction 

pplicntion  forrenewH 

'  0,1.:..:  jjiicr  to  the  explia- 

tider.  No  interim  renGv.at 

.1.1.   'iin.'ilu  ill  cPi.''?t  i'.-r  K-'igr-r 

•"■'■"•  for  a  temporicry  order 
-iii'll  i'ontain  — 
'•■    ■  ,  of  the  st.iiidar.l  t>iid/ 
;  ^rc-f  from  \\hMl  Ihc  eic.ployoi 
'  ■•npliance  order. 
'.    rc'preseiuafio'i    by    the    Oiie'afor. 
•  1  b\-  representations  from  qualiiictl 

f>i-T>r,:.i  iiaviiig  firsthand  knowledge  of  th" 
r-i.-'j  I  -;v..v-eiitcJ,  that  he  is  unable  to  com - 
'  'le  f  lai'dard  or  por'  ion  thereof  au'l 
1  ■^•'iiemonl  of  the  rea.sons  therefor, 
■  (vi  a  statCii'ent  of  (he  .«;tpps  he  has  taken 
and  will  take   (with  .speciiic  dates)    to  pro- 
tect miners  against  the  liazards  covered  b/ 
the  sf.iii'iard, 

"(,D)  a  Alatemciit  of  when  lie  expects  to  b* 
able  i.o  comply  with  the  standard  and  what, 
slops  l-.f  h.ts  t;tken  and  what  steps  he  will 
ta;  e  <'.^■^lh  dates  spocilied)  to  come  in' i 
rompiiance  with  the  st.andard,  and 

'\T\  a  certtflcation  that  he  has  infonocl 
hi«  e'>ip!<>yecK  of  the  application  by  giving  a 
cnpv  tiiereof  to  their  an'.hori?ed  ropresenta- 
ttvf.  t.  )-;iin:»  a  .staTmeut  piving  a  summary 
of  tiie  application  and  specifyin'^  where  a 
ciipy  nTt.y  be  examined  at  the  place  or  place.-. 
V. ho?  ■  '.'.'•.ices  to  employees  are  nornmlly 
posted  :\i!d  by  other  appropriate  nican.5. 
A  de.'^criptlon  of  how  employees  have  been 
liifor»nc-d  .shall  be  contained  in  the  cerf  inca- 
tion.  T'ne  Information  to  employees  shall  al- 
.so  inf'.im  them  of  their  ritsht  to  petition  th'.- 
Seerei  irv  for  a  hearing. 

"(e)  A'ly  aflocted  operi-tnr  mnv  ripply  t» 
the  H-.  r'jrary  for  an  order  for  a  variance 
from  a  standard  promulgftted  under  this 
.^ectixti  AiTected  miners  and  their  represent- 
ative ^haU  be  ;.;iven  notice  of  each  such  ap- 
pUcat:.,ti  and  ati  opportunity  to  particip-.ito 
in  a  liearing.  The  Secretary  shall  i^sue  an 
order  tf  he  detormines  on  the  recrd,  after 
oppori. a'lity  for  an  Inspection  where  appro- 
priate ai'd  a  public  hearinjr.  that  the  pro- 
ponent of  tiie  variance  has  demoiutrated  by 
a  preu  .nderance  tif  the  evlflence  that  the 
coiuUtii  ti.5.  praciices,  means,  methods,  op- 
■r  processes  used  or  proposed  to  Ix^ 
i  cperator  will  provide  employment 
.  of  employment  to  his  emplovefcs 
^  as  safe  and  healthful  as  tho.-.e 
I'd  pre<ail  if  he  complied  with  the 
.'I  The  order  so  issued  shall  prescribe 
-  •■'diiions  the  operator  must  maintain, 
and  t:,e  practices,  means,  methods,  opera- 
tic .  ,■  -,-1  proce.sscs  which  lie  mur.l,  aditpt 
'■^  to  the  extent  they  differ  from  the 

•'•'  I    q'.iestion.    Such    order    may   be 

modif.-d  or  revoked  upon  nnp'.ication  by  an 
oprrntor.  minrT.  representative  of  millers  or 
by  the  Sct-ret.ar;  ,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
for  K  4  1.  .-uance  under  this  subsection  at  any 
time  .ift-.-r  si':  montlts  from  Its  issuance. 

"(f)  Tl'.e  provisions  of  subsections  (d)  and 
(0)  .;;.  ill  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  stand- 
ard til  'T.v.t  on  t!>.e  eiTec'ive  d.Ue  of  tlie  Fed- 
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eral  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Amendments  of 
1<I75,  other  than  the  standards  in  sections 
202  (bl  and  (c)  and  305(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  Any  hearing  held  under  this  section 
shall  be  of  record  and  subject  to  section  554 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

•■(h)  Anv  person  who  may  be  adversely  af- 
f-'p(l  by  a  standard  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion may.  at  any  t;me  prior  to  the  sixtieth 
day  alter  such  standard  Is  promulgated,  file 
a  petition  challenging  the  validity  of  such 
si.ind.ird  with  tne  United  States  court  of 
ap'.5Ca!s  for  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit 
cr'the  circuit  wherein  such  person  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  busines?.  for  a 
JacUclal  review  of  such  standard.  A  copy  of 
Che  petitl3n  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary. 
The  filing  of  such  petition  shall  not.  unless 
oihcrwise  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  standard.  The  determinations  of 
ths  Secretarv  shall  be  conclusive  If  suiiported 
by  substanli.U  evidence  in  the  record  con- 
.sitlered  as  a  whole. 

"ADVISORY    COMMITTEE..? 

"Sic.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint 
advisory  committees  to  a.ssist  hiin  In  his 
standard  setting  functions  under  section  102 
(a)  of  this  Act,  and  to  ad.ise  hlm  on  other 
matters  relating  to  safety  and  health  in 
mines.  Each  such  advisory  committee  shall 
include  as  a  member  one  or  more  designees 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
DcTartmenl  of  Commerce,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  shall  Include  among 
its  members  persons  qualified  by  experience 
and  athliation  to  present  the  viewpoint  of 
operators  of  such  mines  and  an  equal  number 
of  persons  similarly  qualified  to  present  the 
viewpoint  of  workers  in  such  mines,  as  well 
as  one  or  more  repre.sentatives  of  mine  in- 
spection  or  safety  agencies  of  the  States.  An 
advisory  committee  may  also  include  such 
other  persons  as  the  Secretary  may  appoint 
who  are  qualified  by  knowledge  aiid  experi- 
ence to  make  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
work  of  such  committee,  including;  one  or 
more  rcpre^entalives  of  profeslonal  organi- 
zations of  technicians  or  professionals  spe- 
cializing in  safety  or  health,  but  the  number 
of  persons  so  appointed  to  any  such  advisory 
committee  shall*  not  exceed  the  number  ap- 
pointed to  such  committee  as  representatives 
of  Federal  and  State  agencies.  Any  meeting 
of  such  comma  lee  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
and  an  accurate  record  shall  be  kept  and 
made  available  to  the  public.  No  member  of 
such  committee  (other  than  representatives 
of  operators  and  miners)  shall  have  an  eco- 
nomic interest  in  any  proposed  rule. 

"(b)  Persons  appointed  to  advisory  com- 
mittees from  private  life  shall  he  compen- 
sated in  the  same  manner  as  consultants  or 
experts  under  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any 
State  which  Is  the  employer  of  a  member 
of  siTh  committee  rennbin-sement  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  actual  costs  to  the  State 
resulting  from  such  representatives'  mem- 
bvTship  on  sucli  committee. 

"iNSrECTIONS,    INVESTIGATIONS,    AND 
RECORDKEEPING 

"Sec.  10-1.  (a)  In  order  to  cnvry  out  the 
p'n'po:-cs  ol'  'his  A  t,  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
or  an  authori.-rd  representative  of  either, 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  to 
the  owner,  operator,  cr  agent  in  charge,  is 
authorized  — 

"(1)  to  enter  withof.t  c^Jtay  aid  rt  ren- 
ronablc  times  a'ly  mine  su'ijcct  to  this  Ac*^; 
anil 

"^'^)  to  in-pcct  and  iiivestigate  dnritig 
rc^tilar  worlting  hours  and  at  other  reason- 
able tlniis.  and  within  reasonable  limits 
find  i'l  a  reasonable  niain'.cr,  any  iniiic  and 
all  pertinent  condition-,  structures,  ma- 
chines, apparatus  devices,  equipment,  and 
materials  therein,  and  to  question  privately 


any  such  operator,  owner,  agent,  or  miner. 
In  carrying  out  the  requh-ements  of  this  sec- 
tion in  each  underground  mine,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  inspections  of  the  entire 
mine  at  least  four  times  a  year.  Advance 
notice  of  any  inspection  shall  not  be  given. 

"(b)  In  making  his  in.spectK,ns  .an.;l  in- 
vestigations under  this  Act,  t;  e  Secretary 
may  require  tiie  attendance  f.nd  tc.  timoi.y 
of  witncs.,es  and  the  product  1  n  ri  p  .:.c-..-e 
under  oath.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  v.  itiif  .  cs 
m  the  courts  of  the  United  Statr-.  In  c.ise 
of  a  contumacy,  failure,  cr  relu.^ul  cf  any 
perscn  to  obev  such  an  order,  :iny  district 
court  of  the  United  States  t  r  the  United 
States  courts  cf  any  territory  or  po.-sessl^  n, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  cf  v;h!oh  such  perscn 
13  found,  reiides,  cr  transacts  bu.sine.'-,  viion 
the  aoplication  by  the  Secretary,  shall  have 
jurisd'iction  to  issue  to  such  pers-;n  an  crdcr 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  to  produce 
evidence  if,  as,  and  when  so  ordered,  and  t;j 
give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter  under 
investigation  or  in  queition,  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  cf  the  cjurt  may  l:e 
puniohed  by  said  court  fis  cor.tempt   thevecf, 

"(c)(1)  Each  operator  shall  make,  keep 
and  preserve,  and  make  available  to  tlie  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  such  records  regarding  his  ac- 
tivities relating  to  this  Act  as  tl:e  Secretary, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  cf  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  may  prescribe  by 
regulution  as  necessary  cr  appropriate  for  t'ic 
enforcement  of  this  Act  or  for  developing  in- 
formation regarding  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  occupational  accidents  and  nineties 
in  the  mines  subject  to  this  Act.  In  crdcr  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  para;;raph 
sucli  regulations  may  hiclude  provl-<i;ns  re- 
quiring operators  to  conduct  periodic 
inspections. 

"(2)  Tlie  Secretary,  in  cooperation  v.  i  h  ll'c 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wcliarc. 
shall  prescribe  regulations  requiring  op- 
erators to  mauiitaln  accurate  rcc.  rds  of.  and 
to  make  periodic  reports  en,  wcrk-rtlatcd 
deaths,  injuries,  and  ll!neoi>cs  ctlier  than 
minor  injuries  requirmg  only  first  aid  treat- 
ment and  which  do  not  involve  inedioal  treat- 
ment, loss  of  conscioiLsness,  rcstricti.n  of 
work  cr  motion,  or  transfer  to  anotlier  job  iu 
the  mines  subject  to  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  v.ith 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  issue  regulations  requiring  op- 
erators to  maintain  accurate  records  of 
employee  exposures  to  potentially  toxic  ma- 
terials or  harmful  physical  agents  which  are 
required  to  be  monitored  or  measured  under 
any  -pplicable  health  and  safety  standard 
promulgated  under  this  Act.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  provide  miners  or  their  repre- 
sentatives with  an  opportunity  to  observe 
such  monitoring  or  measuring;;,  and  to  have 
access  to  tlie  records  thereof.' Such  rettula- 
tions  shall  also  make  appropriate  provLsion 
for  each  miner  or  former  miner  to  have  access 
to  such  records  as  will  indicate  hLs  own  ex- 
posure to  toxic  materials  or  harmful  pl'ivs- 
ical  agents.  Each  operator  shall  promptly 
notify  any  mmer  who  has  been  cr  is  b.  ijig 
exposed  to  toxic  materials  or  harmful  phys- 
ical agents  in  concentrations  or  at  levels 
which  exceed  those  prescribed  by  an  ap- 
plicable health  and  safety  standard  pio- 
mulgated  under  section  fi,  cr  mandtit.-d 
under  title  II,  and  sliall  inform  any  miner 
who  is  being  thus  exposed  cf  tlte  corrective 
action  being  taken.  Any  min.'r  iran.sferred 
as  a  rcsr.lt  of  such  exposure  .^"uiU  rcceivo 
compensation  for  such  work  at  not  less  than 
the  regular  rate  of  pay  received  by  liim  iin- 
incdiately  prior  to  his  truntf.r. 

"(4)  All  accidents,  incluciinv:  iniintentional 
roof  falls  (except  in  any  abandoned  panels 
cr  in  areas  vhich  are  inaccessible  or  unsafe 
for  lnspcction.s),  shall  be  investigated  by  the 
opernli.r  or  his  agent  to  determine  the  came 
and   the  m'-.tus  (if  picvcjitiiig  a   roc  ;->.^n;'r. 


Records  of  such  accidents,  roof  falls,  and 
investigations  shall  he  kept  a  .d  the  Inf  r- 
matlon  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  authorized  repre  enti\t:ve  and 
the  appropriate  State  agency.  Such  records 
shall  be  open  for  inspection  by  interested 
persons. 

"(d)  A.iy  information  obtained  by  the 
Fecrct.arv,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  end  Welfare  under  this  Act  shall 
•iio  o'.Jt.iined  in  sitch  a  manner  as  to  lmpos3 
a  minimum  burden  upon  operators,  espe- 
cially these  operating  small  business  con- 
El.ste"-t  with  the  underlying  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  in  ob- 
t.Tining  information  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
niaxim.um  extent  fe.xsible. 

"(e)  Subjett  to  regulations  issued  by  the 
Scvretarj-.  a  re.irrsentativc  of  the  operat:r 
and  a  representative  au'horlzed  by  his  miners 
shall  be  given  an  opportu.aty  ti  accompany 
the  Seeretary  or  his  authori^-ed  renre-'enta- 
ti,  o  during  the  physical  inspection  cf  any 
mine  undel-  sutjsection  (a)  for  the  purpo.  e 
of  aidi'ig  such  inspection.  Wlicre  there  is  no 
au.l'orizc.l  miner  repre"entati\e,  the  Secre- 
tarv or  his  authorized  renrcsmt  .ti\e  shall 
consult  with  a  reasonable  numt^er  of  miners 
concerning  matters  of  health  and  safety  in 
the  mine.  To  the  extent  that  the  inspector 
d^-termines  that  more  than  one  representa- 
tive from  each  party  would  further  aid  the 
in  -nenion.  h?  can  permit  each  party  to  have 
an 'equal  number  of  such  additional  repre- 
sentttivcs.  Any  representative  cf  miaers  who 
is  also  an  employee  of  t'le  operator  shall 
sun'er  no  loss  of  pav  he  a  result  of  hi-  par- 
ticipation in  the  physical  inspection  m.vdc 
under  this  stibsection.  Compliance  with  this 
subjection  shall  not  be  a  jurl.sdictional  pre- 
requisite to  th?  enff  reeinent  o;  any  provi- 
sion of  th.s  Act. 

"(f)(1)  Any  miners  or  representative  ..f 
miners  who  "believe  that  a  vi-lation  vi  a 
health  or  safety  standard  exivts  that 
threatens  harm,  or  that  an  imminent  danger 
exists,  may  request  an  inspection  by  giving 
notice  to'the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  of  such  violation  or  dangti. 
Anv  svich  notice  sliall  be  reduced  to  writing, 
shall  set  forth  with  reasonable  partic- 
ularity the  grounds  for  the  notice,  and  shall 
be  signed  by  the  miners  or  representative  of 
miners,  an.d  a  copy  shall  be  provided  the 
operator  cr  his  agent  no  later  than  at  the 
time  of  insnection.  except  that,  upon  the 
request  of  the  person  giving  such  notice,  his 
name  and  tiie  names  of  individual  m.ner.-. 
referred  to  therein  shall  n  t  appear  in  such 
copy  or  on  any  record  published,  released, 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  subsecuon  (p) 
of  thi.s  section.  If  upon  receipt  of  such  noti- 
hcation  the  Secrct.ory  determines  there  arc 
reasonable  proimds  t-o  believe  that  such 
\iolation  or  danger  exists,  he  shall  make  ii 
special  inspection  in  accordance  with  tlie 
provi  ions  of  this  section  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, to  determine  if  ::uch  vitjlation  or  danger 
exists.  If  the  Secretary  determines  there  are 
no  reasonable  ground:,  to  believe  tiiat  a  viola- 
{i.:.n  or  dan.:'tr  exi:,ts  he  shall  notify  the 
miners  and  representative  of  the  miners  in 
writin.j  of  such  detcrniinatioii. 

"(2)  Prior  to  or  during  any  in  p.:ctl<m  of 
a  mine,  any  miners  or  rejjresentativcs  of 
miners  cmpio>od  in  svich  mine  may  not.iy 
the  Secretary  cr  any  representative  of  the 
Secretary  responsible  for  conducting  the  in- 
spection, ill  writing,  of  any  violation  cf  this 
Act  or  ol  any  imminent  danger  which 
tiiey  have  reason  to  believe  exists  in  sucli 
mine.  Tiie  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
establish  procedures  for  Inlcrmal  review  of 
any  refusal  by  a  representative  cf  the  Sec- 
retary to  i.siue  a  citation  with  respect  to 
any  such  alleged  violation  or  order  with  re- 
spect to  t-uch  danger  and  sliall  furnish  the 
miners  or  representative  of  miners  request- 
ing such  review  a  written  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Sifcretary's  linal  disposition 
of  the  case. 
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'•|,j(i)    Ihc   Scriii;.../   iiud   Secrc'.ckry   of 

Hca!U).  Education,  and  Wclfrtre  are  aiithor- 

'  to  compile,  analy.;e.  atid  publish,  either 

mimary    or   detailed    form,    all   reports 

•  -   '     ••     '  •       ^  •  p  (.hLi  sectl-jii. 

•  SeoreJftry  of 

1  -       '    each 

iliey 


■  I   rrprr -r-iii  .[jve  of  all  or  piirt 
ii\^  uocking  days 

:    111  'lit  t'.f.l     •-■: 

'C   fjiUltinL'   in  ft'.  r  ;:         i;    t-  - 

■iiT     Iti    a     inlnc.     tiie    operator    ili:.ll 
•iLlv  notiiy   the  Secretary  thereof  and 
take  iippropfiiite  measures  to  prevent 
1  •  cruchon  oi  any  c-.l.-|<;ncf  which  v.oxild 
In   liive.stiijailn;^'    tiie  cause   or   causes 
•  "f.  In  the  event  ol  any  accident  occur- 
in  a  nnne  where  re -.cue  and  recovery 
IS  fiecessary,  the  -Secretary  or  an  author- 
;    representative    ni    the    Secrerary   shall 
t.i.e  whatever  action  he  deems  appropriate 
ni  oroiert  the  life  of  any  person,  and  lie  may. 
ii    he   deems   it   appropriate,   supervise   and 
diitvr    the   rescue   and   recovery  activity   In 
.,'vh  luiue. 

■  (J)  In  the  event  of  any  accident  occur- 
ring in  a  mine,  an  autlioii/ed  representative 
ijf  the  Secretary,  when  present,  may  issue 
fucli  orders  as  he  deem.?  appropriate  to  In- 
sure tlie  .saiety  of  any  person  m  the  mine. 
Hiul  I  he  operator  of  sui  li  nnne  shall  obtain 
Ilia  approval  ol  such  representative,  m  con- 
sulr.atlou  Willi  appropriate  State  representa- 
tives, when  feasiijie.  of  any  plan  to  recover 
anv  person  In  the  mine  or  to  recover  the 
tiiine  or  reuirn  atTfci-.-il  ureas  of  the  nunc  to 
normal. 

•'CtrATION-i    AND    iiSOFRS 

•  Srr.  105  (a)(1)  If.  upon  inspection  or 
.ii-estigation,  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
reoresentative  believes  that  an  operator  of 
a  mine  subject  to  thU  Act  has  violated  a 
-afeiy  or  health  standard  prescribed  by  or 
under  this  Act.  or  any  rule,  order,  or  re^ula- 
'l'>n  promulgated  piusuant  to  this  Act.  he 
shall,  with  reasonable  promptness,  issue  a 
clt.aiinn  to  the  operator.  Each  citation  shall 
be  in  writing  and  shall  describe  with  partic- 
ularity the  nature  of  the  violation,  includ- 
mt;  a  reference  to  the  provision  of  the  Act. 
standard,  rule,  rcniulatlon.  or  ord-^r  alleged  to 
have  been  violated  In  atiditlon.  ih->  citation 
>'iall  fix  a  reasonable  time  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  violation 

■(2)  If  a  citation  under  section  lfiij(n)(I) 
i-.  I<wtied  for  a  vlola'ion  which  the  Secretary 
or  his  authori;?ed  representative  believes  to 
liive  been  willfullv  commuted,  or  commit- 
i.-d  wuh  tross  nevhfence.  and  to  Jiave  suh- 
Jo.ted  a  miner  or  miners  to  an  imminent 
Uanper.  the  Secretary  or  hl<?  anihort/ed  rep- 
resentative shall  Include  In  the  citation  a 
'•|-.:«ri;p  that  the  violation  vias  wilU'ully  rom- 
'  ir'-d    or  committed  V'.iih  i:ro«s  iie.E?li;^ence, 

■I  tii.if  K  Buhjetced  a  miner  or  miners  to 

1  :tnminc:U  dan'^rer.  with  a  specUic  descrip- 

•t!  of  the  danger  or  di"''er!  involved, 
bl   If  upon  anv  ;  •'  ;  -  i-on  of 

:    i:'.'.  an  auihori-cU  :  j  of  the 

SerrcWry  finds  (1)  thui  a  .;         . n  described 

!■'  'I  citation  Isiiued  purjuau:  ij    .Jbsection 

li.v^  not  been  totally  a'o.uod  withiii  the 

■     "d  of  time  as  originally  fi\ed  therein  or 

^  .i)x«nH)i:tly  extended    uni  (2)   that  the 


pcr'cKi  of  time  for  the  a'o-^toraent  should  not 
be  further  extended,  he  shall  find  the  extent 
of  the  area  affected  by  the  violation  and  shall 
prompi.!y  is'jue  an  order  requiring  the  oper- 
«■'  '.  i.o  or  his  p.':ent  to  Immediately 

I'  to  bo  wtthJrav.n  from,  and 

:■  ve   of   the 

^  -      u  has 

as: 

Bllflh 

»r  ih<3 

.  i  t.ip- 
'   ellr»luaij« 


•t.  or 

'  t!ie 


h,  .  :.  .1  _.Li  o.i,  iui-i  Vwl.i"^  !••-  ttiire  i'l  such 
;;jc.;,  li  ■.ir'-'--:i"r.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
operator  o;'  -  an  fiiithorl:%ea  rep- 

rc^u'it've  .iry.  for  the  proper 

L  Gi  Ll.c  t;-.:;astlo»i»  tfcacrlljotf  In 

■  ;  I  )  Xi'  the  ca^a  of  a  vlrl.iiinn  of  any 
f  sTct;  or  ho-jith  fctcnd-ira  which  V}  of  such 
na'uie  as  could  ■'ipnificnntly  anri  substan- 
lially  conttibiiie  to  the  ca'.ve  and  cfltjt  of  a 
mine  r.afety  or  health  hai^ard.  and  which  tj 
caused  by  au  unwarrai:tcd  failure  of  such 
opcra(<r  to  comply  with  such  safety  or 
health  sl^iodards,  the  citation  shall  include  a 
statement  to  that  effect.  If,  during  the  same 
inspection  or  any  subi-etiuent  Inspection  of 
such  mine  within  ninety  days  after  the  is- 
sutmce  of  such  citation,  an  avithorb-ed  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  finds  another 
vlolatum  of  any  safely  or  health  standard 
and  Ar.ds  such  violation  to  be  also  caused  by 
an  uiiwarran'.ed  failure  of  such  operator  to 
so  complv.  he  .shall  forthwith  issue  an  order 
rcri'iirlii^  the  operator  to  cause  all  persons 
in  the  a' ea  nttected  by  such  vial.it  ii.in.  ex- 
cept t.iifae  persons  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  to  tif  withdrawn  from, 
and  to  be  prohlbit--d  from  entering,  such 
area  until  an  authorir:ed  representative  of 
the  Secretary  ilfterniinvs  that  such  viola- 
tion has  been  abated. 

"i2)  If  a  withdrawal  order  with  respect  to 
any  area  in  a  Mine  has  been  It.sued  pursuant 
to  pcragi-aph  (1  >  of  this  subsection,  a  with- 
dranal  order  shall  promptly  be  issued  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
who  finds  upon  any  subsequent  Inspection 
the  existence  In  the  mine  of  other  unwar- 
ranted violations  until  such  time  a.s  an  In- 
spection of  such  mine  discloses  no  such  vio- 
lations. FoUowint;  an  inspection  of  the  mine 
which  discloses  no  unwarranted  violations, 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (I)  of  this  stih- 
sectlon  shall  agaui  be  applicable  to  that 
mine. 

•■(d)  Dtiruig  the  abatemoht  period  for  a 
violation  of  the  applicable  limit  on  the  con- 
centration of  respirable  dust,  t'le  operator 
of  the  mine  shall  cause  samples  described  In 
section  202(a)  of  this  Act  to  be  taken  of  th^ 
affcctod  tirea  during  each  production  shut, 

"As  .-ioon  as  possible  after  an  orrler  relating 
to  failure  to  abate  excesslte  dust,  concentra- 
tions is  issued,  the  Secretory,  up'in  request 
of  the  operator,  shall  dispati  h  to  the  mine 
InvolvtJd  a  person  or  to-.im  of  persona,  to  the 
extent  such  persons  are  available,  who  are 
knouledijeable  in  the  methods  and  mcan.«!  of 
c.>ntr4.ilmg  and  redu.'ing  rcspirabH  du.st. 
Such  person  rr  t^-am  of  ncisons  shall  remain 

hi  the  mine  ir-.  olveri  ff.r   ■••■■h as  they 

shnll  deei'i  r^npropria^e  t.'  ■  operator 

In  reducing  r..-';;i:sble  di:..:  .  ^tViiUons. 
WniU<«  at  the  tnii.i'.  fk-Ji  pcr.svii:;  niiiv  rcqulTi? 
the  operat'T  to  take  stich  actions  as  they 
deem  appropriate  to  I'wui*  fhu  ^l^»lth  nf  any 
person  '.n  the  mine 

"(€)  Each  cltat...!-.  «  r  uoff  issued  un.-ifMr 
this  soction.  or  a  copy  .<r  cop,oj  thereof.  .Mt»U 
be  prjEnin^nly  p<x-ted   In  acrordaace  witai 


6eciln>i  no  of  this  Act,  and  as  pre-  ilbcd  In 
regulati.ins  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  No  cit  iMon  may  be  i-^ued  under  this 
se'::tlon  after  the  expiration  of  six  months 
foUowicg   the  occuiTence  of  any  violation 

"(p)  Any  order  Issued  tuuier  subs>'>ction 
(h)  or  (c)  shall  rnuiain  in  effect  until  re- 
voiccd  by  the  Stci-eiary  or  modiaed  or  va%-..t- 
ed  by  .he  ComniUslon  or  llie  couns  pvir.uimt 
t>  „?  Ilia  10!)'(c)  or  lu7(r.>. 

jVPE  Tua   EM 

I  If.  £if  :rr  av.  <   • 

-   '-o.jre'.Mty  i.,a.,<s  a  ciatio'i 
•i)(i),  he  Khali,  vi'hhi  a 
ifler    Ihe   termination   of 
.    invc<:ii;;a'trin.  iMtify  1h" 
■  I  niiill  of  the  civil  penrlly 
1  ;=rtl  lualer  section  1  IHti) 

!cd  ni'cl  that  the  operator 
3  days  v>ithin  which  to 
■  <•<  iiv  Liie  .-fLivwUiy  that,  he  wi.-^hes  to  con- 
test the  cit.iilon  or  proposed  assessment  of 
T- •  ■  '■  ■  If  the  citation  contains  a  charge 
;:iin  103  (aM2),  the  Sc  retary't. 
!  .  .  .  -  ■:!  under  this  subsection  shall  iii- 
clude  a  propo-ed  civil  penalty  closure  order 
tinder  .section  111(c)  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
posed civil  monciary  penalty.  If.  within  hf- 
teen  vorklns  days  from  the  receipt  of  tho 
notice  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  operaJor 
falls  to  notify  the  Secretary  that  he  inlcndH 
to  contest  the  citation  or  the  proposed  pen- 
alty or  penalties,  and  no  notlte  is  filed  by  any 
einplovee  or  representative  of  cniplovees  un- 
der subsection  (c)  of  this  section  wUhln  such 
time,  the  citation  and  the  penaltv  or  pen- 
alties, as  proposed,  shall  be  deemed  a  final 
order  of  the  Conimission  and  not  .subject  to 
review  by  any  court  or  a!,'eiKy.  Refusal  by 
the  opt»rator  or  his  agent  to  accept  certified 
mail  containing  a  notice  under  this  sub- 
section shall  constitute  receipt  thereof  wi*h- 
tn  the  meaniuc,'  of  'his  subscctk^n. 

"(b)  If  tlie  rsorreiarv  has  reason  -n  ;>f-'iiev'i' 
that  jm  operator  has  failed  to  correct  a  vio- 
lation '"or  wh'ch  a  citatlun  ha.s  been  issued 
withii.  the  period  porinitied  for  I's  correction 
(whicli  period  shnll  not  be^-iii  to  nui  untu 
the  en'ry  of  a  linal  order  by  the  rommission 
Iti  the  case  of  any  review  pioccedir.^s  under 
this  section  initiated  by  the  emplovcr  in 
good  faith  and  not  .solelv  for  dclav  or  avi>icl- 
ance  of  penalties),  the  -Secretary  s)i..ii  notify 
the  operator  by  ccrtined  mail  of  oUch  failure 
and  of  the  penalty  ptoposed  to  be  asses.icd 
under  section  111  by  reason  of  such  failure. 
and  that  the  operator  has  fifteen  workinf; 
days  within  which  to  notify  the  Secretary 
that  he  wishe.-i  to  contest  the  Secretary's  no- 
tification or  the  proposed  as-,essment  of 
penalty.  If,  within  fifteen  workiutj;  davs  from 
the  receipt  of  notification  is.,ued  by  the 
3ecre!ary.  the  operator  falls  to  notify  the 
Secretary  that  he  intends  to  contest  the  no- 
tification or  proposed  assessiiien;  (>f  penalty, 
the  notiflcation  and  r.ssessnicnt,  as  proposed. 
shall  be  deemed  a  final  order  of  the  Com- 
mission and  nut  subject  to  review  by  any 
court  or  agencv.  Refiusal  bv  the  operator  or 
his  a^ent  to  accept  certified  mail  containing 
a  noiiiication  i .sued  under  this  sub.sectiou 
shall  constitue  receipt  tlieieof  within  tho 
mCftuiiu;  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)(1)  No  person  shall  di-charKS  or  in  any 
m.vniier  discriminate  against  or  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  the  statutory  rights  of  any 
iiune  i>niplovee  or  applicant  for  employment 
.■jithjoc!;  to  thi-s  Act,  because  such  employee 
has  filed  or  made  a  complaint  under  or  re- 
lal(»d  lo  this  Act.  including  a  complaint  noti- 
fying his  labor  or  safety  representative  of  an 
iilN-,oa  danger  or  safety  or  health  violation 
in  t'e  niiue.  or  because  such  employee  has 
111  ii:-i'cd  or  caused  to  be  in.stiluted  any 
pnii'i-'iiiig  under  or  related  to  tliis  Act  or  has 
icstip.ol  or  i.s  about  to  testify  in  any  such 
pri'i.c,  ding,  or  because  of  the  e.^erci  ,e  by  such 
eini>i..v2e  on  behalf  of  him-elf  or  other.3  of 
uiv  .s'afulory  rle-'ht  a.'iordcd  by  this  Act. 

"i,2)  Any  mine  employee  or  applicant  for 
cptpt'i;  utei'C  ",ttto  believes  tltat  he  has  been 
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discharged,  interfered  with,  or  otherwise  dis- 
crinunated  against  by  any  person  in  violation 
of  this  subsection  may,  within  thirty  days 
"after  such  violation  occurs,  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary  alleging  such  discrimina- 
t.iin.  Upon  receipt  ot  sucli  complaint,  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  such  investigation  to 
be  made  as  Jie  deems  appropriate.  Ii  upon 
.such  luvciligation.  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  provisions  o;  th.s  subsection  have 
bctn  violated,  he  shall  innnediately  file  a 
rumpiaiut  with  t;ie  C<jmni:,.sion.  v.iih  service 
upon  the  alleged  violator  and  the  mine  em- 
pMvco  or  appiicau*  :'<)r  employment,  alleging 
Midi  di.scrimination  or  nueneience  and  pro- 
posing an  order  granung  appropriate  relief, 
•nie  Comnii.ssion  .shall  anord  au  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  (in  accordance  with  section  554 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  without 
rf,2'"il  to  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  such  section) 
aiid  thereafter  shall  issue  an  order,  based 
upon  Jindings  ci  fact,  affirming,  modifying, 
or  vacating  the  Secretary's  proposed  order,  or 
directing  otiier  appropriate  relief;  and  such 
order  shall  become  final  thirty  days  after  Its 
i.ssuance.  The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority in  .such  proceedings  to  require  a  per- 
ron committing  a  violation  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  take  such  alRrmative  action  to  abate 
the  violation  as  the  Commission  deems  ap- 
propriate, including,  l)ut  not  limited  to,  tlie 
reliiring  or  reinstatement  of  the  employee  to 
his  former  position  with  back  pay  and  lu- 
te re.st. 

"(3)  Witlijn  ninety  days  of  the  rcieipt  of 
a  complaint  filed  xinder  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
cubsection,  tlie  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
mine  employee  or  applicant  for  employment, 
in  writing,  of  his  determination  whether  a 
violation  has  occurred.  If  tlie  Secretary,  upon 
Investigation,  determines  that  the  provisions 
of  tills  subsection  have  not  been  violated,  the 
coniplainant  .shall  have  the  right,  within 
thirty  days  of  notice  of  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination, to  tile  an  action  in  his  own  behalf 
before  the  Commission,  charging  discrimina- 
tion or  Interference  in  violation  of  paragraph 
<1)  of  this  subsection.  The  Commission  shall 
ailord  an  apportunlty  for  a  hearing  (in  ac- 
cordance with  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3)  of  .such  section),  and  thereafter 
Khali  issue  an  order,  based  upon  findings  of 
fact,  dismissing  or  sustaining  the  complain- 
ant's cliarges  and,  if  the  charges  are  sus- 
tained, granting  such  relief  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate, including,  but  not  limited  to,  an 
order  requiring  the  rehiring  or  relnstatment 
of  the  mine  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment to  his  former  position  with  back 
pay  and  Interest.  Such  order  shall  become 
final  thirty  days  after  its  Issuance.  Whenever 
an  order  is  issued  sustaining  the  employee's 
charges  under  this  paragraph,  a  sum  equal 
to  tlie  aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and 
expenses  (Including  attorney's  fees)  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  have  been  rea- 
sonably incurred  by  the  mine  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  for,  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  the  Institution  and  prosecution 
of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  as.sessed  against 
the  person  committing  such  violation.  Pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
pedited by  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sion. Any  order  ls.sued  by  the  Commission 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to 
.ludlcial  review  in  accordance  with  section 
107  of  this  Act.  Violations  by  any  person  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  .sub.sectlon  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  109  and 
111  (a)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  If  an  operator  ol  a  mine  subject  to 
this  Act  notifies  the  Secretary  iliat  he  in- 
tends to  contest  a  ciiation  or  order  Issued 
under  section  105  or  notification  Issued  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  or  If, 
within  fifteen  working  days  of  the  Issuance 
of  a  citation  or  order  imder  section  105,  any 
miner  or  representative  of  miners  files  a 
notice  with  the  Secretan   alleging  Dial;  the 


period  of  time  fixed  in  the  citation  for  tlie 
abatement  of  the  violation  is  unreasonable, 
the  Secretary  shall  immediately  advise  the 
Commission  of  such  notification,  and  the 
Commission  shall  afford  an  opponuiiity  for 
a  hefiring  (in  accordance  with  section  554 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  v.ithout 
regard  to  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  such  .section), 
and  thereafter  shall  issue  an  order,  based  on 
findings  of  fact,  affirming,  r,iodif\ii:g,  or  va- 
cating the  Secretary's  citation,  order,  or  pro- 
posed penalty,  or  directing  other  ai)piopriate 
relief;  such  oi'der  shall  become  linal  thirty 
days  after  its  issuance.  The  lules  of  proce- 
dure prescribed  by  the  Commission  sii.iii  pro- 
vide affected  miners  or  represeniatives  of 
affected  miners  an  opportunity  to  p;irticipate 
as  parties  to  hearings  under  this  .sub.secllon. 
The  Commission  shall  take  whu lever  action 
is  necessary  to  expedite  proceedings  foi'  hear- 
ing appeals  of  orders  i.s.sued  inidii  .section 
105. 

"JUDICI.\I.  El.VIEW 

"S€C.  107.  (a)  Any  pei-son  ad\<.i  -civ  af- 
fected or  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Com- 
julssion  issued  under  this  Act  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  order  hi  any  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  wiiich  the 
violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  oi  where 
the  operator  has  -its  principal  oflice,  or  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dl.s-rict  of 
Columbia  Clr«uit,  by  filing  in  such  court 
within  sixty  daj-s  following  the  i-ssuance  of 
such  order  a  written  petition  praying  thac 
the  order  be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  CommLsslon 
and  to  the  other  parties,  and  thereupon  the 
Commission  shall  file  in  the  court  the  rec- 
ord In  the  proceeding  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon 
such  filing,  the  court  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  tlie  proceedhig  and  of  the 
question  determined  therein,  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straming  order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper, 
and  to  make  and  enter  upon  tb?  ple.idlngs, 
testunony,  and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such 
record  a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or  set- 
ting aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  order  of 
the  Commission  and  enforcing  the  same  to 
the  extent  that  such  order  is  allirmed  or 
modified.  The  commencement  oi  proceed- 
ings under  this  subsection  shnll  not,  unless 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
the  order  of  the  Commission.  No  oijjection 
that  has  not  been  urged  before  the  ConunLs- 
sion  sliall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless 
the  failure  or  neglect  to  lu-ge  such  objection 
shall  be  excused  because  of  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  questions  of  fact,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  he  con- 
clusive. If  any  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence 
and  sliall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  such  additional  evidence  is  ma- 
terial and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In 
the  hearing  before  the  CommLsslon,  \lic  court 
may  order  such  additional  evidence  to  b© 
taken  before  the  Commission  and  to  lie  made 
a  part  of  the  record.  Tlie  Commission  may 
modify  it«  findings  as  to  the  fact.s,  or  make 
new  findings,  by  reason  of  additionpl  evi- 
dence so  taken  and  filed,  aiid  it  .shall  file 
such  modified  or  new  findmgs.  wliicii  find- 
ings with  respect  to  question  of  fact,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  i-ecord 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  com  lusive. 
The  Commission  may  modify  or  .'rCt  a.side 
Its  original  order  by  reason  of  suih  modified 
or  new  findings  of  fact.  Upon  the  filing  of 
the  record  with  it,  after  .such  renia'id  pro- 
ceedings, tiie  Jurisdiction  of  the  e.jun,  shall 
Ije  excliLsive  and  its  Judgment  and  decree 
shall  be  final,  except  that  the  .sivnie  sjiall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the   United   States,   03   provided    Id    .s<'ct)ou 


12.=)4  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Peti- 
tions filed  under  this  .-,ut:sec'ion  shall  be 
heard  expeditiously. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  obtain  review 
or  enforcement  of  any  final  order  of  the 
Commission  by  nlinij  a  petition  for  .--ui  h 
relief  m  tlie  United  Slate.,  court  of  appeal:, 
for  tlie  circuit  in  wiiich  the  alleged  viola;i(.'ii 
Occurred  or  in  v.:ij<ii  tiie  operator  i.as  i's 
pvi.icipal  ofiice  or  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
lor  the  Disirict  ol'  Columljia  Circuit,  and  i^e 
j)io\isi()ii  of  su'osec'ion  (ai  .-lial!  {.'ovei'ii  --uMi 
pioccediiigs  to  the  cxieni  applicable.  If  I'o 
pctiuon  ior  review,  as  piovided  in  suh-^ec- 
iioii  lai.  is  filed  within  .sixty  day.s  alter 
service  of  the  Commission's  order,  tlie  Com- 
mi.-sion's  findings  of  facv  and  order  '-ii;:U 
he  concliisive  in  connection  vwih  anv  pfi- 
tioii  for  en  force  nie  lit  wiiii'li  i.s  liled  bv  the 
Sicrciary  after  il.c  e>;pira.ion  of  such  -^iMV- 
dav  period.  In  uny  such  ca.-^e,  as  well  a.s  in 
the  case  of  a  noiicoiuj^.si.ed  citation  or  i,ot;- 
iicaiion  by  fiie  Secretary  winch  ha.s  hi  come 
a  final  order  of  the  Con: mission  under  --ub- 
-ection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  lOt!.  ilie  iieik 
of  the  court,  unles.;  otheiv, ise  ordered  by  the 
court.,  shall  forthwith  e?iter  a  decree  enforc- 
iiiir  The  ordf-r  and  'hflll  transmit  a  copv  of 
.-iicii  decree  <r>  the  S<v-ret:.r>'  and  the  opprator 
named  in  tiie  peniioii.  In  any  contempt  pro- 
ceccini;-'  brout:;ht  to  enforce  a  decree  01  a 
court-  t.'f  appeals  eu'ered  pursuant  to  this 
suo.sectiou  or  .subsection  (at.  the  <'ouit  of 
appcils  mav  it.^~css  the  pciialries  provided 
in  -ection  111.  111  addili,.ii  to  invoKi'  1  any 
<i'lier  a' ailai>!c  remedies. 

•  rnnrtnv'nrs  jo  c  ca.'NTi-r..sci  n.^Ni.rHtirs 

CONDITluNS 

"S: c.  108.  la  I  Ii,  upon  any  inspection  or 
invesiifcation  of  a  mine  wliicli  is  subject  to 
this  Act,  an  authorized  representative  of  ilie 
Secretary  finds  thai  conditions  or  practu'os 
in  .such  mhie  are  .sucii  that  an  imminent  dan- 
ger e\iat3,  sucii  representative  .shall  deter- 
niine  the  extent  of  tlie  area  of  sucli  mine 
Uiroughout  whicii  tiie  danger  exists,  and  i-v-ae 
aii  order  requiring  tlic  operator  of  sucn  mine 
to  cause  all  person^,  except  t)io...e  relerted 
iu  in  section  lOSdJi.  to  lie  withdrawn  from, 
and  to  be  proiilbited  trom  entering,  sncli  area 
until  an  aiithori/ed  lepre-entative  o:  tl.e 
Secretary  delermine.s  tliat  .such  imminent, 
danger  no  lout.er  exi-s's.  The  issn.ijice  of  an 
order  under  this  .sut).-eci  ion  shall  not,  pre- 
clude 'he  i^-uance  of  a  citizen  under  .section 
105  or  tiie  propo-m;.'  of  a  penally  n-ider 
.section  111. 

"(b)(1)  If.  upon  any  in.spection  or  In- 
vestigation of  a  mine,  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  finds  (A)  that 
potentially  dangerous  i-onditions  exi.st, 
llierein  which  ha\e  not  yet  resulted  in  an 
imminent  danger.  (B)  that  such  conditions 
cannot  be  effectively  abated  through  tlic 
use  of  existing  technology,  and  (C)  that 
reasona'ole  assurance  cannot  be  pro'  idcd 
that  the  continuance  of  mining  operatioi;s 
under  such  conditions  will  not  result  in  an 
imminent  danger,  he  .sliall  determine  the 
area  throughout  v.'hich  .such  conditions 
exists,  and  thereupon  i.ssue  a  notice  to  lie 
operaior  of  the  mine  or  Ins  agent  of  sui  h 
conditions,  and  shall  file  11  copy  theicof.  11;- 
coiporatiiig  li;s  findini.'-  therein,  wv]:  the 
Secretary  and  v.'ith  t)ic  representative-  of 
the  miners  of  sucl;  inine.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  copy,  the  Seci-rtary  shall  cau"*  such 
further  in\  estimation  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  Including  an  opporiunity 
lor  tiie  operator  or  a  reijre.sentative  of  tlie 
miners  to  present  iiifoiniation  relann,-  'o 
such  notice. 

■■|2)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  such  Investi- 
gation and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  licar- 
ing  upon  rcque.st  by  any  interested  partv.  the 
Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact,  and 
shall  by  decision  incorporating  such  find- 
ings tliereln,  either  cancel  the  notice  is-sued 
under  this  sub.seciion  or  issue  an  ord<  ■ 
requhjiig  the  operator  of  .sucli  mine  to  ccu-e 
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all  pe'-'^ons  In  the  area  affected,  except  fliose 
persons  reierred  to  la  se':tlon  105ib).  to  be 
uKhdrawn  from.  anJ  be  prohibited  from 
e.iU)rliig  such  area  uaril  tae  Secretary,  after 
a  public  iiearmg  afTordii.g  uU  ir.iere.^iteii  per- 
.•VJ1L5  an  opporliiaity  to  pre.senr  their  views. 
Gtlernin.es  that  such  condicicins  liave  been 
ii  jated.  Auy  hearu.g  under  this  p.u-;kgraph 
.:  -.I  bs  of  re,,oid  arid  shall  be  .=.ubjett  to 
^ttion  554  of  tiile  5  ol  the  Uiured  States 
C'^ae    bui    wlihout    regard    to    subsection 

(H»  v3). 

■■(1^)  Fiudiiig;,  and  orders  *-o.ted  pursuant 
!o  .subsect.on  (a)  of  this  aectiou  fiiail  cou- 
t.i.n  a  detailed  deicription  of  the  conditions 

•r  practices  which  caure  and  consUtute  a 
.  ..uanon  of  irnniiuent  diUigei.  find  all  orders 
I'i  Kd  pursuant  to  this  section  shHll  contain 

«  description  of  ihe  area  o:  the  mine 
i..roi:ghout   v.hlch   per;  pns   n.itt   be    with- 

l-awn  and  prohibited. 

(d)    Each  finding  made  ai:d  order  s.-sued 

;uer   this  section  shall   tae  given  promptly 

1  j  the  operaiar  of  the  mine  to  which  it  per- 

t.tiiii  by  Che  person  mai-iiug     urii  findir.a;  or 

urder.   and   ai:   of   such   fiiidiii£;s  Had  orders 

-uill  be  ju  w.-.-ing.  &ad  shall  be  sleixed  by 

.«  por>c:i  niakiiiK  taera.  Any  order  is-^iued 
purouant  to  ouosection  (a)  or  (b)  may  Ije 
aiiiiulied,  canceled,  or  revised  by  aa  au- 
"  lori/^ed  represeaiati'.e  of  the  aecre-^ry.  Aay 
'tacr  issued  under  subiecilon  (a)  or  (b) 
-;'.all  remain  in  t'flect  until  revoked  by  tlie 
oecretarv-  or  modihed  or  vacated  by  me  C^om- 
ru.^SiOn,  or  the  courts  pursuant  to  sections 
'jTia)     or     108(e).      •leHl)     Any    operator 

I  >t.£ed  of  mil  order  ur.der  this  seclou  may 
.<pply  to  the  Comaassloa  «ithia  ten  days  of 
-    -n  notltlcatlon  Tcr  annulmi'nt  or  revision 

•  ^'ich  order.  The  Commission  shall  forth- 
w  *h  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  (In 
•i  ^^ordnnce  with  section  554  of  title  5.  United 
.'itaT-es  Code,  bur  without  regard  to  subsec- 
'  -<n  (a)(3)  of  such  .seetlont  and  thereafter 
-►;!>'!  issue  an  order,  based  upon  findings  of 
f^  '  Tacating  affirmlne.  modify'.Tg  or  termi- 
-'    'ir.g  the  Secretary'?;  order 

■  1 2)   Tlie  Commission  shall  take  whatever 
■<      on   is   nece'jpary   to  expedite  pi'iceediags 
aer  this  s  ibsectlon. 

"INJUNCTIONS 

3U-.    lOtf     Tlie    Se  retary    niav    la>-titu;e 
a   civU    action    for    relief,    including    a   per- 
il.ai. eat  ur  temporary  injunction,  rc^traitimg 
i.-der.  or  any  other  appropriate  order  in  the 
dL:trict  Court  of  the  United  States   for  the 
•Jirtrlct    In   which    a   nine    Is   located    or   la 
which    the   operator   of    such    mine   Irts    l...s 
pruicipai   office,   whenever  such   operator  or 
-■-IS  agent    la)    violates  or  fails  or  refuse*  to 
(  ^iuply    with    any    rrder    or    dei  ..-^lon    i-ssued 
.r.uer  this  Act    or    (bi    u.'.crferes  w.in,  hin- 
i»-;>,  or  delays  tae  Se^  rtar,  or  hio  authorized 
repitiaeataiue.   or    me   Secretary   of   Health. 
i-ciiijution,    Bad    Welfare    or    his    aii'horized 
r'-pre.ientative.    In    carrying    om"    the    provi- 
.-.   IS  of  the  Ai.t    or  (C)  refuses  to  adrni'  such 
rr-;)ie-ieniative;>  to  the  mine,  or  idj  refuseb  to 
j>erra:t  vjie  laspeciion  uf  tiie  muie,  or  the  In- 
v>.^i.gation   of   an   accident   or   occupational 
aisoase  occoiring  lu,  or  toune<.ted  with,  such 
rtuui-    ff    (fc)    refu.«*s  to  furnish   any   iiifor- 
.1  i'ton  or  report  requested  by  the  Secretary 
'   'lie  S' rretary  of  Health    Ed  ication.  and 
'are  in  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of 
Act.    or    (fi    refu.-.es    to    permit    aocess 
.J,  i -id  copying  of,  such  records  as  tlie  Sec- 
-•••ary  or   the  Secretary  of   Health    Jtduca- 
:  .   and    Welfare  deierrnLnes   necessary   in 
..:!g  O't  the  pro- isions  of  this  Act.  The 
--:..;  I.  -,'  ►■  .    r    j  '    .  jn  to  prov'de  such 
'  .J  ,e   lem;^f"-ary  re- 

■.<i.^  '.rufr^  t'laa  be  i>sue<l  In  acc  rdiitirc 
1  rule  Cj  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Cf.il 
.  ^  .^aure.  as  am«"if<ed.  e.\c"iJi  that  the  tim? 
1  -oilt  Ui  ruch  orders,  when  Ufued  without 
r'.otiT^.  shall  be  seven  dB)o  from  t!.<?  dite  or 
•i.'ry.  Excep'  &s  orhemuse  pru.lded  hfrein, 
•ii  »  r*-iie,r  (rmu'ed   by  'be  rour-,  fi  •r^orre 


an  order  under  claiLse  (a)  of  this  section 
ihail  continue  in  effect  until  tiie  comple- 
t.on  or  final  termiaation  of  all  proceeduig.s 
for  review  of  such  order  undt-r  this  title, 
aiiit'ss,  prior  thereto,  the  district  court  grau'- 
ing  such  relief  seta  It  aside  or  modifies  It. 
In  any  action  institutt^d  under  t'.iLs  section 
to  enforce  an  c.rder  or  decision  issued  by 
the  Commib.4icn  or  the  Secretary  alter  a 
public  hearing  in  accordance  wuh  aeclion 
664  of  tuie  5  of  the  United  Stutc.-.  Code,  the 
findings  of  ilie  ConimLssion  or  the  Secretary, 
as  the  cuoe  may  be,  if  .Hupporled  by  subhtan- 
tial  evidence  on  the  recoid  toi.,-id(.-ed  u.s  a 
whole,  -Shall  be  conclusive. 

'>OSTtN0    or    NOTICES.    ORDERS.    ANt>    DrCISION.S 

'■5rr  110.  (a)  At  each  mine  subject  to 
this  Act  there  shall  be  malntnlnrd  nn  offl^e 
with  a  conspl'uoiis  "-ign  deslErnatinar  it  a^s 
the  nffice  of  the  mine,  nnd  a  bulletin  board 
nt  such  office  or  at  some  con.splcuotis  place 
aeai'  an  entrance  of  the  mine,  in  svch  man- 
ner that  notices,  orders,  citations,  and  de- 
n.;:ons  required  by  law  or  ref;ula!loa  to  be 
posted  on  the  rniue  bulletin  board  may  be 
posted  tiiere':>n.  be  ea.-ily  visible  to  all  per- 
sons desiring  to  re:vd  them,  und  be  p:otect<;d 
against  damage  by  weather  and  against  un- 
autii>ii^ed  removal.  A  copy  of  any  notice, 
order,  citation,  or  decision  re;|uired  by  tht.s 
Act  to  be  given  to  aa  operator  .-;hali  be  de- 
livered  to  the  omce  of  the  allectcd  mine,  and 
a  copy  shall  be  immediately  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  s'i'h  mine  by  the  operator 
or  his  a.;t-nt  for  noL  less  than  thirty  day.^. 
■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  (n  cause  a  copy 
o'  any  notice,  order,  ciiation.  or  decision  re- 
quired by  thl.s  Act  to  be  given  to  an  operator 
to  be  mailed  l:nmcdia'ely  to  a  representative 
of  the  miners  in  the  affected  mine,  and  (U) 
catise  a  copy  thereof  to  be  mailed  to  the 
public  o  tirlal  or  agency  of  the  State  charged 
wi'h  aaministering  State  lars.  if  any.  relat- 
Ine  •.o  health  or  safety  in  such  mine.  Sufh 
notice,  order,  citation,  or  decision  shall  l>e 
available   for   public    in.s[>ectlon 

"ici  In  order  to  insure  prompt  compli- 
ance w  th  any  notice,  order,  citation,  or  de- 
cision issued  under  this  Aci.  tjie  aithorl^ed 
rppre->entBtive  of  the  Secretary  may  deliver 
such  notice,  order,  citation,  or  decision  to 
an  asent  of  the  operator,  and  such  agent 
shall  Immediately  take  apprnprlate  measures 
to  Insure  compliance  \vi»h  s'ich  notice,  order, 
ci'ation,    or   decision 

•id)  Each  operator  of  a  mine  subjert  to 
this  Act  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  the 
name  a:id  addre=-s  of  such  mine  ard  the  name 
ar.d  addre^is  of  the  person  who  ccritrols  or 
(•pprntes  the  n-.ine  Any  revisions  In  such 
name<;  or  addresses  shall  be  promptly  filed 
v,ith  the  Secretary.  E.^ch  operator  of  a  mine 
subject  to  thts  Act  <^hfill  de>-lgiuiti-  a  respon- 
sible orticlal  at  such  mine  as  the  principal 
ofS' er  m  charge  of  health  and  .safety  at 
such  mine,  and  .such  offlcia!  shall  rccelva 
a  copy  of  any  notice,  order,  citation,  or  de- 
ci-^'in  issued  under  this  Act  affcctint;  such 
mine  In  any  case,  where  the  mine  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  any  person  not  directly 
involved  In  the  daCy  operations  of  the  mine. 
t'uere  shall  be  filed  v.-Hh  the  .Secretary  the 
name  and  address  of  s'lch  penson  and  the 
name  and  address  of  a  principal  official  of 
such  person  who  shall  have  overall  responsl- 
b.:i'7  for  the  condu.t  of  an  effective  hcal'h 
and  safety  program  at  any  mine  subject  to 
the  control  of  such  person,  and  such  official 
shall  receive  a  copy  of  any  rctice.  order, 
citation,  or  decision  t'iiued  affecting  any  such 
mine  Tlie  mere  des.gnation  of  a  hi  alth  and 
Eafct;.  oIBc;al  under  ti.la  Eubsectloii  shall  not 
be-  'Jo  iJitrued  as  making  such  official  subji-ct 
i-  ■•   :■  iJi:'-&ii  under  this  Acl. 

"PUNAtTlrS 

r-  111  (<»)  Any  cperator  v  lio  vilati.  .  f\ 
'.•  »••/  or  heaUh  itandnrd  prescribed  hy  or 
uitaer  tl  !^  Act,  or  an.r  r\i\e,  order,  or  regula- 


tion promult;ated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall 
lie  ab^ssed  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
*10.(iOO  f  jr  each  such  violation. 

•(b)  Any  operator  who  fail.i  to  correct  a 
\  loUtion  for  v.iiich  a  citatiun  ha.s  been  issued 
viader  .section  i05ia)  within  the  period  per- 
mit'.«d  lor  its  correction  (which  period  shall 
not  begin  to  run  uii'll  the  dale  of  the  final 
order  of  l.he  CominLi.ion  in  the  case  c^f  any 
icvi'^w  proceedu-.ti  under  .ccLlon  lOG  ini^iiau-d 
by  t!ie  employer  in  good  failh  and  nut  solely 
lor  delay  or  avoidance  of  penalities),  may  he 
a.soe-v»ed  a  civil  pciially  tf  not  mure  than 
$1,000  f  T  each  day  during  whith  sucl;  failure 
or  violation  continues. 

"(c)  Wlienever  a  orporate  operator  vil- 
lages a  safety  or  henlth  standard  preicribed 
by  or  under  liiU  Act,  or  any  rule,  order,  or 
regulati'jii  proniul^-aied  p'.u.iuant  to  lliis  Act, 
any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of  such  corpo- 
ration who  kao^A-.ngly  authorized,  ordered, 
or  carried  <.\i\.  auch  violation  shall  he  subject 
to  the  same  civil  penaltias.  fine^.  and  im- 
pris.iiiaieat  that  may  be  iuip.>.sed  up^ii  a  per- 
son under  subcectioa  (a),  (b),  le).  (i).  or 
(g)  of  this  section. 

"id)  Any  operator  who  v.illfuUy,  or  v. ith 
gras.s  ncKllgeaee.  violate.;  a  s.ifety  :,tandard 
prescribed  by  under  thw  Act,  and  thereby 
causes  a  miner  or  miners  to  be  subjected 
to  uumiiieat  danger,  .sliall  be  subjeci  to  a 
civil  penalty  closure  order  by  the  Commio- 
;..<.  :i.  which  order  shall:  (i)  order  the  mine 
( :i  sfd  fi.r  a  inininium  spciilied  period  not  to 
exceed  thirty  workhig  days,  (ii)  provide  that 
the  aiine  may  not  be  reopened  e.xcept  upon 
a  i^ubaequent  order  and  lindlag  by  tlie  Com- 
niLs.-.l.)n  that  no  unabated  safety  or  health 
violations  exist  at  such  mine  (except  viola- 
tions for  whicli  the  period  for  abatement  has 
not  expired),  and  iiii)  provide  that  during 
the  period  of  closure  the  operator  bhall  pay 
the  niinero  at  their  regular  hourly  rates  for 
the  hour.s  they  would  have  worked  had  the 
niiue  not  been  ordered  clo.-ed,  e.vscept  any 
miner  or  miners  found  by  the  Commk-slon 
to  have  wllUully  or  with  sro»d  iiegliKence 
contributed  to  tiie  violation  or  violations 
which  t;ave  rise  to  the  closure  order. 

•'le)  Any  operator  who  willfully  v  I, lutes 
a  salety  or  health  standard  prescrilx'd  by  or 
under  this  Act.  or  any  rule,  order,  or  regula-- 
tion  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act.  shall; 
upon  conviction,  be  punlsJied  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $25,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
fur  iiot  mjre  tlian  0113  year,  or  by  both;  ex- 
cejil  that  If  the  conviction  Is  for  a  violation 
committed  after  a  first  conviction  of  such 
pers  jii  for  any  violation  of  this  Act.  puiilsh- 
meat  dhall  be  a  fiae  of  not  more  than  $50,000 
f  r  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  veais, 
or  both. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  gives  advance  notice 
of  any  Inspection  to  be  conducted  under  this 
Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by 
a  fines  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  by  both. 

"(g)  Whoev'.r  kiiov. iiigly  make  any  fal:,e 
statement,  representation,  or  certitlca'ti.m  In 
any  application,  record,  report,  plan,  or  other 
document  filc-d  ur  required  to  be  maintained 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  upon  c.nvlctlon, 
be  punished  by  a  line  of  not  more  than 
»l.OijO.  or  by  imprisoninei.i  for  not  more 
than  sir.  monih.s,  or  by  botli. 

"(h)  Any  operator  who  violates  any  of  (lie 
posting  requlrfiaents.  as  prescribed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  of  up  to  -SLOOO  for  each  viola- 
tion. 

"(I)  Any  niU-'r  who  v^UlfulIy  violates  tlie 
n.andatory  safety  standards  relatln?  to 
smoklns  or  the  carrying  of  smoking  n..ite- 
r(al^.  matches,  or  lighters  shall  be  subject 
tn  a  civil  penally  assessed  by  the  CommUslon 
r.t  not  more  than  $250  for  ench  o^ctirrencs 
<if  swch  violation. 

"(J)   Wlioeier  knowingly  distribute.'!,  sells,  . 
oreiji    for    Biilc,    'ntroduces,    cr   deli.ers   lu 
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.onimirce  any  eqiiip.ment  Jor  UoC  ill  a  mine, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  components 
n.id  accesjiorics  of  such  equipment,  which  Is 
ivpre.scnted  as  compiyint;  with  the  provi- 
•  tons  of  thi.;  .'*ct,  or  with  aay  specification  or 
vij^ulation  of  liie  Secretary  apphcwble  to 
^I'ch  rciuipimni-  and  whi;li  docs  no'  .i  com- 
]lv,  s'mII,  upon  I Diivictioii.  be  pui  .  hcd  by 
is  line  01  not.  nuire  tiian  •f'-'r?.ouO  I'r  by  im- 
(  ;-i>nme!it  for  not  more  liian  fiif  vear.  or 
■      bof.i. 

(k)  The  CO!i^ni.-^.^iOll  ;■..!!  lia^  e  auM'orily 
111  a.'-.^e.-"-.  all  1  ivil  penaliits  and  to  isaiie  all 
civil  penalty  closure  order-  provided  in  this 
A.t.  In  a.s-sessiug  civil  monetary  penaltie.s,  the 
«  omniis.sioii  shall  Ki'-e  due  coii'jideiation  to 
tlie  gravity  of  the  violation,  the  goxl  faith  of 
the  person  charijed,  the  history  of  previous 
violations,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
penalty  with  respect  to  the  srze  of  the  busi- 
ness of  any  mine  operator  being  charged: 
fTov'iiliO.,  That,  in  proposing  civil  penalties 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  rely  upon 
a  >;\mimary  review  of  the  intonnatioii  avail- 
able to  him  and  sliall  not  be  required  to 
make  fiiidiii'^'s  01  fact  coiiccriiing  the  nbove 
factors. 

"(1)  Civil  pesialtios  owed  under  this  Act 
I  hall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  deposit  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
accrue  to  tJie  United  States  and  may  be  re- 
covered in  a  civil  action  hi  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  where  the  vio- 
lation i.s  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where  the 
employer  resides  or  maimains  a  place  of 
businos?. 

"ENlIILt-.lElsT  or   MINERS 

"•■ii  c.  112.  (a)  If  a  mine  or  area  of  a  mine 
U  clo.sed  by  an  order  issued  under  section  106 
or  section  108  of  this  title,  all  miners  work- 
ing during  tlie  .shift  when  such  order  was  is- 
fiiied  who  are  idled  by  such  order  shall  be 
entitled,  regardless  of  the  result  of  any  revievi? 
of  sucii  order,  to  full  compensation  by  the 
operator  at  their  regular  rates  of  pay  for  the 
period  they  are  idled,  but  for  not  more  than 
the  balance  of  such  shift.  If  such  order  is  not 
terminated  prior  to  the  next  working  shift, 
all  miners  on  that  shift  who  are  idled  by  such 
order  shall  be  entitled  to  full  compensation 
by  the  operator  at  their  regular  rates  of  pay 
.'or  the  period  they  are  idled,  but  for  not 
more  than  four  hours  of  such  shift.  If  a  mine 
or  area  of  a  mine  is  closed  by  an  order  issued 
loader  section  105  or  section  108  of  this  title 
lov  a  lailure  of  the  operator  to  comply  with 
any  health  or  safety  standard,  all  miners  who 
are  Idled  due  to  such  order  shall  be  fully 
compensated  by  the  operator  for  lost  time  at 
their  regular  rates  of  pay  for  such  time  as 
the  miners  are  idled  by  stioh  closing,  or  for 
one  week,  whichever  is  tlie  lcs.ser.  Whenever 
an  operator  violates  or  fails  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  order  i.ssued  under  section 
10.5  or  secnion  108  of  this  Act.  all  miners  em- 
ployed at  the  affected  mine  who  would  be 
withdrawn  from,  or  preveiucd  from  entering, 
such  mine  or  area  thereof  as  a  result  of  such 
order  shall  be  entitled  to  full  compen.sation 
by  the  operator  at  their  regular  ra^es  of 
p.iy.  in  addition  to  pay  received  for  work  per- 
formed after  su'ii  order  was  i.ssuod,  for  the 
period  beginning  when  such  order  was  issued 
aiid  c'ldiiiiT  when  .«uch  order  Is  complied 
v.i.h,  vacated,  or  tcrmbiatcd.  Tile  Commis- 
sn.ti  sliall  have  antiiority  to  order  compensa- 
tion duo  under  this  section,  upon  the  filing 
of  a  complaint  by  a  miner  or  his  representa- 
tc..'  tuul  after  ojiporiuniiy  lor  hearing  Mih- 
j.-,  t  '(>  icction 
Code. 


"■i!  el  ti'le  5.  United  stales 


"AU-!lNISimiI\l;   IKOVT-.'ONS 

■■.t>i.f.  113.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  an  hori.'cd 
and  dhected  to  administer  the  provh-ions  of 
'nir;  Act  through  a  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  established  under  section  402 
of  file  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1975.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Adminl  (ration,  sh.'ill  h.tve  authority  to  ap- 


point, subject  to  the  civil  service  l.i't  s,  such 
officers  and  employees  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
to  prescribe  powers,  duties,  and  re.-poiiiibili- 
ties  of  all  ofHcers  and  employees  eii^/.ia.-d  m 
the  adminlstTation  of  this  Ai  1. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  5)8ia) 
of  title  28,  United  Staies  Code,  relat.nv..-  ro 
lii-igation  before  the  Supreme  Court,  me 
Sollci*or  of  Labor  may  appear  for  and  repre- 
.senfc  the  Secretary  in  a/">y  civj;  hu'^a'lon 
brought  under  this  Act. 

"AUTHORISATION  OF   ^PPRi  >l'7ll.»  I  ION  ^ 

".Skc.  114.  There  are  authorized  to  'c  aj)- 
propriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Tri^a-- 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  sitcli  suni.s 
a  5  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pre.  i- 
sioiis  of  this  title." 

AMENDMENTS  WITH  RESPKci'  lO  INIiRlu    .^•^^- 
DATORY    HEALTH    SfAND-^RDS 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Section  201(a)  of  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1975 
(as  redesignated  by  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "coal  mines"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "mines '. 

(2)  Section  201(b)  of  such  Act  Ls  amended 
by  striking  out  "coal  mine"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "mine". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "coal  mine  "  and  Inse-rting 
in  lieu  thereof  "mine". 

(c)  (1)  Section  203  of  such  Act  Ls  amended 
by  striking  out  "coal  mine"  each  time  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  lu  lieu  thereof 
•■mine". 

(3)  Section  203(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "coal  mine"  and  ln.?erting 
in  lieu  thereof  "mine". 

(d)  Section  205  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "coal  mining"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "mining". 

(e)  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "coal  mine"  each  time  it 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"mine". 

TITLE  III— RELATIONSHIP  TO  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

AI'PI.lCABItlTY    OF    THE    OCCUPATIONS.     .sAFETT 
AND    HEALTH    ACT    OF    1970 

Sec.  301.  Except  as  otherwise  Rpecilically 
provided,  nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
working  conditions  in  the  mines  subject  to 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1975. 

thi:  oiirrATioJCAL   safety  and    h-^iih 

REVIEW   COMMISSION 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Occupational  Sau'y  and 
Health  Review  Commission  created  bv  sec- 
tion 12(a)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1070  Is  hereby  continued  as 
an  agency  of  the  United  States,  except  that 
the  Commission  shall  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers instead  of  three  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Three  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  from  among  per- 
son.s  who  by  reason  of  training,  education, 
or  experience  are  qualified  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commissiwn  under  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  I9  7i)  The 
two  additional  members  of  the  Comrni.-ion 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  persons  v.ho 
by  i-eason  of  training,  education,  or  experi- 
ence arc  especially  qualified  >n  the  field  of 
mine  safety  and  health,  riie  President  .shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  serve  as  Chairman.  Not  more 
than  three  Commissioners,  iiuJudin::  the 
Chairman,  .shall  be  of  th.e  same  p..liiical 
party . 

(b)  The  terms  of  the  two  additional  r.'p;ii- 
bei-s  shall  be  six  year?,  except  that    - 

(1)  such  additional  members  of  il;c  cun- 
mlssion,  fii-st  taking  office  after  the  dau'  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Mine  S.ifctv  :ind 
Healili  Amendments  of  lOTf),  sli.ill  so.e,  as 


redesignated  b;.  i.i:»:  P;-e.sideni  jit  t.iie  time 
of  appointment,  one  for  a  term  of  two  yfur^, 
and  one  for  a  term  of  six  vears;  and 

(2)  a  vac.Tiicy  i-atised  bv  the  demh.  e^g- 
li.itioii.  or  removal  of  any  such  liemb'^r 
prior  to  tiie  evpiration  of  the  term  for  which 
he  wa>  .-^pixiiiit«'d  siiall  be  filled  only  lor  the 
re-v.,'i!:ide'^  of  sucii  uncxpned  'cerin. 

Any  such  nt»-iii*)e!  lu  '.hi  Commission  n,;:;, 
l.e  removed  bv  H>h  Ht-f^sideni  for  inetlicienc'.-, 
iieulecr  of  fhi-y,  or  nialf.  asanco  ni  office 

•  3)  The  Chairmn's  shall  be  re-ptonsiiile  on 
behalf  of  the  Conimi-sio:i  for  the  adiiui.i.->- 
trp.tive  opera' io:i>  of  tiie  C'jmmi.s.sion  The 
Comnii-bioii  siiall  i^piioint  such  employees  a- 
i.  deems  ncce--;;irv  lo  as.slst  in  the  perform- 
piice  of  th''  Commission's  I'unctions  and 
to  h:<  fiK-.v  'ompeii.- ition  in  .accordance 
with  'lie  pro-.  ;.~:rjns  <u  cli.,jier  51  .ind  sub- 
chapter III  oi  chapter  .SH  of  title  5.  United 
Sta'es  Code,  relating  to  cla.ssification  and 
general  p.vv  r.^us.  The  C<.;nmi-.sion  .sh.vll  ap- 
pom*  n  ciiiei  sdmin;.- trative  1  uv  Judge  PJ'd 
such  administrative  law  Judges  as  if  deems 
necessary  to  c:.rry  out  ;lie  functions  of  the- 
Commis.-jioii:  VrondiAl.  1  li.it  a^sign)nen•.  n - 
moval,  and  r  .nipen  ■ation  of  administrai  ive 
law  judges  nad  a  chief  administrative  law 
Judg-e  shah  be  in  avi.ord.uioe  with  sections 
3105,  ■3-J44.  :.:j62.  .-ad  7.=>:21  of  tiite  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  Three  aieinbtrs  of  the  Commis-ioii 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  .vnd  oiliclal  action 
can  be  taken  only  on  the  a.'tinnative  vo'e  of  a 
majority  of  thot*  present  and  voliiis;:  Pio- 
I  ided,  That,  pursuant  to  such  rules  .is  tii»> 
Commission  may  establish  for  proceedings 
arising  under  the  Fcder.il  Mine  S.tfety  and 
Health  Act  of  1975.  tlie  Commission  may 
fix  a  quorum  at  two  members.  In  ativ  r*"- 
view  by  the  Commis-^iiin.  or  upion  any  peti- 
tion for  revle.v  before  it.  an  equally  di'-ided 
vote  of  the  Comnnssioner.s  shall  operate  - 
an  aftiruiance  of  tiie  order  or  decision  beiin.- 
reviewed  or   for  whicii   revii  w   is  peti'loiied 

(d)  ( 1)  Pursuant  to  -^U'')!  rates  as  the  Coni- 
mi^sion  may  estabh.sh,  pn'i  eediii;js  he'd  pur- 
suant ro  tiie  Federal  Mine  Safe'v  and  Fealt'n 
Act  of  1975  may  oe  had  Ije.'oro  a  special  nian- 
safety  and  health  panel  established  iu  the 
CommiSibion  composed  e-f  ootli  members  v.ho 
are  especially  quaJifiwl  m  liie  field  of  iniue 
safety  and  health  and  one  additional  mem- 
ber. In  any  such  proceeding  two  member^ 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  and  otficuU  acloii 
can  be  taken  only  on  il;i.'  affirmative  vo'e  ot 
at  least  two  members. 

(2)  Notwithstandinir  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  tlie  ComniN.siou  is  au- 
thorized, consistent  wi'ii  the  ri'^h's  of  thi» 
parties  to  an  opportunity  for  a  htaring  ♦  i 
expedite  m  every  way  procet-diags  held  jv^ir- 
suant  to  the  Ftderr*;  Mir.t-  Safe',  and  He.iUh 
Act  of  1975. 

(e)(1)  An  administrative  law  Jnd^c  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commission  to  liear  nia'ters 
under  this  Act  and  the  0<"c>ipational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970.  shall  hear,  and  make 
a  determination  upon,  anv  proci>eding  insij- 
tuted  before  the  CO!amis.-ioi!  .iiid  anv  mo- 
tion 111  connection  there.vith.  as.>igned  to 
such  administrative  law  judge  bv  the  chief 
administrative  law  judire  of  the  Comnii-sion 
or  by  the  Commission,  and  shall  make  a 
decision  which  constiti-tfs  his  final  di.sposi- 
tioii  of  the  procecdiaps.  ihe  decision  of  'he 
aciniinis'rative  law  Judt;e  uf  tlie  Coauii.-i- 
sion  or  by  the  Commission.  Uiir'y  davs  alter 
Its  issuance  unless  within  such  period  the 
Commis-ion  has  dh-ected  th.at  sucli  decision 
sliall  be  leviewod  by  tlie  Commi.stiou  in  ac- 
co-daace  with  parLe:j;r»p}i  iJ)  of  this  subs4c- 
tion.  An  adnijiiistrative  law  jud,:e  shall  iKit 
be  assitined  to  prepare  a  reconiniendea  de- 
cision under  tins  Act  i>r  under  the  0<c.ii'a- 
tional    Safety    and    Kcaivh    Act    of    1!470. 

(2)  The  Commission  siiall  prescribe  rules 
of  procedure  for  i'.-;  rvvievv  of  the  decision.-, 
of  admin'strative  lii.v  judges  la  cases  under 
this  Act  and  under  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Healfii  A.  '  of  i()7ii  -'In-h  .shall  meet  the 
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f».l^'A;tii;    .'.i.na-irao   iyjT   rc'Vle*    (tie    piovl- 

->,;-,   of  section   557H>;    of  title   6.   Vi'Me'l 

Cr>'.ie,  v-i-n  reuj-ird  to  the  re.ies*'  aii- 

■   of   the   Coiamis.r>ioa  are   Iiereby  ex- 

,..^,..'V  oi'perseded  to  the  extent  that   they 

•  ■•-■>  iMpcwutbCciit  •Aiih  t'.ie  provisions  or  para- 

(it    (ai    (b)    i.:  a   <«>;.  (U)   ^Mi    Mil) 

-  .•/JSPCtlOlji  • 

;  i>  PtrnioNs    rt::    D:«?! -f  NAcr    Rc- 
•  —Any  party  nmy  fi'e  a;ia  vtve  a  petl- 

-  rti^tretionary  re  lie  w  Sy  tUe  Coin- 
.  c'.   .-i  clecislou  of  an  acim'.ul-tr.'itlve 

'  j''i-3«  xvi'h.iu  tiilrtv  iiuss  al-er  the  issii- 
.uu.?  or  such  tlecisi.in  revie.\  ijy  tiie  Coai- 
n  i:.<oi\.  jliall  not  be  a  msitier  oi  rit'lit  but 

•  1  the  soiiiia  <hoC;et!')is  of  the  Cu!!iiu;?;»ion. 

(ij)  PeUiloiLs  for  oLsc;ciii.h.ary  rerie-.T  ^llall 
■>;  tt'.ed  oi-Iy  Tp<.)u  one  or  more  ff  ihc>  Scl- 
l.>v,ui5  ■■jrcii'iid^: 

(1)  A  firidir^  or  fotiriiisloi;  v>i  i::  .teria! 
f  i.-t  .»  not  supported  hy  siiOstantiKl  evldciK'e. 

(2j  A  neceyjtiy  legal  i.nKlUiion  is 
e.Totieoti:!. 

(J)  The  tJeci.-iou  1:^  loiiUarv  tu  law  cr  to 
*".«  dul/  p.onuilt-ftied  rule*  or  decisions  ot 
■::e  C  inimisslon. 

(1)  A  siibstaiillftl  qiicxliuii  ot  lax,  pohcv. 
fK  ihscretioti  Is  mvolved. 

(j)  A  prejuti'iiiii  eiTor  of  procvclnre  was 
<   '^unittcl:l. 

If)  Eacii  K^ne  shu!!  be  sepiin-.telv  iiiim- 
■)erecl  aiul  piHi  i.y  ai'd  roiici.-ely  !.tatecl.  and 
■i»a  b»  supported  by  detailed  r-it:,tioiis  to 
•I'.o  record  when  a.«s  gMmenrs  of  error  are 
i).L->ed  on  the  retord.  and  hy  sfattites,  re^u- 
lition;,  or  principal  aiuhorlties  relied  upon. 
i-Aoept  for  ^.'irf'd  cti'.ise  shown,  no  :.^&ii;iinient 
o."  error  by  any  party  shall  rely  on  a!>v  cmes- 
tl.->n  of  U.-t  or  law  uiXiU  v.hlcii  the  iiUtn'.u!.-,- 
f  .lUvp  la-.v  j'.icije  had  not  been  atloroed  an 
tpportuiuty  t^j  piv-3  Re\iew  bv  the  C'om- 
Mi.soion  shall   be  gra'iud  onlv   bv  tn^ijonty 

•  ■' i  of  ihe  Comnns'^iOiifrs  pre>ci.    and  vot- 
.,'  If  grar.'.ed.  ipview  shall  be  Unutcd  to  the 

.    •■^;iOMs  rai-.«;d  bv  the  petitioi:. 

•  •)      Rt.tf.W     BV     tuVMIS.^ItiN     Ar     IT--     OAN' 

:•  :.i\iivr.— .\i,  any  lime  wlthui  tlunv  day* 
^.  -r  the  U.^ua:ice  oi  a  dcrL'^lon  of  an  .id- 
T.iu.-,irative  la-v  Judge,  the  Cominl^sion  :nav 
.  ;  iS  UUorerioa  (by  majoritv  voV  of  the 
.'li.-iiiiiiiioi.ers  preseiit  and  voting!  order 
:>  in.se  beture  ;i.  for  review  but  only  upon 
i---  (<i\>it:id   that,   the  dPCLsum  may   be  con- 

■  <jy  t<>  la-.v  or  Commussion  pohcy,  or  that 
>  inuei  qiiestuin  of  policy  h.u  been  p;e- 
.  iittU  The  Coiumli..ioa  shall  s;ate  in  .such 
r-ir-r  *:ie  .-peciiic  i-.sue  o;  law.  Commission 

•-  h.-y  or  iioiel  question  of  policy  involved. 

1.    a   pirt/d  petition    :   r   dLicretlonary   re- 

■.'  A  h.io  been  gran'e'-i,  t.:ie  Commission  sJiall 

■  '  !■  'Lse  or  w;u.-.:Jer  additional  L^ues  in  such 

.'-■A  prcceeditij;;  e.xoept  in  compliance  with 

-•  pivi-agr.iph. 

(•u)  Scope  of  nt.-.  tt  w  — Ft  r  the  purpi-i.^e  of 

■     leA   by  the  Coinmisstou  tinder  p>ar:i5raph 

.)    or    ui>    of    thia   suboection,    the   record 

:ij.U   iucliide    II)    ail  maters  con^tituttni? 

!>>  record  upon  wluch  the  decLsicti  of  the 

i  hniiik.trame  laA-  Judiic  v.iui  oa.'ed.  (J)   the 

iiUugs  upon  prip.jiied  iiiidi:i,s  aud  conclu- 

~->i\s.  {i)   v.ii:-  cieci.sic>n  of  tue  admlni.stia'ive 

kv  Jud^e.  (i,    the  petiticu  or  petitions  tor 

^'  -.  ret.onary  rev  lev.  re?pon-!es  tiiereio.  and 

'.^  Commi.->.snjn's  order  tur  re\  lov.-.  and  (5) 

•'.!•■.-  hied  on  revicv   No  other  nuateria:  .shall 

>s-  ciiiMtierea   oy   the  Commission  upon  re- 

■..     The  aaininistr.itive   !.»w   J'.idges  hnd- 

I  -'s  and  cjnoluslohs  of  tact,  as  d:stU:iniL,hed 

•Jill  p.iiicy  determinations,  siiall  not  be  .set 

>-.Je   by  tl'.e  Commission  untcso  such  :ind- 

•  _,-  c.-  conclusions  ol  t.u-*;  a;e  uasupp<irted 
•'■  ;-ubstanilal  evidence  of  record   The  Com- 

■  —  .on  either  may  remand  the  cxse  to  the 
ujriiint.-UrstTive   law   jtidsre   for     iirihtr   pro- 

Jmci  as  It  may  direci   or   it  mav  air.rm. 
i^.de,   or   mtxlify   the   dectnoa   or   order 

•  •  ae  administrative  la.-.'  Ji.idt;e  m  cunrvrm- 
•   Alia  uhe  record.  If  tiie  Comnu-^t^ion  de- 

uiiuea  ilitot  furtlier  evidence  Is  necessary 
.m  lit.  le  of  fact  It  hh.ili  retnai.,!  liie  ca^e 


.'■T  -ur'.h^r  prcceedlrgs  'lefo'-e  vhe  admhiU- 
:'-ative  law  judge. 

(f)  In  connection  with  he.irliigs  bef..re  the 
C:>iiiipJ?.ton.  or  Its  adralnl.'tratlve  law  Judges, 
under  thU  Act  or  the  Occupatioi\al  Hafetr 
r'i  J{'.,u)'  A.  t  of  15470.  the  Comml-.-^i.in  and 
Ua  admin l5iratf.e  lavv  Judi^es  may  co.nnel 
the  uttendance  and  t?  timony  of  wilne/ses 
.  '.id  t..e  production  of  Ino'-.i^.  papers,  or  doc- 
inueuii  or  Ojerts,  and  to  rrdtr  testlmjnv 
t'  tc  ukpi:  b.v  <i(*pn.-itto '.  at  anv  stage  of 
t:.r>  pi.i.cemn'.s  bc-ro.a  them.  Any  por.«^on 
■  ■  ■  •"  compelled  to  appear  .^nd  depoi-e  a-d 
■:  -^   ilk..*  doc.aieutiry  cr  physical  evi- 

■'.-•:. -r,  m  till-  s.J^le  manner  sid  niluessc-t  ma'" 
•;^  cvijincilcd  to  uppear  and  produce  eviiience 
Offcuj  [he  Conimh^lo.i  ami  lu  admiuL^ira- 
iCL-  la-A-  Jud-e';.  Witivi^*e«t  ^hall  he  paid  the 
■  ■  ai  •!  iiiilea;;©  tii.-it  r.re  paid  v.it- 
=  he  c/iurts  of  the  United  States  and 

i.*  .i'pi.  .  ion.'.  order»'':l  by  such  courts,  in 
<•.•-.«  <  r  a  contumacy.  f»i!ure,  or  refufal  of 
as'.y  pci-son  to  obey  a  oubpena  or  order  of 
the  Commli-si'  II  w  an  aUmmUiratii-e  law 
jud^e.  re^jectl.fly,  to  appear,  to  te.stily,  or 
til  pi.clii.w  ducunieu'.ary  or  physical  eU- 
deiire.  any  di.strict  court  ct  the  United  .St.ites 
cr  the  United  Sat«s  conrt.s  cl  an-  territory 
or  pos=.^.=oioii.  wlthm  the  jiTL'-dirtlnn  of 
v.hich  such  person  is  f.uind.  or  reside.^,  or 
trun-sacts  bit.-iine-s.  sh.^II.  upd.i  the  applica- 
tion oi  the  Conimi.«!Sion.  or  the  admlntstnitive 
la.v  jiidRe,  respectively,  hive  Juri-sdlction  to 
is-iUe  to  it.ch  per.<;on  an  order  requirinir  .^itch 
person  to  appear,  to  testify,  cr  to  pr.Kluce 
eiidei'  ■?  .; ;  ordered  l«v  the  Cornmi.-s.un  or 
the  fvdminlstrative  law  Judpe.  respect ivdv, 
f.t.d  anv  failure  to  oi)e'.'  such  order  of  the 
Cf'iirt  n.jiv  be  p .in.. Led  by  .said  court  :vs  a 
CL.ntenipt  thereof. 

(g\  Except  ai  oMierwide  .«;pecifically  pro- 
vided 111  ill:.;  ..rrti  ,!i.  the  provision.s  of  .«iec- 
tum  12  of  the  Occtipatioual  Safetv  and 
lleahh  Act  of  1970  with  respe,  t  to  the" Occu- 
pational Safetv  and  Health  Re  lew  Cr't^nn!-- 

-=    ■'!  .-li..U  cotiluiue  U:  t!t^t. 

.N  xTiuN'^T.  rMsrmjTE  rop.  C>CCrP\TTO>f*!. 

SvrFTT   AT.-D   HFALTH 

.Str.  303.  The  Nation,,'  Institute  for  Ocn- 
patioi'iil  Snietv  ai:d  Healh  eslabh.'^hpd  under 
.section  22  ot  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Aci  of  lv>70  is  auihovi/e<l  to  c-uduct 
researtii  related  to  the  development  of  safety 
and  healrh  si  -.ndaxds  under  the  Fe<ler.il  Mine 
•Safet  and  HealUi  Act  of  197j  and  to  per- 
form all  tiuict-ioiis  with  respect  to  mmes  liiat 
!t  performs  with  re.spect  to  employment.* 
.subje.t  to  the  0(.cupa:icn..l  Si.feJv  a. id 
Hf-rUth  Act  o:  lUTO. 

srArtsiKs 
Stc.  3ol.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  m  cairi,'- 
Itifc  out  his  functions  under  .section  24  of 
the  Oil  iipatio'.ial  Safety  a.'.d  Health  Act  of 
1970  sliall  Include  accui.ii-;-  btati.siics  on  the 
w  jrt  injuries  and  llllles^:e3  occur^in^'  in  the 
mines  .subject  to  the  federal  Mine  Sale:  ■:  .itid 
Health  .\cl  of  1975. 


S.\KD  AN3   C.BWfX   MINTS 

■-EC.  305.  Nothins  in  (V.i.s  Act  shall  be  ccm- 
ii!;ued  to  prohibit  the  application  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  TlenUh  Act  of  1970 
to  sand  and  gravel  mines. 

Trn.MS    OF    PP.EjLNr    ML-VBEKS    ot     IHE-   BEvrc.v 

co.-.tKi*aior; 
S'C.  306.  Nothing  contained  In  th:s  tile 
.•-ii.-.ll  a.iect  the  terms  of  th.e  merniier-  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Healtli  Ijeviear 
Comiiils-.loii  lervlng  o.i  tl^e  date  of  enact- 
ii.ei.t  of  this  AqI. 

TiriF    IV-MI.SCELLANEOUS   PROVIblOXS 

IRVN.srEn    MAilCP.S 

St.  401.  (a)  The  functlon.s  of  the  Scvi-e- 
tary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Federal  Cwil 
^Tl•!e  Health  and  .Safety  .V:t  of  1969.  and  ti;e 
Federal  Metallic  and  Non-Metallic  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  19Ce  are  trHUsferied  to  the 
£x-creia:y  of  Labor,  e.x'ept  there  which  are 


e.KprcssJy  transfe-red  to  the  Comr.ilsslon  by 
-.Ills  Act. 

(b)(1)  Tiie  mandatory  rnd  advisory 
s'andard.s  rfh.tins;  to  mines.  i.sHiiod  by  the 
b^cretar>-  of  the  interior  under  the  Federal 
MeTiillc  and  Nnnmet.'>tUc  Mine  Safttv  Act 
of  lfi6(i  nrd  .standard.s  under  the  Federal 
Coal  Jiine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1P69 
A hlch  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en.-.rtrnent 
•ji  rh-.s  Act  shall  remain  in  effeci.  as  standards 
unaer  li  le  i  of  the  r.-dcr.!!  ^^iu•3  S..feiy  and 
Health  Act  of  1J75  Until  swh  time  a.^  tne 
.SoceetKrv  ihall  l&siie  new  or  revised  stai'.da.-d>. 
uuder  that  title,  or.  with  re.spect  to  sand  or 
i;rft\?l  standards,  uiitil  new  or  revi-ed  ."i"  ,ii  i- 
iu-dn  are  issued  by  the  .Secietai-y  of  labor 
under  .sec ion  6  of  ihe  Occupat'..v>,al  Heahh 
and  Safety  Act  of  1970 

'2)  All  interpretation,  r.-su^;ition!=,  and  in- 
r.ictlons  of  ihe  Secr.-^tnrv  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Director  r.f  the  Buveau  of  Mines,  in 
effect  on  ihe  da'e  of  enacemcnt  of  this  Ac' 
r'.:id  not  inconsi.sieu^  v  ith  .".nv  pvoviMion  of 
ihls  .\ct  or  atn-  amendment  made  by  thl.s  Act, 
s.iall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Re^li  ler 
.md  shall  coiUiiuie  In  effect  u:i'il  modinert 
or  -s'.ipcr.cded  tu  .iceorrtunce  .v.th  ti:e  pvovl- 
-sion.sof  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  All  tmexpended  b.i'.ances  of  r.ppro- 
p.iations,  persor.tiel,  property,  records,  obli- 
K.itions.  ;md  commitments  vv'.ii.  h  are  used 
piimaiily  v.ith  respect  to  any  fund  ion  trans- 
ferred under  'he  provisions  of  .snbsecflc:;  (a) 
(■f  this  -pctx.n  to  the  S(-cre',:iry  .shall  be  t.-.Tns- 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
■ransier  of  personnel  pur.-uaut  tn  this  para- 
(-•'•aph  ihall  ije  vvitho'i;  redilc'..';.  iu  claF.«i- 
iication  or  compensa'ion  for  one  >car  af.er 
sueii  tn^nsler,  except  thai,  the  Se.  retary  of 
Laljor  shall  have  fuil  autliority  to  a.s,sign  per- 
•  unuel  during  such  one-vear  per.od  in  order 
•'>  etli.iently  carry  out  functions  transferrsd 
to  him  under  this  Act. 

(if)  ."ill  order:-,  deci.siov.s.  deferminaiions, 
rule.s,  regulations,  permit.s  c-nitracts  cerlili- 
cates  Itcei.ses  arid  privileges  (  \)  ^\^^\^■■^  have 
been  issued,  made.  ;rranied.  or  allowed  to 
become  eriectue  in  t!-e  exercuse  of  functions 
vhicli  are  transferred  under  thi.s  secMon  bv 
..iv  dtpur.ment  or  apencv.  anv  functions  of 
V.  lacn  are  transferred  bv  this  section,  and 
(B)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  ser- 
tiMu  takes  effect,  .shall  continue  in  effect 
ai  cordins;  to  their  terms  until  inodi-ied.  lev- 
n. muted,  superseded  se'  aside  or  rep.aled 
b\'  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  OccupaUcnal 
.Safelv  and  Hf..lth  Revteiv  Coinniission  by 
any  court  of  coiupe  t-nt  J'uisdic'lon.,  f>r  by 
iijieratlon  of  law. 

{'^)  The  provlsif.ii.s  of  thi.-.  .-p.  '.iL.t  shall  not 
affect  anv  procerdl'i,,-s  pending  at  the  lime 
,his  section  takes  eP.et  before  anv  rtrpart- 
nient  or  at-enry.  functions  of  which  are 
I  ri'.nsf  erred  by  this  section;  except  tint  such 
proceedint-.^.  to  the  extent  that' t'ley  relate 
to  functions  ?o  trans'erred,  shall  be  comln- 
iied  before  the  Secretary  rf  Labor  or  the 
Occuoationii!  Safety  and  'l?a'.th  Rt  viev  Cim- 
ml.ssion.  Orders  shall  be  Isstied  In  such  pro- 
ceedines,  appe.p.ls  sl-,.''.ll  be  ta'.pii  therefrom. 
and  paym.puts  ."^haii  be  made  p,.i-siia!it  to 
su.--h  orders,  as  if  thl.s  section  had  not  been 
enacted;  nnd  order.s  issued  in  any  .such  pro- 
ceedlnss  hr.ll  co  itinue  In  cfT  ct  until  modi- 
fled,  terminated,  supcrvded,  or  repealed  by 
t"ie  Secretary  of  Labar,  the  OcLupaliimal 
S.ifety  at^d  Health  Review.  Comn.iF.-ion,  by 
a  court  of  competei;!  j'.'.ri^d-.ition,  or  by  op- 
eration of  low. 

(4)  Tlie  provi.-ioi  s  of  th.ls  .section  shall 
not  affect  sulls  eomniei'ced  prior  to  the  date 
this  section  takes  effeci  and  "la  all  such  .suli.s 
proceedmi..-;  shall  be  had.  appenl.<  taken,  and 
Ji;di;ment,s  rendered.  In  the  same  manner 
..nd  effect  as  if  this  section  had  not  been 
en.acfed;  except  that  If  before  the  date  on 
'.. hi-h  thl.i  section  takes  effect,  any  depart- 
nient  or  a'^ency  (or  officer  thereof  In  his 
o''>i,'il  capaci'v)  i<!  ^  pjir'y  t--.  a  S"!t  Involv- 
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tag  functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary. 
tiiea  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
,::4-cretary.  No  causa  of  action,  ajid  no  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding,  by  or  against  any 
U.'parLment  or  agency  4  or  officer  thereof  in 
his  oi&cial  capacity)  functions  ol  which  are 
tr.iuiieried  by  this  ficction,  shall  abate  by 
r^-iioOii  of  ths  enactment  of  this  section. 
Ca'...~es  of  actions,  sult/S,  actions,  or  other 
pioceedin^'s  may  be  asserted  by  or  against 
the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  as  may  be 
appropriate  and,  in  any  iitlgatiaii  pendinp; 
V.  .:cn  tills  sectijii  t.ikes  effect,  the  court 
:na>  ai  any  time,  on  it  -.  own  motion  or  ihat  of 
t'liy  party,  enter  an  order  v.hich  will  give 
cfeit  to  the  provisi-ai'^  of  this  pa^i;.^;raph. 

(d)  For  purpoieo  of  this  seclian,  (1)  the 
t.n.i  '  iunctiou"  iricludes  power  und  duty, 
and  (2)  the  transfer  of  a  function,  under 
any  pzovlsiou  of  law,  of  an  agency  or  the 
1  ead  of  a  department  shall  also  be  a  trans- 
f-T  of  all  f iincfioiis  under  siuh  law  which  are 
e^erciied  by  any  oiTicer  or  oflictr  of  such 
u_:?ncy  or  deparlmeat. 

Mltlt  SAIETY  AND  HI  ALTII  AD?.n.MbTa.\T!OM 

S.":c.  402.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
nepartment  of  Labor,  a  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  to  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
►md  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
ir^enate.  The  Secretary  is  auihoriied  and  di- 
rected, except  as  specifically  provided  other- 
wise, to  carr.v  out  his  functions  under  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1975 
through  the  Mine  Safety  and  Heal'.Ii  Admiu- 
l-tratlon. 

(b)  Section  5313  of  til'e  5.  United  S(.->t.-s 
r;xle,  la  amended  by  addin-;:  at  tk.e  end 
thereof   the   following   paragraph: 

■•(98)    Administrator   of   the   Mine   S'.'.f?ty 
and  Health  Administration". 
^^Ir^■:>MENT3  v.Trn  respect  to  jtT>TF  s-irf ty 

ANT)  HFALTH  ADMIN'ISrRATION 

S!:c  403.  fa)(l)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1975  (as 
redesignated  by  this  Act)  !s  amended  by 
Btriklng  out  the  word  "coal"  wherever  it 
Z'ppear.'i   therein. 

(2)  Section  501(b)  of  such  Act  ii  ameiided 
by  striking  out  the  word  "coal"  each  time  it 
appears  therein  and  by  adding  after  the  word 
"Welfare"  the  following:  "through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  established  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970". 

(3)  Section  601(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
hy  striking  out  the  word  "coal". 

(b)  Section  502  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
s'riklng  out  the  wc>rd  "co.il"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears therein. 

(c)(1)  Section  503(a)  of  s.ich  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "loal" 
each  time  It  appears  therein. 

(2)  Section  503(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
i>y  striking  out  the  word  "Ci->:'.1"  each  time 
It  appears  therchi. 

(d)(1)  Section  503(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
emended  by  striking  out  the  word  "coal". 

(2)  Section  503(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word   "coal". 

(e)  Section  505  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  mining  of  coal"  and 
inertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "in  mining". 

(f)  Section  506(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "coal"  eacli  time 
i'  appears  therein. 

(g)(1)  Section  511(ai  of  such  Act  Is 
.'.'uended  by  striking  out  the  word  "coal". 

(2)  Section  511(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "coal". 

Ih)  Section  7(b)(5)  f  of  the  Sm.all  Dusl- 
nssa  Act  l8  amended  by  striking  out  the 
V  ord   "co.ar". 

SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Sec.  404.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
o."  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  reduce  the  number  of  in- 
spectors engaged  in  enforcing  the  provl- 
s-ons  of  the  Goal  Mine  Safety  and  Safety 
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Act  ot  1969  and  Metallic  and  Noiimetallic 
Mine  Safety  Act  ol  1969  as  In  effect  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  to  reduce  the 
number  of  inspectors  engaged  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health. 
Act  of  1970. 

BUDGET    PBOVISIO;'.- 

Sec.  4fi5.  In  the  preparation  of^ll.e  B,-d.et 
mcssags  required  under  section  201  ot  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1927  (1931  U.S.C. 
11),  the  President  shall  set  forth  as  s.^parate 
appropriation  a'"counts  amoui-ts  recjuiied  for 
appropriation  for  mine  health  and  s:.feiy 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1975  and  for  occupational  safely 
rnd  health  nursuant  to  the  Ocupat'oral 
S^cfe'y  ard  He.nlth  Act  of   197.1. 

B'EPE.\LF.E 

S.L.:'.  lOG  I  lie  Federal  Metal  a. id  Nonaie- 
tallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  196G  is  lepeaicd. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  407.  This  Act  and  the  ameii'lmt':- . 
made  by  thia  Act  shall  take  effect  on  th" 
first  day  of  the  second  month  after  the  drite 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  establi.jh 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  tran.sfci  of  funct'  iVis 
provided  tnidcr  this  Act. 

Federal  Mine  Safety  and  He  \l.tm 
Amendments  op  1975 

AV.VlTms    OF    FEDERAL    MINE    f=  >.i  '  l  .'         S 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1975 

The  legislation  has  three  prli-.cipal  fe.i- 
t tires.  First,  the  bUl  would  merge  the  safe'y 
and  health  protection  for  metallic  and  uon- 
metalllc  miners  with  the  protection  for  coal 
miners  under  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  Into  a  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act. 

Second,  the  ftmctlons  of  the  Strrc:,iry  of 
the  Interior  under  the  present  Coal  Mine 
and  Metal  Mine  Acts  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  a  separate  mine  safety 
and  health  administration  with  an  adminis- 
trator, subject  to  Senate  conflrmatlon. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  standard  s't- 
ting  and  enforcement  procedures  under  the 
new  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1975  which  would  conform  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  and  provide  for  appe'.- 
late  court  review. 

MESCLS    OF    METALLIC    AND    KON-MF.TALLIC    .V?   .> 
COAL  MINE  SAFETY   AND   HE.\LTK 

The  merger  provision  i.s  accomplislied  by 
eliminating  all  references  to  coal  under 
Titles  I,  II,  and  V  of  the  1969  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  and  by  repealing  the 
1966  Metallic  and  Non-Metallic  Act.  The 
definitions  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  are  revised  to  make  clear  their 
application  to  all  forms  of  uiiderground 
mining  but  specifically  exclude  sand  and 
gravel  operations.  This  approach  is  predi- 
cated on  an  assumption  that  the  essentials 
of  safety  In  underground  mining  are  similar 
and  that  a  unified  statutory  approach  would 
make  for  a  much  more  efiBcient  operation. 
Moreover,  existing  metal  mine  stattttes  are 
seriously  deficient  with  respect  to  adminis- 
trative and  enforcement  procedures  (see  i)e- 
low.) 

TRANSFFR   dV    MINB   SAFETY    FUNCIIONS    T'"   T';f 
SECRETART   OF  LABOR 

The  transfer  of  mine  safety  enfc-ctment 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  accomplished  by 
substituting  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Interior 
or  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Amendments  to 
the  1969  Act.  Additional  provisions  are  made 
for  a  separate  mine  safety  and  health  ad- 
ministration iii  order  to  provide  a  coiitiuuity 
and  maintenance  of  effort.  The  bill  has  leg- 
Lslatlve  langimge  requiring  a  maintenance  of 
the  separate  inspection  forces  and  separate 
budget  submissions  designed  to  make  stire 
that  existing  cases  and  decisions  are  main- 
tained In  force  regardless  of  the  transfer. 
The  ration.ale  for  this  transfer  function  Li 


tliut  tiie  Bureau  ol  Mines  has  failed  as  the 
governmental  agency  responsible  for  mine 
safety.  The  Subcommittee's  oversight  activi- 
lies  coupled  with  the  disaster  investigations 
reflects  an  inability  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  develop  the  strong  eufdrcejiient  program 
i.eeried  in  this  area. 

The  ovr-riding  i;»(ti  ;i;i-  the  irausfer  i:* 
that  tlie  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  with  Irj; 
prnnary  charge  ot  re,-ponsibility  to  ensure 
adequ,'. te  ciiergv  sturces  for  our  country  Is 
presented  v.iili  ati  irreconcilable  conflict  in 
ul.-o  bc-iii[,-  cliatigi-u  to  en>urc  nia<.imuni 
safety  ol  workers  in  llie  jnh.es.  .^  transfer 
ol  tliis  funelion  to  the  t-'rcrctary  of  Labor 
V.  .M  allow  him  :o  conccn;ra*e  his  eSorts  on 
.vorltcrs  protection  and  avoid  the  Interior 
Depui  tments  continuuiE;  sc;\l/<;p":.Tenic  con- 
ilict  on  energy  v.  safety. 

Health  rescrch  matters  i-e  tr.-.nsfe rred  to 
tiie  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed.icatlon.  and 
Welfare  under  the  National  Iiisl.iute  of  Ol - 
c.-.pational  Safety  and  Health. 

'ilie  ellniinatlon  of  tlie  Jurisdiction  of  sand 
and  gravel  pits  is  done  because  that  coveiape 
cl.i.sely  relates  to  construction  vork  rather 
tl'.an  mining  operations  and  accordingly  a 
more  efficient  operation  can  be  accompUshel 
hy  letting  that  be  handled  by  th.e  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  Mere- 
over,  the  ability  of  the  Bttrean  of  Mines  to 
focus  c.n  the  more  dangerous  utiderground 
mining  operation  is  diminished  by  liaviiig 
the  Jurisdictional  responsibility  of  the  v.astly 
large  tand  and  gravel  operation"', 
p.cvisiojj  o:  AiMir.isxr.AiivE  rp.ocii-^aE  and 

L-.TOllCEriL.NT 

Tiie  bill  revises  the  stand.ud  niiir:uig  pro- 
;.dii.cs,  ei.forceiiiC!.!  and  iii~;,eciion  pro- 
cedure, and  penalty  piovii.ions  of  the  l9t>J 
Coal  Mine  Act  under  a  basic  framework  of 
opeiaiion  within  the  Adminiitral.ve  Proce- 
dure Act  while  retaiiuiig  so:  ;e  of  the  more 
viable  features  of  the  1969  Coal  Mine  Ai  * 
liiis  is  accomplished  legislatively  by  rewrit- 
ing the  entire  Title  I  ot  the  1969  Act.  The 
oecrctary  of  Labor  is  given  stronger  iiide- 
pendence  on  promulgating  standards,  pd- 
visory  committees  are  strengthened  In  their 
operation  and  given  a  definite  time  frame 
wiiiiin  which  to  deliver.  However,  Advisorv 
Committees  are  left  optional  with  respect  to 
the  Secretary's  decision  to  appoint  them 
Lxiating  coal  mine  and  metallic  mine  safet» 
and  health  standards  are  retained  In  place 
until  better  substitutes  aie  promulgated 
One  fi-ature  viiU  be  to  niaice  all  of  the  inelal- 
hc  iiiine  safety  standards  mandatory  ai.i 
eliminate  the  present  situation  where  some 
of  the  lue'al  mine  standards  are  mandatory 
and  Some  advisory.  There  seems  to  be  no 
rational  basis  for  devl;  ing  a  slancUird  v  hi'^h 
is  necessary  to  life  and  safety  as  being  ad- 
\isory.  Tlie  Secretary  is  given  authority  to 
l.^sue  future  lemporary  :i.jiicon:pl\i.nce  oiuCJ'si 
and  variances. 

'Ihe  procsriuies  for  inspection  ciforcemfcut 
aie  likewise  based  on  making  clear  ihe  stroi..; 
Inspection  requirements  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Act  Intt  elimiua'ing  certain  of  the  bureau- 
cratic problems  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  had  in  conducting  Inspections.  The 
closure  for  imminent  danger  situations  are 
stronger  undor  the  19G3  Coal  Mine  .AC  and 
therefore  have  bp'-n  retained. 

The  penalties  of  the  1969  Coal  Act  are  re- 
t.'.ined.  Tlie  Occupational  S.afety  and  He.altli 
Review  Commission  la  given  Jurisdiction  for 
npppTls  from  the  Secretary  under  the  new 
-Act.  The  revi?w  cnnm'ssion  is  expanded  for 
th.is  purpose. 

St'-TTON-BY-SrCT'^N    .^.na:  ysis 
-.,11  I  r   I — AMENDMENTS  TO  TUE   CENERAt    PSOVI- 
.STONS    OF    THE    FEDERAL    COAt,    MINE    HEALTH 
AVD    S.U-ETY    Airr   OF    19C9 

•Section  101 — This  .section  amends  section  1 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mne  Health  and  Safety 
A'-i  of  1109  j:„rVi  th.'-'t  it  i-  now  cited  as  the 
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"FVjdenil  Mine  SaTcry  uiuj  Heaiui  A' t  of 
1  .'75.- 
Section  102— rXfliiitloiiS  and  applicability. 
.S«ciioii  :u2(a)  (1)— provides  that  Sec- 
tion 2  of  t)ie  Federal  Mme  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1975  I'?  amej. deu  *>y  striking;  o,it  coal" 
v.hc'iever  it  appears. 

Section  ]02<a>  (1)— Provides  that  fne 
luiiction-  (■•.  the  !5eLT.».,ary  of  'he  liuer'or  in 
developii.L  and  j3rouuiit:a„iiii;  improved  man- 
datory healiii  and  iaie.y  standard.';  under 
■-ecriou  2(K)(il  are  trane'eired  to  ll.e  Sec- 
retary oi  l.abiir 

.Section  102.  ni  (I)— changes  the  definition 
of  Scrre'ary  l:i  section  3(a)  from  Secretary 
et  the  Interior  to  Sf-cietary  of  Labor. 

Section  I02'b)  (2)— eiil.irees  the  deiiimion 
oi  •mine"  in  section  3iii)  to  include  tlio.-.e 
nune.s  previou.sly  <  ovcred  by  the  Federal 
M>>tal  and  Nou-Meta!Kc  Mine  baiety  Act 
(except  sand  and  travel  mines). 

Section  102(bM:i)— expands  the  delini- 
'lon.s  o:  operator,'  "asviit."  "miner,"  and 
"imminent  danger"  m  s«ctioii.s  ;l(d),  <e), 
(K).  and  (J),  rehpectively,  to  apply  to  all 
mines  now  covered  by  ti.e  A>,l, 

Section  102|b)(4) — ammds  eection  3  to 
add  a  new  .section  Ju.i  defining  '  Adini.ui.s- 
tratiou"  ■*lilcu  inciius  ;ji.j  Mine  Saie'y  and 
Health  Admihistration  csiablL'^hed  under 
section  402  of  this  Act  and  a  new  .sei-iou  3 
(o)  defining  "Cc^mmu;  jon  '  which  means 
the  Occupational  Safety  atul  Health  Ke^vlew 
Commls.sion  et  anli-jiied  ;;i:U..'r  .section  12  of 
the  Occupatioiial  Safetv  a'id  Htalin  Ait  of 
1970. 

Section  102;c)— amendi  section  4.  "Mines 
Subject  to  Aci,"  to  Include  in  addition  to 
coal  miners,  mines  r.»>w;v  covered  by  ihis 
Act. 

Section  1 1 i2ia)  (1)— amends  Sfciion  5'c) 
to  conform  the  wording  thereof  to  t)ie  new 
deflnltioii  of  Stcrctary, "  but  the  nie;inini;  i,^ 
unchanged 

Section  lu2id)  (2i — lnc:.ides  operators  and 
miners'  representatives  oi  mines  newlv  cov- 
ered by  this  Ai  t  amoKL-  thote  that  may  ask 
the  In'cri.ni  Complia'ce  Panel  for  a  public 
hearing  under  .Section  5<ii,  and  chittijjes  the 
wording  of  that  .section  to  conform  to  the 
uew  sectio:,  ntmiber  fur  "Judicial  Review." 
Section  lii2(e>— tra>,^fers  auf.iority  to 
modiiy  application  of  iiiandat.ory  standard.s 
from  the  Se<  retary  t.i  tiie  Interior  to  the 
Commission. 

Tlllf    II       VtNl     .'.AFMT    AND    KFlITIC    <-,.^|J^,.0 
.\JVlf.NI).\l»:NTS 

A  iirtuimcnt  to  iittc  1 

S«.c»i<ni  202 — This  seeiion  amenu.i  'istlc  I 
>.f  13»i9  so  that  It  includes; 

.Section  lOi  -  Di.ties. 

Section  10i(u.i— estaWishes  the  duty  of 
•  icii  muH-  optrator  tx}  comply  with  the 
health  and  .i\tety  .stajidard:-,  ail  rules,  re^;u- 
lations,  o;id  orders  pron.u!;iAted  under  this 
Act  and  to  fMrni.:h  a  pl«e  of  employment 
fi-ee  froni  recogii/.ed  hazards  causing  or 
!'':ely  to  ca:ise  death  or    physical  liarm. 

Section  l()l(b) — estahlie,!,f-s  the  dii'y  of 
each  miner  to  comply  with  the  health  and 
-  .fery  st^nd  ird-  all  rules,  tegulafif.n^,  and 
orders  promulgated  under  this  Act  .'.hlch 
are  applicable  to  iiis   own  cor.duct. 

•Section  102. — Sofcty  ajid  Health  b  ..i:dards. 

Section  102(  r.  — ebtabli.,h.>s  that  flie  Sec- 
retary nu'.y  by  rule  promuls<ate,  'nodify,  or 
revoke  anv  health  and  safety  standard 

Seciou  lo2ia)  ( 1 1  -provides  that  ilie  Sec- 
retary may  request  the  recnmmeiid.itions 
of  an  advisiTv  comnnttee  appointed  I'v.tler 
section  103  whenever  he  cetermlnes  from 
inforni3tion  submitted  to  h.m  in  v, n  ing  or 
on  the  ba.".!^  of  hLs  own  informa'i'ii  ti\at  a 
rule  should  be  promulcated  Where  :<'i  ad- 
visorv  committee  !■-  appointed,  th?  Secretary 
mu.st  provide  such  com.-nittcp  with  any  pro- 
posal of  his  own  or  of  the  Hecre' ifv  of 
Health.  Edin  ation.  and  VVelf;ire  ms  w(l|  as 
any  factual  information  tliat  lists  bfi.n  de- 
Vfclopetl.  The  ;id\>.orv  ro:n:-iji'ee   n,\,  i  ",.:;)- 


mit  to  tiie  Secretary  Its  recommendations 
v/ithin  ')0  days  from  the  date  of  Its  appoint- 
ment or  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  but  no  longer 
than  270  dav-. 

Section  lu2'aM2) — requires  I'ue  Si-re»urv 
to  publi-h  a  propo.sed  rule  in  the  tcoctiU 
Ile'-'iiter  ,>nd  aaoid  interested  pc:-soii::  a  pe- 
riod of  30  days  aft^r  pui.'llcation  to  MTijinit 
written  eonimen's.  wiiere  an  advi-ory  com- 
hiittee  i^,  appointed  and  tne  Secretary  dt- 
<ides  to  iSi,!ie  a  rule,  he  mu.,t  publi  h  tiie 
propo-.od  lule  'AiUiin  Go  days  after  rubmis- 
sion  of  ilie  committee's  rei  omniendrtUons  or 
the  e\pir-.<ion  of  the  jjeriod  prescribed  by 
tlie  Se -let.-.ry  for  these  recommendations. 

Section  102(a)(3) — permits  any  m'eie.sted 
person  Vi  hie  with  tiie  .Secret.-iry  written  ob- 
.lecfion.--  to  ti.e  proposed  rule  and  ieque:t  a 
public  hearing  Ijefore  tiie  expua'ion  of  the 
comment  period  provided  for"  in  .secii.in  102 
(a)(2).  Within  30  day.s  after  the  hist  d.iy 
for  rill•i^'  such  objections,  the  Sc  retary 
shall  pubh  h  in  the  Federal  Register  :<  notice 
specifying  the  standard  objected  to  ti  tlie 
tin.e  ond  pl,(,.:e  for  a  luiinnt?. 

SeciDu  102.  a)  (4)  — provide.^  th^t'  wi'.iun 
GO  d;.vs  .ifier  e.vpiration  of  the  connnent 
period  under  section  102ia;(2)  or  within 
GO  dajs  afu>r  completion  of  a  hearing'  under 
Section  102ia)(3).  the  Secretary  si-.all  is.sue 
a  rule  or  Ue-eimine  that  a  rule  .■'ix  iild  not 
be  isbi.v'd.  lu  order  to  insure  that  ane<icrt 
emploveri  and  their  employees  are  inlonncd 
of  >he  existence  of  the  stt/udard  and  its  re- 
quii-einen't,  an  i.,.sued  rule  may  con'.mi  a 
p.-ovis!on  delaying  Its  efTective  date  for  a 
period  detennlned  bv  the  Secretarv ,  but 
not  longer  rh»n  90  days 

Section  !02iai  (5)-icquir..i  the  Secie- 
fary,  in  pioinulfating  standards,  to  .set  ilie 
stundtird  -..inch  a.s.sures  that  miners  will  not 
.-lilVcr  in.pairnient  of  heal'h.  functional  ca- 
pacity, or  diiiinished  life  expectancy  even 
jf  regularly  e:*p<-.sed  to  the  iiazards  throu^'h- 
out  their  working  live..  Development  of 
.-laidani-  i..,  to  be  based  on  research,  deinon- 
.stra'loti.  experimcrt,  and  otlier  appropriate 
iiifornution.  In  addition  to  the  att.iiunient 
of  the  hl-hest  degree  of  .safety  and  healtii 
pioiccMon  for  tlie  miner,  other  con.sidera- 
'io/i.s  .shall  he  the  Iate.n  available  scientiho 
data  in  the  fic'.d,  the  fea-sibility  of  tlie  stand- 
ards and  expe;ien:e  gained  under  this  and 
otlier  healili  a.id  safety  statute-;.  Wlietever 
practicable,  tlie  .standard  should  be  expres.sed 
iii  terms  of  objective  criteria  and  perform- 
ance desii-ed. 

Section  I02.a)  (t])— pto-.ides  that  any 
s  andard  promulgated  under  section  I02ia) 
must  prescribe  the  u^e  of  label.s  or  o'her 
wariontiS  necessary  to  en-  ure  that  miners  are 
apprised  of  all  haz.irds  to  which  Lhey  are  ex- 
posed, relp\ant  symptoms  and  appropriate 
e.nergency  treatment  and  proper  conditions 
and  prce;ii:tujns  of  safe  u.'^e  or  exprp.,ure.  A 
•■tandPrd.  when  appropri.ite.  shall  pre cii'oe 
protec  Ive  equipment,  control  or  techiioloyi- 
cal  p.oi  edures  to  be  used,  and  shnil  provide 
for  moni'onng  or  measuring  miners  cNpo.-uio 
as  may  )ie  nece:..sary  for  ti.e  protec" ion  of  tlie 
miners.  Where  appropri  ue.  Ruei\  .standnrd 
.xhall  pre  cribe  the  type  and  frequency  of 
medical  examination  or  tests  which  tlie 
miners  .shall  provide,  at  his  cost,  in  order  to 
detennine  whether  the  miner  exposed  t«  such 
hrt,;ard.  is  adversely  aflected  by  such  ■  ■:- 
posiiic. 

The  medica!  examination  may  he  furnished 
at  the  expense  of  tlie  Secietarv  of  He,iUh. 
Education,  and  Welfare  if  he  determines  them 
to  be  ill  the  nature  of  research.  Tiie  lesuli.s 
oi  sueh  esainiiiation  or  tests  shall  he  fur- 
nished oiili  to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
or  Hcii  'h,  Education,  and  VVelfaie.  and  at 
tlic  mintis  request,  to  hit:  designated  physl- 
f  i.in.  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with  the 
£-.•(.•  jr. a ry  of  lli  alth.  Education  and  Welfare, 
nm;.-  b',  rule  prcmult-ated  pur.^uiiit  to  seitl(jn 
»."J4  ot  tilie  5.  United  States  Code,  modify 
11. i-  .Vnvoinr:  rciiuirements  re'.Jiiig  to  labels, 


warning,  nionitoriug  and  medical  exav.in,.- 
tion  as  siib.sequently  acquired  experiencp.  ie- 
formatlon  or  medical  and  technical  devet-.p- 
ments  warrant. 

Section  102(a)  (7)— requires  that  no  stifcy 
or  health  stand.ard  promulgated  under  Title 
I  stiall  reduce  tlie  protection  atforded  miners 
ixlow  that  ,.re  provided  by  any  Sitcty  or 
hei'Ifn  .si.aiid.o.rd  previously  In  eiiect. 

Sectiim  102(b)  (1)  — provides  that  wiiere 
tile  Secretary  uotermines  that  miners  ,nre 
poientiaily  suhieetcd  to  physical  or  menta! 
oiipairmesM.  from  expo.sure  to  substances  oi 
Jigeiits  de'ernnned  to  be  toxic  or  phys!ca!;y 
h.n-mful  or  from  new  hazards  and  that  an 
tmergeuey  standard  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  nuiier-.  he  may  promulgate  an  emer- 
gency st.mdard  er.ective  upon  publication  in 
tlie  Federal  Register  without  regard  to  the 
rule  making  pr.vedurcs  of  the  Admini-;.r.itive 
Procedure  Act. 

Section  I02|b)  (2)  — nrovides  tliat  an  etncr- 
gency  temporary  standard  shall  be  effective 
until  stip,  rs.xied  by  a  standard  promulgated 
iti  acco-'datioe  with  tiie  proceduiei;  prescribed 
111  section   102(b)  (.3) . 

•Section  102(0)  (3)— requires  the  Secret^i-. 
'o  begin  a  proceeding  U.r  promulgating  a 
.siaiid.ird  in  accordance  with  section  102(;i) 
upon  puDlicat.ion  of  the  emergency  tempo- 
rary .s;.andard.  Tne  emergency  temporary 
standard  .  liali  STve  as  the  proposed  rule 
111  sucii  a  procceamg  and  the  Secretary  shall 
piomuI:tatc  tuc  permanent  standard  no  Liter 
'■lan  sK  montlis  after  publication  of  the 
emergency  timporaiy  standard. 

.Section  101(c)  — .luthorlzes  tlie  Se.Tetar 
to  grant  a  \arjanre  if  he  determines  or  tiie 
Si'eretary  of  IKalt.'i,  Fducation,  and  Welfare 
certlht.i  that  such  a  variance  is  necessai'. 
for  the  operator  to  participate  in  an  experi- 
nu  lU,  ajiproved  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  dc- 
.signed  to  impi.ne  l/Cciiiiiques  of  safeguard nii^ 
the  health  or  safety  of  tiie  workers. 

.Section      li)2(d)  (D— provides     that      any 
opM-ator   m.y  apply   to   the  Secretary  for  ;; 
temporary    order    permitting    limited    no;.- 
coinpl.ance    with    a   standard   or   any   of    it..;, 
provisions    piomulgated    under   section    102, 
Such  a  tenipor.".ry  order  .shall  be  granted  only 
If   ttie  op."-,itors  application  meets   the  re- 
'f'lrements  of  p„iigraph  (2)  and  establishes 
that    (A)    he  u  tiuly  unable  to  come  into 
compliance  wi'h  tiie  standard  by  its  efiective 
date,   iB.i   lie  u;  taking  all  available  steps  to 
safeguard    l.j.s    miners    against    the    hazards 
covered  Ijy  the  standard,  and  (C)   he  h.is  an 
etfeetive  program  for  coming  into  compliance 
with  the  sMiuiard  us  quickly  as  practicable. 
Any  temporary  order  issued  under  the  abovo 
•  ub.sectiou  m-,;.;t  prescribe  the  practices  the 
operator  m.i.t  use  while  the  order  is  in  effeci- 
i'tid    des.-nbe   iii.s    program   for   coming   into 
eo.Mipiiaiire   fti'h  the  standard.  A  temporary 
o  .ter  may   be   gr.uited   only   after   notice   t,) 
fillers  and  an  opixirtunity  for  a  public  hear- 
;;%'  bur  ilic  secretary  n.ay  issue  one  interim 
Older  to  be  etlVctlve  until  a  decision  is  made 
on  the  b.  sis  of  the  hearing.  A  temporary  ord«  r 
m.i.y   be   m  etlect  only   long   enough   for   an 
emp!  Iter    to    aOiieve    compli:fnre    with    tiic 
.s-andarrt  or  6  m'.'ut-i.o,  whiciiever  is  shotrer, 
exc'pt  that  such  an  order  m,iy  be  reneAetJ 
not.  more  th\n  twtce  if  (i)   the  requiiemem-; 
of  this  subsection  are  met  .-.-id  (ii)  an  appli- 
cation for  renew.il  is  hied  .it  lexst  90  days 
prior  to  tiie  expir.itlon  date  of  the  order.  N-) 
interim  renewal  or  an  order  niay  remain  in 
ctiect  loncer  tiian  180  days. 

Section  lf,2id)  (2)— require^  thai  an  «(-- 
piie.itioii  :.,r  a  temporr.ry  order  contain: 

(A)  a  specittcaMon  oi  the  si.uidard  or  por- 
tion I  hereof  from  whrcli  'he  employer  seelm 
a  non-coinplir.nce. 

(B)  a  rejnosenta'.on  by  the  oiieralor,  Mip- 
p.irlcd  'oy  qu.Uihcd  persons,  that  he  Is  unable 
i<>  comply  With  the  standard  or  portion 
tiicreof  and  the  detailed  reasons  lor  such 
hiabiliiy  to  comply. 

tC)  jt  .si.i'-meijt  of  fiteps  he  iins  taktn  and 
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&iVpO      liV      ll«3       l.VK..f*.      «ii%A       ,■..*.       .....^ 

y  v.iLh  th.P.stamlard,  and        i 
a  c:rtuicatici    U.al   he  hr.l  informed 
nplo\ecs  cu   the  si^iihcaticii' i.nd  t'lc-iv 


v,i:l  t.'.ke  to  protc'.-t  eirployeei  afe-'' 
l'.a?ard  covercu  by  ti^e  s'andard. 

(ij)    a  .stnlen.iiit  in   wiicn   l.i-  e.-;occii 
be  .;'(>iC  lo  conrj! ,    v.  ilh  tiio  tlaKi!i>rus,  .^ 
•.,'  '.it  sleps   he  has   t./ieii   and   \>.iri    t..'.  e 
.ly  v.iLh  th.P  .stamlard,  and 

<) 
ii.-  emplo\« 

t\.Ut  U>  peLitiun  Uie  :->.-  retavj  ior  t;  iifcariiig; 
a  "aescription  of  liow  miners  Imvt.  Isetii  in- 
f,,nnei  shall  he  cotUaiued  hi  ll.o  cci  i-iu.  .i- 
ii-'ii. 

Section  lZ2{^i~.i'.\^<>-^  optraloi-.-  to  apj/v 
t'j  the  Secretary  ..or  a  v.iriance  1  lO  v,  a  -.tand- 
nrU  pioniiilgaiiid  n.icUr  SoctioiJ  2'i2.  A;- 
f  ■••  -.c'u  niiiicrs  u'.id  '..joir  r<.pri:ser.;{iLive  uiust 
be  i^ivjn  ■iij;,.ce  of  each  ;  ui '.i  appiication  an  J 
an  opportunity  to  purticipMc  in  a  heariu; 
Ti.e  b'crct.iry  sli.ai  ii.sir.^  ;<.  ' ...■^s  o.ce  L'  1-e 
fioicruiiiiCo  on  th?  rocord.  i..'.jr  epij'.'.-iwi  i"  c 
lor  f;u  ir.sp^cliou  v.Ucio  appvopriulo  i-.uU  .^ 
pr.'olio  hsarhig,  t'.iat  tiit;  optr.'.lor  will  p;^'- 
v'.d^j  coudiiiu.;s  ::  s  -jafe  ;.nd  heaUh'ul  &;■•  I'lo  -e 
whi^li  watild  pre-,  ail  if  he  coiupllcd  win  V.-.'i 
slvkUd^rd.  Ihe  ciclcr  oi  v.a;aiico  shaU  pre- 
S..;til'e  IVc  contlUions  ".l.e  opcrt.'.or  t.Ust 
i.uanf-tiin  aiu'.  the  praetice.s  he  lUi'Lt  use  t  i 
tie  o'i-^ut  tltey  cUlI:r  from  lue  itu'iduid 
Stic'i  iia  order  nu.y  he  niodinod  tr  rcvoTtcJ 
upon  ripp'ica'.o.'i  by  an  opeiilar,  ir.in:'r- 
■niirers"  reprc-^pul.^iti  .v.  cr  by  th<l  .Sccrotary 
111  tl;5  ir'P.nner  picscrhycd  for  its  ib.suai.ce 

Section  JPSC.")  pr3\-:d;R  f.v  t  i^.lisec'lo.-i 
f-l)  a-td  fe)  shiTI  not  anpiv  with!  re->-.cct  '.■> 
s>v:  atnr.'-^ri  1r>  cf'e.--'  on  tve  erffct^'-e  d.t*? 
if't'ie  Fcc'cr.-!  iv^'ne  ^^ifety  al^d  Hoc.o'h 
Atieni'tirnt.i  of  t073  otlsr  .'.lan  il'i;  .st;ii;i- 
ards  hi  .'fctlont  2?2{^>  atfi  (c)  i  >ud  i03(..j 
-/  thi-;  Act. 

s?,.fi^^.  11?fe)  nroyvl''^  tl<!it  h?  ir'uss  held 

e!-r  '^i.s  •..-•''ti.in  -^-.I'  ^?  '>f  re.''"  d  n':'.d  fi':- 
jr"-t  10  ."  U.3  0.  '^r-.i. 

Scrfiin  102'h)  al'c-'-  j-r-.^".  tc!v?.-.-e'.  • 
'^Pfee'pel  hf  n  j-^Tdpf'  ^o  rh''Mr>"'  c  it^  vtiUd- 
i'V,  wit'i'n  C)  dnr",  of  Us  promt  igatioii,  I'l 
the  ir>p.-."«T)r:  >te  V.ri  c^iot  of  aiefit^.  Uii'ess 
r.rd»rei  hv  the  fturf.  such  chaljetrgo  s?-i"> 
not  cipcrat?  .-x:  a  f.  i?  of  the  stntirlnrtl.  TI. ■> 
Soe»et».rv''t  d'>*CTi*r.n:'.tio:i  rha'!  b"^  oont'Itisiv  s 
ir  .s-!')porf''>d  b7  sub'tintial  cit'^u"^  i"  ^'^'' 
r-^ -or:!,  a' T  whole.  I 

Section  lor^  —  ^dvi-orr  C^nimitttes 

f:erilon  103fa)  -  o'lows  the  S-Jc-ctar"  t,> 
anpo'nt  .tdvlsorv  fommi:  tpp;  to  ar-i.st  him  1'. 
his  sUiTcl'xrd  .sptting  fiin.ctions  under  'iecMo;! 
102fa)  and  advi-?  him  on  other  health  .ir.l 
-afe^;,'  ti.atter.'-.  F.ich  committee  -'laH  'v.c'-.tc'c 
one  or  more  •ir'si'tu'^'t^s  of  the  S'r''e;:"-v  i  i' 
H.s.-.l  !i.  Eil'ic?.t:or>.  and  Welf-^t-e.  Th-  >TaMarr.l 
Burea't  of  St?Md.ard'J.  Den.utmr  i"  of  Cot;  - 
ni.^rc''.  anrt  th"*  N.\*  oni!  S.'-lence  Voundition. 
o^ie'^tor  and  miner  lepr^^entarives  >»!  ecu^  .1 
number?,  one  or  irore  reore-ciii  itiv ""  ot 
■Stat?  fnttie  In.-n'-rl^on  or  siife'v  S'tenclc?.  T' 
may  IncUule  otlr-r  meir'iprs  qralihcd  h" 
VnowU'clge  ai.d  evs^-'.^'icc  but  t'lfel  not  e.x-- 
rpnd  in  ii'uubcr  ♦h"  members  f-om  Feder  .'. 
■'itd.Si''-t"  ngcncl.'*'.  Coinmittee  nieeiinj-s  mti; : 
be  open  1  ">  the  :i"V>1ic  and  1^o  rcxird  thcreo* 
~  'IS*  he  Tiacie  ■.;va''abU'  to  the  p'lbli'-.  N'-" 
r  mrititUo  inc.m'ier.  except  reprc^etT'i.ti'c 
r«f  the  oper.^tors  and  inir.er.  .  sh.Ti;  In  e  ^  . 
e.-oriuniic  interes':  In  a'ly  propo.-^ed  rit:L'. 

Section  103(h)  — provides  for  the  compen- 
-fttion  fc>T  conini'.rfee  nicrnhers  fr'^t'i  prlval? 
life  accordi!"^  tr)  the  p'nrt"ions  for  rc'Moi 
*?'00  of  tl'-'e  5,  t'nite;!  Statc-^  Code  fo-  cort- 
s'lto'i's  or  er-pfrts.  The  Secrel.irj'  shall  pn" 
*i  the  .'?tat'^<<  the  DCtu.al  cnsi.=:  to  them  of 
th"ir  renresentatlve.s'  merr.ber  'lip  c  i  "n? 
Com;nitt^s. 

Sec'.i.jn  101 -In  t.i'..: ior=,  I:'vrst!^-at!o;; ;. 
ard  R?cordkeopiTi  T, 

SiT^u.u  h'i4(ai  -.f,:t!ei-l--C3  tlic  '^p.'retr.-v 
or  th"  .Secret'iry  of  HEW  or  the  nutliori'eJ 
r?pr?'e'it:vt|ve  of  ei'^her.  'ipon  pv."sef.t;ng  ap- 
propri.ite credenti.il''  to  th?  ov.-nor,  opfrator. 
or  3;;«»nt  in  charge,  (It  to  enter  v.-ithou'; 
dcl.iy  and  at  reasonnb'e  times  any  mine  sub- 
Jeit'to  the  Act  and  (2)  to  make  reat^onable 
•: -p.;'C' ■■•■^11 1  r.'id  if.  f-stitf ''oi  s  r.n'.\  to  tuies- 


tio.i  p.iv.i'rely  emp'ojers.  owner-,  optra'--r-. 
i  gents,  or  employees.  With  rcspeci,  to  uuder- 
gtound  nuries,  the  Secretary  U  re'iuired  1 1 
n'ake  .ii.-pectioiis  of  the  entire  mine  at  least 
fo- r  times  a  year.  No  admocj  iioti.e  of  in- 
i.p?LLi-.-ui  :.^iiaU  >>e  given. 

Section  iL'4ib) — alio.*-;  ti.  >  Secreiat>  lo 
retiuire  '.  le  :;i  tendance  rnd  lescimot.y  c,f 
witness-  s  R.d  i,ie  prodvictloti  vi  i-".iui.-iue 
under  oa  n.  VVi:ne^-es  vviU  be  paid  the  aair.e 
uT  v.n.r:es,-.e';  in  U.S.  courts.  TliO  up^jrt  ;jriii  ? 
Uisiriet  iji  i  s.  upon  cpp;  ea' le;  uy  the  .bee - 
rciaty  .•  ..  Ii  Itv^e  juri:idic' i(>i\  oeer  witijenc-L , 
liuiiiiii  t  >  aype.-ir  and  muy  i  sue  orcleto  rc- 
{Uii.iii.;  .;'  i.ii  f.ppearance.  tu.'ure  to  oof-v 
^  ich  an  cr  'cr  inav  be  puuistKd  as  tonieaipt 

,Sect:o:i  lo-i(e)  (1 1  — requ.res  etish  cpera- 
■■■:■  to  j-iu:;.L  Oil  suid  inr.'.^c  tr  .■.;!-. ble  to  the 
feH-re'.ariu--  kucIi  ret-orc'.s  i-t.-.t  the  Secrc- 
tar  •.  Ill  ci>i..>ei .'.lioii  with  me  Secie  ary  of 
ileaitii.  Edttf  ation.  p.nd  Wcii.irc.  presi  ri'>es  ti^ 
ai  propreite  tor  the  enforcemei.l  o:  i!ie  Act  or 
i.ir  dev'-ioping  Informatl'ju  re:;.irdiag  t:.8 
cau'-'wM  and  prevention  of  occv  pa'  ;oi:.\i  acci- 
fiunis  auc!  iimesser-  in  the  mines  Reju'atioie; 
issu.-d  pt.rsuant  to  thi-s  pi-.ra-ra-h  m.ay  in- 
cUide  pvot  isions  requiring  cp?raior>  it  con- 
(I  }■■[  I'e.io'iie  iiispeciions. 

.SertiOii  104(0)  (2) — provide;  that  t.ie  Se-.^- 
retarv%  In  cocperation  v  irn  the  S'.?cretary  of 
HeuiUi,  Erttt.  .I'tion,  aid  Welfare,  shall  require 
opcr;  ors  ;o  laaimain  record  cf  :  nd  inaV:e 
periodic  r  i.orts  on  work-re!.\'-.:d  cleatiis.  in- 
.laries,  p,-id  illti','i,s  except  lor  m.nor  injuries 
retiioring  C'  .JyUrst  ai'l  trcntmcr.t. 

Section  1(.  .(c  )  (3) — reouire.s  the  5ecr''-t  i.n- 
i'i  I  i.-^per.i'^'-Mi  teith  'he  Secref.iry  of  Hetl"! 
Edr.c:it:;>o  ti;.d  V  pifare.  to  issue  reguhitior  . 
rc^i'iir  t;g  cifrf.rors  to  mniiit-ii.i  rccor:1s  r' 
niiitor  pt-CDOs.ues  to  potentiaUv  toxie  c>r  hprni- 
ful  pliysicnl  agents  that  musi  be  mo.ii-j'ed 
or  measured  under  the  Ac's  health  p.v'\ 
safety  5t..iH!ar  's-.  Tiie  regu'.ritio'  ■;  are  to  pl\c 
miners  or  tlieir  r.'pre'jontati.c  pti  oppor- 
'.uai'y  to  .ii^serve  tl'»  monitoring  or  r:"?^*u-^- 
in?  •.•.lilt  to  eive  miners  ant!  for-ner  nlner? 
access  to  such  records  o:  individual  ex- 
posure. Oper.uors  ar?  to  I'ottf--  rtinie'-.-s  rf 
o.;'i(  vpo- •ir.?  and  shall  it. form  n\  prexpos'^.l 
ntif. 't.-  •' ,  tl'-  rorrectl.5  :i."';or!  being  ta'^t .; 
Any  mil.  r  t ..ic-^ferred  due  to  .-^-I'tii  e'-po- 
S'.v?  '"n  ti:  .--  '■■vp  romp? -.^atiou  at  ntit  le's 
thftn  C;?  \:"c-  lie  received  i  vrtiecli-'tely  prU-: 
to  hi-  t';.ns;°' 

Se-i'on  to4;ci'4i — nroviles  r-i  .t  b'.\  aer'- 
deni-.  except  «omp  tin'iitentloi-al  roof  ffills. 
s  i:>l!  ije  ill',  cstigated  bv  the  op?',it(.r  or  hi- 
p.'pnt  to  itcict'inlne  the  c-atise  and  means  oi 
pie' V  iiiiu"  i-'-currcnce.  Records  of  a^c'dents 
and  itncsti  tat  Ions  shall  be  mtiint.iined  and 
mad"  nvaihi'ole  to  the  Seer?*:.)  y  .i-td  the 
"pnrt  pria'e  '?ta;e  nsenrv.  Su  -h  re"'.,  rds  .shr>". 
I-L"  open  for  iospec^ion  by  inletested  person.-. 

Se.  I  ion  1 04 ;  d  )  — renuires  i ht; *■  i  - ' i>rn->ati"-'i 
o'itv,';;e.l  I'ocier  ttie  Act  tiui-;  be  oiitaii-e'l 
V.  ith  a  nnnin  tim  burden  upon  operator 
espoe.ally  t'  o«e  operating  sni,.ll  hu>;ne««''- 
TTn..oce  sarv  duplication  ot  er'ort  in  ob- 
t;t!ii;ng  i:.f.;.:  re^.tion  i«  t'l  he  rclu'cd  n-  mn^'h 
t.s  ;■-•  •-  I'-ie. 

So'tio.i  Ij  lie  i— provides  that  subject  Lv 
re:^  iiuiions  iisr.jU  by  the  StcrcUry  a  rcpr-?- 
.•.o.tt.tt!'. s  of  the  operators  ae.;i  a  icpr^scuia- 
livj  of  the  .niners  shall  he  given  a::  oppir- 
'lUiu'v  lo  :,;  vuiipany  the  iaiiptctiii^  oifiii..! 
dnrii'  ;  th?  itispecticn  of  a  mine  "utidcr  sec- 
tion :''-4(u).  \M-iere  there  is  no  aut!'0'.i:'cd 
miner  repve-ei.latlve  the  inspector  sh.tll 
cmi5iilt  with  a  reasonable  r-i-nibrr  of  inl;-'.e''s. 
If  he  di^tirnihios  more  than  one  reprcset-ila- 
tlv;  from  etch  party  wctild  aid  the  inspec- 
tion, the  itispcctov  mriv  permit  c-:.ch  part'' 
an  eqtial  i.'anhcr  of  additiotial  reprcseut-a- 
tives.  A  miner  representative  who  is  r.'.so  em- 
ployed by  the  operator  shall  not  lo;  e  p.-iy  for 
his  participation  In  the  inspection.  Com;iU- 
ance  with  thl.?  subsection  sliall  not  be  a  jti- 
rtsdictional  prerequisite  to  the  cnforeemT.'; 
of  any  prevision  of  this  Act. 

Section    lOVfi  (n— provides    tiiat    if    .w/ 


miner  or  his.  representative  believes  that  a 
btaiidar;!  viulati-an  ex's'ls  tiiat  thretiten- 
p-'.y.sienl  harm  or  that  an  iminliieac  dan;:  r 
CAiat-s,  lie  may  lequtsv  an  jiii-pection  b  .- 
giviag  wrictta  nr.tice  wlih  iits  sigm-.ture  .  > 
ti-e  oec.ct.iry  cr  his  i.i-;'i.:  ei  repr>"sei.t- 
utive  of  such  v'jlftlioi.  cr  uat  ger.  A  io;j. 
oi  sucii  n-^f'.ce  siial:  be  ptoiided  t.i  tne  ent- 
plc>er  or  fis  &.gcni  ii->  lai«r  than  i-.t  lue  lirr' 
tf  in-peeiioii  i:itt,  tij...!  ve  itie->i.  the  name 
of  tlie  persou  giviag  sucii  nonce  and  i'..-? 
;■.  .ni  -■;  ■•;  !he  ".:ii.cy    u-ieried  lo  therein  sUa'l 

■  le  ue!et*-d. 

I.  the  So'.retaty  deunnia.  s  tiieie  aie  le..- 
sona'Dla  giounds  to  Lv?Ue',e  tliat  a  Vio.a.iC'i 
or  tianter  exists,  iie  siiHll  maK.';-  a  special  iu- 
i^pei  liou  as  .so  >u  as  p;aciis-aole.  li  tlie  Secre- 
t?'-;.  uetermlnea  tlier.s  are  no  reascmao!  ■ 
gripui.ds  to  Of  ".ieve  inai-  a  '  lo.fi'  ton  or  Uangc- 
evu-is.  he  sliall  bo  iioL.Cy  in  writing  Iht-  li.  :- 
er>  jr  their  repreient.itive 

g>t..-l!o:i  l':4(.il2; — piO\:des  tnut  prior  l' 
or  during  ai.y  i-i-spettion  an,,  inuiers  or  thei. 
iepre.seiui.il. e  may  ;;oLiIy  U.e  irderal  li.spw- 
i  r,  lu  •ATiilng.  o;  any  violation  t :'  lots  Act  ir 
cf  t.ny  imuiiuenl  danger  tney  oelie\c  exi&n. 
ii.e  Secretary  shall,  by  r«?g;:lrt- x.n.  esia.-nish 
iXiiormal  review  procediue¥  lor  any  reuusa'. 
iiv  an  liispecttT  lo  LSsue  a  ciiation  wi  n  re- 

■  '.•?ct  to  s'tch  alleged  '.  .oI;-  oii  '  r  order  viili 
resp'-ct  to  such  danger  and  shall  luriiisi-,  the 
miners  or  vhelr  represr  ntatr.  ;■  retiuesun,^ 
sue;-,  leview  a  iMittc'i  tiaienieiK  oi  the  reu- 
i,tui.s  tor  hi?  hiial  dispcsitior.  of  the  case. 

eettion  iU4(g)(lj — autiu  r.?*s  .ue  Seer- - 
.i-»  .  aiict  Che  isoeretary  i.i  rieauh.  lEAiucacio  . 
atiti  Weli.ire  lo  pab-ir-h  iiUu:n.aiio:>  ob-.ai.te-. 
.luer  tiiis  secli'-'ii. 

i>sction  104(g)  (£)— provide?  tlia.  ihe  Sec- 
r.  "j.-s  ri.d  ".lie  Seer.- '.ary  •:>?  Heaiiii.  Educu- 
it.  n.  aiid  Vveltate  shall  eacli  preset  ilie  regu'  >- 
t.v/iij  J  eLft,5.arj  lo  carry  out  iiieir  re&poiii;- 
i;.;.i.v;5  i.uder  t'.is  Ae.. 

{ioitKin  I04ih) — lequi.is  il.e  c>;ct^-4.aiy  '.' 
provide  a  .-niiiju-.uji  of  oue  si>ot  invt''^''sii.i  i.. 
;iji  or  part  t.i  a  irh.e  during  tvery  3  woi.L.i:  •. 
d.»'  ■»  ai  iuefeuiar  iniervaLs,  u  'il.e  liiiiiC  coii- 
.,11. .3  .soiin;  e.spcsiaily  Ua/-44r>.;jiia  cuiidiiioi.s. 

t^'Ciioii  104(1) — i^ruv.des  tli»i  if  there  i»  ■>■ 
ma:e  acciclenl,  t..e  operiiLor  siiuU  uoiay  u^<' 
>irZTti,ary  au<^  presrTve  u.iy  eviJcnce  ilJi. 
rto.iid  tiid  an  iiuLstigation  cf  lUe  caiiirf.  1  ne 
Socreiai'y  in.>y  sU}.-erv:>^  re.scue  and  recover}." 
a..iivi»y  hi  Euch  iiti.ie,  IX  s.-.cli  a...i\ii>  ii 
ncc  --.tr".  and  i  'ke  other  appropriate  ae- io  i 
.o  pre.scrve  liXe. 

Si-.:i:c.a  104(J) — iirovide-i  that  J.  tl.tie  *;  .» 
mxi:3  a-cldcnt.  and  Uie  Socreiarv'.s  ri-p.»- 
soi^.ai.vre  i.;  pie:>eut.  be  may  t^sue  .--pprop:.- 
.1  !*  oriiois  to  in -me  the  tiifety  o.'  i^ersot.^  ii: 
the  ir.ine.  o.i.l  tiie  c.poraior  m\is.t  o'jui.n  ht.- 
tpprui-al,  ill  cousuiiaiion  wuU  apprrpruiie 
ista.o  r-^prescntalivcs,  wl.e-i  icisiole,  of  auv 
vc'.ufcry  pla..  cr  of  any  plan  to  letui.".  ..i.ett- 
_-d  t.itu.s  io  i-.-.:mal  oper..tioi;. 

Sec  Lion  105 — Citation.;  aiiti  Orciers 

St'.-!lon  10.1(a)  tD  —  provdOo  that  ..".  ..;.  . 
l...-p€  lion  or  iiive.siigation.  He  Secret..v.  t 
liLS  rcyrsteutative  believes  au  ope.'alor  I  t^ 
vio'.afed  au-.  ;staiidard.  rule,  avd^r  cr  re-^;:'  .- 
flon  pursimiit  to  this  Act.  he  shr.lt  with  rei- 
souE'jle  promt.tuess  Issue  a  citation  to  t'.t-' 
operator.  T.."«  citati.^n  .^hall  he  writtRn.  d' - 
scrl'J."'  wifa  particularity  the  nritnro  of  th" 
violi'iti.in.  and  fi-^  a  rcasonab'c  litre  ("(■  '  - 
', tol-.tioti's  a'latement. 

.Section  10.5(a)  (?) — provides  t.'iat.  If  a  c'- 
'.-•.tieu  is  is.-^ued  t  ndcr  p-.iracr.iph  (1)  for  a 
ylolatlon  the  Ec-crcfary  be-lieves  was  Cjm- 
niitted  willfully  or  with  grc.-s  negligence  and 
wliich.  suujcccod  miners  to  ar.  Imminent  daii- 
■ger,  the  citation  sliall  include  s'lch  charj'e 
■\vith  a  specific  d."^cription  c.'  the  dr.n;'er  i:;- 
vol'.ei'.. 

Be  t'.oii  105(b)  -  p-t  vide;  that,  if  iip^n  ary 
fonc'.'-up  in.speclicn,  the  Serretan's  rcp-e- 
senfative  finds  (1)  the  cited  violations  hav-.- 
not  been  totally  abated  -siitiiUi  the  original 
or  s'.tbs.."quently  e.vtended  r.hi.ti  aient  period, 
and  (2)  the  abatemrnt  period  shc-ttld  nci 
'oe  f  tr;hor  e  vtenrted.  h.e  shall  •.y.i  t'l?  area 
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affected  by  the  violation  aud  promptly  issue 
an  order  requirin!?  the  operator  to  withdraw 
from  the  affected  aifa  a;!  persons  (until  the 
Secretary  s  reprefi^ntative  determines  the  vio- 
lation ho«  been  abated^  exc*>iit  th^  f<.::o\v- 
inp: 

(1>    Any  person   wliose  presence  is  neces- 

•  iry  to  eliminate  the  danger,  In  the  Jxidg- 
nient  of  ti-e  operator  or  the  Secretary's  rep- 
repentaT.lve; 

(2)  Anv  pi.i..  ic  oftici,*!  whc-«  officuU  duties 
r.  quire  his  presence,  or 

iJ)  Any  leyal  or  terhni.  .!  con-intent  or 
rpprer>enr.iU\e  qunJIfied  to  make  mine  oxam- 
i/jatlons  or  accompanied  by  such  a  person, 
and  whf»--e  presenrp  i<;  nece-.«ary  ior  the 
proper  u.ve-.nj;atlon  o;  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  ord'-r.  in  the  Jndcment  of  the 

•  ■perator    or    the    ?•  (  ret^ry  s    representative. 

Section  1 05 'c )  (n— provides  that,  If  an 
Inspector  find^  a  st.-.ndanl  violation  that 
lould  siirniflcanfly  contribute  to  the  cause 
and  effect  of  a  mine  healtli  or  sai'ety  hazard 
and  whii-h  !•;  caii-id  hv  an  iinwirr.itited 
failure  of  the  operation,  he  shall  iiiine  an 
order  wi'hdrawinp  all  p.rsons.  except  thuse 
referred  to  in  sec  lun  I5'bl,  from  the  ai- 
fe<:t€d  area  until  the  i^eoretary's  representa- 
tive dctern  ines  that  t.i;.»  \loIatlon  hjs  been 
abated. 

.Section  )05/i'^  (2)— ;.iorides  tna*,  If  a 
withdrawal  order  has  b.-en  issued  piir.suan: 
U)  .section  10.'5(c)ni  a  withdrawal  order 
'  nail  be  i>-,;ied  by  the  Secrttary'.s  rep-esenta- 
ti'.e  who  finds  oher  mwan-anted  violations. 
The  orde.-  snail  be  eflec'ive  until  an  inspec- 
tion di^rlL^es  no  similar  violations  Following 
■urh  an  inspection,  th<-  provisions  oi"  section 
10.5(c)  (1 1  snail  aeain  oe  applicable  to  the 
<»r!ected  mine. 

section  105(d)— recirir^s  that  durni^  the 
abatement  period  for  a  vlolafion  of  the  re.?- 
priable  di:>*  concentration  limit,  the  op- 
erator mus'  fahe  sample-;  described  In  section 
202(a)  during  each  production  phift.  The 
flection  also  pvDVldes  t  t  after  a  withdrawal 
o'der  ha.s  been  ls.^u€d  for  failure  to  abate  a 
violation  of  :he  respirable  du.st  eoncepTratlor! 
limit,  the  i>ff>-Tf-' nry  wpi.n  request  of  the  op- 
erator, ihrtll  p'ovide  tec  hntcal  a.'wistdnce  to 
aid  in  reducing  <;tic:T  dTist  con..entr.\tlons. 
Thoxe  per^oiis  sent  by  the  K^-cretarv  m,\y  re- 
quire the  operator  to  tike  action^,  thev  deem 
appropriate  -o  liiviire  .ne  health  of  {>-»rsons 
111  the  mine 

Sfction  i05(e(—  r«'i  I'rt"  that  ench  fitation 
'»r  ordor  or  ropy  therer,f  it.sited  under  thl., 
section  nv.ist  be  po.5ted  in  accordance  with 
section  110  and  a.-  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tiry'B  reg^i-i^atlon". 

.Section  105(1)  pn.-.de-^  t.ia',  i;o 
may  be  Issued  under  this  secrion 
month.i  following  any  violation. 

Section  105(1^)  provides  that  any  order  Is- 
sued under  sections  105  (b)  or  (c)  is  effective 
until  r' v.iked  by  the  Secretary  or  modified  or 
va<-ated  by  the  Commission  or  the  c<nirts 
pursuant  Ui  section-  I0«;(c)  or  107(a). 
Section  lOtJ.  Procedures  ji.r  Enforcement. 
.Section  li.tir,.., — requires  rhit  Secretary  to 
notny  wrhin  .i  rcasonabli;  ijDie  an  operator 
i.-^utd  a  citation  under  section  105  i a)  (1)  of 
any  penalty  to  be  a&stnsed  under  -sec-ion 
1  n  (ill  t.nd  ^httt  tne  operator  has  15  working 
auys  Uj  notiiy  the  Secretary  that  he  -.vishcs  to 
contest  the  citation  or  proposed  penalty.  If 
the  citation  contain-;  a  charge  under  sec- 
tion 105ia)(2i,  the  Secretary's  notiiicaUon 
-'hall  include  a  propowd  civil  penalty  closure 
order  under  scc*i.-n  II  Ko)  in  nddKioa  to  tlie 
(proposed  civil  monet.aiv  penalty. 

If  tne  opera'or  fails  i<j  notiiy  tne  .Secre- 
'iiry  Mthiii  the  15  Wiukiiit;  dav:  xUal  he  in- 
'..  lids  I  J  "on'e.^t.  the  c-i'^tion  oi  pr.iposcd 
penalty  or  penal';ei  and  if  no  r.ijlice  i-,  tiled 
by  luiy  miner  or  nJiier  representative  under 
subfiection  (o  within  .^.tich  time,  the  citing 
penalty  or  penalties  a.,  proposed  .shall  be 
tief-rued  a  iii.;ii  order  of  t^.e  Oomnai'--.lon  and 
jior  •■■ubje.  •■  U)  revKw  bv  .»j»y  court  ijr  agency. 


Majch  Jl,  10}.: 


citation 
after  0 


Section  lOeib) — provides  that  if  t»,o  Sec- 
retary t:)elieves  an  employer  h.a.s  failed  to 
corre>t  a  cl-ed  violation  within  the  abate- 
ment period  (which  period  hefcns  on  the 
e.itry  of  the  Comml-Mon's  ti<al  ordi  r  in  fho 
caso  if  r.i.--  icviev.'  proceedlnfrs  under  this 
i^A-u-n  i  i.v  i'ed  l:i  i:o.xl  it'ith  nKd  not  solely 
for  delay),  the  t<ecretary  vi-,,iii  rotny  the 
operA.or  of  cuch  failure  of  i;  o  proposed 
ptiulty  under  section  in  for  that  failure. 
and  that  the  operator  has  15  workin;:  d.a\.s 
'o  contest  (be  notiiication  or  proposed 
nen.^Uv.  Ii  'he  operator  does  not  .m>  notify 
tiie  Secre'  nry  ~.  ithin  the  15  workin;^  dn  vs.  the 
nnri'ication  and  propo.sed  a-ssessnient  shall 
DO  deemed  a  final  order  of  the  Commission 
r.iid  not  subject  to  review  by  t.nv  court  or 
a,  eney. 

Sec-.ioti  I'lO;c)il)  prohibits  di-^-cliaTying, 
d..scrimjn.'it.ui;  agaln't,  or  hiterfering  with 
the  e'^°rcl5e  of  statutory  ri^l\ti:  by  any  nilno 
eniplcyee  or  applicant  for  enij)loymeiit  Ijc- 
caviise  he  tiled  a  complaint  or  in.stituicd  or 
caused  to  be  instl'uted  any  procerdinji;  under 
or  related  to  this  Act,  or  testified  or  i.s  abou; 
to  testily  in  any  such  proceediii,.-.  <r  e.%er- 
cised  for  himi.elf  or  others  any  ciatutory 
niht  ?tTordcd  by  this  Act. 

Seci.ion  106(c)  (2)  au-hon.es  any  mine  em- 
ployee or  anplicant  who  believes  that  he  has 
been  dl,=;chari;ed  or  oclierwLse  di.scrimmated 
a«ainst  or  interfered  with  by  any  person 
in  violation  of  this  subsed  ion  to.  within  30 
uavs  after  such  violation,  file  a  'nmpialnt 
V.  I'h  the  Secretary,  who  shall  I  lien  make 
any  appropriate  investigation.  If  upon  -ucli 
investigation,  the  Secretary  deierniiv".  wiere 
has  been  s'leh  violaiiorn  lie  shaU  ii.unedl- 
ateiy  hie  a  compiaint  'vi'h  riie  Coii.'iii.->sion, 
The  Commis.sion  ^hnU  afford  an  opportunity 
lor  a  iiefiriJii;  aiid.  b;ised  on  findii!:;;s  o.  fact, 
i-vsue  an  order  atfirmin^-,  modfiylng.  ir  '  .i.  iti- 
iug  tiie  S^'re'arys  propo.':ed  order  or  dueci- 
Ing  o  her  appropriate  relief.  Such  .  -der  1. 
final  30  d:i>.>  ai'er  ::s  Itsuance.  \\f  Com- 
ni!.->ipn  shall  have  the  authomy  to  ordei- 
all  approprid'e  relief,  including  rehirint;  or 
rein.^t.i:ement  of  the  miner  to  his  former 
po-Hion    v.iih   b;>,ek   pay   and   interest. 

Section   10»J(C)(3)    requires  the  fcecrer.iry, 
within  PO  days  oi  the  receipt  of  a  complaint 
tiled    uiider    this   Btibse.  tion,    to    notiiy    the 
complainant   of   hi.s   determination   -.vhethfr 
a  viol;^.iiou  h,i.s  oc'-urred.  If  the  Secretary  tlc- 
termmps    there    is    no    violation    tiip    com- 
plainant  may  hie,   w.tiun   30   da:,s   of   .-iuch 
ncTicc,  be. ore  the  Commission  <  h:irK'i.':ir  dls- 
eriiniuasion  uiiuer  para|,'raph  (1).  Ihf»  Com- 
niLssioa   snail    atford    an    opporfiniltv    for    a 
hearini,'  and  thereafter  shall  issue  an  order 
dismi.s.,ing   or  sustaining   the   compl.iinam '.s 
'harges   a:id,    if   sustained,   grunting;   :ippro- 
prlate  relief.  Such  an  order  becomes  final  30 
days    .-ifter    us    Isauance.    When    .--ii' h    order 
sustains  the  nnner's  charges,  all  re,^  .ouable 
expenses  (as  do'ermined  by  the  Commi-sion) 
incurrc-d  ijy  tiie  miner  related  to  sucii  pro- 
ceedlnf,-s  shall   be  asses-sed   agiiin.st   the   vio- 
lator.  Proceeding's   under   this   .sec;  ion   .shall 
be  e.xpi  diied  by  tlie  Secretary  and  'ho  Com- 
missio;i.    A    Cnmnus  ,ion    order    uniier    tin- 
paragraph    fliall    be   subject    to   Judlciid    re- 
view under  section   107.   VIoIatlon.s  of  jmra- 
-raph    (1)    by   any   por.'^on    shall    be   ■  ul)jcct 
'o  the  provisions  of  sect;r,ns  109  iiiid   1 1  I  la). 
Section  lOH(d)— provides  that,  if  un  opera- 
tor notlflts  the  .S'?crctary  that  he  Intends  to 
contest  a  clf.ition  or  o:<ler  under  .^ei  tlon  105 
.•V  miner  or  miner  reprceatrttive  ar.<'^es  ihat 
The  abatc.-neni  period  for  a  cited  ■  iofation  r- 
unrccsoiiaole,    ilie   Secretary   shall    jn-nedi- 
utely  So  advise  the  Comini.'^-lon.   Tiie  Com- 
niisvioi:   m:i..t  then   provide  un  opportunity 
for  a  h<;.rijig  and  tlieieaflcr  l.-^uc  an  order 
atfirmiiig.  nxxlifjiiig,  or  vacating  t);e  Secre- 
'.iry's  cii.ition,  order,  or  propo.-ed  penally  or 
directir.g  other  appropi  i.ite  relief.   Such  an 
order  otcomc.!  final  30  da>s  ofter  it-,  issuance 
Tnr  r  ile.-:  of  prfceUurc  prtricril)ed  by  the 
Ci'Min-.i  .sini:  il^uW  provide  affeetod  inineis  or 


theii  repr^.sciit.i.tives  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate a;i  parties  to  Coniml.sslon  hearing;- 
under  this  subsection.  The  Commis-sion  shal 
t  'ke  whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  oxpe- 
ftiie  proceedings  for  hearing  appeals  of  or- 
d>  r.'  !  <-ued  under  section  105. 

Section  1()7  Judici  1.1  Review. 

Section  107(i\)  — permits  any  |.er.si,ii  ail- 
■c,-:ely  fleeted  o-  :.gt:rievpd  by  an  order  v 
The  Commi.si^ion  issued  uiuier  tills  Act  to  ob- 
(  lin  review  t^f  such  order  or  decision  in  at-v 
Mi.p'opr':i,;c  U.S.  Co-irt  of  Appe.-\ls  by  filing  u 
wrinen  petition  within  60  oa\s  of  the  is.^'u- 
auce  of  The  order.  The  subsection  speciiie 
<ho-e  procedures  to  be  followed  afier  a  peti- 
tion for  review  Is  tiled,  including: 

'  J I  The  clerit  of  '  lie  court  trnii'iulf  s  a  copy 
I'f  The  petition  to  the  (■(;inmi.-->ion  and  o'hcr 
purtle?. 

.'2)   The  rornmU-ion  iile«  m  conrt  the  pio- 
leetiing  record  pursuant  to  28  United  Sia'c 
C'lHle  2112  p.nd  the  courV  .'■nnll  then  have  cv- 

■  !iisive  Jur''d!ctlon. 
(■1)    Ihe  court  )s  a-.rhori'cd  to  grant  .-qi- 

propiiitc  teinpornrv  relief  or  resi  raining  or- 
ders and  n-ay  enter  and  enforce  a  decree  itf- 
tnining,  niodii>ing,  or  .setlinn  aside  )n  whole 
or  ill  part  tlie  Co.mnnssions  order. 

(4)  Unless  ordered  by  the  court,  the  rom- 
MPM-emont  of  piocef  dir.L-s  .Oml!  not  stay  the 
f'on'niission'.s  order. 

(5)  Objections  not  nn  ed  before  the  Com- 
mission will  not  be  considered  by  the  couit 
unless  the  f.iilnre  to  urge  such  objection  e- 

■  xcused  becaufe  of  extr.iordinary  circum- 
^iaucf.s.   The   Ccmnhssion's   findings   of   fac 

h.»ll  be  conclusi'.e  when  supported  by  sub- 
•-Uiitia!  evidence  on  the  record  as  ,i  whole, 
itj)  Any  party  may  apply  lor  leave  to  ad- 
duce additional  (videnee  and  If  r-ueh  evi- 
dence ;.s  material  iiiid  1heie  were  reasonable 
grounds  lor  not  lUiducinv  such  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commi.'islt,!!,  the  court  may  ord.  - 
flK'  evidejiee  taken  beforo  the  Commlisioi' 
.I'd  made  part  of  tiie  record.  The  Couunis- 
.lon  niuy  th-.n  modify  its  findings  of  fact  ot 
in,\ic  new  tiiidings  and  shall  file  such  find- 
iiiirs.  vvliicl  .'hml  be  eoncUi.ive  if  .supported 
uv  sub>:a!iti.ii  evidence  on  tiie  record  as  a 
whole  'riio  Coir.mis.-^ion  may  modify  or  set 
:'.M<le  its  orinnr.l  order  due  'o  .'■iich  modified 
or  new  tindings  of  fact. 

(7)    The  Judyment  and  decree  of  the  comt 
i.all  bo  u\.-i\  except  subject  to  review  bv 
.si'prrii.e  Court  of  the  United  Stales 
lint  tr,  28  Unit.d  States  Code  1254. 

(8»    Petitions   tiled   under   this  .subs 
-hall  be  heaid  expeditiously. 

Section  !()7(b)— permit.s  the  Secretary  to 
petition  an  upprop'iate  United  States  Coun 
of  Appe;..s  for  review  or  enforcement  oi  tlip 
Connm.-.jion  s  final  order  and,  to  the  extent 
:ipplic,-t)!e,  the  provisions  of  section  107(al 
.sin-ill  go-.ern  .such  proceedings.  If  no  review 
petition  piii-,uant  to  section  107ia)  is  nieo 
within  (io  df.;,s  aiter  .-:ervice  of  the  Comini-- 
sions  Older,  tlie  Commission's  finding.s  of 
I  act  itnd  order  .-h.oll  be  conclusive  in  connec- 
tion v;i!ii  any  enforcement  petition  filed  by 
tne  Secret.iry  auer  such  tio  day  period.  1.' 
any  .s\icli  I  ase,  or  u.  the  cuse  of  a  final  o.Ui  r 
bv  the  Commission  under  section  10(5  (a)  or 
'!)•.  the  <  lerk  o.  the  court,  unless  otlierwise 
ordered  by  i  ne  court,  sliail  enter  a  decree 
eniorcuv,'  the  ortier  and  i-hall  transmit  copie-. 
Ill  'lie  .Secre;,aiy  und  operator.  In  any  eoii- 
leuipi.  pioceeding  to  enforce  a  court  of 
Hpiiea!  .-,  decree  pursuant  to  section  107  la) 
and  lb),  the  court  of  uppeals  may  assess 
peii.diics  pTovide<i  m  section  III  and  oijier 
available  remedies. 

.Section  108.  I'mk.',  uho  io  Couii'eracL  D.n;- 
^eroiis  Conrtition.s. 

.Section  )0«(a) — provide-,  that,  if  upon  any 
in-.peeiion  or  inve.;tigatioii,  the  SecretarVf; 
representative  finds  an  imminent  danger 
e:<i-.t^:,  lie  siiail  determine  the  affected  area 
and  issue  a  withdrawal  order  barring  all  per- 
Min.s  except  those  referred  to  In  section  105 
ii:i  iron)  su.  i.  ;r,e;.   Tlie  J:.,suance  of  an  order 
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under  lius  subsec-iion  .s'e.iii  .  •■  ixt.'.  '1, 
issiiftvce  ot  a  citation  uudei  =,.-ciloii  Ui5  i.v 
the  propo.-mg  oi  a  pei'.iHv  uiK'er  -fctioii  111. 
.Stction  '.(i8(b)  I  n— provice  ■  fh.i',  ■'-  up"" 
inv  V.  ;k(I;ci..  i  e  S»cret:.ry'..  rei're.-^er.ia- 
U\a  fu  as  u\)  eoi.U'ti-i-s  e\isr,  '.yiiieh  h:.v-:> 
tj,.t  li-.M'l'Ca  m  iUi  .:'u>iu.?.it  UilKKtr.  1^' 
Muh  conditions  ci.ao.  be  ctT-  I'A-lv  .-.Oiiied 
wllii  exi.'.Ving  teclvioio.-y.  -ind  '(••  rea^oniiole 
.issurancp  caiMioi  be  provict.-d  'iii'  cn'muea 
Siig  will  not  rci'i''  in  .w  itund-.cii.  d;r.i- 
hp  shall  deteinuiie  111?  .iile'. 'fti  i-iVea  and 
to  tlie  'pei'alor  or!  his  ii'^.etit 
and  rile  ,\  coo;,    .v     li  tiic 

Secret  ray 

reifcOt  of  .such  copv.  1 1 


'I 


rerii'i 


'  lie  -n 

(11  op- 

lieii    re- 

e  Secre- 

dec  i- 

.Vllll- 


n.in 

aer 

isMie  n  notice 

oi  .•i!cn  condition' 

and   miners'    ,ep'-e  en'-d  i.e     cpoii 
.Socretni:vf-luo!  :n;i'Ke 
ay,pK>priate  iiive:>tim',' urns    iMcMding  an  oi>- 
pf.ri unity  for  the  oi)er:\tc.r  or  uuuers 
Uel:di\e  to  pres'Mii   iiui  i.u'ii.rion  re'..i 
locli  notice. 

Section  IdSib)  CD— p  c  ;a.  -  ''..-- 
-oP'-luslon  of  s-.'.cii  111' e.^i  i!4iii  c,i'  it.d 
!K>rtunity  lor  a  pi'.buc  hearing 
e-.ted  by  an  iiicreMed  pvuiv). 
ln.r.'  .shHll  nifiUe  fii'dui'-:s  ui  ihcl  and,  hy 
'■iio.-..  Pi! her  c'liifcl  the  iiotie?  or  -.sjue  a 
draw.il  order  barnn;:  idl  per -on^  ftx.in  the  nl- 
f^cted  area  except  tl-.o.-.e  leitrred  to  Iti  sec- 
t!oi.  105(b)  until  the  iriTr.  i.irv.  alter  a  pnb- 
(1--  lieurlr.g  alforcliiig  ad  luere-l-'d'Cee  A-ns  an 
■-.pporuinily  io  present  the.r  v.dvs.  tletei- 
tuioes  tuRt  such  conditio!'.^  hur=  been  ab:»!cd, 
I'tfuin-'s  under  tins  par.ii'rai>h  .sh;.!;  'tp  c-f 
re.ord  and  suhjec'  ifi  ;_>  Unil*?d  .St.-.'e-  (."ocie 
^r>X  hilt  vvithoul  re';ard  to  .;.nh!.".-Hc.ti  .atC!  i. 

S?itiou  K)8(ci  r'-niiire:-  ui.dlnu'-iaiid  .Tder,: 
l-,.nied  under  seciu  ■  lo8i:t)  trt  cottaiu  a  de- 
t.vle.l  de'cription  (f  *'ie  c-ndir  ^-.'^.s  w\\\<:-\ 
'-in'iiulP  an  imniincMi:  d:»av:cr  *ud  mU  or- 
der.-, issued  v.r.d''r  ti.if  sect'on  tJ  T.ut-ilii  a 
description  of  ilie  area  of  t!-.e  ;::iiJf  rnriuuli- 
out  vbich  persoiv-  tmir-t  be  w'tlufrav. '^. 

Se:-tion  108(dl-  reqinres  that  pnoh  fii.ao  u 
nu'de  and  oider  i.--iied  under  tins  -pc  loa  be 
In  .'.  ntin?:,  sigred  bv  (he  pei  oo  •■•..iknig 
them  und  giveii  iiromptly  to  ti  :■  -i.tc'eri 
ni'Cr.aor.  Any  (uder  i-stied  p'lrs  iJ,i't  to 
floiis  JOS  (a)  or  (bi  .Mil./  be  r(i-.t,k;'.led. 
celcd.  or  rev 
serd.ii  ivt'.  A. 
Ui8  (ui  c-r  (b)  shall  irttnu'n  ;-i  jr^ec:  uti:  ii 
uuuillPd  by  the  Sc  ret.;ry  -zc  r^v  :»ed  :ir  cf.n- 
celeo  by  tlie  Comiri.-sion  or  the-  '^o't'  pur- 
;--Uinl  to  sections  i07i;i)  or  i08.'E-!>. 

,«;.ctiou  108'e)  --iirovidc,  that,  cdiv  -.i.cir.'or 
notified  of  au  order  under  this  -pct.on  mny 
■wiplv  to  the  Conunission  v..tt>i?l  ten  da;-. 
for  v.:'-  iiuntilmenl  or  revisioi-  The  Cotnmi:- 
.sioii  shall  afford  loi  oppcinv'Uit v  tor  a  iiear- 
Ing  (ill  accordance  v^ith  5  Umwd  Sen  "^  Code 
564.  but  vvilhout  re-jard  r.o  ;,u'i.-.ecti  .'ii  laiiH) 
ot  .-U'-li  .'..eciioni  :iiid  there. iftet  ;-.-'ie  an 
order,   based   on    tioih^iLts   of   fai  (.    v  ur.ti: 


»)  or  (')>  Jill./  be  ro-.t Jiilled.  c;>'i- 
niscfi  by  tbP  S.-"-roinrv's  reprc- 
Uiv   ordvr   issued    -u.-ll-r   pccIioiv. 


.  in" 


'  ?iti'.'(iaHl 


tl'.e  .Sec 


I      pr ovidJ-s  *h.it  the  Cot. 
iippriipriate  aiTlon  to  e\- 
uider  tht?  .i'(bsectton. 


futfiriniiig.  modi.; 
iPlai  ys  order. 

Section  108(e)  I  J 
tnlsst.iin  shall  tiikc 
;>«^oiie  proceeding. 

.Sec' ion  lOit.  Injiiiutioti". 

Section  lOOt  rM -a  i' horit-es  tl-.f^  .^■-c.-ps.irv 
••■•  iiiditutp  civil  Hclion  for  relief  inclodinit 
*  ticinianent  or  temporary  u- I'liiiti  ion  or  au> 
i[)propriule  order,  in  anv  .ippropaat*  United 
St.iies  disificl  coin,  ■.viiei.ever  an  c-peratcr 
c>r  Ins  a['ent  (ai  violates  or  doe:-,  ii.iL  comply 
■.■  ;rh  (uiv  order  or  decision  issiud  'inrier  tlos 
^ct,  (h)  hinders  tlie  Secrelray  or  the  .'■^ecre- 
tarv  of  Health,  F.ducation,  and  vVel'are  or 
thetr  representatives  iii  cairviiig  a  it  the  i>rc>- 
t'lsioiis.  ot  the  Act.  (c)  refu.^es  to  udinit  oUch 
repteseiitatives  to  tlie  mine,  icti  ret"ses  to 
nerniit  llie  inspecuon  le  the  inoij,  or  tiif.  in- 
vest igrniou  of  an  accident  ir  L«cn[)ation:il 
di-easo  related  to  siuii  nuue,  ;e)  refuses  to 
furnish  any  information  or  re./or'  itciuested 
ny  tha  Secretary  or  the  .Secrui.ary  ;>t  Health. 
Uducatlon,  and  Welfare  in  tunherAi  -e  of  the 
\cVh  provisions,  or  (fi  reiu-.is  i»  permit  ac- 
cc-.-,.s  to  and  copying  of  siic'i  reconis  as  the 
o<;Li'-iaiv   or   the    :— ;-ir   i  i;;,      .:    He-il''.     Pdu- 


:-ins!ve 

,  Oru- 's     -  -i 

<  a:  eacli  mine- 
ndietln  ix-ard 
v  ri:,n.--p;i.iiO\i; 
.   liu:  notice--. 


cpt'-vn,  f.nd  WeUaro  rietermi'io.s  nec3,-..-.i.rv  in 
currying  out  piovisioits  of  tiie  Act.  Each 
court,  siifvU  have  J'Ti-diction  to  provide  ap- 
pvopricLe  relief.  Temporary  resiramiuj;  orders 
must  bu  i.wued  in  accordimce  vi'h  rule  C 
oi  the  redend  Rules  of  Ci^ii  Procedure,  a^ 
luiuc.ded.  b.it  opveii  d:i;.s  iroin  the  d.ite  oi 
ei.1r\  .■.';:'ll  be  tlie  time  'iiau  -..hen  iSHV-d 
V,  ithooi  iioi  CO.  Except  as  other.-,  ise  provideil. 
reliel  ^r.u.led  by  the  v.ourt  to  enforce  an 
order  'Uder  claiirC  p.'  n  tAn^,  .-ect.on  i;,  tf- 
ieciive  i-'niil  c,'i»ii>'e:  ion  oi  .lU  rew?'.v  pro- 
ceedints  ior  the  order  under  U  ;--  title,  un- 
less iJisor  tiierelo,  tlie  disirici  com',  itrantltiu' 
sucii  relief  sets  it  a-iue  or  iiiodoie.  it  In  ao. 
liitioT'  ii.'tiinied  ruder  'ins  .-ei  lo-.  to  ei-- 
force  ii'i  order  or  de'i-io.'.  ov  .he  CoinmU- 
.si'jn  or  I'le  Secietcry  ;  I'.er  a  public  hearir^i 
in  aecordaii-p  '..'ith  ."«  truued  rfi.a:"s  C-'Oe  5.5 V 
top  Comir.is--iou'3  or  Secie;ary's  finui'ir:.':,  V 
.'iipporied  by  s-tb.stain  uU  evidence  ou  tlu- 
record  (is  a  v\iio!e,  sIi.hU  be  o 

Seclli.in  i'.O.  Px-tm.  ..;  .Ti  "  e 
Oeiisioiis. 

Section  llO'i;  req  -.ic.-  •\ 
tlip'.'e  be  a  mine  o.i'Ce  >\i'd  a 
nt  irucli  office  or  '.U  or  nem 
place  ne  .r  tlie  mine  en'r.nce 
orders,  ciiatlon.s.  or  dc  l-ioo.-  required  to  t'c 
posted  inei-con  a-f  ea-i';.  .-een  una  prou-v  l.rd 
acainst  diiinnge  bv  tne  vveaiher  and  luian- 
thorifpd  removal.  A  cop..'  of  anv  notice,  orde: . 
ciialion.  or  derision  required  to  be  !4iven  u. 
the  operator  must  h-  d -livered  in  tiie  niii 
office  ;.nd  invricdiate;'.  pciiedon  :!:e  bulle'ri 
board.  U'C  vol  less  f  linn  30  df.'-  s 

Section  llOib)  — requires  me  SccieCu-.  t-- 
n-'Sil  a  cooy  ot  any  ;ic-;i(e.  or.-ier.  citation  or 
c'ccisi')!!  given  to  an  opCM'.ior  to  the  plfecte.! 
nnners"  representative  and  to  the  Stale  of- 
ficial or  iiueucy  that  adminii-er-  SUiie  '.rw. -. 
relatUig  to  health  or  s,..fe :y  in  f..-  a<T€.-'pJ 
mine.  SuCv  iiotice.  t'rder.  ciooio::.  or  deci>io;' 
shrtU  be  i..a!lr.ble  for  public  i.i-.peciiou 

Section  110(c) — provides  fnrt  :n  order  ".> 
ins'ire  prompt  compliiince,  the  Secretivry  - 
represeToati'.  e  ni-vv  d'.Uver  any  noice,  order. 
ciiiition.  or  dfceision  to  -iu  opev.itiji'.^  ager' 
who  Eh, .11  Immediii.-l  tal;e  appropria'e 
measures  to  compl/. 

Scct^i-n  lio.di— ..  q.oi  s  tt..;  ^•.■\•.l'.^:  n.id 
address  i'  e.nii  mine  jf-d  ef.  ii  person  who 
conirol.-^  or  opcr.'-i'es  sn  a  uniie  lO  be  li'ed 
with  liie  Secrcinrv.  r.-<  b  opc-ri.ror  mu;--  deis- 
igiiH'C  .iu  oificiai  n-.j.o',.oi(e  f..r  heallli  aiiJ 
siiiciy  .'I.  'he  niiue  .".i..!  thai:  oiiiclrd  shall 
receiie  opies  of  imy  i  o.  ice.  order,  cltat.in, 
or  decision  allecti.ig  tUU'  m.ne.  Tiie  dosi;;n!»- 


tion  o'  a  oealHi  and  ^...ti..  -.Llnial  docs  no:. 
nuti-.o  Iiliii  -niijoc  I  t,,,  ,,.;v-  jnii.i'.'v  undc-r  "iiis 
Act. 

St.'!:-ti  ■■-  i  l.t'e:  .•!■    e-. 

Section  lilin) — pi.uic;,^  tlnl  ft  'iv  1 
pen, illy  o.  up  lo  fUinOO  shall  be  iisde.s.-td  lor 
each  violation  ot  anv  .-tand.ird,  rule,  older, 
or  regi;...' ioii  pi.jn''.: ;■-.,- cd  p•.l;^.e:ll•..  '.o  ih:- 
Act. 

Seci-oii  llli.bi  pr.-.io.-  thii-  :o>  .->p;'"...^>r 
wlio  fail.s  .0  correi  t  c:  v.olat'oii  c.tcd  under 
seot.tiu  lii.T  a)  wi.hin  the  abstpment  pcrioa 
(Which  period  .shall  not  bCi-in  niuil  the  da'o 
of  the  CiMutnission's  rin.it  order  in  any  r-.-viciv 
ptoeeediivj;  under  section  loc>  >>nii;ited  by  tt  .•» 
openilor  in  good  i.vitii  ai.d  not  solely  foc 
delay  or  r.'.oidance  oi  pern,  tie-^i  may  !>e  ci-- 
.ses.sed  r.  inaxiinum  cimI  pea.'il';.  l.I  s1.0i:,i  :.r 
eadi  diiy    the  violation  coiituioes. 

Section  llHc)  pr.'.-.ldej  that,  v.hene.er  .v 
covpor.iie  iptrator  violate--  u"y  .-.t.iiicinrd  rut". 
order,  or  regulation  pr'iinuli,ated  p'lrsuant 
to  this  Act.  any  diceCor.  o.Ticer  or  ugent  oC 
siuli  co.'pinidion  wlio  kio.vingly  authon/.od 
ordered,  of  carried  out  ^ucii  vloliittc-n  .-liall  iie 
subject  to  the  same  civil  per.iiUies.  fnes,  jvn'l 
iniprisonnipiit  that  may  '5e  miposed  upon  i 
person  '■■icier  subsections  >' .  (bi.  i-?).  i>). 
or  (gi. 

Section  in(d)  provides  t;...t  any  operat-.r 
v.'ho  willfidly  or  with  gross  neghgc-nce  vlolnt,-... 
any  standard  under  this  Act  nnd  thereov 
subjects   mi'-t-rs   to   inimioe  it    j  in.'.cr.    .hsfl 


i.ft  -.nblfe'.;    to    •   cr  i!  i.eaalv    clo.e    ader  by 
the  Cxiiiiic.ssioa  v.'hicli  s>hail, 

(i)  of'er  the  roine  cloM.d  for  inmimuiu 
specified  period  not  (o  txceeU  JO  worsint; 
diiys: 

(ii)  provide  tl...ii  ■!''»  ii.ii-r  :.oi  ijc  reo{>eiied 
cvcept  upon  'v  suo.-eqaent  t'lder  and  riudin'^ 
by  the  CoiomtS'-ion  itiat  no  unabited  .Si^iety 
or  h-jaltU  -- iola' loll^  e.'i'.st  :it  .such  m.ne  'ex- 
cept 'lU'aP  for  V  hi.c-1  t'le  abntenifiit  p.»'.'»d 
his  iK'(  espiredi,  atid 

(mi  ;j.-oMde  ihitt  au..!:'.;  th^  period  "f 
cl-tsme  the  op.'rnt.'ir  had  pa'  (.nc  niiuers  at 
their  ic-jidfir  aouriy  r.^te-.  ev-rpt  mtnero 
lound  by  the  Coirui.-.iiou  to  have  wilUuilv 
i.-r  wilt  fross  ueg.igp'  cf  con'rii>i:Tfd  to  thr- 
lol.i.itei  ■*aic!!i  .^ave  use  to  the  clusure  ordtr 

faectiou  lll(c-)  pro>'de>  liiat  anv  operi't.f.r 
who  willfull}-  viol  ,Lcs  f.n..  str'i-di.rd,  rul--. 
Older,  or  reg'Uridon  iironndgated  puisuant  ;■• 
tins  Act  .sh.ill  upon  conviction  be  ptini.died 
by  a  nne  of  not  nv:te  '  h-.ui  1)25,000  or  irn- 
prisoionen!  t'.r  not  more  thaii  1  ye  ir.  or  both 
Fc>r  any  o'lb.'-etiuetit  conviction,  puniohmei't 
-lUiU  be  a  fine  ot  not  m..re  th.in  §5O,0f.K)  or 
impr'30"<aent  fo'  n  -t  nic.rv  'ha  i  5  year- .  or 
both. 

SectU'i'.  llltrt  :c  ii:iie>  ti.»i  i<r.y  person 
convicted  ol  iihi'ig  advioice  notice  of  any 
inspection  shall  be  pi  n.-hed  by  .-.  fine  oi  n.tt 
more  tuan  ol.OOO  or  impribontiivia  lor  not 
more  tti;»n  6  months,  or  both. 

Jiecticn  111(g)  pr.ivides  th.it  whoever 
kiiow'ngly  niukes  i.il-se  -tiitenient  .  repie- 
seiit.-^'.if.iis,  or  ceriiticali'-'iis  in  any  docu- 
ment, tiltd  ..r  reqiiued  to  oe  niauitiiined  pur- 
.-lum.  To  thu  Act  li.ill.  upon  conviction,  be 
puidc-ned  by  a  fine  of  .sot  snore  than  ^l.OCl 
or  •.niprl-^'inmenl  ior  '.i.it  nuie  i liaii  G  moutli^. 
.  r  It'll' 

;5t.t.oii  tJlih)  pr  ".;de^  lb.  t  .'iiv  operator 
'.vho  vii -utei  ani  lU  tne  pu-tm^  requirement.-i 
under  MiC  Act  sh.iil  be  asse.-.sed  ;i  civil  pen- 
vliy  oi  lip  to  :*l,OiiO  for  e:  ch  viohuicn. 

Se-.-tton  Ul(i)  provides  th.it  any  niaior 
?.  no  wiUfody  violates  smoking  related  ir.fety 
ct.oidarcLs  ichted  to  r-nu-king  ...r  'he  currving 
OI  smoking  inater'als  inall  be  subject  to  a 
'-ivii  pen.iity  of  not  ntore  tb.an  .s250  fcv  e.icn 
viClacion  ."v-c-essed  by  the  Commission. 

Section  l'l(J)  "pro'ides  that  wh.->-vcr 
Icnoivingly  distributes,  sells,  offers  for  s.i'e. 
introdii.es,  or  delivers  in  ccmmcirce  an; 
eqiilpmvn  f'-r  use  in  a  mine,  v.hich  is  repr- - 
.vented  :^  complying  witli  the  provisions  of 
this  A-',  '.r  with  any  specification  or  regiil:*- 
•  lon  '"'I  '.I  e  .'Secretary  aid  which  di.es  net  .%.» 
.""tnpiy,  friiall  upon  conviction  be  puni.shed 
bv  rt  tine  of  not  ni.ire  tlian  8*25.0.10  or  by  im- 
ptl:.oniiu"i.'-  ior  ii"t  more  th.m  one  year,  or 
iM.ih 

Seettoti  lli'k;  r.uthorL'e^  ihe  cc mmissiou 
to  a.ssi^-.  all  cr.  11  penaUies  :i.<d  lo  is-sue  Enl 
"ivd  pei-.a:'v  closure  orders  pro  ided  in  this 
Act,  gi' iiig  consideration  in  ?>»"ssiug  civil 
nionelary  penultiis  to  lai  .he  '^r'»\ity  ol  ',i»e 
viola::  n  (bi  tlie  good  l.ttth  of  ilie  per--."'. 
char-iPd.  (.  t  the  historv  of  pre  ious  viola- 
tions, and  idi  'lie  appropriRO-ne-s  oi  the 
pf  na'.' -■  .'.itv.  re  pec t  to  the  S'-'o  i:>f  business 
of  any  -jpcrut.ir  being  charged,  pr^i  ;ded  tii.i'. 
in  propo.-ing  civi!  penult les  under  this  A.'', 
tl'.?  .■»C'  retarv  nui'.  roiy  upon  a  -•.iinma'-v  re- 
view (1.;  The  iiiiortnutioti  a.ailable  to  hit".  :in  ( 
shall  not  be  n  quired  to  make  finding'  '.f 
i  ict  c  "incen.ing  the  above  factor^ 

Seelioa  111  (It  prtivides  that  civil  pf-n.^;(ie>» 
o'.vcd  uu.l'-r  thi-  Act  .shrdl  be  puid  to  tlu* 
Se.'retarc  for  depo--it  into  the  US  Trear-urv. 
■ibnlt  nccri-H  to  t'le  United  Stti'-s.  and  may 
be  n  coi  ered  m  a  civil  actton  in  the  name 
Oi  the  UniiPri  States  brought  in  the  .ipp'i- 
prnite  I  luied  .>u»te?  district  court. 
.Seel Kill  112,  Entitlement  of  Miners 

Section  M2vai— provides  that  if  t.  nun^' 
or  .m  art-a  o(  a  mine  i--  closed  by  an  ord^c 
t-s'ted  f.xder  section  105  or  108.  a't  ntlners 
working  d-uing  '^be  -hifr  v  hen  The  orc*'r 
WHS  is.siied  -.vho  are  idled  by  such  order  shall 
he  PtitUipd  to  fuM  co'npensa'ic.n  by  the  oner- 
rviif   ".'    'oe'i'   ip'-'^'.-iv    rules   of   r"*v    t"r   'Utf 
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period   they  aro   Idled,   but   rot   more   thn^ 
for  the  b;ilance  of  the  shift   If  the  order  is 
not.  terminated  before  the  next  working'  shl.'t. 
eJl  miners  on  that  shift  Rhall  be  entlMcrt  X'.< 
full  compensation   by  tjie  orercitor  at  thrir 
regular  ra'es  of  pay  fur  the  period  they  «je 
Idled,  but  not  f'-r  more  than  four  hours    If 
thry  ol.Dsure  results  from  an  order  frr  failure 
of  the  operator  to  comply  with  a  her.lth  or 
Brtfety  standard,  all  Diiners  Idled  by  the  order 
shall   be  fully  cornprnsated  by  the  operator 
Bt  their  r.^'^^nlar  rate;  of  p-.v  for  such   tltne 
a.s  t.hey  remain   Idled   by  tl.e  closing:  or  for 
one  week,  whichever  is  les^^cr   When  an  oper- 
ator  falls    to   compiv   with   <tn   order   Issued 
uider  section  105..rl08  all  miner  i  employed 
at    t;ie   afcjted    mine    vhn   vnrld.   by   such 
ordT.    be    barred    from    swh    nin?   or    Broa 
thereof  shflU  be  entitled  to  fii'!  romp':>.  safinn 
at  their  recrTjlar  rn^es  of  pay.  In  addlMr>n  to 
pay   received   for   v.-irk   p-rlonnod   after   the 
order  wa.^   Ij-sued.   for   the   period   beplnnln;? 
i».hen  the  order  wa>i  l--?r.ed  find  ending  when 
the  order  l.s  compiled  with,  vacated,  or  tsr- 
nlnat/'d.    Tlie   Com.-silrs'.on    phall    have    au- 
thorify    to  order   such    compensation    under 
this  sect..  11  -.viiLMi  a  mu.er  or  his  representa- 
tive  files   a  crmplDlnt  and   after  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  heartna  subject  to  5  USO  554. 
Se<?tton  ll.J    Administrative  Provtsjo'is. 
Section  U3(a)    aiiihori'cs  and  directs  the 
Eccretary  lo  admit. Wttr  this  Act  through  the 
Admlniatratiun   Actl-  '^,'  -.hro-i^h  t  le  Adminis- 
tration, the  Secre'    --y  shall  hive  liuthorlty  to 
appoint,   subject   to   civil   service   laws,   sucii 
officers  and  employees  as  he  deem'3  nece.t^sarv 
for  the   administration  cf   tias   Act,   nnd   to 
prescribe  power-?,  durte-.  nnd  re«pon'ibiHtles 
cf  all  officers  and  empioyfe.?  engaged  In  ad- 
mlr.it.tering  t!iis  Ac 

Section  113(b)  au'horb'os  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor  to  appear  for  and  repre:eU  the  Sec- 
retary In  any  civil  litigation  brought  under 
t!il.3  Act.  except  a.-  provided  in  23  US  Code 
618(a)  relatin-  ♦>  Iit!-a*;  n  before  the 
Supreme  CoTirt. 

Section  in  AuL!iorli:atlcn  of  Apprcpria- 
tlons. 

Section  lit— uiithori/es  apprcpriatlons  cf 
any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  n  it  otherwise 
approprUled  that  m.ty  be  neci.i>i  .try  to  airy 
out  the  provisions  of  tiiU  title 

Section  202.  Amer.diiienis  wltii  respeci.  to 
Interim  Maiidat^-ry  U.-ilih  Staud.ird.s. 

Section  202(a)(1)  u  akes  all  nunes  covered 
bj  this  Act  subject  to  the  Interim  mandatory 
health  standards  o'  section  ^i'Jlia). 

Section  202(B)  (2 (—applies  to  all  mlrie.i 
BUbJect  to  -.his  Ac;  t.;e  p.'O.l..,  us  of  icctloii 
201(b). 

Section  202(b)  applies  the  du.^t  standard 
Mid  respiratory  equipment  requirements  of 
section  202  to  all  mines  .subjt.n,  to  the  Act. 

Section  202(c)— applies  the  medical  ex- 
amination reqvurenu'nt.i  of  .seitlon  20-J  to 
ftU  mines  covered  b?  ihi.s  Act. 

Section  2n2.d)  — nnpiies  the  dust  o'and- 
ard  of  section  205  to  a::  nunc.i  covered  by 
the  Act. 

Section  202(ei— Hjiplie-s  Die  noifo  st;tndard 
of  <>ectk.n  2l>^y  to  a'l  nii.u-s  &,ibject  to  this 
Act. 

iirtr     III — rr -j«ttoKsn7P     to     occrr.vTtoN.^t. 

SAFEIY    AND    HE.\LTII    PBOCRAM 

S«ct.on  301.  Applxability  of  Ihe  Occuna- 
tional  Safety  and  HeaUh  Act  of  I'JTO.  fnl-s 
sect:  jn  provides  that  notJilng  In  tliu  Act  ap- 
plies tho  proviilQrj  of  the  Occiipitlonal 
Sa.fety  and  Health  .\ct  of  1972  to  Uio  worklnj; 
couUi'iojis  in  the  jidaes.  unit  ..-j  sptcilicaKy 
provided  Liudcr  thlj  Act. 

Scctiou  302.  The  CX;cupal: onul  Saict-,  and 
Health  Review  Conim-Siion. 

Section  30a(a)— Uicreahfs  'he  Commi.  .^ion 
from  3  to  6  members  app<iuiied  by  the  Fre.sl- 
deut  with  the  Senate'.-  con.sent.  oi  e  of  whom 
BhaU  b«  designated  by  the  President  as 
Chairman.  The  two  additional  members  shall 
be  qiialltied  by  rea-on  of  trali.uij,-.  education. 
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or  eTpcrience  la  mine  .safety  and  heal'!-.  N.  t 
more  than  3  cotnmtssloners.  Includiiift  ti..> 
Ci!a"-man,  shall  be  cf  the  same  i.oiitic^l 
par'y. 

Section  302(b) — provides  that  the  terms  of 
the  2  additional  members  shall  be  6  years 
CMcept — 

(1)  the  Rr=it  2  additi.jnal  members  taking 
office  afier  this  Act's  e;:actnient  shall  serve, 
as  redesignated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
or  appointment,  or.c  for  2  years  and  one  fci- 
6  year=.;  and 

(2)  a  vaciiicy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  such  memiier  was  appf.iuted 
shfll  be  filled  only  for  the  roinalndcr  tf  such 
M-.c-xjiired  term. 

Any  such  m.^mhor  of  the  CommLscnIoa  may 
he  removed  by  the  President  for  InefBcioncy, 
nr-'le<-t  of  durv.  or  malfeR.sarco  In  office. 

(J)  the  Chairman  .sliall  be  responsible  for 
the  Commission's  admiiil.strative  operations. 
The  Commission  shall  appoint  such  employ- 
ees as  It  deems  necc«arv.  Includln?  a  chief 
administrative  law  Jud:-e  and  other  neces- 
sary administrative  law  Jud;^es.  Emplo-c 
compen.-atlon  .siiali  be  in  accordance  witli 
chapter  51  and  sub.-lnntcr  III  of  rhaptor  6:3 
of  tlile  5.  use.  and  a.-;signment.  removal, 
and  compensation  of  ftdmlnl:itra'ive  lav.- 
Judre.s  shall  be  in  accordance  wi'li  section-: 
310.1,  3!44.  5.342.  and  7'>21  of  the  same  titJe 
and  section  12(k)  of  thl.s  Act. 

Section  302 1 c)— provides  th.it  3  mei.ibers 
of  the  Cnmm;.^.s:on  constittite  a  (luorum  and 
otmiBl  action  can  be  taken  only  m  the  af- 
firma'lve  vote  of  at  lea.st  three  mcmber^^ 
e.vcept  pursuant  to  rule.s  the  Con-imi.s.slon  may 
est^iljlish  tr^T  proceedin-^s  ari  rig  urder  thl's 
Act,  the  Conimis  ;lon  nuiv  fix  a  nuoruin  at  V 
members  In  an/  re\U--\-  bv  the  Commission 
or  u{)on  any  petition  for  review  before  !<■, 
an  equally  divided  veto  shall  be  an  aftirina- 
tlve  of  the  order  or  de.islon  br.n^-  r.vieuod 
or  for  which  review  is  asi:ed. 

Section  302(di  (1)— provide.^  »hat  p-.r-.i-int 
to  rules  the  rommls.sion  may  estabiisi-.  pro- 
ceedln•^^  h^iri  under  th!.s  Aft  may  be  held 
before  a  speci.d  mine  safetv  panel  enah- 
Ilshed  in  tiie  Commission,  composed  cf  bofn 
members  e  pet. ally  qualified  In  mine  safety 
and   heal  h   and   one   additional   member. 

Section  302(d)  (2)— authorizes  the  Com- 
mis.iiou  to  cxped-te  the  proceeding's  held  pur- 
suant to  thi.s  Act  In  w.^v.s  con.'^lstcnt  with  the 
rights  of  il->?  pn.rtiMc,  to  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

Section  302,e)  (1)  provides  that  the  Coni- 
niLsslon  shall  appoint  an  administrative  la-v 
Judfte  to  hear  matters  under  th's  .\ct  and  tho 
Occupatlon.d  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
B.ssit»ned  to  him  by  the  Conunls.-.iou  or  l»„s 
chief  adiiJinU-trative  Kiw  Judjje.  The  decl.sion-: 
of  tlie  adinlni.stratlve  law  Jud^c  become  the 
final  Commir.-^lon  order  30  dav.s  after  Its  l.s- 
suance  unless  within  sui  h  period  the  Com- 
ml.j^;ion  directs  the  drcl.sion  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  ComniU'sion  pur.  tiar.t  to  par.i^Taph 
(2)  of  th;:;  sub.seciion,  .An  admin-;.,trai;ve  U.v 
J  idge  shall  not  be  a-ssigned  io  prepare  a 
recommended  decusion  under  this  Act  or  tin- 
der the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Aet 
of  1970. 

Section  302fe)(2)  directs  the  Commi  slon 
to  prescribe  rules  of  procedures  for  I's  revie-.v 
cf  the  administrative  law  Jud>?e.s'  d.-cl.sions  in 
cases  under  this  Act  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Heal'h  A  t  of  1970  -Ahlc'i  ■  h.'.)i 
meet  the  follov. ing  st-.ndards  for  review: 

(1)  (a)  FiMition.s  for  DL-cre'ionary  Review 

Within  30  days  of  its  is.suanre.  any  pur'y  may 
file  a  petition  for  dli.ret:unary  review  by  thi* 
Commi  ., ion  of  a.j  adininktrative  Judge'., 
decl.sion.  Such  revieiv  is  not  a  matter  of  right 
but  ti'c  Commission's  =;ound  di;cre*in'i. 

(l)(b)    Such  petitions  shall  be  filed  oiily 

tip.-n  one  or  more  of  the  follo'.vln.'^  groundr: 

(!)    .-V   tindiiii,'   or   conclusion   of   luatcrlal 

fact  J.S  li  jt  supported  by  sub.-.tantial  evidence. 

|2)    A    np-^c-3,-ary    legal    co'ielusion    is    er- 

r'-neot;s. 


(3)  The  doc|.slo•^  l.s  contrary  to  hv.v.  cr  to 
the  Commisi'on's  promulgaled  r-.ilea  and 
decisions. 

(4)  A  substantial  question  of  lav/,  polley, 
cr  discretion  Is  Involved. 

(.5)  A  prcjudiiil  error  w.^i.':  cjmniiUed  la 
the  proceedinv;5. 

(i)(c)  Indicates  Eome  techniwl  require- 
ments of  sti'-h  petitions.  A'so,  except  for  good 
catlike  rhnwn  no  as-'lynmeui  of  enor  sh.i.'l 
rel^'  on  questions  of  fact  or  law  u.j-jn  v.bith 
the  edmlni.-lrative  l&vr  judj;e  lia-s  nol  had 
c:.pori  unity  to  pas-..  Tlie  Commlsicn's  re- 
view .shall  br-  f.-anted  by  n.ajoritv  vote  of 
those  present  ni.d  voting.  If  [ranted  re. -ev,' 
.?!jo1!  be  limited  to  questions  rrdsed  by  tiie 
I  etitloner. 

(I!)  Revlet   by  the  Coi"r:-!!.<;:;ion  at  Itn  own 
Initiall-.e — V^'lrhin  30  davs  after  the  issuance 
of  ,4  deri.3ion  cf  p.n  adminis' rat ive  law  Judge, 
the  Commission,  by  maj^'rltv  vote  of  thntso 
present  and  voting,   may   review  such  case 
btit  only  en   tlie  grounds   that   tl'.e  decision 
!--.ay  be  co:  trpry  to  law  or  Commission  policy 
or  that  B  novel  tntestion  of  policy  has  beeii 
presented    Such  grounds  shall  be  speclflcaliy 
in  the  order  to  review.  If  a  party  s  petition 
for   di;creticnary   reviev/   has   been   granted, 
the  Commi:  slon  shall  not  raise  or  consider 
additio:-al  ls.sues  in  sucli  review  proceedings 
except   in   comnlia::ce   with    thid  paragraph, 
(ill)    Scope    of    Review — For    purposes    of 
Cominiisiou  review  under  parut;raph.s  (i)   cr 
(li)    of  this  sub.=c(  tion,  t)ie  record  .shall  in- 
clude ( I )  all  matters  cunstltui-lng  the  record 
upo:i  which  the  decision  of  tlie  administra- 
tive law  Judge  was  based,   (2)    rulings  upon 
proposed   findings  and  conclualoiis,    (3)    the 
o^^ -i.iion   if   tiie   administrative   law  Judges, 
(i)    any    petition    r.;r   discretionary    review, 
le-pouiv-s    tli.-reto,     and     the    Conunissioii'a 
I  rder  ler  review,  and   (5)   briefs  liled  on  rc- 
vie  V.  No  other  material  sl-.all  Ijo  considered 
by  the  Conunission  upon  revle-v^'.  The  admin- 
istrative law  Judge's  findings  and  conclusions 
of  fact  sluUl  be  set  aside  only  if  unsupported 
b ,-  Mibatantial  evidence  of  record.  The  com- 
;  .1  ..on  may  remand  the  case  to  the  admln- 
io;ratjve  luv/  Judge  or  affirm,  .set  aside,  or 
inodny  lii3  decision   or  order. 

Se'.nioa  302if)  provides  that.  In  hearings 
oefoie  the  Cjmmls.sion,  the  Commi,.  Ion  or  l*s 
ndniiaiairatlve  law  Judge  mny  compel  the  ap- 
pe.irr'nce  and  tc.jti,nony  cf  witnesses  and  tV.s 
jiroduction  of  physical  evidence.  They  may 
order  depo  itions,  In  case  of  failure  to  obfv 
siirh  order  of  the  Comini.^slon  or  an  admini- 
strative law  Judge,  any  approprlat,--  U.S.  di.t- 
trict  court,  upon  application  by  the  Conunit- 
sion  cr  the  in'miin  ,:.ratvie  law  Jvidge,  may  rr- 
der  su.^h  pero-.i  to  appear,  tec-tlfy.  or  produco 
evidei  re  and  failure  to  obey  svteh  an  orttcr 
ti.,  y  be  pi;'-:i^:ied  a.;  contempt. 

P.ecticn  302(g)  provides  tliat-,  c::eept  fs 
speclric:\llT  provided  In  this  section,  the  pro- 
vision- of  ^ectiou  12  of  the  Occupational 
Safetv  and  Health  Act  of  1970  with  respeC. 
to  the  Commission  shall  continue  in  effect. 
Section  303.  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
;.'.uion,.l  Sufcu-  and  Health.  This  .section  au- 
tliori'/ed  the  National  Ins'atute  for  Occupa- 
tional Sa'cty  luid  Health  established  under 
5-eciiou  2'i  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Healtli  Art  of  11^70  to  conduct  research  re- 
lated lo  the  development  of  safety  ajid 
health  standards  under  this  Act  and  to  per- 
form ail  function.s  with  respect  to  mines  that 
It  perlorms  wuli  reopect  to  employments 
subject  to  tiie  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

Section  304.  StatL.iif  .  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  hi.s 
functions  under  si-ction  24  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  shall 
Uiclude  accurate  statlstica  on  the  work  In- 
J'.ries  and  lUnessea  occurring  In  the  mines. 
Section  305.  Sand  and  Oravel  Mines.  This 
section  provides  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
prohibits  th«  application  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  sand 
and  gravel  mines. 
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.-e>  I -on  30G.  Terms  of  '"r-.    Mtt  lle-nlxrs  of 

*;to   Review   Commission.   This   section   pro- 

»'des  tiiat  nothing  In  tlUs  title  shall  affect 

t!ic  ii-eins  of  the  tn^'n-ber.-"  of  the  Commls- 

'.oti  serving  on  the  dii'e   -if  ear.o  rne-.it  of 

•...-  Act.  .  I 

riii.i.  IV — MiscEi.t  '.Nt.ou.j  pa  .i  r-iiovs 

see  Hon  401.  Tiansier  Matter; 

seetion  401(a) — tran.-ier.s  the  t'j'n   Moirs  -.f 

i  e  .Secretary  ol  tne  In-':en'.ir  tinder  ;:ie  Fed- 

^r.il   Co;d    Mine   Health   and   S.itety   Act    of 

I'.ifW,  .".iid  the  I-ederal  Met.iUic  and  N-jntne- 

'  -Uic  Mine  Sa'ci..   Act  of   1966  Uj  n  e  Score- 

iiy  c>t  Labor,  excejit  tlio.^s  e\pr^-^:>■  trans- 

•-'•cd  to  the  Con)niissi.jn  by  tlu  ■  .\c!-. 

Sect  ion  401(b)  '1) — prov'idcs  M'Ctt  the  :r,i.ii- 
.-i.ii.orv  and  adtisory  .' fruidrirrts  reiaiinar  to 
.ciiie.s,  issued  by  the  .secretary  oi  the  inteiior 
iii'i.er  tl-ie  Federal  Metal  aid  Xonmetallic 
Mm?  Safety  Act  of  liioti  and  .standards  under 
tiic  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  3:ifety  Act 
of  it't'O  which  are  in  effect  on  te.e  date  ol 
en.ictmtnit  of  this  .\^X  sliall  re:i-avn  in  effect 
e-;  mnndalory  standruds  unde^-  T  tie  I  of  this 
let  t.ntil  the  Secret:iry  ls-ue=  nc-'A  or  revised 
.standards  under  thtit  I'lile,  or  vvitii  respect 
to  .sand  and  gra\el  stciudard^.  i:iitii  new  of 
revi:>ed  stand;irds  are  issued  hv  the  Secre- 
tary tinder  Section  6  of  the  C'»  e.ipalloii;:! 
S:>uty  aiid  Healin  Act  of  1070 

Set-lloii  4ni(b)(2)  pt-ovid-.'.j  tii^t  n:!  inVr- 
rii-etntic)ns-,  regii!:!' ions,  and  in.^i.i  iictions  of 
th<->  .Secret:iry  ol  the  In'^erlor  or  f-lie  Duector 
of  ilcf  Biueau  of  Mines,  in  ei  cct  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  ar.d  not  Vacotisist- 
ent  v.ith  any  provi.^ion  of  this  Act  or  any 
.iniendmcni  made  b>  tiiij  Act,  th.'U  be  piU:>- 
Ii.shfd  in  the  FedeiiU  Register  iind  .sluiU  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  nioai;lcd  or  tuppr.sfded 
in  acci..-dance  with  tlte  pro-.-Lsioi'-'^  oi"  thi? 
A.-t.  J 

Section  40liciii) — tuutsfcra  to  ti-e 
Department  of  Labor  i<\\  personnel  ptopfity. 
lecouis,  obligations,  nnexpe-itcled  bidance:^  ol 
fippiopriationy,  and  conimltnir-t-.ts  which  a--e 
u...cd  primarily  with  re.apsct  to  any  tran:^- 
fcned  iunctlcn  under  .section  401(a).  Tlie 
tr.'i-.i-.[...r  of  per.soitnel  parM'..;il  :-D  llu.s  para- 
(;rraph  tiiir.U  be  witUont  r'-duc. ■  -n  i-\  cla.s.si- 
ficntirm  or  comiiensatuin  fov  one  \c;ir  after 
such  tr.msfer.  except  that  tho  -Si  nretarv  shall 
have  full  autl-iority  to  a.-- Mgn  penicnirel  dur- 
ing s-'Cti  one-year  period  in  order  to  cftl- 
cienUy  carry  out  iunccioits  trail-; -^ivncd  '.'.> 
hini  utjJcr  tills  Act.  < 

Section  401(c)  (2)  —pro-  ides  tl'at  :U.  ordero, 
decision;,  de termm?.tlons,  rules,  rc-^-ulaliotis, 
pi'imits,  contracts,  certificaies,  licenses,  ni-id 
privilei^es  (A)  which  have  been  is  ued.  made, 
granted,  or  allowed  to  be'^ome  effective  it->  the 
exercise  of  functions  which  a"--?  tri-'istcvred 
uuuer  this  .section  by  any  deparvaient  or 
■  agency  or  aiiv  functions  of  '-.l>ioh  are  tiatis- 
ferred  by  this  section  and  (B)  wl-acU  are  in 
r.-ffcct  when  this  seciion  laitCs  f'fecl.  ahall 
corutitue  in  effect  ucrorc'ing  to  their  tern;"; 
Tinlil  modified.  tern'ir>.\ted.  suncrspdi'rl,  ppt 
■iside.  or  repealed  hy  tl'.e  Secrel.oiy  the  Corr  . 
luissuin.  anv  court  ot  cotnpetent  J  irisdicl 'O'l, 
J-  npcni  I  ion  of  law.  | 

Sectioi-i  401(c)  (3)— provides  tiiut  the  pro- 
i'lsiOiis  oi  this  .s.'ction  shall  not  atleci.  an.v 
pioeecti.n;-s  pending  iU  llie  tuu»  t'ols  .section 
takes  (-fleet  befor;-  atiy  ticp.a-inieut  or  ,,t,ency, 
tuui-Mons  of  wh! -h  a-e  tranr.feired  Vjy  thi-. 
;ie('riOi'.;  except  th  •.(  -ueli  proeeedtn;'  as  they 
relate  io  transferreJ  fnnctious  sha't  be  co-n- 
hnued  before  tho  Secretary  or  the  Commis- 
sion. Orders  .shiUl  be  issued  in  .siK  h  proteed- 
jii«,s,  appeals  .siiail  be  t^.^en  tlu-rLtr...ni,  and 
fMViueiits  shall  be  made  pu..-uant  to  ftucli 
'.■rjcr=,  as  if  this  reetion  had  iiOl-  be  ti  ctt- 
.leied.  ;ind  order  ■  l-sued  m  anv  stjca  proreci- 
ti'g.s  slriU  contltute  in  elect  uv'l  nioditied. 
tern; mated,  superceded,  or  repeided  bv  the 
Secre'at-y.  the  Conii-ii!--.sion,  a  o'.j-'.;rf  of  com- 
jieteni  Jurisdiction,  or  operation  of  ia-.v. 

ijeciion  401(e)  (4 1 —provides  thai,  the  oro- 
vi.'jions  of  this  section  shall  noi,  .Mieci  suits 
cc>i"tUL-ieuced  prior  to  this  .sscti'iu'o  cPfec tife 
t^tit?  av,d  in  a'l  .-'.ich  ?;ilt?  pt  li^eediiL^s  .  a.-\U 


be  had,  appeals  taken,  and  Jua^aea!.-'  r-:n- 
dered,  au  if  this  section  had  not  beeii  en- 
acted; except  that  If  before  this  .sectiou'. 
effective  date,  any  department  or  fgency  (or 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  c:.paci'y)  is  .% 
party  to  a  suit  involving  funciiotts  trau'- 
icrred  to  the  Secretary,  then  pueii  suit.  .shuU 
be  continued  by  the  Se-crc-tary.  No  cause  ol 
action,  aitci  no  suit  action,  or  other  proceeu- 
ing,  by  or  again.'sl  any  depr.rtmtoi  or  agency 
(or  oir:ccr  tltereaf  lit  iiio  oi.'-clal  c.pacity) , 
functions  ot  which  are  tr.'.nsferred  by  tin.. 
seclion,  shall  abate  by  le-iv^^on  of  iiiis  .seetion'o 
enactinent.  Catises  of  act lott, .-  uits.  actioits,  or 
other  proceedings  may  be  assyr'cd  by  (>r 
against  ihe  United  States  or  the  Secreiary  as 
appropriate  and  in  any  litigation  pending 
when  this  section  talces  effect,  the  court  nt-.y 
at  any  time,  on  ite  own  motion  or  thnt  of  any 
party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  e.lect  lo 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

Section  401(d) — provides  that  for  purpos>5 
of  this  section,  the  term  "iunctiou"  incluoe-, 
pov.'er  and  duty,  and  the  transfer  of  a  func- 
tion of  an  agency  or  tlte  herui  of  a  depart  - 
nient  shall  also  be  a  transfer  of  a'!  iunc- 
tioiis  which  are  exerci.:-ed  by  any  otiice  a" 
officer  of  such  ag°ncv  or  depro  t  nK-ut. 

Section  402,  I.'me  Safety  a;.-l  He.iirVi  -Xd- 
jviinlstration. 

Section  402(a) —estabu'-^h.es  m  t'.ie  I  .-.br,r 
Depnrtment,  a  Mine  Safety  and  Hc;.lth  Ad- 
ministration to  be  headed  by  an  Adminis- 
trator appointed  by  the  President,  vi-ith  tlic 
Senate's  advice  and  consent.  Tiie  Secret.uy 
is  authorized  and  d. reeled  to  car.y  out  lii^^ 
fiuictions  uud.r  il.ic  Act  tlirougii  t!ic  Ad- 
ministration. 

Section  4^'J2(h)  ametids  .■■>  UtwU-d  St.tes 
Code  5315  by  adding  "(98)  Adn^mi-trator 
of  the  Mine  Salety  and  Health  Adinii-ii.st:  a- 
tioii"  to  Level  IV  of  the  Esecuti.c  Schedule 

Section  403.  Amendments  with  respect  ♦  i 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Adminiitiation, 

Section  4b3(a)  (1)  applies  tiie  rcscircli  pio- 
visioits  of  section  501(a)  to  .'ill  imi.^a  cotered 
hy  this  Act. 

Section  403(a)(2)  afi.end-  .section  OOlibi 
such  thtvt  research  acti'.  ilies  reUuing  to  miti'- 
health  will  be  carried  uttt  by  the  becret;i'.  \ 
of  Health,  Education,  and  VVcI/ate  ti-n-oiu,ii 
the  Ni.tional  Institute  for  Occi;:.e4ti;inn! 
Safety  and  Hcaltli,  and  the  ."D-tcrt-tary's  re- 
search activities  relating  to  .safety  firt>  e.*:- 
tended  to  all  mines  now  covered  by  this  Act 

Section  403(a)  (3)  extends  to  all  i-siIud.s 
covered  by  this  Act  the  SccrrUi'-y  of  ileal tli. 
Education,  and  'W-'el fare's  atithoru.it.on  tin- 
der .'-ection  501(d)  to  conduct  ttttdiCS  and 
researe'n  involving  tlie  protection  of  iifo  and 
prevei.tion  of  diseases  rehiting  to  certa'tt 
nonmin.er.i  v-'i'...i  v.-oili  v.  i-'l:  or  Hi^-.tntl  il'it'- 
products. 

Section  40-?(b)  extends  tlu-  tr.ilnif.;  a'.rl 
education  provisions  of  sectiim  V-'iZ  to  rdl 
mines  now  covered  by  the  Art. 

Section  403(c)(1)  amend:,  ;,ev(iou  .'i03(.-*i 
to  authori/'e  the  Secretf.ry,  in  coordination 
with  the  .Sec  .ei.i«rv  of  HealtU.  Edncation,  and 
WeUa:o,  to  n-iaUe  grants  to  foiy  Sl.ite  l:i 
which  mining  t;.l;es  p'acs. 

Section  40.)(c)t2)  rjppi.-p-;  the  f-riteT'a  lo' 
apnroval  of  Stale  ?r  mt  3pplic.-.*!onj  lo  all 
mines  new  covered  be-  this  Act. 

Seciion  4<!3(d)(I'i  expands  tb?  esch.mg-' 
of  State  nnd  Federal  lnsp?ct;oTi  ifnc.its  pro- 
vided for  In  ..option  f  tM(i)  t  j  Inclt'do  Inspec- 
tion rcpoi  i  :  ot  al!  n-i'ics  covered  b\  this  Act. 

Section  •■'03.dj(2)  exten.l.s  to  ar-v  nilnij-:g 
State  t'le  80  •■crcent  lisnit  o.\  .Stde  grants 
In  nnv  T..  ...1  y.-.ir  :•:  •  id.-d  for  'n  s-^ctio;-! 
503 1  g ) 

Sec1t'.>:'  ''O.t'-^  rev- -';  '!>.>s  r'U'diRra'iot  - 
fc>r  n-i't'C  insnoctor.^  niulcr  .set.t.icin  505  to  lu- 
t'u-ie  practicfi  experienc?  fn  mining  la  lieu 
of  "oi.c  e-ii  cipprience  m  tbe  mininc  of 
Ci-al.' 

Seoiici.  4U.J.  t  J  ';'n'- :i.i-- .-^^lioii  506i  b)  i.oco 
that  any  S'.ite  t;-->v  c>r  reg'.dutiou  provialn;; 
for  lioalth  and  s^afety  sr-anda'-ds  appltcaM" 
to  ai-.v   mine  no.v   ;o'-''r^-;l  '>»-  tl.i;   .\  ►,■1''.  t 


thHi  (ii  .\;e  !uoi-e  .^.tiingeio.  than  Feder.il  law, 
or  (2)  apply  to  any  area  not  covered  by  Fed- 
eral law,  fahaU  net  he  li'tld  to  be  in  conaict 
v.-ilh  tl'is  Act. 

Section  40J(;g)tl)  emends-  section  Sllfai 
!-och  tViat  the  Secretary's  annual  report 
.,hull  CO-, er  health  and  :'a(ety  rela'ing  to  all 
ininei,  no-»v  covered  by  thi.s  Act. 

Section  4'.i3(g)  (2)  amends  section  5U(b) 
;ach  thai  the  annual  repoi  t  ot  the  Secretaiy 
oi  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  cover 
health  matters  relriUrg  to  ail  mines  cov>?rcd 
;>v  th.ii  Ac*- 

Sectiou  403(111  •unends  ?..ction  7ib)  (5) 
of  the  Sintai  B.i.-iocfs  Aci  such  thfit  appro- 
piiiito  Uirint.  are  availuijlo  lo  small  busiiie:-'S 
concern*  that  c,  erate  any  mine  subject  t'> 
ihis  Act. 

Section  404.  ti.t  ings  r.o; i.-iou, 

This  .sec.'ion  provides  that  nothii-.^;  m  t'us 
Act  or  the  amendments  made  by  thi.=;  Act 
."hall  bf  cc'nstrued  to  redtce  tlie  t-uinber  ot 
fnsiiectors  enforcing  the  prov.sicns  of  the 
Coi!  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and 
tlie  Federal  Mettil  and  Noanu-tallic  Mine 
Sa-iciy  Act  of  1966  as  In  effect  pnor  to  the 
eifective  date  of  Wv.a  Act  or  to  ro(iuce  the 
iiumbo"  of  inspectors  enforcing  tiie  Occupit- 
tional  ouiety  -aid  rfcj.Ul-t  Act  ol  197u. 

Section  405.  Buduet  Provision, 

This  .^ectifin  pro\-ides  tliat  in  the  prep-ir-*- 
tion  of  tlie  Buct'-et  message  recjuired  under 
:>pcti.-.n  201  of  the  Budget  i-tid  Accouiitiug 
Act  01  IC-27,  the  President  shall  set  forth  as 
.-iepikrate  r-ppropiiat  ion  accounts  those 
anioiuits  reciuired  for  .'»ppropriin,ious  lor 
nune  liealtli  and  safety  pui^uant  to  thLS 
Act  and  for  ocupatioiial  safeLy  and  health 
pi:rsuai;t  to  the  Occujia' lonr''  Sale'v  nt'd 
-'ealth  .-^.ct  of  l!t7o. 

.Sec!  i'  n  40G.  Repealer. 

This  :e -tion  rep.ats  the  Fe«°r  d  Metal  Ai  .* 
iNoumetuilic  Mine  Safety  Act  o:  iytj'7 

.'?ectioti  407.  Edectivo  D:».'.'. 

Thi.s  .section  establishes  the  effective  due 
of  litis  Act  and  the  aniPtidmcnts  made  hv 
this  Act  as  the  f-.-st  day  of  the  second  niontii 
alter  the  t'ate  of  enactment  of  this  Act  ex- 
cept that  the  Secreiary  is  atirhori^ed  to  es- 
tabii.sh  rciles  and  icgtdatlons  necessary  lof 
t'le  efi.ciei-it  iransie:  of  ii-.n.iions  provided 
tuidvr  t'ais  Act. 

Mr.  ]\uGEE  Ml'.  Piosident.  io6:<\  I 
have  f"ir;ain  .ioincd  in  spon?orins  the  pro- 
Tjosccl  Federal  Mine  Safet.v  tmcl  Health 
Affiendtiients  A^t  whieh  v.as  first  intro- 
d'dccd  In  1073.  Mine  safety,  ot  couise,  is 
a  constant  concern  of  all  of  ti.^.  The 
hejillh  -mt)  .s'nfcty  of  the  men  who  labor 
in  our  mines,  indeed,  ac-.-etves  a  tup 
prioiiiv.  The  passage  of  the  1069  Cowl 
Mine  Health  pnd  Safety  Aoi  na.s  a 
needed  .sfep  in  the  right  direction,  ani 
condit.i-in.s  did  inipro-.e  v/ilh  its  imiilc- 
mentation,  but  we  can  and  in-a>l  uo 
better. 

While  I  MIX  t^ol  partit^ularly  wedded  to 
ench  ami  evcr.v  provision  in  Mae  bill  which 
we  introduce  today,  I  v.hulehw-nrtedly 
.'^tippcrl  it.'>  obtectives.  I  rni  plea.sed  that 
I  hut-e  this,  opncrtimity  l-a  participate  in 
the  iovmulaiion  and  ( iiactrneiit  of  this 
Iegi!sIa*=on  wliie-i  I  rtn  hopeful  vil!  scrv.-^ 
well  both  Ipbor  atid  niai-.a?ement  in  their 
efforts  lo.subst-jntially  reduce  injury  and 
death  i'\  ?II  types  ot  mitaes  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr  rr'='sidont.  I  w.nit  to  take  thLs-  oi3- 
iwrt unity  to  drrw  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular concern  wlitch  I  ha:  e — a  concern 
to  ^\hirh  wc  mu.«t  addres-5  nur:^elves  as 
ve  con;-iider  thir,  legi.';la tion  here  in  the 
St'n.T*".  ind  p.irti-^iilorlv  i'l  the  Subcom- 
tiitttee  oil  Labor,  tthicii  v.ill  be  taking 
to.stirrnny  nnd  gatheriu't  evidence  upon 
•-'■ttic't  '.=  e  f-oi-atul  ic  a  '••.i."''.  miue  safety 
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nr.-J  health  pro?rrara.  Of  p£»rticui?r  in- 
terpst  to  me  In  this  regard  i.s  a  unique 
♦nir.in^  indTislry  In  my  State.  Near  Green 
.<iver.  Wyo..  v.e  liave  vait  deposits  cf 
tiOr..a.  a  mineral  iiicd  for  the  production 
01  S'jcLi  as»h.  The  trona  mining  which  I:, 
cr.rri>d  en  by  .-cveml  separate  coinoaijics 
in  this  area  is  vita!l.v  importr.nt  to  this 
N'atirn.  V/yomire  trona  currently  pro- 
vides over  50  j)crcent  of  the  Nations 
soc*:'.    ajh    prciuction,    end    expanjion 
plans   now    being    CG:!teinp!atecl    v.cjld 
raise  tliii,  procJuctJoii  to  alm'-st  75  per- 
cent of  ail  < i  »he  soda  a^h  productd  in 
t]:e  United  Siate^. 

'In.'.':.  If.  indeed,  an  linpcrti'il  indnsti  v 
to  my  State,  and  the  entire  2^ytioa.  Sxs 
v,tll. 

Mr.  rrc.;idc:^t. I  v.ish  to  draw  thi;;  mat- 
ter to  my  callf-agiie.,'  att«nlicn  at  thi.s 
time  hccause  tlie  tron^i  mining  opera - 
tio.  3  in  Wyomir?  are  unique — they  dif- 
fer f!ra<^tif  al!v.  for  ir.s*2nc<»s.  frcm  coal 
mir.ir.F  Ii  naturally  follor<;  that  health 
and  safety  regulation  and  siandard.*; 
eo\er."ing  troria  mines  must,  therefore, 
be  fui.darr.eiitailv  diffcre.-  t.  For  instance, 
iior.a  is  i»onexpiuSiVe  and  nonfl&mmable. 
l!i  fact,  t'-ona  is  a  fije  ntaidant.  Tron.i 
1.  ncntox.f.  -Ah:ie  coal  causes  blarJc  lung. 
7  '.'•  *ro:ia  bed.-  are  thiol:  enougii  to  avoid 
r:':ob!ems  encrunt^rr.i  in  thin  .<;cam  un- 
derground coal  mi.'iin;-:.  And,  fine  lly.  ig- 
nition hazards  fiom  metliane  gao  aie 
t'reatiy  rec.uced  in  trcna  mires  due  to 
the  noaexplc  i.e  naiuii  of  Vac  trcna 
dr.st. 

Mr.  President,  ^e  mus*  therefore,  di- 
-'•ect  our  atierticn  to  these  and  other 
fundamental  differences  a."  this  omnibiis 
mine  .-iifcty  legislation  i..  beins  formu- 
lated, r'ailuie  to  do  so  would  mo,t  ccr- 
tiiiniy  reiui:  m  tumbeisoi^^e  and  unwork- 
af>lc  rci-'vifitions  irora  the  viewpoint  of 
mar;St"''nent.  anl  even  more  impor- 
ts: iv.  ;\  (I'.-.ir.i.-hvd  :-afp»y  r-nd  health 
record  wiihJii  this  Lndustry.  Statistic; 
rtv'jal  liiat  disabling  injury  frequency 
nkU?s  fur  tiond  vinderjjround  mines  is 
f-ubstijiliiiJly  IkIo'a — L-vcn  minisculo — 
.11  coaipar;  j!jn  \«i  ii  tne  frequency  rates 
in  other  noumeialnc.  metal,  and  coal 
aunei.  Ti.e  Ux;ruttOii'paniei.  in  WyorainK, 
however  da  lujt  iega;d  their  present 
safety  re'oid  a:-,  u  lasting  plac  and  have 
:  el  wnu-  g'.al  to  achie'.e  :.n  even  'ireaUr 
inlety  and  iiealtJi  record  in  the  jeai-.s 
ahead. 

Mr.  Pi  evident,  I  met  v^^'.h  .several  rep- 
.•'  .entat:vt's  of  thr?  tiona  Industry  iroin 
W>o/7iiiJi?  reeardiiig  penuiinj  mine  j^fety 
iefeLiiauci;  Duijjjg  this  meeting  v,e  dii- 
cui&c-u  tiie  niii.y  leservalions  and  c  bjec- 
tio'-s  whi«h  llie>e  iepre*pnl;ajves  had  to 
tie  {>rof>o*rf-d  Federal  Miue  Safety  tmd 
Hi  aJ  Ji  Act  oi  ]y73.  tiic  lorcj-uia.er  of  the 
b:il  «nu-h  i.-.  beirs  iiitroducc^J  today  Thi 
Tiftf  ung  ua;>  very  p-oduciive  for  n.e  and 
i.ij\  idee  u  arti-.L  UerJ  -A  ir-jgi.l  ir.to  fcome 
'I  i.  .e  prouie.-ns  v  inch  v,e  hi-.-  ^•■>]n••  tj 
<  :  cojuter  in  formul-tir.g  t.'ii-.  .'cvislation. 
1  am.  thcrefo.e,  pleased  t.'uit  the  dis- 
LirjKui  h« d  cliaij.aaii  f.f  t.he  Sfii4.l«  Com- 
r;:ttee  on  Li-oor  and  Pubac  V/clfii.i  has 
f:iven  mf.  his  a-vsur-aice  liiat  represf-nle- 
uve.s  of  tiie  Wvo/iiiiig  trona  ljidii.<;try  will 


in\Itatlon  to  mciiibcrs  of  the  Sub^:i:n- 
mittce  on  Labor  or  their  .<;tafr  people  to 
visit  the  trona  mining  operation  In 
Wyoming.  Indeed,  I  hope  that  this  can 
be  arranged  so  tliat  there  will  be  a 
heallijy  exchange  of  viev.  points  and  a 
firsthand  observniion  Ijy  members  of  the 
committee  of  this  unique  mining  ooora- 
t:on  ;n  southwest  Wyoming. 
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U'  gi'.e/t  full  ofviMirtunity  to  pifsenl  their 
wews  at  tnl  f  jmmittxie  iioarinj/s  on  this 
I>-i;i.slation.  FurtherUiOre,  the  trona  min- 
ing  reprcoc'itutivr.'s   i.avt    cxtendtd   an 


By  Mr.  IMOUYE  ffor  hi.n.-elf.  Mr. 

PE.u:sor:,   Mr.  AiLr.N-,  Mr.  E.AVir. 

Mr.  HDDDLE.STON,  Mr.  Mexcalf. 

and  Mr   Stone  •  : 

3.  1303.  A  bill  to  rc^rulnte  the  forri'-.n 

commerce  cf  the  Uiutcd  Stntes  by  iro- 

^;ding  mear^  to  aosuie  full  di.-4clc.<;iirc  of 

sieniricant    foreign    invcbtment    in    the 

United  Stiites,  and  for  other  piir.josef:. 

Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the 

Com.-nittee  on  Commerce:   ?nd.  if  and 

Tvh^n  reported  from  that  committee,  to 

tiie  Comm.irtee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 

U.  ban  Affairs. 

J-!'-.  INOUVE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  h;- 
ti..auc'n5  today  for  appropriate  rei'er- 
erce  the  Foreign  Ii  vtstme:-,t  Disulosura 
Act  of  ISlo  Joinin;  me  as  cospon.sors  are 
Sencitors  J.^mfs  Peahson.  ranknig  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Commc.ce  Con.m.ittee, 
James  Atlen,  Eircm  B.\v:r.  Walter  Km- 
DLEaTox,  Lee  Mlicalf.  and  Richakd 
Stone. 

This  bill  ij  bcir.';  introduced  at  a  time 
of  risi^ig  concern  about  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  United  State.  Tins  concern 
has  been  compounded  by  events  of  the 
h:  =;t  year,  during  v.hich  time  member  na- 
tions of  the  Organization  of  Pctrolruin 
E;--porting  Countries— OPEC— quachu- 
pled  prices  and  b«'g«n  to  accumulate 
large  monetary  surpluses.  Thesp  sur- 
pluses were  c^um.ated  to  be  nnprox:- 
mat^iy  .S60  biliicn  in  1974  and  m^y 
luetic  at  120Q  to  S350  bUlion  by  the 
e.id  of  the  decade,  nii.s  range,  v.hile 
.still  l.^rBe.  ,s  a  great  reductiuii  in  the 
eailicr  csti.mates  and  should.  I  bchcve, 
ease  some  of  Uie  anxiety  whicli  accom- 
panied initial  rci^rts  of  vsot  pools  ol 
mvestitle  lunds. 

Mu(  h  of  the  dl'^cu.^.jion  abe^^iit  forei^^n 
investment  in  the  United  Stale-^  hn.s  been 
un.sophi.sMcated  and  emotion.il  and  ha, 
fctubfd  too  closely  on  absolute  fiyurr, 
with  ii:ade£,ualL-  attention  gju.n  to  qiiL.s- 
tionm-;  tlic  .rxjtential  impact  of  iuifinn 
i:ive'  tment  in  the  United  Stages  and  the 
implications  of  th?  policy  we  are  <<u- 
rendv  following.  Todny  I  woi'Id  hke  to 
discu-'  th2  bac:-:5rour;d  of  forcl-n  Invest- 
ment hi  the  Urdtcd  States,  the  pohcy  v.c 
are  currently  pursuing,  and  t.he  rt;r-,oii' 
•Ahy  this  bi:J  i£  netde^J,  uotwiUi.staudui.- 
Vr.i:  po;i Jon  of  the  aomuiislralion  vml 
.some  memb^is  of  the  fmancijM 
Cj'nniur.it". 

T7ie  bill  li  baxr)  in  part  on  S.  30S5, 
vhiVli  former  Senator  Mf t r.- iibiium  in- 
troduced in  the  I:(.st  Con.'in.ss.  He  har 
v.or?^ed  <!ihgcntly  on  this  subject,  and 
hi;,  ccuuibutiofi  L,  g.iateful.'y  iukno.  1- 

aAt.ii.i.koi;i.i> 

The  iJepartment  of  Commerce  is  the 

.•n'Ci.cy  c'lireriMv  resoon-fble  for  collect- 
ing hiformation  on  foreign  Investment 
In  the  United  Stntes,  a  function  It  dls- 
uhariie.  throJ:  h  Inc  Euicuu  of  Fcoiionilc 


Analy.":!.-,  under  authority  of  tiie  B'-ettou 
Woods  Aercomtnt  Act.  Audit. onal  in. 
formation  on  iore;g.i  inv>..stiucnt  i.-^;  pro- 
vided by  liij  L.,'pariinci-il.  of  th'"  Tri-e.KUiy 
whkh  k.cps  tnu-k  of  c.  p;t  1  i'  jws.  Oiher 
a^vncies  collect  information,  but  (iiis 
data  is  not  s.stematically  kpui.  or 
anaiy.:ed.  Nor  is  this  data  ea.  dy  obt-.in- 
afcle  by  Con^rcsr,  cr  the  puLlic, 

Li.'ng-tenr.  iirk-estment  is  divid  d  fv,r 
pnalytieal  puri)o.scs-  into  direct  and  port- 
folio investment.  Direct  investment  is 
defined  as  investment  which  is  ma.ic 
v.;Uh  the  arfvml  or  potenti;^  obicctive  of 
ojtaming  a  voice  in  manaixmieiH,  v.hilp 
rortiolio  inveatinei.t  is  coii.sidcre-d'  in- 
vestment .Tade  simiily  for  the  ;:nke  ol 
financial  yit>'i'<;.  in  practice,  however  the 
dutmction  between  tho  two  is  arbitrary 
and  an  iir-e.stment  omcially  cafc-cri/Jd" 
as  "i^ortfoho"  may  be  di]eii.  ;ina  vi.i- 
\crsa. 

Although  the  d'finition  i^^  lomewhi.t 
arbilrar.v.  it  does  lot  a.s  on  an  i;nuori,ai.t 
conrr-pf :  namelv.  tniU  we  -hoiik  bp  r-ou- 
Kidered  not  v/ith  simple  fripneiii"  b-;^ 
nuher  with  control  of  corourntioiis  it 
matters  le.^s  where  capital  oiiginaicd 
than  hcu-  the  investor  u.,c.s  his  invcvt- 
mcnt. 

Assumhir'  for  the  sp.ke  of  arpument 
that  this  distinction  accurateJv  rellrct.^ 
tiic  division  of  direct  nnd  portfolio  in- 
VLstments  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  Departmrnt  of  Ccmm.r.  c  figur'  - 
rt  flic  e'-.d  of  1973  tlie  book  \Aue  of 
ioreign  clirev,t  i:rvcstinei:t.s  in  ti^is  coua- 
try  totaled  $17.73  biliion,  wlule  uorttoho 
investment  totaled  r.priro.ximf  lely  .«.rr 
b.llion.  C'o:m)orphi^^  fi'-ures  for"  TJ  S 
investment  abroed  were  .$107  billion  and 
$L'.'>  billion.  Thus  although  the  total  U.S. 
lons-ter.n  ii.ve.tnicr.t  abroad  is  substan- 
tially larger  than  foreign  inviolnient  in 
the  United  Siaf-s,  the  diiference  is  by  no 
means  as  large  a.s  su.?£je2ted  simoly  by 
comrann?  the  f^trurcs  for  dir  vt  invest- 
ment. 

Second,  i:  cannrt  bo  omnhir..,(.d  too 
.Wrongly  that  the  figvrcj  on  foreign  m- 
vcstment  in  the  United  Stales  are 
i^cknowledytd  by  Uie  admhiistratiou  to  be 
inadc-quate.  Vet  tliey  are  Ireely  used  by 
.'■oine  mdiviciual;-.  to  buttre.<:s  tiieir  cruo 
luT.ving  the  tmall  amount  of  rorpii>^n  in- 
vestment in  the  United  Stut  ^.s.  Private 
estimates  of  forci;,'n  direct  investment 
h.  vo  ranfi.d  up  to  t.,i;  e  the  auiour.t  esti- 
mated by  the  Conimeiee  Department. 
Moreover,  tl:e  poi  ifdho  fif^ure  is  b.;.sed  on 
a  .study  londuct'jd  in  19411.  and  tiio 
i  r.';t\u;y  Depjitiucn*  rope.-^dcs  it  is  onlv 
an  infoi-med  estimnte.  Tlv'  Comr.iei>  ■ 
fif^urs  is  bnspd  on  a  10,59  i-icneh'n?:k 
.study,  which  is  similarly  cutd,;tc'J. 

Finally  tho  Commi.r.-.c  Cf-ures  omit 
major  investment  UiMuit'es  .sucli  as  real 
eslate.  As  my  coheiw.ues  fm:n  CaJifornia, 
Florida,  avd  the  Mulwc't  v.iU  att-^st,  this 
omission  i.-  of  erilical  ifniwrtance  bec.iuse 
of  the  lar^e  i^mount  (  i'  land  pureh.i^^s  in 
thc.-;e  areas.  We  need  v.  ell-fund  :d,  Gov- 
c;.imcut-.suppoited  anLdj.ses  and  o\tr- 
i>i,;ht  on  a  ccnUiiuinii  basi.j.  This  inioe- 
nidii'.'ii  .simply  dec.  Ill  I  c.-a,;.  as  vviymc 
who  \sorks  on  Un.s  topic  knov,  s.  I  belie,  c 
tint  tins  pron.)<;pd  P-uislatlon  wi!'  J^e'p  to 
end  this  eiueial  iTiformatfon  gpp. 

Unf'or  autliority  of  the  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Study  Aa  of  1071    whi^h  I  intio- 
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diced  In  the  last  Congress,  the  Treasurj' 
.i:id  Commerce  Departments  will  conduct 
benchmark  studies  of  foreign  Investment 
in  the  United  States  using  1974  as  the 
benchmark  year.  Some  of  the  deficiencies 
noied  above  will  be  corrected,  but  since 
ohe  sUidy  wiU  only  be  a  one-shot  project, 
oir  data  collection  lacilities  cD^•.id  a?ain 
.■)e:ome  outmoded  and  make  another 
Study  Act  imperative  in  the  future. 
.\^  a  result  cf  the  inadequacy  of  raw 
•.atistical  dat:!,  we  m  fact  know  little 
about  the  v  ay  forcit'n  firms  operate  in 
the  United  States  and  tiieir  motivations 
for  investment  here.  Wliile  .some  of  this 
Mialysis  is  reqtnred  by  the  Foreipn  In- 
ve.-.lment  Study  Act.  much  research  about 
t.i.e  elfects  of  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States  ahd  the  operations  of  for- 
Ci'/n-doniin:itecl  P.r.ns  here  re.nains  to  be 
do:.?. 


Some  opponents  of  disclosure  and  rc- 
sti-ictions  have  resorted  to  ccmparin;' 
the  size  of  foreign  direct  investments  to 
annual  domestic  investment,  book  value 
of  domestic  plant  and  enuipment.  nnd 
other  figures  which  are  of  marginal  er 
totally  irrelevant  siguif.cance.  Tliey  c'o 
themselves  and  Congress  a  d.s:-er',ice,  lor 
this  specious  e.xercise  does  not  addres.^ 
itself  to  the  serious  question:-  wiiicii  con- 
front us  a.-  v.e  analyze  tlie  activitif-s  01 
foreign  iiv. esr.ir.;  in  cri.^i-  i  .sec'.-ii.-  o:  the 
economy. 

Foreign  iiucstincnt  1::  t..c-  Uaiccd 
States  \>  an  old  phenomei .0.-.  ^nd  a.- .listed 
in  the  builduig  oi  many  ind'...-tr..il  er;ter- 
pri;'-5  such  as  the  railroads.  Suine  firn^s 
."^ach  PS  Shell,  Ne.^^tle,  end  PliiL.pj  are  .so 
■.veil  known  that  lew  Amei .  ■  i.-.  a  re  a\^a  ? 
of  their  foreign  origin. 

Kistorically  foreign  ii'ie-t'.aent  pbyed 


an  iaiixirt:i:i;  role  u\  .;ie  development  of 
certain  America;!  industries,  and  It  can 
continue  to  make  a  i)ositive  contribution 
to  our  economy.  It  has  been  contended 
by  some  th^t  tlie  Ur.ited  States  will  soon 
fiire  r.  er'piio!  s'.i.Jit-.i^'p.  find  foreis^n  in- 
'.'C'^tment  czv.-.  help  \\  inept  th.s  gap  in  our 
c;<'ntal  resources. 

Until  1973  forcicir.  invcsfment  gre^ 
.modestly,  br.t  a.s  a  result  cf  the  devalua- 
tion cf  Ih.e  dollar,  the  :-tcck  mrrket  de- 
cline, and  the  ei-"JV.  ih  of  multinational 
aeti'.ity  obrood.  foreign  investrrcnt  in 
tl;.it  year  spurted.  The  accom.panyinT 
tables  '.vhich  I  ask  unari.Mous  consent 
to  have  ri'ir.tcd  i!i  the  Rfcopd  provide 
.-omc  deKrirt;'. e  s'^.tistic  .  Ii.r  tne  ^^leriod 
1950-73. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recos  1. 
as  follov.-?; 
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1iiite-l  ill  otJie'. 

Mr.  INOUYE  Mr  President,  although 
f..,'ures  for  1974  will  not  be  available  until 
A::a:ust,  the  pace  of  foreign  investment  In 
1974  remained  high.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment estimates  that  foreign  direct 
investment  in  the  first  three-quarters  of 
tiie  year  was  approximately  $2.9  billion, 
.^  figure  which  may  have  been  distorted 
because  of  e7..ner.ship  changes  in  the  oil 
industry. 

Tl-.ere  is  hUle  e\idenee  that  foreign 
hivestment  has  had  a  negative  impact  on 
the  United  States.  There  have  been  som.e 
cases  in  which  the  effects  m.ay  have  not 
been  positive,  particularly  in  the  real 
estate  development  area,  where  some 
;  peciilation  may  ha\  e  overridden  market 
or  environmental  needs.  By  and  large, 
iiowever.  foreign  investment  has  played 
a  positive  role  In  our  economy,  and  we 
-should  not  adopt  further  limitations  on 
inward  capital  flow  without  strong  justi- 
:ieation  for  the  action. 

It  is  for  the.se  two  reasons  the  need  for 
■jpital  and  the  lack  of  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  negative  effects  of  foreign 
.'.".vestment — that  I  oppose  cun-ent  legis- 
lation to  restrict  foreign  capital.  Such 
restrictions  are  premature  and  could 
have  the  etfect  of  terminating  the  bene- 
fits we  now  en.ioy  from  reverse  invest - 
;aen.t. 

The  demand  for  immediate  hmitations 
Is  understandable.  Although  the  shift  of 
.  urplus  reserves  to  the  OPEC  nations, 
prhiclpaUy  the  Ai-ab  states,  is  unprece- 
dented, the  once  enormous  projections 
have  been  reduced  to  a  size  which  the 
world  monetary  system  can  probably 
handle.  The  latest  UJ3.  estimates  for  the 
suriJius  accumulation  are  for  a  peak  of 
$:oa  to  $250  billion  by  the  en.d  of  the 


Jecade.  At  least  one  rcspoiv-ible  e^'un;:? 
is  even  lower. 

Unfortunately  some  of  tlie  opposition 
to  foreign  Investment  in  the  United 
States  appears  to  be  motivated  by  anti- 
Arab  sentiment.  While  the  potential  for 
disruption  of  certain  segments  oi  the 
American  economy  through  investment 
does  exist,  Arab  investors  thus  far  have 
limited  their  activities  and  have  acted 
prudently — like  other  foreign  investors. 
Last  year,  by  Treasury  estimates,  less 
than  $1  bUiion  of  OPEC  money  was  m- 
vested  in  corporate  equities  and  real 
estate.  The  bulk  of  it  went  into  Govern - 
raent  notes  and  securities.  Moreover, 
Arab  leaders  have  repeatedly  assured  the 
U.S.  Government  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  purchase  control  of  major  U.S.  indus- 
trial corporations,  which  they  have 
neither  the  expertise  nor  will  to  run.  In 
short,  I  think  we  must  dispel  the  fear  of 
x\i-ab  investors,  while  at  the  same  tmie 
remain  aware  that  their  fimds  can  have 
a  destabilizing  effect  if  misused. 

Today  we  live  In  a  world  iu  wiueh  the 
United  States  plays  a  diminiahirig  eco- 
nomic role.  While  still  the  world's  pre- 
mier economic  power,  our  ability  to  con- 
trol— much  less  influence — events  has 
seriously  deteriorated.  Although  most  01 
the  world  is  in  serious  f.naiuial  straiis. 
mar.y  of  our  industrial  competit^jis  wi.l 
recover  much  faster  than  v.e. 

Structural  changes  in  tiie  v  o.Id  eeci-.- 
omy  have  resulted  in  maldng  the  '?n:ted 
States  much  more  vulnerable  to  interna- 
tional economic  turm.oil  and  (.'iKn  to  the 
operations  of  foreign  multin.ila-n.d  cor- 
porations. Foreign  investment  m  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  freak  phenc  menon 
but  r.i'her  evidence  that  tins  cuniry  is 


;irau;.  a  part  of  tl:o  international  system 
and  no  longer  ui  fiim  control  of  its  eco- 
ncmic  destiny. 

Events  in  the  e-.  r.jrnic  cpliere  ha''e  3 
habit  of  overtaking  oiur  exi^ettations.  I. 
IS  for  tills  reason  that  we  cannot  wait  for 
tiie  results  of  tlie  Foreign  Iir.  esLment 
Study  Act  to  be  finalized  before  acting. 
Furtiier  delay  wiil  only  make  the  estab- 
iisliment  ci  monitoring  and  disclosure 
rroeedurcs  more  difficult  and  allow  tlio.-e 
who  oppose  reporting  to  ob;a~'.»'.e  i-s;.e 
.■,;;d  block  action. 

-'!.r-Lsr  r -;    r  iial  ;  ant  recint 

IjL'VELOPMENVS 

T;:e  present  U.S  policy  vitii  respect  to 
roreign  direct  investments  is  to  extend 
to  tl.':!n  ■•n.Tt:;r.al  f.-ea*;ncnt."  that  is. 
to  treat  tiie.m  the  same  as  domestic  in- 
vestments once  they  a:e  marie  We  nei- 
ther disccur.a?e  nor  er.coura'^e  foreign 
investments  althoug'i  sorr.e  mdividupl 
State  ageneie,  may  offer  incentives  t^"* 
locate  facihties  in  their  Stare;.  Current 
US-  restruners  on  foreign  mvcsrm.ent^ 
are  few  in  inm'.txr.  and  tliey  are  general- 
ly acknowledged  by  most  nations  as  be- 
ing in  a.eas  which  are  of  legUim.;te  con- 
cern to  ••■jveieiyn  countries. 

The  administration,  under  tr.i?  acgi,« 
of  the  Council  on  Intern.- tional  Economie 
i'oiicv  and  tiie  Office  of  Mana^'en:ent 
and  Budget,  recently  completed  a  major 
!ev;--v  of  US.  Goveriunent  data  collec- 
tion protiiams  and  requirements  In  com- 
luiunee  Willi  a  provision  iu  tiie  1974  Fxir- 
eifcni  Invt^-tinent  Stuay  Act.  Information 
:,aliieied  puisuant  to  this  project  Is  still 
i>euig  an.ily/ed  and  will  be  published 
shortly  by  CIEP.  Preliminary  f.ndingi 
I'bouc  the  data  i-rntl-.trini:  {••rograms  aie 
mest  itupiestin'-. 
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Ii;.-;.  ■]  he  -^iudy  ha>.  i  oiifij  n,«^d  tliat 
V  iule  m..iiy  a4,'eiK'itN  e.^t^age  in  d;U.i  col- 
iiitioji,  no  siiipie  ageiK'y  either  coordi- 
r.yti:,.  roinjiile.-,  or  Ujsi  loses  to  ttie  iJUbh.- 
.  I  iiiprun'!;.-ive.  (i\e:,Tll  plrturp  of  lor- 
t-T.  !nve-t,iieiit  in  the  Unittd  States. 

Stcohd  Mo.si  jni'oimaiion  collected  i^ 
.  byjjioduct  ol  othe.-  activitifs  ranjed 
cat.  piii.-uant  to  chablme  legislation  Vei->- 
little  i.-.  cohVclea  wi,h  the  .sijccinc-  inten- 
tion 01  leainuii.'  .mo. e  ai..nnt  Uk-  toreign 
•nvcstjiiciit. 

Tiurd.  Po;icie^  wi  ;.;e  ui  ^-i.jin^tion  of 
(iala  '.')  the  pu)j:;i,  .^m.'  o.her  Gi.\e: nnicnt 
ajjeinies  differ  iVoir.  at'ency  to  agency. 
v,:t'n  1),;  consistent  practice  on  di.srlo- 
.•■.i;lC. 

Foiii'h  I  :foi .-nation  RfltJien  d  ;.-  .sonic- 
I'wi.K  o:  hiiured  vaKie  and  t^fii  uhere 
nioie  detailed  h  olien  kept  eonfidiiitial. 
P'lftii.  Identifi.M'ion  of  the  '  beiie.'^cial 
o  MK-r"  ;<  often  reque.sted  oy  the  ruJlect- 
HiK  jKentv,  but  it  i.s  usually  piovid'-d  bv 
the  repoited  nnly  when  -uih  iniuunation 
1-  known  a!id  a\.iii.ible  to  hitn.  a;d  the 
dtfnution.'^  of  beneiicial  ov.ner  aie  mcon- 
."-,-ient. 

Si.xth  Most  infornianon  on  foriit^n  in- 
•e  tnitni  ]>  (olle'-'.ed  only  after  an  in- 
vestment is  alieaciv  niadt-  Theie  are  only 
a  few  r!.qi!iren;t!.;^  tor  pnor  notjfioHtion. 
Sfventii.  Aitliough  varioas  agencies  do 
mo:;.;jr  or  restrict  t.'ie  control  of  par- 
t.tu.'ar  c'Jin.uanies  or  :nd;j.-.tnes,  tiiere  i?. 
i.u  unif./iMjr.y  ir.  the  de.rinit:oii  of 
"control." 

Finaily  there  N  Iii'lc  inform^'.iun  col- 
Vcied  witii  re.-peci  to  loreii^'n  investment 
in  re:I  ^-.--ti-.tc  in  the  United  St  j  (p.--. 

The  ad!ri:n:^tration  al.-o  undei'CMik  a 
review  of  k'Ove;nmt:,tal  poluy  row.ard 
fii^r  .i.'n  .r;'.■e^*.^lc.u  m  the  United  Spates. 
T:.e  baM?  ron'-I'j.<i^.'<.  uf  this  re\:e\v  wa.s 
■1  ;"  irtirmation  of  liie  tradi'ional  com- 
mitment to  free  ra,.  tal  markets  and  op- 
po:-;!«Jon  to  the  enactment  of  any 
add:*:oi.,il  resliict.'on.s  except  where  ab- 
.•■olutelv  necessary  on  national  .securitv 
xround'--  or  to  protect  an  essential  na- 
tional i.n'ere<it. 

Fv:.-Mn(r  laws.  rei?ii1ation-5.  a\(l  piac- 
nr-es  vere  coi-.-idcred  adequate-  bv  the 
ihter-agency  ta.sk  furce.  However,  the 
ifim.-nistrat.on  iror-licitly  leci/tni/ed 
•.vfaknc.<;se'  m  u.v  data  collertion  proce- 
fi-ire.-^  by  proixismg  the  following 
<hanK*-'' 

Fir.!.  U  would  e.iabhsh  a  new  high- 
level  mteiai^'eiicy  committee  to  5;pr;e  a.s 
the  foctl  point  within  the  executive 
branch  for  m.^ariag  tiiat  foreign  inve.-^^t- 
ments  are  con^isient  wnth  tiie  national 
mtere.-l  and  to  y'^\jon  to  the  Pre.sidf  nf.s 
j;  ouomi'.  Policy  Board. 

Second  A  new  office  to  se:v°  that  'om- 

n.utce  and  all  otlicr  parts  of  the  Gov- 

•    nmf ni  will  nio'utor  loroiKn  inve.v-tment 

nd  pK^di.'.  analyses. 

Thnd.  The  new  clfiie  :s  to  cenirali/.e 

nd  improve  the  «ather;ni?  of  inf.rma- 

Mon  on  foreif.  nnestment  and  its  dis- 

■  emmation  to  appiopi;aie  ji,irt~  of  the 

Government. 

Fourth  New  prcx  edures  wjH  he  ntr«o- 
tated  With  principal  foreign  governmen- 
tal investors  for  advance  consultation 
with  the  US  Govonmeiit  or;  pr(J.^pective 
raajor  dne-.t  inve.<iljnen1-  m  the  United 
St»te<-. 


No  del  ails  on  these  plans  have  been 
ifleased  nor  dot^  the  ConKre.s.s  have  a 
:  unetable  n^r  the  impicnKnlatioa  of  these 
1  iianees. 

roRH(  N  iKvt.siME.'^r  nsM  o.si  H1-:  aci- 

1  concur  with  the  lieneial  thrust  ol  our 
I  ••  t-nt  ix>licy.  b\it.  I  beheve  that  my 
r.-'rtement  .still  lea\e.>  'oom  for  a  vnriety 
ol  different  po-;:t)on^  \i-a-vis  thetnoce- 
durc  .  iie  -houid  e<;t::b!ish.  T!ie  bill  'vhich 
my  rolletofjues  and  I  are  int-oduciut,'  to- 
day in  no  way  luidei mines  this  Nations 
cominitinenl  lo  lUiimpedcd  capital  Pows. 
Howe'.er.  it  iloes  uphold  «I;p  publics  ii,t;ht 
•o  know  about  the  a<-ti\;ties  ol  loreii/n 
investors  in  the  United  States  and  to 
tneouraKe  public  discu.ssjon  abon.i  um 
■■.olicy  on  ,'r.r'^igii  invc-tmcnt. 

TheForeitrn  Investment  DisrloM.,<'  .At 
>::  197.1  woiild  create  a  Foreitrn  Invosi- 
t>:er;t  Administration  v  itlim  the  Depart- 
MHui  of  Conuncrce  headed  hy  a  Director 
;  .opointfd  by  ti.e  Pre.s'dcnt  with  the  ad- 
vice and  con.^cnt  of  the  Senate.  The  Sec- 
letnry  of  Commer.e  would  be  auti.oii  ed 
lo  promulgate  rules  rind  regulation^  re- 
nuiring  per,<on=;  h.v.iiiK  information  on 
forci::n  mve.- tments  to  kecj)  reco.(i>  :ind 
reports  on  .uich  investments. 

Ke  would  be  luither  auihon/eu  (o  cn- 
i..bJish  prociidmts  t^r  the  .submi.s.sion  by 
fjieu-u  investors  ol  invehMnents  in  US 
compunus  who>e  eciuity  .'security  ...  ]Hib- 
hcly  tr.ided  if  the  foro;;4n  investor.,  uwi!--. 
uireclly  or  indiiect'.y.  5  percent  or  more 
Ol'  .^uch  .securiliPc-  Tlii.s  floor  miyht  be 
lowered  if  he  ha.s  rea.-=on  to  believe  liiat 
two  or  more  loreipi  inve.stors  have  a.  ted 
in  concert  or  if  the  ir.vcstment  is  in  a 
-rateeic  industry. 

Reports  of  foreign  nnestment  in  US. 
ctinpuiiies  vho.se  stock  is  n;)t  publicly 
iraded  on  a  n.itional  .'-e'uritie.s  exchar.-^e 
would  be  requned  if  Ih.'  investment  is 
10  percent  or  more  and  tlie  total  a.--.,tts 
of  such  oiupany  are  $3  million  or  more. 
Moreover,  ix-ports  must  be  filed  if 
foreign  investments  are  made  in  the  form 
of  loans.  loni,'-ferin  contracts  or  ownei- 
-liip  of  assets  or  interest.^  in  nropertv  if 
ttie  ..ub.-  tantial  effect  cf  such  investmVnf 
;.  to  pive  or  could  tie  to  tr.e  the  investor 
a  predominant  influence  on  mana':enient 
or  opcraticai  or  result-  ,m  o-.'-nership  or 
control  of  iiiore  th-m  .»!  rnil.'io!;  in 
pi'Jiierty. 

Riporiv  \,  juld  he  required  of  any  for- 
i-)An  investment  in  real  property  with  a 
!air  market  value  in  exce.'^s  of  S50.000, 
with  the  .'^ecietary  having  the  authority 
to  waive  this  rcqui.emen'  for  owners  of 
proj>crly  with  a  fair  market  value  \\n 
to  .5250.000  if  the  real  estate  in  que-  tion 
iS  strictly  for  persor.al  wc  and  contains 
no  exoloifable  re.>ource.  Tliis  provision 
i*^  de-icned  only  to  moniior  investments 
in  amicultural  land,  land  containin'^  nat- 
ural re.sources  .vuch  as  timber,  and  raw 
land  capable  of  beiu'-  developed  fo;-  ooni- 
iiiercial  use. 

Finally  rei.ort--  would  be  required  of 
!orc];,'n  invcstrnent.s  in  U.S.  Government 
01  autncy  securitie.s,  noLe.s.  certificates  of 
d'  posit,  or  other  marketable  instrunuiu.s 
c\cecdin"  f  l  million  per  issue  This  jiro- 
\ision  has  been  Included  because  of  our 
•  oncern  about  the  poteoil.d  impat  t  ot 
.-hori-tenn  (ajiilal  flow   oroj  inr  United 


States  Siich  short-term  invcstintin- 
could  affect  interest  rates  and  the  mon<  \ 
.supply  and  have  other  unpredictable  ei- 
fectvS.  'lo  the  extent  that  this  category  or 
investment.s  does  not  relate  directlv  n 
U.S.  business  entet prists,  it  differs  l)o!u 
the  otli-r  i\p(-.  oi  investments.  Hov - 
ever,  the  slieer  \oiume  uf  ;;h(.rt-terin  .>e- 
(.  uriues  ijuretia.-t.s  should  be  of  interost 
\'.i\6.  conrcrn  to  the  Congress,  and  1  Dc- 
i)e\e  tli.tt  iiji.  ^r,  a  also  needs  monitoini' 
RcjKirt.-  on  a(quisiiions  made  altc' 
enactm.eni  el  tin.;  act  will  be  due  10  d.n  s 
alter  ;l;e  aeciuisUion,  while  reports  oi 
existiiiL'  mil  ■.'inents  must  be  macie  !ii) 
days  joilov  .v-'  en.-ctment.  Th..>  Seerel.u  -■ 
of  Commerce  will  be  re(|uiied  to  publish 
a  quarterlv  report  containing,  anions; 
C'ther  tniii,;s  ine  names  of  companies  in 
V. ineii  the  mvctments  were  made,  the 
trails;  .  ijciis  which  weie  required  to  bo 
ii  ported,  exteiii,  of  fcu-ei.rn  investment 
an.dvses  of  trend.s  and  developments 
and  relifl.  <)  .ntormation.  An  annual  suiu- 
maiy  oi  nivesfnie.U.  activity  i.s  also  rc- 
laiiieu. 

T|-/e  Se^  rr",,!->.  j.s  ;d.so  auuiorized,  aftiv 
hearin-s  iJiiu  coiisultations,  to  issue  noii- 
bindini.'  k'Uideho.e.-  and  policy  statements 
V  ith  re:-pe(  t,  to  foreign  investments.  ]i  i; 
the  intin.ion  ol  this  jirovision  to  lod.jc 
V. iihin  tl.e  Secretary  the  authorit.v  to 
clarily  US  po!i<  y  and  to  resolve  ambi.u- 
uous  questions  on  Uie  appropriaten.s,-  o; 
certain  tvo(s  ol  im.  estment. 

'ITie  admiiustrption  is  also  aulho.l/e'* 
to  eollei  I  iiuoiiiiation  irom  other  Go\- 
ernmein  autm  ts  and  to  dis.seminate 
data  to  tiiem  However,  to  protect  cer- 
tain type.s  oi  business  information,  at- 
tess  to  liiloim.ition  not  required  lo  bt; 
published  \.!ll  bo  limited,  and  the  con- 
hdeniMliiv  ol  reporters  who  furnish 
aclduiona)  nilormation  will  be  protected. 
Willful  Mola'ions  of  the  act  will  be 
punisliabli   lj,\  a  fine  not  exceeding  $iO,- 

000  lor  taeh  liifiaction  and,  in  the  ca.sc 
of  natui.  I  lie; sons,  a  jail  sentence  not 
e.Ncccdiiu;  1  year.  The  Secretary  will 
ii.ive  auiiioiity  to  .'eek  a  mandatory  in- 

1  unci  ion  to  compel  compliance  with  the 
act.  I-aiiu:e  to  comply  could  also  result 
in  tiie  suspen.vion  oi  a  foreign  investor  s 
votiiiy  light.,  ill  a  slock  or,  in  the  ca.se  oi 
a  loan  aKreeinent  oi  long-term  contract, 
a  ijrolubilK.n  on  the  exerci.se  of  any  jiro- 
MsiUii  re^ardii.u  management  or  opeia- 
lion.vl  iigjit.s  in  tiie  company. 

As  I  noted  above,  I  believe  that  Uii' 
li.t;islai.i(;n  is  vitally  needed  and  emi- 
nently re.'sonable.  balancing  tlie  public's 
inte'est  m  learning  more  about  the  ac- 
tivities 01  loiei^'ii  multinational  corpoia- 
'.a>ns  and  loreiMn  individuals  in  thi.: 
'■ouiiiiV  uun  i;ie  need  lo  attract  lortign 
I  iipiia!  to  this  eoiuUi-y.  Our  commi'men' 
to  tins  latter  objective  is  embodied  in  the 
declaiati.in  of  (vilicy  in  whi(  h  wc  stress 
that  noiinng  m  ilu.s  act  is  intended  to 
ic  train  oi  del(  r  foreif^n  investment  in 
tia  Uii;;ed  Stales  or  to  discriminate 
a;;iin.st  ;in.\  i/artuular  foreign  invesLort;. 

In  spile  (;i  the  rea.sonablene.ss  of  this 
leki.s,iation.  I  anlicipate  that  there  will  be 
ob.ieetions  lo  the  bill  from  the  admini.s- 
tutlion  and  certain  members  of  the  fi- 
nancial coiumunity.  Therefore,  I  would 
luce  to  diseu.s.s  briefly  why  I  believe  this 
lull  |s  ;  e,f.--,ir,\  even  tiiough  changes  in 
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fr.e  niouitcring  pro;r.\!n  are  beiii,;;  c  .i\- 
tomplated  ty  the  Administiation. 

Fivsi.  This  bi'l  cliirmer  beyond  :  d.i  bt 
the  neht  of  thepubiic  and  Conr!\"';--  to 
have  acces.s  to  d"l:  il'^d  info'*fr;i*io:T  oti 
f,>i'f.=^n  i".ver.t''.'.c'i,l  : '"^  'iV":''r-'  "^ 
r"-j'--d  -^i'h  int-:rc.-.t  t'-rt  tl'.ejroi  iCscni- 
;.tire  ol  the  Tieaxury  D;p  .rlmee.t  v.iio 
testlncJ  on  S.  -.-'o  laude  nj  jeie;e!.  e  m 
ins  st.itemeuL  tj  ilie  roie  ot  Con^i-.c.-.:-  m 
.settin-jr  policy  tn  ih.;^  area.  Apparently 
r.one  of  the  ohan.^es  cmisioiied  by  th:- 
rn.innr..stniion  provid?  for  Oon^rfss  or 
the  nubile  to  br--?  ready  acceis  to  infov- 
matir.n  gathered  j.uisuar.t  to  t}it:-c  ;»;  .n- 
tjring  change.-.  I''  ihe  r"bl-f.s  u  • -.i  i- 
:.ess  about  lorc-'gn  investment  i-  to  bo 
.-'.Ilcd,  i:  mui^.  iip.'.e  accuraU;.  detailed 
anj  current  iniormauoii--none  of  which 
exists  t  idav.  .Oai-.i  Lrathrrrd  ai^d  main- 
tr>aipd  at  the  Executive  Ic-rl.  hemmed  in 
by  claims  of  pi:vilc?a  a:  d  conrjdonti..":- 
Ity.  will  iV5l  ;.:^t- -jv  Cii;,  r_quireirtnl. 

Second.  The  bill  institutionali/os  the 
n-.otiito;  .ng  and  d'sclosuve  process  rnd 
pi o". ides  the  i.'atulcrv  uridcrpinning  for 
the  estal:li:  "omen:  of  an  cfUce.  As  an 
e.\e'utiv3  cr.\  tion  the  rffice  pln:!ned  hy 
the  admhii  tratton  rr.n  be  dismantled  at 
3ny  time  witliout  cc;;j:r£ssic^nal  rp;  rcv^;'. 
or  dkapproval  rogaraless  of  Ccngrt.-;.-: 
\irr>  en  tiie  r-icd  ior  furiitr  action 
.Purtiiermore.  the  act  .vl-uIcI  h.  lo  iv 
clarify  respoi'.sibiiit '.;•?-.  a'oid  b'lreaucra- 
tiO  contention.s,  and  cyic-dile  e-labl:.=  'i- 
r.iPh.  01  til?  monitoring  rreclu>ni.ri. 

Thh'd.  It  i.s  highly  qur.-tionaMo  rind..  .• 
what  ststufory  authority  the  ^-^x.-'-t-'^. 
prer.'t'vo  Ifvel  oflce  wo\i'i  j:i'-  •i'"  '£-.(' 
Bre*''>n  V.'ood.'.  .*  .rcrn^.'^rit  Ac*,  chb'.;,- 
r.r-tc'J  the  De,avirn?nt  of  Ccmmcice  ta 
collect  balance  of  pr.\riiM:ts  Ijuornuaion. 
Da'a  0.1  foieit'.i  iiuv  (nieiu  n  tins  coun- 
try has  1-cen  a  byiaoduct  ot  this  nroce.'^s 
and  i.s  not  sperificiilv  authorr-xu  to  h? 
gathered  Cotleci'on  <"'!"  stat'":'Jc.s  stvir-tly 
concerned  with  for^',-''.  i".veslmcf.t  in  the 
Unlt°d  Ftatcs  ihon''d  be  clearly,  imani- 
bij,UQUi.ly  au'.horizcd  to  preveiit  legd 
d:snT.;*?s  and  to  rtmove  cUstncies  by 
there  v.h.o  \,;sh.  lo  ccnccal  this  hiU'i^.^r- 
tion  from  Conrrcs.s  arid  '.lie  public. 

Fourth.  Tlie  act  will  provide  oppor'u- 
ui.>s  for  con.gre^  ion  U  over.sj^'ht  a;:d 
mak''  tae  Director  answeiable  to  C.-m- 
gre.ss  fjr  the  administration"!;  aclivltte? 

Those  vho  oppo'-c  report  in?  and  mot.  i- 
torirs  often  expro^a  their  foar  t!;:.[  r-uc'.i 
r.cLici».s  might  tri,::scr  retaliatory  iulion 
b.y  other  nation;;.  I'l  is  coat  cation  i.s  en- 
tu  .'ly  Kroimuiosii  suite  most  natioho  have 
already  enacted  strict  lin.itation.s  oti 
•'oiCien  i:\ve.-. line;.-.  C'.inad^..  which  i.--  cn- 
teririg  t^ha-^e  two  of  it,-,  rcrulatory  rr;.- 
gr.  m.  is  a  pn^ne  example.  Even  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  ex  Germany,  which  ha.5 
tradiii  lually  maintained  the  .same  at- 
t  nude  .1.^  we,  is  in  liie  process  of  chiingmg 
K>  pohcies  as  a  rfsult  i  ;  the  Kuwairi  \\\- 
V  estment  in  Daimler. 

Mr.  Pr.'^sident.  T  belk  *'c  stror'^h.  in  tli.l; 
bill  rnd  urje  Its  cn;'<.ctment.  At  a  time 
when  the  American  pubhc  Is  deeply 
i-u-spiciou.s  ol  t'overamontal  processes  be- 
cnuse  uf  tneir  .secrecy,  often  witii  ju.stt- 
fication.  this  la  the  minimum  program 
Unless  we  act — aivd  act  exiiedttiot.sly — 
w»  would  rightly  deserve  some  of  the 
b:am.e  for  f:illing  to  resolve  an  important 
I--.^je  in  our  ;i:it,ian.il  cicnoinic  life. 


r.Ir.  Prcoident,  I  ask  unaniiao.r;  ro-i- 
r-ent  iliat  i'lio  measure  be  reierreu  to  the 
Connnittee  on  Commerce:  and  If  and 
wiici'-  reported  from,  that  committee  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Commiitee  '"'■  B-n  .-•.- 
^'■^  Tr-.,!^.:,- -T  r\nd  Urb"*-^  .^I^'Vt." 

T  /^-p.nSIDIKG  OFT  .  CT"^  '"i..  ^' 
(,'.-.  r-ciSi.  '.    '.    so  crde.c  ;. 

r-'Ir.  iryOLlU.  Mr.  PiOsiaiUl.  I  ty'.-.o  a  .i; 
u!i..ii!;u..L;s  con^eut  ti.at  Uie  text  of  the 
J    :'."-:>l    ;'f    this    r^hit    in    the 


•nc:  ro  cbiee^inp,  the*  bill  wts 

:■:      ;.i'  ted     ■.;.     tl;?    !?•:.. ;iF;d. 


f.'.'i    '- ,' 
Prcc-.Ti 
The.^ 

ord'  r    • 
.   :  :..llr-,  ■: 

S.   1303 

t"i-  .:  .  w'l-'J  ev  ('."■  ?■■•'..  --■  J"^/  Hon  e  of 
j:r  rr  rutn-  :.r^  of  -ii,'.  Vni'cd  States  of 
.•  ■•'.rr.i  J  -.a  Coiigrc.is  cssitrbled,  Ihat  tiiis 
Ac'  nv,.y  b.-  ciied  fis  tl.e  "Ferii^u  Ii.ve.  lui... 
Di.    iji  T-?  Ac:  or  197;)  '. 

Li:  r:  ."iR^TIK.N-   OP   ItTZCV 

.^1       ^      .1  t:.-:- Cops:-.^-;  n::^s  arid  liM'tarcrs 

(1)  F.ii:-'  -i  !;., -^^t r.iert;  In  I'le  C:.:<-'. 
3  -i' :  ■  I..-.  ■   L.i:Ta.=:ca  in  r?r?i't  ycf.r;. 

(■_  >  f;-!.:!'.  '.rive.'tnient  coMll  signiiic.v".i;iT 
:■>:■?:  t;  e  c.f  n^.Tiy  o?  ;he  Unt.ed  Staces. 

(3)  La-^-"  ir.r.netarv  re;erve3  ur.d  capi  .il 
;>  -er-  :'.■,' S''e.  osist  I'.i  .'ixany  oil  c;.pnr;ii;g 
i.,....,i's  .;;  a  othcT  iLire.gn  coiiati'ie.s  anl 
'.'..f  0  :ci,i-i'<.F.  and  r...viiiiui'.;itlj..s.  ;ii.\v  be 
...•■'■-s  ed  ni  .'--l-s  r'Talior.. 

(•1/  Ti:e  pvKc- -;*■.;-»;  c  j!..  ; -^..eacf.  u'  t^LC'^u 
i-.vesi);.-..' .  'i.ir-icv.lj.:!?  on  a  Piassive  scale. 
e:'.r.';ot  b..'  i„"i,  .^U^ed  'bc-c".i..2e  tr.3  Fedevul 
novpra.'e.t?4.i  \t:c\:3  3iu'r,i.lei"iC  iaforaiutlon  oa 
fo.-Oiga  ii.ve.ta.e:it  and  lis  j.c'ual  or  po.sai!>Jt> 
;^'.Vcc'^  o:i  '.  _'  ii;i.lur.al  se.'-.-i'iiv,  conimer  >». 
O'::,*.  .;.  ..ic-::,.   ...2^i'.:c-i,  r.nd   '.tie  g'j»i'-.'.U  \',~i- 

;Ci  FltI.  ...1  agc-Kle:^  re  poi; li^jle  '-.t  \.'..p 
Cjll.-'lji.  :<:  Jata  cn  f')ro;j:i  Ir.vcotmp!.'.  ao 
n.i'.  aiai:.'u.a  auoqr.a's  pro^rr.rns  for  the 
.1  !;oi:.  :  :vr.  J  ..ii-..il-.  S.^  "if  .^ir.ioieu!  «;?ij.i!od 
t..e;i  s;;d  :.  'urra.-i-.ioa  f .:  siieli  f^rei^ti  i.  - 
V'-.^insir  .  .  :i  pl.vne.rd  i".vc.tmei.t  find  K^ok 
ja  !'.ei?iii  <»r  .iierity  to  collei-t  lufonaa'ioa 
.si!. '..Its, I  ,  )  ..luiule  llic  C'jrtjress  to  ijrnia- 
IjU-  .t  d  v.-.u  I  .A  :v;.oi;acd  aud  cji.".pre;ierr.  e 
i",l.  y  VI. .;i  r.opecl   lo  '.leh  irivpstiaeiii. 

(i..)  Il  I'  il.jrefore  the  narpo^e  of  ta" 
I-  -•;::.,.".■  ■-    la  iauj  Aci  to — 

{1,  r.  o.  le  ♦'oveign  iiive:-  -^r,^  a'.d  thoir 
.;£..-^a:.'-  '.o  r.vi!-'--  pr:b'!o  dr.r'.(i=r.ro  of  their 
IdenrUieb  Rua  aie  It'calities  ot  tlip'r  pri':- 
■e.'.i'-. ; 

i;!l  t;.-..-o-.er  iUitl  di.-  ':0"o  :;ir  n.i'  -e  a-1 
-s  epi»  oJ  ...1  s  tcuincarii  foi-.-:^-!  •:.vi's':,:?iu  lii 
to.-  L'aitevt  r^'.ates;  and 

■'il  e.iroct  the  Secret  .ry  nr  ri.ene'.orce  t-i 
auiilvze  sacti  Investments  v.v.a  pt^iened  In- 
vesi'iip'.i'.s  and  niuUe  reconin';c:;d".t'.,r:  v  :•. 
rerpt'.-t-  to  'orcign  inve,- '.  me -it  poller 

PI   Notl-.'.i'.?    Ill    this    Act    Is    Liter dPd    to 
res\rain  cr  de<er  forelen  InveUn.jiit  hi  thff 
I'll:  ed  .S:'i;t'3  er  to  dlscriniir.i'v-te  .v;':i(' >'.  tiiiy 
p.'.rici:  ■  '!■  .riri'i':!!  lnve.=tor:- 
Pt » iNrrins;^ 

S.v      V   .\-    '.ised    la    tills   Act,    ttie    tene— 

(ti  " ''d^.\^U*■:a'':01"  :'''<e.u;s  tlie  Fo.-eiia 
Ti  '  "  s(>>.r  ■■'  .\rt:a;:.lr  r.-a-^a,  etta'.'U.hed  bv 
tlasAct- 

('21  "l'-:?:^.;  lavi>;a;i;?irt"  a.tari  tlie  OA'U- 
crsiap  cr  coe.trol,  by  ew.-.'.Tilap  or  stock  or 
c>tl)er  seciiri'ie.'!,  Ijy  contract la-vl  cea'.i.aa-.eats 
or  othcrv,:  ■>.  bv  any  farelga  Investor,  of  a'.l 
cr  pun  of  n  Ualced  Slate.?  eoiapaay  or  ircp- 
'■"'■•  v"'..  a  is  It'Caled  '.'  I'.ui:;  or  .-'.aj.~;!i.  lUaiv 
ia  '.e.e  ''i  sled  S'cites; 

(')    ' -v-.-rel^a  iavei.ar'  r.a'.;i:.i — 

(A)  rt  Tore.ga  goverairt  .a,  a_ea.y.  or  i:;- 
c-'.rumeatiility  tl-.ereof; 

(B)  HI',  luteraation.d  a^e;a\v  »r  or^a. .!'.■»- 
+  loa,  R.5  defiued  by  the  Secretarv; 

(C)  a  niitiifftl  per=on  who  Ij  a  >♦  *.  1". -ea 
o:  the  UaPed  S^.ites; 


(O)  a  coii^p.fay  o.atr  tl...ii  a  Calted  States 
..oiupaay; 

(E)  aay  porsa."  wlio.  dLectly  or  ladlrectty, 
!i  owned  or  r:;T-»-olter;  h'f  r-r  rrtir.g  as  agent 
or  trustee,  Tor  oae  or  uxore  sUch  gover'nn?nt 
.i;^;-ncies,  cigani^titiraa.  or  pcroor.s;  or 

iF)  lvv'»  or  aicK'  pcTcoi^  rxtia-'  til  concert; 
:.,.  lUfc  parp^'-,.  .y'  acqaa-iat.  holdl.ig,  voting, 
or  Ur:paBa.i4  ol  ..v'V .'tiles  «r  lor  the  purpD-e 
of  acciaiiii.„.  afda:^.  or  di-^posiag  ol  prop- 
er. Et  least  o  e  c  -ih'>'a:  is  a  per^oa  Uo- 
scntrd  la  aay  of  tae  preceding  subpara- 
;rap''.s  f  '  .hi.-f  p;iragrasJi; 

(4i  '•per;ja'  la^.iucitE'  aey  govtiT.aie..'  ar 
I'.^ei.cy  or  lastrumentaUfy  iLtreoi; 

•  5)  '-ptop^ny'  nti.-aaa  e.ay  riial  or  perioi:»t 
;  "operty  i.;-!  ai  y  atlitr  tlviiig  of  vaiue.  la- 
•-ludiiig  tiie  rJ,^'.;t  '.o  aci  .t.v  or  coulrul  ^a." 
T,Xl  or  pc-ri«aal  prcpe:  :y; 

(3)  "^ecreir.ry""  nicars  '.'..•■  Stcretir_,  v»f 
Co'v.a.evce.  or  his  detesate, 

(7i  ■•Uiiiied  Sta'es  c'n.pr.r.:,  '  ireaas  a:  •• 
c.irporation,  syr.dicate.  par'aei-slilp  or  clhar 
in.slacss  uuit  orga  a^^cd  la  sac  of  t'ae  Ualied 
Slates,  the  Cr.ral  Zoi.c.  It  e  District  of  Co- 
lun-.bir..  O-Laan.  laiei'j  nUo.  the  Tir-a.'. 
Islaacls.  or  ciy  cti.i?r  pc^se-  !•  .  cl  '.ac  C:  l.^d 
Pr.atcs. 

rcp.Ezc:.'  ja  i£.i.:.i^:,r     '.^^uj^iirs  ...■  :• 

Si.c.  4.  lai  There  is  ettaollslied  in  :.  - 
Otpaitiaea:  of  Commerce  a.r  3geui.y  lo  I'o 
kaoAii  as  the  ForeisiU  Ii  -. estn.eut  Admiir.- 
tra'ion.  The  Secret;iry  saall  carrv  out  ri.'- 
pro\  is.oiis  of  this  AC  ihroufh  tb?  Pore:?, 
iaves;  merit  /idniinlslraaor.  and  shr.:i  super - 
■  .s?  tiie  Direo'-or  of  sui^h  /clniiniitr.itlaii. 

i6i  Ihe  asrency  saal.  :>e  .idmiaisLtred  s:  . 
saptf^ised  bv  a  Dire.:" or.  who  shall  be  ap- 
poiL  i-u  b^'  I  he-  Prcsidca:  bv  .''al  i;.'''a  thv 
!^d>'l.e  and  coiisrat  of  the  Equate.  T"a«  Di- 
lectur  .shall  iece..e  c^ut^^e.-.tfA^r.  r*.  il;«  rt  ' 
I' J-'-  aad  hiieafcer  pie  eiii>sd  for  oi^.  es  and 
posi;  lulls  at  level  V  .a  tV^e  EAv?;uii«e  !3..*i!Od'.u«' 
(5  U.S  C.  oiiu), 

(01  The  Dacclur  .JliIi  .■'i>poiat  a  !>')  an" 
Diract^tr  'A'iio  shall  scue  a?  Acung  tarec  er 
Uuriiij^  &.A>'  period  of  ab;euce  or  lacrtpacitj 
Ol  tae  Oiiector  and  v..ij  shell  carry  c-.a  aay 
datie.=  dilegu..:ed  <.  r  .Woitaed  t?  "can  by  tae 
Diroaor.  The  Dejaay  Duector  .='-ftll  r'-ea? 
coii.ijpasa;i<sii  at.  a  r.tie  iio'.T^nnd  hcreafa^r 
(■re.-criced  for  oflices  and  prsa.ions  at  level 
cf  G5-15  C'l  Llie  Generc»i  .ichedale  eJ  tj'.»c 

(d)  Zhe  Direoior  n-.ay  prv<iire  ir.e  leir- 
poriiry  or  ii.termiliei'.t  s«;fvi>.-es  of  e.Kpcrt-  nud 
coas.uiants  ai  acc'jraauce  v^uh  ihe  p.ovi- 
siHis  of  aecilou  31'ai  Of  title  a.  Laired  fetats-* 
Code.  Perf<e.s  so  implcycd  shaii  receive 
cin;peia~'»iioii  at  H  ra'e  to  be  tj-ted  bv  ti'P 
.\f;eiiev.  bet  I'^it  .a  e-!iee.-«.  of  lae  niiM'aiit  •. 
.•aiouat  pr. -aole  uaaer  tiiicii  sec  lo'V  VVraie 
away  from  his  iioir.e  .ir  r^^alar.  pl^ice  uf 
•)a.siaes.s  and  riigc-tcd  U'  the  peif-rrniau'e  uf 
c-?r>. k.--s  fur  t'.e  Ad:aailsi.''a>.ion,  any  suca 
p^-rsoii  I'lay  '>e  allowed  i'avel  expense--,  in- 
(.Uirtvig  p,-^-  fit...  n  •■^'  V.cw  cf  «ia'!!->stevi',».  h.- 
aatl-.  >riied  "  V  .-eetio'i  .T703,b)  of  Tale 
Uai;ed  .stat?:.  Code,  ftr  persons  Ui  the  Gc  - 
cruaient  scri.ees  enipiayed  liiceruaUeialv 

<ei  T'.ie  Sis.rf'tary  ts  a.a.aorized,  afiec  la- 
vei.',i;atioa.  le  iraasfer  the  xwiole  or  p?r;  i..' 
the  f'a'ct.eas  of  aay  Oi'fice  subje<:t  to  hU  J"r- 
Isdioiiou  Ij  the  Aumliaat:«!ion.  apcai  iiii* 
prt'p.irfi'.a'a  of  a  reorganization  plan  for  the 
laakirg  la"  ttie  reo.'ijaaizariaa  as  to  wai-h  h? 
has  in.ide  tiau,ia:>>  aad  v,hica  ae  iaclados  iii 
lae  ph'ii.  and  upoa  the  siuanii.ss»on  of  such 
plan  to  Coagre.s  together  with  a  dcclarii- 
ilou  that  such  recirgaalzat..')n  Is  necess.— • 
er  appropriate  to  further  tlie  purpose  of 
ihls  -ici..  Provid.  d.  tai»i  sia^h  reo'ijaaaa- 
iloa  ylaa  shall  aol  become  edccaivc  if  e'.wh.'c 
H.'.asi.'  of  Cont:ro.sb  vathla  sUty  days  after 
the  dulo  of  tiaastaaial  pa-si^es  a  resoUita'a 
suxrhig  la  sabtilaiU'e  that  s'lch  Hou»e  dots 
:iot  fav'.r  ll.e  reoryaiaaitioa  plan. 
AD.MtNlSTr.^lIV.':   f~.>v.rp.3 

Set    5.  The  Acaila e- •  ra . am  Is  aathor.:»d  — 

(li   -o   if.'-uc    sM  a    .  ..a-s   and  reguaitaios. 
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In  aiTt)r<J;iiice  wlf))  i5«c(!on  553  of  tl'le  5, 
United  States  O'Ue,  na  It  deems  iieoesfary  ami 
•ipproprwe   to  cnrry  out  the  prcvt  ions  of 

(21  to  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate 
".  1   llie   policy    or   thiw   Act,   to   acquire   and 

miiUulij  proper'y  (real,  personal,  vt  nilxeU, 
tjngiMe.  r.r  Intaiu-ible.  or  ai-.y  liidfst,  here- 
■■••)  by  pi!ro"ia£e,  leasf-.  loiiderjinatlon.  or  in 
•iiy  c.tt!(^r  Utwfiil  n'aniior,  to  s*'!!.  lease,  or 
<.t.lierwl<!p  dispose  of  such  proppr-y  in  any 
iiHiir.Hr:  »!kI  to  -<:ojistrtirt,  operu'c.  I^ase, 
»ml  i.:)iiiuam  bulldiiii.  ;,  faciliMi.-  ir  oth'r 
Jiiiprovtmen).-,  on  such  property; 

<;»'.  toaf-i'pf  ^'ift.:,  .>r  doiiatior  .  i\ice«i. 
iiiomyor  proper'y  iji  .uiy  fi..iii; 

(4)  to  euier  Into  contract.;  or  otiitr  r.-. 
rangemt-.ifs  or  ni-xiiricallDns  tin  nv.f.  ^Mti^ 
any  person,  luis  cJepixrtnient  or  nj-n,,-/  vt  Uie 
United  S'a'ps.  r.nd  any  State  uovfi.ineijt  or 
political  siiljUr.  l-ion  thereof; 

(5)  to  rnake  advance,  progrev  or  oilier 
!  ayrnentd  wiilch  the  Dire<  tor  dctn:^  neces- 
sary or  approprmte  to  lurther  the  p<-/ncy  of 
tins  Act; 

(G)  to  hold  ->ucli  iieurlnfci  ami  to  •  omtuc 
hive'^tlgatioiis  at  sucli  times  aud  pLices  a.'^ 
the  Director  deterniinps  to  be  appropriate; 

(7»  to  propose.  U\  the  discretion  of  Vttt 
nirec'or,  additional  prot'rams  m  furtherance 
't  the  policy  of  ti>is  Ai-t  to  the  Committee  on 
Cmmercu  of  the  Senate  ar.d  the  Committee 
••n  Interstate  and  Fuie:;;n  Commerce  of  the 
Hou«e  of  Reprcsin  rat  Ives  without  prior  ,';ub- 
n  Lssion,  review,  or  clearance  of  anv  othei 
tii;ency  or  officer  (if  the  United  States',  and 

(8)  to  taJce  su.n  other  action  as  may  be 
i:eif.  ir.-  to  carry  t>v..  the  provMr.ns  .f  thic 
A<' ' . 

("■nnioK  iNvi.siMi  Nr  oiscLosuiiE 
.S;<  P  (al  Tlie  .Se<-teiars-  may  rrrqinr**  nnv 
I'f-rMu  suhject  to  the  Jnrtedlcfloa  of  the 
I  iii'ed  States  (o  maintain  a  full  and  accurate 
It  cord  of  any  iniorma'  .en  (includhut  Journal/; 
or  o[i.,r  hooks  or  original  entrv'  mlnu''- 
iijoks.  stock  tran.si'er  record.'?,  list' of  share- 
holders or  financial  st,t'i.-nients)  perinane  to 
the  purpo';e  of  thl-  Act,  and  to  furnSh  un- 
der oAfh.  In  the  form  or  a  report,  or  other- 
wise, siKi  Information  *.•<  the  SecnMarv  may 
(leterml!-,.-  may  he  nece.'-.sary  to  e:)ab!e  him 
to  carry  out  his  respon.slbliitie.s  under  this 
Act.  The  information  which  may  Ije  required 

•  >iall  not  be  Unuted  to  iioidlng.s  or  iran.^ac- 
'lou  but  Khali  Incl.ide  nnv  informrtii.in  neces- 
sary to  the  Secret ^n■•^  functions  under  this 
Act,  in  the  posse.vsion  a  .Mich  person,  from 
whatever  source  derlv. .(  concerning'  foreign 
■  lirect  Inve.stment  and  rorelfc-u  pornoho  in- 
vestment by  any  per  --n  what-soever. 

(bHl»    n;e  Secretary  snail,  by  reLMilatlon. 

•  Tder.  ur  otherwise,  establi.sb  procedures 
which  rtquire  the  n.  imtenance  oi  record'^ 
ftJid  the  siibml.sslon  of  reports  hv  forei?!!  In- 
vestors, and  by  .^uch  other  persons  "m  he 
deU'rinine.s    t..   t)e   appropriate  v.lth    re.-.peot 

(A)  »!i\'  furclyn  l'nK..iment  li".  a  United 
•<^fates  compai>v  whose  ecjolty  secaiity  Is  pub- 
licly traded  on  a  national  securuies  e.xchange 
ir  otherwise  in  the  United  States  if  alter 
Mi.li  investment,  the  lorelgri  inve-tor  own.s 
or  controls,  directly  or  tndlrecilv  a.s  the  bene- 
hcial  owner.  5  per  -enMim  or"  more  of  the 
equKv-  .securitie.s  of  ^icn  comp<»ny,  except 
t/iAt  tjie  Secretary  may  by  reg-ulatu.n  e.stnb- 
iLsn  a  lo*er  percentrt^;e  of  ownenship  require- 
ment cMosisient   wi  II    (he  purposes  of  thi.s 

(1)  i;  he  has  rcai-.n  to  believe  that  ••.vo  or 
More  lorei^n  Investors  have  a-'ted  Ir  concert 
or  may  art  in  concert  in  'he  future  to  ac- 
otitre  an  a-gregftte  of  5  per  centum  or  more 
<'i  such  companies;  or 

(it)  In  other  circumstances  wh.H'  i)ie  Im- 
portance of  an  indui^trv,  or  the  hi-hly  dK^- 
l)er.se<l  ownership  of  a  cnen  hid'LV.v  or  com- 
pany niakes  It  ad\lsable  to  e<!tab!lsr.  ;.  lower 
Ijerceniage  requirement  hi  oidfr  lo  i.iiijlj  the 
objective^  ,,j  tjiio  /.  ( 


Moif/f  .';,  ;.V/.; 


fB)  ar.y  foreign  L-uc^'ment  In  t!ie  UiiHed 
6tate.s  company  who-se  stock  ts  not  publicly 
traded  on  a  national  FCcurlties  exchange  or 
otherwLse  ia  the  Unlt.^-d  States,  ti- 
ll) alter  suih  liive.stment  10  per  centum 
or  more  oi  the  eqiLty  «ec untie.-;  of  .such  com- 
pany Is  oHMfcU  or  cOiitroUed.  direcily  or  in- 
rtireciiy  as  t-.e  beiu'i;.  luj  owner,  by  the 
foreign  Invi-ror;  and 

(li)  at  the  time  of  such  luvesinient  the 
total  assets  of  such  <...;i,paiiy  have  a  value  oi 
^J.OOO.oou  or  more. 

(C)  B.:y  foreign  lo\-r,:u,en!.  in  the  Uuiied 
i'latej.  including  out  no;,  Unuted  lo  loans, 
long-term  ooniiacts,  aid  tho  ownership  ol 
property  or  interoits  In  property  which  the 
•Secretury  de'ermlnes,  on  tjie  baM.s  of  objec- 
tive econom;  •  and  o-her  criteria,  .shall  be 
•subject  to  t.,e  recorjlteepiug  and  reporting 
requirements  uiuior  ihla  euUsectlon,  if  the 
-iib.stani;al  eite<-t  of  such  inve.stmeui  is — 

(1)  to  give  or  could  te  to  give  the  foreign 
investor  a  predominant  Iniluence  on  the 
iiianagemeat  or  operation  of  a  United  states 
company  described  in  parat;ruph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  this  subsection;  or 

(li)  lo  result  In  the  owuorihip  or  contiol 
by  a  foreign  investor  of  more  than  $1 .000,000 
In  property  ni  the  United  States  except  that 
•he  Secretary  may  ei^tabllsh  a  lower  ligure  if 
he  determines  that  a  lower  figure  Is  necobsary 
to  identify  significant  loreiyu  Investiuetits  In 
the  United  States. 

(D)  any  foreign  liuestmcut  m  the  United 
states  in  real  property  with  a  fair  m<.rket 
value  in  excels  oi  $50.0<;0,  rxccpt  thiit  the 
.'•ecretary  may  waive  thi^  requircine'it  If, 
af<er  review,  he  determines  that  such  prop- 
erty l5  intended  solely  for  personal  ii.se  and 
"•ontalPs  no  exploitable  natural  resource.^  and 
If  such  investment  doe.^  not  exceed  $250,000. 

(E)  cny  foreign  Investment  In  fiiited 
Sta-^es  government  or  agency  setuntic.-.  notes, 
certificates  of  deposit  or  other  marketable 
InstrnnieiUs  exceeding  $1,000,000  per  i.  oue. 

(2)  The  records  and  report.s  required  under 
this  .•;ec-i  >■•  .!iall  include  but  not  be  limited 

to 

(A)  the  name  or  iiame^i  oX  the  foreign  In- 
vestors Involved; 

(B)  the  nationali'.y  or  citizenship  and 
residence  of  ilie  foreign  investor  or  investors; 

(C)  the  country  or  countries  with  v,-hlch 
any  agency  or  other  or!rini7atlon  which  l.s  a 
foreign  investor  l.s  am.iated  or  organized; 

(D)  tiie  extent  of  the  ownership  or  control 
which  lb  exercLsable  by  ^u  n  foreign  investor. 
Jiicludlng —  » 

(I)  the  dcraiLs  of  anv  loan  agreement,  loiig- 
ti  rm  con'iac.  or  .sale  or  as.seta;  and 

(II)  the  number  of  shares  boneiiciall'. 
owned,  inc'.iuilng  the  number  of  shares  to 
whi'h  Ti;ere  ;s  a  right  to  acquire,  directly  or 
Indirettiy,  by  such  forel-n  investor  and  by 
each  member  of  the  proup  of  such  Investors; 

(3)  Any  report  required  under  this  section 
witii  respect  to  an  acquisition  made  alter 
ei.actmeni  oi  this  Act  .shall  be  Kubmitted  i.ot 
later  than  ten  days  following  the  da'c  ot  the 
acqisl.sirlon.  Reports  required  under  tins  sec- 
tion With  re.spect  tx)  existing  foreign  Invest- 
menf.s  in  the  United  StiUe.s  Jtmll  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Admini.s.ration  not  later  than 
PO  dtt:,s  fulluwliig  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(c)  Tl.e  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulailons  as  he  deems 
appropri.-.'e  la  accordr.nce  with  the  purpo.se 
of  this  Act  to  require  any  United  States  com- 
pany which  knows  or  has  rea.son  to  know  of 
a  lorelgn  Investor  ni  that  company  qualifying 
under  subsection  (b)  of  ti,is  section  to  report 
!;uch   investment  to  the  Administration. 

(d>  The  Se>  leiary  mk»11  i)ubli.sh  a  quurteilv 
report  ou  the  nature  and  scope  of  foreign 
liivcitineiit  in  the  Unli-^d  c3tntes  durlig  the 
quarter  covered  by  ihc  report.  .Such  report 
.shall  Inclucic.  but  not  be  limited  to.  a  Usdntj 
of  tran.sactlons  who.se  disclosure  l.s  required 
by  this  Act,  the  names  or  United  States  com- 
panies in  which  forcli^n  luvestmHots  <i,vered 
by  i.'ls  Act  i:a-e  oeen  i,  ade  and  the  evtent 


of  fi;.h  lo',.;-,tii,oi»<>,  the  Secretary's  ii.sscv- 
ment  of  any  significant  trends,  on  an  indus- 
try by  Industry  basis  and  In  the  aggregate 
of  foreign  Inve.stment  In  the  United  Statr  ' 
doling  such  quarter,  and  such  otlier  imor- 
Jnation  he  dMni;  appropriate,  but  it  shai) 
not  Uiciudf  ajiy  injonnalioa  who&t-  Ui.sclo.-.un.- 
would  c.-»i,si-  coriipetiUve  injury  to  the  fui- 
e.^>n  investor  or  the  Uiutui  states  comuanv 
Die  nrst  report  shall  be  due  UO  days  alter 
enactment  of  tiiLs  Act  and  slmll  be  issued 
quarterly  tleicuter 

(')    The   Stcretary  .shall   i.-sue  an   annual 
ifpoi.  to  thy  Congress  no  later  tiian  90  driy.- 
a-'-'-r  -.ui'  ei:tl  of  each  vear  ou  foreign  iii' est:- 
im-nt  ir  the  Unilta  feta-cs.  .such  report  siuUi 
include,   bv.t    V..A  l;c  Im.i.ed   lo.   the  nature 
aiifl    H  r.pe    ,,i    f.,re;yii    investment    in    the 
Urn  led  .State..,  during  the  previous  year;   the 
industries  aiid  tconomic  .sec.ors  in  wiiich  sl'-'- 
ulncai  t  foreign  investment  occurred-   a  ll^t 
of  major  United  .-states  companiei  in  v.',u<h 
^lyniiicani,  fore.gn  investment  occurred;   an 
IdcutjilcaUou  Of  tne  geographical  regions    to 
■  he    c-x^eiit    piacMcable,    wiiere    .significant 
.orelyn  Inve.jfment  w.is  m.ide;  an  analy.si.s  oi 
■he  economic  hnpaot  of  forei;^'n   investment 
:n   the   United    States  during   the   previous 
year,  including  the  effects  of  such  Investment 
on  me  United  States  balance  of  payments 
balance  of  tiade,  employment,  and  economi.' 
compcfi  ivtness;    a  summary   of  signihcun.. 
uciion.s  taiten  by  tjie  United  State.;  Goveni- 
nient  to  Improve  and  con.solidate  progiam.s 
files.  n:id  regulatluis  reliflng  to  foiclioi  In- 
vestment  In   tJie   United    Sates;    a   list   of 
policy  changes  or   recommendations  issued 
by  me  Secretary;  and  such  other  factors  as 
>  he  bet'eta,y  deems  relevant  and  approjuja  c 

•  .IJlDrLlNES 

Sir.  7.  Ine  Secretary  is  authorize^!,  afer 
siich  lieatings  and  consultations  with  oiher 
HgcMK  les  and  individuals  a-s  he  deem.s  neccs- 
-.uy  and  appvopriate,  to  i.s.sue  period  icailv 
.-ta'ciiKi.t',  pcrlaiinug  to  United  Stat<:.s 
polices  on  foreign  uive.stme.it.s  in  the  Uni.ed 
States  compuiies  and  property.  Such  >i*a,tc- 
ments  «ba'l  contain  recommendations  and 
guidelines  o-i  foreitrn  investments  In  XTniicd 
States  companies  or  Industries  wliicli  are 
determined  to  be  ti.-iportant  for  reason.s  of 
national  accurlly.  tortign  policy,  or  economic 
security.  Sucii  staUmeiUs  shall  be  print eu 
In  the  Federal  Regi.^rer  and  be  ni.-vde  available 
tor  d'-t.-ibution  throoyh  the  Admlnlstratlo^i. 

irSK    OF    ir-KOItMAlIOM 

£•<■>.  8  (w).  liie  Administration  may  .se<  ure 
fr-tm  any  a^'ciicy  of  the  United  States  any 
mi'-irmiiticn  relating  to  foreign  Investm.ent  In 
the  United  Statc.o  neces.sary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  it..^  duties  under  thi.s  Act.  Upon 
request  of  the  Director,  each  such  depart- 
ment cr  agency  is  authori:«ed  to  furnish  such 
liifortnation  to  the  Administration  on  a  re- 
imbursable ba.sl.s  or  otherwise.  The  Adminis- 
tration may  also  supply  information  obtained 
ututer  Mils  section  to  other  Federal  age'ii-ies 
and  to  foreign  governments  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  t)ie  Director  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act. 

(b)  Tlie  provLJlons  of  flection  1905  of  title 
18,  United  fc-t.ateh  Code,  shall  apply  to  the 
Aciinlni.stiation,  iU-  officers  and  employees 
vHh  respect  to  information  obtained  under 
♦  his  section  or  in  any  other  manner  Tiie 
Admiin-;tration  biiail  not  release,  without 
written  permissioii  of  tiie  person  to  whom  i' 
relates,  any  inlo.-mation  described  In  section 
5.52(b)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  )■! 
addition  to  the  Secretary,  the  only  iridivld- 
ual.s  who  may  )ia\e  access  to  InformatioiJ 
I'btained  under  this  Act  but  not  req'ilred  to 
ijc  pubiined  are  those  sworn  employees.  In- 
chidir.r  consultants,  of  the  Department  ot 
Commtrce  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Ixiept  for  a  proceeding  under  section 
9(b)  of  this  Act,  no  report  or  constituent 
pat  t  iiier<of  may  be  produced  for  any  Federal 
judKi.il  or  administrative  proceeding.  No 
a-fo'v   ft    the    United   States   or   emploree 
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thereof  may  compel  the  Secict.iry  or  the 
Duector  or  any  person  which  maintulued  or 
fornishod  any" report  under  secton  6(a)  or 
0^\i>  lo  fubmlt  any  such  report  or  constitu- 
ent part  tliereof  to  tiiat  ttgency  ov  any  other 
;^i.'acv  ol  the  United  Stales. 
'  "(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  .-••iitl  be  con- 
.strcerl  to  require  or  to  nutl\or;r;e  the  Secre- 
tary to  publish  or  nirtke  BvatlabU-  to  any 
other  pn.son  or  orgnniaatiou  m  any  manner 
c  ;:tept  c.s  herein  nutliorized  Iniormatlon 
v;!iicii.  It  disclo.sert,  wotild  eacourHi,'e  specu- 
lation or  cause  competitive  inj-.'ry  to  the  for- 
.•■■4:1  nvestor  or  United  Slates  coTotkuy, 

ENFORCFMFNr 

.?^;c'.  9.  (a).  Whoc\er  willftilly  f '.>!>  t-o  fur- 
filsli  nnv  Inlormation  required  pursuant  to 
.l<e  roitiiorily  of  tlUs  Act.  whether  required 
to  be  furnished  In  the  form  o*  a  report  or 
oiherwlse,  or  to  comply  with  any  rule,  reg- 
fiftt'on.  order,  or  Instruction  promulgated 
p.irsuant  to  the  authority  of  this  Act  may  be 
as.sessed  a  clvU  penalty  not  exceeding  $10,000 
(or  each  infraction  on  a  proceeding  brought 
t'.uder  .subsection   (b)   of  this  section. 

(b)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Secretary 
that  any  person  has  failed  to  furnish  any 
information  required  pursuai.t  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  whether  required  to  be 
f.trnisl.ed  In  form  of  a  report  or  otherwise, 
or  lias  failed  to  comply  v.  itti  tmy  rule. 
r,':';;;u!&lion,  order,  or  instructic.tt  promul- 
;,-Ried  pur.suant  to  the  authority  of  this  Ad, 
he  nuiy  In  his  discretion  bnui;  ati  action,  In 
the  proper  district  court  of  the  Uiiiied  Stater, 
cr  the  proper  United  States  curt  ."t  any  ter- 
ntorv  or  other  place  subject  to  the  jur;?- 
dicllcn  or  the  United  States,  ^eeiiing  a 
'  nuind:»tory"  Injunction  cornniai:tUng  sucli 
pprf.of.  to  Comply  with  such  rubJ  re::ulation. 
order,  or  Instruction,  and  upon  a  proper 
.-.nowing  a  permanent  or  temiioratv  injunc- 
t  on  or  restraining  order  sh.iU  l5e  granted 
without  bond,  and  sucii  person  Muiil  al.so  be 
-v.ibject  to  the  civil  penalty  provided  tn  sub- 
section  (a)   of  this  section. 

(c)  I.l  any  case  in  which  fhe  Secre'ary 
ciftermines  that  any  foreign  Investor  has 
made  an  Investment  subject  to  ihe  requirc- 
lueiits  of  section  6(b)  and  tlmt  .sucii  person 
Itfts  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  such  .section,  after  such  noU'-e  mid  oppi  r- 
tuitltv  for  hearing  as  he  determ-.ties  to  be 
upjitoprlate,  he  may  bring  hii  action  In  the 
(tropcr  United  States  district  court  seeking 
(lie  su.fpenslon  of  any  and  all  V(>  l^'g  rights 
jf  the  securities  until  such  tirne  as  the  for- 
.•Ign  Investor  or  his  agent  complies  "Aith  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  such  securities  are 
ioid.  If  the  court  determhie  that  tl.e  com- 
pany's financial  condition  requires  tlie  exer- 
cise of  voting  rights,  it  may  ftuthoriiL-o  the 
oeciet..ry  to  exercise  sucli  riglit?  In  uie  ca;e 
of  a  loiin  or  long-term  contractual  agrce- 
monts.  the  Secretary  may  bring  an  Hction  In 
tlvc  i>ioper  United  S'^ates  Ulstrict  court  to 
orohibU  the  exercise  of  any  provi.^tcn  of  such 
loan  (iL'reeinent  or  contract  with  respect 
to  niauogement  or  operational  rl^Iits  until 
the  foreign  Investor  or  his  aL-eiit  complies 
;^ith  tlie  provisions  of  this  Acr  or  until  such 
loan  or   contract   agreement   terminates. 

(d)  Whoever  wlllfuUy  fuU.s  to  .submit  any 
it.totmntlon  required  pursuant  to  thit;  Act, 
wheiher  required  to  be  furnl.shed  in  tlie  form 
:>f  a  report  or  otherwise,  or  willfully  violates 
*iiy  rule,  regulation,  order  or  in.strucnon  pro- 
miilyated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
.^ct  shall,  upon  conviction  be  fiiifcd  not  more 
tUao.  $10,000  or,  if  a  natural  person,  may  be 
■  mprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both,  and  any  officer,  director,  or  aceut  of  any 
z-.^irporation  who  knowingly  participates  in 
sufii  violation  may  be  punl>.  .cl  by  a  like 
hue,  Imprlsoninent,  or  both. 

(c)  Tiic  Secretary  or  lits  dolv  .^ti  horlzod 
.i;;ent  &hftll  have  authority,  for  tiuy  purpose 
-j'liitcd  to  tht3  Act,  to  sign  r.nd  1  sue  sub- 
:>enfts  for  the  attendance  ai\rt  'e.^tlmony  of 
yvilnesscs    and    the    prodici-.u     .-.    rc'e^ant 


books,  papers,  and  other  documents,  and  to 
administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  thall  be  patrl 
the  same  fees  and  mUeago  as  are  paid  to 
witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served 
upon  any  person  tinder  tlie  provisions  ol 
this  section,  the  Secretary  or  his  delei^a'e 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  fco.i. 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  district  court 
for  anv  district  In  which  Mtch  per  .on  is 
found  to  compel  that  person,  afw-r  noti>  e, 
to  appear  and  give  te.stiraony,  of  to  &ppc:ir 
and  produce  the  aocimeuis  betcre  tu.-- 
agency. 

AurnoRis^vrtoH  for  Ai'fKOi'iu.viioi. 
Src.  10.  There  Is  authori?:ed  to  be  pppt  .- 
priated  sums  as  may  be  neces.'Sftry  to  cnny 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr,  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  niy 
pleasure  to  join  with  Senator  Inouye  in 
Introducing  the  Foreign  Investment  Di'^- 
clo.sure  Act  of  1975. 

In  recent  months,  there  have  been 
varied  estimates  regarding  the  amounts 
c.f  wealth  which  will  shift  to  the  oil  pro- 
ducing nations  as  a  result  of  the  five- 
fold increase  in  world  oil  prices.  Early 
projections  showed  that  the  OPEC  na- 
tions would  accumulate  reserves  of  $650 
billion  by  1980  and  $1.2  trilhon  by  1985. 
More  recently,  experts  have  forecast  a 
smaller  surplus  of  $300  billion  in  1985. 
Thoupli  these  estimates  are  quite  differ- 
ent, Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  even 
tho.se  on  the  low  end  show  that  the  pro- 
ducing nations  are  and  will  continue 
amassing  financial  resource  \\\*h  unpre- 
cedented speed. 

It  is  also  clear  that  a  large  amount  of 
that  new-found  wealth  will  flow  into  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  way  to  know 
for  sm-e  what  the  investments  by  the  oil 
tiroducing  nations  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  last  year,  but  from  esti- 
mates I  have  seen,  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  investment  was  in  the  $13  to 
$16  billion  range.  Such  investment  nlll 
grow  rapidly  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States  is  extremely  important. 
It  provides  badly  needed  capital  to  our 
financial  markets  and  return  petrodol- 
lars to  our  shores.  In  the  past,  the  ab- 
sence of  restrictions  on  foreign  invest- 
ment has  made  our  countiT  extremely 
attractive  to  foreign  investors.  We  must 
carefully  guard  against  any  action  which 
would  significantly  discourage  invest- 
ment from  abroad.  At  the  same  time. 
Mr.  President,  with  such  a  rapid  shiit 
in  the  world's  wealth  and  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  massive  new  foreien  inve;^t- 
ment  in  this  country,  we  cannot  take  ;i 
business-Ds-usual  attitude. 

We  are  going  to  see  foreign  holdings 
in  America  grow  to  an  amount  which  far 
exceeds  anything  we  have  experienced 
In  the  past.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
situations  in  which  large  foreign  inter- 
ests in  American  biuiinesse.s  could  have  a 
profound  effect  upon  our  national  secur- 
ity and  economic  well-being.  Further,  in- 
fluence or  control  in  corporate  affaiio 
could  result  in  inimical,  (discriminatory 
practices  which  are  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  American  way  of  life. 

At  pre.sent,  Mr,  President,  there  is  no 
systematic  means  for  the  Government,  or 
for  that  matter  any  other  Institution  or 
person,  to  ttaiher  :nd  compile  intotm.i- 


tlon  regardmg  foreign  in\estnient  in  the 
United  States,  We  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing the  size  of  such  investment,  in  what 
sectors  of  the  economy  it  is  concentrated 
or  what  trends  It  is  follov.-ing. 

While  it  is  v?ry  iir.poitant.  M;-.  Pi-e.st- 
dc-nt.  that  we  l-.eep  America  attractive 
to  foreign  investment.  I  believe  it  would 
be  foolhardy  to  igntne  recent  world 
events  and  to  continue  operating  in  the 
dnvk  reearding  loreigii  interests  in  our 
econumy.  We  mitst  make  certain  that 
uur  Government  is  careiull.\'  monitoring 
the  influx  of  foreittn  capital,  in  order  thstt 
!>rompt  action  cun  be  taken  should  dan- 
yer.s  develop. 

The  bill  %e  are  intiodiicing  tod^y 
would  set  up  a  mechanism  for  keeping 
records  on  foreign  investments  and  would 
insure  that  Congres.s,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  public  are  well  informed 
about  these  matters.  It  will  remove  the 
blindfold,  so  we  can  see  clearly  any  prob- 
lems which  confront  us. 

Our  bill  would  establish  a  Foreign  In  - 
vestment  Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  adminstration  to  collect  and 
analyze  information  on  foreign  inves*^- 
ment  in  the  United  States. 

The  act  would  require  itn.\-  loicign  in- 
vestments in  a  company,  v.hose  .stock  i.s 
publicly  traded,  which  resulted  in  a  '• 
percent  direct  or  indirect  ownier.ship  in- 
terest to  be  reported  to  the  administra- 
tion. liU'estments  in  privately  held 
companies  which  resulted  in  a  10-per- 
cent ownership  interest  would  also  be 
reported  as  would  inve.stments  in  real 
property  and  in  U.S.  Govenmient  se- 
curities which  exceeded  $50,000  and  $1 
million,  respectively.  Further,  there 
would  be  reporting  requirements  on  any 
Investment  in  a  U.S.  company,  such  as 
a  loan  or  long-term  contract,  which 
would  tend  to  give  the  foreign  investor 
substantial  influence  in  the  management 
of  the  company.  The  required  report 
would  include  details  relating  to  the  in- 
vestment and  tVie  name  and  nationality.' 
of  the  investor. 

On  a  quarterly  basis,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  woitUl  pubh.sh  a  report  which 
would  include  inlormation  regarding 
aggregate  foreign  investment  in  tlie 
United  States,  trends  in  such  investment, 
and  a  li.st  of  tnm.sactions  which  had*  been 
disclo.Hd  under  the  reporting  require- 
meitls.  The  SecretoiT  would  also  make 
an  amiual  report  which  would  analyi',e 
in  detail  all  aspects  of  tlie  previous  year'., 
foreign  investment  and  include  the  Sec- 
retary's recommendations  for  policy  in 
tlie  aica  of  foreign  investment.  In  mat- 
ters oi  policy,  the  Secretary  further 
wouUi  hf  authori/.ed  to  make  recom- 
menda lions  at  any  time  which  would  be 
published  m  the  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  Preside:. t,  I  believe  passage  of  thi.; 
bJl  is  u  necessity  ii  we  are  to  act  wisely 
in  tl;e  face  of  mas^.ive  investment  by 
toreign  interests  in  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  propose  unreasonable  restric- 
tions, and  is.  in  fact,  far  less  burden- 
,some  to  itivestors  than  laws  in  force  in 
many  other  western  countries.  It  will 
provioe  us  tlie  means  to  become  aiid 
stay  currently  iiifonned  on  foreign  In- 
vestment in  our  cotmtr>'  so  that  we  can 
i.rcvfi  i  .?coi.omio  power  fiom  beiiig  em- 
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pl'jycd  froni  vlthln  this  NaUon  Ly  for- 
enm  interc-^"..j  to  our  d^uinipnt.  I  ii-^"^ 
thft  ir.y  co3:t.>.gues  wiil  cu.islclor  t)-.e  b;'J 
carefujiy. 
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By  Mr.  BIDK?T: 
P.  1304.  A  bill  in  oine«u!  the  So-ial 
Fec'iiity  Act  ro  provide  lor  imnaediale 
larj  Efivirt's  under  titles  XVIII  and 
Xrx  of  Eurh  ::.-t.  Pefcn-cd  to  the  Com- 
liiit'cc  en  Fir;'nr». 

Mr.  EIDEN.  Mr.  Fresid'^-l.  Incrc'(^lii3 
nafionnl  rittention  i-  bcirg  given  to  the 
pressing  need  to  Improve  the  means  of 
treating  medical  cases  requiring  Imme- 
diate ca:e.  T;:e  I?gislc<tion  I  am  iatro- 
d';cmg  7.-hich  would  extend  medicare  and 
medicaid  rei:r;burtcment  to  cover  the 
special  ir.rtitut-cnal  costs  of  immediate 
care  services  provided  ty  qiT.lificd  fa- 
cilities other  than  ho.  pltals-  v.hich  al- 
ready receive  rei:nbur?emcnt— uould 
conirlbuto  t  ?  b  )th  an  improvemert  in  tl.e 
iiv.; liability  and  quality  cf  care  pnd  Rn 
1-crcase  Li  the  CQ'.:;r:-  of  the  jeimburde- 
ment  provi.:.lons. 

Currcntlv,  medicare  .inu  medicaid  le- 
Imbursemtiu  for  the  inotitutionai  lee  of 
Immediate  c.ire  servii  cs  under  titles 
XVIII  and  XIX  ol  liie  Lz.  :o\  Security 
Act  niay  only  Lc-  made  uhcn  liie  services 
have  been  reuderod  m  a  providi-r  hospital 
or  a  Qu^liiicd  emerwitiuy  hosnital.  Thf^ 
inadequacy  oi  the  Ltw  is  tiiat.  It  lociise.' 
upon  the  context  !u  which  the  care  Is 
provided  n.ther  than  emph  tsizing  the 
principal  fj,!..r— the  capabili'v  of  p;c- 
viiiu'?  quuii'y  care  rcg.;rcUef^  of  .011- 
tcxi;. 

Secretar>'  \-.'einber4,'ei 's  rem  irk.-,  at  the 
meeting  of  tl^e  American  Health  Con- 
frress  in  Chicaeo  on  Au'::u.'-t  21,  197:}, 
imder-.core  the  .^i:ort(  uniint-s  of  the  med- 
icare and  med:  aid  leei.slation  v.hich  en- 
courages doctors  t  >  put  patlent.>  In  hlih 
cost  hospitals  rather  than  treat  them. 
as  out-patient-.  Tr-.s  renerahvation  cer- 
tainly extendi  to  immediate  care  serv- 
ices as  v.e!!.  Smce  only  hospitals  o-e 
rl-.j-'ible  for  r.  ii.itui.^tnv^nt  of  the  .';;7ecial 
Institutional  costs  ct  tlieir  immediate 
care  .<;erv:.c ;.  the  law  ui.^criminates 
a«alnst  rr.her  lacih:ie  ■  wluch  are  equally 
qualified  10  periorm  particular  immedi- 
ate care  .seiTues  and  oiten  brtter  able 
t'j  dcJiver  such  services. 

It  .--houM  al.'io  be  roted  thit  v.lth  re- 
gard to  medicaid  '  overa:;  e  of  the  im- 
mediate rare  <;er\i(es  provided  in  non- 
ho.TJi^al  faciiitie-;.  ti-e  aiim!'i:-,tration  1.1 
l*s  1974  biid'^et  mr<:sat'e  oromised  I'jo- 
l^c-'^d  It. -';•-!  T 'ion  •rofiuirinp  .Si;'»'s  under 
medicaid  to  r.-ii'ibn:.  e  free-.-tand'np 
r'inics  for  covered  outpatient  .service.-."' 
Con.-  -tent  with  th.e  specific  iiurpose  of 
;•  y  iroposa.1,  the  le^J.-.-Iatlon  I  am  hitro- 
du;  iiifcr  V  ould  only  r^outre  coverage  m 
the  S'ate  jjlan  <.f  Immediate  cuie 
.lervic-s  iirovlrt^d  by  fiee-itanrlin.Lr 
f  iVMlitic 

Tlir  foregoing  stul-. meals  by  the  i^d- 
mii.l-stiation  support  u.y  contention  that 
the  time  has  come  for  Lhe  legislation  I 
am  offering.  Let  us  look.,  liowever,  at  Uio 
concrete  circuiiL-lan;  cs  v^hich  dcmoii- 
fctrate  the  Importance  of  the.:e  am:.-nd- 
iiient.s  to  the  medicare  und  medki-id  la  .v. 

With  the  growing  number  of  cases  re- 
quiring' immediate  ri:r.iic-l  cue  and  the 


r.'sintj  expectations  of  our  cii'^ens  to  re- 
ceive immediate  attention,  our  hospit;-! 
emer;:;encv  rooms  have  beco.me  over- 
burdened and  frequently  nnprufitab'.'. 
The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Conuiiiltecs  report  accompanying  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Sj sterns 
Act  oi  1973  (S.  2110)  ouJine.s  the 
problem: 

Inrca.tipc:  rov^rn  U  beln-'  exprossofl 
throijjhom  the  Nailon  leirarflmg  the  heavy 
ftetpards  made  tipop.  ft  major  element  of  any 
eir.ergerpy  medical  system— the  hospital 
c.ijrrgeiicy  rojin.  Hospital  emergv^ncy  rooms 
•le  lacrea-siiigly  called  upon  to  provide  out- 
patient care  lor  the  conuiiuiiity.  'iije  position 
p«pcr  pieparvd  tjy  the  American  College  of 
Emerreri-y  Physicians  hi  1072  repoited  Iheiu 
hi~  bppii  over  a  600'  liicirure  in  the  uum- 
hcT  nf  em£n;ency  vl.-lts  In  Eorae  hospitals  in 
the  last  25  years.  Nationally  the  averapo 
Is  an  Increase  of  10'';  a  year.  La;.t  year  mere 
v.cre  upproxlmotely  60  m.llloa  vi.,it;j  to 
cmeiv^'i'cy  room.';. 

In  tho  critically  Tnrter-ervrrt  Mrlgtihor- 
h"ods  of  den<-e!y  p-pniated  vrh.\n  areas. 
*n>en?ency  medical  pprvloes  should  mo^-e  ac- 
fur.itelv  be  ttfrmotl  primary  tif:al'ii  Korvier  \ 
Hero  the  di.stlirtjon  be'Vcen  emcr-enrv 
ircdtcal  care  and  primary  heitltn  c:ue  ii 
very  dltr.cult  to  determi.'ie. 

Itii-j  liKTcased  coramunily  relimu.-e  on  the 
.services  of  the  cme.-ger.cy  room  has  ovcr- 
^nr'tencd  its  rf-oifl-ces  and  has  va.-riy  coni- 
nnunrted  the  difficuP.I-s  of  provkllnij  effec- 
tl'c  critical   c;ire  to  the  emergpiicy  vlcf.lm. 

lii  my  State,  for  example,  unt*l  tlie 
1.;.t(,  wvj  yearj  the  primary  :ource  of 
immediate  mcclictd  care  la  the  populous 
northern  county  wan  the  central-city 
ho.^pjtal's  cmtrfc-eivy  room.  A  .survey  bv 
iho  comprei;en:  ive  health  planniu:,  coun- 
cil, the  214b  agency  for  the  county,  re- 
veals d  tl;,;,t  approxiuialcly  i.j  percent — 
OO.C^O— of  tiie  c(  untv's  popuLaiou,  hovv- 
tvr,  is  conccniratcd  m  an  ar^  a  which  is 
-nore  than  CD  nur.utcs  from  i,he  central- 
city  ho.spitar>  emcrpcnry  roo;a.  Thus,  a 
laige  and  liif-reaoing  Cuncentraiion  of 
populatioii  was  isolated  from  a  provider 
01  iinmediut':'  medical  caie. 

Pcbponding  to  the^e  ciieumstances 
a  so-called  free-.t.indim  emergency 
medical  facility  devcltjped  t^)  .serve  tii.- 
area.  TliLs  facility  and  anouier  facility 
which  recontiv  replaced  liie  ori-inal  fa- 
cility have  both  met  iitrinyent  l;ceii;.in/ 
re-;u;ations  ejlaoli-shed  by  tlie  State  of 
Delaware  and  fulfill  the  ^;uidrlines  oi 
the  National  Blue  Cru..,s  A.-,.,oriaLicn  as 
.specified  in  me  rc'iu.remciiL-,  of  tuu  Llue 
Croso  and  Dlue  Shield  of  Delaviarc— in- 
l  ::nLdi;-ry  of  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  fcr 
Dela-.are— for  Elue  Cro.ss  reimLuise- 
mcnt  of  covered  services  rendered  i  > 
plan  sub.cnbers. 

ne.-pite  the  cncot;iageinent  and  u..- 
poU  of  State  and  local  officials,  BI>-,' 
Cro.ss  and  Biue  Shield  recogniiion.  ar,d 
community  m.terest,  tiiose  faiuliiies  iiave 
been  hnancially  lian^peied  by  tno  ex- 
clusive provisiun.5  of  tiie  medicare  and 
medicaid  law  whicii  deny  liiem  rtum- 
b  Uhcment  for  tiie  in;-tituiioi,,il  fee  ilu-ir 
specialized  imrnediite  care  services  en- 
tai;.  Since  t!:e  facilities  cannct  obtain 
reimbur.'-emert  from  the  Frdeul  c;o',-- 
(rnm.cnt  for  services  winch  woulfi  be 
co-.-ercd  if  thev  had  been  peuormed  111  a 
iio.spiial,  tlie  facihtics  nmst  tin  n  to  tlie 
medicaie  and  mcdica'd  patient.^  iheni- 
.selve.« — the  a,-ed  a-id  the  iiocr  -for  re- 
i-K.-ineni  to  ni  tintuin  solvency.  Thus  ilie 


PiMltnt  who  thou-ht  lie  or  she  liad 
Health  care  covcrafte  diiscovers  that  the 
roveraire  is  available  only  if  one  receiv*,; 
tiie  services  from  a  particulrr  c'a<-s  ot 
the  facilifie.^;  qualified  to  olTer  th.-  serv- 
ice.?. Under  circ-'m„iniices  rcquhintt  im- 
mediate mcJicai  care,  ho-r/cvcr,  tho  ua- 
tirnt  does  not  havi  toe  oppoUunity  to 
siiop  around  for  a  facility  which  is 
ciitnble  fos-  medicare  and  medicaid  reim- 
bursement for  its  p.'.iients.  Iu<=tead.  tl-e 
individual  i.s  taken,  as  he  or  she  .shculJ 
be,  to  the  nearest  faciii'v  cnnipj-ed  to 
treat  the  ca.se. 

The  narrc^v  limitation^  i-i  the  current 
IflTv  have  generated  ill-tvill  bct"-eon  the 
facility  end  the  patients  who  are  boin^: 
asl:fd  to  pay  for  .'■jervirc,  which  is  pro- 
vided in  a  hospital  cmerKency  room 
^vould  be  paid  by  medicare  and  medicaid. 
The  resulc  is  the  bills  so  unpaid  and  the 
larility  loses  its  solvency. 

.\rv  position  ba,<:ed  on  what  I  believe  10 
bo  both  so'ind  medical  advice  and  simple 
equity  is  that  if  a  facility  is  qualified 
to  treat  ca.ics  requiring  Immediate  med- 
ical care,  it  should  receive  reimburse- 
ment on  the  same  teims  as  a  hospital  for 
the  specialized  services  provided.  A  re- 
cent .statement  by  the  former  Executive 
Director  of  tlie  local  comprehensive 
h.Mlth  planning  councl,  Mr.  Clifford 
To-tcr,  summarizes  the  ca.se  in  favor  of 
i<  imbur<ement.  » 

Tlie  Hcnlth  Planrlncc  Cour.cll,  Inc.  r.i  K.  u.- 
C"d.stle  County.  U.:ln,ware.  the  B  agency  iri- 
der  coi:iprphrii.sivo  health  plannmcj;  ha; 
worked  hard  and  Ion;,'  to  establish  outreai  'i 
prosr.ons  a.vay  from  hospitals,  iree-stand- 
aiR  ill  n.i'ure  atid  delivering  services  where 
tlie  action  i.s.  VVe  are  attemptlnf?  to  follov/ 
Uiroaj;!!  on  itio  priorUios  .set  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  HKW  In  a-scertaining  the  gaps  tu 
service  and  the  i.ecds  of  the  people  hi  the 
area  fir  wiiirh  we  are  responsible  for  health 
plannini;.  It  i.s  impossible  for  any  agcmy 
to  set  uj)  shop  today  and  deliver  health  serv- 
1.  OS  unle-s  t;iey  are  certified  to  receive  reim- 
bursement from  both  Title  XVIII  and  Tit!f> 
XIX  moneys.  With  the  hicreaslng  caBeload 
of  tae  pro','rams,  It  Is  imperative  that  the;o 
type  facilities.  If  they  have  adequate  covera^'o 
ralequate  quality  of  care  and  deliver  .such 
ciro  at  a  reasonable  price,  should  be  reim- 
o  ir.sement  for  freesMndlng  facilities  in  Dela- 
\v;<re  is  an  albatro.>.s  around  tlie  ri'^cks  of  we 
piiiiners  in  encouraging  org-ani/!:.t,io!is  to 
s<V   up  .such   facihtl.-.s. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident,  this  bill  would  neither 
expand  tlie  kinds  of  serviced  medicare 
and  medicaid  cover  nor  lower  the  stand- 
ards a  facility  would  have  to  meet  for 
the  provision  of  immediate  medical 
car"— the  standards  for  an  immediate 
care  facihty  in  the  amendment  arc  com- 
liarable  to  those  for  a  provider  hosoitaJ. 
Altl'ou,e;h  my  le.^dslatioi'.  would  not  di- 
f' ctly  encouia'o  the  development  of 
noniiosiHtal  immediate  care  lacilities, 
it  would  enable  such  facilities  to  obtaoi 
equity  for  themselves  and  their  patient; 
and  thus  maintain  a  source  cf  .servicp.s 
■vliich  will  be  able  to  provide  the  hTe-.'-av- 
ing  .'-icibili/ation  of  .'crious  cmeri^'ency 
d-scs  lor  sub.^equLiil  tran:  jtr  to  a  hospi- 
tal and  fully  treat  the  less  critical  cases 
and  thereby  avoid  nnneti>ssary  hi;,'h-cost 
ho.pital  eniertrency  room  treatment  and 
fiee  the  hospitals  to  provide  the  hij^iily 
speciali/ed  emergency  medical  .servict.s 
and  lntcn.,ive  care  for  which  they  are 
uniquely  equipped,  Tiierefore,  I  foresee 
enactnunt  (jf  n,y  proposal  leadin;;  to  tlic 
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tdipro.td  provision  of  ininieciiaio  medi- 
cal care  at  lower  cost— the  twin  goals  for 
whicii  we  should  strive. 

I  r^sk  unanimous  con.-ei  1  thn'  ihe  text 
.,.  -nv  bill  and  an  exiaan-i'i'  n  be  muitDd 
!■>  'lie  Record. 

TP.cie  being  no  objcctior.  -a.-  ..ude- 
[.l  vas  ordered  to  be  [.n-.t'-l  u..  'he 
RpcOR"  PS  fellow:- : 

IS,    1  ,04 

H'  ■•  f?fi.tc(t  b;!  f-  SriKiic  ai.i 
rr/jrr-~i'ulatiifs  o;  the  Uniti<l  S'l'f' 
,'-a  i'l  Covr.'US"  assrmblc(1  That  <a!  .seC^'on 
lP.61.fl  of  the  Sr.rir.l  Secun'v  .>'  t  ;..  .■.(ni;nu.<t 
hv  lu^ertU.g,  hp.neniatt-lv  hvl'i-i  tlie  lu.-, 
-eulcn.-e  tiii-rcof,  tl.e  loUov.  ii;^  -'Tlt^  \'-i-!' 
hospitat'  aU;o  includes  i.a  imav-du>''  ci.^- 
r.icittt,-  (a.s  defi  ;ed  in  suU-o.  .i.u  •fiu'i).  i-ii 
otdv  with  rp.-peci  to  immcduu^  c.i-e  facv  .t; 
serc.ies  (a'  dciuu-d  m  v.bs.Htioi*  (h'>)  ).  and 
I.s>'n->eut  xmder  tUis  tiile  w.Vc.:^  le.-.pecf  to 
=u"h  services  provided  by  such  a  facUitv  .  l^all 
hp  jnadi-  subje.  I  ,a  thr-  .==iuic-  icrt.-  =u'cl  c»>- 
<iiiu.i'.=  ass  t.lu,...c  appl.c.'ib'.t;  vm»  a  :-:>■-■>- '  >■' 
tlM'  paviuent  untu-r  Mn  title  :-.r  ,  i-insir 
-Hrvices  provldfU  bv  .  n  iii-.»ua'iou  i-li>-'ii 
tlif  require  ■;i-''ts  .ii^t-i-itie^   m   '"sau.qr 


OU'i 


lir.^i 


.<».,* i-i.-".^  of  this 


i.r  .suc>i  Ac* 

;rJ    iliei'euf 


n.nt»iiUt'ri 

I 'If  ^.  i;'>v  uv 


(i)  tlirouKh  (••! 
^•ib.^-(  t:on.". 

(b)  Section  li' 
t)v  adding  at  ilu 
r.i ,-.  ■.-u',iiieclio:.v : 

•'Imiiiedii'' '    C.-iiv  Fiwul>y 

';<i-.i     I'iie   teiiii    ■iimneciiitte   'jarf 
a!e.\ii~  u  P'.ib'i.    1)1   u'.'uproUt   j. 
t  i''>a  which  — 

'(1)  i'-i  prminMl,  cn^^tii-'^U  '.^  p;'.i'- -du--,' 
cr  under  cmc  .services  I't  ir.t-  ^lu^;!'- 
trci.i/uenl.  Hi<d  euv.  of  l.i]'i:^a  IcIl- lU'cd 
-iicU  THr.'--ons;  I 

"i'^)  viniuli.ii-^  iliuir:'.'  r.'i^-.  |.  ):;  l.t! 
tUnt 


Liciiuy' 

-li*u- 


ur    t.'  •.'•-o' 
'.uivi:*  or 

.i".t'-     at     :V 


.1.11 


liijarcd 


(3)   provides     Uventv-ionr-i 
^.vr-.  ice  with  a  licensed  practic  . 
rf-Kl.-^ti-i-ed  pr.ife.ssi"i'.;il  nurt.e 
tln,P>- 

"(l!   tia^  ft  phvj'.v  lur.  in  nfc-ii-.^ 
1lme^. 

"(S)  HI  tue  (It  i'  or  fin  t'nt;'!  ('>t!  ii>  un> 
Slate  u>  which  lUe  SmIl-  Dr  r;;:vKM,.  •  i,.cai 
law  priA  iCiCii  fi'r  .iie  liics:  ;'■.!,•  ,'u  li.^-  ■':!i..:i. 
of  tuts  M.lure,  (M  is  lici.  ed  pur.-..a'->L  !.> 
such  law  or  1  B  i  is  approved.  V'  ■  '•-(.  xi^'-vvy  ot 
^ucli  State  or  locaiuy  tesj'oi. oiU'o  f^.r  ticu'  - 
In^  of  .'^uch  institutions,  as  niee*i!.g  tl;;^ 
.s'.vndKr.is  estabtislied  for  .s^.u-n   l:.:-onoi:;.;- 

"(6)  has  In  ctf^^ct  a  v.  rlltvn  uan-.rcr  uurre- 
rio-nl  V  ith  ta  c  or  more  hospiiafs  hiv.oii.' 
h^reenieiiis  in  eil'ocr,  undi'i-  --ei,ii>-i  IHfiO, 
under  v'.liiLii  u.i;.  patlci.l  oi  .su^r.  t  .  ;  n  i.' '•■•; 
who  renulics  otiier  thiui  Initr.t-dSiito  c^ire  ':,- 
."lUty  sef\lces  wiU  hp  traii:  "cnad  to  Mc'.i  >.i 
hospital  at  ti^e  :  ni,ost  prartical'le  time 
(vvhlcti  shall  not  oe  later  t!..ia  tv.vnt.v-f'.ur 
liotirs  nf'er  s'uii  paccnt  Is  .id:<.i|."d  'o  :ucli 
in-tUiiUon):  I 

'(7)  has  in  cftect  a  potlcy  l>:der  vvtiktt 
c.v  p.uieul  who  Is  piovM-d  services  l>y  ilit" 
•u-Ulutiijn  will,  within  t'.veat i-four  liouiv 
•ifier  he  Is  ac'riif.cd  to  such  Uitilluliou  fi)'- 
-.erv  ices,  be  iiisehiT, --d  cr  iran'sft'nc'i  to  a 
Uo.-pital: 

"(8»  has  In  rnect  ua  overall  p'%n  fuic: 
'•■.Klgct  that  mi'pi  »  tlv-'  rcquW  »"a  :'.i' s  oi'  .-ub- 
.■^•ction  (z):  and 

"(0)   meeio    .si    "1    other    reip.  ireaitais    n; 

the  Secrelur*    hue!  •  iiecf's'.i.ry  ui  lUo  intere-i 

■-•f  the  h-'ftlth   and  safety  of  i.if  IndUtduii. 

.  lio  ure  lurnlshed  services  In  the  ui.-t  itutiiu. 

"ImiaerJiii'c  Care  F;icllitr  S;'rvices 

'  (I)b)  T!ie  term  'Inimediatr-  ci.'^e  firi'i  ■■ 
".Crvlce.s  means  sorvicps.  fin-ut.si\ed  ti,  an  U'- 
clK'lduHl  bv  tm  liniiieitialr>  m.!  ,•  ^..^.iil  , 
which-- 

"(1)  !:<  primarily  e>iirii!.;'.-d  In  p.  .iviri^"/,  !).v 
or  mi.ii>r  the  sapervlslon  of  ph/.siclan.s.  to 
OUtpa'.  lerit  >   I'liMedUi.o..  r.ire  'ieill.-.--    !'•.;•    ,:■,(• 


diagnosis,  treatmc-nt,   and   chV- 
disabled,  or  sick  persons; 

"(2)  ma'nlair.s  cUnlcftl  r?'>.'!s  or\  r-tl  pa- 
tients; 

••(Si  provides  tv.eiUy-four-Iioi'r  n.irsi'iK 
service  with  a  licensed  practical  nurse  or  h 
registered  p.  ^fession-,!  on-..'  o;>  duty  fit  a't 
times: 

'■(4i  liL.-  'I  tj'iv: -\ -■'.-.'. V  u.  a'*'--artance  a'.  .'lU 
limes; 

"(5)  In  lhe  en.  ••'  of  an  l:;r,t!'uMon  U.  a-  ' 
State  In  which  t!;e  Siat?  or  applicabi..-  IockI 
law  piovidea  for  iho  liceii-in^'  of  i(  stitution- 
of  till-,  natu'e,  (A)  is  licensed  pursuant  t> 
such  law  or  (B)  Is  ^.pproved,  by  the  iigen(\ 
of  sii'-li  Stat-  or  Vjciil.;-,'  responsible  f <  .■ 
He>nsiag  of  surh  .n.stui.tio"  -.  :.-  lOCetiiig  tlve 
siiOidiuM;  eb'.ibU.sneo.  'tor  .-■-'■.■■■■■.  i.c.-n.siug; 

"(6)  h.l.^  iu  ■""c-tt  a  v.ri!  i-.i  t  :-[.u.sier  agree- 
ment v."ih  OIK-  or  more  ho'pitals  haviui' 
Hgreemen'-.  ii  etlect  nna..'.  .■^^eewon  t8u(>,  tU'- 
der  vMiieh  any  palu-t.t  of  .=-ue'i  ii-,;:i  i.Uiou  V'ho 
renaircs  othei-  tlxan  hux.ifdi.Ue  caro  facilUv' 
.scn-iees  will  be  transleired  to  .-.fch  a  tio-pi- 
tHil  at  the  earPos'i  pr--.  M.-abie  time  (aIu'.-!! 
shall  not  be  later  iM-iu  f.ventv-'our  liova.. 
after  such  pa'Ci^.t  t-  t'.d--..i*te.1  <o  .--i.ch  tu- 
.'ititiUir.n): 

■■(7)  has  1:;  er?/.  t  a  .>-.i-.v  -'T  r-e-  •vtiicti  ••uf 
patient  who  t.,  piovided  servi'^es  bv  tiie  ui- 
stitutit.n  win,  wtthiu  t  ,'.'dty-foi.r  ln'urs  af'cr 
ho  i:  ac'.mlited  to  t^tvh  instltut.ou  for  serv- 
ices, be  ■i'sehio-;ta  ..■•  »raii.  ferrc-d  I0  a  hosiil- 
tal: 

•■(li  Hve  ;■.  .1  •:■,'■'  v.h.ir'.i  .s-.. -h  facdl'.y  U 
i.uthon.-ed  to  p;ivi'^e,  and 

'•(2)  !vve  for  a  n.jdtcat  cotuhit-n  rr-qutr- 
ing  im'uediate  n  c-Ofal  atten.i  ••. ' 

(c)  Tlie  ar.ieivdsneT^ts  made  by  s,i>)^ectlon.s 
(a)  and  (b)  shnll  hf  effe'tlve  iti  the  case  of 
.services  furnished  o'V  and  after  the  tirtt  da" 
of  the  tir'^t  caienrte^  rru'atU  v.hicli  commeuef- 
more  Ihnn  ♦hlr*"  ci  i"  .  .'■ ":  the  dvte  of  e-'- 
actmeiii  ot  t!.!'  Act" 

Sec.  '.:.  tai  .svi  ;.''\  n^uVn  f.f  'he  Soft»! 
Security  Ac:  i^  ume'o?d  't-  addlne  Rfter 
clause  ilT.l  t  .er  .,'  ' 'e  •'■..'towinv;  lie-v 
clause: 

"(IH)  'nimeui'.'-:-  .-.ire  r.M:iit<c  .-ervices  (;\s 
dcjinco  in  secti'ia  iT^Ubbn  vUilch  are  fur- 
nished in  ah  liiunpuiatp  ear-  facility  (a.^  Ue- 
flned  in  sectirin  IBotfani ." 

(h)  Section  oao'j.  ...1  ■  ••'!>  -r  ^u-^h  A.t  1. 
amended — 

(11  In  M'bparu-frajiiv  ,'ili  ttierC'f,  by  in- 
serting "clause  (18)  and  O'.rxeStft^elv  aft'T 
"care  an.i  .services  listed  tn  '. 

(2)  in  .-iibpar.-.irraoh  (Cii'-  thereof  hv 
Insertiiu:  "clavif-s  (IBt  and  Immediately 
after  ".iire  and  .servKc.s  listed  h".  find 

(3)  in  suhpaiaL?'r>piv  (Ciiin  ttvcreof,  h-- 
lu'CMiiii;  "clau-.?  (lb,i  p,i;'i'  iiiur  ••d'alelv 
lifter  "CLre  and  s--rv  ;■'•"■>  !i..ted  it-  ' 

i(  )  Tiief  anrtiimt-nt.-i  made  bv  '^Itts  -e'  - 
t"Ti  -iv'.tlheco!!'.-  {■-'troit"e   t-nv   I.  f^Tt 

!:•!■   «>.-»iio.\  or-  \ix>'- :    P-i- 
v. It.'". i'  rr  Ka/>».,=5 

I"'-  ;i!' -  tvIt-Uii  !'.-e  t-.nd  Medn:.c.d  eM..»' ..■;.• 
f .  "  ii!i  m-!  Itii:  lOif.l  cost.s  01  the  spccluliv'^tl 
lutdlc.J  services  01'  {•,iC'iUlU?s  treatl'i'j;  Civ.'.s 
reriuiritig  inuuediute  ncdici.t  care; 

Jlal^es  a  Iiic:!ii,y  tli(-ii.i'o  lor  reimbuto-Mn  a'. 
if  iL  iiii^'i  >  iue;iijiii  ..li-!  'iiu'cts  couinatabl.?  (>.> 
tljo.-.e  v.^;iui-La  .•!  1-,  :  ospii.al  einor^oncy  tooni. 
at;  a 

Ei','-,-  '\  re. ■•.(!•  3.  ■<  i'M*  o'.i  tii'j  .v-im?  cov- 
er;v;.;e  01  .!■.  k.  ■  oni  leUublir.s^'nieut  pro- 
eeaure  d'-ir.  A,  ".'i- 'f  '.'Cio-ti  iis  :-.  lie-pr  it 
c.nert;'.'.!;^  ra'  tu 

No.  F  ~  1  lie  .'a.ie'.id.iiieii'  dofs  not  e-tal<li.-'' 
a  U'-'U  '>ei.  ..t  it  suiip'y  e'iai>!c-.  q-ialificd 
fjiciiu'os  (iiii'i-  tu.oi  lio^jjitals  to  rs'ceive 
reanbur~t  ine'O  f  ..r  the  i-- inie  .servicis  for 
whisi'  l.c-.punl  -utre  \;i\  receu-e  rpiTnbvlr^,.'- 
meii..  i:  thereljv  would  ef..sure  Medtr,>re  PMd 
I.iedic '.id  beiiefioi.-iiifs  of  covei-Hiii?  in  all 
.•iiciiiii.'K    qii.iu.a.,.,i    t- ,   r,"    ■  .,,   :.vi.  ?n:H'? 

c.  '^  ser*  ice-' 


V."  (IT  IT  v.'or!,a  COST 

A  1!>71  01  le  Cross -Elue  shield  survev  ("!  -^ 
best  naitalile  data  .-^ource)  lndieaie«  that  a' 
that  time  there  wcr«  2;j  identifiable  fiee- 
standmg  facititios  (iaeilities  eii.stiug  BpHrl 
fr'im  li.istiiial  )  of  whicli  14  provide  imii.. - 
diOi'  li.edical  t'.oa(mei\t  One  free-standu.:; 
iinnudiir'e  care  facility  whictT  wciUd  bu-  eli- 
.aibte  under  the  anveiidmeiit  is  lu  my  state 
of  Duhiv.are 

Sine?  the  siv.c-ndnveut  v.ovitd  r.jf  esl.tbh.h 
;V  new  benefit  bi"*  iusteacl  oniy  o.'^end  th; 
;>re:-ent  rehnbursoment  provisions  to  a  tew 
additional  qualined  facUities,  ttie  Congres- 
siouid  Pelerence  Service  analv.^'ls  have  esti- 
ni.aod  liiat  tne  cot  to  the  Federat  Gove.n- 
nien'.  r.i;^ultint:  from  enaclmc  «.'  o:  Vv 
ti-..i  •!i(i!in.Mt  voiid  1)1-  i!o;>!iu.i! 


A''<D^•rrO^.•.U     COSPON'SORS    OF 
=:TL1S   ANlJ   RF'tOLUTir  V.3 


A  the  rfc.ue^t  of  ?.!i  Mi  Cr.vnt;.  the 
oeua!.or  liom  Coiuiecticut  fMr 
W£i«.KF!t>,  the  Setiafor  irom  Vermont 
'Mr  Sx.vi  lORDi .  the  Ren.  tui  Irom  Aii/- 
onn  Ml  Fanmn>.  the  Senator  from 
Geoife'a  Mr.  TAiMvooti,  tlve  Scnaiui- 
from  Utali  »Mr  Garn'  ,  and  the  ScnatO' 
from  Nevada  fMr.  Ca.nnov  were  addoa 
as  io.spou.sors  ot  S.  1-14,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  bai/umg  of  lead  shct  for  iuinsnu 

s      2;  7 

At  tt-e  ieci.ue.-t  of  Mi".  Towf.ii.  'lie  Sci'- 
lor  i'rom  Hawa'i  'Mr.  I.soc'ye'  wa.^; 
.^dded  as  3  enspop^or  of  S.  217  a  bill  to 
an'end  title  II  of  the  Sot  lal  Security  Act 
lO  c-hmiiMte  the  si.ierial  depeudeiicy  rc- 
quiremeut.s  for  entitlement  tu  husbands 
and  v.ido'.'. ei's  insurance  benefits,  .so 
that  benefits  iot  hu.sbands  and  vvtdovcr. 
vviU  bo  .  -'vable  on  rlies.itne  bai-is  as  bcne- 
fii-    :V.i   .'ivtv  avd  widov  .s. 

Ac  tao  rfqce.^!;  of  Mr  Cf  mcu.  tne 
ocnatcr  from  Nocth  Dakota  'Mr.  Bi  h- 
ntcio  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
iiOe.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re.scurcr-- 
PJannntu  Act  to  eKtaid  the  autho'i'.i 
for  financial  assistau'^e  to  the  fates  fo. 
v.-ater  rtio'trccs  planninr 

S.    663 

At  the  tequest  of  Mr.  Pastore.  tho 
Sonaku  11  am  Nch  Hainpshue  'Mr.  Mc- 
iNTvnni  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  ot 
S.  SLVt,  n  bill  to  amend  ccitain  provisioos 
oi  the  ConuTiunkai-ions  Act  of  1934  t  > 
provide  loug-term  financing  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Pul.h'.  Eioade?- ti'is:  :. 
for  other  tjurpuses. 

-At  the  request  of  Mr   Stpv-nson.    . 
Seuf>ior  ftom  Oregon   iMr.  Pmkvvood" 
v.'as  added  as  a  co.<^pon«or  ci  S.  933.  a 
bill  to  amend  'he  Kvpoil  .Adminislr.itiou 
Act  ril  lo^ti*. 

At  tiie  teqi.'Cit  of  Mr.  Mos-:  tue  3ei.j- 
ttor  from  California  fMr.  CnvvsTO.v)  vw. 
added  as  a  cosnonsor  oi  S.  P9S.  n  bill  to 
aiULnJ  title  44,  United  Spates  CoOc.  to 
strenKi'nen  the  i.uthorii.y  of  the  Adnun- 
iol.sdor  of  Getu^ral  Serv  ic  s  and  National 
Archives  and  Hecords  Seivice  vvith  re- 
spect to  records  management  by  Feder  <l 
^ici.vie-.  .'.nd  i'j-:  t-ther  puiposes. 
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£      l'-C4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hit-h  Scoit. 
the  Penator  from  rcnnsylvanla  'Mr. 
Si:i.-.vETKET!)  was  -ddrd  n.s  a  cosponyi- 
cf  S.  10C4,  the  Allegheny  River  bill. 

S.    11J6 

At,  the  rcqup«fc  of  Mr.  Phiz..?  A   Haist. 
th*?  Senator  irnm  hTarjland   (Mr.  Ma- 
T:r--.si  wa.=!  added  as  a  ctrpcnsor  of  S. 
113C,  a  biil  to  .luthcii/e  appropriations 
for  lncr?ascd   investipation  and   prosc- 
ciiUon  K.y  the  Ffder-1  Trade  Commission 
ard  the  Department  of  Justice  of  unfair 
rrerhod-s    rt   tnmrention.    restraints    of 
trai.p.  and  othpr  Nioiatlun?  of  the  npf;- 
irii.-t :  uvs.  and  fcr  other  pjrpooc^. 
a.  t:ij 
At  »;.e  ror;ii-?>i.  of  Mr  U'.-i  ur.  Ihj  £.:ii- 
rtor  from  Ntw  Jcrsoy   (Mr.  Whiiams) 
wa.s  added  .is  a  cnsponsor  of  S.  1215,  a 
^ill  to  ainrnd  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
to  require  the  heads  o:  tlie  respective  ex- 
eciiMve  agencies  to  provide  the  Corgre.:.s 
v.ith  advance  notice  of  coitain  flanned 
organizational  and  otiier  changes  or  ac- 
tionf.  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
r:?!pl  lymcnt,  and  for  olhcr  turuo-'-cs. 

S.   1214 

At  the  rcriuebt  of  Mr.  I.vouvc,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  IIaw;ui  (Mr.  Tonc;  and  the 
Senator  from  Montani-  (Mr.  MFTCA^r) 
"Pie  ruicJed  a.-.  ( ospon.sors  of  S  1  :13,  t!..^ 
rhlld-care  deduction  Icgi'-lation. 

B.    121-0 

At  flie  request  of  Mr.  Inolyf.  the  Soii- 
af.oi-  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aboure^k)  , 
tlie  Senator  fnni  Montana  (Mr.  Mex- 
CAI.F^  and  the  Senator  from  Utali  iMr. 
Moss;  were  ac;J<.d  a;;  co-poiisors  of  S. 
1U20.  a  bill  to  ame;id  ti'.le  II  o;  the 
Coci.:'.  £;;tu:ity  Act. 

S.    1258 

At  thp  request  of  Mr,  M.^mi'i?,  the 
Senator  from  Mosspchusctts  (Mr. 
33sorKE.  TV'i.s  added  as  a  rosponsor  of 
S  1256,  a  bill  t.-t  extend  for  1  addilioiial 
yeir  entitlements  for  part  B  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

S.    1370    TIIROXJCH    S.    1275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pefxy,  tl:0  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>  v. a  ^  added  as 
a  cohpui\<or  of  S.  1270,  S.  1271  S.  1272 
R.  1273.  S.  1274.  S.  127i.  haVin.:^'  to  do  uitli 
nur  intc  home  reform. 

srsMi:  ji'i.vT  nrsorTTiof:  2j 

.'■t  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Bvpd, 
Jr..  the  Str.ntor  from  Oregon  (Mr.  ITat- 
.•^TEiD*  w"<  added  as  a  cosponfjr  cf  5  J. 
Res.  2'::.  a  jolr.t  resolution  restoring  po.:t- 
liumou.slv  ic.U  rlgh'.^  of  citlzen.-hlp  to 
Cii.  R'jbcicE.  Le<». 

SENATE     I.3I«;T    RE.,OH;TION-    31 

A^  the  re ques!  of  Mr  STEVtv.scv.  the 
Sctiiitor  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskfil) 
and  tlie  Senator  from  MLssourl  (Mr. 
SYr.-ixaTo::>  v.eie  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senatti  Joint  ResoluMon  51,  a  joint 
r-.  olution  to  disapprove  E-Kport-Imyort 
B  a'l.  fiiiai\in^'  of  a  :■.  .clear  icactor  sale 


to  S^/.t^i  Korea. 


CPM.ATE  RESOIA'TIOM  1 17-~SUB>!IS- 
SIO?;  OP  A  RtSOLUTION  CALT^NG 
PXDR  AR^I3  CONTROL  TALK?  ON 
THE  INDIAN  OCEAN 

'Referred  to  the  Commmfe  ^n  For- 
eign Relation  =  > 


Mr  KF.\T>}EDy  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell 
and  Mr.  Javits>  submitted  the  loHov^-in" 
re.solutlon: 

S.  Rl??.  117 
Jt  ■solve-'f, 

y/Ucic&s.  the  Indian  Ofean  bitsl-i  U  not 
\f-t  on  nreiii  of  serious  uUUtary  or  r..avtil 
tumpeuilou  atntjiig  the  great  powers; 

VVh..:re,\s.  it  Is  In  the  tnvUi.n  Interest  cf 
boUi  the  Cnlted  Stales  a.i'l  the  tTnlou  of 
.'."ovlL't  Eo'.iaUst  Republics  to  Avoid  a  coir.r-til- 
tioa  bctweon  themselvps  In  n^vnl  .lud  otlier 
DiUUary  forces  deplored  lii  the  ludla.n  Ocean, 
cr  littoral  stafr<3.  since  such  conipetltl;;n 
would  pose  li!(ih  economic  c  \st.j,  potttlcr.l 
ui:.-eitihiUc5.  and  tr.i:ii;pr3  of  he:yht*-Uii^ 
.■  L'U.sioos. 

Whure:!?.  ir.  nocm'jer  1971  and  !97.3  tV.) 
U»iited  Kat;onaI  CenerDl  A.':Eenibly  passed 
resolutions  callin;;  for  the  C£tii'3llshni.-r,t  or 
tliR  Indiaa  Occa.T  as  a  "?one  of  peace",  .".ncl 
hoi  created  an  ad  hoc  o.juunlttce  to  linple- 
nieut  those  rcsolutlon.<; 

Wherc^w.  It  has  been  reported  that  die 
United  Stat'  5  may  Eeciue  the  use  of  mllitaiy 
f.a<i!i:ies  hi  the  Sultanate  of  Oman; 

Where:.5,  Section  P13  of  Public  Law  9:3-352 
of  December  27,  1071,  precludes  the  obliga- 
iluQ  of  liiiy  fund^  for  constractlon  of  fucil- 
Itles  on  ihe  island  of  Diego  Garcia  until  the 
Prctildcut  ha.s  advls-.-d  the  Congre&s  In  writ- 
ing U:at  he  has  e.aluated  all  military  and 
fon.'l'.n  policy  i.npHcatlor.s  regarding  the 
need  for  liieso  facilities,  and  has  rertiSci 
that  this  construction  Is  e.Tscutial  to  the  nii- 
tlonal  liiiereat,  and  within  60  daya  Uicr?- 
ftftrr  neither  House  of  Ccngrca  has  adopted 
•i  resolution  dltappruwing  such  construction, 
And.  wiicreas,  the  Report  or.  H  R.  174o8, 
by  the  Sena'e  Ct>nimlttce  on  Approprlatloas, 
mged  the  Prc^,ideat,  as  part  cu  this  ov.iju.i- 
Uon,  to  in.\lco  i;  thorough  exploration  cf  the 
posaibliltj-  of  achieving  with  the  Sovle' 
Union  mutual  military  restraint  T.'lihout 
jeopardizing  U.S.  interests  in  tljo  area  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Therefore,  be  it,  R^'wlicd  bv  the  Senate, 
ti;at  it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  scii.-e 
of  the  Senate  that 

(1)  The  President  of  the  Uiated  States 
Fhould  Efiek  direct  negotiaUons  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  designed 
to  achieve  nijrc?ment  on  limiting  deploy- 
ment of  their  respective  naval  and  o'iic-r 
military  forces  li  the  Indian  Octan  ar.d 
Dttorai  .states; 

(2)  The.se  regoriations  Bhnnld  bo  ccm- 
vened,  (is  rapidly  as  po.s.-^ible,  elth<  r  in  a  b!- 
Ia;eriti  I'onim  or  in  an  appruprl.iie  multi- 
lateral forum,  including  other  concerned 
.states; 

{  t)  Tlie-e  negotiations  ::iou:d  coni^lder. 
among  other  topic'?,  agreed  limitations  by 
tiic  two  Powers  on  (a)  establishment  or  n?'^ 
of  naval  and  other  milit.iry  facilUits  In  t)-(> 
Indian  Ocean  and  lll'.oral  state.s,  (b)  num- 
ocrs  of  v.nr-sliips  (or  Phip-d:iyM)  deployed 
ill  The  Indiiin  Ocea.i  b.i  in,  a.id  (i  >  ti.e  si/o 
and  characrerl.-^tics  of  v,arslilp.s  hnd  oher 
mHltary  forces  deployed  there; 

(4)  Tl:©  President  shoitid  make  no  cer- 
t'ficfition,  pumiant  to  Section  613  of  Prb- 
ifc  Law  fi^-SSa,  nor  .should  he  mahe  ony 
i-r.^cment.  or  reach  any  understanding,  pro- 
■..dlng  for  the  u-e  by  United  States  air,  land, 
I V  naval  force.-?  of  any  military  or  nai-al 
f.ic;;ity  in  the  Sultanate  of  Om.m,  until  he 
has  used  Ms  best  eHorts  to  convene  negotia- 
tions p.nd  to  njrreo  on  an  Interim  .stsjidst'.n 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  rcfc-ned  'o  iti  Sub- 
jections (I),  (2),  and  (3). 

Slc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  .i^hall 
tr.msmit  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
President  of  tha  United  States. 


?.rr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidi  nt.  for 
.'vome  ti.me,  v~s  have  bcc;i  v.nrliiiig  to  de- 
fine the  nature  of  our  future  involve- 
ments in  the  outside  v.oild.  CIcaily,  the 
central  international  l.-.>,uc5  for  th(:  next 


decade  lie  In  the  area  of  economic  policy. 
But  just  as  clearly,  thcie  remain  a  he.  t 
of  more  traditior.al  issue:;  involM.'g  nnli- 
tiiry  i:'o\vcr  a;  d  Ant.rica'.s  I'orei.'^n  com- 
mitments. Ivlamla^nlng  stronfj  miiitaiy 
lorces,  putsuing  detente  r.nd  arms  con- 
trol, maintaining  crilicrl  alli.nnces— a]l 
these  are  part  of  cur  continuiiis  respo.a- 
sibiilty.  Yet  as  we  move  beyond  the  cold 
v.ar  era.  some  issues  of  miiitaiy  rela- 
tione witii  otJicr  count r"es  arc  not  yet 
clear.  For  example,  in  recent  ;,eek3,  I 
have  ;.iJo'';en  on  several  occasior.s  aboM 
tiie  inlernatioual  trade  in  cop.vrntional 
3rms.  aiid  liave  w.irncd  aiinut  the  serious 
implications  that  rn  rnrct dctrd  arms 
trade  could  have  on  U.S.  intorest.s  and 
mvclvements  abroad. 

Tiiere  is  ytt  anoliier  area  of  military 
irivolvement  that  h~s  not  yet  been  placed 
Prmly  v/ithin  the  context  of  a  philc'-^cphy 
of  U.S.  interests  and  poiirv.  This  is  tlVe 
area  of  serpov.cr  and.  in  particular,  the 
nature  cf  commitment,  fiexibtlitj',  and 
potential  iiuohemcnt  in  ciisc;  and  con- 
Vdcla  in  favilung  pans  of  the  elobc. 

A  roKion  of  a-owtn;,'  concern  in  ret'ard 
to  naval  pov.er  is  that  borderinrr  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  the  past  upnrratly  re- 
moved from  ^uperpo'.ver  competition,  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  nov.-  bccomint;  tiie  I'ccii.T 
ol  increasing  attcnfion.  I'.-^r  our  part.  v:c. 
are   looking    to    the   Per.  i:;n    Ciulf,    tlie 
soui-ce  of  most  of  the  cil  imported  by  the 
West.  In  recent  week.-;,  we  iiave  uk-o"been 
r.  examining    oi:r    pt.licies    iov%ard    thf> 
nations  of  tiie  Indi.n  sulcantinent,  and 
toward    Ethiopia,    nov/    locKed    'n    civil 
conflict.  The  Soviet  Union,  m- tn'vlnle. 
has  been  pa.vine  incrcasinsr  attention  to 
tlie  Indi:-n  Ocean,  and  has  in  recent  yeato 
incna.^cd  itj  flee-;,  movements  in  thij  re- 
gion.  Some   cbocrvers   Iiave   even   con- 
tended that  t!ie  Soviet  Union  Ir-s  been 
acquiring  basin,r  ri!;hts  in  more  th-n  one 
httoral  state.  Last  July,  this  view  was 
d'sputcd  by  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
tcJligenro.  Mr.  William  Colby,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Armed  Servicca 
Cc:n:niLtce.   However,   the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  a  Newsweelt  interview,  now 
indicates  tliat  the  Soviet  Union  ajipears 
fo  he  bnildincr  a  cruLse-mlssile  snnport 
facility   at   Berbera   In   Somalia.    If   so, 
♦hero  is  even  2>'eater  urgency  in  drfmfng 
U.S.  inttrest,  and  policy  in  t'le  Indian 
Ori  an  area. 

Becau'-.c  of  uncertcinties  legnrdi'  g  tlie 
future  of  this  recion.  it  i.s  increasinRlv 
important  that  any  action  we  t:'ke  to- 
ward the  iiatiops  bordering  the  Ifid'an 
Ocean  be  well  tlioiight  o'lt  in  atlvancs. 
We  have  been  through  too  nnich  in  tlie 
past — and  have  too  much  at  tUxko  in 
the  future— to  create  policy  without  the 
mo.st  tjndamciital  analysis  of  co.st.j, 
heppTiis.  lisk-,  S'vi  opportunities. 

I'or  some  ti'-ie  no-.  'heUS.  Navy  and 
Air  Force  have  sought  to  build  u;;on  (x- 
}>ting  farihiies  on  tlie  L.Iand  oi'  Dieto 
Garcia.  And  la  leccnt  montlis,  we  have 
reuiveu  rejiort.s  (.'f  plans  to  acquire  land- 
ing rights  on  the  island  of  Masira,  part 
of  tiie  Sultanate  of  Oman. 

Tlie  questions  raised  by  tlie.se  develop- 
ments hnve  been  recei'  ing  congressional 
attention.  Last  year,  I  Joined  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  In  introducing  a  resolution 
concerning    the   manner   in   which   we 
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.sliould   proceed   wit'i   regard   to  Diego 
G.rcin. 

Similarly.  last  year  the  Congress 
pl.iced  firm  restrictions  on  tlie  obliga- 
tion of  monl-'^s — some  $18.1  million — for 
( onsirartian  v.orlc  en  DiejTO  Garcia.  By  a 
\')te  cf  "3  to  0,  tl'c  !:^"'tale  provided  that 
no  funds  c^i.'<d  be  ^;j«  nt.  tlierc  unices  the 
rrcsident  advised  the  Ctr.jress  in  vv'rit- 
ii^t;  that  he  ha^  evaluated  all  Military 
:uid  foreign  policy  implication-s  regard- 
ina'  ih"  r.ccl  l.a-  ihcsc  fac.iities.  and  has 
cer.itied  tiiat  this  constructi'in  is  r=:sen- 
ti:d  to  the  national  interest.  The  Con- 
cro'iS  would  tli'-n  liave  GO  days  la  which 
to  adopts — in  either  House— .i  resolution 
riL-npi-iovhig  ox  t;;e  Prc-idctit's  certifica- 
tion. 

This  provision  Is  now  lav,',  and  I  un- 
derstand iiio  adioiiiist ration  Is  at  this 
moment  dcbatii'f'  the  merits  of  proceed- 
in?  v.-itli  Prc.'-ident'al  ccrtiircatlon.  Vet 
It  is  important  to  nnte  what  the  Senate 
had  in  mind  in  addini;  this  restrictive 
l.<.'-o\islon  to  the  Militarv  Construction 
Appropriation  Act  of  1974.  In  lt,s  report 
to  tiic  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations snld  the  following: 

Becj.T.'-c  of  th.e  importance  and  co-.iplcxUy 
of  the  lsi;ues  rrdcd  by  Dle^o  G:ircia,  the 
Conmuttce  fe!t  t?iiit1(,  v,n.-  Iii;portai'.t  for  the 
111  \v  Acliiiinlstrtafon  to  make  a  full  reevalua- 
i'A'.n  of  ihl.s  ruat  tC,".  II  ii  the  hope  of  the 
Coiiinnttee  thai  such  an  evaluation  would 
liH-!ac!e  a  thorout'O  exploration  of  the  possi- 
bility f;f  ac^vhi„'  with  the  Soviet  Union 
mutual  military  re.'tra'nt  without  .loop  irdiz- 
ln;t  U.S.  intercut  In  liie  area  of  tJie  Indian 
Ocean. 

This  language  closely  parallels  the  In- 
tent beliind  the  Tndi.m  Ocean  resolution 
.submitted  last  j  car  for  Senate  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pi'cjldcnt,  because  of  the  expressed 
Intent  of  the  Congrcs.s — and  because  of 
the  continuing  sensitivity  and  importance 
of  this  issue — I  am  today  joining  with 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Rliode 
Island  (Mr.  Peil)  and  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits>  in  introducing  a  revised  Senate 
resolution  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  hope 
In  this  way  to  reiterate  the  concern  of 
the  Senate  about  the  manner  In  which 
U.S.  ix)llcy  toward  the  Indian  Ocean 
should  be  made. 

In  particular,  this  resolution  calls  upon 
tl:c  President  to  seek  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  designed  to 
achieve  agreement  on  limiting  deploy- 
ment of  the  two  nations'  respective  naval 
and  other  military  forces  In  the  Indian 
Ocan  and  littoral  states. 

How  these  negotiations  should  take 
1)1  tee  would  be  a  matter  of  choice  for  the 
administration.  They  could  take  place  In 
a  bilateral  forum,  or  In  a  multilateral 
fonim  including  other  concerned  states. 
The  eyistence  of  this  concern  Is  manifest. 
Aheady,  on  two  occasions — December 
11)71  and  1973— the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  passed  resolutions  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  a  "zone  of  peace,"  and  has 
created  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  Imple- 
ment those  resolutions.  Tills  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee mlKht,  indeed,  be  the  proper  forum 
for  negotiations.  And  I  have  heard  from 
representatives  of  a  number  of  the  littoral 
f-tates,  in  support  of  efforts  to  make  the 
Indian  Ocean  such  a  "zone  of  peace.' 
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Any  negotiations  should  cover  a  variety 
of  topics — and  should  be  under takcti 
with  a  clear  view  of  U.S.  Interests  in  Uu- 
region  of  the  Indi  ;n  Ocean.  Topics  for 
negotiation  should  include  a!;r':'  iti  irt.i'a- 
tions  by  the  superpowers  on,  first,  ps- 
tablishment  or  use  of  naval  and  olhci 
military  facilities  in  the  Ii:di.;n  Ocean 
and  littoral  states;  second,  nuiii'  Lrs  ol" 
warships — or  ship-days — deplo:,td  iu  fie 
Indian  Ocean  basin;  and  tliiid,  ihe  sii^e 
and  characteristics  of  war.hips  and  otii- 
er m.ilitary  forces  deployed  there.  In  lii-s 
way,  it  may  be  possible  to  head  o;T  yet 
another  arais  race,  yet  another  fiitiie  ex- 
ercise in  trying  to  reach  a  balance  of  mil- 
itary power  at  Jfvcls  far  higlicr— and 
with  far  greater  risk — than  are  deploy cl 
111  the  Indian  Ocean  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  timing  of  this  eliorl 
to  convene  direct  negotia'ions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  critical.  O'lr  re.^-oluticn 
provides  specifically  that  the  Pre;:idef.t, 
should  make  no  certification  j)ur.T,;ant 
to  section  613  of  Public  Lav,'  03-552— ncr 
should  he  reach  any  agreement  rr  uij- 
derstanding  providing  for  tire  u..s  by  U.S. 
air,  land,  or  naval  forces  of  an  ,■  military 
or  naval  facility  In  the  Sultanate  of 
Oman — until  he  has  used  his  be.  t  cffoil'^ 
to  convene  nerrotiations  with  the  Sovie', 
Union.  And  neither  of  the  stsps  outlined 
above  should  be  taken  until  the  President 
has  used  his  best  efforts  to  gain  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  an  interim 
standstill  on  deployment  of  forces — or  on 
building  or  use  of  bases — in  the  Indian 
Ocean  region. 

In  this  way,  we  believe  that  the  bc.t 
Interests  of  the  United  States  would  be 
served,  and  that  we  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  gaining  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  it,  too,  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  entering  hito  yet  an- 
other arms  race.  Perhaps  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion does  intend  to  expand  its  naval  pres- 
ence In  the  Indian  Ocean,  especially 
after  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canttl.  Per- 
haps what  Is  happening  In  Berbera  rep- 
resents a  firm  Soviet  commit.ment  to  a 
naval  presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Yet  that  Is  -.11  the  more  reason  nov%^ 
to  seek  mutual  restraint  on  naval  de- 
ployments, before  these  are  a  fait  ac- 
compli on  both  sides. 

To  be  sure,  direct  negotiations  are  not 
the  only  means  for  achieving  this  objec- 
tive. We  would  be  perfectly  content  to  see 
mutual  restraint  achieved  by  other 
means — either  tacit  or  explicit.  Yet  in 
the  absence  of  some  other  means  of 
achieving  mutual  restraint,  we  believe 
that  the  approach  we  advocate  here  is 
likely  to  be  most  productive. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  have  been 
."peaking  Jn  terms  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations.  But  there  i"-  an  added 
reason  for  looking  careful!"  at  cnr  mili- 
tary and  naval  deployments  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  area.  This  is  the  question  of 
possible  U.S.  militarv  action  against  one 
or  another  oil-producing  state  cf  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Since  the  Secretary  of 
State  ppoke  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  there  has  been  growing  un- 
easiness about  the  possibility  that  tlie 
United  States  might  at  some  point  con- 
template military  aci-I  n. 

I  have  said  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  I  couM  not  countenance  sending 


Aiiicii  an  men  and  women  to  die  for  oil 
in  tiie  Midc'iie  Eatt.  I  have  also  supported 
tfrorts  to  picniote  good  relations  between 
tlie  LTnitcd  Eta.tcs  and  tlie  oil-protiucinrr 
states,  throuiii  poIit:eal  and  economic 
riears.  Ti.-reicre,  I  believe  it  Ls  Impera- 
'.:•;»  tiiat  v.e  take  no  action  that  could 
r:iise  in  an:-  .'ne's  mind  tiie  sti'^piciun  tliat 
ve  v.rrr,  indeed,  preparing  for  military 
;:cti-)n. 

Whatever  merits  theie  may  be  In  in- 
crea.-ir.g  our  capacity  fcr  military  or 
r.-val  aciion  in  llic  ar^a,  ther.fore,  it  is 
ciitlcal  at  th's  time  tliat  v;e  do  nothing 
tliat  vouid  make  it  more  diflicult  to  work 
out  productive  rclalio'is  with  l-cl  states. 
And  thi ,  mean.-  we  sho'^ld  adopt  a  stand- 
Li'ill  on  ccn.^tructicn  at  Dirgu  Garcia,  and 
.-hoii.'d  e.vei-fi.se  e:;trc)ae  ct.jtior.  on  ac- 
(lUiiin^r  anv  basing  rights  in  tlie  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  witii  Senators 
P;:i.L  and  Javits  in  intrcdu:ing  this  In- 
dian Ocean  resolution,  and  1  ccmn-.tnd  it 
to  tlie  Senate  for  its  c^n'-idcration.  I  ask 
unein'mous  consent  that  the  t-.-xt  of  Mr. 
Colby's  testimony  on  Soviet  involven.ent 
in  the  reKion,  Dr.  Schlcinger's  com- 
ments in  Newsweek,  and  an  article  on 
Diego  Garcia  from  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  RcroBn. 

The; e  bring  no  rbiectinn.  the  m.^terial 
wa-^  ordered  to  be  pri.ited  in  tiie  Recc.hd, 
as  follows: 

CIA  Dii'.i'Cica  CciLriY,  TEsrij'fOxv  on 

DlIGO   Garci\ 

PKOrO.SED   EXP.^NSION    OT   NaVAL   FACHiriFS    c:t 

THE  Island  op  Diego  QARrw 
SirncoMMiTiFE  c:i  Mn.-n  ^RY 
Cr N- J :  p. vcTioN  of  the  CoMMrrrEE 
ON  .^;'.>'r:u  St=-«!vicks, 

Waihinr^ton,  D.C. 
Tlie  Cab;  oiriii-.IifCf?  n-et,  pursUiUit  to  no- 
tice, na  2:10  o'clock  p.m..  In  Room  212, 
Russoll  Scr:,-\tc  Oiiice  Building,  Senator  Stuart 
Syminsto'i  (CUalrniaii  of  the  .Suhcoinuiivtcc) 
prp-lriing. 

Pnsr-nt:  SeiiP.tors  E:.iv.i:',Eton  (pre4cMnjl, 
noini'-.ick  and  TaJ't. 

Also  present :  Gordon  A.  Nea,-o,  Pro'e.^- 
slonal  Staff  Member;  Joyce  T.  Campbell, 
Clerical  Assistant;  and  Kelly  Smith,  Assist- 
ant to  Senator  Si'mmfrtoii. 

Senator  .ST::tNi;TON.  The  h.carlng  will  co.nie 
to  order. 

Mr.  Colbv,  v.c  welcome  you. 
I    .<iee    you    have    a    .statcmcr,   .    You    ma'; 
proceed. 

;  T AXEMEN T  OF  w.  r..  COLBY,  UIRIXlilB  OF  CEN- 
lUAL  I-NTLLLIGENCE  AtxENCV;  ACCUMPANIED 
I4y  JOHN  B.  CHOMEAU,  OFFICK  OF  SITlArEClC 
liESEARCn;     -WILLIAM     B.     NEWTCV,    OFFICE    OP 

cunnENT  imtelligence;  axd  ceouce  l.  c.-.ry, 

LrGISI.ATIV-   COUNSEL 

Mr.  Colby.  Mr.  Chulrinj-.i,  U  io  a  pleasure 
to  be  hove. 

Mr.  Chair.T.nn,  V:\e  Soviet  ijaval  preEe.;fe 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  be^an  In  ^ta^.,il  lOSfl, 
wUcn  four  slilps  from  Viadlvcstuic  made  a 
"Kood  v.ili  •  visit  to  nicst  of  Uic  littoral  coun- 
'iic-;.  In  the  luti'.'  o\cr  .six  ycirs  since  Ihoto 
■visit,'',  tiic  Rusilai;E  havs  r.'ialntwlncd  a  nearly 
contuuious  presence  la  the  IriClaa  Ocean 
area. 

The  .Soviet  naval  piCi-cnce  has  f;ro'>vu  .slov,  ly 
1:  .t  s'endily  during  these  yeais,  and  has 
helped  :iosco'.v  Increase  lid  infli'enve  l.n  th.at 
part  of  th.e  v.-orli. 

T'le  for(  PS  the  Sovlo's  hare:  deployed  In 
1'  p  Indian  Ocein.  ho-ivever,  hp.ve  been  rela- 
live'y  .small  and  Inac+lve. 

The  vessels  have  spent  80  percent,  of  their 
time  at  anchor  or  In  port  visits,  mostly  Jn 
the  northwestern  pwrtlon  of  the  ocean. 

Although  the  number  of  countries  Tlntted 
annually  has  decreased  aince  1969,  the  gen- 
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:n.«:i.sU>&  of  the  nuval  tor^c  n-ui  the 

-,'   ii~e  of  port's  oa  A  routine  bn^^i 

Ued  ill  (I'l  overall  jrcreate  Iti  the 

•i  I.    .     i  pzn  call?!.  Put  i!i  torms  of  iii-ival 

litp  f*;.   ,   la  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Soviet 

jir<>f  .v;.    ii.rreasfcl  from  about  1.000  in  1968 

i-i>  5.C;<>  in   1073.  ticclvidi"i  V.?rV  c:«'.r'nc 

c^;^e^n' ^<u.-  in  B»iit;lT.iP  h. 

Br    pijri-1973.    the    typicf-1   .=  Ii.diu'i 

Oteaii  jorcfe  Uiciiidtd  five  siirfa.i  AaiMups — 
one  gun-.. lined  rrul-tT  or  wl-v-iie-eqiupptd 
.'bip,  tAO  destrcijci"*.  ot  de.-iiroyer  escorts,  u 
ivijipfff  ppper  end  r-i;  auiphIbioa<=  shin.  Tlicre 
iv.v;  H\'>  usually  r.  die-'^i  'ubiir.ir  ns.'ftnd  sl% 
.'luxiliarv  support  s-hip;.  one  of  v>hlch  v.a% 
a  merci-iaiit  t.iiikc-. 

Mr  Cliairman,  lodii-.  uu-.e  ;.:*■  -:\.  Mtriare 
C>mb.i<;'iits.  one  subinaiii'e,  niue  ii>»i.i.-.;vsep- 
CTi  ai.d  11  support  siups  m  the  lixd.un  Oceaiv 
ii'-'t  f.iib?'3nlifi!lv  ciiiToieut  'ipui  '  ..i'  lyplcr.l 
.'•.howiii--'.  except  f.r  the  m.  r  •:>.  ^  in  niiiie- 
f^•^■f^l>u  a-  I  will  expl.uu  iMter. 

Recptiny,  a  Sivle:  intelllKt'  c-  -..trutioi. 
f.:iip  has-been  deplo.ed  <r>  the  Ii;!..i  i  Ocean 
fi>r  me  nist  time  suite  the  Xiiaia-P.4Ul.-ta!i 
War.  a>.d  is  iipp.nti.tlv  laonlt'.rii.si  cif.t-Uip- 
iiuiiic.  I'.i  the  Per^:,.a  C:-.ilf  are« 

It  V.Li!  probab!;,  aho  roi.dvtct  ■.  :■. eillai'Te 
of  any  m.ijor  We  r-ru  •  '.•;:,i  jii'.ue.tv.-ztls  hi 
the  I'Hiirin  Oceai. 

I'l  addition,  a  groi  p  of  So'.i«.t  n•Ul*^^^c^T'p- 
eri  has  recently  arii.ed  from  i!ie  Pticific  to 
conduct  miiie-cle.^ri;i2  opers-i.in=;  u.  fho  Gu't 
of  Sue--. — ill  the  are.'i.'.  iOiovsn  on  ti.Ls  map  at 
the  bot'.am.  The  oiie.^  ai  tiie  top  vou  r.ill  noiB 
-ire  being  cleared  b;.  r.,e  U.S.  and  :h©  Unitfil 
Kiiifed.im. 

Liist  v.oekeiid  rl.'-  heiicpie'*  e'-riic-r  L.'^i  ia- 
grft-d.  on  a  voyage  fn.-n  the  BUek  Sen.  round- 
ed til-'  r.'>pe  of  Good  Hope  and  liit.v  ii.;ti  th'.^ 
group  This  Is  bv  f.ir  the  farthest  frcim  home 
wfttei..  UiHt  either  t.te  l.eiun?rad.  or  ic  s'.  ?r 
.Vttip  the  Moskva,  hris  ever  ver.i'.iied. 

Tii2  i-..vict  warai:ips  ana  siii>ii.;,rii.<:.i  so-,  t 
ty  tlie  Indian  Ocean  ri''vni:i!ly  conir'  froui 
the  Patihc  Fleet.  v.!iu-'i  i.-:  lAio  the  primary 
source  fur  logistic  Mippoit.  C.«m-Jnr-..f)U  from 
the  v.e-tern  fleets.  Kcieier.  hh-.^  operated 
In  the  Ind.^n  Ocean,  tit  Hi-Xy  v.-'jl!c  tnin^- 
f erring  to  the  Pacifi  ■ 

Tlie  Indian  Occ-..     •  ..     >. 
"..oiiliieni  sea  roil.'.     ;        •;,. 
fcr  of  ii.ival  units. 

.\boi>t  one-ft-vr'.''i  of  the  Soviet  •iArslilp-, 
>'id  .'tibniarines  that  Iiaie  cpeL.i'.-<l  there 
have  b?en  units  tramferriug  ii  ■  .-,  p,.  in- 
frof'i  the  vcbf eru  fleet*. 

T)ie  Pacinc  Fleet  na'.M  for-.s?  ...  ■  ;  .j  ,  b^- 
Ing  ii...de.-nized.  As  pavr  of  thir.  en.jrt.  suice 
parly  1074  the  Soviet  force  In  trie  Indni. 
Oceaii  hns  included  n.ort  modevn  anti-c:ir- 
ric-r  ft'.d  anti-subinmne  units,  trar*iVnin-' 
from  Sow>;t  western  reec  =  .  Tlie'«-  units  huil- 
provided  t>-e  Russians  a  aiore  inpres-ae 
naval  prf-ence  thsn  cv.iid  have  bein  di.v, :: 
from  iheir  Pacific  Fleet  a  year  ago. 

In  addition  to  »M'  de  far 'o  liiipro\  .•(nr-  .  i 
the  qu.ilHy  of  Mn-  Iriiliaii  Ocenu  (crcc.  il.e 
Itngth  of  time  on  >t,\(ion  for  th.e  i'divi'liial 
warship*  teems  to  be  incrpr.«.b'L:  fJ.>ir.e  of 
file  J-lilp-  thai  h.-e  lust  left  tho  ftien.  for 
ifiSt'.PCv.  were  t.hpre  <or  a  yer.r,  a-i  compariJ 


rotational 
••  fit  lea-t 


to  five  or  six  ni^.! 
tours   ■mi)»  adc-i 
pfcrtir  owint:  t-j 
cHitir-.  in  ttie  are.t 

Unt-i  ]«i73.  the  Ru'sim.;  ,>:.,, j  v.,  ,- 
clu^ively  on  "flo.i  in;,  bi- 
auxiliajy  .■!h.p&   ij  i,i.ii      ., 
n»tl(>n:i!  watrr.i-to  pr."  tftm  i^upp^ 
'nrlicm  Oc'.'an  ui^val  rcic-'. 

':'•'•  .-  .t  frequr-ntiv  i.ved  .u.  i.,.'a;^s  v»t4« 
'  !ai  iht  Island  ot  Sootivta.  aua  Lh  tuo  ti.'i- 
«0B  Ar;.hipcli»f  J  ;.  i,vut  1,000  niiutii-al  luOtn 
..ouiH  of  India.  .•.),i:t-  the  txivlft-,  ha-.c  im- 
plantea  mooring  ijuoys.  ycu  uiil  notice  th.-it 
Olegj  Garcia  is  in  the  Chagos  Archlpelf.^jo. 

Contittiy  to  niiinerons  n-port,  ;iboiii..  .So- 
oolra.  tbe  barren  inland  has  no  i>ort  tac  'li- 
ttee  or  fuel  storage  and  Its  air-ilrip  is  a  wn.^ll 
'.Vor!'l  V/;.r  II  gra..'  !iiii.viy    'I!',-  -,    ty  mili- 


tary Ir.stallation  on  the  Islraid  1.^  .%  small 
South  Yemenese  (PDRY)  Carri.on.  A  major 
cons^truction  effort  would  hnvo  to  prefedc 
any  sigiilPeant  Soviet  use  of  Srrotra  other 
thon  as  an  anchorat;? 

In  early  1973.  the  SoiieU  rcfiulred  use  o* 
some  facilities  at  the  .small  I'oit  of  Berbeia. 
la  Sonii'h.'-.  Thesf^  have  now  beoii  cvpandec;. 
nr.d  the  .So -let-i  f.re  noi'.-  usii'g  tiie  harbor  lof 
ro..!ii;e  -hip  main.enaufe  and  civv:  rest. 

There  a\v  no  repair  rA'--i:itie=^  ashore,  but 
tenders  r.i.'v  prcn'i'ie  the  s.ime  servUcs  !•: 
port  as  fiiey  previously  did  .U  anchr..-. 

Tiip  .Soviets  have  m'I  up  n.-^val  conumuii- 
cfiiior.i  faciliiy  near  Bfrroer.<»,  and  alsT  appept 
to  be  building  an  t..r:iflo  •.lUiiotv'-  iK'.-  nri-f 
iii.ide  liiile  prottre«j.  jddleiedi. 

The  Siivict.s  h;r.e  v..  e  ol  a  F'O'  -  ura^e  .a- •.. 
Uierc.  and  htue  coi>.-i .  .ud  a  iw.ucks  art-i 
fur  liieir  tecUniciaii« 

Sj\1c:  naval  ships  -.t.-o  bnvo  -Hire  •;.'?-- 
to  Iho  Iraqi  port  ol  t'ram  Qasr.  In  the  Per- 
sian GiiU".  nbere  Soviet  ti^ciinscians  have 
been  as.ii3iiug  in  niii-or  port  deielopnieii'. 

Rfrpair  facilities  at  the  form?i"  Biitisli 
naval  ba-e  at  Aden  hove  not  lieen  ir-..i.i  b\ 
aovitt  jTi  tfahips.  al'h.oi.^li  stippnit  .ships  and 
occasioir  lly.  small  warships  stop  '.here  for 
refueliiij,  aiul  rep'eri.^liinci.t  Solel  trans- 
ports per'i.J.iallv  li^nd  at  an  cx-RAF  air- 
base— ;u-n<-  Adeii's  Inffraatlon.-.I  Airport 

Soviet  naval  nxi.>cilir.iies  re{.;ul.!iy  call  r.r 
Singapore  tis  they  ent:T  nud  exit  the  Iiidiati 
Ocean.  In  addition  lo  receiving  bunher- 
slnc©  May  1972,  the  3o.iel  support  s.Iiips  ha-.  ^^ 
been  serviced  it\  ti:e  coinmer.lnl  dr.\doi'-. 
facilities  there. 

Moscow's  prosper.'  for  nn  -,-:;  f.-icihtiti  ii. 
other  littoral  countrie-  are  not  verv  i)vlt;ht 
The  So' lets  helped  iM<ild  lorii ,-.;  nnvn! 
baf'e  at  Vizakh.-.patnam.  'aid  have  equipped 
th©  Indir.n  Navy  with  minor  w..r:lilps.  oi>d 
diebel  t<"hniarine?. 

Never-! heles-s.  New  Delhi  has  -^.ot  ^v.-'^'-d 
the  Soviel-i  free  a>.<.e'.^  to  lndta!i  ports,  nor 
is  it  like!.,  t.i  do  io  I.i  *iic  fotv&c:?ub"e  fulorr 
(Df-letf'l! 

The  USSR  is  try;i;s  In  i:Tiv  o'hcr  ro""- 
tile^.  too.  alrhoueb  prospects  nrc  rC|ii'.l!v 
dim  beyond  receiving  bunkers.  Moscow  l,(<^ 
apparentlv  niadt;  o-. i-rture.i  to  Sii  L.-inl:a  for 
access  to  tiie  Port  of  Colombo,  find  has  .K-?nt 
in  re.-ear.b  s-liip.'?.  i^rpport  !-\,iT,<i.  imd  an 
occasional  w.irship — probably  UviUi:  t.^  ac- 
C'.istom  )'\e  Cer!i!VL'-e  ti  .i  .Sx  lot  ti;.v.'.! 
presence 

Sim'liir    ci::5    *\.'~9  P  -t    tlt'\U. 

i'l  Mauritius 

Til"  So-.-rctt.  nii'v  al.s:  hope  to  u^e  ihe  f.i- 

duties  In   ChittagOiVJ.  now   that    they  have 

f.rl3hed  the  liarbor  clenring  operation  there 

PeiU'tor  SvMiN'c.To.N.  v/here  i-i  ChitUfon'.;? 

Mr.  Coi.»!T.  Chittac  ■..■.  }s  in    B:int;indc,',. 

You  A  111  roeall  that  the  Suvut^  were  nskcd 

to  help  ill  some  salvaee  and  niir.sweepiny 

pfTorts  tl'ere   Thcv  fitjishnd  the  >.•!•. .it,e  vc-v 

r-ioidir,  ft  it  the  t;  !•>..»-  .ecnlne  oOfr-;tJon   wii^ 

verv    C'linnllcat-ed    nnd    difn.^'.j^     xiiev    bist 

finished  tliot  a   few  weel-.s  ...•  .     r,-...-   i;.,.,-. 

vitbdr..v.n  from  there   u'v 

We  1  i-F  no  evi'lencp  that  iie  <  ,'.i.-  s  i.  ,•{. 
."ua^p  ovtr^'irc?  for  iijv.il  ncc,--.-  i  ,  ni'.,r.-i 
rounjilo.^  other  than  Somalia.  Ii  ;q.  A<».->i 
T'ltll.:.  R.'r  :nporp.  7I.'4u>-!tiu.'r   ;,.,,(  ...     )j,j..  i-vj 

Sen-.'.--  «vM-  •- ...K  Mti'^re  i-  Vri  fs-i-, 
»i''alii? 

Mr.  Coi.iv    To  I'ci'ii'.e  n*  mv.  -.,. 

feyloii- 

8en»t.,s  Svwr-,<;t->«  v/t  hkd  joi  ojicii  li«nr- 
iiiK  tiiis  nwralng  and  a  clved  iiMirJnp:  this 
Bft«riiooii.  but  so  fur  It  d«iC  •  not  .-.'•i-in  V-j  m" 
that  '..r.  .  t.n<fii;ag  tint  ^ou  li;ive  SMd 
licrf!  lid  be  <tn'-.lfira  up   to  TV  In 

>our  ;..    .!.  All  flat  Iffor-.i^tion.  j.s  I  sea 

it.  !♦:  roincthlii^  Ihi-t  evfTj  hfirj  ,•  ■•■fi^  I:r»r,vii 
tliat  wj>nti?'1  to  IciKvv  It 

J'r  Ci«i  "f  There  may  ho  a  fnv  phra'.os  In 
there.  Mr.  CI  alrm;«ii,  thut  v/ould  reveal  l.ow 
\re  leari.nd  certain  i'e»o^  B>it  »;i  «i?w>|.ce.  I 
r  •..•••  v.  i»i.  vo'i 


Senator  Svminctov.  Would  you  please  da- 
ria.cisify  as  much  as  possible  for  your  stnte- 
ineiit. 

Mr.  Cuz-BV.  I  v.juld  be  c'uhs^hicd  to  ^o 
throueh  this  and  pull  out  those  few  thuig.s 
that  have  to  remain  classifit-d  ■.v.:r\  dec'.r.ssitv 
tiie  rcninnOfr.  Mr.  c;i.urni;,\i. 

&o  fi.r.  r.Ir.  Chi'ir.r.in.I  have  been  talkui^; 
about  the  more  or  le.-j  contuiuous*  Soviet 
na\ul  presence  in  the  Indi.ui  Ocean.  Another 
aspect  of  the  pioiilem  has  been  the  Soviet 
surtje  deploymeiiis  to  the  aro.n  — and  these 
hav?  been  highly  rffcoonsue  to  US  uav.vl 
aclivitiL-, 

Moscow-  ;.ppai'c-iifly  prefer.';  to  keep  a  ni.ti- 
Imal  force  in  tne  ix-t-an  that  c.n  be  qtiicki.. 
.sli-eii-thtnea.  Tii.s  piovides  a  '■.signiirai,:;  ■ 
rnp:ibi!ity  during  c:isi.^  periot ;;,  vhiU-  avoia- 
ing  th'-.  politiciil  and  ei-...iioimc  costt-  of  main- 
t..inir['  II  larger  cotifinuous  presence 

There  h-i-e  been  tno  occ;i."ions  vjhcn  ttu^ 
Soviets  hiive  clo.Tiy  made  use  oi  this  ••,:£-. 
nalhiit'"  device. 

FoUov.mEt  the  Inuo-Paki.st.mi  War  or  No- 
v-emiier  1971.  ann  ..Imost  tiuee  v.t-eks  alter 
the  duptoymei  t  of  ths  USS  B:i!t{"prlse,  tbey 
brought  th.cir  force  le-.  el  v^i  to  .six  siirtac'o 
combatants,  six  submatines  "and  nine  .-iuxili- 
arles.  Tlu.s  rppro.'^Ci.'-  a  doubhn?  ot  surUi-e 
conibatants.  and  r.  signiacaiit  incre-ase  Hi 
subnuirines,  from  oue  to  .^ix. 

In  the  Ar.ib-r.,t.-\e;i  War  lu  O  >ooer  19-7.1 
t:ie  Soviet;  respoiideci  to  the-  u.>,-inti-ipato.< 
dr>p;nvi>uiu  of  a  U.S  earner  t.-^.!:  svoup  t.> 
the  Indinn  Ocenn  by  sending  additiO!i.\l  umi  . 
into  tie  area  -iucrensins;  their  submivtn' 
force  f-om  one  *  ■>  :o'-r 
!  Deleted.] 

Seni.te.r  Do-itNu  k  Mr.  f'lairmin.  vvo'iM 
Mr  Colb,'  yield  at  that  point? 

Wlieii  you  are,  talking  aboiif  the  .Soviets 
are  yo'i  talkin-  about  missile  ftrintj  '-f-bmn^ 
lines  oc  attack  .s  ibmcirines-? 

Mr.  foMiv.  Wc-  ai-e  talkiiit;  ahont  a*  ;r.- 
^i.bniarincN.  Senator. 
-Senator  Do-MiNicK  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Colby.  The  ttming  of  -Soviet  .--hip  mov^- 
mcnis  into  the  a.ea,  both  duiin-  tb'  lac'i-'- 
Piik.si..u  War  and  foUow.nc  the  Arab-Istaeb 
conflict,  is  Instructive.  T!ie  R:'.c':'rui  umi.s 
left  port  o.ily  after  U.S.  or  UK.  CiTiier  ImV- 
groupr,  had  departed  for,  or  anive-i  in  th? 
Indi.-m  O.ean.  All  ndication,-,  were  that  Mo- 
can-  n.,s  cbtet^v  re.spondiiiB  tu  depIovnieiK- 
by  the  U>j.  and  other  ue=terii  countries,  siw- 
cificnlly  Britain,  ratlier  th.ai  inltiatuv'  ;i 
unilater.l  buildup. 

Tl.r>e  remaiiLs  one  liupo  t.ant  coi..-idetj.- 
lion  e-ni.ernine;  Soviet  naval  capabilities  in 
the  l!:.Jian  Oc.-aa— the  forthcoining  opening 
ol  the  Sue/:  Canal.  We  Ijelicve  this  will  in- 
creir.p  .:,:p  overall  lle.v-lbiUtv  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  111  I  he  Indian  Ocean,  :,".;|.  not  in  li.>=eU 
(.t\.\ir-e  .1  -.lanincai-.t  increa.se  In  the  S'.vict 
prssei.-cc". 

U«e  of  thi'  rA..:\i  v.oiUd  give  the  US.^'K 
easier  .-.nd  more  liniely  naval  acce  s,  particu- 
larly II.  Uniea  of  crlsi.s,  to  the  v.-estern  ludifo. 
Ocpfji.— that  is,  the  iniportaut  Persian  Oulf 
"  nd  Aiahlan  Sea  area. 

it   .^l-o  would  facilitate  the  losl.stic  s.fi- 
pole  of  .ships  111  the  Indian  Ocean  and  rc-t: 
Soviet  depeu:ieu-s  on  liltor.-n  couatrie^K. 

A   rc'opiMiod   e-ao..l   vouid   expedite   i         ■ 
llCfl  ir..njlers  and  delHerif.i  of  military  ki.( 
A   few   w.ir.'.bipi   from  the  Medlterrareau 
sqnaoroii  ijrob.ib;,'  would  be   ,enl  to  the  In- 
chon Occrtu  OS  re  the  c^nal  opens. 

Bi'l.  bf-cau-e  of  the  hi-jht-r  priority  oC  Si.- 
vlel.  nava.1  oper;.Moi.«  io  the  MedlteVianf^an. 
aiid  tijfj  nifiintciia.nce  of  a  strategic  reserve 
In  the  mack  Sea,  the  .Soviet  Pacific  Flett 
would  fitill  be  ll.-?  chief  MO.me  for  surUicc 
coinbataiU^ — aid  all  of  the  submarines— lor 
Ml..  Ii  diU.i  Oee.aii.  Suppoil  shtp^  C'aildi  b» 
drnwi  from  tho  Dl.ick  S?!a  and  the  Pacifib 
on  a  i..--arly  equnl  baots. 

Til"  S-ivi.-t  Union  i--  likely  to  increft:.*  b^ 
conitiuious  tit plovnients  there  whether  or 
not  the  .Sue/.  Cnnrd  fs  reopened. 

Moreover,  the  USSR  probably  recogni-^e.^ 
Hial    Mi.,   c.i  .  -1    i.s   .•,i!)|e;ct    lo   closure   in   a 
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ori :!?  Tile  Sovlct.s  would  not  wish  to  be 
ca-Jt'.'-.t  with  a  Kul-).=;taallal  portion  of  avail- 
able units  on  the  vrong  end  of  a  blocked 
cann!,  P.'-'-d  in  cemslderlng  this  contingency 
they  alnif.st  ce;-talnly  v.-.'-iuld  give  priority  to 
t;ieir  ?Icdlterranean  squadron. 

If  there  is  no  substantlnl  1-  cr-J.-iso  In  US. 
ravai  forces  I'l  the  .nrea,  v  o  be'.lp-.e  ohe  Soviet 
increase  will  l}e  gradual  say.  ono  to  t.. o  sur- 
f:icp  tcmbatai-.ts  fc-r  year. 

,'?r.  Coinv.  [IJolcted.l 

Shotild  tlie  U.S.  make  ti  s"b-.t,»iit'al  in- 
croa.-C  hi  Its  nav.il  prci  iii-e  in  liic  Indian 
Ocean,  a  Seivlet  b"i!dup  fn=^ier  and  larr;cr 
than  I  have  just  described  would  be  likely. 
If  t!!C  c.Tn;='l  'vere  open  and  available  to  R'ls- 
Eiaa  tliiii-,  t'lo  t.Ti--.  of  vo-ijonrting  v.ould  be 
ea.'sicr. 

Tn  any  event,  the  So^-icts  voi'ld  pro'i-bly 
not  be  able  to  sustain  an  Indian  Ocean  force 
signllicntly  larc.er  than  that  presently  rie- 
ploved  there  without  reordering  their  prlor- 
ltic\s   a.-'i  shiftii:;;  Uiiv.;!   forces   irom  o'her 

Let  nie  iiow  put  the  Soviet  naval  aciivity 
I  have  been  di.scussing  into  the  context  of 
ovctall  So'.ict  objectives  in  the  Ineilun  Ocean 
r.roa. 

Viewed  froiii  a  global  per.?pect;ve,  the  In- 
dian Ocean  area — as  distinct  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ea.st — has  a  lower  priority  than  the  U.S., 
China,  or  Europe  In  the  USSR's  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  military  initiatives.  Moscow's 
probable  long-range  strategic  objectives  in 
this  area  are  to  win  Influence  at  the  expense 
of  the  we.=;t,  and  to  limit  the  future  role  of 
China. 

Toward  these  goals,  the  Soviets  use  their 
naval  presence  as  one  element  in  a  combined 
approach  that  utilizes  political,  economic, 
subversive,  and  military  aid  activity. 

We  believe  that  the  roles  of  military,  and 
particularly  naval  forces,  have  been  second- 
ary to  diplomatic  efforts  and  aid  programs 
in  promoting  Soviet  interests  iu  the  Indian 
Ocean  area. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  naval  force 
Is  to  maintain  an  adequate  military  strength 
to  counter — or  at  least  provide  a  political 
counterweight  to — moves  made  by  western 
naval  forces  there,  particulaily  Lhoae  of  the 
U.S. 

St^viet  leaders  have  shown  that  they  -.viU 
maintain  a  na-..il  pre.-.ence  iu  the  ocean  at 
lea^t  equ.-il  to.  If  not  f^reatcr  t;iHii,  that  of 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Soviet  writings  have  reflected  concern  over 
the  possiblUty  of  the  U.S.  sending  nuclear- 
powered  balU.stic  mi£.slle  submarines  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  but  so  far  as  the  activities  of 
Soviet  naval  units  there  have  not  indicuted 
an  antl-Polarls  mission. 

The  Soviets  recognize  the  Importance  to 
the  west  of  Persian  Gulf  oil,  and  the  sea 
lanes  lietween  the  Gulf  and  Europe  or  Japan. 
Moscow  perceives  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  oil  question  and  recent  increases 
in  the  U.S.  naval  presence  in  the  Inelian 
Ocean. 

Nevertlieles?,  tiie  normal  conipofiition  of 
Die  Soviet  force  there — particularly  the  lack 
of  a  significant  submarine  capability — sug- 
giitts  that  interdiction  of  western  commerce, 
particularly  oil  tiilpments  from  the  Persian 
''Ulf,  has  not  been  a  major  objective. 

At  present,  about  50  percent  of  the  indus- 
trialized counirie.i'  oil  imports  come  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Tliis  share  may  decline  some- 
what in  comiii.ij  yrars,  as  alternative  .souroe.3 
Jire  developed. 

Judging  from  tlie  si/e  and  composition  of 
the  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  force,  direct  military 
intervention  does  not  appe.nr  to  figure  promi- 
nently in  Soviet  plans. 

A-s  for  future  Soviet  naval  activity  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  we  believe  that  growth  will  be 
steady  over  the  long  term.  If  there  is  no  per- 
manent lncrea.se  In  U.S.  naval  forces  in  the 
area. 

Moscow  would  probably  con.slder  sncli  a 
measured  approach  as  consistent  wl^h  a  gen- 


erally growing — and  atKiepted— Soviet  rro.-3- 
ence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  countries. 

Soviet  capabilities  to  project  and  support 
larger  naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Oceaa  are 
constrained  by  a  variety  of  factors. 

First,  is  the  distance  and  stPamii:;^  time 
from  the  various  Soviet  fleets.  Those  in  the 
western  USSR  now  have  to  go  around  .'Vfiica 
and  are  twice  as  far  from  the  Arabian  Sea 
as  Is  the  Paciflc  Fleet.  If  the  Suejt  Cai^al  wero 
open,  the  steaming  time  for  the  ilees.s  in  the 
western  USSR  would  be  significantly  reduced, 
as  .shown  on  this  map.  You  can  see  that  ti.e 
red  line  south  ot  India,  Mr.  Chairman,  fho.v:; 
the  point  from  which  you  have  approvimately 
an  equal  steaming  time  from  either  the  Black 
Sea  or  the  Pacific  Oecan  fleets. 

Other  restraints  Include  the  rec(\iire'ri?»u(; 
to  maintain  a  strategic  re-serve  in  home  Ilect 
areas,  a  large  deployed  force  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, plus  the  economic  and  political  costs 
of  operating  a  sizable  naval  force  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  not  likely  to 
acquire  substantially  better  naval  support 
facilities  for  their  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area,  at  least  In  the  near  future.  There  seems 
to  be  little  prospect  for  routine  access  to 
large  shore  facilities — such  as  those  in  Singa- 
pore, India,  Sri  Lanka,  or  Aden — ior  mujor 
repair  and  overhaul  of  warships. 

The  limited  facilities  that  the  Soviets  u.-3 
now,  such  as  those  in  Berbera  or  Umm  Oasr, 
would  require  considerable  development — ■ 
and  probably  changes  In  the  host  countries' 
policies — to  provide  major  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  probably 
hope  to  increase  their  capabilities  for  air  re- 
connaissance in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Their 
prospects  are  best  in  Somailia,  where  Russian 
techuiciaus  are  helping  to  construct  air- 
fields at  Berbera  and  near  Mogadiscio. 

Somalia  is  unlikely  to  give  Moscow  perma- 
nent basing  rights,  but  would  probably 
allow  occasional  flights. 

TU-95  naval  reccmnalssaiice  aircraft  stag- 
ing from  Somalia  cotild  conduct  surveillance 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Malacca 
Strait. 

Visits  by  TU-9-5's  most  likely  would  be  on  a 
periejdic  basis,  as  In  Cuba  and  Guinea,  but 
might  increase  hi  frequency  during  times  of 
crLsis,  major  western  deployments  or  exer- 
cises, or  Soviet  naval  space  support  activity. 

Anti-submarine  -warfare  aircraft,  such  as 
the  LL-33  May,  operating  from  Somalia  could 
provide  surface  reconnaissance  and  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  coverage  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
The.se  aircraft,  as  well  as  TU-16  medium 
bombers,  were  based  In  Egj-pt  tintil  July  1972, 
and  closiey  monitored  U.S.  and  N.A.TO  ships 
pud  exercises  In  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  prepared 
.statement.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  answer 
any  additional  questions  you  might  like  to 
ask. 

Senator  Syjiingtott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Colby. 

Tlie  first  request  would  be  that  you  dccla.s- 
sify  as  much  of  this  as  possible. 

Mr.  CoLBT.  I  will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Symington.  It  would  be  yov  ■  dfci- 
;  ion. 

Mr.  CoiEY.  The  other  matters  I  v. i'l  do  it 
as  best  as  I  •  •  *. 

Senator  .Symington.  Tlie  more  inforniatioti 
vje  can  get  out  In  order  to  help  u;  in.  ;:o  tl:c 
ri;rht  decision  the  better. 

Mr.  CoLEY.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman. 
In  our  country  our  decision-making  has  to 
be  public  as  opposed  to  sbme  countries  where 
it  is  to  be  secret,  and  consequently,  we  have 
to  make  as  much  of  our  input  public  ns 
possible. 

Senator  Symington.  Do  you  conf^ider  the 
Indian  Ocean  area  to  be  of  strategic  Impor- 
tance to  either  the  Soviets  or  the  U.S.? 

Mr.  Colby.  I  would  rather  answer  from  the 
Soviet  side,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Soviets 
are  interested  In  the  Indian  Ocean  as  an 
area  of  expanding  their  Influence,  primarily 
through    their    political    relationship    with 


route  of  tl:e  countrie;  In  the  area,  wl  h  tho 
Indians,  csperially,  and  some  of  the  other 
cour.trirs  in  that  ^e-ncral  area.  I  thli..^  In-  y 
would  otjviou.sly  be  concerned  if  there  wero 
s&nie  major  threat  to  t;o'-lot  security  po.scd 
from  tlie  Indian  Ocean.  I  think  there  is  a 
cprtaiii  int.-"es'  in  po.--lug  a  no.sslblc  count-.>r- 
tbreat  to  American  or  western  pres.surc  o.i 
the  boviet  Un.on  by  po'=ing  a  tiiri  at  to  the 
oil  sources  of  Vvc-'era  Europe  But  It  is  r^r- 
tair.i.,-  not  li:  priority  anvthir.^  like  their 
rclit.onships  v.i'Ii  tiie  U.^^..  Westrrn  Europe 
or  China. 

f-auator  Pyminhtov.  The  Na-/y  spokesmen 
ha-e  In.dlcfiTpd  tha*:  ti-se  Soviets  ha.e  u?e  cT 
facilities  in  several  locations  In  the  littoral 
area  I  would  l!!:e  tc  take  th "m  one  bv  on." 
and  I'lRve  yo  ir  comn.onts.  I  have  aire.-uiy 
heari  them  in  another  comniiltce,  bt;t  I 
■i-,  ouio  like  to  hear  them  now. 

Ti'ic  li'.anci  of  .Socotra. 

Mr.  CoLFir.  Tlie  Inland  of  .Sivtoti-.^.  :  ;r. 
Chairmar..  is  a  bare  Island.  There  Is  a!n-;'i.^t 
r.otlii!.^'  there  except  for  a  small  garrison 
from  bouth  Yemen.  Tlie  Soviets  have  u~od 
Soco'  ra  as  they  have  used  many  other  areas 
•iroui.d  tlie  world  as  an  anchoring  place  for 
their  .=h;pi.  The  Soviets  spend  a  consldera'nie 
portion  of  their  time  at  anchor.  They  do 
Tiicir  provi  ioniuf;  frequently  at  anchor.  They 
have  anchored  there  off  Socotra  In  protert-jd 
waters  in  order  to  conduct  this  kind  of  ro- 
provisionlng  and  Just  plain  .sitting. 

Senator  iv^tiNuioN.  Ho.v  about  an  air 
.'■trip? 

Mr.  CoLEY.  Tiie  oi  !y  air  strip  en  Socotr.v  is 
an  old  World  War  n  air  strip  which  Is  rPnliy 
not  feasible  for  modem  operations. 

Senator  Syminctton.  We  were  t-cld  cf 
anchorages  and  permanent  mooring  In  t'.e 
Chagos  Archipelago. 

Mr.  Colby.  There  are  i^nchorages  In  th.at 
Archlpela^'o.  Again,  some  of  this  water  be- 
tween the  different  Islands  Is  International 
water,  and  Soviet  ships  are  Inclined  to 
anchor  there.  They  have  set  up  some  moor- 
ing buoys  there  in  international  waters  so 
that  they  can  J-!-:t  come  on  and  heck  otito 
tiiem. 

Senator  .SY.-iiNr.TPN'.  Titat  \~.  very  c'.O:0  to 
Dicso  Garcia. 

Mr.  Colby.  It  is  not  far  from  there. 

Senator  Sy;it:ccton'.  On  Berbera,  Soct.'.'.i.i, 
roniniunicatiousi  .ttation,  barracks,  repair 
ships  and  other  facilities,  Including  air  strips. 
V.Tiat  are  the  facts  on  that? 

Mr.  Coi.BY.  Let  me  give  you  an  overall  r'l-'- 
ture  of  the  port  at  Berbera,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  is  V.  small  installation  which  will  handle 
two  or  three  ships.  And  there  Is  an  air  strip 
under  construction  outside  of  Berbera. 

They  have  been  building  an  air  strip  there 
for  ai)0-at  a  year,  but  liave  not  gotten  very 
far. 

Ser.ator  Symikgton.  Mogadiscio. 

Mr.  CoiBY.  Mogadiscio  is  the  Capital  of 
Somalia.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  a  big  town 
there.  They  have  an  embassy,  and  they  have 
people  there,  advisors. 

The  port  Is  a  fairly  big  port. 

B;it  the  are.^  within  the  breakwater  is 
siaiev.'l  at  shallow  water,  and  you  w.:ts;d 
liave  to  anch'ir  a  little  otTshore  and  brii-g 
l;t,litt  rs  in  if  you  u.-^e  the  port  at  all. 

There  is  an  airfield  about  30  or  40  rr.iles 
northwest  of  MosTartiscio  which  thev  h.ive 
been  praduallv  buJIdinir  up  a  little  bit.  But 
'hero  Is  not  much  pro.;re?s  on  that  either. 

Senator  Symtni:tov.  T'ne  Iraqi  Port  of 
Vn)m  Qs-r. 

Mr.  Colby.  Umm  Qa.=:r.  you  will  noti.e 
there  up  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  sea  Is  down  here.  You  come  up  a  river, 
kind  of  a  delta  area  Tliis  particular  Island 
is  claimed  by  the  Kuwaitis  as  well  as  the 
Iraqis.  The  facility  here,  the  ao-called  port, 
is  about  four,  five  or  six  building  here,  a 
place  where  you  can  anchor.  It  1«  a  little 
complicated  to  get  through  the  delta  down 
to  the  Gulf.  The  Iraqis  appear  to  be  •  little 
bit   restrictive   as   to   the  degree   to  whlcli 
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thPV  wii!.  allow  the  So\  le 
p.irtn.wlai' port.  IDaleted.) 

SiTiator  SvMiKr.r^iN.  Tbe  forrwr  BrltisVi 
f»:U'e  at  Alien  and  the  iirmer  Roval  Air  Force 

Mr  C^i'TsY.  Tie  lo.mer  l}-it;-h  'i -.se  at 
AcJMi  fe,  ft  good  bus*  If  1^  a  ^ooa  harbor. 
Tlifrre  are  facill'ie-.s  in  ,t.  Thfre  :>-  Wi  airfield 
i!i  tliut  town.  Thai,  is  the  Capir^t  or  .^fuitv, 
V'emen.  And  there  ■-  .m  airfield  tuL-.t  !.•»  un 
O'lOitu©  ntrfield  u'f.;  cc-iUd  l>e  ii-ed. 

Tlie  Soviets  hiiie  i-.uC  used  it  ki,-  mpicJi. 
rhe>  l.a\e  not  (io-..e  much  irc-.re  thftu  port 
•.  :-ifs  there.  But  the  Goverivtiieiir  oi  SoiitU 
^'eaiea  ol  cour>p,  is  h  Cohrmumst  govern - 
iiieut.  ihe  S(;.i«-*3  ha-.e  been  ;>.5.-iiFciii3  tlieni. 
•So  the\  have  a  pie::\  a.-t!-..? 
Biit  they  hfive  iii>t  aciKutl; 
i  lOthtv  to  that  de^^ree 

Si  u:  lor  SvMir»t,io.-.    Whjt 
i>  (.!.•  tUey  have 
Mr    CHf>Mc.\t;.  It  t.s  short. 
C'uoii-.i  to  handle  the  e<tre:iiely  Urge  aix 
■r.ift    X  have  forgot  en  tlie  length. 

Mr.  Colby.  It  U  a  .«hort  ^lrl•^■«•.•.  no'  Ijij.; 
*.-.out;li  to  lumdle  t'-e  TU-Iii's  asid  larger 
iiitcrmr 

Senator  Dominiok  I!  is  hit  ?iir>iii;u.  Mr 
C!>aiitiuni,  to  handle  il-.f  B  _M  -lecvir^e  I 
I'.sjve  landed  one  there. 

air.  C'niBT.  You  ki^oii.  tlico  , 

Seiititor  DoMiM.-K.  It  is  n  h>rr»l)ie  ijlftf--> 
Senator  Symi^gto-n.  It  is  ji'M*,»'Hv  pretlv 
h:.t.  1..  It  not? 

(Di  c  iii-sion  off  the  record  i 
oeni.tor  Syminctox.  Bui.tertuij  rictits  l;i 
Mfiuruius  and  SuiKiipore. 

Mr.  Cf.LBY.  Singaptne,  oi  coiir,:?.  lo.  a  terv 
vrll  etiuipped  pert.  And  tiie  f:>;tets  ha;e 
tiiike'ed  there  Shigapoie  selto  (o  vv hoover 
happ:-i-  to  go  by.  Thev  ha-.e  aL-^j  u^edSlnga- 
poi«i  tor  some  rept.ir.  bccaii-e  thtre  are  so;v,e 
^ood  .=.l.ipyards  in  fcln^japore.  and  some  of 
i;ieir  auxiliary  fclnps,  for  inatuuc«,  have  bee.i 
rrfjaiied  in  Singupoie 

Port  Mauiitiu.s— Pl.-i  Loui-  ...i  the  l.slai;d 
<■•;"  r.louriiiua  is  a  very  '^ooa  prrt  It  is  iiot  all 
itiot  :.;iihiy  developed.  It  is  an  independent 
'oiintiv  now.  JT..uritia.s  Tl  ■>••.  Iv  .e  sold 
i>'"ikr'in^  to  tlie  bovteti. 

Tl'Tc  are  lots  cl  other  are.--  V.-it  i^u  i  ,ko<i 
•IV  and  buv  fuel  u-.X  if  >ou  waiiC  t  • 

.StMia'ur   SvMi::.. rus     H,.'. ..'    .hr- 
-r-nid'!»C  HI  the  UN"' 

I.Jr  CoLEv.  I  would  itosume  .-o.  I  am  preti^- 
.<ure  they  S!re  UN  ir.ernljerc  Whether  thev 
attu'iliv  keep  a  niLjion  there  rr  iiot.  I  ai'i 
•lOt  -,ii'-{-.  But  r  Vino'.v  v.e  have  sn  nm')a=.bador 
there  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Phil  Manh^.rdt  is 
lust  ^.ling  there  as  Ambassador.  Aa  you  will 
recall,  he  was  a  Foiei^^n  Service  Officer,  and 
vrcis  ;i  prisoner  ol  the  \or»li  Vi-.tiiau..-'  t-  loi 
five  ypiiis. 

Senator  SvMrNcrciv  Sen.'itor  Doniiiiii'k. 

S'-nator  Dominmck.  I  think  I  have  onl>  Ret 

ic  ti'T.stion,  and  th-.t  la,  what  :-,  jjr  Colby  ;* 
a>se.^'-nient — if  we  should  pa„;  the  tHego 
Garna  enlai-genie-.t.  would  v.e  l>v  tc  doin<; 
tticreu--?  the  force  ol  the  Ra^-iat'  fleet' 

Mr  Colby.  I  tlnnk  oir  a.'--.f  .  !i.ent  la  thtil 
The  So-.icts  would  nialch  auy  :;.•  icm^c  Iu  tmr 
f»rr»=*i;re  in  thai  uip  ». 

Hei>a..-.r  DoMlr.-KK.  Tl.it  i..\tt  t  '.<..\r- 

b.---:iior  SYMiNC'ifiN.  Senator  Tati. 

.■*-:-i'a"<.r  Tait.  7li;'i-.k  yo'i    Mr    Ciirur'ii.i.. 

»Tr.  OfOby.  would  you  con-  'i-r  !,i'at  et>- 
nr.<n.(.  the  port  and  the  a-rueid  a^  pUuned 
would  tje  such  an  :i.i  reh.'..e  or  not  ■ 

Mr  C  -LBY.  I  ftin  ret  all  that  f.iinihHr  r.  i  h 
the  details  of  the  plan.  Senator  l.ift  I  do 
think  that  the  putjho  irapre^-ion  i,i  what  we- 
iu  wo'iui  probabl-  be  almost  a.s  imixirtani  as. 
wh:;t  v.v  actually  d'j  Iu  ottior  wirds,  tiie 
.Soviets  would  beheve  that  It  we  were  to  es- 
tabli-h  a  permanf-nt  establi-jlinient  capable 
ol  fti!;>portir'5  a  regular  force  iu  that  aren. 
mat  'hey  would  react  in  .some  fashion  In 
c-rdi-t  to  establL-ti  a  counlervailinu  force. 
Tiia'.  IS  more  or  le^s  at  a'lv  dr^'n-e  ai  whicii 
A'e  do  ii. 

benator  TAfT.  11  v.e  have  a  big  de'jate  a:-.'l 
*""iori  -e  It.  Is  that  going  t>  hive — 


repre- 


Mr.  Cu'BY  Ic  will  certainly  n'.trftct  their 
attent.oi. 

Senator  Ia>t.  If  we  £.0  alv?ud  and  aufhor- 
i-;e  it.  and  public  oinnion  .seeni.s  to  justify 
authoMy.ug  It,  woiUd  that  have  an  effect  oii 
being  able  t.'*  neeottate  Iiniit.Uion  on  lorces 
in  the  firen? 

Mr.  CotBv.  I  tbinU  mat  Oiir  no..e-isnient, 
Seiiaur.  is  that  you  will  .see  a  gnidual  ui- 
crefi.se  ju  Stiviei;  presence  in  il  e  Inciiasi 
Oren.i  area  that  if  there  is  .S(,.ine  particular 
AinerirH.i  increase,  that  the  So'.iet.s  v.iU  in- 
crease th.'.t  gradhuUy  to  mr.Jch  any  stibstat!- 
tial  '.additional  American  nnolvemem.  !?t> 
that  it  Aould  really  aept-nd  upon  the  size  o. 
the  investment  and  tf.e  tor<,es  tln.t  we  ar- 
range t'j  be  there.  If  we  pi;t  in  a  penna'  eni 
estuhljqiment  c>i  some  s.;:e,  v.hv  they  wnthj 
cortespondingly  increase  to  some  substantial 
degree.  I:  we  had  onl;i  .sort  ol  tentr.tive  con- 
nections iiiere  and  some  improvementj.  the; 
might  J'.ist  contiinie  their  grtidual  mcii-.ise. 
Seuntur  T.AJT.  You  have  not  mentioned  the 
Brlti.sh  er  French  force=!.  I  do  not  think,  that 
are  in  the  area  BoMi  ^■t  them  ha. ►•  pennanenl 
nnval  forces. 

Mr.  Coibv.  Yes.  the  French  have  a  naial 
ba5;e  i.p  at  the  noith  end  ot  MBlatja.'.y  :!S  well 
as  a  base  at  Djr»>onri,  They  Keep  a  pei- 
nianent  force  of  hve  to  sx.t  ships.  And  the 
British,  tneir  onlv  permanent  e.-iiiblisriimen 
is  in  Singapore,  where  ttiey  keep  a  '.lv  mu:;  i 
fleet.  (Deleted.) 

Senat.'.ir  1'mv.  That  is  all  I  !>a  ■? 
Thfink  NOii,  MX.  Chuirinaa. 
Scnnt  ir  SYMTN0TO!>f.  Th.-inX    'o'.i    So'.'^ito.- 
Ha'.e  the  number  of  ports  Msne-i  iiy  the 
Soviets  in  the  litto.al    >rea  increased  in  the 
lust  few  year..? 

Jlr.  CoTPY.  Yes  Mr  Chairman  The  num- 
ber of  port  calls  iti  VJTi  has  go;  e  un  par- 
ticularly because  the  cnlls  in  Soinaha  h•.^\<• 
expanded  quite  a  lot  You  W'U  notice  that 
they  are  r.Uher  tarjetitl.  there  .ire  only  cer- 
tain onei 

Senator  Svvivorox  T!*e  l'M:*.\b?r  of  cf>un- 
trles  visiud  have  dropped '■' 

Mr.  Coi.tJY.  Y'es  It  hfis  iiren  r"ovf  of  a  ftici'' 
•■.iiiietlicj  have  visit-Dd. 

StiiHior  SvMiNcrt.NV  .A.s  I  ui>rter-tattd  it  ynu 
expect  the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Imii'n 
Ocean  to  continue  to  grow  rernrdlc«-s  of  what 
we  do  hut  that  it  v.  ill  ferow  faster  if  we  .start 
cieveloping  Diego  Garrl-t.  n,  th;/  a  i.Mr  lu'e-- 
pretalionV 
Mr  Col  BY.  I  think  that  i£  IriK .  ye-,  s'r. 
Mr.  C:iuirnian.  our  estiu'^ate  of  the  vvad  ii 
fcrowth  is  a  reflection  of  onr  estimate  of  tlie 
general  .Sowet,  iuteutiou  to  tuisei  t  irself  n;  n 
major  pov.  er.  as  one  of  the  two  superpov/ers, 
and  ;  ;  u.-  ,ert  ifell  in  a  world  role,  and  that 
coi.^ciioently.  there  v.  ill  he  a  lendency  to 
graduai:;  e."i;pju.dit  presence  lhi-ii.ii;hoi!i  the 
\  orld. 

Se"»'(.r  Symikc;t<i.v  Who  reac'cd  fir-"!  In 
the  fncuiui  Ocean  ,il  the  tin'.c  Oi  liie  Iiidiau- 
i'Hkistaii  Wfir? 

Mr.  Coi.BY.  In  the  fudian-Pni.;.  .un  Wcr,  Mr. 
Chairtrian.  the  fir.t  thing  tliul  happened  was 
that  the  British  seiit  a  carrier  task  group 
to  liflp  Vi'Vi  tlie  p(><-ihle  evai'iiai;on  oi  their 
titi/'.eas.  The  .Soviets  sent  a  force  veiy  shortly 
thereiiiier.  And  the  Aiuerican  force  was  sent 
two  or  tln^e  uceiu  latrr,  or  s.imelh'.ns  like 
liutt. 

Seiii  i.r  .SV...INI  ro^f   ^o.^  a  loi.'   in  tiie 
cent  Middle  East  W^r  • 

Mr  Coiflv.  In  the  r.tidtile  F,i>i  vVnr  the 
moKinent  of  Amem  an  earner  ta,sk  group 
Was  followed  by  a  Soviet  lricre:i>e  in.  pressace, 
p.iruculariv  in  submarines. 

.Senator  S/minoion.  Wiio  li  i«  acress  i.>  ihe 
in(;st  pr.i!".  Ill  the  lu',ii-,!l  iirea.  the  rj  g.  or  il.e 
So\  lehs? 
Would  that  be  up  Iit  sraUs' 
Mr.  f  or.BY.  Even  would  ti<  i   ti.^  (nr  o".   I 
Would  fay. 

Mr  CHf.Mi  Ml  I  du  not  knew  what  the  U.S. 
really  has. 

Mr.  Cot  BY.  The  tr.S..  I  think,  voiiltj  ha?i 
accp  '  ti.  Piii:!s'»n.  Tr>\n.  and  ?;..udl  Araij\». 


r«-- 


Sf  ri'itor  .SvMitcr.ruN.  OfT  tire  re  :ord, 
iDi.'^.tic.sion  oil  th:-  leixird  i 
Senator  Svrti.Ncro.v.  There  was  some  'lucs- 
tion  a.-i  to  whether  iuaiear  iiihmnrines  coui.t 
go  tlirout'h  the  Sue-  Cnn.'\l  when  il  ts  opened 
VVli.it  1^  tlie  <.ipiin.n  ol  Ihe  CIA  on  tt^af 

Mr.     Coiriv.     flu  s-callv.     thev     <  otild     go 
through   It.   there   is   no  question   olnut   it 
after  it  is  openccl.  physically  you  can  8eii« 
thci  I   throiigli.    Wnetlur   the  Soviets    v^ould 
tend  M'eivi  lln-ough  li-  i-oinethmg  el^e. 

Seiiai.-r  SvfTiNoroN.  Is  theie  enoi'uh 
cicpih'-' 

Mr.  CoiBv.  Vol  mean  •.vilhout  bein:,'  .sc.i  ' 
I  mean  n.".  the  ourlMce,  obviousiy.  Just  goiii^ 
throit^h.  I  (to  no!  think  there  would  be  mtioU 
prolilem 

Senator  s.-TiN'f  !<..n.  There  woiki  n.-,i  !>,  ■ 

Mr.  Ciio?'.EAU.  They  ha^e  enough  depth,  ht'. 
It  is  r,  ky.  Y'ou  ii.v.-e  to  be  cenani  that  yon 
art-  iHit  goit'g  111  run  into  some  jtlace  wiiere 
il.  is  silted.  But  ti.eie  is  eiioi-jh  acpth  a  jt. 
IS  cleared,  \.?s 

Mr.  Coi.uv.  It  cupend.--  upon  the  pcrnii.. 
sion  (i(  ihe  fifiypti.''.!!--.  ol  course. 

Senator  Sv.MiNi.ioN.  Do  elthf  r  of  jou  'a<  .- 
tiemrn  haie  anv  tMiher  questions? 

.Senii'i.r  Do.Mt^;Il■:^.  No.  Mr.  CUaiima  i. 

Senator  J'Afr  No  (iii(»ituiii.s. 

Si'uatorSxrr.M.iON.  Thank  \o;:  te:-   u.ail-. 

(Whereupon,  ot  3  p.m..  Ihe  he-irnig  w.-;; 
reces,s«fd.  vo  lecti  ^one  at  lO  am..  r:-di»v 
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|N<  ii;^vitek,    llifV     !7.    3t<7-l.    i.-enic       V(,i''i 
tt.-.  ••e;ary  of  De.'ei!.;.©  Juiiie.-  U.  .s,  h.ie  .-i-c:  . 

A  VAiro  OF  Warni.ni; 
()  Wou^d  yoi-  Turh'tlr  the  Iml  >'»  Or,  ., 
ill  Hie  upl.cre  of  vital  A»icrira>t  im^rc^.i.,- 
A.  Mi-Ft  of  the  iudu^^riali.'.ed  world  is  de- 
jeiuiptit  on  the  flow  of  peiroieum  out  of  the 
Per.'^i.'-n  Gu!f.  The  doniiuaticin  o',  the  oi 
rf-tances  of  'he  Per.=;taii  Gulf  area  wouhl 
diamaticalh  altei  the  confis^uration  of  woihi 
politii^.  The  So'  le's  have  binlt  up  aod  tn  ■ 
slill  biulding  .i  inalor  lo;;istic-al  capa')ilifv  in 
the  general  »irea  of  tlie  Persian  GuU.  Noue- 
tiie!f<-=.  theie  i.-  an  inclinatUin  to  bury  oi.e'j 
head  in  the  sand,  pnd  some  people  liow  e*- 
hlhir  ihat  ii.>1rK-h-like  tondfiii  y.  Soviet  f.crii- 
iiies  ai  Birhera  in  Suiualla  are  both  jni- 
pre.s.Nivc  and  proniii..'  They  are  now,  it 
.^ppea's.  coustriflin.;  a  r-rni'^e-niii.oile  (tin- 
mai  tied  nuclei.r  boinbct]  si;pport  faclUty 
lit  Betbern,  on  tl.e  Gulf  of  Aden. 

l'i:dt.i'!;tedlv  tliere  wiil  be  tho.--e  wh-i  vnil 
hiid  iinar;liiai  ive  e.'iciisi-'s  for  the  Soviet.s.  Thi-v 
iniflit  .siiggest  it  is  ju  econonur  domonsl/r.T- 
tion.  protect  for  tl>e  Soimlis  i-r  peihap.-  na 
advnr.re  rtactif.n  to  current  U.S.  re.T.e.\rch ■ 
nud-dei'eU.pnient  artivities  on  cri'ise  mL-.:-ile- 
Bul  the  fact,  n  th?t  this  repre  cuts  reload 
tap::biUties  fi'i'  a  potent  weapon  s-stem  t!>;.t 
the  ft  o.  doe.s  n.:.l  yet  pc-.se:-s  It  is  pliiin.  I 
think,  that  tfio  Soviets  are  deeply  sei-ioi'. 
about  a  pcrnifiient  pre.^eiice  aiid  .strike  capa- 
bility in  the  western  pnrt  of  the  Indian  Oce-ui 
i.nd  \.e  would  be  blird  to  reiility  if  we  weiv> 
unpnp.i' :rl  t.j  r  ike  'he  nere-ir.rv  ■i-wx'ux- 
nua'iiri  .. 
Q.  Will'  1  Villi  of  co.'tcrrncaHUTct'^ 
A  llie  Uniied  3t,i»e&  thould  lia-.e  it-.s  .nvn 
log!  ti'.;il  capability  in  the  Indian  Occau  £>l 
Die;;..  Catciti.^o.  it  the  neces  ,!ty  avi.se.-,  v.e  cftii 
support  our  own  forces  iu  the  area. 

Q.  til  tcrtn^  of  the  o.'lier  buses  iha'  '!"■' 
Soiiil  Vnioti  >'P»  i')firiatii-d  to  e.-,t.ah(4:-'i.  hum 
v.O'i>d  yo.i  tott-  III  -.•  iire^cnt  bci.'C  facil^'j  »•'« 
.S'o.)(f''/f(' 

A.  I  ivonid  rei;..rij  th's  as  unique.  In  Sfunu 
w.ivs  It  could  be  compared  to  the  facilities 
that  the  Soviets  had  estabh-hed  for  tlic-m- 
•I'l-.N  ■  II  F,'vp-   .ii'd  m  Syria 

(l-rcn  (he  Wi^slun.^ton  r'c=i,  Mn',    1.',  l"'t| 

T'.K    J.A.'V  $frr  L  r.'lr5Sl^fc.  i  or  BA'-r;  in 

IniiIan  Oi•f:.^^f 

(B;- Judith  Miller  I 

All    Any»ncRn   naval   base   in   the   Indtun 

Oioiii   I -.    .1   tct'.a   '.'.l,.;:!  h.i.-.  !>ce  .  pa'^;''!'' ly 
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awaiting  its  time.  For  more  than  16  years, 
Pcntiigon  and  Senate  leaders  have  blocked 
(lie  Navy's  efforts  to  establish  a  permanent 
i;.i\al  presence  in  the  area,  but  this  year,  the 
N.i.ys  plft"  ^o  build  a  ba^se  o)i  the  Indian 
Occ-in  !:  land  of  D!cl;()  o.-rcfa  may  finally  out- 
■  •  »•  its  oppos't  ion. 

The  Navy  now  ptuues  that  the  prospective 
r<  it)enin;Jr  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  lead  to  an 
e-piin.-ion  of  the  already  impressive  Russian 
ji.iN.l  piesence  in  the  area  and  that  such  a 
piu- ()( <i,  ne.  e.:..- hate.!  iivim.'ilii-it.>  i'on(.-.res- 
-.io.'.;.l  approv.ii  of  ■*3'J  "■  nuihr^.n  to  i;^;  i.'Kl  i\  e 
Pit-^'o  (iarcia  fai'ility. 

Public  tesiiniony  aid  ■-(  ci  .:•'  coircr,pond;-nce 
l)t  •  A-cen  thf  I'pii'apoi)  and  Capitol  Hiil,  how- 
.  ver.  indieate  tliat  trK■^e  suppo.'serily  "new' 
i;!i' lois  justifying  i^n  expanded  V.d.  pre.sence 
on  Diego  Gaiiia  are  little  more  thsm  r-ition- 
;iii;'.alions  for  the  N.ivy's  persistent  txpau- 
-loti.^t  aim-,  ill  the  Indian  O'^ean. 

.Specific  pUui.s  for  a  more  peinxanent  naval 
presence  in  that  area  dale  from  the  late 
irs-JCs.  Retired  Rear  Adm.  Goie  La  Ro<;que, 
wlio  now  heads  the  Washington-based  Cen- 
ter tor  Defense  Informa'ion,  recalls  that  in 
the  early  1960s,  the  Navy  wanted  to  station 
naval  forces  in  six  islands,  includhig  Diego 
Garcia  Acicrdin;.,'  to  a  State  Department  oi- 
tici.il,  the  U.-S  ,  fcaiing  a  piolitlcal  vacumn 
after  ilie  British  withdrawal  from  commlt- 
juents  '"East  of  .Sue/,"  persxiaded  Britain  in 
l!)().3  to  form  the  Brui.-h  Indian  Ooean  lerri- 
tnrles  (BIOTK  at)  administriUive  entity  In- 
1  hiding  Diego  Garcia  and  several  oiiier  In- 
iliuii  Ocean  Islands. 

The  real  purpose  ol  tiiesf"  'initoia  be- 
<.in;e  i  iear  the  foll.iwuig  ;.enr,  v/hen  the  U.S. 
and  Britain  sj^^ned  an  agreement  making 
BIOT  availahic  lor  i:,e  diicn-.c  nei;ri-  of  both 
[•oiernments. 

According  to  lo;in.r  bta:e  Ut-parinient  iu- 
toUigence  officer  Jona  Marks,  the  CIA  was  an 
enthusiastic  --upporier  in  the  mid-1960s  of  a 
permanent  V.S.  presence  somewhere  in  the 
Indian  Oeean  sjnre  ii:  was  a>,-iimed  that 
when  China  lesied  an  irTjjT,  ii  nould  do 
y-o  tn  'h.tr  area.  ■ 

riiciri  1  iu  si-  .si. IP       ' 

In  tt-,,iniony  befo'c  a  Houvc  Foiiig;!  Af- 
frtirs  .'ubcommiiLee,  lonner  Penca^^on  .-ys- 
tems  analyst  E<irl  Ravenal  said  lliat  the  pro- 
posal to  build  a  base  in  Diego  Garcia  first 
emerged  in  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
summer  of  1967,  but  was  rejected.  Senate 
staff  aides  recall  that  the  Navy  proposed  the 
Diego  Garcia  base  in  1968  to  then  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  Riclieid  Rus- 
sell, but  failed  to  win  his  support. 

In  196!),  a  proposal  for  a  Project  Rest 
Stop — Ihe  con.-.f  ruction  of  a  $26  million  "aus- 
tere nav.al  lacility" — appeared  a.s  a  classi- 
iied  line  item  of  the  fiscal  year  1970  military 

•  onstruction  budget.  'Ihe  project  was  ap- 
proved by  both  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees,  but  tiie  authorized 
funds  were  deleted  bv  lie  Senate  Appropria- 
I'ons  Committee. 

In  an  attempt  to  ^ri\e  the  picjei.l  by  liav- 
)'ig  the  funrls  reiu'-cvted  during  House-Sen- 
ate conference,  then  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions Adin.  Thomas  Moorer  appealed  io  .Sen- 
ate .Arnud  Services  Chalrmnn  John  Stejinis 
u'  a  letter  dr.t"d  Deicmber,  19t)9.  Moorer,  e-\- 
pvessing  "df.'p  i  onoern"  over  the  -'atus  of 
the  cln---oliei;  LiiCj^o  Garcia  piojrut,  claimed 
that  delPlnni  of  liinds  for  tht;  baNC  would 
have  an  "ad\eise  strategic  effect  of  major 
nnporiancc."  According  to  Moorer,  the  Diego 
Oaii  ui  base  was  'the  Navy's  number  one 
priority  of  all  items  "  in  tl-at  \far'--  miJiiary 

•  '.nstmcl.ion  program. 

At,  about  the  same  time,  i.c  Nr.\.y  sent  a 
memo  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mutee  stressir.g  the  >ii'atCi.iC  importance  oi 
the  support  base's  <-on:5truciioii.  Tic  Na\y 
argued  that  the  bn.sc  would  pro-. toe  the 
President  wiih  "a  I'^e  i/i  il)v,.t^■e.'.' .f  ot^- 


tlons  from  no  Involvement  to  whatever  in- 
volvement is  deemed  necessary." 

The  Navy  memo  further  noted  that  Diego 
Garcia,  if  necessary,  "could  be  quickly  con- 
verted for  use  of  Polaris  submarines."  The 
justifications  cited  In  the  memo  for  an  In- 
dian Ocean  naval  base  are  identical  to  those 
expressed  now:  increasing  Soviet  presence 
and  Chinese  influence  and  the  vacuum  cre- 
ated by  British  withdrawal  from  the  area. 

"Despite  Moorer's  attempts  to  solicit  Sten- 
nis'  aid,  efforts  to  save  the  project  were  not 
successful,  and  Project  Rest  Stop  died.  The 
Navy,  however,  attempted  the  nex-  year  to 
.secure  funds  in  the  FY  71  budget  for  Diego 
Garcia  expansion.  This  time,  it  requested 
$18  million  for  a  smaller-scale  "communlca- 
tions  facility,"  involving  radar  and  E-atellite 
operations,  supposedly  intended  to  replace 
the  National  Security  Agency  install  it  ion  at: 
Asmara,  Ethiopia. 

Congress  approved  the  requebt,  on  agree- 
ment was  signed  with  the  British  and  the 
Navy  began  building  a  communications  fa- 
cility which  included  construction  of  naval 
support  base  intra.struct.ire:  liartxM-.  loads, 
iin  8,00-feet  riini'.av  and  prrmauf  ■.!  .  .  :';.ie^ 
for  250  men. 

T.■^:.Kl^fG  to  mosi  ov./ 

At  the  same  time,  the  National  S".'  li-y 
Council  staff  issued  two  secret  National  Se- 
curity Study  Memoranda  highly  critical  of 
plans  for  such  expansion.  The  memoranda, 
dated  Nov.  9,  1970,  and  Dec.  22,  1970,  con- 
cluded that  the  U.S.  had  minimal  6iiai,*gic 
interests  in  the  area  and  that  thosie  limited 
interests  v.  ere  not  amenable  to  pro..€Ctiou 
by  military  intervention.  The  memoranda 
encouraged  the  government  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians  to  limit  American 
and  Russian  naval  deployments  In  the  area. 

The  Soviets  did  approach  the  U.S.  about 
such  an  agreement  privately  in  early  1971. 
In  June  of  that  year,  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev 
again  referred  in  a  speech  to  the  possibility 
of  naval  deployment  negotiations  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  The  U.S.  approached  the  Rus- 
sians three  months  later  but  failed  to  pursue 
the  matter  vigorously,  claiming  tliat  "clarl- 
licatlon"  from  the  U.S  SJR.  had  not  been 
forthcoming. 

Congress  now  is  considermg  the  Penta- 
gon's request  for  a  $32.3-million  expansion 
for  the  communications  facility  hito  what 
the  Navy  calls  an  "austere"  support  base — 
virtually  the  same  proposal  it  rejei  ted  In 
1970. 

The  House  recently  approved,  but  the  Sen- 
ate deferred  action  on  tlie  $29  million  sought 
for  Diego  Garcia  expansion  In  this  year's  sup- 
plemental mllitai7  authorization  bill.  Having 
failed  to  slide  the  funds  through  in  the  sup- 
plemental without  much  debate,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  preparing  for  the  coming  con- 
frontation with  the  Senate  over  the  base. 

The  State  Department  is  refining  its  ra- 
tionale for  the  base.  In  Senate  hearings  this 
March  on  the  supplemental  request.  Penta- 
gon and  State  Department  witnesses  stressed 
the  Soviet  holdup  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Though  State  officials  continue  to  emphasize 
Soviet  expansion  of  facilities  at  Bcrbera. 
Somalia,  administration  officials  recently 
have  been  soft  pedaling  the  Soviet  menace 
argument.  Instead,  they  are  strcsPiuR  the 
"flexibility"  Diego  Garcia  would  provide  the 
U.S.  in  it.s  eft'orcs  to  "reinforce"  diplomatic 
initiatives  in  the  MJddlo  East  ihiough  a 
n.'vval  presence. 

The  National  Security  Council  i.i  prt  par- 
ing yet  another  National  Security  Study 
Mciuorandum,  one  which  reevaluate-^  Anten- 
caii  slvategic  interests  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
ill  light;  of  recent  events  in  the  Middle  F.ast 
and  attempts  to  justify  tiie  Unvo  base 
expansion. 

AdminisiratioJi  otticials  now  !i>;:i.e  tiiai, 
funding-  the  base  e.xpansion  niigni,  ai-iuaily 
in('-..i-e  the  R'l.ssian.?  to  con.sider  Indian  Ocean 
a)i:i.-.  linii';.' i-i>;  negoti.iijonr  serioi--^'.'.  '^inc© 


a  base  hi  Dic^^o  Garcia  would  give  the  U.S. 
the  option  oi  matching  Soviet  ship  levels 
in  the  area. 

A     '/ONF  OF  FYJlCZ'' 

Opposiiicn  to  the  project,  however,  cpi-""*!-: 
'o  be  growirg.  Tlie  Diego  Garcia  baae  i.s  op- 
pc.'cd  by  r.carly  all  of  the  nations  bordering; — 
ilie  Iiidirn  Ocean,  i.acst  of  whom  s\ipport  a 
ffnited  Nations  resolution  aimed  at  e-t,.i;- 
lishing  .T  "zone  of  peace"  in  the  Indian  Oc.an. 
In  addi'ion  to  India,  which  has  recently  dt - 
nied  Soviet  requests  for  port  facilities,  tradi- 
tional U.S.  allies  f.u.;i\  as  Australia  and  Nev.' 
Zealand  hmc  ci-'.l.ized  the  planned  expati- 

hiOil. 

Briiaii.  ai;p.'..<.  •  .iy  also  i.-;  having  scond 
'"iioughts  atiout  the  project.  Accordhig  to  a 
state  Dcpartnv  nt  ol^icial,  the  U.S.  and  Heatii 
•_o.ern!V;?r.t5  nej-'otialed  and  agreed  hi  prin- 
ciple to  a  new  feupplemental  executive 
ayreeniei.t  authorizing  construction  of  the 
liase,  hut,  at  last  report,  the  new  Wil.scn 
Lovernmeiil  still  wltiiheld  it^  approval.  State 
Department;  officials  are  confident,  however, 
lliat  Biitani  eventually  will  sign  the  agree- 
iiu  lit  r.itlier  tiiau  ri.sk  losing  American  at-sist- 
aitce  ui  j.^odi:ii;i:in-,7  its  strategic  defen---c 
.-.vstem. 

.Seveia;  --t-n.i^or.s,  liowover.  are  attemptuitr 
.)  use  th.}  Di'^'go  Garcia  expansion  to  expres.s 
opiioMtioii  to  executive  agreements  in  general 
a.^  opposed  to  treaties,  which  require  Senate 
appioval.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
niiitce  recently  ajiproved  an  amendmeiit  to 
the  Stat«  Department-USIA  authorization 
hill  reqijirijig  tiiat  any  agreement  on  Dkgo 
Ga'"c;a  witli  Britain  be  approved  by  Congres.T. 

The  Navy  lia.s  pegged  the  project's  urgency 
to  its  prediction  that  Soviet  presence  hi  'he 
Indian  Ocean  will  increase  markedly  when 
the  Suez  Canal  reopens.  Pentagon  critics  La 
Rocque  and  Ravenal  contend  that.  In  ttmes 
of  conflii't,  reliance  on  waterways  a^  vulner- 
able a 3  ti^e  S.iez  Canal  makes  no  mlha.y 
.sense. 

In  addition  in  a  recent  i.ssue  of  the  Fcok- 
omist.  a  Bruisii  magazine  which  consistently 
supported  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam,  the  Penta- 
gon's claim  that  current  Soviet  naval  deploy- 
ments are  greater  than  that  of  the  U.S.  is 
termed  misleading.  The  magazine  reports  tiiat 
ho*h  France  and  Britain  have  been  increasing 
t  heir  deployments  to  the  area  and  that  eoni- 
i.iiiied  U.S  .  British  and  French  force--  out- 
number Rus.=ian  deployments. 

Moreover,  in  a  secret  memo  sent  to  a  !->«-n- 
.1  le  conunit,t*e  only  a  year  ago,  the  Pentagon 
acknowledged  that,  though  the  Soviete  have 
had  naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  since 
ltji38.  only  once,  in  December,  1971,  durin;- 
the  India-Pakistan  war,  did  Russia  deploy 
major  combat  forces  there.  Soviet  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  area,  according  to  the  memo,  is 
designed  primarily  to  "show  the  flag."  It 
lurrher  noted  that  most  of  the  Soviet  ships 
in  the  area  are  merchant  vessels,  hydro- 
;.Lraphii;  research  ships  tmd  vessels  Iviiii; 
tisied  in  tropical  environments. 

Opporent.s  like  Ravenal  and  La  Rocqitc 
arcue  liiat  construi  tion  of  the  Diego  Garcia 
ba-.c  woiild  !;oad  I  lie  Soviet  into  further 
s'lt-nmheniiit;  tinir  forces,  since  they  now 
la-.-k  reliable  and  secure  sliore-based  .suuixnt 
laciii'ies  in  ihe  area  compr.ratilc  to  w  i  . 
p.iiiiin'  lor  Divgo  Gar-'ia. 

I  osTS  AND  CAKKtrmS 

U;ie  o!  i);e  K'ion;.'ost  but  lea.st  disic-  'u 
ar^nnient-  ayalii-t  i  tic  project,  howc'.er.  is 
iis  direct  and  ii-dirtct  ccst.  About  $65  3  mil- 
lion already  has  bee-i  spent  on  construcj.jn 
i'vd  opeialion  I'f  tiic  current  Diego  comnuioj- 
i  a' ions  f.icllity.  In  tlie  next  two  years,  vlie 
I'entHi-'on  i..  reque-tui;:  .*:?7  5  million  for  i\n  - 
s!rni<:ou  and  eqinpinent  and  another  ^'.S 
million  for  N.ivy  Beabee  pay  and  support  lor 
the  plamei.i  expansion.  But  the  total  cx)}''- 
stiiKiion  ai  d  operations  cost  of  (180.1  mil- 
lion is  iniijui-.  ule  compared  with  the  cost  of 
a  .sii.;.le  luiditional  aircriift  carrier. 

Oc  p.)C  r.  I, t. ;;•.■;-,  dcni:\).',  critics  of  the  i'>.- 
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pari»ion  argue  th..t.  If  npijroved.  the  ba'^e 
wiil  be  used  by  the  Navy  to  Justify  a.:crait 
r-iTuer  coT..stia.jli.:ji  at  a  time  wheu  current 
pUr.f<  call  for  reduction  of  the  a. cl\e  force  t.) 
12  aruik  ta^nero.  rreque;.;  r.aial  vjiUi  t  i 
tJ.e  ft'ca  si-aca  the  October  Middle  East  W.i- 
:i.ready  have  i£.;..::Bd  in  pv»tpoiici,aciii  t*  '.h^ 
rc'.i!ciiieat  date  of  t',va  caiT^ois. 

The  KaTy  ii..3  i,laii»?d  that  it  'isileutls  t  • 
J-ci'P  a  cauM^-t  task  group  ii.  the  ludiai:  Ocj.u. 
It  only  six  montUj  of  the  vt-ar.  During  3:ear- 
1  s'J  ca  the  f.ippleii'enlal  requt^l  for  Diej.  > 
G.;,c-ia  fuucls.  Joint  Culc:>  of  StaC  Cuuujua;i 
AO.tv.  Mooxcr  assured  Sen,  Stuart  Syiulii^lon 
(D-i.Io)  thr.t  no  new  fidditlcuia  niriiers 
..  Juld  ha  neeiif^  ti>  l.'?ep  a  carrier  task  gioiip 
J  I  the  I.iaian  Occjji  for  six  moiuhs  of  iije 

It  1-i  doublfiil  thai  U.S.  c  .p;.ii.sivn  U  i'.i' 
I''dian  Ocean  can  ije  stopped.  Defense  Secre- 
!-'i'-  Jaiue.j  ochlesin-er  ,u«iiOuiiccd  in  Dect-m- 

1  lliat  the  U.S.  would  re-e-,tubli.sh  the  pat- 
:•  HI  of  regular  U.S.  Iiidjan  O'.ean  vfssel 
•'-I   •  which  ucre  disrupted  by  the  Vli'taai.i 

nr. 

-M'horjiU  the  Pentsfeoa  t^ived  lo  cTcic  the 

A-n-.ara    cimmnulJu'iDn?    post   In    order   tj 

in    r-pprova!    sn    1970   cf   the   fiu-ilitlcj   o>; 

u.-  •■-/>  Gir.ia,  re.itagyn  s-poketuicn  rec^n'tv 

HeJ  that  Asmara  v  .-is  '-Jiug  phi^cil  ,-lc  .:■ 

'■    *  not  ph.i.'sert  out. 

CDnsrcss,  however,  can  -top  the  cspanxl-.n 
r  r  the  planned  support  b-i:;e  on  DiPy.i  Oai"!  ■ 
wh:rh  m.iny  .■>»«  ai  t'ae  bc^im.lr.^  c.  a  pc:-' 
r.r.nert  U.S  naval  prescive  In  the  Ii.dlt.  i 
Orcan-a  prese-ics  vhli:-.  rovJd  j;thnuhir'> 
yii  anothc-r  armx  T:\ro  l:i  H^:L.:^r.r  n^-t  ^y  jj  » 
V  orld. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Picsirk-nt.  a^rJn  I  wei- 
conia  the  opporttmity  to  co'itwnsor  vitii 
the  drtingiijshcd  .•^cnbr  Ser!ntor=!  froin 
.Va  _^achusett5  (Mr.  Kcnnedy*  and  Nev.- 
Yn.k   (Mr.  J.\v;is»    r  resoIiiLion  c&Uii:',' 
i'lr   ^.T.i-   i-:ntroI   -Ji.:.,   o'l   the   India  l 
CJccun.  Tii^  leson  tor  ii^tioaiicmg  a  shr.i- 
i.ir  re.soltitlon.  Senate  Cnnlerenie  Rrs- 
r>lu*inn    76.   in   the   9?-}   CorTre.-s   wove 
r  n-'peliir^.  Th?.v  are  even  rr-o.-e  fo  r.ov,-. 
A  rcnr  r'so,  v.-3  v. ore  not  yet  on  t.:\ 
eca.:oin'o   tobo^t'r.n   allele   soi.:g  into   a 
uarfcjcrou;.  tunc  combining  rising  price^ 
and  i'ulliiig  employment.  Tiif  budyei  \\n  • 
i'.'jt  '■U-ai.ivd  a.s  u  is  wow  to  meet  the 
focirl  fin:l  cconnn.ic  costs  oi  a  threaten- 
ing dcr-re'  <?ion.  The  h-^rd  choirp  between 
frunr,  r>nd  b-ittor  M-as  not  p;nrhir:r  n=:  a.- 
It  ij  nor,-.  C?n  v.o  i'^fcrd  a  defense  bill 
close  to  $10t)  L-lIioa.''  Even  if  we  coulJ. 
1.1  it  ebocnU.il  to  our  i.ationni  i-ecurity? 
Taat  is  why  it  beho.;ves  tlie  Ccn54re=.-; 
^->   e.xamine  n\oro   crreiullv    thrn   ever. 
evftT  new  mihtrry  expendif.ire.  not  onlv 
in  terms  of  the  'nraedi.^te  cost  but  v.hit 
n.   projcc*    inny   nltir:ately   co^t,   fmai.- 
c.rAy,  c>:oncmically,  politically. 

I  pointed  ont  la^t  year.  lor  instai:.?*:. 
'Axui  $18  nnllion  :  penr  on  rxiiending  ci:r 
.-o-callcvi  conununication  lycilily  on 
Diego  Gar'  :a.  ci-uld  be  tu^t  the  initial 
do-./npa,' menr  on  an  I'ltimate  SIO  bil'ion 
t.  'e>'tiiu:.t  of  mnintainiiu<  a  !>irni:incnt 
C  S  c:i2iier  ta.sk  forr-e  jn  tlie  Indian 
Ocean.  A  Si  bilLon  ta?.k  force  that  mu.-f 
be  barked  up  bv  tv  o  irmi-f.  forces  doe- 
r..-.:.  con-c  chp:in.  Money  like  th?.t  could 
in-ovide  a  lot  of  food  stamps;  at  I'ome 
lif.d  relief  to  the  hunijry  abroai. 

Tlie  rclucl.mce  uf  Che  93d  Congres.,  to 
:tPu.ote  l!md.>  ior  an  e.\p..iWoa  on  Ditgo 
Oarcia  tiiat  co'.lJ  lead  tn  an  arm.s  rar.^ 
watn  the  So.iets.  res'iPed  ;n  the  provi- 
sion in  the  1975  militarv  c^.u?truction 
a'lthorir -ition  bill  callins  for  Preyidenti.a 
Cvii.nL'at'.l'.,n  'rlu'  Lhi--  e.w:):.f...ic.n  L-  in  t'^e 


r.^tional  Interest.  The  certlfration  Is  t.> 
be  based  on  hi?  evah'/^ttion  of  all  militavv 
and  foreJfTi  policy  nnplicntion.s  r?gard- 
ins  the  nr?d  fcr  the  expanded  facilities. 
E-i'-ly  in  hLi  adiniiilitra'ior',  President 
Fuid  iUled  that  Uiere  sa.-;  need  loi'  thei.3 
ruCiiitif-?  Leea'.u>e  tiia  Souets  l.a.e  "  uvcv 
major  ija.>-e»"   there,  rress  report.^  and 
;>nb)i  tied  CIA  lestimonv  indicate,  hov.- 
ever.  that  there  are  no  .such  larse  Sot  ie' 
in:t?Mations  ni5tifyinK  this  need,  In  th 
ab5.ence  of  any  immediate  Soviet  threat 
therefore,  theie  Ls  time  ftr  arnu  talko  on 
the   Indian   Occaii   b.-Toro  goin';   ahci;i 
'.vita  expar.Jiug  on  Dieso  Guicia  even  ii 
that  action  eventually  pj.ives  necessur. 
Prorecdmg  v.ith  Diego  Garcia  has  abf) 
been  jnstitied   on  the  groanri=;   that   , 
vui'Jd  help  f.  snie  a..c^.'.s  to  Middle  Ei^  ' 
oil   on  vhlch  the  indu.'^trial   v,-or!d  l;os 
become  so  dcrcndont.  Tlierc  days  fear  of 
sU-angulalion  decs  not  stem  frtjm  Sotk-: 
bat  fiom  Ai-ab  action,  uhich  h:w  lui.;- 
duced  .specidatio)!  on  tiie  possible  u..e  of 
U.S.  military  lore-  to  t:<Ke  over  Mjddle 
E.'sr  oil  fields.  Hokv  tiiis  nn^':t  b-  dune  ' '■ 
spelled  out  in  a  naniber  oi  letcut  mc;/)- 
ziue  articles. 

I  fear,  there; ere.  that  incrca  ,.^d  I].:?,. 
imiitarv  interest  in  the  Ind:an  Ocean 
an  i  ad.iohiing  Pev-inn  Ci:li  are^t-^.  suci 
as  in  the  Oman  I.lond  of  Ma,sh?h,  mav 
now  fc?  stimidated  leps  by  a  Soviet 'pres'- 
crxc,  than  by  our  ov.n  contingency  plan- 
i»ing  for  the  deploymeiit  of  U.S.  forctr; 
iii  tlie  region.  Iionicallj  in  such  plar- 
nii'i,  lhe:5e  forces  wauid  have  to  face 
U.S  arms  and  eoiiipmont  now  be,:!-?  sup- 
pliri  in  evtT  ^reifer  amounts  to  covin - 
t'-es  with  vl.ich  we  would  be  ""ngulfe  1 
In  ho-^tditif  >.  In  any  ovent,  rirr.i-  control 
talks  should  help  dLcour^ss  :.ny  iZ- 
adi..ed  Llnnkiap  of  our  ovsn  on  olhr. 
than  yeac(;iul  soluiioji-i  (o  our  oil  sup- 
ply piobieirs. 

F.:i,dly.  air;  cort,..i  t  aK.=;  before  a 
Pre<:ident:al  determ.'nation  should  b* 
welcomed  by  the  BrUi^h.  Thoy  now  fiu;-. 
tht.nselves  m  the  dilemma  of  rot  wl'^h- 
i'.ig  to  offend  the  littoral  ttatc-i  of  ti •' 
Tn.dian  Oce^n  and  Persian  Calf  by  sup- 
portincr  U.S.  expantioniat  plar.s  th^*. 
would  contubute  to  tiie  md.iarization  c : 
the  area;  at  the  .same  t  me.  tbpv  do  nrt 
wish  to  incur  adtninl.stration  divpleasure 
by  ob.itructin];  .such  pbrs.  Indeed  th  > 
Br:Hc.i,  tnijht  well  wiih  to  co^dit^^n'their 
formal  agreement  to  an  enlor-eaient  ox 
our  I;ase  on  Di<>feu  Garcia  to  a  prior  cl- 
.oit  to  hold  these  talk.,.  An  tiic  Senat.- 
may  v  ant  to  utiihold  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  tne  a'j;reemei:t  on  tho  same 
condition. 

iVs  I  s.Tjd  niitifllv .  ?Jr  P;e=idrnt  the-c 
are  compelling  reason.-  for  cf.rlv  pa^^sago 
^f  this  resoluticn  aimed  at  constrainii!' 
our  mounting  milita;  v  bud^el  and  reduc- 
ni'i  vvoiul  tensions  by  preventing  co?;- 
ironration  tiu'ough  uesctiatioiis. 

.\Vr>IDtTJC    TENFXONS    IN    THC    INDIAN    OC'\ff 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ."cin  to- 
day with  Senators  Kei\::idy  and  Pf t,t  i:\ 
iritiGdutiijg  a  le.-olu'jon  a  uicU  talis  ui:o', 
the  President  to  seek  direct  negotiation, 
ivuh  the  Jcariers  of  the  Sovi'^t  Union  ti 
ari-eve  mutu.-l  iimitatiors  on  Soviet  and 
L'.S  military  depl^jvinei.t.^-  in  the  India" 
Gear.  In  December  1971  and  again  it^" 
1973.  the  United  Ni-tiaiL-  General  A,-- 
oeutbly  adopted  lesoluiioivs  callin'^  iV.r 


the  estaWisl  ment  of  a  "/one  of  peace"  In 
'he  Indian  Ocean,  an  area  which  has  .s'o 
far  not  been  a  locus  of  parallel  military 
deployment",  by  the  .Mipemov  •:  :s  or  X 
m  ;jor  scale. 

NonethcUvv  in  ioce/;L  yea..,  both  t;c 
United  S.,ates  and  ihe  So\iet  Uniun  iiave 
iikcii  steps  to  incita:e  the'r  nnlicarv 
pre.sence  m  tne  Indian  Ocean—with  each 
ide  claiminc;  U-.a^  ;r«  ster-pcd-un  arliv-i  v 
V-  a  re~''ti--.ii  to  ♦;.:  mo. fs  of  '\.-x  of'c- 
^id?, 

Ghortlr.  ttr.c'cr  r.  certification  pto- 
:;dure  in  the  lar.  the  Prc.-ident  niav- 
uider  the  imp'.ruiv;!.. -,tion  oi  U.S.  Nav'- 
oonslruciion  pi«ii.>  to  tiansi'orm  the 
inodest  couniiunications  iacilitv  at  O  eo-, 
Garc'a  into  a  major  nTVnl  logi.-ticqi  base 
c  tp^'jle  of  su;>porUn?  a  ma.ior  de-^lcvl 
mei.t  of  L.3.  militaiy  foTes  hi'o  ?1  e  !'■•- 
di:'n  Ocean  are^ 

There   is   no   doubt   that   th?   Sovlc: 
Union  would  mo-ve  ahead  nith  efforr^ 
1  Jassively  la  upgrade  its  own  d^ploviner-- 
facihties  ia  the  area,  if  it  lias  not  ,dreu.i 
done  so. 

Our  re.volu.'.iun  seeks  to  head  oft"  a  npv,- 
aimen-ion  of  the  superpower  anns  rare 
^^hich  could  create  in  its  wake  major 
new  costs  and  dargeis  of  cc!ifiv.r.lation 

Ttie  rponsor.s  nf  this  re.-olution  beliei'^ 
Ih-ac  every  eTcrt  -.l-ould  b^  made  to  iieu  l 
*"T  .-ttch  an  undesirable  prospect :  ...M.',h 
neit-tiations  bet„ctn  i]:e  Uiiiltd  Siaie.s 
.'■Id  tiie  Soviet  Union  for  an  ..-reT.u'i;- 
on  deployment  innitationj. 

I  hope  that  this  :o.sc'ition  v.  ill  i,? 
adopted  by  th3  Senate,  in  acrorda.ice 
vMtii  Its  advice  and  con.sent  funciion  un- 
der the  Con.ititution.  and  I  h.npe  that  »he 
Prfsident  will  •^■•p'c  the  nc"ni.;jt>nr..-  thaf 
it  ?d'.Pentos. 


•  :".\"JMz\T=~.  ;5UE^'^r:  .  ^o  fo? 

PRi.VTIN-a 

T  \::  RE  OUCTION  A  ;T  OF  l*)??— 
H.P..  2106 

-XM'.SDV  :.\T  ..o.  ;-"■ 

0"dered  to  be  Printed  ari  to  :^e   vi 
'-^e  tiible.f 

Mr.  IvrOxND.-VLi:  tfcr  hir...eli.  Mr. 
.it  ruPnr.EV.  a-.dM;.  P,.i?.ic'^ii  >  subraitif  J 
an  amendiiient  hiUnded  to  be  pioposed 
by  t.-cm.  jointly,  to  t!ie  bill  .H.H.  .'iSfii 
uO  amend  the  Internal  Revenu  ■  Ccd<»  oi 
■l.'>54  to  provide  for  a  rer';i\d  of  1074  u.- 
dividual  income  tarces.  to  increa.se  the 
lo'v-incorne  allowance  and  thj  pcrcc:;  - 
3:?e  standard  deduction,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  certain  earned  ir.con-^.  Lo  u.- 
cveajc  the  investment  credit  and  the.-i..  - 
ta::  cvcmpt^lon.  rnd  for   iilwv  (jm.io:'- 


-M  if.li  -\n  V  f:iocLiik.MLt<  r  autk-'~': 

IZ ATION  ACT-^.  02  t 
.\Mr>.aMii:.T  no    2  ■; 

•Ordered  to  be  prinfed  and  lefc;  1    i 
the  Coinmiuee  or.  Armf-d  3ervi''e-  • 

Mr.  SCHWEIC-KFR  ubmi  t  ^od 
amendment  intended  to  be  proi^jsLd 
him  to  the  bill  'S.  920)  to  authorise  r 
propriations  during  the  fi.'^cal  ^e.^r  10 
and  the  pe-iod  cI  July  1.  1976,  tliro:! 
September  30,  197j,  for  procu.v:ncnt 
aircraft  missiles,  naval  vcsocl-,  trad: 
combat  vehicle.'^,   torpedoes,   and  oil 
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weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  .■,tiength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Uepartment  of  Defense,  and  to  antlior- 
i/o  the  mihtav.v  trainin;,'  stiaUnt  l.ian.s, 
a:ul  for  oilier  jjurpo.ses.  i 


AUHlCULTUrjAL  PHICE  SUFPOH '/f    - 
H.R.  4296 

.\?'i.Kr: .!  M.-   N<-iK.  i7>;  'iiiRuri.!;    ..    i 
(Ordered  to  be  (tinned  and  to  li'-.  o!^ 
ihe  I  able.  I 

Ivlr.  MOSS  siibunvLed  si.\  rtm'-ndm.-nts 
iii  tended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4296 >,  to  ad,jusl  target  pnces, 
loan,  and  purclia,-,e  levels  on  the  1975 
croi-'s  of  Ui)larid  cotton,  cam,  wheat,  and 
soybeans,  to  provide  price  support  for 
milk  at  8.5  peicent  of  parity  with  quar- 
te;-ly  adjustments  for  the  period  ending 
March  31.  1976,  and  for  other  puipo.se.-. 

A?1KND;*'1  NTS    NO.S.    28;i    TIIHUCUH    .103 

'Ordered  to  be  niintcd  and  to  Jit.  O'l 
II 10  tabic.) 

Mr.  MOSS  .subiui  'ei:  '21  aiiienunu-nts 
lilt  ended  to  be  ))rup.a-;eti  b\  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4-^96'.  vupni. 


ADDITIONAL,   COSPONSOR.S    Oi- 
AMLNDMENTS 

""i;-  NDM^  i^  1'  Nil.  HU 
At  tin;  request  of  Mr.  Barili.it  tiie 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  G.^rn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
86,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
<S  66'.  a  bill  U)  amend  iitle  ViJI  of  the 
Public  Healtli  Sen  lie  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  projL^i'inns  of  a^.sis^anco  under  that 
title  lor  nur.'-e  training  and  to  I'evi.sc  and 
e.\fend  programs  of  heaith  i^^veni•c  -;:^r- 
iiig  a:i.d  iieaUh  .service.-,. 

At  the  recpiest  of  Mr.  IIaiMz-.v. '^^•.  tin- 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMi*.  GrAvri, '  was 
added  rs  a  io.--!)cn-or  of  amendment  No. 
137.  intended  to  be  pri.po.-od  to  H  R.  21fiG, 
the  Ta.x  Reduction  A(  t  of  1975. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunki.v.  tiie 
Senator  from  Soutti  Dakota  <Mr.  Anoin- 
tzK),  the  Senator  irom  Mant.ina  <Mr. 
Metc.^if'.  the  Sena, or  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBirorF>,  and  tlie  Senator 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Hartke>  woe  added 
: :,-;  cosponsoi  s  of  ai/iendmeni  No.  1.^3.  in- 
toiuied  {o  be  propo.'-ed  to  H.R.  2160.  =i'))ra. 

-•  MI'Mj'ih  "- r     NO.     :'.59 

At  till-  teqiiest  of  Mr.  Bkooiu.  liic 
Senators  iiom  Minne^•)ta  !Mr.  Mommle 
and  Mr.  Hi'imphkeyi  wde  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  259.  iritended 
to  liC  propootd  to  llic  bill  <  H.I^  2166i. 
siipia.  I 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  Vvouid 
l.ke  to  announce  loi  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduhng 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Energy 
Research  and  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Interi.ir  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 


The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  May  22, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Testi- 
mony is  invited  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project,  Colo- 
rado-New Mexico,  and  the  related  iai- 
pacLs  in  the  San  Juan  River  basin. 

For  further  information  regardiiig  the 
hearing,  you  may  wi.sh  to  contact  Mr. 
Russell  Brown  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
on  extension  41076.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  .should 
write  to  the  Energy  Research  and  A¥ater 
Resources  Subcommittee  room  3106. 
Diik.'-en  Senate  Office  lii.j;d--i^:v  '\Vu-<ii- 
insian,  DC.  20510. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEAIUNG.--  BE- 
FORE THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
LAND  RESOURCES  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE, COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  1  v.ould 
like  to  announce  for  the  intonnat,(.)ii  of 
tlie  Senate  and  the  public  the  sclicdul- 
ing  of  public  healings  before  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Land  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  liLsular  Affairs. 

The  hearincis  are  sche(u;lid  for 
April  22,  23,  and  24,  beginning  eaci;  day 
at  10  a.m.,'  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirk.-^en 
Senate  Office  Building.  Testimony  is  iii- 
'  ited  regarding  two  bills  which  arc  ines- 
cntiy  before  the  committee.  Tlio  first 
measure,  S.  984,  the  Land  Resource 
Plamiing  Assistance  Act,"  is  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  grants  to  assist  the  States  to  de- 
velop and  implement  State  land  resource 
inofvrams  and  to  assist  Indian  trioes  to 
plan  the  use  of  tribal  lands;  to  encour- 
age expeditious  enerc;y  facility  biting  de- 
cisions; to  coordinate  Federal  pro- nuns 
V.  Inch  .■iignificantly  affect  land  u^c:  to 
encourage  research  on  and  traiinng  in 
land  re'-ource  planning  and  manai4e- 
nient;  to  establish  an  Office  of  Land  Re- 
'ource  Plamiing  A.ssistance  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and  for  other 
innposes.  The  second  proposal,  S.  619, 
tJv.'  "Energy  Facilities  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1975,"  is  a  bil)  to  in- 
crease domestic  energy  supplies  and 
availability  by  as.surln?!  timely  siting, 
consideration,  approval,  and  construc- 
tion of  necessary  energy  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes.  S.  984,  introduced  on 
March  6,  1975,  is  similar  to  S.  268,  the 
'  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act,"  v.hich  passed  the  Senate  in 
1973.  S.  619  is  also  found  in  title  VIII 
of  S.  594,  the  President's  "Energy  Inde- 
pendence Act  of  1975,"  introduied  on 
February  p>,  1975. 

As  both  bills  relate  to  the  planniUL  and 
siting  of  energy  facilities,  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues who  serve  as  ex-officio  members 
of  the  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy 
Study,  conducted  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  45,  to  sit  with  tlie  panel  dur- 
ing the  hearings. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Steve  Quarles,  counsel  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, at  224-9894.  Those  wishing  to  tes- 
tify cr  who  wish  to  .'"ubmit  a  written 


statement  lor  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Environment  and  Land  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  room  3106,  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Ofhce  Building,  Washin- ton. 
D.C.  2ij.=^,10. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  A  PUBLIC 
HEARING  BEFORE  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT AJSTD  L/il^D  RESOURCES  SUE- 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE  IN- 
TERIOR AND  l.NSULAR  AFFAIPS 
COMiVUITEE 

Mr.  HASKEi  7^  :h-.  Presidert,  I  w<.\i(; 
lii;e  lo  annouiii^e  tor  the  informatioi  o; 
the  Senate  ant:  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  pubh.  hearing  before  the  Er- 
virijiimr.'Jt  anci  Land  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee ot  ilic  St-'natf  Interior  and  Insuir.r 
.Afi'aiis  Committee. 

Ti;e  heavii'g  i-^  .•^h-'duled  for  April  3 
1975,  bf-kiinnnt:'  at,  !j:jO  a.m.  in  the  Gk.i- 
V  ood  S,)r!ng^  Jhsiri  School,  1340  Pitkii) 
^ >env;e,  Glcvvuod  .Sjnings,  Colo. 

Tesiimoiiv  i.-  mviled  regarding  tvvo 
Colorado  wijai.j;i'"-ss  proposals  whicii  arc 
):resenily  be! ore  the  .subcommittee,  llie 
proiJOi-als  arc  S.  267,  my  bill  to  designate 
as  wildernes.-  a  ;i)roximately  237,500  acres 
in  tiie  Routt  mid  Wliite  River  National 
Foie.'-t- — tilt  PJat  Tops  Wilderness  Area: 
Hiin  S.  268,  l!i^•  bill  to  designate  as  wil- 
derue.ss  approximately  128.374  acres  in 
the  Arapaho  and  While  River  Natiojial 
3"oie.-ts: — Eaule-  Nest  Wilderness  Are.;. 

Additionally,  tiie  subcommittee  will  i  •  - 
ceive  tcstimo.iy  on  the  admini.' tratun 
lii-oposals  S.  HlH  and  S.  1015. 

As  you  knov.'.  Mr.  President,  my  suli- 
connnit'ee  lield  hearmgs  in  Wa<;hin!itoi. 
on  S.  267  and  S.  268  on  February  26,  1.47."^ 
At  mat  lime,  ve  received  testimony  fro;;' 
the  Fojest  Ser\u,e  concerning  these  pn-- 
po.-ial.-.  Tl.'fc  puipo,-e  of  this  hearing  i.i 
Colorado  ;.-  to  receive  public  testimonv 
on  t!'ic-i'  '.w    :  lipiivtant  wilderness  me.i>- 

U.(  s. 


NO';  jCL  Oi'-  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ALLIN  Al..  President,  the  S;:'  - 
tominiiter  on  Aeri;  ultural  Research  an<i 
General  Ltgi-.l.ition  ol  the  Committee  o.i 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  hold  hear- 
ings Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  14  and 
15,  on  S.  772,  the  Beef  Research  and  Con- 
&mner  Inlorruation  Act.  Tlie  hearings 
will  be  in  room  324  Rus.sell  Office  Build- 
ing, beginning  at  10  a.m.  on  April  14  aiui 
at  9:30  a.m.  ApriJ  15.  Oral  presentations 
will  be  limited  to  10  minutes  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  statement  can  be  filed  lor 
the  record.  Anyone  v.ishinc  to  te.'-tifv 
.should  contac*,   the  committee  clerk   as 

soon  1.^    ;,i;-  -:!',:  . 


NOTICE    CjF    HFARtnGS    RELATING 
TO  THL  V«.-T:NG  rights  act  O! 
1965 

Mr.  TUNNEV.  M:-.  Piesident.  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Constitutlon.U 
Rights  will  hold  hearings  on  April  8,  9 
10,  22,  29  and  30,  1975  on  legislation  re- 
latJng  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1905. 
Tlie  major  provisions  of  the  act  are  due 
to  expire  on  August  6,  1975. 

The  first  phase  of  the  subcommittee 
l-ieaijng«:    v.  ill   focus   on   S.    407,   which 


Nil's 
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^vo!iId  t'<UT.'A  tlie  major  provision.-i  for 
'i  ycaivs,  :,n:l  S.  903,  which  would  repeal 
■■ho  iJiovisions  eatuely.  The  second  pha^e 
vi  t!ie  hearings  vvU!  addre'^s  the  problem.^ 
CI  ::uuority  knuitUiKe  ^loiiijs  jp.i  apnro- 
pii.'.rc  lfgi.-!afive  resisonse-;. 

Ti:e  hcariru.,  wll  Lomm.  aco  u;  D.,:o 
fi.n;  —  excf-,»t  on  .\pril  9  at  10:30— in 
rocui  2J28  Dirksea  Scaate  OfficL-  Build- 
in^.   a;:d   oa    Apiil   L'^   ar..]   oa   i  ■    1  M " 


r;:;roRE  i  i:r;  commii  r  ee  on'  the 

Mr.  EASTLAND  ^n-.  Piojiu^i.t.  tlie 
f  !lt>\vintt  ncnnnalion  h.-.-;  bepii  referred 
to  f»nd  is  now  pending  befurc  tl;c  Com- 
mit'.'o  OM.  the  Jiiui;  in.rv: 

Mark  W.  Buvck  Jr  .  of  Sotim  Carolir.  i. 
t'»  he  VS.  I't^ornr.  for  the  district  of 
South  Cnrniinn  for  the  tenn  of  4  rems. 
■V  iL-  John  K  Gi;-^o,  term  c.'ctrirrd 

On  b*'h.';t  c.  t!,c-  Committee  on  the 
jMcUciary,  not  ire  is  hereby  givr-n  to  all 
rcror.s  interested  in  tlii.'  '^ominatio'i 
;  )  n;t;  with  fhe  c&m;nittpe.  in  vritii.".  on 
oi  l)efore  Fridav,  March  1:8.  !97;">.  any 
ie;>re<*>n  rat  ions  or  object  io:-i=  they  may 
wl;-h  to  present  concern.hu  the  above 
T  omination.  with  a  further  '>a!ement 
V  '■i':-th.->r  n  is  their  intention  to  nnnenr 
""     -  ■•  ■  v:;':     -'^i^h  m:^y  be  ^'hcduled. 


I\[a 
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PROPOSED  SELFCT  COMMITTEE  TO 
STUDY  THE  SLN-VTF  COMMITTP  E 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  DOMEN'ICI  Mr   Pre.  :dn:.t   l),,-.- 
loinr'd   in  CD=pon.-oriru' Senate   ResoU'- 
tion  vyj  ."ubmitted  by  Senators  Sitvt:.-- 
soN  and  B.':ocx.  to  cr.'^ate  a  select  con;- 
miLiee   to  ttudy   the  Senate  committee 
system.  Not  since   1046  has  the  Sena!-' 
sub.'-ta2-.tially  altered  i..-:  committee  iu- 
:  i.^Jictions  or  methods  of  oi)crations 
li\  1885.  Woodrcw  Wilson  said: 
I     IS  iivt  „ir  frc-na  the  t;uth  to  ii.v  u.at 
Cou^  e.vs  lii   session:   is   C.agre-.   <  .\  pnVUf 
••-v'aioiiion,  Kh.Ut  Congres?  lis  1      r.  ,iivttt..f 
foiiif;  15  Congress  u*  wrrl:. 

I  •voi'ld  ronclDc'e  tlmt   his  nx<y-t  jk-:  - 
ct'p^iv:"  staf^ment  i.s  \ery  arcurale  today 

Ho.rever.  I  thin!:  n  i.-  pos-iv.le  Ihut  mu- 
commiftee  system  is  not  as  efficient  ns  u 
might  be.  This  sele^'t  rommitteo  would  bo 
created  to  condacr  a  ''.lorou;.;)!  study  o; 
the  Senate  committee  sy: -^pni  the  struc- 
ture. .;uii.scliction,  raimoer.  nn.d  c;.'timf.;r. 
si/e  cf  Senate  commitlees.  conunittee 
I'Ule.s  ond  procedures,  m.euia  coverage  o: 
meetings,  staffinp.  and  other  coniniittte 
facilities,  and  to  make  recommendations 
which  promote  optimiun  utilization  o; 
?!en:.tor.s-  time,  cptimnm  eilectivenef-s  oi 
comuiictocs  in  the  creation  and  oveisifeh: 
of  Federal  ;;ro£rram~  dear  and  comistent 
procedures  for  the  referral  of  legislation 


i-ed    ic.i' 

■s<iif  'ions. 

v<  Tena'.s 

■ittial.   fr 


ialin- ;  within  tlie  luri.sdiction  of  two  or 
more  cominiftecs.  and  workable  meth- 
od? lor  the  rct^'ular  revitw  dvA  r^visu  i^ 
of  committee  .-urisnii  rion.-. 

I  tliink  v,e  have  all  e\i'p;i- 
overlappiii.u'  o:  rointui't'^e  lun 
Th;.^  n.etia'-ii;!;.  I'Pouir?-.  -'le 
wlic'iuT  ric-  .je  jouit.  SOI 
both  (lit..  ,;iid  =eqi'.^i  t.al.  which  invari- 
ably  .MO.u-  the  lefisla-ive  rroces.s.  While 
yeed  may  j\ot  be  tiie  most  miportar.I 
factor  in  ycod  legislation,  it  is  a  sig- 
iwficant  element. 

A.-,  an  e.xan^ple  ot"  seine  possible  rie- 
feci  i?:  cm-  ciurp-.t  rommitte.3  iurisdic- 
iions.  I  ha'-e  ?.  Library  of  Con'^re.ss  stodv 
on  referrals  of  enri^y-related  bills  ia 
The  93d  Ccngre.s  As  this  siuriy  rhov.j 
mar..v  billf;  .vere  refer:-e'i  to  as  mary  ao 
four  committee."^.  Several  b'']s  wer"  s^- 
tii'.cnual  whicli  -reatly  .slows  th.cirVon- 
^ideiv.tinr.  The  select  commit  tee  may  or 
raay  not  vect)r-mei-d  -a.-eepin^  rcfornvi 
biT  tlie  fear  of  si  h  refoim.«  should  no'-' 
de^er  u*:  from  a  thorough  invcst's.it-on 
'^f  our  current  committee  .jysrem. 

Mr.  President,  in  thio  regard  I  tl.ere- 
-ore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Libraiy  of  Co-i2i.-sc  :;ti:dy  be  piin^ed  in 
the  Record. 

There  bei-i  no  objection,  the  .study 
•'.as  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  P?co.^3 
a  H  follows : 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  TTr.  iac-ideni, 
throu;,;h  an  un.foituna'.c  niicur.der:  tand- 
Ing  the  conferees  on  ilie  i>jreijin  a.3sist- 
sn'cc  bill  ha'.e  adopt^'d  rcoiricuve  lan- 
guage which  would  ciipple  tlie  ct-iei'atJons 
of  the  Peace  Conis  in  the  next  few 
mor.lhs. 

I  refer  tj  the  !an:^,ua,je  v.hich  requires 
the  Peace  Corps  to  .'■pend  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  its  i'77  million  on  di- 
rect voluntcor  cost-  and  restiict.s  the 
payment  of  sup!:iort  co-^ts.  I  am  informed 
that  unless  the  ir.tent  ot  the  C(jngrcss  is 
clai'iriCvi.  the  Peace  Cori:s  wiil  have  to 
fire  as  much  a''  orie-lialf  of  the  peoi:lc  in 
its  vol'jnteers  .';iip;?orling  mecluuiism. 

Tlie  Peace  Cuiy ;  means  a  Great  deal  to 
the  Nation.  In  readjusting  its  activities 
to  meet  the  severe  limitations  now  im- 
posed on  it,  the  Peace  Corps  should  in- 
form the  appropriate  House  and  Senate 
committees  as  soon  as  po^.sible  of  the 
measures  that,  it  co?isidcrs  will  have  the 
least  severe  impact  on  iUs  pi'uGrams,  hav- 
ing particularly  in  n:ind  the  necessity  of 
assuring  the  safety  of  our  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

I  will  do  evfery  U)in'4  I  can  to  a.isure 
Uiati  the  Congress  clarifies  this  situation. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  CELESTIAL  HORSE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  miracles  of  human 
nature  is  the  way  that  the  successful 
exercise  of  liuman  cieativity  leads  to 
further  creativity.  Thus  the  cuirent  ex- 
hii  it  of  relics  recently  discovered  in 
Ciiina  not  only  expands  our  knowledge 
ond  appreciation  of  the  creativity  of  the 
artists  and  arti..ans  of  China  through 
the  centuri.  s.  but  also  has  encouraged 
creative  thJnkinr;  aL'nni  man  and  his 
sriritual  aspiratioi!s. 

All  example  of  liiis  jnoce.ss  is  a  sermon 
preached  in  tl:e  Vv'asliington  Cathedral 
on  March  16.  1975,  by  the  Reverend 
Clement  W.  Welsh,  a  canon  of  the 
catliedral,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  sermon  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Pecord, 
as  follows: 

h^r-RMON      PR".\rirD      in      ti."-:      Wxsii'Ni.roN 

CATHEDnAl,    ON     M.ARCIl     16,     1<)7S,    V\    C'.".>:'.N 

Clement   W.    Wklsh 

I  hope  you  have  seen  tlie  horsP! 

Perhaps  I  had  better  explain.  I  don't  moan 


•tie  !,j"ac;i  iior.-:e  a',  the  fo-.',  i;t  M.c  I'  \\^':'i.ii\ 
.■iiL'iv^r  last  .^oaih  of  tlie  C'.i'Jied!  r.!,  of  f;iidcd 
iji'oiK'.e  wi'h  eyes  of  glarr.3,  wi'h  C^i-ori^e  \Vasli- 
jiigton  riJii'g  him.  Nor  do  I  ))ic,tn  tlie  many 
!,--rierals  on  horteljack  lo  be  foaiid  aiiionj  the 
niPinoiii!.!  .scniptnres  that  r.ie  iiii '.  :'aoIe  in 
a  frtpili;!  city.  Tlie  horse  tli&i  I  hope  ;. ou  have 
seen  is  to  Ijo  fotind  in  the  c;-;hil)it;on  (,r  "Ca!- 
tmal  ReUcs  tJneai'Lhed  ii;  Cliijia,"  a  coUectinii 
of  tjeaiitiiul  ancient  arlifacls  wrt.  li  t'lC  Pou- 
pte.s  Republic  of  China  ha';  ;C)ir  lo  us,  and 
which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Naiio.ial  Galle:y 
i.n.  ttiis  oily  (and,  I  believe,  (-;;ily  ir,  K.a'.pus 
City  after  it  le.'.ves  here).  It  imr.cJcs  j;o'".e 
exti'.aord.'narily  bea'.itiful  olije.'ts:  vine  tais 
of  bronze,  poitery  bowls,  fipnanes,  langin;.; 
ia  time  from  many  centurie.-;  ijcloic  (  jiri.^t  to 
fairly  recent  times. 

And  one  of  the  ino.  i  ni>siei'i,.i^-.-.-,  iiiovii;g 
of  the  wortis  of  sculpture  is  rtie  i.or.se:  a 
brorize  flying  hor;ie,  discovered  in  1009  by 
Chinese  arcli.aeologi:,to  ia  the  lonib  of  a.  ^cn- 
oral  in  Kansu  Province.  It  re pri^sei-.ts  v,hal 
was  apparently  a  new  kind  of  hoise,  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  those  i-'i  eoninjon 
use,  introauced  from  Ceiitrul  A.sia  aboui 
1:35  B.C.  It  wr-s  abJe  to  carry  a  man  wear- 
ing l^eavy  leather  armor,  and  able  a!s')  t  > 
be  ridden  swiftly  along  tlie  Great  Wall  to 
bring  warnings  of  invaders.  The  date  of  this 
horse  Is  that  of  the  Eastern  Ilan  Dyiiusly. 
from  2-5  to  220  A.D.  He  is  in  full  si  ride,  uith 
0!ie  foot  resting  on  the  b.ick  of  a  itying  swal- 
low, and  when  you  see  the  luminous  iircens 
and  blues  and  gold  of  the  aging  bron/e,  ilie 
delicate  yet  powerful  motion  arrested  by  the 
sculptor,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  leam 
that  It  was  of  a  breed  of  horte  l;novMi  as 
"heavenly"  or  "celestial".  There  is  au  awe- 
some quality  about  the  small  ficu::?,  as  if 
It  stirred  some  deeply  sleeping  hurji;er  in  \\:-, 
for  power  and  beauty,  so  rarely  fi'ur;'.'  1.j- 
gether. 

There  is  a  special  quality  of  arv  beaui,- 
that  Is  recovered  from  the  past.  Beaurv  at 
anv  time  is  almost — scary,  but  beaiuy  lUat 
persists  over  the  centuries  has  sonieuiint;  v[;c.- 
cial.  The  recovery  of  a  fragile  bcvl  of  ptrfect 
proportions,  glowing  with  a  luminous  blue 
from  a  thousand  years  a-o,  reminds  ii ;  of 
the  rr.ie  and  perishable  qu->.Mty  of  all  cv'  (Si- 
lence. We  don't  replly  ex])ect  it  to  .•".iviVl- — ■ 
or  that  any  thlnr--  that  llicy  liked  f'.-;?.  reuki, 
b3  .something  ttrnt  ur  cculd  ii!:e  now  A 
thousand  wine  pitchers  are  formed  i;f  ctav, 
gla.'cd  and  fired,  and  only  oiie  is  -  ri;.).t.  ."ind 
one  day  a  drunken  warrior  lifts  IL  carelos.s:'-. 
and  it  slips  from  his  hand  and  is  shattered. 
The  pin  cunningly  shaped  of  gold  v,  ire  drops 
from  the  cloak  and  a  foot  grinds  it  into 
the  dust.  The  globlet  i.s  molted  down  to  n:akr 
coins.  But  here  and  thei-e,  perhaps  hidden  !u 
a  tomb,  a  few  perfect  works  of  bear.ty  lie 
waiting,  sleeping  in  darkness,  silent  lesii- 
nionies  of  wiiat  we  can  do  at  our  best. 

But  these  reflections  on  an  exhibiti'jii  la 
a  mu.seum  can  turn  us  to  deeper  matters. 

A  contemporary  writer  has  used  tJie  phrase, 
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■  liie  anhaeology  of  lclca.s" — as  if  now  and 
nc^ain,  at  rare  intervals,  v.e  can  ditfover  in 
'lie  past  a  mo-ncnt  of  revelation — the  break- 
ing through  of  a  compelling  and  lilicr'itlng 
idea.  Like  an  artefact  of  the  artist.,  such  an 
idea  can  have  a  special  power  aiid  beac.ty — 
U)f  capacity  to  grasp  rt.iiiiy  and  to  t;ipres'3 
;t. 

Tiie  rta!  hisiory  of  the  human  animal  is 
j.ot  jvijt  a  story  of  Ijattlea,  murders,  and 
sudden  desThs.  It  is  the  record  of  the  vic- 
lories  of  oit  I:  nis.ri'y:  'earning  to  grrw 
wheat,  to  sli.ipe  a  jK-t  of  clav,  to  weave  a 
ro)'.'.  t-.i  i;.-o  a  tuoi,  'o  (iraw  '.tie  oiiili.:e  of  a 

■  ■..  r,  ;o  fa?'v.j-  t.l.o  i.t;:d  oi  a  bird.  The  mo- 
mems  oi  ir;si^>it,  may  have  been  rare  a>id  f..r 
oeiween,  ■.uai  not  many  caU'.^r.  i,  ci  wlien 
tliey  nrs',  appeared.  How  many  brilliant 
gr,?.->ses,  hov;  iii.iny  giimuses  into  t'le  rature 
of  thi'v^"-,  wore  uttered  ar.d  nr>.  !-r"ded, 
destroyed  and  lo-t  ia  ii'p  n'"ii  ie  I'l  vm"? 
How  many  irr^ies.  do  voii  ^i  pprsc.  d.d  nrjini- 
'!'.e  genir.ses   i-'veiit    i.jic    v,.'.e(!,   r,,:y    t.j   1  .o 

..nod  .IS  !j;aciii.en? 

Il  i.-,  \.  ji.i  .-,  .-peeia!  .■=  jii  L  ..1  essiien".  m  i  :ia' 
'.\L-  l;:i(!  any  ev:deni"r  in  vlie  ai';!;-ni  iiasi  oi 
u-c  perceptive  eye,  'iie  s'ilJed  liautl,  tiie 
]:iqr,iri;)g  niu.''.  In  tlie  Clurese  cxhilji',  *}"e 
earliest  prt.sematioii  i:;  of  sr  me  stones,  slia-i-:  d 
V.  iifi  care  and  skiil  lur  i-se  in  skir.'ung  ai.i- 
iiiul-s  r!.,.dL  s."  ar'i.^aiis  ■•!..'  }in:i'!ri  'I  ihoiifavd 

But  V."  cu".  be  ino\e.i  to  Kxk  more  derply 
rti  i.  f\.r  ve  niav  be  uisi  ovcriiig  that  any 
aiCiiaeoIo^'ical  digging  into  the  human  pa  .t 
becomes  an  ar'^hacolnc/y  of  the  i  ■.'/■  It  is  my 
::  n  ialuf'  iha'  i.^  revealed,  l.iycr  v.pon 
'aver,  a^'c  \\y>c\  .v._e:  a  hl-tory  of  time  v.;'-5ied, 
ol  iiisight  let.  oi  beauty  des'.rcycd.  A',  d  vhen, 
iirre  and  there,  preserved  as  if  \,_-  nuracu- 
loiis  accident,  I  find  an  artefact  of  bcliavior 
or  I!'"  Kiel  Uiat  bri.  Hy  \vrr,-''s  lot'',  b-cr  nowi'-r 
■r'\''^    'jeaii'v. 

At  aljouT  the  1:Mie  lh.it  tl'o  tlyirg  hs^rse 
i>f  Kairsii  vas  made  an  event  was  taking 
place  evoal  thoe.sand  miles  av.av.  It  is  odd 
t.>  *irl.:k  tiiat  diiri''?  t;'e  veiv  years  r!  tlie 
i:.Vr::i  Han  Dynasty,  from  J'i  AD.  to  2li'J 
.A  D  .  ve  .  .;'!  0  I'e  the  iiii".;.,t]y  c;  J^./'.-,  the 
ff.r.i.i  I  i\  e  ytais  of  Ciir;..lianity,  a;,d  tap  c- 
i:ie  V  ritii..'  1.1  tie  boo.<s  of  the  Ktw  Testa- 
;  icnt.  .'Vnu  v,e  .mov  liow  fra:;ilc  tnose  evens 
were:  a  Utile  r.roup  of  ord.inary  people  In  a 
minor  corner  of  the  V/crld,  producing  a  few 
documents  for  their  ow»  use.  It  a!!  might 
have  bcori  v.aaleu  av.ay  by  ficod  or  famine 
or  war. 

B;;:  v  ii  an  a.  I  ni^hiig  t'r,.-li,;esJ,  that 
!)-iO'nr>rit  1,1  powi  r  and  tepv.ty  persists.  For 
■■i:!i:-.e  o  pj^Ho  of  br.m?.:  that  c;'n  lie  burled, 
rr  an  idea  v,}iOse  time  c:r.  come  and  go.  the 
Ciiristia!-  momei'.t  of  cxrellence  was  a  struc- 
ture of  persons— it  was,  as  we  say,  a  commu- 
nity—  and  it  shared  iis  spe'-ial  vision  of  per- 
fection, perliaps  the  rarest  treasure  the  world 
iias  ever  known.  And  St.  Paul,  borrowing  a 
meiaphor  from  pottery,  reminds  us  tjiat  al- 
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thoiigli  we  have  thu  tresvsiire  in  earthen 
'.'essei<i.  neverthelt-'S  we  have  it 

UiiIe^->  a  vision  of  pov,  t-r  and  beauty  awaU- 
eis  ii  people,  thev  do  rot  U\e.  Unless  an 
archaeology  of  the  spirit  recovers  for  lis  tlie 
rare,  mysterious  event  of  salvHtion,  we  are 
loHt  in  the  -sands  The  celestial  ivcise  does  uoi 
flv.  and  the  world  beconies   :»  wasteland. 

So  I  commend  to  you  the  oelfestial  horse. 
.tratitje  symbol  of  the  i.ontin:u:i^  power  and 
Deiiut;  of  resurrection  disoover.'d  in  an  alun 
htnd  where  the  Spirit  touched  ciov.a.  luiefly, 
some  two  thou.sand  years  avjo,  :ind  sompmio 
reip'^^'deci  with  cxcitenu-n'-  :>.  :!   ;  .•.-. 


TR.M.NTNG  NEEDo  IN  GEPOMOLOCY 

Mf.  CHILES.  Mr.  Pie-ident.  on  Miurh  7 
r  chaired  a  hearing  of  the  Specinl  Com- 
nnltfe  on  Agin';  on    •Traniing  Needs  in 
Gerontology."  Tlie  he.iiint-  vu\.>  a  conLii;- 
nation  of  a  seiies  we  bcfej.t;  ..ui  tliis  .sub- 
lect  2  years  ago  wlien  the  .idti.uii.stratiou 
failed  to  request  aiv,-  .specific  funding  tor 
training  in  tlie  field  of  a^n.L  under  tlie 
Olri.-r  American?  Act   Since  that  time,  it 
iias  !)een  one  pfipctual  .^tiu.'gle  with  tlie 
-idmuiisfration  in  that  eai  h  .-.car  the.v  fail 
"'■>  requc-.st  funding;  the  Conyre.s.s  apnio- 
iJiiatcs  fundm;';    and,    the!-,   as   in   this 
years  ca.se  the  adininistraMuii  attempts 
to  re.-cind  the  amount  the  Congiess  i-o- 
propriated.  Th'^^ie  appear.-,  to  me  to  he  an 
unnecessary   amount   o;   eifort   on   both 
^ide.s  to  do  .sometliinu  thaf  coukl  ca.-ily 
tie   accomph.shed   if   the    .id'>uni«tratiot7 
reco!'.inzed  tlie  obviou.s  i.c-ed  u<r  rraiiad 
peusonnel  in  the  Held  of  ierontolcgv — the 
oti.'dy  of  aging— and  rcfiUfsfed  Umd.s  tor 
Miis  pur|:ose  in  tluir  fiScal  yeur  budget;s. 
But    the   artfninistiatioii   in-.s   not   re- 
':H>;'ded.  and  au'ain  for  fv'-nl  year  1976 
ue  lace  utnertaintv  about  me  fiirure  of 
training  in  the  field  ot  creriiniolog:..  Our 
aeai-.ng  focu.^ed  on  the  absence  of  the 
tund..  in  the  flbc.]  year  VJ16  budget  and 
iLso  on  ho\v  the  admini-rtatii'ii  will  allo- 
cate the  iund.s  lor  fiscal  •.',".'»•  1975  ivhich 
i''ill  twjt  be  rescindpd. 

A.'Mhu-  S.  Flemaun^  C  .nmi.-a'inc".-. 
US.  Administration  on  Arfiiui  appe;>red 
on  bs'i.&lf  ot  the  adniinist:.:tion.  Dr. 
rifinming  told  the  committee  iiow  the 
..mdiPg  for  ri..'al  year  1975  v.ould  be 
lUorated  as  it  i:.  Pkely  tliat  the  propo.sf;! 
to  rescind  such  funds  will  not  be  ap- 
proved. The  funds,  according  t-:>  the  Com- 
mUsioner,  will  tje  diiided  bctvyeen  su-j- 
yorting  long-term,  university  based 
training  of  practitinners  and  personnel 
v.ho  work  vwlh  at.ing  seivice  programs. 
Dr.  Flenanmg  also  pclvited  out  that  the 
la*  k  of  fiscal  year  197G  funis  for  traiinng 
•n  -jgmg  leaves  the  AcUuuu.stration  oii 
4  in  a  rather  weak  position  of  stip- 
'  He  stated  that" 
do  i>e  of  our  other  progia;  :  •v'jkIU  pru.Klf 
i.»nie  indirect  suppcrt.  hu»  hi  .eriua  of  direct 
v.ipport,  we  v.ould  not  toe  in  s  pno.iion  to 
pr.i.idc  it 

Speakhig  on  behr.lf  ul  the  long-term 

I'.iid  i'iorJ-tenn  tt.iintng  pmi^rpm.'^.  sev- 

^i3l  ^' itnes^es  pointed  to  the  ob\  tous  need 

■    ■ -\'n  liie  grov  ing  number  of  persons 

■     oik  with  the  eideiiy.  Ms.  Maryannc 

ota-iiou.  director  of  title  VII  tramin!;  at 

Oregon  State  University.  st.Ktd  that: 

Tbe  programs  us  l!ie>  have  done  iu  tlic  p:.  t 

n.jtiid  contlnne  to  'provide  technical  assist- 

ance,    training,    and    resource    development 

which    because   of   our   acqturpd   knowledce 

and  ex^feilence.  vUl  be  niaxirnallv  u.sefiu  to 

3t:i:r    cifUxeiy    servi.e    to    tl.e    elo.nl'.    at    a 


minimal  co.st.  I  hope  this  Coinmltice  wM 
support  the  coatmuauce  of  short -t«rtn  traUi- 
Ing.  Sii.stalning  training  centers  in  tt.i.s  sup- 
portive role  can  Increa.se  the  effectiveness 
of  pro(;rams  at  the  local  level  and  maximize 
training  monies  av.uiable  for  agui:;;  programs 

Walter  BeTittie.  dire-tor  of  Hie  AU- 
Uni\er;;iry  Gerontology  Center  at  Syra- 
cu.se  University  and  president  of  the 
Anu  riran  Association  lor  Gerontology  it\ 
Higher  Education,  described  the  need  for 
both  siinrt-term  and  lori;-t.eini  rraniir.g. 
Dean  B. -a trie  .stated. 

CerLir.fv  there  is  a  jncai  need  f<ir  the 
personnel  now  directly  wt.vkins:  with  the 
older  (-<■!  sons,  who  lit>ve  nc\fr  hud  any  prep- 
nraticn.  to  hare  short-term  nainlng.  but  we 
niuii  hIso  pay  attention  to  (ho  trainers  of 
the  trainers,  heoaur^e  aptiin  as  I  say  in  my 
tcbiiaion-. ,  so  ot.en  we  ha' e  UK-.!.i!!ces  of 
.'ilnjo  I  lIio  blnid  iPni.. :  ;;£,  ■'    •  ijlmd. 


VIROrNIA  SrN.Vl'-^  JOINT 
RESOr  UTION'  OJ 

M;  FfARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pitsi- 
dent.  the  Virginiu  Geucrcil  Assembly  has 
recentl.'-  coinplpt,.a  k-,  Ic,;;  lutive  1D75 
session. 

One  of  the  resolutions  enacted  b.\  that 
body  hcs  come  to  my  attetillon. 

Vi'ginia  Senate  Joint  Resolution  92 
was  iiii  roduccd  by  State  Sei.jti'rs  Gecrt^e 
F.  Baiues.  Le'.he  D  r.in.pbeH  .Tud  Wil- 
liam B.  Hopkins 

Se-iator  Barnes  leptesents  Vh'ginia 
Scnafoiial  District  38.  comp'i.sed  of  the 
counties  cf  Bland.  Craig,  Giles,  Pulaski, 
Tazewell  and  Wyths. 

Senator  Campbell's  soiiattnid  district 
is  thi'  fourih.  which  includes  the  coun- 
ties of  C-iarles  City,  Gloucester,  Gooch- 
land, Hanover,  King  and  Queen.  King 
William.  Louisa.  Mattheiv.^,  Middlesex 
and  iN'ev.  Kent. 

Senator  Hopkins  represents  Senatorial 
District  No.  21.  includin;:  a  portion  of 
Roanc»k.'  County  and  the  Civv  of  Roa- 
noke. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  in  the 
Virginia  Senate.  I  have  high  regard  for 
their  abilities  in  the  areas  referred  to  in 
Vir^iva  Senate  Joint  Resoluitou  92  and  I 
would  c.'ll  to  the  attention  of  mv  col- 
leagues and  to  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
the  KcntimenUs  expressed  on  this  matter 
by  the  Virginia  General  A.ssembJy. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  Virginia  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No 
U?  be  i)iinted  in  the  REConn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion  v.a.i  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcopd,  as  follows: 

St., AXE  Joint  Pr.sot  ?-iro.v  No  D2 
Whrre.is,  in  nineteen  hundred  slxty-iv. 
there  'Acru  one  thousand  tv*o  hundred  thin  v- 
two  truck  or  small  mines  in  Viigin.a,  but  m 
November  of  nmcteen  hundred  aCi^enty-four 
there  y.ere  only  three  hundred  twelve;  and 

Where" s,  most  (if  the  decrease  in  the  nura- 
ijer  of  irnck  mine?  ha.i  been  d'.ie  (i>  the  in- 
ability to  obtain  permi.s-ible  eipiipniont  be- 
eniise  f.f  Us  URavailabfUtv  \'. itUin  i  reftsf.n- 
uble  nmo'Uit  of  time;  ana 

Wh'reas,  millions  of  dollar-,  uordi  of  nor  - 
pernu.iaible  tquipnicnl  lies  in  ..'.ira^e;  and 

Wiierens.  30  UHC  81 1  (c)  ot  ilic  Pedural  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  oairty  Act  of  19fiO  provides 
in  p:.r'  tlxit: 

•'.  .  .  In  addition  to  the  afifunment  of  the 
highest  depreei  of  safety  prot,eciion  for 
miner:;.  r,t.her  considor.'ktions  shnU  be  the  lat- 


est .11  Ii  ,i)ie  .scientit^c  data  in  the  field,  the 
techni,-.a  Iea.sibiliiy  of  the  standards,  and 
ev-perience  gained  ii.'ckr  this  and  other  .aeiy 
statute.s.";  and 

Whereas,  new  nietnme  monitors  of  gireater 
accuracy  than  thc.^e  available  in  nnieteen 
hundred  .seventy  when  the  Fed?.-,.!  C(.-al  Mine 
Health  and  SiUety  Att  went  uito  euect  ar? 
now  .ivail.'ijie:  and 

Whereas,  these  nev  methane  monitors  .st  t 
.Tt  a  predetermined  level,  can  inst.intly  de- 
energii-e  all  nonperniissible  ia<e  eqnipnieat 
m  the  prcdncinj;  sHi-iion  ot  a  tniik  mine  ■.! 
metl.  me  is  ai-t,'cied;    and 

Whereas,  the  only  effective  way  to  laka 
cure  oi  met.ha>ie  is  bv  proper  ->euf  ilrition;  and 

Wh'.'reas.  between  ;\pn!  ol  nineteen  hmi- 
d:ed  -••••eu  y  and  .N'o, ember  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred st'i  Put  ,-ioLir.  in  Virginia  mines  U:^in[c 
uonpjiini.ssible  eqiupmeiu.  tlieie  wore  only 
two  ii'Cition.s.  ojie  of  which  may  h:ive  been 
cau.sed  by  cigitrefe  smoking:   and 

Whereas,  gre.^^  tjenefit.'?  to  onr  eneiX'V 
iieed.s.  economy,  emp!o>ineut  rate,  and  bal- 
ance of  piivinents  would  reinviit  uom  prodn..-- 
tiou  CI  more  coal  by  reopenn;';  o-^V  onmll 
■>"»1  mines:   now,  iheretore,  he  it 

Re.sohed  by  the  Senate,  the  itouse  ■if  Dele- 
s-ates  concurring,  lltat  the  Congrc-^  ot  the 
United  S'.atea  is  lespecttuUy  meaioriahzed  \'j 
evnmme  sections  811  ;c),  861.  and  805  of  the 
Fr-dera!  Coal  Mine  He;uth  and  Satety  Act  of 
Unii*  111  Ii=?nt  oi  the  facti  menwoned  in  this 
resc'lulioii;  and,  ho  it 

Resoued  f uri  her,  Thi'.  .'^cclion  86:j(li)  t.f 
the  Acf  .^liould  be  examined  u.r  possible 
change  Uj  Increaf-e  the  mininmm  quanMlv 
i>t  air  r.-q.iired  from  nine  thousand  to  teii 
thoiLsuiid  cubic  feet  a  muuue  in  the  larr^t 
open  cro.sscut  and  at  the  intake  end  of  a 
pillar  line,  Mminnun  quantity  oi  air  re- 
quired on  each  wirki.ig  face  .shouid  be  in- 
crea-.fa  from  three  thon.sand  to  four  tiioii- 
fand  cubic  feet  a  minute;   and,  he  it 

Rt.-olved  tinnUy,  That  the  Clerk  cf  the  Sen- 
ate is  directed  to  iorward  a  copy  ol  tin, 
re-oUition  to  the  C!erk.3  of  the  Senate  and  the 
HoiL'e  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
ru'i  L'l  each  member  of  Ibo  V.'-,ip.m  de!r- 
^M  loi:    ici  tlie  Cuiiurr 


3I£N.\TOR  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  o 
tJi.PORr  TO  CONSTITLEN'TS 

Mi  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, my  regular  report  to  coivstituenfs  is 
hchvri  pw.ited  for  distribution  and  I  a:.k 
UPi'iuiuous  consent  to  include  a  copy  in 
tlie  RrroRo.  We  have  been  considering 
the  1  IK  reduction  bill  for  .several  days  nr.d 
the  lead  item  in  the  newsletter  indicates 
my  reaisons  for  voting  against  this  bill. 

Tliire  behig  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  i,o  be  printed  in  the  Pecopo, 
as  follokvs: 

Bi::.  Scott  Rteniis 

TAX    BILL 

On-.-  •).  ' '  e  moit  important  ni.tttei.s  f  t  co:n? 
before  Uit*  Senate  so  far  this  jxar  Js  the  Tax 
Hcduction  Act.  As  you  know,  the  national 
uneinplo.\!neni  rate  is  8.2',  ,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  alicmpUng  to  comb.M  unemployment 
and  to  siimuhite  tiic  economy.  He  has  sug- 
gested a  tax  rebate  of  12";,  on  1974  Income 
and  ta\  reduction.s  for  this  e.ilendar  yoT, 
amount  mg  to  p.ppro.ximately  sIO  billion!  Hi.:, 
overall  recommendations  call  for  delicit 
apcii'ling  ot  $3.S  billion  for  the  current  yeru- 
aitd  h.Vj  billion  for  the  next  hscil  year.  While 
this  projected  deficit  Is  unprecedented  in 
pe.vcciime.  It,  .'jllll  la  conditioned  upon  the 
inipo..itlo:i  of  an  import  tax  on  oil  resce.,.~ion 
ot  a  number  of  .spending  programs  eitacted 
by  Coiifires.=  in  the  p,i>.t  i.nd  no  iiew  .sponding 
progr.uui!  fiiitside  of  the  eneryy  field.  How- 
ever, the  Congress  has  indicated  that  it  will 
not  ini;)ose  an  imtjort  tax  on  oil  or  rescind  a 
number  of  spending  proyramj  and  that  it, 
v.lll  etui.  I  new  iirograms  as  llUiiitrated  by  * 
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new  $5  i>  billion  eniploymcut  appropriations 
•act  already  pat=cd  by  the  Hcu.se  of  Rcp- 
re  :ciianve^;. 

Whi'e  the  rreriJent's  recommendations  are 
pMicme'y  hitlatlon.iry.  in  view  of  an  existing 
yjiii)  oUlu-n  n.itijual  d.-bt,  tiie  tax  bill  under 
consldcra'.ion  in  the  CjiiRre-^s  and  other 
Tnp.;sui-e.s  wouM  Jncrc.i-e  tl'e  di-ndt  substan- 
tially th'=;  ycir  and  could  rertilt  in  a  dehclt 
approa:-hing  SlOO  biii'on  ne.vt  year.  While 
th':'e  i3  no  Jovibt,  tii.it  a  stimulus  is  nf^ic^sary 
for  .he  economy.  ?.  deficit  anywhere  ncir  the 
amount. i  presently  under  coJisiiieraSion  coiild 
t,u.-n  what  l-s  hcpcd  to  be  a  teni;iorarv-  rondi- 
tlon  into  a  long  tin.e  peiiod  of  Inllalion.  The 
tax  rebates  ofSlOO  to  4200  will  be  quickly 
dis,-apated  by  high.cr  pricts  on  variouii  iicuii 
purciiaaed  „t  the  ni.,rliet  place. 

I  fi.in!:'.y  believe  that  there  has  heca  an 
ovev-.?acMon  to  the  ."^oririin  econo;Ulc  cotidl- 
tlon  with  v.hlch  the  country  Is  confi-onted 
and  believe  that  mcastircs  can  be  taken  to 
Btimulate  the  economy  which  will  not  have 
gU'  h  far-reaching  detrimental  effects  as  those 
now  under  consideration;  for  example,  a  com- 
bination of  investment  tax  credits,  release  of 
all  Impounded  hi-'i«-ay  funds,  relaxing  of 
business  refjUlations  and  laws  that  limit  the 
capacity  of  private  indu.stry  to  meet  our  en- 
ergy needs.  Illustrations  that  the  free  eco- 
nomy is  sti'l  woi-I:iii;-^  are  the  response  of  the 
fitock  market  to  the  decrease  in  the  prime 
m;.eie.st  rales  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  the 
increase  in  new  car  sales  when  rebates  were 
established  It  aiso  appears  that  the  automo- 
bile industry  Is  rc.~ponding  to  price  resistance 
and  ener^^y  shortages  by  tooling  itp  for  the 
mi^n\if.T.cture  of  smaller  cars.  However,  we  do 
have  .serious  economic  problems  and  I  would, 
of  course,  welcome  any  ."^ugizestiona  you  may 
have  to  meet  these  pjobleins,  especially  from 
tlio.so  v.ho  have  experti.  e  lU  llie  e'-ouoniic 
field. 

loRlO:.-    I'tNi.L    !   .■.s-niUilONS 

A.s  M.u  know,  the  Lorton  Penal  lusiiiuiions 
iiave  been  a  icaveriiig  .sore  in  Norihern  V.r- 
tinia  for  many  \cars.  Tlicte  facilities  con- 
tain inmates  from  the  D'stvict  of  Columbia 
even  though  they  arc  located  in  Fairfax 
Cotmty,  Virginia.  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion In  the  past  to  transfer  jurisdiction  over 
the  facility  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  but 
after  consultation  with  Attorney  General 
Levi,  the  Library  of  Conj^ress  and  the  Senate 
Legislative  Counsel,  have  prepared  and  in- 
troduced a  measure  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  all  of  the  District  of  Columbia  property 
hi  the  Lorton-Occoquan  area  and  for  the 
e:  tabli.=hment  of  suitable  replace;nent  facili- 
ties within  the  Diistrict  of  Columbia.  Tlie 
physical  transfer  of  existing  institutions  from 
Virginia  to  the  District  of  Columbia  will,  of 
course,  eliminate  tlie  problem  of  having  a 
prison  complex  1  xatcd  in  one  state  and 
."idniinisierLd  by  another  juri.sdiclion  and  ap- 
parently is  tin;  only  wa/  to  permanently  re- 
move friction  bctW's-n  the  t'vo  jurisdictions. 

A  report  prepared  by  ihe  General  Account- 
iii-;  Otlice  last  yrur  li.sts  141  e-'-apes  among  a 
p/i-^oner  population  of  2,040.  There  are  nu- 
niorun.;  accounts  of  a.=-aults  on  guards  by 
h.m.^tes  and  attaci..s  on  oliier  Ini.iates.  In  re- 
cent veari  hve  vin'c.it  dcalh.'^  h.'.ve  occurred 
in  '.lie  Complex  i>icl'idin.»  the  murder  of  a 
l!;!-ye.Tr  old  Lorto.i  ;^,v'ard.  Tlie  situation  is 
.  ■)  --eiions  that  rccei'tly  the  Fairfax  Couniy 
Board  cf  SupervUor.s  hitiructed  a.ttonieys  to 
seek  relief  in  the  com  Is.  The  Virginia  General 
.^s  cmbly  has  fn-erv.htlnii;ij:ly  pa.s.scd  a  reso- 
lution calling  l\)r  the  transfer  ui  the  facilities 
to  tlie  DcpiirtHieTit  of  JiisMco. 

Under  onr  proposed  le^jlsl a'i,.i;,  ilie  DC. 
G overnmeni,  would  have  an  oppivtiiuity  to 
design  and  establish  a  ncv  prison  complex 
to  meet  Its  requirements.  A  $40  inilli0}i  jail 
currently  is  planned  for  Washington,  and 
$tiO  million  was  appropriated  by  Congress  In 
1972  for  improving  DC.  Pen,  1  Institutions. 
These  funds  as  well  as  proceeds  frcni  the 
sale  of  the  Lorton-O.coo.an  jj'operty  shotUd 
be  more  than  sulBcient  to  establish  ne  ■  fa- 
cilities in  Washington, 


Should  the  District  Government  fail  to 
provide  a  suitable  replacement  for  Lorton,  the 
Attorney  General  would  have  authority  under 
my  bill  to  cause  one  to  be  construct  .d  or  to 
disperse  the  Lorton  Inmates  throughout  the 
Federal  prison  system.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  passage  of  the  legl-Iation  would  be 
suflicient  iiicer.tive  to  cause  the  District  ot 
Columbia  to  establish  sub.stitute  facilities 
of  the  nature  it  coivsidcrs  iiece;;  .ary  lo  caro 
for  its  ov.ii  prisoners. 

AMERICAN    BUSINrbS    D W  * 

Ihe  Judiciary  Committee  has  apur.m.d. 
and  the  Senate  has  passed  my  pro:s>.-al  to 
designate  May  13  as  "American  Business 
Day."  It  seems  appropriate  that  one  d:;y  bo 
set  aside  to  honor  contribution,s  marie  by 
private  enteTprlse  to  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  country.  The  business  com- 
munity has  expressed  Its  support  for  such  a 
measure  which  passed  the  Senate  last  ye.^r 
but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Hou.se.  The 
founding  of  Jamestown  on  May  13,  1C07,  by 
the  Vu-ginla  Company  of  London  is  a  land- 
mark of  history  for  America,  in  my  oiJinion, 
and  i.s  an  early  example  of  the  contrii'ution 
of  business  to  the  welfare  of  the  coiurry.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  House  will  join  the  Sena'e 
in  favorable  action  on  this  joint  resolution 
and  designate  May  13  as  a  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

VISITING    CONSTITUENTS 

As  you  know,  we  recently  spent  a  week 
visiting  constituents  in  western  and  south- 
western parts  of  our  State  and  did  appreclat* 
those  individuals  who  stopped  by  to  share 
their  concerns.  Tlie  trip  was  quite  bene- 
ficial, and  preliminary  plans  call  for  similar 
visits  in  Staunton,  Lynchbvirg  and  Rich- 
mond, probably  within  the  next  six  weelts 
or  so. 

COAL 

As  yon  know,  coal  Is  our  most  abund.-'.r.t 
source  of  energy  and  it  ts  estimated  that  we 
have  something  like  a  500-year  supply  in  this 
country.  However,  the  Senate,  a  few  d.ivs 
ago,  passed  a  Surface  Mining  Control  Act  to 
establish  national  standards  for  strip  mining, 
eveu  though  such  regulations  In  the  past 
have  been  left  to  the  States.  The  Virginl.i 
General  Assembly  enacted  legislation  at  Its 
last  session  to  provide  safeguards,  the  third 
time  the  State  has  acted  In  this  held  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Many  Virginia  coal  operators  have  indi- 
cated that  the  Senate  measure  may  well  shut 
down  or  cripple  small  mining  operations  and 
eliminate  jobs  In  the  mining  indu.s'.ry  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  Is  increasin;r.  All 
of  us,  of  course,  want  to  preserve  natural 
beauty  and  to  have  a  clean  environment. 
However,  we  must  avoid  placing  the  business 
community  In  a  Ptraltjacket  and  must  realise 
tiiat  aesthetic  vaUtes  are  not  a  sub'--*itute  for 
energy  and  cannot  be  used  to  heat  our  homes 
or  commercial  enterprises.  A  balance  between 
the  need  for  energy  and  a  clean  environ- 
ment appears  desirable.  Copies  of  my  own  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  floor  in  oppo-riun  u) 
this  bill  are  available  upon  request. 

We  have  al.30  Introduced  two  ainendmenl.-- 
to  t)ie  Clean  A'r  Act  that  would  ea  e  si>ine  of 
the  overly  siringent  restrictions  i.n  coal.  One 
proposal  would  allow  iuuustry  and  ciiy- 
owned  utilities  to  use  various  emissio'i  con- 
trol systems  to  abate  pollution  r.ither  th.^n 
requiring  cxpcu;  ive  autiponuiion  control 
equJumenl.  In  addition,  the  amendiiuuu 
would  delay  the  deadline  for  meetinj,'  im- 
lional  air  quality  si,\n<iards  fioiii  power 
p'ants  while  further  technical  and  scien'iiL', 
research  on  the  mater  is  pnrsued.  .^notlicr 
measure  would  clarify  the  Intent  of  Coiu;re'=s 
with  re>jnrd  to  tlie  .so-called  nondPi(rp.<ia'i''.! 
policy  oi  clean  air  are.as.'The  Supreme  Court, 
in  effect,  has  iield  that  factories  and  nlicr 
la'itities  .  a:inot  be  built  iu  rural  areas  if  it 
is  found  they  would  •'significan'ly"  clotrri- 
ovatc-  air  quality.  My  pi'opotal  would  allow 
Ihe  national  air  quality  standards  estPbMs'.ied 
to  protect  i)i;blic  health  atid  welfare  ♦o  prc- 


v;:U  t;-v.aUi,lioiii  th.e  country,  wi'liout  vii- 
rea.son:'-b1e  limitations  on  such  develcpn.c.t 
111  rtirnl  and  other  ciean  air  arcr-s  It  would 
prevent  .stand,irds  more  .strinrrcnt  than  tic 
rational  rncs  and  allow  mdur^-'v  to  locate 
r.;v,v.'heie  in  th.e  country. 

VETF.R.VNS     D--V 

The  Seuai,e  recently  passed  a'id  ser.t  to 
the  Hov::5e  cf  Representatives  a  bill  to  redos- 
It^nate  November  H  of  each  year  s.,s  Veterans 
Day  and  nialie  it  a  lt-ti-.l  holiday.  Certmnl/ 
this  is  a  matter  that  lias  receivi  d  consjder- 
aV)Ie  support  .since  the  law  v.as  chuPj^ed  a 
few  yrars  ago  and  majcr  vcteran.s  ijixDups 
have  testified  before  our  Veterans'  AffaUs 
Ccmmlttee  and  Judiciary  Co:  riiit'ee  in  fa'  .jr 
cf  such  a  chance.  Since  eiactment  of  the 
ro-calicd  Mon-lay  holiday  law.  It  is  under- 
stood tiL't  -12  states,  1-Kludln';  Vir-dnla,  ha  .-e 
acted  to  restore  'li'j  observ,-.;ice  of  Veteri.ii- 
Day  to  i*s  traditional  date.  As  you  know, 
historically  November  lith  wns  celebrated 
as  Veterans  Day  becau-e  on  that  date  t:ie 
armistice  was  signed,  e^dinc;  World  War  I: 
and  it  seems  appropria'c  that  v.e  should 
bring  the  I'cderal  law  into  conformity  wi'h 
th.-?  inajornv  of  cur  St.nes  by  restoring  V-*-- 
rrans  Day  to  iis  original  dite. 

PAMPHLET     AV.\lL.«.Bi.n 

-^  oO-pape  pamplilet.  'You.  the  Law  a  .1 
netirerr.ent,"  has  been  prepared  by  the  .^'1- 
miirlstration  on  Aging.  It  may  he  of  parti  •  i- 
lar  Interest  to  senior  citizens,  retirees,  or 
those  ccnieniplaiing  reuremeni,.  A  limited 
number  is  avai'.rtblc  upon  leqiit.-^'  ii;r'..'.i'-,ii 
ci;e  cilice. 

Hu..li,    IN.. I.  t  Mliji: 

'ilieie  lias  been  an  uicrea-sin-  av^armi'?-. 
by  all  Ami^icans  of  the  need  U)  cuU-serve 
tiicrgy  and  expand  e;ci£i,ing  sources  of  entrty 
a.iid  develop  new  oties  as  we  work  toward  a 
poal  of  ener;;y  self-sutHci'-'ncy.  Turr.*ng  down 
ilio  thermosia'.  in  otir  homes,  driving  less 
and  at  reduced  .speeds  are  examples  of  in;li- 
vidiial  eilorl.s  tln.t  appear  to  be  working.  Yet, 
a  need  to  stUnuIat^  individual  initiative  u: 
tins  rc.j;ud  exists,  and  we  introduced  a  mea.s- 
ure  a  lew  days  ago  to  help  eiiooura'ie  pei^v^ns 
til  inakj  encrsy-s.iviir-  iinprcvei.Tjnts  to  thcif 
l"';r)ies. 

The  pvopo' al  v.ould  provide  a  tax  credit 
Mp  to  20  percent  for  addition  Insulation,  foi 
installation  oi  storm  do-iis  and  windov..?  and 
weathcrbiripping  for  thof;e  Individuals  wh.j 
make  such  improvements  during  t.ix  yc.tr.^ 
1975.  197o  and  1977.  Any  per.soii  who  inveais 
j.^00  or  nio'-e  would  be  eligible  to  recnvc  a 
>'W)  tax  crecli'  at  ai  y  f.mc  during  thL-i  lliree- 
\c;.r  pc' lod. 

r.. dcral  enerry  otTicials  trll  us,  for  i.'xample. 
•hat  up  to  20  percent  cf  tlie  enerpv-  used  i'. 
oiir  homes  is  wa.sted  thrctigh  inadequate  in- 
BUlalioii.  It  has  been  e.siima  ed  luat  mere 
tli.ui  18  million  homi-s  are  coi.Tibutins;  to 
this  waste  ol  energy,  and  hopeiully  ilu.s  le;.;..-.- 
lu'ion  v.v'Uld  pre  /ide  Ui'.ei.tives  \.o  tiie  jion.i:- 
o'Aiier  .T  tenant  to  make  the  d  enertiy  and 
cost-.s.-i-  hi'-^  improvements  to  liiei.-  homej  A 
C'-,py  of  my  floor  .-t.-temcnt  ri)on  iii''odti.j  .■•.^ 
ibis  measure  is  available  upon  rpq'ie-^r. 
Misrti  LANEors  Bnts 

■"Vo  lun  .spon-ored  or  ci'spons -Tui  a  uiini- 
i;cr  nf  leg's!. -.tlve  propr-.vil ■  dtiring  Ihe  i  r.^t 
>-~^--ion  of  the  !Hth  Cor"""""^'  Aruiru^  th:  ni 
are  mersures  to— 

iLncour.ife  individir"!  .s.«vl''g'*  .•'ud  sttmu- 
I'l'e  housiig  consirucLicn  fay  excluding  \'r.e 
iir  :  ^"•!10  o!  hrere-',  on  .-..ivings  Xruni  i.i.\:i- 
tioir 

Transfer  jurisdiction  from  t.'ie  F<'de:a! 
rs-.TT-t-  to  Sta*e  cnurt.s  rc,7:trdi;i;;  .s;ucs  .".nd 
coiifroversies   Involvlne   the    uublic    schoot":: 

Fst,i;>ii.-i;  ordrrly  rrocedtre::  for  rci'*"".-,il 
(  ,■  t.ro  idca^f  llceu.se  apnllcation*; 

Prohibit  di  n'lui  if>i!  m'  fund  --'am"!*  to 
.-'rikers: 

Provide  for  .,''p«rate  oti'eii.sc  and  con.st'cu- 
Vi-.e  -.ente.-cing  for  lelcnle"  Involving  u.>?  of 
lirearn'S; 

n.-nio'c  the  a'iti-ir'i-:i  even.ption  ;or  l^ibor 
un'  )U  acli\ity; 
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Fl  .nut  nondeiionuiiaiti^ual  pr,\^ica  Ixi  pub- 
lic butldings; 

I'K.vide  tenure  for  Federal  Judges,  subject 
to  r*;tiaminiil!ot:  and  n a'oulirmatioii  every 
(.-".  >e:ir3; 

Liiim  Hie  sl2e  ol  trhil  jurt«-.?  m  U3.  to  si>. 
I  i''f>ri.; 

Eesu.re  p'ttiuunmii!/  lull  rigUfg  :,t  citi- 
."•(i^hip  to  Geueral  Robert  E    Lee: 

hetaiii  tail  sovere^ifiity  bv  the  US  over 
'.e  P-antna  Canal  Zone;  and 

Prohibit  forced  assignment  tn  .tfhcols  or 
(f.hs  hfe.Kiise  of  rai!e.  creed,  or  cv'or 

SOMETHING   TO    PONDE« 

'.'V  [\rv  told  spending  by  th»  soverumeut 
-  ixiuylily  Jil  billion  a  d;\y,  an  irj  reas©  lu 
iiio  iihMoaal  debt  o;  app:oxini..'.t?ly  «!  biUion 
-I  wteii.  Sometimes  these  lii;iiri"s  nrtf  diiTicuii 
,11  m  lu.p. 

H't\v  luticb  li  u  billion  dolUi:  ■>■■  Sonieoiie 
has  put  It  this  way;  If  one  st,-irt«d  spending 
Sl.CKHi  a  day  at  the  time  oi  tue  birth  of 
Oliri.--t  and  sptut  this  anioiuit  every  d.iy 
irom  then  iiiitil  the  present  tune.  1975  years, 
ue  v.iiKid  sun  have  mc-e  tii;iu  7'. )  veaLo  'o 
40  oi-.ore  sp.niliiii;    ^^    b;ii;''i 


.-MERGENCY   FARM   PPO<;r^?  \M 
LEGISLATION 

Ml.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Prt-.:n:i-,  the  :sc- 
noasness  of  the  problems  facing  Ameri- 
can farmers  cannot  be  avoiciea  pay  fiir- 
tlUT  by  this  Governinent.  Mtt  farm  in- 
ome  m  1974  dropped  1«  percent  from  the 
1973  record,  and  the  current  outlook  .siig- 
:^e.<.t.s  an  even  lari;er  decline  for  1973. 
C'omitiodity  prices  renirun  uuci.-r  do'.vn- 
warc'  pressure,  while  fo.s;s  oi  uuin  in- 
.I'lt.-;  continue  to  increa.--"  Soin?  items 
,tre  :.  I  an  alltime  iiigh. 

LVonomic  foreciists  in>!:i  tlie  Purdue 
Uiiiver.sity  Aj,'riculturi>l  E;;teii:.ion  De- 
jjaittnent  show  that  txjth  corn  aitd  soy- 
beiiti  prices  are  in  ci  do'-vnvard  trend. 
Sharoly  lower  ca'tle  leedu'ir  rates  iiave 
vvej'keaed  domestic  Kiain  demand  much 
iasler  than  previuasly  antic.pateu. 
U-'heat  jjriccs  have  droj)ped  .suh^tantialiy. 
Ill  February,  crop  price.^  avotM^-e<l  14  per- 
.-e-it  below  a  year  earlier  and  livestock 
uiices  were  down  _'l  percer.t  Luestock 
urciducers  had  to  cope  Wiih  the  most  se- 
rious financial  difficulties  m  .1  quarter 
'-•f  a  century. 

The  farmer  is  demandiit:,  chac  action 
'iiust  be  taken  now  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther erosion  in  the  economic  situation 
lacimr  the  agricultural  sector  of  the 
etonomy.  A  national  coalition  rejjre- 
<enting  13  farm  or^/anizations  and  h  ma- 
.oiity  of  farmers  m  49  State...  l-cld  an 
°mei-Kency  meetin.L;  on  Marcli  10  in 
'A'ashinpton  and  unanimou-slv  approved 
Mie  iollowing  stiitement.  which  e.Kpresses 
•'he  nljlifration  of  Congre  s. 

Mi  President.  I  ask  uc.ns.ni.Jis  con- 
sent th-^.t  the  statement  of  the  Notional 
Farm  Coalition  on  Frner-encv  F:!' tn  Pio- 
-•!-ai.i    Le(,'i.>-Utti(.ii    bo    ,'rintevi    in    tiie 

ftl-.l\iiUt. 

There  beins  no  obiection.  the  state- 
'netit  was  oi'deiPd  to  be  printed  in  the 
RctuRD,  US  follow.s: 
->;  \. .  MINT  Of  THE  N.\rioN\i.  F.\RM  C'o.«,iriON 

"'.N    EMIRCKNCV   F.«tr  .1  Pp-  ';R^M  LtOtlLftTI.-.N, 
:'-R<H  10,  197.5 

A  N.^tional  CoHlitio!.  repie^:  '.ug  1  J  Ai^rl- 
-altinal  organizations  and  the  majority  of 
>'->r?ri<rs  in  49  .states  held  an  emoryency  nieet- 
^"•i  today  in  Washinertou  avd  iinMiinK.u;  iv 
Improved  the  following: 

i-'aririers  have  long  expenonoed  umuh  eco- 
..nniic  times.  But  .seldom  ll  ever  Iiave  they 
'jf-eii  vi  severely  .sqii.o/e't  h^'w- .,   i..fl;aion 


and  ri-lng  productioa  c.->.5ts  on  tue  one  hand 
and  unprecedented  drops  In  pricea  received 
on  the  other.  Never  before  iu  modern  time.") 
have  nio->t  farm  pr;ces  fallen  ,0  precipitously 
as  in  the  last  lOa  or  so  days. 

Nev,-r  before  h..ve  iurraers  been  so  unpro- 
tected agHiiioL  so  many  uncertainties — 

the  uncertainties  rA  price 

the  iincertaiuties  of  cost? 

the  uncertainties  of  production  auppUe-- 

the  uncertainties  of  weather 

the  uncertainties  of  governnien;  acttt>n  ar 
inaction 

tlie  uncertainties  oI  interaaiional  develop- 

mentss. 

If  lanners  are  'o  piodi'ce  im-  empty  stom- 
achs and  empty  fiainaile.s  us  thev  h;ive  been 
required  t.o  do  by  their  {government,  It  la 
only  fair  and  l^icai  that  the  yover'ianeut; 
should  share  In  these  nncertaiiules. 

Speciflcallv,  farmers  need  meaningful  puce 
prote<:tlon.  Such  action  Is  Imperative  »0!i» 
aa  fanners  plan  and  plant  their  lf>75  crop.-, 
to  give  them  confidrnce  and  make  possible 
abundant  harv^jr.s  for  our  hungry  world. 
Likewise,  consumer.^  deserve  adequate  sup- 
plies ot  food  at  reas.jiiable  and  stable  price;. 
Thus,  w©  support  and  urge  prompt  action 
by  the  Hou.=^e,  the  Senate  and  the  President 
on  emerf;ency  le^MsUtion  along  the  lines  of 
H.R.  i2'.)6  a.^  reporU'd  bv  'he  IloiuiO  .Aerleol- 
f.ire  Committee. 

For  1976  and  be:,ond  the  N.jtlonal  Farm 
Coalition  urges  Congre'".')  ta  develop  a  long- 
range  program  that  will  enable  fanners  to 
produce  adequate  .mpplie.s  of  f'.vod  tor  con- 
sumer.- .It  home  as  d  for  e.vport  markers  over- 
sea-?. Speciflcallv.  we  urge  Congre.sa  to  up- 
date a-.id  modtM,-  the  provisions 'of  the  Ar,'ri- 
cultiuo  CoiLsunier  and  Protection  Act  of  1973 
It  is  clear  that  the  provisions  of  tliat  Act 
are  already  out  of  date  v,Uh  the  kindi  ot 
economic  conditions  th.it  this  nation  and 
the  v,'orld  are  now  enduring. 

A  ne-v  food  and  agriculture  act  muat  assure 
adeqiii'.ta  price  and  income  incentives  for 
farmers  and  ranchers  It  should  be  f)redicated 
on  the  goal  of  parity  returns  for  resource* 
used  in  agriculture  wi  h  tho^e  ti.ed  111  otiier 
segments  of  the  econonw.  The  target s  and 
goals  ol  the  legLolatioa  should  be  expre.-^sed 
in  terms  of  parity  price'^.  While  this  concept 
13  not  perfect,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  most 
accurate  and  wel'-known  Indicator  of  the 
cost-price  reli'lon  hip  in  tlie  ui^rtcur.nre  in- 
dustry. 

Further,  we  urge  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branches  tj  .work  together  to  develop 
and  enunciate  a  long-term  national  food  pol- 
icy. Such  a  policy  should  be  con-,istent  with 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  contain  a  ra- 
tional approach  u>  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  food  equation,  'the  policy 
would  of  neces.-.ity  encompass  all  of  the 
demands — domestic  and  International,  com- 
mercial and  humauitarian,  as  v.eil  as  ta 
assure  an  adequate  tood  supply. 

We  urge  action  to  open  ai.d  maintain 
markets  on  a  contiiuial  and  uninterrupted 
basis.  Thi.s  j.hould  be  accompli.shed  through 
discussions  and  international  forums  that 
lead  to  bilateral  and  multilateral  arrange- 
ments v. hich  recognize  Mie  ueed=i  of  doniestlo 
producers. 

We  urge  the  use  o;  farmtj-elecled  com- 
iiiittces  to  the  tnaxtmum  extent  po.ssibIe  in 
the  administration  of  «M  n-inonal  farm 
pro^f  .ill. 

LIS  4    i>F    .StC.N.^^ORll  s 

Don  Woodward,  National  .'\>"ociMon  of 
Wheat  Growers. 

Cliarles   Duzan,    Uni  ed   Giain    Parmei=. 

Robfit  L.  MeU>ern.  Nationa'  Associa'ion 
of  Farmer  Elected  Committeemen. 

Charles  D.  Colvard.  Cooperative  C'Uucll 
of  North  Carolina 

Alfred  Schut'e.  \".;-i>:,  et  Coiiu'y  rarnn^.-i 
0'-;'ani-:it  joii. 

A.  W.  Atlioii-:,',  tr  Grulii  .Sorttlnu.t  Pro- 
di'ce's  A.s.soclation 

neVoa  WoihIIhu.J    r-.'...'...iiiHl  T'lrmer-i  Orsja- 

lil.'.tt  lull. 


tdwiii  C.  Mat.rh,  NaUonal  Wool  Growers 
'Vssociation, 

Joe  Sugg.  Nti'ion.il  Pe;\!nU  Growers  Group 

John  Curry,  National  Corn  Oiowera  As- 
sDOlatlon 

Fred  V  Hc-inktl,  Midcontinent  Farmerr? 
A3.sociation, 

John  W.  Scott,  National  Grange. 

Patrick  B  Heuly,  National  MUi:  Prod'.icei  . 
Fedfrat  l<in 


-MIHAJLO  MIHAJLOV 
^h■.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  .,e- 
vere  .sentence  imposed  in  Yugoslavia  last 
month  on  Miha.llo  Miha.ilov,  the  WTiter 
well-kno'icn  for  his  commitment  to  his 
coiuitry  and  his  brilliant  and  principled 
Dolitical  di.ssent,  was  a  deep  disappoint- 
ment to  those  of  us  who  have  come  to 
regard  Yueoblavia  as  an  independent 
coimtry  not  indifferent  to  the  human  di- 
mension of  social  development.  The 
sentence  of  7  years  at  hard  labor,  handed 
down  after  an  elaborate  show  trial,  was 
Mihajlov's  fourth  and  ha'-.shest  sentence 
m  10  years  for  iiubiishing  his  vie-.vs  in 
the  Western  press. 

In  respon.se  to  the  presidiuj;  judge  who 
described  Miha.ilov's  sentence  as  a  warn- 
ing "both  personal  and  general. '  I  would 
say  that  our  concern  for  Miha,jiov"s  fate 
is  "both  personal  and  general."  Mihajlov 
lias  earned  'vide  respect  m  the  West,  par- 
ticularly in  the  academic  and  literary 
commuinties  whit  U  Itave  boen  .-o  activ- 
'.a  his  behalf. 

On  March  10,  tl;e  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Rights  .-ponsored  a  demonstration 
ui  Wasliip.gton.  D.C.,  in  support  of 
Miha.ilov,  led  by  his  sister.  Mrs.  Maria 
Mihaitov  Iva-ir,  who  is  an  American 
citi/en.  That  .same  day,  I  had  the  gi-ea^ 
pri\;:tf;e  >A  meeting  Vladimir  Maximov. 
the  reno-.Mied  Soviet  author  who  was 
ioiced  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  last  year 
As  v'.e  talked  in  the  Senate,  a  statement 
by  Mii\imov  wa-  b^ing  read  at  the  dem- 
onstration, Amotig  the  many  expression  . 
of  concern  for  Miha.ilov,  Maximov's  i. 
!)erh.ins  the  most  moving  and  relevai.t 

Mr  Piesitlont,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
raa.M'iiov  statement  to  the  attention  ot 
my  colleagues  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-ent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

Theto  being  no  obiection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  ♦!!•» 
RtcoitD,  as  follows: 

M.M'i  rt   14,   licTj 

STATEiTENT     Bv     Vl,\DIMnt     M^XtMOV 

Seven  vears  t.f  tiuprLjoiuneul  for  civic  lunv- 
esty.  For  spiritual  a. id  moral  consi.-,tt>ucy.  For 
liLs  l!>.ci:  of  fear.  Even  the  kangaroo  couri;,  of 
contemporary  Russia  seldom  boast  of  such 
.sentences,  and  in  Riis.-,ia  they  don't  s'und  on 
ceremony  with  di.s.sideiits.  The  i,o-c'il!eil 
Yugo.'-Iav  ••liber.'ils"  arc  tryi.ig  to  ouicio  t\'--.i 
masters  as  ideologically  loyal  subjects. 

But  h.^viug  condemned  one  ot  the  'co.t 
rf>m;-.'-l<ab!e  men  of  our  time,  tliey  have  hr.^t 
of  all  condemned  themselves  Totaliiarian- 
i-m,  disguised  as  '  jjeople'.s  democracy,"  ha^ 
once  i.t;:>in  shO'.;-n  lis  bcslia!,  inhunian  es- 
sence, has  once  ag-iin  demonstrated  befoje 
the  V. iiole  world  the  immuiaV'ihty  of  I's 
tiatine.  niethotls,  and  goals. 

For  us.  the  representative*;  of  Ru.s.,ian  cul- 
»tire,  the  name  of  Mihajlo  Mlhajlov  ia  In- 
separably linked  with  its  rebirth  and  de- 
velr.pment.  His  t.dented  work  dedicated  to 
'he  liit-rature  of  cf>ntemporary  Russia,  hie 
\vliole-heartedly  C(.iur.igeous  defense  of  Solz- 
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•The  author  of  "The  -Seien  Davi  c-f  Crea- 
tioa"  Atid  other  workg. 


henitsyn,  Sinyavsky,  Daniel,  Ginsburg,  and 
Oalanskov,  his  sensitive  sharing  with  us  ot 
.Mir  aliairs  and  problems,  all  thla  gives  us 
1  lie  lull  right  to  consider  MlhajIo  Mihajlov  as 
utinngir.g  to  Yugosl:i\-  and  Russian  culttire  to 
.(U  equal  degree.  He  i.s  our  fri-^nd,  our  broth- 
.  i-:n-;>rms,  and  our  pride! 

Wc  yre  often  told  tliat  peoph-  liKo  Mihajlov, 
'Mifhenitsyn,  and  Sakharov  are  an  inslgnlfl- 
.  ;!iit  mir.onty  in  the  totalitarian  world.  But 
ui  all  times  It  v:?.r;  inriividuaLs  wiio  went  to 
the  .scaflold.  but.  fortunately,  it  was  exactly 
(lev.  tiiose  indiviUna!*-,  vho  dcterrwini^d  the 
ia<-e  ot"  the  epoch. 

The  judges  of  Min.ijiov  will  ha  Jvis".  as 
inglorioiisly  foigo*ten  as  were  the  Judges  of 
sooaies,  but  the  name  of  thi.?  great  son  of 
ihe  RiLssiau  and  Yugo.slav  peoples  will  re- 
main forever  for  our  grandchildren  as  a 
heroic  symbol  of  ot^r  tragic  and  violent,  but 
beavUiful  times. 

We  are  always  with  you,  Mlliaj'o  ^^l,aJjo'•! 


A  SKEPTICAL  LOOK  AT  AMFRICAS 
DRUG  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
iiroblem  of  drug  abuse  In  this  country  Is 
constantly  growing  more  serious.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  r-specta  of  this  prob- 
lem is  disseminating  accurate  informa- 
tion to  the  general  public  on  the  various 
kinds  of  drugs  and  tlieir  effect.  After  all, 
there  are  many  drugs  used  for  medicinal 
purposes  that  relie\e  suffering  and  pro- 
long life.  Others,  however,  can  control 
an  individual  and  ])ossibIy  ruin  iiis  life. 

Alan  Boram,  in  an  article  in  Listen 
magazine,  entitled  'A  Skeptical  Look  at 
America's  Drug  Problem,"  attempts  to 
explain  some  of  the  different  kinds  of 
drugs  and  clear  up  some  of  the  myths 
and  errors  that  1:3 ve  cropped  up.  As 
Boram  sta  tes : 

We  live  simultai;ec.u.-;iy  in  a  soa  of  drugs 
itud  in  a  sea  ol"  nilsiniormation  about  them. 

Mr.  Pi-esidont,  I  esic  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiio  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

A    pKCPtll  .sr.    l0i.lv   Ar  AX'KKU  ^  s    0>'VC 

Phoblem 
(By  Alan  Boraui) 

Anyone  who  works  around  people  with 
problems  is  constantly  exposed  to  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  about  drugs.  Even  li  their 
owm  kids  aren't  using  drugs,  parents  may  be- 
come nervous,  for  example,  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  declare  i  drugs  as 
"public  enemy  number  one." 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  America  in  197.5 
is  somewhat  of  a  drug  culture.  Many  drugs 
are  used  for  medical  ptirposes  to  relieve  suf- 
fering and  prolong  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
chemical  advances  h.i\e  made  other  drugs 
available  so  that  nianv  people  run  She  risk  of 
depending  on  them,  i  istcad  of  ineit:iy  Ijeing 
treatc^  by  them. 

Tlie  real  quesii.ji!  in  the  drt.g  p'ciure  is 
riiiiidly  becoming  the  conlusion  as  to  which 
aro  the  .so-called  'good"  itrugs  and  which 
arc  tile  "bad"  ones.  The  common  di'.'initlon 
of  a  "bad"  drug  is  any  drug  which  can  be 
abused  to  the  tiseVs  detriment.  However, 
this  gcnernlity  mnkci  ilie  confusion  greater, 
since  theoretically  any  drug-oio  matter 
v.'hat  its  source- -call  be  abused. 

Slental  health  avihorities  ireqtien.'lx  run 
into  situations  in  which  people  i,ct  into 
trouble  with  drugs  and  then  other  drn,4.i  are 
prescribed  supposedly  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem caused  by  drugs  in  the  first  place. 

A  clas.slc  example  of  this  substluitii^n  is 
the  methadone  nialnic  lanco  expe'-imcit,  in 


which  heroin  addicts  are  weaned  off  their 
heroin  dependence  on  methadone  and  hailed 
as  cured.  Yet  many  of  them  are  as  addicted 
to  a  narcotic  as  they  were  In  the  first  place. 
The  proved  t&ct  that  methadone  is  as  poten- 
tially addictive  and  dangerous  as  heroin  is 
apparently  Ignored. 

In  1971  it  was  noted  that  the  deatli  rate 
hy  methadone  poisoning  was  up  800  percent 
in  New  York  City.  In  1974,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  t'nat  methadone  poisoning, 
"virtually  unknown  only  a  fe.v  years  ago, 
killed  nearly  twice  a?  many  people  as  heroin 
j'l  New  York  last  year,  accordin;;'  to  a  con- 
ritlential  report  by  Dr.  Domlniek  J.  DiMaio, 
lae  city's  acting  ciiief  medical  examiner." 

The  heroiu-methadone  substitution  di- 
lemma is  not  an  Isolated  example.  Demerol, 
another  BUbstiUUje  for  opiates,  was  allegedly 
nonaddlctive  when  it  was  first  placed  on  the 
market.  Unfortunately,  many  licen -ed  p)iy.ii- 
cjans  believed  their  own  propaganda  and 
wound  up  as  one  of  the  largest  sing;e  groups 
of  Demerol  addicts  in  the  covmtry. 

Unhappily,  this  sort  of  thing  ir'Tnu-nuy 
occurs.  We  live  simultaneously  in  a  sea  of 
drugs  and  in  a  sea  of  misinformation  about 
them.  Both  the  superabuudanc<>  of  drugs 
and  misim'ormation  about  them-  -and  mucii 
of  the  resulting  abuse — I.s  not  -onioihing 
which  just  happens.  It  Is  In  large  pai  t  a  di- 
rect result  of  what  is  consjderetl  to  i)e  the 
legitimate  drug  industry. 

The  people  really  making  big  nuvncy  on 
drugs  are  not  kids  dealing  marijuana  and 
pills  \*i  ea'ii  other  in  high  school  corridors, 
or  even  the  urban  dope  pusher.s  feared  by 
middleclass  Americans.  The  real  mon^y  In 
drugs  is  being  made  by  pharmaceutical 
houses.  It  was  reported  in  recent  Congres- 
sional testimony  that  in  1971  they  manu- 
factured enough  barbiturates  for  every  man. 
wom^n,  and  child  In  the  United  States  to 
kill  themselves  tw»ice  by  overdose. 

There's  another  force  making  enortnou-, 
profits  on  the  country's  appetite  for  drugs. 
Tiie  liquor  Industry,  tlirough  clever  adveriLs- 
ing  and  lobbying,  ha.s  erroneously  convinced 
many  people  that  alcohol  is  not  a  Urug.  e\en 
though  it  Is  one  of  the  most  p»5is:)iio.'s  and 
habit-forrtung  ones  arouud. 

In  the  last  few  years  drugs  have  l>et.i 
categorized  Into  .soft  and  hard  ones,  with  I  he 
former  supposedly  being  relatively  harmless 
and  the  latter  dangerous.  In  most  cases — 
v.'iih  the  exception  of  marijuana — soft  drugs 
are  the  ones  which  profit  legitimate  sources 
such  as  the  medical  profession,  wiiich  pre- 
scribes them,  and  large  pharmaceutical 
houses,  which  manufacture  them.  Hard  drugs 
are  generally  sold  on  an  illegal  baois.  Or  to 
put  It  another  way,  soft  drugs  .ire  ustially 
the  ones  advertised  and  marketed  legally. 

But  the  dlflference  In  the  danger  of  hard 
drug  abuse  and  soft  drug  abuse  may  not  be 
that  great.  Let's  compare  what  Is  considered 
to  be  the  hardest  drug,  heroin,  and  stack  It 
up  against  the  most  respectable  one,  alcohol. 

Heroin  Is  dangerous  becau.se  the  body 
comes  physiologically  to  crave  the  drtig,  and 
the  user  progressively  needs  increasing 
amounts  of  it  to  achieve  the  effect  he  wants 
This  means  that  the  addict  feels  he  needs 
heroin  to  sui-vive,  and  he  needs  more  and 
more  of  it  and  will  do  anything  to  get  it. 
The  eventual  result  is  as  much  a  .social  and 
criminal  problein  as  a  chemical  one  because 
of  the  lengths  to  v^'hich  the  addi<  (  will  go 
to  obtain  the  drug.  Since  heroin  can  be  ob- 
tained only  illegally,  the  addict  s  efforts  to 
continue  his  habit  are  criminal  in  nature. 
This  aspect  of  heroin  addiction  may  be  more 
dangerous  than  its  chemical  propc  tie.--. 

According  to  New  York  magazhie,  many  fa- 
t.allties  connected  with  heroin  occtir  because 
of  crime  connected  with  the  tmder.vorld  na- 
ture Ol  the  drug.  Tho.se  who  die  of  over- 
dose.; frequently  dio  actually  from  battery- 
acid  or  rat  poison  siiri<?ptltiously  cm  in  with 
the  dru;»,  or  from  a  doee  v.bnh  is  nnuii 
higher  than  they  anticipated. 


Hcroni  i.-,  nitirketeU  illegally,  so  there  is  i^o 
standard  do.se.  Each  time  a  person  uses  the 
drug  he  must  make  a  guess  whicli  can  iw 
fatal,  ll  tjic  <!;:ijinal  aspect  of  heiom  ii'-c 
were  removed,  .some  think  that  a  lot  oi  'h<-' 
dangerous  qualines  cf  its  use  might  di^  i.n- 
poar  or  oe  rcui'ced. 

The  aicoii'iho  may  suUer  cteiziu'es,  delirmcii 
tremens,  aiid  inay  e'.ea  die  during  the  with- 
drawal i;r>cc-.-S'.  The  loni.ci  a  per.son  has  Ijee.. 
,\n  alcohniic,  the  wnr-^e  physical  conditioti  itc 
!s  in.  and  !nr.i  ii  of  it  cannot  be  reveLied. 

Alcohol  alVei'ts  every  cell  oi  'he  bod  v.  T'l  >; 
druiz,  whnh  i«  legal,  is  destrictive  ij  the 
orain,  tiie  liver,  the  gastrointestinal  uaci 
the  panciea.-,  ai;U  the  whole  structure  of  Uic 
cel;'ri/i  nc  vons  :  ystcni.  Ui  addition,  al-oiiol 
iS  an  ;.;i>  stjioiie,  wiiich  means  that  it  ea^c; 
iv.eiital  and  phys.cai  pam,  including  pam  i' 
causes  in  the  first  place,  thus  leading  to  a 
false  sense  of  v.'eli-being.  An  alcoholic  can 
fool  himseii  t.;-,at.  he  is  really  OK,  while  actu- 
ally lie  is  drinking  him.self  to  death.  By  dos- 
ing lumseli  witii  increasing  amounts  of  me 
urug,  iiie  a;i  oiioiic  c.ai  delay  an  awareiic^s 
Ol  tiie  fc- I  1.0  is  killiiig  himself  until  v 
!.-•  virtuali;  too  late. 

We  hear  very  little  about  the  nega'ive 
possibilities  of  alcohol  use.  The  media  rcpor-.-; 
p 'io.it  the  war  on  heroin  or  other  drugs,  a' 
the  same  liine  runnniji  slick,  glib  advertise- 
mcnt.s  encouraging  people  to  drink  alcoliol. 
One  compaj".,  snggesis  unwinding  with  tlieir 
product  aner  a  day'.s  wijrk.  But  if  people 
caii  t  iiaiiul.'  an  everyday  activity  sucii  ai  /o- 
in^;  to  worii  without  dependiig  on  a  ding 
to  ccpo  Willi  it,  they  re  really  in  trouiMc. 
Another  vv^impany  ariv.se.-.  people  to  buy  tiieir 
whiskey  in  a  bix-pack.  which  costs  ai>i.u" 
$75.  And  one  f.fers  to  a  bottle  ol  its  bourbm" 
as  an  "old  ir-end  oi  the  family,"  which  \en  t 
very  logical  whtil  there  are  millions  of  seri- 
ously ill  aJi^oiiolios  in  this  country  alone,  ai:.o 
ulcoholi^ni  is  tjie  tiiird  greatest  killer  in  t.'.f 
United  St  ..te.s. 

Alcohol  vcr.sns  iieroin  presents  the  si-r.k- 
e  t  contrast  i.i  conipar;ii>!  drugs  suppos«>di> 
at.  oppo-ite  ends  ol  the  spectrtim.  But  tl  ere 
aie  plenty  of  otner  examples  of  thf  illo;:ic 
Witii  wlilcii  we  regard  drugs.  Marijuana  is 
illegal,  anil  many  pc<jple  have  paid  licailv 
to  icarn  tlii.;.  Bi.t  a  drug  like  Valium  is  lc;a! 
IV  Can  b^:  obtained  l)y  preicription  from  al- 
most &i\\  doi  til)-  and  it  is  found  In  the  mea-- 
<;:ne  cabiiit  ts  of  countless  families.  Valium 
IS  a  drvtj."  which  rel,'v;e.?  the  muscle",  con- 
sequemiy  ;  peif.jn  can  get  into  tiic  iiabn 
Oi  using  II  and  dcpeiuiing  tin  it  lor  a  !>tn>e 
cii  *cll-be;iig.  Because  liie  user  gets  accn.-- 
tomed  'o  h.r mg  his  muscles  continuously 
tedat<d  or  r-Maxed  on  an  artificial  basi,^,  whe... 
the  drug  i--'  withdra'vvu  after  long-tenn  u>4 
the  person  feols  as  though  his  muscles  ami 
nerves  are  goin.g  to  jump  out  of  his  .'km 
Tire  problem  o;  withdrawal  is  complicated 
by  the  fa^t  that  ;t  is  so  easy  for  tlie  person 
TO  alleviate  ;i,p  a^>"iy  OI"  tlie  process  by  jjoing 
to  a  dociiir  aim  gening  a  legitimate  p": - 
.v(  .jTiti ->n  for  ;ht-  drug  or  soiiie  sub^titut^ 

ii.roit urates — t'le  sieeping-pill  fain)  •  — 
.uc  legr„ima1#ly  jiianutaf lured  in  abunde;.<i 
a'ld  can  be  obtaii.e^U  rather  easily  throng; 
prc.-^ripta.n  Tiny  are  highly  addictl\o  ano 
very  popul.w  aniiMg  liie  young.  It  is  liot 
iiiu)  ua!  to  t"  id  !-..ds  uikhig  twenty  lo  ihir'v 
ytiaatuiics  a  day  and  si  ill  be  standing.  TIjk 
i-  \erv  near  tiie  lethal  fic-e.  and  ii  taken 
;.'.  •  ointuirtioa  iviih  alcchol  can  be  fatu! 
1  III-  iiM'r  t-.ti'.es  the  pill;..  lights  off  the  ur^c 
t.>  go  to  sleep,  and  tiien  linds  himself  •!•  ;> 
•  uplioiic  .;t)ipoi.  .Many  young  users  •.;el  at 
!•  list  part  of  their  supplies  from  their  par- 
ents'   nieriieine   taijjnets 

Ihe  piibi.c  appetite  for  drugs  i..  i.jik  .  - 
;':g  us  the  situation  becomes  ineire  comples 
and  confusing.  It  i.s  recognized  that  a  drug 
problevi  exist.s.  But  at  tlie  same  time,  we'ni- 
n'gcd  to  re.sort  to  chemical  alternatives  every 
time  something  doesn't  uo  our  way — and  we 
a;-c  ur.ccd  \ti  .  debrate  chemically  when  some- 
I 'Ing  dof '  go  'inr  way.  This  kind  of  thinhtuf 
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.^crous    thin! 
the  cln-s  t:-: 


;    about   c!ti:^s, 

c-insflves. 


KiiiALTH    CAPwE    A^TD     EDUCAnON: 
ON    THE    THRZoflOLD    OF   SPACE 

:Tr.  Hnr«.rPHir:::  •  y.-:  Pre;  ir'fr*:,  cor- 
:^:-n  cer  u-ogranhic  rrtn!d;=;tribution  of 
physJcian^  has  stimiilatrd  unusual  and 
hu.ovativc  rasiJon.-,es  to  thcc,e  problems. 
The  Dep."ittmenu  ol  HealiL,  Eilutation. 
and  Weiiuto  has  recently  conducled  ex- 
pcilments  in  advanced  telccomr'.unica- 
t:ons  terhniiucj:  ta  deliver  liealth  c?\-: 
t>-.'X  m?i1ical  ediK-.-'tion  to  nonulatior- . 
i'!^.?re  the^e  per',  ices  are  scarce. 

Thio  problem  u-as  attacked  from  tv.ij 
directiOiis;  Fir.^t.  training  physician,:  so 
that  t'acir  incl  ■-  and  po.^t-t'vaduate  ex- 
perience: vdl  be  looted  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  secon.i.  finding  acceptaijie  s;.b- 
."^titutes  for  the  physical  presence  of 
highly  quaiifipl  :)ri:Mcinns  and  teachers 
of  medicine. 

An  prea  in  ociv.^l  All  .ka  vas  chosen 
rij  tlie  iite  for  th?  exporimental  u.-i  rf 
ILa  AT3-1  i.^tcUitc  communications  i.i 
hc^iltti  can  aelivci;.-  because  of  its  inac- 
cessibility fi:id  HE\V'.=;  responsibihcv  for 
the  care  of  the  Indian.s  in  the  are-i. 
Prior  to  the  devclcpmcnt  of  the  satel- 
lite, local  community  health  aide.''  cora- 
munlcatc^d  health  care  problems  to  pro- 
fessionals by  t.vo-way  radio.  The  in- 
c:ea.-e  in  r.i.dia  contact  stimulated  by  cho 
c-'atellite  coir.municat-.ons  imnrovcd  th: 
paramedics'  abilitk-.-  by  permittin:;  mor? 
complete  cons-tltati.-.;:  v.ith  public  hen!Mi 
service  phy:nciar»3  in  central  zMaska. 

Tl'.e  AT-5  commiaiitalicii.s  sutelliii? 
{■\:jcnm.nit  v.aj)  designed  to  facilitate 
nu-al  healtli  care  lielivciT  v\  the  Pacific 
North-.v:.t  and  ;o  ahcw  the  teaching 
•staff  .at  the  Univer  ity  of  W.T^hingtor- 
ochool  of  Med'ctne  in  Seattle  to  com- 
m.-oi-i.lcat?  ts-ith  students  and  teachers  r; 
tlie  University  of  Ala-ska  in  Fairbar.k  . 
The  xxi^e  of  televi-ion  equipment  allowed 
clinical  consultation  by  riie  faculty  as 
well  a-i  comr-lete  clas<^room  ixised 
icti.'ity. 

An  evi:!';a':on  of  tiiese  e:iperimcT.ts 
vill  be  m.Tde  to  determine  whether  the 
students  h.ave  gained  "meuningful  ex- 
perience" from  preparing  pr.d  present- 
ing' ca.se.s  by  v.ay  of  saielhte  aitd  to  fini 
out  whether  adequare  cvaluatio'i  of  th: 
'^♦rdenfs  pro-'rrs,<:  ffm  be  msde. 

I  commeni  to  the  attention  of  m.v 
colleagues  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Albert 
Fcincr  wlii.h  dc'ocribes  the  procedur-r; 
a.id  re:~  uts  of  tiiese  experiments. 

Mr.  P.esident,  I  ask  unanim.ous  con- 
-•sent  that  cxccrpr^  from  -Health  Care 
and  Eduntion:  On  the  ThreMio'd  of 
Space"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlierc  being  no  cbjcction.  tiie  excerpt.^ 
%cre  ordeud  to  be  printed  in  the  Pec- 
OTD.  as  followc : 

I£r*trH  Care  a..d  E-tcvtion-:  On  ttie 

Threshold  op  SPAcr 
A.ia:,.  .-.fd  vidleo  ~.^t-?:Mte  cornnuiiiic-i'iuiio 
«re  vjeing  ii?ecl  experlmeiifally  fcr  health  cars 
a'id  "ducauoii  ui  A!a=k.i.  Ai.nrRT  Fei.vfs. 

It  is  not  univp-sMly  n[rreecl  that  there  K  an 
.iO.<ol'it©  phortarre  of  phy:»!clar<:.  but  it  Is  s^ 
j^reea  that  there  cxi.^fs  a  maldlstribiUicn  o'. 
i.iedLcal  .<;.  rvlc?T  t^:lt  learc:  m.Tr.v  millions 
rf  Am?r;rar<«i  v.i'h  mlr!n-.al  or  r.o  primarr 
■-..-I'.'-n  car?.  Tha  proh'.em  must  be  at*ai?ke-l 
from  two  airection.s  if  the  siniatlon  Is  to  be 
•lUevlated:  physicians  mimt  be  trained  so 
:hu'.  t:u':r  andt-.-jr.i.Ut.^'.e  and  po  (^-.-aJuara 


not  e.\-perlences  v.  ill  be  ro.tod  In  rural  .'Vuieiica 
aii-l  acceptable  substitutes  niu.3t  be  found 
lor  the  physical  presence  of  highly  qualifiea 
phjiiicians  and  teachers  of  medicln?.  The 
Oep^rtrneiit  of  Healtli,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HSW)  has  exanujied  bolli  approaches 
•i->  tVe  proble.n  and  re:e:iUy,  at  the  Lister 
liiil  National  Contcr  lor  Biomedical  Com- 
:nuui.atloiis.  a  part  of  the  Nal.oiul  Library 
of  Medicine,  scientists  have  bct-u  e.xpkrlu^ 
tl.o  po3„:b;iUy  of  u-?:ng  advaucod  tcl2Com- 
:■. ii-i.-atinns  ttchnlqucs  to  delUer  health 
..  •■  i;iid  c.c'dical  educatior^  to  pop.ilaticjtis 
...:■-.»  tlit.^c  coniruod..tit;3  are  scarce. 
titf. 
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oince     1971.     the     Adv.snoed     Tecl-.nr,;,,gv 
.'.  .elllte  (ATS-1)  launched  by  the  Na'loc.a'. 
Aeronautics      and      Space      AdniliUstratlon 
(^fASA)  ha-  been  u^ed  m  a  progrnm  for  de- 
ll erin^  lieai'h  care  to  rural  populations  In 
A!a5';a '  The  Tanana  .Service  Unit  m  central 
AJj,-.:.a.  an  area  a'jout  the  size  of  Teta"?,  wa- 
cho.scn  as  the  fust  experimental  site  because 
of  Ti  9  :iature  of  the  terrain  and  climate  and 
beca-j=9   the  Tivl.an   KeaPh  ^srvice.  n  sister 
ort^ftrlzattoa  at  HfW.  has  re-'ponslbUlty  for 
the  xell-beln?  of  all  A'askan  Indiar.s.  The 
rra.'i.irlf  •  of  the  native  pcpulaHon  Is  scat- 
tered in  .-cme  200  vIlIaTe.s  over  »he  length  and 
breadth  of  the  state.  Seven  healiti  Fervire 
i;iii  t;.  each  v  l;h  a  service  unit  ho<;pUal.  .-^yrve 
the=;e  villages,  liie  muj^r  hjspi^ai  to  vhich 
'.i:i?!irs  are  referred  t.<?  lof-ated  in  AnchorHT*-. 
I'-Irniirv  health  care  In  tl^e  villages  Is  ad- 
.TUiiiotered  by  a  conimnnltv  health  aide  who 
has  received  \ip  to  16  weet?  of  training  hv 
tlie  Piibl.c  Health  Service  (Pns).  "The  heiUh 
a.dea  tool'}  are  a  ba^lc  driicf  icit.  a  manual, 
and  a  high-freiuency  (Vif)   radio  that  ir.av 
be  uted   to  contRct   a  PH5  nhyl'lnn  on  a 
d;»!lv  srhe.;;<'e  ;nid  in  times'  of  emergency. 
The  lif  radio  Is  plagued  by  )ono?pherie  Inter- 
f.^rence  that  c'^u^es  periods  of  'blacrouf '  (no 
_^oiriii'inlc<itionO    which  can  last  for  d.v,-.>. 
"his  imreliablliiy   iias   caused  much   frtres.s 
amo"?  patients  as  ;\ell  as  health  aides  snd 
h<is  resulted  in  very  infrequent  use  of  tlie 
radio. 

Hurthsl-.'t-iors  for  <atel'lte  ecmnrjnira'ior  ? 
l.nve  been  Installed  In  snnie  26  villages,  riosi. 
•^■f  tl  em  in  :he  Tannnsi  Dii'rict  The  ATS-; 
con'-munlcatlou  satellite  is  u=;ed  ♦.>  rer.v  vfifj 
cc  usultatiou  betv.een  health  a!d»s  and  tho 
PK3  phvsicians  at  Tanana  A  sin<,'Ie  jimnle*: 
aarro.c-band  clianiiel  is  ired.  which  me-sriJ 
thar  or.iv  one  person  ;it  a  time  v^viv  i  ji):. 

Whea  the  satellite  communication  sj-ste'i 
had  been  lU  operation  for  1  vear.  r°siiUs  of 
the  program  were  analyzed.-  Villages  with 
satellite  commimication  stations  showed  a 
41)0  percent  increa-^e  in  radio  contacts  com- 
pared to  iho.se  same  villages  (and  to  village., 
i.ot  included  in  the  program)  prior  to  the 
uistaiiation  of  the  earth  stations,  a  difference 
which  is  s'atistically  .■=!2nl.'lcant  despite  the 
fact  that  only  13  vtlln.:;es  were  involved  In 
the  RnaiViis  As  woi.Id  be  expected,  the  n'.'m- 
ber  of  satf  llite-condU'  ted  dl.scnssions  vPli 
phy^icia-M  increa^v-Jd  corresprinUin^ly.  Al- 
though this  increase  does  not  in  lt=ielf  guar- 
antee that  better  hc.'dth  cars  v..is  provided, 
both  herdtli  aides  and  doctors  were  convir'.'el' 
that  the  quality  of  crtre  did  improve 

111  thi.5  BHme  area  of  Alaska  a  nv.nber  of 
e-penmental  edudtioiial  nropranis  hnve  al=.-i 
been  iniiated.  A  lecture  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  the  medical  .=;chool  af  the  ttni- 
vcrclty  of  Washiiieton.  Seattle,  to  medical 
studcats  in  basic  genetics  at  the  Universlly 
rf  Alaska:  approAimaroly  22  nurses  i-j  small 
cliDic  ttiroughout  Alas'ia  reQcularly  'attend- 
ed" a  3-mo.:th  course  c>n  coronary  care;  ana 
the  National  Education  Association  ha.s 
sjiouiored  a  three-credit  course  by  f.i©  Lni- 
versity  of  Alaska  for  teachers  In  rvrnl  areas 
of  Alask.i, 
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rs!'EniMrN'T3 
lie.ra.ise  tl.a  experiments  with 
satellite  have  been  so  successfid. 
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r.c  ..^ices  AJmluijtratlon  and  tlie  He.ath 
Eorvlcea  Administration  are  now  cooperatin" 
with  tha  Lliiter  HiU  Natioi.iil  Center  for  Bio- 
lucdical  Coiniuunlcations  to  sponior  twj  ad- 
vauced  series  of  exp;.rinicnts  v.:th  llie  ArS-8 
eateUite  (design. -.led  AT5-F  hefere  It  v. out 
into  oriiir)  that  was  lauachod  at  tint-  er.d  of 
May  1»74.  ♦  In  tiiese  experia.cut.s  the  :i.'.- 
vautages  of  v.ide-ba:id  cou:;nunicai,iou  serv- 
ices buch  as  Video  consult.Uion  ate  beirj 
explored. 

Befcre  X  diacuii  ilie  d;-  alls  of  the  ac  .uiii 
eApemuenis  now  being  conducted,  it  vvouij 
be  veil  fo  cxpluin  hueny  vvhy  the^o-  e.^pi-ri- 
inentb  are  beia;;  perrormed  and  the  prom!..? 
ihcv  hold  for  alle.iutii.g  some  presBlng 
health  proljicm^ 

Ttie  Indiau  lieuUa  S.rvlce  opcratc-o  a  num. 
'>».»  <>i  i);og;aiU4  deiigned  tj  pro'.ido  bcitir 
UeaiiU  care  to  populacioiis  living  in  tiio 
more  r<.-mole  ;-rcas  e.'  t'le  Uniied  Stales.  Locrd 
hee.lfh  Hides  and  parained.cal  persojinel  ar» 
i-ent  in  to  these  areas  and.  to  ccrnnen.-iit? 
for  their  somewhat  liniUed  tr.iining.  they  avf 
given  the  su!)port  of  higlily  trained  piiy.-l- 
cl.\n»  v.lia  are  located  in  ini>r3  populated 
srea :  ,uid  v.-ho  cju-'ult  v.i:h  the  paraprofc-- 
slonils  by  radio,  While  such  voice  cinsul  n- 
t  ion  eniiances  the  paraprolesslonal  s  abilitle'5. 
ai  n.aay  lusi  iiicej  tiis  physician  docs  not  re- 
ceive et.ough  information  to  enable  him  ;.  > 
provide  complete  iiiotructioas  for  the  c::rc  cf 
a  patient  3  problem^.  Med'.cal  decisions  must 
often,  therefore,  be  dt-layed  trntil  the  st3H.j 
of  the  patient  chanrre,,  or  rhe  patient  mu.^t 
be  transported  to  a  hospital  or  medical  cen- 
ter. Transportation  to  a  u.edical  facility  l-, 
not  only  cosily,  but  it  may  also  cause  traiiir..^ 
or  family  hardship;  it  might  Xrequer.ily  b^ 
uvol  led  if  the  ph;'  Icitu  h.id  .ideqvate  ii.fc.'-- 
aruiticu. 

TeleriiOdirine.  uudtr  ccn*TOlIed  corditions 
V  IS  been  de!nonstrn.*'ed  to  be  an  eJ'ective  to.ji 
for  providing  the  addition.il  Information  re- 
quired by  plry.slciaas  giving  sui-port  to  para- 
Eiediciii  personnel.-  The  ATS  'i  sate]l;:e  will 
piovide  the  oppoi'.-.inity  for  tesiing  tlie  nev.' 
icthnologies  ia  an  envlroiiinenf  where  re- 
laotoness  tind  Iiar^h  climate  ha-.e  a  major 
elf-:-  t  on  con^municrvtioii  and  trar.  .portaticn, 
and  it  will  therefore  hive  a  much  greater 
inmait  on  ine  delivery  of  iieairn  cure  Iiu'or- 
aiati;in  will  be  ydthered  on  tlic  effcetiveiie-s 
of  suphibtit  ated  techuologicU  enpport  for 
inl-iUually  trrilned  paraprofe.ssicr.al-  nnd  c-x 
tS-»  rthllUy  of  the.'--  people  to  ti^e  the  t-^^i.- 
r.nic  'v  e-Te'^tneiy  and  villi  confidence." 

The  effect ivcne.^i  of  seveiai  configura'.iors 
of  hc.".ltii  pvoto'ssional.s  a.;d  lecimoiogy  will 
oe  comp.'.rod.  At  Foit  Yulcon  a  reglNtercd 
nur^e  vvi^l  coii^^ult  with  physicians  at  the 
Tdt.ana  Hea.'.h  Service  Xliiii  Ilospltul  by  video 
and  audio  commvnicatton.  Te!'>mDtry — for 
example,  elctrocardlojrain:— can  be  sent  rt 
the  physlcliui's  request  ruid  current  patient 
niedica!  re.-ords  mad?  avaUalJle  at  ho  h  sites 
t  ■.  assist  In  dlagno=;i-!  and  formulation  of  the 
ticatmeiit  plan.  At  the  clinic  in  Galena  a 
health  £.Ide.  or  other  profe3.sional.  will  h.-vve 
the  same  tcclinologlcal  .viipport  as  the  reg- 
istered utirse  at  Fort  Yukon.  In  still  another 
=ettr;i,;,  a  health  aid'?  will  h.ive  access  only 
to  audio  constdtrition  with  the  pli;  -icinn  and 
to  medical  record  information. 

Tlie  Indian  Health  Service  ii.i.  stated  thaf; 
the  purpo.-^e  of  thc-e  e-.periments  will  be  to 
ijatlur  data  to  heip  tf,,t  tho  foliov.ing  liy- 
potheses  concernlne  the  improvement  of  pa- 
tient care.  Telemcdicine.  v.heii  u-ed  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  good  medic!  record  .sy.^teni 
[in  this  inttancc  the  Indian  Health  Services 
Health  Information  System  (HI.S)].  v.  ill  (1) 
.'iffect  patien.t  movement  In  such  a  •.vay  thut 
only  tiio.se  paticnis  requiring  physician  serv- 
ices wilt  be  tran.-iported  to  hospitals  whllo 
tho^e  retained  In  the  viUngcs  will  still  re- 
ceive adequa'e  treatnieni;  (li)  enable  treat- 
ment of  pro.. '.ems  to  begin  at  a  lesser  degree 
of  severity;  (ill)  reduce  the  average  time 
iiei'.veen  detection  and  treatment  of  a  prob- 
lem: (iv)  reduce  tlie  percevitage  of  patient? 
l-i.st  to  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  or  follow-^ip 
programs;    (v)   r?d..."e  the  :-.r.niber  of  vi;it3 
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by  specialist,  u^  ronole  vin;i;,i'-v;  (\l)  pro- 
vide, by  means  oi  educational  progranuning, 
.t  better  understandint:  of  hea'th,  health 
,a)e,  and  the  healtli  delivery  svsiein  among 
tiiL  native  population:  and  (vii)  enable  pa- 
;,euts  to  receive  hiyicer  levels  of  consuliation 
luan  woi.ld  otherv. i-c  l)e  possible  .ind  will 
i:\  this  way  increase  tli'  sense  of  -c  m.'iv  of 
(lie  n:i>ive  population. 

Teleniedicine  as  a  sub-' ilatv  i'or  tiie  DJr.'si- 
I  .d  presence  of  a  pliysician  repiesiiiis  one 
aspect  of  alleviating;  tne  proi)lein  o;  deliver- 
ing g<x)Cl  iiear,)i  ,  .»re  to  pei.iple  in  inral  area-  . 
However,  it  l.s  aiso  desirable  to  ti.iin  piivsi- 
ciiiiis  in  tiie  nna!  an  hs  where  tht^\  lire  nei  d- 
od.  because  ScUdif  ■.  havi'  sliov.n  ihat  vvh.re 
a  p|..t .•=i<  iai'  reeeivei  hi:  edneai.ion  luvi  a 
major  iiitiutnieo  oi:  wlice  he  will  i';;i  i.^e  to 
.set  tip  practice.'  In  i  iic  nonliwcvcrn  United 
.Slates.  Wvonung,  .'\iaska.  Mmita'^fc  and 
Id!iho  do  not  ii.!i.(  a  medical  sciiool  witiiin 
their  bordejb,  For  .si.icral  jeais,  in  a  program 
pi.nsined  by  the  He-.ilrli  Resource-;  Adminis- 
liition  at  the  Univir.-ity  of  U.-jiiint^tOii. 
Seattle,  attempts  have  bei  n  made  ti.  expand 
inedicni  education  j.jIo  tliose  si.ite.-;  iiia< 
have  no  medical  school.  Known  as  V  AMI, 
an  acronvm  oijtaincd  liy  taking  tt.e  first  let- 
ters of  tlie  stafe^  i.f  Wdt-liinttion,  Alaska, 
Montana,  and  Idano.  this  proj^ram  is  liesigned 
to  tcbt  tlie  fta.-;bii;ty  oi  providing  your.g, 
a.spiring  piiysicians  ii;  liie  states  »iuiout 
medical  .scluwls  ar;  ojjportunity  to  study 
medicine  equal  lo  ii:;--  of  t!)eir  oi  c -^  in 
other  states.'' 

In  the  ATS  G  n<per;ir.r  n».s,  i  ne  teia'lisng 
stall  at  the  Univer.-it-  of  Wiushinylon  School 
of  Medicine  in  Seal  tie  will  be  communicating 
with  student,-  and  teachers  at  ilie  University 
of  Alaska  in  Fairbanks.  Cuniculuni  experi- 
ments will  be  condm  led,  and  studies  will  be 
made  of  administratire  'onferencing  (for  ex- 
ample, Joint  development  of  eun'iciilnm  via 
video  and  audio  interaciion,  iniervlewi)ig  ap- 
plicants for  admi.s.s!on  to  tlie  Univerbity  of 
Washington  School  of  Medicine  by  f.icully 
at  both  the  remote  and  on-cainpns  sites), 
and  of  computer-aided  'V.d.iai  ion  of  student 
performance. 

In  relation  to  basi,-  s'-nrce  edi'''ation.  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  determine  tlie  follow- 
ing: (il  v.i.ethf-r  ,'.)'elllie-niedi.tli-d  teach- 
ing is  academicallv  ertectlve,  is  acceptable  to 
student.-,  and  local  .uid  peripheral  lai.nliies, 
evokes  meaningful  :  ludent-fiiculty  interac- 
tions, is  ellective  in  reducing  the  sen.se  of 
isolation  experienced  by  students  and  peripli- 
•nal  faculty,  and  as.slst,s  local  and  peripheral 
fitculty  in  clarifying  educational  objectives. 
<ii)  In  the  computer-aided  evaluation  of 
student  perl'orme.nce,  will  the  satellite  com- 
munication sy.siem  facilitate  the  e;';pansioii 
and  standardization  ci  selected  areas  of  the 
curriculum  at  the  perlpiieral  institutions, 
and  will  tlie  acces.sibility  and  reliabilily  olf 
IJie  system  be  suiheieni  to  peimit  elfective 
student  intei'aetion  and  faculty  evaluation 
of  progre.'-s  n:^;dc  in  spicihed  areas  of  l^arn- 
Ing? 

In  studies  of  un.dergre.du.ate  clinical  educa- 
tion and  of  continuing  medical  education, 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Wasliingt^n  and 
students  in  clerk,>hips  under  the  tutelage  of 
tUnleians  at  Oniak.  Washington,  will  partici- 
pate. Stml-jnis  >\ill  make  case  pre.sentations. 
and  these  will  be  loilowed  by  conferences 
a.Md  critiques.  Ca>e  presentations  ccjucerning 
pa'i^nts  requiriuft  specialist  Interventitjii  will 
a;,  o  be  made  by  Oinak  clinicians. 

Attempts  will  be  made  to  determine 
whether  iiie  student.;  will  gain  meani.nyiul 
e.xperi'uice  from  preiir'ing  fcrmal  cases  and 
presenting  them  by  v.ay  of  satellite  i  omniu- 
nicatlon  for  an.dy.-is  aitd  criiique:  and 
wliether  such  a  sv.stem  vvii!  permit  ad.'quate 
evaluation  of  the  sUuIrnts'  knowiedti-'  and 
piogress  in  tiie  care  of  patients  Tlie  experi- 
ments will  also  indie, lie  vvlietiier  c.ise  p-es- 
entations  via  .satellite  ate  able  to  enhance  tho 
practitioners'  ability  '-j  provide  ser'.irc.  and 
whether  the  conimuni  'aiioa  sy.stem  i  in  r  iji- 
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tribute  materially  to  the  continuing  educa- 
tion of  the  participating  faculty. 
'li■cn^ncAJ  reqttirements  fob  ats-c  .^nd  net- 
work COORDINATION 

It  was  early  in  1972  that  the  lieaUh  agen- 
cies of  HEW  Joined  with  the  Oflice  of  Educa- 
tion to  participate  in  the  satellite  communi- 
cation experiments.  The  design  of  the  experi- 
ments was  in  large  part  dictated  by  the 
coverage  that  the  A'lS-F  sirtelli*e  vould  pro- 
vide when  laui-iChcd.' 

Both  healtli  care  deiiveiy  an<i  nii  tlKul  edti- 
ca'ion  cxperinient.s  ma-it  take  pl.ice  in  real 
time.  Visual  as  well  as  audio  interactions  are 
eoudueted  between  student.s  and  I'acnliy  and 
phy.sieians  and  other  health  professionals, 
video  and  audio  signal.s  are  transmitted  irinn 
all  pariioipating  sites  (except  the  nvedicril 
ciniier  ai  Anchoia:,je)  from  one  .sr.i.iU  earth 
.stai-on  direcily  to  ihe  uther  sinall  earth  .sta- 
viois.  I'  VMI.S  re>-oinniended  by  NA:i.\  ihat 
'he  j-iynais  Ironl  lite  t^round  to  tin'  satellite 
(uplink)  lie  eentertd  at  2'247.5  ;dhz.  because 
tiie  ATS-P  satellite  wa^^  atrcady  eu-.-iiiped  to 
receive  at  ibis  irequeiu  v  for  i.noihcr  c-peri- 
n^ent;  involving  the  relay  of  .■.lynal:  Iii'iii  iov.-- 
orbiling  sa'eliircs.  litis  frequency  !i!.?>-enu;i; 
PiObleiiVs  beciuse  i:.  i.;  loc.ited  ri  .i  n.i' d  a~- 
.,.'^ned  for  military  u.oe. 

Through  tho  cooperation  ot  ti.c  O.'ioe  <.A 
IVlecommunications  Policy,  tlie  Kxecu'ive 
Ott. /e  of  the  President,  the  De;)aruneni,  oi 
Defetise.  and  ot'ner  members  ol  the  Intra- 
uoveinmental  Radio  Advi.sory  Connni-aee  a 
lompromise  was  worked  out.  For  ihe  dura- 
tion of  t,ho  ATS-6  experiments,  July  1974 
tiirough  June  1975,  the  earth  s;Tntions  in 
Alaska  vvdl  be  permitted  to  transmit  at 
2247.5  Slhz  on  a  iiouintcrferuig  basts  '.viih 
the  military  services,  and  the  two  eanii 
s-aiions  in  Washington,  Seattle  and  Omuk, 
will  use  the  commercial  bands  at  tJ  and  4 
gigahertz.  This  unusual  arrangement  re- 
sulted ill  au  unexpected  dividend  permit- 
ting bimultaneou.s  two-way  television  inter- 
actions between  Seattle  and  Fairbanlis  for 
the  basic  science  portion  of  tlie  metiic;;!  « du- 
cat ion  experiment. 

To  coordinate  the  v;>rjet,y  of  neaiil,  and 
education  experiments.  HEW  esi.ttlili.shed  an 
ATS-F  User  Policy  Committee  which  is 
chaired  by  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy  of  HEW,  and  niciude.-, 
representatives  from  all  the  participainig 
organizations.  All  the  represeiitinives  main- 
tained that  tlie  technology  shou.ld  support 
high-priority  objectives  and  that  ilie  heaPh 
professionals  in  the  field  should  require  no 
on-site  assistance  to  operate  the  svUem. 
None  of  the  "operators"  from  health  aide; 
to  physicians  and  teachers,  would  liave  liad 
experience  with  thi-s  kind  of  teclmology. 
Therefore,  at  the  reques'^  of  NASA,  all  ex- 
periments were  to  be  coordinated  from 
"opera'tioiial  day  1"  by  a  shigle  entitv  that 
was  alfto  to  be  the  sole  interface  with  NASA. 
The  esoeriments  are  now  being  coordinated 
(this  l.icludes  positive  control  of  all  trans- 
mitters) at  a  Network  Coordination  Center 
(NCC)  located  at  Denver  and  managi^d  by 
tiie  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  t^tates 
(the  IiASA  interface)  under  contract  to 
HEW.  -Jchedule  changes,  preemption,  itidi- 
vidua)  .-tation  performe.nce  monitoring,  mid 
reporting  are  some  of  the  function,:  a^-;  ,;;ed 
to  tho  KCC. 

The  network  bi  :^S/i  operp,;;on  ni  .inly  of 
liiis  >ear. 

HEAI.IH    tAEE    ("Kl.IVl'.RY    EXPtR.Ml.N  IS 

The  individual  experiments  are  being  c  ni- 
I'ricied  witiiin  ilie  network  context  and  liiere 
IS  almost  no  intervention  from  the  NCC.  The 
I'ldian  Health  Service's  health  cire  delivery 
experiment  Ls  being  conducted  with  live 
earth  si:itions.  The  small  clini''s  at  Fort 
Yukon  (population  425)  are  comprehensive 
stations,  the  examining  rooms  benig  out- 
Jiited  with  television  equipment  and  copabte 
of  transmitting  and  receiving  video  and 
audio  signals  as  well  as  psysiological  data. 
Health  professionals  (aides  or  paramedical 
pcr:oii::e!|    present,   pa' lent.?   t<*  (he   viewing 


physicians  at  the  PH8  Hospital  In  Tan.u„. 
This  station  Is  also  a  comprehensive  one 
Medical  specialists  in  Fairbanks  and  at  the 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Ancjiorate 
are  available  for  consultation.  Fairbanks  is 
a  comprehensive  medical  station,  but  the 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  is  an  inii-n-ive 
'tation  and  is  not  capable  of  orlginfuing 
video,  altliorgh  patients  can  be  "seen"  ther.'. 
All  sites  can  receive  information  about  medi- 
cal record.-  via  tlie  ATS  1  satellite.  Medical 
records  of  patients  are  ntrieved  from  the 
Inriian  Ht;.ii.'i  .^ervi^'e'.--  data  hank  in  T'u- 
.-on.   Arizona. 

Ine  health  care  .system  Ls  operated  a;s  fo  - 
lovv.s:  Tariana  piiysicians  contact  vlllau'e,-  and 
clinics  Via  ATS-1  txi  di.scuss  medical  i-,ri>li- 
lems  wiiji  fiie  healtii  professionals  m  the 
.^ame  \v»y  tnat  titey  had  been  doing  .for  tlie 
past  '.'  years.  Patient.s  in  the  clinics  wiio 
mifiln.  Iienent  from  visual  consultHi  ion  ..re 
s' .'ledulect  for  video  time  with  the  AT.S-n 
s.itelhte.  Iineigencies  may  preempt  .sctieel- 
u'ed  video  <on.ult.atio!is.  Patients  ere  v;-u- 
ally  prejetiti.d  at  erniprehensive  medical 
s'iiiio:i  :  and  appropr::.te  management  is  rec- 
tituTi'  mied  bv  tiie  T.iip.r.a  physician.  Spe'  i.il- 
i.s's  lu  Fiurbeuks  and  Aneiiorage  are  con- 
-ii;!ed  1  !3;'ee.sstirv.  Dunn;,-  the  presentation 
>>:  li  pmien!^,  pliy.-(i>logic  d  information,  .sum 
a-  tnat  obtained  Vy  an  electrocardiograph, 
11;. .y  lie  sent  sjinnlt.ineoii-^ly  via  any  or  all 
(if  'lie  iimr  a''ral  ehann.els  associated  vvl'ii 
ii.i^  t-.^lev  i.'-iij'  ]>.'cvnre.  Talk-back  from  ibe 
1  ansna  pb's^cian  or  nviier  .sjiecialisti,  to  me 
pivsentmg  <'l)nie.-:  i.s  ;n.cinnp;:shed  via  A1  !-'-l 
^luce  simultaneou-:  two-way  transnii.--^;'  n 
'Inon-  !i  ATH-h  j  not  po.ssiL)ie  in  this  mode. 
1.  the  plijsii  mn  at  Tanana  deems  it  apjiro- 
piiate,  he  Can  termiiiaie  video  transmiss;i)n 
ironi  the  ^'Imic  atid  tssien  the  ATS-6  cimi'- 
!:•■;  to  ri.iri-ani^-  or  n,,e  it  hlmsell  to  rieliK).,- 
•  ;ii'-  some  lechntqne  that  would  help  !!ii- 
i.-.ilin  pron-sionals  ai  liie  ciinics  lo  tunei 
n'iii,M).e  Their  paiicnu-.  Duriny  this  pcin'd. 
'lie  1  'iji'-  1,  ;k-br.ck  mode  is  via  tne  AT.s-t 
Upon  rrmuiaiion  of  a  consult,ition.  thr  ;r- 
u  iu:njj  Ileal' n  professiunals  prepare  a  rt  puvr 
lo  be  inaiifd  to  Tucson  vvliere  it.  is  used  fo 
-.iplutc-  ■■  nc  .-tored  iitedical  records.  In  t.'ie 
m  eie,^-  of  privacy,  tlie  video  and  aodio 
.--itiiiul.-  .Ts.-.oi  .itied  witli  all  r'>n.sult,a- ion--  are 
s  ;aiiibli'ii,  Onlv  the  pre.senling  clinic  a:id 
consi'liiiit  -talis  aie  able  lo  un.scramble  ine 
II, 'urination  ,A)l  interactions  for  this  exper- 
inieuv  take  piaie  in  Alas):a.  Three  hours  jji  r 
\-..'S  C'l  v'de.,  (ATS-til  coinmunicii lions  and 
i  lo  4  iionrs  per  d.iy  of  audio  and  duia  to-n- 
j'li.jiiiiitions  (.A'l"S-l)  are  uvailatile. 

-:t  ;n.  ■«!,  i-nT'c,\TioN  i:;.pfriments 

V  •  o  aspect!"  „f  niedical  education  are  iienn^ 
in\e.sti::at'>d:  i-isic  science  instruction,  .'uid 
•■■id<  riirad!!:;t.e  ■  linica!  education  and  con- 
tinui'.g  inedual  education.  Students  and 
"eriphi  ral  fft'ulty  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and 
'ocol  taenlty  jtt  tiie  University  of  Was;hin;:- 
loii.  .Seat'ic,  are  participating  in  the  ba.sic 
scieii'je  ^rojiv.-jin.  Because  both  S-iiand  r.'ul 
C-bsnd  portion'  <u  the  satellite  repeater  <ai' 
be  sctiv.ited  .'■imultaneousiy,  it  v  ill  be  po-- 
stble  to  compare  tlie  advantages  of  usii'i' 
oiie-v,;'.v  televi-ion  and  voice  talk-ba'^k  inter- 
.1  iioi'  with  t!)o>e  of  usin-g  .-iinultrmeou--  i  i.- 
v,.,y  teUvir-.on  ini«^ract  imt. 

?"or  tlie  st\;die;-  of  undergraduate  clinie.ii 
educ'ivtion  third  end  fourth  year  medical  stu- 
dents at  remote  site-'  receive  loc;!  in-firur- 
lioii  f'ojn  cliiociann  at  Omak  and  televi^iovi 
instruction  from  the  medical  factdty  ai  i?ep.t- 
tle.  Stviden  s  a-'e  required  to  give  both  !or- 
iniil.  pirparcd  pre.sentatioiis  of  patients  «nd 
st'ontaneons  piescntr.tions  of  new  patients. 
Tiie  foim^^'r  presentations  are  of  c')niplc.<{ 
cases-  prepiarcd  m  detail  over  a  period  of  time 
Tne  latter  pre-entations  are  fcl'ovvcd  by 
verb.il  di.scu.^siOiu;  of  the  history  and  pi:;  s;- 
dil  i\:)ndiiioii  of  ihe  patients,  the  result---  cn- 
t. lined  by  hilxjratory  analy,'-es,  and  diairn'isiic 
inipre,-^if,n>-  and  tentative  treatment  plan  ■ 
111  aduitiuii  to  fatiident  presentations,  tiie 
eliiiiciU  faculty  at  Omak  can  make  prcsei- 
t.itloi.-  <ji"  MClct  0.  patient-,  from  Omak.  Dll- 
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Ccult  CdSes  can  te  tlUctisscd  with  speclaliit-i 
;:  SeattTe  whc  cnn  confer  n;*h  them  by  video 
.1..I  anato  commnnlcatlon.  Both  clln!c!ar.9 
aai  .studer.ts  tnen  make  derisions  on  pa»->nt 
f.'.re  based  on  the  cr.iisul*atlvc  input  I;  c!e- 
••'{•rJ.  t»i?pa'.ieiit  can  also  interact. 

w\Ii-LII£    LARIU    STATIONS 

'i.i>  AT3-  >  efirtii  -i.atioiiS  were  .sijec^f.cvtlU- 
c! .Signed    to   meet    the    needs   of    both    the 
i'salth  fttid  eaucat.on  programs.  The  ATS-6 
U -'T  Po!i  •/  Cutnui. •.-.,.■»•  esiaoh.-~li.:d  rhe  tvj.e^ 
cf  cUdTi'.cceriotics  ol   ierminals  to  ))e  devel- 
oped aticj  dfiai'.i  I  5)>ecification3  were  writ- 
tt'n  Jointly  by  me  Li.-ier  Hill  Nalionnl  Cen- 
ti.r  l.ir  BioniediCkil   CmjiuuKiications,   JiASA 
«i;d     ti^e    roderh;:   „i    of    Rook:.-    Monula;,i 
3t;  vfo.  It  Wiiii  rea'.i/L'd  froui  tie  outset  t!iut 
the  stiijons  {-hould  be  dciisiicfl  so  mat  they 
coi'!d  be  operated  =,..loiy  by  tiie  iic.iUh  p:o- 
fes-.ionriis  and  tea^uer-^  v.  iih-iui  the  iieip  t .' 
cn-str^  tp:hu;rl.n^.   ihe   sy.item   wou»d   he 
f.ir  to  costly  If  tnoh  earlii  staiicu  liad   !■• 
I'avc    a    fuU-t.me    technicinn.    A    biiildu.i- 
Iilcjck  anpioat:la  wui  u.t-d  so  ti;e  receive-on:-. 
i:Uen:.i-.e,  (.nd  cwipreliCii^Ue  station,  couUl 
b-'  asscinbled  fi-oin  a  rclativer,-  few  loA'-Cii't 
ccuiponeuto.  The  2.-ai.va,e  -soj  s.,iid  s>.it- 
ti^roughout.    (IK   li:.3  no  hij,h  voitafeC!.    uii' 
liixs   relati .-fc'.y   ^ew    circuit   bo.irds.   so    tli.-!-. 
fir.s^-level  inatcieii.tnre  will  consiit  of  pU:''- 
Biag   iu   boa-'Ji  iu»til   tlie   defective   one  1, 
found;    (Iv)   ha-i  ver>-  fe.v  switches  and  ad- 
justments; a.iu  (i)  h.\5  simple  go.  no-go  i.i- 
Uuators  ior  cr.  ii  u;  ioli.;i;es  and  sig;^;!  ie-.i-U. 
for  er  iu..ple. 

cv^■x^  t^KiK 

Tli->  st'.id.--:-  devribed  ijerein  r";>r;-ier.t 
some  of  the  most  sopUi^ticnied  social  r.r.u 
tecnnical  exp.rimFuts  ever  attempted  in  ed- 
tiL.ition  and  ti?F'*!i  care  delnerr.  ii,  is  hopet" 
thrvt  the  leiii  ris  icir:  fU  from  them  wil'. 
briii5  uo  laucti  closer  to  Uie  eo'i!  of  pn-aidii:" 
good  quality  healt.'i  c.;re  uiid  education  la 
arcr.s  fh-.r  -...e  .o..\.v.-  :.-oin  n:f>ii-opo!Uan  Cfi- 
ter.^ 

lOorvoTrs 

'  \.  Fe!'  .^r,  •  An  e-^prrime"lal  -ntellitf  mrd- 
IcAl  netwv>rk  for  scarciiv  sireas."  paper  pre- 
sented at  tlie  8th  Annual  JTeeting  of  the 
Aineric.-in  I-ivtitme  f.  z  Aevuiiau'lt-;  r,nd  A?- 
tronai:t;ic->.  Wisiur^fon  DC.  as  Ocir-h-c 
1971.  ^J 

-H   E   KMdr-r..i  ri'  rt  E   B    P  irt-.-      N    ^nrtf     ' 

■V'ff  '_'8i,  1  ;=;i  (io~si 

NaM'iial  A°ron!»iit'<--:5  ;;»id  Spnce  ^dn>i"- 
mr.'ition.  The  r{E',V-^A.<;A  H.o't;i-C<lu(utioi 
Tcteaonmninfcat.ont  Kr^^,-  imcnf.  Su-rivmr 
Di\c-ip:'on  (Oodd.-.rd  bpuce  Flight  Centc- 
Grfeubelt,  Md.,  Kovcmlier  1973).  pp  U-ls! 
.  The  AT^-F  Dal  a  Book  (G;.dd:ir,i 
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SoR'-e    K.glit    Centi-r.    Greenbi-lr.    Aid 
€d.  May  1971). 

Tcr  example.  ;ee  IC.  T.  Eird  and  M.  Z.  Kcr- 
ritjan.  '  releniedicine:  A  new  heal.h  Infor- 
mation «^:chanfe;e  sj^-le  n.  '  'p;  per  presen;.?d 
ft t  the  970  Mcdic-al  Ser  \  .i-e«  Conference  spon  - 
sored  by  the  Amerit.m  Medi,.iil  A:^=:o<.:fitlun 
Bastv)n.  Ma  3.,  28  j:L>vehitier  1970;  R.  L.  H 
M'u.ph",  D  Bi^rbcr.  A.  BroadhurM,  K  T 
Bird  Ar-.  Uev,  Kciinr.  V'S.  J02.  "iTl  (ly70) 
J.  Hayes,  btovied  Co^nmvn  1.  \8,  43  H973i 
B.  K.  laorue.  Dai*'HoutiL  Alumni  Mart  (Apr;: 

,°.i''^  **■'    ^"-'a^'Ji    Sirv.ce,    -Mar-ter    Pin    ■ 
.\i£-F   Alooka   Heuiih   Set. ue   Expemnent 
(ucpubliiJied  report.  Indifu  Health  fcrnce 
Waoiunuton.  D.C..  1973). 

"J.  Kadlsy,  'Pi.y.-xian  %pcclaltv  Pi.c!  l..c.-v- 
t.on  decisions  A  literature  review."  Discusf 
rap.  S.r.  TJo.  10  (interi-al  report  prepared 
:or  the  K.itionul  Center  tor  Health  Service^ 
Research    and    Development.    Mav    iy73) 

"  R.  Kobera^cl:.  Health  Sci.  Rev.  ("umvu.iv 
of  WiiolL^ngfon.  c:--.-.irr;e,  .Si:n'.:nfr  'I'Ti  • 
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SALOMON 

^.Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Post-Al  Service  will  iisue  a  series  of 
coninienior:4ti-.e  stamps  on  March  25. 


1373.  honoring  patriots  of  the  Atne/iciui 
Re-.-lution.  One  of  these  patriots,  Haym 
Salcnon,  has  been  occasionally  over- 
looked by  historians  der,pite  his  heroic 
dediotion  to  the  Revolution  and  the 
cau.se  of  iit-edom.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  Haym  Salomon  and  direct  li  e 
attention  -jf  my  colleagues  to  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  this  gre.T 
Arr.er.can. 

Ha;,-m  SL''.omon  va"?  born  in  Lis.vi 
Poland,  ill  1740.  the  son  of  Jewish. - 
Pc-tusuese  ji.orents.  As  a  youth  he  trav- 
eled exletuively  thi.-.ut:nnut  Eiiroue.  di'- 
velcpaig  his  lingiu.^tic  capabiluie.-^  and  ? 
fervor  for  i)oHtics.  Petuininr;  to  Poland 
at  Hie  i':e  of  ."JO.  S;  loniou  bcc^'iue  active 
hi  t'le  Foil  !\  independence  niovpnient.  H- 
iOoii  vva^  lorced  to  leave  the  count ly  ai-.tl 
drifted  co  A.mciica  wliere  he  opeued  a 
ljrokera5a  and  conimi.ssion  merchant  ^ 
busitiefs. 

SaIorr>oii"5  previous  exijcrience-  '.'i.!: 
r>r.prfsr,icn  and  his  zest  for  hb.3rty  I."d 
him  to  the  revolutionary  cause  fron; 
vhica  he  r.ever  strayed.  As  a  follower 
of  the  Revolution.  Salomon  quickly  fell 
jnt3  di.-.favor  with  tlie  British  and  was 
imprisoned  on  several  occa.sioi-.  be^in- 
r.ing  in  1775.  But.  his  mu!tihn!,-ual 
talent>  rnrtbled  lur.i  to  avoid  intenimen*. 
Employed  ns  an  interpreter  by  tiie 
British,  .Salcmou  used  his  po-ition  to 
foster  dUstnsicn  among  the  Hcs.sian 
troops  and  crcoiuage  desertion. 

In  1773  Salomon  was  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  Briti.^h  for  espionage  ac- 
tivities. He  managed  to  e.^capc.  however, 
and  set  up  an  office  as  a  dealer  in  bilN 
of  exchange  and  securities.  Salomon's 
business  prospered  and  lie  became  a 
major  firfuirial  backer  oi  the  ne-.v  Gov- 
ernment. He  served  as  payma..ter  gen- 
eral  for  tiie  French  forces  in  America, 
loaned  iuige  amounts  of  capital  to  the 
bankrupt  Government,  and  supported  the 
Revolution  v.itl;  his  general  financini 
expertise. 

Tlie  finanrial  lielp  which  Salomon  con- 
tributed to  liie  Revolution  reflected  hi.s 
un.->eliish  devotion  to  the  American  cause 
His  liberal  advances  of  specie  tind  in- 
ve-^tmer.t  funds  allowed  the  tenuou.;  Gov- 
ernment to  remain  solvent.  In  total. 
Salomon  held  Govermr.cnt  obligation., 
amounting  to  over  half  a  million  dollars 
which  he  never  received. 

Even  though  he  encountced  seriou.- 
financial  lossc-.s,  Saloinon  did  not  question 
the  Government's  large  indebt?rin-?.'^s  t.- 
l-.im.  He  continually  served  tiie  American 
Government  up  until  his  death  in  17C.> 
at  which  time  liis  est..te  was  woithless. 
The  dedication  to  American  ideal.-, 
which  Salomon  constantly  maint.tined 
IS  a  model  of  patriotism.  Called  the  'Good 
Samaritan'  by  som.e  authors,  he 
stretched  far  beyond  his  means  and  re- 
.^pon.:i'oil;ties  to  sii^tain  the  revolution.iry 
efforts  of  the  American  Colonialists. 

I  salute  Haym  Salomon.  His  gener- 
osity nnd  patriotism  .stands  cut  as  an 
example  for  all  Americans  vhicli  should 
rot  be  forgotten. 

Our  upcoming  Cicrntei.nial  ob.seivance 
and  the  :rta-up  conimemoratiiig  Haym 
Suloinou  make  this  an  oicasio.i  ti  ie- 
memoer  and  to  redid.cate  ourselves  tri  tli«" 
ba:-ic  principles  of  our  ;:ioral  and  polit- 
ical life— the  dignity  oi  tlie  individual, 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  brother- 
ho<-'ioi  iu;>i.kind. 


RUSSfcLI.     r      TRAIN.     "CONSERVA- 
TrOMST  OF  THE  Yr:AR"  AWARD 

Mr.  HOLLING3  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  my  in  ivilege  and  pleasure  to 
hear  a  very  fui :eftil  address  on  con.<:erva- 
tion  and  the  t-nvironment.  It  was  de'.iv- 
t-rerl  by  ti'e  .r'uor.ible  Russell  E.  Train 
the  distingi',  hsO.  .  iid  .^ble  Aduuniotrator 
of  tiie  ii-nvircnmental  Protection  Agency. 
Tlie  occasion  of  Mr.  Train';:,  remarks  wa.? 
the  ;iresentation  to  liim  of  the  "Cor.'er- 
varionirt  of  tne  Year"  aw.-.rd  bv  the  Na- 
lion.,1  Wildlife  Federation  at  their  39th 
annurl  m.ee.ir.;'  h\  Pitt  -bur&h  last  week- 
end 

I  .-ill  not  utteinpt  lo  .'•vunmari/ie  rc- 
;noj!;s  t\h".;-h  ■ieserve  lo  be  read  in  t;-!eir 
entitrHy.  But  I  wouid  pcinu  out  that  Mr. 
Trnin  did  a  first-raio  job- in  portraying 
'-•uvironmentalism  in  its  true  ner.sijcctive. 
At  its  best,  environmental  action  Las  a 
far  t>c-:ter  claim  on  ihe  term  '  conserva- 
ti'  t'  titan  does  the  extravagat-.ce  of  tiio.se 
wi-o  would  waste  and  de|)lcie  the  re- 
••■ouicta  of  our  countr. ,  And  the  true  en- 
vironmentalist has  a  truer  claim  to  t!"i 
de.sciiprion  -realL-if'  than  do  those  who 
•.voiild  exploit  for  thort-term  profit  at  the 
e  cpe:t,-e  of  Ict^g-term  depletion  In  short, 
i.e  is  the  vi-ry  antithesis  of — and  here  I 
quote  Mr.  Train— -a  romantic,  disti acted 
by  iciiicasies  of  bluebirds  and  daisies,  a 
birdwatcher  obuvious  to  the  practical 
need  ;  nf  making  a  living." 

Mr.  i'rc.-idcnt,  I  a=k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  te.\t  of  the  Administrator'.s 
rciiuirks  be  printed  iiv  die  Rlcord.  I  com- 
mend them  :o  my  colleagues,  and  I  con- 
gr.^tulate  Mr,  Train  on  making  them. 

Finally,  I  commend  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  in  making  this  award  to 
Ru  .'ell  Train.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of 
tne  eiuaonniont  .ire  efforts  on  behalf  of 
U.S  ail.  and  tins  recoguilion  is  verv  fjttinj 
indee  1. 

There  biint  ;^o  ob.iection,  the  remarks 
••veie  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec^';:*, 
>>>  Allows: 

The  T.11-E  CoKscBV.4m'E3 
(B\-  the  Hon.  P'tssel!  E.  Tr:Un) 
I    .  :  a  privilege  to  be  with  the  large.^t  mti- 
:;   ver'iment.il   con.scrv.ttion   oi.jaraz.atio:i    i'l 
•'■e  United  S'ate-.  and  to  observe  with  you 
the   beghininsj   o?   National   Wildlife   Week. 
T!ie  Enviroiimen'al  Protection  .Agency  di>e.5 
not    h.ave   a    constituency    in    the   accepted 
•iea-i?   of   a   special   Intere^^t   group,   bti*   we 
'^hh.-e  r.inrcion  goals  with  yau,  at-'.d  In  that, 
'■^ensc  I  alway.s  feel   ac.io'  3  friend.-   at  '-o.ir 
'i-ee-niL;.". 
I  e.peciaUy  wont  :j  congratuUte  fne  Xa- 
^ti.iiat  Wildlife  Peder.atlon  for  its  successful 
'•■.M.-.npi'b'n  I!. is  pMt  j-ear  to  .^secure  in  Soutli 
Dakota   and   Nebraska  the   first;   perir.anen*. 
•M-nctiiary  fcr  ,!ip  bald  c.ir.'Ie.  TIup  f;.-cat  crea- 
ture, vihlch  has  been  our  n.-i,ionui  emble-n 
"ir.ce   1782.  continues   to  be  thrcau-ned   bv 
man';  des'i  .'ctire  technology,  and  it  is  heart - 
ei'.lM.'  that  yc-.ir  dedication  and  commitment, 
is   oringini?  positive  action  in  protecting  a 
'.■ou-.plcao'i--  Jivmr:  symbol  of  our  csuntr^-. 

It  wai  Giflord  Pinchot,  chief  of  the  V.^'. 
For--'-'.  S^rv.ce  in  the  early  rear.s  of  liUs  cen- 
t-.-.r .-.  who  popularized  tlie  word  "coasfrva- 
tion  ••  and  Ic.iight  I  wottld  like  to  talk  aboat 
'he  iMture  of  tlie  tiue  con-ervative  because 
some  of  it-i  older  nieai^iii;,'s  i-.eed  to  be  re- 
i.abiliia^cd  and  apptied  to  our  problem.-.  Like 
'«o  mt'.iiy  labels,  the  word  h:i3  drifted  fur 
from  i:.s  original  coiUext.  Ofion  it  la  uov/ 
u  ed  poliiical'.y  tu  contras*-  to  the  word 
radical,  which  n'.r.tn.s.  accordin-t  to  Web.ster, 
tendiiie;  to  make  "e::treme  changes  in  exist- 
ing views.  hublLj,  condirions  or  iu.>t;  utious." 
To  c:>!ise:ve,  on  liie  otlur  hand,  comts  from 
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a  La'in  word  'or  lieepUr;  g'.mrd  ovc-  .--;■'- 
i  '.111-;:   '^o  protect  and  preserve. 

In  a  thour;hlfal  editorial  rereti'ly.  t\\f^ 
Wall  Street  Juurrii;,  tooi:  note  '>f  a  poll  siio*'- 
i  .'S  '-ii.it  iiove  th.ut  i'.alf  'lie  .\:nerican  people 
row  consider  tUem-c-hci  C3r..'icrvi,li\i.s, 
double  tho  IIl:  Mre  of  a  decide  r^'o.  Tho 
J'j  r"'iJ.  sai-  liiat  prach  c;f  lhi.5  coaserv.iti.m 
13  neither  pDli^ic  1  nor  ecim.-nrio  ko  m\;'..h 
113  a  ret.uru  to  tr.iuitionitl  values.  "The 
pcolJgy  movcjno'vt."  it  declared,  "whicli  rn.aiy 
pohlical  liberals  i-.^pport.  i.s  co,,nservaiive  in 
a  very  real  sen-^o."  Aad  so  it  is,  for  v.e 
cc^'ogUts  seel:  to  protect  and  pr(  ;"r\e  ih" 
.('.r  and  water  .M.d  Ipnd  for  pt>u»riiy,  and 
to  pre'-er.t  the  dr.-po'l.i*. .on  of  those  nati-iral 
.sv.sicms  'vpon  which  r.ur  wi-11-heiiv^  anct, 
itidced.  our  si:rvival  niuniately  dtpcnil. 

Tli-it  loauj  fj  to  a  pa'.-adox  in  orr  labels  U  r 
poopte.  We  must  ask  our-elve?  v. ho  are  tlio 
true  con.-ervati-.e.-!,  a  term  often  lii:!>pd  wi'ti 
li.du.^try  and  bU'-ine-';.=  Are  they  tlin.=r  niCin- 
Ijers  of  Industry  who  would  foul  the  air  so 
tliat  asthmallc;  rhoke  and  pt.-ints  wither,  or 
'hose  b'.Tsincsfi  execntl-.-ts  vv!-.o  would  accept 
and  encoarag?  controls  on  air  pollution^ 
.Miould  t'.iose  who  advt-cate  a  "no-holds- 
barred"  approa  h  to  economic  progress,  who 
would  Increase  the  Gross  National  Product 
legardless  of  the  penalty  to  public  he.\lth  and 
v.eh'are  be  regarded  as  conservati- es?  Is  a 
conservative  a  corporate  manager  who  would 
■=;trlp  the  land  fur  coal  witli  such  reckless 
abandon  tliat  it  Is  left  to  po.sterity  jis  an  ugly, 
ii.'^eless  moonscape.'  Or  would  the  term  apply 
.more  fittingly  to  managers  who  accept  safe- 
t!a,%rd3  In  &trip  mining  legislation  to  restore 
I  lie  land  after  tt  has  been  overturned? 

It  seems  to  nie  that  persons  who  v.ou'd 
abu.se  our  land,  either  through  bulldozers  or 
chemlc.=il.s  or  .'^liepr  bad  plannir.g  of  cities,  so 
that  the  land  Is  lU^.fit  for  posterity,  really 
co-ne  under  tli»  he-adicg  e>f  radicals,  defined 
by  Webster  as  tliose  who  in.ake  "extreme 
dianges  In  existing  views,  habits,  conditions 
or  institutions." 

Your  organizatlc-n  l.as  chos'-n  for  its  con- 
lerence  theme  this  cunung  week  the  habitat 
01"  wildlife.  My  agency  shares  your  concern 
tor  this  subject  for  oovious  reasons.  We  ar© 
Interested  In  wildlife  for  its  bea\Uy  and 
wonder  and  the  diverse  way-i  it  enriches  our 
Ires.  We  also  worry  about  the  threats  by 
man  to  Us  future  for  more  selfish  re,a.<;ons. 
Wildlife  serves  as  a  continuous  early-warning 
system  lor  enviroiimental  problenxs  that  ulti- 
mately can  affect  humans.  Because  v.irioct3 
.species  are  sensitive  to  polUuants,  their  ill- 
ness or  a  decline  in  Iticir  numbers  is  of  im- 
n.?n.~e  potential  signh^cance  to  man.  for  such 
phenomena  can  signal  imdetected  environ- 
n\ent.al  dangers  to  all  of  v.s.  The  reverse  side 
of  this  warning  sv.-tem  is  that  the  Incrcnre 
and  flotirishing  of  certain  species  also  can 
alert  us  to  environmental  problems.  In  recent 
J  ears,  for  example,  we  have  seen  in  the  west- 
ern United  States  a  surprising  proliferation 
of  starlings.  Since  these  birds  are  an  Impor- 
tant, indicator  species  for  garbage,  crop 
damage  and  urban  d=>EradRtion.  we  are  awnre 
that  their  populaMo'i  explosion  is  a  com- 
mentary on  what  Amcr.can..s  ha\c  lieea  doing 
to  their  lat.d  and  cl*^ie^. 

The  truth  Is  tint  e''-er\tli!ng  In  nature  is 
cinnected,  and  we  are  going  to  need  all  the 
early-w.anunG  sy.iems  we  can  find  to  protect 
oi;r.-.elve^  In  the  year-,  ahead  from  our  own 
insults  to  th&  euvircnmcnt.  As  Dr.  Lewis 
Tliomar;  has  observed  in  hl«  book  'The  Lives 
ef  a  Cell,"  "We  are  not  the  masters  of  natitre 
thul  we  thought  ourselves;  we  are  as  depend- 
ent on  the  rest  of  life  as  are  the  leaves  or 
midges  or  fish.  We  are  part  of  the  system, 
VViio  knows,  we  might  even  acknowledge  the 
fragility  and  vulnerability  that  ftlways  ac- 
company high  specialization  in  biology,  and 
movements  might  start  up  for  the  protec- 
tion of  ourselves  as  a  valuable,  endangered 
species."  HEmx  Is  indeed  an  endangered 
Ej)»cles,  a-.id  does  nrcd  proiecMfiii  from  him- 
self. 

rxtCf—  -  'ts— v.!.--;  7 


^iK  years  ^go  the  polltic^'ily  con.s^i--.-.iti  e 
.;T.i-n.iUst,  James  J.  Ki!patriv.k,  •ny^i  ;'..-^e 
o.-.-crvaliO!--.: 

"One  of  the  most  srrio'^  problems  In 
Amfrl  -an  society  goes  to  the  qaatity  ef  life 
In  *V.e  v.-'tld  r.rcund  \is.  Our  ri-. ers  and  hikes 
.-vre  dyii'^  cf  pollution.  Our  greatest  ci'iCi 
s'.iPe  in  smog.  Onr  Uttered  rtres'S  ir.sult  the 
ey?.  Concern  mounts  at  the  residual  dr.i.-.age 
aot.e  to  ;n?n",  cnviroiirncnt  by  .-'ich  pf.vi- 
cides  as  DDT.  Year  by  y ..-.  vxxi  loveln;: 
covintr;.ii.:lc~  :i:-c  yielded  v;>. 

'■Tiia  pro;. 'cm  e^.-cntiall;,    i.-   .i  {  .oV-lcni  of 

0:1  rrv,  tior — ol    conserving    oi,me    of    tite 

gre-^te-jt   \;i:\:es   of   Amerier.:    ?.lid    coiicicrva- 

tiv?'!,  ct  f'll  v.p^ple,  oughl  cj  be  in  th?  ^an- 

^■■■\\.i\io'i  ttie  rit,ht." 

I'.r.  Ki-patric'K.  we-vt  on  o  v;rge  ...  .I'Ti.i.u.- 
:..e  con.ieriati-^!n,  to  translate  broad  con- 
-ev.  iifive  ]i;L...-iples  more  f...  quentiy  i>ito  spc:- 
'..tii.'  a:U:-ni;.ti.e  action. 

.i'.-i- e  itj  cixaiiou  in  1:.'70,  ti'iO  Eii-.h-.m- 
.•..o.-::a  rri.tection  Ageticy  i.i'.s  been  doing 
j.u-l  tliat.  Under  the  basic  ent ironr.ientui 
laws  v.e  Lave  i.^een  taking  speciiic  alfirmative 
a^tior;  b:'.-ed  on  broad  conservative  prin- 
ciples to  protect  public  health  and  welfare- - 
In  parlicalar.  under  the  Clean  Air  and  Warer 
Act.s.  It  is,  of  course,  significant  tliat  btUion> 
of  dollars  are  being  spent  by  public  and  pi.- 
vate  institutions  to  comply  w-itii  tlteae  nev.- 
laws  and  to  control  pollution.  It  is  estimated 
that  clean  water  under  the  new  1972  Act,  for 
example,  will  mean  a  total  estimated  oimay 
of  3*18  billion  by  the  Federal  government  for 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plants  by  th.e 
end  of  Fiscal  1977.  But  equally  important 
are  the  pollutants  that  are  being  removed 
from  a"r  and  water.  An  EPA  aualysi';  sho.'.s 
that  by  tie  statutory  deadline  of  mid-197ri, 
90  railiion  tons  of  particulate  niatter  will  be 
re'i.L'ved  eacii  year  from  the  air.  plus  25  mil- 
lion tons  of  sulfur  dioxide.  In  addition, 
nearly  t'AO  dozen  of  our  nation's  important 
rivers  either  have  shown  positive  improve- 
ment or  will  do  so  as  the  result  of  the  dis- 
charge permits  that  have  been  i.'.sucd  Under 
this  program.  95  percent  of  the  major  Indus- 
trial v.astc-A-.iter  discharges  are  no.v  under 
definite  water  clean-up  schedules. 

Without  going  into  further  detail.  I  v\eird 
oaly  add  that  over  the  past  year  i;P.\  has 
pl.t  together  most  of  the  basi--^  regulator" 
n.afhii.ery  in  air,  water,  pesticides  and  solid 
waste.  We  ore  moving  forward,  despite  a  f e  .v 
setbacks,  in  carrying  out  the  mission  en- 
trusted to  i!3  by  Congress,  to  protect  and 
preserve  and  enhance  the  environment.  Tlu- 
authority  provided  in  six  of  these  ei.'.iroTi- 
n.ent.il  laws  will  have  to  be  rene.ved  !>y  Cou- 
greas  this  year.  We  will  need  new  authority  in 
all  or  p.irt  ct  the  laws  dealing  with  water, 
air,  solid  waste,  noise  control,  pesticides  iind 
G'-c-an  diunpliig,  authority  wliicii  would 
•  otlienvise  expire  June  30.  Formal  req  a=ts  ior 
the.'^e  cha'.gcs  will  be  submitted  t->  Cm- 
pre.;3  soon,  and  I  assume  they  v.  at  be  ap- 
proved v.itl'.out  major  diiriculty.  As  you  may 
kno.'.,  t'.^e  environment  was  a'l  impor'avi' 
issue  in  a  lutmber  of  States  in  last  y?nr'.-j 
electioi:?  Both  in  Congress  and  amoi-g  the 
public  g' I'.erally  environmental  -a'ere^l  is 
st'-ore. 

I  spot-e  a  nifiuient  ago  of  tli?  p:.-::vhy:<'-  i-a 
hoviT  we  u^e  labels  as  conservative  a;  1 
radicril.  There  is  another  paradox  in  the 
public  image  of  the  environment al's'  that  is 
often  projected.  He  Is  portrayed  by  his  critics 
as  a  romantic,  distracted  by  favita.'stes  o! 
bluebirds  and  daisies,  a  birdwatcher  obllvio'is 
to  the  practical  needs  of  maV:lng  a  livi-.'.g  I., 
short,  he  is  not  a  realist. 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  he  is  far  more 
realistic  than  those  who  would  c:;p!oit  th.i.-> 
earth  for  short-term  profit.  He  is  vorricd 
about  protecting  the  birds  and  the  f.ov.-ers 
because  man  is  linked  to  them,  part  of  the 
same  web  of  life,  sharing  the  same  a;r  and 
water,  the  same  pollutants,  the  same  har;ards. 
He  Ls  concerned  about  the  lesser  creat'^reji 
and  oltvnts  because  he  is  con''erned  n'so  ahottt 


Xh''  survival  oC  rrv'i  ^y  contrast,  it  Is  the 
wanton  polluter,  the  thoi-ghlless  and  qulck- 
profii  la.nd  developer,  the  promoter  of  urban 
.-pr.i'N'.l  w'rio  P'-?  tr.e  romantics  of  this  vorld, 
out  of  touch  '.vjth  the  reah'ies  of  how  today'c 
c.irel-.ss  larlc  of  ph\nr:'ng  c.r<n  waste  energy 
and  ipacp  aid  pr."i:riise  ciUy  ugUne.-a  hixd 
P'-lliitlcn     .  pj-  c.iiy. 

'.to.'-slder  ior  a  m'-/iner.t  :;on-°  of  t:>e  beautl- 
!';1  cities  of  the  world,  cities  '.:ke  Florence, 
A.hen^,  Eerne,  Copenhagen,  and  Venice, 
■flipy  n:e  by  co-nirrn  coasenc  hvunare  and 
STiraetlve  pla'-es  to  I've  berai;=»  they  put, 
pe.jple  first.  Tliey  have  been  xhoufehtfury 
ixsjem'-iled.  iiot  ov-eriiight  in  a  hurrt  of  tecv- 
ncicuical  d.ai;:-;?,  bft  over  -enturies,  T"ac-:.' 
hare  tuken  a'-.-.Uable  land  and  cartfuny 
-h'-prd  pl32"fs,  prcJcstri'-.n  malls,  vistas. 
^vaI.-rside.  parks  and  horlevards.  They  hava 
sheltered  their  c.tis'cns  f.om  the  element-. 
■-. ith  shade  >iec"s  and  arcades.  They  have 
h;-ijUL;>u  nati-re  into  the  markelplncc  wiih 
foi'iitaiiiS  and  flo-.vevs.  Citriously,  all  thes-i 
titles  also  are  basy  centers  rf  commerce. 
Somehow  their  industries  and  rcerchanti 
mnnape  to  ftouri-,b  withO'U  dehumanizing 
thel/  snrroun'iinL,,s.  They  v.-o:!;  in  harmony 
wuh  their  neiglibors. 

.So  v.p  have  to  ask  ourspp.es,  v.ho  is  the 
-"alist  in  these  cases?  Who  sees  things  with 
greater  vision  tuid  with  more  enligh'ened 
.self-ii'tcrest  ? 

Tlie  cities  o.  Ai-.K-rica  are  nial.lr.g  y.tead,' 
proLie^s  in  cleaning  'ip  their  air  and  water, 
ijiit  there  still  Is  much  we  do  not  kno'vir 
about  pollutants  and  Uielr  cilect  on  the  b'o- 
sphere.  Som!'t;.r.c:i  the  hc..t  cforts  t'arn  oui 
10  be  tradiiiij  one  set  ol  problems  for  another, 
EPA  has  devoted  year^  to  enforcing  and  ira- 
plemcnting  the  la..'  to  clean  up  fui:o  ex- 
hav.sti'.  only  to  find  that  the  chief  dev  tco 
a  ed  bv  the  auto  industry  for  meeting  air 
standards  required  by  Congress,  the  catalytic 
>•  ■averier,  does  reduce  some  pollutauts  biit 
creae.s  another,  siUfurlc  acid  mist. 

F'ailure  to  control  pollution  also  can  re- 
s.:.'lI  in  international  prob!ern.T.  Some  time 
ago  the  Norv\eglaii.5  bega~i  noticing  ft 
■>ui'.:l-;ip  in  the  southern,  par:  cf  iheir  c  an- 
try  cf  sullunc  acid  from  f.ie  air.  Fishing  in 
tlie  Are-a  has  futTcred  severe  setbacks  in  re- 
cent ye.ar.s  due  to  acidific.itioa  cf  the  water, 
whieh  e.?peoiallv  a.le.-ts  salm.on  and  trout 
Tne  sulfuric  ac.d  pr-.-cii'iiali  m  ah-j  attacked 
plani  lite. 

Since  it  W-...S  la.cvc.  tha-  air  pjliatant.s 
can  be  transported  o\xr  long  distances,  and 
that  Great  Brlt.iin.  We  t  Germa'iv,  and  o'her 
Western  E'ur.'jiean  C"'.\n.riP=:  have  been  burn- 
ing increasing  aniouits  of  fos.s,i  fuel  whic'i 
-spe-.v  .sulfur  oiides  into  the  a'.r.  the  Norwe- 
gians called  tor  interia-.tional  aciioti.  The  re- 
salt  was  a  coui'ei-er.ce  by  17  countries  In  Oslo 
hvst  December  to  help  se'i.  i.p  a  nef.vork  for 
monitoring  air  poUt;!  r.:!.-  o.er  Europe.  Such 
cooperative  arrangements  will  be  ircreftsingly 
Me/-es^ary  ia  the  years  ahe.od  ns  the  world 
community  continues  t<>  learn  mere  .abou* 
the  'rtays  in  which  .-''.c'.i  pci'ilutfitilji  are  cr:- 
ated  and  distrib\i'ed  and  th"  d.mage  they 
Can  do  in  remote  locations.  Tne  la'-k  of  com- 
luunication  not  only  bciv.ecn  nallcuis  bu'. 
bet'veen  v;n-iuus  brandies  of  science  oc-n- 
trUnr.es  to  the  proijtem.  One  of  ihose  with  a 
reputa'ion  for  breaking;  do.vn  bsrriers  be- 
tween .scleiititic  disciplines  is  the  British 
.s-'iei.iist,  Jan.es  Lc-  eh)ck.  He  was  the  first 
to  measure  the  amotmts  of  fluorocarix):  s  In 
tiie  ^.ir,  which  led  to  the  investigation  now 
nnderv.ay  by  severul  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding EP.A,  cf  whether  this  constitutes  a 
danger  to  tiie  o'ov.e  lavcr  ."s.irroundh'.g  the 
e.xrth. 

Dr.  Lovelock  ha.  c. o'.ved  a  theory  that 
living  thlncs  help  c  'i.  roi  the  environmetit  la 
a  way  that  ensures  tlieir  survival.  As  an  ex- 
ample, he  has  demonstrated  that  the  produc- 
tion of  methane  ga.s  in  the  earth  by  certain 
bugs  helps  in  a  round-a-about  way  to  main- 
tain the  proper  concentration  of  oxygen  In 
the  atmosphere.  Such  tl  inking  has  led  him 
to   a   vle'S'  of  life  which  he  calLs  the  Gala 
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Moi'rji  n,  lo: 


bypo1)i<>~K  Bl'er  int  fnvU  f  dtle.-i^  ot'  the 
Hiicit'ur  Gr-jcks.  ii!.-,  liitt-rUi.;.i>  ntleiire  oi  ihe 
HiViroiiiiieiif  and  living:  Ihliins.  hf  warns  us, 
?^i-oiild  net  be  lampeif*!  With.  "AVp  dUtisrb 
and  ellii.iiiatp  ar  our  pt-nl  Dr  Lcv>;!ock  baa 
•Arme>i.  "Let  us  ru;"l5«i  j,-e«»Cf  wllii  Gaia  an 
!"ipr  itrjas  8.;u  re-i.rn  ir. ).»  ^re.ii;  <  .i-i-s.  u-i,ii" 
» jtii  i.mr  ;cilov.-  c.c.nrri'-' 

Lift.  ;iv.  iMdeed  ^eek  a  ueieiite  l';  i.:ir  dOcH 
iiuMile  s'.id  desiniitive  .fia;it-ii.,  \«,:iii  i:iher 
luembers  oi  the  anmui  H:,d  plant  kli'gdoDi, 
aiul  jecotiiwe  thur  v.e  d-c  dtptndci.t  fj.i  tiieni 
In  the  loriK  run  for  '.nr  cwn  exi^Teiiiiv  In 
t-)n>r;,  let  us  prai  tlit  v.'»t#rvatio.i  rhat  we 
TiiAv  -.^trvive. 

Your  o-gaiii.- .»•>., )ij  I-  a  ir  ir ■«!:'.';< '■n I-  ':<e  in 
tiic  f.r.K)i\al  seii-e  or  the  *oid.  aud  n.<.^  done 
much  uj  alert  Ani«rrltii  to  uie  daiv^ier.-  of  eii- 
virf.nmeiii  :1  abii.-c.-i.  If'A  welconip^  \.'!ir  sup- 
pon.  ai;<J  \ie  wi:  uftu  %■  rr  ii«?ip  lii  \he  \tiirs; 
uhend. 

Oi'  a  hii:t.  pei.^ijii».  i..it-  I  uuMlO  ikIv  tdd 
>iiat  1  nm  \cry  deepU  ;■:,■. red,  iiiore  uiiiii  1 
lull  express  );>  word'-  :..r  your  m\ii<ttloii  Ut 
l;e  here  toi.it,'hr  On  behal:  oi  the  more  tnaii 
nine  thousand  men  and  women  of  tiie  En- 
v'ronnieniai  Protectjon  Agojicy.  uiMiout 
wlK).-e  v.ork  America's  ef.nrui  to  entiance  the 
qiiallTy  oi  h;e  could  n-it  .-.m-oeed,  and  wao  aie 
rei'lly  tiie  oiips  who  J.^\«  tariud  n..  mwiid,  1 
a)  t  to  Eay  shnply — thank  you. 


CONGRESSMAN  RODINOS  RE- 
MARKS ON  MF.F  IING  THE  XKFDS 
OP  THIS  NATION 

Mr  BENTStN  M  F;.>jdP!it,  last 
JYiday  evening  th-  hnnoiabk-  thjirman 
of  tlie  House  Judiei.i^v  Comniittef,  Con- 
i.Te<wman  Plilr  Rodi>o,  addics.sed  a 
Jeffer.soi.-J;-.ck  Oil  Da\  Dinner  in  Nev. 
Yorlr 

Willi  till-  suMiL'  t.'ioi;i,htHiIn(-.s  that 
marked  his  pipsidii.L'  over  the  historii' 
rirotetdinjts  f.f  last  su-nnier.  Conj^ress- 
nian  Rodino  cnullenged  Dtniocinls  and 
all  AmericjK-  to  inuke  the  intcrt.-ts  ol 
tiieir  party  sMbse'\:e:;r  to  tho.se  ot  llii-ir 
Nation 

Otht!-  mil-  haAC  said  this  Otio:..  buf. 
(■ongres. man  Rodi>o  ha.s  added  imnuas- 
urable  tone  to  lii-  vise  counsel  by  hi., 
tj'xr.  condu.  t.  Few  Ameri'.arLs  will  Jortjel 
the  tiiorojKliiics.,,  faijnt&s.  and  dlspa.s- 
.sion  with  whicn  he  met  one  of  iiie  most 
diffic'Oit  (•iiaHen;;r.'s  ever  a.s.>ifrned  a 
Member  ot  this  urancli  of  the  Gc.veni- 
nient  Thi  jni^'hout  tliose  lo/n;  we-ks  and 
iiJOiitiLs,  ConKiessiiiaji  Rdtjino  remained 
lO.T.mitted  to  doir-K  wliat  was  rij;ht.  He 
remain-  didicated  tu  that  go.il  today 
and  sell  a  standard  ui  i  oaduct  Jor  us  all. 
)Ie  has  earned  tJie  dee:>  itspert  ol  ii>.  all. 

I  ask  unanimou'  .  on.sent  thai  Mr 
HcwiiNo--  remj^rks  be  printed  in  tlie 
REfORD  Tuey  are  wise  counsel  for  ns  all 
:ind  a  tri'jute  to  a  irau  to  vhom  thi.-s 
Nation  owe^  so  muf  h. 

Tliere  beinfc'  no  objetiioii,  tin.  n-iuarks 
.^ere  order -d  io  be  prmteu  m  iJie  Rhoru. 
a.' lyllows; 

J»-ir»jivN.-J%r.Ksi>v  Hvtuu 
(By  Crvj^re-sf  man  Pi  iih  Rooir  m, 
1  ani  deeply  jiraieful  and  txtrenrtely  inond 
1  .at  ><ju  have  liiow.i  ine  to  reiir.e  thl.s 
I>«?nio<ra'  <,:  fue  Year  aAard  Since  lonli^ht 
v.e  telebtaie  Jitlenjon-Ja' k'soii  Day.  il  Is 
e-.peelally  apprt.priHie  tur  me  to  ac.i  pr,  the 
UAurd  In  tlie  ..pint.  i,i  l'ii)iim.s  Juri"  r  un,  who 
fiiid  ti.at  the  receipt  <ii  an  avvaiu  -Arts  an 
ot<.a.5loii  lor  yraliiade  ai^d  pride  tor  tlie 
opportunity  hi.s  ■:onte:npoimier'  had  mveri 
hliii  to  ser' e  the  public  InteieRt  J  ihaiik 
you  ri.>r  tlie  honor  \i-.i  do  jne  I  aii.  i^.-Mtet'ul 
tl.at    1  )iii\i-   r,tfii   ^i\«-i.    !(•    oppoti  iiuity  to 


sorve.  a!unj  with  all  of  ;, on  the  p.ihlic  in- 
terest throujih  the  rr.idiu:ii  of  oin-  party  .  .  . 
'lie  pfoplLS  party. 

ihere  is  a  trad.  ir<n  ahont  Jefler.^oii-J.n-;:- 
-■  a  Da'.*  dinner  'speeclies :  the  speaker  must 
always  Invoke  the  piwst,  cralllng  the  roll  of 
great  Ijenjori.iac  Presidei.t-i,  recoi'itiiig  In 
pa'^sioeate  pro&e  the  ai  »-.ievenienis.  a. id  e\en 
the  diehiiis.  o;  the  DeinurraTic  Pari\. 

The  laet  I  do  not  intend  to  do  tiiat  i..nis;lu 
]-i  no  iiiflicfn.pnt  of  tradiiion.  It  l.s  .imply  a 
MTOijiiliion  that  r^hat  inij;ht  have  Die-n  .^ut- 
h>ient  in  pust  years  ir  not  adequate  lomnht. 
VVhB'.  i.-.  hefore  ihe  At>ieri«!Hn  pei  pl-j  as  we 
gather  here  this  eveinnt'  I'i  a  natlouHl  etlshs 
V.  hich  ha,  been  v.or.se-ied  by  new  .t'.id  devu.*:. 
iatin^  t-hans-os  m  the  world.  :<iid  in  o"i.vi%t.s. 
ThaT  ;■  .»  ;t  iiie  i;.vil  -pceth  is  not  snil- 
al.Ie. 

W''i;>'  Is  neert^cl  !  p.,.ii.  ti'K  ai"!  -o.iple 
trnin  Wlia'  is  retj'nr.  d  i.-  a  deciai.uion  oi 
a.:^ion  4,;i  tne  part,  nt'  the  Denio«-rat:c  PuIlV — 
H  tinn  rt-  olve  '"  do  v. n:,r  need.'-  to  b.'  dono 
ni  the  'CI  vice  of  onr  Lountrv. 

Wliai  are  the  elemen'-  ot  ehani'p  Mia'  will 
test  ns  as  nr\pr  before,  and  require  ns  a-s  a 
N.illon  to  list  to  1  halle!it.-eV 

For  the  first  time  in  otir  history  v  e  ha'  i-  u 
Prf.sidfn»  and  Vice-Pre.sldent  «-)io  buvo  not 
J^ecn  electe<i  oy  t!ie  people. 

Tor  tiie  hrst  time  In  our  histor\  the  con- 
itdence  oi  the  pt-riple  ha-  been  .shaken  by  a 
Pre.sidential  ivsiL'na'io,! 

Kor  tlie  hrst  time  n,  ,,,ir  history  v.e  uro 
i.u  iii^  at  the  .same  tnnt  nitiatlon  ai;d  reces- 
sion, rising  price--,  and  rtsiiii;  nneiiiiiloyinent, 
li.>r  tl-,e  llr-i  time  in  nr.r  (lis'orx.  inv\:f  .sesr- 
nieitls  of  our  ec<<noin\  are  endaii^'er.d  iiy 
dertsinns  made  in  other  countries. 

fri^-  tlie  lirst  tune  in  our  history,  we  face 
!he  po.ssiljihty  of  runniiu.'  short  or  n:itural 
resources  which  wc  have  for  so  !on;<  with 
.lucii  casual  ne^tleo;   tahcti  for  grained. 

For  il^e  tir.st  time  in  our  history,  ihe  tradi- 
tional cures  ;or  wliat  ails  our  e'lmoniv'  do 
not  work.. 

In  truth,  my  fellow  Liemoi'rat.s.  '.vc  loav 
o«  living  through  the  tuost  unusual  poli'i- 
1  al  era  hime  i  oe  very  blrilijeHr;  oi  ihi- 
RepubliiV 

■-o  (onl-iji  I  •joino  u,  \oti,  and  'ah;  with 
voii.  not  about  pa.si,  plorics  or  ancient,  dreani.s 
bm.  the  star!:  realiii«h  whuh  cculroni  the 
f>emocraiic  Party  In  tjie  (ougre.sM  and  in  the 
I  liitf-d  states. 

Everv  elected  oi  i.jial  Kiiows  ilmt  tlie  voler.s 
are  sn  i:  and  tired  of  the  ^l^,ual  caiiipaii.;n  talk. 
V\e  oiiiv  l.av.r  to  walk  oui  districts  and  speiik 
to  the  voters  to  leiirn  that  they  a  v  led  up 
V. nil  niirtdeemed  pledt.;cs,  talk  without  ac- 
tion, a  tioii  without  aim  and  'he  I.ia-  mo- 
rality V  hich  inletled  ')ie  l.h;liesi  nu'lics  oi 
I  he  Govei  liiii,  ni,. 

I:  the  people  are  siiopn  ions  am;  sktptlral 
I  iiey  have  ample  cau.se  to  leel  loat  \.a.'. 

Tiiai  i.s  why  we  have  to  change  Uailuionul 
attitude-,  toward  pan-  pohtivs.  t<.>ward  ihe 
duty  of  Governmtn'.  an!  low  .:d  ilie  role 
o:  'he  individual. 

Tliere  cm  be  no  inoie  poliiii.s  hh  usua', 
v\.:  car.i.ot  a.:.i>uine  or  asNert  tiiat  v,e  in  Llie 
iJeaiorra'lc  Party  have  ail  the  an^i.verri,  be- 
<  ause  we  don  l.  We  oaiinot.  oppo.se  .-.oinethint' 
-Imply  Ix  cau.ee  the  l'i<  ideni  or  ttie  other 
party  advocates  it. 

We  cannot  ceiebiate  either  tiie  pm  tv  or 
I  lie  Individual;  For  whom  do  we  .>-eive? 
Surely  not  the  pai  ly,  nor  our.selves!  We  serve 
the  people  wiio  liavt  ci'Ohe.i  us  to  .speali  for 
iheia. 

But  to  do  so  we  nnist  >  lian^e  our  p<. laical 
atiiiidts  a.s  private  iiti  em-  and  public  men 
and  women  At' nude  ciiun(;e  in  not  easv.  but 
it  IK  not  lmpo.>.slble.  We  in  the  .Judiciary 
Coliuiiittee  jjioved  r  could  be  done,  ii  whs 
dilticul'  for  men  and  women  ol  di\tri;eiu 
ideolot;v.  from  dilltreni  (lurLles  and  .sei  .ions 
o:  tile  Nation,  coii.pellcit  by  conirastni^'  po- 
litical loyallie.s  t«>  put  llitir  per.sonal  Icelnigs 
a.side  But  there  wa.s  .sjjinetljli,)/  more  im- 
poi..ant  to  tiiem  llian  par'y  ideolo^v  ..r  Kec- 
lioii;il    oitiircme.     Wi'liin     the    Icis    and 


nnnds  ci  lae  i:o>  nihevs  of  the  Judi.-lary  Com- 
nui.iee  was.  a  solemn  i-oinmitmem — a  coui- 
niivmei:'  to  he  fan— a  commitment  to  (in 
not  V  iia  V. .;.  c\pec)leiit— bat  to  do  whiii  «a' 
ri>,hi..  ' 

A I  d  -o  we  p.-uefeded— with  fairness,  wit.i 
dicticpy   ui.tt  III  the  end  it  i-ame  out   ri;;l- 
For  there  -x.u.-  no  other  way. 

N'cthitij.'    w.i,'-    hidden.     The     iruiii     cudu 
ihrou^ii.  ;.i>iiK,K  nod  pisi  :rc  iroin  Ix^rh  siui 
of  the  aisle  (Ui  diiplay.  'Vtttf  the  Nation  hiiev, 
that  this  leptiL'lii   w.i.s  not  banen  ol  p:(,nU.sr 

And  so  )  .say  lo  Mils  Democratic  KailKTin;- 
Ihai  we  nr.iMt  look  at  this  disinayini,-  an«; 
terrihli?  iinn-  m  which  we  llvo  wiili  a  iiev. 
Ml  11!  ode — no'  ol  party  but  oi  nation — not  o' 
liKlivah.ai  self-iniere;  I  bu'  of  c.'mnniuii' 
imrp.i  e-  not  o!  vvinnni:  an  clc.tion  but  oi 
U'lini,  on  amy 

Whai  .siiiiiilc  hi-  lite  Koal  of  the  Dnno'.r.ti  h 
ma.lorltv  t  iji..:  i.oal  -a<.i;!rt  not  he  ba.sed  on 
>- li»t  1-,  ^ood  lo:  Mie  Oemocrailc  party  aloiir 
or  iht  Rcp.ibi.  ;  I,  puny  alone.  It  .should  no; 
be  pro-l-"ifsirloiii  or  am i-President.  There  i- 
o'llv  one  goal  vve  -^Iiould  point  i.o  -;»nd  ii.m- 
I-.  lo  Jo  .1  hai  IS  ri^'h' 

lii'-reforr.  i.r  u.-  be^,'ll^ 

Our  task.  Is  to  recapture  and  build  upon 
the  coniid.-nci  and  trust  ol  tne  public  wine!; 
ha.-;  been  s<[nani:ered  by  olli.  ials  scrambln.,; 
lo  .save  ibeinsehe.,  from  disgrace. 

Our  ro,poiis)Oiiiiy  Is  to  under.stiuid.  .':. 
de  ail  and  wr.li  ai  curacy,  what  it  is  that  v.' 
face  and  to  lace  up  to  it. 

O.ir  olilijiiat'cr.  is  to  lay  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  111  plain  laniruage  the  .specirlc 
Kacinices  we  mav  b..  called  on  to  make.  In 
order  t«i  r>^pair  thi  uaniiKe  to  our  Nation 
and  our  economy. 

Oia-  duly  i.s  to  create  Mie  l>'^;i;,liit  ion  iliat 
i.s  letpnred,  aid  (o  prod  liie  c\ci  uti -e  (h - 
piirtinent  to  do  it.;  Joh. 

All  of  ini.s  v.t^  can  do  and  moie  — If  we  n;i 
firm    m    our    rteiern.ination    lo    meet    e  cvx 

I  hallence   ;,i,d    f.ilr   in   tlie  challenge. 

The  pi'op!.>  ..f  tiiis  nation  wmn  .stroiij.- 
b.-Mi-Vrtble  leaa.  r-ijp  and  etputable  pro^-rains 
HUd  prncipie'". 

On  iliis  d.tjs  !o'nt;:i;  are  several  candidal  ^ 
for    tlie    D.nio.rat!r    Party    nomination    fo' 
Pte-ideiit     I   say    to  you   and   all    those    wli.. 
will  Join  yon  in  coii'e.'.tinj,'  for  both  the  hoiioi 
Hid    tlie    t)urden    of    leading    the    par.y    n: 
'"■JtJ — I  say  to  you  sjicuk  I  be  truth,  no  mat- 
ter how  harsh  the  truth  may  be— I  .say  to  yoi. 
be  lair  in   your  Judgment   In  spite  oi   tiios.; 
whi>   would    be    uniair.   In    our   Republic   tin- 
ihal..'iry    v  ill    .should    prevail,    but    to   quoic 
Jtt;'r-oii,    ■  Tiiat    wiU.    to   l)e    rightful,   nm- 
he   reasonanle      'I'o  paraphrase   Jefleison    i 
his  inau:iural  addre.-s.  we  are  all  democir 
and    we  are  all    '••punlicays   when   the   Is.-ui 
IS  the  hcalih  ai  u   wcll-beiiij_'  of  ihe  Natlor 

The  people  are  lookliig  to  us  for  (juldaiK  ■. 
and  we  cannot  lail  them  by  practicing  poli- 
ilcs  as  n.sual  'ine  best  poJitli  s  is  knoAir.g 
tfli.it  JK  riglii.— and  then  doing  what  1.^  light. 

And  SI)  we  oegui  a  Journey  without  any 
rea.'-~uring  prooi  o:  vvnere  the  Journey  will 
take-  us.  But  begin  we  must.  If  we  are  fair. 

II  we  sr;  hoj'.esi.  n  ,..e  recogni/.e  the  danger-, 
if  we  rise  to  challente  without  partisan  prei- 
iidice,  then  the  aiiions  of  the  dem.icrat;. 
piiitv  will  1)0  ample  tesimioiiy  that  we  laceo 
up  to  ■•rim  leHiiiics — aiai  that  the  course  of 
corducl  we  r.-coinmended  lo  the  pc  iiilt  ua- 
not  only  ju.si.  it  wn  ,  rigiit. 

T 'i  It  I:  wi'.  I  iim  not  afiald  of  wliat  v.e 
have  lo  (onlront  m  the  months  that  He 
ahead.  For  we  have  uii  this  dais  toiilglr.  ar.O 
elsewliere  viiiiin  our  pai '  y  those  wUh  lii- 
liileiit,  liii-  uedieation  and  'he  sense  of  nn-- 
sion  and  of  mgenoy  to  meet  ihe.se  needs. 

Nov  let  nio  conclude  my  remarks  lo  ,. 
Democrat. r  Ji  flersoii -Jack.mi  Day  Dinnf-r 
with,  a  .slorv  about  a  Republican  President 
nm.nn-  the  Civil  War.  a  clergyman  .said  to 
Mr.  lancoln:  •T.et  ,i.',  hav^  faith,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  I.ord  i.,  on  our  side  in  tin 
ureal   MvugKle 

lo    •■■hii;.    Mt     I  •iicoli!    iMii»-iU-   an.wcivd. 
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"I  atn  hot  al  all  concerned  about  that,  for 
I  know  that  the  Lord  la  always  on  the  side 
if  the  right,  but  U  Is  my  constant  anxiety 
and  prayer  that  I  and  .".v.-  Nition  niay  be 
ou  the  Lords  side  " 
ThP.*  is  my  prayer  a'-o. 


THK  VETERANS'  COST  OF 
INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

^'r.  BFNTSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  v.ould 
like  to  express  my  roncet-n  over  the  fate 
of  tb.e  veterans'  co.st  of  instruction  pro- 
gram. For  the  p::st  .SL-voval  yeans,  VCOI 
i:as  been  helping  many  cf  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  provide  for  the 
;-iiecial  needs  of  the  Vietnam-era  veteran. 
It  has  done  this  with  little  or  no  help 
irom  the  administration,  and  Congress 
.till  apparently  again  have  to  teke  the 
Initiative  to  Insure  that  it  is  funded  this 
roming  fi.scal  year.  I  want  to  urje  the 
Congress  to  provide  that  funding. 

Concerned  that  several  million  yo'.uifr 
veterans  were  not  taking  advantage  of 
tlieir  education  benefits,  the  Congress 
first  enacted  tiie  VCOI  program  in  1972. 
The  legislation  offered  Federal  assistance 
to  Institutions  cf  higher  learning  which 
agreed  to  maintain  a  full-time  office  of 
veterans'  affairs,  actively  encouiaged 
veterans  to  use  tlieir  education  benefits, 
offered  a  comprehensive  program  of  peer 
and  professional  counseling,  developed 
PTOgrams  of  remedial  and  tutorial  serv- 
ices for  veterans,  and  provided  a  multi- 
purpose progrnm  of  community  outrcacii 
.services. 

In  return,  the  qualifying  institution 
•.\  as  to  receive  $300  for  each  undergradu- 
ate veteran  enrolled  and  an  additional 
$150  for  each  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veteran  enrolled.  Because  VCOI 
waj5  funded  as  an  entitlement  program 
and  the  administration  has  sought  ir^nl- 
mal  fimding,  however,  the  paj-ment  to 
the  institution  per  veteran  student  has 
actually  been  only  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  specified. 

Although  VCOI  iia,>  a  relatively  short 
history.  It  has  recorded  impre.ssive 
.'tchicvenicuts.  During  its  2  years,  more 
than  1,000  institutions  have  opened 
or  nialntahied  their  0'.vti  offices  of  vet- 
erans' aEfalrs.  The  full-time  cQuivalcnt 
number  of  undergraduate  veteran  flu- 
dents,  the  one  means  we  have  for  meas- 
uring the  number  of  veterans  enrolled, 
utilizing  VCOI's  services  has  Increased 
by  83,000  to  over  539  000.  and  that  figure 
may  somewhat  underestimate  the  total 
number  of  veterans  participating  since 
many  havi3  curoliod  only  on  a  part-ti'ue 
biisis. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  VCOI'?  efforts, 
a  ;;rowing  nun-ber  of  yinni'T  veterans  witli 
1  .irious  educ.itional  deficiencies  have  en- 
r-i!led,  r'^.cei'cd  special  assistaivre,  and 
t  .j:'tl''ijred  their  educations.  The  pnv- 
tnf>nts  made  for  the  lull-time  cqiiivalon* 
I.  imbcr  of  enrolled  undergradufite  vet- 
erans receiving  tutorial  and  ri>nicdlal  r.s- 
.•:-.t.:ace  has  lise.i  l.y  nearly  two-third;, 
t-.!  well  over  -iOOGO. 

I  nn  conMnced  t.l-.L>'  ihcso  acc.u-.ii.l'.sh- 
inonts  hvw  occurr  d  b-.vause  llio  services 
VCOI  lias  r.Mideren  are  meetir.r  the 
t.'^eds  of  .'>o  ;n:in\  of  mr  V'-'terans. 

UnfortuT'.atflv.  VCOI  Ins  recorvied 
'.h.ve  -ains  with  l.:tlc  liL-lp  from  the  Ad- 
/.Ini:  trutinn.  Since  the  progran  s  in^-.^p- 


tion  In  June  1972.  the  Nixon-Ford  ad- 
ministration has  made  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent assaults  airainst  It.  In  fiscal  1973, 
President  Nixon  Impoundeti  VCOI's 
funds,  an  action  subsequently  reversed 
only  after  the  National  Association  of 
Concerned  Veterans  obtained  a  ccn '  or- 
der requiring  release  of  Uie  funds.  On 
Janaary  30,  1975.  President  Ford  re- 
quested authority  to  rescind  tiie^$2.3  75 
miliion  appropriated  for  VCOI  m  fis-^al 
197s>,  and  later  in  announ."ing  his  bud  et 
for  *iscal  1976,  the  President  refused  to 
".cc':  a  rent  for  the  program.  On  Fe'.jru- 
arv  24.  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wisely  denied  the  Presidents 
re'-ci^^sion  request,  and  I  am  iiopeful  ti.i-.t 
it  ".vill  appropriate  adcguaio  fundi-.?  for 
an  expanded  VCOI  eflort. 

Apparently,  the  ad'r.inistrntion  b.- 
Itpvcs  that  the  semces  provided  as  a  re- 
sult of  VCOI  assistance  are  either  no 
longer  needed  or  can  be  maintained  with- 
out Federal  assistance.  Neitirer  conclu- 
•slon  can  be  upheld. 

The  need  to  help  veternns  romtilHie 
their  hi?;hcr  education  remains  because 
more  and  more  of  our  young  veterans 
are  only  now  returning  to  the  classroom. 
A5  of  June  1974,  less  than  half  of  tlio 
Vietnam-era  veL:  had  applied  for  even 
a  single  education  payment.  Of  the  total 
7.088,000.  no  more  than  3.3  million  ha.1 
loceived  such  assistance. 

One  can  reasonably  expect  that  ti.rir 
r.umbeis  will  increase,  and,  in  fact,  iri- 
tial  reports  indicate  that  the  nimiber  ot 
vets  enrolled  tliis  semester  is  up  a;-, 
astonishing  12  to  25  percent.  As  the  reces- 
sion worsens,  many  vet^  are  apparently 
deciding  that  with  emploj-ment  so  diffi- 
cult to  find,  this  is  a  good  time  to  ■o^- 
quire  the  skills  which  will  later  help  them 
quahfy  for  the  good  jobs  they  seek  In. 
many  instances,  these  young  nen  and 
women  will  depend  upon  the  assistance 
:;uaranteed  them  imder  the  GI  bill,  and 
yet  if  prior  experience  is  an  accurate 
guide,  they  will  encoimter  various  prob- 
lems in  receiving  that  assLstance  along 
the  way.  VCOI  will  assure  that  at  inanv 
of  our  institutions,  these  vets  will  havo 
scmeone  on  campus  sympathetic  to  their 
problems  and  determined  to  get  t!-.cii; 
their  due. 

I  belie. e  that  we  should  do  evtiyihing 
in  our  power  to  encourage  these  younj 
vets  to  obtain  the  education  and  skills 
they  need  to  find  rewarding  employment 
I  have  long  been  deeply  troubled  by  the 
lugh  uncmpioyment  among  our  youngcs'. 
vets  were  without  jobs,  compared  to  8  '2 
the  national  average.  In  Februaiy.  lor 
c.\atnple,  17.3  percent  of  our  yjwv.gei-- 
vets  were  without  jobs,  comparrd  to  o  • 
Pfrcent  ot  our  National  workforce.  .Ti.t 
one  v.onders  how  many  others  h.ave  be- 
v'.jrie  Si)  disillusioned  that  they.  too.  h.''-'  e 
stotiped  looking  for  a  job. 

Ai-.d  yet  many  of  these  young  auni  who 
h.ive  L^en  chronically  unvmr.loyed  sine- 
•-heir  vii^chargc  have  serious  d..>advan- 
iages  m  attempting  to  acquire  adv:^vcr.i 
training.  Over  600,000  Vietrum-^rLt  ve^  - 
never  coni:jleted  their  V'iiih  schc^ni  edur-:i.- 
iicn.  a  rl  nw^wy  niore  carry  .sCf.'.iT.s  ed  •- 
catUirtal  n,-ficiencies.  These  are  picci.:;cly 
*l'-e  .rdividur'r  who  need  speci.il  .lelp.  aial 
ill  .'.5  many  in;-U;nces,  that  rcmodia".  ana 
tutou.il  help  has  b.^en  nioie  .>..  iLibl.- 
!.r  c!.  ■•  t^ne  VCOI. 


And  once  these  young  vets  have  proven 
to  themselves  that  they  can  succeed  in 
college,  tiiey  will  nevertheless  need  as- 
sistance in  locating  employment  m  a 
tight  job  market.  VCOI  on  many  can:- 
puses  i.s  also  pio^idnig  this  vaiuab;^ 
i-i.  rvice. 

Tiie.se  ::\p  r.,i  ea.-v  tir..u>s  lor  our  in- 
.stitutions  of  higiier  learning.  Duimg  the 
past  year,  many  i:ave  closed  their  doors, 
ana  m.j-t  have  'ijeen  forced  to  cut  back  on 
tire  SCI  > ice.";  cud  prog.-ains  provided.  Dif- 
ficult d'T-cision^  ha.e  to  be  made,  and  on'? 
woi  Jers  how  many  .^maii  and  midsized 
iii.siitutions.  in  paiticular.  will  be  able  to 
fund  on  their  own  a  special  veterans  of- 
fice. As  a  .society  concerned  about  repay- 
ing the  d'^bt  ve  ovvo  our  vruugest  veter- 
ans, we  sim.ply  cannot  afford  to  make 
this  gamble.  We  must  provide  tiie  assist- 
i  lice  needed  lo  insure  that  VCOI  con- 
■nues  to  help  institutions  meet  tiie  rieeds 
V  f  their  student  veterans. 

I  siiall  be  urging  the  Appropriation.s 
Ccinmittee  to  reject  the  administrations 
efforts  to  stifle  this  important  program. 
Tiie  Ccngress  has  initiated  and  provided 
lor  tills  effective  program,  and  I  urge  it 
to  maintain  it.s  siiong  support  for  it. 


CITY  IN  RENAISSANCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
Kood  ne\^s  has  become  a  precious  com- 
modiiy  in  our  Nation.  This  ib  sad,  but 
true  about  the  problems  of  the  cities  of 
America.  Inflation,  recession,  Uie  energy 
crisis  have  all  had  a  devastating  effect 
upon  cities — especially  tliose  still  recov- 
ering' from  tiie  ;"r:ou.-  urban  crises  cf 
the  1960's. 

Today,  tlie  very  exi-tence  of  our  cities 
?s  social  institutions  is  being  challenged. 
Cities  are  being  blamed  for  much  that 
is  both  ugly  and  .-ordid  in  our  society; 
in  fait  many  of  o'jr  cities,  or  .-o  we  are 
told,  are  either  dead  or  dying. 

Nevertheless,  tliere  Ls  much  good  news 
ill  urban  America — pnd  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  is  an  excellent  cuse  in  point 

T!ie  leadership  of  this  progressive 
rommunity  iiave  forged  a  unique  coali- 
tion .jf  urban  fones  that  has  literally 
raised  the  city  so  a^  to  prepare  it  for 
tiie  problems  ot  today,  as  well  as  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow 

In  the  la;  t  4  years,  tliese  good  people 
h-a\e  tackled  this  reuaissance  in  theii' 
metropolitan  area  -vith  a  $5.3  blilioa  con- 
struction program.  Vv'e  in  Washington 
lia-.  e  folIo'^eJ  it  closely  Tiiey  are  right - 
lull;,  proud,  for  it  is  lifarl}  stampet:. 
■  m  iii»^  in  KanSiis  City 

On  March  !3.  our  rollea-^ue  .Senator 
E'.i.iFTON-.  Congv-ssnian  Ricir.\n3  Bpt- 
iiNO,  t'le  dean  of  th?  Missouri  delega- 
tion, and  I  had  the  pri.ilcge  of  hosting 
a  lunclicon  attended  by  some  80  peij-ons 
including  Members  oi  tlie  Senate  aiul 
tlic  Kouse.  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  We  liad  t:iP  rare  ot^rrrtunity 
tD  hear  Kr.nsas  Ci.ians  tell  the  excitir.]^ 
stsvy  of  this  'ci*y  in  renaissanre." 

P!:scntat:cr-;  were  made  f.r  Ma>or 
Charles  '".Viieeler  and  by  Dr.  Charles  K. 
Kiaibiill,  pre.-iient,  Midwe.-t  Rtvjarch 
Instituto.  and  Jud^-e  Chcrles  £.  Curry. 
pio.sidciu  ci  Ihe  Kansas  City  Charn'oer 
of  Commerce  and  chatnnan  of  tii?  b'.^a-  i 
oi  Hoinc  Sn"  int-s  A--- ■'c:..tt->r.. 
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Oihf:-  prf«rnr  from  Kariii.j'  Cit;  ii.- 
I  Jiidcd  Henry  Blorn.  pie.slrtent,  H  k  B. 
Blork  Tile-  Roborf  H.  Guynor,  •■ice  pres- 
jtitiit  aiKi  t'^'ieii'l  nvrina-.'er  American 
roJtphone  &  Teip(Ti'''T''li  Co  Lon"  Lines 
Djvlsioji  M*  i^r  Nichol.s.  !-h;.ji:ii:i:i  of  fhp 
;oajci.  J.  C.  Nuiiols  Co.:  Kichaid  K. 
T>'gen(iaicit,  extrutue  v}(  i:*  !.>rfAiclent, 
Cliamber  ol"  Coinmir.  e  of  Gie.uer  Kan- 
sas City:  Chrrlc>  Jennings.  )):i'.>ider)t. 
Kan.sas  City  Stockvarci.s  Cf).  •  Mei  rill  Tai- 
pei.s  chairrniMi  of  t?i_'  boaid  Kansa.s  City 
C'onvent'o:!  fc  Vi.sudi.-  Bnie^'i:,  and  Ray 
Benni.-i:i5.  r'iv>ideiil.  Ki'iuia.s  City  Con- 
vpution  &  VjsiiOis  B;;i.an.  Mayor  Ch.iile.s 
B  Whee'.oi.  v  ho  h.id  i>lanne<i  to  attend 
was  loixed  lo  c.Tnte;  bee  .u>e  ci  siii  tiLino 
problems. 

They  werp  joiner;  bv  :/  !oi;a-iime 
frif^nd— ;*nd  Kan.sas  CuyV  mo.-r  lumous 
"chief" — Clarence  M  Kelifv.  diiector  of 
the  Pederol  Bureau  ni  In\k.>t;gation. 

Most  ol  us  havf  attended  huridred.s  of 
luncheon  presenlafion.s  duruiK  o\u'  year:- 
In  \Va.<;hinRton  "Ciiy  In  Fven;ii>>-:inoe," 
.'itands  out  as  one  of  the  mo.-t  etlecti\e 
meetinss  in  nliiih  I  ha\e  t.iken  part. 

I  believe  th).^  slo;  v  ^tiniild  be  sfared 
for  the  lf.-.>;nii.s  it  offeis  otiier  cities  else- 
aiieie  I  theufoie  .i.-k  unar.inicjus  con- 
^ent  thnt  th--  remarks  of  the  Kan.sa.s 
CltlPiis  be  printed  in  Ihe  Recohd 

There  beuig  no  obiecl!o:i,  the  rrniarks 
were  orde-ed  to  be  piin'.td  in  th<  Rlcord. 
as  follows 

Kansa-^  Ci;y,  a  (  1 ;  •.   i.n  R'NMsna:,<  e 

iRt-marks  of  Mrtyor  Charles  B    Wheelr-r.  Jr  . 

delivered  hy  Robe^^.  H  Giiynnr  i 

Evi-l)H'>;.'!  liici  i^oveinmtut  l.ave  l)unid  the 
hatchet  la  Kansas  City — and  not  in  each 
other's  ba<'ks. 

The  kids  w<niUt  -ay.  W<  \,-  put  it  all  ti>- 
gethtT  111  Kuii.-js  City  •  And  wo  have.  Its 
the  founds;  iou  ol  our  truly  exouuig  renai.i- 
sance. 

It's  ttl.-'i  a  a;r«rcr  buif  UL  ol  tht-  Piiiuo  Time 
program  spoii-ored  b>  our  Chomber  of  Com- 
merce. 

We've  uont-  be\oiid  rlu'toric.  'Ihe  ')u.siness- 
men  in  this  room  and  t;overnmeiit  are  work- 
ing together  on  a  d*v-'o-day  basis  ;o  solve 
our  problems  Tiit.s  (-■unienic.*!  spirit,  has  had 
a  dramatic  effeci  on  mn  city— our  citi/ens — 
iOid  our  ability  to  overcoTne  problems  tiiat 
other  cities  still  face. 

Here  L<  our  record: 

On  four  differen*  o.  , uc-ious,  i:\U/t-u  uppi/ri 
has  manifested  itseii'  at  the  ballot  box  It 
lifvs  come  in  tlie  form  ol  the  two-'thlrtls  ma- 
jority nece^fary  m  Mi-soun  to  pa-s  bond 
isijues  f.jr  malor  civu;  improvement,.  Be- 
cause of  ilii.s  can  do"  attitude.  K.ni.  a.s  Cltv 
now  htis  a  nt-'v  !f250-nullion  laternutional 
airport;  a  >71-niiilioa  sports  roniph  >;  with 
the  world's  only  tAin  l)a.-ieball  a),'l  football 
h'adlums;  a  brand  ne-A  pi-o'e^slonol  liockcy 
and  ba.-keibail  arena:  and  a  mort.'rn  Mu- 
mlUlon  cunvention  itMrcr  under  c.n.sfruc- 
tlon  nex'  to  our  .Muiu^  Ipal  Audit<jrium. 

Our  busine-ssmtii  liave  paid  protir  doJiars- 
iiot  lip  service — to  Civn-  improvcmcm  ■  Our 
Kemper  Spor's  .\ren^  :-  t  reality  biraust;  of 
a  $:3  2-mniion  (•on'r:huT;on  from  •!.•?  lamlly 
of  banker  R  Crosby  Kemper.  Busme-^s  lead- 
ers have  pledged  i.i  million  tu  insure  Iho  ron- 
.' tructlon  of  a  new  Center  lor  the  PerformliVj' 
Arts  on  tl.e  campus  o:  the  t;niversi'y  of  Mis- 
'.otirl  at  Kansas  City.  On  an  earli>>r  ■•.  (.nslon. 
a  Krcup  of  12  Kansas  Ci  v  busiiies.-m. n  (some 
of  wliom  arc  in  this  riKirui  i^dvanred  tlu-  rlty 
"SI. 25  million  for  the  » tigineeriu  ■  plans  for 
the  new  conventloi;  center — anU  they  did 
so  long  before  It  was  pa.ssed  by  '  ne  voter."!. 

I'he  Kan.sa.s  City  business  coniinunify  also 
h-  tjvely   -i.ppi  rit-U  our  .siiecessfii:  el  ort.s  to 


pa.-.s   .ii.    aldilirni.,!   l,c.ii'-t'eiit   .«-Hles   tax   Ia.si 
August  Jt>r  the  support  of  out  schools. 

I'yr  ins  part,  city  govornment  ha.s  been  fer 
:  om  a  viliir  psitner  ;n  the  ana-vkk-  ren- 

•  ii.SSl'.iiCt 

We've  iUPiU'T'fd  lae  uu£in<>os  com.nimlty's 
e-!orts  With  nionci  and  nianpov.er.  The  pay- 
oC.  ol  'jusiiifsi.  and  jfOVfrmnent  working  to- 
ne'her  toward  common  p.i.ila  has  been  new 
!vii-inc=d,  ncv  j(jh.s,  new  ci>ovpnf ions,  new 
toiirist* — ;ii.d  A  belter  place  for  ail  ojr  citi- 
-eiis  to  live 

U.'.spite  the  p.obieuis  we  f.w.e.  Kaiu^as 
Cit;.ins  have  nrit  lOht  loiili  ui  cnr  eilv.  it.s 
i;'-.vernnipiil.  i;s  busin.>s.s  lomnumit  imd  It., 
abilily  to  handle  rhallen(ivs  of  tV.>  ii-.lnre 

This  li  .".ot  empty  rhetoric  irom  a  Tilnyor 
wlio  Is  roiinnii:    I'or   re-elect  ion. 

As  H  lav^yer.  1  Minmlt  the  follow  Ini;  ev:- 
cli  nco : 

>fot  lonor  a^o  wf  b.'ktTi  a  naUonnily  reeoi;- 
i:i/«'d  opinion  re.iearih  on>;anLi4Uli<m  lo  tind 
<i\u  how  Kans.>a  Cli.ans  comrnre  our  ciiy 
\Mtn  other  similar-si>-^a  eitie^  .-vs  a  place  lo 
live.  Mor.^  than  half  of  those  q.ie.sMoned 
said  Thev  believed  i'  *a-.  a  better  place  to 
live — v,h!Ie  only  Jive  per  cent  said  thev  were 
dls.ippointed. 

Our  ciiy-novernmenl  Aiiloa  Centt  r — 
v.hi'.h  boldly  advertises  lor  citi/.en  coni- 
I>l.ilnl.  —  jillowt.  Kansas  Citlan.-.  not  only  a 
place  to  ^tipe,  but  also  a  chance  to  rate  the 
quality  .jf  !<overnment  service  they  now  re- 
ceive. After  six  months  of  opera! Ion — and 
12,000  requests  for  help — t)ie  Action  Center 
reports  ih:tt  an  amazini?  80  per  cent  of  our 
Lltlztns  are  pleased  wnli  the  yovernment 
service  they've  received 

As  someoiif  recently  ..roie,  'Bos  Pendi-r- 
!.ast  wouldn't  believe  it." 

This  expression  of  ciii.-t ii  i  oniitleni  e  !ia.sn't 
I'onie  easy.  1'"^;  taken  a  -^re.-it  deal  of  rom- 
niirmeiit  o;i  all  our  part  -and  perlnips  more 
tlian  our  share  of  L;amblint;  on  'he  liiture 
Bui  aa  th-'  pokirr  piayeis  say.  ''I lie  pot  l.i 
wi.r'h  the  ante   ' 

RiMvRKs   tv   Dh.   Chariin   N.   Ki.lUA:!. 

I  d>>n  I  know  li  it'a  common  tor  a  citv  to 
I  .nnc  to  Washuiglon  a.i  we  c<^e  today-  .seek- 
ll'.^  nothiii!,'.  preaching  no  vjospel.  n<jr  angry 
o  cr  Wa.-iunfeton  events. 

I  a.sk  myself — as  surelv  you  mtisi  be  asking 
■■•"rsplf — Wiiy  are  we  here  t<.)da;'.> 

Ei«ht  or  nine  vears  at,'o,  Stti  Symio.tou'.^ 
InviUition  'Aould  have  irighteni^'d  \is.  Kansas 
City  Hi  19c'4  tjo  wa,s  a  cozy— often  glorinus — 
plafe  lo  live.  bltc.->>(i  111  its  isolation  with 
verdani.  parkland,  and  blue  waters,  and 
.soa'ed  amid  a  hilly  rocky  topoyraplu  ■  .  im- 
mense cliarm 

We  seldom  viiittncd  out  am!  .ve  viere 
rarely    disturbed    by    visitors. 

tor  many  year.s  after  the  .ie^ie  i.f  Hie 
iviider.k'ast  era.  we  sio-.vly  cultivaied  our 
lamed  inferiority  con<plc.x.  It  hasn't  always 
been  trood  manners  in  oui  town  to  be  ot,ten- 

•  .'.  louK  or  too  forivard. 

Every  time  we  were  told  by  oul.siders  that 
"Kai'sas  ciTv  didn  t  hnvo  any  allure"  we  re- 
treated ever  deener  In'o  o'lrselve.s — satisfied 
with  an  envlaMe  qualify  of  life,  yet  e)ivlous. 
all  tl-e  !^Hme,  of  San  f'r.uicLsco.  Bostun.  At- 
hnita.  Dailn.s,  and  even  «t.  L<>ui.s — whirh  put 
iivetiier  the  Arch  hoU  Busch  ^'faduim  on  its 
riverfron* . 

Without  any  Grand  Design  or  orehesl rated 
buUviioo,  we  slowly  be-an  to  stir  from  our 
lone  lub.-rnailon.  In  tne  la'o  IDuo.;  ni:fe.i,ive 
annex.itlon  brought  t;ro\vth  onto  'he  dly 
tax  rolKs  The  kla'tons  of  that  St'iu-r  Bowl 
Viiiorv  ill  NVw  Orleans  over  the  Vikings  ol 
Mii:rie.-(e.i,  arouscd  a  dormant  .  ivlc  pride, 
aid  suddenly,  anhiiecture  and  i  onstrueiion 
becamt  our  I'.ay  of  life. 

.ScK.n.  our  new  lio'el.s  ijeg.m  hoi.Llni.'  new 
visitors;  avLation  expefj  and  avl.iilou  writ- 
ers t'.'ired  Kansa.s  City  International  airport 
and  'I'WA'.s  unique  opornti.Hftl  headquarters; 
ii'i     plai'oiT.,    and     u-han    vrlitts    ar-!^  ed 


hf-^ad!!'-.   :.f   did  photographers  and  fi.iiiir 
^vriters. 

Surprisn;-';.  \»t  began  read):.-  about  om - 
.s»  Ive.s. 

.More  receijtiv  otiier  cltk-.s  have  sought  O'.i'- 
c-nnsfl,  seek!..^  th.;  double  niu^jlc  ci  jx.j- 
Kre.s.sive  i-'ro'. Cu  and  tn  enliinced  life  si-. ic 
Some  frii  iiOs  i.i  s^i.  Louis  once  our  rtnOt' 
askeU  me  to  vhil  ihim.  then  said — "Wluit 
the  het-K  is  aoing  oii  over  llierc?  All  we  ni..) 
aboia  i  .  Kiiu.sa.s  City.  Ku'i-n.s  iity.  H>>\\  imi 
■veticl  il  ptoinn  here '" 

Sv.xleen  Krent n  urb.m  spei.  lalisls  hchtauKt; 
a    Kaii.su.s    Ci^v    tnp.    then    engineers    froi 
TiiHiland.  fher.  the  leiider^^I.'p  cf  De.s  Moinc--. 
then  an  iiivUul  u.i  trom  SeuUle,  tiien  Botioii 
tlicn  Li;iir   i?o'K,  v.iih  OiTiuim  snd  ti.iira- 
menio  cirtniiif  up  in  ."Vpril  and  May. 

Kansas  City  \»a.5  .selected  us  hose  r!tv  i.i; 
iiniiual  mectmg.s  ol  ITA:r.  A^-P,  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth,  and  Chry;--ier  Introduced  lis  It)"!-. 
n.odel  Hue  In  our  tow  o 

Suddenly     bushie.vs     t.xpi.njsio:!      Aat.     no 
lo.ii,er   passiinj   us  by.   Easiern  huoines.jmct 
be',^an  lo<fki.iii   our   way — and   new    Ind'.tslrv 
uiiii  new  Jobs  and  now  tuxes  were  the  pil.'p- 

Busiiies-s  and  Investment  lias  been  at- 
liftcted  tot.ur  meirnpolit.Tn  area.  Kansas  Cltv 
inislnes.se.s  and  industry  are  now  encomai-'tii 
to  not  only  stay  put  —but  to  expand;  toor- 
Isin,  meetings,  and  conventlon.s  are  bi.-n^.- 
piu'sii'd  snc<  estfuiy;  and  last  — but  ceriam- 
Iv  not  I-ast — KaiLsas  Ci'y  .Solili  faniou.-  ». 
the  tin:;  of  the  Century—  h;. .  been  rekii.iM-  il 
inirturcd,  and  force-fed. 

Leadership — at  'i.e  h!;hes'  k  i-l  pnbli" 
a. id  private  hiis  fiiereeri  ii;  ;  nU  iiicanlllt'ln) 
renaissance! 

'I'lip  aiuswer  Is  w.i:it  \m'  call  Prime  Ini.c  ■> 
Inint  bubinesfi  and  lov.ai  '.^oveninient  pro^raii; 
revita:i,'in(r  Kaii.-.a,-,  City  and  Its  Kplrit-  anu 
l)et;lnnini5  to  tell  the  world  about  i' .  Thl.:  is 
not  diliieult  .celling — the  troubled  cities  of 
I  his  nation  are  hungry  for  snccessfn:  :iolo- 
I  lon.s  to  our  nag'ijtng  problems. 

Men  ot  the  caliber  of  Donald  Hall,  prrsl- 
dt  lit  ol  H.illmark  Cards:  Miller  Nichol.s  who.s.- 
I'ompanv  na-s  biilt  the  finest  residential  dis- 
trict in  .'VmerJca;  and  former  Mayor  lliit;  W. 
DavLs  sct  tiii'h  aiiu  credibility  as  our  ftilde- 
lincs. 

Our  }:oa's — tli^n  .ind  ihav-  are  no'  con'f n- 
tional. 

Man;i;;eahle  groA'ili  of  our  own  c!i':ib!n':»  i>i; 
our  o->.  11  pH'  e 

Impiovenient  o*  our  superior  qoali'-y  "f 
life  How  people  live  Is  far  more  iniportain  'O 
us  than  wliere  tliey  live. 

Betler  en.ploymcnt,  education.  i'.ieOie:i; 
and  cultural  lacilitie.s  for  every  cith  .-n. 

A  city  de.siyned  for  the  cultivated  Inteli'  ■  'i 
ui   expect  In  the  comlni^  decades. 

Rei  all's' !c  iicv.-  enidellnes  for  the  fundin;' 
.iiKl  eper.it!  in  of  our  modern  metrojjoll'ai) 
;i!eii 

We  seeK  to  iieare  a  city  tl'iat  people  choo-.e 
to  work  In.  t.j  hve  In.  A  city  where  their  chil- 
dren are  ed.i^ated  properly.  We  want  tliein 
atid  all  our  clli.en-:  ;o  live  In  grace  ami 
disunity. 

If  the  companies  we  attract  aren't  con- 
ecriie<l  aljon*  the  lite  quality  of  their  em- 
plovees-  then  'Ae  aren't  sure  tiiose  companies 
are  rittiit  for  Vi-..  We  seek  to  marshall  our 
talents  aid  liiid  a  realistic  alternative  to 
urban  living  as  i^  Is  known  today,  in  so  inaiiv 
les.s  for'-.in.it*  places 

That'-  liow  we  s»arte(i  hihI    Iji  part.  \\,-y  v  ■ 
are  here  todiv. 

Now  I'd  like  to  ask  Jud^'e  Charles  Cnny 
'!>  hUj'hlipht  some  of  tl'n  specifict;  of  Kanea* 
C'ty's  past  le'v  yenr^- 

Rkmahks  hy  Charm- s  Currv 
.sn.ce  Its  inception,  the  Price  Time  p'-i:- 
gram  has  been  a  gathering  of  eagles — not  a 
iloeiving  ot  pigeons  with  their  wing  feathers 
cupped.  This  vital  leadership  Ingredient  ha-i 
been  Inih spensable  to  our  success  and  our 
'inniec.  der.lerl  jivo^'ies.s. 
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I.fl's  be  completely  honpst  with  eacTi  other, 
t^eudershlp  Ls  what  made  Prime  Time  a  vital 
i.iodel  that  other  cities  r:in.  auci  are,  follow- 
ini;. 

Vv'hi'U  we  tir^l  so.'.cd  t'nc  .sCf  ct.,  .-•."  our  $;''.4- 
billion  renaissance  few  of  us  reall'cd  where 
'\  e  wer.^  heading;.  We  knew  ivhat  vve  ■»'.  anted 
r-r,  do — and  set  otu  to  ai  compllsh  ii.  We  also 
re.i'i/ed  we'd  have  to  work  loj;ether  il  a  bet- 
■er  K  uisas  City  was  ;^oing  to  '^Jerome  a  re:iUiy. 

In  the  process,  business  '.ej.ciei.sl  ■;>  in- 
vested more  than  $2  J5  bill.'-n  ot  -jna  c.::i 
ni.ioey  In  K'lns.ib  C.ly  ;iad  i  s  ;,i;ure. 

As  '.\e  nio'iCd  beyond  Hl"J.  'U:}  Jnapni'.  I'-'je 
■ij  ttl'-t'.t  was  hapiiei.int,'  'jecaine  cr-.-stal  char 
i.o  US— ,iind  to  the  rest  oi  .■\iac-'(  ;i  Unnsa.-. 
Cry  had  gr.ibbed  the  iuiercst  o.  t'.ie  naiion. 
Businessmen  and  covernmen;  represent atlves 
ironi  other  ell  ies  visilcd  us  t  .''-K  a  firsi  -iiand 
look  ill  what  was  hiippemn?.;  m  Knns -,?  City. 

lUty  discovered  thr.t  In  osilv  three  years, 
V.-;-  had  given  birth  to  a  It.st  of  i-'vic  iinpro,'e- 
nients  that  most  cities  dou'u  ve,oi7:e  Ici  a 
Metline. 

Let  nie  give  you  a  fintclc  tonr  of  v.ha'  peo- 
p'e  are  calling,  "rhe  New  Kan-'-s  City": 

Kansas  City  International  Airport,  tlie  fU'st 
In  the  nation  to  be  designed  to-  people — a.s 
V. ell  as  airplane: — is  a  reality.  Iii  :t^  first  year 
KCI  stimulated  more  than  $'.5ii  million  in 
fttkntinnal  Investmetit  In  Kaiis;i-:  City — and 
intluenced  the  design  ot  new  airports  in 
Dallas-Fort  Worth.  Munich  and  i-Yankfurt. 

Cro'.vn  Center— the  $2:)U-mi'.Uon  .level  In 
Kansas  City's  crown — is  tVie  'alk  of  the  na- 
tion. With  this  c'ty-witliin-a-citr— a  monu- 
ment In  the  community  invoUcment  of  Hall- 
mark Cards — Kansjvs  City  has  a  'itxttry  hotel, 
t»  new  convention  location.  '.>ew  shO'is,  res- 
taurants and  Offices  It's  the  mi  st  Umovative 
private  redevelop'nent  pt  i.ec  n,  Mie  coun- 
try. 

There's  new  life  in  dovvin  :■.'.  c.  Kansps  Ci^y. 
New  buildings  valued  at  more  than  5l5ii  m.il- 
llou  are  either  completed,  under  construc- 
tion, or  approved  In  the  he:i  -t  of  cn'r  city. 

They  Include  the  new  convention  center 
complex  to  be  opened  in  July  l!i7(i;  av.d  tlie 
new  $21-mlllton  Kemper  .Sp<'rts  Arena — al- 
ready known  as  the  Mariison  .-^qnare  Cfirden 
of  the  Mldw'est.  There'.s  the  new  Mercantile 
Bank  Building,  the  Execu'f.e  Phi -u  oflloe 
building  and  City  Center  .  .-sqiiare  a  $M)- 
inllUon  office  complex  is  troint;  ■.•!)  'n  ttie 
ne.'^rt  of  our  city. 

Kegency  Hyatt  plans  a  ncv  -f  "ii'-!;;;l!ifin  con- 
vention hotel  across  from  'h"  Con-ention 
Center  and  Mutual  Beneiit  T  ife  Is  biUlding 
Us  first  regional  hr:iclqn.;ir'ci's  jo?l  ■  f-uth  ot 
C'ro'An  Center. 

We  expect  downtov.:i  cic  ,e'(.;>a>«'!i^  o  i-.rld 
111  additional  30,0(iO  jo'os  in  the  cetitm!  busi- 
ness district  and  bocist  dov.n;i  '.vn  s.^ies  vol- 
tinic  by  ,<f(;o  million 

The  *71-milllfn  Ilarrv  .S.  Trine-..--  sports 
Coioplex  Is  now  wcll-k-own.  I'.s  tbo  tc-ine 
Ol  the  world's  only  matched  set  of  profes- 
.t';oii.;i1  baseball  and  foot  bull  s    .ciiuins.  ToUav 


rv 
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K.iii.sas  City  is  Big  Leac-ie  lo 
r>r  only  nine  U.J?,  cities  w; 
teums  in  all  four  major  sport^s 

We've    become    a    secoiid    h-  :•■-; 
sportsman  Lamar  Hunt.   Hon'    l,a 
neavliy  in  tiie  Kansas  Cit;.   t  liiefs- 
:>cidtd     some     $J5-inillion 
Worlds  of  F'.m.  a  tourist 
more  than  a  nrlllion  t.ioji! 
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Rlt.  -r  Quay,  a  new  'old"  to 
.leopip  hack  to  the  wate-f-oi. 
Citv  began. 

.Social  projects  Vm'.e  nof  beeii  !•  "y;ot'en 
Taere';  a  new  *-13  million  Uiuver.si'y  of  Mis- 
lO'trl  at  K'lnsns  City  ^1.eci•c:^l  S-  h'  ol.  a  ss'29 
oo'Uoii  teachiiig  hospital  at  f.ie  K.u-.:  :^s  City 
foliege  of  O-teopathtc  Medicine,  a  ^20  mil- 
I'.on  Penn  Valley  Community  Collc:.,'e  .n.titl  a 
<3  n.illion  Dr.  Martin  Lnttu-r  King,  Jr., 
J'tviijoilcl  Hospital  In  our  black  otiiviniunlty. 

Alu    when   Kans.is   CUlaos    tho'icUt    the 
u /.     1    i'.ii'l    cre:^^-!   -It    prodo.^M     v    3''r~.nd 


wp.ve  of  renaissance.  During  1974,  the  oi;^- 
Inal  $3.4-bUllon  program  stlmulate'l  an 
addltiori-Hl  >1.9  billion  of  Inieblmei-t  in  c  ir 
city. 

Success  has  bred  more  success.  Nc  .v  b:i;u- 
ni:;«,  ne.v  Investmcr-.t  and  np'.i,'  Jobs  wc:- 
'achieved — and  our  v.ay  '-t  lite  lui.-n'- 
c!iant!,ed. 

Link  Prog:-ams  of  Cnicago  imd  il-^  K:oi  ..-- 
City  Termhial  Railway  Co.  have  tiCiionncta 
plans  for  Pershing  Square,  a  $50U-miUion. 
ii.'j-year  phased  development  oi  t-i-loric  tJnion 
s..it,it,'i     Jo  f   across  ;he  .sU-i-.c-t  from  C'o,.-i 

C:.'l'.-.  V. 

.T.  C.  F'-ti!.(  y  Ccmp'iny  i;  C'li  ':  icrlui  ;-. 
^HS-milkoii   ctitaloj'    v^  HV?hoi.:se. 

Our  unique  foreign  trade  '/(•'■< — ''ae  l\>>' 
In  the  heartland  of  the  n-'ion — has  be- 
come not  only  the  biggest  in  the  U.S. — but 
luiger  tlian  all  other.3  combined.  With  it, 
tvn  international  poit  Iw's  been  born  oi, 
tiic  prairie. 

Armi-o  Steel,  a  !oni,--;iin9  corp-:<itc  >■■'  - 
zen  of  our  coinmnniiy,  hns  nnno"iiced  ati 
expansion  of  more  tVian  50  per  cent- -and  :i 
potential  grov-'h  of  moi'e  tliun  2.ofi'i  nevi 
jobs. 

Despite  intltitlon  tc.id  ti-.e  i-i -rge  crisi,- 
more  than  100  new  companies — equalnig  an 
all-time  high— visited  Kansi.s  City  durinu- 
the  past  year.  Eleven  new  bnsines.seo  I-jLuted 
In  the  city  and  some  36  loc-:.l  fines  ex- 
panded operations  creating  nearly  5.000  johs 

Convention  bookings  and  atteiid:tnie  .s"" 
records.  More  than  278,000  delegates  ac- 
conntec'  U>r  more  than  f:50  million  in  revenue 
lor  Kansas  City.  Tonnsm  hit  3  niillion  vL-i- 
tor.s — a  nes-v  high — aiid  added  aiu-i!  er  s;g 
inillion  lo  our  income. 

Kansas  City  will  be  one  of  only  ti.o  Av.n--:- 
can  cities  to  host  the  famed  Ciuncse  !K 
Exhibition  that  is  now  showing  ai  the  N.i- 
tionat  Gallery  here.  And  for  the  ricst  tn:.  •. 
\%e,  and  the  Midwe.st,  uill  host  tin  top-'--  '-! 
Japanc¥e-U..S.  Businessmen's  fJonfereo -e  i  i 
June. 

Our  liiHiiy  of  change  has  been  rai-rearlun.'j 
It  goes  beyond  the  brick,  mortar,  steel  ;i:'.d 
glass  of  new  buildings.  Our  viev. — aiui  on' 
view  points— have  changed.  We''.e  sen  id  an 
opportunity  that  cou.cs  only  once  i.i  a  li  e- 
time. 

Now  I'd  like  to  ask  Charlie  Ki!:^l>all  t  , 
return  to  the  podium  and  reflect  for  a  fe.. 
minutes  of  The  Kansas  CUty  E:<perience  — 
and  v.iuit  it  means  to  the  in'tue  o;  a'l  irk.i'i 
America. 

Rf:\HRKs  uY  Dft.  CilAPLis  N.  Kt'niM  i. 

Bciore  v.c  wind  up  our  presentation  to- 
day, let  ine  malie  a  le-w  closing  observa':oi  ; 
that  are  pertinent  to  this  di.seussicin 

Kai;s;iS  City  ly  not  yet  Uicuna  V.c  -'i  i 
have  ptob'ems  to  solve. 

But,  I'Cither  is  cmr  txpe-icnre  a  ■•cc-tnoe 
^''.uke  of  tl'C  American  nvban  scene.  It  is 
ptoliably  best  described  ^t  tVie  crest  of  tl--" 
tirbiin  wave  of  the  future  fee.-  .some  cities 

It  sytnbo'.i/es  what  Is  happe-img.  to  a  per- 
liaps  lesser  aegree,  m  RTinncapoIis,  Seattle 
Little  Rock.  Ciu.'iitiati,  Loul.,viile.  Denver 
and  Houston  for  e.sainple.  These  citu:,  at,- 
neither  obsolete,  ntunana^Pable,  rior  cro\:  cieU 
with  rrlti:e,  comtption  at=d  (ongestion. 

Like  Kansas  City,  .key  lia-.e  the  .s'tJ.ti-e. 
time,  and  eniironnicnt  t;>  plan  i.'.vei.tlly  lor 
the  future 

Perhaps  t'.ie  ci'.fleve.ire  l.s  t>i:i*  In  Kansiti 
C  ity — its  people  and  its  leadei.shtp — arc  com- 
mitted io  demonstrathig  an  attractive  ne"; 
option  for  mban  dwe'iers  tlironahc.nt.  tl.i . 
nation — a  new  quakt;,  of  lite  v. '.Hiiu  a  ..ot'i- 
pcilitan  center. 

An  obvious  proble'ii  e\t  is  i  •  '■  v  '.o  h:o:- 
dlc  onr  cnd-of-the-cfiitui.-.  po-;iiia'ili-n  o^ 
nearly  SO'l  million  American:-  let  to  it..s 
own  devices,  this  massive  population  will 
drift  in  excessive  nut!iber:s  to  ikc  vcrv  lar^^ 
cities — anii  none  of  them  cm  Landie  it  Tins 
uricontioled  gr.j-.  ■■,'\    •  .o-.iot,  oj   ehec  •f'i   in- 


rigid  a' tempts  to  .set  imniigratlon  Hniiis.  Ex- 
pansion and  ugly  spi.i'.vl  cui  be  checked  only 
by  ailractii.g  i^rov.  th  to  otiier  :ities  Unit  cm 
:--irvive. 

In  ti-.e  pHst,  the  .skUk.-il  ,  ri';i;  n.e-.i  and  tli'- 
profe.ssioiia's  went;  to  the  so-called  re.-uc-'-.: 
ji  a''*. -in — Los  Angek-s.  New  "Vork  and  Chi- 
na.:')— wliic-i  la- k  ilic  alternarive  we  now* 
P'ovide. 

I'heve  urrf  7.')  rn-jtropolh.in  ureas  In  t-k" 
U,3.  r.illi  population^)  nnotr  one-anu-P.-h«u" 
ini'kon  .leat  ^qipes.r  to  be  iiOle  to  absorb,  m 
an  o;d:*rl''  fRshicin,  the  popn'ation  increast' 
now  foic.':i:>t.  Manv  of  ti-sesp  r-ities  )nve  c-n- 
tions  open  tliat  if  properly  exercised  i  hii  a-- 
sute  tnat  they  will  b.?  both  liveable  and  gov- 
ernable in  the  >ei<.r  2000.  Bvt  only  a  icv  or 
th;^se  cuies  are  exploring  tktr  <>;jtln"..,  to 
'oiing  tl  lo  about. 

Tlie  succe.ssfnl  citi-  of  the  fn'ure  nnist 
tn'';i='  act  ion  no\e — r.nd  not  rely  on  ext..ernal 
iorcps.  f.nd  passiely  fir...  v  itii  ih.e  tide  Fev 
great  cuits  are  historical  accideirs  w  o'-rpvei 
tht-e  pre  loraiC'd,  Gre:it  cimcs  develop  bt'CMi.=e 
i'..i'iKiii^  men  tnKe  hold  .iction. 

We've  learned  a  lot  on  0111  rena:.' -:i-ii-e  road 

A  iinn  cviintiiitnicnt  toward  conlroUert. 
nunia'4ei.i.i:e  gio-.'.nh  is  a  necesjay.  We  v,.il 
i-or  hustle  poll  inell  in  any  direction  to 
TcViicve  growth  for  its  o-.vn  sake.  Onr  growth, 
is  slo'A-er  thin  Dallas,  Houston  and  Atlanta 
and  -ve  k;:e  It  that  way.  Bigness  for  It*  own 
sake  .il--;'i-  can  onk.  lead  to  li:e  lulann.i'.ntv 
fc'iind  t-_.o  (.■Iten  i  1  ir;;i.ny  c-f  otir  present  cties 

An  honest  to  Ord  coalition  of  top-levei 
business  and  goiernnii-nt  must  be  for:,  od  n 
c-iie:-  arc  t<i  continue  to  be  places  whera  otn- 
citi'-ien;.  want  to  work--and  to  li-.e.  Mutual 
r-:-sp-j(-i    and  cooperation  are  tl'.e  key  word^ 

Despne  tlie  recessionary  trtnc's  in  the  n:-.- 
tioi-oi  tctiioiny,  b'..usnie=s!nen  can't  bacV:  oft 
from  the  Jolj  of  helpliit'  lo  rebuild  our  cities. 
Businc-s  le.iuershlp  has  to  care  as  much 
aboiil  their  cilie-s,  as  they  do  about  their 
P  &  L  :,i,atement.-,  a'ld  tlieir  country  clubs 
WUl.out  this  concern,  there  mlt;hl  not  ije 
any  business  or  country  clubs  to  attend  to 

Cities  muft  act  for  themselves— and  not 
wtiit  lor  Wasliington  to  save  them. 

Good  News  on  the  U.S.  Urban  Scene — like 
leader.ship — Isn't  born,  it'^  made.  Cities  like 
K,-,nsas  cilty  are — a  lU  will  be — exactly  what 
v.e  make  iiiem. 

Wliat  V  e'vfc  made  m  Kan  as  Citv  ruir- 
-.'onnfr  'o  the  national  recessionary  trend 

Our  oo.tso'r:  for  I'lT.")  is  opt  110..^.' i-;-  an-:! 
i.-iak- 

Non-icsidentlal  constrn.cii-m  !n  K-insa< 
City  was  up  more  than  12  per  cent  In  ln74 — 
atid  's  "ne-.tded  for  another  boom  year. 

Ten  ne.v  Ciue  improvement  project -> — 
val'.ted  at  niorc>  than  $1.3  billion  are  now 
unde"  .•■on^tructiC'H.  A  backlog  of  another 
IjilUon  di'lars  is  expc-.ted  to  be  ready  to  go 
ai>  the  current  project.-  near  coinpleiioa. 

Thii.'ecn  capital  improvement.s — inclndloi.; 
se.en  fir.st-clajjS  jioteis  -  ,-,ere  eon.pk'-.eJ  and 
open  l:^st  year. 

Banl:  resources,  deposits  and  loans — whicb 
all  hit  reciird  h:,^l.s  In  1974  —are  expected  to 
con'inne  their  strong  growth  In  75  Retail 
.sales  'iis.^.  Ht  recotd  ic\els  dnr.ng  t'-'.e  lasi 
y-;-nr     «.:(•  iorecatt  ti  con  1  nine  !■.>  r:.-;'. 

Agribit-iness  — wh.'ch  repre^etiu-  5!  per 
c?nt  ol  Ka:;sa.s  Cit;  -■-  5-4  tnllioii  GNP-- i-s  oil 
.'.nd  rllnn;n,^^ 

Altliougn  residential  con:;triictio!i  v.  >.- 
charply  redoeeu  in  K,in-p.-i  Ciiy,  as  It  w.is  in 
the  rcoi.  ot  tie  nation,  a  12  per  cent  incre.i.so 
is  iore<'ao.Lcd  tliis  yea:'.  Unc-mploynicnt  h,vi 
hit  an  amariag  liigii  of  5.G  per  cent  tor  us — 
U  rennuns  two  or  t'lree  per  cent  iieneatu 
tl'.c  (u  t  ckmbin^  national  averages. 

Add  til  ^il  of  this  the  .surpn-in^l.v  di.er- 
&iiicd  econouiv  of  Kansas  City  aid  ^  on  c^ui 
see  Where  v^e  get  nlir.oit  imprc;eOen!od  eco- 
noni'.;  .stf.bilit  V.  As  one  fellow  siiid.  '  Vie  rnuke 
e.er.v  oiKut,  hut  .ships  atid  ciuars  " 

Ti..ui-:  .vMi  for  Join.ng  us  today.  I  hope 
WP'U  h.i.e  the  upp.'idiutty  to  .sIkiw  yju 
Tv-aiis'i,.-      t-   In  C(- i^ir '(i<  are 
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LORTON-  FL.\-ITENTI.\RY 

Mr.  WTLLTAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre.-i- 
dcnt.  I  Introduced  a  b:!l  on  Thursday.  S. 
1243.  lo  encourage  the  Diiti  ict  of  Cohun- 
bia  tovcmmot  to  rciistruct  penal  insti- 
tutions withhi  the  Di;trict  as  a  .'^iib.sti- 
tute  for  facihties  at  Lnrtcn  in  Fairfax 
County.  Va.  The  Lorton  problem  has  ex- 
isted for  a  number  of  yean  anri  the  fre- 
quent e.scnpes  and  di.=orders  v.i'.hin  the 
institution  l-iavc  been  o  con.  tant  ccncvrn 
of  Virf^inia  ro.sident  f.:,r  many  years.  So 
much  so  that  the  Attorncv  General  of 
Vir^ini.i  filed  suit  to  have  the  prison  de- 
clared a  public  nui  anc~  and  Ff.irfax 
County  ha.s  in.struftcd  its  attorneys  to 
file  a  proceeding  to  obtain  the  removal 
of  the  facility  from  Virginia.  Our  ctate 
legislature  has  alr.o  ovcrviu'lmingly 
passed  a  joint  resolution  nir'tnorializinc 
Congres.3  to  take  action  to  eliminate  this 
festering  sore  within  nur  Stale. 

The  basis  for  the  problem  ap-iears  to 
be  that  we  have  one  .'urisriiction  sending 
those  convicted  of  crime  Mtlrn  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ir.to  another  jurisdic- 
tion, the  State  of  Viivinia.  to  .■^erve  their 
time.  It  would  seem  r'-a.sonable  for  those 
convicted  of  crime  v  ithin  tiie  Difrict  of 
Columbia  be  hou-^ed  withm  the  District 
and  I  doubt  that  th"  friction  between  the 
.  t.vo  jurisdictions  will  ever  be  re.-olvrd 
without  the  removal  of  the  pcral  Institu- 
tion from  our  State. 

My  bill  v.ould  encourage  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  construct  new  facilities 
within  t-'ie  Di-trict  to  serv.-^  as  ,.  replace- 
ment for  those  in^Viicinia  It  would  prr- 
m.it  the  $6.3  milli;)ii  ^•■prorniatcd  by  the 
Congre.-s  in  1972  for  updaMng  District 
penal  Institution  ■.  to  be  utili.-'td  for  this 
purpjco  and  Vvcuid  alao  piovide  that  the 
proceed.,  from  the  sale  of  the  3.500  acres 
of  land  comprising  the  prison  complex  In 
Virginia  be  given  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  supplement  the  funds  already 
aopropriatcd  fur  r.  -v  facilities.  Shoii'd 
the  District  cf  Columbia  i?overn;ncnt  fail 
to  constnict  suitable  facilitic.:  and  remove 
the  prisoner.s  by  January  1.  1978.  the  at- 
torney geneial  would  ha.c  autliority  to 
sell  the  prison  comi  lex  and  to  construct 
suiUible  replacenicnt  facilities  in  the  Dis- 
trict or  as  an  alternative  to  ab-orb  all 
Lorton  inmates  within  the  Federal  prison 
s:;stcm. 

Th3  mujA.rUie  v\a..  refenvd  to  the  Com- 
mittt-e  on  the  Judiciary  v\here  I  hope  it 
will  receive  carl.v  and  favorable  consid- 
eration. No  doubt  all  3ena(0rs  are  famil- 
iar with  thi.^  contrcvpi.sy  which  has  re- 
ceived publicity  through  the  media  for 
many  years.  The  passage  of  thi-,  bill 
.should  remov?  a  seriouo  controversy  be- 
tween Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. ax:d  I  do  a.->k  the  support  of  my 
colleague.,  for  it:?  j^issa^c. 


March  21,  J 975 


KUCLEAI?  rFGFOMJXT  ON'CE  KIvHV/ 
BETlLll 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  month  .  and  recently  on  the 
Today  Iclevi.si^ni  program,  nuclear 
phvslcist  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp  hoo  tmcrged  as 
one  of  the  chioi  promoters  ci  nuclear 
power.  And  yet.  just  3  years  ago.  Dr.  Lapp 
was  a  very  convincing  critic  of  cur  leap 
Into  nuclear  dependence. 


Mr.  Ralph  Nader  recently  reminded  mc 
of  .some  very  important  testitnonv  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  L.ipp  at  th.e  national  re- 
actor he  nines  in  1072.  Dr.  Lapp  testifle<l 
on  behalf  cf  the  National  Inter^-enors,  a 
coalition  of  more  th.m  150  citizen  groups 
workins^  to  stop  nuclear  power. 

His  subject  w,as  the  emergency  core 
cooling  system,  or  EGGS,  the  safety 
backup  mechanism  tliat  is  meant  to  pre- 
vent !uicl.:'ar  cat.-istroohe  in  'he  event  of  a 
'oss  of  coolant  to  the  reactor. 

In  Ids  remarks.  Dr.  Lapp  noted  thr.t 
the  ECC3  v.'a,s  an  unproven  svstem.  The 
confidence  of  the  Atomic  Lncr^y  Com- 
mission that  the  Et^CS  would  work  was 
based  .solely  on  desijrn  crileiia  and  com- 
puter programs— in  cth^r  words,  the  AEC 
assumr'd  that  ir  the  machinery  v/-'s  de- 
si;Tned  to  v.ork.  th.^t  meant  it  would  work. 

The  agency  overlooked  the  fact  that 
th3  ECC3  failed  all  six  of  its  semiscal? 
tests.  And  even  thouph  the  full-scale 
ECCS  tesf— called  I  OFT— had  not  been 
perform^^d.  the  AEC  continued  to  license 
new  pcwer  rea^'tors  which  rely  en  the 
quc-tionablc  safety  sy.stem. 

Dr.  Lapp  r-iised  the  most  Important 
Quctijn  concerrun;;  reactor  safety:  Wliy 
are  v.e  bmlding  potentially  hazardous 
r.j  ct-^rs  before  £?fety  equipment  is  veri- 
fied? 

Dr.  Lapp  said : 

Given  tlie  present  thr.etiblc  ff.r  d^iAny- 
meut  o:  nucle.ir  s;:itlon.s.  the  LOFT  experi- 
ments take  on  the  ch.iractpr  of  n,  po>t  fa^tu 
Eaifty  program.  .  .  It  is  dUTicult  for  me  to 
reconcili-  the  fact  that  nmch  AEC  safety 
research  l.s  in  tlie  future  tense,  where;.-  po str 
icjM.-tors  are  l;i  ootraLlon    .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  tiie  LOFT  testing  still 
has  not  been  performed.  It  is  in  years 
bf-hind  schedule.  .And  yet  we  continue  lo 
I>p:v  e  ever  larger  arid  potentially  more 
dangerous  reactors. 

And  I  v.ould  like  to  point  out  that,  just 
a  •-  reactors  represent  only  one  of  the  haz- 
ardous steps  in  the  nuclei.r  cycle,  other 
I'roblem.;  a-e  being  left  unresolved  as  we 
ru.-h  into  tl.e  nuclear  commitment: 

Thi-»  .safegur.idin?:  of  plutonium  is  in- 
adequate, even  though  this  byi:>rcdiKt  of 
tiio  fission  iM-ocess  could  be  used  bv  ter- 
ir:i.v;t.s  to  construct  atomi"  ■.veaj-'on.s: 

We  continue  to  dvler  mcanir.i;ful  de- 
veloi)mert  of  th.e  desi.able  clean  eneigy 
alternatives  that  are  a\ailable  to  us.  so 
that  it  is  impo.-::L.ible  to  knoiv  v.iielher  we 
n^ed  cangcrous  nuclear  fission  at  ail: 

And,  incredibly,  we  continue  to  p.-o- 
c:  ce  radioactive  poisons  in  our  reactors 
v.ithout  having  a  plan  for  the  i>ennanent 
disposal  of  these  wastes.  Without  secme 
sturai^e.  these  poison.;  could  cause  irre- 
versible damage  to  our  l,-,nd.  our  heaLh, 
and  to  the  genetic  integrity  of  future 
geiieralions. 

The  logic  is  compelling;  we  mu.^t  noi, 
aocelcratc  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  if  it  is  unsafe  for  us  and  for  those 
v,  ho  will  follow  us. 

I  here  Dr.  Lapp  will  again  recognlzo 
tliis  inescapable  conclu.-iou  ai!d  again 
slate  it  a3  well  as  he  did  before  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  1972. 

Mr.  Fr-sident,  I  ask  that  Dr.  Lapp's 
testimony  of  March  23,  197",  be  printed 
in  the  RrcoRD. 
The-e  being  no  objection,  tiie  tc.  ti- 


mony  was  ordered  to  be  prin+ed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Acc•EPT.^^^CE  rRrrrRt\  for  EM.-Rr.i  n'c/  Core 

CooiiN-c  SysTi  SiS 

(Ey  Ralph  E.  Lapp) 

I  P.pi)rcciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  as 
a  V.  iti;es-s  to  discuss  tia  ls.s\;c  of  si^vioiis  co  i- 
cerii  to  the  future  f^ro-vth  ri  nuf-lc-ir  elcctrl- 
poxnT  In  this  couMry.  I  am  detpl  •  conjernca 
th.it  the  precent  light  v/atcr  c;.-  eraMjn  o; 
iiM.  letr  power  react  :is  luiv  r.ot  employ  ai 
i-Ui'Muato  margin  of  safo:,  to  protect'  ilie 
purine  heaPh  uad  sn'ety. 

As  of  January  1.  :^ld,  a  total  of  V.3  nuclrar 
general  ig  ui.lts,  rated  t.t  !0  inllU  .n  kilo- 
watts of  clcctricai  [^o-.vrr.  are  n  opemtion. 
Inda-^trv  has  accumulated  about  100  rcact-T.r- 
yaan,  of  e.vi.eiiL'nce  v  Itii  power  rcirtjrr-..  II, 
might  be  t'. ought  thai  t!  is  rcco.d.  laudp.ble 
us  it  Is.  ehould  iSiStall  coofKlence  l.i  tlie  safety 
cl  thi.s  new  power  .':  nir^e.  H  iwcvcr,  thl.s  cc'- 
pcric  .ce  ha.'--  been  primarily  with  re:i:tors  of 
motle-t  po-.vcr:  Shi.-)pl...Tp-:i  t  (90Mw).  Yankee.- 
(175Mw)  and  Dre-don-1  (200Mw)  for  whli  ii 
eii.er^enry  core  ccolini;  Is  l,->'s  of  u  rhaller.Re 
than  in  tl;e  500-800  Mw  cln..sn.  !r,r  which  r bo\it 
a  fifth  of  the  rxpcrlon'-e  applies.  Of  cour.'-o. 
tliere  Is  no  experi.;rice  with  the  I.OJO  Mw  un.t 
large  rui.!ear  vnit'-;.  If  we  rocktn  reactor  ex- 
peiloure  la  the  l.Oi'O  Mw  units,  then  w.; 
have  about  18  reactor-;car.;  o;  record,  l.e  .  la 
years  of  operation  cf  all  reactor  ,  i  ormali/^'d 
to  a  1,000  Mw  lovel.  Cle^.rly,  ho  ever,  ti.j 
lover  power  rcacttrs  v.lu  h  ^rc  wr'  -hted  i  i 
the  stati.-tlc.-:.  provide  no  e.'-perio  .co  ba<-e  I  \ 
ti'C  1,000  Mw  or  lar:jo  scnie  class  cf  rcic  on;. 

The  fa^-t  that  there  has  been  no  mator 
thermal  er-.erge-.cy  lECC  accident  or  LOLA, 
loas-or-co.:lant.  accident)  in  the  pa.-t  is  oi 
little  statUtical  ."i'jnlficnnce.  An  accident 
rro'jpblllty  of  oni  per  rearf-r  pr  vcar  o.- 
one  cliance  that  a  reactor  will  exhibit  an 
ECC  acctdeiit  In  one  years  operation  Is  rot 
acceptable  as  a  public  rlslt.  This  would  mean 
a  25  .,'  c}i:ui'.  e  of  acci'ient  over  the  25  year 
lie  of  th.e  po..er  uint.  Hie  time  operation  cf 
four  sucli  UTiit.s  would  obviously  be  ''a/.ardous 
m  the  c.\treine.  Doploynie/.r  of  large  numbcrj 
of  reartor;  reqi-ires  that  tie  1;  divltiual  re- 
act r  lisle  must  be  extremely  sinall  piare  tlie 
total  ! i-k  is  .summed. 

Tlio  ECC  challenge  1.;  grer.test  In  reactors 
Cs-irutUn:;  the  highest  power  densities  '  and  I 
h.'lievc  if  is  Instructive  to  n  produce  here  tno 
A'^C  ciiart-  duphyiiifj  the  time  tequeace- 
i,io .-.  th  of  po  .ver  plant  size : 

The  i'lcrc  i.se  in  power  levrl'-,  linpccd  upon 
re.a..t;>r  riesij'n  a  concomit.uit  ri.'e  In  power 
dei-.'-ity  and  'his  in  turn,  po.  ed  an  emert'oo'-v 
core  cfxiling  problem  wliioh,  apparently,  pre- 
sented Itself  to  the  AEC's  Regulatory  Staff 
witli  tiie  Con.solidatcd  Edisv^n  aijpiir-auun 
for  a  construction  permit  (Iiidhui  Point  2 
apph.^■^tlon  of  Dtvoi.ibcr  ljQ5.  a  i.  r.ied  Oct-)- 
ber  14.  IPfJC.  for  an  1173  M..  o  PWR) .  It  ae^m  ; 
to  in-.'  th.1t  It  was  at  this  point  that  tlure  was 
a  reali.-a'lofi,  a  reali'ation  sill  v„lid  todav. 
that  a  hh'h  degree  cf  c(  nndcnce  h;.d  lu  lie 
a.ssigned  to  rclii.ncj  en  the  tCCS  In  ord..r  to 
make  comainment  ■•hc:ie.s!.."  That  is  to  say. 
the  ECCS  had  to  function  r.'li.ibly,  clhervilbi 
a  reactor  transient  could  overv.hnloi  the  In- 
tt-jrily  of  the  co-,itiUnnK.nt  .vid  r^s.:;t  in  t!  e 
reler.se  of  f:s.:io;i  products  to  tlie  atmo.si.hore. 
It  \>r,",  on  October  12,  10G6  thit  the  A.i- 
vl  ory  Co'nrnlttee  on  ReactT  SafegtiarJs 
r  ACRK)  .stressed  the  need  f.r  emer;  cn.\y  core 
loclln-  .-^ystcnw  <jf  l;i{.h  r.jliabi;ity  ana  fur 


'  By  this  -tatcnen  I  do  'K.t  mc-.ui  to  Imply 
tliat  technical  cvahiaticn  and  e.xpeurnen'il 
veriflcatlon  are  uu-ieoes^ary  or  n.jt  critical 
for  einergeii-y  core  cooling  sy.-tems  In  re- 
actors sa'i-:)!cr  Uian  the  I:irt,er  .scale  riactorn. 
My  polut  is  that  wiih  tlie  dramatic  Increase 
la  the  sl.w  of  reactors.  It  U  all  tine  more 
no  e  Fary  th:\t  critical  :;afety  problems  (and 
particularly  the  problems  .'iirro'.indl.nt;  ECC) 
are  rr solved  r.,w'. 


:\hifch  21, 
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lii.-esi.it^atlon  of  the  thertnul  t>e"«.a'i--r  o.'  lisi- 
-o  ered  cores 

On  October  27.  lStfi6  ttte  Dlri-cior  i.f  Re^n- 
!.»'iOii  appointed  a  ta.sU  furce  to  rnndnct  H 
!i<vie.%'  ol  power  rci>ctor  eiiierf->ucv  core  cool- 
I'lH-'V-tfrns  and  cnre  protect ;c>:>.  '  A  vt'i^r  later 
!'<(■  Figcu  'I'HSk  Force  I'lecl  ■  s  l  oni  report. 
&'iner,Leiicy  Core  CTf)r)!'!i':  P'.iitaidin.;  li 
ciicUiVions.  The  Erijf'i  repori  de.ine-  a  lar!,'e 
MUiubcr  of  techntC'l  tinhtH)A:is  'rt  *hc  ECO 
field  and  makes  many  reciiiun"'>d:>tiO!..  Tiie 
npi-r)  could  .scarcely  be  rojcaru^d  as  a  conti- 
de''!ie-biiUder  for  the  nuclear  .ii'lu-tr'.'.  It  is 
s.^•.  If.raut  that  AC'K.S  (m  its  !e  i.t  ot  heb-  n- 
i.-y  2G,  19G8)  found  itse'f  in  i  (■\-.'.hUiial 
.v'^rcenipiit"  witli  some  conduMois  ..i  the 
(.  ,ifPii  report.  It  is  e^en  jnnrr  .^i^inp.  fuv  ttuti 
tticteafter.  In  letters  d-ited  Mar^^ix  20  and 
Noteinber  12,  19t;9,  ACrtS  r.cui.pbM  i.id  its 
rccouimendatlons  on  additi'»n.^l  .'.;<!t-t;uards 
i\u..i  research  on  F.CC'o.  This  repea'ra  fi!\jiha- 
,U..,  lucludlnf;  reiteration  on  .Tune  22.  1971.  in 
iesiimony  bcfi>re  tiie  Joint  C'oioniittee  on 
MoiViic  Energy,  supports  u\v  ■; le-v  tnut  safety 
ivsetircii  In  the  ECC  sector  is  lauym;;  beoiud 
(oue  uoals  consonatit  with  th.e  .^^.kt'-  .ifpl'')y- 
'.1  oni  of  large  powT  reactor.^. 

FiiK'lly,  the  ACR.S  letters  •>!  Vrn...  .'  7  and 
Fcbruarv  10,  1972.  deallnt,-  t-c-lely  •«. uh  ECC. 
.1. !•.';!■  clear  that  the  ACKS  shares  tlie  vies 
expifc-;?ed  here  ti'at  the  su-p-up  lu  power 
utn.Uy  and  size  of  reactors  are  iiiat-asonabte 
(f  ithout  a  concoinitant  p>.-i'i\>-  rcsol  i.ion  of 
'.he  onlinowns  connected  wi-ti  ECC 

This  .safety  gap  which  lois  opened  vp  he- 
:■.'  een  the  accompUthmens  of  .^EC'-industry 
r.-seatch  and  development  u-ci  the  reality  of 
tlie  AEC's  Regulatory  &ia'.l  .liiproinl  of  rni- 
olear-electrlc  stations  apptara  to  lx-.v  a.«  most 
r,lL;iiihcant  and  lor  this  ;easo;!  I  voold  VJ.e 
to  direct  my  testimony  to  it 

As  a  specific  example,  I  call  atten^'ou  lo 
I  he  Ions  time  delays  v.  lilch  have  been  occa- 
sioned in  the  LOFT.  lo.s.-,-oi-iUiid  te>t  facil- 
!'v  at  the  National  Reaclor  Terftaii;  citation 
(  aRTJ.-!).  I  wlbli  to  empliasi^e  this  partlc- 
iii=>r  f.vcility  shice  LOFl'  e.^sei  i  uv.h  y  to  reac- 
•■-ir  saiely  Is  described  by  the  AKt  as  fo'lows: 

'T.OI'f  IS  the  only  h  tegial  est  in  the 
v.orld  planned  lo  cnrry  o.u'  a  nu'.Jor  lo.s*-of- 
cvitant  accident  experimei.-  wliicit  iute- 
t:rates  ail  of  the  accident  imtlatton,  re- 
sDou'-e.  and  consequence  p'cc^'itiK-na  into  a 
sUir;le  tei.t  with  engineered  s-ifc-'v  .-^;. stea-.s 
in  operation. 

•Additlonaily.  it  can  be  i-.ote.l  that  — 
(1)    LOFT  is  the  focal  polut  v.hirh  p'o- 
•'ides   a   fundanieiilal   ,seu-^e   of   dirccu'ti    ;o 
t^.vter  reactor  safety  Inve;  i t'^-.ii  ions 

"(2)  as  a  live  rcuctor  in  r.o  ac  •tdfo*  t,  oi:e 
<'  mp.;:es  investiKatois  face  rf  i-.li'y  U'lU 

•'(T)  if  provides  a  cet'.tral  vehlcte  t-.  h  ■".<% 
ftiid  hold  a  compel ent  t^^ch.ai.-^.V.  ^tinf  in  a 
vhal  national  pro>/-am  "  Molnt  fommirtoe 
on  A'Otnic  Eneryi,  iieariii' .-v,  F i  70  I'r.  2.  p. 
.»57. ) 

The  .cc.iceptiiat  dc-i.'pi  :U  LOFT  w  v-  coii'.- 
ple:  'd  In  1063  and  Kai.ser  t;.u  nee.',  ./as  the 
fisr»i  .se'.ectcd  as  aichitect  er'i.ueer  f^r  the 
f'lcillty.  AFC  testiiiiony  in  'i'JGi  stated:  This 
f^jie-it'-ie'it  Is  sclieduif-rt  for  t-f!;  opera' i."'!! 
tn  late  1066."  (JCAE  Aiitt  on--  aion  FVti.5.  p 
7rU).  Testimony  last  %ear  (.TCAE  Au  fY72, 
Pt.  2.  p.  S.'iS)  stated  that  LOFT  was  60' 
oompiete  In  Itr,  construcUon  und  that  imtiiil 
opc-fation  was  scheduled  for  Ine  197 J. 

Thus  it  appcaro  that  LOFT  is  seven  years 
bpiiind  schedule  and  that  ".i.uh  .rn-.pe'.atnre 
operations  will  ije  delayed  tmtil  l'.'7o  Given 
toe  present  timetr.ble  for  deptoyitiei'  ot  no- 
clear  .,'a'.lons.  the  LOFT  cxperioieMt  -,  :t.V.c  on 
( iie  cii.iracter  of  a  post  lacio  s;\'(  tv  prOjtraio.. 
LOFT  is  not  an  isolated  e';Mnple  of  .'Up- 
p.i-c  in  tlme-framln;!;  of  the  re.vctor  safely 
r-i.-furch  propram.  If  we  !c>o.i  at  the  AEC  s 
V«.'.\~'fl  1U6  "Water  Rcaotor  Sa:etv  iTovara 


'  S.  e  also  Wati  r  Tir:i,i'i-'T  .H..i'ftv  }'  ■■^■.mw 
A'.igmeiitatlon  I'lan,  Repoit  of  E'Cf,  po.  7  d, 
JO  ••7    W.vemb.r   1071,  E-.U-.'-,i--    ipa-".  V.^;e;;t 


Plan"  (February  1970),  we  find  a  t.ii".'Iaiiou 
of  60  individual  programs  In  reactor  saiety, 
1.5  of  which  are  classified  as  C'(i<^  A  Prior''. j 
defined  (p.  1-14): 

"A:  This  is  applied  to  icrv  urqr»J.  l-i 
probleic.  .iieas.  the  .iolii'-lon  o'  which  -.'.oitid 
vU'a'':i  'lave  gieal  ivpuct.  eitiit-r  directly  "f 
Indiroctlv,  on  a  major  critical  I'-pect  of  re- 
ac'or  safety"  fFi'ai>'i;'.'-is  as  iii  '•riyiiial 
document  ) 

la  addition,  2'i  o;  thf  p'■(rt;;.'ill'■^  .ir? 
^lipuiatfJ  as  CUir^  B  PiH>ri1:i.  n  ei<nPv. 

"li'.is  1-.  applied  io  prohtera  aieas  wi.iih 
are  ('ct'Oil'^trabl;/  oX  hii;h  interest  rin-j  'O 
their  potential   effect  on  reactor  safety.  ' 

Maiy  ol  these  pro->-ams  relate  to  the  LCC 
i.-;-.utv  vet  1  lie  documeiiO  sh.ows  ■  hpoi  ex'etid- 
liii:  over  a  four  to  five  year  o'ine  -p..ii,  hfL-ln- 
ning  in  fl'^cal  year  1970. 

II  is  difficult  for  i>ve  »o  rec ■•iiC.o  the  ro.c!. 
that  much  AEC  safety  re.^f-;o(i>  Is  in  the 
fi'ture  tense,  whereas  power  reactors  are  in 
operation.  It  seems  to  me  thnt  tius  stin.iiion 
place.-  tiie  AEC's  RegiUatorv  StaR  in  An  awk- 
ward po.sition  wiien  it  is  cai'.ed  i  poo  o  ap- 
prove new  plant  con.^triictiou  aid  operation 
Hie  position  wili  bf-  very  much  oiore  awk- 
ward as  and  if  utilities  con  no.-e  to  adviui-e 
reactor  desi;iii&  employio-i  higher  po^ser  den- 
sities. It  is  pertinent  in  i^.ole  fiiat  the  .'VCRS 
(JCAE   Au   Hig   FY71   Pt.   1,   p-   I'^-i    st.vted: 

"While  the  resolution  of  liie  tCCS  i--ue 
Is  believed  acceptable  for  mo.-:  reactors  at 
listed  powers  and  power  densities,  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  now  prepared  to  advue  c^n  th.e 
acceptaiiilily  of  ECC  systems  for  hi.,her  power 
density  cores.  Experimental  won;  Is  retpcired 
to  provide  a  basis  for  evaluation  of  operatinn; 
and  accidetit  behavior  at  higher  pcmer  den- 
sities The  ACRS  also  notes  that  more  experi- 
mental work  is  required  to  estaijhsh  the 
degret-  of  safety  and  conservatism  in  cirr-^ttt 
ECC  systems." 

I  note  that  the  Deven-O,-  28.  n»7!.  Mv<-- 
me'it  of  -Trrojet  Nocu-iir  Coaip.'.v  in  tt- 
22)   sl:.•f•^: 

•■The  de- piipr.it:.''  of  air-'-, ' .. :«:  modi's 
;t,sed  to  aniiivre  i-.id  predn  t  :  •.e  event.'  ol 
ifi-s-o;-ciu<lHtit  acc'denrs  m  v.ator-ciMiieti 
reiu^tor  srsrems  .should  be  .■..mp'ctrc  iit  ■•! 
wP'i  experiinentai  tests  which  pro',  ide  dit'a 
to  evaluate  and  i;rify  th.e  soUoio.'is  of  tt'.e 
analjiiciil  model-..  Without  such  e\perin,en- 
tal  tests  and  re.-uUa\it.  datn,  mei.ninjtut 
confidence  limits  carrot  he  ts!a!>h-l-.eii  for 
tlie  analytical  models." 

When  over  a  year  ago  LOFT  .sfnii.^cat-;  tc.•;^s 
iadicrie'J  a  deviation  of  exper.nif-nt  from 
tlie  predictions  of  catctilational  codes,  the 
Regulatory  arm  of  the  A.EC  establi-hed  a 
task,  force  to  review  the  data  c-id  in  Jute 
1971  loterbn  Criteria  for  ECCS  were  sUpu- 
lated.  In  a  niimiier  ol  public  sta'cm'-i'.s 
(New  n^pubVc,  Jamiary  23.  1971),  I  prc- 
p&sed  application  of  limits  to  re.tct  ^r  p(iw"t- 
levcls  n;id  cortservative  siting  policy  to  re- 
duce ihe  poptilation  at  ri.:!:  to  th.e  rr%dic!.-.  - 
tive  ciiiFeqnences  of  a  tue-i.-ir.t  catnstroph.e. 
The  AEC  Re';;iilatc.ry  Stuft  (p.  1  :i2  ot  its 
January  27.  lt'72  testimony)  re.lectea  i-uc'i 
proposiil.i  in  favor  of  the  evahiatLon  ircd<-l 
approach.  But  how  good  1-.  .^tich  a  rtoit'-! 
when  it  h'.cks  experuaent.it  venhvation'' 

I.OFT  f  ^;periments  later  in  this  cierade  will 
test  th.o  predictive  cspabihties  ol  anilyticat 
model--  hut  complete  venficatioit  mav  itot  be 
attained  since  LOFT  i-j  a  5o  Mw  '  reactor  and 
application  of  tlie  results  involves  a  .scai'^- 
np  of  more  than  a  lactor  of  60.  Ftirilieruiore, 
a  limited  series  of  LOFT  experiments  cuu 
tcit  only  certain  ECC-S  tT'C'.cieo  Indeed,  a 
tutl-sc;<le  test  win  an  n|,;-rating  p'tvver  rc.i--- 
tor  vvotild  provide  only  a  single  set  ot  restn'-- 
applicible  only  tu  tite  cjifcific  acc'deiit  mitt « 
a'.id  coie  history  ol  t!ie  reactt/k'. 

'the  siiirg  ot  lUcle.'sr-elecTic  .-.i.ation.s  aa- 
Ji.'put  to  large  populaLious  itnpo'ios  ev'ra- 
ordina.v  respoiioiliiUties  ou  the  re;,'t'l<o^ory 
r.genc.v  v.iilch  niuot  license  the  e  p'  lits  A 
unclear  power  plaat  ct^nsftnitps  .-i  umooe 
mei  ropolr  '  vi  l- i-.ird   ;)oth  ••.<■   ;.;i  ur.-   .^-.l  !   tti 


r>oV'!''iuI  ni;!;,i'it  ude  I  can  thin';  ol  o'l'v 
'Ml.;-  parallel  of  t ori''i'fi"Hi)ie  ri^lt.  namel-'  sit- 
v;^  M,  laru-e  population  in  a  valley  direct  iv 
t-elow  i\  high  dam.  In  .'uch  a  case  there  i.- 
-lirec'  line-of-vi' ion  perception  of  tie  thre>i.t 
■nd  u'raphic  cornpre!  en-^ion  of  the  conse- 
'(i"";f-  o'  a  diiiii  iailure  It  iy.  of  coVir,'-.e.  -i 
...'.»•  pri  ba'-'ility  e'-ent.  Given  r.o  earth  di.  - 
tort.'Hove.  s'.ich  as  n  .set>nili'  shock.  peop''> 
'■.iipd  ont  ;-or:fidence  in  the  to.'.'ineering  re.^- 
.•r,-i  r.i  'ue  dam  hoildevs.  but  rare  event-. 
-  n:U  X-  '  arrhqt":i-:es.  can  h;ive  high  conso- 
quetic"-  i4.id  thi-i  is  piecisely  toe  '•tat  istlr*l 
s'tnj.-.loii  p<>sed  by  s'n.og  nuclear  plant  ne;<r 
o.etropoUtau   popi-'at  ions. 

Iloy.-ier.  the  layman  i'-  not  apt  to  have 
'inp-oi  sight  perception  of  tl  e  nuclear  risk 
tr  )e  objects  to  the  siting  of  a  nuclear 
plto'  lu  his  vicinity,  he  i'i  at  a  dlsad'.'nn.ts/t'.'* 
m  iioervening  to  t>ppose  the  mKlc;i»-  ar't'ii 
In  order  to  lor.tch  wits  with  tiie  nvclear 
ti'ilii  I'.f^  in"  pi".f  nor  iteef's  ti'ne,  money 
and  a-,a.h',biUty  of  competent  technical  au- 
tltoi  itv.  I  v.ould  esMmate  that  i^erhaps  '-jOO  - 
"Oi)  is  t;-.e  .snm  liteded  to  lund  an  adKjua'e 
nTcrvf.itii'.'i.  Very  o.ren  an  intcrvi-nor  find.-i 
li.  a'mo'-r,  nnpo'-s;b!e  ^o  obtain  the  service--- 
of  01!.  'liiod  perilous  to  serve  as  exptrts.  Too 
otti-n,  M-.e  liUf tveiior  lias  felt  that  he  was  in 
coiites'  uhii  not  only  the  titllity  and  the 
•L'n-u-rt;'  vendors,  hut  also  v.ttii  the  Atomic 
I'A'.er^,  Co'iunission.  If  local  intervention  Is 
To  st-rve  .V-*  a  check  on  deplo'.  ment  of  tin.-.afe 
react-ors  or  of  unsafe  siting,  then  tntervenor.i 
■u'.ist  Inwe  access  to  .some  Inoependent  an  • 
ihorU-  witli  whlcn  to  ch.illenge  the  orgn- 
ni'/.ed    ivcnnicKl   rc'-oiirce.s  of  the  utility 

As  an  oKnmp'e  o!  the  problem  of  demo- 
■ii<w.  .ipp.icatU'ii  of  checits  ai;d  balances  in 
,»,  nticle;,r  issue,  I  cite  the  HU-page  stat.e- 
itent  subuutted  as  tlie  AEC  Rcgulatorv  Staif 
lpst'.mi,-i.v  On  np.j.e  2  of  liie  For.varl,  P 
ota'es: 

'As  tlie  testlmotiy  Intilcates.  fiic  techalc^il 
data  available  today  have  been  combined 
with  I  ofnpiementarv  cotiservattve  as->urap  ■ 
tlons  fiini  procedures  i'l  the  evaluation  mod- 
els. I'-igefiier,  thee  gl\e  reasonable  assur- 
ance- Umt  a  design  meeting  the  criteria  win 
priui'io  aciequate  protection  to  tlie  health 
and  ..-aic  -A  Oi  the  public," 

Bi't  if  V  o  were  to  turn  back  tie  clock  t  > 
the  (tais  hefore  the  Semlscaie  tests  84fi - 
etit.  and  assume  tnr.t  tlie  Regulatory  StafT 
had  t'lerx  loettt  required  to  piepare  a  Ktat.e- 
meot  Uke  tne  lo.t-page  lesilmony  submitted 
in  this  proceeding.',  would  It  not  have  Ix'ett 
quite  Uuferent  hi  Us  character'  Would  "rea- 
sonable ivisuraace"  as  then  po.'-lted  have  t)een 
as  coil.-' '•v-fttite  as  set  lorth  in  b'n'^t  Testi- 
mony or  periiaps  as  aridulonally  require'J 
by  the  iluta  discl'.'sed  at  the  public  hear- 
uig?  We  are  noi  given  a  deuiii'lon  of  what 
t'le  R'.;t!i;l->tory  Stall  means  by  "reasonaljle  " 
111  any  event  the  h.eaUh  nnd  safety  ot  r 
;.xrt,e  p'  pnhttion  r-  being  d».'  lued  by  a  small 
popt.la..i-)n  of  experts  wtio  put  their  tru^i 
in  evr.Uiatioii  moricls  whose  prcdlc'.  l\e  capa- 
bthfies  .ire  suhtect  to  future  '.entication.  It 
is  s';:'ii'ir,".;-!t  that  neiitier  th.e  statement  of 
.Aerojet  Nuclear  Company  nor  the  testimony 
of  Miltoii  .Shaw  detmes  the  tm.e  scale  f',r 
LOPT  ihe  long  delays  in  bringing  the  LOFC 
reactor  int^i  c>pera'ion  constitute  a  seviot" . 
deficiency  in  I  be  .^EC's  rcac'or  safety  re- 
search prngnmi  BV'd  point  to  a  need  for  es- 
amin'.i'.ion  of  ttic  mechanisms  by  which  tht< 
AEC  Rrf-gulatory  Stnff  coordinates  Its  research 
nesds  with  tlte  .AEC's  Division  of  Reaet,or 
Development  and  Teclmolopy.  It  v.oa'd  h? 
pertmon'  to  km-'.v  oo.v  the  I?ciiulatory  arm 
ot  the  AEC  has  expres  ed  lis  concern  over 
tne  long  delajs  in  t'>e  LOFT  ulul  ot  iK-r 
s.ifety  progiams. 

In  h -s  lestiriicr.y   ^p    D),  ATr.  Shv.v  st.it?:- 

'  Th2  hacUgrotnid  and  peniuent  infortii.i- 
ilou  pertaining  to  our  .safety  rtA.'D  program 
P'.id  Its  icl.itionsiiip  to  oTlitr  ongoln-;  RiO 
progu-.tn-  and  to  the  i;..S.  civiUau  power  pro- 
gram iia.e  be.-n  pi-et^'ated  in  maay  official 
\'^.C   pO'..    J-O'       Kiid  nt.cif.l   in   depU   iti 
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anrsu.a     testimony     before     the     Congrc-'^. 
(Rpferer.(.es4  7.  10,  in." 

In  his  trstiinonv.  at  pages  11  and  13,  Mr. 
Sliaw  appear.?  to  lucllciite  thit  design  aua!- 
ys.s  mlyai  aouiehijw  be  a  .-.ub.'j'-iuite  for  Im- 
jjicJU-_ii^i:oa  of  the  i-^-iearcii  and  re&olutlou 
'  :  ;iie  pioLiIe.:^  so:  iu::h  iu  rhe  \Vatv:r  Rc- 
h.  ti.r  Sa'e-ty  Profr  ...i  Ai;gmcntati<..n  Hj^n. 
I  teliete  It  very  hrpcir'ant  to  niak3  clear 
iii»t.  wUeie.i';  design  mod. ricat ions,  operating 
e.%pc.-icace  and  coiuplliince  iMvtjti'Taurii  are 
all  L.'.iicaJly  linporrai.t  to  the  .afery  ol  i;u- 
clear  re.ictors,  tiiey  pre  m  iniiX3rtai;ce  con- 
sldTably  out^eiyiied  by  the  basic  re:i>arcu 
and  e.xpprUiieu'al  veiihcition  which  are  now 
lackn);^'.  To  pur  ii  aaolhcr  wf.y.  I  am  not 
EarlsfieU  with  •dtfense  I.m  depth"  without 
tlic  st'p-up  in  resiarch  ar.d  "resolm'on  of 
ECCS  safetv  pifbloms  p.'id  other  llu:itat*oiiS 
I  have  recommended  in  my  tesilmoiiv;  in- 
deed, 'he  reHabiUty  i  i  •derence  in  depih" 
is  sti.I  in  q>:^stioii.' 

I  tie  introUULtion  iCliapter  1)  to  the  Stall 
IC-^tiinony  and  Mr.  Shaw's  te.-,iimonv  ad- 
viiice  tl.e  urgumon-  tiiat  te-imlciU  d-b;;te  on 
saft  cy  ls.=ues  can  he  eiid!es.<;  and  thorcfo:  _• 
trade-off.';,  Inrlud!..;;  j  hiJosoplilc:.!  trade-of!.  . 
must  be  mado.  In  uw  ui<l.;me:u.  in  the  area 
of  predlctabill'7  of  ECca  ettv-ctivenes.-:,  Eut.ii 
trade-oSs  are  v.a  unacceftable  substir\re  for 
experimental  verification,  particularly  In 
connection  with  large  .scale  reactors  This  i. 
all  the  more  true  AhL.-i  one  rcall/e!s  that 
trade-otfs  sui,-(jf.stcd  bv  aio  AEC  and  Industrv 
Include  .sfi-caJlcrl  "coiiseivatlve  a.'^.sumptlori..  ' 
whl.  h  al  o  ha\e  no  e.vperiiiienf^il  verificatto!!. 
We  thus  cannot  li.gically  argue  that  saMv 
la  pi  ovlded  by  a  conservative  or  bounding' 
assumption  ^ncn  ihat  ivwumption  ha.=i  nor 
been  supported  by  e,\p.  fliiicnrd  verificano-i 
but  rather  by  .-ompuier  codes  whcae  rvliabil- 
Ity  Ls  £CVLT.!y  questioned.* 

.Kt  \.\  e  !e  of  >.Ir.  ^I:aw'.s  testimony,  l.e 
statcj  that  ic  Is  his  conclusion  tliat  "no 
crucial  R&D  d  aa  l.s  [.<:ic|  required  to  make 
a  determina-.  on  on  thi^.se  nterlm  criteria 
for  application  to  current  drslc'i;"  and  at 
pace  20  In  the  lirsf  puacraph  he  se^^s  forth 
what  are  in  hi.s  JudLiner.  "the  !)ei-cs.<-arv  step.s 
to  achieve  tin,-  reqiUsire  depree  of  fifety  roii- 
fiidered  e...ei.'..il  t,.  the  !iucl*>«r  (ommunlty.  ' 
I  wl.-h  to  m.al<e  it  ,!.-ar  that  ti:e  e  st;.'-;- 
ment.s  of  Mr.  Shaw  ,;•.>:•  un=;\ippoited  \i\  that 
the  liparini,'  ha  ;  th^.s  f^r  domorjs-.ratcd  ihafc 
crucial  R^-D  du  a  ire  req^j'red  and  that  there 
has  been  demo n.si rated  th'is  far  timt  many 
exct-r-.-.  a  tlie  nuf-tear  co.>nnT.inl;v  beli»ve 
thut  the  nrot  \iri-cr:t  ^'op.s  rf^ce'-r-iry  include 
prompt  re5«ilii'lun  of  ECCS  safety  pTyi^rxn:"; 
by  e.xpcrlme:.fal  verltloation.  lii'leed?  the 
Btatemcnt  in  the  rir.:t  paragraph  of  p^pe  20 
of  Mr  .Sh.i'vs  te.t.imriny  1=  dltectly  in  conflict 
with  the  rPD<.rt  of  l,;s  Divtrlou  under  date  or 
November  197!     Thci>»for«».  v.ithin  fjie  cor.- 


"Ill  c.-.ni.ec  •1.1.1  wiih  cliff  isc  i.i  d- pil:,  i 
call  atteniiou  'o  the  Reactor  Cpcralia^'  Re- 
por--;  publl.'-h;  d  by  the  Uiilled  States  Atxjiiilo 
Knerj^y  Coi.imissicii,  a  sunimarj  of  v^hlch 
uppeart  .u;  an  :.ppcni:i:i  to  other  le-siimony  of 
CNT,  and  to  a  recent  publication  of  the  Oak 
Rii'KO  X.itioiial  Laboratory  entiHi  d  '  Cafety- 
IJelatrd  Oicui rei.oes  la  Kuulear  Facilities," 
a:  rcpoi  jd  In  1970  by  R.  L.  Scott,  ORNL- 
NSrc  91.  Thc:>e  dorumeijiji  «oiiId  appear  lu 
•  all  into  ((ije^llon  the  .-onclti. 'on.s  liy  Mr- 
Shaw  that  design  itscar(.ii  has  been  sumclen^ 
to  prijvlde  for  as;  iiraiue  uoces-saiy  for  the 
protection  of  the  hea!-h  aiid  tuifety  of  th? 
public.  Mi.rco\er.  It  is  '.veil  icnown  that  the 
rcfcloual  omces  of  the  Compliance  Dr..'.sion 
are  not  adequately  ftafied. 

•Sre  Shaw  Tc^tlRio'iv.  pp.  13  h.  38  '*0 
and  24. 

•See  Wa'cr  Rc.ictor  Safety  Propram  An^- 
mcnta'lon  Man,  Report  of  RDT.  No' ember 
1971.  and.'P(nr<i  N  2. 


te.it  of  my  tcstlniouy,  I  do  n  a  bel!'  -.e  that 
th»  AEC  iQtfriin  Actcptani-e  Crltt  ria  for 
tCCo  ifc  ued  in  June  of  1971  are  adciiuatcly 
cou.^erva'lve  for  u.-^e  In  anahvhi';  severe, 
hypothetical  design  baois  lJoS-of-coo!aut 
accidents. 

I  Euiiuiit   that   the  AtX's  .-..iioty  program 
It;  Ue.ii'l.,nt  in  publlci-.tion  of  up-to-d.ife  vnd 
cruic.il  ev.-'lcualon^.  I  ad.-nit  that   this  d.;- 
hclency  l.s  ben:-  corrected  and  the  .si;uatiOii 
is  improving   But  I  have  taken  the  lime  to 
rcche.'k  the  ili^rature  references  cited  by  Mr. 
Shaw  a. Id  I  find  lliat  the  Arc's  .safety  pro- 
►;rum   hiis  been  iaacieqiu-.tcly  de.iU    wiiu   in 
Conyref^.oual   heailnss.   In   tome   je;us    tlic 
JoiiiC  Committoe  on  Attimic  K-ierfiy  LlosRod 
ov.T  tho  issue  \uth  no  cnik-.d  e.\ai::i^!ai.ioa 
of  the  prov-i-am.  The  uio.t  r^ce.ii  lite,  iiure 
ci:  vl  ijy  Mr.  Shaw  (AEC  I.iceiHii;g  Hio.-edme 
and  Related  Legislation.  Hciriugs  bef-re  the 
Joint  Ccmmittee  on  Atomic  Energy.  4  part^. 
12090  page;)   i.s  aini'i'.t  ex'.luslvely  devoted  tu 
regiilacory  matters,  with  only  little  attention 
Riven    to    reactor   safety.    One    would    have 
tlioUfe,ht    that    the    Idaio    SeniLscale    E.v.perl- 
nieuus  ^vould  have  been  treated  In  detail  by 
the  Jol.it  Committee.  Inrt-ead,  the  i.s.sue  w.is 
deult    with    hy    calilnt;   Mr.    thaw    from    tlie 
aadien.-e  duri:;;  a  hear;  ig  lo  teiUify  b.iefly 
on  the  problfin.  TJ<e  Joint  Committee  con- 
cerned  li«e!f   \':in\   ."Studying   mean.-,  of   e.\- 
pediting  tlie  licencing  procedure.s;  and  mo.st 
racently  m  connection  with  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  hearings  on   buti  ;et  and 
inierini    Lcsasing.     safety     problems     were 
lt;no'-ed. 

I  do  :ic-.  wi.-ih  to  appear  to  oe  undiilv  criti- 
cal of  the  Atomic  Energy  Coinmisiton,  but 
the  Jiat:'re  and  magnitude  of  potenti.U  nu- 
clear riolts  demand  a  public  aicouiuabllitv 
Wiuch  Imposes  unuju.ii  responsiblhues  uno.i 
I  he  Ai-,C.  Our  democracy  must  invent  mccha- 
n.^.m.i  for  dealing  witn  tecimologicil  ri;k  so 
that  checKs  and  balances  are  applied  to  the 
decision  making  oX  the  AEC.  parUcularly 
■since  (.he  emergency  core  cooung  is.p^e  In- 
volves comple.x  techuolofy.  as  iilu.slrated  b/ 
the  i.-^hnical  detaiJ.5  of  var-otis  tesMmoiiy 
inus  I'-.ir  presented  here. 

To  .summari^.e  my  posrion.  I  believe  that 
I  ho  A-^iulc  tner(.y  Coina^i.^ilon  has  rd'owert 
r.:actor  safety  re.;«'.<r!;h  cd  lag  eg  that  Its 
I'.egulai.jry  btaU  is  c  '  .d  'ipon  to  Juda;^  re- 
actor .ippiicatio!.^  V  ...jj.t  an  adequn'e  t\- 
p^riinriual  base  whicli  veriiie:;  the  evalu.i- 
-■  ni  models  and  :heclf.5  out  tho  raicuiationni 
inx\i:s,  of  the  safety  .statements  snhmif.,M  hv 
ine  udlities.  Furtnermore.  it  is  mv  opinion 
•.Mat,  new  mechanisms  are  required  to  pro- 
vide independent  ciiect;?  u.'id  b.-.lancc.s  for  the 
:  ro.ecilon  of  the  public  iidltii  and  iafe^y 
111  iircuo  v^here  high  power  leactors  ar..  sited. 
It  appp.irs  to  me  that  part  -A  'lie  ciphina- 
tio.i  f.ir  tlie  faK-rrinsj  AIJC  safet"  program 
In  £<C.S  m.Ty  be  ascriocd  to  the  ii'iriefined 
r.'ie  of  the  nuclear  industry  in  this  area, 
liieii?  w.-LS  apparently  a  belief  wliiilu  tiie 
At,omlc  Energy  Comml.^  ion  that  it  had  ful- 
l.Hed  iti  promotional  a..pectd  of  reaei.ir  dc- 
veiripjuent  djrmg  the  lute  ICiiJO'.i  and  that 
It  wa-.  up  to  industry  to  a.Lsume  rcponsi- 
bility  lor  the  ..ifety  of  the  re^tctorj  which 
•vcre  bein.r  maikeied.  In  this  ooniiecllon  the 
Advi.sory  Coirml'tee  on  Reactor  Safeffuard.-. 
(JC.\E  .u.  Hr^.  FY;i  Pt.  1.  p.  115)  coin- 
iiieiuea; 

"Wc  ar>;  unable  Ij  de'erniine  w.hat  f.^(.tori 
determine  Indu.'.try  vs.  AEC  funding  of  reac- 
tor safety  research  pro-ram.s.  other  than  In 
those  caios  where  the  AEC  dlscontini.;'  3  .up- 
port.  Tien  the  deci^ici  Is  clearly  up  11 
iiiduitry." 

It  LS  my  Impre-.sion  that  l.iterest  •.■.iiii'.i 
tie  AEC  shified  from  .-.aietv  research  on  wa- 
t.r  leaeiois  to  prc.gram.5  oriented  to.vard  the 
power-breeder  and  that  this  a!^i  u'::ouat.i, 
ill  p.>rt,  for  d'ficlencies  l;i  the  pie«cut  walcr 
I'lct  >r    -.rcty  pri>:jram. 


The  prjprle(;r.iy  nature  of  cert.^in  re.i  - 
.^./.r-'ty  l.ifo'-;iiatloii  dev<>)op^-d  by  Uticltar  \..'n- 
dors  ni-y  be  tan'.f tnount  to  a  cla.siiicat  ■  -i 
of  d.iia  wli!<'.h  denies  t^e  public  accesc;  »,j 
liUormauuH  vital  to  theu-  undeioLai.h.ig  a  id 
parilcip.i(io:i  in  p.,Ll,c  he.iruig  .. 

ia  co:iclL..:iO  1,  I  .vi'-ii  to  Jumii:.iri7c  .iotv.i 
•'>>'oSfotlons  and  recomm  'ndatioiis  which  may 
ue  coniiructivc  in  increa.>lng  public  ccnJi- 
dence  lu  iuiclfc.ir  power  .iifety: 

1  Requl.e  the  Atoi.ii.-  Energy  Commls.',!  ..1 
to  Mlij.mit  ai  am-iial  rep  i-i.  on  progress  in 
iiu  Icir  rth.jt.ir  s.ttety  prOj,ram3.  I  wiuld 
j-u,j."esL  \.y\ix  this  report  ;  1.  hide  the  tcj  ara'o 
I- >i.irueii^ts  of  the  Reguatory  Stnif  ai'd  of 
the  Advlt.ory  Commitlee  on  R.-actor  Sa  c- 
e,"'.  "is. 

2.  A.iieiid  lh»  Atlmlc  Kne;„y  Ar;t  to  rf;quiro 
!•!.  jilal  public  henrings  of  the  Jclut  Coiu- 
miin  c  on  Atomic  Enei>;y  for  the  purpose  of 
lnesii,^aiini::  the  current  st  ttu3  and  adc- 
ou.>cy  of  the  -1LC-iiuc!"..r  loajsirv  .safsiy 
J  ■.■■.'£  rams. 

i.  U:rect  iiiC  A',  mic  E:icr„y  Con-.i.iitElou  1  ■> 
io.sue  Epe.-;iic  criteria  for  tiie  sitlncr  of  pow.-r 
react. rs,  dehniug  the  allowable  population 
Pt  rifk  a.s  a  function  of  dir.t.-.nce  from  Hi.- 
re^^'or  sire,  (Tiio  absence  of  .■speclSc  crltera 
ha.;  allowed  escahnicn  of  the  pi-pulation  'i^ 
risk  to  a  point  wnere  the  Nt-wbold  lylni  d 
fa."i;itv  would.  If  ,\pnrovcd,  ■s^ce"  0.75  mill j(  11 
people  v,ilhin  a  r.idlus  .  f  10  miles  ) 

4.  E.icourage  t.ie  nuclear  1  dustry  to  r-- 
dosimii  reactor  coies  to  eflect  a  reduction  ;•! 
power  denf^itle.s  .so  as  to  ea'C  the  b  trden  oa 
the  ECC  sy-iem  In  the  event  of  a  r.x.lant 
afident. 

5.  Require  pnv  fr  dsrp.tlng  of  t'.'!'  hircc  ?cal» 
realtors  under  constriu-ticn  and  pre^^iniv 
:•=•  kin.;  operating  authorliy  wltnt'.i  a  rullus 
of  M  miles  from  the  react-or  in  which  pre 
■1  uuted   more   than   lO.OtiO  pen;  i;:. 

6  Direct  tlie  At^-nlc  Ei^er'y  CommloSlun 
to  Initiate  a  program  to  deveinu  core  rr stra'-i-- 
syst(?ms  'ie,  "cor -(-at.. hers")'  us  part  of  a 
<1'fen-e-ln-dep»h  sTfety  syr-f-^m  to  Insure  th" 
public  sf^'ety  p.-:d  p-ot'ct  the  environment. 
(I  wou'd  add  thnt  such  1  s.TfcMiard  bPcom»s 
essential  frr  otr^hnre  reaetorr,  since  a  mKt- 
t'lrough  could  re.s.iit  In  extensive  marhie 
contiimlimtion  ) 

7.  Con^idpr  tyie  r<ort!acatlon  of  power  rn- 
a'^tors,  trc:itln:j  the  reactor  core  atid  prlm;'.:v 
riolant  .system  with  ECC  sy.stems  as  a  tuilt 
so  as  It)  fa,-ilifa>  lifer 5li-.g  of  nix  1.  ■  r 
rr.-.{:nr-. 


TEIEUIE  TO  .\  UYNWIO 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I-.Ir.  Pn  .,iJLiit.  tliC  -uii- 
(ln:i\  dt.ilh  Ivi.st  veok  of  Prof,  Keeve  M. 
S'tgcl  i'j,s  .stJiTc'd  tlie  sympathies  of 
ma;iy  Ameriirans.  Proie.'-sior  Siecel,  .iris'ii- 
ti  t  Olid  owr.or  of  KM3  Firoon  lu.iii.'trie  ■, 
Inr  .  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  was  t.\stiiyi;;!i 
before  (lie  .Joint  Coinmiltc^  i.n  fJonric 
Enovy  la.rt  Thu:  ;c'  .y  when  Le  .sluiiijicd 
in  his  chrJr  and  .'^luTcic.l  fiii  .A;v,)aici;*. 
stroke  lie  v.a.s  ni-Iied  to  G^ovac  \V;i,-li- 
intrton  Uiiiver:  :ty  J'oopilnl  where  'le  dit  d 
of  a  fciubral  hcnMrrhiit-;  on  l;ic  IVllovi- 
ir.fc  dny.  M  rcli  M.  1975.  His  dr^wih.  is  a 
fient  In,  s  not  only  to  hi.;  iainilv,  friiMT^.s, 
ami  a.^snri;itt<;  but  to  my  St.'itc.  ^iid  the 
entire  Nation. 

Prof.  "iCijy  Sict'tl  ua.s  a  former  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  prolo<:,sor  and  an 
exjiert  in  ekctroinacri.etic  theory.  Sinrr 
1969,  he  hns  been  in  liie  forefront  of 
resc;-.:ch  effort.s  to  dev,.'lop  rn  alternate 
Eotirco  of  enciTy  t.hiryugh  tlic  yev.fcctioo 
of  laser-fii-sion  tecliiiiquf  - . 

Almo.-t  alone  atnonL'  p.iwite  fi::r.s  in 
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tbi.^.  field.  Ills  .'^•v.all  conii,>ary,  KJIS  Fu- 
sion r.:dttstrie3.  Inc.  hod  dor.e  some  cl 
the  most  advanced  tvork  in  ntickr-r  fu- 
5ica  in  ."nncnca  Its  ..uhievtmants  pre  a 
tribute  to  both  the  rreative  geiiiiis  of 
inivale  enterijri.'-'„-  and  the  per.sonal  drive 
.iii.l  committ'ient  of  Mr.  Siegel  liintself. 

LoiiK  bet'ove  tao-t  Anirricars  rccoi:- 
nlzed  the  critical  need  to  develop  our 
co'antry';5  ot\n  soiacs  of  enorr;:-,  Pro- 
t"es.-or  Slcgol  and  liio  iissuciatcj  v.  ere 
v.ovki'  g  on  a  poietirial  .solution.  It  is 
npproijriate  tint  v.e  iionor  the  metnoiy 
cf  tln,'5  mr.n  v.Iioso  v  ,)rl:  v.  ill  be  a  le^i-cy 
ti  future  gei\..ratk!;"i.s  of  Aaieiicatis 

Accordintily,  I  o.'-k  ir.i'.niimou.s  con."-?!!* 
Mtat  the  Waistnncrton  Po^t  cditori.  1  ol 
March  19,  IDT"',  and  aii  article  in  For- 
iiu.e  niagaziiie  of  December  1974  de- 
rcnbing  hi.s  company's  research  effort.s 
into    laser   fusion,    be    printed    in    the 

IJECORD. 

There  1)61117  no  ob;cciiOii.  tlie  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  bo  I'.rinted 
in  the  Recorh.  as  follov-s: 

I  F:"m  the  W.iPhl'ii^ton  Post.  M;\r.  11.  197."; 
Ke:ev£  Sii'iLL  .•v.;d  Fcsion  Rlsl-Wc ii 
La.^t  week;,  as  lie  was  beginning  to  rei.d  a 
Biateraent  urging  Couyrets  to  provide  more 
funds  for  nongovernmental  fusion  research 
aotlvitles,  Keeve  M.  Siepcl  collapsed.  He  died 
a  few  hours  lat-.-r  as  the  result  of  a  -cerebral 
lioir.orrha|,e.  His  friends  and  Ins  as.soclates 
In  a  little  kaown  corporation  called  KMS 
Industries  Inc.  attributed  liis  death  to  over- 
work. For  years,  he  had  been  pursuing,  day 
a:id  nlgiit,  one  of  those  ultimate  dreams — 
the  sucoesaful  generation  of  energy.  In  a 
controlled  way,  from  the  fusion  reaction 
tiiat  provld..-.!  u.e  pov.er  o;'  tiie  liydro^en 
bomb. 

Tiie  story  :>'  r.Ir.  tjiegel  and  KMS  contains 
poniC  Itioighl.^  thac  ougiit  to  be  kept  In  mind 
now  tliHc  the  ni.-';d  ftr  sucieis  in  fueion  re- 
search 1.S  so  pressing.  He  organized  his  com- 
piiny  in  19C[t  with  the  Intent  of  tackling 
l\ead-on  tlie  goveinment's  monopoly  on  nu- 
clear energy  rese;u:ch.  His  f.ghts  witli  tlie  old 
Atomic  Euer^-ry  Commission  were  moraimen- 
t.il — o\er  patents,  secrecy  and  personnel. 
The  claims  hl3  company  made  for  its  re- 
search were  often  disputed  by  scientists  at 
the  AEC  and  elsewhere.  But  in  the  last  year 
Cf  .so,  after  he  atiid  his  associates  had  potired 
arov-T'.d  $20  million  cf  their  own  money  Into 
the  research,  tire  claims  began  to  be  taken 
ii'.ore  &erlou->ly.  Several  articFes  have  ap- 
peared in  various  Journals  suggesting  that 
KMS  has  developed  tlio  most  advanced  sys- 
tem In  the  world  for  ubing  laser  beams  to 
exonerate  the  pressure  and  heat  needed  to 
m.-xke  the  fusion  reaction  work  under  con- 
trolled conditions.  Just  this  month,  the  new 
Energy  Re-search  .Tud  Development  AdmUils- 
i -a Lion  awarded  KMS  Its  first  government 
Lontract — $350,000  for  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  Its  l.»ser  equipment.  Tliat  led 
Science  nraga--.ine  to  &peculate  tiiat  the  new 
energy  adminlatrators  had  decided  It  was  In 
the  national  iutereot  for  tliem  to  Join  f  jrces 
with  KMS. 

We  have  ro  id-a  whether  the  laser  process 
for  fusion  being  developed  by  KMS  will  pro- 
duce the  kltid  of  results  needed  for  a  major 
technological  breakthrough.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  such  a  breakthrough  would  be 
of  Immense  Importance.  If  energy  can  be 
generated  someday  on  a  commercial  basis 
irom  the  fusion  reaction,  the  energy  crisis 
v,Ul  be  over.  The  basic  fuel  lor  fusion,  deu- 
terium, I3  cheap  and  practically  Inexhaus- 
t  ible.  It.s  by-products  would  be  not  nearly  so 
dangerous  as  the  by-products  of  the  current 
t-.;slon  reactors  or  of  the  planned  breeder 
reactors  or,  even,  of  coal-burning  furnaces. 
\Vhl'.e  no  one  anticipates  the  use  of  eu- 


er:iy  from  any  fu-;o:i  proc-.^^;  on  b  c->ri'.mf-- 
ciiii  b.\r4s  for  at  least  2i)  ye^rf,  t';is  is  :>  i 
fiea  of  rts;"arch  the  gove'iiinei.t  need:-  to 
pu.sh  mora  in  tl;C  future  thi.i  it  hr -i  in  the 
pa>t.  To  Co  that,  the  w^.l;.^  ol  secrecy  .'ibo'\t 
atnni."  tnrruy  that  the  ACC  erected  fo  carc- 
fuKv  ii  tho  l.ljf's  V. I'i  Lit'-  to  h?  broUe'i 
ci'  ...i  more  t'nan  th?v  alrendy  have  beetv  imd 
:  lie  ri  Istai.co  to  ou .side,  criticism  .ii"i  ide;.? 
il.  :  a.,irkcd  the  old  A?:c  '.'ill  h«'.e  =0  con- 
t.n..o  10  cii^Lippear  frorii  t.ie  le?.-  cnen/.v 
ad:i  .i.ijir..l.C;U.  Tne  cuj';-  i.  e  ol  ihoie  tv. o 
r.;i.lo.-s.  ;u  Veil  PS  the  AUC  o  i;:jeclioii  of 
i.i'.tcj.iLi.fai.-.  Uk?  Mr.  Siegel  may  well  liu'.e 
.'....J  t:.e  cievelopaie;-.l  of  a'omic  energy. 
>Lir.  .^it't,e:'s  ii.'e  work  i--  a  loroefu!  rciuind'.'r 
i,:i'  f.L.i  ill  tills  complei  and  eAlremely  ex- 
poi.i.e  area  of  rcsearcli,  there  is  a  piice 
.'••••  cir.-oled  .T  id  gifted  ;- •••>iits>s  who  dune 
iiL  Jo/.o  the  Conventional  in  I'.ii-,  of  I'oraiAl 
.  .-•  •  lai'ie-.t    adminiotrro,!,.  -. 


I  Tn-iii  Fortune,  Decemoer   ;  m4i 
i-c:.!S    iNDCsr^^iFS    Bets    Its    L.f-:    on    L^sra 

FCSION 

I  By  Gene  B'.iwdky  1 

I:i  the  world  of  theri!ic;ii'.ic;e.i.--riioioa 
reteiirch,  a  certain  bigness  v-f^'i^i^-  — 
immense  potenti.'Uitles  ior  the  future,  grand- 
scale  efforts  to  overcome  the  technic.1l 
obstacles,  huge  costs  that  otV.y  governments 
can  afford.  Yet  a  small  company  in  An.i 
Arbor,  Michigan,  has  been  agitating  that 
world  with  some  seemingly  audacious  claims 
of  success.  KMS  fusion.  Inc.  .'ays  it,=  scien- 
tists have  mastered  the  key  mechanism  or 
laser-driven  fusion — a  feat  that  has  so  fur 
eluded  the  big  teams  of  government  re- 
searchers in  both  the  U.S.  a;rd  tha  Soviet 
Union,  ns  well  as  smaller  group.?  i.i  Greii: 
Britain.  France,  Japan,  and  We3t  Germany. 

What's  more,  the  brash  little  comptmy 
attained  Its  results  with  e-:ceedir.g!y  lov% 
laser  energy.  This  raises  questions  about  th.e 
soundness  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  plans  to  biiUd 
mammoth  lasers,  which  many  sclent  i.-t3  in 
both  countries  think  are  needed  to  .-x't.tin 
si'ccess. 

Experimental  proof  tliat  lijer  fa  i'  11  r.i:i 
be  made  to  work  would  strengthen  hope,^ 
that  this  new  approach  will  lenp-f'-og  t!ie 
older,  more  ponderous  schemes  to  achieve 
fusion  through  magnetic  confineme  it.  (See 
"Lasers  Blast  a  Shortcut  to  the  Ultimate 
Energy  Solution,"  Fortune.  May  )  Trying  to 
klndfe  on  earth  the  fusion  that  powers  the 
stars,  scientists  have  attempted  to  confine 
ionized  gas,  called  plasma.  Inside  ntngnetic 
fields,  or  "magnetic  bottles,"  in  the  inr.ard.; 
of  big  and  expensive  apparat'.ts  In  the  Inte- 
rior of  the  sun  and  other  stars,  fr -Ion  take^ 
plare  becatise  of  enormotis  cravltn*ior.n'. 
pre-.iure.  Inside  tlie  e.xperlmental  devices  o:\ 
earth,  the  plasma  has  to  be  ronpressed  ar  1 
heated  electromagnetically  to  it;nUion. 
(Fusion  scientists  use  terms  s  ich  as  "igni- 
tion" even  though  fusion,  in  which  nuclei 
of  light  elements  merge.  Is  a  different  kind 
of  process  from  chemical  combustion  )  Tliere 
has  been  encouraging  progress  in  mufnetic 
confiaement  lately,  but  after  nearly  a  quar- 
ter century  of  research  and  expenditures  of 
more  than  $500  million  In  the  U.S  alone, 
that  approach  hasn't  lit  the  me 2:1c  f.re.  .\ 
major  difficulty  Is  leakage  from  the  n\'>.t!ie'R 
bottles. 

THRF.ViENtNC   TO   t'PSI.T   TKr   r?^t:N.\r.to 

Laser  fusion  greatly  slmpltiies  the  co.i- 
finement  scheme.  Converging  lai>er  beams 
would  hold  a  tiny  ball  of  fuel  for  a  b.Ulian' 
moment,  compressing  It  to  a  density  100 
times  that  of  lead  and  thiis  start  igni- 
tion. The  resultant  flux  of  neutrons  would 
be  captured  as  heat  and  transformed  Into 
electricity  or  made  to  do  other  useful  work. 

In  the  U.S.  large-scale  work  on  laser  fusion 
began  only  about  five  years  ago.  The  Soviet 
Union  started  earlier  and  now  runs  an  Im- 
pres.-lve  effort,  Tlie  US.  has  been    i.iildln^ 


nn  M  rimi'i^ir  ^-:itc'r;"^ri=e,  x.':'h  *0-l  million  In 
fec;er;«!  fundt  going  into  l.rser  fusion  In  fiaCUl 
ly7;i.  As  part  of  the  expanding  fedcr.il  pr.i- 
tjra-n.  a  huge  C-25-r-.ill'on  hiser  v.ill  he  built 
at  the  AEC'.s  Lawrence  Livennore  Labora- 
tory near  San  FYanci.sco  to  )>ecom'j  npem - 
tioi'.'a  I'.i  lf'77.  The  Soviet  Un'on  L%  Lii'tdiu,; 
n  similar  la'^^er.  OfScit.l  V:3  r>!.;ns  do  rot  call 
for  possible  cfrimercinl  use  of  laser  fn-'oii 
u«"  .1  about  the  rnci  of  this  cer.'ury 

'.Vhen  KMS  Fusion  barged  In,  ihrea.,^.  : 
to  upijet  till.*  l<;i.--uiely  scenario,  the  i.«. 
unii'a.^ouatle  question  aro^e  Lo.v  a  sraai; 
coi.ipnny.  the  only  private  c onipany  work- 
in--  da-ectly  in  ihe  fiold,  could  have  oiitdoii? 
tire  guvcrruneut  projects  of  th;  superpower.* 
SoHiC  skeptics  sr.ggf>stei  that  K.^■3  Fusion 
n.td  made  up  i".e  story  to  r.^ise  fi'uds  so  taa 
It  col  Id  coiitaiue  reseai-.h  in  laser  lusio.i 
Bill  Li.e  doii'jts  fad/d  considerably  as  tlv^ 
company  kept  reporting  fiu-th.er  adv..nceo.  A' 
a  ri-Cir.-'  of  t'.G  .'\ir.eric.i:i  I-l.ysical  Society 
i:i  Albuquerque  ia  October,  500  scientls', 
listening  to  a  KM3  .scientist  reporting  011 
lii--'  latest  tect.-5  bur^t  l;.:o  applause  ui.er.  he 
liiished. 

Wliat  KMS  Fusion  has  done  so  far.  to  '.i^ 
rure,  is  a  very  early  step  to\*ard  eventual 
consm.eiioii  of  l.i.-er-lUiioi'.  re..c".orc.  The 
coii.pany"s  scieiiiLsts  .succeeded  at  tlie  end 
ol  197o  in  using  laser  lit.lit  to  produce  a 
alii^lu  con;pres^ioll  of  liny  gla.ss  i)elleU  filleJ 
Willi  deuterium  and  triiiuni  ^isotopes  of  hy- 
drogen t.  La-st  M.iy.  they  compressed  the  pel- 
Itis  further  and  started  getting  some  eu- 
ergv  outjnit  lu  tlie  form  of  neutrons  from  liie 
pelltis — the  first  time  uiiynue  had  obtained 
con.prtosiou  neutron,.  Iu  hiie  October,  by 
i.iri..ng  up  the  la^er  pcvcr  a  liLtle,  they  go: 
r.ir.rli  greater  compressions  and  a  lot  n.ore 
netr.roi.s.  Tlie  coinpar.y  t'r.'is  appears  to  b<t 
on  the  right  course  toward  the  next  step,  IlT- 
nitlon  inside  the  b.irely  visible  pellet.  TIU^ 
uoi'ld  be  eqiil'.-a'.eiit  to  tl.e  f.r^t  siirce-.f-.i; 
chUiii  reactli.n  In  flssion. 

A  IIBEH-Y    lUO   MII.Kt   AV>  \Y 

There  is  a  great  ditlerence.  of  course,  be- 
t  .^een  tlie  liny  sizzle  lu  the  mi'  roscopic  pelle'. 
t':u>t  KMS  lias  achieved  so  fhr  and  the  bril- 
i.Mit  iiitens.Ty  of  a  :nll-f!edgcci  lusion  b'.iri: 
that  mu.^t  precede  net  energy  production  In 
the  words  of  one  .scientist,  it  l.s  "the  differ- 
ence beiween  a  tireny  100  miles  av.ay  and  a 
giant  I'.glitnlng  s'roke."  Still,  K.MS  has  o.er- 
conie  V  l-.iit  niiny  s.ientists  in  the  field  can- 
Fidered  to  be  the  critical  challenge  in  las*"- 
lusion:  compres.^ing  tlie  fuel  pellet  tym- 
nietrlcaily  so  as  to  avoid  producing  ln-:taDii- 
1  ir.  that  would  prematurely  break  it  apart 

In  a  reactor,  laser  energy  would  implod< 
perlmps  dozens  of  si.ch  peheta  each  secxind 
one  after  another.  Before  KMS  conducted  it- 
pa  iiiinriintc  experiments  there  was  a  ques- 
tion whetlier  the  basic  process  that  underlie^ 
the  loncept  o;  laser  fusion  could  be  made  to 
work.  The  company  s  experiments  showed 
thill  it  coulJ.  .Si'len;!-;'  at  f.ie  Atomic  En- 
ergy C'jmm;s.iion  and  tlieir  Soviet  counto'- 
partr,  now  call  tlie  KMS  fe.it  "a  -'.gnlfican 
lir.-i.  step'  tov.;.ra  a'. ;ul:rnieu:  of  cor. •  roUeil 
ia.ser  fusion. 

Tliat  a  sinnli  jin.ate  cornpanv  has  dit- 
done  liiige  goveriimeiital  researcii  efforts  |. 
no  -iirprise  to  tlie  energetic  man  behind  it 
niaiiipiiia'lc:  ui-bi;sinessman  Keeve  M.  Sio- 
ppl.  flft'.-one.  who  endowed  his  company  v.l'li 
Ml  own  Initial.,.  Siegel  believes  in  "the  les.so'i 
of  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,"  tire  famoti . 
Brliisii  research  establishment  "where  a  fev.- 
bright  peoiile  outinvented  the  world  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  And  they  did  thl.s  li»- 
eri-.Uy  with  wires  and  chewing  gtim.  Ther^. 
the  people  motivated  each  other.  In  a  small 
company,  there  Is  that  same  kind  of  drlva 
lor  siccess.  Whether  the  drive  Is  motivated 
by  tlie  sclent iSc  people  like  It  was  at  Caven- 
dish, or  by  the  desire  to  make  a  buck,  I  think 
that's  all  Incidental." 

Sie,;ers  own  mot;vaUt>n  Includes  but  alS'> 
::a'.. fiends  "he  de-lj-e  to  maiie  money.  He  U 
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airetulv  a  nuHlojiaur-  ..'oiii  a  picvl-ju,  venture 
in  hlgn  wcbnoioyy.  mj  he  (.»»  aJlora  to  In- 
Uul>;e  in  -Dine  piiilObOpDy,  too.  A  imlcU  piiysi- 
fii.1,  savs  tUiit  SKi-t;!  lias  Ucveliipeil  a  Jehovaii 
complex  over  Itt-er  fiisiiwi."  Sle-jel  ^peaks  In- 
len.sely  ana  piTsn.sively  ttUout  la-ser  fusion 
rts  a  nt'v  source  <A  p.jtti,;  tjiHy  iii,ii..,ited  en- 
^rfe'y.  a*  o:!ce  irefjiijr  lue  U.S.  inmi  Ite  de- 
iieiideiice  Oil  luip'irteo  ml  ana  i  •i.iiing  iho 
ii.il«iionarv  lever  \ia>. 

t'?.IKr.  .VKllRiiNS    !>     H!l    MP!  J.l:irs 

A  IXildly  liinovaf.  f  t»-t>eLt  of  the  KM6 
ftpproach  IS  t)ie  Idpu  <.i  uiUlijiug  iii.sjon  neu- 
t.-ojji  not  to  produie  olectrlci''-'.  us  almost 
everyone  else  |)\  f?i.-iori  ri'^eaioh  -Auiits  to  do, 
but.  to  piodxioe  nitihaii^-.  the  pnji.-tpai  la- 
K-edlenv  lu  na'  iral  t^u-  Tiie  neutrons  would 
he  iLsed  lo  brenk  uo'.vn  vat.er  innlemles  Into 
tneir  oon.sii'.nent  element.^,  hydroireu  and 
oxyKcn.  The  hydii^en  would  b*>  i-onverted 
tiito  inetlian**.  v.  hir-li  v-ould  lie  pi:t,  straight 
•nto  pipelines 

This  iio'ei  Idea  evokes  admiration  on  llie 
part,  of  sf.riie  of  the  f-\perts  who  have  talked 
Ht)o\ir  a  "hydr<.i;en  eronomy,"  in  wlilch  hy- 
droge-i  (produced  hy  electroUt'.^)  wmiid  be 
v.tibstinreU  tor  ii-.\tiiral  sas  Becaii-.e  hydro- 
yen  l.s  .so  volatile,  ihat  iriir-sformution  would 
he  con'p'.fx  and  costlv.  re(jnlrin^»  ex'eiiBive 
chan;.'eover  In  rtLsirlOution  lines,  s'<ir;»(^e  1h- 
ollitles,  pumpln;,'  .st.«tlo:is,  hou^eiv .'.d  appli- 
ances, and  o'l-.er  Imrdv.are.  nie  alternative 
"methane  economv"  «hat  .Slegel  )•■  preach- 
ing would  ssipplfmeiit  inr  .stipplle.s  .if  uat'irttl 
rs.s  (which  IS  more  tlian  80  percen'  nifliaiie; 
while  leavini-  pipelint'.^:.  pomps,  and  appli- 
ance.s  !nT.<ict.  Tn  prove  r.ut  the  prfR-e.-.s,  KMS 
Fusion  Is  already  prixliicln^j  li'drot^'en  •"by 
»^1B  thjnibJeful  ;iru  hoiketful.'  as'  Slegel 
put")  It,  v,,th  iipuiroi.s  from  corvt^nilonal 
i-enera'o'-^. 

Since  fo'^ioi!  can  gciKr;ite  more  o.  r^-y  per 
pound  of  t\iel  than  any  n'nor  rt-tn  »jon,  the 
o.'^e  <if  fusion  neu»roii-~  to  produce  hydrogen 

•  ould  tm  an  li;expriv;'ve  pod  hli^hly  ertirlent 
procc.-.s.  The  lack  of  cheap  hjdrosjen  ha-  heen 
an  impedlnienr  to  e.')noinlc  co:U  ;?a.sitltailon. 
With  cheap  fusion->;tnerated  iivdro-en,  it 
would  be  pos.sibIe  to  produce  me'iiane  cheap- 
ly and  abuiidantly  hy  making  hydros-en  re- 
act with  coal  or  w:ui  cirbon  derived  irom 
Ume.sroiie.  'If  i'  works,  '  .savs  the  <-halrman 
"'f  a  pipeline  roinnany  that  snppori  .  researcji 
at  KMS  Fusion,  'it  will  be  like  the  invention 
of  the  electrli-  ;i«ht.' 

Siegel  and  his  as-uciates  liguie  that  by 
taklnsc  the  shortcut  from  pellet  fo  pipeline, 
their  company  could  cut  vears  ir.>m  tne  de- 
velopment of  economic  fu.slon  power.  Tiie 
<!e.<;lgn  ot  a  methane  generator  would  b*>  sim- 
pler than  that  of  an  electrlcUv-j^'pneratlnK 
fiislon  plant.  Scientists  at  KMS  Fusion  talk 
ubout  having  a  pilot  methane  tenerator  op- 

•  ratios  about  five  y.ars  rrom  now  if  the  com- 
pany t'ets  enoi'.'h  iiuftiicial  and  teclinlcal 
help  from  the  BuMinment  and  lioni  larger 
'  ompanles. 

Most  researchers  at  the  AEC  luu!  u'  unl- 
\er.slMes  consider  .sucli  optimism  nothing; 
short  of  rcckle.ss.  Alt!)ou;,'h  they  admire  the 
lechnlcal  aciiievemeni.s  at  KMS  Fosn.n,  these 
expert.--,  almost  to  a  man,  don't  see  a  demon- 
.'t.vtion  power  reactor  uiml  the  mid-.-^-'to'.;, 

STEEP   HEICHTS  to   FE  STAI.ln 

Crucial  tests  to  settle  the  l^sue  n,ay  he 
performed  in  t|,e  next  lew  monihs.  ur  at 
the  most  In  ihe  next  iew  years.  Ignition  wUl 
be  a  critical  step.  After  that  must  come 
■sclentihc  breakeven."  where  the  flux  of 
energetic  neutroi.s  and  wlpha  particles  from 
the  lu-iion  ptoce.ss  t((uais  the  energy  in  the 
i^ser  beam  applied  i>:\  the  pellet.  Another 
steep  height  to  oe  tUfd  will  be  ■■ut.ii  break- 
even," or  ■engh.eeriiic'  breakeven,"  where 
the  enert-'y  produced  bv  the  p«lift  eyceed.s 
Mie  energy  put  into  <:.c  uver.tii  .-j-  cm  that 
p«»wers  the  laaer.  After  that  oomM  the  toogli 
engineering  tn  k  of  ficvejoping  fhe  fu.siou 
reactor. 
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txi  !,u',  KMS  Fusion  has  liufstcd  tlw  niil- 
lon  in  ia.ser  fusion,  yome  ouisiucrs  doubt 
'tio  company's  ability  to  la.st  out  what  they 
Mew  as  a  long  mid  arduous  race.  Slegel,  who 
luiti  the  Coat  ot"  a  methane  pilct  plant  at 
about.  iSa  million,  readily  concedes  the  pos- 
-ibilUj  of  hawng  to  drop  out.  "V(;u  iu-e  not 
talkhis  to  a  corporation  whose  future  Is  as- 
-ured,"  lie  say.^,  "and  as  chief  excriMUc  I 
have  \^',a  that  (o  my  .shareholders. ' 

A  TOUCH  OF  IMF.  GAMBLER 

Jh«!  aii-swer  to  the  question  cf  wm.i  -nr-h 
:t  .stnall  company  Is  doiii.-  in  .such  an  e ^pcn- 
Mve  and  dt m.-tndin;:-  rielrt  involves  luc  am- 
bit lon.s  end  dreams  o;  'Kip'  Sie-^el.  He  Is 
a  man  oi  huge  ^inli  iwid  huge  ego,  eiicr- 
t'zeu  by  a  pressing  need  •<.  be  liked,  p'aised 
and  spproi-iated.  An  erjicrt  „n  eieclroiuag- 
netic  theory  and  h,  iornier  Liiiivei-i<  c  ot 
.Micliig;.n  prufe..~..r,  .siet-e;  h.u-.  1..,,^:  ,  i,er- 
L,hed  the  dream  of  building  a  major  cor- 
poration. He  made  at  h-.st  ft  million  from  his 
previous  venture.  Omduction  Corp  He  h:is 
laced  skcpiicisin  before.  While  running  Coii- 
ductron,  tor  in.  tance,  he  proposed  .i"  tech- 
nique to  make  U.S.  missile  nose  conc.s  le.ss 
MiJneraole  u,  ejiemy  indnr.  S<jme  s.-ieiuists 
-.lid  It  couldui,  be  done,  but  Siegel  went 
:ihead  and  proved  It  could. 

Siege!  Is  soineiiiing  of  a  g.imbier  He  Ls 
\y.n-z  owner  of  a  stable  ol  trotters  and  llke.s 
to  wati-h  hir,  hor.s-es  run.  What  gaml)k',  if  it 
pays  off,  would  puy  more  than  a  her  on  a 
solution  to  the  enei-y  prediotnu-nt.J  His  liet 
oil  la.ser  fu.ion  U  a  bi^-  oi.e.  He  h;w  iieeu 
-scllmg  off  divisions  of  KMS  Industiles.  the 
paxent  compajiy,  to  Kc.'p  KMS  Pu..on  going 
and  ha.s  put  m  abou.  -.-i  i..iUi..n  of  hu  ..ho' 
.Ts  well. 

Siegel  had  n.,  intention  o:  g.'tiirig  i,,.,, 
laser  fusion  when  he  -sraried  KMS  Inda-trie-s 
in  I9ti7.  Conductroii,  a  protitable  elecirunics 
company,  had  bc-cn  ab^orbt-d  lntx>  MiD^nneli 
Aircraft  Corp  ,  and  Siegel  had  re.signed  aft«T 
.1  dl-sagrcoment  with  Chairman  James  -S  M(  - 
Donncll.  Rebounding  wirh  amazing  .speed, 
Sicgel  i<v.::  only  a  week  to  found  KMS  Indus- 
trie.s.  H.>  a.-.sen)bled  a  pcnA  of  scientist.-  — 
many  ;  illowed  him  :rom  Conductrou  ai.d 
began  installing  tlum  in  old.  expi-riciirtd 
bii'  tcchnic.illy  backv..ird  comp;ui!e.s  that  he 
acquired  w.i'h  K.MS  s'.ck.  Hls  idea  v  a^^  to 
Invijjorate  the.se  .'ompui.'c.s  wi'h  new  t»><-h- 
nologlCAl  skUls  and  ne.v  pr.,duct.s  to  be  mar- 
keted through  their  estabU.sjjed  sales 
'•haunels. 

KMS  Iiidu:, tiles  rc.uh.  d  -ales  „t  $12  2  niil- 
'.;oii  m  U.?  first  year,  and  leaped  to  $51  7 
niiUioii  in  its  second,  partly  thank.s  10  ac- 
quisitions. During  1967  tji).  KMC  Industrico 
itcquircd  no  less  than  foiy-six  comp.i,iip.s 
Then.  In  l,.to  1969.  siogel  dl.scovfred  ia.,c-r 
fusion. 

The  coiiccp'.  that  KMS  Fusion  h.is  n.^d  s.. 
su..ces.sXu;iy  vias  worked  out  by  Keith  A. 
Bruecliner,  an  hjngnutf I'.e  iheoreilca!  phv.i- 
cist.  SUriing  m  i!.,(>a,  Brue.jkner  divided  his 
•  ime  between  the  University  of  Caliloruia  at 
San  Diego  and  a  KMS  subsidiary  m  south- 
eiu  Caliiornia.  He  aiso  .spent  about  eight 
d.-i>3  a  year  a.s  a  <oiisul'aot  to  the  AKC's 
niagnetlc-ronnnenien„  program. 

In  ilie  (.'jiirse  of  lin  work  for  i  he  AEC. 
Brueckner  could  ob.serve  the  high  interest  hi 
Ju.ser  iusion  \ix  the  Sovi>-t  Uni'.n  and  eh*- 
vhere.  He  Lried  to  prod  the  AEC  into  sturt- 
hig  an  active  program  atid  even  presided 
over  a  meeting  u:>  dl.scu>s  ihe  subject.  But 
la.^r  fusion  got  a  cool  reception  btcau.se  the 
AEC  scien'ists  at  the  meeting  believed. 
anioi.r^  other  tilings,  liiat  very  large  and  much 
more  etfi.-ient  lasers  would  be  need' d  to 
ailiifve  .sucoet  . 

Brueckner  then  asked  Slegel  «,hat  it  would 
'.tke  for  KMS  to  under.vrite  a  lu.sion  project. 
"A  new  idea."  Slegel  said.  Not  long  after- 
\v.ij-d.  Bruckner  came  up  with  one  He 
worked  out  a  compreaalon  and  implo-slon 
Biht'ine   'ii.i     h-j    his  cal'-u'ai!on-.  would  re- 


qiihe  r;tr  Ie.s-.  Uw-cr  power  than  the  AEC  cnl- 
cnliitioiifi  sugge«ttjil. 

Slegel  and  Bn.ieikncr  appniached  ihu  AI-.c 
Fiom  ilu-o-  uiiderstandhig  of  tlie  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act,  they  a.si-mned  that  Brueckner's  re- 
hult-s  would  not  be  patetitable.  Accorc<inp!v 
they  were  surpriM>d  when  flie  ALC  s  rew;,-!",-!. 
dhrcior   urged    tncni   to   liie   p.itents. 

II.  'mrned  out,  however,  lint  a  nunil>t-r  <  f 
AEC  Si-iemis:.s  had  .s«;cret!y  \\o?!:ed  on  inipJo- 
>;..!!  s<h«iiie.-;  on  ai..d  utl  Miice  tiie  laie  laSn  .^ 
The  j.cRo  o<:  KM.s'..  entry  Int..  la:,er  fusion 
(herplore  Tai--ed  a  Joi  of  cvebiows  in  Livci- 
m.ire  ami  .»ther  AEC  labs.  Jlie  AEC  Icid  no 
pu!,cn's  \\\  lilt,  lie  d  because  u.  had  consid- 
ered iiLser  it.sion  to  be  related  to  wcapoi. 
dev.iopmeiit.  Yet  n-ie  was  a  priva'e  coni- 
pao\  iippljij.g  f„v  pytfiUs  iliat  touched  on 
Uie  .\EC-.s  owu  .suret  Aork  auned  at  a  poicn- 
ilii!  U.St?  of  the  l.istr  as  an  Jl-bomb  tci^gcr. 
I  Even  i(td.\y  that  cmi  cpt  remains  inipracli- 
'Hl.  A  l.i-<r  bi^,-  euiMit-ii  to  trigger  an  H-bomb 
would  cckst  f)en;iv,is  410  million,  and  It  woui.i 
h.ive  to  be  traii.-porlcd  by  ship.  Says  Brueck- 
iif  r,  "Vou  ctMild  do  more  diunage  by  droppi'  .: 
the  li.-,  r  th:in  by  droppUig  the  bomb  '  ) 

BAIll.llsl^    AlO.MtC    BURKACCRAT.S 

lirof.kner  ii.od  KMS  got  caught  In  Die 
lUiipiash  The  commission  got  tough  and  di- 
i-ec-ed  K.MS  to  st<,p  la.ser-fusion  research,  on 
l!ie  cro..i.d  »l;at  the  \^oi-k  related  to  nu.-l.'.,r 
weapon.-:  ti„v  av.C  conceded  that  it  cotUdi. 
stop  Brut:'k;ier  from  thinkhig,  but  in- 
strucUni  him  to  r-op  dlMusi^in-  the  IdciLs 
•••  ith  his  <o\*,orker.s.  He  was  also  prohihi,t-d 
from  doing  «nv  calculations  relathig  lo  Ijim  r 
tu-,ion    cxiept  m  his  heiid. 

Til.'  AEC  tried  to  talk  KMS  Into  quitting 

I  lie  iie!d,  but  Slegel  decided  to  fight.  He  hired' 
lawveiK  and  e-.en  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
.N'lxon  Slowly  the  AEC  eased  Its  restrictions. 
In  February.  V.rn.  tne  commission  gave  KMS 

II  Contra,  t  that  allowed  the  company  to  Vv.)rK 
In  Ia.ser  l.isirn  without  government  fand-. 
wl'hout  a.-ces..;  to  government  Information, 
init  uud-r  governn.ent  control.  Tlie  AEC  also 
leser-.ed  the  right  to  contest  any  pa'cnis 
i.^j.icd  to  KMS. 

Thf  toughe-t  pr.jvisi.>n  piohlblted  KMS 
uoin  hiring  any  s.lentlst,  technician,  or  engi- 
neer w)io  liad  ever  worked  In  federal  laser  or 
i)iicle.<^Lr-weapoii.s  programs.  The  AEC  Inter- 
preted this  provision  literally.  KMS  om.-lnis 
ri-'-all  'h.it,  once  when  they  submitted  a  list 
of  lift^-.-ii  proposed  employees,  the  agency 
turned  down  thirtee.-i:  it  approved  only  the 
l"0  .spiretaries  on  the  list.  Thts  khid  of  ihiiig 
etTccti\elv  limited  hiring  to  people  wOJi  no 
cipciien.f  lu  the  held. 

To  provide  Icdershlp  f.,r  Slegel's  s.  '.ii- 
Msts.  Brue.kn.r  'ook  a  leave  of  absemv  Jrom 
his  toa-'iiing  p.,  t.  i.ate  In  1971,  he  and  ti'v 
..iher  s.i.iitis's  ir..m  the  KMS  .subsidiary  lu 
California  ino\«^d  to  Ann  Arbor,  To  further 
stiengi  hen  nculy  organized  KMS  Fu.slon,  Iiic  , 
Sicgel  h.id  i)roiight  In  Henry  J,  Gomberg,  an 
t  iperiei..-.-d  n.i.'lear  s.-ientist,  as  president 
.  !  (he  t-nierprise.  Toward  the  end  of  1!)7], 
Gombfvg  f-.icceedvd  m  convincing  Jame.s 
Sdilesinge:-,  wiio  had  Just  become  AEC  chalr- 
inr.ii.  to  make  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
■  onu-H.t  wl»h  KMS  so  that  the  co.mpany 
«  ould  hire  seienttsts  and  technicians  who  had 
lift  AEC  or  defen.s.?  Jobs  at  lea.si  two  jears 
earlier.  ri.Hf  giiM-jy  rased  the  recroitlm' 
difticuli  ies.  "■ 

Delayed  in  i'-;  sihedule  tor  ah.iut  two  v«  rtrs. 
K.MS  was  able  to  hc^'in  large-scale  work  only 
tn  1971  K..r  ab.iut  n  million  It  bought  fnnn 
Coinpagnlo  G.-.i.  rale  d'Electrlclte  In  France 
the  bii!/ost  and  most  powerful  laser  system 
that  ivas  commercially  available.  Made  of 
gla.s.s  cont;iJnin..r  a  touch  of  the  elemeni 
neodvnilum,  the  lastr  was  so  large  It  could 
he  H.iwn  to  New  York  only  In  a  Boeing  747 
•  Hrgo  plane  It  was  then  shipped  to  Ann  Arbor 
lu  .spe.jjiiiy  equipped  vans. 

IHI.HS   Wnil    MIRROR.S 

!■•  >:i.  its  <o  a.lileve  symmetrical  coinpre.v- 
noi.    of   the    fi.cl    pellet,    most   Jaser-fin;lon 
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projects  split  the  laser  beam  into  a  large 
number  oi  sub-beams  and  have  them  con- 

vc-^fc'e  on  the  target  from  many  directions. 
But  tills  approach  Introduces  the  difflcult 
problem  ol  .syncaroni/ing  and  focusing  the 
beams  so  th;at  th-'V  will  all  hit  a  target  the 
si/c  ol  a  grr.in  of  clusi  m  iliC  -a.ue  bulionth 
,<  triiUoiiin  o.  asccuud. 

Under  prf>sure  lo  nunim./e  coss.  KMS 
took  a  quite  diilcrenl  i^ppruaiii:  spiitiing  tlie 
l;»^er  beam  only  oiue.  and  r.sing  mirrors  and 
lonjes  to  ilUiinlnate  the  pcliet  from  manv 
directions,  Tiiis  was  .i  mucli  more  eieganc 
tu.ution   than  the  niultiple-beam  approach. 

Ano.her  lmp<rtant  advance  wu,  tlie  "pulse 
stacker."  Wiin  this  ii;;-trum' lit,  th.o  tiltra- 
Hhort  la~cr  pulse  Ciui  be  sti-elched.  accordion- 
like,  so  thsl  wild  ;..e  poise  hrs  tlie  pellet 
the  pressure  is  applied  i;i  a  ytadualed  v/ay. 
Witl'.-'Ut  a  "p''ilse  stAcker,  '  .he  la-ser's  slio:t 
bluT-t  would  lut  the  pellet  h'.:e  .".  hammer. 

KMS  als.j  started  fic.  doping  new  X.y\,Si  ot 
fuel  pellets  and  le:iriiii.g  hov,-  lo  muss -produce 
ihciii.  Tins  wa.s  no  ea  .y  ta.-k  since  it  aivolvc  ; 
extrcrneiy  close  i.ilerances  aiid  the  ttse  of 
ratiioactive  tritium  ga.-  Tiie  dtuieru'in  and 
trlMum  are  dlllused  into  the  tiny  glass 
spheres  bv  heatln,^  under  pressure;  the  gas 
becomes  trapped  Inside  wlif  n  the  pellets  are 
cooled.  KMS  has  mastered  Ihe  nrocess  to 
sucii  ari  extent  thai,  it  can  mats-produce  tiic 
pellets  lor  less  than  a  handrediii  ol  .i  ?ei.: 
apiece. 

CANNIB.\:  IZX.N'C.     A     Cti-MPANV 

Even  with  Innovative  and  successful  ef- 
forts to  hold  down  on  cosis.  fusion  research 
Is  verv  expen-ive.  What  s  more,  Siegel  moved 
into  fusion  at  a  time  when  KMS  Industries 
was  already  facing  financial  stress.  The 
trouble  came  in  an  avalai;che.  First,  the  1969 
recession.  KMS  stock  plunged  trom  73  a 
share  lo  12>2.  Then,  ea:iy  In  197i).  the  com- 
p.vny  was  suddenly  asked  to  repav  $16.7  mil- 
lion to  Detroit  s  Batik  of  the  Coinmonv.ealth, 
which  fotind  itself  in  trouble,  and  a  year  later 
another  S.5  million  to  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  In-i^urance  Co.,  winch  had  purchased  a 
twenty-year  debenture  but  now,  wnry  of  the 
fusion  venture,  wanted  its  money  back. 

To  p:iv  off  the  debts  f.nd  get  monev  for  tha 
fusion  project,  Slegel  started  selling  off  divl- 
Bions  In  many  cases  he  tried  to  sell  to  pre- 
vious owners,  and  often  he  succeeded.  Gra- 
phic Services  went  back  to  Its  original  own- 
ers for  $1.7  million.  So  did  the  lens  division, 
for  8896.000.  A  few  months  later,  Vail-Ballou, 
a  book-manufacturing  company,  was  sold 
to  Maple  Press  for  $4  8  million.  The  divisions 
went  fast  after  that;  two  more  In  1970,  eight 
In  1971,  five  In  1972,  two  in  1973. 

Today  KMS  Industrie-  has  only  si.x  divi- 
sions left,  Including  fusion,  and  is  seeking 
to  dispose  of  most  of  the  remaining  non- 
fuslon  work.  With  mo.st  riivt-lons  gone,  total 
sales  have  fallen  from  a  high  of  $59  million 
In  1969  to  $6  miliion  in  1973;  the  stoc!; 
declined  to  an  all-time  low  of  1  2j  this  year. 

Prom  the  "canniba'.i/'.r.g,"  as  Slego!  calls 
!•■,  the  company  took  in  $1:1  million.  To  get 
mo.'e  funds  for  fusion  research,  Sicgel  tried 
to  uttra.'l  big  compumes  as  partners.  In  1972. 
Texas  Gas  Trausir.issioii  Corp.  concerned 
over  the  po5"-iblUtv  tiir.t  its  natural-gas  pipc- 
h:e.s  v.-o.ild  be  only  half  full  in  lilSO,  doclded 
to  ,sunnr;rt  KMS  rcspuii'h  iiiio  f usii.ii-pro- 
duced  hyd:o:'en.  I:  h.is  -so  far  contribuu-l 
noout  $1.1}  ri.ilUou. 

TOWARD    TII"    T>.t0.sr    TOR    THE    BLTK 

To  help  finance  the  furion  rjde  of  the 
work,  Slegel  succejded  In  late  U'73  in  ri^n- 
lr~  on  Rur:nah  Ol!  Co  ,  Ltd  ,  the  huge  Eriri-h 
petroleum  concfru.  Burir.aii  has  f!o  f;'.r  guar- 
antt:frl  b.;t\k  loins  of  S-12  .">  million  av;d  hr.^ 
options  to  h.uy  up  to  20  pcr'rn!  of  the  com- 
pany for  up  to  S27  9  million 

With  Its  own  money  and  Uunr.ah's  puar- 
aatees,  KMS  Fusion  c  n^tructed  ar'l  equip- 
ped a  .hjOL.ng  gallery,"  whore  the  litte-Iiki"' 
crac'.is   ol   laser   fia'.r;-j   rcsc.iid   a.;    th.e   tinv 


pellets  are  blasted  In  a  vacuum  chamber  a'; 
the  rate  of  about  ten  shots  a  day. 

Brueckner's  calculations  had  looked  so 
good  that  Siegel  had  expansively  predicted 
that  KMS  v.ou!d  achieve  selentiho  break- 
even by  December  31,  1973.  But  the  technical 
problems  turned  out  tougher  ihan  expec  ted 
By  the  end  ot  1973,  KMS  Fusion  was  suii: 
lar  irom  that  gjal,  although  it  could  i-port 
son;e  slight  couipressious  of  the  pellet.-,  w-itii- 
out  geueratiou  of  "true"  fusion  neu'ions 
(It  is  iclativf.-ly  easy  to  obtaui  •itilse"  ncu- 
crons  Irom  th?  cor.Tita  thai,  loims  i.roond 
the  fv^ei  peiiet.i  ihe  Russi:'.n=  v.-.jre  roporttns 
similar  resulis. 

A  rnajor  milestone  in  Kivio  ri:.sions  driv? 
.'or  what  S;.?^el  calls  "the  most  i.eutroiio  for 
the  bucin  vas  reached  at  4; ou  p.iu.  last  May 
1.  The  pop  of  pellet  shot  No.  1036  \i\.d  Ju.-t 
echoed  li'.rough  the  "shooting  galleiy  when 
Roy  .Johnson,  a  young  physicisi  v.ho  super- 
vises the  e.Kpcriments,  tore  oil  a  t'oiaroiJ  print 
from  a  recording  camera  and  snouted  ^ome- 
..hat  hysterically:  "We've  got  ncuro'.*.-: 

rttAIklPAC.NE    AND    INCRErlBII  tl  V 

Other  instruments  were  also  Inrticair.',' 
that  the  pellet  had  been  compressed  and  im- 
ploded. If  they  were  right,  KMS  scientist., 
were  the  first  in  the  world  to  see  laser  fusion 
taking  place,  though  only  on  a  tiny  scale 
Brueckner  vent  out  and  returned  with  u 
case  of  champagne  for  the  scientific  crew. 

Siegel  telephoned  the  scientist  he  had  re- 
cruited to  be  KMS  Fusion's  "test  monitor"; 
Novel  Prize-'winnlng  physicist  Robert  Hof- 
stadter  of  Stanford  University.  (He  was  thei. 
director  of  Stanford's  big  hlgli-energy  lab- 
oratory.) Hofstadter  fit w -in  to  observe  addi- 
tional tests.  The  experiment  was  succesafullN 
repeated  four  times  before  KMS  reported  the 
facts  to  the  AEC,  which  reviews  ihe  com- 
pany's progress  and  all  its  public  suieme^  ^ 
about  laser  fusion. 

The  news,  as  released,  met  wuii  a  lc>t  ot 
incredulity.  Part  of  the  problem  was  that 
KMS  was  caught  between  the  SEC,  whic'n 
requires  immediate  disclosure  of  important 
developments,  and  the  AEC,  winch  censored 
some  important  facts  becatise  of  concerti 
abovit  security.  Both  criteria  conflict  witli 
the  scientific  procedure  of  fir-st  presenting 
papers  at  meetings  and  publishing  them  i-i 
Journals.  Not  until  August  did  the  AEC  de- 
classify the  fact  that  KMS  had  been  UciiiL 
a  new  kind  of  pellet,  a  glass  sphere  filled  with 
hydrogen  isotopes.  One  newspaper,  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  AEC's  role  lu  the  disclosures. 
even  claimed  that  the  AEC  had  questioned 
the  use  of  the  word  "unambiguously" — 
which  in  fact  the  AEC  had  suggested — m  the 
KMS  news  release.  There  were  niso  otV.er  li;- 
informed  press  reports. 

The  skepticism  generally  fudtd  aCter  ■ 
large  contingent  of  AEC  scientists  came  t.) 
KMS  f(jr  a  briefing  and  after  KMS  scientis*:s 
showed  they  could  repeat  the  compressions 
easily.  Says  John  Nuckolls  of  Liverniore  Lah. 
a  leading  theoretician;  "These  are  tii'  ijei-t 
laser-lmplcsiou  experiments  so  far.' 

Continuing  to  scale  up  compzesiuc.o  u:.'! 
neutron  yields,  KMS  recently  achi-^wd  com- 
pressions of  250  times  by  volume  and  ob- 
tained seven  million  neiuronj  per  .--liot  Tii. 
company  hopes  to  echle\e  ignition  aid  scien- 
tiiic  brei'.keven  in  the  ne;vt  year  mid  a  half 

In  sunny  Livermore.  the>  prc.aly  point  to 
a  big  hole  in  the  ground  v. here  a  tnree-story 
building  will  rise  to  hottse  tiiat  h.uge  U.-ser. 
AEC  scientists  tlic-re  expre.ss  dcui'n  tiiat  KMS 
can  move  as  fnst  as  it  says  it,  ca  ■,  "KM-S," 
says  Nuckollo,  "has  come  cut  oi  the  start- 
ing gate  with  a  quarter  horse  in  a  niile  rac.-". 
Ths  race  haa  gone  about  a  citir.tier  of  a  mile 
so  f.ir  and  Just  watch  the  ne.\!;  quarter.  I 
think  tJiey  have  about  run  their  horse  out. 
Now  t'.ic  Icnger-runnii.g  hcr.cs  can  i.i'tte 
over." 

Nuclto'.'.s  means  that  tJie  KMS  laser  U  not 
pov.-orrul  enough  for  KMS  to  get  mu.h  fiir- 
ther,   ".ii.t   1?  adml  :■;   t:-at  he  Joj^n't   rj.-iily 


know  v.hether  r.cntinc  hrcahe  en  can  be 
.'tchtevcd  V, ;th  a  la'^er  tiiat  si/e.  It  s  ;i  ditficuU 
time  to  be  a  the-iretuian  .n  this  fasi-movin? 
held,  and  KM.-i  Fusion  appears  to  he  re.vrit- 
ing  the  iheorv.  'Ihe  AEC  badly  undercsti- 
matf-d  KMS  When  :t  ijlandly  str.ted  ,n  1971. 
"V,'<:  do  no:  foresee  KMS  proceeding  at  a 
pace  in  ..dvance  ol  our  laboratories.  vVe  d.> 
not  beheie  it  whl  be  possi'ol.-  lor  su'h  a  hrni 
•'•  c^  i.ipete  wit  1  the  vast  experience  a".d  re- 
iOiiicto  01  our  laborat/orles.' 

MVtNn    !T?fiM    MONrti    TO    MONnt 

So  ftsr.  t:MS  Ftision  has  proied  tiie  AEr' 
.\roMg.  But  even  if  [ViC  company  .'oor.  aftain^ 
a  r.et  energy  t.iin  with  its  present  larer,  a 
luimber  of  tough  eiiglneeriiig  barriers  ttund 
in  the  way  of  a  laser-fusion  reactor  The  laser 
•vould  have  to  fire  at  pellets  at  a  rti^e  of  as 
!r..'iny  as  6,000  times  a  tiiinitte.  No  such  laser 
..'xis^s  today.  F.!thout;n  there  are  pvo.-.pect > 
•Older  deve'.opme'it 

Another  difPcu!'-  i;\-;c  is  designing  reactor 
ciiamb?r  walls  tliat,  wottld  v.ith.3t;iiid  th" 
constant  ba'terli-g  bv  neutrons  and  tdpha 
particle'-,  t'.rd  the  nich.Ti  ical  str.'iins  of  m;l- 
;:-ins  of  con.se.;utivp  pellC'  cxplo=ions,  oacii 
amotu'ting  to  ?i"ver.i!  pout  d-  of  I'NT.  .Siegel 
insists.  hO'.'. e-'^r,  t  h.Tt  KT^IS  l.rs  mtide  .'='g- 
nUif-ant  progrcs.s  i.i  designing  reactor  walN 
for  hydrogen  production  He  dismisses  other 
scientists'  d'nibts  whh  .in  op'imisti"  "Wli.'ii 
they  thin'K  are  hard  prohicnts  nreti't."  In  his 
view,  the  problems  KMS  faces  are  no  longer 
scientific.  "The  major  obii'.Tcle  is  n^e  and  mv 
.Tbility  to  raise  money.  I  don  t  think  It's  sci- 
ence anymore.  It's  financial  breakeven  '  Adds 
a  KMS  executive:  "E'erything  l.s  a  rlif!- 
hanger.  We  practi^'-ally  live  fr'^in  mon.th  to 
month. " 

Much,  more  is  r."'  st.iV-e.  of  f-our.'.-e.  tha'i  *ho 
personal  triumph  or  defeat  of  Kee^e  M  Siegel 
wr  any  other  sicentlst.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  KMS  Pii.=lo'i  w.ll  fall  for  lack  of  funds 
before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  prove  Its  con- 
r-epts.  "If  Siegel  and  his  scientists  are  right 
in  the  pnraineters  they've  .set."  says  a  friend. 
"ihen  everybody  will  be  the  lO'-er  if  th.' 
project  is  not  pursued  to  a  .■.vicce.-sfui 
conclusion.  ' 


VIEWS  -'\ND  ESTIMATES  ON  PEND- 
ING BUDGET  REQUESTS- -.\RMED 
SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  coii- 
!t'es.sional  budget  act  requires  that  vicvs 
nnd  estimates  of  standing  committees  on 
the  pending  budget  requests  be  .■supplied 
to  the  Budget  Conunittee  by  March  15 
so  that  the  concurrent  budget  resolution 
can  be  prepared.  Acting  for  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have  com- 
plied with  that  requirement  hi  a  letter 
dtted  March  12.  1975. 

I  arn  today  moking  that  letter  a.ail- 
i  ble  to  the  prcbs,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  tlie  REco.to 
r<o  that  it  Villi  be  easily  available  to  all 
Senators. 

Thete  beir.'i  no  oh.iection.  the  nv.ttotii'l 
•t  a;<  ordered  'o  be  urirtrd  in  the  Rjcosd, 
as  i'oilo^vs : 

:^r.ws  Rfi-raSE  BV  Si  ^C'.ii.s  John  C.  SitN.vri 
f  hairmati  John  C.  Stenuts.  ot  the  Senati- 
Armed  Ser' ices  Conimittee.  said  today  tha. 
"some  very  hnrd  ps>lu'y  choices  would  have 
to  be  made  be.cre  any  drastic  reductiom 
could  be  ac'.ueved'  lu  this  yen.ra  d-jfense 
u'.rhorii-al'on  reqi.pst.s. 

fienator  S'esniis  trnde  the  sta'cni'-nt  l:i 
releasing  a  letter  \o  .Senator  Edmund  6 
Muikie,  D-Mc ,  Chairman  of  the  Senat.^ 
Budget  Commi  lee.  The  new  Congresslfna; 
Budget  Act  reciiures  mat  fctandlng  com- 
.i.ittefrs  riia!ie  reci:,.mn!"ndations  by  Ilarc' 
l.ir'i   l\v   1:'.c;::sk;i   lii    a  concurrent    bnoget 
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Wi'h  hearliits  atlil  lii  prooe-,h  o-i  Atl- 
riiinlstra'loii  Uefen-e  rec)iteots.  Senator  St«i-.- 
iils  said,  any  lU(it:mo*it  now  r»\  redvioUi-ns 
v.oiilci    V)e    "preumnirp   '    He    teiojnmeiuied 

II  1(^11  Kiioij  r.f  t;!<!"  AdniijilbtratJoii  h. idLret  re- 
i-.iesT*, — 5.107  7  o'llioii  In  budge:  lutnorlty 
:»!)(1  «>»4  billioti  in  <iuil»v>4 — In  tv^  rf^olv.rton 
'■IT    the   tate(/»)rv.    ii.iiioiial    deien&e 

fijK'h  vfc;ir  tills  C'»niij»atee  hns  ni.ide  .ub- 
'  jii(i«l  n.-Uiiotioijs  in  the  Ek-Jeiise  Aathori- 
.-atiosi  request  Bi-tv.  nn  FY  1'j70  and  fY 
J975.  'lie  CijnjiiiU.ke  cnl  a  Total  wi  -lOO  bil- 
lion fri'.ii  thf  T'l-cnreiin-nt  aid  R\D  fuiid 
ir'CHiPsl  In  adcliti-';!-,.  -t.ioe  ^2.^'  bUlluu  in 
niinurtl  -nviiiK-  v.cMild  •■«  j»t'ilOMtMblf  to  Ih'' 
i»dn.iion>  of  2iiJ  7im>  niilliarv  am  civilian 
persrnupl  liiai  were  ric-oruiisiiidid  by  the 
Coijiiiilttee  begiiininu'  In  FY  t'.f'i.:.  However. 
Iiecausc  o»  the  tincerip.iiity  lii  the  lulerna- 
tioiial  nillii:uv  Aiumfjun  ^^or.ir  veiv  hard 
polUy  c)j'>ices  woiilu  hu\..  in  i>e  ui.ide  before 
liny  drastir  redintion--  criild  I.e  iv  iiiixed  this 
yar.  ■  .Sfiiutor  bleniuis  >iiid. 

His  letter  made  thtse  liirthn  ccinmeJit.'-:: 
•iJe-piie  deleiite.  real  sutstaiuiai  udd  poten- 
tially hustile  niili'iiiy  capability  €xtst.- 
throiighoMt  the  world,  parlkiilarlj  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  .-iiinplv  don't  know  the  rtal 
Intention  of  the  pioplo  v.  no  po-hess  tills 
liirj;e  u.llnury  po-.\c-r  " 

"liie  U  s.  ^till  renirtins  >eLiirf  h.d  i»'inulns 
the  nio.s*  powerful  coiimry  In  tne  world. 
Hov\evcr.  o\er  the  lu-c  10  year-  the  balance 
ha.s  1/teu  -.lOivlv  biit  pirceptibly  shifting 
Whi.e  file  So'let  Li.nu  ha.s  ^'i.idnally  lu- 
ll eased  Us  deieiis^  :  p.ndint;  as  well  as  Its 
iiiilifary  ni..iip<HVir  mid  e<iulp;«ent.  ihe  U  tJ 
has  L'radnai:'.  reduced  It-  renl  diieiise  ^pcnd- 
InK  aiid  the  ainoiui'.  u:  ;'-,  ijiilUjr\  nianpiv  lT 
and  equipment." 

"The  Defease  biitivci  reqn.  s,;  io  lar^e — over 
*li"M»  billion.  H«.Ai\er.  beeai.-e  oi  iMlatlon 
UK  reased  personnel  cotiIo,  and  lii<Tea.sed 
fophlsiiiK'.on  of  wcupons.  It  is  ijiivliij?  k'-." 
than  10  years  a-.o.  .Since  1907.  a  .«erles  of 
Increases  In  pay  and  beiiefns  for  niUlfarv 
and  civilian  pers.iii;i<-l  have  iiiKi.-  than 
doubled  'he  avcrag'-  to-'  (ler  man." 

sseiiafnr  :?'ennlo  concluded  by  siiKsestlng 
that  tile  timing  ol  the  new  Bud;,'ei  Act  may 
force  Congress  to  choi'sc  bef.vten  scttlnjj; 
overall  budtret  ccUiii^;s  or  dtLidhit:  whl.h 
biid(.'et  pronranis  arc  needed. 

"We  shiju'.d  not  have  to  make  ttit^  (  h.olce. 
.'Senator  Ktennls  .said.  He  noted  that  the 
Armed  Services  Coinniittee  i.s  re<(iiired  to  re- 
port I's  Militp.rv  PriM  i.,enn  lit  Authorization 
Bill  bv  May  1 5th—  he  tinal  da'e  for  enact- 
ment  of    the   concnrreiir   bud^ej   resolution 

Coni;re-s  may  not  havf  tiip  time  or  the 
machinery  to  resoh  e  tlir-  dlrleremes  Involved. 
.Senator  .sitcimls  said,  and  may  face  a  choke 
between  an  overall  luidt;et  ccilliii^  and  a 
^-ro'lp  of  protrrum,-^  whldi  Ignore  the  telllni; 

"This  Ma.,  ccnalnly  not  wliat  I  euvMoned 
when  this  Con),'ressional  hLKltr-.  act  wa« 
p.t.s.sed."  .Senator  Steniils  «ald. 

Tlie  tH  .t  ijf  tlie  leti.r  irom  Stnaiur  Kten- 
lils  to  Senator  Miiskle- 

r.!*8i  II  1 2   ia7.'>. 
Moll.  EiiMi  NO  .S.  Mi'.sKit. 
ClKuniian.  buiiutl  Cvi'itilft-e, 
US.Smuh. 
Wa<iiingron.  DC 

DuR  >tR  C'HAiHM.Av  Thl.«  letT.ei  v.litcn  pro- 
vide.s  our  views  and  e.stlmate.s  on  the  na- 
tioii  i  deiciise  biid^jet.  is  beln^;  pi-^vlrted  b"; 
vtniilfi  d  by  the  C'oiii;re--sional  Bi!d;»-f  Act  and 
rcfjiiested  in  vuur  letter  <il  Febrii  iry  rt,  197,3 

As  v'jii  know,  the  riuhihI  amiiorlzatiou 
p.-xe'^s  IT  the  Department  of  I>fen-a;  lii- 
v<;ves  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  review 
1  .•  thi.s  Committee  on  ihe  tnncl.-,  manpower 
and  Hue  Item.s  retnu.sicd  lor  tlu  l>p  irtnieni 
lit  Defence.  The  Committee  Ju-t  iccelvcd  the 
lAecutive  Bndtret  recommeiida' nm  ,  i>n  Feb- 
ruary 3  and  has  he!d  liearinps  iror.i  Febrn- 
iirv  5  to  the  presput  time.  We  l'n>>-  <nl;.  bep'^ 


able  to  cover  about  half  of  the  m  my  mutter.-; 
in  this  bill  .md  none  of  those  to  a  tinal  con- 
tiiislon.  Therefore,  it  Is  preir.alnre  to  Jtidge 
ho;v  many  reductions  can  be  made  In  thli; 
i!.f|viet,t. 

At  this  time  aiid  for  p  irpcise-  of  proparin,..; 
the  lirsl  coiK  iirrent  budget  rtsolntlo't,  we 
rn  omniPiid  ii.sina;  the  Execiitlve  Branch  FY 
1976  icfjne,t  for  ihe  overjll  bnd'^et  cate;.;ory 
'■ailed  iiatlonal  defense.  Accordinglv.  the 
iittiir.-  f<.;-  the  tiefeiise  ciitcpnrv  wodid  be; 

[In  billions  I 
B:.d(.'ei    ..iUiioii's-  *;i>7.7 

OijI1h\:. ^4  0 

Tnr  e  Iii'.ir.-s  iiicl  iri.  JIM'  anioiiu*.-  f,.i  the 
r»ep;,rlmen'  of  nefen-,e  mUltHrv  budget,  the 
riih'arv  constnutirin  b'.tdi;et  miliiarv  a.s..-ist- 
iince  'o  Vietnam  and  to  o.her  countries  and 
ether  nciiynie.'?  related  fi  iiitional  defense. 
They  also  mrlttde  the  assi'mpt!i>n  ih.'it  nilll- 
iii'-v  civiiiaii  ai.d  retired  pay  liirreu.-es  in  FY 
1976  V.  I'l  he  held  drevii  to  5  and  that  thi 
o.l  Import  I  i\  doe.';  no'  rc'inii-p  iiicreiisetl  De- 
'ei.st  expendiinres  for  oil.  ll  these  puhi'.\  a.;- 
snmpti(;ii.sdo  not  staMd.  it  c>mld  .idd  s-Ml-iCi.o 
t/illiou  !.->  tile  Defence  li;idt;et  request 

Eaih  vear  tins  Coinmniee  ha-  made  snh- 
s-.aiiM:tl  rpdiiciloti.s  In  the  Deieiise  Aiithori- 
'alloli  leque.^t.  Betweti  TV  1970  and  FY  l!i76. 
the  Commit  Ire  cut  a  tot  i  of  "iiot)  billion 
iroin  the  Procurement  and  RaD  liu.a  request. 
Ill  addition,  some  $J  d  billion  in  ^snniMl  .sav- 
l:iv;-.  w.'iild  be  nttribtf.n'ile  to  the  reduction. 
i>f  2t.l.70()  military  and  civiiiai:  per.vontrel  thai 
■■■.ere  recnimtiided  by  -.he  Commutee  be'j:in- 
nuiy  in  FY  1!'72.  However,  because  oi  the 
oiueri.iinty  in  the  Internattoiial  mililary 
situai  ion  ^oIn^:  very  h..rd  policy  choice...  woiilu 
liiive  to  be  made  before  any  drastic  ledui  moik 
>  .'cld  be  aciiifved  thi.s  vear. 

lateriiitionally,  the  world  c-)i,i|iiu-s  -o  bo 
ii.iirKed  by  military  tension  and  in  some 
ciiM-s.  open  conflict.  The  Middle  Ka>'  South- 
east Asia,  the  border  betwe.»n  E.isern  ajid 
Wesii-ni  Fiin>pe  and  tiie  border  betneen 
North  and  south  Korea  in  varying  degree 
represent  potential  op)>ortiinitics  i.jr  adverse 
action  against  U.-S.  I'lteiests  Despite  detente, 
real.  niibatanMal  and  i>i)ten'lally  hostile  mili- 
tary capabiliiy  e.\iot.s  througnout  the  \w>r!d, 
pitrticuiarly  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  s.nipl> 
don't  know  the  real  iireiiMon  of  tjie  people 
who  pos.se.ss  tills  laii^e  nuljtarv  [....uer  We 
cannot  foresee  if  and  wheu  others  would  use 
military  pov.er  to  tijre.x'en  linportant  U  s 
interests — .-ome  whose  character  i.s  kiMwn 
teg.  the  security  of  energy  siipphc.--!  and 
others  which  are  pre.sently  unknown.  We  do 
know,  hov.-ever,  than  they  possess  the  mill- 
iard pot<er  to  do  so  In  th|.?  situation  the 
U..S.  simply  ciimo':  reduce  It.s  military 
strength  to  a  level  that  would  create  unac- 
ceptable risks  to  otir  vltTl  intere.sis 

The  US  still  remains  secure  and  rem  ilns 
ilie  most,  powerful  country  in  the  world. 
However,  over  the  ).tst  !0  years  the  balance- 
has  been  slowly  but  perceptibly  shUiine. 
While  tiip  Soviet  Union  has  gr.idually  In- 
crea-sed  lis  defense  .spending  as  well  as  itb 
nnhiarv  manpower  and  equipmcn',  the  U.S. 
liBs  gvarlually  reduced  Us  real  deieiive  spend- 
ing and  the  anioimt  oi  Its  military  man- 
power ,«nd  equipment  In  th.it  per;>,d  the 
Soviet  Union  increased  Us  mllitarv  matipow- 
er  by  some  750.000.  wiiile  the  Uiii!cd  States 
rediicled  its  military  manp.)wer  by  .some  585,- 
0(10.  The  U.S. 'JR.  retained  about  the  same 
i.'initifti-  of  major  combatant  ships  and  snb- 
in,.r;nes,  while  the  U.S.  reduced  'Jicsc  kinds 
of  ships  by  one-third,  .Similarly,  'he  number 
of  Soviet  tactical  al'i-raft  remained  leve! 
while  tlie  U.S.  number  declined  17  pci'cent 
Thus  over  the  Ion;;  run  the  qiiaiiriia' we  mili- 
tary potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  hi5  been 
liicreasim;  relative  to  that  of  the  U  K  iird  liaj 
•MibstaurlalJy  nariov.ea  'ne  clear  ini:-;jn  the 
ITS.  had  10  yeara  iVgo.  If  tht-i  trend  sharply 
-peedK  iiu  cir  coutlintcs  for  a  long  line,  our 
ubl!|tv   lo  Inil'iencc   tue  course  oi   w  I'l.i   ,if- 


falrs  w;l".  be  diminished.  This  cotild  lead  to 
a  su'.istantal  threat  to  our  n.-.tiOTial  iater<.v,.<. 
and  to  World  peace. 

The  Defeiic  budget  reriuests  Is  large —o''-er 
*100  bllhof.  Ho'veycr.  because  of  Infl.iilnii 
Increased  pcT.ioiine!  c^eI.s.  and  liicrefised  .so- 
ph istic.-i  I  iou  of  weapons.  It  Is  buyliii;  le-ss 
tlian  10  yea/>  »;.'o  S.nce  l!ifi7.  a  series  of  lii- 
creases  iii  pay  and  benefits  for  mlhtarv  atid 
civilian  penoiinel  have  move  than  dooblen 
the  n^•prage  cost  p,;r  niin  These  raises,  whlcli 
were  intended  to  make  milnary  and  civilla.t 
p.iy  Comparable  to  tiie  civilian  economy  nnd 
to  achieve  the  till  voiunteer  force,  ucconnt  lor 
.ibc.c.'  t;i'  of  the  diflerence  between  lh»  FV 
iWVl  and  FY  l'»74  defense  budj^ets  Wnh 
t.iltl.iK  0  ifcAe'  niiliMiy  and  civilian  per  oonel 
I  cost  •!i54.4  i.illion  to  operate  the  Dcleiise 
Dcp.tr  mei't  in  FY  1"^74.  an  Incie.t.se  of  Jt^Sti  4 
billion,  or  93  ■  .  lii  10  years. 

In  the  same  peiiod.  research,  procur.'r.ient 
.i.id  consiruclioii  costs  lucre. iscj  Jl  4  biilinii 
to  fi4  0  billion  This  ti' r,  liicrea.se  Is  nnich 
le.ss  thi.1  ihe  8-5  -  that  Inflation  Increii^d  the 
pi  ice  of  putctia.ses  in  this  per-od.  A.s  a  re- 
sult .e\>ev  "e  ipoii-  can  be  broULtht  In  FY 
"<'.6,  the  Oefcn-e  Uej-iHrtinef,'  reoucs'  li- 
clutles  nionev  to  btiv  271  ti>;iiier  at  ick  im- 
•  riifi  "onipared  to  hBi  in  FY  lSt7,3.  Ii  incli'de.s 
:-•!)  OmIii^ic  missiles  coinpated  to  4.'S4  In  fv 
l:»*^f>;  2  iiucVar  aitaik  submarines  compared 
v.iih  ti  111  1965;  il  de-troyers  compared  wH) 
It)  Ml  h  V  i«65'  IS8  belli  Dpter.s  compared  v.iih 
1220  In  FY  U't)5:  and  no  transport  utrcran 
C'lnipaied  wi:n  84  In  FY  19t>5.  These  liptorcF: 
clea'-l-,  .show  that  v.hi!e  today's  defen.se  budi;- 
et  Includes  a  Iar',;e  unio'in'  of  money.  It  will 
not  buv  tne  same  aMounts  of  military  eqiiip- 
inciii   mat   we  have  t>nni;ht  m  the  pxst 

I  wouid  like  to  make  one  Hnal  coiniiietit 
I'll  the  budret  pioce-s  established  by  ihe  C'on- 
itre^  l.uial  Biidijet  Act.  Although  v.e  ure 
now  Just  gettiiisr  into  the  "dry  run"  thi-, 
vear  the  timn,).'  in  the  Congressional 
Biidyei  Act  may  inrce  Coni;icss  t...  <-li'0.se 
oeiween  e.stanh-tung  litture^i  on  the  o\er- 
.ill  Fvder.'i!  budfjet  and  determlnliii.!  v. hiC: 
spe-i'ic  pr.itjrams  -.vithli  the  overall  iisure 
ere  best  for  ilie  cnuiitry.  We  should  not  have 
to  innl.c  tills  cooice  In  the  loiii;  run.  some  of 
thoi-*"  ■.peeuic  pro;;iams  iiirtv  be  more  lin- 
por'ant  than  tlie  precise  overall  Federal 
l>iid»<et  titure  for  one  year.  Under  the  BnUi/e' 
Act.  the  Defense  Authorlyatioii  Bill  mu.-t  ije 
i.-ported  to  Ilie  Senau-  by  May  15th.  May 
l.'iii-.  Is  aLvo  tile  date  the  first  concurrent 
re.s<j!niioii  on  the  budget  must  be  enacted.  If 
I  here  are  m.))or  dilferonce.s  between  the  de- 
'(-iise  autnorlwi'lons  reported  to  tne  Scnaic 
iinl  defcMsc  budget  ligure  contained  In  the 
ci>i;(  urrei;t  oudLCt  resolution,  Conj-'ress  may 
not  iia\e  the  tin.c  or  machinery  to  reconcile 
'he  dinereiiccs.  Since  ni.ajor  difference.s  vyoulO 
likelv  nivolve  sub.si.intive  policy  Issues,  icon- 
gie.ss  might  he  faced  with  either  an  overall 
budgt  I  celling  approacii  wlilch.  by  Its  nature. 
tuii,-;  the  substantive  policy  decisions  In  Ihe 
^\ecu•:v(•  braiicli  or  choosing  to  Ignore  tlu; 
biidije'  li).;ores.  I'iiaf  was  certAlnlv  not  vUiat 
I  em  i,~ciii(-rl  wiie'.  t:ii.-  < '.iie.  res.sjnna;  IJii-v'e. 
A'  '  wa.  pa.s.sed 
."ii'icereh . 

J'l.l.N'    C-   .Sll  ..MNW. 


IMt;  tlA    WAS  DOINO   irS  .JOB 

Ml  GOl  nWATKK.  Mr.  PiesidLiil,  tiir 
\V;is!iinKlt>ri  Still-  has  nn  editoiial  in 
this  fviniiii!  >  newspaper  that  corncfs  as  a 
In  h  bn-v/t  on  thi.s  fivst  day  of  .spring, 
r,  tielends  tht?  CIA  and  its  retrieval  ol 
llif  Soviet  .siibniiinne.  Imagine  the  cour- 
Hgf  (ll  this  line  newspaper,  defending  an 
iiiiitm  of  one  of  the  mo.st  important 
aKciuie.s  of  our  Government,  an  action 
whit'li  Will  prove  to  be  the  mo.st  Im- 
portant gathering  of  intelligence  in  thl^- 
N:ii -oi-'s  histuj"  a  defeii.se  coming  in  tlie 
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teeth  of  a  general  knecierk  reaction  by 
the  fuzzy  brained  I\Iember.s  of  Congrc.'^s, 
other  news  media,  and  the  general  col- 
Icrtion  of  those  v.ho  would  rather  see 
this  country  suffer  than  do  one  little 
tiiuig  which  might  offe'id  the  Soviet 
Bear.  I  .say  to  tlie  Star:  Tlmnlc  you  for 
voiir  well  expre:  ood  atl''Jit'o  and  may 
you  keep  at  it. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  coit.scut  •^lint  rlic  edi- 
torial be  printed  iu  the  Rt'cono. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
■v  .1  o'-dercd  to  be  printed  m  the  Hcjopd, 
a.s  toliow;;: 

This  CIA  Wvs  Dci-.c.  I--    h-s 

Tiifre  are  two  inajor  poiiiis  t.j  iiinke  It. 
ih.-»  case  of  the  sunken  Russititi  .siibmarine 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Afreucy  tried 
to  recover:  First,  the  CIA  \\h:,  dtiioy  its  Job; 
r.eroiid,  the  chances  of  keeping  Ruythlnf; 
.secret  in  the  Interests  of  national  secttrily 
:\''e  getting  more  remote  every  tl;iy. 

It  hns  become  fashloicable  to  kick  riip  CIA 
Hiotind;  and  investij„ation.s  into  It  and 
other  Intelligence-gathering  .'genclcs  have 
nprouted  thicker  than  .spring  crocases.  We 
lisive  no  quarrel  with  attempls  to  determine 
wliether  the  CIA  has  over-stopped  Its 
botmds  on  domesiic  spyitig.  nor  with  reining 
It  In  If  It  has— so  long  as  the  matter  is 
handled  In  such  a  v.  ay  ;us  not  to  destroy 
the  agency  and  its  vitally  nccdetl  :.!i;iit»is 
in  the  process. 

This  Is  not  a  mar,.iiinuiou  vord.  Anyone 
who  thinks  the  United  Stiiles  can  lower  il.s 
guard  and  dismantle  Us  InteHigence-gather- 
liig  apparatus  is  living  m  dreamland.  Soviet 
leaders  and  the  KGB  iio  doubt  v.i"  rubbing 
tVielr  liands  in  glee  over  the  p.ib'tc  fix  the 
CTA  has  gotten  into. 

The  sutiken  sub  c.i.se  lias  gnen  the  CIA'.s 
Clitics  some  more  ammunition.  Boys  playing 
at  cops  and  robbers,  it  was  a  wast;e  of  money; 
v.  iiHtever  Information  that  might  have  been 
gleaned  from  the  Russian  stibiiiiiiiue  would 
have  been  of  inlnlmal  value,  they  st.y.  AU  of 
a  Midden  everyone  has  Ovci.iiie  wr  ;i'.te!\ge;ice 
e.Knert. 

We  regard  "Project  Jenuaer ,"  t's  the  sub- 
inariiie  operation  was  known  m  otlicial  cir- 
cles, as  a  tremendous  feat.  It  v.as  ati  extraor- 
dttiary  accompUsliment  for  U.S.  ititelllgence 
forces  to  pinpoint  the  location  of  the  sub 
that  even  Its  owners  cotiklti't  fuid,  p.nd  then 
to  devise  and  have  built  a  ve-.sil  with  the 
capability  of  raising  the  suni:en  hulk  out  of 
17,000  feet  of  water — and  to  pttU  It  off  ap- 
parently withotit  the  Rttsslans  knowing  what 
was  gctlng  on.  Tlint  tlis  submarine  broke  up 
and  the  important  sciion  sank  back  to  the 
bottom  certainly  was  a  d'saptioltttment  but 
!t  doesn't  detract  from  the  •.aloe  of  the 
[project. 

Tlte  slpnlflcniit  thing  tltat  >i'— lit  fc  be  re- 
raembered  Is  that  the  CI.\  v. ab  doing  exactly 
what  it  was  suppo-scd  to  be  doing:  gather- 
Itig  foreign  intelligence.  I*^  we  t\'t  shadow- 
ing US.  dissidents  arotitid  V.'aj-hlitgton  or 
New  Yoric;  it  was  out  on  the  lu^'h  .seas  pcr- 
formt'ig  a  fttnctlon  that  was  legitimote  and 
;.olentliilly  of  high  lntellu;eiice  valoe. 

Fear  has  been  c:<presEed  In  .sr.tce  qnailtTS 
I'lf.t  It  win  harm  the  nio\e  toward  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Uiiiott  and  querr  c  Tt^rt:;  to 
reach  agreemettt  on  strateelc  nrios  limita- 
tions. That  is  abstird.  Who  believes  for  a 
iiluiito  tliat  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  ao 
Mie  sumo  thln^'  if  it  had  the  opporttmity? 
If  detente  is  so  shaky  a:,  to  be  thrown  oft 

itii'.se  by  this,  it  v.ns  iic  or  goin,-  auy.vhera 
•  1  Ihe  first  place. 

Tills  brings  us  t ■•-  c-iir  .second  ,j'.:iii  If 
'iiere  are  diplomatic  reptroussioiis,  they  can 
he  put  down  to  the  publicity  tibottt  tlie  op- 
eration, not  to  the  operation  Itaelf.  The  So- 
viets understand  espionage  and  the  need  to 
keep  It  from  public  view.  If  tlu-y  complain 
I'l  this  case.  It  will  be  b^^cat ^^  ft.-y  feel  that 


public  exposure  of  the  sub-ralslng  operation 
somehow  has  made  them  appear  inept  t  r 
has  challenged  tlielr  national  manhood. 

If  secrecy  on  this  kind  of  operation  Is  i.t  ^ 
In  the  national  Interest,  what  Is?  CIA  omt  ials 
are  reported  to  have  made  strenuotts  effort,, 
to  keep  the  operation  from  being  printed  or 
broadi;ast  by  the  U.S.  nevv.s  modi.i.  but  to  n.. 
avail. 

What  has  been  gained  by  spfcfiti;!;:^  tin 
over  the  airwaves  and  across  tlie  front  pages 
of  the  nation's  newspapers?  Sure,  It  was  iv- 
teresting  reading.  Sure,  somcoiic  gets  to 
claim  he  was  first  to  blab  It  to  tlie  public 
Well,  first  is  not  always  be.st-and  especially 
It  is  not  best  wlien  tlie  nattc>iial  u't^-re-t  i- 
iavoived. 


FOOD  FOR  PEAC  E 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  althougli 
the  Food  for  Peace  program  begait  21 
years  ago,  it  only  recently  has  been  the 
subject  of  close  congressional  attention — 
as  world  food  shortages  have  forced 
eveiTone  to  focus  on  all  areas  of  our  agri- 
cultural policy.  In  an  excellent  five-part 
series  in  the  Washington  Post,  Dan  Mor- 
gan considers  the  program's  purpose  and 
potential.  Morgan  explains  how  "Food 
for  Peace  develops  markets,  expands 
trade,  and  when  necessary,  drives  out  a 
competitor."  His  articles  go  on  to  demoit- 
strate  how  "Food  for  Peace  has  often 
served  as  a  tool  in  the  foreign  policy  ot 
the  Department  of  Agriculture."  The 
questions  raised  in  each  article  in  the 
series  are  not  new.  The  analysis,  how- 
ever, forcefully  suggests  that  the  old  an- 
swers are  too  old  for  the  times  and  tlie 
fundamental  problems  with  the  opera- 
tion and  intention  of  Food  for  Peace  re- 
quire review  and  solution. 

The  very  puiiiose  of  food  a.ssistance  Is 
at  is.sue.  What  Is  the  goal  ot  Food  lot 
Peace?  Should  Food  for  Peace— Public 
Law  480 — be  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  or  should  it  simply  get  food  to 
hungry  people  whoever  they  are.  wher- 
ever they  live. 

Congress  will  be  considering  tho.se 
questions  in  the  weeks  ahead,  and  the 
Post  series  provides  background  and  in- 
formation that  will  prove  very  valuable 
in  that  process. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  series  of  articles  by  Dan  Morgan 
printed  in  the  Recorb. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
v/ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo, 
as  follows: 

Byx\n'tink  Wori.o  of  C\Ptio  C'"^r^.^•.•^s 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Wa.htrigton,  a  city  v.-here  vessels  !;^^gel 
than  the  President's  yacht  are  seldoiu 
sighted,  is  one  of  the  nation's  mam  ccn- 
ter.'s  of  shipping  business  activity. 

Congress  holds  a  life-and-deat'i  power  o  ■  r 
the  subsidized  Atnerican  shipping  compatile., 
here,  trade  and  aid  decisions  are  ntade  here 
and  millions  of  tons  of  cargo  generated  by 
federal  programs  are  oivltled  up  b>  siupptr  4 
companies  here. 

The  U.S.  Food  f <  r  fence  ;;;os;r.  ■.■  ;,  .-^v- 
pected  to  provide  at  least  .?i20Ci  nu'llon  lii. 
ocean,  freight  fees  this  year.  Aid  the  cliaucc 
to  reap  a  profit  I.3  what  draws  tlie  .shippiti;' 
crowd  to  Washington,  to  nnngle  wi;h  diplo- 
mats and  court  ambassadors,  lobby  members 
of  Conyre.ss  and  argue  with  bureaticiat.s. 

The  food  aid  business  in  Wiisliington 
epawns  intrigue,  rivalries  and  6  ci  st  of  cii.i'-- 
acter.s  wtiich  sometimes  seems  to  be  dia.va 
from  an  Aeattia  Chrtstte  or  itssy  i.'-y-.--'- 


The  flipping  busliier-s  Is  o-ie  facet  of 
Ameri'jan  food  aid— a  21-veru-old  $21.5  bil- 
lion undertaking  tiiat  has  b-en  usid  to  pro- 
mote the  State  Depnrtnient'.s  fc-reign  policy 
and  open  new  ugiicultur.d  markets  abroad. 
In  acluition  to  jr.  role  iti  lighting  hunger 
ovci  .-^  Pas. 

It  iiwolves  do/eus  i.f  shipping  broker... 
who  in;iy  be  here  today,  'ifi  .':an  Francisco 
tonioiiovv  ttud  til  K'lrcpe  the  day  alter. 
broker  comn'.icssioii.s  that;  can  net  'ens  of 
thoi.i-:iiid.=  of  dc'llar.-;  iiusterious  foreign 
shipo'.'.  neis;  Ber.iiiida-oa-eri  orporatlotis, 
forc-isti  batiV;  accoiitit.s;  reports  of  klckbac';.s 
to  dipU>mat...  and  even  frequent  rumors  that 
the  Central  Intelliijence  Agency  Ls  inwnvti 
ill  1!ie  I'ceati  trai.sprirtatlon  busine:s. 

Tiie  choice  of  \\liicii  .sl!:ppii'..t  lines  gtt  th? 
.s'jb.sidi/ca  Cf.rgoe.i  is  aiivthuig  but  auto- 
niati''  il  can  i  itige  oi.  coiintU-ss  small  decj- 
:siou.-;  by  a  myriad  0/  little-known  neople  win 
ompiise  ttie  players  hi  a  game  With  multl- 
nul!ion-uoUar  .stakes. 

Accoiuhig  to  a  repo: :  prepared  bv  Eej> 
Olto  E  P;u>sman  iD-I.a  ,1,  '  Atau\  iniliion.s  ot 
doll.ir.i  1:1  C'lmmissioiis  are  paid  m  such  a 
wav  that  they  are  not  suLiJecl  ti;  US.  lii- 
COllie  tax  laws." 

Si..i:;e  of  the  n;o;.ev  wind  op  !;'.  Hon;;  Koi.j 
'.auk  accounts,  the  coii'^-ressman  said. 

Passiaan,  cliairiuan  of  the  House  Appro- 
priutic>ns  Siibcomndttee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, daims  that  'a  large  percentage  of  the 
cargo  moving  to  recipient  nations  is  moving 
u.'idtr  ct)ntracts  liandled  by  lorelen  nationals 
w"no  eiuier  own  or  control  the  management 
of  the  freight  bro'Kers." 

lie  said  he  got  ills  luioriaailon  tkbout  al- 
lci,ed  ta:;-dodglii-;  and  questionable  ".self- 
dealliiu,  "  practices  cif  broi'.ers  from  poverii- 
metit  v^itnesses,  but  lie  was  unab'e  to  sav 
which  witnesses  liad  so  testified. 

Several  broker.?,  asked  about  the  state- 
rnunts.  .said  that  virtually  all  of  them  operat- 
l!'g  iiere  are  American  cit';,:.cn.-,  thotigh  many 
■v.  ere  boin  oveioea.;. 

Hov.evei',  several  of  them,  wt'O  asked  noi 
T.I  be  ideutified.  said  tliey  have  heard  that 
■  cost-oi-ciolng-bu.  liics^  paym.ents,"  or  kick- 
backs, t.i  diploii.at<:  lure  c>r  governments 
abio.el  olten  were  required  to  win  Food  for 
Peace   liiislness  fir  .'-I'lpowners  or  operators. 

Pn\ately,  several  of  them  accused  Pass- 
man ot  per.sonali.v  meddling  In  the  ocean 
oiilppli'g  program  by  getiing  South  Vietnam, 
atid.  more  recently  Bangladesh,  to  lure  Amer- 
ican .-Uipping  agents. 

Surli  cliarges  aiitl  coun'erchartrcs  are  en- 
demic in  the  fiercely  competitive  woild  of 
tlie  Food  for  Peace  cargo  business. 

To  keep  the  costly-to-operate  American 
ships  at  sea,  the  gcc.ernmont  grants  the  U-S 
shipping  Industry  a  bewildering  array  of 
subsidies.  One  of  the  mott  important  bene- 
fits Anierlcaa  companies  get  Is  an  assurance 
tltat  the  government  v.ll!  give  them  prefer- 
ence il!  assigning  cargoes. 

The  direct  benefits  01  this  p.-ovl.sion  o; 
Food  for  Peace  are  evident. 

Over  $1  billion  worth  o',  commodities  v. Id 
be  shipped  abroad  tlils  year  In  hundreds  ct 
vessels  under  the  auspices  i.f  the  program';? 
low-li:'crest.  loi'g-term  loans.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment finances  the  buying  of  the  agricul- 
tural t..aimc>dltles.  But  the  foreign  govern- 
nu'iits  (  <ceiit  fi'r  (.aiiii'odia,  pay  the  trans- 
port a;  iui  cost..-. 

The  law  .says  Xhni  at  least  half  tho^e  cit-- 
t-.oes  must  travel  In  American  flag  vessels, 

'li^e  t".S.  go\ernnieiit  pays  the  additional 
oeean  irn".spott,ation  costs  that  Iniportlng 
govcrii'iients  pay  becaii.se  of  this  require- 
ment Betv.ecn  I'dTO  and  1071.  tliese  "dlfTer- 
entl.il  ■  ));iyni.''i:t..  aitv •u!:teLl  to  ?^229  mllllou 

From  lt;7i)  through  197.!.  US.  llttg  s!ili>-. 
hauled  VJ  9  nillUon  tr.iis  oi  ?'ood  for  Peace 
c.oinniouiiies.  They  also  IrBii.sported  9,5  inll- 
Iion  ton-  or  terft'.l?er  atid  tec'j.nlcal  aid  oi 
the  foreign  a.sslstance  program,  and  haukj 
military  equipment  for  the  Pentagon. 

A'-.-'.iTtlea     I'l     II  ais     piockliri     ot     L.yketl 
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Errifhcr"  S'.enm'hip  line'  -t'-c  'ircst  AniT- 
It-an  shlppln;;  con'pR'iy—  'We  coiila  sustain  a 
regul:.r  ser-.lce  without  it  |Fi;otl  for  Peace  I. 
biic  w<;  pi-oba»Jly  couldn't  call  at  as  macy 
portn.  Tlieres  .10  question  that  |Foocl  for 
Peace  I  Is  Iraportant." 

One  iniii^r.tl'ii  ot  that  Ls  t',:it  Lykes  car- 
rletl  20  of  the  32  =^hlpineiits  of  upland  cottca 
ti.insfprro'l  miH-^r  Food  for  Peace  to  Indo- 
ueslp.  In  the  la-t  is  months. 

in  ca.se';  like  that.  tl;e  govprnment- 
finan-'od  freight  '■a  )  serve  n;  .".  ba-sio  cargo. 
Ji'stnyiii^'  a  ■^hips  service  to  a  reniore  port. 
rue  Pac  lie  Par  East  Line,  which  was  ac- 
oaiT't-i  !a^t  year  by  Jo'!)  Alto!.,  son  of  M:nxr 
J-ie.Mh  L.  Alioto  of  Saa  Francisco,  fll!^ 
cK'nvt  20  per  re  .t  of  <ts  cvi  ortVrs  w  fh 
rloe,  wlici'.  tud  c<'t;.T  of  t' °  tj'jd  srr 
rei'oprc-.iT.'tn. 

AUoto,  an  ar':n;--'.ve  buE'.iH3-inan,  callei 
V.'rvshlnjit  jn  In  January  when  he  learned  that 
one  of  ill-;  vcssi-ls  mttrht  be  edged  out  of 
cnrryip.''  rood  for  Pcie  rice  to  South  Korpa 
by  buroaucrats  r.t  the  Aijrloultiire  Deiiar:- 
nient. 

At  Alioto's  request,  a  representative  of  h!<5 
line  helped  set  ut  an  emertren^y  meetln;/ 
J3T.  15  :n  flic  c-:];e  o:"  Rep  Robert  L.  Lef:- 
feett  !UC.-!i:.| .  a  member  of  the  H.^use  Mcr- 
Cjiavit  Mjr:ne  and  Fisheries  Cinninlttee. 

Present  ncre  shipping  pcoplp.  rice  people, 
tmktrs  in;i  burcaucra  •■;. 

I^a -lea:!.-,  the  "fflcla's  from  th'>  Atrriciilture 
Etpar'.nsnt  WvT-  not  h.ipr.y  with  the  deci- 
Boii  or  Houlh  K-rea'c  ."jupijly  a-ent.3  in  Kew 
Yorl-  Cltv  10  take  -ill  of  sinie  i.n  000  metric 
to'ii  of  tjod  lor  r  .,'ice  n  e  from  fie  West 
CJi.st. 

They  til',  a  cafe  c<  uUi  be  nnde  liiut  It 
w.-.-ald  be  cheap,  r  for  the  Korean,.?  to  buy  at 
lex-t  Sfjme  Gulf  Coast  rice  nnd  haul  It  from 
ticie.  giv-]i  the  ra'her  low  ocean  trnnsportn- 
tion  rate.;  prevailing  then  In  the  gulf. 

Aftt.T  sunie  dPb.\te.  dur'.ifj  wliich  the  West 
C-.Mst  rlca  piid  .'h.ippin^'  lntere='-  .hali'-nHcd 
tUo  .Ai.-ric'.iUiire  Dtnurtmeiifs  arithmet'c, 
tiiere  wr."!  a  cotnfriin'. i<:e. 

Tt  W!\s  screed  that  about  lo.ooo  tons  of 
rl-e  would  hf  shipped  from  the  gulf.  The  re.st. 
v.jjl'.l  be  T  ikcn  Irom  t!-.e  \\p~t  C->a.">t.  ■.vit'i 
ti  e  P.aciri?  rnr  Eat  Ll'v  "^  C"  Ina  Bcir  r.irry- 
In?  8.000  ton."!,  the  Mad-^ii  Line's  Koppa 
n;:i:.lipr  '.:i.67l  tin^  a',  i  K  rc.-.:i  vc-.-ela  :.  e 
re  t 

If  the  rood  for  Peace  buslnc-.^  1.-  good  for 
Ainei-'can  rperators.  it  is  also  taluable  to 
corl.ilri  fwr-ij^n  shlp.Avners  as  well. 

Ner.riy  half  the  tnnv.ar;^  carried  goe.s  oa 
Ehlos  n.>t  Hying  the  American  fl.ig. 

On<?  foreign  ship  op'^r^'or.  .^boaj  Gokal. 
V  .^s  described  by  a  Washlueton  broker  ut 
■coming  cut  of  iic-vh<  re  la  just  throe  yeuivj." 

Gakal.  SI  S/rl;.::-bf.ia  I'.ik  .stjiil.  U  re- 
ported bj-  re'lible  sour.c.T  to  l.wc  b.  cklng 
from  Da  AUu  Dhcbi  Bank  in  London  in 
t    pardi.'r;  his  cjj.-rav.uiij. 

l-'urelfe.i  flat;  ships  ow.ied  or  operated  by 
Gal-al's  Gulf  Shipping  Co.  or  varlou.-.  other 
tonipaiucs  ran  by  hii.i  have  run  up  a  re- 
laarkubli;  rcct.rU  la  wuiuiis  i'ooci  for  Peacr 
contiacti  to  uirrj  frel^lit  to  P.aki.^t!ia  auU 
B,i!->,Ia(icsh. 

Sacud  M.  Sheikh  of  dtar  'IV.xdlrg  and 
Mar -lie,  Inc.,  whirh  rL-preseuts  Gulf  Ship- 
{.ius'  In  Vv.  5htn?t(in.  ebtlniatcs  that  his 
i'  r...  y  h.v  p-':-.Otd  .1  i..:llion  tons  01  food  and 
ec':,jioinic  assijst:inje  cnrtjo-'s  to  tho^e  two 
touiitrK's  l;i  rectiiL  iiionths.  r..jout  'Mi  per 
cer-t  ot  ine  fiircign  dag  vft^atls. 

Alm'o  sai-1  :he  Dcparlment  of  A(.i.ciilturo 
iiltOAS  iorc'/n  f;overnmc:'.i:5  to  select  Gokal  s 
s'^pi  •  Ev.vi  Ahen  American  ship^  are  In 
P'sitnn." 

The  (.cpartm.-!it,  rr.ipws  all  shipping 
awurd--.  and  ha;  ovcniU  respon.^iMUt/  for 
ni  .kliij  sure  the  Anierlran-flnanced  commod- 
iM-'s  arrive  safely. 

Ye<,  the  department  does  not  \nivc  a  single 
l.-f  .i  cd  merchant  marine  oflioer  or  emj)!Oje« 
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with  commercial  fhlppln^'  evperlciice  a-s- 
siiTneU  to  the  o  ean  transportation  division. 
he  dlvi.=l..n's  Uire'^.or  re'u-eri  in  mid-Feb- 
ru.iry.  at  a  time  wiu-n  depirt.-iieut  ai.'litora 
wo.e  i.ivcstigatliiK  the  pn  ,\'rani. 

At  least  one  la\»-sult  alle,Mi,<  mismana;,e- 
meiit  Is  pending  agHlnsl  the  department.  A 
New  YoiK  City  shipowner  claim.s  hla  vessel 
d.p.irt.'d  from  a  (,'ulf  port  v.ltl  out  u  Food 
lor  Peace  car^'o  because  of  the  department's 
Ine.Ticlency. 

The  broker  system  ha,';  jrown  up  becf.usc 
slupov  ner.s  normrLlly  re'y  on  pri\ate  brokeivi 
10  find  Cargoes  ff>r  them,  and  because  gov- 
crnme.'.t.'i  and  moF:  e!nba.':.-ies  doni  hrue  the 
technical  expertise,  coaimuiiicatloi\.i  fa-lli- 
tlci  or  knowledge  of  t.\Ap^,  port.s.  marketa 
and  prices  to  perform  tiie  service.  The  toni- 
mi^loii-  are  pall  by  the  .-hroowi.  in  Iiidl- 
ri^.HJy.  t>!cy  are  a  cost  of  iunrti>-^  the  Food 
tor  Pca'e  program. 

The  private  broker  wi:o  reprc.icn;^  the 
n-.L,::t  lorHign  gover-iment.i  n  lUrry  J.  Smith 
Jr..  presiae..t  of  St.  Joh:i  International.  Inc  . 
with  otBce.s  at  1060  K.  St  Nv«/..  and  J'l  New 
Vork,   Eiu;scl3.   and  Kir..'h-ba,   Z^no. 

I!i-;  .'jnipetitcrs  concede  that  SiultVi  hivi 
had  a  "phenomenal  trp,-;-.  re'"ir,l"  in  petting 
Recounts.  Hl.<3  firm  repre^ent5  South  Vietnam. 
Bangiade-h.  the  Philippines.  Ghana.  Guinea. 
Jamaica  anj  Bo'.lvla.  Piev;ously.  it.  repre- 
sented Can^oodia.  Zaire  avd  the  Unllvd  Na- 
tions' World  Food  Program. 

timityi.  an  urbane.  ie;'t,:fe.v5  ivait.  al'.im.iu.s 
cf  Goorgetowa  l^uiversily  auu  foruicr  lec- 
turer on  r,ce;ai  tron;portatic  n  there,  ered- 
lt;d  his  >"acc-,ss  to  ch-nce  ai^d  hird  -.vcr''.  In 
lOCi,  he  registered  as  a  lobbyist  for  the 
.An;erican  Lo;;  Exporter ;. 

Smith  1.5  a  strong  Cfoiio'er  of  the  brok- 
er s'.stem. 

He  sf.id  siilpowner.:  "wotild  love  to  see 
em"oa.-ilOi  bwndlr..^  naJted  with  r,iiu;rlii- 
huijd.s.  but  aj  long  as  the  ut^tul  Is  there 
that  i.=;  net  !;olng  to  happen." 

Ke  envi  that  lie  "argressiveiy"  seeks  a-;- 
count.s  \.iih  e.mbiistles.  It  !s  a  cutthront  bus- 
iness, rc'iuirlng  U-work  and  some  min^Ilng 
Hi  the  diplomatic  cotst:  11  circuit  to  i.:ct  a 
start,  he  said.  Wliou  Cambodia  changed  am- 
ba&sucicrs  .«-evsral  years  ceo.  St.  John  ki.>t  tJjb 
agency  ij  Jasapi.  Har.i.rl'5  Amjriean  Trad'« 
Sale^,  In  -  ,  in  New  Yorl:  Ci.y. 

Present  :>hm.s  in  the  em{)hasis  la  the  Food 
f.r  Pt.i^e  proc^.-am  from  the  Far  Ea;;t  to 
Souih  A.-;a  have  i;.ten?if;od  rivalries  among 
brokers  and  shipowners. 

•Food  for  Peace  is  running  hot  In  the  Buy 
of  Bengal."  w.->  how  one  broker  put  It. 

Oil  Feb.  1.  Smith';  firm  louk  over  the 
acco.i.'it  oi  Uanglcde-h  ou  a  s.x-munili  tnal. 
jft'.r  g"jar.»nieei:ig  to  save  the  embajisy 
more-.,  in  1  -  ocean  tran.sportatlun.  Uaiii  thtn 
.:.e  cmiiHsry  had  rioue  Its  o.vn  ch.trteriiig. 

Smith's  BAPj;Udesh  co.ip  protipted  luur 
competitors  to  send  an  open  letter  to  tiie 
Dacca  Eagl.-h  li.ngu.'ge  newrpaper  'Hol^dny" 
chai-gii.g  tliat  th?  "exclusive  "  ariaugemei.t 
Witii  St.  John  \vould  coit  the  Bans,'!adc  h  f.:'r- 
(ijn  exihang.\  St.  John  Interr.'tiou;d  lired 
off  a  letter  to  Holiday  claiming  that  a  U-w 
sh)po.vners  monojxjli^ed  the  ba.sincf^s  to 
Bi>nr:1ade^h  and  that  St.  John's  Ra^■istanc.« 
>. ■iriJ  ?;ave  Ihe  Dacra  re ; into  nnney. 

St.  Joh'i's  Btng'ade>:h  success-  receive!  an 
indirect  autige  front  Passman  on  Canl'tJ  Hill. 
While  S».  John's  application  v,-;i:t  at  Ihp  cm- 
b.fi^r.  Pas-'man  tirgcd  Ambassador  H,r-^am 
M.  *li  to  oljiain  the  services  of  ?n  .^merl.-'an 
ri'-ighi  iige.it. 

P.V;'r.".n  .-^ald  he  never  mentioned  any  com- 
p.iny  ana  hnd  met  Smith  briefly  only  once  la 
'-.I?  life. 

"it  is  my  belief  thit  thcic  :hould  bo  a  firm 
policy  that  all  cargo  under  economic  asilat- 
i:nre  or  Food  for  Peace  .^hould  have  an  Amer- 
!.  in  freight  >jroker."  he  said.  Otherwise  for- 
elgner.<5  might  enrn  "Juicy  commis.:>lon.<?."  ho 
said. 
Pp-s-smaa  bIso  sought  several  years  ago  to 


gft  South  Vietnam  to  move  its  cunmodlty 
and  freight  proeureinent  operation;  out  of 
Sal^.'on.  whce  he  saij  he  vvaj  oonviu':cd  tli.fo 
corruption  was-  riftv 

Sines  then,  a  Vlct;iam  g'.verninjrt  pro- 
curement odicp  hi5  been  opened  In  Wahirig- 
tua.  There  v.;.-.  a  !^cramb!e  amont;  V.'a.-hlngion 
shipping  brokeii  tj  rcpfc.ent  it,  and  Smith 
won. 

Tiic  b<-oker  system  inevitably  sparks  charges 
or  special  relationships  and  lavoritism  In  tha 
i-.'lation-hip  'uotween  shipowner  •.  blotters  and 
eaib:i-';'e?. 

Smith  raid  he  1-  very  carciul  to  keep  rhp- 
o  .'.icr';  pt  rrms'  l>ngth. 

He  ::-co'T  .  at  .suf'g?ninr.?  by  c'lmpetitors  that 
ho  lavorr.  Centr.-l  Gulf  St^ani^hlp  Coip.  of 
Kc--./  Orleaii-. 

Two  ultramodern  Centra'.  Ctilf  'hipj  weia 
rt'icuny  pi.-^ked  to  haul  2''.0C0  ton-;  of  rice  to 
IJaug^a  lojh.  Vessel-,  of  the  .?:ime  con,p.<ry,  or 
or  It;  a'5-oela'cd.  Eerntucl.i-ba'.ed  foroir.i  fag 
c.imp:>r,i.-,  Mamr.toth  Eulk  Carriers,  "scoied 
hi.ivilv  1?.  r,  summer  In  v.'lnnlag  govcrnment- 
ia.M'ced  cargoes  of  b-ig^ed  urea  fe-tliiser  for 
Spilth  Vietnam. 

"We  lii-e  tiielr  style,"  Smith  said.  "We  l-jive 
"^upptrted  them:  they're  ra?pon^lbL';  they 
r.'-c  tho  ."=harpe.''t  American  rhlppii.g  company, 
in  mv  np.n'.on." 

Jo'an  H.  Mf.xwell.  the  nev/  acting  director 
of  the  Department  of  Agrlcul;urc's  Occin 
'! ran^portatlon  Divt-^icn.  .'aid  he  Is  revie,.lrg 
the  ove-i!l  sy<=i,em  of  teniicrlnj  iif.d  cvrrdlng 
tnu'.racts  for  shipping. 

Ihere  is  a  reciuiremcnt  that  th?  bidding  be 
cotrpctitivo.  But  there  Is  ro  rule  th.it  they 
n.tt--t  be  onened  publicly  or  th't  they  have 
t.-i  be  awarded  to  the  loiv  biddrr  r.t  time  <ii 
d(  villi.?.  Many  bids  nrc  submit N-^d  by  tple.^£ 
hul  ne:^,-<)tiatlon  continues  after  the  -'".idlini'. 
.Some  br-iker<!.  liVe  Smith,  said  th-s  system 
ti  preferable  becau..-e  of  the  cxtroife  com- 
ple.'.iiy  of  matching  cav-oes  with  vcssoi- — an 
art  la  which  economic  factors  are  often 
cbangin;;  and  the  "-hip-  in  cotr'j  eti'icn  r.re  all 
diiT  rent. 

Hcwever,  Lyites  B-o'lv:  ;'  R'.-^!-11ti  r'ld  'li.it 
"publi.ly  or>eiif:d  bids  are  t'o  r.iren.  w.iy  to 
uiake  sure  that  no  advaio'.'gc  is  *  iKen." 

'Via  are  dealing  -.71111  a  busiries.s  where 
theie  is  olAays  going  to  bo  b  okblt!-^-,"  said 
a  governiuent  official  with  shinpirj  experi- 
ence. "It  is  a  buciness  where  only  on-  person 
ends  \ip  h.iopy;  the  owi.T  who  .'^rts  tj  carry 
the  c».-go.  ' 

Opi--;nc  MARKm 
(By  Dan  Morgar) 

Ti:e  Uiuted  States'  eviction  of  the  Soviet 
U;ilou  from  tlie  lucrativo  Irni.itui  vegetable 
oil  nuirltet  in  ..fifiS  anti  1'JC.'3  wa.s  an  American 
a^icuilural  policy  vietorv  muclc  po.sji!);e  b/ 
tlie  Food  fo:  P..>ace  prc^ram. 

Tl-.rr.ughniit  iiii.it  cf  the  liJ'JOi-.  l.-!t>  V^-i. 
r.'ep,ut.iiert  r.f  Agriculture  rcgaidcti  l.-an  as 
lis  domain  iu  v.nrlU  oil  octd  trade. 

'JTen.  B.S  retired  deparlmcut  oilKiHl  Harry 
I.  Duokelbcrgcr  recalied  it.  Iia.u  '  1  jui.d 
there  was  such  a  tiling  a.s  compeiitive  prin  -:.  * 
The  Iranians  bought  ;ov.-t.--pi-:ccd  .Si^vici  .un- 
flowcr  seed  oil.  By  J'JijS.  US.  cit!lve-lc-s  w.'rc 
down  to  4,000  Ipiis  atia.iHily. 

The  de:ir.rtment  m«.t  tie  ch;.i;eu  e  by 
poari.g  1.1  $19.5  niilliou  of  low-la  tt?  tot. 
loug-Li-rm  loans  under  the  Food  for  t'eace 
I'rogrum.  The.e  credits  entlecd  aa  Ii-ar.lEC:i 
bauk  and  n  pri.-ate  Iia.Man  con^pariy  to  buy 
83.000  tttis  oi  Ainerica.1  j.o;  oeaii  and  colic:. - 
eeod  oil. 

The  Soviet.s  s"on  dicpped  out  cf  the  mjv.-- 
ket;  the  United  States  tiua  as'ted  Iran  to 
pay  casii  for  the  vegetfible  oil. 

The  example  lllusti-uies  hovv  ru'jlic  Lav/ 
480.  hefer  knov-n  as  rood  for  Peace,  hua 
often  served  as  a  tool  In  the  foreign  policy 
of  lite  Denartm^nt  of  Anrlen'.ture. 

Pooii  for  Peace  deveUps  market?,  expands 
trade  a-td  vhc-u  rrces?i',ry,  rtri.-ei  oit  a  coiii- 
pt'ltor. 
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l">o  phenomenal  growth  ov  I  It.  ountry's 
,.rn(  exports — from  $'2.3  bllUoix  la  1955  to 
.f.'l  billion  In  1974 — is  linked  to  Food  for 
tViuc.  Tlie  program  enabled  the  United 
.■Mrtles  to  satisfy  two  tradtlio.m  ratlonftl 
cteUcs;   helping  the  nt-tdy,  and  5<l^o  opealng 

•  e.v  markets  lor  Ainci.ciai  prr.cii-ci.r., 

I-^  moved  a  mouiUuia  ot  U -3.  fiinu  fi'-- 
ritiifA-K  overseas  la  tiie  19„'Jo  and  liiuOs.  In 
''•e  prcce.ss,  new  ta.stes  sad  di.'jis  evolved 
ri'jroad  that  established  a  pt-ema'  et  '  ntarket 
ti-i-  tui';  country's  larin  oat!>u' 

Kouald  Muller,  co-au'e.cr  .•'  CUfjbal 
reach,"  H  work  on  multum' lo;  h1  rorpova- 
'tcu?;,  cites  some  a.  pects  01  P.I.  Vt^y)  d.s  text- 
bLiok  examples  ot  wlia*  he  rail?,  i^ovsru- 
!iiC-!-.t  corporate  ii.Ierlot  t." — ;.  -.ta'.'t-.-'  lu 
.■.iiica  p.'ivale  aau  puiji.c  \W',-:<:-,  ■  -.ae  .i:,:io-  '. 
■..idisttiiguishuble. 

Tlie  best  example  1.-,  tic    •.(tio-i;l-.>iv;i  '  prl- 

•  ate  tnide  entity  "  (PT'Ei  loans,  relative',;.'  re- 
cent lanovatioas.  The  U.S.  i^overuai&at 
.^rai't.s  credits  to  Aaieiicau  .suo-  cilarico  over- 
i>eii3  tc<  buy  coainnrditie.s  la  tlil,  oouatT". 
Tiie  subsidiaries  tlien  u-e  the  proceeds  of 
tue  resale  of  tlie  con.iued'.'. it-  oil  the  locid 
evoncny  to  rui.-e  lite  eiuu-u.  u.- -  'iu-y  jxeed 
^'j  fiuicllda. 

Sf.ulh  Korean  su'<.-id!,i: . -^  i-f  R;vl-i,)i:-ru- 
'••ita,  ai.d  the  Carglll  na,i  Fta-.ey  {.taai  c(-'.i>- 
prtuies,  have  received  sueh  Food  i'o.'  Peaet- 
•reedits  to  help  estaiV.i.sh  UlftM;,  .~urce-S.;Iul 
P'ltiltry  raistn.t:  and  uniifu'.  fe,.d  r  [.ei-alioi-.';. 

A  .'imilar  Food  ior  Peace  PI'E  1:  a...  for  biiy- 
l,U  comi.ioditic.s  la  1!iN  couuin  ;>  -^  .v,i\a  uvi 
Anieiicri-i-Korean  J:iiit  ventuit  '<>  ..■a'.a  a 
-jraln  .'-!lo  at  tlie  port  of  Inciou 

"I'hc  .Soviet  evict ioii  fr.-.m  Lh-.i'.?  vcj..-' iii>!<> 
-•11  irtiirltet  wt.s  arrp;i;-,et;  I'lv'.  :•  -i:  ,t',...-  ptu- 
vtstoii^.  ol  P.L.  480. 

Srifiu  after  that  siir.;  ■^,  '■'.  ■  .^_ -U'l.t'i^.ie 
Depra-tmcnt  used  P.L.  480  .  !\«;ir-hiiying 
c-^dtts  to  pull  another  coup  :a  L.ia  The 
-redit',,  undercut  Au^^tiallaa  whe.-tt  i-.'vporter>;. 
Dep-a-'iinent  sr.ui-ces  u'.Iege  tl^at  ti.e  AU;,tra- 
llaus  lived  kickbacks  rind  iebaus  to  ooiiier 
ti.e  ulTcat  trndc  with  Ira.^  ;-..)  thjit  ti.e  PL. 
i(ia  le^poa^e  v.-us  Ju'^tified 

Ret'.veen  1P50  and  I'lVt,  T.Wk  L.v.'.  480 
aUf  {!l.-c(  tly  Kuhsldi/ed  a  iituuhc;-  ot  prlvnie 
Ameiicaa  and  lore!);a  bi'--lnesse',  ,:..;ei'seas, 
tare"  'h  tiie  Cooky  Io.-.ti  prntrr:-..,.  -..auicd 
^ft.T  tlie  Irite  Rep.  Hii'-o'i.:l  O  Coi'.i"  ^.f  jVc-tia 
Ctaoliaa.  The  U.S.  goverr.ment  lo.iUfd  420 
»)'.i->ine-';es  a  total  of  $4^5  mill'.oa  worth  of 
locfd  currencies  collected  bv  Ame  tcuu  tm- 
li'tssi;-.  abroad  as  rcji.-^yment  ot  etirlier  Amer- 
ican Food  for  Peace  slitpmetit;  The  Cooley 
loai'-  made  It  pcislble  for  US  "-onipanles  to 
start  businesses  abroad  vith  il't!^  or  ito  cvtf- 
\^\'  ot  dollars. 

The  U.S.  pharniHepi'icn'.  tod  -ifiy  re- 
ceived laaay  such  Cooley  !oar:,s  In  SoiitVi 
Auierlcu.  Well  known  conipantc!,  f;n.-h  a.s  a 
Rftl-tou  Purina.  Sears  Roe'.juck.  and  Genpvr.1 
Electric  lilso  are  among  the  firms  whose 
names  appear  frequently  on  tii.e  Cooley  lo:>n 

!'S|,. 

In  .South  Kftrefl,  ,sonie  Co;-irV  1.  .ans  weat 
to  the  Cliase  Manhutt.".n  Bntik,  trie  First  Na- 
t.tcaml  City  Bank,  the  Bauk  of  America  (a'l 
f.-ir  "business  development  promotion"),  is 
wen  as  to  a  l)rewcry  raid  a  intnk  ranch. 

Oitlcial  say  the  program  .st'.rniiiated  h.O^- 
siautlal  business  activity,  tiumjh  very  ie.v 
if  tho  Cooley  credits  ve-e  for  projeci,-  or 
'■I'.tecprises  Hssociiiied  v.iHt  "■■jrl.-iit- ..r;..!  ii,.. 
•■'    tajui.ei.t.  , 

r,.or(  f,,r  imce  ir-.o  sp;a.-  a  t  -la-a.;.; 
:co'7.'tCi  of  American  feed  ^-ratns,  nto  .-.  ly  corti. 
tJS.  feed  grnli  s  Tiow  make  t'p  uinre  tliari  h.,lf 
the  \>T.rld  trade,  and  may  Inc  ea-e  further  if 
r;.ciii.'tl  ta'-tes  for  grnl;:-f-d  chlcit-^n.  poil;  i^wtl 
liooi    spreiid   furt'i^r. 

Tlie  Agriculture  nepra 'iae-'  .-lus  {■■.  .mote^i 
'l.is  (Icvelopniei.t  laid  su'!.-  t'lved  poultry 
'.pen-'w>ns  that  require  feed  graitis  all  o\e"r 
the  V  Olid.  A  byproduct  c^n  be  seen  la  tl  e 
Mie  Kentucky  Pried  Chl'k^n  eaipTliin;-,  la 
^  •;  a  Ifir  away  places  as  Pfnitaaa  tiity. 

'\a  i-\ri'"ople  of  how  Food  f.r  fe  1   »  o  is  ?;  - 


couraged  that  trend  are  the  prlv.^te  proje'*-; 
opei'a.tcd  by  subsidiaries  of  Purlaa,  Cargilt 
and  Peai'ey  In  Sovtth  Korea, 

They  were  instrumental  In  foundtag  thiit 
country's  lirst  modern  poultry  Industry, 
which  lu  turn  gave  ttie  country  "a  good, 
low  price  source  oi  protein,"  as  aa  otficial 
paid.  It  al.50  eslablisUed  a  uatlotml  lequire- 
meut  ior  500,000  tons  anmially  oi  animal 
feed  grauts,  vvhcie  almost  notu  law:!  ctis-A-d 
in  1905. 

Roljerv  P.  Bratlai.d.  dlrtc.  or  01  the  ;>ri' a  •' 
U.S.  Wlieat  A',,sociaces  otflce  in  Seoul,  cied...^ 
P.L.  480  v.ith  "getting  the  poultry  iadn-i  y 
staried  here,  Riid  also  swine  and  dairy" 

"Hiiiht  no'.v  it  is  a  very  lieavy  burden  > 
Soutii  Korea  becauir..-  of  high  price;  aad  lac!; 
of  foreign  currency,"  he  added,  it  tiuu:,; 
i.mproif ,  ihit,  laaric-jt  for  U.S.  trtaos  cnuid  l)c 
treitt.  ■ 

Tiie  I'  L.  480  dollar  credit.^  to  t  ;.e  three  p; ' - 
vate  cc.iapaniea  totaled  $12  niiilioa.  Tliey  i-,- 
naaotd  the  Importutioa  ol  19;i,000  meirir 
tuns  01  corn,  .soaie  animal  fat  (aid  v.he.i'^ 
l!oi..-.  The  U.S.  goiernmenf.s  Contmod.iv 
Credit  Corporati<.n  also  flnaaced  porttoas  a'. 
the  ocean  Ireight.  Aa  Agrlculciue  Depa;  - 
ment  .spokesman  .said  the  terms  oi  the  ereu.  ^ 
v,eve    'better  thftu  commercial  rales." 

Tlie  United  State;;,  on  behalf  of  ll>e  cc.tn- 
paaie.s  also  sought  and  oblr»iiied  other  co.i- 
cessioiis  Horn  South  Korea,  iacluding  gun.- 
antees  ugaia-^t  re>triclioas  of  feed  gram  iia- 
pori.s  for  three  years  nud  coa\ersi'.>a  of  I-jc;.; 
prcicetds  iato  dollar.-,  oo  Washai'-ttcai  cjuld 
be  repai'.i 

Mttuiwiiile,  proceeds  from  locil  .sale  ot  tii'^ 
coni  aad  of  processed  feed  grj»ias  wtte  usp.i 
by  .sc'trftl  Oi  the  veriture.s  to  <^tuiji.-.-.  t--^:- 
iayai;.;  aad  broiler  operations 

According  to  E.  E.  Hui.st  of  Paisiou  i'...r- 
laa'.-;  Inteniational  Division.  "We  v.oiilti'i't 
lia-.e  put  capital  into  that  market  v.r.lua'* 
this  ariaugemeri'i,  .  .  .  Wliat  it  did  lor  v.s 
was  provide  for  a  capital  iatlut  la  a  tirae 
when  tlie  market  v  as  very  small  .  .  hrvoicfui; 
small  farmers  and  primitive  oi'tiotions.  A 
lot  of  people  were  trying  to  lai.se  chit'sie;.  . 
but  tl-.e  quality  .-f  the  feed  v.a.,  had  Bat- 
cally  what  tliis  did  \sas  to  Ij.ia^:  a.  ;.  tot  t 
U.S.  companies." 

According  to  a  U..S.  at^riculiiaal  -,  -.-.ehe  Ui 
Seoul.  tl:e  private  P.L  480  deals  aa-.e  Intrti- 
duced  a  level  of  sophistication  aad  tech- 
nology not  previously  known.  Other  otiUciti: - 
say  ti.-.v  have  benefited  chicken  lRva;.-ta  rv- 
well. 

Less  succes-.fid  was  ano'her  etior'  to  a-  • 
South  Korea  as  a  proving  ^to  ..'id  .'.t  .\iiie  - 
lean-style  cattle  raising. 

The  project  liu'.ilved  alrlif I'ii.,-  2'14  ..(.-•(- 
from  Oklahoma  la  "the  longest  cattle  drr,  e 
In  history,"  as  a  pamphlet  of  the  U.S.  Feed 
Grains  Council  described  It.  The  council  fi- 
nanced the  effort  In  an  at  tempt  to  e.^i-atid 
the  A.'ian  coMutr;-'.j  gi''.'.a.,-fe'J  tat'ie  ai- 
duslry. 

Subseiiueiitlv,  )'■•■  Seoul  rcjiiaie  h.^-r  1 
foreign  e\ihan>.,f  out'ays  for  import. a-  laor.' 
of  tiie  cattle  betau'e  of  depleted  govera- 
meat  reserves.  'A3  a  result,  [Soutl>  Korea" 
was  i.ai  with  a  feedlot  fr.oUiiv  aad  Iralti-ti 
peisoiaicl  out  no  readily  available  i.\'pply  of 
feeder  cattle,"  said  the  council's  report 

Thiit  .setback  In  expanding  the  maiket  f..'-- 
American  graiu-s  is  minor  compared  wl!  ii 
the  overall  success  of  tlie  Agriculture  De- 
partment, in  boosting  cash  evp[lrt^■.  hov.-cver 

Statlsitcs  Indicate  thnt  PuhUc  L!.,v  480  hus 
been  eaoiiaoasiy  ,-r  ■  ■.■  .~'Ui  h<  r.  '  0  uie  0.1  ' 
for  later  c?sii  dei's 

111  1960,  t0t.1l  ciunnLC:  .iti!  .  ^ir..-ul;  tirul  e  •- 
ports  Iron;  ti'ic  United  .Slat.,..,;  totaled  ?.ti  i 
bilUoa,  compared  with  iigri.;t!r;':r,il  c-<pcits 
under  the  !;i\v  of  "1.2  billion 

la  ltt74.  total  commercia'  f;ir.ai  :  •%por'.s 
v.ere  .$21  billion  tind  Footl  fur  rt:;c-e  expert ^ 
■«-cre  fader  $1  btlUon. 

YuHOtlavia,  Crazd,  T.in..-.  i  rii.l  Jaoii;.  are 
exar.ple^  of  roi.ntties  th;<t  have  gone  fr.>rti 
heavy  depetidpo.--  ■  .i.  t  ....d  ud  '  ..  'i.'iag  itt- 
cash  customers. 


In  many  cri.--eo.  accep'snse  of  food-buyir.s; 
credit.s  lequlrc.s  i\  coiaaatii.fct  t  to  miike  n 
substantial  comuierci.il  purciiase. 

Accepting  credits  tlas  ye;ir,  Eprvpt  agreed 
to  l.uiy  2,144,000  tons  of  wheat  from  tae 
Uatted  Stales  and  .Sou'h  Korea  prona.'-ed  t  • 
pnrcl.ase  al  letist  ir.d.doo  toas  of  nc  for  ca  .1. 

Ill  ItifKl  aid  Ide.ilist'c  coacerns  aliout  mai- 
riiitntiaa  abroad  'aid  .solid  busuie  .  rat'oi  - 
riles  of  tf.  a  do,  etail. 

Aa  e-tiunple  of  tills  Is  t'oe  acta  ity  o!  ti.e 
Americ.ia  bleiidul  ffM)d.s  latiiistry  oa  l>elaof 
of  iaereased  laiiaaait.a-i.ai  a-,-!staace  a. 
laaigry  I'-iitioa:  tiiLs  veur. 

T'lie  e.-.jthts  U^-r  food  taat  the  United  Stivt.»s 
'Ives  ,'ire  ma'alv  u:  ed  by  govern;i.ents  Hbioi..d 
to  piircliase  ba!'<  coiaruodities  such  as  when^ 
corn  ;a.d  i.ce.  Tlie-.e  coaimodute.v  .'ue  u.-ui.il;. 
resold  bv  tli?  go.eriiments  la  cii-li  mprke.  . 
aiai  beco'ue  av;.;t;.'v.e  'o  the  popalat.oa  U-; 
lr>c.i',  ci'rreuci . 

By  contr;.-t,  bieaded  foods— o.  e  fortt  .ed 
v.iih  vilfi'uiiis  aad  iiigli  protein  .so'.irces  .'au  a 
i>s  sov  —  rue  purcl.a.'-vd  directly  by  the  L  i-. 
goveriuiieai.-  Irf.fa  Aiaericnn  product.-s,  aaa 
ia.-.tfii)t.ted  abroad  :;s  ptirt  of  this  couati;,  .. 
..ood  g:.ea.'.'ay  pi'ogia.a  in  .some  93  coiu-trit  - 

'I  l!  ■  l.-mi.j.nitaruui  cause  and  the  niHritt' 
devei  r.i  leat  rr.tioaale  iiierge  ii  tiie  ^e'la.■: 
(.'  1he-e  I'terded  i\>oa;-. 

Herberl  J  W.itois.  p.'tjid-fat  -  r  t'le  Aiaer- 
c;ai  Fieecio.a  Jnin  Huager  fo.aidatioi  . 
whicii  lobbied  agerres.ively  at  the  World  Food 
t'.'>nferi-ace  lor  iacicu.^ed  Ataencaa  food  ati. 
is  Bis.)  tlie  Wr.'^bington  repre  eatallve  of 
.'Xrciier  Daniel  Midliaid  Co.  whtch  mauut.i'. 
'.ires  waeat  and  soy  '.jlended  producis, 

WrtLcrs  t^stu'U-d  before  the  Setiate  Agnt  la,  ■ 
ti;re  Coitarat'ee  recea'ly  in  lavor  of  lacretvs- 
aig  the  bli-uded  lacd  componeni.  ol  Food  lo' 
Peace. 

Wat. ■  rs  , said  t'i'iit  Instefid  of  pro-ldlng  ''•  ' 
aaU:  coaimodities.  the  Ui-.tted  .States  shoula 
ser.d  artices.sed  prodact,s,  to  Hup[)ori  the  )..- 
dusirv  iieie  and  '  eep  joiis  at  honie,  rathe. 
tliaa  -'ibvidl/li.it  nroee^--!a-;  laiaist-Iv-. 
abro :d 

Pr  F  Tftnie';  Irvl.ason,  dire.-'.ir  of  Ihe 
la'eti.tau.iifil  Nutritfoual  PlanahiEc  Prograta 
nt  Ii''  Ma.s.stichusefts  Iiatltute  of  Tecii- 
aolouv.  .-aid  blended  food  pronoters  v.e.e 
extreme'y  ar-'ive  In  I.'-d.a  while  l.e  wa.-  there 
;'3  a  I'leiaijer  of  the  .«ID  nd.'-siou.  Irdla  !s  the 
-.0    1  re.lpteiit  of  American  free  food. 

He  said  "very  fvctae"  corn  ind'.is'ry  lf,bh-.'- 
Ists  tried  to  prevevit  the  Indian  giaernmetii 
irarn  .->  t\rtiag  its  o-.vn  Itidtgenous  proces.^i  i 
•ood-maitln:^  proprian 

"Tiie  latroductloo  ■'  ■.:...-■.•  ,-  .;,  atead  \:\  . 
in  pitovf  .;iiy  ATDi  to  appea-e  t;ie  v.ho.a 
people  ■'  he  asserted.  Partly  n.s  a  result  of 
sii.iilar  lobbying,  "PaUl.=tan  went  from  com 
soy  na'.  I  to  wlieat  •'.ly  blend  to  whey  soy  be\  - 
er."..:e  .  .  .  you  rrai  Itnpgii.e  v. h.'it  Itlnd  ot 
havoc  fits  plr,v3  In  running  a  fe^'^ct'ott 
program 

Na'rittoia:;.!  Aia.i  Ber.jr  «ro'e  In  his  l>ook. 
'  The  Nutrition  FiictoT,"  that  the  V.S.  fov- 
rranif  at  rvnntiall"  buvs  more  thr.n  $30  mil- 
lion w.r'U  cf  ccn  sov  ml'::,  a  h'-,-h  protein 
ceren' 

Tli>  0.-aei,.l  Arc .a.nting  Offle.  r'irgre>  ' 
v.-fttcad.-.g  agency,  Javs  t'lnt  since  1970  oiu.- 
t  ivo  conififinles  hate  siippned  this  c  •mmod!'- 
t'l  tlie  !,'overnaient 

Many  independeit  evperts  coriiiricr  bleiai.  1 
foods  et-'.-ellent,  thou'di  evpensUe.  and  v.'ou!,! 
!!i;e  t'j  s.-e  them  nvaketed  much  more  v.-l:!i-Iy 
all  over  tie  v^or'.d  They  also  ndd  thnt  with- 
r.itt  r>tiiiMc  I.av  480.  ii'eaded  f.^o.Is  would  lot 
have  n.ade  th"  inropd?  they  ha- e  iiroui  d  tl'o 
world. 

AcCi.idmg  '.1  Bcri?.  hui».evcr.  the  rirobU-.u 
remfili's  to  "reconcile  the  demand  for  cor- 
porrit*^  profit  with  n  product  low  enouch  Ifi 
C'l-st  t.'  rcicU  the  needy  In  Ir.rge  mtmhers  ■ 

K-i-rf  Rt.rE  Pmrp?  Pnopitn 

(Tlv  Da  a  Morgan) 

■»a't-.i.,ia   ri<e   growers  pi'ouuced   a   reco)  d 

'tap  .li  t'-  2  uiUlioa  t0ii.i  I.ist  year.  Only  aboat 

half  of  a   Will  be  ne-^rtect  hv  nililers.  bre.ver.-i 
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ontl  o'hcr  r:i:j  coi-.-unitrs  In  the  VuHed 
Slates. 

V?t  i:-e  prices  liuve  not  declined  siibsUii- 
t:il]y  l.i  supej-m.irkets.  or  In  the  rice  trarie. 

sJume  governtiiont  ag.  ;cu!liiral  specUIL^U 
8i»  «)i)viuce<l  that  the  e> Diana* l-it»  for  tM<i 
seeming  eunirs.clliil.iu  of  "the  i.vsic  law  of 
supply  ai'd  dr,iiRr.U  is  Jut  influential  friencis 
or  the  rl.-e  Intliistry  in  poli'.lcs  ina;  Ipniato 
the  p.;:  .3  t,:ir.ii:i;'i  tl,e  K<x>d  for  P-aoc  pro- 
grim. 

TJS.  Departriici.t  or  A.-rlonluut?  Investiga- 
tors have  been  f|ulet:y  studying  ty-.i  rehuion- 
i-lilp  bel.,e.:i  profits  !i?id'  poIirl«  In  this 
cou'.trv's  rice  tnide  f:r  .some  time. 

S.M1.  H<'>)ert  II.  H-iir.phrej-  (D-Ml.vv>,  .x 
r:ember  of  the  s^->iHtf*  A£;ri:u:.,ure  Cominu- 
toe.  has  demanded  to  knov,  'v.liat  kind  o; 
monkey  hAislne.-.s  Is  !?olng  on  with  these  rice 
prices,-  and  .s'lrr-'e- •-.a  th-:  ••s.rr^bodv  s  tak- 
inz  «3  fur  ^  nde." 

No  soo.xr  w.is  !•  clear  K..-,t.  fail  tlir*  a 
lanre  crop  w.-.s  in  pro.pect  than  friends  ul 
t>^y  iniliisfry  rn  C.-.rltol  Hin.  s;uh  as  Rep 
O'to  r.  Pissini.T  (D-La.),  bcjan  prcssr-rin^ 
Kove'r.nient  agencies  to  allocate  more  rice  to 
the  Food  for  Peace  pr<.^Tam. 

As  a  rc;ii;r,  i  million  ton.— .-.Imost  a  fiftii 
cf  the  eiithe  crjp  and  neif:^  half  of  ul! 
tt-itlclpdtea  tuporu—h.v.e  been  earrni^ked 
for  the  governnient-snu  ia.^ed  fouj  aid  pro- 
gram by  an  IntLvogeucy  si'''J'jp- 

Li  December  aud  J.!:.,iary.  P,;s  ina.i  maJp 
a  tour  of  r;c.j-ta!Jng  uatioii.,  ttbroaU  and 
\ir-pd  theai  lo  bv:>  rn^ie  rice  /or  cash,  while 
l'iUlca*:;if,'  that  he  could  be  helpful  in  t;ett!ntr 
the  fe'fivemjncnt  tu  earmark  U><jd  and  und-^r 
the  low-ln'.ercol.  long-term  lo.in.s  o;  f,.ixl  f.^r 
Ft.-'.ce.  One  iucU  coanlry  wa.s  Jian^IaJe.,;i. 

At  the  same  time.  R:..liHr.|  T  lUnna.  who 
retired  from  C^u^veA^  in  J.ii.iu^ry.  swv.ng  |-.,., 
action.  ^        fa  '  .  -' 

Haj-.aa  joi'r.,eytd  to  Seoul  to  try  l..  break 
a  burt.iULi-rtf.ic  hwilant  ih^u  whs  UelavifiK  tiio 
(..ilpmeat  of  V.uoo  t..:-.  of  l\,.xl  !■,-  Pea.'e 
lice  to  Sot: '.h  K  ilea. 

"1  wao  in  a  posiUon  t<.  '  ■>  m  if-e  top  of  the 
bart.  Mil  r.^cy.  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Ucpny  prime  mluL^tcr,  Nam.  Were  ^rood 
Jr^;:'  r^"^  "''"ua.  who  won  he  nickname 
tne  Ca;uar;i-a  ii.  e  sulp.naan-  among  Arneil- 
cau  dip.oma.,  durii.-  his  A^lan  tours  as  a 
tix-tcrm  Dem.icr.uio  conffrefwrnan 

Hani.a  iuld  ,lia.  ^ome  Korean  ctl.jlals  ap- 
p  irently  belKvtd  Am,  ,,can  nee  prices  would 
Ue'Jine  if  they  waited.  So-jn  after  Hanna-s 
nil.slcn.  the  rl.e  tran^ifer  was  approved 
Hai.na.  v.:;o.=  o  dlstrlci.  covering  Orange  and 
i>o.s  A(.^-e.e.s  Count i.3.  mov.o  no  rice,  wc.l  to 
Ik'^JX^^'I  Gc.rge  E.  iJuppel.  Inc..  of  Long 
Bca.h.  CulJ-.,  tt.'lcr  leavi.,-  Com-re.^s  The 
company  expor  :  ^ei•.lab.e6  a..!  bullc  foud.s. 
Including  r;.,e. 

1  ^^If""?  '■"P'^'  "^  -i"^  -"1  -^  'e  k,"v.er..mei;- 
l:and'e.  I'.q  rice  pollrv  is  a  hnmanlt«riHu-s 
dream.  In  ellect.  a  lifth  of  Ameri.^  rice  l< 
i-clng  gro.vn  for  U;c  food  ».d  pr.Jt'ram 
However,  tiiere  are  ^evurul  drawoacks 
Mu,h  of  L.e  food  a:d  ri-o  decs  noc  reutli 
tliS  lui.vru.  t  people. 

£iuc«  i;.(i8.  lUe  n).i,;i  rcel.ers  of  1  hai'e 
been  rel-..:.ely  uell-to-do  Aslaj^  c.-niirK's  r,r 
military  cUeni,  govt.-nments  oi  the  Un'-ed 
Kta'os,  Fi-.e  c„i,n(iies— Camboala,  iSoufh 
\i(.ti;am,  bou:h  Korea.  Indonesia,  aud  rh» 
Phllipph.es-recclved  almost  all  the  rjcp 
.■^hipped  under  the  prot.r.un.  ^muil  ftmouu' ■ 
w.-.*   to  Lndia,  L:i..e;;a.  Gujue...  Giiana  ar.d 

1-^.c  fire:  iijlpaiasjf  of  ioO.noO  .'ajjjs  of  JVw! 
1  ^  Penc-   riic   tu  E.>:.!:!,.(*e.  h   !.  't   or.lv   la 

r.?oru:>ry.  ' 

Son  Mark  H.tr.-l  m-Ore)  rhurpcd  re- 
c'.n.'i  tha„  UiOdt  of  the  ud  ik-e  airlifted  liuo 
(.■..mbodU  now  goes  to  .soldiers  and  ctv^il  serv- 
(•  lie.  v,i(ii  ]es5  E^oin..:;  to  r.  ru'.;ees. 

AIrllo^t,  all  the  ric-e  is  transferred  abroad 
i::.dcr  Food  for  Peaces  dollar  crtdlt.s  pro- 
1  .-am.  The  United  S'.-cs  uive.;  loans  lo  gov- 
Tnnienis  abroad  on  favorable  credit  terTn"!, 
to  buy  the  c^.nmpdiry  in  this  cotiatry. 
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Rice  I  idustry  o.Ticials  .<^e-,k  of  Foxl  for 
Pe.ice  as  a  meai-.s  of  fiuanclnj  etports,  ^o  be 
U:,ed  in  combination  with  o  her  methods 
rvi.  h  .'>s  .5.:rai£:ht  commercial  pnrcli.oses. 

Another  anomaly  of  the  rice  h>d  Is  that 
.isi.iplo  company.  theCounell  Rive  and  Kngir 
Co.  .if  Westaeld,  N.J.,  ha.  h  ui  o-  cr  4679  mil- 
lion worch  of  the  export,  contnscts  uiv'.er  Pood 
for  Peace  since  1068  out  of  a  :otal  of  $l.,i 
billion,  according  !o  re;-.-,rds  nl  the  A;-'riou:- 
t'.re  Depw.r',inent. 

Grover  C'i|;i-.ell,  !he  conipr.nv  p.e-idciit, 
;\"rli.u-.es  his  .sucr-e  o  to  a?;;re--£.:vt!ic  --  and 
to  underbldr'av-  hlL  competitors. 

H.>>  ever.  AtricuUure  Department  nSicitils 
fc.iV  thiit  Ccn -:fU's  superior  capacity  to  hold 
la^^e  tjuauties  of  rice  ha.3  made  it  possible 
for  l.li  firm  to  male  sale.?  at  hlslier  prlci 
•liiiTx  smaller  expor;.  opeta.ors. 

Wl-'-i  Camhixila  prti.  uicd  oo.ooj  toas  o* 
Food  for  Feflce  rice  in  latj  .'aiu-dry.  Cr.piull 
.■'H>  a'.jle  to  win  a  contract  to  £u-.jply  23,a!i(J 
ton3  wliiie  three  cf  its  co:'. petti  ..rj  wcic 
oife;  in^  t'-.e  renialiidtr  a^  pncs  a.,  >;.uc;j  1,9 
f li  a  ton  lower. 

In  other  woi-d.',.  higher-priced  ConncM  rlc- 
was  u.?eded  10  complete  rbc  Cambodian  order 
Decvate  otiier  hnjii  did.it  ha^e  eiun.'-h  rKV' 
en  liaud. 

A  m\.sterT  man  la  the  ct..,!.!v  knit  eiiclc 
of  bis^-tlme  rl.e  dealers  Is  a  wealrhy  Amerl- 
cm-educated  South  Korean  now  rebldi-;it  In 
W'ashin,.t..>n.  Tong  Sun  Park 

VatX  Is  f'lendly  both  wl'h  fonnell  ai'i 
wiiii  a  i;uinber  of  i.iomijerj  of  Congre»s.  in- 
clt^dnig  P.io-in.u)  and  Hantin. 

A"i-or.i:n?  to  C.-mnell,  Park  rpf-e'-,en'»-d  the 
New  Jer=»y  Prm  Revenil  yea's  at;o  in  Seoul, 
»h'  n  the  company  whs  ^-onipeting  to  provln.? 
.ire  iinUci  ...e  Food  f  .r  P'-ace  credit  program 
*  /  Seoul. 

ConneU  .said  Park  was  paid  it  "nomln.al- 
1  >nini: .  inn  ?.nd  ha.^  not  represented  the  com- 
pany since  the  So". ih  Korea  goveinment 
•ransierred  i*s  t-nvernmeiif  pur.ha  Ing  opor- 
R!!o)»'5  lo  Xen'  York  Citv 


Paism,>n,  who  has  known  Pari;  fci-  <v^ioni,' 
'i-ne.  describes  ihe  South  Korean  as  a^nnc 
T!Cf;()ti?.tor  " 

Ir.  September.  1!;72,  ParS  arr.-.ngcd  a  lavloli 
t.  .ntiict  f  r  Pasnnan  at  the  Sejong  Hotel  In 
•SeotU  during  a  vl  :lt  by  the  ccngrc?!-man  ;o 
South  Korea. 

On  Passman'.s  latest  Irlp  to  South  Korea  In 
J.iruir,-.  Park  was  booked  into  a  $150-a-day 
suite  adjoinli.c;  Passman's  in  the  Chosuti 
Hjtc!  in  3eoul.  The  Washliijj'nu  Post's  Don 
Oberd.irfer  reported.  The  hotel  told  Obcrdor- 
fer  !mt  the  aocommoda'ions  were  arrnng.'d 
1;,  I'u.k's  Miryaiig  Navigation  Co. 

Tl.e  shipping  company,  according  to  r.jil- 
abl?  iource?.  owns  or.ly  a  few  Snu'h  Korean 
vesrtV;  The  sources  .said  Park  also  operates 
Japane  .e-n-.-ned  ve.s=cls  tinder  the  Kor.^an 
fig  for  at  least  one  irnjor  J.ipanese  dilpplni; 
c'lmp.^r.v. 

P,\>  c  :•!«)  rii:.s  the  exr!!.,ive  G(ori;ttn-..n 
<"lr'i  on  Wiscoiiiilu  Aveuuf,  where  dlpkmat. 
cut!  snipping  brokers  -Imludlng  .some  v.ho 
\li  .0  oht.iiiicjutracl.  r  r  triini.porJiit;  Pub- 
Vz  l.yx  V.^  rice  — dino  oiv  pe.-.  'T  pl.^t;,  in 
dirl;-p.-irie:ed  c'.i-g.ince. 

'^•^V' Ml  American  businei.sima  a-Knov.i- 
cd^.  d  In  rc=pon>e  to  quesflous  that  ihcvhave 
asked  P;irk  to  do  favors  for  Them  lu  Sou;h 
K'  rcM.  P.rk  did  not  rettiiii  any  of  t.iie  culls 
placed  o  him  in  conr.eciiou  with  the  prep- 
f! .'A lie  1  of  'his  article. 

The  di-bat»  about  th.»  role  i.f  rice  Iti  tho 
Fi.od  i  :r  Pe.'.'--  nrofn.im  La-  gone  on  belweeii 
government  Ggeucie^  in  Wasiiing'on  lor  iome> 
time,  thouj'h  it  has  not  surfaced  publicly. 

.^  gjvcrnniLuC  economist  who  fornierlv 
wor..fd  on  burti^^et  matters  recalls  that  oifidaJs 
ar-ued  tt-al'^-'t  alU'Catlng  lari,-e  quantities  ot 
food?id  rice  to  Indonesia  on  grounds  that  it 
was  discouraging  that  country  from  re.allzlng 
a  vast  po'ei  tuil  for  ljcrw.i>lnj  Ps  c, u  rice 
o-;tp\:'.. 

"It  was  nlways  the  same  we  v.ould  make 
thl-  F"^!"'.  and    hen  tl.e  rice  people  would 


come  stormlns  In  2'id  Tndore  I1  w.-.uM  g-L  Itj 
nee,  it  WHS  very  d;s(  .ranging." 

A  formCi-  coordinator  o?  tlie  p'-ogra.'r.,  Irvin 
R.  Hedges,  m.'n'iiinj  th.it  the  Food  for  Peiice 
prc;;r.-im  wa?.  In  e.'fect.  se'tin^  the  marl.et 
price  for  the  commoUi-y  drnng  lae  'our 
ye.u-^  he  v.-as  raiining  the  .'ood  aid  progr-in 

He  aUo  main"uli!''d  that  Pas.-rn.in  .va 
o  hers  I'ere  l>rin';lng  st.-om;  n'c.=!-iTes  to  ''ji  '.•• 
to  get  more  rl^-e  put  into  the  program. 

"It  v.t^s  our  gorerm-ient-l  nan'od  p?.;- 
chasc^  that  were  .'■ettiu;;  'he  price,"  Hcdfjus 
r.tid.  In  IC-72.  he  said,  he  alt?  np'cd  to  i,e  . 
the  Cilice  of  Management  and  Budget  to  pl.K.ft 
a  ceiling  on  ihe  iiovcrr.mtvtt-f.uaij'-ed  r'co 
prices. 

•'We  ccnld  have  savt^d  ml'Uors  of  d-illnrs 
if  we  had  an!iou:iccd  r.  ceilhit;  .at  whleh  the 
«overiime:it  v.-oi:ld  rin,-ii;ce.  The  {-overnmcut 
Wf.s  makiiu;  the  market.  A  couple  of  coin- 
I>i.nien  got  ho!:l  cf  the  market  and  Ju.^i. 
pot^od  The  pf..tLis  were  goii-.g  to  t,v,  0  or 
t'lree." 

Horbviit  .r.  Wat!--,  prc^ldeiu  of  Ta-).  o  E.i- 
lorprises,  Inc.,  v, hl'-h  buys  commocllries  in 
this  cotmtry  frr  J.imaic.i,  citye  that  wh-'n  "t.-s 
(View  there  was  a  (Food  for  Peace)  tender 
(Timing  up  fj.i  rice.  \^e  d  h.ive  to  get  out  of  '.he 
irarke' ." 

v.  Iter-',  said  soa-'ig  rlc'-  p:i.~cs  bio.'-ht  en 
l.v  the  demand  created  by  iood  for  Pc.vee 
t-.r.p.ncing  forced  Jamaica  to  turn  to  Guv.iiia 
:-■  th2  nmln  ruppMer. 

t-'onnell  stro.-i-iy  den'.s  ihat  th-ro  Is  m  ' 
connection  between  the  Food  for  Feace  pro- 
tir.ini  and  ;:ie  m.irlcet  price  o*  rl:o  today.  ' 
lie  s.Ud  only  400.000  iors  of  rice  havti  be(  n  ' 
ccrnmltled  abroad  through  the  prog.ain — 
not  eu.w-h  to  h-.!d  p:  lce.s  up.  -Ixs  world 
demand  for  rice,"  fnid  t'onncll.  Trade  -.oui'  i«i 
confirm  that  ca 'h  dcmuiid  f :  u;n  wcalUiy 
countries  such  a.s  S.iudi  Arabia  and  Iran  Is 
strong.  In  mo.;ey  value,  though.  Food  fur 
Peicc  haj  alrendy  given  the  rice  IndObtry 
m.ire  ihan  .jaco  million  worth  of  ix)ntraci.s-. 
only  sligh'ly  lo^s  than  Ih.e  value  of  vUitat 
shipments,  wif'i  ntore  to  come. 

Connc'l  rL-.o  noted  thjt  Jain:-. I.  a  haj,  r,!- 
vays  looked  to  Guyana  to  supply  nuvt  of  its 
ri.e  needs,  and  n.^w  ha;  a  lr;id.-  agixemei.t 
\.  iih  tlial  couuiry. 

OUieia  say  that  f.iod  aid  rice  I.,  not  very 
price-competitive  wUh  coMmienl..lly  soi.l 
v:irleties  becaa-^e  much  of  it  consists  of  in- 
ferior "No.  5'  g-adc  with  i:p  to  20  per  cent 
broken  grains. 

In  defeuoC.  rice  .i.lidal..  .-.ly  that  Ju.  t  rs 
large  a  proportion  01  the  Amcrieun  wheat 
crop  was  moved  unricr  Food  for  Peace  In  thr 
19iiO:.  Also,  thev  ;idtl.  rice  tends  to  lie  the 
pi'or  niai:  .s  f.^od  In  A.siHii  jtnd  South  At-lan 
coitmrles,  while  wheat  products  are  cou- 
.sujned  by  more  a.llueiit  projiJe. 

James  J.  Niiive  uf  the  A;:ricL!in;ie  Fitpcrt- 
mpufs  Ecoi  o.-ni  •  Re^.>ar.  li  i-'orvi -/>,  however 
.says  Food  for  P^i.-'.ce  "very  definitely  '  intlu- 
enrr.0  rice   prices   by  e^lt'iiM'   I0  d-ni.- nd. 

Many  rice  trade  p^ioi-'o  aeknov/ledge  tl fir 
dej>endeiice  on  the  proftram,  and  r  if  U\fv 
feel  v<ry  vilneraole  to  -UiftK  In  American 
foreign  policy  ihat  could  aUeci  their  for  ■•ne^ 
The  export  teade  is  especir.Uy  crucial  to 
Califoniia  yrowtis  tatcauie  there  )3  almost 
no  dom.'.'-tlc  m-irkip  f^r  short-tr,.!ncd  Cal- 
iiornla  ric?. 

Gordon  Dore,  a  Fassman  iriei  d  a.-d  prf-.=)- 
dent  of  the  .Supreme  Pif-e  Mill  of  Cronley, 
Lt..  ci-ilic;/£d  corerijs.-lon.il  limitations  on 
foreign  aid  to  countries  no',  .lertously  aTeced 
by  food  and  fuel  shortaiie"— a  list  that  In- 
(iudei  such  tradiilonal  ruo  recipients  as 
r:.)uth  Korea.  South  Vieinsm  ;ind  Indonesln. 
'  Thic  h\s  re.ii;y  cut  into  us."  he  said. 
Rice  Indrsti-v  piihI!,:atior..s  a'so  make  dear 
:h  It  Food  f..r  Peato  t4no<.-a:i.jjis  ars  our  tltal 
concern 

Tiie  J;ifi.  13  WtshLiigton  Riccleuer  p  ,- 
dieted  li^'h  demptid  and  co!itinu.-d  good 
rrlcas.  But  the  Rii^cltlur  noted  ^X  the  tlm^ 
that  Congitos's  Food  for  1  .■«•  e  r '.^frictiouj 
w-.-re  "huitlng  t.xpon.s." 
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X:,i;'vcT  CF  US.  Food  Hi..a\y  on   J.  Kohea 
(Dy  Dan  Morgan  and  Don  Oberdorfer) 

South  Korea  Is  "the  greatest  .success  elory 
worldwide  '  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  program  "In 
tcr.Tis  <if  it.s  contribution  to  the  growth  of 
that  nation,"  according  to  Assistant  Sc  ?re- 
tniy  of  Agriculture  Clr.yton  K.  Yeutter. 

Tiie  program,  lUso  known  a,;  PuV'lic  Law 
480.  has  turued  South  Korea  irom  a  "zero" 
market  for  Ami  r:ean  i;u-:n  prcrtuets  to  a  .$700 
inllli"n  animU  .M'st-imcr,  o;.e  of  t";e  f.is.f  (- 
I     iv.l'ig  in  -Ail.T    YputtT  said. 

Opinion  is  mi'Td  on  t'le  val'"'"  o'  llie  jiro- 
prar.i  to  South  Korf-a,  ticwever.  Its  effect  on 
farmers,  on  aericuituiril  productivity,  on  dis- 
tribution of  v.c.iUh  and  en  the  country's 
pener.'il  ecommlj  devclopm")!,^  ij^s  been 
tjuestloiipd  by  s*,mo  ecoiiomls'.  s. 

Food  ''>T  Peii'^e's  lioavy  impa..'t  c-  '^outh 
Korea  is  ui.dl?p;:ed  by  oiSMal.:.  (■'  b'M.h 
countries. 

The  progrtim  h.is  ehancred  'he  ea'iig  'iihiis 
of  an  entire  nation.  Toc'ay,  there  are  7,00o 
bakeries  In  a  country  v.here  t'leie  ■.•ere 
almost  no  bread-eat'TS  lu'til  food  aid  wh'^at 
was  Introduced  in  the  1050s.  Korear?  ti,3w 
even  eat  Itcinar.-T'yle  noodi"s  rvde  f-oni 
wheat   flour. 

American  cTiclals  said  travif'  rrii'g  rub'ic 
Law  4P0  conniiodiiies  to  South  Korcr.  freed 
f-orelpn  exchange  for  economic  lnv?;,'meiit 
lliat  otherwise  \sould  have  been  ."pci^t  Im- 
porting food.  It  bcTjjed  tl.e  Iiahmce  of  pay- 
ments and  softo:-ied  the  In^piic'.  eT  l-.fr.tlon, 
they  m:i.ln'ain. 

"It  was  a  tr^m'U-dous  rr'S'-u-r-e  in  C.e.s  of 
low  economic  activity,'  paid  Michael  H.  E. 
Adier.  misslo.i  director  of  the  Agin- y  f'  r 
International  Development  in  Sr.  u'. 

As  more  people  had  moTiey,  the  in.tr.j.i.tc- 
tlon  cf  Anieri.-an  fensd  hclppd  prevent  a 
spiral  of  heavy  demar.d  for  food,  too  llti.e 
of  it  and  con-oquent'  Infri^i'T. 

Pran.sl.s  X.  Car'ui.  director  of  Calh  ilie  R.-'- 
llff  Services  !n  Sejul,  recalled  thnt  after  i:e 
Kore^.M  War  "the  people  ".•anted  naoiiey  but 
there  v.Msn't  any.  Tl'ere  w.ts  fco-.i.  tl.oujh, 
frotn  U..S.  purplu^e''.  The  focd  wa"  ft  i'dim 
of  pnyment." 

South  K';rea  '.ns  re--.  Ivcd  nvjre  F.vd  for 
j3,-.?ce  commodlti-s  than  any  cilur  oou.-.try 
In  the  v.orld  fxccpt  Indl.i. 

Tne  value  of  tiio.se  co.nmodit;- s  Is  t.^tl- 
matcd  at  Just  under  *'l  'j,.!l(in.  Of  tha*,  t.jOJ 
million  \\!i<^  f'cc. 

The  United  S'tttcs  r.l.-o  extc.d.J  ford  aid 
loans  to  tJie  Sconi  govornineiil  at  extr:mcly 
favorable  tenn.=.  po  It  could  buy  nearly  $1.5 
billion  wortii  of  \v.T,-.Tt,  rl^o.  corn,  tobuceo. 
ooft-on  .ind  other  lYirm  products  here. 

Amerlcati  o^tu'ials  e.-.timale  that  South 
Koreans,  on  nvpra-:c,  have  each  consumed  i'lO 
worth  of  rs  food  thitt  came  to  ihelr  coun- 
try as  food  aid — eiiou..'h  for  cr.ch  of  them  to 
buy  nlno  bu.sliois  of  v.hc-it,  two  buslu^a  of 
feed  grains  nnd   I'H)  younds  of  rice. 

NevrrthPl'-'r;.  'Hrrnle  Wldfmtn,  a.  Fu!hrl-ht 
Fellow  111  Koi'a  iisim  1-J71  to  1073,  b.u-.shly 
rrltlc)7ed  th'-  pre-i^ran-i  In  a  ch.ip'er  ef  ' A'.l'.h- 
out  Parallel." 

He  maintained  tl-at  tiie  progrr.-n  ''.illowr, 
the  government  to  mahit  .in  Us  .•-fru..g:ehoUi 
on   the   cou;  try'.s   grain   supply." 

He  nruued  th.at  tl;e  mas.sivtf  siibsldi,^ed 
American  Imporls  of  food  redue.'d  presouro 
on  S'orfh  Koyan  g 'vcmmcnl  to  licreabe 
ngrlcalturnl  output  in  the  cor.i'trysldc  by 
ofTerir.g  peii'iont':  Mg'irr  pri -:".=  . 

In  1974.  South  Korc,-i  Imported  3  ii,!".::  ,n 
to!ii  of  crcnl  grains,  includliig  rl.e,  and 
may  .soon  become  a  tl  billicti  marke'.  f--^v 
the  United  Stttcs.  ..^nld  Agriculture  S.  ere- 
triry  Farl  T  R-*.'.  In  1070.  it  prodti -ed  81 
per  cent  of  1,-.  f-od  gnin  n'^  ds.  In  107?. 
<;8  per  cent. 

By  contrii.st.  N.  •  li  Ko:-';i  Is  f  arly  self- 
sufltclcnt  In  cei''a!  gr.tlu.'  and  may  'i,e  e-;- 
portlng  Eome,  fiome  oTiclals  'aid.  North 
Korea  has  .>bout  th3  .same  auie-unt  of  furn;- 
l-.d.   Ho-.vc-.c.-,   North   Korea   h.\.j   half  the 
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population  of  the  soulh  and  a  very  tough 
regime  that  can  control  consumption  pat- 
terns, according  to  State  Department  of- 
ficials. 

The  .south's  food  deficits  recently  liivo 
had  a  r-crious  impact  on  South  Koreas  bal- 
ance of  payments,  as  commodity  pri.^s 
doubled  and  tripled  in  world  maikei.s  1.; 
Iii73  and  1974,  offleiais  conceded. 

As  a  result  of  cheap,  goveinment-su..:  • 
.sidiiied  ri.e  available  to  consumer.s,  S-julh 
KorcaiiS  went  on  a  "rice  binge"  la  tii<;  la.- 1 
haa  do/.ji)  years. 

An  alanpcU  goveriiiueat  is  now  trsiiig  t. 
check  this  trend  by  requiring  nee  incals  in. 
lestaurants  to  be  mixed  with  30  per  cent 
barley  or  o'licr  grains,  decreeaig  two  rie.;-- 
1,  os  ciay.s  a  v.ve)t  in  rcst.iurunts  aud  or.u'riiig 
less  poli.-ahing  of  rice  in  mills  to  leave  inor..' 
!).-lIc. 

These  adjusiiaeir.s  cohicided  vkIj  VuiteJ 
Suile.s  attempts  to  convert  Eoui  !i  Korea 
Iroai  a  beneiiciary  of  Food  for  Peace  credit.s 
to  <i  cnsh  purchastr.  The  nias.ava  Ameneaa 
foiju  a.-;si.-.lanca  program  to  Sou^h  Korea  ac- 
tually ended  temporarily,  between  mid--"J73 
and  er.rly  thi.s  year,  because  of  tearcity  of 
commodities  in  the  United  States.  Ri'  e  ship- 
ments under  the  program  are  now  rcoumlm.'. 

'Ihe  cutoff  prompted  top  Korean  govern- 
nent  oiiiclals  to  write  the  Treasury  Depart- 
i.icnt  and  other  Washington  agencies,  re- 
I  lindlr.g  them  of  a  U.S.  commitment  to 
u,(rea?c  Public  Low  480  sales  by  $175  mil- 
lion in  return  for  Seoul's  voluntarily  rc- 
■■irictiug   textile  exports   to  this  country. 

United  States  officials  conceded  that  the 
promise  by  Treasury  Secretary  David  Ke/i- 
j.edy  in  October,  1971,  has  weighed  on  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

'Ihe  Impact  of  U.S.  food  aid  oa  the  e  on- 
omies  of  recipient  countries  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  debate  for  years. 

During  a  two-month  Investigation  of 
P.ihlic  Law  480's  operation  by  The  Wasii- 
Ingtou  Post,  officials  named  four  countiie.s 
where  they  believed  the  Inflow  of  food  had 
advetocly  affected  domestic  agricultural  pro- 
duction. These  were  Colombia,  Paki.vtan,  Jii- 
dtiuesia  ai;d  South  Korea. 

Govetament  economists  are  aware  of  th.^ 
pitfalls  df  aid  that  Is  not  carefully  integrated 
with  countrie.s'  development  plans.  Amonr 
tnese  are  disincentives  to  domestic  locxl 
output  diversion  of  agricultural  resources  t.) 
other  ecoiioinlc  sectors,  and  price  disrup- 
tions. 

Although  ti)e  U.S.  governmc  at  has  oper- 
ated a  ma'<sive  prograia  of  loans  to  foreign 
!;overuments  for  focKl  buying  in  tlie  United 
States  for  2i  years,  studies  of  the  Impact 
liave  been  few — and  almost  all  by  outsiders. 

One  of  the  most  detailed  studies,  by  Leon- 
ard Dudley  of  Canada's  Univer.ilty  of  Mon- 
treal and  Roger  J.  Sandilands  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strathcyde  in  Scotland  concluded 
Ihat  in  one  country — Colombia — the  beuelits 
were  "pixsltive"  on  balance.  But  they  cou- 
eluded  that  fond-pricing  po!ieic-s  ind.iced 
by  Puljllc  Law  480  Imports  caused  Celoin- 
bla  to  :;acrince  the  greater  part  of  the  po- 
'^ntlp,!  hcnru's  from  t'lls  forei^'il  i.id  i^r;'- 
crpm." 

Ilf-tv.oeu  n.-'.i  aud  197t.  ColcniVJa  Im- 
;r-T',pd  1.0.13,000  tons  of  t^heat  under  the 
credit  program  Dudley  and  Sandilands  iiotcd 
that  Colombia's  wheat  production  fell  r,.n- 
llnuously  In  the  1360s  u'ltil,  by  10~j,  It 
was  a  third  of  peak  levels  in  the  l.^GOs. 

"A  large  part  of  the  165.000  i.cetaie.s  liUit 
-.^ent  out  of  wheat  produc'Jon  cmld  n..t  be 
accounted  for  by  any  iacre.ves  in  .;t],^r 
crops,"  they  wrote  in  the  J.-.iiuary  1  -r.e  of 
Economic  development  and  Cultural  Ch.aiye. 
publlol'ied  by  tlie  University  of  Chlea^;  o 
Meanwhile,  total  imports  rose  sharply  and 
Imno.'-ed  a  "sabslantial  strain"  on  Colom- 
blu's  balarice  r,f  payments,  they  concluded. 

In  1065  the  Urlted  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  publl.shed  a  mildly  critical  re- 
pjvt  o.'  tlie  lmpa<-t  of  An,cr!.:>-iii  ni.-'r;rii!i  ur  il 


iurpliuts  lmpe.r'..'ri  l.j'.o  .Scutli  i!-urea  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Tiie  report  said  th.at  import:;  of  U.S.  fann 
surpluses  Influenced  the  prices  of  domestic 
i.a'ia  products  and  maybe  prices  la  geiicral. 

>'rori  lOGO  on.  SouUi  Koi>,  v's  econoiaic  de- 
vel.jpnieiit  strnlegy  was  ba.sed  on  bf.iidi'i.; 
eNuert-pioer-  ;:;ig  iiidu.->iries  on  t!ie  Japai.- 
tae  model.  light,  and  later  heavy  industry, 
usiiif,  a  lairly  ciicap  work  loice,  received  .iu 
mam  empha.-: ;. 

r.icc  pricoj  veere  I'..pt  low  so  labor  coits 
veere  kept  'iow.  The  g.jvernment  encoum^ed 
migiiMi...)!..,  li  .n^.  ii'.rins  to  cities  co  swell  tiie 
h.bor  force.  That  line'.-,t-ed  urban  rice  con- 
sumption. 

Outwarui.,  il;  tt  presoDted  no  se.'lou.s  prob- 
lem, el  ,1111-  y.;ars  of  very  low  world  rice 
!)i!ic.s  and  geaerous  American  food  &iu 
I  tuCij  ■  s. 

Kow-ever.  a  l!)74  World  Bank  economic  ai.- 
elysis  i.o'.ed  :\  ".ilio.rp  de'crloration"  In  the 
por.iiicii  ol  farm  lantilies  in  conip.irl.son  X> 
city  households  between  1963  and  196.'. 

Ls'cly.  the  govcrnnier;t  has  sharply  In- 
creased the  rice  support  jiriec  to  induce  mor.j 
r:  .-■  jsroauction  ai'.d  to  narrow  the  rural- 
tu. ban  gnp,  with  some  sticce.^s. 

i'ood  rid  critic  \Videm;tn  maintained  that 
tl'ii  long-term,  low-i;itere.-:t  U.S.  loans  to 
bw'iuh  Korea  ior  food  buyiuit  were  dan.ag- 
i;iLr.  not  helpful,  In  some  respects. 

He  said  the  loans  enabled  the  regime  t  i 
)'•  id  down  lice  prices,  since  ample  amouv.''.s 
of  cheap  rice  v.ere  available.  The  elTeet  was 
■  .0  stifie  tlie  income  potential  of  pca.sant.-^, 
ana  liie  y:h'j.e  deuianas  of  luibiiiij  v.orker-,  ' 
VVidemrin  ai-gued. 

foot'  aid  loans  "obvlruriy  are  of  no  be^t-at 
'.'1  tlie  Seith  Korean  people,"  he  wrote.  '  Th'3 
:n  lin  benef.clarj',  a:ldc  from  the  governiiiPu*, 
is  the  US.  farmer  .  .  .  U.S.  agricultural  clr- 
e'p.s  nre  'ieliyhted  t'lat  Thar-.ks  to  Public  Law 
400  loan.-.  .Sou'h  Korea  Is  the  fastest  g^owl:it 
!.^  irke'  for  U.S.  fr.rm  goods  In  the  Far  Ea:'.  " 

Not  a'l  of  the  Public  Law  480  cf.nimodl'ie.; 
.jhipped  to  South  Korea  in  past  years  wer« 
u-.cd  as  ruo'l.  Substfuitlal  amounts  of  whca* 
iiave  e,oie  into  m.aklng  makkalll,  a  trac'l- 
ticnal  K(;rean  v. me,  Makkalli  once  wa.s  made 
from  rice,  but  proee^'sore.  shifted  to  wheat 
Hs  a  result  of  rice  shortages  and  an  abtui- 
(^;'in'-e  or  .-ubsidi/ed  wheat.  Wheat  for  Ii'ak- 
hP.lH  l'^  ofTiCliilly  leecrded  as  "home  and  in- 
dustrial Use." 

Wiieat  Is  ai-r,  used  to  malic  eake.s,  don-e's 
itnd  noodlps.  One  local  entrppteneur  bpca'iie 
rich  selling  his  countrymen  noodles  made 
fiom  food  aid  wlieat. 

Souih  K.;'rea's  Inijyjrt-  of  .■\inerle:iii  v.heH' 
climbed  from  .'"2.000  tons  In  1934  to  1.17  nr.l- 
llijii  tons  in  1974— a  trend  that  'he  Unlt.-d 
S'ates  Wheat  Assoeifttes,  ba.sed  In  Seoul,  be- 
lieves is  sure  to  continue.  "Tlie  U.S.  ca'i 
oxpri  t  to  keep  the  lion'.;  .share  of  the  mai- 
kei-,  ■  the  Oiganizatl.i;!  voted  i.i  its  b.leting 
pip  T  for  viiltor.s. 

Early  this  year,  liie  Ual'  d  Slat.,;  re..uaieii 
food  aid  credits  to  South  Korea,  and  r!c>^ 
l-'ou -ht  v.itli  tliP  dollar  credit"  Is  oa  is  w.iy. 
.Svmc  ollic;:ils  question  the  need  foi'  the  cicd- 
its.  But  poli.-y-maker.^  conclude  tiiat  the  pos- 
:  .'Ac  diav'jteks  are  out,..ei';hed  by  p.lllical 
and  S'.eurity  rec.ulrements  of  ke.,i;iiig  fr^eiidi .' 
with  Souih  Korea's  regime. 

T)\o  1935  Uiii'Cd  Nations  sinc'y  .'ound  tha" 
83  per  cent  of  tiie  proceed.s  of  re:  ;.;e  of 
sv.'-plus  U.S.  coiii'iiodltles  by  the  South  Ko- 
rean govcramcat  UiiUl  then  had  been  eiu:- 
m.ii'ted  for  "ooniiaon  dca-a.-c  p.up';-es."  U.-e 
of  fane;  i  lor  this  purpo.-e  v.crc  .stopped  o.- 
Co.igrcss,  as  cf  June  30,  :')71. 

Go'eenua'.-nt  rcvcnties  can  s'lil  he  shullled 
i:]  such  a  v.ay  that  the  congre-^sional  restrle- 
'lon  Is  n.e.mi'.igleij:.,  foreign  uid  oif.eiuls  r-i- 
)j;:'ttd. 

Ah  o  .1  requJrpmciit  to  use  i.l.c  proceeds 
fur  dovelojiiueut  L:  dlllicuU  to  eaf.-rce,  Ihee 
r.deled. 

The  V:.;'ed  Ni-.tions  study  (.aid  that  f. '.v 
i  lUjo;.;,    of    f  od    wrie    nrule    urcli  r    FisMlo 
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Ltt.v  »8!>  !<tr  the  e\p'-'--s  ptirfM-..-e    >?  'UiRiiclri;^ 
£!evf-i(.r,pient  project-;  In  tJi»  fir-^  10  years 

If  UI71.  1972,  and  M7J.  the  AID  cxtendta 
three  loans  tofulUi ;  .ii77  mllU'.a  troi'\  'devel- 
opiiieMt  tunds"  to  rnnble  Sfoith  Korea  to 
pncl'iise  rice  on  tlic  t.pta  niHrK-e  The'C 
Has  MO  pretense  thai,  the  Kmrn  v.er*  for 
ricicloptp.ent  p-.irt)osc^." 
Pi-'^'^icU-nt  PRrk'ch'iTicc  Kec  u;  has  the 
cfiiTi fleece  of  mnuv  Ainerlcftn  .itti.  i^is  work- 
iiif;  l!i  Uiv  food  fiki  (I'd  econor-ii.'  ft^islstatU'e 
(icId.N 

"Pikk  Is  e\trenie:y  devoted  '•.  df  e'op- 
jueu:  hM  the  sin  qua  rion  of  nior-.-  ".u\a  Uoub- 
lini;  the  .sUndnvd  of  livlnt;."  „Rld  a  :io'v  re- 
t!re<l  AIO  uftjcer  "Pari:  bus  heco  rhe  drlvii'-j 
foi'if        .  it  cli4.''slrni.  bfcnevoiet'' <iir»4»'-.)r  • 


(fci   SI,  j<t; 


Fret.  Fioo  Ep-Ffcr  t'v     -s: 
(By  Dttii  Morfe,»... 
I'iif  -sd.iie  could   he   tn   m. . 
fiorls  aioi.ad  the  ^oild: 

A  rnt.':,'ed  line  r.:  pea.>Hnt  iA'i..iv,_iijen 
and  v.orueu  we«rh  k  s-aroncs  M;d  ;iead  towels 
In  tilt  i.oon  heat— InuUcs  in  and  out  of  the 
l>eUv  of  a  Irei^-nu-r.  hr»-i!lrii;  ha^,  r.t  r;re  cr 
'.M,cr  <  cimnodltles  to  a  iitarhy  w,,r.-house. 

OiU'ii.  moihero  ar.ioay;  the  '.«irkei3  hrfc.k 
rrf>m  t'le  line  to  iixir.-c  hable.^  or  .ook  mean 
lii'der  trees  or  by  h:iikUn8.s. 

This  .s<-ene  ti/^.K  ptaio  at  m  •.rer  .•lf..k  m 
Phi,o-:i  Penh,  .shortly  before  C-.,nr.iunlst 
lorcf.s  I  lit  the  river  link  to  tt'i«  Car-iuodian 
City.  But  U  could  have  taken  place  hi  many 
ports  V. iit-re  the  Un^Ud  Sui'ei  s.-utis  a^it^  of 
iood 

Til'-  Ur.lted  ."Stutes  has  rtL^  rU.»uted  more 
''la-i  .5.5  billion  In  ute  focKl.  to  ■  ''Udrfn.  nurs- 
i'li  iii.'thers.  workf-rs.  ret  igi;*-^  afl  d.  <istfr 
vi'.aafs  In  more  than  UiO  couutrif-, 

Si.rprltilngly.  the  £,Mvenini?nf  tia.,  oi.lv 
'.parsi  data  to  t'rove  that  the^.-  ^ivcavirnvs 
si','iiu".(..i]tiy  impn.vo  the  heui'ii  i  .4  r.ulrl- 
(<Mn  ot  popiilatlins  aiuoad 

Enifr!.L-ncy  relief  to  the  S*ititl  Cf^UtU  Of 
Afri;a,  io  Banplirli  si\  ai.d  to  I:idtit'-  lanilne- 
-/rii:kf,i  provhuv  of  Bihar  H\  VtM  and  i;>67 
incii.-piilably  saved  ilvc:^. 

Le-"^  certain  U^  the  K.n'.;-rai.^v  »jt(;erul;.l 
impaci  of  dozens,  of  ii.a.s.s'f&eatn.;  prograius 
niilk-.int;  the  fret-  Airtrican  Iood 

In  the  first  detailed  study  o:  ...icU  pro- 
sran-..  conducted  In  CuJombla,  Kcny.i  and 
the  ri.Uipplues  hv  the  WaOvo'gton  ccn- 
si.Uii.t;  f>im  ol  cricilii  and  Co..  tue  a^^ss- 
"leiit  v,a.i  mixed. 

It  I  omluded  that  prot:rani.»  -h.vt.  hr*  .■ipo- 
r.iu'.c.  tiftdly  organ  i-ed  or  o:  .,horL  duration 
no  not  have  much  more  Impact  on  fiie  health 
:»i>d  ii'i  ritlon  of  rt-i:;..iei.t,  'han  i..j  pit,-ram 
al  all 

School  liinrh  program.s,  the  Checclil  re- 
search indicated.  '  reiimre  a  h!t;!i  fiirnber  of 
fetdli  _'  days  and  a  \^r^  ]qu,  le.^j  y,  tnternip- 
tion.s  lob&effeclhf." 

It  i..Hs  been  obMooR  for  a  lor.^-  tUae  tha', 
U  H.  looil  aid  aloi.£  cnnnot  e!ln-.in;vfe  ir-al- 
mitn.  ,0:1  In  the  \u.rld.  aid  e':petto  Insist 

U.5.  aid  helped  e^tuhl.sh  .-,,;.(„, t  lunch  pro- 
L,'rBm  ,  ftl!  over  br,.   U  in  the  neOci  71ie  value 

r-f  the  Tree  food  provided  wu.s  ^173  mlUfoii 

more  than  the  SJas*  tniUlon  In  Vi  mllUary 
ps.si..(.,n'  e.  Yet  World  Bank  healrli  omf-ers  say 
N'ortl,er.-:t  Bra<^li  hui  some  0;  t!v  v.orldd 
.  or.st   pockets  of  nialiiutrttlon 

According  to  nii'rlrionlst  Alan  Q,- ■_-  hi  his 
tjooi-.  ••■r;-c  Nutrition  Factor.'-  pro*-.nn"(,tipple- 
r.i.ni>  provided  to  peoole  ov>r  cxCeiKkd  pe- 
r'.oo-,  in  the  Phtllopmes  and  E!  .s^'-.idor 
'Tosvlit  no  elgnificani.  .-harge  In  !i*uttli. 

Random  sampKs  -hat  are  ?w..c-»  !"5«4  <... 
phl-tioi  id  than  t'  ,->  Checchl  ^f^d?  V.ive  of- 
fered ( (ty  vague  conclns:ons  ahort  th«>  nn- 
trl'lr....il  impart  of  v-rlous  fei-dln-  programs. 
The  fmaamental  litnas  on  -jiiiAt  Amerl- 
can  free  food  can  achieve  can  he  o>«-ti  dearly 
tn  India  fndi.i  receiifci  far  n.ir*  »r.^  \inen- 
can  f.cd  than  anv  other  ->.,j.-tr  'n  'he 
world     2C0.000  ton.'s  in  1 974 


Ve'  the  food  reache.'i  onU-  '■Mghtly  nmre 
than  10  million  people  out  of  a  population 
iiearini,'  firo  nulhon  Its  m'pact  l;;  r-ceu  tiest  m 
only  t.'.o  '..Hte..,  Tamil  Nadu  and  Kerala 
a>corcii!is4  to  The  Wa.>!hini.;t(.n  Posts  co'.e- 
spondeiii  in  Incli,^.  Lev.ta  M.  Simons. 

In  enier-cucles  iind  tamiiie.  the  food  fror>i 
Amcricn  innd  Ini  reasioniy  fivm  Canada  and 
Eiii-opei  often  liftK  a  po(julatlon3  crilone 
and  prf/tein  levels  ahove  whnt  they  v.ere 
before  the  di.s.-i.ster,  otndles  have  .-ho'vn  Bu* 
fullowiip  i.s  seldom  reliable.  CARI-;  noted  f:  .. 
repoii  afier  the  l966-i',t67  Bihar  famine  le- 
li'-f  p-c.Ject  th.it  the  :...p'  ;  of  t'o-.crninent  nnrt 
prhate  ii-oncies  to  tontlnne  a  pre«iCho(  I 
feedine  program  aere    1  ot  inhKled." 

In  ?omc  rur.il  Hr.>i.s  of  the  v.orlU  v.here 
mRlnutrition  is  mo  t  .<eve!''.  there  t.v  no  dis- 
tribrt'on  :  yt-lem  *..  deliver  free  iood. 

Aj..crica*s  d'inaiion  prov-iim  is  sprend  'i..! 
thin  'ilohr.iiy.  soi"e  ;;i'vtinmeii'.  e\perts  co  i- 
tend. 

This  yci.r  M  ciiu'-if,  Aill  fi.,ic!e  up  tiirf 
*J40  million  worth  ot  tree  food  a^alIHl>l<■ 
S<  me  will  yrt  only  ;.  f.-v  thousand  toi-;. 

Theie  Ii.<is  been  rfsLstan'-e  from  .-oino 
Amencii-ha.sed  relhf  a^oncle^  hgainst  cU^s•l■ir 
down  pro;:rams  in  countries  Miieie  nntil- 
tlonul  rf-.ults  setin  onlv  rnarttnoi.  because 
fhev  arc  aiiKioui  to  keep  repre-^'ntatives  m 
many  pnri.s  of  the  world 

Relief  or^'i>nLzal'on  oiTliuan  <.av  thai  v.<m.-  l 
.'mack  of  imnioral  "wleotlon"  of  some  coi  m- 
tries  o'-.-r  otheri  by  t'le  United  State"; 

fJcspite  occasional.  vveU-pu^Mcl^ed  n.-an- 
uals  Involving  abir.es  tn  th.e  glveawi'v  pro- 
i^rum.  the  amoiiiH  f)f  food  lust  or  pilfccd 
may  b-  le^^.;  shan  =1  per  cent  worldw  iUe,  ac- 
ccTrtiiit  to  some  reluioie  estlmaie-.. 

Abuses  do  occur  A  priest  in  northern 
Bi-a:'il  hoisted  he  had  finnnced  riie  construc- 
tion <^f  his  church  b"  -eltii.c  free"  US.  fr.ud 
And  nil  i.Ticial  o.  t:.e  US  Denarlmen'  o' 
Aprictiltuie  said.  •  Henve-i  knous  how  miiuv 
inilUouiures  thi.s  program  hn--  made  In  Cnm- 
bodla."  Cambodia  tuiiitary  omcer.q  wiih 
rice  t(i'>.las  for  their  troops  hai.-  been  repii- 
mondffi  and  quick!'  retnit:if?i  .hen  th<Mr 
troop.s  mutiny  be.'(»u:..j  they  iif.tr  tel  the 
food. 

Yet  the  ma)i-r:'v  01  c<perti  inter'  lev^ed  l.-v 
The  Po^t  during  a  fvo  n.onth  sli'dy  of  food 
for  Peace  agreed  ^hat  bureaucrat  ic  .«ii>ari 
and  uncertalnttfs  in  US.  governmental 
policy  were  a  far  ere.i>.f  probletii  than  cor- 
ruption. 

A  stndv  ii.,  t!ie  G-  'icral  Acooiiiittng  Off.cf, 
found  a  number  of  lapses  in  the  program.  It 
concludHd  that  the  pneaway  mechanism 
■■should  be  e.vamtnod  ^y  f'.e  Cntigress  aud 
I'le  admi'ii' tration.' 

Amoiit;  its  findlngF 

As  a  re- lilt  ol  a  shortage  of  commoditioH 
In  thi.<;  country  in  1373  and  1974.  26  feertluf,' 
programs  in  21  conntrii-s  were  etided  ahead 
of  .schedule  and  '  sigmflnant;  reduction-,  were 
made  in  mo.^t  of  the  rcm'xlning  programs  • 

The  nninhcr  of  per-jiis  receliing  free  food 
dropped  f.om  74  million  m  197a  to  55  xnlUion 
m  1974.  Jti^t  as  the  world  wa,  nu/\ hig  In.D 
a  period  of  food  s)lor^age3  aud  ni.ilmifrition 

In  nsc-il  ia74,  the  United  States  t,.-\v.-  awiiv 
only  a  little  more-  tnan  half  the  muouiit  of 
cornui'jd.ties  it  avor.i^-ed  in  e.»i'ii  of  the  iii— 
cechni;  13  years. 

Bt  tv,e'n  Jm.e  luid  .itpl.-mht.r.  1973.  n,^  i^.. 
pv.ilment  of  Agricnltiue  otopp.-d  biijing  food 
fiUol^•etl■.er  for  the  donation  prograai— re:.ult- 
Ing  in  coniuslou  a.-.d  un'trlalniy  in  vuU.a- 
ttci-  organl/atlon.-i  which  distribute  it. 

A  sii.tor  rood  .'or  Pe:ice  program  ofnciai 
snid  thai,  even  tod.iy.  gettintj  conu.-.odUie-i 
1.^  ati  «d  hoe  tulng-  rjRittuues  :,.onth  to 
month  ■■ 

H-rhert  J  Ware.-^.  pre.'Kk-nt  -,f  the  A. ..er- 
ica.1  Fr..-t-doin  From  Hunger  Foundation,  a 
prlviUi^  organization  that  loiible.s  for  fJod 
Bid.  t.».a  a  longer-term  coiiumtment  from 
the   t.  S    go-ertniont  I.  ncedii     ihat    .  \/ 


supp>i";>  AlU  Of  (i:l"<aUU  to  Ihf  ffCdlag  pro- 
graias  o!i  a  long-term,  regular  basis. 

If  ttie  .Secretary  of  Agrunluire  would  '.-at- 
f ula'e  a  iood  aid  coinpontiu  ;ii  setting  tar'u 
productioti  targets,  it  n:i^-ht  iinluce  lar'fer.s 
to  conttiuie  producing,  and  earning,  even 
wlien  graiti  supplies  were  Irtt-ge.  he  .-aid 

The  U.S.  food  Kid  priigmui  iiutUul',  wa.sii't 
meant.  >o  he  a  l-iiiuani'dr  nn  ftlort.  When 
passed  i.i  19.'i4.  PuhWc  La.-  480.  litter  calh-l 
Food  ;..r  Veitco.  v,  .'is  to  dispo.-e  of  ewe-.,  tarm 
coii,i-..rfiK:e.s.  Miie  t;oal  of  uMn^  the  ;surpiu:.es 
to  <:oiiihat  Iiunj;er  and  malniitrit  ion,  and  to 
enconru!:e  economic  lievelopnienc.  v.ii;  ahI- 
ten  :u  by  Congics.s  oiily  in  U)6ti 

Since  then,  oifiruus  at  ttie  Aw.i--'/  i-.r  lu- 
ternatiofal  Development  have  started  si-tctn, • 
targci-i  lor  tl.c  !»•".;, (.sc-  (,;  u.luf.  ing  nutrl- 
iional  resuUs. 

'iorl'xy.  onlv  one  Molirt'  (-.li  c!  every  fi.-.- 
that  »l.e  Uiiitrd  Si,,  c-  >;,evd-.  for  f.-K.d  aid 
goe;-i  to  the  loofl  tuveaway  ptotirHin  The  r -st. 
is  li-r  h.ng-term.  h..v-ln,<f  t-st' do^Uir  ct'dtt,i 
to  rricntily  governuitnts  (and  some  private 
firmsi  for  food  lur.  mi'  in  tiie  Uni'ed  Scat^.s 
Tlie  United  States  has  mile  can'rol  over 
lio*'  Ui-  rood  ptirchivsed  with  thos.e  I.^at-^  l.s 
u  ed  hv  ;.ovetnni(  ir.s  abro.«.i.  cher  itnin  t» 
see  fhai.  it.  l.s  not  --e-i' -portcl  :v,  lUe  r,...'r.\. 
ent  Kovc s-nment. 

Mi:.-h  of  It  ends  ..jj  m  cn.merc-ial  m.;-ketx 
wulc.i  are  not  necessanlv  ..^'cesoilj'e  to  tlie 
Iowe.,l  income  group.,  th,  ugh  Mme  of  th.- 
I'jod  (.loe-  r.  ach  hutigry  people. 

Ill  fndta.  th..»  commodltli  ■;  vililch  Mi.*  .-ov- 
eri..u<-.t  procures  through  .su.-h  crerttt.s  g.> 
into  Hx  piK.l  ot  food  the  goveri:nunt  dUlrlb- 
ufes  •  ,  i.ilr  price  .shops,  whi  -?  prlce.s  ^,e  ku-pt. 
ai-tilicuilly  low.  (No  oftlclal  .s'aH,i;rs  on  hov 
t..e  coiiuiry  dutrlhutes  its  f.-o.l  ,!.•..  av  li- 
able. 1 

An  educated  g'le'-vs  is  that  hc!.\cf"i  7    i.,.t 
17  p'T-.-nt  of  all   food— Imports   a.s   veil    a. 
wna'    l.s  grown  t^y  peasrmtd  and  houfht  hv 
^!tth...riiies— goes  to  t'-.e  .=  ubsidl/ed  f.Ur  nrt. 
.shop.s  in  Iiirila. 

Tl,e.-..-.>hops  arc  niahity  tn  towns  .ivid  clMe.s 
.so  tiiar  the  poojesl  of  the  countrvs  poor  th'- 
hi::d..-.s;  laborers,  ge'  Utile  benefit  frrun  them 
^-Mn  economist.s  say  the  creUU  prok,!.*.., 
1-  ni'.iv  like  a  commerclf.l  ;....d-.  elUn-  od-th- 
•to. I  tl  Hii  I:ke  food  aid. 

Ber„'  sugge.sfi  that  the  UnUt^d  Stal*>< 
ought  to  require  the  co'.e'.i'inents  -etUog 
the  cr.-dlts  to  ghe  po..r  people  the  tam^ 
chrv-.'.-  t,>  obtain  tie  food  thr.t  n  Idaie  cl.t.i 
and  ru-l.  people  have. 

A  i.niversal  ration  c:ud  .s'..,t,':u  vould  tj  • 
ot,?  plan  for  nii-etiug  .such  a  rec,U'.reineni 
In  India,  the  richest  Indians  a.s  well  m 
the  s.-.jrest  buy  In  the  f;,:r  01  Ice  -.hop  ■,  wi..  th. 
much  of  the  wheat  and  rice  t.uroha.'-ed  with 
food  rud  credits  fr.,in  the  Un;  ,<l  ^n'x^., 
ended  up  in  the  pa.'!. 

Others  argue  that  it  Is  difr.nm  to  K.ta.l. 
siih.t'ji  to  .a  foreign  Koverii-nen'Vs  ti»e  >,(  f.jod 
that  was  ptirchased  in  a  i^i-.n-con'tifr,  -it 
f  ran..'>.ctlon. 

Still  othe...  .,'»y  thai  the  fo..d  .icinlred  Alt.h 
An>er!can  food  old  credits  nu.t  he  doni" 
cood  ho.".n-,e  It  Is  eaten  Vet  that  is  not 
true  oT  the  tobacco  and  cotton  that  the 
Unlt.->d  States  ships  abroad  under  Food  for 
Pr^KV  -=^  prcjp.':tei  ^84  m  I'lo-  tn  rh! .  R-ci 

^P.irvd  A  nil  the  sienilngiy  un.solvA!jIe  t<i.r.Ii 
(>.  -^  ■■i.lng  the  war  on  world  hunger,  o.mie 
A'>c  leans  are  disc  juraged. 

FwTciiti-  hungry  pr-ople  abro.ul  turn-  out 
^■*  be  .1  tur  more  conipUcaifa  in.de.-t..M.-ig 
than  n.any  had  expected. 

Yet  o'..uie  in  i-.v.crnnient.  are  encoiirageU 
Tiiey  .^ay  there  l.s  a  trenrl  iio-,v  to  recoi^.itze 
hm:iations,  derm.-  what  Is  pos.sth:e,  spot. 
.vfaknc.-.se.s  of  oM  program.,  nn.l  vie  r"- 
?oi.rce.s  in.-ji'f  c'everly 

Nut.ritton  exports  say  that  even  imati 
t>.-a>e  feeding  programs  can  be  extiemely  use- 
ful V.  ii;  trtels  Ti...s  ve.ir.  Bra.-ll  io  t  iking  ovffr 
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re£.'ponKibUity  for  a  national  school  lunch 
program  that  wa.s  introduced  by  the  United 
States. 

Models  of  good  nv.trltlo;-.al  practices  are 
esneclally  important  to  counteract  the  nega- 
tive effects  of  well-advertised  hlgh-co'-t,  low- 
nutrltlon  products,  they  say. 

In  his  book.  Berg  niaintalrs  that  .some 
companies  tire  pcsuading  mothers  in  Africa 
and  Latin  An.erk.i  to  .switth  from  human 
milk  to  costiy  baby  formnhis  In  nur;ing 
their  Infanl.i. 

This  Is  one  rea.son  US.  poxe-nment.  '^•fi- 
cials  ar.^  wary  of  the  wcU-,.iuollcii'cel  clp.ims 
of  certain  e!jnl.u.''i:.e..s  Ju-m.'^  that  they  will 
develop  "new  nrcd'.u'i  to  feed  the  i  ungry 
of  the  world." 

Fooa   Aid   Roi-k    WKiGUrD 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

••The  food  aid  progn^n  toe! -y  evl.-t=  r- 
an  arm  of  Kissingers  foreign  po::cy,"  c.  senior 
bureaucrat  said  recently. 

The  Secretary  of  State  ha.=!  granted  more 
than  $50  million  In  food-buying  credits  to 
Eg\'pt,  Syria  and  Jordan  to  buttress  hiJ 
po.icekceping  efloris   in  the  Mideast. 

Food  for  Peace  rice  Is  helping  th;  Cam- 
bodian government;  feed  its  people  while 
troops  stave  oli  Coinniunist  atiac!:s. 

Henry  A.  Kls-ln^ers  State  Department  sup- 
ported a  re.^umptlon  ol"  fod  credits  to  the 
mlllt.ary  regime  in  Chile  i-.n-i  b.-tcl-.ed  plans 
to  ship  61,000  balc.^  ol"  .surplu:^.  cotton  to 
South  Vlelnam  and  ladoneria  thi.5  year 
under  Food  for  Peace. 

Araeiican  food  hus  served  a  wide  variety 
of  diplomatic  purposes:  luring  tho  Soviet 
Union  toward  drti'ni.>.  rewrrdir.g  Pal:lstnn 
for  its  intermediary  role  In  the  Nixon- 
Kissinger  opening  to  China.  ai"d  bol.iteilng 
South  Vietnam's  soldiers. 

It  al.o  h.is  been  employed  to  support  U.S. 
foreign  economic  policy.  In  1971.  then  Treas- 
ury Secretary  David  Kennedy  promised  South 
Korea  Increased  lood-buylug  credits  In  re- 
turn for  Seoul's  reduction  of  textile  exports 
to  the  United  States.  As  partial  p.ayment  of 
that  ple'ige.  the  United  States  receutlv  Issued 
South  Kori  a  a  4.32.8  ml'lion  focd-ald  credit 
to  buy  ncc  here. 

Such  political  u  e.-,  of  food  aid  sparked 
debate  la.-.t  yc?r  in  Coiigrcss,  w'^.lch  acted 
to  restrict  politically  nioUvaoed  food  aid 
for  the  lir:t  lime  in  the  21-year  hlatory  of 
the  program. 

Defenders  of  Ki^.- Inper's  priorities  siy  there 
13  a  legitimate  polit1c.1l  u.<'e  lor  food  aid, 
especially  since  other  nations  use  oil  and 
raw  materials  to  accompli.-h  their  own  eco- 
nomic or  diplomatic  end.-. 

Assistant  liecretury  ot  State  Thomr.s  O. 
Enders  .snys  tha  distinction  between  human- 
itarian and  pcliacil  aid  is.  in  any  case, 
artlflclal  sin.'e  s.mie  01  both  elements  arc 
always   l-ivolved   In   Amciican   largesse. 

If  American  tood  aid  can  deter  aggres:-,ion 
In  the  Middle  East,  1',  may  be  the  most 
hum.inltarlan  as.-is»ance  this  country  gives, 
Slate  D^^parim.cnt   otlicials  inairtaln. 

The  de.j.ite  01  •■political"  versus  "human- 
rariiin"  aid  Is  or. I,'  one  01  llv:  con'rover.sles 
sur-oundl-  i'  Pubih;  Law  .^BO,  the  1904  statute 
under  whi'-li  America  hn  d!=irlbuted  more 
thtn  200  n.iUlon  tons  of  comn-.odilles  -.iiiued 
at  S'24  .1  billon  around  the  world. 

1h;i1  program  has  relieved  hunger  tn  r.wVi 
places  PS  India,  tivj  Sahcl  rogior.  oi  .Africa, 
Bangladesh  and  Cambodia. 

As  this  scries  of  articles  has  li.dlrntr.I,  PL 
•180  also  serves  American  self-interest:  It 
dispc-es  of  crop  surplu.ses,  develops  rcw 
m-irkets,  provides  Indiiect  subsidies  to  farm- 
ing branch.c?,  gives  bu;inGss  to  the  US.  siiJp- 
plug  lnd.ii.try  and  buttrc^:3.-■s  American  di- 
plomacy. 

Critics  of  tha  program's  cpsrallon.?  say 
th-^re  IB  nofhh-g  v.r<!:';g  v.lth  that,  but  tiicy 


add  that  clearer  goals  and  more  coherent 
policies  are  needed  as  this  country's  resour- 
ces become  more  limited. 

Many  Americans  are  confused  about  the 
nature  of  the  program,  said  James  T.  Grant, 
president  of  the  private  Overseas  Develop- 
ment  Council   here. 

Americans  supported  the  postwar  aid  to 
Western  Europe  because  political,  human- 
itarian and  security  motives  were  Inseparable, 
ho  added.  Now  the  alms  of  food  aid  seem 
much  less  clc;u-  and  the  food  deficits  a'oroari 
seem  almcst  endless,  not  temporary  as  thc-y 
did  In  Europe  In  the  late  1940s. 

An  Agriculture  Department,  official  E^ld, 
■•We  haven't  got  a  national  conseceiis  on 
);ow   to   handle   the   question   of   food   aid.  ' 

Sen.  Dick  Clark  (D-Iowa),  a  meinber  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  said  the 
uUimatc  solution  Is  to  develon  m^<re  nr-i-,.-- 
tive  agricultural  economies  abroad  In  order 
to  close  the  widening  food  deficit  between 
rich  and  poor  countries. 

In  the  meantime,  he  said,  "It"s  time  we 
had  a  total  look  at  the  program  and  wrote 
a  r.3W  bill.  We  have  got  to  get  the  doines.lc 
politico  out  oi"  1.  •\Ve"'.e  not  to  g"t  nnjie 
consistency  Into  the  program,  even  If  It 
means  a  stjmcwiipt  lower  level"  of  food  .slilp- 
mo'.ts. 

Numerous  officials  contracted  during  a  two- 
muuth  Investigation  of  the  operations  of 
Pli  480  said  that  the  program  has  become 
an  incrcacingly  unwieldy  wespon  in  fighting 
hunger  and  in  encouraging  other  nation:; 
to  Increase  their  own  agricul'airal  prcduc- 
tlv!-y. 

A  Jiuniber  of  officials  claimed  the  "self 
help"  reqniroments  that  the  United  States 
wrlloi  Into  many  of  its  food  aid  agreements 
with  foreign  government  are  seldom  en- 
forced. Such  agreements  usually  require  tiic 
governments  to  use  revenues  from  the  local 
sale  of  the  Amorlcau  farm  comIncdit;e^;  lo.' 
development. 

Several  officials  In  foreign  asf.ls'ance  said 
this  was  a  "cosmetic."  Budget  officials  note 
that  revenues  raised  by  governments  any- 
where go  Into  a  single  pot.  Tlius,  they  qties- 
tlon  the  effectiveness  of  the  June  30,  1974, 
c'jr^grcsslonal  ban  on  using  the  food  ale! 
funds  for  defense  purposes. 

Some  American  officials  say  tha-!:  the 
United  States  could  help  farmers  abroad  u 
It  required  governments  receiving  lood-buy- 
In.'j  loan.';  to  establish  rural  credit  sitttn;:: 
or  give  price  incentives  to  growers. 

The  adniinistration  has  said  repe;iredly 
that  it  wants  to  shift  its  foreign  aid  prior- 
ities to  help  countries  abroad  prodUi;e  more 
food.  However,  that  new  emphasis  '.vas  no:, 
evident  in  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Monday.  The  committee  sla.shed  the 
administration's  request  for  over.seas  aid  thL? 
fiscal  year  In  the  agriculture  and  nt;trltlon 
fields  from  $516  million  to  $234  million.  The 
full  Hou.ie  approved  the  cut  ye.sterday. 

Along  wl'..h  such  actions,  the  possibiliiy  of 
'he  country's  return  to  low  farm  pi'lcos  and 
big  farm  surplu.^ej  worries  propoiicnt ;  of 
food  al-l  reform. 

••The  one  thing  v.e  all  agree  in  !.•;  tin*- 
vl.at  we  hp.ve  done  In  tl-.e  past — dumping 
inige  a'nout-.t.j  of  food  when  v.e  have  too 
much  and  holding  back  when  we  have  too 
little— -was  r.bomlDJblc,"  .s:ild  a  goveini.ient 
cconoml.it  v.Iid  deals  v.ith  the  fcod-aid  i^.o- 
gram. 

Clrivk  and  oth'jrs  .s:iy  thai,  r>  ^...n,;-'.-.:,!. 
I  :jmmltment  of  t;ome  kind  Is  e-sentinl. 

According  to  Susan  Sechler,  of  the  Agil- 
l-;u.sines3  Accotintabllity  Project,  v. h!ch  Is 
now  looking  into  PL  -180  programs,  marhln- 
<'ry  should  be  cet  up  to  allocate  supplies 
fiTtd  food  aid  recipients,  if  necesinry.  The 
Agribusiness  Accoiuitabllity  Project  is  a  pub- 
lid  interest  group  here  that  focusr:i  on  con- 
glomerates and  concentration  tn  agriculture. 

'■\\'r:'^Q  i;ot  Into  a  situation  wl.crc   what 


we  w;tnt  to  ^i'^-  Iins  lltt'.e  to  di  with  wh-:t 
they  need  or  with  getting  them  on  their 
feet  aericuUuraUy,"  slic  said 

Many  administration  officials  .say  the  fu- 
ture of  the  food  aid  program  cannot  Lo 
divorced  ironi  complicated  decisions  nbou'. 
v\orhi  trncie.  IT  s.-i.ii'er'.,  pro_K.sea  interna- 
tion;il  gi'ain  t-e.serve  iiiid  price  .supports  lor 
Ar'vjrican  I,irnier.i. 

Hr.r.-.'d  B.  I.'.'.imgrcn.  v.ho  resi^-ncd  r.'.c.'- 
ly  as  a  depulv  special  trp.de  represcn'^i  ivc 
at  tlie  Wiiite  Hcnse.  and  other;  agree  tbr.i 
Amerlc:ui  farmers  cannot  f.s^ume  all  the 
r;bk;5  of  p-'O-Ji'.vjng  .-^urplusjs  ag-ilntt  dl^:- 
aster;. 

Major  grai.i  urocluc'?r.s  an.i  con.'-un.crs  1  ..'  " 
.stiirted  negoilaiiiig  ov.  a  GO  niil'lon-ton  l'.- 
tcrnation:'!  grain  reserve.  In  v.l.lch  parti  1- 
pating  rountrie:;  woulf!  sh':rc  re.;pon'n!:llity 
for  hohiinj  reserve  stocks  rnd  would  relcaFO 
Liie:'-'!  ::i,-!n;r  ='??.rrlt    , 

T!-e  reserve  would  bo  the  cci-.tcrpicce  o* 
t'le  C'nited  Nallcns'  pl.in  for  a  system  i.r 
-.vcria  food  security,  la  which  l.itcrnaii  j;:  .1 
food  aid  wotild  be  u  component. 

Ho--.e\cr.  domc&'tlc  an-J  international  poli- 
tics could  well  decicJe  t'lo  .success  or  fail'tro 
of  the  re.  erve  p!:.n. 

Many  farmers  lu  the  United  .'States  fe.-!r 
It  could  deprc.js  prices.  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Earl  Butz  malnialas  the  riserve  is  ii'] 
.answer  io  the  firennial  problem  cf  AincriCAn 
ovorpro'hi;t;on.  However,  'T.-v!m"rcn  aii'l 
some  o'her3  s-y  thr.t  it  conic*  be  sold  ta 
Ant'jriraii  f,-.rir.prs  If  there  was  somet.hii^';  In 
it  for  iheu-i,  such  as  brttcr  lu-fess  to  E"ro'ic.-':i 
giain  markets  during  periods  of  wor;dwid.-? 
.sioc":'oulk"in  r. 

Cut  It  might  be  hard  to  per.';uane  the 
Euiopeaiis  to  trade  an  casing  of  their  eco- 
nomic bu'riers  for  the  reserve  Idea,  partl :n- 
l.irly  .-IS  a  bi^  .\mer;jan  trp.iii  sainlus  this 
ycTV  scc^m.s  possible. 

E:;tre.n;e  caie  v. ill  h:f  e  to  be  taken  '.> 
;:■■  \ke  .sure  that  neither  the  resui-ve  scho.no 
nor  tut\:re  food  aid  serves  as  a  su.b.stitute  for 
e.xpanaeit  investment  In  agricultural  prodt;.- 
tlon  R'.jrc).id,  otlicials  s;^.y. 

Oiliei.j  say  food  &'d  will  be  needed  for 
y.ars  to  coiiie.  Lo-'.ell  Hardin,  agriciilttire 
specialist  at  tlie  Ford  loundation,  said  1: 
can  act  a.s  insurance  that  sudden  agricuU.iral 
di-'."isicrs  will  not  be  a  "critical  issue  for 
developing  nations  In  getting  on  v.lth  ot':ei- 
clc'iU'^ii's  of  national  pU-.;tnlnj.^' 

Carefully  applied,  he  added,  food  aid  c.i.'i 
•staliUi/e  economies  abroad,  fight  Inflation 
and  help  balance-cf-p...y.ments  problems  of 
developing  .iocicties. 

A  foiUicr  aid  worker  In  Brazil  summed 
\tp  the  dilemma  facing  United  States  poU-.y- 
tiiakcr.s  this  way: 

T'no  question  i:;  -.'.hether  the  1954  mentality 
o*"  dumpiiig  EurpUi:;es  auroad  can  be  loh-r- 
a'.ed  in  the  linite  v.orld  we  live  in  now.  C'ln 
the  self-serving  rationale  for  tiie  pro'^ram 
be  ac'nii'.ted  in  the  L.nditions  v>e  ha,.' 
t-,J.. .  .' 


Tlir,  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  GOLDW-^TER.  Mr.  Prc.<;id'.'r.t,  I 
liavo  never  been  c  perially  lii-'.ppy  with 
the  derciipticn  of  American's  drive  lor 
independence  as  a  "rcvOiUtion."  And  liio 
reason  is  that  word  con.iure.s  ui;  cU  kinds 
ol  horrible  incident.s  which  occurred  In 
other  revolution.s  such  as  the  Prencli 
Revoluu'""!  wliich  Ji.^d  a  reign  of  terror 
ruimin-T  from  May  1793  until  July  1794. 
a  15-mcnth  period  during  ':^"hich  scnic 
17,000  persons  v.ere  cxecuLed  in  the  nan-.c 
of  lesal  reform.  The  number  of  pcr.sons 
in  inisou  reached  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, many  of  whom  died  before  tluy 
were  released. 

IJolhing  of  tills  .sort  accompanied  tlic 
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American  Revolution.  It  Wcir.  a  rt ■.olutlon 
oidy  In  the  seme  that  standards,  value.-i, 
and  orders  were  overturned.  Even  so  the 
American  pohtical  system  continued  with 
the  principles  of  hberty  und  jn.stir"  which 
had  been  adopted  and  e^tabli-ied  bv 
the  Fngli.,h  pco.'>le  Actuallv  the  Anicri- 
c.m  Revolution  \v..>  fouglit  ir.  llie  bejiin- 
aiucj  for  Americans  the  ba.->ic  Enslish 
principle  of  th  it  which  concerns  all 
should  have  tlie  con.sent  of  all.  Another 
wi.y  to  say  it  1>,  "r-'D  U\xr>  v.  ithout  rop- 
rt'.eiu.iiion." 

Mr.  Prcsidciif.  T  do  not  lii.nk  I  !'ave 
ever  .~een  the  American  Re'olutlun  de- 
scnijod  in  its  true  colors  and  bc^^er  than 
in  a  .-.peech  by  Mr.  F.  j.  Ryley  r><  ture  the 
Kpisoopal  Chiirih  Women  ot  \ii.zo\.:. 
Diocese.  All  Sa.nf.  Cii'irch  ;:;  Fhoenlx 
en  March  4.  Mr.  Ryley  takes  u.;  bark  to 
those  difficult  dav.s  ot  the  1770"-;  ond  de- 
.^cnbes  v.hat  oocuTcd  in  Xi-rmr.  of  how 
Rou.-^.se:.u  perhap.N  saw  them.  In  all  e;ents 
Mr.  Ryltys  speech  is  one  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  should  .>cudy  and 
think  about  In  the.se  days  of  stress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  .  'leoph  be 
printed  in  the  REcona. 

There  being  no  objectir-n.  the  .-peech 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopo. 
as  follows: 

If.  '>>'  way  of  i;iustraHoii.  <j,c  liken  our 
\iiitii(;iii  poiliv  iitid  order  'o  a  'tee.  then 
we  c;iii  carry  the  iHusfraiioii  lurHier  and 
cay  thftt,  freedom  i-.  the  friii'  ot  this  tree. 
And  wliat  are  two  nt  the  ncre-iin'  roots 
for  thK  tree -the  I;..,  rcoi  i  wp'iout  wlikh 
tt.c  tree  dies? 

Oeorsie  Wu.shlnt'.iii  ar.d  B.ri;,vtiin  Frar.k- 
I'n  bf.th  agreed  that  the-e  two  r'.xji*  v.i-c: 
Individual  mornnrv  and  reUeinn. 

Wliat  were  the  religions  of  the.->f  t ac>  '.iaU- 
tng  architects  ot  our  ijovernirietit  •  Two  him- 
dred  .>e.'irs  may  seem  like  a  K-nir  time  to  go 
OacU  rti'd  lot.k  at  t'ie*r  behefs.  but  hi  num- 
ber of  generations  it  l.s  coniparatUely  few, 
and  the  character  of  nmti  h.io  fii..i:  chaiiped 
la  this  period. 

Many  of  you  knew  Arcbdeaan  Jenkins 
ot  this  dloi-cse  He  liled  a  tew  vear-.  a-ro  and 
was  In  hl.s  aO's.  He  r,\nie  to  Pre-tto't  as  rector 
of  Kt  r.uke.s  and  rnt'=,-.k.nary  to  'i-.f  Indlar" 
In  UiOO.  and  was  made  Arcl.de:  ■  ot  in  1914. 
His  great  grandfiitiur  v.a.s  a  ch.'iilain  In  the 
Cont.inentul  Army  at  VtUlev  Fo!  ..,•»;•.  H«-re  In 
our  own  lifetime  lived  a  m.m  '.•\  v.  horn  only 
two  ijeneratlons  ;-*[)ar,iU-d  lifn  :.-;)iu  an  an- 
cestor who  wa.»  a  chupUin  in  me  Cont|neut;il 
Arniv  at  Valley  Forf;e. 

What  p.as  the  reIt^'lorl  of  c;f>'  r^-e  Wa.shln?- 
ton?  Ceorge  Waj.hlPi,'t<>n  wan  a  ivorslilpltitj 
Mid  devout  member  of  the  (  iiTch  of  Eng- 
land .itKl  Us  sMcce^.sot.  Tlio  Protest.ict  Epis- 
copal CUairch  of  tl,f  United  ot  ,'ei  He  was 
nuide  warden  of  li:.s  paiu-n  in  Virginia  In 
17C2.  The  Pohlck  PariMi  ve-.tri-  n.tnutei  re- 
cord that  he  attained  2.1  of  the  Al  meetlnfjH 
between  the  time  of  his  app.-ti.rment  a? 
warden  and  his  apnoiiifinent  .ti  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Continent. it  Am-,  li  years 
later.  Of  hl.i  8  absenciv.  In  the  <.•  hiurvenlng 
vears.  one  absence  \\m  due  to  slcKnes.«.  two 
becaiuo  ot  httendatu-e  at  the  House  i>f  Bnr- 
trc&ses,  and  h\e  be.Mu.-e  he  v.v^  o.r  of  the 
county. 

The  Pohlck  Parish  rtcord.-i  ai .',  .how  th«t 
ji\  hl.s  ;ippolntmenl  a.s  a  warJen  i.e  signed 
this  dc'lar.itlon:  '  I  will  be  conhrm  lijle  to  the 
doctrine  and  disitpUne  ol  the  Chnrch  of 
Kiiglai.d  aa  by  law  establlsihpd." 

The  IZeverend  Charle-?  Creei..  .-'•<tt(ir  c' 
r'C'hlfk  Parish  from  17.18  to  17GS,  wrrjte:  •1 
i^evcr  knew  so  co.-.st'.nt  an  a'f-no.iuf  !!i 
?hiirch  as  Washinprton  and  hta  behavior  in 
the  i-ir.usj  of  Gtxl  .'as  evr  ■<)  ae^ntv  rever- 
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entlal  that  it  piodii-td  the  h.iopiest  efrci 
on  my  cougresjatlon  and  gtehtly'nfle't-d  me 
In  my  pulpit  labors.' 

Ocortie  Washlngt.<:.n.  In  the  second  general 
order  which  ho  l.,;,u:'d  as  Commnnder-h.  • 
Chief  ou  July  4.  1775.  directed  a  pi.ncHal 
aitcudHiice  on  di.iue  service  to  emplore  the 
blessines  of  heaven  upon  iho  means  u.,ed 
for  oi:r  .s.ilei.v  and  dei'Bn.se." 

Upon   •.Vaslilnslou-.i  urging.  Congress  :ri- 
'hori/ed  ihe  empU.yjncnt  ..f  chaplains  in  ;  1„- 
Con Uneu till   Arm^    and.   immediately    upon 
the  enactment  of  this  aiii.hi.nzaiiou'  he  lo- 
■Mca  a  geiicr.il  order  on  July  0,  1776'  (when 
the   Brn.y  was  In  M.;-w   York  City)    ueMi':'- 
•The  colonela  or  cmnianding  o.ticers  of 
each  regiment  arc  ui-eo'x-d  to  procure  clu",- 
lam-.  accordingly  per.'.oi,,  of  good  uharaeu-r 
and  .  x.-.np-ary  live.s.  to  see  that  all  lnferi..,r 
fIfK?r-,  and  soldlois  pay  them  a  .suitable  se- 
sper  t  fiiitl  attend  carefully  upon  religiou.-<  e.\- 
crcl-es.  Tiie  ble.s.-^ini^  and  protection  of  heaven 
ftre  a-  all  limes  necf.y;ary.  but  especUllv  1-. 
times   of   public    d.stre.  =-    and   danger    ih.. 
gener.-U   hopes  and  tru.sis   that  every  officer 
and  man  wUl  ei.deuvc-r  so  to  live  and  act  a. 
heconies  a  Chriiilian  .soldier,  defending  the 
de.-vreft  rh^hts  and  Uhertie.s  of  his  conntr-  " 
Washii.-ton  was  pre,ld./i:l  of  the  Constllu- 
iK-nuI  Convtnilon  held  In  I7R7  and  Bishop 
White,  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  Bl.shop 
of  Peniisy,v;in!.i   w^vj  cliaplam   ot    tne   Con- 
vention. 

VVi».shlngton  had  -iront;  view-  ns  to  the 
neces-slty  of  hunuau  ni.i/raUty  and  rciifilon.  In 
his  Farev.cl!  Addre.so  on  Sepicml>er  17,  I79i.. 
Wiishiiigton  told  ills  countrymen: 

"Of  all  the  dl-posliloni  and  habitat  uliich 
lead  to  political  prof-perlty.  Rell?;ion  ar.d 
morality  ure  Indi.'-pen  able  .'upporU.  In  vuln 
would  ih!.^  man  claim  the  tribute  ut  P.-itriui- 
Ism,  wlio  -nould  labour  to.-ub-.ert  the-e  grei.l 
pillars  of  humaa  happine.-s,  theie  firmest 
props  of  the  dut;.-s  of  Men  at.d  Citl:;en.s  The 
mere  Poh  iclan.  eqiuiUv  with  the  pious  man 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  vol- 
ume could  not  trace  all  their  conntxion,  with 
private  and  public  felicity.  Let  It  simply  be 
asked  '.Ouic  is  t!>e  security  for  property"  for 
reputaiion.  for  life.  If  the  sen.-e  ol  religK.u^ 
obligation  desert  the  oath-s.  which  are  the  lu- 
strumeiu,-;  of  InveoMgatlon  Ui  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice? Ai.d  let  us  with  caution  ludult;e  the 
supposition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded 
to  tlie  Influence  of  refined  eaucatlon  on 
mind.-  ol  peculiar  strin^Mire— reitson  and  ei- 
perleiue  both  r.rbld  ti.s  to  expect,  that  na- 
tional morality  can  pr,.nu  In  e-Klusloa  of 
rellgior.s  principle. 

Tls  snb:-.tantlall7  true,  that  virtue  or 
morallf  ^-  is  a  nece.ssary  :-prln>,'  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. The  rule  indeed  e.Ktends  with  more 
or  less  forcf  to  every  .species  of  Free  Ciovern- 
ment.  Who  that  Is  a  -.incere  friend  lo  it  cim 
look  with  indifference  upon  attempt.-.  .  o^hake 
the  foundatlr.n  of  tl.e  fabric''" 

Benjaniin  Franklin  held  the  .'saice  Uev,.->  a-s 
to  the  importa'i.  e  of  Individual  nioralUy  a-.d 
religion  .^s  did  Wa-shluiton. 

Franklin  h.vs  to  be  one  of  the  mntt  le- 
tii.'irkable  and  tal'-ntcrt  men  of  all  'ime-  .>:>d 
coiintne-. 

Marqni.-;,  who  pjbllshes  XVho'.s  Who  in 
Amerlc:).  prep.^red  a  galley  pro>  r  o-.  Fmn;-.- 
Iln  as  he  v.ould  have  been  ll.sted  If  \Vho'.s 
Who  had  been  published  In  hts  lifetime.  Tlie 
11.- 1  ol'  r.-aiiklm'-  hon.rs  and  acMf  vements  la 
from  J5  to  20  times  :on<,-er  than  ihat  of  th" 
averi'e  persci  ILsted  In'lodav's  Who's  Who' 
Frlt.'l  has  po,ted  this  Uiting  on  a  lioiird  with 
other  miitrrlals  which  che  h.is  prepared  and 
placed  so  that  you  Cfiti  see  U  v.hi.;i  ^ve  ad- 
journed. 

It  would  ha\j  l-ecn  r:,n  to  havi>  :"o'.Io  e<I 
Franklin  around  England  while  he  uus  tUeie 
fts  representative  of  the  Aiierlcun  rolon.'es  - 
nc/t  the  loarst  Interesting  vould  have  he-ri 
his  argument  with  King  Gerrge  re'.'ardlhi;  ati 
avrhltet   ur.'-'l  fe'iti"^  >!   .ij>ir~iii.  .  >|  p.;  'ir-i.,,. 
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built  In  r  nndon.  It  would  have  been  Inter- 
esting  to  t.it  In  while  he  and  Lord  LeDespen- 
sor  revised  tlie  Book  of  Common  Priver  h. 
the  1750s.  ■  i   •   ui 

When  one  rends  Fr.m'uKn  j  luiti.blography 
ft  Ls  P.S  liiou-U  \oa  were  su  ln<  dojvn  Un'. 
tenmg  te  him  tulk  Uirectlv  wuh  vou  In  hK 
autobjot;iaphy.  FraiiKlui  Ut.- ribid  Ins  re- 
ligion as  folio  ivs: 

■  I  hi.d  been  reliLJiouslv  eUuctit.-d  as  a  Pres- 
hNer^iiii.  Hiid  tho'  tome  ot  the  cioi^muo  ot 
tiiat  pors-iusion.  such  us  ihe  eternal  ilrrre.e.'t 
o/  G'Hi.  clwlioK  rciJiohuiinn.  ttc.  rippe  ired 
fJ  n.e  unintelliuilMc.  o  her,  doubtlui.  anu  I 
early  iit,.se.if,-d  mN.-.e!i  i,o„.  the  public  as- 
semhues  ol  the  sect.  Sunciay  being  mv  studv- 
nig  d.;y.  I  iifvor  whs  wlihoul  some  reiig'ous 
principles.  I  never  timibted.  tot  in.,  ance   the 

w.'Hr"''"  ?'   '"^   ""'*'•    *"•''    »^*    "»^*>'  «'e 
uofld.   arut  fiovernd   It  by   Pr.-.ulence;    tnat 

the  mos.,  acceptable  .service  oi"  Ood  was  the 
doing  good  to  .1,...,;  that  onr  jouIs  are  hn- 
mortal;  and  that  all  crime  vi:\  be  punched 
fttid  vlrtuo  rewarded,  cillier  here  or  liere- 
Hiter.  'J  h^<e  I  estcemd  the  esseniinls  of  every 
re  <on;  and,  being  to  be  found  In  all  the 
religions  v.-e  had  In  otir  country.  I  respected 
them  fill,  tho'  with  different  rtetrces  of  re- 
.-pec,  .Hs  I   fo,„irt   ,i,g„,   ,,^Qjg  ^,^  j^.^^  j^^j^.^ 

u^.h  other  articles,  which,  without  any  tend- 
ency lo  Hi.splre,  promote,  or  confirm  mor.il- 
ity.  serv  d  principally  to  divide  ns.  and  make 
US  uninendiv  to  one  another.  This  re.<<pect  to 
ail.  win  (vn  opinion  that  the  worst  had 
some  good  effects,  indued  me  to  avoid  all 
dl:-.-our>e  that  might  tend  to  lessen  the  good 
op  nion  another  might  have  of  his  o;vn  re- 
Utrlou.  (uid  as  o'-r  province  In^reasd  in  peo- 
ple, and  new  placts  ot  vu.r  ,hip  were  con- 
tlnnall\  .vanted.  ar.d  generallv  erec'ed  bv  vol- 
untary contrib-.ition.  mv  mite  for  .such  pur- 
pose, whatc-ver  might  be  th.-  sect.  w,is  new-' 
refused. 

'Tho'    I   ..oldom    attend    any    nub'.lc    wur- 
•■  Up.  I  had  still  an  opinion  of  Its  prnpiiety 
antl   „t   Its   utility   when   xlghtiv   conducted' 
and  I  re;,-ular!y  paid  my  annual  subscription 
f-r    the   support    of    the    only    Presbyterian 
minis' er  or  meeting  we  h.id  In  Philadelphia 
H.?  n.d  to  visit  me  sometimes  a.^  a  friend 
find  rt,(imon|.,h  me  to  a»tend  his  admlntsira- 
tion.-^.  H'ld  I  was  now  and  then  prevalld  on 
U>  d<,  .so.  once  for  five  Sundays  successlveh- 
Had  he  been  In  n'v  opinion  a  good  preaclter 
perhup.i  I  might  have  continued.   notwUh- 
■-tanding  the  occa.vi,.!i  i  luul  for  the  Sundav.s 
leisure  in  my  course  of  studv:   but  hU  uls- 
'Course,    were    chleHy    either    polemic    argu- 
ments, or  e.Kplirations  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  our  sect,  and  were  all  to  me  very 
dry.  uninteresting.  &nd  unedlfymg.  since  not 
B  .-iiiitle  moral  principle  was  inculcated  or  en- 
forc'd.   thoir   aim   seeming   t.,   be  rather   to 
f.  "ike  ii.s  Pre.>bvtertans  than   ^-ood  citizens. " 
When    we  refer   to   the   Atnerlcu-i    War  of 
Independence   as   a   revolution.    It    is   not    a 
revoluiii.n     m     'he     srn.se     that     standards 
values,    and    order.-,    were    overturned     The 
American  political  order  continued  iTii  the 
principles  of  liberty  and   lustue  v.hi.h  had 
been  od'.pt  ?d  and  e.tabll.hed  by  tii-  F'     ilsh 
people. 

Ktin.'  Edward  I  of  Ungl-ind  who  r.-t  ti'-.l 
from  1272  to  1307.  declared  .^^  a  prmrloVe  of 
En-li.,h  tiovernintnt  that  that  which  con- 
ctius  all  :  hould  have  the  consent  of  hit  Ho 
•"ailed  the  first  Fn-llsii  Parllanent  The 
American  revolution  was  foucht  ;,,  t-ajn  for 
Aoier.cHMs  this  baMc  English  principle  of 
that  which  concerns  all  should  have  the  con- 
.VI  III  ot  all    No  Mixes  wi'liout  reprL->sentiUion 

Were  the  beliefs  of  W<i.shln!r'..n  and  ^'r^t- 
kllu  tlie!<  uniiers;i!ly  accepted  Un'or'utniii-- 
ly,  no 

A'l  through  M,»ory  (here  iiivs  h-»n  tw. 
phllovyphicHl  ronds  In  oppo;  I'e  directions.  In 
f\P"lcnt  Greece  th>-se  two  r.ads  were  hypos- 
tati/ed  by  Uin  pod  Apn'.ir,  ,^.,^  >jjp  j,,(j  jj,. 
O'lyri'i. 
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Apollo  .stood  for  Die  diviiie  law  and  fuder 
uround  wlnih  the  nniver.se  wa.-:  structured 
iiiid  the  divine  wisti.>;n  was  the  center  of  all. 
1110:^0  who  broke  the>e  lavs  '».cre  pimished 
iiiid  ilni.se  who  obeyc'l  fi.em  were  rewarded. 

Uionysiiis,  on  llie  other  hand,  represented 
the  liraiioiial  .n  vOm  i  man  was  the  center 
i,f  e\irytning  I'.t;  1  ,-■  «i)l  and  desire^  were 
Ihe  only  law. 

KncKitey.  of  com  ■.»:■,  belii\i-d  in  til'  hio  laws 
and  ill  the  1'  gos  -the  divine  wisdom,  gocriites 
IS  often  calleci  tin:  lii  I  wi'.!ic»s  to  ciirl-,':  he 
■.iid  we  liave  none  hs  fir  as  we  cnii  t;o  m  our 
l/ijiji'.-^ophy  witliout  a  diviiie  ie\"'!iti itjn 

Wnshlngton  and  Fr..nli.lii!  \vcre  on  iiic 
.'vjjollo,  Socraits  and  Christian  load. 

Th'O  years  after  VVa.-ihin..'oirs  Fun  ".ell 
Address,  the  French  Revolnilcn  had  begun. 
■Jne  Bastille  was  svoinied  on  July  14,  i789. 
With  the  French  Revolution,  Mio  Dionysiac 
load  was  vide  open  hdo  Fiui.  c  vent  roar- 
ing down  It. 

The  reign  of  icin  r  ne^iiii  in  Mhv  17!>:j  and 
ended  on  Julv  21.  I7n4,  with  ine  klHlng  of 
Robespierre.  In  this  \s  nioiUhs  period,  17,000 
persons  were  executru  under  a  lorm  of  law. 
No  one  knows  how  miiny  v^rrt  shot,  drowned 
or  otherwise  killed  oni.-.de  tlie  law,  but  It 
was  far  greater  tha'i  17.000.  liie  people  im- 
prisoned reached  the  hundreds  of  tnousands; 
many  died  in  prison;  1.50.000  persons  were 
listed  as  emigres.  Every  kind  I'f  eminence 
marked  men  for  dca'l. .  and  a'l  ciii.;ses  und 
ages  were  Included.  In  1799  tin*  man  on  horse- 
back— Napoleon — seized  control  of  France. 

Yon  can  have  order  wilhotit  freedom,  but 
you  can't  have  freedom  without  order.  France 
had  no  freedom,  neither  under  the  revolution 
of  the  mob  nor  under  Napoleon 

During  the  French  Revo! ni  ion  r^o- called 
reason  displaced  God.  RelJclo'as  services 
ceased  and  statues  labeled  i..ason  were 
placed  on  altars,  and  Chn^^  and  Ahiry  were 
taken  down. 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  Frfmh  Revolu- 
tion, and  what  were  ills  belief.s?  Rousseau 
has  been  given  the  credit.  What  was  Rous- 
seau's religion?  He  did  not  have  one.  Did  he 
have  individual  morality?  The  answer  Is  NO. 
He  has  been  called  a  sentimental  dei.st: 

Deism  was  a  plillosophlcal  movement 
existing  from,  roughly,  1650  to  1800  and  then 
It  expired.  It  started  in  England,  and  Rous- 
seau was  the  main  exponent  in  France, 

Paul  E.  More  dc-'crioed  Rousseau's  del--m 
as  follows: 

"Gist  of  his  faith  I'-  a  pure  deism,  a  trust- 
ful reliance  on  some  beneficial  god  who  Is 
united  with  nature  by  a  mutual  ssmipathy 
corresponding  to  that  which  he  himself  feels, 
and  who  Is  In  fact  no  more  than  a  magnified 
projection  of  his  o'Aii  Innocent  personality 
Into  the  infinite  m/h! — !jlmself  and  nature; 
god  and  nature." 

The  deists  tliotiglit  a  god  created  the  uni- 
verse and  then  started  it  running,  like  a 
watchmaker  makes  a  clock — winds  it  up  and 
it  goes  on  ticking  away.  The  deLsts  nature  is 
a  very  unsentimental  force. 

I  would  like  to  hear  an  Imaginary  dis- 
course between  the  la^e  Bi.shop  Johnson  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocc.se  of  Colorado  and  Rous- 
seau. They  tell  the  story  of  Bishop  Johnson 
riding  on  a  train  and  a  noted  astronomer 
was  sitting  be.slde  jilin.  He  told  tlie  Bishop 
that  his  Idea  of  religion  was  tlie  golden  rule; 
tho  Bishop  replied  his  idea  of  asironomv  was 
"twinkle,  twinkle  little  .star." 

However,  .sentimentallsm  vas  tlie  t.sseiice 
of  Rousseau's  philosopiiy;  dei  -ni  was  an 
accident  of  his  creed. 

Briefly,  Rousseau's  sfntinieniaUsin  lay  In 
this  theory:  man  is  infinitely  good;  If  he 
does  wrong,  It  Is  society's  fault.  "In  his  view 
the  primitive  savage  was  the  perfect  being, 
living  in  solitude,  mating  by  chance,  follow- 
ing undisturbed  his  lieaithy  animal  instincts. 
The  first  law  of  nature  Is  love  of  self  and 
In  this  paradise  of  primeval  Isolation,  thei» 
Is  nothing  to  distort  that  lnno»:cnt  Injpul.se. 


When  by  chance  man  meets  with  man,  he  Is 
kept  from  wrongdoing  by  the  feeling  ot  sym- 
pathy and  pity  which  Is  after  the  Instinct  of 
.-plf  preservation — the  second  law  of  nature" 
!Pau!  E.  More] 

In  the  opinion  of  the  seutimentallst.t,  the 
llrst  fall  from  this  social  Garden  of  Eden  v;a3 
when  the  first  man  said — "this  Is  my  parcel" 
and  hence  all  troubles  and  di.s.ou'vcs  arise 
from  property. 

Rci!:seau"s  vie.vs  on  educatuig  a  chi'.d  were 
that  the  Instincts  planted  In  a  child  by  na- 
ture are  right.  Therefore,  the  aim  of  educa- 
tloii  Is  to  place  the  child  In  such  a  position 
that  these  Instinct.;  may  develop  freely  with- 
out any  thwarting  control  from  in.i-te}»or 
society. 

Under  this  edin.ition  theory,  it  is:  in-iinct 
instead  of  experienced  Jadgment;  Impu!.  e  In- 
stead of  contro:;  unbridled  ;ibcrty  i'l  tc,»d  ol 
discipline. 

Rous.wati  wi'iiid  fost«r  emotlon.s.  f-s  il  the 
uniting  bond  of  mankind  were  sentiment. 

The  founding  fathers  of  our  country  knew 
iliat  In  er.in  man  there  is  a  will  to  power 
wliich  iias  lo  be  curbed  through  seU-master- 
Inii.  The  scni iinenlal  deists  .say  there  is  no 
hucli  will  to  power  if  people  own  no  proper  y. 

The  agency  v.  hlch  has  existed  to  cliain  this 
beast  ill  man  has  traditionally  been  the 
church,  but  the  church  appears  to  hr,\e  lost 
Its  moral  leadership. 

In  colonial  and  pioneer  days,  the  church 
did  not  hesitate  to  preach  hell  fire  and  dam- 
nation. The  church  was  concerned  with  es- 
cliatology — the  end;  the  return  of  Christ;  a 
man's  death,  his  resurrection;  the  weighing 
ot  his  soul;   Judgment,  heaven  or  hell. 

Eschatology  throughout  the  history  of  the 
church  has  had  periods  when  it  was  empha- 
sized and  when  It  was  soft-pedaled.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  moral  Influence  of  the  church  ap- 
pears to  have  a  direct  ratio  with  the  concern 
with  eschatology. 

The  eminent  christian  apologist,  C.  S. 
Lewis,  In  bis  writings  makes  It  clear  that  we 
should  ever  remember  The  Four  Last  I'lilngs: 
Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell. 

It  appears  that  there  are  the.se  two  roads 
going  In  opposite  directions.  It  Isn't  Impor- 
tant whether  you  are  on  the  right  or  the 
left  side  or  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  im- 
portant things  Is  which  road  are  you  on! 

There  Is  the  Rousseau  road — and  It  Is  trav- 
eled by  the  Bernard  Shaw  and  Webb  Social- 
ists. Shaw  and  Webb,  In  their  book  on  So- 
cialism, state  that  the  first  thing  that  must 
be  accepted  If  you  are  going  to  be  a  socialist 
Is  that  man  is  the  creature  of  society  and, 
second,  that  the  elite  who  understand  social- 
ism must  be  allowed  to  establish  the  perfect 
society  without  hindrance  or  obstruction. 

Another  group  which  ts  traveling  the  Rous- 
seau road  are  those  who  espouse  the  Freud- 
Ian  ethic,  which  holds  that  man  cannot 
and  should  not  be  provident  or  venturesome 
and  that  he  must  and  should  be  supported, 
protected  and  socially  maintained. 

One  has  only  to  read  Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac by  Benjamin  Franklin  to  see  where 
he  stood  on  the  question  of  self-reliance 
and  enterprise. 

It  is  a  useless  exerci.se  to  study  or  recount 
lilstorv  unless  we  relate  it  to  the  problems 
of  the  present. 

The  two  roads  I  mentioned  still  exls'.  and 
are  being  traveled  today.  I  will  leave  it  to  jou 
v.hlch  Is  the  heavier  traveled  today. 

I  bought,  on  the  street  corner  from  a 
vending  machine,  the  weekly  newspaper,  The 
Weekly  People,  published  by  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  of  America  dated  February  22, 
1975.  One  ol"  its  articles  contained  this  para- 
graph, whlcli  Is  pure  Rousseaulsm: 

"At  th©  out.set  of  historical  evolution,  there 
were  neither  class  divisions  nor  a  state.  The 
primitive  organlaatlon  of  society  knew  only 
the  democratic  communal  authority  of  tho 
group.  It  is  only  after  material  necessity  has 
forced  tlie  clas.sle.is  primitive  society  to  break 


up  Ir.'.o  dats  d!v)  loiis,  into  rulers  and  iln 
rtiled,  that  tlie  state  appears.  And  as  .'■ociety 
evolved  througli  ditterent  forms  of  class  ruit 
fro.n  ancient  i  haliel  tla'.ery  to  feudal  .ser'- 
Uoin  to  capitalism,  with  lis  .sysiem  of  wage 
slavery,  the  fate  retnaiJicd  the  vehicle  "f 
the  dorri'.nant  I'la.-s  in  society,  ihe  m-'ire  or 
les.-,  adtqnitr  exprc-r.-ion  of  ruiing-class  In- 
tere.-.^-  From  the  lime  it  spr..ng  up  with  ^h'- 
advent  of  eiass  society,  the  .''tate  has  useu 
Its  ors/ans  ol  lorce  and  coercion  primarily  to 
niii'ntaiii   the  .sujiprcss^on  of  other  cla.sfaes 

3  ao  not  tnuik  u!.y  American  want.-;  to  b' 
;i  )>.-imJt!\C. 

ine  »octah^is  talk  a'lcut    the  proletarits' 
1:    i.s  a  Latin   word  and  it  Is  interestinj.'  to 
kiiov    v.hat   V    imant    In   ancient   Rome    I* 
w.is  n  n'.m  \>lio  g'ves  nothing  to  .-^ocit'}    hu' 
ii.s  iluiUren. 

The  qiKstun,  1  suppo.se,  Is  really:  v  lil' li 
road  are  we  going  to  travel;  which  road  .>;I1 
pi'ociuce  the  bes',  nitn  and  women? 

It  !s  not  hard  to  ascertain  wiiich  road  some 
ttiMctttois  lire  traveling.  The  following  new- 
storv  V.  ovild  he  Juimorous  if  the  results  wouki 
not  bf-  so  tragic.  The  Arizona  Dally  Star  news- 
paper of  Febiiuity  li»,  ]!)7S.  carries  a  Wiv  Ii- 
i.u;  S-ui  tepurt  ■ 

0\!  Rli.'\ri  i;s  ED;-C/.ri>''N  Is  F:iofo£i  t; 

v;  \sniNi.roN. — Children  should  not  be  it - 
(juireti  to  learn  now  to  read  until  the  seven'.', 
giade.  Aiitlinietlc  and  all  other  mandatory 
subject.-;,  as  wi  U  as  grades  and  achlevemein 
tests,  should  be  abandoned  by  elemeir r.r 
SI  hools. 

TlKse  controversial  propu- als  were  n^attc 
liere  Monday  by  William  D.  Rohwer,  Jr..  of 
the  Institute  For  Human  Learning  at  tne 
Uiuvtrsily  of  California,  Berkeley,  who  con- 
tenci-;  that  millions  of  children — most  o! 
them  from  mlddle-cla«3  families — are  pro- 
grammed by  elementary  schools  for  fallnri, 
at  an  etuly  age, 

"Tne  only  kinds  of  children  for  whom 
scliool  Is  congenial  arc  those  who  have  a 
bent  lor  reading  or  arithmetic,  and  who  i  an 
jnoiU  from  early  formal  instruction  In  these 
siihjcits,"  Rohwer  said.  "For  the  remainder 
of  ti'e  population,  .schooling  Is  experlep"  cd 
Hs  a  constant  struggle  dotted  with  repeati  u 
notices  that  failure  has  been  achieved." 

Most  schools,  Rohwer  said  at  a  confcicin  i 
.-ponsored  by  the  National  Education  Assr.  , 
have  misplaced  priorities:  requiring  6tude;it> 
to  succeed  In  the  early  grades,  rather  than 
attempting  to  Insure  success  in  Junior  and 
senior  high  school. 

Priorities  should  be  turned  around,  he  sain 
so  that  children  In  elementary  schools  will 
be  guaranteed  against  failure,  thereby  in- 
creasing their  chances  of  finding  schools  con- 
genial and  pleasurable  places  In  which  •he-, 
can  succeed  as  they  grow  older. 

Under  Rohwer's  radical  overhaul  of  schrwii . 
Ing,  no  children  would  be  required  to  attain 
any  subject  matter  level  of  achievement 
before  the  seventh  grade.  In  elementarv 
schools,  students  would  be  free  to  work  on 
any  projects  they  desired.  Including  tradi- 
tional subject  area."?,  or  even  topics  of  their 
own  choosing  such  as  computer  programmlni: 
or  the  lore  of  professional  baseball.  Students 
who  wanted  to  learn  how  to  read  would  b<.. 
allowed  to  do  so,  If  teachers  felt  they  coulu 
achieve  without  difficulty. 

During  two  or  three  years  of  Junior  higli 
school,  he  said,  all  basic  skills  of  readlnir 
mathemati'^^  ar.d  other  subjects  could  be 
taught. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  tjjrer 
sources:  Fdmund  Burke,  the  Arizona  Bii:  of 
Rights,  and  the  Bible. 

Edmund  Burke,  in  referring  to  Rou5i!«eau 
said: 

"We  have  had  the  great  professor  of  'lie 
philosophy  of  Vanity  In  England — Benevc- 
lence  to  the  whole  species  and  want  of  feel- 
ing for  every  individual  with  whom  the  pr.-,- 
fessor  comes  In  contact,  form  the  character  of 
the  new  philosophy. " 
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Section  1  of  the  Bi::  of  Ri^-hts  of  the  Ar!- 
'/>na  Constitution  say.:  -A  freq'ient  recur- 
rence to  fundamental  principles  Is  essetitla; 
t-.  tiie  security  of  !n;l!vldtial  rUhts  ai-d  the 
perpetu.tv  of  Ir-e  f  )vernmeiit." 

Jesus  1-1  M:,ttiie*  12.  3.0:  ■  Mako  a  tree 
s-iuaU  ffna  1-3  fruit  will  be  .  ound.  ma:e  a 
Tree  rotten  nrd  it-  fruit  will  be  rottoii  For 
the  tree  znn  bs  told  bv  Us  fruit   • 

And  last:  ••\Vha»  does  the  Lord  rprjulre  of 
V  .u-'"  The  Prophet  Micnh  aaswored:  •nu; 
to  do  Justice,  and  to  love  kludne.ss.  and  to 
»■  I'.k   humbly   with    y.  ur  Or.d  •'  Mlcn^i   6     8 


Ma  )•< 


a 
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MIA  .XV/ARfNESS   VEAR 

Mr    STONE.  Atr    ri-e.-iclcnt.  I  ii-,e  Uj- 
tl.iy  to  exprc.-is  in.v  rouc-eni  n'.er  the  fate 
f)f  our  servicctnen  mi^,inp  in  anion.  1 
have  joined  many  uf  my  colleagues  in  co- 
■iJi-n.- oring  Senate  Resol-itic;:  4S,  a  reso- 
lution  directing  the  State  Dcpartniert 
ai;J  the  President  to  pre.-.Mire  tlie  North 
Vietnamese    and    Canibodj^m    Govern- 
ment ;  into  pro\;di:-  :icidui onal  informa- 
•;-n  concerning  .,   :    Ml.A's    i  have  ako 
ccspoiiiorcrl  S  t> " }   i  bill  that  v.-ould  pro- 
hibit any  rh:int!-^  :p.  the  .-itnttit:  of  anv 
mcmb«r  of  the  uniforr^ied  .'services  who 
IP  mLssing  in  action  until  such  tim°  as  the 
prDvislon.s  of  the  Paris  Peace  .Accord  of 
January  27,  19:j.  have  been  fiJIy  com- 
Phrd  v/ith. 

I  am  very  pleiw-cd  tnat  cuiicern  o-.c;- 
our  servicemen  nu.'ssinp  in  artion  has  also 
been  formally  evpres><ed  bv  Florida's 
Oovernor  Reuben  A.-kew.  Mr.  Prendent 
I  a.-k  unanimou..  con.^ent  that  Governor 
A.skew'i  proclanuiiion  prociaimii.g  the 
year  1975  to  be  MIA  Av.  arfne.<.-.  Year'  be 
printed  m  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiectlon.  the  proda- 
mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  ns  follows: 

I*Roe:..\..i  1 ;  iijN 
Wherca.";.    m   January.    197a.    the    Vu-inain 
C -"^e-FIre   at;reeme:it   uas   signed    la   ParN 
and 

Whereas,  the  provisions  of  that  agree- 
ment called  for  the  return  of  American 
Prisoners  of  War  and  an  accounting  or  '.\\f 
Men   Missing   in  Action,   and 

Whpresi.s,  tod.iy,  '\'m>..t  two  years  l;vter 
the  fate  of  1.300  of  onr  men  as  prisoners  i  ' 
ml.:.slng  in  Vietnam.  La  s.  Cambodia,  cr 
China  is  unknown,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Communists  Intend  'o  comply  with  the  pro- 
v:.si(.:  s  o:  a  return  of  ail  prisoners,  an  ac- 
countine;  of  the  Men  Mts.  inp  in  Action,  a;  I 
return  of  the  remal-.g  ot  those  who  dud  on 
foreign  soil,  and 

Wherea.1.  VIVA  ( Vol  e:*  in  Vital  America; 
Rpd  the  National  Le.vrne  ot  Families  have 
undertaken  the  ta.=;k  of  brlnu'lncr  to  rocui 
attention  on  tho  pllehf  of  tar  Prisoners  o: 
VV^r  and  Mi.'iUiE;  Men.  and 

Where;is.  the  focus  Is  in  the  form  of  a  r.-- 
dcdicatlon   for   f;.»edorn: 

Now,  th-refor?.  I.  Reub  u  O'D  .a  ^kew  bv 
r'rnie  of  tbf  pM'horitv  vested  In  me  as 
Governor  of  t'-e  S^a^e  of  Florida,  do  herebv 
proclaim  the  ye.-ir  197i  as  MIA  AA«rrne.«.<! 
Year  In  Florida,  a.nd  di  v.r-.'e  all  rlM-ens 
to  j!->li  la  pr  ■TlBlmuii;  suopo'it  for  the  ef- 
fort-, of  the  famtllp?  and  friends  In  brlneln^ 
to  the  Rttentl:>n  of  America  and  the  world 
the  p!ik-:.t  of  our  Pi  tuners  of  War  and  'ho^n 
>fl'^ln5  In  »kct.lon  In  Snuheast  A^la 


children    And  all  of  ii^;  In  th"  ToMKre  -* 
know  thi:>  That  !.«=  why  I  have  joined  In 
spca-crins  legislation  to  expand  and  i:;:- 
prov?  all  oiu-  child  nutrition  program-, 
iiKaidiug  ilie  aiimrner  lunch  program 

A  paruc  liar  problem  lia*;  ansei.  ;n  co-  - 
nectioa  v.ith  this  v^ar's  siimn:er  liinch 
proaram  ho-.\ever.  It  is  aimo^t  the  end 
oi  M:irci'..  ar.d  the  time  is  upon  n^  when 
tiie  ot^ite.^  are  gearing  up  for  t^.i^  siun- 
mc:r-i.  program.  B.:l  U,ey  cannot  do  ^o 
urUtSo  Congrc.5  acto  to  author:^;f>  the 
pros.Miii.  and  the  fund.s  tor  it.  Vv'e  do  not 
h:ive  the  time.  beUire  the  Easter  recess, 
to  conquer  a.iu  come  to  ;.;,'iecment  on 
ampndment.s  to  all  of  the  Federal  feed- 
ing programs.  That  is  wh-  I  am  jninin- 
hi  the  effort  to  r.a.ss  legislation  authoi" 
i2iiig  the  summer  program  tlnough  Sei.- 
l.-iiber  30  ox  this  .year,  at  the  fiscal  v^ar 
1974  level 

in  Ncxv  Jersey  alone  last  vear  there 
^re  532  .sites  serving  lunclies  to'36  770 
chilc'ren  each  dny  durir--  the  summer 
The  amount  of  Federal  monev  lor  tlio 
pro'jram  amounted  to  $J.a60.b,)5.  Tliis 
year,  wiMi  the  uiiemplo\aient  rate  still 
on  the  rise  m  Nf.v  .Jersey  ana  cuirentl- 
touchuigalm..,..t  11  iienent.  continuatiop 
ot  this  r  rogram.  at  Ica.st  at  tiie  level  ot 
last  year.  Is  vital. 

A=;  we  all  know,  nnemplovment  is  not 
the  only  thing  that  has  incica.'^ed  in  the 
past  vcar.  Food  costs  have  al.so  continuerl 
vo  rise  by  some  10  to  13  percent.  We  have 
acted  ::i  Congress  to  tie  ioo<l  .stamps  to 
Che  Coii.sumer  Pi  ice  IndfX.  and  I  hope 
that  v.e  wdi  succeed  in  doing  the  .same 
tlnnc  for  the  summer  lunch  program 
If  we  do  not  v>.  e  will  be  reducing  t!:e  level 
of  the  program  by  as  mticii  a;  15  per- 
cent. This  Is  something  that  we  .simplv 
cuiaioi,  afford  to  d  r 


r-rotM  y  r^pre^enr:n<?  wh.if  they  r.ccomplLsh.J 

in  the  pa'st.  Little  stars,  printed  on  his  cloth 

•twinkle'  w.th  pride— bcrtrtne  the  name  .t 

each  .state  In  tlie  United  St:ites    CaretHl  of 

'•oordinating  his  oittat.  the  fl.=ig  deftly  cho-o 

li#  colors  that  w..iild  e.vpreos  ti  e  Put.stand-' 

'li,'  ch,irftcteri  Mc<*  ol  Ms  co'..!,'rv  Deep  in  his 

M■^r-  he  fee^.s  th.-tt  thore  are  three  ".Vor:  t.'n- 

w.'uld  ui.i.oi.n.  .•  u,  pre.  .  ...iv    liip  --cd  woui-l 

f\-prp,s  the  o;if,taadlng  me-,  of  the  '--itea 

Stages  who   •■blaze"  insld©  otr  heart*    Tt- 

bl-ie  would  =peak  fjr  i,=   bv  c^rntlv  broadl 

c«-(!r3  •  ih»  peace  ani  good  will  of  men  ■ 

bi  ,,T|ira  on  top.  liowevpr.  i:  the  \Ui!te-  fre- 

f-'  reveal  our   mitnoer  one   character.Kt.^  _ 

;'    Ubt-rtv   and    rr^oUoin    tint    i..;   p., re   aii1 

^  UiidHun-  d  bv  our  fiu.ltq.  i,p  continues  t„ 
le  luvai  to  us  OptliDism  and  crnfldence  fla-- 
up  l:,>rrie  of  aim  and  he  (laps  enthu..jlR5,tl- 
call.-  ui  the  air— American  air.  With  the  '^kl'l 
o:  an  e^pe'  lenc-d  b:,ker.  lu-  blends  .he  weight 
of  our  mist..ii,e'>  wi'h  nn  efnal  porMon  of 
o.ir  acconipli.hmr>  t-i  Pro.idiv  presenting  the 
res.u.s  for  others  to  admire  he  smiles  in 
^^pite  of  himself-An-.erlca  H  Amerle?  eood 
poirv,  ni;d  bad! 

B'jrH  P.^^I.I.^RINr. 
St.  Roif  o'  tiva  Srt'ortl 
'.V-fvt   i;.  p  T    r,b'uar-/  19:-.^ 


GOV  SHERMAN  W.  TRIBBITT  RE- 
NEWING DEL.'WVARE'S  SUPPORT 
FOR  OUR  NATION'S  ^'^A•S 


THE      WARWICK     EMBLEM     CLUBS 
WIViVING  AMERICANISM  POLICY 


Mr.  CASE  Mr  Pre.>;idenr.  nothing  Is 
more  Import'^rt  to  the  fiirure  of  our 
cnn'ry  t.vMi  l\v  i.c?[<-h  of  our  Nation's 


Mr  PA3TORE.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
A.rvvicic  Emblem  Club  No.  416  has 
shared  with  me  the  e.s.say  that  won  the 
AmerKanis.-n  es«ay  contest  that  the  club 
recently  sponsored  In  the  .'•.econdar,- 
schools  of  Wat-wick,  R.l.  The  essay  con- 
te.^t  is  a;;  annual  event,  and  all  the  stu- 
dent., in  the  Wurv.ick  secondary  school 
system  can  participate.  Thi.s  year,  Betii 
Paglia-inl  wrote  the  winning  essay  Slie 
cho-e  as  her  topic  the  Aniernan  flM^' 

Mr.  Pi-esklent.  Beth's  thoughts  on  the 
symbolism  of  our  flag  are  so  beautiful 
nrd  so  .-^ensiavfl:  e.vpicsed  that  I  would 
hke  to  .=iiiaie  them  with  my  colleagup- 
who.  I  know,  will  enjoy  Ihem. 

1  ask  unanimous  con.ient  that  the  »  - 
Say  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein.cr  no  objection,  the  cs.s.iv 
wo  ;  ordered  to  he  printed  in  fae  Rrcoi-j 
a;j  f'.iiows: 

OtT.T  Ft  AC 

H.':i..'.g  !!i  head  hljh  rir.d  r'.'.tlct,-!  • 
hLs  rrpewance.  the  .-iag  cordially  wnves  to 
th-sc  .-^eurr;,  irg  below.  Kxprc^sing  hlnvseir 
a^  nn  ca-:y-g:!ing  character  he  readilv  co- 
op-T.'tes  v-lth  the  friendly  wind  swaying  him 
gen'ly  He  It  totally  cor.sclors  of  hl.s  saltnr- 
type  CDUar  acc-ented  by  a  red  and  white  sMrt 
ftblare  with  patriotic  spUit.  The  flag  reveals 
his  Inn^r  feel!'-g-i  and  .senslMvUy  by  paying 
3trl?t  attention  to  each  of  the  thirteen  "ort- 
gtriHl  cotonles.  Each  one  ha<!  Iti  own  "jou- 
v-r--  er.-rr,vr-l  Individually  In'.j  the  fi-^-- 


Afr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  tiie  letter 
•>i  the  Foreign  Minister  of  North  Viet- 
nam re!ea.<;ed  by  Senator  Kcnnedy  sho\\  s 
that  Hanoi  continues  to  withhold  In- 
formation on  Americans  missing  In 
act(on  In  a  crude  attempt  to  further  its 
political  and  military  goals.  This  is  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cord-s  and  of  any  standard  of  decent, 
civihzed  behavior. 

Noith  Vietnam's  behavior  shows  that 
ti.eir  leaders  are  obviously  aware  that 
the  United  States  ha.s  not  forgotten  its 
n:i-,ing  in  action.  Indeed  we  have  not 
I:'.  *he  past  several  montli.^,  proclama- 
tions of  support  for  MIA's  liave  been  Is- 
sued in  cities  and  States  all  over  this 
country.  One  of  the.se  proclamations  was 
l.-suru  by  Delawaies  Go'.-einor,  Sher- 
man W.  Tribbitt. 

The  fnmilies  of  our  ml.^.slng  In  action 

ha-.e  asked  for  support  on  several  bills 

including  S.  494  and  S    624.  I  urge  the 

Ani.ed  Services  Committee  to  give  these 

■  bills  speedy  attention. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
Goeeinor  Tribbitfs  proclamation  be 
printed  in  tlie  Rei  ord. 

H-.cte  being  no  obincion.  tlie  -jroc- 
i.imi-'tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  ni 
tiie  Record,  as  follows. 

.'S;memi;.nt  itY  Cuv.  Skerm\n  W.  Tribbiit, 
Ri:.vEniNG  D::i..\v.'.\RE's  Sfpponr  tor  Cva 
Naiion  .s  MIA  3 

Whereas,    Iti   .Tan nary.    1973,    »he   Viftnain 
rcfic-Flre  Agreement  was  sicntd  In  Piirl- 
a;!d 

^VhTear  the  provlFtop'?  of  thar  ftLrecment 
called  for  the  return  of  American  Prisoners 
i>f  War  aad  an  accounting  of  'he  Men  Mi-sin'.; 
In  Action;  find 

Wlierea^,  today,  nl:noi^  two  year.i  later. 
Ills  fate  of  1..3no  of  nur  m>!'  a=  prl«-.onpr!i  c" 
ntsFii'^  in  Vietnam,  Lcos,  C;':nboc!M.  r. 
C'lhin  is  uiilcv.owr.;  and 

Whereas,  thc?re  Is  no  evidence  t'mt  tho 
r:unmuulsls  Intend  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
vtlons  of  a  return  of  all  Prisoners,  an  ac- 
counting of  the  men  ^:4ss!<l3  in  A.:tlrn,  and 
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return  of  the  rri.,aii.'-  of  1ho^c  uioo  tiled  >ii\ 
foipign  hOil;  anil 

Wiicrea.s.  VIVA  'Voices  i-i  Vital  A)>ierl''a) 
e^r.a  ihe  Ntt''oiial  Le.ytio  of  Families  has 
iindoriakeii  the  ta.'^k  of  ti'ln.^ing  to  focus 
alien  ion  on  the  p'i^nt  oI'  onv  Pil.sGiifis  of 
W.irHnil  Mi.--.,'^ii!^  tuen;  and 

Vvhereas.  the  locus  ;  ):.  t'U-  fi'i-.n  ot  a 
vi'i.'cdlcai  iOii  for  fu-cciom. 

Mow,  tlierefore.  1,  Sh''n.ia;,  W  Tubbl'r, 
Govon-.or  of  tiio  :^;a'..i  ol  r)<^;.iv,.irt,  ilo  hereby 
proclaim  :sui)piirl  for  me  ellorl.s  of  the  fam- 
ilies aiid  iricndi;  of  tlie  American  Prisoners 
of  War  aiid  Ml.s:;inc  in  Action  In  Southeast 
A^ia  and  i  uU  ui>on  nil  c!ti.-i-;i'-  to  .'upport 
this  I'au.se  wit;  inlp  hnni  to  tne  alletition  of 
Amencii  and  tlie  v  orld,  the  plight  of  our 
ri)-(Miei-    i.f   Wht   111. -a   ':!s>itip    In   Action. 


I 

MANPOVw'Eli     TRAINING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  the  En- 
vironmental Prole:  lion  Agency,  under 
Administrator  Russell  Train  s  leadership, 
has  been  makinr  a  most  <  ommendable 
effort  to  help  Si  ate  and  local  officials 
solve  tlieir  environinenUil  manpower 
shortages.  In  Noveml)er.  Train  contacted 
all  Governors,  mayors,  and  county  rom- 
inis.sioners  nlerting  them  that  title  I  and 
II  funds  ot  CET.A.  Comprehen.sive  Em- 
ployment and  Trai?nn,';  Act  of  1073.  Pub- 
he  Law  92-203 — a  Labor  Department 
program — could  be  used  to  employ  and 
train  needed  pollution  abatement  and 
control  personnel.  Concurrently  with  Ad- 
ministrator Train's  letter,  regional  EPA 
administrators  contacted  State  environ- 
mental agencies  and  local  public  works 
directors  alerting  them  *to  tlie  .same  pos- 
slbihty  and  offering  technical  assistance, 
if  needed. 

To  further  familiaii/.e  stai*"  and  local 
environmental  officials  with  CETA  and 
other  manpower  resources.  EPA  .spon- 
.'Kored  the  National  E^nvironmental  Man- 
power Planning  Conlereiicc  in  December. 
Over  245  officials  representing  all  50 
States,  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam  attended 
this  Conference.  1  v.  as  pleased  that  a 
number  of  lowan-  were  asked  to  be 
speaker.*!  at  this  Conference  because  of 
their  record  and  national  reputation  in 
the  environmental  education  fields. 

They  were: 

Robert  H.  Lonn.sbc ;  ly,  ^ecreta^•y  of  ag- 
riculture. State  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines. 

Dr.  William  M.  Baley,  a.s.sociate  .sup- 
erintendent, area  si  hool  and  career  ed- 
ucation branch.  Iowa  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Des  Moines. 

Charles  C.  Miller,  acting  director  of 
land  quality  management  Iowa  Depart- 
ment of  Eiuiio'inK  ntal  Quality.  De.s 
Moines. 

Michael  L.  Ciav,l.;id.  director  of  de- 
velopment. Kiikwootl  ContUiUnity  Col- 
lege, Cedar  Rapids. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  State 
and  local  officials  are  intere.sted  in  this 
program  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
train  the  unemplojed  to  fill  environ- 
mental and  public  worlis  jobs.  I  am  pro- 
viding this  Information  to  my  colleagues 
for  two  reasons:  First,  with  tire  Nation's 
unemploj  ment  rate  soaring  to  8  percent, 
I  believe  every  worthwhile  effort  to  help 
decrease  the  unemployment  rolls  should 
be  recognized.  Second,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  EPA  and  tJie  Labor  Department 
working  together  In  such  a  constructive 
manner. 


VIETNAM  MILITARY  AID  CUTOFF 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sxev- 
E^soN)  and  I  submitted  an  amendment 
to  S.  920,  Ihe  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1970,  which 
would  cut  off  all  military  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  on  July  1  of 
this  year,  with  a  one-time  120-day  ex- 
tension allowed  if  the  President  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  such  an  extension 
woulci  promote  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  our  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Recgiid. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
nicnt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKconn,  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  between  lines  10  and  H.  in- 
f-f  rt  a  new  section  as  follows; 

Skc.  802.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
jjrovtslon  of  law,  no  military  assistance  and 
no  defense  article  may  toe  made  available 
(whether  by  cash,  credit,  guaranty,  lease, 
gift,  or  otherwjse)  to  the  Government  ot 
Soutli  Vietnam  on  or  after  July  1,  1975;  and 
all  licenses  heretofore  Issued  for  the  trans- 
portation of  arms,  ammunitions,  and  Imple- 
ment's of  war  (Including  technical  data  re- 
lating thereto)  to  or  for  the  Government  of 
.South  Vietnam  shall  be  Invalid  (to  the  ex- 
t^-nt  unused)  on  and  after  July  1,  1975.  and 
no  new  UceiLses  may  be  l.ssucd  for  such  pur- 
pose after  such  date. 

(b)  The  President  Is  autlicrlzed  lo  siispend 
(he  provisions  ol  subsection  (a)  of  tliis  sec- 
lioii  If  he  ceriihes  to  the  Congress  that  sucli 
i?.uspcnslon  will  further  a  peaceful  .solution 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  In  accordance  with 
the  Paris  agreement  on  ending  the  war  and 
restoring  peace  In  Vietnam,  but  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  suspend  such  provisions 
sliall  be  effective  only  for  a  period  of  120  days 
after  June  30,  1976.  In  no  event  may  any 
amount  be  obligated  for  military  assistance 
(in  any  form)  for  South  Vietnam  during 
any  period  of  suspension  Invoked  by  the 
President  under  this  subsection  In  any 
amount  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975. 

Renumber  '-eoilon  802  through  804  i..--  <;ec- 
*!'>ns  803  tliroe.j;)!  805,  respectively. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  RECIPIENTS 
FAIRNESS  ACT:  DISABILITY'  AP- 
PEALS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  March  6, 
when  I  introduced  the  Social  Security 
Recipients  Fairness  Act,  S.  985,  I  made 
reference  to  tlie  provisions  under  title  II 
of  that  bill,  which  would  require  that 
disability  insurance  appeals  be  concluded 
within  110  days  from  the  date  of  initia- 
tion, barring  delays  imposed  by  the  ap- 
pellant. I  said  then  that  the  enormous 
disparity  in  the  amoimt  of  time  it  took  to 
hear  these  appeals  in  the  different  re- 
gions of  our  country  was  disgraceful  and 
absolutely  unjastifled. 

At  the  time,  I  was  aslng  stati.siics 
which  were  slightly  dated  so  I  would 
have  expected  that  if  the  SSA  has  been 
making  a  good  faith  effort  to  correct  this 
problem,  that  new  statistics,  both  na- 
tional and  regional,  should  reflect  an  im- 
provement in  their  administration  of 
these  more  than  60,000  cases  each  year. 
I  have  just  learned,  however,  that  the 
contrary  is  time. 

April  1974  statistics  indicated  that  on 
a  national  basis,  appeals  took  an  il^'e^- 


a"o  of  1G3  da.v-  1  was  .shocked  to  lenvn 
yesterday  that,  in  December  1974,  lai 
from  an  impiovement  in  this  situation 
the  national  averape  was  213  days.  Tlu- 
i::  praciicaliy  a  30-percent  increa.s>,  in 
wailhi",  time  nationally.  The  delay  iij  my 
rejiion  i.s  stil!  ;<  luil  monih  longer  than 
this  average. 

Imagine  il  oi.e  of  us  were  sitting  a' 
home  dis.ibled.  v>&iting  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  respond  to  our  plea^  loi 
a.ssistancp,  a.s.^istance  which  we  as  la:-'- 
paycvs  confibute  to  every  day  while  we 
work.  Imagine  waiting  7  months  or  mr 
aver.ige  for  i  .lis  macliinery  to  grind  oui  a 
decision  which  national  statistics  itidi- 
cate  will  be  iu  our  favor,  and  imagine  at 
tills  time  ol  incredible  inflation,  how  la-i 
our  saving.s  would  be  depleted. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  is  whei  ii- 
er  this  bureaucracy  cares  about  whether 
it  runs  well  or  not,  and  whether  it  cares 
about  Us  constituency,  which  it  should 
be  r(?minded  is  not  the  dollars  and  cent- 
of  t))e  social  .-rccurity  trust  fund,  but  the 
))po;;k'  v, lio^e  dollars  and  cents  thosv  aie. 


MONTANA  AND  THE  NCAA  WESTER.V 
REGIONAL  BASKETBALL  SEMI- 
FINALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  1 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  in  today's  Wa.shington  Star  en- 
titled "UCLA  Has  Its  Hands  Full  With 
Montana"  and  an  article  in  todav'.s 
Wa.shington  Post  entitled  •'UCLA  Nips 
Montana  In  West."  In  last  night's  NCA.'\ 
Western  regional  basketball  .semifinal-  m 
Portland,  Oreg.,  UCLA  had  considerable 
difficulty  edging  67  to  64  a  University  «i 
Montana  basketball  team  who  by  many 
was  at  best  rated  an  underdog  going  inio 
that  contest.  I  remind  Senators  that 
UCLA  has  won  ihe  Western  regionals  j: 
con.secuiive  years  and  has  v;on  seven  oi 
the  la.st  eight  national  collegiate  buskfi- 
ball  champioiLships.  We  in  Montana  arc 
proud  of  the  University  of  Montana  aiul 
its  basketball  team.  I  offer  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Grizzlies'  coach  and  teair, 
who  ended  the  season  as  Big  Sky  Confer- 
ence Champions  and  gave  UCLA  a  fig)-.: 
to  the  finish  last  night.  They  have  repre- 
sented Moiitana  well. 

I    asi:   unanimous   consent    that    tlie 
articles  iiom  the  Wa.shington  Po.st  and 
the  W^a.shingt.)!;  .star  be  printed  in  i!;- 
RntoRD. 

There  bein"  no  objection,  the  arln  ie., 
were  ordeied  t"  i>  printed  in  the  Recomi!. 
as  lollov.s: 

IFroiii  the  V.a-iii'iKi<''i  Post.  Mar.  21.  19'.."i| 

V'C'L.\  Nir-.  .MoNiANA  in  Wi.si.  67  id  0-v 

PoRii  A.Ni).  C)«i  f:  .  March  20. — Second-raimec. 
UCLA,  cli.ispd  iXil  the  ,vay.  lield  (jll  luisiimj., 
Montana.  L,7-i..4,  and  .slrugglivig  into  ViiC- 
NCAA  We-Liiii  It<'j.;ior.'.tl  baiskeiball  liniil.-. 
loni.;,!,' 

The  vic'or}  i.t.i'.d  UCLA.  25  H,  hUo  SaLi.- 
day  .s  rcLrloui.l  I'huinpion.ship  game  again,  r 
the  V.  i'lner  ol  *hf>  even!ii|V.s  second  game  bi  - 
iwn'ti  •-erenih-r.'uiked  AriFona  State  aio 
ItlHi-iuied  Ne'acla-L'i.s  Vegas. 

Montana,   the   nn,'   .Sky   Conference   cl.  o    - 
pion,  was  a  bi^;  undirdog,  but  the  Orizi't't 
challenged  UCLA  Ironi  start  to  finish,  led  bv 
the  seorint;  of  Enc  Hays  and  Ken  McKen/ie. 

Tlie  Brums  wer'^  ahead  by  only  two  polii  s 
V.  Uli  1  :I0  remal'onir.  but  put  the  game  av  i.y 
ell  ;i    ',..■  iiiii.     I  \  .Maiii'.ies  Johnson  wltli  :18 
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seconds  left  iwid  t*a  mote  fotil  shots  by  Pet ; 
ir.'ivtch  with  16  seconds  to  go. 

*rrinta:  a  led  br'-fly  twice  In  the  first  hair 
OS  M.-iVS,  C-fooi,-3  sealer  hit  a:i  nine  of  hs 
s*>nts  if.'in  the  Ho'^r  niid  ai-orpd  t!»  points 

VCI-A,  tl-e  Picflc-S  C:uf.-rc:iC3  Cb«nM>,nu, 
r-tl   •!  33  «*  htT-trrp 

Tl  9  Bniii  s.  l-c'iliU  !'.ir-.\incr;''a  f'>r»;»rfi 
Dive  Myerj.  x  e.'  '  iuiei.d  bv  i.Wie  pisliitrf  witu 
1-'  irliuitea  left.  Su*  Montaim  wtmld  not  foVu 
Montana,  21-7  iraUed  64-55  Willi  about 
4!,.  mUi'Ues  left  Ti.e  Cr..r;zUes  then  .scored 
ae-cri  s'-ral'ht  potuia  to  pull  wldilii  64-t-' 
b.-.'  .fs  tlje  Bruiiio  pii:  down  i;ie  rally. 

H.-.ys,  v.ho  V,  nuid  i:;i  13  !3  Tiota  the  P.  r. 
led  all  scorers  v"h  ''2  no'.j.'-.  McKei^i'Jp.  1-9 
aenior.  added  20 

Tr-ovJch  ftiid  Pi'ii^rd  ■V.i--hh'i;*.r,n.  r  for- 
n-.er  Portland  prep  s;:.r.  led  L'Cr  A  with  lU 
pi  'a:^  c.-ioh  Myer^  .inlshed  Tiltli  12. 


Ma:ih  .Jl,  i;):r> 


oO"E   J03.S   TA.Kf:r>:   from   civi' 
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IFrc'rn  the  Wn.-.hln::^on  -.(•r  Mar  21,  \01>\ 
W=iTFRM  Rrci.ONM— UCLA  H\s  Its  Hanp-^ 

Full  With  A!.)ntan-v 
Pf>iiTt.ANo.  Or:'- — S?cor.c!-rh!ikcd  UCLA 
whl.'h  hfu5  won  sev^n  of  the  lait  el^rht  rolle^'c 
ba..ketbE.ll  c'aamplonthips,  and  seventh - 
ranked  ArLjona  Stale  will  meet  Saturday 
t\:tcr:io--)n  !.>  th^  tiunli  ■■'.  .jie  hC.\A  Weite.-a 
r»>i'!r)nal  tD'-rnan'^nt. 

Net'hcr  tear:^  wi\^  exacdv  perfect  la 
Thursday  nl^hf.s  fir?;t  round  UCLA  edt-ed 
underdog  Montana  67-61.  and  Arizona  St.;'s 
er.v-,  'd  (in  eleilit-p  -in'  d?t:  •  la»e  In  the  Rftinc 
tj  .st,>p  I.Sth-raf.'d  Nr-vrtda-Las  \ef,-iis  84-81 

UCLA,  vhl.-h  hvi  won  tl;e  We.stern  re- 
fflonftls  el^ht  cor -ecutlve  year.";,  nerded  f..: 
tlie  help  It  could  get  In  dl5puflnt;  of  Montana 
'Ihe  Bruln.s  n.ay  r  -ed  more  "o  t-et  pa.st  Ai!- 
7ona  SUle  for  a  b.>r..t  la  the  NCAA  .sem;- 
ilnal3. 

"I  can't  l..^-(>  anytii'.nr^  but  pral.'-.e  for 
M-ntana,"  UCLA  Coach  John  Wendcn  tc'd 
sports  wTlter-i  after  the  game.  "If  vou  gentle- 
men as  writers  try  to  downi^rade  UCLA  for  1- 
being  a  tight  bail  gime,  vaud  be  very  unfalr 
to  Montana.  They  co^;Id  have  beaten  a  lot  of 
t.--it-L3  tot;i,-ht;,  Tiu/  c.,;ne  cio-c  to  beatint,' 
tu<."'  ^ 

'•Call  n  e  Mr  Lucky,"  ^r\id  Arizona  State 
Con.-h  Ned  vVii'k  after  tl^e  Sun  Devils  raV'ed 
to  overtake  Nevada-Las  Vepa?.  "Cprtalnlv  w^ 
were  nr.ost  fortunate,  and  that  Is  almo.'i* 
a.i  understatement." 

L'CLA,  tiie  Paciflc-8  Coiiffrent-e  ch.ampK.n 
aad  ASU,  tne  We.,teri  Athletic  Conference 
tlMlit.  Will  sqvmre  o3  Ux  Fwriland  following 
a  Saturd.->y  moraine;  r.:. Eolation  gain-  be"- 
t  vppn  Nevada-La=i  V.-^ja^t  and  Montana. 

If  AU-Amerlca  forward  Dave  Mever^  h.^id 
elected  to  sit  Oiit  the  Moi>tana  t-anie.  UCLA 
tultchi  have  snfTered  one  cf  the  .sea.s<)n'.9  bltc- 
i,-e.='  upsets.  Meyers,  a  6-foot-8  senior,  has 
been  havinc;  trouble  w:th  both  of  hU  leg, 
1:1 'he  past  mono. 

'I  try  not  to  say  tco  much  uhout  I!." 
V.'joden  said  of  Meyers.  'David  l^-.  t  playln^- 
well  •  The  l;ij.irled  have  dlbcouraged  Mey- 
("?.  li"  added.  'I  discussed  not  playing  him 
at  iiU  tonl-ht,  •v.n  or  lose,  but  he  v,an:-d  to 
play." 

Meyers  f.nl-h?.1  vr'A  12  point?  and  fivr  re- 
bound.=i. 

Eric  Hays.  <»  «nriftll  5-3  forward  p.ave  Mr.r- 
tana  a  big  lift  wl-^l  32  points.  He  was  9  for 
0  m  the  first  ha'f  and  woi-d  \\y>  ri-ie  Ken 
?'  Kenzle  added  20  poln'ti. 

•Im  happy  with  th-;  w.>.y  !  played,  but  I 
Li.U;.  :  cf.nie  here  to  pv:t  on  a  .show,"  said 
Hi..ej.  who  t;uarded  tUe  uUIcr  Meve-s  mo.=  t 
of    i'.e  way.    I  came  h-ce  t->  win." 

Montana,  behind  by  one  point  at  halftln  » 
trailed  by  only  two  points  w.*h  1 .  10  to  go  be- 
fore UCLA  Anally  put  the  Big  Sky  champlom 
*  A'ay. 

Pete  Trgovlch  and  Rich  Wn.'shlnrtton  "cor-^d 
1 0  pntnU  each  for  UCL  \ 


d.Ty.  March  6,  an  article  atipp.-'.rod  In  the 
Wasliliijiton  Stcr  by  Jo.seph  Yoim.'?  cU>- 
c'i-;?i;ig  the  ndministratioua  Intent  to 
U-?  the  ip'ion.Tl  cffioes  a*;  rolifi.-d  ai-.n- 
c:  the  aiiinlnlstratlon. 

It  was  reoorted  thcit,  oxar  the  opposU 
tlon  -^'f  the  Civil  Service  Conun!  -ion  tV.o 
Pre-iriert  issued  an  Executive  cc'er  re- 
moving from  ih3  civil  ^ei  vke  ro-  evafre  of 
top  career  jobs  in  tUe  res;ioii;d  offices  c: 
the  D^parim^nts  of  Intriior.  Tr-i  iispor- 
tatioti.  Hou.sin;  and  U.L.m  Develop- 
ment. Labor.  Health.  EdiicaDon.  and 
Welfare,  and  t!:e  rnvironnientnl  Prot'-o . 
tiou  A^'cnc.v. 

The-  administration  has  'litemi.i.ed  to 
b<:'jf  uii   liie  regional  offices  luuler  th? 
rhetoric   cf   'bringing   tii?   Govcrnnient 
to  the  iJeo,):e."  Whut  In  effect  they  do. 
ho. veer,  1.-;  crc.ile  :i  lourtii  lii.\er  cf  kov- 
eri.ineiit   bef.\een   the   tradltlotvil   local 
aaJ  State  ristencies  and  the  Feder.d  Gov- 
ernment here  In  Washington.  Wl-.en  you 
have  a  regional  layer  of  government,  vo'i 
have  an  Illogical  situation  buch  a.s  Wash- 
ington   educators    havint;    to    travel    to 
Ph;:.idflpi:ia  in  order  to  deal  v.  itli     h>' 
Dep.utment  of  iieaiui.  Education,  anci 
VvVUre,  and  ediicatnis  from  Puetto  Kico 
having  to  go  to  New  Yorlc  to  do  the  same 
I  can  only  speak  for  education  pro- 
Lfr.im--.  for,  as  chairman  of  th.e  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  I  liave  follov.ed  Uie 
whole  question  of  ti.e  reglonalu^ilon  of 
Ileaiai.  Education,  and  Welfare  educa- 
tion program-s.  I  have  found  that,  on  a 
purely  substantive  level,  when  a  program 
l3    regionalized.    It    takes   longer    to   be 
funded,  and  any  Inquiries  we  m.ake  on 
behalf  of  constituents  or  with  reguvd  to 
legislative    oversiciit    arc    shunted    be- 
tween the  regional  oCices  and  Washing- 
ton v.itli  eacii  saying  that  the  decision  l,> 
up  I  »  the  other.  Reglonalizatlon,  in  ef- 
fect, mean;  that  tliere  are  10  di.Terent 
crlret  la  for  grantmaklng  In  that  they  are 
adminUtor?d  in  10  different  regional  of- 
fice-; More  tuid  more  money  Is  being  gob- 
bled   up     by    admliilstering    program..^ 
rather  than  putting  It  Into  schools,  and 
nov.'   ve   see   the   regional   offices   being 
tunned  la'o  mouthplcci  .  for  the  admln- 
l.-tratlon. 

In  the  Euucation  .\mend/nent,^  of  1:j74 
we  stopped  all  reglonaluatlon  which  had 
occurred  after  June  30.  1U7.3.  Wo  iiad  pre- 
viou  ly  looiiod  upoti  regional  offices  a.. 
centers  fcr  technical  a.sslsiance  and  dls- 
:;eminatlon  of  Information.  Judging  bv 
the  Star  art;cle,  a  big  reason  of  the  ad- 
mlnlitratlon  for  tl:e  continued  existence 
of  rci^tonal  oilBce.-,  Is  political.  It  ihL,  be 
the  c.i.-e.  It  confirms  me  In  my  Intention 
to  c',)  what  I  can  to  cut  back  on  any 
regional  Involvement  with  O.Tice  of  Edu- 
cation progiams. 

I  a  k  unanimous  con.ent,  tliat  an  e.K- 
cerpt  from  thp  aforementioned  Washing- 
ton Suir  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
Tiiero  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i-rintcd  In  the  F.tr  or  -i 
as  follov.;. : 
Ko-i:   Jobs   T'vkfv   Fr(..m    Cut;.   i-'R\w^ 

(By  .To'eph  Young) 
Despite  hla  statement  of  strong  ooppor'  of 
the  merit  system    President  Ford  \u\n  'ak.-.i 


•"-''on  to  politicise  some  Itev  fed.>ral  cnreer 

Job.i 

Over  ihe  renerted  oppr.>iit'on  bv  f'le  C\  U 
Sorvke  Coniinisslon.  Ford  on  Feb  li  issued 
an  rveciitive  order  removing  fr..;n  Clv;I  Ser-.  - 
ice  coverage  top  career  J<.'js  i;i  the  regionrV. 
Oi'lUL':-.  of  tli^  Uepartr.t^at-!  of  Tntei-lDr  Tra:i  • 
poriolion,  Houeir-i,-  and  Uthun  Devei'.p'iiF...', 
'.  bo-,  ficvv  rti'd  lie  Ell- ifiur.eiit.d  i-rotc".-! 
■on  Agency 

The  Jobs  are  those  rf  recr'onr:!  diifr-ti.-; 
nnd  pdmlnl.=ir-itoi-s.  p.f.d  pMnclpil  resifMv.: 
renrp.sfniatu-es.  T),e  jo  >?  will  be  transferred 
to  e;.-epied  Schedule  C  f-r  Grades  15  and 
below  and  to  iion-rarrer  e.icutive  av<-,t^ii. 
t  K-nio  for  tho."^'-  In  Grades  lo  throu^di  18." 

i  'cun»beu1s  in  these  Job'-  uie  not  affected 
by  the  order  as  such  However,  I'l  these  sP  ini- 
tio).-  tliey  are  usually  ••encouraged"  to  t.ih} 
another   po.-.ttlon   or    to   re' o-e   U'  thv,-   me 
tl:e  are  and  ser\ii;e  reqvurements. 

lu  ills  executive  order  Ford  .sr.'.d  in  Jistiii- 
(atiou  oi"  his  action: 

■  i;  e  progi-um  to  dcc-nnaU.'e  fedi-ral  po'K-/ 
fMid  UcolElon  making  und  to  Involve  local 
►tovcrnments  and  other  Interested  parties  In 
.'--•dernl.  sta'e  a:-d  local  policy  anct  pr^'Srain 
de-.p;oprnrnt  rrtjui-.rs  a  capabliltv  :.>r  depr> 
ri.ii.cmen,  In  the  development  and  advo'. 
cacy  of  Aumlnlstrarlon  proposals  and  poU- 
tlej.  and  hupporl  of  their  controver.si.d 
u.,pect.s  on  liio  part  or  certain  ienlor  reglonn. 
oiTlchiN." 

Fo'-d'a  action  as  v.e!l  as  h:"*  8*.itor!..-,it  ha-; 
b;-.'n  ■\  matter  of  concern  to  Chairman  David 
Honder.son  a.id  other  members  of  the  Hiu.se 
c;u!!  .Service  manpower  stibconmilttee  which 
di.s.  losed  the  exfcuthe  order  tvs  part  of  H  , 
he  i:lai;s  Into  what  can  be  done  to  .s'rcni;theu 
i.ie  yovernn.cnis  merit  system. 

Ill  nder.>ou  and  hU  Ciylleagi.es  fe- 1  tha: 
r.ids  action  could  be  a  prelude  !o  furtlitr 
.'•i--.,(  !o  remove  artdltlon.U  career  Jobs  from 
clvi;  serUce  pro'ectlon  under  the  arsumer' 
that  key  positions  should  be  filled  by  political 
loyalSts  to  the  adnilnl;,t ration's  programs 
It  wa3  arguments  like  the.se  that  Nixon 
tidiiiiiiLstratlon  oiliclals  used  and  that  led  to 
lue  uc:.,i  se.-lu.,*  tv-oault  ever  on  the  me'i 
-.  stem. 

When  Ford  took  olTlce.  lie  ls-.ued  a  i,ta-.'- 

.'■if>nt  pled-lng  hi.-  ."-opporr,  and  protection  of 

t-ie  mtTlt  svstem  and  In.structed  the  heads  of 

depart incnts  and  a  tencles  to  adhere  to  m.erlt 

stem  principles. 

Hov<.evcr  Ford's  exr:-i;Mve  wrderln  removing 
trp  career  Jobs  from  Civil  Service  In  reglona; 
o.Tict.s  had  ral.sed  concer:;  uuv  v  o.er  the  f  i- 
1  ire  of  the  merit  system. 

ilen-ierson  and  his  coUeaui:es  seek  tO  deter- 
n.'.ne  xheth'-r  leglsl.aiou  Is  nece.s^ary  to  gl-^ 
^'r.  :  '.\-r  pro'ectlon  :■,  the  merit  system. 


CORRUPTION  IN  VILTNAM.   US    -XID 
DOWN  THE  DRAIN 


M.-  PROXNnnc.  Mr  Prc,;ldent,  I 
have  received  information  that  American 
citizens  have  conspired  with  Vietnamese 
ontrirtorr.  t.)  bilk  the  United  States  o'it 
1  ?1  million  in  military  aid. 
Tlie  Information  !.;  contalnorl  in  iti 
'exchange  of  letters  with  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  v.hlch  provides  etl- 
dertc?  of  fraud  and  collusion  in  Vietnam - 
CO  purcht^ses  of  defense  goods 

Tho  massive  fraud  and  con-piracy  cj- 
currcd  during  i:i73  and  1974  In  Vietnam 
under  the  in-country  procurement  pro- 
i;ram  of  the  Defense  Attache  Office. 

Til?  Defense  Attache  Office  is  respon.;- 
1b!e  for  building  up  an  industrlnl  base  in 
Vietnam  by  fiinnellng  US.  mllilar;'  aid 
through  loc'l  businesses. 

An  audit  of  just  12  contracts  under 
thl.s  "Buy  Vietiiamc  e"  program  has  re- 
venled  thnt  over  $1  r.lllton  cf  the  total 
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contract  price  of  $C.6  million  was  fraud- 
ulently diverted  by  U.S.  clclhans  and 
Vietnamese  contractors. 

Delivery  dc  umcnts  have  been  falsi- 
•a.d.  Receipt.:  have  been  .ubmittcd  for 
material  not  dvlivticd.  Overpayments 
v.c'f  nrade  ta"^  to  overstatement  of  the 
\ -fight  01  aelue.i'd  i.c'ds.  SiBuafures 
have  been  forged. 

In  one  r-se.  tiie  Jeii-. i  f."  oI  lumber  was 
cxcrstaltd  by  adduir!  a  sciics  iji  new 
]-urnbors  to  the  deliv;  ly  notices.  A  de- 
!iv...iy  of  lo,'J42  board  feet  of  lumber  wa-^ 
c!ianp:cd  to  315,24]  board  feet  in  one 
riovi'.ment.  Eleven  instances  of  liiis  type 
oi  fraud  by  thijc  Vivln.  a;-se  co.Tipanies 
woie  uncovered. 

In  other  case..;  luwilvintj  lumber,  the 
Payment  was  made  but  there  i.s  no  rec- 
ord that  tiie  lumber  was  delivered.  Over 
3  3  million  bo-td  fi- 1  of  lumber  O'e  un- 
accounted for. 


Fraudulent  dili>ciy  and  ;,luii.d 


doc- 


uments also  were  dl.scovercd  in  contracts 
to  deli"er  .sf.ndhiv-^';.  nails — ih.-  si^n.ic  con- 
tractor— and  bar'.jed  wire. 

In  eacli  of  the  ca^es  above,  onr:  U.?. 
clti;:en  v.-orking  ii.  i)ie  contract  admini.:- 
Iration  branch  certified  Uie  payment  for 
the  United  SLiU  s.  He  left  on  leave  to 
tlie  United  SUites  in  December  1973  and 
has  not  returned.  The  Army  Criminal 
Investigation  Cor.onand  has  concluded 
that  this  individual  wi^s  "ij-vo).  crl  in  con- 
siderable collusio:.." 

A  number  ol  IT.rj.  q\r;.lily  i.^.svr.ir.' e 
per.=^:)!n:el  quickly  left  Vieu'.ui!!  v.hoi.  the 
Investigation  began. 

Eight  formal  i  riminal  inve;;tigr;t!ons 
have  been  opened  in  thi^.  case,  with  five 
still  pending.  The  investigation  has  been 
hampered  by  tlie  destruction  of  records 
In  the  procuremen'.  branch  of  the  De- 
fense A U ache  Ofiii.o. 

The  Defence  Attovi::  on.>  e  ha~-  found 
that  four  contrai  to;  ■;  aic  hidcbted  to  the 
US.  Goveiamv.i.l.  for  i;r,proper  pay- 
ments Invohin;;  euht  ':.:)ni-acts.  Repay- 
ment for  tlte  fiaud  has  not  been  forth- 
coming, however,  since  the  companies  In- 
volved have  appealed  to  lire  Armed 
Services  Board  of  Contract  Appeals. 

This  situation  was  Ijrought  to  my  at- 
tention In  1074  by  anonymous  letters 
from  Amerlcaii.;  in  Vietnam:  Tliese  let- 
ters indicated  I'.v.t  tiie  Dcl'cn  e  Aitachc 
Offi'c  was  not  vi'.;oi .  u  ly  nun.uing  the  in- 
vestigation, that  US.  civilians  were  flee- 
ing to  11  le  Uniud  Stales  to  avoid  pro.se- 
cut'oii.  and  timi.  'Lho  Vietnam  contractor 
swindles  '.ven  iar  ni..ic  widespread  than 
Indicatcc". 

I  ain  r.  King  th^  Arm>'c  Ci'tmiuid  Li- 
\c.-,tipatio.i  s  Divi.sioii  to  verify  whether 
or  iio't,  fiaud  occurred  on  uiis  scale  prior 
t'j  ij73  and  spccincaliV  viu.t  action  was 
l^ken  ayainst  the  Americans  hivolved, 
I  ilii.r  1  1  Vietnam  or  liia^e  ilrit  lied  to 
inc  Un.icd  States. 

V/e  have  all  heard  that  corrufilion  is 
a  way  of  life  In  Southeast  Asia.  But  we 
h.id  tiiought  it  was  only  by  th.e  Viet- 
namese. Now  we  find  American  of!i' ials 
involved. 

The  million  dollars  mry  be  sn^nll  In 
terms  of  the  $150  billion  we  have  po::red 
ir'o  Victnnm  but  it  un'"oi:btcd]y  repre- 


.sents  only  part  of  everyday  biibery,  col- 
lusion, and  fraud. 

As  the  summary  of  the  Army  audit  re- 
port states: 

Coiiilderlng  the  pos-Tlbiiity  of  .sklUnil  Iia.'.d 
and  ci.Uuslon,  the  extent  of  fraud  within  the 
Ill-Country  Procurement  Prcgra;u  could  be 
.MiV-stantlally  moie  slynificuiit  tli»n  il!:,- 
clo-ed  !n  Ihi.s  rcpcrt. 


OPEF.ATING  EXPERIENCLS  UM3ER 
THE  STATE  filWi  lOCAI,  A-^  iST- 
ANCE    ACT  OF  197:J 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Freudcnt.  1  ask 
anamimous  consent  to  have  p'iu'Lcd  lu 
Tlie  Recokd  a  press  release  lelaling  to  the 
intention  of  the  Subcommiliee  on  Reve- 
nue Sharing  t.;-  hold  hearitiijs  on  operat- 
ing experiences  under  the  Si  uie  and 
Lo-ral  I'iaeal  As.sistance  Act  of  X9':2. 

There  being  no  objectio!\  t*i3  pro. 
release  wl;s  ordered  to  be  piinted  m  ti-p 
l.rcoKR,  as  follows: 

(Press  Release,  Mar.  21,  19151 

ri;  .SRTNi^S    On    OlTRATING    Er'FKRIl.NCES    UNULII 

:  Pi-    a.Axr:    .\-Aa    Loc.'^    Fusc.'L    Atj-fu-'WCB 

A'-z:    cr    ia72 

Tnc  iT.)nora))le  Wlillam  D.  Haliia.vay  (D  , 
Maine  I,  Chalrma'i  of  tl:e  f  "bconrvi'te-,:  on 
Revcnvis  Sharing,  annouiiced  tod.iy  thai  e'-e 
f>nb committee  would  hold  lie;uui|.'s  in  (;p- 
iraiing  experiences  ■u:\dcr  ;'ic  Fc.'.:;il  Fc. - 
enue  .Sijarln'^t  p:  .i(;'-am. 

The  hearing.-.  v.;li  be  litld  lit  Ap-i;,  IL'T,'-. 
'1  i  e  >pO(.,il5c  dL.ies  fiT  lhe.-e  '■•.citMngs  wHl  bo 
«et  at  a  later  time  so  an  not  to  ci'i.ilict  with 
ihc  schedule  of  buslnc-s  bciorc  t:-.c  f:-.:;  cori- 
nilttee  on  Finance. 

Senator  Hathaway  seated:  "I.-c-c  hear- 
ings v.iil  attempt  to  focus  on  a  t-anicral  re- 
view of  tlie  administration  and  oporf.tion  of 
tiie  revenue  .sliarlng  program.  Accor.jli.j;  to 
'lie  Finance  Committee  report  when  il'c  hi! 
V!is  enacted,  the  purpose  of  the  proinam  is 
to  provide  the  States  and  localities  witi  a 
r^pc.incd  portion  of  Federal  Individual  In- 
e  >;.iO  tax  collections  to  be  v.^ed  by  ''.cm  lu 
a-  ..iirdance.  with  Ijcal  necd->  and  prioei.Jes 
and  vvlthont  t!je  atlaclinieut  i;'f  strings  fcy 
the  Federal  rnvcrntnent.  In  our  hcurlru'.-;  we 
hi^^pe  to  develop  Infi-.rmatlon  r.ir.cprning  tl-c 
itdin!Td;-;tratlon  and  mon!tOi'l;'g  of  tills  ;  r^  - 
gra;.>i  by  i;ic  0:li'  e  of  Revenue  S'^arm!'  aiid  to 
if.viiHV  Ihe  way  in  v.'liich  ihcie  lund.s  Jiave 
'vcfu  u'i.i'Pd  by  the  varloi'-;  re,.'")kn'  gtv- 
r'-n.rierit.---.  In  addition,  the  t;a'Jcon;m;U'-c  i  i- 
tends  to  examine  the  ramiflcai  lot;s  of  Cii.'^ 
progran-'  on  the  stru..:ture  and  o-'r.ni.-a-.f-  n 
i.f   units   of   local  govcrumen; .  ' 

Senator  Hathaway  added  iln'.t  a  vnnbr 
pf  Government  officials  and  prlvrac  In'UvId- 
tmls  who  have  been  Intlmalely  Irivolv.  d  wi  :i 
the  re^-enue  sharing  program  will  be  Irvltcd 
to  appear  before  the  Subcommlltce  as  wP- 
tiesses  l.'i  order  to  obtain  a  full  anu  v.cl!- 
balancrd  discussion  of  tiie  If-ues  Involved  In 
exToiiding  the  revenue  sharing  pr  icrani.  1  . 
addition,  Interer^tcd  Stale  a.nd  local  orticl.iI--. 
es  v.Tll  as  other  persons  lntcrp-.;od  In  tip- 
pcarlng  bolore  the  Stibcommlt'ce  to  express 
IJielr  views  on  thLs  .subjco*.  are  It.  iicl  to 
.   ibiiiit  retjuests  tote.stlfy. 

Hi-quHf^U  to  Tcatily. — Pcr.son.s  i;esir:..Lt  "o 
testily  during  there  hearhig.-,  must  vMiki- 
iheir  request  to  tcstiry  to  Michi  el  .S'.ern. 
Staff  Director,  Commltiee  on  Unr.n-e,  -127 
Dirk.'^cn  Senate  Oflce  Building,  \VaMhln;;ton. 
DC.  20510,  not  later  than  Apr!'  7,  1975.  Wl*^- 
ncsses  will  be  notified  as  .soon  a.s  n(^sslb';o 
after  this  cutoff  date  a.s  to  when  tiicy  are 
scheduled  to  appear.  Once  the  wltiie.  s  h.i? 
Iiren  advlsftd  of  the  date  of  lils  anpear.anre 
it  \>  Pi  rot  be  pos.'.lble  fcr  this  date  to  le 


el  ai.^cd.  II  U,T  s.jnic  ri:a..,oU  tiifc  wi!.i)e->i;  i-, 
I -lable  to  appear  on  the  date  icneduied,  he- 
<aay  file  a  "iietiu  ./..■.'.■_•  meat  for  the  ic-ord 
o'  tliC  lie  .rhiy  In  lieu  of  a  persona'  :>p,iiar- 
p.nce. 

Co;i.sa/ii!id!(  d  Tfsiiiaou:i.  .S*:  ii.t<  v  Ha'''-.- 
W';y  also  stuted  Ih.vt  the  .Subcomr.utt'.e  ur-vs 
i  '1  witnesses  v.iio  h.ive  i.  romiiioii  po>luon  Mr 
.'.iih  the  same  general  luterei.t  to  cjii-iohdaifl 
their  tciiimony  and  ue.M«ijaie  a  hj:itl>5 
Epoke'-.i-.a-.i  to  pecsriit  ll.eir  common  vl' w- 
jjoin*  orally  to  th.-  C-'iiiu;ie»e(;.  Ihi'.  oro- 
ec'iure  will  enable  the  Cominli'.ee  to  'c- 
■'clve  „  wider  c>:pre.i.slon  of  vicwe  tha  1* 
;  light  otherv.ise  obtain.  Senator  Hutii&"ay 
ingcd  \i'iy  s'roiiglv  tliai  all  wiiacsees  e-^rt 
a  1.  ximiun  cilori,  taking  into  accouni  tiie- 
iiiniieU  advance  uoiice,  lo  co.i-olidait  bi  I 
c>  oroi'iaic  'ineir  ;jLt>icnieiiis. 

Li:gi>,:alirc  ili.org  ni.^aiio/l  /.''t.--  In  1"...-.  n  - 
.  oeci,  he  obser.'Cd  that  the  I.egisljUvi  Ut- 
oTuani/attoii  /.cl  ol  lyifi,  as  gnieiuicd,  re- 
i aires  all  wi'-ticsses  appcarltig  before  il.^* 
Ounuiiii.-ces  of  Congrei-s  "lu  hie  in  advaiJ<e 
W'iti.Pii  .-a.aienients  ol  th  ir  proj^^.s^d  tesi!- 
!jM,-iiy,  anu  -o  iiuiit  their  oral  prosetil.tiion.s 
ti)  bilfcf  summ..ries  e^l  tl'e,r  ar,::uniei:t.  ' 

Sena'tor  Hathaway  ;;tated  iliat  lu  light  of 
ini.-s  Kt.vtute  a;  d  in  view  of  the  large  nuniber 
01  wiiiiei.ses  w 'lO  desire  to  aiTf.ir  ijeforo  the 
Kvibconimlttec  in  the  llmittd  time  avallaiili' 
lor  the  licaruig.  all  witnesses  who  sre  n'htd- 
nled  to  ie=iify  muse  comply  with  the  IcU..-.'. - 
l?ig  raic;-: 

(1)  A  copy  of  th''  strit'-tnciil  must  he  l.led 
l^V  the  clo.so  of  business  two  Jr.ys  before  t!  e 
(iai,  the  v.inci-s  i.s  scheduled  to  testify. 

(2)  All  witi'c^'cs  n.nst  !iuln<'l'-'  wl'h  lli'-sr 
written  slaiemert  a  sninnniry  of  the  nrtn'  - 
pal  points  inclnde'd  in  the  stalemri'^t. 

i'j)  The  v.rl'ten  statonicnts  m'U.t  be  tvpi-d 
on  ieltcr-sl/e  p.sper  (not  letral  size)  and  at 
ioast  50  copies  niei.st  be  snomiLt4;d  by  i..,e 
f'o.se  o!  bu  •lne^:.s  the  d'vy  befi.rc  the  wiine  s 
!•;  srh.r»deileil  lo  testify. 

(4i  Witpos.ses  are  not  li:  r-ad  'heir  wvlt,- 
teji  f-:atenients  to  the  S'bcormill'ee,  li'it 
are  to  conline  th"lr  ten-n)l:;'ite  oral  prr.>:"i- 
'ail<'ii-=  to  ('  snmm.ary  -.f  the  points  Ini'luded 
in  t'te  1 1  irpoient. 

i")  iroi  more  11  !!i  ten  tninnics  will  t"> 
a'lowed  for  irn]  presentation.  Wriilfn  K'atc-^ 
nient?.-  Pcr.-.cns  not  .scheduled  to  prov.'.ii 
orpl  ic:ii;nioi"  and  .ither.-  .vlio  di  .-ire  to  pre - 
.■'r'nt  their  views  to  the  .Sub com rr.lt tec  nro 
iiri"»d  to  prepare  a  wrltien  sla'cmejit  for  s'lb- 
mi-sion  .ind  inilu.'-!on  In  the  printed  reci.rd 
of  the  h'Mi  ngs.  Th'?  e  written  Et.%t<;nien'.<< 
sl'.ould  b"  submhtpd  'c  ML  h.iel  i-tern,  StatT 
Director  t'omni'tiee  on  I'inp'ire.  R  ""-in:  •2'.?27, 
Dlrl.scn  ;>na:c  Cf.1''c  BnPdh'-. 


OUR      i  L'l.'li  •— BLTH      rA('TT«R!''I 
Vv.'iRWICK.   R.T. 

M:.  FELL  Mr  Piv.  idcnt,  I  sVouiu  hi;'- 
to  as!;,  at  this  lime,  uiianinious  cons'^nt 
to  have  piin'.ed  in  the  Rfcokd,  an  es.-ay 
by  Miss  Belli  Payliarini,  of  Warwick. 
R  I.  Be<.h  is  an  ei:  hih  s  ado  -lui'cnt  at 
SI.  Rosi^  or  Lima  School,  and  .she  vva«5 
jueii^ed  the  v.iimin.-'  content;  nt  in  i.:i 
CEsa.'.-  coiitc-..-t  spon.->ori  d  by  the  \Va'.-.  ..  • 
EroLiIem  CI;;b  No.  41G 

When  Miss  Pagiirtrini  lead  her  e-^-.^ay 
before  tlie  L  n olem  Club,  her  audi»nco 
wj;.  sn  llbourid.  That  is  v  iiy  I  commend 
to  iiiy  co;icacu.^s  thi.s  m:;t:,,ificc:;t- 
alme  I  noetic — statement  entitled  '  Ou: 
I'la :."  It  siicaks  of  oi;;imisrn  and  con- 
lidcnce,  of  libitrty  and  ficcdom,  und  it 
e.xpre.ses  veilh  gro.d.  clanty  the  uci  oj'- 
plisi^nients  of  the  peu.nie  of  America. 

It  is  vill'   :i  s.n.-e  of  treat  pcrson;il 


s; 
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=<ridf  that  I  ask  my  collc-u^ttie^  t..  jciu 
Tie  In  paying  tribute  fo  Ml,.,  Pas'iiarlnl 
miA  her  wlntiing  epic.  Oi:r  Fla?  "  as 
well  ris  to  the  Warwick  Eruble  a  Clab  for 
T-itiyiHg  this  to  my  aiteiuion 

I  ask  unanhnoiis  coi:.->eu:  '■-. -.t  the 
^■''■iiy  be  printed  m  rii.e  Re;c(....o 

Tc.ere  bfiii^  i.o  objernon.  tUe  p<.?ay 
wa.s  ordered  t(.  be  i>rinred  in  '.he  REt.o!in. 
»•>  v(!!0'.  s : 

(B>    Beth    Pft,;;!    .r. 
Hi.i.ii.  g  lu.s  lu-Kci  -iiiih  and  a-'oli  i,;ii«  i,.  , 
■'PJ-irfnice.  the  lli;;  coratallv  ".vaies  'o  Tlic.!^ 
^•lir.yii,^    belov.-.     F.xpre.ssl...;    „-.,..-.t.|f    fis    fiti 

e»:..--ifot)it;  chiirH^ntT  iie  read 'r  coupt-rnn- . 
*l'(.  ti.e  fnendiv  wind  i«.v  J:,,-  him  cetitl-- 
He  K  loially  con.  cio.is  ol  hie  ^iil(.;--t.ype  cl- 
t.!-  *.T.<^  Hed  hy  H  ffd  B-.d  ^hlr£.  Milrt  liblR./p 
*<l!i  patilotlc  -pirir.  7l.e  U.«  rtveaK.  hl.s  !i.- 
«ief   :?Hii.frs  and   sei.   l-lvi    yr  i.v   p:»vliK  strlf  f 

■tt'ei.rioii  to  e;<-l«  of  the  tiifren  ..rlplni-.l 
-"!(.  .lev  Each  i.,ie  h(«  II?  r,wi  's-.inenli' 
■"ni^ra.ed  individ.i.Hiiv  ti.r,,  >t,e  f).*^:  prc.iidl- 
ropre.-eiitlng  .vhat  ihry  aLV..(.,pi,-i,td  Iti  the 
^nxt     Utile    .^lar..     prn.tcd    ..r>     hw    cloth. 

twt.i.  !e"  «|th  pridy— he  r'l  ,  ...e  iMiiie  o- 
?'»oh  -state  In  t!.e  tinted  .-  i  .■  c  .tefiil  or 
•loordm.tinif:  hi.-,  ont-it.  f...-  ;,..  tiefilv  cfo^e 
r.he  ooiors  that  l^..^lld  e'.prt-.  ,  'i-c  Mifs-tniid- 
ois:  'jharHrierlsric-.  of  iu>  ct.t.'.-rv  Detn  In  his 
m-hD  l,e  feel.s  ih.v  ther.-  ar^  i.4.-e  polor.^.  thnr 
would  announce  i.=;  piecLs.-iv  M,^  rea  v.culU 
r-.prc'.s  the  ontst'i.dlne  rt.fo  ...  rhe  Uniud 
-.'rttPH  ivho  •■bltti.-e"  lu.>:de  O'lr  heftrf^  The 
ou.e  wonid  speak  for  ;. .  bv  t:ti.  I  broadc-vst- 
lo<  •  (he  peace  and  trood  v.U  of  men."  Stand 
iK^;  ^>l.  top,  hov.rver.  t,  the  .vhltc— nee  to  re- 
"Pitl  onr  i.itmbtT  o.e  char;ic'v-ri  r<-_ti,e  l.b- 
Tlv  ad  frepdr.m  fha.  Ls  p.,r.-  and  delicate 

Uad^tiiiiud  by  our  taiiir-    •  e  ■••  •itmvi-,     . 
oc    lo.al    to    11.-,.    Oprimi-ii    .i.  u    r^ntide.i,-.' 

,"''m"^, '"""'■  "•   '"'"  *'" "-■^'^«  <^"H'»'- 

."l.^.'.tlcally  In  l.I  e  air— Ariierl.-.»  ,  nrr  VVUh  M,e 

oKiii  of  a.,  cxperificcri  buk.  r    !.-  Ijie;  ds  tl,- 

weis-Iif  ot   our  n^,v  .ikt-,   v.oi.    v    ^,y,„:  p..^. 

fion  of  our  Bcco!.ip!i.^hnTeii.>    rrwidiv  pr. - 

«'.uh  K'  the  re-oits  for  otJieri  <.,  <.dratre^hp 

•nuU".  In  spile  of  hims*-!: -Ao-.-.'i.  .»  i,  \ni-,. 


J/f/; 
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PPOPOSFD     fP-SC      HWl-OL'n-      ^m. 
TilUNITION"  3.\N' 

^(l•  SCHWEIKER  Mr  Prp-;!fle'-t  the 
ConMiiocr  Produ'-t  Satetv  Commission 
Uo<i  puoh.shpd  In  tlie  feder.;  pp^lster  'i 
^..iKUatlon  of  v.rUten  rvol-lic  comments 
t.-ot,cerimii;  a  p-opo.sed  ban  n.  the  .sale  of 
I'MUlf.iin  atn.niiiafion,  except  to  policp 
lufii<;ed  .sfnirity  guard.-,  n.*'  militarv" 
Old  Ucen  ed  pistol  cluUs 

I  mi  opposed  t.)  this  pto..o-iil    V/«'cn 
«^he  Committee  for  Hu-d  Gun  Control 
tnr    of  Chi -.li^o.  oni  ttia^l;  r^^pic^ted  tins 
orohibition.   I   was   nle!i-,.l   that  CPSC 
deoied  the  ivm-est.  but     u.reofter    the 
U3    Dislrict   Comt   for  'r.,-   District  of 
Cliimbifi  o-df^red   tjie  rptjc  to  rtcop- 
^uh-r  VC"  letiue-;.  ;i:id  'if  pptifrol  Rf-- 
■r  s-i>licif;!lioii  of  ton:r.ifiits  loiioived 
President    I  would  not  orc^ume 
^o  ad'.i^e  tho  ci^sinct  o.-.-urt  no-v  *f)  ipir>- 
pret  leyislaiive  h:  lory,  b-i'  pver.v  Mem- 
''t-r  of    this   bodv   knows   thr<r   liierally 
J..A-ns  of  let^i  lat;.-  propo -lis  hav»  b^cn 
oo.ideted  to  restrict  hanf«eiin.v  or  am- 
munition in  recent  w^ars  Tf-is  us  rot  an 
«v  oe  that  hfls  ne'.-?r  been  adJie-sed  v,v 
ropgiess;   (o  the  cotitriir-. ,   theip  ha*? 
tKien  numerous  and  heati'J  delKHt^'on 
'»!       uhiect  In  Coriitress    m  the*«»  clr- 
•     'ruic-es.  I  fhtnk  if  ^  \x\<^\-,\:  ::m,r.,,,er 


for  :.  rettHl.-itM.-v  .  ;«.nry.  v.hl.  h  has  not 
peto  elected  by  anyone,  to  attt-mpt  to 
.'-uperimpo.se  if.s  judgment  oipr  the  juug- 
inei.t  ol  tli>?  elected  rcpre-enratlves  of 
the  Ai.'ierican  people 

Tiir  .simple  answer.  Mr.  Pre-^ldtiit,  I., 
to  muko  it  absolutely  clear,  r.ot  only'  to 
the  CPSC  b;it  .lUi  to  the  Nation,  that 
Conj;ip:i.,  will  not  permit  rct^iilatorv 
lu^enci-^.s  to  u.;ur;j  its  b;..~!c  h-cisLitiTr 
autlio.ifv  ui  this  fj.>hion.  Mv  colleague 
lior;.  Idaho,  Mr.  McClvhe.  h  ..>  proposed 
lefci.-.iiUion  to  ^inhibit  theCPSC  'roni  -e- 
.strlitirt,'  the  .sale  or  munufco  ►mcof  fae- 
arm-;  or  amnninPinn.  jmd  l  am  plea-cd 
to  <"o-punsor  th:.s  .•.•tM.sItUion 

Bui  ij?yond  the  clear  Imjiroprletv  .  r 
Oeicia'.  •tet-.-n  m  thi-  ;o"a.  there  is\a.- 
other  issue,  and  that  ts  the  basic  Is.sue 
of  suo  and  uiDmunitlon  control  it-elf 
I  have  oppo.'^ed  spcli  me  ismes  in  the 
Senate  Mr  Pre-tdfnt.  becnu  e  I  do  not 
.see  how  these  mea.surc.s  deU.-i-  anyone  In- 
tent 01!  comnutt:ii4  a  ciime  with  a  gun. 
Restil(  tions  ui  thus  natuie  impo.sp  great 
h!(vn.,hip  on  sport.smen  and  others  with 
If.itimate  need.s  to  use  v.eapoik-.  v.ith.- 
out  n  oucin$:  crimiuai  activity.  I  win  con- 
tinue to  oppo.se  thi.-;  type  oc  counter- 
inodiK  tne  restncdon.  and  1  will  oppo  .o 
efTorts  to  accomplish  gun  cotUrol  or  am- 
miirutirn  control  Mnoui'i  th.e  back..Icio:-. 
b\  iige-iicy  action 

P'ina;i\.  I  would  like  to  empha.size  that 
I  shiiie  the  widosp'-e.^d  concrn  about 
violent  crime— a?id  I  ♦^hmk  we  .should 
mo.  -  nrompflv  to  oi'n.er  It.  bv  Impos- 
ing mandatory.  auc*ltlonal  .sentences  fo.- 
thosf  convicted  of  crimes  while  carr\  Ing 
fire.Tm^  If  the  criminal  .setting  out  to 
comn-il  a  crime  knew.  be\ond  an\  doubt 
that  simply  putting  a  firearm  in  hl^ 
pocket  would  add  a  inanciatoiy  3  to  10 
years  to  his  senttjn.  e  it  at^orehended 
I  pipoict  the  cT'toe  rat-  '.eoiUrt  drop  fast' 

In  clo.uni,'.  I  uifie  ti  e  CPSC  to  reiec! 
the  i>rofjo,-ed  hr>iidgun  t'mmui.ition  ban 
and  r  >'.\%xt  mv  <:oHpa-,'Ucs  to  join  m^^  Iti 
nio'.ing  iwr  p.tunpt  action  on  Senator 
M(Ci»M(E"s  bill  oo  prohibit  CrPSC  aci'on 
in  i!if>  i-rea 


.v.\! ::.RICA.\-  inteixige.\'cl: 

SUFi^ERING 
N,-  NUN.M.  Mr.  President.  I  aai  dcc,.- 
1..  I  ic-iued  about  ttie  present  and  fti- 
tu.e  -.tams  of  our  Nation's  i'orci{<a  Intel- 
hgciee  gathering  operations.  Surely 
ni:'!!'.-  oueign  agents  are  wotrud  al>out 
beii.K  I  lit  of  v,ork  becau.se  America  is 
doiii;-'  s'lch  a  thorough  job  of  publicly 
evMo.Mo'.;  our  intelligence  functions  Thli 
rui'oii  climate  portends  graie  ri-.tcs  be- 
cause crucial  liituie  decisions  bv  our 
Ooiornir.enl  could  po.s.sibly  be  ba-ed  on 
uv.i- 'urate  apj  skimpy  daio 

I  iini  unalterably  opposed  to  illegal  in- 
telligence activities  in  the  domestic 
ar.-na  Xny  .such  improprieties  .=houId  be 
rooi.:'l  out  ar.d  permanentiv  .stopped  I 
bcljp.e  that  .strong  and  appropna'e 
me. :  ures  tnust  be  formulated  to  do  ju.st 
tha' 

I  :'.:.-i..in.  hovpver.  deetilv  troubled  bv 
rccptu  e-.ents  which  are  uncloaKlng  our 
foreign  .md  military  Intelligence  actlvt- 
l;e-,    o,    the    po^eiUivU    ent;nl'-s    against 


v.oom  f.iie.vc  lc:;i(loiate  wea;.ons  ate  di- 
rected. The  Centiiil  Intelli«ence  Agenci- 
es lo.shig  valuable  .sources  of  \1tal  hi- 
fornudion  throughout  ti\e  world  be- 
Ci!U.''e  no  loreigii  .^ource  v.nnt ,  to  ri.sk  W.< 
hie  kocuiii-  his  i  utio  oeo  iju  ;n  ton-or. 
row'.'^  headlines. 

Tile  itveot  p:t  .  re,)o^t.^  oi  (he  .s  ii . 
vage  attempt  oi  a  Fu.s-.sian  .-ubm  .rine  is 
a  case  in  rioint.  There  i.s  no  doubt  that 
the  So'.  lets  ha-.e  Hiboiarities  "oaded  with 
ouclear  mi-.slic.  aimed  ;n  the  peonle  o\ 
-he  Liorcil  States.  There  i.-  no  doubt  tiiat 
ui  the  tutr,re  cii.-i.s  ij.voP.ing  the  United 
otal.es  Mul  ihc  Soviet  Uaio;'  our  Prci- 
dem  :,nd  Congrc.s-  thouW  have  foe  best 
;o!d  OM.st  current  mlor-nation  a^.ail.tble 
.«s  the  basis  for  decisions,  i  ci.n  fr.resee 
clrc!iu..ta::ces  whore  such  nitelllgcace 
Information    ccild    prevent    .i    ivuloi.r 

oolwCii'lst. 

Throughout  onr  iiUor,.  thousands  oi 
^•lU'ciftan  lives  h^ve  been  .saved  because 
ot  our  oounrry's  iiitHlik;cn<e-s.at''er:ii^ 
ooeiiU.ony.  •       "^ 

An    Anic'ic.in    .sfrrft    "-^aj  ^n    in    t'  • 
bnscuaot    of    r    building    i:-"  Hawaii^ 
-«      .-oiall      code-;;reaking      Intelligence 
gnvip^  -e;,:  blecl  the  Vnited  State,  u,  turn 
M.e  (ide  of  the  v.ar  at  Midwav.  American 
cen.s-oishir,   in   Uovld   War   II   fingered 
isa/l  sectet-mk  sole.,  bv  wunur.:-  a  battle 
•"I  te-t  tubes  and  shortened  rh^.  ^var    \n 
American  intelli-ence  otTicial  ■<  as  run- 
ning t,nvaid  the  Slatf  Dcparttticnt  earlv 
n  toe  ;iiornln-  of  December  7.  1941  with 
tlse  cruci;-,l  lnfoicr;,ted  at,d  dvcipiierfd 
ine.'.si.  'o   an   hour   before   the   Japanese 
:>I;'!ies  roared  o:r  the  carrier  decks  and 
even  hours  before  the  Japanese  E.mbass.' 
had  deciphered  tiieir  o\n  message    A'l 
this    valuable    infellik^ence    information 
H'ooid  li.i.e  beer,  vorthk-.  If  tlie  oppo- 
-!'a.ii  kne'.<-  Iheh-  intellit'fnce    liid  cod", 
were  in  the  hnnd.s  of  the  rjnhcd  States 
The  publiralion  of  the  details  of  the 
recent  CIA  oper.iticn  r.-'arding  the  Rus- 
sian sfbma line— listing  tiie  nreci.e  loca- 
tion ol  tlie  suii.'reo  sub  and  'he  In'te'ii- 
gpiK-   gathered- errertivc:,"   ended   thi.s 
potct;t'al  source  of  v.duab!.^  hitelligence 
data.  This  pubUc  disr-!o.,irro  r—ated  the 
dang:-r  of  an  In!,  rnationisl  incident  be- 
tween our  Nation  aiid  the  .Soviet  Ua'oo 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  CIA 
:nd  Us  officials  av  b;ini.'  critici'/ed  m 
the  Xmericnn  pros.-  by  M-n^ber.s  of  Con- 
gress   and   other   disth.s.n;shed   clti'^er., 
for  'irdcrtakhr,'  an  operation  -a  the  mid- 
tile  of  the  PacifT  Ocenn  !o  find  out  more 
aboui  the  real  Rus.sian  micle^r  capahili- 
tie,    I  belie\e  that   liio  CIA  -.ction  was 
etitiir:-.-    appronriato    and    in    ihe    be-f 
loiK'-t' rni  interest  of  ever  •  .Amrricati 

In  addition,  tliere  has  be-Mi  .some  Im - 
plica'lon  thai  the  funds  for  U.e  subma- 
rine pioject  V  ere  someliow  spent  without 
conmessional  approval.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  funding  for  this  proipct  was 
li.Turiled  In  the  normal  congressional 
process  that  applies  to  all  our  iiulII.- 
goiice  activities. 

One  of  my  congrcs.ston.'I  colieanies  re- 
cent 1.  asked  for  a  ^;ost-bene:u  analysi.s 
of  VS.  irilelliyeriif  operations.  I  ■tin  con- 
vinced that  iiie  i.>enefits  of  the  Ameri- 
can irilelli'u-jice  community  greatly  ex- 
ceed tl-.e  total  co.^t.  T  ml;!hf  add  that  a 
cost-benep.t  .>i.ody  of   ,ome  of  the  cur- 
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rent  public  criticism  uould  show  that 
the  cost  to  our  NLiLion  far  exceeds  any 
posi^ible  benefit. 

I  did  not  know  and  did  not  have  a  need 
to  know  the  specifies  of  this  CIA  opera- 
tion wiih  the  Rus.^ian  submarine,  but  I 
a&.ec  v.ith  the  Ne.v  York  Times  editorial 
of  March  20  that— 

The  CIA  is  only  to  be  c  innicuded  for  Ihla 
exiraorUlnary  ellurl  to  c  .ny  out  lis  e.sac'uliul 
li:;.^siO  !. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  abl;  and 
euicient  inteiliijcnce  operation — which  I 
beUeve  is  essential— we  should  not  criti- 
cize these  men  v,h-?n  tncy  have  brilliantly 
accomplished  their  mission.  Unl'ortu- 
nattlyi  we  canaol  afford  to  hereld  the 
CI.^'s  successes  as  front  page  nevs,  be- 
cause destroying  the  secrecy  of  the  suc- 
cesses destroys  the  success  itself.  The 
members  of  our  intelligence  community 
must  be  satisfied  to  have  their  informa- 
tion remain  secret  so  that  it  can  be  used 
by  our  country's  leaders  when  needsd. 
To  criticize  them  at  every  turn  and  in 
some  cases,  unjtistly.  is  to  tear  down  this 
capability  our  country  needs.  I  will  not  be 
a  party  to  tliis  undei mining  process  be- 
cau.se  I  believe  the  American  people  know 
wc  need  this  capability  ard  information 
and  know  that  their  own  Lve.s  would  be 
jeppardi7ed  without  it.  j 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXI>:iRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  led  the  way  in  estab- 
lisliing  protection  of  basic  human  rights. 
The  premise  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man  on  which  this  country  was  founded 
has  been  a  constant  example  of  moral- 
ity and  ethics  to  all  countries. 

When  this  human  rights  convention 
was  first  initiated,  v.e  were  one  of  its 
major  proponents.  We  spoke  out  In  sup- 
port of  tlie  Genocide  Treaty.  But,  we 
have  not  follov  ed  our  words  through  with 
actions.  We  are  jeopardizing  our  poten- 
tially good  influence  with  hypocritical 
actions  and  empty  words. 

I  have  mentioned  before  that  I  feel  we 
hive  a  duty  to  lead  the  world  In  estab- 
lishing a  code  of  International  law  be- 
cause I  felt  that  11  would  provide  a  basis 
for  understanding  between  nations.  Tlaat 
duty  demands  that  v.e  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  in  order  to  make  genocide 
an  international  crime. 

In  a  statement  to  th'3  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Relat'on^.  I\Tr.  Richard  .Gardner, 
rerrosevting  th*^  Ad  H'^c  Committee  on 
the  H'-mnn  Rfpht/?  ani  Genocide  Tr.^a- 
tles.  said: 

Another  pructl''..!  roosiqufut'  It;  I'  at  It 
will  give  u--  "A-rn'cT  1nf!i:encc  In  the  drafting 
of  ncv  Ftandard-  in  the  fntn-o,  becaor.e  b.?, 
ioriL,'  as  the  US.  abstnljie;  fr<>in  rritlfvlns  any 
human  rlcfh'-  convention  In  Ihe  United  Na- 
tions. It  v.ill  neressiirlly  dlmlnl^^h  our  Jn- 
liurncc  In  rtrr.ftlnK  other  conventions.  Pnr- 
t\pn  couiurlps  v.lU  say  the  United  Ctates  does 
jiot  ratify  thC'C.  why  should  it.s  vlew.s  be 
t.iken  so  scilously  into  account. 

We  nui.^t  stop  (arcing  f;nd  b'-'pln  a;t- 
hig  to  preserve  tlie  pov.cv  o*  t.or  ex- 
ample. 

THE  MISERY  OP  .JOLI.ESSNESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  cold  .-tntfs- 
tics  cannot.  In  then>e!\e.'?,  exp-e.'.':  tho 


agony  and  misery  that  unemployment 
brings  to  a  family.  But  statistics  can  give 
us  some  indicators  of  the  extent  of  the 
misery  being  caused  by  iacreai^uig  job- 
lessness. 

I  have  just  seen  the  most  recent  report 
en  unemployment  in  my  own  St.ite  o! 
Rhode  Island.  I  can  only  say  it  is  shock- 
ing and  depressing.  As  of  a  month  ago, 
15  8  percent  of  the  v;ork  force  in  Rhode 
Island  was  jobless.  By  now  it  has  in- 
creased. That  is  nearly  1  out  of  every 
6  workers  and  family  breadwiimers  i:; 
now  experiencing  the  agony  of  wanting 
work,  searching  for  work,  and  facing  the 
frustration  of  not  being  able  to  find  work. 
It  is  an  unemployment  rate  nearly  dou- 
ble the  national  average. 

Mr.  President,  cur  Nation  has  not 
.suffered  joblessness  of  this  magnitude 
since  before  World  War  II. 

Compounding  the  misery  of  unem- 
ployment now  is  a  high  continuing  rate 
of  inflation.  Some  economic  analysts 
have  suggested  a  new  economic  index, 
called  the  discomfort  index,  computed 
by  combining  the  jobless  and  inflation 
rates.  In  Rhode  Island  that  Index  htis 
gone  completely  off  the  discomfort  chart 
Into  the  economic  distress  area. 

We  are  in  a  situation  requiring  urgent 
action.  There  Is  growing  and  under- 
standable impatience  among  the  jobless, 
those  whose  jobs  are  threatened,  those 
whose  fixed  Incomes  are  being  relent- 
lessly squeezed  by  rising  prices,  and  the 
average  worker  who  is  uncertain  about 
what  the  future — tomorrow,  next  week, 
or  next  month— may  bring  for  hjn  and 
his  family. 

Most  of  all,  however,  I  believe  what  is 
needed  Is  a  sense  of  urgency  and  a  reol- 
Izatlon  that  mere  hand-wringing  In 
Washington  does  very,  very  little  for  the 
jobless  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  the  present  context,  the  time  is  past 
for  fine-line  academic  debates  among 
economists  over  the  precise  size  of  a 
stimulative  tax  cut,  or  for  hair-splitting 
disputes.  It  is  time  for  effective  action.  It 
is  time  for  action  that  will  assure  the 
people  of  this  Nation  that  their  Gcvern- 
m.ent  Is  capable  and  responsive. 

In  my  own  view,  the  actions  that  are 
necessary  include  a  program  of  wage 
and  price  controls  to  bring  inflation  un- 
der control,  coupled  with  greatly  In- 
creased Government  employment,  In- 
cluding pubUc  service  employment  and 
public  works  projects.  We  should  act 
promptly  on  tax  measures  that  will  most 
directly  stimulate  productive  employ- 
ment, particularly  in  housing  and  in  pro- 
viding the  new  energy-conserving  trans- 
iiortation  systems  we  need.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  Insure  that  any  tax  cut  we 
pass  Is  not  so  large  that  It  increa.c.s  the 
Cxuelest  tax  of  all,  inflation. 

And  we  must  act  to  mlnirnl/c  tlie  suf- 
fering that  unemployment  bring.:,  by 
making  certain  that  the  jobless  have  ade- 
quate unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments, and  that  the  unemployed  and 
their  famihes  have  food,  shelter,  and 
ntec'^a'-y  medical  care  duri/.g  tlii-:  (:risls. 


T-ir  ARROGANT  SECRETIYEIv'ESS 
OF  TIIE  FED 

Mr.    HLMPHF.EY.    Mr.    President.    I 
fiund  an  excellent  ailldo  by  Mr.  Kohl- 


meler  who  writes  for  the  Chicago  Tiib- 
une  Syndicate.  It  is  entided  'The  Arro- 
gant Secretivenc^-s  of  the  Fed."  It  is 
worth  the  attention  of  tJ^io-e  who  are 
concerned  about  monet-ry  policy.  I  a^I: 
unanimous  con.,.,  -t  lliat  it  bo  pri.itcd 
in  the  Rlcof.-j. 

There  bein.^j  no  objection,  the  cirlic!.: 
v.as  o'-dcrcd  to  be  printed  in  the  Ivkccru, 
;us  f  ol!ov.-s : 

TjI"    Ahp.oc.\::t    .'£'_. •nr.TiVj.NES.s    of    iwz    V:  j 
V..\^inNGio.v, — Il's  your  nioiicy.  Moucj    is 
a    yAj    in:,te.-i.d    of    an    uneniployiner.t    Hue. 
^!   a'iy  1.  a  steak  Instead  of  a  handout. 

Tl'ie  country  Is  in  Us  woive  li':  aipy  crisis 
.'!,.co  the  Clear  Dcprc-.hio.:.  The  gov'.:rnnv.nt 
!s  par.ly/ed.  Ilie  refC'=.-;ion  Is;  tix-months  ohl 
It  .<i  Congiess  .-'ill  iia«:  not  cut  ta.xer. 

rre.-i0.fc;.t  I'orii'.s  rigiit  baud  doesn't  kiio.v 

•.  ;.';t  his  \c1l  ha'-.d  Is  d'  h'l:    Mr.  Ftrd  orri..  'i 

v-i  m;ike-v.ork   Jobs  on   piihllc   highway,?  el. 

'.  .e   same   thee   he   take.^  fo.d   btairp-i  fri;ja 

>:  e  uneinployeci. 

I  laicw  of  !Ujt'il!:i;  ;..  t'ver;  n:<.-"t  ir.om 
omru£ec.;.-.ly  st-;p!d  In  the-e  bad  t:mr»s, 
)).-vev?r.  than  the  tejrecy  In-'ldc  the  mrrblc 
palace  v.'here  an  autorraiic  goverrmcnt 
agency  recuiates  the  natlun'.s  Koney  Buoply. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bor.rd'.?  marble  paiat  v 
!s  on  Coii.s1Uut!on  Avenue,  of  all  p!accs.  Our 
I'cvcr.iineiib  is  a  democracy,  and  mo:;ey  U 
I  ho  uiost  cnmnmn  of  all  comnioduif.s  rtj.- 
Khxtcrt  by  Die  govermnc-nt. 

f^c-;\i!a;  Ion  of  the  moiioy  fcpply  either 
putii  money  Into  or  takes  niorcy  out  of  tl/e 
jiockets  of  every  one  of  vt". 

Bait  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  oih.rui-e 
:aiov%n  ;-.s  tl-.e  Fed.  regulates  t'lo  inoaey  sup- 
ply In  dee-.cst.  darKesl  secrtry. 

xlie  Fed  v  Oii't  tcU  the  Wlate  House,  C  n- 
\ircK^  or  t'ae  public   wJiat  It's  doing. 

The  gnomes  of  the  Fed  clnlni  nio'.ey  l- 
'  i  compile  ted  to  i;e  tinder^lrod  hy  the 
;ieoplc    cr    their    elected    representatives. 

Tiie  bu.=  'nc.ss  of  bureaucracy  often  Is  to 
compUiate  and  obfuscate  what  1."^  Elmph> 
ai'.d  clear  v.:>6.  tl.e  Fed  is  one  of  the  oIdc':-t 
■.•nd  njo.T.  .';;r(v"'a-t  of  bureaucracies. 

In  fact,  there  Is  notliing  i-.rrlb'.y  c...r>'- 
p'.l  Titrd  :ibcut  rer\ilr.tlnr»  tlie  iiioi:ey  supp]. 

Basically,  the  Fed  buvH  j.'overnment  peciu-l- 
tles  In  the  open  inar:.et  to  inrrearse  the  nionev 
supply.  It  sells  .-ecurltics  l;i  the  marker  t.) 
decrease  tI;o  money  supply. 

A  Fed  committee  nieeib  i;'fquf.uly  t''  lie- 
cli.!e  whether  lo  Incrca.-.e  or  de^.-.u-c  to-? 
mnjiry  supply. 

Dot  the  mcjtlnfrs  ar'.'  so  ^e-'-et  thct  the 
Fed  docs  not  i)ubll=h  even  brief  summaries 
of  Us  decislor.s  untU  90  days  later. 

The  minutes  of  meetings,  which  don't  tell 
r.ll,  are  not  published  until  five  years  later 
The  1:)C9  niintiies  are  being  puolished  oii'v 
nov.-. 

Th'ore*  cally,  the  Fi-d  is  accountable  ti 
Co!. press-.  But  In  fact,  toe  Fed  t-:  nccour/al;le 
lo  no  one. 

Many  bureu'.irrF.cles  run  wild  rn  lonji 
leashes,  but  they  must  retarn  to  Congress 
annually  for  api.Top;  iallons  to  puy  faUiries 
and   l■:;pcil;ic^. 

Not  the  Feci'  It  p.c.s  lavish  .salaries  pnd 
CiO^'oses  from  its  money  operailon.". 

While  most  top  federal  crfl.ials  are  pa'd 
S40.0C0  a  yea-,  ihe  president  c"  the  Fede'-.ii 
Reserve    B>^n  :    of    N;--.v    Yoik    y^w^.    iilm.'rU 

i!;o.ooo. 

O'lior  L.,ie.;uerac|ps  are  audited.  Not  the 
Fp,'!  It  won't  admit  pudli  -rs  from  the  Gioi- 
er-'.l  Acccun'ln^  Office,  Co);grest>'  wati  h.do  • 
or-er^y. 

Secrec-  hide.';  mistakes,  and  prcents  r';b- 
!ic  and  congressional  crltlckm.  lie  Fed  has 
plenty   of   mistakes   to   hlJe. 

Tl\e  Fed  Is  supposed  to  rii^ulate  liank.s  to 
keep  them  sound.  Three  of  t;:e  largest  bank 
failures  In  history  occuiTed  In  the  past  yc:ir. 
Tlie  Fed  secretly  iielped  nrraoi/c  Takeovers  of 
the  Insolvent  tianks  by   oth.rr  h.iiik.'. 

I.I'ich  n-orc  perlnu'^ly  for  \c,\\  ar.d  !ne.  i ''t* 


s^ril 


Fed  ;o:-  '.eiirs  has  bpfii  l.\<iira:  n^.  ml  ^  jV.-i 
in  rr»KUlHtlnf,'  our  moiiev  supply 

economic  htsu,rl»ii3  i.gree  the  Fed  lande 
the  Ore;U  Depresslcti  worse  ov  ra  itng  to  in- 
'kwo''*'   Vfr..  1'°"'"^   ^^'^P'>'   *-'i''"y:»    i)et..eea 

Ihc    Fed   unrnipnuonabir   made   Jnfipt'on 

.v.rt-se   ..r  ev.pHnclln-    the   moufv  s;;pply   too 

-6«lalv  l.efween  1971  and  1973.  And  the-  Fed 

■My  verv  weJ!  n..w  be  ma!;iiig  ret  essjoii  worse 

•>v  expanding  the  nioiipr  supplv   too  cIowK- 

.->ecacy  l3  ft  cliiLa:.e  as,  nitiiral  to  govern- 
.'•f-Tl  ;.ii  c.rrhosls  or  the-  ;iver  Is  to  drunk 
nurf-aiif  ntrtes   hide    tbcir    m«stak'.?    like    :m. 
*!.-'.hr.llr  blde.-^  boftlt'": 


CONGRLSSIONAL  RLCORD  -  SFNATE 
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niN-      POP      Tf.'K      Ml\'"-l'T_V      np 
T'VrfOED"  FUNDRAIoING    DRIVE 
Mr    TNOUYH:    Mr    p.e>lcifrr    •-•  i.---.f>n- 
'«»?  w!th  Amcrkft  s  tijciuicm  of  generos- 
ity atul  f  ympas-ioii.   ;ome  2  3.i4  -^^ervice 
^frscriif!  .stati.med  In  H.i  va:;  recentiv 

■t'',lnr>«'f ''"^J"  ''  "i^"''f'"'«"  that  raised 
J  .0. 100  for  the  Ha'.vail  Special  Olympics, 
iiie  Hawaii  maiaChon  y. as  tiie  first  In 
i  naiional  "Run  for  ti-.f  Mtut  Uly  Re- 
Orriffl"  funriraising  drl-.e  Uv  theNon- 
cofnmi:..sic,ned  OfScrr^  Avsoriatlon  ard 
riie  Jo..eph  P.  Kfunp.iy  Foundation  More 
ujcai  rii.M-atlion.-~  are  ..lieduled  wxi  v.v<i 
■eek  a  J.182-niilo  run  is  i-lanntd 

The  money  raised  in  Ha-.\all  will  enrb'e 

:o.;i,v    of    the    State's    4  500    nientallv 

•ati'l, rapped  children  to  c<  rr.pefe  in  the 

opeci.'l  Olympics  m  May  at  cUe  Univr- 

•iiy  of  Hauail.  F^uty  •.-.inner.^  from  th;,t 

cueel  w  111  advanc  e  to  the  Xatioiud  Spe.  ■,,! 

O.vmpics  at  Mount  £'lea.-...ut.  Muii 

Han  ail    marailioncrs    i„ti    ^n    thice 

"iir.se;  ranginK  from  27  to  :i8  miles  in 

leocrth.    Particlpant.s   solinred    sponso-s 

iK-.oie  ihe  marauion  :.r;d  >.  "v  -aicl  on"  i 

ru-r  i-de  uasis. 

^  Th.if.k.s  to  the  maratlion.  i:;e  Huuail 
opeci.il  Olympic.^  .m1:  have  tv,  ke  as  much 
money  us  ever  beiore  to  ,M>end  on  this 
vem-  .>  event.  The  previous  record  for  pri- 
vate coiuributioni  was  $14,000  And  the 
a«ai  ithon  not  only  raNed  noney  'r 
focu.sed  public  atten'lnn  on  M-.e  Spe'cid 
OlxiiDics  and  the  pn-bkni-  ..f  ;t;e  mc-'i- 
tally  retarded. 

On  \faich  2.1.  one  grou.j  c-f  ..jnners 
v.dl  leave  from  Los  Ancele.-  ..rd  another 
troia  the  White  Hou.e  In  -A-a^hlngton 


Ap'.il  2. 

raised  bv 

State  In 

.■inmt;  lo 

^'ounda- 


Thev  iviU  meet  in  Houston  o: 
6-a(  li  i;io;:p  \'  iU  run  l.,i9l  mii;_  . 
Nuiely  percent  of  th.e  ruor.ev 
"iH.s  marathon  will  qo  ^o  ti-e 
ahich  it  was  pledged  The  rtm 
•er-eu'.  will  go  to  the  K»-!.iif.i, 
"ion 

I  .\!.-i  to  ci.nimei.d  ti.e  N'onc„:;uiii - 
;'.one<l  Officers  A.ssoclaf  ion  to-  it-  Involve- 
cnent  in  this  worthy  proi.a  I  am  happy 
'••J  .-.eo  military  pe'.-onnel  luvolv-d  vith 
'mpro-.ug  the  nuality  of  iiie  where  thev 
aie  ..talioned  E.iforts  like  these  do  niu.  ii 
^o  e.  hat.ce  the  milltarv';^  lma'-;e  ^v  ith  »be 
■•?iieral  public. 

_t  ;tl,so  Wish  the  AksocLuiou  and  the 
.wf^nedy  Foundation  contuuied  su-cess 
with  the  "Run  for  the  Menta'ly^R-- 
Mrded-  pro£,'nim.  The  Srset mI  OI'  mpic? 
have  done  untneasurable  «ood  for  the 
'tuMrcn  who  have  compete-i  U\  them 


Tl.py  .1,  orve  the  active  sup'-on  o^ 
Americans, 

Mr  President.  T  ask  unanimou.>  con- 
sent (o  iiave  pri:<ffd  in  the  Record  an 
arlic-.e  from  th-  Honoluu,  Advertiser  of 
Marcn  2.  The  slory  discu.s.M'.s  the  re'^ent 
Haw:^    marathon. 

There  beln^jj^o  objection,  the  arficle 
was  ordered  to  he  piintcd  in  the  Rvrniui 
as  lollow.s: 

2, "554  RvNNtRs  ■  Givr  a  V 
(By  Janice  Wolf) 

Chjiices   are   that  they   went 
Earning  feet  and  aching  imiscles. 

B\it  £v,k  nny  of  the  2.3r.4  FerHc-  ppnnle 
^^ho  pMrtlflpat.  J  ui  resterd:.vs  "R,,,!  for  tho 
iMentMIy  Rtthrdod'  if  theyd  do  It  avjalu-- 
und  diances  asc  oquKtly  good  that  they'd 
nil  say  yes.  And  gl.idly. 

For  with  the  ache.s  rau^e  u  dr-ep  iiS-f.K-- 
tlon  of  hrn  iiig-  done  bomelhUiK  good  tor  A  5(i(i 
menf.iliv  ii.mdlcapped  chUdrcn  m  ti... 
l-iand.s 

The  m^'.rftttu.m— »  f.ind-ratsor  .sponsored  hy 
the  N'.ncommtssk.r.ed  Offlcp-.3  A.sso^iatloa  - 
netted  nwre  taan  .*10,000  to  enable  thoii- 
&t.rxla  of  mt-nUilly  reU'-dt-d  vom.-oter.,  tr,„n 
Oahu  ftud  the  rreu-.tiborI.M!.nd.  to  partl^lp  u.- 
Mh!'""   """""'    ""■«•"''   Specul   Olyn:pl-r  h. 

Fifty  of  Uiose  youngsters  will  Continue  oa 
to  natioiv^i  corapetltion  at  Mount  Pleasaul 
Mich. 

The  scene  at  ttie  fliii.h  line  v.ns  hedli^n 
.••esier.lny.  as  handred.s  c.r  rv.nner.-..  pa-ittn^: 
ftud  .^ni^lMs;.  poured  In'o  the  parkiULC  lot 
outside  the  as.soclfttiou-3  headnuartcrs  at 
Jiai  N.  Niioitzllwy. 

Hiindieds  ui  v.Uc>s  a^d  rlukirt-u  and  nte.,d.s 
weru  there  cli-.-erln-  and  dUp^r-usin^-  v,:\ 
drinK.s   and   li«--cold   heer 

Dozens  of  yr-un^sters  v.lio  ivill  benefit 
ncni  tlie  event  were  on  hand,  too  Manv  of 
iliein  liad  run  a  disUnce  theinelve.'i 

'ft  Ju  t  I  .atiej  you  realize  thev  ^'Ive  a  daa.ii 
abont,  o-her  people.'  said  a  nuirh-n.oved 
iVaJ.  Oe:,  Harry  Br-^k,  jr  ,,3  j.e  watched 
tne  teiitn  ;  sprint    m 

Brc^.ks.  25th  Dlvi.slori  e.,„imai.c1Hi.-  'eiic-al 
Is  honorary  chairman  or  this  year's  Special 
oiyiiipU's. 

Br„ok.- -  dre.sseu  l„  a  j„^^-i,h;  jn,,i  f,,,^^ 
was  navv  blue.  If  y,,.t  )i  pardon  the  enpres- 
M'li-  -ooK  xpecni  (ielliiht  in  waving  to  bu-^- 
.oiiU.^  01  ijailled  taurucs  pat,,lng  ah-nij  Niml' -: 
Hit.:liwuy. 

Early  vea*rda>.'  m-rnlnic  Brot-ks  ran  the 
nrr,r  ni.ie  f.f  the  inarafiu.n  and  con'ribiiU-d 
*f>no  in  •-pon.-.orliu'  pledges 

Con, n.at, ding  oflcers  of  Navv,  Marine  and 
-Mr  I-i.rce  base.s  als...  purticlpated  in  the  riind- 
ralsin^'  eienr, 

••^Inrlnes  like  U.  think  of  themseire,,  p, 
touu'ii  jjuvs,  but  ail  v"U  have  to  say  K  kids 
and  lio.-pli.aIs  and  they  con-.p  out  of  tlio 
•.■.<.odv.ork.'  said  C\.l.  Doan  C  Macho,  com- 
r.iandant  at  KanM,.ne  M.^rlne  Corns  ^r 
t^    n  Ion. 

Parlclpant.*  In  the  event,  divided  ln»  . 
♦rams,  n..ed  three  rmiics:  One  ^-roup  took  a 
..-nil.f  route  thron-h  Kolekole  Pivs;  anollier 
made  a  ;i5-ml!e  trek  from  Kaena  Point;  and 
the  third  r.wi  from  ^i?  Kaiieohe  air  station 
around  K.»v,h.1  Kal.  a  distance  of  ja  n.lle.M 

A  lev  of  the  ninner.s  went  tlie  entire 
dl.taiae  by  lheni:-elve-.  but  most  daided  the 
jHuni  Into  3-.  5-  and  8-n.lle  stretches. 

The  27th  Infantry  Division  Wolfhound-j 
weie  first  over  the  finish  line.  A-,d  m 
••prl'..te  competllion.-  Army  nmner.  besL-d 
Marines  thr..n.;h  K  .1  kolo  Pas^  I,/  19 
minu'.-s  ■ 

The  Spe-'^»l  Olympics  will  he  h»ld  h,  t^Uv 

on  Cooke  Field  at  the  Unln<r.«!y  of  Hawaii 

V...,.!,.j:,t..ra   will    -on.p3te    In    .^m.  h   evet;' i 
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ai  track  and  field,  s\rltTimi;ig,  ^.i^eball  thro..-, 
»nd  wheelchair  races. 

Mrs  Phiilis  Rice.  stafCivlde  director  for 
thp  Haw,iii  Special  OJ- mplr,.  said  this  veur'.s 
•  irad-raMnf;  elff-rt  set   an  fsLmd  rcwd 

'rue  mosi  ws-.c  ever  colic-.ed  in  clu<:--n 
i-oritrlbutlons  before  was  JUnoo  •  she  siUd 
The  run -the  fir.t  of  it;  kind  lor't:-.« 
Spi-clni  Olyniples-  i,  part  or  a  rational  -Ri.n 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded"  lund-ratshu. 
effort  spon.wed  h;  the  N<uu  „mn.;s-,ioned 
Offl,xT-<  A:ssocl;.tu.,.  ,.^  ll;e  .J.-enh  P  K-V 
ncdy  Founaatlon.  ■      ..    - 

Funds  were  rated  thrugh  i,h-a.^e-^  to  par- 
.iiipmis,  to  be  collerted  ailcr  the  ru:.hers 
'■..mpkMed  certain  ciKt^nees 


RruiN'ICIPAI    CLEnil'S   V/EEiC 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr.  Pr..,Hei,t.  tile  cltv 
.oun.il  of  the  city  ot  Carson.  Calif  re"- 
centl.y  pa-ed  a  lesoUUlon  in  support  of 
senate  Joint  Resolution  45,  which  I  have 
ntroduced  to  declare  the  second  week 
in  May  a^  "Municipal  Clerk's  Week  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resu- 
iitfton  be  printed  in  the  REC'.f;D 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  re.s^lu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th- 
Ri^coKO,  a^  follows. 

Rfsoi.ttiim.s  No.  75-11, (5 
A  resolution  of  tt\e  city  council  of  the  dty 
of  Cur.on  aupporrinr,.  s.J  Resolution  45 
and  HJ.  Resolution  227  relative  to  pro- 
c'a  n.ln^-  the  seeond  w,ek  in  May  as  "Mn- 
nlrlpal  C'lerk-.s  Week" 

Wherea..    It    K    recoi^-nl.-cd    that    the    Clt^' 

Of  admlnrstering  the  procedur.-s  and  keeping 
therecord-of  theCliv;  and  " 

rlM.'^T"^  "  ^  ^'''^^'"  re«,^-ni.-ed  that  the 
City  Clerk  provides  and  n.air.talni.  an  orsa- 
nl^ed  m.nr.:e  of  knois  lodge  ab.-r  ihe  con.- 
iMMfiiiy;  and 

VVhercH...  the  ritv  C>er;c  pro-  ide.,  eon.scien- 
tlous  representation  of  the  municipal  gov- 
enuoen-    in   the  afhUr.s  of   the  community. 

Wnerf.is,  the  City  C'erk  help,  nvi'd  oubll.- 
opinion  of  local  governmeaT'thr.'agh'^d,  ■ 
contact  *lth  the  cKl/enry.  ^ 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Citv 
Council  of  the  City  of  Carson  dX  here  . 
Hupporl.  the  national  movemetu  to  recognl'e 
tl  e  irnp<,rt^nce  of  the  po;-ltion  of  City  Clork 
With  th»  p.us:-aKe  of  Joint  c  ,nere^.-.:on.M  reso- 
hitions  pr,,c!almln^'  the  «ecr.i;d  week  In  May 
ivs    Mnnlctpai  Clerks  Week";  and 

Hi- It  further  resolved  that  the  CPv  Council 

the  s!  ?]'  ;;'  ^^^■^^•^^  ^'"^^  '^"'■•^v  encourage 
tlie  Senate  Commit  Ue  on  .ludiaary  and  the 
Hot.se  Post  Oin.e  and  Civi,  .Service"  Commit! 
Ue  to  ,rlve  Senate  .Tolnt  Res„Mtlon  45  and 
House  .lolnt  Resolu.lon  ^'.i  rcpecMv^ 
favorul)'  ■  hearint;s  *^       ■•■  \. 


GKORC^K  WILL  O.N'  SOCIAL  SECIJRITV 
Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  Pre.  ident.  the  false 
.durm  that  the  .sociid  security  might  col- 
lape    has    been    terribly    unsettling    to 
iiuny  Americans,  especially   tho.se  who 
depend  on  the  .sy.stem  tor  m-.rh  or  aU  of 
thch-  Income    Cnn^ormently.  thosp  of  iis 
we  know  tiif.t   the  ahirmi.st  view  is  ill- 
foiirtded    were   plea  ed    when   Columnist 
Cx.'orKe  Will  recently  joined  In  dehunk- 
im,'  t  lese  Irresponsible  rumors   Mr   Will 
is  a  con.^rvative.  He  l.s  not  oulck  to  rush 
to  the  defen.-,e  oi  a  prn.;ram  born  durhig 
I  hbeial  Democratic  admlnl.str^ttlon 
P.eccntlv    Mr    ^v,ll   -Aiote   a   cohimn 
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wih  h  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
uticicv  Ui;;  headline  "A  Cure  lor  Social 
•Scfuritv."  In  tha'  coiunin  Mr.  Will  deals 
uith  tile  si)eculalion  that  socal  securlly 
);;  ••fcoinp  h.'-okc'  He  ijoinis  ont  that; 
.socTul  security  would  bt-  in  serious:  finan- 
cial trouble  if  pretcnt  ti-end'  coiUuiue 
Pul  he  al.'-o  makes  clear  thai  th;?  Con- 
.•iP.co  -i-.d  the  Na'inn  v  ill  noi  1ft  thai., 
happen.  There  are  ample  ctj))orTiiiiities 
to  hc.id  off  .serious  iMoblem-  lonp  Itefore 
ihcv  develop. 

I  differ  with  some  oi  Mr  v,'ni>  com- 
ji.ctn'^  on  social  sectiruy.  but  I  am  giate- 
iul  *  jr  his  .sober  a ppi ;)!.::"' i  a!  r:  lime  when 
other  ob.'scrvers  are  making  a  whipping 
boy  of  a  fundamenti  llv  sound  ;.nd  really 
ouiie  durable  .<-.ysten:. 

Mr.  Will's  column  i.s  wor;i»  vide  nt- 
tention.  and  I  a.sk  unanimous  cnseiit  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Hecoru. 

There  bein;.;  no  objection,  tiu  ariale 
w.is  ordeicd  to  be  juiiil.td  in  the  ^^.>^  '.imp. 
as  ionows: 

A  ClTKl  I  oh  .'!-i..-  !-.L  Slxi  1.  Ij  ■. 
I  By  George  F.  Willi 
An\lci\  abcait  the  solvency  oi  >1.»  s.mIuI 
.Securiiy  sv.-teni  is  luiderstanda'olc  !nit  mis- 
placed. 1  he  anxiety  should  he  abont  the 
economic  system  th.it  sustains  the  Social 
Security  system   and   everythliig   cl-.t. 

The  biid  nev.s  aboc.t  the  Soclr.l  KeciirP^y 
system  is  Ijad  btit  not.  dreadful:  the  system 
)M  headed  lor  bankrnptcv,  but  will  Dot  get 
there.  Ihe  good  news  is  glooiiiy;  tiie  sys- 
tems -olvency  will  be  maintained,  but  at  a 
substantial  cost  to  tiic  nation. 

Social  Security  1.^  a  pay-as-you-go  system: 
today's  benellts  are  pr.id  t)y  today  s  workers' 
tarces.  The  system  is  headed  In  the  diiectlon 
of  bankruptcy  In  the  sen.se  thai;  benefit.<} 
now  » >a'ced  revenues,  and  Uie  system's  re- 
ser\c>  can  oiily  make  up  the  dlileronce  until 
the  i:i8C' 

Substantial  new  re-. cic.ic-rai^i'u:  nn jistires 
will  le  necessary  lor  the  tysteni.  T  ne  system 
now  has  an  ac.uarl.il  dellclt  of  at  lea.^t  $1.3 
trillion  t)\cr  ihe  ne.Kf  T.'i  years,  adju-ted  to 
present  value — and  tills  dollclt  proJcM'tlon  Is 
ba'Cd  on  some  nnr;'U-onable  optlinlstjc  as- 
vumptlons,  e.g.,  a  li.'ii;-lerm  inlhilion  rale 
of  :i  per  cent. 

(An  Independent  rcp.)rt  for  tiio  Senate 
Finance  Committee  -,a>s  that  tlie  actuarial 
deficit  could  be  twiit  that  size — that  wo 
would  iieed  reserves  of  .*2.G  trillion,  earning 
Interest  to  flnan.'c  tl-.c  dthcit  until  tlio  year 
20G0). 

The  system',,  riiiiiic  iil  problon  i.c  a  prod- 
uct of  Congress,  inliatic.i,  tuienipiovin'^nt 
and  demogr.iplilc  factx)rs. 

Congress  has  "indexed"  !)ene!its,  linking 
them  not  only  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
but  also  to  botii  wage  and  price  Increases. 

Thus  futi'ire  beneliis  will  lncrea.se  even 
faster  than  Inilaiion.  and  €ventuBlly--how 
soon  liej)!-;  d-  lai^^eiy  on  the  lo'ig-term  lii- 
llalion  ra'e — reiirc.i  workers  will  receive 
bent-tits  larm  r  than  the  wages  they  earned. 
.Sucn  )ii^;h-powor  ii.devlng  makof,  double- 
digit  inilation  a  di-iister:  wages,  and  hence 
revenues,  increase  s'.ower  Oian  beiietits.  Of 
coutM'.  liicli  nticmploynieni  widens  the  gap. 
And  demographic  factors — declining  birth 
iKtcs.  the  yrowth  of  the  retired  population 
relative  to  t)ie  working  population — com- 
pounds the  disaster  for  a  pay-as-you-go  sys- 
*<  in.  In  1955  seven  workers  paid  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  for  every  beneficiary.  Today  the 
ratio  is  three-to-one,  and  by  early  next 
ocntuiy  t)5e  ratio  will  be  two-to-one. 

Even  If  the  problem  Is  "only"  $1 .3  trillion — 
v.ltii  market  intrre-t  rates  <'ompoi<ii(ted  Ov'er 


7.''i  years — It  cannot  be  nolved  by  traditional 
Social  Sccvirlty  financing  measures.  These 
nieasnres  are  Increases  In  the  flat  tax  rate  or 
ill  the  level  cf  Income  to  which  the  rate  ap- 
pius.  The  tax  Is  regres-^lve  and  Inflationary, 
and  poUlical  and  economic  ron-ideratlons 
j;rf chide  relylnjr  on  the  tax  to  raise  the 
requlna  revenues. 

Social  Security  tr.xcs  have  iiicrca'^.;d  at  a 
lompound  annual  rate  of  17  per  cer.t  tlnce 
:i'49.  since  1971  the  maximum  annua!  So- 
cl.il  Security  tax  bill  luis  move  tl-.an  diniblcd 
l-.ir  WBge-earnevs  from  $40b.oO  tc.  .»324  8."; 
vlih  employers  paying  a  like  amount. 

IJie  linpaot  01  tills  Hat,  reetf -sive  'ux  on 
lower  liicon>e  Individuals  has  vlitu.-^lly 
inatclitu,  and  hence  iniUlUfeci.  tax  relief  Con- 
t:re.ss  hits  tried  to  grant  on  lower  Income  indi- 
viduiiis.  And  such  a  payioh  l;i\  is  ic'l.  >  i'd  la 
t  he  price  of  goods  ai;d  ser^lcet; 

On  .Ian.  1  Social  Stcuiity  tuvc  r.;.'e  attain. 
The  ."i.eS  per  cent  rate  reniai'iCti  tlir  smni  , 
but  t:ie  t.j\xaljle  portion  ol  e;ii  i.  i.id;\  idual's 
income  rohC  from  $i:j,'200  to  .l;4.(K)i).  a  lax 
incvase  affecting  19  million  A!ncrl<"iiis- — one 
out  ci  every  ri\c  jjers'^.ns  cmi  rcci  isy  ii:e 
system. 

It  ia  written  ii.  letter.-.  0]  Ilimie  iitros-  l!u> 
sky  that  the  Social  Security  sysl-in  cuiinot 
be  run  forever  ab  it  has  been  run — h\  poll- 
1)(  lans  anxious  to  Iticrease  benelliK.  reluctant 
to  liiciease  taxes.  Social  Securliy  like  the 
nation,  Is  approaclilni  a  dc.v  ol  icclionli.g: 
blll.s  are  coming  due. 

Congress  probably  went  c  it  scheduled 
bcncfiifT.  It  prohably  via  l;Rrei..sc  the  tax 
rate;  and  increase  the  taxable  poitlon  ol  an 
IndlvlduiU's  Income;  and  then  pour  large 
;-ums  of  general  revenues  Into  the  s>stem. 

This  could  mean  increasing  by  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  annually  the  taxes  on  labor 
and  capital,  leading  to  slower  growth  of 
capital,  real  Income  and  the  economy. 

Slow  economic  growth  will  have  a  shatter- 
ing effect  on  the  Social  Secuiity  (.ystem's 
hen.sltlve  actuarial  assumptions,  causing  an 
implosion.  For  every  percentage  point  dliTer- 
ence  between  real  wage  growth  and  inflation, 
there  Is  a  staggering  growth  01  the  system's 
actuarial  deficit  which,  in  turn,  requires  ad- 
ditional tax  revenues  wrlth  additional  ad- 
^•e^se  consequences  for  economl<-  growth. 

Congress,  which  niade  the  Socini  Security 
system  what  It  la  today,  must  lind  a  way  to 
leform  It  without  sending  the  cc<ii..iinv  Into 
ft  perinaiicnt  downward  eplial. 


Sl'.NIOR     CITIZENS     REACTION     TO 
PROPOSED   CUTBACKS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  1  have 
been  among  ttie  Members  of  Congre.ss 
who  have  taken  sharp  Issue  with  Presi- 
dent Ford's  proposals  to  reduce  budget 
exiJenditures  by  doing  serious  damage  to 
programs  sen'ing  older  Americans.  I  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Disapproval  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals Is  not  limited  to  the  Conpre.ss,  by 
any  means.  My  mall  is  crowded  with  let- 
ters ot  protest  from  older  persons  In  all 
parts  of  the  Nation.  Many  ask  why  so 
niany  of  the  so-called  savings  in  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  seem  fo  be  directed  at  the 
elderly. 

One  of  the  mo.st  vigorous  and  well- 
reasoned  evaluations  of  the  President's 
budgetary  reasoning  has  been  Issued  by 
a  person  I  have  known  for  many  years 
In  Idaho.  He  Is  Larry  Evans,  president  of 
the  Boise  Club,  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens.  His  evaluation  was  published 
by  the  Idaho  Statesman  In  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  genuine  public  .^^ervlce.  I  a.sk 


unanlmoiis  consent  to  have  Mr.  Evans' 
.spirited— and  Informatlvc—arti'-le  print- 
ed in  tlie  Recokl' 

There  being  no  obieciiou.  the  aiiaie 
was  oidtiici  to  be  printed  in  the  RECom 
as  follcTvs- 

l-,.;,n   Pi    V   Pi  ;<;.<Ti/Fs  Ot  dfr   ClTrcix* 
^By  L&rry  E>ans) 

liw  U11I1OU8  president,  economy  dijt  lor 
l''.rd,  liu.s  handed  the  elderly  a  seniors  de- 
pletion \i]  It.  ir  a  pal  designed  Ui  bs-  nn- 
[X-i'.al-ible  K.  some  4t;  nuUlon.  65  years  cl  agt 
;i'd  older,  people  who  arc  designated  b.i  ilie 
ieder;U   goveinnv  i»t  as  .senior  citizens. 

li.-iedienis  ol  tiie  hcnlor  depiction  pi  i 
e.ntist  01  a  conii.inallon  01  less  .services  i.n- 
rie;  our  HeiiiUl.  i.dtiCa!ioii  and  Welfare  afi  ii- 
cy-  11  ct.  I..(  iii(.  foicc  16  •.arjcci  pio,;rini.;i.'i- 
uniis. 

Tile  se'  JO!  di-jil'i  iiui  jiili  ii'^redient  w!.>  '<t 
rilTeets — imd  w;  1  become  dlsastrou-^  to— !?1 
iiuili'iii  penple  111  the  country  now  draw'M? 
.Socini  Se'vuity  checks  's  the  proposal  '<> 
reduce  I'll-  nlloleO  H  per  cent  increase  auc  li; 
.)i.i\  i;i'i?.  ;i  i.  mcucer  ^  per  cent.  Itiaiio'f 
Coie.'n  .sMiiuu  Steven  .Syiiil.io  writes  tliat  hi 
mncur-:  v.tli   liie    Pusident   in  this   matur 

Infjitn.cd  souices  ptedict  thai  adnlllll^- 
iiation  oiiices  will  conlnue  sniping  at  ih'.-- 
•ourct  ot  Irpally  eanii  d  Income.  es))di  .ullc 
If  tliere  is-  co!:ii.-i esflr.iiKl  action  tow.ird.s  an- 
ct'i.r  ihi'-e  In  the  cost  ot  iivlng  li;ci(a-> 
llus  p.si!  of  iin»  plU  mav  be  alicHsVied 
thriiign  the  etlori..'-  of  the  United  Stai.- 
Sci.aie's  U.id  witli  the  liurouiiction  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  RcsoluUon  2.  introduct  d  by 
,"12  .Senators  wnd  spaikea  by  Idaho'.s  ■ui. 
Frank  C'li.iti  h. 

Another  ii;i,iedlenl  of  the  plli — c.pp'i'g 
tlie  cost  iif  '.he  foud-s'amp  progra.vi-  lia^ 
been  successfully  aljorled  by  botli  cc.nk"^cv. 
slonal  and  court  action. 

But  minioiis  FtlU  face  the  frightful  thou):!' 
of  illness  privation  and  suffering  beiatif 
Ol  tlie  tri'nier.dons  increase  In  the  cos'  if 
hospiiali/a' lou  doctors  and  medical  servjcet 
A  s'ay  In  the  )j<.^pltal  during  1973  which  cost 
a  detUici  )i>|i.  of  ii8()  could  conceivably  now 
C'^st  s"."}!).  W  i!  '•  will  nov^-  retire  into  an  i  der- 
ly  shell  and  nil  her  away. 

While  pili  do<tor  Ford  blitzes  the  coiiitrv 
I'll  his  propc^cd  energy  program,  planned 
to  solve  the  •  ountry's  ills,  he  is  constantly 
demonsttrtihig  i.hat  a  leopard  does  not 
change  l.is  spots  by  following  the  sani*-  pat- 
tern he  pursued  for  2.")  years  as  a  bl-pai'faii 
big  biisme-^s  oriented  conservative  congres--- 
niaii.  HI-  e.  tiop"  have  proven  him  ro  WU- 
lian.  Teii;  .«•  the  e.ame  time  Congress  hs.s 
jei  .)  pi.(\e  an  aljiliiv  to  be  an  Aunii 
Oakley  On  Ills  first  national  appeal  at  A' - 
lanta  t'nc  Piesldent  directed  his  thoocii''- 
towaidfi  an  ethnic  problem. 

At  Houston  he  appealed  to  the  big  otl 
lndns;iy  atid  in  the  Midwest  agrlcuVnie 
got  a  sample  of  the  cure-all — not  fully  a";- 
slmilaec).  lo  da'c  he  has  mentioned  no  atd 
for  the  mile  people  On  the  same  dav  c* 
his  ak'rIcuitiiTai  -pi^ech  a  Washington  burcui. 
predicted  ac  ic, create  of  consumer  costs-  a" 
t'lH  marke'- 

While  t"'-,e  (-...I.  iia':|'i  •  power  of  tho.M  ■<m 
rixtd  ini-o!>!i"  lessens  dally,  and  InflB'luj'i 
loaves  an  eiup'y  purre  before  the  end  of  'l;i 
month  millions  look  It)  desperation  towaio- 
an  UI. certain  future. 

These  ate  iiu  Anuricans  who  kep'  'ii- 
nation  lovctlier  during  a  crippling  nai'i.nal 
and  woMu-wlde  depression,  many  of  whom 
"saved"  tin  woild  for  democracy  daring 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  The  elderly 
deserve  a  bct;.er  break. 

Nationally  organl7«d  senior  groups  arc  now 
fighting  a  rear  guard  action.  The  Ford  S<)'lor 
PlU  can!.-,  i.e  fircepted  a.i  a  necei"£ary  jiu;- 
Hatlve 
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If  concerted  efforts  among  scr.iur  ortcar.L-i- 
tlona  are  used  to  present  ttielr  probk-m;,  be- 
fore Congress,  there  Is  evidence  of  success'ul 
aid  measure?.    The  Nat-onal  Couii-ll  of  yen- 
tor  Citizens.  throM^fi  I'.s  Wa.-hln-ton  oflcs 
ha.=<  been  pushingr  for  a  15  per  cent  Iiike  In 
ooc:j:   fV-cir-y   p,muc:ms    la   July    1975   In- 
^.teau   of   the   lawful   9  per  ceut  'rai.e.   The 
council  SU.V.S  that  the.  contrtbutlon  rute  into 
t^e    ^ar-iai    serurl!;,     trust    funds    U   sot    by 
the  ConE:re.=^^  to  m»t-h.  a,  .-.o.selv  as  possible 
the  benefits  which  htve  been  se'  under  the 
Uw    But  thp  President,  v  ho  propose^  to  re- 
duce the  r,.«t  of  Ilv'nt;  heneSts,.  k  not  su". 
Jfe-tlng  that  the  worker-;'  ard  err.nloverv  co.t- 
tr.outlons  be  reduced   to  offset'  the  benefit 
reduction.   I.-,   that   rciwoi:  ible' 

-Hiose  contrlbutloji«  po  Into  n  fru-t  fii.i1 
^vh'.ch  cnnnot  f>e  spent  for  anrtlili.sj  etcept 
benents.  accordin?:  to  the  proilMon  of  the 
^oclal  Security  law  it  seem.,  thn.t  e<  onom-c 
d,.ct<-.r  Ford  .vh,hcs  to  u^e  this  money  lo 
make  this  administrations  iai-e  deficit  aeem 

The  la.st  thlcj,-  li-e  .Social  S;cutUv  rcclo- 
tens  could  a..K  Ls  to  keep  the  ber.mt  increase 
at  the  same  rsito  as  the  lair?ase  of  livlne 
^t"1''*.^*'"'*'  Concre  i  decide  to  do  this  In 
July  1975  ir  wMuld  be  neoess.f,-  to  t-snt  an 
approxlmat*  :  j  per  cen-  hike  la  the  chec-  ^ 

0.  the  beneficiarie.  cos's  of  living  increases 
havro  not  caus;ht  up  with  rfcipicnt-^  :>t  iioclhl 
oecurlty  checks  I.  i.s  r.ot  posM',:e  to  st.vaa 
s  111  without  -.jii.-  ba.kward 

la  addltlo::  to  s-.'  ,-^;est."d  curs  •:-  ihese  be"- 
eats  the  Pre.-ideri  ask.s  the  ^„me  reduction.^ 
in  the  checks  receUe<l  bv  these  m  dui  ferv- 

1.  a  and  railroad  rtLirement  Proposed  cu's 
In  the  Ve'.eran;^  Adnanlst.-atlcn  would  r-a-h 
many  roUllun^  more 

Social  Security  Is  not  set.  up  a.H  ar<»  th^^e 
oraer  umis  of  Kovernmei.tal  services  (o  the 
coun'rys  people  The  complicated  Social  Se- 
curity ivstem  U  ■:-,ond  the  iindervtandln^' 
of  moht  reclpieu;^  and  mai;v  congressmen 
At  the  urging  of  the  Wadonal  Council  or 
f-enlor  Cltbient  Kt.d  other  group.H  Sen.  Frank 
Church  has  introduced  Senate  Bill  338  (on 
January  27)  whlvh  .could  e.stabiL.h  the  gs 
Admlnlotriiloa  as  au'.oiiomou.,  and  out--td» 
Of  the  IZEW,  p!a,:,:^  ;t  t::.uor  a  three-mar 
•K.ard  «f.pol!i-e:l  by  the  Prr.Mdent  with  the 
advice  and  con.-eiU  of  the  Senate  it  would 
also  separaia  the  ;:i<«.ial  .Seiunty  trust  fundi 
from  the  unl2,-d  budf,'ft, 

^The  H:.use  of  Ri-pre.-ontntlvr.s  hu.i  named 
.w>p.  William  J.  :j,aid..U  aa  cl.rtirmari  of  the 
iuu,»  Comini  tc-e  oa  aghig  The::^  are  the 
twa  mea  who  chair  Important  committees 
for  senior  clti2..':.o  a>  well  as  all  reMreet  They 
n»'i.,t  rely  on  the  -Aishes  of  the  people  X..r 
tl.elr  action? 

The  Ford  t-enlor  depleMon  piu  ir^lude 
riwre  bad  i.e*-.s  for  ine  eldtrlv.  seniors  and 
thrv-e  on  Mi-dlc.ire  It  does  not  suggest  that 
tn&  worker  contrlljutlons  to  the  Medicare 
Trust  Funds  be  reduced  to  match  the  pro- 
P-^r.^  en  la  bc.-iefit-s  The  mor.ev  col'ected 
from  the  workers  and  emplover-.imead  of 
t>elcii  I'-ed  for  *;ie  elderlv  sick,  w..:  becon»e 
a  tru-t  fund  iurpa.,  to  offset  o.hcr  dfflclt -, 
incurred  by  this  administration  ThU  niake^i 
fur  an  added  tax  ft:r  the  eldf-rly. 

Mmll.ir  problems  are  preicnted  hv  prt»i- 
denclia  prop  i>al,s  i,;i  Medicaid.  AcrlJn  must 
■  w  i:Jceu  tj  prevent  the  liimate.y  of  nurslrif 
and  real  hoa.e.-.  l:.jm  oeo<imlng  n.-'l-are  o./- 
t>nt.^.  c      -  -         1- 

The  bitter  dep.e.lon  j:  111  ^nhnot  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  eWtrlv.  Write  to  vour  congre- - 


CONGRIiSSION'AL  R E(  OR  D  —  SFxNATE 


Laoor  Secretary  Abraham  Woiss  tcstlficc' 
tHat  Ttielr  departments  have  not  prepared 
inflation  Impact  statements  with  pro- 
po-ed  lC4rl.>-lat;on  and  re^ulaflons  as  rc- 
CiUlred  by  President  Ford  Ia:>t  November 
u  :..  iUGncji\ab2c  to  n,c  lh.,t  the  de- 
partments and  asertles  ha»c  rot  com- 
}.-lled  wich  an  Executive  order  1  motiths 
after  it  v.a=;  J; .i:ed  by  Prcsjrtrr.'.  Ford  and 
proudly  proelr-lmed  before  the  A'>^"r;cr.n 
people. 

The  people  hr..c  a  M-ht.  to  ::ncv.-  the 
tiue  cost  of  ine  laws  and  re.:riilation.s 
propo.S'.d  by  Ine  admini-^f.-taoii,  and  thev 
have  a  rk'ht  to  a.^k  if  tneir  go-. unmeii't 
Is  ^corlci^a;  when  it  takes  this  long  to  cbcv 
an  P.-secntue  oider. 

I  cannot  heVcre  that  the  Pre<:id'^nt 
of  f'e  UnitPd  Statco  would  issue  an  Fx- 
ecuuve  order  in  Nc.en.bcT  and  the  bu- 
reui'cracy  l-.as  not  complied  with  that 
duefTive  4  month.s  later.  It  prove.s  that 
01  :r  Gjvprnm..nt  i.s  not  working 

In  addition  to  thi.>  devcloument  I  am 
nl-o  co.snon.>orii>T  with  Senator  Nit^n  and 
Sciia'or  PrncY  b:!!s  that  would  require 
productivity  impact  statemcnt.s  to  ac- 
compar.y  all  pu.posed  ma  or  Fed-ial 
laws,  rules,  and  iTi4Ulation.s. 

I  have  alto  joined  with  Senator  Brock 
In  sponsoring  an  amendment  to  the  Coi> 
.siiiTi:^r  Protection  Act  to  require  all  pro- 
posed lawH.  rules,  and  regulations  to  be 
.•"•nmpanied  by  an  a.s.cssment  of  th»ir 
elTect  on  ciuisumeis.  Tiie  Senuie  Co'v- 
nuv.ee  on  Governmeat  Opeiat;ons  ac- 
cepted this  amendment.  Oi,e  of  our  bn^- 


March  .:i,  I07r> 


■^>^i  needs  i.s  to  look  at  the  total  cost  of 
Federal  program^  both  .n  terms  of 
their  a.  tual  cost  In  doUars  and  their  im- 
pact un  consumer:;. 


INDU3TRV  RKSPONSE  TO  REPOKTS 
ISSUED  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LONG-TERM  CARE 


Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President,  mv  Subcom- 
mittee on  Long-Term  Care  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aglnc;  Is  In  the  process  of 

?..,  >„  ,„e  cited  state.   PallureT     T^.S^r.Z'^H^S.^Z^tSX:'"' 


Our    repoit.s    have    contained    many 
liara  Knocks  for  the  Industry.  For  ex- 
ample, we  charge  tliat  50  percent  of  U  S 
"uisiiig  homes  are  substundard;  that  Is 
tJicv  ha\e  one  cr  more  life  thrcuten:i« 
coi,al.i...ns  or  p!.yolenis.  We  charge  that 
^u  to  40  peic  -i.t  of  the  dru;;..  lii  nunsinp 
nomes   are   fi'.'mli.l.-tered   In   error    But 
even  in  the  lace  of  £u.h  sjri.ji:,,  cliuu:es 
Uie  pivdominant  response  fi..m  the  in- 
dustry to  aate  has  been  po.  iiive.  It  lia~ 
'i-goly  been  accepted  that  our  purpos.' 
Is  constructive  and  .hat  our  approach  t„ 
..1030  pifjbloms  h;.s  been  factual  ar,d  1:1- 
icicftual  i-atiier  than  Ciuotloaal 

I  am  j'lcascd  by  this  re,spon.-:e  a:aJ  ihn 
ii'..ustr,vs  apparent  commitnunt  to  co- 
opera,  i,.nuul  refoi-m.  I  am  plea.se J  that 
the  urnanoan  Heal, -i  Care  AssoL-.tion- 
ioui;ei,y  tiie  An^trican  Nunsing  Uonv 
A.soocif,tion-l:a.s  called  for  a  national 
conference  on  Jong-tcnn   care   in  coi  - 

m-'l  v''n^i?.^'f  Washington  Uni- 
i,^        V,  f^nfen^nco  in  June  couM 

J  -Ip  influence  lcgi^!atlon.  But  this  asso- 
ciation  his   also   tiken   another  h'ur'v 
po  K,ve  M.jp.  The  subcommittee  can  print 
a  mr.ximum  of  5,000  copies  of  any  report 
in  mo.n  cases  we  receive  far  less  conl-s  fn 
c!!s^rlb,ite.  The  demand  for  our  nur.  rg 
nome  reports  has  been  unprecedented 
The  committee  quickly  runs  out  of  l-s 
-upply  of  each  paper  without  distributing 
it  to  i,ny  of  its  master  mailing  list 
hJn  L?rtT'^'^"'  ^'■^""nK  Office  has 

kHrA>  H     r.  '"^'"■''    °'    ^«^h    paper. 
AHCA  s  decision  was  to  print  copies  of 
our  reports  at  Its  o;.-n  expea.e  and  t 
ma.ke  them  available  to  the  public  as  we:i 
as  iLs  membersliip.  Moreover,  their  price 

pVi^mm^ n^'""  '^^^  °^  '^^  Government 
Pr.n.uix  Office,  the  introductory  report 
^'ihng  lor  $1.50  rather  than  $1.85  at  the 
Government  Printing  OfTlce 

As  additional  evidence  of  th«-  positive 

rnT.""T  ^"^'•ePorts  have  received  with- 

orifv  ?'^"vf''''  "f"-  ^  "^^  unanimous 

a  ttti  to  me  from  George  VV.  Akers  vice 

'.'f^r,?i  "^  ^^«  h^.^^l^h  ^are  division  o5 


atonal  deiegalu  a   and   tell   thein   h..« 

»-!t»l  N'OM. 


It     TJ 


IMPAJr  STATEMENTS 
'■--  Crm.ES.  ^Tr  President,  ve.sterdav 
Ir.  2.  hetrln-  bc:>r.j  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Oprrailons  Commlf.ee.  Commerce 
3e;rctar/  Frcd^itck  Dent  and  As.sistant 


Public  Policy.-  The  report  1^  based  on 
some  L\5  iieannii-,  over  tne  pa.>t,jear  and 
more  tr.an  J.OOO  page.;  of  testimony.  Our 
subcomniutee  i.s.^ucd  an  introductory  re- 
port in  November  followed  oy  one  addi- 
tional volume  each  month. 

This    procedure    is    unusual,    perhaps 
unu:ecede;.ted:  but  it  Is  directed  toward 
Sustained  public  and  con.,'res.,ional  in' cr- 
est leading  o;:cc  and  for  all  to  meanin"f;;l 
reform  la  this  mucli  mali;!:icd  Industrv 
But   the  report  hi.^  other  unusual  fea- 
tures. T.he  report  to  be  released  la  May 
IS  de-.otpd  enilrelv  to  positive  asjiects  Iti 
long-term  care.  It  Is  an  effor'.  to  capt^ire 
t.'e    mo^t    Innovative    and    progressive 
practice..  u:cd  In  America's  fine-t  factll- 
tles  and  make  the-  e  techniques  available 
to  a,l  providers.  The  11th  volume  of  the 
oci.cs  Will  be  made  up  of  the  iidiahdstra- 
Mon  and  industry  response  to  our  rc- 
cart^;  r.ich  statemenLs  will  be  priiitcd 
without  comments  by  tlie  subcommittee, 
Tne  l_th  volume  will  analyze  the  Indus- 
try re-pcnse.  update  earlier  findings  and 
provide  the  Congre:-,  'vtth  jur  nnil'rc"- 
cmuienduMons. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
^^a,:  ordered  to  be  nrlntcd  in  the  Recoup 

a.-..  :  jiiov^s; 


He 


HilXHAVEN. 

Stat^.     Failure  In  Public  Polky-Imro- 
-ti.ctary   Report'   Prep;.rrd   bv   -he   Sub- 

'  ■nlmlt;.•eln^on^-I,rrac■afe, 
.1'  '1   Ffi  WK  t:   Mos^ 

r  ^'    V-na.V. 

V'a'iingfon.  D  C 

K.?^::'^'-     •'■^'•=«   ^'■^d'  =  -^     in    the    n..c.u.- 

of  the  aho'.e  publication,  my  original  linpre- 
^lons  re^-ardl,.;,  <hs  Subcoinmlthv*,  j  .^o- 
de.cory  R..p..rf  -,ere  reafllrined  .-.-id  i  l^n 
moved  to  share  them  vilth  you  • 

mlTIll '^''^'^'""■■'  '''■'»  ^''"^"'  '!>«  St.bco.f- 
,?ub  I  ,.e,i'','"''«  "."'"^  ^''  '"vcstigatlons  pr.d 
pub'ui.ed  1-3  flndin:>3  is  mcr.t  au-.-e-l  -t  i 
and  indeed  .,.,  be  ccngratwlated  The"-frt',.- 
ciucjorv  Report'  reflects  thLs  cbJectl'-Pv  atid 
^,':t";^  ba^-h>:ro,md  and  statlstlcar  datr^ 
wh  .h  .s  obviously  fietually  sound  ard  wh;<  h 
.'.  a!-o    eyo-openlr;--  to  ..av  the  lenit 

Problem?  -.virhln  tho  nursing'  home  Indu  'ry 
nave  long  been  gue.^fjed  at  by  all  sectors, 
pn  .'Ic  and  pMvn!.'.  Th?  nvmbeis  and  s-air 
ut   I  he   i-'abL-.-.muUt' :e   c.n   Io.u--r.:rm   r.»re 
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aiv  to  be  commended  for  goln>?  beyond  the 
(ue.-.-^l'ig  stage  and  for  developing  a  program 
f(,r  publishing  factual  analysis  of  problems 
Biid  caiu-.f<— analysis  from  which  workable 
i.soUitloiis  may  be  planned. 

Onr  organi/atlon.  nationally  ^'pre^spnttng 
HPproNlniately  7.800  long-term  care  beds,  de- 
nies and  Intends  to  actively  contribute  to 
hu.h  resolutions  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  receiving  and  responding  to  tiie  Subcom- 
mittee's projected  Supporting  Papers.  The 
Subcommittee's  "unusual  plan  of  action" 
aiiords  use  and  others  this  unusual  oppor- 
tunity. For  this  we  wish  to  express  our  ap- 
Ijreciailoii  lo  yo\i.  Senator  Moss,  nu  Chair- 
man and  to  the  members  and  s^aff  of  Die 
Siibi  ommlttee  on  Long-Term  Care. 

Sincerely.  I 

GlJOHCE  W.  AKItfS. 

Vice  Pri'iidi'itt. 


JAMES  E.  SCOTT  COMMUNITY  WEEK 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  Reubln 
O'D.  Askew,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  has  proclaimed  the  week  of 
March  15  through  March  22.  1975,  as 
James  E.  Scott  Community  Association 
Week.  The  James  E.  Scott  Community 
Association  Is  celebrating  its  golden 
anniversary  on  March  22. 

The  main  objective  of  the  James  E. 
Scott  Community  Association  is  to  build 
a  creative  partnership  among  people  of 
all  races  and  economic  levels  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  society  of  equal 
justice  and  opportunity  for  all. 

After  50  years  of  service  to  the  Miami 
community,  the  James  E.  Scott  Commu- 
nity Association  has  expanded  its  bound- 
aries from  primarily  a  child  care  agency 
to  an  institution  tliat  Is  concerned  with 
all  aspects  of  human  development. 

The  James  E.  Scott  Community  Asso- 
ciation is  very  proud  of  its  history.  I, 
therefore,  request  unanimou.i  consent 
that  the  following  proclamation,  by 
Governor  Askew,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiic  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PR'X-LA.M^nn.N' 

Wliereas.  Ihe  Jame.q  E.  Sco'o  Coinmunlty 
Association  has  been  a  .slgnlHcant  force  hi 
the  service  to  the  black  and  nilnoM'y  re.«l- 
dents  of  Dade  County,  and 

Whereas,  the  Jame.s  E.  Scott  Comn)unlty 
Association  has  provided  an  Karly  Childhood 
Development  Program,  a  Comprehensive 
Community  Coordinated  Service  Unit,  a 
Youth  Employment  Service  Project,  the  Scott 
Economic  Development  Corporation,  the 
Youth  Streetvvorker.'i  Project,  a  mr.M-pur- 
pose  Senior  Center,  a  Social  Sen'ice?  and 
Golden  Agcrs  Service  !■>  assist  Stnl-.r  Citi- 
zens, and 

Whereas,  all  of  the  afi>resald  program.s  liave 
been  un.<;elhshly  used  to  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  minorities  of  Miami,  and 

Whereas,  this  program  deserves  and  en- 
Joys  the  full  support  of  the  people  of  Miami, 
Dade  County,  Florida  and  their  elected 
leaders  and 

Whereas,  t!ie  year  5!)75  mark?  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Jame.s  E. 
.Sco't  Community  Association: 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Reubln  O'D  Askew,  by 
virtue  oi  the  authority  vested  In  me  as  Gov- 
trnor  of  'he  State  of  Florida,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim tlie  week  of  March  15  through  March 
22,  197.T.  as  James  E.  Scott  Community  As- 
sociation Week  In  Florida  and  urge  all  citi- 
zens to  Join  In  commending  the  efforts  of 
the  James  E.  Scott  Conununlty  As-ioclatlon 
and  to  reaffirm  our  individual  c.Tort-  at  aid- 
ing our  fel'ow  mn;i. 


THE  57TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BYELORUSSIAN  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  now 
57  years  since  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  Byelorussia  rose  up  against  their 
independence  by  proclaiming  the  Bye- 
lorussian Democratic  Republic.  It  was 
the  latest  revolt  in  Byelorussia's  two- 
century  long  struggle  to  gain  her  free- 
dom from  the  political  control  of  Mos- 
cow. But,  it  was  a  .short  gulp  of  fresh  air 
for  the  commissars,  like  their  tyrannical 
piedecessor.s  the  C2;ars,  moved  quickly  to 
destroy  the  ancient  aspirations  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  to  live  freely  and  in- 
dependently in  their  own  democratic 
state.  By  January  of  1919  the  last  insur- 
gents were  crushed  and  Byelorussia  was 
Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  that  Byelorussia's  struggles 
for  Independence  and  liberty  date  back 
more  than  600  years  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  deep-seated  and  irradicable 
yearning  of  the  proud  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple to  be  free.  And  for  the  better  part 
of  600  years  now  the  Byelorassians  have 
been  fighting  for  their  freedom  from 
Moscow. 

The  Communists,  recognizing  clearly 
the  fierce  Byelorussian  love  of  freedom 
and  Independence,  have  embarked  upon 
a  massive  and  Insidious  campaign  to  ob- 
literate everything  Byelorussian  in  an 
attempt  to  obliterate  the  Byelorussian's 
uniqueness  as  a  people,  eradicate  their 
national  customs  and  their  language, 
and  assimilate  them  into  the  Soviet 
population. 

It  was  on  March  25,  1918,  that  Bye- 
lorussia proclaimed  her  national  inde- 
pendence and  become  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.  But  despite  the  Commu- 
nist oppression  of  Byelorussia  in  the  in- 
tervening 57  years,  the  Ideals  and  spirit 
of  independence  have  lived  on,  burning 
ever  more  brightly. 

Mr.  President,  wherever  there  is  a  man 
who  has  the  courage  to  stand  against  a 
tyrant's  oppressions,  I  will  stand  with 
him.  And  as  long  as  there  is  a  Byelorus- 
.«lan  who  Is  articulating  the  legitimate  as- 
piratloiLs  of  his  people  and  who  asks  for 
my  .support,  I  will  lend  him  a  hand. 


TRAGEDY  IN  INDOCHINA 

Ml .  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  spokes- 
men for  tlie  administration,  including 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  are  once  again 
engaging  in  the  drama  of  political  rhet- 
oric, of  threats  and  scare  tactics,  about 
Indochina.  Once  again  we  are  hearing 
the  same  old  arguments  and  the  same  old 
controversies  over  the  same  old  war. 

Once  again  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  administration  to  intimidate  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  by  Ignor- 
ing the  facts  in  the  field,  and  by  cover- 
ing up  the  failure  of  our  national  policy 
In  Indochina. 

The  clear  implication  of  the  admini- 
stration's statements  is  that  Congress 
holds  the  fate  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
in  its  hands — that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  Paris  agreement  for  Viet- 
nam— and  for  the  failure  of  peaceful  set- 
tlement In  Cambodia. 

The  administration's  arguments  not 
only  renew  a  needless  controversy  of  re- 


crlmJiKviiOij  ovei  wiio  is  to  blame  for  ihe 
1  allure  of  national  policy  in  Indochina, 
but  their  arguments  al.so  mislead  the 
.^mei'lcan  i>cople. 

Mr.  Pii-.'=)dent,  lei  us  end  the  need- 
less rc(  nminution.  Lei  us  not  renew  we 
old  wound  tliat  nearly  tore  our  society 
apart.  Lti  us  be  realistic  about  oui  op- 
tion.s.  Lei  u-  bt  reah.stic  about  what  we 
can  and  <nould  do— and  not  about  wiiat 
mi>:itt  havt  been 

LiM  us  not  pretend  that  the  crlsi  hi 
Vietnam  can  be  .'•olved  by  a  few  dollars 
nioie  Afi'-r  pouring  in  some  $140  bil- 
lion over  tlie  last  decade — including 
some  $4  billion  hi  military  and  economic 
aid  siiue  the  Paris  Agreements — what 
will  a  few  dollars  more  achieve?  And  the 
same  holds  true  for  Cambodia. 

Peace  cannot  be  brought  in  Indochina. 
The  blllloijs  of  dollars  In  milltai-y  hard- 
ware and  economic  aid  we  have  put  in 
to  Indochina,  even  .since  the  cea.seflre, 
has  not  served  to  reduce  the  level  of 
violence.  In  fact,  the  statistics  on  the 
human  costs  of  the  on-going  war — the 
number  of  refugees,  civilian  war  ca.sual- 
tles,  orplians,  and  war  victims  of  all 
klnd.s— have  mounted  steadily.  And  to- 
day we  are  confronted  with  the  greatest 
nightmare  of  death,  destruction,  con- 
fusion and  human  flight  the  war  has  e\  er 
seen. 

And  re;;rettably  apart  from  the 
apparent  lack  of  any  meaningful 
diplomacy  by  the  administration  to 
lessen  the  violence  and  open  a  dialogue 
of  accommodation  among  the  parties  in- 
volved, we  are  once  again  confronted 
with  a  national  policy  which  all  but 
Ignores  the  new  crisis  of  people  build- 
ing up  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  We  are 
confronted  wtlh  a  national  policj-  wlii<  h 
all  but  Ignores  the  kinds  of  efforts 
needed  to  biing  about  the  better  r.-"ire 
and  protection  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tions on  all  sides  of  the  battle  llne.*^^. 

A.S  chahman  of  the  Subcommittee  i«n 
Ref usees  1  am  distres.sed  that  weapons 
deliveries  still  have  priority  over  medi- 
cine and  relief  supplies.  I  am  dL-strcssed 
that  tiir  voluntary  agencies  and  Inter- 
national humanitarian  organizations  are 
not  beill^'  -jiveii  the  full  support  of  our 
Government,  nor  the  full  resource;-  to 
meet  humanitarian  need.'?. 

I  am  distressed  over  the  callous  atti- 
tude of  ou.f  Government  toward  the  mr.^- 
sive  human  .suffering  and  starvation  in 
Cambodia.  I  am  distressed  over  the  co'n- 
placent  attitude  of  officials  In  the  admin- 
istration who  view  the  massive  disloi-a- 
tion  of  people  in  Vietnam  as  a  routine 
emergency  that  will  surely  be  patched 
up  with  a  few  more  dollars. 

But  there  is  nothing  routine  about  the 
new  crisis  of  people  spreading  over  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam.  And  as  events  in 
the  field  e\po.se  tlie  failure  of  our  na- 
tional poll<  y  hi  Indochina,  the  time  has 
finally  came  for  new  initiatives  by  ih^ 
President  and  for  new  efforts  by  our 
national  icader.shlp  to  face  squarely  our 
tiue  remaaiing  obligations  to  the  people 
who  have  suffered  .so  much  for  so  lon.i? 

And  fo  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
finally  can  \  out  the  legLslatlve  mandate: 
of  CoiiKies^  ior  internationalizing  hu- 
manitdiian  assl.stance  to  Indochina. 
Given  the  n-as^lve  human  tragedy  un- 
raveling' i4it;  ..\  U-.  Cambodia  and  Vietnam, 
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I  aIoO  ciil  uijoa  cae  Prcoldent  to  seek  the 
g'jod  offices  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
{iio'ectloi:  auu  c  -.:c  of  refuc;ces  ai:d  war 
\:    uT^soa  all  .sides. 
I  "all  ui;on  the  President  to  urr,'e  the 
•i-.ed  Natloiv-;  Socreiaiy  General  to  ex- 
..  e  ha.;  '.rood  o:ace.s  lor  humanitarian 
it'jitjo?^   In   Ccirabodia   ;;nd    Vietnam^ 
jiemaps    Ihroufch    t'ue    United    Nation.s 
'c'.i-i'a  Commi^j^lonf  f  ii>r  Keuifccei,  or  UNI 
CEF.  who..,e  ofHce";  are  already  ai-'tivel.v 
j)v^jeiit  la  all  part.-i  ot   Indochina,  The 
i^':tiie  preaf^ncc  and  good  offices  of  the 
UN.  vi'I  help  to  it'^ULP  the  free  move- 
ment of  relieJ  pc-tsonnel  and  .supplies  to 
all  fii-ea-i  of  need,  and  hri-cfiillv  .'•tren.^jui- 
Ci.  the  eiT-.irt.s  for  if.--,  p. 


'1,  1  ■:>:.-, 


DOES  TKr:  C.\TTLE.M.'\N  OFT  .\  T.W?. 
SH.\RE  ' 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  lor  ye;ir.s 
the  cattlemen  have  been  told  that  the 
price  thsy  receive  for  their  catile  refiect.s 
no  moie  than  t!.e  operation  of  the  free 
market.  And  yet  the  wide.^^pread  .stj.^- 
piclon  continued  that  not  only  did  the 
ma^.-.ive  piirci'.a;>'.i'.-:  pov.er  of  the  .super- 
market cluihi.-.  e,~rabll5h  prices  paid  to 
tlie  produ-er  but  that  .'omc  form  of 
ai{reement  amonjj  the  chLiln^  determined 
prices  to  co!i5umer.s. 

Evidence  l>  no'.v  beclniiliiK  to  omer^e 
that  these  oi:.splclon.s  have  a  ba.^ls  In  fact. 
How  L;  It  possible  to  explain  the  fact  thai 
prices  to  the  producer*  have  fallen  while 
tile  retail  price  has  Increa.^ed  or  .stayed 
the  same.'  Can  Inflation  alone  account 
tor  the  fact  thit,  a>  the  Department  of 
A.'Tlculture  re:x>rrs.  middlemen  added 
52.7  cents  to  each  pound  of  choice  beef 
l!i  li*74  compared  to  36  .5  cent<:  In  1971  -a 
tuo-third.s  inrrea,se"> 

The.se  tiuestions  and  others  ar.-*  ex- 
•'lored  In  .i  recent  article  for  the  Wash- 
ington Pc.-,t  bv  Ja.me.^  Rlsser  and  George 
.*nthan  of  the  Des  Moines  Regl.-ter. 
While  the  -.e  rep.irter.^  do  not  draw  final 
conclu.sloru,  they  d^cus.s  the  evidence  as- 
.>embled  on  behalf  of  six  cattlemen  who 
recently  won  a  5:^2.7  million  verdict 
against  A  i  P  — -.vhat  may  be  a  landmark 
ca:,e  no'v  on  nttTv^  :— and  find  !t  convlnc- 
ini?. 

So  tiu!:  others  may  have  an  oppor- 
:';n;ty  to  consider  the  matter  for  them- 
seUe.s,  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that 
tiie  article.  •  The  Meat  Price  Explosion 
and  Chain  Stores,"  from  the  March  9 
U'a,shInc;ton  Post  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  bflng  no  oblectlon.  thr  article 
WJ.-5  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REcon-), 
a?  follows . 
(Fr-tni  The  '.V.uii.'.nc'o!'   fo=.r.  Mar    {>.   PJTol 

T:t?;  M-^r  Pr.ic?  ExptosioN   .^^•D  CriAi.f 
.'BroReB 

iSy  Jimes  l>'..ser  and  George  .^.-.;ha^I■ll 
la  the  n:ld-1960'<,  oTiclals  of  tlie  natlon'i 
!  irtje-t:  .supermarket.*  ga'hered  quietly  a: 
"..nndsntlal  "me»f  c'.Uilcs"  -pon-rrpd  by  thetr 
tr.^de  orwanlzaf'.an,  the  Niitional  As^ofiat  Ion 
of  rrxxl  Chains  (N.\FC>. 

E.i<  U  participant  waa  giuirar-.'eed  an- 
-■riyrmty.  Neither  U'.-i  narrie  nor  iila  ronipany 
Hfflllatlon  appeared  on  aiiv  ILst.  Oif.clally,  he 
.\a.s  knoA-ri  to  hl3  cul'.e.asf.ips  only  by  a  co'.or- 
'cided  badge  on  hl3  lape'..  If  he  spoke  dur'.r.^' 
■Uulc  -session.'',  he  cinild  .')«  identified  only  aa 
I  member  of.  for  tn->*an'?e,  'the  red-4'r;ped 
JA'ig*  croup  " 


The  system  was  developed,  one  N\FC  o.^T- 
clal  explained  la1«r,  "for  the  purpo.e  of  en- 
ro;r,-xt'in£;  people  to  speak  out.  and  not  hold 
bi';:-;"  as  the  cxemtlves  cllvci.ved  complexl- 
tie.s  cf  buying  and  marketing  rr.eat  at  a  pr'il' 
Ai.d,  lomPwlMt  to  their  th.^grln  leilny.  par- 
I  .1.    .:    s  did  -.peak  freely. 

O.  e  ..,;.>r-»  .>ded  supermary.et  man  declared 
"'.a;  'tt  ij  about  time  we  stopped  pasutng 
al<>!i?  tno  -itrinijs  in  distribution  costs  Jt  the 
ctis*r.iMer.  I  think  we  ought  to  Kopp  »ome 
of  P  iDr  uirselves," 

•Tiu'  eroup  seemed  in  '-ener.U  ttgremierit 
v»  -h    'til,   ihaughl.  •   note<  ot    t!ie   meeting 

I.u-r  ?-iir.::ier.  tlio-e  svti.'Jj  a;id  o.'.her.i  \u- 
tereu  .,.'.  the  tr.ea-  ci lines  came  back  to  haunt 
•'  e  supermarket  industry  as  a  federal  coiu-t 
Jurv  in  .San  Fr>\ncl.sco  harded  ^\k  cat'iemen 
a  slunnlR?  $32.7-mlIllon  xerdiuc  aealnst  the 
Ortr.t  Atl:un:c  i-  Pncinc  Tea  Co  '( A\P)  In 
-x  ■  iv,-,uu  charging  that  major  retail  grorery 
tliaip.s  had  conspired  to  fix  the  pri.e  of  L>eer. 
Dtirlnx  the  trial,  the  chief  meat  buyer  for 
->\P  i;ad  den;cd  lie  e\er  met  with  liis  com- 
petitors. But  then  the  Jury  of  four  women 
and  t'.vo  n-.en  wa.s  shown  a  photoirr.'tph  of 
him  meeting  u'.'h  o'.lier  supe.-market  offlciala 
at  an  N.APC  clinic  The  iinnac:  oa  the  jurorj 
WW  powerful. 

it.f.r  tfi-du.r  wa.<  uplield  10  U.iy.-;  a^.)  by 
Ctiiei  C'.-S,  District  Jud^ie  Olher  Caiior,  Rho 
fU-iJ:.'d  ^^iPs  pleaa  f<.ir  a  new  trial.  JudKC 
r'ar'er  ruled  "le  Jury  h.^d  received  ":-'.i  Tit  lent 
evidence"  to  support  its  finding  tiui*  AiP 
luid  nlo*ted  with  other  .'iipermarkc's  to  set 
the  price*  tney  pay  for  beef  at  a  Ida-  level 
and  tlie  prices  they  charge  customers  in  their 
rt'ali  3. ores  at  a  hlKh  level.  The  Juror*  were 
Juotiucd  iu  belle\liig  that,  at  tlie  'various 
secret  mce..:i^-3,"  jupernuirket  executives 
and  meet  buyer.?  •rnet,  not  otily  to  discuss 
prlrei  of  meat,  but  to  fort^e  atc.'cement  con- 
cernli.^  firing  of  those  pricet,"  tuld  the 
Judge. 

A\P  has  termed  the  verdict  •'mon.'»tr  ,its  ' 
and  Dlar.  s  u:i  appeal  to  tiie  U  S.  Circuit  Courl 
of  Appeal?  ilie  decision  liiiji  .sent  tremors 
throujrh  the  muP.i-blUlon-dolIar  supermar- 
ket Itidiisfry  as  cattlemen  in  otlur  Lta'cs 
have  mo-ed  tiulckly  to  file  similar  siut.-i. 
Whilt>  'he  San  Franci.^co  case  covers  a  period 
which  beean  almost  a  decade  aso.  .some  cat- 
tlemen r;;i;'end  the  aUeu'ed  practices  have 
contl:r.!ed. 

Bii  kfd  bv  some  fiirm-state  con^e.Mmer 
the  cattle  raisers  .say  larisC  siipcrniarkc! 
chftlru  wield  undue  Influence  on  v.ho!c.-ale 
and  retail  prices  of  meat.  Rep  N^ai  Smlih 
(D-I"-,va)  charges  the  chain  grocers  have  re- 
placed meat  packers  aa  the  largest  slusrle 
force  in  the  nations  food  industry,  saying 
they  e.rert  '  trcm.endous  levcraf;e"  over  meat 
prices  and  can.  in  effect,  dictate  prlcM  meat 
packer-  pay  the  catileman  for  his  V  e  ani- 
mals. 

fcmlrh  L^  pt;.(lilng  legislation  to  lln.lt  tli© 
cha.ni'  Involvement  In  production  ot  meat, 
and  some  veteran  Ind'.'-try  regulators  at  the 
U.3  -Agriculture  Deparimen--  atiree  prl-ately 
that  tough  new  laws  are  needed 

Tlie  farmrrs  romplaln  that  Ioat  prices  tliey 
are  paid  for  cattle  are  not  adequately  reflected 
at  the  stores"  meat  cuunttrd.  This  has  become 
one  of  the  mckst  curlnus  aspects  of  the  hlfh 
food -price  sltuutkn  of  re.ent  monthi  How 
can  U  be  that  V.'?<  cattlemen  have  lo.s-  $iou 
to  $200  on  each  animal  .<^ent  off  to  the 
sla-igliteriiouso,  and  yet  cons'iniers  have  had 
to  pay  higher  patce.s  for  their  .steaks  and 
han;bur.,-er  ' 

Ayrlcuiture  Depar.n.ent  ecoiiom.slj  and 
«.i»tl.stl''Kl  expo.-t.s  ntuee  that  If  there  Ls  an 
economic  villain.  It's  romeoue  ca'led  tiie 
•'ti.tddleman" — the  meat  packer,  the  proces- 
sor, the  pa(  kager  llie  fhlpper.  the'  retail 
gn-rer  All  )»ive  been  geMlng  an  Increasingly 
Uri-e  pie<'e  of  the  action  a.^  beef  makes  its 
v.ay  from  an  Iowa  farm  or  a  Te.ta-'i  feedlot  to  ■ 
the  .American  dinner  pl*te. 
Agrlcul'ure  Department  flijurea  shG'*  that 


In  1971  middlemen,  lii.luding  the  .-efall  r  > 
perm.'.rkots,  added  an  averai^e  of  36  5  ce:ri 
to  each  pound  of  c^rice  b.»ef  they  ha;;dl'^d 
Tils  Increa.^ed  to  .''J  7  ecu's  a  p.auid  in  1P7} 
A  ipeclal  dRpartraent  task  force  reported 
l-.s'  AULTUst  th.it  me-  price  rnar.Ti;'s— costs 
added  by  inlJdleni".:  --exploded"  lute  In 
ti*7:J  and  early  In  1974  "while  inArkel  pii,.., 
fur  ivttle  and  hogs  dropped  sharplv  una 
lo,sse;<  mounted  f<T  Ilv?.»t.>ck  fe-ders."  Gc.  - 
rrnl  Itiflatlon,  rejtrictKe  labor  union  pra  •. 
t!'!e<»,  government  retiil.,llons  and  ni.irkci 
tllsiorcioiis  caused  by  earlier  federal  prl^  e 
controls  v.tre  :,'ieic:r3  1;;  this  ■c.-.plfsiojj"  bt.t 
siot  ciiouifh  u.  'CTplai:.  the  sur^e."  the  la^k 
forrp  sljt''d. 

Mnal  marke  ;ts.  the  o-ips  reocrt.  said,  h.-.-! 
Mrnl-lcanily  tncreasf-d  their  profits,  parti  •.> 
recoup  e.irlicr  losi,<?s.  "it  appears  tl.vt  '\..<s 
rceert  tncre.sre  ir.  mc^t  [  rh  e  spreads  v.-as 
cau.^ed  pamaliy  by  food  relallers  ehaueln^ 
ihelr  prlcliig  p<, lilies  to  iiures-.e  prufU^  ':i 
their  meat  d"oar-men-.5,"  It  said. 

\  ^eries  of  recer.t  hearlnits  by  tlie  C"- 
grp?-,lonal  Joint  Economic  Com;ni:tee  als . 
dealt  a  blov  to  the  sipermarkets"  public  Im- 
a^*"  V\r=.t.  the  rnmmtttee  staff  accused  tb,» 
chain  stores  of  issuing  "Inten'lonallv  ml-- 
leadl;:^'-  ttnanci."*!  fli;ure»  In  order  to  "covtr 
up  •  nigh  prjflts.  Then,  several  supermarke- 
chains  refused  to  testify  before  the  commit'e- 
unlc'ss  fo.-ced  to  do  so  by  subpoena. 

f'atilemens  suits  patterned  after  the  Ci's 
f.  rnia  ca-,?  are  lU  nie  in  Nebraska  ai.d  Tt.x- 
n~  srd  'he  P.llnr  of  c.-hers  Is  under  conslder- 
A'lon  .A  $i(i4.hiiiian  antitrust  action  filed 
!n  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  bv  cattlenien  ther.- 
v.-i\3  dismissed  recently,  but  STi.ng  efforli 
are  h'-lii;;  made  to  revive  1:. 

.\n  cxan.lnation  ^^t  the  voluminous  record 
i;:  t;.e  slx-,veek  AAP  trial  In  San  Francisco 
shows  that  cattle.met.'s  attorney  Juseph  M 
A'lolo  (an  anMtrust  specialist  and  s^.n  of 
San  Franelsco  Mayor  Joseph  L.  .MIoto)  was 
al»  to  produce  little  clear  or  startlinif  proof 
of  an  overt  conspiracy.  There  was  no  docu- 
ment actually  .showing  high  grocery  ch.aln 
oariclrtls  airreetn<  on  prlce-flxlng  Kcl-.eme- 
But  (here  wo.s  ma.^>Ue  testimony  and  .'-ta- 
llsilcal  evidence  thai,  at  a  time  when  beef 
demands  wai  high,  cattlemen  v. ere  beln,; 
paid  low  prlres  wtill^  sttpprmarkpts  prof;' 
martins  \\ere  rlsinsj  And  the  J^trv  appar- 
eiitlv  wa.s  cor.vlneed"  »hat  the  NAFC  meat 
clinics  were  a  cover  for  st:permar'''.et  elTorN 
to  ^-.'i  together  on  pricing. 

TWO  CHAINS  SEITLI 

11. e  case,  filed  In  lt.*58.  orh.o.nallv  t.air.ed 
a.s  defendants  A&P,  .Safe;»ay  Stores,  Ii:c  ai;d 
Kro^'er  Co.  The  thre"  firms  had  conspired  to 
pay  k.  V  prices  f',r  t..e  beef  the7  bought  and 
to  fix  hU-h  prices  for  the  beef  they  sold  to 
customers,  the  petition  asserted.  The  larkte 
supermarket  chains,  the  cat'lement  allet;cJ. 
had  divided  feo^raphlcal  territories  amor-.; 
tliemselves  to  reduce  competition.  They  al3j 
had  el!.mliia-ed  competition  amoUK  them- 
selves In  pur,  haslna;  meat  products,  and  even 
anionc  dliTe-ent  stores  of  the  sa.me  chain. 
Al.so,  it  was  charfd,  ttiey  had  exchanued 
Informal!:. n  oa  prlfp«,  sales,  mar^'in.s  and 
prortf  through  their  trade  associations. 

Safeway  and  Krot-er  eventually  elected  to 
avoid  a  trial  and  settled  out  of  court  by  pa'- 
In.:  the  cattlemen  »yo,000  for  attorney's  fees, 
thoiu'h  the  two  ci.ains  strouK'ly  denied  tha 
change-  against  tliem  .AA:P.  hovrcer.  decided 
to  flv'ht  the  case  to  tne  end. 

After  a  "!x-week  trial,  the  Jury  retvirtied  it? 
verdict,  finding  that  a  price-fixing  conspiracy 
had  cost  the  six  cattlemen  20  cents  a  pound 
on  all  the  beef  thev  sold  from  1984  throuwh 
13G7.  .As  a  result,  they  had  lost  a  total  of 
more  ll.au  tlO  nulllon  and,  under  federal 
antlirus.  lavv.  were  entuied  to  triple  dam- 
•Ves, 

The  plaU.lilTs  produ.  ed  uliuesses  to  but- 
tress their  claim  that  the  big  supermarket 
chains  had  agreed,  perhaps  only  through  an 
infi.riual    "  utider."  \ndlnj."    to   pay   packers 
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uniform,  arbitrary.  non-competttUe  and  artl- 
i-icially  lo.v  prices  for  fresh  meat  aud  meat 
products. 

Cr-n'emen  told  tv.e  Jury  they  sold  ca.tle 
f,,r  loss  than  It  cost  to  raise  them,  and  that 
tnev  wore  able  to  stay  in  business  only  with 
bru.H  ic'sus  aud  by  raising  crops.  Also,  r 
former  independent  packer  testified  that  he 
had  hocii  forced  to  pay  cuiilemen  lou  prices 
bccau.-e  ot  ■ 'great  pre^a'.ire'  from  majoi  food 
vhaU'.s  he  dealt  v.llli. 

Testimony  hho^ved  that  A.' P  foUoveJ  a 
•.'••'icy  of  h'tviV'g  20  miUlon  pounds  of  mcfvt 
l^'^^e:.— 90  p.ercct-t  c.f  Ps  total  recpUro- 
mentj— out  of  a  tinf-ie  office  in  Chicago,  Com- 
p.vr.y  cfficlals  ackncv.lttlged  that  such  large 
buytn.;  rower  could  r.ol  help  but  have  a  Jiy- 
nlticaui  iniiket  impact,  but  they  iu.,isteci  "wo 
do  uot  Jfiermhie  prices." 

But,  la  lii3  clo-lng  r.t_'umf ni  lo  the  Jt.ry, 
Alioto  clf-.lmcdt  "It's  more  lil-ely  thui  net 
♦hat  they  (tlie  ccmpe'lrj-T  supermarket  execu- 
tives) got  together,  either  by  an  understand- 
h'.t:  cr  au  agreement  or  uii  Invitation  to  some 
M\d  an  a'  ceptance  by  o.hers,  to  control  the 
market.  They  talked  about  prices.  Tiie  evl- 
ticuce  Is  they  t..lkcd  about  n;ctliods  Rud  pro- 
cc'lures.  .  ." 

Peferrln.s  pr.rllcularly  lo  tl.e  pl-.o;oi;r<\pVi 
of  A«-P  mea*-  buyer  Robert  Carpenter  meeting 
Tvitli  Ills  competitors,  Alio'o  commented  t 
"First,  several  of  them  deny  meetln'T  each 
other  and  then  we  have  to  show  that  and 
j)rove  that.  In  documents  .  .  .  Next,  they  say, 
'Well,  I  didn't  sit  with  hlmt  I  might  have 
met  hlni,  but  I  didn't  bit  Willi  him.'  And  then 
we  ha-e  to  get  a  picture  .  .  .  And  then  they 
tay,  'Weil,  we  ttidn't  talk  about  prlres  or 
supply  or  nnythlnft  like  that.  ru;d  thon  it's  alt 
over  th.ose  documents. '" 

Arco'f.tr  unsuccessfully  that  the  Jurv  ver- 
dict should  he  set  a-'lde,  A&P  contended  that 
the  NAFC  .sessions  Involved  "wholly  tlieoret- 
Ical  and  legitimate  discussions  about  retail 
raarl;et:ng  pr&cilce.s  and  con.---.ur.er  buying 
ht>.bits.  but  were  not  p.n  attempt  to  fix  prices 
ur  eoordhia'e  buv'rf.-. 

"Accusations  of  tet.ill  price-fixing  before  a 
Jury  of  consumers  in  a  period  of  hlgli  irfia- 
Mon  were  obvlou.-^ly  highly  prejudicial."  A^-P 
csmplalned. 

tiin:  •  vrLLOW  siiiEi" 

In  addition  to  the  N.AFC  me  it  clltil  '  evi- 
dence of  some  contact  amonc  cimpetinc  food 
.stores  cam.e  in  testimony  of  A.  D  Davis,  an 
ofSclal  of  Wlnn-Dlxle  Stores.  He  mid  he  hi.d 
jriven  hU  private  telephone  number  to  orTl- 
clals  of  f  jrne  other  firms  to  save  tliem  from 
ma'itlrg  mere  expensive  person -tc-person 
calls  v.'hcn  they  warted  to  .'-peak  to  him. 

The  c;ills  of'cn  related  to  hantllinp  of  "ex- 
ces,s  supply"  of  beef,  said  DavL^,  w  ho  acknowl- 
edged fnat  he  may  have  'old  a  competitor 
that  Wlnn-Dlxle  was  planulng  to  "feature" 
bee'. 

Supc-.marltet  cmdias  said  tltal  the  XA:.''C 
often  Issued  notices  to  its  membevs,  telltitg 
them  of  the  existence  of  cxce-s  mcvt  sup- 
plies, R'  d  a<:klT-i?  them  to  cotidiict  bcrf  s.alfs. 
But  A.'»P  l.vwvers  ,=aid  svir'u  «ales  had  the 
effect  of  removinK  excet-^  supplies  a:.d  a-tu- 
ally  benefitted  ca.tlemen. 

llie  cattlemen  who  tcstined  In  San  Fran- 
eUco  made  it  clear  ti-.ey  don't  feel  that  way. 
Courtenay  C.  Davis,  who  operates  a  75,00'j- 
ncre  rtmch  i.l  I!or.--8  Crock.  \V;-o.,  told  tl.e 
court  that  mauy  catilencn  have  been  losing 
ir.oiey  since  10,'J2.  At  about  that  tlrr.e,  he 
■Rid.  "a  powerful  n.vv  force  emerged  In  the 
f'<rm  of  the  concentrated  buying  power  of 
I'ewer  and  fewer  big  chain  store  buyers,  cp- 
I'.talug  without  restraint  in  the  cr-..*-;  beef 
juarket." 

Suocrmarket    ofRclals    testified    that    the 

■  )ar  largest  chains  together  v^-ere  accounting 
lor  leM  tlian  20  per  cent  of  carcass  meat  sales 

ii  the  nation,  hut  they  acknowledged  that 
much  of  the  other  80  per  cent  represented 

.':a:;''.ie.ited"  purcliases  by  1' r,.uy  c -i'"  ted 
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grocery,  hotel,  re.staurant  and  institution.al 
operations. 

WhUe  noting  that  most  of  its  3,500  stores 
get  most  of  their  meat  through  a  centralized 
buying  office  in  Chicago,  A&P  strongly  denied 
it  sets  prices  It  wUl  pay  to  packers  relying  ou 
the  so-called  "Yellow  Sheet."  That  publica- 
tion, officially  called  The  National  Provl- 
sioner.  Is  a  dally  compilation  of  wholesale 
prices  In  the  meat  Industry.  It  bases  Its  quo- 
tation on  actual  sales,  but  tliere  have  been 
alleca.lon^  in  the  pre-s  aud  before  Congrc.-s 
that  the  Yellow  Sit  t^'s  fi.Bo.r..s  .-;.ir.c;  In.,  s  .'.'c 
manipuliited. 

Also,  during  the  CaUrorula  tria'.  tlie  cat- 
tlemen contended  that  a  Safeway  decision 
to  .sell  Its  New  York  City  stores,  A&P's  deci- 
sion to  leave  the  Los  Angeles  market  and  a 
Kro-cr  decision  to  abandon  \Vashlnft'o7i 
were  tied  to  efforts  to  lessen  competition 
s.uiong  the  three  In  the  purchase  of  mea*. 

C.  V.'.  McMananvy,  an  ofTicial  of  the  Om.vl.a. 
Neb.,  Livestock  Foundation  and  a  lon^tlnjo 
observer  of  nildwestern  markets,  sees  evi- 
dence large  supermarket  chains  have  been 
able  to  force  some  significant  drops  in  puces 
farmers  receive  for  their  cattle. 

One  clue  to  this,  he  said.  Is  a  unlforn.  price 
decline  on  the  sam.e  day  at  widely  scattered 
markets.  '"When  I  look  at  a  radical  departure 
from  normal  patterns."  he  said,  "then  I  have 
to  look  at  market  muscle  as  a  possibility. 
I  see  six  to  eight  major  retail  outlets.  Against 
this,  I  see  3,500  packing  plants,  and  pro- 
ducers market  through  all  these  plants. 
When  I  look  at  this  picture.  I  ct^n't  escap? 
the  conviction  that  concentration  In  retail- 
ing wottld  provide  substance  for  siispectino: 
that  prices  can  be  dictated  where  the  power 
lies.  Packers  to  a  large  degree  don't  sell 
meat  to  retailers  anymore;  tlie  re'aUers  order 
meat  from  the  packers." 

Testifying  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mltteo  last  December,  Irvln  Bray,  one  of 
;he  plaintiffs  In  the  California  suit,  said  he 
had  been  unsuccessful  In  trying  to  sell  cat- 
tle to  packers  early  In  the  week  because  the 
packers  have  to  wait  until  Wednesdav  to 
find  out  what  Safeway,  the  domlna:  t  fht.ln 
in  his  area.  Is  willing  to  pav. 

Saleway's  buyers  wait  \.ntll  then  so  tliey 
cati  determ.lne  tlirough  the  "\ello  v  Sheet 
what  A&P  has  paid  tlie  previous  d..v.  he 
claimed.  Bray  said  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  very  little  relationship  between 
the  prices  paid  to  cattlemen  and  the  retail 
beef  prlcea  charged  to  consumers. 

Testifying  laier.  Safeway  clen'ed  the 
charge.  Compr.r.y  lav.yer  Richard  W,  odcer  ■ 
said  Safeway  dot-s  not  uilU-e  ccui^uli^cd 
buying,  but  purcha.ses  Its  beef  through  com- 
petitive "offer  and  acceptance"  in  which 
packers"  offers  are.  received  p.rd  aceiited 
reparately  throut-h  more  tlvnn  15  r.irat-buy- 
Inc  offices. 

W.  S.  Miuhell,  Safewa>"3  president  v  ns 
grilled  before  the  committee  by  Sens,  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey (D-Minn.)  about,  the  Increarlt.g  con- 
centration of  economic  power  In  a  few  of  the 
big  chains.  Proxmire  said  he  h".s  ".>=crlo"s 
ciotibts  about  the  C'^mpetitivene3s  oT  tl.e  in.- 
dustry"  and  Humphrey  asserted  that  the 
supermarket  chains  "went  out  for  a  kllMug" 
after  food  price  controls  were  removed. 

But  Mitchell  told  the  committee  that  "ail 
those  stories  cbout  price-gouging  proiaeer- 
Ing,  ripoi's,  price-fixing  and  monopoly  are 
Just  not  Fo."  He  strer.uoufly  resisted  euce'cs- 
tions  that  Safeway,  with  It.s  2.200  stores  and 
aunu.tl  sales  of  some  SO  billion,  is  able  10 
drive  out  competition  and  keep  its  prices 
high.  Net  proflis  cf  most  major  c'.ialns  have 
t.veragi-d  around  1  per  ceiu  ol  total  ;-..1lS, 
'.Tltchrll.sald. 

"A    Di-.AblAllM;    C.iiE" 

Later,  the  committee  staS  Issued  a  report 
calling  such  figures  "Irrelevant."  Profit  fig- 
ures based  on  rate  of  return  ou  s.iles  have 


been  '  purposefully"  used  to  "cloud  the  Issues 
and  obscure  the  Industry's  true  performance, " 
the  report  said.  A  more  reliable  measure  of 

supermarket  profits,  it  contended,  is  "return 
on  equity"  (earnings  compared  to  the  value 
of  the  stock  owned  by  the  c'-mp utiles'  stock- 
holders) because  this  shows  h' w  mt'.ch  money 
the  supermarkets  are  maklnsi  In  compailson 
to  titi'.'  totr.l  v.ort'i,  F'.t  the  Rupermarket 
chain-  ret  urn  on  equity  Is  "strikingly  higher' 
than  reivrn  on  sales,  the  report  said. 

Sail  v.ay  s  rtite  of  return  on  equity,  for  ex- 
ample, wiis  11.3  per  cent  In  September.  Iy73. 
aud  ru.se  to  10.5  per  cent  In  September.  P.'74, 
an  h -rea-e  of  74  per  cent,  the  report  said. 
Wiun-Dl.xle's  rate  cf  return  rose  from,  13.1 
per  cc.M  to  21.4  per  cent  Krot-er  Co.  vent 
from  (i-1  per  cent  to  10.4.  and  Af  P  from  a  loss 
ot  2.2  per  cent  to  a  proilt  of  3.2  per  cent. 

Tl:f'  Imures.  oti  the  aver.icc.  are  "nelt'ier 
•pee;a'  ular  nor  poor,"  b  .t  they  refute  the 
ret  11  lood  stores'  claims  tha*  they  are  doing 
p.  orlv,   ih.e  couutUfce  rep'-vt  said. 

Tl.e  M.ArC  continues  to  arptie.  ne'.ertheles"-. 
that  E  'pern-.arkets  make  .so  little  profit  thai. 
ir  ther  e  .rnlr.;--s  v.ce  entirely  wiped  out,  tlis 
i.veraea  ftimlly's  feci  bill  would  drop  by  only 
el^ht  ce!  ts  a  wecH, 

'  Lcn-.  erlr.g  f-'Od  Tutces  by  -educine  suiK-r- 
;n:\rk.  t  prohts  is  Uke  trying  to  pump  water 
from  a  'ry  wiU,"  says  NAFC  president  Clar- 
ence Adaniy.  As  for  meat  spec  ifically.  the 
suptrmtvrke  «  generally  have  been  unable 
or  unwilling  to  provMe  figures,  althougii 
AlcP  iias  a  knov.ledged  that  lt.s  avera^-e  mark- 
■tp  on  fresh  m',.t  nearly  doubled  between 
l.ibS  aud  ly73.  Safeway  says  I's  gross  prott 
ou  ir.eat  Is  low-r  than  en  other  grocery 
prod,  els.  ai:d  Jewell  Companies.  Inc.,  ofli- 
(l.ils  !:.iv  Die  company  lost  »5  million  ou 
meat  sal-.s  d. trine  the  first  1  alf  of  1974. 

PrcXiUire  said  in  December  that  Ms  com- 
nUttee  staffs  CeM  Investigations  showed 
that  where  a  sn  all  n  imber  cf  supermarket 
hrms  dominate  tiie  grocery  business  In  a 
partituiar  city,  as  in  'Wivshlngton.  food  prices 
tend  to  be  hlghr  and  often  i.re  Identical 
iu  the  various  co.'i.peting  stores  In  that  city. 
A  Sirt'Ur.g  "f  ■i'V-O  i.cnis  In.  Su.'eway  and 
.\itP  rtores  la  Kansivs  Cltv,  Mi  .  turneJ  up 
identical  prices  on  3.000  IteniS.  he  said.  The 
Wiseo.i^lu  senator  d^scrlbid  tlie  tuidin^  as 
"tiie  Kind  of  conduct  ycu'd  crjip.  i  out  C'f  a 
price-uxlng  conspiracy  " 

Ihree  weeks  LveT,  Proxmlre  ant-.otinced 
that  A  v>.  Kroger,  Wlnn-Dlxle  and  Grand 
Union  Co.  had  ref;is.ed  to  appear  before  thp 
comm.ittee   unless   subpoenaed 

Proxmlre  s:;ld  company  rc:c>rds  obt:iined 
ftoiti  lite  17  largest  chains  had  been  analvzetl 
f.nd  "v.e  believe  that  a  devastatini?  case  hr.s 
beeu  made  aga1-..;t  the  industry— e=pe.l.aHy 
that  retail  prices  rose  while  f.irm  prlv-es  fell 
a!id  ihat  actual  price  competition,  as  such, 
dill  u:.t  exist,  in  about  CO  per  ceiU  cf  th..> 
item.s  sold  In  the  locd  chains." 

Pr  'T-.iire  has  sli:.:e  ylrided  t'^e  chalrm?n- 
ship  (f  the  Joint  Economi.-  Comml'tce  to 
Humphrey  and  tlie  future  status  of  tiie 
inveMii-aiiou  is  in  d  ubt,  as  Is  the  question 
of  puMlc  release  cf  the  reportedly  revealing 
eoinpai-y  financhil   records. 

The  Fedc-vl  Trade  Comm.lssl^n  has  f\n- 
iio.utced  a  pT-o>'?  c!  the  food  industry,  btit 
a  cottgres^ional  soi:rce  who  has  follcv.ed  the 
?'rC  c.Tr-t  says  tt  Is  "in  bad  slu'.pe.  rart^v 
hecause  cf  lack  cf  scaT."  ITr.e  Senate  l~e!ect 
Committee  on  Nutrlilon  and  Hr.mati  Needs 
also  has  plans  to  l.nvestlttate  the  food  indus- 
try, including  price  flxi-.g  attd  o'lier  anll- 
coiut.etltrc  acilv.y,  later   this  year. 


.^^'  INVENTORY:   AMERICA  IN  197.T 
COMPARED  TO  1950 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  a.slc 
uiiaiiirnons  consent  tliat  an  article  by 
Mr.  Tom  Fesperman  be  p'^i-wl  In  the 
Rkiofo. 
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Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  m'.icle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.An  Inventory:  America  in  1975 

CoJi  PARED  ro  1950 

(By  Tom  Fesperman) 

As  we  move  into  1975.  national  morale  is 
.iiaky. 

Acrois  the  front  pages  inarch  i!:e  grim 
phalanxes  of  inflation,  recession,  scarcity, 
•  riir.e  and  corruption  with  heavy  tread.  They 
liave  -sent  out  stabs  of  lear  that  eood  times 
are  forever  gor.e  and  our  system  is'^crunibling 
under  the  forces  of  disl.itegratlon. 

On  nc-.v>.-,tancJs,  national  magazines  chal- 
lenge passers-bv  with  apocalyptic  covers- 
one  depicts  a  weil-to-do  family  sitting  down 
to  a  Cnnstmag  dinner  of  emoty  platen;  an- 
other  trumpets  -The  End  of  "Affluence-  Ti'o 
last  Chrlstm.ir.  in  America";  a  third  cover 
announces  that  we  are  ■  Comii;g  Around  to 
.■Socialism." 

Erudite  pundits  Wllhely  leU  us  tliat  the 
edifice  America  has  built  is  jimk,  now  come 
tumbling  down  about  us. 

Great  difficulties  loom  before  us  in  1975 
no  one  c.ui  doubt  rhat.  Bu:  before  writing 
o.^  the  future  or  Jumpln-  into  a  briar  patch 
of  quacK  nostrums,  a  little  stock  taking  is  In 
order.  Remember  the  1950s :•  That  decade 
opened  on  a  s-.:rge  of  Korean  War  iiiflarion 
rollowed  with  three  back-'o-back  recessions" 
Hanging  over  the  chronically  depressed 
','if "?,?'''  "^'T  "•''  -spectres  that  promised 
untold  trouble.  Remember?  One  w.is  au'o- 
mat Ion,  which  threatened  to  bring  mas.s  un- 
employment by  wiping  out  millions  of  tra- 
ditional Jobs;  the  other  was  (he  aitcr-effect 
ur  the  postwar  baby  boom 

What  would  happen,  went  the  refrain 
*hen  ,0  million  kids  poured  into  the  school 
^s  e.m  and  then  the  Job  market?  The  mathe- 
maticai  e.\rrupohtMr,,rs  wtre  ehastlv.  A-  the 
eve,3  of  growth  and  capacity  which  were 
then  current,  the  incoming  hordes  would  be 
ocked  out,  first  w-ithout  classrooms  and 
teacher.^,  tlieu  without  Jobs,  houses,  ho-,pitfii., 
highway.s. 

To  ward  off  a  cata-trophe  rhat  would  brine 
»n  a  breakdown  ol  societ-,-.  v.e  would  have  to 
^pen.d  inore.  train  more  and  construct  more 
in  t-,vo  decades  than  in  all  the  previous  years 
or  our  national  life  combLned.  Stagnant 
America  lacked  the  will  and  the  vi?<ion  the 
■-ritics  .said;   it  c. mdnt  be  done 

\yell.  we  did  it.  What  we  accomplhhert 
ju^t  yesterday  Is  worth  re',  iewing.  For  If  we 
r;rasp  what  we  have  done,  then  we  shall  -niii 
a  .sense  of  what  we  can  do. 

.  ^^'■'^  °^  "'^  ■-^'^^y  Is  chronicled  in  the  booir 
The  Real  America,'  bv  Ben  Wattenberg,  an 
author  with  a  nose  for  doom.sday  cant  and 
an  uncanny  gift  for  making  the  cold  statistics 
come  to  hie.  Other  facts  have  been  gathered 
b7  my  statr.  Heres  tho  story,  all  carefully 
documented: 

Since  1950.  we  have  made  it  possible  fnr_ 
hold  your  hats— 74  mUlion  people  to  be  "en- 
rolled in  schools  today.  That's  one-third  of 
the  nation!  Nhie  million  are  in  collet e  more 
.h..u  double  the  It'CO  figure  From  our  poorest 
hume.=!,  earning  from  $3,000  to  JS.OOO  a  year 
J)  per  cent  enter  college.  ' 

Since  1950.  employment  has  expanded  fa^t 
enough  to  absorb  almost  all  those  postwar 
oables.  Manual  labor  and  menial  Jobs  de- 
clined.  But  Vae  ditch  digoer  re-emerged  as 
a  bvillc.oier  operator  and  the  maid  as  a  bank 
eller. 

Since  1950.  America  has  constnir<f.cl  from 
ratch  a  suburbia  that  liouses  U5  million 
ttcopie.  In  a  twinkling,  as  u  were,  we  erected 
^  '19  phvilctl  equivalent  of  a  ne-.v  nation 

.Since  1950.  the  median  income  of  the 
.American  family  has  doubled.  With  Inflation 
'.^..<en  into  account,  average  family  income 
!-iea.suied  i.i  constant,  1972  dollars.  ha,s  risen 
irom   si.aOO  to  more  than  ?n  000    Distress 
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over  inflation  and  fear  of  recession  cause  us 
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;o  forget  this  gain 

Since  1950.  working  conditions  have  im- 
proved dramatically.  Shameful  conditions 
still  e.xist  in  some  industries  and  they  must 
be  relentlessly  exposed.  But  for  most  people, 
gains  have  been  impresci. e.  Work  begins 
later  and  retirement  comes  earlier. 

What  of  the  poor?  Since  1059,  poveity  has 
been  cut  iu  half;  the  percentage  of  families 
below  the  poverty  line  has  dropped  from  22 
to  1 1  per  cent. 

We  who  ha-.e  wrought  iliese  advances  in 
our  o-.vn  time  have  not  suddenly  atrophied 
i-nd  lallon  sterUe.  ready  for  the  ideoIOL^ical 
embalmers.  Whatever  innovations  the  new 
fia  c.-'ils  for.  we'll  be  equal  to  them 


PUTLRE  OF  THK  SOCIAL  SFCURJTY 
SYSTE.M 


Ml'.  PFRCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Conimitlec  on  A<?in'^  on  which 
I  serve,  held  3  days  of  hearinp.s  on  future 
direction.?  in  .social  .security  thi.s  week 
Ihe  hcaring.s  .served  a.s  a  timely  mibUc 
re-,  iew  of  tho  projecHon.s  and  recomincn- 
dation.s  of  the  Social  Secinty  Tm.stees' 
1974  Report,  the  report  of  tlic  Panel  on 
Social  Security  Financincr  oj)pointed  by 
tiie  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
report  of  tiie  Atlvi'^ory  Council  o;i  So- 
cial Secm-ity.  .Mo.st  impoitant.  they 
served  to  heighten  public  awarene.NS  of 
the  e.vact  nature  of  the  financial  prob- 
lem.s  facing  the  social  .security  system 
and  of  tlie  alternative  means  of  dealin" 
with  them. 

I  have  been  aghast  at  the  verbal  bat- 
tle waged  during:  the  last  few  month.s 
over  tiie  financial  .soimdne.s.s  of  tiic  ~o- 
cml  .security  .sy.stem.  Now  that  two  pan- 
els of  experts  iiave  confirmed  the  projec- 
tion of  financial  problems  made  by  the 
OASDI  Board  of  Trustees  in  its  1974 
report,  hopeailly  we  ciui  rise  abo\e  the 
dm  and  work  to-jelhor  to  bring  oi'dcr  to 
this  system. 

It  is  as  fiscally  irresponsible  and  rruel 
to  the  elderly  to  ignoi-e  reality  and  leave 
these  problems  to  future  generatioas  as 
It  IS  to  declare  that  the  system  will  soon 
collapse  and  do  nothin_i:  to  prevent  it. 

Tho  .social  .<;pcm-ity  .system  will  not  col- 
Irp.sc.  Future  Kcnerarions  will  i:ot  denv 
earned  bonenls  to  the  retired.  Hov  ever 
It  IS  evident  that  the  s:,.stem  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  self-supporting  undtr  the 
pre'^'^nt  contribution  and  benefit  formu- 
las. The  immediate  cap  between  income 
and  outgo  is  small  compared  witii  the 
deficit  projected  for  tlie  21st  century.  We 
must  avoid  the  temptation  to  deaf  with 
the  .'^hort-term  problem  with  stop  gap 
measiu-es  and  leave  long-term  solutions 
to  those  who  will  be  responsible  for  the 
system  at  that  time.  To  do  so  could  not 
lielp  but  result  in  serious  economic  dis- 
locations and  hardship. 

Two  main  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  redesigning  tiie  social 
security  system.  Its  economic' impact 
must  be  fair  and  manageable  for  em- 
ployers and  woricers  on  the  one  hand  and 
lair  and  adciuate  for  retirees  on  the 
other.  It  must  also  be  financialiv  somid 
over  the  long  term,  .so  that  neither  a 
massive  infusion  of  funds  nor  a  reduc- 
tion in  benefits  is  ever  necessary.  If  we 
take  corrective  action  now,  I  believe  it  is 
Ijossible  to  meet  both  these  goals. 


Tlie  Soc:al  Security  Advisory  Coun^^il 
estimates  that  by  1978,  the  balance  in 
the  trust  fund  will  be  under  35  percent 
and  that  thi.s  is  about  the  minimum  nec- 
essaiy  to   fund  current  obligations.  By 
1S80,  tax  receipts  will  once  again  approx- 
miate    expenditures.    After    1980     costs 
are  projected  to  ri.-e  dramatically,  and 
by  the  year  2030  v-oud  necessitate  a  pay- 
roll tax  of  17.6  percent  to  fmid  them 
rhcse  are  \ery  clo.-e  to  tho  estimates  pro- 
vided ii:  tlie  1974  Tru.stees'  Report    Th'^ 
Panel  on  Social  Security  Financing  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee pi-ojects  a  similar  short-term  deficit 
but  estimates  that  co-sts  will  reach  23  3 
percent  of  taxable  !:ayroll  by  the  year 

Tiie  difrerci:ce  in  estimates  stems  from 
tlie  dillerent  economic  and  demographic 
asumptions  used  by  each  panel.  The 
Advisory  Council  estimates  an  average 
increase  of  ,5  percent  in  wage.s,  and^S 
percent  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
over  the  next  7,5  years,  and  an  Increase 
m  tlie  fertihty  rate— the  average  num- 
ber of  children  born  to  a  woman  during- 
her  hietime— from  1.9  to  2.1  beginning 
in  198.}.  Tiiese  are  essentially  the  esti- 
mates used  by  the  tiustees.  The  Finance 
Committees  panel  assumed  an  average 
mcrca-;e  of  6  percent  in  wages  and  4  per- 
cent m  the  Consimier  Price  Index  and 
a  dip  in  tlie  fertihty  rate  through  1990, 
v.ith  tiie  2.1-i;ercent  rate  not  beiii" 
roaclied  until  the  year  2025. 

ObtioiLslv,  relatively  small  dilTerences 
m  economic  and  demographic  as.sump- 
tions   lead   to  significant   variations   in 
estimating     the     long-term      financial 
.soundness  of  the  .social  security  system. 
In   adopting   corrective   measures,   it  i-' 
important  to  keep  tiie  lack  of  long-term 
predictability  of   these  vital  factors  in 
iumd.  For  c:-caniple.  it  may  be  reasonable 
to  piesume  an  even  greater  deeree  of  la- 
bor force  participation  in  the  next  cen- 
tury tlian  did  either  the  Finance  Coni- 
miitee  panel  or  the  Advisory  Council  As 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  workers  rela- 
tive  to  consumers,   unemployment  will 
drop  and  a  greater  number  of  women 
and  potential  retirees  will  johi  or  remain 
;n  ti'e  work  force. 

I  beliete  the  mo.st  sensible  course  at 
this  time  is  for  the  Congress  to  enact 
tho.se  changes  in  the  social  .security  .sys- 
tem which  -vvill  as.s'.ire  its  enduring  effec- 
tiveness. Adoption  of  some  of  the  Ad- 
visory   Cotuicil's    recommendations,    a.s 
well  as  other  proposals  I  iiuend  to  make 
could    stabilise    tiie    .-system's    financial 
base    through    the    remainder    of    thi-: 
century.  By  1990.  we  will  know  for  cer- 
tain the  ratio  between  worlcers  and  re- 
tirees duiing  the  firpt  half  of  the  'M^t 
century,  the  most  important  vaiiable  in 
today's  cort  projections,  and  v.ill  be  able 
to    plan    aheod    accordintrlv.    This     oi 
cour.se.  assumes   that   there  will  be  no 
changes   in  the   pre.sent  svstem   wJiich 
.significantly  inc. ea.se  ccncJ;is  relative  U 
payroll  taxes. 

First,  and  I  believe  most  important,  is 
tne  reco:nmenda:ion  made  by  both  the 
Social  Scciiriiy  Advisory  Council  and  the 
Panel  on  Social  Security  Financing  to 
•decouple  '  social  security  benefit  levels. 
Under  the  present  system,  a  worker  v.ho 
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T^tires  20  vears  from  now  will  receive  a 
'social  security  benefit  which  will  directly 
reflect  not  only  the  compounded  20-year 
ircrease  in  the  CPI  but  all  wa.ce  In- 
( roases  received  diirinj;  the  period.  For  a 
workei'  retuing  in  the  year  2050.  thi^ 
f.juld  re.-iiit  in  a  monthly  social  security 
bt'ueai  60-perient  higher  than  the  work- 
tuo  uvciiu'e  pieit'.ircmont  v,a;.;e.  Cou- 
•  ^d  with  a  wife's  or  hu.sband"s  benefit, 
tl'.e  retired  couple's  benefit  would  be 
ijeuriy  150  percent  higher  tlian  tl-.c 
v;ork-:r's  u"eraf;e  preretirement  wa..;e. 
v;hile  thLs  proUcra  is  not  critical  tc  the 
finnt^iial  intean?-*'  of  tlio  sv-^tcni  toda>-. 
K  plays  a  major  pa;i  in  the  e.siiinatea 
Icng-term  defi'it.  'Decouplinu  '  tlie  sys- 
tem by  basing  retirement  benefits  on  a 
workera  average  monlhly  wage,  in- 
creased, or  "indexed."  to  icfiect  average 
waue  Increases  for  all  workers  during 
tliat  period,  a-nd  providing  co'-t-of -living 
increases  only  after  rctirenicnt.  will  cor- 
:ect  this  problem.  The  Advisory  Council 
estimates  that  this  change  alone  will  re- 
ciiite  the  estimated  a  vera -'e  lonE,-te:m 
i'-.-ficit  by  nearly  one-third. 

Second,  in  line  with  in.suring  tliat  ben- 
efits bear  a  rcas^anable  relaiionsliip  t-j 
•preretirement  ef-rnings.  total  benefits 
suo'ld  not  exceed  the  puicliasing  power 
of  nreietirement  earnings.  A  maximum 
repinceinent  ratio  of  80  to  85  percent  of 
avtra';e  "indexed"  preretirement  eam- 
i'.ics  would  be  both  fair  and  adequate. 

Although  these  changes  would  resiill 
l:i  a  cost  savings  under  the  economic 
rissumptions  used  by  both  the  Advisorj- 
Co'Ji'.cil  and  the  Finance  Committee 
!,:r.iel.  i;  ^  impoitant  to  note  that  they 
rould  increase  costs  if  real  wages  in- 
crea.^e  at  a  Inghcr  rate  than  jirojected. 
The  importance  of  Lhe.-e  changes  rcst.s  in 
the  lact  that  they  will  bring  the  reve- 
nues rnd  costs  of  the  system  closer  in 
line,  whatever  the  long-term  reialionshii* 
Oi  V,  agc:>  to  price-  turns  out  to  be. 

ITiird.  I  believe  the  automatic  eiigib^l- 
;.y  of  wi'cs  to  a  "de!>endent's"  benefit 
equal  to  haif  tiieir  husband's  benefit 
sUou'd  be  phased  out  and  that  tliis  bene- 
fit be  i-'Uid  only  where  actual  dependency 
exists.  Tills  automatic  eligibility  was  en- 
acl-d  en  the  pre.-umption  that  v.ivcs  are 
a  linos  t  Invariably  dependent  on  their 
hiLsbands  for  more  Ihan  half  their  hi- 
ci;;:-.e.  r.Iore  and  more  women  are  now 
loliecting  social  security  and  other  pen- 
sion benefits  based  on  their  own  earnings 
riid  tills  presumption  is  certainly  no 
longer  valid,  it  is  unfair  to  those  men 
and  V  omen  vl-.o  contribute  to  the  social 
Si'CurUy  system  lo  have  to  pay  the  cost'- 
(1  'depender.fs  '  benefits  to  individuals 
t  ho  a^e  not  in  actuality  dependents.  Tiie 
Advisoiy  Council  recommended  doing 
a\\ay  v. ith  the  proof  of  dependency  now 
;equired  of  iiasbands  applying  for  such 
bL'iiefits  and.  In  the  alternative,  decreas- 
ing both  husbands  and  wife's  benefits  by 
'lie  amount  of  any  pension  earned  from 
earnings  not  covered  by  social  security. 
A  far  simpler  and  more  equitable  solu- 
tion i-;  lo  require  actual  dependency  for 
boiii  men  and  women. 

Fouith,  consideration  should  be  given 
»o  ti.e  establlsliment  of  a  special  replace- 
ment ratio  for  retirees  who  have  spent 
relatively  little  of  their  work  careers  un- 
d..i'  the  social  security  system.  The  Ad- 


visory Council  Kpert  considerable  time 
looking  into  the  inequity  of  such  workers 
benefiting  from  the  higher  earnings  re- 
placement ratio  for  those  with  a  low 
average  preretirement  wage.  The  higher 
r.»placement  ratio  v.'as  enacted,  of  course, 
to  provide  an  adequate  retirement  in- 
come for  tho.-,e  who  worked  for  many 
years  mider  social  security  but  at  low 
wages.  One  solution  recommended  by  the 
aoimcil  was  to  reduce  social  security 
r.enefits  by  tne  amount  of  any  pei:sion 
.  i'  benefit  earned  from  employment  not 
vovertd  by  the  social  security  system. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  pcnali::? 
■  .-  Ii  workers.  Government  employees  be- 
ing a  major  example,  for  vorking  in  non- 
covered  employment.  An  alternative  ap- 
i)ioach  would  be  to  establish  a  separate 
schedule  of  replacement  ratios  for  work- 
ers vlio  contributed  to  the  .^ociai  security 
.•-■'Stem  for  less  than  10  or  15  years.  Such 
workers  would  then  receive  a  fair  return 
o!\  their  contributions  to  the  system  but 
t.ould  not  benefit  inequitably  from  an 
•  '.evated  ratio  e.-tablislied  for  lew  -income 
;:i:iivlduals. 

or  course,  any  changes  adopted  hi  tlie 
.s;  ,tem  .-hould  not  adversely  affect  tliose 
already  retired  or  tlie  long-term  retire- 
ment plans  of  workers.  Thus,  tlie  first 
two  proposals  I  have  outlined  should  be- 
come effective  Immediately,  but  only  as 
to  future  retirees,  and  the  second  two 
should  be  phased  in  over  a  period  of 
I  oars. 

Finally,  if  these  proposals  are  not  ade- 
quate to  eliminate  the  projected  deficit 
over  the  next  25  years,  consideration 
.should  be  given  to  moving  a  portion  of 
the  tax  rate  increase  scheduled  for  tht' 
yanr  2011  forward  to  the  1990"s  and  or 
"acceleratins  the  scheduled  increases  in 
tr.e  taxable  wage  base.  I  do  not  believe 
the  la::  rate  should  be  increased  beyond 
the  rate  of  11.9  percent  now  scheduled 
ior  2011.  Including  the  1.8-percent  medi- 
c:ire  tax,  this  will  amount  to  a  payroll 
tax  of  6.85  percent  each  on  employers 
and  employees.  This  in  itself  will  be  a 
faii'ly  substantial  burden,  particf.larly 
for  low-income  workers  and  small  busi- 
nesses, and  I  do  not  believe  additional 
increases  should  be  counted  on  to  fi- 
nance whatever  long-term  deficit  may 
develop.  Certainly,  a  thorough  study 
should  be  made  of  the  effect  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  on  the  adequacy  of  capital  hi- 
ve; tmeiit  and  v.orkers'  purchasing  power 
beiore  any  additional  chauLCi  in  the 
rates  are  made. 

I  must  also  disagree  with  the  Ad\i.sory 
Council's  recommendation  of  gr?  dually 
transfeiTing  the  financing  of  the  medi- 
care program  to  general  rexenues  and 
using  the  revenues  from  the  medicare 
paj  roll  tax  to  help  finance  social  secui  ity 
benefits.  Although  I  appreciate  the 
council's  interest  in  postponing  any  in- 
crease in  the  payroll  tax.  I  believe  fur- 
tiier  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
effect  of  this  proixisal  on  the  medicare 
program  itself.  It,  like  social  security,  is 
an  earne'd  benefit,  and  should  continue 
to  be  so.  In  addition,  we  have  yet  to 
determine  what  place  the  medicare  pro- 
gram will  have  in  n3.tional  health  insur- 
ance and  should  make  that  determina- 
tion before  enacting  mpior  changes  In  it« 
financing  structure. 


In  conclusion,  if  v  e  act  no^v.  tlie  short- 
term  financing  nioblems  of  the  social 
securit;.'  system  can  be  solved  without 
economic  di.. location  or  haidship  and  we 
can  lay  tlie  basis  for  j;n  equilable  and 
noceulialiy  fisca.iy  .'^oima  system  in  the 
fut'.in- 
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President.    I    fsk 
provocative 


■WHY  IIIGi 

Mr.    UROCK.    :.Ir. 
imanimoub  ton':cnt   ihat  a 
article    by    Nicholas    von    Hoffman    be 
printt  d  in  the  Record, 

Tliti..'  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V  as  oi'a..red  lo  be  printec;  in  the  Rtconn, 
asfoUuw.--: 

V.'ur  Wi.  Vf,i  &^.>  MfCii  TO  S-'a  M.\T>:i-  To 
Do  So  Vert  Ltti.'j: 
(By  KicboU.-  von  Hoffman') 
V.  A  i^'iXGTON. — As  rearehensible  as  the  peo- 
ple in  tiie  airplane-liijackint;  busmes«  inny 
be.  v.e  can  thniik  them  for  r/.aklng  a  eig- 
rafici'Ut  ccntributliAi  to  the  fi^iit  against  un- 
eniplox nient.   Without   them   the  thou.sanos 
of   woinen   who  e.vn   their   living  seorchms 
other  people's  handbsgo  and  suitcases  at  the 
nation'.s  aliports  v,  ouid  probably  be  unem- 
liioveci. 

An-pl..MP  hi.;uckiiii;  is  rupidly  going  the  ^^ay 
if  tra'ii  robbtrii-:,  not  becau.^  cf  tuebf 
v.;)meu  and  their  X-ray  maciilnes.  but  be- 
c.mse  iiic  hijac'.iers  tueiiidclves  are  Buch 
criminal  liUisanctc  Infre  a:e  almost  no  i  a- 
i;oi-.s  left  that  will  give  tliem  asylum.  Never- 
theli  s  it's  safe  to  assume  that  the  great- 
granddaiiuhlers  of  the  present  pioneer  cen- 
eratio'!  •t!  b'ij  sear.-',  er'  wiV.  be  pin-suing  the 
s  'nie  line  ol  work. 

Tlu'-  L  "e  exemplars  of  what  some  soclnl 
t;i;nk(i:i  have  cr.lied  t!.c  changeover  from  a 
prodii.-li'ii  to  a  service  CTononiy. 

V.'a  -e  rates  have  made  it  ni.profitable  to 
i.ruduco  ;i  wide  vaviely  o:  iicin,  from  tele- 
'.  ibion  .'-(••IS  lo  sewing  maclilnes  In  America 
b(-cause.  it  is  said,  too  many  wcrkeis  lia, o 
l;een  .sucked  intollie  servi'-e  Incin^.tric;. 

At  tlie  .smie  tiViie  the  middle  and  tipper 
1  lass.^s  the  people  who  pre  an^.i.bly  can  al- 
ford  to  [nu-chase  seiviocs  a.^  wtll  as  product.s, 
are  scrtrniinK  there  are  none  to  be  had.  ex- 
cept i\-  e\orb:tant  pi;cc-.',  r.nd  eien  then  tliey 
compi.iin  the  work  is  b'r.oddy.  IX  that's  so.  it 
may  e.q.anln  the  ri^e  in  the  number  of  serv- 
ice occu)>atlons  lur  v,h;i.li  ti.ere  is  oulj  a 
innrglnal  demand. 

Who  rc.Tlly  nec-i-i'  the  services  of  tens  of 
t!ions;-!Kls  of  pu:)li'"  relations  representatives, 
-uicinice  connseloi-fi,  in-pecto:s.  receptlonistj* 
and  vaviotisly  titled  paper  shufflers  i.\l:o  drag 
down  the  productivity  o;"  c. .;ry  large  entei- 
pri.se.  pii'jlic  or  pri-.att? 

Kcne  of  us  do  indiiidua'.ly,  but  all  of  us 
do  collectively  tatcau.-e  we  have  a  national 
c.or.niiiment  to  full  employment. 

Thi.s  commitme.:*-  Is  so  inteire.  and  the 
pt-i-son:il  cc'iiseeiucn-. f-s  of  getting  fired  or  laid 
o:i  are  so  terrible  in  a  society  v.liere  almo^i 
none  of  as  Irive  ini:"  savings  or  other  inc-ome 
io  fall  b.i'.k  on,  thr.t  we  never  ask  ourf.p!ves 
v.iiethcr  there  ia  a  bt-tt^r  way  to  ciea-.e  the 
j obi.  we  need. 

Sa-.e  in  recessionavy  times  such  as  row. 
we  don't  even  like  to  ad;.-i't  we're  creatlnt;' 
jobs  for  the  sake  of  a  job  rather  than  the 
work  prndnct.  Only  the  radicals  routinely 
point  r.v.t  the  nnn'ibprs  of  people  who  ai'e 
depcnt-C!>t  for  their  li'-p'.ihoods  on  the  war 
pnd  mraiilions  indi's-ry.  Tlie  rest  nf  us  know 
it  but  v.e  don't  like  to  talk  B:)oiit  11.  e:-;cept 
when  the  I'overnir.'^n;  decides  to  close  down 
a  na^.t!  base.  Then  the  televl'-lou  new?  airs 
a  few  interview-?  with  the  bev.lldered  work- 
ers, and  the  politicians  .speak  vaerue  thoughts 
abo-at  "conversion  to  a  peacetime  economv." 
perhaps  liy  commissioning  the  construction 
of  a  snbwnj  from  Omaha  to  suburban  Los 
Angeles. 
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Even  the  depletions  of  war  and  tlie  diiect 
siphoning  oil  the  labor  market  of  several 
millions  in'o  the  armed  forces  has  been  In- 
siifflclent.  We  have  had  to  resort  to  other  ex- 
pedients which  arc  hidden  under  the  mantle 
of  justice. 

Hasn't  that  heen  the  real  social  economic 
1  unction  of  the  mandarovv  programs  to  hire 
women  and  mmorliy  groups?  It  would  be 
hard  to  demonstrate  that  they've  provided 
mvicU  "etixial  opportunity"  but  eas-y  to  show 
that  they  are  an  effective  legal  crowbar  for 
Job  creation. 

Unhappily  tlii'^  1;  a  very  expei.^ive  way  to 
attempt,  t«  meet  the  minimal  claims  of 
distributive  Ju.stice.  Not  only  do  we  have 
millions  of  worlcers  who  know  they'ie  beln? 
paid  to  do  nothing  much,  but  because  they're 
so  t'liprocUictive  they  aut  as  a  constant  pres- 
sure on  tl'.e  !;oveinment  to  cover  the  biils 
by  inflation.  At  the  same  time  an  linnien.'e 
mlsallocatlon  of  resources  Is  requiretl  to  cre- 
ate these  non-jobs,  while  wage  sca'.es  a.ie  s.o 
distorted  by  them  that  emplovers  with  real 
worit  to  be  done  can't  afford  to  hire  the 
■workmen  to  do  it. 

Attempting  to  meet  national  full  einpioy- 
nient  eoals  bv  creating  non-prod uf^lng  serv- 
1'  e  Jobs  has  been  politically  painles?  because 
it  doe.^nt  janele  the  sensibilities  of  special 
interest  croups;  and  the  casts  are  both  hidden 
and  po5*po:iahie 

However,  like  living  off  one's  capic.M.  we'r-^ 
Rolng  to  find  there  comes  an  end  to  that. 
If  we  ?o  on  lettirif;  Haitian  vomeii  make  our 
ba.scbalN  and  Taiwanese  peasants  manufac- 
ture our  television  sets,  one  of  these  dav.s  the 
airport  Sadies  are  goinj;  to  open  our  bag5  for 
l.ispection  and  find  iir,ihiiit'  in  them. 
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PREDICTI>.'0  THE  CAMBODIAN* 
TR.\GEDY 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Pie.suient.  it  i.s  iny 
considered  opinion  that  U  S  niilitary  nid 
to  Cambodia  ha.s  been  largely  re.sponsible 
lor  the  tremendous  In.s.s  of  life  and  hu- 
man suffering  that  uo  are  i)re<ently  wit- 
nessing in  that  country.  Our  continued 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Cambodia  lia.s  .served  to  further  v.orscii 
condition.s  in  Cambodia  and  to  preclude 
any  attempt  at  a  upgotiated  peace  set- 
tlement there.  Five  meni'oers  of  Scci-e- 
tai-y  of  State  Ki.-singer's  National  Coui> 
cil  foresaw  the  present  .state  of  affairs 
in  1970,  according  to  a  recent  nov.s  ac- 
count, when  Mr.  Ki,ssinger  was  the  Spe- 
cial A=-.sistant  for  National  Security 
Affairs  under  President  N'i.xon.  but 
neither  he  nor  Mr.  Nixon  heeded  iheir 
warnings. 

James  McCartne'-  in  h!>  column  in 
the  Boston  Globe  of  March  IJ.  1975,  re- 
lates the  stoiv  of  the  five  mi.-\\ — Anthony 
Lake.  RoKor  Morris.  William  Watts, 
Laurence  Lynn,  and  Winston  Lord— 
whose  \ie\vs  if  li.-,tened  to  by  the  Ni:;on 
administration  in  1970.  could  have  pre- 
vented the  present  exercise  in  ritilitv. 
To  quote  from  Mr  McCartney "s  column: 
Tlie  .  orv  ha.s  relevance  now  becau.se  mai/v 
of  the  arguments  President  Ford  and  Kis- 
sli2ger  <ire  makiui:  for  continued  US.  milirary 
aid  to  Cambodia  are  similar  to  those  Mr. 
Ni.\on  made  in  e\plamlng  his  decision  to 
invade  on  April  30,  1970.  Then,  as  now.  US. 
■Piesiige"  and  "credibility"  were  said  to  be 
at  stake  in  Didochina. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  full  column  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Cartney be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


C\MBODI.\      PRtDICTIONS      TH.\T      TURNID      OUT 

Right 

(By  James  M "Cartney) 
W.ASHiNCTON— Tlie  tragedy  of  Cambodia 
that  is  now  unfolding  was  toie;ecn  in  the 
highest  councils  of  the  VA  government  lu 
1970  by  five  intn  whose  warnings  went  un- 
iieeded. 

They  wn.ned  Heavy  Kissinger  in  advance— 
v.ith  uncanry  perception- what  would  hap- 
pen II  President  Nixon  invaded  neutral  Cam- 
oodia  with  US  troops. 

They  warned  that  the  war  In  Somh  Viet- 
nam would  be  expanded:  that  Nixon  wo\Ud 
not  be  able  to  get  out  after  he  got  hi;  that 
events  would  become  unoontrollp.ble  for  the 
U-S. 

One  told  Kissinger  the  Inva.sloa  would  be 
un  exercise  In  futility  that  would  lead  to 
mass  deaths  "to  no  real  avail  "  Another 
warned  that  if  it  was  done  t!ie  US  eventti- 
iilly  would  bomb  Haiphong  harbor  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Three  felt  so  .strongly  that  they  cjiuetly  re- 
.-;s»etl  prestigious  White  House  Jobs  when 
their  warnings  were  ignored  and  Klssingtr 
'Kled  with  Mr.  Kixon.  enthu.^iastically  back- 
ing the  invasion. 

The  five  were  member^  of  Kissinger's  hand- 
picked  National  Security  Council  staff— An- 
thony Lake.  Rofer  Morris,  William  Wat's. 
Laurence  Lvnn  arid  Winston  Lord. 

Their  predictions  ro  Kis.ii;iger  have  been 
a  nightmare  come  true. 

By  the  best  available  figures  some  4j0.000 
persons  have  been  killed  or  wounded  in  Cam- 
bodia In  thij  five  years  (hat  have  followed, 
and  three  million  have  been  dri.en  from 
their  homes.  Haiphong  was  bombed.  US 
troops  are  gone  from  Vieuiam,  but  there  has 
boen  no  victory  in  either  country. 

Today  even  the  Pentagon  Ls  conceding 
that  the  exercise  has  been  a  monument  to 
f  Mtility. 

•  We  know  it  was  wrong,"  says  Lake  today, 
■  iniL  I  don't  think  any  of  ws  foresaw  the  di- 
I  leasions  of  the  tragedy." 

Says  Morris:  "We  nf.de  a  mistake.  We  tried 
to  conduct  ourselves  like  gentlemen  in  the 
o-,tablishment  club. 

"Like  <,'e:u:emen,  we  quieily  resigned.  We 
)iou:d  itave  called  a  pies.s  conference  and 
blown  the  hd  off." 

The  story  has  relevance  now  because  many 
of  the  aigume.its  President  Ford  and  Kis- 
singer are  making  for  continued  US  military 
aid  to  Cambodia  are  similar  to  these  Mr. 
Nixon  made  in  explaining  his  decision  to  in- 
vade on  April  30,  1970.  Then,  as  now.  US 
■pres.ige"  and  "credibility"  were  said  to 
be  at  staite  in  Indochina. 

Many  believe  liiat  Mi-.  Nixon  appreoiated 
Kissinger's  leadership  in  seeking  to  rally 
support  on  the  White  Hou^e  staff  so  much 
that  the  restilt  '.^as  to  cement  liie  relation- 
ship between  the  two. 

In  his  book  Before  the  Fall"  Safire  reports 
that  Kissinger  toid  While  House  staffers  at 
private  meetings:  "Look,  we're  not  interested 
in  Cambodia,  were  only  intere.sted  in  it  not 
being  used  as  a  base"  again.^t  US  troops. 

On  the  Ua.y  bei'ure  ihe  luvaaioii  was  .iii- 
nciunced  Lake  and  Morris  drafted  a  letter 
of  resignation,  dpiivering  it  to  Kissinger's 
top  assLstant.  Alexander  Haig  Jr.  It  began: 
'  Dear  Henry :" 

"As  you  know."  they  said,  '  v.e  have  gi-ave 
rererv.'itions  about  the  value  of  using  US 
troops  in  Cambodia.  We  believe  the  costs 
and  consequences  of  sucli  an  action  far  ex- 
ceeds any  gains  one  can  reasonably  expect.  " 
They  told  Halg  to  deliver  it  whenever  he 
thought  best — not  ncce.vianly  that  day,  be- 
cause Kissinger  w.is  '  len.'^e." 

Wa<:s  came  to  his  decision  to  resign  aft<»r 
Kibsii.ger  asked  him  to  take  on  the  job  of 
coordinating  the  entire  invasion.  He  told  Kis- 
singer he  would  not— and  knew  that  meant 
he  would  have  to  resign. 
Today  La'.ie  is  workhig  for  I-.terna' ional 


Voluntary  Services  In  Washington,  a  pri- 
vately supported  "peace  corps"  type  of  or- 
gan.zaiion  which  sends  social  workers  ovt-- 
scas. 

Morris  went  to  v.ork  for  a  liberal  Demo- 
cratlc  sf-nator.  Waiter  Mondale  of  Minnesota 
and  later  Joined  the  C;-;rnegie  Endov.'ment  i>  r 
Interna  jonal  Pea^e.  Today  he  is  trying  to 
make  ii  as  a  free-lance  writer  in  foreign  a:- 
iiiirs. 

Waits  soon  aue.Nvurd  Joined  Potomac  .4-_- 
soclates  iu  'vVashington,  as  director  of  that 
"research  and  analysis"  group. 

Laurence  Lvnn  slayed  on  the  KLsslng.'r 
staff  for  se-eral  nto;iths  after  the  Invasion, 
taut  quit  in  the  fall  of  1970  and  i.s  now  teach- 
ing at  the  Kennedy  Sci'ool  at  H;'rvard. 

Winston  Lord  is  tlie  only  one  of  tlie  live 
who  is  still  with  Kissinger.  He  lieads  tii.? 
State  Dept's  Policy  Planning  staff. 


TKE  EMERGENCY   FAR?.!   BIl  L 
OF  197,5 

Mr.  PEPX'Y.  Mr.  President.  I  do  lu.t 
i.Uend  to  support  the  farm  bill  that  wul 
be  before  us  on  Monday,  Mar.h  24.  I 
can  find  no  rea.son  to  make  such  sweep- 
ing  chanties  m  the  A-iriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973.  The  act 
of  1973  is  workii-.g  well  in  moving  atui- 
culture  away  from  heavy  Government  in- 
volvement toward  a  policy  designed  to 
v-ive  farmers  more  freedom  to  make  their 
own  decisions.  As  a  result  of  the  Farm 
Act  of  1973,  the  United  States  has  moved 
from  heavy  Government  involvemeir>, 
to  a  minimum  number  of  controls,  and 
from  heavy  Government  stocks  to  virtu- 
ally no  Government-owned  agricultural 
commodities.  Since  1973.  Government 
slora^ie  costs  have  been  reduced  to  al- 
most zero  from  a  previous  $1  million  a 
day,  and  direct  payments  to  farmers 
have  dropped  from  $3.9  billion  a  year  to 
S5l'4  million  in  calendar  1974,  and  SJl.j 
nullion  of  that  was  for  disaster  pay- 
ments. Also,  no  acreage  is  now  being  held 
oiit  of  pi'oduction. 

Further,  1973  and  1974  have  been  tho 
two  most  .successful  farm  income  years  in 
hi.stoiy.  Farmers  earned  a  record  $32.2 
billion  in  1973.  and  $27  billion  in  1974— 
hurt  somev.h.tt  by  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. Tliese  are  the  2  best  vcars  in  U  S. 
history  for  farm  income. 

Farm  exports  have  inci-eased  since 
passage  of  this  act  from  ."^S  billion  in 
1072  to  .«21  3  billion  in  1974. 

I  support  continuation  of  tliis  ti'cnd 
for  aaricullure  in  its  reliance  on  iJie 
market  which  has  proven  so  beneficial  in 
the  pa^t  2  years,  and  I  oijpo^e  a  return 
to  patterns  of  ihe  past. 

I  oi)))ose  t'ne  ainendmen'i.s  lo  the  lav- 
made  in  this  bill.  I  think  the  higher  t,ir- 
',"et  prices  could  artificiaJly  .stimulate 
production,  .oarticularly  in  cotton.  Cot- 
ton planteis  have  indicated  that  they 
had  planned  to  plant  le.ss  cotton  this 
year  and  shift  part  of  their  production 
into  soybeans.  Raisincr  target  prices  for 
cotton  could  i!icrease  production  of  cot- 
ton, which  is  now  in  surplus,  instead  of 
contributing  needed  soybean  protein  'lO 
the  Nation's  supply. 

Tire  high  loan  rates  could  hold  United 
States  prices  above  world  levels  and 
make  the  United  States  uncompetitive 
in  world  markets,  unless  we  would  once 
a'sain  re.sort  to  export  subsidies,  a  situa- 
tion I  do  not  want  to  see. 
I  am  also  concerned  about  the  co.t  of 
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this  bill.  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  the  cost  of  the  bill  at  $470  mil- 
lion this  year  and  estimates  that  for  one 
coinmodily— milk — the  provisioix  of  this 
bill  would  increase  the  price  of  milk  by  8 
centvs  a  gallon,  the  price  of  cheese  by  10 
cents  a  pound,  and  llie  price  of  butter 
b'.  20  cents  a  i)ound. 
"Mr.  President,  for  all  ol  the  above  rea- 
sons. I  cannot  and  will  not  .-upport  this 
bill,  and  I  hoi;c  the  Senate  will  defeat 


rONCiRESS  AND  FORZIG!;  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  time  and 
time  again,  we  Members  of  Congress  arc 
repeatedly  told  by  the  pre?s  and  Presi- 
dents that  we  are  incapable  of  making 
foreign  policy  decisions.  We  are  told  that 
the  Congre>s,  with  its  53d  Members,  is 
in.-titutionally  incapable  of  making  policy 
decisions. 

It  is  my  oinnion  that  tiiis  is  highly 
inaccurate.  After  all.  it  was  Congress  that 
insisted  on  our  country's  extrication 
from  the  Vietnam  war. 

Joseph  Kraft,  in  his  column  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  thi.s  morning,  states  the 
case  for  congressional  participntion  in 
foreign  policy  affair.-  To  quot?  his  open- 
ing paragraph:  ^• 

Events  are  nov.  ir.nkiUL:  a  Imv  ot  the  claim 
tiiat  congressional  meddling  in  foreign  af- 
fairs inevitablv  vlclds  disaster.  Tlianks  to 
just  such  meddling,  the  Turks  and  Greeks 
are  once  more  on  tlte  road  to  a  C.vprus  set- 
:  lemcnt. 


I  ask  uiianimous  con.^enl.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Kraft's  complete  column 
of    March    13.    197.3    be    printed   in   the 

RtCOItD. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
C'o.N-onrss  MtDDi.t.N'G  Gtrs  U^.I^,^  i^xAiis 
Out  of  Jam 
(By  Jo.seph  Kraft) 
Events  are  now  making  a  liar  cif  tlie  claim 
that  congressional  "meddling"  in  foreign  af- 
fairs  Inevitably   yields   disaster.   Thanks   to 
ju.st  such   meddlinc:,  tlie  Ttirk^   and  Greeks 
are  once  more  on  the  ro.id  to  a  Cyprus  settle- 
ment. 

Similar  nicddlinu  hold:;  nu.  prospects  for 
settlement  in  Cambodia— and  eventually 
Vietnam.  For  only  Congres.s — it  now  becomes 
clear— can  break  the  perver.~e  logic  whereby 
ofllcials  of  tlie  executive  br:uich  regularly 
cause  the  United  States  to  become  the 
prisoner  of  its  allies. 

Take  fir.st  the  ca-e  of  Cyprii.s.  CoUL^ress  cnt 
off  military  aid  to  Turkey  to  force  Ankara 
to  compromise  wit!i  .■\'hi'n>  on  a  Cyprus  solu- 
tion. 

Tlie  President  and  all  his  men  harrnmphed 
aiioul  conpressional  Interierence.  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  the  Secretarv  of  State,  spoke  of 
an  ■unmitigated  di.saster."  and  claimed  the 
move  to  cnt  off  aid  would  only  .stitten  Turkish 
resistance.  therel)y  harming  tiie  Greeks. 
James  R.  Schlesingor.  tlie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, also  spoke  of  disaster,  and  warned  the 
Turks  might  begin  cutting  back  their  mili- 
tary co-operation  in  v.ays  harmful  to  the 
security  of  Europe. 

In  fact- — after  some  luifunj;  and  puffing — • 
Turkish  authorities  .^aw  that  Washington 
meant  business  and  that  their  forces  would 
soon  be  running  out  of  spare  parts.  Ankara, 
in  these  conditions,  turned  reasonable.  Mr. 
Kissinger  was  received  there  Tuesday.  Now 
negotiations  for  a  Cyprus  settlement  have 
been  renewed  and  the  ou'Iook  is  not  bad. 


In  the  case  of  Cambodia,  the  issue  Is 
whether  to  grant  $222  million  in  special  aid 
for  food  and  ammunition  to  the  beleaguered 
government  of  President  Lon  Nol. 

President  Ford  contends  there  is  a  'moral  " 
oljligatron  to  help.  The  secretary  of  defense 
implies  that  to  abandon  Cambodia  would  ad- 
vertise American  weakness  to  the  v.cirld. 
The  Slate  Department  indicates  that  it  favors 
negotiations  and  could  get  s-omcthin;,'  uoint'. 
if  the  situation  on  the  ground  were  improved 
and  it  could  find  somebody  to  .speak  lor  the 
Communist  insurgents,  or  Khmer  Roulc. 
Ronald  H.  Nessen,  the  presidential  prets  tec- 
retary,  intimates  that  congressional  action 
would  make  possible  negotiations,  and  at  liio 
.same  time  asserts  that  the  fovcniinent  o! 
ton  Nol  IS  "legitimate." 

These  arguments  are  mostly  nonser.-tp. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  Lon  Nol 
government  can  ever  right  the  military  bal- 
ance to  the  point  of  making  a  negotiated 
settlement  possible.  The  Khmer  Rouge  rebels 
have  at  least  as  good  a  claim  to  legitimacy 
as  Lon  Nol.  and  they  are  far  from  bcini:  un- 
known figures. 

Congress,  fortunately,  has  read  the  situa- 
tion well.  Instead  of  trying  to  prop  up  the 
satellite  regime  for  one  more  go  at  a  position 
of  strength,  senators  and  representatives  un- 
derstand that  the  right  way  to  a  settlemeiu 
is  throug.h  a  change  in  the  regime  in  Phnom 
Penh.  With  Lon  Nol  gone  and  the  struggle 
to  achieve  political  advantage  abandoned,  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  an  orderly  trans- 
fer of  power.  The  result,  far  from  being  a 
disaster  for  the  United  States,  will  be  a  left- 
wing  government  likely  to  aggravate  even 
further  the  already  abundant  strains  work- 
ing among  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow. 

Two  leading  senators — Charles  McC.  Ma- 
thias,  Jr.  (R.,  Md.)  and  Adlal  E.  Stevenson 
3d  (D..  111.) — have  seen  that  the  same  logic 
applies  to  Vietnam.  They  are  readying  leg- 
islation that  would  cut  off  aid  to  Saigon  un- 
less the  regime  of  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu  moved  toward  free  elections  and  a  more 
broadly  based  government.  Only  in  that  way 
can  pressure  be  applied  to  Mr.  Thieu  to  .set 
up  the  kind  of  regime  that  could  achieve 
a  settlement. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Congress  oufht  to 
meddle  indiscriminately  and  try  to  fine-tune 
all  foreign  policy  issues.  On  the  contrary,  re- 
cent experience  teaches  that  there  is  a  de- 
finable condition  where  congressional  med- 
dling works. 

That  Is  the  situation  where  the  United 
States  has  become  the  prisoner  of  a  client 
state,  where  American  officials  have  become 
personally  over-committed  to  allied  regimes. 
where  the  executive  branch  is  burdened  by 
past  commitments  to  the  point  of  being  un- 
willing to  re-examine  them  in  the  light  of 
changed  circumstances. 

In  those  situations.  Congress,  v.ith  its  ego 
uninvolved  and  Its  face  in  no  need  of  saving. 
lias  a  wisdom  that  the  executive  branch  does 
not.  It  can  get  the  president  off  the  hook, 
and  iis  meddling  works. 


nated  and  there  are  no  data  collection 
activities  oriented  specifically  toward 
foreign  investment  for  its  own  sake.  I 
tliink  the  inadequacies  of  this  system  are 
well  exemplified  by  the  experience  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  in  com- 
luling  its  "Report  to  Congress  on  Foreign 
Ownership.  Control  and  Influence  on 
Domestic  Energy  Sources  and  Supply" 
recently  published  jjur.suant  to  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Act.  In  their 
research.  FEA  had  to  rely  i)rimarily  on 
private  jniblicnlions  as  their  in'incipal 
source  of  information,  and  the  report  in- 
cludes the  caveat  that  "there  is  no  as- 
surance that  this  report,  or  any  other 
report  for  that  matter,  can  present  a 
comprehensive  list  of  forcf^n  ownership 
activities  in  the  United  States  unless  sub- 
stantial efforts  ;ue  made  lo  improve  data 
collection." 

This  bill  is  .iust  such  an  effort.  It  es- 
tablishes a  Foreicn  Investment  Admin- 
istration within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  requires  the  Secretary  to  as- 
sembl.-.  analyi'e  and  make  public  infor- 
mation on  the  source  of.  nature,  extent, 
and  trends  in  foreign  inve.-tment  in  the 
United  Statc:-^. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  bill  is  in  no  way  intended  to  restrict 
or  discourage  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States.  Our  Government  tradi- 
tionally has  observed,  and  continues  to 
observe,  an  open-door,  nondiscrimmato:  y 
policy.  In  general,  foreign  investors  re- 
ceive 'national'  treatment — we  do  not 
offer  foreign  inve.'^tors  any  special  in- 
centives nor,  with  a  few  internationally 
recognized  excejitions.  do  we  place  any 
limitations  on  their  investment  opportu- 
nities. Without  a  doubt,  that  policy  olfers 
many  advantages.  Foreign  investment 
creates  new  ,iobs.  provides  innovations 
and  advances  in  technology,  stimulates 
productivity,  and  increases  our  tax  ba.se. 
But.  the  effects  can  be  adver.se  also. 
And.  stories  of  dramatic  increases  in  the 
level  of  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States  over  the  past  2  years  and  reports 
of  the  huge  capital  excesses  boin^t 
amassed  by  the  OPEC  nations  ha^e 
spawned  a  fear  in  many  Americans  of 
foreign  domination  of  strater-ic  sectors 
of  our  economy. 

We  need  solid,  coordinated  data,  like 
this  bill  would  provide,  to  put  these  re- 
ports in  their  proper  perspective.  Infor- 
mation has  always  been  the  lifeblood  of 
any  economy.  We  cannot  hope  to  make 
calm,  rational,  and  intelligent  decisions 
with.out  it. 


FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  REVIEW 
ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Foreign  In- 
vestment Review  Act  of  1975  which,  on 
the  strength  of  recommendations  made 
in  hearings  last  year  and  additional  re- 
search, refines  a  similar  bill  which  I  co- 
sponsored  in  the  last  Congress. 

This  bill  will  close  an  information  gaj> 
which  has  existed  too  long  in  the  area 
of  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States.  While  data  relating  to  foreign  in- 
vestment is  collected  by  countless  agen- 
cies and  departments  throughout  the 
Government,  their  eflforts  are  not  coordi- 


NATIOXAL    HOUSING    CONFERENCE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  had  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington.  D.C..  on 
March  9.  1973.  I  was  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  deliver  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  that  meeting  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  long  and  distinguished  record 
of  the  National  Housing  Conference. 

Founded  in  1931.  it  is  the  oldest  na- 
tional citizen's  organization  devoted  to 
housing  and  community  development.  It 
has  worked  for  44  years  to  promote  bet- 
ter communities  and  decent  homes  for 
all  Americans. 
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At  the  annual  meeini?,  re.-olution.s 
were  adopted  iii  response  to  the  cuiTent 
( risis  in  national  hou-sing  and  urban  de- 
velopment policy.  The  recommendations 
lor  legislative  and  adininLtrative  actions 
combine  to  represent  a  thoughtful  and 
essential  program  for  the  revitalizaiion 
of  our  housing  nKlu:-try  and  for  the  re- 
newal (,f  urban  and  rural  coininunuie> 
atroMS  tlie  land. 

When  one  examir.cs  t!ie  dcptli  of  un- 
employmeni  and  unused  capacity  in  the 
housing  industry,  it  i.s  clear  that  imme- 
diate and  emergency  action  to  rescue 
liiat  indastry  Ls  neces.sary  .MDlely  on  eco- 
nomic grouncLs.  And  when  one  looks  at 
the  ^ap  between  our  hou.  ing  r.eecLs  and 
the  continued  decline  m  hou.-u/-'  .■itart.s — 
in  February,  only  673.000  buildina  iier- 
mits  were  issued,  winch  is  liie  lowest 
rate  smce  we  be^an  keepin.L;  record.s — it 
is  evident  that  emergency  action  is  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  our 
pledge  to  provide  a  decent  home  in  a  de- 
cent environment  for  all  Americans. 

The  NHC  program  once  more  is  a 
complete  agenda  for  meetinLc  our  hous- 
ing and  comniimity  development  need.- 
in  our  cities  and  in  rural  America.  I  sup- 
port virtually  every  recommendation 
made  in  these  resolution.*;.  These  resoh;- 
tioas  should  be  read  by  everyone  inter- 
ested in  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment legislation  and  the  revival  of  our 
economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
pleted resolutions  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.-^olu- 
tlons  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

N'.^TIOM.^L  Hnt-SINT.   Ci'.SfTRf  vri    Rfk,  .LrTIONS 

Adopted  by  tht  MF.MBtK.smr'  at  its  .A.n-.st-.m. 
Meiting   i.v   \Vashi.n(;ti)N'.   DC.   M.\p.cH    3 

1975,    LtO.N    N.    WEI.SfR,    I'RKSIDl.N'T 

STATF    or    HorSt.NG    AND    tCONOMY  ' 

/,  Emerncnry  mcaaurc^  nt^-dcd  to  oicrcomr 
housing  dcpri:!  ion  and  "'Jmulatr  ccononi  j 
Our  economy  1-5  In  the  deepest  and  wor.' 
recession  .^ince  the  Great  Deprewion.  In  Jan- 
u<try  and  February  ui  thi.s  year,  7..5OO.0CO 
people'  were  out  of  work,  and  our  unemploy- 
aient  r.vto  was  8.2  percent.  Tlie  unemploy- 
ment r.ite  did  not  increase  :u  Febni.iry.  but 
only  becaxise  580.000  disronrat^-.'d  workers 
?ave  up  looklnsj  for  J.^b.s  and  dropped  out  o: 
'he  I.ibor  force.  If  we  count  the  di.sconraered 
people  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
force  nnd  are  nut  counted  as  unemployed, 
that  add.s  more  than  a  full  point  to  the  pub- 
lislied  imemplovment  rates. 

For  the  six-month  per;od  ending'  in  Jami- 
.iry,  1975,  the  Commerce  Department  re- 
ported that  It-?  index  of  leading  economic 
indicators  had  ihe  steepe.-t  decline  since  the 
Government  began  collecting  t!ie  .srati.stlcs 
after  World  W.ir  II  -  Tlii.5  index  is  supposed 
to  foreshadow  future  development  In  the 
econoniv.  It  pliniped  12.6  percent  .-o  wo  can 
anticip.iie  that  economic  condition.s  will  get 
worse  Ijoforc  they  get  better,  even  if  new  leg- 
l.slatlve  proE:r.ims  are  .idopted  fo  stimulate 
the  economy,  becati^e  of  Uie  Ion;?  lead  time 
It  takes  for  them  to  become  effective. 

Itousing  ,-tarts  were  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  987. (X)0  in  January  which  is  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  aniuialized  .i-,  erat:e  of  2,600.000 
nnit-s  lexcludlng  mobile  homes)  required  to 
meet  the  national  goal  adopted  in  the  Hou.s- 
ing  and  Urban  Dc-.elopment,  Act  of  19C3 
I  1968  Housing  .-Vet  ).  Building  permits  were 
i.-.sued   that  month   at   'he  annual   rate  of 
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601,000  tuiitis  whicli  Is  the  lowest  rate  -ince 
the  Guvernmei.t  suu-ied  keepnig  hou.-ing  sta- 
tiatlc3  la  1346.  Tills  p«rmlt-rat«  forecaoia 
continuing  low  hotising  starts  unless  stimu- 
lative actions  are  taken  us  recomme.idcd  l.i 
these  Resolutions. 

The  drop  in  mul'ifamily  .starts  was  more 
liiau  twice  the  drop  in  .-ingle-i'amily  siaits, 
Willi  tho  Admini.stratiou's  pha.se  out  of  the 
traditional  public  housing  and  Sectlou  230 
programs,  only  26,000  units  of  such  assisted 
housing  were  fct.ined  in  the  tirst  8  months 
of  1974.  This  low  level  of  multifumily  hous- 
ing production  will  deepen  the  reces-sion.  The 
tighleaing  of  rental  housing  markei.s  will 
cause  further  rent  increases  and  hard>hips. 
thereby  iacreaoing  inflationary  pressures  ui 
the  economy. 

Since  197:3  there  have  been  su.-pensions 
and  strangiilaiions  of  hou.sing  a.ssi-,tance  pro- 
grams which  have  cati.sed  IncaloUable  harm 
among  families  of  low  and  moderate  incomes. 
Their  urgetit  needs  for  housing  have  been 
neglected.  Elderly  persons  have  t>een  on  pub- 
lic-housing waiting  lists  for  three  to  five 
year.s  with  no  prospect  of  nieeting  their  need-; 
until  additional  hoiLsing  is  produced  fur 
them.  A  recent  Har.ard-Mi T  sitidy  concludes 
that  over  I'J. 000,000  families  are  atui  Uvnig 
ill  a,  state  of  housmg  deprivation  as  mea.->- 
ured  by  a  la^k  of  pUimbin^r.  dUiipidatioii. 
lack  oi  healing,  overcrowding  or  e.\ce.s.-lve 
rent  burdens.  High  interest  rates  and  high 
housing  casts  have  priced  mo^t  middle- 
income  people  out  of  the  market  and  denied 
tiiem  ati  opporttmity  for  home  ownership  or 
adequate  rent.il  houixlng. 

The  current  low  level  of  housing  produc- 
tion IS  creating  a  furtlier  dangerous  distor- 
tion 111  the  economy  and  causing  mountiii',; 
unemplovment.  There  id  a  threat  of  disaster 
lor  those  engaged  in  this  vital  industry  and 
others  dependent  upon  it. 

In  the  first  8  montiis  of  1974.  1.160  con- 
.-'ruciion  arms  with  to'al  liabilities  of  ij'27') 
mi.lion  failed.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  tlie  aftected  trades  became  un- 
employed. In  Jmuary  of  this  year,  about 
900.000  construction  workers  were  unem- 
ployed and  there  was  widespread  additional 
unemployment  in  related  industries.  The  rate 
of  unemployment  among  con.struction  wcjrk- 
ers  was  22  t>  percent  as  then  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Lab^.r.  which  wa.s  almost  triplc 
the  rate  of  unemployment  generally.  When 
we  add  the  multiplier  etfect  of  miemplov- 
ment  m  related  and  other  industries  cati.sed 
by  the  depression  In  con.structlon,  the  tot.il 
unemployment  was  2,700.000  people,  in  hous- 
itig  coiLstructlon,  the  rate  of  unemployment 
w,T.s  about  40  pet  cent. 

There  are  mitiy  disastrous  results  of  the 
ccjiitinttincr  deprc-=ion  In  housing  const.-iic- 
tion.  Unemployment  is  incrca-ing  in  housing 
and  related  l!idu.=trics.  thereby  further  de- 
pres'iing  the  economy  generally.  The  backlog 
of  hotrslng  need  Is  growing,  with  adverse  so- 
cial consequences.  Our  capability  to  provide 
decent  hou.sing  Is  rapidly  diinini.shlng. 

In  our  Resniutions  In  the  past  two  year-, 
v.c  forecast  the  current  dtpre.-slr.i  in' hon- 
ing and  the  rece-slon  In  tiie  economy  a;  a 
result  of  the  Administrations  actions  in  sus- 
pending hou.sing  programs  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families  and  pur-uiiii;  policies 
which  resulted  in  a  calamitous  drop  m  hotis- 
ing  pro<tuciion.  If  actions  arc  taken  which 
arc  recommended  in  tlils  years  Resolution^, 
houiUig  can  ayain  be  the  liellw ether  to  lead 
ihe  economy  out  of  the  recession  and  meet. 
the  urgcnu  housing  needs  so  lon„'  ne^ilected. 
With  the  Incre.ises  In  prices  and  interest 
rates  and  Uie  cutback  in  Federally  assisted 
proiiuciion.  only  4  percent  of  all  new  housing 
is  available  for  low  income  families.  Rela- 
tively few  homes  are  available  for  middle 
income  families.  About  two-thirds  of  Ameri- 
can families  are  precluded  from  buying  ucw 
liomes  as  long  3s  morfgase  Interest  ra'cs  and 


hou.sing  costs  are  at  iheir  current  levels  so 
tiiat  monthly  charges  are  beyond  what  they 
can  3. lord  unless  they  receive  assistance. 

Today  n.s  we  enter  the  last  third  of  the 
housing  decade  so  hopefully  Inaugurated  by 
the  1968  Housing  Act,  social  and  economic 
cfjiiditlons  require  a  re-evaluatlon  of  the 
housing  goals  it  established.  These  goals 
ciilled  for  the  production  of  26.000,000  nev.- 
and  reli.ibilitaied  housing  units — excluding; 
mobile  homes— within  the  19G8-78  decade 
This  includes  COOO.uOO  Federally  assisted 
liousiug  units  for  lo-v  and  moderate  income 
f.iinilies.  These  gosils  recogni/ed  the  average 
antiual  housing  need  of  2.600.000  units  to 
meet  the  growth  of  households  and  to  re- 
place .subst.indard  housing  and  losses  in  the 
housing  supply. 

To  monitor  the  achievement  of  this  goal 
along  with  other  related  Issues.  Congres.s 
m.'iudated  HUD  to  furnish  it  with  an  annual 
housing  goals  report.  The  most  recent  of 
these  reports,  delivered  to  Congress  some 
eleven  months  late,  indicates  HUD's  conclu- 
sion that  hou.sing  produrilon  Is  on  schedule 
nnd  will  meet  the  goal  set  for  the  decade  bv 
the  1908  Hou.sing  Art.  This  Is  not  correct. 
The  a.s.sertion  Is  predicted  on  the  Inclusion 
of  mobile  homes  production.  Clearly,  this 
wa.s  nor  the  ori.inal  inter.t  of  the  housing 
goals.  If  HUD  insists  on  Including  such 
mobile  homes  production,  tlien  the  20.000,- 
000  unit  decade  g..;il  must  be  increased  to  at 
least  31,000,000 

The  Nation  has  fallen  far  short  of  its 
hou  11. g  goals,  particularlv  during  the  la.st 
year.  Housing  production  is  generally  de- 
pre.5.sed  now  and  there  is  an  InequlUble 
burden  oti  those  who  need  housing  and  on 
the  h(,using  industry.  Hou.sing  continues  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  economic  activity  through  credit  re- 
straints, light  money  and  high  interest  rates. 
The  goals  of  the  1968  Housing  Act  were  de- 
-Igned  to  achieve  a  rea.sonably  stable  level 
of  honing  construe  ion  each  year.  We  have 
failed  to  achieve  those  l;  >als  or  to  avoid  the 
unsteady  cycles  of  housing  construction. 
This  current  emergency  emphasizes  the  need 
to  achieve  a  bettjr  coordination  betwee:: 
hou.sing  and  national  economic  policy. 

Today's  emergency  conditions  call  for 
actions  which  are  rccomn-.ended  below  to 
provide  nece.s-^ary  Federal  assistance  to 
achieve  an  adequate  volume  of  housing  at 
monthly  charges  within  the  financial  reach 
of  those  who  need  it.  During  this  critical 
period,  it  Is  Important  that  we  contlnite  our 
target  to  reach  the  revi.sed  annualized  starts 
goal  for  a.ssi.-tcd  liou-ing  which  we  recom- 
mend. 

According  to  the  1968  Housing  .^ct.  at  leas' 
6.000,000  of  these  units  were  to  be  for  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  incomes.  However, 
that  goal  Is  no  longer  realistic.  Even  HUD 
recognized  tliat  the  annualized  average  of 
600.000  units  has  not  been  achieved.  More- 
over, additional  studies— such  as  that  of 
H.arvard-MIT— combined  with  the  obvious 
results  of  Inflation  In  housing  costs  indicate 
that  this  g()al  must  be  revised  sharply  up- 
ward to  meet  needs  of  the  low  and  moderate 
income  groups.  In  addition,  a  large  amount 
of  the  remaining  units  should  be  for  middle- 
Income  families  who  have  been  priced  out  of 
the  market  due  to  the  current  high  inter- 
est rates  and  hij.!!  liotising  costs.  It  is  clear 
that  the  origin.il  goal  of  6,000.000  a.s.sisted 
units  is  now  ob.solCce.  A  luti:  goal  of  at  Ica.^t 
12.0il0.000  a.^^infed  iiiiit^  /or  the  decade— and. 
1.700,000  annually — irould  b.;  /ar  more  accii- 
rufc  and  apj-jropriatc  ut  thi.i  time. 

There  are  many  completed  houses  and 
condominittms  which  are  ovcrh.Tnging  the 
marker  and  discouraging  new  hou.sing  starts. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Michael  Sunii- 
rhrast,  Chief  Economist  for  the  Natioiuil 
A.s.soclatlon  of  Homo  Builders,  who  stated: 

"One  reason  builders  are  reluctant  to  start 
rew  hou.ses  Is  that  they  are  sitting  on  an 
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itiisoid  inventory  of  400,000  single-family 
homes  and  250.000  condominiums." 

WliUe  we  V.no'.v  there  has  been  a  =:o:;  sales 
uiarUet.  this  Is  not  proof  that  there  Is  only 
a  liinltcd  need  nnd  market  for  housing.  Tlie 
tt-ason  that  many  of  the=e  houses  are  nn- 
«„ild  is  l)ecausc  of  their  higli  costs  and  high 
interest  rates.  We  mii-t  ofVer  people  housing 
rl  monthly  charges  that  most  of  them  can 
«Q'ord  and  we  must  offer  them  incentives  to 
0'iy  or  rent  now.  This  can  be  accomplisht^cl 
through  tlie  programs  v\e  recommend. 

No  hou.sing  goal  is  rcali.-tic  unless  we  can 
bring  housing  to  the  market  at  monllily 
charges  which  people  at  diftereut  income 
levels  can  afford,  including  those  with  low. 
moderate  and  middle  Incomes.  The  following 
proiranis  reconunended  in  tl.ese  Rrsolutions 
will  produce  that  kind  of  lower  monthly 
charges  to  .-crve  n  Ijroad  siicnruni  of  ti:'..' 
m.-.rl;et  commensiirato  with  t!ie  need: 

Tlie  muUifamily  assistance  programs  under 
Section  2:i6  and  public  liou.sit.g  v.hlcli  reduce 
monthly  charges  to  tlie  extent  necessary  to 
.serve  low  and  moderate  income  families  in 
projects  occupied  by  a  crcss-scctioii  of  these 
income  groups.  ' 

Tlie  home  ownership  assistance  program 
itnder  Section  235  which  reduces  interest 
rates  to  the  extent  necessary  to  serve  fatnilies 
of  moderate  and  lower  income  with  a  mini- 
mum interest  paymeitt  of  1  percent. 

A  new  emergeu'iy  housing  program  with  an 
Initial  6  percent  interest  rate  for  middle- 
Income  families  who  cannot  afford  liome 
owncr.shli}  at  current  hlgli  interest  rates  and 
a:i  nltcrnate  program  for  tlie  par  pttrtr.ase 
of  mortgages  with  a  permanent  7  percent 
rate.' 

A  reductioti  in  hitsrest  rates  to  7",.. 
percent  for  unassisted  hoitsing  throu,p,h  mort- 
gage purchases  under  lite  Emergency  Hom.e 
Pitrch.ase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  ("Emer- 
gency Housing  Act")  and  the  Tandem  Pro- 
gram, v^'ith  a  lowering  of  tliat  below-market 
rate  as  market  interest  ra'es  come  down." 

By  serving  this  board  market  and  reaching 
people  who  have  been  priced  out  of  the 
mnrltet.  it  siiould  be  pos-ilj'.e  to  acliie\e  sales 
and  rentals  of  housing  at  the  rate  of  our 
liotising  goal.  This  will  not  only  help  over- 
come the  recession  throiTghoitt  tl.c  economy. 
but  it  will  al.<o  relieve  the  unemployment  of 
2,700.000  people  who  have  lost  tlieir  Jobs  as  a 
result  of  the  drop  in  construction  and  Its 
ripple  and  multiplier  etfcct  throughout  the 
economy.  The  proposed  assisted  hou.sing  con- 
struction will  provide  an  average  of  2.400,000 
ftiU-time  Jobs  a  year  during  a  two-year 
period.  This  Includes  not  only  construction, 
supplier  industries  and  transportation,  but 
also  tho  ripple  and  multiplier  effect  in  the 
erortomy.  It  will  also  increase  national  pro- 
duction by  $70  billion  a  year  during  a  two- 
year  period. 

We  must  take  a-tio:ts  which  will  Inspire 
confidence.  Lack  of  coiuidence  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  people  are  afraid  of  their  economic 
future.  Confidence  can  be  restored  by  putting 
people  back  to  work  and  stunulating  produc- 
tion In  the  economy.  The  programs  v\e  are 
advocating  will  accompliih  this.  With  addi- 
tional housing  construciion  to  help  restore 
the  health  of  our  econciiny  and  Increase  em- 
ployment, the  confidence  of  people  will  be 
r?slored  .so  that  they  will  buv  and  rent  hous- 
ing produced  at  charges  they  can  afford. 
They  will  also  resume  normal  purtlinso.s  of 
other  products  of  American  indu.stry. 

Since  World  War  II  housing  has  been  the 
crucial  industry  which  has  led  an  economic 
recovery  from  every  recession.  Through  the 
programs  we  are  recommending,  housing  can 
a^ain  lead  to  an  economic  recovery.  In  con- 
trast, the  Inadequate  housing  programs  pro- 
posed by  the  President  will  lead  to  a  reces- 
sion for  years  as  jirotected  In  the  President's 
economic  report  to  Congress, 
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The  housing  industry  has  demonstrated  its 
capacity  to  meet  our  hbusing  goals  when  the 
Federal  Government  was  committed  to  that 
objective  and  when  it  provided  necessary 
housing  assistance.  For  the  two  years  before 
197,3.  more  than  2,000,000  units  were  pro- 
duced annually  and  tlie  scale  of  production 
was  increasing  so  that  our  annualized  hous- 
ing goal  would  have  been  met.  However,  in 
1973  the  Administration  changed  its  policies 
and  abandoned  its  committnent  to  housing, 
which  was  no  longer  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Nation".;  priorities.  In  our  current  emer'jency, 
til"  lime  has  come  when  tlie  Fcderi-.l  Gov- 
ernment luiist  again  recotiiuze  Ih.at  iiousiiig 
ia  a  lop  priority,  and  provide  tlie  a--ist:-.nco 
necessary  to  meet  our  housing  goals.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion with  a  mandate  to  llie  Executive 
Erauch  to  afford  housing  the  top  priority  it 
needs  and  to  p-ovide  al!  of  the  tisslstaice 
ncc?s-ary  to  meet  our  housitig  goals. 

It  is  necessary  to  liavc  adequate  authoriza- 
tions which  v\iU  not  only  achieve  a  volume 
of  liotising  construction  this  year,  l)ut  also 
in  future  years.  Tlie  pipelines  on  multifamily 
housing  sliould  soon  l3e  exhausted  by  use  of 
Operation  Push-Out  whicii  we  recommend. 
Tliose  pipelines  need  to  lie  refilled  with 
multifamily  housing  projects,  as  it  takes 
miny  months  to  achieve  con.struction  start-: 
on  newly  initiated  multifamily  liousing. 

Tlie  restoration  of  economic  activity 
through  increased  housing  production  will 
increase  Federal  tax  revenues  and  ledu.e 
unemployment  expenditures.  Accordingly,  it 
is  sound  public  policy  to  spend  money  for 
housing  assistance  and  other  measures  which 
will  increase  housing  production  and  create 
Jobs.  The  money  spent  to  stimulate  housing 
construction  should  not  be  viewed  as  a:i 
added  burden  to  the  Federal  budget  when  it 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  tlie  liurden  lor 
liigli  unemployment  insurance  bcnefi'.s  in  the 
budget.  Moreover,  the  stimulation  of  the 
econoniy  through  increased  housitig  con- 
struction will  furtlier  offset  spending  for 
housing  assistance  through  increases  m  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues.' 

ASSISTED     HOVSING     TO     J:ei;t     VnCrNT      NEftD.S. 
STIMULATE         CON.SinUCTIO:..  AND         CT.I.ATE 

JOES  - 

//.  Operation  pa^li-w.t  to  orhirrc  prompt 
starts  on  300.000  units  of  ns,xt.</cc?  hor'.ving 
in  HUD  pipeline  tvith  available  funds 
HVO  can  get  a  quick  start  on  construction 
this  year  of  almost  300,000  units  of  assisted 
housing  by  reviving  the  Operation  Push-Out 
program  which  was  used  successfully  in 
1971.  These  housing  projects  are  already  in 
the  HUD  pipeline  and  have  funds  available 
under  assisted  programs.  There  Is  a  long 
neglected  need  for  this  housing  among  fami- 
lies of  low  and  moderate  incomes  who  will 
be  able  to  afford  the  monthly  charges 
achieved  through.  Federal  assistance.  These 
300,000  units  will  provide  600,000  full-time 
jobs  for  a  year.  They  will  also  increase  na- 
tional production  by  §16  bilUon  and  Federal 
tax  revenues  by  $3.6  billion. 

Many  of  these  projects  have  been  in  proc- 
ess for  over  a  year  and  have  completed  en- 
vironmental and  other  clearances,  so  they 
can  be  started  quickly  under  a  revived  Op- 
eration Push-Out.  In  contrast,  the  new  and 
untried  housing  assistance  program  under 
Section  8  will  take  a  long  time  bef<ire  any 
substantial  volume  of  projects  can  reacii  the 
construction  stage — if  ever,  under  the  pro- 
gram as  it  has  been  structured  by  HUD. 
Tiiere  Is  a  cumbersome  procedure  involving 
advertisements  for  proposals,  clearances 
with  local  governments,  preparation  of  ap- 
plications and  processing  them,  together 
with  many  unworkable  requirements." 

The  attached  table.  Exhibit  "A",  shows  tlie 
number  of  units  in  the  HUD  pipeline  under 
each  of  the  assisted  programs.  If  HUD  con- 
tinues   Its   present    slow    processing    wiiicU 


often  tiikcs  two  years  for  tiic  issuance  of  a 
conuiiitment,  construction  on  most  of  these 
units  will  be  delayed  until  next  year  or  even 
later,  as  shown  by  this  table.  HUD  doesn't 
even  project  the  start  of  120.000  of  liie  units 
until  after  Fiscal  Year  1970!  Under  Opera- 
lion  Pusli-Out,  virtually  all  of  the.-e  units 
could  be  .started  this  year — many  of  them  in 
Spring  and  early  Summer. 

Operation  Push-Out  siiould  be  used  again 
to  piovide  expcnditious  processs.ng  and  cut 
red  tape  on  tiiese  projects  in  the  HUD  pipe- 
line. HUD  .iliould  give  top  priority  to  getting 
these  units  under  construction  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,  with  a  target  that  all  of 
them  should  ttari  this  year.  While  ad- 
mittedly Insurance  companies  and  other  pri- 
vate lenders  do  not  have  some  of  the  process- 
ing requirements  of  a  government  agency,  it 
is  significant  that  they  are  able  lo  isrsue 
convDiiments  and  get  housing  started 
witiiin  a  couple  of  months.  In  1971  when 
HUD  utilized  Operation  Pus!i-Out.  they  were 
able  to  pet  commitments  issued  quickly  and 
acliievc  a  high  volume  of  housing  starts  on 
multifamily  projects.  This  will  be  mor> 
readily  achieveable  on  the  projects  which 
have  been  Ui  the  HUD  pipeline  for  a  long 
time  and  need  an  extra  push  to  gee  con- 
struction started. 

Housi)ig  start  targets  should  be  established 
for  every  project  in  the  pipeline,  with  weekly 
progress  report-s  required  on  tliem.  Special 
ta.sk  forces  should  be  sent  from  W'ashington 
to  HUD  offices  to  assure  that  tlicse  targets 
arc  met.  There  should  be  reassignments  and 
additio.'ts  to  tlie  producti.on  staff  to  get  the 
Job  done.  Some  of  tlie  experienced  per.soiincl 
who  have  retired  should  be  called  back  to 
servic.s  during  this  critical  period.  Congress 
should  promptly  appropriate  additional 
futids  to  expand  HUDs  production  staff  to 
pu~h  housing  starts. 

Operation  Push-Out  is  the  fastest  way  to 
get  a  quick  start  of  construction  on  the  fol- 
lowing units  In  the  HUD  pipcUsie  with 
available  funds  under  assisted  programs: 

Unii^ 

Section   236--- , 124,1665 

Low  rent  public  housing 121,147 

Rent    Supplements 27,  60:i 

Section   235 18.  30u 


Total 


291,210 

///.  Additional  anthoi i:ation  and  releases,  of 
impoinidvTent.i  to  produce  540.000  addi- 
tional assisted  units  under  section  2:^5. 
2:16,  public  and  turnkey  liousing 

The  .Administration  Is  relying  on!ij  wpt-n 
a  new  and  untried  subsidized  housing  pro- 
gram to  serve  those  of  lower  incomes.  Tills  is 
the  rew  Section  8  program  authorized  by 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  (■■1974  Housing  Acfi.  There  are 
grave  questions  whether  this  program  will  be 
work.ible  or  eft'ective  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  bcnig  oifered  by  tlio  Administration.  We 
note  lii.it  tlie  e^stimated  annual  subsidy  cost 
per  u:ut  pursuant  to  tlie  new  Section  8  pro- 
gram is  niucii  greater  tlian  tlie  annual  sub- 
sidy ( vist  jier  unit  under  the  .Section  236  and 
235  progr.ims.  This  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  one  of  HUD's  justifications  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Section  23G  and  235  pro- 
grams, i.e.,  alleged  excessi--e  co.si. 

E.xperieiiee  sliows  that  new  housing  pro- 
grams take  a  long  time  to  get  started  and 
accepted,  even  when  tile  programs  are  well 
conceived,  with  ijuilt-in  incentives  to  attract 
developers.  Ejxnisors  and  lenders.  Since  many 
of  tlicse  characteristics  are  lacking  in  the 
Section  8  program  as  offered  in  HUD^s  regu- 
1,'tions,  it  may  take  more  than  a  ;ear  before 
we  will  know  wiiether  tlie  program  will 
achieve  a:;y  significant  volumo  of  produc- 
tion. During  this  time,  it  will  be  necessary  10 
make  modifications  in  the  program  to  "try 
and  make  It  more  attractive  and  acceptable 
t .)  developers,  sponsors  and  lenders. 

Under  these  circumstance-:,  complete  re- 
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liauco  0:1  tl;e  SecUoa  8  pi-.jgiain  .i;>  ilio  o;r.y 
subsldlMd  program  %viU  not  serve  '.I-.e  public 
Interest,  nor  will  It  assure  meeting  the  urgent 
needs  for  housing  and  for  a  stlmulatlou  of 
the  economy  and  liomcbuUdbig. 

It  Is  nececwary  that  the  Federal  Govcrn- 
ii'.eiit  take  enjergeucy  action  to  meet  tlie 
current  emergency  in  iioiuiiug  and  the  econ- 
omy. Production  in  Federally  a.-.^iited  and 
othtr  housing  programs  must  be  increased 
to  relieve  unemployment  and  meet  urgent 
housing  needs.  Legislation  should  be  passed 
to  rescind  the  impoundments  made  by  for- 
mer rre.>ident  Nixon  In  January  of  1973 
when  all  assi.sted  housmg  programs  were 
suspended.  It  is  two  years  since  the  im- 
poundments were  announced  and  IIUD  has 
not  yet  p^:t  any  alternative  proyram  into 
succe.:.sful  operation. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  nil  lnipo\mded  funds 
he  released  now  and  liiat  all  existing  pro- 
i-rrams  be  relnstituted  immediately  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  for  those  of  low  and 
moderate  Incomes.  Congress  should  mandate 
the  use  of  all  of  these  profo-rams.  Since  theso 
programs  have  been  tried  and  tested,  they 
can  work  quickly.  The  problems  that  aro.se 
In  Section  230  and  other  assisted  project.5 
were  not  due  to  program  weaknesses  but  to 
maladministration,  a.s  documented  elsewhere 
in  these  Resolutions.'  These  include  HUD's 
fallTire  to  take  nece.ssan,'  and  timely  actioiki 
on  rent  Incre.'.scs,  operating  subsidies,  mort- 
gage Increases  and  other  matters  to  asoure 
the  continued  viabUlty  of  muUifamlly  proj- 
ects. Financial  dirficuUies  were  also  due  U) 
en.rgy  cost  increases  and  hiflatlon,  rather 
than  mi.;maiiagement  or  miscalculations  on 
some  2.iG  projects.  It  is  imperative  that  ac- 
tion bo  taken  u>  achie\e  effective  and  ex- 
peditious HUD  admintstratlon  of  hoiusin^- 
laws  and  a  sense  of  urgency  to  get  prompt 
liouslng  start.s.' 

All  existing'  authorizations  under  these 
programs  >houia  be  utilized  ijnmedlately 
ai.d  additional  autho.Uations  ahould  be 
provided.  We  need  iheoc  proijrams  to  ge-. 
iKiiLsing  started  during  the  transitional  pe- 
riod until  It  is  determined  whether  the  now 
Section  8  prot;Tam  has  been  effective  in 
achlevimt  tiie  necessary  volume  of  subsidized 
housing  lor  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
Incomc-i  and  in  reaching  those  persons  at 
charges  they  can  afford.  We  call  upon  the 
President  and  the  Congre.ss  to  take  all  ac- 
tions necessary  to  put  into  full-scale  opera- 
tion Immediately  all  available  programs  to 
assist  Ui  the  constructioti  of  hor.sing  for 
low.  moderate  and  middle-income  families. 
We  urge  the  following  actioas  to  get 
housing  started  under  e.xlstlr.g  programs 
during  the  transitional  period  before  it  can 
be  determined  whether  the  new  Section  8 
pvngram  can  achieve  the  necessary  volume 
of  housing  starts; 

A.  Additional  authori/aiions  and  other 
XunOri  for  tlie  public  housing  and  turnkey 
programs 

Wo  recommend  that  ?450  million  In  annual 
contribution  authority  be  made  a\ai!able 
for  the  development  of  traditional  public 
housim:.  includintt  turnkey  proJccf<!.  This 
should  provide  at  iea-t  200,000  additional 
units  of  .'iuch  housi'iLr  fir  person."?  of  low 
Income.  There  Ls  a  parrl.ulariy  urgent  need 
for  a  larice  number  of  these  public  housing 
imits  for  the  elderly  xmder  the  popular  turii- 
kev  program. 

We  recommend  that  this  annual  rnntribu- 
'lon  authorify  be  reallocated  from  Section 
8  'o  the  traditional  public  hotising  and  turn- 
kpy  progr.im  Since  the  President's  budget  in- 
(lica'es  that  HUD  will  not  meet  its  orlghial 
projec'ed  hoitsing  goals  under  Section  8, 
the  reallocation  of  $4.50  mUIlon  In  annual 
contribution  authority  will  get  a  quicker 
start  on  200.000  additional  public  bousing 
unit,'?  for  ih©  elderly  and  others.  In   \i-  ° 

^   •  •::rt4»g  at  er.d  of  nrtlc!*. 
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of  the  fact  tiiat  no  one  knows  whether  .-ind 
to  what  extent  the  Section  8  program  will 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  utilize  tl:©  public 
houshig  and  tiunkey  programs  v.hlch  have 
been  tried  ai;d  tested.  We  recommend  an 
additional  legbiativc  authorization  of  t-J50 
million  in  anniul  contribution  authority  to 
restore  to  the  Section  8  program  the  amount 
reallocated. 

Tlie  1974  Hou-:Ir.g  Act  earmarUea  pat!,  of 
the  aduilional  authoiizatiou  for  public  hous- 
ing to  be  used  for  additional  traditional  pub- 
lic housing  and  turnkey  projects,  but  HUD 
docs  no*  intend  to  U-^e  the  funds  for  this 
purpose.  Tlie  President's  budget  makes  it 
clear  that  C.OOO  units  for  the  Indians  will 
be  the  only  additional  public  housing  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  confirms  the 
need  for  the  $450  million  allocation  of  an- 
nual contribution  authority  for  traditional 
public  housing  and  ttirnkcy  projects. 

The  provisions  in  the  1074  Housing  Act 
Instituted  s-ifeguards  and  Improvements  in 
the  publi^T  housing  program  which  would 
avoid  past  difficttltle^.  These  provlsloivs  will 
help  to  as-.ure  the  financial  stability  of  pub- 
lic hou-sing  projects.  In  the  future,  there  will 
be  a  broader  distribution  of  the  income 
groups  who  are  served,  which  will  create  bet- 
ter communities.  Low-Income  tenants  will 
be  required  to  pay  a  minimtim  rent.  Also, 
when  tenants  receive  welfare  a.s.'-lsfance  des- 
ij,uated  for  housing,  they  will  be  r<»quircd  to 
pay  a  rental  eciual  to  "the  full  amount  of 
the  housing  assistance  received. 

Besides  the  measures  taken  in  the  1071 
Housing  Act  to  increase  income  from  public 
housing,  it  must  be  recognized  that  an  ade- 
quate continuing  amount  of  operating  sub- 
sidies is  necessary  for  the  proper  operation 
and  maintenance  of  public  housing.  The 
President's  budget  recommend.;  $525  million 
for  operating  subsidies  in  public  housing  for 
FY  1976  which  I3  the  minimum  amount  to 
meet  the  need. 

We  reject  the  HUD  Interpretation  of  Se.'- 
t:on  9.  Title  II.  of  the  1974  Act.  which  ad- 
vances a  prototype  program,  with  a  perform- 
ance-funding formul.i,  for  the  nliocation  of 
operating   .subsidies   for   public   houslii;7.    It 
should  be  replaced  by  the  .Secretarv's  allo- 
cation of  operating  subsidies  In  conformance 
with    the    law.    "taking    into    account    the 
character  and  location  of   i!ie  project  and 
characteri.itics  of  the  families  served".  Fur- 
ther. HUD  should  consistently  comply  with 
its  funding  and  operating  budget  obligations 
as  defined  in  esistUig  annual  contrlbutlon3 
contracts.  Congress  should  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  periodic  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  HUD'S  compliance  with  these  obligations. 
Lawsuit-?  against  HUD   may  be  necessary  to 
compel   It  to  fultm   Its  statutory  and  con- 
tractual obligations  on  this  and  other  mat- 
ters covered  In  these  Resolutions.  If  neces- 
sary, the  N'ational  Housing  Conference  should 
Initiate  or  support  appropriate  action  hi  the 
courts  to  assure  that  all  available  program.s 
are  carried  out  to  assist  in  the  custructlon 
and  operation  of  housing  for  lo-v.  nvidorate 
and  middle-income  families. 
B.  Additional  Legislative  Authority  for  A-- 
si£'»,ed  Pri-.ate  Housing  Under  Section  2.^6 
We  recommend   an   additional   legislative 
authorization    of   $l,-.0    million    as   contract 
autliority  for  Inttrest  reductions  ur.der  Sec- 
tion 236.  There  a  an  unused  existing  $75 
million  legislative  authoriza'lon  which  has 
not  yet  been  approved  In  an  .Tppropriatloti 
act  for  ttse.  We  urge  approval  in*  an  appro- 
priation act  of  the  'ii.se  of  the^e  authoriza- 
tions totalling  $225  million. 

This  should  provide  100,000  additional 
uiiiis  of  mulLiianiily  housing  under  Section 
236  for  lo-A-  a. Id  moderate  income  persons  In 
rental  or  cociperati-.  e  housing,  witii  20  per- 
cent of  the  units  for  families  of  very  low 
incomes  below  50  percent  of  tiio  median. 
Congress  must  masidate  the  use  of  these 
funtJ.^  by  irUD  to  a.^^ure  tluir  u;c  It  should 


aI.->o  mandate  the  expeditiou.s  prix'essing  of 
the  236  projects  In  tlie  pipeline  which  now 
have  funds  allocated  to  them." 

The  lu74  Housing  Act  contains  a  speciiic 
authorization  for  the  u^o  of  autliorlzations 
under  the  Section  236  program  along  with  a 
time  extension  to  permit  such  use.  We  rec- 
ommend a  rcclsion  of  the  Ihnitatlou  in 
Cotigres&ional  committee  reports  that  alloca- 
tions fur  new  projects  uudtr  Section  236  'i>> 
delayed  until  it  is  proven  that  the  Section  H 
p.-o^r;im  ^^ill  not  meet  the  ho'a.->ing  need  in 
the  area.  It  may  take  n.ore  than  a  year  to 
deternUne  this.  In  the  curtetit  emergencv. 
\<-o  cannot  afford  to  delay  further  ai:ocaiioii.< 
for  new  projects  under  Section  230  uhile  tlic 
new  Section  8  program  is  being  tried. 

The  1974  Housing  Act  In.^tituted  i^afeguard- 
and  improvements  in  the  Section  236  pro- 
gram which  would  avoid  program  dillicultie.-. 
Wo  believe  that  the  financial  difficulty  ex- 
perienced 1^'  .some  exi.-,ting  236  development  ; 
i.!  a  resulW:,f  inilation  and  energy  coot  in- 
creases attd  not  mismanagement  or'miscalcu- 
latlon.  Most  finaticlal  difficulties  are  duo  to 
HUD's  failure  to  take  nece.^.sary  and  timely 
actions  on  rent  Incrca.se.s,  operating  siib- 
•sidies  at-.d  other  matters  to  a.sure  the  con- 
tinued ViabUlty  of  muUifamlly  projects. 
These  problems  can  be  .solved  by  HUD's 
adoprir>n  of  the  fullowlng  recommeudutions: 

(a)  Rental  Increases  should  be  approved 
10  the  extent  necessary  to  make  ilie  projects 
viable.  ' 

(b)  Tlie  1974  Housing  Act  provides  for 
necess.iry  adjustments  in  the  subsidies  to 
meet  Increases  In  real  estate  taxes  and  utiliiv 
costs  to  the  extent  that  the  rc.-,idents  canno'' 
nTord  to  pay  them.  Congress  mu.  t  m.andate 
the  ti.5e  of  this  authority  to  help  assure  the 
financial  stability  of  Section  236  projects. - 

(c)  The  Section  236  admission  limits 
should  be  raised  so  that  needy  families— who 
do  not  qualify  under  current  income  limits 
which  are  too  restrictive— can  occupy  units 
and  still  get  a  partial  sub.sidy.  The  1974 
Housing  Act  requires  the  projects  to  serve 
a  reasonable  range  of  income  groups,  in- 
cluding both  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies. This  would  serve  to  decrciu^e  the  tota' 
-'.ibsidy  per  unit  in  the  existing  236  projec',.: 
and  also  would  promote  economic  integra- 
tion.'' Fanniies  now  are  having  an  Increa.s- 
liigly  hard  time  finding  housing  if  they  are 
a  little  bit  above  the  current  Uicome  limits. 
Tills  recommendation  would  help  to  mee' 
tlie  needs  of  such  families. 

(d)  Section  8  subsidy  assistance  .-.hould  be 
made  available  to  meet  the  difference  be- 
tween 25  percent  of  family  income  and  the 
new  rent.  For  the:,e  projects  the  Section  8  in- 
come limits  .-^houid  be  rtiised  so  Uiat  they  are 
at  lea^t  four  times  the  fair  market  rent.  " 
C.  Release  of  Impounded  Contract  Authorifv 
for  Home  O.viier  iiip  .^,,;,i.stance  Under  Sec- 
tion 233 

There  l.s  '^tiii  an  impoundment  under  Sec- 
tion 235  of  almost  $280  million  in  annual 
contract  atithorify  for  home  owncr.ship  as- 
sistance under  Section  235.  Congrc-^s  should 
mandate  the  it-e  of  tlteso  funds  which  would 
prodtice  24o.o<K)  additional  units  for  homo 
ownership  by  lower  Income  families. 

The  1974  Housing  Act  contains  a  specific 
authorization  for  the  use  of  the.-,e  funds  for 
homo  owner-liip  a.ssistance  for  lower  income 
families.  Tiie  President  sub.equently  asked 
Congress  to  defer  tiie  u  e  of  atiy  of  this 
money.  We  recommend  that  the  Prc.ideni's 
request  be  denied  and  tiiat  HUD  be  required 
<o  allix-ate  the  available  funds  and  get  the 
hoii.ses  built.  We  urye  the  cnac*mc:it  of  S, 
Ro=:.  61  disapproving  the  propo-cd  deferral  of 
budget  authority  to  carry  out  the  home  own- 
ers-hip a.=;.slstance  program  under  Section  235. 
Thi-  ResoluMon  w.as  hiToduced  by  Chairman 
Joh.n  Sparkman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  at'.d  Urban  Affairs  for  himself  and 
Senators     Btookc,     Hathaway,     Hutnphrey, 
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■Tuvits,   Mathlas.  Percy,  Pro'tn-.ire,  SL^vcf.  ?t 
ti'ad  Williams. 

r,      CONCI.UfclON 

Tlic  1971  H)tL.lng  Ace  contnuied  cxist.uig 
j>tOi,rams  under  public  iiousaig  and  under 
Stclions  235  and  236  and  rent  supplements. 
It  Is  ic..pei'ati\e  tiiat  tl'.ese  be  utilized  during 
tl  -3  (-Uirent  emcr^eiuy  in  liousing  and  the 
dL'cp  recession  lU  our  economy.  All  impounded 
f-'i:  as  should  be  released  and  the  lecom- 
meuded  additiouai  authori.  ations  thwuld  be 
€iiacicd  prompily.  Congress  si^oulJ  extend 
lor  I'^o  more  y.ur-,  the  tin-c  ciuriii;^  which 
rontraci  authority  may  be  used  to  t.^sist  Sec- 
•iU'n  23.")  iiome  ownership  aiid  Section  206 
muUl'amily  hoi'.siiH'.  Ti.o  ia'.v  shovUd  mau- 
da.'e  the  use  of  these  funds  by  HUD  and  the 
pronipt  start  of  construct  ion  01  projects 
vhicli  already  hn\e  funds  aUocaled  to  them. 
A  totr'l  of  .'")40.0l.'n  un:!~  of  housi.iL'  could  be 
started  under  these  3  existing  programs,  be- 
.sldc  tlie  300,000  units  aircatiy  in  ui-.e  pipe- 
line. Tin,  housing  la  ui gently  needed  by  tho.  e 
cf  ioivcr  tiiconies  wVio  are  .^uilenijg  scnous 
hnrdsiipf  It  wi.>r,M  also  relieve  ut.'-ic;);  j- 
riK'tit  and  siimulai-"  the  ecuuomv. 

In  HUD's  buci;.;.'L  last  ye;  r.  il  estimntea 
t.'08,7o0  aiiit;;  of  ic  ;-iatioiis  i.r  subsidi/.ed 
honsrag  for  Fiscia  Year  1974.  In  mis  year'.'. 
budyct,  llio  actual  number  of  re.trvaiiotis 
thown  15  only  33.1  i"  units  for  Fiscal  'i>ar 
1074.  That  I3  oome  i.!iurlfail!  It  i..  again -t  this 
hackgroiaid  and  lie  conliuued  inellec  live  op- 
er.T.tious  of  HUD  tiiat  v.e  ha'. e  gra\e  skep- 
ticism coir  crnin:.'  Ht'D's  projectioos  of  al- 
locaiioivs  of  200,6i)0  units  and  55.000  starts 
by  Juno  GO  of  this  year  uivier  the  ne  v  and 
iintritd  Section  8  program.  'V.'c  Ij  ive  similar 
doubts  conc:in'nui,t  HUD's  abili'.y  to  aclue'o 
rcscr', aiions  of  400,000  units  and  ttaris  of 
1*0.000  units  ir.icicr  Section  8  ciiitilig  Fical 
Year  197G, 

lu  the  following  sections  of  this  Report, 
V  e  aie  recotumendln?  neces.-ary  actions  under 
ether  existing  programs  10  provide  iiot'-in:; 
for  the  elderly  and  tiie  haudicapi^ed  ami 
Itoubiitg  in  rural  areas,  purticuhuly  fr  per- 
."^ans  of  loY.er  incomes.  In  later  scttions  of 
this  Rcpcrt,  wa  are  leconurenuiti'T  additional 
emergci>cy  hcasing  pro^raini  which — to- 
fiether  wU'i  thoco  described  u'oove— vvill  cu- 
nble  tho  achleverneu'i,  ol  our  rc\i.;ed  annuiil 
?oal  of  1.2'30.000  units  a  year  lur  ptiions  01 
low  nnd  moderate  incomes  and  ijr  miudle- 
Incc.nif  f.inilles  who  have  been  pric'-d  out 
of  Ih.e  market  due  to  c-urrcrit  h.i_;li  inicresl 
and  hou.-'ing  costs.  '■ 

17.  Suction  202  i.Uou'u  be  iti'I  j  unph .ncKtcd 
to  provide  40')00  additional  duf^Uinffs  for 
the  eUhily  urai  innidicappcd 
Direct  loans  .'hould  be  made  under  Sec- 
tion 202.  together  witli  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 8,  which  should  provide  over  40,000  units 
of  housing  tor  tlie  elcierly  an  i  handicapped. 
The  1974  Houstii;  Act  amended  the  Section 
2;!2  piOcrram  to  [uovide  hous'n'  fur  the  el- 
derly and  hand!(  ani'Cd  throu^tli  an  a\ithori/a- 
tion  ot  .SfjOO  million  of  Treasury  advances  for 
loan  purposes.  Ihc^e  l^ans  arc  to  be  made 
at  an  Interest  rste  e.]ual  to  the  Trca«iu-y's 
borrov.itig  cost,  plus  a  stircharpe  to  cover 
atJministrattve  expenses  and  anticipated 
losses.  Such  tin:inci]--'  will  make  it  po,s,slble 
to  serve  the  eklerly  who  a.'-e  inia'ole  to  pay 
the  current  higher  interest  costs,  Tiie  1974 
Housing  Act  prov  ides  1  hat  borrovvin,'  s  nnd 
h'Mis  under  .^^ectlon  202  siiall  not  be  hvcluctid 
lu  the  Federal  Bndgi-t. 

The  Sfi  rloti  202  projia.n  ^1  'Mid  be  tts^ci  in 
Inudem  with  Se.  tlon  8  to  serve  thii-e  of  lovv 
atid  moderate  l.iccmes.  We  npree  vith  HUD 
th"T.t  Section  8  housing  assi--tance  should  be 
pi'K)\ldo,l  liT  some  or  all  of  the  units  in  any 
I'.'o.iect  approved  under  Section  202.  Tlirotigh 
.■iucii  housing  assistance,  the  monthly  hous- 
ing Costs  will  be  reduced  to  an  amount,  w-hlch 
Mill  be  within  the  financial  reach  of  the 
tlderly  and  the  haiidlcapped  in  the  lover- 
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Income  group.  Each  project  Is  to  serve  both 
low  and  moderate  Income  families  in  an  eco- 
nomic mix  which  is  appropriate  for  the  area 
and  for  the  enable  operation  of  the  project. 
The  Administration  has  taken  the  first 
step  toward  the  use  of  Section  202  loans 
in  conjunction  wtih  Section  8  housing  as- 
sistance. The  Section  8  program  will  provide 
assistance  to  lower  the  monthly  charges  wlien 
needed  to  serve  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
who  are  among  those  most  dc-rerving  and  In 
iteed  of  Federal  hotising  ic  si.-ttaice. 

However,  HUD  plans  to  provide  oufv  con- 
Kiruction  financing  under  Section  202  W." 
recommend  that  the  funds  be  u^ed  r.ot  only 
lor  construction  financing,  but  also  lor  the 
p?rni.^nent  financing  authori.:cd  by  the  1974 
Housi'ig  Act.  This  is  nece^j-iry  to  provide 
permanent  financing  at  the  lower  intcre.st 
rates  intended  under  Section  202.  it  is  also 
necessary  to  asstire  that  sponsors  of  such 
;noJectc,  will  be  able  to  get  permanent  financ- 
ing in  the  amounis  requi.'cd  to  develop  thr'ss 
;-'.ojejts. 

We  recommend  tha<  the  compeMU'P  bid- 
t'lng  requirements  in  the  enrlier  Sec' ion  202 
program  be  eliminated  or  sub.=tantiullv  modi- 
fied. This  requirement  serves  to  discottrfctP 
pctentlal  developers'"'  bccint<^e  o''  the  hi^li 
irnnt-end  costs  and  ri.ska  vhic'n  mast  b? 
undertaken  in  Initiating  projecis  and  ob'.ain- 
ii-»  final  determinations  by  IIUD.  The  turn- 
Ue;-  or  negotiated  bid  approaches  should  b" 
authorized,  as  they  have  been  most  sacce-s- 
f  ul  in  public  housing  and  cooperativr.;. 

Instead  of  HUD's  program  to  use  only  ;2!5 
million  for  the  Section  202  program,  we  urge 
the  use  of  the  full  li^eoo  million  authorized  in 
the  1974  Housing  Act,  together  with  tlie  $l.''-.i 
irallion  of  uncommitted  funds  previously 
available  under  Section  202.  To  enable  titf 
full  u^e  of  these  authorized  funds,  it  will  bs 
«ece?.'-ary  to  obtain  approval  in  an  appropri- 
ation act  of  an  increase  in  the  limits  of  HUD'.? 
lending  authority  equal  to  the  full  amount  of 
tlie  legislative  authorization  under  Section 
202.  We  recommend  such  action. 

To  better  enable  nonprofit  and  conpcrat've 
coi-porations  to  participate  In  the  .^ecion  202 
programs,  it  Is  necessary  to  revie  Uf  pro- 
grams for  technical  assistance  nnd  seed  cnpi- 
tal  loans  under  Sections  106(al  and  106(b). 
These  programs  were  .-.ui-pcnded  as  p.irt  ot 
former  President  Nixon's  movatoiium.  T'le:' 
should  now  be  revived. 

1'.  Rural  housing  cuthoi I'.utMin  in  titc  107 i 
Housing  Act  thoul-d  ha  juVy  Jcscd  anil 
iinpliivieiited 

Assistance  uud^r  the  rural  hoi'sinsr  pro- 
^lams  should  provide — primarily  in  new  con- 
-siTUCtion — at  least  50,000  assisted  units  for 
those  of  lower  incomes  and  50,000  unsuiisl- 
diixd  units  with  FmHA's  insured  mortsaee  fi- 
nancing. This  is  ill  addition  to  whatever 
housing  can  be  produced  with  a.ssistance  un- 
der Section  8.  Rural  housing  has  become  in- 
creasingly important  to  meet  urpent  needs 
and  stimulate  the  national  economy.  There 
has  been  a  change  in  the  migration  01  fami- 
lies so  tliat  now  more  families  are  moving 
I'om  the  cities  to  the  non-metropolitr.n  areas 
than  those  moving  from  rural  areas  to  the 
cities.  There  Is  also  an  increased  economic 
development  of  rural  areas  as  more  workers 
a/e  moving  to  Job  opportunities  In  small 
towns  and  rural  communities. 

1<3  meet  these  increasing  nee  is,  the  itj74 
Housing  Act  made  a  number  of  ipiport-H.it 
a"d  progressive  changes  In  the  linusiuT  p't- 
prams  of  the  Fanners'  Home  AdminlstriMon 
CPinHA").  Tliese  Included  rB!sI\ig  the  serv- 
ice area  to  communities  with  a  pcn"l.''.*ion 
of  up  to  20,000  which  are  outside  of  SMSA's, 
a  technical  assistance  grant  program,  ex- 
panded research  authority,  and  an  Impro-.ed 
housing  rehabilitation  loan  program.  Most 
importantly,  it  includes  a  rent  stipplement 
program  for  use  with  the  rur.1l  rental  and 
farmworkers  housing  programs  of  tiie  FmHA. 
These  le^tLslative  change-  h.ate  brotighi; 
prcr-ms    to    rur.Tl    n-c.'ia    wh'eh    'v^-re   long 


av.Ti':i)le  to  rr'jaii  A-.i£'rlcp..  T:;,fr,rttina'.ely, 
the  A:.i:>-.iiii..-trat!on  has  decided  not  to  li.i- 
plemt'iit  and  carry  out  these  Ip.ws,  Tlie  Pres- 
ident's budget  drops  the  farmworriers  hou.t- 
ing  j-.:ricram  of  gTMi*'  at  d  loans.  It  also 
(hops  the  ieci.nical  a^^istance  grams  for 
.'•■If-help  liousui'.;  I-'mHA  is  refusing  to  in- 
pien.(>!i'o  tl'.e  rei:t  supplen"ient  procram  for 
rural  areas.  HUD  is  .strangling  tne  tradiiional 
pr-biic  hovisiag  pro^tram.  All  ci  this  means 
that  tltere  '.".ill  i)e  iio  pro::;rain  t')  serve  rtiral 
I'l.v-inconip  pef^iiie  desplie  the  provisions  in 
the  3  974  H Jiising  Ac.  Coui.'re.«  must  man- 
date liie  use  01  tne  rural  housing  programs 
In  tin-  1974  Housing  .^ct  to  assute  that  hous- 
ing is  provided  for  Rnv-iiicoine  people  In  ru- 
ral h'eas. 

Legi-.lativo  goas  for  ■!975,  coi.sequciiily, 
must  be  both  long  and  short  term.  Tlie 
chauL'es  wTought  In  the  1974  Housir^  Act 
h.a.e  to  be  .seen  in  tie  ccntf-xt  cf  both  poaU. 
Hie  !>eneiit.s  gained  !.)r  rural  aref'.s  are  a  m:;- 
jor  stop  toward  \\v  broader  changes  needed 
to  eradicate  siio.-^iaiidard  liousiiig  in  rural 
America. 

In  tlie  siioit  t<  rm,  we  muf^t  see  that  th'- 
rural  housing  pr' '^ranis  made  atailaijle  lu 
tile  1974  Housing  Act  are  implemented  itii- 
media'ely  a:!d  tiiat  ih-  is  doiie  a-  intended 
by  the  Con.f,ress  We  recotmaend  tiie  landing 
C'l  tiie  previously  legisK.ted  grunt  pro'trams 
l.ir  hou-.itig  rehabilitation  and  the  lulfill- 
incnt  ot  the  Rural  Development  Act,  We  also 
rccomn-end  letlslri'ioi;  which  will  prevent 
massive  foreclosures  on  homes  res'alting  from 
the  r.'Viigfi  ol  ti  e  pre.se'it  ecouomlc  reces- 
bion. 

The  proper  administration  of  the  FmH.\ 
housing  progr.ims  has  become  an  iiicreasinsr 
concern.  Recent  overs'ahr  hearings  liave  ex- 
posed ,=  ituation.s  of  FmH.A  staff  shortages, 
prof'rau  overloadlns  and  uiiqualined  petscn- 
jiel.  In  order  to  overcome  these  di'flef?ncles, 
v.e  recor.tmend  proper  funding  le-  els  for  sal- 
ary and  expfn:es.  inclucling  res'orfiticu  tf 
the  trivel  fiijids.  Tlie  recetn  cut  In  FiuHA 
travel  is  causing  h3"'oc  with  its  hntsin'i  pro- 
gram vxhlch  df-pends  upni  direct  .services  In 
wide'^•  (lisperr-fd  areas  and  will  pro\e  co"nter- 
liroriiK  ;ve  bv  deepening  tiie  economic  cr'i^li 
in  1  ural  are.rs. 

Rural  areas  still  face  high  le-.els  cf  poverty, 
liistitu'ional-houslng-dellvery  weaknesses, 
and  mavket  aggregation  problems.  In  the 
long  ri':i,  new  ways  of  cieaMng  witi!  the!"* 
diffcient  problems  must  be  examined  by 
Congres--.  During  the  Inst  .>:esslon.  the  Emer- 
gency Rural  Hou mg  Act  was  introduced  and 
as>i;'!.ed  to  th"  housinf;  sitbccntmlttees  as 
S.  25S2  and  HR.  10920.  However,  major  fea- 
tures ol  the  Bills  did  not  receive  the  full 
heariiv;  and  examination  that  they  dcr-rved. 
We  recammer.d  Ipcislatlon  prcvldlng  for  r^ 
con-.prf hensive  rural  deliverv  system  ard 
more  realistic  subsidies, 

A  new  look  at  the  oper.^'lcti  cf  the  FniH\ 
Is  in  order,  rjer.ause  of  the  Importance  of 
hou- it:;-  and  conimunlty  development  in 
rural  America,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  m?'fing  the  FmHA  a  mr.j'r  division  of  the 
D'.pfr'ment  of  A^'ri-rvUure  and  separating 
its  fartn-relC'tci  activity  from  its  housif.g 
atid   co:umui!lty   de-'elopmen*    fu.nctlo.'ts. 

Uiider  the  1974  Housinr;  Act.  the  major 
subsi:!"  intended  to  serve  the  lowest  lncom<» 
population  is  Sec.  ion  8  leasing',  of  which  2S 
poicfnt  has  been  al'ocated  t.->  non-metro- 
po!it:;;i  r.re.'is.  Tlie  effertiieiiess  of  this  p'-o- 
t.r.im  in  scrvini;  poor  rural  Americans  .shoul  i 
receive  early  oversight  review  by  the  hou~niL; 
st'bcommi  lee:     of    tie    Cougress. 

In  the  lace  of  mounting  infiatlon.  netd 
nnd  unemplovmenl.  we  recouunentl  I'aui  tho 
fiuthuiiza'aou  level  f^r  mo  Rural  Hotising 
jusurau'-e  F'aiid — whiJi  co'.ers  t'.ie  home 
owner.-hii)  and  rent.al  program^  of  FmHA— 
slioitld  he  Increased  from  its  present  &2  2 
btlllon  level  to  J2.9  billion.  Appropriations 
for  farmworker  housing  should  be  raised 
from  ilie  prcFenl  ."5  million  to  j-lS  miilluu 
to   tipproximare   the   current    atuhorizatli-.i 
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leel.  We  recommend  necessary  lucreajes  m 
appropriA'ions  for  the  additional  staff  re- 
nuired  for  FniHA  to  do  tl;e  job  that  must  be 
tlone  by  i\,  also,  necessary  action  to  im- 
f.y.e  and  txpedie  its  admiiiiitration. 
V/.  SecLion  8  Program   should   be  adrni-ii,-i- 

rrred  and  modified  to  try  to  make  it  u-ork- 

afylf  and  arceptablc 

We  do  not  approve  or  -iippori  the  acti-)!i  of 
'•le  AdmiJiistration  ia  placing  complete  re- 
liiiice  on  the  houoing  As.slstance  Program 
I'Jider  beet  ion  a  of  the  United  States  Hoxia- 
li!<„'  Act  a?  conlaiiiPd  in  the  1974  Hotisiug 
Act.  All  of  the  major  liitcre:;t  groups  have 
c  <pre.S3ed  grave  concern  about  the  ba.slc 
v.orkabilify  of  the  Section  8  program.  This 
ri'-ludca  home  builders,  pii\a'.e  developers, 
housing  authorities,  state  aa;encle.s.  spoi'sors 
ard  lenCers.  ^:evertheles3,  we  v.ru.e  that  this 
program  be  fully  implenienled  and  tried,  to 
clevermlue  whether  it  can  become  vvorkable 
and  effective.  As  stated  abo.e.  d.irlna;  a 
'ransitional  period— which  will  e.\;eud  at 
least  throiii^h  FY  1976 — until  we  ran  de- 
'crmuie  whether  the  Section  8  program  will 
bf?  etfeotiv©  in  achieving  the  necessary  vnl- 
"iie  of  3Ub.5idi7ed  housing,  we  recommend 
'h:it  other  existing  programs  be  available. 
::;e  Section  8  program  .should  be  orly  one 
of  the  alternate  available  proizrams.  Paat  ex- 
perience &how.s  that  it  takes  at  least  a  year 
to  Ket  a  new  mMltiiamily  program  .-.larted, 
••ven  wi^en  it  is  structured  to  make  it  work- 
ane  and  accept  able. 

As  to  tlie  Presiden  s  budget.  It  estimates 
that  not  more  than  2U0.00O  units  will  be 
allocated  in  FY  U)75  of  the  available  au- 
thority for  400.000  units.  The  unused  au- 
♦iiorization  for  the  other  200.000  units  would 
i.e  carried  forward  to  FY  197d  when  there  is 
:in  estimated  alloc.ition  of  400,000  units.  An 
adduloiifil  anntial  coiifributlon  authori/a- 
t:oii  w.U  be  requested  by  HUD  in  1975  to 
i-over  200,000  adcii  ional  units  rather  than 
400.000  units  fur  the  previous  year,  as  pro- 
\;led  lii  'he  1974  Housing  Act.  Since  the 
bidfiiit  indicates  that  HUD  will  not  meet  Its 
oi;:4inal  projected  housing  goals  under  Sec- 
':)n  8.  At?  ha.e  recommended  above  that 
HUD  ije  required  to  divert  half  of  the  Sec- 
tion 8  n.one\ — S900  million  of  which  has  been 
di.strioti.ed  for  allocation — to  traditional 
public  hollaing  and  turnkey  programs.  How- 
ever, we  recommend  an  additional  author- 
I'-ation  of  .$450  raiilion  in  annual  contribu- 
tion authority  'o  restore  to  the  Seciion  8 
program  the  proposed  amount  to  be  reallo- 
cated to  -radltional  puijUc  housing  and 
t'lrnkcy  programs.  This  amount  should  be 
.icidtd  to  the  amount  requested  for  Section 
8  111  iho  President's  budget  for  FY  1976. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  should  follow  the 
concept  embodied  in  Title  XVI  of  the  1968 
Housing  Act  and  establish  a  production  goal 
for  all  Section  8  housing  by  the  categories 
of  ne.>.',  rehabilitated,  state  housing  and 
existing  housing.  These  goals  should  be  de- 
fined in  terms  of  units  to  be  started  na- 
tionallv  and  bv  each  iuotning  office  and 
-iiould  also  prescribe  target  dates  for  achiev- 
i!ig  the  idcntilled  goals.  HUD  should  make 
a  quarteily  report  to  Congress  conceming 
M;e  rate  of  starts  achieved  as  compai-ed  wl'h 
»ae  prescribed  taryM  dates:  aUo.  the  aJUM'al 
'    s;  per  Uiilt  of  ihe  subsidy  assistance. 

In  publl.shlng  regulations  to  implement 
'iio  Section  8  program,  HUD  has  failed  to 
ftijly  utilize  the  uuihorl-v  ^ranted  to  i:..  It 
has  impo'.ed  manv  res'ric'ions  and  liinlta- 
uons  which  tend  to  make  the  program  even 
1C.-5  «t'ractive  than  those  under  the  In-.v  It- 
•elf.  If  a  larger  volume  of  housing  is  to  be 
Lon.stntned  with  assistance  under  Sec  ion  8, 
we  recommend  that  these  additloi-al  admin- 
istrative rest  lie  Ions  be  removed  -and  that 
liie  regulations  ccrrv  out  the  Intent  of  the 
1174  Housing  Act.  IlUatr.itlve  of  necessary 
•  natives  in  regulations  and  adrnini-tratlve 
pcii'ies  are  Uie  following; 


(a)  The  1974  Housing  .^ct  p.ovtdt.s  that 
families  should  pay  between  lo  and  20  per- 
cent of  their  kTO^s  income  lor  their  housing 
costs.  The  HUD  Regulations  only  apply  the 
15  percent  requirement  to  "very  large  or 
very  poor  families"  or  families  with  excep- 
tional medical  or  other  expen  ,€s.  All  other 
families  must  pay  25  percent  of  llieir  gios.s 
income  for  their  portion  of  rent.  The  HUD 
Regulations  .should  utilize  more  ihnu  the 
Io\.est  extreme  of  the  Congressional  income 
range. 

We  recommend  that  elderly  families  whose 
l.icomes  are  50  percent  below  liie  median 
should  nl20  pay  only  15  peicent  of  their 
gross  in'.ome  fi.r  housing  costs.  We  further 
recommend  that  all  other  families  pay  20 
percent  since  this  relates  to  gros-s  income. 
This  will  be  more  fair  to  faiiiilies  and  better 
a--ure  their  ability  to  pay,  pailicularly  dur- 
ing this  period  of  deep  recession. 

(b)  'liie  1074  Housing  Act  provides  that 
f.ie  amount  of  the  subsidy  .-^Iiould  be  ad- 
Justed  annually  with  interim  revisions  a.s 
market  conditions  vary.  Tlie  Congressional 
intent  was  to  make  frequent  adjustments  in 
the  .subsidy  to  reflect  variances  in  the  actual 
and  necessary  e.xpen.^es  of  owning  and  main- 
taining units  which  have  re.-»ultcd  from  sub- 
stantial general  Increases  in  real  e-.tatc  ta.xes, 
utility  rates  or  similar  costs.  The  Regula- 
tions restrlctively  define  -similar  costs'  to 
mean  only  costs  regulated  by  an  adn.inistra- 
tive  body.  The  law  makes  no  such  restric- 
tion and   neither  should  the  Regulation.s. 

(c)  The  1974  Housing  Act  provides  that 
subsidy  payments  cm  be  made  for  a  CO-day 
period  wheti  there  are  vacancies  either  dur- 
ing rent-up  or  during  the  term  of  the  .sub- 
■=Kiy  contract.  The  Rfgula-ioii.s,  however,  ar- 
bitrarily limit  their  payments  to  80  percent. 
Tl-.e  figure  .■should  be  raised  to  luo  percent 
to  owners  v.ho  tue  acting  in  good  faith  to  All 
the  vacancies. 

^  lU)  The  1974  Housing  Act  requires  that 
■jO  percent  of  the  families  must  be  in  the 
ver'/  low  income  CTiegory  on  a  nationnl  basis. 
The  Reguletions  require  that  this  be  done  on 
a  project-by-project  basis  at  initial  occu- 
ptuicy.  While  we  approve  economic  integra- 
"ou  in  all  assisted  housing  projects,  this 
regulation  is  unduly  restrictive  in  requiring 
j()  percent  of  very  low  income  families  in 
every  project,  becau.ie  this  does  not  allow 
enough  fle.'iibihty  in  adminisioring  the 
program. 

le)  Fair  .mirket  rents  and  rent  increases 
sitovild  reflect  realistic  local  market  condi- 
tions by  taking  into  account  new  construc- 
'!in  costs,  tne  prevailing  tax  structure, 
Davis-Bacon  prevailing-wage  requirement.s. 
as  well  as  probable  increa.sed  costs  dtie  to 
rompiiance  with  Federal  regulations  and  re- 
t;\:li-ements  All  too  often  in  the  past  HUD 
has  relied  on  faulty  data.  As  a  resiUt.  pro- 
grams have  been  InefTective  and  li.ive  not 
neen  administered  in  a  way  that  Congress 
111  tended.  There  is  a  need  for  a  better  mecha- 
ni.sm  in  esiablismng  fair  market  rents  for 
new  and  e.>wisting  housing.  In  each  hoasing 
fuarket  area,  there  .should  be  a  Joint  commit- 
tee of  hou.-ing  industry  gro.ips,  including 
participants  from  the  public.  qu.Ts.l -public 
and  private  .sector  as  well  as  tlic  HUD  Area 
Onice  representatives.'" 

(f)  Since  income  limits  are  ba.sed  on  a 
percentHge  of  the  median  income  in  an  area. 
I-  is  important  to  assure  that  liUDs  median- 
m-ome  deierminaiious  accurately  reflect  the 
facts  and  are  woikaMe.  Frequent  re-deter- 
minatious  should  be  made  to  enable  upward 
adjustments  and  keep  the  limits  cttnent  at 
all  times,  particularly  during  these  periods  of 
1  -ing  wages  and  costs  ox  living. 

ig)  The  Regulations  provide  th.^t  the  in- 
itial contract  rents  may  exceed  the  f.iir  mar- 
ket rents  by  up  to  10  percent  If  the  HUD 
f.eld  office  director  determines  such  lilgh^r 
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ren's  .ire  ren  x,.iab!e  and  are  necessary  to 
implement  the  local  housing  assistance  plan. 
Traditional  practice  under  the  Section  2j 
leasing  proc^rani.  as  well  as  the  language  oi 
the  1974  Huusiii;;  Act,  imply  that  the  10  per- 
cent excess  -should  be  available  without  re- 
quiring approval  or  specitic  conditions.  The 
10  percent  .should  be  available  upon  the  cer- 
1  ificat ion  of  the  cvner,  particularly  in  view  of 
li.e  tact  that  .spe-ial  co-.ts  of  administration 
and  manaL.emeiu.  will  re.sult  ia  costs  for  Sec- 
tion 8  developments  that  exceed  iho.se  of  the 

•  iiiparoble  unit.s  u  ;ed  in  determining  tlie 
Kiir  nif  rket  rents. 

(h)  The  Regulations'  reciuiremeiU  thot 
il'cre  be  compliance  v.ith  HUD  minimum 
property  .standards  should  be  ch.mged  to  re- 
quire such  complianee— on  non-FH-\  in- 
.siired  rinancing — only  in  localities  where  a 
modern,  re.-ognized  building  code  is  not 
enforced. 

11}  HUD  Re^ttilations  .should  permit  ■  onc- 
-  ep  HUn  proo\s.sing'  in  order  to  make  tiie 
nse  of  HLD-insurcd  luiancing  more  pr.Tc- 
ticable  in  tandom  with  the  Section  8  subsidy. 

(ji  Our  prim.try  eoticern  relates  to  the 
a'  ailability  of  financing  for  the  development 
in  projects  to  be  as.si.sted  under  Section  8. 
We  recomniPud  that  the  following  actions  be 

♦  nVten  by  HUD  to  assure  the  availability  of 
S:    anring: 

(It  In  the  ease  of  loans  by  .stale  and  loe.tl 
ir-'encies  where  a  40-ve^r  term  of  a.ssLstanee 
pavments  is  permitted.  HUD  should  make  11 
clear  that  tiie  loans  vill  be  for  the  40-vear 
p  riod  roiuemplated  in  the  1974  Housing 
Act.  Under  proposed  regulations,  HUD  has 
reserved  the  ri^ht  to  allow  shorter  periods 
of  assistance  payment-.  This  jeopardizes  the 
obility  of  state  agencies  to  obtain  the  funds 
and  make  the  loans.  The  involved  state  or 
local  agency  should  have  the  option  of 
renewing  the  assistanee  contract  up  to  the 
full  tenn  inaximum  of  forty  years,  which  is 
the  required  period  for  financing  to  achieve 
lair  market  rentals  tipp;  oved  by  HUD. 

|2>  In  the  case  of  mortga„'cs  to  be  ii  -ured 
bv  FHA,  iu  is  iie'-css.iry  that  HUD  in.stire 
loans  for  a  40-yc:tr  period  even  thouijh  the 
aj-sistance  contract  is  limited  to  20  vears. 
It  would  not  be  feasible  to  itmorti/e  FH.^ 
injured  loins  in  a  .shorter  period  becau.^e 
t!ie  debt  -ervice  would  be  too  hi-h  to  aehieve 
liie  fair  mitrlcet  rentals  approved  bv  HUD. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  make  the  Section  8 
program  attractive  and  acceptable  to  de- 
\ elopers,  par  flnanchtg  should  be  !>vall,\hi- 
through  Ginnie  .Mae  t Government  National 
Mortgage  A.s.sociation)  in  the  s.ime  manner 
as  it  is  noiV  available  for  236  projects.  We 
rcariirm  our  rccommef.d.itjon  that  Section  8 
=  hould  i)o  amended  to  provide  the  same  40- 
year  term  for  assistance  payment  on  proj- 
ects not  financed  by  slate  or  local  agennes 
a.s  is  provided  v.-here  the  llnoncing  is 
obtained  from  ^tich  .igcncics.  There  is  the 
:  tme  need  for  such  40-year  assistance  to 
support  40-ye..r  financing  in  all  projects 
iejardle.-s  of  tiie  source  of  the  financing. 

(3)  To  help  a.-;stire  the  availabllitv  of 
financing,  the  contracted  amount  of  a^sisi- 
asice  .should  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  debt 
."I'rvice  on  the  development  loan  and  be 
pledged  as  .^-ecurity.  To  the  extent  tiiaG 
e.xcess  inoonie  is  collected  from  the  prolccttt. 
the  excess  Income  siiould  be  paid  to  HCID 
.Tiid  credited  against  the  amount  of  nssistance 
paid  and  pledged  a.3  security  for  tl.e  loan. 
Th'.s  will  involve  no  .rteater  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  will  effectively  utilize 
the  a.s.slatance  contract  to  achieve  financing 
at  lower  Interest  rates,  j.ist  as  ha.s  been  done 
Vi-h  annual  contributions  in  financing 
public  hou.sing. 

(4 1  HUD  -Should  issue  cla-.-ifving  instruc- 
tions lor  prore.ssing  mortgage-insurance  ap- 
plications bv  HUD  field  offices  which  permit 
i-ecoginlion  of  Section  8  subsidv  payments 
to  be  received  on  acccLint  of  as.slsted  occu- 
raut.t.    A   prr.jf,';    .  lenriy    Intended    for   full 
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r-  partial  occupancy  by  assisted  families 
should  be  processed  on  that  basis  and  not 
on  the  hypothetical  cssiuuption  of  non-sub- 
-ijized  (ircupancy 

(5)  Other  actions  should  be  tuken  which 
V  in'a---"rc  that  housing  assistance  payments 
l,v  HUD  are  reciuired  rather  than  discretlon- 
.  .v  when  ircreascs  nie  neeci.od  in  assistance 
'()' vivieiits  to  meet  nicrease=  in  utility  cofts, 
ic:il  pvcpertv  taxes  and  other  expenseF-  This 
,.  U>  eo.irorm  to  tiic  clear  iiituit  tf  tiie  1''74 
Housin-:  Act. 

(\i)  We  urtte  HUD  to  as  are  s'.fr,cient  fiind- 
•  ■•  '  ff-r  the  iicv.-  con-'-truetioti  portion  o!  the 
jirogrnin    bv    adimnisMatlvely    fUIocatlng    75 

■  lercetit  of  the  available  luttdiiu'  for  n^wlv 
cipuslructed  and  subsfanl  itUlv  rebnbllU.'.tecl 
r.ro.lecls.  and  the  remaining  2.7  tcrce-M  f.i 
iv;l.--tiiv-;  housing. 

(1)  We  sunprnt  HUD's  ox.-lus;  jn  of  S--.-' itnt 
£1  housing  assistance  for  mobile  homes.  Thev 
Mil  to  provide  atlecit'ite  safety  and  to  me't 
proper  standards  i.-r  family  li.e  and  a  go<;fi 
tnvirotiment. 

(m)  In  projects  v.uicli  h;ne  FHA-liisui-ed 
f.'anciiig.  elderly  lesidet.ts  are  l^elng  forced 
.  leave  because  their  fixed  inc  ;nes  rue  In- 
iiriequa'e  to  piiV  ineieases  in  monthly 
charges.  Tiiey  should  be  ehitible  to  receive 
1;  sisTaiice    uiider    Section    8    f.nd   such    as- 

■  ,■  tance  to  tlie  elderly  sliould  not  be 
iimited  to  20  pereent  of  tt.c  units  in  a 
jii'oject. 

(n)  Manv  projects  lia\e  been  br.iit  vhich 
have  renewable  contract.-  lor  assistance 
nider  .Section  23  toe;. able  them  lo  serve  low- 
ri'  income  families.  These  contracts  should 
he  nutomatlcallv  rettowed  under  Section  23 
iiid  necessary  funds  should  be  available  for 
tWat  purpose.  HUD  should  keep  faith  In  ful- 
,.,iing  the  purposes  of  projects  which  were 
'  ullated  In  reliance  upon  such  renewals  at 
tie  end  of  each  periodic  term.  HUD  should 
ri.-'t  require  the  conversion  of  tltoio  contracts 
<^  Section  8.  which  mav  jeop.-.rdi/e  their 
rtniev.al  if  new  conditions  are  a'Jacl.cd  or 
uncommlted  SecLi-.u  8  funds  .ire  not  avail- 
able. Llkewite.  HUD  .should  not  require  cinl- 
\ersions  on  existi.-g  housirt:  from  Section  23 
to  Section  B,  but  sliould  continue  operatioi;r 
vt.der  Section  23  on  such  projects.  Tints,  cu 
a  project  assisted  un^ler  Set»ioii  2H.  the  local 
i  .-usiV/.;  authoritv  should  not  be  ri-quired 
n>  cancel  the  lea-e  if  a  unit  becomes  unoc- 
c  upled.  but  a  v.c^r  tenant  should  be  permlt- 
■t-d  to  occupy  v.ith  continued  assistance 
under  fiectton  2:1.  Moreover,  If  an  owner  can- 
cels the  letise  viih  the  local  housing  au- 
thority, the  housing  authority  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  a  new  lease  with 
s.meono  els?  nnd  oontifiue  Seetlon  23 
assistance. 

In  addition  to  onr  rcrornmetidutions  of 
the  fi  i-CKOlng  tuimini--trati' e  actions,  v.e  rec- 
ommend that  the  1974  Housing  Act  be 
•luiend'-d  to  correct  the  flaw.s  and  defects 
V.  iiich  become  evident  In  the  administration 
(•f  the  Section  8  program.  Such  amendments 
shoul-rl  olso  cover  the  recommendations  whicli 
'.  e  ha. e  made  above  v.-hlch  are  nece.s.=ary  to 
make  Section  8  a  v.orkable  proL'ram.  To  the 
e.Ktent  that  HUD  t.akos  such  action  adminis- 
tratively, such  amendments  v  ill  nol  be  neces- 
s,^ry, 

v:i.RcUaT}iliUit:oii  to  hnprofc  cdslipg  Uous- 
ing,  iiwludhig  section  172  lOid  puh'tic 
homing 
\.  Socilou  3i2  Pio'-tram  For  Rehabiluatioil 
Shoidd  be  Extciuled  Wuh  Additional  Au- 
thorizations 

Ihe  Section  312  rehabilitation  prosr.im  was 
■^•.tei.vi  d  for  one  year  In  the  1974  Housing 
.V't.  Since  this  procram  will  expire  on  Au- 
f-ist  2tl.  IS?.";,  we  recommend  that  It  be  ex- 
tended for  two  year.s  with  an  additional  au- 
11ioriz.it.lon  of  $150  million  a  year.  Section  312 
should  he  continued  as  a  !>pparate  HUD  pro- 
gram  uith  a  revolving  fund."  The  mixture 
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of  loan  funds  with  grant  funds  represents 
at  obviotis  distortion  In  actual  assistance 
a  community  Is  getting.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  cities  In  about  20  Btates  are  restricted 
l<om  the  use  of  community  development 
fuitding  for  rehabilitation  loans  or  grants  bv 
state  law.  In  these  cities,  the  critical  need 
for  rehabilitation  will  be  blocked  or  delayed 
indefinitely  unless  the  Section  312  rehabili- 
tation program  ts  continued  Independent  of 
the  community  Development  PioLnam  futid- 

iji*^. 

Ey  providintr  assistance  for  i-f h-ibihir.tion 
to  people  who  can't  afford  to  make  tiecessary 
iinpiovements.  we  can  preserve  and  Improve 
the  housing  stock.  This  should  make  it  pos- 
■  ible  for  some  of  the  elderly  and  otheis  to 
;  v  in  their  prese'it  housing  if  it  csin  be 
i'voperly  rehabilitated  with  inotuhly  charges 
that  they  can  afford. 

-•.  Public  Housing  Should  Be  Moi'.trt^l. -d  To 
Preserve  It 

Mne  Pre-iclent's  budget  for  FY  ICVG  also 
:;-rtects  authoritv  for  capital  co-.ts,  for  mod- 
e.-iilzation  In  public;  housing  of  -^215  mil- 
lion This  Involves  annual  contribistiou  con- 
tract authority  of  $20  million.  This  reha- 
bilitation program  Is  long  overdue  to  correct 
obsolescence  and  provide  necessary  repairs 
and  replacements  of  items  that  have  worn 
out.  v.'.:  recommend  that  the  amount  for  sijr/t 
,    OLUrnr.ation  be  increased  to  i35U  ii.Jlion 

<  each  fiscal  year  until  ihe  job  is  done.  This 
V. '11  involve  annual  contribution  contract 
authority  of  $32  nUlllon— an  Increase  of  $12 
million  above  the  President's  budget  With- 
out su.h  adequate  funding,  public  housing 
is  seriously  threatened  by  deterlort.aou  be- 
;.  o'.d  a  point  where  It  can  be  saved. 
C.  Rehabilitation  Under  Other  HUD  Prour.uns 
Assistance  and  financing  should  be  pro- 
dded under  other  HUD  programs  for  reha- 
bilitation to  preserve  and  Improve  existing 
housing  This  Includes  assistance  and  fmaiic- 
,  .-  under  Sections  236,  221(d)(3),  213,  202 
i-  fd  Section  8.  It  also  Includes  financing  of 
unai=isted  housing  with  FH.\  Insurance  un- 
der all  applicable  programs. 

.'///.  .AsF.isted  hoiiivg  projerl!,  i'taiJd  cii- 
■.nurune  economic  ivtiyral'.un  to  p'odui\- 
bcUcr  coininunities 


Tlie  1974  Housing  Act  comams  \  nryiu!:  pro- 
•,  iiions  on  the  different  programs  to  athice 
VAX  economic  mix  iu  assisted  housinc;  develop- 
ments. Tills  Is  recognized  as  a  major  means 
of  achieving  sound  and  wholesome  communi- 
j;eb — not  just  housing.  Unhealthy  communi- 
ties are  often  created  when  developments 
are  occupied  solely  by  a  stratified  low-income 
group  with  many  deprived  families  who  have 
terious  social  problems.  A  broad  range  of 
incomes  wUl  include  people  with  upward 
mobility  who  can  provide  leadership  In  devel- 
oping good  and  stable  communities.  We  have 
long  advocated  this  policy  of  economic  in- 
tegration In  assisted  housing.  Wo  rtcominend 
necessary  action  to  help  ef;ec!uate  ti.ls  ob- 
jective. 

As  to  the  public  housing  program,  liie  lt-74 
Housing  Act  provides  that  assisted  housing 
projects  should  include  families  with  a  broad 
range  of  Incomes  to  avoid  concentrations  of 
low  income  and  deprived  families  w^ith  seri- 
ous social  problems.  However,  at  least  2u 
percent  of  the  units  ui  any  project  are  to  be 
for  very  low  Income  families  whose  incom.es 
cJo  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  median  in- 
come for  the  area.  The  Section  8  pro^^rain  also 
coutaiiis  provisions  to  promote  economically 
mixed  housing,  wiLh  30  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies to  be  In  the  very  low  Uicoine  catcLoiy 
i:n  a  national  basis. 

Housing  for  the  elderly  under  Scctit-ii  202 
atid  housing  under  Section  23tj  are  also  to 
&ervc  both  low  and  moderate  Income  families 
In  a  mix  which  will  have  a  reasonable  range 
In  the  Income  levels  of  residents.  Under  the 
Section  236  program,  20  percent  of  the  unit.s 
are  to  be  used  for  very  low  incon-.e  families. 


Tltp  e^tiVtli-hiiien'   f>f  realistic  and  worV:- 
(itiie  income  limits  w;!l  help  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic  Inteyratlo'.    Since  income  Itmltj:   are 
1j:  sed  on  a  perci ntnte  ol  the  mecllrn  income 
In   an   area.   Ir   la  important   t  J  assure   thar 
KUD's    median-liieome    delerniii.ations    if- 
curatelv  reflect  the  facts.  Moreover.  Ireqtient 
re-utteMuinntio!.':  shoiild  be  made  to  enable 
i.>->ward    iidjustments    and    keeo    the    liniits 
rurrent  at  all  times,  particularly  during  these 
]ierioc!s  of  ri^iii;.,   vsaes  and  co'-ts  of  living. 
In  o!-der  to  a:l..cve  the  oh.ieciive  of  iheat 
provisions   in   the   l'"i7l  Houshig   Act    to   as- 
sure   a    rcason-'ble   raute   in    Income    levels 
within  projects,  ve  recommend  that  20  pei- 
(ent  of  the  tcnunts  In  each  project  have  in- 
come.^  uhich  c;ui  {'-^  ttp  to  the  median   in- 
come i.i  the  area.  The  1974  HousUig  Act  au- 
I'noiizps  the  Secretaiy  c.>  HUD  to  estab'iOi 
incom?    limits    which    are    hiblicr    thati    80 
percent  of  the  median      v. hen  he  fntds  that 
.such    varlatiouis    are    necessary    because    ot 
prevailing  levels  of  construction  costs,   lu- 
cvimes  or  other  factors.  Since  an  economic 
mix  in  housing  development-  1-  a  hey  Inctor 
ill  ach.c;ving  befcr  communitie.s.  we  recom- 
i,.;-nd   thr.L  HCD  adopt  this  policy.  If  HUD 
cices  -not  do  so.  ve  reconiniet.l  that  the  1974 
H'lUt.iiig  Act,  l.-e  amended  to  require  thi.t  a 
medlan-aicome  limit  app'.v  to  20  percent  r-t 
;■.-   isied  housing  i  ni's  in  tne  pioject. 

'Wlicn  the  Housing  Act  was  first  li  tio- 
co'ced  m  previotts  years.  ITUD  recon.niei-.ded 
ih.e  median  incon'ie  as  tl.e  r.ppropriate  in- 
einie  limit  due  in  part  to  i'.s  desire  to  en- 
couvaGc  economic  in'e<;raticn.  r.y  iillowi/iK 
this  limit  for  only  20  percent  of  th"  assisted 
units,  'AC  can  better  iiriiievc  an  economic 
n.ix  while  retaining  tlie  ctl.er  80  percent 
(,i  aF-~i.sted  ur.its  for  th.csc  of  !ov,  cr  incomes. 
Tl;e  propocd  ametidme.it  v.i'.l  avoid  dis- 
cnminrilng  ag,'>tnst  families  v.'ho  are  laraely 
s-.'lf-tnpporthig  but  need  some  help  in  ob- 
.aliiin:-:  deconi  housiii  :.  ptvrticular'.v  with 
I'trrciit  high  Interest  rates  and  hit'a  costs. 
.'  ■  a  iiiaitcr  of  equity,  hou~ln_'  a.ssistance 
.-i  ottld  meet  the  neec'is  of  these  lairi'ics  as 
v.;»ll  Rs  those  ol  lo-..er  Incomes. 

Under  the  applicable  legislative  formtil.', 
assisted  families  with  incomes  abcne  80  per- 
cent oi  the  meciipr.  would  pay  hicher  rents 
l-fSed  upon  the  prescribed  percentCLe  of 
tlicir  ".ligher  Incomes.  This  will  reduce  the 
tut.ni  cxpetid.ture-  for  housinc  a'-si.st:\nce  on 
the  pi'cject.  It  wtu  also  help  afsure  the 
iinanciai  st ability  of  projects  and  tl  e  nde- 
quacv  of  project  income  to  meet  obllga- 
lious  ciurin':  the  tcr.-ns  of  the  fir.ancins 
FiiiBllv.  it  Will  avoid  a  ctap  of  tmflled  hous- 
ing needs,  particularly  in  these  critical 
i.'iics  when  ve  need  to  brc  rideu  the  market 
for  hou-in^  to  reat'u  tiiOie  wiio  need  some 
lioip  and  to  .stimulate  production  and  em- 
ployment. 

!X.  .4  coyihi'i,il:on  vj  II. R.  29  (fli  !nodif!c'l  hy 
the  committee)  and  S.  773  should  be  en- 
acrrd  to  enable  2.000,000  iniddle-inrome 
fothiHes  to  fictiieie  ho.ne  r:rnership 
Increases  in  Interest  rates  and  tight  money 
hate  priced  most  middle-income  families  out 
of  the  market.  Tliese  prospective  homeb'Liy- 
ers  hate  been  eliminated  from  the  market 
becitttse  they  can  no  longer  a.Tord  the  higher 
monthly  charges  on  the  financing  av.\ilable. 
To  terve  these  middle-Income  famiUes 
v.hose  incomes  do  not  etceed  129  percent  o'. 
il.e  m'dl.-in  Income  for  an  urea,  the  Emer- 
f.eney  Middle-Income  Housing  Act  of  1975, 
II  r.  2ii.  was  Introduced  by  Representative 
Henrv  S  Rctis^,  Chairman  of  tlie  Committee 
cn\  B.mking.  Ci-rrency  end  Uousliig."  This 
Bill  vonld  autliorlie  HUD  to  EUb.=:idire  the 
inlere.  ;  r.ite  on  mcrtiiages  of  such  middle- 
hicon-.e  families  to  reduce  tlnit  rale  to  6  per- 
cent. Full  assiotanee  payments  would  bo 
made  to  the  fumih-  for  the  first  three  years. 
Half  of  that  amount  would  be  paid  for  the 
fourai  year,  with  no  a.«' -'tance  p.tvments 
the'-eaftVr.  The  Bill  provides  such  assistance 
for  sint'le-fa^niilv  tiui's  and  tmlts  in  coc^>era- 
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the  or  condominium  projects.  With  a  reduc- 
tion In  ijiterest  rates  to  6  percent  during  the 
Jirst  few  years,  this  program  should  flnante 
1.000.000  new  hou.sing  units  a  year  :"or  nilU- 
cile-income  fiimlUes  during  a  two-year  period. 
ilie  eligible  Income  group  would  be  Just 
uoove  the  moderate-li.conie  t^ioup  avutd  by 
ether  ass;sted  programs. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Huii<^ing  and 
Community  Development,  ajiproved  a  modi- 
i'led  ver.sion  of  uie  iJeu.is  Bill.  The  Subcom- 
mittee 3111.  IIR.  4485.  was  iniroduced  by 
S'lbcommittec  Chj^n  irp.n  Barrett  for  himself. 
Chairm.'n  Reuss,  and  17  orher  members  of 
the  Committee.  The  fuil  House  Committee 
then  approved  the  Subcommittee  Bill,  with 
.=ome  .imendmeufs. 

Instead  of  a  t*o-y<.,i!-  piosrr.im  of  l.CiO.OOO 
linit.'j  p  year,  tiie  Bill  repoiCPd  by  the  Com- 
mittee authorizes  commitments  until  June 
20,  l'J76  Involving  a  program  of  4^-0,000 
tniits.  The  apgregaie  amount  of  contrat,:^ 
for  Interest  reduction  payments  is  not  to  e.x- 
Lced  S300  million  per  \ear  .ind  the  aggregate 
rt.r.ounts  of  sucii  contracts  are  required  to 
be  approved  in  appropriatK)n  acts.  We  still 
f'- -ommend  that  tlie  authorization  be  the 
original  tiijuro  in  the  Reuss  Bill  of  1.000.000 
units  a  -.ear  and  that  It  cover  a  two-year 
period.  Otherwise,  we  support  the  Committee 
iJlli  and  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

The  huereit  reduction  payment  is  to 
cover  the  diftereiKe  between  (a)  the  pay- 
liient  lor  principal,  interest  and  any  mort- 
i-'a^e  uiiiuance  on  llie  mortnrii;e  at  a  market 
rate  and  (bi  the  amount  of  principal  and 
lalerest  on  the  roortaee  If  it  were  at  a  6 
percent  Interest  rate.  We  are  p'atifled  that 
our  rpcomr.ieiidailon  was  accepted  for  a  grad- 
\ial  pha.se-out  of  the  sub.sidy.  For  the  fourth 
vear,  75  pfuent  of  the  interest  reduction 
wouM  be  payable.  50  percent  for  the  fifth 
year,  2b  percent  lor  the  sixth  year,  and  no 
ao.!istanrc  ihereaitfr. 

As  an  alernaiive  to  il  o  interest  reduction 
program,  the  Committee  bill  makes  the 
Tiuulem  Plan  available  through  Giunie  M.ie 
i^>r  tliC  purrhase  at  par  of  mortgages  beai- 
l.:S  an  intercc  rate  nf  7  percent.  In  such 
oases,  the  homeuv.  ner  will  be  assured  of  the 
7  percent  interest  rate  for  the  term  of  inort- 
!;iige.  Ginnie  M  le  is  authorized  to  purchase 
such  7  percent  mortgaL-es  in  an  amount  not 
to  e.xcced  .«12  billion.  Gmnle  Mae  Is  further 
autiiorized  'o  E^uarantce  .securities  based  on 
pool.s  of  monyages  purchased  or  asfisted 
by  Ginnie  Mae.  There  is  another  alfern.ative 
.'vailable  which  v. ould  permit  a  private  len- 
der— instead  of  Ginnie  Mae — to  buy  a  irort- 
L'ge  at  a  7  percent  interest  ra^e  and  receive 
a  subsidy  pavnient  repre-enrntg  the  diiTer- 
e:ce  tje' ween  the  principal  amount  of  the  7 
percent  mortgage  and  the  amounr  which 
v.ould  be  paid  lor  ihU  morii^ace  it  it  wero 
priced  to  provide  a  market  yield. 

i'iider  the  Bill  reported  by  the  Committee, 
tiiere  will  be  a  choice  available  to  the  home 
piuTha-ser  of  ia>  a  7  percent  mortgage  for 
the  whole  term  or  roi  interest  reduction 
payments  from  HUD  to  achieve  a  6  percent 
uitere=t  rate  for  three  years,  a  eradually  in- 
<  i-oaslng  ra'e  for  the  next  thiee  years  and 
tlie  market  rate  in  the  mortgage  thereafter. 
The  reported  Bill  provides  that  the  apprai.sed 
v.Tlue  of  a  tinit  eligible  for  assistance  may 
i.ot  exceed  «33.000,  or  .?42.000  in  high  cost 
arf.as,  and  >48.000  in  Alaska.  Hawaii  and 
Guaiii.  Not  mere  than  10  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate niortg.tge  air.ounts  approved  in  ap- 
propriation acts  may  be  allocated  with  re- 
-.peel  to  dwelling  units  with  appraised  values 
1"  e\cei~3  of  $38,000.  Not  more  than  25  per- 
•  cut  of  the  aggre„.ite  rnoitgage  amounts 
approved  ui  appropriation  acts  may  be  al- 
lo'.aied  lor  u^e  with  respect  to  new,  un- 
sold dwelling  units,  the  construction  of 
viiich  was  commenced  prior  to  the  enact- 
I'-'cnt.  of  the  Comimctee  bill. 

We  approve  the  empha.'.ls  In  the  Bill  on 
d    elliitg  units  which  will  con-'lbu^e  to  the 


C'nservatlon  of  land  and  resources  because 
of  their  location  in  clusters.  However,  this 
should  not  be  administered  In  a  way  that 
V.  ill  delay  the  use  of  the  program. 

Senator  William  Pro.xmire,  Chatrniaii  of 
the>  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs— for  iiimself  arid  Senators 
Humphrey  and  Randolph— introduced  S.  773 
to  estdbll.sh  an  emergenoy  credit  program  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  aid  mlddlt-lii- 
come  home  buyers.  This  legislation  has  the 
ttime  objectives  as  HR  29  v-'mce  it  like.vise 
provides  for  mortgages  at  an  effective  in- 
terest rate  of  0  percent  for  an  initial  three- 
year  period  with  declining  assl.uance  for  a 
couple  of  additional  years.  Hov.e.er,  this  Bill 
Is  not  limited  to  a  iwo-year  period,  but  is 
continuing  legi.siation  for  a  permanent  pro- 
Er.-im.  It  would  come  into  operation  when- 
ever the  annual  housing  starts  drop  below 
l.V'O.OOO  and  the  unemployment  rate  e.vceeds 
6  percent  for  three  consecutive  montli-s. 
Whenever  these  rates  were  restored  for  a 
tliree-month  co!isccutive  period,  the  program 
v.ould  stop. 

Under  S.  773  the  mortgage  loan.s  would 
be  mr.de  by  normal  lending  iu'^titutions.  ex- 
cept that  the  interest  rate  would  be  limited 
to  6  percent  and  the  loan  could  not  carry 
extra  discount  points  or  origination  charges 
When  the  loan  was  closed,  the  lender  would 
.sell  the  mortgage  to  HUD  but  retain  the 
servicing.  The  homeowner  would  pav  the  G 
percent  Interest  for  the  first  three  vears. 
Then  there  would  be  a  gradual  adjustment 
in  the  intere.st  rate  bv  Increases  of  not  more 
than  half  of  1  percent  at  six-month  Ititervals. 
subject  to  a  celling  rate  of  9  percent.  The 
houses  are  not  to  cnst  more  than  $40,000  or, 
in  the  ca.se  of  high  cost  areas.  550.000. 

HUD  would  re-sell  the  mort.,'ages  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank.  The  Government 
would  pay  the  difference  be'wcen  the  cost  of 
money  to  tiie  Treasury  and  tlie  e  percent 
rate  on  the  niortL^'.is^es  lield  by  tiie  Federal 
Financing  Bank.  Since  the  Trea.>urv's  average 
borrowing  rate  is  about  7  percent,  "the  Initial 
.subsidy  would  be  1  percent.  Chairman  Prox- 
mire  estimates  that  the  annual  cost  would 
be  .$300  million  for  1.000.000  units  or  $300 
.innually  per  house  based  on  an  average 
house  cost  of  .?30.000. 

W"e  a'Eo  Etipport  .S  77'^.  hut  in-ge  th.it.  it  be 
ametided  to  make  Its  p.-ovisions  on  coopera- 
tive units  workable  by  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  the  blanket  mortgage  on  a  co- 
operative project  since  a  cooperative  mrmber 
does  not  iiave  an  individual  morigacre  on  lila 
uiilt.  This  is  necessary  bee  tuse  tiie  .Senate 
Bill  relates  to  the  pur-hnso  of  a  mortgage 
with  an  adjustable  6  percent  interest  rate. 
rather  than  an  assis'-.^jfe  pavment  to  lower 
the  interest  r.ite  as  in  H  R  29.  The  amend- 
ment should  provide  thut  the  cooperative 
proje'-t  could  not  exeeed  an  average  price 
attributable  to  the  ur.its  in  excess  of  the 
limits  established  for  single-family  units. 
We  support  the  provision  in  S.  773  for  the 
establishment  of  a  celling  on  interest  rates 
to  help  a.ssure  that  home  pnrchasevs  c.-.n  af- 
ford the  mortgage  payments  when  Interest 
reduction  assistance  ends;  however,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  9  percent  ceiling  be  low- 
ered to  the  maximum  current  interest  rate 
permitted  for  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  which 
is  now  8  percent. 

If  the  Middle-Income  Housing  Bill  passes 
the  House  and  .^enate  In  different  forms,  the 
differeitces  would  be  reconciled  and  de|er- 
mined  in  a  Conference  represenilng  tiie^-o 
Houses  Tliere  are  very  good  features  in  both 
Bills  which  we  will  recommend  for  adoption 
ill  such  a  Conference. 

Illustrative  of  a  feature  we  support  in 
S.  773  Is  the  provision  for  a  conti.'uilng  pro- 
gram and  i»s  activation  and  de-activat!o!i 
based  upon  t'ne  national  rale  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  annu.-il  rate  of  housing  starts. 
However,  we  recommetid  tJiat  the  yardstlcit 
for  ihe  annual  rate  of  liouslrg  starts  should 


he  'he  2.600.000  unit  goal  established  in  the 
1068  Housing  Act. 

The  foregoing  Bills  would  make  it  pos.-,ible 
i.r  niiddle-lr.come  fan.illcs  to  achieve  home 
uwner.';h!p  at  a  •ime  when  they  are  otherwise 
priced  out  of  the  market  due  to  the  curreiir 
high  inteie-st  rates  and  housiiU'  costs.  Since 
this  is  an  emer-;ency  Bill  to  co\er  a  tempo- 
rary critical  .situation,  it  is  both  equitable 
and  necessary  to  help  families  who  wouid 
norma'iy  be  home  o  vnera. 

Because  middle-income  families  can  gen- 
erally anticipate  their  incomes  to  increase,  v.e 
expect  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  ihe 
mortgage  without  a  sub.<idv  after  an  initial 
six->ear  period  with  gradually  declining  as- 
sistance in  Ihe  last  three  years.  The  income 
giouplo  be  served  will  ii«ve  an  upward  nio- 
billty  since  mo.<^t  of  that  gi-oup  could  nor- 
mally aiford  to  become  home  Avners  if  the 
Interest  rates  and  monthly  charges  were  nut 
S-.  iiigh  in  today's  market.  We  strongly  .sup- 
port these  Bills  with  .some  amendments  as 
described  above.  Tliey  will  provide  young 
families  particularly  with  the  opportunity 
'o  buy  a  home  which  they  sorely  need,  and 
e.iable  them  'o  sl.uL  buildi  ig  equities  as 
liomcowners. 

.V.  Co-it  of  aclditiovcl  aasistuiK  r  programs 
•ill  be  off-et  by  btidget-drficit  reductions 
resulting  from  udditioncl  housing  con- 
il  nut  ion 

The  ainouii's  of  additional  annual  assist- 
.itice  vliich  we  are  recommending  throu"h 
FY  1976  will  total  «1  617  billion  to  supple- 
ment the  Sec'.lon  8  authorization  in  the 
1974  Housing  Act.  They  con.slst  of  the 
following." 

(a)  Increase  in  tlie  annual  contribution 
aulhoriiy  to  restore  to  Section  8  the  proposed 
$450  million  reallocation  from  Section  8  to 
traditional  public  housing  aiid  tur;-.kev 
projects  ?}50  million. 

(b)  Increase  in  annual  as.-,is!ance  under 
Section  230.  which  includes  an  additional 
authorization  of  $150  million  and  an  exist- 
ing authoriz.uioii  of  *7j  million,  boJi  of 
v,hi.'h  should  be  approved  in  an  appropria- 
tion   .  't  «225  million. 

ic )  Release  of  impounded  contract  author- 
ity for  assi.v.ance  under  Section  235  Ji>280 
million. 

(d)  iT.-rease  in  annual  contribution  au- 
thority above  the  $20  mUlion  recommended 
by  the  President  in  order  to  support  a  .$350 
million  capitiH  cost  of  modentizaiion  in  pub- 
lic housing  S12  mi'lion. 

(e)  A.niual  cost  of  H.R.  23  to  enable 
1.000.000  middle-income  families  to  achieve 
home  owner-  hip  through  a  6  percent  Interest 
rale  for  a  tiirec-year  period  and  half  that 
amount  in  the  fourth  year  $050  nuUion.' 

Total  amount  $1  tU7  billion. 

The  foregoing  dots  not  include  the  follow- 
ing: -  li)  the  autliori^ation  of  $800  million 
in  the  1974  Housing  Act  under  Section  202 
for  loans  ;V.  n-.arkei  interest  rates;  lii)  the 
annual  authori/atiun  of  $150  million  for  rc- 
habilita'ion  of  housing  under  Section  312. 
since  tlie;e  are  loans;  uii)  the  .subsidy  cost' 
under  tiie  authori:',ations  for  the  Section  8 
program  recommended  by  the  President 
since  the  purpose  of  this  table  is  to  show  the 
cost  of  .'Additional  programs  which  we  are 
recommending;  and  dv)  the  second-vear  au- 
thorization for  FY  1977  in  H  R.  29  for  $650 
million  of  additional  assi.jtance  for  the  mid- 
dle-Income homtownership  prc-grain.  A.siis'- 
ance  for  housing  should  be  viewed  as  an  an- 
nual cost  in  rettirn  for  the  annual  beneiit.s 
received  in  ea.?h  year  by  serving  tlio^e  of 
low.  moderate  and  middle  Incomes. 

Tiie  additional  af^,:.,ted  housing  propr.ims 
whicli  we  are  recommending  will  Involve  2,- 
600,000  luiits  during  a  two-year  period.''  This 
will  Include  single-famUy  houses  under  the 
revived  Sectton  235  and  under  the  new  home 
ownerslilp  program  for  middle-income  f.un- 

Fo<jt!  olCo  at  end  of  aiticle. 
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llies.  It  will  also  Include  muUifamily  units 
under  existing  programs  to  be  inltrated  dur- 
ing' the  transitional  period  throtigU  FY  197C 
until  we  can  determine  whether  the  new  and 
untried  Section  8  program  will  be  effective 
in  achieving  any  substantiiU  vtlunie  of  con- 
ttruction. 

With  our  proposed  incrca-ed  authori'i- 
tions  and  with  expeditious  administration  by 
HUD  it  should  be  possible  to  achieve  houE- 
ing  .starts  on  2.400,t)00  assisted  units  during 
FY  1976  and  1977.  This  will  include  units 
now  in  the  pipeline,  as  well  as  the  additlotial 
units  which  ate  autliorized.  At  the  end  of 
FY  1977,  there  will  be  .some  units  with  pend- 
ir.g  upplications  in  the  pipeline  for  future- 
housing  starts. 

Since  past  experience  shows  that  i'  ittkcs 
at  least  a  year  to  get  a  new  multiiamilv 
program  started,  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
substantial  volume  of  new  construction  un- 
der Section  8  until  FY  1977  c\en  if  changes 
are  made  in  that  program  to  nuike  it  work- 
able and  acceptable.  To  the  extent  Section  8 
projects  are  initiated,  tliey  wiU  help  to  as- 
sui-e  our  projected  volume  of  housing  .starts 
and  to  build  up  the  pipeline  which  Is  nec- 
essary to  achieve  oitr  annual  goal  lor  hiius- 
ing  production. 

Our  program  of  2.400.O00  housing  .'^t-iris 
In  housing  construction  will  provide  4.800.- 
000  man  years  of  work  in  construction,  suji- 
plicr  industries  and  tr.uisportatloti.  Tin- 
would  be  spread  over  a  two-yeir  period. 
There  will  be  an  aver.iye  of  2,400.0f)0  lull- 
time  Jobs  a  year.  This  includes  not  only 
construction,  .supplier  iudustries  and  trans- 
portation, but  also  the  rspplc  and  multiplier 
ctTeet  in  the  economy. 

With  this  level  of  re-emp'.orinciit  through 
additional  housing  construe  ion,  It  will  be 
possible  to  reduce  unemployment  to  a  more 
tolerable  level  in  a  revised  economy.  During 
the  week  ending  February  8  1075.  the  budget 
carried  the  burden  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance bcnelits  for  5,960.000  worker.=.  Tlirough 
the  proposed  additional  as-isted  hou:^ing  con- 
struction, there  would  be  a  reduction  of  more 
than  2.400,000  in  the  number  of  workers 
receiving  unemployment  i!!>!irance  henerits 
because  they  will  obtain  ftia-time  jobs. 

The  increase  in  national  production  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period  will  be  $140  billion 
as  a  result  of  the  additional  assisted  housing 
construction  we  recommend.  This  incltides 
the  multiplier  etlect  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. On  an  annual  basis,  this  would  repre- 
sent a  5  percent  increase  in  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  This  Improvement  in  the 
economy  will  increase  the  lax  revenues  by 
more  tlian  $16  billion  a  year  for  a  two-year 
period. 

In  contrast  to  the  program  which  we  are 
recommending,  the  Administration's  program 
is  to  reduce  expenditures  for  housing  which 
will  result  in  huge  budget  deficits  because  It 
continues  the  depression  In  housing  con- 
struction and  the  deep  recession  in  the  econ- 
omy. The  main  elements  in  causing  the  cur- 
rent budgetary  deficits  under  the  Adminis- 
tration's program  are  the  added  cost  of  un- 
employment relief  and  the  tremendous  loss 
in  tax  revenues.  By  reducing  the  cost  of  un- 
employment relief  and  increasing  tax  rev- 
enues, there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the 
btidget  which  will  more  than  offset  the  addi- 
tional assistance  payments  for  housing.  Our 
propo.sed  assisted  housing  program  will  re- 
duce budget  deficits  ratiier  than  add  to 
il.em.-' 

COr.tMUNrry      DEVELOP.MTNr,      X-RDVN      v.'.  >ilV.AL 
AND     NEW     COMMfNITII.S  * 

.\7.  Community  driclopmcrit  and  its  linkage 
to  local  housing  assistance  plans 
For  community  development  block  grants, 
we  recommend  an  Increase  of  $505  million 
above  the  appropriation  requested  by  the 
President  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  will 
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bring  the  appropriation  to  the  full  amount  of 
$2,95  billion  which  was  authorized  in  the 
1974  Housing  Act,  plus  the  amount  of  la.st 
year's  cut  of  $55  mUlion  below  the  authori- 
zation. 

The  President,  in  his  proposed  budget,  lias 
requested  $2.5  bUlion  for  fiscal  year  1976 
community  development  funds.  This  Is  $450 
million  less  than  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  1974  Housing  and  Commintity 
Development  Act.  We  strenuously  oppose  this 
reduction.  The  full  amount  of  the  author- 
ization should  be  appropriated.  Even  this 
amount  is  hardly  adequate  when  measured 
against  tl-e  needs.  For  almost  thrte  years  un- 
til the  current  year,  there  was  no  funding 
for  commiuiity  development  programs.  I'he 
cities  are  playing  '■catcli-up  ball"  with  funds 
that  are  now",  at  most,  approximately  equal 
to  what  they  were  getting  five  years  ago. 

There  is  a  linkage  between  hou:  ing  ai.d 
communi'y  development  under  the  l'^74 
Housing  Act,  v.liich  was  pas-ed  after  four 
years  of  debatt?  on  this  and  other  i-.sucs.  The 
1974  Housing  Act  provides  th  tt  no  gs'ant 
may  bo  made  for  community  development 
unless  the  opplication  of  the  local  govern- 
ment includes  the  local  goverr.mcnfs  hous- 
ing assistance  plan.  This  plan  is  to  specify 
a  realistic  annual  goal  for  the  nutnber  ol 
dwelling  unit.,  to  be  asiislcd  and  tiie  types 
of  assistance  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  lower 
income  persons  in  the  comtnuni'v.  When 
HUD  later  receives  any  application  for  hous- 
ing assistance  under  any  Federal  program, 
HUD  is  rcuuired  to  take  actions  to  as-sure 
that  the  £iMpl'^''"tion  is  consistent  with  the 
local  housing  assistance  plan. 

These  requirements  provide  a  new  frame- 
work to  allocate  Federal  housing  a.s-istance 
funds  as  part  of  the  local  community's  com- 
prehensive platinlng  and  community  develop- 
ment programs.  Hotislng  allocations  are  to 
assist  in  meeting  lower  in-  ome  housing  needs 
as  described  in  approved  hotising  assistance 
plans  submitted  by  units  of  local  goverr.- 
ment.  A  stated  objective  is  to  fc^ster  the  ui.- 
denaking  of  hou  ;ir,g  and  cimnmiity  tii-- 
\-eIopmenf  activities  in  a  ro  n'diMuteU  ai:d 
mutually  rupportive  manner. 

We  do  itot  perceive  the  Co:irii",i)ity  D-:-- 
velopmcnt  Program  authorii:ed  In  the  1974 
Housing  Act  as  an  attempt  by  the  Con;  re -.- 
to  replace  certain  categorical  grant  progr.un  - 
with  an  enih-ely  new  approach  toward  deal- 
ing with  urban  blight  and  neighborhood 
preservation.  Instead,  we  see  present  com- 
munity development  legislation  as  a  substi- 
tute procedural  mechanism  for  th.e  older 
categorical  programs,  which  should  clnninate 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  haph;-.;t;trd 
funding. 

The  intent  of  tlie  1974  Act  is  that  the 
funds  made  available  should  be  used  to  elim- 
inate slums  and  blight,  prevent  deterioration 
In  areas  where  a  threat  of  decline  is  immi- 
nent, aitd  to  emphasize  particularly  assist- 
ance to  neighborhoods  where  low  aiid  mod- 
erate income  persons  reside.  While  these 
goals  are  set  forth  quite  clearly  in  the  re- 
ports on  the  1974  Housing  Act  ai5d  in  the 
record  of  the  debates  on  the  floor  o?  Con- 
press,  the  regulations  which  HUD  has  pro- 
mulgated bring  about  a  result  which  Coii- 
grcss  did  not  intend. 

The  impact  of  the  commtinity  development 
legislation  on  local  programs  will  produce  a 
sliift  away  from  projects  to  a  use  of  funds 
on  a  city-wide  emphasis.  This  geographical 
dispersion  of  resources  strongly  militates 
against  a  comprehensive  and  concentrated 
neighborhood  effort  and  well  may  contribute 
to  diluting  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Act. 
There  is  a  possibility  that,  if  not  properly 
Interpreted,  the  Community  Development 
Act  could  create  some  devastating  internal 
community  problems  wliich  tlie  Congress  did 
not  intend  In  Its  development  of  the  Act.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  If  it  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a  battle  between  those  who  are  in  need 


of  :0'  ial  progr'im  a.'=si-tance  and  those  wl-.o 
are  m  need  of  assistance  which  can  only  come 
about  as  a  result  of  physical  and  hou.sing 
improvement  progran;s.  It  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  the  occupants  of  deteriorated  area.- 
had  to  contend  for  program  funds  v.it'n  those 
wiio  advocate  their  u^jC  for  much  needed  com- 
munity-wide public  works  or  recreation 
facilities. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that,  through  a 
combiriatlon  of  necessary  legislation,  techni- 
cal amendments  and  clarification  of  HUU 
regiilalions.  the  Community  De\elopmeia 
Proi;r.im  be  structured  .so  as  to  assure  thu' 
it  will  address  itself  to  the  priority  objectives 
of  the  1974  Housing  Act.  Our  .spcciQc  recom- 
mci'.daiions  are: 

1.  A  clear  mandate  to  focus  on  areas  where 
there  is  a  need  to  eliminate  or  prevent  sUims 
r.nd  blight. 

The  regulations  should  require  that  all 
eligible  activities  must  relate  to  solving  prob- 
lems of  people  who  are  in  areas  in  winch  it 
can  be  demonstrated  tliat  there  are  a  com- 
bination of  physical,  social  and  economic 
problems  which  require  attention. 

For  such  areas,  HUD  should  require  the 
comtnunity  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  im- 
provement plan  and  to  demon.strate  that  th;^ 
activities  jiroposed  m  the  plat;  can  be  carried 
out  within  a  sttited  period  oi  time.  Further. 
the  community  siiould  be  required  to  analyse 
estimated  improvement  costs  and  to  estab- 
lish th.Tt  It  IS  reasonable  to  expect  tliat  the 
level  of  funding  required  will  be  available 
during  the  time  frame  pr'i.i)o.sed  fc^r  carrying 
out  the  plan. 

For  activiUes  that  might  take  place  outside 
of  specified  areas,  there  should  be  a  clear 
demonstration  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  designed  and  intended  to  meet  the  need-- 
of  the  occupants  of  the  areas  where  malor 
communitv  development  activities  are  taking 
place. 

2  A  need  to  define  ".  .  .  other  commu- 
nity development  needs  h.ave  a  particular 
ur'-tency.  ,  .  ," 

Uiider  the  stattite.  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
may  approve  activities  which  fall  within 
this  category.  The  regulations  which  HUD 
has  promuigated  give  no  guidance  as  to  whtit 
criteria  are  to  be  used  in  making  this  Judg- 
ment. In  the  Congressional  debate  on  tiie 
Bill,  it  was  clear  that  the  managers  of  th.e 
Bill  did  not  intend  that  this  provision  l-'e 
u.sed  as  a  catch-all  clause  to  permit  any  ar.d 
every  activity.  Yet.  as  presently  written,  aiid 
as  interpreted  by  tome  HUD  staff,  it  Is  possi- 
ble tliat  a  community  could  u.se  a  major 
portion  of  its  funds,  lur  example,  for  the 
construction  of  a  swimming  pool  in  an  aP.lu- 
ent  section  of  town  while  doing  nothlr.g 
about  slums  in  another  part  of  town.  Given 
local  political  problems,  a  community  may 
find  it  hard  to  resist  such  temptations.  Clear- 
ly, Congress  did  not  intend  this  and  we  rec- 
otnntend  regtilation  chaiiges  which  would 
preclude  this  possibilitv. 

:?,  A  requirement  for  emphasis  on  the  im- 
prnvenient  of  housing  conditions. 

We  recognize  that  communities  have  multi- 
faceted  problems  and  tliat  improvemer.ts  are 
often  lioedcd  in  the  central  bu.--iness  district 
or  in  industrial  area.s  in  order  to  provide  Job- 
and  stabilize  the  local  tax  base.  Nevertheless, 
there  ought  to  be  a  requiremrnt  for  a  bal- 
anced prograin.  While  HUD  sliould  not  pet 
into  the  business  of  setting  down  detailed 
regulations,  some  overall  guidelines  would  be 
useful  in  carryiiig  out  the  purposes  ol  the 
Act,  To  this  end,  we  recomnieiid  that,  wiiere 
the  need  exists.  HUD  should  take  steps  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  there  arc  adequate  funds 
for  a  balanced  developmei^t  jn'ogram  in  each 
community  over  a  three-year  period,  includ- 
ing improvement  of  residential  areas  and 
providing  sites  and  infrastructures  for  low, 
moderate  and  middle  Income  housing. 

4.  A  reinforcement  of  the  expressed  statu- 
torv  recognition  of  the  need  to  piovide  social 
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.services  as  au  inie^-ral  part  o.'  a  respou^ible 
community  developmeu:  prob-rani. 

We  believe  that  "human  renewal-  Is  aa 
Important  as  physical  Improvements.  Th« 
social  services  must  go  ha;id  in  hand  with 
housing  for  persons  or  lo.v  and  moderate  In- 
comes, the  e:der:y  a;id  !!ie  handicapped. 
Funds  should  be  made  available  for  such  so- 
cial .services  n\  'he  liousliis:  provided  for 
iheni.  Both  .ihuuld  be  tied  "tojietlier  as  an 
Inteijra!  part  of  a  re?,ponsible  community  de- 
velopment prosrain.  Tlie  lei'l.^lative  history 
Indicates  that  Congress  .'eU  I'hat  a  maximum 
of  abo-.ir  20  percent  of  the  Communitv  De- 
velopmen-  funds  ml^ht  be  used  for  .=;off.vare 
purpo,e.5,  except  in  the  case  of  Model  Cities 
applirant«. 

HL"D  made  u<>  mention  of  thl?  in  the  rpgtj- 
lations  and  there  i.s  no  Indication  as  vc:  as 
to  wiiat  posture,  if  any.  ihev  will  take  In  the 
iL-view  of  tirst  year  applications. 

Locally,  the  uncer'ainv  of  the  fii  nre  of 
OEO   proi;ram.  acids  to  the  pressure  for  use 
of  Community  Development  ftinds  for  these 
purposes.  There  are  a  whole  series  of  H.E.W. 
programs  that  are  adnnnistered  in  a  varietv 
of  ways.  Some  work  through  'he  State,  others 
through   counties,    others   directly    through 
commtinitles  or  thr.)u^»h  local  nonprofit  at,'en. 
cles.  Ic  is  aliryjst  impossible  to  ascertain"  the 
full  ra!i?e  of  social  services  proi;rams  avail- 
able in  a  trlven  a.-ea  or  the  funding  available 
for  -hem.  It  Ls  obvious  that,  at  most.  Com- 
munity Development  funds  can  onlv  be  used 
to   meet    a   small   portion   of  .social   services 
needs.  We  reconnnend  that  tlie  funds  sliould 
be  for  the  purpo.se  <>{  providing,'  social  services 
in    conuectiou    ,w.h    the    Intpiovemcnt   and 
utilization  of  housing  for  persons  of  low  ana 
moderate  i:iConie3.  the  elderlv  and  the  handi- 
tapped. 

In  the  lone  run.  we  recommend  that  Con- 
stress  .-.hould  enact  a  software  •allied  services- 
community  a-vslstance  program"  which 
would  provide  block  i;riu:-s  for  social  and 
liealth  ^ervlces,  adjtmct,  educational  a.--ivl- 
tie.s.  crime  prevention  and  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic a--i--ance  programs.  In  .so  doing.  Con- 
gress could  di.,tingui.sh  thLs  from  the  Housing 
Act-Community  Development  program  which 
would  then  focus  solely  on  the  phvsical  im- 
provfinents  necessary  to  eliminate  existing 
or  incipient,  blight  and  on  the  constrtiction 
of  facilities  which  would  hou.•^e  social  .-.ervice 
activities. 

Until  suih  time  as  Congress  enacts  such 
measures,  we  recommend  that  the  following 
-teps  be  taken  adniinl-.tratnclv  towards 
meeting  (he  same  goal: 

I  a)  HUD  ..houlU  estabii>,h  a  20  maxi- 
mum on  software  programs  a::d  indicate 
that  these  are  u>  be  used  oniv  m  areas  where 
other  major  Conunuuitv  D*"-. c^.pinent  acti- 
vities are  being  l\xu^ed.  Ba.^icallv  we  Ijelieve 
the  Community  IXnelopment  fi"inds  at  this 
tune  .siiould  be  u..-ed  to  toordhiate  and  facili- 
tate the  provisions  of  services  under  the 
other  a\ailab:e  program  =  . 

lb)  We  reronuiuiid  an  ni'er-dep.irt mental 
ta.sk  force  comprised  o;  HUD,  H  £  W.,  O.E.O., 
labor  and  Commerce,  and  the  L.E.A..^.  It 
should  develop  policies  tliat  will  assure  that 
priority  for  ;i.i;idi:ig  and  maximum  program 
llexibliity  to  meet,  locally  identified  needs 
under  ex..sang  programs  w  :11  be  given  to 
those  which  will  relate  to  compreliensive 
local  communitN  development  programs.  An 
altf-rnatue  mii;iu  Ijo  to  carry  out  this  ac- 
tr.  ity  throtigh  the  feder.il  Cjiional  Councils 
laat  ha'e  been  pie-,ijusiy  established  for 
-.iiuiar  purpo.ses.  A  precedent  for  this  ap- 
iirii.nh  IS  the  'annual  arrangements"  sys- 
tem which  wa^  tried  on  an  e.xpertmeutal 
Da.-is  in  a  i.iimber  of  go\ernme!UaI  Juris- 
diction s, 

5.  An  assurance  In-  HVD  of  proper  guide- 
lines for  the  platmlns  anC  administration  of 
;hese  pri>gnim3. 

Wc  believe  that,  in  order  to  develop  sound 
•  omprehensive  program?  and  to  administer 


them  hi  a  .-ensiire  and  e3ei;-i\o  w.rv.  HUD 
should  assure  that  tliere  are  proper' guide- 
lines for  plajinirig  and  administration.  The 
program  should  not  be  permiiu-d  to  become 
a  vehicle  for  distributing  political  ]oba  to 
people  who  have  no  experience  or  baik- 
ground  hi  the  Ij-pes  of  antecedent  programs 
which  are  amalgamaicd  hereunder. 

In  this  context,  we  strong! v  recommend 
mat  the  HUD  regulations  give  due  recogni- 
tion to  the  pos.sibi]ity  that  existing  local 
public  agencies  (LPA)  might,  in  many  com- 
munities, be  the  be.,i  vehicle  for  effective 
admuiiatratiou.  If  tlie  local  Chief  E.xccutlve 
OiTiccr  elects  to  so  designate  liicm,  they 
should  be  able  to  enter  Into  direct  contrac- 
tual relations  with  HUD-  much  as  iliey  liave 
in  the  past.  In  so  recommeiidhig,  we  recog- 
nize that  approt  al  uf  a  Coininunity  Develop- 
nuni  plan  and  application  is  a  legislative 
aniction  which  has  to  be  lift  to  the  local 
govcrnhig  body,  However,  once  approved  hi 
many  communities  the  carrying  out  of  'the 
program  ought  to  be  a  function  of  an  ex- 
perienced LPA  or  department  which  should 
not  have  to  go  to  the  local  governing  bod\ 
for  approval  of  every  step  in  the  eifect nation 
process. 

6.  A  .separate  program  for  flaancing 
housing  rehabilit.uion.  We  have  always  con- 
sidered the  rehabUltation  of  the  existing 
housing  stock  as  a  necessary  und  major  tool 
111  any  comprehensive  national  housing 
policy.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  in  the 
deteriorating  sections  of  many  urban  areas, 
massive  governmental  assistance  is  required 
for  housing  rehabilitation.  If  we  are  to 
prevetit  the  need  for  m.ijor  bulldo7er 
approaches  in  the  future. 

We  believe  that  no  meaningful  program 
can  come  abotit  through  each  cotnmuiiity 
u.,ing  a  portion  of  its  Community  Develop- 
ment funds  for  housing  rehabilitation.  Tliere 
are  not  adequa'c  Community  Development 
lunds  available;  and  the  actuarial  risks  of  a 
.-mall  financing  pool  are  obviou.siy  far  .greater 
than  they  would  be  In  a  national  F  H  .\.  type 
lo.Tu  Insurance  program. 

In  some  States  there  appear  to  be  con- 
o'ittitlonal  or  legislative  prohibltlotLs  against 
the  u.se  of  community  development  grants 
for  loans  purposes  to  indh  idual  owners.  This 
problem  does  not  exist  in  the  ca.-e  of  direct 
federal  loans. 

Further,  the  mixing  of  loan  funds  with 
grant  funds  lepreseuts  an  obvious  distortion 
in  the  amount  of  actu.il  assLstance  a  com- 
munity is  getting.  We  believe  that  tlie  Com- 
munity Development  profram  thotilcl  co- 
ordinate and  admmlster  a  rehabilitation  '.o.in 
program.  However,  the  financing  for  tliij 
-hould  come  from  an  extended  and  expanded 
.Section  312  program  and  other  sources  as 
recoinmendod  in  Part,  VII  of  these  Resolu- 
tions. Tills  should  be  sep.ira'cly  identified  in 
the  HUD  budget  as  a  revolving  fund  rather 
than  a  grant  program. 

7.  Need  for  oversight.  At  this  point  In  thne. 
and  with  very  little  program  experience 
under  the  new  Act  to  draw  upon,  we  are 
hopeful  that  tangible  productive  benefits 
will  be  achieved  under  liio  new  community 
development  legislation.  However,  with  so 
much  at  stake,  we  believe  It  1.;  imperative 
for  the  Congress  to  create  its  own  device  to 
monitor  the  progress  oi  the  program  hi  order 
to  form  its  own  Independent  judgment  on 
how  well  this  e.Tort  is  succeeding,  'mis  ove'- 
.slght  function  by  the  Congress  is  e35e:i*ial 
since  the  success  of  tlie  program  will  be 
dependent  upon  a  succcs.sful  resolving  of  the 
following  pitfalls  which  the  program  nov.- 
faces: 

(a)  Tiie  first  local  governments'  housin:r 
assistance  plans  are  now  being  filed  accom- 
panying their  application  for  community 
development  grants.  It  is  Important  to  assure 
that  local  communities  will  carry  out  the 
intent  to  clear  slums  and  bllgl.t  and  meet  the 
needs  or  low  atid  moderate  Income  families. 
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A  close  monHoriiig  is  required  to  determine 
what  is  iLippenaig  and  to  take  necessarv 
corrective  action. 

tb)  The  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram Slitters  from  serious  uuderfunding  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  communities  in- 
tended to  be  .served  under  the  program.  In 
addition,  valid  objections  can  be  raised  0,1 
tne  Inequities  inheieiu  in  tlie  formula  whi<  h 
determines  the  allocation  of  funds  to  l<Kal 
recipients. 

(c)  The  Community  development  program 
IS  likely  to  produce  a  .sliift  away  from  neigh- 
borluH.d  projects.  Because  of  local  pressure^ 
there  mav  be  a  geogr.-iphic  di.sper.sion  of  coni- 
muiiity  development  to  spread  the  luncis  on 
a  citv-wlde  basis  whicli  may  adversely 
atfect  ihe  primary  purposes  of  the  commu- 
nitv development  program. 

Id)  Tlie  administrative  rcspon-ibilities 
which  must  now  be  a,ssumed  by  local  govern- 
ment.; have  incretised  significantly  under  the 
1974  HoiLsing  Act.  It  is  unclear,  for  instance 
how  localities  will  cope  with  llie  certUication 
required  under  the  Act  in  liie  areas  of  en- 
vironmental impact,  citizen  participation, 
labor  standard:;,  relocation  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Furihernioie,  it  Is  not  clear  how 
HUD  will  evaluate  the  i  evtifications  from 
localities  to  a-ssure  that  these  local  levels  of 
government  liave  fulfilled  the  .statutory  re- 
quirements of  tlie  Act.  Needless  to  .sav.  the 
requirement  fcr  ceriilication  has  built  into 
it  tlic  potential  lor  inducing  protracted  conn 
ca.ses  simply  because  the  process  and  struc- 
ture to  fulfill  the.se  requh-ement.^  are  uo' 
clear  and  deci.sions  are  left  to  the  judgment 
01  the  grant  recipients. 

(C)  Tlie  capability  of  av.ilable  as.-is.ance 
progran^s  to  produce  the  required  new  and 
rehabilitated  hoiusing  units  which  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  municipalities  developnien- 
p.ogram  must  be  carefully  observed.  It  Is 
nece.s.sary  to  assure  tliat  viable  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  are  available  hi  order  to 
preserve  the  mandatory  linkage  between  com- 
munity development  and  iiousing  programs 
This  is  another  rea.sou  why  we  cannot  pl.ice 
.sole  reliance  on  the  .Section  8  program  which 
is  umned  and  untested  and  why  we  need  to 
continue  other  existing  hou.sing  a-ssistanco 
programs  during  tlie  transitional  period  un- 
til we  know  whether  Se<tion  8  will  provide  an 
adequate  voUuiie  of  a.ssisu.'d  housing, 

8.  Implementing  Recommendation  We 
recognize  that  HUD  has  had  verv  little  time 
to  prepare  regulations.  Communities,  in  turn, 
iiave  ix'en  operating  under  an  almost  Impas- 
•Mble  timetable.  Given  these  constraints,  ii 
I.;  understandable  that  mist.ikes  will  have 
been  made  in  tiie  first  year  of  community  dc- 
tflopment.  We  do  nor  propose  that"  the 
changes  and  refinements  be  applied  to  fir^t 
year  applications.  This  would  be  unTair  to 
c.ties  and  to  HUD. 

Rather,  we  recommend  liiat  these  be  im- 
plemented as  e.irlv  .xs  possible  bv  HUD  and 
by  the  Cont;re.«s,  so  the  second  vear  applica- 
tions will  more  accurately  re.'lect  a  clear  na- 
tional purpose  and  the  Intent  of  the  Ac:.  We 
•ire  frankly  concerned  that  the  1974  Hou.-in>.- 
Act  can,  if  not  properlv  admiiiLstered  and 
monitored,  re.'^ult  in  a  public-works  pork 
barrel.  It  may  be  anialLnmated  with  a  series 
of  unrelated  and  ineffective  software  pro- 
grams, with  little  progress  m.ide  in  the  ad- 
mit tedlv  difficult  ta.sk  of  removing  slums 
Hiid  blu'iit  and  providing  a  decent  liome  and 
dc'-ent  community  for  every  American. 
Xll.   Housing   assistance   it^:ini   of   Jocal 

governments 
The  inclusion  of  this  reqiiirerr.e:.-  in  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  11J74  is  a  pioneering  step  towards  provid- 
ing a  linkage  between  housing  and  com- 
munity development  activities.  We  believe 
that  it  can  prove  to  be  a  useful  fool  for 
asiiirhig  that  there  U  a  coordinated  process 
between  overall  revifalizatlon  effor'.5  and 
housing  production    .md   rehabilitation.    I.i 
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this  first  year,  however,  communities  have 
been  hampered  In  their  ability  to  produce 
meaningful  plans  because  of  a  lack  of  knowl- 
ed!,e  as  to  how  much  federal  housing  assist- 
ance resources  will  be  available  to  them; 
also,  because  of  tiie  lacV:  of  good  basic  hous- 
iw^  data  available  in  many  communities.  The 
housing  assistance  plan.-,  of  local  governments 
cannot  be  accomplished  unless  there  are  ade- 
quate Federal  assistance  progrniiis  of  the 
character  and  aniounts  rccciiiiiiiciidcd  in  tliese 
R.:so!utioils. 

We  tirge  that  lo<-al  ;;':i-eriiniclits  i>ropcrly 
(onnuUae  and  implement  their  housing  as- 
sistance plans  to  accoini)li:-Ii  the  following 
objectives: 

Tlie  plan  shoiild  g:\c  t'>p  priority  for  the 
nroduclion  of  housing  to  meet  tiie  needs  of 
tho.se  of  low  and  moderate  incunies  v.ho  have 
suliercd  most  from  high  interest  rates  and 
high  costs  due  to  inflation.  These  local  hous- 
ing assistance  plans  should  encourage  the 
achievement  of  suii'.cicnt  production  to  meet 
our  housing  goals. 

Tlie  plans  should  coiittiljirc  to  the  liealtli 
and  stability  of  our  c'cnoniy.  Housing  and 
community  development  activities  should 
generate  hundreds  of  tUcuo.'.nds  of  jobs  to 
alleviate  unemployment. 

As  a  condition  to  coinniuiiity  tU velopment 
grants.  HUD  ;;liould  carry  out  the  Congres- 
sional Intent  that  local  housing  a.ssistance 
plans  meet  the  needs  of  lower  income 
pcr.sons. 

In  a  nation  in  whkh  there  Is  a  continuing 
In'iease  in  hou.-eholds  and  where  tliere  is 
widespread  housing  deprivation.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  have  growth  polities  that  will 
eiKilile  us  to  meet  our  housing  goals.  We  must 
resist  efforts  of  loc.il  governments  to  estab- 
lish no-growth  liniltallons  such  as  discrim- 
inatory and  exclusionary  zoning:  needless 
delays  in  providing  essential  community  serv- 
ices and  facilities;  exclusion  of  certain  eco- 
nomic, racial  or  etlmic  groups;  and  other 
limitations  on  the  ait.iinment  o:  our  housing 
goals. 

We  also  believe  that  there  is  a  need  to 
consider  more  carefully  the  provision  that, 
gencr.il  location  of  housing  sites  for  new  con- 
struction is  to  be  specified  in  the  Hovising 
Assistance  Plan.  While  the  objective  for  doing 
so  Is  laudable.  It  has  unfortunate  by-pro- 
ducts. In  many  census  tracts  there  may  be 
only  one  potential  site  and.  unless  this  is 
o-.vned  by  a  public  agency,  the  Innd  price  of 
the  site  may  be  driven  up  to  a  point  that  its 
use  for  assisted  housing  is  no  longer  feasible. 
Tliere  are  also  other  con-iderations  which 
relate  to  socio-political  dynamics  of  site 
selection  which  we  believe  call  for  consider- 
ation of  housing  locations  on  a  c.ireful  site- 
by-site  basis  in  the  context  of  a  planning 
process  which  considers  site  de:<ign,  access, 
housing  mix,  structure  tyjie  and  combination 
with  other  types  of  land  uses,  in  order  to 
gain  local  acceptance.  In  this  context.  It  is 
ditlicult  for  coininunitles  to  establlsli  realistic 
general  locations.  Tiieir  tendency  may  be  to 
avoid  the  issue  by  opting  only  for  rehabili- 
tation programs  and  sub.sldies  to  families 
living  in  existing  unit,T.  .Accordingly,  we  rec- 
ommend the  following: 

(a)  In  this  first  year,  HUD  .should  give  gen- 
eral approval  to  most  Housing  Assistance 
Plans  with  the  requirement  that  they  be 
refined  and  updated  by  tiie  middle  of  the 
program  year.  Since  m.iny  of  the  housing 
assistance  plans  have  .serious  weaknesses 
which  need  to  be  corrected,  HUDs  Regula- 
tions should  establish  a  clear  procedure  to 
enable  local  governments  to  revise  their  plans 
so  ihcv  arc  not  reqxiired  to  adhere  to  features 
of  a  plan  that  were  not  properly  conceived. 

(ta)  Ihe  HUD  Area  Office  should  indicate 
to  eaf'h  locality,  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
the  niinimum  number  of  units  available  to 
!•  under  the  Section  8  program  and  the  other 
housing  assistance  programs  which  we  urge. 
This  allocation  should  be  broken  down  by 
r  timber  of  new  units,  number  of  rehabilita- 


tion units,  and  number  of  existing  units  to 
receive  Section  8,  subsidies  or  other  housing 
assistance  tools. 

(c)  The  provision  for  general  location  of 
housing  sites  should  be  amended  to  provide 
Instead  that  the  community  Indicate  how  its 
total  zoning,  land  use  and  housing  policy 
meets  anti-discrimination  guidelines.  We 
sugge.=t  that  the  latter  provide  that  there 
must  exist  either  In  the  community,  the 
county,  or  the  state,  an  active  program  for 
assuring  that  potential  home  buyers  or 
renters  will  not  be  subject  to  discrimination 
practices.  The  amount  of  land  ironed  and 
utilized  for  niutlple  dwellings  should  result 
in  a  proportion  which  Is  consistent  with  t'ne 
averc^/es  for  the  SM.SA  of  wiiich  they  are  a 
part.  "Any  sites  selected  for  new  iiousing 
should  meet  sound  environmental  and  plan- 
ning standards. 

(d)  The  communities  should  1:!J  cncour-iged 
to  use  a  portion  of  their  community  develop- 
ment funds  or  701  funds  for  updating  and 
refining  the  data  regarding  housing  condi- 
tions and  n?eds.  We  support  H.  Res.  130 
Introduced  by  Representative  Spark  M.  Mat- 
Eunaga  which  would  disapprove  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  deferral  of  grants  lor  com- 
prehensive planning  under  Section  701  These 
funds  are  urgently  needed. 

(e)  Elsewhere,   we  stress  the   need   for  a 
new  housing  census  which,  when  completed, 
would  also  provide  a  data  base   for  estab- 
lishing local   as  well   as  national  needs. 
A'///.  Completion  of  existing  iirhcri  rencivdl 

■projects 

NHC  recommends  that  Congress  provide 
adequate  funding  for  the  completion  of  e;:- 
isting  conventional  urban  renewal  projects 
as  well  as  neighborhood  de\  eltjpnient 
programs. 

Ill  the  1974  Housing  Act,  a  provision  was 
made  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  set 
aside  a  maximum  of  20  percent  of  the  coiii- 
niunity  development  entitlement  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  existing  projects. 
At  the  same  time,  communities  were  told  by 
HUD  at  conferences,  through  the  various 
media,  and  by  national  leaders  that  the  com- 
munity development  funds  were  to  be  avail- 
able for  a  wiiole  series  of  nev.-  programs. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  that 
many  of  the  existing  projects  were  funded  us 
a  restUt  of  informal  agreements  between 
HUD  and  the  communities  in  which  they 
were  told  that,  through  an  annual  amend- 
ment process,  they  would  eventually  pet 
enough  funds  with  which  to  complete  tiie 
project  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan. 
This  process  of  annual  amendment  did  take 
place  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the  last 
three  years,  it  has  been  at  a  reduced  level 
and.  In  some  instances,  there  was  no  addi- 
tional funding  even  though  It  had  been  In- 
formally promised  to  communities.  The  in- 
flationary trends  In  construction  costs  as 
well  as  the  rising  Interest  rates  and  the  need 
to  carry  unsold  land  for  longer  periods  of 
time  because  of  the  national  economic  con- 
ditions, all  have  wreaked  havoc  with  project 
budgets. 

If  steps  are  not  taken  to  complete  tlie 
conventional  projects  In  an  expeditious  man- 
ner, the  communities,  the  local  public  agen- 
cies, and  HUD  are  all  subject  to  the  possi- 
bility of  lav/suits  for  damages.  These  cottld 
come  about  because  a  developer  had  bouglit 
land  and  made  Investments  under  a  plan 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  would 
be  carried  out.  That  plan  might  have  pro- 
vided for  removing  slums  across  the  street 
from  him,  or  installing  a  parking  lot  to  t!ie 
rear  of  his  development,  or  putting  In  a  ne.v 
street  and  utility  access.  Similarly,  people 
who  have  bought  or  rented  homes  In  renew  ,il 
areas  might  have  grounds  for  damage  suits  if 
the  environment  in  which  they  are  living 
has  not  been  improved  In  accordance  with  a 
previously  approved  plan.  In  neighborhocd 
development  program  areas  as  well  as  in  con- 
ventional projects,  people  who  hnve  waited 


for  years  for  their  properties  to  be  acquired 
in  accordance  with  an  approved  plan  might 
urge  that  the  non-acquisltlon  of  tlie  prop- 
erty constitutes  condemnation  justifyln- 
grounds  for  damtige  suits. 

For  all  of  these  reasoiis.  we  believe  that 
Congress  and  HUD  have  to  develop  a  realist! 
])rograin  lor  assuring  that  urban  renew.il 
projects  are  brought  to  a  successful  comple- 
tion. Tlie  neighboriiood  development  pro- 
emms  should  be  permitted  to  terminate  their 
activities  within  the  context  of  a  plan  t'l:-'^ 
eliminates  hardships  to  tho^e  most  Iniincdi- 
atedly  affected  by  the  renewal  process.  A:- 
cordingly.  we  suggest: 

(a)  Congress  should  appropriate  $200  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  next  three  years  for  th" 
purpose  of  coinpletini'  existing  urban  re- 
newal projects  and  NDP's.  It  should  proM'-i-- 
an  additional  !^100  million  In  loan  funds  f.jt 
cities  that  need  as.-istance  in  taking  over  u;.- 
Kold  land  at  project  close-outs,  which  loa:-. 
would  be  repaid  at  such  time  as  they  are  abK' 
to  sell  the  land. 

lb)  HUD  should  adopt  a  policy  of  a'- 
celerating  progress  payments  so  that  com- 
munities receive  up  to  95  percent  of  the  ;r 
iirant  funds  witiiin  the  next  fiscal  year.  V.y 
reducing  the  need  fcr  large  outstanding  tem- 
porarv  loans,  the  interest  costs  in  the  prit- 
crt  budgets  wiuid  be  reduced  and  this  wojl'i 
reduce  the  pressure  for  budget  amcndmeiii 
needed  to  close  projects. 
XIV.  HUD  should  provide  additionril  os^f^f- 

ancc  to  save  ncir  coniyumiitics  program 

We  deplore  the  failure  of  HUD  to  utili  .^ 
fully  its  authority  to  grant  a.ssistance  ana 
relief  to  new  communities  which  are  suf- 
fering from  adverse  economic  coiiditions  and 
a  depression  in  home  building.  The  pro- 
grams of  new  communities  Involve  soci.-.l 
objectives  and  requirements  that  are  x\o* 
liurmaliy  a  part  of  an  economic  enterpri.-e 
witli  profit  motivations.  In  fact,  these  social 
objectives  and  requirements  often  precltid''' 
the  realization  of  economic  objectites  in- 
cluding sufficient  income  to  meet  obliga- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  achievement  of  theMf 
social  o'.ijectives  and  requirements  is  vltallv 
inipor  ant  in  the  public  interest.  They  jus- 
iifv  HUD'S  underwriting  and  assistance  '  f 
new  comniunity  programs  to  the  full  ex- 
tent necessary  to  assure  their  success.  Tin 
is  piirticularly  true  since  the  completion  c  I 
tlie  e.xisting  new  communities  is  a  demot.- 
straticii  progr.im.  It  Invohes  practical  r..- 
f.carch  and  development  to  determine  ho  • 
future  new  comimtnlties  can  bc;t  be  undi.- 
taken  to  achieve  sound   urban   growth.. 

Title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Dc- 
veloinnent  Act  of  1970  ("Title  VIl' )  au- 
thorized HUD  to  make  loans  to  new  com- 
munity developers  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sicting  them  to  make  interest  payments  oti 
indebtedness  incurred  to  finance  new  com- 
munitv development  programs  approved  i- 
HUD.  These  loaii^  wotild  cover  interest  pay- 
ments for  a  period  up  to  15  yenrs  until  lar.rj 
marketing  activity  is  of  sufficient  volume  t  . 
permit  tlie  continued  development  of  the  iic  ■ 
community  witliout  the  Ijenefit  of  such  in- 
terest loans.  Tliese  loans  are  to  be  rep.iiU 
commencing  not  later  than  15  years  after 
the  loan  date  when  development  progre- 
and  marketing  permits  such  repayment.  An 
interest  loan  up  to  $20  million  Is  permitted 
for  any  single  new  comniunity  develop- 
ment. 

HUD  has  refused  to  make  such  loans 
despite  the  cle.Tr  purpose  and  Intent  of  Title 
VII.  Con.sequently.  tiie  programs  ol  manv 
new  communities  are  seriously  jeopardl-'cd 
and  tiircatened  with  bankruptcy  wiiich  w.il 
cause  diastrov.s  suffering  for  their  resident-. 
We  recommend  and  urge  that  HUD  make 
tliese  interest  loans  to  each  of  tiie  new  coni- 
nutnity  developers  who  require  tliem  due  t  -> 
the  adverse  conditions  that  now  prevail  at.i 
v.ere  contemplated  by  Title  VII.  In  additioit 
HUD  should  provide  additional  loan  guar- 
antees to  ei)ai>le  new  community  developeis 
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to  o'oiaiii  additional  flnanclng  uhlch  they 
need  lor  other  purposes  besides  Interest  pay- 
mem3,  lucludlug  further  land  acquisition 
and  land  development  to  complete  their  pro- 
gram-;. If  HVD  continues  Its  refusal  to  make 
such  loans,  we  recommend  that  Congress 
mandate  the  use  of  tlie  auihority  la  Tit'.o 
VII  to  save  rhe  new  communities  and  pre- 
sjrve  tlieir  vital  role-  &■>  part  of  a  sound  urban 
tjrijwlh  policy  to  provide  housing  and  com- 
mualiy  facUuies  m  well  planned  environ- 
ments ur.h  nearby  Jobs. 

New  communities  relied  upon  the  availa- 
bility of  (i)  promised  Federal  grants  for 
essential  public  services  and  facilities,  spe- 
cial planning  grants  and  supplementary 
grants  and  iiu  promL^ed  set-asldes  of  hous- 
ing a->si^'ance.  In  fact,  tlitse  grant  and  as- 
sistance prot;ranis  have  bf"en  suspended  since 
January  ot  ia73.  Tlie  new  comrnuniiies  ha'.e 
sulfercd  greatly  by  beiuii  deprived  of  these 
intended  i-rant.-,  and  aids.  N"ow  that  v.e  have 
bloclc  grants  for  community  development 
and  assistance  for  hoii.5:ng,  we  urge  that 
tliese  provisior.s  of  the  iy74  Mousing  Act 
be  fui;y  utilized  to  make  tiie  maximum  pos- 
sible grant  funds  and  assistance  available 
to  new  commiinuies  so  they  can  move  for- 
ward with  tiieir  prot;rams.  We  recommend 
tliat  Congress  manda'e  HLD  to  utilize  its 
full  autliority  undi.r  lule  VII  and  the  1974 
Housing  Act  to  make  necessary  grant  funds 
and  iissi.-tance  available  to  new  communitiej; 
to  keep  faith  with  them  ^nd  help  restore 
their  Kaancial  stability.  Such  action  Is 
urgently  needed  to  carrv  out  the  intent  of 
Title  VII  relating.'  to  Urban  Growth  and  New 
rommimity  Development. 

During  thii  deep  rece;..=ion.  There  Is  a  lack 
rf  Incom"  among  i.he  unenipli>yed  and  uii- 
der-eniplriyed  which  removes  them  from  tlie 
I'.ousir.g  market.  Tlicre  t.^  also  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence among  otiier  people  who  .ire  afraid 
of  their  economic  future.  As  pointed  out 
elsewhere  m  these  Rc-olutions.  there  Is  a  soit 
."^alps  market  with  650.000  completed  houses 
and  condominium^;  which  are  ttnsold  and 
overhanging  the  mrtrket.  Tills  Includes  many 
houses  and  condominiums  In  new  communi- 
ties where  developer;  are  di^cniu-aged  from 
inidertakln?  new  hoti  hig  starts.  Con.^e- 
tiuontly.  the  volume  of  land  m.arketins  has 
dropped  precipitously  In  new  communities 
and  th'^y  have  inadequate  incomes  to  con- 
tinue their  operations  and  meet  their  obli- 
gations. To  restore  confidence  by  increasing 
e.-jipioymen*  and  prodttction,  it  Is  necessary 
to  take  the  actions  recommended  In  these 
Resolution.?,  including  the  rcscv.e  of  new 
•  ommunitie;  to  asst-.re  the  fulfillment  of  their 
programs. 

New  communltle?  nre  faced  with  bank- 
ruptcies and  foreclosures  which  ■will  have 
seriou.^  social  and  economic  consequences. 
This  will  be  most  di  tre^sing  for  homeowners 
who  pttrchased  their  homes  In  new  com- 
rmuilties  In  reliance  on  HUD's  support  ti 
assure  t,h.e  continued  operation  and  comple- 
tion of  tho>:e  new  communities  In  many  (' 
the  new  communities,  such  continued  HUD 
assistance  is  necessary  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuance "f  water,  sewer  and  other  services 
for  the  continued  occupancy  of  homes.  New 
rommuniry  developers  orten  subsidise  these 
.■-ervlces  until  there  i=-  suiliclent  growth  In 
tl-.e  new  communities  to  support  tlie  services 
from  utility  Income  or  local  taxes. 

In  Part  XX  we  have  discussed  the  relict 
V.  hiih  Is  r.ecessary  to  prevent  massive  fore- 
riosures  on  housing  mortgages  during  this 
iconomlc  recession.  Similar  inea-sures  are 
necessary  to  prevent  foreclosures  and  bank- 
ruptcies of  the  new  community  developers 
and  to  develop  solutions  which  will  assure 
the  continued  vlaollity  nncl  Optra'  ion  c  f  new 
i  omiuunl;  le  ?. 

In  paragraph  i ..  i  <.f  Part  XX,  v.e  rcftr 
■  J  a  pending  HUD-proposal  to  reduce  the 
prUiclpal  o:  project  mortgages  to  an  amount 
waich  can  be  carried  by  the  current  cash 
il'jw  cm  t;.e  proje.t  fLs  a  i.ica;:i  of  avo.dh  g 


foreclosures  and  continuing  the  viability  of 
houihig  projects.  \Ve  recommend  that  simi- 
lar action  be  taken  with  new  communities. 
Tliis  can  be  done  through  an  agreemeiu  be- 
tween the  new  community  developer  ar.d 
HUD  under  which  HUD  would  meet  Its  guar- 
aii'ce  obligations  with  respect  to  payUig  the 
full  principal  amount  on  guaranteed  deben- 
tures, but  woiUd  reduce  the  rcinibar.cmcnt 
from  the  developer  to  an  amoiuu  which  can 
he  carried  by  the  cash  flow  under  llic  new 
community  program. 

It  tsill  be  some  years  before  principal  pay- 
mrnta  will  be  due  ou  these  HUD-guarauiccd 
obligations,  but  agreements  must  be  made 
in  advance  to  as.sure  the  continued  viability 
of  the  new  communities  based  upon  the  pro- 
JectfU  cash  flow.  A  new  coramiuUty  cannot 
tileclively  continue  its  operations  unless 
there  is  a  long-term  program  which  assures 
the  continued  solvency  of  Us  operations  and 
11 3  ability  to  meet  its  obligations.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  amendments  are  necessary  in  e.xist- 
ing  laws  to  eflectuate  these  recominendalions 
to  save  new  ccnmunlties,  we  recommend 
such  legislation.  Including  a  mandate  to  HUD 
to  utilize  and  implement  the  amended  laws. 
There  is  tlie  tame  need  to  improve  and 
expedite  HUD  adouuistrailoa  in  the  new 
I  ommtinUlos  program  as  is  described  in  Part 
XXII  relating  to  housing  programs.  This  in- 
cludes the  eliminatlou  of  present  detailed 
coutroJs  by  HUD  over  every  pliajo  ol  new 
Co.rtmiunuy  developmen'  and  operation. 
These  are  overly  burdensome  and  time  con- 
suming and  they  preclude  cmcient  opera- 
tions. Elfective  aud  cooperative  working  rela- 
tionships must  be  establl.-hed  not  only  be- 
tween HUD  and  the  new  commiuiity  devel- 
opers, but  also  with  the  other  Federal 
agencies  and  local  governments  who  are  a.- 
tlve  iiarticlpauts  in  developing  the  new  com- 
munities. Above  all,  there  is  a  need  to  as- 
sure that  there  Is  a  dedication  and  commit- 
ment among  the  HUD  staff  to  achieve  the 
goals  and  purposes  of  urban  growth  and  new 
commtmi-.y  development  under  Title  \TI. 

Finally,  we  reaffirm  our  support  for  addi- 
tional new  communities  and  urge  that  HUD 
lift  its  suspension  of  processing  loan-guaran- 
tee applications  to  develop  oUch  addii.iou.il 
;:ew  commimiiles. 

If  steps  are  not  taken  to  complete  the 
programs  of  existing  new  communities,  HUU 
will  be  subjected  to  many  lawBuits.  In  reli- 
ance upon  a  new  community  plan  which  they 
had  every  right  to  expect  would  be  carried 
out  with  ueces.sary  assistance  from  HUD,  pct)- 
ple  bought  land,  bu-iinesses  built  conuuer- 
cial  and  industrial  faculties  and  public 
agencies  ni.ide  investments.  All  of  these 
groups  will  suffer  great  damages  and  harti- 
ships  unlc-is  HUD  provides  a.ssistauce  to  com- 
plete these  new  communities  In  accordance 
with  the  plans  upon  which  these  group; 
iched.-" 

AOEQCATr  Ct<rDTT  FOR   HOUSING   .'^T   I.OWrR 
INTEREST  RATES  •' 

XV  nnanrUig  to  stimulate  housing  con- 
stri.ction  and  imijrovc  hoiisin;;  marl.cts 
Increxses  hi  Interest  rates  and  tight  money 
have  been  major  causes  of  the  decline  lii 
liome  buUdiug.  The.so  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  increa.scs  in  the  down  payment 
requirement  and  sliortening  the  mortgage 
term.  Ail  of  this  results  In  higher  monthly 
payments  and  a  smaller  market  for  housing. 
During  light  money  periods,  major  sup- 
pliers of  home  huanclng — savings  and  loan 
asscciatiojii  and  mutual  savings  banks — be- 
couie  so  short  of  funds  that  they  cannot 
make  mortgage  loaiis.  Tiils  occui-s  wiieu  lii- 
lereit  rules  on  other  investments  rise  ti 
higher  competitive  levels,  llie  problem  i 
aggravated  by  restrictive  general  monetaiv 
policies  adopted  by  the  Federal  Resene 
Board  to  dampen  demands  for  credit,  good 
and  services.  Unfortunately,  housing  bear.^ 

li«.n^>tes  .it  end  of  article. 


a.  disproportionate  share  ct  the  burden  of 
reduction  in  economic  activities  through 
credit  restraints  and  higher  interest  rates. 

Hotising  should  be  sheltered  from  the  dis- 
proportionate and  adverse  elfect  of  tight 
money  and  higher  Interest  rates.  We  need 
to  lower  the  excessive  hiterest  rates  that 
have  lnc^ea^ed  botli  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment and  reduced  home  coa.^truction.  We 
need  to  channel  adequate  credit  hito  hous- 
ing production.  We  recommend  the  lullowin!,' 
actions— dc-cribcd  under  Part  IX  ai^d  under 
this  inpic— to  help  achieve  the  foregoiiu' 
objectives  hicludlng  the  nece.--sary  stimula- 
tion of  housing  construction  to  relieve  the 
depression  in  housing  and  the  deep  recession 
iix  the  economy. 

Senator  Proxmiic's  Bill,  S.  773,-°  e.-tabll^hes 
a  permanent  program  to  channel  credit  into 
housing  at  lower  lntcrc-.t  ra*es.  That  pro- 
gram would  be  rctlvated  whenever  annual 
hou.sing  s*.arts  dr.-  p  below  1,750,000  and  tlie 
unemployment  late  exceeds  C  percent  for 
three  ron-ecutive  months.  Whenever  thc^c 
rates  are  restored  for  a  tlxree-month  con- 
secutive peilod,  the  program  would  be  do- 
activated.  Tills  is  a  credit  program  for  emer- 
gencies which  will  provide  financing  for 
1.000.000  new  homes  a  year  for  middle-income 
l.xmllie.s.  Chairman  Proxmire  estimates  its 
annual  cost  for  that  number  of  homes  would 
be  «:300  million,  or  f300  annually  per  house. 
v.Ttii  the  t!  percent  interest  rate  limited  -i 
an  hii-ial  three-year  period  and  a  giaduiil 
increase  in  that  r.itc  until  it  reaches  the 
ceiling  rate  In  the  mortgage. 

Billions  of  dollar.-^  of  commitments  have 
been  issued  to  purchase  mortgages  under  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  and  the  Tandem 
Pl.in  which  have  not,  yet  been  used  to  gc: 
hnu,ing  -tarts.  With  respect  to  the  purch.i.se 
of  mortgages  under  the  Emergency  Houvin,- 
Act,  tlie  Tandem  Plan  and  the  Freddie  Mac 
program,  we  urge  that  standard  and  uniform 
interest  rates  be  establl-hed  oa  a!!  commit- 
ments which  are  issued.  There  is  great  con- 
liHlon  in  the=;o  progiMms  wi  h  11  di.Tercnt 
interest  rates  applicable  to  commitments 
issued  at  difTcrent  limes  ranging  from  Vr; 
to  9'^  percent.  There  .'should  ~^be ""a  standard 
and  uniform  interest  rate  that  is  available 
In  act'ordance  with  the  formula  in  the  Emer- 
gency Hotting  Act.  Under  that  formula, 
the  interest  rate  would  now  be  7';'s  percent. 
Aa  to  any  outstanding  commitaicn's  at  a 
higlier  rate  the  holder  of  "he  commitment 
should  have  the  right  to  exchange  it  for  a 
new  commitment  at  the  stand.ird  rate  which 
15  applicable  at  any  given  time.  To  obtain  a 
new  conunitment  at  a  lower  rate,  an  appro- 
priate rh.u-:.;e  can  be  made  which  sliould  not 
e.vcecd  the  half  of  1  percent  which  inxs  been 
applicable  when  commitments  are  returned 
fur  the  purpose  of  cnabluig  the  holder  to 
purchase  a  new  commitment  at  a  lower  rate. 
We  recommend  that  the  same  interest  rate 
should  be  available  under  the  Tandem  Plan 
as  tmder  the  Emergency  Hou-ing  Act,  with 
the  same  riglit  to  exchange  out^.tandlng 
commitments  for  new  commitments  when  a 
lower  rate  become  applicable,  subject  to  the 
pajTneut  of  the  same  iukliiioual  fee. 

Tlirough  the  u-o  of  these  conunitments 
atid  the  additional  conunitments  which  will 
be  issued  under  the  additional  authorUatlons 
wo  recommend,  it  should  be  possible  to 
stimulate  the  construction  of  utiassisted 
houshig.  By  creating  Jobs  and  improving  the 
economy  tiirough  an  increase  in  as-.i^ted 
hotising  construction  luider  the  programs 
recommended  els«:  wlicre  in  ihcse  Ko.-olutions, 
thc.o  shotild  be  a  rc'.oraticn  of  coufldence 
among  homo  purchasers.  This  should  Im- 
prove the  market  for  tinas->lsted  housing  to 
be  financed  under  these  mortgage  ptirchase 
Ijrogramj. 

We  support  the  Administration's  action 
in  reducing  the  FHA-VA  rate  from  8'i  per- 
cent to  8  percent  as  this  will  help  reach  part 
cf  tlio  higher-Income  segment  of  families 
who  have  been  priced  out  of  the  market. 
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AT/.  Additional  tnortgagr  i):irchuscs  under 
the  Emergency  Housing  Act 
We  recommend  the  full  use  of  the  mort- 
gage-purchase authorization  under  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  togetlier  with  an 
increase  in  that  authorization.  This  Includes 
ilse  release  of  the  $1.75  billion  unused  bal- 
ance authorized  by  that  Act  for  mortgage 
purchases.  It  also  Ir.cludes  the  full  use  of 
;l;e  $6  billion  made  .available  for  purchases 
.and  commitments.  More  than  $300  million 
of  the  earlier  commitments  issued  under  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  were  turned  back 
and  cancelled  ix-cau-e  the  earlier  commit- 
ments weie  at  a  higher  interest  rate,  and 
liicre  was  a  partial  refund  of  the  commit- 
ment fee.  Since  the  $7.75  billion  authoriza- 
tion applies  to  the  amount  of  purchases  and 
commitments  outstanding  at  any  one  time, 
we  urge  that  new  commitments  be  issued  in 
an  amoitnt  equal  to  those  which  are  can- 
celled from  time  to  time. 

The  President's  budget  does  not  provide 
for  additional  mortgage  purchases  under  the* 
Emergency  Housing  Act.  There  Ls  an  urgent 
need  to  contlnvie  these  programs.  We  recom- 
mend an  amendment  to  the  Emergency 
Hotising  Act  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  mortgage  ptirchases  by  $10  billion  to 
assure  the  continuance  of  stifficlent  addi- 
tional mortgage  purcha.ses  to  achieve  neces- 
sary additional  housing  production.  These 
purchases  would  continue  to  be  made  by 
Fannie  Mae  (Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation). Freddie  Mac  (Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation)  and  Glnnlo  Mae. 
The  la.st  interest  rate  on  such  mortgages  was 
7';,  percent. 

This  below-market  interest  rate  .should  be 
reduced  pursuant  to  the  statutory  formula 
lor  periodic  adjustments  based  upon  the 
average  rate  on  6  to  12  year  government  ob- 
ligations plus  '^  of  1  percent,  rounded  up  to 
the  nearest  %  of  1  percent.  Based  on  that 
formula,  the  last  Interest  rate  should  be 
reduced  to  7^;,  percent.  From  time  to  tune 
this  rate  should  be  further  reduced  as  mar- 
ket Interest  rates  come  down.  These  lower 
rates  should  be  available  to  holders  of  pres- 
ent commitments  as  recommended  above  so 
that  more  people  will  be  able  to  afford  hous- 
ing as  Interest  rates  come  down.  The  mort- 
gages are  to  be  In  a  principal  amount  which 
does  not  generally  exceed  $42,000  per  dwell- 
ing unit.  The  Emergency  Housing  Act  should 
lie  amended  to  Include  the  purchase  of  multi- 
lamily  mortgages  as  previously  requested  by 
President  Ford;  also,  the  purchase  of  con- 
dominium mortgages. 

The  amount  of  mortgage  commitments  and 
purchases  under  the  Emergency  Housing  Act 
wUl  be  largely  recovered  on  the  resale  of  the 
mortgages  or  mortgage-backed  securities. 
The  actual  cost  to  the  Federal  Govermnent 
win  represent  only  the  difference  between  the 
amount  paid  for  the  mortgages  and  the 
.imount  realized  on  their  sale.  When  there 
was  a  similar  program  during  the  recession 
in  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  the  opera- 
tion resulted  In  a  net  profit  to  the  Goveru- 
:nent  because  interest  rates  had  gone  down 
and  the  mortgages  were  sold  at  a  premium. 
Although  billions  of  dollars  are  authorized 
to  buy  mortgages  under  the  Emergency 
Housing  •A.ct  or  the  Tandem  Plan  Involving 
purchases  at  a  discount  price — which  Is  dls- 
cu5:;Cd  below — there  is  likely  to  be  very  little 
1  ost  to  the  Government  (except  where  par 
purcha.ses  are  required)  when  the  mortgages 
or  mortgage-backed  sectirities  are  sold.  There 
is  even  a  possibility  of  a  profit  if  market  In- 
terest rates  should  go  below  the  effective  rate 
in  a  commitment  by  the  time  the  mort- 
gages or  mortgage-backed  securities  are  sold. 
XVII.  Additional  mortgage  purchases  under 
the  tandem  plan 

I  a)  There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  continue 
the  Tandem  Plan  both  for  assisted  and  un- 
a-isi^sted  housing  through  mortgage  purchases 
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by  Glnnle  Mae  and  Fannie  May.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  estimates  that  about  $12.5 
billion  of  Tandem  commitments  will  be  is- 
sued during  FY  1975  ending  Jime  30  of  this 
year.  However,  the  budget  docs  not  reflect 
the  continuance  of  this  program  in  FY  1976, 
since  less- than  $0.25  billion  In  commitments 
are  projected  for  that  year.  In  FY  1076  the 
need  for  the  Tandem  program  is  even  more 
tirgent  than  last  year,  with  a  continuing 
drop  in  housing  production  and  a  tremen- 
dous Increase  in  unemployment,  along  with 
the  accumulated  unmet  needs  for  housing 

We  recommend  that  the  Tandem  Program 
be  continued  In  FY  1976  at  least  at  the  same 
rate  of  $12.5  billion  of  commitments  as  last 
year.  The  most  urgent  need  for  Tandem 
commitments  Is  In  the  assisted  program 
where  HUD  purchases  Section  236  mortgages 
at  par.  It  Is  Imperative  that  this  program  be 
continued  to  enable  the  completion  of  the 
projects  In  the  pipeline,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional projects  under  an  additional  author- 
ization. To  help  make  the  Section  8  program 
workable,  we  recommend  that  the  Tandem 
piu:cliase  of  mortgages  at  par  be  extended  to 
projects  which  will  be  assisted  imder  Sec- 
tion 8. 

Under  the  Tandem  Plan,  the  Interest  rate 
on  the  purchase  of  multifamlly  mortgages 
should  be  reduced  to  correspond  to  the  inter- 
est rate  on  mortgages  purchased  under  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act,  and  to  eliminate 
the  ','2  of  1  percent  or  higher  rate. 

Most  of  the  mortgage  purchases  under 
the  Tandem  Plan  relate  to  unassisted  hovis- 
ing  and  involve  a  discount  purchase  price. 
Tfiiey  may  Involve  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  when  the  mortgages  are 
sold  directly  or  through  the  sale  of  mortgage- 
backed  sectirities,  depending  upon  the  mar- 
ket interest  rates  at  the  time  of  such  sales. 
As  to  certain  par  purchases  under  the  Tan- 
dem Plan — such  as  Section  236  mortgages — 
the  cost  represents  only  the  difference  be- 
tween the  par  ptirchase  and  the  market  price 
at  which  Ginnie  Mae  later  sells  the  mortgage. 
These  costs  on  additional  commitments  wUl 
not  be  reflected  until  after  FY  1976  since 
Ginnie  Mae  does  not  purchase  mortgages  un- 
til the  completion  of  the  project. 

(b)  We  recommend  the  release  of  the  im- 
pounded $100  million  which  is  the  uncom- 
mitted balance  in  the  revolving  fund  ad- 
ministered by  Ginnie  Mae  for  the  purchase 
of  cooperative  mortgages  Insured  by  FHA 
under  SecUon  213.  The  213  program  fills  an 
unmet  need  among  middle  income  persons 
who  can  only  afford  the  lower  monthly 
charges  achievable  through  cooperative  econ- 
omies and  financing.  To  lessen  the  budget 
impact,  we  recommend  that  these  funds — 
which  have  been  Impounded  since  1968 — be 
used  under  the  Tandem  Program  so  that 
the  budget  will  reflect  only  the  difference 
between  the  Glnnle  Mae  par  purchase  of  the 
mortgage  and  the  market  price  at  which  Gin- 
nie Mae  later  sells  the  mortgage. 
XVIII.  Other  measures  to  channel  adequate 

credit  for  housing  at  lower  interest  rates 

All  necessary  actions  should  be  taken  to 
provide  more  credit  to  housing  as  a  priority 
need.  The  highest  priority  should  be  given 
to  assuring  credit  and  assistance  for  housing 
to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  those  of  low, 
moderate  and  middle  Incomes. 

An  adequate  volume  of  credit  for  hotising 
production  -will  have  an  antl-lnflationary 
effect  and  reduce  pressures  for  Interest  rate 
increases.  Such  selective  credit  allocations 
and  actions  are  necessary  to  avoid  extreme 
Instability  In  housing  production  and  meet 
national  housing  needs. 

The  use  of  tight  money  policies  and  the 
resulting  high  Interest  rates  have  Imposed  a 
disproportionate  and  unfair  burden  ou  hous- 
ing. This  has  adversely  affected  housing  pro- 
duction and  housing  markets.  In  these  Res- 
olutions, we  are  recommending  programs  to 
remove    this    disproportionate    burden    on 


liou^ing  and  assure  that  adequate  credit  and 
assistance  is  provided  for  housing.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  measures  recommended  else- 
where, we  recommend  the  following  actions 
to  help  assure  the  availability  of  adequate 
credit  for  housing: 

(a)  We  recommend  a  continuance  of  the 
program  of  forward  commitments  to  saving- 
and  loan  as;-.ocialions  to  enable  them  to  make 
investments  in  residential  mortgages.  Tlie.'-.f- 
ftinds  are  particularly  needed  during  any 
periods  when  savings  and  loan  a.ssociation . 
lose  large  amovmts  of  savings.  This  will  help 
to  provide  greater  stability  in  credit  for  hous- 
ing. Under  this  program,  tlie  commitment.-' 
are  it -ued  by  the  leueri;!  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

^b)  We  recommend  an  amendment  to  the 
Income  tax  laws  which  will  provide  tax  ex- 
emption or  credit  on  $500  of  interest  earned 
on  savings  deposits  which  are  in\-ested  In 
housing  mortgage.?.  Tliis  will  enable  .saving.- 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks  to  attract  and  hold  savings  during 
periods  when  others  are  ollerlug  higher  In- 
terest rates  which  have  previously  diverted 
savings  from  use  in  residential  mortgage 
financing. 

(c)  We  recommend  a  fc.rther  amendmen:. 
to  the  income  tax  laws  to  provide  a  variable 
tax  credit  on  the  net  interest  income  from 
lnve;:tments  in  residential  mortgages  made 
after  enactment  of  the  new  law,  withotj: 
eliminating  the  present  bad-debt  reserves 
hi  thrift  institutions. 

(d)  The  Housing  Cooperative  Financing 
A.^.^ociation  should  be  e.tablished  within 
HUD  through  legislation  in  the  form  that 
passed  the  Senate  last  year.  This  is  an  un- 
subsidlzed  prograna  which  would  get  neces- 
sary hotising  built  for  people  of  modcit 
incomes  to  achieve  cooperative  homeowncr- 
shlp  at  reasonable  hiterest  rates.  Tlie  Aes«5- 
clatlon  would  be  similar  *o  the  successful 
cooperative  associations  for  agrictilttiral 
purposes  which  have  been  established  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  where  the  need 
for  specialized  financing  histitutlons  for  co- 
operatives has  long  been  recognl/ed.  Co- 
operative hou^iiig  has  the  greatest  ditficulty 
in  securing  financing  becaur-e  only  a  group  of 
consumers  is  involved. 

The  Federal  Government  would  Initially 
subscribe  to  $5  million  of  preferred  stock  in 
the  Association  which  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  borrow  $50  million  from  the  Treasury. 
Thereafter,  the  Association  would  obtain  Its 
financing  through  normal  private  channels 
by  issuing  Its  bonds  against  the  FHA-insured 
mortgages  hi  its  portfolio  securhig  Its  loans. 
Withhi  a  few  years,  the  Association  would 
become  wholly  privately  owned  by  the  bor- 
rowing cooperatives  and  woxild  fully  retire 
the  initial  Treasury  subscriptions  and  ad- 
vances. Over  40,000  dwellings  would  be  devel- 
oped by  cooperatives  at  reasonable  Interest 
rates  under  this  program. 

(e)  Developers  are  experiencing  great  diiS- 
cully  m  obtaining  financing  for  the  construc- 
tion and  development  of  housing  projects. 
When  they  can  get  such  financing,  the  in- 
terest rates  are  prohibitive.  To  meet  thi.s 
problem,  we  recomniend  that  construction 
and  development  loans  be  made  through 
Fannie  Mae,  Glnnle  Mae  and  Freddie  Mao 
and  under  tlie  Tandem  Plan. 

(1)  To  help  protect  our  capability  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing,  we  recommend  assi.3t- 
ance  to  builders  and  other  bushiessmen  i:i 
related  industries  who  are  temporarily  having 
financing  difficulties.  This  can  be  doiie 
through  a  new  Institution  such  as  the  Re- 
construction Ftnanco  Corporation  and 
through  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

(g)  We  support  pendhig  legislation  to  as- 
sure the  exemption  from  Income  taxation 
of  nonprofit  cooperative  housing  corpora- 
tions, condominium  housing  associations  and 
homeowners'  associations. 

(h)  We  recommend  that  HUD  make  a  .study 
and  report  on  the  advisability  of  including 
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provisions   In   residential    mor;_'rii.'es    which 
%"Tilcl  better  attract  money  for'irTvestments 
i;i  ':;em   The  study  should  explore  provisions 
r-r  ..iiuMal  adjustments  in  principal  or  In- 
(•>r.:,'  baied  upon  changes  hi  consumer  price 
li.dexcs  or  prevailing  Uiterest  rates.  Any  such 
R'JJustments  should  be  subject  to  consumer 
p;<.'ortious    which    take    Into    account    the 
aijir  v  to  pay  of  the  borrower  through  de- 
ferring—until after  the  stated  mortgage  ma- 
tur.tv_any  increased  payments  v.hlch  exceed 
a  prescribed  percentage  of  his  Income    The 
study   should   also   Include   adjustments   In 
sivingi  deposited  in  savings  and  loan  Institu- 
tions according   to  the  same  hidex  that  Is 
iifed  to  adJiLst  morigages.  liie  report  should 
cover  the  results  of  use  of  sutli  adjustments 
on  mortgages  and  sa'  higs  iu  Chile  duniik* 
the  past  17  years. 

(II  Tlie  mortgngp  limits  I.  r  multifamily 
pro.  rams  v.ith  FHA  insurance  requue  ad  Just- 
men  ;s  for  high  co.^t.  areas  resulting  from 
Inflation.  This  should  be  done  through  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  action.  Realistu- 
llmits  should  be  established  for  such  areas, 
through  the  Uie  of  prototype  co.it  limits—^ 
which  are  determined  for  such  areas  ba.'scd 
on  current  coit-— or  oiherwioe. 

f|i    The  Eniergeu'-y  Housing  Act  of  1975 
Mioukl  cover  all  of  the  legislative  proposals 
llu-tcd  111  these  Resolutions. 
XIX.    Section    323if)     protfrux)     to    provide 

permanent  financ:nri  uhrv.  nrriirii  for  m ul- 

.'•.■(tm 'i';/  homing  projrrti 

nuD  has  announced  a  neu  program  under 
Section  223(fi  to  make  FHA  Injured  perma- 
nent financing  avalKible  to  .«iound  developers 
carry int:  good  qu.ility  apartment  projects  who 
cannot  secure  peimanent  financing  in  today's 
market.  We  support  this  program  as  a  neces- 
sary temporary  measure  to  assist  developers 
who  are  in  distress  due  to  the  heavv  drain  of 
carry iii:j  a  project  on  a  con.^iiuctlo'n  loan  at 
very  hn^h  interest  rules.  This  program  will 
help  to  protect  the  capability  and  availabiliiy 
of  such  developers  to  undertake  production 
of  additional  housing  which  i=;  vitally  needed 
However,   t!:e  new  profram  will   discrlm- 
Innle  against  co.-'peratlse  mortgagors,  as  the 
admlniitrative        instructions  "     tentatively 
promul'tated  by  KUD  limit  this  program  to 
rental  hou.sing    There  is  no  such  limitation 
In  Ihe  statute.  Cooperatives  sliould  have  the 
same  opportunity  to  refinance  aound  multi- 
family  project.s  V.  hich  need  assistance  In  ob- 
taining permanent  financing. 

The  new  program  will  app!.-  to  project* 
started  before  June  .10,  1974.  and  completed 
bv  the  end  of  19i5.  The  loans  are  limited  to 
80  percent  of  HUDs  estimate  of  value,  so 
the  developers  will  be  rer(\ilred  to  meet  sub- 
stantial equity  requirements.  Tiie  loans  are 
to  be  insured  under  Section  207  which  means 
they  win  be  predicated  on  v.iltte  rather  than 
replacement  cost.  Since  HUD  acts  only  as 
an  insurer  of  the  mortgage,  it  is  necessary 
to  a.=sure  the  availability  of  purchasers  of 
the  mortgages  We  are  concerned  atjout  this 
particularly  since  If  Section  207  Is  utilized 
lenders  would  re-eive  debentures  rather  than 
c.^sh  in  the  event  of  a  default.  Tliese  deben- 
tures are  currently  worth  much  lc.-.3  than 
the  face  amount  of  the  obligation. 

Limiting  financint;  to  Section  207  Is  nn 
iinneces.sary  restriction  not  required  by  the 
tnablliiGr  legislation.  It  will  lead  to  disputes 
between  sponsors  and  HXJD  field  offices  con- 
cernln'.'  applicable  capitalisation  rates,  valu- 
at'on  formulae  and  other  appraisal  matters 
•subjective  In  nature.  It  will  also  be  dlfHoult 
to  sea  207  mortgaffes.  We  recommend  that 
other  muUlfamlly  mortgatre  Insurance  pro- 
grams should  be  available  for  mortgage  In- 
-•Jiaiice.  such  a?  Section  221(d)  (4)  or  221  (dt 
1 .3  1 .  .As  insurance  benefiis  are  payable  In  cash 
:iH:cr  than  in  debentures  under  these  al- 
ternative programs,  permanent  leaders  wiil 
he  more  likely  to  be  attracted. 

To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
gram, we  recommend   that  these  HUD  In- 
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sured  mortgages  be  m.-tde  eligible  f^.r  pur- 
chase by  Ginnie  iMae  at  a  price  wiiich  will 
enable  the  program  to  work,  and  tliat  these 
loans  be  eligible  for  GNItA-backed  securi- 
ties, To  meet  its  intended  goal,  expeditious 
processing  by  HUD  of  anpli.  r.tions  is  ab>^o- 
lutely  esseuiiul. 

Pnr.VENTIN-G     MAE.sIVE    FoaECASTS    AND    SELLIMO 
JiLfU-OWNCO  PBOPERTT  TO  HF.^lUKNTS  -' 

XX    liPlir/  to  prcicnt  >tia.«sii'p  fo'-eclo^urf^ 
on  housing  inort^aga  dunnq  this  cconoiiiic 

r-i-ey^ioji 

During  tliis  o^rp  rcTssion.  besides  tl-.o 
7,500.000  iniemployed,  there  arc  some  mil- 
lioi.s  more  who  arc  suffering  from  a  loss  of 
income,  includin;,-  diicoiuaged  people  who 
h.ive  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  and 
workers  who  ate  undcr-emDloved.  Many  of 
the  unemployed  will  stop  receivlr.g  Sitpple- 
mctirary  Unemployment  Benefits  under 
union  contracts  because  tl-.o  funds  will  have 
been  exhausted  within  a  Month  or  two.  Soon 
afterwards,  much  larger  nimibert  will  have 
exliausted  their  i:npn>ployment  insurance 
benefits.  Mortgage  loan  defaults  will  then 
become  so  greit  that  mas^sive  foreclosure.^ 
will  occur  unles.;  pending  bills  are  enacted 
whi-^h  will  provide  necessary  rehcf.  In  para- 
graphs (hi  through  (ki  below,  we  describe 
the  bills  which  pre  needctl  to  s.ive  peoples 
home;  through  tentporarv  repayable  mort- 
gage payments  on  behalf  of  unemploved 
or  under-emploved  h:imeo',v  tiers. 

Even  no-v,  there  are  widespread  delin- 
quencies on  re-idential  mortgages  which  re- 
quire preventive  acnors  by  liuD  to  s.wc 
peoples  homes  aid  avoid  project  foreclo- 
sure-. Besides  ics  cs  of  employment  and  re- 
ductions in  incomes  among  homeowners  and 
tenants,  there  have  been  substantial  In- 
creases in  their  monthly  charges  due  to  In- 
creased costs  of  oil,  uttmies,  locnl  property 
taxes  and  otlier  expenses,  Ut'lo&s  action  Is 
taken  to  save  peoples  homes  and  avoid 
foreclosure  on  project  mortgages,  tliere  will 
be  serious  social  and  economic  consequences 
Besides  the  di-stress  for  the  owners  and  ten- 
ants involved,  such  f'reclosnros  will  nd- 
ver^cly  affect  lender  confidence  and  the 
availability  of  mnrtg.n  e  credit. 

The  Secretary  of  kuD  annonntra  a  mora- 
torium on  fore.lr.sure:?  of  pioject  mortgages 
until  Mi-,rch  1  to  allow  time  to  develop  solu- 
tions to  save  such  projects.  We  recommend 
that  the  period  of  this  moratcSrlum  be  ex- 
tended and  that  action  be  taken  when  prac- 
ticable to  grant  a  similar  moratorium  on  the 
foreclo.sure  of  mortgages  on  IndUidual  homes 
or  condominium  units  which  Involve  mort- 
gages ii  sured  by  HUD. 

We  lecommendrd  the  following  admlni^- 
trati'o  actions  and  legislation  to  meet  the 
crltic.ll  problems  on  both  project  mortgages 
and  single-family  mortgages  on  residential 
properties: 

(a)  A  major  cause  of  defaults  and  fore- 
closures  in  multifamily  housing  is  the  In- 
ability to  collect  sufacieut  rental  income  to 
meet  debt  service  and  operating  costs.  To 
meet  this  problem,  it  is  neces.sary  that  proj- 
ect income  from  rents  be  increased  in  time 
to  cover  higher  operating  costs.  Present  pro- 
cedures for  rent  Increases  are  too  cumber- 
some and  time  consuming,  with  unnecessary 
administrative  layers  of  responsibility  in 
decision-making.  Moreover,  HUD  requires  an 
owner  to  experience  operating-cost  Uicreases 
before  allowing  rent  increases,  so  he  must 
operate  at  a  deficit  which  causes  him  to  de- 
fault on  his  mortga.ge.  Under  HUDs  proce- 
dures, tiie  owner  is  always  behind  i:i  adjust- 
ing his  rents  and  can  never  catch  up  in  meet- 
ing his  mortgage  obligations. 

New  realistic  procedures  must  be  estab- 
lished which  will  allow  rent  increaics  based 
upon  reasonable  budget  projections  as  to  the 
amounts  of  Income  required  to  meet  pro- 
jected requirements  for  operating  expenses 
and  mortgage  payments.  HUD  should  act 
promptly  ou  requests  for  rctit  Increases  to 
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co-er  .such  projected  increases  in  operating 
costs  of  projects,  including  heating,  utilities 
and  local  property  taxes. 

lb)  HUD  should  fuUv  utilize  the  author- 
ity granted  in  the  1974  Housing  Act  to  maV-.e 
additional   as-,istance  payments   luuler   .Sec- 
tion 236  to  project  owner.s  in  an  amount  .suf- 
ficient to  cover  increases  in  the  cost  of  utili- 
ties and  local  property  taxes  abo\e  their  lev- 
els In  Initial  operating  budgets.  These  addi- 
tion.tl  suljsidy  payments  are  not  to  exceed 
the  .tmouut  rcquireU  to  maintalr.  the  basic 
rentals  at  le\els  not  in  excess  of  30  percent 
of  occupants  Income  or  25  peicei.t  where  the 
occupant  pav.s  his  own   utilitv  costs.   HUD 
has  not  taken  action  to  implement  this  p:o- 
visioti  of  the  new  law.  and  wo  urge  tltat  it  do 
so  hnmediately.  This  is  one  way  to  help  assure 
that  a  number  of  projects  assisted  inider  .Sec- 
tion 23C  can  avoid  foreclosure  and  meet  tlieir 
mortgp-e  obligations  and  other  expenses   As 
to  the  President's  budget,  we  oppose  its  fail- 
iire  to  provide  for  use  of  the  authority  to 
malre  these  additional  assistance  payments 
on  Section  236  projects.  We  recommend  an 
fiinetulment  to  the  housing  law  to  make  this 
additional    assistance    available    under    the 
below-market  Interest  rate  program  to  cover 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  utilities  and  local 
properly  taxes. 

Bc.sides  u-ing  addilionnl  appropriations 
ntul  contract  aiiiliority  for  siibsidv  author- 
uations.  there  is  a  second  source"  of  funds 
for  the  pajTOent  of  these  operating  sub.si- 
dies  o.i  Section  236  projects  to  cover  increases 
injhe  cost  of  utilities  and  loc.-U  taxes.  The 
1974  Housing  Act  provides  for  a  reserve  fund 
to  be  used  ior  such  payments.  This  reserve 
fund  would  include  all  rentals  collected  on 
Section  236  projects  in  exce.-s  of  the  basic 
rental  charges.  We  urge  that  HUD  imple- 
ment this  pro\-ision  in  the  1974  Housing  Act 
and  utilize  these  excess  charges  for  this  pur- 
pose, instead  of  crediting  them  to  appropria- 
lioHo  as  permitted  prior  to  the  p.-\s^age  of 
the  1074  Housmg  Act. 

Tlic  operating-  subsidies  for  Section  236 
projects  should  cover  the  cost  of  heating  bv 
oil  just  as  it  covers  the  cost  of  heating  by 
eiii  purchased  from  a  utility  company.  In 
fact,  the  increased  costs  for  oil  are  greater 
so  tha:  it  is  urgent  to  provide  operating  stib- 
Mdies  to  cover  such  increases  to  the  extent 
they  are  not  obtainable  through  rent  in- 
creases. 

When  operating  subsidies  are  paid  on  Sec- 
tion 236  projects  to  cover  increa.scs  In  ths 
Cost  of  utilities  and  local  propertv  taxes,  the 
occupants  should  not  be  required  to  pay  30 
percent  of  their  income — or  25  percent  if"  the 
occupant  pays  his  own  utilitv  co.st  The  law 
should  be  amended  to  provide  for  a  lower 
and  more  equitable  payment  which  .should 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  adjusted  Income  or. 
if  tlie  occupant  pays  his  ov.n  utility  cost,  20 
percent  of  such  income. 

(c)  We  support  the  recommendation  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Crawford  tliat  assistance 
contracts  under  Section  236  be  amended  to 
increase  assistance  payments  so  that  occu- 
pants who  qualifv  can  get  the  benefit  of  a 
one  percent  simple  Interest  rate  instead  of  a 
higher  interest  rate  which  has  been  required 
under  current  HUD  requirements.  This  will 
provide  additional  relief  and  help  ov.ner.s  to 
meet  tlieir  obligations. 

(d)  We  recommend  that  HUD  take  all  pos- 
sible actions  to  avoid  foreclosures  or  ncqni- 
sitiotis  of  projects  due  to  defaults.  HUD 
siiould  defer  payments  of  principal,  interest 
and  replacement  deposits  to  the  extent  they 
cannot  be  paid  from  project  income  and 
housing  assistance.  It  uiil  be  le.>s  costly  to 
take  afTirmativo  actions  through  .such  work- 
out agreements  to  avoid  defaults  than  to 
acquire  billions  of  dollars  of  projects  or  to 
write  down  mortgages  in  tho.se  amounts.  We 
recommend  that  work-out  agreements  be 
made  for  a  period  of  five  years  on  mortgages 
which  HUD  holds.  With  a  longer  work-out 
perlr:d,  it  will  be  possible  to  get  realistic  estl- 
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mates  concerning  future  increases  in  Income 
to  meet  mortgage  payments  and  expenses.  At 
the  end  of  a  work-out  period,  the  mortgage 
should  be  recast  with  deferred  payments 
,spread  out  to  be  amortized  over  the  mortgage 
term.  If  owners  are  allowed  longer  work-out 
a: id  deferment  periods,  many  of  them  will  be 
able  to  resume  regular  payments  on  their 
mortgages.  Over  a  period  of  time,  Inflation 
will  enable  them  to  compete  in  the  market 
with  housing  which  is  being  produced  at 
liigher  costs. 

(e)  Many  developers  have  been  unable  to 
complete  multifamily  projects  because  of 
ilie  inflationary  Increases  in  construction 
costs  which  have  occurred  and  which  were 
beyond  their  reasonable  control.  Due  to  such 
unanticipated  inflation,  the  estimated  cou- 
-tructlon  costs  reflected  in  HUD  commit- 
ments were  unrealistic  and  the  developers 
were  unable  to  complete  the  projects  within 
original  budgets.  We  believe  that  this  situa- 
tion .should  be  corrected  by  allowing  a  neces- 
.sary increase  in  the  HUD  mortgage  Insurance 
commitment  in  those  cases  where  the  proj- 
ect will  be  able  to  realize  enough  Income — 
togetlier  with  assistance  payments — to  carry 
the  mortgage,  with  some  deferments  of  pay- 
ment in  the  early  years,  if  necessary.  In  the 
long  run.  this  program  would  involve  less 
cost  to  the  government  and  it  would  avoid 
foreclosures  and  financial  hardships  and 
losses  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  such 
cases.  To  prevent  this  situation  from  recur- 
ring in  the  future,  we  recommend  that  HUD 
revise  Its  contract  forms  to  provide  relief 
from  cost  escalations  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  contractor,  as  Is  done  by  other 
government  agencies. 

(f)  A  revision  In  the  GNMA  mortgage- 
backed  securities  program  is  neces.-ary  to 
avoid  unnecessary  declaration  of  mortgage 
defaults.  In  the  current  GNMA  mortgage- 
backed  securities  program,  it  is  not  possible 
for  mortgage  relief  to  be  granted  through 
traditional  procedures,  e.g.,  temporary  de- 
ferment of  prhicipal  and  other  scheduled 
payments.  A.s  the  issuer  of  the  security  must 
make  periodic  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments to  holders  and  depends  upon  payments 
from  the  mortgagor  to  generate  such  funds, 
it  is  unable  to  grant  any  form  of  mortgage 
relief  to  the  mortgagor.  Consequently,  a  proj- 
ect experiencing  minor  and  temporary  diffl- 
culties  may  be  placed  into  a  default  status 
and  a  resulting  claim  submitted  to  HUD  for 
insurance  benefits.  GNMA  or  HUD  should  be 
vested  with  authority  to  make  advances  or 
provide  other  assistance  which  will  enable 
the  issuer  to  meet  his  obligations  to  the  se- 
curity holders,  without  declaration  of  default 
on  individual  mortgages  backing  the  security. 

(g)  Other  measures  will  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  assisted  projects  where  the  foregomg 
relief  will  be  Inadequate  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. For  such  projects,  we  support  a  pro- 
gram which  HUD  has  announced  as  being 
under  study.  HUD  should  accept  the  assign- 
ment of  a  project  mortgage  and  then  take 
action  to  reduce  the  principal  of  the  mort- 
gage to  an  amount  which  can  be  carried  by 
'he  current  cash  flow  on  the  project.  This 
would  a.ssure  the  continued  operation  and 
viability  of  such  hotising  projects.  Thl.s  may 
be  done  through  the  filing  of  a  foreclosure  in 
which  a  consent  decree  wovild  be  entered  to 
dismiss  the  foreclosure  under  a  settlement 
with  a  reduced  mortgage.  By  reducing  the 
principal  of  the  mortgage  it  will  be  possible 
to  utilize  Income  for  deferred  maintenance 
and  other  needed  improvements  and  to  avoid 
rent  increases  beyond  amottnts  which  the 
residents  can  afl'ord.  Any  such  program 
sliould  be  available  for  all  types  of  mort- 
gagors who  need  such  relief. 

(h)  To  save  people's  liomes  by  providing 
necessary  relief  to  homeowners  ■who  are  suf- 
fering from  unemployment  or  reduced  in- 
come, we  support  the  Emergency  Homeown- 
ers Relief  Act  Introduced  by  Congressman 
.^dhlcy  as  H.R.  34,  A  number  "of  similar  Bills 


have  been  Introduced  by  Congressman  Ash- 
ley for  himself  and  91  other  members  of  the 
House.  This  Bill  authorizes  HUD  to  make 
repayable  mortgage  relief  payments  on  behalf 
of  distressed  homeowners  for  a  2-year  period 
when  HUD  determines  that  such  action  is 
necessary  to  avoid  foreclosure  and  that  the 
assistance  will  enable  a  full  resumption  of 
mortgage  payments. 

The  relief  payments  could  cover  principal, 
interest,  taxes,  hazard  insurance  and  mort- 
gage Insurance  premiums  but  not  to  exceed 
$375  a  month.  The  dwelling  must  be  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  homeowner.  A  distressed 
homeowner  is  one  whose  income  has  declined 
by  more  than  20  percent.  We  recommend  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  34  that,  besides  a  decline 
in  Income  by  more  than  20  percent,  relief 
should  be  limited  to  those  persons  whose 
monthly  housing  payment  would  be  in  ex- 
cess of  25  percent  of  their  total  income  xmless 
the  additional  assistance  was  provided.  The 
additional  assistance  should  be  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  reduce  their  monthly  payments 
to  25  percent  of  their  income. 

The  mortgage  relief  payments  may  be  made 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  During  this  period, 
ihe  payments  may  be  increased  or  decreased 
as  necessary.  The  relief  payments  will  be 
repayable.  'We  recommend  that  the  interest 
to  he  charged  on  the  relief  payments  be  fixed 
at  the  same  6  percent  as  Is  provided  for 
middle  income  purchasers  tinder  H.R.  29. 
HUD  may  require  security  for  such  repay- 
ments. HUD  would  obtain  the  funds  for  this 
program  through  advances  from  the  Treasury 
against  repayable  obligations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(1)  We  also  support  the  Moakley  Bill,  H.R. 
2700,  directing  that  HUD  refrain  from  fore- 
closures on  housing  projects  until  60  days 
after  HUD  submits  a  report  to  Congres,s 
with  recommendations  for  curing  or  avoid- 
ing defaults  and  protecting  moderate  income 
residents. 

(J)  We  support  the  Home  Retention  Act. 
S.  655,  introduced  by  Senator  Sparkman  for 
himself  and ..  Senator  Tower  which  u:ould 
autliorir.e  Ginnie  Mae  to  acquire  mortgages 
of  hoyncoicners  facing  imminent  foreclosure. 
Giuuie  Mae  would  either  refinance  the  mort- 
gage to  reduce  monthly  payments  or  suspend 
all  mortgage  payments  for  a  period  up  to  two 
years.  After  full  payments  are  resumed  on 
the  mortgage,  Ginnie  Mae  could  sell  the 
mortgage.  With  the  widespread  danger  that 
the  unemployed  will  lose  their  homes,  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  tu-ges  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  "lock  the  barn  door  before  the  mule 
gets  out". 

(k)  We  also  support  the  alternative  pro- 
gram proposed  hy  Senator  Mandate  in  a 
Homeowners'  Loan  Act,  S.  660.  This  would 
reactivate  the  Homeowners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion that  operated  during  the  depression  and 
World  War  II  years.  It  would  be  authorized 
to  make  paj-ments  up  to  18  months  to 
lenders  on  behalf  of  home  owners  facing 
foreclosure  as  a  result  of  unemployment. 
It  could  also  refinance  mortgages  at  a  6 
percent  rate  for  30  years  or  pay  the  mort- 
gages In  order  to  cure  the  defaults.  Eligibility 
under  the  program  would  be  limited  to 
owners  of  dwellings  valued  at  $50,000  or 
less. 

(1)  We  recommend  that  tjie  Congress  fund 
and  that  HUD  implement  the  provision  of 
liomeownershlp  counseling  services  to  de- 
linquent mortgagors  through  "private  or 
public  organizations  with  special  competence 
and  knowledge  In  counseling"  as  specified  in 
Section  106a  as  amended  by  the  1974  Hous- 
ing Act.  Efforts  to  prevent  mortgage  fore- 
closures should  be  expedited  lu  light  of 
current  economic  conditions  and  the  impact 
of  unemployment  on  millions  of  Americans. 
XXI.  Disposition  of  HUD-Owned  Propertic.i 
to  Residents 

As  stated  above,  HUD  Is  faced  with  de- 
faults and  foreclosures  on  many  properties. 


TliLs  i.s  due  in  part  to  dramatic  escala-ii.g 
operating  cosi:',  poor  management  and 
tenant-landlord  relationships,  and  HUDs 
past  failure  to  provide  imaginative  super- 
vision and  constructive  solution.^.  The  end 
result  is  that  HUD  has  already  taken  title 
to  many  properties  and  i.s  expected  Ui  be- 
come the  owner  of  hundreds  more.™ 

Congress  was  aware  of  ihis  problem  and 
provided  in  Section  246  of  the  1974  Housing 
Act  tliat  HUD  shor.ld  make  a  substantial 
number  of  acquired  properties  available  f"r 
sale  to  cooperatives  which  will  achieve  resi- 
dent ownership.  Congress  recognized  that  in 
projects  where  landlord-tenant  relationships 
had  deteriorated  to  a  point  of  no  rettirn.  such 
acquisition  of  the  property  by  ilie  re.-idents 
could  completely  change  their  attitude  to 
property  maintenance,  payment  of  monthly 
charges  and  community  responsibility.  When 
HUD  makes  sales  of  its  projects  for  coopera- 
tive ownership  by  the  residents,  there  Ls  al- 
ready experience  that  these  properties  are 
permanently  removed  from  the  list  of  HUD 
defaults. 

The  1974  Housing  Act  provides  for  sales  of 
HUD-acquired  projects  to  cooperatives  which 
are  organized  by  qualified  nonprofit,  con- 
sumer-sponsored organizations  to  provide 
home  ownership  for  the  residents.  In  con- 
nection with  such  dlspobilions,  HUD  provides 
financing  and  neces-sary  rehabilitation.  The 
HUD-acquired  properties  that  are  sold  should 
be  suitable  for  cooperative  ownership. 

The  1974  Housing  Act  intended  that  HUD- 
acquired  projects  be  made  available  for  the 
residents  through  a  negotiated  sale.  It  wa.s 
recognized  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  feasible 
to  have  competitive  bidding  on  a  project  to 
be  acquired  by  a  cooperative  which  will  con- 
sist of  the  residents. 

With  the  probleni  of  distressed  properties 
reachmg  crisis  dimensions,  HUD  should  uti- 
lize every  tool  given  it  by  Congress  to  cope 
with  this  problem.  We  urge  HUD  to  proceed 
expeditiously  in  issuing  regulations  and  di- 
rectives to  its  field  offices  to  Implement  tlie 
Section  246  program  and  proceed  with  dispo- 
sitions of  HUD-acquired  properties. 

IMPROVEMENT     OF     HUD     ADMINISTRATION'' 

XXII.  Need  to  improve  and  e.rpcdite  HVD 
administration 

Laws  arc  not  self-executing.  Tlie  enaci- 
ment  of  the  1974  Act  and  other  necessary 
housing  legislation  will  not  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  those  laws,  nor  wUl  It  relieve  the 
present  depres-sed  state  of  hotising  construc- 
tion and  the  deep  recession  in  the  economy. 
To  achieve  the  objectives  of  housing  laws,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  effective  and  expeditious 
HUD  administration  of  those  laws. 

In  all  new  appointments  to  the  top  posi- 
tions at  HUD,  we  urge  the  selection  of  per- 
sons with  long  experience  in  housing,  recog- 
nized administrative  abilities  and  a  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  achieving  our  hous- 
ing goats.  This  is  particularly  important  at 
this  critical  time  when  housing  starts  have 
dropped  so  precipitously.  Such  an  experi- 
enced and  dedicated  top  stalT  Is  necessary  'o 
stimulate  housing  construction,  create  job.^ 
and  meet  urgent  and  neglected  housing 
needs. 

HUD  should  be  an  advocate  and  focal  point 
v.ithln  the  Federal  Government  to  dLscharf.e 
its  housing  responsibilities.  It  shotild  prn- 
vide  leadership  and  a  sense  of  urgency  in 
moving  forward  to  increase  production  in 
housing,  particularly  to  meet  the  urgei.t 
needs  of  thase  of  low  and  moderate  incomes 
and  to  stimulate  tlte  economy  and  rel;e\e 
unemployment. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
virtual  destruction  of  the  Federal  Hou-iiig 
Administration  (FHA)  a.s  an  effective  agency 
and  force  in  homebuildlng.  In  recent  year--, 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  morale  and  efficiency 
in  FHA.  As  a  result.  FHA  no  longer  perfonns 
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Iti  Intended  ci.tjor  role  iu  housiiii;  Last  year 
It  was  Involved  In  only  5  percent  of  housing 
Stan  3.  It  now  often  takes  FHA  two  year^  to 
proce.ss  an  application  for  mortgage  Uxs-urauce 
on  nmltifamUy  housing."- 

FHA  has  become  so  InefTeciual  and  dilatory 
that  there  are  demands  from  many  t.uarters 
to  separate  It  troni  HUD  as  the  only  hope  to 
achieve  proper  administrati.jn  of  fiinctloiis 
which  are  so  vitui  to  the  Nation.  As  one  of  Ihe 
first  advocates  of  HCD  as  a  Department  to 
consolidate  the  hoiuuii;  iiii.ction.s  of  the 
Federal  Government,  we  do  not  stipport  the 
separation  of  FHA  from  HUD.  Instead.  v,e 
urge  neces5.iry  action  to  rejuvenate  FHA  and 
restore  its  vigor  and  effectiveness  which 
helped  so  greatly  to  improve  liuii>ing  in 
America.  For  manv  yeara  PHA  was  cited  as 
a  model  within  the  Federal  GovPrnment.  In 
todays  h'jusliiB:  einerKcncy.  v.e  ntcfl  that 
kind  of  J  vii;orou^  and  elTeclive  FHA.  bin  Me 
belie\e  it  should  function  wjthln  HUD  nf= 
part  of  a  coordinated  hoiismsr  and  comm;i- 
nitv  development  proeram.  We  concur  in 
the  recommendation  of  former  FHA  Commis- 
sioner Sheldon  Lubar  that  FHA  should  func- 
tion as  a  separate  part  of  HUD  in  tre  same 
W.T7  that  IRS  is  a  separate  j-virt  of  the  Tre-i  - 
wry  Department 

All  former  FHA  functions  should  be  r«>- 
unlied  within  FHA  inoludintt  management 
matters.  FHA  functions  should  alsobe  re- 
imited  in  the  field  offices  The  FHA  Comnv^- 
sioiier  should  have  clcnr  line  aulhorlty  ti 
the  field  ofTices.  The  PHA  Commls-slonrr 
should  have  a  mandate  to  provide  the  l.iree 
volume  of  housing  required  Production  goals 
shoiild  be  established  for  cnrh  fleid  office  ai-.d 
its  performance  should  be  mot.itcred  weekly 
by  the  FHA  Commissioner  who  shall  take 
necessary  action  to  assure  that  tho.^e  coals 
are  achieved.  To  help  achieve  production 
goats,  autonoinv  should  bo  returned  to  the 
held  offices  for  decision-m.ikine  on  projects 
Invoivmg  FHA-uisured  mr.ricauc:;. 

There  is  a  similar  need  forsirenuthcnin" 
the  organization  structure  .-.tirt  admln'stra! 
tion  of  all  HUD  protrrams  V.>  shr-tiid  avoid 
duplications  in  proces.siu.;  a„d  declsion- 
ni,iklng  which  cause  excessive  delavs  In  proc- 
essing and  production.  Present  HUD  policip^ 
encourage  slow  action  and  over-ca.it ion  by 
employees  to  avoid  cntirisni  lor  their  mis- 
t.ikes.  which  has  resulted  In  the  greaiejt 
mistake  of  all— a  precipitous  decline  In  the 
u,e  of  HUD  programs  and  in  meetiiig  the 
needs  of  housing  and  the  economy.  HUD 
should  provide  incentives  for  employees  to 
achieve  targeUs  for  housing  starts.  It  should 

h»cl  """'"  ^"'  ^^f'Ji'^fi'*^'  performance 
ba.sed  on  rapid  proces.sing  and  si. Arts  of  con- 
struction, particularly  in  this  period  of  the 
housing  depres.slon  and  deep  rece'=eir.n  in  ot.r 
economy. 

We  recommend  necci^irj'  Inrreasn.-.  m  md- 
propriations  for  the  editorial  staff  required 
to  do  the  Job  that  must  be  dot.e  bv  HUD  bpp- 
er.llv  and  FHA  in  particular.  There  should 
be  an  extensive  recruitment  procram  to  hire 
experienced  and  qu.Uiflcd  prople.  There  are 
ni;.ny  qualified  people  available  who  were  in 
the  mortgage  or  bulldi.ig  busiiie.s  and  are 

h",  M  """L"  "^"^  *"  "'^  repression  in  home 
b^  Idmg  Now  is  the  time  to  recruit  them. 
This  will  assure  a  stall  wuh  e.xpertise  and 
eiBclt-ncy.  As  one  re^ison  for  the  discontinu- 
ance and  slow  down  of  a-^isted  housin<»  pro- 
grams other  than  Section  8.  former  Recretarv 
I.vnn  had  stated  that  he  could  onlv  handle 
c'se  as-isted  housing  program  with  his  st-ifT 
In  these  crlticnl  time.s.  HUD  must  be 
equipped  lo  handle  all  of  the  a.ssistcd  hous- 
ing programs  that  are  neces.sary  to  Increase 
housing  producti.m  to  t'lc  levels  so  urKCutlv 
needed.  " 

II  is  imperative  that  HUD  reform  all  of  Its 
operations  to  accelerate  processing.  pr...d'ic- 
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tion  and  declslon-msking.  HUD  should  sim- 
plify Us  requirements  and  eliminate  Us  de- 
tailed controls  over  every  phase  of  projeci. 
development  and  operations.  Tlic^e  are  over- 
ly burdensome,  costly  and  time  consuming. 
Time  limits  should  be  established  within 
HUD  for  the  processing  of  applications,  After 
commnments  or  contracts  are  Issued,  HUD 
sliould  be  required  to  act  within  a  desig- 
nated time  on  requests  for  approvals  re- 
quired by  the  commttment.  if  HUD  fails  to 
take  action  wiihiii  the  allowed  time,  the 
submiss-ion  should  be  considered  approved 
by  HUD. 

HUD  should  coi.^uU  regularly  with  leprc- 
setit.--.ilve  groups  of  locil  public  agencies 
and  r'lvate  pani-tpaiits  in  each  of  Us  pro- 
trams  10  identify  problems  which  Impede 
profic  s  and  to  develop  workable  and  real- 
Utic  solutions,  including  hinovauve  pro- 
erams. 

SXIII    Nf'd  fr.T  Fci!critI-locul  honylng 

a:!i  !  (jry  prow;)* 
A  rcvii  \v  of  the  proposed  Section  8  fair 
nvuket  rents  for  new  and  existUig  housing 
B-s  well  as  a  recollpction  of  the  many  previous 
problems  in  establUhlng  housing  costs  in 
differen  eretis  has  Indicated  that  tnere  is 
a  need  for  a  better  mechanism  for  establish- 
ing these  Indices  in  local  areas.  All  too  often 
in  the  past,  HUD  has  relied  on  faulty  data. 
As  a  result,  programs  have  been  Ineffective 
and  have  not  been  administered  iu  the  way 
that  CongreBs  intended. 

We  recommend  that  In  each  housing  mar- 
ket area,  there  should  he  a  Joint  committee 
of  iiou-ing  i>KlM-try  group-;,  ir.cludlng  partic- 
ipants from  the  public,  qua.^i-public.  and 
private  sector,  as  well  as  HUD  .'Vrea  Office  rep- 
re.sentatives.  This  Joint  committee  would 
be  charged  with  the  responslbllltv  of  re- 
vlev.in  t  and  making  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  various  cost  indices  on  these 
HUD  programs  v.hkh  are  tied  to  such  a  for- 
mula. These  commiitecs  should  have  avail- 
ablo  to  them  adeuate  staffing  resources  so 
that  rr.mpetent  tp.hni.  pl  studies  can  be  per- 
fort'Pd  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  recom- 
menthviions. 


ects    to    achieve    resident    home    ownership 
througii  cooperatives. 

(g)  Implementing  authorization  for  HUD 
insurance  of  loans  to  tinance  the  sale  of  cc- 
operathe  membei-shlps  under  Section  203ib| 
as  amended  by  the  1974  Housing  Act. 

ih)  Revising  HUDs  unv.orkable  and  unac- 
ceptable prototype  progr.im.  with  the  pei- 
formance-funding  foimtila.  for  the  allooa- 
tlon  of  operating  subsidies  for  public  hcus- 
ing  as  more  fully  described  in  Part  IIIi.M. 

(ii  Revi-,ing  procedures  for  eiivironmeat.xl 
review  on  HUD-a-slsted  projects  so  as  to  ex- 
pedite and  streamUne  the  processing  and 
avoid  the  prcfccnc  oiieroas  delavs  asi^l  rod 
tape. 

I.))  Implenieuiing  the  provisions  In  the 
iP7t  Housing  Act  to  increase  Income  from 
puliUc  housing  through  a  minimum  rent  and 
the  c>.;ieotion  from  welfare  tenant,  of  the 
v.cifaic    allowance    they   receive    for  rent. 

(k)  Undertaking  adequate  housing  pio- 
V ranis  and  affirmative  actions  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to  se- 
cure good  housing  in  good  neichborhoods. 

We  recommend  early  oversight  hearings  by 
Coiii.'iesslona;  committees  concerning  the 
iniplemeniation  of  the  1974  Housing  Act  as 
intended,  including  tiie  ilUisirative  subjects 
listed  above. 


A'.Y/r.   IlrquirrtI   r,' Hova   to  inijilement   luu 
oil  houamg  (itu!  rnmvMintty  development 
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HUD  should  implement  and  effectuate  the 
1071  Hoiismg  Act  and  earlier  laws  to  carry 
out  all  the  authorised  programs  on  housing 
and  community  development  U\  the  manner 
intended.  The  following  are  Illustrative  of 
laws  awaititig  implementation  or  administra- 
tive policies  requiring  revision  to  carry  out 
the  Congre&iional  intent: 

(a)  Utilizing  existing  assisted  programs 
under  Sections  235.  23fi.  public  and  turnkey 
liousing  as  intended. 

(h)  RevLsing  ttnworkable  or  unattractive 
a.spects  of  the  Section  8  program  v.hich  will 
preclude  the  achievement  of  the  necessary 
volume  of  hou.-.lng  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation under  that  program:  also,  adequately 
implementing  the  siatutorv  auihorization  for 
participation  by  cooperatives  in  the  Section 
8  program. 

(c)  Carrying  out  the  Uiteiit  of  the  1974 
Housing  Act  to  emphasize  community  de- 
velopment assistance  to  neighborhoods  where 
low  and  moderate  income  persons  reside 
bLso,  to  assure  that  the  local  go\ernments 
houslng  as.slstance  plans  will  meet  lower  in- 
come housing  needs  as  intended. 

(d)  Implementing  the  authorization  In  the 
1974  Housing  Act  for  additional  assistance 
to  meet  lncrea.sed  utility  costs  and  real  es- 
tate taxes  on  exlsthig  236  projects  for  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  Inco.mes. 

(e)  Providing  neces.sary  assl.stance  to  save 
new  communities  through  the  use  of  the  law 
Buthorl/ing  HUD  to  make  loans  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  HUD-guaranieed  debentures  dur- 
ing the  current  recession  when  new  com- 
munities have  inadequate  Income. 

(f)  Implementing  authorization  in  Section 
24G  to  dlsp'._,e  of  HUD-acqulred  rental  proj- 


EiI'\I     ItOI-stNG    OiTORTfNlTV    .VN'D    OTtiFR    PRO- 
GRAMS 

A'.Vl'  Eq'ia!  housing  opportunity  (rid  free- 
dom of  cl'oice 
(111  NHC  reafTirms  its  comnutment  to  equal 
opportunity  lor  all  American  families  to  se- 
cure good  housing  in  good  neighborlioodj 
Equal  opportunity  in  hotising  is  now  the 
law  of  the  land— both  bv  statute  and  by 
court  decree.  Yet  this  opportunitv  is  still 
denied  to  millions  of  American  families 
throufehout  every  section  of  the  land  because 
of  their  race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin, 
or  beoaiJ.se  of  the  myth  which  exists  as  to 
their  desire  or  ability  to  pay  for  and  main- 
tain good  homes  To  overcome  this  denial  ol 
opportuniry  and  to  dissipate  these  mvths. 
an  urgent   task  is  facing  the  nation. 

(b)  NHC  has  long  supported  the  princi- 
ple of  a  competitive  housing  market  open 
to  free  bargaining  by  all  American  families 
without  regard  to  racial  or  etlinic  back- 
ground. Many  localities  have  been  lunited  la 
achieving  this  obJecti\e,  however,  because  ol 
madequate  supplies  of  low  and  moderate 
cost  living  accommodatioiLs  and  the  conges- 
tion of  many  minority  group  lamilic-  in  lim- 
ited sections  of  the  community. 

(c)  We  tirge  tlie  Presulent"  and  the  Con- 
gress to  take  all  steps  nece.ssary  to  pro-,  ide  an 
equal  opportunity  for  housing".  This  includes 
full  and  adequate  appropriations  to  achieve 
equal  opportunity  for  all  American  families 
to  secure  good  housing  in  good  neighbor- 
hoods. Affirmative  actions  are  necessarv  ro 
achieve  this  objective 

(d)  We  should  pro.itie  an  f.j)povtnnitv  for 
freedom  of  choice  in  our  housiiu,'  programs 
The  choice  of  iiuiivitlual  cooperutue  or  con- 
domitiium  home  owner.--hip  or  rental  hous- 
ing and  the  choice  of  citv.  suburban,  new 
town  or  country  living  must  not  be  limited 
by  race,  color,  religion  or  national  oi-igin. 
With  housing  in  eacli  development  available 
for  a  cross-section  of  income  groups  and  a 
broader  market,  we  can  also  provide  freedom 
of  choice  to  people  of  all  incomes  to  select 
where  thev  want  to  live. 

(e)  HUD  should   provide   .special   affirma- 
tive marketing  assistance  to  strengthen  Inte- 
grated  areas   m   their   ability   to  reach   the' 
whole  market. 

(ll  Community  discrimination  against 
subsidized  housing  should  be  removed  as  it 
is  a  most  serious  constraint  on  the  avail- 
ablii'v  of  building  sites  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  We  re.  onimend  legis- 
lation which  would  prohibit  States  and  local 
public  bodies  f;om  discriminating  against 
housing  subsidized  by  the  federal  govern- 
men'.    whetlier    tiiioiigh    h^glslative    or    ad- 
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ministrative  action.  The  legislation  shoiild 
authorize  suits  by  interested  parties,  as  well 
.IS  the  Attorney  General,  to  enjoin  such  dls- 
iiiminatory  action.  The  legislation  should  be 
s  lengthened  by  providing  for  federal  pre- 
en.ntioii  of  local  zoning  upon  an  appropriate 
lii  (ting  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD,  so  as  to  re- 
■>;iiire  opponents  ra'licr  iliau  proponents  to 
initiate  Uijuatio'). 

ig)  Tiie  i?:rccr  o:'  the  1973  impoundincnts 
and"  .suspensions  of  hou.-.ing  programs  has 
been  disasvrotis  upon  minority  enterp'-'se? 
which  were  nurluied  by  stib.sidized  housing 
programs.  The  stoppage  of  planned  subsi- 
dized pi-ojects  has  hit  hardest  those  minoyil  y- 
owned  busines.sef,  iiivolved  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry. These  hrnis  lacked  the  financial  re- 
souices  to  V. ;il-.siand  even  minimal  produc- 
tioii  cutbaciJs  a;i''l  nianv  v.-ent  otit  of  bu.-^ines':- 

(h)  The  incidence  of  housing  .segregation 
in  tite  cities  and  stibuibs  continues  to  in- 
crease. Ill  1972,  federally  assisted  programs 
began  to  require  a  number  of  affirmative 
actions  to  help  expand  housing  opporttinities 
beyond  racial  ghettos.  Subsidized  housing  has 
done  more  than  any  other  housing  program 
■•o  provide  new  opportunities  for  minorities 
io  escape  .he  confines  of  ghettos,  to  move 
nearer  lo  new  Job  opportunities  and  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  and  environments 
necessary  for  minorities  to  'ocoome  a  part  of 
our  overall  society. 

(i)  Since  January  of  1973,  HUD  has  slran- 
p;ed  tlie  existing  assistance  programs  which 
would  have  increased  housing  opportunities 
and  hottsing  choices,  at  prices  most  minori- 
ties could  alTord  to  pay.  This  has  catised  in- 
ciilctilable  harm,  further  disillusionment  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  Increased  racial 
unrest.  It  has  prolonged  the  fulfillment  of 
the  i,ove.''nmenf  s  policy  to  assure  every  Amer- 
icaii  a  decfiit  liome  in  a  suitable  environ- 
ment. 

A'.Vl'/.  KnrnKi'otje  energy  comcrration  in 
housing 

Tiie  Home  Heating  Efficiency  Bill  of  1975, 
H.R.  3573,  was  introduced  by  Subcommittee 
Ch.tirman  Barrett  for  himself  and  Chairman 
R^ttss.  Tliis  Bill  would  authorize  HUD  to 
make  payments  to  assist  low-  and  middle- 
Income  oYueis  of  existing  resideni;ial  struc- 
tures to  purchase  and  install  energy  conser- 
vatioii  improvements.  These  include  instila- 
tion,  storm  windows  and  doors,  and  caulking 
and  weaiherstrlpping.  The  amount  of  the 
p.iymenc  on  any  structure  would  be,  in  tlie 
cAoe  of  a  middle -income  hotisehold,  the  lower 
of  «300  or  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provement. In  the  case  of  a  lower-income 
hotisehold,  the  amount  of  the  payment  would 
be  the  lower  of  $300  or  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  improvements.  A  middle-income  household 
Is  one  with  an  adjusted  gross  income  for  the 
previous  year  of  less  than  $20,000.  The  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  is  $800  million. 

While  the  Administration  had  previotisly 
announced  its  Intention  to  adopt  a  program 
of  direct  stibsidies  for  persoits  of  low  income 
and  elderly  homeowners,  it  has  not  done  so. 
We  recommend  and  urge  the  enactment  of 
the  Barrett-Reus.s  Bill,  H.R.  3573,  which 
would  provide  nece.-sary  assistance  for  those 
of  low  and  middle  incomes  to  install  energy 
conservation  improvements. 

The  President's  budget  provides  for  an 
Income  tax  credit  of  15  percent  of  expendi- 
tures for  energy-saving  home  Improvements, 
such  as  storm  windows  and  Insulation.  This 
credit  v.otild  be  limited  to  $150  over  a  period 
of  three  years.  This  wotild  be  bated  upon 
c."poiiditurcs  of  SI, 000  for  sttch  energy-con- 
servation inipiovement.s.  We  support  this 
program  to  further  assist  residential  energy 
cons;;rva!ion  by  tho.-e  who  do  not  receive 
iy=;.i.4lance  under  the  proposed  Home  Heat- 
ing Efficiency  .\ct  of  1975. 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  vmder- 
take,  and  make  contracts,  grants  or  provide 
ether  tj-pes  of  as,sl.stance  for  special  demon- 
stvations    to    determine    the    economic  and 


technical  feasibility  of  utUizing  solar  en- 
ergy for  heating  or  cooling  residential  hous- 
ing. The  demonstrations  should  Involve  both 
single  and  multifamily  hotislng  located  In 
both  tirban  and  rural  areas  having  distin- 
guishable climatic  characteristics,  and  cotild 
include  demonstrations  of  new  housing  de- 
.sigu  or  structure. 
XXVII.  Public  service  employment  shou'd  be 

channeled   into   housing    and   cotnmunity 

development  icork 

We  fully  support  progrr.ins  for  public  serv- 
ice employment  during  the  current  period 
of  excessive  unemployment.  City  government, 
housing  authorities  and  community  develop- 
ment agencies  should  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  this  is  a  meaningful  program.  They 
.should  not  only  stress  putting  people  to  work, 
but  also  recognize  that  this  is  an  opportti- 
nity  to  use  heretofore  unavailable  resources 
to  accomplish  essential  activities  and  proj- 
ects. 

The  Public  Service  Employment  Program 
can  be  channeled,  or  utilized  more  effectively 
than  is  now  being  done.  In  areas  of  needed 
improvements  and  supplementary  activities 
in  housing  and  community  development  sec- 
tors. This  will  also  serve  to  stlintilate  hous- 
ing and  development  In  the  private  sector. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  and  types 
of  activities  in  which.  Housing  Authorities 
and  Community  Development  Agencies  can 
supplement  their  work  force  through  the 
Public  Service  Program,  obtain  additional  re- 
sources and  accomplish  needed  results.  All 
local  agencies  In  the  housing  and  commtinity 
development  field  should  mount  an  extensive 
campaign  with  local  government  to  as.sure 
proper  utilization  of  this  resource. 

This  program,  however,  is  not  enough.  Un- 
employment is  likely  to  go  much  higher  than 
most  estimates  now  indicate  and  It  is  likely 
to  continue  longer  than  anyone  would  like. 
There  Is  a  recycling  lag  In  the  changeover  of 
large  working  forces  that  takes  longer  than 
is  realized.  Planning  to  anticipate  and  pro- 
vide for  this  should  be  recognized  as  an 
essential  Ingredient. 

We  recommend  legislation  for  an  expanded 
public  works  program,  which  could  be  linked 
to  construction  of  essential  public  facilities 
needed  for  the  regeneration  of  housing  and 
essential  community  development.  This 
would  not  only  help  to  stimulate  the  con- 
struction industry,  but  would  also  help  to 
accelerate  the  initiation  and  development  of 
new  housing  and  the  completion  of  stalled 
and  dragging  projects  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 
XXVIII.  Special  housing  census  sJiovkl  V-? 
taken 

Existing  housing  data  In  terms  of  evaluat- 
ing national  needs  as  well  as  local  needs  Is 
very  poor.  The  1970  census  was  not  compre- 
hensive Ui  terms  of  providing  Information 
about  housing  conditions  and  needs.  What- 
ever data  exists  Is  certainly  no  longer  rele- 
vant iu  view  of  the  major  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  non-iu-ban  areas. 

We  recommend  that  as  soon  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  structured.  Congress  should  author- 
ize the  funds  for  a  special  housing  census. 
The  special  housing  census  can  then  become 
the  basis  for  congressional  consideration  on 
future  housing  appropriations,  programs  and 
goals. 

NHC  PROPOSED  HOUSING  PROCR.^JI  WILL  HELP 
REVIVE  ECONOMY  INSTEAD  OP  .^DMINISTR.^- 
TION'S  PROGRAM  WHICH  \VOUrD  CONTINUE 
DEEP   RECESSION  ■•« 

XXIX.  Administration's  program  has  caused 
depression  in  housing  ivhich  helped  get 
recession  started 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  of 
January  20,  1975,  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders  annual  convention, 
former  Secretary  Lynn  expressed  his  Judg- 
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ment  that  no.hing  was  more  vital  to  the 
health  of  home  building  than  halting  budget 
increases.  Ho  then  stated  two  alternative 
ways  of  dealing  v.ith  t'^e  budgetary  deficit 
problem: 

(1)  to  increa.--e  taxes — v.  hicii  would  leave 
less  ptirchasing  power  for  hume  ptircha-e 
down  paymen's  ai^d  moii'iily  mintage  p:'.y- 
nients;   or 

(2)  not  to  in'-!e.i~e  ■.axes,  but  have  ti^e 
government  borrow  more  and  more  resultini; 
in  an  incrca.-e  in  intere.~t  r.i^es  which  v.ould 
eltoke  o:T  funds  .-or  hou'^ing  and  otiier  invcit- 
nioms. 

Former  Serrcary  Lvnn  ci)!-..-!udcd  his  re- 
marks l5y  indicating  that  budgetary  strin- 
;.',pncy  Is  the  policy  to  be  fallowed,  a  course 
which  hs  promi.sed  to  pursue  as  Director  of 
ilie  Office  of  Management  and  Btidget.  The 
iinplicatio.n  for  housing  is  that  the  govern- 
ment should  itot  increase  the  rate  of  hotising 
assl.stance  in  order  to  increase  housing  pro- 
duction. 

Sttch  an  .'idnilni.^tratlon  policy  has,  in  ef- 
fect, been  ptutitted  since  January  1973  when 
a  moratorium  v.as  placed  on  new  approvals 
under  subsidized  hotislng  programs.  It  v.as 
lifted  only  for  the  FmHA  rural  housing  pro- 
grams— although  there  has  been  a  slow-down 
and  little  prod'.iction  under  them — but  has 
been  contintied  for  the  HUD  programs.  Con- 
sequently, about  200,000  less  Federallj'- 
assisted  hotising  units  were  started  in  1974 
than  in  1972  and  the  rate  of  production  is 
even  less  this  year.  This  and  other  Admiuib- 
tration  policies  have  contributed  to  the 
drastic  decline  in  the  annual  rate  of  total 
hotising  starts  bet'.veen  Octxjber  1972  and 
Jantiary  1975. 

In  the  wake  of  declining  constrtiction  ac- 
tivity during  1974,  there  followed  decreased 
production  and  Increased  unemployment  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts; stone,  clay  and  glass  products;  and 
fabricated  metal  products,  including  major 
appliances.  Directly  related  unemployment 
also  developed  In  transportation,  wholesale 
trade  and  finance  and  real  estate  activities. 
One  step  removed  were  the  decreased  de- 
mands, prodtiction  and  employment  in  fur- 
niture, fixtures  and  home  furnishings.  Fi- 
nally, the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the 
coiistrttction-related  unemployed  seriously 
weakened  demands  for  less  durable  consumer 
products  and  the  overall  rate  of  tinemploy- 
ment  acceleiMtod  to  reacii  the  highest  rate 
.^ince  1941. 

The  current  low  Icel  of  housing  produc- 
tion is  creating  a  ftirtlier  dangerous  distor- 
tion In  the  economy  and  causing  mounting 
unemployment.  Tliere  is  a  threat  of  disaster 
v.-ith  many  business  failures  among  those  en- 
gaged in  this  vital  industry  and  others  de- 
pendent tipon  It.  In  January  of  this  year,  the 
unemployment  in  construction  was  at  a  rate 
of  22.6  percent  as  reported  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  which  is  almost  triple  the  rate  of 
uiiemploymeiit  generally.  When  we  add  the 
mtiltiplier  effect  of  unemployment  in  related 
and  other  industries  caused  by  bythe  depres- 
sion in  construction,  the  total  unemployment 
is  2. 700.000  people.  The  unemployment  in 
lesidential  construction  is  abotit  40  percent. 
In  this  deepeiilng  recession,  the  hotising  in- 
dustry has  suffered  earliest  and  most  end  it 
has  contributed  more  *o  unemployment  tlian 
any  other  industry. 

Based  on  past  experience^,  we  know  that 
high  unemployment  results  in  substantial 
lo.s.ses  of  production  and  income.  As  much  as 
one-third  of  the  total  deficit  in  national  pro- 
duction is  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  ti-.e 
housing  shortfall  and  Us  ramifying  effects 
tipon  so  many  other  types  of  enteiTjrlses. 
The  most  effective  way  to  redtice  projected 
Federal  budget  deficits  and  borrowing  needs 
of  the  Treasury  is  to  get  people  back  to  work. 
Getting  people  back  to  work  will  reduce  out- 
lays for  unemployment  Instirance  benefits 
and  provide  increased  tax  revenues  from  ad- 
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ti.tioual  Incotie  that  would  be  generated  lu 
a  revived  economy. 

The  AdnilriLstrntlons  proposed  program 
vould  rt-diice  eApendiiitrea  lor  housi'ig,  but 
thi"  v.  !1  crente  greater  budgcf  deflclts  be- 
cutise  of  tne  freruendcu^  uaeuiployineut  and 
tne  coht  of  laiemployiiieMt  Insiiraiice  be)ie- 
liw  and  btcuuse  of  the  tremendous  loss  in 
tax  receipts.  We  find  1»  iif.id  to  believe  that 
tue  AdiMuii^trut'on  lia^  not  Jemued  iron»  Us 
r;«st  mistakes,  liie  JIJTJ  riovaiorUuu  and 
p')sv  AdaiUiUi'ittUijii  politics  on  housing 
heJpeJ  tiie  recession  ^et  stinted  Even  in  the 
iace  f<l  tuo  yars  nf  ciecllnhiir  luMisni";  star!:; 
and  ihe  deepening;  recession,  rormer"  Sccre- 
tiisy  Lynn  presciiups  uiore  oV  the  same  bud 
riedlcliie.  The  iiiadfciuatc  hoii.>iug  progairuo 
proposed  by  the  Adn.iuUuatiou  will  lead  to 
:i  i-ecesolou  for  years  os  projec'ed  lu  I  he 
r!e;.ideu*'s  economic  report  to  Congress. 

We  f.re  iacod  witu  an  indatioaary  bituatioa 
la  hoKslni;  V.  hich  cua  oulv  be  overcome  l.y 
Ir.crensod  psodncilon.  Althoii„'h  short-term 
interest  late^  have  been  decllnlas  in  recent 
veeko.  the  tradlt.oij.:!ly  stickj  mortjiaee  In- 
t;rest  rates  lia^e  not  shown' much  sign  ol 
significant  decline.  If  we  wait— as  the  Ad- 
riMHlsThtloi  sugses's— for  market  forces  to 
reduce  niort^;a^e  iiiterest  rates  so  that  home 
bulldl:;^  activitr  cun  be  raised,  the  depret- 
K.oti  lii  resident!;>i  constntctlon  v. ill  be  pio- 
itacted.  This  will  cause  a  prulomj.iUon  or  the 
fi>-ep  ppneral  econf>mlc  rec-oSlo-i  v.i-.ich  gives 
r.-;e  to  very  large  budget  deftclt-: 

Tre.i5ury  &ecic'.iry  WillMm  .Simon  seer 
"i)V\e  patches"  In  the  present  clouded  eco- 
?  -vmti  skie^  To  tall-  iO)uut  "hUie  sklci"  jiov.- 15 
n  dls=«rvlce  says  lormer  Ecouomle  Council 
Chairraan  Walter  Heller.  There  is  a  danger  in 
'■\\&  AdaiinL-trutk>n  s  e\LesoiVf  optimism  or 
!  »  hrlief  that  recorery  will  be  automatic. 
The  danger  U  that  these  views  discourage 
t!ie  ■  ^rong  stimula'l-.e  ac*'ons — such  as  those 
recommended  in  the!e  Re^olutlnns — whl;  h 
Jii-e  nt=-te?>iHry  to  acliteve  i.a  economic  re- 
covery. 

As  described  bf  low.  Fedi-rallv  a-sisted  hous- 
1  ig  pro'^ams  of  the  level  recommended  In 
ti.e.so  Re-:oiMtion.s  will  accelerate  the  eco- 
loml.:*  recoverv  ai-.d  larjcs'^e  effective  d"- 
man'.la  for  houslnc.  Ir  will  creaie  Jobs  t,o  re- 
lieve imemploynioiit.  It  will  increase  ra- 
lional  production  v  hicU  will  hirrense  tax  rev- 
fuue.^  by  bullous  of  dollirs.  AH  of  this  wll! 
:;ducD  the  deflcltK  in  the  bud-et  nd  reduce 
Lii-enmient  borrow mg. 

-V.V.Y  .WHO  pTO/>0'ed  program  vH!  help  rci  'vc 
tlia  economy  unci  cut  budget  deficit 
It  Is  eound  public  policy  to  spend  mouey 
■  -r  housing  asriistance  and  other  measures 
i-hlch  wiu  lucreaae  housing  production  and 
(leate  Jobs,  The  money  speat  to  ttUnulvte 
housing  cousr-ruction  should  noi  be  viewed  aa 
r.n  added  burden  to  the  Federal  budget  be- 
ciune  It  hao  the  e.let.  01  reducing  the  burden 
'■'.  hlt^h  uuemplojment  Insurance  benebts  m 
t:ie   budget  «  .d   i:i<iea;>iug  Kcatral   'nx   re- 

•  .'ipto. 

Himdi-e-Js  of  thousands  of  imen. ployed 
workers  in  C4jnsTruclion  trades.  b«ildin.<  liia- 
terials  and  home  applmm.e  production  and 
tiansportutlon  aie  a'.allable  to  Increase  the 
It  vel  of  housing  construction,  ihere  Is  a  des- 
jjerute  need  for  additional  housing  sim  e  we 
'i-e  currently  starting  new  huusiug  units  at 
Ifss  than  40  percent,  of  the  rare  that  Is  re- 
ciuired  to  nie^t  population  gro\Mii  needs  and 
rtplacemect,  01"  units  lOot  from  the  supply, 
.lortover,  the  hUh  morigage  interest  rates 
i.a\e  priced  more  than  two-tliirda  of  fam- 
illvs  o.:t  of  tlie  home  purcha.se  ninrki-t.  Hit'U 
moitg.i-^  Interest  ra'es  have  also  rauped 
.A  CwUapi>9  of  muUifam.ily  construction,  be- 
;  -ise  the  requirfd  rents  would  be  tcm  high 
.'■r  most  families.  Ar.hout'h  rents  on  Hfw 
'i!iiu  being  comple'^d  aie  relatively  hit;h.  the 
>-ntrtl  housing  vac.uic-    ru'e  declined  durini.' 

The  additional  assisted  housing  progmiua 
.-.ucii    .0    4ie   recommending   will   Imrt-i.e 
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housing  starts  by  2,400,000  units  during  a 
two-ye:  r  period.  This  wiU  Include  construc- 
tion or  u  .single-family  hou.ses  under  the  re- 
vived Section  235  and  under  the  new  iiome 
t  ■.•.•neiihp  progr:  m  for  middle-Income  fam- 
ines. It  w.ll  also  incitide  Mutltiianiily  units 
tinder  c-Nisllag  programs  to  be  initiated  dur- 
ing ths  transitional  period  at  least  through 
FY  lore  until  we  can  determine  whciher  the 
liow  fnd  tmtrlcd  Scriiou  3  program  will  be 
e(Ter-.;v.-  in  nchievuis  any  substantial  voUime 
Oi  construction. 

With  otir  propo<'Cd  Inrren-'^d  nuthnri;-,!!- 
tiDtis  and  with  e.vpeditious  ndminlstrarioQ 
bv  HUD.  It  snoi'id  be  possible  to  achieve 
il'p^e  Jiou>irs  start<  on  asxlsted  mils  dur- 
iiiL'  FY  1976  and  1077.  Tills  v.U!  int-lude  unit' 
now  )!!  ihe  pipeline,  as  well  as  -he  adaitionr.l 
init^  r  hicb  are  nuthorL-ed. 

By  the  adoption  ol  cur  piojr-.m  ".iih  V.\f%» 
l»ot.is'i-,'  starts,  there  will  be  S.400.000  full- 
time  jcbf  a  yenr  tor  a  two-ye.-ir  period.  This 
I'lc-liuif^  not  only  construction,  sup-ilier 
industries  and  trarLsportafton.  but  also'  the 
ripple  end  tnultipllcr  effect  in  the  economy. 
WKh  tills  level  of  re-employment  through 
pddltictinl  hou.>^iug  construction,  it  will  be 
possible  to  reduce  unemplovment  to  a  more 
tolerable  level  in  a  re\!ved  econoniv  Dur- 
ing the  v.eek  eadiiig  February  8.  li)75,  the 
budget  cnrned  the  co:tly  burden  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance  benents  i'.;-  5.960.OOO 
worke.-s!  Through  the  propor,ed  r.dditlona! 
nsslsted-houslng  coiifctnirtion  and  the  crea- 
tion of  additions!  Jobs,  there  will  be  a  larce 
reduction  In  the  number  of  workers  re- 
cehhig  unemploviiient  ins'irance  benefits 
because  They  will  obtain  full-time  Jobs. 

In  testimony  before  the  Jcint  Economic 
'"o.iunittee  on  February  i}8,  197.5.  Mr.  Arthur 
.^^.  Okuii,  former  Chairman  of  the  Couticil 
of  Ecoiicnilc  Advl'^ers.  stated: 

"The  nation's  rare  of  production  is  cur- 
rently running  some  S175  bUlion  below  the 
levels  that  woxild  be  generated  by  nn  avera-^e 
pi-oiiperity  with  a  5  percent  unemployment 
irtle.  lliat  Js  the  present  toll  of  Idle  men  and 
idle  mnchinei.  and  ti  keers  frowing  \wth  (he 
end  now  here  la  b.i^hi.' 

By    the    adopticn    of    orr    program    to 
ftimttlate  pddltlcnn!   a-slstod   housing  cou- 
itrucMon,  there  vill  be  an  increase  in  the 
nittova'  r.ire  of  production   bv- "fTO  bUlion 
a  yenr  for  a  two-year  period.  This  is  almo'^t 
lialf   of    the   sbortf.q'i    cited    bv    Mr.    Okun. 
ITils   Inc'udcs  the  multiplier  effect  of    the 
nddltio:-il     construction     throughout     the 
ecocon'y.  On  an  annual   basis,  this  would 
represent  a  5  percent  incrro-^c  in  ottr  Gross 
NailoLuil  Product.  This  improveiueiu  in  the 
ejonoiny  w-ill  increase  tux  revenues  bv  more 
than  $16  billion  a  xe.ir  for  a  two-venr  period. 
The  hou.sUig  industry  has  contributed  more 
to  idle  capacity  than  anv  other  industrv  dur- 
ing  this   pervasive   recEssi,.n     With   housm- 
f  larts  far  less  than  half  ol  what  tliev  were 
in  laTli.  our  annual  level  of  nati0n.1l  produc- 
tion IS  at  least  8175  bdllon  bflo,v  potent. .\l. 
In  testimony  be:oi-e  the  Wa\3  md  Means 
Coin'nKtfe.  the  former  Director  or  the  Of- 
fice of  Maiia^emcin  and  Budget  staled  that 
tax    receipts    would    be   $40    billion    greater 
than   lu   FY   li)76   if    the  econcmv   were  as 
fully  employed  as  ui  1974.  which  wa.s  not  a 
je.ir  of  full  emplo\ment.  This  confirms  the 
f.-.ct   that   Increases   In    the   Grj^s   National 
Product  f.5  a  result  of  ihe  aduiticni.l  a;,il:>ted 
liousiug  coiustnunlou  wui  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  a^  indicated. 

A  rapid  restoration  of  hoiu-ing  construc- 
tion would  be  the  best  and  biggest  positive 
Hiinulant  to  recovery.  By  a  prompt  and 
major  expansion  in  hoiishig  cou.5t ruction,  we 
can  br'Ip  fulfill  the  needs  for  more  and  bet- 
ter hoirslng,  stop  this  costly  and  vasteful 
reces>ir.n  and  help  bring  us  back  to  ct  onomlo 
prosperity. 

W©  oppose  the  Admlnl^rat Ion's  prof>osed 
.orogram  which  would  reduce  expenditures 
ic-r  iui>  avowed  piiipo.se  of  reciudug  budget 
deOcrs.    Ill   fact,    that   program    results    la 


higher  budget  deficits  because  It  continues 
the  depression  In  construction  and  the  deep 
reoes.sion  in  the  ecc  nomv.  The  main  ele- 
ments v.\  causing  tlie  current  bud-ctarv  def- 
l>  lus  under  the  A-'.iumlstration  3  program  a-t, 
the  added  co^C  of  unemplovment  insurance 
benefis  and  the  tromendous  lo-s  m  trx  rev- 
enues. By  reducing  the  cost  ol  uuemi  loy- 
ment  reli-f  and  iucreu.^ing  tax  rc^euues 
tiiere  wUl  be  an  Uiiproven.ent  in  tiie  bui'-ei 
v.hlrh  V  111  more  th£.u  off.^et  the  annual  cost 
o.  additional  arslstanc?  payments  for  hous- 
ii'g  Our  proposed  ns.sisicd  housinft  piorram 
vUl  icJiic©  budget  deficits  mther  than  add 
1-1  them.  Moreover,  th©  ei.peuditiu-es  to  stim- 
ulate housing  coa.structlon  will  hicrea-e  our 
capital  assets  .nd  add  10  ilie  re.^1  wealth  01 
ii<e  N.ition. 

coricn^sioN 
Th«>  l'.o«.?li;g  expenditures  we  reccnun->nd 
■•  'Jl  (!  >  ci-eate  2  400,000  full-tinie  Jobs  a  yea-.- 
tor  a  two-yepr  period  which  will  cut  budget 
expenditures  for  unemplovment  lii.surance 
Deaefii.H  and  (L'>  Improve  the  national  ra^e 
of  ptodMctlon  by  $70  bUlion  a  year  for  two 
.\^'ars  whloti  will  iiicyea-e  tax  re\  enues  by 
■>16  bilMou  I.-r  e-ioh  of  the«e  vears.  This  will 
reduce  the  deficits  in  the  Pederr^l  Budget 
rnd  reduce  Government  b  irov.ing.  Throut,'h 
the  adoption  cf  the  pro'/iams  we  recom- 
mend, housing  can  again  bo  the  hellwether 
to  li  A  ihe  eco.iomy  out  of  the  rcce'Mrn.  re- 
lieve imemploynunt  and  meet  the  uigeiit 
housing  needs  so  long  neglected. 

tXHlBIT  A 

»''ii-^  HlCJtCKOtii.  OF  HOUSING  STARTS  BASfD  ON 
tJ(r.lt:PTS  FROM  irS  TABU  tl.TtTLEO  '  INVE'JTORV  Of 
RESmVAflONS  OurSTANOING" 


Lo* 

real  Re  tit 

pirblit  supple- 

?  6    housing  ments 
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Fr.cjl  yfc.-f 

1975  si,..!-  .  JO.rMO  3?  ftiyi  6.000  18  iri  ?;»  300 
Fiscal  veir  1 

1976 starts...    <;f(.000     3^000     7.000  «2  000 

P-'.eivrflio..-..  ' 

cuht'ddiiig 

on  July  I. 

1976.wittn,.; 

hou^ii.g 

ititib 51,166      61.117    14,603..  ll?,916 

T6f»f_..  1H166    121,117    27,603  Is.  300    291, 216 


liOTES 


1.  If.e  liiresoirjs  tr-i  le  relates  to  housing  \-n\<.'.-<  v.hich  aie 
Jiiieaiiy  i.i  IHe  hUU  pipeliiiB  and  have  (units  available  ui.dw 
a-  -.btel  |j;'ii(.m;.  The  lable  is  more  optimistir  in  ils  projection 
pt  housing  <:l3rts  than  is  justified  ba-ei  on  HUD's  currpi.t  slow 
i-te  of  <^c^.»vlno  homing  starts. 

2.  In  sec.  II  of  our  resolutions,  vie  recoinmpnd  that  HUD  gH  a 
i.Mk  start  uii  constfuction  thii  year  of  the  above  291,  ^16  units 
iJ  assi:l»ii  housing  by  reviving  the  oi)sr:lii.n  push-out  prDgMin 
vhith  v.as  used  surcjssfuiiv  in  1971.  These  hnusinc  projecti 
ij'e  alip.id,  in  the  HUD  pipsline  and  haya  funds  ayailaiile. 

3.  Our  rcsoluticn:;  contain  other  legislative  and  adnii'iistralive 
r  ■•.unii.i.'iMJdlioni  to  increase  hrjijiing  pfoduitu  r  to  the  annual 
goal  of  2,CC;fi,?00  U'.ih  (evjudng  moiiile  humei)  es!,iblishpd  in 
the  19f.?  Housing  Act,  v.iih  a  revised  a^inual  noal  of  1.200  OCj 
uiits  for  those  of  low  and  morlr'at"  inc  nmes  anil  oli-er-  Aha  li;.i'e 
t^sri  I'li'.ed  out  ol  Ihe  .iiaik''l. 


Sl-PPL-. MENTAL  KtlnJlUTION  t.\LirMG  FoK  .\C- 
TION  TO  PUT  All,  PROCn.\.MS  INTO  TVLVSCMX. 
C'TT.RATIOV 

.V.V.Vf  Uraohili'^n  cuU.ng  /or  action  bi  ilic 
President  and  the  Co/?i7rc,.\v — and.  if  nev' 
cssaiy.  the  courts— to  mandate  the  ./t  ol 
assistance  progrnmn  for  liousinp  tho^e  0/ 
loic,  7rioOerutc  and  m.ddlc  i/iconcs 

(rtesoU.Mon  adopted  by  ilie  Beard  of  Direc- 
tors ami  Presented  to  th.e  Membershio  on 
March  10,  ig?:*) 

\^^lereas,  the  National  Ho\;.slng  Confcr- 
tiice,  since  Its  founding  in  1931,  has  been 
comir.Uted  to  the  provision  of  decent  hou.s- 
ing  in  suitable  environments  for  all  Amer- 
ican families,  and 

Whereas,  over  tiiese  14  years  It  lias  worked 
particularly  for   the  enactment   oi   Feder:J 
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progiania  to  provide  assistance,  where 
needed,  for  those  of  low,  moderate  and  mid- 
dle incomes  to  obtain  such  housing,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  laow  available  an  array 
01  proven  programs,  with  funding,  which 
I  all  be  used  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
ilie  iiaTion's  low,  moderate  and  middle  in- 
come families  but  which  have  been  stopped 
ijv  administrative  fiat,  or  so  encumbered 
with  excessive  reciuirements  and  red  tape 
;li.Tt  p'.actically  no  housing  is  being  provided 
liuder  them,  and 

Whereas,  liie  National  Housing  Conference 
■.relieves  that  the  full  use  of  these  housing 
and  community  development  programs 
-hoiild  represent  a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority  for  this  nation  and  its  government, 
;i  meet  not  only  the  unquestioned  needs 
of  millions  of  families  now  residing  in  in- 
adequate housing,  but  also  to  restore  an  op- 
portunity for  employment  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  who  Have  been 
thrown  out  of  their  Jobs  becauee  of  the 
.^evere  falloff  in  housing  construction, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board 
oi  Directors  of  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence that  it  calls  upon  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  take  every  necessary  action  to 
put  into  full-.-cale  operation  immediately  all 
programs  which  are  available  to  assist  in  the 
construction  and  provision  of  housing  for 
low,  moderate  and  middle  Income  families, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress, 
unless  immediate  action  is  taken  by  the 
President,  mandate  that  the  President  use 
These  programs  to  the  full  extent  of  funds 
available  through  such  means  as  may  be 
necessary,  including  conditioning  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  on  their 
uie  and  tleing  such  a  mandate  to  the  next 
appropriate  appropriations  act  that  will  be 
before  the  Congress,  and 

Be  it  further  re.^olved,  that,  if  necessary, 
the  National  Housing  Conference  Initiate  or 
■•upport  appropriate  action  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  assume  that  the  pro- 
grams are,  in  fact,  carried  out. 

In  presenting  this  Resolution  to  the  mem- 
bers, Pre.=.ident  Leon  N.  Weiner  stressed  the 
lu'gency  of  the  housing  situation  as  follows: 

■The  time  for  hand  wringing,  pleading, 
and  hoping  is  over.  As  housing  production 
slipped  dramatically  in  the  past  two  years, 
we  have  watched  our  country  fall  further 
and  luv^her  away  from  attaining  our  na- 
tional goal  of  a  decent  home  in  a  suitable 
environment  for  every  .'\merican  family.  Our 
repeated  warnings  have  gone  unheeded. 

"We  cannot  wait  any  longer;  the  time  to 
take  action  is  now.  The  tools  already  exist, 
only  the  will  to  utilize  them  is  lacking.  Fund 
commitments  have  already  been  made  for 
300,000  units  of  sub.5ldized  houshig.  The  Ad- 
ministration, however,  has  propo.sed  that 
oiUy  170,000  starts  be  made  under  these  com- 
mitments dining  the  current  and  nest  fiscal 
years.  Througii  an  Operation  Push-Out,  all  of 
the  300,000  units  could  be  started  this  year. 
llie  suspended  Section  235  low  Income  home 
ownership  program  could  produce  240,000 
liiore  units  if  impounded  funds  were  released. 
In  addition,  funds  .should  be  reallocated  from 
tiie  new  and  unte.stcd  Section  8  program  to 
the  public  liotising  and  turnkey  programs  in 
order  lo  pi'ovide  200,000  unitd  in  a  minimvim 
of  lime. 

'The  measure.:,  if  taken  liow  would  pro- 
duce 740. ('00  uni.s  of  desperately  needed  low 
.TUd  modeiate  Inecme  hotising  in  the  shortest 
fime  po.-.slble.  This  does  not  include  an  addl- 
lional  housing  under  new  programs  which 
o.c  Hipporv.  It  only  includes  the  U3e  of  exlst- 
:i  ;:;  programs  efTcctively  and  to  the  fullest 
pc-'-ible  cxtf  nt. 

'The  additional  hottslng  starts  will  help 
revive  the  economy.  They  will  provide  about 
1.500,000  full-time  jobs  f\or  a  year.  They  wUl 
j-icrea.e  the  naMo:nil  rate  of  production  by 


$45  billion  for  a  year.  They  will  Increase  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  by  about  $10  billion." 

FOOTNOTES    ' 

»  This  topic  Is  covered  In  Part  I  below. 

=  The  underscoring  In  these  Resolutions  is 
to  emphasize  matters  of  major  Importance. 

=  These  two  Incentives  should  help  sell 
many  houses  which  overhang  the  market 
and  which  qualify  for  this  assistance.  See 
Part  IX  below  for  a  discussion  of  this. 

»  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  reduction  In 
budget  deficits  through  increased  housing 
construction,  see  Parts  X,  XXIX  and  XXX, 

"'  This  topic  is  covered  in  Part.s  II  through 
.X  below. 

"For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this,  see  Part 
VI. 

"■  For  a  discussion  of  the  maladministration 
of  these  programs  and  HUD's  failure  to  take 
necessary  and  timely  actions  on  many  mat- 
ters which  created  problems,  see  paragraphs 
(a)  through  (g)  and  (1)  of  Part  XX,  Part 
XXII,  and  paragraphs  (d) ,  (h)  and  (I)  of 
Part  XXIV. 

"For  a  full  discussion  of  the  actions  neces- 
sary to  improve  and  expedite  HUD  adminis- 
tration, see  Part  XXII. 

» This  will  assure  the  use  of  the  Operation 
Push-Out  program  described  in  Part  II. 

JO  For  references  to  discussions  of  this  el.=e- 
wliere  in  the  Resolutions,  see  footnote  7. 

-'For  a  full  discussion  of  this,  see  para- 
graph (a)  under  Part  XX. 

'-  For  a  full  discussion  of  tliis,  see  para- 
graph  (b)    under  Part  XX. 

'  ■  For  a  full  discussion  of  this,  .see  Part 
VIII. 

'*  Tliese  recommendations  are  In  Parts  IV 
through  IX  below. 

^■'  The  developers  Include  private  non-profit 
corporations,  consumer  cooperatives,  limited 
profit  sponsors  and  public  bodies  or  agencies. 

"'For  a  full  discussion  of  this,  see  Part 
XXIII. 

'"For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject, 
see  paragraph  6  under  Part  XI. 

"*  The  amendment  In  the  1974  Housing  Act 
establishing  the  new  Income  limit  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  median  Is  applicable  to  Section 
236  projects  undertaken  before  June  30,  1974, 
at  the  option  of  the  mortgagor.  It  applies  to 
all  projects  undertaken  after  that  date. 

-'■>  The  same  Bill  was  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  S.  587  by  Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
This  same  Bill  was  also  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Harrison  A.  Williams  as  S.  591  except 
that  It  Includes  provisions  which  would  carry 
out  some  of  the  recommendations  made  in 
these  Resolutions,  such  as  expending  assis- 
tance payments  for  two  additional  years. 

-""The  programs  listed  below  are  described 
elsewhere  In  these  Resolutions  as  follows: 
Item  (a)  In  paragraph  (A)  under  Part  III; 
item(b)  in  paragraph  (B)  under  Part  III; 
Item  (c)  in  paragraph  (0)  under  Part  III; 
item  (d)  In  paragraph  (B)  under  Part  VII; 
and  Item  (e)  In  Part  IX. 

-'  The  House  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Community  Development  approved  a 
modified  version  of  H.R.  29.  The  Subcommit- 
tee Bill,  H.R.  4485,  was  then  approved  by  the 
full  House  Committee  with  amendments.  The 
Committee  Bill  authorizes  commitments  un- 
tU  June  30,  1976,  for  a  program  of  400,000 
uni1.3  instead  of  1,000,000  tmits  per  year  for 
two  years  which  we  still  recommend.  The  ag- 
gregate amount  of  contracts  for  Interest  re- 
duction payments  under  the  Committee  Bill 
is  $300  million  per  year.  Under  S.  773,  Chair- 
man Proxmire  estimates  that  the  annual 
cost  would  be  $300  naillion  to  reduce  interest 
rates  to  6  percent  on  1,000,000  homes  for 
middle-income  families,  based  on  financing 
through  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  at 
Treasury  rates. 

-■^  The  foregoing  table  does  not  include 
other  programs  recommended  in  these  Reso- 
lutions which  relate  to  unassisted  housing, 
such  as  additional  mortgage  purchases  under 


the  Emergency  Housing  Act  and  the  Tandem 
Plan  and  measures  to  prevent  massive  fore- 
closures. Tliese  are  described  in  Parts  XVI, 
XVII  and  XX. 

-' Tliere  is  an  explanation  for  the  tigiue'i  of 
2,G00,0OO  and  2,400,000  used  in  the  text.  The 
authorisations  are  2.600,000  units  for  addi- 
tional assisted  housing.  Under  the  middle- 
income  home  ownership  program  of  2.000.000 
units  in  H.R.  29  and  S.  773  as  introduced,  at 
least  400,000  units  may  mvolve  existing  hous- 
ing. Tliere  is  a  balance  of  2,200,000  involvmg 
con.5truction  on.  assisted  housing  plus  the 
300,000  units  in  the  pipeline.  Of  the.ie,  we 
are  projecting  2,400,000  starts  of  aisisied 
housing  for  a  two-year  period,  witlt  the  bal- 
ance remaining  in  tlie  pipeline  along  with 
pending  applications  for  Section  8  assistance. 

-'  See  Parts  XXIX  and  XXX  which  show 
how  the  proposed  assisted  housing  programs 
will  help  revive  tiio  economy  and  rediice 
budget  deficits. 

s^This  topic  is  covered  in  Parts  XI 
through  XIV  below. 

-■For  a  discussion  of  other  grounds  for 
damage  suits  if  new  communities  are  not 
completed  and  environments  improved  in 
accordance  with  HUD-approved  plans,  see 
Part  XIII  relating  to  possible  suits  for  the 
failure  \o  complete  urban  renewal  areas  and 
plans. 

-•  This  topic  is  co-.  ered  in  Parts  XV  through 
XIX  below. 

-iPor  a  iiu  titer  discu=-lon  of  S.  773.  ice 
Part  IX, 

""This  'opic  is  covered  in  Parts  XX  ar.d 
XXI  below. 

'■"'  Hopeftilly  new  programs  are  being  form- 
ulated by  legislation  and  by  HUD  to  try  to 
avoid  massive  future  foreclo.sures  and  ac- 
qviisltions  of  projects. 

21  This  topic  Is  covered  In  Parts  XXII 
through  XXIV  below. 

'-Former  FHA  Commissioner  Sheldon 
Lubar  states  that  the  processing  time  often 
reached  two  years  because  of  tlie  require- 
ments that  have  been  imposed  on  multi- 
family.  He  also  states  that  multifamily  bou.?- 
ing  had  the  major  impact  on  the  do',vnturn 
and  that  is  where  -we  need  a  clearer,  simpler, 
direct  .?jstem. 

'Tills  topic  is  covered  in  Pans  XXV 
tinough  XXVIII  below, 

-'  This  topic  is  .ovcred  in  Part;.  XXIX  and 
XXX  below. 

TRIE'JIE  lO  J.\ME3  H.  -SLHEUiR 

Tlie  National  Housing  Conference  salires 
our  immediate  past  president,  Congressman 
James  H.  Scheuer,  who  resigned  as  President 
upon  his  reelection  to  the  US,  House  of 
Representatives. 

Jim  Scheuer  has  been  a  dedicated  fitiiter 
for  decent  iicttsing  for  all  Americans  all  of 
his  life. 

He  has  been  a  long-time  member  and  -stip- 
porter  of  The  NHC.  He  tervcd  as  a  member 
oi  the  Board  of  Du-ectors  from  1959  through 
1965  w>-)en  lie  resigned  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Hou'ie  of  Representatives. 

He  served  for  four  terms  as  Prc-ideiU  of 
the  Citizens  Housing  and  Plair.iing  Council 
of  New  York  City. 

He  vas  appointed  by  Gcvertior  Averell  Har- 
riman  oi  Nev/  York  as  Cliaiiir.an  of  the  Hous- 
ing Advisory  Council  of  -he  New  York  .-tate 
Commls-ion  Again.^t  Discrimination. 

In  1973.  he  replaced  tlie  kite  Nathai.iel  .S. 
Keith  as  Pr(?sident  of  NHC  and  carrh-d  on 
the  work  of  the  organization  in  the  t'dt 
tradition  of  his  predecessor. 

Jim  Scheuer  has  demonstra'ted  his  concern 
tor  good  housing  both  as  a  private  developer 
\\'ho  pioneered  under  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram and  as  a  public  leader  In  and  out  of 
Congress  for  better  housing  programs  ar.d 
legislation  for  the  American  people. 

The  National  Housing  Conference  regrets 
tlie  lofs  of  Jim  Scheuer's  services  as  its  Presi- 
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tl.'i'.t,  h  ••  U  tJerplv  ftpnreclutlve  of  lt-<  upv.- 
irietirt  In  Coriejress  v.  itii  a  depth  of  knowledpa 
of  the  problems  of  the  hoiisine;  Industry  and 
the  lK.!-i:u'  ree.-ls  of  the  Anierlcaa  people. 
We  looic  forwurd  tu  his  cotitiiuied  adrii  a 
rmd  counsel  In  the  ve;irs  ahead  We  p'.v.-  trib- 
K'-  I  J  i;i  n  for  ii!s  dediciued  .~tr\  i./e 
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OsiruARiiis 
'ii;e   N'n*i"Ti;,!    Ho-.i^ing   Conference   note* 
V.  ith  regret  the  loss  ol  the  following  loval  and 
eiTective    supporters    of    prod    housing    nnd 
ommup.icy  development: 

TSACY    B.   ArCUU 

Tracy  Augi.r  received  many  honor,  hs  an 
uriiah  planmng  pioneer.  His  40  years  of  Fed- 
eral service  Incinded  pariicipation  In  the 
deselopment  of  the  Tounessee  Valley  Author- 
ity auu  eight  ye.iri  as  the  hist  director  of 
the  'Section  7ul  urban  planning  ussistance 
pro^ra.'u  lii  HHiA.  which  lu  1954  established 
Federal  aid  for  local,  metropoliian  and  ri-- 
Vioi-al  platnuiie  on  a  permaucat  ba.^is. 

EDWARD    [I.    EAXIER,    SB. 

Ed  Buxter's  career  la  irCD  and  its  prede- 
ce'isor  HHFA  Included  9  rears  a.%  regional 
silniiiustrator  tn  Atl.mtu. 

ARCHIE    p.    BVRCESS 

Arcliie  Burgess  spent  most  of  hi-  loii;  Fed- 
eral service  lu  public  hoiismg  aichitecture 
and  design.  He  was  an  assistant  director  oX 
public  housing  lu  San  Francisco  and  Phila- 
delphia regional  offices  before  returning  tu 
V.'.iNhingTou  as  diiector  of  design  services. 

IVAN    D.    C^BSO^f 

After  service  as  director  of  the  Federal  gor- 
eriimenf.s  rent  control  prof>Tarn.  rv,'n  D  Car- 
son Joined  HHFAs  then  new  slum  cle.Vrance 
i..id  urban  redf-velopnient  proRraTi  In  1950. 
lie  was  reaitonal  director  of  urban  rtne.val  m 
Ciiii.'^^'o  lur  nearly  5  years. 

RATMOMD    M.    rOIEY 

.\  permanent  foundation  for  HITD".-  present 
eKteasive  housing  and  community  develop- 
riont    functions    was    created    during    Ray 
FLleys  7-year  tenure  as  national  housing  ad- 
ministra'or.  First  was  the  establishment  In 
194G    of    the    Housing    nnd    Home    Finance 
Agency  as  a  permanent  peacetime  housing 
agency,  of  which  Ray  was  fir.^t  adminlstiator" 
Then  came  enactment  alter  a  long  struggle 
'  ."  the  nrst  omnibus  housing  legislation   the 
f rousing    Act   of    IL149.    which    amon?   other 
things  reactlvared  rhe  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing and  establ!-.hpd  the  sum  cl^nrance  and 
T.roan  rcdevelopm'-n t   i later  urban  renewal) 
propam  Other  major  accomplishments  of  his 
administration  were  accelerated  ho\:?in:;  pro- 
duction   tj    alleviate    tie    criticl    po'Tt-war 
shortages    and    the    e,tab;isiiment   of    PHA's 
Section    213    cooperative    housing    program. 
But  to  him  one  of  the  biggest  accomplish- 
ments  was   bringing   greater   undersfanding 
and  leas  controversy  between  private  indus- 
try and  the  government  agencies, 

A.     R.     HANSON 

Ray  Hi.nsou  spent  his  entire  27  year;,  of 
Federal  service  in  public  housing,  most  of 
them  In  Atlanta.  From  1952  to  19ti9  he  di- 
rected Federal  public  housing  activities  in 
the  Southeast  region. 

FRANK     !5.     HOP.Ni: 

Dr.  r';.':;k  S.  Home  was  for  many  years  In 
the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  better  hous- 
ing for  all.  the  elimination  of  racial  dii- 
ciwuination  In  houshig  and  in  public  employ- 
ment opportunities.  In  1940,  ititer  two  year^ 
service  under  Robert  C.  Weaver,  he  became 
Federal  public  housin-s  pniiLipal  racial  rela- 
!i..'ii.-,  oibcer  and  lafer  directed  tiie  greatly  ex- 
nar.dcd  i:r.;i  Tit;,'  group  activi  !es  for  the  en- 
'Ire  HHFA.  An  r  1965  he  performed  similar 
.-->^-  V,  for  New  Yori:  City.  He  was  a  long- 
time mc;nber  and  supporter  or  NHC.  a  faund- 
fr  of  the  Committee  agaln.,t  Discrimination 
.:i  H.'U.ing  arici  ^  ir.emb'r  of  st\vr;'.I  ci-,il 
r:2i'.?3  organizations. 


ANDRCW     S.     rODIN-CS 

Andre-"  Iddlnps  fouirlit  for  the  tir'-t  .«ta'e 
housing  au-.horitv  law.  in  Ohio  in  18J3 
helped  draft  the  United  States  Hou.-iing  An' 
of  19J7,  and  was  a  founder  and  long-t:n.e 
ciiuirmau  of  the  D.^Vlou  Me ui .poll  an  Hous- 
ing Authority. 

-JOHN     A.     KEHMtK 

John  Kervicks  services  to  housing  wtie 
extensive  and  varied.  As  regional  director  of 
the  Federal  public  housing  in  Ne.y  York  he 
supervised  the  production  of  more  than  78  - 
000  war  housing  units.  He  v  as  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  NHC  and  fund  raiser,  a  member  fo- 
approximately  30  years,  board  member  for 
more  than  a  clecnc'f.  for  many  of  whl.^h  he 
\v  ;«.•■:;  also  chuirman. 

MARV  CV  MAHER 

ilrry  Waher  v.as  the  natior.'.i  fust  woman 
public  housing  manager.  She  managed  the 
Lakeview  Terr.ice  project  of  the  Cleveland 
Metropolitan  Housing  Authority  for  2J  yeat:. 
imtii.  m  19C5,  she  retired  at  the  ase  of  80 
years. 

TiiF.o  J.  Mcce: 
Wh-ii  iheo  McGee  retired  in  1972  after  34 
years  of  contliiuou<i  service  as  chairman  'of 
tiie  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Colum- 
bu.?,  a  board  resolution  designating  hhn 
honor.iry  chairman  and  Identified  his"  name 
as  "E'uonj-mous  with  public  housing,  urban 
reneual,  slum  clearance,  communUv  Im- 
provement and  Rll  related  worthwhile  ob- 
jectives in  Columbus".  His  quarter  century 
of  service  on  the  NHC  board  of  dh-ectors  In- 
cluded terms  as  chairman,  president  and  vice 
president  He  was  elected  an  honorary  direc- 
tor In  1974.  Theo  also  found  time  as  "a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  to  be  an  active  Methodist  lay- 
man on  a  locr.l,  state  and  national  scale  and 
to  participate  in  politics  and  other  civic  en- 
terpr;;-e=. 

OSIVIL  R.  Ot.:iSTr3 

Or.il  Olmsted's  18  years  In  the  Fedcial 
public  housing  program  Included  service  as 
regional  director  in  Chicago  and  as  as.sistant 
PHA  c.;iii.iiis,?iouer  of  development  in  \Va=.li- 
Ington. 

Ai.rnzD  FiiriN-si  n  ; 
A?  chairman  of  the  New  York  Housing 
Authority  from  1937  Alfred  Rhelnstein  se- 
lected the  sites,  bought  the  land  and  super- 
vised planning  and  construction  of  the  citv'a 
Initial  public  housing  project  financed  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

CLARFNCF  S.  SIF.IN 

Ci:."cri:c  S.  Stein,  town  planning  pioneer. 
•R{»3  best  known  for  his  advocacy  of  the  "gar- 
den clt.v"  concept  and  for  the  prototype 
projects  he  designed,  including  the  three 
Federal  grecnbelt  towns  built  in  the  •.30-s. 
Sunnyside  Gardei^is  in  Queens,  B.Udvvln  Hllla 
Village  In  Los  Angeles,  and  the  plai-.ned  sub- 
urb  of  Radburn,  N.  J.  He  had  a  broad  interest 
In  social  problems  and  politics.  He  was  an 
extensile  writer  and  received  niuny  a-cKltec- 
tural  ard  planning  awards. 

RISSELL  C.  TAYLOR 

Ru-sell  Taylor,  director  of  the  Colum- 
bus (Ohio)  Metropolitan  Hous'ng  Authority 
for  22  years,  was  particularly  proud  of  It's 
accompllsliments  In  providing  better  hous- 
ing for  the  city's  elderly  residents.  He  was  a 
menibcr  of  'SHC  for  nearly  20  vear.s. 


pnoGn.\M 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  EVRD.  .Mr.  Pic-:ideiit. 
the  fc'cnate  will  convene  nt  12  o'clock 
noon  en  Monday  next,  lolloving  a 
rece;.<. 

Aflrr  the  f.\o  leaders  or  their  dc-tit;- 
neea  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standms  order,  there  will  be  a  period  fur 
the  tiaiu^action  oi  routhie  morning  busi- 
nes.'s,  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  with  .':^^tate- 


ment.s  therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each, 
for  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witlioiit 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
imder  the  agreement  entered,  business 
can  be  tramacted  on  Monday  bv  unani- 
mous consent,  and  business  may  be 
trar.  acted  by  v^U'c  vote.  But  any  rollcall 
votes  that  are  ordered  v. ill  go  over  until 
Wc'dtie.sday  under  the  agreement  I  v.a^ 
about  to  ask  that  they  follow  the  vole  at 
5  oclork  which  will  occur  on  the  farm 
bill,  but  it  is  cuiite  pos-ibie  that  Senators 
v.ould  be  airreetible  to  having  any  votes 
that  v.cu'.d  be  ordered  on  Monday  occur 
prior  to  5  p.ra.  on  Wednesday.  So  I  will 
not  dcinive  thoin  ol  tl;al  dcci.sion,  which 
can  be  made  laler. 

Ihe  Senate,  upon  the  tlo.^e  of  bu.si- 
ne.^s  Monday,  v.iil  go  over  until  9  am 
on  Wednesday.  Immediately  after  tlie 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
rccc^'ni'cd  on  Wednesday  under  the 
staiuliiig  ordc  1.  the  farm  bill  will  be  re- 
.Himrd,  under  a  time  agreement.  Rollcall 
vot._,s  may  occur  during  the  day  on 
amondaients  thereto  or  on  related  mo- 
tions or  api)ejl.^  or  points  ot  order,  v.-ith 
a  final  vote  to  occur  on  that  bill  at  5  p.m. 
If  th.e  ccnferenre  report  on  the  tax  bill 
has  bt'en  adopted  by  the  other  body  and 
is  ready  for  a.  Lion  in  this  body  by  Wed- 
nesday, that  action  would  follow  the 
final  vote  on  the  farm  bill  on  Widnc.':- 
day. 

Tilr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  time  on  any  point  of  order  in 
relation  to  the  larm  bill  also  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided,  in 
accci dance  with  the  usual  fonn 

Tile  PfiESIDING  OFFICTR,  \-virhoi' 
objection,  it  1>  .•■■■i  ordered 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesl- 
dent.  if  there  be  no  further  businc.'.s  to 
com?  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
rordaiue  with  tlie  previous  order,  that 
tiie  Senate  stand  in  rcce.-s  utitil  VI 
o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

Tli._'  m.otion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
2:09  a.m.,  Sattirday.  March  2.?,  1975,  the 
Senate  rc""  rd  until  March  1\.  1975,  at 
12  noon. 


NOMIN.'^TIONS 

ExjLuiive  nominutioi.s  received  by  the 
Senate  March  'Jl,  1975  aesislatiio  day  of 
Maichl2'  : 

In  -rur   Coast    Gcmijj 

The  following  graduates  of  the  Coast  Guard 
•Academy  to  be  permanent  commissioned  of- 
ficers in  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  grado  of 
ensign; 

Gregory  Don  .'\hlstrom 

John  Jo=epii  Albertlne 

Douglas  Harold  Alsip 

Marli  Raymond  Anderson 

William  Duncan  .\ngel 

■William  Coolldse  Anlrirati.  Jr. 

William  Tlmothv  Bailey 

David  Paul  Bahcl 

Thomas  John  Batrd 

Danny  Lee  Barney 

John  Roger  Barrett 

Daniel  Chris  Becker 

CthariC.s  Thomas  Benae;;  Iff 

VVi;.:  un  Clayi.Ti  Eo-'.nett 


March  21,  1913 

Cr.-i'.g  RandaU  Berry 
Gary  Thomas  Blore 
R.iyniond  Walter  Blowitskl 
Mark  Elvin  Blumfelder 
Roger  Wayne  Bogue 
Gregory  Merle  Bowlry 
Dave  Lee  Brannon 
.Michael  Bray 
Lawrence  Michael  Brooks 
Raymond  Thomas  Brooks 
David  Wallace  Broughton 
D.iniel  Morris  Brown 
RoL'cr  William  Browne  III 
I. '.It/,  Gerd  Buesing 
Juhn  Louis  Byczc-k 
J(iu  Travis  Byrd 
Mii'hael  Shaun  Canavaa 
Cieorge  .Albert  Capacci 
Kei-Lh  William  Cha^e 
Stephen  Thomas  Cicca'.onc 
Stephen  Dennis  Cmar 
John  Edward  Comeau 
Steven  Marr  Conway 
John  Ennis  Crowley,  Jr. 
John  Emmett  Crowley,  Jr. 
.Arthur  Ernest  Cubbon,  Jr. 
John  Joseph  Davin,  Jr. 
Michael  John  Deviue 
Jon  Scott  Dllloway 
Michael  John  Dobravcc 
Brian  Neil  Durham 
Julian  Orante  Elevado.  Jf. 
Paul  Charles  Ellner 
Lawrence  Allen  Eppler 
Phillip  Allen  Fallis 
Douglas  Martin  Farley 
Robert  Edward  Fellrath  ■ 
John  Lawrence  Ferrare 
Randall  Robert  Flebrandt 
Jeffrey  Arthur  Florin 
Elijah  Flynn 
Daniel  Wayne  Pouts 
David  Michael  French 
Erik  Norton  Funk 
Dale  Gerald  Gabel 
Gordon  David  Garrett 
Christopher  Albert  Gauvln 
Joseph  Gerard  Glanfalla,  Jr. 
David  Cannon  Glover 
Richard  Wayne  Goodchlld 
William  Ernest  Goodwin 
John  Lawrence  Grenier 
Gregory  Peter  Griffiths 
Frank  .Jcfrrey  Gross 
Donald  Stephen  Grushey 
Jonathan  Todd  Gunvalson 
Wayne  David  Gusman 
LawTcnce  Alan  Hall 
James  Joseph  Hanks 
Dennis  John  Hardacker 
Barry  Albert  Harner 
Stephen  Philip  Healo-.v 
Harlan  Henderson 
Joel  Charles  Hendrix 
Benjamin  Arnold  Herrick 
Michael  Francis  Holmes 
David  Willis  Hoover 
Gregory  Joseph  Horton 
Richard  Reid  Houck 
Dwight  George  Hutchit-.sor.  TTI 
Dennis  Ihnat 

Harvey  El  wood  Johnson.  Jr. 
William  Logan  John.son 
David  Wyn  Jones 
Richard  Dan  Kasslcr 
William  Connor  Kes.scnich 
Roosevelt  Lincoln  Kiur.ey 
William  Alan  Kosty 
Scott  Vincent  LaBurn 
Cliarles  Taylor  Lancaster 
Robert  Michael  Latas 
Harold  Devoy  Lee 
Patrick  Kenneth  LeSesne 
Warren  David  Levlna 
Carl  Andrew  Llndberg 
James  Jerome  Lober.  Jr. 
Kevin  John  MacNauchton 
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Christopher  Ryder  Marplo 
Douglas  Eugene  Martin 
Thomas  John  Martin 
George  Ritchie  Matthews,  Jr. 
Thomas  Jackson  McDanlel 
Eugene  LawTence  McDemiott 
Joseph  Robert  McFaul 
Kenneth  David  McKinna 
Thomas  Henry  Mlcklas 
Terence  Rus.sell  Miller 
Walter  Scott  Miller 
Steven  Allen  Newell 
Frederick  Thomas  Nichols 
Dana  VUicent  O'Hara 
Robert  Andrew  Opkins 
John  Gerard  Pagan! 
Robert  Joseph  Papp.  Jr. 
William  Melvin  Parker,  Jr. 
John  Frederick  Pillsbury 
Richard  Charles  Pohland 
Marvhi  James  Pontiff 
Martin  Bernard  Potkalesky 
Geoffrey  David  Powers 
Richard  Paul  Prince 
Wayne  Clay  Raabe 
David  James  Radachy 
Paul  Ellery  Redmond.  Jr. 
Gregory  John  Robinson 
Walter  John  Romanosky.  Jr. 
Richard  Arthiu:  Booth 
Fred  Mandez  Rosa,  Jr. 
Richard  Lee  Roseberry 
Dotiglas  Paul  Rudolph 
David  Wayne  Ryan 
Patrick  Joseph  Ryan 
James  Sabo 
Arthur  Louis  Sala 
Richard  Wajme  Sandf  ord 
James  Robert  Santuccl 

Craig  Louis  Schnapplnger 

Mark  Warren  Schultz 

Mark  Llnsly  Sclrf 

Richard  Michael  Sebek 

Herbert  Henry  Sharpe 

Bernard  Joseph  Sllkov.-skl 

Michael  Jeffrey  Smith 

John  Clyde  Simpson 

Michael  Jeffrey  Smith 

Glenn  Louis  Snyder 

William  Henry  Southwood 

Robert  Arnold  Stromsted 

Timothy  Shawn  Sullivan 

Jeffery  Henry  Sunday 

Philip  Allen  Thlbault 

Michael  Edward  Thompson 

Dennis  Coleman  Thorsetli 

Timothy  Edward  Tllgliman 

Craig  Richard  Trump 

George  Robert  Turner.  Jr. 

Mark  Gustav  Vanhaverbeke 

William  Stephen  Otto  'Vlcek 

Walter  Emll  Veselka  III 

Arthur  Joseph  Volklo,  Jr. 

Charles  L£wls  Wakefield 

Mark  Richard  Warburton 

Clyde  Kazuto  Watanabe 

Ty  G.  Waterman 

Thomas  Alden  Watklns 

Christopher  Cyrus  Watson 

Andrew  Garey  Webb 

James  Duffy  Weselcouch 

Joel  Raphun  Whitehead 

Franz  Meredith  Wilcenskl 

David  Ernest  Willhlte 

Frank  James  Williams 

John  Robert  Williams 

Matthew  Giltoert  Williams 

Henry  Kendall  Wltmer 

Frederick  Roy  Wright 

The  following  regular  officers  of  the  peru-.a- 
nent  commissioned  teaching  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grades 
Indicated: 

Captain 

Jimmle  D.  Woods 
Ronald  A.  Wells 


Commander 

David  A.  S^a.dell 

The  following  nicniber  of  the  U.S.  Coa~- 
Guard  for  appolntnient  as  Director  of  the 
Coa'-t  Guard  Band  to  be  a  permanent  com- 
missioned officer  111  the  grade  of  heutenan". 
I  junior  grade)  : 

Lewis  J.  Buckley 

riie  following  Re^c-ve  otTicers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permaneiit  commi.s.>loned 
officers  in  the  Reyular  Coasi  GJard  in  the 
:-radi  ^  indicated: 

Lieutenant   rom  niandrr 

Lav.  rcnce  G.  D'Oenrii 

..luha  .■\.  Goodman. 

Lv  .<tenent 
Peter  S.  Hems  William  C,  Tlionipio;-; 

John  C.  Beckv.  i;  '.i  William  J.  Van  Orde:: 

Dou&Ias  H.  Eldrldgc       Daniel  V.  V.'aUace 
Paul  K.  Anderson  Gary  J.  Turvill 

Robert  .\.  Breuiiig  Richard  J.  Davison 

William  Y.  Clark  II       Thomas  H.  Donck 
John  K.  Colvin  James  G.  Force  III 

Riciiard  B.  Franks  111   Brian  W.  Hadler 
Richard  W.  Harbcrt       Timothy  J.  Jam:  0:1 
John  G.  Kotecki  William  S.  Jerrcn:s 

Paul  D.  Mankovich        Paul  J.  Larson 
Timothy  R.  McHu-h     John  R.  McElw;^in 
Jamc^  B.  Morri.  Robert  G.  Ramsay 

Zoran  Sajovic  John  A.  L'ii/-ickor,  J: 

The  following  R<..-jrve  oflicers  of  the  L"  .S 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Regular  Co.'ist,  Guard  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  and  ft:- 
promotion  to  tlie  grade  of  lieutc;ia:it : 

James  L.  Aria.s  Paul  G.  Golden 

PhUip  K.  Chase  John  H.  John.'o:!  Ill 

Charles  N.  Cobb  Raymond  E.  Mattson 

WUllam  E.  DahlbcTLT  Donald  P.  Montoro 

Robert  V.  Diaz  Bruce  Plckard 

Craig  S.  English  Scott  H.Smi'h 

Barry  A.  Farnsworth  rhomos  H.  Epoont  r 

Pedro  G.  Fllipov.-sky  Gregory  N.  Yaroch 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Exr.cati'.c  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  22.  1075  'legr-^lair^e 
day  oi  March  12> : 

Df-f.\rtment  or  Jv  stk  E 

Hav(.;d  R.  Tyler,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Do-pury  .\ttorney  General. 

DEr.4r.Ti:i..NT  or  .Sr.^ii: 

John  E.  Reinhardt,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
.Service  information  officer  of  the  clas.s  of 
Career  Minister  for  Information,  to  be  an  A'^- 
slstant  Secretary  of  State. 

Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  o: 
America  to  Austria. 

Eugene  V,  McAullffe.  of  Ma.ssaehu.setts,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  clas.s  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
oi  the  United  States  of  America  to  Hungary. 

Donald  B.  Easum,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreicn 
Service  officer  of  cla.ss  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Lxtraordinary  and  Plcnipo' entiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Fedcr;U  Re- 
jjublic  of  Nigeria. 

Arthur  Z.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  of  tlie  Distrii  t  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Ad:nlr.l.-traTor 
of  th.e  Agency  for  International  Development. 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission'  on-  rNTOR-.i.^TioN 

John  M.  Shahcen,  of  lUinoLs,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Advisory  CommLsbioix  on  In- 
forma'.ioa  for  a  term  expiring  Jajiuaiy  '.IT 
1977. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approvLU 
subject  to  the  nominees'  conimitmeut  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  commitee  of  tlie 
Senate. ) 
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TAXBII  r  HURTS  THE 
MIDDLE   CIA=;5 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXA5 
.'N   IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRi;oF  •.  I ATCVCS 

ThuTsdav.  March  20.  1073 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
•;iCat  succe.sse.=;  of  our  economic  .«i.\otem  in 
the  United  States  lia.s  been  the  dcvelop- 
nieut  of  a  strong  and   dui-able  middle 
clas.s.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  nrcv  eco- 
nomically as  a  nation  and  to  jjrovide  a 
good  life  for  our  citi/en.s.  v.e  need  lo  pre- 
.^erve  our  middle  cla.<;s  and  expand  the 
number  of  Americans  in  this  group.  Yet, 
under  the  influence  of  those  individuals 
more  interested  in  redistributing  our  na- 
tional income  rather  than  providing  the 
means  for  sound  economic  £;roui:i  lead- 
ing to  an  increase  in  natiorial  income, 
ureater  and  faeater  burdens  lia\e  been 
placed    on    the   middle-class    American 
ta.xpayer.  The  tax  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is  an 
e.xainple  of  a  measure  which,  in  the  word.-, 
of  an  eJitorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  March  8-9.  197.3.  --is  inexor- 
ably tinnduK'  the  American  Middle  Class 
into  oblivion."  It  we  are  gouig  to  stimu- 
late our  economy  and  pi-o\  ide  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  for  the  future,  we  need  to 
devise  a  taxation  pdlicy  which  will  not 
penalize  our  industrious  middle  cla.ss.  I 
would  like  to  enter  this  cdaoriiil  in  tl  c 
CrsGRrssioNAL  Record: 

I.Iqt'ID.^TI^Ic  the  Miodis  C:  \.;s 
Bv  steadily  traiLsferriii:;  the  Incoiae  of 
fi'.riiilics  earning  between  si2.O0O  nnd  SJO.OOO 
to  those  who  pay  little  or  no  taxM.  Con- 
frre^s  ts  ine.xci-ably  yriiidiiii,'  tie  American 
.Middle  Cla-s  tnto  oblivion 

Fiyiires  ol  the  Joint  Eoonomlc  C'dmtnHice 
of  Congress  prove  tins  point.  They  thow  that 
the  biggest  cost  increases  to  an  •(ntermeUi- 
ato"  U.S.  family  hist  year  came  from  a  26.5 
per  cent  increase  in  Income  taxes  and  a  21  G 
per  cent   hike  In   Social  Security  taxc--. 

When  the  averages  of  Inn.ntion  are  a<Ided 
t->  I  lie  fiscal  depreclatio.is  of  the  Robin  Hood 
CimBress.  the  effect  on  ^nl:U^:e  Ameiican-!  is 
absolutely  devaotatmg. 

A!i  average  t.r.S.  famllv  of  four  v.ith  a 
fl.3.000  Income  acC.iallv  LOST  6  per  cent  in 
purchasing  power  in  i974  even  U  Us  total 
income  rose  at  the  average  n,»tlonal  rate  of  8 
per  cent  This  was  because  the  12  per  cent 
mtlaflon  rate  not  only  Incrpivsed  the  cost  of 
nearly  everything  it  bought  but  also  reduced 
the  value  of  exemptions  and  deductions  on 
its  tax  return. 

The  continu.'il  .^q\iee.^ins  of  nuddle-in.-ome 
Americans  by  a  deficit -spending,  social  wel- 
fare happy,  inflation-promotin-  Congress  is 
ui.e  of  the  principal  re.^-ons  v.iu-  the  nation 
i>  m  a  deep  recession. 

Under  Incessant  pounding  from  Congre« 
Ciiiulies  earning  from  $.12,000  to  530.000  nt> 
longer  have  money  to  purchase  new  cars, 
iiiijor  appliances  or  other  durable  goods 
The  result  has  been  a  34  per  cent  drop  In 
purchases  of  the.se  big  ticket'  items  and 
massive  layoffs  at  compaiiics  that  manufac- 
ture them. 

Families  in  middle  income  brackets  nor- 
mally buy  roughly  80  per  cent  of  all  cars,  70 
per  cent  of  all  washlug  machines.  72  per  cent 
of  all  refrigerators  and  freezers,  85  per  cent 
of  dish  washers,  67  per  cent  of  room  air 
conditioners.  77  per  cent  c£  furniture,  73  per 


com  of  color  v:  seU  and  75  pci  cent  of  lii-f>s. 
according   to  Business  Week 

It  should  be  apparent  that  the  practice  of 
Democratic  liberals  in  Coni;i'c^s  of  soaking 
tlie  Middle  Class,  as  well  ajT  tlie  rich.  Is  de- 
strc.ving  the  economy  along  with  the  fum- 
ilics  that  are  the  btiikwark  of  our  socieiv. 
The  $21  3  billion  Emergency  Ta.\  Reduc- 
tion bill  recently  approved  by  the  House 
demonstrates  that  the  llbera's  want  to  con- 
tinue their  war  against  the  Middle  Class 
It  reeks  of  discrimination  against  middle- 
income  ta.xpayers  and  bias  favoring  tho-e 
earniiii;   I«'S3  than   SIO.OOO. 

Undi  r  the  guiding  liberal  hand  cf  Rep.  .M 
Ullman.  D.-Ore .  the  House  voted  to  give 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  individual  tax  cuts 
and  benefit.s  to  families  earning  less  than 
$10,000.  Ta.ypaycrs  in  the  middle-income  and 
hi_:;..-,-  income  brackets  who  paid  far  more 
m  t^':.  .i  V. Ul  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
Thus  the  bill  Is  an  outright  fraud.  It  Is 
billed  as  a  t.ix  reduction  when  in  reality  it  is 
nnothcr  gigantic  ta.\  tr.iusfcr.  Families'  with 
Incomes  over  $10,000  simply  wouldn't  get 
back  their  frir  share  of  tuxes.  Taxes  that 
shotild  be  given  back  to  them  would  be 
handed  over  iiiiiead  to  lamilies  who  paid  far 
less  in  taxes. 

Under  this  leqisUtive  alrocity  a  taxp.iver 
who  paid  SlOO  in  taxes  in  1974  would  get  back 
Ills  9I0O.  But  a  tarcpayer  who  paid  $1,000  a'so 
wculd  get  onlv  3100.  Most  ta,\pavers  with  a 
Ititblliiv  over  Sl.OOO  would  get  only  a  10  per 
cent  rc'jate,  up  to  a  raaxlmum  relund  of  onlv 
J200  Anyone  M.-iiing  over  -Sao.OOO  would  gel 
a  mere  SIOO. 

In  specifying  about  J8.1  billion  in  tax 
recluc'ions  on  1975  income  ti,^xes,  tlie  Huuse 
Rl.'^o  found  another  segment  of  the  Middle 
Clnss  to  discriminate  against— some  9.5  mil- 
lion fnnillies  who  Itemize  their  tax  deduc- 
tions. These  9.5  million  families  would  be 
vir'unliy  excluded  from  the  1975  tax  cuts. 

House  liberals  believe  that  this  maneuver 
will  force  tlie.^e  middle-income  taxpayers  to 
switch  from  itemized  tax  deductions  to  the 
sta;  drird  deduction.  They  have  billed  this  us 
a  major  accomplishment  in  tax  simpllcation 
when  in  reality  it  is  another  poorly  concealed 
way  of  denying  middle-income  families  tax 
deducijons  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

In  addition  to  being  another  vicious  Ui- 
come  redistribution  vehicle,  the  $21.3  billion 
sham  passed  by  the  Hou.se  wouldn't  stimti- 
iRte  the  economy  as  it  is  supposed  to  do 
Families  enrnin?  less  than  .$10,000,  who  wouM 
get  the  bulk  of  the  tax  break*!,  are  the  least 
likely  to  purchase  the  durable  goods  that 
must  be  bought  to  get  the  wheels  cf  the 
economy  moving.  AUddle-income  lamilUs 
who  do  wp  to  80  per  cent  of  such  buying 
would   be   badly  short-clianged. 

It  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  rewrite  the  mca.=- 
ure  so  that  m.tddle-lncome  families  get  the 
tax  rebates  and  tax  cuts  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  This  is  the  only  wav  to  provlcie  an 
honest  tax  cut  measure.  It  also  happens  to 
be  the  only  way  to  give  the  economv  the 
stinuilu,  that  u  so  urgently  needs. 


Cr,K.^N   AIR 
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OF 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.\-rATIV£.3 
Thursday.  March  20.  1075 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  le.ss  than  2  weeks 
since  I,  and  Congres.^man  Richard  L. 
Ottinger.  have  asked  for  cosponsors  on 


H.R.  4369.  tile  Clean  Air  Act  Amendmoiils 
of  1975.  We  felt  it  important  to  introduce 
this  legislation  at  thi.s  time  because  of 
the  time  .schedule  that  the  Subcommittee 
Oil  Health  and  Environmeni  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inter.slate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  following  on  all  Clean  Air  Ac" 
amendments,  Our  package  addre^^^.sed 
.some  of  the  .same  i,s.sues  that  the  admin- 
i.sli-ation's  bill  did,  and  ignored  other.- 
Those  provisions  of  the  law  that  we  did 
not  seek  to  amend  arc  ones  that  v.e 
believe  can  be  made  to  work,  if  the  En- 
vironmenlal  Prol?ction  Ap:ency  c::erci.scd 
good  judgment  and  good  faith  in  enforc- 
ing those  provisions  of  the  law. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  dcpil: 
and  scope  of  the  House  hearings,  and 
while  there  are  obviou-ly  areas  that  de- 
serve gi-eater  study  by  other  committee^. 
such  as  the  data  base  upon  which  th.e 
EPA  has  been  making  deci-^ions,  and  their 
research  capabilities  in  general,  the 
Health  and  the  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  doing  an  excellent  job 
of  exploring,  on  the  record,  the  main 
areas  of  conflict.  I  am  also  rea.ssured 
that  the  subcommittee  i.s  scriouslv  con- 
sidering the  legi.slation  that  I,  and*  many 
of  my  colleagues,  have  introduced. 

Mo.st  of  my  colleagues  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  consider  the  lesi.^lation 
that  T\Ir.  Ottinger  and  myself  liave  intro- 
duced, which  is  understandable  under  the 
existing  time  con.'-fraints  on  all  of  us. 
I  know  that  mnny  Members  were  inter- 
ested in  this  legislation,  and  I  thank 
them  for  their  interest  and  support. 
However,  th.e  subcommittee  is  approach- 
ins  the  maikun  stage  on  all  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  act  without  delay. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1975  have  now  been  introduced  three 
times,  as  H.R.  4369,  H.R.  4836,  and  H.R 
5220.  Many  of  the  public  witnesses  have 
also  testified  on  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  what  two  of 
the  witnesses  snid  about  this  Ie.£;islation. 
The  National  Clean  Air  Coalition 
testified  on  both  t)i.e  adinir.istration  bill, 
and  the  Brov.n-Ottmger  bill.  On  the 
Brown-Ottinger  bill  they  said: 

The  Brown-o:  Mnger  Bill,  unhke  the  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  bill,  addresses  responsibly  the 
public  health  and  welfare  problems  that  re- 
sult frnm  our  increasing  use  of  enerev.  espe- 
cially energy  generated  from  coal.  It  includes 
means  for  allowing  nexibillty  in  meeting  the 
Act's  de.-idiuies.  while  retaining  significant 
and  workable  measures  to  encourage  the 
earliest  possible  compliance. 

With  revpect  io  sulfates,  the  bill  fropo.-cs 
a  device  for  forcing  the  rapid  development 
of  a  National  Ambient  Air  Qualitv  Standard 
for  suspended  sulfates,  while  ehcouragiii- 
emitters  to  curtail  their  output  of  polUitan! -" 
Under  the  bill,  the  EPA  Administrator  would 
have  a  specified  time  period  to  make  a  choice 
of  ei'her  promulgaiiii-  a  Standard,  or  ex- 
plaining that  certain  gaps  in  his  kno'vled,'? 
prevents  promulgation  of  a  Standard  at  that 
time.  If  lie  reaches  the  latter  conclusion,  he 
would  by  statute  begin  tlie  application  oi  an 
incremental  emission  charge,  beclnmng  a* 
o  cents  per  pound  of  sulfur  oxides  emitted 
and  increasing  over  a  five  Nc.-ir  period  to  25 
rents  per  pound.  Tlie  gradually  rising  emis- 
sion charge  would  serve  two  purposes:  first, 
it  vould  provide  an  Incentive  for  polluters  to 
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curt.'iil  emissions;  and  .second,  since  the 
charge  would  be  rescinded  when  EPA  pro- 
mulgated a  National  Standard  for  sulfates,  It 
would  provide  Industry  an  incentive  to  en- 
courage EPA's  efforts  to  set  a  Standard. 

The  bill  also  proposes  requiring  EPA  to  re- 
examine its  National  Air  Qttality  Standard 
for  particulates.  EPA's  present  Standard 
makes  no  distinction  among  different-sized 
particles,  though  it  has  become  accepted  In 
the  scientific  community  that  the  health 
effects  of  particulates  are  as.soclated  with 
'hose  of  a  certain  size  range.  Increasing  the 
use  of  coal  will  sharply  increase  emissions  of 
particulates  of  all  sizes,  and  It  Is  important 
tliat  EPA's  National  Air  Quality  Standards 
zero  in  on  those  whicli  cause  health  damage. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  significant  new 
measure  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  dead- 
lines now  in  tlie  Clean  Air  Act,  without 
abandoning  the  deadlines.  Tlie  Administra- 
tion bill,  as  you  remember,  provides  as  much 
as  10  years  extension  of  the  date  for  In- 
stalluig  control  eqvilpment.  In  addition,  the 
Administration  has  proposed  to  nullify  a 
ipries  of  court  decisions  that  limit  the  States 
land  EPA's)  ability  to  grant  variances  to 
polluters  who  fail  to  meet  the  Act's  dead- 
lines. The  Administration  bill  would  give 
EPA  power  to  issue  "enforcement  orders" 
extending  beyond  any  deadline  set  In  the 
Act. 

The  Brown-Ottinger  bill  takes  a  quite  dlf- 
lerent  tack.  It  starts  from  the  fact  that 
pollution  sources  will  have  had  three  years  to 
comply  with  tlie  State  Implementation  Plans 
when  the  Act's  present  deadlines  for  com- 
pliance are  reached.  Many  have  compiled. 
Those  who  have  failed  to  comply  have  reaped 
a  windfall  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  An 
extension  of  the  time  for  compliance  for 
These  polluters,  without  penalty,  would  be 
unfair  to  those  who  have  compiled.  More- 
over, it  would  remove  to  a  future  date  the 
incentive  to  comply  that  comes  from  the 
threat  of  court  action  to  enforce  the  dead- 
line. 

For  these  rea.sons,  the  Brown-Ottinger  bill 
proposes  a  penalty  on  "excess  emissions" — ■ 
tliat  is,  those  emissions  in  excess  of  the 
emission  limitations  in  the  applicable  State 
Iinplemeiitatlon  Plan.  This  penalty  would 
be  assessed  In  ratio  with  the  degree  of  viola- 
tion— the  more  excess  pounds  of  pollutants 
emitted,  tlie  higher  the  penalty.  Whenever 
a  source  reached  compliance,  it  would  no 
longer  be  liable  for  the  penalty.  Thus  the 
penalty  would  provide  an  important  incen- 
tive to  comply  as  soon  as  possible,  rather 
than  delay  and  seek  additional  time  when 
the  deadline  approaches.  Since  the  polluter 
would  be  liable  for  the  penalty  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  enforcement  would  be  straight- 
forward and  no  doubt  effective.  Failure  to 
report  accurately  one's  excess  emissions  or 
to  pay  the  penalty  would  be  punishable 
criminally. 

The.se  are  the  major  portions  of  the  Brown- 
Ottinger  bill  relating  to  the  problems  of 
.sulfates  and  coal  conversion.  We  believe  it 
contains  a  far  more  responsible,  effective  and 
reasonable  approac'n  to  these  problems  that 
the  Administration's  bill.  In  this  short  analy- 
sis, we  cannot  addres.s  file  remainder  of  the 
bill's  provislon.s.  but  we  feel  the  whole  bill 
merits  the  mo.-.t  ^criuus  mnsiderailon  by  tlie 
(.'■'iiinuticp. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  also 
testified  on  this  bill,  and  I  was  especially 
itPlMcciative  of  the  following  comments 
made  by  the  League  representative, 
Betty  N.  MacDouald: 

Comments  by  Betty  MacDonald 

TiiO  League  supports  other  strengthening 
n:r(  ndment.s,  proposed  by  Representalives 
B.'own  and  Ot.tinger,  which  would: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Require  EPA  to  promulgate  iiaMonal 
primary  and  secondary  air  quality  standards 
for  suspended  particulate  matter  which  re- 
flects the  latest  scientific  evidence  on  the 
relationship  l)etween  the  size  and  weight  of 
particulate  matter  and  the  degree  of  health 
hazards.  The  present  standards,  based  on 
weight,  do  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
more  serious  health  hazards  of  small  particu- 
lates; 

Prohibit  employers  from  dLscrimination, 
firing  or  otherwise  penalizing  employees  who 
initiate  law  suits  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
or  who  testify  or  involve  themselves  in  puij- 
lio  hearings  or  court  prcxteedings; 

Require  EPA  to  Investigate  and  Institute 
civil  penalties  against  an  employer  who  will- 
fully misrepresents  the  loss  of  Jobs  resulting 
from  compliance  with  air  pollution  stand- 
ards. 

Where  unemployment  is  found  to  be 
caused  by  meeting  clean  air  standards,  pro- 
vide extended  periods  of  unemployment 
benefits  and  assistance  In  meeting  mortgage 
or  rental  payments  during  such  unemploy- 
ment. In  instances  where  cutbacks  have  se- 
verely Impacted  the  local  economy,  such  as 
a  company  town  with  a  single  employer,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  authorized  to 
provide  compensation  for  loss  In  home  values 
and  to  pay  for  moving  expenses  for  work- 
ers who  are  forced  to  relocate  In  order  to 
find  new  Jobs. 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  assure  the  com- 
mittee that  the  public  remains  your  greatest 
ally  In  continuing  the  nation's  strong  effort 
in  reducing  air  pollution.  We  urge  you  to 
extend  and  strengthen  the  Clean  Air  Act 
for  another  three  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
comments  by  asking  that  the  Members 
who  have  had  time  to  consider,  and  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation  be  listed  for  the 
Record : 

The    Cosponsors    op    the    Clean    .^T7^    f^r-i- 

Amendments  of  1975,  H.R.  4369,  H.R.  48;3u', 

H.R.  5220 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Richard  L.  Ottingcr. 
Tvonne  Brathwaite  Burke,  Bella  S.  Abzug, 
Edward  I.  Koch,  Edward  W.  Pattlson,  Robert 
P.  Drlnan,  Louis  Stokes,  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, Ken  Hechler,  Benjamin  S,  Rosenthal. 
John  P.  Seiberllng. 

Herman  BadUIo,  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels,  Ron- 
ald V.  Dellums,  Don  Edwards,  Frederick  W. 
Richmond,  James  H.  Scheuer,  Patricia 
Schroeder,  Steplien  J.  Solarz,  Gladys  Noon 
Spellman,  Portney  H.  (Pete)  Stark.  Larry 
Winn,  Jr.,  Sidney  R.  Yates. 
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ENERGY  CRISIS  STILL  UNCI  F.»n 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Thursday,  March  20,  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial in  the  Jacksonville,  III.,  Journal 
Courier  brings  a  great  deal  of  balance 
and  sense  to  the  debate  over  the  enerpy 
crunch.  The  long  lines  and  critical  .short- 
age of  last  winter  have  given  way  to  a 
gasoline  surplus  this  winter.  Because  of 
the  strong  influence  of  governments— 
both  ours  and  those  of  the  OPEC  coun- 
ti-ies — tlie  price  of  oil  has  not  yet  re- 
.sponded  to  the  burgeoning  .surplus,  and 
there  is  still  some  question  whether  it 
will. 

The  Journal -Courier  brings  iKM.-per- 


tivc  and  v.i.sdom  to  the  discu-Stion,  and 

I  commend  it  to  your  attention: 

Tin;  Energy  Crisis:  (Contlnvted  Next  Ye.^r  i 

Tlicfe  days,  tlie  only  certainty  is  uncer- 
'ainty.  So  quickly  doe^  one  crisis  tread  upon 
the  heels  of  another  tliat  almost  before  we 
have  h;id  time  to  work  up  a  case  of  worries 
about  oiii-^.  the  next  Ls  shoulder:;! f,-  its  way 
onto  Cfiutr  staj^e. 

In  the  shurt  space  (j1  lo.U'  or  f.\e  nmnMi', 
for  example,  this  country  has  gone  from 
WIN  to  LOSE — irom  Whip  InSatiou  Now  t') 
Let's   Opulently  Stimulate   Eniployineiil. 

Where  once  it  was  a  pa'rictic  duty  to  re- 
frain from  ppendiiif.  Juht  the  opposite  i^ 
now  true.  It  was  a  complete  130-degree  turn, 
but  we  seem  to  have  t.iken  it  in  stride. 

Right  now.  Congress  and  tlie  President  arc 
trying  to  arrive  at  some  mutually  agreeable 
program  to  les.sen  America's  dependence 
upon  foreign  oil  by  di.-,couraging  Americau^: 
from  consuming  so  much  oil.  But  will  any- 
one really  be  surprised  If.  perhaps  this  time 
next  year,  cries  of  .'ilarm  are  heard  a')o\if 
an  inipeiidintr  rcrt.'^.-ion  in  the  gasoline  bu^- 
inPAs  because  of  reduced  sales  and  excess 
supply? 

It  could  come  to  pass,  at  Iea.st  in  the  siiort 
run.  There  are  all  kinds  of  signs. 

OPEC,  the  Orcanization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries,  which  liad  everything  go- 
ing its  way  in  1974.  is  beginning  to  be  con- 
cerned in  1975.  Already  the  12  member  coun- 
tries have  been  forced  to  cut  back  produc- 
tion an  average  of  16  per  cent  to  keep  prii  cs 
up  in  the  face  of  lowered  world  consumption 
and  one  of  Ilieni.  Aim  Dliabi.  '.a.'i  aiinounceii 
a  slij,ht  price  reduction. 

Even  if  the  others  manage  to  ho'.d  tiic  line, 
inflation — aggravated  In  no  small  part  by 
their  own  action  In  sharply  raising  the  price 
of  oil  last  year — has  eaten  Into  their  protit.s 
as  effectively  as  an  outright  price  cut.  They 
are  getting  more  money,  but  they  are  payiiiL* 
more  lor  everything  they  buy  from  the  oil- 
consuming  countries. 

Where  once  it  was  feared  that  the  Arabs 
were  about  to  take  over  the  world  with 
petrodollars,  some  economists  are  venturing 
to  suggest  that  tiie  worst  of  the  oil-created 
linancial  crLsls  is  over. 

Congress  and  tlie  President  may  ye-  pre- 
vent natural  market  forces  from  coming  into 
play,  however,  and  spare  us  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  finciing  ourselves  up  lo  our  axles 
in  oil. 

For  it.s  part,  the  administration  aciual!;.' 
proposes  a  floor  on  imported  oil  prices  to 
encourage  the  development  of  alternate  en- 
ergy sources,  none  of  which  at  the  present 
stage  is  competitive  wiili  petroleum  even  a' 
today  s  inflated  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  to  discourage  consump- 
tion, it  proposes  a  higher  tax  on  a  gallon 
of  ga.soline,  along  witli  a  reiiate  to  consumers 
and  a  "plow-back"  provision  to  encourage 
the  oil  companies  to  put  more  of  tlieir  prolit.s 
into  exploration. 

Congress  seems  willing  to  go  along  with 
some  of  this,  but  fearing  tlie  po-,sibil'ty  oi 
"v.indiall  "  oil  company  protits,  opposes  lift- 
ing price  controls  on  domestic  oil  and  the 
deret;uiaiion  of  natural  gas— thus  at  one 
liiow  both  discouraging  new  exploration  and 
insuring  our  coiitiiiuiiig  dependence  i:pon 
foreign  supplies. 

In  the  long  ruji,  of  course,  we  will  need 
those  alternate  sources  ol  energy  as  well 
as  all  the  oil  and  gas  we  can  pump  out  o: 
the  ground  ourselves.  In  the  long  run. 
Americans  will  of  necessity  practice  the  "con- 
^ervaiion  ethic"  that  is  Just  now  a-bornlng. 

But  as  Lord  Keynes  remarked,  in  the  loni; 
run  we  will  all  be  dead.  It  Is  In  the  here 
and  now  that  the  dimensions  of  tlie  energy 
crlsl!?.  and  the  solutions  to  it.  are  suddenly 
not  Eis  clearly  defined  as  they  appeared  to  iio 
o:tIy  a  few  months — or  weeks — aco. 
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WHISPERING  •  DETENTE  '  INTO  THE 
WIND  MEANS  NOTHING  TO  THE 
WOI.F  AT  THE  DOG" 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER.  JR. 

Or     I   \;  li  !■»      :  \ 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-5ENT.ATIVTS 
Thurr-iclay.  March  20.  l'J7a 

Mi  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speakf-r  nji 
March  11.  a  U.S.  Senator  addrc -sed  Iho.'^e 
D^.^embled  at  th.c  VFW  congre.s.-.ional  din- 
ner hei'e  in  Wa.-liington  He  was  there 
u>  itLcive  llie  VFW  Congrej^sional  Medal. 
He  .<;poke  to  u:5  about  tl^.e  importance 
of  national  defen.'^e.  tiie  dangeio  of  isola- 
tionism, and  tlie  "new  breed  of  super- 
critics"  'hat  \\ould  have  u.'^  bc]ie\e  thai 
peace  will  come  everlastingly  if  only  the 
('luted  States  would  di.smantle  the  De- 
,  ;alnient  of  De tense. 

Tlie  Senator  did  not  iv.nice  words;  he 
never  doe.s.  He  did  not  have  to  draw 
any  pictures.  He  came  prepared  with 
the  facts,  and  the  facts  were  illustra- 
tion enou5;li. 

I  believe  my  colleague.*  .should  give 
c.aeful  tliouiiht  to  hi.s  mes.sage.  and  I 
present  his  remarks  for  their  attention. 
I  am  proud  to  say  I  know  the  speaker 
well.  He  is  my  father.  Senator  Barry 
Got  DWATr.R,  of  Arizona : 

Prepahing  jor  Peii  e 
(By   Sen.itor  Barrv  Goi.ow.^rtp. i 

Oeorsje  Washington:  "To  be  prepared  for 
WAT  Is  one  of  the  most  eSef.ive  ways  nf  pre- 
.i-erMiijr  the  peace  " 

Here  lately  I  ni;.le  ihi»(  the  Secretary  of 
Deiense.  as  he  presenVs  the  defen.:e  pcsture 
^:.ltemeIlt  to  the  C'onere.s>.  has  been  given 
'r>  quoting  sn-iptiire  He  made  coort  use  of 
Proverb.s  last  year  as  he  bcjan  by  saying. 
Where  there  is  no  vi.sion  the  people  perish." 
.Mid  he  noted  the  need  lor  vision  in  the 
maintenance  of  our   defense  e:itabli.<!hment. 

This  year  he  quoted  from  tie  New  Te.^ta- 
nient  \n  beginning  his  presenta'inn  by  sayinsr. 
"When  a  stron<;  man  armej  keepeth  his 
palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace." 

It  has  been  iriie  down  through  the  ages 
;ind  it  is  true  today  that  peace  can  be  kept 
only  by  tlie  maintenance  of  a  s'rona;  military 
and  the  wilhnKness  of  the  people  and  their 
officials  to  u.se  it  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ica. Americans  and  our  interests,  In  .saying 
tin.-.  I  do  nut  indicate  that  I  believe  we  ?;el 
a  driiiar's  worth  for  every  doU.ir  we  spend  In 
t'.ie  Pentagon  Now  I  would  have  to"  be  100 
•icTcent    naive   to    believe   tliat    there   Is   no 

is;e  and  inefficiency  in  nri  orzanliiation  as 
ii;  as  the  Pentagon.  .'\nd  I  am  on  record 
over  and  over  assaying  that  .^.tich  "s-lippai^es" 
tl  tliinic  that  is  the  bureaucratic  terini  have 
n  be  ferreted  out  and  eliminated  to  the 
lunximum  extent  po^s^ble 

Furthermore  the  Secretiirv  of  Defense  Is 
well  aware  of  my  impatience  and  astonish- 
niPiit  at  the  procurement  prof  I'dti res  that  ap- 
pear to  me  >ometimes  to  be  palled  ont  of  an 
abandoned  briefcase  left  behnid  by  one  Rrib- 
erf  Stranue  McNamara.  I  thnik  there  is  a 
lot  r>f  improvement  iiri^entlv  needed  there. 
I  ve  tried  to  be  con.^tructlve  in  my  crltici.'sms. 
and  I  am  sure  the  Secretc.ry  knov.s  I  will 
connnue  to  be  so. 

But  having  said  that.  1  think  iis  high 
time  that  some  people  who  have  drifted  Into 
Washington  on  a  pink  ciotid.  throwing  rose 
petals  in  every  direction  and  promising  de- 
fence budget  cuts  that  '.\ould  destroy  our 
milinry.  take  off  their  dark  glas-ses.  They 
need  to  come  back  from  the  world  of  make- 
believe  and  get  over  tl'.e  nutty  idea  that  you 
can  whisper  the  word  'detente"  into  the  wind 
iind  make  tlie  big  bad  v.olf  go  a-.vay  from  the 
door. 
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For  example,  despite  the  "Spirit  of  Vl.idi- 
vostok"  the  Soviets  have  already  begtin — in 
the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense — "a 
very  substantial,  indeed  unprecedented,  de- 
ployment of  large  new  ICBM's  in  the  nr=t 
quarter  of  this  year." 

Also — tliey  are  now  ni  a  position  to  chal- 
lenge our  attack  carrier  forces  in  the  Norwe- 
gian Sea.  the  Mediterranean  and  ilie  Sea  of 
Japan. 

They  can  make  a  mi'Jor  assauli  on  US  and 
allied  se.a-lane=!. 

Tiiey  Can  proMde  more  long-runge  proloc- 
'  tion  fi)r  their  merchant  i^hlpping  than  they 
coiild  during  the  Cuban  Mis.sile  Crisis. 

They  have  27  of  the  Soviet  Union's  first 
Inie  divisions  in  Eu^l  Germany.  Poland  and 
C/eclio;,lovakia. 

They  have  ir.,000  tanks  and  almost  3.000 
tactlCiU  aircraft  at  the  disposal  of  WarsiC.v 
Pact  nations  v,  ith  about  930.000  men  at  the 
roady. 

I  need  not  go  on  for  this  audience.  I  Ju=t 
simply  want  *o  throw  out  for  consideration  a 
lew  of  these  little  ice  tubes  left  over  from 
tlic  cold  war. 

These  are  not.  by  tlie  way,  military  secrets 
I  am  not  revealing  to  you  something  that  is 
bein«  withheld  from  anyone.  These  are  sim- 
ple straightforward  military  facts  contained 
in  Department  of  Defen.se  publications  and 
u\all;ible  to  anyone  wiio  wants  to  take  the 
time  to  read  them  And  beiievc  me,  they  are 
true. 

At  the  same  lime  the  Soviets  have  built  up 
their  strength  in  the  Far  East  to  40  divi- 
islons  without  robbing  their  western  force  ca- 
pability; and  Willie  they  strengthen  theii 
general  purpose  forces  and  provide  larj-'c 
amounts  of  military  assistance  to  other  conn- 
tries,  we  will  have  a  naval  tloet  this  year  of 
under  500  vessels — less  than  we  had  two 
years  belore  Pearl  Harbor. 

Furtliermore.  we  are  now  bettinnlng  to  see 
the  b<:>viets  engaging  in  the  largest  initial 
deploy nient  ot  improved  strategic  capabili- 
ties since  the  nui'lear  arms  race  Ijegan.  When 
V'lU  put  the  improvement  in  accuracy,  the 
iiKTCiised  "throw-weight"  of  these  missiles 
and  the  improvement  In  their  sea-based 
missiles  all  together,  you  can  only  conclude 
that  Vladivostok  nolwilh.standing,  they've 
got  mucli  more  straieg:c  offensive  capability 
than  ihcy  have  ever  had  before. 

Meanwhile,  her©  in  the  nation's  Capital, 
we  continue  to  threaiiu  our  defense  budget;. 

Back  in  1964— a  year  I  remember  with 
some  gladness  and  some  sadne^.s — oar  armed 
forces  combined  with  defciise-employed  civil- 
ian personnel  stood  at  37  million  people. 
In  Fi.-c.ll  Year  1976  the  total  clvlliiui  and 
military  personnel  will  be  less  than  3.1  mil- 
lion Adjusted  for  inflation  and  tlte  Increases 
in  pay  we  have  awarded  to  maintain  our 
military  people  in  our  Inflating  economy,  de- 
fense Ijudgets  have  actually  been  declining 
over  the  past  four  years. 

Now  why  go  through  all  that?  I  dimply 
want  to  show  the  new  breed  ot  snpercritics 
that  there  are  more  tacts  floating  around 
than  the  few  they  ha'.e  captured  and  keep 
repeating  ad  nauseam, 

When  you  convert  the  rubles  into  our  de- 
clining dollars,  you  come  tip  with  some 
rather  startling  Information: 

In  deiense  research  and  development  the 
Soviets  spend  20' ,.  more  than  the  US 

In    nil    purpose    forces    they    spend    20 
more 

In  procurement  they  spend  25'     more. 

In  strategic  nuclear  offensive  forces  they 
outstrip  us  by  a  whopping  60' 

Now  does  lliat  sound  to  you  like  a  nation 
that  is  going  to  be  deterred  by  our  willing- 
ness to  disarm?  I  tiiink  we're  going  to  have 
to  have  something  more  believable  than 
that 

In  some  ways  we  may  be  looking  at  a  sit- 
uation that  much  resembles  the  li)'?0-'  At 
that  time  the  Balkans  were  the  Middle  East 
tlnderbox.  With  tlie  detcriorailon  of  inter- 
national financial  institutions  and  the  grow- 
ing economic  problems  of  many  nations,  the 
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We'  rii  powers  turned  inward  and  began  to 
gel  weaker.  The  upshot  of  that  was  tiie  rise 
of  Hitler  and  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
Two. 

In  such  a  situation  I  don't  think  we  ha\e 
to  be  belligerent — in  fact  we  should  avoid 
that  in  every  possible  way — but  we  should 
not  be  put  in  a  weaker  international  posi- 
tion where  our  civility  is  mistaken  for 
cowardice.  Somehow  or  other  we  have  let  the 
notion  be  .sold  thut  an  active  foreign  policy 
impiies  risks  and  .i  passive  one  doesn't 
That's  wronu,  Tliere  are  no  "risk-free"  poli- 
cies cuiier  passive  or  active.  So  if  there  are 
going  to  be  risks  In  either  case,  we  ought  to 
take  the  primary  role  in  shaping  ihose  risks 
a':(t  ni;t  let  others  do  it  for  us. 

In  I  he  words  of  Col.  Oliver— 'Put  ypnr 
irusr  111  God.  my  boys,  and  keep  vour  powder 
dry." 

Detente,  deterrence,  tlefense — are  not  free 
tlo.  tiiig  ttoids.  There  can  be  no  detente  wltii- 
oiit  deterrence,  and  deterrence  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  defense.  I  would  add  still  unother 
to  this  parade— determination — because  It 
is  oiilv  as  your  enemies,  and  even  more 
importantly,  your  friends  believe  that  you 
have  the  will  and  the  deterniination  to 
lUUi.-e  your  defense  forces  and  resources 
that  vou  will  be  able  to  ge.  aloin;  in  tlUs 
7,orId. 

This  is  what  I  nie.ui.  at  least  in  part,  when 
I  said  It  few  weeks  ago  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  Congresses  in  history.  If  the 
nation  can  survive  this,  it  can  suiwive  any- 
thing, I  fear  that  we  have  too  many  who 
ha\e  come  to  the  Congress,  for  whatever 
rea  .tine,  witliout  the  basic  determination 
that  America  will  remain  a  leader  m  the  free 
world.  Somehow  the  price  ot  jood  stamps 
or  softening  the  rules  so  those  who  don't 
work  don't  have  to.  is  more  import. nit  to 
them  tl-,;in  tliat  America  remain  able  to  keep 
its  own  people  free,  and  remain  a  symbol  of 
freedom  to  the  opprc.s.sed  around  the  world. 

Lot  me  pUe  you  an  example  of  what  we 
arc  (.liking  about  now.  At  least  three  differ- 
ent administrations  of  our  government 
promised  monetary  aid  to  Smitli  'V'letnain  and 
Cambodia.  Last  year  tlie  Congress  saw  fit  to 
cut  that  aid  in  half  and  now  the  question 
comes  up.  will  tiie  Coin;iess  approve  the 
amount  of  money  the  President  has  re- 
quested In  order  to  keep  a  moral  o'lllgation? 
The  question  does  not  ride  on  whether  or 
not  this  money  will  allow  those  people  to 
survive,  the  qucction  rests  exactly  on  what 
the  world  is  going  to  think  of  a  nation  like 
tlie  United  States  that  goes  back  on  Its 
word  Nations  are  like  men,  men  keep  their 
word  or  they  slide  do'>vn;  nations  do  the 
same  thing. 

.'\nd  if  you  are  Interested  In  getting  in 
touch  with  those  people  who  represent  you 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
it  might  be  well  to  try  and  bring  home  to 
them  that  we  are  not  going  to  m.iintain  a 
position  of  strength  in  this  world  when  we 
are  already  talking  of  giving  in  to  Panama, 
when  we  are  suggesting  that  we  not  keep  our 
word  made  to  another  country,  and  wiien 
by  even  dlscuosing  the  word  deicnte.  we  are 
placing  the  world  more  and  incne  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  Soviets  will  have  the  final  say 
nnd  we  won't  even  be  asked.  As  all  of  us 
kno'.v,  war  is  not  i-omething  any  of  us 
advocate  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  is 
cowardice.  Just  let  the  United  States  main- 
tain iti  leadership  and  increase  tiie  efrcct  this 
leadership  can  have  on  tlie  world  for  good, 
not  for  war. 

One  of  the  most  ama/ing  performances 
of  the  last  Congress,  which  illustrates  my 
point,  was  the  handling  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  that  became  necess.iry  after 
the  Mid-East  conflict  of  October  1973.  We 
were  a.^ked  to  do  everything  necessary  to  In- 
sure the  survival  of  Israel. 

We  were  a.sked  to  pass  a  $2  '2  billkiu  s;:p- 
plemental  appropriation  for  that  war,  and 
we  did  it.  Now  that  works  ont,  according  to 
the  length  of  that  war  to  about  S700  million 
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per  week.  That's  what  it  cost  to  replace  the 
equipment  and  arms  inventory,  etc. 

No'AT  comes  South  Viet  Nam  and  Cam- 
iuxiia— a  country  our  nation  has  given  our 
.■ioiemn  word  to.  a  nation  we  have  committed 
more  manpower  and  material,  lives  and 
money  to  than  any  other  in  so-called  peace- 
Tinie,  to  see  that  they  remain  out  from  under 
i>ie  bamboo  curtain.  A  nation  than  has  every 
reason  to  believe  what  we  say  .\nd  the  world 
is  walcV.iiig.  And  Soirii  Viet  ^'^im  a-ks  that 
wo  keep  our  promise. 

I  know  this  Is  nn  audience  tV.ut  by  and 
large  I  don't  have  to  convince.  And  I  didn't 
ir^ine  here  to  jubt  make  you  a  flag-waving 
peech.  I  came  becAise  I  know  ihat  you.  and 
•i'.cn.-anci.s  move  like  you,  are  spread  across 
this  great  land  in  e\ery  state  and  county  and 
ti.wnshlp.  Many  of  you  come  fi-om  the  dis- 
tricts and  states  where  the  isolationist  dream- 
ers come  from.  I'm  just  asking  you  to  com- 
municate with  them.  You  know  how.  I  know 
you  know  how  to  write.  I  cant  keep  up  with 
the  mall  in  my  office.  Btit  don't  write  me — 
write  them  Let  them  kno'.v  you  know  some- 
thing about  how  this  country  ought  to  be 
run — and  particularly  how  we  ought  to  con- 
duct ourselves  Internationally. 

We  are  already -seeing  the  unusual  pro- 
cedure develop  in  recent  years  to  soften  the 
.American  people  to  foreign  policy  decisions 
they  basically  resist.  Members  of  Congress 
linve  gone  to  Peking,  to  Havana  and  have 
made  speeches  extolling  these  t-.vo  centers  of 
communism.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
having  this  technique  -used  again  on  us  and 
I  don't  intend  to  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  our 
long,  close  friends,  the  Chinese  on  Taiwan, 
turned  away  nor  the  destructive  regime  of 
Castro  recognized. 

It  never  ceases  to  surpri.'=e  me  at  how 
naive  some  Americans  can  be.  Here  we  have 
the  Isolationists  discoiniting  the  military 
prowess  of  the  Soviet  Union  because  it  has 
a  relatively  poor  and  struggling  economy. 
They  fail — or  refuse — to  recognize  the  fact 
that  Soviet  military  expansion  in  the  past 
decade  has  been  extraordinary  and  that  it 
.shows  no  sign  of  letting  up.  A  poor  economy 
ran  sustain  a  high  level  of  military  expan- 
bion  if  the  leaders  want  it. 

And  here  we  are  talking  about  "detente" 
p.nd  working  for  disarmament — Just  as 
tliough  the  U.S.S  R.  was  standing  still. 

Right  today,  I  have  to  say  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  is  being  endangered  and  its  be- 
ing endangered  by  our  refusal  to  face  real- 
ity. Wishful  thinking  will  not  solve  Israel's 
problem  In  the  Middle  East  or  "Viet  Nam's 
problems  in  Indo-Chlna.  Nor  will  It  help  the 
situation  in  the  Indian  Ocean — the  impor- 
tance of  which  has  been  lost  entirely  on  our 
new  breed  of  isolationist. 

Wliat  is  more,  the  Congres.s  is  going  to  have 
to  wake  up  to  that  situation.  lAst  year  the 
Senate  and  House  failed  miserably  to  under- 
.stand  the  meaning  of  Russia's  extension  of 
Its  naval  strength  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Funds  to  permit  the  U.S.  to  establish  a  base 
on  the  Island  of  Diego  Garcia  were  cut  so 
drastically  that  the  Soviets  will  have  no 
trouble  holding  their  base  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  witliout  challenge. 

This  of  course,  means  they'll  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  control  everything  that  moves  to  our 
allies  in  the  Pacific,  including  the  oil  needed 
to  run  their  transportation  systems  and  their 
economies.  All  they  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  block  the  "Straits  of  Malacca"  and  ua- 
'  ions  like  Japan.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
would  be  at  their  mercy. 

I'm  sure  all  of  you  know  what  kind  of 
d.oiger  this  involves.  You  fought  to  make 
■'.nierica  free,  now  it's  a  re.sponsibility  of 
'.inns  to  write  and  fight  to  keep  It  acting 
like  a  leader  of  the  free  world. 

"There  can  be  no  assured  peace  and  tran- 
'luillity  for  any  one  nation  except  as  it  Is 
achieved  for  all.  So  long  as  want,  frustration, 
and  a  Ben.se  of  Injustice  prevail  among  sig- 
nificant sections  of  the  earth  no  other  sec- 
I'on  can  be  wholly  released  from  fear." 

Tho-e   are  not  my  words.  Those  are  the 
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ivords  of  one  of  my  favorite  generals — Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.  It  was  good  advice  when  he 
said  It  then.  It's  good  advice  today. 

But  having  begun  this  talk  with  words 
from  the  Holy  Scripture,  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude that  way  also.  Dwight  Eisenhower  was 
a  man  of  deep  faiih.  He  was  also  a  good 
soldier.  He  knew  the  value  of  proper  prep- 
aration and  adequate  defense  botli  as  Su- 
preme Allied  Cormnander  in  Europe  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  he 
often  resorted  to  these  words,  -^vhich  I  think 
are  appropriate  for  us  as  a  nation  today — 
words  which  challenge  us  on  a  material  as 
well  as  a  spiritual  level. 

'■The  hor.se  is  prepared  a^ain-i  'lie  d.iv  of 
battle. 

But  victory  is  of  the  Lord." 

Thank  you  for  your  devotion  to  your  co'ui- 
tiy.  and  your  attention  to  her  needs. 


CONTINUING  OUR  SEARCH  FOR 
OUR  MIAs 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  recent  factfinding  jomney  to  South- 
east A.sia  which  was  undertaken  by  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  several  eye-opening 
bits  of  information  were  gleaned.  Among 
the  most  disturbing  of  these  concerned 
the  fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  in 
possession  of  a  list  identifying  the  loca- 
tion of  many  American  soldiers  consid- 
ered missing  in  action,  some  for  10  years 
or  longer.  However,  the  North  Vietna- 
mese have  refused  to  release  this  list  un- 
less the  United  States  totally  withdraws 
support  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  seriousness  of  this  threat  cannot 
be  ignored.  Power  plays  of  this  sort  al- 
ways seem  to  take  precedence  over  the 
torment  which  each  of  our  MIAs  has 
endured,  to  say  nothing  of  the  daily 
suffering  of  each  of  their  families.  We 
must  certainly  be  wary  of  nations  who 
will  attempt  to  dictate  policy,  as  in  this 
Instance  and  in  last  year's  oil  embargo  by 
the  Arab  coimtrifes.  But  we  also  must  not 
forget  the  MIA's  and  their  families. 
Therefore,  while  we  continue  in  our  ac- 
tions to  extricate  ourselves  from  this 
relentless  war,  I  believe  that  we  should 
redouble  efforts  to  locate  these  men  rely- 
ing on  oiu:  own  resomces,  rather  than 
reacting  to  North  Vietname.se  scare  tac- 
tics. 

In  further  reference  to  the  need  for 
continuing  vigilance  in  our  search  for  our 
J,lIA's,  I  am  enclosing  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion passed  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  26th 
day  of  February,  1975,  "Memorializing 
Congress  To  Maintain  a  Vigorous  Search 
for  all  Americans  Who  Are  Misshig  in  Ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia"  i 
Memorializing    Congress    To    Maintain    a 

Vigorous  Search  for  All  Americans  Who 

Are  Missing  in  Action  in  Southeast  Asia 

■Whereas,  It  has  been  one  year  since  the 
American  military  withdrawal  from  South- 
east Asia  and  there  remains  an  estimated 
1300  men  whose  fate  is  still  unknown;   and 

"Whereas,  Among  those  unaccounted  for  are 
the  following  Rhode  Island  men:  Air  Force 
Colonel  Curtis  Eaton,  missing  since  1968, 
Army  Captain  Kenneth  Goff,  Jr.,  missing 
since  19G7,  Air  Force  Cap'L.iin  Frederick  Mel- 
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lor.  mi-bi'ig  since  1966.  Navy  Lieutenani  O  J. 
Pender,  J;-.,  misaiiig  since  1972,  Army  S'a;T 
fc'erjjc.tnt  Louis  C.  V.'alton,  mi.=sing  since  1971, 
and  .Mr  Force  Seni.jr  Ma^'ter  Sergeant  Samuel 
.■\danis,  mi.-  ing  since  1965.  and 

Wlier'  L^'.  All  t)ic-e  men  coui',it:ero;is]y  and 
.=  f'.;le.s-,'.y  struggled  in  an  unpopular  and 
lonely  war  in  the  belief  that  it  was  their 
riiitv  as  .'Mnei'l?;'.!!  citizens:  and 

Wiiereas,  It  is  now  our  duty  to  noi  only 

l-ip:--e   men   but   "^o   their   lamilies  who  sut- 

I'ircd   inineasuya'.jie  hard.shlp   to  expend  ail 

our  energies  aiid  resour^je.-^  lo  discover  'Llien' 

• .  ;iereabou:s;  and 

Whereas.  Their  sacrifice  should  ne\('r  'e 
icrL'otten  as  it  seemingly  has  been  bv  a 
niajoritv  of  .^mercians  especially  the  Co:i- 
press  of  Tlie  U;  I'ed  States;  no'v  theref';'i'e. 
oe  it 

Resolved,  Ih  i'  iliC  Cor.^ress  of  the  UuiitJ 
Slates  is  memorialized  to  maiiualn  a  v;goro'..(S 
-e.irch  foi'  all  Americans  who  are  missing  i:i 
;:ciion  in  Sonrhe.tst  .«,ia;   and  be  it  fur^icr 

Resolved,  That  the  Rhode  Island  delcyr.- 
tion  in  Congre-s  be  at  the  forefront  of  ihis 
.search:  aid  be  It  furiher 

Resolved,  lii.u  the  Sc."rciary  of  State  (:e 
and  he  hereby  ;s  a-athorized  and  directed 
!o  transmit  a  duly  cer'iiied  copy  of  this 
•■•esolution  to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation 
111  Congress. 


GOVERNORS   URGE    STRONG   :<A- 
TIONAL  GUARD 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSI.DPI 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1975 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
their  recent  meeting  in  Washington,  the 
Nations  Governors  reinforced  my  own 
strong  belief  that  our  Nation  must  have 
a  strong  National  Guard  program.  Like 
I,  they  took  exception  with  recent  De- 
partment of  Defense  proposals  to  reduce 
llie  streniith  levels  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Air  National  Guard. 

I  v.ould  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  resolution  pa.ssed 
by  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
and  urge  my  fellow  members  to  rededi- 
cate  their  own  efforts  on  behalf  of  a 
strong'  National  Guard  program: 

Resoli'tion  on  National  Gvard 

The  .^rmy  and  Air  National  Guard  of  he 
several  States  is  a  force  of  500,000  trained 
and  disciplined  men  and  women,  organized 
in  over  4,000  units  from  2,600  comnumitlcs 
The  Governors  of  the  several  S'^ates  rely  on 
this  force  to  provide  succor  and  support  to 
tlieir  clMzciis  during  times  of  disaster  and 
strife,  ^^orpovpr,  the  National  Guard  is  the 
least  costly  of  otir  armed  forces,  providing 
16  percPiit  of  tlie  nation's  orgflni7ed  military 
forces  for  oniy  2  6  percein  of  the  total  nii'i- 
tary  budge: . 

The  Depa; :  :".;i:i'  o;"  Dc;en.5e  hus  jnopo-cd 
to  the  Congress  that  it  authorize  the  reduc- 
tio)!  of  the  Army  Natio;;al  Guard  from  400.- 
000  to  379  R-18.  and  t!:c  Air  Nation.nl  Guard 
from  95.000  to  89,128.  It  also  has  proposed 
to  ihe  Congress  that  it  .inhorize  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  .Mr  Guard  flying  units 
irom  91  to  86. 

I'he  Nati.  nal  Guveriioi.-,'  Co:ifert'nce 
strongly  opposes  any  reductions  In  manning 
or  force  .^truciure  oi  the  Army  Natiojial 
Guard  and  Air  National  Guard,  and  nryes 
in-.icad  iha'.  additional  Federal  support  be 
provided  to  liie  National  Guard  in  the  form 
of  equipment  modernization  and  member- 
ship incentives  to  enhance  the  Guard's  abil- 
ity to  perform  iT.s  dual  State-Federal  mission. 

I  Enacted  February  1975  by  the  National 
Governors'  Con:>rence  in  Wnshincton,  DC  ) 
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ARCHrrECTirRAL  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION' BARRILRS  FACING  THE 
rXDERLY  AND  riiYSICALLY  HAND- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ir 


r.v 


HON.  WILMAM  S.  COHEN 

t  :;E  HOCSE  OF  KEr'RrSKNTATIVKS 


Thtindu". 


arch  20.  I'j73 

COHEN.  Ml-.  Sjieaker.  one  of  the 
.'L-rious  Mill  iea.st  nndei-stoocl  prob- 
facing  cltlcily  und  handicapped 
(iilzcns  is  the  liUKe  nuiiibci  of  archittc- 
t'ual  and  traasyoiiation  biuiiei-s  that 
f;iOU'.hUe'--lv  stard  in  ilu-.r  way.  Con- 
TTe.<*.siijrin  Bx;.';ke  and  i  hove  iTintro- 
duceri  legislation  olong  v.ith  73  of  our 
coUeatfues  which  iaoviden  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  ownois  of  building,  and 
iianiportrttion  facilities  to  remove  exifat- 
icij  barriers  liom  the  paih.s  of  the  ap- 
proximately 44  million  aged  nnd  dis- 
I'bled  in  our  roiiniry. 

It  is  vital  for  ii.'.  to  i>-<ili?e  that  suppcit 
:rir  the  removal  of  the  Nation's  architec- 
tiiial  and  traast^oitntion  barriers  i.-;  not 
I.'aited  to  the  Halls  of  Conijress.  but 
comes  from  the  general  pubhc  as  well 
In  a  n.itioiiwide  survey,  luo-thnds  ol 
tIio.se  polled  felt  that  soniethinp  should 
be  clone  to  overcome  these  barriers. 

'fs  Pat  Curran.  volmitecr  secretarj'  of 
t!it_-  Ci.:n:nitt':"?  tor  Bariier-iree  De^'gn 
vi  tlie  Maine  Rehybilitation  Association 
publi.  hed  an  article  m  the  Bangor  Daih 
Nev.s  which  ur.reiline^  this  .stiong  pnbl  r 
..n;jport. 

Ms  Currnn  mi  es  the  que'-tion  of  our 
own  vuInerfbUity,  not  only  to  the  phv.^i- 
cal.  but  the  social  handicaps  faced  by 
the  aaed  and  disabled.  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  the  aUention  of  my 
(^ollca  ernes; 

Do   V.r    Vi.\  ,T  1J<FM   A3:oK(:    Us' 

'By  Pat  Ciitr.in) 

V.'o  (.o.Titlly  Mv;.  itie  a  icicat  Spun.i...   as 

a  5'rong,  rigorous  society,  They  were  so  he- 

'•:iu««  Btivone  In  Spi^rta  v.lio.  for  re;'Son  of 

lipreditv.  di.sefts*.  or  acoldent.  could  not  live 

the  fepartan  iue"  v.ws  se:.t  or  ta'/.en  Into 
Hie  nountalns  atid  leu  to  die.  Unta  re!a- 
'  ie!y  retenlly  the  E^lcimaiiX  would  place  the 
I'lfiriu  on  icfcberys  r.ud  Jlo.i!  iheii  out  to  sea 
"vV*hi:e  v.e.  of  course,  neither  condone  nor 
j'racflc'-  s'.ch  bsirburlc  ru.storur'.  we  siibcon- 

cioiisly  exclude  the  'less  able"  rrom  full 
r>.  rtirupation  in  the  "Amerlcnn  way  vt  life." 
I  !.>rg:in  thinking  about  this  proble  n  dur- 
1.T5  fno  course  ct  preparing  several  state- 
•.nento  to  present  at  publ;c  lieanngs  on  bills 
ue.'.uis  wi'.li  imnro\iiig  the  lives  ot  the 
::aadl£appcd.  "Why."  I  thoxi^Ut.  "is  it  even 
uecer'^uy  for  nie,  nu  able-bodied  w.ilkiug 
(H-r  on.  to  h-A-.e  to  explnia  to  otlier  able- 
bodied  v,all:;iis  prople  why  handicapped 
(iri;-e;i3  v.ovilU  like  to  ^et  into  so-calleU 
!M;'.nic  bulldiat'.'^.  eul  in  re: j^jurant.,  panic- 
i,jnte  ia  reLfeation,  yo  shopping?" 

"Why   do   I   hare   to  Ijsien   It)   resistance 

;;ske:l   a.s   Oood   SamaritanL^n.   as   when  a 

'5is!atnr  said  to  nie.  "Well,  ve  can  alwavs 

.ud  a  couple  of  strong  fellas  to  carry  a  per- 

"iiv    \Uiv  do  I  hu"e   to  fi-pics  rnge  ereiy 

■  ime  a  cltv  manager  sav?    'But  thev^r.  s\teii 

..  minority  a. id  v.e  never  see  them?" 

I  want  to  slioni  bmk.  •  of  course  we  never 
^    them.    becaii.<M«    ^^e•    don't    want    to   see 

lem '" 

I  h'.pe  t^hat  the  roHdeis  v  in  rfprc-w  tlselr 

-  ■<«!  tr>  sar.  "0!i    fiddlestick'!!-   or  pome  such 

tuna,  and  aUow  nie  to  explain.  I  al.=o  hope 

i:.at  they  will  sort  thrjiigh  their  own  fet-l- 

i.ijfs  re?araing  tlie  handicapped. 

I    Ije'ie-.'e    that    ve   resent   the    rii.v  i'xt!'-     1 


handicapped  ndult  because  he  or  she  Is  n 
visible  representation  of  our  own  vulnera- 
bility. I  call  It.  the  there-but-ror-the-grace- 
C'f-God  syndrome  We  don't  l;ke  to  be  Jolt- 
ir.gly  renilnded  that  a  single  mistake  beliind 
the  V. heel,  a  mi'-step  o!i  an  i-y  sidewalk,  a 
carelets  .second  nt  ttie  lop  of  a  flight  of  staii^ 
could  pi,t  xis  in  that  chair.  Tlie  chilling 
realilv-  r.f  jn.^t  how  frr.gUe  the  human  txidy 
i3.  1.?  soniethln-.'  that  v.e  simplv  woi'ld  rather 
not  face.  So,  like  ti'tnlng  oiie-s  bark  to  the 
northve-t  wind  in  v-li;ter,  we  turn  our  backs 
on  the  'ditlt  h.indi'-':inpid.  c^<!(iiig  curious 
i>ncl  fearful  glunces  over  our  slioulders.  Re- 
member what  Satihel  PRLre  said:  -'Ncv.r  look 
bnc:.:  tl-.ey  might  be  gainin'  on  vix," 

We're  not  calluus;  we're  not  lueuu  We 
(..l.e  to  charitable  orE'nni?;itl'.,'n.~:  ve  have  a 
K.Ati.  n.-l  Employ  the  Handicapped  Vieek;  we 
V. -•  ii  the  public  seriit-e  anno-jncements  o;i 
ti 'L-.i.-i"n  wiiiLh  sliovv  all  of  the  marvehii. 
Illinois  t'lat  dis.' bled  '.'.irkers  fi.n  do. 

Yet.  when  ws  see  u  person  in  a  wheelchair. 
-.  e  s-.ibconscioiisly  think  that  tlu.t  per.=!o:! 
:■;  on  -'an  outing"  frcra  a  liospitrd,  a  niirbin;? 
i'oiiie.  tt  state  Ir.&titiUlon  In  a  ua'-.  \\c  hope 
tliat  he  or  she  is;  we  hope  that  wc  wont 
li.ite  to  see  that  perion  a^aln  lu  "our  world.' 
the  \\orlc:  of  physical  fitnesi,  Jogging,  "strong 
bodies  make  strong  minds."  The  wheelchalr- 
cotiCiied  person  becomes  the  Grim  Riapcr. 
I'  levpeciedly  appeanii'i  behii.d  '  -.  and  wc 
re-oii  with  a  blii,'ht  shudder. 

Our  sorlety  has  provided  us  with  a  defease 
niechantsm— the  Poster  CLiild.  So  ws  think, 
"Oh.  poor  thing — h;v3  prob;ibly  been  thai  way 
from  birth.  I  feel  ao  sorry  for  hlai."  We  don't 
wjait  to  realize  that  the  majority  of  Amcr^- 
v-ar.?  who  arc  in  v.heelchairs  arc  there  be- 
cause of  accidents  or  disea.=e — which  could 
strike  any  one  of  us  at  any  second.  We  can't 
ilUnk  about  the  one  mi.sstep  vihii;i  niii^ht  be 
cur  la^t  step. 

I  understand  why  charitable  oigaiUzatlou'i 
use  klda  in  their  fund-rauslng  campaigns. 
N'oil.iug  Is  more  heart-rending  thau  a  win- 
some little  tyke,  trying  so  hard  to  overcome 
her  w.»?k  lei;;,  his  wildly  waving  arm.?.  Noth- 
1j;l:  briiiss  i:i  money  lll:e  an  adorable  little 
face,  with  blc:.  bright  eyes,  and  a  "bra-..}''  at- 
tempt to  smile. 

Would  llie  same  amoi^nt  of  money  be  forth - 
Ci/Uiiut,  a  a  29  ycr-cld  man  looked  straiyht 
i.jlo  tl;e  camer.i  and  said.  "I  •.•.;is  c.>nur.2  out 
of  Cl'y  Ha:i,  afu»r  paying  my  t.i  .es.  I  sPpped 
on  an  'cy  patch  on  the  .=!idewalk.  and  the  next 
thing  I  knew.  I  wa<<  in  tl^e  hospital  I've  got 
a  vrife  and  three  kids  to  support:  I  need 
more  therapy,  and  I  can't  aTord  it.  WUl  you 
help  .  .  .  organization  to  t-ee  me  lUrou^h:'- 
I  d'.>ji'i  thuik  thcit  suc'.i  u  lund-iaising  drive 
wouM  ttuik.  Tlie  viewers  could  come  up  with 
kind.-i  of  rationalisations:  "He  ."^liould  have 
watc'iied  where  he  v/a.-?  walking.  So  .  .  .  wliere-.s 
his  msiuance?  What's  he  need  t'lierppv  for 
anywav;  he'll  ne-  er  get  belter  Tlieie  but 
for  the  grace  oi  . . ." 

We  also  have  anothrr  ration;  lization: 
"Well.  v.e  ue\er.-ice  ihem.'-  Of  cour-e  we  never 
tee  iheni.  We  con^iruot  buUdin-s  lor  the 
p'lle-bodicd  wplklng  only.  Our  so-called  -pub- 
lic ways"  are  walled  with  curb.-;  which  make 
It  abnost  impossible  for  a  person  in  u  wheel- 
iha.r  to  cross  from  one  sldev.alk  to  anoilier. 
Public  toilets  have  stalls  so  narrow  that 
either  one  cannot  gei.  a  wheelchair  into 
them  or  one  cannoi.  turn  the  wlieelcliair 
within  the  stall  in  order  to  Iransler  from  tlie 
ch.iir  In  the  facility. 

We  have  more  respect  for  the  deli-,  cry  cl 
merchandise  or  f.  r  the  removal  of  cvtrbaiie 
from  our  buildings  than  wc  do  for  our  handi- 
capped citizens  People  hi  wheelchairs  mu.st 
use  alley-way.  rcur-door  entraut-es  to  get  Into 
restaurants.  They  must  wheel  tiirouyii  tlie 
kitcluu  ia  order  to  arrive  at  the  dining  room. 
In  public  aud.toiia.  they  Uiusl  come  in 
thrrmyh  the  ci.tr..iKe  used  by  the  elephants 
at  rir.  ■i.tlme 

By    i.Tci.ig   thcin    to   put    thenisehes    in 

to^a!:-.    undlg'ilfied  sltaatlons.  we  rob  tlicm 

oi'  tlieir  dignltv.  We  .  ;in  then  pity  them,  and 

p."  ing  them,  -..e  c.^.n  make  our,-ePeN  su- 
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perl  r  to  them.  By  making  ourselves  superior 
to  them,  we  can  forget  (for  a  moment!  our 


t'aat,  at  any  second,  we 


moment) 
too  migiit 


our 

"be 


fear 
ther 

IJntll  we  the  able-bodied  walking,  con- 
front our  lear  of  bean?  "one  of  them."  we 
will  continue  to  act  as  the  Spartans  and  the 
E.=;klni;uix  a(  tt-rt  In  tl-e  i  •;  -.  We  will  cleiiv  we 
will  rcjert 


JCT    LAB    BRINGS    SPACE    SCUONCE 
DOWN  TO  EARTH 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEiCUE 

or  Tr..\s 

I:;  THE  Hou&E  or  reprl's.;:.>:t aiivks 
Thursday.  March  20.  117:, 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  T.'r.  Spcnlier.  hi  an 
article  by  Mr.  M.iivlii  Miles  in  the  Los 
Aniicks  Times  of  Mcncijy,  Maich  17.  the 
practical  application  of  space  program 
technoloey  i.^  yell  dcsrribed.  In  v.aste 
disposal,  energy,  and  other  cs  cnti  il 
anas  of  our  daily  livci  our  national  spaci^ 
Piograra  is  continuing  to  make  essential 
lechnoloiry    coi>tribufion.-     Tlie    article 


ivhich 
point : 

J-r   I  vr 


loUows    ampiy    illiist  rates    this 


r.ir:oi:-c  Sr.xcr;  Scit:-.xr:3  Down   ri> 
EAnrii 

(By  Mar%ui  MiU-.- > 
Horse  manure  from  a  nearby  nuin';  11 -la- 
eniy  put  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  en^inecr.s 
t.ii  the  track  of  ,1  utw  tt).-; -.^avUig  technique 
for  procc.'.sing  sewage  ti.at  ,ould  sulve  rruical 
national  probU m.s  of  w.i.ste  dlspos.il. 

liie  promising  devtiopmcnt  is  one  of  the 
maji.r  projects  in  tlie  Pa.sadena  Je-  Lab's 
busy  Civil  Servile  I'r.craiii  Ofti  0.  which  is 
re^pt^nding  to  a  wide  r:u,'jc  of  Amencan  jrob- 
lems  witii  a  goal  01  iroducing  sicinilHant 
an;wers. 

Long  iKcu.sti.n.ed  to  donll:..'  wiih  coniples 
laski  in  rocket  propuUion,  guided  mif.s:!es. 
spauf  ri;!»lit  nnd  iminanncd  exploration  ol 
the  moon  and  the  pl,u-.et>.  JPL  lias  u-.creas- 
Ingl'.  turn  -u  it.s  wealth  ti  sdtntific  nnd  eii- 
gln.'e.-iug  talent  to  the  civil  sector. 

Todav  more  than  150  experts  are  cncagetl 
In  dozens  of  active  tr.sks  which  adUre.j.s  pre.s-- 
itig  cl\  il  problems,  nr.r  only  for  the  National 
Aeronairics  and  Sia.  e  .Adininlsrratlon  whit  li 
cliiecis  .IPL.  but  for  t'her  poiernnient  agen- 
cies and  no!!'j;overmnental  sources  a.'^  well. 

Headed  by  Dan  Sclmcidt.rman.  w'ao  man- 
aged the  Mariner  9  si.acec.aft  mi-:s:on  to  niaii 
tiie  i>;a:it/t  M.ti...  tlie  Jet;  Lab's  civil  .systems 
effort  Is  divided  into  four  offices  covering  five 
area> — energy  i;nd  emlrtnmetif.  'r.insport.,- 
tlon,  public  safety  a;id  hiomedicU  .sv.stcnis. 

Tiie  fact  that  the  [uouram  has  rrov. n  at 
tlie  snme  time  space  projects  have  >lo-.ved  is 
colncitlmtal.  Schneitkrnip.n  &aid.  uPhouch 
the  work  undoubtedly  has  helped  t-cep  tiie 
laboratory's  skilled  technical  staiV  intact. 

"Actuaily."  he  poinied  cut.  'thl.^  ellorf 
slprted  when  JPL  -s\ye  up  working  on  -.ecrct 
projects  during  the  Vietnam  war  and  luntcl 
to  solving  problems  in  the  civil  n:ta 

"It  has  since  grown,  v.iih  N.\SA's  l.ickini' 
to -ipeed  up  V  hni  v.e  cttll  technology  trnn.-fer. 
the  application  of  space  techno!oi;y  to  sig- 
nlficnut  urban  and  industrial  problems. " 

Schneidermviii  cnpbasized  that  the  Uiborn- 
torys  role  Is  ihe  s..ivliig  of  such  prob'.cm.s 
rattier  than  the  rroditction  of  systems.  He 
gave  0'  an  example  the  sewage  processing 
development,  which  could  revolutionize  waste 
c!L>-po.'=al  at  substantial  sivlng.?  to  taxpayers, 
Tlii.s  program,  he  s.ild.  started  when  Mar- 
shall Humphrey,  n  cheml-al  piiglneer  in  JPL 
propulvion  di.  ision.  was  testing  niateriits  in 
search  of  a  lightweight  rocket  motor 
insuUttor. 

"He  built  a  pyrolysls  (hca'ing)  unit  for 
niaiK-facturiig  activated  carbon  that  could 
be  u  ed   in  t'le  throats  of  rocket  motors," 
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.Sthnoiderman  said.  'Carbon  conies  from 
org.niic  materials  so  mamive  was  tried  and 
(he  result  was  tjrcAt. 

•Tlien  tlie  question  was  a-ked;  If  we  can 
make  activated  cliarcoal  out  of  manure,  may- 
be v.e  can  do  the  s.ime  with  .sewage;  in  other 
v.-ord.",  can  we  use  viie  sewage  to  clean  itself." 

JPL  engineers  I'ound  the  idea  worked  and 
-iien  prodticed  a  10,000-gallon-a-day  mobile 
teat  unit  liiai  converts  solid  sewage  to  carbon 
which,  in  turn.  help,$  puriiy  in;oniing  v. asto 
water. 

In  opeia'ion  during  'lie  last  year  for  tlie 
Oriinf-'e  County  Sanitation  District  at  Foun- 
tain Valley,  the  test  imit  virtually  eliiiiinates 
solids  in  ra'iv  sewage,  removes  heavy  minerals, 
eliminates  odor,s  and  delivers  cleaner  water 
to  the  ocean.  Sclmeiderman  said. 

-The  only  di.sposablcs  from  the  system.'' 
he  added,  "are  dry.  black,  odoile.ss  cakes  of 
carbon  and  ash  thai  are  eveniually  extracted 
in  the  process." 

Jlost  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants 
provide  only  primary  treatment,  the  engineer 
said,  and  as  a  result  40  .t  of  the  waste  mate- 
rial in  raw  sewage  is  dumped  into  rivers  and 
oiT.shore  waters,  creaiing  mounting  problems. 

'■  Tens  of  billions  of  dollars,"  he  aaid,  'must; 
be  spent  to  upgrade  existing  facilities  to 
comply  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  ne-.v  standards.  Our  system  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  stringent  new  EPA  standards 
to  be  enforced  In  1977." 

Schneiderman  told  of  plans  to  in.itall  a  1- 
nilllion-gallon-a-day  permanent  installation 
at  Fountain  Valley,  a  pilot  plant  funded  75'"c! 
by  a  $2.0  million  grant  from  the  EPA.  So  far. 
the  plan  has  been  stymied  by  a  holdup  of 
the  federal  funds  in  Sacramento. 

-T  don't  know  v/hy  the  EPA  funds  have 
been  stalled  in  Sacramento."  Schneiderman 
said,  "But  I  do  know  it  will  take  a  pilot  plant 
such  as  that  planned  by  Orange  County  to 
really  demonstrate  the  system  and  prove  we 
ha^•e  a  breakthrou'-;'n  that  could  help  the  en- 
tire nation." 

In  the  field  of  energy  the  laboratory  Is 
working  ill  three  major  problem  areas: 

To  increa.se  the  supply  of  energy  by  utiliz- 
ing essentially  inexhaustible  .sources  such  as 
tiie  sun. 

To  impi'ove  the  energy  yield  frtim  fossil- 
fuel  resources  ni  an  environmentally  accept- 
ai)le  manner. 

To  reduce  energy  demand  by  enhancing 
the  etlicieiicy  of  intensive  u.se  areas,  pariicu- 
larly  tiie  automobile. 

A  major  program  in  this  area  is  JPL's  low- 
pollution  engine  project  to  generate  hydrogen 
lor  mixture  with  gasoline  and  air  to  provide 
engine  operation  at  ulira-lean  fuel  settings. 

Tests  to  date  have  shown  a  mileage  Im- 
provement of  25  ■ ,  with  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  nitric  oxide  emissions,  although  re- 
duced burning  temperatures  have  Increased 
hydrocarbons  to  a  degree — a  problem  that  Is 
currently  occupving  JPL  researchers. 

In  collaboration  witli  Caltech's  environ- 
menttil  quality  laboratory,  the  Jet  Lab  has 
Ju.st  completed  a  $500,000  evaluation  of  the 
kinds  of  power  plants  that  will  be  acceptable 
for  cars  and  light  trucks  in  the  1980s. 

Funded  by  a  pablic  Interest  grant  from  tlie 
Ford  Motor  Co..  tlil.s  independent  study  con- 
siders all  aspects  of  internal  combiustion  en- 
gUie  design,  materials,  manufacturing  re- 
quiremenTs,  etc.,  against  the  key  considera- 
tion., of  fuel  consumption  and  air  quality. 

Tlie  report,  which  is  expected  to  tricper 
great  interest — and  probably  con'roversy — 
v.lthiii  t}:e  automobile  iudti.try,  will  !  e  ro- 
!ea.scd  some  time  nrst  month. 

Another  major  project  at  t'ne  laboratory, 
.til  investigation  for  tiie  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Adm!ni;,tratloii.  seeks  methods 
of  prcdnnng  low-cost,  high-volvme  solar  cells 
for  the  production  of  primary  elccirical  power 
from  ihe  sun's  ray.s. 

Tiii.'j  program  seek.s  to  reduce  the  co.st  of 
^■olar  cells  to  the  point  where  t.-enerating 
arrays  competing  with  conventional  or  nu- 
clear power  stations  can  be  made  available 
for  50  cents  per  watt  generated. 
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"Current  solar  cell  arrays  are  mttcli  too 
costly,  ranging  up  to  $50  per  watt,"  Schneid- 
erman said.  "We  hope  that  the  crystal  silicon 
cells  will  eventually  be  produced  like  Rey- 
nolds Wrap." 

In  the  energy  field  the  laboratory  also  Is 
analyzing  coal  mining  technology,  unmanned 
undersea  oil  and  mineral  exploration,  and 
oil  exploration  by  special  processing  of  satel- 
lite films. 

Additionally,  JPL  Ls  supporting  a  NASA  ef- 
fort to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  definition,  integration  and  commitment 
of  geothermal  (earth  heat)  resources  lor  the 
elTective  development  of  po'ver. 

In  the  area  of  public  safety  tlie  laboratory 
is  studying  development  of  a  national  law 
enforcement  telecommunications  network  to 
meet  the  explodmg  need  for  fast  information 
exchange  throughout  the  50  states. 

Tiie  criminal  justice  system  is  under  stead- 
ily increasing  pressure  to  reduce  response 
•lime  in  fighthig  crime,  Schneiderman  said. 

One  such  supporting  development  Ls  the 
emergency  communications  and  control  .sys- 
tem (ECCS)  being  developed  for  tlie  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  to  relieve  the  over- 
crowded radio  spectrum  with  prini-otit, 
messages  to  patrol  cans. 

Anotlier  support  system  for  t'.ie  police 
would  provide  automatic  location  of  patrol 
cars  when  officers  are  on  foot  in  pursuit  of 
offenders. 

Also  in  the  area  of  criminology,  JPL  sci- 
entists have  developed  a  digital  image  proc- 
essing technique  for  computer  restoration 
of  smeared  or  distorted  fingerprints  and  a 
method  of  monitoruig  all  police  vehicles  in  a 
given  district. 

But  while  civil  projects  draw  on  all  of  JPL's 
technical  divisions  for  needed  skills,  the  Cal- 
tecli  laboi-atory  still  functions  as  a  N.ASA 
facility  and  its  role  in  the  exploration  of 
space  remains  its  primary  responsibility. 


MEANINGFUL  WELFARE  REFOPM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKK.SF.NTATIVrS 

Thursday,  March  20,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
staggering  cost  of  welfare  is  a  serious 
national  problem.  It  ha.s  strained  the 
pocketbook  of  the  taxpayer  and  drained 
the  public  treasury  at  every  level  of  go'V- 
ernment. 

A  major  part  of  the  cost  results  from 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children — 
AFDC.  In  the  last  20  years  Federal  AFDC 
cxpendltui-es  have  grown  from  $545  mil- 
lion to  over  $4  billion. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  closed  the 
loopholes  and  ended  the  abuses  in  the 
APT)C  progi-am  that  are  causing  so  much 
of  these  vast  expenditures.  Therefore,  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  entitled  the 
National  Welfare  Reform  Act  of  1975. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Arnt:  nrciPiKNTS  v.'ith  i:-;coMn 

Limit  gross  income  eligibility  to  :'^0 
percent  of  the  needs  standard; 

Deduct  work-related  expense.-:;  bti'o.e 
earnings  exemptions; 

Require  eligibility  to  be  redelrrmincd 
without  benefit  of  eaniinss  exemptions 
for  any  individual  who  has  earned  in- 
come in  4  or  more  consecutive  months 
and  for  any  applicant  cr  rt^?,nplicant; 
and 

Provide  for  a  star.f'rtid  work-rclaled 
expense  option. 
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iMPP.optR  BrN-!:n.;i\HiFS  of  pubi  ic  .^ssi.st.^nli; 

Prohibit  strikers  from  receiving 
AFDC; 

Require  assumption  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility for  all  aliens  by  Fedei-al  Govein- 
ment: 

Define  ■child"  as  one  belo'.v  t!ie  age  01 
18;  and 

Provide  75  percent  Federal  malclnns; 
for  loccil  law  enforcement  fraud  ct:ntrol 
cost--. 

••;-,our.'.i:  vtilizaiion 

Fcquue  himp-.sum  benefits  to  be  u-ed 
to  meet  recipient.-;'  needs: 

AlJovc  adju.slinent  of  Miy  overpay  men;  - 
from  tii'^  grant; 

Preclude  fc-dCially  funded  attorneys 
from  requesthig  attorney's  fees  in  liliiia- 
tion  ay.-iinst  public  entities; 

Elimhiate  the  current  10-percent  lim- 
itation upon  vendor  payments;  and 

Define  a\'ailable  income  to  include  any 
for  which  lire  individual  has  only  to  file  a 
claim  and  shared  housing  and  utilities. 

FAr.tlLY    R!  SPO:;SIEII  ITY 

Re-,Uicr  definition  of  contmued  ab- 
sence, ;o  include  only  desertion,  divorce, 
legal  seiiaraiion,  in.stitutionalization,  and 
incarceiaiion,  all  in  excess  of  30  days; 

Require  military  personnel  to  make 
and  forward  allotments  of  their  pay  for 
the  support  of  their  families; 

Require  support  by  noir-needy  person 
living  witii  welfare  family  in  amount  it 
v.ould  cost  him  to  support  himself; 

Require  cro-.s-check  with  State  ar.d 
Federal  income  tax  agencies  to  deter- 
mine if  non-needy  person  living  with  v.el- 
fare  family  has  claimed  any  of  such  fam- 
ily as  dependents; 

Require  States  to  establish  criminal 
sanctioa.s  for  willful  and  knowing  misu.'-e 
of  grant  for  purpose  other  than  support 
of  needy  children  and  caretakei;  and 

Preclude  judces"  waiver  of  anearasts 
in  ab.-ent  parent  support. 

VVOEK    Rt;QUinFMFN  iS 

Make  it  clear  that  States  may  require 
a  comniunity  work  experience  program 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility;  and 

Standardize  sanctions  against  able- 
bodied,  employable  recipients  who  vol- 
untaiily  leave  or  rcfu-e  to  look  for  or 
a.:ccpt  employment. 

.ADM!N'lSir,.ATIVE  SIMPLIFICATION 

Simplify  and  decentralize  the  fair 
hearing  process;  and 

Eliminate  tJie  states  idene.s.s  require- 
ment for  social  services. 

If  enacted  this  legislolion  wotild  halt 
tlie  practice  wiiercby  persons  with  high 
incomes  receive  welfare  payments.  It 
would  eliminate  from  elittibility  tho.>e 
who  .should  not  benefit  from  tav-sup- 
portcd  .'ts,.;i>iance.  It  al.-o  would  linrit 
ojDportunities  for  v.elfare  fraud. 

Since  liie  parent  wlio  dclaulls  on  ins 
family  suiiiDort  rrspon.sibilities  is  at  the 
root  of  much  of  t!ie  welfare  problem,  my 
bill  would  stie)i.,tlien  c'nild  support  re- 
Quiremeni.--,.  In  addition,  it  would 
;;trenethcn  v.ork  requirements  and  Bi\e 
the  Slates  fleMibility  in  de^ftining  effec- 
tive programs  to  a-sist  welfare  reripicms 
in  the  return  to  self-r-ufliciency. 

T]ie:ie  reforms  are  desj^erately  needed. 
Passai^o  of  the  National  Welfare  Reform 
Act  of  197.^  would  not  only  provide  some 
relief  for  the  taxpayer  but  also  allow- 
more  money  to  be  ji-.-en  to  tho^e  wIio 
are  tiuly  iii  need. 
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S'JRFACL-  MLVING  CONinOL  OF 
REXLAMATION  ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  BARRY  M.  COLDWATFR,  JR. 

T\  tht;  hocse  of  representatives 
TufiduiJ.  MctrUi  IS.  l'J7o 

Ml-.    GOLDWATFR.    r  Ii'     Syrakvi'.    U 
*a?  vith  a  feidut  dc.il  of  regret  tliat  I 
vuled  asaiiLst  H.R.  25.  the-  SiuLue  lim- 
ine   Control    .nnri    Rerlamalion    Act    of 
197.^.  1  fiiiiy  agree  r.itli  the  objectives  of 
til"  bill.  Coal  rninin?.  ai.cl  c  pcciallv  coal 
.«;urface  mining,  i.^  a  cHfticnit.  dirty,  toug"i 
bu.sine-.3.  Some  of  the  mi.r.ins  techiiiqufs 
developpd  o^er  the  years  have  been  c- 
Dcdient  a'u1  c -.t  pfficicnt.  But,  they  abo 
have  been  enviror;mcntaUy  in  unions  anrl 
de-stnif-tive.  For  far  too  long.  America 
has  let  expediency  rt:d  efricleiicv  be  the 
only  coru>idera^ions-   We  have  let   onlv 
the.se  ron-.ir:er:.tions  dictate  waste  diC- 
po.^al    fncl    esthetic    trcrtment    of    the 
land.   We  have  been  poor  .ste.vards  of 
God'^  cr-eation  to  the  e.xtrv.t   that  cur 
search  for  coal  h;-.^  caused  ii.s  in  .some 
nrc'ii  to  tear  oi^en  the  Earth,  v.renrh  out 
the  nnr.eral  treasure  tmd  leave  le'^erinc; 
poisonous  .sores  and  .scar.s  behind. 

But.  \ye  cannot  correct  150  vears  of 
abase  and  thoughtlessness  in  1  year  or 
in  one  measure  This  Nation  li\es  on  coal 
and  coal  derivauve  products.  Our  tjual- 
ity  of  life  is  de.nendent  on  a  continuiii" 
abuiidaiue  ..nd  efficient  use  of  coal  A 
nia.K;rity  of  our  industiial  and  resldf-n- 
ti.^1  acUvitits  are  totally  dependent  on 
coal  This  legislation  i.s  so  burdenscnn^ 
costl.v.  and  restrictive  as  to  seriously 
threaten  our  'ndu-stiial  mifht,  our  qual'- 
if.v  of  hfe.  and  our  economy. 

The  bill  will  clo'o  down  some  opera- 
tioiij,  without  rcKnrd  for  whether  th'>y 
are  behaving  rc.M>on.>ibly  or  not.  It  wiil 
prcei't  liie  d"VfIopmptit  of  niaav  av.iil- 
able.  accessible  suriace  deposits  that 
could  provide  us  witli  f  heap  encrgv.  Ttiis 
legisItiOM  w!il  C2u.se  iiureascs  In  th'» 
electric  bJls  jou  and  I  pay.  Tlie  con- 
.'  umer-ta.xpayers  canma  afford  anv  more 
n\crea.ses  In  their  electric  bills.  *u;n  as 
they  cannot  afford  the  increased  retail 
prices  of  goods  and  services  produced 
from  coal  derived  cncigy  or  co:;!  deriva- 
tive products. 

The  Congress  Is  pl.tyiiig  a  .>hell  giime 
with.  AiVK-i  icans.  We  oiler  the  beleaguered 
taxpayer  .>oine  relief  1  week  in  a  tax  re- 
b-ite  biU  and  tiien  turn  ctround  the  next 
•-eek  and  take  u  away  tlu-oush  the 
liiyher  co>ts  of  goods  and  sei-vices  tliis 
bill  will  bring  about.  And,  we  are  doing 
It  in  sucii  a  way  as  to  discredit  and  erode 
lo;itimate  euviioiimeut.U  interest  and 
concern. 

H.R.  25  does  not  jut;t  confine  its  nega- 
tive, harmful  eflecLs  to  direct  cotts  in 
the  marketpLice.  It  also  creates  another 
t'gantic.  all-iv.werful.  incfficif-nt  Federal 
bureaucracy,  and  it  places  c.\pensi\  e  reg- 
•iULory  buideiu  on  the  StiUes.  The 
.^.rnericaii  iroe  enU'ipri^^d  sistem  cannot 
-.■!!-povt  much  more  costly,  arbitruiv.  and 
t.'priciooi  bureaucratic  oversijjht  and 
interference.  InflaUon  in  the  maiket- 
');:  :e  Li  not  jit-t  a  TjiKtiou  oi  deficit 
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Jedcral  spending  and  ea.sy  Fedcra.I  mou- 
etary  policy. 

Le.ss  obvious,  but  just  as  deva.statins  a 
f-Htjr  is  the  myriad  of  regulations  im- 
posed on  tlie  private  sector  by  Govern- 
laent.  Someone  must  pay  for  the  mau- 
liorn-s  spent  in  pioccssinR  fonns.  making 
product  changes,  making  altera Uoas  or 
iu'.dition;>  to  llae  phmt.  aiid  Uiioi  ;uing  the 
consumer.  The.se  cocts  are  a  "hidden 
tax."  And.  tlie  costs  are  pasted  right  on 
to  the  con.qun.r.  Vou  and  I  pay  and  pay 
fnd  pay. 

This  bill  pstabli.shcs  regul,  tions.  pro- 
cedures, and  liability  bonding  practices 
that  are  time  consuming  and  expensive. 
Some  of  them  clearly  confer  benefits  that 
o'ltwcigh  tlie  increased  price  tag.  But. 
too   many   provisions    hi    tliis    bill   are 
countir-producU\e    aud    .'-elf-defeating. 
Their  ca,t — both  in  dollars  and  lost  re- 
rourccs — outweigh  any  intended  benefit. 
This  lpg!sh;tion  does  these  things  in 
a   time  of  groving  unemployment,  sag- 
ging industrial  production,  jfalli.is  con- 
sumer activity  and  rising  hiflation.  H.R. 
25  could  have  bt-en  a  good  bill.  XL  could 
have  begun  a  reasonal)le  restoration  ol 
orr  e-ivironmei.t  in  strip  maiing  areas. 
And,  it  could  have  done  it  In  a  manner 
compatible  with  today's  energy-  and  eco- 
UDmic  realities.  I  wanted  to  be  a  partner 
in  such  an  undertaking,  but  this  legisla- 
tion Is  too  e.xtrava.Liant.  It  i^  d.infjerou.slv 
punitive  and  prohibitive.  It  will  make  the 
goal  of  energi'  self-siMficioncy  an  impos- 
sible dream  and  it  will  m.  ko  you  and  I 
r^y  dearly  for  tiie  privilege. 
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by  his  Temple  Beth  Ami  with  a  test!- 
moni  il  dinner. 

The  State  of  Israel  will  al.>o  honoi 
hu.i\  w;th  the  Ecu  Guriou  Award,  which 
for  tlie  fu-st  tiu'e  will  be  "iven  in  Cali- 
i'-rnia. 

My  vcrds  of  praise  to  Rabbi  Kraus 
seem  to  pale  by  comparison  to  his  lile- 
timc  of  achievement-;  and  dedication. 
Few  could  h-.ue  survived  hi ;  ordeals.  Yet. 
he  not  only  sur\ivcd.  but  aLo  lived  to 
triumph  over  his  Uiflicultifs.  His  Uic, 
which  I  prav  will  continue  lor  man.v 
.years,  serves  as  the  lucrhest  example  for 
all  of  lis.  To  know  tliis  man  as  I  di' 
i    a  i)ersonal  hor.or  for  me. 

Such  a  man  as  RubM  K-aus  is  rare. 
Tie  has  achieved  tha  highe.-t  liunors  iu 
In.-  studies,  vocation,  and  service  to  GixJ. 
Ke  is  loved  by  all  wlio  know  him,  and 
ail  who  k!iovv  i-.im  are  in  turn  loved  by 
liim. 

As  a  Reincsentatlve  of  thi-  9!*h  Cvn- 
gr'-.-^s.  I  .^ahitc  P;ibbi  Kraus. 


.\  TI.TLL  r?  TO  RAnni  HEXRY  K. 
KRAUS 


HUiN.  JiM  LLOYD 


i: 


<T    r  VLKOlNIA 

!  v.'  IlOl  i£  OF  REPl.-rsLNTAlI'.  .  s 
Thiirscltty.  March  20.  1975 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Spe.  ker. 
I  am  i-'iivil'^ged  and  honored  to  have  as 
a  cOi:<tituent  and  friead  Dr.  Ifom-y  E. 
Kraus.  wlio  is  the  rabbi  of  Temple  Beth 
Auu  HI  West  Co  Vina.  Cnlif.  It  gives  me 
plf  :'Suro  to  deliver  In  this  House  of  Reo- 
resentutives  words  of  tribute  i'ad  praise 
to  Rabbi  Kraus. 

He  is  indeed  a  rem.u-kable  nnn.  Thirty 
yearn   ago  he   was   liberated   from   the 
Na?.i    holocaust    in    Germany    bv   Gen 
George  Pattons  3d  Army. 

Eighteen  years  ago  he  escrped  from  the 
lieril  of  conmnmism  during  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution.  He  came  to  tlie  United 
State.-  of  America  from  Hun  ary  attf^r 
Cor.i^ress.  upon  the  request  of  P;e.-.iuent 
FLsenhowcr.  pas.^ed  a  resolution  of  spe- 
cial permission  for  Hungarian  refugees 
to  en  I  or  our  countr.v. 

Dr.  Kraus,  who  holds  a  Ph.  D  from 
tl-.e  University  of  Budapest,  al.so  holds 
the  highest  rabbinical  degree.^  from  the 
Jewis'i  Theological  Seminary  of  Buda- 
po^-t.  He  was  ordained  as  a  rabbi  35  years 
;  o'o. 

On  April  C.  1975.  thi.,  liumble  m.ui  v. ho 
has  devoted  liis  life  to  God  and  the 
cau:e  of  human  dignity,  will  be  honored 


LKIVriVOLENT  RuLi;:  U.NDILR 
SIHANOUK.' 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

Of  iiriNois 
IN    n;;C  ir  H'>E  op  REPRi;?F.;..T.\"iIV'E'^ 

Thursday.  March  20.  1975 

ATr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Si-eaker,  as  the 
Congress  will  soon  be  taking  up  ihc  Cam- 
bodian rid  1-sr.e.  I  would  like  to  brin,'  Ij 
the  auention  cf  the  Members  an  edi- 
torial by  Rov,  land  Lvans  and  Robert 
Novak,  which  appeared  in  the  Saturda.v, 
March  1?>.  Chir'apo  Sun-Times. 

This  artii'le.  which  explores  the  situa- 
tion i;i  Cambodia  under  the  aliscntee  rule 
oi  Piiuce  Sihanouk,  is  very  ppr.ctratini; 
and  timely  a^  the  debrte  in  the  Hou.se 
and  -Senate  continue  of  this  isuc;  there- 
tore.  I  in.sert  it  at  this  time: 

Bi  \rvoin-.T   Ruik   Unp'u   .Siii.\NorK? 
(By  RovvUmj  Ev.-uis  and  Hobcrt  Kovctk) 
Wai.uington.— Tlie  foggy   notion   in   Cuii- 
'  re:*  that  eudi'ig  aid  to  CiunboUia  will  liaU 
'.looJslied     imcior    a    coaIitl.;ii    Kovt-riuiieut 
>v.-nev.ileut;y    gnided    by    Priiue    Nnrodom 
.-^Mianouk  conmcts  with  t.vo  harsa  realities. 
Fiist.  ijilianonk.  e.xUtU  in  reUni.;,  liis  nu 
r'al  iuliuence  o.er  Coiuinuniit  forces  in  Caai- 
ijodia.   whlcli   are   largely  cm! rolled   by   ilii; 
Nortli  Vieln.imcse  politbiiro. 

Set(>;id.  neilher  Crtnibodl.'ui  liisuryeiU  ieiid- 
prs  nor  tlieir  mentors  in  Hanoi  have  the 
;.lisl»tesi  intention  oX  collabfc.itiug  witli  the 
deieiiled  politicians  of  Phiiom  Penh,  rsather, 
Ihey  t.-.Ik  of  avoiding  the  mistake  of  Salv.\- 
tlor  /Uieutie.  Uie  late  Marxist  pre-ildeut  of 
Chile;  not,  quieiily  liquid:) ting  the  bcurgeoia 
joUtieiaiiii  who  I  iter  ousid  him. 

Thus,  by  stopping  fuel  and  arnnumltlon 
fiT  besieged  Phnom  Penh,  Con;irp,s  speedo 
tlie  Coni:nuniat  victory  and  probaijiy  guarau- 
tees  nationwide  re-en. .ctuieni.s  of  execuTions. 
iniprli-onnienti  and  reprerv>ion  common  ev- 
erywliere  In  Cambodia  under  Coninumi.st 
contrril  Even  with  coniluued  US.  aid,  the 
iiilserabiy  led  Cunibodlan  armv  seems 
doomed.  But  that  can  be  traced  to  year.-i  of 
Cougresj"  denyii  .;  adequate  aid  luut  aUvLsei^. 
To  cleanse  their  handi  of  blood,  meinberH 
of  Congress  shovw  lni;entilty — panicul.irly 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.),  the  for- 
mer hawk  turned  Indochina  dove.  Jucfc  ^on  L» 
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i-clii"  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  ^i.a.;3- 
tu-ld  To-Mont.)  to  fly  to  Pcklns  to  urge  his 
eld  friend  Sihanouk  to  seek  a  coalition  gov- 
t-rrment  that  would  avert  a  Cambodian 
olooUbatn.  The  Jackson  view  of  Cambodia 
^t-es  the  Insurgents  sti.spicious  ox  Hanoi, 
iripndly    to  Peking;   nnd   re.-peci Kil   <:   Siha- 

"" Jack-on  mn.-t  not  li.-'ve  Ii.,Lened  t>->  the 
•irin.e  lately.  Ever  since  being  tieposed  by 
Gen  I.on  Not  on  March  8,  1970.  Sihanouk 
ii;is  talked  of  revenue  through  Ctjmmunist 
II  ■!!  ary  victory  in  Cambodia  and  then  lad- 
11."  awav  to  France.  'Il  I  go  on  as  chief  of 
-iilre  alter  victory."  he  told  the  Sv.i-s.s  Trib- 
une de  Geneve  in  December.  li»71.  "I  run  the 
'..-.It  o£  being  pushed  out  the  window  by  the 
ComnninlPt'^,  lilte  (Jan)  Mn.saryk.  or  I  might 
be  imprisoned  for  revisionism  or  deviation- 
all  >m."  He  since  has  soiuuled  that  theme  lu 
micrview  after  Interview. 

Kor  Is  Peking  calling  the  Cambodian  vine 
Although  military  supplie.s  for  the  iusiir- 
•ents  come  from  China.  2.000  military  ad- 
vit^rs  in  the  field  are  North  Vietnamese  (a.- 
-re  .some  8,000  logistical  troops) . 

And  Hanoi  Is  notoriously  allergic  to  r.ego- 
tiatlng  when  Its  troops  are  on  top.  The  clan- 
destine radio  of  Cambodia's  insurgents,  lo- 
c.ited  near  Hanoi  and  run  by  Vietnamese,  on 
:,Iarch  3  indicated  President  Lon  Nol  and  six 
other  Cambodian  leaders:  "Our  Cambodian 
people  .  .  .  caimot  forgive  these  traitors.  We 
ntust  eliminate  them."  Any  doubt  about 
what  "eliminate"  meant  was  ended  March  6 
when  Sihanouk  told  Pouters  that  six  of  the 
seven  (excluding  former  Prime  Minister  Son 
Ncoc  Thanh,  now  hi  Saigon)  would  "prob- 
ubly  be  execvited." 

In  .short,  when  anti-aid  congressmen  ar- 
■ue  to  end  aid  rather  than  "prolong  Camlx>- 
dia'^  frgonv,"  they  are  tuging  the  United 
States  to  hasten  a  brutal  campaign  against 
one  of  the  v.orld-s  oldest,  most  sophisticated 
r'lltnres. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ther  and  make  it  clear  tliat  Congres'^ 
is  firmly  committed  to  fair,  nonpartisan, 
and  effective  competitive  service  ap- 
pointments. . 

The  workings  of  this  ban  are  fairly 
.simple.  Appointments,  assignments,  and 
so  forth,  of  competitive  service  personnel 
will,  as  by  present  law,  be  made  without 
reference  to  any  recommendations  by 
elected  or  political  officials.  Any  state- 
ments on  behalf  of  a  candidate  must  be 
returned    to    their    source,    marked    as 
violations.   Neither   the   candidate   nor 
congressional  or  other  political  officials 
mav  request  or  furnish  a  recommenda- 
tion. Statements  concerning  work  per- 
formance, character,  or  residence  may 
be  requested  and  supplied  through  the 
competitive  service  hiring  authorities, 
however,  so  that  endorsements  based  on 
specific  experience  with  an  emiDloyee  or 
associate  would,  rightly,  be  permitted. 
Rather  than  cutting  down  the  peroga- 
tives  of  Congress.  I  feel  this  legislation 
will  provide  Members  with  a  meaningful 
guideline  concerning  recommendations. 
In  addition,  it  will  provide  a  necessary 
legal  footing  for  continuing  efforts  on 
the  part  of  competitive  service  officials 
to  restore  and  retain  the  merit  system 
in  its  most  efficient  form. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  ob\'lous  that  the 
peojilo  of  South  Vietnam  do  not  want  to 
live  under  Commimist  rule.  It  is  also  ob- 
vious that  many  A-meiicans— and  I  am 
thinking  in  particular  of  om-  own  niili- 
taiy  men  vho  fought  to  keep  South  Viet- 
nam free— also  do  not  want  to  see  a 
Comiuunist  takeover. 

Last  year,  Congress  cut  admiuLsiratiou 
proposals  for  aid  to  South  Vietnam  al- 
most in  half.  This  year,  the  President 
has  nu-de  a  request  lor  a  supplementary 
aid  allocation  which  Congress  is  pres- 
ently considering.  Given  the  situation  ui 
South  Vietnam  as  it  exists  at  tliis  very 
moment.  I  tliiak  it  absolutely  essential 
for  Congress  to  face  the  issue  squarely 
and  reach  a  final  decision  that  is  both 
practical  and  humane — if  such  a  combi- 
nation is  in  fact  possible. 

I  hope  that  this  House  will  ttct 
promptly  on  tliis  matter  of  gi-eat  urgency 
and  provide  the  Soutli  Vietnamese  with 
the  military  resources  that  can  enable 
them  to  survive  in  their  hour  of  darkest 
need. 


SHOPWELL  FOOD  DISCOUNT 
PROGRAJkl  AIDS  ELDERLY 


MILITARY  AID  TO  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


\  BAN  ON  POLITICAL  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS FOR  COMPETITIVE 
SERVICE   POSITIONS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   II  T  !:ois 

i\  i  :u  Housi"  OF  RCPRi  .'-i.Nr.vrcv  - 

rhursduii.  M.nck  20.  1075 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinoio.  Mr. 
.Spe;; ker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
v.hich  wiil  strengthen  the  merit  system 
c;t  appointing  civil  servants  by  outlawing 
political  recommendations.  This  would 
apoly  to  myself,  my  colleagues.  Members 
of  the  other  body,  and  any  other  elected 
or  political  offlcial.  It  would  extend  to 
the  civil  service  and  other  competitive 
services  the  ban  on  iiolitical  interference 
•vhich  now  covers  api)ointinents  to  the 
Postal  Service. 

If  ve  are  to  have  a  Government 
siatTed  by  the  highest  quality  admin- 
istrators, the  impartial  hiring  proce- 
dures which  make  uyt  the  merit  system 
must  be  allowed  to  operate  untram- 
meled. 

While  Intention.i!  subverting  of  Civil 
Service  regulations  is,  I  believe,  increas- 
ingly uncommon,  this  bill  would  erect  a 
firm  barrier  against  any  attempts  at 
politicization  of  positions  which  by  lav.- 
must  be  filled  impartially.  The  recent 
ruling  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
forliidiiing  referrals  by  its  own  commis- 
sior.eis  is  one  necessary  step  in  exorcis- 
ing r.ndue  pohtical  influence.  Thi.?  meas- 
ure I  am  now  presenting  would  go  'u.'- 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN    im^,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFN!  A7  TVr-- 

Thursday.  March  20,  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  tliis  week  the  North  Viet- 
name.se  ovenan  the  South  Vietnam  city 
of  Quaiigtri.  This  was  followed  earl.v 
Thursday  by  a  wave  assault  on  the  old 
imperial  capital  of  Hue.  The  rapid-fire 
loss  of  these  two  South  Vietnamese  cities 
represents  the  most  dramatic  and  dis- 
astrous military  setback  for  the  South 
in  the  long  and  bitter  history  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Tlie  decision  to  abandon  the  higlilands 
was  a  painful  one  made  out  of  military 
necessity.  Tire  thought  was  to  preserve 
government  forces  and  ammunition  for 
use  in  subsequent  battles.  The  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  after  consider- 
ing the  situation  carefully,  reached  the 
conclusion  that  their  chances  of  repel- 
ling this  inevitable  Communist  wave  at- 
tack will  be  better  if  they  consolidate 
their  resoiurcs  nearer  to  the  ccpita!  ci'y 
of  Saigon. 

As  I  said,  this  was  a  militaiy  dcci.-ion 
that,  given  the  circmnstances,  was  ijrob- 
ably  a  wise  one.  But  here— as  el'-ewliere— 
we  cannot  separate  the  human  element 
from  this  development.  The  decision  to 
retreat  may  have  brought  tlie  South 
Vietnamese  army  some  additional  time, 
but  it  has  also  created  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  new  refugees,  more  than  in 
any  short  period  in  the  history  not  just 
of  this  war.  but  of  war  itself.  At  least 
100,000  people,  according  to  the  most 
recent  estimate,  have  fled  from  Quangtrl 
and  Hue  to  Danrng. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  i  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE? 

Thiirsdan,  March  20,  1975 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  in  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  interested  in 
a  new  ide£.  being  tried  by  one  of  the 
supermarket  chains  in  New  York  City. 
I  have  been  advised  that  on  March  11, 
1975.  Sliop'vell  Inc..  400  Walnut  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y..  announced  a  food  dis- 
comit  program  aimed  directly  at  helping 
those  who  need  it  most.  In  accordance 
with  the  program,  Shopwell  savings  cer- 
tificates wUl  be  sold  at  a  10-percent  dis- 
count to  senior  citizens  and  to  pensons  on 
welfare,  to  those  who  qualify  for  Federal 
food  stamps,  and  to  the  imemployed  be- 
guining  March  24  and  ending  Augu-st  25. 
Certificates  in  $5  denominations  will 
be  sold  on  Mondays  only,  from  9  a.m.  to 
6  p.m..  at  23  ShopweU  supermarkets  in 
New  York  City  and  the  surrounding  area. 
They  may  be  redeemed  any  day  of  the 
week  in  all  90  Shopwell  stores  for  pur- 
chase^  of  all  products  except  cigarettes 
and  beer. 

Puichases  of  Shopwell  savings  certifi- 
cates up  to  $50  per  week  per  family  will 
be  allowed  upon  presenting  proper 
identification  at  one  of  the  .sellin;,'  loca- 
tions. Each  certificate  will  be  si.itned  by 
the  recipient  at  the  time  of  purchase  and 
again  v. hen  used  at  a  ShoDv.ell  store.  Tiie 
certificates  mu.si  be  used  in  tiieir  eu- 
tircty.  .'iiice  change  cannot  ^x-  given  at 
tl  --^  time  of  purchase.  The  certificates 
ma;-  be  used  any  time  in  tlie  future  and 
there  wiil  be  no  expiraiioii  date  on  the 
ceriir.cates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  entiiusiastically  endorse 
this  prograr...  It  appears  to  be  imagina- 
tive and  well  intentioned.  In  this  great 
country,  with  all  of  its  apparent  wealth. 
tor  ti^o  long  we  liave  tolerated  a^large 
number  of  our  citizens  havintr  ciiincuUy 
feedin-^  themselves. 
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DAVIS-BACON 

HON. 


'.CT  UXDER  ATTACK 


JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   P""NNSVLV\NI.\ 

l:'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Thur^duy.  March  20.  1975 

Mr.  EILEFRG  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Davis-B.iron  Act  was  pjissed  34  •. eais 
ago.  during  the  depression  to  protect 
construction  'vorkei-.s  from  UR<!crMpii!ous 
contractors  who  would  iniijort  unem- 
ployed men  and  pay  them  sub.standard 
V  ogp.s  ni.stecd  of  tlie  prevaiUng  rare. 

Today,  in  a  period  of  unempIoymePit 
among  con.struction  worker^,  v.  hlch 
equals  depres-sion  level.-.  Davi.s-Bacon  i.s 
under  attack  by  person.s  who  claim  it  Is 
driving  up  tiie  cost  of  con.struction.  Thi.s 
i.s  .simpiy  not  true  and  tiie  matter  should 
be  clarified. 

At  thi.s  time  I  cr.ter  intrj  tlie  Recoro  a 
letter  .sent  to  me  by  Robert  A  Georgine. 
president  of  the  Building  and  Cor.struc- 
tion  Trades  Dejiditment  of  the  AFL- 
CIO: 

Bcll.D;Nr.   ANO  CoNSTRrCTtON 

Trades    Dep.artment. 
Washington.  DC  .  March  17,  }9~5. 

Hon    .J'iSHL'A  ElLBERC, 

U  S.  Hon  ■'•  of  Rcprc^e'ifatiret. 
Wa'shtnoton,  D  C. 

De'r  Co^;GRLssM.^^•  EitnERc, :  The  Davl-;- 
Bacoii  .^ct  '.Vi\.s  enacted  in  1931  wiUi  Mie  pur- 
pcoe  of  protecting  local  wage  staadurda  of 
workers  o:\  Fedi  ral  coii."-,tructioii  projects. 
Later,  the  scope  of  the  Act  was  exp.^nded  to 
Include  cousirui.tion  which  was  Federally- 
as.-Lsted.  e-en  though  the  contract  was  not 
wholly  a  Federal  projec  ThU  pro^-ram  wa.s 
neces'-arv  becau.-e  un.~priipii!ou3  contrac'ors 
were  winiilr.i  Fcd'-ral  contracs  at  'he  ex- 
pense of  !he  poorly  paid  construction 
workers.  By  importing  labor  from  areas  where 
wages  were  lower,  or  by  drawing  workers 
from  pockets  of  high  unemplo-. men-^,  the 
promlscuoti.s  coutracior  undercut  tlie  pre- 
vailing local  v.ages  and  u-.'ially  cau.=ed  serious 
distortion.^  In  local  economic  conditloii.s. 

In  1931  the  Federal  government  decided 
that  it  would  no  longer  be  a  partv  to  such 
e.\plolta'lve  practices.  The  Congress  exam- 
ined the  coii^truolion  Industry  and  decided 
■  It  would  protect  these  workers  ayain.st 
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those  that  would  luie  their  pockets  in  times 
of  economic  crisl.s.  A^jaln  we  are  facing  a 
dan-^erous  ef-nr.omlc  situation  in  1931.  when 
the  Da-.  i?-Bacon  Ac-  was  passed,  '.-.e  had  a 
national  unemployment  rate  of  15  9  percent. 
Today  the  con.itructloa  mdtistry  has  a  15 
percent  unemployment  rate  set  ai;alnst  a 
much  larger  work  force  That  is  whv  i:  is  par- 
ticularly inappropriate  for  -ume  members  of 
Congress  to  be  cor.  Idpriiij;  The  repeal  of  this 
worthwhile  pro^jr^im.  B'.t  even  beyond  its  Im- 
mediate value  this  program  has  -erved  a  very 
nece-T.arv  function  throughout  the  past  44 
years.  By  it.s  nature,  the  construction  in- 
dustry IS  -subject  to  hii<h  rates  of  lu-.employ- 
ment.  A  revie-.v  of  the  last  five  vears  demon- 
s'j-ates  -Sus  In  iseo  the  average  annual  rate 
of  all  unemployment  was  3  5  percent;  in 
construction  it  was  6  percent;  in  1970  the 
annual  rate  was  4  9  percent:  in  construction 
It  was  10  4  percent;  in  1972  the  national 
rate  was  5.0  percent  and  10.3  percent  in 
construction;  and  In  1973  the  nation;;l  ra'e 
of  unemplovmeni  was  49  percent  while  the 
constru' Moii  Industry  -ufTered  a  rate  of  8  8 
penen-  unemployment  Today,  even  though 
the  8  2  percent  i  Jan.  ■7."))  'nieuiplovment  rate 
for  -he  nation  is  the  highest  since  1961.  tha 
Jobless  rate  In  construction  la  twice  that 
figure. 

These  figures  shov/  that  unemployment  Iji 
the  construction  industry  nuis  about  twice 
as  high  a3  the  total  economy  Becan--e  of  this. 


EXTtNSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

cor.struption  workers  face  a  higher  risk  of 
e.vploitation.  In  the  past  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  refused  to  be  a  pprty  to  .such  unfair 
practice,  but  should  Davis-Bacon  be  tam- 
pered with.  Con-ress  would  be  Just  a^  guniy 
as  the  profiteers  who  would  win  Government 
contracts  by  paying  substaiidnrd  wages. 
thereby  dragging  the  erouoiny  lower  i:Uo  the 
dep'hs  of  our  e?ono.mJc  recebsion. 

Whenever  the  Davis-B.icon  Act  i.s  disou'sed 
detractors  reference  the  hlj;h  hourly  wage 
paid  in  the  construction  industry.  They 
i-hoo'e  the  hourly  wage  becau.se  It  glve.i  an 
inila'ed  impression  of  annual  er.rnings. 

According  to  Labor  Dep.irtment  studies, 
tv.e  aver.ige  full-time  construction  worker 
only  works  about  1,500  hojrs  at  hia  trade 
each  year— about  500  hours  less  than  the 
Rvern.go  Industrial  worker. 

By  maintaining  the  prevailing  wage  re- 
qolrcments  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  we  will 
provide  equality  of  opportunity  for  contrac- 
'ors  bidding  on  Federal  government  construc- 
lOii  project.s.  and  a-Sbiue  'hat  contract.s  are 
.twarded  not  according  to  exploitative  wage 
liiies  but  according  to  quahncations  and  ef- 
ficiency of  operations. 

The  current  downswing  in  the  economy 
reinforces  the  need  for  'he  continuance  or 
this  program.  In  1973  all  new  construction 
totaled  $135.5  billion.  Of  this,  $32  5  billion 
was  government-related  In  1974  eovernment 
coiLstruction  exceeded  S.J4  IjilUon  and  had 
Da\is-Bacon  not  been  m  eifeot  the  situation 
frtciiiij  construction  workers  would  be  e\c:i 
more  dls;istrous  than  it  is  today. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  Act  Is  not  to  increase 
consfniction  wages  but  to  maintain  .-on- 
i.1  ruction  wage  levels  alre.^dy  prevailliii;  in  an 
area  With  government  or  government-related 
constru :non  going  on  at  a  $35  billion  dollar 
pa>-e.  the  Federal  government  could,  without 
Dwi-^. Bacon,  wield  tremendous  power  in 
local  labor  markets,  and  Federal  contractors 
worrt-ni:  on  these  projecs  ctiild  act  as  mar- 
l.'^t  Ueprcvianis. 

Cnngr^sj  is  considering  o'her  programs  to 
bolster  our  sagging  economy  and  it  is  ludi- 
<rou=.  that  you  should  even  be  discu:  ing  tiie 
repeal  of  a  program  which  has  served  so  well 
fi  the  pa.-,t  and  Is  so  uniquely  a.ipropriate  for 
o'tr  present  needs. 

Cfui.struction  workers  are  not  becoming 
«-ea'thv  at  the  public  expense;  the  Davis- 
B.ic.  n  Act  does  not  incre.ise  waees  but  only 
niainrams  them,  and  therefore,  the  Building 
Con.,-ruction   TiaUes   Department   feel.s 


and 

that  to  repeal  Davi-,-Bacoii  ai  tins  time  would 
be  injurious  to  thou.sands  of  con.  irun  i<,ii 
workers  and  their  families  and  would  have  a 
clepres.siiig  effect  on  both  the  local  and  na- 
tional economy. 

V.'ltvj  best  wishes,  I  a.n 
Sincerely, 

RoErRT.1.  Gfokoinb. 

President. 


TliE    19-;o 
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HOiV. 


WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 

i:;    !  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPr':SENT.'\TlVE.S 
Thursday.  Marth  20.  1975 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  brief  moment  of 
the  House's  time  to  .say  .something  about 
a  coiL-'tituent  of  niine  who  ha.s  recently 
adiieved  a  .signal  honor.  Mr.s.  Harold 
Timberlake  oi  Toronto,  Ohio,  ha.s  been 
chosen  a.s  ilie  1975  Oluo  Motiier  of  the 
Year.  Her  .^election  wa.s  Uie  culmination 
of  a  ;-eiie.s  of  accompli.^hment.s  and  hon- 
ors achieved  by  Mr.s.  Timberlake  through 
a  lifetime  of  dedication  ar.d  .ser'.ice  to 


Manh  Jl,  i.v;.; 

hi  r  far.-.ily  ai:d  her  community.  Her  ac- 
compli.shntents  are  .so  extraordinary  that 
I  would  like  to  bring  only  a  few  of  them 
to  the  atteniion  of  the  House  of  Repjp- 
.scii'atJves. 

A.S  the  mother  of  a  retarded  child.  Mis 
Timberlake  was  repeatedly  counseled  to 
put  her  child  into  an  institution.  Instead 
she  and  Mis.  Norma  Cable,  al.^o  live 
motlier  of  a  retarded  child,  decided  to 
establi  ,h  an  education  protram  designed 
to  return  tn:>~:c  children  to  a  u.scful  life 
in  society. 

Her  etTorts  bcfian  wnh  a  door-io-door 
campaign  to  contact  f.unilics  who  might 
be  :nt^-resied  in  .sending  a  retarded  child 
lor  m,  truction.  The  first  cla.s.s  was  con- 
ducted in  a  basement  room  of  the  OIu 
Wa.shinuton  >r)iool  building  in  1952.  A.s 
!iie  program  grew,  .she  began  to  travel 
through  the  area  lectm-ing  at  hiuh 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  the  many 
service  organizations  that  serve  good 
causes.  She  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Jeffeisoii  County  Council  for  Retarded 
Children  and  was  the  Kupervi.sor  of  the 
couiuy  program  until  1966  when  .she  be- 
came the  supervisor  of  the  shel'ered 
worksliop  at  -ended  by  her  .son. 

Slie  sertes  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  Martlta  Manor,  is  a  member  of  the 
Jetferson  County  Child  Development 
and  Family  Advocacy  Center,  and  the 
Ohio  Lung  Association.  She  is  al.so  past 
president  of  tiie  Jefferson  County  Tu- 
berculoi,is  and  Health  Association  and 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Ohio  Association  for  Retarded  Children. 
Everyone  in  Jefferson  County  who  has 
ever  known  a  retarded  child  or  who  has 
any  interest  in  or  contact  with  the  im- 
provement of  retarded  children  knows 
Mrs.  Timbc'.iake  and  the  work  siie  lias 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my.self  and 
all  of  m;  colleagues  here  today,  I  wi.,h  to 
extend  to  Mrs.  Harold  Timberlake  oi;;- 
sinceio  gratitude  and  best  wLshes. 


CORnr.C 


'iNG  THE  RECORD  ABOUT 
SYRIAN  JEWS 


HON. 


STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    VORK 
I.N  THK  HOr.SE  OF  nEPRE.tiENTATIVI-..S 

Thursdov,  March  20.  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
a  letter  ajjpeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
in  which  the  writer  declared  that— 

Jews  living  in  Ar.ib  Co'.ntrie.s  enjoy  'V, .;  il 
rights. 

This  statf-.TitMit  is  a  gross  misveprf^sen- 
tation  of  fa-t.  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  small  bur  vibrant  Jewi.^h  coivnu- 
nitv  in  Syria. 

A  rebuttal  has  been  submitted  to  the 
New  York  Times  by  Mr.  Michael  Abri"'.- 
ham,  secretary  of  the  Committee  for 
Rescue  of  Syrian  Jewry.  In  his  letter. 
Mr.  Abraham  reports  that — 

Tiie  4. .500  Jew:;  of  DamaoCU5,  Akppo  m  d 
Qamishli  are  being  subjected  to  tiie  cri,elc.-t 
forms  of  di  crimination,  rfs'ric'ion  and  tor- 
;    re. 

He  conii:uicj  by  h.slmg  a  numljer  of 
tlic  many  restrictions  which  are  im)xised 
upon  the  Svrian  Jewish  community.  Hav- 


jlrrch  ::U  i'^'^> 


.  H-. 


,  ..  recontlv  vl-^'.tcc'  that  Irnd  and  h,iviitg 
'eeii  for  myself  the  conditions  under 
which  Jews  in  Syria  are  forced  to  ejdst. 
1  can  attest  to  mueh  of  v.hat  Mr,  Abra- 
:iainhaswTitien. 

I  believe  the  record  shovila  bo  .iCi. 
sira;.;h*t.  and  the  facts  macie  clear  to  our 
coM'a<;iies  r.nd  other  pcirons  of  |;ocd 
will.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  present 
hrre\,iih.  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
uio  full  text  of  Mr.  Abuih.am's  letter  and 
fommend  it  to  the  allenujn  cf  cur 
colle.igues: 


Ot.MMiT'lC    ILIH 


Ri  Si  ei:    o? 

ftVP.lAN   JtrWRV, 

V.    ,17.1  re'.'    11.  l^'.J. 


Brool'!i/n.   N 
The  New  York  TiM.rs, 
jVetc  York.  NY. 

To  THE  Editor:  Mi:'!iP.<'l  f-.T-.h..  becretPiy 
of  the  Natl.  A?sii.  ot  Arab  Aniericane,  who 
Miitea  tiiat  "Jews  living  in  Arab  countrls.? 
eujov  equal  riglits.  .  .  '".  (luuer  March  11) 
iias  t^'.itlly  Ignored  Uie  dire  pUtUit.  of  the 
.Tews  lu  Syria  and  lias  delibc.aUly  ut;oa\;'t'.iI 
to  coiu  eal  the  nct^. 

Tlie  4.5(0  Jews  cf  Damascus.  .Aleppo  i.ed 
Q.inil.->hli  are  being  iubjeited  to  tha  ciotelcit 
.jrm-  of  aiSi,riniiiiatiou.  rostiiction  and  tor- 
iv.rc  luey  must  cirry  cards  boldly  nuukti  in 
red  mk  "Jew",  their  freedom  of  niovtment  is 
,r.c-:vly  restricted  and  they  are  kept  under 
ilo.se  .^nrvciil.iiue  by  the  .secret  police.  Mos- 
lem principals  in  Jev.i.--h  .sc'ioo'.s  liuee  cur- 
tailed religious  si,udies.  Soldiers  were  ordered 
to  briycoit  Jewi.sh  .shops.  Jews  are  forbidden 
10  Import  and  export,  denied  baiik  credit  or 
ro'-lectlon  of  debts  and  may  luit  sell  or  dis- 
po;e  of  tlieu-  prL>perty.  They  li^e  In  constant 
tear  and  are  pruvenled  from  emigrating. 

As  t.)  Mr.  S. mil's  suggesiion  that  Jews  "rtcre 
discriminated  as^-unst  for  .  ,  .  dual  loyally.", 
tills  li  compU-tely  untrue  since  the  Syrian 
authorities  are  oi)\  iously  av.are  that  their 
Jewisii  citizens  aie  umocent  scapegoats  and 
th.it  their  only  crime  is  beuig  Jewish.. 
Since;  el  y  yours, 

Micti  \r  I.  Am.  \::    m    ■'^ 


.  creijcr.; 


KF-RcFINED  CRANKCASE  OIL 
DESERVES   A    CHANCE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSXI 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\E-3 
Thursday.  March  20.  1!>73 

Air.  KEL3TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
d.\y  it  becomes  moie  imperative  for  us 
to  take  whatever  ftep.s  we  can  to  con- 
serve our  existing  enerr;y  supplies  and 
one  idea  which  is  receiving  increasing 
attention  concerns  llto  possibility  of 
UMng  ro-refined  oil  more  effectively. 

Lubiicating  oil  does  nut  wear  oai.  it 
just  gets  dirty.  Nevertheless,  we  waste  a 
k!reat  deal  of  oil  which  could  be  .■-■tivaged 
'hrot.gh  the  recyling  facilities  of  oil  re- 
refiners.  As  a  result,  I  recently  iittiodur ed 
:t  bill  which  is  designed  to  faciliiato  nto.'e 
tt'de-prend  u.-e  of  rc-rcfined  oil. 

Today,  liuwever,  I  would  like  to  call  our 
atteniion  to  ati  article  which  was  for- 
»'.ardcd  t  j  mo  recently  by  one  ol  :ii>  con- 
stilaents,  Mr.  R.  Kurtz,  ci  Lynrihursl, 
N.J.  V.'riiten  by  Patrick  J.  Sloyaii,  of  tlie 
Los  .\ngeles  Times  Wasln'tgton  Post 
Ncw>  Service,  the  artitle  is  entitled 
■Re -refined  Crankcase  Oil  Deservea  a 
Second  Ciiance."  In  view  ol  the  fact  that 
I  fou.id  this  material  to  be  relevent  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

i"-e  problem  now  facing  cur  count i-y    I 

would  like  to  take  this  cpportuniiy  to 

share  this  article  with  cty  colleagues: 

Pl-pffined  Crankcase  Oil  Dlservis  a  Cii^NCe 

(By  Patrick  J.  Sloyanl 

V,'A:.Tii.NGTON. — It  is  a  simple  procedure  v.  ;t- 

■■essed    by    many    nictorlsti-:    The    rnecha.iic 

Icorctt.s  the  crankcase  drain  on  the  car  with 

a  vvren"h.  then  unscrews  it  wi.h  his  fingers 

so  th.'^t  vae  bUu  ii.  .-yr.ipy.  uied  oil  ciui  ocre 

\Vi-.t'-e  doe:-:  it  go? 

That  depends  on  what  coti.ur.v  you  P\e  i.i. 
'f  it  is  the  United  States,  it  could  en't  up  m 
ti.o  water  you  drin!:  or  the  water  \ou  swim 
,n.  The  Envircnmeiitsl  Proi.ection  Agency  es- 
aivu;  es  that  570  inllUoii  g^iilons  ol  wuste  oil 
is  dumped  each  year— on  the  grounds,  cr  iu 
t'to  ocean. 

ir  you  li\e  in  V, est  Germany,  thu,  dirty  oil 
!.-■  a  "valuRble  commodity.  A  major  Itidu-try 
roPects  it,  re-relines  It  and  returns  it  to  the 
market  plac3  ior  upe  b.-  car  owners  r't.d  in- 
a-'-lry. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  Fen;  aci'f.ie- 
1  tr.ttion  has  retained  a  dubious  feclerjl  pol- 
i.-v  to  deal  with  the  1.1  billion  gallons  cf 
tilrty  oil  that  pours  cut  of  autos  and  i:)dt;«- 
triai  n-aehiues  each  year.  So  far.  the  ndm'n- 
•  'tr.oi.ni  has  rejected  re-rellning  propo-fls 
thiit  could  save  oil  during  an  energy  crisis. 
cre.iiP  Jobs  during  a  recession  and  eliminate 
o-ne  pollutant  from  increasingly  ha^nrdotis 
V.  itter  systems. 

Before  1965,  there  was  a  buf^tUng  oil  rf- 
refinlng  industry  in  many  major  .Aniprienu 
Cities.  RIore  than  160  stich  compaines  paid 
filling-station  owners  and  others  ior  tlieir 
old  oil.  The  re-refined  product  was  the 
cheapest  oil  a  driver  could  purchpse  at  most 
gasoline  stations.  A  lower-priced  re-refined 
oil  was  favored  by  farmers,  contractors  and 
ii'her  ti.sers  of  "off -highway"  machine•^. 

Tlio  turning  point  came  In  196.5.  when 
Coneress  repealed  a  series  of  excise  taxe'^  The 
major  oil  companies  complained  that  the  re- 
retined  oil  companies  were  avoiding  having 
to  pay  excise  taxes,  even  though  they  tliumed 
tlieir  oil  was  a.s  good  as  unit?ed  oil. 

Re-reflned  oil  mixed  with  unused  oil  cur- 
ried a  3-c«ntR-a-gallon  excise  tax  whereas  un- 
used oil  bore  a  6-cents-a-gallon  tax  when 
.sold  for  off-highway  machines.  Despite  warn- 
ings that  the  re-refining  lndu,'ry  v. ou!d  be 
hurt,  Congress  approved  rebRtes  that  ga\e 
back  the  oil  excise  tax  to  farmers  and  other 
off-highway  users.  By  olTering  a  6-eeiits-.\- 
gallon  rebate  the  major  oil  companies  cut 
aito  the  re-refiners'  price  edge. 

The  big  oil  companies  got  even  m(.;-e  im- 
portant help  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  IRS  Ignored  congressional  con- 
cern over  the  refiners  and  ruled  that  the  re- 
refined  oil  was  "ineligible"  for  Uie  tax  il- 
bate. 

Also  in  1965  the  Federal  Iraie  Comn.is- 
'-ion  required  that  re-refined  oil  be  clearly 
labeled  "previously  used  oil'.  The  FTC  deei- 
fion  was  the  culmination  of  ciforts  to  deal 
with  th.e  varying  cpiality  of  re-refined  c:!.  a 
problem  acknowledged  by  reputuble  re-ie- 
linvrs. 

The  combitiation  of  nev,-  labeling  and  lo.  ■: 
<f  tex  advantage  was  a  severe  blow  to  tlu- 
tnciu-  try.  Now,  10  years  later,  there  are  onlv 
40  rs-refiners  across  the  nation.  As  the  in- 
dustry slipped,  the  demand  for  vaste  ci! 
t\ent  V  i^h  It.  Filling-station  ovners  who  once 
profited  from  old  oil  often  hpd  to  pay  f,  have 
i:  I'nulcd  away. 

Old  oil  scavengers  in  many  cities  chose  U> 
dump  Jt.  Cleveland  and  Minneapolis  vtre 
e.ntong  the  first  cities  to  di?coter  that  waste 
oil  In  their  sewer  systems  was  diruptitig 
sewage  treatment  plants.  It  remains  a  sc  rireis 
problem  In  many  cities,  the  FPA  ?ny=:. 

According  to  the  EPA.  one  part  of  tlie 
'va^te  oil   is  enouch  to  fottl  the  ta^'e  of  a 
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tniP-on  parts  of  water.  The  Nation  1  Oceinlc 
and  Acnospliere  Administration  believes  liial 
w  iste  Oil.  hardened  by  low  oreati  tempera- 
tures, ia  a  major  cause  of  oU  glo'aules  pollut- 
ing 700000  .-qu.ire  miles  of  O'.-e&n  beiv.een 
C.'pe  CoS  and  Cr-lbbean. 

Vi'i'h  the  on-ct  f  f  the  oil  shortage,  n.ore 
i,  ,c'i  en— treated  and  untreated — is  being 
nixed  with  fuel  oil  and  burned  for  heat. 
Bitt  tins  use  of  w.vte  oil  releases  metal  ox- 
ides and  other  pollutants  that  can  cause 
tierioos  health  problems. 

As  it  st.-^nds  now,  automatic  operations 
prod  ace  about  RCO  million  t'allons  of  waste 
oil  a  yef.r.  Another  400  nnllion  gallons  come 
from  industrial  and  aviation  operations,  and 
the  FPA  lists  100  million  as  coming  frcm 
otn^:-  --'-lurce.s. 

Abo:it  480  million  gallon.s  are  burned  as 
furl:  2'^0  million  ealloiM  are  u^^ed  for  use 
as  lubriciting  oil.  "The  fate  of  370  million 
gallons  is  uultnown."  the  EP.A  rep-rted  to 
C:onyrc=s  last  year.  Both  EPA  and  Indnstrv 
offici.ils  say  they  assume  most  of  it  Is 
dum;>eii. 

In  We-t  Ger'n?nr.  where  a  shortage  of  oil 
has  been  a  problem  since  the  19.30s,  almost 
one-t:i)rd  of  the  nation's  lubricating  oil 
come*  from  Its  rf-refinlng  industry.  Aceord- 
U'g  to  a  study  ti".  "'Uliam  A  Irwin  of  the 
Emironmentai  I  fiw  Institute,  the  B<'im  gnv- 
ernment  has  implemented  subsidies  and  law.-J 
rtesitrned  to  encouri'.ce  the  re-refin!ng  iiidus- 
tr'-.  S.uee  1963  It  has  aNo  impo.sed  re<tric- 
iijii..  unci  penai::.s  to  iirc.  ent  vp.^te-oll 
riuiTip..ig  111  waterways,  a  siep  that  h.os  led 
t.)  a  luviher  expansion  of  re-refining. 

Weit  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  other 
Euroiieun  nations  st..rted  to  provide  incen- 
tives 'or  their  re-refining  lnc!u.sfr1e=  at  about 
the  ■^HHie  time  the  U  S  government's  moves 
eripp]ed  domestic  re-refiners  In  Prance,  the 
re-refiiPng  indusfy  has  pioneered  a  propane 
extr.^etion  system  tV.at  Is  producing  a  reproc- 
essed c  il  much  higher  in  quality  than  prod- 
tiCts  of  the  aeid  and  clay  process  commott 
to  US.  and  .-on-.Q  other  Eui.pean  re  reuuing 

Pre-.i:"ciit  Forci  made  1,  >  met:t:on  of  re- 
retimng  oil  in  what  was  b.lled  as  "ihe  most 
enmprehen<ii\e  energy  propo.^als  ever  put  for- 
ward bv  tlie  government." 

In  Congress,  little  attention  has  been 
f.^ca.ed  on  providing  Incentives  or  subsidies 
for  a  potentially  bigger  and  better  re-refining 
industry  that  "v.-ould  produce  high-quality 
prodtie's  tinder  uniform  specifications. 

Tlie  e.^iception  is  Rep  Charles  Vaiiik  (D- 
Ohi.-^l  who  ha<  btcn  a  leading  critic  of  the 
billic  Its  of  do'lii:-  a  year  in  t.ix  subs'dies  to 
the  b:^  oil  crmpr.nics.  V,ir.:V:.  a  member  of  thi; 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  favors 
repealing  the  19G5  tax  laws  and  IPS  rules 
that  left  re-refiners  at  a  d*.-;id-, an!,  ^e  acaiU'-t 
the  bi:;  oil  companies. 


r.EPUBLicA:;   policv   comxMiitee 

OPPOSES    EIvIERGENCV    HOUSING 
BILL    H.R.   4483 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE.  JR. 

or    NTW    VORK 

r"   1  :ir,  HOUoE  CF  nEPRESLXrATI'/E.? 
Thv::.dan.  March  20.  1975 

Jvlr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Ilep't'.bhcun  Policy  Committee  met  earlier 
this  week  to  di.-cuss  tiie  Emergency  Mid- 
c:ie-Incume  Hoi:.-.ing  Act  ot  1975.  The 
statement  tne  committee  ado;ned  ap- 
pears htlow. 

I  am  also  inserting  an  article  by  Gene 
Meyer  which  appeared  Wednesday. 
March  10  in  the  Wall  Street  Jotirnal   It 
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describes  the  growing  optimism  iji  ihe 
housing  industry  now  that  smple  mort- 
gage money  i.s  becoming  available.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  attention : 

Ej.:rnG£xcn  Miuoii;  Tncu.-ie  H..tc.iKc  .Ar  r  of 
127.- 
'ryifi  w.-.rj  "eniergen;."  in  the  litlo  of  a 
'ill  usually  signals  IrgiMiiuDn  iLAt  ccntains 
costly.  QiBicuK-to-expiai.-i  exietKuiiires  aimed 
at  chBncy  goal;.  HB.  4485  is  wpII  quuLHefi 
to  bear  tiie  tjil.=>.  "E.  lertjenov  :-ncic!le-Incorne 
Housing  Act  of  197j."  With  it,  ihe  Df  nincrAtlc 
Majority  has  oi:ce  ajjnln  cranked  up  the 
priuM'.t.'  presses  In  another  covniT  piotiiic- 
ti ve  and  expensive  attempt  to  convince  those 
wiio  \cjteci  lor  i.!:fin  that  they  arc  I'ard  at 
wt):k  achicviiu'  result-,  iii  Waoi.ington. 

This  tinse.  they  have  come  up  with  a  bill 
ti:at  cor.imits  the  federal  povcriiment  to 
Kpendiiik'  an  Imprecise  aino-int  — perhnp";  f!.5 
biihou — :o  subsidize  home-buyuig  by  the 
naddie  ci.i.ss.  Fanitlles  earning;  up  to  120  ; 
of  the  mediaii  income  in  tiieir  niea  i$2!.000 
m  VVa.siiinfjton,  DC  .  for  ex:i:^iple)  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  government  subsidies  large 
euougji  to  reduce  their  mortgage  paynieais  to 
the  equivalent  of  6  percent  for  the  fir.n  three 
years  or  7  percent  over  the  life  of  the  mort- 

With  Iionie  mortgages  currently  averaging 
9  to  9'^  and  the  housing  consu"uction  in- 
diutry  at  low  ebb,  this  measure  has  a  sur- 
face appeal  But  closer  scrutiny  reveals  seri- 
ous problems; 

The  immediate  effect  of  thi^  bill  will  be  to 
stop  home-buying,  not  to  stimulate  it  dur- 
ing tl:e  sprint;  months  which  generally  see 
a  pick-up  of  housing  construction.  Houce 
pxasape  is  only  the  lirst  step  toward  putting 
this  program  into  exlster.ce  It  mav  well  be 
next  fall  before  final  regulation.^  are  drawn 
and  mortgage  money  actually  becomes  av.ul- 
ao!e.  Between  now  and  then,  liowever,  po- 
tentidliy  eligible  iamllies  will  postpone  hous- 
ing purchases  until  cheaper  rnortgat;es  be- 
come available  The  gap  will  temporarily 
br.ng  the  housine  iiidustrv  to  a  halt 

Nothing  in  the  bill  prevents  buvers  from 
reaping  windtV.ll  profits  bv  pocketing  the 
interest  subsidy  when  this  a'-'-Uted  housing 
Is  rt3.5ld  p.t  crea'er  prices  than  originally 
paid.  ■' 

H  R  443.5  It :i. lire-  no  minimum  buver  con- 
tributini.  The  fannly  e.irning  $21,000  could 
get  the  same  or  greater  subsidy  a.s  the  family 
earnlntc  only  iio.OOO  or  .*15,ooo"  The  arbitrary 
cut-off  level  means  that  the  family  earnlnK 
$1  over  the  120  of  tiie  median  c['!.iliiies 
for  no  assistance  at  all  w:  ::e  the  f.millv  earn- 
ing $1  Ie?s  gets  the  full  it.tero-t  s'ib-;!dy  bene- 
fits. The  wide  geo-r.\ph;c  il  d;.rcrenre3  hi 
median  income  mean  -.ha-  a  taxpayer  earning 
$12,661  In  San  .\ntonio,  for  example,  <  .vhere 
the  120  of  the  median  is  il2,G0O)  would 
have  to  pay  market  interest  rates  on  his 
mongaie.  and  wirh  hi?  tax  dollars  subsidize 
a  home  buyer  making  $21,084  in  the  Wash- 
ington, DC.  area  (where  the  120  of  the 
median  i.s  *2 1.085). 

The  6  :  interest  rate  equivalent  provided 
In  the  bill  :.^  unrcalinically  low  Conventional 
mortgages  have  not  dropped  tc.  this  level 
since  1966.  .^t  the  cud  of  January.  $.1  billon 
In  commitments  for  mortgages  at  1  ,'  was 
grabbed  by  lenders  under  the  govc-nmenfs 
current  tandem  plan.  This  6  :  rate  entices 
families  to  buy  hju.=;ing  with  government 
sub.-^ldies  while  keepim;;  their  savings  in 
thnit  institutions  forced  to  pay  in-erest  on 
long-term  accounts  at  7'  and  even  higher. 
Since  thrift  Insiituiions  cannot  compete  with 
6'.  mortgages,  pressure  will  build  to  ex'end 
the  program  indefinitely. 

The  bill  excludes  multi-family  rental  uni's 
a  type  construction  relied  upon  by  millions 
of  lamii.es.  The  empha-h  on  single-famliy 
homes  means  that  cities,  wh.ere  there  Is  little 
new  construction  of  this  type  will  not  benefit 
Horn   the   bill,   despite   their  need   U,t   new 
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hmTRjJjg  3*oifk  and  a  lon^  term  energy  sltu- 
•tlon  thai  di- courages  commuting  from  dis- 
tant -ifjii'-han  new  sinsle-ramily  home  sites. 
If  the  prinrlpIl^»  appll.-cJ  lu  this  bill  to  aid 
the  conatru'-tion  industry  spread  to  other 
h.vh  unemployment  sectors  of  the  economy— 
such  as  ^he  auto  uidi-stry— wo  might  expect 
vo  -»  ■■--■'  .  ..-rnn.enc  help  all  Anisricans 
*■   '  '  130',  of  ihe  medi.n  mcome 

•  '    ■        L      ■   I.   n.i.s  a  jiiocttlnit   've   waiiL 
t'  fi : 

Lll  »    'ti,  •■'•.•    p'cry    other    •'temporary 

■  '..    this    niie    too    will 

■  i .'iitrtvlc— la    t!in    ca.=;e 

•'  ''■     a  ."cs.it   fire  iron'hs  before 

"'■■  '    hiiKlly   a    il.ue   to   eliminate 

ir,  ,ii  ^utniuj}  avj  icy  m  ti  e  pucketj  of 

'•'•'-''  '  '/  !-<'>  ahcjUy  made  a  sub- 

stautJ. ;  :.  Pl.t  til  eiuui.nitriug  invest- 

ment in  h'.,..ie  o.viier>1iip.  The  fiscal  107i3 
builsel  i^rcijects  a  totil  ■jc.ernnient  ta\  et;- 
ptJiKllt.r.--  of  *n.8  billion  throurli  deduct- 
ibility of  mortgage  interest  and  property 
t.ixts  u..  ov  i:i;f-c;cvipied  Iiim-.i.  Ju-st  la^.i 
October,  co!is;re-3  pas-'^ed  the  Emergency 
Kume  Furch:!  e  .V-smnne  A.  t  of  1074;  thai 
measure  phis  still  other  prior  programs  have 
made  some  $14  blUlou  lu  subsidized  com- 
mltujeir;  a^.lll:>ble  xir  lome  buvin^.  What 
liotential  home  biycr.s  iruly  j.eed'  is  not  vet 
nine  po.ernnunt  mortgage  a'--sic-tance.  but 
rather  a  retura  to  a  slabl;-,  prosperous 
economy  that  would  permit  thriity,  Indus- 
trious families  to  p'lrch.^se  modest  hoinci 
UiViout  government  intervention. 

Rather  than  emijark  on  yet  another 
federal  program  cf  political  apoeal  but  mies- 
tiouable  merit,  we  would  fa.or  tlie  .sub.stilute 
nic,  /'re  sr.pported  by  r?f i;-.ihl:cam  on  tl.e 
Baiikmg,  Currency,  and  Housing  Committee. 
Tills  substitute,  o.tfered  by  Htp  Garry  Br^wii 
of  ^:ichigal^.  builds  upon  the  1974  .Act  ratlicr 
than  iultiatin!;  an  entirely  new  effort.  It 
assists  multi-family  rental  units  and  ccn- 
domlnitun.s  as  well  as  single  family  dwcllui.t^'s 
Interest  rates  would  not  exceed  7' .  percent 
and  would  bo  lower  only  if  the  HUD  Secre- 
tary sets  a  lov.er  rate  on  unsub.  idi/cd  TH\ 
sin.-lc  fa.nlly  homes,  TlUs  approa'-h  would  be 
tnmiediatcly  available  and  require  no 
lengthy  start-up  period,  would  help  the 
entire  Iionie-buildin;,'  industry,  and  WLUild 
avoid  the  many  proljlcms  Inherent  in  H  R 
4483. 

Admittedly,  extending  and  expanding  an 
pxi.5ting  program  to  meet  continuing  nced-s 
is  not  as  politically  invigorating  a.s  launrh- 
mg  an  entirely  new  legislative  and  rhetorical 
vehlt-le.  Congress  is  following  a  dangerous 
course  in  this  regard.  While  the  House  i- 
promi'ing  6  or  7  percent  mortgages,  the 
Senate  Is  raising  the  stakes  bv  offering  a 
flat  S2,000  tax  credit  to  even-' homebuyer. 
If  the  .Majority  Democrats  follow  tiielr  af- 
cu^l.,mcd  p.".) tern,  comprnmiae  will  coiisi.st 
ot  judiciously  accepting  both  provLslons 
The  American  people  simply  cannot  afford 
any  more  of  these  etipensive  political 
promises. 
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"We  can't  .-ay  for  certain  we're  out  <f  u.e 
wcod.s.  We're  certainly  nt^t  in  good  time.s 
yot,  not  back  in  the  boom  days."  .says  Charles 
Ftitenberg.  chi'irm-'.n  and  clilef  e.vccutlve  of 
U.S.  Home  Corp  .  the  ntitii/us  b:-:^gest  home 
builder.  "But  tliere  is  very  little  tiuestlon  tiiat 
the  hou-siiig  industry  has  bottomed  oiit.  T!ie 
public  Is  buying  honies  once  arain." 

■T  can  only  describe  the  hcitsing  market 
n.s  ready  u  go,"  says  Cieorge  A.  Christie,  chief 
economist  for  McGi'iiw-HiUs  F.  W.  Dod-e 
ii'afi.sMcal  division. 

Labt  m.'tnih  U.S.  Home  took  aiitiott  TijO 
orders  for  new  iiou.s:ng  units  around  the 
country— 85  :  ni  re  than  la  January  and 
three  tunes  nr,  many  as  in  December.  And 
when  it  opened  two  model  homes  lu  rTapk'-, 
Fla.,  se.tral  weeks  ago.  more  than  I  oao  peo- 
ple w.nt  to  ,-ee  them.  Five  bou;ht  in  the  hrt,t 
weekend.  Generally.  100  to  150  visitors  to 
such  centers  is  a  respectable  weekend  turn- 
out in  fiood  times. 

"TP.  IFFlC    .4.N-I)    IMTERrsT    ARE    J  HFRI.  ' 

Timofh"  J.->nes.  a  securities  analyst  for 
Faulkner,  Dawkins  and  Sullivan,  ha.s"  talked 
to  olher  big  nation.d  builders  in  recent  days. 
'The  sliuaiion  at  the  others  is  pretty  much 
tho  same  as  U.S.  Home."  ne  .sa\s.  "January 
was  a  very  strong  montli  and  it  seems  to 
have  gone  into  February.  There's  no  ques- 
tion that  the  traffic  and  interest  are  there  " 
Malcrni  Prine,  ciialrmrui  a'ld  pre.sidein  of 
Rvan  Home;,  Itio  ,  the  national  home  build- 
er ba.'^ed  tn  Pit  t-lnirgh,  says; 

"We're  moving  from  the  disin.il  lov,s  of 
Novcm!<cr  and  December  and  have  9cen  n  si^'- 
nlficant  increase  in  traffic  in  Jaiuiary  and 
February.  Ifs  still  below  trailic  level  last 
year — roughly  10';   less. 

"But  we've  seen  a  bit  of  bri-'ntening  in 
March  Apparently  people  seem  to  feel  we 
aren't  into  a  dark  dl-aster  aier  all.  The  more 
modestly  priced,  louer-cost  hou.Ling  is  mov- 
ini-  much  better  .han  the  middle-  and  upper- 
pnccd." 

Kaufman  &  Broad,  the  huge  California- 
based  national  builder,  says  that  in  the  ftr;,i 
we^k  of  this  month.  2.r.08  people  turned  uut 
to  look  at  their  houses,  still  down  from  the 
3.002  tliat  showed  up  in  the  li'te  week  of  1974. 
But  in  the  second  -Aeek  of  tliis  month,  3.708 
people  .showed  up,  a  big  ri.=e  from  2,319  a 
year  earlier.  Sales  I'.-ures  for  tlie  two  v.eeks 
aren't  available. 


I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  19.  I'.t751 
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Ni  w  Houses  Ag.mn.  and  Even  Buy  Some 
(By  Gene  Meyr r) 

Ni:w  York.— Home  buvers  are  stragglin" 
back  to  the  market.  Their  return  may  stim- 
ulate the  nations  lagging  economy  as  they 
buy  everything  from  new  cirpeting  to  new 
appha-icc.-;  for  tiieir  new  homes. 

It  may  be  moiiths,  however,  be.ore  a  pick- 
tip  in  bu>ing  stimulates  home  builders  \ 
nuge  number  cf  unsold  homes  gluts  the 
market.  Overall,  builders  still  .are  starting 
fewer  ne  v  homes  and  will  keep  retrenching 
for  a  while,  to  judge— by  bullding-permu 
figures  released  yesterday.  iSee  story,  page 
3  I  But  .sales  of  e.xisting  one-iamllv  lu'ines, 
«■'■   least,  defi.'iitcly  aie  creeping  upward. 
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So  far,  the  rise  in  traffic  and  sales  lias 
been  felt  almost  entirely  in  the  market  for 
hou.-es.  With  a  few  excepiion.s,  the  improve- 
ment hasn'i  extended  to  condominitims  and 

CO-op.J:. 

Buildci-.-  of  all  .,.-t-,  are  s;etiing  nibble-. 
Michael  Sumichrast.  economist  for  the  Na- 
tional A-^sociation  of  Home  Builders,  says 
his  groups  monthly  siu'vey  of  builders'  a'ti- 
tudes  shows  deep  gloom  in  November  and 
December  and  slit;ht  improvement  in  Janu- 
ary—and hi  February,  he  savs,  -the  gloom 
clianged  to  liope.  ' 

This  new  hope  came  after  18  months  of 
almost  .steady  dtc!ine  caused  by  the  un- 
availability of  mortgages,  .soaring  interest, 
rates,  a  uasoltne  cri.-is  tiiat  kept  buyers  at 
home  a. Id  concern  about  the  econ.omy.  Rea- 
sons for  the  apparent  revival  range  from 
buyers'  hopes  oi  picking  up  bargains  in  a 
sluggish  market  to  tiie  sudden  availabili  y 
of  more  ir.ort^,age  money.  The  latter  results 
from  the  decline  in  Interest  rates  on  bonds 
and  on  otiter  money-market  instruments.  It 
now  pays  many  Investors  to  put  money  Into 
.savings  banks  .md  savings-and-loan  a.s.^ncin- 
tioiis,  the  main  lenders  of  mortgage  f  i;;ds 
for  housing. 

THE     I.tADrnOKAL     CYCLE 

When  niortuage  money  becomes  available 
after  a  scarcity,  the  resale  market — the  sale 
of  already  occupied  homes — usually  stlra 
first.  In  a  number  of  areas  In  tlie  past  few 
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months,  this  has  started.  As  the  supply  of 
iilder  honies  falls,  buyers  turn  to  unsold 
new  homes.  That  started  last  month  In  some 
places.  Finally,  construction  of  new  housing 
l)egiiis  to  pick  up.  So  far.  this  hasn't  hap- 
pened yet.  Housing  starts  in  February  con- 
imued  to  fall     it  slight iy. 

Repeated  predictions  liiat  the  housing 
luaiiict  w,  uld  revive  have  turned  out  wrong 
In  the  past  18  months.  Early  last  year,  for 
example,  many  builders  and  securities  ana- 
lysts thought  they  saw  an  upturn  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  sales  did  pick  up  when  gasoline  got 
plentiful.  But  by  mid-March  last  year.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  policy  sent  interest  rates 
,l;yw.ird  and  choked  oif  the  supply  of  mort- 
gage money.  Home  sales  came  to  a  near 
standstill  and  have  stayed  that  way. 

This  time,  housing  specialists  think  their 
(Npcctations  are  realistic.  "Most  of  the  con- 
ditions we  need  for  a  recovery  have  already 
been  met — an  inflow  of  savings  to  the  sav- 
Ings-aiid-loans  for  several  months,  tor  ex- 
ample, which  is  needed  to  rebuild  liquidity," 
says  Mr.  Sumichrast.  the  home  builders' 
economist.  Savings-and-loau  institutions  had 
a  net  infiow  of  some  $3  billion  in  deposits  in 
January  against  a  mere  trickle,  .'«550  mil- 
lion, in  December. 

Furthermore,  the  Fe!,leral  Reserve  Sys- 
tem isn't  showing  signs  ot  lightening  up 
again.  And  in  Cimgress,  several  proposals  to 
stimulate  housing  are  in  the  work.-;.  Last 
week,  for  example,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  tentatively  agreed  to  provide  up 
til  a  $2,000  tax  credit  tor  the  purchase  of  a 
iKiine  between  now  and  Dec.  1.  While  the 
break  isn't  included  in  a  House  bill  and  may 
not  survive  a  Senate-Hou.se  conference,  "the 
pos.-ibillty  of  a  $2,000  tax  credit  has  a  lot  of 
•shoppers  looking.  '  savs  Kenneth  Campbell. 
editor  and  publisher  of  Audit's  Hotising  & 
Realty   Investor,   an    industry   newsletter. 

But  so  much  money  is  tlowing  into  sav- 
ings institutions  that  the  Ford  administra- 
tion and  others  doubt  that  u  $2,000  tax  break 
!■-  needed.  And  the  adnhni.'-lration.  which 
h.id  agreed  to  finance  .-nine  -:.7.75  billion  in 
lioine  mortgages,  now  has  begun  to  pull 
back  alter  committing  some  ¥6  billion.  The 
rest  of  the  $7.75  billion  may  not  be  funded. 

Builders,  meanwhile  clearU  are  more 
opiunistic  tlian  tliey  were  a  lew  nu  liths  ago. 
'Builders  have  stopped  cutting  their  plans 
for  the  future,"  Mr.  Sunuchra.st  says,  "and 
have  made  .selective  plans  for  new  starts." 
Tims  isn't  to  say  that  starts  will  rise  much. 
or  even  rise  soon,  he  .says;  there  are  too 
many  homes  already  built  an.d  un.sold. 

In  normal  times,  according;  to  Mr.  Suml- 
liirast.  the  number  of  unsold  new  liouses  is 
about  one-sixth  tlie  annual  rate  of  housing 
starts.  He  figures   there   now   are  some  400,- 

000  unsold  houses  l)uilt  and  stmidirg  on  their 
lots  mot  counting  250,0(K1  or  so  unsold  condo- 
miniums and  co-ops).  Ihat  400,000  figure 
Wouldn't  be  large  if  housing  starts  were  run- 
ning at  a  2.4  million  annual  rate.  But  in  Feb- 
ruary the  seasonally  ad.justed  annual  rate 
was  ju.->t  'i»77.000,  down  slightly  from  Janu- 
arys 9!)0.000  and  not  much  higher  than  De- 
ceaibers  near  record-low  rate  of  880.000 
units.  The  February  1974  rate  was  1.881.000. 

Mr  Rutenberg  of  U.S.  Homes  concedes 
tli.i!  existing  new  homes  haven't  yet  been 
ab-orl)ed  by  the  market.  But  he  adds  that  if 
siiie.-.  continue  at  their  faster  pace,  his  com- 
paii;.  will  be  building  more  homes  by  stnn- 
nar  and  v,  ill  be  "much  more  active"  by 
lail. 

The  optimism  isn't  cont'ir.cd  to  national 
btulders.  "We're  ahead  ot  la-,t  \ear,"  says 
.Tohn  Ward,  marketing  vice  president  of  Ry- 
laiid  Group,  a  regional  home  builder  based 
m  Columbia.  Md.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1974 

1  lie  company  sold  242  homes  m  Bal'imore- 
Wa^hington.  Atlanta,  Houston  and  Dallas. 
This  year's  impro\ eineat  has  conic  mainly 
ill   the   B.Jtunore-Wa-iiin.;'  VI    market,   'but 
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we've  also  seen  a  definite  pickup  in  Atlanta 
and  Houston,"  Mr.  Ward  says.  He  adds  that 
Ryland  is  only  a  small  factor  in  tlie  Dallas 
market. 

F.  W.  Dodge's  Mr.  Christie  figures  that 
an  upturn  in  hou-sing  starts  "is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  a  month  or  two  aWay." 

Commercial  and  industrial  construction, 
however,  still  show  scarcely  a  sign  of  re- 
vival. "Nonresidential  building  is  likely  to 
continue  Its  decline  for  several  quarters." 
Mr.  Christie  says,  "and  will  rebound  only 
after  a  more  general  recovery  has  taken 
hold  in  the  economy." 

Housing  usually  leads  a  general  recov- 
ery, just  as  it  usually  leads  a  general  de- 
cline. At  the  top  of  an  economic  cycle,  high 
economic  activity  increases  the  demand  for 
borrowed  funds;  interest  rates  climb,  and 
the  housing  industry  retrenches.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  a  cycle,  slow  economic  activity  re- 
duces the  demand  for  borrowed  fund.-;  in- 
terest, rates  fall,  and  liousing  perks  up. 
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HON.  ROfeERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  March  20,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  per- 
ceptive article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journttl 
for  March  20,  1975,  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of  everyone  who  is  a  Member 
of  the  Congress. 

Prof.  Robert  Z.  Aliber,  its  author, 
teaches  finance  in  the  graduate  school  of 
business  at  the  University  of  Chicapo. 

Professor  Aliber's  contention  is  thtit 
the  oil  cartel— the  OPEC  nation.s — is  in 
the  early  stages  of  a  breakdown.  The  au- 
thor contends  that  this  cartel  will  fall 
apart  within  the  next  several  month.-: 
when  the  members  of  OPEC  prove  "un- 
able to  share  the  necessary  pioductiun 
cuts." 

Professor  Aliber  makes  an  excellent 
point  when  he  urges  that — 

The  United  States  should  indicate  to 
selected  oil  producing  countries  that  they 
will  be  granted  favored  access  to  the  U.S. 
market  in  the  next  decade,  but  only  with 
the  proviso  that  they  maintain  their  pro- 
duction (of  oil)   in  the  next  few  month.s. 

Dr.  Aliber  is  here  referring  to  the  fact 
that  current  OPEC  output  is  estimated  at 
26  million  barrels  a  day — 11  million  below 
the  capacity  of  this  oil  producing  cartel. 

This  important  article  follows: 

Impending  Breakdown  of  OPEC  C.^r,:!  t 
(By  Robert  Z.  Aliber i 

The  oil  cartel  is  in  tlie  early  stage-  ot  a 
breakdown.  Crude  petroleum  prices  are  be- 
ing lowered,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  by 
individual  producing  countries  seeking  to 
increase  their  exports.  In  the  next  spcrnl 
months,  the  demand  for  OPEC-produced  pe- 
troleum will  decline  sharply.  The  cartel  will 
fall  apart  when  its  members  prove  unable  lo 
.share  the  necessary  product  i,,n  cut>. 

For  15  montlis  the  demand  for  criuie  pe- 
troleum has  been  substantially  smaller  than 
the  potential  supply.  Initially  the  embargo 
adopted  during  tiie  Yom  Kippiu'  v.  n-  forced 
consuming  nations  to  adju-st  to  ccn.irived 
scarcity  by  queuing  at  gas  pumps,  lowering 
thermostats,  and  foregoing  Sunday  dricing. 
Since    Ihe    cmbi-i'ito   was   lii'cd.    d;in.';d   I'.e- 


cliiK'Ci  in  the  face  of  recessions  in  the  United 
State-.,  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

Two  mild  winters  in  succes.-lon  reduced 
Iteating  demand.  Tiie  1975  antes  consume 
substantially  le.ss  ga-ioline  than  the  late  l!(60s' 
morif'l-  now  being  jtinked.  OPB:c  exports  l-.ave 
declined  even  more  rapidly  than  the  deniand 
in  the  consuming  CTuntries.  in  part  iject.u-c 
a  few  countries,  including  Mexico  and  Ma!a\- 
sia.  have  increa.^ed  tiieir  prcductioii  and 
exports. 

Current  OPEC  run  put  is  estimated  at  26 
milliL'ii  barrels  a  day,  11  niillion  below  its 
capacity.  In  the  months  ahead,  the  heating 
demand  will  declnie  lurther,  orTsetting  tiie 
increased  automo'oile  use  during  warm 
weather,  Deeijening  of  tlie  recession  means 
industrial  demand  also  should  decline,  at 
lea^t  until  autumn. 

Fcr  most  of  the  la.-t  year,  production  <f 
petralcum  exceeded  consumption,  even  a.-i 
demand  fell,  while  petroleum  in  storage  in- 
creased, both  in  traditional  forms  like  tank 
fariiLi  and  in  non-tradilional  ones  like  ocean 
tankers  and  gasoline  stations.  At  current 
rates,  there  are  now  100  days  of  consumption 
in  storage.  A  large  inventory  i-;  necessary  to 
keep  pioelines  full,  and  a  smaller  additional 
inventory  is  a  useful  contingency  reserve. 
Over  the  last  year,  inventories  above  tlie-e 
two  requirements  have  increased  by  a  tiurd. 

At  $10  a  barrel,  these  inventories  are  val- 
ued at  $50  billion.  Any  fall  in  the  market 
price  means  owners  of  petroleum  will  inci:.- 
los;e>;  if  the  price  falls  to  .$8  a  barrel,  they 
will  he  poorer  by  $10  billion.  Despite  their 
vested  interest  in  maintaining  tlie  current 
price  level,  owners  of  inventories  will  betrin 
to  convert  oil  into  money  when  tliev  antici- 
pate a  price  decline. 

A  decrease  of  petroleum  in  storage  by  one 
day's  consumption  over  a  month  means  OPEC 
production  would  fall  by  two  million  barrels 
a  day.  A  reduction  of  the  excess  inventory 
by  one-third  over  the  next  four  montlis 
translates  into  a  decline  in  OPEC  export.-  of 
fi\e  million  barrels  a  day.  The  more  rapidly 
the  price  is  expected  to  fall,  the  more  rapidly 
i'lveiit  /rie.i  will  be  reduced,  and  t'ne  lower  t:.c 
denial. '1   tor  newly  produced  oil. 

THE    \AI.tJH    or     MONEY 

A.T  u  becomes  apparent  that  tlie  price  .'f 
crude  petroleum  will  decline,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  cartel,  especially  the  smaller 
producers,  also  will  convert  oil  into  money. 
In  lii75.  money  in  tiie  bank  will  earn  inter- 
est income  at  the  rate  of  (f  or  8'  a  year. 
Oil  held  in  the  ground,  in  contra'^t,  will 
have  a  negative  rate  of  return,  since  tiie 
market  price  at  the  end  of  1975  will  be 
below  I  lie  price  at  the  end  of  1974. 

Iiiduidual  OPEC  countries  will  lean  more 
heavily  on  the  multinational  oil  compa- 
nies to  buy  more  oil.  for  oil  not  sold  in 
197.5  and  1976  may  not  be  sold  until  the  dis- 
taiu  uiture.  The  multinationals,  however 
will  buy  petroleum  only  if  they  can  sell  it. 
so  they  will  play  musical  chairs  with  vari- 
.  ous  suijply  sources,  increasing  tiieir  pur- 
chii-.es  from  countries  which  ofl'er  dis- 
counts, rebates,  and  otlicr  concessions  from 
the  posted  price.  While  individn.il  OPEC 
countries  can  increase  their  exports.  OPEC 
countries  as  a  group  cannot — at  least  not  un- 
til a  business  upswing  occurs. 

.As  demand  declines  in  the  next  six  months. 
maintenance  of  tlie  $10  price  could  re- 
quire reduction  of  six  million  to  eight 
millicn  liarrels  a  day  in  OPEC  production 
Tlic-e  cnttjacks  must  somehow  be  fiistribuied 
amoirr  OPEC  member.-.  .\  few  coitntries  al- 
re.idy  have  reduced  jiroduciioii  substantially. 
Libya  now  produces  less  than  900.000  barrels 
a  day.  whereas  its  peak  output  exceeded  f.^o 
mi!lir)ii  Similarly,  Kuwait,  which  ha.s  a  daily 
capacity  of  nearly  four  million  barrels,  has 
been  producing  t'vto  million  barrels.  Botii 
coun'rics   appear   reluctant    to   reduce    their 
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output  fnr-.her.  Tlio  poor.  li.a\:ly-;jopi.,lu-<'(J 
countries  like  Iiicloiicsia  aud  Nigeria  are  un- 
likely to  make  substantial  cvitbacks  Iraq  hx^ 
been  loud  in  li.s  support  of  OPEC,  but  Ita 
output  in  Jauuury  exceeded  ti.e  pre-embargo 
level. 

Increa.-.iiiL::y.  ni.iiafenau.'e  o!  the  ciirreiit 
price  will  rcqmre  larger  cutbacks  by  Iran, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Venezuela.  In  January,  the 
daOy  output  of  tlie.-.e  llirce  count rics  to"taled 
IG  million  barrels  a  day.  ReducHon  In  demand 
has  already  forced  Iran  to  reduce  Its  output 
ijy  10  .  Venezuela  by  2()  and  Saudi  Arabia 
by  iO  .  The^c  tliri-e  countries  mit;lit  be  re- 
quired to  cut  baclc  twice  a^  much  in  tiie  ne.\; 
few  montlw  to  match  even  further  reduc- 
tion hi  demand. 

Two  sets  of  evttjrs-,  scpuratelv  or  in  crmi- 
blnation.  may  npsef  thid  s,;enario  for  the  de- 
mise of  the  cartel.  Tlie  esuiuatcd  decline  ;.i 
petroleum  demand  during  warmer  weather 
the  impact  of  the  rece>-ion  aud  inveiitorr  re- 
duction may  be  over.stated.  And  the  cartil 
may  be  effective  in  allocatin.,-  reductions  In 
output  among  its  members.  A.s  long  as  the 
member.?  wore  rich,  .such  allocailon.s  were 
easy.  But  ludlvlduul  countriis  are  nor.  likely 
to  abide  by  the  commitments  if  thev  e.xpec' 
the  price  to  fall.  Cartels  have  their  nioraen- 
tum;  they  work  when  tiieir  members  tjellevo 
they  wUl  *ork  and  fold  when  that  belief  Ls 
eroded. 

The  annountemeni  from  tiie  recent  mee-- 
Ing  la  Algiers  that  the  OPKC  producers  would 
like  to  eater  into  long-term  agreements 
about  price  and  supply  arrangements  reflect- 
their  sensitivity  to  the  weaknes.s  of  their  eco- 
nomic position.  If  the  demand  for  petroleum 
proves  unexpectedly  .strong,  then  they  would 
brealc  the  agreement.^,  as  they  have  in  tl..> 
past.  If  the  demand  for  petroleum  proves 
aa  weak  a3  they  e.spect.  thev  would  count- 
on  the  United  States  and  other  impor-ii.g 
nations  to  abide  by  its  commitments. 

INCREASING    TARH  K    BAP.RFKRS 

The  OPEC  coun;r!es  rerovrnize  that  their 
ability  to  export  petroleum  will  be  hicreasl 
li:gly  constrained  hi  the  next  lew  years  :■- 
the  ener-y  markers  in  various  industria! 
countries  become  Incre.isingly  .se^njeuted 
from  the  v.orld  market  The  Uni-ed  States 
will  apply  tariffs  or  quot.is  to  iniporrs.  much 
as  in  the  1960.S.  and  the  US.  price  w.a  be 
substantially  aixave  tiie  world  price.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  British  home  market  will  be  pro- 
tected from  low-cosi  Middle  Ea.~t  impor's 
so  that  North  Sea  producers  will  tie  able  to 
recover  tlie  hicih  co^ts  of  offshore  drlllin*'  In 
Continental  Europe,  and  Japan,  similar"lm- 
port-hmitint:  niea.-ures  will  l)e  adopted  t.i 
reduce  deix-udencc  on  lorea-u  .Sources  ot 
energy. 

The  f;rowth  of  .-uch  b.'.rrle  rs  to  impor'.s  wil 
Increasingly  lenre  off  qpec  .supplies  and  fie 
OPEC  countries  will  und  thenLsoIves  with 
more  oil  than  markets  At  that  st.ige  ac(e^, 
to  markets  Ui  the  d.  velc#«d  countries  will  be 
very  valuable,  and  OTiC  countries  will  com- 
pete aggressively  for  market  .sh.tres. 

For  iho  next  seve.'al  month.s.  t))e  United 
States  fa-es  a  polic-  dilemma.  Is  It  worth- 
while to  adopt  a  1-1  tariff  on  imported  petro- 
leum' Or  set  quotas  to  reduce  imports  bv 
half-million  barrels  a  da-.  .'  Or  impose  a  ?as.j'- 
line  tax  of  15  ceirs  or  20  r-ent,  a  gallon' 
Or  adopt  measures  de.-Jt;ned  to  increase  a«- 
niestlc  eneruv  supplies'  Should  any  of  these 
policies  >  followed,  given  that  the  world 
price  could  fall  sharpU  '  Simllarlv,  l.s  it 
worthwiKle  for  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  Ion,.;- term  supi.ly  a-rermeius  with  vari- 
ous oil  exporter^'.' 

OPEC  >  ubillty  to  maintain  the  price  over 
the  next  ftw  monih.s  d.jes  not  depend  on 
whether  the  U.S.  adopts  import  tariff-; 
quotas,  gasoline  ta\. -i  or  domestic  produc- 
tion subsidies.  They  will  have  only  a  modest 
impact  in  altering  demand-supply  rela'^o-n 
in  the  near  future.  I.-.stead,  policy  Bhotild 
locus  on  twj  other  nua.  ure'= : 


The  U.S.  .should  indicate  to  selected  oil 
p-fKlucing  countries  that  tiiev  will  be  granted 
favored  access  to  the  U.S.  market  in  the  next 
decade,  provided  they  maintain  their  produc- 
tion In  the  next  few  months.  In  late  1972. 
Saudi  Arabia  s  oil  mmi.-ter  Ahmed  Zakl  Yam- 
ani  suggested  an  a.s.'-ured  acce.ss  arrangement 
but  Wa.shuijton  .should  link  any  such  as- 
.Miranced  'o  minimum  production  guaran- 
tees. 

Further.  Washington  ml;,'ht  also  encourage 
companies  to  reduce  their  petroleum  in  stor- 
age. It  could  nudge  the  price  downward  by 
buying  oil  lor  auction  to  distributors;  the 
price  decline,  by  indicating  the  vulnerability 
<>.  the  pe-roleum  inventory,  would  induce 
owners  to  reduce  their  stocks.  While  the 
■Ireasury  would  Incur  a  financial  loss  from 
this  anri-stockpiling  tactic,  consumers  would 
benent  from  lower  prices.  More  Importantlv. 
as  owners  of  the  Inventory  reduced  their 
stock.-?,  this  would  sharpiv  lncrea.se  pre.-=.sures 
oil  the  cartel,  which  also  would  re-uit  in 
lower  prices  to  consumers. 


HI  arch  Jl,  i<):r, 


I.'UR.M.  HE.ALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 


IN 


or   KEN'TVCKY 

I  HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENlAl  I\I  .S 
Thursday.  March  20.  1973 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
year.s  the  Congre.'^s  ha.s  weighed  the  mer- 
it.s  and  dcmeritc;  of  a  number  of  across- 
the-board  propo.sals  designed  to  solve 
The  problems  inherent  in  oui-  complex 
healtli  delivery  .system. 

It  is  tempting,  I  must  admit,  to  enter- 
tain tlie  notion  that  these  problems  can 
fill  be  solved  with  one  monumental  legis- 
latite  .solution. 

II  is  tempting,',  Mr.  Speaker:  but  I  sub- 
nm  fliiit  such  a  course  is  ill-considered 
simplistic,  and  dangerous.  And  I  .submit 
that  it  cannot  work. 

Our  health  care  system  is  incredibly 
diverse.  We  deliver  care  to  the  patent 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  This  Ls  the  strength 
of  tlie  system:  that  it  is  flexible:  that  it 
accommodates  to  the  widely  difTcring 
needs  of  our  communities. 

I  do  not  mean  to  implv  bv  that  ob.ser- 
vation  a  system  perfect  of  its  kind— one 
that  should  be  immune  to  change,  be- 
cau.^c  there  is  no  need  for  improvement 
Inipro\emcnts  arc  indeed  necessary 
But  in  our  desire  to  make  them  let  Us 
not  recreate  the  bed  of  Procrustes  who 
accommodated  guests  too  tall  bv  sawing 
off  their  le?s:  and  guests  too  short  by 
stretchincr  them  on  tlie  rack  The 
i.cluevement  of  .symmetry  bv  such  de- 
M<cs  IS  hard-won  at  best  and  is  never 
rnucli  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone  be- 
sides Procrustes  him.self. 

Tlie  need  to  design  Prociu.-tean  pro- 
po.sals IS  u.-ually  justified  bv  the  a.sser- 
tion  of  a  cri-i.s— from  which  it  follows 
that  crisis  action  mu.'.t  be  taken.  From 
there  It  is  only  a  hop,  step,  and  jump  to 
megaproposals  wliicli  promLsc  much  and 
cnange  little. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  before  we 
proceed  to  a  consideration  of  omnlbas 
proposal.-,  wc  rather  carefully  .select  our 
tarfxets. 

One  such  target  Is  the  problem  of 
licaltii  dclivci-y  la  rural  America. 


That  problem  can  hardly  be  called 
Incomiderable. 

It  affects  the  lives  of  some  54  million 
riual  Americans. 

In  our  approach,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  these  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Let  me  quote  them  to  you: 

Poverty  in  rural  America  dominates  the 
lives  of  12  million  people  ...  or  17  per  cent 
of  the  rural  population  as  a  whole.  One  out 
of  six  people  In  rural  areas  lives  In  poverty 
compared  with  one  of  ten  in  urban  areas. 

I  remind  my  friends  that  we  presently 
have  a  variety  of  proprrams  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  hfe 
in  rural  America. 

It  is  not  a  shortage  of  programs  that 
must  concern  us  here. 

Further,  the  Government  has  most  of 
the  funds  needed  to  create  public  pro- 
■-'rams:  and  it  has  a  long  record  of  gen- 
eral rural  assistance— farm  loans,  price 
supports,  and  agricultural  extension 
services,  for  instance— from  which  to 
proceed  in  the  area  of  rural  health. 

But  Government  cannot,  and  should 
not.  be  expected  to  go  it  alone.  It  cannot 
and  should  not  if  it  expects  to  succeed. 
Government  must  draw  on  the  enthusi- 
asm, energies,  and  knowledge  of  physi- 
cians, farm  groups,  businessmen,  trade 
unions,  consumer  groups,  individuals 
collcKes. 

With  them,  it  should  develop  a  co- 
herent stratcfiy  for  tackling  the  manv 
problems  that  now  beset  so  many  of  our 
rural  communities. 

I  am  calling  then,  for  a  national  strat- 
e'^-.  Mr.  Speaker,  and,  I  am  also  arguing 
that  our  national  strategy  be  thought 
out  thoroughly  in  advance;  that  it  be 
realistic  as  well  as  ambitious;  and  that  it 
be  practical,  not  abstract. 

It  does  us  no  good,  for  example,  to 
make  rural  he;tlth  care  more  commonly 
available  if  we  do  not,  at  the  same  time, 
make  it  more  easily  accessible.  What 
good  is  the  finest  modern,  central  clinic 
if  the  people  it  is  designed  to  serve  can- 
not get  to  it,  because  they  lack  the  means 
ol  transportation? 

It  has  been  this  sort  of  thinking  on 
my  part,  and  on  the  part  of  many  of  my 
medical  colleagues  experienced  In  the 
problems  of  rural  health  care  delivery, 
that  leads  me  to  introduce  the  Rural 
Health  Care  Delivery  Improvement  Act 
of  1975. 

Tins  measure  would  have  the  Congress 
find  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
development  and  improvement  of  rural 
health  caie  delivery;  that  availability  of 
health  services  in  many  rural  areas  is 
below  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole;  that 
although  present  Federal  programs  are 
applicable'  to  niral  health,  there  has  been 
no  centralized  focus  on  the  health  needs 
of  rural  areas:   that  community  health 
programs  can  best  be  planned  and  imple- 
mented at  the  community  and  regional 
level   with  coordination  at  community, 
regional.  State,  and  National  levels;  that 
there  is  a  need  for  feasibiUty  studies,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  of  rural 
health  care  delivery  models  and  compon- 
ents; that  recognition  by  rural  communi- 
ties should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  rural 
health  resources  are  limited  and  that 
tonscquently,    alternative   rural   healtli 
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care  delivery  models  and  components 
should  be  developed  and  tested;  and  that 
experimental  and  developmental  rural 
health  care  delivery  model.'-  and  or  com- 
ponents should  be  dc\eloped  with  a  view 
to  liocoming  finaiicially  .v.-U->iistaining 
within  3  years. 

The  bill,  therefore,  call-  fui  iho  e-^lab- 
Iishmciit  of  a  Federal  entity  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  tlie  authority  to  coordinate 
Fcciei-al  activities,  review  existing  pro- 
j^t.uns.  and  initiate  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  programs  which  can  improve 
rural  health  care  delivery. 

The  Office  of  Rural  Health,  as  this 
entity  would  be  called,  would  be  admin- 
i.-tered  and  run  by  a  director  appointed 
bv  the  Secretary.  The  director  would  be 
a  qualified  health  care  professional. 

He  would  be  authorized  to  award 
grants,  contracts,  loans,  and  loan  guar- 
antees for  projects  to  examine  existing 
models  of  rural  health  care  delivery,  to 
determine  their  applicability  to  other 
rural  areas,  and  to  assist  in  the  study, 
planning,  development,  rxpcritncntation. 
and  demonstration  ol  rural  lieaUli  care 
delivery  models. 

The  bill  would  al.-o  establish  an  11- 
man  Rural  Health  Care  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  would  advise  the  Director 
and  make  recommendations  to  him  with 
respect  to  overall  planning,  policies,  ob- 
jectives, and  priorities.  The  committee 
would  consist  of  six  doctors  of  medicine, 
one  of  whom  could  be  a  doctor  of  osteo- 
pathy, knowledgeable  in  rural  health 
care  delivery;  one  dentist:  and  five  rec- 
ognized authorities  in  rural  health  care 
delivery. 

The  bill  wouM  authori.-c  S7ri  million 
ftu-  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976; 
SlOO  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jiuic  30,  1977:  and  S125  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  endni'-i  June  30,  1978. 

Herewith,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  bill  in 
detail: 

II, R.  62ifi 
.•\  oiU  to  esuibli.sh  an  Oilice  rif  Rural  Htallh 
vvilhin  the  Department  of  He.ilth.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  to  assist  in  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  Rural 
Health  Care  Delivery  Models  and 
Components 

Be  it  enacted  h.v  """  Scnute  and  House 
of  RepTcacyitatii  cs  of  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
A"!ehca  in  Congress  ass^'nibled. 

Skction  1.  That  this  Act  mav  !it^  cited  as 
the  "Rural  Health  Care  Dehverv  Impr(>ve- 
ment  Act  of  1975'. 

riN-niNrs;    ntrcLABA-r  i.iN   ''i    i.M' v 
AND   pURPosr 
Sf.c.  2,  (a)  'I  he  Congress  hnd — 
(It    that  there  is  an  urcent   need  for  tlie 
cifvelopment     and     Imnrovenient     of     rural 
health  care  delivery  in  many  aip;is  through- 
o'lr  the  nation: 

(2)  that  avallal-ulily  of  he.il'h  ser\-ices  in 
n-iMiy  rural  arons  Is  below  tlutt  tif  the  nation 
as  a  V.  lK>le; 

CI)  that  alth,>u;-:h  current  airl-.orl/ed  fed- 
eral programs  are  applicable  to  nirnl  health, 
there  has  been  no  centrali/ecl  focus  on  the 
Ileal  I  h  needs  of  rural  areas; 

(4)  that  community  health  proi^rams  can 
best  be  planned  and  Implemented  at  the 
community  and  regiontil  level  vith  coordi- 
nation at  community,  rejtioival.  state,  and 
n.itional  level^i: 

(5)  that  there  Is  a  need  for  feasibility 
s'udics,  development,  and  dcmo.ijt ration  of 
rural  healtli  cure  delivery  mode!.-  iiud  com- 
P'uents: 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

(Gl  that  recot-'uition  by  rural  commui:i- 
ties  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  rural 
health  resources  are  limited  and  that  con.-e- 
quently.  alternative  rural  health  care  deliv- 
ery models  and  componeras  sliould  be  tested 
and  developed;  and 

(7)  tliat  experimental  and.  developmental 
rural  health  care  delivery  models  and  or 
components  should  be  developed  with  a  view- 
to  bscommj;  linancially  self-.sUitaiiiins;  v.itli- 
iu  three  years. 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  C<mi,,re.;s  aud  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro\  ide  assistance  to 
proiirams  for  the  delivery  of  health  services 
ill  order  to  increase  the  a\nllability  of  licalth 
care  services  to  residents  of  rural  areas.  This 
purpose  .should  be  achie\'ed  thvoutih  the 
e.stablishmem  of  a  federal  entity  uirhm  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  aud  Wel- 
fare having  the  authority  to  coordinate  fed- 
eral activities,  review  existing  programs,  and 
initiate  demonstration  projecis  and  proirram-, 
which  can  improve  rural  health  care  delivery, 

I  STAtlMSIlMENT     Or    OFFICE    OF     RUR.\L     HUALTH 

Sfc.  3.  There  is  established  witliin  the  De- 
partment of  HealLh.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
an  Olfice  of  Rural  Health.  The  Olfice  shall  be 
admini-.tered  aud  headed  by  a  Director  who 
shall  be  a  ciualihed  health  care  proie-~-:iona'. 
appointed  by  the  .Secretary. 

DiniciciR   or    riiE  officf:   xEcnNir .u.   .vnd 

Piior  ISSIONAL      rER30NN.\l. 

St;  .  4,  (a)  The  Duectnr  of  the  OiLcc  of 
rai.il  Health,  under  the  t;ciicral  direction 
ar.<l  .-upervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
F.ducaiion.  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  a.  the  "Secretary"),  shall  carry  out  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  vested  in  him 
or  to  the  Oilice  bv  or  under  this  Act.  and  shall 
perform  such  related  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  tuir- 
poses  of  this  .Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  receive  basic  pay 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  under  subchapter  11  of 
C'lnpier  ,t3  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

ici  The  Director  shall  appoint  in  addition 
to  the  regular  pcr.-onnel  of  the  Oilice  under 
his  direction  and  control,  such  technical  and 
profe.=.-ional  personnel  and  consulumts  as  aie 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Office,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  yoverninv;  ap- 
pointments in  The  competitr.  e  service  or  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  Chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  cla^s- 
ification  and  General  Scliedule  pay  rates. 

(d)  Such  technical  and  professional  per- 
sonnel and  consultants  shall  incliuie  sjie- 
cialists  In  the  health  professions  as  well  a^ 
specialists  In  environmental  health,  com- 
munity organization,  communication,  trans- 
portation, and  such  other  areas  as  the  Di 
rector  deems  appropriate. 

DniECTOR'S      AUTHORITY 

Src.  5.  (h)  The  Director  shall  have  t:.e  au- 
thority to  award  grants,  contracts,  loans,  and 
loan  guarantees  for  projects  to  examine  exist- 
ing models  of  rural  health  care  deliverv.  to 
determine  their  applicability  and  transfera- 
bility to  other  rural  areas,  and  to  assist  in 
the  study,  planning,  de\elopment.  experi- 
mentation, and  demonstration  of  rural  healtn 
care  delivery  models  and  or  components.  E.x- 
cept  in  the  case  of  assist.-iuce  for  feasibility 
studies,  assistance  shall  be  provided  oiil\- 
whcn  the  Director  has  deterniiued  tliat  such 
a^^sistaiice  is  likely  to  further  the  jioal  of  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  health  care  serv- 
ices in  rural  areas  where  the  Director  hcis 
determined  that  adequate  services  arc  pres- 
ently not  available.  In  determining  the  eli- 
gibility of  any  entity  (which  term  shall  in- 
clude an  individual)  for  assistance  for  im- 
proving the  availability  of  health  care  serv- 
ices in  a  rural  area,  the  Director  will  consider 
the  extent  to  which  the  entity  will  Incor- 
porate In  its  ac'i". itios  one  or  more  of  the 
foUowin'' ; 
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( 1 1  Identification  of  the  demographic  and 
geographic  charactei  istics  which  categorJ7e 
an  are.,  as  rural.  Including  the  definition  ai'J 
delineation  of  health  service  areas; 

i2)  Identiticution  of  bcnencial  (including 
new  and  innov-.itive)  health  components  ot 
various  types  of  rural  health  care  delivery 
models,  and  uUli/.ation  of  such  components 
in  increasing  availability  of  health  care 
services; 

(3)  Identification  and  utilisation  of  trans- 
portation model-  appropriate  In  achieving  the 
goal  of  making  health  care  services  avail- 
at)lc  to  residents  of  rural  areas; 

i4i  identUication  and  utllizatir.n  of  appro- 
pi-iaie  conmiunication.s  in  rural  areas; 

(5i  determination  and  utilization  of  eco- 
nonucally  feasible  u-es  of  biomonitoring 
technology; 

(Gl  emergency  mcdicil  care  components 
and  FVhtems  available  to  meet  the  .special 
probletuf:  of  the  rural  areas; 

(7i  education  programs  in  rural  areas,  in- 
cludiK-  health  and  nutrition  education,  as 
well  as  continuing  education  for  health  pro- 
fessionals; 

(Bi  experimentation  in  appropriate  link- 
agcs  V. ith  regionalized  health  programs  and 
facilities  in  its  and  other  rural  areas,  and 
with  h.ea'.ln  progiams  and  facilities  in  urban 
areas: 

(P)  development  ot  community  planning 
inechav.isms  so  that  the  communities  can 
develoj)  health  care  delivery  models  appro- 
priate lo  their  needs. 

(lOi    provision  for  comniUnity  support  for 
appropriate  health  care  delivery  models  and 
or  components   including   necessary   stafhng, 
coi.struction.  and  eciuipment;  and 

(111  idcntincation  and  utiliza'ion  of  ap- 
propriate dental  services  for  rural  areas, 

lb)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  any 
project  under  subsection  (ai  above  unless 
the  Director  has  satisfactory  evidence  iridi- 
catiii'-T  that  the  tvpe  of  project  being  assisted 
will  he  tran.-.'err.ible  or  adaptable  to  other 
rural  areas. 

ICI  -No  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  a 
project  under  subsection  (a»  abo->e  unless  the 
projec.  ill  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Dircitor.  provides  for  periodic 
evalua-.ion  of  tiie  efteciiveness  of  the  project 
in  meeting  its  purposes. 

(d)  Any  assistance  pro\  ided  under  sub- 
section (at  above,  mav  al'^o  Include  suppor* 
for  stallif-g.  construction,  and  furnishing  of 
necessatv  equipment,  StailmB;  assistatice 
would  be  limited  in  the  first  year  to  90  per 
centum  of  such  costs,  to  60  per  centum  of 
such  co.st  ill  t!ie  .second  year,  and  to  30  p>,-r 
centum  of  such  cost  in  tlie  third  year. 

(e)  The  Director  shall — 

( I  I  provide  liaison  amont:  all  agencies  and 
insli-uiuentahties  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  health 
care  pro.-trams  in  rural  areas; 

(Ji  make  a  periodic  evaluation  of  other 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare programs  relating  to  health  care  in 
rural  at  cas.  including  development  of  ade- 
quate  manpower  and  to  make  periodic  rei  oni- 
meiuia'io!-is  to  the  Secretary: 

(3i  provide  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
vice for  the  development  of  rural  health  care 
deliverv  models  and  or  components  including 
such  assistance  and  advice  to  health  pro- 
viders, and  including  such  assistance  to  ex- 
pand exi.siing  or  develop  new  medical  groups 
in  rural  areas; 

(4)  pro-iide  for  evaluation  of  the  projects 
a-sisted  under  this  .^ct  In  order  to  insure  that 
liie  pro'ccis  are  carried  out  In  conformance 
with  tlie  application  for  the  assistance  and 
in  conformance  with  regulations  of  the 
Director; 

(5»  proMde  for  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  assisted  under  this  Act 
with  programs  and  projects  of  the  National 
Health  .Service  Corps  to  the  end  that  the 
development  aud  expansion  of  private  medl- 
c.U  care  v, ill  be  encouraged. 
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Sec.  (3.  A^tncltfS  r.iul  dcpai  [lipnt.,  of  ;;ic 
Federal  Ooveriimeiu  are  hercbv  autliorUed 
by  this  Act  to  rntrr  Into  contracrs  with  il\e 
Office  of  Rural  Health  to  enable  the  Office 
of  Ruriil  Health  to  carrv  out  provisions  and 
'T  fiincrion«;  ainh<-.r.z''d  by  law  dealing  wli.'! 
riirul  health  care  delivery  or  dcvelopme;:* 

AL-Tnor>I?ATION   OF  Arl'KurniATION.S 

St:..-.  7.  (.1)  For  grams  ;iiid  contracts.  .»s 
.iiithori^d  by  .Sections  5  iind  9.  tlicre  Is  au- 
thorised to  be  nppropil.iied  the  sum  of  $75  - 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending;  Jii^e  30 
I97C.  ilie  snni  of  *100. 000,000  for  the  fiscal 
$125,000,000  for  the  Ji  ,cal  ycur  ending 
June  .iO.  1978, 

lb)  Any  amount.s  appropriated  pursuant 
to  Uiw  .section  shall  reniftln  available  until 
expended  and  any  uniounj-,  authoti/,ed  for 
any  n>cal  year  under  ihi.-,  sccilou  but  not 
appropriated,  nwy  be  appropriated  for  &nv 
•succeeding  hscal  year  commencing  pr(..r  l") 
July  1.  1978. 

LOA.V  Ol'ARANTEr.S  AND  LOANS 

Sec  8.  (al  The  Director  niav  not  approve 
the  application  for  aas'stance  under  this  Acs 
unle-^s — 

(1 )  he  determines,  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
for  which  a  guarantee  U  sough:,  that  the 
terms,  condition.^,  maturity,  security  lU 
any),  and  schedule  and  amounts  of  repay- 
ment-i  with  re.<=;pect  to  the  lo.in  are  sufflctent 
to  protect  the  nnancial  interests  of  the 
United  State 5  and  are  otherwise  reasonable 
and  in  accord  with  re'.iuIation?.  including  a 
cLtfrmmation  that  the  rate  of  lnfere:;t  does 
net;  e>:.-eed  .such  per  centum  per  atiiuim  on 
the  pruicipal  obli<;ation  out.standuicr  a=;  the 
.Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable,  tak- 
ing' in.  account  the  ranpe  of  Interest  ratt.- 
prevaiiins:  in  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  risks  assumed  b\  ihe  United 
States: 

(■i)  the  term  of  a  loan  for  which  a  guar- 
antee is  sought  does  not  exceed  hfteen  years 
or  such  shorter  peri.d  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes; and 

(3)  he  obtains  asurances  that  the  appli- 
cant wia  keep  such  records,  and  afford  such 
access  thereto,  and  make  .such  reports  m 
such  form  and  containing  .such  mfrrmation. 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require 

(b)  Cu.irantees  of  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion bhall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretarv  determines 
to  bo  necessary  to  lusstiro  that  the  purposes 
Of  this  part  will  be  ttcluere<'  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent ptr:n;tt,.d  by  subsection  (d),  any  of 
such  tenn.s  atul  conditions  may  be  modified 
by  the  secretary  to  the  extent  he  determines 
U  to  be  coiLsisient  with  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

let  In  the  case  of  any  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  .section,  the  United  .-iufcs  .shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  appUcan- 
the  atnount  of  any  payments  made  pursuant 
to  s'.mh  guarantee  unless  the  Secretarv  for 
good  cause,  waives  his  right  of  recovery"  and 
upon  making  any  such  payment,  the  Unite<l 
Mates  .shall  be  subrogated  to  all  oi  the 
rights  of  the  recipient  of  the  payments  win 
respect  to  which  the  guarantee  was  made 

Id  I  Miy  guarantee  of  a  loan  under  this 
.--ection  ,haa  be  Inconte.stable  in  the  h.ind; 
of  an  applicant  on  whose  behalt  such  guar- 
antee 1.S  made,  and  as  to  any  person  who 
makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  loan  V:,  such 
applicant  in  reliance  thereon,  except  for 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
.s-urh  applicant  or  such  otlicr  person. 

«e^  The  cunnilatlve  total  of  the  princip.xl 
•^f  th^•  loans  outstandln,^  at  any  time  wi:h 
respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been  1=- 
.'.led.  or  which  ha.e  been  directly  made,  un- 
der th.s  .section  may  not  exceed  .such  limita- 
ilon.s  as  may  be  .speci.iol  m  approprlationa 
Acts. 

(f)(lKA)  There  Is  hereby  es-abll.shed  In 
the  Treasury  a  rural  healh  care  delivery 
loan  guarantee  and  loan  fund   (heroinafter 
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i!i  this  section  referred  to  as  '.he  -fund) 
which  .shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  ti.me  to 
t.me  in  appropriations  Acts,  d)  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under 
guarantees  i,s.sued  by  him  under  this  section 
and  Hi)  for  dire-t  loans  to  public  entities. 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
Ihe  lund  frotn  time  to  time  such  amounts 
as  m.iy  be  required  for  the  fund.  There  -hall 
be  dppo-ired  in  the  fund  a.-nounts  received 
by  t)!e  .Secretary  as  intercut  pavments  or  lo- 
pavmcnts  of  principal  on  loans  and  any 
oiier  moneys,  property,  or  a:->sets  derived  by 
him  from  his  operations  under  this  section 
iiichidin-  any  moneys  derived  f^o.^l  the  s^Ie 
of  assets. 

iB)  Of  -he  moneys  In  the  fund  !hcre  shall 
be  available  ,o  the  Secretarj-  for  the  purpose 
tu    mak.n-   direct   loans   to   public   entities 
onl,  such  sums  as  are  appropriate  for  such 
purijo.^e,  or  sums  received  by  the  Socreiarv 
as  lii-.eresr  payments  or  repayments  of  prin- 
cipal on  such  loans  and  authorised  in  apnro- 
pr...lions  Acts  to  be  used  for  .such  piupos" 
12}  If  at  any  time  the  monevs  iu  the  fund 
ure   iiLsutncicnt   to  enable    the   Secretary   to 
0!scl,arge  his  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 
iion  lo  meet  obligations  under  guarantees  of 
louis  under  subsection  (a),  he  Is  authorized 
to  Isstie   lo   the  Secretary  of   the  Treasury 
noici    or    other    obligation    In    iurh    forms 
and  denominations  bcarintj  ^nch  niaturltxs 
n'ld  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  pre-cribed  by  the  Serrotarv  with  th<- 
approval   of  the  Secretary  of  the"  Treasury 
Such   notes   or  other  obllRatlons   -hall   bear 
niterc-.  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea.sury,  taking  into  consi.iora- 
tion   the   current   avera-e   market   yield   on 
ont.Manding  marketable   obligations  of   the 
Lmted  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  nion-Ii  preceding  the  issuance  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  .Secretary  of 
Ihe  Treasury  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations  Is- 
sued  hereunder  and  for  that   purpose  he  is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  .se- 
curiti-rs   Issued    under    The   Second   Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be   issued  under  that 
Act.   as  amended,  are  e.stcnded   to  incIud-> 
a-iy  purchase  of  such  notes  and  obligations' 
Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m.ay  at  any 
time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions acqtiired   by  him   under   this  subsec- 
tion. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  .sales 
by   :he  Secretary  of   the   Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated 
as  public   debt   transactions   of  the   United 
•States  Sums  borrowed  und^r  this  subsection 
'■hall  be  depo.ltcd  in  the  fttnd  and  redemp- 
tion of  such  notes  and  obllgatlotis  shall  bo 
made  by  the  Secretary  from  such  fund. 

1^)  I  1)  lA)  Any  loan  by  the  Secret.iry  under 
this  section  shall  be.ir  interest-  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  the  current  rate  of  Interest 
prevailing  with  respect  to  loans  which  are 
>;.taranteert  under  subsection   la), 

(B)  No  such  loan  may  be  made  unless 

li)  the  Secretary  is  reasonably  s.^tisfied 
that  the  applicant  therefor  will  bo  able  to 
make  payment.3  of  principal  and  iutere,' 
tiurcon  when  due.  and 

(II)  the  applicant  provides  the  Secretary 
\\itii  reasonable  assurances  that  there  will 
be  available  to  it  stich  additional  funds  as 
may  be  neces,ary  to  complete  the  project 
A  ah  rc-pect  to  which  such  loan  is  requested. 
tC)  Any  such  loan  .shall  have  such  se- 
curity, have  such  maturity  date,  be  repay- 
able in  such  Installments,  and  be  subject  to 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  (including 
provisions  for  recovery  in  case  of  default) 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  while 
adequa'cly  protecthig  the  financial  Intirests 
cf  the  Unifed  States. 


iDI  No  sui  h  loan  sh.i'l  ha-.e  a  terra  1:; 
e\cc.ss  of  firtcen  years. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may.  for  good  cause, 
waive  any  right  of  recovery  which  he  has  bv 
reason  of  tlic  failure  of  a  public  organ:. ■;;'- 
tioii  to  make  payment  of  principal  and  m- 
icivst  on  a  loan  under  this  section. 

GRANTS,   •■•JNtRAC  rs,   LOANS,   AND   LC..\>i 
CfARANIFL'S 

Hie.  0.  (ni  The  Director  m,Ty  make  grants 
to  public  and  i.onpn.St  piivate  entities,  may 
enter  Into  con*r,'.cts  with  public  and  private 
entities  and  indl\iduals.  and  the  Secretary 
may  provide  loans  lo  public  entities,  a-iii 
may  provide  loan  guarantees  to  private  en- 
tities and  individual...  for  projects  described 
ill  Section  5. 

(b)  No  gr.iiil.  C(.nh-n-t.  ],,.^n.  or  loan  gu.'.r- 
fiutee  may  be  a  '.ardcd  under  this  .\ct  unlc.-s 
an  applicutinu  liierefor  has  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Director,  and  the 
Rural  Health  Care  Advi^ory  Committee,  lu^r 
siiall  any  such  as.,i-.tance  be  awarded  wi'h- 
out  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  state  and 
k)cal  medical  society,  s.uh  an  appIicatio:i 
.•fiiall  be  in  such  form  and  submitted  to  lli'> 
Director  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretarv 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  In  c.-der  to  b.' 
approved,  an  application  .shall  Include  as- 
suratices  to  the  sati.sfact Ion  of  the  Direcinr 
that  c:iisiing  facilities  and  .services  will  be 
utili.^ed  to  the  n-.axiinum  extent  fca.sible,  and 
shall  contain  itiformation  .such  as  tlie  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  This  shall 
Include  a.ssurances  .sati.sfactory  to  the  Direc- 
tor that  tiie  applicant,  is  qvuilnied  to  ca-rv 
out  the  provi.sion.s  outlined  in  the  applica- 
tion and  that  the  program  will  be  conduct td 
In  cooperation  with  the  platniitii.'  entity  re- 
ferred to  in  section  U). 

Sr.c.  10.  The  Director  nnv  not  approve  an 
nppllcaiion  under  this  Act  unless  the  plan- 
ning apiency  nfcned  to  in  section  314ib)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  or  If  there  Is 
no  such  agency  or  organization,  then  the 
state  plaiuiir.g  agency  referred  to  in  section 
314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  has 
been  provided  an  oppcriuniiv  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  to  review 
the  application  and  to  submit  to  the  Director 
for  his  conridcration  It  ^  reconnnendatioi-s 
respecting  approval  of  the  application. 

Sec.  11,  raynient  may  be  made  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  at  such 
intervals  and  on  such  conditlon.s  as  the  Di- 
rector finds  necessary. 

Sec.  12.  Coiur.icts  mav  be  entered  iuM 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  Sections 
•iG4|b)  and  3709  of  the  Re\  ised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  (31  U.S  C.  529.  41  U.S.C.  5). 

RtTM.    IIEM.III   CARr    ADVISl.RY   COMMrrTLl: 

Str.  l:{.  Tliere  Ls  established  a  Rural  Health 
Clio  AdvLsory  Commit.ce  which  shall  advi.se. 
consult  Willi,  and  make  recommendations  to' 
the  Director  wlili  re.'pect  to  o\trnIl  plannln  • 
policies,    object ivrs    and    priorities    for    the 
onice  of  Rur.il  Health  and  the  general  ad- 
ministration of   i!ie  program  created   under 
this    .^cl.    The    Committee    sliall    consist    cf 
eleven  members,  appointed  bv  the  Secretar'-. 
who  by  virtue  of   their  etlucation.   trahiin^-. 
or  experience  are  qualined  to  carry  out  li.f 
functions  as  members  of  the  Committee.  0( 
the  members  so  appointed,  six  shall  be  Doc- 
tors  cf  Medichie.   one  of   whom   may  bo   a 
doctor  of  Osteopathy,  knowledgeable  hi  rural 
healih  care  delivery,  one  shall  bo  a  Dentist 
and  the  remainder  shall  be  persons  who  are 
recogni;^ed   authorities   in   rural   health   care 
delivery,  r\v-  Secretary  ,shall  de-ignate  one 
meinbrr  of  the  Committee  to  Ije  Chairman  of 
the  C-.mmittce  and  the  Committee  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairm.'m  but  not  less  tlia:i 
four  times  year. 

(b)(1)  Tlie  Committee  shall  conduct  a 
^■tudy  and  shall  within  eighteen  months  after 
Its  appointment,  and  annu.i]ly  thereafter, 
submit  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
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^rcpcit  on  11-e  iicroTOpUsIiir.ents  of  th:  A  ' 
'l,.^  „\epnng  the  r^^al  of  Inrrcasii.g  the  a-.all- 
"bi'itv  of  heultli  c;iie  in  rural  areas  ai.tl  al.so 
villi  respect  to  the  need  for  continued  a— 
sistatue  under  the  Act,  The  Ci.mmlilee  .^'.:uu 
lucluoe  recoii'.i'.iendations  f<jr  Ic^i^^latlve  and 
admiuisuatne  modmcii:  i'.ns  a-  it  ciclti'.v..ucs 
j.ljpu'priii'.e  to  f-.Tln-r   il-.e  p,ap<.->s  of   (...■■ 

Act,    '  ,         .     , 

(C)  Members  of  (he  Coinuuii-  -  lothf.-  r.,;ii 
f  e-nbers  vho  rre  fuUtime  otiuci-s  <■■:  c  ■  - 
oicyees  of  the  United  St:itesi  Hhall,  -.'ii-le 
servitit:  on  btish.ess  oi  tlie  Committc--.  be 
t-ri  i"d  to  recei.e  a  per  diem  raiov.a.ic,-  lor 
<^r"ade  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule.  Each 
Tiieniber  ol  the  Committee,  while  so  .ser'.  iH'- 
nwa"  iroui  his  home  or  reguUir  phu-.>  ol 
b.isa.cas,  way  b.-  uiio.^cd  actual  travel  e-- 
nen.e  and  per  diem  in  lien  of  .-.\ibsi.stcnce  a.s 
.rit'iortred  by  section  ."^703  title  5  of  the 
Uniteo  States  Coile  fc^r  peisr.n.s  in  the  Go\ - 
e-i.ti'*-ut   -ervice  cnpi'ivt-d   )iiii-iii:itt.e!v  iv 


MXCrSTS  PLAN  ATTACK.S  ON  init  - 
ITIC3  IN  SUPPORT  OF  MJrxW'S 
TLi^RORISTS 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  orii«'.i;!A 
\:     !  '.I.^  HO'J&L  OF  REPRlt..-^iiNXATT\'.  - 

Thursday.  March  20,  J97S 

Ml.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Maoist  Commuiii-'^t  groups  have 
been  active  again.st  utilities  ov;ned  by 
the  Southern  Co.  since  List  summer  wiien 
the  company-  announced  the  signing  of 
a  3-year  contract  to  import  coal  for  use 
in  ils  Florida  power  generating  plants. 

Local  Maoist  proups  and  coalitions  in 
Birminsham.  Mobile,  and  Atlanta  imme- 
diately organized  demonstrations  and 
picket  lines,  in  their  words,  to  Ihil:  "the 
struggles  of  United  Stales  and  South 
African  workins:  )Deople  against  iheir 
common  enemy.  U.S.  imperialism." 

I  would  note   that  the   Communists' 
'anti-imperiali.st"  campaigns  are  based, 
0!t  Lenin's  precept  that  imperialism  i'^ 
lite  --highest  stage"  of  capitalism. 

During  1974,  the  two  most  vocal  ci- 
gatiizations  in-.olvcd  in  the  coal  protests 
were  the  Biimingham  Coalition  To  StcaJ 
South  African  Coal,  in  which  tlie  Revolii^ 
tionary  Union  plays  the  leading  role: 
and  the  Atlanta  Stop  the  Coal  Coahtlon, 
in  \rhich  the  October  League,  tlie  chief 
rival  of  the  Kevolulionary  Union,  sets 
policy. 

Among  the  other  organizations  active 
ill  tlie  Atlanta  Stop  the  Coal  Coalition 
;r.-e  the  African  LiL>eration  Support  Com- 
mit iec — ALSC;  the  Black  Labor  Action 
Committee — BLAC;  the  October  League's 
.\tlanta  Labor  Action  Alliance — ALAA — 
'vh'iC'a  was  formerly  known  as  the  At- 
lanta Strike  Support  Committee:  the 
Scut  item  Conference  Educational 
Fund — ^SCEF.  a  former  o)ici-ation  of  the 
Comnmnist  Party,  U.S.A..  which  vi'as 
ttiktu  over  hi  1973  by  a  Maoist-domi- 
nated coalition:  and  the  self-admittedly 
.socialist  Georgia  Power  Project — GPP. 

Alter  a  series  of  preliminan'  planning 
oonii-rences  coordinated  by  SCEF,  ap- 
proximately 150  members  and  supporters 
of  militant  groups  who  follow  the  Maoist 
\ariely  of  communism  met  in  closed  ses- 
s'Qt-.s  )u  Atlanta.  February  1-2.  1973,  to 
Oifc.uni^e  the  structure  and  policies  of  a 
ne.v    so,;tli'\Ide    coalilion    dc"iu;i'^'i    to 


IXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

block  the  import  of  South  African  coal 
by  the  Southern  Co.  and  to  organize  sup- 
port for  guerrillas  in  Africa. 

The  conference  call  was  initiated  by 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund  and  was  endorsed  by  the  African 
Liberation  Support  Committee,  an  eclec- 
tic, nationally  active  coaUtion  of  Negro 
"cultural  nationalists"  and  M-a;xitt- 
l.-oninists. 

Tlie  call  was  nor.  widely  .lisiribulcrl  nor 
j.-L,i;liiized.  but  v.as  sent  onlv  to  tlrose 
••who  can  unite  around,  first,  si^.owing 
tlie  connection  bet^\een  tiie  struggles  ol 
workers  and  oppressed  peoples  iti  the 
United  States  and  Southern  Africa:  sec- 
ond, concrete  support  for  the  libera  i ion 
struggles  in  South.ern  Africa:  thiid.  re- 
lating the  coal  import.s  lo  tiie  cuirenl 
crisis  of  imi>erialism."' 

The  "imperialist  preso"  \\as  i;ot  invit- 
ed, nor  were  representatives  of  ri\al 
Communist  factions.  When  alert,  patri- 
otic constituents  informed  me  of  this 
radical  meeting  and  the  veil  of  secrecy 
V.  as  pulled  away,  its  organizers  responded 
V.  ith  Kome  Orwelliaii  "doublethink"  that 
the  meetings  were  not  secret,  but  would 
be  open  to  prescrecned  reporters  who 
would  agree  to  report  the  conference 
favorably. 

Among  the  groups  represented  at  the 
Stop  the  Coal  coi-ifereuce  were: 

Tiie  October  League,  Marsi^l-Iciini^t 
(OLi. 

Tlie  Revolutionary  Union  (RU) . 

Southern  Coufereuce  Education.:!  find 
I, SCEF). 

Workers  Vforld  Party  (VVWP) . 

Iranian  Student  Association  {ISA). 

Ampricau  Committee  on  Africa  (ACOA  i . 

Alricau  Liberation  Support  Curnnn.iet; 
I  \LSC  > . 

Black  Workers  Congre^ss  (B-ft-C  i . 

reoplc's  Community  Hall.  Mobile.  Ali'').i;;iu. 

Selina  Project,  Birmingham,  AL. 

Mew  Orleans  Strike  Support  Committee. 

United  Farmworkers  Support  Commiii-tc, 
Tampa,  Fla. 
■-'■     Africim    Peop!c-;>   Socinli-^t    Pali;',    Oainc.-- 
\  ille.  Fla. 

Xashville  Blnck  Lft'x>r  Alliance. 

Studenl  Aiiti-Imj)eriali.st  League,  T.  'luhas- 
s.^e.  Fin, 

Committee  for  Prisoner  Suppwit,  Binning- 
hiim,  Ala. 

Birmingham  Coalition  to  Stop  Soiiili  A.'ri- 
can  Coal. 

Malcolm  X  United  Liberation  Front,  TI.i. 

Tallahassee  Anti-Repression  Coalition. 

Pliiladelphia  (Pa,)  Coalition  to  feii  p 
Rliode.=ian  and  South  African  Imports. 

BaUiinore  (Md.)  Coalition  to  Stop  R'.iorU- 
;-:an  and  Sotith  African  ImporU. 

Ttillahas.see  Socialist  Grotip. 

Black  Military  Resistamv  League.  N(.r:.  Ik. 
Vii. 

Re\(ilutionary  St„dei'.t  BrigaUo.  t:ii'  RU 
;  oulh  group. 

The  Organizing  Conference  lo  Stop 
South  African  Coal  took  place  in  the 
Phyllis  Wheatly  YWCA  in  Soutiiwest  At- 
lanta. The  keynote  speaker  at  the  con- 
ference was  Tapson  Mawere,  the  U.S. 
representative  of  the  Zimbabwe  African 
National  Union — ZANU — v.ho  lives  in 
New  York  City. 

ZANU,  whose  leaders  piixlaim  Marx- 
ism-Leninisra-Mao  Tse  Tung  thought 
as  its  guiding  ininciples.  vas  formed  In 
19«3  by  a  Rev.  N.  Sithole  in  Rhodesia, 
Since  that  time,  ZANU  has  engaged  in 
teu-oriMti  against  both  blrck  and  t\hite 
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irliabiuiiits  of  UhcJtsia.  ZANU  guerril- 
las Liivt."  received  training  in  Cnina.  Al- 
gerui.  and  Ghaiin;  a^id  tliiim  to  have 
cstablisned  -libciutea  /ones'"  where  cadre 
schools  i'lid  miliiarv  ii-aining  activities 
can  oiierate  v.iUtoi.t  intciiprencc  from 
i.'if  Rh'desinn  Govei-fur.tMt. 

Thf  un-fori-t  sjjokesmiii;  M.r'erc 
ca.lcd  l'';r  a  boycott  (•:  ail  impo:*^  iroiii 
Soutiiorn  Afiica  and  note  J  that  v.iiil  • 
II  boycott  Ol  Soutii  Aiiicaii  coi.l  v.ou'.il 
nol  .tueaiiV  atiect  that  country's  econ- 
omy, but  could  act  u.^  a  -wedge"  aiouno 
which  international  solidarity  aga^nsi 
South  Africa.  H-.'  called  for  a  boycott  ol 
nil  niiodcsirn  products,  especially 
clu-cmu  ores  and  usbe?tos.  v  Viich  he  as- 
seritd  would  fiLUckly  cripple  the  Hlio- 
riesian  ecuiiouv. . 

The  entire  conieieiice  \-. as  marked  by 
bickering  on  minor  issues  among  the 
ma.ioi-  Maoist  scfts  tirc;-ent,  especially 
bctwi^cn  the  October  League  and  the  Re\  - 
oliuionary  Union.  Eventually  in  a  unity 
move,  a  position  paper  prepared  by  the 
AtlaiiLi.  chapter  of  the  ALSC  v.as  ac- 
cepted as  the  ba-is  tor  luiure  action.'-. 
Excerpts  Irom  thi-^  c'LOCument  ait- 
appended. 

I  want  to  point  out  liihl  .•\nicvica"s  pri- 
vately owned  public  utilities  have  been 
the  target  for  a  broad  range  of  protest 
gfouixs  ft)r  some  time.  The  Southern  Co,, 
the  sixth  largest  utility  in  the  United 
Stftcs.  and  its  Georgia  subsidiary,  the 
Georgia  Power  Co.,  have  been  the  target 
of  an  avowedl;/  socialist  group,  the 
Georgia  Power  Pro.iect.  which  hopes  to 
bankrupt  the  company  by  organizing 
ma>s  protests  against  nece.-sary  rate 
hikes  and  thereby  force  eventual  na- 
tionalization of  the  utility  as  a  first  stej) 
tow-ard  socialism. 

Tlie  Maoist  campaign  f^ainst  tlie  uui- 
ity  i:.  a  part  of  a  similar  strategy.  By 
stopping  tire  import  of  lower  cost  ccal. 
the  Soutiiern  Co.  will  be  forced  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  additionally.  In  a  side 
benefit,  the  South  African  ccal  is  low  hi 
sulfur  and  relatively  nonjxilluting. 
thereby  saving  the  Southern  Co.  tire  co.'^t 
of  installing  cosily  cniis-ion  control 
dtn-iccs. 

The  various  groups  al  the  conference 
spelled  out  the  goals  us  educating  "the 
American  people  about  the  nature  of 
imperialism;"  "building  internationalism 
among  tlie  American  woikers  and  peo- 
ple;" and  developing  "the  con.sciousne.>s 
and  fighting  ability  of  the  workers,  op- 
pi-ehsed  people.s,  ar.d  tlie  American  peo- 
ple in  general." 

While  the  liber;  1  i  roi  ps  targeted  fur 
inclti.sion  in  the  united  front  coalition 
did  not  attend  tlie  conleience — after  it 
had  received  critic.>l  publicity  in  the 
Rome  Ne-.vs-Tribune— the  MaoLsi  radi- 
cals liave  slated  thi't  rank-i<nd-file  min- 
ers groups,  union  officious,  cons-umer 
grouijs.  and  other  progressive  forces- 
such  as  liberal  churdies,  students,  com- 
munity organizations,  et  cetera  will  be 
approached  for  inilusiun  in  tlie  united 
front  coalition. 

11  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  of 
tlH>  progressi\e  forces  will  be  diawn 
in  to  act  vs-.  tl-^c  wiUin?  dupes  of  the 
Mroists  in  Iheir  fight  aga:nst  capitaii.siu 
and  ^upport  of  African  guerrillas. 
The  (Acerpts  Ui'.lov. . 


Maoists  Plan  Air.'.tKs  on  Uriuii'^  t?j 

SrpposT  or  African  Terrorists 
Tiie  attempt  of  the  Soutiicm  Comp.i:r.  to 
import  South  Air-wi.i  coal  is  a  direct  Indi- 
cation of  the  crisis  ci   imperialism.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  Southeni  Compaav  en  tne  part 
of  ail  those  who  v  ish  to  s'met'le  against  St, 
should   be  c;ein:y    understood  as  rtii   action 
against   t.'ie   Cttpualj^.i  and   iniperia.ist   svs- 
tem.  Im|emlism  ts  a',  the  lieurt  of  the  ex- 
ploitatlcft  of  Bl.itk  workers  in  South  Airica 
end  the  American  toiling  jnas.-cs.  Oiir  acvlv- 
ity  shoiilf.  be  geared  to  unite  as  m.mv  forces 
us  possible  iiromid  a  const' ions,  anti-iniperia!- 
Isi  prouram.  While  we  do  not  see  it  necessary 
that  all  \<ho  would  initially  join  the  strug- 
gle   would    te    coij-- iously    anti-imperiallst, 
we  do  see  it  r\s  our  re-ponsirulir.y  to  giie  Tocus 
and  direction  to  our  work  so  *hat  everyone 
will  be  ed'i'i'.ied  as  to  the  oppres.'^ivc.  exploi- 
tative, and  vicloiis  nature  of  imperialism  and 
monopoly     ci'.pital.     As     well,     the     =.tru«t;;e 
8£,'alnst   iinportation  of  South   African  coa! 
Will   lead    into  other   areas   of    the   criiis  of 
Imperialism   stich   as   nneinployn.ent,   inSa- 
tion.  ri.-;int:  piicts  of  titilities  m  general,  na- 
tional   chau'. inism.    political    rcpresson.    etc 
The    re-.ponsbility    ox    th*5    combination    of 
forces  is   to  follow  where   the   logic  of   the 
strngile  anaiiiot  Imperialism  leads   wliorever 
It  lead^. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  African  Liberation 
.Support  Committee.  Atlan  n,  puts  lortli  a 
concrete  program  to  Slop  the  Coal ! 

STRATEGY 

We  aim  to  expce  the  imp.^rialist  US.  U\ 

i's  a^^ressive  pUinder.  ejiploitation,  and  op- 
pression of  the  worlds  people  at  Itoine  and 
abroad,  particularly  as  manifened  in  'liis 
South  Ai'rican  situa'ion.  We  -^oild  fnrtlicr. 
In  the  cnur^e  of  thi.-;.  aim  to  e\pow  the 
agents  of.  and  Uie  concilnators  and  collabo- 
rators with  the  U  S.  bourgeoisie,  from  the 
State  Department  to  the  trade  union  bu- 
reaucracy. 

We  call  for  the  bi-oade^t  po-,iljIe  comhi na- 
tion of  forces  ti3  Stop  Soulh  African  Coal, 
the  composition  oi"  uliich  i-hould  be  from 
all  sectors  of  the  populrttion  who  oppo.se  im- 
perialism generally,  and  v,ho  oppose  the  im- 
portation particularly. 

TAcncs 
The  f  i:.  \un^  taciical  rcoommend.i'ion'^ 
.'lioiUd  be  aconiplished  t|iroti.5h  coiisi.stent 
well  planr.ed  oral  and  written  airitatioii  and 
propaE;anrla.  demoiistrntion.<!.  mas.'!  mohin?a- 
tion.^?.  fonim.s.  media,  d.rect  appeals,  per.soual 
contacts,  eic. 

1.  Working  cJat^  ct'td  cotisumers 

To  iret  the  longshoremen  to  refuse  ;o  un- 
load the  coal. 

To  engage  in  direct  agnaUon  at  ti:e  yener- 
atlng  plans  where  coal  is  burned. 

To  get  workers  to  confront  their  uni.^ns  to 
take  a  stand  againsL  the  importation. 

To  appeal  to  the  na'ional  and  das'!  con- 
.•clousness  of  workeis.  organized  and  unorga- 
nized, in  commiitee-  and  caucuses  to  ai.:ive!v 
-•ipport  tlie  cimpaii:n.  to  educate  them  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  '  conditions  of  life"  of 
•South  African   workers   and   workers  ;n   the 

To  orizanize  a  campaign  among  consumers 

In  the  5  state  area  to  write  Don*  Buy  South 
African  C'ral  on  their  light  bill. 

To   m:ike    Geort-ians    aware    that    Ceorcia 

Pi>wer  Conip.my  is  indi.-ectlv  a  =  king  them'to 

■support  the  oppression  and  exploitation  of 

black  mine  workers,  by  importing  t.ic  c^al. 

2.  Legislation 

Request  that  Congresman  Diggs,  House 
Oiairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Africa. 
Introduce  legislation  demanding  to  S'on  the 

<'':al. 

Requesi  that  Diggs  put  before  the  Con- 
.rresaional  Black  Caucus,  the  recesolty  to  op- 
pose, by  every  pcliiical  niean.?,  the  importa- 
tion of  the  coal. 


EXTENSION^  OE  REMARKS 

Initiate  among  the  people  a  letter  cain- 
p.itgn  to  Coiigre-*smen  to  Stop  the  Goal. 
.7.  Mars  a>  tiiit'j 

Demonsir.»tlons  at  public  service  ''onnnis- 
sions. 

Mass  picket  lines  at  -lie  do^ks.  generating 
plant?,  power  camppiiies.  e'o. 

Education  and  agitation  by  -.vay  of  forums, 
•■ti  ending  community  meetings,  etc. 
4.  Student  mo'oili.:ation 

University  sttidents  agitation  and  demon- 
.-traions  against  schools  holding  stock  In 
•Sou (hern  Company. 

5.  Meiiia  c/jji^ture 

R.^dio.  TV.  appearances,  newspaper  arti- 
cles. The  latiir  should  be  particularlv  di- 
rected towards  anti-imperialist  newspapers 
as  well  as  tho.,e  o;  the  l.beration  inovcincus 
■  f  Southtru  .Africa. 

6.  Local  agi'v'.ion 

I.eiter  campaigns  challengin';  power  ra'e 
Increases  and  coiine7th>g  u  with  the  impor- 
■auon  of  the  coal. 

Writing  Dont  Bur  the  Coal  on  light  bills. 

A  mas.sive  post  card  campaign  against  the 
importation  of  the  coal. 

7.  Internatiniiii!  tipaeal 
Communication  with  the  United  Nations 
Committee    Against    Apartheid    to    di.scuss 
comoined^flori  to  oppose  the  importaaon 

Pie  ' 
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lifiil  btiiltlint;.  which  is  highly  funriioi-  il 
nnd  serves  t!ie  Givck  coininunity  c.i 
Mobile  ill  a  fme  way. 

Rcce.-,tl,v.  I  was  invited  lo  leiuiu  lu 
speak  in  thi.s  magnificent  ccnier  a  bom 
my  tiii)  to  Greece  Inst  Januaiy.  I  ;.ni 
m.ast  iinprc.  .'^ed  by  liic  tremendous  con- 
cerr  on  the  t^nri  of  th»:  Grtek  i^coplc  oi 
my  distiict  v.th  i];c  i)iiL-,hL  oi  the  peoplt, 
ot  Cvp.u.s.  Cut  e\cn  more  than  that,  i 
am  inipi-e.sseri  about  tlieii-  prcneral  inter- 
rst  111  our  count. y  v.i  all  le-. els  of  gove'ii 
rr,'-nt. 

The  Givc-k  comm'mity  of  the  Fir.st 
Di.-^tiict  of  Ah-hama  i.s  made  up  of  good 
ritizen.-:.  I  iini  in-oud  to  claim  them  as 
myiiiend'..  n  all  ciii^eii.s  took  a.s  much 
interest  in  the  a.ffaii-.s  of  thi.s  Nation  aa 
they  do.  publi'^  apathy  would  vani.Ii 
ovcriKeht. 


SHOV.DOWN  WITi-I  PUBLIC 
TELEVISION 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 


etc. 

Appeal  for  stipport  from  those  progressive 
?nti-imperia;;st,  African  and  Asian  students 
m  the  U.S..  ie.  Irania.i,  Ethiopian,  and 
Sni'hcrn  African  iuidcnts. 

STRUCTrSAI.     RECOV  .ME.%-DATIONS 

A  Steering  Committee  to  coordinate  all 
iiecessarv  communication  and  all  activities 
between  the  nve  state  region,  to  fnnhcr  de- 
velop programs,  and  to  publish  a  blmonthlv 
newsl.nter  keeping  all  members  informed  of 
developments,  progress,  etc. 

The  Steering  Committee  would  further  be 
responsible  fur  all  liaison  activities  neces- 
sary between  us  and  ihe  United  Nations 
Congres.sm,tn  Diggs.  and  like  forces  func- 
tionii:g  m  the  capaciiy  of  official  spokes- 
men. ^ 

We  reoonimend  th.it  the  Steering  Commi'- 
•ee  be  elected  at  the  conference,  and  -ooii 
•ifier  convene  a  state-wide  conference  to  or- 
■innize  work  around  the  i.ssue  on  a  state- 
vide  hiisis. 

We  further  recommend  that  a  state  repre- 
:■  ntative  be  elected  onto  the  Steering  Com- 
miitee.  =" 


ORLi-  K  0];tH0D0X  CHURru  OPFNS 
' 'ENTER 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 


or  a;  abama 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREs-;-  nt..\TI\  t  S 

Thursday,  March  20,  l'i75 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
•Speaker,  on  May  5.  1974.  it  wa.s  my  pleas- 
ure to  participate  in  the  t'rouiul-brcak- 
ing  of  the  Hellenic  Communitv  Center— 
the  educational  and  recreational  center 
of  the  Anminciation  Gieek  Orthodo- 
Church  in  IMobile.  Ala,,  along  with  Hi.s 
Grace  Bishop  laco'.o.s  of  Catania,  Dio- 
cesan Bi-l-.op;  the  pnris!i  priest,  Rev.  Fr. 
Ditnitrios  Sinieonidis,  the  p.nri.sh  pres- 
ident, Mr.  Alex  H.  Zavros;  the  building 
committee  chainnan,  Mr.  Georc;e  C. 
Panayiotou;  the  chiinh  bcncfactoA  ov,d 
parishioners. 

The  center  was  com  <iu(  red  in  rapid 
time  and  is  now  completed  It  is  a  beau- 


Ot     MI-rSOURI 
IN  T!!E  riO'^SE  OF  REPRE.SF.\ TA  1  IVES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1975 

Mr.  CLAY  Mr.  Speaker,  piibhc  tele- 
vision has  the  re.sponsibihty  to  serve,  en- 
tertain, and  educate  all  segments  of  the 
community  m  whicli  it  operates.  W.NE7.'- 
TV,  as  well  as  other  public  television 
.staiions.  lias  failed  in  this  regard.  Its 
failure  to  live  up  to  the  purposes  for 
v.hicii  it  was  conceived  and  licensed  is 
incoiiiiJieiien^ible.  especially  when  one 
icalizes  that  it  is  financed  entirely  with 
public  tnoncys  ar.d  the  conti-ibutions  of 
citizei'is  i.i  t);e  cor.munii,-  wlii'-h  it 
serves. 

WNKT-TVs  misintcrpret.ition  and 
misr.nderstanding-  of  its  niis.sion  is  clearly 
ouf:  ncd  in  the  dissenting  statement  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Hooks  before  the  Fed- 
eral Conmiuiiication.s  Commission.  A 
copy  cf  his  .statement  follows: 

DlS.-.lNIIKC  SiATtMITNI  OF  Co.M.MISSIONIJR 

BF^.•JAMIN  L.  Hooks 
In     Re:     WNET-TV,     Public     Television!* 
c  ompi.ur.t  or  t.he  Puerto  Rican  Media  Action 
and  Educ.i' ioual  Cotip.cil. 

WNET,  the  radiatit  Jev.el  in  the  public 
televisions  cro.vn.  Ls  iiiiqiie.stionabIy  a  media 
s\mbol  of  .sophistication  and  urbanity  whose 
piogiains  I  (along  with  millions  of  other 
Amenrpn;  o;  every  race  persuasion,  and 
bivckfe-round)  ha-/e  v.atched  and  frequently 
eiijoved.  WNET  does  not.  however.  .ser\e  tlie 
public  interest  and  I  i-annot  put  an  appro'  - 
lag  impriniat-.ir  on  i'.s  licen-ec.ship  by  dis- 
nii.^sing  the  insiiuu  complaint. 

WNETs  glaring  deficiencies.  I'j;  failure  to 
live  up  to  tiie  purposes  for  which  it  was 
conceived  and  liren.sert.  and  iis  gnvs  inis- 
uuerpretaiion  of  its  mission  as  a  ■•public' 
bitiadcaster  could  not  be  better  illumin.Tied 
'!ian  iv,-  this  compliint  by  Puerto  Rican 
Mcdi.t  Action  and  Educ-.itional  Council 
'hereinafter.  ■Council").  The  Council-.s 
^Jge)l•.  passionate,  and  important  complaint 
oeams  a  needed  .spotlight  on  what  I  belie\e 
lo  be  the  central  orteii.se  committed  by  a 
pubhc  hceiL-ce.  Wl^KTti  .-in,  one  of  arrogance, 
IS  to  have  coiiceiura'ed  its  efforts  on  one 
i.nnoii'y  group,  the  cultured,  white  cos- 
mopolites. a!;d  too  often  neglected  the  en- 
lightenment of  o-her  le.-s  foi-tuna'.e  minor- 
ities which   it   has   a   ftiiidaniei'<al   duty   to 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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cerve.  E'tciuse  Nt.-w  York,  like  thi-:  Kntion, 
li;  u  -tlnng  but  an  amalt^am  of  discrete  muior- 
iii.s  the  liighlv  educu-Leci  v.hUc  cnninuni*:, 
shoiild,  u  deed,  be  •strvcd  hv  WNET.  But.  Its 
ctirvetit  paltein  of  cstubr:.sl;mc:it;ir.,ir.  ;;re- 
d'.n.luatlon  muot  cease:  fne  time  has  cue 
i-t  a  rOioA  ;iown  v.  ii  h  pubhc  '.eltviMoii. 

In  its  complaint,  the  Coimcil  ccli'oiids 
I'lHt  WNET  bus  fhiled  to  provide  t-ufTicient 
p'ronriiaunins  of  particular  impcram-e  to 
"f-.e  Fr  panic  comi,.unitv.  h,'-:  "eith'>r  igtK.red 
tlie  Puerto  Ric-i  i  community  or  failed  to 
tal:e  into  consderation  Ilie  cultural.  lint,iiis. 
lie  or  educational  needs  of  .he  Puerto  R;c..t\ 
.-.nr'iiun.tv."'  and  has  •■coii--i--tcnMy  re,''usf-.i 
to  produce  Pttcrlo  Rk-an  prOr;rf.;nniii'^:  de- 
-)i;c  i-pecifi:  dctnsiuds  fiam  t'.e  Cfmnr/nrv 
for  sperl-x!  prorT.'.t'i-.''^  It  is  pf-tty  ■'.vei; 
Etirt'laied  that  the  particuhir  Hispa  nc  r.nd 
Liitino  coi.unun'.ty  described  by  the  Coali- 
tion is  about  one  and  one  ;i..;;  n.iKictt  pet-i;;? 
la  WNET  s  ser\  ice  area  ' 

In  rci-pori.'^e  to  the  iiiil'io'i-pUi.i  li;  ipi. tiles 
Rlio  li'Ok  to  WNET  as  their  '■pubr.j"  broad- 
casters. WNET  a'^  erts  that  tl-.e  Indif t'rei.t  Is 
u'r.justi'ird.  citlnf;  some  occ;.3ioi.;<,l  e-nmplfs 
of  proqramK  of  Hi  pfiiic  iatere't.'  rnd  .seeking 
to  excuse  th»  b.ilance  of  vioh'iious  of  its 
charter  obllsatio-.'.s  with  icic^ed  financial  In- 
atalUtv.''  WNET  sny.s  tlint  it  iuis  ■■ji^'gressively 
S'jUght  fundin;  lor  HI: panic  pi-o:ranuiinn; 
but  has  not  been  able  ;o  develop  Xlindine 
for  one  specific  grcv.p  iroui  iu.ii!>  lOf  it^ 
Eource.s  '■ "  ! 

Tl-e  Conimlsslor.  althot'v'i  candldlr  un- 
rerialn  of  the  e.ppi-opriate  role  of  content- 
pcrarv  public  brondcastintr.  dismise?  the  es- 
t.ence Cf  tl-.e  Coalition  frievance  by  a  state-, 
meul.  which — la  view  01  precedent  luid  past 
e>.pressions— I  don't  think  it  literally  niteud- 
ed,  declaring:  '■[Wle  hiwe  consislenily  held 
that  programming  which  is  rerpoit'lve  to  tl-:e 
netds  of  a  comniunity  in  cet-cral.  i-eed  not 
l,e  sh'wn  to  be  respr.rslve  to  the  ri^arliculir 
needs  of  each  Individual  group  v.ithin  tl  ;il 
tomtnunity."' '  That  statement  is  an  unfor- 
tuna'e  distortion  of  settled  Commission 
policy  nnd  the  luw.  Vvithout  poiii'j  furti-.er 
back'thau  our  En  Cciir  Pronra»iini:'g  tuquvii 
where  we  speeifisu'ly  iidnion.ished  licen^^ees 
that  they  nnist  direct  j.'roLrri-.mining  to  mi- 
norities. 44  FCC  2:50;!.  2314  (inCOl.  v.'e  liave 
ror.tinuou.slv  ordered  iliat  a  lircn.see  rnnnot 
short  chaitge  an  expressed  need  and  that 
special  interest  nunuritie.s  niu'-t  receive  rij- 
propria'e  attention  thrott^h   pro'^rammin!;. 

We  have  unequivocally  helS  tl:at  "specud 
ptutiiems  .  .  .  give  ri.'^p  to  a  need  lor  fp'-ciiic 
programming"  to  meet  those  needs  Evening 
Rtnr  Proadcustinq  Covip'ii'ii.  27  FCC  Ud  3t6, 
33^2  (litTf):  and  thp.t  ••(tihe  problems  of  mi- 
norities mrst  be  tiken  Into  considerat icn  by 
hroadciisters  In  planning  their  program 
schedules  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  coinmuii;' ies  thev  are  n.-eiised  to  serve." 
TJm.-.Life  Brnndm^t.  Iv..  3;?  FCC  2d  1081, 
1093  (1972).  With  specnic  reieieiice  to  th.;-* 
duty  by  public  broadcasters,  we  i-e'-ently 
satd: 

.  ,  ,  edurationwl  proir.ini'nJii',  --i'-  rc^ijon- 
Sibiliiies  to  minorities  within  Us  ser\  Ice  area 
are  no  less  Imnoitant  than  tho=e  of  comir.'-r- 
clid  broadcasters  Both  tvpe.s  of  stations  do. 
of  cour'-e.  use  a  vpluable  public  re.siTurr e.  for 
wlilch  privilece  tliev  ure  riqhtiv  expected  to 
ser\e  the  needs  of  the  piHilic.  This  obligation 
Includes  not  merclv  service  to  the  general 
public  but  also  servU  e  to  si'Mulicnn' .  dis- 
ttnrtlve  nunoritv  iutere- ts  v  hivh  pre  ml  at'd 
Miuiot  be  as  fuilv  served  by  connnercia!  .=  'ft- 
lioiis,  Alabama  Kdutcitioniil  Tr]rvi^iOV  Cn?r,- 
vii.<tiiion.  fCC  2d  — .  (FCC  74-lgf!.5.  re- 
leased Janu.^iry  -S.  i:i75  at  \<-ir.  21  '  ifoon.otes 
omitted). 

Tlie  courts  l.'i'e  ratified  tliat  po-it'on, 
licking  tliat  aUiio'.igh  "Ihloxs  a  i->roudcast  li- 
censee responds  to  what  may  be  coiif.ictin''; 
and  ci.inpetui!?  needs  of  retriotial  or  T-iitority 
{.•rouiis  iemains  hir;_'ely  within  its  discretion. 
It  mav  not  flntiv  Icnore  nn  expressed 
r.eed  .  '.  ."  Stone  v.  FCC,  151  U.S.  App.  D  C. 
14"^    157,  466  F.  2d  310    3:^8  i  '.072i. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Moreover,  iilthough  I  recognize  that  mi  -o,- 
ity  groups  do  derive  great  benefit  Iroin  pro- 
trams  of  mass  appeal,  S*one,  supra,  and  V.n.t 
general  public  affairs  shows  cannot  al-ways  he 
broken  down  into  ethnic  points  of  view. 
Columbus  Brc:igcasting  CoaCtion  v.  FCC. — 
U.S.  App.  DC.—.  505  P.  2d  320.  (1974).  there 
exisls  a'  simuU.-neo'us  obligation  not  to  ele- 
■\T.:o  the  I'euerul  to  the  uuieason-jV-le  inipiA-- 
eri-hment  of  i^irnificant  minority  proup'. 
VjiUcvI  ChuTcli  oj  CUri!:t  v  FCC.  1:38  U.S. 
App.  DC.  112.  425  F.  2d  543.  (1-J69).  Alabain" 
Educalior.iit.  supra,  removed  :-il  doi'tu  fis  t  > 
tlie  transcendant  need  to  go  bevond  gener/l 
r-.r»ieal  prottramming  sa^'in^::  ".  .  .  we  cannot 
ivjcept  that  eppeal  1.o  the  general  average  of 
t.istes.  inteUecl.s.  problem.^,  need^  arid  inter- 
t'  '■•■  if.  the  ore  ^t:-d  only  wr.y  lor  prosramn.'.n-- 
decltions  to  be  made.  A  !ice!■lK^•e  cannot  v.i'i 
i:i-ipunity  ignore  the  problems  of  .''ipniScani 
minorities  in  its  '  srvice  :;re?.."  (FCC  71-nB5, 
released  .Tan-jary  8,  1975.  at  nn'.  22).  A  liint 
jis  to  what  t'ne  court-s  consider  en  'expre.  ed 
nee'i",  and  t)ie  magnitude  oi  jniblic  dis'^ai- 
isfac'ion  necessary  to  requiie  the  FCC  to 
di";;  into  program.ming  neplcct  of  n  F'--"niti- 
c.iUi  minority  is  found  in  the  so-called  "lor- 
nial  cases." -•  The  "public  f;rumb'.ing  ■  abotit 
in:---i*ticicnt  programming  attuned  to  c> - 
pressed  needs  represented  by  the  Coalition 
is  from  over  one  niUlion  persons  oi  f^pm.'ish 
lin^.T-re  and  its  views  with  respect  to  inade- 
r,i;ate  minority  attention  are  shared  by 
oihcr  identifiable  minority  set-ireiits  of  'he 
WNET  srrvlc:  area. 

n  hat  the  p'iticipal  ptirp.j.se  of  p  ihlic 
I'voat'ca-tlrg  !s  to  provide  an  a!ternati\  e  edu- 
cation media  is  clear  from  the  legislative  his- 
lorv  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  A't  of  l!>fi7 
(Public  Law  90-129,  approved,  November  7. 
1967,  81  Stat.  368,  47  U.S.C.  5  396  eT  .-icq.). 
Congressional  intent  in  adopting  ptiblic 
bro.  dcastlng's  organic  statute  was:  "to  ui.~ist 
in  establishing  innovative  educational  pro- 
.  r;  ins,  to  facilitate  educationel  procr.'-an 
availiiMlity,  and  to  aid  the  operation  of  edu- 
cational broadcasting  facilities;  a'^d  to  a'.i- 
tliori7e  0  comprehensive  study  of  in.-tiuc- 
tional  television  and  radio. '■ 

H.R.  Rep.  No.  794,  90th  Cone  .  t<t  Pes.  1, 
iir>C»7).  The  above  U<nj,uiiee.  as  \c'.\  as  ih.e 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  itself  confivni  that 
education  and  Instruction  of  excellen.  e  was 
the  prime  objective  of  go'. en  meiit  in  con- 
cei\'ing  tills  service;  not,  funduu-.enlally.  e;i- 
Ughlened  entertainment.''  The  ConMiii'-sinn 
has  reiterated  that  piupose  especially  v. ith 
regard  to  minorities  by  poioiiac  out  tiiai 
the  strength  of  educalionpl  television  derives 
"uom  its  ability  to  be  Innovative  and  to  .-crve 
significant  minority  tastes,  needs  aiul  In- 
terests." Ascertainment  of  Comiiiunilii  Prob- 
lems by  Educational  Broadccs!,  Ap.iJ.'Cuii/'. 
42  FCC  2d  690,  693.  "Indeed  an  argument  can 
be  made  that  the  edticatioiiHl  broadcaster 
I'.as  a  very  special  obligation  to  serve  neeos 
over  iuid  above  what  Is  expected  of  commet-- 
fial  stations  inasmuch  as  the  educational 
broadcaster  net  only  receives  tlie  benefits 
of  the  public  spectrum  btit  also  Is  supported 
ijy  general  public  funds,  the  rationale  lor 
wiiich  is  providing  special  services  to  the 
ronimunity."  Alabama  Editcati07ir.!  IcUr.- 
,\.uti  Commis?iioyi,  suvra.  at  note  17. 

Because  it  is  not  priiut^rily  responsible 
fur  I  hie  dofcciion  of  public  bioadca.sting  from 
I's  citnrter  obligations  or  i;s  ptesent  ioenliiy 
cvlris.  I  do  not  Intend  to  further  chide  the 
Commission  for  Wl^ET's  dcreUcri.'iis.  The 
chief  fault  lies  in  public  broadcasting  "s  ab- 
dication of  its  role  as  the  "people's  television 
medium",  a  medium  wholly  funded  by  the 
public  through  tax  money  and  citixen  <  ..n- 
i  ribtitioas.  And,  according  to  a  recent  aitii-U-. 
Courier,  "Public  TV  Stations  Experience  Nj 
Recessions  as  Viewers  Donate  Money  In  Rec- 
ord An-iounts."  Wall  Street  Journal.  Janu- 
ary 22,  1975,  at  2,  col.  1,  pubhc  broadcasting 
and  WNET  in  particular  can  stop  crying  pov- 
erty. In  this  reportage,  it  is  stated  that 
'■WNET   yesteiday  Ut?kea   o.l    an    at-i'^ii'v,. ; 
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■ijii  mlUion  'il: dependence  fund  campaitn.' " 
more  than  "t5.2  million  of  the  total"  being 
r,-.-ed  before  the  can^paictn  started  fifd  that 
1  i,:d  Foundation  matching  dollar  t-rants  are 
e::i)-c.ed  to  vield  i.  "fund  of  s.JO  niiinnn". 
W.\Er's  delen,sc  of  iridlgenc%  to  tlie  Council 
nien'iot.ed  eiirlier,  cannot  be  made  today 
viih  eood  fa-th.  In  lact.  WNEVs  past  u- 
nsnci.d  limita.tons  ai-*  Bil  the  more  reason 
why  lis  inordinately  ln:;h  ex;iend:tu'.e  oii 
cuhural  delicacits  was  unjui.nriable.  If  a 
budit^t  is  tight,  b.vsi.'s  mti-^t  be  ftvored  r.nd 
luxuries  foieeone.  WNEl's  financial  excvise 
1=  a  perversion  -A  Uiose  piioiiiies. 

V'.  rhai''^-  hl'.e  si.'ue  >io;  rrot.  richc  individ- 
uals V  V  have  all  known,  V.'.SlLT's  recent  veilth 
will  cause  it  lo  lurther  fo-get  the  ordmary 
iciv.  niev  ori;-iiia!lv  -were  established  ti  st-rve 
i.iid  pn=>h  thei'-  social  ciimbitia  deeper  into 
ex.  ■  's'vely  hxU  brow  latitude^.  Or,  maybe. 
ill  rcidition  to  callously  pursomg  i.u  audi- 
fciKC  ratings  battle  witi:  conimeicial  broad- 
ca':ters.  public  television  will  become  Increas- 
1!  riy  interested  in  "checkViook  ratings'^.  TJiat 
is.  ius  pro{,'-ar.is  •.<  ill  be  keyed  mc:e  hea\-ilv 
1,0  Ih'^t  societal  segment  affluent  eiiouch  t^^. 
d'  nate  the  "recovd  amounts"  of  vhich  the 
Wall  St.fcet  Journal  speak.s  thereby  perpetu- 
ptiUi'  a.  form  of  pelf-enrichment  for  whicli 
commercial  broadcast-evs  are  repeatedlv 
;  -orned.  Whatevei'  tiie  truth  tn.derr.ing  those 
f.vo  Rpecv.lative  possibilities,  it  Is  informa- 
tive to  note  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Rrt'>:e.  si^ijra.  observes  thnt  "plhe  list  of 
tho-e  -vho  have  donated  the  So. 2  million 
VNET  h:is  raised  so  f.ir  reads  something  oi" 
R  V.ho's  wmo"  (which,  quite  likely  does 
'I'.r  co!;iain  a  loster  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Mndia  .Action  and  Educwioiial  Council,  i  WMh 
respect  to  the  Coalition's  complaint,  tlie  rec- 
r,rd  I  note  4.  fnpra)  shows  that  over  a  three- 
moiiil-i  period  from  November.  1973.  to  Janti- 
ary  ltr,4.  (t.hout  ■  of  a  yean.  WNET  pre- 
sented n  lean  and  sporadic  schedule  of  Span- 
ish-c-iented  pro;„ra)r:ntri-7  The  only  such 
pio^rani  pres'-nted  on  en  almost  weeklv  l>asis, 
■■Rea!!d:des.^'  was  reduced  in  prespntations 
later  that  .season.  Mriority  Opinion  at  i:jt«  4. 
Thus,  where  ihe  education;.!  nnd  cultural 
needs  of  the  inilHoti  and  one  half  Hispanics, 
mfuiv  of  wlio  (a'-.not  even  .sp. ak  another  lan- 
;niage.  should  Inwe  been  attended  to  nearlv 
daiU-  liecause  of  their  great  r.eed.  WNET 
is  fciiunate  to  be  able  to  show  b.uely  oie. 
lecular  program  a  week  so  intended  Compare 
tills  r. i.gardlv-  apportiontitent  of  piogram 
time  TO  (he  o'-ei-whelming  amount  cf  schod- 
uli!':_'  divecied  to  the  white  mtellioei'.t'-in  The 
roirparison  speaks,  dispnraclnqly.  for  itself. 
The  manifest  iinreasonableness  of  these  pro- 
rfn^nmit:'!  brilances  raises  (jueslions  about 
WNET's  bona  f:dr<:  and  refsonnbleness  call- 
ing f-ir  i-evlew.  Sep  Prnpramviing  Poliry 
Stcii'r'-nt.  25  Fed.  Reg.  7291    11900). 

A-'ain.  this  is  nor  to  say  that  lofrv.  rul- 
t.iral  progranmiing  is  not  propeily  vitliin  the 
prov'tice  of  public  broadcasting  As  I  said 
at  the  outset,  and  not  at  all  facetiou-lv.  1 
h.nve  enjoyed  maiiv  of  WNET's  presentations. 
So  t-.o.  do  almost  nil  of  tiie  minority  citi- 
?ens.  B;a''k.  'i'ellMW.  Browns  and  V."Tiire.  end 
public  imere.'-t  group  represemaf ives  I've 
fipokcn   lo  about  pul.ilic  brondcastine. 

They  agree  that  esoteric  fare,  spurii'-d  br 
the  mtiss-iarceted.  privately-owned  stntions 
belongs  on  public  television  because  it  is 
not  m.iss-oriented.  Fi-otn  its  peruetuallv  low 
ratings,  it  is  evidetit  that  WNEI"s  Brhi-sh 
drama.  C5enna!i  nr.flc.  Frei^'^h  cuisine,  and 
Ru^-^ian  Ballet  are  of  ii'.terest  to  fi  minimal 
portion  of  the  television  avtdience. 

I  have,  over  lite  vears,  become  Increasinglv 
ei.?concf:ted  with  the  path  ftken  by  educa- 
tional broaden."^!  ing  and  In  an  tiddress  I 
mnde  in  1972.  n^so  cruical  for  the  Sf.mp 
reasoiis  set  forth  herein.  I  said  "your  name 
is  Legion: "'-^  you  mtist  ;-erve  all  the  mvrlad 
interests  of  this  diverse  society,  particulruly 
ihoie  marpiuully  served  by  the  m.'iss-directed 
commercial  sy.st«m.  If  public  television  did 
not    •.ui.c'-  a  j!-/uc:  Lii'Uii'in   \\U\\  coinpciai;; 
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wnh  comni'-rcla;  bioidca^'.ers  by  streisir-'  Its 
version  of  mtxs-i  appeal  rroi-rams  and.  r.itkier 
attempted   to   narrow   its   foovis   on   iinioue 
nilp.orlties  it  ni1g}it  fiud  itself  doim:  better 
Ferbap-:.  lii.>ieaci  of  alic:.  i..pHif  ticateo  oack- 
ages    (many     aiporteli.    WNET    could    trv 
.'imply    supplviafr    capable    and     Interested 
Ilispan:js  ar.d  oi.ier  muioriiies  wuh  studio 
space.  e(,uipinsnt,  and  «onie  teL-hiucil  exper- 
tise and  let  %ca.c  oi  theje  groiioa  "dQ  their 
o.vn    thinj;-.    So:ne   of    tiie   produrtioas— in 
ccinoonson      to      coir.merci.il       TV-— would 
undonbtediv   luok   aniateiirls>Ii.    But.    as   an 
educational   tool,   it   wotii'l   be   unsiirp..s,..,i 
and    U    would    provide    a   ^lim-se    Inl'o    Vm 
•real  '  culture  aad  chaiactcr  of  •  real  '  people 
the  very  people  v. ho  own  the  public  system! 
Willie  such  proi^rp.iiis  woiild  cost  less   itlui<! 
allevlatini?    some    of    public    broadcasting's 
averred    financial    squeeze),    experience    hp«; 
demonstrated  that  mmoriues  i.ve  unlformlv 
lntere>ted   in   programs  directed  .specxSc^L  ly 
to  I.. em.  .And.  with  tjme.  these  clorts  would 
Improve.     E.x<?eUe::ce     Is     a      tran.spcrtable 
description:    there  can  be  such  a  thing  as 
excelleuc    local    studio    shows.    I    lova    the 
concept  of   pi.iblic    broudcasling   because   of 
Us  abliiiy  to  concentrate  on  minority  con- 
cerns. Without  attempting  to   Tub  it  in"   a 
reorient.ition  away  from  lis  current  dispro- 
portions   to    something    nlon^    the    Unes    I 
perceive,  could   not  do   much   to   leopardize 
Us    r.uings    which,    c.t    present,    are    almost 
de   viinunwi.   It   might    even   improve    those 
ratings.    But   even   if   t;ros,s   ratin?s   do   not 
ascend,    the    public    interest    in  'providing 
minority  service  would  be  served  a;id  that, 
after   nil.    is   \\,hat   an   FCC  l:ccn^-e  requues' 
By    stylini?    itself,    preponderantly,    as    an 
electronic  Harvard  liber.i!  aits  course,  '  public 
broadt-istin^   has   forsaken   those   less   pru'- 
Ueged   and   influential    whose   cult'iral   and 
educition.Tl  needs  are  far  more  on  a  "street 
academy  '    or    communuv    college    scale     By 
aspirin^'    to    titillate    ine    .sen-ibilities    and 
sensitivities  of  the  twentieth  cenf.iry  Ren- 
aissance man.  it  has  overLioked  the  intellec- 
tual reeds  and  sensitivitie;;  of  that  core  of 
tiie  population,  which,  ufter  years  of  third- 
rate   education    .ind    culturnl"  repre.ssion,    is 
Just     emergin..;     from     the     chains     oi     the 
eic;htet.'nth  and  nineteenth  lenturies.  By  dis- 
proportionately featuring  the  reiinements  of 
Wes>ern   European  heritage,  it   has  sl-uhted 
those    whose    heritatje    derive.s    iroin    Alrica, 
Latin  .America  und  the  Orient. 

Public    television,    without    the    leual    or 
moral    right    to    do    so,    has    become    the 
Caucasian     iiUellectual's     home     entertain- 
ment game.  Its  attitude   toward  the  Coun- 
cils lament  of  insufficient  prcgrainniing  for 
Latinos   is   reflective   of   the   disdain   U   has 
shown  to  many  Black  i:rotips  and  ntl'.ers.  It 
throws    these    disadvant,i,,.:-d    people    a    faw 
token    bones    and.    ulooflv,    turns    us    back, 
wanting  not   to    -mintle    with   the   masses." 
Who  tlien,  if  not  public  broadcasting  whose 
very  reason  for   being   is    its  great   alterna- 
tive promise,   will  supplement  the  culiural 
and    educational    offerings    of    majority    hi- 
stitutions^  Whiit  media,  if  not    the  people's 
teIevi.,ion  ',  will  explain  the  complex  social, 
financial    aiid    political    intricacies    of    New- 
York,  the  iio.iion  and   this  world.'  Does  public 
tele-cision  expect  to  continue  to  slough  off 
these  re-ponsibilities,  wholly  or  niimanlv,  to 
commercial  broadcasters? 

Because  these  are  seriois  .ind  mutcrlal 
ciueNtions  of  fart  relative  to  WXETs  service 
in  the  public  interest,  and  because  this 
disposition  leaves  those  cri:.;cal  questions 
t<nan.s,..ered.  I  must  dissent. 

FOOTNOTES 

•While  this  statement  Is  directed  to 
WNET-TV  inai.much  as  us  performance 
from  a  legal  standpoint,  I5  the  sole  issue  tje- 
fore  us,  the  sentiments  herein  expressed  are 
Just  as  applicable  (more  or  les,s|  to  the  pub- 
lic broadcastinLC  establi.shmeiu  pencnilly  and 
the  individual  licen.see  components  thiereof. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

'  Majority  Order  at  par.  18. 

*  W.  at  par.  20. 
Id.  at  note  3, 

'Mijoiiti/  Opinion,  Attachment  A. 

-See  the  discussion  of  det  Idedly  contrary 
d.-scrlpiion  of  WNET  6  hs(  al  fortunes  of  late 
in  this  opinion,  in/ra. 

■  Mii)orit,v  Opinion  at  par.  15, 

■  /(/.  at  par.  16. 
'  t  <j  .  Citi-.riii  Covimittee  v    FCC.  141  U  S 

App.  D.C.  109,  4:56  P.  2d  263  il'jTO):  C-ti.cn^ 
Commiitce  to  Kcpp  Progrr^sire  Rork  v.  FCC. 
:i6  KS.  App.  DC.  16.  478  P.  2d  926  (1973). 
ihrouKhout  riiis  statement  1  have  maln- 
ftined  that  there  13  a  plafe  on  public  broad- 
e.isiing  for  sophi,'i:aied  enit-nainment.  A^ 
Fre.idmt  Johnson  opined  when  signing  the 
fu'ilic  Broadcasting  Act  into  law: 

It  |P.I,.  90-1291  announces  ;o  the  world 
that  our  Nation  w.'.nts  more  than  Jurt  m.i- 
terial  wealth:  our  iiatiou  wants  more  than 
a  •  ciU.  kea  in  every  pet.'  We  in  Ameiicit  have 
an  appetite  for  excellence,  too. 

While  WD  work  eveiday  to  produce  ne  •. 
(ii:ds  and  to  create  new  wealth,  we  w  nu 
mo':t  cf  all  to  enrich  mans  spirit. 

1  his  Corporation  [  for  Public  Bioadca.-  in-  | 
will  assist  stations  and  producers  who  aim 
for  the  best  m  broadcasting  good  music,  in 
broadcasting  exciting  piitys.  and  in  broad- 
c.-.;iing  reports  on  the  whole  fascinating' 
range  of  human  activity  It  will  try  to  prove 
til;.:  what  edar.iies  can  also  be  e.\citing. 

Weekly  Ccmpilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments. Vol.  3.  No.  45  at  1531  (U.67)  Yet 
the  President  wa.s  also  .anguine  about  tho 
educational  potential  of  the  m<'dium  With 
public  television,  he  hoped  and  antici- 
pated: .  .  .  great  net.voik  for  Itnowledre— 
not  just  a  bioadtasting  system,  but  one  that 
einploys  every  means  of  sending  and  of  stor- 
ing information  that  the  laduldiial  can  ui=e. 
A  fumotis  teacher  could  reach  with  ideas 
and  inspirations  into  some  far-off  cl.x-sroom 
so  iiiai  no  child  need  be  neglected.  Id. 

'Undertones  of  Racism'.  Educational 
litoadca-^iLng  Rciicv.Xol  6.  No  6,  at  :387  (De- 
cember. 1972)  irepimted  from  a  speech  be- 
fore the  rvVional  Association  o'  Ed.icationcl 
Eroadca  ter=!.  Las  Vega.s,  Nevada,  October  .jl 
IBt'i). 

"In  view  of  its  An;,lophilic  propensities 
th,;-e  days.  Oxioid  or  Cambridfie  mlt,lit  be 
nil.. 0  orrect. 
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usK.-\  p:^^limin^ry  system  plan 

IN     NE"£D     OP     AMENDMENT     TO 
S.AVE  LTGIIT  DENSITY  LINFy 


SH.'^MROCKS  TO  THE    MOON 


HON.  JOSEPH  C.  MINISH 


or  :<l:v  ji:ii.-,j:Y 

IN  ^  HE  House  of  represkni  atives 

Thursdav.  Mitixh  20.  1073 
Ml-.  MINISH.  Mr  Sfjcakei'.  e.irlier  ibis 
vteek  nuJKon.s  of  .Americans  joined  to 
lioncr  ihp  Irish  p.v.a  to  obscive  a  dav  .set 
a^dc  in  tribute  to  their  pation  St  Ril- 
nck.  Whether  \vc  are  Irish  bv  birth  by 
do.sc-nt,  or  in  -pirit  St.  Patrifk.s  boy 
unites  us  ail  in  ilie  cclebtatjon  0;  the 
Iri.sh  chararter  and  culture. 

A  constituent,  close  frietui  01  mine 
pnd  iiroud  Iri.sh  .Ameiicrn.  Mr  O  Vin- 
cent McNany  of  Maplewood,  NJ  re- 
crntly  b) ought  to  my  attention  just  hovv 
lar  tne  Irish  .spirit  and  Iri.h  tiadition 
have  spread.  To  elaborate,  let  me  fmot« 
fiom  the  bock  -To  Rule  the  Nuhf  •  bv  As- 
tronaut James  B.  Irwin  who  walked  on 
the  Moon  as  part  of  tlie  Apollo  1.5  crew: 
Since  I  am  Iri-;h  ar.d  was  born  on  St  Pat- 
rick s  Day,  I  had  planned  from  the  time  I  was 
first  selected  for  the  (Apollo i  program  in 
1360  to  take  E-h.imrocks  to  the  Moon. 

So.  Mr.   Speaker,  the  .shamrock  now 
rests  on  the  Moon. 


HON.  VrlLLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

'1-     %i.>V    JKK.T^Y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  March  20.  1975 
Mr.  liUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  0.1  Mon- 
day. March  17,  I  tc.uilled  at  the  Inter- 
state Coniiiierce  Commi.-.sion  hearinu.s  in 
Treiuon  in  response  to  the  U.S.  RaiFway 
Ab.,o-.iation'.s  preliminary  sy.-tcm  plan  as 
it  aifects  more  tiian  50  miles  of  rail  line 
in  ihe  Second  Di.siiici  of  New  Jersey 
which  I  repre.sent. 

i  was  not  in  Conferees  la.st  teini  v.hen 
tne  Regional  R.-:l  Reor^^ani/ation  Act 
wa.s  passed,  but  at  this  time  I  lor.see  .■>nnie 
problems  that  nsed  correction.  In  a  few 
luonth.s  I  v.ill  propose  an  amctHhnent  to 
tue  at  t  concerning  the  ratio  in  .sub.'^idv 
ftuuhn.tj.  I  v.:;i  propo.se  a  90  10  instead  of 
the  existing  70  30  fotmula  for  States 
like  New  Jei'scy  which  can  prove  that  in- 
rohency  jirevents  tlie  appropriation  of 
fi'ud.^  to  .'.ubsidi/e  li.aht  den.^ity  line.s. 

The  US.  i^ailway  Association  plan  in 
my  cstinicUion.  is  niyoj)ic  in  tnat  it  fails 
t'j  reco.nnize  south  Jcr.-ey  as  a  growth  re- 
gion for  metropolitan  Philadelphia  If 
these  ht;ht  den.sity  rail  line.s  are  aban- 
doned the  future  development  of  south 
Jer.^ey  industry  v.ould  cease,  and  exist- 
ing small  businesses  forced  to  close  add- 
ing to  an  already  intolerable  level  of  im- 
cmplovment. 

It  .-corns  ab-urd  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
n.Tnce  Committee  last  Friday  finalized  a 
tax  bailout  bill  whic?f  would  save  four 
rni!Jor.it]o;-.^--Ameriran  Telophone  & 
Telefrajih,  Lot  kheed  Airlines,  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  and  Chry.slcr  Corp.— while 
for  lack  of  a  modest  subsidy,  vital  light 
density  lilies  may  be  abandoned  in  my 
district  and  in  othc;-s  under  llie  CcnRafl 
))roi3osal. 

Rilated  m.itrrials  follow: 

-VeWS  RtLE  ^SL■ 

THrNio.v.  NJ.-The  Federal  G(,veiK!n°iu 
mu.i  Ije  prepared  to  siep  In  to  sa\e  railway 
lines  that  .serve  small  btisines.=.-s  In  states 
:!ke  New  Jersey,  wiiich  claim  thrv  on't 
meet  the  .Mib-^idy-hann.;  se.'teme  "of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reoigani/ation  Art  US  Rep 
Willi.un  J.  Hu2hes  .-^aid  todav. 

Testlfving;  on  a  Prehminarv  hv;teni  Plpn 
submitted  oy  the  US.  Railwav  A.-,.sociatiOP 
Hns^hes  told  r,n  Imerst.ite  Commerce  Coni- 
m lesion  nearniL'  that  he  would  seek  to  amend 
the  .Act  when  it  l.s  ree:<amined  bv  Co:'re« 
litter  -his  yenr.  "  ° 

•■It  shail  be  my  intention  to  seek  to  au- 
thorise a  change  in  the  sub.sidv  formula 
irom  ,0  \a  90  peicent  federal  and  in  very 
special  cases  tot.,i  fedentl  subsidy  .chonid  a 
rail  i.baiidonmeut  thiraTon  to  cause  a  seri- 
ous adverse  impact  o.'  a  communi'y" 

Hu-hes  .said  'hat  'ne  propo.^al  as  .sub- 
mit red  wou;d  .ib.inuoi.  si.x  iia:ht  density  lines 
m  his  di.-trict  becai',e  the  .•,tate  clainv.  It 
does  not  have  tlie  $350,000  a  year  necessary 
as  Its  sliare  for  keeping  the  line.s  operating 
lho.se  lines,  wlilch  Hu^'hes  said  are  ail  in 
need  of  .suc.^idie.s  asi.s'^ance  to  corfntie 
serving  small  businesses  are:  the  Toms  Riv^r 
to  Piiiewald  4.1  mile  track  in  Ocean  County: 
the  38  mi!e  Pleasantville  to  McKee  City 
'rack  and  the  3.9  mile  Pleasantville  to  Line- 
wood  line  in  Atlantic  County:  the  16  miie 
Cilassboro  to  Vineland  track  and  the  !fi2 
mile  GIas.-:boro  to  Bridt;e',on  line,  «nd  l'.",   liy 
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ft    6  8     mile     commtiter-freight     line     from 
Piilermo  to  Ocean  City. 

Hughes  said  that  the  USR.'V  plan  "takes 
.111  incredibly  myopic  view  of  the  future  of 
South  Jersey.  The  counties  of  Salem.  Cum- 
berland. Cape  May.  Atlantic,  Burlington  and 
Oce.iit  all  contain  large  open  sptice  areas 
and  are  logical  choices  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion for  the  Philadelphia  urban  area. 

"Tills  proposal  abandons  far  more  than 
some  50  miles  of  railway  line.  It  abandons 
Soiitli  Jersey  industry  and  threatens  to  put 
still  more  people  out  of  work  in  counties. 
siK-li  as  Cumberland,  where  unemployment  is 
already  running  at  the  intolerable  rate  of 
lu-arly  17  percent. 

"Tlie  twin  economic  disorders  of  Inflation 
and  recession  have  taken  an  enormous  toll 
in  South  Jersey  and  now.  for  added  measure, 
\vf  prepare  to  respond  by  making  matters 
worse." 

Hugiies  told  the  Commission  that  the  sur- 
vey of  freight  traffic  along  the  Central  New 
■ler.sey  and  Pennsylvania-Reading  Seashore 
Lines  was  taken  at  a  time  when  the  South 
Jersey  area  that  the.se  lines  serve  "was  and 
conlinue.s  to  be  economically  depressed.  Tlie 
survey  looked  to  tlie  past  and  Its  conclusions, 
not  .surprisingly,  were  a  self-fulfilling 
prophesy. 

"I  think  we  need  to  consider  the  future 
Slid  recognize  that  Sotith  Jersey  Is  a  logical 
grc'Wtli  area  for  industry.  So  let  us  not  take 
actions  today  whicli  will  cut  off  industrial 
lifelines  tomorrow." 

Hughes  made  note  of  the  February  state- 
ment of  USRA  Board  Chairman  Arthur 
Lewis  who  said  that  federal  subsidies  were 
sufficient  to  keep  all  light  density  lines  in 
operation  should  state  and  users  come  forth 
with  their  30  pe'xent.  In  fact.  Lewis  said, 
there  might  be  a;:  much  as  20  million  dollars 
in  reserve  from  what  the  Congress  anihorized 
for  suijsidy. 

New  Jersey  otlicials.  however,  have  claimed 
tiiat  the  state  is  liroke  and  wont  be  able  to 
put  up  its  share  of  $350,000  to  trigger  the 
release  I'f  one  million  dull.irs  in  federal 
funds. 

This  led  Hughes  to  recommend  a  90  per-  . 
cent  federal,  10  percent  slate  formula  to  be 
relea.^ed  to  states  which  show  evidence  that 
thev  do  not  have  the  means  to  come  up  with 
tlicir  30  percent, 

Huithcs  said  tliat  the  e.<tra  $300,000  or 
siiglitly  more  that  the  federal  government 
would  make  available  to  New  Jersey  would 
be  well  .-^pent  if  it  meant  keeping  pmall  in- 
dustries operating,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Ocean  City  line,  tv  vital  commuter  rail  service 
open. 

■  Some  of  you  mtty  have  read  last  Friday 
titat  llie  Senate  Finance  Committee  over- 
vvhvlming'y  approved  a  bailout  bill  in  the 
form  of  mnltimlllion  dollar  t.ix  cuts  for  four 
major  corporations. 

"Tax  forgiveness  for  Ain'.'iican  Telephone 
*■  Telettraph  would  amoun'  to  S400  million.  A 
$150  million  cut  was  appmved  for  Chrysler 
Corporation,  $1)5  million  f>'r  Lockheed  Air- 
craft and  $40  million  for  Pan  Anterican  Air- 
ways. This,  the  Committee  .-aid.  was  to  make 
.-lire  tliese  firms  do  not  go  tinder. 

•  .\  nation  that  is  prepared  to  bail  out 
.^Int■rican  Teleplione  iV  Telciiraph  can  af- 
ford to  keep  light  density  rail  service  open 
to  areas  where  it  is  critical  to  its  economic  re- 
covery." 

SrArr.MENT    or   Tin;    HoNoR.xtitF    William    J. 

Hr'(,HLS  AT  Heap.inos  on  the  U.S.  Railway 

A.-suciation's  Preliminary  Svstlm  Plan 

Good    montlng,    my   name    is   William   J. 

il'ikhes,  for  the  past  two  months   the  Con- 

Liesslonal    represent:itive    of    New    Jersey's 

Second  District  which,  in  geographical  terms. 

Is  very  nearly  a  third  of  the  state. 

No  oilier  section  of  the  state  stand  ^  to  loose 
niore   in   the  way  of  freiglit  serv  ce   in  the 
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years  ahead  than  my  district  should  this  Pre- 
liminary System  Plan  become  the  Final  Sys- 
tem Plan. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  come  straight  to  tlie 
point. 

This  proposal  abandons  far  more  than  .'-oine 
50  miles  of  railway  line.  It  abandons  Sotith 
Jersey  industry  and  threatens  to  put  still 
more  people  out  of  work  in  counties,  such  as 
Cumberland,  where  unemployment  Ls  already 
running  at  the  Intolerable  rate  of  nearly  17 
percent. 

The  twin  economic  disorders  of  inflation 
and  recession  have  taken  an  enormous  toll 
In  South  Jersey  and  now,  for  added  meas- 
ure, we  propose  to  respond  by  making  mat- 
ters worse. 

This  Preliminary  System  Plan  takes  an 
Incredible  myopic  view  of  the  future  of  South 
Jersey.  The  counties  of  Salem,  Cumberland, 
Cape  May,  Atlantic,  Burlington  and  Ocean  all 
contain  large  open  space  areas  and  are  logi- 
cal choices  for  industrial  expansion  for  the 
Philadelphia  urban  area. 

There  are  already  burgeoning  industrial 
parks  in  several  counties  and  plans  for  more. 
If  this  plan  goes  through,  however,  freight 
service  would  be  severely  curtailed  unless  the 
state  government — which  claims  virtual 
bankruptcy — comes  up  with  its  share  of  fed- 
eral-state subsidy  moneys. 

If  the  State  of  New  Jersey  fails  to  ante  up 
its  share  of  subsidy  funds  to  keep  vital  freight 
service  operating  in  rural  parts  of  the  state, 
are  v.e  then  limited  to  idly  watch  a.s  one  in- 
dustry after  another  shuts  down? 

I  wotild  hope  not  and  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  a  suggestion  on  how  thi-  might 
be  avoided. 

Perhaps  most  incomprehensible  is  the  fact 
that  the  survey  of  freight  traffic  along  tiic 
Central  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania-Read- 
ing Seashore  Lines  was  taken  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  area  these  railways  service  was  and 
continues  to  be  economically  depres.-.ed. 

The  survey  looked  to  the  past- and  its  con- 
clusions, not  surprisingly  were  a  self-tulfiM- 
ing  prophesy. 

I  think  we  need  to  consider  the  fiilure  ar.d 
recognize  tliat  South  Jersey  is  a  logical 
growth  area  for  industry.  So  let  us  not  take 
actions  today  which  will  cut  off  iiidnstiiai 
lifelines  tomorrow. 

REGIONAL  RAIL  REORGANIZATION    ACL 

I  was  not  in  Congress  when  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  was  passed. 
I  am  there  now  and  already  can  foresee  that 
it  is  in  need  for  further  amendment. 

Barely  three  weeks  ago  the  U.SR.A.  issued 
its  preliminary  plans  and  set  a  cour.=e  for 
these  hearings  and  ultimate  Congressional 
approval  or  rejection  by  Fall. 

If  the  Commission  is  able  to  keep  to  tin-- 
timetable,  it  is  certain  to  tifet  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  new  CohRail  system. 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  rail- 
roads or  even  on  the  Rail  Reorganization 
Act.  But  I  dcr  know,  after  considering  the 
likely  possibility  of  the  abondonmcnt  of  six 
light  density  lines  In  South  Jersey,  that  tlie 
70  percent  federal,  30  percent  local  subsidy 
formula  is  In  need  of  change. 

For  what  will  happen  If  New  Jersey  fails 
to  put  up  the  $350,000  it  says  it  hasn't  got 
to  keep  those  lines  not  recommended  lur  tlie 
ConBail  system  operating' 

The  answer  is  apparent.  They  v.ill  snr.ijly 
cease  to  be. 

Are  these  lines  then  so  unimportant  tliat 
their  abandonment  will  go  unnoticed?  Let  us 
look  at  the  six  failing  lines  not  recommended 
for  the  ConRail  system  in  my  district.  And. 
more  importantly,  let  us  consider  their  po- 
tential as  well  as  their  current  ojicraiing 
losses. 

TOMS   RIVER   TO   PIN'EWALD 

The  Toms  River  to  Pinewald  ligl.t  dci.siiy 
line  Is  a  4.1    mile  Class   I  traci:   hi   Ot  can 
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County.  True,  in  1973  it  operated  at  a  loss 
of  $84,:213  or  $1,504  per  carload. 

But  what  is  the  real  loss  if  tlie  line  is 
abandoned    and    utistib.-idl/ed? 

The  real  loss  is  in  the  projected  4.000  in- 
bound carlo.tds  and  15  outbotind  carload., 
projer'ed  in  tlie  next  live  years  by  the  Jersey 
Central  Powir  iS;  Light  Company  at  Oyster 
Creek.  .\rtd  to  this  a  possible  nuclear  gener- 
ating station  at  Forked  River,  with  another 
800  carloads  per  \eur  through  1978  and  con- 
struction work  lor  3.000  tradesmen,  and  the 
econoiiiic   impact  becomes  inipresslve. 

ATLANTIC    COVNTY 

In  Atlantic  County  we  have  two  .short 
lines  which,  abandoned  and  unsubsidized. 
would  almost  certainlT  mean  the  loss  of  an 
industrial  park  and  the  possible  closing  of 
many   bttsinesses. 

The  Pleasantville  to  McKee  City  trac'.: 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania-Reading  Sea- 
shore Lines  travels  a  distance  of  only  :<  8 
miles.  But  it  serves  an  industrial  park  com- 
plex which  expects  to  add  to  the  firm" 
already  located  there — provided  rail  service 
is   uninterrupted. 

Here  there  is  tl;e  possibility  of  error  bv 
tlie  USRA  in  it>  preliminary  report.  Iran': 
Burke,  treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  City  Pre.-)S 
and  Chairman  of  the  McKee  City  Spur  Ust-is 
Committee,  plans  to  challenge  at  these  hear- 
ings the  estimated  number  of  107  carloads 
a   year   serviced   by   this   line. 

The  total  may  be  three  or  four  times  as 
great  and  since  the  newspaper  itself  used 
83  carloads  for  its  operation,  this  spur  mav 
not  be  nearly  as  unprofitable  as  the  $227  per 
carload  estimate  made  In  the  survey. 

Even  if  it  were,  the  point  again  is  the  need 
to  consider  the  long-range  growth  poteiui..! 
of    tlie   service   area. 

Termination  of  the  3.9  mile  Pleasantville 
to  Linewood  spur  could  force  Dee  Lumber 
Company,  an  important  employer,  out  of 
business.  Herbert  Adier  has  advised  me  tltat 
liis  firm  wotild  be  tillable  to  price  its  prod- 
ucts competitively  if  rail  service  was  discon- 
tiiuied. 

ffMBIRLAND-SALEM    COfNTILS 

The  Millvllle  branch  of  the  Pennsylvanla- 
Readine;  Seashore  Lines  extends  for  16  miles 
from  Gl.issboro  m  Goucester  Cotinty  to  Vine- 
land  in   Ctimberland   County. 

Several  firms  may  face  economic  ruin  if 
rail  .service  is  eliminated.  Let  me  read  a  typi- 
cal letter  from  Walter  R  Sjotrren.  President 
of  Wliitehead  Brothers  Company,  an  Indtis- 
tiial  s  ind  supplier  in  Fhirham  P.uk : 

".  .  .  if  the  railroad  is  discontinued."  he 
wri!  '.T.  "the  co^t  oI  finding  alternative  sVnp- 
ping  arrangements  will  be  so  exorlntant  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  Jtistify  contintu-d  op- 
eration at   (three)    locations." 

Continued  service  along  the  Bridgeton 
branch  from  Glassboro  to  Bridgeton  Is.  If 
anyihiiig.  even  more  \irgent.  This  18  2  miles 
s])tir  ijnsses  through  three  counties— Gouce.^- 
ter.  Salem  and  Cumberland. 

.\  -l.ooo  to  5.000  acre  industrial  pa;'k  is 
|)!:i'incri  along  the  line  near  Bridgeton. 
Tlictigii  considered  unprofitable  for  CoiiRail. 
the  lint-  nonet licless  gcnernted  1.894  carloads 
iiv  USn.-\  cstim.itcs  m  1973.  Cessation  of  scrv- 
ii  e  wiuld  ha\c  a  devastating  efl'ect  in  the 
tlireo  county  area. 

Scholtck  Mills,  wliich  relics  on  railway  st:p- 
lilles  Irom  tlie  Midv.-est,  would  almost  cer- 
tainlv  siuit  down.  Owner  George  Scholick 
state-  ii  would  simply  be  impractical  to  at- 
tetnpi  10  arrange  for  450  trucks  to  form  an 
,tlleriii'ti\e  supply  line.  My  office  hiis  already 
received  a  petition  from  nearly  500  farmers 
who  depend  on  the  mill  lor  feed  stock 

This  line  also  serves,  as  in  Ocean  Count  v. 
a  supply  link  for  a  nuclear  generating  plant 
i;nder  construction.  This  is  the  facility  at 
Artificial  Island  in   Salem   County. 

I  am  reminded  that  in  a  statement   made 
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by  USRA  Bijird  Chairman  Arthur  D.  Lewis 
prior  to  tiie  relea.=e  or  the  Prellmltiarv  Svs- 
tem  Plan  special  consideration  was  to  be 
given  to  the  preservation  of  rail  service  to 
.-^lurces  of  energy  and  to  tlie  ■■minimization 
<>t  Job  losses  and  ao.sotiat.u  nurea.^es  In  iin- 
einpioyment. 

On  both  the.-e  counts  we  can  mike  n  <  iisc 
i)r  continuing  the  Brldgtion  Une. 

OtT^.V    riTV    BRANCH 

The  "ixth  and  final  line  not  recommended 
for  ConRall  inclusion  1.5  unique.  The  6  8 
mile  stretch  from  Palernio  to  Ocean  City 
continues  its  growth  despite  the  need  f.>r 
rtpalr  as  a  commuter  lUik. 

Commuter  uao  of  the  rails  .-.hould  be  en- 
couraged yet  here  wlicre  a  successful  serv- 
ice is  growlnp,  we  are  fa<.e<l  with  possible 
abandonment. 

As  recently  ari  the  week  of  March  3.  a 
check  of  passenger  service  from  Ocean  City 
to  Tuckahoe  revealed  full  accomuiLdatioiirf 
with  89  passengers  aboard. 

In  this  case,  lo.,s  uf  the  freight  line  also 
Signals  loss  of  connnuttr  service.  Neither 
should  happen. 

blPsmV    lAV.MfNTS 

Earlier  In  my  remark.-?  I  mentioned  that  I 
would  conclude  by  .suK".Tei,uni;  how  the  aban- 
donment of  these  lines  couid  be  avoided. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  tlie  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Ait.  Section  40Ua) 
sUtes  that  rail  service  continuation  sub.sl- 
dies  should  be  ti^ed  where  'the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  mil  continuation  subsidies  would 
be  less  than  the  cost  of  abandonment  of  raU 
sen.-ice  In  ternvs  of  lost  Jobs,  enervty  shortage 
and  degradation  of  .services.' 

Yet  what  happens  in  state-s— like  New  Jer- 
sey— which  profess  an  Inability  to  contribute 
30  percent  of  the  cost  toward  keeping  the 
lines  operaiii'.u;.' 

USRA  Board  Chairman  Arthur  LewU  may 
have  provided  us  wuh  an  answer  last  month 
when  he  announced  that  federal  subsidies 
for  light  density  luies  not  included  In  Con- 
Rall will  not  exceed  .«75  million  thou-;h  the 
Congress  authori/t-d   $y()  million. 

It  shall  be  my  intention  when  the  USR.\ 
pre.sents  the  Final  System  Plan  to  Coni.!e:^s 
this  year  to  .seek  an  amendment  which  would 
authorize  the  expeudllure  of  the  federa! 
share  m  certain  ca.-,e.s  under  a  Uo  pticeiu  fed- 
eral.  10  perce;u  siuie   lornnila. 

Iti  very  .special  ca.ses.  where  it,  could  be 
demoiutraled  that  a  state  and  the  line  cus- 
tomers were  hnaiuially  unable  to  even  pir 
up  10  percent,  and  thai  ttbandoiunent  would 
cause  a  .serious  adver-e  impaLi  on  a  com- 
ratinity,  a  total  ledeiai  .^ub^iily  would  be  nl- 
Ivwed. 

To  become  eligible  foi-  these  monev.^.  a  state 
T.-ould  liave  to  >sati-.ractorily  prove  evidence 
of  It.-,  in>o!vency— rather  than  an  unwilling- 
ness— to  contribute  toward  tlie  cust  of  keep- 
ing light  densiiy  liiies  In  operation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  might  give  thought,  to  support- 
ing such  a  formula  revision. 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  las'„  Friday 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  over- 
whelmingly approved  a  bailout  bill  In  the 
form  of  muliimillion  dollar  iu.\  cut.-,  lor  lour 
major  corporations. 

Ta.x  forgiveness  for  Americaji  Telephone  .'. 
Telegrapli  wotUd  amount  to  $4uO  million.  A 
;M50  ntilhon  cut  wft>  approved  for  Chrj.sler 
Corporation,  1.05  niUlion  for  Lockheed  "Alr- 
cra.'t  and  $40  million  tor  Pan  American  Air- 
ways. Tlii.s,  the  Committee  said,  was  to  make 
sure   these  firms  do  not  go  under. 

The  $1  million.  $3.50,000  to  .^ave  light  den- 
sity lines  in  New  Jersey  and  the  hundreds 
»•!  customers  ihey  .serve  pall.-,  by  comparison. 
A  nation  that  is  prepared  to  provide  wel- 
fare to  Oie  wealthy  can  save  the  small  busi- 
iif^.ses  dependent  on  rail  .service. 
I  Aouid  prefer  a  90  to  10  split  because  I 
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do  believe  that  the  state  and  tho.se  along  the 
lines  should  share  In  the  commitment  to 
keep  them  open.  However.  I  can  see  clrcum- 
'taiiccs  that  would  call  for  total  federal  sub- 
.sldy.  at  least  until  an  area  Is  back  on  an 
even  Pcouomic  keel. 

We  have  precedence  in  such  a  90  percent 
federal.  10  percent  local  formula  In  the  con- 
.striK  tion  of  our  niterstate  hltthway  system. 
Certainly  the  continuance  of  rail  service  to 
bu.slne.s,-*s  dependent  on  them  Is  as  Impor- 
tant as  creuUng  a  high-speed  highway 
iietwoik. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  the  contln- 
tiance  of  light  density  rail  .service  In  South 
Jerbey.  in  the  opinion  of  thfjse  who  u.se  tho.se 
lines,  is  crucial  to  the  economic  recovery  of 
'he  entire  refilon. 

Ihey  must  not  be  abandoned  Aad  if  it  is 
a  question  of  additional  funds,  I  will  work 
at  the  federal  level  to  get  them. 

We  simply  cannot  stand  the  additional 
Job  layoffs  Ui  my  district  which  would  cer- 
tainly result  from  closing  these  .--ix  rail  hner, 
ill  the-e  e>  onomically  difficult  ilme.s. 


Marrh   n,  Hj;.; 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  BLACK 
TEENAGERS 


SAL.\RY  STRUCTURE  OF  V.\ 
PHYSICL\NS 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

'<y   tEx.\s 
IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPHE.SENT.'VTIVI  .-> 

Thursday,  March   20,  1975 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  S{:)eaker,  the  qual- 
ity of  medical  services  within  veterans' 
ho.<=pital.s  Is  a  valuable  one  that  mu.st  be 
maintained  in  ever>'  way  pcssible.  In  the 
future,  we  shall  be  considering  legisla- 
tion iH.R.  1545)  which  shall  affect  the 
."-alai-y  structure  accorded  to  VA  physi- 
cians. I  am  submitting  a  letter  from  Dr. 
S.  Eisenbei-g.  a  constituent  in  the  24th 
Congressional  District,  who  has  made  a 
valid  and  timely  point: 

Dt.^R  Congressman  Mn.roRo:  It  is  the  pur- 
p<i.-o  of  this  letter  to  apprise  you  of  a  gro.ss 
inequity  existing  in  the  .salary  structure  of 
VA  phy.slcians  viz-a-vis  private  and  unlver- 
.sity  physicians  which  could  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  what  should  be  one  of  the 
proudest,  programs  of  the  US.  Government. 
The  following  points  should  be  made  tinani- 
hil.-iiu\isly : 

1.  The  maxlmtmi  salary  restriction  i$3t7,- 
000  (  of  the  past  live  years  has  been  tan  fa- 
mount  to  a  voarly  salary  reduction — and  has 
prompted  many  top-notch  physicians  to  .seek 
empIo\mem  elsewhere, 

2.  \Vc  have,  in  recent  years,  been  extremely 
successful  in  recruiting  superb  physicians 
iiiMihe  V.A.  This  etitlre  picture  is  rapidlv 
changing  because  of  our  salary  re.striction.s, 

■i  It  is  pointed  out  by  various  concerned 
persons  in  Congress  that  there  is  no  "ground- 
swell  of  public  opinion'  in  stipport  of  cor- 
rec-ive  iecislation.  It  is  clear  that  such  will 
not  be  foithcoming,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  completely  escapes  me  as  to  why  'his  is 
even  remotely  to  be  considered  a  political 
Issiie.  This  type  of  problem  must  be  decided 
upon  merit,  iiot  public  opinion;  clearly  very 
few  people  wouid  rally  to  the  cau.se  of  a 
group  making  $3G,000.  but  this  lit  no  way 
diminishes  our  need.  Many  lay  persons  are 
-Simply  not  as  well  informed  regarding  such 
Issues  as  are  our  elected  omcials  and  to  re- 
fu.se  -o  consider  this  on  such  grotmds  would 
reveal  an  appalling  lack  of  .<;ensl-i\i>y  -o  the 
nature  of  the  grievance. 

4.  This  Is  H  matter  of  extreme  urgencv. 

y.    ElSENBEUO.    M  D  , 

C;,i'7.  hfedica!  Scriicc. 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 


OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Thursday.  March  20,  1975 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  about  the  rate  of  un- 
employment in  this  country  and  the 
prohiems  of  those  who  are  suffering  the 
consequences  of  what  has  become  our 
worst  economic  crisis  in  40  years. 

Even  ui  times  of  prosperity,  unemploy- 
ment has  been  a  major  problem  among 
black  teenagers.  Now,  our  current  eco- 
nomic situation  has  had  catastrophic  ef- 
fects on  that  group  of  Americans. 

We  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to 
the  particular  plight  of  black  teenagers 
who  want  to  work  and  caimot.  It  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  these  young  men  and 
women  not  being  able  to  earn  "spending 
money."  Rather,  it  is  a  problem  which 
affects  many  black  families  as  well.  A 
good  number  of  black  teenagers  con- 
tribute their  Income  to  the  operation  of  a 
household.  With  tlie  liigh  number  of 
single-parent  families  in  black  commu- 
nities, most  of  them  headed  by  women, 
unemployment  of  these  families'  teens  is 
tantamount  to  having  an  imemployed 
father.  It  is  not  enough  to  talk  about 
making  summer  jobs  available  to  these 
teenagers;  many  of  them  seek  and  need 
full-time  permanent  jobs. 

I  found  this  news  analysis  by  Herring- 
ton    Bryce.    director    of    research    and 
director   of   the   Public   Policy   Fellows 
Program  for  the  Joint  Center  for  Polit- 
ical Studies,  on  the  crisis  in  unemploy- 
ment among  black  teenagers  an  insight- 
ful   discu.ssion    of    this    problem.    Mr. 
Bryce's  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
March  12,  1975,  Washington  Post,  makes 
it  startlingly  clear  that  we  must  take  a 
hard  look  at  this  crisis  and  find  .some 
remedies.  The  article  follows: 
Tin  Crisis  in  Bi.ac  k  Ti;E.\Ar;i;  Unemci  '>\  mtst 
I  By  Horringion  J.  Bryce) 
Tiie   rate  of  unemployment  among  blacJ: 
teen-agers  has  risen  by  an  astronomical  43 
per  cent    over   the   last  year.   Nearly  400.000 
black    you!  lis    (41.1    per  cent  of  their  labor 
force)   are  pounding  the  street.s  looking  for 
work. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprl.se  to  many,  but  the 
rate  of  unemployment  among  black  teen- 
agers has  always  been  Intolerably  high.  Even 
In  good  times,  say  in  1969.  when  the  overall 
tinemployment  rate  was  35  per  cent,  the 
black  teen-age  unemployment  rate  was  24 
per  cent.  Furthermore,  ever  since  the  middle 
'GOs  the  black  teen-au-e  tinemployment  rate 
lias  been  more  than  twice  that  of  their  white 
counterparts.  Ever  since  the  1957-1958  reces- 
sion, at  least  a  fourth  of  all  blaek  teen-agers 
have  been  unemployed. 

We  did  not  get  to  the  41  per  cent  unem- 
ployment rate  in  otie  big  leap.  It  shotild  not 
have  been  a  surprise.  Knowing  that  teen-age 
tinemployment  climbs  rapidly  In  a  recession, 
we  should  have  expected  it  as  part  of  the 
overall  forecast  of  an  8  plus  general  iinein- 
ployment  rate.  Moreover,  during  the  year  th.e 
black  teen-age  unemployment  rate  worsened 
steadily  month  by  month,  but  nobody  no- 
ticed. It  was  34.5  per  cent  In  October.  36.9 
per  cent  In  November,  37.7  i)er  cent  In  De- 
cember and,  then  the  Jump  to  41.1  per  cent 
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in  January.  And  figures  scriou.-ly  undere.sti- 
jnate  the  gravity  of  the  problem.  Black  teen- 
nuer.--  are  accelc-aling  the  pace  at  which  they 
leave  the  labor  force  Between  ]073  and  1974, 
alone,  the  number  of  blac^r;  tf^eti-agers  who 
left  'he  labor  fotre  in  disgus'  and  convinced 
that  they  could  not  nnd  Jobs  tno-e  than 
doubled  These  ciisroiuaged  you'hs  are  not 
counted  among  the  tincinployed 

And  the  problem  is  not  only  in  the  poor 
.sections  of  our  cities.  At  the  clo.'^e  of  last 
year,  the  unemployment  rate  Utv  blacV:  tecn- 
af^ers  living  in  tlie  poor  seetio'is  ot  our  met- 
ropohtan  areas  was  43  per  cent  c  nipared 
to  34  per  cent  m  the  non-poor  areas.  Even 
black  teen-agers  outside  of  the  UiX\io  cities 
have  an  intolerably  higii  rate  More  ihan  one 
fourth  of  them  aio  ur.eniph>vcd.  And  most 
are  not  eligible  for  tuicinploviiieut  insurance 
even  under  the  nc.v  expanded  program;  for 
manv  are  not  part  of  tlie  experienced  labor 
force,  and  many  quit  voluntarily  or  did  not 
work  long  enough  to  qualify. 

Tiie  unfortunate  part  aljout  all  thi^  is  that 
v\e  ha\e  consistently  beliitied  tlie  problem  of 
high  black  teen-at^e  lUiemployment,  The 
argument  per.sisied  that  iecn-ai;e  unemploy- 
ment was  not  all  that  important  It  was  the 
male  head  of  the  household  who  wns  impor- 
tant. The  error  in  this  chauvinism  is  that 
nearly  34  per  cent  of  black  families  as  com- 
pared to  10  per  cent  of  white  families  are 
with  a  female  head  and  this  fact  is  p>ppciallc 
poignant  with  poor  hUv  ■.:  f.nnilics;  G4  per 
cent  are  lemale-headcd 

Tlie  point  is  that  black  teen-a^ers  contrib- 
ute signihcantly  to  the  eanv.i^us  of  their 
families.  While  their  mcciian  income  is  just 
over  .$600  per  year,  this  is  jiut  under  one- 
tenth  of  the  income  of  the  average  black 
family.  Such  a  proportion  is  critical  in  low- 
income  black  families  Furthermore,  20  per 
cent  of  low-income  black  families  have  more 
tlian  one  wage  earner.  V.ho  are  these  other 
earners'.'  Many  arc  teenagers. 

The  situation  is  substant  lullv  diflereni 
among  white  lo« -income  fainiiios.  Poverty  in 
tliis  group  relates  more  to  the  elderly  than 
it  does  among  blacks  where  poverty  is  tlie 
plight  of  people  who  have  children. 

It  is  not  only  111  respec  to  tiieir  contribu- 
tion to  taniily  income  that  black  teen-agers' 
work  is  important,  but  also  with  respect  to 
their  future.  Teen-age  employment  provides 
work  experience,  it  pro',  ides  an  early  oppor- 
luimy  to  select  prolessions,  to  develop  proper 
work  attitudes,  and  to  olMain  an  exposure  to 
new  friends.  Little  wonder  that  we  find  that 
after  years  of  being  beaten  around  in  the 
labor  force,  blacks  develop  high  labor  market 
turnover  rates.  We  destroy  proper  work  atti- 
tudes at  the  outset. 

What  can  be  done?  Mmy  call  for  summer 
empaoyment  for  youth.  The  United  States 
Conference  of  Mavors  is  nskincr  for  approxi- 
mately 1.2  million  summer  jobs  for  their 
urban  youth.  Laudable,  but  for  blacks  this 
misses  the  point.  The  seriousness  of  black 
teen-age  tinemployment  1.,  year-round.  It 
has  been  38  per  cent  or  more  during  these 
w  inter  months. 

Public  service  einploytncut .'  Vcs.  but  the 
number  of  Jobs  to  be  piouded  by  the  cur- 
rent public  ser^■ice  employment  program  Is 
so  small  that  it  will  not  have  an  appreciable 
elTect  even  on  the  adult  uiicniployment  rate. 
Faced  with  a  choice,  employers  will  las  they 
must)    choose  adults— not  teen-agers. 

Many  suggest  training.  But  during  all  the 
tr.iiiiing  and  placement  activities  of  the  '60s, 
tlie  black  teen-ape  unemployment  rate  was 
2,i  per  cent  or  better.  This  is  not  to  say 
tiiat  we  do  not  need  these  programs.  We 
need  a  more  Intensified  and  a  more  sophisti- 
cated effort  than  those  of  the  1960s. 

Naive  as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  that  com- 
iniiment  (money  and  policv)  is  what  It  Is 
all  about.  Tlie  fact  is  that  In  our  economy 
neither  the  private  nor  the  public  sector  has 
nnv  commitment   to  full  employment.  The 
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private  sector's  commitment  is  to  higher 
profits.  This  Is  frequently  attained  merely 
by  increasing  prices.  Sometimes  it  Is  attained 
by  firing  or  furloughing  workers  which  only 
increases  the  unemployment  rate. 

It  is  true  that  full  employment  is  a  neb- 
ulous concept.  But  it  does  change  priorities. 
It  directs  and  mobilizes  the  government  to 
find  jobs.  Furthermore,  when  the  economy  is 
fullv  employed  blacks,  women,  teen-agers 
and  unskilled  workers  do  relatively  well  Hi.-- 
torically.  their  wages  ri.se  faster  than  tho.-c 
of  very  skilled  workers.  Ihey  do  well  beraus'' 
emplovers,  laced  with  a  pressing  need  to  in- 
crease tlieir  output  to  meet  a  rising  deniand, 
find  it  too  costly  to  discriminate  or  to  nu' 
unrealistic   requirements  on   who   they   liire 

Admittedly,  education  is  no  panacep—v.nc 
fifth  of  all  black  family  heads  who  are  poor 
had  at  least  a  high  school  education.  A  blacl; 
who  has  finished  high  school  makes  no  more 
than  a  white  wlio  finished  eighth  grade  and 
one  who  has  finished  college  makes  no  more 
than  8  white  college  dropout.  All  this  aside, 
education  is  important.  Most  black  teen- 
agers ought  to  be  in  school  rather  than  in 
the  labor  market. 

The  sad  reality  of  black  teen-age  !i!e  is 
that  it  lacks  viab'e  alternatives,  Wiiite  teen- 
agers also  leave  the  labor  force  But  they 
have  some  place  to  go.  They  are  enrollini.' 
in  colleges  and  in  the  military  in  increasinu' 
numbers.  Many  go  home  to  paren's  who  are 
not  economically  strapped. 

Unfortunately',  as  the  teen-age  nnemplciV- 
nient  rate  rises,  blacks  will  have  to  coniiiete 
more  intensely  for  entrance  into  colleges 
which  Is  a  newfound  hope.  As  the  supply 
of  potential  students  and  soldiers  .swells  with 
yonng  whites  who  are  leaving  the  work  force 
in  search  of  alternatives,  there  will  he  a 
strong  incentive  for  college  and  niilitarv 
recruiters  to  screen  out  blacks  either  on 
the  basis  of  qualification  or  discrimination. 
The  black  teen-ager  will  continue  to  fall 
behind. 
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this  time.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  iier- 
sonal  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Wittious 
and  lier  family  and  wish  her  a  very 
happy  birthday. 


THE  TELLS  IT  THE  V:  \\  IT  LS ! 


THE      EX'IFNSION      OF      VISAS      TO 
CHILEAN  POLITICAL  PRISONERS 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OK    CON.N"ECTT(  n 
IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEM  ATi  VbS 

Thursday.  March  20,  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honoi- 
Mrs.  Bertha  Watrous  of  Wateibury. 
Conn.,  who  is  celebratin'-  her  100th 
birthday  on  March  24.  Mrs.  Watrous  was 
born  in  1875  and  brought  up  in  Bantam, 
Conn.,  on  a  farm  where  she  spent  most 
of  her  life.  Her  contributions  to  her 
country  include  raising  a  daughter  anrl 
an  adopted  son  and  providing  lielp  clut- 
ing  the  war  rolling  bandages  lor  the  in- 
jured abroad. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  will  be  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Watrous,  who  still  enjoys  ex- 
cellent health  and  plays  the  piano.  Her 
family  has  grown  to  include  3  grand- 
children, 7  great-grandchildren  and  12 
great-great-grandchildren.  Those  v.lio 
live  with  her  at  the  Whitewood  Manor 
home  will  attest  to  the  fact  that  tliis 
spunky  little  lady  still  tells  it  tlie  v.ay 
it  is. 

Her  life  and  good  humor  provide  an 
example  for  all  Americans.  Mrs.  Watrous 
has  seen  national  economic  difficulty, 
major  world  wars,  death  and  destruction, 
and  she  remains  candid  and  optimistic 
about  people  and  their  ability  to  summon 
all  the  resources  and  talents  necessary 
to  solve  our  multitude  of  problems.  At 


HOr-.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

i.i    M.-vss.M.  hl'sl;  ;s 
1::    1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

ThvrnUrj.  March   20.  1975 

Mi'.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tl-.e 
Si  at;,-  Department  has  approached  Con- 
gress witli  a  proposal  to  admit  Chilean 
political  rcfu'-:ces  to  the  United  Statts. 
Traditionally.  \isa  quotas  are  waived  .'^o 
that  citizens  \ictimi/ed  by  their  own 
country  can  have  a  safe  haven.  Hence. 
tlK'  Stale  Department's  suggestion,  be- 
sides liavin?  merit  as  a  humanitarian 
act.  acknov.'lpdufs  tliat  the  Chilean  junia 
is  violating  Uie  human  rights  01  iis 
countrymen. 

li  is  now  up  to  the  Congress  to  faHo'v 
tiie  Slate  Deixu'tmcnt  lead.  Until  the 
leader.-  of  the  Senate  and  House  Judici- 
ary Commitic^s  endorse  the  plan,  it  will 
not  br  iinplemcuL'd.  Unfortunately,  the 
imiiUeations  ol  coniii'essional  veto  go  tar 
beyond  this  single  issue.  If  Congress  fails 
to  demonstrate  .sensitivity  to  this  ham.ai 
rights  issue,  the  State  Department  v  ill 
liavo  a  mandate  to  ignore  any  number  of 
similar  situations,  especially  those  in- 
vohing  Chile. 

This  is  no  idle  siicculation.  In  a  matter 
of  v.eeks,  t):e  so-called  Paris  Club  v  ill 
meet  to  con.sidcr  rescheduling  the 
Ciiilean  debt  falling  due  this  year.  Wiule 
other  creditor  nations  have  expressed 
wiliingness  to  tie  repayment  terms  with 
the  junta's  ef'.oits  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity ot  human  rights  in  Chile,  the  United 
Slates  negotiators  appear  oblivious  to  the 
possibility  of  extracting  a  fair  exchange 
for  reconsideration  ol  an  outstanding 
deijt. 

With  this  as  background,  tlic  Chilean 
visa  question  currently  under  considera- 
tion is  all  the  more  critical.  Conse- 
quently. I  urfie  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
AP  story  by  George  Gedda  that  foUov.s: 
UisniD  Sr.Mis  W.^nts  To  Admit  Rrircits 
Fro.m  Chile 
Tiie  Sta'c  Department  is  weighing  a  plan 
under  which  the  United  States  would  accep' 
as  piilitica!  refugees  several  hundred  Chile- 
ans eiiher  Jailed  in  Chile  cr  living  in  exile 
in  Peru. 

While  there  are  tliousands  of  refugees  In 
the  United  States  from  Communist  cotm- 
tries.  congressional  sources  said  tlicre  is  no 
preccdt  ni  for  the  large-scale  entry  of  per- 
s'^cs  from  nations  under  rightist  rule. 

Assuming  the  plan  docs  not  encoun'er 
oiiposHion  from  congressional  leaders,  tlie 
State  Department  is  expected  to  recommend 
to  the  iittorney  general  tiiat  about  400  Chile- 
ans and  their  dependents  be  permitted  to 
come  here  as  refugees. 

Tiie  initiative  appears  to  reflect  Sta'c  De- 
partment sensitivity  to  cc^ngrcssional  cliar,^cs 
that  American  loreign  policy  lacks  a  human 
rights  dimension. 

Hundreds  of  Chilean  reiugccs  h.'\e  been 
received  by  other  Latin  American  and  West 
European  countries,  and  State  Department 
clfu'ials  s.iv  the  Uni'cd  States  has  a  re.-~ponsi. 
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lility  to  nid  ccnain  caieg^ries  of  Cinleiins 
who  have  been  nnjiistlv  vlcTImlzed  by  polUl- 
rnl  events  in  lliat  country. 

Uiicier  liie  plan,  poieiitial  refut^ees  would 
I'C  streenfd  to  eii-.iire  that  no  leftist  mll!- 
t..iit..-,  are  gnmicd  enuv.  Jaik-d  Ciuleans  with 
C'U'.y  a  teiniou:-;  itlatlon>!np  wiUi  the  otuted 
rcylme  of  President  ailvador  A'.lende  would 
ho  the  mofci  likelv  caudida'es  for  reuigee 
status. 

The  gave:an)e:'.t  (  f  Tresiden!  AUb-'.-sto 
Puiochei  ha.s  agreed  to  rtlea.e  certain  polit- 
ical prisoneis  on  tiic  condition  thai  another 
triiunry  is  willing  to  aitept  them. 

Aiioiher  i-ategory  of  woiild-bc  rcfit'iees  In- 
volves thoo^o  Chilean.5  who  fled  to  Pervi  for 
fear  of  arre:^l  following  Ailendes  downfall 
.md  death.  Ptru  agreed  to  accept  several 
thousand  s.uch  refugee,  but,  on  a  leinporfiry 
ba.si? 

Numc:o\is  iiidepc-ndent  conm.is.sloiis  ha%e 
Visited  Clule  duniig  the  pas.t  18  nionth'5  and 
moot  have  concluded  that  there  have  been 
-sy.stemailc  violation.s  of  human  rights,  in- 
cluding torture  Ilov.ever,  some  Independent 
ob.server.<3  who  have  vislitd  the  country  In 
recent  months  have  ■snld  the  .situation  has 
Improved  conslder.ib: .-.  •mere  are  tio  precise 
csUmates  of  the  number  of  political  prison- 
ers in  Chile  but:  American  otfieials  believe 
there  are  ab'  -.it  .5  oon 
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SEX      DISCRIMINATION      IN      \OC  \- 
TION.AL  FDLT'ATIO.V  PROGRAMS 

HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

J\   IflK  HOL-.-iE  OF  REPRESK.Vr.\TIVES 

Thursday.  Marrh  20.  1973 

Mr.  PEYSER  Mr.  S;xaker.  sex  cli:- 
ciimuiauon  i.,  a  wa.^tc.  KegrttfuUy.  It 
continues  m  employment  practices'  de- 
spite much  e:i'oti  of  Government  and 
nictny  buiine.s.scs  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

La.^t  Monday  a  significant  step  v.a.s 
taken  toward  ending  this  wasteful  prac- 
tice. The  House  Subcommittee  on  Ele- 
mentary. Second.ti  y  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, chaired  by  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Pt.'^Kixsi.  at  the  reciuest 
of  my  collcasue  from  New  York  iMrs. 
Cin.snoL:.:'  bcKan  hearinp.s  on  .sc.\  dis- 
crimination in  vocational  education  pro- 
gram.^.  I  v.ani  to  congratulate  both  of  mv 
colleagues  for  this  initiative. 

Tlie  purpo.se  of  the  hearings  is  to  take 
a  reali.stic  look  at  the  occupational  place- 
ment of  women  in  relation  to  .salary  lev- 
els and  vocational  training.  The  tradi- 
tional education  cour.se.s  for  women,  such 
a.s  secretarial  training,  have  provided 
oiily  limited  employment  ojiportunitie.s. 
placing  womon  nito  lower  pa\  nig  profes- 
sions, domir.aicd  by  other  women. 

I  would  hope  that  the.se  hcarinL's  draw 
the  attention  of  all  those  concerned  with 
fhi.s  problem,  and  that  eventually  we  can 
report  remedid  legislation  to  correct  any 
di.^criminalory  aspects  of  the  programs 
that  there  may  be.  In  order  to  illustrate 
the  imijortance  of  thc.se  hearinus,  which 
will  continue  on  March  24.  I  am  enclos- 
ing .some  Labor  De.oartnicnt  stati.-tics  on 
women  workers,  and  an  excerpt  from  the 
testimony  given  by  M.s.  Nancy  Perlman 
at  last  Monday's  hearing; 

US.  D|:^.^RT^I£^'T  nr  L\bor. 

Wushington,  D  C 
TwEXTT  Facts  on-  Women  Workers 
I.  Nine  out  of  ten  girls  win  work  at  some 
Ijmc  ia  their  lives. 


-'.  .■\  majority  of  women  work  because  of 
economic  need.  About  lhiee-fiHhs  of  all 
women  workers  are  single,  widowed,  divorced, 
or  separated,  or  have  husbands  whose  earn- 
ings are  le^i  than  $7,000  a  year. 

3.  More  than  35  million  women  are  in  the 
labor  force;  they  constitute  nearlv  two-h'ths 
of  all  workers.  Some  4.5  million  women  of 
minority  races  are  in  the  labor  force;  iney 
cont.iiiuie  more  than  two-ftilhs  ol  all  minor- 
ity workers. 

4.  More  than  half  of  nil  uomen  18  it»  C4 
>  ears  of  age  are  workers. 

5.  About  one-fourih  of  all  women  w..rker=, 
hold  part-time  Jobs. 

6.  Women  accounted  for  three-fifih.<5  of  the 
lacrease  In  the  Livilian  labor  force  in  the 
la  .t.  decade. 

7.  Labor  foive  p.iriicipaiion  is  higlie.st 
anions  women  18  to  24  and  35  to  54  years  of 
ajje;  the  uiediati  age  of  women  workers  is  3i5 
.\ear3. 

8.  The  more  educaflon  a  woman  ha<:,  the 
!;realer  the  likelihood  she  will  seek  paid  em- 
plovmeiil.  More  than  3  out  of  5  women  45 
to  54  .\<;ars  of  age  with  4  or  more  jears  of 
(ollee;e  are  in   tlie  labor  force. 

9.  The  number  of  working  mothers  t  women 
-.Mth  children  under  18)  has  increa-sed  about 
luiiffold  since  1940.  They  now  mmiber  13  0 
million,  an  increase  .,£  3.7  million  la  the  la^t 
decade. 

10.  Tiie  4.8  million  working  mothers  with 
.  .laUren  under  0  in  1973  had  CO  million  clill- 
ineu  uiidrr  «;  the  e^tnnated  number  of 
licenced  day  care  slots  i.s  920,000. 

IJ.  Women  workers  are  concentrated  In 
I'.w-pi.yin','  dead  end  Jobs.  As  a  result,  the 
average  woman  worker  earns  le.ss  than  tliree- 
lilths  of  what  a  man  docs,  even  when  both 
work  full  time  year  round. 

12.  Unemploymeiit  was  lowest  for  white 
adult,  males  (2  9  percent)  and  hlghe.st  for 
mnionty  teenage  girls  (34  5  percent)  in  l:i73. 

White  adult  women.  4.3  percent. 

Minority  adult  men,  5.7  percent. 

MInorl-y  adult  women,  8.2  perce;;- 

White  teenage  boys,  12  3  percent. 

Wuite  teenag?  girls.  13  0  percent. 

Minorl'y  teenage  bovs.  2G.9  percent. 

1?.  Amcng  all  families,  about  1  out  of  8 
1  headed  by  a  woman;  almost  3  out  of  10 
h:ack  f.iniilie.;  are  headed  bv  women  Of 
all  women  workers.  1  out  of  io  Is  a  family 
•lead;  1  out  of  5  minority  women  workers 
1..  a  f.imily  head. 

H.  Among  all  poor  f.unilies.  more  than  2 
om  or  5  are  headed  by  women;  almost  2  out 
of  3  poor  black  families  are  headed  bv 
wo.men.' 

15.  It  is  frequently  the  wife's  earnings 
V,  hiLh  lai.-e  a  family  out  of  poverty.  In  hus- 
b.uid-v.ife  families  11  percent  have  Incomes 
below  $4,000  If  the  wife  docs  not  work  3  per- 
cent,  when  she  docs  work. 

1'3  Tlie  average  woman  worker  U  sllghtiv 
bcder  educated  than  the  average  man  work- 
er. Women  have  completed  a  median  of  12  5 
years  of  schooling:  the  mcdluni  for  men  Is 
12  4  ^-cars. 

17.  Women  are  about  two-hfihs  of  ail  p-o- 
.c^.-;onal  and  technical  workers  but  leas  than 
ciip-flfth  of  ;ill  uonfarni  managers  and  ad- 
r.ii;ilstrator.5. 

18.  Women  a.-e  77  percent  of  all  cItIcrI 
wr.rkers  but  only  5  percent  of  all  craft  wo-k- 
ers. 

19.  r.ie  median  wage  of  full-time  voar- 
ronnd  private  household  workers  v^as'onlv 
i2:3G5  in  1'J72.  Effective  May  1,  1974.  mo.'t 
private  household  workers  were  covered  bv 
Federal  mhiimuiii  wage  and  overtime  le;:is:a- 
tKin. 

•^0  FuHy  employed  women  high  school 
graduates  (with  no  college)  have  less  Income 
on  the  average  than  fully  etiiploved  men  who 
have  not  completed  elementary  school. 


£ovrlT:.-U.S.  Dtp.in::ie;u  of  Com:uLT.-c 
E  ireau  of  liie  Census;  US.  Departmeni  o: 
Health.  Education,  and  Welf.ire.  Xational 
Center  for  .So<'ial  Stati,~iics;  CS.  Dcpanmeat 
of  Ljbor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Employment  Stand- 
ards -id;iiiiii.,tralioii. 


•Classified  as  poor  were  thoso  nonfarni 
families  of  four  with  total  Income  of  :e=s 
t)ia:i  $4,275  in  l'J72. 


r  :(  LRi'T  From  thf  ax.ATr.Mi  r-r  (.r 

NancV  Pfri  MAN' 

There  is  a  brochure  put  <-.u'  bv  tie 
WamctVs  Bure.ui  entitled  -Twctuv  Fuc;.,  on 
Women  V/orker.,"  which  ouphi  to  be  required 
reading  for  all  policy-maker.'^.  As  the  pran- 
phlet  points  out.  women  work  out  m  er.j- 
nomic  necessity.  Two-thirds  of  all  women 
workers  are  either  single,  divorced,  widowed 
or  .separated,  or  their  hu.^bands  earn  le.vs 
than  $7,000  a  year.  Working  wives  employed 
fjill-iinie  year-round  contribtite  almost  tw.i- 
liflhs  of  their  families"  income.  Twelve  per- 
cent 01  the.sc  working  wives  contribute  h.ili 
•r  nio'c  to  the  family  Income.  They  are 
working  to  put  food  In  their  chlldreii.s' 
niouthsand  topav  tlie  rent. 

Tho.se  wih  the  most  .serious  problrm  arc 
the  female  he..as  of  hoti.~eholds,  a  lartrp  and 
growing  t;roup.  Between  1960  and  1972.  the 
number  of  h.nuehold.s  t'.ependent  upon 
women  increa.sed  5ij' . ,  from  9  5  mlliion  t.-, 
14.8  million.  A  very  larjje  portion  of  these 
are  due  to  the  accelerated  rate  of  separation 
and  divorce.  Studies  point  ovit  that  after 
two  years,  child  support  and  alimony  pay- 
ments are  either  completely  absent  "or  .se- 
verely redticed.  This  means  tliat  manv  women 
are  the  only  rource  of  Income  for  their 
f.imilies.  Of  low-Income  families  43-;  ar-^ 
headed  by  working  women,  and  the  median 
income  fi..r  iuch  families  in  1971  v.a.s  $.1,116. 
less  than  ha'.f  the  Income  of  male-headed 
lamiUe.s.  As  always,  mlnoritv  women  face 
the  most  .,erlous  problem. 

While  snme  II':  of  all  t' S.  fntnilies  are 
femalo-hpaded.  among  Black  families  34", 
are  feinalc-luaded.  Among  Puer.o  Rlcan, 
32.2  are  fcmaie-headed.  and  amonir  Clil- 
c.uio,  13.4' .  arc  female-headed. 

The  phenomena  of  fcmaie-headed  .-uinoriv,- 
families  ha.s  alwavs  cxl.stcd.  but  as  a  .-ludv 
done  by  the  Community  Council  of  C.rcater 
New  York  iiidlcales.  It  Ls  a  growliii:  trend. 
They  report  that  In  the  la.'^t  decade  there 
was  an  80',  lncrea.se  in  black  female-headed 
liou.se liolds.  and  a  100  increase  in  Puert.) 
RIcan  lemaJe-headed  hou.scholds.  The  New 
York  study  cited  above  also  lndicate=;  tha'^ 
17',  of  ftU  famllico  In  NV.v  York  are  nov%' 
female-headed. 

One  of  the  mo.^t  .•^Igtilficnnt  aspert.s  of 
the  female  work  force  is  that  it  is  Increas- 
lUL^Iy  made  up  of  working  mothers.  From 
1940  to  1972  the  labor  force  participation 
rate  of  mothers  rose  almo.^t.  five  times — from 
9  to  42'. .  In  contrast,  the  rate  for  all  women 
wor!;ors  ro.=e  only  one  and  a  half  times— 
from  28  to  43  .  .  Mothers  have  been  enter- 
ing the  labor  force  .since  1948  at  a  rate  of 
one  percent  a  vear.  despite  the  decline  In 
the  Total  population  of  children  since  1970. 

In  March  1973,  US.  lamllles  had  1.5  million 
fewer  children  under  age  18  than  the  year 
before,  but  650  000  more  mothers  were  work- 
lug,  and  perhaps  most  sUinilicant  of  all  ha-^ 
been  the  .sharp  rise  In  the  numbers  of 
mother?  with  pre-.school  children  in  the 
labor  force.  The  rate  of  vvorkim:  mothers 
with  children  at-ed  3  to  5  Increased  bv  13.2 
to  38.3  .  from  I'JGO  to  1973.  The  participation 
rate  of  mothers  with  children  under  3  rose 
by  29.4-     over  the  s.ime  period. 

One  of  the  basic  (jroblems  of  women  work- 
ers Is  that  they  are  concentrated  In  the 
lower-paying  Job.-;.  These  tend  to  be  those 
occupations  whl' h  are  female-lnton-lve.  l!i 
iBCt.  the  hltrher  the  concentration  of  women 
In  the  Job  calcjiorv,  the  lower  the  wage.s. 

Attached  Is  a  table  from  an  article  written 
by  Elizabeth  Waldman  and  Beverly  J.  Mc- 
Enddy  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  .Statistics  for 
the  J.hiy  l'.»74  Mor.ihiy  I.abo,-  Review  entitled 
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Where  Women  Work— .\n  Anr.lviis  by  In- 
ilustry  and  Occupation."  This  table  bhowa 
ihe  average  weekly  and  hourly  earnings  for 
iion-supervisory  workers  on  private  non-agrt- 
(■•ilti;ral  p.iyrolls  In  pelet  ted  industries. 

Women  are  concentrated  in  the  lower-paid 
r..id  less  skilled  jobs.  For  example,  v. bile  the 
■ivcratre  salary  for  all  mantifitcturing  workers 
v.as  $159  a  v.cek  in  January.  1973,  In  female- 
Intensive  industries  tlie  average  is  much 
l.j'.ser.  In  the  app.^rcl  industry,  in  which  81', 
of  the  employees  are  feni.ale.  the  average 
v.,"el;ly  salary  is  only  *9i— tliai  is  $4.3.56  a 
\i.ir. 

Iho  service  iudi'stry— the  iuo--t,  fenialc- 
inicnsive  of  the  ma.lor  industry  groups,  with 
55',  of  its  workers  women — employed  6.8 
inilHon  women  in  J:ii.uarv  1973.  Earnings 
for  this  group  averaged  <.lll  a  week.  Hospital 
v\orkers  average  $108  a  week,  and  women  in 
hotcl.s,  and  lavindne-,  and  drycleaners  average 
STt)  and  $87  respectively. 

Another  low-paying  female-intensive  in- 
d.i^try  13  retail  general  merchandise,  where 
the  average  weekly  wage  is  i82.  All  of  this  is 
contrasted  with  those  occupations  which  are 
male-intensive.  Fcr  example,  in  transporta- 
tion equipment,  which  has  only  10  percent 
female  workers,  the  avcrat'C  earnings  were 
S210.  and  In  the  malt  liquor  industry,  which 
has  7  .  women,  tlie  average  worker  earned 
.■=229  a  week.  Finally,  compare  in  the  public 
■utilities  the  pay  of  switchboard  operators — 
■5I2C  a  week — with  tho.se  of  line  constrttction 
employees — ?228  a  week.  The  message  Is 
clear: 'women  should  seek  and  be  encouraged 
to  seek  non-traditional  jobs  If  they  v.I.sh  to 
secure  higher  incomes. 

It  is  clear  that  current  Vocational  Educa- 
tion courses  are  not.  preparing  women  to  do 
that.  They  are  now  concentrated  In  Homo 
Economics,  clerical  training,  health  and  cos- 
motology.  As  Ms.  Marilyn  Steele's  report, 
•Women  in  Vocational  Education"  points 
out,  girls  arc  enrolled  in  only  38  wnge-carn- 
Kig  cour--es  out  of  136  Instructional  programs 
Ideiuilied  bv  the  Oilice  of  Education, 


THE  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL  AT  HEW 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NI  W    Vi^RK 
IN  THH  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
HEW  program  expenditures  will  total 
$81  billion  for  this  fiscal  year,  the  de- 
partment has  no  effective  centralized  in- 
vestigatory authority  to  monitor  its  dis- 
bursements. It  has  abdicated  its  investi- 
gatory responsibilities  for  many  pro- 
grams to  the  States  and  has  failed  to 
properly  oversee  whether  the  States  ac- 
tively investigate  (h;r::(s  of  improper 
expenditures. 

As  an  example,  tlieie  is  massi\e  evi- 
(icnce  of  millions  of  dollars  of  unlawful 
HEW  payments  in  the  SI. .5  billion  medic- 
aid program  for  j-.roprietary  nursing 
homes.  HEW's  small  investigations  of- 
Ilce  ha.s  acted  on  only  three  cases  in- 
v:jlving  the  $10  billion  in  total  medicaid 
disbursemenl.s,  none  of  which  involve 
nursing  homes,  and  these  three  cases 
alone  represent  an  estimated  potential 
:-aving  or  recovery  of  $2.6  million. 

Fraud  and  misuse  of  funds  are  prob- 
lem.^ not  confined  to  medicaid  alone. 
Thousands  of  allegations  regarding  II- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

legal  medicare  reimbursements  are  re- 
ported yearly,  but  HEW  follows  up  on 
less  than  1  percent  of  these  charges.  As 
a  result,  this  $12  billion  program  meant 
to  defray  medical  expenses  for  Ameri- 
cans age  65  or  over,  has  been  called  "a 
gold-lined  grab  bag  for  chiseling  doctors, 
hospitals— and  related  health  facilities.' 
Moreover,  in  recent  months  HEW's  edu- 
cation funds  have  been  subjected  to  GAO 
scrutiny  and  the  Department  has  been 
criticized  for  failing  to  actively  o\ersee 
vocational  education  funds.  The  GAO 
report  concluded  that  State  education 
agencies  have  kept  too  much  Federal 
money  for  themselves  and  been  unre- 
sponsive to  relative  local  needs. 

HEW  seems  incapable  of  effectively 
monitoring  its  multibillion-dollar  pro- 
grams. The  audit  agency  is  deiried  neces- 
sary investigative  power  and  is  poorly 
staffed.  New  York  State,  for  example,  has 
only  16  auditors  and  1  full  time  lawyer 
covering  reimbursement  claims  for  1.600 
medical  faciUties.  HEW's  small  investi- 
gations office,  staffed  by  10  men.  has 
acted  on  just  a  handful  of  the  casts  that 
have  come  to  its  attention. 

For  this  reason,  40  of  cur  colleagues  are 
.joining  me  today  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  establish  an  independent  Office 
of  Inspector  General  in  DHEW.  whose 
primary  responsibility  would  be  to  assure 
that  all  HEW  funds  are  lawfully 
expended.  The  Inspector  General  would 
be  appointed  for  a  10-year  term  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  He  would  be  removable  for 
cause  only  and  would  not  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  beyond  the  original 
term. 

My  bill  would  invest  the  Inspect  or 
General  with  the  power  to  sub])ena 
persons,  records,  and  documents.  Tiiis 
authority,  which  is  indispensable  to  an 
adequate  investigatory  agency,  is  not 
presently  enjoyed  by  HEW  investigators. 
The  legislation  would  require  the  Inspec- 
tor General  to  be  answerable  equally  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President.  He 
would  be  required  to  submit  major 
investigative  reports  simultaiieously  to 
the  HEW  Secretary  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  am  i:^  oil- 
ing the  list  of  cosponsors: 

List  of  CospoNbors 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (N.Y.) 

Herman  Badillo  (N.Y.) 

Alvin  Baldus  tWisc.) 

James  J.  Blanchard  (Mich.) 

Charles  J.  Carney  (^Ohio) 

Bob  Carr  (Mich.) 

John  Conycrs  (Mich.) 

Thomas  J.  Downey  (N.Y.) 

Robert  F.  Drinan  (Mass.) 

Don  Edwards  (Ca.) 

Joshua  Eilberg  (Pa.) 

David  W.  Evans  (Ind.) 

Benjamin  A.  Oilman  (N.Y.) 

Mark  W.  Hannaford  (Ca.) 

Michael  Harrington  (Mass.) 

Augu.stus  F.  Hawkins  (Ca.) 

KcnHechler  (W.Va.) 

David  N.  Henderson  (N.C.) 

Elizabeth  Holtzman  (N.Y.) 

Edward  I.  Roch  (N.Y.) 

Norman  F.  Lent  (N.Y.) 

Marilyn  Lloyd  (Tenn.) 

James  R.  Mann  (S.C.) 

George  Miller  (Ca.) 

AbnerJ.Mikva  (111  ) 
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I\,r:en  J  Mi;.;;e:i  ,Md.) 
Ciiarles  A.  Mcsher  (Ohio) 
Richard  L.Ottinger  (N.V.) 
Edward  W.  Pattison  iN.Y.) 
Peter  A.  Pey.scr  iN.Y.) 
Thonj.\sM.  Rtes  iCa  ) 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  iN  Y) 
Maltlifc'.v  J.  Rinaldo  iN.J) 
Robert  A.  Rce  iN.Y.) 
Benjainin  S.  Rosenthal  iN  Y.) 
Patricia  Scliroeder  iColo.) 
.Stephen  J.  bc;larz  iN.Y.l 
L0U1-.  Stokes  lOhioi 
Fan;  E.  TcOUhas  i.Mass  ) 
Jo-eph  P.  Vigorito  'Pa.) 
L.irrv  W  W.nn  (Kans  1 


A   TROTEST   AGAINST   DIPLOMATIC 
IMMUNITY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF    NEW    YOBK. 
l.\   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tlie 
keystones  of  the  government  of  our  great 
land  is  tlie  principle  that  om-  laws  ap- 
ply equally  to  everyone,  and  that  no 
group  or  individual  is  allowed  to  violate 
the  law  with  impunity.  Unhappily,  thi.- 
is  not  always  the  case. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.s.  Sylvia 
Torgan  of  Spring  Valley.  N.Y.,  recently 
made  a  personal  crusade  against  the 
legal  immunity  our  Nation  extends  to 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

On  January  11,  1975,  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.. 
Mrs.  Torgan  was  given  two  traffic  .sum- 
monses. When  Mrs.  Torgan  appeared  i;i 
court,  she  refused  to  pay  the  fines  0:1 
these  two  tickets,  declaring  that  foreigii 
diplomats  in  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially in  New  York  City,  commit  traiLc 
and  parking  violations  by  the  thou- 
sands with  virtual  impunity.  Why,  she 
demanded,  did  the  law  apply  to  her  in 
all  its  particulars,  and  not  to  the  for- 
eign diplomats? 

MiT.  Torgan  was  incarcerated  for  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  fine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do  rot  concuiiie 
her  illegal  act,  Mrs.  Torgan  has  force- 
fully raised  a  valid  point  which  we 
should  all  consider  in  reviewing  oui'  Na- 
tion's policy  toward  infringem.ent  of  our 
laws  by  diplomats.  In  the  last  3  month.-^^ 
of  1974,  more  than  31.000  separate  park- 
ing violations  issued  to  embassy  and  dip- 
lomatic vehicles  went  ignoi-ed.  The  So- 
viet Union  received  3.600  of  these.  Cuba 
was  given  1,216,  Egypt  1.208.  and  Nipcn.i 
821.  The  New  York  Po.-t  commented  edi- 
torially : 

The  overall  tinoe-month  total,  more  ti'.a:: 
31.000  separate  violations,  is  an  extracrdinaiy 
exhibition  of  .selHshness  and  dangero'c.s  ir- 
rcsponsibiiily.  Many  of  ihe-e  parking  of- 
fenses involve  lire  hydrants.  And  the  lame 
excuses  cf  the  dip'umats  are  ihe  familiar 
kind  heard  from   many   a  resident  .scolliaw. 

This  is  an  old  but  still  dismal  story.  It,  In- 
volves fcrious  hai:ards.  It  ii  a!.~o  soinelliing 
le;s  than  an  encouragement  to  International 
concord.  Isn't  It  time  the  Department  of 
State  i=,sucd  the  ■visitors  nrore  pointed  In- 
structions about  elementary  courtesies  In  the 
host  country. 

Mr.  Spcclier.  v.e  often  hear  that  cur 
Nation  has  one  set  of  laws  for  the  rich 
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and  powerful  and  still  another  for  tlic 
poor  ztnd  weak.  We  deny  this  is  the  case: 
we  fervently  uphold  the  principle  that 
our  laws  apply  equally  to  everyone.  Yet 
hov.  can  wc  make  thi^  claim  when  we 
tolerate  in  our  micl.si  an  utter  disregard 
lor  the  simplest  of  our  li,.v&?  The  con- 
tfnipr  these  di  .tiiii;ui.-hed  violators  have 
for  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  Nation 
i>  exceeded  only  by  the  u;agnitudc  of 
tiic'ir  offenses. 

Must  we  wait  until  someone  dies  In  a 
fne  because  the  fire  department  could 
r;ot  dislodge  a  diplomatic  Lincoln  Con- 
tinental to  get  to  a  hydrant? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  e.vtend  additional 
courtesies  to  our  foreign  Msuors.  who 
may  not  aluays  be  familiar  with  our  laws 
and  with  the  necessitie-;  and  principits 
that  underly  our  laws.  But  we  are  not 
speaking  heie  of  an  e.'-otenc  or  vasue 
statute,  hidden  somewhere  in  a  dusty  iaw 
bonk.  Nobody  expects  our  foreian  gue.sts 
to  be  aware  of  these  laws  and  honor 
them.  We  are  si)eakin<;.  rather,  of  the 
simplest  and  best  known  of  all  our  laws— 
ilu'  parking  regulation.'^— and.  even  if  the 
diplomatic  scofRaws  w  ere  not  av.?re  of  the 
laws  when  they  arrived,  r-il  000  citations 
ousjht  to  be  enough  lo  r.winhan?e  them 
with  the  rule.^ 

If  our  cxi.sting  lavs  are  aderiuate  to 
mec't  tills  moblem.  then  let  us  enforce 
them  to  the  hilt  If  new  laws  are  needed, 
then  let  us  get  on  with  the  ta.-k  to  rid 
our.'-elves  of  this  menace. 


PERLE  MESTA  DIKS  AT  8  > 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

UK  MA.ss*(in-sr  ns 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursdaij.  Manh  20.  1975 

M:-^  HECKLER  of  Mj.ssachusctts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  wa.s  with  deep  sadness  that 
Perle  Mestas  countless  friends  and  as- 
.sociates  tliroughout  the  world  learned 
this  week  of  her  passing. 

Mrs.  Mesta  uill  long  be  remrmbercd 
not  only  as  this  capital  city's  most  re- 
spected and  renowned  hostess,  but  more 
importantly  for  her  outstanding  service 
to  the  Nation  as  Ambassador  to  Luxeni- 
bour:,'.  where  she  earned  that  country's 
higiiest  honors.  A  "legend  in  her  time"  is 
an  apt  description  of  this  exceptional 
woman's  career, 

I  will  remember  the  day  in  1971  when 
the  House  enacted  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  Perle  wa  .  my  i;uest  at  lunch 
that  day,  and  she  was  thrilled  that  the 
principle  to  which  she  had  dedicated  her 
life  was  fmally  being  recogni7ed  bv  Con- 
gre^--. 

She  was  a   wonderful   per.--on.   and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  tollowin'-'  article  by  Bettv  Beule  from 
Iho  Washington  Star  ot  March  17.  1975. 
'Hostess  With  the  Mosttst.  '  Pfrls 
Mest.\.  Dies  at  85 
(By  Betly  Bealei 
Perle    Mcsta.    the    ItUeriiatinnally    known 
U'A.liUigton  "hostess  with  the  mostest"  who 
V..I--    Immortalized    in    the    musical    cometiy 
••Ci»Il  Me  Madar.i."  died  yesterday  at  the  ago 
oi  85  in  Oklahoma  Citv.  where  she  \.as  raided. 
She  had  returned  tiiere  on  Fe-b.  6,  1374.  to 
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live  with  her  brother.  William  Sklrvm  An 
active  woman  on  the  Washington  scene  for 
50  years,  she  never  recovered  from  the  fall 
she  suffered  here  in  the  .sinnmer  of  1972  that 
resiUted  in  a  broken  hip  and  other  compU- 
catioiis. 

Perle  Mesta  comhinrd  poUilcs  and  parties 
with  .1  zest  t!)nt  led  to  her  appointment  as 
niitii'sror  to  Luxembourg  liy  President  liii- 
m.in  in  1'J49  She  pained  her  t;reiite.st  fume 
from  her  tilamorous  gatherlmja  l>i  honor  of 
Pre-lrtent  and  Mr«.  Truman  More  than  any 
other  hostes.s  In  this  rentnrv.  .she  Invfd  piil)- 
Uc!'y  and  kne'v  how  to  ctiliiv.Aie  the  kind  of 
pubKc  relatione  tli,T»  enhaii'Pd  her  inuise  .t-. 
a  celebrity.  Her  warmtli.  humor  and  deli'-ht 
Ui  givlni;  people  a  good  time  did  the  rest. 

Mrs.  Mest:i'ii  father.  WilluMn  B!tl'<er  Sl.lrvin. 
WM.S  on  the  fU-.^t  train  lo  orUilioma  Territory 
when  It  Whs  opened  np  He  .slaked  out  lots 
In  Guthrie,  tlie  fust  cipitTl  of  the  state,  and 
bei,Mn  makini;  money  in  real  es'ate  before 
moviiii;  to  Gnlvc-tnn.  T.-xiis  He  laid  out  the 
town  of  Alta  Loma.  acir-^s  tlie  bay  from  Giil- 
vcston.  and  started  investing  in  oil  prospeci- 
Ing  He  was  in  on  the  seccMid  KU.sher  at  th'- 
famou-;  SpindUlop  field  In  Tex.is  and  ac- 
quired an  iiileresi  in  otlier  hit;  nil  f.elds. 

Perle.  the  Vim  of  tlnee  ciiiuircn.  was  horn 
In  Stiirges.  Ml'h..  v  here  iiT  nv>ihor  wat. 
esc.'.oLng  the  suniTner  heat  of  oavestnn.  In 
the  carlv  U'Oik  th"  family  moved  lo  OkUi- 
lioiiia  rity  and  her  father  smirk  'II  ii^aln 
near  Tnlsa.  Bv  (he  time  he  bnili.  ihe  Sklrvm 
Hotel  in  Okialioma  City  in  IfHI.  he  was  i\ 
mlllidnaire.  Her  mo'her.  who  was  born  In  a 
loj^  CMbin  and  wa.s  a  graduate  of  llie  Uiilvrr- 
Mtv  of  Kansas,  died  in  1008. 

Mis.  Me.sta  was  never  interesiied  in  liiaher 
education  and  admitted  that  she  didn't  like 
t:>  rend.  In  her  autobiography,  -perle."  she 
said  that  wlien  she  finished  school  she  went 
to  Chicago  to  .siudy  piano  and  voice,  but  in 
191.5  moved  to  New  York  to  live  with  a 
wealthy  great-annt. 

There  she  met  mlllloiiuire  huiheli.r 
Oejr;;e  A!e.sla.  who  owned  tlie  Me-ta  Mi- 
ciiliio  Co  In  Pirtsbnn;ii.  They  were  married 
111  11117  and  .=iion  after  toci;  ai)  apanment  i.t 
the  Willard  Hotf-1  here,  where  t'ie\  .stayed 
on  and  on  throinjhout  World  War  I  while 
Mt-sta  served  &>  u  sl-a-ycar  coiisuic-nt  to 
President  WUion.  Mrs.  Me.^ta  s.Ud  sne  was 
never  accepted  in  Pif.-bnrah  so  Washing- 
ton, where  she  and  her  husband  entertained 
fir.-t  Vice  President  and  Sirs.  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, then  Vice  Pi-esldent  and  Mrs.  Calvin 
CooUdje.  became  her  favorite  cltv.  When 
her  husband  died  in  102.5.  W.ashlngton  be- 
came her  home,  throtuh  she  lived  for  a 
time  la'er  In  New  York  City.  Ari.iona  and 
Rhxle  I.sland. 

HiT  fascination  with  p<iIUics  began  in  1028 
wlien  slie  allendcd  the  Republican  National 
Con; ention.  She  helped  organize  ilie  xoiun; 
voter  turnout  in  Oklahoma  and  the  u-^ually 
Democrat ic  state  went  for  Herbert  Hoover. 
Vice  President  diaries  Curtis  beyan  escort- 
in:;  the  rich  widow  places  and  their  names 
were  romantically  linked,  but  they  were  only 
-.ood  friends. 

She  entertained  Curtis  in  Ncwpor!  where 
slie  and  her  sister  had  taken  a  hou-.e.  and 
set  the  fa.shlonable  summer  resort  on  its 
ear.  becan.se  he  was  the  first  vice  president 
to  visit  there  while  in  office.  It  was  Curils 
who  arranged  for  her  formal  presentation 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James  in  the  summer 
of  lil31  when  she  curtsied  to  King  George 
and  Queen  Marv. 

In  tl;e  la'e  1930s  Mr-  Mes»a  became  con- 
verted to  the  cau.se  of  women's  rights  and 
Joined  the  National  Woman's  Party.  She 
was  asked  to  open  the  headquarters  at  Ge- 
neva of  the  World  Woman's  Party,  which 
subsequently  led  to  a  permanent  League  of 
Nations  commlnee  on  the  status  of  women. 
In  1940  she  persuaded  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  to  go  on  recc-rd  as  stip- 
poriing  a  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
vide equal  rights  fur  .vonien.  the  tirst  time 
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a  nialor  politicil   party  had  b.-xcked  su<  h  a 
plank. 

She  worked  for  Wendell  Willkie  in  thm 
campaign  but  beyan  to  feel  more  and  more 
.svmpatiietic  with  the  New  Deal  program. 
and  by  1944  had  switched  her  rcgiotration 
from  Republican  lo  Democrat.  She  was 
napici  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cr  i  ic  roil' ention  in  Chicago  that  \car  and 
lifipe-l  get  an  equal  rights  plank"  In  the 
Deniui  ratic  pLitforni. 

Her  tinsl  bii;  parlv  for  the  Harrj-  Trum.ins 
■.v.'s  h'-!'l  !■)  104.5  Just  a  month  ijetore  he 
b.-.«!ne  Pie-lrt-nt.  The  big  affair,  held  at  the 
Siik'rave  Club,  made  news  when  singer  Roia 
I'o-  .-..'Uf  ijci-^uuded  Vice  President  Truman  to 
accompany  her  at  the  piano  while  i^iie  .sat 
on  top  of  it  and  did  an  inipeisonation  of 
l-jrch  singer  Helen  Morgan. 

When  •rriiman  became  president,  Mrs. 
Mestit,  a  freqneiu  guest  at  the  White  Ho\:.-e. 
clotided  to  r^-nt  the  former  2300  S  St.  N\V 
residence  of  the  Herbert  Hoovers  and  enter- 
tain on  an  extensive  scale.  She  gave  three 
or  four  parties  a  week.  Margaret  Truman  had 
a  memorable  dance  there,  with  Mrs  Mesra 
unporiing  a  band  from  Now  York  to  play. 
Tliere  were  three  bachelors  to  every  girl 
inviu'd. 

Other  memorable  Mesta  affairs  were  a  party 
ior  .■\riny  Chief  of  Staff  and  Mr.s  Dwight  D 
El  follower  at  which  the  general  ::.u;g  ■Abdul 
Abidoiil  Amir,"  a  white  tie  dinner  for  Prc-;- 
deiic  and  Mrs.  Truman  m  1947  at  wliich  Tin- 
man  again  played  the  piano,  and  a  Cliri.'=tin;i.s 
party  at  which  the  President  piayed  Christ- 
mas carols  and  his  daughter  M.irgaret  sang. 
In  1948  Mrs.  Mesta  joined  the  Truman 
campaign  train  to  raise  money,  and  was  so 
j.iictessliil  tliat  the  President  appointed  her 
chairman  of  the  Inaugural  Ball  to  rai  e  more 
money  to  pay  off  the  Democratic  Party  deb? 
In  the  following  months  there  uere  more 
MesUt  soirees,  including  a  dinner  r"r  the  Trn- 
miiiis  at  which  a  young  ReprrscntHtiv-; 
named  John  Kennedy  arri\ed  wearing  brown 
loiih.-rs  with  his  tuxedo. 

In  July  1949.  Mrs  Meila  was  tiamed  Min- 
ft'T  to  Ltixembourg.  She  had  so  many 
friends  in  Congre.os  that  the  .Senate  Foreign 
R--'i.'itions  Comntittee  approved  her  appoint. 
nu-'it  without  calling  her  to  testily,  atid  her 
coniirmation  sailed  through  the  Senate  Both 
Mr^.  Truman  and  Margaret  went  to  New  York 
foi  her  .send-off  party  aboard  the  '. America. " 
The  world  In  ^'einril,  however,  w.is  v.aiting 
to  fee  Mine.  Mini--.er  tall  flat  on  lier  face  In 
her  new  Job.  In  her  book.  Mrs.  Me--ta  wrote: 
"It  took  me  only  a  few  days  in  Luxem- 
honrg  to  discover  that  for  the  hr.-t  time  in 
my  lire,  the  cards  were  all  stacked  against 
me.  The  members  of  the  legation  .-taff  re- 
sented the  fact  that  they  had  been  sent  a 
minister  who  had  no  training  whatsoevsr 
In  the  arts  and  dtities  of  diplcmacy."  But 
the  people  cf  little  Ltixembourg  welcotned 
her  and  in  a  very  short  time  her  democratic 
wavs  and  warm  Interest  in  everything  the 
people  were  doing  earned  her  a  permanent 
niche  in  diplmnatic  annals. 

Combining  her  motherly  feelings  with  ln'r 
hostess  know-hov.-,  Mrs  Mesta  began  holdint; 
open  house  every  Saturday  for  GIs  stationed 
in  Europe.  Eventually  >-he  entertained  2.5.000 
American  servicemen  Gen.  ELsenhower.  new 
Supreme  Commander  of  NATO  forces,  and 
Mrs.  Ei.senhov.er  Mew  in  from  Paris  frequent:;.- 
to  \i.-.il  her,  and  Eleanor  Roo.sevcli.  who  had 
once  critiri/ed  Iter  appointment,  came  t'> 
Lu.tembourg  and  afterwards  wrote  a  warm 
and  complimentary  column  that  enhanced 
her  repiuation  as  an  effecti\e  dii)loniat. 

It  was  during  her  tentire  in  Luxeinbonrg 
that  Irving  Berlin's  'Call  Me  Madam"  was 
launched  on  Broadway  and  became  nn  im- 
mediate hit,  with  Ethel  Merman  in  the  star- 
ring role.  The  .State  Department  ordered  Mrs 
Mesta  not  to  attend  because  her  presence 
would  "tend  to  dignify  a  l)nrle-~que  on  a 
State  Department  otflclal."  But  she  got  per- 
nnsslun  from  President  Truman  to  go  and 
t.ike  his  v,!ie  and  daughter  with  her,  Tliey 
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winced  at  some  ot  the  jibes  but   thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  show. 

Mrs  Mesta  remained  In  Luxembourg  for 
three  months  after  Elsenhower  became  pres- 
ident. Before  her  departure  Grand  Duchess 
Charlotte  of  Luxembourg  presented  her  with 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Crown  of  Oak,  the 
duchy's  highest,  honor. 

The  biggest  party  of  her  career  as  a  hostess 
w.as  probably  her  party  in  London  during  the 
coronation  of  Elizabeth  II  in  1952.  It  drew 
everybodv  from  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Norway,  Prince  Bernhard  of  the 
Netherlands  and  lords  and  ladles  of  England, 
to  Humphrey  Bogart  and  Lauren  Bacall.  Mrs. 
Mesta  called  It  her  greatest  party,  although 
her  convention  extravaganzas  in  Chicago  in 
the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  1952  and  again  in 
1956  are  still  remembered  among  the  bebt 
ever  given. 

One  of  the  great  surprises  of  her  life  oc- 
curred before  she  left  Luxembourg,  when  she 
received  an  official  invitation  to  visit  the  then 
restricted  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Mrs.  MesU  wanted  to  take  a  friend  with  her 
on  the  trip  but  the  Russians  did  not  allow 
that.  So  she  went  alone  equipped  with  a 
camera,  four  dozen  rolls  of  film  and  a  Utile 
blacit  notebook,  which  she  scratched  In 
whenever  possible  and  hid  In  her  bosom.  She 
managed  to  visit  a  steel  plant  that  no  Amer- 
ican had  seen  since  the  war  and  other  points 
of  interest  barred  to  American  diplomats. 
After  leaving  Ru.ssia,  she  wrote  a  series  ot 
articles  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
about  her  visit. 

The  doughty  dowager  then  took  speech 
lessons,  had  some  help  in  composing  lecture, 
memorized  It  and  went  on  the  lecture  cir- 
cuit. In  1955  she  picked  up  more  material 
for  her  lectures  by  traveling  around  the 
world.  Her  experiences  on  that  trip  Included 
a  riot  In  Saigon  which  she  described  In 
breathless  detail  In  her  later  talks. 

The  same  year  she  moved  into  "Le.s 
Ormes"  in  Wesley  Heights  with  her  sister 
Margaret  and  brother-in-law  George  Tyson. 
It  became  the  scene  of  more  parties  that  were 
noted  for,  and  sparked  by,  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  political  opponents.  (The  name  of 
the  house  was  changed  to  the  English  trans- 
lation, "The  Elms,"  when  It  was  purchased 
by  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson.)  In  the 
meantime,  her  life  was  dramatized  on  tele- 
vision's "Playhouse  9."  with  Shh-ley  Booth 
enacting  the  hostess  role. 

Never  one  to  mince  words.  Mrs.  Mesta  de- 
serted the  Democratic  Party  In  the  1960 
election  and  campaigned  for  Richard  Nixon. 
Her  invitations  to  the  Wlilte  House  ended 
abruptly  and  were  not  resumed  until  John- 
son became  president,  when  she  was  again 
invited  to  the  White  House  and  was  taken 
back  Into  fold  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mrs.  Mesta  wound  up  her  active,  colorful 
life  entertaining  on  a  smaller  scale  in  her 
apartment  at  the  Sheraton  Park. 

She  Is  survived  by  her  brother.  William 
Skirvin  of  Oklahoma  City,  her  nephew  Wil- 
liam Tyson,  and  her  niece;  Mrs.  I«wls  Ellis, 
both  of  Washington.  i 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  CFonci.\ 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  people  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  Energy  Crisis  began  in  late  1973 
at  the  time  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  But 
in  fact  the  crisis  had  been  building  up 
for  years  and  had  been  predicted 
repeatedly  by  indastry  spokesmen. 
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To  those  who  understand  the  laws  of 
economics  and  who  are  familiar  with  the 
energy  industry,  such  a  prediction  was  an 
easy  task:  Oovernment  interference  in 
the  economy  had  made  a  crisis  inevitable. 
Now.  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  oil 
embargo  and  after  the  extent  of  the  crisis 
became  clear  to  the  American  people,  the 
Federal  Government  is  still  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  what  to  do  about  it.  They  do  not 
know  what  to  do  because  they  are  unable 
or  imwilling  to  identify  the  cause,  since 
this  would  require  admitting  that  the 
Government  was  at  fault  and  lead  to  a 
return  to  a  free-market  economy.  Con- 
sequently most  of  the  proposals  put  forth 
by  the  Government  deal  with  reducing 
consumption,  not  increasing  production. 

It  is  never  too  late,  however,  for  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  recognize  their  fault 
and  take  corrective  action.  To  do  this 
requu-es  an  identification  of  the  causes 
of  the  energy  crisis.  A  good  place  to  start 
is  the  following  article  by  Robert  G. 
Anderson,  which  appeared  in  the  August 
1973  issue  of  the  Freeman.  Not  only  does 
Mr.  Anderson  provide  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
energy  crisis,  but  he  does  it  several 
months  prior  to  the  oil  embargo. 

The  article  follows: 

Thb  Engrgt  Citisis 
(By  Robert  G.  Anderson) 

The  doomsday  cultists  of  the  mature  econ- 
omy seem  to  be  at  it  again.  These  omni- 
present talismen  of  doom,  so  eager  to  have  us 
return  to  a  pre-industrial  society  of  agi-ar- 
ian  primltivism,  have  found  new  fodder  for 
their  propaganda  campaign. 

The  Incentive  for  their  most  recent  burst 
of  gloom  has  been  the  scare  value  of  the  cur- 
rent "energy  crisis."  Responding  to  publi- 
cized shortages  In  the  energy  field,  certain 
ecologists  Insist  we  are  exploiting  our  re- 
sources so  rapidly  that  shortly  there  will  be 
nothing  remaining.  Future  generations,  we 
are  told,  will  surely  perish  unless  something 
Is  done. 

Such  pessimism  has  been  fueled  by  the 
confusion  surrounding  the  rather  unortho- 
dox behavior  of  firms  which  are  admonish- 
ing customers  for  excessive  use  of  their  .serv- 
ices. Instead  of  seeking  new  customers  to 
consume  more  of  their  services,  there  now 
Is  a  concerted  effort  toward  encouraghig  non- 
consumption. 

This  Is,  to  say  the  least,  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  traditional  marketing  practices. 
Yet,  witness  the  electric  utility  company 
urging  customers  to  "turn  off  the  lights," 
and  the  natural  gas  company  refusuig  to 
service  new  customers  and  reminding  old 
ones  to  "turn  down  the  thermostat*.' '  More 
recently  the  petrolevim  companies,  acting 
under  orders  from  the  Federal  Oil  Policy 
Committee,  have  adopted  "voluntary-alloca- 
tion plans,"  resulting  In  limiting  customer 
purchases  of  gasoline  and  early  closings  oi' 
retail  gasolme  stations. 

Further  complicating  the  crisis  are  those 
ecologists,  who.  seeing  a  growing  problem  of 
pollution,  hamper  and  harass  all  efforts  to 
expand  supplies  of  energy,  and  plead  for  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  existing  energy  re- 
sources. 

Indeed  It  would  seem  that  the  enemy  i- 
the  consumer,  whose  excessive  wants  have 
finally  exceeded  all  normal  limits  and  have 
threatened  to  deplete  a  precious  national 
Inheritance.  Unless  these  consumers  are 
somehow  convinced  to  temper  their  con- 
sumption, there  Is  the  danger  that  such 
shortages  will  occur  as  to  spell  final  d'sa'-ter 
for  the  lot  of  us. 
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VOLVNTLLn — OR  TISE 

Numerous  remedies  are  being  advanced 
as  popular  solutions  to  this  crisis.  The  el- 
forts  by  utility  and  petroleum  companies  to 
restrict  sales  voUmtarlly  is  lauded  as  being 
In  "the  public  Uiterest,"  for  it  is  placing 
civic  duty  above  mere  profit-making. 
Through  "educating"  the  consumer  to  con- 
sume less,  it  is  believed,  the  demand  for 
energy  resources  can  be  lessened. 

Sliould  such  etforls  fail,  the  ultimate 
reniedv  suggested  is  direct  government  regn- 
lationof  consumption  by  bureaucratic  ra- 
tioning. Such  an  alternative  Is  not  Idle  the- 
orizing. The  Federal  Government  has  made 
it  clear  that  if  "voluntary"  methods  fail,  it 
intends  to  move  in.  Confronted  with  a  pic- 
ture of  indivldvials  glutting  themselves  on 
scarce  economic  resources  and  ravaging  the 
earth  of  all  Its  riches,  there  appears  to  be 
no  alternative  but  to  turn  to  collective, 
forceftil  action,  complete  with  penalties  for 
transgressioiis.  The  state  at  this  point  Is  seen 
as  the  only  means  available  to  force  an  ad- 
justment to  the  reality  of  scarcity  rather 
tlian  endless  abtuidance. 

Once  again  we  see  the  threat  of  govern- 
ment Intervention  In  order  to  remedy  the 
ill  effects  of  an  eailler  government  interfer- 
ence. The  so-called  "energy  crisis"  Is  a  direct 
consequence  of  earlier  government  Intru- 
sions Into  the  free  market  pricing  process. 
To  expect  any  good  to  come  from  further 
government  intervention  at  this  point  Is  to 
believe  that  a  person  Jtist  run  down  by  a 
truck  would  get  reUef  if  the  truck  backed 
over  him  again. 

Market  economics  has  always  recognized 
the  problem  of  scarcity.  Indeed.  It  Is  the 
sole  basis  for  the  science  of  economics.  An 
individual's  capacity  to  want  la  insatiable, 
but  possessing  only  a  limited  ability  to  ful- 
fill his  wants,  the  individual  Is  never  able 
to  satisfy  all  of  them.  Clearly,  choices  must 
be  made  and  resources  allocated  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  those  chosen  ends.  The 
process  by  which  this  is  done  is  the  con- 
cern of  economics. 

While  a  market  .system  of  economic  organi- 
zation cannot  eliminate  the  problem  of  scar- 
city, it  has  demonstrated  its  superiority  over 
all  other  systems  of  economic  organization 
in  reducing  the  degree  of  relative  scarcity. 
The  emergence  of  a  social  division  of  labor 
and  concomitant  price  system  has  resulted 
In  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in 
allocating  resources  toward  the  satisfaction 
of  human  wants. 

Within  the  framework  of  a  market-struc- 
tured society  the  allocation  of  economic  goods 
is  accomplished  through  prices  established 
by  the  actions  of  buyers  and  sellers.  This 
iiiteractioii  between  supply  and  demand  Is 
never  static,  and  thus  there  Is  a  continually 
changing  price  structure.  As  greater  quanti- 
ties are  demanded  or  stipplles  dwindle,  prices 
tend  to  rise;  conversely,  prices  tend  to  fall 
when  lesser  quantities  are  demanded  or 
when  supplies  increa-se.  Free  market  price.s 
are  constantly  adjusting  In  order  to  brlnu' 
toward  eqtiiUbrium  these  opposing  forces  of 
supply  and  demand. 

It  Is  these  free  marker  prices  that  direct 
the  actions  of  buyers  and  sellers.  As  long 
as  buyers  and  sellers  are  free  to  act,  as 
long  as  the  price  mechanl.sm  Is  uninhibited, 
economic  goods  will  be  allocated  In  a  fash- 
ion that  will  always  assure  their  availabil- 
ity to  anyone  wishing  to  enter  the  market. 
Stipply  will  always  tend  toward  equlllbrltim 
with  demand. 

SKnVINO    WTtUNC    BTTTFBS 

Tills  phenomenon  of  an  equilibrium  price, 
of  course,  has  not  eliminated  the  problem  of 
scarcity.  Instead,  it  can  only  assure  that 
scarce  goods  will  always  be  available  to  will- 
ing buyers.  Prices  serve  as  a  means  cf  allo- 
catUig  the.se  scarce  resources  to  those  buyers 
wlio  value  them  more  highly  than  do  othcr.s. 
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Tlie  justice  of  ihc  free  niarl;(i-t  lies  In  the 
fact  that  the  most  efficient  sellers  will  pre- 
vail ill  supplying  scarce  resources  to  the 
louvers  who  most  iirgently  seek  these  re- 
hources  over  all  other  poteiitial  buyers.  Such 
a  system  is  In  a  coimnual  state  of  flux  as 
new  buyers  and  new  seller*  oupplant  one 
another  and  cause  prices  to  correspondingly 
ri,e  and  fall 

7tie  present  'energy  crisis"  .stems  not  from 
a  problem  of  economic  scarcity,  but  instead 
frotn  nonmarket  forces  which  are  interfer- 
ing with  free  market  prices,  and  thus  caus- 
ing shortages  to  do.elop  The  problem  of 
economic  searciiy  is  presen'  in  nearly  every 
situation  of  our  lives.  We  aie  not  In  an 
■■enerL,y  crisis  "  now  because  energy  Is  .scarce, 
hut  rather  becau:<e  there  is  a  "shortage"  of 
It.  Shortages  are  inconceivable  in  a  free 
market  structure,  but  they  do  occiir  wheti- 
e'.er  free  market  methods  are  abandoned 

The  competitive  actions  of  buyers  and 
sellers  in  a  free  market  system  precludes  any 
threat  of  shortages.  The  very  essence  of 
price  allocation  negates  the  development  of 
shortages.  A  greater  relative  scarcity  of  a 
good  in  a  free  market  situation  will  inevi- 
tably lead  to  higher  prices  as  buyer.s  bid 
against  one  another  fc.r  tlie  shrinking  sup- 
ply. For  shortages  to  occur,  some  nonmarket 
force  mvist  be  Introduced  to  create  the 
dLseqviilibrlum 

The  "energy  crisis"  Is  an  example  of  ?uch 
interference  Of  course  eiiergv  resources  are 
scarce:  that  Is  conceded  They  always  have 
been,  and  they  always  will  be  scarce  Btit 
the  current  shortages  In  the  market  have 
led  many  people  to  believe  that  we  have 
encountered  something  worse  than  scarcity: 
all  of  a  sudden  there  is  a  specter  of  a  well 
running  dry. 

MISfNUKRSTANUlNi.    TMF   C.AVSIS 

Popular  remedies  being  -.uggested  are  fur- 
ther confused  by  a  musunderstanding  of  the 
causes  of  the  problem  Certain  forces  which 
have  contributed  tn  an  increase  in  the  rela- 
tive scarcity  of  energy,  and  other  forces  which 
have  contributed  to  an  Increased  demand  for 
energy,  are  now  being  blamed  for  causing  the 
shortages  of  energy  resi.urces.  Such  Ls  not 
the  c;w.e.  for  under  conditions  of  an  un- 
liampered  market  these  forces  would  be  re- 
flected in  a  cliangmg  price  structure.  Onlv 
direct  Interference  with  free  price  movements 
c;ui  cau.se  the  shortages. 

A  leading  example  of  a  force  not  responsi- 
ble for  causing  the  energv  -.horiage.  bur  cer- 
tainly a  factor  atfecting  ir^  supply  and  de- 
mand. Ls  radical  ecology  Ecology  ls  fre- 
quently blamed  a.s  the  primary  cause  of  the 
"energy  crisis."  As  proponents  for  the  preser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  tlie  ecologl-ts 
have  ui  many  instances  been  succes^ilul  in 
curtailing  supplies  of  energv  re.sources  by 
hampering  the  onstructunr  of  new  oil  re- 
hneries.  electric  t'enerating  plants,  drilling 
operations,  and  pipe  line.s.  Their  efforts  a't 
preserving  re^iources  in  their  naturaK-.taie.  by 
harassment  of  utilities  and  petroleum  com- 
panies, have  undoubtedly  restricted  present 
supplies.  Ironically,  their  sMcces-s  In  forcing 
automobile  manufacturers  to  equip  engine, 
with  emission-control  devices  ha.s  creatlv  In- 
creased the  demand  for  £;asoline.  iPres^entlv 
these  devices  consume  an  addiiiunal  three 
million  gallon.,  ot  gasoline  daily.) 

While  a  parado.x  can  leadtlv  lie  ^een  be- 
tween their  efforts  at  preservation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  wasteful  results  o:  their  efforts 
regarding  pollution  on  the  other  hand  the 
fact  remain.s  that  their  actions  cannot  be 
held  accountable  for  the  current  energv 
shortage.  It  Is  certainly  valid  to  observe  that 
to  the  degree  they  have  curtailed  supplies 
and  have  Increased  the  consumption  or 
energy,  they  have  been  a  factor  In  causing 
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the  prices  of  energy  resources  to  rise.  But 
ecologists  can  no  more  hamper  price  move- 
ments than  can  any  other  private  individuals. 
In  the  same  context,  fc.'rces  sitcli  as  import 
quotas,  declining  exploration,  pr>;ductiun 
controls  on  producing  wells,  tax  depletion  al- 
lowance,, agreements  between  renneries  and 
dealers,  and  even  possible  secret  cartels  haic 
been  advanced  as  the  causes  of  our  present 
crisLs.  Valid  charges  or  not.  any  or  all  of  the,e 
factors  can  affect  only  the  qiiantities  of  en- 
ergy resources  supplied,  and  thus  the  ulti- 
mate market  price.  None  of  them,  anv  more 
than  the  ecologlsi,  can  cause  market  dis- 
equilibrium in    the   form   of  shortages. 

.SHORTAGES  FROM    PRICE-nxlNC 

Shortages  are  a  result  of  prlce-fixin  •  by 
government  Interference  in  the  market  place. 
Specifically,  the  government,  through  both 
direct  and  Indirect  methods,  has  been  suc- 
ces.sful  in  preventing  the  prices  for  energv 
resources  to  ri.oe 

The  deveUiping  energy  shortage  has  been 
growing  for  a  long  period  of  time  hi  the 
utiht V  industries.  The  rea.son  is  obvious  when 
we  realize  that  direct  price  regulation  bv 
f-.overnment  has  exi:,ted  tar  longer  in  this 
are.i  of  our  energy  resources  than  within  the 
petroletim  industry. 

State  public  utility  commissions,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  other  govern- 
ment regtilatory  commissions  have  direct 
au'hority  over  rates  charged  for  energv  bv 
electric  power  and  natural  gas  companies 
Lnfortunately.  these  commis.sions  mistakenly 
.'issumed  low  rates  to  be  in  the  be.-t  interests 
oi  consumers  of  energy  re.sources  Under  the 
ml.sguided  notion  'hat  low  prices  for  energy— 
rather  than  equhibrium  prices— benefited 
the  consumer,  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  developing  disequilibrium  between  en- 
ergy supphes  and  energy  demanded 

For  many  years  the  disequilibrium  ha.s 
been  absorbed  in  the  capital  structures  of 
utility  companies  This  consumption  of  ac- 
cumulated c.apit ,il.  with  Its  ensuing  financial 
weakening  of  the  iitllitv  companies  gradually 
allected  their  capacivy  and  willingness  to 
attract  capital  f^.r  expansion  of  their  energv 
resources.  Production  of  energv  became  mar- 
ginal, if  not  entirely  uneconomic. 

At  the  same  time,  demand  for  rnert-v  at 
the  low  rates  continued  to  expand  mitri  the 
Inevitable  disequilibrium  developed  Enen-y 
was  being  supplied  in  shoiter  quantities  thitn 
were  being  demanded.  Since  additional 
quantities  could  not  be  supplied  without 
incurring  lo.sses  (at  the  low  ra'es  Imposed 
on  utility  companies  by  the  go\ernment  com- 
mi.ssions),  these  companies  had  no  recourse 
but  to  deny  service  and  to  urge  less  use  by 
their  customers 

The  failure  of  the  utility  Industry  to  meet 
the  full  market  demand  for  energv  require- 
ments had  a  ".spill-over"  eflect  on  the  petro- 
leum Uidustry  Customers,  fearful  that  elec- 
trical power  and  natural  gas  supplies  would 
be  unavailable  to  them,  sought  greater 
quantities  of  fuel  oil  from  the  petroleum 
industry  to  meet  their  energy  requirements. 

TWO   BLOWS   AT    ONCF 

Unfortunately,  this  increa.sed  demand  upon 
the  petroleum  industry  occurred  at  a  lime 
when  price  controls  on  their  industry  had 
Just  been  introduced  While  the  method  of 
price  regulation  has  been  less  direct  than 
that  experienced  in  tiie  utility  Industry,  the 
problems  created  are  similar. 

After  many  years  of  a  government -lmpo.sed 
inflation  of  our  money  supply  and  resulting 
higher  and  higher  prices,  a  government  pro- 
gram of  price  controls  was  Inevitably 
adopted.  Abandoning  all  economic  rea.soning 
the  government  established  a  "freeze"  on 
prices  of  most  goods  and  services,  including 
petroleum  products.  Throughout  the  various 
"phases"  of  the  price-control  program,  petro- 
leum prices  have  not  been  able  to  reilect  tiie 
changing  forces  of  supply  and  demand  af- 
fecting; liiem 


Few  Industries  failed  to  feel  the  prc.s.iures 
of  the  governnicnl  price  freeze:  but  the 
petroleum  industry,  along  with  other  capi- 
tal-intensive industries,  felt  the  heaviest 
pre.-wure.  Infiation  always  inflicts  the  sev- 
erest damage  on  Indusirles  wi'h  a  hea\  y 
capitiil  investment  in  tiicir  productive 
proces.ses. 

The  capacity  of  such  capii  al-lntensive  in- 
dusirles to  calculate  their  ccononiic  costs  Is 
.seriou.,ly  h:impcred  by  inflation.  Further- 
more, the  ero.-.ion  of  capital  resources  bv  in- 
flation discourages  future  productive  ef- 
forts by  such  industries.  Accurate  economic 
ciilculatlon  becomes  nearly  impossible. 

Thu.s.  a  government-imposed  price  freeze 
on  the  heels  of  a  government-engineered  in- 
tl:.:i3n  made  a  petroleum  shortage  Inevitable. 
A  combination  of  factors  pressuring  for  an 
upward  movement  of  prices  onlv  worsened 
the  disequilibrium:  the  peculiarly  .sensitive 
tiiuuicial  position  of  the  industry  to  inila- 
'i"iiary  pressures:  ecological  forces  atfecting 
their  capacity  to  increase  supplies  while  at 
the  .,anie  time  Increasing  the  consumption 
of  the  product:  and  heavier  consumption  on 
account  of  a  diversion  of  demand  from  the 
natural  gas  and  electric  power  industries. 
Obviously,  had  petroleum  prices  been  com- 
pletely free  to  respond  to  the.se  changing 
facts  and  conditions  there  would  be  no  threat 
of  shortages  However,  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try hire  tlie  utility  Industry,  having  lost  Its 
entrepreneurial  freedom  to  resolve  the  dis- 
equilibrium tlunugii  the  price  mechanism, 
found  ItseU  pleading  wnh  its  ciutomers  to 
"not  buy." 

TIIF  "SOI.l'TION  •  IS  rilE  PRoill.f  M 

Tlie  real  cuu.se  for  concern  at  this  point  is 
not  the  "energy  crisis"  so  much  as  it  Is  the 
solution   the   government   will   undertake   to 
"solve"  the  problem  of  the  shortages.  Rather 
than  admit   ilie  failure  of  government  price 
Interference   and   allow    the   free   market    to 
once     again     achieve     equilibrium     between 
supply  and   demand,   the   government   more 
likely  will  propcxse  the  adoption  ol  rationing. 
The  allure  of  rationing  seems  to  be  based 
on    an    egalitarian    ideal    which    rejects    the 
price  s.vstem  as  a  discriminatory  relic  of  eco- 
nomic inequality,  and  thus  not  suitable  as  a 
means   lor   the   Just   allocation   of  resources. 
Regrettably,  this  eKalitanan  doctrine  attracts 
many  supporters  and   is  one  of  the  leading 
threats  to  the  survival  of  individual  liberty" 
Tlie  concept  of  rationing  is  predicated  on 
an    archaic     and    totally    refuted    objective 
theory  of  value,  yet  Its  philosophical  appeal 
has  had   an  overwhelming  influence   In   our 
political  affairs.  The  notion  that  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  goods  to  individuals  wiU  provide 
equal  utility  is  a  complete  deni.U  of  m(jdern 
theory  of  subjective  value:   but  government 
rationing  still  InsLsts  on  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources in  this  fashion. 

If  selective  railonilng  of  energy  resources 
shotild  materialize,  the  consequences  are 
quite  predictable  1  he  decline  of  profit  mar- 
gins will  result  in  a  capital  "shift  awav  from 
such  industries,  and  this  will  lead  to  addi- 
tional shrinkage  of  supplies.  Smce  capiial 
alwavs  moves  away  from  low-profit  indus- 
tries and  Into  higher-profit  iiidusiries.  future 
production  ol  energy  resource,  must  decline. 
The  low  prices  imposed  by  go^ernment  edict 
will  ultimately  be  meaiiingles,  as,  liiiallv.  no 
supplies  will  be  produced  at  all  by  private 
companies. 

The  historical  i-esponse  to  this  development 
lias  always  been  the  same.  Whei.ever  govern- 
ments  have  finnlly  succeeded  hi  making  a 
prodiKtive  .service  completely  uneconomic 
f')r  private  enterprise,  they  assume  the  func- 
tion for  themselves  and  nationali.-e  the  li,- 
dustry.  (This  "final  solution."  It  might  be 
pointed  out.  not  only  fails  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  scarcity  but  tends  rather  to  lineiisify 

LOOK  TO  HIE  MARKET 

Tl.e  appiopiiate  aliernatlve^to  our  enerty 
cii.sis  Is  (o  return  to  free  market  prh.clples. 
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riie  con-sequences  will  not  be  p;ca.sai'.l,  f::r 
tho  most  probable  result  will  be  higher  prices 
Il.t  energy  re.sources  than  exist  today. 

Recent  price  movements  in  those  few 
•r:o'\-^  tliat  have  not  been  covered  by  the 
i,-£c^e  give  Its  ft  pjood  contrast  to  tlie  Eitua- 
lioii  with  respect  to  the  conirollea  goods.  For 
cifir.ple.  we  have  leeu  as  much  as  a  four- 
lold  incren.-e  In  the  prices  of  some  at  ricul- 
lur.'.l  products  m  ilie  past  year  becau-se  of 
I'liiatio  1  a!:d  otl.er  clianges  in  the  stipplv  and 
cici'nind  picture.  While  sacn  price  ri^es  h.tvc 
been  a  cau.,e  "f  nuich  cons'.crniv,io:i  to  coh- 
.sumers,  th=y  have  noi-  re.  vJ'cd  in  rhoriaces 
and  subsetiuent  rati.min:. 

Sl-.ould  supplies  of  the;c  ati-ici:ltvuTil  p-od- 
ucts  now  increase  (as  well  tliey  might,  bc- 
ca'.ise  of  their  prolitabilUy) ,  or  If  demand 
(k'clines  ibecuuie  oi  consumer  resistance  to 
;!ie  high  prices),  tl-.en  prices  will  ar;nin  f;iU 
ill  a  reflection  of  nia:  ket  actions  of  buyers 
n'l-.l  sellers. 

While  tho  sovernmont  planner,  reconitized 
the  presence  of  ihcie  market  forces  in  agri- 
cultur.tl  prodiicts  and  exempted  them  from 
direct  contruls,  tliey  failed  to  recognize  that 
these  same  forces  are  at  pl.iy  with  all  eco- 
nomic goods  and  scrvicc-s.  Instead,  believing 
that  prices  of  manufactured  goods  arc  some- 
how "administered"  and  immune  from  the 
economic  laws  of  s'lpply  and  dem.iiid,  the 
government  iinp&-ed  the  price  "freo.-e"  upon 
them. 

As  must  always  happ"ii  with  aa  abandon- 
ment of  economic  realiuV,  tlte  edicts  of  gov- 
ernment are  fallina  victim  to  inexorable 
economic  law.  The  cver-chaiigif!?  forces  of 
supply  and  demand,  continuing  aii  upward 
pressure  on  the  prices  of  enenty  resources, 
are  making  the  "frozen  prices"  a  relic  of 
economic  history.  The  growing  disequilib- 
rium between  the  government-manipulated 
prices  and  the  actual  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  precipitates  the  Inevitable  shortage. 

If  this  "energy  crisis"  is  to  be  resolved, 
there  is  only  oi^e  alternative.  We  must  return 
the  allocation  of  scarce  i-esources  to  the  mar- 
ket. Fi-cedom  in  tlie  market  place,  so  that  the 
economic  structuring  of  society  is  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  actir.g  as  their  own 
free  agents,  is  the  only  "final  solution."  Un- 
der such  a  p\s'cn:.  the  crisis  of  sijortages 
1:;  unknown. 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  BANK 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

or    M.\RYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdat/,  March  20.  1975 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Housing  Bank  that  would  pur- 
chase mortgages  having  rates  of  interest 
no  higher  than  6  percent  from  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System, 
in  the  hope  that  such  refinancing  of 
these  mortgages  would  stabilize  tlie  sup- 
ply of  reasonable  cost  mortgages,  rena- 
for  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  has  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  I  both 
agree  that  none  of  the  Federal  agencies 
de.';igned  to  assure  adequate  home  mort- 
KaL,e  credit  have  done  the  job.  These 
agencies  include:  the  Department  of 
Hou.'^^iiig  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Fedt'ral  National  Mortgage  Association, 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  and  the 
Federal  Re.serve  Board.  Tlie  failure  of 
these  institutions  is  premised  on  their 
ties  to  the  financial  establishnient  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  failure  oi  the  financial  establi.-h- 
ment  to  buy  mortgages  v.heii  pror.i  can 
be  made  in  more  lucrative  credit  arct'.-;. 

This  bill  would  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  purchaser  of  la.st  resort  oi 
mortgages.  This  bill  would  set  up  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  buy  mor^iiPses  v.iih  in- 
terest rates  below  6  percent  at  a  iJace 
keyed  to  naliotul  housing  need.-;  and 
goals. 

For  the  fir-t  2  yea;-s,  11  ic  moilgascs 
that  the  bank  will  buy  v.ili  be  .secured  ijy 
the  construction  of  new  homes.  Thi ;  will 
act  as  another  incentive  to  levilah^o  the 
building  industry  in  this  couiitry.  Ar.er 
2  years,  the  bank  will  purchase  mort- 
gages on  existing  housing.  Under  the 
emergency  mortgage  assislauce  portion 
of  the  bill  it  will  purchase  and  refinance 
mortgages  for  homeowners  of  exi:3ting 
housing  who  are  stricken  by  uneiin'lJy- 
ment. 

The  buying  activity  of  the  bank  will 
be  keyed  to  the  Nation's  housing  needs. 
The  bank,  each  year,  will  survey  the  Na- 
tion to  ascertain  the  need  to  meet  Uie 
goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every  Ameri- 
can. The  bank  will  then  seek  to  buy 
enough  mortgages  so  that  housing  starts 
are  stimulated  so  as  to  help  us  reach  that 
goal. 

The  bank  will  get  the  money  to  pur- 
chase mortgages  from  the  issuance  of 
bonds  supported  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bank  will  have  at  least  one  addi- 
tional and  important  task.  It  will  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  persons  who  be- 
cause of  unemployment  cannot  con- 
tinue to  meet  mortgage  payments.  Where 
a  person  has  been  unemployed  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  6  months,  and  has  no 
other  major  assets  from  which  to  make 
mortgage  commitments  he  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  refinancing  assistance  from  the 
bank.  These  mortgages  would  be  secur- 
able  by  housing  stock  already  in  exist- 
ence and  would  have  interest  rates  of  6 
percent  or  less.  If  this  alternative  is  not 
sufficient  the  bank  is  also  empowered  to 
declare  a  moratorium  on  principal  and 
interest  payments  for  up  to  a  year  and  a 
half. 

The  bank  will  prevent  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  the  rest  of  the  banking  in- 
dustry from  strangling  the  housing  in- 
dustry in  times  of  tight  credit. 


•SPIRIT  OF  '76" 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP    NEW    YORK  y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     ' 

Thursday.  March  20,  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  recently  sponsored  an 
essay  contest  for  high  school  seniors  in 
the  26th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  with  the  theme  "Spirit  of  16"  and 
what  our  approaching  Bicentennial 
means  to  them  individually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  these  essays 
express  such  intense  feelings  of  iiride  for 
accomplishme^nts  of  our  Nation  in  the 
200  short  years  since  our  Nation  was 
founded,  I  am  pleased  to  submit,  for  the 
review  of  my  colleagues,  three  essays 
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v.ii!  h  were  avi  :ded  honorable  mention 
in  tlip  coiitest.  The  essays  were  written 
bv  Ms.  Rob'-rta  Chinskv  of  the  senior 
cia':s  of  Clarkstowii  High  School  North, 
New  City,  N.Y. :  Ms.  H'rione  Teller,  of  the 
senior  cia.'^s  of  Peail  Rive/  Hi'jh  School, 
Pearl  River,  N.Y.;  t\nd  Sieve  Cohen  of  the 
senior  class  oi  Nyack  High  School,  N>>!.mc, 
N.Y. : 

200  YL^t>5  i^r  F;<iDE  and  Hcit 
(By  RolKiia  Chinshy) 

-VJc  hold  these  iruihs  to  be  seU-evivl.. .••. 
tliRl  all  men  me  crcaed  eq\i3l  .  .  .  .vith  cer- 
tain .  .  .  rights  .  .  .  Liie,  Uner-y,  atitX  the 
i'tirstiit  of  H.ippiness." 

ri:ii«  dci-lar.-.tion,  wriitou  Junt  28,  1770, 
and  pasj-xd  Congre-.s  ot  Jnly  4,  1776,  las 
rcsitive  ip-iiiact  today  in  secun-g  e'iua'i 
rights  for  v.'omen,  blacks,  Hi.-^paeic  peoples, 
and  ether  minorities;  yet  this  jrond  iierita.ire 
^f  an  iitdcpendent  nation  for  all  men  was 
V  Oil  at  the  coat  cf  many  of  oi-r  foref.ifner's 
live:-.  TlMs  fi:tht  continn':'s  today  a.";  we  apply 
this  herit:-.;;e  lo  securing  frcedni;i  for  ti^e 
pcr.'j'^ciiied  uatioits  of  the  uorld. 

"The  Spirit  of  '7C  ' — one  of  hope,  expior.i- 
tijn.  coni-age,  iuid  hcli'ing  otlier.-,  -Mthout 
l;er.sonal  pain— endures  to  tl;is  day  to  help 
us  reach  onr  goals.  This  200  year  period 
afforded  mc.ny  opportunities  to  apply  th.is 
s-^irit.  and  to  aid  cur  nation  in  growl. ig  to 
be  v.-hat  it  ;s  today.  'Our  couiitry  grew  and 
prospered  on  that  spirit.  V/hen  all  else  fa-ls. 
It  ii  that  spirit  thr.t  wi'l  oe  there  to  guid- 
115  and  Keep  ns  stron';."  ' 

Our  constitution  and  the  bill  of  Hu'l-'ts 
h.-.s  strengthened  rs  hy  tiiving  tis  a  code  of 
luw  and  by  Instiring  vis  of  our  Ireedoin.i  and 
riglits,  .\  trtily  great  heritage. 

With  the  celebration  of  our  biccnteiinial, 
■M!  nipy  feci  proud  of  our  hernpge,  our  free- 
dom, and  our  lav.s.  nnd  with  this  firm  base. 
look  forward  to  even  preater  freedoms  for 
all  pror'.c  of  the  world  fo  that  we  may  shure 
till  J  i.ciil.ige  with  all. 

Spifit  of  '76 
I  By  Helene  Teller) 

T'  Jay.  we  live  in  a  mercurial  society  in 
V. hich  the  poliilcpl,  social,  aiid  economic 
conditions  seem  unrelated  to  our  past  exper- 
ience as  a  niition.  Tliis  is  a  misconception! 
Our  situation  is  quite  .similar  to  that  of  our 
anccsters.  They,  also,  experienced  confusion 
abotit  li-e  solution  to  problems  and  suffered 
much  the  same  sort  of  anxiety  that  we  are 
enduriitg. 

PrfTcn'tly.  we  face  infia'ion,  social  divisions 
and  a  puijlic  attitude  of  apathy  and  dis- 
trust. We  look  for  excuses  to  procra-stinate, 
and  to  escape  the  involvement  necessary  to 
improve  our  situation. 

The  sotirce  of  this  IndifTerence  lies  In  tlie 
polarization  of  the  American  people  which 
tends  to  make  us  apathetic  towards  govern- 
ment, leaving  unsolved  problems  to  erupt 
into  crises. 

We  must  realize  liiat  our  pre.^eiit  situa- 
-ion  is  not  unique.  Our  Fotindlng  Fatiier.s 
faced  similar  problems  when  they  created 
our  Federal  republic  nearly  two  hundred 
yea's  ago.  They  were  appiehensive  Just  as  we 
are  today.  They,  however,  did  not  Ignore 
problems.  They  were  not  willing  to  ri--k  the 
loss  01  Xundf.mental  h'oenies  set  forth  in  the 
Declara'ion  of  Independence,  principles  for 
which  their  brothers  had  given  tiieir  lives. 
Instead  they  created  a  Con.stitution,  iipliold- 
ing  with  the  highest  degree  of  respect,  our 
unalienable  right.s,  and  the  idea  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  power  from  the  people. 


'  Americas  Bicentennial,  a  speech  by  Ann 
Armstrong,  delivered  at  the  Alfred  M.  Landon 
Lectures  on  Public  Issues,  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity,   Manhattan,    Kan-sas,    February    12, 

1974.  ' 
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Government  was  ciented  f^r  our  '•enr'f>. 
"■tl  it  :s  our  duty  to  select  people  Wi-o  u.ii 
lietp  SJlve  or.r  j.rohjems.  We  must  not  take 
lar  .:  anted  our  fore/at nejd"  eJorts.  We  must 
a.>.'c  lkI  their  K':-iU  t..Kl  ji.t^scr.s  them  Tro-n 

«J.-  t;  PCCiOtl- 

i»  L-i  nnn-  tt-i  fm*  t->  n-d^.'ir it;  m'iv.cUes 
I  •  n.«  spirit  iJ  '1«— «,)=  Tie.  J.  Wan»a  onr? 

>iir  coim!f«-  !-  •<,  Cadger.  lj>f  im*  tc»  fee 
CK'spair-a  of  .  .  .  Oii  you  tiepe..a  tho  fortune!, 
<>t  Aniprici.  You  are  io  deciUe  the  important 
ff5<-'-t!'-i.  on  M-hlLh  re  ts  the  hai>pl;ie'^^  uid 
l-'>erty  of  mlllio!.'-  ;.et  xt'.ibc.rn    a i!'.'- 

•^■rr.t  ^.»  '70 
(By  Sieve  Cohvnl 
^Vs  V...-  approach  oi;r  aOotli  ai.^Svuxsiijr.  tl^e 
!.^n*  aos  come  lo  look  dick  ana  ask  yur- 
selves  certain  I  .induneii'.^I  miestloas.  Afu;r 
two  huuidred  yeaii  oi  coici  less  wars,  eco- 
:.vmii2  depressions  and  dorueatic  crises,  does 
our  system  stiii  fuiictlouv  Do  tlie  people  stUl 
i>elleve  iti  Uiat  i:.3tcru?  Do  liiey  stand  be- 
hind fill  that  thl-s  country  was  built  on  wid 
stftutts  for?  Mo*;  or  us  wUl  state  witli  on- 
a^eiice  that  out  svstem  lias  fnncUoued.  onr 
people  Oeiie\e  In  Amcrit  a  and  that  our  t.-onu- 
try  will  eudiire. 

But  how  ha.e  tiie  people  been  able  Vu 
•■'.ana  together  m  u  couuiry  that  has  plUed 
North  agalai.t  Souih.  rlfU  ar,aiii>i  poor.  blai.:. 
:^gaiii-.t  wUte'  How  lia^e  tliey  stood  thiougli 
the  social  and  politKal  divislona  which  la 
the  C'd  of  s:,>i  e.  have  torn  Ajaerlcan  apart? 
The  struggle  to  preserve  our  Constitiit:ona!. 
.-•ocial  and  p.:i(ua.l  vj.Uie^  has  been  an  al- 
iMost  unpossible  one  Yet  many  times  the 
T;-.)p]e  lonaht  to  preserve,  and  won  But 
V  iiy  didii  I  they  }v<c  av^uine  ihe  .r.yoiem  t./  be 
;i  lailnre  and  give  up? 

Tlie  people  have  been  i.ept  together  by  a 
■pint.  A  spirit  of  loyalKy  and  devotion  to- 
warU  all  of  that  which  rcpre^eius  America 
This  cniiitry  hu.^  faced  uiore  complex  prob- 
leiRS  than  any  uUier  country  in  the  wi.rld. 
Ytt  the  people  have  tudi  red  r.nd  -trivod  for 
ft  be!t.-r  way  bvrii,;«e  of  a  spirit.  A  spirir 
v'lich  rtprc  cnt>*  to  nil  American;,  tint  their 
country  wlJl  alu..y-.  put  the  wf'.lare  of  the 
people  iirst.  above  uik  ■  hlng  elae.  It  i*  that 
piru  i>.Ui».b  v.e  -h.i'.I  teliLr.ire  f'n  our  «;00;U 
;iiii.ii  tr^.trv. 
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OUTFTR  CONIINt  NTAL  SHFLF  DE- 
■.KLOFMENT  —  iJOXGUrSSION  AL 
P.OI-E  CITED 


HON.  nOMINlCK  V.  DANIELS 

'it    NEW    jr?i,(y 

IK  TH£  HOUSE  CF  REPRESfNrAriV  !-t 

Thvr^dav    March  20,  1975 

^  :.I:-,    DOMIMCK    V     D.A.MELri.    Mr. 

Speai.-T.  ttirs  nioiiuns'.s  New  York  Tlnie.s 

"ontam-.  an  editorial  that  undei scores 
thp  re'^ponsibilitv  that  ha.n  been  thru'it 
tinort  the  Cnnere'^s  os  a  result  of  the 
Supreme    Court':,    decision    on    Moine 

-sainst  United  States.  We  are  now  con- 
fronted mth  tl-c  thallense  of  developing 
r-iitlic  policy  that  will  en.-'ble  the  re- 
.■lJOii:>ible  development  of  our  Outer  Con- 
linei.ial  Shelf  re.source.s.  At  the  same 
lime,  v.e  muit  address  the  vital  i;isue  of 
lights  of  thoie  States  v.ho.se  economies 

v.d  envnonmeiu  will  be  affected  b>  OCS 
u  -•.  eicpment. 

The  first  m-ijcct  ol  OCS  detelopment 
Liiat  merits  conjrccionul  conMdcratioti 

nd  -iction  concern.s  the  current  lea^inj? 
ijnc'ire''  of  t'le  Dep.'itment  of  t'te  In- 


ferior. These  practices  allow  the  oil  in- 
au-^try  to  exflore  and  e\aJuate  i.-olential 
petroleum  and  ga.s  reserves,  witlihold 
much  of  that  knowledse  from  the  public, 
anc!  then  bid  lor  developrntnl  lifrhts  on 
th<>  hneis  of  this  confidential  inlnrm:.- 
tion.  TIte  mont  clar'ug  delect  oi  this 
?j'?tiPi  is  that  it  ignores  the  public  inter- 
cut. U.S.  energy  resource:;  belong  to  all 
tiifj  ;.i'ople  of  the  Uaiteu  Cialcs— they 
are  n<-,t  the  e:.eh»sive  property  uf  the 
oil  i'ldu'trv. 

I  do  nr»t  nufstion  the  vjtnl  role  that 
cnn  be  played  hv  the  industry  in  the  de- 
velonf.^nt  ot  OCS  re -outers,  and  I  am 
not  opposed  to  those  comnpnies  being 
able  lo  oblnui  a  fair  icturn  on  their 
expiu;atinn  and  devclor.mer.t  invest- 
niv-^nts.  However.  I  do  ciue.stion  their 
riehr  to  withhold  explor.ition  infoi mo- 
tion from  the  public  .sector.  In  the  ab- 
.icnce  .'f  tiiis  iiiiornialiu'..  we  aye  hardly 
m  p  position  to  tndf;e  if  bids  recened  for 
dc  vfloi-ment  ri'-hts  are  realistic. 

Mr.    SpeaV-er.    it    is    clear    that    our 
A'aisU.Tn  cU  if^crves  and  those  rcsciTes 
locp.ted  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
•.^•1'.  oe  our  Kieate.st  hope  for  closin;^  the 
U.S.  energy  gap  for  the  short  term.  How- 
ever, public  policies  ret'arding  the  de- 
\el  'pnifnt  of  tiie.se  re.^onrce-  must  in- 
clude .so.Tie  coi'sideration  tf   the  long- 
ranpc  .strate"ic  \'.i1up  of  these  re.-erves. 
We   woukl   be   wise   to   husband   these 
r?oeiv.'s  very  carefully  while  ve  develoi)  ' 
alterna'p  energy  source.'.   Dei>iction  of 
these  re.-erves  jjrior  to  the  dcvelopmeiit 
of   su'h    alternati\eR    as    soLir    energy, 
nuclefu-  fusion,  and  coal  pa-^ification  and 
litiuif.'viion    would    plaoe    the    United 
State?  in  an  oven  more  vulnerable  en- 
eig.v  ito.-ition  than  it  is  today.  OSC  and 
Ala.^kj-n   re-^oiTis   are   "the  a^e   in   the 
hole"  for  th»  United  States.  If  we  throw 
in  this  card  too  early  in  the  garae.  we 
mi'iht  end  up  sr.  very  big  losers  indeed. 
M*-.  Spe.ik-er,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
•'ill  benefiL  from,  the  thoughtful  view.^  m 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  on  the  rc- 
.'■ixinsiblhtv  of  Congress  to  assure  that 
policies  adopted  for  development  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  are  in  the  long- 
range,  bc'-t  interest  of  the  entire  nation, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  nce-.is 
and  rights  of  the  .States  that  vU  be  af- 
fected by  .such  developm.ent    The  Nov.- 
York  Times  editorial  follows: 
|i'r>>.ri  '.i.e.N'tw  York  T.n\c~,  M:>r  Cii.  197dl 

DcciM.N  ON  Oil 
Tlie  S-.tprcme  Court  s  decision  unanitnotisly 
rejcoung  the  clafnis  of  tlie  thirteen  Atlantic 
Frate<i  to  ov.ner  bip  of  I  he  oil  and  gas  on  their 
Oiuer  Coiitiner.;al  Shelf  dttinltivelv  places 
ti.e  resprinslbllity  for  wl.se  n.-itional  policy  re- 
.  ard.ne  tbese  r<  sources  where  U  b:.3  In  fact 
%i  .vays  rested — in  Congresi;. 

Lc,^ftliy.  there  wts  ncncr  i;.iir!t  doubt  that 
the  Court  would  rule  that  the  Federal  Guv- 
eniineni  hr*.s  e?;clu&ive  dominion  over  the  na- 
tioj.  J  couuiiental  bhelf.  The  Court  reached 
the  iunie  conciu.sion  years  »!,!>  in  c.-.se&  in- 
voUliig  Caliiornla,  Tfc;:as  a. id  Loui.siana.  Tlic 
arjiuments  set  forth  by  the  Eastern  states 
were  not  ractupUy  stronger  or  const itiuioiial- 
!y  much  dlirerent. 

Wlietc-  Ihe  la-.v  leave.i  off.  the  policymakers 
can  be^lii.  OU  and  gas  have  in  recent  years 
bbsumed  a  central  inipofancc  in  the  nation'.s 
econohiic.  Ulplonntx  ai:d  .strattgic  plannhn; 
fur  iv.'ire  critkal  and  urgc-nt  than  tliey  li.id  li 
'iUartcr-''entury  ajro.  Much  more  Is  also  now 
..norn  nbont  the  ervlronmer.'nl  hu/ards  of 


Ml  .spills  atid  of  the  hite-^slve  on-shore  de- 
veloi-ment  that  such  dnllmg  can  briii;;  t;. 
•■''>.cinc  communities. 

Un'ler  tii.>  ci-cumitances.  It  v.ould  be  ir- 
rospon~ib!e  for  tlie  Department  of  the  In- 
•prior  to  i-i;sh  .ahead  With  le.ising  t'.e  unex- 
ploiii-d  fieclioiis  of  the  Continental  fchtlf 
vlihotit  the  moct  careiul  con.'-ideraf ion  by 
.'\djninl'it ration  and  Cotij,TeR3  of  both  tha 
shf  It-term  and  the  h.ns-itnn  implica'lons 
'-■!  al  f  rnati'.e  lines  of  action. 

M-iKK  n.\sTE  srcwi.v 
rortujiLfDly.  Cohjirer.s  dees  fit  htt  t.pp7ii 
<l.noM-a  to  (:r::i,pie  wiih  the  real  Leslies  In 
<in.;  i-.:ld.  Tlicre  !.,  recosnitlon  that  tl.e  Intc- 
r,<:r  Dtpi^r'-iient  ha.;  Ijng  h.a  rel.Ttloj's  ot 
iojadicior..3  inilniicy  with  the  oil  indn-try. 
Ine  depa. rin.-nt  is  .':':Hr,''ely  in  a  position 
<<.•  t'.elend  tlie  public  iKtercst  In  the.se  ini- 
ir.enselv  vr<.Uiable— and  publiclv  (,';\ne;l  -rf- 
sourrts  when  it  pc-nnVs  the  oil  industry  to 
cxploii.-  p.;.d  evaluate  i!ie  potential  rewards, 
keep  much  oi  that  i:. formation  confidnuial. 
iiUd  Incn  bid  for  the  developim-ut  rights  on 
liie  hasii  ol  that  k"owlecIge. 

Seiialur  Ernest  Hol]ing.=,  .i;oulh  Carolina 
Dtnjocrat.  and  fourteen  other  Senators  n.'e 
bponsoiing  a  bill  to  require  tlie  Geological 
Snrve.v  to  conduct  its  own  tests  and  e.\plorf.- 
r.tlons  and  to  require  the  prhate  oil  linns  to 
nial.e  iivalhblc  to  ihe  Government  all  of 
lilt  !r  liiriirnialion  and  their  sophisticated  In- 
Urprctatlous  of  it.  The  Governmeit  would 
Thfii  be  In  a  far  better  positlo.i  Uj  ]:nu'.v 
•..i.ii'  It  Is  o.Terin.^  lor  sale. 

Ilif  IloUings  bill  and  other  ;..'nchi:^-  bilij 
would  also  require  the  Interior  Department 
to  prepare  a  ten-year  plan  for  the  leasih-; 
■  of  the  Otitcr  Shelf.  t.Tking  ;nio  account  the 
iiaUons  total  energy  .situation  a;  well  as  the 
co;i..stal-zone  management  plans  of  the  indi- 
vidual slates.  Immediate  exploitation  of  tlie 
oil  on  the  Atli'iitic  Co".st,  lor  e.\aniple,  might 
not  be  in  th^  nation's  long-term  tiitcrpbts. 
By  dcpletliH;  these  resour'-es  In  the  insO's 
1'  .itc;.;l  of  holdl!;g  them  as  strategic  reserves, 
tie  UiUtcd  States  coiiki  wind  up  at  the  end 
of  this  century  more  dependent  than  ever 
on  Imports.  Sinill.^rh.  the  billions  of  dc liars 
Invtsted  In  existing  .shore'hie  devcloprient 
on  Lu.'it;  Ihland  f.i.d  the  bt-aches  from  New 
Jtr-cv  to  Flnrid.i  are  im  economic  Interest 
liint  cannot  be  put  in  Jeop:«rdy  without  the 
Most  careful  advance  plannintj. 

The  formulation  of  a  national  oil  policy 
1  •  long  overdue.  It  cannu'^  be  left  to  business 
ns  u.<.ual  or  Government  by  default.  It  l.s  too 
complex  to  be  devised  In  ha.sle  and  t,  o  iin- 
poitani    lo  be  dci  ^dtd  in  tccrot. 
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M.\r.YL  \j;d  t.^.  xpayers 
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liON.  LARRY  McDonald 

O."^    Oi  or>(.l^ 

I>;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REri?rsrKT.\TIVES 
Thursucin.  Manh  20.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  cL  Georgia  Mr 
Speaker,  the  V.'ash:ni,ton  Metropoluan 
area  v.-as  visited  this  pa>t  weekend  by 
Angela  Yv'onne  Davis,  a  n-cmber  of  the 
Centr.ll  Commiitcp  of  the  Communist 
Party,  USA.— CPUSA.  On  Fridav. 
March  It.  1975.  Miss  Da\i.  sutike  r>t  the 
University  of  M:ir,\,hin'l  Collruc  Paik 
catnpus  to  seme  1,500  people. 

nt';i;ibl->  infoun;.ti{i!i  indicates  th't 
Miss  Davis  wns  paid  a  lota!  of  SI'. .'.00  for 
her  4r)-minL.te  speech  in  Ritchie  Coli- 
.seuni— a  tate  exceeding  S"i.5  per  minute. 

Tile  bieakdovn  of  funding  of  h"r  ai)- 
pearance  was  SI. 500  diiectly  from  the 
Student  Government  As.soclation — SGA: 
.$500    fiorn    the    B!'  k    Student    Union. 


Marrh   Jl,  V.rr) 


^  ho-c  funds  arc  provided  by  the  SGA; 
.uid  S500  from  the  Women's  Center. 
V  ho^e  lands  also  come  from  the  SGA. 

I  find  it  interesting^  that  the  director  of 
the  Women's  Center  i.s  a  Julie  Carlson, 
who  is  al^o  a  pu'olic  campus  representa- 
tive of  ihe  Young  Socialist  Alliance.  YSA 
is  the  vouth  iM-m  of  the  Trotskyist  Com- 
munist S'-ciali.st  Workers  Piirty.  Obvi- 
ou:.'y  ine  various  Communist  factions 
iGiuid  it  expediciit  to  unite  in  bringing 
Miss  Davis  to  the  Collefec  Park  campus. 
Tiie  Student  Government  Association 
funds  are  provided  by  the  University  of 
Maiyland.  and  the  taxpayers  of  Miny- 
land  are  the  ultimate  souvce  of  the  mon- 
ey paid  to  Angela  Davis  for  her  remarks 
on  the  "drowning"  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  by  revolutionary  socialism. 
"  In  these  times  of  economic  distress, 
unemployment,  and  high  taxation,  the 
$55  per  minute  paid  to  Angela  Davis  is  an 
insult  to  the  people  of  Maryland. 

I  would  also  note  that  one  of  the 
prominent  radicals  attending  Miss  Davis' 
speech  was  Stokely  Carmichael,  now  the 
leader  of  a  rival  to  the  CPUSA  called  the 
All  African  People's  Revolutionarj-  Party. 
Mr.  Carmichael  also  made  a  recent 
appearance  as  a  speaker  at  the  College 
Park  campus.  On  Wednesday,  February 
19.  1975,  Stokely  Carmichael  was  a  guest 
lecturer  in  the  Afro-American  studies 
department  course  No.  429,  "Special 
Topics  in  Black  Development,"  a  grad- 
uate level  course  which  features  special 
lectures  on  black  political  economics. 

The  accounts  of  the  Davis  and  Carmi- 
chael speeches  which  appeared  in  the 
student  newspaper,  Diamondback,  are 
most  informative : 

[From  the  Diamondbacl:,  Mar.  17,  1975 1 
Erroir.^TioN,  R.^cIS>.^I  Continue,  Davis  S.\ys 
(By  VaiiPssa  Tharps) 
The  general  conditions  of  this  couniry  are 
ripldly  deterioraiing  as  the  wealthy  ruling 
class  continues  lo  exploit  and  oppre.ss  Amer- 
Ic.uis,  Angela  Davis  told  a  crowd  of  about 
1.500  in  Ritchie  coliseimi  Friday. 

"We  need  to  open  our  eyes,  because  we  are 
experiencing  the  most  critical  period  in  our 
.■iociety,"  said  Davis,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  Against  Racism  and  Political 
Oppression  and  the  Air.erlcan  Communist 
Party. 

According  to  Davis,  the  ruling  class  is  ft 
small  minority  of  White  men  who  wheel 
the  country,  ^ioney  rolls  into  the  pockets  of 
these  men  because  they  can  employ  Blacks, 
Chicanos  and  other  people  of  color  at  lower 
r.ites. 

••As  corpora:  ions  are  attempting  to  re- 
cuperate their  resources"  Americans  must 
sufier  higher  prices  and  increa.-,ed  vuiemploy- 
ment,  Davis  .said. 

Because  owp  third  of  the  world's  people 
are  building  a  socialist  .society,  she  said  capl- 
tilists  are  being  drowned  by  ties  formed  be- 
tween these  countries. 

"Socialists  are  not  irving  to  fight  for  capl- 
tilism,  but  for  socialism  and  their  rights.' 

Many  countries  in  the  Middle  East,  Latin 
.^;llerica,  Africa  and  .'Vjia  are  no  longer  al- 
1  ■wing  .American  corporations  "to  rip  off" 
tht^ir  labor  and  resources,  she  said. 

Therefore,  corporations  must  retreat  be- 
'•ause  these  couiitric-s  are  saying  •'we  need 
the.se  resources  for  ourselves  and  we  .vill  no 
longer  suffer  in  oppres.sion." 

Davis  .-^aid  unemployment  has  affected  52 
piTcent  of  Untied  States  families.  The  re- 
ported 13.4  percent  for  Blacks  is  an  UTider- 
c-timat;on,  she  cli\lmed. 

Bccau.se  the  unemployment  rates  among 
Black  teenagers  is  05  percent,    a  whole  gen- 
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eration  of  Black  folk  will   reach  adullliood 
without  ever  getting  Jobs." 

Women  of  color  are  hardest  hit  by  this  de- 
pression, according  to  Davis.  Sixty  live  per 
cent  of  tlie  women  who  work  as  domestics 
and  support  a  family  of  three  are  earning 
'ess  than  .$1,000  yearly,  she  said. 

Da\is  referred  to  the  struggle  for  enia'.cl- 
patlon  by  women  on  campus  as  '-a  most  se- 
vere struggle— a  struggle  from  beinij  hro.vn, 
blac'K,  vellow,  red,  from  being  poor. 

"You're  enlightening  yourselves  here  at 
The  University,  but  how  can  you  allow  the 
medieval  torture  to  go  on  only  20  miles  from 
here  at  Patu?;ent?"  Davis  asked  her  audience. 

The  alleged  experimentation  and  drugging 
of  inmates  is  "humanly  debasing"  she  said. 
Fifty  six  per  cent  of  the  male  inmates  are 
Black  and  30  per  cent  are  less  than  18  \car3 
old,  she  added. 

Davis,  acquitted  in  1970  of  murder,  kid- 
nap and  conspiracy  charges,  spent  22  months 
In  prison.  "I  know  what  it's  like  in  prison. 

"The  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  prison  are 
doing  all  the  suffering.  They  are  sufiering 
for  us. 

"Boston  reveals  a  picture  of  the  way  racism 
is  wielded  at  Blacks  and  Whites  as  well." 
Davis  said. 

"And  Ford's  refusal  to  send  troops  was  Just 
a  way  of  throwing  more  fuel  on  the  fire.  As 
long  as  racism  is  on  the  rampage  no  mili- 
tancy will  be  dhected  toward  their  u"nling 
class)  power. 

"If  we  all  don't  fight  racism,  were  all 
going  to  fight  each  other  and  go  down  the 
drain,"  Davis  warned. 

She  urged  support  of  the  Black  Student 
Union  and  Black  Studies  Program  in  order 
to  damage  racists. 

"If  we  all  don't  act  now,  tomorrow  may  be 
too  late.'" 


IFTom  the  Diamondback,  Feb.  21.  11751 

C.^KMicHAEL  Blasts  C.«»italism 

(By  Shirley  Thomas) 

Capitalism  and  Christianity  were  among 
the  targets  of  the  verbal  battle  launched 
by  Black  activist  Stokely  Carmichael  here 
Wednesday. 

"America  is  a  backward  country,  '  Car- 
michael announced  to  the  standing-room- 
only  crowd  in  the  Student  Union's  black 
and  white  room.  "It  pulls  out  the  negative 
things,  not  the  positive  things." 

Sponsored  by  the  Afro-American  stuo:es 
department,  Carmichael  spoke  on  "Ideology 
in  the  African  World." 

Attacking  U.S.  capitalism,  Carmichael  said 
.Americans  are  taught  man  is  inherently  evil. 
Overthrowing  this  econoinic  system,  he 
claimed,  will  allow  mankind  to  shed  such 
an  Image. 

The  direct  aiiswer  to  capitalisms  c:.p!oUa- 
tion  of  labor,  he  said,  is  socialism. 

"The  General  Motors  worker  gets  a  •vage 
scale,"  he  said  softly,  "but  the  man  who 
doesn't  work  gets  a  profit." 

Carmichael  said  socialism's  motivating 
force  is  man,  while  capitalism's  is  money. 
In  the  U.S.,  he  explained,  it  is  believed  that 
a  financial  stimulus  Is  all  to  which  "basically 
evil"  man  will  respond. 

He  said  Christianity  also  supports  the 
theory  that  man  Is  evii  and  can  only  trans- 
form himself  through  an  outside  force. 

"They  want  you  to  believe  that  a  woman 
gave  birth  to  a  child  wit^hout  the  sperm" 
he  laughed.  "'When  you  get  through  with 
that  one,  they'll  have  you  walking  on  water." 

Carmichael"  also  said  the  Christian  ideology 
teaches  man  to  sit  back  and  pray,  waiting 
for  the  outside  force,  presumably  Jesus,  to 
come  and  .save  him. 

"Man  can  do  anything  he  wants  to  do," 
he  shouted  suddenly. 

Carmichael  told  the  predominately  Black 
audience  not  to  be  afraid  to  use  all  its  t.ilent 
for  the  betterment  of  Black  people. 

"Students  are  not  passive  objecs  but 
vibrant  and  dynamic  people,    he  said. 
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.Adctres  ine;  hiniscli  directly  to  Black  stu- 
dents, CarniiChacl  claimed  they  are  only 
here  at  tiie  Univer:ity  as  "concession;.;"  r^.adc 
to  the  ma-tes  of  people  who  staged  prjic:-. s 
m  earlier  dcades. 

"You  didn't  get  here  because  \ou  w.re 
=-niar  ."  V.e  exclaimed.  "V.'u  alv  .lys  were  sina.  :. 
"."OU  didn't  pet  here  bccat-se  y  u  had  moiie\ . 
.S',:ne  of  us  always  li.id  money." 

C;;rn-.::liacl  said  the  "makers  of  bistorv." 
Blacks  who  foug'it  for  their  ri?ht.=;,  are  •.be 
only  people  to  whon''.  Black  studcn's  musi  ~  .;- 
biromaio  iliCin -.elves. 

He  .^aid  the  Black  student  should  take  h'^ 
<.r  her  knowledtre  and  I:n-  it  at  the  feel  o; 
inn.,.e  who  g.ive  him  or  her  the  opportunl'y 
lo  ..cquire  it. 

.Sppakins  of  Fiac'K  people's  lost  heritaco 
C;!rnii"hae^l  .a:d  he  went  thro'cgh  high  school 
and  t'.iought  "the  world  '.vas  Europe." 

By  Ignoring  Africa's  contributions  to  tijc 
world,  Carmichael  said,  historians  make 
El.i;ks  apper-.r  as  ii  they  never  h.id  the  dc-ire 
lo  "go  huine." 

•■V-.aien  thev  can't  de.il  with  it.  Ihev  leave 
it  or.»,"  he  explained.  "They  think  1!  they 
don't  record  it.  it  never  happened." 

Carmi'ihael  said  Marcus  Garvey,  a  Black 
.-t'parali.-t  of  the  1920's.  was  "the  greatest 
organizer  ihe  20. h  century  had  ever  seen." 
"oir   was  left  out  of  history  books. 

However,  Carmichael  .said,  today  B'aclis 
know  .Africa  is  a  part  of  ihe  -Aorld  and  hn.-.  a 
lav-i,  cultural  heritage. 

One  thine  Blac'.is  must  do.  Ire  claimed,  is 
decide  what  it  is  they  are  struggling  for 

'I'm  not  fighting  to  sit  next  to  a  white 
person."  he  said.  "I'm  flghiing  to  stop  ihe 
eonirol  they  have  over  our  lives." 

Carmichael  told  the  audience  lo  fight  reac- 
tionary ideas  "without  mercy"  because  the 
revolution'"  will  noi  be  over  in  five  or  even 
ten  years. 

"I  encourat'e  yon   to  he   •/co^'r,"  lie  .'aid 
We  ca.i't  lose." 


INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN'S  YEAR: 
CANADIAN  INVOLVEMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1975  is  In- 
ternational Women's  Year,  and  govern- 
ments now  have  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate their  commitment  to  redress 
the  discrimination  and  inequities  faced 
by  women.  Canada  has  shown  a  partic- 
ularly strong  commitment,  setting  aside 
$5  million  in  supplementary  funds.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  Canadian  pro- 
grams is  its  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Sta'.v.3  of  Women. 

The  council  was  created  in  respon.-e  to 
a  recommendation  made  in  the  report  of 
tne  Royal  Commission  on  the  status  of 
women.  The  council  began  operatinc  in 
July  1973,  v.'ith  the  niandate  to  bring 
before  the  government  and  the  public 
matters  of  interest  and  concern  to 
women  and  to  advise  the  government  on 
actions  to  improve  tiic  po.sition  of 
women  in  society. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  povernir.ent 
iitfo-med  on  women's  concerns,  the 
council  has  undertaken  research,  estab- 
lished programs,  proposed  Icsislation, 
and  served  as  a  central  communication 
center  for  all  Canadian  women's  orga- 
nizations as  well  as  such  international 
organisations  as  the  United  Nation.s' 
Commission  on  t)ie  Stafas  of  Women. 
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Tl:e  ndvls.ory  cor.ncil  hrip  splecteu 
r-rioiitv  area:-  on  which  to  work  toward 
catl.s  action  by  the  I  ecleral  Goveriiir.ent. 
The  list  foUow.«; 

E-<iibh5iimftit  (.'.  a  ie  'c:vi  Hunia  j  Rigi-:? 
C"  .Kimi-sior: 

Ataendme-i-  t.i  (..•  Canaclii  I.nUoiir  Code  io 

Ansendmeuts  to  t'le  lecleml  SuperaiiMin- 
tion  All  to  en  .ire  equBl  peu^ioii  and  ni..ye 
iit-netit  rijilits  wiUioiu  dii;(.i.iiii:.nli(.iU  oji  liic 

Equality  for  voiueii  ni  il  iuiUi>i(-ii  of  lion"'- 
MK  icers  !ti  Ihe  CumicIh  Feii'-ioa  Pluu: 

rn;or<.e  Art  atneadneiii  to  reduce  iiu'  •.■..i.i- 
1  1^  pe.iod  fn  :u    !irep  venr.^  :ci  or.e: 

Elyiirlsig  on  the  di^doUUion  of  lilhma^e 
ttiat  mere  is  .in  equiiabie  di-iribi:tion  to 
li)ta  spouses  of  proptrty  Required  d'.ir.i'.g 
tiie  ir.ixrnai;i ; 

Aio.e  ecjui'-able  enipio.. tsuiii  04  v.vii  en  I*/ 
t;,e  leueral  governmeiu; 

P:.'po.::oa  c-.e  .iijpointiiii  ut  to  uiid  employ- 
riieiit  hv  ledt-nd  Bo»ird^.  ComiiUs^ious  ai'sd 
Crov."i  Corpor^'iioiif. 

Ci  I.  •.•r.ship  Act  ameiidii.eiiis  to  give  vomeu 
eriual  riches  to  confer  rlti/eiiship  ou  tlieir 
children; 

Eiteiiiioi!  n;iil  luipro' cment  of  day  end 
(>'i.t>r  ctiild  care  service*.; 

Incrcitsed  naUabiUty  ot  iufoiwfUion,  re- 
r(rr<il  cou:L:>fliii'j;  [»nd  o:(ier  i>er\ii:es  throujli 
v.iiii.fa'^  aid  Ctfaircs. 


SCHOOL 


TFXTBOOKS 
SXCRFn 


ARl.   NOT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

I.  :  1-.     !- 
f.N  THE  HOrSK  OF  REPP.tyENTAI  IVLii 
Th7irsdcri.  ManJt  20.  1075 

Mf.  CRAXE.  Mr.  Si^aker.  there  luis 
':>t>eii  much  di.NCU>-iu:'.  about  the  roiitciUs 
01  school  textbocki.  and  this  has  btcu  a 
healthy  develu(.'mciU  lor  Anifrici.a  edu- 
cation. 

Unfortmiatf-iy.  our  .'^rhools  seem  to  be 
Phicin;,'  more  emphasis  on  mxUiI  unci  ;jo- 
htical  ■■awarenei;s"  in  their  te.\DbooI:  "se- 
lecr;f,;;ii  then  they  are  in  traii^mittinj:  to 
yount;  people  the  abiUty  to  rend. 

Tlie  Ne.v  Yerk  Tin;;--  of  Miirrh  !8 
nt'tcs  that — 

Amer'.'-an  sthofil  pli.ldrpr.  h.T:e  npparei.flv 
Mipppd  ii»  tlieir  reading  ntjiiity  since  n.e 
mid-iuneteeu  .sixties. 

Tl:lo  Li  the  concla^ion  of  i.ii  as  ;. in  un- 
releaoed  report.  '  Readhig  Aehieveinent 
in  tlie  United  State.-.;  Then  and  Now." 
ba.sf-d  fjn  a  research  project  spoirsored 
by  The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
at  d  Weharc. 

While  yuur.^'  people  .seem  to  be  readu.g 
le.j  v.ell  tliaji  pre'. iou,sl.\  and  while  con- 
troversy rases  coueeruini:  violence  and 
se.\  on  television  as  a  t(;nrrlbuling  facU»r 
to  cri;ne  ou  th.e  part  of  young  people, 
mr'iiy  te:.tbook.s  u.sed  in  our  .schuols  ieeni 
filled  V.  ith  the  :sa.'v.e  obj,jcliouab!c  ma- 
teria!. 

In  the  entire  textbook  dLspate  v.hicu 
ha.i  fc;nc:f4cd  in  V.'e.st  Virginia,  in  Mary- 
laud,  and  in  uiher  parts  of  the  country 
the  ba^ic  ii>.sue  is  whctner  the  .school;s 
are  to  educate  youn.^;  people  in  our  Iradi- 
tioruU  values  or,  to  the  contrary,  are  to 
educate  them  a.'. ay  from  such  values. 

Oucu'vsiug  tlus  clebnte,  Jci^kin  L!.;d 
Jonei  no'.«s  Ihat-^ 
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Ti-.o  fundampntftl  i?sue  !r  this;  i?  .1  tcx?- 
boi.k  ^->•lecciOIl  commiMee  muiauie  n-oiu 
audiiv  The  cries  from  tlie  education  ettab- 
ILshinenc  would  indlc.te  tHut  school  reading 
lists  come  down  from  Mi.ui.t  biiiai  aad  imi.-.! 
be  n-:  .-pted  as  uo-pel.  Rc>(! 

Mr.  Jones  states  that — 

1  iieie  i.s  an  arm  in  vluch  coiiinmn  .scnsi- 
must  prevail.  But  just  as  a  uew.«puper  eduor 
1-  risponMble  lor  what  his  piper  le'ls  the 
rsadcr.  so  are  .sulioribook  ;.elfCLCii  -  rcspoii-i- 
l)lc  for  what  tlie  tKH.k.s  s.i^ . 

I  ui-h  to  .shaic  iliC  C0Ul!:;n.  "Sehool 
Te.\tbook.s  Are  Not  Sacred."  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  June.s.  jrs  it  ai>pearcd  in  Human 
Events,  with  my  colleataics  and  insert  ii 
i'lto  the  Record  at  this  time: 

.Si  lU'Oi.  T!.;;irC'fi.s  A!;t  Nc.r  Svi  si  n 
(By  Jenkin  L!o\d  Jones.) 
V.iien  a  groiin  of  parent.s  in  Mr'iitjsnmi  ry 
Coniuv,  M.irylund.  cii  -ulaled  a  handbill  re- 
cently prniestins  book.s  on  the  public  sdiool 
readlijt;  list  thr.t  included  Eidndf--  Cleaver's 
Soul  on  Ice  anrl  Wurdell  Pomeroy  ;,  Girl.s  anil 
Sit.  tne  editor  ti  tlic  Montuomery  Jijiiri:a! 
desiTihed  tl;e  proit.-it  as  '  t-abaue." 

Bat  when  t!ie  protesters  chaileu^ed  tPe 
editor  to  carry  in  his  new.spaper  verbatim 
selecHons  from  th*"  comp;  iii;ed-of  book^.  he 
pleaded  that  "It  would  he  the  height  of  ir- 
ifspon-lijiUly  •  tt)  print  .siioh  iiiHterliil  in  a 
family  ncA-spaper  If  this  l.sn't  a  hov  ler.  ii 
will  do,  as  Damon  Runyi.n  u.sed  to  .suv,  until 
C'lip  finnes  u!oi;!;: 

Tliere  i.s  nolliiiia  ii'>v  about  protests  oMi- 
approved  schrxil  rending  lists.  Ciiarges  that 
teiii-hPr.j  crirrupi.  t;ie  :o\ni,'  predale  Socra'es, 
who  drunk  tlie  heinIo<k  vpon  conviction.  Bi't 
the  matter  heated  up  Itvst  tprinj,'  when  a 
membrr  of  tlie  Cliarleslon,  W.  \a..  .school 
board  objected  to  the  fruit  of  the  teMbof  ic 
selection  coinimttte  and,  niter  patron.s  licjjaii 
pawai.;  lliroufii  the  ix.iok>.  a  niajur  stho<  1 
boicoii  got  uiulei  way. 

We.s!  VlTRinia  was  made  to  or(1^-r  fur  a 
four-plus  ca>e  01  libend  hvslerla.  Wasn't  this 
the  country  rf  tlie  IIattic;d.s  ai?d  McCoj.s? 
Xiiit  it  in  V.e  ■  V!!t,iiii.t  where  people  tJke 
up  sniikei? 

Tlie  Ne,-.-  Tori;  Ti>nc.<  cd;ior".al  was  pre- 
dictable; 

-Even  here  In  the  Lean  of  the  .^pp:lla- 
cliiun  coal  fields.,  where  tlie  airv;r.es  are 
full  of  emotive  radio  presicLers'  fire  and 
brimsto-ie  and  icnrj-ide  .signs  curry  the  bul- 
let poii;a  of  been-  S.it-.ad.iy  i:it,-lif  automobile 
.snipers,  the  Fiuidameutu:i.-.t  biil  of  partic- 
iilar.s  sceined  too  thin  to  many  this  week 
to  expl.'iln  the  near  chao.s  that  is  .still  dib- 
riipiiiig  Kaiui'.vh^  Couiily  at:sd  West  Vir- 
tjiiiuk  ,v  Lapltal  city." 

The  Times  dldu't  clalxirute  on  .Uio  tlie.se 
"man.-'  were  who  felt  thai  tlierc  uere  no 
trroiiiids  for  cfnuplalnt,  nor  d.d  it  prim  any 
"f  the  .sexual  .stu:T  that  had  tlie  West.  Vli-- 
(,inl'.ii..s  on  their  ears.  Readers  could  only 
take  the  Ti/)ic.s-  v.ord  lor  It  iIiul  Iheie  was 
no  lire  beneath  the  smoke. 

Bat  Dr  Benjuraln  Fine,  edutailon  writer 
for  tlie  Ni.rth  American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
found  a  relga  of  tenor.  He  dctrlbed  tiie 
textbook  quarrel  a.s  -ihe  |t:ieatest  wave  of 
hook,  burning  and  teachei-  fear  -suice  ihe 
.Mi  Cui  :hy  era.  ' 

C<;tan.-.e  US  Ediicatloii  C'oiiimi;-sioner  Ter- 
rel  K  Hell  had  suggeoled  that  publishers  edit 
then  If.xt!,  so  as  not  10  "insult  the  values  of 
mosi  p.Trcuts,"  Fme  feured  that  this  'in- 
creuii..;e  and  ftsiouiidif.q;  {>dvite  uould  set 
ba'  k  educati.jii  a  cenury  en   more." 

II  re.-,pect  fur  p:irent.s'  vr.lues  would  .set 
edUfuUon  buck  lc»u  year.s  It  ts  fair  to  a^k 
'.vhrr.  it  is  III  tlie  protei-:ed  bool:*  that  la 
advuiKiHy  edacatlou.  I'm  lu  liie  same  jam 
as  tl.e  editor  of  the  Mc.uibOmery  Journal. 
'..\v:i-  Id  like  10  keep  titLs  a  family  colama. 
a.t  r  iu;gli;  c  -ny  o!ie  very  mild  sati.ple  of 
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rccotaiuended  scliool  rcadin-  In  the  Moni- 
t'omi-ry  ciise: 

"A  tall,  red-headed  chic!:,  .'^he  had  be?!' 
muin'.y  a  whore  v.tth  \p:y  expensive  Joh.n.s 
who  would  pnv  her  tiuo  a  shot.  And  she  nu'. 
u  \erv  lively  chtci:  who  took  a  lot  of  pot 
...  1  had  a  K|)e( ml  re^-ard  fur  her  bocuiise 
she  really  put  herself  out  to  scraifjhten  me 
out.  and  here  .sue  wa.s  hit-  ,i  b,g.  e.spcirive 
V.  hore." 

This  I.s  litera'ure? 

EdUi'iitlon  is  a  ro  'duioaii.i;  proces?  Wheii 
P  tv.r  N.  Demichev  tcKiU  over  ns  Soviet  minis- 
ler  (>f  culture  in  Noveir.btr  he  afrtrnicd  hiP 
deterniinafion  tlu't  all  Soviet  media  thr  uM 
show  Russia  In  its  most  favorable  Ilrh;. 

This,  of  course,  a  fiie  socU'y  reltLls.  Bui 
"hool  ;  can  condn.on  cniidreii,  not  onlv  to 
belra>  themselves  bi.l  to  l.ule  each  oiher'and 
their  coimtry  a.-   woll. 

To  dismiss  s-h'.>o!boo!;  protest.s  as  y.ihocilsm 
i.nd  led-neckerv  could  be  supcr.'icial.  For  one 
ihhv-'.  the  nntiprotf-st  crowd  <  oiiveu'einl'- 
foryf.-.  that  the  NAACP  .<-t..rled  t'r.e  sihoo! 
readhiy  ccu.-or.-hip  drive  by  knt:cktns  Little 
Black  .Sambo  and  Hucklelierry  Finn  off  the 
sheUe-.  Are  liie  tierce  antl-l!on);vlsn.s  c.f  P'l- 
dridt,e  Cleaver  which  the  N.^ACP  ha.s  b»\>i 
piu-'uii^'  onto  tlit  reiidlny  lists  nu-re  hoi.y.- 

Dr.  Fine  ;s  hor.fied  that  Commhsloner  Be'! 
likes  ii,e  o!d  MoCUiffcy  readers  of  a  tentur'.' 
!igo.  But  William  Holmes  McGuiTey  pumped 
ill  heroic  tales,  niorrd  homilies  and  natioi  1,: 
pride,  and  his  cliUdren  c. .uid  generally  read 
bigger  and  tou^'her  words  than  children  of 
tlie  .same  a^e  can  t<xlay.  I<  this  so  awful'.' 

The  fmida.'Uti.iul  liK>ue  Is  thic.:  Is  a  texi- 
book  .sekit'on  committee  Inanune  from 
aiidil  '  liie  cries  irom  the  education  estab- 
lishment would  Indicate  tl.nt  school  readln-,- 
lifts  rome  down  from  Mtjuut  Slnal  and  must 
be  accepted  as  gospel.  R01  1 

Overheated  citi.a-ns'  protest  group.s  can  In- 
deed overcriti'i/e. 

Ti^cre  is  aa  area  Pi  v^hlch  comnioa  seii.se 
iru-L  prevail.  B.it  Just  m  a  ia.v..spaper  eauor 
1.--  respoiisiijie  f<*r  wliat  his  paper  tells  tl  <• 
roiidi  r.  'i.)  are  .-.1  hoolbook  i-electcrs  respor.  1- 
ble  tor  what  the  bcoks  ray. 

Vlhatever  t'ave  our  "libciuj "  tutaliiarians 
tiie  idea  th.ii,  to  question  their  perf'.i  nmi.  e 
Is  111  Inn  .1  a   A   cth'.' 


A  Rl'SOLUTION  PROVIDING  POR 
IHK  DESIGNATION  AND  ADOP- 
TION OF  THE  AMERICAN  MARI- 
C;OLD       AS       THE      TRADITION  AT, 

I  '.  OWr  R  OF  TIIE  UNITFD  ST^TT:S 

HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

i.N    i  :iK  HOC.'^r.  t<F  REPKI.s;„\  I  A  1  I'.  (-..S 

FrhUiv.  Marvh  21.  i;t7:> 

Mr.  FiraiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farm 
Bure.ni  of  La  Porte  County.  Ind..  has 
de'.iunnted  as  its  Bicentennial  pro.iert 
the  encour.it,emeiit  of  Congre."^.s  to  adopt 
th.e  .\mcriean  mangold  as  the  Bicenten- 
nial emblem  of  the  Union;  and  the  In- 
diana Gr:ier;il  .As-Linbly  al.so  endor.se.'s 
the  adoption  of  the  .\merican  marif.'nlu 
OS  tl-.e  N.  tion's  !loral  emblem. 

I  vonld  like  to  take  this  oppoi'tnnity 
to  hieliido  my  sujiport  and  endor.sement 
of  this  beaiuiful  and  v.holesome  ilovver  as 
the  tiadiflonal  flower  of  the  United 
States. 

My  inui  lio;nc  Stiite  of  Indlaiui  has  In 
ii.-clt  made  history  bv  being  the  first 
State  in  the  Union  to  formally  pass  a  res- 
olution pndor5;int,'  the  adoption  of  tlie 
American  mnrigold  .is  the  Natlon'.s  floral 
fmbkni.  They,   aloni,'  with   nv'self.   ;ive 
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now  leading  the  way  for  other  States  to 
join  in  thi.s  endeavor. 

I  commend  the  Farm  Bureau  of  La 
Porte  County,  as  well  as  the  Indiana  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  for  their  efforts  in  this 
proposal  and  urge  my  fellow  colleagues 
to  join  with  Uie  great  State  of  Indiana 
hi  the  suiJpurt  and  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


NEWSLETTER  TO  CONSTITUENT.-^ 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NTW    V'ORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESLNTATIVFS 

Friday,  March  21,  1075 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodically, 
I  distribute  a  newsletter  to  my  constit- 
uents in  a  continuing  effort  to  keep  them 
informed  of  my  activities  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  Washington.  And  often,  I 
use  the  newsletter  as  a  vehicle  to  obtain 
their  views  on  major  issues,  thus  allow- 
ing me  to  function  more  effectively  on 
their  behalf  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  my  latest 
newsletter: 

Dl'.^r  Friend  .^.nd  Co;,snri'i:NT:  I  am  most 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Hou-se  Foreign 
Affairs  Commiitee  lias  selected  me  to  be 
Chairman  oi:  the  new  Subcommittee  on  Fu- 
ture Foreign  Policy  Researcii  and  Develop- 
ment—a  po.^t  tiiat  will  enable  me  and  my 
colleagues  on  'Jio  panel  to  investigate  world- 
wide problems,  determine  their  hnpact  on 
domestic  conditions,  and  recommend  corre- 
lated Congressional  action  and  legislation 
tliat  will  give  first,  consideration  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  .American  people. 

I  am  e:ipecially  grutiiled  iliat  this  new  as- 
signmcn'i,  ailords  me  great  l.ititude  to  cxam- 
liio  the  Inter-rehiiionship  between  occur- 
rences at  home  and  abroad  and  to  derive 
solutions  to  the  many  pro'olems  that  bescf 
us  In  an  hicreasingly  interdependent  world. 
Specilieally.  my  commiiiec  will  be  a  "watch- 
dog" over  future  U.S.  Involvement  abroad  to 
seek  out  tiiat  which  is  wasleiul  or  Imprudenl 
or  ignores  our  pressing  domestic  needs. 

Be  assured  we  Intend  to  closely  scrutinl.-e 
every   aspect   or  otir  foreign   policy  and   aid 
programs  to  insure  that  .America's  self-intcr- 
e.^t  and  our  people  rcccl\e  lirst  priority. 
Sincerely, 

L  isrt.H  WiM.!  r. 

V,'cii.ii    Siitivis  To  Give    rAxi-.wrnB  A   Bhfmi 

The  wage  e.Triniis:.  middle  Income"  fam- 
ily, more  than  any  other  Income  group.  Is 
being  stilled  Uiday  by  excessively  high  tax,c.s 
on  income  and  property  and  for  sales  and 
.services.  TI;e  hall'-w.iy  measures,  coupled 
with  the  righteous  plea?  for  "more  thrift." 
as  advanced  by  tlio  .■Administration,  simply 
will  not  e.ise  the  burden,  nor  will  tliey  in- 
crea.se  the  working  man  i-ud  woman's  speiid- 
.ible  income. 

Tlio  muUi-face;ed  dilemma  of  Infl.ttlon,  a 
di'pre-.spd  lau.onal  economy  and  rampant 
nnemplovincr.t  must  be  remedied  with  di- 
rect legislation  thiit  will  piovide  Immediate 
relief  for  the  overburdened   taxpayer. 

The  T.iX  Reduction  Act.  pa.s.sed  by  the 
House  la.--t  monili.  provides  for  an  $8.1  bil- 
lion reb.ne  on  11)74  income  taxes,  an  $8.1 
billion  reduction  In  1075  withholding  taxe.-^, 
a  $.5.1  billion  In  bu.=  :ne-,s  tax  cuts,  and  at 
long  last  an  end  to  oi!  and  g.!.?  depletion 
allowances — an  action  I  lip.ve  called  for  ever 
since  I  first  entered  Congrefs  10  years  ago. 

However,  the  tax  cut  Is  not  enough  to 
stimulate  the  stagnant  economy  and  open 
up  new  employment  opportunities.  The  re- 
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bate  will  do  nothing  more  than  prn\  irie  a 
little  extra  cash  to  ott'.set  overdue  deot-  and 
current  expenses.  Next  year's  "witliholdnig  " 
reduction,  minimal  at  best,  will  noi  be  real- 
ized in  time  to  meet  current  prcssintr  need  \ 
nor  will  the  tax  breaks  to  bii^ine.  -,  be  soi  :i 
enough  to  spur  production. 

I  believe  corrective  measures  mas',  be  lak-. '.i 
now — this  Spring — to  relieve  the  i.ix  burdo:i, 
especially  on  the  wage  earning  '  iniddle  in- 
come" family.  I  have  re-introduced  in  thii 
new  Congress  the  .series  of  bills  I  know  would 
return  meaninglul  amounts  of  speiidaiile  in- 
come to  the  pocketbooks  of  taxpiV.ing  men 
and  women  and  which  could  be  inipl'  nicnutl 
almost  at  once. 

These  would  include  tax  credits  to  ; ami- 
lies  of  limited  mcome  for  the  cost  ol  higher 
edncation;  a  flat  25  percent  deduction  o: 
rent  paid  by  tenants;  a  tax  deduction  for  the 
cost  of  traveling  to  and  from  work  by  mass 
transit  facilities,  and  would  permit  tiic  dis- 
iibled  and  handicapped  to  deduct  the  an- 
nual cost  of  taxicabs  and  other  transporta- 
tion needed  to  periorm  essential  d.iily  activ- 
ities. 

Further,  my  proposed  legislaMon  wc.tnd 
permit  an  exemption  of  the  fir>t  $5,000  ol 
retirement  Income  for  persons  C5  year-^  of  a:-e 
or  more;  would  permit  tax  deductions  lir 
the  cost  of  installing  crime  prevention  equip- 
ment and  for  medical  expenses  and  iieit 
losses  to  victims  of  crime — an  increa-mg 
problem  plaguing  both  our  suburban  and 
urban  areas.  To  cope  with  the  high  cosis  of 
home  heating  oil,  the  tax  legislation  I  atn 
supporting  would  grant  a  deduction  lor  the 
expense  of  Installing  fuel  conserving  insula- 
tion materials. 

And.  significantly,  my  bill  to  allov,-  an  in- 
come tax  deduction  on  Interest  tup  to  *800 
a  couple)  from  deposits  In  savir.gs  institu- 
tions would  not  only  give  the  taxpayer  a 
break,  but  would  spur  deposits  to  generate 
new  activity  In  the  housing  ard  bu;iciing 
sector  of  our  economy. 

Interest  must  be  reduced,  across  the  board, 
to  allow  American  Industry  to  expand  with- 
out being  shackled  by  -onerous  cos-s  liia. 
make  it  impossible  to  contain  inila'ed  price-. 
For  example,  lower  interest  rates  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  momentum  to  the  hoiii" 
building  and  construction  indu-,iry  to  in- 
fuse new  life  into  the  economy.  We  al-o 
must  make  certain  that  provisions  of  tlie 
"buy  American"  la'ws  are  maintained  on  US. 
projects  undertaken  in  foreign  cotn-itrle-^ 
where  too  frequently  the  State  Department 
does  not  Insist  that  American  U;bor  and  ma- 
terials be  utilized.  As  a  member  of  llie  In- 
ternational Operations  Subconmiittee.  1  i:-- 
tend  to  ride  herd  on  this  type  of  nctivi  y 
that  only  fuels  the  flames  of  recc^-inn 

While  I  believe  the  government  should  Ijc 
the  "employer  of  last  resort",  it  nui.-t  act 
now  to  curtail  the  unemployment  that  ;-. 
devastating  our  economy  by  providing  enu:- 
goncy  public  service  Jobs  that  v.ill  simm 
reduce  the  burgeoning  welfare  rolls. 

Woi.rr  Aturs  Isstrrs  on  TV  \nti  K.^ni.^ 
"Ask  yonr  Congressir.an",  WOR'.s  publi.' 
service  radio  program,  modeiuied  by  Rep. 
Wolff,  no'.v  Is  aired  In  the  trl-state  arcv 
Sundays  at  4;45  p.m.  The  program  ic.ifirc 
Congressional  and  civic  leader.-,  discu^-^ing 
Issues  of  national  and  local  concern  and  is 
similar  In  scope  to  "Ask  Congrc-s",  the  non- 
partisan weekly  television  show,  al-o  moder- 
ated by  Rep.  Wolff,  which  mc.y  be  s.cvcci 
Thurdajs  at  9  a  in.  over  \\TIX. 

Kly  Legislation 
The  following  itemizes  the  legi.-la;i on  jiro- 
posed  by  Rep.  Wolff  to  afford  immediate 
taxpayer  relief.  All  Bills  would  amend  tl.e 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  certain 
additional  deductions  and   excmptlom  and 
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all"  now  bei'oie  liie  House  Ways  a:;d  Mca..- 
fouimittee; 

K.R.  30C8— to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  cenaiii 
ixpenses  incurred  in  providing  for  higlicr 
euucation. 

H  R.  30(19-  -o  pi-rniit  tenants  a  dedu.-Uun 
iin  2.")  percent  of  their  ani.tial  rent  for  xl'.^' 
portion  attrib-aed   to  property   taxes. 

H.R.  307'') — to  i-rant  comniuters  a  lax  di - 
diiciion  lor  expeii.  es  incurred  in  travelling  'o 
tiad  from  work  on  mass  iraiisii  facilities. 

H.R.  :Ji)71—  to  permit  the  disabled  and  lian- 
(i..appcd  to  e:;clude  the  annual  costs  tor 
taxicab  fares  and  otlar  Ciaeniial  tran.-por- 
■  .\".  ;on 

H  R,  :ii.73  — to  allow  deductions  for  tac 
,l:1  ol  lutnlliiig  crime  prevention  equip- 
trant  ami  to  pro-,  ide  tax  relief  for  victims 
o:'  r;  line. 

n  R.  307-1  — to  exempt  persons  65  years  aiul 
o\er  from  federal  incom.e  tan  on  the  lir  ' 
-5.000  of  retirement  income. 

H.R.  3075— to  exclude  from  gro:;?  Inccnii- 
•I'.o  latere;. t  on  savings  bank  deposits  (to 
i^fo)  a  person.  $800  per  couplel. 

H  R.  1505 — to  permit  a  tax  deduction  for 
the  cost  of  installing  liome  insulation  lor 
I'lttl  con-;erva:ion  purpo.scs  tco-sponsor) 


AN    INTFRVIEW  WITH   DR     .HOELK  1" 
SEAMANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

•  ;■  1  ;.NNsvrv.\NiA 
i:.    :  i.i;  house  of  REFHEeEN"!  ATIV  1  s 

}rid(,u.  Marth    21.  2973 

Mi'  MOORHE.AD  of  Pennsylvania.  M.' 
Si)caker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
trntion  of  the  Members  of  the  House  ol' 
Rc;n'esentatives  a  very  interesting  arti- 
cle wliich  appeared  in  the  wiiiter  1975 
edition  oi  St.  Albans  Bulletin.  It  is  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Robert  Seaman-. 
.•\dnnni.--t rater  of  llic  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration.  Dr. 
Seamrns'  distinguished  career  has  in- 
cluded 10  years  as  Secretary  of  the  .^ir 
Foite,  Dcp'jty  Administrator  of  th.e  Ntt- 
tional  Aeronautics  and  .Space  Adminis- 
tiaiion.  i'ud  president  of  the  Nalior.fl 
Academy  of  Engineering. 

The  text  of  the  Question  and  answer 
int?rvic\v  with  Dr.  Scamans  follows: 

.'.-,-   I:,  iir.Miw   Wiia   Dh.  Roblp.t  SeaMAns 

Question.  How  Is  the  United  States  being 
altered  by  energy  consider.itions.' 

.Answer.  Certainly  we  can  anticipate  Im- 
portant changes  us  a  res'.ilt  of  the  ei>crgy 
Situation.  The  embargo  and  subsequent 
(luadrupling  of  the  i^rice  ol  oil-"amonur  other 
reasons— i.ave  atit-cted  our  economy  ra'her 
d.'-ainaticaliy.  .And  we  can  expect  th.e  g.tp 
belweeti  our  c.einiind.  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
our  dome.stic  s'.ippiy.  on  th.e  other,  to  be  wl'h 
Its  for  some  time.  The  President  has  a  plan 
to  bring  it  back  bv  1985  to  a  tolerable  level; 
but  even  then,  it  will  taite  a  prodigious  effort 
here.  There  Is  going  to  be  a  grtat  need  i  > 
con- me.  a  lot  of  pressure  ti  live  more  fru- 
gally liian  we  have  in  the  past.  Where  v.o 
ha^e  bet  :i  pro.ligate  In  the  use  of  our  re- 
sources, ill  the  future  we're  going  to  have 
to  bo  more  cureitil.  It's  going  to  chatige  o  ir 
hl"c~tyle  in  iliat  reg.ard. 

Question.  Voci  tills  ellori  call  for  a  basl? 
rc-educailo:i  of  Americans  or  Is  the  under- 
standing alrcidy  tiiere  from  which  this  eati 
be  forged .' 

Answer.  No.  I  t'link  it  docs  call  for  a  ri'- 
ed-acatlon.  People  still  don  t  quite  believe  K 
e^en  though  tliey  are  beginning  to  hjipreciate 
it  more  titan  they  did.  When  the  embargo 
tool!  place,  people  thot'ght  that  It  was  not 
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a  rral  thing,  that  there  'vere  really  pleii'y  of 
tai.kers  out  there  Just  wrtUiiig  to  come  in 
\s\w\\  the  price   wrtit    up.   thut   somehow  or 
I  ')ior  the  miiltlnalionnl  oil  cnrrpaiiies  were 
fi   .  :i>nots  wl'h  the  Arubs    s.-me  of  this  is 
iir-   mulnst  fo  he  m'dpr.-tof)c1:  poople  are  eotn- 
»■'■:   to  rea!i/c   that    this   is  roallv   a  pretrr 
'  :iu>-«irentiil  Nsne  we  nre  fm-iiit;  ai'd  that— 
^  •  If  we  hadn'i   find  tli-  einlinri'd,  even  tt 
prs^-c  hadn't  gojie  up  -the  time  ii  coming 
we  are  poinp  to  nm  otit  nf  fos.«.il-ft.iel 
:  -  '•    There  1?  a  i>pefl  here  at  tlie  M>rr)iulani  - 
•    :i.  Ill  level,  as  well  as  at  all  Ie\el.s.  to  make 
per>ple   understand   th.it    we   li'-e   i?i   a  ntiitc 
'.-.  urid   with   finlie   revixirces   mid   hence    we 
inus:    learn   to  con.serve   and    to   use   eneruy 
more  efficiently.  Bv*  tlie  deniHMd-i  are  gohig 
tr>  I'o  up  ar.vway— In  part  l5e(aii>-e  the  popii- 
la'ion    IS    increasing    and    in    port    because 
ni:iny.    many   disadvantaged    people    around 
the  wor'.d,  includlnu  our  own  ociiuitry.  aren't 
Siiiisfied    with    their    pre-^eiu    .situation.   All 
or  these  factors  tend  (o  pu^h  tip  the  demand, 
and    I   think    an    underitauding   L'f   this   U 
fernhly  importunt. 

Question.   Do   you    f;ee   «jir.  ;f;r   nreos   Into 
whith  edncaiiou  should  he  utovhii;  and  is 

J!Oi  ' 

An.«iwer.  The  energx  cnsis  Ls  a  teiiornl  pr..p- 
osUion.  and  it  is  hound  to  ariect  everything. 
Its  siolnt:   to  affe.  t   our  o.  .1   iH5'.uutlon.s — 
plihhc  and   private:    it  <   boui:d   to  Influence 
the  vrorld  of  politico  ns  wf.i.   the  Interrela- 
tionships between  coiin'ries  and  so  on.  Bu' 
affiallv  there  are  a  lot  of  sperifit.s  here  too. 
Because  I  am  a  techiilcalls-  oricnled  person, 
I  would  like  to  =.pe  more  empha.si.s  on  science 
and  technolotjv.  It  ^  not  the  toie  answer,  ob- 
viouslv.  but  I  think  It  .s  been  a  little  out  ol 
f-nvor  lately.  Secondary  sohool.s  sho-.'Id  place 
greaser  empha.sis  on  maili  and  .science.  I  see 
there  is  a  course  in  ecolocy  at  St.  Albans.  I 
think  thafs  ureal,  and   Id   like   to  see  tint 
ccpandcd    By  having  thc^e  klii;!^  of  toursos 
at  the  .secondriry  level,  more  .vtudenl.s  will  he 
Intercsied  in  goins   to   technloallv  and  «;ci- 
entWically  orientevl  i-(il!c-es,  and  that  would 
be  very   healthy.   l\c  hvvn  workinii  on  this 
from  a  raHier  speci.i.Ii-'ed  .^l.u.dpoiiit  In   the 
ln.>t   two  years  in  rc'-ard  to  nuiiorUies  going 
lull)  ent'i:iecriiit-.   a   number  of  the  reasoi.s 
why  they  haven  t  in-.olve  econnniic  factors: 
they  haven't  been  able  to  get  the  education 
to  compete.   But   pnrt   of  fiie  problem  goes 
back  to  the  coui-.sellnt;  in  h:^h  tchools:  peo- 
ple haven  f  heard,  don't  know  what  an  enc'!- 
neer  i.<.  whereas  it  can  be  a  terribly  exciting 
career.   We're  ^oing  to  need  more  eiisineer.s 
in  the  future  They  re  iioint.'  to  explore  dlfTer- 
ent  fields  than  ih»n-  have  in  the  pa.st 

Question  After  Sputnik,  the  .«;econdary 
schools  v.ere  inmid.iied  with  new  science 
and  math  programs.  Has  tha»  push  fl//.led'' 
Answer  Well,  these  things  ebb  and  flow. 
Thev  tend  10  be  exuggeraied  Eut'lneer.';  were 
laid  off  In  aerospace,  ant'  because  of  these 
kinds  of  layoffs,  the  enrolinieiir  in  engineer- 
ing schools  went  down  drainatlcallv."  For  a 
layoff  of  perhaps  3'  or  4^^:  .  the  enuineerin" 
enrollment  was  dropping  30".  Now  enroll' 
ment  is  no  li.ntrer  dropping:  if  Is  siartluK  to 
Increase  but  still  l.snt  up  to  the  I^vcl  It 
should  be  at. 

Question.  So  nua-h  of  th.e  energy  news  of 
the  pa.st  year,  particularly  th.it  generated  by 
the  dramatic  events  such  as  the  Rome  Con"- 
ference.  tends  to  be  almost  noocalyptlc.  Does 
tills  enter  into  your  range  of  cnnsideratlons? 
Answer.  Its  verv  important  that  we  under- 
srand  what  is  t:.„uk:  on  but  that  we  don't  "et 
so  discouraged  hv  it— which  is  fairly  ea'sv. 
We  nuisnt  reach  the  conclusion  that  we 
ran't  do  anvfhins'  about  it.  so  we  ml«ht  as 
w <'II  relax  and  live  as  we  are  a^i  lont;  as  we  can 
I  don't  take  that  -luomv  view  but  I'm  afraid 
I  sometimes  sound  eloomy  beause  I  have  to 
convince  people  that  I  have  a  problem.  But 
It's  verv  Important  not  to  overdo  it. 

Que7,tlon.  'Wiiat  percentages  of  your  time 
do  you  devote  to  dlp'.omncv.  politic-  admln- 
l-'trailon.  and  sctence"* 
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Answer    When  I  think  about  that.  I  mav 
tend   Lo  overemphasize  the  technical.  Other 
fields  are  terribly  Important.  The  whole  area 
of   business  and   finance   is  irucial:   raising 
the  capital  to  build  all  the  new  plants  Is  go- 
liis;   to  be  \ery  diiTlcuIi     The   whole  field  of 
neg.  tialJons   and   diplomacy,   of   foreign   nf- 
InirN  IS  Ruothfr  terrlblv  inipor'.int  concern. 
There  nre  a  lot  of  exciting  things  to  do  other 
than  tiie  technical.  As  to  my  own  Job.  I  can- 
nut  put  perceiit.-isjes  on  it.  but  righf  now  I  m 
not  doin,'  anyth;n>,'  thai  I  tan  snv  is  techni- 
cally  luiiovativc.   I  spend   time  on   the  pro- 
gram     howe-er.   so   that    I   can    iindei-^iand 
them  and  get   some  Idea  of  the  level  of  re- 
-souroi  s  which  might  make  sen^o  in  terms  of 
people  and  dollars    I  obviously   nvist  .<pend 
consuicrable     time    oi\    administrative    and 
per-sonticl    mai-ers.    ptrticularlv    rl?ht    now 
whoii   we've  pot   to  attract   key  people  and 
when  we  need  a  new  permanent  facility  here 
In  Wa-hmeton    There  are  manv  \pry  special 
admt.ilstrativr     problems     that      relate     to 
proctircm?nt     practices,     mrenti-es.     patent 
poiic-   and  all  kinds  of  thlii^-,  or  that  sort. 
And  'hen  I  have  to  spcid  time  on  planning. 
not  only  within  the  organization  but  with 
other  oryanl^atlon.s  such  as  NA.SA,  The  De- 
parcnent     of     the     Inicrinr.     the     Science 
Foundation,  Federal  Enen:>    .^dmlnl.stration. 
etc    .^nd  tiicn  certalnlv  there  I-  a  grea'  deal 
to  di)  with    (he   Congress,   to  e.\piain  to  the 
many   members   and    V<c   commltt'es   what 
the  program  really  Is  and  to  gain  their  sup- 
port  ior   the    President's   budget.    And   then 
finally,  in  the  broad  field  of  geopolitics,  dip- 
lomacy, there  Is  a  grea'  deal  to  be  done.  For 
example,    we    have    a    Joini-stody    propram 
Willi     the    Iranians;     I'm    the    co-chairman 
aloii.:  with  an  Iranian  who  Is  head  of  their 
atonnc  energy  work.  They  are  dom:;  quite  a 
bit.    Ill    the    nuclear   field.    reeoL'nl?-ing    that 
even    their  oil   supplies   won  t    last   forever. 
I'm  also  doing  a  great   deal  oi   work  related 
to    the    consumer    nations  — the    Europeans, 
the  Jjpanere.  and  the  Canadian-    I've  been 
meeting  with  the  British,  and  I'm  .soon  go- 
lug    to    be    mertuig    with    individuals    from 
some  of  the  o:he»  countries,  but  most  of  the 
time  so  far  I've  spent  woiKlng  with  our  own 
State  Department  on  Intrrnatlonal  matters. 
If::   a   tprriblv   exciting  J.ih   Just    because   It 
does  g;-i  111(0  >i>  many  dh'erenl  lields  of  en- 
deavor. 

Question.  In  your  search  for  talent,  are 
you  finding  Renuine  excliment  in  the  scien- 
tific community? 

Answer.  Yes.  I'd  say  there  Is  some  similar- 
ity to  the  period  when  I  first  Joined  NAPA. 
People  then  were  e.\cifed  about  going  out 
into  .space. 

Question.  Is  there  a  Tom  Swift  somewhere 
around  the  corner  with  a  magic  machli\e? 

An.swer.  I  wouldn't  count  on   It   although 
there  are  several  fields  which   may   produce 
true   breakthroughs.   The   area   of   fusion    Is 
exciting   because   it    could   produce— well    I 
hate  to  .-ay  unlimited  eneru'v— but  it  could 
make  a  fantastic  difference.  But  at  this  time 
we    don't    even    know    whether    It    is   scien- 
tifieally    possible    much    less    whether    It    Is 
going  to  he  possible  fiuin  an  economic  or 
engineering  standpoint   The  temperatures  at 
which  fusion  takes  place  are  up  In  the  mil- 
lions of  degrees  centigrade,  and  containing 
reactions  that  occur  at   those  terribly  high 
temperatures  is  a  real  challenge.  There  a°re 
two  areas  to  consider— magnetic  confinement 
and    laser    confinement    since   obviously    no 
metals,  no  substances  will  withstand  those 
temperatures.  That's  one  area.   We  are  also 
working  on  solar  and  geo'hermal  encrgv;  but 
for  the  near  term,  the  ne.xt  15  to  20  years,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  rclv  on  coal  a  lot  more 
than  we  have.  Tills  yets  Into  Issues  on  how- 
to  convert  coal  into  gas  and  liquid  form  It's 
Just    not   CI  ough    to   have    the   energy;    it's 
got  to  be  In  the  right  form  to  use  It.  Aiid  at 
this  time  anyway,  we  cannot  go  Into  a  com- 
pletely electric   society.    Cars,    for  example. 
have  not  been  developed  that   will  nm  on 


batteries  very  long,  but  somedav  we'll  have 
them 

Quesiio.i  And  coal  also  leads  to  the  prob- 
lem 01  balancing  energv  and  environmenra; 
concerns. 

Answer,  'i'es.  one  whole  office,  oiie  of  the  .si.: 
key  protr.tm  office-  la  ERD.A.  is  for  emirfjt'.- 
me;ital  .\,Kl  .safety  concerns  becatise  you  can- 
I'.ot  develjp  <^imie  new  technolugy  "and  sav. 
OK  now  v.e  re  all  .^et.  unless  you  consider  the 
ei.-.  noiimenlal  from  the  beginning  and  gel 
thai  into  the  design  precept  r.ghl  from  1  he 
slart. 

Que.-ll.iu  B.ilancli'g  energy  luid  moral  cof.- 
.sideru'.lon.s  al  the  same  time  mii.st  prcscia 
a  ter.llic  clii.llenee. 

An-wer.  'liiese  are  the  kli  ds  ol  Issues  that 
should  come  up  for  discus.Mon  here  at  the 
Schfiol  and  at  other  secnudarv  schools.  The 
United  Stages,  with  .5  6,  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply. IS  tising  one-chird  of  tlie  world'.s  ener^ry. 
for  e.xamplc.  What  are  our  responsibilities'' 
The  concept  of  the  President's  message  of 
shiltlug  over  lo  the  point  where  we  can  assls' 
others  In  the  field  of  energy  is  a  very  good 
way  10  look  at  it  rather  than  thlnkin-  in 
terms  of  how  we  can  be  Indepctuleni  W^ 
must  reali/.e  that  we  cannot  be  independent. 
We  are  uuerdepciKienl  with  other  nation.-. 
and  we  muot  use  our  technical  and  other  re- 
sources to  be  111  a  position  to  help  others. 

Quctiun.  Certainly,  the  attempt  to  put  the 
United  States  on  the  defensive  was  a  large 
thrust  at  the  World  Fond  Conference  Do  you 
find  your.self  having  to  assume  a  dclenslve 
pasture  in  your  international  dealings'' 

Aiifwer.  Not  yet- I  inav.  I  gave  a  lot  of 
thou'^ht  to  the  food  problem— although  this 
i.-n't  what  we  are  here  to  discuss- when  I 
was  nt  the  Academy;  and  there  Is  a  ',er.- 
very  trave  moral  issitc  liere.  one  that  Dr 
Handler,  the  President  of  the  N.itlor.il 
Academy  of  Science,  has  considered  exten- 
•sively.  The  problem  Is  that  there  is  nothli  ■' 
we  cao  do.  even  with  our  Midwest  and  alT 
the  advantages  we  ha^e.  to  feed  the  who'e 
world.  This  Just  Is  not  pos.sllile  with  the 
amount  of  land  that  we  have  Yet  when  you 
look  nt.  son.e  of  the  pi. ices  In  the  worM 
torlay  where  people  are  llvliiL'  in  perfectly 
horrible  conditions,  you  certalnlv  .see  that 
we  have  a  respon.slhiuty  to  do  what  we  can 
to  e.tse  their  burden.  Certalnlv  we  must 
help  of'ier  countries  to  develop  the  capabilttv 
to  help  ihem-selves;  we  have  that  respoiisll 
blUly.  But  to  Rlloc:ile  the.se  finite  resotircns 
whiih  don't  matih  the  need  Is  reallv  n 
tough  problem. 

Question.  How  have  your  work  with  N.\f;  \ 
and  your  pre;;ent  work  fused  t<gether? 

Answer.  Of  course  there  is  some  sinillarl'v 
in   that  both   are  part   of  the   Federal  Cov- 
en nieiit;    both    have    Involved    science    ai.d 
tei  hnology.    the    process    of    budiretlng    a:id 
going   up   every   year   to   Contrress.    ruiinln  ' 
laboratories  and  establl.shhig  contracts  with 
industry  and  luilversltles.  But  It  tends  to  he 
a  dKTerent  set  of  technologies.  It's  also  Im- 
portant   for    people   to   uiulcrstand    that    at 
NAS.A   the  objective  was  to  do  the  research 
and  development  so  thnt  NA.SA  could  carry 
out  ml.ssiotis  for  which  NASA  was  responsi- 
ble    We    had    to    develop    llquld-hvdrogen 
engines  so  that  we  could  put   them  on   the 
Saturn  vehicles  .so  we  cotild  then  go   to  t!;e 
moon     Now   that's    not    the   case    In    ERDA 
The  ultlma'e  operation  Is  not  a  governmei.t 
mission;     it's    not    an    ERDA    re  ponslbilltv 
Right  now  It  Is  completely  dirfuscd  througl-.- 
oiu  our  whole  economy;  the  delherv  svstem 
In  the  case  of  energy  .shows  up  In  many  dif- 
ferent   industries    and    Is    primarllv    In    the 
private  sector.   How  do  we  do  the  develop- 
ment   and    take    the    re.sponslblllty    for    re- 
.search  and  development   in  ERDA   in  such  • 
a   way   that    it    Ls   properly   availal)!e    to   the 
prlva'e  scr-ior?  That's  a  very,   very  difficult 
quest ;on.    We    presently    are    financing    the 
highly  speculative  work  lOO'"  In  goveri.ment: 
then   as   we  go   to   pilot    operations— experl- 
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mental  operations — we  have  partial  industry 
funding,  perhaps  one  part  industry  to  two 
parts  govenunent.  With  full-size  demonstra- 
tions, we  split  the  cost,  maybe  50/50,  with 
industry.  From  then  on  it's  up  to  Industry 
to  take  it  on.  But  those  kinds  of  programs 
are  often  more  difficult  to  run  than  the 
programs  we  had  in  NASA  because  if  a 
company  Ls  going  to  put  in  half  the  fund- 
ing they  are  going  to  expect  some  say  In 
how  the  project  is  managed. 

Question.  Is  "crisis"  right  or  Is  "chaUenge" 
a  better  word?  Do  you  have  a  preference? 

Answer.  There  Is  no  question  that  It  Is 
a  challenge.  It's  a  challenge  right  now  and 
it's  going  to  be  a  challenge  for  all  the  stu- 
dents who  are  here  now  and  10-15  years 
from  now.  It's  not  something  that's  going 
to  go  away.  But  It  wUl  t>e  a  crisis  if  we  don't 
accept  the  chaUenge. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF   NE'W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  21,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
many  years  now,  the  economic  problems 
of  older  Americans  have  been  largely 
Ignored.  Although  we  may  have  been 
aware  of  the  situation,  we  did  little  to 
improve  it  and  that  is  why  today,  with 
our  economy  in  such  bad  shape,  many  of 
the  elderly  face  a  desperate  struggle  just 
to  stay  alive. 

That  struggle  has  become  so  difficult 
and  so  widespread  that  it  is  finally  re- 
ceiving more  attention.  The  new  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  is  just  one  sign  of  our  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  problem.  And 
the  Nation's  journalists  have  brought 
some  of  these  sad  stories  vividly  before  a 
growing  number  of  American  people. 

A  recent  column  by  Jack  Anderson  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  kind  of  media  at- 
tention that  may  push  us  to  move  faster 
in  our  present  efforts  to  assist  our  senior 
citizens.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  his  column  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

The  Pension  Pinch 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  most  pathetic  victims  of  the  economic 
squeeze  are  the  elderly,  who  are  described  U\ 
a  confidential  Senate  study  as  the  nation's 
"most  economically  disadvantaged  age  group. 

Their  story  is  best  told  in  human  terms. 
From  geriatric  ghettos  across  the  country, 
they  have  written  to  us  about  their  troubles: 

A  Miami  couple,  in  'heh-  early  706,  dreamed 
of  retiring  on  a  comfortable  pension  after  a 
lifetime  of  hard  work.  Inflation  has  now 
.stretched  their  pension  check  so  thin  that 
they  can  no  longer  alTord  the  basic  neces- 
.sltles. 

A  73-year-old  Cumberland.  Md.,  woman 
can't  squeeze  enough  money  from  the  $89 
monthly  pension  to  buy  eyeglasses  and 
teeth— "the  first  things  that  go  wrong,"  she 
wrote,  "as  a  person  gets  older." 

A  devoted  Chicago  htisband  scrapes  togeth- 
er his  retirement  pennies  to  buy  an  occasion- 
al slice  of  his  wife's  favorite  Imported 
cheese — the  only  luxury  he  permits  himself. 

A  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  widow  was  compelled 
to  give  away  her  beloved  pet  cat  because 
she  simply  can't  afford  to  feed  him. 

A  Greenville.  Miss,  woman  summed  up 
the  feelings  of  many  senior  citizens  in  these 
poignant  words:  "The  elderly  people,  who 
worked  all  their  lives,  gave  and  gave  to  the 
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government  and  now  they  are  mad©  to  feel 
like  worthleas  people." 

Not  only  are  a  higher  percentage  of  senior 
citizens  already  "living  In  poverty,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  study,  but  the  Job  pinch 
hits  them  harder  than  any  other  age  group. 
During  hard  times,  for  example,  older  wxirk- 
ers  usually  are  released  ahes^  of  younger 
workers  and  remain  longer  In  the  unem- 
ployment lines. 

The  confidential  background  study,  pre- 
pared by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 
shows  that  the  Jobless  rate  for  workers  over 
45  almost  doubled  dtiring  the  last  six  months 
of  1974.  Yet  "these  figures  really  understate 
the  true  dimensions  of  the  Joblessness  pic- 
ture for  older  workers,"  the  doctiment  says. 
Not  counted  In  the  statistics,  for  example, 
are  those  "who  have  dropped  ovit  of  the  labor 
fortje  after  prolonged  and  fruitless  searches 
for  work." 

Others  simply  have  been  retired  prema- 
turely. For  most  of  them,  tlils  means  starva- 
tion Social  Security  benefits,  with  little  sup- 
plemental outside  Income.  "Even  when  bene- 
fits from  other  federal  programs  are  consid- 
ered," states  the  study,  "only  one  out  of  three 
couples  and  one  of  six  other  beneficiaries 
have  a  second  pension." 

Their  plight  has  worsened,  of  course,  as 
the  skyrocketing  Inflation  rate  has  outdis- 
tanced Social  Security  payments.  Under  fed- 
eral law.  Social  Security  benefits  are  sup- 
p>osed  to  keep  up  automatically  with  the 
consumer  price  index.  But  the  study  declares 
grimly:  "In  the  four  areas  where  the  elderly 
have  their  greatest  expenditures — housing 
food,  medical  care  and  transportation — the 
Increases  equalled  or  exceeded  the  overall 
consumer  price  Index." 

Yet  President  Ford's  response  has  been  to 
slash  rather  than  expand  federal  help  for 
the  elderly.  Here  are  his  heart-wrenching 
proposals : 

He  wants  to  hold  down  Social  Security  in- 
creases below  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The 
law  mandates  a  projected  8.7  per  cent  rise  in 
Social  Security  payments;  the  Presiden-.. 
would  reduce  this  to  five  per  cent.  For  31  mil- 
lion Americans,  many  of  them  already  sub- 
sLstlng  on  inadequate  diets,  this  would  mean 
an  average  $80  less  a  year. 

The  President  would  like  to  redu-e  Medi- 
care outlays  by  nearly  $1.3  billion  In  tiscal 
1976.  For  ailing  senior  citizens,  the  cost  of  a 
30-day  hospital  stay  could  Jump  from  $92  to 
$375.  The  shocking  fact,  states  the  report .  is 
that  "the  elderly  now 'pay  more  In  out-of- 
pocket  payments  for  medical  care  than  the 
year  before  Medicare  became  law." 

Ford  Is  also  trying  to  cut  $9  million  from 
federal  programs  which  help  senior  citizens 
to  live  in  their  own  homes.  This  would  force 
thousands  Into  cold,  clinical  Institutions. 

He  hopes  to  trim  another  $8  million  from 
training  progranxs,  which  are  critically  needed 
to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  trained  perso:;- 
nel  serving  the  aged. 

He  has  asked  Congress  to  sla.sh  $25.4  mil- 
lion from  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly.  This  Is  perhaps  the  crudest  statistic 
of  all,  which  would  mean  malnvitritiou  for 
thousands. 

The  President  wants  to  withhold  the  eirlro 
$12  million  appropriation  for  the  Older  .^mer- 
Icaii  Community  Service  Employmen'i-  pro- 
grani  to  provide  Jobs  for  older  workers.  Ye; 
In  the  past  six  months,  the  number  of  work- 
ers over  age  54  who  have  been  throw  n  oi!*  of 
their  Jobs  has  Jumped  52  per  cent. 

He  aLso  sought  to  Increase  the  charges  for 
food  stamps,  which  'wotUd  have  forced  as 
many  as  half  of  the  elderly  recipients  to 
drop  out  of  the  program.  But  provldemly. 
Congress  has  already  rejected  this  proposal. 
After  studying  President  Ford's  plans  for 
the  elderly.  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho) 
said:  "Tlie  President  is  either  unaware  or 
doesn't  care  sufUclently  about  the  problems 
of  .senior  citizens  today — so  many  of  whom 
are   confronted   with   unpaid   heatlrj   bii:.-, 
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foodle.'ss     days,     ccstly     prescriptions     and 
poverty." 

A  footnote:  The  confidential  study  will  be 
used  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  as 
background  for  hearings  later  thts  month. 
Proposals  will  be  considered  to  make  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  an  independent. 
nonpolitical  agency;  to  prohibit  the  mallln;/ 
of  political  i;nnouncement8  with  Social  Seci- 
rity  checks;  and  to  separate  Social  Securliy 
traiicaciions  from  the  regular  federal  bvid^-et. 
rhe  conimillee  will  also  fo<as  on  the  linpa>  ', 
of  iiil!u;ioii  on  the  elderly. 


U.S.  CHEDIBILITY  ON  TRL^L 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAI,IFORNIA 
i:.    i  ;1K  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVi.'i 

Friday,  March  21,  1975 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

IFrnm  I  he  San  Diego  Union,  Feb.  28.   K'T.'")I 

U.S.   CKLDIBILIXy   OK   TRIAL 

Tliere  are  really  two  issues  in  the  debate 
lx:lweeu  the  Administration  and  Congre.ss 
over  .sending  additional  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 
One  is  quote  obvlotts — whether  it  Is  worth 
another  »..522  million  in  U.S.  aid  to  keep  tho.se 
two  countries  from  falling  to  the  Commu- 
nists. President  Ford  and  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  believe  Cambodia  may  col- 
lapse within  a  month  without  a  continued 
supply  of  weapons  and  ammunition  from 
the  United  States  of  America.  South  Viet- 
nam's prospects  for  survival  without  addi- 
tional U.S.  aid  are  reckoned  In  terms  of  a 
feu  months,  but  the  fall  of  Cambodia  would 
open  the  way  for  Communist  forces  tn  step 
v.p  their  pressure  on  Saigon  and  that  time- 
table might  not  hold. 

'Ihe  (II  her  Issue  is  of  nuuh  greater  conse- 
quence to  the  United  StJites  than  the  fau- 
of  two  countries  In  Southeast  Asia,  as  por- 
tenuiiis  as  their  fall  would  be  in  terms  of 
the  future  of  that  part  of  the  world.  Wha: 
Is  at  stake  is  the  credibility  of  commitments 
which  the  United  States  has  made  to  .scores 
of  allies  in  the  last  qtiarter-century. 

Congressional  leaders  are  not  impressed 
by  the  fact  that,  a  ctit-off  of  U.S.  aid  at  this 
time  would  be  disastrous  for  the  Cambo- 
dians and  South  Vietnamese.  They  say 
enough  is  enough.  However,  they  fail  to  look 
beyond  this  narrow  Issue  to  the  impact  of 
suih  a  decision  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  same  members  of  Congrts- 
who  would  have  us  turn  our  backs  on  a  com- 
mllmtn'u  U>  Southeast  Asians  would  be 
aghaai  at  the  suggestion  v.e  reconsider  oiir 
commliment  to  the  survival  of  Israel.  That 
would  be  an  invitation  to  ano'iher  war  In 
ihc  Middle  East.  The  hoi^e  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  there  Is  based  on  a  balance  of 
power  whKh  the  United  States  has  a^.r.- 
mited  li.self  to  help  maintain. 

If  such  commitments  become  quesiloii- 
able.  what  becomes  of  the  20-year  sijiiid-o)^ 
between  North  and  Souih  Korea.'  Why 
should  the  Soviet  Union  be  Impressed  by  the 
Xorih  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  wiior^e 
defcn.se  of  Western  Europe  Is  based  o:i  a  U  .S 
commitmeiTt? 

.Another  appropriation  of  aid  for  Cambodia 
and  5ou;h  Vietnam  does  not  mean  that  ei- 
ther of  those  countries  Is  going  to  "win"  the 
long  war  that  each  has  been  fighting  agaln.s': 
Communist  aggressors.  However,  it  will  sig- 
nal to  the  Communists  that  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  win,  either,  and  It  Is  that  principle 
which  must  prevaU  If  there  Is  to  be  any 
hope  for  a  negotiated  peace  In  Southeas- 
Asia. 
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South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  pinned  their 
futures  on  the  word  of  the  United  States 
when  the  Paris  agreements  were  signed  lu 
1973.  We  cannot  ^-o  back  on  our  word  to 
them  without  causlnt;  both  our  friends  and 
potential  enemies  to  question  the  defense 
commltmenfs  of  the  United  States  which 
are  now  the  I'ornerstone  o:    .\(irld  pp,i'-e 


THE  HONORABLE  FAHL  B  RLTH 
SWORN  IN  AS  GOVERNOR  OF 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    <   \X  IF'iRNIA 
IN   1  HE  HOUiSC  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  21.  1975 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  my  good  tiiend.  Earl  B. 
Ruth,  on  hi.s  recent  mau^iiit  ation  as  Gov- 
ernor of  American  Samoa. 

In  his  new  po>iiion.  Governoi-  Ruth  \\ill 
utihze  the  many  talents  he  ciemonstrated 
during  hi.s  three  term.s  in  Congre.s.s  a.s  the 
elected  Representative  from  the  8th 
Con'-'re.s.sional  Di.stnrt  of  tlie  State  of 
North  Carohna.  Earl  was  a  constructive 
and  hard-workin'.,'  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  his  col- 
leagues valued  his  e.xpertise  and  firm 
grasp  of  committee  assignments.  Earl 
contributed  much  to  the  understanding 
of  the  House  in  the  field  of  fiscal  affairs 
and  his  presence  and  sound  counsel  have 
alieady  been  mi.s.-^ed  Once  again,  I  con- 
gratulate Earl,  and  v.  i.-h  he  and  his  wife. 
Jane,  much  success  and  hapiMness  in 
Samoa. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  news 
biillt'tin  describing  Go\eiiior  Ruth"s 
maugurittion: 

I  f,  b'l.-Iied  by  the  Orfwe  of  Sauiouu  Informa- 
tion Pago  Pago.  American  Samoa| 
GovFRNoR  Rt  iH  Sworn  In 

Tliere  are  .some  wise  Sainoan.s  who  .sav 
that  if  rain  fall.s  during  an  important  occa- 
sion, it  IS  a  very  good  omen  Others  say  Its 
a  sign  that  the  Good  Lfird  is  be-stowlng  his 
hle.ssings. 

If  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Earl  B 
■Ruth  is  any  Indication,  the  lurmer  coneress- 
nian  from  North  Carolina  should  do  an  ex- 
cellent Job,  with  the  help  of  an  abundance 
of  blessings  from  the  OiM:id  Lord. 

To    put    it    brieflv     tlie    lieaveiis    literally 


opened  up— and  Ironically.  Just  during  the 
period  of  t!;e  Inauguration  ceremonies 

The  inautruration  began  as  sclieduled.  un- 
der threatening  skies,  before  a  large  crowd 
at  tiie  Fono  BuiMlnK  In  Fagatoj.'o.  But,  by 
the  time  Governor  Ruth  wa.s  sworn  In  by 
Associate  Ju.stlce  Leslie  Jochimsen,  a  tor- 
rential downpour  had  virtually  flootled  the 
area. 

Tlie  iradlMoiial  Samoan  Installation  for  t!ie 
paramount  title  was  periormed  liy  Hlt;h 
Talkii:e  Chiefs  Fofo  Sunia  of  the  Manu's 
Di.,trirt.  Multltauaopele  Tamotu  of  tlie  East- 
ern Dwtm  t  and  Leoso  Malama  of  the  Wcil- 
ern  Di.itrict.  as  the  rain  pour  down 

The  Valloatal  VillaL'e  Council  and  Auina- 
aga.  wiilch  sat  patiently  throusli  the  torrent, 
then  carried  out  the  traditional  Ava  Cere- 
mony. 

Governor  Ruth  delivered  his  Inaugural 
speech  under  conditions  tlia'  nuide  It  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  hear  him — and  then 
said,  in  a  good-natured  manner.  "Let's  end 
It  now  You  con  read  my  spee-h  In  the  news- 
paper." 

In  less  than  an  hour,  the  wind,  ralr,  light- 
ning and  thunder  which  had  disrupted  the 
ceremony,  had  vanished.  Bui  e\en  those 
condrlon;  did  not  dampen  the  enthusiasm  at 
a  damp  reception  held  by  t;if>  Fo:!o  and  the 
otticlals  of  the  Local  Government,  with  as- 
sistance from  the  Women's  Organization  of 
the  village  of  Aua 

Now,  as  Governor  Ruth  promised,  here  Is 
his  inaugural  speech: 

"First,  I  bring  you  yreetinizs  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  .^Iso,  I 
proudly  bring  you  good  tidings  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton. 

"Don  t  be  misled  by  the  di.stance  from 
here  to  Washington  President  Ford  and  Sec- 
ret,iry  Morton  are  e.xtremely  Interested  in 
you  11  nd  what  happens  m  Samoa.  If  I  were 
n<it    positive   of   this.   I   would    not   be   here 

'Tills  Is  llie  time  a  new  governor  could 
recall  your  glorious  history  or  count  your 
bles-sinys  Ho'.vever,  I  have  chosen  to  discuss 
the  present  My  appointment  as  your  ^-ov- 
ernor  is  marked  by  circum.stances  unlike  all 
previous  ones. 

'For  almost  halt  a  vear.  you  have  been 
served  by  an  actiiit;  ^.-cvernor.  This  always 
make.s  for  uncertainty  and  Is  hard  on  both 
the  people  and  the  leadership.  Let  me  stop 
right  here  and  point  out  how  fortunate 
both  you  and  I  are  to  have  had  a  pcrsdii 
of  the  caliber  of  Frank  Mockler  as  your 
gc'.ernor  during  this  time  'X'ou  have 
pro>j>ered  by  his  leadership  and  understand- 
ing and  I  have  the  advaiita^^e  of  a  smooth 
transition  Involving  a  real  gentleman  who 
wants  only  the  best  for  both  you  and  me 
Governor,  (to  Mockler i  I  a.ssure  the  people 
Join  me  in  e.\presstng  tlieir  thank-- 


"I  come  here  dtirlng  a  time  when  the 
economy  Is  not  up  to  par.  The  United  States 
battles  Inflation  on  one  side  and  recession 
on  the  other  As  the  result  of  a  drought  and 
other  cxtenuatint;  circumstances,  Samoa  ha.- 
hiidgeted  expenditures  several  million  dol- 
lar,-, more  than  it  has  in  the  treasury.  I  have 
JUst  attended  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
fereiue  in  Waslilngton,  DC.  Unbalanced 
budi:et.s  were  tiie  primary  problem  of  the 
cdiueicnce.  So  vvliile  our  problem  Is  not 
tinlqne.  It  Is  real  and  will  take  some  belt 
tuhtenini.'.  Some  of  our  savings  will  be  at 
tlio  direction  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  some  will  be  at  the  direction  of  tlie 
Governor  and  the  Fono. 

"Ihis  will  not  only  take  a  while,  but  will 
require  sacrliice  from  all  of  us.  While  the 
^•overnment  officials  w,lll  direct  this  cut  with 
the  be.Tt  advice  possible,  I  know  the  real 
suness  of  balancUii;  the  budget  rests  with 
tlie  people  of  Samoa.  Let's  shoulder  this 
ri'..,poiiEibUity  together  and  get  things 
moviiit;  again 

"I  know  of  vour  desire  to  some  day  elect 
your  own  governor.  Already  you  elect  your 
own  Fono,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
vMth  your  elected  leaders.  I  realize  that  your 
vote  to  postpone  electing  your  own  governor 
to  lengthen  your  period  of  preparedness  took 
both  C()ura.:e  and  forethought.  Lets 
strengthen  our  self-confidence  by  working 
out  our  current  budget  problem. 

"Now  you  may  ask,  "What  do  you  want  for 
S.^moa.''  I  want  the  individuals  of  this  terri- 
tory to  be  productive  citizens,  in  a  happy, 
healthy,  environment  while  retaining  the 
culture  which  distinguishes  them  from 
others.  A  culture.  I  might  add,  that  other  na- 
tions have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  In- 
herit I  hope  yinir  votes  will  reflect  this 
snnie  Interest. 

"For  2'^  months  I  have  been  readiuit. 
studving.  and  being  briefed  on  Samoa.  But 
onlv  after  being  here  three  short  days  have 
I  begun  to  really  appreciate  what  Is  here 
Mrs  Ruth  and  I  were  deeply  moved  by  the 
reception  we  received  at  our  early  p-riday 
morning  arrival  We  spent  most  of  Saturday 
afternoon  being  shown  around  the  Island 
I  saw  clean  stree's  and  yards,  with  boys.  glrl.>. 
men  and  women  playing  cricket  all  over  the 
Island  I  saw  groups  sitting  In  fales  smiling 
and  talking  I  saw  men.  women  and  children 
constructing  new  homes  and  working  farm 
land  I  got  a  big  smile  and  wave  from  mo.st 
everyone  as  I  waved  and  smiled. 

"In  short.  In  the  most  beautiful  place  I 
have  ever  been.  I've  found  happy,  frlendlv 
peopif  i!i  a  land  where  the  most  prominent 
buildings  are  churchc«. 

•  Befi>re  going  to  bed.  I  thanked  God  that 
I  liad  been  sent  to  such  a  wonderful  pla'-e 
S.iltua  ' 
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The  House  met  at  10  >'(lock  a.m. 
The  Cliaplam.  Rev.  Edward  G   Latch 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

.7i's"(i.s'  said.  "'/  am  the  U'ai/,  tfu-  Truth, 
and  the  Life".— John  14:  6. 

Our  Father  God.  before  this  altar  of 
prayer  set  up  by  our  F'ounding  Fathers, 
v,e  would  step  aside  from  the  crowded 
aiul  confused  v.ays  of  daily  Ii;e  that  we 
may  become  conscious  once  again  of  Thy 
pre.-ence  and  fiom  Tiiee  receive  wisdom 
and  strength  fur  the  duties  of  this  de- 
manding day.  May  tl-.e  decision.s  we  make 
and  the  actions  we  take  be  for  the  high- 
est u'ood  of  our  beloved  land. 

We  pray  th.it  Thou  v  ilt  k  d  us  to 
heal  the  hurts  which  harm  us.  to  dis- 
.<.ipate  the  differences  which  divide  us 
and  help  us  to  plant  the  .seeds  of  honor 
and  honesty  v.\  the  garden  of  democracy 


which  V. ill  bear  fruit  in  ihe  fair  and 
fragrant  virtues  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Way. 
we  iJray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Ch:ur  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Wititout  objection,  the  Journal  .stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ME.'^SAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  froin  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  liie  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 


ments, in  wliich  the  coiicurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  th.e  House 
of  the  follov, in",  titles: 

H  R  21fi6  -An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re'.enue  Code  .jf  lli,o4  to  provide  for  a  refund 
of  1074  Individual  Income  taxes,  to  lncrea"-o 
the  low  Income  all'^wance  and  the  percentat:e 
standard  tieductlon.  to  provide  a  credit  for 
certain  earned  income,  to  Increase  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  surtax  exemption, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  tH.R.  2166 1  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974 
iridi\iduai  income  taxes,  to  increase 
the  low-income  all'^wance  and  the  i><^r- 
lentage  standard  deduction,  to  provide 
a  credit  for  certain  earned  income,  to 
increase  tiie  Investment  credit  and  tiie 
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XX  exemption,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
Hoire  on  the  dlKagrecing  votes  of  the 
t  0  IIou-^cs  thoicon.  and  appoints  Mr. 
loNc,  Air.  7.V-LMADJE.  Mr.  H.mitke,  Mr. 
n:L;i:,'orF,  Mr.  Hath.'av.^y.  Mr.  Haskell, 
Mr  CvtiTis.  Mr.  Fannim.  Mr.  Hansen,  fnd 
Mr.  Dole  to  I.'p  the  conferee.-.,  on  the  part 
o.  tl.e  Senate. 


CALL  OF  TH^:  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
nnke  the  point  ol  order  that  a  ciuorum 
js  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E^  idontiy  a  qsn'-um 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  :.tr.  Si)eakc.'r,  1  n-.;.n'e  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electroiiic  de- 
vice, and  tlie  followii.g  Mc^'-bers  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  fi?i 

Frcv 
Fulton 
G.iydos 
Gilnu.  n 
Goldwater 
Goodlin.; 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hammcr- 
schniidt 
Hansen 
Ilaikin 
HurriUcAion 
Harris 
Harsh  a 

Hawkins 

Huvs,  Ohio 

Hebprt 

Heckler,  Mass 

Heinz 

Helst'^Ekl 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holt. 

Horton 

Hinmale 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Tcnn. 

Karlh 

Kindness 

Le-uetr, 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lition 

MeDiide 

Macrtonald 

M.idiuau 

Maguirc 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunn;;a 

Metcali'e 

Mexvinsky 

Mills 

Mitchell.  N A' 

Motfctt 

Mollohan 

Moshev 

.Mottl 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  283 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Ab/ug 

A.fdabbo 

AiKier.son.  I'l. 

.Andrews.  N  t . 

Annunyio 

Archer 

Armsiroii'.: 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Baf.ilis 

Bell 

Bergiund 

BiacLd 

Blouln 

Bnnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfu'ld 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

CI  aviso  n, 

Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Come 
Cotter 
Crnne 
Einiel   D.^ii 
Darnels. 

Dominlck  V 
de  la  Garza 
Devine 
Dickln.son 
Duncan,  Ore  • 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  .Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

E.shlem.tn 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fish 
Fithlan 
Flood 
Flowers 
Fi-iunt.)in 


M-:rphy.  VI. 

O'iii'len 

OHara 

Pat;  en 

Pepper 

Pcyrer 

Price 

Railsbi.ck 

Richmond 

Rie^de 

Riserhcovcr 

Kobaris 

Hoe 

Rose 

Rostenkowbkl 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Schneebeli 

Slkcs 

Skubit.^ 

Snyder 

Spcllman 

Stnggers 

Stark 

Steel  man 

Sieiger.  Ari;'. 

Siephens 

Studds 

Tavlor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udflll 

Vander  Jayi 

Waggouuer 

Walsh 

Wasman 

White 

WhilehurtT 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wiun 

Wirth 

VVydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Yoimg,  Alasi;.! 

Younv,  Fla. 

Zeferelti 


REQUEST  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF 
CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  2166,  TAX  RE- 
D^TCTION  ACT  OF  1975 


income  allowance  and  the   percentatre     t;ie  ePiiied  income  credit  could  reduce 

s'andard  deduction,  to  provide  a  credit     wehiue  pa.vments 

lor  certain  earned  income,  to  increa.-e 

the  investment  credit   and   tlie   surtax 

exemption,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 

Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 

the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 

the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objcclicn  t.j 
the  request  of  the  fecntleman  iro::i 
Oregon'? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr,  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  w^ondcr 
whether  cur  good  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman',  could 
tell  us  what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gcn'lcman  will 
yield,  I  will. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
"from  Oregon,  if  it  takes  5  or  6  hours. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  There  are  many,  many 
amendments,  rather  accurately  reported 
in  the  morning  press,  that  were  added 
by  the  other  body,  which  v.e  are  in  dis- 
agreement. Let  me  say  that  before  we 
go  to  conference  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  plans  to  carefully  study  all 
of  the  things  that  the  other  body  did. 
We  know  the  subject  areas  and  we  know 
the  general  thrust,  but  they  are  very 
complex,  complicated  matters,  many  of 
them  nongermane  to  the  bill  before  us. 
and  they  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  idea  of  about  how  many  non- 
germane  items  there  are  ? 

Mr.  LT-iLMAN.  There  are  five  or  six 
nongermane  matters,  such  as  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  social  security. 
Some  of  the  tax  provisions  also  are  not 
germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Roughly  how  many 
items  are  in  the  bill  that  are  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  House  amendments? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  There  are  about  15  dif- 
ferent items  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  some  ques- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  re- 
serves the  right  to  object. 

IifrTFRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
d^-stand  it,  in  the  measure  that  the  other 
body  has  sent  to  us  they  have  provided 
that  the  new  earned  income  credit,  au- 
thorized in  section  203,  would,  in  effect, 
be  denied  to  people  who  are  working,  but 
who  supplement  their  earned  income 
with  some  public  assistance. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  quite  the 
way  it  is. 

Mr.  FRASER.  These  people  would  lose 
the  section  203  credit  in  that  it  would  be 
considered    income    and    thys    counted 


Mr.  FR.ASER.  lu  thj  meantime,  soms 
people  could  lose  ioods  stamps,  medicaid. 
;':id  o'her  b^rei^'s.  In  '.:*^her  wr.rds.  they 
'HUld  end  up  worst  o:T  than  they  were 
hviovc. 

xMr.  ULl'MAN.  I  wcuid  say  that  thi.'  i.i 
.  .'inethoi.g  thf-t  ;.s  a  mutter  of  great  con- 
cjru  wiiicli  v.e  \.\]\  i-lxidy  closely  in  our 
confcienc.  V..-  will  cortfiiriiy  have  tlirt 
ir.niier  in  maid. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentlei'ian. 
T  think  it  is  a  very  .seiious  matter,  but 
I  know  tlint  the  gentlcinnn  from  Orc-on 
vill  handle  it  ve.'v  carefully. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tlie 
gcitkman  will  yield.  I  would  also  point 
out  that  the  point  raised  by  the  gentlv- 
man  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Fuaser)  was 
considered  very  carefully  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Way.s  and  Means.  Let  me  say 
that  if  there  1;  a  requirement  for  that 
consideration  lor  public  assistance  bene- 
fits, th.it  pas-through,  that  amount  of 
r!  fund  will  cost  $52  per  ca.se  jUi.t  to  re- 
duce it.  and  then  increase  again  the 
check.  That  will  be  a  cost  to  the  counties 
for  administration,  and  a  loss  of  earnings 
for  2  months  after  the  pension  is  re- 
ceived. I  would  hope  that  the  conferees 
can  show  the  Sorators  the  wisdom  of  our 
posiiion. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  witlidraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  dlscu.ss 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Ullmani,  one  or  two  items 
that  were  In  the  bill,  and  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  them  only 
in  the  newspaper  this  morning. 

This  has  to  do  with  items  wiilch  I  be- 
lieve were  not  considered  in  the  debate 
in  the  House,  and  were  not  considered 
when  the  Hou.se  passed  the  bill.  They 
•v^ould  do  irrevocable  damage  to  the 
highway  program  throughout  this  coun- 
try. 

One  of  the  items  Introduced  by  the 
other  body  involved  the  elimination  of 
the  excise  tax,  the  10-percent  tax.  on 
new  trucks,  bu.ses,  and  trailers.  This  item 
for  fiscal  year  1974  produced  $614  mil- 
lion, which  '.\cnt  into  the  highway  trust 
lund. 

Also,  liie  oiher  body  repealed  the  8 
percent  tax  on  ti'uck  and  bus  parts,  and 
accessories,  which  produced  an  addition- 
al 1=130  million  durins  fi.scal  year  1974. 
and  v.iiich  went  into  the  highway  tru4 
fund. 

This  would  give  a  windfall  break  to 
the  trucking  business  in  this  country,  the 
ones  who  certainly  derive  the  greate-t 
financial  benefits  from  the  mobile  trans- 
portation .system  that  has  been  developed 
in  this  country  through  the  u.se  of  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

We  plan  to  have  a  major  highway  bill 
this  vear,  and  there  are  several  aspects 


Mr.    ULLMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask    against  their  benefits.  They  would  get     of  funding  for  the  highway  trust  fund 


unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  Indi- 
^  idual  income  taxes,  to  increase  the  low- 


the  credit  one  month  and  the  next  month 
their  benefits  wotild  be  cut. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  means  that  the  payments  for 


that  will  be  absolutely  devastated  if  those 
two  provisions  providing  this  great  rlp- 
oflf  for  the  trucking  industry  were  to  re- 
main in  this  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  Intention  of 
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movin?  to  instruct  tlie  conferee?,  but 
cou'cl  the  rhaiman  t.-Il  me  whether  or 
not  there  v.as  any  consideration  in  tlie 
delibeiatioi^  on  this  bill  concerning  lliis. 
a;'.a  v  hat  miLht  be  the  outceme  on  tliese 
t  vo  ucins  involving  some  Uxree-quarters 
ofr.  billiordor-T.? 

Mr.  ULLM.'>M.  ?Jr.  Sp.  :!:er.  il  thc>  tea- 
tieraaii  will  .-ield.  let  me  cis;.-ure  the  gen- 
;iemia  that  I  fuiiy  thare  his  concern 
i'bout  fhi'i  provision  and  we  v.  ill  con  ider 
f  !ase).v  its  e.f;;ct  en  Uie  highway  tixist 
lund.  There  was.  of  couise.  absolutely 
ro  con.sideia'ion  b.y  t!ie  co.'nmittee  on 
this  matter.  A?,  the  'jontleman  kno\v.s.  the 
Coin-TUtrce  on  Way.-,  r  ncJ  M--ons  coor;;:- 
r.a;c5  its  efforts  uilh  the  gcntlrman's 
c  immi^tt-e  on  matto;  ;  t: fleeting  the  high- 
•.'.ay  tru.  t  fund.  We  nio'.e  toge'her  on 
there  matters  with  re.-^pect  to  the  hi'„h- 
V  ay  trii.-t  fund.  So  I  wouid  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  siiaie  his  conceir.s. 
:  nd  we  wi'I  ceirunly  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  upheld  uu-  IIou.sc  poi-ition  in  Ihyt 
matter. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  th;iuk  the  genlloman. 
I  ccrtumly  ha'.c  <?re:)t  fiiilh  in  hi.^  ability 
t^)  neuotiato  ia  this  matter.  The  Hou.'^e 
Committee  ou  Pubhc  Works  and  Trans- 
,>i)itation  would  be  very  much  in  support 
o£  hi.s  stated  v;j--.v  here  this  moriiing  en 
this  matter. 

Ml-.  Spfal'.er.  I  v  Ichdrau  my  ie~ci\?.- 
t:on  of  objection 

The  SPEAKLH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reriucst  of  the  gentleinjn  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  BINOMAM.  Reserving  the  ri{.ht 
>!)  ob.ect.  Mr.  >;pealver.  I  would  like  to 
t xpres.';  thf  hope  to  ihe  chairman  ol  the 
Commitf-e  en  Way:^  and  Mean.s  that 
he  and  the  conf^M•e'='s  will  lo-k  yery  .s,%  m- 
i'atheti'Jiilly  at  the  piu'.ision  with  re- 
.-jx-ct  to  Social  ir'-oiirity  that  h"s  been 
addea  to  the  bi:i  iii  the  S«.  uate.  Thi?  pro- 
VLsion  provic'.ir.iT  $loo  u.r  social  .•:ernrity 
bLMicrKiaiA-s  appro.xiniates  the  proposals 
that  many  ot  us  hfie  made,  and  which 
have  been  supported  by  many  on  this 
.  tde  of  the  ai^Ie.  to  make  the  increase  ex- 
pect^»d  lor  Ju'v  l  retioactive  tn  Janu- 
try  1  It  v, oiild  ci^rtainly  provide  very 
useful  puirhasiiit,'  power  to  help  the 
t-i  onotny  ai.d  would  viir. ide  needed  help 
I  fir  many  millions  of  Americans 

I  .Kiiow  it  was  not  in  the  Hou-.e  bill, 
b'lt  I  ho])e  thp  conferees  will  look  sym- 
'..ithttirall;   ui)on  that  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  v  ithdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  obicrtion 

TliC  SPEAKER.  Is  thcie  ob.iection  to 
the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from 
Oreccn? 

Mr.    ROCSSELOT     Mr     Spf-ak-^r.    I 
<  bicrt. 
The  Sr"AK"n    Oh'  ■'  rr  i^  hep.d. 


APPOIWT.MENT  Or  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R.  2166.  TAX  REDUCTION  .\C  V  OF 
1075 

Motion  orrrREo  by  mr.  irit  M^v 
:.Ir.  TTLMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di:ec- 
t.on  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Veana  and  pursuant  to  clause  1  of  rule 
XX.  I  move  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  dlR.  2iet3i  to  amend  the 
Intenml  Revenue  Code  of  1934  to  pro- 
iirle  f(,r  a  retund  of  1974  individual  in- 


come taxes,  to  increa.^e  the  low-income 
I'llowanre  a!id  the  percentage  standard 
deduction,  to  provide  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  income,  to  increase  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  surtax  exemption. 
and  for  other  ,:urjH)se.".  together  with  the 
S?nate  amendments  thereto,  disa^jree  to 
the  Senate  amendment.-,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  a.'ked  bv  the  Senate. 

Ti-i.e  SPEAKER.  The  Clfri:  v  id  rc;j:  rl 
t-  !■  molion. 

Tne  Cleric  read  cs  f, allows: 

:.Ir.  Ui.i..vi.\.N  icjvci  (o  talic  frf)'a  <1  c 
^oeakprs  table  the  b!U  H  R.  2166.  wiih  the 
fepnai*  amendments  thereto,  d-sni^ree  to  the 
SC''!-,t*-  rmienclnients.  und  .".liife  to  tiie  cn- 
I- res'.cf  asked  by  ilie  St-iiue. 

PA::iiAMr::i.\KY  i.vQumv 

M,-.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liu-e 
:■  rai-'iamentary  iuouiry, 

ih.c  SPEAKER.  The  gentl-.man  v'U 
-titeit. 

Mr.  POUSSELOT.  Mr.  Spei.ker,  I  am 
u  ':inz  whether  the  Cominittee  on  Ways 
j;iid  Means  has  met  and  h-'is  had  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  to  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes.  the  Committee  oii 
Ways  and  Me.ins  did. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  Ihs  previous  Qiies- 
-1011  on  the  motion. 

liie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  ttie 
r.otion  offered  by  the  g^ntlvman  f-om 
OiP'^nn  'Mr.  Ullm.an'. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
tiint  I  demand  the  y^as  and  nays. 

The  ,, eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tire  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
'ife,  and  there  were— yea-.  28!.  nay«  18. 
n-t  votiiig  1J3.  as  followvs. 
I  Roll  No.  8-»l 
YE.IS— 281 


?1 

i.;  ■ 


I  'indnim 
l.,..ia 

I.ioyd.  Cti;:. 
1.  uyu,  Tei.ii. 
Loi-.'j..  I, a. 
Lift 
IMi'Clorv 
McCu .  ;ey 
Mct'oiUotcr 
JVI'Corniiiri-. 
M  T>,.ie 

JT'  RwPTi 

[•i'll 

Hii  .11 

K..> 
McKiiiUf} 
^tucideii 
M.i'lip.ati 
tt:  hon 
Kt.iihlii 
aiiu.^olI 
Mc-eilo 
Mcliher 
AUviier 

?I'.rl,fl 

Mlford 
Milier.  r  ill'. 
M'.Uer,  0('... 
Mi:ieu< 

M.iik 

r.Iiititsiouiery 

■".It'ore 

M.<oihPiid. 

c-ilu. 
Mo(>ihe;id,  Tft. 
Mor;;a;i 
Mo.;h 

M'iriih.v.  N.Y. 
Murr.hu 
^!.••ers.  In<t, 
Mvf IK.  Pn. 
NaithtT 
Nf.i! 


AbdUf.T 
F.Murunn 
P'.itler 
Cliiw.son.  Dc-1 
ColliiiS,  Tex. 
i'cniiia 


Nichols 

Nix 

No;  an 

Nowak 

Cjbcrsu.r 

Cibev 

ONfiU 
Oiunt  er 
x'pssrian 

r.\»ieri.-.n.Cj' 

P;t'.1sou.KT. 

icrkliis 

''irWe 

Pike 

Press!,  r 

t-rp>er 

riiti-hirf-l 

Qtiie 

C-'iUrn 

Hai?dr<tl 

Uant'ol 

Hernia 

■;l-;i.:s 
HiioCvs 

l^il'.f'clO 

Hoblnson 
Iloiliiio 

Koncallo 

Rooney 

Kosentli »! 

RoybBi 

Runnels 

Riifso 

Rv'.\n 

til  Germr  in 

Siiurinl 

Simi-sin 

Sarl5<uu-s 

Satterfielrt 

Schcucr 

Schroe.ler 

Si-huiro 

Scibcnlnc 

Shnrp 

Shipley 

NAYS— la 

Gon,:.ilez 
Hansen 
Jt.hns^on.  Colo. 

Krtllunil 

Lnn-j;.  Mil. 
Lujaa 


Shrl'.er 

Shusier 

Simon 

Sisk 

S  .-ick 

tiruith,  lo'  n 

.'rnith.  Nl'or 

iSolnrz 

•Spe'ilman 

.'.L  ..p.!  on. 

J.  Wniijun 
S-i.n.on. 

.fftm.!s  V. 
S'eed 

!L."ii;er.  XW' 

e'okes 

Sir.-  tton 

:3ii.-:key 

SuUivan 

Symington 

Talcotl, 

Tuylor.  N  C. 

Teairue 

Thornton 

1  .oii^'ao 

initnan 

Van  Deer; III 

Vuadnr  JaRi 

Vi.nder  Vteu 

Vanik 

Vieorlto 

Wamp;or 

Weaver 

W  halen 

Wlitiieu 

WlggtUB 

WHson, 
Chrirles  H  . 

Crtiir. 
V.'iiron. 

fharits 
vvo'fr 
WriiTht 
Yri '  es 
Youns.  Ga. 
Viountr.  Tev 
Z.i;)l0''.:l 


M.  D(,i!a;d 

PuM'-e 

Rou.s.selot 

bf'ijcUin 

Siiiim- 

Ihon.; 


Te.s. 


.'^■.•'•lnls 

Amliro 
A'lderc^jU. 

Calil. 
.^iideriioii.  I.! 
.AnrlrewTR, 

N    Df,k. 
A.-hley 
A'iCoiii 
BudiUo 

l'.llcllli3 

n.rrt't 
T!sii<-us 
Eearii,  K  I 
neard.  Tei,:i. 
ncdfll 
Uriinctt 

llicsit-r 
Blnshiiin 
Bliinch:  J-l 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the  following 

pairs: 

The  result  of  the  yote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

tmble.  ,     .  .    . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
tne  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
ULtMAN,  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Ros- 

TENKOWSKI,  LANDKUIVI,  VaNIK.  ScHNEEBELI, 

and  CONABLE. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  my  own  remarks  on  the  motion 
just  agreed  to,  and  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  motion 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


ence  on  the  tax  bill,  Is  it  the  majority 
leader's  opinion  that  Wednesday  will  be 
a  light  day? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hoping  it  will  be  a  light  day.  The  situa- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  that  we 
would  be  waiting  for  a  resolution  from 
the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  If 
it  does  not  come,  then  at  the  conclusion 
of  business  on  Wednesday,  we  would  go 
into  the  customary  3-day  situation. 

I  am  informed  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  expects  that  on 
Wednesday  the  conference  report  on  the 
tax  bill  will  be  ready  for  House  consid- 
eration. We  would  hope  to  expedite  that 
matter  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Wednesday  eve- 
ning is  the  start  of  the  high  season  and 
holy  days  for  those  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
and  we  hope  that  we  will  adjourn  at  a 
reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is 
prepared  to  inform  the  Hotise  of  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  week  and 
next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  March  24,  1975.  Is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  District  day,  there  are  no 
bills. 

For  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
we  will  take  up  H.R.  4592,  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriations,  fiscal  year  1975, 
conference  report; 

H.R.  2166,  Tax  Reduction  Act.  confer- 
ence report; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  133,  low- 
ering Interest  rates,  conference  report; 
and 

H.R.  4222,  National  School  Limch  Act 
and  Child  Nutrition  Act  amendments, 
under  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of 
debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  broug.ht 
up  at  any  time. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  are  a 
couple  of  rescission  bills  that  are  In  con- 
lerence  and  they  may  be  brought  back 
to  the  House. 

There  could  be  a  possibility  of  a  con- 
ference report  with  regard  to  the  agri- 
culture bill,  and  possibly  other  confer- 
ence reports  which  will  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  precise  answer 
would  have  to  depend  on  the  confer- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  77  yesterday,  the  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment  on  the  resolution 
providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  was  recorded  as  not  voting.  I  was 
present.  Inserted  my  card  and  voted 
"aye,"  but  I  am  listed  as  not  voting  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  voted  "aye." 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY         BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  v,'as  no  objection. 


TRIAL  BY  PRESS 


<Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  headlined,  "LEAA 
Use  of  Funds  Called  Wasteful,"  based 
upon  a  leaked  OMB  memorandum  pre- 
pared as  an  internal  working  document 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
the  fiscal  1976  budget. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  I  par- 
ticipated fully  in  the  highly  publicized 
hearings  which  began  on  July  20,  1971, 
culminating  in  the  adoption  of  a  criti- 
cal report  on  May  11,  1972.  While  I  be- 
lieve the  report  accomplished  a  sig- 
nificant public  purpose,  in  that  it  served 
as  a  catalyst  for  a  number  of  significant 
reform  measures  eliminating  the  fla- 
grant examples  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
brought  to  light  to  the  committee,  I 


thhik  it  appropriate  to  repeat  from  my 
dissent  to  the  committee  report  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Aiide  from  '.his.  I  believe  that  the  evldciire 
that  was  developed  at  the  hearings  does  no- 
Justify  the  reports  sharp-edged  and  fre- 
quently hostile  denvmclatlon  of  LEAA.  The 
agency's  officials  were  Ui  effect  held  gtnlty 
until  thc-y  could  prove  tlielr  Innocence  — 
and  then  icnored  when  tiielr  reasonable  c>:- 
planatior.s  proved  iheir  competence  In  ad- 
inini.siering  the  program.  Tliere  Is  no  more 
a  fair  way  to  treat  a  government  agency 
than  it  is  to  treat  a  person  In  a  court  of 
law.  It  is  not  the  way  the  Congress  should 
proceed  against  another  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  find  an 
agency  castigated  by  a  press  account, 
quoted  out  of  context,  from  an  internal 
memorandum  prepared  as  a  budget 
document  which  LEAA  itself  has  not  re- 
ceived or  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
comment  upon.  Upon  receiving  a  copy 
of  the  memorandum  from  OMB,  I  find 
it  deeply  distm-bing  that  the  article  did 
not  adequately  emphasize  the  positive 
things  that  OMB  had  to  say  about  the 
program.  This  was  the  thrust  of  my  dis- 
senting views  In  the  1972  Government 
Operations  report.  This  agency,  with  its 
crucial  role  is  the  development  of  an  ef- 
ficient criminal  justice  system  in  this 
country,  simply  cannot  be  and  should 
not  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  patently  un- 
fair manner. 

For  the  benefit,  certainly,  of  our  many 
new  colleagues,  a  brief  review  history 
of  this  important  agency  is  in  order. 
Largely  in  response  to  the  riots  and  civil 
disorders  of  the  late  1960's,  LEAA  was 
established  uiider  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  LEAA's  primary  purpose  was  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  in 
strengthening  and  improving  law  en- 
foi-cement  at  every  level  through  a  pro- 
gram of  national  assistance.  To  meet  this 
mandate  and  address  the  pressing  prob- 
lems which  were  facing  all  areas  of  the 
country,  LEAAs  early  efforts  were 
largely  directed  toward  increasing  the 
law  enforcement  capabilities  of  State 
and  local  police  forces.  How  ironic  it  is 
that  LEAA  is  now  being  criticized  for 
spending  too  much  for  police  and  equip- 
ment in  its  early  years,  when  the  agency 
was,  in  fact,  merely  responding  to  con- 
gressional and  public  demands. 

LEAA  also  has  been  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  assisting  States  and  units 
of  local  government  in  the  development 
and  adoption  of  comprehensive  State 
plans  to  improve  law  enforcement.  The 
cited  OMB  memorandum  appears  to 
have  conceded  that  there  has  been  some 
success  in  this  area,  but  this  fact  was 
only  mentioned  in  passing  in  the  Post 
article.  The  pertinent  section  of  the  OMB 
memorandum  reads: 

On  the  po.sitive  side.  LEAA  funding  ha.<^. 
provided  for  Oie  establishment,  in  all  50 
States,  of  criminal  Justice  planning  agencies, 
has  begun  development  of  a  national  criminal 
Justice  data  system  with  comparab.e  data 
elements  in  each  State,  has  contributed  to  an 
improvement  in  the  training  available  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers,  ha^ 
helped  to  tipgrade  the  quality  of  equipment 
and  has  provided  for  research  and  develop- 
ment m  hardware  and  techniques  used  by 
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!:iw  entorcement  agencies.  Tliese  factors  mny 

:':ive  coJitributed  ro  an  tmprovement  in  tiie 

•p.'.Iji'.itv  of  State  :ind  Im  a!  law  cntortenieul, 


Tlie  block  Errant  prom'aia  established 
bv  the  Safe  Streets  Act  v  as  unique.  In 
that  it  allov.ecl  States  and  locahtics  to 
[participate  duectly  in  making  the  deci- 
sions that  weie  to  afTert  them.  A  dis- 
cittiouary  fund  a  as  to  be  used  by  LEA.\ 
to  support  demonstration  projects  m- 
\oh-u!i?  new  crljninal  .iustue  concepts. 
I-EAA's  administration  of  ti.is  di.'-cre- 
tionary  program  h^s  been  quite  success- 
ful. •^\ith  many  innovative  and  exemplary 
project*  having  received  .support.  Oi 
course,  m  any  attempt  to  try  out  nev; 
ideas,  there  will  be  f:r.lure.=;  as  veil  as 
successes.  It  is  unfair  to  now  penalize 
the  agency  for  going  into  area.s  where 
other.s  have  been  hesitant  to  go  before.  It 
i.s  only  through  trying  nev/  lechnicjues 
in  law  enforcement  that  any  progress  can 
be  made 

The  LEAA  program  has  been  called 
wasteful.  Let  me  give  an  idea  of  .some  oi 
lhe.se  "wasteful"  projects  which  the 
agency  has  recently  supported: 

A  Juror  utilization  guide  has  been  de- 
veloped which,  If  u.sed  by  all  States  and 
localities,  could  .save  th.cni  S.50  million  per 
year: 

The  National  AdvLsory  Commis■^ion  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, 
fimded  by  LEAA.  made  an  exhaustive.  2- 
year  study  of  the  Nation's  criminal 
justice  system  and  proposed  a  detailed 
series  of  improvements  through  more 
tlian  400  recommendations: 

A  $3  million  demonstration  program 
recently  launched  by  LEAA  has  as  its 
L-ual  the  identification  and  prompt  trial 
ot  career  criminal? — those  offenders  who 
tieq'iently  and  repeatedly  commit  mur- 
der, rape,  aggravated  assault,  robbery, 
and  burglary: 

Support  has  been  given  for  a  $1  million 
program  to  Improve  pro.secutor  services 
to  witnesses,  to  be  conducted  in  eight 
cities  by  the  National  District  Attorneys 
Association; 

LEAA  has  put  .^160  million  uito  spon- 
soring a  high  impact  anticiime  progi'am 
in  eight  major  cities  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce stranger-to-stran?er  street  crime 
and  burglary. 

I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  tliese  types  oi 
ijrosrams  can  be  called  ■wasteful?  " 

The  annutl  expenditures  of  LEAA. 
which  some  have  termed  mac>.>ive.  repre- 
sent only  about  5  percent  of  the  total 
amount  spent  annually  by  State  and 
local  governments  for  l;r,v  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  purposes.  It  cannot 
reascmably  be  expected  that  with  this 
small  proportion  of  funds.  LEAA  could 
have  an  immediate,  profound  impact  on 
the  Nation's  crime  rate,  particularly  in 
\\^^\\  of  tlie  many  factors  other  than 
money  wluch  affect  crime,  such  as  the 
^oaring  unemployment  rate.  Yet.  in  its 
7  years  of  existence,  the  agency  has 
caused  States  and  localities  to  rethink 
mar.v  of  the  basic  law  enforcement 
premises  under  which  they  have  oper- 
ated. LEAA  can  be  credited  with  many 
significant  improvements  in  our  criminal 
I'litice  system. 

Only  last  year,  the  Congre^  reaffirmed 
Its  support  for  LEAA  by  giving  Its  ex- 


panded authority  in  the  areas  of  juve- 
nile justice  and  delinquency  prevention, 
and  by  making  it  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  coordinating  all  of  the 
Federal  Government's  juvenile  programs. 
The  recent  criticisms  of  LEAA  have 
caused  me  to  reflect  on  the  idea  tiiat  the 
only  ones  who  do  not  make  mistakes  are 
tl^ose  who  do  not  do  the  work. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker.  LEAA  lias 
made  mistakes,  which  I  noicd  in  no  iin- 
cenain  terms  in  my  dissenting  views  m 
ly72.  Eut  let  me  s^iy.  given  tlie  complex- 
ity of  its  task,  the  rapid  buildu.o  of  its 
funding  level.  $69  million  in  1909  to  $880 
million  in  1975.  the  requirement  to  deal 
under  the  block-grant  concept  with  each 
of  the  States.  I  for  one  salute  the  agency's 
accomplishments  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances  taking  a  backseat  to  no 
one  by  virtue  of  my  membership  on  the 
Go\ernment  Operations  Committee  in 
the  rooting  out  of  waste  and  inefficiency. 
I  have  reviewed  each  of  the  consecuti\e 
.steps  taken  by  LEAA  .sub.-.equcnt  to  our 
1972  investifciation  for  which  the  agenc.\ 
should  be  commended  rather  than  con- 
demned by  vague  generahties.  I  might 
add  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committees  in  exhaustive 
studies  reviewed  our  findings  and  LEAA's 
corrective  measures  as  have  both  Appro- 
priation Committees  on  at  least  two 
occasions. 

Tills  is  the  fair  way  fcjr  Congress  to 
discharge  its  oversight  responsibilities 
rather  than  reliance  upon  "half-truths." 
The  present  Administrator,  Mr.  Veldc. 
and  his  immediate  predecessor.  I  have 
found  to  be  forthriyht  and  totally  candid, 
responding  quickly  and  efficiently  to  con- 
structive criticism.  I  have  confidence 
that  this  healthy  executive  branch- 
legislative  bninch  partnership  will  con- 
tinue as  envisioned  by  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  v  Inch  created  the  Law  Enfoiceinent 
A-s\>t;inre  Administration. 


rUF.  KMERGENCY  COMMITILE  FOR 
A  FREE  VIETNAM  APPEALS  TO  THE 
CONSCIENCE  OF  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
F.\LL'.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  Kemp)  ,  is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  organization  of  outstanding 
and  respected  Americans  who  have  joined 
together  to  dramatize  the  need  to  help 
keep  South  Vietnam  free  cf  Communist 
domination. 

This  "Emergency  Commiitce  for  a 
Free  Vietnam'  is  compo.sed  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  hberals  and  conserva- 
tives. They  all  are  deeply  concerned  and 
dedicated  Americans  who  recognize  what 
tiie  implications  would  be  to  America's 
foreign  pwlicy  objectives  if  the  Com- 
munists North  Vietname6C.  extensively 
supported  by  Russian  tanks  and  Chinese 
A K.  473.  were  allowed  to  take  over  the 
South  while  the  United  States  tui'ned  its 
back. 

As  one  w  lio  has  been  to  South  Vietnam 
thiee  times  since  tlie  Tet  offensive  of 
1968, 1  can  personally  attest  to  the  trag- 
edy of  this  long  drav.r.-out  and  contro- 


veisKil  war.  And  as  a  supporter  of  our 
commitment  to  help  those  who  will  help 
thcm.stlves,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  want  no  part  of  what 
coinnumism.  North  Vietnamese  style,  has 
in  store  for  tiiem.  In  fact,  refugees  from 
comtnunist  controlled  provinces  are 
streaming  into  the  cities  and  towns  along 
the  South  Vietnam  coast,  south  of  Hue 
and  DitNang.  looking  for  protection  from 
t!'c  Noith  Vietnamese  military  advance. 
Thi.s  advance  and  North  Vietnam  main 
fc'ice  buildup  in  the  South  is  in  total  and 
blat.ml  disregard  for  tlie  terms  of  the 
Paris  Agreements.  As  the  New  York 
Times  argued  so  logically  and  compas- 
sionately ui  its  editorial  of  Friday, 
March  21.  it  would  be  unconscionable 
for  the  United  States  in  effect  to  cut  off 
the  ammunition  supply  to  South  Viet- 
nam for  their  weapons. 

lor  the  Recoud,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
tlie  New  York  Times  editorial  at  the  end 
(if  this  "appeal  to  the  American  Con- 
Micticc"': 

\ir:iN.' -.!.    .A.Ml  RIC  AN-    CrEIIIMLM  V    AND 

World  Pe.ue 
Wi'hUi  the  coinmy  v. ecks  and  niouthf.. 
Ci)!i!:r?s?  and  tSie  American  people  will  quite 
pos.-.ii)ly  decide  the  fate  of  South  Vietuam. 
Current  readings  Indicate  that  the  prognosis 
iv.r  Sf.uili  Vietnam  is  not  very  good  partly 
liptau^e  even  some  of  those  who  lu  tlie  past 
:.-.iiiiichly  supported  our  coininllment  to  the 
ireedom  of  South  Vietnam  liave  now  come 
to  reiinrd  It  as  a  hopeless  cause.  In  effect, 
they  icel  that  we  should  cut  our  losses  and 
let  the  Communists  take  over. 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens — Republicans 
and  DtMitocra's,  conservatives  and  liberals — • 
hope  tliat  all  members  of  Congress  and.  in- 
deed, all  Americans,  will  v.elgh  with  a  care- 
lul  hand  and  an  open  mind  the  implications 
oi  thf  deci.~i(':is  tiicy  will  soon  he  called  ujXJii 
;o  lUiike. 

<  <i-(  ;!.MrM.\N 

Di-.  Frank  Trager.  Director,  N.Y.  University 
Graduates  School  of  Public  Administration. 

.Jciii!  Ch.iniberlain,  Syndicated  Cuhtinni.--t. 
an  .Mi.ir.s 

Murray  Baron.  Former  Chairman.  Liberal 
I'ai  •  \  of  New  Yoi:;. 

.\dda  Bozeman.  Professor  of  International 
I!  Uitions.  Siinih  Lav. fence  College. 

Wiiliam  F.  Liutklcy.  Jr.,  Editor.  National 
Ilcvicw. 

Rabbi  Marcel  Blit/,  Pickwick  Jewish  Cen- 
ter Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Rotiald  F.  Docksal.  Chairman.  Young 
.^Inericaus  for  Freedom. 

Dr.  J;vmca  Doman,  Clialrman,  Department 
(if  Puliiics.  Catholic  University. 

Honorable  Elbrldge  Durbrow,  Former  t'.S. 
.\;i.bus-.iidor  to  South  Vietnam. 

Dr.  Chester  r:arle.  Professor  of  PoHtlcal 
■s.  Icr.ce,  American  University. 

Dr.  Valerie  Earle.  Professor  of  Government, 
Get^rpetown  University. 

M  Stanton  Evans,  Chairman,  Americain 
Coii.'-"crvailve  Union. 

Jolui  Fisher,  President  Aiiicricnn  Security 
Council. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  Ilart,  Professor  of  English, 
DHriiuouth  College. 

Dr.  William  Henderson.  President,  William 
Heiidcrson  Consultants,  Inc. 

James  Jack,  on  Kllpnlrkk,  Syndicated 
1  i  lumnli-t. 

John  Lofton.  Sjiidlcated  cclumnlst. 

Honorable  Clare  Booth  Luce,  Former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Italy. 

Charles  Liicom,  President,  Concerned  Citi- 
zens. Inc. 

Eugene  Lyons,  Former  Senior  Editor,  Read- 
c!  •-  Di'  est. 
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Admiral  John  McCain.  USN  (Ret.)  Former 
Commander-in-Chief.  Pacific  Fleet,  1968-72. 

Admiral  William  C.  Mott,  USN  (Ret),  Bxec. 
V.P.,  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Assocl- 
tiMon. 

Piiul  r.'.t/e.  Former  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Dr.  G.  Warren  Nutter.  Professor  of  Eto- 
.■oinics.  Unlver-sity  of  Virginia. 

Daniel  Oliver,  Executive  Editor.  Kcttlonal 
Review. 

Dr  Howard  Penniman.  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Scieure,  Georgetown  University. 

Dr.  Stefan  Possony,  Professor,  Hoover  In- 
stitution. Sanford  University. 

MaJ.  Nick  Rowe.  USA.  (Ret.),  Ex-POW. 

William  Rusher,  Publisher.  National 
Review. 

Allan  Hysklad,  Capitol  Hill  Editor,  Human 
Events. 

Dr.  I.  Milton  Sachs,  Professor  of  Labor  and 
Social  Thought.  Brandels  University. 

Dr.  Robert  Scalaplno,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  California  ftt  Berkeley. 

Dr  Paul  Seabury.  Professor  of  Government, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Dick  Smith.  Chairman,  Young  Republican 
National  Foundation. 

Larry  Stark.  Ex-POW. 

Gerald  Stelbel,  International  Relations  Re- 
search  Director,  Institute  of  America. 

Charles   Stephens.   Business   Executive. 

Dr     Edward    Teller.    Nuclear    Physicist, 

R.  Emmetl  Tyrell,  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief,  The 
Alternatives. 

Professor  Eugene  Wigner.  Princeton  Unl- 
\ersity,   Nobel  Laureate. 

Thcjmas  S.  Winter,  Editor,  Human  Eventa. 

Stephen  D.  Young.  Attorney  and  Author. 

Admiral  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  USN,  (Ret.), 
Former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

It,  is  only  human  to  be  weary  of  the  South- 
east Asia  war  and  Us  recurring  annual  ex- 
pendlturef.  and  to  wish  that  It  would  all  go 
away.  It  Is  only  human,  too,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  CO.SI  should  weigh  more  heavily  on 
the  minds  of  all  of  us  when  we  m\ist  deal 
on  the  domestic  front  with  a  serious  eco- 
nomic recession,  mass  unemployment  and  an 
energy  crisis.  Finally.  It  is  only  natural  that 
everyone  should  be  tired  of  the  bitterness 
and  division  that  attended  our  Involvement 
m  tlie  Vietnam  war. 

There  would  be  no  point  in  reviving  or 
rearguing  the  bitter  controversies  and  divi- 
slohb  of  the  past.  Our  starting  point  must  be 
the  situation  as  It  exists  today.  Given  this 
situation,  we  nuist  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
a  cut-off  of  aid.  or  a  refusal  to  provide  ade- 
quate aid — In  the  measure  promised — Is  vir- 
tually certain  to  have  these  results: 

It  would  turn  over  the  25,000,000  people  of 
Indochina  to  Communist  rule,  and  place 
Hanoi's  militant  Imperialism  lu  a  position 
to  field  the  third  Largest  army  In  the  world. 

It  would  corrode  our  alliances  and  under- 
mine American  security  by  demonstrating  to 
our  allies  and  dependents  that  we  do  not  live 
up  to  our  pledges. 

Because  It  is  bound  to  be  jjercelved  as  a 
[iroduct  of  weakness  and  lack  of  resolve.  It  Is 
certain  to  play  Into  the  hands  of  the  more 
hawkish  elements  In  both  Moscow  and 
Peking;— with  dire  con.secjuenccs  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world. 

It  would  seriously  undercut  our  ability  to 
conduct  a  viable  foreign  policy  that  will  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  war  In  the  Middle  East 
n>d  elsewhere. 

Cihen  these  preml.ses,  our  abandonment  of 
Vietr.am  would  create  a  world  situation  so 
perilous  that  we  would  have  to  Increase 
massively  our  already  heavy  defense  expendi- 
tures. Sir  Robert  Tliompson  has  suggested 
that  \ce  might  find  ourselves  shouldering  a 
military  budget  of  $200  billion  five  years 
from  now. 

While  everyone  now  agrees  that  there  must 
be  some  limitations  on  our  Involvements,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple tend  to  sympathize  Instinctively  with  all 
peoples  Who  are  seeking  to  defend  their  free- 
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dom  against  communist  ap^re.ssion.  But  with 
this  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  it  really 
won't  affect  America  too  much  If  Vietnam  or 
Cambodia  or  some  other  country  should  fall 
under  communist  rule. 

We  do  well  to  ponder  tlie  meanin.^  of  the 
fact  that  this  strange  dichotomy  does  not 
exist  In  Israel.  The  Israeli  leaders,  no  matter 
what  their  political  dilTerences,  have 
staunchly  sympathized  with  our  commit- 
ment to  the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam 
because,  as  they  see  It,  the  extension  ol 
Communist  power  In  any  significant  area 
of  the  world  is  bound  to  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  their  ability  to  defend  their  own 
freedom. 

There  Is  more  Involved  than  maintaining 
some  kind  of  International  balance  between 
the  forces  of  communism  and  tiie  forces  of 
the  Free  World. 

For  those  who  opposed  as  well  as  for  tho-e 
who  supported  our  Vietnam  policy  there  Is 
also  Involved  the  Issue  of  our  moral  com- 
mitment to  an  ally  whose  forces  in  recent 
years  fought  alongside  our  forces  In  many 
hard  and  bloody  battles — an  ally,  which,  on 
a  proportionate  basis,  has  sacrificed  a  hun- 
dred lives  for  every  life  that  we  have  sacri- 
ficed in  defense  of  their  own  freedom  and  of 
Free  World  interests  In  Southeast  Asia. 

THE    MATTER    OF    HONORING    AS3UB.\NCF.S 

Also  Involved  is  the  question  of  American 
honor.  That  question,  simply  posed.  Is:  does 
America  live  up  to  solemn  assurances  given 
to  friends  and  allies — of  does  It  renege  on 
these  assurances  a  few  years  later  because  K 
considers  the  cost  excessive? 

At  the  time  of  the  Vletnain  Peace  Agree- 
ment, we  gave  our  firm  assurance  to  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  that,  if  the 
Communists  continued  to  attack,  we  would 
replace  the  materiel  and  ammunition  con- 
sumed In  resisting  these  attacks,  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis.  It  was  not  a  written  agree- 
ment— but  the  fact  of  assurance  has  been 
confirmed  by  both  American  and  .South  Viet- 
namese spokesmen  and  the  right  to  replace 
materiel  on  a  one-for-one  basis  was  wTitten 
Into  the  clause  of  the  Peace  Agreement  which 
Iroze  the  military  strength  of  both  sides. 

To  do  precisely  this  much  and  no  more  the 
Administration  last  year  asked  the  Congress 
for  $1,400,000,000.  Congress  authorized  only 
$1,000,000,000 — and  then  proceeded  to  ap- 
propriate only  $700,000,000.  This  cutback,  ag- 
gravated by  Inflation,  has  already  had  drastic 
consequences. 

Congressmen  who  supported  the  reduction 
In  assistance  argued  that  It  wottld  help  to 
reduce  the  level  of  combat  and  would  there- 
fore lead  to  more  meanlnsfvtl  negotiations 
between  the  two  sides.  In  fact,  precisely  the 
opposite  has  happened. 

The  cuts  encouraged  Hanoi  and  its  allies 
to  break  off  all  negotiations — both  the  poli- 
tical negotiations  In  Paris  and  the  Four- 
Party  Joint  Military  Talks  In  Saigon — and 
to  go  for  an  all-out  military  victory.  As  a 
corollary  of  this,  it  encouraged  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  to  step  up  the  scale  of  their 
military  assistance  to  Hanoi. 

The  stepped  up  Communist  military  ac- 
tivity since  Congress  halved  last  year's  mili- 
tary aid  request  has  resulted  In  the  highest 
level  of  death  and  destruction  since  the 
Vietnamese  Peace  Accords  were  signed.  Re- 
duced to  a  position  where  they  can  receive 
no  replacements  for  tanks  or  planes  or  other 
heavy  hardware  lost  In  battle,  and  where 
they  have  to  ration  hand  grenades  and  rifle 
ammunition,  the  Saigon  forces  have  had  to 
pull  In  their  defense  lines  in  an  effort  to 
conserve  resources.  In  the  Delta  alone  they 
have  had  to  abandon  more  than  1.000  of 
3.700  defensive  outposts.  With  this  have  pone 
serious  reverses  on  the  battlefield.  Including 
the  loss  of  Phuoc  Long  Province  In  January. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  In  some  quar- 
ters to  blame  Saigon's  reverses  on  the  lack 
of  a  will  to  fight.  This  adds  Insult  to  injury. 


The  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  fought 
heroically  In  situation  after  situation.  There 
have  been  few  easy  surrenders  and  no  signi- 
ficant desertions  to  the  other  side.  Those 
who  make  this  graluiious  accu.Tjlion  a;:ainst 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  following  facts — result- 
ing directly  from  last  year's  aid  reduction. 

Saigon  has  had  to  Impose  a  50  per  cent 
cut  in  flying  time  on  its  air  force,  liicluding 
a  40-50  per  cent  cut  In  clore  air  support, 
interdiction  and  transport. 

It  has  had  to  drydock  several  score  naval 
vessels. 

It.<:  amnr.ti'.ition  stocks  hr.ve  been  reduced 
bv  40  per  cent   since   the  cease   fire. 

While  Saigon  has  been  fiphtlng  under  the>e 
Increasing  restriction h.  Hanoi— :n  flarrant 
violation  (/f  tiie  cea=c-fire  agreement — has 
been  engaged  in  a  remorseless  buildup  of 
Its  forces  in  South  Vietnam  Since  the  cease- 
fire It  has  augmented  Its  forces  by  70.000 
men.  to  give  It  a  total  current  force  of  3(>0.- 
000:  It  has  brought  in  400  additional  tank', 
for  a  total  complement  of  600:  it  has  added 
l.OOO  artillery  pieces,  plus  anti-aircraft  svs- 
teras  I  including  S.\M  missile^  i.  and  it  has 
built  12  airfields. 

Given  these  facts,  it  is  c:ear  that  tliose 
who  favor  con'.iiuiiiig  the  pre:=ent  restrictions 
on  aid  to  Sal^■on.  or  v.ho  favor  cutting  aid 
even  more  drastic  ally,  are  pursuing  a  pollcv 
which — if  It  is  not  quickly  reversed— Is  vir- 
tually certain  to  res'.iU  ui  a  c  >inmu!i'.st  take- 
over. 

OtTl    INVOI  Vt.M.  Nr    IS    ^rOT    t'NENIilNC 

To  those  who  argtte  that  we  should  get  out 
because  Vietnam  Is  an  unending  commlt- 
met'.t,  we  would  point  out  that  the  past 
several  years  have  witnessed  massive  reduc- 
tions In"  the  scale  of  American  Involvement. 
For  years  we  were  spending  up  to  $30  billion 
a  vear  In  Vietnam  and  losing  men  In  battle 
at' the  rate  of  1,000  a  mon.h  or  more  Now 
there  Is  no  American  ccnibat  Involvement; 
cur  prlsoneis  have  been  relea.7ed:  and  all 
that  is  beli-ig  a.=ked  Is  th-xt  -ve  p'-ovide  South 
Vietnam  with  less  thr.n  ?2  billion  a  year  in 
economic  and  military  aid  so  that  it  cnn 
survive   ai   a   non-communi;*    nation. 

There  is  a  will  to  fight  in  S nnth  Vietnam: 
Southeast  Asian  expert  Sir  Robert  Tliomp- 
son  has  <tated  tha'.  in  teri.is  of  morale  and 
fighting  ability,  the  5  best  divisions  In  t'ne 
Soutli  ViPtnamc;ie  Army  would  be  a  mat -li 
for  the  5  best  divisions  in  tlic  American 
Army — or  any  other  army. 

Given  adequate  support,  th.e  South  Viet- 
namese can  icin.  There  Is  al.-o  every  leaton 
to  believe  that.  If  they  are  given  the  neces- 
sary support,  the  South  Vletiiames,e  can  be 
largely  self-sufficient  withiii  a  ftw  years. 
Amor.g  other  things  this  belief  Is  founded 
on  the  incredible  success  of  the  offshore  oil 
drilling  operations  In  Vietnam — virtually 
every  drilling  operation  to  date  has  produced 
oil'  And  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
these  vast  oil  reserves.  Instead  of  being  a  free 
world  asset,  will  fall  to  the  coiiiinuni.-.ts  If 
Vietnam   g':>es   under. 

MLINAM  AID.  AMFRICAN  CREUIF.ILII V,  AND 
IkllDDLE  E.\ST  PEACE 

If  South  Vietnam  now  goes  under  bec.^u.'-e 
of  our  failure  to  honor  our  assurance  that 
we  would  replace  military  material  on  a  one 
for  one  basis,  it  would  Inevitably  have  a 
devastating  eilect  on  American  credibility — ■ 
with  friend  and  foe  alike.  It  would  under- 
mine our  abilitv  to  use  our  diplomacy  as  a 
protective  shield  for  our  national  security 
and  as  a  guarantor  of  the  peace  In  other 
parts  of  tlie  world.  It  would  have  a  corrosive 
effect  nn  existing  alliances,  and  make  It  vir- 
tually impossible  to  persuade  any  other  na- 
tion to  credit  an  assurance  of  protection  from 
the  United  States. 

If  such  a  situation  should  ever  come 
about,  the  first  casualties  would  be  the  State 
of  Israel  and  the  prospect  of  a  stable  peace 
l:i  tlie  Middle  East.  For  the?e  negotiations 
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*o  be  succes^jfiil,  the  Israelis  will  \ui:e  to 
ngree  to  make  major  wltlidrawals  la  the 
Sm.i!,  Including  the  surrender  of  the  vUal 
bin.al  passes  and  the  oil  fields  from  which 
Irael  now  gets  most  of  Its  oil  To  agree  to 
a  concession  of  this  magnitude.  Israel  would 
have  to  have  a  firm  American  assviraiice 
agaln.st  the  possiblllfy  of  renewed  Arab  at- 
tack. And  no  Israeli  leader  in  his  right  mind 
would  be  willing  to  stake  Israel's  survival 
oa  such  an  assurance,  if  Congress  now 
ilcmonstrated.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  that 
1-  can.  at  its  own  whimsy,  completely  nullify 
H  sr.iemn  assurance  of  assistance  'o  an  oily. 
j.-.f.i  only  two  years  ago. 

A    FEW     NON-ISSUES 

Charges  have  been  mitde  by  his  poliiical 
•  pponents  that  the  Thieu  regime  Is  cor- 
rr.pr  and  oppressive. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  know  from  this  side 
l'i.-.t  how  much  there  is  to  the  charges  of 
corruption — but  It  Is  a  reasonable  a.ssump- 
rioji  that  there  is  more  than  there  ouL-ht  to 
be  and  certainly  the  undersluned  would 
f  iv  r  even  stronger  measures  by  the  Thleu 
Government  to  bring  It  under  control.  But 
we  cannot  believe  that  Congress  would 
deliberately  condemn  19.000.0(10  Vie'tuimese 
to  communist  subjugation  simply  because 
the  degree  of  corruption  in  that  country 
exceeds  that  to  wiilcli  we  arc  atcusiunicd  in 
'  ur  own  country. 

As  for  the  charge  tlsat  the  Ihieu  Govern- 
ment Is  repressive,  we  do  not  take  the  stand 
that  the  United  States  must  supi^ort  Presi- 
dent Tliieu.  come  hell  or  high  water  or  that 
there  are  no  alternatives  to  him.  But  those 
who  bandy  about  the  charge  would  do  well 
lo  remember  that  South  Vlernam  Is  figliting 
a  desperate  battle  for  survival,  with  enemy 
forces  no  more  than  50  miles  from  Saigon: 
that  the  Lincoln  government  ar  the  time  of 
the  American  Civil  War  also  felt  constrained 
to  restrict  civil  liberties:  that  tlie  survival 
of  ft  substantial  measure  of  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  apparent  from  the  al- 
most dally  accounts  of  opposition  demon- 
strations and  statements;  and  flnally,  what- 
ever Its  shortcomings,  there  Is  a  thousand 
times  as  much  freedom  In  South  Vietnam 
8.S  there  Is  under  the  totalitarian  dlctator- 
•-hip  of  the  Vietnamese  Communists — In 
both   the  South  and   the  North. 

THE    DANCER    OF    A    COMMUNIST    BLOODBATH 

The  establishment  of  communist  power  In 
t:ie  Soviet  Union,  China.  North  Vietnam  and 
r/her  countries  has  been  attended  by  a  mas- 
sive bloodletting  of  opposition  elements,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  many  vears  E.xperts 
who  have  followed  Vietnamese  affairs  closely 
predict,  that  a  commi  ulst  victory  In  the 
South  would  lead  to  one  of  the  greatest  blood- 
baths  of  all. 

This  prediction  Is  reinforced  by  the  memory 
of  the  terrible  massacres  perpetrated  by  the 
Communist  forces  when  they  occupied  the 
city  of  Hue  for  26  days  at  the  time  of  the 
Tet  offensive.  When  it  was  over.  .5.700  civilians 
had  disappeared:  roughly  3.000  were  later 
found  In  mass  graves;  ai;d  the  Communist 
radio  boasted  that  they  had  eliminated  the 
hooligan  lackeys  who  owed  blood  del>is." 

Professor  P.  J.  Honey  of  London,  who  is 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  Free  Worlds 
foremost  authorities  on  N.  Vietnam,  has  pre- 
dicted that  'on  the  basis  of  past  Communist 
deeds,  and  given  the  size  of  South  Vietnam's 
population,  the  minimum  number  of  those  to 
be  butchered  will  exceed  one  million  and 
roild  rise  to  several  times  that  figure."  Two 
hi^U  ranking  North  Vietnamese  defectors, 
Colonel  Tran  Van  Dae.  ai.d  Colonel  Le  Xuan 
Chuyen.  have  declared  that  the  Communists, 
if  they  win.  wUl  slaughter  several  million  of 
those  who  resisted  them  DougUis  Pike,  au- 
thor of  the  definitive  work  "The  Viet  Cong," 
<'.ho  conducted  an  In-depth  s Uiciy  of  the  com- 


munist   massacre    la    Hue,    concluded    with 
these  words: 

The  meaning  of  the  Hue  ma.ssacre  seema 
clear  If  the  Communists  win  decisively  in 
South  Vietnam.  .  .  .  What  Is  the  prospect? 
First,  all  foreigners  would  be  cleared  out  of 
the  South,  especially  the  hundreds  of  foreign 
newsmen  who  are  in  and  out  of  Saigon.  A 
curtain  of  ignorance  would  descend.  Then 
would  begin  a  night  of  long  knives.  The  war 
was  long  and  so  are  memories  of  old  scores 
to  be  settled.  .  .  .  Beyond  this  would  come 
Communist  justice,  meted  out  to  the  "tyrants 
and  lackeys."'  Person.il  revenge  would  be  a 
sm.iU  wheel  turning  witliin  the  larger  wheel 
of  party  retribution   " 

But  little  of  this  would  be  known  abroad. 
The  conununisis  in  Vietnam  would  create  a 
silence. 

The  world  would  call  it  peace. 

We  appeal  to  all  members  of  Congress  to 
keep  these  facts  and  these  considerations  In 
mind.  So  long  as  we  deny  assistance.  It  Is  a 
foregone  certainty  that  the  Communists  will 
persist  In  their  refusal  to  negotiate  and  to 
pursue  the  goal  of  outright  militaiy  con- 
quest. Only  If  we  are  prepared  to  give  our 
Southeast  Asian  allies  tlie  means  to  resist, 
can  there  be  some  hope  of  persuading  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  scale  down  the  as- 
sistance to  Hanoi  to  return  to  negotiations 
within  tlie  framework  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  this  editorial  by  the 
New  York  Times  explains  clearly  and 
compassionately  that  it  would  be  im- 

con:-^cionable  for  the  United  otaf?s  to  cut 

ofTamniuninon  to  the  South  Vietnamese: 

Vietnam's  Crisis 

North  Vie' nam's  widc-rangin^;  military  ad- 
vances—'ho  first  resumption  of  large-scale 
warfare  since  1972— and  Saigon's  dramatic 
withdrawals  have  created  a  new  situation  In 
Indochina  It  cannot  fall  to  affect  the  politics 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  American  debate 
over  aid  to  Saigon. 

The  war  clearlv  is  on  m  i-.n-nest.  nol  Jvisi 
the  small-scale  local  attacks  in  disputed  areas 
that  both  sides  began  within  the  tirst  days 
alter  the  January.  197:3.  ceasefire.  Hanoi 
sees  within  Us  gra^p  the  opportunity  to  re- 
unify Vietnam  by  force;  Saigon  has  re- 
trenched the  better  to  defend  the  most 
populous  areas  under  its  control. 

Tiie  new  war  finds  the  military  b.ilance 
.slgnincantly  altered.  The  Paris  accords  per- 
mit one-for-one  replacement,  but  no  In- 
crease of  military  equipment  in  South  Vlet- 
uani.  They  prohibit  not  only  increases  but 
even  replacement  tliere  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops,  v.hlch  are  supposed  to  be  slated  for 
ultimate  withdrawal.  Instead.  North  Viet- 
nam's combat  forces  in  the  South  during 
1973  alone  were  increa.sed  by  more  tiian  one- 
third  by  Infiltration  to  an  all-time  high  of 
190,000,  plus  50,000  Vletcong. 

Tanks  (Soviet  built)  have  been  quadrupled 
ill  number  as  liave  heavy  artillery  pieces. 
Supplies  have  been  enormously  Increased  to 
levels  sufficient  for  18  to  20  months  of  com- 
bat at  the  Intensity  of  the  1972  Easter  offen- 
sive .Added  supplies  can  be  moved  from  North 
Vietnam  to  the  Saigon  area  in  three  weeks, 
instead  of  three  months,  with  the  aid  of  an 
oil  pipeline  and  two  dual-lane,  hard-surfaced 
highways  built  through  Laos  and  Cambodia 
to  replace  the  Ho  Chi  Mliih  trail. 

Meanwhile,  the  sharply  reduced  level  of 
American  aid  funds  has  prevented  replace- 
ment of  Saigon's  equipment  losses  Substan- 
tl.il  numbers  of  planes,  helicopters,  tanks 
and  other  combat  veliicles  are  out  of  serv- 
ice for  lack  of  spare  parts  and  civilian 
mainte:.ance  crews. 

In  the  past  three  years.  American  military 
aid  funds  have  been  ste.idlly  reduced  by 
Congress.  Rationing  of  fuel  has  cut  the 
opeiating  hours  of  aircraft  nr.d  ground  com- 


bat vehicles  to  one-half  their  capobilli^-; 
ammunition  use  has  been  cut  back  30  per- 
cent. Lack  of  mobility  and  reduced  air  and 
artillery  stipport  have  led  to  lo.-s  of  out- 
posls,  an  lncrea,sliiuly  delen.  ive  po.sture  and 
higher  cn.-ualLies. 

The  siii)ply  drawdown  and  the  unceriaiii- 
lies  of  future  aid  evidently  were  key  factors 
111  President  Tliieu's  decision  to  abandon 
vast  sparsely  inhabited  areas  in  the  Central 
Highlands  and  the  northernmo.>t  provinces 
of  Soiiih  Vietnam.  The  wiihdrav.al  of  Saigon 
forces  to  .shorter  lines  and  the  defeii.  e  pri- 
marily of  agricultural,  (oastal  and  urban 
areas  com. lining  go  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
country's  population  and  arable  land  may  be 
a  sound  strategic  move  but  Its  p.sychological 
impact  cannot  yet  be  a  --.esscd. 

In  the.se  new  circumstances,  it  would  be 
unconscionable  for  the  United  Slates,  in 
ptrcct.  to  cut  off  the  amnuinition  supply  for 
tlie  weapons  with  v.hlch  Washington'  hns 
armed  the  South  Vlediaine.se.  President 
Ford's  proposal  for  a  terininal  three-yeai 
a.d  program.  If  adequa'clr  funded  by  Con- 
gress, would  remove  the  Vietnam  Lssue  ironi 
next  year's  Presidential  campaign  and  gi\e 
'he  Soulli  Vietnamese  a  chance  to  reach  a 
stalemate  that  might  encouraie  Hanoi  to 
turn  to  negotiation  and  doiiie.stlc  recon- 
struction. That  prospect  would  be  greatly 
enlianced  if  President  Thitu  were  to  seize 
tlie  present  opportunity— with  hLs  non- 
ConmiunLst  opposition  imprc.s.sed  witii  llie 
gravity  of  the  military  situation — to  broadeji 
ul.s  regime  and  to  set  up  a  government  of 
ii.;;ioiial  union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  South  Vietnam  .shouki 
fall  for  the  lack  of  will  and  determina- 
tion, that  is  one  thing,  but  if  it  fall.s  for 
lack  of  spare  partes  and  ammunition  for 
its  weapons  of  defense,  tliat  will  be  a 
tfa?edy  for  all  who  have  a  stake  in  Anior- 
icn'.s  \^ol'd  and  cicdibilitv. 


A  CITY  \TTLNERABI.E— N'O.  1 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Und.-r  a 
previous  oi'der  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  (Mr.  Gonzaif7i  is 
rerogni/ed  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.-  di.— 
cus.sion  this  afternoon  I  shall  entitle  "A 
City  Vulnerable — No.  I."  It  is  really  a 
sequelae  to  my  previous  speeches.  The 
reason  tliat  I  rise  at  this  time  on  this 
subject  matter  Is  that,  as  the  Members 
have  pi'obably  noticed,  over  a  period  of 
a  total  of  .some  eight  or  nine  occasions  I 
liave  addressed  the  House  on  the  subject 
matter  entitled  "A  City  Betrayed."  Then 
I  followed  with  about  six  di.scussions  en- 
titled   'A  City  Redeemed." 

Tlie  question  has  occurred — and  some 
of  tiie  folks  back  home  have  a.sked  me 
this — "Why  are  you  using  this  forum? 
Is  this  not  a  local  matter?" 

My  answer  has  been  that  they  pjcb- 
ably  missed  the  vei-y  first  discussion  I 
had  initlatinjT  the  series.  In  which  I 
pointed  out  that  what  I  was  saying  on 
.specific  factual  grounds  had  national 
connotations,  because  this  Is  only  a  local 
manifestation  of  a  national  disease.  It  is 
one  example,  unfortunately  in  my  native 
and  beloved  hometown,  that  is  not 
unique,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  a 
fairly  common  pattern  throughout  the 
Nation. 

On  top  of  that,  the  specific  develop- 
ments in  my  own  hometown  clearly 
.-how  that  the  city  continues  to  be  be- 
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trayed  and  victimized  as  a  result  of  the 
interstate  activities  of  known  and  estab- 
lished swindlers  or  criminals.  Yet  it 
seems  that  the  forces  of  society  in  our 
communities,  locally.  State,  and  nation- 
ally, are  powerless,  or  weak,  or  ineffec- 
tive! or  seem  to  be  incapable  of  confront- 
ing this  wave,  this  miasma  of  crime, 
particularly  the  white-collar  crime  that 
seems  to  be  plaguing  the  Nation.  In  this 
jet  age  it  is  hard  for  a  local  .op  to  catch 
an  interstate  criminal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  so  happens  that  what 
I  have  said  has  from  time  to  time  stirred 
up  some  of  the  local  political  leaders 
and  some  of  the  local  business  leaders. 
But  not  one  time  has  anyone  rebutted  or 
contradicted  any  particular  categorical 
statement  I  have  made.  Rather,  they 
have  resorted  to  abuse  and  to  crude  at- 
tempts to  intimidate.  I  am  disappointed 
at  this  because,  after  almost  22  years  of 
privileged  service  in  an  elective  capacity 
in  my  native  city,  it  would  seem  that 
these  people  would  know  me  well  enough 
to  know  I  cannot  be  intimidated. 

About  2  weeks  ago  somebody  fired  a 
lilgh-powered  rifle  bullet  into  my  station 
wagon  which  I  use  when  I  go  home. 
There  is  a  lot  of  speculation  about  that. 
I  suppose  we  could  sit  all  day  and  all 
night  wondering  who,  ■why,  where,  and 
so  forth.  But  again  I  have  had  to  remind 
friends  as  well  as  foes  and  critics  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  in  21  or  22  yeai-s 
that  I  have  confronted  this  situation.  I 
have  had  even  perhaps  more  diaect  and, 
as  I  look  in  retrospect,  more  real  and 
awesome  threats. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
PS  saving  that  it  will  take  far  more  than 
that  to  intimidate  me  from  the  use  of 
the  forum  which,  by  election  to  this 
ofBce,  I  enjoy.  I  also  pride  myself  in 
havino;  resorted  to  this  forum  from  time 
to  time  in  the  13  years  that  I  have  served 
in  this  House,  and  I  also  pride  myself 
on  the  fact  that  •uhen  I  have  taken  the 
fon;m  and  have  made  use  of  it.  it  has 
never  been  to  abuse  it  or  to  take  undue 
advantage  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fart,  1  have  always 
said  to  those  who  feel  they  have  been 
irijured  or  hurt  and  will  offer  factual  re- 
buttal in  contradiction.  I  will  more  than 
be  happy  to  Include  that  statement  right 
here  in  the  record  if  I  myself  am  the 
one  to  do  it. 

Ho'A'cvcr.  In  the  abi-c^nce  of  that,  no 
nri'.cunt  of  thrca  or  no  amount  of  intim- 
Ica'.Ion,  direct  or  indirect,  is  going  to 
arcomplish  the  puri)o>e  of  removing  me 
f ro:n  ti^.c  forum. 

I  h.ave  r-tated  that  the  oifTioulty  with 
the:-e  problems  Is  the  intertwining,  the 
Interleaving,  the  seamless  web  or  pattern 
of  connection  between  crime  of  the  most 
Eophi.  ticated  and  organized  type  that 
can  exist  in  any  society  and  the  highest 
features  of  our  society,  whether  it  is 
political  or  whether  it  Is  business:  and 
that  this  makes  it  next  to  impossible  for 
tho:;?  forces  that  we  ourselves  have  elect- 
ed and  paid  to  protect  us  from  the  crimi- 
nal and  do  an  effective  job  In  rooting 
out  crinie.  in  rooting  out  the  causes,  in 
rooting  out  the  malefactors,  and  there- 
by protecting  and  giving  minimal  protec- 
ttoti  to  citizens. 
l\\  my  city  the  situation  has  reached 


the  point  where  I  am  impelled,  in  fact, 
compelled  to  speak  out  in  order  to  pro- 
tect what  are  presently  potential  victims 
of  highly  sophisticated  swindlers  who 
travel  among  the  highest  social  and  busi- 
ness groups  of  my  community,  my  State, 
and  of  other  States.  Moreover,  they  seem 
to  be  doing  it  with  impunity.  It  seems 
that  neither  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials of  one  or  the  other  States  is  capa- 
ble of  restricting  and  restraining  these 
established  criminals,  and  there  also 
exists  the  incapacity  of  the  local  officials 
of  my  own  State,  the  enforcement  of- 
ficials, to  do  much  about  it. 

Therefore,  at  this  particular  time  I 
rise  because  I  want  to  warn  citizens  in 
my  community  that  I  may  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  reach  otherwise  agaiiist 
the  pattern  that  has  developed  whereby 
several  have  already  been  victimized. 
The  awesome  thing  about  it  is  that  it 
is  the  same  modus  operandi  that  was 
reflected  in  the  celebrated  murder  case 
in  Oklahoma,  the  home  State  of  the 
Speaker,  known  as  the  Mullendore 
murder  case,  where  Involved  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  million  dollar  insurance 
policies. 

I  would  hSe  to  point  out  at  this  time, 
particularly  to  the  constituents  of  the 
city  of  San  Antonio,  but  not  necessarily 
restricted  to  those  citizens,  but  also  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  of  several 
other  States  particularly,  that  if  they 
have  been  approached  with  an  attractive 
offer  to  purchase  a  million-dollar  policy 
with  come-ons  attached  to  it,  I  say  to 
you  who  might  be  approached  that  way, 
be  extremely  cautious.  The  policy  you 
are  about  to  buy,  instead  of  being  for 
your  life  or  to  protect  your  life,  may 
mean  your  life.  This  is  how  dangerous 
the  situation  is.  It  has  reached  a  stage  in 
my  area  and  in  other  points,  particularly 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  State  of 
California,  where  I  know  of  and  have 
corroborated  evidence  showing  the  pat- 
tern of  activity. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the   distinguished   gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  delight<d  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  coUcagtio,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  today 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  He  is  a  man  of  un- 
questioned honesty  and  of  impeccable 
character.  I  trust  that  the  people  will 
give  an  ear  to  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing, and  credence  to  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying.  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
the  remarks  that  he  is  making  and  the 
advice  that  he  has  advanced  at  this 
time. 

Again  I  thank  my  cH;  tinguishcd  friond 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Si-cakor.  I  in  t'.un 
am  deeply  grateful  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  f liend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter!.  Very  frequently 
we  call  the  gentleman  Doc,  or  Doctor,  be- 
cause he  is  a  medical  doctor  and  this  is 
not  my  first  expression  of  very  deep 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman.  I  have  al- 
ready good  cau.se  to  be  indebted  to  him 
for  his  graciousness.  and  also  for  the 
tremendous  service  that  he  renders  the 


Nati'in  In  his  capacity  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  such  a 
Representative,  the  gentleman  has  tran- 
scended the  parochialism  of  a  Congress- 
man who  repi'e=er.ts  only  his  local 
district. 

Coming  from  the  gentleman,  these 
words  mean  everything  lo  me,  because  I 
have  been  under  attack.  It  has  not  been 
exactly  ea'^v.  neither  has  it  been  awe- 
some, nor  could  I  truly  say  that  the  over- 
whelming preponderant  majority  of  the 
people  have  noi  responded  sympatheti- 
callv.  But  the  point  is  when  these  issues 
are  diav.n  it  is  not  easy  to  point,  and  it  is 
not  a  happy  tliina  to  point  to  pillars  of 
society,  to  publishers  of  newspapers,  to 
ownei.>  or  managers  of  the  local  media, 
whether  it  is  radio  or  television.  Because 
what  I  have  done  has  aroused  criticism 
and  has  aroa.sed  injured  fechng-.  and  the 
like. 

But.  as  I  said,  there  are  times  when 
v.e  have  to  justify  ourselves  within  our- 
sel'.es,  in  our  own  minds  and  .^^ouls.  of 
our  reason  for  being  here.  We  have  to 
answer  that  qaestion  individually.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  other  way. 

I  am  sure  that  every  otlier  Member  of 
the  House  has  responded  to  similar  is- 
.sues  in  the  very  same,  identical  fa.^hion. 
In  my  case  it  .lUst  seems  so  disheartening. 
so  sad,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  a 
Member  of  tlie  Con£;ress  to  have  to  come 
back  and  take  on  some  of  these  chores. 
And  yet,  in  reality.  1  kno'.v  ih.ai  in  the  end 
the  local  folks  will  come  out  and  join  in 
this  effort  because  it  iiivohes  ihem,  too. 
One  thing  in  particular  is  that  ju.-t 
less  than  2  years  ago.  to  illustrate  the 
fact  ihat  these  are  lonely  ways,  I  had 
accci'tcd  an  invitation  to  go  to  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Colorado  in 
Boulder.  It  was  an  ordinary  lecture,  tliere 
was  no  reason  to  expect  anything  but  a 
verv  nice,  peaceful  gathering,  yet  when 
it  all  ended  up  there  was  organized  vio- 
lence. I  was  prevented  from  using  the 
forutn  of  the  university. 

A  nicb  was  imported  from  nearby 
Denver.  Tliey  did  not  know  me.  and  I 
did  not  knew  them,  but  tl.ty  had  otlier 
motives. 

The  end  re.^ult  was  the  some,  identical 
tactics  that  the  infamous  Stonn  Troopers 
of  Hilier  had  used  in  prcveriting  freedom 
of  s'leerh  on  tamp'i'.ses.  Not  one  uni- 
versity student  was  involved  except  one 
part-time,  temporary  summer  student. 
Yet  ttiere  was  not  one  voice  decrying  that 
incident,  even  thou!,:h  I  actually  warned, 
as  a  result  of  that  experience,  and  being 
new  to  Boulder— I  was  not  new.  ot 
course,  to  these  experiences,  and  I  de- 
tected things  that  some  of  tlie  people  in 
Denver  and  in  I3oulder  seemed  to  be 
unaware  of— and  I  warned  tiie  officials, 
not  onlv  the  law  enforcement  ofTinals  in 
Boulder,  but  those  from  Denver,  that 
imle.'^s  they  woke  up  they  were  in  for 
serious  trouble.  Also,  that  this  action  re- 
sulted from  the  iiucrstate  activity  oi 
some  men  b:ck  home  in  San  .Antonio. 

I  noticed  that  in  tl^.ls  mob  there  were 
at  Irast  four  who  were  armed.  They  were 
disorderly,  and  they  seemed  to  be  drink- 
ing what  ai)))eared  to  be  whisky.  They 
seemed  to  be  hopped  up  with  more  than 
v/hisky,  I  know  that  at  least  four  were 
armed     The    same    reaction    met    that 
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T'.arning  that  .-some  people  have  reacted 
to  m  this  case  when  I  have  spoken  out 
r.n  thi.s  particular  situation,  only  to 
find  that  within  7  montlis  alter  tliai 
incident,  v.hlch  v.as  August  8.  1973.  and 
I'^s.s  than  a  year  later,  in  fact  8  months. 
three  of  the  four  who  were  aimed  were 
blown  to  bits  by  dynamite  that  thev  had 
been  handling.  In  fact,  it  also  cost  the 
life  of  one  girl  who  apparently  was  at- 
tracted to  the  group  who  caine  from 
another  State,  not  Colorado. 

Three  of  the  four  that  I  had  detected 
.i-  being  armed,  about  whom  I  warned 
tne  officials,  even  thout;h  I  was  a  stranger 
tj  the  State  of  Coloiado.  are  dead.  (5ne 
01  the  ether-  ha.s  .^liue  fled.  I  believe  to 
Cuba. 

So  I  think  that  when  I  have  reached 
'iie  point  ot  burdening  my  colleague.s  In 
this  Hou.-e  with  speaking  out  from  this 
torum.  which  once  one  speaks  from  does 
become  a  national  forum  of  a  .^ort.  that  it 
has  to  be  done  responsibly  and  always 
with  documentation,  that  is.  backed  up 
by  facts  that  have  been  cstabli.shed. 

In  tlie  succeeding  2  weeks  I  will  specifv 
t;:e  names  of  the  individuals  I  have  rc'- 
terred  to  gener.dly  today,  but  I  rise  now 
because  it  is  my  information  that  some 
oi  these  individuals  will  be  m  San  An- 
tonio, my  native  city,  over  the  weekend. 
Perhaps  if  I  can  warn  some  of  these 
would-be  purchasers  of  million  dollar  in- 
surance contracts  in  time,  v.e  can  save 
-omebody. 

I  have  one  person  alt  eadv  who  has  been 
iiooked  up.  Thank  God.  by  happenstance 
I  was  able  to  find  out  and  meet  and, 
therefore,  prevent  what  nujiht  have  been 
not  onlv  a  swindliny  but  xiinetliing  more 
tragic. 

Let  me  conclude  bv  .saying  that  the 
sad  thing  is  that  here  are  all  of  the 
e.  Uiblished  forces  within  our  communi- 
ties that  we  elect  and  set  up.  It  seems  as 
if  they  are  inert,  just  as  in  the  ca.se  of 
Colorado.  It  .lust  seemed  as  if  the  uni- 
versity's faculty,  the  universitv  ollicials. 
the  law  enforcement  officiaLs  were  either 
prostrate  or  did  not  know  what  to  do.  or 
n  they  did  know  what  to  do.  they  were 
afraid  to  move,  or  if  they  were  afraid  to 
niove.  they  were  afraid  because  thev 
would  be  accused  of  victimizing  some 
ci'.il  libertarian  and  accu.sed  of  vinlat- 
uig  civil  rights. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  tli  it  in  the 
case  I  speak  of  the  pattern  of  one  par- 
ticular individual  has  been  well  estab- 
lished. It  has  been,  in  fact,  publicized 
nationally,  and  yet  without  .i  hcense  to 
sell  insurance  in  Texas,  under  the  shadow 
of  indictment  in  Georgia,  he  has  con- 
t.nned  to  attempt  to  swindle  people  in 
my  district,  out  of  my  State,  m  Califor- 
nia, and  in  Georgia  as  -.veil,  and  in  other 
St  ite.s  in  between. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  lo<  ,il  biuv.ms  in 
riiv  hometown  became  offended  and  said, 
Put  up  or  shut  up."  So  then  that  com- 
uciled  two  more  speeclics,  and  I  went 
into  specifics,  and  I  named  names,  and 
evervthing. 

Then  I  v.as  threatened  So  my  answer 
v.as,  I  am  challenged:  Put  up  or  .shut  up 
I  put  up.  and  then  they  want  me  to 
.'hut  up. 

Tiie  point  is  that  we  have  got  to  de- 
velop the  healthy  and  legal  resources  of 
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our  communities.  We  have  got  to  stand 
up  and  say  that  we  are  with  them  and 
not  with  the  criminal,  no  matter  how 
sympathetic  ue  may  feel  toward  those 
who  espouse  causes  but  do  wrongful  acts 
in  the  name  oi  those  causes.  If  we  do 
not.  I  do  not  know  of  any  society  in  his- 
tory   tliat    iias    long   endured    when   its 
government    cannot    even    furnish    tiie 
principal  reason  why  governments  are 
formed,   which   is   security   to   life   and 
limb  and.  if  possible,  to  property,  too. 
In  San  Antonio  we  are  under  a  shadow. 
As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  long  shadow 
because,    believe    it    or    not.    it    entails 
crookedness  in  high  places  and  low.  It 
involves   peojile    in   and   out    of    public 
oflice. 

I  have  always  -aid  tliar  if  I  li.tj  a  li.-t 
of  demons  or  those  things  that  I  consid- 
ered the  most  reprehensible  in  life,  it 
would  be  a  simple  list  of  about  three  or 
four.  Tiie  first  would  be  a  crooked  or  a 
corrupt  elected  official.  Right  alongside 
him  would  be  a  crooked  cop.  Then 
would  be  a  faithless  prie-t  or  minister 
or  ineacher  and  possibly  right  along  with 
him  some  of  the  other  related  qua^i- 
public  tnisi  officials,  because  in  a  democ- 
racy when  corruption  seeps  into  these 
areas  the  whole  fabric  is  threatened. 

But  It  is  a  very  awesome  thing  to  call 
attention  to  one  thing  and  to  see  that 
in  your  loved  community  it  seems  like  a 
\\eb  and  when  you  pull  on  one  end  the 
v.iiole  fabric  iust  shakes  bc.au.se  it  is  so 
intricately  involved.  Yet  somehow  in 
some  way  we  must  find  the  answer  to 
help  the  healthy,  the  legal,  the  lawfully 
established  forces  of  the  communities  to 
regain  their  strength  becau.se  at  this 
time.  I  can  a.ssurc  tiie  Members,  the 
criminal  element  is  on  top  and  way 
ahead.  The  lawful  forces  wu  to  now  are 
losing  Jie  fight. 

Instead  of  successfully  winning  a  fight 
a  man  finds  liimself  threatened  and  in- 
timidated from  all  quarters— business 
press.  TV.  For  example,  after  the  first 
series  of  A  Citv  Betrayed"  and  on  the 
occasion  when  I  was  on  a  visit  home  one 
of  the  local  television  stations— I  believe 
they  are  called  newscasters— seemed  to 
be  inordinately  infiamed  and  excited  He 
a-kcd  me- 
Do  you  know  v.Uat  you  are  saying? 
I  said: 

Well.  I  think  every  wjid  I  have  said  has 
bepii  carenuiy  evaluatej  and  weighed  i  am 
a  man  who  has  u.sed  v.ords  for  many  vears 
ar.d  I  hope  every  word  I  have  ever  said' 
whether  e.'ctemporaneously  or  whether  pre- 
pared or  whether  written  ha.s  most  certainly 
been  weighed  and  .Mtted  in  mv  mind  What 
are  you  referring  lo.' 


becau-,v?  I  like  to  feel  in  my  nuud  th.n  I  l,iii 
honest  and  I  think  that  if  I  am  h-.ne.si  and 
I  have  been  wront;.  then  my  honesty  will 
mipel  me  to  correct  the  wron^^  But  you  will 
not  browbeat  me  by  the  implied  threat 
that,  .somebody  Is  threatening  a  law.^uit  or 
phy.sical  violence.  Tliose  things  do  not  .-care 
anybody  but  elderly  women  and  .small  kici., 
;"id  I  am  neither  one. 

This  .same  gentleman  hajjpers  to  br 
the  one  tliat  felt  offended  becau.se  I 
chasti,sed  the  media  when  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Fred  Gomez  Carrasco  ex- 
ploits, which  were  nationally  reported- 
he  holed  himself  up  with  hostages  in  the 
State  !)eniientiary  at  Huntsville.  Tex  . 
and  later  was  killed.  He  was  a  known 
criminal  and  a  drug  addict  wlio  was  try- 
ing to  find  sympathy  by  saying  he  had 
tlie  capacity  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a  doctui 
but  the  reason  he  was  not  either  one 
was  because  the  establishment  was  un- 
faii'oi'  unjust. 

Some  newscasters  fried  to  romanticise 
and  make  a  folk  hero  of  the  likes  o! 
Fred  Gomez  Carrasco.  Some  of  the.-e  gen- 
tlemen naturally  do  not  like  me.  Thar 
is  ea-y  to  .see:  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  Willi  the  issue  on  hand.  If  such  things 
as  those  were  to  intimidate  a  Membei 
of  the  House  from  ceasing  to  speak  fo:  tli 
particularly  from  his  forum,  tlien  1 
think  I  or  any  Member  similarly  situ- 
ated would  be  craven  and  unfit  to  di  - 
cliarge  this  office. 

Next  week  I  will  specifically  point  io 
those  cases  where  t.!iis  interstate  swinrilei 
is  attempting  to  defraud  and  gyp  ti^c 
people  in  my  district  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


SOL.ND  AND  WARRANTED  RE.VbON.S 
TO  OPPOSE  SURFACE  MINING   BILL 


He  said: 

Well,  the  m;v\or  .Sii>s  if  you  keep  .-peaking 
this  way  from  the  congres.sional  fioor  voii 
Hill  give  the  city  a  bad  name. 

I  said: 


Then  why  l.i  the  world  do  vou  ropon 
crimes,  since  your  station  speci.iiize.s  m  re- 
puting the  crimes  of  the  city  every  nitht  ' 
Why  do  vou  report  any  hicldent  of" a  crime 
in  the  vUy?  It  is  going  to  give  the  city  a 
bad  name.  I  think  the  question  sliould  be 
whether  I  am  correct  and  trtithftil  or  not 
and  if  you  are  imputing  to  me  tiiat  I  am 
inaccurate,  then  1  un:it  you  to  te!l  me  where 
and  I  V.  ill  be  ^!.id  to  correct  the  statement. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  -Mi-. 
D.ANir.LsoNi .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  Hou-c.  the  gentleman  from  Mi.-.-our. 
'Mr.  Ranpaili  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

'Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
IJcrmi.-sion  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Siieaker.  becau.-c 
this  is  one  of  those  rare  Saturday  meet- 
ings of  the  House.  I  shall  not  speak  very 
long.  We  have  all  just  listened  to  the 
last  speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Gonzalez",  who  has  issued  .some 
timely  warnings  about  the  increase  of 
organized  crime  in  this  country.  Now  I 
will  take  a  few  moments  to  issue  another 
warning  on  another  sub.ject. 

When  I  opposed  the  .so-called  siu-face 
mining  bill  this  week  I  thought  it  was  for 
valid  and  good  reasons,  because  of  it.s 
effect  on  the  utility  rates.  Now  duiing 
the  few  days  past  since  the  debate.  I  find 
there  will  be  not  simply  an  increase  m 
the  costs  of  electricity  for  light.s  and 
liower.  but  also  doubts  raised  as  to  ilic 
a\ailability  of  coal. 

Within  the  last  day  or  2.  two  of  our 
l)o\'er  companies  that  serve  west  central 
Missouri  have  written  that  rates  in  our 
16-county  area  would  be  increased 
S7.)0.000  as  a  result  of  H,R.  25.  I  was  al.so 
told  the  legislation  would  result  in  short- 
ages of  electricity  that  could  lead  to 
brownouts  or  blackouts.  Information  was 
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released  to  me  iliat  one  mine  in  our 
rii-nicl  would  be  closed  and  if  this  is  a 
typic.'l  example,  others  could  be  closed 
v.hieli  would  affect  the  volume  of  elec- 
trical energy  to  be  produced. 

Tlie  repre-entativcs  of  the  two  po-;ver 
companies  serving  our  district  rely  to- 
tally and  comiiletely  on  coal  to  generate 
their  energy.  Even  if  available,  with  the 
cost  increased  from  1,5  to  30  percent  and 
if  the  companies  do  not  en.ioy  escalator 
(lau.ses  and  are  delayed  or  refused  an 
immediate  rate  increase — then  they  will 
not  or  cannot  ot)crate  very  long  at  a  sub- 
stantial loss. 

Becau.se  pres-iir'  bu-ir.e.-s  prevented 
my  participation  in  the  debate  on  H.R. 
2.5.  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  is  to  set 
out  in  the  record  what  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve to  be  were  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
.sons  to  oppose  the  passage  of  H.R.  25, 
that  will  probably  forever  be  known  as 
the  strip  mining  bill,  I  think  it  is  nec- 
cs-ary  to  recite  for  the  record  what  I 
submit  are  valid,  sound  and  warranted 
objections  to  this  particular  legislation. 

At  tlie  %ery  beginning  of  these  re- 
marks, let  me  emphasize  I  favored  a 
stri))  mining  bill  to  commence  to  reclaim 
our  land  but  not  one  which  will  add 
such  intolerable  costs  to  coal  u.sers  and 
thus  Inevitably  cause  an  immediate  and 
unbearable  iudcase  in  electric  rates.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  someone  ap- 
propriately predicted  that  this  bill  could 
become  known  as  the  ^975  act  to  increase 
electric  rates  in  America.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  I  supported  final  pa.'jsage 
of  the  bill.  S.  425  last  fall  after  the 
Hosmei-  substitute  was  defeated.  How- 
ever, during  the  interim  between  then 
and  now  the  energy  problems  of  this 
country  have  multiplied  and  the  problem 
of  inflation  has  worsened. 

Of  course.  I  harbored  no  illusions  tliat 
my  opposition  would  make  any  .substan- 
tial difference  in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Notwithstanding  it  becomes  not  only  a 
Member's  prerogative  but  his  responsi- 
bility and  obligiition  to  ojjpose  this  mea- 
sure this  year,  and  make  clear  the  rea- 
sons, 

The  paramount  reason  for  my  opposi- 
tion quickly  .stated,  is  that  this  bill  with 
Its  tax  rate  of  35  cents  a  ton  will  pro- 
duce immediate  damage  and  detriment 
to  the  condition  of  our  economy.  It  will 
hamper  the  progress  of  recovery,  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  inflaiionary  imiiact 
it  will  create. 

If  there  were  one  v. ay  I  could  empha- 
size, underscore  and  put  in  italics,  the 
foremost  reason  to  be  against  H.R.  25 
Is  because  it  puts  a  tax  on  coal  at  not 
only  the  wrong  time  but  at  the  very 
w-('i-t  time. 

I  .supported  tla'  Clean  Air  Act  when 
it  v.as  passed  but  I  think  today  many 
Members  who  supported  that  effort  hail 
and  salute  the  responsible  and  rsason- 
abli-  in-oposals  which  have  been  made  to 
defer  or  postpone  the  strict  enforcement 
of  emission  standards  on  automobiles 
until  we  can  make  some  progress  toward 
the  solution  of  the  energy  crisis.  Why 
cannot  this  some  philosophy  be  applied 
to  temporarily  deter  such  strict  and 
drastic  regulations  on  strip  mining  until 
such  time  as  we  can  make  at  least  some 


measure     of    progress    toward    ener:y 
independence? 

Legislation  of  this  kind  would  have 
made  more  sense  if  there  had  been  some 
provision  for  "phase-in"  of  the  per  ton 
tax  on  coal.  For  example  why  not  5  to 
10  cents  at  the  present  time  with  a 
5-cent  increase  at  the  end  of  5  years, 
and  then  a  5-cent  increase  at  the  end 
of  say,  8  years.  With  such  a  time  frame 
our  country  would  be  in  a  position  to 
make  some  progress  toward  the  use  of 
solar  energy  or  perhaps  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  some  new  and  now  unavailable 
technological  breakthrough  which  would 
lower  the  cost  of  converting  coal  to 
liquid  motor  fuel  or  to  a  gaseous  slate 
for  home  and  Industrial  fuels. 

Over  the  long  pull  I  am  able  to  leijori 
that  I  have  enjoyed  a  better-than- 
aveiage  record  in  support  of  environ- 
mental measures.  There  has  never  been 
a  single  bill  for  clean  water  or  clean  air 
that  I  have  failed  to  support.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  all  recognize  that 
if  there  is  one  demand  which  we  must 
meet  as  a  necessity  with  almost  as  high 
a  priority  as  food  itself,  it  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  energy  which  v.e  can  afford 
to  use.  Coal  is  the  only  presently  avail- 
able source  of  energy  that  we  now  pos- 
sess in  abundance. 

The  question  to  be  asked  is  -How  doe- 
the  passage  of  this  bill  discourage  the  use 
of  our  abmrdant  supply  of  coal?"  A  good 
answer  comes  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  estimates  the  passage 
of  this  bill  could  cut  coal  production 
from  between  48  to  141  million  tons  or 
from  8  to  23  percent  of  all  coal  produc- 
tion. The  same  Department  of  the  In- 
terior estimate  states  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  result  In  the  require- 
ment of  daily  import  of  an  additional  1.3 
million  barrels  of  foreign  oil  at  a  balance 
of  payment  cost  fo  5.4  billion  and  caus- 
ing a  2.1  billion  reduction  in  the  gross 
national  product.  Interior  also  estimates 
this  bill  would  result  in  the  losr,  of  about 
50.000  .iobs. 

Another  consideration  that  should  not 
be  forgotten  is  the  fact  32  States  already 
have  adequate  strip  mining  laws  on  the 
books,  including  our  own  State  of  Mis- 
souri. Some  of  the  biggest  coal  mining 
States  have  legislation  far  superior  to 
this  proposal,  including  the  States  of 
Penns5'lvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio.  Mon- 
tana, and  others.  In  our  own  State  of 
Missouri,  we  have  a  vei*y  excellent  strip 
mining  bill.  It  requires  that  before  any 
new  strip  mine  be  opened,  the  company 
must  j)ul  money  in  escrow  or  depo.sit 
bonds  in  the  bank  for  enough  security 
to  provide  restoration  of  the  land  in  an 
amount  as  high  as  from  $700  to  Si, 000 
per  acre. 

The  per-ton  tax  imposed  by  this  bill 
Is  particularly  onerous  when  this  so- 
called  reclamation  fee  of  35  cents  i^er 
ton  can  be  seen  to  be  several  times  the 
amount  actually  needed  to  reclaim  the 
land  and  without  adequate  provision  to 
insure  the  funds  do  not  go  for  other 
area  uses  vaguely  described  as  highways 
and  sewers,  which  are  altogether  un- 
rtlated  to  the  reclamation  of  land  The 
Administration  suggested  a  10-ceuts- 
per-ton  fee.  This  would  have  been  ample 


to  reclaim  the  abandoned  coal  mine  land 
in  need  of  reclamation. 

Many  times  when  a  bill  is  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  there  is  a  col- 
lision between  facts  and  emotions.  In  the 
consideration  of  the  surface  mining  bill 
the  environmental  activists  and  envi- 
ronmental .°xtiemisls  become  emotional 
On  the  other  hand  if  we  are  going  to 
be  rational  we  must  consider  the  result 
of  virtually  banning  strip  mining  in  this 
country,  which  might  could  or  may  very 
weil  come  to  happen  as  a  direct  result  ol 
the  ijassage  of  tiiis  bill. 

There  are  many  other  disiuibing  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  other  than  the  tax  on 
coal.  For  example  there  is  the  right  ol 
citizen  suits  which  gives  any  citizen  au- 
thority to  file  htigation  without  knowing 
anything  about  the  surface  mining  of 
coal.  These  suits  would  thereby  delay 
significantly  the  iJtoduction  of  coal  as 
w-ell  as  raise  another  steiJ  upward  the 
co:-t  of  electrical  energy  to  the  consmners. 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons  which 
I  submit  are  valid,  sound  and  warranted. 
I  oiiposcd  H.R.  25.  the  .so-called  Surface 
Mining  Act  of  197,5, 


EXXON  AND  GULF:    C-HOCODILE 
TEARS 

Tiie  SPEAKER  i)ro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  -Mr,  Hfchllr'  . 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Viighiia.  Mr 
Speaker,  each  oi  us  received  a  telegram 
this  morning  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Exxon  Corp..  Mr.  J.  K,  Jamie- 
son,  vhich  states  as  follows: 

\<.  A^IIINGTO.N,  D.C.. 

MurOi  i't.  J,TJ. 
H'  u   Ki  \-  HecHlfr. 
C'.iiJihi!  mn.D.c: 

The  Senate  has  J:i.-t  approved  lax  amend- 
nien's  which  would  have  catastrophic  effects 
on  ti-.e  ability  of  tlie  country  to  achieve 
the  grc:'.icr  energy  independence  viiich  is  a 
priii:e   target    of    national   policy. 

In  tlie  case  of  E.vxon.  removal  o;  tlic  for- 
eign lax  credit,  together  with  current  taxa- 
tion of  non-repatriated  income  and  removal 
of  i:!'-'  depiction  nllo'.v.ince.  would  cause  an 
additi(pnal  tiix  btu'dcn  of  .-ome  600  million 
doll.'u-,-  per  year,  Ii.  in  addition,  a  windfall 
proHts  tax  vere  to  lie  imposed,  as  Is  being 
proposed  in  pending  House  legislation,  the 
total  immediate  effect  on  t!ie  company  wo'.tld 
approximate  three  cpiarter^  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Tlie  eil'ect  on  tlie  industry  ns  a  v.iiole 
would  be  several  fold  larger. 

TJii.^;  would  come  at  a  time  when  we  are 
already  investing  more  in  new  energy 
projects  tiiiUi  ilie  total  of  our  earnings,  when 
the  cost  and  diiliculty  of  new  projects  is 
rapidly  escalating,  when  indu-try  profits  are 
.■showing  signs  of  fuhlng  oil.  and  'vhen  the 
urgency  to  develop  new  and  reliab'.e  -ource- 
nf  sitpply  is  greater  than  ever. 

TlK'  e  punitive  measures  would  clr.istically 
vcriiue  botli  om-  aijili'v  to  make  desired 
investments  at  heme  and  aljroad  and  our 
Incentive  to  tio  ,=;o  Exxon  Is  now  repatriating 
-nbslaiuinl  ;'moiuit,s  from  earning-  in  areas 
outside  the  US,  in  these  area?  we  would 
become  non-competitive  with  foroiitn  com- 
jianics.  For  a  typical  foreign  producing 
projec.  removal  of  the  forci-ii  t,tN  credit  a- 
proposed  under  the  Hartke  amendment  would 
result  in  foreign  companies  earnir.g  a  third 
more  on  investment  than  would  a  U.S.  com- 
pany. We  do  not  believe  that  the  inevitable 
ciTiailniciii  of  forcigti  energy  Inve-lments  by 
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U  S  companies  would  be  In  the  national 
Interest.  The  solution  lo  our  energy  prob- 
lema  will  require  the  development  of  new 
supplies  outside  tiie  U  S.  as  well  as  at  home. 
Moreover.  It  cannot  be  Inferred  that  because 
US.  companies  are  penalized  In  their  for- 
elga  activities  th"?  will  nere^sarlly  invest 
more  at  home.  Investments  In  the  U.S. 
must  be  Justified  by  their  own  economic 
prospects  and  these  will  not  automatically 
improve  because  taxes  on  foreign  Income  rise. 
Ill  lact.  donitttlc  investments  will  be  im- 
paired by  the  removal  of  depletion  and  the 
proposed  iniposirion  of  a  windfall  profits  tax. 

Lonser  ranse.  the  impact  on  company  cash 
flow  ftnd  proflrs  could  be  even  greater  than" 
the  lii-.mecliate  turoe-quaners  of  a  billion 
dollars.  If  new  forelt,n  Investments  are 
stopped,  foreign  government  will  be  re- 
luctant to  see  a  continued  ou'Uow  of  profits 
fr..m  ex. sting  Investments,  and  retaliatory 
me.ioiires  might  be  expected. 

For  all  tlieao  reasons,  we  urge  Congre.r.-;  to 
ref-onsider  It.s  proposals.  Success  In  our  na- 
tional effort  to  promote  preater  euergv  seen- 
rity  Is  very  nuuh  at  stake. 

J.  K    J.MIIESON-, 

Chav  man  of  the  Hoard,  Exson  Corp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  iiirlurie  the  lomplete  text  of  this  tcle- 
prn.-n  from  t!:o  chairman  of  the  Board 
ol  F\\nn  Corp    iiiKi  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

Tlie  SPEAKPJ?  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  rcque.-t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wf.'-t  Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  We.^t  Vii-inia  Mi. 
Speaker.  I  certainly  lioiH"-  and  have  full 
confidence  and  optimi-m  that  thi.s  fele- 
Kram  will  not  deter  tlie  conlcrecs  from 
proceeding  with  a  f.iir  and  ecjuitable  tax 
bill  Although  I  do  nor  have  the  latest 
fii.'ure-;.  the  net  income  before  taxe^  of 
the  Exxan  Corp  in  197,i  wa.s  S6  lO.'j  bil- 
lion, on  which  Exxon  Corp.  only  paid 
5  4  percent.  Fi\e  point  4  percent  to  the 
averase  American  is  a  veir,  very  .-small 
percentage  of  his  total  income.  Every 
American  would  like  to  be  able  to  get 
away  with  payiny  only  .'i.4  percent  of 
total  income  on  Federal  taxes. 

Tlic  GiiU"  Oil  Coi-p.  in  tlie  following 
te!cf;ram  to  all  Congressmen  also  pro- 
tested action.^  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 
on  the  oil  depletion  alio'  ance  and  wind- 
fall profits  taxes: 

\Vs«.MU{r.TON,  D.C.. 

March  21,  107Z. 

H    11    KE.V  HtcHllB. 

House  Office  Dutiatng. 
Ca/jitol  Hill.  DC- 

Congress  is  on  the  vei^e  of  taking  tome 
actions  having.-  grave  consequence?,  on  the 
economy  of  our  country  We  urge  you  to 
consider  carefully  their  Implications.' 

1.  The  House  has  voted  to  eliminate  the 
d(p:etion  nllowance— only  for  oil  and  gas. 
This  win  reduce  capita;  av.ulable  for  Invest- 
ment to  find  new  oU  and  n;vs  in  the  U.S. 
(production  of  which  Is  declining  every  year) 
liy  t2-S3  lillUun  uannally.  The  Senate  Is  con - 
-■idcrlr  i;  Similar  aciioii.  except  for  unall 
producers. 

2.  Tlie  ."Senate  hn^  votctf  to  reduce  the  for- 
eign tAK  credit,  only  for  oil  and  gas  com- 
p.ui!es  If  passed  this  will  make  the  Uulted 
States  the  only  Industrialized  country  in  the 
T  orld  which  Imputes  double  taxation  on 
!■  reign  Income. 

3  The  Senate  has  voted  to  eUniinate  defer- 
ral of  Income  earned  by  foreign  subsldl.trles, 
this  and  the  forel^ti  tax  credit  reduction  will 
effectively  dry  up  billions  of  dollars  of  for- 
eign Uiconic  eirned  overseas  by  US  oil  o<;m- 
panles  and  their  foreign  subsidiaries  much  of 
which  Is  returned  to  the  US.  each  vear  and 
Invested  In  the  US.  to  And.  produce.  an<l 
fiupply  U.S.  sources  oi  energy. 
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4.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  are  considennp 
continuation  of  price  controls,  only  for  oil 
and  gas. 

5.  Congress  Is  considering  a  special  tax  only 
for  oil  and  gas  which  U  called  a  windfall 
profits  tax  but  which  Is  In  essence  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  gross  receipts  and  has  no  real 
relation  to  excess  profits  or  rate  of  return  on 
Investment. 

The  combmation  of  these  measures  plus 
the  substantial  decline  In  foreign  proflta 
resulting  from  recent  OPEC  actions  would 
take  many  billions  oi  doUarrs  Uom  the  oil 
Industry  each  year,  and  would  have  a  \cry 
serious  Impact  on  the  ability  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry to  Invest  the  huge  amounts  needed  to 
develop  domestic  energy  sources.  Capital  will 
how  awny  from,  not  Into.  U.S  energy  Invest- 
ments—curtailing  domestic  energy  develop- 
ment, curtailing  employment  In  the  petro- 
leum and  suppoiling  mduslries,  and  further 
depressing  the  economy.  Just  when  strong 
steps  In  the  opposite  direct lou  are  sorqiy 
needed. 

In  short,  ^vp  believe  these  proposed  nega- 
tive measures  are  counterproductive,  they 
will  Inevitably  increa.se  U.S.  dependence  on 
foreli^n  oil  and  gas  not  controlled  by  U  S. 
companies.  We  urge  you  to  carefully  con.sider 
what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  enact- 
ing them,  and  to  formulate  and  enact  po.u- 
tive  measures  which  will  lncrea.se  U.S.  energy 
self  .~nfflclency. 

Since  this  le?l.slatlon  Involve.s  m.ijor  and 
fundamental  changes  In  the  tax  laws,  we  urge 
that  hearings  be  held  prior  to  any  final  con- 
gression.il  action  so  that  the  far  reaching 
implications  of  the  proposed  changes  may  be 
clearly  luidersrtood. 

B.  R.  DOBSEY, 

Chairman,  Gulf  Oil  Ct>r;i. 

In  l'.r,:i.  Gulf  Oil  Corp  had  a  net  in- 
come before  taxes  of  S2.1(J4  million  on 
which  Gulf  paid  only  1.1  percent  in  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  would  scem  to  nie  that 
the  House  and  Senat*  are  moving  in  the 
proper  direction  I  certai-ily  trust  iliat 
we  will  ^hcd  no  tears,  but  crocodile  tears 
over  the  plea.s  of  Exxon  Corp  to  be  fur- 
ther exempted  from  Federal  taxc.'-  At  a 
time  when  the  economic  situation  i.s  ad- 
versely and  severely  affecting  ,^o  many 
people,  and  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the 
middle  class  and  the  poor  is  so  severe,  the 
ta.x  s.v.-,tem  must  remain  fair  and 
equitable. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  close 
the  loopholes  in  our  present  tax  laws. 
This  must  be  done  either  through  the 
pending  tax  legislation  and  certainly  bv 
future  legislation  that  will  produce  fair- 
ness and  equity  in  our  tax  system.  We 
must  not  allow  corporations  such  as  the 
Exxon  Corp.  and  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  to 
escape  the  payment  of  taxes  at  a  time 
when  they  arc  piling  up  billion.s  of  dollars 
of  protii.N,  which  presumably  will  be  en- 
hanced also  by  the  Nation's  energy  nced.s 
and  demands. 

Mr.  Siieakcr.  I  cerlair.ly  have  confi- 
dence that  the  confcree.s,  in  considering 
this  lax  legislation,  will  produce  a  strong 
and  equitable  tax  bill  which  clo.'^es  loop- 
holes, which  provides  equity  for  all  Amer- 
icans and  which  limit  windfall  profit.s 
growing  out  of  our  present  energy  emer- 
gency. 

uMr.  HECHLER  of  VVe.^t.  Virginia  a..ked 
and  was  given  perlUlJ^iun  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.;^ 


latiye  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  43  minutes,  today, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ra.ndall,  for  10  minutes  todav, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  5 
minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  exi.'-aneou', 
matter. 


EXTENSION-  or  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to; 

"The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hypk'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:* 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Mi  Ev.E.v. 

'The  lollowiiv^  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  K.HL'EccF  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:" 

Mr.  Go.N-^ALEz  in  three  instance.*:. 

Mr.  Andehsox  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  MfRiHA 

Ms.  SciIROEDEr. 

Mr.  TEAciL'E  in  10  iii-ianres. 
Mrs  Spellman. 
Mr.  Ma/zoli. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Siieakcr.  I  n;ove 
i-iat  tiie  Housf  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to:  accordint;ly 
'at  11  o'clock  and  24  minutes  a.m.i, 
under  its  previous  order,  the  Hou.se  ad- 
.lourned  until  Monday.  Manii  24.  IST-i,  a* 
12  o'clock  noon. 


REPOHTi  D  BILLS  SEQULNTI.'vI.LV 
REFERRED 

Under  clau.-e  .5  of  rule  X.  bill.s  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alab.ima:  Committee  o-i 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H  R, 
3787  A  bill  to  amend  .section  109  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  prep.ua- 
tlon  of  certam  statements  on  highway  proj- 
erts  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont, 
and  Connecticut;  with  an  amendment;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fl.sherles  for  the  period  endin,; 
April  12.  197.5.  i Report  No.  91-111.  Piirr  It. 
Ordered  to  bo  printed. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unnnimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  tlie  Hause.  follow  in*?  the  legis- 


FLXLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  refeircd 
as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    GIBBONS: 

H  R  5:366.  A  bill  to  amend  trie  II  of  i.e 
Social  Secmiiy  Act  to  provide  under  the  re- 
rttireraent  test  a  suhstanti.ii  incre.xse  in  the 
amount  of  outside  Income  permitted  with- 
out los.s  of  benefits,  but  with  a  requirement 
that  Income  of  all  types  and  from  all  sources 
be  Included  la  deiermtning  the  amount  of 
an  Individual's  Income  for  purposes  of  such 
te>>t:  to  the  Committee  o:i  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN  (for  herself  and  Mrs. 
BuRKF  of  C.illfornla)  : 

H  R.  5367  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  tax  Incen- 
tives to  plant  closing-;  to  tiie  Committee 
oil  Ways  and  Means, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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TORRANCE    SCHOOL   DISTRICT 
RECOGNITION    BANQUET 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CM  UOKNt\ 
!\    IHt:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-ilIVhS 

Fridau.  Mvnh  21.  1975 

.Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
aiieaker.  our  educational  system  repre- 
sentvs  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
m  America  today.  No  other  segment  of 
our  society  has  such  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  hopes  for  tlie  future,  since  it  deals 
with  the  preparation  of  our  youth  to 
face  the  challenges  the  future  presents. 

The  men  and  women  who  serve  in  our 
educational  Institutions  are  more  than 
mere  employees.  Administrators,  secre- 
taries, teachers,  custodians — these  peo- 
ple are  the  very  heart  of  the  schools  they 
serve.  Without  them,  there  would  be  no 
education  for  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

On  April  10,  1975,  the  Torrance  Uni- 
fied School  District  of  California  will 
hold  a  banquet  in  honor  of  32  outstand- 
ing employes  who  are  retiring  after  many 
years  of  dedicated  service. 

Buildings,  classrooms,  books — these  are 
not  the  important  aspects  of  a  school 
system.  It  is  the  men  and  women  who 
use  them,  along  with  the  student,  who 
turn  our  educational  institutions  into  liv- 
ing, vibrant  centers  of  human  experience. 

Tliose  who  work  in  our  schools  are  not 
drawn  into  them  by  visions  of  personal 
wealth  or  dreams  of  renown.  Instead, 
they  are  faced  with  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing our  children  the  knowledge  they  will 
need  w  hen  they  are  ready  to  assume  their 
responsibilities  as  the  next  generation  of 
k';'ders. 

When  we  think  of  .schools,  we  u.sually 
ihmk  of  teachers.  Certainly,  the  in- 
structors have  the  most  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  education  of  our  children. 
They  deser\e  our  highest  praise  and 
iiratitude. 

However,  we  often  forget  the  adminis- 
trators who  keep  the  schools  i-unning.  We 
forget  the  custodial  and  maintenance 
.staffs  who  see  to  the  upkeep  and  develop- 
ment of  the  buildings  and  facilities.  The 
secretaries  and  assistants  who  work  in 
almost  all  aspects  of  education  rarely  re- 
ceive mention.  Yet  their  jobs  are  also  im- 
portant to  education.  Tliey  too,  along 
v.ith  the  instiTJCtors.  deserve  our  grati- 
tude and  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  why  those  of  us  in 
co\  ernment,  as  well  as  the  public,  owe  so 
much  to  educational  personnel.  Those  32 
persons  who  are  retiring  in  my  district 
ixr-onify  the  qualities  that  have  made 
oui  educational  system  so  outstanding. 
Tiieir  true  reward  is  not  only  in  the  fu- 
ture; their  reward  is  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  word  of  thanks 
!o  these  men  and  women,  who  have  given 
so  much  of  themselves  to  set  our  chll- 
dn-n  on  the  paths  they  must  take  in  the 
future. 

Those  retiring  are:  Mrs.  June  K.  Allen. 
"  Irs.  Clarine  G.  Hamilton.  Mrs.  D.  Pearl 
Hebert,  Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Lyon.  Mr.  Patrick 
K    McManus.  Mrs.  Ada  Belle  D.  Myers, 


Mr.  Clyde  A.  Perdiew,  Miss  Olive  Mar- 
shall, Mr.  Howard  C.  Shoen,  Mrs.  Lorene 
D.  Shoup,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Stuart,  Mrs. 
Ruthann  H.  'White,  Dr.  Harold  S.  'Wid- 
ney,  Mrs.  Kathryn  N.  'Widney.  Mrs.  Marie 
B.  Zillman  and  Mrs.  Rose  C.  Franklin. 

Also  retiring  are:  Mr.  'Virgil  U.  Bau- 
guoss.  Mr.  Edmund  F.  Curtis.  Mr.  Salva- 
tore  F.  Grasso.  Mr.  Erwin  B.  Jarrett,  Mrs. 
Beulah  Latham,  Mr.  Courtney  R.  Mun- 
sev,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Newville,  Mr.  Leonard 
L.  Powell,  Mr.  Ray  R.  Arnett,  Mrs.  Ber- 
nice  J.  Lee,  Mr.  Cecil  H.  Butts,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward 'W.  Ford,  Mr.  Merlin  M.  Trepp.  Mrs. 
Ethel  L.  Eddy,  Mrs.  'Wilma  C.  'William?. 
and  Mrs.  May  L.  Sherf y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  influence  of  these  men 
and  women  will  never  stop;  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  in  future  generations. 

The  philosophical  tenets  of  the  Tor- 
rance Unified  School  District  state  that: 

Education  is  a  dynamic,  evolving  relation- 
,shlp  with  subject  matter  the  meani.  man  th" 
product,  and  society  the  result. 

Because  of  the  dedication  of  these  in- 
dividuals to  that  philosophy,  we  can  look 
to  the  future  with  great  optimism  and 
hope. 

For  this  our  entire  community,  and  ihe 
Nation,  is  eternally  grateful. 


CONTINUING  MISSION  STORY 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  21,  1975 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  dedicatory  exercises  were  held 
in  Raleigh.  N.C.,  for  a  remarkable  facility. 
Quite  appropriately,  this  facility  beai-s 
the  name  of  a  remarkable  man.  son  of 
a  remarkable  father. 

The  facility  is  the  A.  J.  Fletcher  Bap- 
tist Communications  Center.  The  man 
is  A.  J.  Fletcher,  son  of  a  devout  moun- 
tain missionai*y  of  long  ago.  In  a  mo- 
ment. I  shall  share  with  Senators  the 
text  of  remarks  made  by  Rev.  L.  J.  Mor- 
riss.  director  of  the  center. 

Countless  thousands  of  North  Caro- 
linians know  both  Mr.  Fletcher  and 
Jimmy  Morriss.  Jimmy  has  built  a  tre- 
mendously effective  ministrj-  through  the 
use  of  radio  and  television.  MiUions  of 
Americans,  including  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  the  elderly  and  the  shut-ins.  have 
an  opportunity  to  worship  regularly  as  a 
result  of  Jimmy  Morriss'  untiring  ef- 
forts. And  Jimmy  would  be  the  first  lo 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  A.  J.  Fletcher  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  success 
of  all  of  the  various  Christian  programs, 
both  radio  and  television,  which  Jimmy 
produces  and  distributes  among  broad- 
casting stations  in  so  many  States. 

This  is  far  more  than  an  instance  of 
effective  use  of  audiovisual  communica- 
tions. It  is  a  tremendous  cluistian  wit- 
ness for  countless  thousands  of  people. 

Mr.  Fletcher  contributed  $50,000  to- 
ward the  cost  of  the  center.  He  did  it  in 
memory  of  his  beloved  father — that  cir- 


cuit-riding mor.niaia  ini'-sioiiaiy.  James 
Floyd  Fletcher. 

At  the  recent  dedicatory  exercises,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Morriss  delivered  an  hispiring 
address.  "Tlie  Continuing  Mission  Story." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  Mr.  Morriss'  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  beins  no  objection,  tlie  addre.-s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcof.ii. 
a-  follows: 

T.ll      Co.MINl'lN'.     M1S.SION    STOIIV 

I  By  Rev,  L,  ,1.  Morriss) 

■.\i;d  a-  Mii-e-  lUtfd  11]'  'lie  serpent  in  the 
V.  ilderiie.-.-,,  even  so  mn--i  the  Son  of  Man  br- 
lified  up;  that  wha^oever  believtth  in  HUn 
,-h:)Uld    not    perish,    but    ha\e    e'.enial    life.' 

llif  eveius  we  share  todny  really  bet;aa 
more  llian  118  years  ago,  and  .■.iprant'  iroin 
the  life  of  a  Godly  luouiitain  preacher  wiio 
.-e-rvcd  the  Lord  with  all  hi;^  Iiphm.  The  vcrsc 
I  have  read  is  tlie  text  of  hU  liie.  and  whci' 
;ie  roiircd.  It  w.is  said  of  hint.  'I  have  never 
known,  ill  all  my  varied  and  extensive  ex- 
perience, a  htnnan  being  who  more  falthfuUy 
and  uu-\vervin-ly  •■liftt-cl  up  Chi  Ut  in  hi- 
llic." 

Oiir  .-siurv  btviiis  v.ith  ti»e  l^irili  of  Janit.- 
Floyd  Fletcher,  born  in  a  log  cabin  on  No- 
voniber  11,  1858  on  Beaver  Creek  in  A>hi' 
County.  The  lir,-.t  yeiu-a  of  liLs  life  v.eie  "lull 
of  fearsome  .scenes  and  incidents — guns, 
soldiers,  dead  men  and  iritihtening  days", 
due  to  the  Civil  War.  "But  no  one  came  to 
my  mother's  hoa-c  a-j-iiiij.'  for  food,  and  wen' 
away  hunpary." 

When  youni,-  FU  yd  v.-a>  li2  \e.irs  old.  h<- 
received  his  iiiat  Bible  Inr  liaving  nit-niorUed 
679  veive.s  of  ScriiJi-.ire.  A  ye.ir  later,  he  made 
his  profc.-H'-ioii  of  faith  in  Ciu'i.--t  at  the 
MefliodLsl  cliurch  in  Jeirer.;on:  thonly  after 
he  Join  d  the  Bapti-.t  clnirch  there  and 
worlied  a^^  a  printer's  devil  in  a  local  print 
>h(jp  to  hel]}  .-uppon  hi.s  family.  At  seven- 
teen, lie  rccci'. L'd  a  ccrtiiicale  to  leacii  .schotjl 
and  secured  'he  old  Pu.;!!  .-^ciiool  that  same 
fan, 

Tiie  fuiliiro  of  a  ..^1;;:^.;  prc-ai.:.cr  lo  arrivf 
to  lead  services  w.i.  God'.,  nuaii~  ui  reacliint: 
the  heart  cf  young  Floyd.  Twice  he  and  two 
of  his  fricnd.s  walked  several  mile.s  to  a; tend 
p!'e;'ching  at  ilie  home  of  a  local  doctor.  ai;d 
boiii  time-,  v.ere  di-appoiiitod  bo('all^e  the 
circuit  preacher  did  not  arrive.  While  walk- 
in^-  bark  Iionie  tlie  ■^fccoiid  time,  the  ihref 
bov.,  decided  to  lead  a  community  pr.i\or 
service  of  tlieir  own,  and  from  that  day  on. 
vinin'.^  Floyd,  who  was  only  18  years  old,  nciei 
s".ippfd  preaching. 

Working  in  pioneer  arei-;  of  wt-iern  Nunli 
CRrolina  and  Virginia.  James  Flovd  Fletcher 
sirugiilcd  to  promote  ihe  caute  of  mission.' 
in  an  era  vvlicn  mi.-sion.i  as  we  know  them 
today,  were  not  only  lUKieveloped.  bill  were 
.in  exjilosive  and  cuntrover.sial  i-'^ue.  caii^iiij; 
bitter  factions  in  the  church.  He  Vjecnme  ;•. 
modern  Ajio-tle  Paul,  visituig  and  strength- 
eiiiny  the  churches,  alway.i  preaching:  nii-- 
sioi!.-:  when  uften  not  evfn  i.ine  por.i'in  prc-rni 
believed  in  niis;-ion-;. 

Ar  a;_'e  18.  Floyd  Fle'cher  married  a  hc.vii- 
tiful.  bhulceycd  girl.  Louisa  Barker,  and  tc.- 
gether  they  establi.-hed  a  Christian  huine  for 
the  iiuiuirc  of  14  children,  nine  of  wlioni 
grew  info  adulthood.  Times  were  unbc;ie\a- 
bly  hard  as  ho  recorded  in  hi.^  diary — "I  often 
had  'o  borrow  a  coat,  hat  or  pair  of  slioes  to 
v.var  to  my  appointment,  but  I  kept  goini; 
The  weather  did  not  hinder,  lack  of  clothe."- 
did  not  hinder,  lack  of  conveyance  did  not 
liindcr.  I  reasoned,  God  said  GO.  He  gave 
me  TWO  feet  and  good  health  nnd  provided 
no  other  conveyance.  Children  came — some 
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aJeU— their  nio-Jier  wa=i  an  Invalid,  lienrf.  dis- 
ease and  rheumatism.  We  lived  8  miles  from 
ihe  doctor  and  1  corild  not.  on  our  little 
farm,  make  enough  to  keep  doctor  bUls  paid 
God  only  knows  how  we  lived,  but  we  never 
reached  a,  place  when  tliere  w.as  not  a  bit  of 
ftnyihUig  In  the  house  to  ear  One  morning 
tho.  when  FYed  wa.s  a  ba^iy,  I  ate  corn  bread 
Rnd  w.^jfer  fnr  breakfa?'  " 

For  48  years,  James  Floyd  Fletcher  served 
our  Li.rd  l:i  western  N'orth  Carolin.-v  anj  Vir- 
ginia with  J'lst  this  depth  ot  dedication. 
What,  are  the  fruits  of  a  life  such  as  this? 
This  one  man  established  12  churches,  was 
appointed  ml5-;ionciry  for  36  consecutive  jcars 
by  either  the  North  Carolina  or  Virginia  con- 
ventions and  w<i,>-  the  driving  force  that  re- 
opend  and  firmly  established  Oak  Hill  Acad- 
emy, the  flrot  Baptist  board  school  for  the 
high  school  grades  in  western  Vlrs^lnia  and 
the  fir^t  to  adunt  girls  to  these  grades.  He 
served  as  pastor  w  tJie  ichool  for  ra^my  ycurs 
also. 

Over  a  centurv  h.vs  p.-^-'^od.  but  the  mission 
zeal  of  this  Godly  man  lives  on  today,  not 
only  in  the  lives  of  the  children  an-"  grand- 
children of  the  thousands  he  bipttzed  Into 
ChrUfs  Kingdom,  but  also  in  the  life  of  his 
son,  Mr  A  J.  Fletcher  Mr  Fletcher  ha-s  ex- 
tended his  father's  ministry  Into  our  day 
through  generous  gifts  to  Oak  Hill  Ac.idemy. 
which  Is  still  Infhienclrg  younK  people  for 
Christ  In  western  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
pltiin.  throut;h  sub.-^an'lal  support  of  an  ed- 
ucitlonal  aiincK  to  the  Fletcher  Memorial 
Baptiot  Church  m  West  Jefferson,  and 
through  his  oontlntilng  Interest  and 
support  of  his  own  church  here  In 
Ralelt^h.  The  mission  zeal  kindled  bv  Uie 
lu'ing  example  of  his  father  has  culmla.ited 
In  our  purpose  today,  the  dedication  of  the 
A.  J  Fletcher  Baptist  Cunimunlcatlons  Cen- 
ter HLs  $50.noo  challeni-'e  gift  to  the  Baptists 
of  North  Carolina,  to  be  used  to  equip  this 
Center  h.is  marie  po.s'sitale  our  entry  Into  the 
open  door  of  radio,  cablevlslon.  clused  circuit 
and  television  ministries  In  a  new  and  vital 
way  His  continuing  support  of  Baptist  tele- 
vl.siria  ministries  to  the  deaf,  the  unchurched 
and  to  youth,  through  providing  production 
fac'litles  and  .^tatT  at  the  studios  of  WRAL- 
TV  here  in  R.ilelch.  have  provided  an  almost 
priceless  tool  In  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to 
men  in  our  day.  Surely  Cod  has  blcs.'ed  this 
man  and  has  ble.ssed  us  through  him  as  he 
ha-:  carried  out  the  teachings  of  his  father. 
It  1-  with  grateful  hearts  that  we  are  gath- 
ered here  today  to  share  In  the  continuing 
ffory  of  missions  in  North  Carolina  and  to 
honor  our  friend. 


LOCAL  GOVTR.VMENT  AND  THE 
CLE.XN  AlB  ACT 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

H     CM  ZT  jRSlA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Mari.h  21,  1975 

NTr,  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, durins:  the  course  of  the  leceiit  hear- 
h:gs  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  some  general 
themes  weic  niNed  by  city  and  county 
governments.  The  National  A.s.sociatlon 
of  Counties,  the  National  League  of 
Citie.s.  and  the  U.S.  Conferenc?  of 
Mayors  testified  that  the  deadline  for 
complying  with  auto  emission  standards 
.-Iiould  not  be  e.xtcnded.  the  i^nviron- 
inu-ntal  Protection  Agency  should  be  re- 
quired to  cooperate  with  city  and  county 
governments  in  a  more  Integrated  fash- 
ion, and  money  to  implement  the  neces- 
sary programs  of  air  pollution  eml.^sion 
control,  and  the  related  land  u.--e  and 
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triinspoitaUon  control  measure.^:,  should 
be  made  available. 

Thi.s  common  theme  was  eolioed  In 
tiie  testimony  of  Lo.s  Angeles  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley.  As  the  mayor  of  the  city  mo.-t 
severely  impacted  by  the  rc3ulation:i  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
views  of  Mayor  Bradley  should  be  es- 
pecially enlightening  to  my  colleagues 
wlio  wish  to  know  what  the  Clean  Air 
Act  actually  means  to  cities 

I  will  conclude  my  own  comments  by 
notuTj  that  Los  Angeles  believes  it  can 
live  with  the  Clean  Air  Act.  with  only 
minor  modifications,  as  indicated  in  the 
att.'iched  testimony.  And  if  Los  .\ngeles. 
the  moit  severely  impacted  city  can  do 
it.  then  other  cities  which  are  less  se- 
verely impacted  can  live  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

The  testimony  foUov.-j: 
1--  3IIM0HY  OF  Norman  H.  Emfrskn  us  Be- 
half or  M.\Ycia  Tom  Bbaollv,  Cirr  or  Los 

City  cr  Lo-?  Avon rs 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subconi- 
mlttee,  my  name  Is  Norman  H  Emerson, 
Executive  Assistant  to  Mayor  Bradley.  Uu- 
fortunately.  the  Mayor  was  not  able  to  trav- 
el to  Waahliigtou  and  present  testimony 
oa  the  Important  issue  facing  the  Commit- 
tee. Therefore,  I  will  be  speakiii-  on  his  be- 
half tills  morning. 

As  you  know,  Los  Angeles  la  no  straniter 
t  )  air  pollution — we  have  been  coping  with 
it  longer,  and  possibly  \vit!i  more  concerted 
eifort.s,  than  any  other  area  of  the  Nation. 

For  years,  we  In  Southern  California  have 
been  growing  Increasingly  aware  that  our 
air  pollution  was  steadily  worsenliig  At  the 
same  time,  as  our  anxiety  rose,  there  seemed 
no  way  that  we  could  participate  in  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  — it  was  everywhere,  and 
yet  It  wai  regarded  as  a  highly  specialized, 
technological  problem,  Flr.st.  lnciner;itors 
were  banned,  then  industry  brought  under 
stronger  control,  and  then  finally  wo  dis- 
covered that  we.  ourselves,  in  our  automo- 
biles, represented  the  largest  single  part  of 
this   problem. 

It  was  tl»e  automobile  which  pave  Los 
Angeles  its  mobility.  Its  spread  out  pattern 
of  growth,  and  Its  unique  quality  of  free- 
dom. Now  It  seemed  that  the  automobile  was 
going  to  bll>4ht  this  good  life  And  we  h.'xd  no 
way  of  dealing  as  a  community,  with  this 
vehicle  wu  had  become  dependent  upon.  It 
had  made  each  of  us  Individually  free  and 
now  It  threatened  all  of  us  together 

The  spirit  of  freedom  In  Southern  Califor- 
nia Is  reflected  In  the  fierce  independence 
of  its  sovereign  Incorporated  cities — 78  of 
them  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone  Arid  yet 
it  Is  possible  to  drive  through  15  cities  In 
iO  minutes  on  a  freeway.  In  light  of  the 
•"balkanization"  of  Individual  local  Juris- 
dictions, control  of  moving  sources  was 
shifted  to  the  State  government  In  1967.  and 
we  here  in  the  troubled  area  were  further 
Isolated  from  the  power  to  Improve  our 
slf.iatlon   to  help  ourselves. 

Then.  In  1970.  the  major  Initiative  moved 
to  the  federal  government,  with  passage  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
In  the  four  years  and  two  monfs  this  law  has 
been  In  effect,  we  have  finally: 

1  Measured  the  true  extent  of  the  air 
pollution  problem  for  the  first  time.  The 
Environmental  Protection  .Agency's  82";  eas 
rationing  proposal  for  Los  Angeles  was 
greeted  with  shock  and  scorn,  but  the  point 
had  been  made — No  longer  could  we  confine 
our  efforts  to  carburetor  and  Ignition  ad- 
justments, and  a  partial  control  of  staMou- 
arv  sources 

2  Citizen  suits  have  forced  the  EP.A  to 
hioK  the  problem  In  '•he  face,  and  to  utter 
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jccvloiLsiy  unililnkable  strategies  Involving 
control  of  e.xlsting  transportation,  and 
projected  land  uses.  Today  the  question  is 
not  whether  such  controls  are  realistic,  but 
u  ho  sliould  administer  thorn, 

Th.e  practical  etrect  of  the  EP.\'s  elTort.s  to 
(levl.se  .strategies  to  meet  these  enormous 
<  halleuges  has  been  to  awaken  stale  and 
I'cal  governments  to  their  responsibility 
to  Implement  programs  which  will  bo  ef- 
fec'lve,  on  the  greater  scale  which  has 
emerged,  while  preserving  the  .social  and 
economic  weU-being  of  their  constituents 
as  well.  I  would  like  to  Ulubtrate  how  this 
h."';  occurred: 

In  1973,  tho  EPA  Lsued  a  Trnn.sportatlon 
Control  Pl.'in  containing  measures  which 
V,  ere  clenrly  untenable  in  Los  Angeles  be- 
r:\U5e  of  our  e'«tre:ne  dependence  on  the 
atitcjnobile.  The  obvious  necessity  of  tind- 
i!'j  and  providing  reali.uic  alternativee  lit 
ail  iiiiprccedenied  spark  of  cooperaMoii 
:;moiit;  local  J.aiodlctioiis  hi  our  pan  of  the 
Nltlon. 

A  local  agcncif-s  t-^'^y.  tove  v  iis  formed,  nnd 
lu  a  very  short  period,  a  plan  of  transpor- 
tation controls  was  developed  and  submitted 
by  the  Joint  members  of  the  ta;~k  force  to  the 
Envlronmenial   Protection   Agency, 

Subsequently,  the  EPA  inc'luded  many  of 
the  t.'\,k  force's  reconuiieiida* :011s  in  a  re- 
vl,-cd  Traa:;portatlon  Control  Plan,  and 
added  parking  surcharge,  parking  manage- 
ment, and  gasoline  rationing  measures  to 
bring  a  massive  reduction  in  vehicle  miles 
travelled  (VMT),  In  order  to  achieve  the 
National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  by 
1977,  At  the  time  of  this  announcement,  the 
Acting  Adiiilnislraior  acknowledged  that  the 
gR3  limitation  provision  could  not  be  en- 
forced without  catastrophic  results,  and  that 
eventual  amendment  of  the  Cle.in  .^Ir  Af 
would  be  mandatory. 

Neverthele!*s.  a  dialogue  has  been  opeue.l 
between  federal  and  local  governments,  and 
a  basis  for  local  luillative  h.'d  been  e&- 
tabli.'^hed. 

Subsequently,  ^following  promulgation  hi 
August  1974  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  of  its  parking  management  rcg- 
iilatlon.s,  we  reconvened  the  task  force  ■'< 
prepare  an  approprl;i-e  rc-^powc  in  m\  ef- 
fort to  demonstrate  a  cnod  faith  effort,  we 
are  traiL-^mittlng  to  FP.\  a  pro^-ram  for  de- 
veloping' a  local  parking  management  plan. 
.\ttached  1.5  an  outUi.e  of  the  prof:ram 
whl'ii  we  Intend  to  finaU,-e  by  Smnmer  of 
1975,  (See  Attaclmioin  I  1  T\\e  program  Ls 
part  of  a  region-wide  e::ort  being  Jointly 
sponsored  bv  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection .^genc\- 

Durlne  the  la.st  year  a  number  of  other  ac- 
tions have  been  taken  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, to  redu  e  auto  use  and  vehicle  miles 
traveled.  It  is  important  to  note  that  many 
of  these  actions  have  dual  objectives:  im- 
proving air  qualltv  and  coii-er-.lng  cnertty  re- 
.'■ources,  TTiese  ar'ion<;  Inchirie: 

Adoption  by  the  Sourher;i  California  As- 
sociation of  Oovernment.^.  (SCAG)  the  met- 
ropolitan planning  organisation  lor  the  re- 
gion, of  a  Short  Ranite  Regional  Transpor- 
tation Plan,  with  a  goal  ot  reducing  VMT  by 
20  ;  .  with  speciilc  elemcntii  for: 

Preferential  Treatment  for  High-Occtipaii- 
■n-  Vehicles 

Traffic  Control  Improvements 

Carpool  .Action  Pro^Tams 

Bus-related  Impro'.  ements 

Commuter  Pall  Service 

Bicycle  Related  Improvement? 

I  See  Attachments  11  Sc  III  1 

Lnplementatlon  by  tlie  Souher:i  Caluor- 
i.ia  Rapid  7ran,slt  DL-trlct  of  a  bi;s  service 
Improvement  program  with  the  foUowdng 
components: 

A  25c  flat  fare,  which  has  lucrea.=ed  rlder- 
-hlp  by  more  than  100,000  riders  per  work- 
flay. 
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Increased  bus  fleet  by  more  than  400 
buses,  with  300  more  buses  planned  by  thU 

c-ummer. 

Park  and  ride  lots  In  15  different  locations. 
Implementation    of    two    major    grid    bus 
systems. 

Completion  of  the  Fl  Mon;e  Busv.ay  (sim- 
ilar to  the  Shirley  Expressway  Virginia' 
Wiihhlneton.  DC),  stimulating  a  3n0'"<.  in- 
crease  in  rldership  trom  suburban  Los  An- 
gele,-  Count V  to  the  Los  .Angeles  Central  Busi- 
re^s  District  iCBDi.  (See  Attachment  IV,) 
The  Cny  of  Los  .Angeles  luis  tuUen  similar 
steps,  for  example: 

Establishment  of  one  hiite  of  a  major  down- 
town street  for  u^e  as  a  cotttra-flow  bus  lane 
to  speed  comnuUers  from  the  El  Monte  Bus- 
V.-:  y  tIiror,.^h  the  Los  Angeles  CBD. 

Implementation  of  a  $700,000  regionul  com- 
puter car  pool  matching  protrram. 

An  arrangement  with  the  Rapid  Transit 
District  for  implementation  of  a  subscrip- 
tion bus  program  for  City  employees. 

Development  of  a  dial-a-rlde  comnunilty 
transit  program. 

Expansion  of  a  mini-bus  pro-riini  In  down- 
town Los  Angeles. 

We  believe  lliese  actions  to  be  positive 
(ind  we  will  continue  to  work  for  Implemen- 
tation of  meaningful  programs  to  reduce  auto 
use  and  vehicle  miles  traveled.  But  the  air 
pollution  problem  in  Southern  California  Is 
still  a  severe  health  problem.  For  example, 
recent  studies  have  shown  that  air  quality 
in  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin  deteriorated 
during  1974.  almost  equaling  levels  not 
reached  since  1971.  In  particular,  levels  of 
oxidant,  the  principal  constituent  of  smog, 
escalated  noticeably.  Within  Los  Angeles 
County,  the  days  on  which  State  standards 
for  total  oxidant  (a  1-hour  average  of  .10 
ppm)  was  equalled  or  exceeded  rose  from 
185  in  1973  to  215  in  1974.  almost  equalling 
the  1971  total  of  218  days.  Additionally,  re- 
search over  the  last  three  years  by  scientists 
shows  that  pollutants  generated  In  Los  An- 
geles and  Orange  Counties  reached  Inland 
communities  by  mid  to  late  afternoon  and 
can  hit  rural  areas  more  than  100  miles  away. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  emission  In  the 
amount  that  comes  from  Los  Angeles  County 
could  cause  Federal  ozone  standards  of  .08 
part  per  million  (ppm)  to  be  exceeded  at 
least  as  fur  as  160  miles  away. 

Mavor  Bradley  Is  deeply  concerned  with 
recent  Administration  proposals  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  reduce  the  current 
momentum  we  possess  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, In  a  recent  letter  to  Bussell  Train 
tho  Mavor  stated: 

"At  a  time  when  the  public  and  local 
oRlcials  are  working  to  reduce  auto  use  It 
would  be  unwise  and  counter-productive  to 
grant  a  delay  In  direct  source  auto  emission 
standards." 

It  mav  be  in.^tnirtl'.e  to  point  out  that  last 
year  before  a  Senate  Subcommittee.  Mr, 
Train  testltied  that: 

"If  we  were  to  postpone  the  rc(iiiirements 
for  auto  emissions  for  a  year,  the  nation's 
overall  momentum  In  achieving  health- 
related  air  quaiity  standards  would  suffer. 
...  A  jio.^lpoiiement  would  require  that 
Ko'm«  transportation  control  plans  would 
have  to  lio  made  more  stringent." 

Mayor  Bradl(>y  holds  the  strong  position 
that  we  should  not  waver  from  a  basic  com- 
mitment to  the  Integrity  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  health  of  the  American  people  must 
be  protected  against  environmental  hazards. 
We  must  beware  of  attempts  to  "balance  en- 
vlromuental  concerns  with  energy  require- 
ments'". This  position  may  be  shortsighted, 
for  it  assumes  environmental  standards  are 
a  "(.ommodlty"  that  can  be  bartered.  Yet,  as 
you  know,  many  elements  of  implementa- 
tion plans  have  been  deleted,  administra- 
tively or  by  Congress,  on  a  piece-meal  basis. 
In  view  of  the  Mayor's  basic  position  I 
V  'uild   like  to  make  the  following  specific 
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proposiils  re 
Air  Act  ■ 

Federal  Preemption— V.'e  strongly  .support 
continuation  of  a  "CalUornia  Waner  •  in  the 
Act  which  would  permit  the  setting  of  strict- 
er (than  the  National)  standards  to  meet 
the  state's  more  severe  air  quality  problem 
Since  1969,  the  state  has  utilized  the  ex- 
isting waiver  and  has  achieved  greater  prog- 
ress In  reducing  individual  automobile  emis- 
sions than  any  other  state  in  the  Nation  To 
maintain  and  buUd  upon  this  momentum, 
California  must  have  the  authority  to  ad- 
vance its  own  air  pollution  program  at  a  pii^ " 
ahead  of  other  less  smog-impacted  areas. 

Auto  Emission  Control  Standards -V.'e  op- 
pose any  delay  In  the  scheduled  Implemen- 
tation of  stricter  Federal  automobile  control 
emission  standards. 

California  will  be  maintaining  the  1977 
standards.  We  have  not  seen  convincing  evi- 
dence to  Justify  a  delay  for  California  or  the 
rest  of  the  Country.  The  potential  sulfate 
problem  must  be  dealt  with  directly— em- 
ploying every  available  option  in  mitigating 
and  averting  any  potential  problem  before 
it  reaches  significant  proportions.  Such  a 
strategy  should  Include  the  setting  of  a  1577 
sulfate  standard. 

Ambient  Air  Quality  Standard.^— 'U'e  sup- 
port the  existing  federal  primary  ambient 
air  quality  standards,  which  relate  to  the 
protection  of  public  health  and  recommend 
that  ambient  standards,  as  minimum  stand- 
ards, continue  to  be  uniform  nationwide. 
Such  standards  should  be  subject  to  future 
review  whenever  new  evidence  emerges  con- 
cerning their  validity.  An  immediate  com- 
prehensive study  to  Improve  knowledge  r: 
health  effects  of  oxidants  and  sulfates  would 
be  beneficial. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evideiKe  chal- 
lenging the  standards,  we  believe  it  prudent 
and  responsible  to  support  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  conclusion  that  "hi 
general,  the  evidence  that  has  accumulated 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  Federal  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards  by  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator on  April  30,  1971,  supports  those 
standards."  » 

Extension  of  1977  Statutory  Dead'.ities— 
'We  support  amendments  to  the  .Act  which 
wx)uld  permit  the  EPA  Administrator  to 
extend  the  1977  air  quality  achievement 
deadlnes,  following  a  ca.se  by  case  review- 
by  the  EPA  Administrator,  (1)  for  air  basins 
where  all  reasonable  control  efforts  are  now 
In  effect,  and  (2)  If  a  compliance  or  imple- 
mentation schedule  Is  established  by  agree- 
ment of  EPA,  the  Governor,  and  the  appro- 
priate'comprehensive  regional  and  local  plan- 
ning agencies  requiring  specific  Increment.s 
of  progress  toward  achievement  and  main- 
tenance of  the  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards.  After  such  an  approvable  sched- 
ule has  been  developed,  time  limits  re- 
lated to  specific  measurable  steps  toward 
achievement  would  substitute  lor  the  exi.-t- 
Ing  statutory  deadlines. 

An  open-ended  or  unconditlr-.al  exten- 
sion Is  unwarranted  because  it  cottld  offer 
"relief"  from  the  Act  to  regions  which  can 
achieve  the  federal  standards  iLslng  reason- 
able efforts  In  the  very  near  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  ft  compliance  and  Implementa- 
tion schedule  for  "long  term  achievers"  In 
critical  air  basins  would  provide  state  and 
local  officials  with  a  specific  timetable  and 
a  series  of  milestones  In  air  quality  progress 
which  would  be  helpful  In  developing  a 
sense  of  urgency.  In  sustaining  a  coordi- 
nated Intergovernmental  respoi.se  to  the  air 
quality  problem,  and  In  providing  a  measure 
of  effort  and  progress  against  which  the 
Individual  citizen  could  evaluate  achieve- 
ment. 

Land  Use  and  Transportation  Planning  to 
Achieve  Air  Quality  Standards.  We  acknowl- 
edge that  In  the  absence  of  an  almost  totally 
clean  engine,  which  Is  not  yet  on  thJ  liori.'on. 
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:niio  emission  control  devices  alone  win  not 
permit  most  of  California's  urban  areas  to 
achieve  and  maintain  federal  air  quality 
standards  Land  use  and  tran-sportation  plan- 
inir.'  measures  in  some  form  will  be  neces- 
tarv.  t  ;gcther  with  strict  tuforccment  of 
controls  on  primary  sources.  10  achieve 
liealthy  air  quality  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Much  (.onfu.  ion  and  doubt  has  been  gen- 
erated about  the  clltcti-.euess  of  ccrtai.i 
transportation  control  measures  detit;ned  to 
rrciuce  vehicle  emi.:s:ons,  such  as  an  indirect 
or  complex  source  review.  Whether  or  not 
a.iv  single  laud  use  or  transportation  strat- 
egy l3  valid,  ho.vever,  does  not  diminish 
recognition  of  the  eveai.tul  n^cd  in  the  crit:- 
CLil  air  basins  to  reduce  vehicle  eimssicus  by 
Kupplomenting  strict  controls  on  primary^cr 
direct  sources  with  air  quality  plan:.ing  for 
iiirt'.rcct  sources. 

romprehe;:s:vc  Arcawide  Planning  .A'tjency 
to  Itr.plempi.t  Land  Use  and  Transportation 
Planning,  We  .support  incentives  in  the  Clean 
^'T  Act  that  land  use  and  transpcnation 
meiisures  to  achieve  air  quality  be  under- 
taken by  a  basinv.iUc,  comprehe:-,hive  plan- 
ning agency  composed  of  at  least  half  locally 
elected  officials  vvhich  also  has  Jurisdiction 
over  region-vide  traiisporiaiion,  water-re- 
la'cd  an°d  lai.d  r.re  plannii^j;  programs. 

Although  an  area'.vlde  pl.i-uiing  agency 
with  such  re.sponslbintles  as  described  abo'.e 
1,-,  desperately  needed  in  Califcrni;i.  sud;  ati 
agency  which  has  the  atituority  to  enforce 
Its  planning  decisions  has  not  yet  been 
e.stabllshed,  Ei~.'~oi'ragen-.cnt  through  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clean  .Air  Act  would  be  wel- 
come. However,  air  qtiulity-rehujd  land  use 
and  transportation  planning  should  still  be 
coordinated  with  co:npeting  rcc-iohal  or  slate 
land  use  and  trat^sportatlon  priorities.  Local 
agencies  acting  individually,  or  a  compre- 
hensive arenvs  ;de  planning  a:-ency.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Governcr  or  the  State  Air 
Resottrces  Board,  should  retain  the  legal  abil- 
i*y  and  indeed  obligation  to  weigh  air  quality 
ob'ectives  apalnst  other  .social,  economic  or 
environmental  objectives,  particularly  if  the 
achievement  of  air  quality  objectives  would 
restilt  r.i  uiircasotiable  disruption  or  prevent 
Tie  achievement  r-f  prcgrants  to  c';re  serious 
economic  and  social  problems.  The  proce- 
dures and  criteria  for  balar.cing  air  quality- 
related  land  use  and  transportation  plans 
ac;ain;t  competing  considerations  would  be 
elements  of  the  Implementation  or  compli- 
ance plan. 

Improve  Ft*  1  Efflclency--We  urge  that  a 
ir.nndatory  fuel  e.Ticlency  prcpram.  establish- 
in  j  a  minimum  average  fuel  improvement  of 
4'^  ,  be  incorporated  into  the  Cle.an  Air  Act, 
Our  experience  wi'h  auto  pn]lu;lon  control 
si;,  ws  that  a  voluntary  fuel  efficiency  im- 
provement program  w-lU  not  work.  There  i^ 
cnnvinf'ing  evidence  th.-it  we  don't  need  ti 
sacrifice  auto  emission  r'andards  to  achieve 
tnrre;i=ed  ftiel  emcieticy,  .A  recent  joint  EPA 
DOT  report  doctimented  that  a  40' '  !:icrease 
m  gas  mileage  can  be  readied  by  1980  with- 
out altering  the  Act's  requirements.  The  re- 
port also  sia'ed  tha'  fuel  efliciency  improve- 
ments by  GO-  could  be  reached  by  i;i85  .Ad- 
ditionally a  report  by  the  Committee  0:1 
Motor  Vehicle  Emission?  of  the  N.AS  came  to 
a  sim:lar  conchisloii. 

.Assured  Availabill;;.-  of  Ma-s  Transl'  Vehi- 
c'.es  and  Assistance— We  recommend  that  the 
Congress  and  .Administration  take  .specifi.t 
action  to  assure  that  bus  manufacturer,. 
produce  buses  in  adequate  quantities  and  in 
I'.ine  for  e.^ective  utilization  In  air  pollution 
mipacted  regions.  Si.ite  and  local  revenue 
.sources  need  to  be  supplemented  by  major 
atid  lon,:t-tcr!ii  commitmen:  of  prijiry  f'!d- 
er.ii  funding. 

T!;o  clTecti\eness  of  land  u^e  and  tr,ii.s- 
portation  planning  and  control  programs  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  availability  of  attrac- 
tive, convenient,  and  efficient  alternatives  to 
lo-.v-DCcupaucy  auto  use,  Bu.ses  would  appear 
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'o  pUij  the  biggest  role  In  Mieie  eifoni  to 
reduce  vehicle  miles  traveled.  But  bus  avalU 
aolUty  Is  a  severe  problem  to  the  Nation's 
cities.  Ill  Southern  California  It  takes  ap- 
proximately nine  to  ten  months  from  order 
TO  delivery  to  receive  full  .supply  of  buses 
crciered. 

In  a  recent  repon  the  Southern  California 
it.ipld  IransU  District  (SCRTD)  noted: 

••AUhouKh   the  District  had  placed  orders 
'■■irly    m    1974    for   300    full-sized    buses,    the 
large   backlog   of  orders   made   It    Impossible 
to   receive  delivery   until   December    n'i74i 
wlieii  Gencr  il  Motors  units  arrived   ' 

A  recent  order  by  the  SCRTD  placed  ui'h 
R  'hr  Inc  .  of  San  Diego  has  been  delayed  fi.r 
■}  to  6  weeks  bec.iuse  of  backlog  problem,- 
•■i'  ludintr  a  six-month  b^.klog  In  wheel  de- 
l.vt-rks.  Rohr  bus  production  capability  has 
decreased  from  15  buses  per  day  in  1070  to  8 
a  day  in  1975.  The  PreMdent  ot  Rohr  which 
produces  about  35  .  of  the  munk-lpal  buses 
built  In  the  U.S..  recently  stated  that  It  Is 
now  turning  down  bu.-^lness  becau^^e  It  can't 
^et  the  money  it  jieeds  o  imreaie  Its  pru- 
duction  capacity. 

The  Congress  has  an  urgent  responsibilily 
to  generate  expanded  bus  production  in  this 
Country.  Such  expansion  may  come  about 
only  If  the  Congress  legislates  ttpprrmriate 
controls  and  incentives.  The  Mnvor  believes 
that  the  Congress  must  act  to  require  the 
auto  Industry  to  produce  more  energy  effi- 
cient vehicles  includiiut  smaller  autos  and 
more  bu.ses.  I.,;st.  it  should  be  pointed  out 
tnat  the  bus  prodtiction  situation  may  be 
^\mptomatlc  of  a  larger  i.vsue.  as  the  Mayor 
i.oted  one  year  ago  beiore  the  Senate  Sub- 
cmmlttce  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly: 

•  Congrt..s  has  a  responsibility  to  examine 
t.ie  auto  hidusiry  which  may  be  going 
i:.rou.ijh  a  major  transitional  stage,  affording 
t.ie  nation  an  opportunity  to  redirect  the 
priorities  of  the  three  major  corporations 
Which  have  -uch  an  enormoiw  impact  on  the 
nation.  If  the  Coiit:re.-s  is  reluct.uit  t.,  act 
v.e  may  be  faced  with  raa.ssue  uncmplownent 
and  economic  stagnation,  and  subsequent 
calls  for  .spending  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
b.ul  out  the  auto  industry,  as  w.is  the  case 
itctnMy   with  aerospace  companies." 

In  closing  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
Mayor    Bradley   stands   readv    to   work    with 
tne  Congre.ss  to  develop  const.Mu  live  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  In  this  recard 
such  legislation  must  acknowiedgp  the 'f net 
tnat   California,   and    particularlv   Southern 
California,  has  se\ere  health-related  air  qual- 
ity  problems.   We   will   pui.-^ue  otir  responsl- 
bi.lty    to    Institute    t.aii.-portatloii    controls 
and    other    measures    to    niliumlye    our    air 
pollution  generating  actlvitv.  in  return    nev 
federal  legislation  must  also  maintain  Cal- 
ifornia's   ablll'y    to    deal    directly    with    the 
auto  industry  and  the  need  to  develop  new 
and  more  eilec'ive  emission  control  systems 
or  better  yet.  basic  new  engines  which  will 
not  require  i.ew  add-on  devices.  The  Mayor 
holds  the  position   th.it   a  wholehearted  "re- 
treat   Irom    the    integrity   of   the   Clean    Air 
Act  is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation 
especially  California    It  Is  his  hope  that  the 
Congre.ss  will  seek  a  positive  and  forthright 
course   to  protect   the  public   heaUh   In    ihe 
^Nations  urban  areas. 
I  hank  vou. 
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ernmental  officials  are  fru.strated  bv  the 
lack  of  comprehension  bv  the  Federal 
Government   ol    the   problems   actually 
facing  local  government.  I  do  not  claim 
and   never   have  claimed,   that  Federal 
legislators  and  bureaucrats  are  evil  peo- 
ple   trying  to  destroy  local  government 
and  beni  on  making  conditions  as  un- 
plea.sant   as    they   can.   Rather.   I   have 
argued  that  they  are  inexperienced  in 
local  government,  and  so  far  removed 
ph.vsically  from  tlie  problems  thev  seek 
to  solve  that  they  cannot  help  but  pro- 
duce results  which  are  worse  than  the 
original  jnoblems. 

One  of  the  prime  examples  of  the  lark 
of  understanding  is  the  passion  found  in 
the  Congress  for  enacting  ICRisIation 
which  overrides,  or  .-upersodcs,  State  and 
local  laws.  The  courts  have  long  since 
established  the  legal  iioint  that  v. hen 
Federal  and  State  laws  conflict,  the  lat- 
ter must  give  way.  Indeed,  the  Nation 
tougnt  a  long  and  bloody  war  over  Uie 
point,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  pres- 
ently raiding  it.  What  is  not  so  clctir  is 
that  the  Fedeiiil  Government  ought  to 
step  in  wherever  it  thinks  be<t,  and  pass 
laws  which  will  supersede  State  laws  or 
which  will  impose  penalties  unless  State 
laws  are  enacted  v.Iiich  ronrorm  (o  the 
Federal  law. 

Today.  xMr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
extremely  absorbing  article  by  Mr.  James 
B.  Croy.  a  Research  Associate  v.ith  the 
Oklahoma  Legislative  Council,  published 
in   the  current  i.ssuc  of  State  Govern- 
ment,  a   publication   of  the  Council  of 
State   Governments.   Mr.   Crov's   article 
outline,-,  fi\e  types  of  Federal  superses- 
sion, which  I  would  like  to  mention  and 
comment  on  briefly.  The  first  is  "overt 
superse.ssion."  .so  called  because  the  lan- 
guage which  characterizes  it  is  dcarlv 
stated  in  the  legislation  itself:  "the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  supersede  any 
and  all  K;ws  of  the  States"  and  their 
political  subdivisions.  A  good  example  of 
this  type  of  legislation,  and  one  which 
IS  particularly  offensive  to  manv  citizens 
of  my  State,  is  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of    1.966,    which    burdens    us    with    the 
'•spring  forward,  fall  back"  conundrum 
twice  a  year. 

The  second  type  of  supersession  Mr. 
Croy  calls  "unle.ss-surpri.se."  because 
unless  the  State  law  acrecs  with  the  Fed- 
eral, surprise,  the  State  law  falls  in  Mr 
Croy's  words: 

If  v.e  agree,  then  ue  are  both  right;  but 
.r  v.e  di^a^ree.  then  I  alone  am  right. 


FEDERAL  SUPERSESSIO.V 

HON.  JAKE  GARN 

f>f    VT.\H 

;v    I  Kb  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  21,  197 5 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  if  l  have 
sounded  a  recurring  theme  since  I  came 
to  Uie  U.S.  Senate.  It  Is  that  local  gov- 


Mr.  Croy  cites  the  Mine  Safetv  Act 
of  1971  and  the  campaign  reform  act  of 
the  same  year  as  examples,  but  here  he 
could  have  multiplied  examnlcs  without 
end. 

•Enforced  compliance"  is  the  third 
tvpe  of  supersession,  often  used  In  en- 
vironmental legislation.  It  ,s  a  type  with 
which  I  have  had  personal,  and  painful 
experience.  In  these  cases,  the  Federal 
law  requires  a  State  to  act.  and  if  it  falls 
to  do  so,  for  whatever  reason,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  assume  jurisdic- 
tion m  the  area.  Under  authority  of 
Federal  air  quality  legislation,  the  "En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  threat- 
ened me.  as  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  Governor  of  Uie  State  of  Utah 


^^un  lail  and  a  fine  if  we  did  not  pro- 
duce air  quality  plans  acceptable  to  the 
biu-eaucrats  in  Washington. 

Occa-sionally  the  Federal  Government 
gets  burned  with  this  type  of  legislation, 
lor  instance.  Conuiress  passed  a  Meat  In- 
spection Act  which  required  that  States 
enact  meat  in.spection  laws  meeting  Fed- 
eral standards.  If  the  States  did  not  the 
throat  ran,  the  Federal  Government 
would  step  in.  Faced  with  this  situation, 
most  States  did  the  obvious  thing,  and 
chopped  their  meat  insjoection  programs, 
which  were,  of  course,  quite  adequate' 
leaving  Washington  to  do  the  v.ork.  and 
pick  up  the  tab. 

A   similar   situation   is   now   brewing 
v.iih  respect   to  pesticide  control.   Tlie 
1972  amendments  to  the  Fedcr.'l  Iiise;;- 
ticide.  Fungicide  and  R'jdenticide  Act— 
PIFR  A— provided  that  certain  pesticid'^ 
could  only  be  ai)r-lied  bv  "certified  ap- 
plicators."   and    that    the    applicators 
would  be  certified  by  the  States.  Since 
most  Staffs  have  a  pesticide  leyuKaory 
program,  it  v.  as  i;ot  widelv  thoutrht  that 
there  would  be  a  problem  with  this  pro- 
\ision,  until  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  began  to  spet  ii'v  what  kind 
of  training  and  certify  in-  procedures  a 
State  would  have  to  provide.  Nt/w  many 
States,   my   own  induded.   ate   bttlking 
atid   telling  Wasl,in!:;ton   to   certify   the 
api. lie;-) tors.   EPA   is   claiming   that   the 
law  gives  them  no  authorit/  to  certify 
applicators,   .-.inre  it    has   no   buduct   to 
cany  out  a  function  it  is  trving  to  im- 
pose on  the  States.  Of  cour.^e,  the  law 
gave   EPA   no  authority   to  require  the 
incretlibly  comiilex  and  expcn.sive  State 
plans  eithei-.  but  that  did  not  stop  them. 
The  fourth  type  of  super.-ession  is  one 
that  prevents  a  State  from  acting  where 
the  Federal  Government  has.  The  Fed- 
eral Cigarette  Labeling  Act.  for  instance 
requires  a  Federal  health  warning'.  ai(i 
prohibits  any  State  from  requiring  any 
addition. d  or  different  warning.  EPA  also 
claims  that  FTPRA  as  amended  prohibits 
States    from    reqtiirin.r;    any   cautionary 
labelin':;  not    required  by  the  EPA.  And 
tiiat  in  the  face  of  widely  vaiviii'.:  use 
p.Uteins  on  different  crops  in  different 
le^'ions  of  the  country,  and  the  ininos.si- 
bility  of  a  single  label  carryinfr  all  pos- 
sible variant  use  in.'-tructions. 

The  last  tvpe  of  supel■ses^i()n   in  the 
iiiandaiinR  of  certain  actions  on  the  imrL 
01  local  officials  by  Federal  oiricials.' We 
all  know  about  the  rivers  of  pai)er'vor!-- 
fiowing   from   the  States   aiui   cities   to 
Washin.'Uon  and  it=;  regional  offices,  and 
I  have  warned  on  this  floor  of  the  budg- 
etary effect,s  of  certain  interpretations  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  amend- 
ments adopted  L^st  year.  This  same  type 
oi   superscs.sion   allows  Federal   officials 
to  perform  tasks  which  normally  would 
be  performed  by  local  officials.  Mr.  Croy 
cites  the  example  of  the  1965  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  which  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  ap- 
portionment of  wheat  acreage  allotments, 
which  the  States  normally  would  carry 
out. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  in  this  Nation 
challenges  of  incredible  complexity,  chal- 
lenges which  will  tax  the  best  efforts  of 
all  men  of  good  will  to  meet.  As  Federal 
legislators,  we  must  be  aware,  not  only 
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of  the  fact  that  local  mayors,  city  coun- 
t  illors,  county  commissioners,  aldermen. 
Governors,  and  just  plain  people,  are  men 
of  pood  will,  but  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
extraordinarily  competent  people.  I  am 
r.ot  -vu-ing  that  they  could  come  back 
l-.crc  to  Washington  and  run  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW.  but  they  do  not  have  to 
do  that.  What  they  can  do  is  run  their 
local  schools  and  health  centers,  and 
thev  can  do  that  a  whole  lot  better  than 
HEW  can  and  better  than  they  can  do  it 
with  HEW  looking  over  their  t;houlders. 
What  someone  needs  to  do  is  to  make  the 
point  that  the  Apostle  Paul  made  in  a 
slightly  different  context: 

All  things  are  In-.vful  unto  me  but  all  things 
.\ro  not  expedient. 

Court  decisions  have  pretty  well  cstab- 
li.-hed  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  pretty  much  anything  it  wants  to,  un- 
der cover  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  or  the  taxing  power,  or 
something.  But  we  need  to  begin  to  re- 
alize that  Federal  solutions  are  not  always 
the  best  ones;  that  sometimes  variance 
among  the  States  is  desirable,  indeed 
essential,  if  restrictive  regulations  and 
guidelines  are  to  be  avoided.  The  Federal 
nature  of  this  rei:iublic  provides  us  with 
a  God-given  opportimity  for  social  ex- 
perimentation. One  State  can  ti-y  some- 
thing, and  if  it  works  out.  others  can 
adopt  it.  The  State  of  Oregon  adopted  a 
law  a  fe-.v  years  ago  banning  non-retum- 
tible  beverage  containers.  At  the  time 
there  was.  and  there  still  is.  considerable 
pressure  for  a  national  law.  Well,  maybe 
Oregon's  law  is  a  good  thing.  If  it  is.  that 
will  become  apparent,  and  if  it  does,  I 
hope  the  State  of  Utah  will  enact  one 
too.  If  it  is  not,  that  too  will  become 
apparent,  and  Utah  will  be  able  to  avoid 
a  mistake.  II  a  national  law  had  pa.ssed, 
we  would  all  be  stuck  with  it,  and  it 
should  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  it  is 
easier  to  pa.ss  laws  than  to  repeal  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  insert  Mr.  Croy's  fine 
article  in  the  Rlcord.  and  1  urge  all  my 
tollea'uies  to  read  it  and  heed  it : 

FrT)r?.\L  SrvFRSESsioN:     The   Fond   ■i<i 

DOMIN.MION 

(By  James  B.  Croy) 
(Observers  of  the  American  federal  s\stcni 
ftre  aware  of  the  tendency  of  Cougr.^ss  to 
supersede  state  laws  and  authority.  The 
dlmeusio:":  of  such  natlnr.r>.l  actions  have  not 
been  well  observed  or  quantified.  I  his  nrti- 
rle.  based  on  the  lui'hor's  research  for  the 
Oklal.oma  Lcgislathe  Council.  s;)otllg:Hs  the 
past   decade's   federal    actions.) 

It  would  be  difTii'uU  to  dctcrmjr.e  whether 
the  framers  of  th.e  US.  Constitiition  could 
foresee  a  time  wh.en  the  natlnn.ii  gfi\einment 
would  almost  totally  domlnnte  the  E-tates. 
Such,  .'peculatlrin  ',\'ii!d  be  cxtr.Tiip^ius  nt  any 
rate,  for  it  is  a  f.ict  that  t'ne  Stales'  power  to 
govern  Independently  has  been  progrc!;Fively 
end  incontro-. ertibly  diminished. 

Oc.e  of  the  prji'c-scs  by  which  ll-.r-  .shift 
cI  power  has  been  accomplished  Is  federal 
.si;persesslon,  which  this  arti'le  is  designed 
to  explore.  Super.ses.-lcn  Is  detlncd  as  the 
prc'Cess  by  which  a  State  Is  deprived  of  Juris- 
diction over  matters  embrncrd  by  contrrcs- 
slonal  nets,  which  acts  require  the  States  to 
pa^s  lav.s  of  equal  strlneency  or  else  the  fed- 
cral  law  will  control;  It  Is  forced  compliance 
with  federal  legislation  by  the  States  and  it 
U  the  entering  Into  a  contract  by  the  Indi- 
\id\U(l  States  and  the  federal  government  for 
the  provision  of  services  (throug'n  hnvs)  re- 
gardless c)f  state  laws 
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In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  form  ar.d 
effect  of  the  supersession  utilized  by  the  na- 
tional government,  I  perused  the  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large  for  the  ye:\:s  1961 
through  1973.  This  cursory  and  s  jmewhat 
simplistic  analysis  revealed  48  acts  wbii-h 
contain  provisions  of  a  supersessive  nature. 
Tliat  the  supersession  Is  not  always  a  major 
thrust  of  the  act — and  Indeed  at  times  seems 
to  have  been  completely  superfluous—Is  not 
of  Importance  here,  for  our  Interest  is  In  the 
fact  that  the  national  level  A  govetnment 
has  deemed  it  necessary  to  appropriate  a 
power  that  a  State  possessed  or  to  dsprUe 
the  States  of  an  opportunity  to  a.=suine  that 
power  in  the  future. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  ilic  48 
acts  found  to  be  sup'ersesslve  are  all.  at  the 
time  of  this  writing,  constitutionally  valid. 
The  federal  government  must  have  a  consti- 
tutional basis  for  the  assumption  of  power. 
Just  as  a  State  must  have  constitutlD.ial  au- 
thority to  govern  In  a  given  area.  In  mv  study 
of  supersesslve  language,  I  found  five  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  of  partlcul.ar 
Import: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  To  lay  and 
collect  Taxes.  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to 
pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  tlie  common 
Defense  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United 
States;  but  all  Duties.  Imposts  and  Excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States  (Article  I,  Section  8,  Clau.'se  1 ) 

The  Congress  shall  hare  Porier  ...  To 
regulate  Commerce  with  Foreign  Nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  Tribes;  (Article  I,  Section  8.  C:.-aise  3  i 
The  Conr/ress  shall  have  Pourr  ...  To 
make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  nece.=  >.iry  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  Execution  the  fore- 
going Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Offi- 
cer thereof.  (Article  I.  Section  8.  Clatise  18) 
This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  Pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  In  the 
Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Con- 
trary notwithstanding.  (Article  VI.  Clause  2) 
The  Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prnhil>ilPd  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people.  (Amendment  10) 
Four  of  the  five  sections  quoted  a!!  btit 
the  Tenth  Amendment,  which  has  been  ti.e 
States'  only  guardian,  have  been  used  as 
foundations  for  supersesslve  IctLslation. 
These  provisions  have  been  dLssectcd.  exam- 
ined, Interpreted,  and  otherwise  scrutinlTied 
for  almost  two  centuries.  With  tlie  passace 
of  time,  tlie  words  have  taken  on  new  mean- 
ings, and  of  late  Con^'ress  has  fallen  back 
on  the  interpretations  to  Justify  i.'-->umpllon 
of  a  wide  range  of  powers. 

Most  of  the  48  supersesshe  acts  studied 
proclaim  their  constitutional  foundations. 
and  not  one  of  them  has  been  the  nbjcrt  or 
an  adverse  ruling  on  its  constitutionality 
by  the  US.  Supreme  Court.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment's ability,  or  right,  to  exercise  supr-- 
sosslve  power  Is  not  an  Issue  here.  Because 
interstate  commerce  Is  an  Integral  and  pre- 
dominant portion  of  our  country's  efonomv. 
and  because  tlie  courts  have  coiuurrcd  with 
federal  assertions  that  Its  power  over  Inter- 
state commerce  also  extends  to  imrasf.ite 
commerce  that  affects  Interstate  commerce. 
the  federal  government,  apparL-ntly.  can  as- 
sume control  over  virtually  any  prodtict 
manufactured  or  vended  In  this  country 
Combined  with  the  power  to  regulate  othor 
item"  not  confi-.-.cd  to  a  Sta'e.  oucli  as  en- 
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virc:i!;ie:ital  and  safety  probleiiis.  the  federal 
government's  regulatory  power  over  Inter- 
slate  commerce  dw.'irfs  any  power  which  a 
State  can  possess. 

FIVE    GENERAL   CLASSES    OF    SUPERSESSION 

The  .supersessions  encountered  may  Vjp 
phiced  Into  live  general  categories.  The  first 
is  the  ov^rt  super,  epsion,  which  Is  easily 
recoLiUized  because  oi  Its  bUuitne;is.  Lan- 
gviace  such  as,  "It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  int^'nt  ol  llie  Congress  that  the  provision.-^ 
ot  this  Act  shall  supersede  any  and  all  laws 
of  th.e  States  and  political  sulxlivisujns  there- 
of iasoiar  as  they  may  no-.y  or  herealter 
provide  for"  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  autonomy  which  the  :ederal  Icl-is- 
lative  branch  wishes  to  allow  the  States 
In  a  given  area  of  regr.liition.  Tills  type  oi 
super.scs.'^ion  is  common,  and  about  one  iiali 
ot  the  supcrsosiive  acts  .-urveyed  contain  this 
lani^uage.  The  Civil  Riitius  Act  of  11*64.  the 
Unriorm  Time  Act  of  11^66.  the  Fair  Packag- 
iiiit  and  Labeling  Act.  and  the  Nol^c  Control 
Aca  of  1972  all'make  u^e  of  this  overt  su- 
pcr'~e>>ion. 

A  second  type  of  supersession  is  what  I  call 
the  "unless-surprlse"  type.  Basically,  thi- 
catettory  beguis  by  stating  that  it  i>  not  the 
Intel  t  ot  Congress  to  supersede  state  author- 
ity ••unless"  slate  ia.v  cllsa:;rees  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  act,  in  which  case- 
surprise — the  State  must  give  way.  For  in- 
stance: 

"No  provision  of  I'.iis  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strtjcd  as  indicating  an  iment  on  tlie  part  of 
t!-.e  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  whicli 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  oi 
the  law  ol  any  State  on  tlie  same  subject 
matter,  unless  tiure  is  a  direct  and  positive 
conflict  between  such  provision  and  the  law 
of  the  State  so  that  the  two  c.mnot  stand 
consistently  together." 

While  this  exam.ple  is  from  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  19G8.  the  Driuj  Ahu'^e  Control  Amend- 
meriis  of  196.3.  the  Federal  Metal  and  No:.- 
niet-Uic  .Mine  Salety  Act.  and  the  Federal 
Election  C.-impaiftn  Act  of  1971  al^o  contain 
some  vpr-^:on  of  tins  provision  for  r(.'.solvlii<; 
conliicts  bct-.veen  state  and  federal  laws  Tills 
•'If  v.e  ac;rce.  then  we  are  both  ri-tht;  but  if 
we  di.-p.grtp.  then  I  alone  am  ri'.tht"  logic  is 
used  t>y'  the  federal  Eovernment  in  ajiprox- 
imatfly  one  third  of  tlie  acts  surveyed  arid 
lottnd  to  be  supersesslve. 

The  enforced  compliance  provl~ion.  found 
In  sc-.cr.il  pieces  of  environmental  quality 
lecislatlon.  is  somewliat  more  Involved.  Typi- 
cally, tlie.^e  supersessions  follow  on  "if-llicn. 
ir-thcu"  pattern.  That  is.  if  a  State  does  not 
l=?;ie  rej-'ulatlons  acceptable  to  the  US.,  then 
a  federal  artency  or  dej)art!r.cnl  will  do  so. 
and  if  tiie  State  does  not  adopt  arid  enforce 
these  resulatloRs,  then  the  federal  level  ot 
povernmcnt  will  assume  Jurisdiction  o'. er 
tiiat  area.  Au  example  Is  the  Water  QuaUty 
Art  ot  10B.">: 

•'If  a  State  does  not  (A)  file  a  letter  i-f 
Intent  or  (B)  establish  water  quality  stand- 
ards In  accordance  with  paraeraph  1 1)  of 
this  sub.sectio:i,  or  if  the  Secretary  or  the 
Governor  of  any  state  a.Tected  by  water  qual- 
ity standards  establi.-hcd  puis-.;ant  to  thi-. 
subscrtion  de=ii-es  a  revision  in  such  stand- 
ards, the  .Secretary  may  .  .  .  prepare  rettu- 
Irtlions  setting  forth  standards  of  water  qual- 
ity to  be  applicable  to  Interstate  waters  or 
port  ions  thereof.  If.  nUh.ln  six  months  from 
the  date  the  Secretary  publislies  such  recu- 
lations.  the  State  has  not  adopted  water 
qu.ility  standards  found  by  the  Secretary  io 
be  cor..=  lstcnt  with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, or  a  petition  for  public  Itearlns  ha'' 
not  been  filed  .  .  .  the  Secretary  Fhall  pio- 
mui"-'e  such  standards." 

A  fourth  type  of  superse^^slon  Is  character- 
ized by  a  fiat  of  the  federal  povernment. 
Mere:-  by  statlt.g  that  otUy  tlie  provisions  of 
this  p.irilcul.-.r  act  .shall  apply  In  a  given 
situation,  the  federal  government  supersedes 
any  exlstin;;  or  cor.traip;atod  =t.ito  action,  as 
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la  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  aud  Advcr- 
tisln?  Act: 

•'No  statement  relating  to  smoking  aud 
liealth.  other  than  the  statement  required  by 
•  ection  4  of  this  Act.  shall  be  required  on  any 
lig-arette  package." 

As  an  a.-lde,  m  this  particular  act.  no  men- 
'*oa  of  Interstate  commerce  was  made,  al- 
' hough  U  u,  surely  Hie  basis  for  the  super- 
-t's.-lon. 

The  last  classification  of  supersession  con- 
'frns  the  involvement  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  .substate  political  units  or  the  dic- 
tation of  duties  by  the  federal  government  to 
the  officials  of  a  State.  An  e,\ample  of  the 
former  would  be  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  In  which  the  Secretary  of  Aprt- 
culture  !s  given  authoriiy  to  determine  the 
apportionmei.t  of  whea'  acreage  allotments 
anion;,'  the  counties  of  the  various  States,  as 
oppaved  to  allowlnt;  the  States  to  make  I  his 
cle'ermiiiatlon.  The  1965  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  In  which  state 
a:.'pncles  are  directed  to  recjulre  state  per- 
sonnel to  carrv  out  certain  actions,  would  be 
•111  example  of  the  latter. 

Also.  aUhoutrh  not  involving  supersession 
per  se.  the  Highway  Bp.iutiflcatlon  Act  of  1965 
and  the  EmerL^ency  Hl^'hwav  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  constitifp  tA.iinpIes  ni  a  de  facto 
~upprse.s.=lon  throuuh  a  modified  impound- 
ment procedure.  In  botii  o:  the:;e  ca.ses.  un- 
less the  State  agrees  to  certain  restrictions, 
federal  aid  hlixhwuy  funds  will  bf  withheld. 
Because  the  States  depend  o'.i  federal  fuiul- 
'•->  such  an  e.xtent.  they  are  left  with  no  real 
1  ln">:ce. 

Super.se.s.=io!i  i->  not  the  only  means  whereby 
federal  control  Is  exercl.sed  over  the  state 
I'TlsIattve  and  e.xecutive  process  Far  more 
prHvalent  Is  eraiit-ln-ald  and  voluntary- 
cinipiiance  leL'ishulon.  In  which  the  federal 
t'overnment  sets  forth  standards  and  regula- 
tions deemed  advisable  and  provides  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States  which  adopt 
these  re^'ulations  or  standards  through  state 
plans  and  ^-rant  applications  Thus,  the 
States  are  left  with  the  option  of  not  accept- 
tni;  the  federal  standards.  For  each  superses- 
Rive  act  found  In  the  smdv.  there  were  at 
least,  two  pieces  of  volun'arv-compiiance 
legislation 

COXtMf  NrARY 

V'irtually  every  piece  of  supersessive  legls- 
liMou  confronted  In  the  ori^-inal  >!iidv  can 
be  categorl/ed  Into  the  following  areas-  civil 
rights,  environmental  protection  and  conser- 
vation, con.svimer  protection,  public  health 
and  s,»fety.  atid  aLTiculfural  standards.  (The 
'.'b!e  below  presents  a  breakdown  of  the  lei.'- 
l.larion  )  Thus,  it  i,  apparent  that  the  thru:,t 
of  supersession,  at  least  for  the  last  10  years, 
has  been  in  the  area  of  social  welfare.  This 
can  be  explained  in  part  becati.se  of  the  time 
frame  in  which  the  sample  was  taken.  The 
1960s  and  1970s  have  been  years  of  esplod- 
liii;  social  >onsclousness. 

Pres-^ure  was  exprod  a;  the  state  level  as 
'.'.ell  as  at  the  federal  level,  but  for  whatever 
reason,  the  United  States,  as  opposed  'o  the 
States  thf'nselves.  as.^umed  a  position  hi  tlie 
vanguard  The  federal  level  was  powerful 
enough  to  assume  this  role.  However,  govern- 
mental power  Is  awesome  in  its  potential  for 
totality,  and  it  needs  to  be  exercised  with 
t.reat  restrain'-.  The  federal  government 
I'hotild  act  to  supersede  the  States"  right  to 
j'overn  onlv  when  the  necessitv  for  such  ac- 
tion Is  truly  compelling.  To  take  such  ac- 
tions under  other  clrcum'-tances  would  be  a 
perversion  of  the  concept  of  a  federal  system. 
E.ich  of  the  acts  mentioned  is  constitu- 
ii.nal,  and  a.s  .such.  Is  proper  law  But  taken 
hs  a  group,  they  form  a  pattern  of  ever- 
txpandlng  fotUr.il  authori'v  exercised  at  the 
.-vpense  of  the  States.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
More  authority  the  federal  government  a,s- 
•^  imes.  the  further  the  Uiutcd  Slates  drifts 
ir  .ni  the  federal  system  of  governnient,  for  a 
l-!leral  system  connotes  a  compact  of  politi- 
cal entitles  In  which  certain  powers  are  given 
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lo  a  central  goverjinient  and  others  retained. 
As  the  central  government  assumes  more  and 
more  of  the  powers,  the  duality  of  power  and 
vitality  of  the  system  wane. 

This  trend  of  federal  a-ssumptlon  of  po'.ver 
affects  both  the  state  aud  federal  levels  of 
government.  The  added  power  Is  coupled  with 
added    responsibility,    resulting    In   a   larger 
bureaucracy  at  the  federal  level.  On  the  state 
level,   the  supersession  of  an  area  can  have 
far-reaching  consequences.  It  would  be  erro- 
neous to  assume  that  a  state  government  Is 
not  aware  of  a  problem  slmplv  because  it  has 
not  legislated  in  tiiat  area.  The  State— until 
i'   Is  preempted  by   the  federal  level— hns  a 
discretionai-y    po-.ver    not    to    interject    itself 
Into  a  potenUal  area  of  regulation   This  dis- 
cretionary power  is  a.s  important  as  the  abilitv 
to  legislate,  and  to  assume  that  the  reason 
for  a  State's  failure  to  assume  an  active  role 
in   the   regulation  of  a  given  a.spect  ol   the 
lives  of  its  citizens  Ls  that  (a)   it  hasn't  oc- 
ciu-red  to  the  Legislature  to  legislate  in  that 
area,  or  (b)   the  elected  oflicials  and  legisla- 
t'jrs  have  been  uninterested  in  acting  in  their 
constituents'  best  interest  is  slmplv  not  cred- 
ible. Nor  would  it  he  logical  to  a.s"sume  that 
members    of    Congress    are    more    intimately 
aware  of  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  citizens 
than  are  state   legislators    I.'.   general,  state 
legislators  interact  with  their  constituents  at 
a  much  more  accessible  and  Immediate  level 
than  do  their  federal  counterparts   Decisions 
not  to  step  Int-o  an  area  of  activity  can  surely 
be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  an  exercise 
of  discretionary  restraint  in  response  to  citi- 
zen desire. 

The  good  and  bad  effects  of  widespread 
federal  supersession  are  difficult  to  measure, 
lor  It  woxild  be  neces.sary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration whether  or  not  the  federal  inter- 
vention '.va-s  wanted,  whether  the  States  had 
been  doing  an  adequate  Job  of  regulating  In 
a  given  area,  and  how  superses.sion  has  af- 
fected ihe  political  system'  On  the  immedi- 
ate level,  the  citizens  might  benefit  from  fed- 
eral supersession.  In  the  long  run.  though. 
the  etfect  of  supersession  ivill  be  to  deprive 
the  people  of  one  level  of  their  representative 
goveriimeni— to  reduce  the  States  to  the  role 
of  molding  local  situations  to  meet  national 
solutions. 

It  is  because  supersession  l.s  only  one  of  the 
several  ways  that  the  States  are  belns  weak- 
ened that  the  process  needs  to  be  scrutinized. 
This  brief  study  did  not  reveal  sufficient  in- 
formation a  draw  ironclad  conclusions  about 
whether  the  good  outweighs  the  bad.  Hope- 
fully. It  has  called  attention  to  the  Issue. 

Recalling  James  Madisons  comments.  I  am 
struck  by  his  confidence  in  the  central  gov- 
ernment. 'It  Is  true."  he  says  with  respect  to 
the  English  central  government's  po'Aer.  "the 
prerogative  is  .sometimes  misapplied,  through 
Ignorance  or  partialltv  to  one  particular  part 
of  the  Empire;  but  we  have  not  the  same 
reason  to  fear  such  misapplications  in  our 
system ."-  It  would  Indeed  be  fortunate  if 
Mr.  Madl.-on  were  able  to  explain  to  us  todav 
exactly  why  it  Is  that  we  need  not  [i.ir  such 
ml.sapplicat'ons  in  our  system. 
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MiMO  Saff'j 


Safe  Street- 


Highway  Safety  Act  of  1900. 

Federal  Metal  and  Notimetalli 
Act. 

Child  Protection  Act  of  1066. 

Omnibus  Crime  Control   and 
Ac  I  of  19'j"8. 

Natural  Ga.i  Pipeline  Safely  Act  of  1908. 

Radiation  Control  for  Health  Safety  Act  of 
l'J68. 

Gun  Control  Act  of  19f;8, 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  S.ifely  Aoi 
of  IffiJO. 

^  Public   Health   Cigarette   Smoking   Act    of 

Federal  Railroad  Safetv  Act  of  1970. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ac  uf 
1970. 

Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971 

Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pieveiiuon 
.Xinendments. 

Healiii  Maintenance  Orgnnii-ation  Act  of 
197.3, 

Enriroiinipntiil  Prottyti'jn  unci  C()»i,-vrr.»- 
I'on  (9 — 18  7  percent)  : 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 

HitUiway  Beautiticatlon  Act  of  1965. 

Clean  Air  Act. 

Clean  Air  .^ct  Amendments  of  1970. 

Federal  Eiivironment.il  Pesticide  Coirroi 
Act  of  1972. 

Nol.sc  Control  Act  of  1972 

Fedei-al      Water     Pollution 
.Amendments  of  1972. 

Marine  Mammal  Protection 

Marine   Protection    Rcvearch 
.M-les  Act  of  1972. 

Coiis'imiT  Protcrtion  (7—116  percent) 

Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  Amendment, 

Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 

Poi.son  Prevention  Packasing  Act  of  1570. 

Motor  Vehicle  Informatioiiand  Cast  S.iv 
lugs  Act. 

Consumer  Product  Safetv  Act. 

Auric  lilt  ural  Standards  (3 — 6.2  percent)  : 

Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

United  S'  ates  Grain  Standards  Act 

E'tg  Products  Inspection  Act. 

Ciri!  Rights  (.3 — 6,2  percent)  : 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of   197u 

Mifcelliincous  |8 — 1G.6  percent): 

Atomic  Eiiergv  Act  of  1954.  Amendment. 

Uniiorm  Time  Act  of  1966. 

Eniploynu-iii.      ttccurltv      AineiidineiUs 
1970. 

Federal    Depa-it    Insurance    A' t.    Ame: 
mont. 

Horse  Protection  .Act  of  1970. 

Feder.il  Election  Campaign  Act  of  197). 

Emergency    Petroleum    Allocation    Act    of 
1973. 

Emei'gency   Hi  tluvav  Euergv  Cmiservailon 
Act. 


Control      Ai; 

Act  of  1972. 
and  Sane!  I 


of 
.d- 


rONGRFSS  SHOULD  REPEAL  .\U- 
THORITY  FOR  PRICE-FIXINO 
^ST.XTUTES 


BnE.\KCowN,      BV     Categories,     or     Surrn- 
SESsrvt    Lec.isi..\tion  > 
HraUli  and  Safety  (18 — .-17  5  percent)- 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965. 
Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad\ertislng 

Act. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  Amendments 

of  1965. 

National  Tr.ifii.; 
Act  of  1966. 


and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 


'Allhough  some  acts  can  fall  into  more 
than  one  category,  the  thrust  of  the  article 
Is  not  alfected. 

-James  Madison.  Journal  of  the  Ft'derul 
CnnL-ention,  ed.  E  H  Scott.  Publication  of 
Albert,  Scott  and  Co.  (Chicago,  Illinois:  The 
Lakeside  Pres?.  1893),  p.  364. 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    II.I.IN-OIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  U  ES 

Fridat/.  March   21.  1975 

Mr.  MtCLORY.  Mi-.  Spt^iker.  I  \'..i- 
plea.sed  to  reintroduce  on  Wednesday 
H.R.  2390.  the  Price  Reduction  Act  ui' 
1975  aimed  at  tlie  repeal  of  the  Millei-- 
Tyding.s  Act  of  1937.  which  has  permitted 
states  to  enact  .socalled  f.ilr  trade  .statutes 
under  which  m.Tiuifacturer.s  and  whole- 
salers fix  retail  prices  of  various  t.vpe.s  of 
ron.-^umer  good.s.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adver.'^e 
effect  on  our  economy.  Including  the  In- 
flationai->-  impact  inherent  in  such  legi.-^- 
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liition.  as  well  a.s  tlio  -amicompclitive 
pr.tctices  permitted  under  such  fair  trnde 
statutes  have  been  ir.ost  detrimental  to 
tlie  interests  of  American  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  MassacluL-fetts  ^Mr.  Edward 
Brooke)  has  sponsoied  S.  408  in  the 
other  Body,  and  I  was  privilet:cd  to  s.Don- 
•;or  a  corresponding  House  measure— 
H  R.  2390  on  January  29.  1975,  The  meas- 
ure is  supported  by  Piosident  Ford,  and 
has  received  umforn'.lv  favorable  com- 
ments in  tlie  press  and  other  media. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  with  interest  that 
'he  Illinois  House  of  Representatives 
VM-.cd  to  repeal  tlia'  State's  fair  trade 
laws  on  Monday.  Marcli  17.  AI  lea.st  10 
other  State  Ictnsla'iues  have  repealed 
liicir  fair  trade  laws— and  similar  action 
Ls  expected  in  additional  States.  However, 
the  authoritv  for  such  leui.-lalion  by  the 
States  is  contained  in  the  exemption 
gianted  by  the  Miller-Tydings  Act  of 
1937.  Accordingly,  a  repeal  of  this  cxi-mp- 
tion  is  e.s.-^eniial  in  order  to  restore  com- 
petition to  our  private  enterpri-e  system 
and  eliminate  this  non(ompctiti\e  price- 
fixin-,'  aulhoriry  Ircm  cur  Eeileval 
statutes. 

Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  :  in  proud  iliat  20  other 
M'Miibeis  of  this  Body  have  joined  me  in 
tiie  reintroduciion  of  this  leKi.-^lation.  I 
riiii  encouraged  to  knov,-  that  my  Judici- 
.irv  Subcommittee  on  Anti-Trust  and 
.Monopolies  v,  ill  be^in  iiearings  on  this 
measure  on  Tuesd-.y.  Marcli  25.  It  i-^  my 
iiope  that  the  .<;ubcom!nittee  and  tlie  full 
House  Judiciary  Committee  will  recom- 
mend favorable  action  on  this  measure  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that 
we  niav  see  enacted  in  tliis  .se.sSion  of  the 
'i4tli  Contjrcss  a  repeal  of  the  Miller- 
Tydinas  .^ct  of  1937.  and  tliat  we  may 
take  other  necessary  .steps  to  eliminate 
till.-  exemption  from  free  competition  and 
price  fixing  which  our  Federal  Statutes 
have  condoned  for  almost  40  years. 

A  copy  of  this  legislation  >H.P..  5199' 

foUows:  I 

H  P    .TlOi"  I 

\  ijlU  to  repeal  e.xempt i'-'n.-  In  ilio  ui.;it;a--r 
laws  relating  to  fair  trade  la'vs 

He  if  cnaclcd  hii  tJic  Scnnir  and  House  of 
n'-iiTr^rntativc-  of  the  United  Slates  of  Amer- 
,-.■(.''  it?  Congress  a^-eiuhted.  That  this  Act  may 
hecited  as  the  "Price  Reductinu  Act  of  1975". 

Src.  2.  The  first  section  oi'  the  Act  eiitUled 
■An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
agiiinst  unla-.vtul  re^trai'.i  .•  and  monopolies", 
approved  July  2.  10:m).  n-^  anienclfd  (I.t  U.S.C. 
1 ) .  is  amended  by  striking  out  th.c  colon  pre- 
ceding the  lir^.t  prc>viso  in  the  lir'=l  sentence 
and  tUl  that  foTIow.^  before  the  pciiod  ;.i  ihc 
end  ol  such  sentence. 

Sff.  3.  Panigrapiis  ('>)  'hroiuli  '  .i '  ot  -ec- 
tion 5ial  of  ihe  Fedei-.il  Tradi-  Coaiii'is-inn 
Act.  a.^  amended  (  1.'.  r,~=  C  4.5  .ii  I.  arc 
rejiedled. 

Src.  4.  Ihc  umcndmeuis  made  by  this  .\ct 
sliall  bccon.c  otlt-ctive  ninety  d-Tys  f<iilo\\n.. 
tlie  d:»tr  on  which  il-.i-^  .Ac-  i-  cii  u-ted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sources  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shell 
is  a  serious  one  for  Members  represent- 
ing districts  on  the  Nation's  east  coast. 
The  Department  of  Interior  is  now  free 
to  '-'o  ahead  with  its  plans  to  lease  over 
10  million  acres  off  the  east  coa-t  for 
exploration  and  development  by  iMivate 
oil   companies.   In  view  of   tlie   ctnreni 
enrr'-'v  shortage,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
offshore  resources  will  now  be  developed 
to  increase  our  domestic  energy  supplies. 
Onlv  Congress  can  provide  the  assist- 
ance which  coastal  towns  and  conimu- 
niiies   will   need  to  meet  the   demands 
olTshore    drilling    will    pUue    en    them. 
Therefore.  I  believe  we  must   give  o\ir 
immediate   consideration    to   legislation 
that  v.ill  protect  these  communities  frou'. 
en\ironniental  damage  to  inland  es'.u- 
avies,  wetlands,  and  coastal  re-tions.  from 
disiuption  caused  by  fluctuations  in  pop- 
ulation within  .short  periods  of  time,  from 
increases  in  demand  for  public  sci  vices. 
iuid  from  economic  dislocation. 

To  deal  with  these  problems,  legisla- 
tion has  liecn  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress that  would  establish  greater  re- 
strictions on  the  criteria  for  leasing  off- 
shore properties  than  exist  currently  and 
that  would  provide  direct  assistance  to 
coastal  towns  affected  by  offshore  drilling 
activity.  Since  no  one  committee  pres- 
ently lias  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
these  bills,  they  have  been  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Judiciary.  Science 
and  Technology,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  Congress 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  provide  towns 
in  our  coastal  districts  with  the  planning 
and  development  assistance  they  will 
need  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  will 
be  caused  by  offshore  drilling.  For  this 
reason  I  want  to  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues with  an  interest  in  this  matter 
to  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  March  25.  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  room  2318  of  the  Rnyburn 
House  Office  Building. 

Meeting  with  us  to  di-cuss  tlie  imixut 
of  offshore  drilling  dn  the  tov.ns  alou'^ 
the  east  coast  will  be  Ms.  Barbara  Heller, 
member  of  the  energy  policy  staff  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Center  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion's advisory  committee  on  the  en- 
vironment; Mr.  Jeffrey  Knight,  legisla- 
tive director  of  the  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Lahn  liom  the  Sierra 
Club. 

Ms.  HclU-f.  Mr.  Kniilu.  and  Mr,  Lahi 
have  been  actively  invol\ed  v.itli  is-ius 
relating  to  the  de\elopment  of  off-^horc 
oil  and  j-'as  resources  for  several  years. 
I  knnv.-  you  will  find  their  comnicnts  vcrv 
liclpfnl  in  developing  a  yrei  tcr  under- 
staniiui'^  nt  this  \-er,c  iin!"'brt.-!ii  i.-isuc. 
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IriU'j  I-Iand  .iiid  indeed,  to  the  Nation. 
William  01-t(  a  is  the  founder  and  board 
fliaiiinan  of  the  Olsten  Corp.  v,hich 
maintains  its  hiternational  lieadquarter^ 
within  my  district  and  which  is  cele- 
brating it-  '^"^^h  nnni\ersary  in  bu-ines.~ 
this  year. 

r-oundei  in  19-30.  the  Olsten  Corp.  now 
h.is  l.")0  offices  tiiroughoui  the  United 
Stales  and  Canada  which  provide  tem- 
porary office  personnel  and  indu-triiil 
personnel  to  business  and  industry.  The 
Ol.-ten  Corp.  provides  temporary  em- 
ployment for  80  000  inon  and  women 
rnnually.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  oi  the  liirge-^i 
■uiiii^onny  iiersfinnel  .-civicc^  company 
111  ihe  countiv. 

Bill  Olsten  ha.-  been  a  liioneer  in  the 
I.  iiDJorary  services  industry.  He  has  beea 
a  Iciuler  in  introducing  innovative,  suc- 
ce.-^sful  approaches  to  making  the  tem- 
Ijorary  services  industry  an  imiJortant 
and  effecti\e  economic  tactor.  For  in- 
stance, several  years  a-^o.  Bill  Olsten 
started  a  pilot  health  care  .services  jiio- 
gvam  in  New  York  City  v.hich  toda\ 
lii'ovide.-  regis-ered  and  licen.-ed  practic;-! 
nurses,  nur.-es'  aide-  and  lionie  com- 
panions to  hospitals.  nur.4ng  home-. 
extended  care  facilities  and  out-pat  lent - 
in  the  home.  At  a  time  when  competen* 
health  related  assistance  i-  in  increasing 
demand,  temporary  health  care  person- 
nel is  fulfilling  a  very  definite  need,  and 
the  concept  has  been  successiul  in  large 
measure  due  to  Bill  Olslen's  efforts. 

The  Olsten  Corp.  has  al.so  been  n 
liionecr  in  affordinfi  emoloyment  oppor- 
tunities to  our  senior  citi/ens.  those  vhn 
have  been  forced  into  retirement  at  age 
6.3.  yet  who  still  have  many  more  year- 
ol  .-kills  and  talent  to  offer. 

Tiie  temporal y  services  indu-iry.  v. uh 
Ihe  Olsten  Corp.  in  the  forefront,  li::- 
also  paved  the  way  for  women  to  return 
to  the  .iob  market  and  has  contributeti 
to  tlie  ability  of  women  to  achie-.e  tcu- 
nomic  self-sufficiency. 

On  tlie  occasion  of  the  Ol.-ten  Corp.  ■ 
''.nth  anniversary.  I  simply  wanted  t'l 
.share  some  of  Bill  Olsten's  accomplish- 
ments witli  inv  colleagues  and  extenci 
my  congratulations  to  him  on  hi-  2) 
vear.'    of   achievement 


OFFSHOI^E  DRIl  LING 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

CT    C'>->  Ntl   IK  CI 
IN    !  )iE  HOL'SL  Of  R'^fRl -r-r^N  i'.\  i  1\  '.  ^- 

Frklav.  Mcnh   21.  l'J75 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  ruling  tliat  the  l-'ederal 
Government   o".  ns   the  nil  and  gas  re- 


TRIBI'TE   TO   BIT  \     ( 'I  >  •  !■  N 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

(■T      M   '.\       ■:  "i-K 

i:-.  i;r;.  irjt;^!.  oi'  i^ti  r!i-^!  vi  \i''  ■  - 
Fridvu.  Mnnll    2!.   I<'Tr, 

>r,-.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Spcalti  \.  1  ■.-  c-ild  l:':c 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  con-lilnent  of  mine  who  "nas  contrib- 
ute-': --i-oiitly  10  tile  ('.•onoiiiic  gi'O'-.  th  oi 


•XAIRETE- 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  '-  \^  t!  (_:.:- 1\ 
IN   I  liK  HOCSE  OF  I!I  rRl..--l.N  1  .^  1  IVL^S 

Iriilau.  Mcrcit   :,'.   I'JT.i 

Mr.  .•\NDFRSOX  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  next  Tue-day.  March  25.  niark- 
indepenrient-e  day  for  the  Gi-eek  Nation. 
I  v.ould  like  to  address  myself  to  oiu' 
m.'ny  ii  lends  and  neighbors  in  the 
linlicii  Slates  '.vho  carry  the  jiroud  oud 
di-iinct  herilagc  oi  tin-  \nu:i  ^-nd  grc.t 
hi.-icry  of  Greece. 

Xaii'ete  literally  mean-  re.ioice— re- 
joice, v.e  are  meeting:  rejoice,  we  arc 
parting.  It  is  an  e\pres-ion  that  lias  been 
u-ed  for  o\er  2.500  years,  ever  since  Phei- 
d'oitidcs  said  it  with  his  d.ving  breath. 
Alter  ho  had  run  the  26  miles  to  an- 
nounce the  victory  at  Marathon,  lie  said 
Xaireto! 

That   v.'.is  the  golden  age  of  Greece. 
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Greece  uho  ga\e  the  world  so  much  in 
beauty,  wisdom,  logic  and  philosophy  wa.^ 
to  have  so  much  taken  from  her.  First 
'he  Romans,  then  the  V'isigoliis,  then 
the  Franks,  ard  then  tiie  Turks  They  all 
tred  heavily  on  Greek  ^oil  destroying. 
.'irippinK.  leaving  noth;n-  but  Greece — 
that  rare  nation  that  .survived,  that 
inaintaiiied  il.s  language,  its  religion,  Its 
identity.  Us  integrity,  and  its  pride. 

For  almost  4  centuries  the  Ottoman 
Emi-ire  made  Greece  its  footstool — for 
377  years,  for  12  generations,  the  Greeks 
not  only  endured,  they  emerged  under 
the  leadership  of  anotlier  Alexander— 
Ale.xander  Ypsihiini.  ard  alter  7  year^  of 
war.  they  won  their  independence. 

Phcidippides'  dyinsj  word  echoes — 
'Xjirete".  That  i.>  what  we  are  com- 
riu-moratn-.ji  here  today.  Tlic  debt  we 
Americans  and  every  free  nation  in  the 
world  owe  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple This  little  country  that  lies  like  an 
outstretched  hand  m  the  middle  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  a  last  outpost  to  the 
Ea,st,  the  region  between  Africa  and 
Europe  bordered  on  the  north  by  Com- 
munist countries.  Her  po-^ition  Mcograph- 
1(.  aliv  and  politically  Is  ci  itical  to  the  free 
world.  That  is  why  the  Cyprus  question 
i>  so  crucial.  It  is  why  we  are  workinc 
\ery  hard  toward  a  solution.  I  salute  the 
Greek  iH-op!.-  and  their  magnificent  heri- 
tage and  unconquerable  spirit,  and 
though  I  am  not  of  Greek  blood,  I  am 
of  Greek  heart. 

I  '•;<y  to  you —  Xalrete". 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  CENTENNIAL 
OF  BERKELEY  TOWNSHIP.  OCEAN 
COUNTY.  N  T 


HON.  WILLfAM  J.  HUGHES 

IV  TUS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVrS 
Frido'j    .Varch  21.  1975 

Mr,  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  31  of  this  year  the  Berkeley  Town- 
ship in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  will  observe  its  Cen- 
tennial celebration. 

Berkeley  Townshi,i.  Octon  County. 
N  J  .  was  created  on  March  31.  1875,  and 
v\  as  named  after  John  Lord  Berkeley,  one 
of  the  two  original  proprietors  of  New 
Jersey. 

Berkeley  Tnvnship  extend.s  across 
Barnegat  Bay  to  Island  Beach,  lies  .south 
cf  D<iver  Township,  and  west  of  Lacey 
Tuwnship.  To  the  northwest  in  Man- 
che- ter  Township.  The  Township's  north- 
t Ml  boundary  is  the  famous  Toms  River. 

Tlie  good  climate,  one  of  the  longest 
ocean  frontages  of  any  county  in  the 
States,  bountiful  gifts  of  the  sea  and 
rientiful  crops  of  melons,  cranberries, 
and  sweet  potatoes  from  the  rolling  land, 
a  veritable  paradi.^se  for  the  hunter  and 
iho  fi-shcrman.  made  the  early  settlers 
de.scribe  the  raea  a?  "a  pleasant  land  to 
!  1  e  in." 

In  il.t  early  hls-loiY  the  aren  had  nu- 
merous  .•>inall  indu.-itries  centered  in  such 
<  olorfully  named  places  as  Double  Ti-ou- 
blc.  once  a  center  of  the  thriving  cran- 
berry business.  There  was  also  Dover 
Forge,  established  early  in  the  nineteenth 
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century.  Tne  furnaces  here  contributed 
their  share  to  the  iron  needed  durmg  the 
War  of  1812  and  afterwards  in  the  many 
farm  implements  needed  to  cultivate  the 
land.  Dover  Forge  was  once  one  of  the 
largest  bog-uon  furnaces  m  Ocean 
County.  Many  of  these  small  but  im- 
portant industries  are  gone  now  but  they 
were  important  in  their  time  and  then- 
memory  survives. 

Men  from  Ocean  County  and  Berkeley 
Township  participated  m  all  the  major 
wars  of  the  United  States.  In  World  War 
I,  for  example,  aI!no^t  500  men  were 
drafted  from  tiie  county  and  more  than 
double  that  figure  enli.sted  The  men  who 
were  too  yoimg  for  the  draft  formed  tlie 
Ocean  County  Mihtia  and  performed  im- 
portant guard  duty  during  the  war.  The 
war  was  brought  close  to  home  when,  in 
1918,  German  U-boats  sank  cargo  ships 
just  off  the  beach. 

World  War  II  brought  a  temi^orary 
halt  to  the  progress  of  the  county.  A  new 
enterpn.se  was  developed,  however,  as 
poultry  farming  flouri.shed  and  the  egg 
industry  became  an  economic  base  for 
future  development. 

After  the  war.  Ocean  County  and  Ber- 
keley Township  became  a  center  of  boat- 
building and  today  there  are  several  large 
marinas  along  the  coast. 

Berkeley  Town.ship,  with  an  ever- 
growing population,  is  today  an  integral 
part  of  the  eastern  metropolitan  region. 
yet  it  remains  a  dehght  to  the  botanist 
and  vacationist.  Here  it  is  possible  to 
have  the  be^t  of  both  woilds;  to  work  in  a 
large  city  and  to  live,  away  from  the 
urban  hustle  and  bustle,  in  a  place  with 
a  rural  charm  ail  its  own. 

Ocean  County  and  Beikcky  Township 
have  had  a  glorious  past.  They  now  have 
a  burgeoning  present  and  can  look  tor- 
ward  to  a  promising  future.  The  county  i.-, 
indeed,  "a  pleasant  land  to  live  in." 


March 
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MARCH  I.S  MINUTEMAN  MONTH 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridcv.  March  21.  1975 

Mr  McDonald  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Speaker.  March  is  the  official  start  of 
America's  Bicentennial,  200  ycais  of  hi.>- 
tory,  customs  and  traditions.  One  of  the 
oldest  traditions  in  the  history  of  this 
preat  nation  is  the  citizen-soldier,  the 
minuteman  of  the  National  Guard. 

The  Air  and  Aimy  National  Guards 
are  celebrating  this  month  as  "March  is 
Minuteman  Month,"  paying  special  trib- 
ute to  the  Guardsmen  of  the  present  and 
the  Mmutemen  of  the  past. 

The  men  of  the  past  were  the  men 
of  the  American  Revolution,  who  fought 
at  Bunkpr  Hill,  at  Valley  Forge  and  who 
cro.ssed  the  Delaware.  Back  then  people 
v.ere  scattered  In  farms  and  villages  all 
over  the  countiyslde  and  gathering  a 
fighting  force  was  too  time  consuming. 
Yet  the  people  needed  protection:  sol- 
diers were  needed  who  could  be  ready 
to  fight  within  minutes,  hence  the  cili- 
ien-soldier  concept  was  bom. 

Tliese  were  the  men.  who  on  a  nio- 


ments  notice,  took  up  tlieir  arms  and 
bravely  fought  for  their  struggling  new- 
born country,  for  their  land  and  for 
their  families.  They  fought  for  what  they 
believed  in  and  ultimately  that  was  their 
freedom  and  tlie  freedom  of  generations, 
to  come.  The.-e  were  men  like  Paul  Re- 
vere, who  will  always  be  lemembercd  in 
the  annals  of  American  history.  The 
persistence  and  vigilance  of  men  like 
the.se.  even  200  years  later,  i..  v.  hat  Amer- 
ica is  all  about. 

In  the  beginning,  the  m.nutcir.cn  were 
soldiers,  but  when  America  took  to  the 
air,  so  did  the  National  Guard.  When 
the  countiy  had  only  two  airplanes.  It 
had  a  Guard  pilot  to  fly  them.  A  Guards- 
man was  the  first  to  land  a  plane  on  a 
ship,  another  was  the  first  to  solo  the 
Atlantic  nonstop.  Today  the  Guard's  Hrst 
aviators  would  marvel  at  the  way  Amer- 
ica turned  biijlancs  into  jet  planes. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Guardsmen  of 
the  present  have  come  a  ling  way  from 
the  iriinutemen  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  com- 
mon with  all  branches  of  the  ser\ice,  the 
guard  now  has  better  pay  and  better 
boncrus  than  ever  before.  The  Guards- 
men of  the  present  are  technicians,  doc- 
tors, pilots,  and  administrative  special- 
ists, but  most  important  of  all,  tiicy  aio 
ciMlians.  like  the  minutemen. 

This  is  the  first  time  ever  for  the  Ai: 
a':d  Army  Nati:)r.al  Guard  to  launch  such 
a  .loiin  month-long  campaign,  "March  Is 
Minuteman  Month"  will  also  function  as 
an  intensified  recruiting  effort.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  .Advertising  Support  Bu- 
reau in  Edgewood,  Md..  has  called  tin- 
drive  "the  most  important  single  recruit- 
ing effort  in  recent  history  of  tJic  Na- 
tional Guard." 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  95.184  Air 
and  403.918  Army  National  Guardsmen 
throughout  the  country  perform  vital 
functions  nationally  and  locally.  When 
disaster  strikes,  the  Guard  Is  trained  and 
ready  to  save  lives  and  protect  property. 
aiding  victims  of  hurricanes,  tomadnes. 
and  floods,  bringing  In  .sujiplies  and  o^ei-- 
ing  nece.s.sary  support. 

Guardsmen  not  only  provide  .'^ervice  in 
times  of  stress,  but  many  units  carry  out 
volunteer  projects.  There  are  Guard 
units  across  the  United  States  who  spon- 
sor medical  programs  for  innercity  chil- 
dren, wlio  help  to  clean  up  rivers  and 
streams,  who  help  run  day  camps,  and 
who  service  the  underprivileged  and 
handicapped. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  tj 
.■salute  the  Guardsmen  of  my  own  State 
of  Georgia.  Throughout  our  State,  there 
are  9.078  Army  and  2.846  Air  Guards- 
men, with  one  major  Army  Guard  unit 
and  three  inaiur  Air  units.  Tlie.se  are  all 
outstanding  groups  which  have  been  rec- 
ttgnizcd  locally  and  nationally  for  their 
performance  and  service. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  and  all  American's 
who  take  pride  in  the  history  of  their 
counti-j-.  to  recognize  this  historic  month. 
What  better  way  to  celebrate  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Nation's  200th  birthday,  than 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  Air  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guardsmen?  Mr-rch  is  truly  .Min- 
uteman Month. 


March  2.2,  1975 


HEROIN  ADDICTION  IN  VIETNAM: 
ANOTHER  TRAGIC  AAIERICAN 
LEGACY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF     .S'lW     -iC.Kli 

IN    I  H;    house  OF  REPRE.U  xr\'j  IVi:-^ 
Friday,  March   21.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
.•\ir.ciican  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
pLi-manently  scarred  the  region.  Millions 
of  civilians  and  solciiers  were  killed  or 
niiumcd.  Countless  others  lost  their 
lioines  and  farms.  Chemical  defoliation 
doomed  still  others  to  starvation  or  mar- 
cinal  survival.  Cultural  landmarks  were 
destioyed.  Families  were  uprooted.  Bomb 
craters  pockmark  the  hmHscape,  A  re- 
pressive regime  continues  to  hold  sway 
in  Saigon,  desjilf  our  ^o-c;  Ucd  fight  lor 
•democracy," 

As  for  the  Unitiil  Slate,  tons  of 
tiiousands  of  American  GIs  returned 
from  Southeast  Asia  addicted  to  heroin. 
The  traditional  opium  fields  of  the  Gold- 
en Triangle— Burir.a.  L:ios.  and  Thai- 
l^.nd — were  expanded  to  meet  the  in- 
crea.sed  GI  demand  as  ()\  er  half  a  million 
American  military  men  were  stationed 
in  Indochina.  When  the  GIs  left. 
International  drug  traffickers  began 
diverting  more  of  their  deadly  products 
to  the  continental  United  States,  feeding 
American  addicts.  The  Veterans'  Adinin- 
t.stration  and  the  Defense  Department 
have  still  not  been  able  to  repair  the 
plusical  and  p.^^ychological  damage  done 
tu  drug  dependent  GI's  and  veterans. 

Now  we  have  learned  that  heroin  ad- 
diction among  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary lorces  has  spread,  along  with  drug 
abtise  among  civlhans  in  Saigon.  A  recent 
New  York  Times  report  reveals  that  the 
merchants  of  death  who  processed  and 
sold  heroin  to  GI's  are  now  disiiosing  of 
their  surplus  drugs  protitably  by  piLsh- 
ing  to  South  Vietnamese  soldiers.  This 
represents  another  tragic  legacy  of  oui- 
lU-fated  and  unconscionable  particijia- 
tion  in  the  Indochina  war. 
The  article  follows:  . 

jFruiu  the  NfA  Vi.vk  Tuhl-..,  i-.'".j,  'Jo.  r.i70| 
It;  p.oiN  AuDinioN  Growing  in  Son  in  Vin- 

NAM,   ESPF<I.\M.Y    .M    RlMOIf:    AkMV   PosTS 

(By  Fox  Bn.Mfrafld) 

Pn  iKC.  Sriurii  Vri  rN.\M,  Febr\i,'.ry  17.  -In 
the  diiwy.  ctliiily  lit  rj.'ick  room  of  a  liou.-c 
nenr  the  Riimrm  C'uilKlii-  ca'tieai-al  lieve.  two 
Fokier.s  liv  spr;i'.'. Ud  "ii  :i  bCil.  thoir  eyes 
(.lOKfd. 

Anotrier  .--oUlif-r.  \ii  liic  moMh-cl  .rtt"-!  t%;ni- 
oudage  luuionii  nf  a  South  Vlomame.^e 
r.inger.  rnlercd  live  room  and  ajipro.ichod  a 
tired-looking  old  man  squntting  In  the  cor- 
ner over  It  water  pipe  "Dnd.  nitiy  I  borrow 
the  1)o\vl  and  sword."  he  ii'^'red.  The<e  were 
the  <  ode  v.ord->  u-^ed  to  a;k  lor  :i  heroin 
Uljeetioii 

Tills  w.is  ;i:i  e.\-;ur.ple  oi  a  m-owing  heroin 
addicUou  problem  thronglio;it  the  South 
VMetniiinese  armed  forces  and  among  some 
V. ell-to-do  young  people,  especially  In  Saigon. 

According  to  mUltary  investigator.^  in  this 
diis'v  Central  Highlands  garrison  city,  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  airmen  and  combat  soldiers 
stationed  here  now  use  heroin  In  some  form. 
.\t  least  part  of  this  heroin  is  s.ild  lo  be  .sold 
by  South  Vietnamese  officers. 

There  have  been  no  kno7.  n  inst.nues  ol 
plane  crashes  or  avoidance  of  combat  because 
of  till?  use  of  nrvrcorlcs,  BiU  there  have  been 
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several  cases  reported  here  recenU.'-  of  de.cti^ 
among  pilots  and  soldiers  beean-o  ol  over- 
doses. 

The  drug  problem  began,  Vietuanic-e  lu- 
niiliar  witli  it  say,  with  the  national  mood  o: 
de.spair  that  accompanied  the  Comnunusl?' 
oflensive  In  1972  and  then  the  iiiefTectivc 
Paris  pei;ce  agreement  in  1973,  The  problem 
is  most  acute  in  isolated  garrisons  such  a- 
Pleiku  where  there  has  been  little  aciu;U 
(i'hting  recently  and  boredom  is  aUno.-^t  a- 
big  an  eneinv  as  the  North  Vietnamese, 

In  lire  view  of  investigators,  the  heroin 
problem  is  ak-:o  a  direct  legac-y  of  I'.w  Aiuvn- 
"cin  presence  in  Vietnam, 

"We  alv.-avs  had  some  opium  .-luokmg.  bi't 
v,e  didn't  !-now  what  heroin  was  until  ilic 
C'.I.'.'-  brou'iht  it."  a  South  Vietnamese  oilioiiil 
remarked.  He  was  referrUig  to  tlie  epidemic 
ol  lii'ioin  u«e  that  spread  rapidly  anion:; 
.•\iiiencan  soldier.s  here  in  1970  and  1971  a-j 
United  S:alfS  panicipati  ;n   m   the   w.-r  v.a.-' 

pliased  oil'. 

T\\c  mn.--r  commnnly  u.sed  Vii-t in-.ine^e  lerm 
tor  h.oroin.  '  ■■'l  ke,"  di>e^  in  fact  .-•iiuge.-.l  au 
A'nericnn  o'-igin.  It  is  a  corruplion  o.  the  G  I. 
sl;'n<;  v.  ord  ".seag." 

Moreuier,  narcotics  spcoi;Ui-t-  bi-liev,-, 
nuuh  of  the  heroin  being  sold  in  Vieiuam 
iioiV  is  left  over  from  th^  lairc  .-tuckpile^ 
iLccuimilated  in  tho.-^e  earlier  years  to  .-upply 
American  servicemen. 

"Tlie  smiigtilers  liadn'l  anticipa'cd  a  drop 
lu  the  market  .so  soon."  a  Western  .-^jjecialis. 
suggested.  As  evidence  of  his  theory,  he  added 
that  no  heroin  was  now  known  to  be  moviiv.^ 
Into  Soulli  Vietnam  iroin  Thaikiiul.  ;h.-  u.-tt.tl 
source. 

The  wholesale  drug  bnsliie,-s  in  Vie' nam 
Is  thought  to  be  carried  on  by  Chinese  net- 
works operating  from  Cholon.  the  large  Chi- 
nese section  of  Saigon,  But  Jur:!  v.iio  markei.s 
It  to  the  troops  is  murky. 

Tiie  ranger  who  bought  a  dose  in  tiie 
liouse  near  the  cathedral  here  said  thai  his 
former  commander,  a  major,  had  once  sold 
heroin  at  their  border  outpost  lu  Kontum. 

PUSHERS  IN  AREA  HEADQV.XKTtP.S 

Other  knowledgeable  Vietnamese  and  for- 
eigners say  they  can  point  out  pushers  among 
lo-.v-ranklng  officers  in  the  heartquiu'ers  of 
Military  Region  II  iu  Pleiku. 

Lieut.  Col.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Thoui.  (lie  cluef 
of  police  in  Pleiku.  is  well  aware  ol  li.c  pr -'j- 
lem. 

"As  you  can  see.  Pleiku  is  a  city  oi  sol- 
diers," he  said,  sitting  in  a  .^inuU  coilee  shop 
"It  is  the  soldiers  nvlio  use  the  drills,  and 
they  themselve.?  protect  the  piisluT-  Tlun 
what  can  I  do?  ' 

Tliere  have  l)een  some  pol.ie  iHi.r;.^  ai  ar- 
resting suspected  dealers  In  Pleiku.  Btr, 
heroin  can  still  be  pureha-ed  c.isily  dov  n 
dozens  of  back  alleys  and  in  some  coli'ec 
shops  lor  prices  ranging  from  tlie  equi\a!Piit 
of  about  70  cents  for  the  smallest  cellojihariC 
P'lcket  to  sslO  for  a  plasllo  vial. 

Becati.si-  tiie  lieroiii  is  of  ex;rciiic;v  1  ig'.i 
purit\ — trom  90  to  97  per  cent — it  i.-  tUui- 
•.;erous  to  inject  it  directly  and  most  users 
nnx  It  with  tobacco  for  smoking.  Street 
lieroln  in  Nev.-  York  ofie-i  is  of  a  ■  '.<"■■<  puri-,\ 
as  2  to  3  per  cent. 

The  Soutii  Vietnamese  .Army  lias  e.Ma'o- 
Ii;,hed  several  rehabilitation  centers  and  hos- 
pital wards,  including  one  at  tlie  Cong  Hoa 
Military  Hospital  In  Saigon,  v.hieli  has  treat- 
ed more  than  1,000  patients  in  two  years.  But 
the  methods  are  primitive  and  tiie  rate  of 
relapse  Is  said  to  be  high. 

It  also  seems  difficult  for  manv  Viet  name -e 
to  treat  heroin  addiction  as  a  .serious  prob- 
lem— there  are  too  many  oilier  major  prob- 
lems already. 

As  the  ranger  v.as  sticking  a  needle  ii.to  liis 
left  forearm.  In  the  hour  her^.  two  young 
girls  walked  Into  the  room  carrying  the  fam- 
ily laundry.  They  liung  it  up  to  di"  v.i'ho'u 
c\cn  glancing  at  hiin. 
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SECRETARY  KISSINGER  PLANS  TRIP 
TO  CHILE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
l.\   IHl,  liOUi^E  OF  REPRESI.N  lATlVrS 

Fnduii.  March  21.  1975 

Mi-.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  w  ould  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Members 
tilt)!  Secretary  Henry  Ki.ssinger  is  plan- 
ninu  a  trii)  to  Chile  during  April,  My 
ov.-n  position,  v  liicii  is  contained  in  the 
letter  which  follows,  is  thnt  such  a  trip 
at  this  time  would  be  inapprojjiiate  un- 
le^-s  there  is  a  dramatic  chanve  of  events 
in  Chile,  Regardless  of  whatever  purposes 
we  may  attach  to  the  trip,  many  peoiile 
V.  ill  interpret  the  trip  as  a  symbol  of  U,S. 
suioport  for  the  oppre.-.ive  t.ictic^  used 
by  tlie  Junta.  Moreover.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  convincing  nruuments  that 
tiiis  trip  to  Ciific  v.ould  sl;\c  ;tr.y  u-eiul 
jjuiijosc. 

Tlic  ]i-'  !■  r  lollow:- : 

M  .:•>  .1  .->.  IO1.5 
Hou.  Ks-Ni  v  .\  KissiNtij.R. 
.s,-:-rrt<ir!i  "J  S:i''<'.  Dcpih  liiicnt  0/  Utate. 
IC; ''■-'i(/'.J»,  DC. 
Di  :<n  Mr.  SEtitriAitY:  At  our  meeting  on 
J.nui.uy  2H.  you  v.  ill  recall  that  I  t-xpre^sed 
serious  re.--ervation-;  concerning  your  pend- 
ing trip  to  Cliilc,  -Although  the  Junta  has 
lilted  the  "s'ate  of  war."  it  is  applying  the 
jjrovi-ions  01  "millfary  Justice  in  time  of  war" 
to  tlie  "s{ate  of  siege"  wliich  coiulimes  ui 
force.  One  01  tlie  practical  consetiuences  of 
this  .->it nation  is  tliat  political  di^-^iden's  are 
tried  by  mi!ir;fry  courts  witli  seriou.--  sliort- 
comiiiLS  in  due  process.  The  Junta  has  con- 
tinued tlie  ".state  of  sie-ie"  on  the  grounds 
that  the  tlireat  of  a  violent  overthrow  of  the 
exlsiinu  government  still  exis's.  A  visit  !iy 
yon  tinder  these  circi'nistaiice^  would  apperr 
to  represent  an  itnervemioo  in  the  l.ite.nal 
Struggle  v.i'hin  Chile. 

Moreover,  reuardlcss  of  our  intentions,  ytiir 
visi!  woiiUi  be  interpreted  by  the  Junta  and 
ccri.iinly  by  world  public  opinion  as  a  sipn 
i.r  U.S.  approv:il  ol  the  arbitrary  and  brutal 
iiiv'.  hod-:  the  government  has  used  to  repress 
di.--.-enl  mid  punisli  anyone  who  was  siuipir- 
live  of  t!ie  Allende  Ltovernment,  I  would 
.strongly  urge  you  not  to  visit  Cliile  unless 
the  "state  of  siege"  has  been  lifted,  the  use 
01  torture  hits  been  a'xilished.  arbitraiv  ar- 
rest and  detention  has  ceased.  Ilie  tri.il  ol 
civilian  deicndaiit.s  takes  place  throvtgh  tin- 
normal  civilian  system  of-  Justice,  and  a  sl:- 
niiici^ul  munbcr  01  political  prisoners  ha\e 
been  released.  Many  Memljcrs  v.iio  attended 
tlie  Janu;iry  28  meeting  share  the.-e  tiew.-. 
However,  should  ynu  not  accept  the  abo'.e 
position.  I  would  certainly  hope  that  your 
disinission  with  the  Junta,  a.s  well  as  thfj.'-e 
of  .A-sJ-tant  Secrciary  William  Rocrers  during: 
his  trip  next  week,  would  give  considera'ilc 
attention  to  these  matters.  However.  I  imtst 
renent  tiiat  my  own  view  is  that  a  trip  to 
Chile  by  you  at  this  time  is  inripproprli.te. 

Aiiotiier  item  wiih  re^pcci  to  Chile  vvhii:, 
I  h  ;d  hoped  to  raise  at  our  January  28  ir.ex-i- 
ing  is  the  recent  report  on  that  country  by 
the  O.A.S.  Inter-.Aiiiericuti  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  The  report  concludes  that 
.^Uue  tlie  Junta  seized  power  "extremely 
serious  violations  of  human  right.-,  occurred", 
Tlie  Conimij-sion  issued  ft  scries  of  recom- 
mendations, many  of  wliich  have  not  been 
acted  upon  by  tlie  Junta.  As  I  am  sure  voii 
.'•re  aware,  th.e  Commission's  report  will  be 
coii-iderod  by  tiie  General  AssemlMy  at  its 
annual  meeting  iu  .April  or  May,  Xormaliv. 
the  Commission's  report  to  the  Assembly 
receives  perfunctory  trc;itmcnt  by  tlie  As- 
semblv  Chile,  however.  h.i>;  atready  iudicaud 
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It  Intends  to  dlsciiss  the  rep<irt  »t  the  A-:- 
SLiiibly's  session.  I  would  hope  that  your 
tlelegatioii  will  also  comment  on  the  report 
In  s<:ime  dettill  and  that  it  encourages  other 
tlplegatlons  to  do  the  same.  The  U.S.  Dele- 
f.itlon  sliould  urge  the  Assembly  to  endorse 
the  Commission's  findings  and — ^ince  it  ha.^ 
been  nine  months  since  the  Commhslon 
made  its  field  Inve.stigation — to  request  the 
Comml.';  ion  to  make  another  such  Investiga- 
tion. Dunns  vour  visit  ti-j  Chile  and  the  visit 
of  SecretHry  Rogers  the  Junta  should  be  en- 
couraged to  comply  with  tlie  Commission's 
recommendations  ai'.d  accept  another  visit 
ny  tlie  Commission. 

Finally.  I  under>tand  that  botli  yon  and 
.'Secretary  Rogers  wiH  be  visiting  Brazil  and 
.Mr  Roeers  will  be  vl'it'ng  Uruguay.  The 
iiuman  rlchts  situation  in  l;oth  of  these 
countries  has  been  of  serious  concf-ii  to  the 
.Subcommittee  on  International  Organl-<i;a- 
ilons.  We  received  teaiimony  from  Reverend 
Fred  Morrl.s.  an  American  MelliodiiC  mis- 
sionary brutnlly  tortured  in  Recife.  Brazil. 
.Although  it  Is  recognized  that  President 
Gelsel  has  made  efforts  to  prevent  the  use 
r,f  torture  and  other  form.s  of  repression, 
tliese  practices  do  continue.  Although  the 
situation  In  Uruguay  has  received  less  atten- 
tion In  the  press,  it  Is  equally  serious.  The 
report  of  the  International  Commission  of 
J'arists  states  that  arbitrary  arrest  and  de- 
tention, torture  and  other  deul.ils  of  Justice 
continue  in  that  country.  I  would  strongly 
urge  that  your  discus.sions  In  Brazil  and 
those  of  William  Rogers  In  Uruguay  give 
.serious  attention  '..o  the  human  rights  ques- 
tion. 

Your  kind  attention  to  the.-~e  mailers  will 
be  gratefully  appreci.u<;d.  I  look  forward  to 
d:scusj.lng  thc-ie  and  other  matters  with  yon 
ut  our  ne.xt  ineeilng  which  I  hope  can  tube 
(.-lace  beiore  tlie  Congrea-.ioiial  recess  on 
.Mardi  2tj.  In  connection  with  our  last  meet- 
int.'.  I  W.1S  very  pleased  to  learn  irom  Am- 
b;i.^,sa<lor  McCloskey  that  the  US.  I>eK''gation 
to  the  Commls.slon  on  Human  Rights  pub- 
licly stated  that  we  would  geiitr.tlly  tavor 
H  study  of  country  situations  referred  to  it 
by  the  Subcommls^jlon  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

D0N.\1D    M.    Fraser, 
Chainnan,  Subrommirtcf  uii  Inttrnn- 
lioniil  Oigani.atioiK. 


THE  NLCESSITY  OF  ItEORDERED 
PRIORITIES  FOR  YOUTH 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COroF.  \DO 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESILNTATIVES 
Fridav.  March  21.  1975 

Mrs  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
llieie  are  tho.-e  wlio  question  v. hcther  we 
can  afford  to  f;ive  to  children  aiui  youth 
the  services  t!iev  iiecd  and  de.serve.  But 
I  ask  if  we  can  afford  not  to  reorder  our 
.i-::orities  In  terms  of  rhildren  and  youth. 

A  .=;tudy  by  tlie  Colorado  State  Divi.sion 
of  Youth  Scivites  analyzed  444  entrants 
i-oni:nilted  to  the  Stale's  Lookout  Moun- 
tain School  for  Boy  and  Mount  View 
Girls  School.  Over  90  percent  of  the.se 
"certified"  delinquents  had  learning  dis- 
. abilities,  the  average  being  2.4  per  youth. 
Whi't  did  our  .society  do  to  identify  ilieir 
ba.sic  problems  and  correct  iheni  before 
the  e  youths  became  aiitisorial?  Did  we 
pive  them  a  fair  start  in  life'  When  a 
child  is  allowed  to  be  born  handicapped 
or  lo  become  so,  it  costs  the  public  dearly. 
E;.!urntion  for  a  handicapped  child  is  two 
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or  tlirce  times  as  expeii»i'>c  as  a  normal 
child — and  the  result,s  are  .smaller.  A 
crime  career  co.^ts  society  $500,000 

I  recommend  to  my  collea^'ues  tiic  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  Dr.  Michae:  S.  March. 
a  former  budget  analy.-t  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  B'adgtt.  who  retired 
after  33  years  of  Goveiiiinent  service  and 
is  presently  professor  of  public  afTaii-s 
at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
Hu.v  To  I.MPROvn  FrorRAL  PRioriTU-i  >op. 
Children  and  Youth 
If  there  Is  ever  to  be  a  successful  follow'-up 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  1970-71 
White  Hou.se  Conference  there  aib  several  es- 
sentials in  order  for  the  U.S.  to  redre-ss  It.s 
priorities  and  do  Justice  to  children  and 
joiuh; 

Organization  responsibility  must,  be  Hxed 
on  some  specific  unit  or  oificial  of  Govern- 
nient  In  each  State  and  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  carrying  out  the  follow-up  proc- 
ess. The  uiilt.s  at  each  level  must,  moreover. 
have  status  and  access  sufficient  to  allect 
the  resources  allocation  or  budget  patterns 
of  the  State  and  Federal  agencies  as  well  as, 
hopefully,  tlio.se  of  local  governments.  In  the 
Federal  Government  no  one  really  speaks  for 
children  and  youth  as  a  group  or  considers 
all  the  pro^'ranu  which  allect  thorn  in  an  in- 
terrelated way.  Their  needs  are  thus  not  fuliy 
considered  In  setting  budget  priorities  ei- 
ther in  the  White  House  or  in  the  Congress. 

Provision  mu:>t  be  made  for  adequate  as- 
.•sessment  and  reportin;^  to  the  public.  At 
pre.sent  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  I 
suspect  in  most  States,  there  l.s  no  single 
unit  wliich  carries  on  eiTective,  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  and  a.s.ses.;menl  of  the  needs 
of  children  and  youth  and  the  status  of  tlie 
program^  designed  to  meet  those  needs.  Nor 
are  assessment  reports  l.ssucd.  The  dismal  ne- 
glect of  the  needs  of  children  and  youth  in 
the  Federal  budgetary  proce-s  is  undcrlmed 
by  recent  performance.  In  the  last  G  years 
the  budget  incroa.sed  by  $119  8  billion  and 
the  aged  alone  took  34  percent  or  $40  2  bil- 
lion of  this  Increa.-e.  The  young,  who  arc 
nearly  4  times  as  numerous,  got  a  meager 
«139  b.lllon  of  Just  12  percent  of  the  in- 
crease. No  one  in  Wa.shliio'ton,  DC,  seems 
to  care  deeply  about  children  and  youth.  The 
Nation  need.s  an  effective  or(;anizatlon  of 
mothers  and  fatliers  to  ti};ht  iiard  and  see 
that  children  and  youth  receive  34'  of  the 
increases  in  the  Federal  budget  in  the  next  0 
year.s,  ba.^ed  on  the  solid  merits  of  their  claim 
and  tneir  past  neglect.  This  would  bring  us 
out  clo?e  to  the  goal  for  1980  sug^jested  by 
the  White  House  Conference. 

The  Chief  Executives  of  the  States  and  of 
the  Federal  Government  must  a.ssume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  follow- up  process  in  their 
respective  areas.  Moreover,  this  process  must 
actively  Involve  the  respective  State  legisla- 
tures and  the  Corisress  of  the  United  State.s. 
■Ahlch  enact  the  necessary  legislation  and 
appropriate  the  money  to  make  It  effective. 
.\t  the  Federal  level,  and  in  every  State,  both 
the  Chief  Executive  and  the  legislature 
should  receive  annually  a  comprehensive 
status  report  on  the  proframs  as  they  relate 
to  children  and  youth  a:id  on  the  status  of 
the  follow-up  agenda. 

Or^'anizational  macliinery  is  needed  In 
each  State  and  In  the  Federal  Government 
wuii  sufficient  power  and  stall  resources  to 
coordinate  the  multitudes  of  fragmented 
programs  for  children  and  youtli  which  now 
exist.  The  objective  .should  be  to  balance  out 
the  priorities  and  to  achieve  sufficient  coordi- 
nation and  action  so  that  the  various  service 
agencies  serve  the  whole  child  av.d  the  wliole 
family  at  tlie  local  conununlty  level  instead 
of  working  at  cross  purposes  ad  they  oiien  do. 

Adequate  provL-,ion  should  be  made  for 
representation  of  all  groups,  where  tiie  un- 
met needs  of  children  today  are  particularly 
grer,  in  these  program  are.ts  so  that  their 
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•.oice  -v-.i!!  be  heard  witli  respect  to  tlie  set- 
ting of  priorities  and  achievement  of  respon- 
sive administration  of  programs.  We  are  aU 
aw.ire  that  nceiis  often  are  overloo'Kod  if  pro- 
\  i'lon  for  advi_n.acy  is  not  n-.ade. 

During  the  1970  White  Hoa.se  Conferen^'e 
process  I  had  the  po.id  fortune  of  .serving  as 
E.xccutive  Secretary  of  an  Ad  Hoc  ConinnttCf 
on  Follow-up  of  the  WHCCY.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  this  gruui)  were  Joepli  Bcr^-,  Dr, 
Edward  Grecnwoi  d,  Mrs.  Jo.-r-ph  Hiicfeli, 
C.  F  McNeil,  and  Mar-ha  Stevti.'=.  Ir  pre- 
pared a  blueprint  fur  follow-up  winch  was 
published  as  an  ap;H'Kii.'i  at  p.ii^es  414  422  in 
the  report  to  the  President  by  the  White 
House  Coniercnce  on  Children. 

The  Ad  Hoc  committee  specificallv  nrt'ed 
a  sy.stematic  fcllow-up  under  "strong  Fed- 
eral Icadcrsliip  and  iir.ci'  t meiit  of  the  States 
and  citizens  group?" 

For  the  Federal  i(.iIi(A'-up  machinery  it 
EuygeGtcd  a  well-statied.  hlKhly-placed  Fed- 
eral unit  to  assess  periodically  the  .status  oi 
the  nation's  children  and  yovith  and  repre- 
sent them  in  the  overiiU  priorities-  setting 
process  of  the  Federal  bud'tTCt:  It  suggested 
that  the  President  issue  an  annual  Repor' 
on  Children  and  Youth  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral budb'et  should  show  how  children  rik; 
jou'Ji  share  in  ins  expetiditures.  It  Fuj/u'csted 
the  dcji^'iiation  of  a  hlyh  level  uilicial  to 
lead  the  Federal  lniplenu>nt.Ui(ni  effort.  It 
also  propo.--cd  tiie  crciition  in  the  Congress  of 
a  Joint  Committee  vn  Children  and  Youth 
to  hold  periodic  hearings  en  the  entire  range 
of  Federal  progranis  and  concerns  relating,'  to 
the  young,  includint;  on  tlie  annual  report 
f.'.ibmitted  by  the  Presidoit. 

None  of  this  has  been  dotie!  Aviiin  1: 
needed  in  the  new.  and  hopefully  more  re- 
soonsive,  94th  Congres-s.  It  l.s  our  task  to  ea!! 
this  to  the  attention  of  our  Sei.ators  v.v.Ct 
Pppresentatives. 

There  Is  a  real  naflonal  tirtrencv  for  art  inn 
In  reorient itn;  the  Federal  Governnipat's  pri- 
orities to  elve  a  top  rank  to  a  comnrehenslM 
.set  ft  pro.^."ains  for  i  hlld  and  youth  develop- 
ment. 

At  tile  prc-ent  tune  the  212  million  people 
In  tiie  US  cotistitiite  only  5  percent  of  tlie 
world's  population  of  about  4  billion.  The 
world  pf]pulatlon  is  crowing  about  7")  mil- 
lion eaf'h  vcr.r — addinp  the  equivalent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  US.  ^ach  ^  \pars 
With  the  onset  of  ZPO  In  the  United  Stntes 
our  total  nopulatlon  In  the  year  2000  Is  llkclv 
to  be  only  3  ."j  percent  of  the  worlds  pro- 
.Icctpd  population  of  7  billion. 

There  is  incre.isini,'  reUictance  on  tlie  par; 
ol  the  tnidcrdevfloped  nations  to  sell  their 
rrsinircps  cheaply  to  the  US,  HtniL'er  is  -^talk- 
inp  one-fourtli  of  the  people  on  the  clobe  and 
tensions  are  mountliiE;  in  the  "t;iird  wprld  " 
In  this  lncreasln"ly  competitive  situation 
the  US.  will  not  be  able  to  survive  economl- 
callv.  diplomatically,  or  niilitarllv  bv  virtue 
of  the  ntimber  nf  Its  peonie.  We  will  have 
to  mnintain  our  status  on  the  basis  of  qual- 
ity and  perf  inn.Tncp  It  fallows  thfit  if  we  art 
to  outpr<jduce.  outtliink,  and  even  ontfirht 
the  dctennlned  comnetilors  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  everv  adult  American  will  have  to 
be  a  first-clnss  citiren  and  aljie  nroducer.  We 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  an  ■uikI'TcI.os.s  com- 
slstinfT  of  nMIHons  of  half-lcnorant.  half- 
sicV.  atid  h.'^If-nrodurtive  citizens. 

There  is  no  more  effpotlve  witv  to  reduce 
sli'tiifloanllv  the  Ineffective  underclass  In  The 
Ttilted  Stat-s  tli.iii  through  a  fi'll  stprt  f-r 
the  little  children — betrlntiltut  with  priiner 
inntern:il  lip.Tlth  and  nutrition  and  er-dlmr 
with  maximum  educ.itlon  aiid  tral'ii'i.T  f .  r 
all  the  vouth. 

President  NlNon  Wus  wroni-  on  many  tliiiit;s. 
liut  he  was  dend  riKhf  In  l'.)69  when  he  said 
that  the  first  five  years  of  life  are  the  most 
important  In  the  henlthy  development  of  an 
Intelligent  human  belntr  Unfortunately  he 
did  not  really  act  on  this  premi.se  when  It 
came  to  bud^'eting. 
I  c.m  visualize  no  incrc  \i;.i;  piece  of  lui- 
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tional  legl.slailon  which  the  94th  Concre.-^s 
cotild  enact  fnan  a  "Full  Opportunity  Act 
for  Children".  Such  a  bill  should  ha\e  as  its 
Hi  imate  purpose  two  objectives:  (1)  the 
fl^surance  that  every  child  born  in  the  United 
.States  would  be  given  a  full  chance  to  have 
H  ^(>nnd  body  and  a  sound  brain  through 
J, roper  heallli  and  nutritional  care  for  the 
i.,ut!ier;  and  (2)  the  assurance  in  the  first 
/(■  years  of  life  of  adequate  nutrition,  proper 
preventive  health  cure,  and  6tinuilatl\e  edu- 
cational development  in  tiie  home  and  in 
preschool  day  care  crntcrs  lo  develop  his  or 
her  capacities  to  the  fullest.  Social  insurance 
provision  for  complete  maternal  and  child 
iiealln  care  i.3  tlie  most  urgent  and  high 
priority  step  the  country  can  take  today  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  nation  in  a  funda- 
mental way— and  the  bUfgc-^icd  bill  would 
do  it,  plus  mucli  more. 

The  assurance  of  these  ba-io  human  rights 
Is  the  highest  obligation  of  a  society  which 
fnys  ll  believes  in  "social  Kccurity'.  In  1935 
the  needs  of  boili  the  aged  and  the  children 
for  social  security  were  recogni.-.ed — but  tlie 
children  still  have  not  been  given  rc:il  pro- 
tection 40  years  later.  I  suggest  that  a  bill 
fur  services  to  mcnhers  anci  little  children 
be  drafted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  program  financed  ,50  50 
by  payroll  taxes  on  all  employers  and  all 
w\irkers.  The  ultimate  social  and  economic 
returns  from  this  new  progi.am  would  exceed 
those  from  any  exlstinp  title  in  the  Social 
Security  Act,  I  l.'clieve.  In  one  generation  we 
would  lie  well  on  the  road  to  a  completely 
changed  society— especially  If  this  action 
were  followed  up  by  pro'Uir.n  of  full  educa- 
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tional  and  health  opportunities  in  the  i;e\' 
15  years  of  life  for  all  children. 

The  Federal  Government  can  pro' ide 
money,  but  the  action  must  be  at  the  State 
level.  Improved  organization  is  necessary  in 
each  of  the  50  states.  To  provide  a  strong 
State  and  local  follow-up,  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee proposed  that  the  State  Committers 
on  Children  and  Youth  be  strengiheued  so 
they  could  make  periodic  factual  assessments 
of  -.'he  status  of  children  and  youth  in  their 
States  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  ol  State 
and  local  programs  serving  them.  Such 
strengthening  would  permit  them  to  achieve 
better  coordination  of  service  delivery,  to 
worlc  with  Federal  regional  offices  and  coun- 
cils as  the  Federal  Government  dccoiiiiaU.'c:: 
functions  to  the  field,  and  to  cooperate  v.i.h 
voluntary  organizations.  The  Committee  ])ro- 
posed  that  each  Governor  make  a  ptiblic 
commitment  to  review  and  Implement  de- 
sirable proposals  recommended  duriiiir  the 
WHCCY  and  that  at  least  blannually  a  State 
Report  on  Children  and  Youth  be  prepared 
by  each  state. 

The  committee  further  proposed  liiat  tlie 
Federal  Government  encourage  the  States  to 
take  such  action,  by  enacting  new  legislation 
to  provide  special  Federal  matching  grants  to 
strengthen  staff  resources  of  the  State  com- 
mittees and  the  Governor  for  the  planning, 
evaluation,  and  coordination  of  programs  for 
children  and  youth.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
technical  assistance  and  funding  for  follcv- 
vip  functions  from  available  Federal  funds. 
This  has  not  been  done.  Perhaps  the  use  of 
general  revenue  sharing  could  fill   this  gap 
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i!  a  priority  were  set  in  the  ne-:t  revision  o.' 
tills  program,  but  special  Federal  leflsla'ion 
specifically  fur  children  and  youth  is  neces- 
sary. These  stimulative  grants  might  well  be 
one  title  of  the  bill  I  have  already  suggested. 

In  addition,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  sug- 
pc-stcd  that  similar  strengthening  ol  private 
volunt.iry  sector  follow-up  to  be  achieved. 
iijcluciing  the  creation  of  a  strong  "children's 
lobby"  or  a  "c  jal.tion  for  children". 

Tii<^  budget  priorities  for  children  and 
youth  I  h.ive  described  are  ble.ik.  Likewise, 
i  have  seen  no  action  to  create  a  strong 
mech;niisin  for  representing  the  interests  of 
ciiildren  a!>d  youth  effectively  at  the  highest, 
policy  levels  of  the  cr  untry,  particularly  In 
tl!»  budgeting  process.  This  Ijodes  111  for  .''o- 
Cil  Justice,  and  may  iiuteed  Impair  the  fil- 
tuie  .-tabillty  of  our  republic  by  perpetuating 
inequitable  and  avoidable  social  and  eco- 
nomic Inequalities.  We  need  decisive  action 
at  the  Fcder.il  Icvol  aiid  In  each  of  the  50 
states. 

In  t;-,eory  our  p-.'')llc  .-oci,^!  wcUaro  and  li'a- 
m,i;i  resources  programs  nre  predicated  on 
ilip  principle  of  social  equity.  However,  iu 
neglecting  programs  lor  children  and  yo'ath 
many  of  our  policy-m.ikers  h.ive  been  blind 
to  intcr^enerational  equity  and  al.so  to  the 
greater  .  ocial  efficiency  ol  adequate  invest- 
ments in  the  young— who  will  be  the  pr.;- 
duccrs  and  the  citi/en-ctistodians  of  our  so- 
ciety as  the  stream  of  liie  flows  onward  I 
hope  my  analysis  contributes  toward  ri-- 
dres.-Iiig  tiie  balance  in  favor  of  more  equita- 
ble and  more  effective  use  of  our  scarce  public 
rcsonroes  lor  ilie  young  whose  futine  i-^  in  our 
liand.-. 


ri;DERAL  fXPftlDITURES  FOR  THE  AGED  AND  THE  CHILDREN  A'iD  ViljTH.  FISt'L  U'^RS  1960  75 
lAped;  over  65,  children  and  youth;  under  21- selected  Tscdl  yeaii;  muji.ts  in  billiotis  if  r.'olli'M 


Annual  outlays  in — 


Outlay  increases  from — 


Calegoiy 


Cih  henenu; 

Childion  and  yauih 

H-Mlth: 

Aged     .   - 

Child  I  en  anrfyoulti 

fiJ'l: 

Aged. .  - 

Cii;ldr»i!  nd  youth - 

I  liicition: 

Aged   - 

Ctiildren  and  ,outli 

M.iripoAer  (jiograms: 

ARed-...  -   

Ciiildren  and  youl'i 

All  otiier: 

Aged- - -— 

Children  and  youth - 


1960 


Ci',.d  tot.ils: 

lotil  tor  aued. ... 

Total  lor  young 

Total,  all  budget  outlays.. 


Peicent  tot  aged . . 
Peiceiil  lor  young 


12.6 
1.6 

.6 
.4 

(') 
.3 

(') 
1.1 

(') 
0) 

.1 
.2 


13.3 

3.6 

92.2 

^   14 
4 


1969 


25.5 
4.2 


8.2 
1.5 


i.g 

(■) 

1.0 

.4 
.8 


34.2 

14.1 

184.6 

19 
S 


1972 

1974 

eslmate 

1975 
estimate 

1960  69 

1969-75 
estimate 

34.8 
5.7 

49.9 
7.3 

57.7 
8.3 

12.9 
2.6 

32.2 
4.1 

10.1 
2.3 

13.4 
2.7 

15.1 
2.9 

7.6 
1.1 

6,9 
1.4 

.4 

2.0 

.7 

2.4 

.8 
2.9 

.1 
.5 

.7 
2.1 

b.9 

i^.3 

(0 

9.6 

4.7 

to 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

(') 
1.0 

!? 

.5 
1.5 

;'.3 

.8 
2.4 

.3 
.6 

.4 
1.6 

45.8 

20.1 

231.9 

64.6 

25.7 

268.3 

~    24 
.10 

7-1.4 

28.0 

304.4 

20.9 
10.5 
92.4 

40,2 

13.9 

US.  8 

20 
9 

24 
9 

23 
11 

34 
12 

I  Unknown,  but  probably  less  than  $50,000,000 

<i)  Includes  gener.il  revenue  shannE.  social  set, ices  housing,  early  child  ca;?,  etc. 


with  downward  adiuslrnenls  in  fifiu'ei  t"  1972,  1573,  and  197i  !"  exclude  amount=  of  J3,000,000,- 
000  lo  $4,500  000,000  a  year  lor  so-c,ilied  eldeilv  peoile  who  ate  under  age  65  but  are  on  the 
cash  benefit  rolls);  "Buflcet  Highlifhl-.,'  ircji  vp^i  is,-  (diait  book  by  0MB);  "The  United 
Source;   These  are  rough  ^t-itistic?!  estim?tes    prepared  by  author  from  various  publ,c,:tions    states  Budget  in  Biiet,"  fiM-al  .e,ir  13'-.    r,v-    •      '.;"■:  I  1975  aie  t;a>ed  on  amounts  recom- 

and  budget  documents  including;  Childien's  Gure,iu,  "federal  Programs  Assisting  Childien  and     mended  in  Presirtpni'i  1975  tjdft.  Ficl;c-.  i  ■ulm'  -^cL:  '■  t-'ix  tei>e'ii  ,  v.hich  foi  a,:eJ  6»cetd 

Ynoi'i"  (i°t8),  Spociol  Analyse;,,  (judge!  ol  the  United  Stales  Government  (fiscal  years  1970  75,    js  OCO  000,000  in  19.;-. 


]JF  \TH  OF  FFiED  BALL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF    .ALABAM,\ 

IN  IHE  HOL'.SE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVE.S 

Fridcry.  March   21,  1975 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its 

annual  meeting  the  Montgomery  County 

Bar    Association    aclopted    a    resolution 

honoring  a  mo.st  unusual  Alnbamian  and 

CXXI 525—  r.irt,  7 


American.  I  was  mo.'^t  impressed  by  the 
resolution  and  by  the  late  Ficd  Ball. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  place  thut 
resolution  at  this  point  iii  the  Record: 

State  of  Alabaivia,  Montgomfry  Cui  ^-  :\ 
Resolution 

Know  ^11  men  by  these  present.'; 

That,  wherea-s.  Fred  St.  Clair  Ball,  nu;r.o 
Montgomerlan,  boru  October  2,  189C,  departed 
this  life  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1974;  and 

■Wliorea.s,   la  recording  ,sonie  nf   the   iacta 


abou'.  i!;e  life  of  our  late  Iriend,  It  1.-  no' 
only  apparent  ai.d  manifest  that  Fred  Ball 
\va.s  no  ordiii.iry  or  common  man.  btit  tnie 
that  he  had  few  peer.=;  and  no  supervisor 
among  t:.c  members  of  the  legal  profession; 
a:id 

Wherc.ii,  he  was  a  real  tcholar  atul  gei;t!.:- 
nian  who  was  educated  at  Princeton.  Colum- 
bia, and  Emory  Colleges,  and  who  continued 
his  studies  tiiroughout  hl.<;  long  and  di,-^tln- 
t,'Uished  career.  Havinc  given  much  to  the 
1,1"  .  he  loi-clvcd.  •,;!  r..  !!.;r;i,  recognition  anion;; 
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the  memljers  oi  his  profession  n?  lieiug  one 
of  the  most  succe'bliil  ccH-pornte.  business. 
p.i;d  trial  lawyers  i\t  the  Bar.  Tills  recognt- 
(i'ln  was  nation  vvi'le. 

Fata  bestoved  vpoii  Fred  Ball  nmnv  bless- 
Uigs.  having  a  citluirud  rtiid  urncinus  wife  and 
■^'-niilttr  ch'anjiiig  dai'>;hter!;.    and 

Whereas,  this  dl-tmgnlshed  member  of  r,ur 
B.ir  possessed  everything  nece!>sarv  lor  a 
Micce.-sful  lawyer  to  have.  He  was  seU-ron- 
iident,  but  iie\er  airognnt:  conrafeou.?,  but 
never  overbear! 'i^-.  .serloii.slv  religious,  but 
never  a  bigot,  and  beneath  a  natural  dlfnitv 
he  was  a  warm,  congenial,  human  per.son.  He 
served  his  country  well  in  v.  ir  and  peace 
Such  was  the  nature  oi  <.ur  clep.irted  friend 

Now  therefore,  it  Is  the  opinion  of  our  a.s- 
'MK-lHMon  at  this  i's  annual  nieetiii:,'  that 
upon  the  lo.s.s  of  su.h  a  distinirui.shed  mcm- 
her  a.s  the  late  Fied  Ball,  not  only  our  pro- 
fession, but  the  couf.try  sunered.  because  he 
w.is  a  most  patriotic  uud  valuable  eiti7eii 

Lcr  a  copv  (U-  th!s  Rr.ioUition  be  placed 
uptu  tiie  permaneir  record-  of  the  .T^.-;ocla- 
tion.  a  copy  be  .sent  to  tlie  Archives  and  His- 
tory Department  of  Alabum.i.  and  copies  hf 
sent  to  the  famllv  oi  our  departed  friend 

Adopu-c!  un  the  'J7  li  day  of  Jumiary.  1075. 


EXTiiiN SIGNS  OF  RLMARKS 

and  ii-.ture  v.ell-being  of  every  American  ha'^ 
no:  falteied.  You  ha>e  earned  their  thniik.^ 
as  well  as  my  own. 

As  you  depart  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
pr.riunlty  Commission,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  you  take  with  y..u  my  \eiy  best  vishe-i 
fur  e'  ery  future  happine.--  and  success 
Sincerely 

GeJIM  II  R    Fu«') 


March 
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A   BICENTENNIAL  CHALLENGE 

HOiV.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 


r:EOC  CHAIRMAN  S  RESIGNATION' 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

Of    CAI-IFORNM 

IN   !  HE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESE-XTATIVES 
Friday.  Mdrch  7t.  1975 

Ml-  HAWKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  a.s  chair- 
man of  the  Subcotnmitfee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunities, wh.ich  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Equal  Empldyment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  as  one  of  the  rosponsors 
of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rlyht.s  Art  of 
1964.  v.hkh  cieated  the  EEOC.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  and  interested  in  all 
matters  affectmi^  the  effective  operation 
of  EEOC  as  a  nable  arm  in  equal  em- 
()!r.yment  efforts. 

On  March  13.  l.f»7.i.  Mr.  John  Powell, 
chairman  of  the  Commis.sion,  in  a  letter 
to  President  Foi  d  resigned  his  chairman- 
ship: he  further  indicated  that  effective 
April  30.  1975  he  will  rc-itfn  a.s  a 
Commissioner 

As  a  courtesy  lo  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  wish  to  share  the  folloumg 
corres!)onden(  e  between  Mr.  Puwell  and 
the  President  relative  to  Mr.  Powell's 
resitination. 

The  White  Holss:. 
Waxhinr/ton.  DC.  March  19,  li>75 
Hon.  John  H.  Powell.  Jr.. 
Chmri'ran.   Eqml   Emptoyment   Opiiorlinlilu 
ConnnUfiion.  Washington.  DC. 

Di-AR  John:  I  have  voiir  letter  dated 
March  18.  and  a.-  you  lequest.  I  acv.epr  your 
resl-n.\tion  as  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Conunlssion.  effective 
today,  and  your  resignation  as  a  Comml.s- 
sloner.  effective  April  30.  1975  I  appreciate 
your  willingness  to  stay  on  a.s  a  member  of 
the  Commis.sion  during  the  ne.Kt  month  to 
assl.st  in  the  orderly  transfer  of  au-horitv  to 
the  Actmt;  Chairman  and  to  provide  a  period 
of  tune  in  which  a  wcll-qualincd  nominee  to 
replace  you  can  be  selected. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  for  voiir  dociica^ed 
service  to  our  N.ition  fuder  vour  Cliainnan- 
shlp,  the  Commission  h.is  broken  ne^ 
Ltround.  expanding:  the  economic  and  social 
horizons  of  all  our  c:tizen=<  I  know  tha'  thi.s 
has  been  a  particularlv  challencine  'ime  for 
the  ComnUsslon.  but  your  devotion  to  the 
goals  of  the  Commission  and  'n  the  present 


Of    Ni.vv    Vij;;K 
IV   1  HK  HOU-^JE  OF  REPRlfeKN  lAMVI  S 

Friday.  March  21.  Itn.l 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Siseaker.  I  request 
tliis  opportimity  to  shaiv  with  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  of  Alan  A.  Reich. 
Deputy  Assisi'ant  S"cietaiv  for  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Aifairs.  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  made  to  tiie  Rock- 
land County  Rotary  Clubs  on  the  70th 
anniversary  of  Rotary  International  at 
Bear  Mountain.  N.Y  .  on  February  19  ol 
this  yeai-.  I  t.ike  .special  ijride  in  provid- 
hVri  these  remarks,  not  only  becau.se  of 
Mr.  Reich's  do.se  association  with  my 
congressional  district,  but  al.so  due  to 
the  timeliness  and  relevancy  of  his 
thoiiuht^.  Mr.  Reich's  presentation,  cm- 
pha.^i/ins  the  international  a.spects  of  the 
forthcoming  Bicentennial  commemora- 
tion, touched  upon  tiiree  major  themes- 
heritage,  festival,  and  horizons. 

In  relating  each  ol  these  interests  prev- 
alent in  our  New  York  community  Mr. 
Reich  stressed  tiie  import.mce  ol  peoplc- 
lo-people  diplomacy  and  the  manner  in 
v.hich  community  ori^anizations.  such  as 
the  Rotarians.  can  improve  internatioiuil 
under.standing  during  our  Bicentennial 
commemoration  i)eiiod. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr.  Rcich'< 
.-mnificant  remarks  in  full  in  th^  Con- 
CKESsio.NAL  REcor.D  at  this  point: 

FRO^f     iNDtPE.VDLNCE     TO     iNrtHDEPENDESrr  — 
A    BrCENTE.MNI.\L    Cn.\LLENGE 

It  is  an  honor  ajid  personal  privileu-e  to 
--peal:  lo  the  Rockland  County  Rotarv  Clubs 
on  the  70rh  anni\croary  of  Rorarv  liuerna- 
tional.  My  latiicr,  as  a  founding  member  was 
very  active  in  the  Pe.<trl  River  Club  and  I 
recall  with  pleasure  attending  .-leveral  meci- 
msis  wirh  him  and  many  of  you. 

Improving,'  international  cooperation  Is  the 
theme  of  my  tali:.  It  has  been  ^ratifyin"'  to 
observe  at  Rotary  Clubs  I  hHve'addre.ssed— 
m  Boston  and  Hou.ston.  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco— your  orcantiation's  strou" 
interest  in  this  subject.  I  shall  cover  the 
international  dimensions  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commemoration,  the  importance  of  people- 
to-people  diplomacy,  and  make  .-suggestions 
on  how  community  organizations  can  fur- 
ther international  mutual  undcrstinidiii" 
during  the  Commemoration.  " 

inr      PICrNTENNI.\L      < 'CM  VIE.MOI;  \riON      HAS 
WORLD- WIDr    SIC.NIl  IC.^^•CE 

The  Bicentennial  Commemoration  ha^ 
three  major  themes— Herita-e.  Festival  and 
Horizons.  Each  has  hnportani  international 
implications.  The  first.  "HeritaKe  -  recalls 
tue  ethnic  orighis  and  diversity  of  America 
Our  v.ay  of  hfe  owes  much  to  other  peoples 
of  tlie  world.  Tlielr  contributions  find  rich 
e.spression  throughout  o  j  country.  Reflect- 
ing together  on  our  herita^-e  and  "its  mean- 
ing will  result  In  s;t;niricant  and  construc- 
tive Intcriiationn!  dialog. 


rhe  secoud  tlieme.  "Festival,"  suggest.s  the 
opportunities  international  vi.-^itors'^ht.ve  to 
discover  and  understand  America  and  our 
people.  The  •Festival"  theme  is  far  broader 
and  more  meaningful  than  the  view  e\- 
pres.sed  by  one  loreiirn  visitor  on  the  occn- 
sioii  of  our  Cenleimial  celebration  in  1876 
He  observed,  "The  crowds  com.'  like  sheep 
run  hero,  run  there,  rim  ever^  whtie  One  man 
start,  thousand  follow.  Nobodv  see  Hnythiiv 
nobody  do  anything.  All  rush,  te.ir.'  push 
shout,  niike  plenty  noise,  sav  damn  -rea' 
many  times,  get  verv  tired,  and  fto  home  ' 
Iho  President,  through  t!ie  Department  of 
State  and  our  emba.ssies,  olticiallv  invited 
other  nnilriii.s  to  participate  in  the  Bicent.'u- 
iiiril.  Tliere  will  be  cultural,  .sports  urts  pnd 
other  Bitiactions  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroiid  which  should  enhance  the  ap- 
preciation of  our  respective  achievemcius 
and  societies. 

Recently  I  referred  to  -O.ir  Bicentennial" 
in  a  conversation  with  a  cabinet  niinisrer  of 
a  nation  nuiking  plans  for  the  O  mmemoru- 
tion.  He  interrupted  and  noted  politelv.  "Tlie 
Spu-ir  of  76  belongs  to  us.  too.  vou  know'" 
His  remark  imde  me  realize  other  people; 
•  iiouiid  the  world  .share  with  us  and  hold 
dear  the  ideals  and  values  we  associate  wiMi 
oiu  Revolutionary  period.  Otlu:r  n.atioii- 
have  been  guided  by  the  American  model  ir 
Ps'ablishing  their  govcriimetit.s.  Thev  .see  the 
United  States  as  the  custodian  of  deniocrac 
Geor-e  Washingtons  words,  -tiie  basis  of  cur 
p...itical  svstem  is  the  ri.4ht  of  pcop/c  to  nu.kc 
and  alter  their  constitutions  of  i^overnnu-.t 
h:i\e  !iad  and  c mtiniie  to  li.-ivc  v.orld-w.i.' 
meaning;. 

"Horizons."  Hie  third  theme,  is  pi.M,ans 
the  mo-t  important.  It  looks  to  tlie  fntun- 
John  Adams  put  It  succlnctiv  when  he  said 
I  IiKe  the  dreams  of  the  future  better  thim 
the  history  of  the  past."  Tlie  notion  of  th.- 
conlimiing  rexolution  and  all  it  stands  for 
IS  captured  in  the  growln-  awareness  we  arc 
luTerdependent.  If  mankind  is  to  survive 
we  mu,t  cooperate.  Problem^,  national  a  fev- 
\ears  njo.  arc  now  global.  Our  ncighbnrs 
problems  are  ours,  and  vice  versa  Improv- 
11?  the  quality  of  life  is  a  world-wide  chu- 
lcir,-e.  Problem,  of  population.  Inil.uion.  foo.i 
and  ihe  use  of  resources  require  cooper,.- 
tne  action.  Neither  we  nor  our  ciiikiren  w;': 
have  the  lu.xury  of  working  on  our  domest,r 
problems  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  brinuin- 
about  peaceful  cooperation  throughout  the 
world  during  tiie  next  few  years. 

Whether  we  cooperate  with  our  interna- 
tional neighbors  because  it  Ls  ^-nod.  right  or 
necessary,  we  must  get  on  witii  it  uhile  w 
arc  iniproMng  the  quality  of  life  at  home 
Serr.-tary  Ki.s.i.t.rer  .said  last  fall  in  New 
Dt-lhi.  "Our  goal  Ls  to  move  to'vard  a  world 
Where  pov,  er  blocs  and  balances  are  nor  domi- 
uaiit  .  .  .  where  countries  consider  co- 
operation in  the  global  interest  to  be  in 
their  national  Interest."  Tiie  slrcn-theninu- 
of  n.formal  rehuioiisliips  on  a  people-tn- 
people  basis  helps  improve  the  climate  fi,r 
cooperation  in  solving  these  problems  whi.  li 
have  no  national  boundaries.  Tlie  Commemo- 
ration IS  relevant  :,nt  onlv  to  the  American 
future  but  al.so  to  the  ^;oa]s  and  aspiraiion.s 
of  mankind. 

Ptorr  r-TO-pnorL:      D:vu,r.i.\CY—.K     nnyns.KXi 

FORCE    IN    IVl  FRN-.^TIO.V.VL    HEIAnONS 

In  a  world  of  constant  change,  from  tlie 
diplomat's  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most 
profound— and  periuips  lea.st  unclerstood- 
changes  has  been  Increasuig  involvement  of 
Individual.,  everywhere  in  public  aMalrs  More 
and  more  people  every  day  become  Involved 
111  local  attairs,  national  aifairs,  and  also,  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  in  world  affairs.  We 
live  in  an  era  of  pecple-to-peop!e  dlplomacv 
One  notable  result  of  tills  change  Is  that 
government-to-governinent  relations — diplo- 
matic relations  alone — are  no  longer  enough 
to  aiiiire  v  orld  peace  and  coopcnvion.  Coa- 
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cerned  citizens  and  private  organizations  the 
world  over  play  key  roles  in  Influencing  Inter- 
national relations. 

Why,  you  may  ask,  are  people-to-people  re- 
lations and  Informal  communications  activi- 
ties of  this  kind  of  concern  to  the  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  State?  Formal  diplomatic  chan- 
uel.s,  of  course,  are  crucial  for  official  busi- 
liCis  and  the  resolution  of  differences  be- 
t'.sveii  nations.  To  an  unprecedented  degree, 
liowever.  the  problems  nations  confront,  the 
means  they  choose  to  solve  them,  and  even 
the  perceptions  people  of  one  country  have  to 
ar.oilicr.  evolve  outside  official  channels. 
Dli'louiiicy  has  gone  public.  Foreign  affairs 
Is  no  longer  the  exclu.slve  domain  of  tlie  pro- 
fi.s.sior.al  diplomat.  Many  foreign  offices  no 
l.inger  confine  themselves  to  speaking  with 
.other  foreign  offices  for  peoples;  they  help 
and  encourage  their  people  to  speak  lor 
themselves  across  national  boundaries.  The 
toiie  and  content  of  our  international  rela- 
tions are  set  increasingly  by  the  vastly  ex- 
panded contacts  between  Americans  and 
other  peoples  of  the  world. 

This  geometric  Increase  In  citizen  involve- 
nient  in  world  affairs  has  special  significance 
for  the  diplomat.  When  people-to-people 
bonds  and  networks  for  two-way  communi- 
cation are  fully  developed,  there  will  be  a 
greater  readiness  to  seek  accommodation  and 
negotiate.  When  people  know  and  wnder- 
ftaiid  each  other  and  appreciate  their  differ- 
ences, likeliliood  of  confrontation  diminishes. 
Prospects  for  peaceful  solutions  are  en- 
hanced. As  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "When  we 
truly  know  one  another,  we  can  have  dlffer- 
entes  without  hating  one  another."  This 
rationale  governs  the  State  Department's  in- 
tercut In  the  furtherance  of  meaningful 
perple-to-people  intercliange. 

In  the  past  few  years,  scholars  increasingly 
have  studied  informal,  non-governmental 
ccnununlcations  activities  in  relation  to  war 
and  peace.  They  are  developing  a  scientific 
basis  for  such  activities.  Their  research  sug- 
gests that  the  existence  of  Informal  com- 
munications tends  to  reduce  the  level  of 
tensions  when  conflicts  of  Interest  occur  and 
contributes  to  a  climate  of  opinion  in  which 
contlicts  may  be  negotiated  more  effectively. 
Second,  Informal  relationships  create  greater 
jpenne'^s  In  individual  attitudes  toward 
other  nations,  peoples,  and  cultures.  These 
predl?p(jsl'!ons  also  lead  to  greater  readine.ss 
to  communicate  and  resolve  differences 
peaceably.  Third,  social  scientists  tell  us  that 
international  cooperation  and  two-way  ex- 
cliange  contribute  lo  world-mindcdness  and 
an  internationalist  perspective.  Finally,  in- 
ternational people-to-people  relations  help 
tlevelop  enduring  networks  of  communica- 
tion that  cut  across  political  bottndarles  and 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  polarization  along 
nationalist  lines. 

Ti.e  Departmen'  of  State  has  a  strong 
coiri;nlTnient  to  cross-cultural  communica- 
tioti  When  you  think  of  the  Department's 
conduct  of  our  International  affairs,  people- 
to-pooplo  diplomacy  and  exchange-of-per- 
Bous  programs  may  not  come  immediately 
to  mliid.  It  Is,  nonetheless,  a  significant 
Department  activity  carried  out  with  12G 
nationi  of  the  world.  The  exciting,  cl.al- 
lenging  Job  of  tiie  Bureati  of  Educational  and 
Culttir.^1  AiTaIrs  Is  to  use  Its  resources  to 
rclii'orce  the  work  of  American  individuals 
and  organizations  who  want  to  help  con- 
**!iiii  ti-io  fotindatlon  of  better  relationships 
v.;:h  the  rest  of  the  \'.orld.  The  Bureau  pA.-o 
coordinates,  as  necessary,  the  aclivltles  of 
other  government  agencies  with  Interna- 
tion.Tl  exchange  programs  In  such  fields  as 
hcviltii,  education,  social  welfare,  transpor- 
tation, agriculture,  military  training  and 
urban  planning. 

There  are  several  major  elenieiits  In  this 
G  i'.crti.'iient-.sponsored      cultural      relatioii.s 
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program.  Annually,  some  5,000  professors, 
lecturers,  and  scholars  are  exchanged  to  and 
from  the  United  States.  The  International 
visitor  program  brings  to  this  country  about 
1,500  foreign  leaders  and  potential  leaders 
annually  for  orientation  tours  of  4-6  weeks' 
duration.  We  send  abroad  several  leading 
performing  arts  and  sports  groups  as  well 
as  some  150  U.S,  lecturers  annually  for  brief 
lecture  tours.  The  Bicentennial  Commem- 
oration offers  a  great  opportunity  for  ex- 
panding and  strengthening  people-to-people 
relations. 

The  three  Bicentennial  themes  were 
selected  to  provide  for  Involvement  of  all 
our  states,  communities  and  people.  There 
will  be  no  single  national  focus  in  one  city. 
In  addition  to  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration  in  Washington 
and  the  ten  regional  offices,  each  stale  has 
Its  own  commission.  Many  cities  and  com- 
munities, too,  have  their  own  commisaions 
and  active  programs. 

A  number  of  governments  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  private  individuals  and  organizations 
of  other  nations  have  asked  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration  for  suggestions 
on  how  to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial 
and  simultaneously  to  strengthen  ties  with 
the  American  people.  Let  me  give  you  a  few 
examples  of  the  exciting  Bicentennial  proj- 
ects planned  by  governments  and  peoples 
of  other  nations: 

Establishment  of  chairs  In  American 
studies  in  foreign  universities. 

Establishment  of  chairs  for  studies  about 
other  nations  In  American  universities. 

Symphony  orchestra  tours  to  the  United 
States. 

National  folk  group  participation  in  the 
Smithsonian  Folkllfe  Festival  and  In  com- 
munity festivals  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Endowment  of  library  collections  of  Ameri- 
cana— both  Iii  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

A  number  of  historical  books,  studies,  and 
films  about  the  American  experience  arc 
being  commissioned. 

Historical  and  philosophical^  conferences 
on  American  civilization  will  be  convened 
abroad. 

Theatre  and  opera  groups,  mu.seum  collec- 
tions, and  exhibits  will  be  sent  to  the  United 
States. 

As  other  nations  develop  their  Bicentennial 
programs,  Americans  too  are  Incorporating 
an  international  dimension  In  their  planning. 
Many  local  activities  planned  by  st.ite  and 
community  Bicentennial  group.s  Involve  peo- 
ple of  other  nations.  For  instance: 

Operation  Sail  "76  Is  a  visit  of  tall-nia-ted 
Bailing  vessels  from  around  the  world  to  come 
to  New  York  City  on  July  4,  1976  and  vi.-it 
other  world  ports. 

The  World  Theatre  Festival,  a  non-pro;:t 
foundation  based  In  New  York,  will  sponsor 
appearances  of  distinguished  theatre  com- 
panies from  around  the  world. 

Utica,  New  Y'ork.  will  hold  an  ethnic  art.; 
fesiival  celebrating  America  as  a  conglom- 
erate of  peoples.  Fourteen  nationality  groups 
are  expected  to  participate. 

Cornell  University  is  conducting  a  major 
research  project  on  the  Marquis  de  Lafaycitc, 

Numerous  international  conferences  are 
being  planned  such  as  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Iowa  University. 

Binational,  international  exchange,  and 
ethnic  organizations  are  developing  new  ex- 
change-of-persons  programs,  such  as  Polk 
County,  Nebraska's  Bicentenr.ial  exchange 
with  Japan. 

Tlie  American  Council  of  Polish  Cultural 
Clubs  Is  conducting  a  poster  contest  on 
Polish   immigration   to  the  United  States. 

The  American  Medical  Association  is  In- 
viting counterpart  a.ssoclatlons  of  other 
countries  to  attend  their  1976  annual  con- 
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vciitlou  to  review  niedical  contribution  to 
man's  well-being  ever  the  past  200  years. 

The  American  Association  of  Museums  Is 
organizing  a  program  for  American  museums 
to  exhibit  foreign  contributions  to  America's 
development. 

Sister  Cities  International  plans  to  In- 
crease from  l.OUO  at  present  to  1,976  by  July 
4.  197G  the  nu.nber  of  U.S  and  foreign  cities 
affiliated    in    sister    city    relationships. 

The  American  Historical  Association  Is 
offering  a  prize  to  the  author  of  the  best 
lilstorical  work  on  the  American  Revolution 
written  in  a  language  other  than  English. 

■litE    BK-E.NTLNts-HL    CH.^l.LrNCE 

Several  organizations,  such  as  Rotary  In- 
ternational, tluough  its  people- lo-people 
programs,  are  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  iuteniational  mutual  understand- 
ing. Rotarys  international  youth  exchange, 
Involving  700  youths  throughout  the  world 
annually,    has    considerable    impact. 

The  Rotary  Club  matching  program.  Unk- 
ing Rotary  Clubs  in  150  countries  with 
counterpart  clubs  for  direct  Ro:arian-io- 
Rotariau  relationships  and  shared  service 
projects  is  equally  impressive.  Rotarys  world 
community  service  program  has  helped  peo- 
ple tliroughout  the  world.  Through  Rotary 
Interua! ional's  small  businera  clinic  pro- 
gram, many  individuals  in  less-developed 
coutitnes  have  been  helped  to  self-sufficiency 
and    community    contribution. 

Two  other  elements  of  the  overall  Rotary 
International  outreacli  are  noteworthy.  The 
existence  of  some  16,000  Rotary  Clubs  joining 
750,000  Rotarians  In  151  countries  is  a  potent 
force  for  mutual  understanding.  Rotary  con- 
sists fit  leaders  from  all  segments  of  society: 
this  fraternal  relationship — professional -to- 
professional,  businessman  to  busines.sman — 
generates  good  will  among  millions  throu(.!i- 
out  the  world. 

Anot'ner  .service  v.hicli  Rotary  Clubs  per- 
form is  the  furtherance  of  international  per- 
soii-to-per.:on  relationships  by  others  In  their 
communities.  In  vi.sits  throughout  the  United 
Slates.  1  have  liecn  impressed  with  the  extent 
to  which  Rotary  and  other  service  clubs  have 
Initia'etl  and  developed  sister  rity  afliliaiions. 
people-tci-pec^ple  exchanges.  International 
hospitality  proitrains.  and  international  ac- 
tivities of  local  performing  arts  and  sports 
groups.  These  activities  contribute  lo  Inter- 
iititional  mutual  understanding. 

1  urge  Rotary  and  other  organizations  to  do 
n:.>re  of  the  same — demonstrating  liie  ca- 
pacity for  comnutment  of  the  .Amcrictui  peo- 
ple in  solving  that  most  important  of  all 
human  problems,  tiie  achievement  of  a  sus- 
tained world  peace,  by  sponsoring  exchanges, 
providing  community  leadership  in  Interna- 
tional programming,  helping  peoples  of  o'lier 
nations  become  less  dependent,  and  strensth- 
cning  international  ties  among  key  individ- 
uals and  groups.  Specifically.  I  urge  your 
Rockh'iul  County  Rotary  Cluijs  to  undertake 
In  witole  or  in  pan  tJ:e  following  12-po:nt 
program : 

1.  Expand  home  hospitality  and  commu- 
nity orientation  programs  for  international 
visitors  (including  professional.  buslnes,s, 
diplomat ic.  military  and  govc-nmer.t  leaders). 

2  De\c!op  programs  for  tlie  international 
t'limiil  of  area  universities  and  colleges. 

3.  Strengthen  or  initiate  a  sister  city  pro- 
gr.Tiu,  or  afliliate  with  a  new-  sister  city. 

4.  E.tpand  and  strengthen  youth  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs. 

5.  Develop  and  Improve  conimxinltv  pro- 
grams for  foreign  students  In  the  United 
States. 

6.  Iiitcrnalionaliz.e  your  community  In- 
volvement by  affiliating  with  an  appropriate 
International  organization  In  cooperation 
wifn  tl-e  US.  National  Commission  for 
UXE.SCO. 

7.  Participate  directly  In  and  .support  the 
lii'ernailonal  exchange  programs  of  the  Peo- 
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ple-to-People  Inrernuli'itiul  and  of  tlie  Pio- 

ple-to-People    Sports,    Music.    HmuUcapped 

and  other  excliange  cominittees. 
8   luvlte  foreign  professlouol  roumerparta 

and  -studeius  to  coivTercnces  aud  seminars. 
!)    Help  expand   tie   inteniationfil   piiijli-- 

serMoe  activities  of  US    corporallyus  opcj - 

aMng  Internaiionallv. 

10  Form  liiternfit:onal  li.-iitiitior.al  Imk- 
as^es  afTillaiiiig  US  and  coiinterpaii  \inlver- 
sltics.  hospitals.  rehabUltatloii  centers, 
schools,  libraries,  aiid  muiieunia  for  cxciiange 

relatton.sliip3. 

11.  Establish  tiuUersltr  i-Uairs  of  liiterhiv- 

t  I'.iial  it  utiles. 

12  .Maximize  "he  fuod  •  ill  g^iurated  hj  en- 
siirlnij  pnbltc  %l^lbilitv  tor  these  netivitiec 
both  here  and  abrosa 

SeiTct.riry  Kls.sintter  pc-cd  the  question  re- 
remiy.  'Will  our  mic  of  Interdependeiicr- 
^pnr  Jfitnr  prosre'-.-j  nr  >-.:>mnioii  rtl^ii'^terv  ' 
In  finr  200  vo:ns  a-  n  niitlt>n  we  luive  ni;i- 
f  tired  ironi  Intlepp'itlriice  to  Interdependence 
The  fhallcntte.  the  Blconfeniiiul  challentie  of 
Interdependence.  Is  to  htrenethcn  these  ties 
over  the  lonq-term  so  tiiitf  tliev  are  expanded. 
Improved  in  qualitv  and  inKtitutlonallzed 
The.^e  relationship^  will  coniribute  in  wav6 
uhl(!i  will  not  sncurice  private  .sector  initia- 
tive, dvnamism  and  di-.crsic  They  will  in- 
deed 'pnr  Joint  protrre.s?. 

Such  a  Biceirteiiniiil  progr.nn  will  be  in 
the  US.  national  In'eietl  aud  in  munkind'.-- 
Intere-t  too  In  proxidine;  iin  unproved  cli- 
mate for  .soiling  our  tjtobul  problems.  In  tl:e 
word.s  oi  R.iipli  Waldo  Fmeriou.  "Xothiny 
i."rear  was  cvct  uchl'?ved  without  enthusi- 
asm." With  the  kind  of  enthu.siasm  the  Hock- 
land  County  Rotary  CUitjs  have  demon;; tiat - 
ed.  sreat  goals  can  bo  achieved. 

I  thank  tiie  Rotarv  Club  of  Rockland 
County  and  Rotary  Cliib.5  throughout  the 
United  Statfs  for  your  very  real  contribution 
In  helping  m  build  Ihe  "Iiumimi  fouiida'i!iii  = 
oi  :lic  >iructtiit  '  •  ■     .••' 


VE.'^R  l'.r,t;  M.\l,K6  )'irH  ANMVEK- 
S.ARY  OF  I'or  \R  EXPLOR.XTIOiN 
BY  BLIMP 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  EE.VRD 

or    FHODl     ISI  .\NH 
JN    I  HU  HOUSE   OF  RFPRrSFNIATIVIs 

Friduu    Marvh  21.  1975 

Ml-  BEARD  ol  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  t  Uitor  to  Wa.shin-ton 
(idled  to  tiiv  iitteiitioti  the  lad  that  1976 
will  mark  the  50tli  anniversary  of  one  ot 
the  iireat  acconipli.Nhnicnts  in  polar  ex- 
ploration by  the  air.shi|j  pioneer  who  in- 
vciued  the  liL;htei-r!ian-air  craft  \vc  now 
rail  the  'blimp.'  The  vi.^itor  to  my  ofTur 
i.'^  a  rou.sin  of  General  Uinberto  Nobile 
and  i>.  m  fact,  nnmed  for  hi.s  illii.strioii.- 
cuu.-iii  Mr.  Nobile.  of  Providence.  R.I.. 
ha.s  kept  a  ci.mi.letf  ri^tord  of  the  pio- 
neering work  done  by  this  sreat  Italian 
scienti.sf  and  p«>lai  iwijlorer  and  \vas  a 
technical  advisor  for  the  recent  motion 
picrine.  'The  Red  Tent"  which  drinimti- 
cally  portrayed  the  reinaikable  feats  o! 
his  rrnowneri  cousin.  General  Nubile. 

At  the  age  of  91.  Italian  An  Force  Gcii 
Umherto  Nobile  lives  today  amonL:  the 
nif:i^.rnto.s  of  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary careers  in  pionperin^  aviation.  A.s 
Inventor,  t^clenti^t  pilot,  and  airship  de- 
veloper, hi.<;  life  U  uniciue  in  the  annal.s 
of  both  airship  con>tniction  and  polar 
exploration.  It  was  General  Nobile  who 
Invented  the  craft  T^e  now  call  the 
•blimp."  the  reliable  aircraft  we  ."^ee  fiv- 
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in^  0'  er  football  games  and  other  event.s 
or  carrying  .sophisticated  .survey  equip- 
ment for  tas^ks  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  type  of  aircraft. 

The  Bicentennial  year  of  1976  will 
mark  the  50th  anniver.sary  of  the  flight 
over  tile  North  Pole  by  Geiieral  Nobile.  a 
venuire  m  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
tv.o  ot  the  world'.s  greatest  polar  e.x- 
ploiTr<;.  Roald  Amundsen  of  Norway  and 
Lintoln  Ellsworth  of  the  United  States. 
The  airship  was  named  "Norye,"  in 
honor  of  Annindsen'.s  country  which 
funded  the  venture  together  with  Mr. 
Fllswcrth. 

Two  years  later  General  Nobile  .set  off 
another  polar  t]v4ht  in  the  "Italia",  a 
ncv.er  snd  larger  air.ship  of  his  own  de- 
sign General  Nobile  became  the  only  man 
in  the  history  of  iioLir  exploration  to 
plant  the  flag  of  his  country  ;u  tiie  North 
Pole  twice  from  the  air.  But  it  waii  .jusi 
afi''r  his  crossing  oi  the  pole  that  the 
air.ship  came  to  grief,  buffeted  by  wild 
stoinrs  and  weighed  down  by  heavy  for- 
mations of  ice.  General  Nobile  was  se- 
verely injured  when  the  airship's  gon- 
dola (lashed  on  an  ice  floe. 

A  massive  rescue  operation  was 
started  by  Roald  Amundsen  but  that  in- 
trepid man  lost  hi.s  life  before  he  could 
reach  the  marooned  Nobile  party. 
Finally.  49  days  after  the  mishap.  Rus- 
sian iKilar  experts  managed  to  rescue  the 
crew  and  brhig  them  to  safety. 

Today.  Geneial  Nobile  lives  m  Italy, 
honored  by  inanv  coiuitries  as  oi'.e  ol  avi- 
ation's notable  iJioneers.  He  has  never 
lost  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  lightcr-than- 
air  craft  and  believes  that  there  is  still 
room  for  the  transportation  of  heavy 
cargoes  by  .semirigid  <iirsl-iiiis  where 
there  is  no  need  for  tiie  liigii  siieed  oi 
jet-propelled  planes. 

Along  with  the  names  of  .siicli  aviation 
pioneers  as  the  Wright  Brothers,  Glenn 
Curtiss.  Richard  E.  Eyrd.  Count  Zeiipeliii 
and  Igor  Sikorsky,  tlio  name  of  Umberto 
Nobile  occupies  that  lop  rank  ol  brave 
and  brilliant  men  who  helped  to  conquer 
the  air  space  of  our  world,  t  iking  risks 
tliai  uere  well-nigh  unbelievable  in 
Uiose  times  and  still  achievements  of 
wonder  for  us  rod;*'- 
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LURK.VLi  OF  ALCOHOL  lOKACCO. 
AND  fIREARMS  TO  CONTINUE 
TESTIMONY  O.N  GUN  ((^^N'riJOL 
.^CrOF  1068 

•ION.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

fi       III  iii<.;\:. 
I.N    i  HI    HOLSf  OP  REPRI'  -  I  \  !   \  I  f  \  1 .-' 

Friday.  Mnivh  21,  }9i'5 

Ml  CONYFRS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
jilcasctl  to  annouiue  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  continue  hearings  on  more 
tlian  40  bills  which  would  amend  the 
Gun  Control  At  t  of  1968.  Thus  far.  the 
subcoimnittee  his  held  seten  hearing.s 
on  this  sub.iect.  We  ha'.e  l.r-ard  testi- 
mony from  oiir  coUea';Ui\s  in  the  Con- 
gress, law  pnlorcement  offuials.  and  a 
re|)if-spntative  of  the  medical  profession. 

Yesterday.  Rcx  D.  Da\I-.  Dircc^cr  of 
f!.f    Ei'roaii    ol    Alrohol.    T.  l.,acrn.    a>:d 


Firearms,  began  testimony  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  effectiveness  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  Mr.  Davis  will 
continue  his  testimony  on  Wednesday, 
March  26.  at  10  a.m..  in  2141  Rayburn 
House  Office  Buikung. 

Tho.se  wishing  to  testify  at  a  future 
hearing  or  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
RrcoPD  should  address  tlieir  requests  to 
tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  2137 
Rayburn  House  Oirice  Euildm^.  W,.sh- 
imiton.D.C.  20515. 


ABUSES  or    FBI   IIT,ES 

no:,'    HERMAN  BADILIO 

Ml     :■•  ■■      ;     :i;^ 

l\  rav.  HOUSE  op  REPREfciENT.X  I  IVKSi 

Frid(i!/.  MiinJi   21.  1975 

Ml.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  made  aware  of  many  abuses  of  cer- 
tain FBI  files  which  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be.  maintained  by  the  FBI 
The.se  files,  .some  6'j  million  in  nuinbcr. 
apparently  contain  sensitive  informa- 
tion, mucli  of  it  i!i  tiie  form  of  unsub- 
stantiated allegations,  on  piivate  citi- 
/cn.s.  The  FBI  also  h;is  other  informa- 
tion in  its  files  v.liicii  it  obiaiiied  on  pri- 
vate eili/ens  throuf,h  various  lorms  oi 
.surveillance.  The  f(illowing  article  by 
NiclKjL.is  M.  Horrock  contains  an  ac- 
count of  how  this  information  was  used 
b:.  the  FBI  in  an  attempt  to  liarass  and 
iiilimidate  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kin-.  Wc 
must  .seriously  question  tiiis  iJiactice. 

In  addition  to  enactment  of  needed 
legislation  to  seiiously  limit  iliis  type  oi 
activit.\-.  tlie  Conmess  must  take  fnm 
action  to  iMcvent  future  abuses  of  in- 
loimation  collected  and  maintained  bv 
the  FBI.  iiKludini,'  the  piovi.sion  of  ap- 
jjropiiate  ciiinina.l  peiuiUics  for  violation 
of  tlie  law.  At  liii.s  point  I  v.i.-h  to  inseri 
Mr.  Horrock's  article  in  tlie  Record. 

II-'iMiil    the   NfW   York   Time.s.   Mar    9.    l!i75| 

l"\--<*>i  ru  !M  3   S.*v    FBI     H.^RAssIn    Dr     Ki-V(; 

To  Stop  His  CRntc  ism 

(By  Nichol.i.s  M.  Hoi  rock  I 

W.\-mNi;ioN-,  Miirih  8.— The  Fed.i.il  Bii- 
rei'ii  of  Investigation  mailed  what  some 
I'Utii's  considered  an  "luisavory  '  tiipe  rocord- 
oii,'  made  from  an  electronic  room  bug  to 
foictUi  King  to  frighten  her  husband,  the 
Rov.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kintr.  Jr  .  into  halting; 
lii.s  criticism  of  the  biueau.  accoidi!!-  in  a 
tormer  hi;^'h  oilii  iai  of  ilie  a.yeiu'y 

The  mailing  of  llie  t;ipe  recoiding  to  Mis 
Kiiii;  was  par:  of  nenrlv  a  decade  of  "hara.ss- 
meri'"  of  the  hoe  civil  rights  leader  by  the 
btirciiu.  i^everal  former  agoiUs  and  oilicials  sav 

One  retired  agent.  Aitlmr  Murtagh.  vUm 
was  attached  to  the  FBfs  Mhuita  field 
oltice.  said  the  moves  against  Dr.  King  were 
second  In  si^o  "onlv  o.i  the  wa\  they  vvenl 
af'er  Jiminv  llotfa." 

Vet  there  was  never  ii  crimipal  prosecution 
"f  Dr.  King  and.  lhe^e  fi)rmer  F.B.I,  men  say. 
ilu-re  was  a  "dubious"  national  .security  ra- 
'ionalo  lor  what  they  .s.^.id  were  thousands  ot 
hoiiis  of  electronic  and  phv.sical  surveillance 
Tlie.se  sources  brlieve  tiiat  the  alUi;fd  harass- 
mciil  of  Dr.  King  should  be  Investigated  bv 
ilir  Congie.ssional  comiuillees  on  Infelligeiice 
Sevor.d  have  vrittcn  to  tlic  Senate  Select 
f'(>mmittee  on  Intelligence 

VII  "HI  ION    or    P.tCUL.MlON.S 

T'-,"  -.ending  to  a  private  citizen  of  a  tape 
i-.s(.r*Uii^   obtahied    by   a   national    security 
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electronic  surveillance  is  a  violation  of  F.B  I, 
regulations  and  was  a  potential  violation  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  &ni  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code. 

The  surveillance  of  Dr.  King  was  briefly 
noted  last  year  In  a  report  by  William  B. 
taxbe.  then  the  Attorney  General,  and  Clar- 
ence M.  Kelly,  director  of  the  F.B.I. ,  on  the 
bureau's  Counterintelligence  Program,  or 
Coln'clpro.  The  report  said  that  Colntelpro 
lechuliiues  Included  "investigating  the  love 
life  of  a  group  leader  for  dissemination  to  the 
press."  Justice  Department  officials,  later 
Irieiitlfifcd  the  group  leader  as  Dr.  King. 

A  spokesman  for  the  bureau  said  It  hud 
■  lU)  coinmenl"  on  the  Bllet;ed  h.iiasKinciit  of 
Dr  Kliif,'. 

The  former  high  F.B.I,  official  who  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  The  New  York 
Ilnies  asked  to  remain  anonymous  in  the  ex- 
pec'. itlon  that  he  might  be  called  to  testify 
lu  Investigations  of  the  bureau. 

He  said  that  In  late  19C4.  after  Dr.  King 
crl'klzed  the  P.B.I,  for  having  assigned 
agent.^  wltli  Sovithern  backgrounds  to  handle 
civil  rights  cases,  the  late  director.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  ordered  William  C.  Sullivan,  tlien  in 
charge  of  the  bureau's  counterintelligence 
operations,  to  airaiise  to  send  a  copy  of  a 
tape  recording  secretly  to  Mrs.  Kiii.t;  in  su'^h  a 
manner  that  It  could  not  be  traced  to  the 
FBI. 

The  source  .-aid  that  i  copy  of  a  tape  rc- 
cordlnrr  was  made  by  the  bureau's  laboratory. 
It  was  wrapped  in  a  small  plain,  unmarked 
pr.ckage  with  no  return  address,  and  de- 
livered to  Mr.  Sullivan's  office,  tlie  .source 
said,  and  It  had  been  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Coretta  Kirg.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Another  source,  attached  to  the  bureau  at 
tlie  time,  said  that  he  believed  the  recording 
was  of  a  party  held  by  Dr.  King  and  officials 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, which  Dr.  King  headed,  In  the  Wll- 
lard  Hotel  In  Washington  In  the  fan  of  1963. 
The  source  said  the  party  had  been  picked 
up  by  an  FBI.  elecn'oiiic  bug  in  ilie  room 
and  put  on  tape. 

Bureau  official",  according  to  .iiources  at  the 
time,  felt  that  the  content  of  the  tape  was 
detrimental  to  Dr.  King  and  some  of  his 
associates  because  it  recounted  activities  at 
the  party  tiiey  thought  did  not  conform  with 
the  rights  leader's  position  as  a  religious 
leader. 

TRAciNfi  or  T.^^l: 

Ti;t'  tape  and  the  package  had  bixn  pre- 
pared so  they  could  not  be  traced,  one  source 
.»ald.  He  .said  Mr.  Hoover  wanted  the  tape 
mailed  from  somewhere  in  Florida  and  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  had  ordered  a  special  agent  to 
fly  to  Tampa  and  mall  the  tape  to  Mrs.  King. 
The  .source  stressed  that  the  agent  had  no 
Idea  of  the  contents. 

The  source  said  that  Mr.  Hoover  believed 
the  sending  of  the  tape  to  Mrs.  King  would 
stop  Dr.  King's  criticism  of  the  bureau  and 
break  tip  his  marriage  as  well. 

Mrs.  King  said  in  a  telephone  inierview 
that  she  recalled  receiving  a  tape  recording 
In  January.  1965. 

"I  received  a  tape  that  was  rather  curious, 
inilabeled,"  she  said.  "As  a  mai  ter  of  fact. 
Martin  and  I  listened  to  the  tape  and  we 
found  much  of  It  unintelligible.  We  con- 
cluded there  was  nothing  In  the  tape  to 
discredit  him." 

Mrs.  King  said  that  she  and  her  hvtsband 
Innnedlately  realized  that  the  tape  had  been 
made  covertly  and  "presumed"  it  had  been 
tiiade  by  the  F.B.I. 

.Mr.  Murtaugh,  53  years  old.  who  now  lives 
la  Constable,  N.Y..  said  the  "trick"  of  send- 
ing the  tape  to  Mrs.  King  to  discredit  her 
husband  wa.s  well  known  "among  senior 
agent.s  in  the  Atlanta  bureau  and  some  of 
them  bragged  about  It  as  a  smart  stunt." 
Accordhig  to  two  former  senior  F.B.I. 
orlii  lals.  a  wiretap  on  Dr.  King  later  picked 
np  a  conversation  in  which  Dr.  King  told  a 
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friend  that  he  was  deeply  concerned  about 
the  pressure  being  placed  upon  him. 

S.C.L.C.  sources  from  that  era  say  that 
Dr.  King  never  wavered  In  his  leadership  of 
the  movement  and  that  the  harassment 
failed. 

The  following  Incidents  of  harassment  were 
either  confirmed  in  earlier  press  accounts 
or  uncovered  In  interviews  with  high  bureau 
officials: 

Mr.  Murtagh  and  a  former  senior  bureau 
o.fficial  confirmed  the  bureau  tried  to  disrupt 
plans  for  a  banquet  In  Atlanta  In  1964  by 
business  leaders  to  laud  Dr.  King's  winning 
of  the  Nobel  Prize.  It  Included  covert  con- 
tacts with  community  leaders  with  charges 
about  Dr.  Kmg's  personal  life. 

Two  former  bureau  officials  said  that  a 
■monograph"  on  Dr.  King's  personal  liie 
w  as  circulated  among  Government  officials  by 
the  bureau  during  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion. President  Kennedy  became  aware  oi 
v.lKit  was  going  on  and  ordered  Mr.  Hoover  'o 
retrieve  every  copy  of  the  monograph. 

Mr.  Murtagh  said  that  efforts  at  harass- 
ment of  S.C.L.C.  leaders  continued  alter  Dr. 
King's  assassination  in  1968.  He  said  he  was 
ordered  by  bureau  offlclala  to  obtain  hand- 
writing samples  of  Andrew  Young,  now  a 
Democratic  Representative  from  Georgia,  and 
Hosea  Williams  to  permit  bureau  experts 
to  forge  letters  over  the  Young  and  Willian\s 
signatures  that  would  harm  their  careers. 
Mr.  Murtagh  said  he  refused  the  assignment. 

Two  former  senior  F.B.I,  officials  said  the 
bui-eau  "routinely"  sought  to  prevent  Dr. 
King  from  receiving  honorary  degrees  from 
colleges  and  universities  by  planting  stories 
about  his  personal  life.  Including  charges 
that  he  directed  S.C.L.C.  funds  to  his  own 
use  and  to  Swiss  bank  accounts. 

Mr.  Murtagh  and  other  sources  said  there 
was  a  consistent  practice  of  anonymous  tele- 
phone calls,  sometimes  to  make  false  fire 
alarm  reports  at  locations  where  Dr.  King 
was  to  speak  and  In  other  Instances  to  friends 
and  associates  of  Dr.  King  trying  to  sow 
di-tru.st  among  them. 

INFILTRATION  BELIEVED 

In  1961  and  1962,  bureau  Intelligence  ex- 
perts reportedly  became  convinced  that  two 
members  of  the  Communist  party  had 
Infiltrated  the  S.C.L.C.  The  Intelligence  men 
urged  then  Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy to  open  a  national  security  Investiga- 
tion of  Dr.  King,  and  he  compiled. 

Reliable  sources  said  that  Dr.  King  was 
tinder  electronic  surveillance  well  before  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  made  his  decision.  On  two  oc- 
casions, members  of  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration warned  the  S.C.L.C.  leaders  to  dis- 
associate themselves  from  the  alleged  Com- 
munists because  they  were  leaving  Dr.  King 
open  to  attacks  by  Southern  conservatives 
In  the  Senate,  but  Dr.  King  refused  to  do 
so  unless  the  Government  produced  evidence 
of  Communist  affiliation. 

In  1963,  Mr.  Kennedy  authorized  a  na- 
tional security  wiretap  on  Dr.  King,  then 
legal  under  federal  law.  Court  testimony  and 
interviews  with  F.B.I,  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  Indicate  that  the  electronic 
surveillance  continued  for  at  least  two  years, 
from  1963  to  1965,  and  produced  a  massive 
amount  of  recordings.  One  estimate  held 
that  5,000  separate  conversations  went  on 
tape. 

Former  agents  said  the  room  bugs  were 
planted  In  hotels  from  coast  to  coast  as  Dr. 
King  moved  about  the  country. 

Despite  this  massive,  surveillance,  veteran 
agents  said,  there  was  never  a  recommenda- 
tion for  prosecution  for  violation  of  any 
Federal  or  State  law.  Nor,  several  sources 
said,  were  grounds  for  any  national  security 
concern  ever  established. 

TESTIMONY    IN    CASE 

In  a  1969  Federal  Court  caise  involving  tiie 
boNor  Muhannned  All,  a  Federal  agent   tcs- 
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i.iied  liuit  he  believed  the  tapes  fioni  i  i.f 
King  investigation  had  been  destroyed  Br,- 
other  sources  among  former  bureau  officials 
ni.iintaUi  that  the  tapes  or  transcripts  of  ti-,e 
tapes  are  still  in  the  bureau  a)id  may  be  pan 
of  the  material  disclosed  10  days  ago  by 
.'\iioniey  General  Edward  H.  Levi. 

Mr.  ^iurlagh  said  the  bureau  surveillance 
Oi  the  .S.C.L.C.  failed  because  it  concen- 
tiated  on  gathering  Information  about  the 
more.s  and  personal  lives  of  the  rights  group'.-; 
o;licials. 

'This  was  a  lutle  naive  because  S,C  I- C 
pilicials  lold  me  they  couldn't  care  Ic-s,"  M,- 
Murtagh  said. 

Under  laws  in  force  when  the  tape  ua.s 
reportedly  mailed.  It  was  both  a  potential 
crime  and  a  violation  of  bureau  leoUlatioas 
I'l  u.se  the  tape  In  this  manner. 

The  Federal  Communications  Act  in  foiee 
1.1  l'.itJ4"19Gj  prohibited  a  police  or  Govern- 
iiK-nt  agency  from  disclosing  the  content' 
of  a  taped  or  bugged  conversation  to  a  thiid 
pany.  Another  section  of  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal statutes  makes  It  a  crime  for  Federal 
employees  to  convert  Government  propem 
aiid  records  to  other  than  official  u:r.e 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN   JUL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEX  jA  1  l\  K& 

Friday,  March  21.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wliile 
I  recognize  that  the  public  image  oi 
American  oil  companies  Is  badly  tar- 
nished as  a  result  of  the  blame  being 
placed  on  them  for  most  of  the  problems 
that  beset  our  economy,  I  do  believe 
that  the  views  of  the  leading  executives 
of  such  a  vital  industry  should  at  least 
be  given  an  objective  review. 

At  this  time,  I  ■would  like  to  insert  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribime's  Perspective  section  on  March 
17,  contributed  by  John  Swearingen. 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  on  the  subject  of  oi) 
company  taxation.  Since  the  Congress  i> 
expected  to  be  processing  energy  legis- 
lation shortly,  this  article  will  hopefullN 
inform  the  Members  on  some  very  often 
overlooked  views  on  oil  economies: 

Pr  TROTAXEs  Plugging  Up  Future  ENrr.'v 

Sources 

(By  John  Swearingen) 

One  of  the  most  misleading  bits  oi  ic'.e.- 
lore  common  In  this  country  Is  the  notion 
that  large  oil  companies  manage  to  escape 
paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  The  idea  is 
on  a  par  with  the  belief  that  storks  orir.z 
babies. 

Because  of  the  key  function  oil  companies 
perform  In  keeping  a  modern  economy  run- 
ning, they  are  among  the  most  obvious  tar- 
gets for  ta.xation  on  the  landscape  and  they 
have  received  more  than  their  share  of  taxc^ 
levied  by  every  taxing  body  from  town  coui.- 
cils  to  foreign  governments. 

Never' hclo-s.  the  folklore  is  videly  be- 
lieved. 

While  this  might  not  make  niiicli  ciiiTer- 
ence  in  normal  times,  we  are  in  an  abnormni 
period  In  which  U.S.  reliance  on  Imported 
oil  has  riseir  to  more  than  one-third  of  our 
dally  reciviirements  and  In  which  both  tlie 
supply  and  price  of  foreign  oil  are  being  dic- 
tated by  a  powerful  cartel  of  foreign  produc- 
ing governments — some  of  whom  are  openly 
hostile  to  the  United  States  and  all  of  whom 
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ha?©  thetr  own  seU'  Interests  uppermost  in 
mind. 

Unless  we  can  restore  an  adequate  n-.eiisure 
of  energy  self-s'itllclency  tn  this  country,  our 
position  as  the  Free  World's  economic  and 
political  leader  ulll  remal:i  In  Jeopardv 

The  government  Is  at  last  facing  up  to  the 
problem.  President  Ford  ha.?  presented  a 
comprehensive,  lonfa'-range  energy  plan.  The 
Conirress,  while  criticizing  the  Presidents 
proposals,  has  thus  far  come  up  with  no 
clear-cut  program  of  Its  own.  altlio  various 
alternatives  have  been  advanced. 

The  resultint;  "Stalemate  will  have  to  be  re- 
solved soon,  and  at  this  point  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  short-term  political  consid- 
eration? or  the  .'latiou's  long-term  Interests 
will  be  given  priority 

What  i3  most  discouraging  is  that  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  now  being  advar.ced  In  Con- 
greps  call  for  a  sharp  lncrea.se  In  US  taxes 
on  the  petroleum  Industry,  threatening  to 
abort  the  effort  before  It  can  get  under  \f.&y. 
In  actuality,  the  petroleum  Industry's  total 
tax  burden  Is  among  the  hea\iest  lii  the  en- 
tire economy 

Standard  OiTs  record  Is  both  ln?.tructlve 
and  rcpre.^entatUe  of  the  Industry  as  a 
whole  Our  net  earnings  In  1974  totaled  $970 
million  However,  our  direct  ta.K  bill  totaled 
more  than  $11  billion — not  including  $939 
mlllioa  hi  excise  taxes  on  our  refined  prod- 
ucisi. 

Of  the  Ml  bilUfju  In  direct  tLtes.  tlie 
iM-gest  portion  was  $745  million  In  hicome 
taxes  paid  to  federal,  state,  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Production  and  property  taxes 
added  another  $182  million  The  third  larg- 
est category  was  $139  nUlUon  In  export  tases 
and  Import  duties  collected  on  oil  we  pro- 
duced abroad  or  Imported 

Moreover,  we  al  o  paid  $382  million  to  the 
LT  S  government  In  bonuses  to  obtain  the 
right  to  le.-ise  and  e.\plore  offshore  federal 
acreage,  and  we  committed  5105  million  to 
ncquue  a  haU-lnterest  in  a  lease  on  federal 
shale  properties  In  Colorado.  These  amounts 
are  not  included  in  the  tax  totals  aiid  repre- 
sent an  additional  $437  million  In  fees 
changed  by  the  cuvernmeiu  as  part  of  the 
price  of  searching   for   new  energy  supplies. 

There  is  nu  w;iy  our  comp:iny  can  absorb 
any  sUnifuant  new  taxes  without  cutting 
back  on  the  funds  devoted  to  our  ba^lc  busi- 
ness of  finding,  developing,  and  processing 
energy  resources.  Our  capital  and  explora- 
t:i>a  prcjram  In  1974  cost  approximately  $1  8 
billion,  or  more  than  three  times  our  net 
earnlntia  In  1973  with  the  largest  single  por- 
tion spent  In  efforts  to  expand  domestic  oil 
and  gas  productl,  n — and  we  borrowed 
nenrly  hail'  a  bUUoii  dollars  to  help  finance 
the  program. 

The  federal  government  Is  going  to  have 
fo  recognize  11  is  not  the  only  taxing  body 
on  the  globe,  f.nd  that  it  cannot  go  on  de- 
mandmtr  an  ever-larger  share  of  the  pot 
without  brln.-:lnj  d;iwn  the  whole  system. 

The  petroleum  Industry  Ls  already  carrying 
a  tremendous  tax  burden,  and  Its  tax  obli- 
gations ti>  foreign,  state,  and  local  govern- 
mei.ts  are  every  bit  as  real  as  those  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  must  be  met 
out  of  the  same  revenues. 

The  government  cannot  ha- e  !t.  both 
T^'ays— reaping  both  large  additional  federal 
ell  tax  revenues  and  .spurring  an  accelerated 
domestic  oil  and  gas  development  program 
at  the  same  tmie.  It  Is  crucial  that  any  new 
federal  tax  measures  Include  an  offsetting 
•plow-back"  credit  for  the  sums  reinvested 
lo  f.ud  and  develop  new  domestic  energy 
supplies  ii  we  are  to  avoid  condemning  the 
nation  to  [jerpetual  dependence  on  umell- 
tib'e  foreign  sources. 

rn)p<<s  these  realities  are  faced  bv  the 
C">-i|.'T-ess  in  rs  current  deliberations,  we  will 
nover  Arrive  at  energy  policies  which  wll'. 
meet  the  nation's  compelling  needs. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\Tn'ES 
Thursday.  Muich  20.  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  my  March  10  Washing- 
ton Report,  "Nuc'lear  Power'  ; 

NrCLEAB  POWEB 

The  feeling  is  growuig  in  the  Congress  that 
1975  may  be  a  year  of  decision  tor  nuclear 
power. 

Thirty  years  into  the  atomic  age.  and  at  a 
time  when  atomic  power  ought  to  be  provid- 
ing the  answer  to  the  energy  shortage,  un- 
soiicd  questions  about  the  cost  and  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power  are  becomhig  urgent. 
Everyone  agrees  that  nuclear  energy  offers 
the  potential  for  meeting  a  s^igniflcant  part 
of  our  energy  needs  far  Into  tlio  future  It 
offers  an  alternative  to  our  pre.sent  heavy 
reliance  on  oil  and  gas.  It  Ls  clean,  requires 
less  land,  and  avoids  many  of  the  problems 
of  the  fossil  fuels.  Even  so.  s'^lentlsts  and 
others  are  divided  over  how  much  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  nu.-lear  power,  some  of 
them  finding  Its  risks  acceptable  and  others 
favoring  a  moratorium  on  development  un- 
til further  research  Is  completed. 

The  proponents  of  nuclear  power  view  It  as 
an  es.sentlal  part  of  the  national  energy 
strategy,  and  the  President  has  set  a  target 
at  200  nuclear  power  plants  operating  by 
1965.  The  nuclear  power  Industry,  with  53 
plants  currently  producing  T:  of  the  na- 
tion's electricity,  h.is  already  committed  over 
»l(iO  million  for  nuclear  power  production 
and  has  planned  a  major  expansion  The  op- 
ponents of  nuclear  power  recognize  that  they 
must  restrain  the  nuclear  power  Juggernaut 
this  year  In  the  Congress  or  chances'ure  ihey 
never  will. 

These  are  the  Usues  that  the  Congress  will 
discUiS  this  jear; 

Safety:   The  record  of  the  nuclear  power 
Industry  so  far  is  good.  Tl-jere  has  not  been 
a_    sUigle    nuclear-related    fatahty    m    the 
United  Slates  civilian  nuclear  power  program 
and  no  serious  accidents  have  occurred.  Vet 
doubts  remain  about  the  adequacy  of  safe- 
guards  and    controls.    Just    last    month    the 
newly-created  Nuclear  Regulatory   C'onuuu- 
slon,  which  was  designed  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  nuclear  power  abuses,  Issued  shut-doun 
orders   to   23   boiling   water   reactors  due    lo 
cracici  hi  the  emergency  cooling  system  Dur- 
ing   1973    there   were   8G1    "abnormal   occur- 
reuces"   at   operating   nuclear   power  plants, 
about   half  of   which   Involved   safety   ques- 
tions.  Nuclear  systems  today  contahi  many 
safti;aards   to   prevent  accidents,   but  ques- 
tioivs  persist  about  the  safely  of  the  systems. 
This  year   the  Congress  will  examine   the 
question   of   nuclear   accidents   when    It   re- 
views  the  Prlce-.-Viiderson  Act.   which   man- 
dates government  subsidies  for  the  insurance 
cosis  of  atomic  generators,  and  llmius  acci- 
dent  liability    to   $560   million.   The   Atomic 
Eiiti^-y  Commission  has  alwajs  argued  thai 
the  probability  of  an  accident  causing  tliat 
much    damage    was    non-existent    and    the 
critics  reply  that.  U  that  Is  so.  why  have  any 
liability  limit  and  why  doesn  t  the  lasuraticc 
industry  Insure  against  such  accidents. 

Congress  Is  also  concerned  abuul  how  to 
protect  against  the  risk  of  sabotage  and  theft 
of  Plutonium,  the  extremely  hazardous  ma- 
terial of  nuclear  weapons,  which  will  be  gen- 
erated In  large  quantity.  An  effective  safe- 
guard system  must  include  physical  bar- 
riers to  pre.ent  theft  and  perhaps  e.  en  a 
security  force  for  protection. 


Co.st.s-  The  costs  of  nuclear  plants  hava 
Jumped  dramatically  and  the  serious  eco- 
nomic problenxs  wUhln  the  Industry  Itself 
may  prove  to  be  the  major  obstacle  to  rapid 
nuclear  development  Lu.st  year  more  than 
60"  of  some  2.10  atomic  plants  on  the  drav\-. 
Ing  bonrds  were  po-'poi.ed  or  canceUed  by 
utility  cornpruiles.  mo.stly  for  economic 
reasons  The  I>re,^ldent  has  propo,-ed  to  help 
the  utility  Industry  wi'h  a  package  of  tax 
breaks,  expedited  liccn-lng  and  siting  pro- 
ceiur'-.s,  and  reitulatory  reforms. 

Wiiste  disposal:  The  storing  of  radioaclve 
v.ustc  from  nucle.-\r  power  plants  has  defied 
solution.  Tlie  volume  of  these  wastes  Ls  not 
large,  but  finding  a  f;i:l-.sa.'e  stonige  for 
thoii.,;i;ids  of  years  is  a  difficult  task.  For 
the  near  term,  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopmeiit  Administration  has  decided  to 
postpone  a  final  choice  and  "buy  time"  by 
building  a  temporary  s'orage  facility  until 
a  long,  term,  acceptable  solution  cnn  be 
found.  The  question  Is  whether  It  Is  de- 
sirable to  develop  nuclear  power  vigorously 
without  a  firm  asfurance  that  the  technology 
Is  at  h.^nd  to  satisTactorily  n.anatje  the 
liaxard. 

Energy  research:  In  recent  years  atomic 
power  has  received  a  major  portion  of  the 
fedcr.-i!  government'.s  energy  research  fund.-:  — 
about  74'  In  1073.  The  Conercss  Is  moving 
r.ov.-  in  the  direction  of  diver-raying  energy 
supply  technology,  expanding  the  research 
In  solar,  geothermal.  coal,  and  other  alterna- 
tive energy  sources,  but  there  are  disputes 
as  to  uhich  new  type  of  energy  Is  best. 

Nuclear  power  is  widely  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  the  nation  and  no  or.e  expects  the 
Congress  to  halt  the  progress  of  nuclear 
technology.  Neverthelejs.  the  problems  of 
reliability,  safety,  and  ecoiuiuic  vlablUiy 
Illustrate  the  number  of  uu.-,ol'.ed  difficulties 
In  the  nuclear  area.  These  problems  must 
aU,  ays  be  considered  iii  the  context  of  th» 
benefits  of  nuclear  power  and  the  ^long 
lucentives   those   benefits   provide. 

The  actions  of  the  Cohltcss  this  vcar  wl!l 
li'dicate  how  fast  the  nation  w  !U  proceed 
toward  increa-sing  the  nuclear  share  rf  the 
nation's  power.  Decisions  made  in  the  months 
ahead  will  set  a  pattern  for  decades,  if  not 
for  generations  to  come,  and  thev  will  de- 
termine the  degree  to  which  'lie  Ui.lted 
St  ites   becomes  a   luulear  power  r.u'lon. 


LB.J  AND  THE  1;E.\NSTALK 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  im.Nois 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Friday.  March  21.  1075 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  face 
the  prospect  of  ever-.spiraling  budget 
deficits,  it  is  useful  and  instructive  to 
look  back  and  consider  iiov.'  we  got  v.licre 
v.e  are. 

Certainly  many  of  tiie  r.ra^on.s  for  the 
inflated  budgets  of  todi'v  can  be  found  in 
th?  Great  Society  proaram.s  of  tlie  mid- 
1960's,  programs  that  have  proven  to  be 
"creeping  budgct-bu.stcrs",  in  that  they 
began  w  r.ii  relatively  modest  appropria- 
tions which  have  escalated  sharply  dur- 
ing; tlie  last  decade. 

We  .should  remember  the  le.s,son.  I 
think,  when  we  consider  enacting  new 
-social  procrrams.  What  .^^ort  of  a  burden 
will  we  be  placing  on  the  taxpayers  in 
the  years  to  come? 

A  good  analysis  of  just  how  much 
Great  Society  costs  have  grown  Is  pro- 
vided In  the  current  l-^t^c  of  U  S.  News  & 
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World  Report  by  that  maga/ine's  ediior, 
Howard  Flieger.  We  would  all  do  well 
I,)  give  some  real  thought  to  the  statistics 
Mr  Flieger  cites,  and  so  that  we  may  do 
^0  I  insert  this  article  to  be  printed  at 
ihjs  i.>oint  in  the  Record  : 

LBJ    AND    TllE    BtANW.UIl  ■ 

( By  Howard  Flieger ) 

R(. member  Lyndon  Johnsons  "Great  ."-.r  i- 
1  y ".'  Ever  wonder  what  became  of  il'.^ 

Vou  can  stop  wondering. 

Tiic  Great  Society  is  alive  and  well  in 
Wiishinglon — growing  like  a  beanstalk  and 
,  O.St  ing  taxpayers  more  money  than  anyone  — 
lis  creator  included— ever  dreamed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  President 
joiin.=on.  when  he  first  produced  the  phrase 
n\  1'Jd4.  used  It  to  embr.tce  and  enhance  some 
federal  programs  and  to  InUiate  others— all 
intended  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  American 
people  through  guidance  and  innuicial  help 
ironi  the  Goverumeiu  in  Wiislmigion, 

And  .so  It  began. 

In  the  year  before  the  .st.ui-np  -i'l.^cal 
1964- Great  Society-type  progr.ini.s  cost  29.5 
billion  dollars  and  accounted  for  al:oul  a 
fourth  of  all  federal  outlays. 

For  this  fiscal  year— the  one  that  ends  on 
June  30— Great  Society  spending  Ls  officially 
estimated  at  152.8  billion  dollar.s.  That's  al- 
most half  of  the  current  budget. 

Even  leaving  out  Social  Seciu'ity  ca=h  bene- 
fits, which  have  gone  up  at  a  pace  hardly 
anyone  expected,  the  Great  Society  will  have 
grown  from  13.3  bUlions  in  1964  to  111.5  bU- 
iions  In  1975— an  Increase  of  738  per  cent. 

Take  a  few  .specifics: 

Medicare  began  In  mld-19C6.  In  its  first 
12  months,  benefits  totaled  3.4  billions.  Out- 
lays for  1975  are  estimated  at  13.9  billions. 

Federal  public-assistance  spending  for 
medical  purposes  In  1964  cost  $538  million 
for  4.1  million  beneficiaries.  Then  medicaid 
was  born  In  1966.  The  figures  In  the  new 
budget:  6.6  billion  dollars  for  24.7  million 
people. 

The  food-stamp  program,  an  LBJ  favorite. 
almost  600  percent  more  than  It  was  in  1964. 
and  360.000  people  shared  In  It.  In  fiscal  1975 
the  figures  are  estimated  at  3.7  billion  for 
15  8  million  people — and  both  numbers  prob- 
ably are  going  to  turn  out  to  be  low. 

Education  was  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
the  Great  Society.  Federal  outlays  (not 
counting  veterans'  education)  came  to  919 
million  dollars  In  fiscal  1964,  and  reached  4 
billion  m  the  last  LBJ  budget.  They  have 
continued  to  grow  under  Presidents  Nixon 
and  Ford.  This  fiscal  year,  federal  spending 
on  education  Is  expected  to  total  6.3  billion — 
almost  600  per  cent  more  than  It  was  In 
1964. 

The  above  examples  are  cited  to  Illustrate 
»  trend  in  the  role  of  Government,  not  to 
pass  Judgment  on  the  worthiness  of  such 
undertakings  or  the  efflcleijcy  of  their  han- 
dling, j 

Certainly  there  are  pluses.  I 

Medicare  and  medicaid  have  relieved  the 
health  problems  of  millions  of  Americans. 
Bigger  Social  Security  payments  have  cush- 
ioned the  Impact  of  Inflation  for  older  people, 
the  disabled  and  their  dependents,  and  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  workers. 

Undoubtedly,  Great  Society  spending  ha.s 
liolped  rescue  millions  from  poverty.  In  1964 
'here  were  36  million  classlfled  as  poor.  By 
1973  the  figure  had  dropped  more  than  a 
tiilrd.  Economic  expansion  prior  to  the  cur- 
rfiit  recession  accounted  for  much  of  the 
improvement,  but  Government  programs 
m(!Ht  certainly  made  a  significant  contribu- 
Mon. 

The  point  being  made  here  is  that  such 
ventures  as  the  Great  Society  develop  a  mo- 
riientum  of  their  own  that  Is  almost  Im- 
pos-lble  to  reverse.  As  more  and  more  people 
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become  dependent  on  tax-supported  pro- 
grams for  aid  and  comfort,  It  becomes  more 
and  more  politically  unpopular  to  try  to  turn 
f  If  the  tap. 

Looking  far  ahead,  many  economists  see 
(he  U.S.  moving  Inexorably  Into  a  socialistic 
state  because  of  the  growing  dependence  of 
I'.s  people  on  Washington. 

Is  that  what  Americans  want? 

The  question  has  never  been  faced  sqtuacly 
ijy  the  vast  majority.  But  this  Is  a  fact  of 
history:  No  nation  part  socialist  and  part 
nee  enterprise  has  yet  found  the  perfect 
biend  to  assure  it  of  well-being,  pro  peii'y 
p.-aA  dynai'nic  growth. 


KL\N  STIRS  WEST  WINFIELD'S 
•MELTING  POT" 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

i::  I  in:  house  of  represen'i.\'i  ivls 
Friday,  March  21,  1075 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  lime 
ill  which  we  are  often  visited  by  the  past, 
and  by  recurrences  of  what  happened 
in  bygone  days.  For  example,  I  was  read- 
ing recently  of  modern  day  "Okies"  or 
"Dust  Bowlers"  who  are  traveling 
throughout  our  land  in  search  of  jobs, 
pulling  up  roots  and  piling  the  family 
into  the  station  wagon  in  the  hope  that 
somewhere  down  the  road  there  might 
be  a  better  day  for  them. 

There  are  other  manifestatioi  s  of  the 
current  economic  crisis  that  harken  back 
to  hard  times  in  history  and  I  recently 
had  occasion  to  read  3f  one  of  those 
manifestations  that  came  very  close  to 
home. 

I  am  talking  about  the  ghost  town, 
which  first  came  to  prominence  in  u  est- 
ern  towns  whose  main  industry  was  gold 
or  silver  mining.  Whole  communities 
were  left  to  the  elements  when  the  mines 
ran  out  of  mineral  wealth. 

I  should  know  something  about  ghost 
towns  because  I  come  from  one.  When  I 
tell  people  that  I  was  born  in  Johnetta. 
Pa.,  they  look  puzzled.  I  do  not  blame 
them.  I  hardly  know  where  it  is  anymore 
either,  because  it  has  literally  vanished 
from  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

Ruth  Heimbuecher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  has  chronicled  the  dying  of  an- 
other small  Pennsylvania  town.  West 
Winfield,  in  two  articles  printed  recently, 
and  I  was  immediately  struck  by  the  fact 
that  my  family  lived  and  worked  there 
for  a  number  of  years.  Two  of  my  sisters 
were  born  in  West  Winfield. 

I  can  remember  those  old  coal  mining 
towns  and  the  way  of  life  that  they  held. 
Originally  our  name  was  spelled  Dente, 
mitil  an  Irish  mine  foreman  by  the  name 
of  Ryan  proclaimed  one  day  that  no 
Italian  would  have  a  name  with  more 
than  four  letters.  Thus  we  became  Dent 
and  have  been  ever  since. 

Those  coal  field  towns  were  full  of 
Immigrants  like  my  father,  who  took  the 
good  with  the  bad  like  any  American 
would.  Maybe  a  realization  of  that  phi- 
losophy might  help  us  today.  My  father 
was  happy,  he  died  with  never  a  regret. 
That  is  quite  a  lot  when  you  think  of  It. 
The  articles  follow: 


I  The  Pittsburgh  Press.  March  i:i.  1975) 

DviNQ    Town   Tribute   to    ihe    P.^sr:    Kian 

STir.s  West  Winfield'.s  "Melti.ng  Pot  " 

(By  Rutli  Hclnibueclier) 

Hi.tlory  is  traditionally  recorded  with  bioad 
strokes  of  tlie  pen,  describing  notable  people, 
places  and  events. 

As  we  approach  America's  Blcenifinilal  an- 
niver.-ary,  v.e  will  rend  and  hear  how  our 
ance.sto)\s  "triumphed  over  adversity,  "  or  if 
tliey  failed,  liov.-  they  did  so  in  "some  noble 
endeavor," 

\Vo  will  be  reminded  h.ov.  ti.ey  tamed  liv- 
O!  '.  crossed  mountains  and  wilderi.e.'.  cs. 
I-Tcw  crops  on  arid  plains  and  brougiit  f:'i"i) 
riches  that  lav  under  the  earth, 

Plti.jburgh  is  a  facet  of  that  success  story 
i:-i  it,s  j^rowth  from  fort  to  trading  posx  'o  ri'h 
1  '('ii-^V'ial  ciiy 

STOKY    or   TO'.'.N 

Bui.,  there  are  other  places  that  grew  and 
liirived.  declined  and  died,  victim.^  to  tlie 
ebb  and  llow  of  Jobs  or  changing  lifestyles, 
end  ihey  arc  Just  as  much  a  part  of  me 
.\tiiericaa  historical  scene. 

If  these  tov.iis  could  talk,  tiiev  would  have 
tneir  own  interesting  and  important  stories 
io  tcH.  for  n  here  there  v.cie  people,  there 
V,  as  al.so  drama. 

.•\n<l  there  were  coiinict,s,  :i,i  eiimlc  gro-ips 
r.iljbcd  against  each  other,  ditlereiices  .so  in- 
tense that  the  Ku  Klux  KUui  soinetiir.ts  in- 
v.icied.  and  found  support, 

Thi.s  IS  the  story  of  one  .such  tov.n— West 
Winfield — population  less  than  10,  and  e'.iII 
lulling. 

I:  lies  northeast  of  Pittsburgh  In  a  sliaKow 
\  'lley  ne.ir  Saxonburg.  about  15  miles  and 
iiiany  yeai's  from  the  busy  traflic  of  Route  8. 

Hemmed  by  hills  and  divided  by  the  stream 
that  c.irved  and  defined  its  boundaries,  West 
Winfield  Is  almost  a  ghost  town,  S(Xjn.  only 
six  people  will  live  there,  and  oiie.  l.OOO  or 
inoie  called  it  home. 

Before  u  wa.s  settled,  almost  200  years  ago. 
Uitre  were  Indians  and  the  .soft  sounds  of 
n.nure.  Bird  songs,  the  rush  of  a  creek  that 
drained  the  hills.  Wind  moving  the  branches 
of  trees,  riffling  buslies  and  weeds.  The  sUk'Mi 
slij)  of  a  glidin.g  snake,  niid  at  nirlit ,  the  li'iot 
o'  an  owl. 

.Among  the  first  white  settlers  was  Jcre- 
n'liali  Smith,  v.ho  changed  those  .sotmds  for- 
ever V. heu  he  arrived  in  1790  with  fotir  s-ns 
mid  two  daughtei's. 

One  boy  v.as  a  cooper,  another  a  carpenter. 
Tiic  rest  fiirmed,  starting  in  a  small  way  to 
uHer  the  creek  bottom  land. 

The  Smiths  were  followed  by  other  si  t- 
iler.s— mostly  Irish,  and  many  of  them  Revo- 
lutionary veterans:  the  Crulkshanks,  Cyph- 
ers. Joneses.  Fairs,  Johnstons,  Hazletts  a;:d 
Kennedys, 

A  sav,"niill  wa,s  built  along  RoUjrh  Run  In 
18U6,  a  grLstmill  in  1809  by  Smith's  son.  Jere- 
miah Jr,.  and  a  flour  mill  in  1817  by  the  Mc- 
Laughlin,s, 

The  land  had  other  riches.  Ore  deposrs 
were  foinid  near  the  mouth  of  Rough  R'.tn 
in  1847,  and  a  big  stc.ne  iron  furnace  v,as 
built  for  smelting. 

With  the  discovery  of  more  exteiishe  ore 
deposits  elsewhere,  the  smelting  operation 
was  abandoned,  but  ruins  of  the  furnace  are 
still  there  beside  the  creek. 

Other  enterprises  were  begun  and  aban- 
doned— a  salt  works  on  land  near  the  furn- 
iice,  Uning  natural  gas  from  wells  close  by, 
a  sewer  pipe  plant  that  wrestled  clay  from 
the  hillside,  and  much  later  (In  the  1920s)  a 
cement  block  factory  that  turned  out  to  be 
unprofitable. 

They  were  there,  and  they  are  gone.  Some 
left  their  marks  on  the  landscape;  trees  and 
shrubs  cover  scars  where  others  stood. 

Only  one  Industry— limestone  and  coal 
mining— sustained   the    area   before   It   be- 
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CJcne  A  town  la  tj-.e  early  laOOs.  And  the 
xntncs  remain,  although  the  long,  cool  tun- 
iifls.  some  25  miles  of  them  are  being  used 
lor  ft!iother  purpose — musiiroom  furmlug. 

A  little  llmenorie  Is  still  quarried,  but  lor 
t^e  most  part,  stone  Is  trucked  In  to  supply 
the  rulnes"  offsprlni-r.  Penn-Dlxie  Cement  Co!. 
WIJIi'U  b-^r.^ht  out  West  Pei-u  Cement  nrouiul 

two. 

COr.tr.VNT   STILL  WOaiiUSG 

T.-.o  cement  plunt  owns  mineral  ri^-lui  to 
?..?e8  i'.cres  In  Wlnflcld  Tkvp. 

One  or  lt3  markers  Is  at  the  edge  of  an 
Rbnndoned  cemetery  In  the  woods,  Identiried 
by  a  rickety  wooden  cross,  two  tombstones 
and  sunken,  anonymous  grave;,  dating  from 
tiie  lyi8  flue  epidemic 

A  n'.arker  In  town  Jutj  froni  the  ground 
near  the  spot  v.  here  stablrs  liouttlng  miil>'' 
lor  the  mine  used  to  be. 

The  ceinoat  company  o-a  ns  \\\-i  Wuilield. 
and  It  h.id  been  a  reluctant  landlord.  Taxo  ■ 
on  the  homes  (most  built  around  IPOO  and 
some  In  1927)  were  higher  thnn  the  rent 
employes  paid. 

As  soon  as  a  family  moved  out.  Its  ho.me 
was  torn  down.  All  that  Is  left  is  one  dou- 
ble house,  long  unpalnted.  It.^  v<x)f  preen 
with  moss,  standing  on  the  high  side  of  the 
main  street  (tl-.e  only  .street— and  one  alley  i. 
und  the  partly  ra/ed  remains  of  others 

Gaps  HV.e  tnl.^slng  lrt<»h  s'low  v.-here  oMif-r 
houses  died. 

The  1894  po~i  ofTii-e,  a  narro'v  Aooden  rellr, 
perches  at  the  end  of  the  row.  Its  gla.'s 
honeycomb.s  that  held  letters  for  residents 
emptv  now.  It  1::  scheduled  lor  demolition 
5r>on. 

Acro.ss  the  B.'sphalt  strip  that  cuts  throut'b 
V.e.^t  Wlnfield  are  more  foundation."!,  ruins  oi 
buildings  that  used  to  be:  a  Catholic  church. 
a  Protestant  church,  more  hnu.'^cs.  a  con- 
ft'ctiotjery,  a   barber  shop. 

Structures  that  made  this  a  iluivln<;  loin- 
numltv  h.ive  dl-uppcartd.  Gone  are  the  hotel, 
the  big  boarding  house.  Etonaldson's  general 
store.  Jacob  Schwartz'  clothing  store,  tho 
public  school  building  where  a  Pre- b\  ti-ri.iu 
ml.ssion  operated. 
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TEOn  E  Dr.IFT  .AWW 

They  are  (;nne.  like  almost  all  the  people 
TH\\o  worked,  married,  raised  families,  held 
pKulcs  In  the  woods,  made  nioonahlne,  und 
tiled  there. 

Its  not  a  pretty  place,  especially  ot  this 
time  of  year,  unsoftencd  by  the  green  of 
Bummer. 

In  spite  of  Its  homeliness,  West  Wlnfield 
had  Us  romance  und  drama,  the  kind  usuallv 
found  In  fiction,  the  "once  upon  a  time  ' 
Btuif  tliat  happfiied  long  ago  In  this  little 
bov.l  In  the  hills. 

Ifs  foimd  In  the  story  of  Marv  and  Dwl^ht 
Raymer.  who  still  live  In  West  Wlnfield,  In 
one  of  the  two  homes  not  owned  by  the 
company  (stiudy  brick  buildings  wUh  Indoor 
plumbing),  and  therefore,  still  standing. 

A  riJEtCNLR  .WD  .*N  .AMFRir.xN  CONJRONI   IHE 

Klu  Klcx  Kl.\n 
(By  Ruth  Hc-lmbuechtr) 

Uw!f;ht  Raynier  Is  retired  now.  He  \\or\  i>d 
.'vlmost  42  years  for  the  cement  company,  and 
tx'fore  that.  In  the  coal  mines  at  West 
V.'infleld 

He  was  born  In  Natrona  Heights  and  move  J 
to  West  Wlnfleld  to  work  at  the  age  of  14 — 
m  1017. 

with  her  family.  6-year-oId  Mitry  Dem-hlk 
i.-.ived  in  West  Wlnrield  In  1914.  where  her 
father  found  work  at   the  .sewer  pi^)©  shop. 

The  DemcMlks  ill  of  them)  lived  across 
tue  railroad  tracks,  for  In  the  old  and  earlv 
tradltlon  of  some  US.  towns,  "foreigner.' 
ai.d  •'Americans"  lived  separate  lives  In  scp- 
ani'e  parts  of  the  community  The  parents 
of  Mary  Demchik  {no'v  Mrs  Dwlght  Raymer) 


were  born  In  Czechoslovakia,  In  the  to 
Dubova. 

R.^TMERS  tell  T.\1E 

Here's    how    the    Raymers    recollect 
long-ago  time  In  a  company  town. 

Mrs.  Raymer:  "The  Ameri  ans  lived  up  in 
town  Foreigners  lived  below  the  tracks  in 
Hunl:ytown.  and  beyond  that  was  a  section 
called  Hartford  City— ior  Slavic  people. 
Czech  i  and  Poles." 

(In  the  West  Winfleld  definition,  non- 
Slava  ^ere  "foreigners.") 

"They  even  put  us  (the  Slavs)  out  ol 
school."  she  said,  "and  built  a  one-room 
schooll'.out.e  down  there  for  the  'hunkies.'  " 
Her  voice  stops  lor  a  minute  as  tlie  images 
conie  rushing  back. 

D'vlyht  Rajmer  lal.is  up  the  slory.  Con- 
sidered fln  "American'"— his  background  Ls 
Geriiiaii  and  Scandinavian— he  lived  on  the 
upper  side  of  town. 

He  remembers  wiien  (he  first  "forelirner" 
moved  into  the  '  .\mcrican  "  section.  "The 
man  '.v.is  a  big  .shot  at  the  sand  plant," 
Raymer  recalled.  A  Croatian,  he  settled  next 
to  the  house  of  an  engineer,  who  promptlv 
btiilt  a  high  fence  between  the  houses. 

"Then  Frederick  AfcKce— he  was  owner  of 
the  town  at  that  time— came  up  from  Pitts- 
burgh and  asked  about  the  fence  und  believe 
me,  that  fence  was  torn  down  bv  tiie  time 
he  left." 

Even  the  "Amerlcan.s'  didn't  get  along 
With  each  other.  Raymer  related.  "I  remem- 
ber they  used  to  put  bit.'  board.s  between  the 
porches  so  they  wouldn't  have  to  look  at  each 
other  And  they  d  even  set  their  swlugs  up 
facini;  away  from  each  other." 

West  W'inTield  was  an  exotic  llitle  meltlnL- 
pot  for  a  while.  Immit,rants  were  brought  in 
to  work  at  tlie  mines  and  In  the  pipe  shop 
There  were  Italians,  Mexicans,  Auatriaiis. 
PoK's,  Czeclis.  Cioatlaus.  Spaniards,  one  black 
man,  and  one  Palute  Indian. 

Around  the  early  p.irt  of  ilie  conHiry,  per- 
haps, 1.000  people  lived  there,  according  to 
an  old  hl'^tory  of  Butler  County. 

SUNDAY    D.AY    OF    REST 

And  although  they  worked  peaceably 
enougli  side  by  .^ide  during  tlie  week,  Sun- 
days were  days  of  ret  for  some  and  brawl: 
for  others. 

"People  fr<jni  Hunkytown  would  tret  drunk 
ou  Sunday  and  go  down  to  Hartiord  City. 
where  tiie  Slavic  men  lived,"  Mrs.  Raynier 
said.  "We'd  watch  them  coming  down  the 
road  with  cUihs  and  bricks,  and  .such  fights 
you  never  saw." 

In  1924.  the  Ku  KUix  Klan  came  to  We.^t 
Wlnfleld  to  recruit  It  burned  cro.s.ses  on  the 
hills  and  offered  memberships  to  anyone 
who  h:id  S25.  "T.ots  of  people  Joined  so  they 
could  be  'all-American.'  "  Raynier  said,  the 
sarcasm  heavy  In  his  voice. 

The  •  Ku  Kluxers  ■  were  there  the  night 
before  Mary  Demchik  and  Dwlght  Raymer 
were  married  and  friends  warned  R.nimer 
there  would  be  trouble 

No  "mixed"  marriage  had  ever  taken  place 
m  West  Wlnfleld  before  Not  only  were  Mary 
and  Dwight  from  opposite  sides  of  the  tracks, 
but  Mary  was  Catholic  and  Dwtght  was  not 
They  had  met  at  the  hotel  run  bv  Ray- 
mers aunt,  where  D'.vlt,'ht  boarded  and  Mary 
worked,  "Like  a  dant^ed  old  mule,"  Mrs.  Ray- 
mer remembers  without  rancor. 

"That  was  all  right,  but  when  his  aunt 
found  out  Dwi-ht  and  I- were  serious,  she 
fired  me  " 

W.MKING    AK3    COfP.TING 

The  C'uple  courted  by  walking  up  and 
down  the  road.  "Most  people  walked  on  dates. 
What  else".'"  said  Mrs.  Raymer  "Tliafs  all 
the  American  girls  did.  too.  But  It  was  very, 
very  seldom  you'd  see  them  walking  throut;h 
Hunkytown  and  Hartford  City  They  walked 
up  above."' 


told 
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As  e.xpected.  the  Ku  K!ux  Klnn  brined  a 
cross  on  the  hill  the  iiitht  Ijcfore  their  wed- 
ding. Raymer,  uiio  punctuates  his  .salty 
speech  with  mild  expU'ives.  said.  ■  i 
them  danui  Ku  Kluxers  thev  better 
the  hell  away  fjuni  us.'" 

Dwlght  and  Mary  were  married  quiet Iv  jn 
a  Lutlieran  church  in  Butler,  50  vcars  ai-o 
this  comiiiLT  June 

Raymer  had  a  Model  T  lord  which  he  sold 
for  SlOO.  Ihey  bought  a  "sliann-."  as  Mr« 
Ra.vmer  de:,cribe3  it.  near  the  cement  plar  • 
It  cost  $35,  and  had  a  kitchen  and  one  bed- 
room. 

Some  time  later,  they  moved  to  a  hou?» 
in  tlie  "American'  .section.  Even  with  no 
indoor  phimbing.  it  was  a  step  up  for  -bo 
Raymers. 

They  had  .seven  children,  six  born  at  hi. me 
and  the  .vnuns?est  i Nancy,  who  still  lives  with 
thetu  and  works  in  the  mushroom  ml'iei 
at  the  hospital  in  Tarcntum. 

What  did  Dwlght  Ravmer  ll.-;c  s,,  rnnrh  In 
M.irv  Demchik  that  i^e  risked  his  family's 
food  urraces  and  the  ire  of  the  "Ku  Kluxers'  > 
"Damned  if  I  know,"'  he  says  laufhln^.  "!• 
was  Just  one  of  those  things!  I  l-uc--  It^il  be 
f.O  years  In  June;  thpt's'^a  hell  of  a  V:>v 
time  to  live  with  one  woman." 

And  what  of  Mary  DcmcVilk?  Wiir.t  did 
she  see  In  Dwit;ht  Ravn;cr.  the  "American"- 
from  the  rlyht  side  of  the  tracks?  She  waves 
her  hand,  dismissing  tho  riuestlon  as  sillv 
"'I  don't  re'iiember."' 


■\  riON.AI.  \MI 
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HOiN.  EDWARD  R.  WADIGAN 


OV    i.  I.IN,  >IS 

IN  TilK  HOUSE  OF  RRPREISENTAT  IVE.S 

Fridau.  March  21    I'jTJ 

Mr.  M.^DIGAN.  Mr.  Spcnkcr,  the  Ur.i- 
vcr.sity  ol  Illinois  Division  of  nehabil:f:i- 
tion-Fdtic.itinn  Services  and  Delta 
Sii^ma  Omicron.  the  di^.ablod  .s.udent.." 
service  or;,'ani/Lit.ion.  have  been  avvardtd 
the  19th  National  Wheelchair  Games  to 
be  held  June  Vl-U.  1975  on  the  Urbana 
Champaicn  campu.-;  More  than  400  of 
the  United  Stater,"  finest  v.hrelchair 
nth'.ete.s  will  be  rrmiietinf;  for  national 
championships  In  track  and  field,  table 
tcnni.s.  "Rciiiht  liftin;;.  .swimmin::.  and 
aiThery  and  bcrth.s  on  the  U  S.  Wheel- 
chair Athletic  Team  v.hich  will  compete 
in  SLoke-Mandeville.  England  and 
Mexico  Cit.v.  and  Mexi'^o  thi.s  .sumn;er. 

Tiie  Nation:)]  Games  are  conr-idered  to 
be  more  than  a  .sport.s  .spectacular.  They 
pi-c.scnt  the  opiiortunity  to  vividiv  dem- 
on.strate  tiie  abilities  aiui  capabilities  of 
the  disabled  to  the  general  jjublic.  It  poes 
a  lontt  way  in  reinforcing;  tiic  .statement. 
"It'.s  abiJit;.'.  rot  disability,  that  courits.' 
In  order  to  focus  public  attention  on 
this  out.sianding  event,  my  coileatnies  in 
the  Hott.se.  Mr.  Hype.  ^ir.  McCiottY.  and 
Mr.  RAiLPR.frK.  are  joining  with  me  and 
Scnatoi's  Percy  and  STEvrNsoN  in  offer- 
ing a  joint  resolution  which  wo'uld  desig- 
nate the  T.eek  of  June  8-19.  1075,  as 
•National  Wheclcl-,air  Athletes'  Week." 
I  urge  expedient  and  favorable  action 
or  this  Joint  resolution  by  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives. 
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WHO  WILL  BEAR  THE  "GUILT  "7 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  21,  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following: 
Who  Will  Be.\r  the  "Guilt  "? 
I  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  foggy  notion  In  Congress  that  ending 
eld  to  Cambodia  will  halt  bloodshed  under 
a  coalition  government  benevolently  guided 
by  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  conflicts  with 
two   harsh   realities. 

First.  Sihanouk,  exiled  In  Peking,  has  no 
real  influence  over  Communist  forces  In 
Cambodia,  which  are  largely  controlled  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  polltburo.  After  the 
Communist  takeover  In  Cambodia,  the  saxo- 
plione-playlng  prince  would  be  a  temporary 
figurehead  packing  his  bags  for  luxurious  re- 
tirement at  Mouglns  on  the  French  Riviera. 
Even  If  he  favored  a  coalition  government, 
Sihanouk  could  not  Impose  it  on  Cambodian 
Communists  and  would  not  try. 

Second,  neither  Cambodian  Insurgent  lead- 
ers nor  their  mentors  In  Hanoi  have  the 
ellghtest  Intention  of  collaborating  with  the 
defeated  politicians  of  Phnom  Penh.  Rather. 
tliey  talk  of  avoiding  tlie  mistake  of  Dr.  Sal- 
vador Allende.  the  late  Marxist  president  of 
Cliile;  not  quickly  liquidating  the  bourgeola 
politicians  who  later  ousted  him.  Publicly 
earmarking  seven  Cambodian  leaders  for  the 
firing  squad  la  only  the  beginning. 

Thus,  by  stopping  fuel  and  ammunition  for 
besieged  Phnom  Penh.  Congress  speeds  the 
Communist  victory  and  probably  guarantees 
nationwide  reenactment  of  executions.  Im- 
prisonments and  repression  common  every- 
where In  Cambodia  under  Communist  con- 
trol Even  with  continued  U.S.  aid,  the  miser- 
ably led  Cambodian  army  seems  doomed.  But 
that  can  be  traced  to  years  of  Congress' 
denying  adequate  aid  and  advisers.  In  seek- 
ing guUt  for  the  Cambodian  tragedy,  all 
roads  lead  to  Waslilngton. 

To  cleanse  their  hands  of  blood,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  sliow  Ingenuity — particular- 
ly Sen  Henry  M.  Jackson,  the  former  hawk 
turned  Indochina  dove.  Jackson  Is  urging 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  to 
fly  to  Peking  to  urge  his  old  frleod.  Prince 
Sihanouk,  to  seek  a  coalition  government 
which  would  avert  a  Cambodian  blcxJd  bath. 
The  Jacicson  view  of  Cambodia  sees  the  In- 
surgents suspicious  of  Hanoi,  friendly  to 
Peking  and  respectful  of  Silianouk. 

Jackson  must  not  have  listened  to  tho 
prince  lately.  Ever  since  being  deposed  by 
Gen.  Lon  Nol  on  March  18.  1970.  Slhanoulc 
has  talked  of  revenge  through  Communist 
military  victory  In  CamlXKlla  and  then  fading 
away  to  France.  "If  I  go  on  as  chief  of  state 
after  victory."  he  told  the  Swiss  Tribune  de 
Geneve  in  December  1971.  "I  run  the  risk 
of  being  pushed  out  the  window  by  the 
Communists,  like  (Jan)  Masaryk.  or  I  might 
be  imprisoned  for  revisionism  or  devlatlon- 
Ism  "  He  .5ince  has  sounded  that  theme  In 
Interview  after  Interview. 

Returning  from  a  visit  to  H.inol  In  Jan- 
i-.i.ry.  ."Sihanouk  seemed  even  more  resigned 
to  Hanoi's  hegemony  over  all  Indochina,  in- 
cluf'ung  Cambodia  To  a  Western  visitor  In 
mid-February,  the  Prince  seemed  morose,  ex- 
prc -sing  doubt  he  could  .serve  any  useful  pur- 
;,     '^  in  Cambodia. 

Nor  is  Peking  calling  the  Cambodian  tune. 
All  hough  military  supplies  for  the  insurgents 
come  from  China,  3,000  military  advisers  In 
the  field  are  North  Vietnamese  (as  are  some 
8.000  loglstcal  troops).  Having  trained  Cam- 
bodian Insurgents  while  North  Vietnamese 
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divisions  held  the  field  for  three  ye.irs,  Hanoi 
remains  the  dominant  political  force. 

And  Hanoi  is  notoriously  allergic  to  nego- 
tiating when  its  troop*  are  on  top.  The  clan- 
destine radio  of  Cambodia's  Insurgents,  lo- 
cated near  Hanoi  and  run  by  Vietnamese,  on 
March  3  Indicted  President  Lon  Nol  and  six 
other  Cambodian  leaders:  "Our  Cambodian 
people  .  .  .  cannot  forgve  these  traitors.  We 
must  eliminate  them."  Any  doubt  alx>ut 
what  "ellmlnatfe"  meant  was  ended  March  6 
when  Sihanouk  told  Reuters  news  service 
that  six  of  the  seven  would  "probably  be  ex- 
ecuted." 

Nobody  who  has  studied  Communist  con- 
trol over  nearly  all  of  Cambodia's  country- 
side and  one-third  of  Its  population  believes 
the  list  would  end  at  six  or  seven  notables. 
There  Is  abundant  evidence  of  drumhead 
Justice  In  the  provinces,  with  officials  secretly 
executed  by  stabbing. 

Ordinarily  villagers  are  scarcely  Immune. 
Refugees  and  defecting  Communist  soldiers 
agree  that  In  July  1974.  after  capturing  Ta 
Hen  outpost  of  Eattambang  Province,  insur- 
gents executed  900  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

In  short,  when  antl-ald  congressmen  argue 
to  end  aid  rather  than  "prolong  Cambodia's 
agony,"  they  are  urging  the  United  States  to 
hasten  a  brutal  campaign  against  one  of  the 
world's  oldest,  most  sophisticated  cultures. 

That  attitude  Is  in  keeping  with  congres- 
sional decisions  ever  since  Lon  Nol  in  1970 
provoked  war  by  ordering  out  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  who  had  been  using  Cam- 
bodia as  a  sanctuary  for  the  Vietnam  war 
with  Sihanouk's  tacit  approval.  As  we  re- 
ported from  Cambodia  In  1970,  1971  and  1973, 
some  1,000  CIA  paramilitary  advisers  could 
have  turned  Cambodia's  ceremonial  army  In- 
to an  effective  fighting  force.  Congressional 
abhorrence  over  the  Vietnam  nightmare 
stopped  effective  help  for  the  Cambodians- 
brave,  patriotic  but  unskilled  militarily.  No 
eleventh-hour  proposal  that  Mike  Mansfield 
go  to  China  to  prevent  »  blood  bath  can 
erase  that  grim  responsibility. 


ASHLEY  CALia  FOR'  REMOVAL  OF 
RESTRAINTS  ON  UNITED  STATES- 
SOVIET  TRADE 


HON.  THOMAS  L  ASHLEY 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVLS 

Friday,  March  21,  1975 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  repeal  section 
613  of  the  1974  Trade  Reform  Act  and  the 
1974  amendment  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  which  placed  a  $300  million 
ceiling  on  credits  for  the  sale  of  U.S. 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  opposed 
this  ceiling  in  hearings,  in  floor  debate. 
and  in  the  conference  because  of  its  po- 
tential for  damage  to  the  hard-earned 
detente  we  have  been  seeking  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  a  fear  that  has  been  realized 
with  the  crumbling  of  trade  between  our 
two  countries  to  the  detriment  of  inter- 
national relations,  American  export 
trade,  and  the  jobs  flowing  from  this 
trade.  It  was  my  view  then,  and  still  is. 
that  it  is  bad  policy  to  single  out  one 
country  for  discriminator^'  treatment 
regarding  Export-Import  Bank  financ- 
ing. 

As  several  of  us  warned  last  year.  tliC;  e 
amendments  have  made  Ex-Im  Bank 
financing  less  competitive,  with  serious 
damage  to  Incentives  to  export  from  this 
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c'O'i.v.jy.  The  major  European  countries 
and  Japan  have  agreements  under  which 
more  than  $7  billion  in  Government- 
backed  export  credits  will  be  available  to 
finance  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
la.st  3  months  agreements  have  been 
signed  by  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  committing  $5  billion  in  new 
credits  for  the  U.S.S.R.  There  are  also 
more  than  $2  billion  in  credits  still  avail- 
able from  West  Germany  and  Japan. 

U.S.  firms  have  projects  involving  more 
than   $3   billion  of  U.S.   exports   under 
active   discussion   and  negotiation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Agreements  for  pro.i- 
ects  involving  over  25  percent  of  the.se 
potential    American    exports    were    ap- 
parently nearing  conclusion  at  the  end 
of  1974  when  the  Congress  clamped  the 
lid  on  United  States-Soviet  trade.  One 
American  paper  company  now  plans  to 
shift  the  purchase  of  some  $800  million 
worth    of    equipment   from    the    United 
States  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Canada,  and  FirUand,  for  financing  to 
sell  the  equipment  for  a  p'Jlp  and  paper 
complex  to  be  built  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  limitation  placed  on 
credits  to  the  U.S.S.R.  was  a  direct  slap 
in  the  face  to  a  country  with  which  we 
should  be  improung  relations,  iiot  mov- 
ing backwards.   If   this   action   was   in- 
tended as  a  rebuke  for  policies  of  that 
country  with  which  we  disagree,  it  has 
certainly  had  no  effect  other   than  to 
shift  Soviet  trade  agreements  from  tiie 
United  States  to  other  countries  willing 
to  deal  with  them  as  full  and  equal  trad- 
ing   partners.    By    proposing    to    repeal 
the  limits  on  Ex-Im  Bank  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  do  not  imply  acquiescence 
with  their  emigration  policies  or  other 
activities  repugnant  to  American  values. 
Rather,   the    purpose    of    this    repeal 
measui-e  is  to  attempt  to  recapture  for 
tiais  country  the  preeminent  position  v.e 
need  in  world  trade  to  get  on  the  road 
to  economic  recovery',  at  a  time  when  our 
balance  of  payments  has  dropped  to  the 
worst    sustained    deficit    level    of    this 
centurj'. 

Congressional  meddling  with  tlie  Ex- 
Imbank  has  done  nothing  less  than  ex- 
port American  trade  and  American  jobs 
to  otlier  counti'ies.  Our  export  policy 
cannot  be  fashioned  on  the  basis  of  dLs- 
agreement  over  internal  political  prac- 
tices. It  must  be  based  on  our  own  self- 
interest,  which  we  now  find  damaged  by 
the  restraints  we  have  placed  on  the  Ex- 
imbank  in  this  area.  With  our  economy 
hurtling  deeper  into  recession,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  this  .self-deleating  pos- 
turing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  through  its 
ovei's:t:ht  jurisdiction  aiid  various  re- 
porting refiuirement-s  will  be  continutdly 
aware  of  the  amount  of  credits  being  e>:- 
tended  by  the  E.ximbank  and  can  act 
at  any  future  time  wiicn  it  feels  Uiat  tlie 
amount  is  too  great.  We  need  not  limit 
otir  readiness  to  take  tmy  initiatives  we 
feel  are  nece.ssary  a.s  the  v.orld  .situatioii 
changes. 

But  the  singhng  out  of  one  country  for 
discriminatory  treatment  in  advance 
can  only  be  consti-ued  as  a  pui-poseful 
affront  to  that  countri'.  and  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  it  has  had  the  predict- 
able result.  We  need  to  reconsider  our 


Ill-advised  actions  ol  last  year  at  tli*' 
earliest  date  and  rein>titute  evenhand- 
eciness  in  our  international  trade  policies. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  approval  of 
tliLs  legislation  as  a  matter  of  highest 
pilorlty  to  undo  the  damage  we  have 
done  to  our  own  position  in  world  trade 
It  Is  the  only  cour-e  that  nutkes  .~ense. 


commumsts  claim  linxoln  bri- 
gadf:  as  thlir  own 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

I.N'  THE  HOL'^E  OF  REPRESE.NTA  I  IVE.'S 
Fridcni    MdrtU    21     l<)7'i 

Mi  Ml  DONALD,  of  Georaia.  Mi. 
Speaker,  on  March  12.  1975.  I  entered 
into  the  Record  remarks  clarifying  the 
Communist  Party  origins  of  the  Abra- 
h;tm  Lincoln  Brigade,  and  the  espionage 
record  as  a  Comintern  agent  of  Steve 
Nelson,  now  the  national  commander  of 
the  Veteran.^  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
nrii-'Ede— VALB  You  vail  retitll  that 
an  article  by  Mr  Nelson  had  appeared 
on  the  Op-Ed  pav,'e  of  the  February  12 
New  York  Times,  and  that  this  article 
hud  been  placed  into  the  Record. 

.Ncl.^on's  article  denounced  anticom- 
H! mism  and  called  for  the  removal  of  all 
U.S.  militiiry  forces  from  Spanish  ba.^es 
brcau.se  they  are  a  "deterrent'  in  the 
path  of  "new  lorces"  in  Spam  which 
■"have  gathered  to  put  an  end  to  General 
P'rciucc's  rule." 

In  a  recent  exchange  of  letters  in  the 
CDintntinist  Party.  U  S  .A  newspaper,  the 
Diiily  World,  between  Steve  Nelson  and 
another  old-time  Communist.  Phil 
Fiankfeld.  Is  instru(  tive  both  as  to  the 
hi.-'iji  v  of  the  bri-r.ide.  the  purpose  of  the 
VALB.  and  the  purpo.^e  of  Mr  Nelsons 
New  York  Times  article 
Tlie  letters  read; 

I  From  nie  Diilly  World.  Mar.  1  1975] 
\  DftmoN  Thai  s  tJ.N worthy  ui  Tuo>e 
Who  Died  in  Spain 
Steve  Nelson's  article  in  the  Neiv  York 
Times.  "Lincoln  Brigade  R*ciilled'  (Feb. 
12).  wa«<  timely,  informative  and  luie.x- 
peited  It  WHS  a  tribute  loiii;  overdue  to  those 
brave  Amerlciins  who  voUititeered  to  tight 
lor  .Sp!inl.=.h  domorracy.  They  were  the  first 
Anier;ci\n=  to  meet  HiMer's  and  Mussollnrs 
troops  m  ai-tual  comhrvt.  Tho.se  vuviiii;  volun- 
teers were  selfless,  dedicated  and  stroiiely 
motivated.  They  .svmboUzed  some  of  the 
richest  and  noblest  traditions  of  American 
democracy. 

Vet  one  \ery  serious  omission  u  contained 
In  Nelson's  articie.  For  the  sake  of  historic 
truth.  I  feel  compelled  'o  v.ri'e  tin,  adden- 
dtira. 

The  Lincoln  brlyade  was  not  a  spon- 
t.^neous.  Immaculate  conception.  Unlike 
Minerva.  It  did  not  spring'  full-blown  from 
Jupiter's  brow. 

It  had  lt.5  origin.  Inspiration  and  orgnnlz- 
iiit'  ijenlous  somewhere. 

That  was  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  Stflte.'i  At  a  plenary  session  of  the 
national  committee  held  In  mld-1936.  a 
=  perlal  report  wss  made  on  the  war  In  Spain 
.iiid  the  ori;ani;-atlon  of  the  International 
Brigade  by  Earl  Browder.  then  ottr  General 
Secretary.  A  motion  wa,  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  adopted  that  an  American 
contingent  b«  formed  to  help  defend  the 
Spanish  Republic. 
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E.eiy  P.u'lV  loader  w.i->  direc'iy  liivolvid 
and  Kiven  responsibility  to  recruit  volun- 
teers, raise  funds,  help  obtain  passports  and 
necevsary  equipment  tor  combat  conditions. 
Ill  this  the  party  wa-s  ably  supported  by  the 
Voung  Communl.it   League. 

Based  on  first  hand,  personal  experience  In 
N'civ  Englitiid.  where  I  v. as  district  ort:anlxer: 
•AC  set  up  a  special  commUtee  to  handle  all 
a.'.pects  of  implement  lilt;  the  Par-y  decision. 
T!ie  .-pecial  committee  Included  .Manny  Le- 
wi.e.  educational  director  (and  a  foiincr 
U  i;  Marine).  Hy  Gordon,  organl?atloti  sec- 
ret try  and  mv.-elf.  (Other  name.<(  are  not 
luenuoned  since  they  are  still  alive  ) 

This  coniMiit\fp.  working  through  the 
Communist  Party  and  noii-Pariy  sympathiz- 
ers, recruited  250  volunteers;  we  raised  over 
.5.501)00  over  two  week-ends  iroiu  iioii-Pany, 
ami-fascist  friends  Each  volunteer  was  sup- 
plied v.ith  enouijh  money  to  gel  a  passport. 
buv  some  Uitigage  and  essential  needs  and 
sent  to  New  York,  which  was  cmbarcatlon 
cenier. 

I  have  always  considered  tlie  rule  of  the 
Coi.inuiiiibt  Party,  U.SA.  In  defen.se  oi  Span- 
1-h  democracy  as  one  of  Its  most  glorious 
achievements  True.  In  other  aspects  of  help 
for  Spain,  like  the  rul'-ing  of  funds  for  am- 
bulances, medicines  and  mobile  hospltals 
the  Conunuiilsts  cooper.ited  witli  maiiv  non- 
party people  In  all  walks  of  life.  Including 
bankers  and  Hulustrlalists  In  Boston  and 
Cambridge,  trade  union  leaders,  educator-, 
church  leaders.  Blacks,  etc.  But  the  Com- 
munist Party  was  the  ciynamo  of  this  move- 
ment 

In  recalling  the  Lincoln  brigade,  one 
•l.ould  not  Ignore  or  reui>e  to  credit  (he 
Communist  Party  for  Its  heroic  laboi^  an.! 
historic  contribution-,    Phil  Frankfeld. 

(The  autlior  served  three  years  and  ten 
montlis  In  Atlaiita  Federal  Penitentiary  for 
violation  of  the  McC.irthyite  Smith  Act.) 

(From  the  Dally  World,  Mur,  1.3.  1<)75| 
Steve  Nflson  Replies 
Pliil  Frankfcld's  article  In  your  paper. 
Marcii  1.  attacks  my  piece  on  the  Op -Ed  page 
of  the  New  York  Tunes  of  Feb  12  on  the 
L-rounds  that  It  did  not  credit  the  Commiinl.st 
Parly  of  the  United  States  for  organizing  the 
movement  of  American  volunteers  "who 
fouL'ht  on  beh.iU  of  the  Spanish  Republic 
in  1936-39. 

When  I  write  or  speak  on  Spain.  I  do  so  as 
'lie  National  Commander  of  the  VALB..  and 
I  attempt  to  reilect  our  organization's  policy. 
Tiiat  policy  Is  to  raise  the  issues  on  Spain 
••\hich  have  the  widest  appeal,  which  go 
bevoiid  the  ComnuinUts.  the  left  and  the 
New  Left  ' — and  which  reach  out  to  the 
Republicans,  Democrats  and  Independents  in 
the  eflort  to  generate  support  for  changing 
otir  government's  policy  of  support  of  Franco. 
In  taking  this  position  I  am  mindful  of 
the  role  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Spain 
wlilch  Is  t<xlay  most  active  in  mobilizing  the 
wido-t  iront  of  various  elements,  including 
some  who  fought  on  the  Franoo  side,  as  well 
as  Monarchist.s,  Socialists.  Basque:,  C.i'alan 
nationalists,  bourgeois  democrats,  and  even 
the  Catholic  Church.  These  are  the  element,-, 
that  constitute  the  democratic  coalition 
emerging  inside  Spain— called  the  'Demo- 
cratic Junta." 

Wheu  I  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  at 
length  on  the  lilstory  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  as  I  often  do  at  universities.  I  develop 
the  role  of  the  Communi.,r  Party  of  tlic 
tnlied  States  as  it  related  to  the  war. 

However,  in  writing  an  arlicle  for  the  Op- 
Ed  page  of  the  Times  I  w  is  limited  to  ap- 
proximately  750  words  and  I  was  writing  tor 
an  audience  I  believed  Is  more  interested  in 
the  current  issues  than  in  liistorlcal  anal- 
yses. I  therefore  concentrated  on  presenting 
questions  tiiat  are  of  major  importance  to- 
day. I  emphasi/ed  the  antl-fnscist  character 
of  the  fight  for  the  Spanl.-h  Republic  In  193r,. 
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o.  11. e  American  volunteers,  and  of  the  pre>;- 
eiu  struggle  to  end  support  of  the  Franco 
re^.ime  In  this  I  was  guided  by  the  V  A.L.B.'s 
position.  To  me  it  is  more  ImportAnt  to  pro- 
ject a  broad  policy  and  win  support  of  people 
wlio  might  shy  away  from  supporting  us  in 
tlio  fight  today,  than  merely  to  re-state  fac- 
tual matters  whicii  e\!^!ed  In  1036.  as  un- 
P'lrtant  as  they  are. 


THE    SURFACE    MINING     CONTROL 
AND  RECLAMATION  ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or    KiNlUCKY 
r.-   IHi.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.-\TIVES 

Frlduy.  March  21.  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  Is  the  Nation's 
lar-est  coal  producing  State.  More  coal  is 
mined  by  surface  mining  methods  in 
Kentucky  than  any  other  State. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  25.  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1975.  will  therefore  affect  Kentucky,  in 
the  near  term,  more  than  anv  other 
State. 

I  supported  this  bill,  voted  for  it.  and 
I  am  haiipy  to  note  that  it  was  approved 
In  the  House  by  a  substantial  margin. 
Its  fate  should  not  be  a  Presidential  veto 
Kentucky  needs  thLs  bill,  and  the  Nation 
needs  this  bill. 

Althouuh  final  wording  of  the  act  Is 
yet  to  be  decided — by  a  conference  com- 
mittee which  will  Iron  out  differences  In 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  legi.^- 
lalion— it  is  .still  important  to  note  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

Basically.  H.R.  25  attempts  to  pro- 
vide for  clean  and  .safe  extraction  of  the 
Nation's  most  abundant  enersy  resource: 
Coal.  Over  half  of  the  600  million  tons 
of  coal  produced  last  year  came  from 
strip  minin.K.  about  one-fifth  of  both 
amounts  from  Kentucky.  However,  only 
about  3  percent  of  total  coal  reserves  are 
recoverable  by  surface  mining  methods. 
Strip  mining  is  often  preferred  to  un- 
der,'round  mining  because  It  Is  a  cheaper 
method  of  coal  e.xtraction.  However, 
since  97  percent  of  our  coal  is  recover- 
able only  by  underground  mining,  the 
Nation's  energy  needs  can  only  be  met 
by  a  renewed  interest  in  undeiground 
mining. 

In  the  meantime,  thmigh.  surface  min- 
iiiK  cannot  be  permitted  without  a  pains- 
taking regard  for  its  environmental  im- 
pact. Without  such  caution,  we  face 
deviistating  results. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
o!ie  million  acres  of  land  has  been 
.stripped  without  adequate  reclamation. 
The  remaining  scars  are  painfully  visible 
in  many  part.s  of  Kentucky  and  else- 
where in  the  coal  fields  of  the  Eastern 
United  States. 

And,  we  do  not  wl.sh  this  fate  for  our 
sister  States  m  the  West  which  have 
estimated  reserves  of  32  billion  tons  of 
stripimble  coal. 

Rather  than  prohibit  strip  mhiing  al- 
together, as  some  have  advocated.  Con- 
gress has  chosen  a  wise  middle  groimd 
in  H  R.  25.  ThLs  legislation  would  reg- 
ulate strip  mining,  permitting  the  States 
to  administer  and  enforce  this  regulation 
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If  they  have  the  capability  and  the  desire 
to  do  so.  and  allowing  mine  operators  to 
adiust  to  the  new  law  by  providing  a  2- 
year  period  of  interim  regulations. 

If  H.R.  25  were  a  wild-eyed  effort  to 
destioy  the  coal  industry,  or  even  surface 
coal  mining.  I  could  not  have  supported 
it.  It  attracted  my  support  precisely  be- 
cause it  was  not  wild-eyed  or  unrealistic. 
It  struck  me — and  most  of  my  col- 
leagues— as  a  reasoned,  rational,  re- 
sponsible approach  to  a  subject  which 
stimulates  passion  in  its  proponents  and 
cpi'onents. 

Credit  should  go  to  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Ud.\i.l,  Mrs.  Mink,  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Interior  Committee,  for  draft- 
ing legislation  which  mustered  the  sup- 
port of  333  Members  of  the  House  and 
which  richly  de.serves  the  signature  of 
President  Ford. 

Following  is  a  title-by-title  brief  sum- 
marv  of  H.R.  25  as  approved  by  the 
House  on  March  18,  1975,  by  a  vote  of 
333  to  86. 

Title  I.  Declares  that  strip  mining's 
eii.ironmental  effects  necessitate  Fed- 
eral Icgi.slation  promoting  a  joint  Fed- 
eral-Slate effort  of  control,  wHh  basic 
rc-ponsibility  to  be  left  to  the  States. 

Title  II.  Creates  a  new  OCBce  of  Surface 
M.iiing  Reclamation  and  Enforcement  in 
the  Interior  Department  to  administer 
tin  new  law. 

Title  III.  Creates  a  gi-ant  program  for 
milling  research  through  State  mining 
i.nd  mineral  resources  research  institutes, 
anri  creates  an  Advisory  Committee  to 
h'  Ip  administer  the  program. 

■fitle  IV.  Provides  for  reclamation  of 
iiiundoned  mines.  Reclamation  efforts 
V  ould  be  financed  by  a  severance  tax  on 
L0.^\.  amounting  to  the  lesser  of  5  per- 
ctnt  of  the  value  of  the  coal,  and  35 
tfr.ts  per  ton  of  surface  mined  coal  or 
10  cents  per  ton  for  underground  coaL 
At  least  half  of  these  funds  would  go  to 
t'le  states  in  which  they  are  collected, 
litle  V.  This  title  is  the  heart  of  the 
b;il  It  provides  for  interim  regulations, 
Itiinanent  federal  regulations,  and 
Srate  programs. 

i"or  34  months  after  the  act  is  ap- 
pi;ived.  temporary  regulations  will  be 
in  force.  The  interim  program  requires 
that  strip  mining  operations  keep  waste 
materials  off  steep  slopes:  control  waste 
piles;  return  mined  lands  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  contour  as  it  was  be- 
foip  mining;  and  take  other  specified 
precautions. 

Pfrmits  for  mining  are  required,  and 
tlie  ap])Iicaiion.  for  a  permit  nnr^t  in- 
clude: A  reclamation  plan;  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  minin-::;  operation;  and.  a 
bond  to  guarantee  tliat  Die  operator  v.ill 
reclaim  tlie  land. 

Ft-rmancnt  rcil.imation  peiformaiice 
standards  are  outlined,  including;  Res- 
toration to  approximate  original  con- 
tour; restoration  sufficient  to  enable  the 
same  use  of  the  land— for  example, 
agriculture — after  mlninc:  as  before  min- 
ing: minimization  of  effects  on  water 
re'-ourccs;  control  of  mine  wt'.stes;  safe 
( onstninluii  of  water  iniiioundments; 
and  ether  safeguards. 

States  which  want  to  administer  tliC 
laws  provisions  them.-cives  must  submit 
a   jiroposed  program   to   the   Secretary 
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of  the  Interior  within  18  months  of  en- 
actment, or  24  months  if  the  State  needs 
a  new  law  to  create  the  program.  Among 
other  requirements,  the  States  must 
have  procedures  for  designating  certain 
areas  as  unsuitable  for  strip  mining. 

This  is  an  important  provision.  The 
designation  of  suitable  land  would  ap- 
ply only  to  land  not  now  being  stripped, 
and  where  the  land  is  not  economically 
or  physically  suited  for  reclamation  or 
where  specified  overriding  needs  con- 
flict. 

No  surface  mining  w^hatsoever  would 
be  permitted  in  the  national  park,  na- 
tional wilderness,  national  wildlife  ref- 
uge, or  wild  and  scenic  rivers  systems, 
or  on  Federal  lands  within  national 
forests. 

Federal  regulations  will  take  effect  In 
any  State  which  fails  to  secure  the  Sec- 
retary's approval  of  its  program  or  fails 
to  adequately  enforce  its  approved  pro- 
gi-am. 

Title  VI.  Provides  that  Federal  lands 
can  be  declared  unsuitable  for  mining- 
other  than  coal  mining— 'where  specified 
overriding  goals  conflict. 

Title  VII.  This  title  contains  adminis- 
trative provisions,  including  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  regula- 
tory program. 

Although  some  important  amendments 
were  adopted  by  the  House  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  25,  the  bill  is  sub- 
stantially as  it  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  approved  amendments  which  I 
consider  to  be  most  important  are : 

An  amendment  which  encourages  the 
States  to  fund  reclamation  efforts 
through  their  own  severance  taxes  by 
permitting  up  to  one-half  of  the  Federal 
severance  tax  paid  by  mine  operators  to 
be  forgiven  in  the  amount  of  State  taxes 
paid; 

An  amendment  which  prohibits  all 
surface  mining  in  alluvial  valley  floors. 
These  are  areas  where  water  is  most 
available  in  the  dry  Western  States,  and 
where  vegetation  flourishes  most  readily, 
and, 

An  amendment  prohibiting  the  blast- 
ing and  excavation  of  surface  coal  where 
it  would  prevent  extraction  of  deep- 
mined  coal  on  the  same  .site. 
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Tiif-e  three  fine  people  are:  Mr.  Lance 
Casaday.  Mr.  Alan  Rowland,  and  Mr. 
Bill  Reitz.  As  I  said  in  my  remarks,  vol- 
unteer firefighters  are  making  America 
a  better  place  in  which  to  hve.  and  these 
three  young  men  are  living  proof  of  that. 

I  would  like  to  insert  poritons  of  a 
news  story  from  that  dinner  into  the 
Record.  Before  that  I  would  al.so  like 
to  honor  the  parents  of  these  three  men. 
Mr.  Casaday  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harvey  G.  Casaday  of  R.D.  No.  1,  Ros- 
siter.  Mr.  Reitz  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Delbcrt  Reitz  of  103  Myrtle  Avenue, 
Punxsutawney.  and  Mr.  Rowland  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalvin  R.  Rowland 
of  504' J  N.  Penn  Street.  Punxsutawney. 

Also.  I  would  hke  to  extend  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Punx.sutawney  Members  of 
the  Council.  Fire  Chief  Don  Brown.  Mr. 
A.  T.  Patterson,  president  of  the 
Punxsutawney  Fire  Department,  and  all 
members  of  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments in  Punxsutawney. 

iFrom    the    Indiana    Ever.iiig    G.^zetfe, 
Mar.   17,  19751 

Er.^VKRy  or  Yoc;  ns  Pn.wsro  ny  FntEJlEN 
I  By  Bill  Graff) 

Punxsutawney. — The  bravery  and  prompt 
action  by  three  young  Punxsvitawney  youths 
%\<i.s  recognized  Kai  urday  nigh;  dtirlns?  the 
ar.nual  dinner-dance  of  the  Punxsutawney 
Fire  Depannieui  held  at  the  Puuxsutawnt-y 
Counu-y  Club. 

Honorary  member.- hlp.i  In  ilie  Pun>.suiaw- 
liey  Fire  Depanrnent  and  engraved  plaques 
noni  Punx^titawiiey  Borotigh  Coxmcil  were 
pie.seiited  to  the  young  men;  Lance  Casaday, 
Al:;!!  Rowland  and  Bill  Reitz 

On  the  nighl  of  Dec.  30,  1974,  the  tiiree 
Tomlis  heard  a  cry  for  help  and  found  sev- 
eral elderly  re--idents  of  ililrd  floor  upart- 
nieat.-,  above  the  Clinton  Discount  Store 
trapped  by  smoke,  lieat  and  flames. 

The  youtlis  carried  llie  re.sidents  out,  RE 
fiieiiK-n  arrived  and  In  eaec; .  taved  the  lives 
of  the-e  people. 

On  hand  to  pay  tnbu;e  ;o  the  three  young 
men  were  Congrr.-sinun  and  Mr--  John  P 
Murtha.  .•senator  and  Mi-s,  Patrick  J  .staple- 
ton.  Rop.  L.  EuL'cne  Snnih.  and  178  fiiemen 
their  wives  and  guests. 

Rop  Murtha  Kmgled  out  the  youths  and 
their  jiarcnts  and  said:  "It  makts  me  proud 
to  be  here  to  help  honor  you  .  .  .  Lance,  Bill 
a:.d  Alan.  Tiiese  young  iellowa  did  what  was 
litecssary.  and  I'm  going  to  place  this  (iJiv; 
re=rue)  "in  tlie  Coi>£:resaional  Record." 


THREE  BRAVE  FIREFIGHTERS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

]:>   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Friday.  March  21.  197 'i 

Mr  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. March  15,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
guest  speaker  for  the  annual  firemen's 
dinner-dance  program  at  the  Punx  /.i- 
tawney,  Pa.,  Country  Club. 

Prior  to  my  remarks  d-uTiiiK  v.liiih  I 
conveyed  my  appreciation  for  t)ic  service 
which  volunteer  firemen  provide  for 
their  communities,  the  Borough  Council 
and  the  Punxsutawney  Fire  Departmenl.- 
honored  three  young  men  for  their  heroir 
efforts  in  saving  tv.o  persons  from  a 
burning  building  in  Punxsutawney  on 
December  30,  1974. 


COAL: 


•C  ANSWER  FOR  THE 
MOMENT'.^ 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  F^IOOP.HEAD 

e  r    1  !  NN:MA  '.  N  H 

IN  -J  KE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEXrATlVES 
rrichi'j.  Mrrch   21,  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pcnn.'^ylvania,  Mr. 
Spe.iker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  artick-  which  re- 
centlv  appeared  in  the  winter  1975  edi- 
tion "of  St.  Albans  Bulletin  entitled 
"Coal:  An  An.--wer  for  the  Moment?"  The 
arlicle  was  written  by  Dr.  C.  Anthony 
Bissellp.  vho  is  with  the  tooimical  .«taff 
of  the  Mitre  Corp..  McLean,  Va. 

T::e  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Co.u.:  An  Answer  for  the  Momeni? 
(Dr.  C  Anthony  Blsselle) 

Tiie  g.isoline  shortn:je  of  last  winter  may 
eventually    be    .'=ecn    as    a    minor    nulsanc* 
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compuifii  io  !iif  ci.eri.-v  pniijitui-  of  Uir  .'n- 
tisre  11  we  tail  to  achieve  energy  seU-suttici- 
mi-y  by  Incrta.siiii^'  rlomcstlc  supply  atict 
!>. (lacing  deiiKiucl. 

As  the  popiiiutin:'.  rxpttticij-.  a  reduced  over- 
:>U  deai:ind  c.ii»  c.iilj  l>e  iiclilfved  with  per 
fitpitii  rcdu'•tloIl^.  The  •market  pliive."  seeni- 
liii;ly.  l3  guliig  to  nssisl  our  voluntary" 
erttins.  As  enersv  prices  soar,  people  are 
L-oinltia  to  realize  tJ.at  coKservaiion  and  ef- 
!;■  lency  nieii-ures  must  be  liiipiemeuted. 
.\iiioiig  the  iiioie  cbvioiis,  though  .still  vital, 
iieif-isitles  are  mere  insulation  m  buildings, 
iii'Tf  etlicleiit  auiimotirc  engines,  a  more 
M-:i.-ii3le  eleciiuii  y-rii!e  structure  wlilch  doci 
rvo"  encourn?e  vv.\«te;itl  uiBi;e.  better  u.;c  of 
'he  v%n«.*e  heat  from  electricity  generation 
P^-kiit.s.  pio:;rain.s  such  as  stairtjered  wfirk 
hours  to  alleviate  peak  drniatid.?.  and  studies 
U>  determine  which  are  really  ihe  most  eX- 
tlcleiit  overall  eneryy  systems  ni  terms  ol  the 
ciier--'\  produced  versus  ihc  energy  provided 
to  produce  i: 

On  the  supply  side,  thfic  arc  many  dilTer- 
nit  approaches.  Sonne  (>f  the  more  exotic 
'O'lrccs  of  po'ker  such  us  Keothernial  and 
solar  energy  have  llmut-d  geographical  ap- 
plications Nuclciir  fusion.  stUl  In  Its  Infancy, 
raise**  many  extremely  difticulr  technological 
problems.  Acceptable  .=;ltes  in  the  country  for 
♦".'.•Jioeleclrlc  po-.ver  f>lun»5  have  been  nearly 
••xhaiisted  and  ihe  radinnctive  -.v.i-ste  disposal 
and  safety  Issues  have  ral^ifd  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  vvlde.-pread  iniplenientation 
<>I  H  nuclear  fi.s-.lon  proc;ratn.  Domestic  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  tiauiral  s.',-!.*.  even  with  Alaskan 
a»id  outer  connnental  ^helf  reserves,  are 
■■-'11  fcly  llniiied 

Hit-   most   sensible  an'wer   to  the  supp!y 

•II- ion  appears  to  lie  In  the  development 

his  riiiintry"a  (■iily  really  abinidant  energy 

..jirre— coal    .Associated  with  this  develop- 

n-.f-iii.    however.    Is   an    entire    .spectrum    i/f 

fii'ihlem.'^ — technological    etlvlronmciUal.  ?<)- 

'.  and  economic 

>  a!  production  In  this  country  peaked  In 
Ihe  late  forties,  then  slowly  declined  for 
several  decades  as  oil  and  liatural  ttns  in- 
i-rrased  hi  popularity.  Aloiii:  with  this  pro- 
dtii-iion  decline  was  a  decrease  In  capital 
investment  In  coal-related  facilities.  While 
the  railroads  tears,  tracks,  rnadbedi)  fell  Into 
di.-.repalr,  elei  trie  pc.vev  plants  were  con- 
verted into,  or  liu'lally  built  as,  oil-  and 
tas->Miriili!i!   faclilties. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  decline 
nf  coal  was  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age. 
Tremendous  uniounis  ot  money,  public  and 
private,  have  been  spent  on.  various  pha.se.s 
of  nuclear  development;  yet  the  promise  of 
cheap,  safe  power  has  not  been  fulfined.  It 
Is  imeresiing  to  note,  however,  that  be- 
cau-se  of  a  great  concern  for  safe'v.  some  of 
tiie  best  ecoloKlcal  research — particularly 
with  reirard  to  the  coii\ple\  pathways  taken 
by  elements  and  compounds  throush  air, 
water,  lard,  plants.  HultnaTs  and  eventually 
to  man  —  has  resulted  from  nuclear  studies. 
Much  of  this  information  can  be  applied 
tn  the  eiivlronment.i!  Impact  statements  tiow 
rernilred  befcire  the  npeuini:  of  many  coal 
til  hies. 

Within  the  past  few  v^-nrs  there  has  been 
tnuch  talk  about  dc-.eloplr-:'^  the  vnst  coal 
ri'oource'!  of  the  Nrirfhern  Great  Plains  Re- 
L-ton.  pt-rM-iihirir  Wvonilntj  and  Motitatm. 
Billions  of  tons  <.f  coal  In  thh-k  seams  lie 
relatlveK-  close  to  ^he  surfm  e  and  therefore 
■■•V  amenable  r,i  '^'rltJ-mlnin  ■  technl-.a'e- 
Airnouith  strip  nilnintj  U  safer  and  more  pro- 
ductive per  man  hour  than  u-ider/rounrl 
mliiln-.-.  nimieroii?.  t'roblems  and  Issues  must 
be  understood  and  solved  before  strio  nilnln-.- 
'i-i'->mes  a  "enerain  Lccen'-ible  techninue. 

One  of  the  vrreir  .mtieuls  of  western  coal, 
besides  the  hu.:e  fiii-.mtiir.;  hivolved.  Is  Its 
low  sulfur  content  With  strict  environment- 
al standards  on  the  amount  of  sulfur  dlo.Mde 

that   can   be   emitted  from   smoke   s'nck? 

RUdi  as  those  associated  uith  power  pi  .nt-  — 
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piectnr  utilities  are  fbli|;ed  either  lo  liiiiall 
clean-up  systems  on  the  slacks  or  obviate 
thnr  nies-sy  .solution  by  burning  low-sulfur 
coal.  I  here  is,  however,  a  catch:  not  all  low- 
bulfiir  coal  Is  really  that  desirable  Althouyli 
huge  lignite  deposits  ot  the  Fort  Ur.lon  Re- 
gii'n  in  North  Dakota  contain  only  about 
0  6'  sulfur  compared  to  an  average  of  18 
f(r  bituminous  coal  in  the  .Appalachian  Re- 
gion, the  heat  content  of  ihe  latter  type  is 
aboiii  twice  as  high.  Therefore,  on  the  prac- 
ticil  basis  ol  equal  heat  content,  the  dispari- 
ty hi  .sultur  content  is  considerably  reduced 
(alx>ut  0.9  and  1.3  .  respectively,  ha.-ed  on 
10,0(10  BTU  lb).  Ho'.vever,  many  other  West- 
ern coal  seams  do  contain  lo.v-uilnir  coal  ol 
icl:ttlvely  hiiih  heal  conienl. 

Unlike  deep  iijiniii<;  where  a  -hntt  Is  stink 
several  hundred  or  more  feci  and  horizontal 
tunnels  are  used  in  the  dlr;i.'in<,'  out  of  rela- 
tivelv  tl.iii  (le^s  than  5  ti  1  sp.itn-  of  coal, 
ill  Mrip  mining  the  hundreds  or  so  feel, 
of  eiuiii.  or  overburden,  iire  removed  and  the 
llii'-l-:  (jivoragc  bet-.-.een  10  and  30  ft  (  sean\r, 
are  shoveled  out.  The  overburden  .s  tem- 
porary piled  to  the  .side  and  sub.sequontly 
replaced  In  the  hole,  generally  trench  shaped. 
Reclamation  InvoKes  pradliif;  the  tirlacc 
back  to  Us  nppro.\lmate  original  contours 
and  needing  the  land  with  appropriate  flora 
Good  reclamation  actually  bcgius  beiore  the 
cual  IS  even  mined:  the  top  soil  Is  first  re- 
moved separately  and  .stored  :o  that  It  may 
be  replaced  us  the  surface  layer  when  the 
hole  is  refilled.  Because  the  overburden  con- 
sists of  many  diflerent  laycr.^,  .some  of  which 
may  contain  substances  toxic  to  platii 
growth,  care  must  he  taken  to  insure  that 
these  particular  layers  arc  segregated  and 
iioi  placed  too  near  the  surface  when  the 
trci.ch  Is  filled  lii. 

A  major  considt-rauon  In  rcclaniaUon  is 
the  iinount  of  nvallablo  water.  Many  West- 
eiii  crtal  fields  are  located  in  areas  of  low 
niiiiLial  precipitation  which  makes  revecjeta- 
tioii  extremely  difficult,  Uide=!s  costly  irrlua- 
tk.ri  .M.-hemes  are  used,  certain  areas  nrc  not 
likely  to  be  s.itisi.ictorily  riclaitU'd.  even  for 
gra^iii;,*  land. 

Among  the  societal  problems  are  those 
Involving  Indians.  With  the  di.^covery  of  rich 
coal  deposits  on  Indlanlands,  many  tribes 
are  beginning  to  organize  and  to  require 
not  only  royalties  tor  their  coal  biu.  Jobs,  in 
the  mines  if  leases  are  to  be  let. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  problems  and 
conditions  with  respect  to  coal  developniom. 
Other  problems  Include  shortages  of  mining 
personnel,  particularly  engineers;  shortages 
of  the  huge  .specla^i^ed  equipment  used  for 
.strip  mining;  inadequacies  In  the  coal-haul- 
ing networks;  new  techniques  for  digging 
out  thick  .seams  much  deeper  than  presently 
fea-siblej  social  condliions  In  boom  towns"; 
means  of  financing  municipal  services  In 
mining  towns  before  tho  mining  revenues 
and  taxes  become  large  enough  to  support 
measures  for  assuring  that,  water  rights  are 
reasonably  apportioned  There  are  no  easy 
answer.s;  find  many  dltferenr  disciplines, 
besides  mining  engineering,  are  involved. 
Near-term  brownouts  may  already  be  un- 
avoidable; but  U  they  are  to  be  kept  from  be- 
coming a  way  of  life  for  the  nex'  several 
decides    .u 'Jon  iiv'  ■    ■    ■■•  ;  ..   ihr-toiii'. 
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VVX   \VASHLNGTON  CONrERENCE 


H-n  G.V.  (SONNY)  MON'TGO'^tlFRY 

1  <t    :   !■   .1  -siri  I 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsJENT.A TIVES 

Fridati.  March   21.  inj.i 

Ml  MONTGOMERY  Mi  S|  o..l:er.  the 
weekend  of  March  7.  1975,  my  comrades 
111  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 


Uiiiu-d  States  lu-ld  their  ;  nniiiil  work- 
iiii,'  conference  liere  at  the  Slicraton- 
Park  Hotel  in  Washington.  D.C..  whah 
was  attended  by  the  XMitire.  nationwide 
leadership  of  this  laige.st  vctet;!ns'  orga- 
nization, comprised  of  tliose  of  lis  who 
served  in  our  Arnitd  Forces  overseas  in 
combat  areas  in  times  of  confliit.  Op 
thi.s  occasion,  our  nicnd  and  colleague 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Honorable  R.ay  RoBEnxs 
of  Texas,  addressed  an  overflow  meetniy 
of  more  than  500  in  attendance  at  Uw 
n.tinnal  legi:;lalive  comt'iittce  semiiiar 
A.s  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensa;ion.  Pension,  aiui  Itisuraiue, 
ol  the  Vettran.s'  AlTai;.-.  Comnuitee.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  RoriEHTs"  remarks  to  be  both 
timely  and  informative  and  I  commend 
his  .statement  to  tlie  atienlion  of  all  oiii 
colleagues. 

.\i>nnE:ss  i.v  Co.vt.Rr's-.Mv.v  n.w  Rohf^.is 
Commander  Stang,  Senator  Hartke.  Ad- 
minlslrator  Roudebu.sh.  Mr.  Chairman:  I  ap- 
I)eciate  jour  kind  Inviia'.ion  to  visit  wit'u 
jou  this  afternoon  and  discuss  matters  of 
mifual  interest  dealing  with  the  aftairs  of 
our  nation's  veterans. 

Our  nation  has  no  equal  in  its  generous 
!  teat  men:  ol  the  men  and  women  who  haie 
defended  it  in  ti.me  of  war  We  will  celebrate 
our  bicentennial  next  year,  but  our  .soUliei.s 
iMve  been  serving  the  common  detente  even 
br:ore  our  nation  came  into  e.\isieiu-e.  Our 
vclcrans"  programs  liad  their  origin  in  the 
colonies  before  our  naUi.ti  gained  its  iiide- 
peiidence.  Provi-^ion  was  made  in  those  early 
times  to  R-i^irA  the  di=>ab;ed  and  the  survivors 
of  those  who  were  killed  in  the  defense  of 
the  colonies.  Our  Nation  had  had  a  turbulent 
history  and  has  called  upon  its  citizens  to 
rise  to  Its  defense  about  everv  30  yea;-.- 
throughout,   its  200  years  of  c.vistence. 

Modern  veterans  pro.r;rains.  as  we  knou- 
I  hem  today,  begin  10  take  form  inimediatelv 
fillowing  World  War  I  The  beginning  of  u 
medical  program  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
cire  of  veterans  came  after  World  War  I 
The  idea  that  we  should  have  a  .'^in-le  agent  -. 
administer  the  affairs  01  veterans  was  born 
through  the  experiences  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans being  jhuflled  from  one  agency  to  an- 
other. As  time  has  progres.,ed,  we  have 
fabricated  a  ra'her  elaborate  prouram  of  in- 
surance, compensation  and  pension,  mcdica! 
care,  burial  benelits:  re.uljusrmenl  assistaiu a? 
such  as  education  and  tiainlng,  housing  a- 
slstance,  unemployment  compensation.  Job 
assistance,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
specialized  programs  de.signed  to  meet  the 
spcciflc  needs  of  di-.iblcd  veteran,  wiJi  t-pc- 
cial  problems. 

This  elaborate  program  which  touches  the 
lives  of  2!»  million  veteraii.s.  and  mlllioii- 
mnro  of  their  families  and  survivors,  has  been 
llie  product  of  lung  and  continuous  efforts  bv 
organizations  such  as  the  VP'W.  It  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  rej;ard  wliit  h  the  citi- 
^•ens  of  this  country  hold  for  those  who  have 
defended  the  nation  la  lime  of  war.  The  op- 
eration of  tills  vast  pi^ogram  taxes  45  .  of 
I  lie  entire  Federal  bttdu-et,  an  amount  which 
will  exceed  •j-lV  billion  ilUs  year.  It  retmlres 
an  agency  which  Is  the  natloirs  third  largest 
for  Its  administration. 

During  the  1:)  years  I  have  served  in  Con- 
;.;ress.  1  have  .ser\ed  cuitinuousK  on  flic  Vel- 
erans'  Affairs  Committee.  During  tliat  pe- 
riod of  time  v.e  have  never  encountered  any 
serious  dimculty  In  gaining  enactment  of  a 
needed  program  wiiich  was  ba-ed  on  etjuitv 
and  fairness  to  the  veteran.  I  can  never  re- 
member there  being  a  minority  of  di.ssent- 
ing  report  on  a  bill  reported  by  I  lie  Veteran's 
Aif.ilrs  Comnillfee. 

Bills  Involving  millions  of  dollars  In  bene- 
fits are  routinely  voted  through  the  Congress, 
'.'  Ith  onlv  one  of  tvio  dls.=entlng  votes   I  can 
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never  remember  a  bill  brouglu  \o  the  lloor 
by  the  House  Veterans'  Aftairs  Committee  be- 
in"  (lefeatcd,  and  only  on  one  occasion  can  I 
recall  that  as  many  as  40  votes  were  cast 
au'alnsl  a  bill. 

This  record  Is  an  e.Niiression  of  com  eril  of 
ilH"  American  people,  voiced  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  for  their  citizens 
who  served  In  lime  of  war.  'With  such  a  dis- 
play of  generosity  on  the  part  of  our  fellow 
citiVetis,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  see  that 
these  programs  are  conservative  and  fair  and 
honestly  administered.  Your  organrzation  can 
take  great  pride  in  Its  contribution  to  the 
orderly  and  eft'ectl-. e  administration  of  vet- 
erans programs. 

Perhaps  you  liave  not  thought  a'aaut  It, 
l);;t  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  a  unique 
fttrcn 'V-  There  Is  no  other  agency  nor  any 
other  Federal  program  which  is  surrounded 
by  thousands  of  ombudsmen,  who  we  call 
service  officers,  that  are  working  full  time  at 
1)0  cost,  for  the  benefit  of  our  clients,  the 
veteran.  Tlie  Veterans'  .'Administration  houses 
thoa.sands  of  these  ::ervlce  officers  In  Us  own 
quarters,  furnishes  them  telephones,  and 
gives  them  access  to  the  necessary  files.  It  Is 
not  likely  that  a  problem  of  major  propor- 
tions can  develop  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration without  It  being  detected  within  a 
matter  of  ft  few  days  by  the  Nation^.s  Corp 
of  Service  Officers.  This  unique  group  of  peo- 
ple, who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  working 
for  others,  range  from  the  County  Service 
Officers  on  through  the  State  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Commissions,  and  throuf^h  the  national 
veterans   organizations  svtch   as  tiie  'VFW. 

It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  liovv  much  ad- 
ditional funds  It  would  cost  to  administer 
our  programs  If  we  did  not  have  the  help  of 
this  army  of  service  officers,  whose  salaries 
are  paid  from  .sources  other  than  Federal 
funds.  Without  hiring  a  lawyer,  we  can  rest 
assured  that  a  veteran  with  a  claim  against 
the  Federal  Government  can  get  a  fair  shake, 
•you  probably  are  so  deeply  emerscd  In  the 
process  that  It  has  never  occurred  to  you  to 
marvel  at  its  uniqueness. 

Another  great  asset  to  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation  Is  the  nonpartisan  character  of  these 
programs.  We  approach  veterans  aftairs  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis  In  Congress.  Your  orgaiil- 
zaUon  and  others  are  prohibited  by  your 
charter  from  Indulging  In  partisan  political 
activities,  and  we  have  been  successful  in 
minimizing  political  patronage  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Of 
cour.se.  the  Administrator  and  a  few  of  his 
top  officers  are  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  that  Is  as  It  should  be.  But  there  are 
probably  fewer  political  appointments  In  the 
VA  than  any  other  comparable  agency  In  the 
Government. 

One  other  great  asset  of  our  program  Is  the 
high  training  and  professional  ability  of  the 
directors  and  assistant  directors  of  regional 
offices  and  hospitals  and  the  section  and  di- 
vision chiefs  that  provide  the  expertise  and 
leadership  In  the  operation  of  our  hospitals 
and  regional  offices.  For  the  most  part,  these 
men  have  beeti  aopolnted  on  the  ba.sLs  of 
professional  ability  and  there  has  been  very 
little  nolitlcal  patronage. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  a  report 
which  I  have  seen  In  the  pre.ss  In  ihe  Last  few 
days  which  indicates  that  an  Executive  Order 
has  been  ls  =  ued  removing  from  Civil  Service 
coverage  ton  career  Jobs  In  the  Regional  Of- 
fices of  t'ae  Departments  of  Interior,  Trans- 
portiitlon.  HUD,  Labor,  HEW,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  These  Jobs  of 
reL'''>nal  directors  and  assistants  are  being 
tran-ierrcd  to  the  expected  Schedule  C  at 
the  (Trade  15  and  below,  and  to  non-career 
excc'itlve  assignments  for  those  In  grade  16 
and  above. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  this  means  that 
these  regional  directors  and  officials  may  be 
appointed  on  a  political  basis  rather  than  on 
the    basis   of   professional    atialnmen.t   and 
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capability.  1  am  happy  to  see  that  the  VA 
was  not  among  this  list,  and  I  certainly 
would  oppose  any  action  which  would  subject 
the  leadership  of  our  regional  offices  and  hos- 
pitals to  political  patronage.  If  you  share 
this  view,  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth- 
while for  your  Washington  staff  to  Investi- 
gr.to  this  matter  further. 

We  have  had  quite  a  few  changes  on  the 
committee  this  year.  We  have  9  new  Demo- 
crats and  2  new  Republicans.  We  have  cre- 
ated a  new  Subcommittee  on  Cemeteries  and 
Burial  benefits. 

Congressman  Sonny  Montgomery  of  Mis- 
sissippi win  head  our  Compensation,  Pension 
and  Insurance  Subcommittee.  Tiger  Teague 
will  be  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  Training.  Dave  Satterfield  of 
Virginia  will  continue  as  our  Hospital  Sub- 
committee Chairman.  George  DanieLson  of 
California  will  head  the  Cemetery  and  Burial 
Benefits  Subcommittee.  And  Jack  Brinkley 
of  Georgia  will  probably  be  the  Housipg  Sub- 
committee Chairman. 

We  will  conclude  our  visits  with  I  he  na- 
tional veterans  organizations  this  week,  and 
immediately  following,  we  will  begin  work 
on  our  legislative  program.  We  have  Identified 
serveral  Items  which  we  believe  deserve  pri- 
ority attention. 

A  compen.sation  increase  for  vetera-.is  ;..ii(i 
survivors  is  in  order,  based  on  changes  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  since  the  last  increase. 
I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  there 
are  no  funds  hi  the  Administration's  budget 
for  tills  increase,  and  I  should  remind  you 
that  the  President  has  recommended  that 
increases  for  Social  Security,  military  re- 
tired pay  and  Federal  workers  be  held  to  5' 
We  liave  no  assurances  that  the  President  will 
support  a  compensation  Incretise  in  excess  of 
5';  .  Nevertheless,  we  expect  to  give  this  ni:!t- 
ter  our  early  attention. 

We  have  been  receiving  complaints  abotit 
the  9-month  extension  which  we  passed  last 
year  for  veterans  in  education  and  training 
Tlie  additional  9  months  was  restricted  to 
obtaining  an  undergraduate  degree  and  v.e 
are  receiving  complaints  from  veterans  w  lio 
would  like  to  use  the  additional  time  for  a 
graduate  degree.  I  hope  this  matter  can  re- 
ceive attention  early  in  this  session. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  ability  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  continue  to  re- 
cruit competent  doctors  and  dentists,  and 
we  have  legislation  before  us  which  we  hope 
would  place  the  VA  In  a  more  competitive 
position  to  recruit  needed  medical  personnel. 

We  are  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  budg- 
et submitted  by  the  Administration.  It  has 
about  $300  million  In  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  hospitals  and  cemeteries.  There  are 
funds  for  beginning  new  hospitals  at  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  and  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina. There  are  funds  for  new  cemeteries  in 
California,  New  England,  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  And  there  are 
funds  for  a  great  many  minor  construction 
projects,  such  as  nursing  bed  units  and  other 
needed  improvements. 

The  one  part  of  the  budget  which  is  of 
great  concern  to  us  is  the  proposed  reduction 
in  personnel  in  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Benefits.  The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  ex- 
periencing a  dramatic  increase  in  work- 
loads. Telephone  Interviews  increased  about 
41 ',t  during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1975. 
Face  to  face  interviews  increased  by  78':;  . 
Workloads  are  of  substantially  in  claims 
for  compensation  and  applications  for  edu- 
cation and  training.  And  we  have  placed 
additional  requhrements  on  the  VA  with  new 
programs  which  were  enacted  last  year.  In 
stead  of  a  reduction,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits  will 
need  additional  personnel. 

There  are  two  matters  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention. 

One  Is  the  attempt  which  was  made  at 
the  end  of  last  session  to  tax  Veterans'  M- 
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iiii.ii-iration  dl-ability  compeiisaiioi 
Through  the  vigorous  ellorts  of  the  veteran 
organizations  and  some  of  us  in  Congres- 
who  are  interested  In  this  i.ssue,  this  pio- 
posal  was  set  aside.  But  we  have  no  asiin- 
jiiice  that  it  has  been  l;od  to  rest,  ihis  is  the 
nio-t  substantial  threat  to  veterans  beneii;- 
in  modern  times,  and  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  your  organization  remain  aler' 
-.vlien  so-called  tax  reform  proposals  arc  sub- 
niiiicd. 

Vv'e  are  t;;Klergoing  a  very  important  trans- 
forrna'io;!  In  the  operation  of  the  Congress 
This  clionge  svurounds  the  activities  of  Hh 
nevv  budget  committees  which  were  esiuij- 
lisiicd  by  law  last  year.  This  new  law  ic- 
(piires  tiie  Congress  to  establish  a  budget 
of  i's  own  and  adopt  ceilings.  The.se  ceiling- 
are  to  be  created  after  considering  all  of  the 
proposed  exprndituits  for  various  prot,rani,- 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  work  vviili  o'.r 
budget  committee,  and  tlie  process  will  ii'it 
be  fully  iniplen.cn ted  this  year.  It  probably 
v.ill  be.  however,  next  year.  When  fully  ojttra- 
tional.  t'lis  btidget  process  will  have  an  im- 
pact on  all  government  expenditures.  anO 
will  be  a  factor  to  reckon  with  from  here  on 
-o  far  as  veterans  programs  are  concerned. 

lii  an  effort  to  meet  this  nf.v  obligation. 
I  \:::\  appoii'-iiig  a  new  stalf  member  who 
\, ill  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  studying 
tlie  budget  so  that  our  Cominiliee  can  be 
well  equipped  to  meet  tliis  new  responsibility 

In  closing.  I  want  to  compliment  your  fine 
Wa-hington  slaft— Cooper  Holt.  Francs 
S'ovcr.  and  Bob  Ashworth.  "  also  want  to  es- 
prcss  iJiv  personal  t'nanks  for  the  liiie  co- 
operation and  friendship  that  I  have  receiveu 
over  tlie  years  from  tlie  VFW.  and  expre-s 
my  personal  aflection  for  tho.se  great  VI'W 
leaders  from  Texas — Julian  Dickenson  ai.d 
red  Connell. 

I  thank  you  fur  inviting  me  here,  and  v.e 
will  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  Capi'ol 
Hii:  n-  ■it.  week. 


G.'iilLV  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PO.MON.A 
C.'^LIF.,  CAPTURES  CIF  C\\y.\\- 
P I  ON  .SHIP 

HON.  JIM  LLOYD 

c  ii    c.vi  If  or.M.\ 
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Mr.  LLO"^T)  of  California.  Mr.  S)jea':- 
er.  liiere  is  always  a  sense  of  pride  v.hicli 
permeates  a  community  whenever  its 
young  people  excel  in  athletic  competi- 
tion. The  city  of  Pomona.  Calif.,  today, 
takes  pride  in  the  California  Inlcrscho- 
lastic  Federation — iCIF' — basketball 
championship  captured  by  Garey  Higli 
School. 

The  Viking.s  of  Garey  Hi:^li  S' hool 
ended  the  basketball  season  witli  a  30-1 
record.  On  March  15.  1975.  at  tlie  L'-.s 
Angeles  Sports  Arena,  the  Vikings  came 
up  with  a  last  minute  surge  to  cL^im  a 
55-52  \irTory  o\er  San  Gabriel  Hi'-,!) 
School. 

It  is  wiih  ploa.surc  that  I  in.sen  foj-  i::e 
Rtcorn,  two  articles  about  the  Vikiiu- 
victory,  wiitten  by  Kevin  Cloe  and  Bill 
Langley  ol"  the  Pomona  Propress-Bu'lc- 
tin. 

|F'o;i;      file      Pomona      (Calif.)      Progress. 
Bulletin.  Mar.  16,  1975] 

(■,r;v    Wins   CIF   Cii.vmpionship.   .i.'5-52 
(By  Kevin  Cloe) 

I.0S  .-iKGiiis. — All  year  long,  Garey  High's 
basketball  team  has  been  top-ranked  In  the 
CIF  3  A  division. 


TTi©  Vlklae">  (30-1)  ended  the  season  Sat- 
xirda-  night  In  the  Los  Angeles  Sports  Arena 
Rnd  proved  they  rt-ally  ckierved  a'.l  th:i.*.  rec- 
t'snltion. 

Before  a  croad  of  8.000  screaming  fans, 
OHrey  came  i:p  with  a  last-mlmits  surge  to 
ctftlm  a  55  32  victory  over  San  Gabriel.  It 
gave  the  Vlkes  their  fust  CIF  bti.-kelbi.n  title 
ever. 

T^.e  Sar.  Antonio  t.f.isTiie  champions  led 
r:gUt  up  iintij  the  hnal  nUiiiile  or  the  third 
fiuir'er  e.^cept  for  one  Instance.  San  Gabriel. 
tPd  by  the  dominating  strength  of  6-11  center 
r,fty  Ellis.  h;id  a  three-polr.t  lead  i43  45) 
gf/lng  into  the  final  period. 

'V\\e  Matadors  mahntilned  tluit  lend  for 
the  fir-t  tour  minutes  of  the  la.st  quarter 

Then  Ken  Jordan,  coining  off  the  bench 
Instead  of  starting  a-s  expett^d,  pulled  It 
out  for  Garey. 

Jordan,  who  came  up  vl:h  the  greatest 
game  of  his  career,  scored  to  cut  the  Mats* 
lead  to  one  point,  52-51  v.lth  four  a  half 
nilniites  remaining. 

Vifrlng  gT.mrd  Billy  E. .ins  then  put  the 
Vikings  oil  top  for  the  first  time  in  tlie  pe- 
ri(.>d  at  the  4; 20  mark.  Jordan  then  got  EUl.'? 
to  charge  lt:to  h!ni,  cuxistng  a  San  Gabriel 
t'jrnfiver. 

Kent,  onW  a  Jiirli-r.  trl'--d  to  put  the  game 
a-.vay  at  the  I  50  mark  with  his  usually  effec- 
tive 20-foottT.  But  the  ball  bounced  off  the 
rim  and  forward  Gary  Carpenter  folloT-.ed  It 
up  with  ft  layln  to  cup  the  scoring. 

The  scoring  v..»3  completed,  but  the  game 
wasn't.  TSiere  v.;is  still  enough  time  for  San 
Oabrlel  to  come  back. 

EI!N,  who  scored  2a  j^.  !n>s  and  grablicd 
nine  rebound.?,  missed  a  turnaround  Jumper 
at  the  J  35  mark  and  Ev.ins  slipped  under  the 
Coords  ?or  the  rebound. 

The  Viking-,  however,  tcrr.fd  the  bail  over 
and  San  Gabriel  coach  Bob  S'Aud  called  hH 
f.nnl   thneoi-.t. 

I;  AiiH  Matador  lurwurd  Tom  Zankoclch's 
*  irn  tu  try  and  pull  ihe  MKslon  Valley 
Lt-ag  .!>  Champions  to  wlihln  a  point  of 
Carey,  but  the  6  2  Junior  missed  a  10-foot 
Jumper  and  Garov  center  David  Larry  nabbed 
the  carom  Larry.  Incldent.iUy.  sat  out  a  good 
portion  of  the  gt\me  with  an  excess  of  fouls. 

Carey  tunned  the  biill  over  one  more  time 
(it  th.e  40-secoiid  mark,  but  Ellis  and  for- 
\^ard  Cay  Brr.au  v. ere  iinuble  to  convert  on 
the  ofJeiTiUe  end. 

Carpenter,  who  Mocked  Brown's  last  at- 
tempt, ended  up  with  the  ball  and  was  tm- 
medhittly  fouled  by  Brown. 

Oarey  w.is  able  to  stall  out  the  final  .«ec- 
cnd.s  to  win  it. 

Although  Jordan  didn't  partake  In  any  of 
the  crucial  plays  In  the  waning  seconds  of 
the  game,  It  was  that  charge  foul  he  foned 
rn  Ei:i3  that  helped  trim  off  time  on  the 
clo.-k  and  keep  Carey  out  In  front. 

The  sit-fijt.;  '.tx'h  man  was  simply  incredi- 
ble throughout  the  e^me. 

He  .scored  a  total  of  22  polr.ts  .-^r.d  came  up 
wlfh  several  very  crucial  defensive  plays. 

Jordan  had  a  chance  to  start  for  the  l!i- 
Jured  Oeibert  McDonald,  who  attended  the 
game  lu  hN  street  clothes  and  got  a  stand- 
ing ovation  by  botli  bldvs  of  the  arena  when 
he  w.vs  Introduced. 

Kent.  Instead,  cho^e  to  remain  ns  the  Vikr">} 
RlxMi  ni!\n  because  he  felt  ho  \-.  ns  more  ef- 
fe<'tlveRt  that  ■^pot. 

A  sain  he  was. 

Coming  In  for  starting  guard  Victor  New- 
tv^n,  Kent  poured  In  12  pclnts  in  the  second 
tjnru'fr    That  got    the  VlkUv-j  i;ol:ie. 

For  hs  OMtsta;iding  play.  Kent  wa^  ti.^.T.ed 
Va  t'.ie  plavofTs'  All-Tourn.imeiit  te;im. 

C.jrpfiiti-r  sr.ired  nine  points  and  led  the 
ijame  with  11  rebounds  Sonny  Balde.r.  whose 
outside  shooting  (jU  points)  gave  Garey  its 
10-«  lead  after  on©  quarter,  rinUhed  with  10 
poinU  and  seven  boards 

I".   otV.er  chaniploa^hip  games  Saturday, 


EXTIiNSIONS  OF  REMARK^ 

Banning  claimed  the  1-A  title  with  a  51-49 
upset  of  top-ranked  and  unbeaten  Big  Bear; 
defending  champion  El  Dorado  retained  pos- 
session of  the  2  A  crown  with  a  67-55  win 
over  Culver  City  and  Pa'.os  Vt-rdes  copped 
the  4-A  champUniohip  v.litt  a  64  50  \lctory 
0-.  er  M.iriiia. 

ViKit.f.s  VVi?t  TirLE  Minus  Their  j^iar 

(By  BUI  Langley) 
Los     Angeles. — Cirev     Hl^h     rules     the 
bnsketball  world  today.  It  may  take  a  while 
for  the  south  Pomona  hl^^'h  pchool  to  come 
down  from  the  clouds 

The  Vikings  rose  to  the  occasion  here  at 
the  Sports  Arena  Saturday  night  In  defeat- 
Ins?  San  Gabriel.  55  52.  r;iliyiMij  In  the  fourth 
fjuarter. 

It  seemed  like  the  happiest  person  on  the 
Garey  benrh  was  senior  forward  Delbert 
MoDonald.  the  team's  leading  .scorer  all 
reason,  who  '.".as  forced  to  sit  out  the  cham- 
f  ionshlp  game  bec.aise  of  an  operation  early 
this  week  for  a  blood  clot  In  hl.s  forehead. 

McDonald  received  a  standing  ovation  by 
the  fans  from  both  schools  before  the  game 
when  he  was  Introduced  along  with  the 
Carev  starters. 

'McDonald  helped  us  bv  Just  belnj;  on  the 
bench  with  us."  said  Garey  coach  Mike 
Wells,  who  climaxed  hla  fourth  season  by 
taking  his  team  n:i  the  way  with  a  final 
30-1  record.  •'It's  ieenied  to  inspire  the 
players  on  the  floor  when  they  looked  over 
and  saw  Delbert  on  the  bench  cheering  them 
on  " 

"The  doctor  told  me  not  to  get  excited 
tonl^'ht  but  he  knew  I  would  and  he  laui^hed 
about  It."  said  McDonald  "I  wish  I  could 
have  played  btit  the  players  did  Just  great. 
That  ovaMon  before  the  iTame  was  real  nice." 
Wells  couldn't  prahse  his  team  enough. 
"This  team  Is  Just  the  greatest."  the  youth- 
ful Viking  skipper  said. 

"We  ve  had  good  teams  at  Carey  the  last 
few  years  but  this  Is  the  one  that  went  all 
the  wav."  he  contiin-td.  "these  hids  really 
wanted  It." 

As  usual,  Garey  di  played  great  balance 
btit  sixth  man  Kent  Jordan  was  the  spark 
as  he  came  off  the  bench  to  make  10  of  17 
field  goals,  some  of  them  the  long  range 
speotacuiar  type,  m  leading  the  Vikings 
with  22  point?. 

Wells  had  said  earlier  that  Jordan  would 
start  in  McDonald's  r'a^e  but  he  changed 
his  mind  and  went  with  Victor  Newton 
Instead. 

"Ken  has  been  Just  great  coming  off  the 
herch  for  ns  all  year."  Wells  explained.  "I 
Just  der!d"'d  not  to  change  anything  tonljrht 
bec.iii^e.  why  chanj-e  something  that  has 
worked  " 

Jordan,  a  Junior,  missed  oii  his  first  two 
shots  but  he  foxind  the  ranf;e  in  scoring  five 
buckets  In  the  second  quarter. 

"I  knew  I  was  going  to  get  hot."  Jordan 
.<:vld  as  he  was  accepting  rcngT.T.tttJatlon3 
fro.-n  all  the  Garey  fans. 

SOTiny  Baldez  scored  cljiht  of  hl.s  10  points 
In  the  first  half. 

"Our  hustle  was  the  key  to  the  win." 
Baldez  said.  '  We  really  had  the  desire  to 
win." 

Prob.ibly  the  bUgest  key  to  the  T^1n  was 
holding  San  Gabriel,  which  entered  the 
fourth  quarter  with  a  three  point  lead,  to 
only  four  points  in  the  final  period. 

We!!s  u.>;ed  his  big  men.  Gary  Carpenter 
and  David  L.irry.  to  keep  the  ball  away  from 
the  Mat.^dcrs'  big  center.  6-U  Ray  Ellis,  who 
made  only  two  of  his  28  points  in  the  fourth 
period. 

"I  was  playltig  behind  Elli.?  and  Gary  was 
In  front  of  him,"  Larry  said.  •Ellis  was  pretty 
good.  I  didn't  expect  him  to  be  that  good. 
This  championship  meai-.i  a  hell  of  a  lot  to 
all  of  us." 

Civrpentor,  a  Junior,  added,  "we  were  Ju'-t 
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trying-  to  stop  Ellis  from  gettli;c  the  ball  and 
It  worked  This  championship  ftels  real  good. 
We've  got  *o  do  It  again  next  year." 

Team  capt.iin  Bill  Evan.i  spoke  fur  the 
entire  team  when  he  s.ild.  'this  n.eaiis  the 
whole  world  We  were  a  Utile  nervous  when 
we  got  behind  but  we  Ju.--t  decided  to  put  it 
all  together." 

Carey  s  veterans  equipment  man.  Ji  hi.  Mc- 
Nally  was  al.^-o  excited.  "This  Is  the  flrit  GIF 
championship  I've  been  Involved  with  In  my 
17  years  of  working  with  the  Pomor.a  schools. 
It's  terrific.  It  seem.?  like  on  this  team,  when 
one  player  gets  cold.  ai. other  getd  liot." 

Principal  Ted  Tyr.c^.  who  has  announced 
his  resignation  effective  in  June,  added,  -This 
team  is  sending  me  out  a  champion." 


RCPRESENTAIIVE  LEVIT.\3  VIIIPUS 
OCTOPUS 

HON.  BO  GiNiN 

OF  croiiGiv 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  21,  1975 

Mr.  GIN'N.  Mr.  Sneaker,  The  Atlanta 
CoM.stitiitlon,  on  March  18  piiblLshed 
an  editorhil  that  I  believe  deserve.s  the 
ntiontion  of  all  my  colleamie.s.  Tlie  edi- 
torial concerned  leqi.^lation  Introduced 
recently  by  my  di.stin!;uished  Georgia  col- 
league. Mr.  Elliott  Levi  las.  Tlie  Levitas 
bill  i.s  designed  to  bring  a  halt  to  the 
"leyLslatiou  by  resulation"  that  we  all 
know  has  become  a  ftreat  problem  in  th.e 
Con-'ress. 

Thi.';  is  a  tromcndou.s  piece  of  ictii.sln- 
tion.  and  it  i;.  inndcntally.  the  fir.'-t  bill 
Introduced  by  Mr  Le\  it.\s.  I  believe  it  is  a 
fine  e.xiimple  of  his  excellent  judgment 
an.d  ability  In  the  letji.'-lative  proce.s.s. 

I   in.sert  the  editorial  concernin.g  tlie 
bill  at  thi^  point  In  the  Record: 
Lrvrr^s  vs.  Oi  r^  .its 

The  Mafia  (or  Cosa  Nostra  or  or;.;atiiZ':'d 
crime  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  It)  has 
been  described  as  the  "invl.^lble  government." 
Well,  the  massive  Icderal  bureaucracy  surely 
Idn't  liivlsible.  but  It  wields  the  very  visible 
power  of  government  over  tl.e  American 
people. 

But  Georgia  Congressman  Elliott  Levlta'? 
l-s  determhied  to  make  the  burcaucrncy  more 
responsible  ntid  atisworable  to  the  people— 
iii^d  he  Is  getting  lots  of  liclp  from  other 
concressmcu  who  also  believe  that  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  has  grown  too  strong. 

Rep.  Levitas  recently  introduced  by  him- 
self a  House  bill  calling  for  a  crackdow^l  on 
Congressional  oversight  on  administrative 
lawmaking  by  the  federal  bureaucracy.  The 
bin  has  become  so  popular  that  more  than 
40  congressmen  have  asked  to  Join  Us  ILt  of 
cosnonsors. 

The  cosponsors  Include  members  of  both 
major  parties  and  range  from  liijcral  to  con- 
servative. "Tliis  seems  to  be  an  Idea  whoso 
time  has  come."  said  Levitas,  who  represents 
Georgia's  Fourth  District.  And  Indeed  It  Is: 
One  out  of  six  .AmerlcaiiS  now  work  with  the 
government  and  the  bureaucracy's  intluence 
aiid  reach  Is  ootopus-Uke. 

Federal  agencies,  said  Levitas  'have 
evolved  Into  a  fourth  branch  of  government 
with  hosts  of  regulations  that  carry  the  fore© 
of  law  without  benefits  of  legislative  consid- 
eration "  In  1974  alone,  he  said  federal  agen- 
cies adopted  approxlmatley  6.000  adminis- 
trative rules — many  of  which  carrj  penalties 
of  Jail  or  fine  or  both  If  violated. 

"Mv  bin  would  not  destroy  the  admlnla- 
tratl-.e  process:  It  wlU  n\n\ie  it  more  respon- 
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flb;c  ■■  said  Levitas.  "It  as.-3\ues  tliat  those 
few-  rtdnUnlstrative  rules  which  clearly  go 
beyond  Congressional  contemplation  are 
never  luflicted  on  the  public." 

Levitas  Is  right  in  saying  that  most  gov- 
irninent  employees  try  to  do  a  good  and  con- 
^■•ieutious  Job  and  many  of  them  do.  But  it 
il  those  "overzealous"  officials — as  Levitas  de- 
scribed them — who  need  curbing  and  the 
cilreci  oversight  of  Congress. 

Levitas'  bill  Is  based  on  the  principles  of 
ti  e  Constitution  and  BUI  of  Rights  that  no 
person  should  be  deprived  of  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  someone  elected  by  and  answer- 
able to  the  people  being  Involved  In  the 
ftdopiion  of  laws  that  can  place  them  In  Jail 
or  tine  them.  The  unchecked  growth  of  ad- 
mlnlsirative  lawmaking  by  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy WHS  leading  us  away  from  those 
principles. 

The  bill  Is  the  first  to  be  introduced  by 
Levitas.  who  is  serving  his  first  term  in  Con- 
gress. It  Is  a  great  one.  and  a  happy  fore- 
runner of  others  Levitas  has  promised  to 
Introduce  In  the  future  aimed  at  making  the 
federal  bureaucracy  "more  responsive,  more 
open,  more  accessible,  swifter  .  .  .  and  more 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  a  modern  society 
founded  on  enduring  principles  of  freedom, 
democracy,  and  republican  government." 

You  never  know,  "red  tape"  might  one  day 
be  a  curious  expression  of  the  past.  It  would 
be  good  riddance,  lor  sure. 


REVENUE  SHARING  AND  THE  BL.'\CK 
COMMUNITY  I 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAn  IVES 
Friday.  March  21.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  general  revenue  sharing  funds 
should  be  used  to  improve  human  serv- 
ices such  as  education,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, mass  transit  and  nutrition.  Some 
local  governments  have  done  this  with 
their  revenue-sliaring  funds.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  many  have  nut. 

The  first  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
revenue  sharing  program,  recently  re- 
leased, reported  that: 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  program  Is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  checks  on  local  govern- 
mental decision-making. 

The  report  was  prepared  jointly  by  a 
number  of  national  organizations  includ- 
ing the  National  Urban  Coalition  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  Education 
Fund.  Although  there  has  been  some  citi- 
zen activity,  generally  citizen  oversight 
of  the  spending  of  revenue  sharing  funds 
has  been  inadequate.  Community  organi- 
zations have  not  been  able  to  properly 
monitor  how  this  money  is  being  spent. 

One  item  we  In  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  will  focus  our  attp;  tion  on 
Is  requiring  Increased  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  decisionmaking  process.  Many 
of  the  block  grant  programs  cut  back  or 
abolished  as  a  result  of  revenue  shar- 
ing were  designed  to  help  the  Inner  city 
and  rural  poor.  Remedial  education,  ma- 
ternal health  centers,  child  development 
programs,  community  safety  and  related 
projects  should  be  receiving  more  money 
out  of  the  general  revenue-sharing  kitty. 
These  funds  can  be  used  to  stimulate  the 
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construction  of  ui'ban  housing,  creating 
badly  needed  jobs  at  a  time  of  increasing 
unemployment. 

Only  an  aroused  community,  express- 
ing its  concerns  and  demanding  ac- 
countability from  local  officials,  can 
press  for  attention  to  these  human 
priorities. 

A  second  area  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  will  carefully  examine  this 
^•ear  is  racial  and  ethnic  discrimination 
in  the  spending  of  revenue  sharing 
money.  This  is  critical  since  the  cities 
receiving  the  biggest  slices  of  the  reve- 
nue sharing  pie  have  large  populations 
below  the  poverty  level.  For  example, 
Los  Angeles  has  9.9  percent  of  its  popu- 
lation below  the  poverty  level  and  36 
percent  of  its  population  from  minority 
groups.  New  Orleans  has  21.6  percent  of 
its  population  under  the  poverty  line 
and  49  percent  of  its  total  population 
from  minority  groups.  Buffalo  has  11,2 
percent  of  Its  people  beneath  the  poverty 
level  and  its  citizens  are  21  percent 
minority.  There  are  similar  statistics  for 
other  cities. 

The  amount  of  money  available  under 
general  revenue  sharing  is  not  large 
enough  to  meet  all  our  needs  and  we 
must  take  any  steps  necessary  to  guar- 
antee that  our  share  will  not  be  reduced 
by  discrimination.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  now  takes  place  according  to  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission.  The  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Columbus,  Ga., 
Times  of  February  27,  1975,  details  the 
charges  made  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission against  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing. 

U.S.  Service  Commission  Charges  Revi.m  i 

Sharing  Bias 

(By  John  W.  Lewis,  Jr.) 

Washington. — Tlie  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  last  week  charged  that 
the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  which  gives 
billions  in  financial  aid  each  year  to  39,000 
state  and  local  governments,  has  conducted 
a  civil  rights  enforcement  program  that  is 
not  even  "minimally  effective." 

"Abundant  evidence  indicates  that  dis- 
crimination in  the  employment  practices  and 
in  the  delivery  of  benefits  to  state  and  local 
governments  Is  far-reaching,  extending  to 
activities  funded  by  general  revenue  shar- 
ing." said  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng,  chairman  of 
the  Commission  at  a  news  conference. 

•Nevertheless,  the  Oflice  of  Revenue  Shar- 
ing .  .  .  has  one  of  the  most  poorly  staffed 
and  funded  civil  rights  compliance  programs 
in  the  Federal  government.  Moreover,  the  Of- 
fice has  not  utilized  Its  existing  resources  to 
the  maximum  effect. 

"For  example,  the  Commission  staff  found 
that  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  has  not 
conducted  any  full-scale  civil  rights  com- 
pliance review  unrelated  to  the  receipt  of 
complaints  of  discrimination  and  does  not 
plan  to  do  so  at  any  time  In  the  near  future," 
stated  Fleming. 

The  Commission,  In  the  fourth  of  Its  cur- 
rent seven-part  series  on  the  Federal  civil 
rights  enforcement  effort,  "strongly  recom- 
mends" that  president  Ford  should  request 
from  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion to  be  used  to  provide  "at  least  300  addi- 
tional positions."  In  the  revenue  sharing 
compliance  review  program. 

The  6 -member  Commission  also  recom- 
mended that  "other  Federal  agencies  having 
civil  rights  responsibilities  which  overlap 
ORS,"  be  delegated  "the  role  of  monitoring 
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compliance  "  with  tlie  Federal  government'? 
onti-discrimlnation  requirements. 

The  ORS,  a  section  of  the  Treasury  D<  - 
partnient,  has  issued  nearly  16  billion  dol- 
lars to  stale  and  local  governments  since 
general  revenue  sliaring  money  was  first  ap- 
propriated in  1972.  according  to  the  C'oin- 
niis.iion. 

The  leyislalion.  called  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Acts  of  1972.  pi'ovided  lor 
$30.2  billion  in  financial  aid  to  state  and 
local  governments  over  a  5-year  period,  tiie 
larges'j  .single  domestic  appropriation  in 
Amer;   an  history. 

•  «  •  •  • 

TJio  localities  theniseUes  luive  Vjecii 
cliarted  with  nesileetint-'  social  .-services  I-i 
tiiPir  u~e  of  revenues  sharing  money. 

Ill  a  precedent-setting  recent  case,  the 
Federal  courts  ordei'ed  ORS  to  withhold  iiiil- 
lions  of  dollars  in  revenue  sharing  money 
to  the  city  of  Cliicago  which  dlscrlniina'ed 
against  blacks  in  the  police  department. 

ORS  critics  believe  that  the  aL;ency  has 
the  administrative  authority  to  cut  olf  aid 
when  discrimination  has  been  found  \' itli 
waiting  for  court  ad  ion. 

The  report,  entitled  'To  Piovide  A.'-sisr- 
ai'ice,"  found  ORS'  compliance  program  to  be 
"fundamentally  inadequate."  "One  problem 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights  re- 
quirement is  that  revenue  sharing  funds  may 
be  used  to  free  funds  which  in  ttu-n  may  be 
used  for  disrriminatory  ptu-po.-es,"  il'ic  report 
said. 


MADISON  HEIGHTS.  MICH.  IS 
HONORED  AS  FIRST  BICENTEN- 
NIAL CITY  IN  OAKLAND  COUNTY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF    MICHIC..^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF.S 
Friday.  March  21.  1975 

Mv.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  ol 
the  House  that  Madison  Heights,  a  city 
I  am  proud  to  represent,  has  been  pro- 
claimed the  first  official  Bicentennial  city 
in  Oakland  County,  Mich,  This  city  was 
so  designated  in  January  1974  and  re- 
ceived its  certification  and  official  Bi- 
centennial flag  in  February  of  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Madison  Heights. 
Mich,  the  official  Bicentennial  flag  flie.s 
proudly  24  hours  a  day.  The  citizens  oi 
this  great  city  have  been  interested  in 
America's  200th  birthday  for  quite  some 
time  now  and  they  have  already  made 
plans  to  take  an  active  part  in  America  V 
celebration. 

On  Jime  14,  1976.  the  city  will  sponsor 
an  authentic  reenactment  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  with  participants  travel- 
ing from  all  over  the  Midwest  to  takf 
part.  Antique  weapons  and  elaborate  tini- 
forms  of  material  made  in  the  revolu- 
tionary period  will  be  used.  Even  the 
food,  which  will  be  sold  at  different 
booths,  will  be  reminiscent  of  our  revolu- 
tionary days.  The  participants  and  their 
families  will  remain  encamped  in  Madi- 
son Heights  throughout  the  entire 
weekend. 

This  Monday,  March  24,  1975  the  Oak- 
land County  Board  of  Commissioners  will 
present  a  plaque  to  commemorate  and 
honor  Madison  Heights  for  Its  achieve- 
ment in  being  designated  as  the  first  bi- 
centennial  city   in   Oakland   County.   I 
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would  like  to  join  the  commissioners  be- 
cause this  is  an  achievement  wortiiy  of 
commendation.  Ti;e  citizen.-,  of  Madison 
Heigiits  liave  cert. '.inly  .-^houn  their  great 
spint  and  desire  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  America's  Bicentennial  celebration. 
So  I  Join  with  the  Oakland  County  Board 
of  Commi.ssioners  in  the  following  reso- 
lution; 

ReSOLDTION  op  C(J^IMEXD.^TION 

FOB  Crrr  dF  M.\dison  Heights 

'.'. -lereas.  The  United  States  of  America  will 
be  observing  Its  200:h  Anniversary  In  19~3; 
and 

Wherea.3.  In  Junuurv  c'  1974  the  City  of 
MftOlson  Heights  was  the  first  City  In  Oak- 
land County  to  be  designated  an  official  Bi- 
centennial CUy  and  the  14th  City  so  desl^-- 
nated  In  the  State  of  \nchlgan:  and 

Whereas.  The  certification  and  official  Bl- 
cenfeunlal  Flajr  v.ere  presented  to  City  Of- 
ficials in  FebruHry  of  1974; 

Now  therefore  be  U  resolved.  That  the 
Conn>v  of  Oakland  hereby  cominer.t.s  tlie  C'l'v 
of  Madl.^on  Hekht.?  for  Us  achievement  In 
hem^'  designated  as  the  first  Bicentennial 
City  in  the  County  of  Oakland  and  extends 
best  wishes  for  a  successful  participation  In 
the  1070  Bicentennial  celebrations. 


RHODITSTA  EXPELS  MISSIOXARV 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

iy<  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESEXTATIVE3 

Fiidau.  Mar,.'!  21.  1975 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  m  todav's  Wa.shington  Po.st  point.s 
poignantly  to  one  of  the  rea.-ons  which 
I  have  joined  with  more  than  100  of  our 
rollengucs  in  cospon.soring  legislation  to 
repeal  the  Byrd  Jimendment.  Tlie  major- 
ity of  Rhodesia  s  black  population  have 
virtually  no  say  so  in  the  operation  of 
fhelr  government 

While  many  of  the  main  arguments  in 
==upport  of  repeal  would  benefit  our  Na- 
tion and  the  American  '.torker.  there  are 
also  compelling  rea.sons  to  deny  moral 
and  fiscal  support  to  a  government  which 
treats  Its  citizens  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed In  the  following  article  wiiicii  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues. 

R!K>DESW    EXPF.LS    MlSSIi.SABV 

(By  Marjorle  Hyer) 

Dr.  J.  Morgan  John.son  Isn't  positive,  of 
course,  but  he  ai«umes  that  the  reason  he 
was  e.xpelled  from  Rhodesia  was  because 
more  than  a  year  ago  he  dre%v  a  cartoon  that 
the  government  there  didn't  like. 

But  the  way  things  are  In  Rhodesia  these 
days,  a  lot  of  his  mlsilonary  colleagues,  when 
hU  expulsion  order  came  through  last  month, 
looked  at  each  other  grlmlv  and  said.  'It 
cotild  Just  as  well  have  been  us  ' 

Dr.  John.son  and  his  nil^.-^lonary-piiyslclan 
wife,  Dr  Rosalie  John.-on,  talked  abo'at  life 
in  Rhodesia  as  they  w.nlted  between  planes 
at  Dulles  Airport  on  their  way  to  Mrs.  John- 
s-Dn's  heme  In  Blrml.igham.  .Ma. 

"It's  the  kl;.d  of  thing  you  have  hanging 
over  V'''i!r  head  all  the  time,"  said  Mrs.  John- 
Kon  of  the  expulsion  order. 

Since  she  first  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Rhodesia  In  1961.  the  missionary  force  of 
their  den:>mlpatlon — United  Methodist — has 
dwU-dled  frtin  'about  lOO  to  around  30," 
she  said.  The  attrition  rate  for  other 
churches  ha^  been  comparable. 

V.'hile  only  a  dozen  or  so — the  Johnsons 
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couldn't  remember  exactly — have  been  ex- 
pclled^many  more  were  unable  to  get  the 
necessary  residence  permits  rene'Aed. 

In  Rhodesia,  nearly  95  per  cent  of  ;he 
population  Is  black  African,  but  the  govern- 
ment Is  controlled  by  the  tmy  mlnorlly  of 
descendants  of  white  European  settlers. 

Most  of  the  Chrlsrlan  churches  and  mission 
LTOups  operating  there  have  been  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  increasingly  repressive  policies 
directed  by  the  white  controlled  government 
ag.tinst  the  Africans.  For  most  missionaries, 
their  sympathies  are  strongly  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Africans  for  Independence. 

Dr.  John.son  is  a  teacher  In  the  mlsslon- 
iiperjted  high  school  at  Nyadlrl. 

In  February  of  la:.t  year  he  offered  to  drive 
the  ambulance  from  the  hospital  where  Dr. 
Ro-alie  worked,  also  In  Nyadlrl,  to  return 
some  patient^  to  a  resettlement  camp  some  50 
iTules  away. 

The  camps,  called  "protected  villages,"  are 
h.ijtUy  ihrown-together  areas  where  African 
villagers  from  border  areas  where  guerrillas 
operate  are  forcibly  Interned. 

"I  had  heard  about  such  camps  but  I  had 
never  seen  one,"  Dr.  Johnson  recalled.  The 
camps  are  strictly  off  limits  to  mo  =  t  citizens 
and  their  existence  Is  not  generally  known 
f-mong  the  country's  white  population. 

■  Some  of  the  tamps  are  models  these  -Tre 
ones  Inquiring  JournaUsts  are  taken  to,"  Dr. 
Rosalie  said. 

In  otners— like  the  one  her  patients  came 
from — "they  Just  put  barbed  wire  around  an 
area  and  shove  the  people  Inside,  '  she  con- 
tinued. "There's  no  latrine,  no  water — they 
had  to  carry  water  In  buckets  from  out  rlda 
the  camp — and  no  health  facilities." 

When  Dr.  Johnson  returned  home  from 
driving  the  covered  patients  to  the  camp, 
he  sat  down  and  drew  a  rather  mild  cartoon 
that  showed  a  sad-faced  African  father  and 
mother  and  their  two  small  children  peering 
out  between  the  rows  of  barbed  wire 

The  cartoon  bore  the  legend:  "Settlers  74" 
and  Resettlement  Camps^Are  They  Part  of 
the  Campaign?" 

"Settlers  74"  was  a  government-spon.sorod 
effort  to  attract  whl'.e  Europeans  to  the  coun- 
try. 

The  cartoon  was  sent  to  the  church  peri- 
odical. Mbowo,  but  It  never  appeared  In  print. 
An  employee  at  tlie  plant  where  Mbowo  was 
printed  saw  it  and  reported  It  to  authorities. 

Dr.  Jolinson  was  charged  with  "making  a 
subversive  statement"  under  the  Law  and 
Order  Maintenance  Act.  even  though  tlie 
cartoon  did  not  appear  in  print. 

"l-TiKler  Rhodesian  law.  you  can  be  charged 
If  you  have  the  "intention'  of  malting  a  sub- 
versive statement,""  Dr   Rosalie  -said. 

■'We  knew  a  student  who  was  sentenced 
to  the  detention  camp  because  of  an  essay 
he  had  written  and  put  awav  in  a  shoe  box. 
He  had  never  shown  it  to  a  living  soul,  but 
the  police  found  it  when  they  searched  his 
room." 

Ironically,  the  resettlcnjent  camps  are  such 
a  well-kept  secret  that  the  officials  who 
ch.-irt'cd  Dr  Johnson  appeared  to  be  unaware 
of  their  existence 

"They  really  thought  his  cartoon  was  a 
subversive  statement — some  propaganda  that 
lie  had  made  up""  rather  than  a  fairly  tame 
depletion  of  the  actual  fact.  Dr.  Rosalie  said. 

When  his  ca.ie  came  to  trial  last  October, 
after  the  first  day.  the  charges  were  Inex- 
plicably withdrawn  'I  was  never  able  to  pre- 
sent my  defense."  Dr.  Johnson  recalled. 

Nevertheless,  the  Information  obviously 
went  Into  his  record  and  tliree  months  later 
Immigration  officials  ordered  hlni  out  of  the 
country. 

"My  husband's  the  one  to  b?  dopnrted,  n  it 
me,"  observed  Dr  Rosalie  with  a  grin  "But 
all  of  his  "dependents'  were  ordered  out  too, 
and  since  there"3  no  wcmen's  lib  In  Rhodesia. 
X  had  to  come  too."' 
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To.-T  oi  the  couple"s  five  children  were 
born  in  Rhodesia,  all  five  were  deeply  dig. 
irescd  to  have  to  leave  what  they  had  alwava 
kniiwn  as  home. 

Completely  bilingtial,  they  learned  Shona 
(the  tribal  language  of  the  region  they  lived 
l!i)  as  their  first  language  and  easily  fjip 
from  It  to  Eii-lish  In  talking  with  their  par- 
ents. 

They  have  no  hope  of  returning  to  Rho- 
desia so  long  as  the  present  regime  Is  in 
power. 

"'We  tc.Ul  all  our  frlend.s  w-e'd  never  come 
back  to  Rhodesia."  said  Dr.  Rosalie,  "but 
that  we  hoped  to  come  back  to  Zimbabwe." 

Zimbabwe  Is  the  name  the  Africans  give 
their  country,  which  they  hoj-e  one  day  they 
will  control. 


GOVERNOR  THOMSON  OPPOSES 
CSA   GRANT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  omo 

IX  Ti;i;  HOUSE  of  REPRESLNT.VnVE.S 

Friday.  March  21.  1975 

^tl•,  A.SHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Community  Services  .Administration— 
formerly  known  a.s  OEO — is  considering 
a  SI'jO.OOO  planning  giant  request  by  the 
Vermont-New  Hampshire  Community 
De\cloi)mcnt  Corp.  Tliis  could  lead  to  a 
S3  million  Federal  ;,iant  to  the  corjiora- 
tion. 

New  Hampshire  Gov.  Meldiim  Thom- 
son is  opposed  to  these  grants.  In  a  letter 
to  the  director  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices .'\dmini.' tration.  Thomson  called  tlie 
project  a  "grandiose  boondog  ;le"  run  "by 
a  group  of  people  who  in  no  way  v.ould 
be  accountable  to  our  citizens  or  their 
elected  representatives." 

I  think  the  points  raised  by  Governor 
Thomson  .should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  Therefore  I 
am  including  in  the  Record  the  Gov- 
ernor's press  release  along  v.itli  the  text 
of  his  letter. 

Oi'f'OsinoN-  TO  F^DF.F..^L  Cir.\nt 
(By  Gov.  Meldrim  Thonv:on,  Jr  ) 

CoNCORiJ — Gov.  Meldrim  Thomson,  Jr.  an- 
nounced today  he  has  set.t  a  protest  to  Fed- 
eral officlal.s.  opposing  a  ""grandiose  boon- 
doggle" which  would  set  up  a  .$3  million 
Governnient-tinanced  stock-selUng  venture 
In  New  Hampshire 

The  Governor  outllneri  his  opposition  In  a 
letter  to  Bert  Gallegos.  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Community  Services  Admlni.  tration.  In 
Washington  The  Federal  Agency  Is  consid- 
ering a  roc|uest  for  a  $150,000  planning  grant 
that  would  Ipad  to  a  ?3  million  grant  to  a 
protp  to  be  known  a.s  the  Northern  Com- 
nuinify  Investment  Corp 

The  Governor  noted  that  the  funds  would 
be  used,  according  to  literature  from  the 
proposal  to  finance  business  enterprises 
"'built  on  a  b:use  of  solid  socl.il  awareiie-ss 
and  understanding."" 

"Since  wh.en  were  soiind  businesses  enter- 
prises built  on  attythlng  but  the  profit  mo- 
tive''" the  Govcrtior  asked. 

The  Governor  noted  that  the  project  would 
be  run  by  a  group  which  Is  In  no  way  ac- 
countable to  the  citi/ens  or  elected  officials 
at  a  titr.e  wlicn  taxpayers  are  hard  pressed. 
He  said  h.c  is  asking  the  attorney  general  to 
keep  a  close  eye  on  the  project  and  promptly 
prosecute  anyone  who  violates  the  consumer 
and  fraud  laws. 

Here  U  tlie  text  of  the  Govcrni  r's  letter: 
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March  12.  1973. 
Mr.  EEP.r  G,\i.i  ctos. 

Director,    Cnrnmnnity    Srrii^rs    .4(f"!ir)i  .^ra- 
tion, Wa-'hington,  DC. 

Dr»Tt  ^TR.  Ci.M-i-F(;os.  I  wTite  to  express  my 
ttror.g  opposition  to  a  planning  grant  re- 
quest by  the  Vermont-New  Hampshire  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation  of  approx- 
imatel.v  fl.iO.OOO  that  in  turn  would  lc;\d  to 
a  funding  of  $3  million  by  tlie  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opport'.mity  to  an  incorponited  i\on- 
profit  group  to  be  kirnvn  as  the  North.cvu 
C>>mmunlty  Investment   Corporation, 

Current  literature  describing  the  proposed 
N.CI.C,  indicates  that  stock  membership 
tvould  be  sold  to  a  low  income  pcrrjjle  in  the 
northern  parts  of  'Vermont  and  New  ihimp- 
shire  at  $1  a  share. 

Tlie  ?;)  million  m  t.ixpayers  money  woxild 
be  used  to  finance  "economically  sound  husi- 
ness  enterprises,  built  on  a  base  of  solid  social 
awareness  and  understanding.'"  Since  when 
v.'ere  sound  business  enterprise-  built  on  any- 
thing but  f.ie  profit  motive? 

T!ie  N  C  I  C.  board  v.ould  crc.ite  '  re.v  von- 
t'.ires.  actiui-sition-s,  or  cher  major  h;i.\!iclal 
commitment-." 

Apparently,  there  Is  no  Intent  U)  succeed 
as  a  bushicvi  \-entuie  with  a  Iciitimate  bal- 
ance sheet. 

It  Is  stated  that  ".a  the  event  that  the 
t'C.IC  termiiiites  its  operation,  certiiicat-o 
h.olders  will  receive  only  their  Iniilal  invest- 
ment, or  prorated  lesser  share,  with  what- 
ever remaining  surplus  to  be  di.->tributed  to 
a  variety  of  local  social  agencies  as  dcter- 
li-iaed  by  the  director.^.'" 

It  Is  Important  to  note  11  at  this  project 
■would  be  run  by  a  group  of  people  who  In 
no  way  ^vould  be  accountable  to  our  citizens 
or  their  elected  representatives.  Thus,  the 
proposal  would  provide  the  means  of  creat- 
ing one  more  cell  In  the  great  unseen  poverii- 
rnent   spav.ucd  bv   the  poverty  programs 

In  the  name  of  the  hard-pressed  taxpayers 
of  New  Hampshire,  I  vigorously  protest  this 
grandiose  boondoggle  that  would  thrice  rob 
our  citizens — first,  in  wasting  tax  dollars 
on  an  amorphous  socialistic  .scheme  that 
would  primarily  benefit  its  big  salaried  ma- 
nlpulBtor.s:  iccond.  by  taking  money  from 
low  Ir.come  people  through  the  sale  of  mem- 
bership ceriifica'cs:  and  third,  bv  competing 
with  legitimate  Inve-trr.ent  organirations  in 
the  region. 

I  hr.pe  that  you  •>>.  Hi  kci-t)  -his  S3. 15  mil- 
lion In  Washington  and  use  It  for  the  honest 
co.sts  of  government,  or  better  still,  let  It 
he  a  refreshing  example  of  a  token  reduc- 
tion in  the  national  debt. 

I  am  asking  our  Attorney  General  to  keep 
a  close  watch  on  thl.s  con  scheme  and  'to 
prosecute  pioniplly  anyone  who  ^'lolates  our 
fraud  and  consumer  laws. 

Be  assured  I  did  not  bccr>me  Governor  of 
Kt-w  Hampshire  to  lead  our  State  dow'i  the 
pink  priinro.se  path  of  socialism. 
Cc)rdlally  yours. 

MtLiwiN  ^Ho^ISl..^•.  Jr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GREEK  I>rDEPEND|:NCE  DAY 


PERSON'.\L  EXPLANATION 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NtW    YORK 

IN  Tlir.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-MIVFS 
Friday.  March  21.  1975 

M:.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  "was 
uiiat 'Idably  away  from  the  floor  yester- 
day during  rollcall  vote  No.  71  on 
Mr.  Jeffords'  amendment  to  gradually 
raise  tlie  support  price  of  milk.  I  would 
have  voted  against  the  amendment  be- 
cause its  effect  would  have  been  to  raise 
dairy  product  prices  to  the  conrumer. 
CXXI 5il6— P..n7 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

Of    ILLINOIS 
J.\-   rtlZ  HOUSE  OF  REPHE.-i;NTAIJVLi 

Friday,  March  21,  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  Cieck 
Independence  Day  has  a  special  mcming 
for  Americans,  for  154  years  ago.  on 
March  25,  1821,  when  Greek  patriots 
raised  the  flag  of  revolt  against  their 
Turkish  oppressors,  they  became  the  first 
European  people  to  emulate  the  Ameri- 
can revolt  against  foreign  rule. 

Tlie  cause  of  Greek  independence  im- 
mediately caught  the  imagination  of  llie 
American  people.  Our  ne'w  Nation  was 
not  in  a  position  to  offer  substantial  as- 
sistance to  the  struggling  Greeks.  How- 
ever, a  few  Americans  volunteered  to 
serve  with  the  sorely  outnumbered  Greek 
patriots;  others  organized  efforts  to  send 
packages  of  bandages  and  other  supplies 
to  the  Greeks;  and  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  solidarity  were  fortlicoming 
from  the  highest  Government  officials 
and  from  communities  throuel;Out  our 
young  Nation. 

During  the  long  and  bitter  war  of  in- 
dependence, the  world  was  inspired  by 
the  indomitable  resistance  and  heroic 
dedication  of  the  Greek  painois.  Our  own 
John  Adams  remarked: 

My  old  imagination  is  kindling  Into  a  kind 
of  m.issioiiary  enthusia.sm  for  the  cati'e  of 
the  Greeks. 

It  was  during  tlie  seige  of  Missolonghi 
that  the  famous  British  poet.  Lord  B\  ron, 
lost  his  life  in  defense  of  Greek  liberty. 

The  Greek  struggle  for  independence 
proved  to  be  long  and  bitter.  Following 
the  intervention  of  Russia,  England,  and 
France,  however,  the  Greeks  saw  their 
valor  and  tenacity  crowned  v.ith  suc- 
cess. After  many  centuries  of  foreign  rule. 
freedom  was  regained  by  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  of  1829  and  the  London 
Protocol  of  1830. 

During  the  next  century,  tlie  Greeks 
devoted  their  efforts  to  extendin'r  their 
boimdaries  to  include  Greeks  still  un- 
der foreign  rule,  and  to  c?tabli:hir.g  a 
stable  government.  When  they  were 
threatened  anew  with  opening  of  World 
War  n,  they  again  showed  their  fierce 
devotion  to  freedom  and  independence. 
Their  stubborn  resistance  to  the  German 
Invasion  of  1941  delayed  the  opening  of 
the  German  campaign  against  Russia  by 
several  crucial  weeks. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  brouyni  no 
respite  to  the  Greeks.  Their  countiy  was 
devastated,  and  tliey  faced  a  new  threat 
within  their  borders  in  the  form  of  armed 
Commimist  guerrilla  bands  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  government.  Hov.evcr, 
once  more  they  showed  courageous  deter- 
mination to  preserve  their  liberty  at  all 
costs.  The  struggle  against  the  guerrillas 
was  long.  It  delayed  economic  recon- 
stiniction  by  several  years.  But,  finally  it 
too  was  crowned  with  success. 

Americans  can  be  proud  tlmt  they 
played  an  Important  role  in  this  new 
stiTiggle.  In  1949,  America's  faith  was  re- 
warded, for  hostilities  came  to  an  end 
and  the  Greek  struggle  against  the  com- 
munist forces  W.1S  successfully  concluded 
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Tl.e  ideal  of  democracy,  born  in  an- 
cient Greece  over  2,000  years  ago,  has 
prevailed,  ar.d  Greece  toda*'  has  taken 
her  rightful  place  among  the  free  natioris 
of  the  world. 

It  is  a  plea^i'.re  to  exic-rd  rrcctinti's  to 
Aineriran.'-  of  Greek  descent  in  the  11th 
Congres.sional  D:;-trict.  which  I  take  pride 
in  rt presenting,  as  veil  as  Uio:-e  in  Chi- 
cago and  acro.',s  our  Nation  on  tlie  occa- 
sion of  their  Independence  Day  and  to 
ref  ail  a  century  and  a  half  of  genuine 
friendship  between  tlie  peoj^Ie  of  .Anici  ica 
and  the  pecple  of  Greece. 


iFII 


REPORT  ON 

VIETNAM 


SOUTH 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NLW    YORK 

I',"   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtJS 
Friday.  March  21.  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Si)eaK.t-r.  tarh  day"s 
nc'.vs  forecasts  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  struggle  in  Vietnam.  Presi- 
dei'.t  niieu.  though  his  forces  outnumber 
the  PRG  and  North  Vietnamese  forces 
by  three  to  one.  is  unable  to  hold  the 
provinces.  His  soldiers,  as  Senntor  Ste- 
venson points  out,  lack  the  v.-ill  to  fight. 
Oppc.-ition  to  his  regime,  and  the  de- 
mand for  negotiations  grow  stror.ger 
eveiv  day  among  his  own  people. 

Bv  way  of  explanation.  I  would  like  to 
Irscit  into  the  Record  soir.e  reactions  to 
the  situation  I  found  when  I  visited 
Sov.Th  Vietnam  recently  as  a  member  of 
the  congressional  study  delegation: 

Tlb.l-uONV  t>i"  REPur-ENi-MlVE  EtLL.A  S.  AEZUO 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee, 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  pre.sent  to 
y.ii  my  personal  findii.gs  on  tlie  recent  Con- 
gre.^-icnal  S'.udy  VLsit  to  South  Vietnam  aiid 
Caiu'jodia.  I  have  rt'-.;rned  more  firmly  con- 
^■lnled  than  ever  iliat  atiy  further  military 
aid— of  any  sort — to  ehhor  of  the.se  countries 
would  work  again.st  the  best  interest...  of  tlie.r 
cit;.-pi;s  ai'd  tlie  Uiilted  States. 

In  vif.v  of  our  ow^n  role  in  bringing  about 
the  Paris  Agreoir.ents.  our  major  respontibll- 
I'y  thould  ai:d  must  be  to  search  out  the 
nirnns  for  a  political  settlement  In  Vietnam. 
We  hnve  poured  nearly  S3  billion  in  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  since  the  ceasefire.  Tlii.s 
r-3  billion  has  not  moved  us  towards  a  politi- 
cal settlement,  however.  It  has  only  brought 
more  war.  There  Is  no  re.ison  to  belice  that 
pritcaae  of  tliis  ^300  i^iilhcn  .suppleriental  in 
military  aid.  or  any  portion  of  th.e  $4.3  bil- 
lion the  -Administration  1=  reque.^ting  in  mili- 
tary nid  to  South  Vietnamese  over  the  next  3 
yenvs.  v.ill  move  us  closer  to  a  political  sclu- 
tio'n. 

The  basic  ret'.son  fur  tins  is  an  AdmUilFtia- 
tion  policy  which,  as  In  Cambodia,  Involves 
supporting  a  military  dictatorship  in  South 
Vietnam  -which  does  not  have  th.e  support  of 
Its  own  people.  The  only  re'^ponsible  course 
open  to  Congress  Is  to  cut  off  all  military  aid 
and  iircp  this  administration  to  v.-^e  Its  Influ- 
ence v.ith  President  Thleu  and  l:.~  chat.i^e's 
of  de;ente  to  help  bring  about  a  political 
nolr.tion. 

To  undcr.-^and  this,  let  us  look  at  American 
policy  in  South  Vietnam  as  we  found  Jt  on 
our  trip. 

The  greate-t  indictment  of  our  preser.t  pol- 
l-^y  In  South  Vietnam  Is  not  simply  that  it 
causes  unbelievable  suffering,  but  that  no 
American  or  Vietnamese  official  has  any  pre- 
scription  for   ending   the   ongoing   carnage. 
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More    than   800,000   VIe'.iiamese    liAve   bten 
killed  and  wounded  since  the  ceasefire. 

A:nertcan  policy  makers  In  Sou:h  Vietnam 
'^  caily  placed  almost  exclusive  priority  on 
I  erring  more  military  aid  for  Pi-esident  Thleu. 
1  loiild  nnd  almost  no  other  policy  concern 
•  .1  their  part.  When  pressed,  they  stressed 
I  jt  Thieus  army  wa.s  flRhilnj;  well  and  that 
>ii.)ie  military  aid  would  produce  a  military 
^■L^!enlate  whlcli  would  lead  to  negollatlons. 

Ill  Investigating  the  military  situation  in 
.•fonih  Vietnam,  however  (a=;  summed  up  in 
the  recent  report  liv  my  colle.igtie  Mr  Mc- 
C'oskev  in  the  Cuncressional  RECoitn  of 
Mnrch  14.  1975)  we  found  that  In  fact  Presi- 
de, nt  Thieu's  ari'iy  could  not  stand  up  to  lt.s 
adversaries.  I  wa,-,  told  that  Thleu  ha.'^  liad 
.M.mclent  mili'arv  aid  this  yeiir  to  maintain 
an  army  outnumberin;;  PRO  and  North  Viet- 
ii;iniebe  forces  by  3  to  1.  to  e.xpend  seven 
tirne.s  a.s  much  ordnance  as  the  other  side, 
and  to  Inflict  twice  as  ni  iny  lo.sses  on  the 
oiher  :5lde  as  his  side  has  suffered.  Despite 
tiil.s  advantage,  however.  I  found  general 
.i^'reement  that  President  Thieu's  forces  were 
In  a  weaker  military  pasitlon  than  at  any 
tijiie  in  the  pa>t   two  years. 

This  point  is  underscored  dramatically,  of 
f  -.irse.  by  the  recent  evacuation  of  3  prov- 
I;;c-ea  in  the  Central  Hltjhlands. 

Our  contliuiine  aid  simply  cannot  create 
r%  military  st.ilemate  with  the  other  side. 
vhifh  Is  receiving  its  military  aid  from  the 
.Su  let  Union  and  China.  Our  aid  has  far 
exceeded  that  ol  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
over  the  past  few  years,  with  President 
Thieus  forces  out?hootlng  its  adversaries  by 
7  to  1.  and  Inflicting  twice  as  many  casual- 
tic^,  but  still  In  a  dctprloratlng  position. 
Moreover,  we  can  only  expect  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Ch\n.\  to  keep  (.'ivini;  aid  to  the 
FRO  and  North  Vietnamese  as  long  as  we 
CO  imaie  onr  aid.  Based  on  performances  to 
tiali'.  there  is  no  evidence  that  our  contlnu- 
11-'  military  aid  can  change  the  situation  to 
:'  p  GVN  s  advantage.  It  will  Just  result  in 
I'Vire  killing. 

1  liu.s.  the  premise  on  which  this  $300  mil- 
1  ).i  request  Is  based,  that  we  can  achieve 
:<  political  solution  based  on  a  military  stale- 
mate, cannot  be  supported  by  the  facts. 

The  prohlt-m  |s  not  that  Pre.sident  Thieu 
ha.s  not  received  enough  military  aid  vis  u  vis 
.'=  >viot  and  Chinese  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
liie  problem  Is  that  President  Thleu  h.is 
pro-en  unable  and  unwilling  to  enter  Into 
pollTical  competitirai  with  his  adversaries. 
He  is  not  equipped  to  wage  a  political  strug- 
t'le.  becau^;e  he  is  not  supported  by  people  in 
Saigon  zones,  let  alone  those  la  congested 
areas. 

During  my  vl.slt  to  South  Vietnam  I  met 
with  dozens  of  Vietnamese  political  and  re- 
Ui'lous  figures.  Buddhist  and  Catholics.  Gen- 
er.!4  and  students.  I  per.sonally  .sought  out 
l"iig-time  Hnri-comnuinlsts.  as  well  a-s  mod- 
erate and  neutralist  persons.  People  whom  I 
ii-.e*  included  President  Thleu.  General  Duoiiir 
Van  (Big-)  MInh.  Father  Chan  Tin.  Deputy 
Ho  Xgoc  Nhuan.  Catiiollc  leader  Father  Tran 
Hun  Thanh,  Professor  Nguven  Ngoc  Huy 
Chmh  Luan  editor  Dun  Van  Sung.  Buddhist 
Uaders  IncUidine  Sfn.i;..r  Vi.i  Van  Mmi  a  id 
.Madame  Ngo  Ba  Thanh. 

With  the  exception  of  President  Thleu 
himself,  virtually  none  of  these  people  cither 
frupported  the  Thleu  administration  or  felt 
that  It  offered  any  hope  of  ending  the  war. 
Most  people  !n  'he  cpposrion  feel  that  everv 
additional  dollar  of  American  nnlltarv  aid  to 
Pre.sident  Thieu  perpet-.iaies  his  control  and 
prolong.s  the  war. 

What  I  personally  found  most  shocking 
as  an  American  Is  that  the  Thleu  Adminis- 
tration has  resorted  to  widespread  pulHlcal 
repression  to  control  its  opponents. 

I  was  prepared  for  the  fact  that  the  Saigon 
government  holds  political  prisoners.  I  was 
not  prepared  to  learn  th.at  American  officials 
liKe    U  S     Atnbassador    Martin    would    sys- 
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tematlcally  deny  any  knowledge  of  Illegality 
and  torture,  though  It  was  there  before  his 
eyes  every  day. 

Amba.s.sador  Martin  has  stated  that  In  his 
two  years  in  Saigon  he  has  been  unable  to 
locate  any  political  prisoners.  During  our  3- 
duy  vl.-lt  to  Saigon,  however,  some  of  our  m0i>t 
moving  moments  were  spent  with  several 
former  and  current  prisoners.  Their  convinc- 
ing description  of  electric  shocks  and  vicious 
beatings,  imprisonment  without  due  process, 
and  piison  mistreatment  rivaled  the  worst 
reports  I  am  aware  of  from  any  co'uitry  In 
the  world. 

There  nre  tlio-jC  v. ho  argue  that  in  lime 
ol  war.  laws  must  bo  .sii.spcnded— but  nothing 
can  Justify  Inhumane  treatment  of  prisoners 
and  the  violation  of  international  standards 
of  Justice. 

In  attempting  to  make  contact  with  pris- 
oneis.  we  were  followed  and  spied  upon  We 
found  that  the  Intenuulonally  respected 
lawyer,  Madame  Ngo  Ba  Thanh,  whose  re- 
lease I  helptd  secure  last  year,  is  under  house 
arrest,  harassed  and  threatened,  though  she 
has  Committed  no  crime.  We  found  fear  of  a 
police  state  in  South  Vietnam  which  should 
shame  any  American  who  believed  that  we 
are  there  to  create  a  democracy. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  on  this  visit 
with  the  late  of  Huynh  Tan  Mam.  former 
leader  of  the  Saigon  Student  Association  The 
American  Embassy  and  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment claimed  that  Mam  had  rallied  to  the 
Saigon  side  over  a  year  ago.  and  that  he  was 
presently  undergoing  reeducation  in  a  Clileu 
Hoi  Cr.inp. 

After  considerable  pressure,  however.  Reps 
Femvick.  Fraser  and  I  were  finally  allowed  to 
see  Mr.  Mam.  He  told  us  emphatically  that 
he  had  never  rallied  to  the  Saigon  side.  He 
denied  he  was  a  Connniiiiist,  and  pointed  out 
that  he  had  already  been  held  over  3  years 
without  a  trial  or  without  having  access  to 
his  lawver  or  aged  mother. «ie  described  to  us 
being  beaten  and  tortured,  and  suffering 
severe  mistreatment  during  his  3  years 
imprisonment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr,  Huynh  Tan  Mam  .sym- 
boll;ies  to  me  the  injustice  and  futility  of 
present  American  policy  In  South  Vietnam 
The  Pails  Agreements  required  that  people 
like  Mr,  Mam  be  released  and  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process.  Yet  now.  2 
years  after  the  Agreements,  he  languishes  in 
prison  The  failure  of  the  Saigon  government 
to  honor  the  Agreement  in  Mr.  Math's  case 
characterizes  its  wide-spread  refusal  to  allow 
the  political  pioce-s  outlined  I'y  the  Agree- 
me:u  to  work. 

It  explains  why  more  and  nu-re  South 
Vietname.se  are  speaking  out,  despite  tlio  dire 
punl.shment  they  face.' They  feel  that  they 
can  no  loiigrr  live  under  the  Thieu  Rovern- 
ment  and  remain  silent.  The  right  to  a 
lawyer,  to  a  fair  trial,  to  humane  treatment, 
are  universally  reco|ijni7ed  — but  dally  vio- 
lated in  Saigon. 

-Another  shocking  repression  was  the 
recent  closing  of  five  ncvspapers  and  the 
Jailing  of  eighteen  new.'=;men  The  Piesldenl 
of  South  Vietnam's  Association  of  Editors 
and  Publishers  was  not  allowed  to  visit  the 
prisoners  Thus,  in  the  fall  election,  only  one 
Viewpoint  will  be  presented— that  of  Presi- 
dent Thleu. 

So  long  as  these  denials  of  basic  freedoms 
exist.  I  feel  that  the  United  States  must  cease 
giving  military  aid.  Continued  fundiiu'  can 
only  create  another  debacle  like  Cambodia 
Refusing  more  military  aid.  hr.v.ever.  offers 
the  opportunity  tor  a  political  set!leinent 

All  Vietnamese  leaders  I  talked  with 
stressed  that  there  could  be  no  political 
struggle  as  long  as  American  policy  In  uii- 
queotioned  support  of  President  Thleu  con- 
tinues. Most  political  figures  are  \uiling  to 
enter  Into  a  political  struggle  with  the  PRG 
and  North  Vietnamese  if  allowed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fall  to  tinderstand  hov/  we 
can  send  one  dollar  more  In  mllUary  aid  to 
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■A  President  who  is  not  supported  by  his  own 
people:  I  fail  to  .see  how  any  more  niiliiarv 
aid  will  lead  to  the  political  settlement  all 
ordinaiy  Vietnamese  so  desperately  want; 
and  I  fail  to  see  how  our  own  national  in- 
tere.st  Is  served  by  fueling  an  endless  war, 

Negoilation  is  the  only  alternati\e  that 
serxes  the  interests  ol  the  American  peopls, 
Tlie  Congress  must  insi,st  that  the  Peace 
Agreement  be  observed.  Both  sides  have 
brokmi  the  Agreement,  but  this  dois  no: 
justify  ipiioring  it  or  repudiating  it. 

Further,  we  must  use  our  good  oflices  lo 
more  toward  a  negotiated  settlement.  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  should  devole  a  measure  oi 
his  time  to  securing  Die  peacj  that  he  orig- 
inally outlined.  Only  thus  can  we  be  re- 
lieved of  the  terrible  burden  of  con.sciencc  we 
mu.st  carry  for  each  Asian  death,  for  caCii 
at  I  of  terrorism  and  repression.  Only  then 
can  we  be  sure  that  otir  humanitarian  aid 
will  reach  the  needy.  Only  then  can  we  stop 
this  endless  flow  of  American  money  Inio 
futile  Intervention,  and  begin  to  use  xUe 
funiis  >■.;!(: re  they  are  needed— at  home. 


SPIRIT   OI'    'TO    ANCIENT    FIFE    AND 
•     DRUM  CORPS  OF  WEST  SAYVILLE- 
OAKDALE.  N.Y..  WINS  AWARDS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

t.'i     Ni.W     Vi.'RK 

!      THC  HOUSE  OF  RErRFSENr.'\TIVI>- 
Friday.  March  21,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Spenker.  there  i.s 
an  orgaiii/ation  in  my  district  that  Is 
very  .sppci.'.l.  It  is  called  the  "Spirit  ol 
'76"  Ancient  Fife  and  Drum  Corps.  Tne 
Corps  has  earned  numerous  lionor^  .since 
it  was  established  only  a  year  af.'o.  As  ve 
approach  our  Bicentennial,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  v,e  take  note  ol  these  efforts 
to  preserve  our  American  heritage. 

The  Suffolk  County  New.s  in  my  dis- 
tiict  recently  had  a  stoiT  about  the 
"Spirit  ol  '76"  which  I  would  like  to  v^- 
troduce  into  the  Record. 

FiFsr  Y^..^R  CrLEBRArrn  tiv  .'~i  iim  oi  "iu 
Corps 
Tie  Spirit  of  '76  "  Anriem  Fne  and  Dru;.i 
Corps  of  West  Sayville-Oakdale  celebrated 
their  first  anniversary  with  a  Review  and 
Awards  Night  held  February  22  at  the  Wen 
SavMlle  Fire  Department  Some  130  corps 
members  took  part,  with  over  170  parents  in 
atteiulaiK-p.  Both  corps,  senior  and  Junior. 
put  on  a  perrormance  of  parade  and  coin- 
pctuion  tunes,  with  individual  members, 
Tracy  Moore.  1974  New  "York  State  and  Sni- 
folk-Na.ssan  champion  fifer.  and  Larrs  Se)- 
din.  snare  drummer,  performing. 

Since  its  inception,  the  corps  lias  a'.ic.idy 
extended  it.self  on  a  state-wide  level  and  has 
loinmitments  to  expand  itself  on  the  na- 
tional level  this  vear  and  In  the  years  to 
follow  The  hi.^-hlight  of  the  e'.enint;  was  a 
series  of  e> -ays  entitled.  "W'hat  I  Like  Be.-t 
About  tlie  Spirit  of  '76.'  "  written  by  Mar- 
garet. Davis.  Carta  Berkoui:>-.  Marllin  Van 
Popeiing  and  Ann  Gorddard  i  Judged  mot 
outstanding) . 

The  following  is  a  li;ati:ig  of  award  win- 
ners: File  Sergeant.  T/aty  Mr.ore:  File  Cor- 
poral. Marilyn  b'Hara:  Drum  Sert'cant.  Larry 
Scldin;  and  Color  Guard  Captain.  Roben 
Murtaitgh. 

.^chicvemcnl  Certificates  were  presented  to 
all  active  junior  and  senior  corps  members. 
Thpv  are  as  follows:  One  Year  Achievement 
Modal.;.  Veronica  Arata.  Carla  Berkowlt?. 
Diane  Kovarlk,  Carol  La  Fountain.  Rebecca 
Ockers.  Manlvn  OHara.  Kathy  Plant.  Jena 
Rappolt,  Jue  Barile.  Michael  D'Archangelis. 
Scott  Huml,  M.iureen  Clifton.  Stephen  Klein. 
Larry  Seldin.  Fred  Vouiiiklc.  Nancy  Wolfe, 
and  V; -kie  V^olkle: 
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Playing  Awards:  Fife,  Flr.,t  Place,  Tracy 
Moore;  Second  Place,  Caroline  Howe:  and 
Third  Place,  Marilyn  OHara:  Drum,  First 
riace.  L^arry  Seldin;  Second  Place.  Maureen 
Cliiton:  and  Third  Place.  Richard  Gross; 
Coior  Guard.  First  Place.  Robert  Murtaugh. 

H:t;Iicst  Amount  of  Merits  Earned:  First 
rUtce.  Craig  Ryerson;  Second  Place,  Diane 
Kovarlk;  Third  Place.  Caroline  Howe. 

■Spirit  of  '76  '  Medallion  Awarded  to  the 
person  best  exemplifying  the  aims  of  the 
corps:  First  Place.  Marilyn  O'Hara;  First 
Runner  Up,  Tracy  Moore;  Second  Runner  Up, 
Ri.bert  Murtaugh, 

Junior  Corps  Atitcndatirc  Certificates: 
;s:ephen  Borut,  Jc-vneite  Cutiniano.  Ann 
Donovan..  John  Fagan.  Fred  Jaeger,  Erin 
K.i^anauu'n,  Mary  Kelly.  Ted  Kelly.  Louis 
T  '.vln^stone.  Latirie  Lynagh.  Gerald  O'Hara, 
Deborah  Patchen.  Sue  Peterson.  Darleen 
Rlemels.  Judy  Rosenkranz.  Karen  Shannon, 
Marlorle  Peter,  Barbara  Toner,  Fred  Zanew- 
skl,  Diedre  Capuano,  Elaine  Donovan.  Mi- 
chelle Clausen,  Mary  Donovan,  Dawn  Eames. 
Dawn  Fltzslmmons.  Stephanie  Grabowski. 
Suzanne  Harrison.  Debbie  Hilton.  Karen 
Livingstone,  Janet  Maler,  Barbara  Nolan, 
Mary  Patchen,  Mnrsle  Reid,  Jim  Patcrson, 
tit^d  Carolyn  Rooney 

Special  tribute  was  also  fUen  in  director 
"I'homaa  Safranek  by  both  the  corps  and 
parents  with  a  plaque  being  presented  to  him 
with  the  engraving  "In  Appreciation  for  AH 
H:s  \h.:A   W,  ik   and  Demotion  Rencie:e(i  ' 


THC    SOMONAUK    RE\'EILLE    CEIK- 
D^ATES  ITS  CENTENNIAL 

HON.  TIM  L.  HALL 

t.r    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMATi'.KS 
Friday.  ManJi  21.  1975 

■^.Ir,  HILL.  Mr  Spenker.  in  1875  tl-e 
Soinonauk  Reyeille  new.spaper  began  to 
f.erve  the  citizens  of  Somonauk.  El.,  lo- 
cated In  the  15th  Congressional  district 
V.  hich  I  now  ha\e  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing. 

Tlie  SomoiK^uk  Reveille  is  nov','  cele- 
brating its  centennial  year  and  their 
100  years  of  publishing  represents  the 
very  best  in  American  .iournalism.  All 
too  often,  we  think  only  in  terms  of  the 
ma  tor  dailies.  Howe\  er.  millions  and 
milllon.s  of  newspapers  readers  rely  on 
weekly  editions  for  news  and  informa- 
tion of  a  local  nature. 

Mr,  Speaker,  newspapers  are  the  fab- 
ilc  which  often  holds  a  community  to- 
KCther.  I  want  to  commend  the  copub- 
lishers  of  the  Somonauk  Reveille.  David 
Davidson  and  Kenneth  A,  Winston  and 
lt.s  general  manager.  Don  Bickel,  for 
their  outstanding  public  sciwice, 

A.s  the  citizens  of  Somonauk  com- 
niemorate  their  paper's  centennial.  It  is 
np;)ropriate  to  reflect  on  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson: 

Tlte  basis  of  oin-  guverninent  being  the 
oplnlOTi  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  It 
left  for  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have 
a  government  without  newspapers  or  news- 
papers without  a  government,  1  should  not 
Issitate  to  prefer  the  latter.   >^ 

The  Somonauk  ReveiTIc  and  Its  100 
:■  ?ars  of  community  service  would  reas- 
'ure  JeCferson's  faith  In  the  fourth  es- 
tate. 

T  wtint  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
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the  Soinonauk  Reveille  and  v.-lsli  thcin 
many  more  years  of  outstanding  pubhj 
service  to  the  community. 
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THE  "CORN  BELT"  PRESS 


HON.  DICK  CLARK 

OF   IOWA 

IV   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  r'V ^  :  I  - 

Friday,  March  21,  1975 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
journalistic  center  of  attention  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  is  customarily  occupied  by  a 
relative  handful  of  major  news  media 
with  national  audiences,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Nation's  local  news 
media  are  no  less  important  to  the  vi- 
tality and  strength  of  our  free  press,  and 
no  less  important  to  the  individual  com- 
munities they  serve. 

Prominent  among  these  local  media  are 
the  thousands  of  weekly  and  smaU-circu- 
lation  daily  newspapers.  Theirs  is  an 
especially  proud  tradition,  and  the  many 
men  and  women  who  publish  and  edit 
these  papers  today  are  as  independent  in 
mind  and  spirit  as  those  who  have  pre- 
ceeded  them  in  their  profession. 

Many  of  these  pubhshers  and  editors 
were  in  'Washington  recently  for  the 
National  Newspaper  Association's  14th 
annual  government  affairs  conference. 

The  Washington  Star's  coverage  of  this 
event,  WTitten  by  Brian  Kelly,  is  a  faie 
testiment  to  the  vitality  of  this  segment 
of  the  fourth  estate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
■^^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

A  Good  Life  at  the  Corn  Bx  i.t  Pri  -> 

(By  Brian  Kelly) 

,  Who  are  the  newspaper  editor-pu'jli-'.u- r- 
of  Smalltown  America  these  days? 

If  the  crowd  attending  the  14th  ar.r.iul 
government  affairs  conference  of  the  Natlona; 
Newspaper  Association  here  this  week  is  any 
Indication,  they  are  Jim  ai  d  Lois  of  the 
Corn  Belt  Press,  Harv  and  Barbara  of  the 
Times  Record,  or  Ev  and  Fay  of  the  Feaiher 
River  Bulletin.  They  are  the  Waterlcio  Repub- 
lican, the  Dally  tJnlon  Democrat,  tlie  Star- 
Exponent,  the  Trlbs,  Journals.  Blades.  Adver- 
tlzers  and  Gazettes.  And  the  Public  Spirit  ol 
Aver,  Mass. 

As  always,  they  are  a  backbone  and  an  In- 
stitution, like  Norman  Rockwell,  the  John 
Deere  tractor  or  Main  Street,  where  they 
normally  hang  out. 

By  their  own  admission,  tliey  are  '.'0  per- 
cent Republican  and  largely  conservative. 
They  are  busy  as  ever,  working  60  to  70  hours 
a  week.  Their  Industry  has  gone  through  a 
technological  revolution,  giving  them  mure 
time  and  ability  to  put  out  a  better  prt'duct, 
however.  Business  is  good,  they  say:  ti.eir 
life  is  good. 

Here's  Al  Plnder,  who  once  was  a  C;..c.i-o 
accountant.  He  married  a  smalltown  gui 
whose  father  ran  the  local  paper.  They  w  anted 
Al  at  home  with  them— at  the  paper.  He  had 
reservations,  but  he  went,  and  now,  more 
than  20  years  later,  he's  happy  he  did.  Why? 
Listen: 

"Because  we  get  to  do  everything.  We 
meet  everyone.  We  hjive  a  front  row  seat. 
What  I  liked  was  to  (}6  (when  he  was  writing 
fulltlme  some  years  ago)  was  differe;'.'  thln.gs 
and  tell  my  people  about  them. 


'W'r.'r,  I've  bf'Pn  to  the  North  Pole;  I  •was 
•■.vei2:hi-le.<!S'  at  Wriuht-PatterRon  Air  Force 
Efivc  In  Ohio:  I've  been  to  Gem.any, 
.Spi'in   ...  I  did  all  of  it.  It  was  Itm." 

Ey  Finder's  accouiit,  too:  "You've  got  to 
be  a  writer,  a  businessman  and  a  politician 
all  at  once,  and  now  you've  got  to  know 
l:f.w  to  fix  t'le  computer,  too." 

What  Plnder  and  otliers  visiting  town  this 
week  were  saying  was  that  the  shift  to 
oa.-id  printing  and  the  perforated  taping  and 
computerization  of  tlie  copy  flow  in  recent 
years  has  Improved  and  chanced  the  Fmall- 
town  newspaper  bu.slness  technologically. 
The  papers  look  better,  and  there's  more  time 
TO  devote  to  editorial  content  and  makeup. 

One  thine  that  hadn't  changed  Is  th.e  loc^l 
editor-puijlishcr's  love  of  the  Job.  Here's  Ken 
Rc'oin.-on,  publisher  of  weeklies  whose  "flaL.- 
ship"  paper  is  the  Bayard   ilowa)    News. 

■  I  jasl  wanted  to  be  one.  and  that's  it.  It 
r.!wa'. .s  has  been  rr.y  i.mhition,  and  I've  been 
ih.-re  35  years." 

Ite  v.rites  u',!  the  editorials  and.  grinning 
a<^  he  notes  that  he  also  has  been  mayor 
ol  Bayard  for  17  years,  says  he  likes  a  good 
touL'l;  story.  "I  like  this  Investigative  type 
of  jiiiirnaiiam  When  I  pet  a  story.  I  like  to 
.i'!i  it  down  (to  the  very  end) ." 

H.v.v  do  the  ."-.nalltown  editors  deal  with 
city  li:i".!''  James  Cravens  o!  the  Central  Ken- 
tucky Npws-Journal  says  on  the  one  hand, 
VVe  Slay  in  a  fight  with  City  Hall  half  the 
time."  But  on  the  other:  "The  mayor  will 
come  by  the  office  and  say.  'I  need  a  bond 
Issue  for  a  two-story  paiking  garage.  Now, 
are  yon  going  to  fight  it  or  not?'  " 

Craven  also  says  big  business  nu'tliods  are 
taking  over  the  smalltown  papers.  "Vou  don't 
':ft  fo  many  laniily-typie  operations  as  In  the 
p,\~- 

But  inanv  of  those  v.  iviciir.g  up  the  news- 
paper conference  here  today  were  husband- 
wue  'earn.-.  Many  have  children  wlio  also 
work  for  t!ie  family  enterprise.  "A  lot 
moved  in  to  replace  a  father  or  crandfather." 
says  Joseph  Biddle  of  the  Huntington.  Pa  , 
Daily  News,  wlio  did  Jvist  t!'.ai  himself. 

The  Meade  County  (Kv.i  Messengers  J.  M. 
Wilh^.  who  followed  Ills  father  into  the 
bt;.^!ne.=s  41  years  a;jo.  knows  his  editor  and 
inanaiilng  editor  well.  They  a:-c  his  dauglitJT 
and  wife. 

He  e.Nplalns  they  divvy  up  the  coverage 
cf  the  city  council,  school  board  and  local 
courts  in  their  hometown  of  Brandenburg, 
Ky. 

Last  \ear  they  Lad  their  biggest  story 
ever — a  tornado 

"It  struck  Fuddevily.  We  didn't  have  any 
warning  about  it  at  all."  recalls  publisher 
WilliK.  'It  was  at  4:09  (pm.).  When  I  say 
4; 09,  that  vas  the  time  otir  clock  on  tlie 
wall  s'opped," 

In  a  loAii  oi  1.700.  the  toniado  killed  31. 
Injured  scores  of  otliers  and  flattened 
two-tliirds  of  the  local  buildings.  When  the 
Willis  family  came  out  with  their  Mes- 
senijer  the  next  week  (only  15  minutes 
late  delivering  to  the  printer),  they  sold  out 
a  press  run  of  8.500,  almost  double  tlieir 
normal  run  of  4. GOO. 

They  later  put  out  a  booklet  on  Er.-indef.- 
burg's  dlsa^bter.  and  here's  ati  e.>:cerpt : 

"The  tornado  first  struck  at  the  radio 
station  .  .  .  which  was  giving  warning,  and 
the  last  words  were,  "It's  here,  I'm  leaving!' 
The  facilities  nnd  building  were  destroyed  .  .  , 

''Coming  on  in  town,  the  ne.^t  place  which 
was  completely  dcs'royed  was  Dowden's 
Dairy,  and  William's  home  and  George's 
home.  They  plan  to  rebuild.  Bill  nnd  Dot 
were  in  a  trailer  lor  sometime,  but  are  now 
In  his  mother's  repaired  home.  George  and 
Mary  Virginia  are  living  at  their  farm  home 
In  the  Milan  connnunity." 

The  smalltown  editors  l^ere  this  week 
claim  they  wield  an  Impact  at  liome  that 
may  outweigh  the  Influence  of  big  city 
papeis.  "You  can  sort  <rf  see  the  Impact 
of  v,h,.-t  yoti  d'l",  c^ys  edlTor-pnb',lsher  Walter 


Pol'«r  of  the  CvJpeper  (Va.i  Siar-Evpoi;e>ii . 

■  In  a  big  city,  you  can't  always  Bee  It." 

Robinson     and     Willis,     meanwhile,    said 

'!iey  are  economicaly  strong  enough  now  to 

hru^;  It  off  when  a  big  advertiser  gets  mad 

■  ind  tiireateus  to  pull  his  ads  Ii  was  difl'irent 
Hack  in  the  Depression  dav.!  when  both 
i-ciran  their  work  on  Main  Street. 

"Baik  when  we  were  starting".  .■.ft\s  the 
lo'va  piiijltsher.  "you  were  a  peon.  ' 

Even  here  at  the  .seat  ot  government,  tiicy 
are  lerognized  for  the  ln.,ritution  they  are 
b.,ck  home.  Receiving  the  smalltown  Jour- 
raUsi.s  at  ihe  White  House  yesieidav,  Piesi- 
(Jt"!it  OeialU  Pord  told  them.  X  need  vour 
help"  Ford  said  he  and  the  American 
people— 1  heir  reader.-,— ;ire  weiting  for  Coii- 
Eres.s  'to  catch  up  ;pilth  us"  In  shaping 
economic  and  ener^'v  policy. 

Asking  them  to  send  the:r  coirim^in  and 
editorials  to  Pre-sa  Secretary  Ron  Nes^en. 
Ford  snid  national  policy  problems  require 
d)scu-5;ion  in  small  town  public.uious  as  well 
Hs  in  the  national  media. 

La.st  vear  it  was  former  President  Nixon 
wiio  welcomed  the  visit ini;  editors  and  pub- 
lishers with  app..re:u  respect  for  ther  clout 
0:1  the  Main  Streets  of  America. 

•'When  they  told  me  who  vas  coming.  I 
told  them  to  bring  out  tlie  good  stii'!."  NJ\on 
tnid  them   Robin.son  recnll.. 


INFLATiOX  MANDATED  BY  COV- 
ER NMFVT  REGULATIONS 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

IN   IHh  HO-C:^E  OV  REPREaLN  i.-i  1  IVi,6 

Friday.  March  21.  1975 

Mr  CR.ANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  uart  of 
our  tiirrent  Inflation  which  ha.s  received 
le.>;.s  di.'^cus.sion  than  it  deserves  is  the 
negAtive  impact  of  Government  regtila- 
tor.v  apencifs  i;pon  the  American  eco- 
nomy. 

This  n°t"a;ive  impact.  ),a>  made  iti^elf 
evident  in  a  number  of  v.ays.  One  of 
these  i."^  the  nile.s  impo.sed  upon  the 
trucking  indu>try  by  the  Inter^-tate  Com- 
merce Commr-sion  Economi.'^t.-.  have  said 
that  ICC  rules  and  re:;ulaiion.s  co.st  con- 
>'imers  from  ~,j  to  SIO  billion  a  year  in 
hinher  piite.s  for  every thint;  tiiey  ii.se. 
This  adds  up  to  a  co.st  of  approxi- 
matelv  s_'00  a  year  lor  the  a\erai'e  US. 
.f:im:ly, 

Anotiier  e.xample  of  inflation  man- 
dated by  Government  legulatoi-y  agen- 
cie.s  may  be  seen  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Boa  id  Studies,  indicate  that 
fare.s  mandated  by  Government  deci'ee 
are  bet'.^een  40  to  70  pf.Tcent  hiuher  tlian 
they  would  be  vithout  CAB  regulations. 
This  means,  for  example,  tiiat  without 
CAB  regulation,  the  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton or  New  York  to  \Vavhin;.;ton  fare 
would  be  Sl.i  to  S17  lather  than  the 
S25.93  and  $27.78  that  is  charged. 

It  Is  high  lime  tliai  Member^  ol  Con- 
^le.s-  take  a  careful  look  at  these  regula- 
tory agencies  and  determine  v  heiher 
their  regulations  i-crve  the  public,  as  they 
i-re  meant  to  do.  or  harm  the  public. 
••  >iich  seem.--  increasinply  to  be  the  case. 
A  recent  studv  bv  the  American  Enter- 
wn.^e  In.stltute  i.idicates  that  American 
busine.ss  is  spending  more  ihan  1.30  mil- 
lion man-hours  each  year  merely  filling 
cut  Federal  Government  forms. 
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D---cussinti  the  strangulation  of  the 
American  economy  which  is  being  per- 
petrated by  Government  regulaiorv 
bodies,  the  Columbus  Dispatch  noted  edi- 
torially that — 

Tlie  federal  biiici.ai  racy  is  CMn.stsnM;,  es;)- 
barklng  on  new  and  expanded  prosram.s.  all 
of  which  are  laced  xvlth  regulation.s.  Beci;vise 
these  entail  costs  for  compliance,  they  are 
paiued  on  to  the  consumer — and  inllatlon  is 
nieled  anew.  The  practice  should  be  curtail.-d 
'r  rlhwi'.h. 

Hopefully,  ob<iprving  ih-?  dntn.  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  free  enterprise  and  the  com- 
l-etiti\e  system  of  the  mrnkct  i.-  prefer- 
I'ble  to  Government  i.o:-;ulation.  All  of  the 
evidence  indicates  that  this  is  the  case. 

I  wish  to  share  v.ith  niv  colleagues  the 
Cflitorial  "Mandated  Inflation  "  which 
appeared  in  the  Columbus  Di.stjatch  ol 
February  26.  1975.  and  insert  it  into  tiic 
Hecord  at  this  time: 

Maj;d/vieo  I.%rL.\i£r>:,- 
Amid  all  the  eHorU  to  stem  Influtioiiarv 
pre.ssures  which  have  eroded  this  nations 
economy,  there  Is  a  neglected  aspect— the 
federal  government  is  regtihuiy  mandnting 
increases  in  consumer  cosis.  . 

These  mandated  cost  Incre.i-es  are  UKire 
Insidiou?  than  the  aheady-recogm/eu  pench- 
ant of  the  federal  government  to  indul8i> 
in  deficit  spending',  a  primary  contributor  to 
inflation,  for  they  have  not  re.suUed  fiom 
congressional  legislation. 

They  are  the  costs  which  th»  consumer 
Inherits  from  the  busincswes  nnd  profession.' 
with  which  he  deals  and  which  are  dictaiPd 
by  federal  regulatory  agencies.    • 

Although  the  costs  of  government  agency 
regulation  are  not  taxes  per  se.  they  Inevita- 
bly show  up  ni  The  price  t,it;s  handed  on  to 
the  coiLsumer.  They  are  nideed  -hidden 
taxes." 

ThlJ  reality,  v.ho.'ie  signific.iiice  has  not 
been  appreciated  by  either  government  lead- 
ers or  the  general  public,  is  the  topic  of  a  re- 
cent study  done  for  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute,  a  private  organization  In  Washlnt:- 
ton. D.C 

The  study  reveals  there  have  been  about  30 
new,  major  regulattoiio  hnposuig  nonproduc- 
tive costs  on  the  US.  business  communitv  m 
the  last  few  years. 

It  Is  conceded  there  are  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  reu'ulator>'  agency  directives.  But  the 
institutes  study  says  that  what  Ls  at  Issue 
is  not  the  worth  of  the  objectives  but  that 
imposition  is  not  something  the  public  re- 
cei  ^s  for  free. 

The  study  does  not  advocate  the  end  of  all 
Hgencv  regulations  Instead,  it  raLses  the  le- 
gitimate tjuestlon  of  whether  federal  bureau.^ 
have  stepped  beyond  actual  needs. 

For  instance,  the  studv  found  that  under 
the  guise  cf  employee  safety,  there  are  regu- 
lations covering  the  precise  color  of  exit 
llght-s  In  a  work  area  and  the  hclcht  of  parti- 
tions between  toilet  stalls.  There  Is  even  a 
strict  regulation  covering  the  daily  cleaning 
of  cuspidors. 

Tlie  institute  says  private  bushiess  i.s 
spending  each  year  more  than  130  million 
man-hours  merely  filling  out  feder.tl  govern- 
ment forms. 

Of  the  total,  the  insiltute  says.  5.146  forms 
are  required  In  the  area  of  nonproductivlty. 
These  are  exclusive  of  tax  and  banking  re- 
ports. 

The  federal  bureaucracy  is  constantly  cm- 
barking  on  new  and  expanded  programs,  all 
of  which  are  laced  with  regulations  Be- 
cause these  entail  costs  for  compliance,  they 
are  pa.ssed  on  to  the  consumer — and  inflation 
I.s  fueled  anew  The  practice  should  be  cur- 
tailed forthwith. 
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NURSES  AND  THE  POLITICAL 
PROCESS 


HO'i.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF    COLORADO 

IV  THK  HOUbE  OP  REPRESENTATIVlitt 

Friday,  March  21,  1975 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  nulse.^  now 
<omijri.se  tlie  largest  group  of  health 
professionals  in  the  United  States.  They 
work  in  every  state  and  county  in  the 
country.  Yet  desoito  their  number  . 
nurses  have,  imtil  recently,  s'uimied 
political  a'.tion.  But  times  ore  changing 
Nurses  aio  new  comin';  to  real'ze  that 
liiey  have  a  need— and  even  an  obii^'a- 
ijon— to  involve  theniscKes  more  di- 
rectly in  the  politic.)  1  process. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Nuismt:  r-'or.im. 
Rosemai  V  Bouman  outlines  the  political 
fiamework  within  which  nurses  are  now 
beyin-iing  to  operate  with  increa.'ing  ef- 
fC'.-tivtne.ss.  Eov.man  says  that  political 
action  by  nuismt;  organizations  i.s  es- 
sential if  nurses  are  to  have  a  sav  in 
the  future  determination  o!  hcijiii  pulj- 
cies  of  this  Nation." 

I  woiili  like  to  take  this  up|)oiiuim.v  to 
in.-^ert  Rosemary  Bowm  a:  s  article  in  the 

CONCKFSSIONAL  RECORD: 

lac    N'l  P.--TM;    OR(;an-T7\tion    as    a    1^.  a  i   i-m. 

PRtS.St'RF.    GKOUP 

(  By  Ru.semary  A.  Bowman) 
;>ur.-.es  are  involved,  wheiher  they  i.i>.> 
it  or  not.  In  the  political  process.  However. 
it  took  a  personal  experience  with  a  .state 
legislature  to  make  lue  aware  of  the  e;  'ent 
of  that  Involvement,  even  tho\igh  I  am  a 
student  oi  political  science.  From  my  e.sperl- 
ence  has  come  an  awarene.s.s  of  how  p.-oi'es- 
.sioiial  nurse  organisations  m  .\  a))ply  politi- 
cal group  theory. 

A  political  system  includes  all  Hcilvitics 
that  shape  public  policy.  The  political  sv.s- 
lem  In  the  United  States  fimciions  tis  .i 
represer.tatlve  democracy  rtlyliig  heavily  on 
Miputs  from  the  citl/enry  before  polk v  de- 
cisions are  made  and  their  enioixenient  de- 
termined Inputs  Into  the  polilicnl  process 
are  frecjiieiuly  a  result  of  group  activity 
s\i..h  as  those  made  by  nursing  orgaiiiAiilon-, 
Nursing  groups  seek  to  mfliieiicr  -overn- 
jocnt  actions  for  various  reasons: 

Nursing's  desire  for  government  a.s.sl.stance 
in  the  funding  of  nur.sing  ediK^ation  thrcuigli 
seiiolarships.  research  grants,  con^tructiou 
grants,  and  .so  forth.  (Nursing  is  an  integral 
part  of  tlie  health-care  system  in  thi.s  coun- 
try and  Is  as  deserving  of  federal  and  suns 
support  a.s  other  healtli  professions.) 

Nursing's  desire  for  f;overiuncnt  rtgul.it;oii 
at  the  state  level.  (State  regulations  provide 
K'lidelines  for  nur.-ing  services  and  nursing 
education  programs  within  the  slate,  while 
at  the  same  time,  providing  proteciion  lor 
the  practitioners  of  nnrsiit;.i 

Nur'.ings  need  to  be  a  part  of  (he  plajiiuug 
and  coordination  of  health -care  .services  at 
Hie  community,  state,  and  national  levels 
iNuiscs  and  nursing  organizations  are  cmi- 
cerned  about  the  quality  of  care  provided 
con.siimers  in  all  facets  of  the  health -care 
system,  and  desire  lo  l)e  at  the  center  of  pub- 
lic pohcv-m.iking  regarding  tliat  system  ) 

David  B.  Truman  defines  a  political  In- 
terest group  HS  a  collecuon  of  ludividiial.s 
who.  "on  the  basis  of  one  or  more  sliared 
attitudes,  makes  certain  claims  upon  other 
groups  in  tiie  .society  for  the  establishment. 
maintenance,  or  enhancement  of  forms  of 
behavior  that  are  implied  In  the  sh.ired  at- 
titudes.- (Zelgler,  1966.  p.  30i  An  Interest 
uiv,  ip    becomes    a    political    pressure    group 
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when  It  attempts  to  Influeure  governiiK-riti; 
ticclslons,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  with- 
out p';:i  iiig  Us  members  In  formal  govern- 
mental capacities.  Within  this  definition,  tlie 
activities  of  nurses  lu  the  political  arena 
(luallfy  the  nursing  organization  as  a  politi- 
cal Interest  and  pressure  group,  although 
political  action  in;iy  be  only  a  secondary 
iiaiction  of  tlu'  yroup. 

Political  theorists  note  ;hMt  the  Incrcv-ii!.: 
complexity  of  modern  life  has  Ic.=sericd  pri- 
\aie  power  and  individual  intltie'ice  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  result  has  been  Ln;reasing 
specialization  and  interdependenoo  among 
individuals  and  groups.  As  a  consequence, 
government  is  now  the  target  of  Increasing 
demands  from  groups  of  people  who  cannot 
as  single  Individuals  find  solutions  to  their 
pr'ibit-ms.  Pressure  on  government  may  be 
applied  by  any  hicftvldual  or  group  In  society, 
but  it  Is  characteristic  of  Individuals  or 
groups  threatened  by  change  or  whose  Ur- 
'eresis  have  been  challenged.  Their  goals 
may  be  the  protection  or  regulation  of  group 
members,  or  the  restriction  of  the  group's 
opponents,  or  the  establishment  of  a  more 
favorable  environment  for  their  cause.  As  one 
group's  efforts  to  influence  the  decisions  of 
government  are  successful,  other  groups  are 
Mlnuilated  to  do  ihe  same.  ^HoUzman.  lOC;, 
p.  8) 

Several  group  characteristics  tend  to  de- 
termine the  degree  to  which  a  group  will  be 
succes.sful  In  Influencing  the  political  proc- 
e.-s.  Formal  organization  Is  a  characteristic 
o!  particular  importance  as  it  concentrates 
resotircrs  that  can  be  profitably  u.=ed  in  the 
fiecislon -making  process.  Also,  alliances  may 
la-  formed  between  organized  groups  to  mul- 
iiply  the  effects  of  those  resources.  The  rcla- 
ti\e  strength  of  formal  organizations  and  al- 
liances depends  on  several  factors:  wealth. 
si/e  of  membership,  degree  of  cohesiveness. 
and  importance  to  the  social  sy.stem.  (Adrian 
I'lul  Press.  1965.  p.  2111. 

Wealth  can  bo  coiuerted  Into  other  re- 
source.-!, such  as  public  relations  personnel  or 
professional  lobbyists.  Tlie  size  of  a  member- 
ship translated  Into  potential  voting  power 
may  command  a  healthy  respect  among  leg- 
islaiois.  A  high  degree  of  Intra-group  cohe- 
^iv.Miess  makes  pc^sible  the  presentation  of  a 
unified  front .  adding  lo  the  group's  strength 
in  Iobt)ylng.  The  effect  Ivencss  of  a  pressure 
group  may  also  vary  with  soclety'.s  expressed 
i.eeds.  and  with  the  popularity  of  the  par- 
ticular Issue  being  considered.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  of  health-care  Issues  which  arc 
more  Important  to  our  society  cunenily  than 
lUey  were  10  or  :20  years  ago.  Other  Indica- 
tors of  potential  political  strength  are  the 
■uncial  .-talus  of  a  group,  the  skill  of  It.s  lead- 
er-l'.lp.  Us  specialized  knowledge,  lobbyhu; 
skills.  Inside  connections.  Intensliy  of  Inter- 
est, and  willingness  to  exper.d  scarce  re- 
si.urces.   {Adrian  and  Press.  IilG5,  p.  212  i 

All  of  the  above,  to  some  extent,  determine 
tlie  degree  of  access  to  public  decision-mak- 
ers a  group  may  expect.  Access  lo  key  points 
In  tilt-  political  procc.',s  is  necessary  If  pres- 
sure groups  arc  to  make  cl.iinis  on  gcjvern- 
ment.  1  lius.  developing  and  Improving  ac- 
cess is  a  primary  goal  of  all  political  pressure 
Bidups  Sometimes  this  moans  eliminating 
compel Ing  Interests  from  access  points,  or 
csra'ulishiiig  now  points  of  decisionmaking 
wiiere  access  can  be  niooopoUzed  by  a  par- 
ticular group.  An  examiile  of  the  latter  is 
I  lie  erovip-domlnated  regulating  agency, 
-"iich  as  state  boards  of  nur.siug',  pliiinnai-y. 
y.i^tX  so  forlli. 

I  !>.e  L;o\erninental  sy.-uem  ot  the  United 
Males  Is  characterl/ed  by  a  multiplicity  of 
liolnis  of  access,  and  the  techniques  ii.sed  to 
loiluence  public  policy  at  these  declsion- 
n.aklng  points  are  as  varied  as  tlie  pressure 
g'o'ips  that  employ  them.  One  technique 
Is  the  shaping  of  public  opinion  through 
piopacanda.  Pressure  group.s  have  employed 
0' orv  known   lu'-dtum  of  coinmunlcal ton   to 
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pwny  the  public,  Including  press  releases, 
radio  broadcasts,  perlcxllcals,  television  pro- 
grams, telephone  marathons,  leaflets,  bro- 
chures, speeches,  advertisements.  and 
bumper  stickers.  Organized  propaganda 
campaigns  will  usually  be  either  In  the  form 
of  defensive  efforts  to  ward  off  some  im- 
mediate threat  or  long-range  programs  to 
create  a  favorable  Image  of  the  group  with- 
out reference  to  any  Immediate  objectives. 
The  trend  In  recent  years  Is  for  pressure 
groups  to  expend  more  and  more  of  their 
resources  for  the  creation  of  a  favorable 
climate  of  public  opinion  within  the  society 
at  large,  that  Is  to  cultivate  a  broad  base 
of  influence  which  decision-makers  will  bo 
obliged  to  respect.  (Zlegler,  1966,  p.  236) 

The  declaration  of  a  nurse  appreciation 
week  with  Its  special  programs  and  emphasis 
on  publicity  Is  one  example  of  propaganda 
techniques  used  by  nurses.  Tlie  assumption 
here  Is  that  the  more  the  public  knows  about 
and  becomes  concerned  about  nursing  Issues. 
the  more  legislators  and  administrators  will 
be  cognizant  of  these  Issues.  Placing  the 
profession  before  the  public  In  a  positive 
light  should  help  to  create  pvibllc  support, 
which  Is  valuable  to  the  acquisition  of  group 
demands. 

A  second  technique  designed  to  Influence 
Is  electioneering,  through  which  pressure 
groups  seek  to  influence  not  only  the  pol- 
icies of  political  parties,  but  whom  the  par- 
ties nominate  for  office.  Group  choices  may 
be  urged  on  party  platform  committees  and 
important  members  of  political  parties.  Also 
threats  of  voter  retaliation  against  incum- 
bent officials  whose  records  have  been  Infmi- 
cal  to  a  group's  Interest  are  often  re- 
sorted to.  Some  pressure  groups  use  financial 
contributions  and  voter  mobilization  to  seek 
the  election  of  favored  candidates.  Other 
groups  may  choose  to  Inform  members  and 
others  about  the  records  and  pledges  of  can- 
didates with  or  without  explicit  endorsement 
(Truman,  1971,  p.  340) 

Although  electioneering  has  been  one  c: 
the  least  frequent  activities  of  nurses  In  the 
political  arena,  It  Is  becoming  a  strategy  for 
some  nursing  organizations.  California  nurses 
in  March  of  1972  established  the  Association 
for  Better  Health  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  a  non-partisan  program  of  political 
action  and  education  Including  Involvement 
lu  the  election  or  re-election  of  public  otli- 
cials  concerned  with  health  Issues. 

The  most  widely  practiced  activity  of  polit- 
ical pressure  groups  is  the  lobby.  Lobbying, 
defined  as  the  Intervention  by  pressure 
groups  Into  the  policy-making  process  ot 
government  officials,  can  be  observed  In  all 
branches  nnd  at  all  levels  of  government. 
However,  the  legislative  branch  Is  the  prin- 
cipal target  of  a  lobby,  where  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  the  group's  lobbyist  Is  to 
provide  both  technical  and  political  informa- 
tion to  legislators.  This  may  be  done  by  di- 
rect contact  with  legislators  or  their  aids, 
or  in  testimony  before  committees  or  public 
hearings.  Lobbyists  w-ho  present  the  most 
accurate  or  more  reliable  Information  are  the 
ones  who  obtain  the  greatest  access  to  logis- 
latora.  Of  course,  other  factors  are  involved 
In  successful  lobbying,  but  the  information 
service  Is  considered  the  most  vital  for  it 
informs  the  legislator  as  to  the  attitudes  of 
significant  groups  in  the  public,  provides  a 
source  of  research  data  and  speech  materia!. 
and  is  a  source  of  political  support  for  gi\en 
programs.  The  lobbyist  also  communicates 
information  from  legislators  to  his  group. 
An  Important  part  of  the  lobbyist's  function 
Is  to  keep  his  group  Informed  oi  what  is 
happening  in  the  political  aiona  (Holt.-- 
man.  1966.  p.  75) 

Legislative  lobbying  Is  probaijly  i!ie  most 
Irociuent  political  activity  of  nursing  organi- 
zations. It  Is  through  the  legislative  lobby  at 
the  stale  level,  for  example,  that  nursing 
l)raitlre  laws  have  been  passed  lo  give  legal 
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definition  to  the  pr.-\ctlce  of  nursing.  Also. 

i*;  is  at  the  state  level  that  bonrds  cf  nursing 
are  empov.crcd  to  implement  nurse  practice 
laws  and  regulate  the  profession.  State  lobby- 
i.:g  activities  usually  Involve  the  preparation 
oi"  legislation,  solicitation  of  a  legislator  to 
introduce  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
mobilization  of  support  within  the  legisla- 
ture for  its  passage.  At  tlie  federal  level,  the 
nur.e  lobby  is  involved  in  similar  prcpara- 
ti.Tii  and  support  of  legislation,  as  well  as 
lobbying  activities  for  or  ag.ilnst  a  broad 
realm  of  health-care  legislation  iir.roduced 
by  others,  such  as  regulation  of  nursing 
homes,  appropriations  for  health  manpower 
needs,  provisions  for  a  liationai  hc.iltli  insur- 
ance, and  many  others. 

Political  interest  groups  also  lobby  with 
the  executive  departments  of  governments, 
seeking  to  help  shape  ridministrative  deci- 
sion-making. Since  complex  government  dic- 
tates that  legislation  be  rather  general  in 
ch.:^ract-er,  many  details  are  left  to  adminis- 
trative discretion  and  interpretation.  Here 
as  with  the  legislators,  political  interesi 
groups  provide  services.  In.'.ormation.  sup- 
port, and  cooperation  t.j  the  administrators 
Actually,  a  reciprocal  relationship  exists  a.' 
the  administrator  h.i.s  a  particular  need  for 
consultation  and  ctKipuation  ot  the  intere.st 
groups  representing  the  recipients  of  hU 
.services.  Therefore,  those  groups  he  niusi 
regulate  are  those  likely  to  have  the  best  ac- 
cess to  him.  In  short,  the  .idministrator  mav 
call  on  the  lobbyist  for  iiiiorniation,  advice, 
or  assistance,  possil^ly  a-  otien  as  the  lobby- 
ist calls  on  the  admlni-tiator.  Tlie  agencv 
official,  in  fact,  would  be  considered  lacking 
in  discretion  If  he  did  not  constat  wnh  cer- 
tain political  pressure  groups  before  m.akini; 
decisions  affecting  the  groups  Interests. 
tHoItzman,  1966,  p.  131) 

.A.t  the  state  level,  the  nur.sing  orgaaUa- 
tions  generally  have  the  most  direct  access 
to  their  own  regulating  agency,  the  state 
board  of  nursing.  Howe'.er.  it  is  also  desir- 
able that  they  have  .access  lo  otlier  state 
and  local  agencies.  State  and  local  adminis- 
trators make  important  deci.-ioiis.  particu- 
larly regarding  applications  for  lederal  lunds 
Tlie  state  nurbing  organizations  should, 
therefore,  be  alert  to  mamtain  access  lo 
state  and  local  health  planning  agencies, 
public  health  and  welfare  agencies.  ,^nd  local 
public  hospital  administrations. 

At  the  federal  level,  it  Is  es.sei.tial  that 
nursing  organizations  develop  and  maintain 
access  to  those  govermental  agencies  that 
administer  fui:ds  for  nursing  .scholarships 
and  loan.s,  provide  support  to  scliools  of  nurs- 
ing, determine  national  health  care  policy, 
and  deal  with  other  nursiua  concerns.  IJesplte 
the  fact  that  the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priates funds,  the  administrative  agencies 
cannot  be  required  by  the  legi.slature  to 
spend  iliose  monies  if  agency  officials  art 
no',  convinced  such  e-Njienditares  are  neces- 
sary. Tiie  nursing  org.iui/^xtion  must,  there- 
fore, keep  paths  of  access  open  .so  that  ad- 
ministrators are  made  aware  ot  nursing  con- 
cerns rcLTarding  certain  expenditures  How- 
ever, this  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  etTectlve 
access  should  be  nMiiitained  to  the  adminis- 
trati\o  lc\el.  Tlie  deeisioris  made  by  govern- 
ment admin:- tr.itcrs  in  the  in.plementatiou 
of  programs  mav  signiiicantly  modify  orig- 
inal legislation  and  recjuirc  \  igilant  monitor- 
ing by  nursing  lobbyists. 

Although  nursing  organizations  are  cur- 
rently active  in  tlie  political  process,  espe- 
cially with  the  legislati'.e  branch,  it  Is 
impciatlve  that  Indh  Idvial  nurses  be  pre- 
pared to  become  more  active  politically, 
particularly  in  acil\lties  that  can  influence 
public  opinion  and  pro\ide  nev,  inputs  into 
administrative  agencies.  With  the  advent  of 
large-scale  re\eiiuc  sharing,  the  nursing  lobby 
at  the  state  and  local  le\els  is  takint:  on 
Increasing  significance.  If  the  nursing  pro- 
gi:'ii;s   iliat    pie\  iously  had   federal   funding 
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are  to  survive  the  dUperial  of  ilioie  ri.iiO.i 
to  state  and  local  go'.ernnients.  nurses  muet 
develop  auU  muliiluln  new  polms  ol  acoeM 
to  these  levels  of  governriieut   Rcveuue  shar- 
ing  presents   a   ne*    Uireai    to    profe^t-lcual 
iiurbcs-  vlabUlt.v  auU  a  challeute  to  the  j^- 
Utlcftl  sophutlcailou  of  nutsUig  organizations. 
With  the  exerlion  of  more  polUinU  pressure 
ac  ail  levels  of  goveinnient.  It  u  a  luuti  that 
nurse:,  become  more  of  a  vual   force  iti  lae 
public  poUcy-makjijg  process  Political  acltou 
by  nursuig  organlzaliojis  U  essential  If  nurses 
are  lo  have  a  say  in  the  future  aeicnuliiaaoi 
of    heiilih    policies    ai    this    nation.    Aa    the 
vislblluy  of  nurses  la  the  political  arena  in- 
(reases,  the  strength  of  nursing  also  Increases. 
One    strong    orgunl.?ailonal    voice    that    can 
Bpeak   for   the  v^hole  profession  will  provlUu 
tne  DPost  desirable  represeii»a;Uiii  witlim  the 
political  process. 
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ilOW  TO  STOP  VIET  FIGHTING 

HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

IM  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESr.NTATIVFS 

Friday .  Ma'ch  21.  1975 

Mr  SYMMS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted 
flcademlLlan  and  rolumni.st.  S.  I  Haya- 
katca.  recently  commented  on  the  situa- 
tion In  South  Vietnam.  Dr.  Hayalvawa 
made  the  point  tliat  the  Commun;st.s  will 
never  halt  their  as.^-ault  on  South  Viet- 
nam until  It  IS  made  clear  to  them  that 
they  cannot  win  He  iwlnt-  out  that  the 
fiifhtlne  In  Southea.st  A.'-ia  «ill  gradually 
(ilmini.<;h  a.s  neither  .'^tde  finds  anythink 
to  gam  by  fighting.  But  this  will  not  be 
the  ca.-^e  unle.>s  South  Vietnam  i.s  equal 
in  military  strength  to  Communist  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Issue  is  of  particular 
concem  to  me.  I  recently  returned  from 
a  tour  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclu.sion  that 
piecemeal  as.':i.stance  by  the  Americans 
uill  not  end  this  mes;..  Somehow  South 
Vietnam  mu.st  have  the  capability  to 
really  puni.-h  North  Vietnam  lo  the  iioint 
that  they  stop  fighting.  Now  why  Is  it 
that  Israel  Is  fdven  our  first  line  military 
equipment— which  I  understand  may  in- 
clude F-13  fitjhters  in  the  near  futiire — 
while  South  Vietnam  gets  inferior  weap- 
oni-v^  Wliy  Is  it  that  the  US.  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  happy  to  make  soft  long- 
term  loans  to  Soviet  Ru.-^sia  but  not  to 
Souti!  Vietnam'.' 

Dr.  Hayakawa  makes  a  number  of 
points  that  I  would  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congr-c  s.  Hi;;  column'  is  as 
follows : 

(From  the  Cildwell  News  Tribui.e.  Mar.  \'>, 

I'dTSI 

Hew  To  STuP  VitT  FttiHTINC 

'  By  S.  I.  Hayakawa) 
How    can    the    bloodshed    in    Vler    am    be 
stopped?  All  too  many  have  a  simple  .nnswer. 
Stop   seridlnc-   arms   and    f'T'lpmeiit    to   the 


i;uuih  Vlclnaraese — uud  tlie  fighting  will 
s>top  Continue  sending  arms  and  equipmcii*, 
and  tne  fighting  will  goon  forever. 

It  looks  like  such  a  simple,  clear  aiLswer 
that  many  Aniencau.;.  including  congressmen 
tnd  senators  who  ought  lo  know  belter,  h&ve 
bcca  pci>uaded  by  it.  The  truth  appeals  to 
mo  Jo-l  the  opposite,  btop  sending  arms  and 
equipment  to  Vietnam  and  the  fighting  will 
go  on  mdeaiijtely.  Scud  Vietnam  some  null- 
tary  supplies  and  financial  assistance  and 
there  Is  a  rcaoonable  chance  that  the  fightUij; 
cin  be  brought  to  a  clOiC. 

llie  North  Vietnamese  ire  gelling  gener- 
ous supplies  of  aims  and  equipment  from 
Russia  and  China.  If  the  U5.  stops  sending 
arms,  it  would  appear  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese would  be  doomed  to  defeat. 

But  the  Important  point  la  that,  even  If 
djoiaed.  ti.ey  will  go  on  fighting.  They  will 
not  simply  acki:o*led„e  defeat  and  lay 
down   their  arms. 

The  reason  is  urit  f.,r  to  seek.  The  South 
Vict  name  ie.  on  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
perience with  the  communists,  know  that 
If  they  lose,  'hey  can  expect  mass  assassina- 
tions at  the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  Cong.  It  has  always  been  com- 
munist poUry.  In  taking  over  a  village  or 
district,  lo  rouud>ip  the  leaders— th«  teach- 
er-;, priests,  government  officials,  merchaiis. 
Village  and  hamlet  chiefs — and  execute  iheni. 
This  matter  of  kUllng  local  leadt.-s  Is  nor, 
a  once-in-a-whUe  atrocity,  but  a  studied 
policy  It  was  carried  out  so  systematically 
by  t;ie  coniinuni.'Jt.s  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese formed  the  NatlonaJ  Tralnln^•  Center 
for  Revolutionary  Training  Cadres  at  Vuns 
lau.  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  eapply  a 
continuous  stream  oi  vUlnye  and  hamlet 
leaders  to  replace  those  whom  the  com- 
muiii  .'.s  execute. 

TTie  South  Vletramcse  remember,  t^x), 
such  events  as  the  mass  executions  durliu; 
the  Tet  offensive  of  1968,  I  myself  have 
•.lilted  the  mass  graves  of  hundreds  of  exe- 
cuted leaders  and  wives  and  children  around 
Hue  m  the  Central  Hlslilands  One  group  of 
several  hundred  men  and  young  boys  ».ere 
summoned  by  trie  communists  and  marched 
away,  never  to  be  seen  aualn,  Lont;  afterward.^ 
the  nias.s  grave  In  which  they  h;id  all  been 
burled  was  dircovercd. 

So  the  South  Vietnamese  (and  the  Cam- 
bodians arf  In  the  same  desperate  situailoni 
are  fif-hdng  for  their  lives.  If  they  are  de- 
feated there  are  going  to  be  no  dignified  cere- 
monies In  which  the  vanquished  are  granted 
an  hon'irable  surrender  and  a  pea'C  treaty. 
Iii-tead.  t.hey  are  tioint:  to  be  hunted  down 
and  butchered  The  communists  have  done  It 
before    They  will  gladly  do  it  again. 

(This  Is  n-it  to  say  that  the  South  Vlet- 
nanie.se  would  not  do  the  same  thing  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  If  thev  had  the  chance 
Mavbe  they  would  and  mavbe  they 
wouldn't  But  that's  not  the  problem  The 
ptoblein  Is  to  stop  the  fighting  ) 

So  long  n?  the  North  Vietnamese  believe 
that  there  Is  a  chance  of  military  victory 
they  simply  will  not  stop  fitjhMng.  will  not 
stop  Infiltrating  the  South  with  troops  mid 
sophlstlrnted  Russian  and  Chinese  weap- 
onry TTiev  have  put  in  shape  an  oil  pipeline 
to  the  South:  thev  have  paved  most  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  Their  chances  of  mili- 
tary victory  Improve  dally. 

Hew.  then,  can  ho«;tlIltIe<;  be  brou<jht  to 
in  end?  Hostilities  will  cciife  only  when 
th»»  communists  find  that  South  Vietna- 
mese re.slstance  Is  strcnir  enough  to  make 
afgresslon  costly  and  p.ilnful. 

At  present  there  1  every  r''ii;  on  for  e:ich 
side  to  fight.  The  communUis  feel  that  there 
Is  ni'ich  to  be  gained  by  tre.ity  violations 
and  infiltration  and  aggression  The  Soutii 
Vietnamese  are  fighting  for  their  lives. 

When  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  V!t  • 
Cong  feel  that  there  Is  nothing  to  be  gp.lned 
by   r-jntlnued  fighting,   they   \<.lll   fiop.   And 


th..t  v.ai  permit  tl-.e  South  Vietnamese  t<i 
stop. 

There  is  evitlence  today  that  North  Vlet- 
iiaiu  places  a  hlt;h  prloruy  on  the  recon- 
itrucilon  cf  Its  war-torn  countrv  There  !< 
a  limit,  thereiore,  to  the  amount  of  energy 
it  would  be  willing  to  devote  to  further 
fithiiug. 

When  the  .stiungMi  of  the  two  rations  be- 
comes more  evenly  matched,  there  will  be  s 
fctulemate.  It  will  be  an  uneasy  stalemate 
marked  by  sporadic  fighting  B.t  the  iiglu- 
l.n;  win  gradually  diminish,  as  neither  side 
finds  anything  to  gain  by  fighting. 

So  let  me  repeat-  Stop  .^^endlin;  arms  arri 
assistance  to  Vlotiiam  niid  tlie  hkrhtlng  will 
go  on  Indennltcly  .Send  milit;irv  .--iippiips  and 
financial  assistance  to  Vletnaiii  and  there  Is 
a  reasonable  chance  that  the  fi'..'htlnt 
bi'.jii.,ht  to  a  clOBf-. 


can  tie 
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RATIFir  \TION  OF  THE 
GENrV  V  PROTOCOL 

HO.V.  MARTHA  KEYS 

OF     Ii.\.NSAS 

IN  IHK  HOUSE  OF  REl'REi.SENT.VriVES 
Friday.  March  21.  1975 

.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  tliis 
I  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
file expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
development  and  procurement  of  any 
lethal  chemical  v.eapons.  This  bill,  H.K. 
5018,  is  identical  to  lof;i;.lati!)n  intro- 
duced in  tiie  SciuUe  by  Senator  G.-.rv 
Hart. 

On  December  10,  197 J.  the  Senate  ol 
the  United  Strifes  consented  to  ratifica- 
tion of  tho  Geneva  protocol  of  1925.  by 
a  vote  of  90  to  0.  The  protocol  v.  as  actu- 
ally siuned  by  the  President  on  Janu- 
ary 22  of  Uiis  year.  I  believe  that  US. 
acceptance  of  the  Geneva  protocol  rep- 
resents tremendous  progress  toward 
world  peace  and  di.',armament.  In  the 
area  of  biological  warfare  agents,  the 
United  States,  by  destroying  its  stockpile 
of  bi.ilogical  weapons,  took  one  step  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
protocol.  However,  in  the  area  of  chemi- 
cal warlare  agents,  we  took  a  step  back- 
ward from  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
tocol. By  our  "ratification  with  reserva- 
tion." we  still  reserve  Uie  right  to  use 
chemical  weapons  if  we  are  attacked 
first. 

The  basis  for  Lliis  reservation  in  our 
ratificatit.n  seems  to  be  the  conviction 
of  the  Department  of  Defen.-e  that 
chemical  weapons  pi  ovule  a  dctcircncc 
to  the  Initiation  of  the  use  of  such 
weapons  by  other  nations.  In  testimony 
before  the  Hou^e  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  October  of  197J.  Robert  C,  Hill. 
A.ssistant  Seo  clary  of  Dtlense  for  Intci  - 
national  Seciuily  AfTairs,  stated  iha-t— 

The  ma  a  objci  live  of  our  natloniil  rheml- 
ciil  warfare  policy  and  programs  Is  ui  deter 
the  tise  of  chemical  weapons.  In  order  to  do 
so.  we  malnt.ilnpd  a  responsive.  empIopiWe 
retaliatory  c.ipahllity, 

I  totally  reject  the  conccpi  tiial  our 
defeirive  loo.-^tuie  can  be  maintained  or 
Improved  bv  stockpiling  large  quantities 
of  olfensive  chemical  weapons. 

It  seems  logical  that  chemical  woapor,.-, 
will  be  least  effective  against  the  nation 
best,  prepared  defensively.  The  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  Introduced  does  not 
prohibit    the    researching,    developing. 
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if.-ting.  and  evaluation  of  defenses 
'gainst  lethal  chemical  agents.  In  fact, 
H  R.  5018  carefully  provides  for  research 
and  development  that  may  be  needed  to 
,)nivide  protection  acainst  lethal  cheml- 
i.a  warfare  agents,  with  safeguards 
•iirou.sli  mandatory  oversight  by  Con- 
-re.s.s  of  Department  of  Defense  activ- 
ities in  this  regard. 

The  principal  effec  i  of  this  bill  will  be 
to  bring  to  a  halt  Uie  Pentagon's  new 
piogram  to  develop  binary  neiTe  gas 
weapons.  The  binary  system  is  a  new 
concept  of  de.'-igning  the  chemical  weap- 
on in  such  a  way  that  the  toxic  agent 
i.-.  not  produced  until  the  munition  has 
actually  been  fired.  Instead  of  loading 
tiie  artillery  shells  or  bombs  with  the 
deadly  agent,  the  binary  weapons  would 
contain  two  less  dangerous  substances 
I  :ia  t  would  combine,  after  flrhig,  to  create 
the  lethal  gas.  According  to  the  Ai-my, 
this  weapon  system  will  eliminate  the 
environmental  and  public  health  hazards 
associated  wuth  the  stora.ge  and  shlp- 
nieiu  of  chemical  weapons.  In  my  view, 
tills  increased  "safety"  will  only  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  danger  of 
chemical  warfare.  If  nerve  gas  Is  easier 
to  use  and  more  widely  distributed 
around  the  world,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
u-ed.  Another  concern  is  the  increased 
danger  that  these  weapons  might  be 
stolen  by  terrorist  gi'oups. 

While  this  bill  does  not  require  the 
ck.-tructlon  of  stockpiled  lethal  chemical 
weapons,  it  does  prohibit  the  Pentagon 
from  replacing  nerve  gas  weapons  that 
liave  deteriorated.  In  my  view,  this  is  a 
very  desirable  efTect.  I  believe  that  for 
an  international  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons to  be  effective,  it  must  eventually 
include  all  chemical  weapons.  I  hope  that 
ir.y  colleagues  will  agree  and  that  we  can 
.  ontinue  to  move  toward  the  total  elimi- 
nation of  these  morally  repulsive,  weap- 
ons. I 


SENATOR  PASTORES  ENERGY 
PROPOSALS 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHOIH.    Isl.\.\'ll 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  21.  1975 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
has  been  a  continuing  pleasure  for  me 
tliroughout  my  years  in  Congress  to  te 
able  to  praise  the  work  of  Rhode  Is- 
lands senior  Senator,  John  O.  Pastore. 
A>  in  the  past.  Senator  Pastore  has  acted 
to  protect  the  interests  of  our  citizens  by 
providing  leadership  to  the  Senate  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Energy. 

The  proposed  energy  program  issued 
b,'.  this  committee  reflects  the  efforts  and 
expertise  of  Senator  Pastore  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  develop  a  clearly 
defined  energy  package  which  would  give 
liie  highest  consideration  to  easing  the 
i>roblems  of  our  constituents  caught  in 
'he  midst  of  the  economic  and  energy 
dilemma. 

In  expressing  my  support  for  Senator 
t'AsTORE's  energy  recommendations,  I 
wculd  also  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
niy  colleagues  to  the  following  resolution 
passed  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
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State  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  SUi  day 
of  March  1975,  "Memorializing  Congress? 
To  Adopt  and  Support  the  Proposals  ol 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  Ac  Hoc  Committee  on  Energy." 
Mkmoeializing  Congress  To  Adopt  and  Srr- 

poKT  THE  Proposals  of  Senator  John  O. 

Pastore  and  the  U.S.  Sen.^ti.  An  Hoc  Com- 
mittee ON  Energy. 

Wliereas,  The  cure  for  the  deepeniiiii  ua- 
tioual  recession  will  require  certain  sacrifice 
by  Americans  and  especially  by  New  Eug- 
lauders,  who  are  willing  to  do  their  sIkhc; 
and 

Wliereas,  A  major  proportion  of  fuel  oil  for 
New  Engtend  is  imported  so  that  any  import 
tjuota  would  disproportionately  aflecl  the 
co.3t  of  fuel  in  this  region;  and 

Whereas,  The  Senate  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Energy,  headed  by  Senator  John  O.  Pas- 
tore, favors  a  smaller  and  gradual  approach 
to  any  Increase  In  gasoline  taxes  tied  to  an 
improvement  in  the  economy;  and 

Whereas,  The  rponey  collected  by  the  ad- 
ditional taxes  under  the  Senate  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Energy's  plan  would  be  put  Into 
an  energy  trust  fund  for  use  In  e.xploratloii 
and  development  of  new  energy  sotirces;  and 

Wliereas,  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  plan 
would  more  equally  proportion  the  added 
cost  of  fuel  oil;   now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  tlie  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  tlie  United 
States  to  adopt  the  proposals  of  the  Senate 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Energy:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
commends  Senator  Pastore  on  his  leadership 
In  this  area  and  urges  his  continuing  eflorls 
to  bring  support  for  a  fairer  and  more  equit- 
able solution  to  the  energy  crises  facing  the 
'United  States  and  the  States  of  New  Eng- 
land; now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Stale  he 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  the  hope  that  they  wUI 
use  every  endeavor  to  Influence  favorable 
action  by  the  congress  In  thla  matter. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF 
PRIVATE  UTILITIES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Friday,  March  21.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  energy  crisis  continues,  the  debate 
over  regulation  of  private  utilities  and 
the  need  for  public  utilities  rages  on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  only  at  the 
State  level,  but  also  at  the  Federal  level, 
this  is  an  issue  which  cries  out  for  innova- 
tive policies.  An  article  appeared  in  the 
March  issue  of  Fortune  by  Carol  J. 
Loomis,  "For  the  Utilities  It's  A  Fight  For 
Survival,"  which  at  least  in  the  sense 
of  its  description  of  the  desperate  fi- 
nancial situation  of  private  utilities 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  of  us  com- 
mitted to  responsibly  addressing  the 
issue  of  the  structure  of  the  utility 
industry  in  our  country. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
first  half  of  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help 
further  a  productive  debate. 

The  text  follows : 


Fi.i!  HIE  Urii.iTirs,  It's  A  Fight  ror.  Scrviv.m 
(By  Carol  J.  Loomis) 

Fe.v  U.S.  industries  have  managed  to  es- 
i,.;pe  tlie  cold  winds  blowing  through  tiie 
economy,  and  .some  of  the  more  basic,  such 
a.s  auios  and  hou,-,ing.  have  fell  them  to  a 
oor.c-chilling  degree.  Still,  the  worst  troubles 
of  :ill,  and  the  longest  lasting,  may  be  those 
iliai  liave  fallen  on  that  most  basic  Industry 
of  nil,  the  electric  utilities.  They  have  been 
iiamnuTed  by  lnfl;nion  and  recession,  by  the 
Aruixs.  by  the  wrath  o:  consumers  protesting 
fxur  ri.-ing  bilLs.  and  by  haviiiL'  to  invest  too 
imicii  to  make  loo  little. 

Looking  ahcud.  it  is  hard  lo  avoid  a  .'^ense 
i)i  despair  about  the  utilities'  future.  'While 
some  industries  can  look  forward  to  relief 
v.lien  the  recession  ends,  a  return  of  rapid 
economic  crov. th — without  a  damping  of  in- 
nulon— could  aff.ially  make  maticr.-.  j''or,"' 
i<T  iliC  utilities, 

THE  YtAP.  Tiir  rfi;r  wpn  r  work 

.\i  the  moment  periiaps  throe-fourths  or 
moie  of  tlie  cotnury's  privately  ov.ncd  elec- 
tric utilities  are  laid  up  with  finai.cia! 
.=  traius.  In  many  ca,-es  severe.  There  ts  even 
talk  around  tlie  bedside  of  bankruptcies 
with  tlie  discussion  stretching  far  beyond 
that  famous  invalid.  Con-solldated  Edison 
Electricity  rates  have  been  inadequate,  prof- 
iles have  hoeix  under  great  pre.s.stire.  and  tlie 
ability  of  tlie  compunics  lo  secure  the  fiiianc- 
ing  they  need  lia';  liccn  treih<:-i:(l<)U.-ly  iin- 
p.iired. 

Not  very  lonj  u-o,  the  eon- umpiim;  of  eltc- 
iricity  grew  so  predictably  tliat  an  ordinar\ 
rtiler  was  about  the  only  t,x)l  needed  to  pro- 
j'tt  demand.  Not  anvmoro  .^iter  fifteen  years 
ill  which  demand  grew  at  an  average  aiiminl 
rale  of  7.4  percent,  grov.tli  screecliCd  to  a 
lialt  last  year.  This  startling  event  shook 
the  industry  in  two  ways  It  penalized  earn- 
iiics  htit  year  by  forcing  many  companies 
lo'produce  below  r.onn.il  levels.  Beyond  tliat, 
it  threw  utility  executives  into  deep  con- 
ftision  abo'.tt  the  lonc-tcrm  demand  lor  their 
prodtict. 

Reactiiiu  both  to  its  fiiiancl.i!  jircblcms  and 
the  doubts  about  growth,  the  industry  has 
severely  cut  back  and  ^lo.-.ed  down  construc- 
tion of  new  power  plant. s  (includine  those 
facilities  sliown  on  tlie  facing  page).  These 
actions  clearly  create  a  risk  of  power  short - 
aaes.  perhaps"  three  to  five  years  irom  nov. . 
with  all  the  attendant  linplicaiions  ih.^t' 
would  have  for  the  nation's  economy.  And 
because  the  utilities  have  primarily  cut  back 
construction  of  nticlear  and  coal-fired  plants, 
their  decisions  also  dim  the  nation's  hopes  to 
free  itself  from  reliance  on  imported  oil. 

To  get  the  money  to  build  new  capacity, 
the  utilities  o'bviously  need  to  charge  higher 
rates.  Doing  that  is  a  special  problem  for  the 
80  percenlof  the  industry  that  is  "private 
(i.c,,  investor-owned),  as  oppo.sed  to  "pub- 
lic" I  a  term  mainly  covering  rural  electric- 
power  cooperatives  and  government -owned 
systems).  Ii  lite  private  companies  ask  today 
for  too  much  in  rate  increases — which,  oi 
course,  they  are  constantly  being  acctised  o: 
doing — they  run  the  risk  oi"  government  take- 
over. If  they  foru'o,  or  are  denied,  there  in- 
creases and  tlien  fail  down  the  road  to  deliver 
the  required  po-.ver.  they  may  fate  govern- 
ment takeover  anyway. 

Oddly  enough,  ilie  prospect  <<f  t.ikeo\ers 
niifihl  not  be  all  l)ad  news  lor  the  crimpanies' 
stockholders.  In  today's  conditions,  a  take- 
over of  a  tullity's  properties  miglit  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  Us  owners, 
Wliicli  suggest--  lio'.v  deep  tiie  industry's  prob- 
Kins  2.O. 

IIIV.    I  OSJ    LOVE    Flip.    CKOWIH 

Today's  conditions  owe  a  lot  of  their  loar- 
someness  to  the  complications  of  growth.  Tlie 
way  things  used  to  be.  not  only  was  growth 
taken  for  granted,  but  .so  were  Its  pleasures. 
As  the  utilities  invested  Increasing  sums  to 
build  new  plant  and  equipment,  the  si/e  of 
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their  "tA'.e  baje"  fvpmided,  the  reguJ.i'crj 
aJloACd  ihem  to  e.irn  hii.-t:iT  pruXiis  cooi- 
ynensur.ite  with  t!iii:  c  I'.n.r.i  h,.->  mKj 
i$row.h   m   sairs  ah:  p-u. 

viuecl  growth  in  ea'  t,t"t.<j 

for  Higher  rate  ■ 

?  i>.v   evervt.ang   Li   diT'^r'--         ■     ,        ..'   ,?r- 

■  id    should    surtte    fo 

■  vih  alone  Is  no  Ijtijri.. 

-citf^uale    eainliigj.    In:li:..,ij    i,..s    Uiu«le    1; 

::ecc>Jary  for  !l»c  iullltic>i  r.->  r»^Tiii(.,j  v^.^t^ 

re:pilatotd  time  and  ,<    . 

niter  years  in  whu^h  • 

liially  declined.  And  t:n> 

'»y  Ir.ise  coil  111 uioiv,,  arc 

Tor.il.c  :ne  rate^. 

la  this  kind  or  a;ii-,;.here.  .1  rciuru  to 
isi'ow  h  could  l)o  i!ie  .-.vur^T  pc  -siVile  news  for 
the  induiiry.  Today,  tio  utUlty  can  operate 
with  the  abiOlii'.e  n3^:itr.iiice  >h.\t  tt  will  be 
BUowed  revenuei  sii'hcicnt  to  cover  ihe  cost., 
of  the  iip\y  pKinrs  u  builds  to  meet  nt-v  d«- 
njand.  And  :so.  growth  In  asse.:*  nviy  actuaiiy 
lead  to  a  decline  lii  ejriiin£5. 

In  ract.  some  of  ye^terela: 's  bl,..j,^  .1  ^'Uin:  lur 
boy.'?,  rapidly  growing  co:npaiiics  like  Vir- 
ginia Electric  Ac  Power.  Florida  Power.  Ari- 
zona Public  Seivic<;,  B'ld  Gecri,:a  Power  (a 
unit  of  the  Southern  Co  i,  are  tod.iy  amoD>; 
the  utilities  feeling  the  .^severe  .t  finan'^lal 
strains.  Georgia  Po-vcr  actiiaUy  described  It- 
eelf  recently  as  •on  the  brink  of  Insolvency.' 
Its  financial  vice  president.  Alien  B.  Wilson, 
has  no  love  for  growth  right  now.  -rhe  great- 
est bles.-=ilng  now.-  he  say.s  vvl^'fullv,  "would 
be  to  be  In  a  state  where  demand  ij  sutic  • 

Dl.VClit)t-TS  ON    IHrm   MIND 

A  -ood  many  utility  e.tecti.ives  would  cou- 
'KiUer  that  statement  too  si.ron^.  Despite  i.he 
potential  liabilities  of  growth,  much  of  the 
iiidiistiy  seems  unready  to  accept  a  world  la 
which  It  Is  missing.  Uiilitv  executives,  fur- 
thermore, come  clo.se  to  havinij  a  hxntion 
about  reliability  of  service,  a  staue  of  mind 
reinforced  by  the  Rieat  northeast  blaekou*. 
of  1005.  They  want,  almost  at  aiiv  cos,t.  no: 
to  be  caught  short  of  capacity.  A  situation 
In  which  thtir  capacity  Is  not  i;rowlng,  there- 
fore. Is  almost  beyond  their  Imagination.  But 
Ifs  the  situation  that  might  be  best  for  Ihe 
Industry's  health. 

A  freeze  on  con.struciiou.  however,  U  not 
necessarily  what  would  be  yood  for  Die  na- 
tion's health,  nor  nece.ssarlly  what  demand 
for  electricity  is  going  to  make  feasible,  night 
now.  to  be  sure,  there  Is  great  uncertainty 
aboiit  future  demand.  Economists  do  not 
know  how  much  of  la,',  year's  fallofT  In  con- 
sumption ."ihould  be  regarded  as  a  one-lime 
nondupllcable  response  to  apocals  for  ener^^ 
conservation,  and  how  mu.  li  should  b-  at- 
tributed to  price  elasticity  (about  which  for 
eleclrlcUy.  relatively  little  Is  known).  Obvi- 
ously the  more  that  rLsln?  prices  olayod  a 
1/art.  the  more  future  growth  Is  apt  to  be  re- 
duced 'Without  a  fix  on  this  question,  fore- 
ca.t.ieis  are  operalin-  oomewhat  In  the  dnrk 

.*   S650   BILLION-  CONSTRrCTlON  81  It. 

Nevertheles"!.  many  serioits  .studies  of  fu- 
fire  demand  re^rnrd  greaily  reduced  rate;  of 
growth  as  fjuite  unlikely.  One  report,  relen.'sed 
last  month  after  more  than  t^o  years  of  re- 
.«?arch.  was  prep^ired  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commi.s'^lon  by  its  Teclmlcal  Ad'.I>ory  Com- 
mittee on   Finance,   chaired   bv  Gordon   R. 
Corey,  vice  chriirman  of  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son. Corey  wa.s  concerred  from  the  s^art  iha* 
his  report  not  be  branded  an  "industry  docu- 
nenr    •  In  addition  to  represen  .atlvesof  prl- 
'..i:e  find   public   power."  the  committee  In- 
cluded  members   from   bu5ines.s.   education 
fcovernraenf.    and   environmental    Interest?. 
At  paltis  to  explore  ..'1  manner  of  .scenarios 
fir  the  future,  the  committee  e.vamlned  elphr 
possible  "cases'    for  growth  In  electricity  de- 
mand from  J975  through  19S.0:  these  ran^jed 
from  1   percent  to  aa  '  all-elec-tlc"  case  (In- 
volving large  swings  nwuv  from  ol!  and  gas) 
•if  rouyhly  <j  percent.  Both  of  the  trireme.- 
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■■        ■   '        "d  to  be  Blnic--   bt- onU  po^.ihilily 

'  ^i'l  the  other  six  cases,  a  majorily 

1  •    ...  ■  ■iiimtttee  Identified  the  'moat  likely* 

c.i'*  a-i  -moderate'*  growth  of  about  6  percent. 

I    ..•  I. ..„.,..,.  a  donbllniT  of  plant  facllitlei 

'  vhlch  for  aiiv  liidv^try  would 

■■■'   •'  '^  utUUles  are  not  Just 

■-'  alv.ny.s  brcii  hlgiily 

--rtfore  c.itch  the  full 

<  ;oo  and  the  blowu-up  inteiei. 

'  .Ml  it.  They  teve  betn  u  par- 

He  niiitpMut  milailoii  in 


Manh   J' 


1  '>  7  T 
J-  ^  I  'J 


'hat.    Ii,,  ,    ,pii..,l    cohts 

''■cti  I ;enil  .special 

v...j.n.    llio    iillliiies    an-   l.n.Ked   Into   heavy 
itt^CKlfiV   to  prvteci   ii;<.-   PiiViron.nent.   And 
■'•*  a  bi'j  nove  lowmd  nurlear 
•  I   lii\olve    \ery    high   ciiplial 

<  \ei>  UiA-  operating  costs)    For 

'•■  '1'.  the  industry  is  lodav  by 

3.1!  t:ic  :  .  t  I  .ipi'.Hl-iriiev'.sive  around,  huvinc 
bfhii.d  every  i\  of  reveiues  no  les.'?  than  $4 
ui  }n;cflniciii.  in  plant  In  fotitras'.  the  steel 
Industry.  lis<.-lf  considered  hifc;hly  capital- 
intensive,  gets  that  $1  of  revenues  with  onlv 
about  il  of  invc^tmeiit. 

Broodiiit,'  over  ull  thi<!.  Covey's  comniU'.ee 
concludes  that  6  percent  growth  over  the 
next  hitcen  years  will  refjulre  the  Industry, 
public  and  private  sy.stems  combined,  some- 
how to  mtister  $6.J0  billion  for  construction! 
Thais  more  than  four  times  its  existing  in- 
vestment and  compares  with  about  S145  bil- 
lion spent  In  the  la^t  fifteen  years,  when,  of 
course,  prowth  was  over  7  percent. 

Furthermore,  these  estimates  for  the  p'-riod 
ah»'ad  were  r.ifide  under  the  a.ssuniption  thai 
inflation  in  construction  costs  v  oiild  amount 
to  only  6  5  percent  thioujjh  I98U  and  there- 
after to  only  5  percent.  Even  the  committee 
admits  those  a.ssuuiplions  i  which  were  larce- 
ly  prescribed  for  it  by  the  FPC)  may  be 
"II  I  realistically  low." 

THE  nEATii  or  \  r\>:.\r.i 
In  any  case,  the  indu.;try.  acconiiiig  to 
this  forecast  at  least,  is  going  to  need  $G50 
billion,  give  or  take  a  hundred  billion  or  so. 
And  it  is  In  poor  shape  to  ral^e  that  much, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  talk  of  bankruptcies. 
and  perhaps  even  mote  clearly  in  the  price  of 
n'lUty  stocks.  It  is  a  fact  of  singular  Uupor- 
tance  that  mo:;t  utilities  were  recently  sell- 
ing below  book  value— on  the  average,  it 
would  appear,  at  about  20  percent  below 
book.  Oiie  institutional  Investor,  more  imag- 
inative than  most,  says  he  knows  exactly 
what  to  rhlnk  about  such  prices.  "Tliey're  an 
p.'irly  warning,"  he  clalni'^.  '.showing,  ilke 
the  death  of  a  canary  in  a  coal  mine,  Uiat  If 
action  Is  not  taken  promptly,  death  or  disas- 
ter Ls  uol  far  behind." 

Could  that  be  a  bit  melodramatic.'  Cer- 
tainly the  sto.-k  of  many  other  companies  is 
today  below  book,  and  while  that  fact  may 
be  encouraging;  dark  thoughts  on  the  part  of 
Investors,  it  is  hardly  prompting  visions  of 
dying  canarif's.  But  utilities  are  Just  not  like 
other  compan.es.  When  a  nonutUtty  Is  con- 
iroated  by  depressed  siock  prices,  it  can  nor- 
mally refraiu  from  selling  .stock;  it  can  get 
by  on  retaiiied  earnings,  or  perhaps  borrow. 
or  Ju  t  choose  not  to  expand.  If  the  latter 
course  means  giving  up  bhare  of  market- 
well,  so  It  doe.s. 

But  the  uiilirips.  m  ihe  connnonly  ac- 
cepted view  of  things,  have  no  such  options. 
Being  a  monopoly,  a  utility  Is  obliged  to 
supply  tiie  whole  niiU-ket,  whatever  its  .size. 
A  failure  to  serve  Is  a  legal  violation  of  a 
litllity's  franchise.  So  most  utilities  simply 
fake  it  for  granted  they  mu.-.t  expand— 
which,  a.?  noted  earlier.  Is  what  their  nuui- 
agiemeiits  feel  most  comfortable  doing  nui- 
v.ay.  ' 

A   LIMIT  TO   BORROWING 

Having  once  made  the  decision  to  t-i  "'•. 
tnd  to  grow  appreciably,  a  utility  is  literally 
'■  rcrrt    liiio    the    market    to    sel!    (securities. 


llure  is  i:o  v.av  that  the  funds  required  for 
capital  expenditures  can  be  cailrely  geiur- 
uted  iuicniraiy:  the  amounts  required  are 
too  UiioC.  In  the  last  five  ye-  rs,  interna,'!-, 
gPiier.ited  funds  have  provided  only  .ibou 
36  pc'.cem  j.f  the  Indu.'itrys  c  ;ns'.ructic 
\t<-aj..   (  tiiinit*<?e.  a  iiiclpatlug  im- 

provi'd  ;   therefore  imp:\ivcd  cann- 

ings, ihii;!.-   i;.,it  prrcemnse  could  clmib  . 
bit.  E-.i-n  so,  a-.'i!inlii-  a  need  for  'Gf>0  b.i- 
l';jn  In  fund..-,  almost  i.4'jO  bUilou  of  it  \m  ;■ 
iKivo  to  c  .me  ir^m  cxieri'..'  a   aucin;;-.  A 
.-!?0  bill  on  of  i.hui  would  Uy\a  to  be  i.     , 
by    the    p'.iiillcly    fwned    inlliilcs.    n-:-.:. 
throu(;h  t;ic  ...ilc  (  r  tax-c  :eir>:H  I.oikIs.  'i;,, 
biockhi,IUcr-ov.'n.?il    utlhilis   would    have   t  ■ 
r<T.e  ihc  remaining  ft320  billion. 

li;e  typical  utility,  of  course.  Is  highly 
leveraged,  ciiipliiylni;  a  capitalization  of  per- 
haps 55  percent  debt.  12  pircciit  piefeircct 
Slock.  !\nO  33  percent  ccuiirion.  And  ho  a  l;iit,L 
proponioii  of  that  J320  blilioii  can  be  ex- 
pected to  c-<me  from  new  Issues  of  bonds  -.ni.l 
prefened.  At  the  m-nnent.  hf.wever,  s.-jin? 
utilities  ai-e  deterred  from  raising  luonev 
th-.it  w,iy  bociiuse  of  their  low  operaiinu 
eariiiiii^s  and  high  Interest  costs.  "Coverage' 
rlau.ws  in  their  existing  bond  liideniure-: 
and,  or  roiporate  chartcr.s  prohibit  thei.i 
from  selling  additional  amouiits  of  the^e 
senior  securities  becau.^e  their  earnings  don't 
reach  a  .specified  multiple  of  fi.ved  charges. 
So  these  utilities  arc  beln^'  forced  to  rely  to 
an  uinisuiU  extent  on  common-.stock  fiiumc- 
1  • '  ?. 

Flirt iirrpiore.  alm.ost  all  utilities  are  forced 
bv  the  requirements  of  the  market  to  sell 
Flijniflcaut  amounts  of  common  stock.  Both 
the  iuvcslment  services  that  rate  senior  secii- 
rlMcs  and  the  Investors  who  rely  on  the  rat- 
ings cling  to  a  b.islc  belief  that  these  secu- 
rities must  be  Insulated  fmm  risk  by  sizabli 
amounts  of  common.  Even  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  which  normally  does, 
not  consider  capitalii^atlon  ratios  to  be  it- 
business,  has  opinions  about  ihe  utiilties.  In 
its  role  .la  adir.imstrator  of  the  Holdiiii,'  Com- 
pany Act  of  103.5.  the  SEC  pretty  much  re- 
quire? the  conip.Tnios  It  regulates  to  keep 
their  common  st(X-k  up  to  at  le.n-t  30  per- 
cent of  their  total  capltnli^atloii. 

So.  for  one  reason  or  another.  i!ie  pri\aie 
utuitlps  mu.?t  .sfii  sjvable  a.mounts  of  com- 
mon stock  to  finance  their  construction  pi-o- 
grams.  The  tot.nl.  accordliii;  to  the  Corey 
committee,  might  run  to  $80  billion  over  the 
next  fifteen  years.  It  is  not  stretchliitt  a  point 
to  say  th.it  on  the  ability  of  these  utilities  to 
raise  that  $80  billion  rcs's  their  ability  to 
supply  their  customers  with  adequate  power. 

OID    STOCKHOLDIlRS    fEEL    TIIK    i  .\I.M 

Which  brlng.s  us  back  to  those  c.iplial  kill- 
ing stock  prices.  For  more  than  a  \ear  now. 
most  sales  of  new  utility  .stock  Issues  have 
been  at  prices  well  below  book  value.  The 
pro'olem  with  such  sales,  given  nrrraal  cir- 
cumstances, i.s  that  they  dlaite  the  equit-, 
of  the  exi.stiiig  shareholders  and  itducc  eaiii"- 
l:ii.'s  per  .share.  The  further  llie  st-.  k  price  Is 
belov.r  book,  the  greater  the  pain  of  dilution. 
At  50  percent  of  bonk,  a  level  aiound  which 
several  companies— Southern  Co  .  Northeast 
Utilities.  Virginia  Electric  &  Power— have  re- 
cently .sold  .stock,  the  pain  Is  downright 
t->^crucialiiig. 

Companies  tiiat  must  constanilv  .sell  i;ew 
'tock  cannot  easily  do  ii  ulth  a  record  of 
falling  e:u-ninr;s  and  a  reduced  po'.entliil  for 
dividend  payments.  But  the  impi;.-,'itlo!;s  of 
continuinrt  stork  otTeriiiirs  bc:ow'.bo<jk  go  far 
beyond  that.  Ihe  fir.-5t  such  nfferlus  hurts 
only  the  company's  old  stockhoider.s.  But 
Ihe  luvesior  wiio  buys  stock  In  tlie  first  .sale 
becomes  ilie  victim  of  the  .second,  and  the 
tiUrd.  and  so  on.  Eventually,  it  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  investor.,  win  catch  on  to  what 
Is  happpr:lng.  If  they  are  acting  rationally, 
they  will  simply  refu.se  to  buv  the  cnmpany'.s 
stock  Pt  all.  It  l.t  of  that  the  canary  wartii. 
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CERAIANY  STILL  WANTS  OUR 
TROOPS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

(•\     Pi  N  :.   .  .•LV,Ni.\ 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRLs".  N  l•.^  1  T.CS 
Friday.  March  21.  1075 

iMr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  We:-t  Oer- 
iin'ny'.s  Ambassador  here,  Berndt  Von 
Sladen.  is  reported  to  have  advised  lis  tiie 
ol.hcr  day  that  liis  govcrnnient  wants 
U.S.  tioons  committed  to  Euroi)?  to  re- 
maiii  at  the  300.000  l-r-vel  and  added  that 
this  deployment  no  longer  ts  a  que.^tion 
of  croiiomlr,=^. 

llxs  advice  o.a:.  duly  repoited  by  Milton 
JacQucs,  Waylilni^ton  correspondent  of 
the  Pittsburch  Post-Gazette.  The  Am- 
bassador may  liave  said  more  than  he 
intended,  a  lapse  which  apparently  oc- 
curs at  limes  even  with  the  most  able  of 
diplomats. 

If  our  troops  in  E-uiope  no  lonLjcr  con- 
stitute a  question  of  economics,  tlien  we 
can  a.ssume  that  they  indeed,  on  the  word 
of  Ambas.-ador  Von  Staden.  once  did. 
And  tiii.s,  in  fact,  is  what  many  of  us  In 
Conraoss  have  charged  right  alone; — that 
the  keeping  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  was, 
and  still  is.  a  costly  adienture  whose  pur- 
po.se.  in  large  part,  was  economic.  Tlie 
billions  we  have  spent  in  maintaining 
them  there  haie  had  mucli  to  do  with 
the  buildinr?  up  and  making  prosperous 
tlie  European  economies,  including,  of 
cour-e.  that  oI  West  Germany. 

Arc  tlicse  American  troops  now  needed 
.■■oltly  as  a  military  matter  inasmuch  as 
Ambassador  Von  Staden  explained  that 
they  no  longer  ha\e  significance  as  an 
economic  question?  He  says  they  are, 
but  to  accept  his  \ie'iV  demands  that  we 
begin  looking  again  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  military  threat  as  great  as 
r.t'any  other  time  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  How  can  we  manage  to  do  this 
while  our  leaders  continue  to  speak  hope- 
fully ol  detente? 

I  find  it  hard  to  acreiit  the  Ambassa- 
dor's claim  that  the  economics  in  the 
U.S.  troop  dcplo*ment  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  not  only  in  Eurojie,  but  in  bases  else- 
where around  the  globe.  He  says  the  eco- 
nomics question  was  removed  as  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned  when  his  govern- 
ment ber.an  making  payments  to  us 
a;.;ainst  tlte  cost  of  U.S.  troop  mainte- 
nance in  his  country.  But  I  am  certain 
he  would  agree  that  the.^e  payments  in 
no  way  cover  their  entire  cost  and  that 
millions  of  U.S.  dollars  continue  to  be 
sypl'.oned  daily  from  tlie  U.S.  economy, 
and  into  that  of  Germany  to  the  detri- 
ment of  tlie  former  and  the  benefit  qf 
the  latter.  And  this  paradoxical  arrange- 
ment takes  place  while  the  value  of  the 
German  mark  remains  strong  and  our 
economy  contin.ucs  to  weaken. 

How  much  longer  must  this  troop  de- 
plo.'.'r.cnl  phase  of  the  great  American 
giveaway  persist?  I  a^k  this  question  for 
Ihe  most  obvious  of  reasons.  With  so 
many  serious  economic  problems  at 
home — with  many  pressing  needs  of  our 
Nation  unfulfilled  due  to  Ijick  of  money — 
vlth  rising  numbers  of  our  citizens  mov- 
ff.g  into  financial  jeapardj' — we  no  long- 
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er  can  afford  the  role  of  being  buth 
military  protector  and  tlie  rich  uncle  for 
the  Europeans  who  have  feldotn  sec;ncd 
grateful  for  the  service. 


PORTUGAL  AND  DETKK'l  E 


CO  to 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN'  -inK  HOUSE  OF  RErpE£rNT.\"irs  rs 

Friday,  March  21,  1975 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Si-K?akor.  the  edi- 
torial which  follows,  "Portupal  and 
Detente."  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday,  March  19,  197,'i.  It 
is  a  timely  and  perceptive  comment  on 
a  rapidly  moving  series  of  events  which 
merits  the  careful  attention  of  every  i^er- 
son  concerned  with  world  stability: 

PORTUC.41,    AND    DtTEN'TE 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  moved  in  to  seek  refueling  faciiirle.s  on 
the  Atlantic  island  of  Madeira  for  i's  mer- 
chant ships  indicates  that  Wr.stern  concern 
over  Portugrl's  lurch  to  tl.e  left  is  v.tll- 
founded. 

The  mystery  is  why  the  Portai,ue-^  Com- 
munists and  their  military  allies,  \\ho  ha\e 
Just  tishiened  th':>ir  grip  on  the  re!;.s  cf 
pov.er  in  Lisbon,  have  cho:e'i  publicly  to 
expo.so  their  unpopular  Soviet  connect!! .n  In 
the  very  week  when  campaigning  opei-  lor 
elections  to  a  constituent  assembly. 

Confirmation  of  the  informal  Soviet  re- 
quest by  the  Information  Ministry  in  Lisbon 
indicates  that  the  Communltts  are  r.o  longer 
worried,  as  they  were  only  recently,  about 
making  a  poor  showing  in  the  elections,  it 
suggests  that  they  now  feel  confident  of 
their  ability  to  manipuhite  the  election 
machinery  or  to  intimidate  opposing  politi- 
cal parties  now  that  thty  hn'.e  CNploited  a 
purported  rightist  coup  in  order  to  seize  tlie 
real  levers  of  power  in  the  country. 

The  Communist-backed  military  racit  tls 
of  the  "Bevolutionary  Council"  eecni  to  liold 
virtually  dictatorial  powers,  as  shown  by 
their  iiationallzation  of  banks  nnd  insurance 
companies  almost  overnight  without  appear- 
ing to  consult  any  other  autliorlty.  iiiiJltar\ 
or  civilian.  The  banning  of  tv.o  c\;  rcrae  left 
groups  and  the  center-right  ChriMtion  Demo- 
cratic party  from  the  forthcoming  election 
has  been  accompanied  by  warnings  iro'.n  the 
Communists  to  their  restive  coalition  part- 
ners, the  Socialists,  and  the  ccntriri  Popular 
Democrats.  The  latter  already  have  encoun- 
tered left-wing  street  violence  and  now  me 
getting  Communist  hints  that  tiiey  iii;v  be 
implicated  in  the  alleged  rightist  coup. 

In  these  circumstances,  Moscow  e\irif.i!iy 
sees  no  fiuther  reason  to  deUiy  lis  military 
exploitation  of  the  situation.  Port  f-.iciljtics 
In  Madeira  on  the  western  pppr.ntchps  to 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean 
could  facllltatae  the  operations  of  Intelli- 
gence-gathering vessels  as  well  as  fishint.'  nnd 
cargo  ships.  If  submarine  teotiers  can  be 
moved  In  and.  ultlmateU'.  a  submarine  base 
built,  the  efficiency  of  Soviet  strategic  nu- 
clear-missile Fubmaviiies  coald  be  subit.tn- 
tlally  increased. 

This  new  projection  of  Soviet  'tavnl  pov.er. 
giving  it  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  'win- 
dow oir  the  Atlantic,"  comes  p.t  a  time  of 
American  and  NATO  contraction  Greece  has 
followed  France  in  withdrawing  from  NATO's 
military  structure;  Turkey  is  Uireatei;i:;g  \.> 
do  the  same  and  Portugal  may  fclluw;  t'.ie 
American  base  in  the  Azores  in  any  event  1~ 
unlikely  to  survive  the  leftward  s\i,iiig  In 
Portugal.  In  Asia,  American  expulsion  fi-oni 
Thallaiid  looms  as  a  llV.ely  cotir  -(.iU;':,!  ■■  f.i  the 


fall  of  Carnl'OdIa:  nnd  a  pha"^e-dovii  of 
AmericRn  aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  protiable. 

But  the  detente  atmosphere,  which  has 
contributed  to  the  retract ir>:i  nf  Amcric.^in 
and  NATO  military  power,  uppcnrs  to  b- 
having  tlie  opposite  effect  on  tlie  Sivu-i 
Union.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  t'r.e  Mediter- 
ranean, in  th.e  Red  Sea  and  the  Soutli  Atlun- 
tic.  there  are  prowinf:  sitrns  of  an  outwaid 
thri:-t  of  .So\ iei  nulitary  power. 

If  elections  in  PortUL".*!  now  are  circuni- 
vented  and  the  tlirea'.ened  Communist  take- 
over materialii'es.  thus  swinging  a  N.ATO  ally 
directly  into  the  Soviet  orbit,  the  future  of 
detent©  undoubtedly  will  be  headed  for  an. 
agoiil.^iiig  reappraisal 


K-MSEF  STErL^-A-JOR  FACTOR 
IN'  LOC.M.  ECONOMY 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


or  c.\Ln-oKN'i\ 


IN  Ti 


H£  HOt-'SE  OF  REPRP-'TNTATIVFa 

Friday,  March  21.  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speuk- 

cr.  a  recent  study  has  indicated  tha' 
Kaiser  Steel  Corp..  vliich  operates  ti 
large  facility  in  my  :56th  Di.-trici  of 
California,  has  a  lari'or  impact  on  tin- 
economy  of  southern  California  than 
previou.<v  suspected.  Some  of  our  col- 
lea::,ues.  jjarticulaily  those  who  represent 
netuby  aiTeotod  districts,  may  be  i'atcr- 
e.^ted  in  the  magnitude  of  this  one  com- 
pany's economic  .significance  in  our  area. 
For  their  information.  I  am  .s'.'.bmilting 
for  incIu.-io!i  in  today's  Record  a  brief 
.summary  ol  what  this  study  revealed. 
prepared  by  Kajsc-r  Steel  on  February  '26. 
wh'.ni  the  study  v.as  first  rciea-ed. 

Should  any  Memh-ers  wi.-li  lurlhcr  ir.- 
foimation  or  moie  detailed  figures  liian 
those  given  in  this  brief  report  I  urge 
tiiem  to  contact  my  oifice. 

The  Kai:^er  Steel  report  follows: 

K\i~.!  ;;   Si.ti,  Major  FacT'-r  in  Lc'  \t 

ECONOM  V 

Il.e  8.760  employees  at  K-.i'ser  Stool's 
Foniana  plants  had  an  annual  payroll  of 
over  SI  15  million  in  1S73.  the  Company 
spc:.'  S227  million  for  mntcrial.^  and  siipjilies. 
Ritd,  in  total,  added  nearly  $300  million  la 
direct  expenditures  to  the  Southern  Cali- 
f'ji-yia  economy. 

These  facts  are  a  few  of  the  highlights  of 
a  c  mprehea^ive  study  of  Kaiser  Steel's  eco- 
nomic impact  on  Soi't!-.ern  dlifornia.  Intro- 
duced today  by  Dr.  Gerhard  N.  Rosivold  of 
Urbnnoiviics  Rc.-earch  .'Associate-.  Claremont 
Calilornia.  At  a  San  Bcniardir.o  meeting  ci 
povernmcnl  cTici;ils  and  bii-iness  leaders, 
Dr.  Pr.  tvold  unveiled  the  77-page  major  re- 
search project  entitled.  "Tlie  Economic  Im- 
pact (jf  Kaiser  Steel  Corporation-Foiitnna  on 
the  i?otnhern  Cilifonila  Economy." 

Dr.  Rostvold's  current  impact  report  Is  the 
second  commissioned  to  the  Claremoia  lirm, 
the  first  i^stied  in  March  1973. 

"Frankly,"  said  Dr.  Rosivold,  "we  were  sui  - 
prised  at  the  magnitude  of  this  one  com- 
pany's econcinlc  significance  to  the  Southern 
California  economy  In  our  first  report,  nt'.d 
we  were  equally  surprl.sed  in  finding  how 
much  Kaiser  Steel's  linpuct  Incre.-vsed  l.i 
just  two  years. 

"The  studies."  lie  said.  '  aie  the  most 
ihoroiich  and  coir.prehensive  tiiialvses  of  a 
company's  economic  Impact  on  its  local 
romniunitv  th.at  my  organization  has  ever 
produced,  and  prcbably  the  most  detailed  in 
car  erperience  ■* 

"^n-p  report  p.u:  ly:c -  a  large  volume  of  data. 


niosily  from  the  Ciiii.p;inj 's  1973  opcriiaoiia. 

Jt.  deals  with  tlie  employees,  their  residence 

j'.ittern.  their  Importance  to  the  economy  of 

"lelr   conimimitles   and    the   many   ways   la 
iiich  the  operations  of  the  steel  plant  and 

i.'.trby  fabricating  plaius  contribute  directly 
'  1  he  local  economy. 

After  a  detailed  analysis  of  the   Impncfs 
■Id  expenditures  that  come  dne^tlv  from  the 

I  jiitana-based  operations,  the  report  dls- 
I  iisses  the  Indirect  or  '■induced"  economic 
isnpaets.  Dr.  Rostvold  defines  these  as  the 
jDbs,  payrolls,  spendui?  and  Investment 
■■'■hich  are  cre-tted  In  the  a'-ea  as  a  result  of 
Uie    Company*   economic    contribution.    He 

':itpd  that  'The  Pontana  plants  support 
iiiore    than    17800   non-bn.slc    Jobs,    .such    as 

•-•rvlce.  rotall.  finance  and  government  Jobs, 
tu  local  communities  and  support  ppproxt- 
iiiaiely  $156  million  of  non-basic  pavrolls 
•  :.<:h  vear." 

Tutallne  the  primnrv  ,ind  intltired  Impact.?, 
'he  report  concludes  that  Kaiser  Steel.  Fon- 
■■.i.r.x.  facilities  have  a  total  Impact  of  at 
it-a.-T  26,000  Job.',  una  :tl;!ui,il  pavi-olls  lotiil- 
irii?  S272  million. 

In    summary.    Dr.    Rostvold    said,    "The 
K.tl.ser    Steel    production    facilities    In    Fon- 
t.iiiii  ran  be  described  as  the  basic  founda- 
|".ii  "f  .1  -000  million  o  year  industry.  ' 


iME    57TH     AiV.\IVf:R.SARV    OF 
; ; JEL.AR  USIA.V  INDEPENDENCE 


HON,  FRANK  ANNUNZFO 

f<r   ILLINOIS 
i  1 1  iL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
F I  ilia II,  Man-It  21.  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  ^h:  Spcakei", 
M-.iiTh  23  is  tlie  57th  anniveiMiry  of  the 
Uoclaraiion  of  Indeponrience  of  Bielani.'; 
Willi  the  collap.^e  of  Czari.st  Russia  in 
Mjrch  of  1917,  tlie  nation  of  Bielaru'^, 
lont;  a  vie  titn  of  Rus.-,i;in  imperialism,  had 
tlie  oppoitunity  to  restore  it.s  national 
.Mivoi-ei-nty.  Late  in  1917,  the  f!i-.-=t  .All- 
B:(  I:niisiiin  Congie.- ■.  which  consi.-ted  of 
1  Hl->  dcinotiatically  elected  delesatc.s 
!  •pi-o.-entinc  all  ethno-raphic  Biela- 
!  u.sian  land.s.  cho.se  independence  lor  the 
Bi-lai-u.sian  .state,  but  was  dispet-sed  by 
Soviet  Rus.sian  troops.  On  March  25. 
1918.  a  Council  of  Congi-e.ss  pioclaimeci 
!lie  independence  of  the  Bielaiiisian 
D'-mocratic  Republic. 

The  heroic  declaration  o:  indepcnd- 
mce  by  representatives  of  the  people  of 
FJielarus  v. as  .soon  followed  bv  brutal 
fiKlitinu  and  eventual  occupation  bv  the 
R^'ri  Arm.v.  and  since  that  time!  the 
V-.'-l  iriLsian  people  have  had  to  bear  the 
'  :i;t  I  vokc  of  Communist  tyranny. 

In  1929.  the  forced  collectivization  of 
.  u'liculture  was  accompanied  by  tlie  ar- 
vv.-i  and  deportation  of  15  million  Biela- 
ru-ian  peasants.  The  terror  tactics,  mass 
a:  rests,  .shootincs.  and  deportations  con- 
linued  into  the  1930s.  In  1930-31  many 
::!l  t llectuals  were  arre.-.ted.  in  1933-34  all 
i!.o  Bielavusian  members  of  the  Polish 
P.'iliament  were  arrested,  and  in  1936-37 
0-.  ti  90  poet.s.  writers.  compo.sers.  drama- 
ti-is,  artists,  and  profe.s.sors  were  arrested 
find  many  weie  shot.  Even  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  was  not 
fiough  to  .spare  Bielariisians  from 
Stalin's  barbarism.  In  1938.  many  high 
Bielarusian  Communist  Party  officials 
ve:e  arrested  and  many  thou.-ands  of 
L:  laru.sian    Government   offlciaLs    were 
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liquidated.  They  were  replaced  by  non- 
Bielarusians. 

Dui-ing  the  57  year.s  of  un.speakably 
brutal  occupation,  the  Moscow  leaders 
lia'.e  annihilated  over  C  niillion  of  the 
population. 

All  policies  of  the  Russian  Government 
today  are  directed  toward  exploitation 
of  the  natural  resources  and  the  popula- 
tion of  Bielanis  and  toward  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Biehirusian  people  by  trans- 
loiming  Bielarusian  cities  and  towns 
hito  pcrmanen;  Ru.s.-,ian  settlements 
while  "encouraging"  the  native  Bielaru- 
sian population  to  take  up  "voluntary" 
residence  in  other  ethnic  territories  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The   percentage 
oflier  publications 
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of  ne'vvsintpers  and 
in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage IS  estimated  at  80  percent  for  the 
983,000  Ru-sians  living  in  Bielarus.  but 
the  native  Bielarusian  population  which 
numbei-s  7.290.000  according  to  the  Soviet 
census  of  1970,  is  allowed  only  15  percent 
of  all  the  pubhcations  m  their  language. 

The  Bielarusian  peojjle  hare  been  sub- 
.iecied  to  intensive  Russia ni/ttt ion  by 
their  RusMan  masters,  who  are  the  rul- 
in'4  se^rment  of  the  population  in  Bielarus, 
and  who  represent  the  Biclaru.^ian  peo- 
ple before  foreigners,  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  Bielarusians  are  the  same  as 
Russians. 

As  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  Bielarus,  the  Bielarusian  people 
are  deprived  of  tlie  use  of  tiicir  language 
in  the  government,  in  scientific,  and  cul- 
tural institutions,  and  in  the  schools  with 
the  exception  of  .some  rural  areas  wiiere 
the  Bielarusian  language  is  still  allowed. 

The  Bielaru.-ian  Coordinating  Commit - 
lee  of  Chica.eo.  Ill .  is  dedicated  to  the 
restoration  of  human  hberty  in  Bielarus 
and  the  outstanding  members  of  this 
committee  will  celebrate  Bielarusian  In- 
dependence Day  with  an  observance  din- 
ner on  March  23  at  tlie  Aciua  Bella  Ban- 
quet Room  at  3t;30  North  Hailem  Avenue 
in  Chicago. 

I  am  ijrn  ilet;ccl  to  join  llin<e  Americans 
ol  Bielarusian  descent  in  the  11th  Con- 
liic.ssional  Di.-tiict.  wiiich  I  proudly  rep- 
resent, in  tlic  city  of  Chicago,  and  all  over 
the  Nation  as  they  speak  out  m  common 
concern  for  the  phght  of  the  people  of 
Bielarus  and  rededicate  themselves  to 
hasten  the  day  when  human  dicnity  and 
jutice  may  again  thrive  m  Bielarus. 


.SUPPORT  FOR  CIA 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

('[     OHIO 

I  .    IHL  HOl;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturdav.  March  22.  1975 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
media  has  had  a  field  day  over  the  CIAs 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  rai.-e  the  sunken 
Russian  submarine  and  if  a  person  did 
not  really  know  anythiu';  about  the 
proper  functions  of  this  important  and 
most  essential  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment ,  he  would  probably  have  been  forced 
to  draw  the  conclu.-^ion  by  now  that  It 
was  acting  improperly.  Nothint;  could  be 
further  from  th-:'  trutli!  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  had  it  done  nothing  it  would  have 
been  guilty  of  gross  nonfeasance  In  the 
performance  of  its  duties.  I  am  not  alone 
in  support  of  this  position  and  an  ed;- 
torial  appearing  in  the  Wa.shington  Star 
of  Maicii  21,  1975,  so  indicates.  I  rec- 
ommend that  Members  read  it  and  in 
order  to  make  it  eisy  for  thorn.  I  submn 
it,  below : 

I  From  The  W^^shliigton  Star.  M.ir.  21  i;i7:)| 
The  CIA  Was  Doing  Us  Job 
Tlieie  are  two  major  points  to  make  in  the 
case  of  the  sunken  Russi  m  suhinarine  ih^» 
the  Central  Intelligence  Arencv  tried  to 
recover:  First,  the  CIA  wad  doing  Its  Job: 
second,  the  chances  of  keepuig  anything 
secret  hi  the  interests  of  niuion.il  sccuniy 
are  ge<.tlng  more  remote  every  day. 

It  has  become  fa.shlonable  to  kick  the  CIA 
Piound;  and  invest l;;ntions  inio  it  and  other 
intplligpnce-cathering  apentle.s  hue  .sprout- 
ed thicker  than  sprint--  crocu.ses.  We  have  iia 
(luarif'I  wl'h  nttempt.s  to  determine  whether 
the  CIA  has  over-.sreppeii  its  bounds  on  do- 
mtsiic  spying,  nor  with  relnine  It  In  if  it. 
hit-;-  .^.>  long  as  ilie  matter  Is  handled  In  such 
a  v.ay  as  not  to  destroy  the  a-ency  and  its 
vitally  needed  functions  in  the  process. 

Tills  Is  not  a  marslimallow  world.  Anyotie 
who  thinks  the  United  States  can  lower  If- 
•  tiu;ud  and  dismantle  its  Intelll^ence-gather- 
in«  appara;tis  is  living  in  dreamland." Sovici 
leaders  and  the  KGB  no  doubt  are  rubbing 
their  hands  m  ^lec  over  tlte  public  Jix  the 
CI.\  has  gotten  Into. 

The  sunken  .sub  case  has  given  ih?  CIA's 
critics  some  more  ammunition.  Boys  play- 
ing ns  cops  and  rnbbprs,  it  was  a  waste  of 
monev:  v.hatever  luformatiin  that  might 
have  been  l^lcaiied  from  the  Ru.s.slan  .sub- 
luarlne  would  haw  been  of  minimal  valut. 
they  say.  .Ml  of  a  sudden  evervoue  has  be- 
I  i>nie  an  IntelliEteiue  e.\prrt. 

We  re-aid  'Project  Jennifer.'  as  the  s\tb- 
maiiiie  opeiatioii  w.is  known  in  ofHcial  cir- 
cles, as  a  tremendous  feat.  It  was  an  exiraor- 
diiiary  accomplishment  for  U.S  Intellltience 
torces  to  pUipolnt  the  location  of  the 
-\ib  thai  even  il.s  ov.neis  c.ouldn  t  find,  and 
then  to  devi-,e  and  have  built  a  vessel  with 
the  capability  of  raising  the  sunken  hulk  out 
of  17.000  feet  of  water— and  pull  It  oil 
appatently  without  the  Ru'-sians  knowing 
what,  was  going  on.  That  the  submarlue 
bioke  up  and  the  important  section  sank 
back  to  I  he  bottom  certainly  was  a  dlsap- 
pohiiment  but  It  doesn't  detract  from  tap 
Value  of  the  project. 

The  signlllcant  thing  that  ought  to  be  m-- 
memhered  Is  that  the  CIA  was  doing  i.\acilv 
what  it  was  supposed  to  be  doing:  gathering 
foreign  lnlelllt;ence.  It  vva^-nt  shadowing  U.S. 
dissidents  around  Washington  <  r  New  York: 
It  was  our  on  the  high  seas  performing  a 
function  that  was  legltimtite  and  poteu;ially 
of  high  lntellit;ence  value. 

Fear  has  been  e.\prcs.-,ed  in  scmie  qu.uteis 
tJiai  it  will  harm  the  move  toward  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  queer  eliorts  to 
reach  agreement  on  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions. Thar  is  ab.^urd.  Who  believes  for  a 
niiinue  that  the  SoMet  Union  would  not  cio 
ihe  same  thing  If  it  had  the  opportuniiy? 
If  detente  is  so  shaky  as  to  be  thrown  oil 
course  by  this,  it  was  never  going  anywhere  in 
the  hr-)t  place. 

This  brings  us  to  our  second  point.  If  there 
ate  dipl.jinatic  repercussions,  they  can  be  put 
down  lo  the  publicity  about  the  operation 
not  to  the  operation  itself.  The  Soviets  tni- 
derstaiid  e-pionage  and  the  need  to  krep  it 
from  public  view.  If  they  complain  In  this 
case,  it  will  be  because  they  feel  that  public 
exposure  of  tiie  sub-raising  operation  some- 
how has  made  them  appear  inept  or  has  <  luil- 
1<  u.ed  tiieir  national  manhood. 

If  .secrecy  on  this  kind  of  operation  Is  no: 
In  the  national  Interest,  what  Is?  CIA  oi!i.  iils 
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are  reported  to  have  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  keep  the  operation  from  being  printed  or 
broadcast  by  the  U.S.  news  media,  but  to  no 
avail. 

What  has  been  gained  by  spreading  this 
over  the  airwaves  and  across  the  front  pages 
<if  the  nation's  newspapei-s?  Sure.  It  was  In- 
teresting reading.  Sure,  someone  gets  to  claim 
he  was  first  to  blab  It  to  the  public.  Well, 
first  is  not  always  best —  and  especially  It  la 
not  best  V  hon  tlie  national  intei-est  is  in- 
volved. 


1375  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or    KLNTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.? 
Saturday.  March  22,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  13  the  House  approved — by  vote 
of  212  to  201 — the  foreign  a.ssistance  and 
related  programs  appropriations  bill  for 
1975, H.R.  4592. 

I  voted  against  the  bill  with  a  great 
measure  of  reluctance.  As  with  every 
vole.  I  attempted  to  balance  the  disad- 
vantages and  advantages  of  enacting  the 
bill  into  law.  and  in  this  case  my  balance 
.sheet  showed  a  serious  deficit. 

As  I  indicated  in  remarks  I  delivered 
on  March  11  of  this  year,  there  is  a  lack 
of  rationality  in  our  military  assistance 
programs.  Too  often  military  aid — In 
cash,  loans,  or  sales — is  counterproduc- 
tive to  the  purposes  of  such  aid. 

About  $2  billion  in  military-ielated 
ai3])ropriations  are  provided  by  H.R. 
4592,  largely  in  the  .same  indiscriminate 
fashion  by  which  ve  ha\e  as-igncd  such 
funds  in  the  past. 

The  dissent  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Obey, 
to  the  reiJort  on  the  bill  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  properly  states  the 
case  against  the  measure. 

Substantial  amounts  of  assistance  ap- 
propriated In  H.R.  4592  are  earmarked 
for  Israel.  Yet  I  do  not  belie\e  that  a  vote 
against  H  R.  4592  is  an  "anti-Israel" 
vote.  Nor  is  it  a  %'ote  against  food  as.slst- 
ance  to  hungry  nations,  even  when  $234 
million  of  these  appropriations  are 
marked  for  food  aid. 

My  reservations  about  this  bill  were 
grave  eiiou.yh  to  o;ercorne  my  desire  to 
support  some  of  its  particular  provisions. 

First,  there  is  no  system  of  priorities 
for  food  assistance  which  In.sures  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  aid  goes  to  the 
mOst  needy  nations.  The  United  States 
is  committed  to  helping  meet  the  human- 
itaiiun  challenge  created  by  hunger  in 
the  world,  and  I  heartily  endorse  this 
commitment. 

But  this  laudable  goal  rings  hollow 
If  we  distribute  assistance  on  the  basis 
of  political  considerations — or  on  the 
basis  of  any  consideration  other  than 
need. 

Second,  there  is  often  no  clear  rela- 
tionship between  our  military  assistance 
:ind  oiu-  national  political  and  economic 
interests.  Moreover,  it  is  questionable 
whether  militar>'  aid  contributes  to  peace 
In  the  world.  In  most  instances,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  such  aid  detracts  from 
the  prospects  for  world  peace. 

Does  the  infusion  of  large  amounts  of 
rinns  Into  a  region  really  enhance  the 
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region's  stability?  Does  massive  military 
aid  encourage  the  use  of  arms  as  an  al- 
ternative to  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
differences  among  neighbor  nations? 
And,  does  military  support  unbalance  the 
internal  political  structure  of  the  recip- 
ient nations  by  making  the  military  an 
unduly  influential  force  in  domestic  pol- 
itics, or  by  propping  up  an  undemocratic 
government? 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  continue 
to  provide  military  assistance  unless  we 
can  be  certain  that  the  reality  of  aid 
matches  our  Intentions. 

Frankly,  however,  our  owti  intentions 
are  often  suspect.  How  often  is  the  sole 
reason  for  assistance  that  the  United 
States  wishes  to  exchange  cash  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  recipient  nation  in  a 
policy  of  American  design?  If  this  is  the 
justification  for  military  or  economic  as- 
sistance, or  the  reality  of  international 
diplomacy,  we  must  comprehensively  re- 
examine our  motives  and  methods  in  for- 
eign policy. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  inject  its 
will  into  foreign  policy  decisioirmak- 
ing— and  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
play  a  vital  role  in  these  decisions — the 
Congress  should  demand  that  the  admin- 
istration assume  the  burden  of  proving 
that  each  sale,  grant,  or  loan  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  advances 
with  our  national  interests,  and  serves 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

We  must  insist  that  no  assistance  be 
given  unless  each  request  for  aid  is  inte- 
grated into  a  rational  foreign  policy  re- 
flecting the  best  interests  of  our  people. 

This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
case-by-case  review  of  military  sales  and 
foreign  assistance  and  by  careful  over- 
sight of  these  programs  and  of  foreign 
policy  as  a  whole. 

Rather  than  enacting  another  hodge- 
podge of  questionable  grants  and  loans 
for  1976,  perhaps  we  should  suspend  all 
foreign  assistance  until  we  can  system- 
atize the  foreign  aid  program  and  justify 
each  grant  or  loan. 

The  Congress  will  soon  enough  have 
another  chance  to  put  order  and  ration- 
ality into  foreign  aid.  This  appropriations 
bill  provides  only  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  which  will  end  in  a  few  months. 
Heretofore,  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  year 
1975  operated  under  continuing  appro- 
priations. We  are  already  preparing  to 
consider  1976  appropriations. 

Unless  we  provide  the  needed  reform, 
the  clamor  for  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram will  grow  louder  until,  finally,  it  is 
irrestible.  Then  Congress  will  end  all 
assistance,  that  which  is  in  the  national 
interest  along  with  that  which  is  not 

We  can  avoid  this  undesii-able  result 
by  selective  reductions  in  foreign  assist- 
ance. I  commend  this  difficult  but  essen- 
tial job  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 


MULTINATIONAL  CORPORATIONS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  I  !Vf  s 

Friday.  March  21.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Issue  of  multinational  corporations  has 
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been  a  toi)ic  of  great  concern  in  Wash- 
ington on  and  off  for  the  past  10  year.s. 
Some  see  it  as  a  destructive  force,  desta- 
bilizing world  politics  and  depriviiig 
American  workei-s  of  jobs  here  at  home. 
Others  see  it  as  a  bene\olent  infiuence, 
further  int-egrating  the  work  community 
and  stabilizing  the  already  interdepend- 
ent international  economy. 

Tlie  debate  continues  unabated  and 
final  answers  are  no  closer  at  hand.  An 
article  appeared  in  the  March  20  issue 
of  the  New  York  Review  of  Books,  "None 
of  Your  Business,"  by  Robert  L.  Heil- 
broner.  which  should  represent  another 
significant  page  in  the  debate  surround- 
ing multinational  corporations.  Having 
a  healthy  appreciation  for  the  works  of 
Mr.  Heilbroner  in  the  past,  I  would  like 
ta  insert  the  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  help  further 
a  useful  and  productive  debate  on  the 
issue. 

Tlie  text  follows: 

No.vE  OK  Y'l  fi  Bc-;.N£ss 
(By  Rol)ert  L   Heilbroner) 

G:ob;il  Reach:  The  Power  of  the  MulMtia- 
tional  Corporation.s  by  Richard  J.  Barnet  and 
Rof.ald  E,  MUic-r.  Sim'-'n  and  Schu.'=ter.  5VS 
pp  .  $11.93. 

The  Maturing  of  Multinational  Fnterprff; 
Amer'.ran  Business  Abroad  from  1914  to 
1970,  by  Myra  WilkiriS.  Harvard  University 
Press,  590  pp.,  $22  00. 

America  .^fter  Nlxfu:  The  .^ge  of  the  Mu!- 
tin.Tlionals.  by  Robert  Schecr.  McGraw-Hi!', 
•326  pp  .  S7.9.5;  $.3.95  (paper). 

Ciipit.il.  Itifiatlon  pud  the  Multinational^, 
bv    Charles    Lcvinson.    MacinlUan,    306    pp . 

The  teriTi  "niuUin.itional  corpor.ition"  h.is 
become  familiar  only  recently.  Writing  in 
thee  pngps  just  five  years  ago,  I  felt  obliged 
to  expl.-iin  that  the  multinationals  v:ere  no: 
merely  ginnt  corporations  that  did  a  v.orld- 
wide  export  business,  btit  giants  whose  man- 
ufacturing or  sprvic;i:p  facilities  were  located 
around  the  clobe,  so  that  Pepsi-Cola,  to  take 
an  e.\ample.  could  be  bought  in  Alexico  f.r 
the  Pliilllppines  (or  another  100-odd  cou::- 
trtes>  not  bcratise  the  drink  was  turned 
out  In  America  and  then  shipped  abroad, 
but  because  it  was  produced  and  bottled  In 
the  country  u  here  It  w.is  consumed. 

In  recent  years,  largely  as  a  conseqtipncf- 
of  the  oil  crisis,  the  word  "mttltinatlonal" 
ha-i  become  stand.ird  newspaper  visage,  so 
that  wo  110W  understand  that  Exxon  or  ITT 
are  not  Just  "American"  companies,  but 
maintain  a  iictwork  of  refineries,  factories. 
w;irehouses.  service  est.ibllshments.  labora- 
tories, training  ccntc'rs.  and  retail  establish- 
ments .aprp.td  across  the  continents.  What 
we  do  not  perhaps  yet  understand  siifM- 
ciently  Is  that  the  nuiltlnationalizatlon  of 
bvi.'ine.-s  is  not  Just  an  American  but  an  in- 
terntnional  phenometion,  so  that  when  we 
f,!l  tip  the  tank  ot  a  Shell  station  or  buy 
Vallum  at  a  pharmacy  we  are  purcha.slng 
commodities  produced  In  the  United  St.xtes 
by  companies  of  non-American  nationality. 

Xeverthelcss.  it  Is  one  thing  to  talk  know- 
ingly abuut  th.o  multlnatlJiinls.  and  another 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  their  operations. 
Are  they,  as  Richard  Barnet  and  Ronald 
Mtiller  write  In  Globnl  Rent':,  'tlie  nio^i 
powerful  humnn  crg"jnl.-.nt  lon|s]  yet  devisod 
for  colonizing  th.e  futtire"'  Do  they  challetige 
the  nation-state  a.s  a  mahi  force  for  shaping 
the  destinies  of  billions  of  men  and  women? 
Will  their  penetration  into  the  underdevel- 
oped world  condemn  these  areas  to  perpettial 
h.-xrkwardne.ss — or  cm  they  sen  e  as  the  con- 
duit •:  of  technolopv  and  capital  without 
which  the  underdeveloped  nations  will  bo 
condemned  to  eternal  poverty? 

It   Is  iu  :  e.isy  t'l  answer  th.es^  ciuestlons, 
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tur  the  Impact  of  the  multmailouals  rt- 
maius  In  many  ways  obscure  and  p€iT)lexlng 
Or  perhaps  I  should  say  that  I  find  their 
I'np.tct  difficult  [o  appraL^  Many  other  ob- 
-prver,  do  not  Sotnfvjne  v. ho  wants  a  "clear- 
er" picture  of  t)ie  multinationals  would  do 
vtll  to  consult  the  Guide  mr  the  Perplexed. 
I'PpeiKied  to  thU  e.~sav.  wheie  I  have  briefly 
-lunniarUed  a  lew  recent  book-s  on  the  ques- 
liou.  Tiiere  ;he  render  is  stu-e  to  find  at  le.ist 
■■lie  book  '.hilt  \'. ill  tell  liim  what  he  wishes 
'  -:  know. 

Why  are  the  multinationals  so  difficult  to 
discuss?  The  hr.st  re<ison  Ls  that  we  know 
^o  appalUnylv  IHtle  alX)UT,  them.  How  large 
ire  they?  How  big  are  their  sales?  How  vtiit: 
ilieir  pror'its.^  We  really  do  not  know 

Take,  ior  example,  tne  basic  queidon  ol 
liie  value  of  the  direct  foreign  inve.'^tment — 
the  plant  and  equipment,  not  tlie  port- 
folios— owned  by  .■\merlcan  enterprL<«€.s  Oiu- 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  rhls  direct  in- 
vestment largely  rest.s  on  a  Commerce  De- 
partment survey  conducted  in  1960.  This 
survey  collected  data  on  3.400  parent  com- 
pan!e.s  and  2:V0OO  foreign  affiliates.  But  ef- 
forts to  enlarge  and  update  that  survey,  now 
-adly  out  of  date,  have  been  .■systematically 
impeded.  A  government  questionnaire  sent 
lo  500  companies  In  1970  elicited  only  298 
ri'opon.ses  A  more  recent  effort  to  discover 
.si^me  of  the  miisUig  facts  was  severelv  trun- 
cated by  the  opposition  of  a  conuniitee  of 
government  repre.sentatives  to  questions  tha-. 
I'. ou!d  invade  ihe  'prlxacy"  of  corporate  life. 
Hence  some  of  the  most  Important  infor- 
iii.itlon  required  to  assess  the  place  of  the 
uuiltinatlonals  in  the  world  economy  re- 
m.iln.s  fragmentarv  or  Incomplete  We  do  not 
accurately  know  their  capltiU  outlays,  their 
research  and  development  expenditures. 
their  forei.in-based  employment,  the  trade 
relationship.s  between  parent  corporations 
.■ad  amiiales.  or  their  full  stockholdings  In 
local  companies  l^et  me  add  that  if  American 
data  are  Inadequate,  the  .statistical  Infor- 
mation obtauied  by  other  nations  on  their 
nuiitln.'itional  enterprises  Is  far  wor.se.  Many 
f>f  the  multinationals  maintain  two  sets  of 
books,  one  for  the  tax  collector,  another 
lor  themselves,  and  most  European  coun- 
tries do  Hit  even  have  the  stitfs  to  compile 
I  lie  Inaccurate  statistics  available  trom  the 

■  otricial"   (ie.  tax-collector)   books. 

So  we  begin  In  a  shadowy  land  of  dubious 
facts.  According  tj  these  facts  (based  largely 

■  ■n  projections  from  the  1966  survey)  the 
biok  valtie  of  American  foreign  direct  In- 
'.  fstment  was  $78  billion  in  1970  and  is  likely 
uell  over  *I0O  billion  today.  In  romid  num- 
ber.3  t.hls  compares  with  votal  assei.s  [in- 
'  I  tiding  foreign  assets)  of  a  little  over  •iSOO 
billion  for  the  top  1.000  hiduscrial  corpora- 
tions in  America  in  1973:  we  have  no  idea 
what  the  cjrre.sponding  figures  would  be  for, 
let  us  sav,  Sweden  or  the  Netherlands  or 
Switzerland.' 

We  have  still  less  reliable  data  when  we 
t;v  to  estimate  the  sales  of  US  mamifactur- 
iiif.'  ainiiatcs  abroad.  The  estimates  we  use 
are  based  mainly  on  gtiesses  about  how  much 
output  each  dollar  of  Investment  Is  likely 
to  geneiate.  Working  on  this  basis,  the  Com- 
merce Department  places  the  value  of  over- 
seas prod\!ctiL)n — not.  remember,  exports 
from  the  United  States,  but  ■American" 
goods  produced  abroad— at  $.00  billion  in 
1970.  As-,uming  that  .sales  abroad  have  boeii 
t;'-owing  in  accordance  with  pa-.t  trends,  this 
wtiuid  put  the  value  of  American  foreign 
production  today  at  perhaps  •'S125  billion. 
At:iiin  by  way  of  comparLson,  total  sales  (do- 
mestic plus  foreign)  of  the  top  1.000  manu- 
la-turlng  companies  are  --.omethUig  over  *600 
billion,  as  of  1973. 

This  seems  clear  enough.  At  a  first  glance 
•.\e  i:an  locate  a  second  Anu-ii'-an"  economy, 
^■-altered  around  the  globe  (although  malniv 
■nncentrated  In  the  European  Intiiistrial  mar- 
K.  .  and  The  Near  Cast  oil  marker),  which  Is 
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about    a    quarter    as    big    as    the    -home' 
economy. 

First  glances  are.  however.  notorloii.-.Iv  nii- 
reliable.  For  example,  the  value  of  American 
pssefs  abroad  Includes  $22  billion  of  assets  In 
the  petroleum  Indiistrv.  as  of  1970  The  mar- 
ketable value  of  that  portion  of  those  assets 
represented  by  oil  reserves  Ls  now  much 
larger  than  in  1970 — or  is  it  much  smaller, 
becarse  the  oil  now  belongs"  to  the  nation.'^ 
under  whose  .sands  It  lles'ln  a  much  move 
decishe  fashion  than  In  1970?  Another  ex- 
ample: what  about  the  banks  that  play  so 
critical  a  role  in  supporting  the  growtii  of 
overseas  enterprise?  Any  appraisal  of  the 
extent  oi  multinationalism  should  take  Into 
account  the  fact  that  foreign  deposits  in 
the  nine  biggest  US  banks  have  ri^en  from 
less  than  30  percent  of  their  total  deposits 
In  the  late  1960s  to  over  66  percent  todav. 
and  that  the  total  number  of  foreign  loca- 
tions for  the  twenty  largest  US  banks  rose 
from  211  to  627  over  the  same  period.  But 
this  information  al.so  escapes  the  standard 
measurement  of  tiie  extent  of  multinational 
wealtii. 

So  we  begin  v.iih  uncertainty  about  the 
true  size  of  the  multinational  sphere.  But  wc 
do  know,  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty, 
that  the  sphere  is  expandmg  very  rapidly. 
Industrial  sales  abroad,  to  Judge  bv  the  frag- 
mentary data  we  possess,  have  been  growing 
twice  as  fast  as  sales  at  home.  So  lias  the 
flow  of  capital  into  new  Investments 
abroad — iu  19.57  American  companies  In- 
vested about  ten  cents  abroad  for  every  dol- 
lar of  investment  at  home;  today  (at  least 
until  the  recent  depression)  thev  are  invest- 
ing twenty-five  cents  Total  profits  earned  on 
operations  abroad  have  risen  from  25  percent 
of  total  profits  at  home  in  1966  to  40  percent 
111  1970. 

Furthermore.  European  and  Japanese 
iniiltinatlonai  firms  are  also  accelerating 
their  rate  of  growth.  On  the  basis  of  past 
trends,  these  non-.^ineriran  imUtina'lonals 
are  probably  expandm-  evc-i  la-fer  than  US 
flrm.s.  According  to  the  estimates  of  Karl  P. 
Savun:  of  the  University  of  Ponnsvlvania. 
about  a  quarter  of  world  marketable  output 
was  attributable  to  tlie  nuiltlnationals  in 
1968  and  this  share  will  rise  to  a  third  by 
the  end  of  the  1970s  and  to  over  50  percent 
by  the  last  decade  of  this  century. 

Are  we  then  in  a  new  era  of  capitalism:' 
These  scattered  figures — most  of  them.  I  em- 
phasiire  again,  ba.-^ed  on  partial  or  even  erro- 
neous data — seem  to  indicate  that  some  great 
■.ea  change  is  underway.  But  here  is  where 
the  picture  becomes  even  more  ob.scure  and 
confusing.  Consider,  to  begin  with,  the  fol- 
lowing thumbnail  description  of  the  multi- 
national economic  whose  salient  fcalures  we 
have  been  examining : 

1.  The  concentration  of  production  and 
capiial  has  developed  to  such  a  high  degree 
that  it  has  created  monopolies  that  play  a 
decisive  role  in  international  economic  lile 

2.  Bank  capital  has  merged  with  Industrial 
iiipU'vl  to  create  a  financial  •oligarchy." 

3.  The  export  of  capital,  as  distinguished 
from  the  export  of  commodities,  has  become 
of  crucial  importance. 

4  International  cartels,  or  oligopolistic 
I'inibines.  have  effectively  divided  up  the 
world. 

"I hi?  description,  which  might  well  have 
been  ta>;en  from  some  of  the  books  listed 
above,  surely  covers  many  of  the  salient 
fealtucs  of  the  multinational  phenomenon. 
The  irc.uble  Is  that  It  was  written  (with  a 
lew  emendntlons  by  myself)  by  Lenin  In 
1"17.  Tills  surely  suggests  »hat  the  phenom- 
enon is  not  as  new  as  we  tend  to  think  — 
or  rather,  that  whatever  Is  '-new"  about  It 
cannot  be  discovered  In  the  mere  presence 
of  yreai  siuns  of  capital  invested  by  the  en- 
terprises of  one  country  In  the  territory  of 
another  country. 

Add  to  that  the  following  disconcerting 
fai-t  According  to  the  calculations  of  Myra 
Will.iiT*.   in   Tfic  Maturing  of  Mvltiiiulional 
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Kntiuiirisc.  the  value  of  total  US  foreign 
investment  In  1970  amounted  to  about  8 
percent  of  United  States  GNP.  In  1929.  long 
before  the  great  multinational  ■■accelera- 
tion •  took  place,  it  was  7  percent.  In  1914  li 
\Na.s  also  7  percent.  Although  the  geographic 
location  of  investment  has  changed— o\u  of 
the  agncuMural  markets  of  the  world— and 
niihough  ihe  type  of  Investment  has  altered 
a'^cordmgJy— away  from  plantations  Into 
laciories-tiie  global  magnitudes  remain  -ur- 
pi  isliigly  constant. 

Of  course  one  is  tempted  to  say  (hat  the 
.shut  inio  -high  technology"  Industry  ha.s 
hugely  increased  the  economic  leverage  of 
this  ioreit;n  investment.  Has  It.'  One  could 
also  argtie  that  In  an  era  of  ii.ioeiiding  (on- 
siralnt.s  of  growth  and  technologv.  and  in- 
(icasing  importance  of  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials, tiiis  vcrv  shift  has  also  reduced  i  heir 
potential  for  economic  power. 

Can  one.  in  the  midst  of  so  nuuh  con- 
fusion, make  some  sense  of  the  multi- 
national presence?  With  much  tr.-pidati.jn 
I  shall  try. 

We  must  begin  by  recogiii:dng  iliat  the 
lundaniemal  process  behind  the  growtii.  the 
urge  for  expansion  that  is  the  daemon  oi 
capitali.sm  Itself  Why  Is  growth  so  central 
.so  Insatiable?  In  part  the  answer  must  bt^ 
soughi  In  The  -animal  spirits."  as  Keyiic-. 
called  them  of  capitalist  entrepreneurs 
whose  self-esteem  and  self-valuation  are 
deeply  intertwined  with  the  sheer  slxe  of  tl.c 
w  ealih  ihey  own  or  control. 

Bui  growth  Is  al.so  a  defensive  roatiloii 
Companies  >eek  to  grow  in  order  to  picscrvp 
their  place  in  the  sun.  to  prevent  competi- 
tors from  ci-owding  them  out.  Hence  tli'' 
struggle  for  market  shares  has  always  l)eri» 
a  central  aspect  of  the  capitalist  system 
lending  color  to  the  robber  baron  age.  taking 
on  a  mi.re  restrained  but  no  less  Intense 
form  iu  the  age  of  the  modern  mk  lal!-; 
iespoii-ii)le"  firm. 

."V   n\imber  of  economiiAts.   priniary  among 
liicin    Alfred   Chandler.-   have   des.iibed    the 
d-.namks   of   the   typical   stages  of   business 
expansion,    from    the   small    owner-operated 
factory   t.i   tlie  manaKerially  directtd  mulii- 
prodtut.    multiplant    "big    business.'    Oni', 
recently,  liowever.  have  we  begun  to  de.scribi 
the   sequence   of   events   that   drives   a   lirnt 
to    make    tlie    decisive    leap    aci'oss    nailoUiH 
boundaries,    with    all    the    headaches    and 
pio'olems  that  such  a  venture  entails— for- 
eign li.ivernments  to  deal  with,  foi'clgn  lan- 
guages to  speak,  foreign  currencies  to  worry 
about     As    Myra    Wilklns    points    out.    any 
number    of    stimuli    may    finally    tempi    an 
expanding    companv    to    make    the    leap.    Ii 
mav    ha\e    begun     to    peneirate    a    foreign 
market  with  exports,  and   then   may   deckle 
to    locate   a    production    facilitv    abroad    in 
order  to  avoid  a  tariff  that  Impedes  l^s  ex- 
ports. It  may  locate  a  manufaci  tiring  brancn 
abroad  to  forestall— or  to  match— a  similar 
siep   by  one   of   Its   rivals.   It    may   seek    the 
advantages    of    manufacturing    abroad    be- 
cause wages  are  cheaper— Hoim  Kohl'  i-,  the 
great  example  of  this— although  Dr.  Wilkins 
believes   that  lower  wages  have  not   been  a 
major  stimulus  for  most  overseas  expansion. 
This  phenomenon  of  expansion.   wi;h    i..s 
aggressive  and  defensive  roots,  empha-izes  an 
extvemely  Important   aspect  of  what  we  call 
"multinationaiization."  which  is  thai  all  the 
muliinational  companies  are  in  fact  iiniinnul 
companies  that   have  extended   their  opeia- 
lions  nbroiid.  Thev  are  not.  as  their  spokes- 
men sometimes  claim,  companies  that  have 
lost  iheii  nationality  Two  giant  companies- 
Shell  and  Unilever — have  in  fact  mixed  na- 
tionalities on  their  boards  of  directors,  and 
IBM  never  wearies  of  boasting  that  Jacques 
Mai.soiiiouge.    pre-ident    of    the    IBM    World 
I'rade  Corpoiation.  Is  French.  But  I  can  see 
little  evidence  that  IBM  is  not  an    American" 
company,  iiotwithsiandlng:  and  no  evidence 
that  any  other  of  the  giant  mtiltinatlonals 
c.nrnot  be  unambiguou.-.ly  ld<>;)Mlied  as  h.iv- 
nig  a  disthict  nationality. 
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Th.is  puts  into  considera'tle  doub'  a  iiu'.-,i.=. 
liiatruns  through  much  of  the  liieratare  on 
ilie  multinaiionals.  When  Richard  Barnei 
viid  Ronald  Mtiller  write  in  Glohal  Rcarii 
uboiit  the  multinationals  as  Ihe  groat  colo- 
nisers of  the  future,  they  swallow  whole  the 
flivl.-.rations  of  a  few  companies  tha'.  they 
;i;i'.e  risen  ab.ove  liie  parochial  views  oi  mere 
nationalism.  Yet  even  Baruet  and  J.luller 
.'.peak  of  the  advent  ol  true  multinationals. 
responsible  to  no  one  but  ihemselve-,  as  a 
por-sibilitv  rather  iliaii  .•^iii  aclualiiy.  So,  too. 
uU-hough' Mvra  Wilkins  sketches  oat  a  ;-o- 
fiuei.cc  of  muliinational  organi/ations  evolv- 
ing from  a  "monocciilrk  "  to  a  ■■poly.-cntiic' 
form.  In  v.hich  the  planets  disf.iga;^!'  them- 
selves from  the  parent  sun  and  waiul.-r  aboin 
the  economic  universe  on  their  ov.ri.  she  i.- 
hard-pressed  to  cite  a  case  of  the  latter. 
(She  suggests  that  ITT  could  properly  have 
been  called  such  a  -true"  nuiliiuationul  as 
early  as  the  1920s  or  193Us,  but  recent  even:.- 
In  Chile  make  one  wonder  how  much  ITT 
ii.dfiy  is  -above"  the  considcruiions  of  na- 
tional identity.) 

Thus  I  Ihink  we  mu-t  vuw  the  v,,.i-ld  of 
■.cry  large.  expunsi\e  national  enterprises,  ex- 
tending their  operations  abroad,  as  a  change 
ill  degree,  not  kind,  from  the  world  of  very 
large  expansive  enterprises  s'liU  contained 
witliin  national  border.s.  I  realize  chat  this 
sugceslion  challenges  the  central  t!ie.-is  of 
thc'books  I  have  read,  above  all  the  one  by 
Baruet  and  Mtiller.  Xc\erthe!css,  I  thini; 
;;kepi.icism  is  in  order  when  wc  ask  v.  hctlicr 
the  multinationals  .signal  a  radically  new 
development  in  wi..rld  capit.iliim. 

Here  it  Is  u.seful  to  review  the  lia/ic  chatuc- 
levislii-s  of  monrijioly  cnpiialism.  An  econ- 
omy dominated  by  ilie  kinds  of  expansive  or- 
gaiit/alions  I  have  described  sooner  or  later 
encounters  exircine  diiliculi. ies  of  economic 
coordination.  We  do  no(  know  if  a  world  oi 
alomi.-^tic  enterprises  \soiild  run  as  smoothly 
as  the  theory  of  pure  competition  fiUggests. 
iind  we  nevci  sliall  know.  We  do  know  thai 
an  economy  dominated  by  giain  ilrms  en- 
voiinters  serious  proble!ii.->  in  tloveialliicg  lis 
private  operations  r.n  as  to  provide  f.ubsian- 
(iaUy  full  eniployiiient,  tnniniain  n  stable 
level  of  prices,  and  pri.diu-e  the  full  array  ol 
goods  and  .services  needed  by  the  populaUoii. 
in  every  capitalist  nali'ia  this  ha.s  led  to 
what  is  euphemi.^licallv  called  a  "mixed' 
icoiiuiny — an  economy  iu  v.hich  ilu-  -.orkl  of 
business  is  restrained,  guided,  .stib.  idi/cd. 
protected,  buttres-^ed  by  a  growing  array  ol 
public  instrumenis  and  ageuf  ies.  Govern- 
ments, fur  all  their  idculogic:il  sfcirmi.^ho- 
v.ith  business,  have  always  been  tlie  silent 
partners  of  business:  indeed,  a--  .\dani  Stnith 
was  explicit  in  declaring,  private  property 
would  iKjt  c\i-i  a  miiuJc  wiiliout.  gcnoni- 
ineiit. 

In  what  way  di  n.-,  ilu-  ninliiiiai  ioiuil  change 
(his  basic  picture?  I  must  oiifess  that  I  do 
not  think  it  changes  it  at  all.  I  am  tuvare.  of 
coui.se,  of  the  much  discussed  erosion  of 
".sovereignly"  caused  by  the  ability  of  the 
muliinatloiial.-  lo  loca'.e  iheir  plants  in  this 
country  or  that  one.  or  to  transfer  tlnir  pro- 
fits from  one  naticn  to  another  by  means 
of  arbitrary  pricing.  Bui  is  this  sigmricantly 
diiferent  from  the  failure  of  nation-states  to 
exerci.se  control  over  cimipaiiics  iritltin  their 
national  boundaiie.--?  Wl.ai  eiied  ivcne^s  docs 
the  United  States  lia\c.  for  example,  in  di- 
rec  ing  the  loca;  ioii  of  the  invest  men  i  of 
General  Motors  inside  the  United  States,  or 
for  that  matter  in  allecting  the  design  of 
its  prod'.icts.  its  eniploymeni  policies,  etc? 
What  dittercnce  does  it  make  to  our  national 
sovereignty  if  Valium  or  chocolale  bars  arc 
made  by  a  Swiss  rather  than  a  US  firm? 

Of  cour.se,  there  are  some  dlHercnces. 
mainly  having  to  do  with  the  Iknv.s  of  fund> 
.icross  our  national  border-^.  But  in  I  he  ab- 
"=ence  of  the  flows  geriCratcd  by  the  multina- 
iionals—the  export  of  capital  out  oi  the  US. 
ihe  import  of  profits  back — there  v.  culd  be 
rhe    flows    of    fuiids    'generated    h}-    nornial 
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e;:poris  al^d  imports,  cciualiy  capable  of 
working  international  monciary  mischief, 
equally  difQcult  to  control. 

The  situation  Is  somewhat  diiliiei.t  with 
regard  to  the  underdeveloped  countries.  For- 
eign corporations  play  a  powerful  and 
.;ometinies  pernicious  role  in  dvtcni.ining  the 
cai'e  and  pr.ttern  of  the  economic  advance 
of  tiiesp  nations.  They  often  .support  tech- 
nolo;.itb  rntl  social  s'a-ui.turcs  that  are  inimi- 
cal to  the  rounded  dc-velopment  cf  the 
b.ickv.ard  areas— h^r  c:^ain!.:le  iu  .-hoiln^'  up 
corrupt  .■-nid  privileged  classe.-j  and  hi  en- 
cuura-ing  sor.ie  cuuntrics  to  concentrate 
a!;ricL;llur.a  iiroduction  on  c--;norts  rather 
man  on  badly  needed  food  for  local  con- 
-umniion.  'Ihe  technology  ihcy  introduce  Is 
as  often  as  not  deforming  rather  than  traub- 
ioriuiuL'  for  I'tt-e  counlrics.  r.-  Barnet  and 
Mullcr  .-.liov,-  in  vivid  detail;  tlie  profits 
tlicy  earn  arc  oaen  einremcly  high. 

Eivx  is  this  a  new  condition  of  affairs? 
Mvra  Wilkins  reviews  for  i.s  the  company 
lowns  and  plantation  em  laves  of  an  earlier 
era.  in  everv  way  as  deforming  (and  a.s  profit- 
able) as  the  operations  of  the  nntltinationals 
today.  It  was,  alter  all,  under  ih-  drive  of 
lorelgn  capital  that  such  count --ies  as  Bra.^il 
and  ^Honduras  and  Rhodesia  fir-t  became 
adjuncts  of  tlif  modv-i  n  industrial  system, 
each  prod'.icing  a  sin^ile  cnii'iodi'v  lor  the 
world  market.  If  there  is  ati\  remarkable 
change  to  be  Hoted.  it  seems  l.)  be  the  long 
overdue  assertion  of  political  independence 
(Ui  the  part  of  there  one-time  evono-nic  cokj- 
nic:^.  and  tluir  attempts  to  impose  mucn 
stricter  form  of  supervision  over  the  foreign 
bodies  embedded  so  firmly  and  dangerously 
m  their  midst.  Indeed,  v.-here  is  the  proces.-. 
of  ilie  subordination  of  private  iiuerna- 
tional  economic  power  to  local  political  con- 
trol more  evident  than  in  the  places  where 
the  nuiUinationals  are  m  t-'  vi-ibk-^-the  oil- 
jiroduchig  regions  oi   the  world? 

In  suggosti'ng  that  the  role  of  l!.c  muUl- 
natioaals  may  be  exaggerated.  I  do  not  wave 
av.ay  the  charge  that  the.,e  comp.mi.-s  excr- 
ci-,e"vasi  iiUUtence,  both  overtly  ar.d  co\crily. 
l  only  mainiain  thai  thi^  i'  a-i  -.'I'l  nther 
liian  a  new  state  of  afi'aii;. 

What  remain:;,  then,  of  inc  nn  I' inatiunal 
phenomenon?  Certainly  some  icw  and  ver\ 
Important  problems  have  been  inirotiuced 
The  jiroblem  of  the  trade  unions,  facin- 
companies  that  can  olTsct  the  growth  of  labor 
strengUi  in  one  nation  by  translerrin-  pro- 
duction to  another  nation,  is  one.  Tin 
ability  to  juggle  profits  hy  arbi'r.ay  priciiu 
is  another  The  prospect  of  a  daiigcrou.-. 
coalition  of  world-wide  national  corporal'- 
power  with  world-wide  national  political 
l)ower  is  a  third:  witness  the  case  of  Chile, 
and  the  covert  operations  we  hear  abom 
in  other  Latin  American  countries. 

Yet  Willi  regard  to  the  proposition  ilui: 
the  mttltinationals  represent  a  wholly  nc.v 
phase  of  capitalism  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly doubtful.  Throughout  the  capitali- 
world  the  trend  toward  bigness  and  un-.vield- 
iness  is  evident,  and  the  diHiculiics  of  m.itt- 
aging  national  economies  are  front  page 
news.  This  is  driving  all  indusiriali/ed  na- 
tions, whatever  their  ideologies,  toward  a 
system  of  centralized  planning:  soclali-m. 
a  cvnic  might  say.  has  become  the  next  stage 
of  ciTpitalism.  Biit  I  cannot  view  the  interna- 
tional scope  of  economic  power  as  consti- 
tuting a  .special  feature  of  this  ■■socialism." 
Suppose  that  e\ery  multinational  cnrpor:(- 
lio!i.  whatever  its  national  ba-e.  sucideiil- 
had  its  foreign  ofRliaies  lopped  olf  ami 
awarded  as  prizes  to  the  managcm'nt  i.i 
domestic  enterprise— that,  for  example.  GM 
lost  its  plants  iu  Germany  to  Volksvagen.  or 
that  Olivetti-owned  factories  in  the  US  were 
transferred  to  Pitney-Bowes.  In  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  such  a  shift  would 
he  regarded  as  a  windfall — and  n  wouid  in- 
deed be  one  for  those  nations  wluic  tne  ben- 
efits of  ownership  could  be  w  idelv  distrii.utted 
mid   not  'imply   taken  over  hy  suiall   ;.  roups 
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'.vhlcii  are  .'Uready  loo  rich  rnd  powerful. 
(Where  are  tuch  countries?)  But  v.ould  the 
problems  ci  copitalism  as  a  .sccial  order  rad- 
icailv  change?  Would  the  inanagement  ol  un- 
employment, inflation,  pollution,  energy, 
woikeis'  alicnfition,  corruption,  or  any  other 
of  the  evils  of  our  time  be  greatly  lesi;ened  or 
v.or^eued?  Tht.t  capitalism  will  have  to  makii 
iar-i'eachiug  adjusimenis  to  keep  the  lid  on 
things  I  do  not  for  a  momoni  doubt;  but 
thai  "capitalism  has  entered  a  ne-A-  ttage,  hi 
which  C'jiporaiions  will  fundamentally 
change  the  Intrinsic  problems  of  the  system 
l^y  e.xtending  the  hiternational  reach  of 
their  operations,  Is  an  assertion  that  I  do  not 
hclieve  has  yet  been  couilnclnply  demon- 
si  i  a  ted 

FOOTNOTES 

'  There  i.>  ^ome  .'scattered  data  iu  Leviiison's 
book.  p.  94f.,  includhig  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  Holland,  with  a  population  of  only 
13  million,  ha.s  three  companies  (Shell,  Uni- 
lever, Philips)  that  ;.re  among  the  largest  iti. 
the  world. 

-  Sirutcf/i/  and  Siniclurr  iMIT,  19621. 
In  my  own  view,  one  Important  explana- 
tion of  the  recent  surge  of  multuuraonaliza- 
'  ion  Is  tlie  development  of  technologies  of 
travel  and  information  that  make  it  posoibk* 
for  c.\e."-uiivcs  tc  visit  distant  plait  ts.  or  t  > 
communicate  with  ovcr-seas  subordinates, 
with  as  little  trouble  as  with  underlings  ono 
US  coast  or  another. 

A  problem  much  debated  is  whether  Ihn 
nitiltitiationals  export  Jobs.  This  is  a  difliculi, 
(juestiun  to  answer,  since  foreign  multi- 
nationals coming  into  the  United  State.-s 
create  jobs.  In  any  event,  is  the  problem  al- 
together dllierent  from  the  loss  of  Jobs  tha"., 
results  from  automation,  or  from  the  move- 
ment of  a  textile  firm  frcim  New  England  to 
t  lie  South  ? 

One  aspect  of  the  multinationals  that  has 
received  too  little  attention  is  the  growth  of 
iieiwurks  of  corporate  intelligence  tlial  may 
!)e  put  to  political  u'^e.  See  Richard  Eels,  "D-) 
the  .Multinational  Corporations  Stand  Guilty 
a^  Cliargedv.^'  Cu^inc^s  and  Socidy  Riiicu', 
AutumiK  1974.  p.  86.  and  Charles  Levlnson. 
A  Convrrlc  T,adc  Union  nc-poiif-c  to  the 
MiiUi  national  Conipani/.  ICF  Secret  rial  :  5H. 
rue  Moillebean.  G<-ne\a.  1974.  p.  70. 


nr)BrHT  G.  HEYKR.   lUT,')  NATIOiN.XL 
TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

Ol     MINNI.SOTV 

i:,-  !  HI  iiovm;,  of  represlnt.auvfs 
Saturdciil.  March   22.  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely i)lea.secl  that  the  197.5  National 
Teacher  oi  the  Y'car  is  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Hcyrr.  a  resident  of  Minneapolis.  The 
aw;. id.  cnlminatinu  a  proccs.s  in  which 
a  teacher  of  tlie  year  was  selected  in 
every  Slate,  i.s  siionsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Cliicf  State  School  Officers, 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannic!,  and  the 
L,adie.s'  Home  Journal. 

Mr.  Hcyer  is  currently  a  ninth  grade 
plty.-ical  science  teacher  at  Johanna 
Junior  High  .Sihool  in  Mound.s  View. 
He  has  tau'^ht  hi  the  Mound.s  View  school 
system  for  the  last  20  years,  at  Johanna 
for  the  last  14.  His  other  .school  responsi- 
bilities include:  adviser  to  the  student 
council,  assistant  coach  of  tlie  football 
and  v.rc.-tliu.G-  teams,  and  Ivj'nd  coach  of 
tl;e  track  team. 

Wlien  one  examine.-  Mr.  Heyer's  teach- 
ing career,  it  becomes  readily  apparent 
thai  a  dedicalicm  to  the  development  cf 
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the  ijidividua]  student  lies  at  the  hca.l 
of  hLs  teaching  philosophy.  Mr.  Heyer 
emiJhasizcd  this  commitment  in  his 
F'.atement  to  the  selection  committee: 

A  teachers  highest  priority  ts  that  of  hU 

••   l.'onilblllty  toward  his  itudeiits.  Teaching; 

r  be  more  thnn  a  prescntaflon  of  suhjert 

:i.r  I  waul  my  classroom  to  be  filled  with 

ajth.  luimor,  and  enthii'^iasm  about  scl- 

■.  but  I  also  want  it  filled  wt*h  concern 

:   r  Individual  worth,  individual  rights,  and 

ii.divldtjal     responsibility.     I     think     It     ex- 

treuicly   Important   that   my   students  leave 

Jiiy   class   with    a   po.siine   attitude    toward 

.science,  toward  life,  and  toward  thenvselves. 

Viewed  from  this  pei.'-pectivc.  the  se- 
Kction  of  Mr  Heyer  C3n  be  seen  as  an 
pcknowkdgement  of  the  dedication  of 
thou.'^ands  of  elementary  and  secondai^y 
.-chool  teachers  to  the  essential  philo- 
sophical liiiderpinnings  of  our  educa- 
tional sy.stem  The  announcement  of  Mi 
Ilcyer's  selection  wliich  appeared  in  the 
March  19  Issue  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
'.ne  follows: 

IFrom  theMiniie.ipolls  iMin:i  )  Tilljune, 
Mar  19.  19751 
Sustiut  TE.\cH£a  Nauco  Tops  im 
United  Staies 
(By  Linda  Plcone) 
Bob  Heyer.  ninth-crade  science  leaoliet  at 
Johanna    Junior    High    School    Jn    Mounds 
View,  was  named   the  "1975  Teacher  of  the 
Year'    by  Pre-ident  C>er,;!d  Ford  Mondiv  be- 
cause he  Is  dedkated,  respo!is!ble.  creative, 
honest,  .seii.'sltive  .  .  .  a  host  of  other  grred 
thing.,-. 

Thoh«  good  thiiif"!  are  Important  to  his  fel- 
low teacl^ers  and  students  too,  but  what  they 
like  most  about  Heyer  Is  his  crummy  sense 
of  humor. 

"How  do  you  tell  a  ^irl  chromo.^me  from 
.1  boy  chromosome'*"  he  asks  his  science 
=.tiidents.  -puU  down  Hi  gene.~,'  '  he  say^-. 
TTiey  groan  and  they  love  It. 

•"Heyer  Education"  is  the  sign  that  marks 
Room  20.5,  the  room  where  Heyer  tells  a  new 
Joke  every  day.  squirts  water  at  students  who 
ilt  on  top  of  theli-  desks  and.  above  all,  lielps 
his  students  le;u'ii  ttbo\tt  science  and  about 
1  hem.selves. 

"He  cares  about  \oii  mure  ;i^  a  pei>on  than 
as  a  student,"  s.iid  Lisa  Feyereisen,  14.  He 
makes  you  c;ire  more  about  yourself.  I  gue.'s 
\ou'd  .say  he  makes  vou  feel  self-confident." 
•  The  No.  1  thing  is  that  he  likes  kids." 
-aid  Leroy  Nyhus,  a  counselor  at  Johanna 
who  li.is  worked  in  the  same  schools  as  Heyer 
lor  the  la^t  19  years.  •The  good  kids,  the  bad 
kids,  he  likes  them  all." 

Mo.-.t  teachers  commiserate  over  the  pinb- 
'.eia  biudetus.  but  Heyer  never  complains 
about  his  kld.s.  said  Ruth  Kinney,  a  soclal- 
s: 'Idles  teacher.  •'You  never  hear  him  run 
cl.yun  a  kid  or  go  negative  on  anyihhig."  .^he 
iald. 

Heyer  1.?  the  teacher  who  helps  kids  with 
their  homework  when  they  have  problems. 
He  is  the  student  council  advlaor  who  trans- 
formed "school  bei6;e"  walls  hito  bright  blue, 
pink,  yellow,  oran^je.  and  purple.  He  Is  the 
lOiicli  who  made  sure  that  even  the  worst 
player  on  the  team  got  a  cliance  lo  play. 

■Ke  Juat  has  some  type  of  ma^iic  about 
M-.n  tliat  solves  any  problem. •'  aald  Robert 
■  .;:i/ich.  a5.<;lstant  principal 

Hc>er.  44.  has  been  teaching  in  the  Mounds 

\  ew  Sk.IiooI  District  for  nearly  20  years  and 

h'.i5  been  ar  Johanna  since  it  opened  in  1961. 

-Aiiiioush  he  h.is  had  opportunities  lo  move 

ij.  o  administrative  po.-uioni,  he  has  chost.i 

"  -i-iy  in  the  classroom. 

H'.-  Is  head  track  coach,  aislstant  wrestling 

1'  a  and  as-si.-<fant  football  coach.  He  vol- 

1  '^►red    to   add    another  coaching   Job   to 

A  orkload  and  the  school  now  has  a  girls' 

...1:  team  as  well. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RLMAi^K.S 

Ke  al:  o  1--,  !;'e  Jihaui.a  r?prcsc:.'.aU'.  c  lo 
Ihe  Minnesota  Education  Association  and  Is 
active  in  his  church. 

'Teaching  offers  a  life  of  tremendous  ex- 
citement." said  Heyer.  "I  think  it  ts  extremely 
iniportant  that  my  students  leave  my  cla.s.s 
with  a  positive  atUfude  tow-ard  science,  to- 
trard  life  and  toward  themselves. '• 

Heyer  was  presented  with  a  personal  "Ift 
of  a  crystal  apple  from  Mr  Ford  at  cere- 
monies yesterday  In  Washington.  In  return 
he  ga'.e  Mr.  Ford  a  wire  sculpture  of  apple 
trees,  made  by  one  of  his  students,  Jane 
VVvOolfrey. 

Heyer.  who  lives  In  northeast  Minneapolis 
v^ith  his  wife  and  two  sons.  Is  the  second 
Mlnnesot.-j  teacher  to  be  named  national 
Teacher  of  the  Year  since  the  award  was 
begun  25  ye.irs  njo  Roger  H.  Tenney.  a  music 
teacher  at  Owatonna  Hlsh  School,  was  se- 
le.-tcc!  In  19C7 


Man-It  J  J,  1973 


T.\x  EXPE>roiTi"Rr:s  of  coopera- 
tt\t:  cohpor.a.tions 


HON'.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OP  con:. Kcrii  trr 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  Manh  22.  1975 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mi-.  SjiCaker,  the  Na- 
tional T.ix  Equality  A.^-oclation  recently 
.sent  me  copies  of  it.s  letter  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  concerning 
certain  provisions  of  the  Cont!rc.ssional 
Budect  find  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1074  For  tho  benefit  of  my  colleagtie.s, 
I  v.ould  like  to  include  this  informntinn 
in  the  Recohd  at  this  time: 

.V.\Tiri.NAL  Tax  Ecii  »iiiY  .^ssocwtion. 

February  24.  197i. 
Mr.  James  Lvn.v. 

Di/rrtor,  Office  of  Muiiugciiicnt  and  Euilgi^t. 
Executive  Otjlcc  0/  the  President,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
DrAR  Mr.  Lynn:  Public  Law  93-344.  Sec. 
3.  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
states  that  •"the  term  'tax  f.\pendliures' 
means  those  revenue  losses  attributable  to 
provisions  of  the  federal  tax  law  which  allow 
a  special  exclusion,  exemption,  or  deduction 
from  gross  income  or  which  provide  a  ipocial 
credit,  a  preferential  rate  of  tax,  or  a  de- 
ferral of  lax  liability;  and  the  term  'tax  ex- 
penditures budget'  means  an  enumeration 
of  such  tax  expcuditurco  '  and  requires  tills 
information  to  be  furnished  the  Budge' 
Committee  annually. 

In  our  sttJdy  of  Special  Analysis  F  "tax 
expenditures  budget"  contained  in  the  Spe- 
cial Analyses  of  the  Budget  for  1976.  we  find 
no  reference  to  revenue  losses  attributable 
to  cooperative  corpora'tions  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  Tills 
omission  l.s  contradictory  to  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law  quoted  above  and  gro\\.s 
out  of  the  exemption  extended  to  coopcra- 
tUes  over  tiie  years  by  admUiLstratlve  rulings. 
Originally  the  t*x  exemption  was  limited 
to  cooperatives  acting  as  agents.  The  law- 
was  continually  extended  to  give  effect  to 
the  liberal  Interpretations  of  the  Treasury. 
In  192'3.  the  stattuory  exempUou  was  fiu-thcr 
broadened  to  Incorporate  certain  provisions 
adopted  by  the  Treasury  as  fundamental  In 
allowing  exempi.lons  to  cooperatives.  Justi- 
fication for  the  changes  was  set  out  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  report  in  the 
following  words.  ".  .  .  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  Us  regulations  has  construed  the 
existing  law  with  grcii  llbeiality.  enlarging 
the  term  niember'  .  .  .  exempting  such  an 
association  not  acting  as  agent  .  .  .  allow- 
ing such  associations  to  have  ouibtandlng 
stock  .  .  .  permitting  such  a.s.sociatious  to 
build  up  reserves  .  .  .  allowing  such  a.sso- 
clutlons  to  mantifrtc'ure  their  product.?  .  .  . 


and    In    some    cases    to    operate    subsid- 
iaries. .  .  ." 

In  1961  President  Kennedy,  in  his  nie-. 
■'aKe  to  Congress  on  taxation,  recommended 
"that  the  law  be  clarified  so  that  all  earn- 
ings (emphasK  supplied),  are  taxable  eithe- 
to  the  cooperative  or  their  patron.  .  .  ."  a- 
a  result  of  his  recom.Tiendation.  Subchan- 
ter  T  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  wk 
adopted  In  19G2.  Plea.sc  note  that  the  Presi- 
der.t  referred  to  the  earnings  of  cooperatlvc- 
and  also  note  that  Section  1388ta)  of  Sub- 
chapter T  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  de- 
fines patronage  dividends  In  part  as  an 
amount  paid  to  a  patron  •'whlr-h  is  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  net  earnings  lem- 
ph.xsl.s  supplied)  of  the  organization  fron' 
business  done  with  or  for  its  patron.s  •• 

The  1962  Act  permitted  cooperative  cor 
porations  to  escape  the  payment  of  federr. 
Income  tax  if  their  patron  owners  con-cntet 
to  take  into  theU-  t.ixable  Income  the  arnoum 
cf  corporal. on  carninys  distributed  or  al- 
located as  patronage  dividends,  provided  that 
20'.:  of  such  amounts  nre  paid  in  cash.  If 
the  cooperative  corpciatioii  fails  to  obtain 
such  consent  or  falls  to  pay  20-;  of  the  pa- 
tronage dividend  In  cash  It  is  fully  taxable. 
We  fall  to  understand  how  the  payment  oi 
a  part  of  the  patronage  dlvlclend  Incash  can 
alter  its  ch.ir.-utcr  frcjin  a  jjrofit  dl-tributioii 
to  a  price  adjustment.  The  Trea.sury  rationale 
on  this,  of  necessity,  is  illogical  and  unten- 
able. 

Despite  this  anomaly,  the  Trea^.-.i-y  mor.> 
recently  defended  Its  treatment  of  coopera- 
tive Income  and  Its  recommendations  to 
C<;iii,ress  lor  the  exemption  of  such  income 
f'oai  taxation  by  resorting  to  the  price  ad- 
Jiistnient   theory. 

Enclo.sed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Assist- 
ant Secret:>ry  of  the  Treasury  Joel  Segal!, 
dated  September  27,  1071.  which  states  "pa- 
tronage dividends  have  never  been  considered 
bv  the  Treasury  Department  as  rcpiesentiiii, 
the  distribution  of  profits  but  as  a  price 
readjustment."  This  Tre.isury  position  is 
inexplicable  in  that  it  has  used  various  ra- 
tionales over  the  years  lo  defend  lis  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  functions  such  as  the 
agency  theory.  I.e..  the  doing  business  at  cosi, 
tlieury.  the  refund  of  proiils  theory,  the 
discount  and  rebate  theories,  tlie  cuiisiruc- 
tive  payment  of  cash  and  subsequent  invest- 
ment lu  cooperative  capll  d  tlieory  and  many 
others.  Only  recently  ha.s  tlie  price  adjust- 
ment tireory  been  relied  on  to  Ju.-ti!y  (aUinc: 
coop  nonca.sii  alloca'ions  or  dLsfi-ibutiu.i.s  ac- 
tual payments  to  cooperati\e  patrons. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  accept  Mr.  Sc-gal's  sim- 
ple explanation  that  cooperative  distribu- 
tions constitute  price  adjustment  in  view  of 
the  findings  of  the  Staffs  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Joint  Commillee  on  latcriial  Re\enue 
Ta.xatlon  In  1951  (see  the  enclosed  "The 
Power  of  Omgress  to  Tax  Cooperalhy  Net 
Margins)  that  the  deduction  of  patr'o.iag'* 
dividends  from  net  income  Is  preferential 
treatment  since  sucli  distributions  are  niadi^ 
liDm  earnings. 

The  Treasury  cannot  be  iinav.aie  of  the 
fact  that  cooperative  corporations  now  have 
become  big  business  and  are  doing  a  volume 
in  excess  of  $35  billion  a  year.  Emio<ed  is  a 
report  from  Forbes  Magazine  (October  15, 
1974).  which  lists  some  leading  farm  co- 
operatives wlilch  alone  transacted  IG  billion, 
497  million  dollars  in  fiscal  1974.  Parenthe- 
tically, six  cooperative  corporations  are  In- 
cluded auuing  Fortunc^s  500  largest  Indus- 
trial corporations. 

We  submit  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  has  been  breuehod  by  the  orats- 
sion  of  cooperative  'tux  expenditart-.'^,  and 
we  respectfully  request  thts  violation  bo 
quickly  corrected;  and  ue  further  respect- 
fully reqtie.st  that  you  make  inquiry  of  tho 
Treasury  and  advise  us  why  this  sub-idy 
is  not  included. 

Respectfully  submit, cd, 

II.  Vfi.:.-oN  Scorr.     . 


Mdi'ch 


O    ) 
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^!^RIxNE    CORPS    LEAGUE'S    VETER- 
.\NS'  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 


1975 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

<i    Missouri 
IN    IITI.  HOLSl  OF  Rlil'RL-sK.Nl.M  IVI.S 

Friday.  March  21.  1975 

NT.-  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Si^enker.  as  x\ 
torniLT  U.S.  marine.  I  nni  plea.-ed  to 
insert  into  t!ie  REcorvo  tlie  Marine  Corps 
L' .i';ue\s  veterans'  If.uislativc  program 
lur  1975.  Tiie  following  statcmfut  by  the 
League's  National  Commandant  Rich- 
aid  J.  O'Brien  was  submittt-d  earlier  lo 
the  House  Coniniittce  on  Veteran.s" 
Affairs: 

S<-ati;me-\t  ui    Pti  ii\r.D  J.  0'B.''.Ii..m.  S.\tio.n.m. 
CoMM.M\i).i.s  i.  :;.M;iNr.  C"i'.rs  Ln.'iui  i. 
Mr.    Chairman    ai.d    otlier    d.  iinguisiied 
i'-.f:iil)er.s    t>r    liie    Ci  iViiniltee    o.i     Veterans' 
Ailuirs: 

TlH«  Marine  Corps  I.en:4UO.  represeir.lnt; 
■jii.OiMJ  present  and  former  U.S.  M.irlnes  and 
liielr  Auxiliary,  expresses  gratitude  to  the 
coniinittee  for  Its  kind  Indul^'ciitc  'Hils 
statement  marks  a  r.ew  milestone  In  the 
League's  efforts  to  reinstate  its  le^isla'ivc 
I)ioi;rani  on  behalf  of  Its  nicmbcrship  Al- 
U*fln*h  the  Lep.,t;ue  has  been  reUilss  in  pre- 
fenting  Itself  as  an  entity  before  tills  Com- 
mittee. It  has  nevertheless  olfered  Us  voice 
to  many  congressioiial  propo.-als  bet'.efitiiitt 
the  v.-eli-belng  of  our  Nation'.-;  veterans-. 

The  Leaaue  lia.=  "regrouped.  ret-qMii.ped, 
aitd  retargeted"  It-  coals.  It  intendt;  to  add 
n  i.ew  meaning  to  a  mo-t  important  item  In 
Its  ContrressloiiHl  Charier — 'to  aid  volun- 
turllv  and  to  rei.cler  as.sisiance  to  all  Marines 
ar.d  former  Mnrliies  as  well  iis  their  widows 
i.iid  orph.^ns."  (Puii'.ic  Law  No  2-4:?,  75th 
C-'Ucress.) 

In  this  now  llcht.  ;lie  [e.oiic-  believes  tliti' 
It  should  lio!  only  preside  ini.r.il  and  nnaii- 
eirtl  a'-sistaiu-e.  Vetr-raii.s'  yer'.ice  Ollieers, 
Ve.ei-an.s  Adni!jiLstra'!t)n  Vnliintary  Services, 
e(.  »1.,  b-at  to  actively  juirsue  C(iiit;ressi()nnl 
let'lsliitlon  tlui*  will  aid  our  M.irine  veterans, 
tiieir  wives  and  depcodcn'.s.  and  the  widows 
i»nd  orphans  o;  our  deceased  Marine  \eiorans. 

As  the  Marine  Corps  League  nears  us  52iKi 
•.ear  of  service  to  our  active  duty,  reserve.  luul 
vcterr.n  Marines.  I  feel  honored  and  priv- 
llei,'ed  to  be  the  fir.>t  Nati^inal  Coinin^ndant 
til  present  the  Le.igue's  legislati\e  prot^ram 
before  a  cunpresslonnl  panel.  Tlie  goals  v.ere 
rcf-onunended  by  our  National  ■Lc;.;lslative 
Otllcer,  Retired  Marine  Scrizeaiu  M.ijor  C.  A. 
"Mack"  McKlnney,  to  the  National  I.egl&la- 
ilvo  Committee  chaired  bv  Past  National 
f'-vniniandant  Kdw.ird  J.  Ban:.;e  of  Now  Toik 
The  Committee  In  turn  presented  tlie  t;oals 
to  the  League's  Mid-'Year  Staff  Meetinsj;  and 
they  wero  adopted  Ijy  trie  National  Stall  ow 
February   21.    1975. 

The  Natloind  Stait  Is  (-,;nipi..f ed  of  tlu  lol- 
1' 'Willi;   members  In  addition   to  mv.-elf: 

P.itrlck  J.  Cody  i  PA  i .  .'sr.  Vice  Com- 
numdant. 

•Gilbert  E,  (.'-.-h;.  i  .n  V  >  .  Jr.  I\isr  Xurlonal 
f'oir.mandanf 

i^i!ph  R.  Hir'on  i  C'.\  i .  National  Trustee. 

Raymond  Wilkov  ski  lil  l.  Nailonal  Trus- 
tee. 

•Edv>ard  J.  B.inge  i  W  i ,  Natii'nal  Trustee. 

Santa  Byrne   (.MO),  National  Tru.stee. 

Hu-sell  Gross  iP.-\),  Vice  Commandant, 
m;  Div. 

Charles  D,  He-rn  ^^TDl.  Vice  Commandant. 
mi:  Div. 

•Junu-s  L.  .Alv.viie  iFLi,  \  Ice  Commandant, 
-■>£  Div. 

Howard  ^-Kinr.er  i  IN  i  ,  Vice  Cumniand  u'.t. 
fKN  Div. 
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Nation  il  C-'tnmand.iats 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFiMARKS 

Jan^.e:;  H.  Pi'osr  (lAI.  Vice  Cf'inmaMdan*-. 
MW  Div. 

Sig  Kudllckl.  Jr.  ITX).  Vii  e  Coii.in.i:  ('■... t 
SO  Div. 

Mary  Ellen  Hanley  ,  { W.\  i .  Vice  Cor.i- 
:ii  uidant.  NW  Div. 

Joseplt  J,  Ryan  i  .\7.  •  .  Vi^-e  Cdn'.ni-ii.d.i  it. 
S\V  Div. 

-MAIlIM.  C('Kl-i>  IIACI   1    3   1  •.•;.. 

"he  Marine  Corps  League  is  a  on-^ic-.-ioii- 
iiUy  chartered  veteran.s  oryuni/'a'ion  dedi- 
cated to  -servlMii  the  be.~i  inteic-st-  of  the 
N, it  ion,  the  United  States  Marine  Coip.s,  and 
all  United  Stales  Marines  who  are  on  aci ive 
duty  or  ill  the  reserve  coniiKUient  or  who 
iiaxe  sefved  hoie.r.i'.jlv  ill  t'.e  Uii.'d  State.-i 
Mill  ine  Corps. 

UmUt  iis  coipor.re  e'n.uor.  the  Marine 
C.rps  league  is  charged  "to  aid  \oliintarilv 
and  to  render  assistance-  to  all  Marine  and 
loriiier  .^larines  as  \\\;\i  as  'Jielr  wldov.s  and 
orpliuns."  lis  path  is  therefore  cle.ir.  I'  tliall 
coniiuue  to  provide  Veterans'  Service  Oiliecr^, 
Veterans  Administration  Voluntary  Service 
v.-oikers.  other  volunteer  and  fmaucial  as.si^t- 
aace  pro- rami,  and  in  addition,  actively  work 
villi  the  Federal  Adinini.stratiiii  and  Leg- 
islative agencies  lo  inaiiitain  and  further  the 
well-being  of  Mariiii  s  and  Miiriiie  v<-'erans. 
living  or  deeea.set,  -,r.<i  U'eir  cl<-p":irients  or 
survivors 

The  following  list  of  prioiilv  uoals  v.civ 
adopted  by  the  Marine  Corps  Leaiiucs  Na- 
tional Staff  at  its  National  Mid-Year  Slafl 
Meeting,  February  21.  1975,  a1  U\o  Howard 
Johnson  Motel,  Crystal  City,  Vi;:,iiii.i. 

Change  "Veterans'  Day"  Back  to  Noveniliei 
11:  A  signiiicant  majority  of  .States  have 
failed  lo  recognize  or  ratify  the  federal  gov- 
rrnnieiu's  decree  that  the  fourth  Mon.  of 
October  .sliall  be  designated  "Veterans'  Day.' 
All  major  veterans  organi.-'ations  and  thi- 
Marine  Corps  League  are  opposed  lo  the  fed- 
eral proviso;  therefore,  it  is  time  for  Congre.-s 
to  realize  that  the  majority  of  tiie  Nation's 
citizens  wish  to  retain  the  sacred  memory 
of  November  11  by  naming  thai  date  us  oi.e 
to  honor  all  veterans,  living  and  dead. 

Iticrease  compensation  rates;  Recession 
and  iudalion  continue  to  erode  ilie  jjreseut 
rate  structure  of  compensation  payments  to 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  and  to  widows  and  .sur- 
vivors of  deceased  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  and  deceased  servicemen.  There- 
fore, the  Marine  Corps  League  advocates  con- 
gressional adoption  of  cost-of-livin,'  1;.- 
creases  for  compensation  rales  based  on  the 
nioiulily  rise  in  the  Consumer  I'riee  Index. 

Medical  care:  Tlie  highest  quality  of  ined- 
Iral  care  and  treatment  should  be  available 
to  the  Nation's  veterans.  This  care  and  treat- 
ment should  remain  Independent  of  any 
governmental  agency  other  than  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Therefore,  the  Maniu 
Corps  League  supports  adequate  federal  ap- 
propriation.s  to  modernl,'e  existing  medical 
facilities,  construct  new  ones  where  needed, 
to  improve  the  staii-patieni  ratio,  and  to 
provide  adequate  medical  professionals 
(phytdcians,  specialists,  nurses,  etc.)  to  man 
the  VA  hospitals  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basi:- 
lu  addition,  sufficient  appropriations  are 
needed  to  assist  State-operated  veter.in. 
medical  facilities,  and  to  provide  adcqitati 
care  and  treatment  for  veterans  confined  to 
private  nursing  homes  that  are  ei.tior  ed  b> 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Employment  for  Vietnam-era  veterans: 
The  high  tinemployment  level  forced  upon 
the  Nation's  Vietnam-era  veterans  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  Called  upon  to  render  as- 
Klstance  to  the  Nation  at  a  most  inoppor- 
tune time,  many  of  the  veterans,  \tnskillcd 
and  falling  to  possess  adequate  educational 
advantages,  are  unable  to  find  suitable  em- 
ployment. Even  the  federal  government  has 
deserted  these  veterans  by  turning  oil  the 
spotlight  that  once  concentrated  on  their 
plight.     Unemployed     veterans     have     been 
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•Inniped"  toge'her  '.'.i-h  nil  unemployed 
citiiens  of  the  Naiion.  therefore,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Leav'ue  advocates  the  necessity 
for  an  liideiiendent  and  special  "Veterans 
Einployment  Agency"  that  will  be  supported 
by  ind.'pendent  appropriation?  and  charged 
Willi  obtaining  jobs  for  all  veterans. 

Cemeteries;  The  Nation's  deceased  vet- 
erans are  entitled  to  interment  In  a  plaee 
nf  dignity  and  in  a  peacclul  environment. 
M:iny  of  our  national  cemeteries  are  crowded 
and  manv,  if  not  closed  to  fnlure  Inter- 
niems,  will  soon  close  because  of  lack  of 
.<-p-.\i.e.  The  Marine  Corps  League  supports  an 
enluryed  system  that  v.ill  eventually  create 
ft  cemetery  in  every  State  of  tlie  Union,  and 
all  expansion  program  that  will  provide  suffi- 
cient burial  Rpace.=  in  the  futiue  ioi  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

Veterans  benehti-:  In  the  past  few  years 
ir.crea.ses  m  social  seeurity  aniuiities  have 
caused  many  recipients  of  veterans'  pensions 
to  lose  all  or  part  of  their  pensions.  Congre.s,, 
!uis  >,ei-.erously  increased  the  limits  of  outside 
income  by  ■?4U0  thereby  enlarging  the  eli- 
i:ibility  for  receipt  of  veterans'  pensions. 
.\dditlonally.  some  rumors  have  been  prev- 
alent tl-iat  veterans'  compensatiou  and  pen- 
sion.; may  be  considered  as  income  for  tax 
purpose-.  I'lie  Marine  Corps  Leaijue  support.s 
le^i-^latiou  that  will  preclude  the  amount  of 
future  social  .security,  railroad  retirement. 
and  other  annuity  increases,  as  a  basis  for 
computing  eligibility  for  veterans'  pe.nsions 
and  oi)po-es  any  legislation  tiiat  will  include 
veterans'  compensation  and  pensions  as  a 
part  of  Income  In  federal  Income  tax 
rei.'ulations. 

V.orid  War  I  \eierans:  Vi'orld  War  I  veter- 
ans iiave  in  many  cases  failed  to  realize  tlie 
fun  appreciation  from  the  Nation  that  they 
;ou-.;iit  for  many  years  ago.  Most  entitlemeni.s 
oilered  to  World  War  II,  Korean,  and  Viet- 
n.iiii-era  veterans  v.ere  not  avail. ible  to  them 
Because  of  their  continued  dedKailon  ami 
loyalt;.  to  the  Nation  thror.;;hout  these  many 
years:  because  of  their  ages  and  limited  in- 
comes ill  most  cases;  and  because  of  their 
luiseliisli  service  to  our  Country,  tiie  Marine 
Corps  League  supporis  congressional  pro- 
posals that  will  provide  our  World  Wr.r  I  vet- 
erans Willi  a  pension. 

'  Service-connected  deaths:  It  is  ctnicelvabU- 
tliat  ihe  re'ired  iiKinbers  of  our  Armed  Serv- 
if.  =  who  die  within  10  years  of  their  retl.-e- 
n  eir  date  or  transfer  to  the  lice'  reserve  have 
d.ici  of  service-Connected  or  service-related 
i;ui-p-  Therefore,  the  Marine  Corps  League 
sujjpor;  .  le;jis!aiion  that  would  require  the 
VA  to  rii-i)t;n;/e  unv  naturttl  death  ultliln  lo 
ve.".rs  of  relirenieiit  to  be  scrvice-connect.»d 
for  the  purpose  of  establlshlnc!  eligibility  for 
Veterans'  death  benelils  and  or  dt-pendent-t 
conipens.'^tion. 


UNCONSCIONABLE  FOR  THE  U.MTED 
STATES  TO  CUT  OFF  AMMUNITION 
FOR  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or   Ni  \v  YoF'i-; 

IN'  I  Hi:  nor.-:;!;:  of  ri'Presentatives 
Suturdcy.  Marrli   22.  1975 

Ml'.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Sjicakcr.  the  Nevv 
York  Times,  in  an  editorial  published 
yesterday.  March  21.  1975.  called  at- 
tention to  North  Vietnam's  resumption 
oi  larce-scale  warfare,  it.s  increa.'^ed  com- 
bat forces,  tanks,  and  artillery,  and  "the 
.sharply  reduced  level  of  American  aid 
funds."  The  editorial  supge.'-ts  that — 

In  these  new  circumstances.  It  would  be 
uncor.sclonable  for  the  United  States  .  .  . 
to  cut  off  the  ammunition  supply  for  the 
weapons  with  which  Wasliincton  has  armed 
\ho  S'otifh  \ieinamese. 


83."50 

Mr.  Si)cakcr.  I  am  In  total  and  com- 
pJete  agreement  with  these  views.  The 
only  act  more  umon.scionable  than  such 
n  "cu»ofI'  by  the  Ui-.^Vd  S'.jtps.  would 

■  V.'.vc  j.uch  a  "ciilnfl  •  i       :  •     .'hotit 

le  pocplcs  elected  R-  .  Mvf.s 

CcJiprc-*  haiiny  t!i  oiity 

■  '  (i-"bntc  Jind  (Ii-  idj   .  iioii. 

pe.'-mii  a    •cutoU     to  occur 

ion  of  a  few — in  committee 

IIP — to  prevent  the  whole  Con- 

:iom  discharging  its  re.^poniibility. 

:  1"  editorial  foUon.s: 

Vl»T  nam's  CcSsfl 

Vietnarn'3  wnle-raiigiug  miU;.ivry  a<l- 

The  lirit   Jc'UiP.pilon   1 1    loTfie-scale 

>lnce   1U7.' — aiiU  siiigo:.'s  dramatic 

■  i  rii.r.mals  havf  trptttod  a  tiff.'  r.lTiiatlon  In 

iMdorhina    It  rsiniiot  full  to  a:!cct  the  pcl- 

t'lts  of  South   Vletiinm  and  llio  Atr.eiirau 

c:ebaf.«  over  aia  Xo  Salmon. 

The  war  clearlv  Is  on  lu  eanse.*!.  not  Just 
'he  small-scale  local  attacks  la  disputed 
artis  that  both  sidrs  began  within  the  first 
days  after  the  Janu.irv.  1073.  ceasefire  Hanoi 
sees  within  Us  £,Tfxsp  tlje  opportunity  to 
r<Minlfy  Vietnam  by  fore:  Saigon  has  re- 
tri»nched  the  belter  to  dclend  the  most  pop- 
ulous areas  under  itj  co:itrol. 

The  new  war  findu  the  mlUtaiy  bnlanc© 
("riificarxtly  altered  The  Ptiris  accords  per- 
mit one-for-one  replactmeiit.  but  no  Increase 
i-r  military  equipment  In  South  Vietnam, 
■jhpy  prohibit  not  only  Increases  but  even 
replacement  there  of  North  Vietnamese 
Loops,  which  are  suppfLsed  to  he  slated  for 
n;tlm.ite  withdrawal.  Instead,  North  Viet- 
nam's combat  forces  In  the  South  d\iring 
rj71  alone  were  Increased  Uy  more  than  one- 
'..'lird  by  Infiltration  to  an  a!l-ilnie  high  of 
IKO.OOO.  plus  50.000  Vietcor.tt. 

Tanks  (Soviet  built)  have  been  quadrupled 
In  inunher  as  have  heavy  artillery  pieces. 
S.ippUes  have  been  enornimisly  Increased  to 
iPveK  stiffl(.lent  for  18  to  20  months  of  combat 
HT  tlie  Intensity  of  the  1072  Easter  orlenslve. 
ArMed  supplies  can  be  moved  frum  North 
\'iei'!Rm,  to  the  Salffon  area  In  three  weeks. 
1  iste.id  oi  three  months,  with  the  aid  of  an 
(.11  pipeline  and  two  dual-lane,  hard-surfaced 
highways  built  throuch  Laos  ar.d  Cambcd;a 
•o  replace  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail- 
Meanwhile,  the  sharply  redui-ed  level  of 
American  aid  funds  ha?  prevented  replace- 
ment of  Salmon's  equipment  losses.  Substan- 
_,  tlal  numbers  of  planes.  hc!lcopter.<?.  tanks 
nr.d  other  combat  vehicles  are  out  of  service 
f  .r  lack  of  rpare  parts  and  civilian  nialnte- 
].!\rce  crews. 

In  the  past  three  years,  American  military 
aid  fimds  have  been  steadllv  reduced  by 
Co!ij;rcss  Ratlonlne;  of  fuel  has  cut  the  oper- 
u'lng  hours  of  alrcralt  and  ground  combat 
vehicles  to  r.ne-half  their  capability,  am- 
ii'inltlon  use  has  been  cut  back  30  per  cent. 
Lack  of  mobility  and  reduced  air  and  artillery 
support  have  led  to  loss  of  outposts,  an  In- 
creasi.'.aly  dtien.'-lve  posture  and  higher  ct  =  - 
naitles. 

The  supplv  diawdawn  and  the  uncertatn- 
ttn  of  future  aid  evidently  were  key  factors 
l:i  President  Tiileu  s  decision  to  abandon  vast 
sparsely  Inhabited  area.s  in  the  Central  High- 
lands and  fiie  northernmast  provinces"  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  wlrhdrawal  of  Saigon 
forces  to  .«ihorter  lines  and  the  defeiise  pri- 
marily of  agricultural,  coastal  and  tirban 
BTfivs  contalnlne  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
countrv's  population  and  a.'-able  land  may  be 
a  sound  strategic  n;ove  hut  its  psychological 
l.Tipact  cannot  yet  be  astessed. 

In  these  new  circumstances,  li  would  l>e 
nnconsclonable  for  the  United  States,  In 
etTect,  to  cut  ofl  The  ammunltlo!i  supply  for 
the  weapons  with  which  Washington"  has 
armed  the  South  Vietnamese  President 
Ford's  propo.<^al  for  a  terminal  three-vear 
lid  prot-ram.  If  adequ.-.telr  funded  by  Con- 
trt-^-,  would  nniovc  The  Vietnam  Is^'ie  front 
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Jt\t  year's  Preslder-iial  Cinipni-Ti  and  give 
the  South  VletnaVntse  a  chance  to  reach  a 
stUeraate  that  misht  encourage  Hanoi  to 
turn  to  ne^:otlatlo^  and  domestic  reconstruc- 
tion. Tiiaf  ni..;po,f  wyuld  be  greatly  en- 
I'.a  ;>vl1  l:   ;  ThUui  were  to  seize  Uie 

P-<--^' ''     ;  — v\l'h  his  i.on-Comniu- 

'"^f  '•  .    -.id  with  the  gravity  of 

thet'.'  1— to  broaden  his  reclmo 

fini    io  SCI   up  a  government  of  national 
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Tire   \7ETNAM   DEBATE 

HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTIJA 


or   PINNS.LVAT.'I.V 

IX  TIU:  HOUSE  OP  REPRE-'ENTATIVES 

Snturday.  ^Icrth  22,  1975 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  continu'j.s  over  further  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  Insert 
the  following  two  editorials  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  Members'  information.  I  be- 
lieve they  make  some  very  impurlant 
point.'?  as  Congrcs.s  considers  this  ques- 
tion. The  editorial.s  follow; 
I  From  the  New  'Vork  Times.  M.xr    21,  1075) 

VlETNA-.;'3     CiTISIS 

North  Vietn.nm's  wide-ranging  military 
advances— the  first  resumption  of  large- 
scale  wnriare  sUice  1972— and  Saigon's 
dramatic  withdrawals  have  created  a  new 
.situation  In  Indochina.  It  cannot  fall  to  af- 
fect the  politics  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
Ameilcan  debate  over  aid  to  Saigon. 

The  war  clearly  Is  on  Its  earnest,  not  Ju^' 
the  small-scale  local  attacks  In  di.spuied 
areas  that  both  sides  began  within  the  first 
days  after  the  January.  1973,  ceasetire  Hanoi 
tecs  within  its  gra^sp  the  opportunity  to  re- 
unify Vietnam  by  force;  Saigon  has  re- 
tienched  the  better  to  defend  the  mo.it 
populous  areas  under  Its  control. 

Tlie  new  war  finds  the  military  balance 
significantly  altered.  The  Pai-ls  accords  per- 
mit one-for-one  replacement,  but  no  In- 
creibe  of  mllitai-y  eqiUpment  in  South  Viet- 
nam. They  prohibit  not  only  increases  but 
even  replacement  there  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops,  which  are  supposed  to  be  slated  for 
ultimate  withdrawal.  Instead,  North  Viet- 
nam's combat  forces  in  the  South  during 
1373  ulone  were  Increased  by  more  than 
one-thh-d  by  Infiltration  to  anall-time  high 
of  UiO.OOO,  plus  50.000  Vletcong. 

Tanks  (Soviet  bull'i  have  bcc!i  quad- 
rupled In  number  as  have  heavy  artillery 
pieces.  Supplies  have  been  enormously  In- 
creased to  levels  stiilicient  for  18  to  20 
months  of  combat  at  the  Intensity  of  the 
1972  Easter  offensive.  Added  supplies  can  be 
moved  from  North  Vietnam  to  the  Saigon 
area  In  three  weeks.  Instead  of  three  months. 
With  the  aid  of  an  oil  pipeline  and  two 
dual-lane,  hard-surfaced  highways  built 
through  Laos  and  Cambodia  to  replace  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 

Meanwhile,  the  sharply  reduced  level  of 
American  aid  funds  has  prevented  replace- 
ment of  Saigon's  equipment  losses.  Sub- 
stantial numbers  of  planes,  helicopters,  tanks 
and  other  combat  vehicles  are  out  of  service 
for  lack  of  .spare  p.irts  and  ch.  lllan  mainte- 
nance crews. 

In  the  past  three  years.  American  military 
aid  funds  have  been  ste.adlly  reditced  by 
CongresH.  Hailoning  of  fuel  has  cut  the 
opera* ing  hours  of  aircraft  and  ground  com- 
bat vehicles  to  one-half  their  capability; 
ammunition  use  has  been  cut  back  30  per 
cent.  Lack  of  mobility  and  reduced  air  and 
artillery  support  have  led  to  loss  of  outposts. 
an  increasingly  defensive  posture  and  higher 
■-asualtles. 

The  supply  drawdown  and  the  unccrtaln- 


tlci  of  fuiure  aid  evidently  were  key  factors 
In  President  Thicu's  decision  to  abandon 
Viist  .sparsely  inhabited  areas  In  the  Central 
Highlands  and  tlie  northernmost  provinces 
of  Souili  Vietnam.  The  withdrawal  of  Saigon 
forces  to  shorter  lines  and  the  defense  pit- 
marlly  of  ajrlcultural,  coast.al  and  urban 
areas  contuluing  80  to  PO  per  cent  of  the 
country's  population  and  arable  land  may  be 
a  sound  ftraJcglc  move  but  Itf:  ppjav.loglcnl 
Impact  cannot  yet  be  as.-^esred. 

In  these  new  circumstances.  It  wotild  be 
unconscionable  for  the  United  Slates.  In  ef- 
fect, to  cut  off  the  ammunition  supply  for 
the  weapons  with  wRlch  Washington  hr.s 
I'rmcd  the  South  Vietnamese.  President 
Ford's  pioposal  for  a  terminal  thrre-vear  aid 
program.  If  adequately  funded  by  Congress. 
w  )uld  remove  the  Vietnam  Issue  from  nex-o 
.\ ear's  Pre  Idcnfial  campaign  and  give  the 
Siiuih  Victnamce  a  chance  to  reach  a  stale- 
mate that  might  encourage  Hanoi  to  tvirn  to 
negotiation  and  domestic  reconstruction. 
That  pro.-pect  would  be  greatly  enhanced  If 
President  Thleii  were  to  seize  the  present 
opportunity— with  his  non-Communist  op- 
po'ltlo!)  iiiipre-sed  with  the  gravity  of  the 
inllitHry  situation — lo  broaden  his  regime 
and  to  .stt  up  a  goverjiment  of  n.^tlona! 
union. 

IFiJ.'U  the  Washington  Pest.  Mar.  21.  1975] 

CONCRE.SS    AND    VIETNAM 

The  nc.'.s  from  South  Vietnam,  where  gov- 
ernment troops  are  abandoning  whole 
re;; Ions,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
^'oes  are  in  filght,  makes  It  nece.vary  to  a.-^k 
if  the  question  of  military  aid  to  Saigon  will 
not  slionly  be  mooted  by  President  Tliieu'? 
collap.e.  He  has  lost  more  than  territory. 
Colleagues  and  countrymen  mav  well  be  rais- 
ing fingers  to  test  the  wind.  The  latest  North 
Vietnamese  offensive.  Including  an  all-out 
Invasion  by  a  dlvlciou  across  the  D.MZ,  could 
spell  the  end.  In  this  sense.  It  niiiy  have  been 
uraUiitoii.s  >CKtcrday  f  r  o'.-na'iT-  Mathla.s 
anu  Stevenson  to  add  to  President  Thieus 
immediate  distress  by  asking  Congress  to  put 
an  outside  limit  of  six  months  on  further 
military  aid. 

But  we  suspect  Americ;u;s  will  not  be 
spared  the  need  to  make  at  least  one  more 
cliolce  on  Vietnam  aid.  At  the  least.  Its  pre- 
mature to  count  on  it  Mr.  Thieu  is  not 
without  resources.  He  had  been  coiaeniplat- 
Ing  a  fallback  for  months,  to  compen.sate 
t^iT  an  aid  cut  cr  an  ej;emy  offensive  or  ijoth. 
Genej-al  C;avin  long  ago  noted  the  military 
advantages  to  Saigon  of  su.h  an  •'enclave'' 
strategy.  The  casualties  the  South  Vletnam- 
e.se  are  taking,  and  Inliictlng.  suggest  a  cer- 
tain remaining  will.  Tliat  tiie  refugees  are 
s'rcainlr.g  toward  government  areas' can  be 
read  as  oi.e  sl-u  of  how  they  feel  about  a 
C'jnnnunlst  \  Ictory. 

So  we  think  the  aid  question  renialr.s  live. 
Hero  It  Is  useful  to  realize  how  broad  nJrertd 
Is  the  con.sei-.sus  tliat  mllitarv  aid  should  end 
Tiie  argument  is  over  when  and  how.  Tlip 
administration  le.ans  toward  a  final  three- 
year  burst;  m  principle,  though  not  In  criti- 
cal details,  we  concur.  Others  caniiot  wal" 
that  lor.g.  tome  in  the  Congress  would  halt 
Rid  at  once  if  they  could.  In  v.hat.  Ii. credibly 
enough.  Is  probably  something  of  a  down- 
the-mlddle  compromise  of  the  Issue  in  tcrmg 
of  prevailing  sentiment.  Senators  Stpven.son 
and  .Mathi,is  would  go  for  three  months,  at 
maximum  six.  Since  no  one  can  guarantee 
that  things  won't  come  out  the  same  In  tiie 
end  anyway,  why  not  go  tlieir  route? 

The  reason  Is  simple.  Tliree  vears  gives 
President  Thleu  time  to  be  a  partner  In  his 
own  government's  and  supporters'  fate. 
Three  months  or  six  months  means  that  tne 
Uiuied  Sta:i's  alone  may  be  widelv  and  rea- 
sonably held  responsible  for  flushing  hl:n 
down  tlie  drain.  Yes.  lils  government  has  had 
plenty  of  time  and  has  used  It  inadecjuatelv. 
and  has  severe  flaws.  But  the  irreducible 
n-.lnlmuin  the  United  States  owes  a;iv  friend 
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CT  cltcnt  is  a  reasonable  opportunity--  1-;  m.-.lte 
perlous  plans  lor  going  it  alone  In  tlie  face 
,.(  a  Hat  and  final  tinntatjlc  for  terminating 
all  Bid.  This  Is  what  has  been  mls.slng  all 
along  because  the  administration  ha.s  failed 
to  enter  the  sort  of  agreement  with  Conf'rcss 
that  President  Thleti  would  have  to  accept 
as  Innrguable  aiid  Irrevocable.  Giving  ade- 
(jiiate  not'ce  Is  no  mere  diplomatic  ciairtefy. 
It  goes  to  the  heart,  of  fairness  In  ri'latlon- 
^lUps  among  nations  as  well  as  men.  This 
inalvcs  toe  terms  of  t.he  final  .^niciV-an  notice 
to  Salcon  crucial  to  .^nicrlran  diiilfiniitcy  ar.d 
to  'he  American  doinestlr  scene,  too. 

Here  we  address  a  critical  dilTt  renre  be- 
tn'een  the  Matiiias  ar.d  S'e^ensor.  ajiproaclies 
10  their  Joint  cutolf  propo.sal  .Mr  Mathias  ' 
fs  honest  abottt  It.  He  conce(ies  that  things 
could  po  badly:  the  "otjier  side"  might  take 
military  advantage  of  an  early  end  to  Ameri- 
can aid.  I:i  that  event,  he  says.  'T  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  consequences."  By  con- 
trast, Mr.  Stevenson  alnly  promises  ro.ses. 
The  cutofl',  he  says,  constitutes  "tlie  last 
chance  for  the  United  States  to  salvage  free- 
dom and  Independence  for  the  people  of 
Soulii  Viemain,"  'Ihls  Is  completely  fatuous. 
It  dodges  responsibility  and  ensures  recrimi- 
nation. If  tiie  Congress  is  to  take  wiiat  we 
believe  to  be  tlie  extra  and  unwise  risk  of 
guillotining  Nguyen  Van  Tiileu,  it  ought  to 
accept  tli»  responsibility  for  doing  so. 


CHILDREN  ARE  LARGEST  SINGLE 
GROUP  OF  AMERICAN  POOR 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COI.OR.^DO 

i:;  "WL  HOUSE  of  repkesent.mives 
Saturday,  March  22,  1975 

Mr.*;.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Sj^eaker,  It 
ruiinns  me  that  children  are  the  largest 
i^mcle  tiroup  of  American  poor,  repre- 
.spiiting  47  percent  of  the  24.5  million  poor 
people,  yet  receive  such  low  budgetary 
priority  In  our  allocation  of  funds.  Chil- 
dren and  youth  are  shortchanged  in  the 
Federal  budget.  Although  expenditures 
have  Increased,  Federal  benefits  and 
.services  avciage  $180  per  child  and  $1,800 
To  ■  each  elderly  person,  the  aged  being 
one-fourth  as  large  a  group  as  children 
ar.d  youth. 

A  constituent  who  retired  after  33 
years  of  Government  service  as  a  budget 
analvst  Is  pre.sently  a  professor  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
I  .vabmlt  to  the  Record  the  following 
comments  by  Dr.  Michael  S.  March,  who 
retired  recently  after  long  service  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget: 

COM.ME.NTS    BT    DB.    MICHAEL    S.    MARCH,    PRO- 

FFssoR   or   PvBHc  Affairs.   University   cr 

COIOP.ADO 

As  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
public  service — and  spent  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  at 
the  heart  of  the  Federal  Government — I  have 
a  ,-trong  feeling  that  public  agencies  have  a 
liirce  nsponslblllty  for  meeting  the  presently 
unfulfilled  needs  of  our  Nation's  children  and 
youth. 

Ii  my  fee;lng  Is  correct,  this  means  that 
f.tiite  governments  and  the  Federal  Qovern- 
nient  will  have  to  take  more  action,  because 
>.s  ve  know  the  resources  of  local  govern- 
rneiits  are  lieavUy  strained  and  are  very  un- 
even from  Jurisdiction  to  Jurisdiction,  as 
court  decisions  on  education  In  California 
and  Texas  have  brought  out.  In  saying  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  Individual  families,  and 
tlmt  private  organizations  a.s  well  a.s  local 
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ccr.in;u!iitio-.  do  not  lnvo  a  very  impoitant 
role.  However,  their  financial  means  may  be 
Inadequate  to  their  family  and  eomniuiiiiy 
re-non.siliililics. 

To  say  that  the  Federal  Governriient  mu.st 
do  more  for  children  and  youth,  especially 
given  the  President's  policies  on  cutting 
expenditures.  Immediately  raises  the  issue 
of  priorities.  Ihe  $304  billion  Federul  budget 
already  takes  more  th.in  20';  of  the  GNP. 
Tlie  Government  is,  however.  l;)Cle;iguercd  on 
ail  sides  by  dcmnnd  for  scores  of  billions  in 
additional  .spending.  But  there  is  al.^o  a 
reluctance  to  rai.se  taxes.  Tlie  competition 
for  available  budget  resources  L-;  brut  .1.  and 
If  the  young  are  to  receive  more,  oilier  pur- 
po.-^cs  will  have  to  receive  less.  Or,  taxes  will 
have  to  be  raised  to  finance  meritorlotis  nev; 
programs. 

Tlius,  if  children  and  youth  are  lo  get 
their  fair  share,  they  need  to  be  reiircscnted 
lietter  In  the  Congress  and  at  the  Executive 
OiTice  of  the  President.  Tlie  decl.-,lon-ni.  kers 
will  have  to  be  willing  to  provide  rnore 
money  for  family  planning,  education. 
health,  food  and  nutrition,  day  care,  wel- 
fare. Juvenile  delinqtiency  prevention,  and 
tlie  many  other  .services  for  the  siornSal  and 
the   exceptional    children   of   the   coinitry. 

During  a  sabbatical  In  1969-70  to  study  at 
the  Brookings  Institution,  I  had  occasion 
to  review  comprehensively  the  performance 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  regnrci  to 
Its  budgetary  priorities.  It  seems  fair  to 
say  that  In  the  Federal  budget  the  chlld.-en 
stiffer.  Tlie  Federal  Government  must  make 
hard  choices,  and  other  groups  lobby  more 
persuasively.  In  the  absence  of  an  effective 
advocacy  system  and  because  children  do 
not  vote.  It  Is  often  said  they  do  not  get  their 
fair  share,  even  though  they  are  the  largest 
single  group  among  the  poor  and  represent 
38  percent  of  the  entire  population. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  policy 
makers  or  the  people  of  the  country  under- 
stand the  extent  to  which  children  and  youth 
are  shortchanged  In  the  Federal  budgetary 
and  legislative  prcxiesses. 

Let  me  cite  some  facts:  From  1960  to 
1969,  during  the  New  Prontler-Great  Society 
years,  the  Federal  outlajrs  for  the  approxi- 
mately 80  million  children  and  youth  under 
age  21  Increased  by  about  $10.5  billion  to 
around  $14.1  billion.  The  total  averaged  out 
to  something  less  than  $180  per  head  for 
all  education,  health,  cash  benefits,  and 
other  special  assistance  per  child  and  youth. 
During  the  same  span  of  time.  1960-1969, 
Federal  benefits  and  services  for  person.': 
over  age  65  Increased  by  about  $20.9  billion 
to  $34.2  billion.  Federal  expenditures  for  the 
aged  averaged  about  $1,800  per  aged  person 
In  1969.  Thus  the  19  million  aged,  who  were 
only  one-fourth  as  large  a  group  as  children 
and  youth,  received  Increases  in  Federal 
benefits  and  services  more  than  twice  as 
large  in  absolute  terms  as  the  children  and 
youth.  And  per  person  Federal  aid  for  the 
aged  was  about  9.5  times  as  large  on  the 
average  In  1969  than  for  the  young.  Tliese 
figures  cover  only  benefit  and  service  pro- 
grams such  as  cash  benefits,  health  services, 
education,  training,  food,  housing  aid,  and 
the  like.  They  do  not  Include  allocations  of 
general  programs  such  as  defense,  law  en- 
lorcement,  aid  to  business,  etc.,  which  may 
less  directly  serve  or  benefit  both  the  aged 
and  the  young. 

The  more  recent  estimates  of  the  change 
from  fiscal  1969  to  the  budget  for  1975  a.s 
recommended  by  President  Nixon  show  a 
continuation  of  the  trend — and  even  a 
worsening  of  the  comparison.  Data  for  1975 
released  In  a  budget  "special  analysis"  (and 
somewhat  adjusted  by  me  to  Include  minor 
omitted  programs  and  to  exclude  outlays 
for  "elderly"  people  not  yet  65)  show  a  strik- 
ing increase  for  the  aged. 

The  estimated  Increase  In  Federal  outlays 
Tor  the  aged  in  the  6  Nixon  years  from  1969 
to  1975  Is  $40.2  billion.  Hence,  In  fiscal  1975 
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t:'tid  planned  Federal  outlays  for  the  aged 
will  be  $74.4  bl'illon,  or  en  average  of  more 
tlian  $3,500  for  every  one  of  the  21  million 
aged  persons  In  Federal  funds  alone.  Need- 
less to  say  tlie  budget  analyses  carefully 
bring  together  these  figures,  for  the  poli- 
ticians see  profit  in  catering  to  the  aged. 
There  is  iio  available  official  tabulation  of 
the  corresponding  Increase  for  children  and 
youth,  nor  of  the  aggregate  amount  spent 
for  their  benefit.  My  rough  estimate  of  their 
Increase  is  $13.9  billion  for  the  period  of 
fiscal  10G3  to  1075.  This  bnngs  their  total  In 
1975  to  about  S28  billion,  or  roughly  S.35il 
per  young  per.son — or  only  one-tenth  of  tiio 
per  person  outlay  for  aged  persons.' 

The  absolute  dollar  increase  in  the  6-year 
period  for  he  a^ted  is  $40.2  billion  versus 
only  !;13.9  bllUon  for  the  young,  so  the  aged 
got  three  times  as  much  In  total.  The  young, 
howe\er,  are  roughly  4  times  as  numerous — 
80-pIus  nitllion  vs.  21  million  aged.  Hence, 
the  increase  for  liie  aged  w.is  12  times  as 
much  per  capita  as  for  t!ie  young  Ui  llu? 
la.si  6  years. 

Over  12  million  of  the  chlldicn  and  youth 
are  In  poverty  (In  1972)  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated 3.7  million  aged  In  poverty  (In  1972), 
according  to  Census  esiim.ue--.  (The  20  per- 
cent inc.ease  in  .social  security  l^enefits  In 
1973  plus  the  enactment  In  1072  of  Federal 
Eupplenienial  security  Income  payments  for 
the  aped  sliould  pull  the  figure  lor  the  aged 
poor  down  sliarply  by  1974). 

Overall,  tiie  tucd  who  are  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  whole  populnt'on  in  fise.il  1975 
will  receive  24  percent  of  all  Federal  budget 
oiul..ys  in  special  assistance;  tiie  ehlldreii  and 
youth  who  are  -iS  of  the  pcjnihilion  will 
leceive  about  9  ;.  of  the  budj^et  In  tlieir  spe- 
cial profranis.  Moreover,  ilie  aged  receive  tlie 
j-Tcat  bulk  of  their  portion  In  cas/i;  tiie  chlld- 
len  and  you'll  are  being  credited  lur^iely  with 
educational,  manpower,  liealth.  and  other 
icrvicc.-i  for  which  teachers  and  otlier  adultj 
In  other  families  I'eally  get  the  money.  No 
one  kiiou.s  to  wliat  extent  the  children  and 
youtli  really  benefit  from  some  of  tliese  ex- 
penditures. A  httle  table  at  tlie  end  of  this 
paper  tuniniarizes  tlie  c.'mparati\-e  figures 
by  broad  category. 

The  foregoing  lllu.-::-iat!on  1  not  Ii:tended 
to  suggest  that  present  benefits  for  the  aged 
slioulC  be  cut  so  the  funds  can  be  given  to 
tlie  young.  It  is  Intended  to  sho.v  what  can 
be  done  by  a  determined  and  unred  group  of 
Hdvocates,  It  Is  conceivable  that  if  tlie  Gov- 
ernment locused  on  Its  people  priorities 
nie;in:nglully.  It  might  want  to  lavor  both 
the  young  and  the  aped  and  to  deemph.islze 
other  programs.  Expenditures  for  the  young 
are  probably  the  be.st  Investment  tlie  Uni:ed 
States  can  make  for  Its  future  strength  as 
a  Eoclet  y  and  Nation. 

The  facts  on  our  lailures  whh  our  children 
and  the  figures  from  the  budgets  suc.eest  that 
the  people  of  our  country  do  not  rare 
enough  about  tlieir  children  to  advocate  their 
cause  when  it  conies  to  money  If  they  do 
care,  they  do  not  know  how  to  get  their  leg;s- 
lators  and  their  Presidents  to  set  human  re- 
sources priorities  In  the  Federal  budiiei 
equitably  and  construct  Ivel v. 

The  Nixon  Administration  made  much 
propaganda  about  having  "changed  Priori- 
ties" by  having  reduced  "defense"  from  45 
percent  of  the  budget  In  1968  to  39  percen*  In 
1975,  aiid  having  infrra.^id  "Iniinan  re- 
sources" prccrams  from  32  percent  in  1968 
to  50  percent  in  1975.  They  include  In 
■•human  resources"  all  the  veterans'  pro- 
grams for  war-Injured  ex-servlceme:i  and 
nearly  all  the  $74  billion  In  cash,  medical. 
and  other  assistance  for  the  aped.  Tlie  latter 
benefits   really   are   a   torm   cl    "v.'elfare",   as 


'The  Consumers'  Price  Index  rose  24 7i 
from  calendar  1960  to  1969  and  about  35'"; 
from  1969  to  1974— thus  cutting  Into  the 
budget  Increases. 
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recent  press  ri'p;>r'..s  :-id'''t<ro  Pre-.Wfr.;  F<'f<l 
imd  his  stRtf  Hre  calling  thpin.  rather  than 
iiii  "Investment"  In  prodiicti\e  people,  as 
rlie  term  ■hLimci  rpiource^"  roiiucites 
t'.l>"'atlon.  healtii.  :iiid  relaicd  servlres  for 
'••lUilren  and  yourii  Aho  viii  becnme  produc- 
in  the  liit\ire  are  probably  the  most 
I'irie  ■■hitman  re.onrrf"  liivesTincnts  the 
■  iiifrj*  ci\ti  Dtake — but  fhe.^e  hive  been 
liifKlected.  ThL<i  sorl  nt  corruption  of  btidget 
prc--ontRtlons  l-ir  pnliticul  purposes  is  one 
■•i»use  ot  the  Governnie'i'.'^  biii  credtbUlry 
Jap  Such  comparisons  are  damaging  to  the 
iHiblic  well-being  hecav^e  they  mislead  tho 
ppople  abovit  budtret  priorities. 

My  Jornter  bo^-  ar  tbe  otHi^e  oi  l!ana(,em.^iit 
and  Biidset.  Dircnor  Roy  A.sh,  in  \Vashhigrt>in 
ha'^  'fceiitly  floatt-d  a  "ttial  bnlloon"  about  a 
posil'ole  effort  to  cut  back  som^  of  the  pro- 
srams  for  which  the  Nixon  Administration 
used  to  take  credit  He  ha>  jttjsesfed  p'<.-- 
?ible  rednci Ui!i.^,  ot  ail  thln!»5,  in  aid  tu 
Families  with  DepedentChildion.  social  .-cn- 
rity.  and  revenue  sharing 

Senator  Proxniire.  alnio^-  iinniltaneouil'. . 
called  attention  to  a  little-known  tax  loop- 
hole by  which  big  biislue-s  cotild  change 
acconntlng  practice^  fur  Inventories  and 
reali7e  $6  to  $9  billion  of  tax  breaks  this 
year.  This  would  be  on  top  of  ■'iGO  billion  of 
tjvc  loopholes  which  previously  have  been 
Identified  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee The  Ford  Adnunislratlnn  Is'  promoting 
more  tax  loirpholes  for  bvi^;iie'>  rather  than 
(I  '>int'  them — at  the  .smdic  'tnie  that  i'  pro- 
poses to  cut  "people "  programs.  If  the 
Treasury  and  Chairman  Wilbtir  Mills  could 
close  half  tlie  Federal  tax  loopholes,  nov  in 
existence,  the  Government  could  finance  new 
programs  for  children  and  youth  which 
uoiild  change  our  "cctety  lor  the  better  in  a 
remarkable  way. 

Thus  It  beconifs  c'enr  that  p.t  tlie  center  of 
the  problem  of  the  neglect,  of  priorities  for 
I  lUldren  and  yoiitti  is  the  L=sue  of  reorder- 
insT  the  budgetary  ;>iioritles  of  the  rotnitrv 
One  Important  recinninfudation  of  the  1070 
While  House  Conference  on  Children  in  tlii.s 
regard  wa.s  that  "At  the  national  level  .  .  . 
the  proportion  of  our  trro.^.?  national  product 
dt.-votert  to  public  e-vpenditures  for  childrc'i 
rtiid  youth  be  increa^cfl  bv  at  least  50'.  dur- 
ing the  next  decade,  and  that  the  proportKu 
oi  the  Federal  bud:::ct  devoted  to  children 
be  at  least  doublfd  diiriiig  that  period.  "  In 
the  6  years  .since  VHi9.  the  share  of  chlklrori 
and  youth  In  the  Federal  budget  has  roiu- 
only  from  8  to  !»'  .  The  troal  su'^qested  by 
the  White  Hon=e  Contcrence  wotild  be  to 
reach  16  percent  cu  tlic  Federal  budget  by 
1  ."81) 

Wlien  the  Federal  pro,'ranis  and  the  Staie 
and  local  proar.ims  are  taken  Into  account 
v.lth  what  the  fairullei  themselve.s  can  fi- 
nance, the  Inadequacv  cif  the  provisions  for 
the  young  1.,  .strlkmelv  hl^hlli;hted  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  probably  4  or  5  times  ajs 
many  children  as  a^ed  per^^on.^  living  in 
po'.erty  In  1974. 

This  .situation  Is  furtlitr  :f.:uT.n.afed  by  the 
huae  di.sparities  which  prevail  among  the 
States  (up  to  two  and  one-half  f old  i  In  total 
public  per  child  outlays  for  education,  which 
Is  very  Important  There  are  sharp  diiTerences 
In  fi.scal  capacity  within  States,  for  example, 
between  ,suburbs  and  central  cities  or  rural 
area.s.  Children  In  disadvantaged  area-s  need 
coinpen.satorv"  .services  of  hlch  order  to 
■  ■.ercome  their  oriier  deceits.  The  problem 
I  i  disadvantaged  children  In  low  Income 
:ireas  with  hl^h  concentration  ol  dlsadvan- 
ta,'ed  children  (and  ot  disadvantaged  par- 
ents, too)  are  not  likely  to  be  solved  unless 
substantial  adaiaonul  resources  are  provided 
•rom  State  and  Feder  il  budcets  for  a  broad 
riiii'.'e  of  cash  benefns  Hnd  services.  Some 
^•ates  do  not  have  tlie  fiscal  capacity  or 
the  wilUnyness  to  equalise  spending,  let  alone 
*<}  provide  extra  funds  for  compensatorv  serv- 
!■  e^  in  the  heavllv  dl.-advantaucd  communl- 
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lliis  is  not  Ju^t  u  pr;)blejii  In  bud-;ciar\ 
arithmetic.  We  know'  that  low  support  for 
benefits  and  services  for  children  is  often 
associated  with  hisjh  failure.'  in  education 
and  fretjuently  with  hlu:h  rates  of  delln- 
cjueiicv — and  poverty  in  later,  adult  life.  Un- 
derinvestment in  children  thus  generates  a 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  welfarism. 

In  a  lar^e  mcastire.  we  have  the  sort  of 
socieiy  that  wo  .ire  wilhrj;  to  pay  for  In  our 
taxes.  Ho'.v  v.e  ci-re  for  our  children  today 
determines  the  condlt.on  of  our  society  a 
generation  hence.  Privaie  action  and  lor.al 
public  action  1.';  on  the  whole  in'-uificieiit  to 
overcome  the  externalities  which  individual 
iclf-seeklng  venerates.  Realtstlcally,  the  na- 
tional Government  Is  the  only  entity  witli 
the  money  cap.'sclfv  and  the  power  to  eivt; 
;ill  our  children  a  fair  start  lu  life. 

7 he  I'atuve  of  tlic  ta-k  ahead  i-  made  dear 
by  rome  of  the  plan=  and  prlnrit-ie.':  thar 
were  voiced  by  the  Couieience  r>n  Children 
held  In  \Vashin>:lon  in  December  1970.  M;.' 
own  analysis  of  the  priority  poll  taken  ."t 
the  CiiUdren's  Coio'erence  iug'/ests  the  fol- 
lowing action  needs,  more  or  less  in  the  order 
listed'  f'omprehea-ive  .ser-,:ces.  especially  for 
young  children:  aciWn  to  eliminate  racl.'=m: 
action  10  improve  educa;ioii;  creation  of  or- 
?anlied  effort-^  to  follow  throu^ih  on  tlie 
recommcndatlon.s;  reorderhi';  of  our  national 
priC'ritie-  to  accord  'jreatcr  weight  to  chil- 
dren and  youth;  organizailon  for  child  ad- 
\oc;icy  at  the  local,  State  and  nailonal  levels; 
comprehensh  e  health  services  for  mothers 
and  children;  Justice  for  children;  etc. 

The  passage  of  time  has  onlv  confirmed 
(he  Insight  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Confer- 
ence— t", en  thoii,'h  tiie  NIxon  .\dmlnlstrarton 
did  not  Identify  wl'h  the  reco.nmendatlon.s 
of  the  Conference  President  Nixon  had  con- 
lened 
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Friday.  March   21    1975 

Ml'.  HAPRINOTON  Mr.  S))C;ike:-.  ;ts 
the  enori'v  cn.sis  continues,  the  debate 
over  regulation  of  private  utihties  and 
tile  need  for   public   utilities   rages   on 

Ic  seem.s  to  me  that  not  only  at  the 
Stale  level,  but  also  at  the  Federal  level, 
this  is  an  i.s.sue  which  crie.s  out  for  inno- 
vative policies.  An  article  anpenied  in  the 
March  i.ssue  of  Fortune  hy  Carol  J. 
Loomis,  "For  The  Utilities  It's  A  Fight 
For  Survival."  which  at  least  in  the  sen.se 
of  its  description  of  the  desperate  finan- 
cial situation  of  private  utilities  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  of  us  conimitled  to 
rcspoii.sibility  aridre.ssing  the  is.sue  of  the 
structure  of  the  utility  industry  in  our 
counti-y. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
.second  half  of  the  article  in  the  RECORn 
at  this  time  m  the  hope  that  it  will  heli) 
fuifhcr  a  productive  debate 

Tlie  text  follows: 

I  HI    FlN.^NC  i.\r.  PostiioN  "(■  Pbiv.vte 

UriLrru.s 
rm    TAsr  fOR  a  i.s-rcriciNr  p.JtvitN 

^\  hat  v.'oiild  It  take  to  get  the  stocks  bai'k 
up  to  at  least  book — to  restore  to  this  Indus- 
try wh.it  Is  known  .ns  "financial  Integrity"? 
Most  analysts  and  utility  e.xecutives  seem  to 
have  a  tinlform  ai:swer  to  that  question.  They 
claim  that  In  today's  market,  with  long-term 
government  secxirUles  yielding  clase  to  8  per- 
cent  and   A-utility   bonds   around   9'^    per- 
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<e..i.  !ir.e-f  .rs  are  going  to  want  a  15  pei- 
cen!  return  or  better  on  utility  stocks  before 
they  will  accept   the  risks  of  owiung  them 

In  other  words,  .so  this  theory  has  it,  the 
stocks  would  .sell  at  book  if  the  companies 
were  carnitig  15  percent  or  more  on  equity 
and  could  be  e:vpected  to  hold  on  to  that  rc- 
iiirti.  Tliaf  15  percent  is  at  least  two  or  thret- 
peiceiita_-e  points  better  than  mo'.t  utilities 
l;av>  been  earning  lately,  and  for  lliat  nialter 
more  than  they  have  evci  earned 

1'.  Is  al-o  probubly  more  thMU  mo.st  regu- 
l.'or.i  .ire  re.idy  to  let  them  earn.  Some  reg- 
ulit'.rs.  to  be  sure,  do  not  really  question 
thill  l;i  i.t-rccot  m^y  be  needed;  they  simply 
n  k  h';.v  th.y  r'e  e\er  lo  put  throueh  tii-' 
rale  iiu  rf;'scs  that  would  mal;e  It  possible 
O'l-.-'rs,  dwd.'.Sniiu;  the  nies-a.-c  ooniln-  irotn 
fi;-*  mui!;et.  qu-.-s-iou  v.h.eiher  a  return  tluu 
l.mli  Is  ei:!ter  nece?--Rry  or  just:  "I  think 
tlie  I'.arkei  l.s  txi  perce'it  psychological  anv- 
\s  >y— a  lot  UKe  ladle;;"  f.^.shlons.""  sa\s  Loul- 
J.  Carter,  a  Pennsylvania  commissioner  given 
to  fiuih  oveislmpliricatlons.  "It  we  gave  the 
uiilltles  13  percent,  they  would  he  dolns  bei- 
ler  than  liie  industrials.  Whv  .should  a  nio- 
r.opoly  get  to  do  that  well.'  Besides,  can  yop, 
d<-inonstritte  to  me  th:it  1.S  percent  will  gei 
the  utilities  all  the  c.\pitiii  ihev  need'.'" 

Tlie  pioposition  is  not  demonstrable.  Nor 
c.oi  it  be  denied  that  1,S  percent,  by  historical 
standards.  Is  a  lot  for  a  monopolv  Industrv. 
u  hli'h  after  all  Is  not  subject  to  the  normul 
di.sclplines  of  compeiition  and  v.ho.se  etn- 
ciency  is  not  easily  measured.  There  is  no 
rial  way  of  felling.  In  fact,  ho'.v  much  of  the 
utiliM'js"  problems  are  the  fault  of  manage- 
tnent. 

One  opinion  on  that  subject  comes  from 
John  F.  Chikis,  a  vice  pre.siden'  of  Kidder. 
re;.bodv  and  a  former  banker  wlio  Ims  spent 
year.s  advising  both  industrial  and  uli;i[y 
corporations  on  their  capltall/;it:ons,  and  1- 
consldered  a  rankin^-  expert  on  u.illilfs 
Ciiilds  says  he  has  coiKluded  tlnit  rlic  Indu:  - 
try  1.S  neither  better  nor  wor.-e  n>.:ina;.'ed  thati 
other  industries,  neitlur  more  elUcient  nor 
leso.  Nevertheless,  even  if  that  is  true  as  a 
generality,  it  ts  not  nece.s.sarily  a  consolation 
to  a  regulator  trying  to  decide  rates  for  a 
.specliic  utllitj.  Some  re.:ulators  see  them- 
selves as  being  asUed  for  15  percent  on  a  kind 
of  -cost-plus"  basis  and  find  It  very  friis- 
tr.t"o,u;  indeed 

THE    DIVIOfND    TilAf    W  .VS    NOT 

K\en  so.  no  re,julator,  \\haU'ver  his  opinion 
ol  that  15  percent,  can  simply  close  his  eyes 
today  to  those  below-book  prices  or  to  the 
general  stute  of  the  market  for  utility  ,securi- 
ties.  This  market,  fir-i  recoL'nizlng  the  utili- 
ties' dilliculiies  with  intiatlun.  then  their 
problems  In  adjusting  to  .skyrocketing  fuel 
costs,  has  been  in  mounting  trouble  for  years 
Then  last  April  came  an  event  that,  lii  the 
•Aords  of  Donald  C.  Cook,  chairman  of  Ameri- 
can Electric  Power.  crystal!i;ed  the  markef.s 
fears  in  much  the  same  wav  one  particle  too 
many  would  crystallize  a  supersuurated  so- 
luiloii.  Consolidated  Edison  announced  that 
1'  '•  oulcl  omit  its  dividend. 

No  private  utility  escaped  tlio  force  of  tliat 
i)low.  fur  It  destroyed  the  notion  that  utility 
dividends  are  inviolate.  It  also  pretty  much 
destroved  v. hat  was  left  of  tlie  market  for 
utility  securities.  By  September.  li(74.  the 
average  utility  stock  w  ii.s  'rading  ai  about  4(i 
percent  of  its  level  ten  years  earlier.  In  that 
decade,  the  utilities  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  lost  an  eitimated  *100  iillUon 
In  market  value. 

,\    NtW    "PRODfCT    OF    INtC/t'ITY' 

.Since  the  Con  Ed  announcement,  some 
u'llitles  have  at  limes  been  forced  out  of  the 
market  altogether.  Others  have  reduced  the 
sb'e  of  new  i<:sTies.  liave  settled  for  short  ma- 
turities on  bonds  when  they  needed  long. 
and  have  paid  underwriters  unheard-of  fees 
to  nieri'handlsp  their  securities.  They  have 
'.vooed  Investors  with  all  m^mner  of  sweeten- 
ers-.   Bonds  have   been   made   nonrefund;vble 
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lot  ten  years  Preferred  stocks  have  b^^n  ^\'- 
ted  wlih  sinking  funds.  throui,:h  wlilcii  par- 
tial amounts  of  the  storks  are  redeemed 
periodically.  Until  1974.  prcferrcds  were  gen- 
erally assumed  to  be  perpetual:  nobody  could 
have  even  conceived  that  a  .^inking  fund 
woujd  become  essential. 

And  interest  rates,  of  cour.se.  have  b'cn 
onerous.  "Tlie  companies  have  iiad  to  put  vir- 
tually everything  tliey  owned  on  the  table.'' 
s.-iys  Thomas  A  Saunders,  a  partner  of  Mor- 
gan Stanley  &  Co.  For  exiimple,  Ohio  Power, 
a  subsldl.iry  of  AnierKau  Electric  Po'.ver,  sold 
preferred  stock  in  December  with  an  interest 
rate  of  14  percent.  Donald  Cook  practically 
rose  from  his  chair  recentlv  as  he  talked 
about  his  reaction  to  that.  "It  made  me  mis- 
erable. I've  never  ftlt  so  terrible  before  or 
since.  The  Idea  of  14  percent  money!  When 
we  v.cre  reorganizing  tlie  electric-utility  in- 
dustiy  in  the  late  ';iO  s  and  early  ■40's  [Cook 
was  tiien  on  the  staff  of  the  SEC],  a  7  percent 
preferred  was  regarded  as  a  product  of  in- 
lC]Ulty  And  here  we  are,  this  great  com- 
pany. EtlUng  a  14  percent  preferred." 

Willie  the  utuiiles  were  twisting  ihcm- 
selvcs  Into  knots  to  sell  senior  securities,  the 
inai'Ket  for  new  issues  of  common  stock  dis- 
appeared almost  entirely  for  a  while.  During 
last  summer,  only  a  relatively  few  utilities 
sold  common,  typically  In  amounts  smaller 
than  they  had  wished.  Then,  in  September, 
Wall  Street  pulled  olf  what  seemed  to  many 
of  Its  denizens  a  miracle:  11  sold  i?166  million 
of  S<nithern  Cc.  common. 

Uiiforlunately.  the  splendor  of  this  miracle 
may  not  have  been  too  apparent  to  the  com- 
pany's stockholders,  who  may  be  pardoned  if 
they  noticed  instead  that  the  stock  was  sold 
at  half  of  book  value  and  at  a  very  high 
underwriting  cost  of  8  percent.  Still,  after 
the  Soutliern  deal,  the  frequencv  of  utility- 
stock  offerings  picked  up.  (Utility  stocks  in 
the  secondary  market  also  gained  some 
strength,  becoming  particularly  strong  in 
eaily  January.  In  part  It  appears  because  In- 
vestors anticipated  measures  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  help  the  industry.) 

rOR    MATURE    STOCKIKJT.DFr.S    O.Nl  "i 

The  prospcctu-ts  accompanying  these  of- 
fc!  Ings  cannot  be  accused  of  painting  a 
bright  picture.  The  SEC  today  typically  re- 
quires that  a  utility  prospectus  begin  wltli  a 
very  pointed  description  of  the  strains  af- 
fecting both  the  company  In  question  and 
the  Industry  These  summaries  sometimes 
have  the  flavor  of  those  warnings  that  appear 
in  movie  bills:  "For  mature  audiences  only." 
Institutions  have  apparently  got  the  mes- 
sage. In  tlie  last  year  they  have  for  the  most 
part  .stayed  clear  o'  ntility  new  Issues,  ex- 
cept In  the  cases  of  the  strongest  companies 
(n:any  of  which  are  based  In  Texas,  where 
the  regulatory  climate  h.as  been  particularly 
favorable) . 

It  has  been  left  to  Individual  Itivc.^tors  to 
fill  the  gap.  They  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  lure  of  hleh  yldds  (the  Southern  Co. 
issue  offered  a  yield  of  nearly  15  percent) 
and.  In  some  cases  no  dtmbt,  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  securities  salesmen  telling  them 
wh.it  a  great  deal  Is  within  their  grasp.  The 
salcr'nien  may  sometimes  have  been  moti- 
vated hy  more  than  normal  amounts  of  self- 
interest;  typically  their  payotT  for  selling  a 
utllHv  new  Issue  has  been  close  to  double 
that  apnlylng  to  a  comparable  sale  of  a  listed 
slock  The  dominant  seller  of  utility  stocks 
In  tlitse  difficult  times  has  been  Merrill 
Lynch,  whose  sales  force,  as  one  envious  com- 
petitor p'lt  It  recentlv,  "could  distribute 
ti.'iny  footlockers  if  tliats  what  needed  to  be 
'listi'lbuted," 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  a  lot  of  Individual 
Investors  who  have  been  buying  utility  new 
Issues  do  not  fully  understand  the  depth  of 
the  Industry's  trouliles,  nor  even  vaguely  un- 
derstand the  Implications  of  .sales  below  book 
value.  Many  Investors  who  gobbled  up  that 
litllwethir  Southern  Co.  ls.sue,  for  example. 
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cannot  ha'-o  hc^'i  prepared  for  the  'pad  ■>.  (  ws 
thai  has  come  since  Southern's  fourth-quar- 
ter per-share  earnings  fell  to  a  third  of  their 
1973  level  (partly  because  of  dilution).  Us 
classy  dividend  wa.s  not  earned  for  that  quar- 
ter, and  its  largest  unit,  Georgia  Power,  be- 
gan  making   those   noises   about   Insolvency. 

It  Is  worth  noting  both  that  the  Southern 
Co  Is  a  holding  company  coming  under  the 
SEC's  Jurisdiction,  and  that  the  commission 
did  its  bit,  as  it  has  recently  done  In  other 
cases,  to  facilitate  that  sale  of  stock  Spe- 
cifically, the  commission  waived  Us  rules  re- 
quiring underwriters  to  bid  competitively  on 
the  offering,  allowing  them  to  form  a  gi- 
gantic group.  This  arrangement  permitted 
an  equally  gigantic  selling  effort,  partici- 
pated in  by  almost  all  of  Wall  Street. 

It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  the  Holding 
Company  Act  requires  the  SEC  to  act  In  the 
Interests  of  both  utility  customers  and  In- 
vestors, a  task  obviously  growing  more  for- 
midable every  day.  The  commission's  role  In 
facilitating  the  Southern  sale  almost  cer- 
tainly benefited  the  company's  customers. 
Whether  it  benefited  the  company's  Inves- 
tors, new  or  old,  seem.5  quite  another 
question. 

BECYCI.IKG    ELZCTRODOLLARS 

Utility  Investors  may  at  least  feel  com- 
forted that  their  dividends  are  a  matter  to- 
day not  Just  of  personal  concern,  but  of 
rather  general  concern  as  well.  In  the  king- 
dom of  utilities,  dividends  are  all-Important. 
They  are.  more  than  that,  part  of  a  ritual.  In 
which  a  utility  regularly  pays  out  money 
that  It  cannot  at  all  spare  In  order  to  induce 
Investors  to  give  It  a  bit  more  money  back. 

Utility  customers  frequently  do  not  under- 
stand the  Importance  of  this  ritual,  and 
tend,  at  moments  of  crisis,  to  blast  the 
utilities  for  kowtowing  to  their  stockholders. 
■What  the  customers  do  not  realize  is  that 
If  the  utilities  do  not  pay  dividends,  they 
will  never  maiiage  to  raise  money  in  the 
market  for  construction.  Con  Ed  knows  about 
that;  It  probably  could  not  right  now  raise 
one  dime  from  Investors,  at  least  not  whli- 
out  almost  giving  away  the  company. 

Wall  Street  knows  all  about  that,  too.  and 
It  shivers  at  the  prospect  of  "another  Con 
Ed."  Said  Frederick  B.  'Whlttemore,  a  partner 
of  Morgan  Stanley,  at  an  SEC  hearing  In 
January:  "We  are  all  severely  concerned  right 
now  that  sometime  In  the  next  three  or  four 
months  some  other  major  utilltj  Is  going  to 
have  to  [omit  a  dividend  I,  In  companies 
where  we  have  some  Influence  we  are  .  .  . 
trying  to  equip  them  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  what  that  kind  of  change  In  dividend 
would  mean.  The  utility  Industry  does  not 
need  another  Con  Edison.  'We're  deathly 
afraid  It  will  get  one.  I'm  not  sure  that  fi- 
nancing can  continue  if  it  does." 

BRroCES   THAT   KEEP  GETTING   LONC.ER 

Onto  such  thoughts — near  prayers,  actu- 
ally— the  commercial  bankers  hang  a  heart- 
felt amen.  Their  stake  In  the  industry  is  at 
the  moment  huge,  for  as  the  utilities  have 
been  rebuffed  in  their  bids  to  get  long-term 
capital,  they  have  borrowed  ever  growing 
sums  from  the  banks.  At  the  end  of  1974.  the 
large  banks  that  report  weekly  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  had  $8  6  billion  out  in  loans  lo 
utilities,  up  almost  $3  billion  from  a  ye.ir 
earlier. 

Normally,  bank  loans  to  utilities  ;ire  con- 
sidered "bridge"  financing;  I.e..  the  utilities 
borrow  this  money  while  building  a  plant;  on 
its  completion,  they  go  to  the  long-term 
market  for  permanent  money.  But  today,  it  Is 
the  bank  loans  that  are  looking  rather  per- 
manent. 

One  bank  claiming  to  be  unconcerned 
about  all  this  is  First  National  City,  which 
appears  to  have  more  than  $1  billion  out  to 
the  utilities  and  is  a  major  lender,  for  ex- 
ample, to  Georgia  Power  (whose  short-term 
loans,  from  all  banks,  recently  got  almo.-i  to 
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'.300  million) .  Says  Reuben  F  Richards,  Citi- 
bank's executive  vice  president  in  charge  of 
US  banking:  "We  see  this  mainly  as  a  timing 
problem  " 

Thomas  H  O'Brien,  the  hank"s  specialist 
In  titiljty  lending,  adds:  ""Basically,  we  feel 
our  utility  portfolio  Is  "nionpy-good."  Sure, 
on  some  loans  we"re  probably  not  going  to 
get  paid  In  si<  months.  It  may  lake  a  year. 
But  I  really  don"t  think  we  have  to  stay 
awake  worrying  about  it  too  much.'"  O'Brien 
says  he  still  thinks  of  his  utility  loans  as 
bridge  financing.  Then  wryly:  "The  bridge  Is 
Just  getting  longer,  that's  all." 

Other  bankers  are  not  as  sanguine  about 
their  loans,  but  canno*.  quite  see  what  they 
c:in  do  to  get  them  paid  off.  One  banker  1-^ 
not  even  certain  a  bank  could  ccme  ou"l 
v.holP  in  bankruptcy  prccecdlngs  against  a 
ntility  He  s:"iys.  "'We  have  all  learned  from 
tlie  Penn  Central  bankruptcy  that  when 
yo  ir're  dealing  witli  a  very  ba.'-ic  public  need, 
rights  of  user.L — shippers  and  commuters  In 
the  Penn  Central's  civse — may  be  Judged  by 
the  courts  to  come  ahead  of  the  rlcrlits  of 
creditors.  I  guess  we  might  conceivably  fnc'? 
that   danger   with   the   utilities,   too." 

Every  banker  knows  precisely  what  not  to 
do  with  a  major  utility  today,  and  that  Is  i.,i 
Interfere  with  pavments  of  Us  dividend. 
Another  dividend  omission  by  a  big  utility 
might  indeed  v. reck  the  long-term  financing 
market,  and  in  that  case  the  utilities  mlgh". 
never  get  out  of  tlie  banks.  Tiie  banks'  In- 
terest In  protecting  thenvseives  Is  perhap- 
the  best  guarantee  Investors  have  that  the:: 
dividends  will  keep  on  coming 

TIIF    CON'Se.MKR    MAT    PAY    Dt.iRIV 

Obviously,  the  utilities  tiiemselves  can 
tai'.e  steps  to  escape  banV:rnptcv — "If  they 
don't."  says  one  utility  director,  "It's  Jusi  bad 
management" — and  the  steps  most  have 
chosen  are  to  cut  back  on  new  construction. 
National  Economic  Research  Associates,  a 
firm  that  has  done  extensive  amounts  of  util- 
ity '■esearch,  recently  cmipiled  data  for 
about  100  major  utilities  and  found  that,  a=. 
of  December,  they  had  cut  tlielr  construc- 
tion budgets  through  1978  by  $21  billion 
(close  to  one-fourth  of  tlieir  original  budg- 
ets). The  generating  capacity  canceled  or 
po.5tponed  amounted  lo  170.000  meg.iwatts, 
of  which  110,000  was  nuclear.  (Currently  the 
priva'e  utilities  in  total  have  about  375.0(>i) 
megawatts  of  capacity,  30,000  of  it  nuclear  1 

There  is  no  question  that  such  cutbacks 
pose  a  serious  threat  of  power  shortages 
However,  the  Industry's  reserve  capacity  K 
at  the  nv,men'  large  and  Us  regional  power 
grids  v.cll  organized.  There  will  not  necessar- 
ily '  ^  shortages  Lf  the  growth  of  demand  fo: 
electricity  slows.  Furthermore,  the  utilltle.' 
themselves,  given  a  little  forewarning  and 
the  wherewithal,  can  at  some  point  aiiead 
move  quickly  to  get  capacity  by  puttiiii::  li 
combustion  turbines.  The  disadvantage  of 
these,  however,  ts  th.'it  tiiey  burn  oil — an  ex- 
pensive grade  at  that^ — and  burn  It  Inelii- 
clently;  they  would  never  be  chosen  as  tlie 
optimum  kind  of  base  capacity.  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  if  cutbacks  today  must  later  be 
competisated  for  by  capacity  rus'ncd  Into 
place,  the  consumer  will  pay  dearly. 

THE  CHANCES  OF  POWER  SHORTACrS 

Tiie  consumer  plainly  seems  no  longer  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  reserve  margins  that  the 
industry  is  accustomed  to  maintaining.  So  hi 
that  respect,  tlie  cutbacks  may  be  In  t'lno 
with  public  opinion.  71ie  Industry  has  been 
operating  with  reserves  above  20  percent 
many  utility  men  now  see  these  falling  t. 
10  »o  15  percent.  An  Industry  study  of  <  ondl- 
tlons  in  one  region.  Nc.v  Er.cl.iud.  indicates 
that  a  21  percent  reserve  carries  with  it  tlie 
probnblllty  t'nat  power  will  be  lost  once  every 
ten  years  At  a  15  percent  reserve,  the  prob- 
ability clianges  to  once  every  eighteen 
montlis. 

Maybe  that  Is  a  deterioration  of  service 
li.at  consumers  liad  tliey  the  chance  t«  vote. 
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would  hnppUy  Ri.cept  Ui  exchange  for  lowor 
cicctrlclty  bills.  Ma}  be  they  will  even  tolerate 
rotatlni'  brow-nouts  or  blackoxits.  Then,  utaln. 
maybe  the  proopect  of  these  Is  tolerable,  but 
the  reality  Is  not.  In  any  case,  says  Herman 
O.  Ro^iemaii,  an  economist  with  National  Eco- 
JioiulG  Res(?arch  A.=£oclates.  such  ma'-lnga 
»>r!nt^'  to  hl3  mlr.d  the  dccllulug  d.ivs  of  the 
Roman  Empire — 'the  roads  overgrown,  the 
aqueducts  not  working,  the  public  baths  rot 
fiiliv  operative  " 

When  you  get  rlfht  down  to  It,  the  remark- 
able thing  about  the  construction  cutbacks 
Is  not  tliat  they  have  gone  eo  far,  but  that 
they  have  not  gone  further.  Georgia  Power, 
thou^'h  m  teirlble  trouble,  i.s  planning  to 
spend  $500  million  on  construction  this  year. 
Virginia  Electric  &  Power,  whirli  sold  stock  In 
Octooer  at  a  c.ilamltous  50  percent  of  bock 
value,  has  a  1975  con.struv-tlon  budget  of  al- 
most as  much.  All  over  »he  countrv  almilfir 
scripts  are  btlng  followed.  All  over  the  couii  ■ 
try,  therefore,  utility  stockholders  are.  In  ef- 
fect, subsidizing  electricity  user.s.  Why  aif 
the  companies  letting  thii  happen  to  their 
stockholders.'  Why  do  they  not  simply  draw 
the  line,  refuse  to  sell  stock  at  these  price-, 
and  stop  building  altogether? 

Utility  men  retri-ter  horror  at  the  very 
thought,  citing  their  legal  obli^.ttlon  to  seiv 
But  the  reguhulni;  commls-slons  also  have  a 
leyal  obligation,  as  a  key  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion puts  It,  to  pcruilt  'rate.-;  which  enable 
the  company  to  operate  sncccs'JuHy.  to  main- 
tain Its  financial  Integrity,  to  attract  capital, 
and  to  compensate  Its  Inveslors  for  the  risk- 
asoumed."  All  thl.<?.  furthermore,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  acid  tc-;t  of  the  competitive 
niiirketplBce  Obviously,  the  regulators  ar 
not  living  up  to  their  iiid  of  the  bargnin 
Aren't  the  utIlitUs  therefore  relieved  of  their 
obligation  also'' 

Bur.  say  the  utlll!;.  men.  If  t>e  full  to  .ser\o 
we  will  be  taken  over  by  the  city,  or  the  stalo, 
or  somebody.  So  what.'  the  aii.swcr  itocs.  The 
courts  have  held  that  governnient.s  tiikln/ 
over  properties  must  pay  -ju-st  compeii.=.atioir 
fur  them.  In  the  c.^e  of  the  utlUtits,  would 
that  not  be  at  least  hook  value,  or  even  re- 
placement value,  which  would  be  stUl  hl^-h- 
er>  Would  not  the  ffockholder.s  then  br 
hi'Mi-r  oir  than  they  :ire    now? 

THE    Cl'STOMlR   COAWJS    »IR>J 

ihe  utility  executive?  really  Imve  no 
iin.Svvers  to  these  question.-;  It  Is  pretty  c'.enr 
that  thev  do  not  .spend  .i  whole  lot  of  time 
w.-irryl',-  about  such  rnutttrs  Savs  Chnrle.s  A 
Benore.  a  u'llity  r.naU  >t  with  Mitchell, 
Hutchlns  Inc  :  -I  see  the  utilltlei  as  having' 
a  trlan,-uh»r  re-^ponslbiliiy— to  their  cu.^- 
lomers.  their  employees,  and  their  stock- 
holders. Td  stiess  they  kind  of  answer  to 
the  customer  first. "•  Tliat  will  no  doubt 
strike  mativ  customers  a.s  hilarious.  Never- 
theless, all  that  has  been  tiolnt:  ou  sticge.sts 
it's  tnie. 

Many  utllUv  exeoMti-t;.  It  -should  Ik-  .=^ald 
In  their  behalf,  are  encourau'ed  to  be  patient 
ttxlav  out  of  the  belief  that  rek-ulators  are 
niovliitf  In  their  direction.  There  Is  somethin,' 
to  that.  Rate  decisions  have  latelv  become 
more  k'enerous.  and  more  timely  But  Infla- 
tion and  that  problem  called  "remilatory  laj;"' 
are  together  still  a  tremendous  burden,  often 
making  it  impossible  for  a  titility  to  earn 
what  a  commission   actually   allows   It. 

Some  utility  e\ecutlvc«  have  also  been 
iiicouraged  by  the  dowuwaid  movement  ol 
Interest  rate«!.  The  trend  '.•.  ill  reduce  costj» 
•md  may.  In  addition,  cut  the  r.i'e  of  return 
that  Investors  require  on  utility  common 
socks.  No  doubt  some  of  the  January 
.strength  In  these  stocks  rellected  wh;it  was 
happening  to  Interest  rates.  But  long-term 
bond  rates  are  still  at  very  high  leveN.  e.spe- 
cliilly  for  those  utilities  Judged  to  be  the 
••hftklcst.  The  market  h:is  been  draw  ing  larpe 
distinctions  abrmt  ••quaHty"  for  some  time 
now.  and  it  dc-e-   -.o'  seem  re.idy  to  stop. 


EXTFNSIONS  Or  KtM.NRKS 

AN    OlToP.r UNITY    I  OST 

11  Is  hard.  Indeed,  to  find  anything  todav 
ihM  is  very  encouraging  about  the  utilities' 
Situation,  and  perhaps  nowhere  Is  that  fact 
causing  greater  worry  than  In  Wf.'^hlnjjton. 
The  Administration  is  appalled  by  the 
damage  that  the  construction  cuibaci-^  are 
doing  to  the  nations  energy  program.  That 
110.000  tucgawatts  of  nuclear  capacity 
c.mceled  or  postponed  had  the  potential 
of  reducing  US.  demand  for  oil  by  3.3  mU- 
Iion  barrels  a  day:  that's  equivalent  to  5:j 
percent  of  current  oil  imi-oits  a'ld  300  pcr- 
cc!-.t  of  imports  from  the  Middle  East.  In 
addition.  Washington  c.=tnnot  help  but  be 
dismayed  by  the  unernploymeni  and  capltal- 
sponcJIng  consequences  of  a  S21-billlon  cut- 
back in  coustrucrion.  In  mo.^t  rei'essions,  the 
ti'ilities'  capltiil  spending  has  been  of  great 
support  lo  the  cco.somv;  this  vear  Uio  sup- 
pf'i  t  will  be  reduced. 

til  January,  in  the  Presidents  Stute  of  the 
Union  message,  the  Administration  put  for- 
ward a  detailed  plan  to  help  the  utUltlei 
The  mo>t  significant  part  of  this  plan  pro- 
po.ses  federal  laws  that  would  require 
reguliitors  to  .speed  up  their  prucesslng  of  rate 
ca.-^e>  and  to  liber.ihrp  iheir  nUe-maklng  pol- 
icies. Congress  mav  re^^lst  the  legislation  a-; 
Inflationary,  and  state  regulators  may  resist 
Intencrence  from  Washhitton.  On  the  other 
hand,  'ome  regulators  mliiht  like  to  see  the 
leds  take  over  the  role  of  the  bad  euys 

Some  regulators,  in  fact,  would  fiUe  u,  .see 
the  federal  government  do  more  than  It  has 
propo.^ed.  There  nre  all  sorto  of  proposal.^ 
around  today  to  ea.se  the  uiilltics'  linanclal 
problem -perhaps  through  direct  government 
lending,  or  uu  RFC-t\po  opeintluu.  or  crcdi'- 
allocntion  programs. 

One  proposal  that  has  received  partleular 
attention  comes  from  Wiillam  O.  Rosenber" 
chairman  oi  the  Michigan  commission  and 
a  Ripubhcan.  He  advocateb  federally  guar- 
anteed bonds  and  federal  purchases  of  pre- 
ferred stock,  both  of  which  he  considers  ab- 
solutely essential  If  th.-  ullllrii-s,  especially 
the  Industry's  real  cripples,  are  to  tiud  it  pos- 
sible to  raise  money  for  construction. 

Most  ut  Uities  seem  to  be  sklrtUh  about  fed- 
eral aid  of  any  kind,  and  It  Is  Indeed  not  par- 
tlculurly  appealing  i<>  ihiiik  o!  the  govern- 
ment taking  on  one  more  responsibility. 
Never!  lipless.  there  Is  sonie  Ionic  to  govern- 
ment help.  It  ireei'ln-  !he  countrv  from  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil  Is  a  national  goal, 
then  I  he  government  Just  may  have  to  help 
the  utilities  do  their  part  in  bringing  it 
about.  It  Is  probably  not  realNtIc  to  believe 
that  hiiy  .separate  state?,  all  looking  upon 
ntiiity  r.-\tes  as  a  hot  potato,  are  going  to 
keep  their  thoi.-his  lixed  nrnilv  on  thai  na- 
riiJiuil  ijoal. 
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r corse,  nor  even  wltli  some  liberals  •I'm 
an  old  New  Dealer,"  says  economist  Roberi 
R.  Nuthan,  "but  I  Ju-:t  don't  nnd  the  thouchi 
of  govermncnt  owiicrship  or  operation  \.^rv 
gratifying." 

A  cost  NDT  IN  Tllr.  PIII. 

Ihrre  Is.  In  fact,  no  evidence  Indkarui" 
that  public  power  v.ould  benefit  consumer" 
as  a  whole.  In  truth,  the  main  effect  of 
public  power  is  to  obscure  costs— 1  e  be- 
cause public  utilities  finance  with  b'ond^ 
that  aie  ta.\--f.\enipt  nnd  escape  certain  ta.xt-. 
that  the  private  utilities  pay,  they  charge 
consumers  less  than  the  full  co.u  of  th' 
product.  The  cnvlronmcntaiir-ts  appreciate 
this  fact.  Esger  to  see  demand  reduced  (bc- 
cau.-e  the  need  for  new  nucltar  and  co.n.l- 
fired  plants  would  then  also  be  rcdiucdi 
they  argue  that  electricity  should  be  prl<  ed 
at  Its  true  cost.  They  have  no  nirccMon  for 
public  powers  rates. 

Nevertheless,  manv  people  fear  that  tlio 
nc.a.  few  years  will  bring  hcavv  agitation  for 
eo\frnment  t.ikeovcrs.  Suid  a  .Midwest  co.ii- 
missloner  recently:  -I  think  at  some  poiiu 
tiic  public  may  Just  say.  No.  I  will  no  longer 
allow  anyone  to  make  a  prolit  on  this.'  " 

No  doubt  the  biggest  liiipcdiinent  to  l'o-- 
ernment  takeover  would  be  money.  Con  ,i"de.-- 
Ing  all  the  dollars  that  are  siuik  In  uiilln 
plants  todav,  a  statt*  or  inunlcipalltv  cot;'(l 
not  easily  alford  a  takeover,  nor  go  on  wlt!i 
ease  to  raise  the  construction  monf-y  tiie  pri- 
vate comp.'.nles  are  now  lacklUiT."  Iinagtrc 
New  York  Clly  takhiL'  over  Con  I'd?  Too  rl- 
dl.-uloiis  to  dl.scuss.  But  how  about  Mlclil.-Tiii 
and  Its  f.io  crlppk-d  ccjuipnulcs.  Consumc- 
Power  and  Detroit,  Idl-nu?  wiiji  ^a  bllll(.i> 
of  debt  and  eqully  capital  in  tho.-c  two  .-oni- 
piiuits,  that  sounds  rather  tarlctclied.  to.. 
If  government  takeover  doe^  not  .sound 
like  the  answer,  neiriur  (i(;es  cvernnien- 
help  seem  like  the  full  solution,  thou'.,'h  I' 
muy  be  needed,  nor  nte  increases  wiilrli 
certalnlv  are  needed  What  the  tjtilliies  need 
ino.st  Is  a  respite  from  Inflation.  We  ha'.e 
long  known  nn  end  to  inflation  is  es.sentlHl 
to  the  country's  well-being,  and  now  th.ti 
Ies.oi.    l.^  bclig   r'-!er\rned   In   a  \er'.-   -peciii 

V  .1  . 
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Tliere  Is  also  the  possibility  iliat  some  m  li- 
ttles may  have,  insofar  as  their  own  credit  Is 
concerned,  indefinitely  lost  access  to  the  cap- 
ital markets,  and  .so  aoven.nient  help  may  be 
their  only  way  out.  •'Utllhy  Investment  repu- 
tations." say.s  that  Invesior  who  talks  about 
the  canaries,  "are  like  virginltv:  they  can  be 
preserved  but  not  restored."  If  he  "is  right. 
Thfn  how  are  the  Con  Eds  and  C.corgia  Pow- 
ers of  tlie  world  ever  to  Kct  back  Investor 
coniidence?  Con  Ed  has  alreadv  received  gov- 
ernment help.  In  Its  ca  e  from"  the  New  York 
Slate  Power  Authoiity.  which  Is  purchasing 
two  of  the  company's  plants  It  Is  relevant 
to  recall  the  expcrlciice  of  utilities  In  Europe, 
which  are  todny  mostly  nationalized.  Their 
move  Into  government  hands,  occurring 
mainly  after  World  W.ar  I,  came  about  be- 
cuise  they  could  not  themsel'.es  raise  capital 

P>  ter  A  Bradiord,  chairman  of  the  Maine 
cojnmlssion  and  formerly  a  lawyer  In  Ralph 
Nader's  organization,  argues  that  once  you 
get  as  far  as  federally  guaranteed  bonds  or 
anything  similar,  you  might  Just  as  well  go 
all  the  way  to  public  ownership.  The  pros- 
i)' 1 1  dues  not  sit  veil  wnh  consorvaiiics,  of 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

i.v  I  Hi   HOU.-5I-;  or  UV.l  Vl  ^]  \  ,  a  i  ,  v-,.;:- 
■"^alurdaij.  March   22.  I'.iTS 

.Ml  TK.AGUE.  Mr.  Spenker,  a  ncent 
.■itirli'  in  \\u;  Salt  Antonio  Exprc.s.s  News 
t.'lls  ii.s  about  .-'II  individual  tliat  I  have 
admired  lor  a  Ioiir  time.  This  man,  J.  'V. 
"Pinky"  WiLson.  i.s  the  autlior  of  mv 
alma  m.iter'.s  fifii'  <c,uii.  the  ".^  gle  War 
Ifytnn  ■ 

.Ml  f>r  us  are  a:rr<!ed  dining  oiii 
.vounger  >'ears  by  our  im:necli  itv  en\iron- 
rneiit.  Many  oi  us  during  thoso  vcars  di  - 
\eIo!)  a  tremendous  devotion  ol  our  alum 
m.iler.  Those  people  that  call  tliemselves 
"Aguie.s"  have  all  been  Inlhienred  by 
Pinky  Wilson  whether  they  have  e\  er 
met  him  or  not.  I  believe  the  following: 
article  will  Kive  ever,\une  who  roads  it 
an  insif-!ht  to  one  sehoor.';  <\)iv\\  iw 
article  follows: 

I  From   the  San  AiUonlo  Espress-N'cw:-.  Mar 

I,  197.'>| 

•At.'.ii     \V>R    Hv^t.N  '    Is    Onr.\ii-i     t.K    Alt 

(  By  George  Carmack  i 
The  words  at  the  right  .start  what   irU-nd 
or  foe  will  Hgroe  Is  the  greatest  "ficht"  song 
ever  written. 

Of  course  It  Is  "The  Aggie  War  itytnn  " 
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ever  created   midcr  cn- 
make  It   a  'war"  hvmii. 


And  no  one  ever  sat  In  a  looiball  fctadlum — 
rf,]\en  the  Texas  Aggies  had  their  back  to  the 
.,.^„ll_and  the  matchless  Aggie  Band  started 
pouring  out  Its  notes  In  the  ultimate  In 
,ljy,liin — and  the  Cadets  began  that  arms- 
nround-the-sho\ilder  weaving  In  row  after 
row  In  the  stands — 

Once  caught  up  In  li  — who  could  ever 
forget  li? 

Win — lose — or  draw — when  The  Aggie  War 
Hymn  Is  played,  you  know  the  Texas  Aggies 
jtre  forever. 

And  whether  you  went  to  Texas  A&M  or 
not— I  didn't  and  Bonnie  went  to  Texas — it 
biliigs  a  tear  to  your  eye — your  spine 
sillleu.s — and  your  hackles  start  to  rise. 

It   IS  not  much  of  an  exaggeration  to  say 
ihat    in    a    tense    moment — the    A&M    Band  I 
playing  the  War  Hymn  would  make  Casper' 
Milquetoast  rise  up  and  dare  Jack  Dempsey 
to  knock  a  chip  off  hLs  shoulder. 

SPIRIT  I 

It  ennoble-;  !iie  .=pirit  ol  anv  n-.an  who 
hexm  It. 

Bonnie  and  I  have  Just  come  back  from 
Burnet,  where  we  Interviewed  the  man  who 
wrote  The  Aggie  War  Hymn. 

He  wrote  both   the  words  and  ihe  music. 

James  V.  "Pinky"  WiJson  ."-aw  Bonnie  and 
'.ne  reluctantly. 

Tlie  reluctance  «;■..<  genuine.  I  had  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  owed  it  to  Texas  A&M — 
ar.d  no  Aggie  loves  'lie  ;-chi)Ol  nmrc — to  lell 
'lie  full  story. 

If  any  sor.g  w.is 
diilons  that  would 
7!ie  .^i;J;e  Wur  Hymn  was.  i 

VlOl.l.NCE  I 

The  ■.  loleurc  going  on  around  tlic  compc'r,er 
wlien  it  was  created  was  dramatized  by  the 
peaceful  scene  when  we  heard  the  story. 

We  heard  it  in  the  big  living  room  of  the 
\Vl.:ion  home — Just  the  four  of  us,  Wilson, 
Mr?  Wilson,  Bonnie  and  I.  Through  a  big 
picture  window  tlie  grass  was  already  turning 
'o  the  green  of  spring, 

.^11  was  quiet — we  were  no'  disu'ibcd  even 
by  a  parsing  axitomoblle. 

M'j.st  ol  The  Aggie  War  Hymn  was  written 
In  World  War  I  In  a  trench  In  the  Arponne 
Forest.  Rain,  cold,  unbelievable  mud  and  the 
iidlse  of  battle  were  everywhere. 

Bitter  fighting  was  going  on  night  and  day. 

Wil.-on  was  In  the  fiont  line  trenches  with 
ii!.5  tith  Marine  Regiment,  By  choice,  he  be- 
came a  buck  private  In  the  Marine  Corps — 
turning  down  tw-o  commissions.  By  insistence 
he  remained  a  buck  private  in  the  Marine 
Corps  throughout  his  military  career 

Wilson  Joined  his  Marine  outfit  as  a  re- 
p'.acement  Just  before  the  Inrd  tigk^ing  In 
tlie  Champagne  area  of  France. 

'Hien  on  Nov.  1.  1918.  his  outfit  went  into 
a  key  spot  In  the  trenches  of  the  Argonne. 

For  11  days,  the  Germans  potired  every- 
thing they  had  at  the  Marines  there— Infan- 
try, artillery,  machine  gun  fire  and  even  nn 
occa.'.lonal  slrafin.g  airplane. 

Tlie  Germans  knew  the  end  was  near  and 
thev  were  making  a  last  desperate  drive  to 
try  to  turn  the  tide  of  war. 

It  was  the  sort  of  fighting  that  after  al- 
most 60  years  tears  emotionally  at  any  man 
who  went  through  it. 

But    there   were    also    Ilfle    vignettes. 

"We  had  a  bugler  who  was  a  salty  char- 
RCter."  Wilson  said.  "Once  when  a  German 
P'.ane  came  at  us  flying  low,  he  Jumped  out. 
piiu'ed  his  .4.^  Into  the  air.  shouting  and 
lirhig. 

"Just  then  an  anti-aircraft  shell  hit  the 
pl'uie   full    on.    The   plane   exploded. 

'  "I  got  It!  I  got  It!'  the  bugler  shouted — 
l.nd  you  couldn't  convince  him  to  thl.s  day 
that  he  dlun't  bring  the  plane  dov  n. 

OWN    SYSTEM 

From  smaUest  boyhood  Wilson  r.lid  a 
bro'her  had  been  able  to  play  "any  musical 
hLsirument   that  had   a  scale.  "   And   Wilson 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

could  write  down  the  notes  of  anything  he 
heard  or  composed — "by  my  own  system  of 
nuislcal  shorthand." 

Wherever  Wilson  went — from  boyhood 
on — he  had  been  organizing  quartets.  He 
himself  could  sing  any  one  of  the  four 
parts. 

"During  the  Champagne  battle,  U  had 
been  running  through  my  mind  that  I  want- 
ed to  write  a  song  for  a  quartet  that  would 
be  a  fight  song  for  A&M,"  Wilson  said. 

'Then  we  went  Into  the  Argonne  trenches 
and  over  a  period  of  several  days,  I  wrote  it. 

"I  started  with  the  words.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  talk  about  the  meaning  of  the  words 
ai   the  start — 'Hullabaloo,  Caneck!  Caneck! 

"Those  were  the  words  of  an  A&M  yell 
w  titten  In  1907. 

"A  quartet  needs  a  sort  of  tune-up  to 
get  off  the  ground  as  they  start  a  song — I 
thought  those  old  words  would  be  perfect." 

Then  Wilson — In  a  beautiful  voice — start- 
ed Illustrating  how  he  wrote  the  song — 
singing  a  few  notes  for  one  part — changing 
them  a  little — then  fitting  In  another  part— 
and  another.  And  writing  down  the  notes 
when  he  was  satLsfied. 

Wilson  used  a  pencil  to  v\rlte  the  War 
Hymn. 

It  was  not  written  on  the  back  of  an  cn.- 
velope  as  has  .somecimes  been  s.iid- ti,ere 
WRs  too  much  of  it  for  tliat. 

Ii  was  wi'itten  on  tlie  back  of  liie  pa^r-s  qi 
a  letter  from  home. 

ARMISTICE 

Th?  Germans  kept  up  thcii-  puoncl'..':, 
right  up  to  the  end  of  the  war — the  Arini-- 
tice  at  11  a.m.  on  Nov.  11,  1918. 

"Actually  we  did  not  know  the  u  ar  wa.^ 
over,"  Wilson  said.  "Our  officers  warned  us 
to  be  doubly  on  the  alert — this  mii;lit  be 
some  sort  of  German  trick." 

In  time  the  German  troops  started  ptilUiii,' 
otit  and  heading  back  across  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  for  Germany.  Wilson's  unit  fol- 
lowed them.  The  U.S.  units  could  niarcli 
faster  and  the  officers  feared  there  might  be 
trouble  if  the  U.S.  troops — who  had  seen  so 
many  of  their  buddies  killed — caught  up 
with  the  Germans. 

So  they  had  the  Marines  march  '"o  du\  ^ 
and  then  rest  a  day. 

"On  this  march  Into  Germany,  everything 
really  came  together  and  I  put  the  little 
finishing  touches  on  The  Aggie  War  Hymn." 
Wilson  said. 

OKCANIZING 

As  he  had  been  doing  all  his  life.  Wilsoi^ 
organized  a  quartet  even  while  the  Murines 
were  marching  into  Germany. 

The  first  time  The  Aggie  War  Hymn  was 
ever  performed  was  by  that  quartet — the  sec- 
ond day  they  were  inside  Germany. 

Wilson  was  the  only  Aggie — and  the  only 
Texan — In  that  quartet. 

"There  was  a  boy  from  Memphis.  Tennes- 
see— another  from  Terra  Haute,  Indiana — 
and  another  from  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa." 

Soon  Wilson's  outfl.t  was  posted  on  the 
River  Rliine.  'Vllson  and  the  other  members 
of  the  quartet  were  among  the  Marines  liv- 
ing in  a  house  that  once  had  been  a  summer 
palace  for  Kai.ser  Wilhelm.  Tlie  Rhine  was 
right  outside  their  window. 

PEACEFUL 

Tliere  The  Aggie  War  Hymn  was  sung 
under  peacefully   Idyllic  circumstances. 

"My  friends  and  I  would  get  a  boat  and 
go  drifting  down  the  Rhine — often  singing." 
Wilson  said.  "And  our  favorite  was  I'lie  Ag- 
tile   War  Hymn   " 

There  was  a  trat,ie  circun;--'a.i(;'  coii'.ecii.d 
with  this. 

"It  simply  never  occurred  to  me  thit  thl., 
song  would  ever  be  what  It  became,"  Wilson 
said.  "And  since  I  knew  every  note  peri'ectly, 
I  made  no  effort  to  keep  the  letter  on  v.hicli 
I  had  written  it." 

What  a  tragedy  this  was  for  the  A.VM 
;ireliives! 


s:i: 
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i:  1 '.  did  The  Agj^le  V/ar  Hymm  <  atch  on 
it  A*;M — and  start  on  Its  ro.td  to  Immor- 
tality? 

After  having  his  A&M  cucer  Interruptct 
I'V  liie  war  and  more  than  eight  months  lu 
'oe  Army  of  Occupi.tion.  Wiisjn  re",  r:;cd 
to  A\-M  in  1920 

QUAMllT  AGAIN 

As  always,  Wilson  Immediately  organised 
a  quartet — more  than  one,  in  fact,  ^o  one 
V,  ould  always  be  available. 

'Then,  as  nov,  many  groiip.s  from  o-.er 
the  state  met  at  A&M."  Wilson  said,  ■"rii'j 
-poiisors  always  wanted  entertainment. 

"Soon  otir  quartets  became  very  popular. 
Ay.6  one  number  always  brought  down  the 
'•ouse — The  Aggie  War  Hymm,  Its  popularity 
r.s  a  qu.iriei  nnmbtr  led  the  band  'o  (i<''.id'? 
to  play  it. 

'Before  tlic  war.  A\-M  had  one  of  tlic 
gi  eat  est  veil  leader.^  of  all  time.  Runt  Han.soti 
iWr.ithail  King  Ha:  son,  San  Antonio.  Cla.s-- 
o'  lOlti) . 

"It  vv.'.s  Runt  who  c.inip  up  wlMi  tiie  '.dc-.i 
o:  liAving  the  Cadets  come  marching  In  and 
form   that   famed  Texas   Aggie   "T", 

"When  the  Cadet  Corps  marched  la  a:;d 
fomiPd  that  'T'  in  1921  before  the  fir.^t  foot- 
ball g.ime,  thp;i  can  e  Tlie  Aggie  War  Hymm   ' 

Prince  that  fall  of  1921 — ilils  lall  will  be 
.?.! — no  footb.iU  game  has  ever  started  witli- 
oui  the  band  marching  In  and  H'jlng  into 
lormatlon  as  they  play  the  War  Hymm.  And 
they  pKiy  It  again  as  the  Cadet  Corps  comes 
marching  In  around  the  field 

Wilson — now  75  and  a  sue  t,'s.~fu!  retired 
Riuicher — is  a  Texan  "out  of  the  old  rod;.' 
His  fatiier  rode  a  horse  from  GraJiam  to 
l-',',s  Angeles.  He  was  a  cowboy  helping  liandle 
the  ."JOO  cattle  that  the  wagon  train  took 
vi'h  them— partly  through  hostile  Indian 
coiimry. 

Tlie  f.uiiiiy  moved  \o  Au'-tlii  v.  lien  ■  Piii!;y" 
Wilson  was  11  and  tliere  Wil-.on's  musical 
e,,'e(,-r  aciu.illy  began. 

RECORD 

W.lsDM  is  proud  of  his  milit.ny  rec'-d  at 
.AiVM — including  a  "best  drilled  cadet  '  medal 
He  va.s  ,1  member  of  the  Ross  Volunteers. 

When  The  U.S.  declared  war  In  1917.  the 
entire  Senior  Cla-ss  at  A&M  e.iine  to  Leon 
Spiinu.s,  near  San  Ant,onlo.  and  were  coinni:--- 
.-lor.ed.  The  Junior  CI.iss  went  to  l"t  .Sncridan 
ffr  1  lieir  cfimmlsslons. 

But  Wilson  and  two  classni.iies  uanied 
to  fiu-lit  lor  their  country  as  quickly  as  they 
I'nild.  They  decided  '.o  enlist  in  the  Marine^ 

Wilson  was  a  "peewee."  weighing  only  13;J 
poiMids  and  he  really  had  to  scrap  to  get 
tn.  D.it  nii.illv  tliev  sent  him  to  Parri.-  Lsl.ino 
;sc. 

He  cot  lid  have  had  an  Army  coninilssiDn 
and  when  the  Marines  learned  of  his  military 
1  raining  at  A&M.  he  was  offered  a  Marine 
commission  It  cau.'ied  quite  a  ^tir  wiien  lie 
1  iirncd  I'l  d  iwii. 

FRANCE 

.•reven  v  eeks  nfier  enlisting,  he  wa^  lnaded 
f'.ir  France. 

A<\;.M   men   iiave   made   a  priaid    retird    In 
evMV  war.  Four  have  won  the  Medal  of  Honor 
Tiicy    have    risen    lo    general    in    ilie    .^iniv. 
tiie  Marines  and  the  Air  Force. 

But  no  Aggie  has  added  more  to  tiie  AftiM 
t'adition  tlian  this  buck  private  In  the 
.M.irines  who  wroie  The  AgL,ie  War  Hymn. 

It  has  been  played  around  tlie  world.  !■ 
once  woke  up  Astronauts  Cernan  and  Sclmilit 
vvlieii  t'ney  slept  on  the  monn. 

But  it  also  is  heard  pretty  o. ten  at  the 
■\\  iison  home  in  Burnet. 

A  line  deep-toiied  version  comes  from  t;ie 
li;-li.  Pick  up  a  beer  mug  and  hear  It.  A 
(.igareite  lighter  gives  a  delicate  rendition. 

Bi.i  Bonnie  and  I  were  most  moved  when 
Miff.  Wilson,  offering  us  a  cup  of  coffee, 
p)Oi-,ged  in  the  percolator.  Here  It  tame  In 
.s-^u  li   uppeauiig  notes — 

H  illa'Oiloo,   Caneck!   Caneck! 

li  'I  ;!i).f''.M-..  C.u.cck!  Caneck!  . 
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'Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  March  12,  1975) 


Th.'  Senate  i:.et  at  12  r.oon.  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  rtnd  was  called 
to  order  bv  the  Acting  Pre.sident  pro 
tempore  O.tr   Mftcalf'. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Uie  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson    D  D ,  offered  the  following 

p'.i'ver: 

AlaiiKhty  God.  araid  the  busy  pace  of 

til  e  turbulent  time'^.  tnako  us  mindful 
of  this  Holy  Week  of  reverent  recollec- 
tion Show  us  anew  the  way  of  the  cro>'  — 
that  there  Is  no  redemption  except  by  the 
giving  of  life,  and  the  higiier  the  life  the 
coitlier  the  redemption.  Thout;h  un- 
v.orthy  by  our  sin.  heli)  us  by  repentance 
and  faith  to  become  rcciiuenus  of  Thy 
Kv^i.e  and  love  granted  m  lu.>tory's  su- 
prem.e  sacrifice.  Fill  us  anew  with  the 
sacrificial  spirit  of  One  whu  stoi^ped  not 
at  %  cros.s  but  spent  Himself  In  full  meas- 
ure for  others. 

Ii:  Hl-  name  .\  ..•  ,.r  :.-■  Amen. 


THE  JOUx'^NAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
imatiimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Friday.  March  21, 
197.5.  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p  ne.  'Vithout  objection,  it  !s  .so  ordered. 


COM.MITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  todav. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


'ONSIDER.MION  OF  CERT.\IN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  a»k 
unanimous  con.^ent  ttiat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  con.-ldei-atlon  of  Calendars 
Nos.  43.  .50.  and  53. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Wuhout  ubicctS'!;,  .'  is  so  ordered. 


5UPPLEMFN"rAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  NUCLEAR  REGULATORV 
COMMISSION 

The  bill  iS.  994 1  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  the  Nuclear 
Retrulatory  Commission  for  Fiscal  year 
1975.  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa:>sed,  as  follows: 

S.  994 
"r-  u  cnnctcd  by  the  St  nafe  and  Hoi.^r 
(•t  Reprrs'^trif.  es  nf  the  Vnitrri  Stafrx  of 
Amtrica  in  Cnngre^-  a-^e^nbled.  That  there 
H  nuthorlzed  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Niicle.ir  Regvihitory  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  prov;.4ons  of  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
EnerKv  Act  of  1954,  as  nrrended,  nnd  section 
3(/3  or  the  Energy  Reorgaalzaticn  .\ct  c  f  1974. 
»50,20o,0C>0  for  fiscal  yenr  1975 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  PEA- 
NUTS TO  COMBAT  MALNUTRITION 
AND  HUNGER 

Tlie  re.solution  'S  Res.  101 1  relatlni,' 
to  the  u.se  of  Government-owned  peanuts 
to  combat  malnutrition  and  hunger,  was 
con.  idered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  v.  ith  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Rts.  101 

Whe.'eas  the  United  States  Is  suffering  from 
tt  severe  economic  recession,  with  a  high  rate 
t'f  unemployment;  and 

Whereas  the  poor  and  the  tuiemployed  In 
the  United  States  need  substantial  ndditlonal 
tinantitles  of  high  quality  protein:   and 

Whereas  the  recent  World  Focd  dnfer- 
ence  estimated  that  almost  a  half  a  billion 
people  suffer  from  nialnutrl'lon  In  the  world 
today;  and 

Whereas  a  basic  cause  of  malnutrition  Is 
protein  deficiency;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States,  as  expressed  In  various  stat- 
utes. Including  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  480).  to  share  our  agricultural  abun- 
duuce  with  needy  persons  domestically  and 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas   the   Department   of   Agriculture 
hiis  accumulated  almost  four  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  peanuts  throuuh  its  price  sup-  " 
port  program;  and 

Wliereas  American  peanuts  represent  .-in 
Important  s-jurce  of  high  quality  protein: 
antX 

Whereas  pc-.iUuU  are  a  perishable  com- 
modity; and 

Whercjs  tills  valuable  source  of  protein 
will  be  lost,  through  spoilage  unless  soon 
utilised:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Itesohcd,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate tliat  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  Immedi- 
ately lake  steps  to  distribute  excess  peantit 
stocks  In  useful  edible  forms  to  ne^dy  per- 
sfiits  ut  home  and  abroad  undi.-r  the  domestic 
fuod  a.sslstance  prr^rr.ms  .iiid  the  I'utjlic  Law 
480  program. 


FORESTRY  RESEARCH  AT  PRIVATE 
UNIVERSITY  FORESTRY  SCHOOLS 

The  bill  "S.  1307 >  to  amend  the  Mc- 
IntiiT-Stennis  Act  of  1962  to  promote 
forestry  research  at  jirivate  university 
forestry  schools,  was  coivsidercd.  ordered 
to  be  encrrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1307 
Dr  it  cnartcd  t>,7  the  Scnnte  a>Hi  Hoj/vi-  of 
nrpn-M-ntatives  of  the  United  Stateg  of 
Amrrira  in  Congress  asembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Mclntlre-Sten:iis  Act  of 
1962  (76  Stat.  806;  16  U.S.C.  582a  to  582a-7) 
l3  amended  by  adding  after  ■State-support- 
ed'     or  private" 


THE    SITUATION    IN    THE    MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  leadership  of  Congress  and  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  var- 
ious committees  met  at  the  White  House 
this  morning  with  the  Pre-ident  and 
Secrf>tary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  dis- 
cuss the  breakdown  in  the  attempts  by 


tlie  di.stingui.shed  Secretary  of  Siate  lu 
bring  about  a  first  step  settlement  cov- 
ering the  Middle  East.  That  first  step 
wa;>  to  cover  certain  pa.s.ses  and  oil  fields 
on  the  Sinai  Peninsula;  the  two  parties— 
E^TPt  and  Israel— came  so  close  together 
but  are  now  .so  far  apart. 

The  Members  of  Congress  in  attend- 
anre  were  iinanitnons  in  their  support 
and  appreciation  of  the  eiforts  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  They  were  given  a 
breakdown  of  the  coui:,e  of  the  negotia- 
tions, and  they  apjjroved  what  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  was  allLmiitiiig  to  do.  But 
the  result  of  the  breakdown  of  nepo- 
tiation.s — not  becau.se  of  Secretary 
Ki.s,sin'jer.  I  must  enipha;i::e— was  to  cre- 
ate a  mood  of  depression  and  discourage- 
ment. 

However,  that  does  not  m^an  that  if 
something  is  attemiited  again  In  the  im- 
mediate future— and  I  speak  of  a  matter 
of  days,  not  weeks- there  is  not  the;  pos- 
sibility that  the  Kissinger  proposal- 
might  be  agreed  to.  If  they  are  not.  then 
I  think  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
States.  Europe,  and  Japan  face  a  most 
dangerous  situation  in  the  convening  of 
the  Geneva  Conference,  without  at  leas' 
this  fir.st  step  covering  the  Sinai  beini^ 
successful. 

We  all  know  that  th'-re  are  other,  more 
dangerous  areas  in  th?  Middle  East  whi.  h 
have  to  be  faced  up  to.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  problem  of  the  Gclan  Heights,  v.hich 
of  course  creates  serious  problems  be- 
tween Israel  and  Syria;  of  the  Arab  por- 
tion of  tlie  old  city  of  Jeru-alem.  whicl. 
creates  a  problem  between  Israel  aiu 
Saudi  Arabia,  especially;  and  of  the 
Sharm  cl  Sheikh  area  entering  into  the 
Gulf  of  Ac;aba.  whiih  creates  a  contii,u- 
ing  problem  between  Eyypt  and  Israel. 

If  this  first  step  is  not  accompli.- lud. 
the  re-ult  will  be  that  the  difficulties  will 
be  added  to  the  already  mo:.t  dillicult 
conference  x\hich  is  to  be  held  at  Geneva. 
All  these  issues  will  be  placed  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  in  an  entirely  different  light 
than  would  be  the  case  if  a  fir.st  step  set- 
tlement could  be  arrived  at  at  the  prc-- 
tnt  time. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  tMr.  McClel- 
LANi.  who  was  at  the  meeting  thi~,  morn- 
ing, the  leadership  intends  to  submit  a 
resolution  shortly  which  indicates  our 
appreciation  of  and  commendation  for 
Secrctaiy  Kissinger.  The  resolution  will 
make  clear  that  so  far  as  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  fully  supportive  of  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
that  the  breakdown  in  negotiations  is 
in  no  way.  .--hape,  or  form  due  to  any  lack 
of  etfort  on  his  part  or  lack  of  cognizance 
of  the  dilTKiiltics.  I  will  submit  it  later. 

I^Ir.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
always,  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  well  and  cogently  ex;)rcssed  an  opin- 
ion in  which  we  of  the  minority,  as  well 
as  the  leadership  of  the  majority,  have 
taken  a  vcit  firm  position  of  complete 
bipartisanship  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Middle  Ea-t.  Our  divisions 
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...top  at  the  waters  edge.  We  are  united, 
■md  we  are  concerned. 

This  Is  a  very  grim  and  somber  time.  As 
regards  Egypt  and  Israel,  we  were  so 
near  and  yet  so  far.  Tlie  differences  seem 
less  disturbing  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
tiian  perhaps  they  seem  to  Egypt  and  to 
Israel,  and  we  are  required  to  have  some 
understanding  of  these  divergent  views. 

This  means,  in  all  likelihood,  that  we 
will  have  to  go  to  Geneva;  and  I  suspect 
that  3  months  from  now,  unless  there 
Is  an  early  decision  to  Invite  Dr.  Kissinger 
back — a  decision  by  at  least  these  two 
parties— the  situation  will  be  worse,  and 
the  contenders  will  be  farther  apart  3 
months  from  now  than  they  are  at  this 
tiine 

The  joint  leadership  were  immensely 
appreciative,  sympathetic,  and  approv- 
ing of  the  patient  and  zealous  efforts  of 
Dr.  Kissinger  as  Secretary  of  State.  We 
expressed  that  today,  and  we  Indicated 
to  the  President  that  we  agree  with  his 
views  that  this  Is  no  time  for  the  assess- 
ment of  blame  among  the  countries  in- 
volved. 

We  also  are  prepared  to  join  In  a  bi- 
partisan Senate  resolution  and  in  a  joint 
or  a  concurrent  resolution  with  the  other 
body,  expressing  our  support  of  this  for- 
eign policy  and  our  support  of  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Kissinger.  As  leaders,  we  are  exert- 
ing one  of  the  highest  responsibilities  of 
leadership;  that  is,  not  only  to  take  the 
steps  that  are  neces.sary  to  keep  our 
country's  foreign  policy  on  an  even  keel, 
to  serve  notice  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  are  a  country  unit<'d.  that  we  do 
not  encourage  division  on  this  matter, 
and  that  wo  would,  In  fact,  look  with  at 
least  disappointment  on  efforts  to  create 
a  division  of  opinion  In  this  country  con- 
trary to  the  facts,  contrary  to  the  situa- 
tion, a  division  of  opinion  which  could 
only  be  extremely  harmful  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  com- 
ment at  some  later  time  if  we  are.  In  this 
regard,  disappointed.  I  believe  that  the 
patriotism  of  Americans  is  such  and  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  is  such  that  we 
can  continue  here  the  absolute  essential 
of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

Napoleon  has  said  that  an  army  can 
do  anything  with  bayonets  except  sit  on 
them.  It  was  our  hope  that  the  aiinles 
would  be  so  separated  that  they  would 
not  be  confronted  with  that  dread  pos- 
sibility. I  shall  support  gladly  the  joint 
resolution  and  the  Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  di-tinguishtd 
minority  leader  yield?  i 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield.  I 

Mr,  TOWER.  I  wish  to  make  just  one 
I'omnuiit.  I  think  that  despite  the  grave 
and  serious  character  of  the  failure  of 
the  negotiation  Itself  In  the  Middle 
Fa.n.  something  fine  has  Indeed  grown 
out  of  this  if  Congress  and  the  leader- 
shii)  of  Congress  are  prepared  to  unite 
bthlnd  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  this  effort  to  try  to  bring 
about,  ultimately,  a  settlement  there.  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  leader  that 
'hat,  I  think.  Is  progre.ss. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  that  Is 
a  very  valuable  contribution.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  for  having  an- 
nounced that  it  will  present  the  resolu- 
tion as  identified  by  our  distinguished 
leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  attended  this  meeting 
tliis  morning  and  I  share  the  disappoint- 
ment that  all  of  us  felt  as  a  consequence 
of  the  report  made  to  us  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  has  labored  long  and 
faithfully  and  diligently;  in  fact,  who 
has  made  aggressive,  extraordinary, 
and  dedicated  effort  to  persuade  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  who  are 
involved  in  dispute  to  try  to  resolve 
their  differences  by  political  and  diplo- 
matic means. 

The  fact  that  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  State  were  im- 
succcssful,  that  he  was  not  able  to  bring 
the  parties  together,  Is  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  of  our  Government  in  its  efforts 
to  be  of  assistance.  Rather,  it  Is  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  governments  involved 
in  the  dispute.  It  is  a  failure  on  their 
part  to  move  in  the  direction  of  peace 
and  toward  a  political  settlement  of 
tiieir  problems  and  to  move  away  from 
military  action.  Their  unwillingness  or 
their  inability  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  make  concessions  and  to 
find  accommodations  that  would  pro- 
vide a  substantial  step  toward  peace 
could  prove  tragic,  not  only  to  the  gov- 
ernment involved  and  to  their  peoples, 
but  to  humanity  itself. 

I  think  that  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
the  administration  deserve  a  commenda- 
tion that  will  be  expressed  In  the  resolu- 
tion. I  think  this  is  a  time  for  unanimous 
support,  Irrespective  of  political  philos- 
ophy. It  is  a  time  for  our  Government 
to  stand  united  in  these  efforts.  It  is  my 
hope,  as  expressed  by  our  leader,  that 
further  negotiations  can  be  instigated 
and  that,  ultimately,  there  will  be  suc- 
cess and  not  failure  in  the  efforts  of  our 
Government  and  others  to  bring  about  a 
solution  that  will  avoid  further  military 
conflict. 

I  am  happy  to  support  this  resolution. 
I  think  it  is  not  only  appropriate  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President,  but  I  think  It  is 
highly  desirable  and  I  hope  it  will  have 
unanimous  support. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  with  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  on  this  resolution.  I  am 
glad  to  join  in  the  sponsorship  of  the 
resolution. 

We  have  read  in  the  press  statements 
of  the  failure  of  Secretai-y  Kissinger  to 
accomplish  all  that  he  hoped  to  accom- 
plish. But  I  think  all  of  those  who  heard 
him  this  morning  and  heard  the  Presi- 
dent this  morning  feel  that  Secretary 
Kissinger  did  a  tremendous  job  and  that 
the  failure  is  based  upon  not  being  able 
to  get  just  a  few  of  the  details  worked 
out  that  I  believe  can  be  worked  out  and 
should  be  worked  out. 

I  x\ish  to  ,sny  that  I  am  optimistic 


about  vvliat  may  take  place  In  Geneva.  I 
simply  believe  that  the  peace-loving, 
peacefully  living  nations  of  the  world 
will  come  together  in  a  solution  of  this 
pi-esently  perplexing  problem  and  do 
everything  that  can  be  done  to  in.surt 
lieacc  l;i  the  troubled  area  of  the  Mid- 
east. 

Mr.  .ALLEN.  Mr,  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  resolution  expressing 
confidence  in  Dr.  Kissinger  is  to  be  in- 
troduced. I  have  every  confidence  that 
it  will  receive  the  unanimous  support  ol 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Certainly  at  a  time  like  this  we  need 
to  have  a  bipartisan,  in  fact  a  noniiar- 
tisan,  foreign  policy,  and  much  of  the 
hope  that  the  world  entertains  for  world 
peace  rests  in  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger.  I  think  it  is  entirely  appropri- 
ate that  we  in  the  Senate  express  our 
confidence  in  him  and  show  our  support 
of  and  hopes  for  the  foreign  i)olicy  oi  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  12  of  last  >ea! 
at  a  lime  when  Dr.  Kissinger  was  undci- 
attack  by  some  of  his  detractors,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  a  resolution  express- 
ing confidence  in  Dr.  Kissinger  and  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  his  efforts  toward 
world  peace  should  be  introduced  in  the 
Senate;  and,  sitting  at  my  de.sk.  I  wrote 
out  on  a  notepad  a  little  resolution. 
It  was  handed  in  in  that  form.  The  first 
Senator  that  I  cleared  that  with  was  niy 
distingT.iished  senior  colleague  'Mr. 
SPARKMANt.  V,  ho  at  that  time  was 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Coni- 
mittce  on  Foreign  Relations.  He 
Slated  that  he  approved  of  e'.crv 
void  of  the  resolution.  Later  came 
the  cosponsorship  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Mr.  M.'\nsfield,  the  di.-- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr, 
McCLELLANt,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alichigan  <Mr.  Griffin  i.  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Republican  leader  iMr.  Hur,;t 
Scott  I . 

Tlie  resolution  went  to  the  ComrnUtec 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  it  repo.sed 
there,  inasmuch  as  no  further  effort  was 
made  to  have  hearings  on  the  resolution, 
because  Dr.  Kissinger's  appearances  be- 
fore the  committee  on  other  matters  re- 
moved any  basis  of  a  case  for  the  detrac- 
tors of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Kissinger. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hke  to  read  into 
tlie  Record  the  resolution  which  was  in- 
troduced at  that  time,  and  cosiion-oied 
by  50  other  Senators: 

\Vl!cre;ts  Secretary  of  Stale  Henry  Ki-.-ingf  r 
li,!S  done  a  masiertul  Job  In  the  r.iu.--e  nf 
peace  throughout  the  world — in  the  ."Vlici- 
casT.  with  Rtissia.  and  the  People's  Rfpubll'- 
of  China,  and   elsewhere   In   the  world;    and 

WheiCLis  a  p^-inclpal  factor  in  the  .successes 
lie  lin.s  achieved  ha.s  been  the  coiifidence  thai 
the  (■■pposiiifr  sides  In  the  various  area.s  of 
nei-Otlation  have  had  In  Doctor  Kissinger's 
impgrit^y,  tiiicerity.  and  veracity;   and 

Whereas  the  entire  world  is  indebted  to 
Doctor  Kifslnger  for  his  ellorts  In  the  cau.se 
c:   world  peace;    and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  State^ 
are  grateful  to  Doctor  Kissinger  for  his  brlJ- 
liam  work:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Ri'sohed,  That — 

(1)  Doctor  Kissinger  be  conmiettded  or. 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  the  c;iu.-r 
01  world  peace. 
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(2)  Deep  gratitude  to  Doctor  Kissinger  for 
h.l3  services  Ls  hereby  expressed  by  the  Senate. 

(3)  That  the  United  States  Senate  holds 
In  hlt;h  regard  Doctor  Kissinger,  and  regards 
J-.:m  as  na  outstunding  mcnibtr  of  this  ad- 
laliilitratlon.  as  a  patriotic  American  In 
"vhcni  tt  has  complete  conflclence,  and  whoi.e 
Integrity   av.d    veracity   are   above   reproach. 

(4)  ThAt  the  United  States  Senate  wishes 
'or  !ilm  success  in  his  continuing  efforts  to 
ofhleve  a  permanent   peace  In  the  world. 

?tr.  Pre.sider.t.  that  resohitior.  cub- 
raittcd  at  that  time  would,  of  course,  be 
rppvopriate  nt  this  time,  but  it  will  be 
cnibc'lli.shed  and  brousht  up  to  date  to 
apply  to  the  particular  area  of  negoti.i- 
tior-s  looking  to  peace  in  Asia.  Again  I 
am  riolighted  that  a  biparti.san  resolution 
will  be  introduced  by  the  leadership,  cx- 
Fre!=sing  hopes  for  world  peace  and  ex- 
pressing confidcr.ce  in  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
hi.s  efforts. 

Mr  Prc-^ident.  I  vjcld  the  floor. 
Mr.  GOLDVVATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
comir.end  tlie  di.'Jtingul.-.hcd  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  for  the  steps 
they  have  taken  to  .-ho-.v  our  country  and 
the  world  that  tins  body  is  united  behind 
the  efforts  of  Dr  Kissinger  and  the  ad- 
i:-:ni.st:ation  to  achieve  peace  in  that 
lX)rt:on  of  tl-.e  Middle  East  we  are  talking 
.-.bout  today. 

I  think  it  is  rather  sad  that  the  Infor- 
mation we  have  received  from  Dr.  Kiss- 
inger comes  on  the  advent  of  Holy  Week, 
at  a  time  of  the  year  and  a  tinie  in  hi.-- 
tory  when  we  could  have  been  joyful  in 
news  that  success  had  btcn  obtained  In 
this  historically  troubled  spot  of  the 
v.'oriri  I  think  It  v.ould  have  been  much 
vLscr  and  much  Fafer  for  the  world  to 
have  achieved  an  agreement  through  Dr. 
Kissinger's  efforts  In  his  clo>e  work  with 
£ome  of  the  Arab  nations  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  Geneva  is  going  to  be  any 
more  productive  than  Geneva  has  ever 
been.  The  problem  with  Geneva  is  that 
v.-e  are  faced  with  the  Soviet  Union  sit- 
ting at  the  same  table  The  Soviets,  who 
try.  more  and  more  and  more  succe.=;s- 
fully.  I  might  say.  to  influence  the 
tables  of  this  world  where  peace  is  dis- 
cussed—that group,  in  my  opinion,  has 
no  Interest  in  peace:  probably  not  In 
war.  either,  but  certainly  an  interest  in 
achieving  what  they  want,  which  is  the 
dom.inance  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  v.ould  have  m.uch  pre- 
ferred to  have  had  Dr.  Kissinger  come 
home  arid  rci)ort  at  Last  some  success, 
so  that  we  could  have  looked  lorward  to 
a  continuation  of  his  efforts,  with  hope- 
fulne?^  that  eventually  success  could 
corne. 

Mr.  President.  T  repeat.  I  am  plea.sed 
Jind  proud  that  the  leadership  of  this 
body,  by  the  introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion— and  I  have  asked  to  be  made  a  co- 
sponsor  of  it — will  indicate  to  the  world 
that  Congress  will  bark  Dr.  Ki.ssinger 
;ind  back  the  administration,  in  fact  will 
continue  to  do  what  Congre.-^s  has  done 
m  recent  years:  everything  :n  our  power 
to  help  achieve  peace  by  the  sfttlemcnt 
of  the  2,000-ycar-old  argument  e.\lstin'j 
in  the  Middle  Ea^t  between  llie  Jews 
•md  the  Aral3s.  I  pray  that  this  countr,- 
wiU  be  succe.ssful  through  tlie  efforts  of 
Its  leaders  to  convince  tho.-5e  Arab  nations 
which  are  hostile  that  it  is  much,  much 
to  their  advantage  to  settle  this  thing 
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with  a  sensible  peace  than  to  be  forced 
to  settle  it  under  the  terms  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  yield  Uie  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
fine  hour  in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 
Tins  is  the  kind  of  a  day  which  makes 
one  very  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
body— to  see  Senators  from  both  parties 
and  from  all  ranges  of  the  polit.cal  spec- 
trum coming  together  and  standing  be- 
hind the  Secretary  of  State  and  our 
President.  This  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
I  might  just  say.  as  r.n  aside,  that  I 
have  spent  5  or  6  days  putting  to^^cthcr 
a  rather  comprehensive  speech  that  I 
had  planned  to  deliver  today,  noting  the 
failure  by  Congress  to  vote  on  the  Pres- 
ident's request  for  assistance  in  the  ca.se 
of  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

I  shall  not  deliver  that  speech  today, 
as  a  tangible  contribution  to  the  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  wiilch  has  taken  over. 
I  welcome  and  hope  that  it  vvill  r)!evall. 
not  only  in  th?s-!  difTirult  hours  but  be- 
vond— and  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East  but  beyond  the  Middle  East. 
Because  the  peoi)le  of  this  Nation  yearn 
for  statcsman.-hip— not  partisan.-hip — 
during  these  difficult  and  troubled  days, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  fo-ei.!:n  pollcv! 
So.  I  join  others  in  saluting  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  whose  report  this  morning 
to  the  leadership  left  no  doubt  whatever 
that  he  had  done  everything  within  his 
power  to  bring  about  a  step  tow  ard  peace. 
ai:d  that  whatever  the  failure  there  was 
no  failure  on  his  part  or  on  tiie  part  of 
the  Government  of  this  country.  I  also 
■salute  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the 
Senate.. This  is  a  proud  day  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate. 

Mr  NLANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
is  correct  w.hcn  ho  states  that  Secretary 
Kissinger  is  in  no  way  to  blame  fur  the 
breakdown  in  negotiations.  No  one  could 
have  done  more  He  brought  great  credit 
upon  our  Government  and  all  of  us  be- 
cau-^e  of  his  dedication  to  his  onerous 
task. 

He  is  to  be  commended  for  endeavor- 
ing in  every  way  possible  to  bring  about 
a  solution  on  a  first-step  basis  to  a  prob- 
lem which,  I  am  afraid,  will  come  back 
to  haunt  all  parties,  this  country,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  world,  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  President  Indicated  this  morning 
that  he  was  undertaking  a  reexamina- 
tion and  a  reassessment  of  our  policy  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  all  the  Members 
who  were  assembled  in  the  Cabinet  room 
In  the  White  House  gave  him  their  full 
support  in  thLs  endeavor,  this  possible 
shift  away  from  policy  whlc  h  has  become 
recognized  for  some  decades  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
recognition. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  just  gotten  to 
the  Chamber  and  have  understood  quite 
briefly  from  the  floor  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  that  there  is  a  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  put  in  with  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
Mr.  Kissinger's  visit  there,  his  efforts.  I 
want  to  read  the  resolution,  of  course, 
but  I  want  to  nsk  unanimous  consent, 
if  I  see  fit  after  readip.Ej  it,  that  I  might 
join  rs  an  author. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  ''resident,  I  was  so 
Impres-^ed  with  the  situation  as  outlined 
at  the  White  House  this  morning  that  I 
foU  that  I  should  say  something  about  U. 
Even  tliough  the  iiibstanco  of  Mr.  Ki^.! 
singer's  rejiort  was  dt.-appointlng.  there 
was  strong  and  united  support  from  the 
Members  of  Congress  present  for  the 
President's  taking  of  the  step  by  step 
approach  on  the  Middle  East  matter,  as 
well  as  the  way  it  was  handled  Ly  Mr. 
ivi  -dinger. 

The  situation  In  the  Middle  East  la 
crave  Indeed  and  there  is  cause  for  con- 
cern, 

I  do  not  Ihli'.k  I  have  ever  seen  any 
time  at  the  White  House  where  a  report 
was  received  in  a  more  serious,  somber 
way,  and  not  one  of  hopelessness  for  any 
means,  but  of  li-.e  dee;;est  and  utmost 
concern. 

I  think,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
highly  important  that  we  show  a  united 
front  behind  the  President  as  he  con- 
tinues to  seek  some  just  .settlement  .short 
of  the  outbreak  of  fighting.  He  will  have 
to  reassess  and  revalue  the  situation  and 
our  position  in  view  of  this  new  develop- 
ment. We  have  every  reason  to  be  united 
behind  the  Pre;-idenfs  effort,  becau.se  the 
outbreak  of  a  war  in  the  Middle  East 
wnidd  not  only  be  highly  destructive  of 
the  nations  and  people  directly  involved, 
but  would  also  adversely  affect  us,  more 
e.  pccially  our  economic  and  energy  prob- 
lems. 

Negotiations  and  dealing  with  this 
problem  certainly  require  time,  consider- 
ation, itnd  understanding.  I  still  have 
h.cpe  that  something  can  and  will  be 
done  about  it.  But  if  we  make  it  unknown 
to  the  adversary  or  make  it  less  than 
clear  to  the  adversary,  we  will  divide 
nmofg  ourselves,  and  trustfulness  in  all 
hope  ai:d  construction  from  us  will  be 
lo.st, 

Mr  Pre- ident,  I  vleld  the  fioor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
I'ore.  Who  desires  recognition? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  Secretary  Ki.ssinger  was  not 
dealing  with  adversaries.  He  was  actln;,' 
as  a  mediator  between  two  countries 
which  are  friendly  to  this  Nation  in  the 
hope  that  the  differences  which  were 
holding  thriin  apart  miL,'ht  be  resolved,  to 
the  end  that  a  first  successful  step  could 
be  achieved. 

If  this  step  Is  not  achileved  — and  thore 
Is  a  short  while  to  do  so— then  I  fear  for 
the  future  of  the  Middle  Eist  and  IS 
effect  on  the  rest  of  tlie  world. 


t  NDORSK.MENT  OF  EFFORTS  FOR 
CONTINUED  WORK  TOWARD 
ACHIEVING  THE  PEACEFUL  RESO- 
LUTION OF  r.TIDDLE  EAST  DIS- 
PUTES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prosidrnt,  I  call 
np  tile  Senate  resolution  iS.  Res,  119) 
and  a.-k  that  the  sponsors  be  named  and 
that  the  Senate  consider  It  immediately. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ^L■\^^SFIELD  (for  h!m.self,  Mr.  HncH 
Scorr,   Mr.   McCleixaN,   Mr.   Sparkman,   Mr. 
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C.r.un".  Mr.  CA&f,  Mr.  Morc.'.n-.  Mr.  Z-U  f.v.v . 
^Tr.  OciuWATEn.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Tow.tu,  and 
Mr   Steskis)  proposes  the  following  res;.-! m- 

1'.  !\:  I 

••  hovi  ..--.  the  Secretary  of  S'Lftte  U^'s  J.;!=t 

),      ;',cd  from  the  Middle  Ea.=t,  h.ivlng  acted 

)      intirmerllnry  for  talks  and  neiioUatlons 

.    ,1011  the  Hrad>  or  State?  oC  the  .rev.'viil 

rii'i  and 

V      ^:c£ii.  tne  Senate  of  the  Unitcc   StuKs 

turned  with  deep  regret  that  ve  y  little 

•  ;      -.ss   V  ii'i   nic.de   during   ll-.sr-c   trU-ts   to- 

',..'..  r()ilcvlng  11  pc:icefiil  re.soluilor   oi  the 

.  -  .nic  disputes  between  these  soveie  e»l'e''; 

1    'v  he  it 

y,<-soh-i<f.  That  the  Efirtc  cf  Uic  Unned 
St;'irs  endorses  fnlly  the  etfort.s  of  and  lil-,hly 
(Oip.rnends  The  Secretary  of  State  lind  tlie 
.Prc:ldciit  In  trying  to  achieve  a  jjcacpful 
rr.-oUitlon  of  the  Middle  En-^t  di-^pr.tes  and 
uifres  conttnupJ  elh:)rts  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  v."e  liir,  rcf.d  r.Vis'piccs  to  help  the 
parlies  In  dl?pmc  abandon  intr:in<,lfj:en''e  iVid 
see  the  wisdom  oi  tl^ef,e  objcoM 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t:-.n- 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  tlie  present 
( onsideration  of  the  resolution? 

T'nere  being  no  objection,  the  Srnr.ie 
.-■-reeded  to  con-ider  the  rt-sohition. 

Tr.e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  S.  Res.  119'  v.a--[iit,reid 
to-  I 

The  preamble  was  agret  d  t.  > 


A  FPU. 


rMl.:N  I.-^  BY    i  in 
PRESIDENT 


vici-: 


Tlic  ACTING  PRE.3IDENT  pro  teni- 
p.^re.  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion lis,  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  the  Senate  delegation  to  conduct  a 
s'ud.-  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alluince:  Tlie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
r;:i;rv',  cochairman.  the  Senator  from 
Enuth  Carolina  iMr.  Hollings>,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Ct-lvek  i .  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Mor- 
n.^N  1 .  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
I.TMivi,  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania 
'Mr.  Hrc.ii  Scott >,  cochairman,  the  Sen- 
r.tor  from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits».  the 
Senator  from,  Kansas  'Mr.  Pearson^  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr.  William 
L  Scot  t  > . 


I 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  tlic  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  ijcrlod  for  the  tran&action 
of  routine  morning  busine.■^s  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour  wltii  statements  therein 
]ln::tf  d  to  5  minutes. 


I 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
MR.  McCLURE  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH  26,  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  joint 
leadership  Is  recognized  on  Wedne.sday 
next  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  'Mr.  McClure)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p-.rc.  V.'ithout  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUOF.UM    CALL 

Mr.  MAT.'SFIELD.  ?.rr.  I\>  id'-.'nt.  1 
suigest  tiie  ab'  cnce  of  a  quorum. 

ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pm  tem- 
pore. Tlie  clerk  wAl  call  the  roll. 

Tna  second  as-istant  le':i-la'ive  clerk 
lo'ocecded  to  csU  tiie  mil. 

Mr.  MAN.t:i'IElT).  Mr.  Pr<  ^ii-lf^nt.  I  ask 
unLinimou;  con.'cnt  that  t;ie  order  lor 
t'l'^  fiiiorurn  cJl  be  resriiid,^! 

The  ACTEiG  PRESIDENT  pro  1_ui- 
pc'"?.  VVi'hoiil  ob;'--'.  iion.  it  is  >-.j  ord.'.'d. 


Mr.'i:>.\G'-'  FROM  TH^  pnESTl^rN'T— 
APFROVAL  Oi-  JCTNT  RESOLUTION 

A  mcs'.T'o  fr'":n  the  Pic-idtnt  of  the 
United  Etnt...s  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Hciting,  one  of  his  .sec- 
rct.'^ries.  and  !)■:?  announced  that  the 
President,  on  March  21,  1D75,  had  ap- 
proved and  siancd  t!io  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  48 >  to  amend  the  D^  - 
fense  Production  Act  of  IfiO,  ;.s  anv. nd- 
ed.  and  for  other  ]rarpo-c-. 


Senate  numbered  18.  20,  35,  and  38  to  the 
bill  and  concurs  tiierein;  recedes  from  its 
disagreemciit  to  the  am:ndments  of  the 
Senate  num'oered  3,  6,  0,  3:^  and  36,  and 
concurs  therein,  each  with  an  amend- 
ment ja  which  it  re  que  x,  the  concurrence 
ol  the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  llOL'SK 

At  12:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Bery. 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  lliat 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166'  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ol" 
1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  in- 
dividual income  taxes,  to  increase  the  low 
income  allowance  and  the  pAcenta:!;e 
standard  deduction,  to  provicl^a  credit 
for  certain  earned  income,  to  increase 
the  investment  credit  and  the  surtax  ex- 
emption, and  for  other  puri^oses;  agrees 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon:  and  that  Mr.  Ullman. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOWSKI,  Mr.  Landrum,  Mr.  Vanik.  Mr. 
SciiNEEEELi,  and  Mr,  Conable  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  pa.ssed  the  bill  (H.R.  4485 1  to 
provide  for  greater  homeownership  op- 
l^ortunities  for  middle-income  families 
and  to  encourage  more  efficient  use  of 
land  energy  resources  In  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  tiie  Senate. 


At  3 :02  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
ol  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  en 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  ttXo  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
re.solution  (H.  Con.  Res.  133>  entitled 
"Concurrent  Resolution  To  Lower  Inter- 
est Rates." 

The  message  also  announced  that  llie 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4592)  making  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes;  recedes  from  Its  dis- 
agreement  to  the   amendments   of   thf 


REPCr.TS  OF  COMMITTEES 

TJie  following  repoits  of  coinm:tt <■<.-.-> 

were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ALLE:^'.  iio'.n  the  Coramlttee  on 
A^iiciiU'iro    ftrd    Foiettry,    without   anio:id- 

S.  1310.  Ail  oriytuil  blil  to  conliijue  ti.» 
special  food  ibtr\lce  program  for  children 
•hroii;;)!  Sepieniber  30,  i:'75  iRept.  No. 
94-57). 

Dy  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  t!ie  Cominritre 
oil  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  v.lih  amend- 
ments: 

S.  555.  A  Ijiil  to  bniend  the  CuneoIlJatcd 
Fjirm  and  R>.ii:'.l  Dov(ilopmLilt  Act  iRepi.  Ko 
!■;   .50) 


e'J^"v•■-^^v  or  legislative  activi- 
ties DURING  THE  9JD  CON- 
GRESS—SPECIAL REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    RLI  T.  NO.  94-5S  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
boiialf  of  tiic  Corniniitee  on  Interior  and 
liisular  Affairs,  and  pur.-aiant  to  tlie  re- 
quirements of  section  ISdbi  01  the  Lcra?- 
lative  Reorganization  Act  of  194C,  as 
amended,  this  reijort  of  the  activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.^ular 
Affairs  during  the  93d  Congress  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  Senate  by  the  chair- 
n\Mi  of  tiie  CLimniiltee,  Mr.  Jackson*,  on 
tins  2-ith  day  of  March,  19/5  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tlie  Scna'.e  order  it 
to  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFriCFR  Withjut. 
ciijjcciion.  it.  is  so  ordered. 


r.MECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

.A  in  cxt\uiive  sc-:lon  tJie  following 
cxccuti\c  rojwris  of  lonunittees  were 
.-ubmiUcd: 

By  Mr  C.\N'.N'ON.  from  -he  Conimittec  on 
Risits  liiid  .Iciinlni.siratlon: 

TlK.mas  B.  Curti.s,  of  Ml.'^iOiirl;  Nell  S.ae- 
hler,  of  Mlchipaii;  Robert  O.  Ttfrnan.  of 
Rhode  Islniid:  Vernon  W.  Thom.con.  of  \V1<=- 
ro!!sl!i:  Thomas  E.  H.'irrls.  of  ArkRn.~as:  and 
Joan  D  AlkeiiK.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  bt 
nuiiibt-r.-;  oi  tl-.e  Federal  Election  Cimml.ss-lon 
(togfiiiir  \\Hli  dtsseniliig  views i    lE.x.  R'-p- 


PET-TIONS 


Pc  iiions  were  laid  befoio  t'lo  S-'.jie 
t"'"d  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDrvT  pr.o  'cir'- 
pv.;-c     I  Mr     ^fF.TC^I  F)  : 
A  \   :Mt  re.-o'utlon  of  the  General  Assembly 
<)f   the    Conimonwealtli    of   Virt-lnla;    to   the 
Committee  on  ihe  Dj-.irlct  of  Colv.mbla: 

"COMMONWFAI.TH  OF  VIRGINIA,  GeNIRAI.  AS- 
SEMBLY— House  Joint  Resoi  vtion  No.  264 
'Petit ioiilng    the    Congress    of    the    United 

.States    to    n-'ake    funds    avuilable    to    the 

Wa.shlngton     Metropolitan     Area     Trftn.slt 

Authority 

"Whereas,  tlu-  General  Assembly  of  the 
r  )mnioi.v  calth    of   Vlrehila   recognizes   the 
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rit-ruonstrHteJ  need  und  Impor-utue  i.l  n 
n:odern.  rapid  rail  system  to  Northern  Vir- 
and     the     Wrv-lilngton    Metropolitan 


iiula 
Area;  and 

Whereas,    tlie   current    federal    funding   of 

l.'.n-thlrds  of  the  rapid  rail  conbtructlon  coat 

•  I'xs  not  reflect  the  1973  amendment  to  the 

>'.!!  lonal  Mass  Tran-it  Assistance  Act  provld- 

r<ir  80-20  fmidnii-  ..i  Uie  •-HpHal  projects 

■■v.i-.i  tran^4t;  »nd 

Whereas,  the  impiut  of  In. Mat  ion  upon 
tlH!  oonstrncilon  costs  i.f  the  system  has 
r.-i.'hfd  the  point  where  con'^tniciion  within 
t:  ^  present  lundliit;  le'.  i-l  v\ould  nor  provide 
the  '>8  5  mdc  system  as  planned:  and 

■  Whereas,  the  resulting  deliclt<  for  the 
•  juration  of  the  tnis  »ys.tem  are  becoming 
A"(i  will  become  a  prohibitive  burden  on  the 
Nirthern  Virginia  localities:  and 

Whereas,  a  lartre  portion  of  the  <~,peratlnu 
di'ticit  must  be  borne  by  a  fare  liKrease;  and 
•  Wheieas,  the  residents  of  these  Jurlsdlc- 
ilims  have  demonstrated  their  commitment 
i<>  a  08  5  mile  system  bv  a  w!llliii;ncs.s  to  tax 
Miciiiielves  through  bond  referenda  and  ap- 
propriations of  the  local  governing  bodies: 
fi<'*".  therefore,  be  Ir 

■lirsol}ed  by  the  nou-e  of  Dele>:Rtcs.  the 
tienate  concurring,  That  the  General  .\ssem- 
b!>-  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vlrj,'lnia  d<->e3 
hereby  petition  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
T  Icral  Oovernment  and  the  Unl'td  Stafo= 
CniiL-ress  to  endorse  and  approve  80  20  fimd- 
ini;  .etroactive  to  July  one.  nineteen  hundred 
r'-'.entT-three,  for  the  Metrorall  con.-itrucMon 
firoiect  of  the  Washington  Motropoll'an  .'\ro.t 
rr.mslt  Authority;  and.  be  it 

-Rciolred  fuThirr.  Tliat  the  General  As- 
•^-inbly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  VirKhUa 
di>»'s  hereby  petition  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Trsmsit  Authority  to  adopt  a 
rciiil.tlc  fare  sched'.ile  which  will  minimi. e 
•lie  operatlm;  btis  deficit  which  must  be 
|>ald  by  the  Northern  Vlr^-lnln  local  govern- 
tneias 

"Resolved  f^.rther.  That  Tlie  General  As- 
.'fmbly  of  Vlrtrlnla  e.Tpres&cs  Its  support  for 
«»id  In  behalf  of  the  Northern  Vlrelnla  Jurls- 
di'Mons  In  their  Joint  and  several  ctTorts  fD 
iii^-et  their  C'lmmlrmenH  to  the  Wa.s!ilngton 
.Ml  tropoUtan  .^rea  Transit  .Authority. 
"February  5,  1975  " 

Recommendations,  Resolutions,  and  Orders 
<•(  the  2(>th  .Annual  Session  of  tl>e  North 
Atlantic  A.s.sembly  In  London.  England;  to 
M1i»  Committee  on  Forel'jrn  Relatloiis. 


HOUSE   BILL  RFFERRED 

ri.f  bill  'HR  4485'  to  provide  for 
-■reatrr  honieosvnership  oppoitmutie.s  for 
mlddle-lnconie  fimillios  and  to  enrourage 
more  efTiclcnt  u-e  of  kind  and  onertry  re- 
.'^oune.s,  was  read  tulie  by  u;s  title  and 
referred  to  the  dnntnittce  on  Bnninutr, 
HfiLsing  and  Urh:iti  Affairs. 


A.ND 


intf:oduction    of  bills 

JOINT  resolutions 

The  foUowlna  bills  and  Joint   re.solu- 
tion.s  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
■.md,  by  unanlmou.--  con.sent.  the  second 
time,  and  referred  a>  Indicated: 
By  Mr    HUGH  SCOTT: 

s  1.308.  A  bin  fir  ;lie  general  reform  and 
modernization  of  the  patent  laws,  title  35  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  t'.ie  Committee  on  the 
'udK  i.iry. 

By  Mr   CASE: 

S.  1309  A  bill  to  amend  (he  National  School 
t  •inch  Act.  as  f.niended.  to  assure  that  the 
S'hool  food  ser'-lce  program  la  maintained  as 
\  nutrition  service  to  children  In  public  and 
private  schools,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 


tericd  to  tlie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Ttircstry 

By  .Mr.  ALLE.V,  for  tlie  Committee  on 

Agriculture  and  Forestry; 

S     1310    An  original   bill  to  continue  the 

.special    food    service    program    for    children 

throuL'h   Septenib«>r  :1i).    l<»7.'i    Placed  on  the 

I  iil<;!>dar. 

By  .Mr.  PELL: 
S    1311.  A  bill  to  prohibit  diserlmlnutorv 
eii'iiloyment  prucilces  wlili  respect  to  physl- 
c.illy  handicapped  persons.  Referred  to  tin- 
Coninitlee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr.  NELSON : 
S    l;n2    A  bill  to  anienil  the  Public  Health 
service  Act   In  order  to  protect  tlie  public 
a*,'a:nsl    excessUi^ly    hl'-h    prices    for    certain 
drtigs: 

S.  I:il3  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Ftnid. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  un  appro- 
priate warnliik'  on  tlie  label  of  anv  potentially 
dangerous  drug.  f\nd  for  otlier  purposes; 

S  1314  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Food 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  In  order  to  Impas.' 
certain  restrictions  on  oral  representations 
made  to  physicians  and  pharmacists  regard- 
ing drugs,  and  to  impose  certain  restrlction.s 
on  ti.e  written  advertising  of  drug.; 

S.  1315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Feder.il  Fi>od. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  In  order  to  require 
that  the  label  of  certain  drugs  Include  ex- 
piration dates  regarding  the  eifectlveness  or 
potency  of  such  drugs; 

S  1316  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  FockJ 
Dru.:.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  any  drug  from  the  Unltod  States 
unless  an  appllcaflon  for  approval  of  such 
drug  has  been  obtained  under  section  505 
of  •iiich  act; 

S  1317  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Dm-  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended,  to  re- 
ciulro  the  submission  of  certain  additu.na: 
Information  by  applicants  for  new  drugs; 
to  require  tlie  Inclusion  of  certain  additional 
Information  in  drug  labellnc;  and  for  oflur 
purposes. 

S    1318    A   h!Il   to  amend  atid  supplement 
Federal   Food.   Drug,   and   Cosmetic   Act 


Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  a.s  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Federal  Drug  Compendium  whtch 
provides  relUable.  complete,  and  readily  nc- 
ce  sible  prescribing  Inforinatlon:  to  a.s-sure 
safety  and  t-mcacy  of  drugs  throu^ih  certifu-a- 
tlon  of  certain  drugs  other  than  insulin  and 
ntillblotlcs;  to  rec|Ulre  ccifiln  Itif'.rma'ion  i^ 
drug  labeling:  and  to  Improve  tlie  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  the  Ai  t  as  If  re- 
lates to  drugs.  Referred  to  the  Comml"ec 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Bv  .Mr    JAVrrs  (tor  hini^elf.  Mr    V.'n - 
MA.M.s.    Mr.    M.^C.NI'SON.    Mr.    Hautk."- 

Mr.   Be.m.i.,  Mr.  Bno<.,vr.   Mr.  Ck.sns- 

TON.     Mr      KtNNtDY,     Mr.     MrlNTYitF 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr   RinicrTF.  .Mr.  .Schwfi- 
Kf.K.  Mr.  Hrcij  Stoii.  Mr.  SuFroRit. 
and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  1326.  A  bill  to  provide  as.slstance  to  un- 
employed   per.'-ons    and    for    other    purpose.-" 
Referred    to    the    Coiumlttee    on    Labor    .mtl 
Public   W'eUurc;    and.   If  and   when  reported 
by    that    committee,    lo    the    Comn:Ittee    on 
C<'nimerce.  by  unanlmou-  consent 
By  .Mr.  INOUYE: 
.S  J.  Res   65    A   Joint  resolution  to  authnr- 
l/e   iiid  request  the  President  to  call  a  White 
Hin;.se   Conference   on   Women    In    11)76    de- 
ferred   to    the    C^mml^'ee    <  n     G.verninent 
Op':'ratlons, 


the 

with  respect  to  the  mantifacture  and  dlsirl 

button  of  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1319  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the 
certification  of  certain  drugs  other  than  In- 
sulin and  antibiotics,  and  to  provide  for  the 
submission  of  certain  additional  Information 
on   drugs   by   the   producers  of  such   drugs; 

■S.  1320  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Co>mctlc  Act  to  provide  for  tii.' 
regulation  of  .sample  dru.gs; 

S  1321  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Diu',',  and  Cosmetic  .Act  to  make  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
sponsible for  the  testing  and  evaluation  of 
all  drugs  to  determine  whether  such  drugs 
meet  the  requirements  for  approval  fur 
conunerclal  distribution,  and  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  drug  testing 
and  evaluation  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  1322.  .\  bill  fo  amend  the  Fedcriil  Food 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  qual- 
ity control  for  drugs  purchased  oy  the  United 
States  or  paid  for  Mlth  Federal  funds,  and 
to  provide  for  a  Formularv  ol  the  ITnlted 
St.ites; 

S  1323  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  a  Fed- 
eral Drug  Compendium  which  will  list  all 
prescription  drugs  by  their  generic  names 
and  provide  reliable,  complete,  and  readily 
accessible  prescribing  Information; 

S.  1324  A  bin  to  amend  the  Feder.il  Fuixi. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  .'s  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  any  name  m  connec- 
tion with  any  prescription  drug  other  than 
the  offlclal  name  designated  or  such  drug  by 
the  -Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

S  n2.^    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 


ST.\TEMENTS        ON        IM  RODUCLH 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Bv  Mr  HUGH  SCOTT 
S.  1308  A  bill  for  the  geneml  refcnii 
and  modernization  of  the  patent  l.iw  s 
tUle  35  of  the  United  State.s  Code.  ;iii>! 
for  other  puriJose.s.  Referred  fo  tlic  Cuiii- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  PresMent, 
more  than  12,5  years  have  passed  ."^ince 
we  have  had  a  ,^nb.stantlve  ovi  rhaul  of 
our  patent  .sy.-tom.  Time  and  post  cveni.s 
dictate  the  need  lor  change.s. 

I  am  Introducing  a  bill  today  which  is 
the  end  product  of  more  than  2'j  years 
of  effort.  In  an  attempt  to  s!)ur  patent 
reform.  Senator  John  McClellan  and  I 
.sent  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  In  Sip- 
ber  of  1972  a.sking  for  a  clarification  of 
tiie  ndmlnli^tration  position  on  what 
ciianges  were  needed.  A  year  later  after 
exten.slve  study  within  the  executive 
lirancli  a  reform  i)ackage  wa.s  .sent  to  me 
for  .study.  I  Introduced  this  bill  In  tiie 
93d  Congress  as  S.  2504.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademark.^,  and 
Copyrightss  under  the  leadershli)  of  Sen- 
ator McClill.^n  worked  with  this  pro- 
po.sal  and  made  substantive  amend- 
ments. These  chanjies  were  Incorporated 
In  a  new  bill,  S  2504  committee  print— 
CP.  .Additioi^;!  cointnents  by  tlie  ad- 
ministration on  S.  2504  CP  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  members  by 
I  lie  Commis.^ior.er  of  Patents.  C.  Marshal! 
Danii.  in  July  1974 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  Incor- 
porates many  of  the  elements  of  S.  2504. 
S.  2504  CP,  and  the  administration  let- 
ter of  July  1974.  E.ssentlally.  I  believe  It 
Is  a  good  bill.  By  Introducing  this  bill, 
I  am  not  making  a  firm  commitment  to 
each  of  Its  provisions.  Rather,  I  believe 
It  must  be  reviewed  by  the  subcommittee 
to  discern  if  any  further  amendments 
are  warranted.  In  the  94th  Congress 
there  have  already  been  Introduced  three 
other  general  patent  bills  S.  23  by  Sena- 
tor McClellan,  S.  214  by  Senator  Hart, 
and  S.  473  by  Senator  Fong.  I  am  sure 
the  .'"ubcommlttee  will  want  to  examine 
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elements  of  each  of  the  bills  before  in:k- 
in?  any  final  recommendations. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  ran  act 
quickly  on  a  bill  to  reform  the  patent 
sy.stem.  Reform  Is  long  overdue  and  I 
tiiink  the  job  can  be  accomiJllshed  dur- 
Irg  liie  94th  Congress. 

i 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

S  1309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
C.hool  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  as- 
sure that  the  school  food  service  pro- 
f  ram  Is  maintained  as  a  nutrition  service 
to  children  In  pubhc  and  private  schools, 
ft;id  for  otlier  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  regulate  the  sale  of  competitive 
food  products,  such  as  cakes  and  soda 
pop.  In  school  lunch  cafeterias. 

In  an  amendment  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate several  years  ago,  I  sought  to  restore 
this  authority  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture after  it  was  deleted  from  the 
school  lunch  amendments  approved  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Unfortunately,  my  amendment  was 
deleted  In  conference;  the  final  measure 
did  not  even  Include  a  weaker  House 
amendment  that  provided  for  "nutri- 
tious" competitive  foods. 

I  believe  that  the  F^ederal  Government 
must  Insure  the  integrity  of  our  school 
feeding  proftrams  if  they  are  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  set  by  Congress.  Our  ef- 
forts must  be  directed  towards  making 
Fchool  feeding  programs  a  model  of  good 
nutritional  practice.  In  addition  we 
.siiould  encourage  the  fullest  possible  stu- 
dent participation. 

Accordingly,  the  measure  I  am  in- 
troducing today  eliminates  the  language 
In  the  1972  Act  which  allows  the  sale  of 
competitive  foods  In  school  cafeterias.  It 
also  provides  cash  grants  to  departments 
of  education  or  comparable  agencies  In 
the  States  for  programs  to  teach  school 
children  the  nutritional  value  of  foods 
and  the  Importance  of  nutrition  to  good 
health. 

My  bill  would  also  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  re- 
search and  development  projects  to  de- 
velop materials  and  techniques  for  effec- 
tive presentation  of  this  Information. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  will  be  able  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal  in  connection  with 
other  proposed  amendments  to  the  school 
feeding  programs. 

Enactment  of  legLslatlon  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  competitive  foods  in  our  school 
cafeterias  will  go  a  long  way  to  assure 
that  the  Federal  dollars  spent  In  the 
i?chonl  feeding  programs  are  producing 
the  best  possible  nutrition  for  the  chil- 
dren of  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  text  of  my  bill,  S.  1309. 
be  printed  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.   130!) 

Ic  it  rnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
<ij  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avicrica  in  Congre.fs  assembled. 

Section  1,  After  the  flr.st  sentence  of  sec- 


tion 10  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1Ck"G 
(42  U.S.C.  1779)  delete  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Such  regulations  shall  not  prohlblt 
the  sale  of  competitive  food  In  food  service 
facilities  or  areas  during  the  time  of  service 
of  food  under  this  Act  or  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  If  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of 
such  foods  will  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
schools  or  of  organizations  of  students  ap- 
proved by  the  schools." 

Sec.  2.  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

■Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  cash 
grants  to  the  education  department  or  com- 
parable agency  of  each  State  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  funds  to  local  school  districts 
and  private  nonprofit  school  systems  to  en- 
able school  children  within  each  State  to 
participate  In  programs  which  Increase  their 
knowledge  of  the  nutritional .  value  of  foods 
and  the  relationship  of  nutrition  to  human 
health. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  program 
provided  for  under  subsection  (a)  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  deems  appropriate.  These  funds 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  people  In  that  Stale 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  In  all 
the  States;  however,  no  State  shall  receive 
less  than  1  per  centum  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  a  State  education 
or  comparable  agency  is  unable  to  distribute 
funds  provided  under  this  section  to  private 
nonprofit  schools,  the  Secretary  shall  disburse 
these  funds  directly  to  such  school  systems 
In  proportion  of  the  total  enrollment  In  these 
schools  to  the  total  enrollment  In  all  schools 
In  the  State,  and  the  Secretary  shall  with- 
hold these  funds  from  the  total  apportion- 
ment allotted  to  the  State  agency. 

"(d)  The  Secretary. shall  withhold  not  less 
than  1  per  centum  of  any  funds  appropriated 
under  this  section  and  shall  expend  these 
funds  to  carry  out  research  and  development 
projects  relevant  to  the  ptirpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, particularly  to  develop  materials  and 
techniques  for  the  Innovative  prespiuatlon  of 
nutritional  Information." 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  1311.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices  with  respect 
to  physically  hantilcapped  persons.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  decade  a  great  deal  of  progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  goal  of  eliminating 
discriminatory  treatment  of  persons.  The 
Federal  Government,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  many  parts  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  have  acted  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  in  educa- 
tion, in  housing,  and  in  other  areas.  It 
has  indeed  become  clear  national  policy 
that  discrimination  based  on  race,  reli- 
gion, and  sex  shall  not  be  permitted. 

There  is,  however,  an  additional  area 
of  discrimination  that  I  believe  deserves 
far  more  attention  than  it  has  been 
given:  discrimination  against  the  phys- 
ically handicapped.  As  is  the  case  with 
most  discriminatory  practices,  discrimi- 
nation against  the  handicapped  is  most 
often  not  a  conscious  policy,  but  an  ac- 
cumulation of  unthinking  acts.  The  re- 
sult, nonetheless,  is  the  same  in  that  the 
physically  handicapped  are  confronted 
daily  with  obstacles  to  personal  fulfill- 
ment that  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
physical  handicaps. 

One  of  the  most  serious  discriminatory 
barriers     confronting     the     physically 


handii-apped  is  job  discrimination.  In  the 
pa;t,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  shut 
the  handicapped  awav  m  special  work- 
shops In  more  recent  years,  many  em- 
ployers have  come  to  realize  that  a  pnys- 
Ical  handicap  does  not  preclude  a  person 
from  ciQcient  and  ganilul  employment, 
workiiig  sido  by  side  with  oUier  workers. 
Many  enlifihiened  employers  have  made 
special  efforts  to  hire  the  phys-icaDy 
h.^.ndicappcd. 

In  spite  of  t!ie::e  efforts,  however,  dis- 
crimination against  the  physically  hand- 
icapped continues.  The  result  is  that  the 
Nation  is  deprived  of  the  full  talents  and 
abilities  of  physically  handicapped  uidi- 
viduals.  and  the  physically  handfcappcd 
themselves  suffer  an  unnecessary  addi- 
tional burden. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  which  would  amend 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ol  1964 
to  prohibit  discriminatory  practices 
against  physically  handicapped  persons. 

This  legislation  is  Identical  to  S.  1780 
V  hich  I  Introduced  in  the  93d  Congress. 
I  belie\e  that  li  deserves  serious  study, 
and  trust  that  an  affirmative  effort  to 
consider  this  bill  will  be  made  In  this 
Coneress. 


By  Mr.  KELSON; 

S.  1312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Publio 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  protect  ti:e 
public  against  excessively  high  prices  for 
certain  drugs; 

S.  1313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
an  appropriate  warning  on  the  label  of 
any  potentially  dangerous  drug,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Di-ug.  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  order  to 
impose  certain  restrictions  on  oral  rep- 
resentations made  to  phy.«lcians  and 
pharmacists  regarding  drugs,  and  to  Im- 
pose certain  restrictions  on  the  written 
advertising  of  drugs; 

S.  1315.  A  bill  to  amer.d  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Co.smetic  Act  in  order  tr 
require  that  the  label  of  certain  drugs  in- 
clude expiration  dates  regarding  the  ef- 
fectiveness or  potency  of  such  druiirs; 

S.  1316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  any  drug  from  the 
United  States  unless  an  application  for 
approval  of  .';uch  drug  has  been  obtained 
under  section  505  of  such  Act ; 

S.  1317.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .^ct.  as 
amended,  to  require  the  submission  of 
certain  additional  Information  by  appli- 
cants for  new  drugs;  to  require  the  In- 
clusion of  certain  additional  Information 
in  drug  labeling;  and  for  other  purposes ; 

S.  1318.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  with  respect  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
for  the  certification  of  certain  drugs 
other  than  insulin  and  antibiotics,  and 
to  provide  for  the  submission  of  certain 
additional  information  on  drugs  by  the 
producers  of  such  drugs; 

S.  1320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
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Food,  DiiiE,  ;i!ul  C'n'  fn-  tic  Act  to  K'-ovldt 
for  the  regiiUition  nf  ^urnnlf  drugs; 

S.  1S2I.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fecien.l 
Food.  Drug,  snd  Cosmetic  Act  to  make 
the  Serretnry  of  Heulth.  Ediiration,  and 
Welfare  resiionsible  lor  the  testing  and 
cvshiation  ot  all  aniK's  to  dctennine 
whether  such  drutf:  meet  the  require- 
ments for  apiiroval  for  commpifial  di:;- 
tributlon,  and  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  natiunnl  dnip  testing  and 
evaluation  cenKr.  and  for  oth^r  pur- 
poses: 

S.  1322  A  hill  to  miuiid  the  Federal 
Food.  DruK.  and  r'osmrtir  A«  I  to  provide 
for  quality  control  for  druK-<  purcha,sed 
by  the  United  States  or  ppid  for  with 
F'cderal  funds,  and  to  i)rovide  lor  si  For- 
niuJr.ry  uf  the  United  Stat<».^: 

S.  i;52:?.  A  bill  to  amend  tiu>  Federal 
Food.  DruR.  and  Co-mctic  Act  to  provide 
for  a  Federal  Drug  Compendium  which 
will  list  all  i)rescrlptinn  drug.s  by  their 
generic  names  and  pn)\ide  reliable,  com- 
plete, and  readi!.\  accessible  prescribing 
Information: 

S  1324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  DruK.  and  Cu.-metic  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, to  prohibit  the  u-.e  of  any  name  in 
coi.necfion  with  anv  prescription  dioiK 
other  than  the  orticial  name  designated 
or  -uch  dru>;  bv  ihe  Sccietary  of  Health. 
FJdu(  ation.  and  Wcliare: 

S.  1325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Diut;.  and  Co.-metic  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  for  a  Federal  Drug  Com- 
pf'ndimn  which  jnovides  reliable,  com- 
plete, and  readily  accessible  pre.sciibinur 
Information:  to  as.sure  safety  and  clfi- 
cacy  of  dru"s  through  certification  of 
certain  drut^s  other  th.an  insulin  and  an- 
tibiotics: to  require  certain  iiilonnation 
til  druK  laijcliuk,'.  and  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  act 
II-  It  relates  to  dru^s  Referred  to  the 
Comnuttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr.  NEI^ON'.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
tf>  the  desk  14  bills  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drufi.  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  remedies  for  manv 
of  tlie  deficiencies  hi  the  pre,--ent  law  and 
In  order  to  protect  the  American  people 
anain.st  poorly  tested,  un.safc.  inefleciive. 
Improperly  u.-cd.  and  monopoli>tli  ally 
priced  drui,'-. 

I  a.sk  unanmiuu-  coi.soi  i  that  the  bill.s 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  benig  no  ob.iection,  Ihe  bill.-,  were 
ordered  to  be  prmt<'d  hi  the  Record,  a.s 
as  follows: 

•s    l:ii2 

A   hll!    t.>  Hiiifiid   i!ie   PiihUr   Hvcilih   Service 

.Ai  r   In  order  to  protect  tlie  public  agutnst 

e.\ii'--.ivfly   hltih  prices   for  certulti  drugs 

El-   it   enur-tcd   bi/   t'r   Sfnate  and  Hoii.ic 

■  if  Kcprpvrnfd'j'cv  of  the   United  Sta'cs  of 

Atncrica    in    CongTe::K    a'^^eniblid .    That    tills 

Art  may  be  Cited  as  the  •'Public  HeBlMi  Price 

Protection  Act  of  1975". 

Sec  2.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Servlcf 
Act  (58  Srar  691:  42  U  S  C.  241  380b-12)  I? 
amended  by  addliig  :he  fullo'.v  liii;  part  K 
Uiereto; 

Part  K— Piclic  Hixj.'SI  i'nirt:  Pr.'..r.<nt'N 
"Sec.  399c  Whenever  It  appears  to  the 
.Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
whether  on  the  basis  of  hLs  own  liuoimation 
or  belief  or  on  the  basis  of  Information  fur- 
nished him  by  orher  per  oiis.  thii*.  In  the 
I'ase  of  any  drug — 

"MWAl    If-;  cotitiiiiied  .-o  ..iliibllit  v  hv  re;i. 


f.'.';   of  1'-:   i^«-i.eri.l  il   pin- 

fc  -ii.ii  niav  be  In  : .  ,ir 

"iB>  it  mnv  h.c  the  tii  ii,:  it(  tlioir*  ftif 
ptirtlinlar  cllnicul  ii?e=;, 

"(2)  the  usase  and  print  \f;t>U  of  Buch 
dnii;  are  -iuth  tli.it  the  vvilunie  of  ciinmerce 
Therein  fi'»\  not  be  in«ubhtniitial.  and 

"ci)(A»  there  nny  be  fewer  IhTin  Jocr 
prolucerc  •>{  -^urh  UroB  m  t!ic  Ifnlled  Sintes. 
cr 

••■  B)  the  rt">  '  '-I  .■  M  surh  drug  to  t3,c 
consiimer  or    ■  i    (whether  the  uPi- 

ni.wte  u;pr  ov  t,  ..i.  .  ,  i  ci  such  drug  In  Ih-;' 
Uni'-d  St. lie--  mny  be  h!i;tier  thsn  (I)  fi\i 
tlme.i  the  direct  cost  thereof  to  the  pro- 
ducer, or  lit)  tli^  avc•.^-e  r>rl;e  ot  siich  driii: 
to  the  consumer  or  »o  the  u  er  i whether  the 
ultuiiut'-  user  or  c'lrrwlir)  nt  inch  drug  at 
a.'.y  frirei;:n  conntrv". 

lie  ilmll  iinniedii»iel>  -.,  leiUfv  lo  the  Fcd- 
eii:!  'Iriide  Coiniiii->loii  (hereiunfter  In  Ihl.i 
part  relern-d  to  us  tu.-  -Ciinnit-slon") .  The 
Ci.nuiibslon  blmil  riircMpun  iic.e.iUgate  tho 
pertinent  fucts. 

•'INSTTTUrlON    or    t.10<  l-'IIIMi 

"S. c.  39nd.  Whiiicvcr  the  CommJsston  h'ts 
n^'Siin  to  belle"e — 

■■(1)  that  tlie  8-erax.'  price  of  anv  dni>5 
tf(  the  consumer  or  to  the  iiiser  (wliether  the 
uUlmate  user  or  otherwise)  of  such  drug  In 
the  Untied  States  U  hlf;her  than-  • 

•■(A)  five  tlnie.^  die  direct  cost  of  such  drut; 
to  Ihe  producer.  Including  materials  and 
latjor  but  excluding  ovtTlie:Ad  and  proino- 
tlohal  expenses;  or 

"(B)  the  average  price  of  such  driii;  to  the 
eon-,umer  or  user  of  s-ch  druy  In  any  for- 
eicn  country; 

'  1 2)  that  the  annual  .sales  of  such  dn'i^ 
In  the  Itnlied  States  have  exceeded  41  DOO.OOtJ 
lor  t  hree  or  more  years;  and 

"I'J)  that  the  existence  of  a  patent  rehit - 
Inc  to  the  manufacture,  use.  or  sale  of  sneli 
drug  has  constituted  a  substantial  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  hlyh  p'-lce  of  such  drug,  it 
shall  institute  a  public  ruleniakiiu;  proceed- 
ins  pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  determine  whether  sucli  pat- 
ent should  be  made  subject  to  niandaturv 
licen.'ilnij  on  rea^nnable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. In  order  to  secure  to  con.snmers  lower 
prl"-es  for  sucli  driii;.  Such  reason  for  bellei 
may  be.  but  need  not  be,  ba.sed  upon  a  cer- 
tilicadon  pursuant  to  section  89Hc  (jf  thl.<; 
Act.  A.-5  u.sed  In  this  section  the  term  'drug' 
Includes  an  interincdlate  or  noniui.d  form  of 
till-  drUij. 

■■|ifLi.:.l.\KiNt; 

•'Src.  :i99e  (ai  If  the  ComnU.-^-lcu  deter- 
mines, on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
agency  hearing,  as  provided  In  section  353ic) 
of  title  .5.  United  States  Code,  that — 

"(II  tlie  conditions  set  forth  In  section 
39!)d  ot  ilils  Act  exist  '.vlth  respect  to  ariv 
drui;. 

"ti'i  to  require  the  patent  on  such  drug  to 
be  made  subject  to  mandatory  licensing  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  will  tend  to 
.secure  to  cotisi.mcr.-  lov.er  price.H  for  sucli 
drui;,  and 

•■(a I  It  v.oiild  be  In  the  public  iiiterc.->t  to 
ri.'(ii'ire  such  mandatory  licensing. 

tlieii  it  shall  formulate  and  publisli  a  rule 
so  declHrlng. 

"(bi  The  Commls.sion  .>hall  conc-arrently. 
or  Hfier  further  public  heariuys.  lormulate 
and  publish  a  rule  specifying  a  reasonable 
royalty  rate  for  the  patent  on  .inch  drui;, 
at  an  amount  that  will  diily  take  into  ac- 
coiuit  the  need  of  the  public  for  moderate 
drug  prices,  the  public  interest  In  eucour- 
aglng  research  hv  glvliiL'  manufacturers  of 
druss  H  fair  rate  of  return  on  invested  capi- 
tal, and  tiie  public  Interest  ^eneriiliy.  In  scj 
di'lng  the  Commission  may  be  i^uldcd  by, 
but  sliall  not  be  bound  by.  tlie  .standards 
ti4ed  by  tlie  Federal  courts  in  ft-;-«s-liii:  pat- 
ent Infrln^-enient  dama^^es 

"ir\  li,  after  formutating  n  r'lle  pur  utmt 


'■1  '•:    (P.I    of  thiG  section,  the  Con- 
-  !«d-«  el^ai  Tljt>  public  iitteresLreqttli.^ 

th«  ii»iu:.'(iiite  HvaliibUlty  of  niandnlory  li 
centd's  III  order  to  protect  consumers  from 
Ivlgh  drui:  price-:  It  may  formulate  and  pub- 
lish ;i  rule  specil.ving  an  Interim  royalty  rate. 
Willi  pro(r-1;-,e  condition,'  to  in.'.uro  payment 
or  -cpftyment  in  Uie  proper  amount  upmi 
the-formulsilijii  of  a  subtequenl  rule  deter- 
iniolnc-  Tiiu  a-Unil  reasonable  roy.ilty  r.-it( 
"(d)  Unless  the  Conuuls.sioii  otUprwi:<r 
pro\lrtes  iiecause  11  believes  that,  the  ptibllr 
iiiti-rest  bo  require?,  the  Coicrnislou  rbnli 
speciiy  as  nddiilonril  reH.sona'Jle  tei-ir..-,  and 
condiiion.s  lor  mandatory  liceusiug  that  li- 
cences arc  io  be  available  to  all  applicant, 
therefor  for  the  lUe  of  tlie  pateiX,  that  the 
terms  are  to  be  nondlscrlmiuiilory,  and  thiU 
no  le.iiit.itiona  or  restrictions  arc  to  Ije  Ini- 
po:,rd  on  the  freedom  of  licensees  to  practice 
tlie  patented  subject  matter. 

"le)  The  C<iinnii.?sicin  may  furtiicr  provide. 
If  It  belle-ves  tliat  to  do  so  will  tend  tn 
.secure  lower  drug  prices  to  consumers,  that 
as  a  condition  to  a  person's  collecting  or 
beliii;  entitled  to  any  royalties  under  liu- 
mandatory  liceiislnjj  arrangement,  such  per- 
.son  sluUl  make  available,  to  all  licensees  rc- 
quesliiiij  tiie  .same,  any  ttcimical  ti:^A  whlc>i 
exists  In  t;\nglble  form.  t>  hlch  is  in  tl^c 
pn.s--o<;-ion  or  control  of  «u<-h  person  or  to 
v.hkh  he  hF.s  access,  and  wlilcii  the  licensee- 
need  to  practice  the  puteu'  or  market  t.iic 
drug  economically  and  cxpcdittou.>-ly. 

"(f)  If  the  C<)inmisslon  deierinlnes  that 
no  rule  shotiUl  be  iiirmulated.  it  tl^.all  pub- 
1!->I\  its  ded.slou  .so  proMtling. 

"(g)  Any  itppltcant  for  a  II' en.<^e,  or 
p^'i.n'cc  or  oMier  person  entitled  to  roviUtlc. 
under  liie'patpnt.  may  mai;e  appHcatlon  to 
the  Conimls.-^ioii  for  an  interpretation,  c'ail- 
tlcatlon.  or  modilicri'lon  ot  the  rule  of  t'ne 
Coinnils.-,ion  In  the  cent  oi  a  dl.sagreement 
with  !e.-,pect  to  the  Interprelailon  oi  tlie  rule 
or  otherwise;  and  the  Coniml.-iou  -;liall  pro- 
ceed with  respect  to  such  nppHi mlon,  on 
the  record,  after  opportiuiiiy  for  a  pitoil' 
agency  hearing  ha.s  been  cranfed  as  provided 
In  fcctlon  533  of  title  5,  United  State.;  Code 
"(h)  In  connccMnn  with  rhe  Commlsslnn'-, 
carrying  o>it  its  responsibilities  under  this 
part,  and  particularly  tlio-^e  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  tlirongh  (e)  of  this  section,  the 
Surgeon  General  shull  lurnisli  tiie  Commis- 
sion Willi  sucii  technliul  ussLstance  i-.nd  lul- 
vlce  as  U  may  reqiii  ■  t 

"ttJi.CT  OF  Rfi.E;  CENACiv  mil  m-iiin  iiif :,(  I 
"Si^o.  399f.  (at  After  any  rule  for  man- 
datory licensing  fi>rinulaled  pursuant  to  .sec- 
tion 399e  becomes  Jinul  and  etlecttvc.  no  per- 
son shall  be  subject  to  sulr  under  section 
281  of  title  35,  United  States  Code,  or  related 
statutes,  or  to  pro.secutlon  for  contempt  of  a 
previous  Injunction  thereunder,  for  infringe- 
ment of  the  patent  or  patents  .subject  to  the 
Coinmis.-sions'  rule,  if  sucli  pei-.-mn  sliall  liave 
paid  or  otTered  to  pay  to  tlio  patentee  or 
other  person  entitled  tliereto  tlie  royaltlei 
spccilied  in  ti\e  rule, 

"(b)  Any  person  who  sues  or  threaten.s 
to  sue  another  person  for  the  infringement 
of  any  patent  suliject  to  a  final  and  effective 
rule  of  the  Commission  under  I'.ils  part  sliaU 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  j^'ate.s  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  *!ti(i,()()0  for  each 
such  act.  Such  jienaltv  shall  accrue  to  the 
United  States  and  may  be  recovered  thereby 
In  a  civil  action  brouglit  In  the  Unlfed  .States 
District  Court  for  tiie  District  of  Columbia 
.Service  of  the  summons  and  coinj)laiiit  mav 
be  made  wliere\er  tlie  defendant  1-  found  or 
transacts  bu.-^lness.  or  a-s  otlierwl.-o  author- 
t/ed  by  a  F'cderal  statute  or  the  Fedcri  1 
Rules  .'-f  Civil  Procedure 

"rtN.^trrv  anu  p.  voh 

'  Sec.  399g  (ai(l)  Any  rule  fornm:Med  un- 
der section  399e  of  tliN  Act  shall  become 
flnnt  thlrt\  davs  after  the  publication  thereof 
by  the  Cinunissiim.  and  sliall  become  efTec- 
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tlve  forty  days  after  the  pub.lc»tlon  inereof. 
unles-s  the  CommlSL^ion  sliall  Tor  ci.ie  .-occUy 
e   rllcr  or  later  date.-. 

••(21  Until  the  rule  becomes  tinal  the  Com- 
nil.-slon  shall  have  power  to  reopen  the  rule- 
niaKlng  proceeding.  The  Commission  Ehall 
for  ciiu.'^e  liave  power  at  any  time  to  re- 
scind or  modify  the  rule. 

••;  J)  The  denial  of  a  rule  bIihII  become  final 
imd  erfectlve  upon  the  publication  of  the 
iiecislon  so  providing,  unless  the  ConiinLs- 
tlon  siiall  for  cause  specify  a  later  date. 

"ib)(l)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong 
hfcause  of  any  final  agency  action  under 
this  part,  or  adversely  atlecled  or  aggrieved 
bv  .such  action,  sliall  be  entitled  to  Judicial 
levlc-*'  tlicreof. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  no  interlocutory  rc- 
\!e\v  of  any  nonfinal  agency  action  under 
this  part. 

"(3)  Tlie  f<  rm  of  proceeding  for  Judicial 
review-  Bhall  be  exclusively  by  way  of  peti- 
tion for  review  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
.'.ppeals  lor  the  District  of  Columbia,  pursu- 
HHt  to  tlio  rules  of  that  court  and  tiie  Fed- 
t-rnl  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure.  Any  peti- 
tion for  review  must  be  tiled  prior  to  tlie  ef- 
fective date  of  the  rule. 

"i4)  Upon  review,  tlie  Conimi.'=sion's  find- 
lii.:s  sliall  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
n.inttal  evidence,  and  its  rule  shall  be  su.s- 
taiiied  If  there  Is  warrant  for  it  In  the  record. 

■  (5)  If  the  court  of  appeals  or  the  Su- 
iircme  Court  sustains  the  rule,  ^t  shall  be- 
ome  effective  on  the  date- the  mandate  Is 
entered.  If  the  rule  Is  not  sustained,  the 
mutter  shall  be  remanded  for  further  pro- 
ceedings consistent  with  the  Judgment  of 
th-"  appellate  court.  " 

"(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  re- 
view, the  Commis.'^ion,  unless  It  finds  that 
the  public  Interest  requires  otherwise,  or 
that  to  do  so  would  be  Inconsistent  with  a 
district  court  order  entered  pvirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 399h  of  this  Act,  shall  stay  the  effective 
date  of  Its  rule,  pending  tlie  completion  of 
Judicial  review. 

"iNTriii:.;  jcdicial  REiicr 

•  ."Stc.  3i<yh.  (a)  If  tiie  Commission  believes 
that  tiie  public  Interest  requires  the  im- 
mediate availability  of  mandatory  licen.ses 
in  the  case  of  tlie  patent  on  any  drug  in 
order  to  protect  consumers  from  high  drug 
prices.  It  may.  at  any  stage  ot  Its  proceeding 
or  thereafter,  so  certify  to  tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, wltii  a  request  tiiat  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral seek  a  temporary  restraining  order, 
preliminary  injunction,  or  other  appropriate 
relief. 

"il3)  Upon  the  application  of  the  At- 
torney General,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  an  order  In  the 
ca.se  of  any  patent  or  patents,  witli  respect 
to  which  a  rule  lias  been  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  part,  to  prevent  the  en- 
forcement of  such  patent  or  patents  under 
section  281  of  title  35.  United  States  Code, 
or  related  statutes,  during  tlie  pendency  of 
the  Commission  proceedings  and  review 
thereof.  Such  relief  shall  be  granted  to  the 
Attorney  General  upon  a  s'nowlng  of  like- 
lihood that  a  final  mandatory  licensing  rule 
will  issue  after  a  determination  on  the  merits 
by  the  Commission.  The  relief  may  be  Con- 
di-loned  upon  the  payment  of  Interim 
royalties  by  appllcnnts  for  licenses,  and  the 
court  may  Impose  other  conditions  in  ac- 
cor-lance  with  the  principles  of  equity. 

"(c)  The  proceeding  before  tlie  district 
court  .shall  be  In  the  nature  of  an  in  rem 
action,  and  summons  sliall  be  served  by 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  or  otlier- 
wl'-:e  as  the  court  directs.  Any  person  hav- 
ing a  legal  Interest  in  the  patent  or  patents 
"hull  have  an  unqualified  right  to  intervene. 
The  district  court  shall,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  pursuant  to 
the  procedure  obtaining  under  .section  5  of 


the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect  trade 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  nionopolies', 
approved  July  1,  1890  (15  U.S.C.  5),  or  ollier- 
x'.ise  as  authorized  by  Federal  statute  or  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  summon 
before  It  the  patehtee  or  any  party  wIk/.-c 
presence  appears  to  be  necessary  to  njiikc 
the  court's  order  effective. 

"(d)  The  district  court's  ord.";r  f-.luill  be 
reviewable  under  section  1202iu)  of  ti  le 
28,    United    States    Code. 

"INVESTIGAlOr.  »•  AND  RI  L.ATl  D  CoWrUS 

■Stc.  3991.  The  Commission  may  uiili.e 
it.s  powers  under  sections  3,  6,  and  9  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
43,  46,  and  49)  and  related  statutes.  In  order 
to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  part.  The 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  part  and  proceedings  thereun- 
der; to  define  any  and  all  terms  used  herein; 
to  specify  accounting  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  making  the  determinations  of  costs. 
sales,  prices,  and  other  such  matters  re- 
quired hereunder;  and  otherwise  to  prescribe 
such  further  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  tliis  part 

"SEPARABILITY  C1AU.SE 

"Sec.  399J.  If  any  provision  of  this  part  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  part  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  any  other  person  or  circums'ance 
sliall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"APPLICATION  OF  EXISTING  LAWS 

■Sec.  399k.  Tlie  provisions  of  this  pan 
shall  be  held  to  be  In  addition  to,  and  not  in 
substitution  for  or  limitation  of.  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  Act  of  Congress." 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  liun- 
dred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. It  shall  t^jply  to  all  patents  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  issued. 


S.  1313 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic   Act   to   require   an    appropriate 
warning  on  the  label  of  any  potentially 
dangerous  drug,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it   enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   sec- 
tion 503(b)   of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  353(b))   Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows: 

"(6)  If  a  drug  which  is  subject  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  Is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  potentially  dangerous 
when  taken  or  administered  as  directed,  the 
label  shall  bear  a  clearly  legible  warning  of 
the  potential  dangers  of  such  drug  printed 
Immediately  under  the  word  'WARNING'. 
In  the  case  of  any  drug  subject  to  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
require  that  the  label  or  labeling  bear  In- 
formation relating  to  the  therapeutic  cate- 
gory of  the  drug,  Its  Indications  and  con- 
traindications, directions  for  use,  warnings, 
or  antidotes.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
providing  such  Information  would  be  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  503(b)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  (21 
U.S.C.  353(b)(2)),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  any  Information  required 
to  appear  on  the  label  or  In  the  labeling  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (6)  of  this  section,  and 
the  established  name  (as  defined  In  section 
502(e)  (2) )  of  the  drug  In  the  case  of  a  drug 
containing  only  one  active  Ingredient,  and, 
111  the  ca.se  of  a  drug  containing  more  »ha:i 


one  acir,o  ingrediei::,  a  list  of  the  acjve  In- 
gredients of  such  drug  Immediately  follow- 
ing or  Inur.c.iiRtely  under  the  word  "Mlxtoir 
of. 

lb)  .Section  5o:jib)(2i  of  s\i(  li  Act  K  for- 
ilier  amended  by  adding  at  flie  end  tliereof 
the  following:  "Where  a  practitioner  licensed 
by  law  to  admini.-rter  drugs  prescribes  by 
trade  name  anj  drug  containing  only  one 
active  ingredient,  the  dispenser  of  such  drug 
.-hail  In  :lude  on  the  label.  Immedia'ely  be- 
lo-.v  th  established  name  of  the  drug.  In 
letT.ers  not  more  than  one-half  the  ^l.-c  ot 
tlie  esta'oijshed  name  of  tlie  drug,  tlie  trn(lc 
intme  oi  sucii  drug  The  Secretary  mav  i). 
leyuiution  authoiize  pliarmaclsts  to  u'illze 
a  reasonable  allernaUve  to  the  refiuircnciii 
oi  'he  preceding  sentence  in  excepnonal  cir- 
cumstances where  printed  label.s  complymj.' 
wUli  such  requirement  are  not  available  I! 
the  drug  prescribed  contains  more  than  one 
active  ingredient,  the  trade  name  for  sucli 
drug  .sliall  not  appear  on  the  label,  excep- 
that  the  Secretary  may.  If  he  deems  It  In  'in 
public  Interest  to  do  so,  authorize  the  tradi 
name  of  any  stich  drug  to  appear  on  tin 
label.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  the  estabil-^hed  name 
of  any  drug,  or  In  tlie  case  of  a  coniblna;  ion 
drug,  the  lanie  of  the  active  ingredients  of 
such  drug,  shall  be  omitted  from  the  label 
It  the  prescrlber  of  the  drug  specifically  di- 
rects that  the  established  name  not  appear 
on  the  label,  but  In  any  case  In  whlcli  'he 
prescrlber  directs  that  no  name  sliall  appear 
the  label  shall  bear  such  symbols  of  the  Sn- 
tional  Drug  Code  as  the  Secretary  may  b'v 
regulation  require  in  order  to  enable  Idenii- 
flcatlon  of  the  drug.  In  no  case  in  which  tht 
prescrlber  of  a  drug  has  directed  thai  the 
established  name  of  the  druc  be  omuted 
from  the  label  may  the  trade  natne  of  such 
drug  appear  on  the  label. 

Sec.  3.  Section  508(a)  of  the  Federal  K>-.>f1 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  i21 
U.S.C.  358iai).  Is  amended  by  striking  ou 
"The  Secretary  may  designate  an  oiTlcial 
name  for  any  drug"  and  Inserting  in  hou 
tliereoi  'The  Secretary  shall  dcsigna'e  an 
oiliclal  name  for  any  ne-,v  drug  upon  ap- 
proval of  tlie  application  tiled  for  such  drii^; 
under  section  505(b)  and  may  deiigna'e  an 
olhcial  name  for  any  otlier  drug  or  conibi:.:i- 
tlon  of  drugs '. 

Src.  4.  The  provisions  of  tills  Aci  shall  be- 
cnnie  etiective  on  the  first  day  of  the  thir- 
'eenth  calendar  month  following  the  nioiitn 
in  whi'h  this  Act  is  enacted. 

S.   1314 
A  bill  tv)  amend  the  Feder..!  F,.od,  Di  .i,;    a'-u 
Cosmetic   Act   In  order   to   lnipo.se   certain 
res'rictlons  on  oral   representations  made 
to   pliysician.s   and   pharmacis's   rejardin. 
urugs,  and  to  impose  certain  restrictions  .in 
tlie  written  advertising  of  drugs 
B''    ir   fvacird    by  t)ic  Smatc  and   /yo.vc 
'■f   Ki'pre'^rntatives   of   the    United   Slates  of 
Ai'it'rica    in    Congrrts    a^'.-~ctnbh-d.    That    lai 
cha))ter   \'  of   the   Federal   Food.   Drug,   aci 
Cosmetic   .Act.   as   amended,    is   amended    b-> 
adding  at   the  end  thereof  tlie  following: 

ir\i.     RKPRFSI  NTATIONS     MAliE     TO     LlCtN-sKU 
PRAtllTIONERS    AND    PHARMACI.%1S 

•f^icc.  513.  (a)  No  information  with  resjje..' 
to  any  drug  .<-halI  be  gl\en  orally  to  any  11- 
ceii.ifd  practitioner  or  pharmacist  by  anv 
employee  or  other  person  representing  any 
person  cnoasjcd  in  tlie  manufacture,  prepa- 
ration, propagation,  compounding,  proce's- 
in.c,  or  ciisTn'ouilon  of  sucli  dtus.  unless  Im- 
media'ely prior  to  tlie  time  such  oral  Hi- 
formation  is  given,  such  employee  or  otiier 
person  furnishes  the  licensee  practitioinr 
or  pharmacist  wltli  a  copy  of  a  document  ap- 
pro'ed  by  the  Secretary  relating  to  such  drog 
and  r.-»ntaiiiing  such  Information  about  .^-jch 
di  ig  as  tlie  Secretary  may  bv  regnlailoiu 
reor,h-p 
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"oFr  514,  (ft)  No  advertisement  for  any 
ilru\'  or  device  shall  be  placed  by  any  person 
l'>r  publication  in  any  newspaper,  magazine, 
or  other  publication,  or  on  radio  or  (.elevl.slon. 
or  In  or  on  any  other  advertising  media,  un- 
I'-s.-*  a  complete  copv  of  t!ie  advertisement 
j)rop>sed  to  be  pia^-'ed  has  been  submitted 
to  tiiB  Secretary  in  advance  of  publication 
ai.ii  hSLS  been  approied  by  the  Secretary  Ihe 
Stcreiiiry  siiail  approve  ai;y  proposed  adver- 
tisement of  a  dJU;;  or  device  submitted  to 
him  for  approval  vmder  this  =iubsection  If  h*" 
finds  that  such  proposed  advertisement  (1) 
includes  a  lull  and  correct  statement  regard- 
l;ii!  the  safety,  eilicacy,  and  relative  thera- 
peutic value  of  such  drui^  or  device,  and  (2) 
I's  not  misleading,  either  In  cou'ent  or  lay- 
out, wit!;  re.spect  to  the  safety,  efficacy,  and 
relative  therapeutic  value  of  such  drug  or 
device. 

"(bi  Any  article  that  dl.'wrusses  or  other- 
v.l?-e  relates  to  the  use  of  any  drug  or  device 
and  I.?  published  In  any  newspaper.  ma;,'azlne, 
or  ot'ier  publication  Intended  for  distribu- 
tion to  health  professionals  siiall  Identify. 
In  such  manner  a*  shall  be  prescribed  in 
regulations  Issued  bv  the  Sccretarv.  the  per- 
son or  per.i^jn-  who  provided  financial  sup- 
port to  the  author  for  wrltlni»  such  article  or 
who  provided  financial  support  for  tl:e  re- 
search on  which  the  article  Ls  based  " 

(b)  Section  3oI  of  such  Act.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  add.nc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlns;: 

**(ql(l»  The  making  of  oral  represeiita- 
tlnns   In    violation   of  section  513(a). 

"(2)  To  obtain  advertising  for  any  dru?  or 
device  without  cc.mplyliig  with  the  provlslona 
of  .wctlon  514(a) . 

'•(:!)  Obtaining  publication  In  any  news- 
paper, magazine,  or  other  publication  of  any 
article  that  dlscus.ses  or  otherwise  relates  to 
the  use  of  any  drug  or  device  wirnout  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  section  514(b)  " 

Sec  2.  The  provision  of  this  Act  .«hall  be- 
come effectue  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
calendar  month  following  lise  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

S  1313 
\  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood.  Dr<ig.  and 
Cosmetic  Act  In  order  to  require  that  the 
label  of  certain  drugs  Include  expiration 
d;ites  rc2;ardlng  tlie  eifectlveness  or  potencv 
of  such  drugs 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  S-nutr  aid  Ilovse  of 
Hepreicntatiiei  o/  the  United  States  of 
AmcTwa  in  Congrtis  a.-^feinbled.  T5i.it  section 
501  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  ^u';sectlon  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(ei  If  It  Is  a  driig  which  Is  of  a  type  whoso 
safety.  effec'lvene.s.>,  or  potenry  becomes 
diminished  after  storage  unless  it  bears  a 
label  specifying  the  date  beyond  which  the 
drug  should  not  be  used:  Proviilrd,  That  no 
drug  l:ibel  shall  bear  a  date  which  Is  more 
tlian  five  ye.vrs  bevond  the  date  on  which  the 
proressln?  of  the  drug  was  completed  The 
Secretary  may  implement  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  by  regxiUtlon  " 

Sec  2  The  provLsl  ms  of  thl5  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
calendar  month  following  the  month  in 
w'j.'.ch  thW  Act  is  enacted. 

S.  1316 

.\  blli  t  J  ua;cnd  the  Federal  Fcod.  Dru^,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  export  of  any 
drug  from  the  Unl'ed  States  unless  an  ap- 
plication for  approval  of  such  drug  has 
been  obtained  under  section  505  of  such 
Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
ncpresentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 


subsection  (d)  of  section  801  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended 
(21  use  381(d)).  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, no  drug  or  device  may  be  exported 
from  any  State  unless  an  application  for  ap- 
proval of  such  drug  or  device  under  section 
505  of  this  Act  has  been  appro\ed  and  Is  not 
£u-.pendcd  or  revoked." 

Sec  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  third  calendar  month 
following  the  niouth  In  which  Ibis  Act  Is 
enacted. 

S.  1317 
A  bill  to  arr:end  the  Federal  Fo'-^rt,  Dru?,  tind 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  to  require  the 
submission  of  cert.\ln  additional  Informa- 
tion by  applicants  for  new  drugs;  to  re- 
quire the  Inclusion  of  certain  additional 
U'.formatlon  In  drug  labellni;;  and  for 
oLher  purposer. 

Ee  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Ripresentatives  of  tfie  Unite'  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat  sub- 
section if)  of  section  502  of  the  Feder.il  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  anie::d<d  (21 
CSC  352(f)),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  (2)"  following  clause  (1)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •  |2)  a  state- 
ment of  biological  criteria  and  performance 
d.ita  required  by  section  505(k):  and  (3)". 

Sec  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  505  of  the 
Feder  il  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  ax 
amended  (21  U.S.C.  355ib)»,  Is  amended  by 
renumbering  clauses  (J)  throufh  (6)  ris 
clauses  (3)  through  (7i,  respectively,  and 
by  adding  after  clause  (Da  new  clause  (2) 
as  follows:  (2)  a  statement  of  biological 
criteria  rel.itlng  to  therapeutic  clfcctlvrnesa 
and  safety  which  the  applicant  clalma 
should  be  specially  considered  by  practi- 
tioners licensed  by  law  to  administer  or  dis- 
pense such  drug  and  a  statement  of  such 
performance  data  rel.itlng  to  tho.se  biological 
criteria  as  tlie  Secretary  require  by  regula- 
tion (issued  In  accordance  wltli  the  proce- 
dure .speclfled  In  section  TOlie)  of  this  Act), 
or  If  no  such  criteria  or  performance  data 
exlsis,  a  statement  to  tliut  effect.  ". 

Stc.  3.  Section  505  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drui:.  Htid  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended  (21 
V  S.C  355).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(k)  In  the  case  of  any  drug  for  which 
ftti  approval  of  an  application  filed  pur-^uant 
to  this  section  Is  In  effect,  the  applicant 
shall  Include  in  the  labeling  for  such  drug. 
In  addltl<;.n  to  any  other  Information  re- 
quired by  this  Act.  a  statement  regarding 
biological  criteria  and  performance  data  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

S.  1318 
A  hill  to  amend  and  supplement   the  Fed- 
eral Fo'->d.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  drugs  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  oJisembled.  That  this  Act 
may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Drug  Amendments  Act 
of  1975". 

TER.MINATION    OF  EXEMPTION    FOR    SC.ME     DRUGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  201(p)(l)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U  S  C. 
201  (p)  (1)  )   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Any  drug  (except  a  new  animal  drug 
or  an  animal  feed  bearing  or  containing  a 
new-  animal  drus)  the  composition  of  which 
Is  .su(.h  that  such  drug  Is  not  generally  recog- 
nLied.  among  experts  qualified  by  scientific 
t.-alning  and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety 
and  eflecllveness  of  drugs,  as  siiie  and  effec- 
tive for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed, 
recommended,  or  suggested  In  tlio  Icbellng 
thereof;  or". 


(b)  Section  201(w)(l)  of  such  Act  (31 
use.  321  (w)  (1) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows • 

"( 1 )  the  composition  of  which  Is  such  that 
such  drug  Is  not  generally  recognized,  among 
experts  qu;UI(ied  by  scientific  training  and 
experience  to  evaluate  the  s.^fety  and  elTec- 
tlvenfss  of  animal  drugs,  as  safe  and  effective 
for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suagesUd  In  tho  labeling 
thereof:  cr". 

Stc.  3.  For  purposes  of  sort  Ion  ."505  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
use  355)  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3) 
and  14)  of  section  107(c)  of  the  Drug  Amend- 
ments of  1962  (76  Stat.  788)  sire  repealed.  Any 
drug,  which  Is  a  new  drug  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  201  (pi  ( 1 )  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321  (p) 
(  1 )  ) .  as  atnendod  by  .section  2(a)  of  this  Act, 
is  subject  to  all  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Fo(^d.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended, 
wltliont  regard  to  ( 1 )  the  dates  upon  which 
such  drug  was  ever  commercially  used  or  sold 
In  t!  e  United  States:  (2)  whether  or  not  b 
new-drui;  application  was  In  effect  with  re- 
spect to  .'^uch  dru::;  on  or  before  October  9, 
1962;  (3)  whether  or  not  such  drug  was  a 
new  drug  on  or  before  October  9,  1962,  as 
then  defined  by  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Ciisinetlc  Act.  and  (4)  whether  or  not  such 
drug  Is  mieiided  solely  for  use  under  the 
conditions  prescribed,  recommended,  or  siig- 
ge;ted-in  labeling;  with  respect  to  such  drui< 
on  or  before  October  9,  1962. 

i^LC.  4.  For  purposes  o'f  section  512  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (;J1 
U.-^C.  36b).  paraitraph  (3)  of  section  108(b) 
of  the  Atilinal  Dru^,-  .Amendments  of  1968 
(82  Stat.  35::))  is  repealed  Any  drug,  which 
Ls  a  new  animal  drug  within  the  meaning 
of  section  201(w)(l)  of  tlie  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U  S  C.  321  iw) 
(III  as  amended  by  section  2(b)  of  this 
Act,  Ls  subject  to  all  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Fotxl.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as 
amended,  without  retrard  to  (1)  the  dates 
upon  which  such  drug  was  ever  com.mer- 
clally  used  or  sold  in  the  United  States:  (2) 
whether  or  not  a  new  drug  application  wa.i 
In  effect  with  re  pect  to  such  drug  on  or 
before  October  9.  1962:  (3)  whether  or  not 
such  dru;;  was  a  new  animal  drug  on  or 
before  October  9.  1962.  as  then  defined  by 
the  Act;  and  (4)  whether  or  not  such  drug 
Is  Intended  solely  for  use  under  the  condi- 
tion.'? prescribed  recommended,  or  suggested 
In  labeling  with  respect  to  such  drug  on  or 
before  October  9.  1962. 

ADVERTISING  AND  PROMOTION 

Sec  5.  Section  201  (n»  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Druu-,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C  321  (n)  )  N 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(H)  If  an  article  Li  alleged  to  be  mis- 
branded  because  the  labeling,  advertising, 
or  promotional  iiiuterlal  is  misleading,  then 
In  determining  whether  such  material  Li 
misleading  there  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
(among  other  things)  not  only  the  represen- 
tations made  or  suggested  by  statement, 
word,  design,  device,  or  any  combination 
thereof,  but  also  the  extent  to  which  the 
labeling,  advertising,  or  promotional  material 
falls  to  reveal  facts  material  in  light  of  such 
representations  or  material  with  respect  to 
consequences  which  may  result  from  liie 
use  of  the  article  to  which  tlie  labeling,  ad- 
vertising, or  promotional  material  relates 
under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed  la 
the  labelln::.  advertising,  or  promotional  ma- 
terial thereof  or  under  such  conditions  of 
such  u;e  as  are  customary  or  usual.  Labeling, 
advertising,  or  promotloii.il  material  for  an 
article  Is  deemed  to  be  misleading  if  the 
rcpresentutlons  made  or  suggested  by  state- 
ment, word,  design,  device,  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof  relate  to,  concern,  or  otherwLsa 
bear  upon  — 

"(1)  the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  use  of  a 
drug  or  device,  unless  such  representations 
a.-e  based  upon  adequate  and  well  controlled 
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Investigations.  Including  clinical  !nvtstif;a- 
tlons.  by  experts  qualified  by  scleniilic  train- 
ing aiid  experience  to  evaluate  the  .safety  and 
effectiveness  of  the  drug  or  device  Involved, 
on  the  basis  of  which  it  could  fairly  and  re- 
sponsibly be  conducted  by  such  experts  that 
tlie  representations  made  lor  the  drug  or  de- 
vice In  its  labeling.  advcrtLsin<:,  or  piomo- 
tlonal  material  are  fully  supported;   and 

•■(2)  any  attributes,  characlerl.^tics,  or 
qualities  of  the  article,  or  any  matter  re- 
lating thereto,  luilcss  such  representations 
i,re  based  on  data,  upon  which  experts  quail- 
tied  in  the  evaluation  of  such  data  could 
fairly  and  responsibly  conclude  that  the  rep- 
resentations made  for  the  article  in  its  la- 
beling, advertising,  or  promotional  material 
are  fully  supported. 

As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  terms  'ad- 
vertising' and  'promotional  material'  Include 
all  oral,  visual,  written,  or  other  communica- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  Inducing,  or  which  Is 
likely  to  induce,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
purchase  of  food,  drugs,  devices,  or 
cosmetics." 

Sec.  6.  Seclkm  301(a)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U  S.C.  331(a))  Is 
iiniended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  introduction  or  delivery  for  In- 
troduction into  intcrst.^te  commerce  of  any 
food.  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  that  Is  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded;  but  no  publisher,  ra- 
dio br;'fidcast  licensee,  or  agency  or  medium 
for  the  dissemination  of  advertising  or  pro- 
motional material,  except  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  distributor,  or  seller  of  the  article  to 
which  tlie  false  advertisement  related,  shall 
be  liable  under  this  Act  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
semination by  him  of  any  false  advertise- 
ment or  promotional  material  unless  he  has 
refused,  on  tlie  request  of  the  Secretary,  to 
fiirnlsli  the  Secretary  the  name  and  post 
eSlce  address  of  tlie  manufacturer,  pucker, 
distributor,  seller,  or  advertising  agency  re- 
fldlng  in  the  United  States,  v^ho  caused  him 
to  dis-emlnate  stich  advertisement  or  p.omo- 
tlonnl  material.  No  advertising  agency  shall 
be  liable  under  this  Act  by  reason  of  having 
cau.'^ed  tlie  dl.'^scmlnation  of  any  false  ad- 
vertl-ement  or  promotional  material  iniless 
such  agency  has  refused,  on  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  to  furnish  the  Secretary  the 
name  and  post  ofV.ce  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  distributor,  or  seller,  re- 
siding in  tlie  United  States,  who  caused  .such 
agency  to  disseminate  .--uch  advertlsicment  or 
promotional  material." 

Sf.c.  7.  Section  302(a)  of  tlic  Federal  Pood- 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  fct  (21  U.S.C.  332(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tiiereof  tlie 
following: 

"Wlienever  it  ;,ppe.irs  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  in  the  case  of  a  ncwspoper, 
magazine,  periodical,  or  other  publication 
publlslied  at  regular  Intervals — 

"(1)  that  restraining  the  dissemination  of 
a  false  advertisement  in  any  particular  Issue 
of  sucli  publication  would  delay  the  delivery 
of  such  issue  at  the  regular  time  therefor, 
and 

"(2)  that  such  delay  would  be  due  to  the 
method  by  which  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  publication  Is  customarily 
conducted  by  the  publisher  In  accordance 
with  sound  business  practice,  and  not  to  any 
method  or  device  adopted  for  the  evasion 
of  the  prohibition  against  false  or  mislead- 
ing advertising  or  to  prevent  or  delay  the 
isstiaiice  of  an  Injunction  or  restraining  order 
with  respect  to  such  false  advertisement  or 
U'ly  other  advertisement, 
t'le  court  shall  exclude  such  I'-sue  from  the 
operation  of  the  restraining  order  or  In- 
junction. 

Sec.  8.  Section  403(a)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S  C.  313(ai  )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  Its  labeling,  advertising,  or  promo- 
tional material  is  false  or  misleading  in  any 
particular." 


S.;c.  9.  Section  502(a)  of  the  Federal  Fo  U. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  332(a) )  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  Its  labeling,  advertising,  or  promo- 
tional material  is  false  or  misleading  In  any 
particular." 

Sec.  10.  Section  505(c)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  3o5(e)  )  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  advertising,  or  pro- 
motional material"  after  the  word  "labeling" 
each  time  such  word  appears  therein. 

Sec.  11.  Section  512(e)(2)(C)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
360b(e)  (2)  (C) )  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(C)  that  on  the  basis  of  new  Information 
before  him,  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  tho  labeling,  advertising,  or  pro- 
motional material  for  such  drug,  based  on  a 
fair  evaluation  of  all  material  facts,  is  false 
or  misleading  In  any  particular  and  was  not 
corrected  within  a  reasonable  time  after  re- 
ceipt of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary 
specifying  the  matter  complained  of." 

Sec.  12.  Section  602(a)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C  362(a)  )  is 
amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 

"(a)  If  Its  labeling,  advertising,  or  proino- 
tlonal  material  Is  false  or  misleading  In  any 
particular." 

INSPECTION  AND  SUBPENA  POWEUS 

Sec.  13.  Section  704(a)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  374(a) )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appro- 
priate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to 
the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  are 
authorized  (1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  factory,  warehouse,  consulting  labora- 
tory, or  any  other  establishment  In  which 
food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  are  manu- 
factured, processed,  packed,  or  held,  for  in- 
troduction Into  Interstate  commerce  or  after 
such  Introduction,  or  to  enter  any  vehicle, 
being  used  to  transport  or  hold  sucli  food, 
drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  In  Interstate 
commerce;  and  (2)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable 
times  and  within  reasonable  limits  and  In  a 
reasonable  manner,  such  factory,  warehouse, 
consulting  laboratory,  other  establishment, 
or  vehicle  and  all  pertinent  equipment,  fin- 
ished and  unfinished  materials,  containers, 
processes,  controls,  facilities,  records,  papers, 
and  other  data,  bearing  on  whether  foods, 
drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  are  adulterated 
or  mlsbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act  or  which  may  not  be  manufactured.  In- 
troduced Into  Interstate  commerce,  or  sold, 
or  offered  for  sale  by  reason  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  hav»  been  or  are  being  manu- 
factured, processed,  packed,  transported,  or 
held  In  any  such  place,  or  otherwise  bearing 
on  violation  of  this  Act.  No  Inspection  shall 
extend  to  (A)  financial  data,  (B)  sales  data 
other  than  shipment  data,  (C)  pricing  data. 
and  (D)  personnel  data  (other  than  data 
as  to  qualifications  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional personnel  performing  functions  sub- 
ject to  this  Act),  except  that  such  data  eliall 
be  subject  to  Inspection  when  It  is  the  basis 
of,  or  relates  to,  representations  made  In 
advertising  or  promotional  material.  The 
term  'Inspection'  as  used  In  this  section  ex- 
tends to  the  taking  of  photographs  in  and 
around  all  places  subject  to  Inspection  and 
to  the  copying  of  documentary  materials.  A 
."eparate  notice  shall  be  given  for  each  such 
Inspection,  but  a  notice  shall  not  be  required 
for  each  entry  made  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  inspection.  Each  such  inspection 
shall  be  commenced  and  completed  with 
reasonable  promptness.  The  provisions  of 
tlie  second  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  pharmacies  which  maintain  estab- 
lishment In  conformance  with  any  appli- 
cable local  laws  regulating  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  and  medicine  and  v.iiich  are  reg- 


uUal;.  engaged  in  dispensing  prcEcii;)'!'-.!! 
drugi.  upon  prescriptions  of  practitioners 
IKcnired  to  adinlnlster  sucn  drugs  to  paricnts 
under  the  care  of  such  practitioners  In  the 
course  of  their  professional  practice,  and 
uhlcli  do  not,  eiiher  through  a  subsidiary  or 
ofncruise.  manufacture,  prepare,  propagate, 
con'.poiuid,  or  process  drugs  for  sale  otlier 
than  in  the  legiilar  cour.se  ot  tlielr  bitsUiefs 
111  dispen.sing  or  selling  drugs  at  retail; 

■■i2)  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
sciioe  or  administer  drugs  and  wiio  manu- 
faciuve.  piiparc.  propagate,  compound,  or 
process  drugs  solely  for  use  in  the  course 
of  :lieir  professional  pre  t  ice; 

■■(3)  persons  who  manufacture,  prepare. 
picpagatp.  compound,  or  process  drugs  bololy 
for  use  in  researcli,  teaclihig,  or  chemical 
analysis  and  nor   for  sale: 

"(4)  .sucli  otlier  classes  of  per.?ous  as  .he 
Sccietary  may  by  regulation  exempt  from 
tile  application  of  this  section  upon  a  tind- 
inj:  tlial  inspection  as  applied  to  such  classes 
of  persons  in  accordance  with  this  seciou 
is  nor,  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  licalrh." 

Slc  H.  Section  70S  of  tlie  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  374)  is 
f'tnlier  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  t1!'')i  - 
of  a  iie.v  subsection  as  follows: 

•■ie)(l)  T;ie  Secretary  may  rcqulie  by 
subpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  (jt 
v.iiaesses  and  the  production  of  documen- 
tary evidence  bearing  on  wlieilier  any  food, 
drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  is  In  vlolatlor.  of 
this  Act.  I'he  Secretary,  or  lil.i  duly  author- 
ized ageni  or  agents,  may  sign  subpenas,  nd- 
minister  oaths  and  aflirniations,  c.vaniine 
vviinesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

■■(2)  Such  a!  tendance  of  wllnesse-.  and 
tlie  production  of  such  aocunicntaiy  i.l- 
dence.  may  bo  required  from  any  place  in 
the  Uiilied  States,  at  any  designated  )i!a<.e 
of  hearing.  In  the  case  of  disobedience  to  n 
Mibpena,  the  Secretary  may  Invoke  the  B:d 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States  In  requir- 
ing the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  tlie  production  of  dor  luneiiinry 
e\ldence. 

"i3)  Any  of  the  dis'rki  courts  of  "iie 
United  S'ates  within  tlie  Jurisdiction  of 
vihlch  such  inquiry  Is  carried  on  may.  in 
tiie  ca-e  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obe\  a 
subpena  issued  to  any  person.  L'^sue  an  oroer 
reqtiiriSiL'  bucIi  per.son  to  appear  before  ilie 
S'Cietary,  or  to  produce  documentary  tvl- 
dence  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  evidence  touch- 
ing tlie  matter  in  question:  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
paiiishcd  by  stich  cotirt  as  a  contempt  tl."  : <  - 
i>f. 

"i4i  The  Secretary  niay  order  lestlmony 
to  be  taken  by  deposition  In  any  proceeding 
before  him  pending  under  tills  Act  Sucli 
depositions  may  be  taken  before  any  per.son 
designated  Ijy  the  Secretary  and  having 
I'.ouer  to  administer  oaths.  Such  testimony 
shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  pers.ui 
taking  the  deposition,  or  tinder  his  direc- 
tion, and  shall  be  subscribed  to  by  the  d<=- 
poneiii . 

"(5)  Witnesses  sumnioned  before  tlie  Sec- 
re;  ary  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage 
as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  tiie 
United  States,  and  witnesses  who.'e  deposi- 
tions are  taken  and  persons  taking  the  sauie 
siiall  severally  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as 
are  paid  for  like  services  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  State?. 

•■((5)  Xo  per,-on  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
documeniary  evidence  before  the  Secretary 
on  tile  ground  or  for  the  rea.son  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or  other- 
wise, required  of  him  may  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate or  subject  him  to  penalty  or  forfeiture. 
However,  no  natural  person  may  be  pro.se- 
ctitfd  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfei- 
ture for.  or  on  account  of,  any  transaction. 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  may 
te.-ilfy.  or  protiuce  evidence,  documentary  or 
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otherwise,  before  the  Secretary  In  obedience 
to  a  suhpena  Issued  by  the  Secretary:  but  no 
natural  person  so  testifying  shall  be  exempt 
froni  prosecution  and  punishment  lur  per- 
jury committed  la  so  testifying  ' 

Sr.'  l.V  The  proviMons  of  tMs  Art  shall 
h>r(an»  e«recM\^  sixty  d.'»ys  nfter  date  of 
e.-,kttnionc. 


S.  1319 

A  h.  :  1.3  ain;nd  the  Federal  r>.-  d,  Dnig.  and 
'   'luetic  Act  to  provide  for  the  cerliaca- 
•;on   of  certain   dru^s  other   than   Insulin 
HUd  antibiotics,  and  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
mission of  Lcrtaln  additional  Information 
on  drutj's  by  the  producers  of  such  dru=;3 
Be  if  enarted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hou.tr  o' 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of  Anrr. 
ira  m  Congra^  a^-er-ibled,  That  (a)  the  Fed- 
eral    Food.     DruK.     and     Cosmetic     Act,     m 
amended.    Is    further   amended    by   Inserting 
Immediately  after  section  507  i2l  USC   357 » 
the  loliuwlng  new  sections: 

"CERTIFlCATrnV     OF    OTHfR     DRPCS 

■Src   507A.  (a)   Whenever  hi  the  Jud 'r.-...pt 
of  the  Secretary,  m  the  case  of  any  dru^;  or 
class  of  drugs  (other  than  a  drug  subject  to 
certification  pursuant  to  section  S06  or  st- 
t!on  507)   which  I'i  intended  for  use  by  man 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  canno»- 
for  reasons  st.ited  by  the  Secret.nrv  In  rcgula- 
t!on=>.  be  adequately  assured  v.lthout  requir- 
ing b.-itch-by-hatch  certification  of  such  drug 
or  drugs,  he  mnv.  pursuant  to  .?uch  regula- 
tions, provide  for  certification  of  batches  of 
Bi;c-h  drug  or  drvg=.  .^  batch  of  any  such  drug 
shall  be  certified  if  such  drug  ha.s  such  chiir- 
acterlstics  of   Ide-ntity  and  such   batch   has 
such  chnract eristics  of  strength,  ciuallfy.  and 
purity,   as   the   Secretary   prescribes   In   such 
regulations   as   necessary   to  adequately  in- 
sure safety  atid  efflcacy  of  use.  but  shall  not 
otherwise  be  certified.  The  Secretary  shall    In 
lieu  of  certification.  Ijsue  a  release  for  any 
batch    manufactured   prior   to   the   effective 
date  of  such  regulations  If.  in  his  Judgment. 
Buch  batch  may  be  released  without  risk  as 
to  the  .safety  and  efTicacv  of  its  use.  Such  re- 
It  .i-,e  mrtv  piescrlt>e  rhe  date  of  its  expiration 
and   o'her   conditions   under  which   It   shall 
cease  to  be  effective  m  to  such  batch  and  as 
to  pontons  thereof. 

"(b)  Regulations  providing  for  such  certi- 
fication .shall  contain  such  provisions  as  are 
necessarv  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Including  provisions  prescribing  d) 
standards  of  Identity  and  of  strength,  qual- 
ity, and  purity.  i2»  tests  and  methods  of  as- 
Bay  to  determine  compliance  with  such 
standards:  |3)  effective-  periods  for  certifi- 
cates and  other  conditions  under  which  they 
shall  rea.se  to  be  effective  as  to  cerfhled 
batches  and  as  to  portions  thereof;  and  (4) 
administration  and  procedure 

••(CI  (1)  Whenever  In  the  JudL-tr.ent  of  the 
Secretary  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  of  sectK.n  602(1)  are  no  longer 
necessary,  with  respect  to  anv  drug  or  class 
of  drugs,  to  ln.sure  protection  of  the  public 
health,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations exempting  such  drug  or  class  of  drugs 
from  .such  requirements 

■■(2»  The  Secretary  .shall  promulgate  rcgu- 
1-jtlons  exempting  from  any  requirement  of 
this  sectlun  and  of  section  502(1 ),  (A)  drugs 
which  are  to  be  stored,  processed,  labeled,  or 
repacked  at  establishments  other  than  an 
establishment  nhere  mantifa'  tured.  on  con- 
dition that  such  drugs  complv  with  all  such 
r?i)u:rernents  upon  removal  from  such  estab- 
lishments where  such  drugs  have  been  stored 
processed.  labeled,  or  repa-^ked:  (Bi  drug.s 
.vhlch  conform  to  applicable  standards  of 
Identitv.  streiigth.  quality,  and  purity  pre- 
scribed by  such  regulatl.>n.s  and  are  Intended 
for  u.se  In  manufacturing  other  drugs;  and 
(C)  drugs  which  are  Intended  solely  for  In- 
vestigational use  by  experts  qtmllfled  bv  s.-l- 
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entlflc  training  a:id  experience  to  investi- 
gate the  .safety  and  efflcacv  of  drugs  Such 
regulations  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  among  other  conditions  relating 
to  the  protection  of  the  public  health  pro- 
vide for  conditioning  the  exemption  under 
clause  (O)  upon  compliance  with  require- 
ments such  as  those  established  bv  the  Sec- 
retary for  ne-Y  drugs  pursuant  to  section 
505  i  n . 

•id)   Any  Interested  person  may  file  with 
the  t.ecretary  a  petition  proposing  the  Is-^u- 
ance    of    any    rcgtilatlon    contemplated    by 
this   section,    or   the   amendment   or   repeal 
of  any  regulation  which  (.jn  the  Secretary's 
initiative  or  otherwise)  has  been  Issued  un- 
der this  section.  The  petition  shall  set  forth 
the  propo.sal  In  general  terms  and  shall  state 
reasonable  grounds  therefor.. The  Secretary 
6ha:i    publish    notice    of    the    proposal    and 
afford  all  Interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  thereon;  and.  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  publication  of  such 
notice,  he  shall  ma'.;e  public  his  a'-tlon  upon 
such  proposal   At  any  time  prior  to  the  thir- 
tieth day  after  such  action  is  made  public 
any  Interested  person  may  file  objections  to 
such  action,  speclfiving  with  particularity  the 
changes  desired,  stating  reasonable  grounds 
thereior.   and   requesting   a   public   hearln" 
upon    such    objec-lops.    The    Secretary    may 
thereupon,   after   due    notice,    hold   such    a 
public  hearing   in   accordance   uUh  section 
6.S.3  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  As  soon 
as  practicable  after  completion  of  sxich  hear- 
ing, the  Secretary  shall  by  order  make  pub- 
lic his  action  on  such  objections.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  base  his  order  only  on  substan- 
tl.il   evidence  of  record   at   the  hearing  and 
shall  set  forth  as  part  of  the  order  detailed 
findings  of  fact  on  which  the  order  Is  ba.5ed 
The  order  shall  be  subject  to  the  provl'-lons 
of  .-ection  701(f)  and  ig). 

"BECOP.DS    ANO    P.tl'ORTS 


March  24,  1975 


5(i^7a7c)"'^*''"'''  P'"°'""'S»t«l  under  section 
(c)(1)  Paragraph  (e\  of  section  301  of 
such  Act  (21  use  331)  is  amended  by  In 
serting  -or  507B'^  Immediately  aft«r  ••703" 
(2)  ParRL-raph  (J)  of  such  section  301  u 
nnipnded  hy  Inserting  •■507A.  507B  "  aff,, 
"507. ■•.  '      "»>*r 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Puragranh  (Di  of  section  510 
'J)(l)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cos 
metlc  Act  (21  use,  3G0,JM1)(D))  u 
amended  by  striking  "brief  .statement  of  the 
basis'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •brief 
staltment  of  tlie  medical  and  bcltntiao 
basis- 

(b)  Section  510(J)  of  such  A-t  (21  USC 
3G0(J)  )  Is  further  amended  bv  pddlntj  at  the 
end  thereof  tr.e  following: 

'•(4)  IT.e  Secretary  may  also  require  the 
sv.bmL-slon  of  data  concerning  the  amount 
of  producti  .n  or  distribution  for  a  .speciflc 
period  of  time  wuli  regard  to  any  drtig  which 
Is  required  to  be  listed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph  (  I )  of  this  subsection." 

EFIICTIVE   r).\TE 

Src.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  tlie  calendar 
mouth  following  the  month  In  vihlch  t'llj 
Act  Is  enacted 


ylorcli  2Jf,  1975 
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■ -^ri     507B.    (a)    Every   person  engaged   In 
manufacturing,  compounding,  or  processing 
any   drug    within    the   purview   of    thU   Act 
shall  enablish   and  maintain  such  records, 
and  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary    of 
d;Ua  relating  to  clinical  experience  and  other 
data  or   information,  received   or  otherwise 
obtii!ned  by  such  person  with  respect  to  such 
drug,  as  the  Secretary  n.ay  by  general  regu- 
lation, prescribe  on   the  basis  of  a  finding 
that  such  record,*  and  reports  are  necessary 
In  order  to  enable   the  Secretary  to  assure 
that  such  drug  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  In  Issuing  any  regulation 
or  order  under  this  section,   the   Secretary 
shall   have  due  reqard   for   tlie   Interests  of 
patients  and  shall  provide,  where  the  Secre- 
tary deems  It  to  be  appropriate,  for  the  ex- 
amination, upon  request,  by  the  persons  to 
whom  such  regulations  or  orders  are  appli- 
cable,   of    similar    Information    received    or 
otherwise  obtained   by   the   Secretary 

"ibi  Every  person  required  under  thU  sec- 
tion to  maintain  records,  and  every  person 
having  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  all  reasonjible  times  to  have  access 
to  and  copy  and  verify  stich  records  " 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1502  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  (D  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"(I)":  (2)  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  thereof  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B);  and  (3) 
striking  out  "paragraph"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •'subparagraph";  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paratraph: 

•'(2)  If  It  Is.  or  purports  to  be  a  iJru"  with 
respe<-t  to  which  there  are  in  effect  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  section  607A  providing  for 
the  certification  of  batches  of  such  drw  un- 
less (A)  It  Is  from  a  batch  with  respect  to 
which  a  certlficafe  or  relei\se  has  been  Issued 
pursuant  to  that  sectlcn.  and  iB)  such  cer- 
tificate or  release  l»  in  effect  with  respect  to 
such  batch.  This  Rubparau'raph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  drug  ;  r  rVi.-s  of  dru  .s  eyrmptod 


S.  1320 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drup   and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the  rci;ul.itlon 
of  sample  drugs 

Be  it  cnarfcd  hy  the  Ornate  nnd  Hove  of 
Rrprcentatiie.i  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thL-i  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Sample  Drutj  Recula- 
ti":i  Act  of  1U75". 

CONCRESSIONAI.  FINDIN-OS 

Skc.    2.    Tlie    Congress   finds   and    declares 
that  the  mu-ss  of  unsolicited  samples  of  pre- 
scription  drugs  freely  supplied    to   licensed 
practitioners     by    manufacturers     a>;d     dis- 
tributors  through    the   mulls    and   otherwLse 
has    led    to    large-scale    discarding    or   other 
Cisposal  i.f  unwanted  samples  which  are  find- 
ing  their  way   In  ever-lncrea.slng  qiuiutltlea 
Into  the  lu;t;ds  of  persons  who  scavenge  and 
repack  such   drugs    (often   at   a  time   when 
they  have  been  contamlii>ited  ir  are  other- 
wise substandard)   and  who  sell  such  .,amp!e 
drugs  to  pharm:icl-,ts  for  dL=pcnslng  on  p-e- 
scrlptlon    In    the    same    manner    as    regular 
stock  of  such  drugs;   that  children  have  ob- 
tained c.irelessly  dLscaidcd  samples-  that  the 
dispensing   or   .sale   cf    a   prescript  ion    drug 
sample  to  a  patient  for  a  charge  or  fee  with- 
out identlllcatlon  of  such  drug  as  a  sample 
Is  a  deceptive  practice;    that  the  unsaliclted 
distribution  of  nonprescription  samnle  dvii^t 
directly  to  hou.seholders   (by  mall  or  other- 
wLse)     lacks    such    minimum    safeguards    a-i 
Would  be  Involved  In  t)ie  .sale  <,f  such  drugs 
in  a  pharmacy  or  other  place  of  bustne--.s-  and 
that  these  abuses  threaten  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  consumers  of  .such  drucs  and 
rerjuire  the  e.-tabli.-^hmcnt  of  additional  ccn- 
troi>  wuh  respect  to  such  drug.s. 

RECULITIOICS    OF    S,^^[pI.E    DRfCg 

Sfc.  3.  (h)  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"sample  drugs 

"Sfc,  513.  (a)(1)  A  sample  pre-'friptlon 
d-rng  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded  if  at 
any  time  (1)  its  label  falls  to  bear  the  state- 
ment 'SAMl'LE  DRUG  Federal  law  prohibit* 
any  charge  or  fee  fi>r  this  drug  •.  or  (2)  such 
drug  falls  to  conform  with  regulations  re- 
ritilring  that  .sample  drtigs  bear  a  special  de- 
vice or  otherwise  have  a  distinctive  appear- 
ance clearly  dLstlnguLshlng  such  drugs  from 
tl'.elr  rornnicrclal  cotinterpart. 

"(2)  The  act  of  selling  or  offering  for  sale, 
or  dispensing  or  cfferlne  to  dispense  (includ- 
ing dlspcnM;-:;  hy  a  lice-,  cd  pr.-ictltloner),  • 


..  ,.v>le  prescription  drug  for  which  the  pur- 
(  .is'er  or  patient  to  whom  such  drug  Is  sold 
o-  dispensed  or  offered  to  be  sold  or  dispensed 
is  to  i.'e  charged  a  price  or  fee,  either  sepa- 
r  I'ely  or  as  an  integral  part  of  charges  for 
( •)  ,  i  .services,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  act 
V  l.K-'h  results  In  the  drug  being  mlsbranded 

•  ;■.;>  held  for  sale. 

•'lb)  No  person  may — 

•,1)  use.  or  attempt  to  use.  tlie  United 
■-■(L.tc-  mail.-  for  the  distribution  of  any  .sam- 
i^te  druEt.  except  in  response  to  the  prior 
v-rlttet^.  request  of  a  licensed  practitioner 
v-'ecilicivlly  requesting  svich  sample  drug,  or 
^"(2)  distribute  to  the  occupants  of  dwell- 

•  ,!'  utilts  througli  door-to-door  dLsiributlon. 
or^olTcr  for  such  distribution,  any  sample 
drv.!!  which  (or  a  compottent  of  which)  has 
beei^  in  interstate  commerce,  or  which  is  a 
stimulant  or  depressant  drug,  or  which  has 
bepn  manufactured,  compounded,  or  proc- 
essed within  a  Territory. 

'•(c)  No  person  shall  liitroduce  or  offer  for 
l:.troductlon  Into  Interstate  commerce,  or 
possess  after  such  Introduction  by  anyone, 
B  sample  prescription  drug,  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  following 
per.sot;3  whose  activities  in  connection  with 
fuch  drug  are  isolcly  as  specified  in  this  sub- 
section : 

"(1)  Manufacturers,  compoundcr.s.  find 
proces.-ors,  registered  under  section  510. 

"(2)  Wholesale  druggists  wjio  maintain  es- 
t;vbll>hments  in  conformance  with  local  laws 
ai.d  ure  re.^-tilarly  engaged  in  purchasing  and 
e'.ipplylng  prescription  drugs,  and  whose  pos- 
f-esslon  of  the  sample  prescription  drug  is 
eiilclv  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  a  sample. 
'•(:j)  Pharmacies,  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
p^jblic  health  agencies,  which  maintain  es- 
t.iblt-hments  in  conformance  with  any  ap- 
pllf'ible  local  laws  regulating  the  practice  of 
phwraacy  and  medicine  and  which  are  reg- 
■clarly  engaged  In  dispensing  prescription 
(irr,~s  tn  conformity  with  such  laws. 

"(4)  Persons,  while  acting  in  the  course  of 
tlu'lr  profession,  who  are  practitioners  li- 
cenced by  law  to  prescribe  or  administer 
drti^s  of  the  class  to  which  the  sample  drug 
bcloui'i.  or  v.iio  are  engaged  in  using  drugs 
1:1  re^enrch,  teiching,  or  chemical  analysis, 
but  not  engaged  in  selling  such  drugs. 

"(,S)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
Slates,  a  State  government,  or  a  political 
fubdUlsion  of  a  State,  while  acting  in  the 
cc'ir  e  of  their  official  duties. 

"(0)  A  common  or  contract  carrier  or  ware- 
l.DU.seman,  whose  possession  of  or  activity  In 
connection  with  such  sample  drug  Is  In  the 
ustial  course  of  his  business  as  such. 

"(7)  An  employee  or  agent  of  any  person 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  through  para- 
graph (6) .  and  a  nurse  or  other  medical  tech- 
nician under  the  supervision  of  a  practi- 
tioner licensed  by  law  to  administer  drugs, 
while  .luch  employee,  nurse,  or  medical  tech- 
nlchm  Is  acting  In  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment or  occupation  and  not  on  Ills  own  ac- 
count. 

"iSi  Any  pcr.son  wliOse  po'-sesslon  or  other 
activity  with  respect  t-o  such  sample  drug 
Is  soleiy  for  the  purpose  of  using  such  drug 
on  his  own  person  or  for  the  personal  use 
thereof  by  a  member  of  his  household. 

''fd)(l)  E%-ery  person  engaged  In  manu- 
fhcfurln-^',  compounding,  processing,  dlstrib- 
utuiL',  or  dispensing  drugs  which  are  Intend- 
ed for.  or  have  been  received  after,  introduc- 
tion into  Interstate  commerce  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  (1)  prepare  a  complete  and  ac- 
curuie  record  of  all  stocks  of  sample  pre- 
Hriptlon  drugs  on  hand  upon  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  keep  such  record  for 
thrve  years,  and  (2)  prepare  and  keep  for 
not  less  than  three  years  a  complete  and  ac- 
ci:ra!e  record  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
each  such  sample  drug  manufactured,  proc- 
essed, received,  sold,  delivered,  or  otherwise 
fil^I'osed  of.   the   name  and  address  of  the 
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person  from  whom  it  was  received  and  to 
whom  It  was  sold,  delivered,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  and  the  date  of  such  transaction. 
"(2)   Every  person  required  by  paragraph 
(1)   of  this  subsection  to  prepare  and  keep 
records,  and  every  person  In  charge,  or  hav- 
ing custody,  of  such  records,  shall,  upon  re- 
quest of  an  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee  at  reasonable   times  to  have  access 
to  and  copy  such  records.  For  the  purpose 
of  verification  of  such  records  and  of  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  re- 
lating to  sample  drugs,  officers  or  employees 
designated  by  the  Secretary  are  authorized, 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge,  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any    faictory,    warehouse,    establishment,    or 
vehicle  In  which  drugs  are  held,  manufac- 
tured,  compounded,   processed,   sold,   deliv- 
ered, or  otherwise  disposed  of  and  to  Inspect 
within  reasonable  limits  .and  In  a  reasonable 
manner  such  factory,  warehouse,  establish- 
ment,  or  vehicle,  and  all  pertinent  equip- 
ment, finished  and  unfinished  material,  con- 
tainers, and  labeling  therein,  and  all  things 
therein  (Including  records,  flies,  papers,  proc- 
esses,   controls,    and    facilities)    bearing   on 
violation,  or  potential  violation,  of  this  sec- 
lion  or  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating 
to  samnle  drugs;  and  to  Inventory  any  stock 
of   such   samnle   drugs   therein   and   obtain 
specimens  of  any  such  drug.  If  a  specimen 
is  thus  obtained  the  officer  or  employee  mak- 
ing tlie  In^nectlon  sliall  upon  comoletlon  of 
the  Insnectlon  and  before  leaving  the  prem- 
ises give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  aeent  in 
charee  a  receipt  describing  the  specimen  ob- 
t  .'lined. 

•'(3  I  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  fl )  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a 
practitioner  licensed  by  law  to  prescribe  or 
:uiminl=ter  drups." 

(b)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food.  Dntc, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  USC.  331).  as 
pinended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paracranh: 

"(ci)  (1)  The  use  of  or  attemnt  to  use  the 
malls,  or  any  other  distribution  of  or  offer 
to  distribute,  a  samnle  druc  In  violation  of 
section  513(b):  (2)  the  Introduction  or  of- 
fering for  Introduction  into  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  the  possession  after  such  Introduc. 
tlon,  of  a  sample  prescription  drue  In  viola- 
tion of  section  513(c);  (3)  the  failure  to 
prepare  or  to  keep  a  complete  and  accurate 
record  with  resnect  to  any  drug  reoulred  by 
section  513(d)(1).  or  the  'refusal  to  permit 
access  to  or  conying  of  any  record  as  reoulred 
by  section  513(d)(2);  or  (4)  the  refusal  to 
permit  entrv  or  Inspection  as  authorh'ed  by 
section  513(d)  (2)." 

(c)  Section  201  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321) . 
as  amended,  la  ammended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(y)  (1)  The  term  'sample  drug'  as  used 
in  sections  301  and  513  means  a  specimen,  or 
specimen  package,  of  a  drug  which  specimen 
or  specimen  package  was  by  Its  mantifac- 
turer,  processor,  or  distributor  intended  for 
distribution  for  sales  promotion,  for  trial 
(other  than  investigational  use  in  conform- 
ity with  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
to  section  505(1)  or  507(d)  (3)),  or  for  dem- 
onstrating its  quality  or  effect. 

"(2)  The  term  'sample  prescription  drug' 
means  a  sample  drug  which  Is  subject  to  the 
prescription  dispensing  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 503(b)." 

(e)  The  parenthetical  clause  in  paragraph 
(h)  of  section  201  of  such  Act  (21  USC. 
321(h)).  listing  the  places  In  the  Act  in 
which  the  term  "device"  Is  not  used  in  the 
defined  sense,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (n)  of  this  section"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (g)  (2)  and  (n) 
of  this  section",  and  by  striking  out  "and 
602(c)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  513 
(a),  and  602(c)-. 


CTTECTIVX  DAT! 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  cal- 
endar month  following  the  mo::th  in  which 
tills  Act  Is  enacted. 

S.   1321 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug.  a.id 
Cosmetic   Act   to   make   the   Secretary   ol 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare  responsible 
for  the  testing  and  evaluation  of  all  drugs 
to  determine  whether  such  drugs  meet  the 
requirements  for  approval  for  conimerciul 
distribution,  and  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  drug  testing  and 
evalua:lon  center,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   Hoii^c 
of  Eeprcs<;ntatiies  of  t'le   United  States  of 
America   in   Congre.'^s   a-'^sembled.   That   this 
Act    may    be    cited    as    the    •  Xutional    Drua: 
Testing  "and  Evaluation  Act  of  I'.'TO," 

riNDINCS 

Si.f .  2.  The  testing  of  cini;::s  by  manufac- 
turers prior   to  the   approval  of  such  drugs 
for  commercial  distribution  has  resulted  in 
lengtbv  delays  because  of  poor  quality  studies 
used  in  conducting  the  nt-ces.sary  tests  on 
such  drugs.  Abbrevlat'-d  studies,  ineptly  de- 
signed protocols,  and  deficiencies  in  clinical 
Investigations  are  .some  of  the  reasons  whicli 
prevent  new  drugs  from  being  approved  for 
general    use   by   the   Department   of   Healtli. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Many  of  tiicse  nevr 
drugs  may  be  extremely  useful  and  even  life- 
saving    compounds    whloli    sliould    be    made 
available  to  the  public  as  quickly  as  possible 
consistent  with  proper  testing  and  evalua- 
tion. Procedures  under  present  law  require 
that  any  drug  manufacturer  wlio  wishes  to 
market    a    new    drug    must    spon.sor    studies 
sufficient  to  establlsli  that  sucli  drug  is  safe 
and    etticacious    for    its    intended    u^es.    Ad- 
vance approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  these  studies  is  not  required,  with 
the  result  that  mistakes  and  overslulits  fre- 
quently occur  necessitating  furtlier  te.^tlnu; 
and  additional  costs.  Mucli  of  the  testing  Iry 
drug    manufacturers    under    present    proce- 
dures involves  simlhir  or  identical  compounds 
and   consequently   is   often   duplicative   and 
wasteful.  In  addition,  deliberate  falsification 
of  test  results  on  ne-A-  drugs  has  occurred  In 
this    vital    area    of    health    protection     The 
Congress,   therefore,   finds   and  declares    ( 1 ) 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  assiinie 
responsibility    for    the    necessary    testh.g    of 
drugs    and    determine    whether   such    drugs 
meet  the  requirements  for  approval  for  com- 
mercial distribution,  and  (2)  that  drug  nian- 
tifacturers.  who  will  be  relieved  of  the  bur- 
den and  expense  of  s-'ach  testing,  should  bear 
the   expense    incurred   by   the   Secretary   of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In  conducting 
sucli  tests.  Including  a  share  of  the  expense 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  National 
Drr.g  Testing  and  Evaluation  Center  where 
a  substantial  portion  of  such  testing  v^o-jld 
be   conducted   by   the   Secretary   of   Ilcaltli. 
Edui.atlou.  and  Welfare. 

ThbllNC.    OK    l-RUl.S 

Sic.    3.  Chapter   V    of    the    Fedorrtl    Food. 
Drut;.    and    Cosmetic    Act.    as   amended    (21 
U.S.C.)    351-360b).  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  folio-.". s: 
'tfsting    or   DRfCs;    fstapmshment    or    na- 

TION-AI,    DRCC    Tf.STINn    ANn    FVALVATION    CEN- 

-rra 

"Sec.  613.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  all  tests  or  Investi- 
gations on  new  drugs  submitted  to  him  for 
approval  under  sections  605,  507,  and  512 
of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  such  new  drugs  should  be 
approved  for  commercial  distribution,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  conducting  tests  of 
Investigations  on  drugs  which  have  l)een  ap- 
proved under  such  sections  In  order  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  or  not  approval  of  such  dnis; 
Bhould  be  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section 
505(e).  507ia),  or  512ic».  as  the  case  inav 
be 

••lb)    Whenever  the  Secretary  receives  an 
application  from  any  person  for  approval  of 
a  new  drug  pursuant  to  section  505,  5o7,  or 
512  of  this  Act,  he  shall,  a.s  soon  a.s'  practi- 
cable provide  for  the  necessary  testing  or  in- 
vestigation of  such  drug  by  the  Center  es- 
'iibllshed  pursuant  to  subsection   (c»   or  by 
any  qualified  Individual,  organization   or  In- 
stitution which  the  Secretarv  may  engaiie  *o 
conduct      such      testing      or      InvestlgaUon. 
Whether  the  testing  or  Investigation  of  any 
drug  Is  conducted  in  the  Center  established 
pursuant  to  suorectlon   ici    or  Is  conducted 
by   a   private   person   cr   organization    under 
a  contract  with  the  Secretary   It  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  to  Insure  that 
the  testing  or  Invest l^;atloti  of  such  drug  Is 
coi;ducted  by  experts  quallfted  bv  scientific 
training   and   experience    to    Investigate   the 
pafety  and  elfectiveness  of  driit^s. 

•(c)  The  Secretarv  is  hereby  authorized  to 
est.iblLsh.  statr,  equip.  a!;d  maintain  a  Na- 
tional Drug  Testing  and  Evaluation  Center 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Center')  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  and  investigating  drugs 
for  which  approval  Is  required  pursuant-  to 
sections  505,  507,  and  512  of  this  Act  The 
Center  shall  be  operated  and  maintained  as 
a  part  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  tiie 
Secretary. 

"id)  111  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  period  of  more  than  one  year 
Is  necessary  to  develop  the  recesf^ary  data 
to  support  or  deny  approval  of  any  dru?. 
for  which  approv.U  has  been  requested  luider 
secUon  505,  607.  or  512,  he  shall  notify  the 
applicant  to  that  eJTect  and  indicate  the 
amount  of  additional  time  needed  for  such 
purpo.^e  If  the  applicant  objects  to  the  ex- 
tension of  time  proposed  by  the  Secretary  he 
may  file  an  objection  thereto  with  the  Secre- 
tary within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  no- 
tification to  him  by  the  Secretarv,  and  the 
question  of  whether  an  extension  of  time 
should  be  granted  and  the  period  of  such  ex- 
tension shall  be  submitted  to  a  Drug  Testing 
Review  Panel  provided  for  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section. 

■■(e)  The  sponsor  of  any  drug  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  testing  aiid  investigation 
shall,  upon  request,  be  provided  with  a  re- 
port every  sixty  days  on  rhe  results  of  the 
testing  or  Investigation  of  such  drug.  Such 
report  shall  disclose  the  pertinent  facts  re- 
lating to  the  testing  or  Investigation  of  the 
drug,  including  the  procedtires  being  used  In 
such  testing  or  investigating  If  the  spon.sor 
object.9  to  the  manner,  scope,  or  procedtires 
used  by  the  Secretary  In  testing  or  Investi- 
gating rUe  drug,  he  may  notify  the  Secretary 
of  his  objections  and  request  that  the  matter 
be  submitted  to  a  Drug  Testing  Review  Panel 
provided  for  under  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section.  The  Review  Panel  shall  resolve  any 
such  matter  raised  by  the  sponsor. 

"(f)  Whenever  a  driig  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  by  a  sponsor  for  approval 
pursuant  to  section  505.  507.  or  512,  the 
."sponsor  shall  make  available  such  amounts 
of  the  drug  &s  the  Secretary  determines  l3 
necessary  for  adequate  testing  and  Investi- 
gation; but  In  any  case  in  which  the  spon- 
sor of  the  drug  believes  that  the  quantity  of 
the  drug  requested  by  the  Secretary  Is'ex- 
cesslve  the  sponsor  may  request  that  the 
question  be  decided  by  a  Drug  Testing  Re- 
view Panel  appointed  under  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescrloe.  to  permit  the 
shipment  of  any  drug  for  testing  or  investi- 
gation under  this  section. 

•'(g)(1)  Whenever  the  sponsor  of  a  dru--' 
T^hlch  Is  being  tested  or  Investigated  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section,  requests' that 
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a  matter  to  which  the  sponsor  objects  under 
subsection  (d).  (ei,  or  (f)  of  this  section 
be  submitted  to  a  Drug  Testing  Review  Panel, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  prompt 
review  of  such  matter  by  such  a  panel. 

•■(2)  A  Drug  Testing  Review  Panel  shall 
)3e  composed  of  three  members,  one  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary,  one  by  the  spon- 
sor, and  the  third  to  be  selected  by  the  first 
two.  In  the  event  the  member  selected  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  member  selected  by  the 
sponsor  are  unable  to  agree  on  a  third  mem- 
ber Within  fifteen  days  after  their  selection, 
tlie  Secretary  shall  select  the  third  member 
of  the  Panel.  All  members  of  any  such  Panel 
biiail  be  recognized  experts  In  the  evaluation 
of  drugs  No  member  shall  be  a  full-time  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  or  an 
eniployee  or  former  employee  of  the  spon- 
sor. The  Secretary  shall  compensate  members 
of  any  such  Panel  lor  their  services  and 
shall  pay  their  travel  expenses  in  accordimce 
With  law. 

"(3)  Any  matter  submitted  to  a  panel  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
cided by  tlie  Panel  within  thirty  davs  alter 
such  matter  is  submitted  The  Panel  shall 
base  Its  decision  on  the  evidence  presented  by 
both  parties.  A  decision  by  the  Panel  .shall 
be  made  on  the  record  iii  accordance  with 
procedures  of  due  process  prescribed  tinder 
cliapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  A 
decl.slon  of  the  Panel  in  any  controversy  sub- 
mitted to  it  pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  (e), 
or  (fi  of  this  section  shall  be  final  and  the 
Secretary  and  the  sponsor  shall  be  bound 
by  such  decision. 

••»h)  The  testing  or  evaluation  of  any  drug 
at  the  expense  of  the  sponsor  of  such  drug 
shall  be  terminated  as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable by  the  Secretary  upon  receipt  by 
him  of  a  written  request  from  tjie  sponsor 
of  such  drug  to  discontinue  such  testing  or 
Investigation;  and  the  spo.-.sor  shall  cea.se  to 
oe  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  charges  for 
any  testing  or  invejilgallon  of  such  drug 
conducted  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
termiiiatlon  request  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
^;-r:be  by  regulations  the  procedure  for 
terminating  the  testing  or  Investigation  of 
any  drug  and  the  effective  date  for  any  such 
•ermination;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  spon- 
sor of  a  drug  being  tested  or  Investigated 
under  this  section  be  liable  for  the  costs  of 
a:w  tests  or  investigation  conducted  more 
•nan  ten  days  after  a  request  to  terminate 
•iie  testing  or  investigation  of  such  drug  has 
been  received  by  the  Secretary. 

u  M  1 »  The  -ponsor  of  any  new  drug  stib- 
mltted  to  the  Secretary  for  testing  or  in- 
vestigation under  this  section  shall  be  li- 
able for  the  expenses  Incurred  In  carrying 
out  such  tesMng  or  Investigation,  including 
a  proportionate  ^hare  of  the  cost  of  staffing 
maintaining,  and  equlppitig  -he  Center.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  bv  regulation  the 
manner  in  which  charges  siiail  be  made  for 
:  :e  testing  or  investigation  of  any  drug. 

■■>2)  If  any  amount  of  such  charges  is  not 
paid  oil  or  before  the  due  dare  thereof  as 
provided  in  such  regulations,  interest  there- 
on shall  ac;Tue  and  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
ti  per  centum  per  annum  and.  if  no  exten- 
sion of  time  for  payment  has  been  granted 
by  the  Secretary  and  such  delinquency  on 
•he  part  of  the  person  liable  is  Intentfonal 
or  negllgen'.  a  clvU  penalty  (which  itself 
•^hah  be.%r  Interct  until  paid)  equal  to  10 
per  centum  of  the  delinquent  amount  shall 
become  due  and  payable.  Past  due  charge.^ 
and  interest  thereon  shall  be  recoverable  bv 
civil  action  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  In  -he  appropriate  diurlct 
court  of  -he  United  States. 

•■(Jl(  1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Na'ional 
Drug  Testing  Evaluation  Center  Fund  (here- 
itiafter  referred  'o  as  the  fund)  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretarv  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  a.s  a  separate  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  establl.shing  a  National  Drug  Test- 
ing Evaluation  Center  for  the  testing,  study- 


ing, and  Investigation  of  drugs  pursuant  to 
this  .section  and  for  the  payment  of  the  test- 
Itig  and  investigation  of  drugs  carried  out  bv 
qualified  Individuals,  organizations,  and  in- 
.stltutions  engaged  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
purpose. 

■'(2)  The  fund  .shall  con.slst  of  appropria- 
tions made  pursuant  to  this  suhsectlon  and 
ail  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  under 
tills  section  as  charges  and  Interest. 

•■(3)  All  expeases  Incurred  by  the  Secre- 
tary m  carrying  out  this  section.  Including 
relunds  of  overpayments  for  charges  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  be  paid 
from  the  fund,  subject  to  such  limitations 
u  any.  as  may  be  provided  In  appropriation 

••(4)  For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  Initial 
working  capital  for  the  fund  and  from  time 
Z  .l.T'  '^  "^.^'•^a'-y.  supplying  additional 
\\orklng  capital  pending  collection  of  charges 
under  this  section,  there  are  authorized °to 
be  appropriated  to  the  fund,  without  fiscal 
year  limitations,  such  .sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary; and  such  sums  shall,  at  such  time 
or  times  as  the  Secretarv  determines  be 
repayable  to  the  Treasury  from  charges  col- 
lected  under  this  section.  There  is  al.so  au- 
'iiorlzed  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
from  time  to  time  may  be  needed  to  conduct 
tests  and  Investigations  on  drugs  which  have 
been  approved  under  .section  505  507  or  512 
of  this  Act. 

••(k)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretarv  Is  authorized  »o 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  agency.  Institution,  organization 
or  person  In  accordance  with  appropriate 
agreement.,,  and  to  pay  therefor  either  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

■■(1)  A  request  for  termination  of  the  test- 
ing or  Investigation  of  any  drug  by  the  spon- 
sor of  such  drug  prior  to  one  vear  from  the 
date  such  drug  was  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  testing  shall  constitute  sufficient 
basis  for  the  denial  of  an  application  for 
approval  under  .section  505.  507,  or  512  of 
tills  Act. 

"im)  Nothing  In  this  .section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  the  spon.sor  of  any  drvig 
from  conducting  tests  or  Investigations  with 
such  drug  in  accordance  with  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  but  the  methodology,  re- 
sults, and  conclusions  of  any  tests  or  In- 
vestigations made  on  any  drug  by  or  for  a 
sponsor  shall  be  made  public  by  the  sponsor 
in  accordance  with  .such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  no  test  or  Investigation  using 
any  drug  may  be  conducted  on  humans  un- 
less the  Secret.-iry  has  authorized  such  test 
or  Investigation.  Wliere  the  sponsor  of  any 
drug  can  show  that  any  new  drug  has  prom- 
ise of  significant  therapeutic  merit,  he  may 
request  the  Secretary  to  conduct  compre- 
hen.slve  tes's  or  !nve.stlgafions  of  such  drug 
on  htmians. 

"(0)  The  method. V.opy.  results,  and  con- 
cltisions  of  all  tests  and  Investigations  con- 
ducted tinder  this  section  with  any  new 
drug  .shall  be  made  ptibllc  by  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  .such  rule?  and  regulation's 
ii^  lie  may  pretscrlbe." 

RF.IATED    AMrKDMENTS 

Src.  4.  la)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  505 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  3S5(b)),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  d).  and  by  redesig- 
nating clau.ses  (2)  through  (6)  as  clauses  ( f) 
through  (5).  respectively. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  505  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days",  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  513  of  this  Act,  within  one 
year". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
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.  .  h  .section  !.■?  amended  to  read  as  followts: 
If  tlie  Secretary  finds,  after  due  notice  to 
'  Ve  applicant  In  accordance  with  subsection 
I -I  "and  giving  him  an  opportunity  for  a 
j.i-irlniT.  m  accordance  with  such  subsection. 
,i~jit  (li  the  result.s  of  the  tests  conducted 
pui.suant  to  section  513  show  that  such  drug 
1.  unsafe  for  u^e  under  the  conditions  pre- 
rlbed.  recommended,  or  suggested  In  the 
[,u)[iosed  labeling,  or  do  not  show  that  such 
drti^t  Is  sute  for  u^e  under  such  conditions; 
1^1 'the  method.s  used  in.  and  the  faculties 
aud  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture 
procos-liig,  and  packing  ol  such  drug  are  In- 
ftdeqi.ate  to  pre.-t-rve  its  Identity,  strength, 
qiin'.ity,  and  purity;  (3»  the  Information  sub- 
■..t"''ci  t.o  hlrn  by  the  applicant  as  part  of 
•lie  application  v.as  Insufficient  to  permit  the 
eecrctury  to  accomplish  all  the  tests  neces- 
siiry  to  determine  whether  such  drug  Is  s.ife 
for  tise  under  such  conditions;  (4)  evaluated 
rn  the  ba-sS  of  tests  conducted  under  section 
M3  and  all  information  submitted  to  him 
hy  the  applicant,  there  Is  a  lack  of  substantial 
evidence  that  the  drug  will  have  the  effect 
It  purports  or  Is  represented  to  have  under 
tl;e  conditions  of  u'=e  prescribed,  recom- 
n.etided.  or  suggested  In  the  proposed  label- 
it'.i;  thereof;  or  (5>  based  on  a  fair  evaluation 
ot'a'.l  material  fact-,  such  labeling  Ls  false  or 
n.i.'ioadlng  In  any  particular;  he  shall  Issue 
.•.•i   order   reluslng   to   approve    the   appUca- 

t."U.". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (di 
cf  such  flection  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■cUi'.ises  (1)  through  (61"  and  Inserting  in 
liiU  thereof    'clauses   (1)    through   (5)". 

U-)  Sub.sectloa  (d)  of  such  section  Is  fur- 
tl;er  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
ft  new  sentence  as  foUov.s:  "Notwlthstand- 
l.ng  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  Bfier 
r.otlce  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  Issue  an  order  refusing  to 
approve  an  appUcatlou  made  under  this 
section  for  any  new  drug  to  which  the  provl- 
.sions  Cif  section  5u3(b)(li  would  be  ap- 
plicable unless  tl-.e  te-ls  or  Investigatlona 
conducted  with  sr.ch  drug  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 513  of  this  Act  show  that  the  safety  or 
eSectlveness  of  such  drug  is  significantly 
greater  than  the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  any 
other  drug  or  drugs,  or  cornblnatlon  of  drugs, 
which  have  received  application  approval  un- 
der this  section  and  which  are  used  for  the 
e.'vm*  piirp'>-e  or  purposes  as  the  new  drug.' 

r.ELATED  AMrNDMI't^T 

Sec  5.  Section  507 (,a)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  (21 
U.S.C.  357(a) ).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  'The 
provisions  of  section  513  of  this  Act  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  antibiotic  drugs  and 
derivatives  thereof  subject  to  the  provisions 
cf  this  section." 

ADDIHON.M   hf  LAirn  .amenpmknts 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (bi  of  section  512 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drue:,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  M  amended  (21  U.S.C.  3G0b(b)),  Is 
B.T.ended  by  striking  out  clause  (1),  and  by 
rede--l^uatlng  clau-es  (2)  through  (8)  u-i 
clftu^-e-i   (1)    through   (7),  respectively. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Within  one  hun- 
dred and  eUjhty  days"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
tiiprcnf  the  followlnj::  '•Subject  to  the  pro- 
vlslotis  of  section  513  of  this  Act.  within  one 
year  '. 

(c>  PHr.'tgraph  (1)  nf  subsection  (d)  cf 
.'■•.i'"h  sect  ton  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■'I)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  due  notice 
to  the  applicant  In  accordance  with  sub- 
>ert|r>n  (ci  and  giving  him  an  opportunity 
for  a  henrlr.g.  In  accordance  with  such  .^tib- 
fifctton,  that — 

"'.\)  the  rctilts  of  the  tests  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  613  t-how  that  such 
Uriis  lo  unsafe  for  u<i6  under  the  conditions 
prescriljed,  recommended,  or  suggested  In 
the  proposed  labeling  thereof,  or  do  not  shew 


that  such  drug  Is  safe  for  use  under  such 
conditions; 

"(B)  the  methods  used  in.  and  the  facili- 
ties and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug  are 
Inadequate  to  preserve  its  Identity,  strength, 
quality,  and  purity; 

•■(C)  the  Information  submitted  to  him 
by  the  applicant  as  part  of  the  application 
wiis  insufficient  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
accomplish  all  the  tests  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  drug  Is  safe  for  use  under 
such  conditions; 

"(D)  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  tests  con- 
ducted under  section  513  and  all  Information 
submitted  to  him  by  the  applicant,  there 
Is  a  lack  of  substantial  evidence  that  the 
drug  will  have  the  eftect  It  purports  or  la 
represented  to  have  under  the  conditions  of 
u-^e  prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested 
in  the  proposed  labeling  thereof; 

"(E)  upon  the  basis  of  the  tests  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  513,  and  upon  the  basis 
of  Information  submitted  to  him  as  part  of 
the  application  and  any  other  Information 
before  him  with  respect  to  the  drug,  the 
tolerance  limitation  proposed,  If  »ny.  exceeds 
tlu-a  reasonably  required  to  accomplish  the 
plnsical  or  other  technical  eifect  lor  v.lilch 
the  drug  Is  Intended; 

"(F)  based  on  a  fair  evaltiatlon  of  all  mate- 
rial facts,  such  labeling  is  false  or  mislead- 
ing In  any  particular;  or 

"(G)  such  drug  induces  cancer  vhen  In- 
gested by  man  or  animal  or.  after  tests  which 
ate  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
safety  of  such  drug.  Induces  cancer  in  man 
or  animal,  except  that  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  drug  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that,  under  the  conditions  of  use 
specified  In  proposed  labelhig  and  reason- 
ably certain  to  be  followed  In  practice  (I) 
such  drug  win  not  adversely  afTect  the  ani- 
mals for  which  it  is  Intended,  and  (11)  no 
residue  of  such  drug  will  be  found  (by 
methods  of  examination  prescribed  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  by  regulations, 
v.hlch  regulations  sh,all  not  be  subject  to 
subsections  (c) ,  (d) .  and  (h) ) ,  In  any  edible 
portion  of  such  animals  after  slaughter  or 
In  any  food  yielded  by  or  derived  from  the 
living  animal; 

he  shall  Issue  an  order  refusing  to  approve 
the  application.  If,  after  such  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearli^g.  the  Secretary  finds 
that  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (G)  do  not 
apply,  he  shall  issue  an  order  approving  the 
application." 

(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  sub.section  (d)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  Including  field  Investigation.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
( 1 )  of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subparagraph  (H)"  in  subparagraph 
(B).  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■:  tibparu- 
grnph  (G)". 

effective  d.ate 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  i -.vo 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  but,  to 
the  extent  that  facilities  and  funds  are 
available,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edtica- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  shall  conduct  tests  and 
investigations  on  new  drugs  submitted  to 
lilm  for  approval  under  sections  505.  507. 
and  512  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  prior  to  tlie  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

S,  1322 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  atid 
Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  quality  con- 
trol for  drugs  purchased  by  the  'United 
States  or  paid  for  with  F*ederal  funds,  and 
to  provide  for  a  Formulary  of  the  United 
States 

Be.  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreacntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That   this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Drug  Quality  Con- 
trol and  Formulary  Act  of  l{t75". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug. 
n:\A  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  503  the  following  new 
sections: 

"ronMri.ARY  committee 

"P'F.r.  504.  (a;(l)  There  is  hereb.v  f  tab- 
U.^hed,  within  the  Department  of  Henlth, 
Educut'cn.  and  Welfare,  a  Formtilarv  Com- 
mittee, ft  majority  of  whose  members  fhail 
be  physicians  and  which  shall  consist  of  two 
officlais  of  stich  Department  deslsrnated  bv 
the  Secretary,  and  of  .seven  IndlvldtiaN  (not 
otherwise  In  the  regular  ftiU-tlme  employ  of 
The  Federal  Government)  who  are  of  recog- 
nised professional  standlr.g  and  distinction 
In  the  fields  of  medicine,  pharmacology,  and 
pharmacy,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretarv 
v.Ithout  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appolntm.ent.s 
In  the  competitive  service.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  tippoin'ed  member^!  of 
such  Committee 

"(2)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  For- 
mtilary  Copimlttee  Fhall  hoid  office  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  exrept  that  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  ff^r  which  hi'' 
prederep.sor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  ruch  term,  and  except 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire.  ri<>  designated  bv 
th.e  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
fine  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  one  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  .ind  one  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year,  after  the  date  of  appointment.  A  mem- 
i)er  shall  not  be  ellglblle  to  serve  continu- 
ously for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  Formulary 
Committee,  while  attending  meetings  or  con- 
ferences thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  bu»l- 
i:ess  of  the  Committee,  siiall  be  entitled  to 
recehe  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  btit  net  exceeding  $100  j->er  dav. 
Including  traveltime,  and  w.'ille  so  serving 
awoy  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
as  auiiiorlzed  by  section  57t!3  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  per.sons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(c)(1)  The  Formulary  Committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  en;-'age  such  technical  assistance 
Rs  may  be  required  1o  carry  out  its  ftnictlons. 
and  tiie  Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  mr.ke 
available  to  the  Formulary  Committee  such 
secrotriiiftl,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  a« 
the  Formulary  Committee  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  functions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
r'ornuilary  Committee  such  office  space,  ma- 
terials, and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary 
for  tlie  Formulary  Coinmltti-e  to  carry  or.l 
its  functions. 

"FORMVI.\r.X.  OV    THE    VSTIED    fclATtS 

"Sf:r  5C4.\*  (a)(1)  The  Formtilarv  Com- 
tnlttce  shall  compile,  publish,  nnd  make 
a'.'allaij'.e  to  all  interested  persons  a  Formu- 
lary of  the  United  States  (hereinafter  In  thH 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Formulary"). 

"(2)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall  perl- 
odlcaliy  revl.so  the  Formulary  atid  the  H.'^tlnf: 
of  druss  so  fiR  to  n:a1:i1;.ln  currr;;:y  in  fhe 
contcnt.s  thereof. 

"ibi(l)  The  Formulary  shall  cr.ntaln  an 
iiJpliahetlcally  arranged  listlnsr.  by  estab- 
lished name,  of  tho.~e  drugt;  which  the  Form- 
ulary Committee  fii;ds  nre  nece.ssarv*  for  good 
medical  practice.  The  Fonnulary  Committee 
shall  exclude  from  the  Formulary  any  drugs 
which  the  Formulary  Committee  determine* 
are  not  necessary  for  proper  patient  care, 
taking  Into  account  other  drugs  that  are 
.available  from  the  Formulary. 

"(2)  The  Formulary  Committee  siiall  also 
Include  In  the  Formulary,  either  as  a  separate 
part  (or  parts)   thereof  or  as  a  supplement 
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(or  supplements)   thereto,  any  or  all  of  the 
following: 

"(A)  A  supplemental  list  or  lists,  arranged 
by  diagnostic,  prophylactic,  therapeutic,  or 
other  classlflcatloiis.  of  the  drugs  Included 
In  the  listing  referred  to  l:i  paraRraph  ill. 

•iB)  The  proprietary  nanie.s  under  which 
a  drug  luted  In  the  Formulary  by  established 
name  is  sold,  and  the  nanu-s  of  e.ich  sup- 
plier imanuiacturer  ur  distributor)  of  the 
final  dosage  form  of  such  a  listed  drug  who 
has  been  certified  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Secretary  as  producing  or  distributing  such 
drug  In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
tiiLs  Act  and  (where  applicable)  the  Piibilc 
Health  Service  Act. 

■'(C)  Prescribing  InformaMon  (Including 
conditions  of  use  re(]uiicrl  In  the  interest  of 
rational  drug  therapy)  which  will  promote 
the  safe  and  effective  use.  under  professional 
supervision,  of  the  dru^s  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1). 

"(D)  A  supplemental  list  of  driigs  Included 
In  the  listing  referred  to  in  par.igraph  il) 
arranged  by  druc  classes,  together  with  a  dls- 
cu.^slon  of  the  relative  merits  and  dangers  of 
each  drug  within  each  ela=s  as  an  aid  to  ra- 
tional drug  therapy. 

"(E)  Any  other  Information  which  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Formulary  Conimlttee  would 
be  useful  In  carrying  out  the  ptirposes  of  sec- 
tlon.^  504  through  504B 

"(c)  In  considering  whether  lunder  'he 
authority  contained  In  subsection  (b)  i  a 
particular  drug  shall  be  included  In  the 
Formulary,  the  Formulary  Committee  Is  au- 
thorised to  obtain  (upon  request  therefor) 
any  record  pertaining  to  the  characteristics 
of  such  drug  which  Ls  available  to  anv  other 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and,  as  a  condition  of 
such  Inclusion,  to  require  suppliers  of  drugs 
to  make  available  to  the  Committee  Infor- 
mation (Including  Information  to  be  ob- 
tained through  testlnci  relating  to  such 
drug  If  any  such  record  or  Information  i  or 
any  Information  contained  In  such  record  i  Is 
of  a  confidential  nature,  the  FormtUarv  Com- 
mittee shall  exercise  utmost  care  In  preserv- 
ing the  conQdentlallty  of  such  record  or  In- 
formation and  shall  limit  its  u-age  thereof  to 
the  proper  exercise  of  such  authority. 

"(d)(1)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall 
establish  such  procedures,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  propriety  of  the  Inclu- 
sion, In  the  Formulary,  of  any  drug,  includ- 
ing such  data  and  testing  a.s  It  may  require 
of  a  proponent  of  the  listing  of  a  drug  in  the 
Formulary. 

"(2)  The  Formulary  Committee,  prior  to 
making  a  final  determination  to  remove  from 
lL-,flng  In  the  Formtilary  any  drug  which 
would  otherwise  be  Included  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  shall  afford  a  reason- 
hble  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  mat- 
'er  to  any  person  engaged  In  manufacturlnLt, 
preparing,  propagatlnir.  compoimding.  or 
processing  such  product  who  shows  reason- 
able ground  •  for  such  a  hearing  Anv  person 
adversely  affected  by  the  final  decision  of 
the  Formulary  Committee  may  obtain  Judi- 
cial review  In  accordance  with  the  procedures 
specified  in  .section  505ih)  of  this  Act  It  the 
Formulary  Committee  finds  thai  there  S  an 
Imminent  hazard  to  the  public  health,  it  may 
remove  any  drug  from  the  Formulary  imme- 
diately  and  give  prompt  notice  to  persons 
engaged  In  the  manufacture,  preparation 
propagating,  compounding,  or  processing  of 
such  drug  and  shall  afford  any  person  the  op- 
portunity for  an  expedited  hearing 

"(3)  Any  person  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture, preparation,  propagation,  compound- 
ing, or  processing  of  any  drug  not  included  in 
the  Formulary  which  such  person  believes  to 
possess  the  requisites  to  entitle  such  drug  to 
be  Included  In  the  FormiUarv  pursuant  to 
subsection  (bl.  may  petition  for  inclusion  of 
such  drug  and.  U  such  petition  Is  denied  by 
the  Formulary   Committee,  shall,   upon   re- 
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quest  therefor,  s'nowlng  reasonable  grounds 
for  a  hearing,  be  afforded  a  hearing  on  the 
matter.  Tlie  final  decision  of  the  Formulary 
Committee  shall,  if  adverse  to  such  person, 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  in  section  505 
ih)  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  A  copy  of  the  Formulary  and  ail  re- 
visions and  supplements  thereto" .shall  be  sent 
to  every  licensed  practitioner  of  medicine  In 
tlie  United  States. 


FLDFR.AL  GOVERNMFNT  SHAtt.  PVRtHA.SE  .*ND 
HEIMBURiE  ONLV  FOR  DRUGS  LIS.TID  IN 
fXiRMI  LARr 

"Sec.  504B.  Notw  ith-^taiuiing  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  shall  purcha.se  any  drug 
not  listed  in  tiie  Formtilary  and  ..hall  not 
relmbur.-,e  or  otherwise  pay.  under  any  pro- 
Kram  administered  by  it.  lor  anv  drug  not 
listed  in  the  Formulary   ' 

r.rrtxTiw  date 
Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall   become   efTectlve  on    the   first   day  of 

t'^e  calendar  month  foliowiii!^   the 

month  In  which  tills  Act  is  enacted. 


S.   1323 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  a  Ftderal  Drug 
Compendium  which  will  list  all  prescrip- 
tion   drugs    by    their    generic    names    and 
pro\lde  reliable,  complete,  and  readily  ac- 
cessible prescribing   Information 
Be   it   cnactfd    by   the   Senatr   and   Housr 
of  Rrprc-:rntatii  cs  of   the   Unitfd   Statf-:  of 
Amrrtca    \n   Congrp^is   assemblrd.   That    thu 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Federal  Drug  Com- 
pendium Act". 

riNDINCS    AND    DECIARAIION    uV    PrnPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  lierebv  finds  and  de- 
clares— . 

(1)   that  the  tremendous  variety  and  great 
complexity  of  modern  drugs,  and  especially 
prescription  drugs,  together  with  the  variety 
of   brand    names   often   used   for   generlcally 
equivalent  drugs  and   the  Intensive  activity 
for   promoting   the   prescribing   thereof,   has 
created  a  vital  need  to  compile,  publish,  and 
make      widely      available      under      national 
au-.pices.  in  useful  format,  to  physicians  and 
other  licensed  practitioners,  to  Federal.  State, 
and  local   health  agencies,  to  hospitals,  and 
to  others,  a  reliable  and  comprehensive  com- 
pendium  of  prescription  drugs   under   their 
established    (generic)    names,   together   with 
the   prescribing   and   other    information   de- 
signed to  assure  tlielr  safe  and  efTectlve  use. 
and  for  Inchi^ion   In  such  compendium    (or 
a  supplement   thereto)    of  the  brand  names 
under  which,  the  suppliers  from  which,  and 
the  prices  at  which,  they  are  available;'  and 
i2i   that  to  limit  the  compendium  to  those 
diuys  moving  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce   would    create   an    unfair   competitive 
burden  on  su'  h  commerce,  and  that,  more- 
over,  because   of   the   pervasiveness  of   such 
movement  i  including  tiie  use.  In  drug  manu- 
facttire.  of  components  received  from  wi'h- 
out   the  State  in   which   such   component  Is 
used),    any    auch    limitation    would    be    un- 
realistic and  facilitate  evasion. 
It    is   therefore    the   purpose   of   this   Act    to 
provide  for  such  a  compendium. 

IEDERA:.   DRtO   COMPENDIfM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended  is  amended  bv  In- 
serMng  after  section  5od  i  21  U  S  C.  35J)  the 
following  new  section: 

■fEDFRAL    DRC/0    COMPEND1T7M 

Preparation,  Publication,  and  DIstrlbuilou 
"Sec.  504.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish  In  a  form  as  convenient, 
readable,  and  practical  as  Is  feasible  for  Its 
Intended  use.  and  under  a  distinct  and  suit- 
able name,  a  drug  compendium  In  accord- 
ance wl-h  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 


shall  distribute  such  compendium  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  to  all  practitioners  licensed  by 
law  to  prescribe  and  administer  drugs  listed 
therein  and  make  such  other  distribution  of 
the  compendium  as  In  his  Judgment  will 
promote  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  .shall  from  time  to  time 
revise  such  compendium,  or  issue  supple- 
ments thereto,  so  as  to  maintain  Insofar  as 
practicable  currency  in  the  contents  thereof, 
and  shall  publish  and  distribute  such  revl- 
fclons  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1). 
"Listing  of  Drugs  bv  Establi.shed  Name- 
Prescribing  Information 
"(b)(1)  Such  compendium  shall  list  by 
established  name  all  (so  far  as  practicable") 
drugs  subject  to  section  503(b)(1)  that  are 
lawfully  available  in  the  United  States,  ar- 
ranged alphabelcnlly  and  by  such  other 
classifications  (diagnostic,  prophylactic, 
therapeutic,  or  otherwise)  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  and  useful,  and  shall 
provide  for  all  such  drugs  listed  therein  (In- 
dividually or.  where  appropriate,  by  cate- 
gory), as  concisely  as  is  consistent  with  the 
purpose  thereof,  adeqtiate  and  reliable  pre- 
scribing information  required  or  useful  for 
their  safe  and  effective  use,  Including  (A) 
the  dosage  form  or  forms  in  which  the  drug 
is  available.  Indications  for  and  conditions 
of  use.  effects,  routes,  methods,  frequency, 
and  duration  of  administration,  all  relevarit 
side  effects  and  contraindications  (Including 
appropriate  warnings,  precautions,  and  ad- 
verse reactions),  and  (B)  In  the  case  of  a 
drug  composed  of  two  or  more  Ingredients, 
the  established  names  of  Ingredients  and 
quantitative  formula  of  the  drug  to  the  ex- 
tent required  for  labels  of  such  drugs  by 
section  502(c).  The  Secretary  may  Include 
such  additional  relevant  Information  as  In 
his  Judgment  would  promote  proper  use  of 
such  drugs.  If  any  such  drug  or  ingredient 
has  no  established  name,  the  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  proceed  to  designate  one  therefor 
Iri  accordance  with  section  508. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  in  addition  In- 
clude In  such  compendium,  by  established 
name,  any  other  drug  and  Information  relat- 
ing thereto.  If  he  determines  that  the  Inclu- 
sion thereof  would  be  u-seful  to  prescrlbers 
of  drugs  or  in  others  for  whose  use  the  com- 
pendium Is  intended. 
Inclusion  of  Brand  Names  and  of  Suppliers 
of  Drugs 
(C)  The  Secretary  shall  further  Include 
In  such  compendium,  or  In  a  supplement 
thereto,  the  proprietary  names  or  designa- 
tions under  which  a  drug  listed  in  the  com- 
pendium by  established  name  Is  available, 
and  the  names  of  suppliers  (as  manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers.  Jobbers,  or  distributors) 
from  whom  drugs  that  are  listed  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

"Supplement   Giving  Price  Information 
■(d)    The  Secretary   may   Issue,   and   from 
lime   to  time  revi-e.   a  supplement   to  such 
compendium    containing    price    Information 
as  to  each  listed  drug  on  the   basis  of  the 
price  or  prices  at  which  such  drug  is  avail- 
able  to  community  pharmacies  from  listed 
suppliers  or  on  such  other  basis  as  he  deter- 
nihies    to    be    an    adequate    and    reasonable 
basis   for   the  purpose  of  price   comparison 
■  Omission  of  Drugs  on  Safely  or  Efficacy 
Grounds 
le)   Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued  to   require   the  Secretary   to   Include 
In   the  compendium  any  drug,  any  proprie- 
tary name  or  designation  of  such  drug,  any 
supplier   of   such    drug,   or  any   prescribing 
Information  relating  to  such  drug.  If  he  de- 
termines that  there  Is  substantial  doubt  as 
to   the   safety   or   compliance   with   this  or 
other  Federal  law  of  such  drug,  or  of  such 
drug   when   offered   under  such  proprietary 
name  or  designation  or  by  such  supplier,  or 
of  such  drug  If  accompanied  by  such  pre- 
scribing  Information,   or   if   he   has   deter- 
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mined  that  there  Is  a  lack  of  substantial 
evidence  (as  defined  in  section  505(d))  of 
the  effectiveness  of  such  drug  under  such 
circumstances, 
rrucedur©  for  Seeking  Changes  in  Com- 
pendium or  Preventing  Delisting 

•■(f)(1)  Any  person  who  is  adversely  af- 
lected  by  the  Secretary's  Inclusion  or  failure 
,o  include  In  the  compendium  or  an  ap- 
plicable supplement  thereto  any  such  drug 
ir  oiluT  Information,  or  any  price  Informa- 
(lon.  may  petition  for  an  appropriate  change 
and.  li  the  petition  Is  denied  by  the  Sec- 
reiary  shall  be  afforded  a  reasoiuiblc  tippor- 
tiunrv  for  a  hearing  on  the  matter. 

"(2)  Hie  Secretary,  prior  to  making  a  final 
doteritilnatlon  to  remove  from  listing  In  the 
compendium  a  drug  listed  thereUi.  or  a  pro- 
prietary name  or  designation  thereof,  or  the 
name  of  a  supplier  thereof,  .shall  afford  a  rea- 
sonable opf  ortunlty  for  an  Informal  hearing 
on  the  matter  to  any  person  engaged  In  man- 
ufacturing, preparing,  propagating,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  such  drug  who  has 
not  requested  or  agreed  fo  such  removal  and 
who  shows  reasonable  grounds  lor  such  a 
hearing. 

"(3)  The  final  decision  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  .shall.  If  adverse 
to  the  petitioner,  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view In  accordance  with  the  procedure  speci- 
fied in  section  505(h).  The  reviewing  court 
shall  not  issue  any  interlocutory  order  aflecl- 
Uig  the  contents,  or  the  time  of  publication 
or  distribution,  of  the  compendium  or  a 
supplement  thereto,  but  a  final  Judgment 
may  require  the  prompt  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  information  reflecting  the  decl- 
Biuu  of  the  court.  i 

"Advisory  Commit  lee 

"(g)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
Secretary  from  time  to  time  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  compendium  provided  for  In 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  establish  In 
tlie  Department  an  advisory  committee  con- 
jisting  of  persons,  qualified  In  the  pharma- 
ceutical field,  who  .shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  clvU  service 
and  classification  laws,  and  at  lefist  three  of 
whom  shall  be  practitioners  licensed  by  law 
to  prescribe  and  administer  drugs. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
who  are  not  in  the  regular  full-time  employ 
of  the  United  States  may,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  the  committee  or 
otherwise  engaged  In  the  business  of  the 
committee,  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  JlOO  per  day 
(or.  If  higher,  the  rate  specified  at  the  time 
of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  In  section 
5332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code),  and, 
while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittee away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
8.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 
'Records  and  Reports  Needed  for  Preparing 
and  Revising  Compendium 

"(h)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  otit  his 
functions  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  (A) 
to  require,  by  order,  any  per.son  engaged  In 
manufacturing,  preparing,  compounding, 
processing,  propagating,  producing,  distribu- 
ting, or  Importing  any  drug  to  furnish  to  the 
SeiTttary  any  Information  available  to  such 
person  and  relevant  to  any  matter  bearing  on 
whh'h  drugs,  or  Information  relating  thereto. 
shotild  be  Included  In  the  compendium,  and 
(Bl  to  require  such  persons  by  regulation  to 
e-tablish  and  maintain  such  records  of  clini- 
cal experience  and  other  data  with  respect  to 
audi  drugs  as  may  become  available  to  such 
persons  and  are  relevant  to  the  question  of 
such  Inclusion,  and  to  afford  the  Secretary 
access  to  such  records  and  to  make  to  the 
Secretary  such  reports  relating  thereto  as  the 


Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Orders  pur- 
suant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  served  In 
accordance  with  section  605(g). 

"(2)  (A)  In  case  of  refusal  or  failure  to 
obey  any  order  of  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1),  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  person  charged  with 
such  refusal  or  failure  Is  found  or  resides 
or  transacts  business  shall,  upon  application 
of  the  Secretary,  have  Jurisdiction  to  is.sue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  comply 
with  the  Secretary's  order,  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  it  as  contempt  thereof. 

"(B)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  territories  shall  have  Jur- 
isdiction, for  cau.se  shown,  to  restrain  vio- 
lations of  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Sec- 
retary issued  under  this  subsection.  All  pro- 
ceedings under  this  paragraph  shall  be  by 
and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  a  court  of  the  United  States 
In  any  district  in  any  Judicial  proceeding 
under  this  subsection  may  run  into  any  other 
district. 

"Defliiltlons 

"(i)  As  used  in  this  section  (or  elsewhere 
In  this  Act  with  reference  to  this  section), 
the  term  'compendium',  except  when  otlicr- 
wlse  specified,  includes  any  revision  of  or 
supplement  to  the  compendium  provided  for 
In  this  section;  and  the  term  'established 
name'  means  such  name  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 502(e). 
"Administration  of  Compendium  Section 
"(J)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  section  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  agency,  Institution,  organization, 
or  person  In  accordance  with  appropriate 
agreements,  and  to  pay  therefor  either  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may 
be  agreed  upon.  Including  printing  and  bind- 
ing without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  law 
or  regulations." 

WAIVER  OP  DRUG  PACKAGE   INSERT  RrQUIREMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  502(f)  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended 
(21  U.S.C.  352(f)),  Is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Proi  I'dcd 
further.  That  In  the  case  of  a  drug  subject 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  section  503(b).  except 
one  Intended  for  parenteral  administration, 
which  Is  listed  and  described  with  accom- 
panying prescribing  information  In  the  com- 
pendium established  pursuant  to  section  504. 
the  Secretary  may.  If  such  drug  Is  Intended 
and  promoted  (including  promotion  through 
advertising)  solely  for  the  conditions  of  use 
described  In  the  compendium,  waive  any  re- 
quirement, established  by  regulation  that  the 
package  from  which  the  drug  is  to  be  dis- 
pensed have  on  or  •within  It  labeling  (gen- 
erally In  the  form  of  a  package  Insert  and 
referred  to  as  such)  bearing  Information 
adequate  for  the  safe  use  or  prescribing  of 
the  drug  by  licensed  practitioner.?." 

CONFORMITY  OF  PRESCRIPTION  DRtTG  I.ABFLINC 
OR  ADVERTISING  TO  INFORMATION  IN  COM- 
PENDIUM 

Sec.  5.  Section  502  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended  (21 
tr.S.C.  352).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  section  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows : 

"(q)  If  It  Is  a  drug  listed  in  the  compen- 
dium published  pursuant  to  section  504,  and 
(1)  such  drug  (except  In  case  of  a  drug 
intended  solely  for  Investigational  use  in 
accordance  with  regulations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 505  or  507)  is  Intended  or  promoted  (in- 
cluding promotion  through  advertising)  for 
any  condition  or  use  not  described  In  such 
compendium,  or  (2)  any  of  Its  labeling  or  ad- 
vertising Is  inconsistent  with  the  description 


of.  or  prescribing  Information  relating  to. 
such  drug  in  such  compendium,  or  (3)  any  of 
Its  labeling  or  advertising  falls  to  Include 
any  of  the  prescribing  Information  provided 
with  respect  to  such  drug  by  such  compen- 
dium. Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  a  drug 
shall  not  be  deemed  mlsbranded  under  this 
paragraph  solely  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
Its  label  to  contain  all  of  such  Information  If 
such  label  Is  In  full  conformity  with  regtila- 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  in 
the  hrst  proviso  to  section  502(f)." 

EFFICXn-F    DATE 

Sec.  6,  The  amendments  made  by  section 
5  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect,  with  respect  to 
any  particular  drug,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  that  begins  after  the 
initial  publication,  in  the  compendium  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  504  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  of  the  estab- 
lished name  of  and  prescribing  Information 
relatlni:  to,  such  drug. 


S.  1324 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended,  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  name  in  connection  with  any 
prescription  drug  other  than  the  ofHclal 
name  designated  for  such  drug  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ncpTctentativcn  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congrefs  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 508(a)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  358(a)  ), 
l3  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  "The  Secretary  shall  designate  an 
official  name  for  any  new  drug  subject  to  pre- 
scription sale  pursuant  to  section  503(b) 
upon  approval  of  an  application  filed  for  such 
drug  tinder  section  505.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  designate,  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  sentence,  an  official 
name  for  all  drugs  subject  to  section  503(b) 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence, 
but  the  Secretary  may,  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  which  shall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  extend  such  period  (but  not  to 
exceed  an  additional  two  year.s)  with  respect 
to  any  particular  drugs  or  classes  thereof. 
The  official  names  designated  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  two  sentences,  shall,  to  the 
extent  possible,  be  In  the  Interest  of  useful- 
ness and  simplicity  and  designed  fo  ade- 
quately and  fully  replace  the  use  of  trade 
brand,  or  proprietary  names.  Any  official 
name  designated  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence  for 
any  prescription  drug  subject  to  section  503 
(b)  may  continue  as  the  official  designation 
for  such  drug  or  the  Secretary  may  designate 
a  new  official  name  for  any  such  drug  In  the 
Interest  of  usefulness  and  simplicity.". 

(b)  Section  508(n)  of  such  section  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  EtrlUlng  out  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  502  of  such  Act  (21 
use.  352),  as  amended  by  this  Act.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(s)  If  It  Is  a  drug  subject  to  section  803 
(b)  and  Its  labeling  or  advertising  bears 
any  trade,  brand,  proprietary,  or  other  name 
or  designation  for  such  drug  other  than  the 
offlciftl  name  established  for  such  drug  pur- 
suant  to  section  508". 

(b)  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  or  to 
permit  the  orderly  transition  to  revised  label- 
ing and  advertising  Incorporating  the  official 
name  established  for  any  drug  under  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  exempt  such 
drug  from  the  application  of  section  502 (s) 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  as  added  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year 
after  the  official  name  has  been  established 
for  .such  drug  under  section  508(a)  of  such 
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Act.  as  amcudetl  by  subbCcUon  i.aj   of  thh 
•pctlon. 

(C)  ClaiT?e  iB)  of  fPCTlon  502ie)il)  of 
snch  Act  (21  use.  352fa)  (1)  (B)  U  amended 
by  (1)  striking  on*  -in  typo  at  least  half  as 
large  as  that  used  thereon  for  any  proprietary 
name  or  designation  for  such  drug  or  lu- 
^'reti!ont  •  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "con- 
'plcuously".  and  (2)  striking  out  "or  clause 
(B)  of  this  fiubparagrftph". 

(d(  Clause  ( 1 )  of  section  502(n)  of  such 
Art  (21  use.  3o2(n))  Is  amended  by  sTik- 
lni<  out  "and  In  type  at  least  half  as  lari;e 
as  that  used  for  any  trade  name  ihereol 
and  In^er'lniK-  In  lieu  thereof  "ihcrpon". 

iS.   1323 

A  Dill  to  anvend  the  Federal  Food,  Dni^-.  a., a 
Co.sme'lc-  Art.  as  amended,  to  n^o^!de  for 
n  Federal  Dr;:^  Compendium  Cvhich  pro- 
vide.? reliable,  complete,  and  readily  nc'.c- 
.-ible  prescribing  Informatlr.n;  to  assure 
'afety  .md  el.lcacy  of  drugs  through  cer'!- 
llcatlon  of  certain  drugs  other  than  In- 
sulin and  auMblotlcs;  to  require  cer'.iln 
Information  In  drug  labeling,':  and  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  Act  as  It  relates  to  drug's 
Be   it   enacted   by    the   Senate   and   lieu  r 

o/  Rrp.esentatiics  of  the   Vni:ed  States  o/ 

America  in  Co7igress  afumbhd. 

MTLE    I-  FEDERAL    DRUG    COMPENDIUM 

rlNDlN':3    AND    DKC  I.  AP.ATIfJN    OF    PURPOiE 

Sec.  101.  7  he  Con^e,^  herebv  finds  and  de- 
ilares— 

(1)  that  the  tremendous  variety  and  great 
I'omplexlty  of  modern  drujs.  and  e=pecli4llv 
prescription  druh'-f.  together  with  the  variety 
of  brand  nan;e,s  often  u^ed  for  generlcally 
equivalent  dru^s  and  the  Intensive  activity 
for  promoting  the  prescribliii;  thereof,  has 
crea'cd  a  vi*.\i  need  to  compile,  publish,  and 
make  widely  avalLible  under  iiatlon.-\I 
.lasplces,  in  u.AcfuI  format,  to  phv-lclans  .md 
other  llceniied  practitioners,  to  Federal,  State, 
and  Ix^U  health  at'oncles,  to  hospitals,  and 
to  others  a  reliable  and  comprehensive  com- 
pendluni  of  prescrip  i.  n  drug:?!  under  their 
established  (ijenerlc)  n.ime.';.  together  with 
the  prescribing  and  other  Information  de- 
signed to  assure  their  safe  and  clfectlve  u-e. 
and  for  Inclusion  In  such  compcndUmi  (or 
a  supplement  thereto)  of  the  brand  names 
under  which,  the  suppliers  from  which,  and 
•he  prices  at  which,  they  are  available;  and 

(2)  that  to  limit  the  compendium  to  those 
drug-i  moving  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merco  would  create  aa  unfair  competitive 
burden  on  .such  commerce,  and  that,  more- 
over, because  of  the  pervn.ilvene.^.s  of  such 
movement  (Including  the  \i.se.  In  drug  manu- 
f:icture.  of  compouentd  received  from  with- 
out the  State  in  which  such  component  I.i 
used),  any  such  Umltatlon  would  be  un- 
realistic and  facilitate  evasion. 

It  la  therefore  the  purpose  of  thN  A<t  to 
proikl-  for  such  a  compendium. 
rrDKiAL  DP.ri;  C(jmpendivm 
.Stc.  11)2.  The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Crs- 
metle  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  bv  In.sert- 
ing  after  section  503  (21  USC  35J)  the  fcl- 
I  >wing  new  section: 

"ri-DtRAL  DRrO  COMPFSDrTM 

Preparation.  Publication,  and  DLstrtbutlon 
•'Sec.  504.  (a>(l)  The  .Secret.iry  shall  pre- 
p.ire  and  pvibllsh  In  a  form  a.s  convenient, 
readable,  and  practlc.U  a^  Is  fe.v^lble  for  I's 
Intetided  use,  and  under  a  district  and  .suit- 
able name,  a  drug  compendium  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
,<ihall  distribute  such  compendium  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  to  u'.l  practitioners  licensed  bv  lav 
therehi  and  .nake  .such  other  distribution  of 
the  compendum  as  In  hia  Judgment  will  pro- 
mote   the    purpose   of    this   sec:  Ion. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  lime 
revise  such  compendium,  or  Issue  supple- 
ments thereto,  so  as  to  maintain  Insofar  as 


practicable  currency  In  the  contents  thereof, 
and  shall  publish  and  distribute  such  re- 
visions hi  accordance  with  paragraph  (1). 
•Listing  of  Drugs  by  Established  Name^  — 
Prescribing  Information 
'ib)(l)  Such  compendium  shall  U.^t  by 
established  name  all  (so  far  as  practicable) 
drugs  subject  to  section  503ib)(l)  that  are 
lawfully  available  In  the  United  State.s.  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  and  by  such  other 
cla.Sslficiitlona  (diagnostic,  prophvlactlc. 
therapeutic,  or  otherwise)  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  and  useful,  and  shall 
provide  for  all  such  drug;?  listed  therein 
I  Individually  or.  where  appropriate,  by  cate- 
gory), as  concl.-cly  as  Is  consistent  with  the 
purpose  thereof,  adequate  and  reliable  pre- 
scribing Information  required  or  u--eful  for 
their  safe  and  effective  ti'e.  Including  (.A) 
the  dosage  form  or  forms  In  which  the  drug 
Is  available,  Indications  for  and  condltlon.s 
of  use.  effect:-,  routes,  methods,  frequency, 
and  duration  of  administration,  a',1  relevaiit 
."ide  effects  and  contraindications  (including 
appropriate  warnings,  precautions,  and  ad- 
verse reactions),  and  (B)  In  the  c:ise  of  a, 
drug  composed  of  t7,o  or  more  Ingredients, 
the  e.siabll.slu-d  names  of  ingredients  and 
quantitative  formula  of  the  drug  to  the  ex- 
tent required  for  labels  of  such  drtnts  bv 
section  502(c).  The  Secretary  njay  Include 
such  additional  relevant  Information  as  In 
hi 3  Judgment  would  promote  proper  ti.se  of 
such  drugs.  In  any  such  drug  or  Ingredient 
ha,s  no  established  name,  the  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  pnx-eed  to  designate  one  therefor 
In  accordance  with  section  508. 

■■i2)  The  Secretary  may  In  addition  In- 
cl-.ide  In  such  compendium,  by  established 
name,  any  other  drug  and  Information  re- 
lating thereto.  If  he  determines  that  the 
Inclusion  thereof  would  be  useful  to  pre- 
Bcrlbers  of  drugs  or  to  others  for  whose  use 
the  compendium  Is  Intended. 
■  Inr".  usir.u  of  Brand  Nanjes  and  of  Supplier 
of  Drugs 
"u)  The  Secretary  shall  fur' her  Include 
In  such  compendium.  <.r  In  a  supplement* 
thereto,  the  proprietary  nnmes  or  designa- 
tions under  wiilch  a  drug  lined  in  the  com- 
pendium by  established  name  is  available, 
and  the  names  of  suppliers  (as  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers.  J'jbbera,  or  distributors) 
from  whom  drugs  that  are  listed  may  be 
obtained. 

"Supplement  Giving  Price  Information 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  Issue,  and  from 
time  to  time  revise,  a  .supplement  to  such 
compendium  containing  price  Information 
»s  to  each  listed  drtig  on  the  ba.^ls  of  the 
price  or  prices  at  which  such  drug  Is  a\ all- 
able  to  comnit;nlty  pharmacies  from  ll.sted 
suppliers  or  on  such  other  ba.sl.s  aa  he  de- 
termines to  be  an  adcqtiato  and  reasonable 
basU  for  the  purpose  of  price  comparison. 

"Omls.s|on  of  Drtigs  on  Safety  or  Efficacy 
Grounds 

"(e)  Nothing  In  tlils  section  shall  be  con- 
.'.trued  to  require  the  Secretary  to  include  In 
the  compendium  any  drug,  any  proprletiry 
name  or  designation  of  such  drug,  any  s\ip- 
pller  of  such  drug,  or  :iny  prescribing  Infor- 
mation relating  to  such  drug.  If  he  determines 
that  there  Is  substantial  doubt  a.s  to  the 
safety  or  complKmce  with  thU  or  other  Fed- 
eral law  of  such  drug,  or  of  such  drug  when 
olfercd  under  such  proprletiiry  nuine  or  des- 
ignation or  by  stich  supplier,  or  of  such  drug 
If  accompanied  by  such  prescribing  inform.i- 
tlon.  or  If  he  ha.s  determined  that  there  Im  a 
lack  of  subst.uitlal  evidence  (as  defined  In 
section  505(d))  of  the  elTectlvene  s  of  su'-h 
drttg  under  such  circumstance?. 
•  Procedttrc  for  Seckh'.g  Changes  In  Com- 
pendium or  Preventing  Delisting 
"if)(l)  Any  person  who  Is  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  Secretary's  Inclusion  or  falhiro 


to  Include  In  the  compendium  or  an  appli. 
cable  stipplcment  thereto  any  such  drug  or 
other  Information,  or  any  price  Information, 
may  petition  for  an  appropriate  change  and,' 
If  the  petition  Is  denied  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  it.Torded  a  reason.xble  opporttnilty  for 
a  hearing  on  the  matter. 

■  (2)  The  Secretary,  prior  to  making  a  final 
determlimtlon  to  remove  from  listing  In  the 
compendium  a  drug  ll-ned  therein,  or  a  pro- 
prletary  name  or  designation  thereof,  or  tlic 
name  ol  a  supplier  thereof,  -"hall  afford  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  an  informal  he.ir- 
Inp  on  the  matter  to  any  person  engaged  In 
/i.nnufacttirlng,  preparl.Mg.  propagating,  com- 
pounding, or  proces.slng  such  drug  w^ho  hay 
no'  requested  or  agreed  to  such  removal  a\d 
who  shows  rcasnr.able  grounds  for  siicli  a 
hearing. 

"(3)  Tlie  tlnal  decision  of  the  Sec.-c-arv 
rndcr  pr.ragraph  ( 1 )  or  (2)  fhall.  It  adver^o 
t..  the  petitioner,  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
In  accordance  with  the  procedure  specified  In 
•ectlon  505(h).  The  rcvlewhig  court  shall  not 
issue  .uiy  Interlocutory  order  aiTecting  the 
contents,  or  the  time  of  publlc.ttlon  or  dis- 
tribution, of  the  compendium  or  a  supple- 
ment thereto,  btit  a  final  Judgment  may  r^'- 
qulre  the  prompt  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  Itiformatlon  reflecting  the  decision 
of  the  court. 

"Advisory  Committee 
"iglil)  For  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
.Secret.iry  from  time  to  time  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  compendium  provided  for  In 
this  section,  the  Secretary  miy  establish  an 
advKory  committee  consisting  of  person.-^, 
qualified  In  the  pharmaceutical  field,  v.ho 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretirv  wlthou* 
regard  to  the  civil  .service  and  c:..ssinc.-itlon 
laws,  and  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be 
practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  prescribe  ,tnd 
administer  drugs. 

"(2)   Members  of  the  advls.-ry  committee 
who   are   not    m   tlie  regular  full-time  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  May.  while  attend- 
ing meetings  or  conferences  of  the  commit- 
tee or  otherwise  engaged  In  the  bu.^lncss  of 
the   committee,    be   compensated   at   a   rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  no*,  exceeding  JlOO 
per  dav  lor.  If  hl::her,  the  rate  specified  at  the 
time  of  such  service  for  grade  G.S-18  in  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code),  and, 
while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  c.jm- 
niittee   away   from   their   homes   or  regular 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  triive^  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, a.s  authorized  by  .section  5703  of  title 
5,   United   States   Code,   for   persons   in   the 
Government  service  e.mployt-d  Intermittently. 
■  Revords  and  Rcport.s  Needed  for  rcparing 
and  Revising  Compendium 
"ih)il)   For  the  ptirpose  of  carrying  out 
hl.s  functions  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,   the  Secretary  Is  atithorUed 
(A)   to  require,  by  order,  any  person  engaged 
111  manufacturing,  preparing,  compounding:, 
processing,   prop.^gatlng,  producing,  distrib- 
uting, or  Importing  any  drug  to  furnish  to 
the  Secre-ary  any  information  aval!ab:e  to 
stich  person  and  relevant  to  any  matter  bear- 
ing on  which  drugs,  or  Information  relat1i'.»r 
thereto,  should  be  Included  In  the  compen- 
dium, and   (B)    to  require  smh  pesFous  bv 
regulation   to  c-tabllsh   and   maintain  such 
rt-ords  of  clinical  experience  and  o-her  data 
with  respect  to  such  drugs  as  may  become^ 
available  to  sunh   perrons  and   are  relevan' 
to  the  question  of  such  Inclusion,  and  to  af- 
ford the  Secretary  access  to  such  records  and 
to  make  to  the  Secretary  such  reports  relat- 
ing thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonabiy 
require.  Order.^  pursuant   to  this  piragraph 
.shall   be  -erved  In  accordance  with  .sectloti 
505(g). 

"(2)  I  A)  In  c.o.se  of  refu-.al  or  failure  to 
obey  any  order  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
claufe  (A)  of  paragraph  (1),  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  tlie  Jtidlolal 
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district  In  which  the  per.-on  clinrged  v.  1th 
.such  refusal  or  failure  Ls  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  busines.s  sliall,  upon  application  of 
the  Secretary,  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  comply  with 
the  Secretary's  order  and  any  fnlhire  to  obey 
^iich  order  of  the  court  may  be  puuL-hed  by 
Ir  as  contempt  thereoi'. 

•■(Bi  The  district  c-nrts  of  the  United 
Slates  and  of  the  territories  .shall  have  Jurls- 
di'-tlon.  for  cau.-^e  shown,  to  restrain  viola- 
tions of  regtilatlons  or  orders  of  the  Spcre- 
fHiy  issued  under  tills  subsection.  All  pro- 
ceedings under  this  paragraph  sli.ill  be  by 
and  In  the  name  of  tlic  United  State.-. 

"(O  Subpenas  fir  w!tne.sse>  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  a  court  of  tlie  United  States 
In  any  district  In  any  Jtullclal  preceding 
under  this  subsection  may  run  Into  any 
o'her  district. 

IlKFINrif'NS 

"ill  As  u.^ed  in  this  section  ior  el-e'.\here 
1;\  this  Act  with  reference  to  this  section), 
the  term  'compentiiufii'.  excejJt  when  other- 
wise Bpecirted,  IneUide.s  any  revision  ol  or 
supplement  to  the  cotnpendium  provided  fur 
111  this  section;  and  the  term  'established 
r.\nie'  means  such  name  as  defined  In  section 
502(e). 

'Administration  of  C'Linpendii.m  Section 

"(J)  In  administering  the  provl-Jons  of  this 
section  the  Secretary  Is  aui!iori<ed  to  utilize 
the  service.*!  and  facilities  of  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  agency, 
lii'sfltut  Ion.  organization,  or  person  in  ac- 
C(  rdance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pav  therefor  either  In  aeivance  or  by  way  of 
reitni)ursenient  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  In- 
cluding printing  and  binding  without  regard 
to  other  provisions  of  law  or  regulations." 

V,  AIVIR   or   DRVG   PAt  KAOr    I.N-,Er.T  iU  QVIRE.MENT 

Sf.c.  103.  Section  602(f)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended 
(21  use.  352(f)).  Is  amended  by  InsertUig 
Irumedlately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
tier,  of  a  colon  and  the  following:  'Provided 
l\irt''er,  That  in  the  case  of  a  drug  subject 
to  paragraph  (U  of  section  5n;iib),  except 
o-.e  Intended  for  parenteral  administration, 
which  Is  listed  and  described  w  Ith  accom- 
panying prescribing  Information  In  the  com- 
pendium established  pursuant  to  section  504. 
the  Secretary  may.  If  such  drug  Is  intended 
and  promoted  (Including  promotion  through 
advertising)  solely  for  the  conditions  of  use 
described  In  the  compendium,  waive  any  re- 
quirement. e.stablLshed  by  regulation  that 
the  package  frona  which  the  drug  Is  to  be  dis- 
pensed have  on  or  within  It  labeling  (gener- 
ally In  the  form  of  a  package  Insert  and  re- 
ferred to  as  such)  bearing  Information  ade- 
quate for  the  safe  use  or  prescrlijlng  of  the 
drug  by  licensed  practitioners." 
CONFORMITT  OF  PRESCRIPTION'  DRUG 
LABELING  OF  ADVERTISING  TO  IN- 
FORMATION IN  COMPENDIUM 
Sec.  104.  Section  502  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drag,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  (21 
use.  352).  Is  amended  by  addmg  at  the 
end  of  such  section  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(q)  If  It  is  a  drug  listed  In  the  compen- 
dium published  pursuant  to  section  604,  and 
(1)  sucli  drug  (except  In  case  of  a  drug  In- 
tended solely  for  Investigational  use  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tl.u  505  or  507)  Is  Intended  or  promoted  (In- 
c'udlng  promotion  through  advertising  (for 
any  condition  or  use  not  described  In  such 
Compendium,  or  (2)  any  of  Its  labeling  or 
advertising  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  descrlp- 
tl'iii  of,  or  prescribing  Information  relating 
to,  such  drug  In  such  compendium,  or  (3) 
atiy  of  its  labeling  or  advertising  falls  to  In- 
c!i!de  any  of  the  prescribing  Information 
provided  with  respect  to  such  drug  by  such 
compendium.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
a  drug  shall  not  be  deemed  mlsbranded  un- 
der this  paragraph  solely  by  reason  of  the 


failure  of  Its  label  to  contain  all  of  such  In- 
formation If  such  label  is  In  full  conformity 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  tfie  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  first  proviso  to  section  502 
(f)." 

EFFECTIVE   DATi: 

Sec.  105.  The  provisions  of  section  104  shall 
take  effect,  with  respect  to  any  particular 
drug,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  that  begins  after  the  Initial  publica- 
tion. In  the  compendium  issued  pursuant  to 
section  504  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  or  the  established  name  of,  and 
prescribing  information  relathig  to,  such 
drug, 

TITLE  II— DRUG  CERTIFICATION 

CrUTIFlr  ATION  OF  OIHrll  DRUGS 

Sec.  201,  Tlie  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  la  further 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 507  (21  U.S.C.  357)  the  following  new 
section : 

"CEIlTIFIC.\TION  or  OTHEP.  DRttCS 

"Sec  507A.  (a)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  any  drug  or 
class  of  drugs  (other  than  a  drug  subject 
to  certification  pursuant  to  section  506  or 
section  507)  which  Is  Intended  for  use  by 
man,  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
cannot,  for  reasons  stated  by  the  Secretary 
In  regulations,  be  adequately  assured  wltli- 
out  requiring  batch-by-batch  certification 
of  such  drug  or  drugs,  he  may,  pursuant  to 
such  regulations,  provide  for  certification 
of  batches  of  such  drug  or  drugs.  A  batch 
of  any  such  drug  shall  be  certified  if  such 
drug  has  such  characteristics  of  identity 
and  such  batch  has  such  characteristics  of 
strength,  quality,  and  purity,  as  the  Secre- 
tary prescribes  In  such  regulations  as  neces- 
sary to  adequately  insure  safety  and  efficacy 
of  use,  but  shall  not  otherwise  be  certified. 
The  Secretary  shall.  In  lieu  of  certification, 
Issue  a  release  for  any  batch  manufactured 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  regulations 
If,  in  his  Judgment,  such  batch  may  be  re- 
leased without  risk  as  to  the  safety  and 
efficacy  of  Its  use.  Such  release  may  pre- 
scribe the  date  of  its  expiration  and  other 
conditions  under  wiilch  it  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  as  to  such  batch  and  as  to  portions 
thereof. 

"(b)  Regulations  providing  for  such  certi- 
fication shall' contain  such  provisions  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  Including  provisions  prescribing  (1) 
standards  of  Identity  and  of  strength,  qual- 
ity, and  purity;  (2)  tests  and  methods  of 
assay  to  determine  compliance  with  such 
standards:  (3)  effective  periods  for  certifi- 
cates, and  other  conditions  under  which 
they  cease  to  be  effective  as  to  certified 
batches  and  as  to  portions  thereof;  and  (4i 
administration  and  procedure. 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  of  section  602(1)  are  no  longer 
necessary,  with  respect  to  any  drug  or  class 
of  drugs,  to  insure  protection  of  the  public 
health,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations exempting  such  drug  or  clas»  of 
drugs  from  such  requirements, 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations exempting  from  any  requirement  of 
this  section  and  of  section  502(1).  (A)  drugs 
which  are  to  be  stored,  processed,  labeled,  or 
repacked  at  establishments  other  than  an 
establishment  where  manufactured,  on  con- 
dition that  such  drugs  comply  with  all  such 
requirements  upon  removal  from  such  es- 
tablishments wiiere  such  drugs  have  been 
stored,  processed,  labeled,  or  repacked;  (B) 
drugs  which  conform  to  applicable  standards 
of  Identity,  strength,  quality,  and  purity 
described  by  such  regulations  and  are  in- 
tended for  use  In  manufacturing  other 
drugs;  and  (C)  drugs  which  are  Intended 
solely  for  investigational  use  by  experts 
qualified  by  scientific  training  and  experi- 


ence to  investigate  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
drugs.  Such  regulations  may,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  among  other  condi- 
tions relating  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  provide  for  conditioning  the  exemp- 
tion under  clause  (C)  upon  compliance  with 
requirements  such  a.s  tho.se  established  by 
the  Secretary  for  ne'.v  drugs  ptirsuant  to 
.section  505 ( i  i . 

"(d)  Any  Interested  person  may  f;ie  with 
the  Secretary  a  petition  proposing  the  Is- 
suance of  any  regulation  contemplated  by 
this  .':ectlon.  or  th.e  amendment  or  repeal  of 
any  regulation  v,hl':!i  (on  the  Secretary'.s 
Initiative  or  otherwise)  lias  been  Isstied  un- 
der this  sp.tlon.  The  petition  shall  set  lorth 
the  proposal  In  general  tern-.i  and  shall  state 
reasfinable  grounds  thereof.  Tlie  Secretary 
shall  publl.,h  notice  of  the  proposal  and  af- 
ford all  interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  thereon;  arid,  as  soon  as 
practlcaijlc  after  the  publication  of  sucli  no- 
tice, he  shHll  publish  his  decision  upon  such 
proposal  At  any  time  prior  to  the  thirtieth 
day  alter  such  action  Is  made  public  any  In- 
terested person  may  file  objections  to  such 
action,  specifying  wUh  particularity  the 
chanites  desired,  stating  re.isonable  grounds 
therefor,  and  rt-qucstlng  a  public  hearing 
upon  such  oljjcctlotis.  The  Secretary  may 
thereupon,  after  due  notice,  hold  siich  a  pub- 
lic hearing  In  accordance  with  section  553  of 
title  5,  Untied  States  Code.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable alter  completion  of  such  herir;!:.:.  the 
Secretary  shall  by  order  make  public  his  ac- 
tion on  such  objections.  The  Secretary  shall 
base  his  order  only  on  substantial  evidence 
of  record  at  the  hearing  and  shall  set  forth 
as  part  of  the  order  detailed  findings  of  fact 
on  which  the  order  Is  based.  The  order  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  701 
(f)  and  (g). 

'  RF(  ORDS   AND  REPORTS 

"Sfc  607B  (a)  Every  por!"on  engaged  Iti 
manufacturing,  compounding,  or  proces'lukt 
any  drug  within  the  purview  of  this  Act  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  and 
make  such  reports  to  tlie  Secretary,  of  da',« 
rclatint;  to  clinical  experience  and  oth.er 
data  or  Information,  received  or  otherwl'-e  ob- 
tained by  such  person  with  re.spect  to  such 
drug,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  general  regu- 
lation or  by  order,  prescribe  on  the  basis  of 
a  finding  that  such  records  and  reports  are 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
assure  that  such  drug  compiles  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  In  issuing  any  regu- 
lation or  order  under  this  subsection,  tlie 
Secretary  shall  have  due  regard  for  the  Inter- 
ests of  patients  and  shall  provide,  where  the 
Secretary  deems  It  to  be  appropriate,  for  tlie 
examination,  upon  request,  by  the  persons  to 
whom  such  regulations  or  orders  are  appli- 
cable, of  similar  information  received  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Every  person  required  under  this  sec- 
tion to  maintain  records,  and  every  person 
having  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access 
to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records. 

"BANNED    DRVO 

"Sfc.  507C  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
finds,  after  affording  all  Interested  persons 
an  opportunity  for  an  inf'Tmal  licarlng, 
that— 

'■(1)  a  drtig  presents  an  unrea;ona)5le  risk 
of  Illness  or  Injury  or  deception:   and 

"(2)  no  feasible  means  of  regulation  would 
adequately  protect  the  public  from  the  un- 
reasonable risk  of  Illness  or  Injury  or  decep- 
tion associated  with  such  drug, 
he  may  propose  and,  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  pro- 
mulgate a  regulation  declaring  such  product 
a  banned  drug. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  declare  a  proposed 
regulation  banning  a  drug  to  be  effective  on 
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an  InUTlr.i  ba:-:-.  a.'ter  p\i'o:io;Ulon  In  il;o 
Federal  Re^'.iivr.  pending'  completion  or  llu? 
proceedings,  If  he  determines,  after  airordi;.^ 
all  interested  persons  an  oppurtunlty  for  an 
Informal  hearing,  that  such  banning  will 
«»\pcdKlouily  reduce  or  eliminate  a  hazard 
'o  tlio  public  health  or  safety,  fraud,  or  gro  •} 
UtC'p'  Ion  associated  wif  h  such  dru;,;. ' 

CONFORMING     \MtNDSIFNTS 

Srr.  202.  Section  501  of  such  Act  i2I  U  S  C. 
■til  (  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ther«-ot 
'he  following  new  paragraph: 

•*(c)  If  It  Is  a  banned  drug." 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  rX2 
"■■f  such  Act  l3  amended  b;,  (i)  Insertlns 
"(1)"  after  "il)";   (2)   redesignating  clauses 

(1)  and  {2)  thereof  as  c!au.-es  (A)  and  (B); 
and  1-3)  striking  out  "paragraph"  and  hisert- 
liig  in  Ucu  thereof  "{.ubparagraph"';  and  bv 
adding  at  the  end  i hereof  the  foiljv.lng  iic-u 
subparagraph: 

"(2)  If  It  l.<!.  or  purports  to  be.  a  drug  with 
respect  to  which  there  are  in  eJfect  regula- 
tlona  pursuant  to  section  507A  providing  for 
the  cortllicatlon  of  batches  of  such  drug,  un- 
less (A)  It  Is  from  a  batch  with  respect  to 
which  a  certtflcato  or  release  has  been  Issued 
pursuant  to  that  section,  and  iBi  sucli  cer- 
tificate or  release  Is  In  er.ect  with  respect 
li  such  batch.  This  subparagraph  siiall  not. 
iipply  to  any  dru^j  or  claso  of  druys  exempted 
by  regulations  promulgated  under  section 
5iJ7A(C):  Froiidtd,  Thut  drugs  which  aro 
nilsbranded  by  reason  of  subparagraph  ( 1 )  or 

(2)  of  this  paragraph  eiiall  not  be  eligible 
for  e.xportation  under  section  Solid)  of  this 
Act  unless  the  Secretary  permits  auch  e.x- 
portatiun  upon  a  hnditig  that  exportAtlon 
U  In  Uie  Interest  of  public  heaUii  and  .<;afe;v 
and  ha.s  the  approval  of  the  country  to  whkh 
!t.  l.s  lnte:tdcd  for  export  " 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  301  of 
such  Act  (21  use.  311)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  -507  (d)  or  ig),-  the  followlnt:: 
•307B.".  '^ 

(2)  Paragraph  di  of  such  secllon  301  Is 
amended  by  Jn-erung  •■507B."'  after  "SOT,". 

AUTJKir.ITY    TOR    ADrJlTtON-.\t.    INTORSTATION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Paragraph  iD)  of  occtlon  510 
(J>(1)  of  the  Federal  Foc»d.  Drug,  and  Co;:- 
metlc  Act  (21  use  360(jMl)(Dn  M  amend- 
ed by  striking  "brief  statement  of  the  basis" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "brief  state- 
ment of  the  medical  and  scientific  basis '. 

(b)  Section  510. J)  of  such  Act  (21  V.SC. 
J60(J))  18  further  amended  by  adding  a: 
t'.ie  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  The  Secreturv  may  also  roqutre  t!:!-- 
.'ubmlsslon  of  data  concerning  the  amount  of 
production  or  distribution  for  a  .=prcliic  pe- 
riod of  time  With  regard  to  any  drug  which 
Is  required  to  be  listed  pur-uant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection." 

rrirrTivE    date 

Sec.  205  Thp  provisions  of  this  tl'le  shall 
become  elTectlve  on  the  fir."*  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  thl.'?  Act  H  en.acted.  except  that  the 
provision.^  of  i^pctlon  204  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  that  begin.?  after  reguIaMons  are 
promuli-ated  and  for.nr?  made  avallabh-  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

nTLE    III-DRCO    LABELIN'a 
•iTor.Arn  LIFE  or  drugs  io  appear  on  labfl 

Sfc.  301.  Section  501  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Ac*.  a.s  amended  is  fur- 
ther aiuended  by  adding  at  the  end  tl'iertof  a, 
new  ."subsection  as  follow?: 

•"(f)  If  It  Is  a  drug  (A>  which  Is  of  a  tvpe 
V.  lioso  safety,  effcrtlvene^?.  or  potency  be- 
comes diminished  after  storage  unless  It 
bears  a  label  .specifying  the  date  bcvond 
•Ahlch  the  drug  siiouid  not  be  u^ed:  Pro- 
!  idcrf,  That  no  drug  label  shall  bear  a  date 
which  Is  more  than  five  years  beyond  the 
date  on  which  the  processing  of  the  drug 
^^.•^^■^   cniFlrtif.i.  The  Secretary   may   imple- 


ment the  provUlons  of  this  subsection  bv 
regulation." 

WARNI.NG  rEQCTREMlN'T:    ESTABLISHED    NAME    IO 
APPEAR    ON    LABEL    OR    LABELS 

.«EC.  .302.  (a)  Section  503(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U  S  C. 
353(b))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  p.-iragraph  as  follows: 

"(6)  If  a  drug  which  Is  .subject  to  pai'i- 
graph  (1)  of  thH  subjection  Is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  potentially  dangerous 
when  taken  or  admluLstercd  as  dlieeied.  the 
label  shall  bear  n  clearly  legible  warning  of 
the  potential  diingers  of  .sti.-h  drug  printed 
Immediately  under  the  word  •WARNING'.  In 
the  case  of  any  drug  subject  to  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  require 
that  the  label  or  labeling  bear  Information 
relating  to  the  therapeutic  category  of  the 
drugs,  it."?  Indications  and  contradictions,  di- 
rections for  use.  warnings,  or  antidotes,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  providing  such 
Uiformatlon  would  be  lu  the  public  Interest." 
lb)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  503(b)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drue, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended  (21  U  3  C. 
353^b)(2)).  Is  amended  by  .striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  tlie 
following:  "and  any  Information  required  to 
appear  on  the  label  or  hi  labeling  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (6)  of  thU  .section,  and  the  es- 
tablished name  (as  defined  In  .section  502 
(e)(2))  of  the  drug  In  the  case  of  a  drug 
containing  only  one  active  Ingredient,  and, 
lu  the  case  of  a  drug  contahilng  more  than 
ono  active  liigredlcnt,  a  list  of  the  active  In- 
gredients of  such  drug  Immedlatelv  follow- 
ing or  Iniinedlately  under  the  word.s  "Mi.Nture 
of". 

(c)  Section  503(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
tlier  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Where  a  practitioner  licensed 
by  law  to  administer  drugs  prcscriljes  by 
trade  i\!\n\o  a!iy  drug  containing  only  one 
active  ingredient,  the  dispenser  of  such  drug 
fhnll  Include  on  the  label.  Immediately  below 
the  established  name  of  the  drug,  In  letters 
i-i>t  more  than  rne-half  the  size  of  the  estab- 
lished name  of  the  drug,  the  trade  name  of 
iuch  drug.  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
authorize  pharmacists  to  utilize  a  rca.son- 
ablo  altcrnat.vo  to  the  requirement  of  the 
preceding  so:iteaco  In  e.tceptloual  clrcum- 
.stances  where  printed  label:.;* complying  with 
euch  requirement  are  not  available.  If  the 
drug  prescribed  contains  more  than  c:io 
active  ingredlejit,  the  trade  name  for  suc!i 
drug  shall  not  appear  en  the  label,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may.  if  he  deems  it  in 
the  public  Interest  to  do  so,  authorize  the 
trade  nanie  of  any  such  drug  to  appear  on 
the  label.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  the  established 
!iamo  of  atiy  drug,  or  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
bination drug,  the  name  of  the  active  in- 
gredients of  such  drug,  shall  be  omitted 
from  the  label  If  the  prescrlber  of  the  drug 
Bpeclflcally  directs  tliat  the  established  name 
not  appear  on  the  label,  but  In  any  case  In 
which  the  prescrlber  directs  that  no  name 
shall  appear,  the  label  shall  bear  such  sym- 
b :,:;  (if  t::e  National  Drug  Code  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regtilatlon  require  in  order 
to  enable  Identification  of  the  drt:g.  In  no 
ca.;e  in  wh.lch  the  prescrlber  of  a  drug  ha.s 
directed  tliat  the  established  nan;e  of  tlie 
drug  be  omitted  from  the  label  may  the 
tr.^Uc  uaiiic  of  su.h  drug  appear  on  the  label. 

OrriCLAL   NAME  TOR   DRCC3 

Sir,  -jivi.  .Section  .SOSia)  of  the  Federal 
Fi  od.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  AC.  ai  amended 
121  use.  358(ai),  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  'The  Secretary  may  designate  an  official 
name  for  any  drug^'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
'hereof  "The  Secretary  shall  designate  an 
oiflclal  name  for  any  new  drug  upon  approval 
of  the  application  filed  for  such  drug  under 
section  5u5(b)  and  may  designate  an  ofDclal 
nanjo  for  aiij  other  drtjg  or  combination  of 
d:u,;  .". 


errECTivn  pate 

Seo.  304.  The  provl;:>lon3  of  this  title  shall 

become   eflcctlve    on    the    first    day   of   the 

thlrtccn;h    calendar    month    following    tli'^ 

month  lu  which  thl.s  Act  Is  enacted. 

Til  IE   IV- ADMINISTRATION   AND 

ENFORCEMENT 

i:  ff.tj.VMiori  (,r  E.^rMrnoN  for  -jOMe  drt-gs 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  201(p)(l)  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321(p)(l))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follow  J ; 

"(1)  Any  drug  {er.rrpt  a  ne-.v  anim.a!  drug 
or  an  animal  feed  be:iring  or  containing  a 
new  animal  drug)  tl.c  composition  of  whlcii 
l.s  such  that  such  drug  Is  not  generally  recog- 
nized, among  expcits  qualifled  by  sclentlhc 
training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety 
and  eirectiveticss  of  drugs,  as  safe  and  etfec- 
tlvo  for  use  under  the  coudltlo:is  prescribed, 
recommended,  or  suggested  lu  the  lubellug 
thereof,  or". 

(b)  Section  201(w)(l)  of  such  Act  (21 
use.  321i,w)(l))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'(1)  the  eomposliiwn  of  which  Is  st:ch  thu' 
such  drug  Is  not  generally  recognized,  among 
experts  qualified  by  sclentllic  traUUng  and 
experitme  to  evaluate  the  safe'y  and  effec- 
tiveness of  animal  drugs,  as  safe  and  eSectlvo 
for  uso  under  the  conditions  prescribed, 
recomn-.endcd,  or  iuggcstcd  lu  tlie  labeil:'.g 
tliereof;  or". 

(c)  For  purpo.<;es  of  rectlon  505  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  {21 
use.  355)  the  provisions  of  paragraph.'? 
CI)  and  (4)  of  section  107(c)  of  the  Dri:.: 
Amendments  of  13C2  (7G  Stat.  788)  are  re- 
pealed Any  drug,  which  Is  a  new  drug  within 
the  meaning  of  section  201(p)(l)  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
use.  32I(p)(l),  as  amended  by  sectluu 
2(a)  of  tliLi  Act.  Is  subject  to  ail  requlrt- 
mcnts  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cn..- 
metlc  Ac",  as  amended,  without  regard  t  > 
(1)  the  dates  upon  which  such  drug  wii"; 
ever  commercially  uj:cd  or  sold  In  the  United 
S'atcs:  (2)  whether  or  not  a  new-drug  ap- 
plication was  ill  effect  with  respect  to  sui'n 
drug  on  cr  before  October  9,  1062;  (:") 
whether  or  not  such  drug  was  a  new  dit:  ; 
on  or  bciore  October  9.  1962.  as  then  defined 
by  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmet;-: 
Act;  and  (4)  whether  or  not  such  drug  I? 
Intended  "iQlely  for  u.so  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  l-i 
labeling  with  respect  to  such  drug  on  cr 
before  October  9,  1062. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  section  512  of  tic 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
use.  300),  paragraph  (3)  of  section  108(b) 
of  the  Animal  Drug  Amendments  of  19C3 
(82  St.it.  3.53)  Is  repealed.  Any  drug,  which  is 
a  lic.v  animal  drug  within  the  meaning  of 
-section  201  (w)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Druf. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(W)(1))  as 
nniended  by  .'ectlon  2(b)  of  this  Act,  Is  sub- 
ject to  all  reqtilrements  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Druk'.  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended,  wltli- 
out  regard  to  (l)  the  dates  upon  which  sucii 
drug"!  was  every  commercially  used  or  sold 
In  the  United  States;  (2)  whether  or  r.ot 
a  nev.-  drug  application  was  In  elfect  with  ro- 
i«pect  to  such  drug  on  or  before  October  9. 
1962:  i3)  whether  or  not  such  drug  w.as  a 
new  animal  drug  on  or  before  October  9. 
1962.  as  then  defined  by  the  Act;  and  (4) 
whctlier  or  not  .t.uch  drug  Is  intended  solely 
for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed. 
recommended,  or  suggested  in  labeling  wl'h 
re.-pect  to  such  drug  on  or  before  O-t  j- 
ber  9.   1962. 

ADVERTISING    AND    rROMOII'Ji 

Sep.  402.  (a)  Section  201  (n)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.St. 
321  (n))   l3  aisended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(n)  If  an  article  Is  alleged  to  be  nll.t- 
branded  because  the  labeling,  advertising, 
or  promotional  material  Is  misleading,  then 
In  determining  whether  such  labeling,  adver- 
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WAwi.  or  material  Is  ml.slendlng  there  shall 
l)«  taken  Into  accotmt  (among  other  things) 
not  only  the  representations  made  or  sug- 
^•e.sttd  by  statement,  word,  design,  device,  or 
any  ci-nibina'ion  thereof,  but  also  tiie  ex- 
tent to  whlcii  tlie  laljeling,  advertising,  or 
prcniotlonal  n-.aterial  fails  to  reveal  facts 
i!iaterial  In  llL'ht  of  such  ri.'pre."-entatlons  or 
niaterlrti  with  re.«pect  to  consequences  which 
niav  result  from  the  Uae  of  the  article  to 
which  the  labellnc.  advertising,  cir  promo- 
tional material  relates  under  llie  c...[idltlons 
of  u.-e  prfscMbed  In  the  labeling,  advertis- 
ing, i.r  proniotlc'Uid  material  then  of  or  under 
.■.U'.h  condition.?  of  stich  use  as  are  custom- 
ary er  iTsual.  Labellnc.  advertising,  or  pro- 
mcllotial  ma'erlnl  for  an  article  Is  deemed 
to  be  misleading  If  the  repre.'entations  made 
or  suggested  by  statement,  word,  design, 
devl<-e,  or  any  combination  thereof  relate 
to.  concern,  or  otherv.lse  bear  vipiin— 

"(I)  the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  itfe  c  r  a 
driig  or  device,  unless  such  representations 
are  btvsed  upon  adequate  and  \:q\\  controlled 
lnve:-tlgatlofis.  Including  clinical  Investiga- 
tions, bv  experts  qualified  bv  .scientific  tralti- 
Ir.g  ard  experience  to  evaluate  the  safe'y  and 
rlTectneness  of  the  drug  or  device  ln\olved. 
on  the  ba-ls  of  which  It  could  fairly  and  re- 
sponsibly be  concUiUed  by  such  experts  that 
the  representations  made  for  the  d:i;g  or  de- 
vice In  Its  labeling,  advert l.sing.  or  proti.  >- 
tlonal  material  are  fully  supported;  and 

"(2)  any  at  tributes,  characteristics,  cr 
q'-nlltles  of  the  article,  or  any  ma'ter  re- 
hitiiig  thereto,  luiless  such  representations 
are  !-a.>ed  on  data,  upon  which  exiierts  quali- 
fied lu  the  evaluation  of  such  data  could 
falrlv  and  responsibly  conclude  that  tlio 
representations  made  ffT  the  article  in  Its 
l:^bi-lln<z.  advertising,  or  prom.''', luxial  niale- 
rliil  are  fully  supported. 

As  used  In  tb.ls  par:igraph.  the  terms  'ad- 
vert IsU-g^  and  'prr'inolloJ^al  mal'-'rlul'  Include 
.all  oral,  visual,  written,  or  other  comniunlca- 
tloii  f'-'r  the  purijose  of  Inducing,  or  which 
Is  likely  to  Induce,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
purchase  of  fuod,  drugs,  devices,  or  cos- 
metics." 

(b)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drtig.  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  US  C  331  (a)  » 
l3  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  (a)  Tlie  Introdiictlon  or  delivery  for  In- 
troduction Into  Interstate  commerce  of  any 
food,  dritg,  device,  or  cosmetic  that  Is  adul- 
terated or  ralsbranded;  but  no  publisher, 
radio  broadcast  licensee,  or  agency  or  me- 
dium for  the  dissemination  of  advertising  or 
pron:otlonal  material,  except  the  manufac- 
turer, packer,  dlstribtitcr,  rr  seller  of  the 
article  to  which  the  false  adver tlsemeiit  re- 
lated, shall  be  liable  under  this  Act  by  rea- 
fi'^n  of  the  dissemination  by  him  of  any  false 
adverttsment  or  promotional  material  unless 
he  hR»  refused,  on  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, tn  furnish  the  Secretary  tlie  name  and 
post  office  address  of  the  manufacturer,  pack- 
er, distributor,  seller,  or  advertising  agency 
residing  in  the  United  States,  who  caused 
him  to  dls.semluate  such  advertisement  or 
prom'T'lonal  material.  No  advertising  agency 
ehaVi  be  liable  under  this  Act  by  reason  of 
havlnt;  caused  the  dissemination  of  any  false 
a'lvertisenient  or  promotional  material  un- 
less such  agency  lias  refused,  on  the  request 
C)f  ilie  Secretary,  to  furnish  the  Secretary  the 
name  and  post  office  address  of  the  manu- 
factiirer.  packer,  distributor,  or  seller,  resld- 
\v.i  In  the  United  States,  who  caused  stich 
aitency  to  disseminate  such  advertisement  or 
protnotlon&l  material." 

(c)  Section  302  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  332(B))  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)  Whenever  It  appears  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court  In  the  c»8e  of  a  newspaper, 
magaztne,  periodical,  or  other  publication 
publlatked  At  regular  lnt«rv*l8 — 

'(1.)  thftt  restraining  the  dlGsemluatioa  of 


a  false  advertisement  In  any  particular  issue 
of  such  publication  wotild  delay  the  delivery 
of  such  Issue  at  the  regular  time  therefor, 
nitd 

"(2)  that  such  delay  would  be  due  to  the 
method  by  which  tAe  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  publication  Is  customarily 
conducted  by  the  publisher  In  accordance 
with  sound  business  practice,  and  not  to  any 
method  or  device  adopted  for  the  evasion 
of  the  prohibition  against  false  or  misleading 
advertising  or  to  prevent  or  delay  the  issu- 
ance of  an  Injunction  or  restraining. order 
with  respect  to  such  false  adver.. Isei.ieut  ur 
any  other  advertisement, 

the  court  h>hall  exclude  such  Is'uc  from  the 
operation  of  tlie  rt  "training  order  or  lr.Jai:c- 
tlon." 

(d)  Section  40:i(a)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S  C.  313i  'ai  i 
Ij-  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  Its  labeling,  advertish  p  or  promo- 
tional material  Is  false  or  mL'leading  In  any 
particular." 

(e)  Section  502(u)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S  C  3:'2(an 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ft)  If  Its  labeling,  advertising,  or  promo- 
tional material  is  false  or  niNleadlng  in  any 
puriicular." 

(f)  Section  505(e)  of  the  Federal  F. lort. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  355(C)  > 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  advertising,  o;- 
promotional  material"  after  the  word  "label- 
ing" each  tlme^such  word  appears  therein. 

(g)  Section  512(e)(2)(C)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.SC  350 
(e)(2)(C))    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  that  on  the  basis  of  new  Information 
before  him,  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  the  labeling,  advertising,  or  pro- 
motional material  for  such  drug,  based  on 
a  fair  evaluation  of  all  material  facts,  is 
false  or  misleading  In  any  particular  and 
was  not  corrected  within  a  reasonable  tline 
after  receipt  of  wTltten  notice  from  the  Sec- 
retary specifying  the  matter  complained  of." 

(h)  Section  602(a)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  302(a)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follov.s: 

"(a)  If  Its  labeling,  adverilsli.g,  or  promo- 
tional material  Is  false  or  ml.sleading  in  a:iy 
particular." 

ADDTTIONAI.  AP.MrKISTRATION  A'::i 
ENFOilCEMENT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  403.  Section  702  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.SC.  372)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tliereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  the  efficient  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act  "s  It  relates  to  drugs, 
the  provisions  (Including  penalties)  of  sec- 
tions 6,  9,  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
niLsslon  Act  (15  U.S.C.  46,  49.  50)  are  made 
applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  pov.ers.  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  in  administering  and 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  it 
relates  to  drugs  and  to  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  with  respect  to  whom  such  au- 
thority Is  exercised.  The  Secretary  may  prose- 
cute any  inquiry  necessary  to  ills  duties 
under  this  Act  in  any  part  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  the  powers  confeired  on  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  by  such 
sections  6,  9,  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  may  be  exercised  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  by  any  such  couil.". 

INSPECTION  AND  StTBPENA  PO'WFRS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  704(a)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
374(a) )  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the  owner. 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are  authorized 
(1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any  factory. 
warehouse,    consulting    laiwratory,    at    any 


o»V:T  f.~tabl1shm€.''.t  In  wh.l^h  food.  drug"-. 
de\lces.  or  cosmetics  are  manufactured, 
processed,  packed,  or  lield,  for  Introduction 
Into  Interstate  commerce  or  ufler  such  In- 
troduction, or  to  enter  any  vehicle,  beln-; 
used  to  tran.«-port  or  hold  f-uth  food,  drug-. 
de^  ices,  or  cosmetics  In  Iriter.staTe  commerce; 
and  (2)  to  In'pect.  at  reasonable  times  and 
within  reasonable  limits  and  in  a  reasotiable 
mt.i'.ner.  Eueh  factory,  warehou-se.  con.-^ lilt- 
ing laboratory,  other  e.-thbll^hmetit.  or  vehi- 
cle and  all  pertinent  equipment.  Tnlshed  and 
i:!ifm!:-hed  ma'erials.  cot.taliiers.  procer^se", 
controls,  fnclMties.  records,  files,  papers,  hU'I 
other  data,  bearing  on  whetlier  foods,  drug=, 
do-,  icc,  or  cosmetics  are  adulter.ated  or  mls- 
hrandfd  within  the  tneu'ihiL'  of  this  Kc\.  or 
which  may  not  be  niar.ufactured,  Introduced 
li.to  liiters*ate  conjmerce.  or  sold,  or  offered 
f'f  s.ile  by  rei,..()!i  of  aiiy  pro',  Is  ion  of  this 
.■\ct,  have  been  or  are  beln,;  manuTaotnred. 
proce.s.-.ed.  packed,  tr.'^nsported,  or  held  Iti 
any  such  place,  or  othcrwi.se  bearir.g  on  \\a- 
latlon  ef  tills  Act.  No  Inspection  siiall  extend 
to  (A)  financial  data,  (B)  sales  data  other 
tlirin  ^hlpn■:cn••  data,  (C)  pricing  data,  and 
(D)  personnel  data  (other  than  data  as  tn 
o'lriliiicatlons  of  technical  and  profes.«ional 
peri-oiinel  perforrrlng  functions  subject  to 
this  Act),  except  that  such  data  shall  be 
subje.-'t  to  In.spectlon  when  It  Is  the  basis  of, 
or  relate.s  to,  representations  made  In  ad- 
vertising or  promotional  material.  The  term 
•!nspect!-:n'  as  used  In  this  section  extends  to 
tlie  taking  of  photc>,ETaphs  In  and  around  all 
places  subject  to  Inspection  and  to  the  copy- 
liig  of  documentary  materials.  A  separate? 
nr.tlce  shall  be  given  Tor  each  such  inspec- 
tloti,  but  ft  notice  sliall  n'-.t  be  required  for 
tHch  etitry  m.ide  dtiritig  the  period  covered 
b'-  I'.e  inspection.  Eich  .such  Inspection  sliall 
be  cnimenced  and  completed  with  renson- 
iib>  prompttiesK.  The  provisions  of  the  sec- 
r.rd  .'sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
nnplv  to — 

"( 1  )  phs'.rinaclos  vh'th  maintain  establlsh- 
nieiit  In  conformance  v,  ;th  any  applicable 
local  la'.'.-s  regulating  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy atid  medicine  and  which  ore  rcciilarly 
et:gaL-ed  In  dispensing  prescription  drug*, 
upon  prescriptions  of  practitioners  licensed 
to  odmlTilster  such  drugs  to  patients  under 
the  care  of  such  practitioners  In  the  course 
of  their  professional  practice,  and  which  do 
not.  either  through  a  subsidiary  or  other- 
vise,  manufacture,  prepare,  propagate,  com- 
pound, or  process  drugs  for  sale  other  than 
In  the  regular  course  of  their  business  of 
dispelling  cr  selling  drugs  at  retail; 

•'i2»  ijractitloDcrs  licenced  bv  la-v  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  drugs  and  who  manu- 
facture, prepare,  propagate,  compound,  or 
proct'ss  drugs  solely  for  use  In  the  course  of 
their  professional  practice; 

'i3)  persons  who  manufacture,  prepare, 
propagate,  compound,  or  process  drugs  solely 
for  use  In  rese.arch.  teach.lng,  or  thcnilcal 
fin  1.1  y sis  and  not  for  sale; 

'  (4)  euch  other  cla?!ses  of  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  bv  regulation  exempt  from 
the  appUcallon  of  this  section  upon  finding; 
that  inspection  as  applied  to  such  classes  of 
Dcrsons  In  accordance  with  this  sect  ion  Is  not 
necessary  for  the  protc'tlon  of  tlie  public 
liealth.^' 

(b)  Section  704  (.f  the  Federal  For^d.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.SC.  374 1  Is  further 
anietided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  Eub.sectlon  as  follows: 

"(e)  1 1)  The  Secretary  may  require  by  mb- 
pena  tlie  attendsaice  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence  bearing  on  whether  any  food,  drug, 
device,  or  cosmetic  is  In  violation  of  this  Act, 
The  .Secretary,  or  his  duly  authorized  agent 
or  agents,  may  sign  subpenas.  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  witnesses, 
and  receive  evidence. 

"(2)  Such  attendance  of  wltnesse*.  ond  the 
product  Ion  of  ruch  documentary  evidence, 
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may  be  required  from  any  place  In  the 
United  States,  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing.  In  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a 
Bubpena,  the  Secretary  may  Invoke  the  aid 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States  in  requlr- 
.'iji;  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wJt- 
'i^ea  and  the  production  of  documentary 
e-.ra^nce. 

■•(3NAnv  of  rhe  district  courts  of  the 
Uiuted  Sta'ea  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
\.hlch  such  Inquiry  la  carried  on  mav.  In  the 
cii.se  of  (.on'umacy  or  refu.sal  to  obey  a  s-.ib- 
pena  Is.-ued  to  any  person,  Issue  an  order 
rtqulrlng  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Secretary,  or  to  produce  documentary  evi- 
dence If  so  ordered,  or  to  plve  evidence  touch- 
ing the  matter  In  question:  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  bo 
punl:iiied  by  such  court  a.s  a  contempt  there- 
of. ^ 

"(4)  The  Secretary  niay  order  tesMmony 
to  be  Uken  by  depo^mon  In  ar.y  proceeding 
before  him  pending  under  this  Act.  Such 
depositions  may  be  taken  before  any  person 
designated  by  the  Secretary  and  having  power 
to  administer  oaths.  Such  testimony  shall 
be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  person  taking 
The  depo.sltlon.  or  under  his  direction,  and 
thall  be  subscribed  to  by  the  deponent. 

"(5)  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage 
as  are  paid  vi,Itnes.ses  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  witnesses  whose  deposi- 
tions are  taken  and  persons  taking  the  same 
shall  severally  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees 
as  are  paid  for  like  services  m  the  courts 
In  the  United  States. 

'■|6)  No  person  .=han  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producini: 
documentary  evidence  before  the  Secretary 
on  the  ground  or  for  the  reason  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence,  documentarv  or  other- 
wise, required  of  him  may  tend  to  Incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  penal* y  or  for- 
feiture. However,  no  na'ural  person  may  be 
prosecuted  or  subjeced  to  anv  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for,  or  on  account  of  any  transac- 
tion, matter,  or  fhln^'  concerning  which  he 
may  testify,  or  produce  e\ldence,  documen- 
tary or  otherwise,  before  the  Secretary  in 
obedience  to  a  subpena  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary; but  no  natural  person  so  testifying  shall 
be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment 
for  perjury  committed  In  so  te^Mfylnt'  " 

EFftCTXVE    D.^TE 

Sic.  405.  The  provisions  of  this  tuie  sba'l 
become  effective  slxtv  davs  after  the  da'e  of 
enactment,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
section  401(d)  shall  become  effecMve  on  the 
first  day  of  the  thirteenth  calendar  mon-h 
following  the  mon-h  in  which  this  Act  la 
enacted. 


March  J 4,  19  73 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  hlm.<;elf.  Mr 
Williams,  Mr.  Macntson,  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr 
MclNTYRi.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Ribi- 

COFF.  Mr.  SCHVVEIKER,  Mr.  HCGH 

Scott.   Mr.   Stafford,   and   Mr 

Weicker  > : 
S.  1326.  A  bill  to  provide  a.s.sl.<;tance  to 
unemployed  persons  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  and.  If  and 
when  reported  by  that  committee,  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  bv  unanimous 
ton.sent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  called  the  Emer- 
gency Special  Service  Employment  and 
Railroad  Improvement  Act  of  1975.  Join- 
ing with  me  are  Senator  Williams  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN.  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce;   Senator  Hartke 


the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommlt- 
tee  on  Surface  Transportation  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  11  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  this  mea.«;ure  'l.s  the 
joint  effort  of  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare— which 
has  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the  very 
catastrophic  unemployment  situation— 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce— 
which  have  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the 
critical  problems  of  the  Nation's  railroads 
and  of  other  interested  Members. 

Mr.  President,  by  con.sent  obtained 
from  the  interested  parties  through  my 
office,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  if  and 
when  reported  from  that  committee, 
that  it  then  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
au_thorize.s  $300  million  for  fi.scal  year 
1975  and  such  suras  as  may  be  neces- 
sary" for  fiscal  year  1976  to  make  finan- 
cial a.sslstance  available  for  the  provision 
of  approximately  20,000  transitional 
public  service  jobs— at  an  average  cost  of 
$10,000  per  Job  per  year— to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  person5,  to  maintain 
and  rehabilitate  railroad  lines  and  facili- 
ties of  railroad  carriers  In  the  Nation. 

The  bill  combines  and  coordinates  the 
functions  of  the  Departments  of  Trans- 
portation and  Labor,  utilizing  the  exoer- 
tise  and  resources  of  each.  Initially,*  the 
Secretary  of  Tran.sportation  would  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  those  com- 
mon c.wiers  by  rail  that  meet  the  pri- 
mary eligibility  requirements  of  the  bill, 
which  encompass  three  categories:  First' 
those  carriers  that  have  lines  or  facili- 
ties within  the  proposed  Conrail  .system 
in    the    Northeast-Midwest    region,    or 
within  the  area  of  any  other  corporation 
set  up  in  the  restructuring  process  now 
beinri   performed   by   the   U.S.   Railway 
Association;  second,  those  carriers  that 
have  routes  or  facilities  on  the  Amtrak 
system;  and  third,  those  lines  or  facili- 
ties that  are  Identified  by  a  State  as  es- 
sential to  local  or  reg-lonal  fail  tran.spor- 
tation needs.  Projects  funded  pursuant 
to  the  third  category  would  be  a  shared 
Federal-State  program,  with  the  State 
providing  at  least  30  percent  of  the  fund- 
intr. 

In  addition  to  tiie.^e  primary  criteria 
tlie  Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
identify  those  lines  on  wWch  Improve- 
ment would  significantly  contribute  to 
tile  Nation's  rail  tran.sportatlon  .system 
which  can  be  Initiated  promptly  and 
v>hlch  can  be  completed  quickly. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  then  al- 
locate funding,  utilizing  the  certifications 
and  recommendatloas  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  to  those  programs 
that  are  in  areas  of  highest  unemploy- 
ment, and  on  projects  that  are  most 
labor  intensive. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  referral  of 
persons,  tying  in  with  the  system  of 
State  and  local  prime  sponsors  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973. 

Importantly,  the  bill  contains  strong 


provisions  to  Insure  that  collective-bar- 
gaining provlslona  are  respected,  that 
wages  are  at  prevailing  levels,  and  that 
persons  who  have  previously  been  laid 
off  from  positions  the  same  as  or  simi- 
lar to  those  funded,  will  have  first  op- 
portunity to  be  rehired. 

Finally,  the  bill  Includes  provisions  to 
minimize  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
funding  accrues  to  private  Interests.  In 
the  ca.se  of  ConRall  type  projects,  the  en- 
tire increased  value  to  the  rail  properties 
attributable  to  the  program  will  flow  to 
the  new  federally  chartered  corporatlon.s 
rather  than  to  the  existing  creditors  of 
the  bankrupt  carriers.  In  the  case  of 
solvent  carriers  on  the  Amtrak  system 
that  receives  funding,  the  applicant 
would  be  required  to  execute  an  agree- 
ment by  Amtrak  reducing  the  user  fees 
paid  by  Amtrak  to  the  owner  carrier  to 
reflect  the  increa.sed  value  attributable 
to  the  Federal  contribution  for  labor 
Thus,  to  a  large  extent,  this  emergency 
program  will  reduce  later  payments  that 
would  have  to  be  made  In  later  years  to 
ConRall  and  Amtrak. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  meet  .simul- 
taneously two  very  crucial  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

THE    Nrro    FOR    JOBS 

First,  the  extremely  serious  unemploy- 
ment situation,  current  and  prospective, 
with  a  rate  of  unemployment  nationally 
of  8.2  percent  in  February  with  7.5  mil- 
lion persons  unemployed. 

Predictions  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  that  the 
national  rate  may  well  hit  9  percent  In 
the  near  future  show  that  matters  will 
get  worse  before  they  get  better. 

We  are  in  a  war  against  a  national 
depression.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  where  the  unemployment  rate  was 
9.3  percent  in  January  with  698,000  un- 
employed—the latest  statistics  avail- 
able—the Buffalo  area  Is  experiencing  a 
rate  of  13.4  percent  unemployment  with 
73,100  persons  out  of  work  In  January 
and  the  mayor  of  the  city  estimates  a 
rate  of  20  percent  in  the  city  of  Buffalo 
It.self. 

Currently  about  200.000  jobs  have  been 
filled  with  funds  available  under  titles  II 
and  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973.  Tlie  20,- 
000  Jobs  that  could  be  made  available 
under  the  bill  we  Introduce  today  would 
supplement  the  general  goal  of  a  million 
public  service  jobs— still  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  needs  of  the  7.5  million 
unemployed— In  the  Important  area  of 
railroad  construction. 

In  terms  of  the  current  maintenance 
effort,  the  20.000  jobs  would  supplement 
approximately  80.000  maintenance  of 
way  jobs  now  In  existence  on  the  Na- 
tion's railroads. 

THE   NEED   FOR   REPMR   or   OUa   R.UtRO.^DS 

Second,  the  needs  of  the  Nation  s  rail- 
roads for  an  immediate  Infusion  of  as- 
sistance to  spur  maintenance  and  re- 
habilitation  efforts   Is   beyond   dispute. 

Witness  the  findings  of  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association's  preliminary  system 
plan  for  the  Northeast-Midwest  railroads 
which  estimated  that  the  needs  of  that 
region  alone  may  exceed  $5  bUllon.  Simi- 
lar needs  exist  nationwide  as  the  recent 
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bankruptcy  of  the  Rock  Island  Line  so 
vividly  illustrates. 

Many  of  our  most  essential  railroad 
lines  are  in  seriously  deteriorated  condi- 
tion and,  in  some  Instances,  nearly  un- 
usable. Their  efficiency  Is  at  an  alltlme 
low  because  of  the  delays  and  dangers 
lnv(uved.  The  result  Is  poorer  .service 
and  higher  consumer  prices. 

Much  of  the  work  that  Is  urgently 
r.eedcd  could  be  begun  almost  Immedi- 
ately and  Is  substantially  labor  intensive. 
tiius  lending  Itself  to  this  program.  Spe- 
cific jobs  Include  replacement  of  Indi- 
vidual segments  or  worn  ties,  leveling 
and  straightening  short  stretches  of 
track,  restoration  of  signal  systems,  re- 
pair of  grade  crossings,  and  repair  of 
buildings. 

For  the  most  part,  this  work  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  mechanized  methods  or 
use  of  mechanized  equipment.  Most  of 
the  jobs  needed  could  >^e  filled  by  un- 
skilled workers  following  a  brief  period 
of  on-the-job  training;  others  would  be 
filled  by  semiskilled  operators  of  port- 
able equipment,  building  workers  and 
signal  helpers. 

As  to  the  magnitude  of  the  project, 
Penn  Central  alone  estimates  that  It 
could  employ  up  to  6,000  such  workers 
expeditiously  In  rail  plant  rehabilitation 
work.  The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads estimates  that  24,000  workers  could 
be  hired  nationwide.  This  bill  offers  the 
mechanism  for  the  employment  of  al- 
most the  entire  number  authorized  by 
this  bill  Immediately. 

ThLs  legislation  provides  the  opportu- 
nity to  combine  in  one  program  avenues 
toward  solution  of  two  of  our  most  se- 
rious national  problems.  The  railroads 
provide  the  most  energy  efficient  and  en- 
vironmentally safe  method  of  intercity 
freight  and  passenger  transportation. 
But  unless  action  Is  taken  soon,  their 
condition  will  prevent  these  advantages 
from  effectively  being  utilized  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  bill  has 
been  Introduced  as  an  amendment  to 
CETA.  It  may  be  appropriate,  after  hear- 
ing.-— given  Its  special  nature — to  report 
the  measure  from  the  committee  as  a 
separate  act  so  as  to  make  clear  that 
these  special  Jobs  are  In  no  way  to  di- 
minish the  overall  effort  under  CETA, 
which  was  enacted  to  provide  more  gen- 
eral av<:slstance  to  unemployed  and  under- 
employed Individuals. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  also  that  plans  at  present  call 
for  joint  hearings  In  respect  of  this  mat- 
ter next  month.  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to 
see  that  we  go  through  with  them.  The 
Important  thing,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
character  of  the  Initiative,  the  careful 
tailoring  of  the  bill  to  what  needs  to  be 
done,  with  great  concern  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  which  uses  these  rail- 
road f.icllitles,  and  for  the  Interest  of 
tile  r.iilroads  and  trade  unions  that  are 
the  key  to  the  success  of  any  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent that  a  statement  by  Senator 
Haktce.  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of 
this  measure,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
1)111,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  mj-  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Seitator  Hartkb 

I  am  plea'  -  \  to  Join  wltb  my  colleagues  in 
Introduchig  ,  ^e  "Emergency  Special  Public 
Service  Employment  and  Railroad  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1975." 

ThU  act  \s  particularly  important  at  this 
time  because  It  offers  us  a  chance  to  build 
for  the  future  by  accelerating  necessary  rail- 
road rehabilitation  work  while  ea.s!ng  the 
plight  of  the  thousands  of  workers  who  ha\e 
been  left  jobless  by  the  current  recession. 

The  problems  of  unemployment  are  well 
understood  In  this  chamber  and  the  Con- 
gress has  taken,  and  Is  taking,  decisive  ac- 
tion on  a  number  of  fronts  to  alleviate  them. 
Great  amounts  of  money  have  been  made 
available  through  governmental  agencies  for 
public  service  Jots,  special  benefits  have 
been  spent  shaping  a  package  of  tax  reform 
measures  that  will  help  the  whole  economy 
pull  out  of  its  current  debilitating  slump. 

The  current  plight  of  the  nation'."!  rail- 
roads has  been  discussed  and  redlsciissed  at 
length.  We  all  know  of  the  rotting  ties  that 
allow  one  to  pull  spikes  out  by  hand,  the 
slow  orders  that  make  a  two-day  trip  out  of 
a  two-hundred  mile  freight  hauling  route, 
the  faulty  switches,  the  sagging  rails,  and 
the  unsafe  bridges.  Here,  too,  Congreps  has 
been  taking  decisive  action  to  save  what  re- 
mains of  the  once-mighty  national  rail  sys- 
tem and  to  reconstruct  It  so  that  It  will  serve 
us  In  the  days  ahead  when  increasing  fuel 
costs  and  ecological  concerns  force  us  back 
to  this  very  energy  efficient  transportation 
mode. 

,  Now.  as  we  are  shaping  remedies  to  pull 
the  country  out  of  the  recession,  we  are  also 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  long-term  com- 
mitment to  comprehensive  railroad  im- 
provement that  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
next  century's  rail  network.  The  work  of  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  in  rede- 
signing the  Northeast  and  Midwest  Rail- 
roads is  outlining  the  shape  of  the  federal 
commitment,  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation  Is  on  the  edge  of  Us  nation- 
wide capital  Improvement  program,  and  the 
problems  which  plague  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  has  hammered  home  the  under- 
standing that  federal -prU-ate  Industry  co- 
operation on  a  national  level  is  needed  for 
the  preservation  and  reconstruction  of  a  rail 
system  adequate  to  serve  the  expanding 
needs  of  the  nation. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  blends  these 
two  priority  areas  together  to  alleviate  short- 
term  economic  distress  while  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  avallabllUty  of  skUled  workers  to 
preserve  and  Improve  tomorrow's  railroads. 

The  bin  operates  by  amending  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $300 
million  for  fiscal  1975  to  create  employment 
opportunities  In  rail  rehabilitation  and  Im- 
provement programs.  Such  programs  could 
be  Initiated  on  rail  faculties  which  are  to  be 
made  part  of  the  Conrail  system,  on  rail  fa- 
cilities which  are  utilized  by  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  and  on  rail 
facilities  identified  by  a  state  government  or 
agency  as  necessary  to  state  transportation 
needs. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  which  will  over- 
see the  program,  will  be  responsible  for  en- 
suring that  the  money  Is  applied  In  a  way 
that  effectively  mitigates  severe  unemploy- 
ment, while  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion will  evaluate  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  particular  rail  Improvement 
projects. 

The  need  for  facility  repair  on  the  railroads 
Is  a  matter  of  record.  For  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast,  the  United  States  Railway  Asso- 
ciation's Preliminary  System  Plan  graphical- 
ly outlines  the  disaster  that  decades  of  ne- 
glect have  left  behind.  The  solvent  raUroads 
also  Indicate  that  they,  too,  have  been  forced 


to  cut  back  on  maintenance  expenditures, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  future  difficulties  and  po- 
tentially crippling  their  contribution  to  the 
nation's  transportation  network. 

A  survey  of  the  rail  transportation  facil- 
ities and  the  workers  that  would  be  affected 
indicates  that  there  Is  an  Immedla'.e  need 
for  at  least  20.000— and  perhaps  a.*  many  of 
60.000 — new  full-time  maintenance  em- 
ployees. The  problem  areas  have  been  Identi- 
fied, the  necesF.ary  materials  are  at  hand,  the 
people  are  ready  and  eager  for  work.  All  that 
Is  needed  Is  the  money  ai  d  t!.e  leadership 
of  the  federal  fovernment. 

The  nation  will  reap  benefits  from  this 
program  from  Its  very  lnccj)tIon  until  long 
;.fter  It  Is  forgotten. 

The  program  will  pump  money  Into  the 
sagclnET  economy  and  at  the  same  time  It  will 
train  thousands  of  workers  In  the  skills  of 
rail  repair  and  rehabilitation — ^skUls  that  will 
be  in  demand  for  many  years  to  come  as  the 
I'.atlo'n  repairs  count'.e.<s  thousands  of  miles 
of  neglected  trackage. 

The  resulting  rail  hr.provenients  will  help 
attract  business  back  to  the  rails  because 
(.f  'he  better  service  that  will  be  possible. 
Stjch  Increased  railroad  utilization  fits  di- 
rectly Into  our  lont:-rftnce  plans  for  cutting 
energy  consumption  without  disrupting  the 
quality  of  our  life. 

The  benefits  will  be  spread  over  the  en- 
tire country  and  not  Just  In  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest.  For  Instance,  wherever  Amtrak 
run,  there  Is  potential  for  direct  benefit.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  number  of  states  have  come  to 
Washington  to  see  if  there  are  programs  to 
help  them  directly  Improve  railroad  line.-* 
they  feel  are  essential  to  state  needs.  ThLs 
program  will  help  them  and  It  may  spiir  an 
Increased  consideration  of  rail  as  a  key  com- 
poncr.t  In  regional  transportation  planning. 

It  Is  not  often  that  we  can  get  such  a  va- 
riety of  benefits  from  an  emergency  program 
such  ft.s  this  one,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  measure  their  careful  and  early 
con:idc'rallon. 


S.  132« 
T/'  it  cnn>  tiii  by  the  Scnafr  avil  Hovse  of 
Erprc'cntat'.ri  n  of  Ihr  t'nitfd  Statin  of 
A^ncTica  in  Congm-s  affcmhlcd.  Tliat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  S.oeclal  Pub- 
lic Service  Employment  and  Railroad  Im- 
provement Act  of  197.5". 

Sec.  2.  The  Comprchen.«'ve  rmployment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973  Ls  amended  by  re- 
designating title  VII,  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  title  VIII,  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 701  through  715.  and  references  thereto. 
as  section  801  throvigh  815.  respectively,  and 
bv  Inserting  after  title  VI  the  followhig  new 
title: 

"XIT1.K  \TI- EMERGENCY  SPECIAL  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  RAIL- 
RO.\D  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

ruarosi 
•Sir  701.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  tliLs  title 
to  provide  transitional  Jc>b  opportunities. 
and  related  tralnlna:.  for  unemployed  and 
tindereniployed  persons  Ui  Jobs  and  to  stimu- 
late and  expedite  repair  and  rehabilitation 
of  tlie  Nations  rail  tran.sportatlon  network. 
"ArTI^ORIz^TIo^«  of  appropri.mtons 
"Sec.  702.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
and  such  sutns  as  may  be  necessary  for  fis- 
cal year  197G,  Ut  earning  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  Any  amounts  so  appro- 
priated for  such  fiscal  years  which  are  not 
obligated  prior  to  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year 
shaU  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
December  31.  1976. 

"nNANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

'Src.  703.  (a)  The  Secret-ary  sh.V.l  enter 
Into  arrangements  with  eligible  applicants 
In  acoordano*  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  In  order  to  make  financial  asslst-ance 
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available  for  the  piirpo"-*  of  providing  em- 
ployment for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  In  transitional  Jobs  for  Im- 
provement of  raliway  lines  and  facilities,  and 
training  and  manpower  services  related  to 
t^iich  employment  which  are  otherwise  un- 
fivullable,  and  enabling  Euch  persons  to 
ai.jve  !;it)  employment  not  .-.upported  \inder 
t;.li  Act. 

"lb)  The  provisions  of  subsection  ic)  of 
section  205  'except  paragraphs  (22t  and  23)  », 
subsections  lai  and  (b)  of  section  207.  .<;ec- 
Tlon  208  (except  parak'raphs  (a)  (3)  and  i7)  ). 
and  sec'ion  2o9  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  :i- 
n.inclal  assistance  under  this  title. 

■ic)  In  filling  public  service  Jobs  with  fi- 
nancial assLs'ance  under  tills  title,  eligible 
applicants  shall  give  prelerred  consideration, 
to  the  ma.tunum  extent  feasib>.  and  con- 
Ri.^tent  wl'h  other  provislon.n  of  this  Act.  *o 
unemployed  per.-ons  who  have  exh.iusted 
unemployment  Insurance  benerlt-!,  to  ur.em- 
ployed  persons  who  are  not  eligible  for  un- 
employment ln.surance  benefits  (except  for 
persona  lacking  work  experience),  and  to 
unemploved  persons  w!io  have  been  unem- 
ployed  !  r   fifteen   or   more   weeks. 

■  APPRDV.^L   or   APPLICATION 

Sec  "i>4,  lai  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  pr  jvlded  by  the  Sf.retary 
for  any  fiscal  year,  only  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
plication which  Is  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  thLs  title  AppUca- 
tlon.s  may  be  -submitted  by  any  common  car- 
rier by  rail,  by  tru.stees  of  a  railr^^ad  in  reor- 
Kanlzatjon,  or  by  a  State  or  a  lociU  or  regional 
transportation  authority  and  siiall  be  sub- 
mitted concurrently  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Any  such  ap- 
plication shall  set  fortli  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  de^.gned  to  provide  em- 
ploymen*.  In  Jobs  whlcli  facilitate  needed 
railroad  repair,  rehabilitation  or  Improve- 
ment, for  persons  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  at  least  thirty  duyn  and,  where  appropri- 
ate, training  and  manp'wer  services  related 
to  such  employment  whicli  are  otherwise  un- 
available and  which  will  enable  such  per- 
8on.s  to  move  into  employment  or  training 
not  supported  under  this  title. 

lb)  Prior  to  approvlni;  anv  application 
f'ir  financial  assistance  under  this  tltle^  'he 
Secretary  .ihall  determine — 

"il)  that  the  elli^ible  applicant  a:.d  I'j 
proposed  program  have  been  certified  by  'he 
Secretary  of  Transportation  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  705; 

■  '2»  that  not  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
fund*  to  be  made  available  under  the  appli- 
cation In  the  case  of  eligible  applicants  un- 
der clause  (a)  1 1  )  I  A)  of  section  705,  not  less 
than  lOO  percent  of  the  funds  to  be  made 
available  in  the  case  of  eligible  applicants 
under  clause  laiiliiB)  of  section  705  and 
not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  funds  to  be 
made  available  pursuant  to  a  -.'ate  Identlfl- 
catlon  under  cl<-iuse  la.  ( 1  iiC)  of  -ectlon  705. 
f-liall  be  expe.'ided  only  for  wages  and  eni- 
plovment  benefits  to  persons  employed  in 
public  service  Jobs  pursuant  to  this  title: 
Protidftf,  hoicerer,  That  the  average  Federal 
financial  a.s.«lstance  f'.r  ea.  h  public  service 
Job.  exclusive  of  nonlabor  rela'ed  cos's,  made 
available  under  tills  title  shall  n"t  exceed 
tio  000  on  a  per  annum  basis  The  Secretary 
may.  after  consultation  with  tht  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  waive  such  requirement's 
where  necessary  to  meet  the  purposes  of  thi.s 
i:'le. 

13)  'hat  adefjia'e  arran?fnients  have 
^<  en  made  for  the  referral  of  unemployed  and 
o'lderemployed  persons  (consistent  wl'h  sec- 
'ivn  703' b).  to  the  applicant,  utilizing  prime 
fpoiis*.,rs  designated  under  title  I  of  this  Act 
'r  o'her  appropriate  means  as  determined 
by  'he  Secretary,  and  for  the  provision  of 
i.HfPssary  training  and  supportive  services, 
and  for  coordination  between  programs  under 
tills  tl'le  with  other  programs  under  this 
Act 


"'4)  that  the  application  includes  provi- 
sions sufficient  to  Insure  compliance  with  sub- 
section lb)  and  subsection  (c)  of  section 
703. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  funds 
among  eligible  applicants  on  an  equitable 
basis,  taking  Into  account— 

"i  1 )  the  relative  severity  of  unemployment 
and  the  needs  of  tiie  unemployed  In  the 
areas  to  be  served; 

"1 2)  the  relative  l.i)jor-lnlenslveness  of  the 
proLTam.";;  and 

"lO  any  recommendations  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 705id) . 

"(U)  Applications  Buljmittcd  by  a  State  or 
a  local  or  regional  transportation  .■luthority 
shall  Include  provisions  suflflclent  to  Insure 
compii.ince  with  regulations  pronnils-atcd 
pursuant  to  section  706(  b) . 

'CETlTIFtCATION      OF     ELIC.IBII.rrv      AN'O      DRPARr- 
MENT       or       TRANSPORTATION       RI.COMMENDA- 

IIONS 

'.Sec.Co.j.  I  a)  As  reqtilred  bv  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
♦lon  'hall  certify  to  tlie  Secretary — 

"(1)  each  common  carrier  by  railroad 
which  has  a  rail  line  or  facllitv — 

"(A)  iH'Iuded  In  the  preliminary  svstem 
plan  or  any  subsequent  system  plan  devel- 
oped by  the  United  States  Railway  Adminis- 
tration to  he  admlnLstered  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  CConrair')  or  any 
other  corporation  established  pursuant  to 
P  L    9.3-236.  or 

"(B)  utilized  by  the  National  Rail  Road 
Pa.ssenger  Corporation  ("Amtrak'i  under 
PL  91-518.  as  amended,  for  providing  rail 
pa'^.wnger  service. 

"(C)  Iden'ifled  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation by  a  state  agency  meeting  the  ellgl- 
bilitv  criteria  of  section  462iC)  of  P  L  93-236 
as  Il.i^ely  to  be  retained  In  the  state's  rail 
Transportation  system  pursuant  to  the  rail 
service  contlntia'lon  subsidy  provl.slons  of 
title  IV  of  P  L  93-216  or  by  a  State  or  local  or 
regional  transportation  authority  as  es.sen- 
tial  to  local  cr  region  il  rail  transportation 
needs;  and 

"(2)  particular  lines  and  farilitiefl  within 
the  rail  netAorks  In'^luded  In  subsection  (1) 
of  thl.i  subection.  the  malnteniiiKp.  upgrad- 
ing or  improvement  of  which — 

"I  A  )  will  contribute  slgnlflcan'ly  to  Insur- 
ing the  continuation  or  Improvement  of  es- 
sential rail  .services  in  line  with  present  or 
anticipated  rail  transportation  needs; 

"(B)  can  lie  initiated  or  strengthened 
promptly; 

"(C)  can  be  substantially  completed 
within  twelve  months  after  financial  assist- 
ance Is  made  available,  and 

"(D(    would  be  labor-intensive. 

(b)  Any  rail  line  or  facility  that  Is  certifi- 
able under  more  tlian  one  clause  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  shall  be  certified  pursuant  to  the 
first  clau.se  under  which  it  Is  certifiable. 

(c)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  from  tlie 
e;iactment  of  this  title,  the  Se'-retary  of 
Transportation  shall  make  the  certifications 
specified  In  subsection  (ai  wl'h  respect  to 
programs  to  be  commenced  In  fi.scai  year  1975. 
Cer' sllcations  with  respect  to  programs  to  be 
Lu:iirnen"Pd  In  D^'-al  year  1976  shall  be  made 
to  liie  Secretary  on  or  befure  June  1,  1976. 
provided,  however,  that  the  Scretary  of 
Transportation  may  make  additional  certlfl- 
'•atlons  pursuant  to  subhet'lon  (u)(I)(C)  at 
any  time  tiiereafter. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Tran-poriation  may. 
within  15  days  after  receipt  of  an  application 
under  .section  704(a),  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  propo.sed  prwgram  to  the 
national,  regional  or  local  transportation  sys- 
tem 

"SPtCIAI.    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  706.  (a)  Prior  to  allocation  to  any 
eligible  applicant  under  subsection  705(a) 
(lj(A),  the  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 


tion with  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  Railway  Association,  execute 
an  ogreement  nlth  the  eligible  applicant, 
wlietiier  It  be  a  solvent  common  carrier  by 
rail  or  a  railroad  in  reorganization,  requiring 
It  to  perform  the  maintenance,  upgrading  or 
Improvement  contained  In  the  designated 
program  or  project  and  providing  that 

"( 1 )  If  tiie  properties  subject  to  the  agree- 
ment are  designated  under  the  final  system 
plan  for  tr.msfer  to  the  Con.solldated  Rail 
Corporation  as  prescribed  by  PL.  93-236, 
such  Corpora" ion  shall  not  be  required  to 
compensate  .i  railroad  in  reorganization  for 
any  portion  of  the  value  of  tlie  properties 
subject  to  the  agreement  which  Is  attribut- 
able to  t!ie  maintenance,  upgrading  or  Im- 
provement performed  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment 

"(2)  If  the  properties  subject  to  tlie  agree- 
ment is  sold,  leased,  or  transferred  to  an 
entity  other  than  the  Consolidated  Rail  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  the  final  .system  plan 
described  by  PL.  93-236,  the  railroad  or  trust- 
ees .shall  ayree  to  assign  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  that  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale.  lea>.e.  or  transfer  which  re- 
fiects  value  attributable  to  (he  maintenance, 
upt;radint:  or  improvement  penormed  pur- 
suant to  tlie  agreement. 

•(b)  Tlie  federal  share  of  any  programs 
funded  in  the  case  oi  an  application  certified 
pursuant  to  section  705(a)(1)(C)  shall  be 
no  greater  than  70  percent  and  the  state 
share  no  less  than  30  percent.  Any  State  or 
local  or  regional  transportation  authority  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  be  required,  under  regulations  to  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Act,  to  contribute  at  least  30  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  for  which  federal 
assistance  is  provided. 

"(c)  Prior  to  allocation  to  any  eligible 
applicant  under  705(a)(1)(B)  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  shall,  after 
consultation  with  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  execute  an  agree- 
ment with  the  eligible  applicant  which  will: 
"(1)  descrllje  the  n.alntenance.  rehabilita- 
tion, or  Improvement  work  which  Is  to  be 
done  and  the  timetable  for  the  achievement 
of  the  desired  results. 

"(2)  describe  what  share  of  the  costs  of 
labor  will  be  born  by  the  eligible  applicant 
during  the  course  of  the  work;    and 

"(3)  provide  a  mechanism  for  Insuring  tliat 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
will  receive  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  value  added  to  the  rail  lines  or 
facilities  Involved  In  the  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, or  Improvement  program.  Stich 
a  mechanism  may  Involve: 

"(1)  reduced  user  fees  for  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  or 

"(11)  other  amendments  to  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  agreement 
with  the  eligible  applicant,  or 

"(111)  scheduled  payments  to  the  National 
Railroad  Pa3.senger  Corporation  stretched 
over  a  period  of  up  to  20  years. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "value  added"  shall  mean  the  lesser 
of  either  the  Increase  in  the  fair  market 
value  attributable  to  the  program  or  that 
part  of  the  expense  of  labor  funded  pursuant 
to  this  title.  The  "value  added"  Is  determined 
after  the  work  Is  completed.  Should  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  and 
the  eligible  applicant  not  be  able  to  come 
to  an  agreement  within  60  days  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  received  by  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation,  It  shall  be  con- 
clusively determined  by  the  National  Arbi- 
tration Panel  defined  by  the  National  Rail- 
road Paa-senger  Corporation  agreement  with 
the  eligible  applicant." 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.J.  Res.  65.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  call 
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a  White  House  Conference  on  Women  In 
1976.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  convene  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Women  as  part  of 
the  Bicentennial  celebration  In  1976.  My 
resolution  Is  Identical  to  one  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  my 
friend  and  fellow  Hawaiian.  Representa- 
tive Patsy  T.  Mink. 

Tills  conference  would  focus  attention 
on  the  historic  accomplishments  of 
American  women  and  examine  their 
role  In  contemporary  society.  The  con- 
ference report  would  contain  recommen- 
dations for  further  improving  the  status 
of  women  In  this  country. 

I  feel  this  conference  would  encourage 
t!ie  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
to  accelerate  efforts  to  expunge  sex  dis- 
crimination from  our  legal  codes.  Despite 
widespread  public  support  for  the  con- 
cept of  equality  between  the  sexes,  many 
laws  and  procedures  still  discriminate 
against  both  women  and  men  on  the 
basis  of  sex. 

Perhaps,  too.  this  conference  would 
eiKourage  the  remaining  States  to  ratify 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  I  think 
passage  of  this  amendment  to  guarantee 
v^omen  their  basic  human  rights  would 
be  a  fitting  celebration  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial. 

Participants  for  the  conference  would 
be  drawn  from  all  social,  economic  and 
political  groups.  All  professions  and 
redons  would  be  represented.  This 
^.'.'.therlng  of  talent  from  around  the  Na- 
tion would  be  an  affirmation  of  our  belief 
\x\  the  Importance  of  securing  full  and 
equal  rlghtvS  for  all  Americans  in  keep- 
Ini'  with  the  basic  precepts  of  our  Con- 
.stitutlon. 

We  are  now  3  months  into  1975,  a  year 
proclaimed  by  the  United  Nations  as  the 
International  Women's  Year.  Sadly, 
tlierc  has  been  little  Interest  shown  In 
thl.s  event  by  our  Government.  This  res- 
olution would  put  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  record  In  support  of  the 
consciousness-raising  goals  of  the  U.N. 
proclamation. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic, 
women  have  played  an  Important  role  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Their 
role  was  often  limited  by  traditional  and 
legal  discriminations  which  we  are  now 
moving  to  remove.  Holding  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Women  during  the 
Bicentennial  will  symbolize  this  Nation's 
Intention  to  involve  and  utilize  the  full 
talents  of  all  Its  citizens  during  the  next 
200  years. 

Tlie  conference  1  envision  will  re- 
qnlie  planning  and  coordination.  My  res- 
oUillon  Includes  a  provision  to  initiate 
and  finance  these  preparations.  If  we 
b'^ffln  work  soon,  the  White  House  Con- 
leienre  on  Women  can  be  an  Integral 
i»:ut  of  our  Bicentennial  celebration.  Its 
t>oteutl;il  output  far  exceeds  in  value  the 
money  and  time  Involved. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

SKNATE    nraott'TiON    48 

At  tile  request  of  Mr.  Spahkman.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Mondale) 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  48)  urging  continuing  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  Americans  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICE  SUPPORTS— 
H.R.  4296 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

AMENDMINTS  NOS.  VOi.  30S,  SSlJ  ^OU 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4296)  to  adjust  target 
prices,  loan,  and  purchase  levels  on  the 
1975  crops  of  upland  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
and  soybeans,  and  to  provide  price  sup- 
port for  milk  at  80  per  centimi  of  parity 
with  quarterly  adjustments  for  tlie  pe- 
riod ending  March  31, 1976. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
AND  LAND  RESOURCES  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  SENATE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  1 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  pubUc.  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before  the 
Environment  and  Land  Resources  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. May  15.  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Testimony  is  invited  on  S.  507.  the 
National  Resource  Lands  Management 
Act.  The  subcommittee  will  also  receive 
testimony  on  S.  1292 — the  administra- 
tion's version  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Hearings  were  originally  scheduled  on 
S.  507  on  March  7.  However,  due  to  the 
extraordinary  number  of  rollcall  votes 
that  day,  the  subcommittee  was  unable 
to  complete  the  hearing  in  a  single  ses- 
sion. Therefore,  we  have  scheduled  this 
additional  day  of  hearings  on  May  15.  I 
might  add  that  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
administration's  proposal  before  the  sub- 
committee now  so  that  we  can  consider  It 
along  with  S.  507. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Steven  Quarles,  counsel  to  the  subcom- 
mittee on  224-9894.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Environment  and  Land  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  room  3106.  Dlrk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 20510. 


NOTICE   OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson',  I  make  the 
following  announcements! 

On  April  7.  1975.  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold 
hearings  on  pending  legislation  for  the 
creation  of  a  strategic  energj'  reserves 
system.  The  hearings  will  commence  at 


10  a.m.  In  room  3110.  Dlik^en  Senate 
Office  Building. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on  April  10 
and  April  11,  at  which  time  It  will  review 
the  .status  of  the  independent  sector  of 
the  Americin  petroleum  reflnmg  indus- 
try. 

The  possible  need  for  a  loan  guarantee 
program  or  other  Federal  action  to  en- 
able independent  refiners  of  crude  oil  to 
construct  or  acquire  new  or  expanded 
refining  facilities  in  the  United  States 
will  be  a  que.;t!on  of  particular  Interest 
to  the  committee. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  In  room  3110, 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  and  will 
commence  each  day  at  10  a.m. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  AGONY  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  all  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
well  acquainted  with  my  view  that  the 
United  States  does  Itself  a  great  harm 
when  it  fails  to  honor  It*  commitments  to 
other  nations.  However,  what  is  happen- 
ing at  the  present  time  in  South  Vietnam 
goes  far  be.vond  the  honor  of  a  commit- 
ment. What  It  amounts  to  Is  that  the 
United  States  is  denying  a  tried  and  true 
ally  the  means  to  defend  Itself  against 
ruthless  military  aggression. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam  a  3 -year  cutoff 
date  has  been  suggested  by  the  Wash- 
ington Star  as  an  arrangement  that 
might  provide  sufficient  time  to  negotiate 
an  orderly  surrender. 

I  agree  with  the  Star's  editorial  along 
this  line  and  also  with  its  suggestion  that 
it  would  be  well  to  develop  offshore  oil 
f  aclhties  that  could  make  South  Vietnam 
Independent  of  American  aid  altogether. 

However.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  present  Communist 
offensive  in  Indochina  can  be  halted  lont; 
enough  to  make  these  moves  feasible. 

In  all  events,  to  cut  off  aid  now  would 
be  a  shameful  act  of  betrayal  that  this 
country,  as  a  great  world  power,  would 
never  live  down. 

Mr.  President,  the  Star  pointed  out. 
and  I  concur  with  the  belief,  that  any 
betrayal  at  this  time  is  an  act  for  which 
the  Congress  would  have  to  bear  the  full 
burden  of  respoiisibility. 

I  might  ask.  In  this  connection,  where 
all  the  voices  that  reminded  us  of  our 
responsibilities  to  other  nations  follow- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict? Where  are  all  of  those  liberal 
voices  that  Insisted  that  the  world  Is 
growing  smaller  and  that  the  United 
States  must  take  its  share  of  the  respon- 
sibilities for  keeping  it  orderlv? 

Mr.  President,  our  past  performance 
In  Vietnam  was  dismal  enoui;h.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  we  do  not  make  It  more  so. 
It  fascinates  me  now  to  hear  the  liberals 
say  that  this  is  no  time  for  the  fixing  of 
blame  or  for  recriminations  In  the 
tragedies  which  are  taking  place  In 
Indoclilna.  I  disagree.  I  think  we  should 
know  who  is  responsible  In  this  countrj- 
for  arranglns:  a  situation  which  Ls  rap- 
Idly  developing  into  a  bloodbath  within 
the  borders  of  one  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  its  enor- 
mous importance  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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fcnt  tliat  tl;o  \Vi-.  Iilngtcn  Stor'?  editorial 
of  March  23.  entitled  "The  Agony  of 
Victman:  A  Matter  of  Responsibility'"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
v^:1.;  ordered  to  be  printed  !n  the  Rkcopd. 
u    ionow.-: 

T'lE  Ao;  Nv  or  VE^N•A^:     A   MAiriR  or 

RLSI'ONSIBILITV 

Tlie  po^slijillty  of  a  .sudden,  dltastrous  C'li- 
Inpao  III  South  Vietnam  cuti  no  longer  bo 
ruled  out  The  military  sttuaiion  Is  'ucreas- 
Inifly  fserton^:  the  psychological  Impact  of 
wide;  pread  •.\  irlidrawals  and  hundreds  of 
thousand-.  .'  rlceing  refugees  could  be  devas- 
tri'lncr.  and  axarcuosi  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese that  they  have  been  abandoned  to 
their  Tate  rould  well  destroy  the  v.11!  to 
resist. 

The  Unl  ed  Starr'.  .-r..">*'  as-iiredly,  hear? 
a  h'  ,ivy  rc^ponPlblUty  for  the  pUgh'  la  which 
tlie  Smith  Vletname-ie  find  themselve-  It  was 
we.  after  all.  who  encourflired  the>=e  pe.^p'.e 
to  f!j.-ht  awaln  t  ComnT'nl't  domination  after 
tlio  ul:hdrftwal  of  the  French  In  11'54.  It  was 
\»e  who  armed  and  trained  them  and  sent 
hundred."!  (<t  tbou.sands  of  our  men  tj  flght 
a>  their  side. 

More  rc.-enily.  it  was  we  who  neirotia'ed  a 
■f-ettlement  ■  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
which  no  one  !n  his  right  mind  e-. er  thoinrht 
wo\i;d  work  but  uhlch  allowed  tho  wUh- 
dra:\..l  of  American  forces  frc:n  Vtctram 
with  a  mlnlnumi  !o?s  of  face  Und'^r  the 
terms  (f  that  agreement,  most  reUiciantly 
a'^cepred  by  the  t:o%ernme:it  in  Salt^on.  we 
agreed  to  supply  Salmon  with  arms  and  equip- 
ment ou  a  one-for-one  replacement  ba.sl". 
alun^'  wi;h  e.-aentlal  economic  assl.iiance.  And 
It  wa.s  we  who  failed  to  live  i;p  to  'hi,  H;;ree- 
ment,  rutting  aid  appropriations  year  by 
year,  \\hlle  the  s'rct.f-th  of  South  Vietnam's 
f'>rce.«i,  In  combat  vehicles,  links,  aircraft, 
fuel  and  um.miinUIon  «:toeks.  eroded  steadily. 

Nor  have  we  done  anythltig  to  stop  the 
massive  buildup  of  Communist  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  since  1373,  In  flat-ran'  dis- 
regard of  the  ParKi  agreements  negotiated 
by  Secretary  of  State  Kloilnper.  In  the  In- 
terval, the  Ni;irth  Vietnamese  have  firmly  r5- 
tabll  ;ied  themselves  In.  the  .Sc^u'h,  wlih  a 
r.etAork  of  .-secure  base.s.  ail-weu'her  roadcc 
and  eve.i  an  oil  pipeline  T^e  manpower  of 
the  Ci'mnitMil-t  forces  has  been  lncrea.scd  by 
at  least  one-third  to  a  total  of  over  200.0IJO 
The  number  cf  Soviet -supplied  tanks  a:id 
heav"  ar'illery  n.is  r.uadruplcd;  st  irks  of  am- 
mvinitlon  and  supplies  positioned  In  Sov.th 
Vietnam  are  sufficient  to  <;iistaln  maximum 
mlU'ary  op'^ra'lons  fur  'wo  years  (as  opposed 
f  >  (ibout  30  driys  for  Salt'on's  forces  i . 

And  ^1  now.  t|u!te  predlci.ibly.  the  Com- 
munLs";  hu-.e  luun^  l.ed  their  mos'  «ucces.sful 
o.Tenslve  of  tiie  entire  war.  overrtinnlng 
nearly  one-third  of  the  country  and  putting 
t!.©  dt.'endlnk;  lurces  to  fllxlit  along  with  a 
terrirltd  cUlilau  populallun.  Mlllfarlly,  the 
v^ittidrawal  from  .sparsely  populated  areas  of 
the  hU'hIard.'j  and  the  nor'h.  the  cri.cen- 
tratlon  of  f.  r-i",  in  the  •ou-htrn  heartl.ind 
wl'h  Bhort.ncd  supply  line-,  make,*  good 
sense.  But  n  military  dlsentrakrcment,  at- 
ttmpted  m  the  face  of  heavy  enemy  pres- 
sure, i'.  ail  too  likely  to  take  on  the  a.specn 
I'f  a  rout,  and  the  time  to  er^'anltC  a  cn- 
?:ireut  defense  In  llio  vltul  .Silicon  r.ro.i  is 
desperately  sh'.rt. 

Olven  our  dlrmal  performaii^c  In  the  part 
In  supportlnij  a  h-ird-prc^-rU  ally,  the  cvjr- 
r<!it  delja'e  In  Coneress  over  what  to  do 
about  the  now  Communist  o.fenRlve  Is  little 
short  of  slckcnlnp.  Senato's  Stevenson  and 
Ma'hlas.  apparently  wl'h  warm  bipartisan 
F  ipport.  are  now  pr.pojin^  to  ctit  off  all 
American  aid  to  South  Vietnam  v.ltlil;i  three 
'  >  .'Ix  months.  .\n  admlnls.; ration  propo-sal 
f  r  a  flat',  fliree-ye.ir  limit  on  furthf '  8!d  .ivn- 
,'.far"  to  h;.ve  little  support  en  Caplt,!  Hill. 

I;i  our  own  view.  It  Is  appalilni;  that  a 
!:;.tl(,'n    lll;e    tho   United    .St«fc<»    would    tvcr 


dory  an  a'ly  the  means  to  defend  It.-elf 
again.st  riithless  nuiitary  a^ttrresslon.  In  the 
case  of  Vletna.m,  a  three-year  cut-cfl'  date  at 
least  has  tho  justli'.catlon  of  possibly  pro- 
viding suiaclent  time  to  nc^'otlafe  an  or- 
derly .'■'.irrender— ooncelvably  even  time 
enoutth.  If  the  prc-;ent  Comnuuilst  ofT«cn-lve 
can  be  stopped,  to  develop  o'T-shore  oil 
facilities  'hat  w  ould  make  South  Vietnam  in- 
dependent of  Amerlf-an  aid  aU.Lrellier  Jo 
cut  off  aid  now.  on  the  oiher  har.d,  v..  uld 
be  an  act  of  shameful  betrayal  that  thta 
country,  a.s  a  t-reat  world  pov.rr.  would  never 
live  down — and  r.'i  a'n  for  which  Concre.ss 
would  bear  the  full  burd  -n  of  re-.p<nslblll»y. 


l.'.n.MER.'^        HOME        ADMINISTnA- 
TION  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

M-.  STEN.NIS.  Mr.  Prcrident.  tlic 
high  co.si  of  living  and  the  Intlatlon 
.squeeze  has  iirought  about  many  hard- 
^hlp.s.  According  to  my  Inforniaiion,  one 
of  the  least  recoKnl^ied  of  the.se  Is  the 
fict  that,  ill  Mi.s.sls.sippi  at  least,  the 
Iiou.sintf  pro.jram  of  the  larmcr.^  Home 
Administration  l.s  f  Imply  not  meeting  the 
iiecd.s  of  the  rur:;l  people  at  this  time. 
The  rca.son  for  thi.s  Is  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  a.s.slst  tho.se  who  arc 
tinaule  to  secure  the  credit  necessary 
for  the  housings  and  bulldlng.s  from 
oiner  sources  on  terms  and  cotuiiilnn.s 
wiilch  t!ie  borrower  can  rcasonab'y  be 
expected  to  fulfill.  The  Farmers  Horn* 
Admlni.stratlon,  tlieivfore.  sct.s  a  maxi- 
mum limitation  for  a  family  and  will  not 
Ki\e  r.nanclal  a.s.sistan(e  under  the  rural 
huasiiig  program  to  those  nialtiiig  more 
than  the  prescribed  limiUUioii.  The  In- 
come limit iition  la  Mi.ssi.ssippl  at  this 
time  h  .$10,200  aft^r  adjastments  ac- 
cording to  a  pre  -criijed  formula. 

Thi.s  might  ha\e  been  a  rensor.able 
amount  a  few  yeair.  ago,  but  It  Is  far  loo 
low  under  pr<^sent  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, in  this  Inflated  era.  tliere  are 
many  cr.ses  where  both  hu.-band  and  wile 
mu.-:t  \\ork  to  .support  liie  family,  and 
their  combined  Income  climbs  above 
$10,200.  Thl."  means  that  they  do  not 
qualify  for  ns.-,i.,tance  under  the  Farmers 
Home  rural  liou-sing  program.  A  wage 
earner  vsho  was  ilie  sole  .ource  of  sup- 
port for  his  iamlly  mi,iht  make  mure 
than  the  maximum  and  would  tiius  be 
IncliKlbie  for  assistance  I  consider  this 
.situation  very  ineciuita.ble  and  one  which 
:-liould  be  corrected. 

The  income  limitation  1.-  not  fixed  by 
l.iw.  It  is  .set  by  regulation  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Adihlni.stratiun  and  dltfcrs 
from  Slate  to  State.  Elglit  years  ago 
there  was  no  limitation  and  it  was  felt 
at  that  time  liiat  .^oine  Stale;  were  not 
serving  low-income  people.  Therefore, 
the  maximum  Income  formula  was 
adopted  since  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
law  to  aid  low-income  people. 

While  the  purpose  in  fixintj  a  maxi- 
mum Income  may  have  been  laudable,  I 
believe  the  limitation  1'^  unreasonably  low 
in  Mi.  .^isslppi  at  this  time  and  under  ex- 
isting inflated  condition'-.  The  limitation 
differs  from  State  to  State,  and  many 
other  States  liave  complained  ihai  their 
limliatiou  is  too  low  to  help  the  rural 
people  v>ho  arc  supposed  to  be  heli)ed  by 
the  program.  For  cxsmple.  the  limitation 
is  $10,300  in  Oklahoma:  $11,000  lu 
N'ebra.ska;  and  $11,500  la  North  Dakota. 

As  I  have  mei.tloned,  th-:  Income  llm- 


Itallcn  l."^  not  fi.ved  by  law,  but  by  agency 
action.  It  Is  reviewed  quarterly.  The  low 
maximum  llniltation  now  existing  In  my 
State  is  causing  considerable  hardship 
and  is  irustrating  the  purpose  of  the  rural 
housing  program.  I  am  sure  tiie  same 
thing  is  true  in  omer  States. 

I  strongly  urge  t.hat  the  Farmers  Home 
.^dmmistiation  take  a  realistic  view  of 
this  slluation  and  raise  the  income  lim- 
itation to  levels  which  are  more  in  keep- 
ing with  today's  inflated  conditions.  Un 
le.ss  tiiis  IS  done,  th.e  very  real  needs  of 
rural  people  for  housing  will  continue  to 
be  unfulfilled.  If  it  requires  legislation  to 
get  the  desired  results.  I  certainly  will  not 
he-itate  to  sponsor  it. 

Before  clo.slng,  Mr.  Pies. dent.  I  would 
like  to  make  It  completely  clear  that  my 
rc'iiarks  are  iiot  intended  as  any  criticism 
of  t!;e  farmers  Home  .Administration  or 
anv  of  Us  oir.cials.  Tills  program  Is  meet- 
ing a  real  need  and.  as  a  whole,  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  it  have  done  a  fine 
Job  in  Mi.ssi.ssippl.  Many  rural  people  now 
own  their  homes  who  v.ould  not  own 
them  without  this  program.  My  purpose 
is  to  see  that  the  program  continues  to 
be  n  success  In  my  State  and  elsewhere, 
and  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  possible  if  tho 
unrea.-onably  low  ceiling  on  family  ir.- 
come  Is  maintained. 

I  a:k  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretarv 
of  Agriculture  Butz  be  printed  in  the 
Rrcorin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

%V.\sl!INCTON.  DC. 

March  2i.  l'.<7't 
Hon.  Tl.kv.1.  L.  Bfiz. 
^i-ri  >  iary  of  Agrtculi  '.irr. 
Wa'\:u(jtiiii.  DC. 

Di.AR  Mh.  Secrftarv:  I  .^m  v rising  io  ex- 
pre'.-?  mv  concern  over  ilie  low  family  Income 
c«iltiii;  la  Ml.^'-!.»<:!ppl  for  persons  to  qualiiy 
for  asslitHncc  from  tlie  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration under  the  rural  housing  pro- 
itr.im  The  curret;t  maximum  is  $10,200  whi'  ii 
I  feel  lb  too  low  under  toda;  s  Intla'ed  c  judl- 
t:ons. 

I  am  whi.lchc.irtedly  !u  f.ivor  of  the  Farn-i- 
ers  Home  Administration  proijram.  It  ha.* 
been  very  successful  In  Mississippi,  and 
those  administering  It  In  my  State  have  dfino 
.1  hue  Job  as  a  whole.  Ho-,\ever,  I  don't  be- 
lieve It  can  continue  to  meet  'he  needs  if 
the  rural  people  gener.Uly  witli  the  $10.2iiO 
i-.m!ly   Income   limitation   In   eirect. 

I  hope  that  you  will  give  this  matter  yo,:r 
prompt  a'teiitlon.  I  understand  that  a  nuni- 
b'.r  of  other  State.s  are  ah:o  h.'ivlnt;  probleni ; 
v!-h  I  ]ov.-  limitation.  Thi.s  Is  a  nt.it;er  which, 
according  to  my  Informa'lon,  can  be  correctec! 
by  revKln^;  the  reitulatlon. 

I  am  pucloshit;  herewith  a  co;-''  of  .-t  state- 
inent  which  I  made  on  the  lloi.r  of  the  Se::nie 
tori  \y  about  thl-:  pr:jt)Iem. 

\\:.li  be?t  per^oll!ll  wisuf-.  i  .ir.\ 
Sine-rely, 

J'  'H:,-  f    SfF.NNIs. 

U  S.Si-ialor 


Till  opt:rations  of  the  ce.\tr.\l 

INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  tiie  news 
media  have  covered  in  great  detail  many 
operations  of  ihr  Central  Intelligence 
.Agency — much  of  It  Ina-curate  fiiui 
highly  speculative. 

An  editorial  In  the  \Va.shlngion  P.3.  t. 
dated  March  23,  entiijcd  'The  Glomar 
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Exd' u-er,"  and  another  from  tlie  Wa.sh- 
ii.uton  Star,  dated  March  21.  entitled 
'  'Hie  CLA  Was  Doing  Its  Job."  are  wlrat 
I  believe  to  be  a  much  more  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  the  CI.A.  Its  opea'ions.  what  It 
has  tried  to  accomplisli.  ai'd  h\s  accom- 
plished. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  these 
t.'o  editorials  printed  in  the  Recopd. 

Tiiere  being  no  ob.iection,  the  editari- 
nls  were  ordered  to  b.'  pn'-!t.>(!  l:;  tlie 
RrcoTiD.  as  follo-.v.i: 

|r:om  th'!  Washington  Por,'.  Murj  2A.  1',<T51 
The    GLo^T^R   ExpioRrnj 

lu  retrle-. Ing  pi-i.rt.s  of  a  sun!-.en  .Sju'.let  suh- 
!,i;.r.i.e  from  Itj.Utio  fee'  do'.vu  In  the  Pnciiic 
t;»>-  Ct  iitral  Intelli-'ence  .■\^'ei..-y  vv  .s  per..orm- 
Uic  Its  prime  fuucticn  brililanily.  .-^ppurently 
at  least  two  nuclear  warhead?  from  torpedoe.s 
'.'.-ere  r.ilsed — an  1;  tei!lk'-?ure  lir.s'  — tr.ough  It 
lou  I  yet  kno-A-n  11  any  of  rhe  .suIjs  nuclear 
nussiles.  guidance  .sv.-^tenis  or  code  machines 
-.'■-re  also  raUed  But  the  value  of  Inspecting 
tl:i'  most  stiisltlvv-  Soviet  niUli.fvry  gear,  even 
t;-.  \r  from  a  sub  sunk  .seven  years  utjo,  does 
i;  •■  i.-X'ia-ast  tl;e  potential  Intelligeave  bene- 
h'^.  With  the  re<U  thing — or  parn  of  it— Iti 
!ui::fl.  th.e  riilied  States  c<vt-.  \:o-x  'es'  tb.e  re- 
Uabhlty  and  eitcctlveneE.s  ca"  t-it>  l;i-.-:hgenco 
methods  is  was  prevlou.sly  ii-lr.-;  Lajmen 
are  hardly  In  a  position  to  .say  wuttlier  the 
(indlug.-i  are  v, orih  *i50  million,  which  Is  the 
rouith  cost,  apparently,  oi  the  salvage  opera- 
tion. Since  th.e  sutvaijc  ship  I'seli  h-.'.s  valid 
commercial  useB.  part  of  ihis  cost  can  con- 
ceivably be  reclairi'.ed  Ta  any  csise.  Intelll- 
ten-e  collec'lon  Is  by  Its  nature  .-so  Fpecula- 
tue  a  venture  that  tt  lend.s  I'self  poorly  to 
coiucntlonal  cost  accoiin" ink:,  even  wheii  one 
Is  In  a  position  to  kno.^  and  eval'j'vte  the 
g;'ln.s — which  we  are  niU. 

Tiiat  the  Russiatis  will  make  more  t!-,an  a 
f  irmal  diplomatic  prote.-st.  If  titat.  seems 
doubtrui:  they  would  only  be  adiertLslng 
t>;c!r  enibarrassiiieni  and  en-,  y  N  ir  1-^  legUl- 
niiite  Intelllv'enco  (  otlcorlu:;  of  this  sort  In- 
cousl.ster.t  with  detente  Indeed,  detente 
C'-uld  help  the  x:,o  counlrles  to  work  out 
'he  differences  that  could  well  arise  over 
fu'ure  attempt.s  bv  or.e  or  the  o't-.er  to  raise 
sunken  r-j; ip«i.  or  recover  spent  nilsslle.s.  fallen 
BPiice  objects,  anti-sub  llstenlnt;  devices  or 
wliat  have  yoti.  The  Russians,  who  had  failed 
to  and  their  Ovvn  mL«(!l!ig  sub,  will  surely  be 
cl'.attrlned  at  this  pu'oUc  demon«tra'!on  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  .Am.erlcan  sub-track- 
Ir.a  capabllUy.  To..te'her  with  the  demon- 
.'■rutlon  of  a  deep-sea  retrieval  capability 
tnimatched  anvwhere.  thl-<  is  a  tr-l'ln^  com- 
n-iCnt  on  one  aspect  of  the  .S-3vlet-.Amerlcan 
technological  balar.ce  of  po-vver.  No  doubt 
the  Russians  will  push  ithead  on  their  own 
W'irk  In  both  P.elds;  thev  already  were  doing 
so.  Meanwhile  .Americans  cun  upprcclate 
beMer  what  a  technolo^'lcal  advaiitii/e  can 
mean  to.  sav.  stratct-Ic  arms  coti'rol.  It 
m^ans.  in  brief,  th.it  u  Is  slliy  to  count  Just 
ra-.v  numbers  of  warheads  and  launchers. 

The  Soviet?  seem  to  have  been  c-^mpletely 
fo.iled  by  the  cover  the  CIA  devised  for  the 
boat  which  brought  up  the  fub  The  CIA 
used  a  civilian  co.mpany.  for  purposes  of 
dei>l.\blllty  as  w-e!l  as  concealment:  the  com- 
pany was  o-wned  by  a  man.  Ho-.vard  Htighes, 
who.'e  per.=onal  reputation  for  my.stery  fitted 
the  cover  perfectly;  the  boat  was  designed 
for,  and  l.s  actually  usable  for.  marine  min- 
ing At  the  ctirrent  I. aw  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
pi'.ce.  one  can  already  hear  charges  that  the 
Olomar  Explorer's  mission  proves  that  the 
great  powers  conduct  e.splonage  under  the 
gutiie  of  re.search  The  Incident  prove.s  no 
less  that  great  powers,  or  at  least  the  United 
.States,  do  conduct  research:  only  they  have 
•he  technology.  The  Incident  will  lively 
sharpen  the  global  argument  over  how  sea- 
bed mineral  riches  ahotild  be  shared,  after 
ttie  current  fiisa  dies  do-sra. 


Disclosure  of  this  operation,  whl.!:  t  >r  h 
place  last  summer,  will  prevent  the  0\  rnar 
Explorer  from  going  back  to  look  for  more 
parts  of  the  broken  sub  next  stimme.-  The 
intelUgenca  losa  Is  Impossible  for  an  out- 
sider— perhiaps  als*  an  Insider — to  me.vsare 
The  dl.sclosure  ts.  however,  .someihiny  of  a 
political  boon  for  the  CIA,  unfJcrllniiu-  as  It 
does  the  bt:-.U-ged  agency's  le-itlmate  intel- 
ligence role  and  Us  competence.  The  timing 
appears  to  be  accidental.  A  number  of  new.s 
organl7a"ons.  Including  this  ne->v.spaper.  had 
sat  on  the  story  for  extended  periods  In  con- 
sidered response  to  the  CIA'.s  discreet  ap- 
poal.s  tliftt  publication  v. ould  spoil  a  valu- 
able caigoii:g  national  :-c.:-'.rl!y  oper.'..Io:i. 
The  vo'.unl.iry  embargo  was  bro'..ea  oitly 
vhen  the  Anierlcan  Civil  Llher!ii•.^  U.i'lou 
came  upon  the  Information  and  made  kn.')wu 
l:s  Intentl'-n  to  publlc;?e  li.  Obvlou.sly.  this 
r.ewsjjaper  fee's  th.ere  was  valhl  re.ison  to 
hold  the  St  iry  while  it  did.  We  do  not  believe 
that  our  devotion  to  the  prlr.clples  and  pra.- 
tics.s  of  H  free  pre^s  Is  undercut  by  t!;e  ex- 
reptlon  n.aae  In  thl-s  c.'.se.  On  the  contrary, 
e.  \\iilt.H,n(S3  tu  make  .such  exceptions  vshen 
confronted  with  compclUiig  arguinent^  from 
ft  f.'Over'in.enr  in  exclusive  poz-se'slon  of  a'l 
tlie  facts  of  the  matter  1-  a  n-iarlt  of  a  re- 
spon.^ihlo  free  pre.^s.' 

j.-i-oni  ihe  Wa-hlnKton  St.i--.  Mi-r.  21.  I'.-T.'Sl 
T  nr  CI.A  W\s  Doin'g  Ii-i  Joli 

li'.ere  are  two  major  points  to  mivV.e  In 
tho  case  of  tlie  >»unken  Russian  s\ibniai-::!r> 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  tried 
to  recover:  First,  the  CIA  w.as  doing  Its  job. 
second,  the  chances  of  keeping  anything  se- 
cret. In  the  Interests  of  national  .security  arc 
getting  ntore  remote  every  day. 

It  lias  become  fashionable  to  kick  the  CIA 
f.round:  and  Investigations  Into  it  and 
o'hcr  intelllKence-gatherlnp  agencies  have 
sprouted  thlcl-Tpr  than  spring  crocuses  v.'e 
have  no  quarrel  with  attempts  to  determlt-.c 
v.hether  the  CI.A  has  over-stepped  It,-  bounds 
on  dom-:'-tIc  spying  nor  with  rctnlnp  It  In 
If  it  ha.-.—so  long  as  the  .matter  Ls  liandled 
111  su,.-h  a  wav  as  not  to  destroy  the  a^tency 
atid  Us  vitally  needed  fu:ictlo'vs  in  the 
process. 

This  Is  not  a  m.irshmallo-A-  world.  Anyone 
who  thinks  the  United  States  can  lower  It- 
guard  and  dismantle  Its  Intelligence-gather- 
ing apparatus  Is  living  In  dreamland  Soviet 
leaders  and  the  KGB  no  doubt  are  r  ibblng 
their  hands  in  glee  over  the  public  fix  the 
CIA  has  gotten  Into. 

The  sunken  sub  case  has  given  the  CI.A's 
critics  some  more  ammunition.  Boys  play- 
ing at  cops  and  robbers:  It  was  a  waste  of 
money;  whatever  Information  that  might 
have  been  gleaned  from  the  Russian  sub- 
marine would  have  been  of  minimal  value, 
they  say.  All  of  a  sudden  everyone  iias  be- 
come an  Intelligence  expert. 

We  regard  "Project  Jennifer."  as  the  sub- 
marine operation  was  known  In  official  cir- 
cles, as  a  tremendous  feat.  It  was  an  extraor- 
dinary accomplishment  for  U.S.  Intelligence 
forces  to  pinpoint  the  location  of  the  sub 
that  even  its  owners  couldnt  find,  and  then 
to  devise  and  have  built  a  vessel  v^lth  the 
capability  of  raising  the  sunken  hulk  out 
of  17,000  feet  of  water — and  to  pull  It  off 
apparently  w-lthput  the  Russians  knowing 
what  was  going  on.  That  the  submarine 
broke  up  and  the  Important  section  sank 
back  to  the  bottom  certainly  was  a  disap- 
pointment but  It  doesn't  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  project. 

The  significant  thing  that  ought  to  be 
remembered  is  that  the  CIA  was  doing 
exactly  what  It  was  supposed  to  be  doing: 
gathering  foreign  intelligence.  It  wasn't 
shadow-lng  U.S.  dissidents  around  Wash- 
ington or  New  York;  It  was  out  on  the  high 
seas  performing  a  function  that  waa  legltl- 
niate  •nd  potentially  of  high  intelligence 
value. 


Fear  has  been  cxprc.'.scd  In  some  quarters 
t'rint  If  v.lll  harm  the  move  toward  detente 
v.i  h  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cjueer  elTort.s  to 
reacli  agreement  on  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion? That  Is  absurd.  Who  believes  for  a 
mlnate  that  the  Soviet  Union  wo-ald  not  do 
W.c  same  thing  if  It  had  the  opportunity?  If 
detente  is  so  sharky  as  to  be  thro;vn  off 
cour.'-e  by  this.  It  v.us  never  going  any-.\!-icre 
In  the  first  place. 

'fills  brings  us  to  our  Fecond  point.  If  there 
are  diplomatic  repercussions,  they  can  be 
put  down  to  the  ijubllcuy  about  the  opera- 
tion, not  to  the  operation  Itself.  The  Soviets 
iHiderstaiid  tspioiiage  and  tiie  ijeed  to  keep 
1;  from  pLibllc  view.  If  they  complain  in  this 
t.i.se.  It  ivUl  be  becauic  they  feel  that  public 
c\posure  of  the  sub-raising  operation  some- 
I'.uv  lui.s  m:ide  them  apiiear  Inept  or  h.as 
c'nallcnited  t!-.clr  nat:onal  manhood. 

If  .secrecy  on  I'his  kind  of  operation  Is  not 
lu  the  naiioual  Intt-re.st.  -Ahat  1??  CI.V  offlcials 
are  reported  to  have  made  strenuous  efforts 
1  1  ki-ep  I  lie  opera;  ion  from  beiiit;  printed  or 
br.  adoast  by  the  US  news  media,  but  to  no 
avail. 

What  has  been  gained  by  spreading  this 
o- or  the  airwaves  and  acros.s  the  front  pages 
of  the  na' Ions'  ne-^spaper.'  Sure.  It  was 
Inierestunt  reading.  Sure,  someone  gets  to 
claim  he  -A-.as  fir-st  to  blab  It  to  the  public. 
Well,  first  Is  not  alway.s  best — and  especially 
Ls  not  be.st  when  ti.e  national  Interest  U 
Involved 


.MODII.E.  .\LA  —A  GROWING  FACT  O.I 
IN   AMERICA'S  OVERSEAS   TRACE 

Mr.  SP.-\RKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
port  city  of  Mobile  Is,  year  by  year,  a 
gro'.vlng  factor  in  tlie  Natlon'.s  vital  irr- 
el'-'n  trade.  Tonnage  at  Alabama's  blu^- 
vater  seaport  reached  an  all-time  h  -h. 
of  ;a.8  million  tons  In  1974. 

The  Commerce  Department  Inform.'; 
me  tliat  Mobile  now  ranks  lllth  among 
the  Nation's  seaports,  as  compared  with 
18ih  hi  1970.  Its  tonnage  has  almo.-t 
doubled  over  the  past  decade. 

Among  the  Items  passing  throiiL-h  the 
poit  last  year  wa.s  a  9,200-ton  shipment 
of  cast  Iron  pipe  spun  In  Alabama's  mills 
and  bound  for  Iran. 

Another  notable  shipment  was  61  000 
ton.s — or  2.4  million  bushels — of  corn  des- 
tined for  the  Dutch  port  of  Rotterdam. 
The  grain  shipment  required  350  rail 
cars  and  29  barges  to  carry  It  into  the 
port  where  It  was  loaded  aboard  an  846- 
foot  long  bulk  carrier,  the  largest  vessel 
evt-r  to  vi.slt  a  public  grain  elevator  at 
the  port. 

These  milestones  are  made  possible  by 
a  constant  program  of  port  Improve- 
ments such  as  dredging  and  the  con- 
struction of  37  new  grain  elevator  silos 
by  the  Alabama  State  Docks  under  the 
directorship  of  Reuben  E.  Wheells  and 
the  Governor,  George  C.  'Wallace. 

However,  the  brightest  days  of  Mobile 
are  still  In  Its  future,  when  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee  Waterway  Is  completed. 
Tills  Is  expected  to  double  trafiBc  through 
the  port  again  In  the  next  10  years. 

Another  distinction  of  this  seaport  Is 
the  Port  of  Mobile  magazine.  Its  well 
wTitten  news  and  feature  coverage  binds 
together  tho.se  Interested  In  Alabama's 
International  trade  who  are  located 
throughout  the  country. 

A  regular  feature  of  the  magazine  Is 
entitled,  "Of  Men  and  Ships  •  •  •"  Is  a 
well-researched  and  edited  series  on  the 
hlstorj-  of  ships  and  the  sea. 
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Tiic  Febauiy  cdiLlou  rf..'oinitecl  the 
Mory  of  U.S.  Navy  Lt.  blephen  Decatur. 
Lleuten.mt  Decatur's  leadership  In  de- 
.'^troylng  the  captured  frlgatP.  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  gun.s  of  the  Earbary 
i-lratci  is  a  .'tory  of  courage  which  de- 
.vcrves  repetition.  e=;peclally  r.-s  our  coun- 
try approaci-.es  It.s  Bicentennial  year. 
Tv.enty  tov.n.s  aero,-*  the  Nation,  Includ- 
ing one  in  northern  Alabama,  proudly 
bear  the  lieutenant's  name  and  honor 
hi.':  nieniory. 

I  a.'^k  unanimous  coKfent  that  the  artl- 
fle,  •■•  •  •  To  the  Shore.s  of  Tripoli.' 
from  the  February  1975  edition  of  the 
Port  of  Mobile  maea/dijc.  be  iirinted  In 
tlie  REccrn  for  the;  Intcvct  of  all  ccn- 
r.-rned. 

TJierc  beln;r  no  objection,  the  artk!'> 
ri^a.'-.  ordered  t  j  be  printed  In  the  Tlrxor.P. 
as  fOilo'As: 

Cf  Me.v  f.r:o  Skips—"*  •  •  To  tj:e  S.:cr.rs  or 
Tripi.i  I' 

America  ha.«  au  abundniice  of  cities  bearing 
n\e  names  of  f  ur»oiu  figures  l:i  this  relatively 
yoiin^'  nation's  history.  Naraes  like  Washing- 
ton. Jackson,  Lafayette  and  IIoii't-.n  leap  3Ut 
from  nmps,  as  well  Jis  history  booKfl. 

About  lAenry  Amerl'-an  ton-r;.s,  a'.ii  sevcr,-.l 
f-oimtlei.  are  csillcd  Dcfivtur.  They  are  all  so 
:ir.mecl  because  of  a  Caring  r.Hl'd  cxcout*<l 
liiirlng  the  Trlpolit^n  W&r  by  r,  duihlJig 
yo-.in^;  Amer::^iin  s-i'.lnr.  ,S'?p!'.pn  DccMnr. 

The  Trlpolttan  War  lasteri  from  1801  ti 
1805.  The  conflict  c.im»  p.s  a  result  of  the 
e-itto.-n  of  exaoMrg  ♦rlbute  from  passing 
merchant  Bhip'?  by  the  co-jntrles  of  tho 
B.'irb.-iry  Coa.it.  Without  paying  the  exorbi- 
tant ransr.ni.  no  ship  .'uHIn?  he-ween  Gl- 
bralr.if  and  Ttirkev  was  -iife  from  attnck  by 
fierce  Moorish  corsairs  Most  European  coun- 
tries had  calmly  accepted  the  sltua'l  jn  since 
the  16ih  century. 

Prior  ro  the  Ainerlrin  Rev.-.luM  .n,  ships 
from  the  colonies  were  protected  by  the  trib- 
ute paid  annually  by  Orep.t  Britain.  With  th9 
revoUr!ona.'y  war  v,or>,  the  i-.pT.irt  Amcrl- 
'■•v.'i  rv-rr  (  r\  t!-.clr  ov  n. 

ihp  CL.ntlnental  Navy  ha.1  been  qulokly 
<l!s-)ai'.ded  after  the  war.  With  no  protection 
for  nterch.int  ehlpplne.  Ct-ngress  In  17ti4 
made  the  first  riiamefui  appropriation  to  the 
B  irbfirv  p'rti-t- — 180.000. 

A^  would  be  expected,  thn  blackmail  de- 
mantl-;  >?rcw  iarg'^r  with  the  year:,  rinallv, 
the  contention  that  paying  tlie  tribute  was 
che-.per  than  viaglni;  a  war  became  open  to 
debate. 

In  add!' Ion.  th»»  plra'e'  were  amu.'lni^ 
themselves  with  pefy  Infults  to  the  pilde 
of  the  Infant  nation  across  tlic  Eoa.  When 
Captain  E.^lnbrld^-e  dell. ered  the  annual 
tribute  In  1800.  the  dcv  of  Ali^-ler.'?  sent  hlni 
scurrylr.g  around  the  Mclltcrranean  on  per- 
sonal errand.'.  And  many  .^merljan  saJlor?. 
capt'ired  over  the  yearo.  v, ert--  prisoners  In 
MocTl'h  dungeons  or  held  In  M'x>rlt;i  galleys 
as  oarsmen. 

In  1801  Pre.Mden?  Thonas  J*^JTcr.>on  seu*  a 
.'.quadron  to  the  Medl'erranra.n  under  tho 
command  of  R!cha.r<l  Dale  Dale  proved  to  be 
lncffecti-,e  His  .<,uccessor,  Richard  Morris,  was 
i:o  Impro.ement.  Congre.  s  Cnally  appointed 
a  re'B'lve  unknown  t')  t!:c  ccmm.ind— Ed- 
ward Preble   The  third  cl.olce  was  a  cliarm. 

Preble's  first  move  va.s  to  dt^pat  h  a  large 
fr!i;ate.  the  Phila(l--tp'n(i,  to  keep  an  eye  o;i 
Tripoli.  While  the  Fhilddrlpfnii  was  thu's 
employed.  Preble  p-:t  on  a  display  cf  f'.rce 
la  other  Medlterrai;ean  port.^.  Tie  dL'^play 
wtis  calculated  to  dl.-.our:»gc  other  Barbary 
nsfloa?  frc.m  entering  the  Impending  conflict 
en  the  «lde  cf  Tripoli. 

E:i:  the  P'ii'.idclphia  rrin  a^TCf.nd  on  bti 
i:ncharte<l  reef  outside  of  Tripoli  Her  help- 
I'-^j?  crew  W3.S  qul-kly  taken  by  the  lloon». 

At  this  point  In  histor;.-.  S'ephen  Decattsr 


stepped  on'^tu^;e.  He  ^  i  pc!-ml.;s!on  from 
Commodore  Preble  to  act  out  a  plan  that  wh.s 
later  dubbed  by  the  Ent^lUh  Lord  Nelson  as 
"the  nio.5t  bold  and  darin;,'  net  of  the  rt^.-e,  ' 
The  plan  Wits  as  follows:  Decatur  was  to 
take  seventy-five  o;:icer.s  aiid  n\pn  and  fall 
Into  Tripoli  harbcr.  He  wius  to  board  tlie 
filiate  (It  night,  burn  her  ai.d  retire  \\l"h  his 
ship  I  ihe  recently  cuptured  MoorLh  fhlp. 
the  2ntrci>iii) ,  If  p.\<^slble.  If  condlMons  for 
ihe  retreat  of  liie  Intrepid  were  unfuvorable. 
ho  was  to  attempt  to  convert  her  Into  a  lire 
ship  to  destroy  other  vcs?el^i  In  the  h.^rbor. 
In  ihat  Case,  Decr.tur  and  his  men  were  to 
retreat  in  their  small  boats  or  those  of  'he 
SIREN,  whlcli  was  to  be  Ihe  covcrln;;  .ship  for 
I'lC  opcrr»tlon. 

la  hl3  orders  to  Ciiarles  Stew.irt  iwiio 
would  romniand  the  coverli.c  Siren).  Preble 
directed  that  before  approachlny:  llie  sljore 
tae  Siren  should  be  disguised  with  p.dnt 
arid  that  hv.»r  sails  and  rigging  should  give  tho 
appearance  of  a  mcrcliant  ve.s^cl. 

The  ships  were  to  reinuln  oil  ihe  l.arbor 
until  night,  but  not  ;.o  far  th.vt  they  ciuldn'i 
rc.-.:h  It  by  nildnlght.  The  Intrepid,  a,  Medi- 
terranean style  fhfp,  would  be  le.ss  iltie'y  to 
arouse  suspicion.  She  would  enter  liie  h.ar- 
b.ir  ahead  of  the  Siren. 

After  g.ilnlng  the  harb-^r.  Stewivrt  wa.s  tj 
.".and  l:i  ar.d  ar.chor  at  a  position  where 
l.c  uot'.ld  be  able  to  lend  prompt  i_s«,lst.ance, 
If  riffdid.  Preble  also  gave  po.lilvo  In^tiuc- 
'!tn,  to  burn  th.e  P/ii.'jrfc/p/iia -not  try 
I  J  ."lall  or  tow  her  out  of  the  h.trbor. 

Decatvjr  carcfiilly  picked  C2  ntcn  from  hl.s 
1  riw  for  the  dangerous  ml.-olon.  Eight  of  the 
intn  were  marines,  headed  for  hlstury  and 
"ilie  iJioreso;  Tripoli." 

Decatur  stlccted  James  Lawrence,  Joocpii 
naliibrld^e,  ar.d  Juuathun  Thorn  fur  hi.'? 
lie  atenanU.  Preble  sent  live  midshipmen 
from  his  vessel.  T^vo  ..ddltloual  nildshipnuii 
julned  the  Intrepid  at  sea. 

Added  Vj  the  heroic  crcv.'  of  7.T  men  v.as 
a  Sicilian  ship  captain  named  SaU.ador  Cai- 
uiuno.  Catala:;o  w.is  familiar  with  Tripoli 
Harbor  and  would  serve  as  pUoi. 

At  5  p.m.,  February  3.  1801,  the  Intrepid 
ai.d  Siren  stood  out  lo  ."-^ea.  IJy  later  after- 
noon, February  7,  they  were  oif  Irlpoll.  Tlie 
Intrepid  went  aiiead  of  the  Siren  by  about 
a  mile.  The  weather  v.as  perfect  for  y'ae  exe- 
I  uion  of  the  bold  plan,  and  a.s  night  foil 
viio  shlp.s  prepared  to  complete  their  mission. 
But  the  friendly  weather  .suddenly  turned 
ferocious.  A  qulci;  winner  squall  bega.i 
Lhurnlng  the  water  outside  the  harbor.  Ap- 
proaching the  c:itrii.nce  to  the  harbor,  De- 
catur wanted  to  continue  the  plan.  But 
tatalano.  v.Uer  In  knowledge  of  North  Afrl- 
(.i>n  weather,  advised  him  against  rtslilng  the 
r^cks  that  guarded  tl.e  harbor, 

PersHtlog,  Decattir  sent  two  men  In  a 
.-.m.'.il  boat  to  rf^port  on  the  water  cn'nil'.lon.s 
at  tno  harbor  entrance.  After  viewing  the 
fiitrance.  tho  men  struggled  back  and  re- 
ported that  It  would  be  ,i  gamble  to  .sail  In, 
and  Impohslble  to  .■sail  ba"k  otit  against,  the 
ci.mbli.ed   forces   of   the   wind   and   sea. 

Then  the  weather  added  empharls  to  the 
findings  of  Decatur's  men.  The  gale  becam.e 
a  raging  tempest,  so  violent  that  the  Inirepid 
was  in  danger  of  being  dashed  against  tho 
ro' k3.  The  battered  ship  ;u;d  crew  re'rented 
to  the  open  .«ca.  Luckily,  tiie  Siren  saw  the 
Mi'ps  lantern,  and  vinder-^tocd  that  tne  mls- 
blo.T  had  been  postponed. 

Ihe  pale  blCA?  for  B(!\cn  days.  Tlie  men 
suffered  from  the  wea'her,  and  more  omln- 
otisly,  a  lingering  f<^ar  that  they  may  have 
been  Fp  itted  vhcn  they  v.cre  anchored  near 
\\'.Q  harbor. 

By  the  15th  the  weather  allowed  the  boa*  ■. 
x->  BpproHch  lYlpoU  acftln  On  the  night  of 
tne  Hlth  the  little  Inlreuid  and  her  crew 
headed  In. 

Deca'ur  -tood  on  »he  br!d*e  r,f  h),  '..•.'(!. 
Cre'sed  t?i  Malte'^  elothtn:».  Ca^alano  was 
w.ih  Mnt.  .as  were  1  alf  a  dc/en  seaincn,  all 


clearly  \  Lslble.  all  drf";ed  lu  appr.j^irlate 
manner.  Night  fell  with  tiie  weatlter  crAjp- 
cratlmr. 

'Ihe  Sum  anchored  about  thre«  ri'.les  off 
Tripoli  and  sent  a  small  boat  with  abou;  ;jo 
men  sent  aid  D€.;afur's  b.ind  If  needed.  De- 
catur iiad  received  ten  additional  men  the 
day  before,  and  his  crew  aboard  ship  num- 
bered 84. 

Me  ;nwhi;e.  the  Intrejjid  .slowly  approacl.r.i. 
T:-.e  stage  was  set. 

)"ach  officer  abo.'ird  the  Intrepid  had  a  team 
of  men  with  specllic  Instructions.  Ihe  IVitlu- 
(ItlpUui  was  to  be  boarded  with  no  llrcarms 
ui.les.i  ab.solutely  necessary.  Tne  Anicrlcusis 
would  ha-.e  to  control  tho  .^,par  de  k  first, 
tl;eii  proceed  to  capture  the  itnn  deck  ''elov.-. 
Other  deiachmftits  wo.tld  scatter  across  tl^e 
PhiUiCelphia  a!;d  place  the  explosives  at  pre- 
determined  points  whore  'hoy  wo'ild  do  the 
most  damage.  Ihe  l.<:st  artdltlnn  to  D"catur'.i 
crew,  the  10  men  taken  on  tlie  dav  before, 
would  guard  a'aln.^i  e.«'  ."xpe  by  tne  M mrs  on 
the  Pliiladelnltia'i  boats  and  help  f.-oni  the 
stirro»mdlng  .small  liarbor  boats-. 

*Iho  plan  was  depl.-ncd  to  sever  cnrita-t 
w;t;i  the  hoMle  .'here  and  prevent  the  city 
froni  becoming  alariried  tint  11  the  r'liiaiiel- 
fhia  wa."?  de^trorcd. 

As  th"  httrrptd  sIo-\;y  n:)pronr)-,cd  a  stid- 
c^rn  toire  from  the  arichored  PhUe.delp'iij 
tlemand'^d  to  know  who  they  were.  Catalatio. 
followhiK  the  plan,  ansv.ered  In  Mal'ese  H!> 
r.->pll(rt  that  tliry  v.ere  a  trading  ve-^sel  and 
that  they  had  sttfTcred  dnmase  during  the 
b.id  wca*her.  He  asked  perml'sl.jn  t7  lie  v.;i 
to  the  fricate  aiu;  ride  out  the  night. 

The  Trlpolltan  officer,  his  stisplclons  a=- 
-.locd  dragged  out  tlte  coiiver^atlor.  a-^king 
questions  about  tho  cargo.  All  the  while  tho 
Intrepid  v.as  drlftlnj.'  siov.!;;  towards  the  big 
.h.p.  Twenty  yards  from  the  Pliilrdelpliia, 
the  v.ind  stopped  and  the  tntrepij  U\-  bc- 
cilmcd.  Playln.c  Ms  role  to  th:?  hlJt.  Decatur 
rooly  dispatched  a  boat  with  a  roi;e  to  the 
Phitcfielphi:.  The  Trlpolltan  rtr.ccr  politely 
rcspor.ded  and  rKo  sent  a  small  boat  wltii 
a  rope  to  v. hat  he  thought  was  a  r.ounder- 
Ii'j  trader. 

Ihc  crcv.-  of  the  Intrepid,  laving  on  thi^ 
do- ;v.  slowly  pulled  the  vc-fls  together  with 
the  rope.  I''nt  iiniU  thev  were  reL'urely  along- 
■l.'!e  tiki  Th?  startled  cry,  "Amerlcanosl ' 
ring  out. 

liio  Americans  rtishcd  to  the  aitak.  De- 
catur ar.d  the  f.-ont  detail  R^omfd  the  fp,.r 
dock  and  qtil'kly  routed  the  defend,  rs.  Cif- 
l.is^^e-,  knives,  aiid  plke3  flashed  In  the  Xorth 
.'Vfrlcan  night,  as  the  fierce  '^"ankec.s  carrl^  1 
the  attack  v.-lth  cold  steel 

The  Pf-.i'uideljilii,!  v.as  qoli  hiv  back  In 
.'Vmerlcan  hands.  The  teams  of  sailors  coolly 
went  about  their  a-ssU-ned  tasks  hi  the  near 
darkne-3  In  spite  of  tlie  abvcnce  of  firearms 
In  tl.o  at'aclt.  the  shore  was  aware  of  wha* 
was  going  (,n.  and  tlnic  was  a  precloti.s  com- 
modity. 

Espio.'.lves  In  place,  th.e  VLnkec-  bc-a-, 
setting  Are  to  tiie  PhiUdclpiiia.  The  detallE 
reported  back  to  Decatur,  In  complete  order, 
ntid  the  sailor.-.  leaped  back  to  the  Intrepid. 
Tlie  ropes  v.ere  qvtlckly  cut  and  tlie  Intrejr.d 
began  an  crde-eJ  relrca'.  Th"  greatest  da;i- 
fer  to  the  brave  sailors  and  llule  ship  was 
th.e  raging  Inferno  th.at  w.is  once  -lie  protid 
Amerl-art  frigate,   tho  Philadriphia. 

The  .Siren's  sniall  b.mt  which  had  been 
it^ed  to  transport  the  thlr'y  sailors  to  the 
Decatur  began  towing  the  Intrepid.  Soon  the 
Intrepid  was  clear  of  the  deadly  towclivg 
names.  After  r.-capln;t  tha'  datigf  r,  no  oi.c  on 
the  Intrepid  was  worried  aboit  the  rcjar  cf 
the  harbor  guns  that  were  bla/lng  away  el 
thc.m. 

The  daring  art  \>. as  completed.  The  Siren 
Joined  the  Intrepid  and  escorted  her  out  of 
the  harbor  to  eafcty.  Perhaps  the  mof., 
ama.'lng  feature  cf  the  entire  nilBf.lon  was 
tha'  Decatur  and  lils  men  had  sailed  Into 
the  enemy  hartj-.r,  captured  their  prize  hc- 
ztP'ttii  the  gun;  of  the  liarbur,   routed   the 
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enemy  crew,  destroyed  their  prize  and  re- 
created— without  tlie  loss  of  a  single  maul 

Although  most  of  the  honor  for  Ui«  heroic 
li  *  went  to  Decatur,  the  charismatic  young 
oHlcer  considered  It  as  merely  the  execution 
of  ills  duty  to  Ills  country. 

In  his  report  to  i'reble  he  gave  much  of 
•Jie  credit  to  his  oflicers  and  men.  He  wrote 
Willi  gratitude  about  the  man,  "the  brave 
fellows  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  whose 
ciiolness  and  intrepidity  was  such,  as  I  trust 
v.ul  e'.er  characterize  tlie  American  Tars." 


•illE     S.\D     STORY     OP     CONGRESS 
AND    AID    FOR    INDOCHINA 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  Washington  Star  editorial  sum- 
marizes the  mood  of  Congress  In  refusing 
continued  defense  aid  for  Cambodia  and 
South  'Vietnam.  This  editorial  deserves 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

|From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.   17,   19751 

Tne   S.^D   Pi'jRY   or    CoNGitris   .\Na  Aid   for 

Indochina 

There  I3  something  terribly  sad  about  the 
apparently  adamant  refusal  of  Congress  to 
vote  fvinds  for  the  continued  defense  of  Cam- 
bodia and  South  'Vietnam.  And  what  la  sad- 
dest of  all  Is  that  so  many  people  are  haUlng 
this  decision  as  a  kind  of  moral  victory  for 
the  forces  of  righteousne.ss  and  liberalism 
la  the  United  States. 

A  great  many  things,  of  course,  contribute 
to  the  prevailing  frame  of  mind.  There  Is  the 
V.  Idespread  dlElllusion  and  revulsion  left  over 
frc::i  the  American  Intervention  in  the  war 
In  Indochina,  which  has  always  focused  Its 
hostility  on  tho  regimes  that  happened  to 
be  in  power  In  Saigon  or  Phnom  Penh.  There 
Is  the  loss  of  faith  In  the  executive  leader- 
ship of  the  nation — enormo'dsly  compounded 
by  the  Watergate  affair— which  makes  virtue 
of  any  congressional  rebellion  against  presi- 
dential authority.  There  is  a  perception  on 
the  part  of  many  Individual  senators  and 
congressmen  on  a  growing  Lsolatlonlst  mood 
In  the  cotuitry,  particularly  when  It  comes  to 
spending  taxpayers'  money  on  what  are 
deemed  to  be  lost  foreign  causes. 

We  are  not  In.sensltlve  either  to  the  argu- 
ments that  apply  to  the  situation  In  Cam- 
bodia, and  no  dotibt  In  the  minds  of  many 
to  Vietnam  as  well.  To  us  as  to  them.  It 
seems  Improbable  that  sending  a  few  more 
!  undreds  of  millions  of  dollars  will  drasti- 
cally Chang©  the  course  of  the  war.  Cambodia, 
In  all  probability.  Is  past  saving;  the  best 
that  can  be  hoped  for  there  Is  some  kind  of 
negotiation  that  might  offer  a  measure  of 
protection  to  the  civilian  population  and  the 
remaining  members  of  the  government  armed 
force.:;.  South  Vietnam.  It  would  seem,  U 
still  In  a  position  to  defend  itself  and  sur- 
vive as  a  free  nation.  But  the  effort  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  In  tho  way  of  Ameri- 
can support  than  the  Congress — and  perhaps 
th?  .American  people  as  well — are  willing  at 
this  point  to  supply. 

The  general  feeling  Is  quite  simply:  What's 
the  use  of  going  on?  Some  of  course  have 
lonct  been  committed  to  the  Inevitability  of 
a  deUat  In  Indochina  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  deluge.  For  others,  the  motiva- 
tion la  not  wholly  Ignoble — In  their  view, 
cutting  off  aid  to  our  allies  Is  something  like 
cutthig  off  oxygen  to  a  dying  patient,  to  spare 
these  long-suffering  people  more  agony.  We 
have  talked  ourselves  Into  the  idea  that,  in 
stipplying  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  with  the 
mean.s  of  defending  themselves,  It  is  we  who 
have  Instigated  and  perpetuated  the  war 
and  It  Is  our  obligation  to  end  It,  "Are  you 


asking  for  surrender,  then,  Mr.  Fraser?"  asked 
Robert  S.  Ingersoll,  undersecretary  of  state, 
at  a  critical  meeting  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  "Yes,"  replied  the  con- 
gressman from  3>Ilnnesota,  "under  controlled 
circumstances,  to  minimize  the  los.s  of  life." 

In  our  view,  this  oddly  ethnocentric  con- 
cept of  the  Indochina  War  Is  one  of  the  more 
grotesque  historical  concepts.  One  way  or 
another — with  or  without  outside  help  and 
regardless  of  Ideological  differences — the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  have 
been  struggling  for  tlielr  freedom  and  na- 
tional Identity,  not  Just  for  year.s,  but  for 
centuries.  For  most  of  the  world's  history. 
It  ha.s  been  considered  a  brave  and  uoblo 
thing  for  a  people  to  fight  to  preserve  their 
liberty.  And  one  way  or  anotlier.  the  fight  will 
surely  go  on  In  a  war  which  we  did  nothing 
to  start  and  In  which  we  have  no  right  to 
Impose  a  decision. 

■yet  It  Is  sad  beyond  words  to  he.ir  an 
American  congressman  vote  witli  such  evi- 
dent conviction  and  self-satisfaction  for  sur- 
render and  defeat.  For  make  no  mistake 
about  It,  It  Ls  the  United  States — not  the 
people  of  Cambodia  or  Vietnam — which  will 
bo  performing  the  act  of  surrender.  Tlio 
world  will  draw  the  appropriate  conclusions 
about  the  rellablUty  of  this  country  as  an 
ally.  And  If  this  Is  bowing  to  some  kind 
of  "wave  of  the  future,"  the  future  of  this 
country — and  of  the  world — will  be  very  sad 
li.deed. 


SHOCK  TRAUMA 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  today  had  an  account 
of  the  work  being  done  at  the  shock 
trauma  unit  at  University  Hospital  in 
Baltimore,  which  has  led  the  way  In  at- 
tacking what  Is  the  third  major  cause 
of  death  among  adults.  As  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
supported  Increased  funding  for  such  ef- 
forts nationwide,  and  I  present  the  story 
of  this  unit  as  demonstrating  the  need 
and  the  value  accruing  to  a  national  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  In  Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  24,  1975) 

Martlakd's  Shock  Trauma  Unit  GtriS  Cvlt 

TIM  Worst  Cases 

(By  B.D.  Colen) 

Baltimore. — 5:38  p.m.  on  a  Friday:  Dr. 
Ernest  Hlpollto  runs  beside  the  stretcher 
swiftly  rolling  down  a  hospital  corridor.  He 
feeds  oxygen  Into  the  patient's  lungs  as  ad- 
mitting nurse  Peggy  Palmer,  riding  astride 
the  badly  mangled  youth,  repeatedly  throws 
all  her  weight  onto  his  chest. 

5:39:  The  automatic  doors  swing  open  a. id 
the  ambulance  attendant ,  running  In  a 
crouch,  rushes  the  young  man  Into  the  ad- 
mitting area  of  the  Maryland  Institute  for 
Emergency  Medicine — the  shock  trauma 
unit — which  some  doctors  call  the  most  so- 
phisticated emergency  care  faculty  In  tho 
nation. 

Unlike  the  usual  hospital  emergency  roo.ni. 
there  are  no  patients  with  sprained  ankles 
or  cut  fingers  sitting,  waiting  for  attention 
here.  There  are  no  staff  members  distracted 
by  walk-In  patients  complaining  of  unlocat- 
able  aches  and  pains. 

This  facility  cares  only  for  Maryland's 
most  serious  Injuries.  The  admitting  area 
examination  table  ts  empty  and  waiting,  cov- 
ered with  a  fresh,  white  sheet.  Nineteen  bot- 
tles of  plasma — more,  for  example  than  are 
used  In  all  areas  cf  Washington's  George 
Washington  University  Medic*!  Center  In 
two  normal  days — are  banging  from  ttand.s. 


with  neodlCo  and  nn:s  hooited  up  a:id  ready 
for  use.  A  monitor  that  will  be  used  to  wa'.ch 
the  man's  heart  rate  and  blood  flow  Is  al- 
ready running,  as  it  Is  day  and  night,  and 
needs  only  to  be  attached  to  the  patient. 

Funded  by  the  state  at  an  annual  cost  cf 
15.2  million,  the  shock  trauma  unit  Is  serv- 
iced by  the  Manland  State  Police  Medcvac 
helicopter  system,  which  brings  In  serlous'.y 
Injured  patients  from  all  over  the  state  a:.d 
the  border  areas  of  contlguotas  stp.tes. 
Patients  are  brought  to  this  unit  only  If  It 
Ls  believed  they  can:irjt  be  saved  cLscwhere. 

5:40:  Blood  spattcr.s  on  the  fio^r  as  tho 
patlcr.t  i.s  placed  on  the  tabic.  A  physician's 
a:s;:U,ta;;t  quickly  ctit.s  0.7  the  young  mant 
clothes  as  nursea  un-.vrap  the  packages  cf 
t'erlll.:cd  instruments — always  lu  readlnei^s — 
which  will  be  Uaod  In  tho  attempt  to  .=avo 
I'.ie  man. 

Doctors  ImmediatEiy  attach  the  man  'j  a 
respirator,  which  wUl  breathe  for  him.  Tr.'^ 
leads  from  var!oi;s  mcntt.Drs  are  faEtcneJ 
•o  his  body. 

"V.e're  get';:",g  a  f.at  lln.e  (Indicating  it.i 
heart  action),"  say.s  one  of  tlie  nv.rscs,  at'.d 
Miss  Palmer,  who  Is  pumping  tl.e  man's 
chest,  performing  an  external  heart  massage, 
pauses  long  enough  to  lock  at  the  screen. 
Her  lio.splt.il-plnk  pants  at;d  tcp  are  cov- 
ered with  patterns  cf  s-.viftly  drying  blood. 

A  surgical  resident  make.'^.  an  l:iclslo:i  In 
the  yov.ng  man's  groin,  and  lines  are  Inserted 
'Llierc  and  lu  two  other  parts  of  his  body  to 
pump  massive  quantities  of  blood  Into  the 
patient. 

Another  st.rgeon  has  already  begun  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  a  saline  solution  Is  pumped 
into  the  man's  abdominal  cavity  and  Is  then 
allowed  to  drain  out.  If  the  fluid  turns  pink 
the  patient  Is,  in  all  llkelUiood,  bleeding  In- 
ternally. The  fluid  turns  pink. 

Seventeen  minutes  earlier  tl;e  Vjuiig  man 
was  lying  by  a  roadside  36  miles  a'A'ay  In 
the  northea.5tern  corner  of  Harford  County, 
following  an  accident  In  whl^h  1.1*  car  '.v^vs 
crushed  by  a  tractor  trailer. 

Wlien  one  of  the  four  Maryland  State 
Police  Medevac  l:ellcopters  picked  him  up. 
he  was  in  profound  shock.  In  a  coma  He 
was  not  breathing,  and  had  no  pulse. 

During  the  12-mlnute  flight  to  Baltimore 
a  highly  trained  police  medic  cleared  the 
patient's  throat,  attempted  to  revl\e  hl.m  a::d 
gave  him  external  heart  massage. 

In  almost  any  other  facility  In  tlie  cour.try, 
the  young  man.  bleeding  from  both  ear', 
with  an  arm,  leg.  and  Jaw  fractured.  Internal 
bleeding  chest  Injuries  and  In  an  unconsci- 
ous, pulseless  state,  would  have  beeu  con- 
sidered— DOA^-dead  on  arrival. 

But  It  Id  not  until  after  15  minutes  cf  work 
by  a  specially  trained  team  of  surgectis. 
nurses,  a  physician's  assistant  and  an  anes- 
theslologtst.  that  a  nurse  walks  over  to  r:i 
in'ercome  p-ashes  the  "talk  '  button  and  says: 

"Upstairs?  5:55,  know  what  I  niean?" 

"O.K.,"  replies  tiie  clerk  in  the  fourth 
floor  critical  care  unit,  wlio  knows  she  Is  be- 
ing told  the  patient  officially  died  at  5  55 
p.m.  There  is  no  need  to  say  more.  "We  11  ge* 
you  a  name  In  a  ml.nute,"  says  the  ntirse 
In  the  admitting  are.i.  Up  to  this  point,  i.j 
one  knew  wiiom  they  were  trying  to  save. 
Unlike  most  liospltal  emergency  rooms  r.  ■> 
questions  had  been  asked  about  Insuran -e 
before  treatment  began.  There  were  n-> 
questions  about  occupation  cr  residence. 
Ihcre  were  no  questions  akKut  tlie  patient's 
mother's  maiden  name.  He  was  simply  as- 
signed a  "John  Doe  '  number.  Tiiose  ques- 
tions couid  come  later. 

Death  in  the  shock  tratima  unit  is  a  ecm- 
mon  enough  occurrence  but  •■.access,  rather 
tiian  failure.  Is  the  rule. 

According  to  Dr.  WlUlam  Gill,  clinical  di- 
rector of  the  state-funded  facility  which  is 
located  In  University  Hospital,  83  per  cent 
of  aU  persons  picked  up  by  the  helicopters 
survive,  "and  that  statistic  Includes  the 
DOAs, "  tald  0111.  Those  who  are  dead  are 
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transported  anvway  becaii^^e  the  trooper  tntiy 
not  declare  tiiem  so. 

•You  can  o:ily  eue  =  =  .  "  Gill  frald.  'but  I 
would  think  that  In  an  ordinary  (hospital 
emert't-ncy  roomi,  halt  of  our  survivors 
would  not  survive. 

The  reason,  he  say?.  U  thut  the  u~ual 
hospital  lack?  a  'dedicated  area.  If  you  have 
n  delay  for  any  reason,  even  to  find  an  empty 
operating   room,    youve    had    It."   said   Giil 

■It's  not  the  gadi;etry.  It's  havhig  enough 
people  and  havin^;  them  aroMi.ci  the  clock 
8 'id  having  senior  people." 

Every  day  and  nwlit  of  the  week  the  unit 
is  fully  s'.aiTed  by  at  least  one  team  coii- 
si.-!tii.g  of  a  senior  general  surj^eon,  a  ten- 
era!  surgery  rebid«^nt.  a  neuromrgeiy  resi- 
dent, iin  anesthesi'.-log..*.  several  physician's 
aj^-ib.tant5.  x-ray  technU Ujtis.  an  admltti:ig 
nurse,  and  several  operating  room  nurses. 
Tliere  are  also  about  a  half  do?en  care  areas, 
where  the  patients  are  kept  foUovflng  their 
adini>3ion  and  sur(.ery. 

■'We  can  have  t-.vo  more  tein\s  In  In  10 
to  lo  minutes.  '  s;.:d  Oil!,  'and  ■fte  have  one 
.senior  s;a2  man."  .such  as  GUI.  or  another 
surgeon  or  anesthesiologist  with  years  of  e.\- 
periei-.ce  "on  call  each  week.  We  rarely  do 
telephone  consultjtlon';  If  there's  any  q\;cs- 
tion   we  come  In  " 

In  addition  to  Its  own  staff,  the  tmit 
calls  on  the  services  of  specialists  In  Untver- 
^tty  Hospital,  who  are  nsiiallv  no  more  tha'^. 
10  n'.im-.tes  from  the  tuilt  These  specialists 
include  neurosurgeons,  orhopedic  siirgeor.s, 
heart  siirBeor.5.  thorac.c  i chest)  surgeons 
ind  plastic  surk-eons 

The  shock  trauma  unit  also  has  l!?  ov.tj 
small  blood  bank,  x-ray  department,  labora- 
tory for  processing  tests  and  tv.o  operating 
rooms  immediately  adjacent  to  the  admit- 
ting area. 

■•When  I  came  here  In  1972.  "ac  didn't  h;;'.e 
our  o'An  operating  rooms. "'  said  GUI.  "We 
t:-ed  the  hospital  operating  rooms.  In  an 
eight-month  period.  15  patients  died  as  they 
•Aere  -A-heeled  the  equivalent  of  three  block.') 
throuL'h  the  ho.':pltaI  That  got  things  mov- 
ing ■■  and  the  unit  got  Its  operating;  room.? 

The  fact  that  doctors  kno-.v  the  re.sults  of 
blood  tests  I5  minutes  after  the  blood  is 
taken  from  the  patient  may  not  sor.nd  im- 
portant. However,  said  nuri«  Rosle  Par-ra!e: 
■  Working  in  an  emergency  room  (in  anotiier 
hc^pital).  I've  seen  patients  die  waiting  for 
t^i*  results  '■ 

The  ••child  '  of  Dr  R  Adams  Cowley,  the 
shock  trauma  unit  wa^^  established  Iii  19G1 
as  a  t'*o-bed  facility,  prixnarily  devoted  to 
research. 

TTie  unit's  goal  then,  as  it  i=  now.  v.as  the 
E".idy  of  the  efTec's  of  traum.a  lanv  severe 
phvslcal  injury)  end  shock  (that  bodily  state 
caused  by  rapid  loss  of  blood  or  lack  of 
oxygen  to  the  body's  organs  i  on  the  human 
system. 

The  facility  now  has  tvo  admitting 
area-,  t^^-o  operating  rooms  (which  con- 
tain the  tools  of  virtitallv  all  the  surgical 
trades),  a  12-bed  critical  care  area,  a  14-bed 
intensive  care  area  (like  that  in  most  urban 
hospitals),  a  smaller  recovery  area  and  re- 
search areas,  all  of  which  are  used  to  treat 
1  000  to  1.200  patients  a  vear 

.Such  care  do<-s  not  con.e  cheap  According 
to  Gill  the  a". erage  charge  for  a  patient  In 
the  critical  care  area  Is  $600  a  day.  However, 
If  the  patient  h:ts  neither  the  insuratice  nor 
the  private  means  to  pay  the  bills— which 
have  totaled  as  much  as  J20.0<j';  to  $30,000 — 
tiie  state  pi'. ks  up  the  tab. 

Juit  a  week  ago.  when  The  weather  v.us 
still  told,  the  urilfs  critical  care  area  had 
three  emp'y  beds.  Yesterday,  after  .several 
mild  spring  days  and  a  severe  weekend  of 
a/jcidents,  the  beds  are  a;i  filled. 

In  the  warm  months,  when  the  road,  are 
tiled  wl:h  motorcyclist*.  Jov-rlders  and 
drunks,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  care- 
less boaters  u.'.d  s'jvimmers  many  m'jre  acci- 
dent victims  are  rushed  to  the  unit. 


TliCoC  patients  are  watched  more  carefully 
perhaps  in  the  critical  care  area  than  they 
will  be  watched  at  any  other  time  in  their 
lives. 

Besides  havUig  numerous  monitors  at  each 
bedside,  the  nurse  sitting  on  the  raised  plat- 
form—not unlike  the  bridge  of  a  ship — in 
mid  room,  has  equipment  to  monitor  the 
pulse,  blood  flow,  brain  waves,  blood  gases, 
and  other  functions  of  any  patient. 

"It's  like  the  arm\,"  said  laboratory  'ech- 
iilci.^.n  Louis  Solomon,  as  he  sat  in  the  critical 
area  on  a  recent  exenlng.  "Except  instead  of 
seeing  shell  (crxused  trauma),  here  you  see 
70-mi!e-per-hour  trauma.  Eveiituallv,  they're 
going  to  have  to  have  these  units  ail  over  the 
country." 

The  doctor-  u'lr-os  and  bacl-.-up  personnel 
of  tlie  shock  trauma  unit  appear  to  be  of  a 
special  breed.  Most  nurses  a^e  in  and  out  of 
the  ttnit  wl'hin  a  year,  un.ible  to  bear  the 
tension  and  pace  any  longer. 

For  those  who  stay,  however,  the  pace,  and 
serioiisnesj  of  the  v.ork,  are  major  attrac- 
tions. 

■  This  Is  the  only  place  like  h  In  the  world," 
s  tid  Susie  Ptucrbaugh,  one  of  the  operating 
room  nurses.  "1  ve  worked  In  (operating 
rooms)  a  long  time.  This  Is  unpredictable. 
You  don't  come  to  \VorU  c'lpecting  to  do  an 
eye  operation  and  tvvo  hernias," 

"It's  challenging."  said  adnii'tlng  nurse 
Poi^t'V  Palmer.  ••Voti're  constantly  learning. 
We  had  eight  patients  in  two  and  a  half 
hours  oiie  night.  I  was  exlia'is'ed  for  three 
days,  but  It  makes  \ou  feel  cood." 

There  was  one  patient,  remembers  Miss 
Palmer,  who  had  been  shot,  and  who  had 
bled  out  so  completely  that  his  hear;  had 
collapsed 

'They  pumped  plasma  atid  blood  Into  him 
and  that  boy  (eventually)  walked  out  of 
here.  He  had  a  party  for  all  the  nurses.  It 
makes  it  really  worthwhile  to  think  he  had 
completely  bled  to  death,  and  then  walked 
otit  with  his  family,  '  said  Miss  Palmer. 

On  quiet  nights — and  there  are  many,  even 
though  the  unit  handles  more  than  l,n0O 
admis.-ions  a  year — the  admitting  area  nurses 
gather  in  the  "lounge''  off  the  operating 
room,  where  the  coffee  Is  strong  and  the  con- 
versation often  stronger. 

Among  the  prime  topics  of  work-related 
coii-.ersatioiis  are  drunks  and  motorcyclists 

The  ntirses  all  have  horror  .stories  about 
both  groups:  like  the  motorcycli.sts-trattsfer 
patient  from  a  Washington  ho.spltal  whose 
leg  was  torn  off  and  Jammed  under  his  arm, 
or  the  man  whose  car  rammc-d  aiiutlier  auto 
head-on,  killing  several  persons,  who  was 
practically  U!iii:jured  and  w^as  so  drunk  he 
didn't  know  where  or  who  he  was. 

There  are  several  e,\-motorcyclc  riders 
among  the  iiurses,  but  most  give  up  tl.e 
hobby  after  beginiilng  work  In  the  unit 

•'I  love  motorcycles,  too,''  says  nurse  Vir- 
ginia Day,"  but  once  I  started  worklii? 
here  .  .  ."  She  pauses  "I  see  one  and  I  say. 
'Fool,  you're  going  to  see  me  in  shock 
trauma  '  " 

Nurse  Karen  Witz  says,  "One  tiling  that 
really  bothers  me  here  Is  the  drunks."  "I 
never  really  knew  what  a  drunk  driver  was 
until  I  came  here.  Now  I  know:  a  drunk 
driver  Is  a  killer— drunk  drhers  are  legal 
killers." 

One  of  the  shock  tranm.a  unit's  medical 
Innovations  has  been  its  u.se  of  abdominal 
lavage,  or  the  so-called  "belly  tap," 

"Because  people  can't  see  blood  (if  a  pa- 
tient Is  bleeding  IntoniaUy),  they  lend  not 
to  think  of  a  case  ol  heinorrlia;.'ic  shock 
(caused  by  lo.ss  of  blood). "  GUI  said. 

But  in  the  unit,  virtually  every  admls.^lon 
from  the  scene  of  an  accldei:t-or  shooting 
(-r  stabbii:g^ls  checked  for  Internal  bleed- 
ing And  tl.e  control  of  Internal  bleeding, 
t.hrough  immedllae  aurgi-ry  ha.s  saved  the 
lives  of  countles-s  patients.  GUI  said 

Trauma  l.s  no-*  the  No.  3  killer  In  Ainoiica, 
behind  oi:Iy  cancer  and  heart  disease,  causing 


117.000  deatlis  In  1973.  It  is  a  problem  thtit 
primarily  afflicts  the  young.  Nationally  it 
peaks  at  age  37,  The  average  age  of  the  unit's 
patients  is  27. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  pa'ients.  Gill  saUl, 
are  the  victims  of  auto  accidents.  And  'Ivall 
of  our  patients  have  alcohol  in  their  blood  ' 
About  a  qtiarter  of  those  patients  arc  legaV.', 
drunk  at  tiie  time  they  cnior  the  luiit.  he 
said. 

Gill  is  a  leading  proponent  of  the  devel- 
ment  of  the  medical  specialty  of  traumatol- 
o-'v.  We  feel  there  should  be  .■%  class  of  sur- 
t-'con  who  can  perform  any  t\pe  of  surgery 
In  a  lifesaving  situation 

T'.venty-five  years  ayo  it  was  decided  there 
should  be  a  bo.^l•d  specialty  (examination) 
In  trauma  But  because  nnbodv  could  decide 
wiio  would  be  the  parent  board — the  general 
surgeons,  the  orthoi)cctic  sur;_-cons.  th.e  neuro- 
surgeons— it  h.'isn't   bee.n  done  yet. 

6:18  p.m,:  Tv.cntv-lhree  minutes  have 
pai,sed  since  (lie  first  patient  of  the  after- 
iiocn  died.  His  ixjdy  still  lies  on  th.e  admit- 
ting table  covered  u  ith  a  sheet.  Ti'.e  floor 
13  still  bloody. 

A  voice  from  the  fourth  floor  is  heard  over 
fne  speaker.  The  yellow  phone,  a  direct  line 
to  the  state  police  helicopter  service  h.ts 
lung:  '•Aduiission  In  15  minute-  " 

Tliere  Is  no  panic.  Just  practiced  speed. 

Aflss  Palmer,  chief  admit  ting  iturse  for  tlie 
shift,  grabs  the  lar^to  attache  case  filled  wii'.i 
the  tools  of  her  trade— tubes  to  help  the  pa- 
tient breathe,  plasma,  intravcnmis  lines  and 
needles,  scalpels — and  run-  out  of  the  admit- 
ting area  on  feet  shod  in  comfortable  shoe-i 
stained  ■aith  the  biood  of  earlier  admisoioii.^, 

6:25:  Mi.^s  Palmer  has  rur,  a  cjuartcr  of  a 
mile  through  the  ho:spltal  and  down  a  cl'y 
street.  She  stands  on  the  roof  of  a  nc:ir')7 
eight-story  parking  !:arai:e.  Her  anas  are 
'.vr.iuped  about  her  body  lor  warmth  as  she 
.scans  the  steel  gray  ^hlrlh  sky  fur  a  sign  of 
tne  helicopter. 

6:28:  First  a  speck  on  the  northwestern 
hurizon.  then  a  wliirring  roar  and  a  ru^h  o: 
wind,  the  BeU,Jet  Ranger  Imids  like  a  hum- 
mingbird on  the  lar,;e  red  c!■o^s  at  center 
roof. 

6:28:30:  Before  the  eiijiine  has  stopped. 
Miss  Palmer  and  the  members  uf  the  admit- 
ting team  have  removed  the  fmtlcnt.  a  20- 
year-old  woman  injured  in  an  auto  accident 
near  Frederick  less  than  20  minutes  eailU-r 
from  the  helicopter  and  have  Inserted  lines 
for  pla=:nia  and  arc  massii,!,'ing  her  che~t.  Her 
condition  is  as  "oad  as  that  of  the  voung  man 

6.:<8:  One  of  the  two  Baltimore  lire  depart- 
ment ambuUmces  assigned  to  the  unit  pu!!; 
onto  the  roof.  1  he  ambulances  are  tisual'.y 
•A'alling  when  tlie  chopper  arrives.  This  time 
tl'ere  w:ls  a  delay  in  rclnyuig  tlie  me.ssagd 
t'l  the  anibuiiiMct', 

The  anib'.ilance,  v. ith  patient  and  irfturn;* 
team  aboard,  screams  down  througii  the  gar- 
a[,-e  to  the  ctnergcncy  entrance  of  the  hos- 
pital, where  the  patient  Is  ni-lied  along  ft 
red  line  through  basement  hallways.  Into  a 
waiting  elevator,  and  wp  to  the  first  floor 
admitting  area. 

6:45:  Again  woik  begins,  Tneie  is  much 
activity,  little  noise. 

"Are  you  pumping  (on  the  heart  i"  a  doc- 
tor ask.s  Miss  Palmer  as  he  Liied  lo  ix-ad  the 
heart  monitor. 

"Yes,"  slie  replies,  heaving  her  weight  oiilo 
the  woman's  che-.t. 

"Stop  for  a  second,"  .'av-  tlie  doctor, 

"A  sei  <ii:d  '.  all  you  !.;et,'  Mi-s  Palmer  re- 
plies. 

But  again,  tac  race  is  lo-t.  The  ",voman  Is 
dead,  was  dead  when  she  reached  the  unit, 
and  llie  doctor.-:  give  up. 

It  Is  shortly  after  8  pm  An  operating 
room  technician  has  Just  finished  signing  the 
two  bodies  o. er  to  two  Baltimore  morgue 
af'eiuiants. 

Ho  walks  into  the  nurses'  lounge  near  th.e 
operating  room,  .slowly  shaking  his  head,  and 
tells  those  111  the  room:   "You  know  It's  a 
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bad    ni^ht    when    the    morjj'ae    says    'thank 
voii.'  " 


Medic.m.  UNir's  Pace  Picks  Up  in  Spring 

During  tiie  late  fall  and  winter  nights, 
I  lie  Shock  Trauma  Unit  can  be  the  kind  of 
(I'.uei  place  where  hours  are  spent  drinking 
ci'ffcp,  reading  newspapers  and  folding  and 
reioldine  hospital  gowns. 

Bur  at  the  first  sign  of  spring,  when  the 
(!:,ys  are  warm  and  travelers  take  to  the 
r.).id^.  all  that  changes,  and  this  year,  that 
cliange  occurred  over  this  pa-^t  weekend. 

Tlie  lirst  admission  of  the  weekend  oc- 
ctirrcd  at  12:20  am  Friday,  and  by  3:30  a.m. 
v^■^terday,  15  other  patients  had  been  ad- 
mitted, seven  of  them  coming  In  between 
T  p  111.  Friday  and  7:25  a.m.  Saturday. 

Tiilrteen  of  the  patients  were  Injured  in 
ftttto  accident^,  one  In  a  motorcycle  accident, 
(•.:.e  was  shot  In  the  head  and  one  was  a 
transfer  patient  from  Kentucky  Buffering 
from  gangrene.  All  were  alive  last  n!?ht. 


THE   UNTAPPED  MINERAL  WEALTH 
OF  THE  SEA  BOTTOMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
.\merican  Legion  magazine  for  March 
1975  i.s  an  article  by  Harvey  Ardman  en- 
h'J.ed  -'Tlie  Untapped  Mineral  Wealth 
Oi  the  Sea  Bottoms."  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  article  to  everj-one.  I  ask 
i;r,animous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
ii:  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V.  a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a5  follows: 

Tr::    UN'T.^rrED    IfiNrit.^L    WcM-Tii     or    iiii: 
Sf\  Bottoms  1 

( By  Harvey  Ardman  1        | 

This  Is  the  verv  special  story  of  a  group 
cf  minerals  that  are  vitally  Important  to 
•iie  United  States  and  every  other  nation. 
What  is  special  is  that  enormous  untapped 
Cj'.iantitics  of  these  minerals  e.xist  in  a  self- 
rene-.ving  sotirce  beneath  the  sea.  while  at- 
tempts to  harvest  them  are  bogged  down  In 
mternalional  bickering  and  Indecision. 

They  are  found  in  nodules."  millions  of 
tiicm  about  as  big  as  your  first  and  smaller, 
at  the  tX)itom  of  tlic  sea.  The  are  commonly 
ciiled  "manganese  nodules"  because  they 
contain  so  much  manganese.  But  they  also 
contain  important  amounts  of  copper,  nickel 
and  cobalt,  as  well  as  other  valuable 
minerals. 

So  far  as  Is  known,  tho  nodules  Just  grow 
ty  gathering  In  minerals  that  find  their  way 
hr.o  solution  In  water.  In  a  sort  of  natural 
cciieotlng  and  recycling  process. 

Oil  June  17,  last  year,  the  Importance  of 
•I'.e-e  nodules  as  strategic  materials  for  the 
United  States,  If  not  the  whole  earth.  t\as 
re.id  Ifiio  the  Congressional  Record  by  Sen. 
Pa:l  J.  Fannin  of  Arizona.  He  put  in  the 
record  an  article  by  retired  Navy  Comman- 
der and  oceanography  expert  Merle  Macbain, 
which  had  originally  appeared  in  tlie  Navy 
Le.igucs  Si'a  Pourr  magazine  in  Feb.  1974. 
Macbain  was  obviously  liek  at  ht.ut  over  in- 
".".ion  in  harvesting  liie  nodules. 

Manganese,  M.ubaiii  pointed  out.  is  the 
ai'ih  most  widely  used  metal  In  tlie  world. 
Mtul  10  the  manufaciiue  of  steel.  When  you 
c.n  do  without  .'teel.  said  Mac'oain,  you  can 
do  witliout  niu:ig..ne..e.  'Ihe  only  manganese 
produced  In  the  Unlied  States  is  of  low 
q'^ialuy.  In  1970,  we  Import  *G6  million 
which  was  85.7  of  all  we  used  and  100  of 
the  high  Ciuality  mangune-e  we  used. 

Nickel,  Macbain  noted.  Is  necessary  to  the 
i'.;anufacture  of  stainless  steel  and  many 
other  i'cms,  from  coins  to  rechargeable  bat- 
teries. "In  1970,"  he  noted,  "'the  United 
otates  Imported  MO  per  cent  of  i'-  high-grade 


nickel  consumption  mostly  from  Canada  at 
a  cost  of  $426.5  million." 

Copper,  he  continued,  Is  "second  only  to 
Iron  In  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  uses" 
'While  the  Unl*:ed  States  now  produces  vast 
amounts  of  it,  the  exhatistlon  of  our  high- 
grade  copper  ores  Is  In  sight,  he  said.  There 
is  plenty  more  overseas,  and  we  imported 
6":;,  of  our  copper  at  a  cost  of  $71  million  in 
1970.  Our  dependence  on  overseas  copper  is 
increasing  and  may  be  expected  to  do  so 
indefinitely. 

There  is  no  subsiiitite  for  cobalt,  M.-.cbain 
noted.  It  is  most  Important  "for  tiie  manu- 
facture of  permanent  magnets.  Without  it 
there  would  be  no  modern  contmuuicaticns 
systems.  It  is  alao  used  In  guided  missiles. 
Jet  aircraft  engines,  gas  turbmes  and  high- 
speed tool  steels."  In  1S70,  he  said,  we  im- 
ported 92.V  of  our  cobalt  at  a  cost  of  $26.5 
million.  Principal  sources  of  cobalt  ores  are 
Zaire  (the  old  Belgian  Congo),  Zambia  and 
Morocco,  though  there  are  billions  of  toiLs 
of  it  In  the  underseas  nodules. 

The  nodules  m  the  oceans  coniainai.: 
these  and  other  minerals  ia  vast  quantities 
were  first  discovered  by  the  Bri'ash  ocean- 
ography ship  HMS  Challenger  durtag  its 
1873-1876  world  cruise.  It  dragged  up  nodules 
from  the  floors  of  three  major  oceans  at 
depths  of  from  5,000  to  20,000  feet.  In  Brit- 
ain, they  weren't  eveia  analyzed,  but 
stored  and  forgotten  in  the  Britisli  Museum 

Over  the  next  70  years,  nodules  were  found 
in  almost  every  large  body  of  water,  freuli  or 
salt,  from  the  Scottish  lochs  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan, throughout  every  ocean,  except  in  the 
deep  trenches  of  the  Pacific  and  on  the 
shallow  continental  shelves.  The  main  supply 
Is  the  oceans,  and  most  of  It  Is  In  no-man's- 
land  beyond  the  presently  established  limits 
of  any  nation's  sovereignity.  Though  sparse 
in  some  seas,  In  other  areas  nodules  prac- 
tically carpet  the  bottom.  One  lush  field  runs 
from  Mexico,  past  Hawaii,  to  tlie  Marshall 
Islands.  Here,  nodules  occur  in  densities  of 
two  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  Another  rich 
concentration  Is  centered  on  the  Tuamofa 
Archipelago  in  the  South  Pacific.  And  hi  tlie 
Atlantic,  there's  a  heavj'  concentration  o:i 
the  Blake  Plateau,  off  the  U.S.  East  Coast. 

Acording  to  Dr.  Prank  Mannheim,  of  tlie 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institute,  abou: 
a  qtiarter  of  the  deep  ocean  is  littered  ■ulth 
nodules.  "Some  parts  of  the  Pacific  floor  arc 
literally  pared  with  them,"  he  adds. 

Dr.  John  L.  Mero  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  value  of  the  nodule  deposits  in  ttud- 
lea  he  published  In  1952.  In  the  next  13 
years  he  undertook  many  voyages  on  behalf 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
to  further  evaluate  their  value  and  figure 
how  to  mine  them. 

His  1965  book,  "The  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  Sea,"  was  a  sclentlnc  sensatioti  and 
cau.sed  several  giant  mining  firms  here  and 
ainoad  to  uivestiagte  deep-sea  mining. 

Dr.  Mero  estimated  that  the  Pacific  ncii- 
ules  alone  contain  358  billion  tons  of  man- 
ganese, 207  billion  tons  of  Iron.  43  billion 
tons  of  aluminum,  8  billion  tons  of  copper,  a 
similar  amount  of  nickel,  almost  10  billion 
tons  of  titanium,  25  bllllou  tons  of  mag- 
nesium, more  than  5  billion  tor-s  of  cobalt 
and  sizable,  though  smaller,  amounts  of 
several  other  important  metals. 

"Assuming  that  only  10  '  of  the  nodule 
deposits  prove  economic  '^o  mine."  Dr.  Mero 
write."!, '".  .  .  there  are  ,  ,  ,  sufhcient  supplies 
of  many  metals  ...  to  last  for  thou-sands  of 
\ears  at  our  pre=ent  rates  of  consumption." 

"In  many  cases."  Dr.  Mero  said,  "the  ele- 
ments are  accumulating  In  nodule  from  fast- 
er than  we  could  con.sume  them  .  .  .  three 
times  as  fast  in  the  case  of  mangane.je.  four 
times  in  the  case  of  cobalt  and  Just  as  fast 
in  the  case  of  nickel."  Thi.s  presents  "  .  . 
the  very  interesting  situatlcwn  of  working  de- 
poslt.s  that  grow  faster  than  they  caii  te 
i;ii:ied." 


While  'Jii^  gicai  mincr.ii  Teac-ire  €xis;.s  ;:i 
a  self-renewing  form,  tlie  worlds  supply  of 
such  .strategic  niinerais  from  us-aal  sijurccs 
Ls  being  rapidly  dimmished.  Macbain  cited  a 
li'..tle-iead,  722-page  study  of  tliem  by  tiie 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  caiied  "Profes-sionj: 
Paper  820,"  which  said  liia-,  ihe  rate  of  e\- 
hau-5tion  of  nir.r.y  ore  s'applics  places  w.jrid 
civilization     in  Jeopardy.'' 

Xod'ales  are  "ihe  oniy  pcrpeivially  sel:- 
rene-.viiig  treasure  -ince  A"..-;dQ:n  lost  hi^ 
i.inip.  '  siiys  Cominaiider  Macbain. 

None  of  iheu'  wealth  i-,  bei.ig  harve-^ted 
comnicrchilly  today.  Several  large  firms  say 
tiiey  are  ready  to  get  started.  ha;ing  invented 
lar^^e  -■»:ir.s  lo  work  out  the  •.echnica!  prob- 
lems of  p-aliing  the  nodti'.es  up  from  the  se.i 
floor  and  refining  tiie  meials  irom  them.  Tii-? 
llv  hi  the  ointment  is  endless  mternai local 
liaggling  about  who  "own^  '  n'Kiules  i no- 
body does)  and  on  what  ier;ii.s  they  sliouid 
be  iiiuied. 

Certainly  from  our  p.5ini  of  vice.",  ar.d  that 
i,r  many  otiier  nations,  tiie  work  should  pro- 
ceed 'Aiihout  politicaliy  inipc-ed  delay.  This 
IS  also  true  from  the  point  of  v.ew  of  coii-er- 
\aiion,  for  the  nodules  replace  the.'iiselves  (at 
a  rate  of  aboui  15  million  tons  a  year  in  th.? 
Pacific  alone)  'ALiie  the  mines  a.-iiore  winch 
are  being  tapped  for  the  same  minerals  do 
nor.  The  nodules  vary  in  liieir  chemistry  and 
iiiinerai  content  wltli  tlie  iiafjre  of  the  bot- 
tom and  the  water.  The  huge  deposr.s  In  ".i;j 
mid-P.icific  are  among  the  most  p>3:entially 
re'.varding. 

The  consequences  would  be  gra'...'  to  the 
United  States  if  our  present  s-apply  of  anv 
one  e:  these  vual  r.iw  materials  were  sud- 
detily  cut  orf.  If  nev,-  sources  were  r.ot  found 
quickly,  our  factories  would  soon  tiegin  t.j 
sluit  down  and  the  supply  of  finished  prcKl- 
iicts  to  the  marketplace  w.iuld  sfiitter  a:.d 
stop.  Eventually,  our  military  security  would 
be  endangered,  ^lnce  all  of  these  metals  are 
iinponatit  m  arm^;  manufacture. 

Even  if  none  of  our  present  s'lipphers  takes 
a  mind  to  play  the  oil  game  with  miner.ils. 
our  ■.  .■--t  import-  o:  mangaiu-se.  nickel,  cobalt 
and  copper  hurt  us  in  another  way — in  the 
pockctbook.  We  spe::d  more  than  $650  milUoii 
a  year  abroad  to  import  these  materials,  a 
'^ubstairial  contribution  to  our  balauce-of- 
pr.^Tnents  problem. 

According  to  a  recetit  Intcricr  Depar-mcn'. 
report.  Just  three  large  ooean-Soor  nodule 
collecting  operations  could  go  a  lotig  way  to- 
ward  solving  these  problems  They  could  cut 
US,  dependence  en  mangatie-e  Imports  by 
12  ,  r:i  copper  in:p':ir'>;  bv  41  ct!  nickel  im- 
ports by  54  — and  prixlucc  tiiree  times  the 
cobalt  we  now  u^e. 

Ill  some  ways,  notes  Dr  >rero.  deep-;p,\ 
miniiij:  will  be  easier  than  mining  land  de- 
posits. '(At  the  sea  bottom]  we  have  mare- 
rials  available  without  removir.s  anv  over- 
burden, without  the  use  of  explo-ive.*  with- 
out expensive  driHins  operations  "  he  wri'ej 

'  Wit'a  catneras.  the  co.mple'e  d..^pos;':  can 
•le  explored  prior  to  minit:;: — every  ton  of  ore 
cati  be  directly  accounted  for  .  ,  .  There  wi'l 
be  no  drifts  to  drive,  s!iaf*3  to  sitik  or  tov^ti- 
sites  to  constr'.tct. "  Dr.  Mero  sav*  F-.irther- 
more.  he  claims,  abo'at  75  of  the  material 
mined  and  h.andled  will  be  saleable,  in  cc:t- 
tra^t  to  the  2'.  or  .=o  of  the  material  taken 
from  tixlay's  copper  and  nickel  mines.  The 
fexltiles  lack  sulfur,  who.se  pre-*er.ce  in  manv 
dry  la::d  ores  causes  nollutton  problems  dtir- 
itig  retinir.ff 

Engineer^  have  come  ttp  with  two  svs*em- 
for  get'ing  'lie  nodules  itp,  with  dilTerent: 
opinions  about  which  is  best  One  sticks  the 
nodules  up.  vacuum-e'leaner  ^ryle,  from  'he 
ocean  J!ocv.  The  other  scoops  them  up  i:i 
buckets  on  a  continuous  heavy  loop  of  c.tble. 
In  either  ca<e.  one  or  m.cre  "mining  "  ships 
l.^ads  trie  nodule?  onto  barges  or  ships  which 
carry  them  ashore  tor  rerining 

The  refinitig  :^  also  a  jpocial  prob!en-:,  t:--- 
like    any    u-ed    for    ores    mined    from    -.'.o 
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cround  There  U  a  lot  of  speciilRUon  a'loxit 
Just  ho-.v  practical  i or  impractical)  either  tiie 
mining  methods  or  the  refining  popsibUlf ies 
r.iav  be  i,t  present.  Since  those  most  in  the 
know  aren't  talking  very  much,  the  be?t  cUie 
to  the  prospects  is  that  several  American 
cr.mpanles  and  a  number  of  foreign  firms  and 
governments  have  Invested  hundred?  of  niil- 
Uotia  of  dollars  In  exploration  and  technical 
development,  and  >eetn  to  !)e  Tralnine  nt  the 
leash  to  get  to  wori;  on  production.  Some 
of  them  no'v  have  13  years  of  experience. 

HoAiird  HviKiies'  Summa  Corp.  Is  generally 
arknowledged  to  be  leadine  the  pack  Sum- 
mii.s  618-foot.  36.000-ton  ship,  the  Glomor 
E-'plo'cr.  togetlier  wi;h  Its  324-foot  submers- 
ible ore-carrying  baree.  is  believed  ready  and 
able  to  begin  minim;  oporaMons  whenever 
Hughes  gives  the  gc-ahead 

Siimnia  hired  Global  Marli.e.  Inc  wlilcii 
operates  the  deep-sea  drilling  ship  domar 
Cltallrncier  for  the  National  Science  Found.i- 
tion,  to  design  the  Explorer  la,  suctlon-tvpe 
mining  shlpi.  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space 
Co.  (which  ha.5  impreMlve  credentials  In 
underwater  technologvi  designed  the  sub- 
mersible b.irge  and  Us  .suction  mechanism. 
The  G'obar  Explorer  houses  a  hydraulic 
nodule  recoverv  sv-tem  and  perhaps  16.000 
feet  of  16-!n  diameter  steel  pipe.  The  barge 
would  serve  as  an  underwater  stage  in  the 
operation.  The  e.xact  details  are  secret. 

The  Glomar  Eiplo-er  operation  Is  believed 
to  be  designed  to  recover  about  three  million 
tons  of  nodules  a  year.  But,  so  far  ao  is 
known.  Summa  has  not  vet  built  a  plant  to 
process  them  Accordine  to  osie  of  his  com- 
petitors. Hughes  Is  even  considering  a  Joint 
arrangement  In  which  Summa  will  provide 
tlie  nodules  and  others  will  process  them. 

Second  only  to  Summa  In  'erms  of  com- 
niltment  and  technological  capabUltv  is 
Deepsea  Ventures,  Inc  ,  a  Tenneco  subsldiarv 
Deepsea  Iias  spenr.  about  $10  million  on  ocean 
flfx)r  m.nmg  since  19C8.  most  of  it  to  outfit 
an  old  Great  Lakes  freighter,  the  research 
vessel  Prospector,  r.ow  out  of  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

The  Prospector  Is  not  a  mining  ship,  but 
an  exploratory  vessel.  On  its  bridge  Is  the 
latest  electronic  navigation  gear.  In  its  belly 
is  an  enormous  winch,  encirc'.ed  by  25  000 
ftet  of  thick  cable.  At  the  end  of  the  cable: 
a  TV  viewing  system  and  a  sampling  dredge. 
The  Prospector  has  made  dozens  of  30-dav 
fTuiiCs  into  unnamed  regions  of  the  Pacific 
bringing  biitk  tons  of  nodule<?  to  tlie  corn- 
puny  .s  pilot  processing  plant  at  Gloucester 
Point,  Va. 

The   firm  Is  also  reportedlv   developln'^ 

or  hai  de-,e:oped— a  hydraulic  recovery  svs- 
tem  similar  to  Summas  but  less  complicated. 

Deepsea  Ventures  has  publiclv  said  U  can 
go  C'.»nimercia.l  at  anv  time.  "We  have  already 
processed  about  100  ton=5  of  manganese 
i.'Xlules.'  says  James  J.  Victorv,  director  of 
mut^r^als  Mining  and  processing  nodtiles 
ne  says.  •  u,  not  a  tecUrUeal  problem  anv 
more." 

The  third  large  Aniernian  company  In- 
vol-ed  In  deep-sea  mining  is  the  cop;>er 
giant.  Kennecott — manager  and  50"  inter- 
est holder  In  an  international  nodule  devel- 
opment group.  "The  big  :ure  in  maneanese 
nodule'.  Is  copper,-  says  Mame  A  Dubs,  di- 
rector of  the  firms  Ocean  Re-^ources  Depart- 
mvni  But  the  companv  also  Intends  to  go 
afier  nickel,  to  put  riie  'jperaiion  on  a  sound 
tuiunvml  basis. 

Like  Summa  and  Deep^^a  Kennecott  has 
de-.eloped  a  vacuum-cleaner  f.pe  recovery 
k^aUrm.  but  it  Is  gearing  up  f<,r  commercial 
tiiUiu;;.'  more  slowly  than  liie  other  two 
nrins  On  the  other  hand,  it  hxs  already  col- 
Ucted  nodules  from  more  than  3.000  Pacific 
Ofx&li  biles  and  ha-s  proteust-d  more  than 
•ijO  tons  lu  Us  San  Dlefo  lao,.  Sharing  in 
ilie  Kennecott  project  are  Vao  Brlti»li  and 
•ne  Cuiiadian  mining  and  metallurgical 
t:iUL%.  as  well  as  Mitsubishi  of  Tokyo. 

A  Jourth  firm  0^e.in  Re.s-rjj-ces,  Inc    a  25- 
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company  constortUim  headed  bv  D.-  JoV.w 
Mero  himself,  includes  such  American  firm.s 
as  Etiiyl  Corp.  and  Phelps  Dodge,  plus  such 
foreign  outhts  a.s  Socie'f  Le  Nickel  of  Prance, 
and  Nippon  of  Japan. 

Dr.  Mero's  outtit  is  placing  Us  bets  on  a 
continuous  line-bucket  recovery  system  In- 
vented by  a  Japanese  naval  commander.  i;i- 
ste.id  of  a  -suction  system. 

Germany.  Canada,  Australia  and  the  So- 
viet Union  are  also  known  to  be  '^ponding 
large  sums  in  the  field. 

According  to  Merle  Macbaln.  most  authori- 
ties "agree  that  the  United  States  has  a  tech- 
nological lead  both  in  the  svsteni.s  developed 
for  nodule  retrieval  at  great  depth.s  and  m 
the  metallurgical  prcces-ses  fur  reclaiming 
the  ores.  This  lead,  say  -spoltesmen  for  the 
American  companies  involved,  is  a  fragile 
one,  howe-.cr.  and  will  be  lost  to  aggresshe 
foreign  competition  if  not  promptlv  pur- 
sued." i-    -    V 

If  the  only  problems  these  mining  com- 
panies faced  were  technical,  thev  might 
begin  commercial  operations  within  the  year. 
But  the  actual  startup  date  depends  mainly 
on  when — and  If— the  nations  of  the  world 
can  agree  on  laws  governing  ocean  floor  use 

The  recent  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
lu  Caracas  was  supposed  to  prod\ice  an  a:^ree- 
nient,  but  the  158  nations  represented 
couldn't  even  agree  on  a  conunuuique  de- 
scribing their  differences. 

For  now.  the  only  law  in  force  that  might 
be  applied  to  deep-sea  mining  l.s  the  con- 
fusing and  ror.tradictory  Law  of  the  Sea 
formulated  by  representatives  of  88  nations 
of  Geneva  In  1958. 

Actually,  that  contorence  Iciiored  the  deep 
ocean  floor.  But  it  did  agre©  to  a  provision 
dealing  with  the  continental  shelves  that, 
by  Inference,  can  be  applied  to  deeper 
waters. 

The  cor.fertnce  gave  to  each  nation  t!ie 
exclusive  right  to  e.xplore  and  exploit  the 
natural  resources  of  its  continental  shelves. 
Then,  because  some  coastal  nations  don't 
have  true  continental  shelves,  tlie  confer- 
ence wrote  a  new  definition  more  generous 
than  Mother  Nature's. 

According  to  this  definition,  continental 
shelves  couaist  of  'the  sea  bed  and  subsoil 
ocean  floor.  But  it  did  agree  to  a  provision 
of  the  submarine  areas  adjareiit,  to  the 
coast  but  outside  tlie  area  of  the  territorial 
sea,  to  a  depth  of  200  meters  (65C  feet) 
or,  beyond  that,  to  uhere  the  depth  of  the 
superadjacent  uatcrs  admits  o/  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  Tiatiiral  reiourctfi  of  aaid  ureas" 
In  other  words,  a  nation  can  claim  sea  bot- 
tom ri;,'hts  over  whatever  unbroken  stretcli 
of  bottom  It  cm  work,  starting  from  its  own 
shores.  It  can  claim  this  stretch  to  be  the 
"continental  shelf"  over  which  It  has  ex- 
clusive domain,  except  for  fishing  and 
navlyation. 

When  the  law  was  written,  200  meters  was 
the  depth  limit  of  any  ocean-iioor  minin'^ 
operations,  and  its  wording  was  just  a  sop 
to  sea.iide  nations  that  lacked  substantial 
continental  shelves. 

Then  came  sclent iflc  papers  bv  Dr.  Mero 
and  others  describing  the  riches  of  the  ocean 
depths  .Seven  years  after  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, Dr.  Mero's  book  was  published  and 
the  area  beyond  the  true  continental  shelves 
suddenly  became  very  important. 

Since  then,  scientists  and  engineers  have 
extended  the  depth  limit  of  ocean-floor  min- 
ing operations  again  and  again.  Now,  It  Is 
at  leail  theoretically  possible  l<j  recover  min- 
erals  lying  20,OtJO   feet  down. 

If  the  19o8  Geneva  law  la  loliov,ed  liter- 
ally, this  means  eacii  coastal  nation  can  no.v 
consider  that,  I'.s  continental  shelf— and  its 
exclusive  doinuin  over  the  botloii  — e.MeiiU.s 
far  beyond  Us  original  dlmensiona  to  wher- 
ever ocean  depllis  reacli  any  deptli  than  can 
ever  be  worked 

Under  thl.  Interpretation,  If  y.e  <oiilu  /,(,:•;: 


the  ^ea  bottom  for  ores  In  an  unbroken 
stretrh  from  Chesapeake  Bav  eastward  tn 
the  French  coast,  it  would  all  be  ours.  And 
if  France  could  work  ir  the  same  way.  west- 
ward, the  same  bottom  would  be  all  iier.s 

Because  of  the  obviotis  potential  for  trou- 
ble here,  tlie  UN  General  Assemblv  resolv»-a 
In  197X)  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  seabed 
mining  until  a  new  Law  of  the  Sea  could 
be  agreed  upon.  It  also  .sci.s  into  motion 
plans  lor  last  years  Caracas  coiiferciue  and 
otliers  to  follow,  ii  necessary. 

Since  the  ocean  bottom's  "mineral  riciies  a>c 
apparently  nbund.iiit  enouLth  for  all,  ii  mi-ht 
seem  that  the  nations  of  the  world  would 
liave  no  reason  to  contend  for  them.  Nc 
so.  'Ihe  Caracas  conference  heard  a  cacoph- 
ony of  ditrcilng  views  and  interests  each 
strongly  held  and  \igoiously  argued. 

The  mincial-ricli  nations  of  the  world 
most  of  tiioin  non-iiuiustrial  countries  likr 
Zaire,  Zambia.  Morocco  and  Chile,  cited 
studies  proving  deep-.sea  nuniiit,'  would  dra- 
matically icdufc  the  value  of  tlielr  dry  land 
mining  operations.  They  insisted  on  provi- 
sions that  would  artific'inllv  piop  up  prices 
even  in  the  lace  of  cheap,  unliinitea  sun- 
plies.  ' 

The  mineral-using  r.ations.  nialnlv  tiie 
worid'.s  industrial  countries,  cued  otherstud- 
les  .shov.ini,'  that,  berau.^e  of  increa.sed  de- 
mand, a  large  new  suppiv  of  maniranese 
copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel  from  the' ocean 
wouldn't  have  nuuh  of  an  effect  on  world 
prices,  at  least  not  for  decades  1  liey  peti- 
tioned for  unfettered  exploitation  of  the 
ocean  floor. 

The  technuailv-backward  nallons.  parti.-- 
ularly  China  and  Inilia,  argued  that  all  coast- 
al nations  sliould  bo  allowed  to  control  all 
explorat  ion  u  it  hin  joo  miles  o;  their  shores- 
even  if  only  to  hamper  research  bv  oiliers 

Tlio  te'-hnlcally-advanced  nations,  maii.lv 
the  United  States,  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  tlie  other  hand,  pushed  for  un- 
restricted exploration  of  the  o'-eans.  so  tlia' 
the  location  and  extent  of  tiieir  mineral 
resources  could  be  preci-ely  dctenninecl. 

The  dozens  of  .-mall,  underdeveloped  nr»- 
tlons  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Sou'li  America- 
lacking  the  wiierewitlial  l'>  exploit  the  ocean 
bottoms  on  their  own— proclaimed  tiiat  th- 
oceans  were  "the  comniru  herit.i!,.p  ol  man- 
kind '  whose  riclies  mu~t  l)e  Justly  divided 
not  iimply  grabbed  ofi  by  tliose  countne.- 
with  tlie  financial  and  technological 
capacity. 

Tlie.se  countries  called  for  tlie  ireation  ol 
an  International  corporation — dubbed  "The 
Enterprise'-— to  control  deep-sea  mining 
operations  and  disbur•^e  Us  revenues  to  ail 
nations. 

Tlie  Uiutcd  .States  and  other  nations  with 
mining  pofemial  have  stated  tlieir  willing- 
ness to  sliare  some  revenues,  but  they  op- 
posed "The  Enterprise."  holding  u  might 
be  used  to  .'iifle  ocean  markets  in  order  to 
luiilntain  the  status  (uio  oi  nilnes  ashore 
But  the  uuderdevtinpfd  nations  distrus* 
and  resent  the  United  Slates,  fearing  that 
firm.s  such  us  Summa  or  Deepsea  Ventures 
will  begin  mining  operations  before  anv  in- 
ternational a^ireemeiit  is  sittned— tiierebv 
making  .such  an  agreement  impossible  and 
qiia-shlng  all  chances  of  .sca-mine  revenue- 
sliaruig  on  an  International  scale 

This  prospect  so  angers  these  nations  that 
they've  warned  that  any  unilateral  action 
by  Amernan  linns  (or  others)  could  cause 
counter-yioves.  sucli  as  I  lie  re-.trlclion  o! 
fishlnt;  and  naMgation. 

In  .Manh  1975.  delegates  will  meet  acaln 
this  lime  ill  Geneva,  with  llie  hope  of  ham- 
mering out  the  nece-sary  comproniLses.  .so 
that  a  new  .set  of  sea  law.,  can  be  formallv 
adopted  In  Carac.xs  next  summer.  But  miinv 
dele^'ates  think  agreement  is  impossible. 

If  there  Is  agreement,  it  wou'd  probably 
lie  based  cm  one  of  (wo  major  proposals: 

1.  The  US.  proposal.  Here,  the  nations 
Would  agree  to  create  an  International  Seia)''d 
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.Area,  covering  all  ocean  bottoms  beneath 
200  meters  of  water  or  more.  This  area  would 
be  supervised  by  an  International  Seabed 
Resources  Authority,  with  the  power  to  li- 
ifn-^e  mining  operations,  arbitrate  grievances 
and  levy  lines  for  pollution  or  other  viola- 
tions. It  would  license  all  comers. 

The  Authority  would  also  distribute  some 
of  the  profits  from  sea-mining  operations 
amoiig  a'l  nations,  according  to  their  popu- 
lation and  per  capita  income.  For  example, 
of  every  $500  million  disbursed,  Somalia 
iw.ili  an  annual  per  capita  income  of  $61) 
would  rc'-elve  '■384.500;  Ceylon  iwith  an  an- 
nu.il  per  capita  Income  of  $159)  would  get 
■51.717.000:  Brazil  (with  a  $381  annual  per 
cipra  Income)    would  be  given  $12,567,500, 

.Sdine  of  this  money  would  go  directly  into 
UN  coffers,  liopefully  enough  so  that  that 
ort'aiuzatlon  would  no  longer  have  to  depend 
on  the  oft-times  shirked  contributions  of 
member  nations. 

2.  The  dcie!opi7ig  natioiis  proposal.  Here, 
all  nations  would  surrender  their  rights  to 
establish  deep-sea  mines  to  "Tlie  Enter- 
prise." 

The  Enterprise  would  not  license  mining 
operations  but  would  conduct  them  itself, 
from  recovery  of  the  nodules  to  marketing 
Tiie  metals  obtained   from   them. 

Tlie  developing  nations  have  left  open  the 
possibility  that  service  contracts  might  be 
granted  to  private  concerns,  but  only  under 
tjuht  supervision.  They're  afraid  If  private 
companies  are  given  a  free  rein,  they'll  un- 
derstate their  production  activity  and  wlth- 
iiold  revenue  from  central  authority. 

.Arcording  to  this  proposal,  the  revenue 
would  be  divided  among  all  nations  (plus 
the  UN) — but  by  a  formula  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  developing  nations. 

Its  easy  to  imagine  a  compromise  between 
the  two  proposals,  but  it's  also  easy  to  imag- 
ine nothing  but  perpetual  debate.  If  no 
agreement  Is  reached,  that  doesn't  mean 
e-.eryone  will  let  the  riches  of  the  ocean  lie 
:n  place.  The  only  real  question  will  be  who 
breaks  the  moratorium  first  and  under  what 
circumstances. 

As  far  as  the  mining  companies  are  con- 
cerned, the  only  thing  holding  them  back 
now  is  worry  over  their  investment.  They're 
reluctant  to  build  equipment  and  stake  out 
a  claim  without  some  sort  of  guarantee 
against  either  Infringing  claims  or  an  inter- 
national agreement  that  would  put  them 
out  of  business.  The  bankers  who  would  fi- 
nance these  ventures  have  the  same  fears. 

For  the  reason,  the  influential  American 
-Mining  Congress  Is  pushing  legislation  in 
Congress  that  would  authorize  the  U.S.  In- 
terior Secretary  to  license  American  citizens 
and  corporations  to  make  ocean  floor  claims 
and  conduct  mining   operations. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  agree  to  underwrite  any  losses 
the  licensee  suffered  during  the  next  40  years 
as  a  result  of  any  International  regulations 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States.  The  mining 
firms  would  pay  for  a  government  insurance 
program  against  a  loss  by  outside  inter- 
ference. 

In  return,  licen.sees  would  have  to  pay  a 
fee  of  $5,000,  invest  substantial  sums  to 
maintain  their  claims,  and  work  their  mines 
continuously  once  they  began  operations. 
They'd  also  have  to  abide  by  various  regu- 
lar ions  concerning  pollution  and  interference 
^;th  other  ocean  users. 

Such  legislation  was  Introduced  (Without 
pas>ine)  in  both  houses  of  Congress  in  the 
l<i>-  session.  Rep.  Thomas  N.  Downing  of 
Virftinia.  chairman  of  the  House  Oceano- 
ctapliic  Subcommittee,  sponsored  the  House 
'.er.-ion.  while  Sen,  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana, 
than  man  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals.  Materials  and  Fuels,  sponsored  the 
Senate  version. 

But  even  the  senators  and  representatives 
VLho  back  such  legislation  do  not  believe  it 
'•-as  any  chance  of  being  enacted  If  reintro- 


duced. Senator  Metcalf,  for  instance,  admits 
it  is  really  intended  to  spur  the  government 
into  some  kind  of  action,  rather  than  to 
establish  a  legal  framework  in  which  Ameri- 
can companies  can  begin  mining  the  ocean 
floor. 

The  United  States  has  been  roundly  criti- 
cized by  many  for  agreeing  to  the  mora- 
torium. In  the  absence  of  any  present  inter- 
national restrictions  against  mining  the  deep 
seas,  especially  as  the  debate  during  the 
moratorium  seems  to  get  nowhere  yet  iiolds 
up  action.  Testifying  for  the  miners'  bill  In 
Congress,  T.  S.  Ary,  of  Union  Carbide,  said: 
"It  is  difficult  ...  to  follow  the  thinking 
of  the  Administration  when  we  hear  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  making  statements 
that  we  have  a  serious  mineral  shortage 
looming  in  front  of  us.  .  .  .  We  read  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  report  relative  to 
the  same  problem — we  are  having  to  import 
many  of  the  commodltlee  we  don't  have.  We 
hear  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Treas- 
ury talk  about  the  great  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  that  we  are  faced  with.  .  .  . 
But  then  we  hear  the  State  Department.  In- 
teragency Task  Force  come  before  the  House 
and  Senate  saying  that  It  Is  not  necesstu-y 
for  this  (sea  mining  bill)  to  be  passed  and 
that  they  would  like  to  wait  and  negotiate 
with  the  UN  to  establish  an  international 
mineral  policy  which  ...  I  personally  feel 
may  never  come  about.  ...  It  is  a  hurry-up- 
and-walt  program," 

There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  at  least 
one  U.S.  company  may  begin  mining  the  sea 
at  any  moment,  whether  or  not  international 
agreement  Is  reached,  whether  or  not  the 
American  Mining  Congress  bill  Is  signed  Into 
law. 

According  to  industry  rumors,  the  Hughes 
organization  has  said  It  doesnt  need  any 
guarantees  or  bank  loans  and  that  it  will  put 
the  Glomar  Explorer  to  work  when  it  sees 
fit,  probably  in  the  mld-PacliSc.  If  this  ac- 
tually happens,  most  of  the  private  concerns 
here  and  abroad  who  are  Interested  in  ocean 
mining  will  be  delighted  with  the  precedent. 
Should  Hughes  begin  mining,  they  believe, 
national  International  law  wUl  have  to  take 
shape  around  his  fait  accompli  and  such 
non-commercial  arrangements  as  "The  En- 
terprise" will  become  Just  so  much  hot  air. 
This  would  please  not  only  the  mining 
companies,  but  also  those  who  feel  the 
United  States  must  exploit  Its  technological 
advantage  while  it  still  has  one.  and  that  it 
must,  for  reasons  of  national  security,  find 
safe,  substantial.  Independent  sources  of  the 
vital  raw  materials  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fait  accompli  by 
Hughes  or  some  other  private  American  con- 
cern could  have  other  consequences.  Beyond 
doubt,  the  many  small,  underdeveloped  na- 
tions pressing  for  international  control  of 
the  sea  floor  would  be  fiu-ious,  possibly  even 
to  the  point  of  denying  U.S.  vessels  fishing  or 
navigation  rights. 

Just  how  Japan,  Russia  and  other  poten- 
tial ocean-floor  mining  nations  might  re- 
spond is  a  question.  "All  hell  could  break 
loose,"  suggests  Interior  Secy'  Rogers  Mor- 
ton, visualizing  possible  aggressive  Inter- 
ference with  Hughes'  operation  on  the  high 
seas.  On  the  other  hand,  they  might  be 
pleased  to  have  an  excuse  to  start  their  own 
operations  without  Interferring  with  Sum- 
ma's  In  any  way,  only  using  it  as  an  apology 
to  the  underdeveloped  nations  for  going 
ahead  themselves  without  waiting  for  an 
agreement. 

Hughes  and  the  other  mining  companies 
are  apparently  holding  off  for  the  moment. 
How  long  they'll  wait,  no  one  knows — though 
it's  a  good  guess  they'll  do  nothing  irrevers- 
ible until  this  coming  summer,  by  which 
time  it  should  be  clear  If  the  International 
community  can  agree  on  a  Law  of  the  Sea. 
What  will  happen  after  that  is  anyone's 
guess. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22  it  was  my  honor  to  addi'ess  the 
Committee  for  Monetary-  Research  and 
Education  at  Arden  House  on  the  Harri- 
man  Campus  of  Columbia  University.  My 
subject  was  the  gold  standard  and  what 
our  departure  from  it  back  in  the  days 
of  President  Roosevelt  has  meant  to  tliis 
country  ever  since. 

Because  I  feel  that  today's  economy  is 
in  extremely  serious  trouble.  I  ask  that 
the  Members  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
my  remarks  at  Columbia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  those 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Speech  ey  Senator  Goldw.\ter 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  appear  on 
this,  the  Harrlman  Campus  of  Columbia,  a 
university  that  has  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  nation's  monetary  history 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  Hamilton — and 
at  the  same  ti.iie  recognize  the  serious 
plight  of  many  privately  endowed  colleges 
and  universities  because  of  inflation. 

Rightfully,  they  treasure  their  teaching 
Independence  and  freedom,  but.  hard-pressed 
for  financial  aid,  they  are  turning  to  Wash- 
ington only  to  discover  that  there  Is  Invar- 
iably a  price  to  pay.  Currently  It  consists  of 
intervention  in  the  selection  of  faculties  and 
students.  I  shudder  to  think  what  can  hap- 
pen to  our  nation,  as  It  has  to  some  coun- 
tries abroad,  should  our  government  control 
the  direction  of  higher  education. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  cannot  shed  a  tear 
for  some  hard-pressed  institutions.  They  are 
hurting  badly  from  Inflation,  but  continue 
to  be  hotbeds  for  Keyneslan  economies  with 
its  guiding  star  of  "full  employment"  at  any 
cost.  To  deal  with  the  social  evil  of  partial 
employment,  which  is  inevitable  In  any  free 
economy,  the  disciples  of  the  English  econ- 
omist, the  late  Lord  Keynes,  advocate  vast 
governmental  outlays  and  controls.  We  have 
pursued  this  policy  for  years.  The  result  has 
been  Inflation  and  the  recession  we  see  all 
around  us. 

It  is  time  that  we  back  away  from  Kev- 
nesian  economics  and  also  re-examine  the 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

But  to  come  to  the  business  at  hand  .  .  . 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  monetary  expert,  but 
as  a  legislator  with  responsibilities  in  help- 
ing to  restore  confidence  in  our  dollar.  I 
have  done  monetary  research  on  my  own. 
Just  as  it  has  been  said  that  war  is  too  im- 
portant to  leave  to  the  generals — and  I  am 
one — so  the  fate  of  the  dollar  is  too  Impor- 
tant to  leave  to  the  economists  and  the  in- 
tellectual dreamers.  I  hope  my  Investigation 
will  encourage  others   to  do  likewise 

Many  Americans  may  believe  the  subject  is 
too  complicated  to  understand  and  throw 
up  their  hands  in  despair.  But  I  urge  them 
not  to  give  up  Too  much  is  at  stake  More- 
over the  basics  are  comparatively  simple 

Quality,  for  example,  should  count  in 
money  as  well  as  in  commodities.  A  dollar 
that  is  redeemable  in  gold  should  be  better 
than  a  dollar  that  is  redeemable  only  in  pa- 
per. Certainly  more  people  will  have  con- 
fidence m  it,  -And  there  Is  the  nub  of  the 
matter.  Now,  for  my  own  Investigation.  We 
legislators  have  to  seek  professional  guidance 
on  many  of  the  complex  problems  that  come 
isefore  us.  So  It  was  to  be  e.xpected  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  engaged  two 
economists  to  prepare  a  report  In  1972,  en- 
titled, "The  Inflation  Process  In  the  United 
States. "  Page  after  page  consists  of  mathe- 
matical equations  giving  th©  Impression  of 
scientific  accuracy  and  finality.  The  report 
concluded  with  a  recommendation  of  "A  per- 
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v.va:,i-n',  lucomoa  policy  \ilil<.ii  rccc^niilc-; 
wag^  and  profit  claims  with  the  countrj's 
ability  to  meet  them."  How  frightening!  A 
k'!t;aiit!c  intrusion  of  the  police  force  to  cure 
Inflation.  I  dont  buy  it.  althov't'li  some  ol  ii.y 
'-one;i5;ie<!  may. 

Perhaps  I  shnxiid  nr>T  b"?  "surprised  at  ♦his 
ftud  similar  recommendation's  o(  economists 
-0  much  l:i  the  public  eye  in  W;tsh!ngton 
during  the  past  forty  rears  They  have  near- 
ly all  accepted  the  theories  of  tlie  late  John 
Mayuard  Keynes  who  relied  on  government 
to  rrea'e  credu  to  end  depressioiis  and  to 
rt^hieve  full  employment  and  perpetuAl 
profiperltv. 

In  Tr>33.  President  Rco^evclt  enjorln?  ini- 
iiien.-e  popularity  after  his  hiiiidling  of  the 
bankli'g  crisis,  soon  turned  to  Keynesian 
t'.pe  p  '::cies.  Kejnes  became  the  ambitious 
econc mists'  hero  The  New  Deal  thrast  hun- 
dreds of  these  intellectual-.  Into  posHioiis  of 
imme"se  Influence  over  g.ivernnieiit  policy. 
It  IS  a'.^o  notable  that  both  Roosevelt  and 
tnev  were  hostile  to  buslne.-s  Then  for  years 
thev  played  a  tune  that  has  gone  completely 
-our  in  the  la.<t  few  years.  Initially  their 
polices  brought  on  an  inflation  e.vhllarating 
lo  comnierce  and  industry  8<  lonj  as  bu.siness 
otjjoyed  record-breaklns  paper  profits.  As 
i:;aatlc»n  grew,  sobering  reality  -et  in. 

Now  the  bitttr  result?  are  becoming  evl- 
den"  ai.d  I  heard  there  was  bewilderoieut 
K.'nor.t;  ecouQmijLs  at  the  recent  convention 
of  t^.e  American  Economic  Aiiociation  over 
the  {i.i'.ure  of  their  so-called  'fine  tunlns:"  of 
The  economy.  What  went  vvrouc  '  The  "new 
economies'  had  not  only  created  Inflation 
but  a  troublesome  rece->^ion  to  go  with  it. 
At  first  this  unexpected  development  was 
c&iifu.slng  to  the  Keyne^tans.  They  preferred 
to  Ignore  the  real  possibility  that  the  ui.cer- 
iss.nT.es  of  inflation  might  have  been  a  prixne 
caui^  of  the  depression  Rather  thev  were  al- 
most relieved  at  the  appearance  ol  the  de- 
pression for  r  Justified  their  pre"cr'.biii'< 
lamiilar  sugar -coa:ed  remedies — more  spend- 
ing 1  except  for  the  national  defense),  lower 
tixef,  larger  subsidies  and  further  interfer- 
ence v.ilh  business,  the  very  medicine  that 
i,aie  our  economy  inflation  fever  In  the  first 
plact  I  Lave  knov^n  111  people  who  got  sicker 
Ar.(l  ticker  until,  in  desperation,  they  dis- 
charged their  doctor  and  hired  a  new  one 
who  threw  out  all  the  old  drut;s  aiid  piU.s 
and  prescribed  a  simple  rest  cure.  Then  the 
patient  recovered.  Could  it  be  that  tht.t  fi 
,i;e  treatment  o  ir  ailing  tcoi.omv  needs? 

Let  me  pats,  fur  tiie  moment,  to  ancher 
bit  of  my  rej>e<trch  prompted  by  a  s'.atemen; 
f/t  Mr.  Martui  while  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
federal  Reserve  Board  a  Jew  \ears  ayo.  He 
uri-ed  a  restoration  of  the  Iritegrity  of  the 
doilir.  again  making  It  a  i^'ore  of  \aiue  Pa- 
per dollars  then,  as  now.  are  not  a  store  of 
\aioe.  V.e  are  all  aware  how  rapidly  the&e 
irredetrnable  not*.;  are  losing  their  buying 
poA'.r.  Our  «.ori.iti'.ution  pruilde^  lor  CJlning 
tijonty.  liut  priming  It. 

Oddly  enough.  1  can  find  i.o  relereiice  to 
the  store  of  value  quality  ot  money  in  the 
leuding  college  text'oook  fin  economics  Being 
r.anou.  about  the  kUid  of  college  economics 
being  taught  today.  I  examined  tiie  widely 
^-ecl  college  ecoi.oiMic  tt-xt  of  Nobel  Pri/e 
v.Jiii-cr  Dr  Paul  SamueNoii.  It  appears  to  bf 
a  ^.Titrnba'-Jters  bible!  Speaklii;--  of  money,  lie 
',a>s.  and  1  quote.  "Today,  all  Ameriiau  cur- 
r«-n:y  und  com  is  csoeniially  'hit'  money.  It 
Is  mo:  ty  becaui>e  we  all  accept  it  '  Factually 
that  13  right— ■■.i.f</rtunately  B'U  inouey 
ougi  I  Ij  be  more  than  a  mednim  of  ex- 
'  tiaitge  He  completely  falls  t  j  uietition  that 
il  iJiuuld  also  be  a  store  of  value  Flat  money 
!S  ti.e  worst  kind  any  iiatlon  <  an  u.se.  HIb- 
tury  'tiers  eyj»n.ple  after  example  of  nations 
t-tperiencliig  dii..»i;tiji;-)  cviisequt.ices  from 
.-ini:  u 

isaniuitlsun  also  sav^;  '  from  the  standpoint 
-f  ..nderstandlng  the  nature  of  money.  It  Is 
;Aih.Kps  simpler  that  >;oId  certificates  Hi;d 
•  wiu  lio  loin;er  exist.  Ttie  modern  bt'ident 
fipfS  not  be  milled  a"  were  earlier  ^'e^iera- 


tlons  of  students,  by  some  mystUal  belief 
that  "gold  backing'  is  what  gives  money  Its 
value.  Certainly  gold,  as  such  has  little  to 
do  with  the  problem." 

I  wonder  If  Samuelson  would  today  turn 
down  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  lew 
ounce-?  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce?  Gold  recently 
s>ld  at  over  .$175,  five  times  that  figure.  Could 
the  policy  he  and  his  friends  recomiuended 
111  1970  have  been  based  on  faulty  theory  cr 
limited  knouledy.e  of  hLstury',' 

Much  n.ore  Keynesian  instruction  is  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Samuelson  s  text.  Tvplcal  is  the 
siatenient  that  "modern  mixed  economies 
wlU  not  go  through  the  >Tgony  of  deflating 
theni-seUes.  running  the  risk  of  mas.s  tmem- 
ployment  and  stagnation,  merely  to  obcv  the 
rules  of  the  gold  standard  frame.  "  'Vet  under 
that  s-andard  the  buying  power  r,f  every 
major  currency  w,is  more  .<;table  than  It  is 
today  operating  under  a  fiat  paper  rnonev 
standard. 

So.  what  have  we  now  after  f^rty  years 
of  Keyneslanism:"  One  of  the  mo~.t  seriou.'? 
crises  In  Amerlc^iti  history  with  the  v.uinted 
full  employment  concept  a  shami^los.  The 
current  depression  cannot  be  blamed  on  the 
gold  standard  whi.'h  the  Keyneslans  unfairly 
made  the  scapegoat  for  the  depies.-cd  lOSO's 
Keynesian  economics  Is  nov  bein::  reve.iled 
as  the  Pled  Piper  of  economic?.  leading  the 
nation  otf  to  oblivion  unless  this  voun:-er 
reneration  loses  its  fascination  f  t  that 
dulcet  tiir.f.  '  t-  v  lo.-r.cv  will  c;ue  e\er\- 
thlna:." 

Sober  reflect  ir-n  on  the  "fu!l  emplivniont  ' 
conception  of  Keyneslanlsm  Icad.s  to  the 
conclu.^lon  that  Its  dependence  upon  fovern- 
ment  coercion  completely  rtlsroe.Trds  the 
f.ir-t  t'l.it  Eocletv  cannot  l,p  made  into  a  nia- 
( hine.  that  computer  .«;*atlstlr9  cannot  re- 
place  morality  a.s  a  g\ilde  to  human  behavior. 
It  Ignores  the  height  of  waces  which  hns  a 
lot  to  do  wlTh  tinemplovnient.  n  truth  Just 
too  sensitive  to  touch.  E-.en  more  .el.^nlficant 
Is  the  f.ict  there  1~  no  omnipotent  wUdfim  In 
government,  only  coercive  power  drrl-.ed 
from  politics. 

It  U  all  verv  well  for  KevnesLani'^m  to  be 
covered  in  college  economic  text  bni.ks.  but 
In  fairness  to  the  student,  and  in  balume  he 
should  al'.o  be  told  that,  when  the  poid 
■vtanc'ard  was  operative  internationally,  there 
were  fe.v  troublesome  balance  of  payments 
problem.s.  no  currency  devaluatlon.s  of  qties- 
tlouable  morality,  far.  far  less  Inflation  and 
few  sinl:ing  or  floating  currencies.  Above  all. 
he  should  be  told  that  flat  paper  nionev  cr<n 
depreciate  to  zero,  the  value  of  the  p;iper  It- 
self, hut  that  Is  not  the  ca'^e  with  gold  or 
'liver  money. 

Not  surprisingly  Keyneslanlsm  has  pene- 
trat'-d  deeplv  into  business,  too  The  prestig- 
ious Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
.supported  by  many  of  our  linest  Indufrlal 
corporations  ajid  banks,  recently  Issued  a  re- 
port entitled.  "Strengthening  the  World 
Moi:.t:iry  Sv-tem  "  It  recommended  tliat  the 
world  adopt  .Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDR's; 
or  paper  gold,  as  the  money  of  the  future  and 
eliminate  abolutely  the  use  of  gold  as  a 
monetary  reserve.  I  doubt  tliat  this  recom- 
mendation for  international  i-redlt  cards  will 
set  W(  II  with  the  Middle  Eoit  peiroleum  pro- 
ducing nations. 

Apparently,  too.  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcfi'^- 
ory  Is  thinking  of  ending  the  official  mone- 
'ary  role  of  gold  ...o  that  It  may  be  treated  In 
all  respects  like  any  other  commodity.  He 
tetiified  to  that  end  a  few  weeks  ago  if  this 
Is  to  be  Republl'-an  policy.  I  wl--h  to  record 
my  fctroiig  objection.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  fiat  money  because  of  Us  deslruc- 
tlveuess  to  society,  and  I  believe  I  have  his- 
tory on  my  side, 

One  government  step  nlreadv  ta'.ien  to  re- 
duce the  nation's  slock  of  gold  was  the  auc- 
tion lu  January  of  2,000.000  ounces  from 
'  ur  reserves.  There  was  no  ru.-li  to  buy  de- 
bplti.  considerable  new.,paper  publicity.  Even 
so.  tt  was  profitable  b'v;inf;  s  for  tlie  Tr'as- 


ury.  I  understand  that  only  753, COO  ounces 
of  gold  were  sold  for  an  average  price  of 
S105.63  per  ounce.  Tlie  proceeds  wore  about 
■S125.0u0.00().  Sm'G  the  Treasury  acfjiiired 
about  a  third  of  tliis  metal  at  onlv  .«'20.67 
an  ounce  in  i'xiS  or  before,  add  tiie  other 
two  thirds  at  ?35  an  ounce,  it  reali^:ed  a 
profit  of  over  .'' 100.000.000.  And  it  has  lots 
more  to  sell. 

Tlie  infrii^ion  of  the  govrrnment  In  tlie 
gold  market  may  cause  dismay  among  specu- 
lator-; for  they  are  up  against  the  e.strcmely 
powerful  market  force,  the  large  supply  of 
governinent  gold.  How  long  will  the  Treasury 
stay  out  of  the  market'^  Hov.-  big  a  sale  will 
It  ne.\t  advertise'.'  How  will  such  a  sale  aiTect 
the  dollar?  The  policy  of  the  Treasury  can 
have  significant  monetary  effects  across  the 
world  I  deplore  a  naiionnl  monetary  atti- 
tude dependent  on  tnicertain  Treasury 
declarations.  They  can  be  seriously  mislead- 
ing. F(  r  example,  in  May.  i;t71.  the  Secretary 
of  the  T'reasury  In  a  speech  to  tlie  Anierican 
Bankers  Association  in  Munich.  Germany, 
stated  there  would  be  no  devaluation  of  tlie 
dollar,  no  char.'^e  in  the  price  of  gold,  and 
that  our  nation  was  winning  the  battle 
.ngai!;st  inflation  Only  three  months  later,  in 
Augu-t  15.  1971,  the  Treasury  .=hul  Its  gold 
window  and  on  December  18.  li>71.  devalued 
tlip  dollar  Then  It  devalued  the  dollar  again 
ia  February.  1073.  Worse  yet.  the  balilt- 
ag.-'in>t  inflation  Ls  still  far  from  over. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  a  monetary  system 
freedom-loy  ing  Americans  favor?  I  doubl  It 
la  f'-der  to  protect  tl.e  capit.il  of  their 
tlifUt.s;  trust  lompanles  and  other  ln.,li'ai- 
tiui.s  with  fiduciary  responsibilities  may 
ha\e  to  take  in\esttnei.t.  indeed  speculative 
risKs  tliey  would  avoid  if  the  dollar  were 
.-table.  The  results  may  be  further  disasters, 
exceeding  those  of  the  Franklin  National 
Bank  in  New  'i*ork.  tiie  Hers'alt  Bank  In 
Germany  and  bidona  in  Great  Britain.  A.sidc 
from  the  precarious  po^.^tion  of  .some  banks, 
some  states  and  niunicipalitics  are  In  a 
.serious  financial  bind.  Unlike  t'ac  federal 
government,  they  cannot  report  to  a  print- 
lag  pre.ss  to  discharge  their  obligations  and 
iheiefore  arf  inclined  tu  turn  tu  Washington 
for  relief. 

I  know  that  the  gold  .standard  is  In  no 
sen.-.e  perfect,  but  it  shines  brightly  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  have  today.  It  gave 
-tability  and  discipline  to  governnieut.i!  and 
industrial  commerce.  Surely  a  monetary 
.-tundard  of  value  Is  Just  as  li'ijiortant.  If 
not  more  so,  than  standards  of  length, 
weight  and  spai  e.  The  gold  .stand. .rd  Is  soine- 
tinus  critlci/cd  ius  being  tof)  rigid  or  Infiexi- 
ble.  So  ilien  are  honesty  and  integrity. 

Ill  conclu.sion,  the  Keynesian  intellectual":, 
the  dreamers  and  creators  of  "fiumy  money" 
can  Fiieer  all  thev  wish  at  tlie  gold  standard 
icrining  it  ;intedtiluvlan.  or  a  lo  t  cause,  bu' 
they  cannot  escape  hlMory.  The  gold  stand- 
ard wa.';  not  plainied  II  evohed  over  cen- 
turies of  fruitful  and  .'■oinetlmfs  bitter  liu- 
inau  experience  with  all  kinds  of  mouev 
Incontestable  e'.  Idence  shows  tliat.  In  full 
llu  ■  I  r.  the  gold  .'^t.aidard  f-ave  the  entire 
v/orld  unparalleled  freedom.  I  believe  it  can 
do  .' o  again,  turning  the  globe  away  from 
growing  and  devastating  collectivism,  re- 
pugnant to  frepdom-lovi!i(»  Amerlcan.s,  and 
help  lis  get  out  of  the  monelary  mess  we 
are  in,  by  restoilng  corfidonce  oii'-e  ngalti 
In  our  dollar. 

I  cherish  the  freedom"?  our  lirilU.n.i  forc- 
failicrs  gave  us.  I  have  fnlth  tarre  arc  fel- 
low citizens  who  will  tnke  the  lime  to  pene- 
tiaie  and  even  pxpa'-e  fashlnnable  and  cur- 
rent economic  fallacies  and.  hopefully,  help 
^horlen  this  perlcKl  of  Keynesian  depres.lon 
They  will  undouiittdly  come  to  the  concln- 
.■lon  of  the  VI' e  Chalrm.ui  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Dank  of  Chicago  when  he  stated  that 
gold  and  .sex  are  basic,  a  conclusion  I  share. 
I  would  be  merely  following  the  sage  advice 
of  a  dl.stlngubihed  son  of  Columbia.  Alex- 
lo  rirr  fl  nillto'i.  who  caut loned  hh  country- 
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men   not   to   disregard   the   wisdom  of   the 
ages.  ^^^_^_^^__  j 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  of  America  became  the 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  Nation  in 
history  because  of  a  government  which 
guaranteed  freedom  and  promoted  the 
private  enterprise  system.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  be  a  world  leader  and  to  pro- 
vide a  high  standard  of  living  and  oppor- 
tunities for  all  our  people,  we  must 
strengthen  our  economic  system. 

Unfortunately,  the  private  enterprise 
system  is  being  undermined  severely  by 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  over  the 
past  decade.  Even  more  devastating  to 
our  national  future  would  be  a  number 
of  bills  being  considered  to  increase  Gov- 
ernment control  and  discourage  private 
industry. 

To  meet  the  demands  and  challenges 
of  the  future  will  require  hkge  capital 
investments.  If  these  investments  are  not 
made,  there  will  be  massive  unemploy- 
ment and  the  American  people  will  not 
have  the  goods  and  services  they  need. 

Mr.  President,  during  hearings  before 
tiie  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  we  have 
heard  abundant  authoritative  testimony 
that  we  are  facing  a  severe  crisis  in  the 
accumulation  of  capital  to  pi'ovlde  for 
needed  expansion. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Econom- 
ic Club  of  Chicago  this  point  was  made 
dramatically  by  Mr.  Willlard  C.  Butcher, 
president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
Mr.  Butcher  estimates  that  for  the  com- 
ing decade  there  will  be  a  capital  short- 
age amounting  to  $400  million  per  day 
unless  we  have  some  changes  in  policies 
and  in  attitudes. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  the 
American  people  have  a  great  many 
misconceptions  about  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  how  it  operates.  These  miscon- 
ceptions have  been  encouraged  by  pol- 
iticians who  ti-y  to  blame  the  business 
community  for  problems  which  have 
been  caused  by  the  Government  itself. 

It  should  be  abundantly  clear  by  now 
that  the  Government  cannot  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people.  It  is  private  enter- 
prise which  must  do  the  job.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  if  we  adopt  policies 
which  encourage  the  formation  of  capi- 
tal so  that  business  and  industry  can 
e.xpand. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Butcher's  speech  is 
an  excellent  explanation  of  the  problems 
and  what  must  be  done  to  allow  the  sys- 
tem to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
.■speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CiPir.AL    Formation    .and    Individit.m,    FRrt- 

dom:  a  Time  To  Cry  "Wolf" 

An  Address  by  Mr.  Wlllard  C.  Butcher.  Pres- 

Itient.  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Before 

the  Economic  Club  of  Chicago,  Pebruarv 

20,   1975) 

I  m  very  disturbed  about  what  I  see  taking 
place  In  this  country.  I  am  disturbed  about 
'.he  economy — not  so  much  that  we  are  In  a 
recession  as  some  of  the  senseless  ways  we 
try  to  get  out  of  It.  Not  so  much  by  Inflation 


as  by  the  fact  we  try  to  counteract  and  make 
up  for  It,  rather  than  cure  it. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  people 
area't  being  told  enough  about  the  essential 
nature  of  our  economy  and  our  economic 
problems.  I  am  distressed  by  the  media,  and 
by  what  seems  to  be  either  their  failure  to 
understand  what  makes  our  economy  work, 
or  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  commu- 
nicate that  knowledge. 

I  am  disttirbed  by  the  kind  of  politics-as- 
usual  in  Washington  that  puts  less  emphasis 
on  solving  our  problems  than  on  who  will 
get  the  credit  if  they  are  solved,  or  the  blame 
if  they  are  not.  And  I'm  disappointed  in 
much  of  the  nation's  business  community, 
which  Is  either  too  indifferent,  too  resigned, 
or  too  frightened  to  communicate  forcefully 
with  the  people. 

Fundamentally,  I  am  concerned  over  the 
way  we  are  giving  up,  bit  by  bit,  what  Amer- 
ica really  stands  for.  And  before  this  evening 
is  over,  I  hope  to  have  transmitted  to  you 
some  of  my  sense  of  unease  and  alarm. 

My  subject  today  is  capital  formation  and 
economic  policy,  which  takes  a  lot  of  terri- 
tory. So  let's  look  at  where  we  stand,  where 
we  want  to  go,  and  what  we  need  to  get 
there. 

To  start  with,  our  total  private  capital 
plant  today  amounts  to  some  3.2  trillion  dol- 
lars, of  which  1.8  trillion  dollars  represents 
our  Industrial  capacity.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
that  amount — or  1.1  trillion — was  developed 
and  invested  in  Just  the  past  ten  years. 

It  was  a  tremendous  achievement.  But  it 
was  not  enough.  We  did  not  meet  some  of 
our  country's  basic  needs. 

It  was  not  enough  because  our  Industrial 
plant  today  is  deficient.  It  Is  estimated  that 
it  is  fully  two  years  older  than  that  of  Europe 
and  Japan,  and  there  Is  a  fundamental  cor- 
relation between  modern  plant  and  produc- 
tivity. A  tabulation  of  growth  rates  by  the 
OECD  of  twenty  advanced  economies  for  the 
1960-1970  decade  put  the  United  States 
pretty  close  to  the  bottom — in  eighteenth 
place,  with  average  annual  growth  of  only 
4';.  Japan  headed  the  list  with  an  ll-:- 
growth  rate. 

It's  significant  that  in  this  period  Japan 
was  putting  about  a  third  of  its  GNP  into  in- 
vestment spending,  while  we  put  less  than 
a  sixth  of  ours  to  work  as  capital.  To  catch 
up  and  to  stay  caught  up  can  cost  as  much 
as  $225  billion  over  the  next  10  years. 

Our  capital  Investment  has  not  been 
enough  because  we  fell  behind  our  needs  in 
financing  the  search  for  more  sources  of 
energy.  For  energy  self-sufficiency  alone,  it 
is  estimated  that  we  in  this  country  will  have 
to  provide  about  $850  billion  over  the  next 
ten  years,  which  equals  about  80 '"c  of  our 
total  Industrial  Investment  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

It  was  not  enough  because  we  have  fallen 
short  of  meeting  our  transportation  needs — 
for  mass  transportation  of  people  and  more 
energy-efficient  transport  of  goods,  which 
means  mainly  by  rail.  That  could  require 
a  ten-year  Investment  of  another  $225  bil- 
lion. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  our  employ- 
ment needs.  There  is  no  better — indeed  no 
other — way  to  create  new  Jobs  than  by  sup- 
plying capital  to  provide  the  tools,  the  sup- 
plies, and  the  materials  that  Jobs  require. 
Economists  tell  us  that  it  takes  anywhere 
from  $20,000  to  $30,000  in  capital  invest- 
ment to  back  up  every  worker  in  American 
industry. 

All  In  all,  to  meet  these  needs  over  the  next 
ten  years  wUl  require  more  than  twice  as 
much  capital  as  the  last  ten.  How  have  w© 
arrived  at  that  figure?  Considerable  eco- 
nomic analysis  indicates  that  from  today 
until  early  1985,  Investment  spending  of 
2.5  trillion  constant  dollars  is  projected,  on 
the  assumption  that  we  will  see  a  continua- 
tion of  our  relatively  slow  growth  rate  of 
4';   a  year.  Add  In  Inflation,  at  a  presumed 


rate  of  approximately  5',  a  year,  and  that 
comes  to  3.6  trillion  cvirrent  dollars.  If  in- 
flation were  to  be  6  or  7  '"c ,  the  figure  would 
be  somewhat  higher.  But.  for  illustrative 
purposes  tonight,  I  will  use  5'  ■  . 

However,  in  ternis  of  what  we  really  need 
for  industry  alone — not  including  housing — 
for  energy,  for  bringing  our  industrial  plant 
up  to  date,  for  the  higher  quality  of  life  we 
are  demanding  the  overall  figure  could  go 
up  to  $4.1  trillion.  In  other  words,  we  have 
to  build  considerably  more  industrial  Amer- 
ica in  the  next  ten  years  than  we've  cot 
standing  out  there  jiow. 

There  are  obviously  many  challenges  fac- 
ing our  country  now:  inflation,  energy,  em- 
ployment, production.  But.  to  my  mind,  the 
single  greatest  challenge  Ls  in  finding  ways 
to  provide  such  unprecedented  amounts  of 
capital  In  such  a  short  span  of  time. 

So  where  is  all  that  money — 4.1  trillion 
dollars — going  to  come  from?  The  simplest — 
and  most  simplistic — way  to  answer  Is  to 
look  at  where  Investment  capital  has  come 
from  over  the  past  ten  years  and  to  project 
it  out  over  the   next  ten.   as  best  we  can. 

In  doing  that,  I  will  take  a  banker's  liberty 
and  use  the  words  capital  and  credit  inter- 
changeably. To  the  user,  both  credit  and 
capital  represent  resources  for  productive 
capacity,  and  the  difference  is  only  one  of 
classification,  not  of  function.  To  the  sup- 
plier, the  ability  to  extend  credit  is.  in  the 
final  analysis,  predicated  on  a  capital  base. 

The  banks,  especially  major  money  center 
banks,  are  the  ones  that  have  come  through 
in  the  credit  pinches.  I  don't  know  how  much 
longer  we  can  continue  to  do  that.  In  the 
short  range,  the  abUity  of  the  banks  to  fur- 
ther make  funds  available  to  the  economy 
will  depend,  for  the  first  time  in  my  memory, 
not  so  much  on  monetary  ease  and  growth  in 
the  money  supply,  but  rather  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  banking  industry's  own  capital 
and  its  ability  to  attract  sizable  portions  of 
the  capital  generated  by  others. 

In  other  words,  although  credit  can  be 
efficiently  channeled  through  banks,  that  is 
not  where  capital  really  comes  from.  The  real 
sources  of  capital  and  credit  in  this  country 
are  individuals  aitd  corporations — the  sav- 
ings of  people  like  you  and  me  and  the  cash 
fiow.  made  up  of  retaUied  earnings  and  de- 
preciation reserves,  of  corporations  and  busi- 
nesses like  yours  and  mine. 

Over  the  last  ten  years  these  sources  pro- 
vided $1.6  trillion,  of  which  less  than  a  third 
was  in  personal  savings,  less  than  a  sLxth  in 
corporate  retained  earnings,  and  more  than 
half  in  depreciation  allowances.  On  tlie  basis 
of  the  same  projection  of  growth  and  Infla- 
tion rates  that  were  tised  for  Investment 
spending,  the  total  for  the  next  ten  years 
should  go  up  to  3.8  trillion  dollars. 

We  are  estimating  that  $1.2  trillion  will 
come  from  personal  savings.  $600  bUlion  from 
retained  earnings  and  $2  trillion  from  de- 
preciation allowances. 

Now.  3.8  trillion  Is  a  lot  of  dollars.  But 
from  that  we  must  first  deduct  a  trUlion 
dollars  that  will  be  needed — and  almost  cer- 
tainly provided — for  housing.  Then  we  have 
to  take  out  whatever  will  be  required  for  ten 
years  of  government  deficits  and  negative 
balances  of  payments  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Considering  the  start  being  made  with 
the  projected  Federal  deficits  In  the  first  two 
years  of  the  decade,  we  may  be  lucky  if  there 
is  as  much  as  $2.6  trillion  left  for  btiilding 
and  rebuilding  our  industrial  capacity.  Set 
against  the  needs  of  $4.1  trillion,  we  have 
a  shortfall  of  one  trillion,  five  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  means  we  will  be  under- 
investing  every  day— every  day — for  the  next 
ten  years — 400  million  dollars. 

This  state  of  affairs.  I  submit,  is  unaccepta- 
ble. Moreover,  there  are  far  too  many  signs 
that  tell  us  that  even  2.6  trillion  will  not 
be  availat  le  for  productive  Investment.  For 
one  thing,  the  motivation  for  personal  sav- 
ings in  this  country  seems  to  grow  weaker 
all  the  time.  For  atiother,  In  spite  of  sig- 
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RlBrant  chatig^s  that  hnve  bf-cn  mecle  the 
provic;or.i  for  clepretlaMnn  allowances  by 
Ainf-lcftM  busirie^??  are  considPrably  less  than 
tiiftt  of  other  iiiUions  with  whii-h  v^■e  com- 
pete And  fiiuillv.  profits  a,  ;i  perrentat-e  of 
t'jtal  licoine  h!»re  been  seriously  decUnin.; 
since  t-ie  mid-If)60s  Indeed,  the  share  oi 
profit <«  ns  a  porcfiit-ipe  of  Gross  Nafiorr.l 
Prod'jrt  has  been  inoviiiji  flown  .«l!ice  the 
ScroTid  World  War,  and  the  present  period 
represents  i*s  lowest  level  ever— v.irli  the 
exception  of  the  1930s,  hardly  a  period  ol 
eronon  ir  profjress  to  which'  appropriate 
lo'.eU  iif  investment  should  be  compared 

let  nie  talk  for  a  minute  abotif  profit.^. 
Til  my  iT)lnd,  there  are  three  fiinctioa-s  thuf 
profits  perform.  First,  thev  provide  a  return 
on  capital;  second,  profits  nre  an  indication 
of  how  well  a  business  hris  manu;ed  !t.,s  re- 
jourct-^;  and  third — and  of  overridlnt;  in^pi-r- 
lance— profits  are  n  ?otivic  ot  capital  tor  a 
bu^nness  or  a  nation. 

I  wince  whenever  I  hear  the  expre'.--ion. 
•  excpvi  pniftts."  I  don't  knov.-  what  it  meaii^. 
Evccvs  over  what?  What  1j-.  excessive? 

We  have  been  tlven  .-ome  Insl-ht  nboiit 
profit  trends  by  George  Terljor.ih.  tlie  cfoiio- 
mist  of  the  Machinery  and  Alliecl  Prodncf! 
Institi.te.  Exfrapo'aiirss  frr.-n  his  fijurrs.  vc 
find  tint  af.er-t;ix  profits  of  the^Natlons 
i:i>n:i!ian"lal  corpc>rui ioi\s,  after  r.dju.stlns 
fi  r  the  increases  in  cost  rf  equipment  and 
Inven'ory  to  their  r.-placemetit  hvcls. 
dropped  from  $36  biiUon  In  IPOa  to  an  esti- 
mated $1^4  billion  in  ia71-citid  Uo'.vn  to  16 
bilKon  la  constant  dolli-rs.  And  retained 
earnin-^s.  vhlch  should  be  a  major  source 
ot  capital,  were  Insumclent  to  finance  anv 
additionjil  productive  capacity.  In  fact,  the 
Treasury  Department  h;k3  estimated  this 
-••hortfall  at  $10  billion. 

I  hfudly  consider  that  e.scev.ive  The  poi-.it 
really  i.s  that  tiiere  is  no  such  things  as  e.t- 
ctss  profits  for  a  cmpany  that  needs  capital 
As  If  the  prim  con.^equenccs  of  capital 
shi>rii.^e  were  not  enough,  r.e  are  now  con- 
fronted with  the  specter  ot  new  Governmc-iit 
poU'v  and  action  that  could  cr:pplo  our 
I  ipital  market-  e.ca  further. 

Amoi.^  the  more  mindless  meiuurci:  no7. 
sailing  n'.ernly  tlirough  the  Uou.se  Euiikliig 
Committee  Is  a  bill  requiring  the  Federul 
r.cscrvo  to  "conauc:  monetary  policy  m  the 
l.tct  half  of  1975  -so  as  to  lower  lonj^-term 
iutertit  rates."  I  wonder  if  anyoi.e  can  U-U 
mt  how  in  the  name  of  monetary  madness 
the  Federal  Kebci  vc.  already  hard  put  to  hold 
down  the  rates  on  90-day  maturiiie^,  could 
e;en  hope  to  control  the  interebi  lute  on 
ijonii,  maturing  in  tiie  \cur  200o. 

Aiu.ther  measure,  the  Reu.si  bill,  pro- 
c -cdb  to  allocate  credit,  toward  tho  .e  pur- 
pi'.cs  tiiat  u  deems  to  be  useful — such  as 
I  •*-  and  middle-income  housing.  Investment 
f<  r  teciuiologi.ai  innovatious  and  Increasiub' 
compe'.ition.  loans  to  state  and  local  t;overn- 
ii.fut--.  .mall  bUoiue-.s  and  at;rlculture.  work- 
liib'  capital  lor  eslablLshed  businesses,  and 
loaus  for  such  other  purpo.ses  as  the  govern- 
Mcut— ni,i  iiie  people — con.^iders  useful  and 
proper. 

Nuw  you  might  logicall.v  e.\pect  thiit  mv 
chief  concern  over  mandatory  credit  alloca- 
tion would  be  wall  its  eiTeci  on  the  banking 
liidi'siry.  VVroii^r  Certainly  if  we  can  .survive 
;  viatltig  monetary  policy  in  this  coimtry, 
n.ao,,!ve  shifts  in  the  liow  of  fund-,  p round 
the  worid,  and  then  grea'  damage  done  to 
(..pltal  and  monetary  markets,  we  in  the 
V'iiikinL:  community  can  survue  credit  allo- 
(ation  What  really  concerns  me  1--  v. hether 
l:ie  national  economy  can  survive  it.  and 
uiietiier  the  people  should  be  forced  to  sub- 
mit   to    what    Treasury    Secretarv    Wllllain 


-'^imon    properly    ciiararteri/ed    us    a    police 
■    ate. 

After  all.  It  Ls  not  surli  a  loiiir  si.p  from 
t.  e  constraints  wTitten  Into  the  act  inelf  to 
haunt:  the  government  sav,  -vou  can  finance 
h  rotuiomlnlum  In  Florida  btit  no'  a  .^timmcr 


home  on  Lake  Mlchican  "  Or.  "jou  can  fi- 
nance the  co\er:iment  deficit,  but  not  the 
needs  of  a  private  company." 

I  submit  that  tlie  Solomon  who'.s  goin;;  to 
ftllocate  credit  In  this  country  will  pos.ses.s 
more  power  than  a  bad  man  should  ha. e  or 
a  good  man  would  want.  I  would  be  h;\rd 
put  to  Improve  on  Secretary  Simcn.s  tesll- 
mojiy  on  this  bill  before  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  so  I  v.iU  Just  quote  f.(.me  of  the 
thing's  he  said: 

"Control  would  e\t?nd  to  evcrv  loan  nuide 
by  every  creditor  in  the  cotuitry,  Evcrv  lam- 
Uy  that  wanted  to  buv  a  home  or  a  cur.  e\- 
cry  man  or  woman  uho  needed  a  pei-onal 
loan.  p\erv  fanner  who  wanted  to  Iniv  new 
equipnuMit  on  credit,  exery  emplovee  who 
w.-iuied  to  iKirron-  from  his  local  credit  union, 
ever;,  mall  bu-i-ic-.man  u!u)  needed  a  loan. 
e\ery  corporation  that  v  anted  to  enter  the 
capital  markel.s,  tvery  city  or  state  th.it 
wanted  to  float  a  bond,  cverv  school  board 
Ihat  needed  monev  to  build  new  schools — 
each  and  e\ery  one  of  us,  in  fact,  would  find 
that  our  financial  plans  v. ere  totally  inider 
the  control  ot  the  federal  covenimcnt 

"In  erect,  this  hill  wotild  e'lablij^h  a  tw- 
tlonnl  credit  police  stale  "  End  quote 

Most  European  coumrlts  that  h:i-.e  tried 
credit  controls  have  fotind  it  to  be  a  very 
eilicient  method  of  raising  interest  nile.s,  not 
lowerine  them. 

Admittedly,  all  povernmeni  spviidlnj; 
ainouiits  to  resource  allocat:on.  It,  remo\e3 
luiuN  irom  tiie  mainstream  ol  the  economy 
and  assigns  I  hem  to  many  worthy,  but 
mostly  non-proilitctive,  purposes.  It  seems  to 
me  lli.1t.  after  wuious  levels  of  government 
liave  disposed  ol  an  ever-increasing  share  of 
our  rc-ources — ni  fact  doubled  its  Miare  of  2o 
years  ago — the  American  people  and  ilielr 
free  enterprise  system  ought  to  ha\e  the 
right  to  allocate  ia  ilieir  own  way  whatever 
is  left  o\er. 

It  has  been  sail,  and  riyluly  so,  that  tliere 
wouldn't  be  any  credit  at  all  if  somebody 
didn't  Hlloeate  it.  Some  say  that  It's  the 
ban!;s  tliat  allocate  credit.  In  a  sense,  that's 
true.  But.  unlike  government,  we  are  no 
nioii:i;th  There  are  14  000  Itanks  ui  the 
country,  and  tlir.'.L:,ancIs  ol  other  lenders  who 
iiUike  the  credit  cleci:.ion3.  More  importantly, 
our  role  is  that  ot  an  intermediary  in  the  real 
maruei  which,  after  all.  is  nothing  hut  the 
desires  and  demand?  of  200  million  people, 
the  true  allocators  of  credit  and  resources  lii 
a  free  sciciety. 

■We  aio  all  familiar  w  iih  the  nature  and  the 
norm. a  course  of  development  of  ;:ovcrn- 
ment  regulation.  As  tlie  American  people 
know  from  much  unhappy  experience,  v.c 
are  quickly  bos,'<;ed  do',\n  in  a  web  of  in- 
elastic and  unchangeable  rules.  iMit  it  in- 
fere-ting  that  our  most  troubled  Indus- 
tries toclay—raHroad.s.  ah-liiie..  utilities— are 
amons:  the  most  regulated? 

Consider  the  experience  of  the  encn;';  in- 
du>;iry.  crippled  by  capit.il  starvation.  In 
1054  the  Federal  Power  Commission  ruled 
that  natural  gas  shipped  across  state  bound- 
aries could  not  exceed  a  base  price,  and 
this  price  was  held  to  unreall-tlcallv  low  lev- 
els for  twenty  ye.-jrs.  during  which  the  price 
of  almost  everything  else  kept  going  up.  of 
course  this  broui;ht  distortions  to  the  m.nrket 
place.  Gas  was  used  extravagantly,  rather 
than  in  the  more  .sparing  m.^nner  it  would 
have  been  consumed  in  a  free  market  Coal- 
burnin;;  equipment  was  dismantled  Explor- 
atory clrilling  rigs  vere  transported  overseas 
where  drillers  found  It  more  wurthwliile  tti 
KeeV:  out  new  deposits. 

And  It  wa.s  not  until  our  cl.ean  imported 
oil  disappeared  tiiat  there  whs  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  inadequate  incentives  had 
resulted  in  Insufficient  reser\es  of  gas. 

I  still  see  .'mother  parallel.  In  tern.s  of 
timely  w.anilng.  It  was  no  great  secret  that 
our  energy  consumption  was  growing  and 
our  sources  becoming  lers  reliable,  back  In 
the   years   when   we   t\M    had    time    to   do 


somctliing  about  It  O'l  companle-  kept  tell- 
ing the  Nation  lUid  the  Oovernnuut  ahuut 
it.  So  did  others.  inclt'diiiL;  tiie  Ciiase. 

There  were  those  at  the  tune  wlio  accused 
us  ni  crying,  "wolf."  We  were  simi)ly  facing 
hard  lacts.  a:id  stating  those  facts. 

'Ilie  jituarlon  Is  not  nun  h  ditTerciu  today 
We  farf  an  equally  hard  ;  ;■[  of  f..i  ts  re -ard- 
ing  the  level  of  c  ipital  lormatton  and  mount- 
Ji'g  capital  need.s— lor  energy,  lor  Jobs,  for 
the  economy,  for  all  of  us.  "VVc  are  crying 
"woli,  ■  and  we  mean  it.  What  we  are  saying 
is  that  a.  f  uiUinuation  of  present  policies',  let 
alone  an  e.^calation  of  tho."^e  policies,  will  lead 
us  in  ten  or  fifteen  ycnrs,  or  perhaps 
tooi^er-to  a  situation  ol  far  gre.iier  peril 
than  that  we  face  tod;:y. 

In  c.^-.ence,  our  great  need  Is  not  one  of 
!.nf!in>  ways  lo  shift.  a'..sign.  or  allocate  cap- 
I'al  a!id  credit,  but  ol  moving  towaid  a  much 
int.re  lavor.ible  ntmosijhere  lor  it.^  creation. 
The  highest  priority  of  our  economy  today 
.should  lie  in  t!ie  nurture  ni.d  stimulation  of 
capital  format 'on.  because  exerythinf;  else 
v<f  want  prows  out  of  that. 

What  wc  need  for  the  long  term  is  an 
t'vfr-.,-r.-.-.vliig  base  ol  j)e:'.~oaal  .-savings,  .so 
that  more  people  will  have  a  hirger  and 
li-rger  stake  in  otir  lol.il  economy,  and  in  the 
■■tabil.ly  Ol  our  currency.  Capital  loriuation 
mii.o   bceon.e  everybody's   busincis. 

Given  the  needs  for  capital  in  cur  future 
vhat  must  then  be  the  implication,  for  sane 
ecouomic  policy?  Simply  thi.^-;  We  muvt 
have  a  policy  that  places  the  highct  pri- 
ority r,n  de; eloping  a  gruwln;;  poo!  of  capital, 
and  on  the  u.w  of  that  capital  for  productive 
purpo.ses,  tiie  impiemeatatiou  of  this  policy 
in  legulalion  and  regulation  should  sircf.s  in- 
centives and  ihc  removal  of  disincentives  to 
that  proces.s.  In  this  vein.  I  would  like  to 
suggc  t  some  specific  areas  wliere  positive 
action   could   contribute   toward   tliis  md. 

HUh  on  the  list  would  be  more  realistic 
metliod.s  of  delermining  depreciation  allow- 
ances for  plant,  equipment,  and  inventory, 
ro  rcllect  more  fully  ilieir  ci,riciu  costs, 
1,1' her  than  historical  costs. 

Srcond,  I  would  like  to  .see  .some  n-.elhoJ  of 
preferenti.il  tax  treatmeni  for  rctulned  cor- 
porate earnings  used  for  investment  pur- 
P" ■■"' — whether  1IU-.  v.eie  to  bo  brought  about 
hy  uniformly  applied  lnve.-tment  tax  credits, 
a  lower  tax  rate  for  profits  specifically  ear- 
luarXcd  for  itivesiment.  ir  some  other 
method.  In  this  connection.  I  woulc?  com- 
mend President  Ford's  e.^celleut  £ugj;estioii 
that  preferred  stock  divideudo  be  trc.Ued  &5 
a  bu  ilness  expense. 

Third,  there  is  a  press^Hf.  ,,t>f.,|  ^„  a-nelio- 
rp.te  the  relativelv  hnr-h  treatment  of  cnpital 
g'lins.  as  compared  with  thnt  of  mo.st  ot'ier 
cotnitries. 

Fourth,  we  need  stability  in  mone'.'\rv  pol- 
icy. Changes,  when  thev  are  denied  liccc-,- 
s.lry,  should  be  subtle  and  gradual,  r.o  tliat, 
they  do  rot  dislocate  anv  section  of  the 
economy.  I  nm  not  arguing  agilnst  mod- 
crate  use  of  monetary  pollcv.  hut  tills  does 
not  mean  that  the  violence  of  ra:e  change.s 
should  be  a  continuing  source  of  ama/ement 
to  all  of  us. 

And  finally,  we  need  every  possible  meas- 
ure tiiut  would  make  for  a  lieer  market  econ- 
omy, including  the  removal  of  rcculations 
iliat  have  outlasted  their  time  and'  the  dis- 
mair.luig  of  agencies  thr«t  have  outlived 
their  purpose.  This  would  include  rejection 
of  controls,  most  notablv  wages  and  pric^ 
controls,  whicii  iuevitablv  linmprr  the  inter- 
phiy  of  natural  forces  in  a  free  economy. 

I  hope  many  of  you  will  Jean  me  in  actively 
calling  for  pniicies  of  tins  kind,  regardless 
of  what  ranks  first  and  wliat  second  on  yot'.r 
own  .schedule  of  priorities. 

I  believe  the  American  per.pio  are  readv  to 
Usti-ii  and  to  U!:derstan(l.  But.  to  be  efTectivc, 
we  must  be  ready  to  speak  In  their  terms 
Economic  .sy.^tem<<,  capital  requircment.s.  and 
monev  flows  are  term*  we.  as  busine.'^.smen. 
u-e  e\ery  d.ay   .Jol)s.  paydiec   s,  and  frcrtUim 
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01'  choice  as  con- ■.■.;, lers  are  things  every 
Aracrioan  unders'ands.  It  Ls  in  those  terms 
that  we  niusi  -pealt  lo  liie  /.merican  public. 

Ti'.ere  are  many  ^ii^us  on  the  liorlron  that 
our  me.ssagc  is  bccoinlr.g  more  acceptable. 
La^t  mont'.i  wo  licard  Leor  I'ci  Woodcock, 
president  of  xV.c  United  Auto  Workers,  say 
that  auto  manufacturers  couldn't  cut  prices 
because  iliey  had  to  build  ;'p  their  "paper 
t'ni.u"  profits,  in  oi'dcr  lo  Ijoost  employment. 
Certair.ly  that  otig'u  ;o  -;;ggest  to  all  of  us  in 
born  labor  and  !na!^n--cment  th.<it  v,e  can  be 
nnics  in  thi.-;  br.tt'.e  lor  a  free  atid  prosperous 
Anieriea.  Recently.  1;  was  .Sei\;tor  Proxmlre 
vvlio  voiced  concern  about  the  cypansion  of 
federal  activity,  and  I  quote:  "I'he  economy 
may  be  on  llie  verL;e  oi  a  permanent  eco- 
nomic sLraltjac'.vct  if  the  will  of  the  apparent 
piajoriiy  of  the  elecoraie  and  of  the  leader- 
hl-.ip   of   the   Uou..e   and   Senate   prevails." 

I  believe  tliiU  periiaps  one  can  be  more 
hopeful  liwu  Senator  Proxmire  about  Con- 
tjress,  Obviou.sly,  this  Coni:rei;3  Is  young  and 
cat;,  r  to  maice  cliange.s.  Its  nienibers  appear 
to  be  Intelligent  ar.d  educated,  and  may  not 
be  too  easily  stampeded.  But,  like  any  Con- 
gress, It  is  a  sen-slilve  barometer  of  its  vari- 
ous constituencies,  of  what  the  American 
people  really  feel  and  think.  That's  why  our 
fcHo'.v  countrymen  rj'e  tlie  audience  v.'e  must 
reai'h  with  the  facts  abou*  tlie  everyday 
crojionilcs  of  their  livr.'^. 

Business  h.ts  been  tokl  nia;.y  tiiiies  thr.t  It 
)-.tcd.s  to  sell  lt.se!f  to  Amerlea.  I  disagree. 
Cti;4ncss  must  sell  America  to  America — Its 
^trengt'ns,  its  greatness,  Its  potential  for  cre- 
ating the  most  humane  and  prosperous  so- 
ciety, on  Earth — In  .shorn  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, we  must  sell  Aemrica  oil  tlie  value  of 
It^  lihertie.s  and  Iiiciivldu.il  freedoms. 


MARYLAND    DAY.    1973 

Ml-.  IvL\TKIAS.  Mr.  President,  March 
25.  1975,  is  Marylanci  Day,  the  341st  an- 
niver.'^ary  of  the  foundiiiK  of  the  Colony 
and  the  State.  The  history  of  Maryland's 
fo'unding  and  it.s  early  development  as- 
.sume.s  added  Kignificance  and  interest  a.s 
v,c  prepare  nationally  to  observe  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  American  Revolution — 
which  took  place  142  years  later.  Truly, 
It  can  be  said,  the  men  and  ■Romen  who 
i-ctiled  Maryland  planted  the  seeds  that 
have  flourished  beyond  all  expectation  in 
t.piritual  as  well  as  material  harvests. 

\Vliat  kind  of  people  were  they?  What 
kind  of  legacy  did  they  leave  to  us?  And 
what  have  we  done  with  it?  As  we  exam- 
ine these  questions,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  events  of  recent  years,  we  are 
brought  to  a  reexamination  of  our  institu- 
tions, purposes,  and  goals,  not  only  as  a 
function  of  the  celebration  of  341  years 
of  Maryland  hl:story  and  two  centuries 
of  our  national  exi.s.tcnce,  but  also  as  a 
necessity  for  the  continued  strength  of 
our  State  and  Nation. 

The  people  who  settled  Maryland 
were  possessed  above  all  with  a  sense  of 
fundamental  principles  that  have  guided 
men  and  women  throughout  history,  and 
continue  to  guide  us  today.  They  gave  the 
first  expression  on  this  continent  of  the 
concepts  of  freedom  of  religion  and  th^ 
cci'iality  of  women.  They  lived  through  a 
Pel iod  of  sti'e.ss  and  challenge,  and  if  tl  e 
lil.lorical  circumstances  were  differei  t 
from  those  of  current  times — and,  o.*" 
r  otirsc.  they  were — the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple was,  I  believe,  the  same  as  it  Is  today. 

They  left  us  the  legacy  of  history — a 
demonstration  that  challenges  can  be 
overcome,  that  the  strength  of  the  human 
spirit  prevails.  In  recent  times,  that  leg- 


acy itself  has  been  subject  to  challenge. 
But  as  we  observe  the  341st  Maryland 
Day.  and  enter  into  the  national  Bicen- 
tennial period,  I  think  we  can  take  a 
measure  of  pride  in  the  history  of  the  Inst 
341  years — at  the  same  time  tliat  we 
commit  oui'selves,  as  we  properly  do  every 
year,  to  nurture  the  precious  tradition 
that  has  been  handed  to  us  through  tiic 
years. 

The  people  who  inherit  this  fu'f'ai  tia- 
dition  are  full  of  initiati\e  and  idcali.ni. 
They  are  not  immune  from  faults  or  i>;i.s- 
takes.  But  tJiey  have  the  energy  and  the 
wisdom  to  correct  their  efforts  and  to 
make  new  starts  in  redeeming  l!ie  ancient 
pledge  to  make  Mai-yland  a  place  where 
all  men  and  women  caii  find  ilie  opuo!  - 
tunity  to  build  a  better  life. 


NEEDED:  RESPECT  FOR  OUR 
FORMER  MILITARY  MEN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Prciidont,  il 
had  to  come.  Someone  from  the  libera? 
left  eventually  had  to  compile  a  list  of 
meii  formerly  .serving  iheir  country  i:i 
the  military  whose  experLise  is  ncv  be- 
ing used  by  industry.  After  what  ob\i- 
oasly  has  been  months  and  months,  may 
be  years  of  research,  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Priorities  has  come  up  v.iih  the 
fact  that  there  are  slightly  over  a  thou- 
sand people,  now  engaged  by  30  of  uie 
largest  employers  serving  the  Dcp.ti'L- 
ment  of  Defense. 

I  have  a  strange  suspicion  that  the 
total  employment  of  these  companies 
could  very  v.ell  be  over  a  half  a  million. 
so  the  figure  of  one  thousand  is  not  very 
impressive.  It  is  amazing  to  me  thai 
organizations  such  as  this,  in  an  eifort 
to  be  fair,  have  not  compiled  a  list  of 
former  Members  of  Congress  v.h.o  arc 
serving  in  law  firms  in  Washington,  New 
York,  and  elsev.here  or  who  are  .serving 
as  advisors  to  industry  or  wlio  have 
taken  lucrative  jobs  mainly  because 
they  were  once  Members  of  Congress 
and  very  strangely  had  something  to  do 
with  a  committee  or  committees  affect- 
ing certain  segments  of  industry  a::d 
professions.  I  dare  say  the  figure  would 
far  exceed  what  they  have  disclo.-cd  as 
the  number  of  former  military  peo,)Ie 
serving  in  industrj-. 

Now  if  the  reasoning  behind  a  !a'.\ 
firm  or  a  consulting  .service  hiring  a 
foi-mer  Congressman,  because  of  his  con- 
nections with  certain  powerful  com.mit- 
tees  is  logical,  then  why  is  it  not  pro.ner 
for  a  corporation  to  hire  someone  v.ho 
has  expertise  gained  in  the  military  in 
fields  engaged  in  part  pertaining  to  in- 
dustry? For  example,  it  was  not  too  long 
ago  that  a  division  of  Government  ap- 
p:ared  before  a  subcommittee  on  whicli 
I  scne  and  testimony  v.-as  offered  in  con- 
nection v.ith  the  capability  of  a  certain 
radar  by  a  man  who  learned  this  radar 
in  the  Air  Force  and  yet  I  have  heard 
no  criticism  against  that.  Some  day,  and 
I  hope  to  be  around  when  this  hajopens. 
th«»  former  military  man  Is  going  to 
carry  the  respect  which  he  deserves  and 
organizations  like  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Priorities,  and  I  must  say  I  have 
not  heard  too  much  about  them,  will 
cease  their  nitpicking  on  them.  As  tlie 
committee  lia-s  recognized,  I  have  been 


cri'iK.vl  ii'oni  I i:ne  to  iiii'ic  of  cc:";.3;n  ;ico- 
pli"  being  hired  by  indu.-tiy  vsho  former- 
ly served  th.e  Pentagon,  but  this  criti- 
ci.sin  wa.s  not  directed  at  the  man  in 
uniform  nor  for  the  same  rea.sons  that 
iho  committee  o.Tcrs.  I  just  question 
their  general  competency. 

For  those  interested  in  v.hat  the 
Couneil  had  to  say.  undoubtedly  my  col  • 
le.ig'iScs  have  received  a  copy  of  i'lS  le- 
pcit.  bm  the  Wa.shiinyton  Post  has  crir- 
ried  lui  acconut  ol  v.hat  they  had  !'■ 
.~ay.  I  hope  American  indi:stry  will  com- 
jjletely  ignoi'o  this  one  more  attempt  to 
belittle  t'  man  not  becau.-.e  he  wore  tlie 
uniiorm  in  th.e  5ervice  of  his  country. 


S'.RVrv    RULES    HUGE    UTil.irV 
KATE    HIKES 

M;-.  :\:USKIE.  J,:.'.  President,  ve  have 
.--een  a  lot  of  protests  recently  by  con- 
s'lUnci's  outrai^cd  at  enormous  increases 
in  llieir  utility  bills. 

A  .survey  ol  State  I'c.'iulato;';.  commis- 
.•■ia;;.-  r-lcised  today  b;:  my  S'.ibcommittce 
on  Intfrgovernmental  Relations  and 
Scnalor  Mexc  alf's  Subcommittee  on  Rc- 
pon.s.  Aecc'.i.uiiig  and  Mai.;:',,emen',  lell;- 
lis  why. 

That  survey  .-hows  that  fuel  adjust- 
ment clause  raie  increases  granted  to 
electric  and  gas  utilities  co.sf  American 
con.sun'.ci's  an  estimated  SC.5  billion  dur- 
ing 1974.  more  than  llie  total  rate  in- 
(I'car.cs  approved  in  the  previous  quarter 
century. 

Tlio.sc  luei  ad.ius'^racnt  increases  re- 
qucsied  the  bulk  of  nearly  SIO  bihura  in 
rate  i'.iCreases  granted  to  utilities  lit.st 
ye:ir.  o'lir  sur^■cy  revealed. 

As  Senator  Metcalf  tind  I  'aid  in  a 
joint  statement  releasing  the  survey; 

I'  is  ti;ili;.ely  that  even  liie  .strongisi  sup- 
porter ot  the  iuel  adjustment  clau.se  ever 
envih;ion"d  such  an  enormous  co.-.t  increase — 
f'j,5  billion — In  a  .single  year. 

Alihoufh  seme  states  require  pre\iGv.s 
public  hearings  before  fuel  cost  increases 
can  be  added  to  utility  bills,  In  most  cases 
the  cos^  pas  -through  is  i;ot  subject  to  prior 
review. 

Mr.  Pi'p  jcler.t.  the  unft  rc.secn  r.TeJ:  o/; 
rates  of  the  fuel  adju:  tment  cia'vf--e  dur- 
ing 1974  po.cs  a  serio'us  problem  of  Irage 
rate  increa.ses  for  v^hich  liice  i.s  Iriilc  cr 
no  public  accoiint.ibihiy. 

Tiie  dramatic  findings  of  our  survey 
iiriderscore  the  need  for  a  earciul  review 
of  automatic  adjustment  clauses. 

Our  subcommitees  v.'ill  begin  their  re- 
view on  April  14.  15.  and  17  when  v.c 
lamieh  hearings  on  title  VII  of  S.  595.  the 
Prciielcnfs  omnibus  energy  bill. 

A-  wo  begin  those  hearing.s.  we  are  ^-on- 
i.  crned  that  the  im;;act  of  the  Pre.-idonfs 
proposal  would  be  a  further  we.ikcniiig 
of  luility  rate  regulatio!i  and  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  use  of  automatic  co-t  adjust- 
ment clauses. 

We  intend  in  those  hcarir.gs  io  exam- 
ine c.'.refully  the  rationale  behind  the 
President's  proposal  and  the  impact  thiey 
will  have  on  the  consumer. 

We  will  hear  testimony  froui  acimii:- 
i.strative  officials.  State  uiihty  comnn.-?- 
.■-ioncrs,  consumer  groups,  representatives 
of  the  utilities  industry,  and  other  ex- 
perts at  those  hearings.  In  addition,  wc 
encourage  uiterested  parties  tliroughout 
the  country  to  send  wTittcn  testimony  to 
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oiu-  subcommittees  for  inclusion  in  the 
hearing  record. 

Mr.  President,  ue  h.ive  conducted  .simi- 
lar survey.?  in  1960.  1970.  and  1971.  But 
n.?ver  before  liavc  the  re.>ults  been  as  dra- 
matic as  this  one.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  .siirvcv  and  the 
accompanying  analysis  prepared  by 
Douglas  N.  Jone.s  and  Su.s;;n  Dovell  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

Tliere  being  no  obiecUon.  the  ni.ittnial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  piintcd  in  the  Record. 
us  follows: 

FCEL    ADJUSf.MFNT     CiW^F     ACTIC.VS     IN"     TKT 

E::i.TRic  AND  G^s  UriLny  iNDUsrRlts.  1673- 
74    A  STArr-BY-Sr.ME  Statisticm.  Ak-wy^ss 
(By  Doiigla'-  N  Joue-  nud  Susan  Dovell i 
IS rroouClION  by  sf,nators  edmuno  s.  MOsKlr 

ANO  LEE  METC.\1.F 

La^t  November,  we  asked  Slate  reyiUatory 
comniissloiis  to  pro'. ide  our  subcomuilttees 
V  ith  Information  on  electric  and  gas  utility 
nite  increases  pre.iued  and  pending.  This 
tinciy  was  similar  to  surveys  we  coudiictert 
In    1969.   1970.   nnd   1971. 

In  addition  to  tlie  data  oi^  rate  increase-^, 
tills  time  we  asked  the  cominissioiis  to  pro- 
vide us  with  Information  on  the  Increases 
atiributable  to  fuel  adjustment  clauses 
(F.AC).  This  information  is  of  special  Im- 
pi  rtiiiice.  It  ts  through  the  operation  of 
fi'el  adjustment  clau.ses  that  utilities  are 
allotted  to  pass  throutrh  to  consumers  In- 
crea.sed  itiel  costs  without  commission  review. 
Alrhousih  ihe  use  of  FAC  In  utility  tariffs  has 
become  widespread  In  recent  years,  no  com- 
prehen-sive  data  on  the  Impact  of  fuel  ad- 
)ii.-.in»n(  clauses  ha*  beea  compiled  prevl- 
oj-ly 


As  Of  March  1.  1975,  thirty-seven  commis- 
sions  responded.  The  data  they  svibmltted 
was  analysed  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  Library  of  Congress.  The  analyses 
WiLS  done  by  Dr.  Douglas  N.  Jones  and  Susan 
Dovell  of  the  Economics  Division. 

Data  submitted  by  the  commissions  cov- 
ered the  first  ten  months— in  some  cases 
eleven  months— of  1974  On  the  basis  of  the 
response  from  about  three  fourths  of  the 
commissions — which  were  generally  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  states  renardiny 
sl/e.  geographic  location  and  economic  ac- 
tivity—CRS  estimated  the  amount  of  the 
general  rate  and  FAC  increases  in  the  nation 
as  a  whole  during  the  entire  year. 

Most  of  the  eviergy  corporations  regulated 
by  State  commissions  are  Investor-owned 
utilities  (lOUs),  In  many  states,  municipal 
power  .systems,  public  utility  districts  and 
privately-owned  rural  electric  cooperatives 
are  not  retrulated  by  the  commissions. 
Rate  increases  bv  those  systems  which 
arc  not  regulated  by  and  do  not  report 
to  the  State  commissions  are  not  In- 
flirjed  in  this  data.  They  account 
for  abom  one-fifili  of  the  retail  sales  of 
electricity  and  six  ptrcen:  of  the  retail  sales 
of  u'lturul  gp.s 

FINDINGS 

The  survey  found  that  eleitric  and  gas 
utility  bills  increii.sed  nearly  $10  billion  last 
year — two-thirds    because    of    fuel    adjust- 

'  The  Commissions  in  the  following  States 
did  not  provide  Information  by  March  1, 
1975;  Alabama.  Arii^ona.  Delaware.  Hav.aii. 
Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mi^so'U'i. 
North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Rhode  I  - 
land.  Te.\.^s  and  Vermont.  Electric  and  u-i.~ 
rales  are  not  subject  to  commission  regu- 
lation in  Te.xas,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska 
and  became  subject  to  regulation  onlv  this 
year  in  Minnesota. 


n.'M'.   l'.iui-^cs— and  thut  more  increa.ses  ara 
p.^i'ljubly  on  the  way. 
The  major  findings  of  tlie  yuvvcy  are: 

1.  The  general  rate  increa.'^e  a: id  increa.-e 
due  to  the  fuel  aclju.,tment  clause  totaled 
$9.G  billion.  This  figure  was  projected  from 
the  §6.G  billion  reported  by  the  37  state  com- 
missions responding  to  the  sui  vey.- 

2.  More  than  $3  billion  In  general  rate  in- 
crease  requests  were  penduiL;  before  the  com- 
missions which  responded.  Historically,  com- 
missions have  granted  aboia  I'.vo-thucls  of 
rate  mcrea.se  requests. 

3.  Four-fiftlis  of  the  Increa.sed  rates  were 
['•r  electricity,  the  rest  for  natural  gas. 

4.  Two-thlixlsof  the  incrcaso.-  resulted  from 
hit;her  fuel  costs  passed  through  to  con,sum- 
ers  because  of  fuel  adjustment  clauses. 

5.  The  rate  increase  becau.'=e  of  fuel  ad- 
just ment  clauses— $6.5  billion  in  1974— w.ls 
more  than  four  times  as  large  as  tb.e  Increase 
of  $1.5  billion  in  1973  because  of  the  .same 
clau.ses. 

6.  In  many  states,  rate  increases  becavse 
of  fuel  adjustment  clauses  were  even  more 
dramatic.  For  example,  the  1974  Increases 
over  1973  were  1.400  percent  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  900  percent  in  New  York.  750 
percent  in  M.ilne  and  Tei.nessee.  more  than 
500  percent  in  Florida,  Maryland  and  Michi- 
gan, and  more  than  300  percent  in  Cali- 
fornia. Connecticut,  Indiaii.i.  \Vc  ,i  Virji;;!.* 
and  Wisconsin 

7.  General  r.ite  and  lucl  adm.tment  la- 
creases  granted  duilnt,'  the  lO-li  niontli  sur- 
vey period  .5100  million  In  12  of  the  37  re- 
porting Jurisdictions.  They  are  i amount  of 
fuel    adjustment   increa.se    in    parentheses)  ; 


=  Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  all  1974  ra^e 
Increase  figures  are  projected  for  the  full 
year. 
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$896,692,000  68  18 

(611.377,000) 

1,451259,000  62.49 

(90*;  840,  000) 

149  840,000  59.24 

(88,  760.  000) 

614.835.000  68.49 

(421  078.000) 

148,334.000  O 

5.  779,  548,  000  7^015 

(4  066.130,000) 


'  Th?  Floiids  CommiSMon  refortcd  3  JIf.0,POO  ga;  rate  uduct  ( 

a  Tv.enty-nlne  of  the  commissions  re- 
sponding had  fuel  adjustment  clauses  which 
were  t;oueraliy  automatic.  Four — California. 
Florida,  New  Jersey  and  Wyoming — reported 
heir  luel  adjustment  clauses  require  hear- 
ings before  f  »  increases  can  take  effect, 
h'oir  other  .esponding  cornmissions^ln 
Oregon.  Washington,  Montana,  and  Idaho — 
did  noc  have  fuel  adjustment  clauses. 

MAGNITUDE      OF      THE      INCREASE 

The  survey  documents  what  consumers  al- 
ready know  Utilltv  bllLs  have  Increa-sed  enor- 
mously In  the  past  year,  although  consump- 
tion of  electric  power  increa.sed  le.'s  than  one 
percent  and  consumption  of  natural  gas  ac- 
t'.ia'.Iy  decreased  4  2  percent. 

By  any  measure,  the  magnitude  of  the  util- 
ity rate  Increases  during  1974  was  enormous. 
In  fact,  (luring  laft  year  a!one.  consumers 
paid  more  than  one  and  a  half  timen  as  much 
to  cover  utility  rate  inrria^e.i  a.«  they  did  over 
t'T  entire  preiiom  qi:ar!er-ccnturt/.  Prom 
1948  to  1973  the  increases  granted  electric  and 
^as  utilities  by  state  and  local  Jurisdictions 
totaled  56  billion,  according  to  a  recent  report 
by  the  utility  rate  department  of  Ebasco 
Services,  Inc.  of  New  York. 


»  Ho  answer  from  Virginia  Sl.ite  Corporation  ConiiT.ii.iion  re  fuel  clause. 


In  1070.  for  example.  Ebasco  Services,  Inc. 
reports  that  the  national  total  of  electric  and 
natural  gas  rate  Increases  was  $660  million. 
In  the  first  10  or  11  months  of  1974  seven 
states — California.  Florida,  Illinois.  Michigan. 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania- 
had  rate  increases  which  each  exceeded  the 
national  total  for  1970. 

The  1974  increase  and  pending  requests 
amounted  to  almost  one  percent  of  our  gro.-^s 
national  product,  and  as  a  result  was  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  inflation. 

Since  some  two-thirds  of  the  1974  increa'^e 
was  due  to  the  fuel  adjustment  clause,  we 
must  consider  Us  total  effects. 

Adjustment  clauses  for  fuel  and  other 
costs,  such  as  ta.xes,  have  been  available  to 
some  utilities  for  decades.  However,  125  ga.; 
and  electric  utilities  began  u.sing  fuel  ad- 
justment clauses  during  the  70s.  63  of  ih.':-n 
In  1974  alone. 

One  important— ai'.d  ultimate-  ciTect  is 
that  fuel  adjustment  clauses  remove  much 
of  the  incentive  to  operate  more  efficiently 
and  control  costs.  They  encour.i-e  u.-e  of 
fuels  covered  by  the  clau.se  and  construction 
of  plants  burning  those  fuels,  and  tluis  dis- 
courage  development    of   altom.iti'.e   e;.erj;y 


sources.  They  move  the  major  component  of 
operating  expenses- fuel  costs-  from  ra'e 
ca^e  proceedings  where  the  utility  is  subject 
to  cro.ss-exatnination  by  commission  staffs 
and  protestants.  And  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence tl\at  some  utilities  are  adding  im- 
proper charges  to  the  fuel  adjustineul 
clauses. 

For  example.  rr.,d  from  Api)alach:a:i 
Power's  captive  luine  has  been  marked  up  in 
pr.ce  for  FAC  purpo.ses.  The  West  Virginia 
Public  Service  Comnnssioii  found  that  the 
uliliiy.  a  subsidiary  of  American  Electnc 
Power,  obtauied  more  than  $2  million  bv  this 
method  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
last  year  In  Connecticut  an  obsolescent  efti- 
ciency  factor  in  the  fuel  clause  used  by 
United  Illuminating  cost  ron.^uiri.-!-.,  an  e.=,tl'- 
nia'ed  $7  million  anzuially. 

O!:;o  Edison  chose  to  buy  high-pin. ed  spot 
marr.et  coal  rather  than  enforce  its  contract 
wuh  a  supplier  who  had  agreed  to  provide 
coal  at  a  lesser  cost.  Transportation  expenses 
were  found  Included  In  Virginia  Electric  and 
Power's  fuel  adjustment  clause.  The  Peoples 
Counsel  of  the  Maryland  Public  Service  Com- 
mi.s.sion  has  charged  that  Potomac  Electric 
aid  Fo..tT  C'ljinpaiiv  Inclitded  IT  extraneou.j 
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Items.  Including  executive  salaries,  In  Its 
fuel  adjustment  clause. 

Un'll  now  only  partial  data  regarding  utU- 
fy  rate  Increases  have  been  available.  The 
data  published  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  Industry  sources  deal  only  with 
The  one  third  attributable  to  general  rate 
Increases,  and  omll  FAC  Increases,  which  are 
twice  the  sVe  of  the  previously-publicized 
cencral  rate  Increases.  This  is  an  unjustlfi- 
aMo  omission. 

'Ihe  collection  of  data  on  energy  compa- 
tues  by  governmeiit  agencies  is  an  Imperfect 
art.  Statistics  regardUig  gas  utility  profit- 
ability are  especially  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
FPC  has  not  yet  published  its  1973  statistics 
on  electric  utilities.  The  1974  annual  reports 
of  electric  utilities  to  the  FPC  have  not  yet 
been  filed  and  It  Is  not  po.ssible  at  this  time 
to  determine  the  rate  of  return  for  the  In- 
d'.istry  for  1974.  However,  for  the  year  end- 
ing In  October  1974,  at  the  net  Income  of 
Investor-owned  electric  utiliiles  Increased 
G4",  Their  dividends  declared  on  common 
.<:tnck  Increased  6. 4 '7.  Their  dividends  on 
preferred  stock  Increased  20'.'.  Twenty  six 
major  lOUs  have  announced  Increases  In 
dividends  since  July  1974. 

This  lack  of  Information  miist  be  viewed 
in  light  of  the  huge  cost  Increases  of  1974 
and  the  President's  proposal  for  further 
weakening  of  utility  rate  regulation. 

The  cost  increase  In  1974  represents  a  ma- 
J'.r  new  Investment — paid  for  dearly  by 
consumers — In  the  utilities  Industry.  Yet 
there  Is  too  little  acco'intability  for  this  new 
Investment. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  even  the  .'^trongest  sup- 
porter  of  the   fuel   atij'.istment   clause  ever 


envisioned  such  an  enormous  cost  Increase — 
$6.5  blUlon — in  a  single  year.  Although  soi.tc 
states  require  previous  public  hearings  be- 
fore fuel  cost  Increases  can  be  added  to 
■utility  bills,  In  most  cases  the  cost  pci  - 
through  Is  not  subject  to  prior  review. 

The  clause  was  developed  to  relieve  ,  .le 
problem  of  "regulatory  lag"  caused  by 
lengthy  rate  Increase  consideration.  But  its 
unforeseen  effect  on  rates  in  1974  po.sc.s  a 
serious  problem  of  huge  rate  Increases  for 
which  there  is  little  or  no  public  account- 
ability. As  the  public  already  knows,  it  is 
much  harder  to  roll  back  prices  than  to  .stop 
their  Increase  before  it  occurs. 

The  President  in  Title  VII  of  S.  594,  ti.e 
Omnibus  Energy  Bill,  has  not  faced  this  prob- 
lem. Instead,  he  proposes  broadening  rate 
escalators.  His  proposal  would : 

Require  the  u.se  of  fuel  adjustment  cI 
by  all  regulatory  commissions,  not  Ju>i 
w  hich  already  have  them; 

Require  state  regulatory  commissio! 
put  rate  Increases  Into  effect  five  nv 
after  they  were  reqtiested; 

Require   federal   and   state   regulalo 
Include  construction  work  In  progress  and 
pollution  control  equipment  in  the  rate  base. 

Because  regulatory  commissions  typically 
allow  a  certain  percentage  of  return  on  a 
utilities'  rate  base,  the  effect  of  addition  to 
tlie  rate  base,  such  as  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. Is  to  decrease  the  rate  of  return,  or  to 
permit  tlie  utility  to  obtain  additional  rev- 
enue for  the  rate  of  return  to  remain  hi  the 
same.  The  electric  utilities'  rate  of  return  In 
1972  and  1973  reached  an  all-time  high,  "P.ils 
Is  despite  the  fact  that  In  1970  and  1971  the 


'.'.SCS 


s    to 


to 


FPC  jicrtnitied  R  tV  D  c xpoi-.uif.-.rcs  a:id  hv.d 
lu'ld  for  future  I'se  to  be  included  In  the 
rate  base,  thus  permitting  l.igher  earnings 
at  a  constant  rale  ol  return.  Earlier  tlii>  year, 
the  Congressional  Rcseartii  Service  c=ti- 
mated  that  including  construciion  work  In 
progress  in  the  rate  base  would  co.st  utility 
cusToniers  .'^onie  $5  billion  a  year. 

The  live-month  deadline  lor  rc^ulatoiy 
commission  action  on  rate  increase  requests 
would  severely  a.^^ect  many  States.  Topically. 
small  States  and  many  large  States  have  few 
resources  available  to  thoroughly  review  rate 
Increase  requests.  Willi  onlv  live  nioni.:i.^  to 
act.  cu.stonicrs  oltcn  would  have  impo.sed  on 
them  cost  increases  that  were  not  ihoroughly 
reviewed  and  may  be  unjustined. 

Overall,  the  President's  propo.^aI  would  add 
another  20  percent  to  utility  customers  cost^. 
according  to  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners. 

The  President's  proposal  is  simp^v  no*  Jus- 
tified by  the  evidence  we  have  today.  Iti  his 
haste  to  lieip  utilities  solve  tlieir  financial 
problems — many  of  them  tmrelated  to  fuel 
co.sts — he  propose-  new  and  uncontrollable  fi- 
nancial burdens  on  the  American  public. 

Instead  of  embarking  prpcipilaieiy  on  a 
major  abandonmctu  of  Slate  regulation,  we 
must  know  much  more  aiiout  the  operation 
and  effect  cl'  ilie  fuel  adjuslinent  clause. 
Has  it  been  abused  widely?  Has  it  or  will 
it  contribute  to  an  adequate  or  too-generous 
rate  of  rettn'u?  At  this  point,  we  do  not  know. 

Clejriy,  the  enormous  rate  increases  of  1974 
pose  a  major  problem  in  public  policy.  They 
cannot  be  .solved  with  precipitous  solutions. 
sach  as  the  President  ptnpc..;.s. 


ACTU'-L  rate:  riCiE-'SES  GRANTED  DURING  SURVEY  PERIOD  (10  OR  11 

|ln  t^ous^nds  of  dollars] 


State 


11, 


ftlaska 

FAC  incieaoe 

Afkan!:<)s 

FAC  increase 

California  _ 

FAC  increJie 

CJorado 

FAC  increJ^e 

Connecticut 

FAC  increase 

Di^liict  ot  Columbia 

FAC  increase 

Flonda  .   

FAC  increase 

Geoigia 

FAC  incieaie 

Idaho 

FAC  increase 

Illinois     

FAC  inctease 

iTj.ina 

FAC  incieaie 

IS'.I  

(AC  increase". 

h^n^.Ts 

FAC  increase 

V.;in(>     

FAC  incteafe 

V.v,l.ind 

lAC  increase 

f.':'<.icliuietts 

FAC  increase 

Vi:hi8an 

FAC  mcreaiS 

fi'i-'tissippi 

FAC  increase 

''ont.ma. . 

I/C  incieae  . 


Electric 


•f.06 
(566) 

(Nft) 

450, 531 

(422.037) 

48.591 

(15,574) 

i  157,293 

(.147,670) 

36, 975 

(36,975) 

424,350 

(384,985) 

113,137 
(.111,705) 
8,767 
('*) 
356, 329 
(.192,679) 
60,046 
('.5,  203) 
9,572 
(fJA) 
l'';.  037 
(NA) 
16.818 
(U,  7'28) 
196,  2fi7 
(180,157) 
62  830 
(NA) 
198,956 
(.122.  249) 
56,652 
(•6,652) 

(!') 


Gas 


7Z3 
(0) 

7,324 
(NA) 
290,042 
(253,321) 
13,577 
(0) 
>  13,270 
(9, 850) 
2,178 
^2.178) 
-160 
(0) 
1,825 
(0) 
3,447 
(•■) 
186,673 
U09.965) 
2,309 
(0) 
(0) 
<UA) 
913 
■      (C) 
512 
(431) 

30. 987 
(20,040) 

12, 359 
(NA) 

98. 988 
(-.9,  417) 

0 

(0) 
0 

tl") 


Total 


1,329 
(566) 
7,324 
(NA) 
HO.  573 
(675,358) 
62, 168 
(15,574) 
170,563 
(157,520) 
39, 153 
(39,153) 
424, 190 
(384,985) 
114,962 
(111,705) 
12,214 
(footnote) 
543,002 
(302,644) 
62,355 
(46,203) 
9,572 
(NA) 
16.950 
(NA-O) 
17,330 
(16,159) 
227,194 
(."90, 197) 
75. 189 
(NA) 
297, 944 
(181,666) 
56,652 
(56,C52) 
0 
(iGt^lnute) 


Stale 


■0;,T''  C)  E'l'  37  ST'Tf  COM'.'IS^IOtiS 


Electric 


Gas 


Ton; 


Nebraska* _ 

FAC  incieJ'e 

Nevada 

FAC  increase 

New  Hampshire  

FAC  increase 

New  Jersey 

FAC  increabe 

New  Mexico 

FAC  incre.i'e 

New  York .     

FAC  incre.ii'"   .  

North  Carolina^.  

FAC  increa'^e. .  

Oregon 

FAC  inciesoe. .     ._. 

Pennsylvania 

FAC  increase 

South  Carolina        

FAC  increa  e   .    . .   ._ 

South  Dakota  «.  ..  _ 

FAC  increase...  

Tennessee ._ 

FAC  increase 

Utah 

FAC  incre.ise 

Virginia .     ...   

FAC  increase. 

W/ashinRton ..  

FAC  increase 

West  Virginia 

FAC  increase 

Wisconsin...        

FAC  increase 

WiTnin?  .   .  

FSC  incie?  c     .  .  

T.tl  .. 

IhC  increase 


T 


(footnote) 

if) 

<1») 

(tootnolc:) 

M2  115 

! 15,  284 

27,399 

(3.) 

<") 

(footnote) 

1,452 

397 

l,8i9 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

736  20f. 

ICO,  486 

F96,692 

(.30,  292) 

(SI, 085) 

(■-11.377) 

4,069 

380 

4.449 

(NA) 

(f.M 

(NA) 

1   ':'e3,219 

i!<8,0«0 

1   451.259 

(797,721) 

licg, 119) 

(Jlc,84r) 

149,840 

0 

149  840 

IRS, 760) 

(f-i; 

(88  7a) 

2 7,  ,396 

5,  045 

33  041 

CO 

(■') 

(Motnot?) 

«>'.7.  6 If. 

)47.2!9 

114,835 

(114,991) 

(106,082) 

(i:i,f-t) 

88.  766 

5,012 

93,  SOR 

(59.993) 

(t) 

(i9,99:) 

('  ctnote) 

(••) 

<  •) 

i-..i.tiiote) 

4,738 

650 

5,388 

i*.,73fl) 

(0) 

(4  738) 

19  001 

.■'3  233 

42,234 

(17f.) 

(0) 

(176) 

lt-..2<T 

2,089 

148,334 

(N-) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

2ri  n-t9 

^9  6S7 

69  73". 

(<-) 

(=-) 

cofnole) 

(,S.  174 

9  249 

74,423 

I '9,  Get) 

i\58P) 

(■V',252) 

79  752 

3,427 

83,179 

(31  f99) 

il   366) 

(32.065) 

3:3 

l,6t)7 

2,  BIO 

(") 

CO 

(footnote) 

S.  iU9,  678 

1,267,462 

6, 577, 140 

(3,608  219) 

(760,  442) 

(4Jf8,e€l) 

KOTES 


tlECTRIC 

iliutable  to  fuel  .k^jl.. 


I  ents,  whether  aclonii'ic  o-  he.cd 


'  Dne<  not  inclu  'e  tho<.?  increnses  ,:t' 
by  thecnmmiision!, 

•  A.  of  March  5, 1975  wiitin?,  h!:t  dali  fenetally  run  throujh  October  or  NovCT.be^  19'4. 

■  Fxf'iides  l,',ri  comp^-ics  wt'xn  sho,v  only  aggiegaie  g,is  and  electric  figures. 

'  t!ectri',ity  and  t'lS  rot  le^iil.'ti'd  ;:!tiie;e  sfsfe'. 

'These  figures  onlv  include  th-^se  ;•  nrpjiiies  sjp, !, ''f  i'^L^es  T:,'  belli  "aTicjnt  re:;'jC  iej  ' 
and  "amount  grsnteu  '. 

'«  Hone, 

•"•  •  leclricif/  rn'l  gi;  noi  >e;;ilj!'>J  in  '.l-.e-c  slates. 


None  to 
:;.i  fuel 


I"  iiien'.alc  I'iMniers. 
sijuilmeMl  clauses. 


G.3 


'  to  ■  ,ire  tiic  ",-",;c  3-  '  tQ  "  lindei  eiect,ic. 

'■>  None. 

-»  Union  Electric  C.'.nii.,iri)  imitte  I  from  tital  since  did  nol  provide  bres'.o'o.vn  ef  FAC  rtte^ii. 

'»  Flecliicity  ami  g.i.  are  not  regLiate'i  m  theic  stales. 

•■>  None  (or  re;ideii''<il  customers, 

'•  No  fuel  arlju'tmer't  c'  ,„  c;. 

NA-  Notiv,--il.ble, 
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CiLCDLATlO'iS  USED  TO  PROJECT  5aST>TE  FULL  YEAR  1974 
TOTALS 

|ln  billions  of  doll4r>| 


General  rata 
iMcrease> 


Step  1 :  Actual  10  to 
ll-n\a  peiiQd, 
37  jurisdiction; 

Requested _.. 

Granted 

Pe^'ding...     .       . 
Slfi'  2:  Extrapolated 
lo  51  jurisdic- 
tions ': 

Requailed     -  . 

Gi.in'ecJ 

Peniin? 

Step  3:  f«ti.ipolated 
to  12-nio.  period-.- 

ReTiie^ted.. 

Gr.inled 

Pendiiig  


Elsct'ic 


Ca] 


J2.4 
1.7 
2.6 

-t- 

+ 

J0.7 
.  5 
1.0 

3.0 
2.1 
3.1 

+ 

.9 
.6 
!.2 

3.5 

J- 

1.0 

2,4 
4.0 

+ 
+ 

1.4 

Total 


2.2 
3.6 


3,9 
2.7 
4.6 


1.5 
3.1 
5.4 


•  Assumes  remaining  14  same  as  previous  37. 
-  Assumes  15  percent  additions  since  some  data  were  tor  10 
flit,  and  some  foi  11  mo. 


Text  of  ANALViis 
( By  Douglas  N.  Jones  and  Susaa  DovcU) 


Fuel     adjustment 

charges 

Electric 

Gas 

ToUl 

Step  4 :  Actual  10-fo- 

11-mo.  period,  37 

juiiidictions 

U6 

-    }0.3 

-     Jl.4 

Step  5.  Eitrapolated 

to  51  lurisdictions  ' . 

4.5 

+    1.0 

-     5.5 

St«>p  6-  Eitrapolated 

t'l  l2mo.  peiioil  ■ 

5.3 

+    J.2 

-    6.} 

General  rate  in- 

ciea  es  step  3  tolM 

+  FAC  increai-e^ 

^tep  6  total -gi.iKil 

total  electric  ami 

gas.  1974,  natioii.il- 

ly  .   -  -  ...- 

9.6 

I  Assumev  remaining  11  s.ime  s^  previoii;  37 
-  Assumes  15  percent  adiiilon.  since  more  diila  weie  for  10 
mo.  iind  same  loi  11  mo 

If  Ir  Is  asstimed  iStct  tlie  rn-io  of  aniouuts 
granted  to  amoitu's  requested  cnticinites  to 
be  -1.  then  an  additional  $3.6  billion  nf 
pfndmg  ^'eneral  rate  Increase.^  would  he 
b'raiued  (  -' ,  of  $5  4).  This  added  to  the  $3.1 
"already  granted"  would  bring  the  K^neral 
rate  Increase  tor.il  based  on  lf74  data  to 
?tj  7.  Adding  thi.^  to  the  extrapolated  fuel 
aclju.-tnient  charge  total  increa-es  i-'jGoi  re- 
sults in  a  fiital  figure  from  1974  data  at  $13  2 
billion.  While  not  an  annual  ra'e  (since  the 
granting  of  some  pending  rate  Inrrease^  will 
take  place  In  lt(75).  It  l.>  the  likely  aggregate 
outcome  ut  request.^  originating  In  1974,  That 
sum  (Sl;i2  billl(>!n  1,-  (jf  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude of  1  of  I>.t74  GN'P.  and  can  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  contributing  ai\  Incre- 
ment of  almo.st  one  percentage  point  to  the 
i'.itlatUiii  rate.  To  rhe  extent  that  the  higher 
energy  costs  induce  a  reduction  In  energy 
use  the  inflationary  influence  would  be  les- 
sened but  the  depressive  economic  Impact 
would  be  lnten.sliied  to  the  same  degree 
Snuri-e:  Economics  Division,  CR.S  studv  data. 
■Fuel  .\dju.-:!iu-r.t  Clause  Actions  in  the 
E;ectr;c  and  Gas  Utility  Industries.  1973  • 
1974:  A  State-by-State  Statistical  .\nalyi-ls." 
f)v  Douglas  N,  Jones  and  .S\tsan  Dovell.  March 
4.  1975." 

i  VtL  ADJCSTMENf  CL\LSE  .\CIIONS  IN  VUE  EI.Ef- 
IKH     AND  C.\S  UriLirV    INOt/SIKIrS,    I97.T     74 

/.  /«irori)(r(ion 
P"  i.'.b'.y  the  three  biggest  public  policy 
i^-ues  in  the  electric  power  field  today  are 
the  l:;ianci!<.g  of  new  capital  Investmen'.  the 
ett'icacy  of  declining  block  rate  pricing  In 
utility  ciimpany  tar;rf  scliedule,-,  luid  tlie 
operanons  of  .so-called  .\utomatic  .Adjust - 
nienc    Clauses— most;    p.\rticvilar'.y    the    Fuil 


Adjustment  Clause  (F.\C).  This  report  deals 
with  this  last  issue  and  i.s  ba>od  largely  on 
data  gathered  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
the  fifty  state  regulatory  bodies  plus  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Recall  that  defmitionally  an  AAC  is  a  pro- 
vision in  a  utility  company's  rate  schedule 
which  allows  a  change  in  a  particular  cost 
item  to  be  automatically  (Ic  ,  without  com- 
mission hearing.s)  reflected  In  the  rates 
charged  customers.  By  far  the  most  common 
and  now  most  burdensome  A.AC  Is  that  on 
fuel  cost  changes,  though  utility  compaiues 
continue  to  propose  otlier  .A.\C's  for  changes 
in  labor,  taxes,  interest,  and  other  costs  of 
doing  busiue.ss.  Cases  on  the  subject  date 
back  to  World  War  I.  but  the  introduction  of 
AAC's  into  the  public  utility  sectors  was  gen- 
erally resiited  until  after  World  War  II.  Even 
after  that  time  land  until  rimte  recent  years) 
F.'XCs  were  gencnilly  limited  to  mdusirial 
rate  schedules  and  did  not  appiy  widely  to 
residential  consumers.  That  has  now  clianged 
and  nearly  all  states  have  AAC's  and  F.\C's 
in  one  form  or  another  wi^h  the  blessing  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commi.s.-.ion  (iliough  not 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
their  Jurisdiction).  Tlie  main  purpo,-;e  of  an 
A.AC  Is  to  reduce  so-called  'regulatory  la.g" 
during  periods  when  costs  are  rising  rapidly: 
the  main  objeccioii  is  that  such  arrangcmfuis 
may  be  In.'oiupa'lble  wi'h  vigorou  ,  and  e!fec- 
tive  rate  regulations  in  the  public  interest,' 

In  Novetr.ber  1974.  Chairman  Mtiskie  nnd 
Mete  ,!lf  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
govcrnniental  Relations  and  Subcomnutree 
on  Budgeting,  Management  and  Expenditures 
(.Subconmiittee  name  changed  to  Reports. 
.Accounting  and  Management  at  tite  begin- 
ning of  the  94th  Congress),  respectively,  o. 
the  Sen:ite  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee sent  a  Joint  letter  to  the  St  v-e  regulatory 
commissions  (as  mentioned)  with  a;i  accom- 
panying questionnaire.  (.A  .^arnp'.o  letter  and 
questionnaire  appear  as  .Appendix  .A  )  Cuvti- 
Ing  rougltly  the  period  .since  the  oil  embargo 
the  data  sought  were  on  f'>ur  aspects  oi  elec- 
tric and  gas  utlll'y  customer  rate  increases: 
rale  increases  reque;sied  and  granted;  rate 
Increases  pendiitg:  increases  attributable  to 
the  existence  the  fuel  adjUr^tment  clause-; 
and  commi;s,>l(in  oversight  reg.irdiag  tlie  oper- 
ation of  F.AC'S.  In  addition  some  data  on  Hie 
ra!e  of  return  for  utilities  wlthm  their  Juris- 
diction and  the  relating  of  F.AC  revenue  in- 
crea.ses  to  kilowatt  hour  costs  were  rcciue.?ted. 
By  March  1,  1975.  responses  were  received 
from  37  commissions  Tiie^-e  detailed  daM  by 
state  by  utility  companv  appear  in  W"r!.li!g 
Tables  V-VII  as  Appendix  B.' 
ir  Stnnfnary  and  interpretation  of  lenponscs 

Compilation  of  the  data  in  the  seven  tables 
contained  In  this  report  is,  so  far  as  L>  known 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  Noitlicr  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  nor  anyone  el.-e  has 
collected  comprehensive  economic  data  on 
the  re>-ults  of  F.AC  workings  1973  1974  -  in 
the  electric  p.^iv.er  industry,  thougli  the  steep 
rise  111  customer  monthly  cleetne  bills  o\  er 
this  period  was  widely  complained  of.  .A  7..)' 
response  to  the  ciuestionnaire  is,  of  co\ir-c,  a 
very  respectable  statiatical  return. 

Table  I  presents  electric  utiiity  general 
late  increases  requested,  granted,  and  pend- 
ing by  state  for  the  37  re.--ponding  .(urisdic- 
tious.  Here  we  find  that  during  1974  $2  lioJ 
billion  lu  general  rate  increa-^es  i  for  those 
reporting!  was  requested  of  whi'-h  $1  (JSl 
billion  was  granted.  Pending  at  this  writing 
is  .fJ  tJ47  billion  more  ;n  increa.--cs,  Tlie  corrc- 


t\>v  a  fuller  discussion  of  tlie  history  and 
theory  of  A.AC's.  their  practice,  and  iieir 
regulatory  couseqtiences  see  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf's  entries  into  the  Congrcf^iunu!  Re- 
cord  of  July  16.  1974,  pp.  812595-312511. 

"For  most  ol  the  responses  the  data  In- 
cluded tiie  lu-montli  period  ending  Orto- 
ber  1974.  v-i'li  ;  .ine  tiieiudlng  No'.einbcr 
actions. 


spending  figures  tor  the  g.is  utilities  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  II  -5C72  million  requested 
$505  million  granted,  and  .$'.179  million  pend- 
ing. 

Since  tliere  was  no  discernible  pattern  tu 
states  not  re.--pondiiig  (e.g.,  si^e,  geographic 
location,  economic  activity),  it  seems  fair 
to  extrapolate  from  thc-^e  figures  to  get  orders 
of  magnitude  for  general  rate  increases  for 
the  nation  as  a  v.hole.  This  would  bring  tiie 
totals  lor  the  electric  utility  Industry  ti, 
&2.987  billion  rftjuesttd.  $2,135  billiui, 
granted,  ,it:d  ?-,i,'!i;2  billluii  pending  F,'r  -a 
utiline-.  (lie  nanonal  tot.ils  would  be  $b54 
ir.illion  reque  ted.  $'341  niiUioii  granted,  and 
.?  1.2:14  billion  pending. 

Table  III  displays  electric  utility  rate  lii- 
crea.ses  (by  states  respcjiiding)  attributable 
(o  the  fuel  adjustment  clauses  for  1973-1974. 
Note  tha»  total  reventies  for  1973  v.  ere  $17,55.3 
Ijillioii.  and  tliat  F.AC  reveniu-  made  up 
SI  069  billion  or  6  1'  of  that  total.-  For  ilie 
10-11  month  ppriotl  ot  lf<74  FAC  revenues  had 
more  than  tripiled  tr,  «:^.R28  billion.  .And  thib 
was  In  a  year  during  wiiirh  electric  power 
consumption  grew  by  less  tiinti  one  percent, 
N'wte  too  that  the  FAC  revenue  figure  for 
1974  is  a  billion  dollars  greater  than  the 
amo\i!i!  pending  under  c/vnrral  rate  Increase-- 
for  ihiit  vear  ($3,6  billion  )  ,<,  $2,6  iMllion)  and 
two  billion  dollars  greater  than  the  amount 
granted  for  general  rate  increases  ($3,6  bil- 
lion r.s.  $1  6  billion). 

bniv'MARv  TABlt  I.  UECTRIC  UTILITY  GEfiERAL  RATE 
nCREASrS'  GRANTED  AiiD  PCfiDI'iG  SI'iCE  DEC,  31. 
W7J.-   BY  STATES  RfSPOriDUJG 

IDollar;  in  thousandsl 


Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

State 

requested 

$1(1 

granted 

Jin 

pending 

Alaska   .    . 

$285 

Arkaiiij, 

0 

n 

4C,  437 

Caliloriii.i  . 

12.028 

8,494 

533. 209 

Coloradu 

37.  f,7? 

33,017 

1, 7)9 

Connecticut   .... 

•  11,599 

•  9,623 

74 

Orlrict  ol  Columbia. 

0 

0 

0 

fiorid.i          .    ... 

5?.  455 

39,  365 

274.000 

GPorgi.i. 

4,183 

1,432 

85, 8fi8 

Iijjii') 

11,052 

8.767 

0 

illinoi.. 

2?8  6t,7 

163,  650 

285  727 

Indiana 

19,  64,' 

14  843 

32  733 

Iowa 

7.51) 

9,57,> 

35,281 

Kansas..,         .    .    . 

23.  2n 

lb, 037 

18  4?f, 

M.iine - 

?  5?7 

2  G9f) 

12  543 

Mriryland..   , 

43  113 

lfc,0'.0 

70,e02 

Ma<;sachusetts 

81.53h 

6?  811 

129  638 

Michigan. 

95,071 

76,70/ 

165,  207 

Mississippi  

20.  738 

0 

0 

Montana 

1  4;.3 

tiebrasUa* 

tJev.ida  , , . 

Mi,  5 '8 

-■12  11'. 

7  -187 

New  Hampshire... 

1  642 

1   4-1.' 

19,  07f. 

rjejf  Jersey.  .- 

433  039 

205,914 

283,471 

fte*  Mexico  ..     . 

9.744 

4,063 

3  903 

Uen  York...     . 

584  510 

4h-j,  493 

19,1  827 

North  Carolina 

6i,o?n 

61  03,T 

48  %6 

OreRon 

29  428 

27,  396 

14,  3  W 

Pennsvli/ania . 

203  783 

1'.2  6^-1 

£  46  997 

Sooth  Carolina  . 

4'1  461 

33.773 

84, 162 

South  Dakoli  <.    . 

Tennessee. . 

0 

0 

0 

Utah 

2i  643 

18.825 

5.127 

Virginia    ..   . 

191,659 

146,  245 

38,  463 

Washington  . 

32.  996 

30,049 

n 

West  Vncinij 

10,  7'.9 

5,  51 1) 

n  u.-f 

Wisconsin 

58,211 

43,  Ci'ji 

u\ 

Wvoniing 

525 

343 

0 

Total , 

2.352  131 

1,631,459 

2,647,131 

'  Doe-  not  include  those  increases  attributable  to  fuel  adjujt- 
I'  ents,  whether  automatic  or  heard  by  the  commissions. 

A,  of  Mar.  1,  1975,  writing,  but  data  generally  run  through 
October  or  November  1974. 

>  Excludes  2  companies  whi':h  -ho.',  only  aggregate  gas  aid 
electric  figures  (see  working  table  V), 

'  Electricity  and  Ms  iiot  rei;ulated  in  tlip;.e  States. 

«  The-e  figures  only  include  tHoe  compaiues  supplying figure'r 
fir  both  amount  rcque  !tJ  3  id  amoi:  ;t  Rij'iteci  {  (e  woikinj 
title  V). 

riA'  not  available. 

Source:  Appendix  B;  tables  v  VII. 


•  The  range  of  F.AC  revenues  as  a  percent 
of  tot.il  revenues   (Column  3)    Is  from  0  to 

19.3^: . 


March 


^J, 


1975 
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SUMMARY  TABLE  II. -GAS  UTILITY  GENERAL  PATE  IN- 
CREASES '  GRANTED  AND  PE'JDING  SINCE  DEC.  31,  1973,' 
BY  STATES  RESPONDING 

IDnllars  in  thousand:-] 


Stale 


Amount 
requested 


State 

Amount 
requested 

Amount 
gianled 

A.mount 
pending 

Alaska 

Aikinsas 

$768 
13.013 
59,  577 
14,628 

6,844 

0 

2,007 

4,805 

9n,  726 

2,864 

0 

1   (141 

81 

$723 

7,  324 

36,721 

13.677 

■3,420 

-160 
1,825 
3,447 

76, 708 
2,  309 

n 

"13 
tl 

0 

$639 

399,012 

1,245 

0 

9  001 

•!,355 

0 

0 

21,648 

34, 640 

10,  941 

2,320 

0 

loioiadn    -  . 

Coiinecticut..   .. 

Di^tnct  of  Columbia 

Floinla 

hfalio 

Illinois . 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

^''al^e 

Maryland...  _. 
Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Montana . 

Nebraska* 

Nevada 

Navy  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

Ne«  Mexico. . 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota  *. 

Tennessee 

Utah .   .. 

Virginia 

Washington 


$11,990 
12,423 

50,  400 

2,986 

0 

1 17  658 

652 

150, 216 

380 

83.629 

0 

5.645 

48,177 

5,441 

824 

27,331 

8,131 

44,  288 


Amount 
granted 


$8, 947 

12.359 

39,571 

0 

0 

■  15  284 
397 

79  ;ui 

380 

78  921 

0 

5  645 

41   137 

5,042 


650 

23,233 

2  089 

39  C87 


Amour,' 
pending 


$5 

7,  925 

0 

0 
u 

''518 
1,118 

77,517 

G 

f9  463 

3.  858 

0 

3,375 

0 

0 

0 

2,613 

286, 549 


State 


West  Virginia 
Wisconsin .  . 

Wyoming. 


Amouiit 
'cquested 


$1,867 
2.160 
1,73b 

672, 288 


Amount 
granted 


$1,661 
2,  061 
1,607 

605  02a 


Amount 
pending 


$37  051 
NA 
l/fi 

9'f  975 


•  Does  not  inclcle  |ho;e  increases  attiit.utable  to  fuel  adjiist- 
n  ent  clauses,  whellier  automatic  or  heard  by  the  commissions 

•'  As  ot  Mar,  1,  1975.  .viitinp,  but  data  tenerally  run  througti 
October  or  No-.emt.er  1974. 

'  Excludes  2  conipan.es  which  i;cj,v  only  accrecate  £a;  and 
e'ectnc  IiRures  (see  .'.oikm?  table  V). 

'  Electncity  and  fas  i,ol  regulated  in  these  States. 

■'These  ligures  civ  include  those  companies  supplying 
fi!  ures  for  both  an  .ui !  :>'c,.je't''d  and  amount  granted  (see 
■.'.oiki-g  table  V). 

NA  -  'lot  avallaljle. 

Sci.rce:  Appendix  B,  t.i'.les  V  VII. 


SUM:,VsRY  T.^BLE   ill   -  [L-:TP|r   uiiUTY  RATE  INCREASES  THROUGH   TilE  OPlRATION   OF   FuEL  ADjUSTWfNT  ftAUSLS,   BY  ST^rS  RESPCDl'.G,  1973  74 

{Dollar  hnures  in  thousand-! 


SMe 


Total 

fs.pnue, 
1973 

(I) 


EAC 

!•-  .eiiues 

1973 

(2) 


Col.  2  as 

percent  ot 

col.  1 

(3) 


FAC 

revenues, 

1974  yr.  to 

date 

(4) 


Col.  4  as 

percent  of 

col.  2 

(5) 


Ala4a $14,2^3  0 

Arkansas na 

Cilifornia .  2,190,769  $149,020 

Colorado... 380,630  5,187 

Connecticut  507,500  47,598 

Disliict  of  Columbia .  137,627  2,555 

Florida .  1.202,652  £4,809 

Gsorgia. 632,820  122,203 

Idaho (1) 

Illinois. 1,733,932  139,334 

Indiana 707,504  15.019 

lo|wa  (NA) 

Kansas 408,176  22,913 

Maine.   138,125  2,000 

Maiyland...,^ 645,203  32,934 

Massachusetts .  NA 

Michigan _  1,262,837  24,421 

Mississippi  195.437  31,170  . 

Montana. ii) 

NebiaskaJ  .   .  ..;_. 


6.8 
1.4 
9.4 
1.9 
5.4 
19.3 

8.0" 
2.1 


1.5 
5.0 


1.9 


$566 

NA 

442,037 

15,  574 

147, 670 

36, 975 

384, 985 

111,705 

(') 

192,679 

45,203 

NA  . 

NA 

14,728 

180, 157 

MA  . 
122,249 
56,652  . 
(')  . 




"296.6 
300.3 
310.2 
1447.2 
594.0 
-8.6 

138.' 3 
301.0 

736.4 
547.0 

me 

NA— Not  available. 

1  None. 

-■  Electricity  and  gas  not  regulateJ  i 

'  None  for  residential  customers. 


StJie 

Total 

re.enue 
1973 

<») 

FAC 

reie'^ues, 

1973 

(2) 

Col.  2  ..'■ 

CTicentol 

col,  1 

(5) 

FAC 

■e'venues. 

1974  yr,  to 

date 

(4) 

Col,  4  3S 

l-'-ccnt  of 

ccl   2 

(■) 

Nevada..  .. 

(!)  . 

NA 

j:S,375 

NA 

85,  042 

0  . 

(1) 

110,919 

0 

tl8 
50 

NA  .. 
(*)  - 
17,809 
8,012   . 
(<)  - 

1,068,948 

3.0 

5.8 

49 
1.3 

(')  . 

NA 
$'30,292 
NA 
797,721 
88,760   . 
(•)  . 
314,996 
49,993  . 

"4,"738" 
176 
NA  . 
(<)  -. 

59,  664 

30,  699 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey.. 

New  Mexico 
New  York.. 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

i;-"-"/$i,197,442' 

^-"     2,873,723 
738,949 

284.5 
527.1 

Pennsylvania 

1  911  223 

284.0 

South  Carolina.... 

383  98' 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

(■) 

21,691 

748 

766.7 
17b.  0 

West  Virginia 

269  615 

6.6 

— 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Tchl.  .. 

NA 

17  554  839 

j35.  0 
383.2 

6  1 

3  628,219 

339.4 

'.he.-e  Slates. 


•  No  fuel  adiuitment  cUiuses. 
Source:  App.  B,  tables  v Ml. 


Within  the  overall  totals  the  per  cent 
change  In  FAC  revenues  for  individual  states 
1974  over  1973  was  often  stUl  more  dramatic, 
e.g.,  over  1400%  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
900%  for  New  York,  750%  for  Maine  and 
Tennessee,  and  over  500%  for  Florida,  Mary- 
land, and  Michigan   (Column  5,  Table  in). 

Finally,  If  the  FAC  revenues  for  1974  are 
proportionately  larger  for  the  14  commis- 
sions that  did  not  reply,  the  national  total 
would  be  $4,608  blUlon.  These  are  large 
numbers  Indeed:  recall  for  comparison  that 
the  first-round  effect  of  the  new  foreign  oil 
prices  for  that  period  was  a  dollar  outflow 
of  perhaps  $18  billion. 

Table  IV  contains  the  same  Information 
for  gas  utility  rate  Increases  through  fuel 
adjustment  clauses.  Total  revenues  reported 
were  $6,813  billion  for  1973  with  FAC  rev- 
enues comprising  8.7%  of  that  total  or  $504 
million.  In  1974  FAC  revenues  Jumped  over 


50%  from  1973  to  $762  million  (Column  5). 
Here  again  the  change  for  individual  states 
varied  a  great  deal  with  Connecticut  show- 
ing a  5700%  increase,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  600%  rise,  and  Michigan  a  400%  Jump. 
Extrapolated  proportionately  to  a  total  for 
the  nation  the  new  FAC  revenue  figure 
would  be  $961  miUion. 

While  not  estimated  here,  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  since  only  a  10-month 
period  was  covered  in  most  returns  from  the 
questionnaire  In  the  matter  of  FAC  revenues 
for  1974  these  totals  for  both  the  electric 
and  gas  utilities  could  be  increased  by,  say, 
20%  In  order  to  get  a  year  long  total  (as- 
suming that  the  remaining  two  months  of 
1974  would  see  the  granting  and  operation 
of  the  same  proportion  of  FAC  generated 
revenues). 

For  ready  reference  to  state-by-state  data 


regarding  the  above  discussion,  summary 
tables  of  Workmg  Tables  V-vn  have  been 
provided  in  the  appendi.x  at  the  end  of  each 
table. 

Substantial  (though  less  complete)  data 
from  the  questionnaire  were  gathered  on  the 
rates  of  return  of  electric  and  gas  utilities 
throughout  the  country  and  the  effect  in 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  and  cents  per  therm 
of  FAC  actions.  'While  difficult  to  summarize 
(the  actual  data  are  found  in  Appendix  B 
Tables  V-VII),  several  points  can  be  made! 

The  allowable  rate  of  return  for  utilities 
requesting  and  granted  rate  Increases  in 
1974  ranged  from  a  few  in  the  5%  -and-below 
level  to  a  few  In  the  10%-and-above  level 
with  most  In  the  8-to-10%  level  of  earn- 
nlngs.  'Where  reported,  the  actual  rate  of 
return  In  1974  was  below  the  allow.ible  rate 
more  often  than  not    i Table  V). 
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•  None  lor  resj(lenli;i|  customers 
'  No  fuel  au|U'>lniGnt  clau'es. 
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With  ip-.pect  to  those  compauies  with  rate 
l-icrea^e.^  /h-nding  before  state  utlllte'  com- 
ml.-slo!.>  ihe  picture  Is  soine.vlmt  clifferent 
(Table  VI).  The  rcqnested  r.ife  ot  return  Is, 
c)J  coiir-e,  a'.niu.5t  luvarl.ibly  hlirher  than  the 
aUiivvert  riite  of  reiiirii  wilh  the  difference  of- 
ttu  as  n^.uch  as  two  percentatie  points  h!i;her 
and  In  at  lea.st  one  rase  i' ^  percentiu'e  polut«; 
l\i(.'her.  Nor  should  these  n'lnibcr.''  be  thcuplit 
to  be  of  little  significaiice  when  it  is  recalled 
that  a  change  from  an  8  rate  of  return  to  a 
10  ;.  r.i'.'  of  return  l.s  .x  'j.j  Inr-re.i  e  tf 
eiknilii!,.. 

Not  snrprisiiijl.v  when  FAC  rc\(;iri''  diit.v 
are  trmi-slaied  hito  kilowait  hour  and  therm 
c.3'^t..5  t<^r  1973  and  1H74  the  result^!  show  a 
.sinular  pattern  to  that  tiLscn.-ted.  Thi.^  is  to 
sti  .•  that  freciiient  example.^  abourd  of  an 
F'.\C  laakiiig  up  a  half  to  a  full  cenf  kilowatt 
ho;r  on  elec;ric  opcr.iliivj  re\enups  of.  say 
.T-5  ccnti!  klloAatt  hour  sold.  Further  the 
rhariice  between  1073  and  October  1974  as  to 
Tlie  null  co.-;C  of  electric  and  sas  utility  op- 
pr.'itlonc  attributable  to  FAC's  is  dramatic 
(Table  V'll).  Data  for  utility  companies  In 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  M.ary- 
l.md.  Michigan,  and  \Vc.-.t  Vir.nnia  are  cxses 
lu  point  Five  and  ten-fold  increases  have 
been  common  In  this  comp.irison  witii  most 
'i'.  leiv-t  doublins  or  triplin^' 

Whether  or  not   l'J7i>  sees  a  continuiii  an 
if  these  clivinges  remains  to  be  seen. 
UI.   Sn'xe   Qi/n/ifirvifion--    to   FAC'.'< 

Ti:e  temptation  is  to  li.mp  all  fuel  adjvu'- 
n.ent  cla\i>:es  toirether  '.vhen  di&ciiE'.ing  sen- 
er'illy  their  consequences  to  consumers  and 
the  tej;ulritory  process.  Tills,  however,  would 
be  to  miss  certain  distinctions  that  may  alter 
thc.'je  consequences  state  to  state. 

A  fesr  comnilsstons  say  they  allow  no  FAC's 
'.vi  Ihe  tariffs  of  regulated  utilities — Mtnne- 
s-i>T.a,  Oregon.  \Va.shlnstf'ii.  Montana.  Idaho 
S'lll  others  don't  regulate  at  all — Nebraska, 
and  South  Dakota.  .\  luimijor  of  states- 
California.  Florida.  New  Jeri»ey,  Wyoming — ■ 
SMy  t!i5y   do  have   fuel   atlju'^tment    clause's 


but   they  are   not    automatic   and   henriiigs 
nuiit  be  held. 

F.\en  In  those  .states  where  F.'VC's  are  auiv>- 
luutic.  differences  in  their  operutiou  are  to 
be  found.  Many  have  monthl;.  commission 
reviews,  some  reviewing  electric  utilities  only 
piut  .some  electric  and  gas  utilities.  Some  ha\  e 
no  automatic  FAC  on  gas;  only  on  electric. 
Some  allow  tracking  Increases  in  the  ca.-^e 
of  gas  utilities  buying  from  distributors; 
.■sorne  give  only  RE.\  electric^  an  automatic 
purchased  power  cost  adjustment.  One  .state 
(Connecticut)  requires  that  heatings  be  held 
when  the  clir;r.,'es  under  FAC's  reach  20'  of 
total  monthly  chorses  billed.  As  noted  earlier, 
most  FAC'.s  are  of  recent  orli;iii.s.  but  some 
date  from  before  1920,  a  few  from  the  1940  ;, 
more  Irom  tiie  1950's.  and  mo^t  .since  1970. 

All  this  is  merely  to  say  that  wlille  tie 
existence  of  FAC's  in  utility  company  tariffs 
has  become  extremely  widespread,  they 
should  nrt  be  thought  of  as  univer.-al  or 
xniifi'mi. 

/'.'.  Po^tsc  rii>t 

Ihe  immediate  occasion  for  ihe  renewed 
debate  over  automatic  ad.|ustment  charges  Is 
amply  illustrated  by  this  study — the  fre- 
cinency  of  appearance  of  automatic  fuel  ad- 
Justmer.t  clauses  in  utility  rate  schedules  and 
t!ie  force  of  tlielr  impact  on  tlie  rate  pay- 
ing public.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  strong- 
est supporter  of  T.XC's  ever  conteniplat  .'d  tliat 
some  ■?4  5  billion  In  electric  power  rates  and 
another  billion  dollars  in  gas  utility  rates 
would  be  passed  through  to  consumers  hi  a 
single  year's  operation.  Hov  much  of  this 
tot.al  would  have  been  approved  had  full  and 
foriTi.^1  state  regulatory  commission  hearings 
been  held  will  always  remain  an  open  quer- 
tion.  But  tlie  difTerence  betv. een  that  phan- 
tom figure  and  the  kno.\u  numbers  that  re- 
.sul'ed  from  this  study  Is  one  measure  of  the 
cost  to  tlie  public  of  the  functioning  of  auto- 
matic adjustment  cla.ises  out:  ide  iicrmal 
c;'ni!'.ti'-sioii  proceedings 


.\vi-i  Nuirc  A 

Novr.\i3£R  19,  1974. 
Mr   Ai'.ciH    !s^i^lit. 
diHiniiun,    Rhode    ItUifd     ri,li'ic     VtiliLk:- 

Commlsr-iion. 
I'loricffncc,  R.I. 

Di  AR  Mr.  .SMtrn:  Willi  last  wluter's  cmr.irv 
crisis  and  our  confir.uit-.g  national  coiKeiu 
with  the  cost  and  supply  of  energy,  tlie  ac- 
tivities of  State  Regulatory  Commissions  have 
become  more  critical  and  increasingly  sub.lect 
to  public  .scrutinv.  In  every  State,  the  nV'u- 
latury  Commission  have  liad  to  make  !•;!• 
difficult  decisions  that  maliuain  tlie  careful 
balance  between  the  needs  of  the  utilities  and 
tl;c  Inerest  of  con.suiTiers. 

The  Subc.ininitree  on  Intergovernmental 
n-lail(;'i.':  l.s  utaily  Interested  In  the  role  of 
State  Regulatory  Commi.^sions  and  ha.s.  lu 
past  years,  collected  and  maintained  li:  for- 
mation useful  to  the  Subcommittee  in  frl- 
niling  its  responsibility  to  study  Stale  gov- 
ernments and  consider  It-gislation  whicli  at- 
fects  their  ac'ivltie.s. 

So  that  we  might  continue  to  utiii,-.>  tbt 
Important  Information  and  further  up.ckr- 
stand  the  role  and  activities  of  tlie  Sta'c 
Commission  which  you  head,  v.e  would  np- 
preciaie  It  very  much  if  vou  would  (oinplf;p 
the  enclo.sed  (ii-ostlonnalre  as  it  nuplies  t  . 
eiieri^y  utililies. 

It  would  be  ino?t  helpful  if  you  could  it- 
turn  the  completed  questionnaire  to  the 
subcommiltee  bv  tiie  clo.se  of  bu.'^ine.ss  on 
Deceiiii)er  1.  1974.  Ii  you  ha^e  any  ciuc-rioiis 
<r  dilhculties  reg!irdi:ig  the  questionnaire. 
plea.se  call  David  Johnson.  Counsel  to  the 
Subcommittee  <>!i  Intorgovernmental  Reh\- 
tions  at 'JilJ   L'J4-47IH. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance 
i!i  this  important  nia'ter. 

With  best  wi.shes, 
Slnci'-ely. 

ED.l!t.-ND  S.  MuSKIf.. 

Chairman,   Suhcommittec  on  Intcrgor- 

ertimcnta!  Relations. 

Lee  Metcalf. 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Budget' 

i'lrr.  Mnnagr^-:er,t  and  E.rpenditiires. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

TABLE  OF  ENERGY  UTILITY  RATE  INCREASES,  1974 

I.  RATE  INCREASES  GRANTED  BY    aYPE  IN  STATE  REGUUTORY  BODY  NAME)    SII.CE  DEC.  31,  1973 


8397 


utility 


Type  (electric  cr  gas) 


Amount  requested 


Amount  granted  (in 
dollars  and  percent) 


Allowed  rate  of  return     Ariual  rate  of  return 

(197*)  (1974)  Date  ol  Oisposition 


II.  RATE  INCREASES  PE'JDING  BEFORE  YOUR  COMMISSION 


Utility 


Type  (electric  or  gas) 


Amount  requested  (in     Allowed  late  ol  return     Requested  rate  of 

dollars  and  percent)        (1974)  return  (if  different)         Date  filed 


III.  RATE  INCREASES  THROUGH  OPERATION  OF  AUTOMATIC  FUEL  ADJUSTME'JT  CLAUSES 


Utility 


Type  (electric  or  gas) 


Total  revenue 
(1973) 


Revenue  from  FAC       1973  revenue;  from     Average  19^3  FAC        fife 'i.p  dalp  of  Ortober  1974  FAC 

1974yrtodate  FAC  mcents-vV.h  FAC  leve^iues  in  cents  kV.h 


IV   PLEASE  EtJCLOSE  FUEL  ADJUSTMENT  CLAUSES  CURRENTLY  USED  BY  EACH  UTILITY  SUBJECT  TO  YOUR  REGULATION  ALON'^  AITH  C" 

MAINTAIN  FAC  ACCURACY 


•f  NTS  PrGAPDI';G  CO'.^'.'ISSION  ACTIONS  TO 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  basines.s? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
as  a  procedural  matter,  since  we  have 
no  business  pending  before  the  Senate, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  51  (H.R.  4296)  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 
Nothing  will  be  done  on  this  bill  until 
Wednesday,  as  originally  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4296)  to  adjust  target  prices, 
loan  and  purchase  levels  on  the  1975  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  soy- 
beans, to  provide  price  support  for  milk  at 
80  per  centum  of  parity  with  quarterly  ad- 
justments for  the  period  ending  March  31, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section   108: 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

'(a)  (1)  The  established  price  for  the  1975 
crops  of  upland  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat 
shall  be  48  cents  per  pound,  $2.25  per  bushel, 
and  .$3.10  per  bushel,  respectively. 

"(2)  For  the  1976  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
corn,  and  wheat,  the  established  prices  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  as  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  change  during  the  calendar  year  1975 
In  the  Index  of  prices  paid  by  farnaers  for 


production  items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage 
rates  (excluding  feed  and  feeder  livestock)  : 
Provided,  That  any  increase  tliat  would 
otherwise  be  made  in  the  established  prices 
to  reflect  a  change  In  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  change  In  (1)  the  national  average  yield 
per  acre  for  each  of  the  respective  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  upland  cotton,  for  the  tlu-ee 
calendar  years  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made,  over  (ii)  the  na- 
tional average  yield  per  acre  for  each  of  the 
respective  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  upland 
cotton  for  the  three  calendar  years  preceding 
the  year  previous  to  the  one  for  v.hich  the 
determination  was  made. 

"(3)  For  the  1977  crops  of  upland  cotton. 
corn,  and  wheat,  the  established  prices  com- 
puted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  applica- 
ble as  adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  during 
the  calendar  year  1976  In  the  Index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  production  Items,  in- 
terest, taxes,  and  wage  rates  (excluding  feed 
and  feeder  livestock)  :  Proiideci,  That  any 
Increase  that  would  otherwise  be  made  In 
the  established  prices  to  reflect  a  change  in 
the  index  ctf  prices  paid  by  farmers  shall  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  In  (i)  the 
national  average  yield  per  acre  for  each  of 
the  respective  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  up- 
land cotton,  for  the  three  calendar  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  determination 
Is  made,  over  (tl)  the  national  average  yield 
per  acre  for  each  of  the  respective  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  upland  cotton  for  the  three 
calendar  years  preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 

"(4)  The  payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums 
and,  If  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley, 
for  the  1975  through  1977  crops  shall  be  such 
rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  rate  at  which 
payments  are  made  available  for  corn. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  the 
1975  crops  of  upland  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat 
at  40  cents  per  pound,  $1.87  per  bushel,  and 
$2.50  per  bushel,  respectively. 

"(2)  For  the  1976  and  1977  crops  of  upland 
cotton,  corn,  and  wheat,  the  loan  levels  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  as  adjusted  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  same  percentage  relationship  to  the 
established  prices  for  the  1976  and  1977  crops 


Ol  "plaiKi  L(j:;oii,  C'.y.A.  and  .vheal  a.s  liie  1976 
loan  rates  are  to  'iie  1975  tstablislied  prices, 
"lO  The  rale  of  interest  on  commodry 
loan.s  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  all  eligible  producers  for  tlie 
1975  through  1977  crops  shall  be  established 
quarterly  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  current 
interest,  rate  on  ordinary  obligations  of  'lie 
L'Dited  States. 

•■(d)  The  nonrecour.-e  loan  for  tlie  1975 
I'lrough  1977  crops  oi  upland  cotton  as  set 
forth  in  section  103ie)(l)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  made  available  for  an  additional  term  of 
eight  months,  at  the  option  of  the  coopiera- 
tor.  Nonrecourse  loans  for  the  1975  througli 
1977  crops  Ol  wheat,  corn,  and  .-oybeans  siiall 
be  made  available  for  a  term  not  less  than 
twenty  mouths  from  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  loau'^  are  made. 

■•(e)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  the 
1975  through  1977  crops  of  soybeans  at  such 
levels  as  reflect  the  historical  average  rela- 
tionship of  soybean  support  levels  to  corn 
support  levels  during  the  three  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  tlie 
support  level  for  soybeans  Is  established. 

"If)  With  respect  to  the  1975  through 
1977  crops,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat, 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  or  upland  cot- 
ton at  less  than  115  per  centum  of  the 
established  prices  for  such  crops,  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges,  and  the  Corpora- 
lion  shall  not  sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  .soy- 
beans at  less  than  a  price  determined  by 
mtiltiplying  the  soybean  loan  rate  by  a  per- 
centage obtained  bv  dividing  115  per  centum 
of  the  corn  established  price  by  the  corn 
loan  rate. 

"(g)  For  the  197G  crop  of  any  kind  of 
tobacco  for  which  marketing  quotas  are  In 
effect,  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  are 
not  disapproved  by  producers,  the  level  of 
support  shall  be  70  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  effective  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  and  ending  on  March  31, 
1976,  the  .support  price  of  milk  shall  be 
established  at   no  le=s  than  85  per  centum 
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of  the  parity  price  therefcir.  oa  tlie  d.'te  oJ 
eiiacrmezit.  and  the  suppoi  t  price  shall  be 
adju^^ted  thereufter  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
bf^lnnlriij  of  each  ciiiarter.  beijinmng  with 
the  second  qiauter  ol  the  calendar  ye:ir  I'JTJ. 
to  reflect  ai.y  esUmaied  change  during  tho 
Immediately  precediiij;  quarter  in  the  Index 
o'  prices  paid  by  f<irnieri  for  production 
items,  lntere.^t.  taxe?.  and  wage  rates.  Such 
support  prices  shall  be  announced  by  the 
Se'-retary  not  later  than  thirty  drv.  ^  pji.  r  t<j 
t'.iC  l>r"j!nninL'  of  »■..   \:  (.'.i:  ttr.  . 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  4j  P.M 

1:1:  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a-k 
iKiaiumou':;  coH'^eiU  that  tue  Senate  ,^tand 
in  recc'-s  until  1:45  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
at  12:44  pm..  reces.^ied  until  1:45  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  rca.ssembled  when 
c.illed  to  Older  by  the  Pre.'idlnsi  Officer 
'Mr.  FoKDi . 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  The  Chair 
.'sn;,'!?e it.s  the  abc-ence  of  a  quoniin. 

Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislati\e  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  a^k 
unanimou;-  con-^fnt  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  c;!ll  be  rf'.-clnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Witho'at 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  M.ANSFIEI.D.  Mr.  Pre.'^ldent,  I  am 
;  boat  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
reque.^t  to  the  cflect  that  the  Senate 
itand  in  ^ece^.s  until  the  hour  ol  3  o'clock. 

Fur  the  information  ol  the  Senate,  it 
i-;  anticipated,  at  least  hoped,  that  at 
that  time  the  conference  report  on  the 
aid  bill,  v.hich  i.^;  now  beim;  con.'^ldcred 
in  the  House,  uill  be  availa'fle  for  tlie 
consideration  of  the  Senate 

So  with  that  prior  ne'wce  and.  hoi;e- 
fully,  that  the  alt.iche.s  will  notify  Mem- 
ijers  on  both  sides  to  that  effect.  I 
V,  ou!d 

Mr.  GRIFFLN  Tlie  only  thing  I  would 
;idd  to  that  Is.  of  coiusc.  the  Senate  Is 
also  awaitingr.  but  without  expecting  that 
a  report  will  be  available  today,  on  the 
outcome  of  the  conference  ^n  the  tax 
IcgLslatioih 

I  might  say  that  tlie  Senate  Rules 
Committee  l.s  working  long  hours  these 
days  countnig  the  ballots  from  New 
Hampshire  We  were  in  session  Saturdav. 
v.e  will  be  In  session  all  day  today,  and 
!)robabIy  Into  tlie  evening,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wcdtiesday. 

So  there  is  a  good  deal  of  actuity  and 
bii.--ineis  goliiK  on  even  though  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  taking  place  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  lliat  Is  correct,  and 
it  is  an  onerous  job.  but  a  job  which  ha« 
to  be  done,  and  which  I  understand  re- 
quires all  members  of  the  Rule.s  Com- 
mittee to  be  In  attendance  dur;:;^'  the 
;  our-e  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Tliat  is  ilAit- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
:  tor  from  MlSvSlsslppl. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand  It,  we 
do  not  have  the  appropriation  bill  be- 
fore us,  but  I  would  like  to  use  about  5 
minutes  on  another  matter. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine.  Go  ri^ht 
ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recoi;ni/.ed. 


AGRICULTUR.^L    PRICE  SUPPORT 

Tiie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH  R.  4296'  to  ad- 
ja-^t  taz-get  prices,  loan  and  purchase 
levels  on  the  1975  crops  of  upland  cot- 
ton, corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  to  pro- 
vide price  support  for  milk  at  80  per 
centum  of  jiarity  wit!i  riuartcrly  ad.iu.-t- 
ments  for  the  period  ending'  March  31. 
1976,  and  for  other  p;iri)0.ses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  vciy  stronn  concern  about  tlie  need  for 
the  prompt  pa-sa^e  of  the  farm  bill, 
which  Is  scheduled  for  debate  here  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  planting  season  Is  almo.-t  upon  us 
and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  farm- 
ers know  exactly  wiiere  they  will  stand 
with  respect  to  target  prices  and  loan 
levels. 

They  have  to  liave  (he  fac'.s  at  hand 
in  order  to  make  their  decisions  as  to 
how  much  to  plant  and,  in  many  cases, 
what  crop  to  pla:it  .Mso,  they  must  ha\e 
lead  time  in  order  to  obtain  seed,  and  the 
fertili/prs  and  chemirals  that  they  will 
mt  onlv  need  but  will  ha\p  to  have. 

The  House  of  Representatives  com- 
lletcd  Us  action  on  the  farm  bill  4  dn^.- 
ago  and  the  Senate  .Ac;rlculture  Commit- 
tee acted  with  commendable  promptness, 
reporting,'  its  bill  the  following  day.  They 
already  had  held  riuiie  extensive  hear- 
Inrrs.  Indeed. 

The  Sf^nate  Is  to  consider  the  bill  on 
Wt  dnrsday.  2  rinvs  from  now 

Tlicrc  are  difTerences  between  the  t^o 
bills,  of  course,  but  they  appear  to  be 
reconcilable  in  conference  without  ex- 
treme ditTiculty. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Congress  will 
respond  to  the  urgent  need  for  passage 
of  this  legislation  I  am  encouraged  by 
tiie  response  I  have  been  cettln^  from 
my  collea'^iues,  and  the  general  recoi;ni- 
tion  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

The  situation  Is  indeed  iu"gent.  Mod- 
ern farming  requires  tlie  investment  of 
very  large  amoimts  of  money  at  the  be- 
t'inning  of  tlie  crop  year.  The  only  way 
the  farmer  can  do  this  is  to  borrow,  us- 
in?  his  cominrr  crop  as  security. 

To  do  this  with  the  mounting  uncer- 
tainty in  prices  from  year  to  year,  as  has 
been  true  in  the  last  several  years,  the 
loan  levels  obviou.^Iy  must  be  known. 

La.st  year  was  a  bad  one  for  farmers, 
wiiicli  for  many  leaves  them  with  re- 
duced credit  available  for  this  year. 
Their  need  for  knowledge  as  to  where 
tiiey  will  stand  on  loan  levels  and  target 
prices  is  thus  compounded. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  Impressed  very 
much  last  fall  when  at  home  in  my 
State  to  see  tlie  actual  bllla  that  were 
brougiit  In  to  me  at  my  request  by  so- 
called  small  size  farmers,  medium  .size. 
as  well  as  the  larger  farmers — bills  for 
fertilizer,  for  In-stance,  for  the  year  1974 
as  compared  to  1973. 

It  Is  the  same  thing  with  reference  to 
chemicals  that  pla.v  such  a  large  part 
now  in  the  growing  of  many  crops,  espe- 
cially cotton. 


Also.  the  comparable  prices  for  1  year 
or  2  years  preceding,  the  cost  of  many 
different  forms  of  what  has  become 
high-pnccd  but,  •a  the  same  time,  essen- 
tial machinery. 

Even  though  I  live  in  cotton  country. 
I  was  shocked  to  learn  tliat  tlie  price  of 
a  cotton  picker,  not  one  of  tlie  larger 
ones,  has  climbed  so  rapidly  from  year 
to  year  tiiat.  by  la.^t  fall,  the  i-iice  for  a 
new  one  was  o\cr  S30.000. 

These  facts.  Mr.  President,  give  a 
'-limpse.  but  only  a  glimpse,  that  there 
lias  to  be  some  kind  of  target  price  and 
loan  levels,  and  it  must  be  kno^^n  by  the 
boirov. er  as  well  as  tiie  lender,  the 
bankt-r.  They  must  be  known  before  real 
plans  cm  be  made  for  th.at  crop. 

Mr.  Prcvit'ei.t.  the  American  fanner 
sliould  be  able  to  expect  that  his  prob- 
lems are  understood,  and  that  the  legis- 
lation covcrnin'7  farm  programs  Is  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  situation. 

This  bill  docs  not  carrv  great  subsi- 
dies, nor  ."tiything  of  that  kind.  It  largely 
plants  a  floor  under  th.c  iJrice  so  that 
there  can  be.  and  will  be.  an  as.surance 
that  the  market  v. ill  not  be  allowed  to 
liave  its  bottom  knocked  oMt,  or  assur- 
ance that  tlie  bottom  will  not  tall  out. 

.\  farmer  must  have  access  to  substan- 
tial amounts  of  credit  at  reasonable  in- 
tercut at  the  bcunning  of  all  croj)  years 
I  emphasize  this  because  it  is  not  gen- 
erally understood,  this  demand  that  has 
ijecome  so  extensive.  But  like  any  other 
businessman,  and  a  man  has  to  be  a  rath- 
er good  businessman  .low  to  be  a  farm- 
er, he  should  be  able  to  expect  and  have 
a  chance,  at  lea.- 1,  to  get  a  fair  return  on 
his  investment.  But  more  than  anything 
else,  he  reeds  to  be  able  to  plan  ahead. 
The  new  farm  bill  is  essential  so  that  he 
cm  do  .just  this. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  progress  in 
Congress  toward  finalizing  this  legisla- 
tion. Tliere  has  been  some  comment 
about  the  iio.ssibillty  of  a  veto.  After  the 
farts  are  fully  debated  and  more  fully 
understood,  and  the  po.sition  of  this  bill 
i:i  the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation,  not 
'list  for  the  farmer  him.self  but  our  en- 
tire economy,  especially  as  to  the  grow- 
ing of  food — even  our  ov.ii  food — I  be- 
lieve it  will  necessarily  be  .signed  by  the 
Pi  evident. 

The  world  is  in  a  food  crisis.  We  sec 
that  in  the  headlines.  But  we  in  America 
also  could  find  ourselves  In  a  food  crisis. 

Tlie-e  levels  of  food  production  in  the 
L'nited  States  are  the  key  to  as.sure  that 
V  e  will  not  have  a  crisis  in  our  immediate 
country,  there  would  be  that  much  less 
of  a  crisis  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  the 
debate  on  this  bill  next  Wednesday.  I  es- 
pecially appreciate  the  membership  be- 
ing willing  to  waive  some  matters  that 
they  had  in  mind  In  order  that  this  bill 
could  be  called  up.  After  the  urgency 
was  explained  to  them  they  understood 
the  need  for  the  bill's  passage  now  to 
amend.  They  were  willing  to  waive  and 
did  wai\e  the  points  that  they  had  in 
mind,  and  agreed  to  bring  it  up. 

I  especially  thank  the  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  as  well  as  those  who 
helped  him,  for  putting  this  bill  out  on 
an  emergency  basis  and  seeing  that  It  Is 
brought  up. 


Mnrch  ..'.J, 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  Senate 
[tnnd  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  3 
o'clock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:57  p.m.  recessed  until  3  p.m.; 
wiieieupon.  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  tlie  Presiding  OlTicer 
I  Mr  M\..".':<^iFr.n' . 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr  INOUYF.  Mr.  President.  I  sugge  .t 
the  absence  of  i  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
v.m  cull  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  ]>ro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICIR.  Wuhout 
o'ojection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
L.\TED  PROGRAMS,  1375— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  tlie  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  4592.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
rotisideratlon. 

Tlio  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MAvsiiLLn' .  Tlie  report  will  be  stated  by 
tuie. 

The  a.ssi.sU..nt  Ic.gi.-lative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

llse  commit  tee  of  coiifiTcnoe  on  tiio  dis- 
ngrteing  votes  of  ilie  two  Houses  on  tlie 
amenUtaeuts  cf  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
45921  maklnc  upproprlatious  for  foreign  a-s- 
.sisUi'.Ke  and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 
veur  encilng  June  30,  1975.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  afier  fuU  and  free  con- 
lerencc,  have  a?rcod  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  tlicir  rc;-pcctive  Hou.-^cs  this 
report.  sLyued  by  a  mnjority  of  llie  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
o'o.iection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  ? 

There  being  no  olijcction,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

iTlie  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rtcoi^D  of  March  21.  1975.  at  p. 
7922.' 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Pr> .  ident.  I  submit 
the  ( onference  rei^ort  on  H.R.  4592,  an 
act  making  aiiproprialions  for  foreign 
assistance  antl  related  programs  for  the 
fi.^cal  \ear  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  The  con- 
feit:Ke  report  (IT,  Rept.  94-108'  is  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  Senate  conferees  are  pleased  to 
rc;jOit: 

An  increa.se  in  food  and  nutrition  to 
.'^000  million  which  is  $66  million  above 
tlie  House  allowance  of  $234  million  but 
veil  below  the  Senate-passed  figure  of 
S4.',0  million. 

An  Increase  above  tlie  House  of  $10 
million  to  $125  million  ior  pojiulation 
and  health. 
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For  International  organizations  and 
programs,  an  Increase  above  the  House 
of  $10  million  and  an  increase  of  $2  mil- 
lion above  the  House  for  UNICEF.  The 
House  language  barring  back-year  fund- 
ing is  retained. 

The  amount  for  American  schools  and 
hospitals  was  increased  from  $10  million 
to  $17.5  million. 

The  contingency  fund  was  held  to  $1.8 
million  recommended  in  the  Senate  bill 
and  no  reappropriatlon  of  unobligated 
balances.  This,  I  hope,  will  be  the  end  of 
this  much-abused  account. 

The  earmarking  for  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  was  doubled  from  the  House 
allowance  to  $500,000 — the  budget  allow- 
ance. 

We  were  able  to  sustain  the  Senate 
figure  of  $17.5  million  for  international 
narcotics  control. 

Tiie  Senate  increase  of  $5  million  for 
famine  or  disaster  relief  with  an  in- 
crease of  $5  million  for  Cyprus  was  main- 
tained as  was  the  increase  of  $5  million 
for  Portugal. 

W^e  also  prevailed  in  earmarking  $77.5 
million  of  security  supporting  assist- 
ance for  Jordan. 

For  military  assistance,  a  compromise 
of  $475  million  w  as  reached  as  compared 
to  the  House  figure  of  $490  million  and 
the  Senate  figure  of  $450  million.  Also 
included  was  the  Senate  language  reduc- 
ing general  and  flag  officers  attached 
to  MAAG  missions  around  the  world  from 
31  to  20. 

The  Senate  allow-ance  of  $10  million 
for  the  Inter-American  Foundation  was 
maintained. 

The  very  comprehensive  Senate  lan- 
guage requiring  15-day  notification  of 
reprogramlng  was  maintained;  however, 
it  was  felt  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittees should  develop  their  own  notifi- 
cation requirements  and  do  so  in  a  legis- 
lative bill. 

The  House  insisted,  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  to  its  reduced  allowance 
of  $77  million  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Senate  figiu-e  for  migration  and 
refugee  assistance  was  retained  as  was 
our  provision  for  Palestinian  refugees. 
The  amount  for  Soviet  refugees  was  in- 
creased to  $40  million. 

The  Senate  position  on  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  fared  very 
well.  We  maintained  the  $24  million  for 
paid-in  capital  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  the  $75  million  of  our  allow- 
ance for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Included  in  the  latter  is  the 
Senate  Direction  that  $50  million  of  the 
total  $225  million  allowance  be  directed 
to  grass  roots  through  co-ops,  credit 
unions  and  savings  and  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  we  had  been  able 
to  obtain  larger  increases — especially  for 
food  and  nutrition  and  population.  How- 
ever, the  position  of  the  House  conferees 
was  adamant,  and  their  strongly  held 
view  that  such  large  increases  abo^e  the 
continuing  resolution  should  not  be  made 
so  late  in  the  fiscal  year  was  dilTiciLlt  to 
overcome. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  well  ordered  bill 
with  proper  safeguards  to  insure  respon- 
siveness to  congressional  concerns  and 
one  that  can  be  justified  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  even  In  the  dlfflcult  economic 
climate  prevailing  here  at  home. 


Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
refused  to  sign  the  conference  commit- 
tee report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ap- 
propriation Act,  and  I  will  vote  against 
its  i'^.-^are  by  the  Senate.  Well  over 
half  of  the  money  appropriated  under 
this  act  will  be  used  for  purely  mili- 
tary and  political  puri.oses.  Ecor.omic 
and  humanitarian  relief  aiined  at  alle- 
viathig  tile  suffering  of  those  hundreds 
of  millions  who  face  starvation  through- 
out the  world  has  been  dramatically  cut 
from  the  amount  recommended  by  tiie 
Senate.  Funds  for  the  mihtary  assistance 
progjani  have  siinuUaneously  been  in- 
creased abovi-  t!-;C  ie\els  e.-iablislied  by 
the  Senate. 

Tvlr.  President,  tiie  reconinienoaaon^  oi 
tlie  conferees  ser\e  only  to  indicate  that 
the  fundamental  direction  of  these  pro- 
grams must  be  altered,  and  altered  dras- 
tically. Our  assistance  abroad  must  be- 
gin to  reflect  America's  concern  for  the 
sick,  the  wounded,  and  tlie  starving.  The 
bill  we  are  considering  today  stresses, 
to  an  unacceptable  degree,  political  and 
military  considerations  at  the  expense  of 
humanitarian  programs.  I  will  therefore 
vote  ar-^ainst  its  final  passage,  with  the 
hope  that  new.  more  positive  directions 
can  be  tal:en  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
cram  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pj-csident,  I 
also  want  to  be  recorded  against  the 
conference  report . 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  conference  rcijort  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Laxali  ' .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Tiic  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  lir-i  amcv.dnunt  in  riis- 
a.'.:reeincnt. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  3, 
6.  9,  32.  and  36.  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
Senate  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

Rr-nlrrd,  Tlia'  ihi  Hu':~r  rt-retle  from 
ns  di<aLrepincnl  to  tlie  amendment  of  tl'.e 
Senate  numbc-ed  :i  to  the  afoiesaid  bill,  a^.d 
roiicur  tlierein  v.iili  an  amendment  a-s  foi- 
\ow~.:  Kc,',iore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  nmended  to  re.'id  a-;  follow.-,: 
•':  I'rn.idcd  furthrr.  Thin  rot  more  than 
•sno  !ioo,nc>0  appropriated  <r  made  avail- 
alile  under  this  Act  -shall  be  used  for  the 
pur])o>cs  of  section  291  dm-ing  the  cr.n-enl 
fiscal  year  ". 

F.r.^oUcd.  Tliat  the  Hou^e  iccedc  fiom  it- 
di>ri,i.ic-t!nent  to  the  nnicndment  of  tlie 
Senaie  numbered  6  to  the  alore-^atd  bill,  and 
conciu'  therein  v.  ith  an  anirndmont.  a-  fu!- 
loi>.  -;: 

R(  -I'le  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendiueni,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
",  of  ulilch  not  more  tlian  $500,000  shall  be 
avai';^t>:e  for  tlie  National  A--.-ociiit;rn  of  the 
rariiier-^  of  the  Alliance.  Inc." 

Kcfolrid,  Ihai  tiie  Hou^-e  recede  fioni  it> 
dlsagrooment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate niun!)eied  0  ',u  ;he  afore-nid  bill,  and 
concur  ilierein  v.nli  au  I'mer.dmciii,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  hcu  of  tiiC  tiiafar  stricken  and  in- 
serted by  said  amc;  dment.  Insert:  "$125,000.- 
000,  of  v.V'.irli  not  more  tV.an  «1 7,000.000  sV.rU 
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be  available  for  the  Uuited  Nations  Chil- 
tlreu's  Fund:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
luuds  appropriated  or  made  available  p\ir- 
sviani  to  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  supplement 
the  funds  provided  to  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program  in  fiscal  year  1974  ' 

ReioUed.  That  the  House  recede  front 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  32  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendmenr.  as 
:ollo\vs: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
r.mendment.  Insert:  '•:  Pro;  (dcr/.  That  of  this 
amount  $44,500,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  direct  support  of  volunteers", 

Rcsohed,  That  ihe  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  36  \o  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  conciu'  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  lii--Tied 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  'For  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
■Sla-es  to  be  contributed  to  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  S74,l26.08i:,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  of  which  550,000,noo 
will  be  contributed  to  the  Special  Funds  Re- 
sources of  the  Bank  as  authorised  by  the 
Act  of  Marcli  10,  1972.  as  amentlcd  (Public 
Law  92  245).  and  of  which  $24,126,982  will 
be  paid  for  an  increase  in  the  Umted  Stales 
subscription  to  the  paid-in  capital  of  the 
Ordinary  Capital  of  the  Bank,  as  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  December  22.  1974  (Public  Law 
flJ-537) ,' 


.'tTCjP  &  SHOP  COS.  IXC,  ENDORSE 
ACEN'CY  FOR  CONSUMER,  ADVO- 
CACY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  Pre.sitJent.  over  the 
year:-,  there  ha.s  been  considcrnble  oppo- 
sition from  various  segments  of  Amer- 
ican industry  toward  lopi.slation  to 
estabh.-Ii  an  Agency  for  Con.sumer  Advo- 
cacy. It  has  been  .suggested  in  the  past 
tiiat  thi.s  is  probably  tlie  most  lobbied- 
a gainst  bill  by  bii-iness  interests  la 
recent  years. 

This  year,  we  have  the  legislation 
before  u:s  again  in  the  form  of  S.  200, 
principally  spon,-orcd  by  Senator  Riei- 
coFF,  Senator  Percy.  Senator  M.\gnvson, 
Senator  Moss.  Senator  Cr.vnston.  and 
myself,  and  cosnonsored  by  another  38 
Senators.  It  is  a  bill  which  v,iH  shortly 
be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  having 
been  favorably  reported  by  an  11-to-l 
vote  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 

Over  the  past  several  years,  a  mmiber 
of  businesses,  formerly  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy,  have  now  bcgim  the  proces  of 
rethinking  their  niior  opposition.  S.  200 
IS  a  delicately  balanced  bill  wliich  has 
been  refined  in  such  a  v,ny  as  to  assure 
that  responsible  busines.ses  v,ill  not  be 
r.ni-iuly  hnr:i.ssrd  and  that  the  prorcs-es 


of  other  agencies  of  Government  v.ill  not 
be  unduly  delayed  or  upset.  The  passage 
of  the  measure  will  assure  that,  once  and 
for  all,  American  consumers  can  expect 
to  have  their  voices  heard  and  consid- 
ered in  Government  decisions  concerning 
such  vital  issues  as  recession,  inflation, 
health,  safety,  and  all  loo  common  eco- 
nomic frauds. 

As  an  indication  of  v.hat  appears  to  be 
an  increasing  level  of  support  from  with- 
in the  business  community  with  respect 
to  S.  200.  I  am  dclighled  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  statement  of  endorse- 
ment for  the  measure  and  for  what  it 
proposes  to  do  from  Mr.  A',  ram  J.  Gold- 
berg, president  of  the  Stop  &  Shop  Com- 
p;niies.  Inc.  I  note  that  the  Stop  & 
Shop  Cos..  Inc.  operate  l.J7  .sui)ermark- 
ets,  67  Bradlees  Department  Stores.  27 
Medi-M;irt  Drug  Stores,  and  :j9  Perkins 
Tobacco  Shops  throughout  New  England, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  The  company 
employs  23.000  peoiile  and  In  1974  had 
retail  sales  of  more  than  .$1.2  billion. 

Prior  to  S.  200  being  considered  on 
the  Senate  floor,  I  fully  anticipate  that 
numerous  other  responsible  businesses 
and  outstanding  leaders  within  the  busi- 
ness community  will  .loin  Marcor,  Zenith, 
Polaroid,  Stop  &  Shop,  and  other  sup- 
porters of  this  proiJosal,  in  endorsing  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  full  text  of  the  state- 
ment of  Stop  &  Shop  President  Avram 
Goldberr:  in  the  RrcoRo  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  ob.!"ection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
REConn.  as  follows: 

SrVTEMENT  P.Y   AVR.\M   J.   Go!,DBtr.C,   PnESIDEJiT 

OF  THE  Stop  ,\nd  Shop  Comp.anies.  Inc. 

•  Tlie  Stop  and  Shop  Companies,  Inc.  en- 
dorses Senate  200,  a  bill  to  establish  an 
A  ;encv  for  Con.sumer  Advocacv.  and  urfies 
Its    passage    In    this    session    of    Congress. 

This  legislation  will  make  possible 
planned  and  regular  consumer  involvement 
in  the  governmental  decision-making  proc- 
ess. For  nearly  a  decade,  con-sumer  advocates 
have  sought  departmental  recognizltlon  of 
that  right.  Stop  and  Shop  now  adds  our  voice 
to  those  .seeking  such  recoanltlon. 

Stop  and  Shop  has  always  firmly  believed 
111  a  philosophv  of  consumer  input  In  our 
dally  business  lives.  We  believe  it  only  right 
that  the  Federal  government  receive  that 
.same  input.  Every  day  we  make  decisions 
which  affects  the  consumer,  such  as  open 
dating,  toy  safety.  The  Universal  Product 
Code.  Therefore,  we  formally  Involve  the 
consumer  m  our  decision-making  through 
inter-aciion  and  dialogue  with  our  ru;5tom- 
ers— all  the  way  from  our  individual  store 
manu£crs  to  our  senior  executives.  Riyht 
now  we  have  46  con:siuiier  boards  in  7 
states — witli  almost  1,000  members  who 
jnr-ct   rcjiiiai'y    wiMi    '.!~     T^ioy   iirovi(!f>    tha* 


essential  consumer  input,  and  ircqueiuiy 
have  influence  changes  in  major  conipanios' 
policies  and  procedures.  In  acidition,  our 
company  has  a  strong  and  growing  depart- 
ment of  consumer  affairs,  protessionals  lieud- 
ed  by  Ms.  Karen  Hayes,  who  interact  on  a 
coii.stant  basis  with  company  executives  at 
all  levels. 

Our  experience  over  the  la-t  8  yoars,  p.^.r- 
1  icularly  with  our  consumer  board  program. 
has  proven  to  us  tliat  the  .'=ame  pliilosopiiv' 
svstematically  or^ani^ed  and  reco|,'nized  at 
The  Federal  level,  should  liave  tiie  same  bene- 
ficial impacts  on  governmental  decl.sions  .iiici 
decision-makers— as  it  has  had  on  us.  S.  2('(] 
provides  the  means  by  which  consumer  ad- 
vocates will  be  heard,  along  wtili  tlie  repre- 
.-entatives  of  business,  the  professions,  unions 
and  the  otiier  groups  wliich  mal:e  up  our 
society,  as  Federal  agencies  perform  tiie 
ta.sks  entrusted  to  them.  Finally,  v.e  are 
pleased  that  the  present  bill  has  built  into 
it  reasonable  safeguards  adccmaie  to  allay 
tJie  imderstaiulable  coir.erns  of  the  An)er- 
iLan  business  community." 

(The  Srop  and  .shop  Companies.  Inc.  oper- 
ates 157  stop  and  sliop  supermarkets,  G? 
Bradlees  Department  Stores,  27  Medi-M,i:t 
Drug  Stores  and  39  Perkins  Tobacco  Sliops 
ill  New  England.  New  York  and  New  Jerse -. 
•Ihe  company  employs  23.000  people  and  la 
1974  liacl  retail  iales  of  more  ilian  .$12  bjl- 
lioii.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidcr.t.  I  suggest 
file  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  TJic  <  !■-  k 
V.  ill  call  tlie  roll. 

Tile  assistant  legislative  -rlcrk  jiio- 
cceded  to  call  tiic  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prc:-:d"nt.  I  ask 
uiuiiiimoiis  consent  tiiat  tlie  quorum  call 
be  rescincied. 

The  PRESIDING  OrFICFR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M   ON 
WEDNESDAY 

-Mr  MAX.5FIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a<k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning  next. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  3:23  p.m  . 
the  Senate  recessed  until  Wedncday, 
March  20.  lOT:!.  at  9  am. 


NOMINATIONS 

E.vectitive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  24.  1<J75  ilofjislatlve  d.iy 
of  March  IJ'  : 

rvI.^Ri::E  Coars 

The  f-illcv.-ing-namcd  officers  of  the  US. 
^rariiie  Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  gr,ide  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral: 

■lack  M,  Prisbie 


IlOrSI"  OF  IU:PRESENTATiVES-l/o/?f/az/,  March  24,  1975 


The  House  met  .it  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Edward  G,  Latch, 
D.D ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  voice  shalt  Thou  hear  in  the  inorn- 
iiig.  O  Lord:  in  the  morninq  uill  I  direct 
my  prayer  unto  Tlt-^e  and  uill  look  up. — 
Psalms  5:3. 

Al.mlghty  God.  v.hose  mercy  is  ever- 
lasting and  whose  truth  endureth  forever, 
we  come  to  Thee  with  hearts  warm  with 
the  desire  to  serve  Thee,  our  country,  and 
our  fello.vnian. 


In  tlie  quiet  of  this  moment,  helii  n>  to 
hear  Thy  still,  small  voice  in  response  to 
which  our  attitudes  are  changed  from 
fear  to  faith,  from  caution  to  courage, 
and  from  low  prejudices  to  high  prin- 
ciples. Together  may  we  abide  in  the 
confidence  of  Thv  sustaining  strength 
and  Tliy  supporting  spirit. 

Bless  our  country  with  Thy  favor  and 
guide  the  Members  of  tiiis  body  that  they 
may  lead  our  people  out  of  the  darkness 
and  the  discouragement  of  the  present 


iiour  to  ih,-^  11,,'lit  ,Tnd  tiie  life  of  a  better 
day  wlicn  work  is  found  and  our  citizens 
can  find  fulfllhnc:n  in  a  new  sjiirit  in  this 
tree  land. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Truth 
v.'c  jiray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
iiied  liie  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
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ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House  big 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ME'^SAGE  FROM  THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  v.iih  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  reqtipsted,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
t!ie following  title: 

HP  278.3  An  act  to  continue  the  n.jtion.il 
insurance  development  program  by  extending 
the  present  termination  date  of  the  program 
to  April  30,  1979.  and  by  extending  the  pres- 
ent date  by  which  a  plan  for  the  liquidation 
and  torinination  of  the  reinsurance  and  di- 
rect Insurance  programs  is  to  be  subinitted  to 
tl.e  CL.n^re^-s  to  April  30,  1982, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  committee  print 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  en- 
titled "China:  A  Quarter  Century  After  tlie 
Founiling  ol  the  People's  Republic." 


WORSENING  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  nothing  but  bad  news  coming 
out  of  South  Vietnam,  and  It  could  even 
get  worse.  I  am  afraid  because  of  the 
hasty  withdrawal  of  the  ARVN  forces, 
some  valuable  military  equipment  could 
h;ive  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
v.hich,  In  turn,  could  be  used  against  the 
Soutli  Vietnamese, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  understood 
hov,-  the  North  Vietnamese  can  motivate 
a  1  j-year-old  soldier.  When  he  marches 
South,  there  Is  a  good  chance  he  will 
never  return  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  air  superiority,  better  training,  bet- 
ter equipment,  a  larger  military  force, 
and  familiar  ground. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  expect  to  get 
more  military  aid  from  the  United 
Stat.es,  they  are  going  to  have  to  make 
a  fight  out  of  it.  It  is  up  to  South  Viet- 
namese to  show  that  motivation. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
GENERAL   DEBATE 

Mr,  HALEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
i.iic-u^  consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  the  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
i.iirs  be  permitted  to  sit  today  during 
pf-neral  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob,iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PERRnSSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  AND  ITS  SUB- 
COMMITTEES TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  5 -MINUTE  RULE 

Mr,  PRICE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  its  subcommittees 
be  permitted  to  proceed  this  afternoon 
with  their  hearings  on  H.R,  3689,  the 
fiscal  year  1976  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  request,  and  H.R,  49,  dur- 
ing the  5 -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    ELUSIVE    QUEST    FOR    PEACE 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  SOLARZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks, ) 

Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  failure 
of  Secretai-y  of  State  Kissinger's  inission 
to  produce  progress  In  the  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  is  an  occasion 
for  sadness  rather  than  rejoicing.  It  will 
clearly  increase  the  possibilities  of  an- 
other outbreak  of  war  in  that  troubled 
area  of  the  world.  And  it  will  also  pro- 
duce, I  suspect,  a  reconsideration  of  our 
own  policy  in  the  Middle  East, 

I  think  It  Js  important  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  breakdown  in  the  negotia- 
tions seems  to  be  far  more  the  result  of 
Egyptian  stubbornness  than  Israeli  in- 
transigence. 

Reports  emanating  from  the  Middle 
East  make  it  clear  that  while  Israel  was 
willing  to  withdraw  from  both  the  Mitla 
and  Gidi  Passes,  as  well  as  the  oil  fields 
at  Abu  I^fteis,  the  Egyptians  were  im- 
willing  to  offer  them  any  meaningful 
political  concessions  in  exchange. 

In  view  of  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  passes,  which  literally  control  the 
approach  to  the  heartland  of  the  Sinai 
itself,  and  the  economic  significance  of 
the  oil  fields,  which  provide  the  Jewish 
State  with  almost  half  of  its  petroleum 
needs,  Israel  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  withdraw  from  territories  which  are 
essential  to  its  own  security,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  tangible  manifestations  of 
the  Egyptian  desire  for  peace. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  one  and  all 
concerned  that  any  additional  territorial 
withdrawals  by  Israel  will  necessarily  re- 
quire further  political  concessions  by 
Egypt.         

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3260,  RESCIND- 
ING CERTAIN  BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
ITY RECOMMENDED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  reix»rt  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  3260)  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  by  the  President 
and  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  .the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PF.RraiSSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4075,  RESCIND- 
ING CERTAIN  BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
ITY      RECOMMENDED       BY       THE 

PRESIDENT 

:^Tr.  MAHOK.  Ivlr.  Speaker,  I  a-^k  unan- 
i:nous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  4075)  to  rescind  certain 
bud/et  authority  recommended  by  the 
President  and  transmitted  rursuant  to 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenian  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON  MOD- 
ERNIZATION OF  HOUSE  GALLERY 
FACILITIES 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  tlie  pro- 
visions of  section  499'ai,  title  4,  Public 
Law  91-510,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Commission  on  Mod- 
ernization of  House  Gallery  Facilities  the 
follov,ing  Members  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Waggonner,  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 
Mr.  Danielson',  of  California;  Mr.  Min- 
isH,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr,  Quillen,  of  Ten- 
nessee; and  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Ala- 
bama. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  E\idently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo\e  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

I  Roll  No.  8,Ti 

Ab/ui  Dent  Howak 

Anderson.  Diggs  Peyser 

Calif.  Downlu;;  Ra'llsbatk 

Anderson.  111.  Brienborn  Rlsenhocncr 

Andrews,  N  C.  Evins.  Teun.  Runnels 

Ashbrook  r:owers  Ruppe 

Aspin  Foley  Satterflcia 


Badillo 

Frey 

Scheuer 

Beard.  P.  I 

Oiaimo 

Selberlin 

Bell 

Hawkins 

Shipley 

Berrland 

Havs.  Ohio 

Shuster 

Bot;^8 

Hfbert 

Skubit/ 

Boland 

Heinz 

Spence 

Brooks 

H;  'htov.cr 

Stark 

Burke,  C;.:if. 

Ichord 

Stephens 

Burton,  John  .Tones,  Teini.  Stratton 

Cederbcr.-  Kcvs  Stuckcy 

Chappc;;  Lriunnu  Taylor,  .N"  C. 

Chisholm  Lon-.La.  Teapuo 

Clausen,  MtCloske  Udall 

DoiiH.  Michel  VanaerJai;t 

Conyers  Mills  Waxman 

Cout'hlin  Mink  Wiafrins 

dehiGatz,'.  Mitihell.  Md.  Youn?.  Ca 

Delluins  ilcsher 

The  SPEAKER.  On  tliis  rollcall  360 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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Fr.RMISSIO.V  TOTi  CO>TMITTir?:  ON' 
RULES  TO  FIIE  CEUTAIN  Pi'.IVI- 
LEGED  REFORTG 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Ml-.  S  .f  ::';ei.  I  a,!;  minn- 
iiiiou.s  consent  thoi  liie  (  ommiltee  on 
Ftule.<;  nu!y  have  u;UU  niitiiiight  tonibJit 
to  fiJe  rerin.in  privilejjed  reports. 

The  SPEAKFR.  Ii-  thciG  obiccdon  to 
tJie  reriuc-i  of  the  gfUlcman  from 
Florida? 

Tiierc  u.''3 120  objection. 


ri'.OVIDIN'G  FOR  CONSIDKHATIOrT 
or  CONFFRENCE  REPORT  ON  II. R. 
4592.  FOREIGN  A<=5SISTANCE  AP- 
PROPRI\TIO:;S  FOR  ^:.'=C^L  YEAR 
1975 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  b.v  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rule<;  I  call 
up  Hou<e  Resolution  355  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  con-^ideratlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  a.s  fol- 
lows : 

ir   rfs.  353 

Rcsolrril,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
ftdoption  of  this  resolution,  notwithstanding 
the  three-day  layover  req'Uremeiit  of  clause 
2.  rule  XXVnr.  U  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HR 
4592)  making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  proRrain.s  for  the  fiscal 
year  endlni;  June  30.  U)75.  a;id  for  other 
purpo-e;. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yieki  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Del  Clavvson>.  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  my.self  such  time  as 
I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hm.-e  Resolution  355 
provides  for  a  rule  making  in  order 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  HR.  4592,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Appropriation  bill. 

Hou.'^e  Resolution  355  waives  points  of 
order  against  the  3-day  lavover  recjuire- 
ment  of  clause  2.  rule  XXVIII  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Hou.se.  The  reason  for  the 
waiver  is  to  help  expedite  the  business 
of  the  House  In  order  that  v,e  may  ad- 
journ for  the  Easter  week. 

HR.  4592  provides  for  a  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriation  for  fiscal  vcar  1975  of 
$3,674,346,982,  which  Is  $175,926,982 
more  than  the  House  bill.  $271,750,000 
less  than  the  Senate  bill.  52.156.362,018 
less  than  the  fiscal  year  1971  appropria- 
tion and  $2,272,113,927  lc<s  than  the 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  yeor  1975. 

H.R.  4592  includes  funds  for  economic 
assistance  in  the  total  of  .^854,800.000. 
funds  for  military  assistance  in  the  total 
of  $475,000,000,  and  funds  for  foreign 
mllitarv  credit  sales  in  the  amount  of 
$300,000,000.  The  budget  request  of  S222,- 
000.000  for  Cambodia  lor  military  a.-^.sist- 
anco  Is  not  included  in  the  conference 
retiort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hoase  Resolution  355  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  HR.  4592— the 
conference  report  on  the  foieiyn  a.'-si-t- 
ance  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  con- 
ference report  and  the  rule  v. Inch  makes 
It  m  order. 

It  seems  improper  to  say  the  least  that 
we  .should  be  mortgaging  future  genera- 


tions in  order  to  have  funds  to  give  away 
to  other  nations.  Insofar  as  these  pro- 
giams  are  an  attempt  to  buy  friendship 
they  seem  to  have  a  remarkably  low  rate 
of  success. 

M'-.  Speaker,  our  budget  defitit  Is  al- 
ready huge,  and  spending  the  $3,674,340.- 
082  which  this  conference  report  provides 
will  only  ajigravate  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  beintr  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report  I  am 
opposed  to  the  rule.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  a  waiver  of  the  3-day  rule.  The 
co'.ifcrence  report  vva^  not  filed  until  last 
Friday  afternoon,  and  at  least  1  day  was 
required  for  the  report  to  be  printed  and 
made  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  reason  for  th? 
3-dny  rule  is  to  allov;  Members  time  to 
study  a  report  and  knov.-  what  Ihcy  arc 
voting  on.  When  we  continue  to  waive 
the  3-day  rule  on  a  resular  basis,  we 
encourage  uninformed  voting.  Particu- 
larly on  a  conference  reiJoit  as  costly 
as  this  one.  .t  is  important  that  Mem- 
bers be  fully  aware  of  where  tlie  ta.x- 
payers  money  is  going. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  rule  should  be  de- 
feated today,  and  then  alter  allowing 
time  for  Mcmbeis  to  study  the  conference 
report,  it  also  should  be  defeated. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Calilornia  'Mr.  RotT.ssE- 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  S|.eaker.  I  am 
concerned  about  this  rule  for  several  rea- 
sons, and  not  lust  bec.u.-e  I  have  nor- 
mally and  continually  been  opposed  to 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  method  and  technique 
with  which  this  appropriation  is  brought 
to  us  today  It  is  my  belief  the  American 
peojjle  would  be  concerned  if  they  saw 
this  method.  We  have  constantly  said  in 
this  Hou  e.  and  many  of  us  iti  our  indi- 
vidual districts  at  home,  that  we  believe 
Congress  .should  legislate  the  sunshine 
and  with  the  full  realization  of  what  it 
is  doing. 

This  rule  waives  the  3-day  provision, 
which  as  a  normal  procedure  provides 
more  adequate  consideration  for  each 
Member  to  understand  what  has  been 
changed  m  a  conference.  There  is  a  pur- 
pose to  that  rule,  and  although  I  am 
surp  many  might  say  to  themselves  and 
mnke  the  c.vcu->?,  "Well,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter, because  most  of  us  really  know  what 
is  in  this  legislation."  I  am  not  .  uie  this 
assumption  is  true. 

This  conference  report  as  it  comes  to 
us  today  is  S17G  million  more  than  the 
House  version.  This  House  only  pas.^ed 
the  apprnpiiaticn  by  an  11-vote  plurality. 
I  am  not  sure  that  many  in  the  House 
understand  why  it  Is  necessary  that  we 
even  compromised  on  the  $176  "million  of 
add-on  costs.  This  $176  million  nf  add-on 
cost  probably  means  that  our  Treasury 
will  have  to  go  Into  further  debt  to  fi- 
nance this  amount  and  especially  since 
the  point  was  made  so  clearly  when  we 
were  debating  this  appropriation  on  the 
floor  that  there  is  roughly  $26  million 
In  the  pipeline  unspent. 

Now,  we  have  been  told  that  the  rea- 
.■^on  that  we  have  to  do  this  is  becau.se 
"there  is  an  emergency."  We  are  going 
to  be  adjourning  probably  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Wedne-day.  To  me  Wednes- 


day would  have  been  adequate  time 
to  bring  this  bill  before  the  House  with 
a  better  and  more  complete  understand- 
ing of  wliy  it  was  .so  nccc."sary  to  ha\e 
e\en  this  add-on  cost  of  $176  million 
apijroiM-iatcd  under  this  emirgcncy  con- 
dition. This  is  es])erinlly  tru»>.  ar;  tlic  ":  n- 
tleman  from  California  <Mr.  Don  h. 
CtAusHN  >  has  mentioned,  because  we  arc 
asking  the  Federal  taxpayers  to  rpeiul 
so  much  of  this  mo!;ey  ovcr.-eas. 

Why  has  it  become  so  importa  it  to 
a  sume  this  add-on  cost  of  $176  millioa 
over  what  only  a  small  ma.)oriiy  of  this 
Hou:;e  lOiL  was  a  c.irrect  api^ropriation? 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  we  tend  to  make 
ourselves  look  a  little  foolish  at  times 
when  we.  in  the  name  of  emergency, 
bring  sr.nieHiintv  to  tlie  Hoor  .'uh  as  this 
without  more  careful  attention  and  giv- 
ing the  individual  Mcmbeis  a  chance  to 
rcnllv  i;nder..t:;nd  totally  what  it  is  about. 
I  am  sure  our  colleague  from  Louisiana 
will  explain  this  contradiction  v,hen  we 
have  tiie  conference  report. 

I  still  believe  the  practice  is  bad,  I  still 
believe  that  if  our  constituents  could  nil 
be  hero  today  to  view  this  action  per- 
sonally, they  would  feel  that  It  Is  an 
irrospon,<^^ible  way  to  legislate. 

Mv.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Spcal-cr. 
V.  ill  th"  nentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  ccn- 
tl  man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Sneaker, 
I  tli.Tiik  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  V. ondcr  if  the  gentleman  would  agree 
th;it  any  Member  who  stands  strong  and 
I. (11  tor  conarc-^sional  reform  .should  find 
It  ,-nniewhat  difficult  to  vote  for  this  rule 
wiiich  waives  the  3-day  requirement. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  I  do.  For  all 
the  rca.'-ons  that  were  given  during  the 
debate  on  the  Boiling  and  the  Hansen 
resolutions,  which  we  debated  extensively 
last  year,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  understand 
really  why  we  consistently  ask  for  the 
waiving  of  these  rules.  Yet  here  we  are 
today  doing  Jast  the  opposite  of  the 
spirit  of  the  reform  legislation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

^L'•.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Kcntleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  thank  him  for  the  point  he  is  mak- 
ing in  discussing  the  matter  of  waivers, 
suspcn.ions.  amendments  and  cancella- 
tioiis  of  the  rules  which  we  have  dis- 
cu.'.sed  for  the  past  almost  90  days. 

Each  lime  v.c  are  confronted  with  one 
of  tiiese  aberrations  of  the  regular  rou- 
tine, ve  are  told  it  is  some  kind  of  a 
ncr'cs.^ity. 

Mr.  Si>caker.  I  submit  that  tliis  forrirn 
aid  bill  v,as  .>ujipo.sed  to  be  for  a  fi.-cal 
.vear  that  began  about  9  months  ago.  We 
did  not  see  any  emergency  in  the  past  9 
months,  I  do  not  know  why  we  have  an 
emergencv  now.  All  of  these  waivers  are 
absolutely  a  degradation  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
:icld  surli  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  r'cntleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Wylie). 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  adoption  of  this  rule  mak- 
ing in  order  the  conference  report  on  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  My  reason  for  opposing  this 
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rule  waiving  the  3-day  rule  are  two. 
There  must  be  orderly  procedure  in  the 
consideration  of  the  business  of  the 
House.  This  is  the  so-called  reform  Con- 
press,  the  first  after  the  adoption  of  Rules 
of  Procedure  to  assure  more  adequate 
consideration  of  all  legislation.  Within 
the  week,  we  have  been  asked  to  change 
the  rules  twice.  Second,  and  more  impor- 
tant, the  vast  majority  of  my  constituents 
arc  opposed  to  foreign  give-away  pro- 
grams involving  their  hard-earned  tax 
dollars.  This  sentiment  was  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  comments  penned  on  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  the  responses  to  my 
most  recent  constituent  questionnaire. 
There  was  no  foreign  aid  question  solic- 
iting an  opinion  on  this  controversial 
subject  which  makes  the  large  number  of 
statements  expres.sing  opposition  to  for- 
eign assistance  rather  expressive  of  the 
mood  of  the  people  in  my  district. 

Most  people  of  the  15th  District  of 
Ohio  are  quite  properly  disturbed  that 
their  Government  can  find  dollars  to 
squander  abroad  when  it  cannot  even 
finance  domestic  governmental  obliga- 
tions without  borrowing  money  from  the 
private  sector.  They  correctly  realize  that 
$3,674,346,982  we  are  about  to  dispense 
around  the  globe  could  be  put  to  far  bet- 
ter use  for  desperately  needed  purposes 
at  home  and  It  would  help  to  some  extent 
to  lower  our  projected  deficit.  The  United 
States  Is  not  an  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  funds  for  international  helping  hand 
projects  of  doubtful  benefit.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  In  light  of  our  current  Infla- 
tionary and  recessionary  difBculties.  This 
bill  represents  a  package  of  expenditures 
that  we  can  111  afford  at  this  point  in 
time  and  I  will  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  but  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
•  Mr.  Levit.as>. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  on  a  conference  committee 
report  immediately,  without  having  be- 
fore us  the  Information  which.  I  would 
think.  Is  basic  for  anybody  to  make  a 
minimal  determination  about  this  legis- 
lation. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  House 
originally,  I  received  a  report  less  than 
3  hours  before  we  were  taking  up  the 
measure  for  consideration.  It  was  a  com- 
prehensive, long  report.  I  could  not  figure 
out  what  countries  were  going  to  get  how 
much  aid  and  for  what  purpose  under 
this  bill.  For  that  reason  I  voted  against 
It.  Now  we  are  brought  a  conference  com- 
mittee report  which  has  even  less  In- 
formation In  It. 

Last  week  I  wrote  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  asked 
him  to  please  furnish  me  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  a  list  of  the  coun- 
tries that  would  receive  aid  under  this 
bill,  the  amounts  they  would  receive  and 
for  what  purposes.  I  think,  In  fairness  to 
ourselves  and  the  people  we  are  imposing 
upon  to  pay  the  taxes  for  this,  that  we 
make  this  determination,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  ask  that  we  not  take  up  this  legis- 
lation on  this  conference  committee  re- 
port until  this  information  is  made  avail- 


able as  to  country  by  country,  amount  by 
amount,  purpose  by  purpose,  so  tlaat  we 
can  find  out  what  we  are  voting  on,  and 
that  when  we  go  to  the  taxpayers  we 
have  an  answer  for  them, 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman that  the  information  the  gentle- 
man requested  was  made  available  3  days 
before  we  brought  the  bill  before  the 
House.  We  delayed  3  days  from  the  sub- 
committee to  the  full  committee,  we  de- 
layed 3  days  from  the  full  committee  to 
the  House,  and  four  times  previous  to 
that  the  bill  has  been  before  this  House 
in  the  form  of  a  continuing  resolution. 
Under  the  basic  legislation,  30  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  appropriation  act, 
the  agency  must  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  list  where  every  dime  of  the  money 
will  be  spent.  The  House  Appropriation 
report  the  gentleman  holds  in  his  hand 
Indicates  where  the  money  in  the  budget 
request  will  be  spent. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  con- 
clude by  saying  this  to  the  gentleman.  I 
make  this  simple  request,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  are  being  asked  to  vote  for  a  lot  of 
money.  I  just  want  to  know  the  list  of 
the  countries  that  are  going  to  get  it,  the 
amount  and  what  they  are  going  to  get  it 
for. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
basic  legislation,  that  information  will 
be  furnished  to  the  Congress  30  days  af- 
ter the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
That  is  the  law. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  gentleman  will 
get  that  information. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Cannot  we  get  it  before 
we  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No.  I  can  speak  about 
it  after  the  fact  but  not  before,  but  our 
report  Indicates  which  countries  are 
planned  to  receive  aid, 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mainland  (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  very  point  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr,  Le vitas)  just  made.  I 
believe  the  point  is  indeed  valid,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  current  situation  In 
the  Middle  East,  in  view  of  the  break- 
down of  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  that  has  just  occurred,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  returned  admitting  failure. 

We  have  not  even  had  3  days  In  which 
to  consider  the  Impact  of  this  conference 
report  on  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
bill  contains  $325  mllhon  in  aid  to  Israel, 
it  contains  $250  million  in  aid  to  Egypt. 
and  it  contains  almost  $78  miUion  in  aid 
to  Jordan. 

How  do  we  know,  in  the  face  of  those 
negotiations  and  their  collapse,  what  this 
assistance  to  Israel  and  to  the  Arab 
countries  really  means?  We  could  at  least 
use  these  3  days  to  find  out  the  impact 
of  the  failure  of  those  negotiations  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  we  know  we  may 
be  financing  a  war  on  both  sides  with 
American  dollars,  and  yet  we  are  having 


this  bill  rammed  through  today  with  no 
chance  to  consider  what  it  means. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Tlie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  235,  nays  141, 
not  voting  56,  as  follows: 
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Clr,''di.':on 

Murph\,  N  V 

Beiineti 

Ctreen 

Nichols 

Bi;,';s'i 

Ciude 

Ni.\ 

Bie,';-.iT 

Hall 

Nolan 

BintilKun 

Hamlltou 

Nowak 

Bhmrh.irU 

H.Tnle.v 

Obersi  ar 

Bolhnc; 

Harrington 

Obey 

Bonker 

Harris 

0  Brien 

Briulemns 

Hastings 

ONeiU 

Bre;(ux 

Hefner 

Passman 

Brcckinrkit-e 

Helstoskl 

Patman 

BroUhcad 

Hicks 

Patten 

Broomiield 

Hlnshaw 

Patterson.  Caii 

Buchanan 

Holland 

Pattlson.N.V. 

Burke.  Fia. 

Holt 

Pepper 

Burke,  Mi\?=. 

Holtzman 

Perkins 

Burleson,  Ttx 

Horton 

Pickle 

Buriison,  Mo. 

Howard 

Poaije 

Burton,  John 

HunKatf 

Preyer 

Burton,  Philii 

\i  Jannan 

Price 

C.arne.v 

JeSords 

Prlt  chard 

Casi-v 

Jcnrette 

Oule 

Chisholm 

Johnson,  d 

lu,  Randall 

Clay 

Johnson,  Pa 

Rangel 

Cleveland 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rees 

Collin.s,  III, 

Jordan 

Reuss 

Con  able 

Karth 

Rhodes 

Conte 

Kastenmelei 

Richmond 

Corm;ai 

Koch 

Rierrle 

Cornell 

LaFalce 

Rinaldo 

Cotter 

Lac-omar.slnr 

Ri-senhoovi-r 

Coushllii 

FCLTRelt 

Roberts 

D'.\inour.s 

Lent 

Rodino 

Daniel,  D.iii 

Litton 

Roe 

Danieks. 

Floyd.  C.-.l.r, 

Roncallo 

Dominlr  k  V, 

Lon.T,  Md. 

Rooney 

Dnnielson 

McClory 

Rcse 

Davis 

McCormack 

Ro,';enthal 

Delanev 

MrDfido 

KoslenUo'.v?;ki 

Derwjn«^kl 

McEwen 

Roybal 

Dmc'cM 

McFall 

Ryan 

Dodd 

McHuRh 

.Sarbanes 

Downey 

MtKay 

Scheuer 

Downing 

McKlnncv 

Kihneebe:i 

Drinan 

Macdonnld 

Schroeder 

Dunrnn,  Orec;, 

Madden 

Shprp 

du  Pont 

Ma.gulre 

.Shrlver 

Eckhardt 

Muhoii 

Sikes 

Edpar 

Mnnn 

Simon 

Edwards.  C.'Mf 

Mathls 

Slsk 

Ellbers 

Matsuna1.11 

Slack 

Esch 

MazzoU 

Smith,  loxft 

Eshlemim 

Meeds 

Solarz 

Evans,  lud. 

Metcalfe 

Spellman 

Fascell 

Meyner 

Staggers 

Fenwlck 

Mezvlnsiky 

Stanton, 

Findley 

Mlkva 

J.  WiUlaai 

SIOl 
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bifliuoii. 

James  V. 
Siokes 
Stratton 
etudds 
Sullivan 
Svminutoa 
T:.!cotc 
Tea:rue 
Thompson 
Thorntou 
iraxli-r 


A;)t]nor 

Aiidrcv.s.  r>'.C. 

Archer 

Armstroivj 

Ashley 

AiiCoin 

Bafahs 

Baumnn 

Eeard.  Tenii. 

npcieil 

Ecviil 

Blouin 

Dov.eii 

Uriiikiey 

Brownj.  Cnllf. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Oh:o 

BroyhlH 

Burt^eiur 

Butler 

Byroii 

C.Trr 

Cartpr 

C.r.nry 

Clawson,  D< ! 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Unniel,  Robert, 

W..  Jr. 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Ten:». 
Early 

Ell  ward?.  A!a. 
Emery 
rngllsh 
Ev.ins,  Colo. 
Flynt 

I-ord.  Mlcb. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
t'renzel 
Glainio 
Gibbous 
Oiiin 


Troc!\ 

Tsongas 

Van  Ueerilu 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Wassonner 

V.'olbh 

V'axm.Tn 

VVhaleu 

White 

V.ii;siii-5 

NATS— i;i 

Gold  water 

Gon/alez 
Goodlin?; 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Uii?cdorii 
Ha.ey 
Ilauimer- 
schmid' 
T'i-nnafo-.a 
Hansen 
ilark.n 
lJ:ir?ha 
Hayes.  Izid. 
HechJer.  W.  Vn. 
Heckicr.  M.i.. ;. 
Hendersca 
Hillls 
Hubh.ird 
Hu^hej 
JIutchinion 
Hvde 
J.'icobs 

.Tohiiion,  Goto. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla 
Kasleu 
ICfzeu 
Kelly 
Kfinp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Land  rum 
Latta 
I.evita'^ 
Uoyd.Tc'..-. 
Lou 
Liijiin 
McColIisier 
MoDonald 
MndlR.in 
?.  In  rial 
f.Iflcher 
Mil'.er,  C.ih-'. 
Miller.  Oh;o 
Mi-iiCta 
RIontsomcry 
Moore 


Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
WrU'h; 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Youn',;,  Te". 
Xublockl 
i:-.;c;c*.tl 


Mcorhead. 

caur. 

Mom 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Matclior 

Neal 

Ne(!.'l 

OHara 

Ot  tinker 

I'll-.e 

Fressler 

Quillen 

Rcjula 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roush 

Si  Grrn.a..; 
i;antinl 

S:;ras;u 

S.itierUcltl 

.SchMize 

fcebeliua 

fthuster 

Smjih,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Steed 

Sic'.nan 

t>tc.  _.er.  Ar!:». 

:-lf  :i,er.  Wl."!. 

Svnims 

Tiiylor.  Mo. 

l:»vlor.  N.C. 

Thone 

Vrr.'lcr  Ja^t 

Wiimpler 

Weaver 

Wlii'ehnrs" 

Whiitea 

\v''lson. 

Chiir.'es  H  . 

CuUf. 
Wiim 
WvUe 

Youn:'.  Alaska 
Younj,  Kla. 


NOT  VOTING— 05 


.\iiderson. 

Calif. 
Auder.son.  III. 
Ashbrook 

Beard.  RI. 

Bell 

Berglfind 

HO'.'i^S 

Bolund 
Brooks 
Burke.  Calif. 
Ccderberc; 
Chappell 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Conyers 
tie  la  Gar^a 
Delliims 
Dent 


Dirtrs 

Erlenborn 

Evins,  Teun. 

Fiowers 

Foley 

Frcy 

Ha\\kln<! 

Havs.  Ohio 

Hebert 

Hein;; 

nit,htov.or 

Howe 

lohord 

Jone?.  Tcnn. 

Keys 

Kruetyer 

Lehman 

Lou^,  La. 

McCloskev 

Michel 


Mills 

Mitchell 

Mosher 

Murtha 

I'evscr 

R.^;Isback 

Punne's 

Rnppe 

Seiberlins 

Shipley 

Skubitz 

Spcnce 

S'a'k 

Stephens 

Siuckey 

Udall 

Lninian 

Young,  On. 


Md. 


So  the  resolution  wa^  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   follov.ing 

|i."irs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Brooks  for.  wiih  Mr    Dent   lu^alnst. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr, 
Chappell  against. 

Mrs.  Bo?g^  for,  with  Mr.  Eviu,  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for.  w  Uh  Mrs.  Burke  of  Call- 
:"rrila  against. 

Mr.  Krue_:er  for,  with  Mr.  Cmivorj  against. 

?  Ir.  Erlenborn  for,  v.lth  Mr.  Junes  of  Ten- 
iicajee  acaln^t, 

Mr,  Boland  tor.  with  Jfr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  RalLsback  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clan-cn 
Bijaiust. 
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.Mr.  Udall  for.  with  Mr.  Frey  against. 

Mr.  McCloskey  for,  with  Mr.  Skubltz 
pgain.st. 

Mr.  Stark  for,  with  Mr.  Spence  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Ullmaii  for,  with  Mr.  de  la  Caiva 
eoaluat. 

Mr.  DIgss  for.  with  Mr.  Runnels  against. 

Mr  Bergland  for,  with  Mr.  Stuokey  against. 

Mr.  Selberllnj  for,  with  Mr.  Stephen.^ 
agalii'^t. 

Mr.  Mcsher  for.  wi'h  Mr.  Aspin  against. 

Mr.  Foley  for,  wltii  Mr.  Flowers  a^-alnst. 

Mr.  Hawkins  lor,  v.iih  Mr.  Hightower 
c'-alnst, 

Mr.  IIa;-3  of  Ohio  for.  v.Uh  Mr.  Ichord 
c^alnst. 

Mr.  Yonns  o.'  Georgia  for,  v.ith  Mr.  Ander- 
5  in  of  California  agalnrt. 

Mr.  Dellums  for.  with  Mr.  Murtha  ajaln.'^t. 

r.Ir.  Beard  of  Rhode  Isiaud  for.  v. ah  Mrs. 
Kcyi  ag-inst. 

Until  furi':?i-  FiOtice: 

Mr.  Lehmin  with  Mr.  Mil!,?. 

Jlr.  Ecu  with  Mr.  Mlciiel. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  with  Mr,  Howe. 

Mr.  Heinz  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Boll  with  Mr.  Ruppc. 

The  result  of  the  vote  v.as  announced 
a ;  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  rccoiioiJcr  was  laid  on  the 
(able. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R  4502. 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPRO- 
PRI.\TION3,  1975 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  musuant 
to  iho  resolution  just  agreed  to,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (II.R. 
4592)  mailing  appropri.ition.-.  for  foreign 
.i!;.«iota:icc  and  related  programs  for  the 
fir~r^l  yrar  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  a^li  unanimous  con- 
£:<^nt  th.at  the  statement  of  the  managers 
'JO  rrad  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th.e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
SCO  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March 
21,  1975. > 

Mr.  PASSMAN  •  during  the  reading". 
Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  .'-uch  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  tlie  benefit  of  our 
new  Members  this  is  not  a  new  bill  but 
is  a  cari-j'over  from  the  last  Congress. 

The  legi.'^lation  v.e  are  considering  to- 
day should  have  been  on  the  statute 
book.-,  June  30,  1974.  The  bill  that  we  are 
con.videring  today,  even  thougli  tlie  fig- 
ures for  the  entire  year  are  listed,  is  only 
a  90-day  bill.  We  are  only  asked  to  ap- 
prove tlie  foreign  aid  bill  for  an  addi- 
tional 90  days  to  fii.i.h  out  the  current 
fi.-cal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Connr.itiee  ou  Appi-o- 
priations  which  handles  the  foreign  aid 
bill  is  very  pi'  a.sed  with  their  handiworl:. 
There  are  13  on  this  coniniittpo  v,iip;i  ^c 


coii:.-idor  the 
have    worked 


I  ex  officio  membors.  We 
dili^cnily    and    we    have 


worked  hard  r.r.d  v.o  lia^e  been  .•-ia- 
ccre  in  trj-ing  to  put  some  .-c;i.  o  into 
foreign  aid. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  House  that 
the  appropriation  bill  request  before  us  1- 
for  $2,153  million  lelovv  t'ae  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1974.  We  are  $2,272 
million  below  the  budget  rcquc.  t.  It  ha.s 
b:en  mo.-.t  diilicult  to  whittle  this  bill 
down.  We  have  v;orked  untiringly  day 
and  night  so  as  to  justify  the  tremendou.-. 
cuts  v.e  made  in  foreign  aid.  We  wanted 
to  put  some  sense  into  foreign  aid  and 
to  get  the  program  dov.n  to  where  v,c 
cjuld  ui.deratand  it.  We  are  33  percent 
bilcvv-  the  budget  rcc^ucct. 

There  have  been  some  qucsticns  asked 
as  to  Vvhy  we  asked  for  a  rule  v.aiving  the 
2  days  before  bringing  the  report  to  the 
fioor  of  tlie  House.  I  believe  this  is  the 
sixth  time  this  bill  has  been  presented  to 
thb.  body,  four  times  under  a  continuing 
resolution,  one  time  v.hen  tliis  House  ap- 
proved the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  now  we 
arc  tack  with  the  conference  report. 

Foreign  aid  is  operating  under  a  con- 
tinuing rccolution  which  v.^iU  expire  to- 
morrow night.  After  tomorrovv-  there  will 
not  be  any  money  available  even  to  meet 
emergency  payrolls  or  to  discharge  ob- 
ligations under  some  of  our  contracts. 

Somctlung  has  been  said  about  the 
toncession  we  made  to  the  other  body.  We 
meet  V.  ith  the  conferees  of  the  other  body 
lor  the  purpose  of  working  out  a  com- 
promise. It  is  knoven  as  a  conference. 
Even  though  I  v.ould  have  preferred  to 
go  to  conference  and  insist  on  tlie  House 
position  all  the  v.ay  through  but  v.e  have 
to  compromise  in  certain  places.  We  can- 
not sayi  "Take  it  or  leave  it."'  We  do  not 
h;.vo  conferences  on  tliat  basis.  But  I 
can  a.SbUre  the  Members  in  this  Chamber 
and  the  Speaker  that  ue  only  gave  up 
S!37,COO.OOO  on  title  I.  That  is  all  ws 
yic'lded. 

In  total,  we  arc  $175  million  above  tlie 
Hou,vc  bill.  The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  was  increased  by  $75  million 
and  the  A.->ian  Development  Fund  v.as  in- 
creased by  $24  million. 

Tlrere  has  been  much  .;:  1  ,.::  -.ri  bring- 
ing the  bill  back  abo*. e  v, :.■:  t.o  House 
recommended,  but  my  friends  neglected 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
that  we  are  below  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  other  body.  The  hill  before 
us  is  $271,750,000  b:'.o-v  v.h. 


I  lie  other 

ii  o'lly,  Inelu.iin;; 

5  ra:il;oii  a'odxv  \'ac 


body  arprcpriatci!.  I: 
.itlc;;  I.  II.  and  III.  ::17 
Hou.>e. 

So  this  year  a.s  in  i:rcvio-,i;  ycer.^  v  e 
have  been  working  witli  t'ae  dedi.aica 
Members  of  this  sul>eoiTim:i  too  ;  nd  the  e 
Members  are  dedicated,  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  my  friend,  the  gcnilcaani  froia 
Kansas  (Gapnfi!  Shriveri.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mar,\  land  •  Ci.xr.EXCE  Lonc  ■ . 
v.l^o  ,--pent  many  long  liouis  on  this  b:ll 
and  understands  it  as  few  other  Member.; 
in  th!s  Hou.-e  dn.  The  other  Member- 
Iiave  also  worked  \ery  hard.  By  veorking 
togethei-.  v.e  have  been  able  to  make  re- 
diution.^.  If  this  Hou.^e  could  ever  give  u-~ 
a  unanimous  vote  on  a  bill.  I  think  they 
could  d.>  It  today  becau.<e  v.e  have  done 
our  bc,-t. 

Some  Members  have  said  that  vcc  have 
cut  this  program  too  low.  In  response  we 
say  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  all  tlic  ;;cople  dov.-ntoven,  The.~c  people 


Miirrll 


-'J, 
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duv.nt oven  are  .'-i:)ending  thousands  of  dol-  tites  of  these  people  downtown,  do  not        I  iior-e  v  e •  v. ill  give  the  committee  a 

h.i>  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  hours  try;   but  if  we  back  this  committee  up.     vote  of  confidence,  because  v,e  have  truly 

looking  for  ways  to  spend  funds  whereas,  not  only  in  this  year  but  in  the  future,     worked  Irard  on  this  bill, 

ii-  I  indicated,  our  committee  Members  we  promise  that  we  shall  do  everything 

;\.e  looking  for  places  to  cut  this  bill.  within  our  power  to  take  all  the  fat  out 

We  cannot  saii.^iy  the  spending  ajjpe-  of  the  bill  that  we  can  possibly  find. 


I  would  like  to  include  a  table  m  the 
Record  at  this  point  showing  the  conler- 
ence  total.-,  veitli  coini)ari>on.s: 


POR[|&:i   ASSISTA^CC  ^'|U  RtLATEU   PROGRAMS  AFPROPRiellO'/    i:iLL    rL-.C>L  Yl'R  I9'j 


Ne.'.  biidget 
(obliSdtiaiial)   Eu.i;,'-!  t'^uii. 


Aiii'i' 


Itfi" 


(1) 


,"iuthonlv,  tiscdl 
ve.-ir  1974 
(include; 

•lii'tileinei't) 


Tint  I    h.iRf ic/i  a-jSist- 

A.-.Ct   ACT  ArriVITitj 

ruids  Appiopii.it^'i  to  thp 
Piesuleiit 

EconoMiic  Asiislance 

1  FnofI  ami  luiliitioii.  de.eU/- 

meiil  assiiii.iMce- 

2  Pupiil;ilion|i|jiinins,iiul  beaU^i, 

riev'elopment  assi-tance  ..    . 
E(luc.itiO!i  and  human  le  ourc-'.. 

development,  de^/eloiniie'il 

assistance     . 
'i    Selected  development  proli- 

lems,  development  assist- 
ance    . . 
'     Selected  couiitries  and  orgn- 

nizations,  development  .r- 

sisl.ince. 

Suhtoial,      dpvelopMienI 
assistance  ... 
Loans. 

Grants    . .     . 
9    liileniGtionalorganizatiGns  and 
linigranis    .  ,     ... 
United  Nations  Environment 
Fund  ...... 

I  '     Anietican  schools  and  hospitals 

at)iuad     .... 
American  schools  and  hospital 
abioad  (special  liiielga  cur- 
rency progi.im)    . 

II  r<,iiioii,d  Associatii)!'  of  the 

Partners  ol  trie  Alliance 
Induo  B.iMii  DcvelO(iineiti 

Fluid,  Riaids 
Indus  B,isin  Development 

Fund. loans  . 
United  Nnlion.i  Relief  ami 

Wnik-,  Agency  (Aiab  leiu- 

R'-t")    - 
Aliiett  Schweitzfi  hospital. .    . 
1?    Cuntingen^y  tuiul    .  .       ... 

13  International  narcoti:scon*r(;l 

14  Famine  or  disaster  relief  as- 

sistance .... 

African  Saliel  famine  relief  D"- 

sistance 

IG     Assistance    to    Portutjal    and 

Portuguese  colnines  iii  Afin  ^ 

paining  indepenii.^rice  

Pa,'menlto  tlie  FoieignSe'vice 

f!etircnient    and    Oisahility 

Fund  (liytianffei)  

Adinnirtrativs  exnenses: 

AID ■ 

State .... 

Subtotal,    ecnnoinic    .i-- 
sistance 

Indochina  Postwar  Reconstn.c- 
tioii  Assistance 

Indochina  postwar  reconsttiic- 

tion  assistance        

International  Commissinn  of 
Contidl  and  Supervision  ii 
Vietnam 

Int.'in  tio.ial  Commission  of 
Control  and  Su|iervirion  i> 
Vietnam.. 

Middle  East      S|  eci.il      Pe- 
quiiemeiits  Fund 

(■'iddle  East  speci.'n  rtquiie- 
rn^i'lc  fund     . 

Sccurit,   Supporting  AsSi;tancs 

Sec  lint,  supporting  assistaiH?,. 

Subtotal   .. 

f.'ilitary  A'  -r-tai-ce 

19    f.'ilitary  assistanc' 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$^K  1,  OCO, 
'  135.n00, 


80,  OOd.fOOO 


of  new 

(obligational) 

aiitlinrily,  fiscal 

ye.ir  197!> 

(3) 


rje.v  tn.dt-et 

(otili^ationnl) 

authordv 

recsnnnende'l 

IS  Hnir-e 

bill 

O) 


Mev.  budget 

(c'oligotior.a!) 

authority 

recommended 

II  Sfiiaie 

bill 

(5) 


Ue.\  bij;;,",et 

(uhi.eatinh,.!) 

authoiiii 

recurnnieiided 

by  cOiileience 

action 

(C) 


Coiilerence  action  ccmiL-ired  v/ltti- 


Fi  c,d 


yeji  1974    Fiscal  year  1975 
e,, acted  estimate 


(') 


(8) 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate  bill 

ao) 


'CO     y.  u ,  3no,  otio 
im       1  lb.  oeo  noo 


90,  CliO,  OPO 


40,  bOO.pOO  W  t'OO  000 

3i"i.  I,00.|b00  39  IWi  con 


C-ts.OOU.finn  873  300,000 

(285  000,000)  (438,000.000) 

(3C0.  COlMUli.)  (133.  300,  rOO> 

n^  OCO,  two  1S1900, 000 

7,500.000  10,000,000 

I".  000  too  -  19,  000,  000 


(1.,  juO.CluO.) 
750  OOC 

9  OflO.l,'!^' 
?,  Opo  tifj 

3  tJi'O  (lOO 

1  ocn.  (ioii 
1  ^  noo.  Cioo 

42  '^OO.COO 
'  ISO,  O'lO,  (infi 
■'25,  Of .0,  ('00 


40.  OOP,  tiOO 

'  4, 800.  (ton 


(0,  500,  OCu,i 

11,  lOu,  000 
200,  OtO 


3n.  000,  coo 

42',  500,  coo 
1  40,  noo.  0(0 


•  2S  000,  000 


$:^i-!  000,  000  $.150,000,000 

ll'sOOO,  OOO  <   145,000,0(0 

8.r  OOn  000  S3  (.00  000 

37  of'O  nro  4n  '-no  ooti 

::n  :lin  nO';  33,  000  C^ 

498  000,  noo  749,  500,  000 
(175.000,000) 
(323,000,000  1 

It'.  000.000  140,000,000 

'■  000  000  5,000  GOtl 

17,^00  OO'i  10,000,5(0 

(n,  5(0,  000;  (COO,  000) 

'   (250,  COO)  750,009 

9  000,  000  9.  OOC,  000 

20u,  000  200,  000 


5,00'!,  0(!0  1,800,000 

27,  500,  000  17,  500,  OOo 

";o,  000,  o'o    I  3'S,  c(f',  000 


■20.000,000       ■■2''.  000,  0(0 


$300  OOP  OOP 

■"  l,"''  000.000 

8?  000  (■■(  (I 

'■  3'  000  000 

30  OOP  000 


;  $10,000,000    -$24iV  300,  000    -f  $66, OCO, 000  -$l5'3, 000,000 
-IP,  000.  OCO       -20,000,000      -;  10,000,000      -20,000.000 


-7  noo  000 


-3  500.000 


-6.500.000 


-8. 000, 000 


-10,000,000 


-9,n0fJ.000 


-3,500,000 


-2.000,000 


57.1  000,00"  -11  000.  COO       -299.300,000      -;-76,  COO,  000     -175.500,000 

(175  000,000)     (-11U  11.30,000)  (-263,000,000)  (--175,000.000) 

(399,000,000>      (    99  000  OOvi)     (-35.  300, 000)  (-76. 000, 00U)(     399,000,  COt) 


125  OOi,  Op.i 
5,  000,  000 
17  '00  000 

(0  000, p:(  I 

<■■  (^00,000) 
9  000,  OOP 
200, CiO 


-2  500,  GOO 
-1.500,000 

-760, 000 
-1  SCO  CO  I 


-28,900.000      --IP,  000  noo      -15,  nop  Pii.a 

-5,000.000  

-1.5C0,C00  -;  7. 500. 000 


(-  5cn,  000) 

-5.500,060  . 


(-1-250,000)    -750,000 


(16,030,000)   (16,030,000)   (16,  030.  0(.0 1 


45,  000,  000 
5,  900,  000 


40  000,  000    40  noo,  OOP 
4,  800,  OOa     4,  800,  000 


. .    -  2.  OOC.  000  .... 

-1. 1100,  OOP 

1,800,000         —112(0,000  -28  200,000        -3,200  000 

17,500,000  -2^,000  000  -2=000,000      -10,000,090 

■3'^  000,  000         -11-.  POO,  000  -5,000,  00'3        -^-5.  COO,  000 

.  -:=, 000,000  .  

'2'\  000,  000         -1  23.  COO,  COC  . .  -{-5,  000. 000 

(lOoSO.OOOi      (  ;-16  nso.  Oftpi 

40.000,000  -5,090,000 

4,800,000     .    -1,100,000 


1  li'8, '-p  poij      1  P'^O,  300,  PPO        7?',OfP0OO    1,  0?8,  550,  000        80'.,8PO,O?P        — 173;o,t.,,P      -104,500,000      -;  82, 800, 000    -!,?T7:0,000 


'  199. 000. 


".00   -939.800,1,00   440,000,0.5   440  000,00b   4 10, 0.OO.  OOP    —59,000,000  —499,800,000 


100.000,000   100,600,000   100,000,C00   100  000.600   -1-100  000,000.... 


■Hz.  500,  toe  "'660,000,000  3' 660,  000,  000  •' 660,  000,  000  '-' 660,  000,  000   4-547,  jOO,  000 


l,fiO,050,COO   2,959,100,000  1,972,000,000  2,238,560,000  2,  0S4,  800,  OtJO   -;  411  7S'  000  —901,300,000  -f82,800,CCj  — 18?,  750,  Of'C 
■  iSO,  OOfj,  C'JD  •  1,  207, 600, 000   490,000,000   450,000,000   475,000,000    -f25,  600,  000   —7.^2,000,000  -15.  000,  000  -,-25,000,003 
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.]/,- 


■r// 


I'.i: 


New  budg»t 
(cbligational)  Biiiigetestimales 


A"idt 
Nc. 


lii^i 


(i) 


auShorily,  fiscal 

year  1974 

(includes 

iij(4'le:iifril) 


of  new 

(ohilgational) 

ajlhoril/,  fucal 

year  1975 


Nevv  budget 

(cibllgalioiial) 

authority 

re:r,mmei!ded 

III  House 

kill 

{') 


Npw  budpi't 

(obhgational) 

authority 

r''C''niniPnded 

in  Senate 

till 

(1) 


Nc.y  budfet 

(ibligaticnal) 

authority 

recominendert 

hy  cciilerence 

aciloii 

('■) 


Contereiice  .■'Ction  con:paiet!  with — 


Fiscal  year  1974    Fiscal  year  1975 

enocled  esiunate  H-use  kill 


V) 


(8) 


(3) 


Senile  bill 


TITLE  I  — FOREIGN  ASSIST 
ANCE  ACT  ACnvniES— 
Contif'jel 

funds     Apptcf  3!e.1     to     !l.e 
President— Continued 

Oveiicas    Piivate    li'vestineit 
Curpoiatioii 

Overseas  PiiVd'e  Inveflinsnl 
Cofpoiation,  reserves iJ^CM  OCO 

li.l;r-Ame(ican  Fourdat:on 

?1    Inter-American       foundation 

(liniilation  on  otjilgaticir)  ..        (If)  COO,  COG) 

Tol.il,  title  I.  nert  biidB.?f 
lobligatiunal)  au'.tiont/, 
Foreign  A:>sistance  Act 
Activities ■■   2.  ll-i,  Oyi.OOO 

TITLC  ll-FOREICN  MILITARy 
CREDIT  SALtS 

Foreign  military  credits  sales.  .    '*  325,000,000 

Ti.tal,  tiMe;  I  ani  II,  n».v 
budget  (obligational) 
authority 2,440.050.000 

Tirtr  111  -FOREIGN  A3SIST- 
O'.CE  (OTHIK) 

Ir.Jependent  A^.^nry 

Ailion— International  Piogfanis 

31    P»accCorp5 ..  i-77bOC,COO 

Dw-paifment  n(  H<!illh.  E  incatiOR, 
and  Welfare 

Assistanre  to  refugees  in  Ifie 
United  States  (Cuban 
program) 1?9,C'0P,0C0 

Dcpaitnient  of  State 

33    Migration        and        refugee 

.nssi't,inre     9.779,000 

;i    Assistance  to  ietug;js  from  the 

Soviet  Union 3fi,  500,000 

35  Assistance      to      Palestinian 

tefugeas 

Fu'ids    Appiopri:ited    to    the 
Piesident 

International  Fin.tnci.i! 
Institutions 

'>.,ia  Development  Bai^l.: 

36  P.iid-in  capital.. 
CalJablec.'piIil 

Special fjiids   .  -  50.  COO,  OCO 

Subtotal,  *.D  3  .         50,000,000 

li'tfr-Americm  Development 
Bank: 

Paid  ricipitjl 25,0a0,Cn0  . 

CjlUble  capital    168,380,000. 

37  Funds  (or  special  opera- 

lions 225.000,000 

Subtltal,  IDS 418.380,000 

In'einalion.il  Developmei't 
Association .       320, 000, 000 

Total,  title  III.  new  budget 
(oblisational)  authority. 
Foreign  Assistance 
(other) 1,0;0,659,000 

Total,  ttles  1.  II.  and  111, 
new  budget  (obli;;> 
tional) authority 3,  IST  709, 000 

Foofuotes  at  end  of  table. 


J25,  COO,  ceo 


(10,000,000)      (i5. 000.  COO)    (flO,00'J,0()'J)    (jIP.O&O.CK) 


-  $25,000.  COO     -  i2':.C00.C(;0 


(  '  15.000,000). 


4.191,100.000    2.462,000,000    2, 683.  5'.0.  COO    2.  529,  8r  0. 000      ;  111,750,000    -1,601.300.000        +67.  800,  000  -J!58,  750,  000 


'•555,000,000    '"300,000,000    •"300,000.000       300,000.000      -25,000,000       -255,000,000 


4.746,100,000    2.  762. 000,  CuO    2,988,550,000    2. 829,  ?Ci),  000     r  383,  750  000    -1,916.300.000       -{67  800,000    -158,  7bOCOO 


82  2iC.CC0         77.0WJ,  (■•00      '80.(00.000       '77,000  000 


-  5,2':6,0CO 


-3,000,000 


78,  ceo,  000    90,000,000    SO.  OCO,  COO    90,UC0,OrO   -3?.ln,0.CCO    -,  l?,nril,  OCO  . 


9, 'jr.CCO     9,120,000     8,120,000     8,120,003 

-NO,  000, 000    40,000,000    25,000,000    40,000,000 

10,000,000    10,000,000 


-1,359,000        -i,o:c,ooj       -:,ooo,oco 

+3,500,000 -1  1'^,  coo,  CC3 

-:  10, 000.  of.o      ■;  10,  coo  oco     -i  lo,  ooo.  ooo  . 


24.125  9S2 24.126,982        24.126.982 

■96.507,927 .....      ... 

50,  oco,  000         50,  COO,  000         50, 000, 000         50, 000, 000 


-1-24,126,982                                 24,126,982 
-  96. ',17,  927  


170.634,909        50,000,000        74,126,982        74,126,982        -124,126,982       -96,507,927     +24,126,982 


500,000,000       150,000,000    <^  350, 000,  OCO    "225,000,000 


-"5.  000, 000 
-168,  380,  Cue 


-275,000,000     +75,000,000    -125,000,000 


500,000,000       150,000,000       350,000,000       225,000,000       -193,380,000     -275,000,CCO     -175,000,000    -125,0C0,CC0 


320, 000.  COO       320, 000,  COO       320, 000,  OCO       320, 000,  CCO  . 


1,200,360,909        736,420,000       9o7,  5^6,  982        844.  M5,  982 


5,916,460.909    3.438,420,000    3,946,096,982    3,671,  3  ;6,  982 


-i9C.112.C18      ^35^81.i,S27    -.  !cS,  126,  98!     -11,3,000.000 


-i- 193.  627,982   -?,?7?,  113,927      ri7\9:6  98.?     -:71,7CO,000 


Ma.'cl'   -" 


-  /i 
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8107 


A.,  i!» 

r.j 


Item 


('> 


New  budje; 

(oWigation.1!) 

ii.itiority,  fisc  il 

year  IS"-'. 

(include! 

'lii'Pli'.r.eilt) 


.';;?' e.-timstes 

of  new 

(oUligatiCna!) 

;!ioriU',  'i^cril 

year  1975 

(3) 


Neiv  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

rEConimended 

in  House 

bill 

(<) 


New  budget 

(cbligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate 

bill 


New  budget 

(obligafional) 

authonl/ 

recoiiimenilcd 

L',,  co'ilererce 

a-^ti  .M-i 

() 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Fi.c 


il  ve?r  i9'4 
e:iacied 

(7) 


Final  year  1975 
e:tinr,te 

(?) 


H^u'^e  bdl 
(9) 


Senate  Li'l 
(U) 


TITLE  IV- EMERGt^iCYSm'- 
RITY      ASSISTANCE      Adii 

DiSASTi 'i  RtLirr  ASS'sr- 

Af.CE 

£i;;ergepcv  security  assistance 

for  Israel n$:.^f.;',ofC 

Cir.ergeiicy  military  assistance 

fur  Cambddia 

nisasterrelietas^i't.iirci'. 


Tct.il.  title  IV.  n"w  hiKh-el 
(cl)lisatioii.il)  nulhoiit-,', 
tineigericv  st'cuntv.-s':i'  t- 
•ince   and    (li;..ji!t'i    lolitf 

3..il!t.ll'Ce    - 


XC 


''  150.1'  r.fOO  .. 


2.  350. 1!CC.  !C0  . 


TITLE  V-  EXPORT-!'  fi'^RT 
BAriK  OE  THE  U'.ITLU  ST'.Tr> 

Limitation  0.1  prostain  aiiii'i;v 
L"iiitat!on    on    adininisiialKi,' 
e'pei.sf;..     .     .  .   .   . 

Tct.il  t'i'e  V.  Exinit- 
Imff-'l  E.ink  of  the 
United  Stale'.,  limita- 
tions on  Uje  ct  loij  0- 
i.'te  fund? 

Ci.i'iJ  total.  Wf'i:  biiilie; 
(oblinational)  author- 
ity, titles  I.  II,  lit 
and  IV 

Peaiipropiialicn  of  unouli^ate.l 
balances: 
(j)  Ecniioniic  as'iiitance  - 
(1)  Military  ac^istance. 
(  )  Security      su|ipoitM;. 

assistance 

( ')  Iriluchnia  posiv.ar  re- 
cf.j.-tiuction  as.ist- 
iiine 


-42,2CO,(!0'..',rcc 

-UO,COE.  000 


-2,3'iO,OPO.CCP 


(7.  t:i'.  C'CC.tK')  ('i,''.f'3,Ci3fc,Gf0)(':f.403,C86,L'O0)($-:,M03,08G,P('P;  (V-,«:3,C8' ,(((!)(  -  1,  2-lC,  91 1,000). 


(9.  ISO 


/OCO) 


(7,  O'A  1?0 


('.0,243,000)      (10, 24?,  COP)      (10,  217,000)      (IC,  2"i2,  OC'i)        (-M.  W.2.  COO). 


COO)  (:,  •.13,::?  COOHO  '.I'.3?g.(00,(  .■'•n.^?3C!01,;C,  413, 328,  000)(-1. 2-15. 852.  W0> 


.830 


709.  b 


1:0 


5,94C. -rO.Sog    3.498,  120.0ijO    3.  9;i'.  09C.  9R?     3.  r74.  346,982     -2,156.302.018  -$2,  272, 113,927 +$175,926,9-82  -5271.750,000 


("'r.f,4{i.f0'i) 

(8.  716,  too 
(2.400.  CCO) 


(40  01^,00  ) 
(1.^96,000; 

(743.000) 
(134,000) 


(1G,G45,CiiO)      (41,393,0001       Cl-S^IOii)       O14.7-3.000)      (-5.252,CCC)      (-5.252,000) 
(■1, 596,  OC;i)         (i.690,C0-:)         (:.    O'.O'Oi         (-4,11-1^,000) 


(743,  COO.) 
(134,000) 


(713.CCI) 
(134,  COD) 


(7:3,0b  ) 
(l^:.0'.Oi 


(-1.  0-7.  CCO). 

(■  ri.ooo) 


:  fb'his  .vliiji  could  be  used  for  programs  relating  to 


I  Pla-p-l  a  Imiit-titin  o'  n!2  500,000  on  tli 
fd;  aiuiiui  f  ov.tii. 

"  Not  all  ct  fie.-e  fuml'  ■.■.i?re  u'l-l  'oi  lean'  Oociusp  rer':.!-;  o,!)cra'i;-,£  expenses  'V.ere  included 
in  the  loan  accr  jnts.  Actual  loans  amounted  tci  alinut  V08  000.000. 

-  Eainiatl-ei)  $15,000,000  for  the  U.N.  Cliiluieii's  tunu  (UiNICEF)  ami  $11,300,000  for  the  l.N. 
Relief  and  Woil.s  A.;en.y  (UNHWA). 

•  The  funds  foi  fins  ilem  v.pie  ai-  lupiiateil  iriVr  tiOe  IV  o'  the  Forehn  Assistance  Approjiria- 
tl-..'  I'll!.  Oca!  year  197!. 

f  In  additio.i.  $<j5,0l)0.0i:0  ,■.  is  i.rovicied  for  tliis  puriicse  unUer  the  disaster  relief  as.  istance  item. 

■  f.xtluries  tiansfer  in  of  Jl  19.000  as  provided  in  the  lA  Supplement?!,  1974. 

•  E«:lu.,iti  $2'iO.000.000  111  defeme  stficl\s  piovided  lo  Cambodia  under  sec.  606  of  the  Foieign 
Assistance  Act  of  1%1.  as  .amendert  (drawrtc.vn).  $150,000,000  appropriated  under  title  IV  of  the 
Forfign  A"rtince  Ap,  roprlalion  liiH.  fiscal  year  1974  for  emergency  military  assistaii.'e  tn  Cam- 
hooia  ivnich  .va;  nevei  oOhsjated  due  to  the  lack  of  aulhoiizins  legislation  being  enai  ted  ,-:ii(l  ;100,- 
000.000  piouded  to  Laos  v;hlch  was  funded  under  the  t)OU  Aiipropnation  Act. 

» Includes  $19,000,000  a?  provide'!  in  tlie  2d  S.ip.  L.-incital.  1974. 

■  tjiniT-ed  $S'U.iOO.OOO  tor  |siael. 

'   Prior  year  unoblifated  balances  leappropiiatcl 

1  Earinaiked  $300,000,000  for  Isiael  out  of't!:e  aEcmsale  cieciil  ceiling  of  $730,000,000.  Ex- 
cludes $2,200,000,000  appropriated  under  title  IV  of  the  Foreign  A-' istance  Appropriation  lull. 
Iscal  year  1974  for  eniei:^eiicy  security  assistance  to  Israel  of  which  $1,500,000,000  of  the  creci.l 
sales  were  forgiven  (gnnt). 

I-  InclcOcs  $1,000,000  a.  provn!ed  in  the  ?il  Supplemental.  1974. 

':  Includes  $275,000  as  provided  in  the  2d  Supplemental,  1974.  $'."-:o,noo  of  On'.  an-,oi,i;t  .-..-i;  cai- 
[Talked  for  the  Intetnationai  Coniinitiee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

':  $1.^:00.000.000  of  the  e  ciedit  :~ale'  '.veie  forgiven  (piant), 

:■'  These  fu.ds  v,fre  never  ol'lipated  due  to  the  ..atk  of  authoiiciii!  leai^lation  heinp  p..  ntf.,!. 
$250,O''H),P00  m  de!e^^e  stocks  was  provided  to  CamLoiiia  under  sec.  S06  of  the  Foreign  A;.-ist- 
an:.e  Act  of  1961.  as  aiiie.:ded  (diav.'i!o;vn) 

"  Jl'.O.COO.OOO  .-.as  .ii'piopiialed  for  Ihi-  item  1  id  t'-r  a-  :cu:it  no.'.'  a:';'cars  under  the  eccinonic 
assistance  title. 

''  Includes  an  inciea-e  in  limdalinn  of  $'".?■'!, 000  a 

"  This  total  includes  $333,300,000  tor  orants  an- 

"Include'  an  innease  of  $60,0r.fl,0o0  containi 
CCO.OOd  for  Cumbodia  contained  m  H  Doc.  94  38. 

''"  Includes  an  iiiciea-^e  of  $150,000,000  contained  in  H.  Ds 

■  '  SL':n.:r!ed  as  a  b|n'f.et  .iniendirer.t  in  H.  Doc,  93  ^('1 


--  Includes  an  inciease  of  $322,500,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  93  301  and  a.'  i':crt:a'e  of  $37! . 
500.0C0  contained  in  H.  Doc.  94  60. 

-  Prior  year  unobligated  balances  rpip.ie-ted  to  be  reappropiiated. 
-I  Includes  an  increase  of  $240,090.0.10  contained  m  H.  Uoc.  93  301. 
■'  Includes  an  increase  of  $18,000,000  i  r  ntained  in  H  Doc.  93  398. 

-i  Sec.  292  of  the  FAA  requiies  that '  ILi'.OOO.OOU  ;li,.ll  be  at..dj!4-?  "he  i  ^^  ,  1175  f.oni  ,,;  | 
funds  for  popL':.sllon  .Rio.vth  proaiams 

-^Limits  aid  to  Chile  to  $25,000,000  in  0-caI  ISy.,  nonp  of  ..-.hich  csn  he  u'e  I  to  provide  5ecu:il/ 
as.sistance.  Limits  ,sid  to  Inciia  to  $5f',cO0,CiO0  in  ti;c„l  1975  (Econ  .  NiAP  and  Ff.'CS). 

■■'  Submitted  as  a  hinlcipf  aniemlnient  in  H   Doc.  9!  3R. 

-  $15,600,000  to  he  Iran  derred  fioni  the  Depaitment  of  Stale  .oppiopii.-dinn  and  $!'<o,O00  ir.  I  <» 
t.'ansferied  from  the  Uc.'elopnie:i'  A  1  l.-nce  appropiiation  SuOinitted  as  a  bu.li^el  anieiidiiienl 
in  H.  Doc.  94  22. 

■■■  Submittesi  a'  a  liuiset  amen.imen'  in  H   Doc  94  00 

■  1  Subirntted  a.^  a  huii,Jet  amen  inipnl  m  H.  Doc.  94  GO. 

"'  liic!ud.?s  an  increo=e  of  $9, 000. oris  tnnhnne.l  in  H.  Doc.  V,  CO. 
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■  Earmaiks  $21)0.000  foi  tlie  Natior 
Earmarks  $15.0(i0,O0fl  for  UNICFF. 
-  Earmarks  $20,000,000  for  Cvpru-. 
■■■■  Earmaiks  $^,000,000  for  the  C.|  = 
Bissau,  and  Ansola. 
'   Earmaiks  $324,500,000  for  I.  i.st-i  ,-,r 
■■-    Earmarks  $300,000,000  tor  IsiatI  01 
"  Funds  earmarked  ic  SeO-cled  Deve 
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■'e  Mainls  and  $5,OC0,GO0  foi  Mczambique,  Gul- 


led in  the  2(1  Supplemental.  197 1. 
sI02.O00,000  for  oneratni.e  expenses. 
I  111  H.  Doc.  93  301  an. I  an  in'ie.ise  .1' 
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$.'30.000  000  for  Egypt. 

ot  the  astiiefate  cieJit  s.ile  celanp  of  $872,500,000. 
onent  Problems,  Dcveloprrent  A'-sistan.-e. 
'-'  Makes  $20.000  000  out  of  loans  a-.'-.ilahle  fnr  giants  (or  pop.dation  program"., 
t-'  Earmarks  $25,000,000  tor  Cyprus. 

<-  Earmaiks  $324,500,000  for  Isiael,  $250,000,000  for  Egypt  and  $77,500,000  fo:  Joi.la  1. 
'.'  Earmarks  $46,S46,000  for  diiect  support  of  volunteers. 

•  Earmarks  $25  000,000  for  conpe,- .no, e',  $30,090,000  for  credit  unions  and  $55,000,000 
.ivings  and  loan  associ.;tion=. 
I'  Places  a  limOahon  of  $110,000,000  on  the  funds  v.hich  can  he  used  for  population  pio  1..: 
*-  Earmaiks  $500,000  foi  the  National  Association  of  the  Pait^eis  of  the  -'.lli.ince. 
:    Places  a  Innit.ition  of  $17,000,000  loi  UlilCtF  prog. am, 
■   F.srmaiks  ;?^000. 000  for  Cyprus.   . 
1  .1   lOi.-  '-■■ '-OO.Oup  for  direct  suppsrt  of  vliinleer.. 


M;-.  S;;cakcr.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
ii.cniber  of  the  comtnittee,  the  gentleman 
l.(i;i'.  Kansas   (Mr.  Shriver). 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
.'-:V,  .self  .such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  very  difficult  con- 
!  I'.ace,  the  House  conferees  are  recom- 
r:ie tiding  this  report  providing  $3.6  bil- 
lion approximately  to  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  for  the  1975  fiscal  year 
v/hlch  ends  next  June  30.  So  as  the  chair- 
tt.an  ha.i  ju.st  stated,  we  have  only  about 


90  days  yet  in  this  fi.soal  year  for  this 
appropriation  to  be  operating. 

We  know  what  has  happened.  We  ha\  e 
had  a  number  of  continuing  resolutions. 
It  was  the  fault  of  nobody  in  this  House 
that  it  was  so  late  in  coming  before  us. 
As  to  this  conference,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  fared  (juite  well. 
I  want  to  briefly  touch  upon  the  chanses 
from  the  House-passed  bill.  We  will  re- 
call that  the  House  passed  the  bill,  which 
is  approximately  the  same  bill  that  v.e 


li.i'.t  before  u.s  todt^y  \\\  thi.'s  ronreri'iict* 
le-poit.  on  March  13  and  tlien  the  Senate 
pa.-^.«ed  it  on  March  19.  and  we  v.-ent  ta 
conference  and  the  report  was  filed  oii 
the  21st:  so  we  have  been  moving  very 
rapidly  since  the  House  pa.-^sed  this  biil 
a  short  time  ago. 

The  main  changes  from  the  House  biU 
are  in  economic  assistance,  and  we  v.ill 
recall  we  had  quite  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  some  of  these  items  here  on  tho 
floor.  The  Senate  had  added  a  consider- 
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able  amount  for  food  and  for  iiutiition 
abo\e  thnt  we  had  in  cur  bill.  We  com- 
promised the  matter  with  a  plus  of  $66 
million  for  food  and  nuitiiion  in  the 
world  food  nrobleni. 

For  poir.ilution  plai.ninp.  SIO  million 
w;!s  odtipd  Mu-h  liioro  was  added  by  the 
Scniitc,  JO  ihi-  is  ri  coiviiircjr.L-e  claser  to 
i.ie  sianc'point  of  ihe  House  r-osition. 

International  orfianizaiiuiis  accoioit 
fur  a  sio  miliioii  add-on. 

The  con'ingL-ncy  fund  i:nc!  niwcotica 
ronir.ll  items  were  reduced  from  the 
Houi^e  figure,  for  a  total  eroTiomic  a>slit- 
ancc  cJiancje  ot  oJi?.8  miiiioa  of  ir. crease 
over  the  House  bi'!. 

Now.  in  miiii:,ry  a^.-I.-.taii;-.'  iljere  -aus 
a  dccrea.e  of  $15  n^illion. 

In  a.--.i;tar>ce  to  Pclcsliuian  refugees 
there  wn.s  an  add-on  of  $10  million' 

For  the  niii^ration  and  refugee  pro- 
g:am.  theie  v,as  a  $1  million  add-cn. 

But  as  our  able  t  hair  man  said  a  mo- 
iv.ent  ntro.  ino.st  of  tljc  inoj.-a-e  in  the 
House-pa  ^^ed  bill  was  for  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  and  !Jie  Ii'' .u- American 
Dp\  clopmcnt  Bank. 

The  House  position  v.-.mc  <T.!t  miirh  the 
better  in  the  conferePce  and  this  report 
rcrommends  .S271  7  nii'lion  lower  than 
the  Senate  bill,  and  $175.9  miilion  hiuher 
than  the  House  bill- 
Had  the  totals  been  spht  down  the 
middle,  this  report  wy.iicl  have  had  to 
go  up  S43  million, 

So.  this,  is  much  bcitrr  thr-u  an  rv-rli- 
nary  conipromi.^e  down  the  middle.  The 
House  conferee.s  cpme  out  i)ie  Ijettcr.  I 
want  to  p:,y  tribute  to  th^  tljainnnn  of 
tlie  .subccminiti.eo.  tlia  ueu'lcin:in  f;om 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Pa;  saun  > .  for  the  fjnc 
way  he  iniistol  upon  a  positiT<n  R'?  cloje 
PS  po.~sibIe  to  the  House-pa -sed  men -tire. 
This  is  a  crond  conference  report.  The 
House  fnred  well,  and  I  urge  suppatt  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Sper.kcr.  a  ide  frna  tlie  funds  in- 
volved, I  v.ant  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  ceneral  provisions  sertions  of  the 
report  In  accepting  Senate  amendments 
to  section  113  of  the  -ct.  Hoii.se  conferees 
have  acreed  to  a  licncral  lightening  up  of 
the  forcien  nid  pro'^^'rain. 

We  h.n-e  in  the  p.ist  had  pro\i.'^iors  in 
the  bill  icfiUiring  tiie  .'Vgc-ney  for  Inten:a- 
tional  Develcivment  to  notify  our  sub- 
committee 5  days  prior  to  any  obliga- 
tion of  funcis  for  projects  not  previously 
justified  to  the  Congress,  in  the  pre.^s  of 
other  concrrcssional  bu=.inc-s,  5  days  is 
at  times  not  enough  for  the  subcom'mlt- 
tte  to  give  careful  consideration  to  these 
iifv.-  propos.ils. 

Language  accented  in  this  report  v.lll 
f\tend  the  reriuired  notification  period 
to  1-5  dav.s.  In  addition,  the  re<iMirement 
Is  expanded  to  include  additional  pro- 
prams,  sach  as  tlie  United  Nations  En- 
vironment Fund,  the  Indus  Basin  De- 
velopment Fund.  AID  adminl-tialive  ex- 
penses, the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
the  Peace  Corps,  assistance  to  refucees 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  assistance  to 
rakstini.in  refugees. 

Tills  additional  notification  reciuire- 
ment  should  not  be  looked  at  as  a  ,iud?- 
ment  on  the  merits  of  any  of  these  pro- 
t'vams.  It.  lu^t  gives  to  the  Congress  ade- 
quate time  to  review  anv  propo.sed 
changes  in  the  operation.?  of  these  pro- 
grams which  may  come  about  due  to  new 


E  ituations.  This  is  a  responsible  st  oji  to- 
^vard  clo.ser  congrcs-jional  control  over 
iiiese  expenditures. 

BiieHy,  the  conference  rcpo:;  provides 
"SGl.S  million  for  economic  assistance. 
s-i40  million  for  Indochina  )}'vtwar  i^- 
rcnstruction  assistance.  .<;100  million  for 
'he  Middle  East  s|jecial  recjuircments 
fund,  .$060  million  for  .secuiity  siijiport- 
ing  as.sist;Tnce.  and  S47j  miilion  for  mili- 
i.iry  as.si.stance.  Foreign  militiiy  ciedit 
-  l-'s  remain  at  $300  million. 

Tiie  most  .significant  incre:".rs  over  ihe 
Il'ntse  bill  are  found  in  the  a; counts  for 
in'crnalional  financial  insiitiition.s:  §24 
n'iilio'i-pUts  for  p.i.id-iii  rapit,)!  for  the 
Asijii  Dpvc.'oiimcnt  E.mk.  and  an  a;idi- 
tl^nl  ••75  M.lllion  for  the  U.S.  luntribu- 
tioa  to  the  fund  for  .'i^fcijl  opev.itions 
cf  tiio  Inter-Ameiici  n  Development 
-i^rink.  Oiiicr  inr.cn.sts  are  provided  for 
)"iod  and  nut.ilion  projram=,  for  poi'u- 
l;)iion  planning  programs  and  for  inter- 
rii.iicnl  0.  uani/ations,  namely  the 
Unitpd  Nations  development  program 
iM.'l  UNICEF. 

t  is  mv  opinion  that  v.c  ''.>nic  back 
vMiii  tlie  best  conferi=nce  report  It  was 
j.or.sible  lo  attain  f<jr  foreit'ii  a.s,istance 
rroTams  this  year.  The  majority  of 
t}Je=e  fund:-..  I  would  remind  you.  has  al- 
ready bren  obii  .ated,  ."^ince  we  are  i>carly 
.T  monilis  into  the  fi.sci\l  year  for  which 
;"  ni'Mir;-  is  being  approjMiaird. 
7'nportoni  funds  arc  jirovided  in  this 
rci'oit  for  T-ra^l  and  other  countries  in 
the  expln-irc  Middle  East.  The  disap- 
poiiiim:-n»s  of  the  pa.^t  few  days  in  re- 
^!1ont;c  to  discouraging  reports  on  the 
Secretary  nf  .State's  mi..sion  there  should 
not  be  allowed  to  v  caken  our  resolve  to 
find  peaceful  solution.s  to  the  long  cc^n- 
ftict.  We  know  from  the  past  tli.-^t  events 
In  that  part  of  the  woiid  can  change 
cuifkly  and  drasticall  •.  Funds  included 
in  this  bill  will  i:»rovJd:'  cwtv  Government 
v.iih  the  flexibility  needed  to  C'ipe  witii 
a.i^-  "^uch  changes. 

If  for  no  other  rea/nn.  it  is  imnortmt 
that  in  adopting  this  report  the  U.S. 
Congress  v, ill  demon.lrate  its  continuing 
commitment  to  a  peaceful  solution  in 
tjie  Middle  East  and  to  peaceful  eco- 
nomic r-vogrcss  in  all  countries.  I 
strongly  urge  ndontion  of  the  report. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  M;-.  .Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVFR.  I  yi.ld  lo  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  J-Ir.  Spc^kc-r.  would 
the  gentleman  be  kind  enoujih  to  iniorm 
me — or  perhaps  we  cm  find  out  from  the 
dioiinguiihed  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— how  much  money  i^  in  this  final 
conference  report  for  the  fiscal  .'-ear  1075 
for  the  country  of  Ecuador? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  do  no\  havo  tlioi,e  fig- 
lacs  with  me. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vill  the 
gnuleman  vicld? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSM.\N.  The  appropriation  is 
maue  cu  an  illustrative  b.isis.  Tlie 
amount  any  country  receives  depends  on 
what  thf^y  decide  to  do  aft'^-r  the  bill  is 
•signed  into  law. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  ai'-l.inec  to 
Ecuador  was  tut  off. 

:.Tr.  BURGENER.  I  would  like  to  know. 
If  I  can.  the  appro.ximate  p.ir.mctcr  of 


i\ie  .  mount  for  Ecuador.  Is  that  possible 
ioa>';eilcUn.' 

Mr.  PASSM/iN.  We  cculd  furnish  it  to 
flu  gentlcm;iM. 

Under  Ihe  b.  <lc  Icr  i^Laiu.i  on  which 
we  j'l'ocecd.  30  days  after  the  enactment 
of  I  his  i.ct.  the  aid  agency  im.st  suu.nit 
to  the  Confc,re.ss  a  list  of  whce  tlie  money 
is  going  lo  be  allocated;  $li;  million  is 
wh  tt  \'as  in  th.e  budget  reciite.^a  for  Ecua- 
dor, but  that  does  not  mectii  they  w  ill  j;et 
<  11;.  of  it  or  -10  percent  of  it,  becau.'e  this 
iJil  h,'s  been  cut  by  38  percent.  Con- 
ceiwibly,  .'Oiue  of  these  nations  iiK.y  be 
ijt  out  r.lfigeincr.  hut  I  c.^n  a.ssure  tiig 
gentl'^m.vn  mat  we  can  fmd  out  lor  him 
\vh..t  >)ci'C«il^.ge  will  go  lo  Ecuador,  if 
anv. 

Mr.  BURGE::er.  I  would  appreciate 
lliat,  .-inc?  we  have  r.  uuirpie  situation 
v. here  that  country  has  attempted  to 
conll-catc  our  boats.  Not  only  that,  but 
they  lu.\c  levied  heavy  .nncs  against  cur 
tun.i  fleet--..  Thi.i  time  was  dilferent;  thev 
confiscated  the  li.sh,  m;.ny  millio.is  of 
dollais  worth  of  fish  which  were  not 
c.aighi  in  Ecuadorian  waters. 

Now.  the  tci::pa.vers  have  to  rcimbtuse 
tlie  fi.-honnc-'n  for  the  fish.  If  there  is  any 
money  in  this  for  Ecuador,  naturally  I 
would  voic  against  the  report  if  I  needed 
.  n  additional  reason. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  co'.tr-c,  v  hen  wc  -.it 
i-iIT  i\a  to  Ecuador  about  2  months  a':ro 
V  c  did  not  give  them  a  dime,  but  I  under- 
stand we  arrived  at  ,so;ne  kind  of  com- 
promise. However,  I  can  assi.ic  tiie 
Lvml.--m;in  that  we  will  find  out  what  \  jjl 
be  in  here  for  Ecuador,  if  anvlhin'r, 

^-rr.  BURGENER.  Will  that  be  after 
ihe  vole  i.i  t:iken.  or  before? 

A(j-.  PASSMAN.  I  vill  tell  the  gentle- 
m.'-'n  vhat  we  will  tiy  to  do.  We  v  ill  try 
to  gfl  it  before  the  vote.  We  will  get  bu.sy 
on  the  t-.'lcphone  and  find  out  hovv-  much 
it  is. 

:\Ij-.  EUROENER.  I  would  appreciate 
ih  .t. 

Mr.  ROUS.SELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
m.i)i  from  Cdlifornia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  ?.rr.  Scoaker,  this 
issue  which  my  colleague  from  California 
has  raised  is  iin)iort;int  ns  a  nialter  of 
Piinciple,  not  only  to  the  tuna  boats 
vvhich  were  confiscated  by  Ecuador  200 
miles  out,  clear  otH  in  the  international 
seas  in  this  one  area,  but  also  it  could 
relate  to  other  nations  which  mi^^ht 
now  be  encour.iged.  if  we  continued  lo 
aiMJiopriate  dollais  for  this  kind  of  con- 
fiscation and  p.Ty  them  ofT  by  paying  the 
r-nsom,  to  tnaybe  make  demrud  on  our 
Government. 

It  i.i  usually  Ihe  rid  agency  from  v  hich 
ihis  money  is  taken.  I  think  it  is  this 
t  PC  of  item  we  re.dly  should  scrutinize 
•.  i-ry  carcfiiKy,  although  I  admit  again 
that  I  am  one  of  those  who  has  opposed 
foreign  aid  for  m.^ny  rt3=ons. 

There  is  now  an  accumulation  ui 
iV'ings  in  this  appropriation  over  which 
I  think  we  should  make  c'leaier  scrutiny 
and  greater  oversight. 

I  thank  my  colle;tgue  from  Cilifoiiiin 
who  has  raised  an  important  issue,  and 
I  Miink  it  is  iniiiortiinl  that  we  know- 
before  the  vote  ho,v  much  we  are  appro- 
priating for  tills  kind  of  thing.  It  is  fine 
I J  cut  off  tJiii  aid  lo  Ecuador  atid  to 
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other  nations  who  engage  in  this  type  of 
policy.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  It,  not  after 
ll;e  vote. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague  bringing 
t'iis  is::uc  up.  If  the  tcntleman  coiild  be 
confronted,  as  ninny  of  us  were  at  vari- 
ous times  in  California,  by  ;  eople  who 
liive  had  tlieir  life  savings  j;one  do\ni 
the  tube  berau;,2  of  this  kind  of  occur- 
lence,  I  think  h,c  would  understand  why 
this  issue  is  Important.  We  said,  "Not  a 
chance.  It  sliould  not  be  passed  over  for 
23  days,  because  if  the  bill  passes  and 
there  is  funding  in  here  for  Ecuador, 
they  will  go  right  on  doing  the  same  kind 
of  things  tliat  they  have  always  done  In 
tiie  past  " 

So  I  appreciate  my  colleague  from 
Kau^..;s  yielding  me  the  time.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  make  the  record  prior  to 
the  vote  and  not  after  the  vote. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vvill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
tj  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
I  respect  the  views  of  the  gentleman  who 
just  spoke,  and  "  have  the  same  opinions 
OH  the  matter. 

If  these  things  could  have  been  brought 
up  while  we  were  considering  the  bill  or 
the  authorizing  legislation,  then  we 
would  have  had  more  time  to  give  an 
answer.  This  is  a  conference  report,  and 
all  these  things  have  been  disposed  of. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let 
lae  assure  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  are  daily  tightening  the 
nijose  around  the  neck  of  these  nations. 

May  I  read  from  the  legislation,  so 
tiiat  the  Members  will  knov\-  that  control 
1  being  maintained. 

This  is  in  the  basic  legislation  in  sec- 
tion 620to> : 

In  determining  whetlier  or  not  to  furnish 
R^.sts.lance  under  tills  Act,  consideration  shall 
!)e  given  to  excluding  from  such  assistance 
any  country  which  hereafter  seizes,  or  im- 
rp*;es  any  penalty  or  sanction  against,  any 
United  States  fishing  vessel  on  account  of  Its 
fi.shlng  activities  In  International  waters.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
applicable  In  any  case  governed  by  inter- 
tuitional  agreement  to  which  the  United 
S;ato.s  Is  a  party. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
do  I  Interpret  from  the  remarks  of  the 
geiUleman  from  Louisiana  that  we  are 
establishing  legislative  history  here,  to 
make  it  clear  that  none  of  the  money 
from  this  bill  shall  be  appropriated  for 
tiiat  type  of  action  the  gentleman  has 
iricnMoned? 

I  would  like  to  further  mention  that 
this  was  discussed  extensively  when  the 
authorization  was  brought  up  before  this 
Honse.  this  whole  issue  of  whether  we 
c^nld  continue  to  pay  fees,  and  that  type 
of  thing,  for  the  pirating  of  our  ships.  It 
w.is  brought  up,  even  In  the  amendment 
process  on  the  appropriation.  But  the 
question  still  remains — the  gentleman 
was  not  able  to  fully  answer  it,  although 
I  appreciate  his  going  now  to  the  AID 
agencies  to  try  to  give  some  kind  of  an 
answer — as  to  whether  in  fact  any  of 


this  money  will  be  utilized  for  this  type 
of  payment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
tncin  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  I  read  the 
legislation  verbatim,  and  we  are  trying 
to  gain  tighter  control. 

I  cannot  afford  to  assui-e  the  gentle- 
man by  legislative  history  here  because  it, 
could  be  contrary  to  the  law  Itself,  but  if 
the  gentleman  will  read  the  law 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  read  the  law. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  think  he  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  that  we  are  gaining 
control,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  permit 
these  people  to  continue  those  abtises.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  proper  bill,  with  an 
amendment,  he  could  make  the  law  more 
rGstrictivG 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  has  been  brought 
up  many  times  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  that  is  exactly  the 
point  we  are  trying  to  make  here  today. 
Not  one  dime  should  continue  to  go  to 
Ecuador  or  those  who  have  been  pirating 
our  ships,  even  outside  the  200-mile  limit, 
and  confiscating  the  ships  and  everything 
else.  In  many  cases  It  is  the  lifetime  sav- 
ings of  these  people. 

If  the  gentleman  will  tell  us  today  that 
not  one  dime  will  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Ecuador  if  they  continue  to  ask  for  this 
kind  of  thing,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  his 
guarantee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Lotiislana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
the  legislation  is  concerned,  Eind  as  far 
as  the  influence  I  may  have  in  my  posi- 
tion is  concerned,  we  will  try  to  accom- 
plish just  what  the  gentleman  has 
suggested. 

At  the  expense  of  being  repetitious, 
may  I  say  again  that  the  control  is  being 
tightened.  We  have  made  a  lot  of  prog- 
ress, and,  further,  I  want  to  say  this:  I 
do  not  think  we  should  stop  a  leaking 
faucet  by  turning  off  the  entire  water 
system.  What  we  want  to  do  is  bring  these 
matters  under  control,  and  we  should 
continue  to  support  foreign  aid  until  we 
have  some  real  sense  In  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  made  a  good 
start  this  year,  as  I  have  said,  and  I  hope 
the  Members  will  give  the  committee  a 
vote  of  confidence  and  make  it  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr,  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE) . 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  yield- 
ing. I  will  be  extremely  brief. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
BURGENER)  for  raising  the  points  he  did. 
Frankly,  I  think  this  raises  an  issue  which 
Is  much  deeper  than  the  issue  he  raised. 
It  relates  to  the  position  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  find  themselves  iu 


today  and  that  vvc  are  going  to  find  our- 
selves in  during  the  next  few  months 
when  we  discuss  ruUiorization. 

I  refer  to  the  i^.sll.e  of  giving  us  the 
opportunity  iliat  we  inu.-t  be  given  if  we 
are  going  to  vole  Intelligently  en  any 
ioreign  aid  bill,  and  that  is  the  c;)poi- 
turaty  cf  voting  individually  on  every 
request  for  forcis^n  aid.  There  mu-t  be  a 
way  of  separating  the  "good  gu.v^'  from 
tiie  "bad  gti;.s"  and  bringin;^  to  an  end 
the  .'ituation  that  has  existed  in  this 
H.Mr  e  of  voting  on  foreign  aid  in  a  lump 
-s'.rm  without  being  given  the  opportunity 
of  choosing  w  ho  deserves  our  f  oreicn  aid 
an.1  who  does  not  deserve  o'ar  foiciun 
aid. 

I  urge  the  Alembers  of  this  House,  in- 
c!udin5  tiie  f^cntlcman  from  Mass.Tchu- 
setts  'Mr.  Conxfi  ,  who  has  had  some  ex- 
lierience  in  this  field,  to  please  not  put  us 
in  the  position  3  or  4  months  from  now 
that  we  have  been  in  before,  that  we  are 
yoing  to  have  to  vote  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  simply  is  that  we 
cannot  buy  the  type  of  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bills  we  have  seen  come  before 
this  House,  not  only  this  year  but  in 
many  years  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  want  to  state  one  tiling  first:  As 
the  chaimian  ol  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Passman  • , 
has  mentioned,  this  is  a  conference  r,-- 
port;  it  is  not  an  authorization  bill.  Hope- 
fully, the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  will  bring  out  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  this  year  at  an  early  date  so  that 
we  can  debate  the  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  and  so  that  we  can  write  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  and  work  our  will  on 
it.  Once  It  becomes  law  our  juri.sdiction 
becomes  .somewhat  limited. 

We  must  remember  what  happened  to 
this  Comm.ittee  on  Appropriations.  We 
did  not  have  an  authorization  bill  until 
late  fall,  and  at  that  point  we  tried  to 
get  an  appropriation  bill  based  on  the 
authorization  bill.  This  is  the  final  prod- 
uct of  last  year's  bill.  This  matter  should 
have  been  taken  care  of  back  in  July  or 
August  of  last  year,  but  here  we  are  in 
March  still  working  on  a  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
adoption  of  tliis  conference  report.  The 
conference  committee  worked  long  and 
hard  in  ironing  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate.  And  while 
I  do  not  think  that  the  result  can  totally 
satisfy  everyone,  I  do  think  that  we  have 
struck  a  reasonable  compromise  between 
the  Senate  and  House  positions,  and  one 
that  the  majoriiy  of  my  colleagues  can 
support. 

For  instance,  I  was  very  upset  that  we 
could  not  get  another  $1,600,000  in  this 
for  the  Peace  Corps.  As  a  result  of  that, 
the  Peace  Corps  is  goin.u  to  have  to  re- 
voke the  applications  ot  400  applicant  > 
who  were  eoinj;  to  come  into  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  do  think,  though,  whether  I  am 
happy  about  that  or  not,  that  we  have 
struck  a  reasonable  compromise  between 
the  Senate  and  House  positions,  and  one 
that  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  can 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  v^ill  recall 
that  when  we  considered  the  foreign  as- 
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.'istance  appropiia lions  bill  on  Muivh  13, 
I  stood  here  and  said  that  this  bill  was 
iiece.s.saiily  austere,  to  match  the  rur- 
rent  state  and  needs  ol  our  economy.  I 
opposed  the  amcndmcncs  of  my  col- 
leagues to  increase  the  amounts  pro- 
vided under  some  calegoiics  of  assist- 
ance. 

'Ihe  report  v.hich  is  now  before  vou 
contains  more  ne'.v  obli'rational  authority 
than  did  the  bill  v.hich  pa.«scd  this  Hou.'e 
le-s  than  2  weeks  ago.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
SI76  million  above  tlae  IIou  e-pa-^sed  ver- 
sion. Biit  it  is  also  almost  S-'72  million 
below  the  Senate-passed  bill.  The  House 
conferees  did  their  best  to  hold  down  tne 
co.n  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  eviritnl  that  the 
Senate  conceded  significantly  more  thnn 
the  Hou.-e. 

The  report  Is  still  nearly  S2.2  billion 
below  the  fiscal  197i  appropriation,  and 
nearly  $2.3  billion  below  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  this  year.  This  is  still 
a  responsible  bill,  and  one  v^hif■h  reflects 
the  Nations  economic  priorities  as  well 
as  its  forciyn  i)olicy  interests  and  obli- 
gations. 

The  greatest  category  of  increase  over 
the  House  version  is  economic  assistance, 
which  is  increased  by  $76  million.  $66 
million  of  that  is  in  food  and  nutrition, 
and  SIO  million  is  in  population  planninp 
The  Senate  save  up  S150  million  on  food 
and  nutiilion.  while  the  Hou>e  version 
was  increased  by  $G6  million.  Many  of 
my  colleat'ues  v.ere  disturbed  by  the 
amount  for  food  assistance  v.hich  was 
proposed  by  the  committee. 

E\en  thoimh  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease that  amount  was  defeated  by  this 
House,  we  were  aware  that  there  was 
some  sentiment  for  an  increa.se.  The 
amount  which  we  bring  back  from  con- 
ference is  still  a  responsible  amount, 
and  I  hoiie  that  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  wanted  an  increase  will  be  I'lei.sed 
with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  knov.-  that  manv  of  my 
colleagues  have  been  concerned  about 
the  military  a^>isiance  propi-am.  The 
House  bill  cut  ttiat  program  back  .signifi- 
cantly, and  the  conference  reduced  it 
still  further  down  to  S47.T  million.  This 
was  $1.1  million  below  the  Hou.se  bill  and 
$2,5  million  above  the  Senate  bill. 

^h•.  Speaker,  we  were  able  to  convince 
the  Senate  conferees  to  a<:ree  with  the 
House  in  appropriating  S40  million  for 
a.ssistance  to  refugees  from  the  .Soviet 
Union,  with  S3.5  million  of  that  amount 
available  for  relocation  in  I.^racl. 

The  amounts  v.hich  we  orii^inally  ,'\p- 
proved  for  the  Middle  F.ist  arc  intact  in 
this  report,  as  the  Senate  was  as  inter- 
ested as  .ve  are  m  furthering  the  cause  of 
pence  In  the  Middle  East. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  report  represents 
many  hours  of  earnest  compromise,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  compromise  which 
the  mi'joritv  of  my  colleagues  can  live 
with.  I  urge  t!ie  adootion  of  this  report. 

Mr.  PASSNT.\N  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  have  a  report  for  those  who  arc  wor- 
ried about  Ecuador. 

The  amount  of  loans  for  economic  aid 
for  Ecuador  Is  zero. 

The  $14  million  that  we  mention  in  the 
jastlfic'utions  as  being  requested  by  the 
executive  has  been  substantially  reduced. 
They    plan    to    obligate    an    additional 


$350,000  in  economic  aid  this  fiscal  year 
iir  addition  to  the  $1.4  million  already  ob- 
li:?ated.  It  would  appear  that  that  is  in 
the  educational  field.  Tiierefore,  we  have 
reduced  the  program. 

Is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  BURGENER.  If  tUe  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
providing  that  information. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  may  say  also,  I  have 
never  known  of  a  man  who  worked  any 
longer  or  harder  or  made  any  greater 
contribution  to  this  bill  than  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Silvio  Conte>.  Certain  parts 
of  this  bill  I  am  symi)athetic  to  and  cer- 
tain parts  he  is  sympathetic  to  and  we 
tried  to  respect  each  other's  view. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  yield  3  minutes 
I  ■)  the  distingui>hed  gentleman  from 
Mainland  iMr.  L.ONti  > . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  sup|)ort  of  tiiis  conference  re- 
port on  forerrn  aid.  although  I  have  not 
always  supported  foreign  aid.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  voted  a'^ainst  it,  and.  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  fouglit  hard  to  try 
to  cut  the  bill.  But  this  year  I  feel  that 
we  do  have  a  satisfactory  bill. 

We  had  a  very  tough  conference  with 
the  .Senate,  which  lasted  about  6  hours. 
We  came  out  of  conference  with  a  figure 
v.hich  is  closer  to  the  Hou^e  figure  than 
to  that  of  the  Senate,  in  spile  of  the 
fact  that  many  Senators  came  in  with 
their  hearing  aids  turned  off — intere.^ted 
only  in  getting  the  items  that  t!ie.\ 
wanted. 

We  have  increased  the  food  and  nutri- 
tion program  and  the  population  pro- 
gram. In  a  number  ni  other  areas  I 
tliink  most  of  I'ne  Membrr>  heie  will  ap- 
juove  of  our  actions. 

The  final  bill  is  a  substantial  cut  below 
what  the  administration  asked,  over  2 
billion  doU.irs.  It  is  also  o\er  S2  billion 
below  last  year's  foreign  aid  bill.  I  think 
tills  conference  report  represents  a 
reasonable  piece  of  legislation. 

Of  course,  there  are  areas  in  whic'n  I 
think  the  foreign  aid  program  can  be 
greatly  improved. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  channel  far  more 
of  our  aid  towards  showing  the  little  guy 
in  underdoveloped  countries — and  by  the 
little  guy.  I  mean  very  little,  a  person 
with  an  acre  or  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
land — how  to  increase  his  produdion  and 
productivity  per  acre  without  a  iieavy  in- 
firsion  of  big  capital  from  other  coun- 
tries. I  think  that  such  lar^e  infusions 
of  cauital.  \^  hich  I  think  were  unrcalisiic, 
arc  drawing  to  a  close. 

I  would  like  to  see  far  le.ss  money  gi\  en 
for  military  aid.  and  far  fewer  arms  sales 
for  cash  by  the  United  States  to  under- 
developed countries  because  I  think  that 
liiese  cash  purchases  divert  funds  from 
investment  in  education,  health,  aericul- 
ture.  p.:)pulation  control,  and  other  hu- 
man needs. 

But  the  policy  priorities  of  the  i'<id  pro- 
gram may  be  mainly  a  problem  for  the 
aulhoiizing  committees.  In  tb.e  ajipro- 
priation  process,  we  find  a  bill  which  iins 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  its  form  from  the 
authon.zing  committees.  It  is  dirficult  for 
the  appropriations  bill  to  change  the 
Ijrogram  radically. 

In   simimary,   however.   I   think   that 


this  is  a  good  bill.  And  I  do  support  It.  I 
congratulate  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  'Mr  P.as^man>  for 
all  of  the  hard  vork  that  he  ha:-  put  into 
this  bill  c'lui  tiie  very  skillful  bargaining 
he  has  engaged  in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speal:er,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman 
f.'om  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  oi  Mariland.  I  thank  tlio 
i^inticman  for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiil 
the  ;cnt!cmpn  ^ield■.' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  ylAd  to  the 
gentleman  from  C.ihforr.ia. 

Mr.  ROUSSFLOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  in  liir  )ia:  I  lay  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  '  Mr.  Long  >  has  been 
cancel  ned  about  the  fact  that  in  many 
ca.ses  we  have  continued  foreign  aid  to 
countries  tliat  stiil  owe  a  substantial 
debt  to  our  country. 

Is  tlie  gentleman  from  Maryland  sat- 
1.-  tied  that  anvthlng  is  being  done  to  util- 
ize this  fact  in  comin'.;  to  terms  with  such 
foieign  countries,  as  far  as  additional  aid 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  No.  I  am  not 
satisfied  I  VN-ant  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
mnn  from  California  by  repeating  that 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  have  taken  all 
the  steps  that  we  can  take  to  get  these 
countries  that  arc  behind  in  their  debts 
to  the  United  States  to  pay  up  their  debts 
as  a  condition  for  further  foreign  aid. 

I  also  think  that  much  could  be  done  to 
get  countries  that  may  be  up  to  date  in 
their  reiKiyments  but  still  owe  us  large 
>ums  to  try  to  get  them  to  accelerate 
their  debt  rejjayments  as  a  condition  of 
carrying  on  v.ith  further  aid 

I  tried  to  mil  some  legislation  in  this 
appropriation  bill  to  a.sk  for  the  OPEC 
oil-producing  countries  to  accelerate 
tlieir  debt  repayments  to  the  United 
Slates  but,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
lornia  knows  my  amendment  was  thrown 
out  on  a  point  of  order.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  support 
me  in  this  ctlort, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  I  will. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  And  I  will 
-uijporl  the  gentleman  from  California. 
We  are  here  to  try  to  get  the  bill  made 
murii  toupher  from  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOl'.  I  appreciate  the 
crininients  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Marvland. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
geiuieman  yield.' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
th.e  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  a.'-k  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land whetlier  there  is  at  the  disposal  of 
tlie  cominittee  any  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  of  these  funds  are 
going  to  what  we  call  the  OPEC  coun- 
trie.',? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Passm.^n)  on  that,  be- 
cau>e  that  gentleman  would  know  much 
more  about  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
liie  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  assume  that  there 
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are  some  places  in  this  bill  where  there 
would  be  some  small  amount  for  training 
of  military  personnel.  Such  as  Jordan. 
There  are  funds  in  this  bill  for  .lordan, 
and  there  are  funds  in  this  bill  for  In- 
donesia. I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
we  hope  these  will  be  very  drastically 
reduced,  and  that  in  fact  we  have  drasti- 
cally reduced  it. 

So.  as  I  say,  if  one  were  to  comb 
tlirough  this  voluminous  bill  one.  in  all 
(probability,  will  find  little  bits  here  and 
there  going  to  OPEC  countries,  but  no 
^ubstantial  amounts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  There  may  be 
some  funds  for  the  OPEC  countries, 
mainly  for  Indonesia,  and  I  think  that 
this  aid  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
bargaining  power  to  get  those  countries 
to  bring  their  oil  prices  down.  After  all, 
we  have  not  given  up  dealing  with  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

I  might  add.  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further  to  me,  that  we  are  trying  to  cut 
them  out.  For  Instance,  take  Saudi 
Arabia.  There  are  some  $220,000  included 
for  training  of  military  personnel,  and 
they  had  obligated  $38,000.  We  insisted 
the  other  be  cancelled  so  that  actually 
the  amount  for  Saudi  Arabia  is  down  to 
zero. 

We  are  also  considering  these  other 
programs  here.  For  instance,  in  Iran  we 
have  a  very  substantial  program  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  we  are  insisting  that 
there  be  reimbursement  for  the  Peace 
Corps  from  Iran.  So  we  are  making  all 
the  reductions  we  can  in  that  area. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Previously  the  gentle- 
man from  California  raised  the  ques- 
tion about  Ecuador.  I  believe  Ecuador 
is  one  of  the  OPEC  countries.  I  have  in- 
formation before  me  that  Ecuador  pres- 
ently owes  the  United  States  a  repay- 
ment for  economic  assistance  of  $228.9 
million.  In  addition  to  that,  for  military 
a.«;slstance  they  are  indebted  to  this  Na- 
tion presently  in  the  sum  of  $159.6 
million. 

I  would  ask  the  same  question  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  asked,  or 
plead  with  this  committee  that  in  the 
future  on  such  bills  we  be  informed  in  ad- 
vance as  to  the  arrearage  the  OPEC 
countries  particularly  might  have,  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
exclude  those  countries  heitceforth  from 
;niy  of  our  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  this  point  must  really  be 
addressed  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  in  the  authorization 
process. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  geiitleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  RousH*. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
cluiirman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Passman!  did  an  excellent  job  in  trying 
to  maintain  the  House  position,  the  con- 
ference report  which  is  before  us  is  com- 
pletely out  of  line  and  not  consistent 
with  the  House  position.  I  urge  the  re- 
port be  rejected  and  the  bill  be  sent  back 
to  conference.  To  do  so  would  tell  the 
other  body  that  more  restraint  will  have 


to  be  shown  if  the  House  is  going  to  ac- 
cept a  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill. 

The  conference  report  is  $175,926,982 
above  the  amount  set  forth  in  this 
Chamber.  At  a  time  when  our  own  needs 
are  so  great,  it  is  ridiculous  that  we 
should  be  so  intent  on  spending,  not  just 
millions,  but  himdreds  of  millions  abroad. 

I  realize  we  cannot  ignore  the  hu- 
manitarian needs  of  the  world.  Yet.  I 
cannot  accept  the  idea  of  providing  for- 
eign countries  with  progi-ams  which  we 
find  are  too  expensive  for  our  own  people, 
and  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  deficit 
of  our  balance  of  payments.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  intention  as  expressed  in  this 
bill  to  support  military  assistance  to  at 
least  50  countries  in  the  world.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  conference,  I  did  not  sign 
the  report  and  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  to- 
day the  rejection  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  acknowledge 
that  the  figure  is  much  closer  to  the 
House  figure  than  the  Senate  figure? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  will  acknowledge  that. 
and  I  also  will  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
the  conference  report  is  $175,926,982 
above  the  amoimt  set  forth  in  the  Hoase 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  will  the  gentle- 
man argue  that  the  House  should  never 
bend  100  percent,  that  there  is  no  give 
and  take  between  the  House  and  Senate 
committees? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  stated  in  my  remarks 
that  I  thought  that  the  conference  mider 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  did  very  well 
in  trying  to  maintain  the  House  position. 
It  was  not  possible  to  maintain  the  House 
position.  I  certainly  cannot  vote  for  a 
conference  report  that  is  $176  million 
above  a  bill  I  already  voted  against. 
Therefore,  I  will  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  did  not  attend  the  conference 
because  at  the  time  the  conference  was 
being  held  I  was  here  on  the  House  floor 
because  we  had  on  the  floor  that  day  de- 
bate and  final  passage  of  the  farm  bill 
last  week.  I  have  no  criticism  of  the  House 
conferees  because,  in  fact,  as  I  look  at 
the  bill,  given  my  own  personal  preju- 
dices, I  think  that  the  bill  is  probably 
in  somewhat  better  balance  now  than  it 
was  when  it  left  the  House  in  the  sense, 
at  least,  that  economic  assistance  is  ui) 
somewhat  and  military  assistance  is 
somewhat  down. 

But  I  just  simply  want  to  observe 
that  I  think  it  is  rather  strange  that 
some  Members  of  this  House,  mostly 
from  the  east  coast  and  from  the  large 
cities  of  this  country,  who  last  week  were 
so  awfully  upset  about  the  fact  that  the 
dairy  section  In  that  farm  bill  was  go- 
ing to  cost  the  consumer  $200  million 
more  in  an  attempt  to  keep  producers 
in  business  and  to  keep  farmers  from 


going  bankrupt,  seem  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  and  recommend  to  the  House  this 
bill  which  is  up  to  $172  million  above  the 
level  that  the  bill  was  when  it  left  the 
House  in  the  first  place  I  find  that 
rather  strange  and  difficult  to  explain. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ju^t 
want  to  clear  up  a  point  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wi.-^consin.  This  is  about 
S175  million  higher  than  the  House- 
passed  bill  in.ste;^d  of  two  hundred  and 
some  million  dollars.  It  was  better  than 
an  even  .split.  It  was  a  good  compromise. 
The  increases  that  were  made  were 
largely  in  international  financial  institu- 
tions, in  population  control  and  family 
planning,  and  in  connection  with  food 
and  nutrition.  Those  are  the  principal 
items  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  for  a  further 
clarification. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  makes  a  point  some 
of  us  were  upset  about  the  farm  bill.  We 
cut  this  bill  by  over  $2  billion  and  we 
worked  hard  on  this,  but  this  bill  does 
contain  $300  million  for  food  and  nutri- 
tion. And  where  do  we  get  that  food 
from?  We  get  it  from  the  farmers.  We 
have  over  a  billion  dollars  In  food  for 
peace.  Where  do  we  get  that?  We  get 
that  from  the  farmers.  The  farmers  are 
doing  well  under  this  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  is.  and  I  think  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  made  this  point,  or  part 
of  the  problem  is.  that  some  of  this  Is 
going  to  countries  which  can  afford  to 
pay  for  the  farm  products  because  they 
have  substantial  oil  producing  properties 
that  give  them  a  tremendous  cash  flow. 
That  is  the  problem  some  of  us  have. 

I  have  not  supported  this  bill  in  the 
past,  but  I  am  very  pleased  the  conferees 
from  the  Hou.se  have  stood  tough  and 
that  is  some  progress,  but  I  still  believe 
it  is  wrong  to  be  giving  away  these  huge 
sums  of  taxpayers  money  to  those  coun- 
tries that  either  have  not  been  willing 
to  pay  their  debts — and  were  able  to  pay 
their  debts — or  already  are  buying  the 
products  for  cash  anyway.  Why  give  it 
away  in  times  of  economic  stress  in  our 
own  country? 

So  I  think  the  point  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  makes  is  a  very  real  one. 
Last  week  we  had  a  substantial  agricul- 
ture subsidy  bill  before  this  House  to 
subsidize  products,  many  of  which  go 
overseas.  Let  us  at  least  make  those 
countries  that  have  the  cash,  pay  for 
the  products  rather  than  give  the  i)rod- 
ucts  away. 

I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
yield  myself  some  additional  time  to 
reply.  As  the  Members  know,  in  recent 
years  a  good  part  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance has  been  under  development  loan 
funds.  We  did  research  on  the  repay- 
ment of  these  loans,  going  back  20  years, 
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and  wc  hj.ve  found  the  iepa.v:i:cut  rec- 
ord to  be  excellent.  So  let  u-i  not  label 
it  all  bad.  Tiic  Public  Law  480  program 
pnd  devleopment  loan  funds  make  a 
good  contribution.  The  cmph.:<l.s  Is  net 
on  v.iiat  i-s  i^i  the  bill.  K  i.  on  what  v.c 
t;;t  out  of  the  bi!l. 

Mi-.  LEVIT\S.  Mr.  Speatcr,  \'.ill  tlic 
ger.tlc.nan  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  in  tha  ga-.Klt- 
n:an  from   Gco-gin. 

Mi-.  LE vitas.  Mr.  SiJeckcr.  sine?  my 
prior  remarks  I  have  been  furnijhcd 
with  so:ti2  helr^fal  and  useful  infornui- 
tion  concerning  the  qucstiou-s  I  had. 

Also  I  would  h;:e  to  coiiinicnd  the  dil- 
igent work  of  the  co.nniiUcc  pnd  the 
members  o  i  both  .sid  .;  and  tlic  coii^r- 
ee^  biit  aLo  I  v.oiiid  like  Id  asbociaic 
myself  with  tne  remarks  o[  tiic  gentle- 
man from  Crdifornia  tMr.  Kuebs^  ia 
asking  tha*;  henceforth.  Vvhcther  it  is 
on  authoriirr.ii Jn  legi-slation  or  on  a  con- 
ference report,  we  would  ni)precir.:e  if 
we  could  have,  through  the  iCurt ,  of 
the  gcntleman'o  -  ;bco.:.nittee,  iaforma- 
ticn  f  jr  the  MonV.x.rs  of  llii.s  body  ;,o  %s'^ 
could  ho  pivca  the  opporlnuiLv  to  sepa- 
rate the  proL'ram?  before  v.f  have  an 
opportumty  to  vote  on  them.  I  am  ask- 
ing that  this  irfor.-nation  bo  farnishfd 
in  advance,  prior  tn  the  vote,  so  we  may 
have  Die  details  of  the  informalijii  as 
I J  which  countries  rrc  going  to  rerelvt 
V,  hat  amounts  and  for  what  purj)05e. 

v'rnnkly  I  mi  pghn.st  at  the  Try  v?  fif.d 
out  \shcre  the  money  is  to  be  spent.  DO 
day.s  after  v.e  vote  on  it.  v.hich  sfem.-  to 
me  to  be  lojkins  tlie-  baiii  door  rj'ter  lio 
hor.se  Is  gone. 

I  hope  we  can  rerelve  tliat  in  tiifj  futu''o 
In  advance  and  that  henceforth  this  in- 
formation can  bo  marie  available  to  all. 
the  Members  of  the  Kour-.c  prir.r  to  the 
vote,  because  I  find  the  i".formation  con- 
cernim,' Ecuador  v.;  s  maclc  availabl.-^.  and 
if  thnt  can  be  made  ruailr.ble  the  nifor- 
mation  can  h?  ji.idc  avrilablc  for  every 
country. 

Mr.  PASSMA::.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
eentlf'man  will  yield,  I  appreciate  the 
Kcntleman'.^  vicw.s,  but  t!;s  information 
the  gentlemen  a  k.s  for  is  det:iiled.  clown 
to  the  last  line  and  the  last  country. 
.=^howing  how  the  reiuest  is  projiosed  to 
be  spent.  Each  country  is  dcfaileJ.  and  it 
Is  detailed  a^  Id  military  or  economic 
assiftancc. 

We  have  cut  the  bill  by  33  percent. 
That  information  i.>  v.iiat  is  to  come 
from  downtown.  It.  is  obvioun  v.hcn  we 
make  reductions  of  32.272  million,  it  takes 
these  people  do\\ntov,n  30  days  to  fi^re 
out  v.hore  they  rre  going  to  apply  the 
tremendous  reductions  made  by  thi.^ 
committee  and,  I  might  jl6(.\.  liie  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

So  tlic  information  can  be  foinid  In 
our  report  and  I  hope  we  v.ill  all  read 
the  ijport  in  advance  next  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  di.^tin- 
gulshed  ecntlcmaii  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Mahox '  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Spei^kcr.  we  all  rec- 
ogni.'e  that  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill  po.?es  a  serious  problem  to  all 
Members  of  Co:igi-e.ss.  It  is  the  lca=* 
popular  cf  all  appropriation  bills,  I  think 


we  all  agree  we  should  provide  no  forei.!?i 
aid  fluids  unless  we  believe  those  funds 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
St.\tes.  We  have  regard  for  all  mankind 
and  the  otlicr  countries  of  the  world,  but 
we  should  not  provide  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayer^'  money  unlei;s  we 
f^tl  that  such  actioji  on  our  part  is  iu 
lie  bc.>t  mteresto  of  the  United  St;>tes. 

'the  President  of  tho  United  States 
c.-.Ui  niion  us  for  .support  and  for  coop- 
rretion.  He  called  upon  us  for  vast  sums 
for  forelpn  aid  for  tliis  fiscal  year. 

V/o  iTfu  ed  to  piovide  the  .$5  billion 
lo.ucotcd.  but  we  do  find  it  nccesjai-y  to 
i.;o,blo  tho  Picsideut  to  contir.ue  certain 
fcl,  1  cid  pvosrams  th.;t  arc  Li  exi.-l- 
€:u(\  tq  aftor  mnKin.'?  a  cut  ol  rome  $2 
!  .^  li  •^■)  this  hi!!  bffor"  us  today. 

I  to  me  lh.''t  the  time  has  come 

to  c.li  the  c^'.t.ovcry  over  tliL'  foreign 
rid  I'ill  for  the  current  fii;c.-!l  yc-.M*  to  a 
h  lit.  Wc  have  proceeded  3  month.,  v.ith- 
cut  a  regular  appropriation  biil  tluouph 
the  conlinuitig  resolution  procedure.  V7e 
did  rot  pet  l!>e  r.uthori.r^ticn  until  Iritc 
laat  year,  Inte  in  Dt.cmbcr.  We  have  had 
sever. ^1  continuing  rcsolutlor.s,  so  it 
.scrm ;  to  mo  v hetlier  v.a  are  for  loreioi 
aid  or  a^ain-^t  foreii'n  aid.  v.e  have  to  get 
this  issue  behind  lis  avd  ret  re?;onsibly. 
trcc.iise  it  is  the  daty  of  Congress  to  dis- 
pose of  tUs  mcacuie.  We  c -nnot  very 
^^ell  cliop  oiT  the  proijr.im  totally  at  thi-. 
tiir  \ 

I  •'  culd  a-.^'i.c  my  rollcaTr.cs  {hat  \rv 
!  v.?  ample  time:  in  the  regular  bill  to 
v.-  >  our  will  by  abandoning  all  foreign 
;.;d  or  modifying  the  pror?ram.  If  we  want 
to.  wc  cp.ii  eliminate  foreign  aid  or  mod- 
ify it  rs  dra.stic^l'.y  a.-  we  desire  to;  but 
approximately  0  month.-:  of  the  pres- 
ent n  oal  year  ha.i  already  expired.  It 
s:ems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  get  thi-^ 
n:e.-.5.ure  behind  us  heie  at  tiiis  time. 

ICav.-.  v.l-.it  arc  the  alternatives?  If  v.-e 
vvilo  this  confercn^'e  report  down,  there 
is  not  much  hope  of  getting  better  agree- 
ment V,  ith  the  Senate.  There  is  not  much 
rccm  for  a  b*'ttcr  agi  cement.  If  we  vote 
this  conference  report  dov.n,  tlien  we 
may  h.ivc  to  have  anoMier  continuing 
resolution. 

I  would  in^t  hrice  tiiat  ve  may  lay 
;.ida  our  various  differences  with  re- 
.'pect  to  fnreicn  aid  and  enable  the  iiro- 
gram  to  continue  f^r  t.he  next  3  months 
and  during  tlmt  time  and  perhaps  be- 
fore the  lap.^c  ol  th.it  time,  v.e  can  deter- 
mine what  to  do  about  the  foreign  aid 
i.sue  for  the  forthcoming  f..scal  year.  I 
urge  that  this  conference  report  be  ap- 
proved by  llie  IIou.sc  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PAITISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
S'leakc".  will  the  pcrtlrman  yield.' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  1  miiiut-.  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
v.ith  the  words  of  wisdom  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Kf.ebs*. 

I  voted  against  the  appropriation  bill 
about  a  week  ago  because  of  a  lot  of  rea- 
.sons.  I  am  going  to  .support  this  bill  this 
time,  because  I  think  not  to  support  it 
v.-Quld  be  a  disr.ster  for  tho  Middle  East, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  v,  iiat  lias  hap- 
pened In  the  last  couiile  of  days. 

I  am  goin^  ta  support   thi-;  bill:   but 


I  have  mixed  feelings  about  it,  b3causc 

of  a  number  of  things  in  this  bill  tliat  I 
really  feci  badly  about. 

I  do  think  it  is  time  we  diviaed  the.sc 
foreign  aid  appropriarions  anJ  authori- 
zations bills  to  .separaLo  out  the  cconomJ,', 
the  military,  and  the  humanitarian 
aspects  and  vole  .separately  on  each  part 
without  putting  them  all  together. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlic 
gonllemanyicl.l? 

Mr.  PA3.?MAN.  I  yield  to  the  gciiil:- 
maji  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  S;;caker.  do  I 
under.'.tand  that  this  bill  is  $2.156,:-':j,- 
013  1:3S3  than  the  1974  appropriation? 

Mr.  PASSMA?^.  'Ihr-.t  i.>  correct. 

Mr.  CARNlilY.  And  do  I  al.so  further 
understand  that  this  is  $2,272,113,927 
kss  than  the  budget  requested  by  the 
Pre.adciit? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  1;  correct. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  doing  a  good  job,  I 
have  not  been  a  great  lover  of  all  thi.s 
foreign  aid,  but  when  we  are  niakirig 
piouress  Uke  this,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  EIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vlttt  in 
.-iiupe'rt  Ci  the  conference  report  to  IT.R. 
45"2.  the  Foreign  Asiiotance  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1975.  I  a.m  especially  plca'^cd 
to  !^ec  that  the  conferees  decided  to  r.'- 
stcre  the  full  £25  million  for  Cyprv.s 
fami:ie  and  disaster  relief  which  v.-as 
contained  in  my  oricinal  araendmrnt. 
pas.^.-d  by  ths  Ccngrc.s  in  December  of 
1971. 

I  v.i  ,h  to  pay  a  special  tribute  1 3 
Chairman  Otto  Pasi-.i.an  f ^r  Iiio  untirirg 
efforts  on  behalf  of  insuring;  that  this 
provision  would  be  included  in  the  finrl 
bill.  I  know  ho  "Shared  my  canccrn  ovn* 
t!ie  .serious  consequences  for  Cyprus 
which  vcve  likely  to  occur  if  thi.s  aid  fig- 
ure were  reduced  by  $5  million  as  was 
voted  by  th.e  House  on  March  13. 

At  a  time  v.licn  Ttu-key  rciiiain..  in  Hrni 
control  of  40  percent  of  Cyprus  as  well 
as  75  percent  of  the  island's  industrial 
and  farm  jiroduction  it  is  more  than  Im.- 
pcrative  that  there  emergency  funds 
make  their  way  immediately  into  Cyprus. 
These  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  emer- 
gency health  and  liousing  relief  for  the 
200.0C0  refugees  on  the  island  as  well  as 
rebuild  the  economy  of  Cyprus  which  is 
estimated  to  have  lost  up  to  Si  billion 
due  to  tlie  v.'ar  and  occupation. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  over  whether  the  en- 
tire foreiL,n  aid  program  ousht  net  to  be 
dropped.  I  maintain  that  programs  .such 
as  this  which  give  moneys  to  nations  in 
tlesperate  straits  brings  viability  to  the 
foreign  aid  nrorram  and  helps  to  mai::- 
ir   a  conceiit  worth  continuing. 

The  people  of  Cyprus  haxe  been  forced 
to  endure  more  than  one-half  a  year  of 
war  and  occupation  wiiich  has  both  dev- 
p.'-tated  the  nation  and  her  peo;)Ie.  Thee 
s25  million  reprcocnt  tlie  single  larpes^ 
commitment  marie  by  any  nation  on  be- 
lialf  of  Cyijrus.  I  imnlore  my  colleaeruc- 
to  arioiit  this  eonlerence  report  today  so 
tliat  tiiC'O  desneratelv  needed  funds  can 
make  for  a  briditcr  tomor;  ov,  fr.r  Cy;  ■:;;:. 
.-.nd  her  V\cary  people. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speakt-r,  I  mo\..* 
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the  previous  question  on  tiie  conference 
report. 

Tiie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MtFALi. I.  The  question  i>  on  the  eon- 
lerence report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Stjcaker  pro  tempore  annoui.ccd  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ob.iect  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  is  not 
piesent^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  jiresent. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
.sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  ele'ivonic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yea>  I'JA.  nays  185. 
not  voting  54.  as  tollows: 


IRoll   No.   87 

YEA^-   !'!,! 

Ab-.s 

(iiiwr 

;';•  1  icn 

Addabho 

Hall 

rntiersici.Cali 

Ambro 

HainlU  on 

."^a:  ii.-.(,ii.  .\',Y. 

Amiiui.'!o 

Hanley 

Pepper 

Abhlev 

Hirrni'jtou 

Preser 

AuC'oui 

Harris 

Pnce 

Biiclillo 

Haves.  lud. 

Qiue 

Hiiil-l;1 

Hcberi 

Raiit-'Gl 

Blester 

Heckler.  Mii-- 

Rees 

Biiit;hfini 

HelstoHkl 

Rents 

Blnuchtnd 

Holt.-'iKaii 

Rhodes 

BolUnt,' 

Horiou 

Ra  hinoud 

Bonker 

Howard 

Ric'-'le 

Br.-idenins 

Hyde 

Riiitildo 

Breaux 

iJctlordi 

HoiUno 

BrpoklnrldL-e 

Johnson,  V.>'i' 

Roe 

Brodhfad 

Johnson,  P.i. 

Roonev 

Broonilield 

Jones.  Ala 

R.iseii1h;d 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jordan 

RosieiikowsM 

B  uhfinan 

Koch 

Hoybal 

Bsrke,  Mass, 

Krcbs 

Russo 

Burton.  John 

Krne^er 

yt  ciermtiin 

Barton,  Phillip 

LaFalce 

Sarbanes 

Ciirne-v 

Lei:'„'eT  I 

:Si  heuer 

ChlshoUn 

Lehman 

Schneelicll 

rinv 

Lent 

ychuUe 

Cohen 

Le\  ita.=i 

ohriver 

Collins,  iir 

Llovd,  Calif 

ismioii 

Cnnablc 

LoiiiT.  Md 

Sisk 

Conle 

McClory 

iStmth,  I'jvva 

Conniin 

McDade 

Solar/. 

Cornell 

McEwcn 

Spellman 

Cotter 

McF'all 

Stanton. 

Coimhllti 

McHu[;h 

J,  William 

D  .\niO\irj 

McKav 

Si,  nton. 

Dunlels, 

McKiniK". 

James  \', 

DomlnU ;-.  V. 

Madden 

S!Pij,'er,  Wis. 

Danielson 

Masihre 

Stokes 

Dl>!^'s 

Muiioa 

St  ration 

Dlnyell 

Matsia.a    ^ 

Symington 

Downey 

Meeds 

Thompson 

Drluan 

Mptc;ili'e 

Traxler 

Duncan,  OrcL;, 

Meyiicr 

Tsoni;as 

du  Pont 

Me/vlna'.: . 

l-'Uii'.aii 

Early 

Mlkva 

Vander  J.'il;! 

Eckhardt 

Mineta 

Vandcr  Veen 

EdKiir 

Minitih 

Vanik 

Edwards.  Crtllf. 

Mink 

V'iporlto 

Filbert; 

Mitche!l,Md 

Walsh 

Es'.h 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Waxman 

Eiiscell 

Moakley 

Whalen 

Fcnwlck 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

VVliigins 

FIndley 

Morgan 

Wilson.  Boo 

Fish 

Murphy.  Ill 

Wilson, 

Fisher 

Murphv.  N.Y 

Charles,  Tex. 

l  ioocl 

Mver.-=.  Pa. 

Wmn 

I'lnrio 

Ned/1 

Wlrth 

lord.  Tci.n. 

Nix 

Woitr 

For.^vthe 

Nowuk 

Wriuht 

Fraser 

Oberstar 

Wydler 

Fren/el 

O'Brien 

Yates 

Caiinan 

O'Hara 

Yntron 

0<'n7n!e' 

O-NeiU 

Y^ouns.  Te-:, 

Oradisou 

Oltln'j;er 

Zablocki 

Cireen 

Passtntin 

Zeferettl 

Cade 

Paiman 

NAYS— 185 

A!Kit:Or 

Andrews. 

BafahK 

Adums 

N.  Dak. 

Barrett 

Alexander 

Archer 

Baticiis 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Arn-.s'ron^,' 

Baumnn 

Beard.  Tenn, 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bloiiiii 

Bo  wen 

Brinklry 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Btirnener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson.  Tcn. 

Btirlison,  Mo, 

Butler 

Byron 

Carr 

Carter 

Ca.sey 

Clancy 

Ciaw'son.  Del 

Clevelai  d 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robev 

W,,  Jr. 
Davis 
Delanev 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dodd 
Downing,' 
Duncan,  Teiiii 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Eshlen^an 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fithian 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giainio 
Gibbons 
Ginu 

Goklwatcr 
GoodlinE; 
Grassley 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 

schmidt 


Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hefner 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hill  IS 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Httngate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jaiman 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastcn 

Knslennieit-r 

Ka/en 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kelchum 

Kindness 

Lagomarsitio 

Landrum 

Latta 

Litton 

Llovd.  Tenti, 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDonald 

Madigtiti 

Miiini 

Martin 

Ma//oli 

Mel  Cher 

Mil  ford 

Miller.  CrUif, 

Miller,  Ohio 

Moflett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moss 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 


Neal 

Nichols 

Noliiu 

Obey 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poagc 

Pressler 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Randall 

Re-iula 

Risenhuo'.  cr 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rose 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Samini 

Sarasiii 

Satterlieid 

S'-hroeticr 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

ShiiK'er 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith,  Ni'ijr. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steed 

Sttelma!! 

Sieiger,  An/ 

Siudds 

.Sullivan 

Synims 

Talcolt 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C 

Tcaguc 

Thoiie 

Thornton 

Treen 

Van  Deorlhi 

Wauqonucr 

Wa!ii|)lcr 

Weaver 

White 

Whiiehurst 

Whitteii 

Wilson, 

Charlc"  II  . 

Calif. 
Wvlie 

Y'ount-'.,  AltisVia 
Y'oi;n;',  1  ia. 
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Ander.son, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Ashbrooi; 
Aspin 
Baldus 
Beard,  R.I 
Bell 

Bergliind 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brooks 
Burke,  Calif. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Conyers 
de  la  Gar/a 


Dellums 

Dent 

Erlenborn 

Evins,  Tenn, 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Frey 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Heinz 

Hightower 

Ichord 

Joites,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Keys 

Long,  La. 

McCloskey 

Macdonald 


Mat  hi'. 

Michel 

MUls 

Mosher 

Peyser 

Railsback 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Seiberlin;: 

Shipley 

Skubil/ 

Spence 

Stark 

Stephens 

Sluckev 

Udall 

Y'oiui'.r.  Ga. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agieed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr,  Dent 
agfiiiLst. 

Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mr.  ChappcU  against. 

Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  CaU- 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for,  with  Mrs.  Keys  agalmt. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Shiji- 
ley  against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Runnels  against. 

Mr.  McCloskey  for,  with  Mr.  Ichord  against. 


.Mr.  :s;.:rk  for,  wiMi  Mr.  Ashbro^.k  apalnst. 

Mr.  Bcrgland  for.  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 
at'.iin-t . 

-Mr.   Stlbcrliii^'  for,  with  ->!r    Frey  Bfalnst, 

Mr,  Mosher  lor.  v.ith  Mr.  Sktibltz  attaiii.^t. 

Mr.  Foley  for,  with  Mr.  Spence  Rt;alii;t. 

Mr.  Hawkliis  ii.r,  with  Mr.  .'^".ickey  again.st. 

Mr.  Y'ofiii:  ol  Gcoi^ild  for,  with  Mr. 
.Stephci's  a;.^aiii  t. 

Mr.  Uelliinis  for.  With  Mr.  Evin,  cf  Tc:;- 
ni^~.~v(3  against 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rl;r,de  I  l.vi.d  lor.  with  Mr. 
Hightower  against. 

Mr,  Macdonald  of  Mass.iclut-efi  fi.r.  with 
Mr,  de  la  Gar/a  again^t 

Mr,  Ford  ol  Ma:h:rai.  Icr,  ■.'.Ith  Mr  Ma  i;!s 
aL;aiii.-.i . 

Mr.  R\aii  Ur  wiiii  Mr  Jot.es  ('f  Ok;it..>'riirt 
!iL',iiii.-r. 

Mr.      i;.iil.-b,ick      lor,      vltli      .Mr      Flo  ..■rs 

L'ul  ii  furilier  notice: 

Mr.  Lone;  of  I.oiil.-laiia  v,  llii  ?^"r    .A'plti. 

Mr,  Hein/  with  Mr,  Baldus 

Mr.  Bell  with  Mr.  Ander.son  oi  Cn'.!for!.li\. 

Mr.  Michel  with  Mr.  Mills. 

.Mr.  Pevser  v.iih  Mr,  Rtippe 

Tlie  result  ot  the  vole  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMF.N-DMI.NTS     IN     niS.\OKFt  MF  NT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  rei^ort 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f ollow  s : 

.Senate  nnicndinent  No  .3:  Page  2.  lliv  18, 
strike  out   lines  18  throtiL'h  21. 

MOTION    orFiinrn   by    mh     r^ssM.\rf 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  oiTer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr,  P.Ass:\:.\N  inove>  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  anicndiner.t  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amended 
to  retid  as  follows:  "Pro;  idrrf  fjtrt'icr.  That 
not  more  thatt  $110,000,000  appropriated  or 
made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  ti-~ed 
lor  the  purpo.=es  of  section  291  during  the 
current  fiscal  year" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Cleik  will  report 
tlie  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  C:  Page  3,  line  0. 
strike  out:  "of  v.hirh  not  more  than  $250,000 
shall  be  available  lor  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc  :" 

MOTION    OITKRFD    BY     MR.    P.\SSM.\N 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr,  P.^ss^I^N.  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Sienaie  numbered  G  and  concttr  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follow.s:  Restore 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment, 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  ",  of  which  not 
more  than  .5-500.000  shall  be  available  for 
tlie  National  .'Association  of  the  Partt-.crs  of 
th.e   Alliance.  Inc," 

Tlic  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tlie  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  4.  line  4. 
strike  out  lines  5  through  10  and  Insert: 
"*140, 000.000." 

MOTION  ori-Kr.it)  r.Y   mr.   r.\ssM\N 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
amotion. 
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The  Cork  :vfd  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fassman  moves  ihat  the  House  recede 
frcni  Its  di.agreciner.t  :o  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein 
wIlU  an  ameudaiem.  as  follous:  In  lieu  ol 
llie  matter  srricl:en  and  inserreU  by  suid 
amendment,  In-trt:  '  «12?,0U0,0()0.  of  which 
not  more  thun  *l",.ij()0.l);)0  shall  be  available 
for  the  Unilid  Nations  CliiUlieu's  Fund: 
Provided,  That  n,->i»e  of  the  fi!nd.s  appropr:- 
Bted  or  made  available  pursuant  to  thLi  Act 
shall  be  used  to  s;ipplenieut  the  funds  pro- 
vided t'j  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  m  fiocal  year  1974." 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  U. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clcik  \m1\  report 
tiis  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follow..: 

Senate  amendment.  No.  18.  On  pwiic  8. 
line  21.  Insert  :  'and  not  le^-.<:  tlmn  rTT.Ooo.oOO 
Khali  be  allocated  to  Jordan.." 

Mi..riON    orrrnrn    i:v    >:r      i-assman 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Miv  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.';: 

Mr.  P.*s-.MAV  mnves  that  the  H'.use  ii.i.edi' 
from  ir.s  Ulsaj-Teement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niinibcred  18  and  com'ur  therein. 

The  motion  w.t^  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tlie  ne.xt  amendment  is  disagreement. 

Tlie  Clerk  rtad  as  fullows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20;  on  paye  9. 
line  6.  m.^crt:  ■Provided  furtlicr.  That  the 
total  numbt—  of  flat;  and  general  officers  of 
the  tTnlted  States  Armed  Force.s  a.'?.'5igned 
or  de'alled  to  military  a.=,ilstinre  advisory 
(.•ronp-T.  miiiiarv  ml.sslon.'.  or  sinnlfir  ors^anl- 
/atlon.s.  or  performing;  duile",  prUnunly  with 
rt.'..pect  to  I  he  Mlliiary  As.si.siancc  Pro<,'nim 
and  the  Foreign  Military  Sale.s  IVot;ram  .',liall 
not  e:;eeed  twenty  after  May  1.  1975." 
^:'iTIl■^•    orrtnio    by    mr.    p\s-man- 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow;s: 

Mr.  P\ssM.\N-  moves  that  the  Hmise  recede 
from  Its  dlsagreenient  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  conctu*  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlte  Clerk  will  report 
the  ne.\t  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 
Senate   amendnient  No.   32:    On  page    15. 
line     II.     Insert:     ■  Provided.    That    of    thl.s 
amount   SiG.846.000  shall  be  available   only 
fDT  the  direct  support  of  volunteers." 

MOTION     0>rfcRED      r.Y      MR.      PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Spe.J-cr.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pass?:am  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  32  and  concur  therein 
wl*h  an  amendment,  ao  follows:  In  lieti  of 
the  m.^itor  Inserted  by  said  amendment,  in- 
.'■■ert:  -Prorided.  That  of  this  amount  -444.- 
500,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  direct 
stipport  of  volvuueers ". 

Tlie  raoti'jii  v.a.-i  ;i:;reod  to. 

Tile  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  repL>rt 
the  iic.\t  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  ame:-.dme::t  No,  35:  On  page  JC. 
line  20,  Inaerl:   "assisiance   io  Palestinian 

RFTrGEES 

"For  necc>-ary  (  xpenses  to  provide  fi-sslst- 
a:ice  to  Pale3tlni.i.n  Refugees,  $lo,ooo,000." 


.•,u>t:<i:>  I  :    rjM  .,  ^v  m^,  tassma-; 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Mr.  Pa.ss.man  moves  that  the  Hou^e  re  cde 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  35  and  concur  therein. 

The  moticn  wo^  ai-'reed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tlic  next  amendment  in  disnsreemcr.t. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Semite  amendment  No.  3G:  On  pase  17. 
•:ilKc  out  lines  4  throtifh  8,  and  insert: 
"For  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  ."States  to  he  contributed 
'•I  the  Asian  Development  Bank  $74,126,982, 
of  v.hich  $50.()00,0()()  v.ill  be  contributed  to 
I  he  Special  Funds  Resotirces  of  the  Bank 
us  authorised  by  the  .■\ct  of  March  10,  1972, 
ns  amended  (Public  Law  02-245),  and  of 
which  $24.12G.!)82  wjll  be  p;i;d  for  an  mcrtase 
in  the  United  Slates  sub.-.rription  to  the 
paid-in  capital  of  the  Ordinary  Capital  of 
the  B.tnk,  as  auihori?ed  by  tlse  Act  of  De- 
cember 22.  1974  (Public  Law  03  537)." 
^•iiTiov   iirFrnr;D  ev   ^m.  pa.'^sman 

Air.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Spenkor,  I  cTev  a 
m'jtion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pa.-.sman  mo\e3  that  the  Hou-e  recede 
'rom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
ilif  Senate  numbered  3G  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  oC 
the  matter  stricken  and  ln.seried  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

"For  payment  bv  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  tiie  Uniiod  States  to  be  contrib- 
uted to  the  A.smn  Development  Bank  f74.- 
126,982,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
of  which  $50,000,000  will  be  contributed  to 
the  Special  Fiuuis  Resources  of  die  B.mk  as 
authorised  by  the  Act  of  March  10,  1972.  as 
iinicnded  (Public  Law  92  245),  and  of  which 
J24,12G.982  will  he  paid  for  an  increase  in 
the  United  States  subs<Tiptiun  to  the  paid- 
in  capital  of  tlie  Ordinary  Capital  of  the 
Bank,  as  authorized  bv  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber  22.   1974   (Public  Law  9:J  537)." 

The  motion  was  aprced  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cletk  will  report 
ihc  last  amendment  in  distirree:nent. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follov.s: 

Sena'e  ameiulment  No,  38:  Pai-e  18.  lisie  3, 
Insert:  -Provided,  that  of  this  amount  ,$25,- 
000,000  shall  be  made  available  only  to  re- 
.sponslble  cooperatives  whoso  primary  pur- 
pose Is  to  increase  the  produclive  capacity 
of  rural  and  urlian  citizens  at  the  most  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  level:  Provided  jur- 
Ihrr.  That  $10,000,000  of  this  amotint  -hail 
be  made  available  only  to  local  credit  unions 
or  national  or  regional  federations  thereof, 
who,';e  primary  purpose  Is  to  Increase  the 
productive  capacity  of  rural  and  urban  cit- 
izens at  the  most  economically  disadvantaged 
level:  Proxidcd  furtlirr.  tiiat  $15,000,000 
of  thLs  amount  shall  be  made  av.iilable  only 
to  responsible  savings  and  loan  as.sociat  ions 
or  other  mortgage  credit  institutions,  or  na- 
tional or  regional  federations  thereof,  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  provide  b.asic  housing 
to  rural  and  urban  citizens  at  the  most  eco- 
nomically d^advantajed  level." 

MOTii^o;   oFrrr.''a    bv    :.ip.     passm>.n 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  .Speaker,  I  offer  a 
raotion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pass.vian  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  asrecd  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  bv 


which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence rtpoit  and  the  .several  i.iotions  wa.s 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EA.SSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  r.'-k 
iii!animous  consent  th.it  all  Members 
may  ha\e  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  tlieir  rem.iiks  in  i!ie 
RECoRn  on  the  conference  report  ju^' 
rtreed  to.  and  thn  I  may  be  permitted 
to  include  with  my  reaiaiks  certain  ex- 
trancciH  materiel  and  tables,  and  to 
re\  isc  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Tlij  SPEAKER.  Is  ihere  objection  lo 
tiic  request  of  the  Rcntleiiuin  from 
Loiiisiiina? 

1  hero  \'.a.s  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  SE- 
lECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
GEAUTYSHOP 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  p.-o- 
visions  of  Public  Law  91-145,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Hou.sc  Beauty  Shop  the 
loUo.ving  Members  of  the  House:  the 
t.-ntlewoman  from  California,  Mrs. 
Bt:nKE;  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
•Tersey,  Mrs.  Meyner;  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska.  Mrs.  Smiiii. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
CO.NCURRENT  RESOLUTION  133 
CONDUCT  OF  MONETARY  POLICY 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  concurrent  res- 
olution 'H.  Con,  Res.  133)  to  lower  inter- 
est rates,  and  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
thai  the  statement  of  the  managers  bo 
road  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  ilie  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
\Viscon.sin? 

Tlici'e  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  Hou.se  of 
^Lt:vll  19.  1975,1 

Mr.  REUSS  'during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  that 
lurilier  reading  of  tlie  statement  be  dis- 
jHiised  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiecilon  to 
I  he  rccnicst  oi  tb.e  pentlcnu'ii  fruin  ^Vi.=  - 
consin? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Tlte  SPEAKER.  The  geiUIemt-.n  from 
Wi.' coll.- in  'Mr.  Rnussi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  position 
of  the  House  as  contained  in  Hou.e  Con- 
current Resolution  133  was  fully  mam- 
tahied  in  conference.  The  preci.se  lan- 
guage and  intent  ol  the  Hou.se  resolution 
is  contained  in  the  conference-reported 
rc-olution. 

The  resohition  as  it  passed  the  House 
-tated  tliat  the  Federal  Re.servc  .should 
"conduct  moneiai-y  policy  in  the  first 
half  of   1975  so  as  to  lower  long-term 
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Inlerest  rates."  Tliis  p:-ovisicn  \vithout 
chitn'tc  is  contained  in  tlie  conference- 
reported  resolution.  The  reported  reso- 
lution combines  the  House  language  with 
paragraph  <  1  >  of  the  Senate  resolution. 
The  effect  of  paragraph  '  1 »  of  the  re- 
ported resolution,  tlierefore,  is  to  call  on 
llie  Federal  Reserve  to  pursue  policies  in 
the  first  half  of  1975  to  encourage  lower 
long-term  interest  rates  and  expand 
monetary  and  credit  aggregates  to  facili- 
tate prompt  economic  recovery. 

Tlie  House  resolution  called  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  lower  long-term  in- 
tcre.^t  rates  in  order  to  "'promirtly  and 
steadily  reduce  unemi:loyment."  Broader 
language  was  contained  in  the  resolution 
as  passed  by  the  Senate:  namely,  that 
there  should  be  an  expansion  in  mone- 
tary and  credit  aggregates  so  as  to 
facilitate  prompt  economic  recovery.  Tlie 
House  conferees  adopted  the  precise 
Senate  language,  since  Senate  language 
calling  for  the  promtilgation  of  necessary 
policies  to  "facilitate  prompt  economic 
recovery,"  obviously  encompasses  the 
House  language  to  "promptly  and  stead- 
ily reduce  unemployment." 

The  final  directive  of  the  House- 
passed  resolution  provided  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  submit  a  report 
every  3  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  passage  to  tlie  Hou.se  and  Senate 
Banking  Committees.  Language  in  the 
Senate-passed  resolution  provided  that 
the  Board  of  Governors  on  a  scminannual 
basis  would  appear  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Banking  Committees  to  present 
their  plans  with  respect  to  "the  range 
of  growth  or  diminution  of  monetary 
and  credit  aggregates  in  tlie  upcoming 
12  months."  This  means  that  for  the 
first  time,  tlie  Congress  will  now  receive 
specific  Information  related  to  a  definite 
numerical  range — information  we  have 
not  received  in  the  past. 

The  conference-reported  resolution  is 
in  full  accord  with  the  language  as  con- 
tained In  the  House-passed  resolution. 
The  conference-reported  resolution,  as 
further  described  In  the  statement  of 
managers,  provides  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  will  initially  appear  before 
the  House  and  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tees soon  after  April  1,  1975  and  July  1, 
1975,  to  Inform  these  committees  end  the 
Congress  as  to  the  actions  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  taken  during  the  first  half 
of  1975,  both  as  regards  changes  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee portfolio  and  monetary  aggregates  in 
order  to  meet  the  directives  contained  in 
tlie  resolution. 

Subsequent  to  tlie.se  initial  meeting 
dates,  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Banking  Committees  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. on  a  semi- 
annual basis.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
Hou.-e  and  Senate  Banking  Committees 
will  coordinate  their  activities  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will 
alternate  Its  appearance  before  these 
committees  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Tills  Is  landmark  legislation.  We  arc, 

In  tills  resolution,  establishing  policies 

for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  follow. 

We  are  requesting  that  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  lower  long-term  interest  rates.  \Vc 
arc  not  directing  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
use  one  particular  policy  or  another  in 
acliieving  this  goal.  They  can,  of  course, 
pursue  policies  of  reasonable  monetary 
expansion  to  achieve  this  goal,  they  can 
hIso  direct  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  to  purchase  long-term 
securities  such  as  securities  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  credit  agencies,  including  tlie 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  and 
I  lie  Federal  Land  Banks,  et  cetera. 

During  the  entire  legislative  debate 
and  pa.ssage  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 133,  a  great  deal  of  uninformed 
information  was  presented  concerning 
the  difference  between  a  concurrent  res- 
olution and  a  bill  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  While  such  discussions  and 
debate  may  delight  parliamentary  stu- 
dent~s.  let  there  be  no  question  concern- 
ing the  import  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  133. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  i.-,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Congress.  It  is  responsive  to 
the  Congress  and  not  to  the  President. 
While  Federal  Reserve  Board  chairmen 
have  indicated  that  the  Board  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Executive,  never  have 
they  indicated  they  are  indejiendent  of 
the  Congress — their  creator. 

It  would  thus  be  superfluous  for  the 
Congress  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire a  Presidential  signature.  Since  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
gress and  responsive  thereto,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  concurrent  resolution  in  this 
instance  is  the  proper  vehicle  for  the 
Congress  to  issue  its  policy  directive  to 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  cooperate  with  the  Congress, 
which  is  expressing  itself  through  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  133,  Equally,  the 
Congress  want  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed. 
The  public  urgently  needs  a  sympathetic 
approach  by  both  parties. 

Indeed,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  cur- 
rently expanding  the  money  supply,  in 
the  spirit  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 133,  and  bringing  about  a  modest 
decline  in  long-term  interest  rates. 

The  need  for  stepping  up  money 
growth  above  the  1.2  percent  growth  rate 
prevailing  between  July  1974  and  Janu- 
ary 1975  was  made  clear  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  during  the  Febniai-y  4  to  6  Do- 
mestic Monetary  Policy  Subcommittee's 
hearings,  and  the  February  19  full  Bank- 
ing Committee  hearing  with  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Arthm-  Burns. 

During  the  month  Febi-uary  12  to 
March  12,  1975,  for  which  figures  have 
just  become  available,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve expanded  the  money  supply — M, — 
by  16.5  percent  at  an  annual  rate,  up 
from  the  14  percent  Februarj'  5  to  March 
5  growth  rate  reported  to  the  House  on 
March  14,  and  significantly  above  the  0.3 
percent  growth  rate  existing  between  No- 
vember 1974  and  February  1975. — M. — 
the  broader  money  supply  measure,  in- 
cluding Ml  plus  time  deposits  at  com- 
mercial banks — rose  12.9  percent,  com- 
pared with  5.3  percent  between  Novem- 
ber 1974  and  February  1975.  This  is 
excellent  progress. 


Of  cour.-e.  as  I  .s.iid  in  my  fir-t  report  on 
March  14,  1G.5  percent  or  even  14  percent 
is  much  too  expansive  a  growtli  rate  for 
tlie  long  term.  But  the  Fed  must  continue 
to  recoup  for  its  earlier  exces.sive  ti'jht- 

I  Mil  coni'.'iiad  ih.it  recent  Federal 
Reserve  aciions  reducing  bank  re^ervcs 
n.ay  iiresnge  anoihcr  period  of  excessive- 
ly tight  money.  Between  the  end  ol  Jan- 
uary 1975.  and  the  week  ending  March 
19.  total  bank  reserves  fell  by  moi'e  tlian 
8  percent,  from  S37.4  billion  to  S34.5  bil- 
lion. Aliliough  required  reserves  a].-,o 
fell— from  $37.2  billion  to  S34.5  billion— 
largely  becau.'^e  tlie  Fed  reduced  rescr\e 
requirements  during  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 13-20.  excels  reserves  a\ailable  lo 
expand  bank  credit  fell  from  $206  mil- 
lion to  a  mere  S30  million.  Even  more 
dramatic  is  the  fall  in  excess  reserves 
just  in  the  i)ast  2  weeks,  from  $451  mil- 
lion for  the  week  ending  March  5  to  S30 
nij'llion  for  tlie  week  ending  March  19. 

This  $30  million  in  excess  reser\'es  Is 
liardly  sufficiert  to  support  continued 
money  growth.  L^nie.ss  the  Fed  takes 
.'^teps  to  repleni.sh  bank  reserves,  the 
progress  made  in  expanding  the  money 
supply  during  the  past  month  could  come 
to  a  halt. 

In  addition  to  creating  adequate  new- 
money,  the  Federal  Reserve  can  du-ectly 
reduce  long-term  interest  by  purchasing 
long-term  securities.  The  Fed,  however, 
has  not  pursued  tliis  course  with  suffi- 
cient vigor.  Of  the  Feds  current — March 
12,  1975— $81.3  billion  portfolio,  over  82.7 
percent  is  in  securities  maturing  in  less 
than  5  years,  while  less  than  3.7  percent 
are  in  .securities  maturing  in  over  10 
years.  This  composition  of  the  Fed"s  port- 
folio is  badly  di,-lorted  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 

As  I  reported  on  March  14,  the  Fed 
modestly  imiircved  the  composition  of  its 
portfolio  between  Februarj-  5  and  March 
5  by  selling  $1,258  billion  short-terms 
and  buying  $243  million  long-terms.  Dur- 
ing the  week  March  5  to  March  12,  the 
Fed  made  a  further  improvement  by  sell- 
ing another  $2,676  bilhon  short-terms, 
even  though  it  did  not  increase  its  long- 
term  holdings. 

While  the  recent  expansion  in  the 
money  supply  has  had  Its  most  signifi- 
cant effect  on  short-term  interest  rates, 
reducing  the  90-day  Treasiu-y  bill  rate  to 
5.4  percent  from  last  August's  8,7  per- 
cent, we  are  also  experiencing  what  cotild 
be  the  welcome  beginning  of  a  steady 
fall  in  long-term  interest  rates — the  goal 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  133. 
During  February,  the  first  month  follow- 
ing introduction  of  H.R.  212.  predecessor 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  133,  the 
yield  on  FH.A-guaranteed  new  home 
mortgages  fell  from  January's  9.51  per- 
cent to  8.99  percent.  The  decline  has  con- 
tinued to  8.84  percent  for  March.  For 
conventional  mortgages,  tlie  average  in- 
terest rate  declined  22  points  from  Jan- 
uary's peak  of  9.33  percent  to  9.11  per- 
cent for  February.  This  was  the  steepe.-t 
decline  since  early  1971,  according  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  latest  Federal  Reserve  money  sup- 
ply tables  follow: 
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T:U'  i,eiuli':ru".i  fto.ni 

Jl  >:i:,SON  '      1-     I'f'l  ou- 


Tb.c  SPE.AKFR 
Penn.s.'. iv.uiM  >  M 
nizcd. 

Mr  JOHNSON  oi  Pt-nn.-;.  i>at,ia  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ani  rtrniiicifd  of  u  priiu-iplc 
In  the  law  of  ecuntv  that  eciJity  will  not 
entertain  a  niotioi!  whuAx  woukl  accoin- 
pli.-sh  a  vain  thintr 

That  i.s  what  v,  e  a"e  dnw.c  \vn\-  It  i,<! 
Ju^t   an   e.xerci,-^e    :n    futility. 

A.s  for  It-i  beir,^;  landmark  leyi-lation. 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  it  i.s  an  inter- 
meddling by  thi-  Congie->  nito  the  ai- 
fairs  of  our  independent  Federal  Re,-crve 
S.vstem,  winch  I  think  i.s  a  ven,-  serious 
move  and  al,-o  wt\  ti'.e  Congres.^,  are  step- 
ping in  and  try;;  ;;  to  nni  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board 

I  notice  in  the  lar.uu.i-e  adopted  en 
the  part  of  the  Senate  it  .says: 

Whereas  Congress  established  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  n<  Its  acent.  and  delegated  to 
It.s  agent  the  day-to-day  respcasibiUty  U<t 
nianai;!:i^'  tlie  niiniey  supply; 

Under  the  l.i'.v  of  principal  and  aeer.t. 
the  principal  r^  rr-poiwible  for  tlie  ac- 
tions of  his  agcin.  The  Federal  Reserve. 
are  not  our  agent,  they  are  merely  a 
creature  of  Coiigre>,-  If  they  have  mis- 
managed the  money  .supply  and  caused 
this  rece.->.--ion,  as  the  pro(;onents  of  thi- 
legKslation  would  have  u.--  believe,  then 
we  a.s  the  principal  are  re«;ponsible  for 
the  actions  of  our  agent  I  really  do  net 
think  we  .--hDUld  go  that  lar  and  sav  that 
the  Federal  Re-erve  in  evcythmg  they 
do  is  an  agent  ',;  th.e  Coiu-rc-s  of  the 
United  State.-, 


While  v.e  are  not  going  tp  tij^ht  tlu- 
re olut'.on.  -OP  consider  it  ;i  M-vy  useless 
Vain  thing  which  wc  are  dnum  It  is  too 
bad  the  Congrcs-.  of  tlu'  United  States  i- 
0(-cup\ing  its  time  on  .Niuh  in  my  ojiin- 
ion,  a   useless  endeavor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mi'  Spc.iker 
will   the   genilem.in  yield:' 

Mr  JOHNSON  oi  Pennsvh  .uha  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr, 
B■■o\^  •;  ■    such  tune  as  Ik  m.iy  consume 

Mr.  BROWN  ol  Michiuan,  Mr,  Si)eak- 
<  r,  f  thank  the  '-ieiuleman  from  Penn--\1- 
\.tnia  for  \  icldmg, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislatne  product  ve 
are  ac  tin-  upon  today  in  this  conference 
repot  t  1--  significantly  differeir  from  the 
uuual  proposal  that  was  i  oniL-mpiatec! 
by  the  committee.  Wh.it  we  liave  before 
u.s  today  is  a  .sense  of  tiic  Coimres-,  re-o- 
lution  altemptiiv;  to  focus  attention  on 
the  Federal  Reser\e  Board  and  its  a(  - 
tions  with  respect  to  monetary  poln  y,  I 
think  tins  i-  done  pnmarilv  to  divert  i la- 
attention  of  our  (on.-titut-nt>  ami  lie 
public  generally  from  the  definite;',  ir.- 
adequate  fiscal  policy  job  we  have  doia 
here  ni  the  Congress. 

It  also  is  obvious  that  thi.--  conierenc  c 
report,  in  being  only  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution,  pretends  to  do  some- 
thing but  really  does  nothiif.,;;  wliereas 
the  ori'inal  proposal  required  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  e\i)and  the  mone>- 
.suijplv  at  a  certain  rate  and  other  ,spe- 
cific  ihiie^s  and  i!  uould  lui\e  had  tlie 
force  of  lav,-.  The  V(  iv  lact  that  we  ha\c 
ended  up  with  a  weak  and  general  sense 


'.a  the  C"onure-s  i-esolution  prove,-  that 
till'  Coia.ic.-s  cannot,  like  a  committee 
and  a-,  a  body,  agree  upon  and  si)eciii- 
call.i    deal  with  monetary  ijoliey. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port and  agree  with  those  who  feel  we 
ouuht  to  do  I  better  over.sight  job  on  the 
F'edcral  Re,-ei\e  Bank's  activities  with 
respect  to  monetary  policy,  but  anyone 
who  refers  to  this  legislation  as  land- 
maik  legislation  or  as  tremendously  Im- 
portant leuislation  or  c\'en  especially 
good  Ickii.slation  is  '^rossl,!,  cxagLieratiiiL: 
Its  effect. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  vield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Fffnzel'. 

Mr,  FRENZEL  Mr,  Speaker,  this  con- 
lereiue  report  on  House  Concurrent 
Re,-oIution  I'i'i  does  indeed  preserve  a'l 
of  tile  usele.ssness  of  the  original  House 
pD-uajii,  H:tppiU-.  the  resolution  does 
nii^hint;.  It  is  ,still  fnvolou.s,  and  still 
i  i.itliless. 

It  does.  !i(r,\e\er.  rt.pre.-cnt  a  bad  iirn;- 
I  :iile,  Throuuh  it.  llie  Congres.-  is  a,i- 
tempting  to  sliilt  the  blame  to  another 
iiistitunon  The  Federal  Reserve,  for  the 
iiieutable  interest  rate  increases  which 
V  111  lolloA  C'ongre.-s  wild  '■antireccs- 
-sion  ■  spending.  Our  deficit  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  next  will  be  SI 30  billion.  No 
agency  in  the  world  can  hold  down  In- 
terest rates  win'e  Contrre-s  overspend- 
at  ihat  rate, 

.\h',  REUSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  '.  e  iai\e  r.'> 
turilicr  requests  lor  time, 

'liie  SPEAKER.  Without  obieciion.  th.c 
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previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  con- 
Icrence  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
£;:caker  announced  that  tlie  i''yes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  ROU3SELOT.  Mr.  SncaV.er,  I  ob- 
jcci  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
qiiorura   i.s   not   present   and   mal:e 


point   of    cr!.k-r   that    a   cuiiruni   is 
irrcsent. 

Tiie  SPEAKER,   E: 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  al  A.: 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  wa;  taken  ly 
vice,  and  there  wee — yea 
not  voting  51,  as  follows: 

[RjII   No,  88! 


ici:;;y 


t!c 


the 
not 


qi;o,>-u'n 


'.iU    n. 

ironic 
,!-,  nay; 


de- 
46, 


,^bdnor 

Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anibro 

Atidrews,  N  C. 
Andrews. 
N,  Di'.k. 
Annur.ilo 
A-U!ey 
AuColn 
Eadillo 
Bnfalls 
Bald  us 
Earreti, 
Uaucim 
Bedell 
Eentiett 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Ble.slcr 
Bingham 
Blauchartl 
B'.ouln 
Boliinr; 
Bonlier 
Bowen 
Braderna.s 
Breaux 
Ercrklnr'.c!  -i- 
Brlnkley 
l',-oul!eii<l 
Bri-on-illeUl 
E:-<T.-vn,  Mir>i 
r    ),•,  n,  Oh.u 
Ijio-,  hl'.l 
Cahannn 
E  .ri-er.cr 
E  irke.  I-'.a, 
E'lrko.  Ma,--'', 
E-.;r;ison.  Mo. 
E.irton.  John 


YEAS— o:;5 

Dovnoy 

Downuuj 

Drman 

Duntau,  Ore  ;. 

D-uncau.Tean 

r.AT'.y 

EckhardL 

E(!i;ar 

Edwards,  .'.ia. 


Hmv.'titp 

Hyde 
Ja-jcbs 
.,'uriiuni 
jL^r.relte 
.Tohni-on,  C 
.Tohrson.  r 
Jono,^.  Ala. 
.Jones,  N.C 


rewards.  Call.'.  Jones.  Okla, 


laajcrs 

Knicry 

Enplish 

Esrh 

r,.,hleinaii 

K-.  ans,  Colo. 

E-.ans,  lud. 

Fa'^ceU 

I-ish 

Fisher 

EUhU,n 

VI  oocl 

F'orlo 

Flowers 

lord,  M:  h 

rord.  Tcuu, 

Fcrsythe 

rounlciin 

l-'riiser 

I'-.ii;on 

Eiiriiia 

Gaydos 

C-.-.wr.'.a 

c;:bbun3 

r.Un-iaii 

C.mii 

CloUlnatcr' 

Clua.'alez 

Coodlinp; 

C.radison 

C,-rnfs!cy 

(irecu 

Cude 


B  .r!.on.  rinil-.p  Cluycr 


E-.ron 

Cirr.ey 

Ciirr 

Carter 

Capcy 

Chishnirn 

r:i>ni.y 

ca.-.- 

Clf, -.eland 

Cchri-.n 

Cohen 

Collin:;,  r.' 

Con;o 

Corn-,  .n 

Cornell 

Co-ter 

D'.-\niou:i 
D miel.  D..n 
DiUi'.el,  Robert 

VV,.  Jr. 
D  .nUls. 

Donnn!,-k  V. 
n.ailelscn 
D.r.-ls 
nr:fa;ev 
Derrlrk 
Devlne 
Dicklrisoii 
Dlirpt 
Dintrell 
Dodd 


Ha'4edo:n 
Ilp'cy 
Hall 

Unniilton 
liianmer-- 
Kchmldl 
Kanley 
tl.'innaror:; 
Hansen 
Hark  in 
Harrni-jtOii 
Harris 
lE^rshu 
Ha,5-iinrs 
Haves,  Ind. 
Hi^bert 

Hechler.  W,  Va 
He.-klcr,  Ma,-s. 
Hefner 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hiilis 
Hlnshnw 
Holland 
Ho't 

Holti'nir'n 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
HMK'hes 


Jordan 

Karlh 

Kasicn 

K.istenD!!  :rr 

Ka.'en 

Kei:y 

Kcrip 

Kevs 

Koch 

Krcbs 

Lal-'alca 

Lasomnri-ino 

Latta    ' 

Ec'i-ctt! 

Eehniaii 

I,ent 

Einc! 

I  lo\<!.  CUif, 

Lloyd,  Tcnjj, 

1,0  It, 

I.'.iiaii 

MrDada 

McFa'.l 

MeKU!  h 

McKay 

MiKmncv 

Madden 

Matli-:aU 

Ma/aire 

J.Iahon 

Mann 

!M.\thls 

Matsunrrra 

.Ma7/oU 

.Meeds 

-Melcher 

^Te;calfc 

Meyner 

Me.'vinsky 

Mikva 

M.ilcr.  Calir. 

.Miller.  Ohio 

Mmeta 

Mmi-li 

M.nk 

Miicheil. 

MitcheU, 

Moaklcy 

MolTcU 

Mollohan 

Montsomcry 

Moore 

Moorhcnd, 

Calif, 
Moorhcad,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Muriha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nat  Cher 
Neal 
Ned?  I 


.  Md, 
,  N,V. 


Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

ONeill 

Ottineer 

Putman 

Fiitien 

Patterson. 

Pattison 

PeppeF 

Perkins 

Pirl-vle 

Pike 

Prcssler 

i'lejer 

Frice 

Pntchard 

Qaie 

Qaillen 

Kandall 

naiu;e; 

Pees 

IvC'jaila 

K-J'.ios 

liichnicr.d 

Kicr;le 

Rinaldo 

Hi^enhoov 

Roberts 

Rcdino 

Hoe 

llo.erij 

Roncalio 

tloone/ 


A'cher 
Armstrong; 
Bauman 
neard,  Tenn. 
Burleson,  Te  : 
Butler 
Clawson.  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conataiu 
Crane 
Derwinskl 
da  Font 
Fenwick 
1  -ndley 
Fivnt 
1  11  ni-:el 


Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 

Si  Germain 
.yantinl 
S.irasin 
Sarbanes 
Calirschener 
N,y.     J^chroedcr 
Sharp 
Shrivcr 
IS  ikes 
Simon 
s:-sk 
-S  ai-k 

.Smith,  Iowa 
.-jmilh.  Neb:-. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
.':  pe'.lman 
^"  pence 
t^ta,;rgers 
la.-'iion. 

J.  Wiinam 
.Stanton, 

James  V. 
K'eed 
S '.  okes 
Stratton 
Siudds 
.Svmintton 
T,-ylor,  Mo, 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Ttasue 

NAYS— IC 

,'Iaichaison 

Jeircrds 

Johriscn,  Co.o, 

I--Ctchuri\ 

Kindness 

Kruecer 

lon^;,  Md. 

McClory 

McCoUisler 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Martin 

Milford 

Passman 

Poa^e 

Rhodes 


Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsoncas 

Eniman 

Van  Deerlm 

Yander  Jaj'-^ 

Vander  Veen 

Vaiuk 

Vigorilo 

Walsh 

\\'amp'pr 

V.'axman 

\Vca\er 

VVha'  en 

White 

Whitt.en 

V.'i;:r,»ns 

V/!!;;on.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calir. 
Wiisor.. 

Charlc-,  T. 
Wmn 
Wirih 
woiir 
Wrifht 
V.'ydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 

^'oun^,  .A!r-j:3 
Youn-,;,  E  i.i. 
Yo-ar.',i,  Ti,-;. 
Z.ihlorkl 

Zcrereili 


Rob  n?on 

fc^aitorfield 

Schneebtii 

bchnlze 

Eebelius 

.Shusier 

.sieeli-i-ian 

K-iC;^er.  .».:,' 

.'-laM'.icr,  \V.  , 

S-jUivan 

Svmnis 

Talcoit 

Wa-^onner 

Whitthur.'-.l 


NOT  VOTING— 51 


.\r.(;erjo".;, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 
.\-hbrcok, 
A-oni 
Eeard,  E,r, 
El-11 

Ecr'.rland 
Bo-'-rs 
Boland 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ca 
Burke.  Cal 
Ccderbers 
Chappell 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Conlan 


in. 


Conyers 
de  la  Gar.^a 
Dellums 
Dent 

Erlenborn 

Kyins,  Tenn, 

Foley 

Frey 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Keinz 

Highlowcr 

J.-hord 

Jones,  Tenn, 

I.andruin 

Leyitas 

Loni?,  La. 

McCloskey 


?,Tr-Cor:r.r   /. 

MacdonaM 

Mithel 

Mills 

Mosher 

Peyser 

Railsback 

Runnel  i 

Ruppe 

Scibcriin-- 

SliiiJlPv 

fclkubitz 

.Stark 

Stephens 

iituekey 

Udall 

Y'oun-;,  Ga. 


So  the  conference  report  was  ai,r 
to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   lollov. 
pairs: 

Mr.   Hay.s  or  Oliio  v.-ith   J.Ir.   Ar.dcr.sor 
crnfornia. 

Mr.  Dent  -with  'Ir.  de  la  Garza. 

Mrs.  Bopgs  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  w-ith  Mr.  Aiaii,-: 
if  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clatisin 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  v.it'i 
.Michel. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Leviti 

Mr.  Bergland  -with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Selberllng  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Mcsher. 


ir. 


Rh'do 


;,Tr.  Stephen-,  wi'-l-i  Mr,  Peyser. 

Mr.  Hightower  wl^h  Mr.  Heinz. 

M-.-.  Foley  with  Mr.  Bell, 

Mr,  Laiidrum  w-lth  Mr,  A«;hbrook. 

Mr,  BrooKS  with  Mr  Cederberg, 

Mr,  Dellums  with  Mr,  .A  jiln, 

Mr.  McCorrnack  v.-;-,h  Mr,  E.ard 
I^aiid, 

r,:r.  Y'oung  cl"  Oeorijla  wl'.h  Mr.  Brcvn  i,l 
C.ilifornia. 

Mr.  Loni;  of  Lr, .;!  ;lana  with  ^!^.  Ichcrd. 

The  re.sult  of  th':'  vote  'vas  announced 
a^   above   recorded. 

A  moli3n  to  rccon  ider  vcas  laid  on  tlie 
t.  bic. 


Gr:M  RAL  LEAVE 

:.T.-.  REUSS.  Mr.  S::cakcr,  Iai;  u-^a:,;- 
niov,s  con,'ent  th.at  all  Members  may  ha^'c 
r-  legi.slative  days  i:i  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  in  connection  v. Ith 
tiio  conference  report  ju^t  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  ta 
tlie  rcQuc-si  cf  th.e  gcnilcrnan  from  \Vi-,- 
consin? 

Thcij  v.a,':,  r.o  .-,b.iccti:;n. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATIO:-: 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ha.i 
come  to  my  attention  that  on  the  pre- 
ceding roll  call  vglC  'Tso.  S3i  on  II.  Con. 
lies.  1?.3.  Conference  Report  to  lower  in- 
terc-l  rates,  I  was  not  recorded  as  voi- 
inf;.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  th.at  I  v.cs 
in  the  House  Chamber  and  did  vote  In 
lavor  oi'  the  Conference  Com.mittce  Rc- 
Ecrt.  although  the  electronic  voting  d. - 
\;ce  failed  i.i  record  my  vote,  I  have  c.\- 
in.ined  the  votiii'J:  activity  analysis 
coaiputer  piin'.out  for  today  (March  2-11 
and  it  reveals  that  I  did.  In  f.ict  insert 
my  votin?  card  in  the  electronic  votinr; 


c'.cvice.     altiiou  h 


n 


vote     was     nut 


recorded. 

Therefore,  I  ak  tinanimcus  consent 
I  hat  this  statement  be  set  forth  Immedi- 
ately follov.in,:;  thic  roll  call  vote  in  cjues- 
tion  in  order  lluit  liie  record  iraiy  be  .'c: 
sUaii,iiit. 


ESIGNATION  AS  MEr.TBER  OP 
COMMITTEE     OX     SCIENCE 
TECHNOLOGY 


TH^ 
AN]  J 


Tiie  SPEAKER  laid  before  llie  Hon,-? 
;lio  following  resi.'.-nation  as  a  member 
of  the  Conimiitcc  on  Science  and  Tech- 
noloL'.v: 

^V,1SJII^:^TON,  D.C., 

.1/arc?i  21,  1975. 
Hon.  C,\Rt.  ALcrRT. 
Speaker  of  tlie  Ho::  r. 
Wa^?!  iiigton,  DC. 

Dr,\n  Mr.,  Spr,\K'r, ;  Wrh  r-,y  appointment 
to  Hie  Hoirse  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means. 
I  hereby  resign  my  assignment  to  the  Corr.- 
r.iittee  on  Science  and  Technolctzy. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  as  well  '.-.- 
a  privileite  to  serve  uitder  the  leader.-^hlp  rf 
tlie  distinguished  Chairman,  the  Honor.iba- 
Oilii  E.  Teagtie.  Uiidcr  ills  leadership.  11.'^ 
Committee  has  been  rcpoiisible  for  numer- 
otis  contribution,?  lit  the  f.eld,s  of  Selene 
aitd  technology,  and  I  an-i  proud  to  have 
served  along.■^ide  him,  I  have  valtied  his  ad- 
vice and  cour.sel  and  am  Indebted  to  him  for 
Ills  assistance  and  guidance.  We  In  Congress, 
and  the  people  of  Texas,  are  Indeed  fortti- 
nate  to  have  a  man  of  his  dedication  and 
capability  working  in  our  behalf. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  having  had  tlte 
opporttjnlty    to    serve    on    the    Science    ar.d 
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Tcchiioloi-y  Conmilttec  Hnd  loo't:  forAftrcl  to 
:«y  new  responsibility  on  the  House  Com- 
liu':  :ep  on  Way?  and  Means, 
Siuccrely. 

V.'ILMAM  M.  KEKHUM, 

Member  of  Congres--. 

The    SPEAKER     Without    objection, 
tiie  resignaiiun  will  be  atcfpted. 
There  \va<  no  obiection. 


PROVIDI.VO  FOF{  CONSIDFRATION 
OF  HR  4:'22.  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT  AND  CHH  D  NUTRI- 
TION ACT  OF  19Ht5  A.MFNDMENTS 
OF  1975 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  SiH.iker.  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  RuIe.^,  I  call  ut) 
Hou.^e  Resolution  352  and  ai.k  lor  its 
immediate  con.sideratioii. 

The  Clerk  read  the  lesolution  a"= 
follow.-;: 

H.  Ris.  352 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoplion  of  ihi-> 
rtvoUition  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  section 
401  of  Public  Law  93-344  to  the  contr.iry 
iiotwlthstandiiit;,  that  the  Hott.se  resolve  it- 
self into  the  Connnittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  .Stiile  of  the  Union  for  the  consulera- 
tlon  ot  the  bill  iH.R.  4222)  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Acts  In  order  to  extend  and  revi^,e  (he  specuU 
food  .scrvl.re  pro^-rani  lor  children  and  the 
school  brei»k:;i->t  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses rel.ited  to  .slrenRthenin^  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  proi.,'ranis.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  l)e  confined  to 
the  bill  and  .?hall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  rankini;  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  or.  Education  and 
I.ubor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  .shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  .imendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpa=ie  of  amendment  under  the  live-minute 
rule,  and  all  points  of  order  against  sections 
13  and  15  of  said  substitute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion 
of  stich  consideration,  the  Committee  shall 
rl,~e  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  ametidments  as  may  hrtve  been  adopted, 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  In  the  Hotise  on  any  amendment 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  W'hole  to 
the  bill  or  to  the  committee  iimendmenl  la 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
r|uesMon  shall  tie  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bi!l  and  amendments  tliereto  to  final 
p.issage  without  intervenlns:  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

potNr  OF  onorR 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  atjainst  the  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  3.52  on  two  grounds. 
The  first  ground  is  that  the  rule  it^self 
attempts  to  permit  a  waiver  of  section 
401  of  Public  Law  93-344.  tlie  Budget 
Control  Act. 

In  support  of  this  point  of  order,  I 
cite  the  artjument  by  the  Kentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Ander.son'  .  which  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNT.KEssios.AL  Record  on 
pase  7676  of  last  Thursdav.  which  I 
adopt  by  reference,  the  argument  being 
In  essence  that  a  procedural  resolution 
of  the  House  cannot  repeal,  amend,  or 
waive  a  .section  of  statutorv  law. 


Mr.  Speaker,  anticipating  the  Chair's 
ruling  on  my  first  point.  I  cite  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  on  last  Thuisd.ny  m  w'nicli 
the  Chair  said  in  part: 

■•'  •  •  scctitiii  401"  and  tlie  provisions 
thereof  "were  enacted  as  an  exercise  of  the 
rulemaking  power  of  the  Hou..c.  to  be  con- 
.sldered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Hou.so. 
with  fviU  recottniilon  of  the  coiisutuilonul 
right  of  each  House  to  change  such  rules 
at  any  time  to  the  same  e.\tent  as  in  the 
C.I  .e  oi   any  other  rule  of  the  House.' 

Tills  leads  me  to  state  my  second 
point  of  order  against  the  repoi  t.  House 
Report  94-107.  accompanying  House 
Resolution  352.  on  the  grounds  that  this 
report  violates  rule  XI  of  clause  4idi, 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Hon.se  whit  h  in  es- 
sence reqtiires  that  at  iiny  time  a  rule  of 
the  House  is  amended  or  changed,  there 
shall  be  printed  in  the  text  of  the  report 
a  comparative  print  siiowing  such 
changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  support  of  this  second 
point.  I  have  re.scarched  tli^  records  of 
tlie  House,  to  the  best  extent  one  Mem- 
ber can.  I  realize  that  rule  XI  4idi  i.s  a 
new  provision,  but  it  has  a  comparative 
predecessor  in  the  Ramseycr  Rule.  I 
have  found,  in  looking  up  the  Ramseycr 
Rule,  that  there  is  no  comixirable  cast- 
in  wliich  the  Chair  has  ever  ruled  that  a 
waiver  by  a  simple  resolution  making 
in  order  a  rule  has  extended  to  the  right 
to  change  tlie  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  without  at  leist  attempting  to 
comply  witli  the  Ramseyer  Rule.  The 
only  clo-e  case  that  I  found  was  u  case  on 
January  9.  1930.  in  which  tlie  Chair 
(Speaker  Longwoitli  of  Ohio  I  ruled  that 
the  Ramseycr  Rule  did  not  apply  to  an 
appropriations  statute  being  enacted  by 
the  Congress  which  permitted  a  tempo- 
rary waiver  of  another  statute,  but  this 
did  not  apply  to  a  simple  rule. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  both  of 
the.se  points,  I  suggest  tluit  the  consid- 
eration of  this  resolution  and  it,s  rejiort 
is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Bollin-c,  >  ciesire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BOLLING  I  do,  Mr.  Siieaker,  very 
briefly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  cite  the  case  cited 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Bavmani,  the  ar'juments  which  I  hap- 
pen to  have  made  on  that  day.  and  the 
various  rulings  of  the  Chair  m  support 
of  the  position  that  the  rule  is  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chnir  is  rcniy  to 
rule  if  the  gentlemen  do  tioi  de-ire  to  be 
heard  further. 

For  the  reasons  stated  by  the  Chair 
la==t  week  on  the  point  of  order  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  iMr. 
B.u'MAM  and  on  the  jmint  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  c.Mr.  ANDF.nsoN'. 
the  Chair  finds  no  reason  to  rever.-e  the 
rulmc:  he  made  last  week  and  tiicictore 
oterrules  the  point  of  order. 

T»ARI  lAMI  NT.SRV  INQVtRV 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inouiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inrniiry. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Is  it  the  Chair's  position 
that  henceforth,  rule  XI,  clause  4'd' 
does  not  apply  at  all  in  any  instance 
where  a  v, aiver  of  a  permaticnt  rule  of 
the  House,  or  a  statute  wliich  has  tiie 


status  of  a  permanent  ruli-  of  the  House 
is  involved;  th:'t  in  anv  of  those  In- 
.stances  there  is  no  need  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  inform  the  House  uf  its 
impending  action? 

The  .SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  .siatc 
that,  firstly.  Uic  rule  it  adoi)ted  is  a  tem- 
porary waiver,  and  tlie  Chair  has  pre- 
viously stated  his  position  with  respect 
to  tcmijorary  waivers  in  the  casu  of 
that  portion  of  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment wliich  cites  the  Ramseyer  rule 
That  is  only  applicable  with  respect  to 
amendments  or  repeals  of  laws  or  rules 
It  is  not  iipi)licablc  simply  to  a  waiver  of 
a    rule. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  gtnlloin;,:i  from  Missouri  is  rec- 
(v;ni?ed. 

Mr.  BOLIINCl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  moved 
tiie  re.  olution  before  the  House  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  support  It 
today.  However,  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  this  is  a  different  circum- 
stances in  terms  of  the  substantive  sit- 
uation, not  the  procedural  situation,  than 
the   one    that   existed   last   week. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  trouble  to 
describe  this  rule.  I  want  to  describe  the 
underlying  situation.  The  situation  that 
cxi.stod  01!  the  housing  bill  out  of  the 
Commmee  on  Bunking  and  Currency  was 
that  there  was  a  temporary  vulnerabil- 
ity to  the  provisions  of  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  bv  reason  ol 
the  fa(  t  that  the  perfection  of  the  hous- 
ing bill  it.seli  depended,  in  that  respect, 
on  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  which 
the  committee  had  adopted  and  which 
wa.s  printed  in  the  bill  thai  came  to  the 
iloor.  It  was  a  committee  amendment 
th.at  it  had  adopted.  It  was  clearly  the 
intent  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  not  ju.st  the  chairman,  but  the 
c'limmutee  on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
to  Ileal  that  wound.  In  other  words,  their 
intent  was  to  go  through  the  appropria- 
tions process  rather  than  continue 
through  a  back-door  method  to  get  the 
timds. 

The  situation  that  e\ist,s  today  is  dif- 
ferent. There  is  no  such  committee 
amendment  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee.  There  is  no  apparent  Intent 
on  tlie  part  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  majority  of  the  committee 
to  heal  what  I  have  described  as  a  wound 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Budget  Att, 

I  want  to  be  fair  with  the  House.  1 
want  it  made  very  clear  that  there  is 
tliat  difference. 

I  support  the  rule  only  because  I  do 
not  think  that  in  a  rule  we  should  turn 
down  a  program  ol  this  importance  on  a 
techiiicahty. 

It  is  a  very  real  and  important  tech- 
nicality, but  mv  viewpoint  of  this  situa- 
tion is  far  ditfereiit  than  it  was  in  the 
situation  that  existed  late  last  week. 

I  think  procedurally  the  situation  is 
on  all  fours.  I  think  substantively  it  i;' 
important  to  ijoint  out  that  there  is  a 
ditfcience.  Beyond  that,  my  attitude  to- 
V. aid  the  fundamental  bill  is  different, 
as  one  Member.  I  am  not  as  convinced 
(It  its  v\isdom. 

So  I  intend  to  support  this  rule  in  every 
\\.iy  that  I  can.  and  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers should  vote  lor  the  rule,  but  I  make 
it  very  clear  that  the  process  has  been 
pursued  up  to  this  point  does  not  seem 
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to  me  satisfactory,  and  that  there  are 
some  amendments  to  the  committee  bill 
that  are  required  in  order  to  heal  what 
I  have  described  as  the  wound  to  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

I  propose  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  "Washington  (Mr. 
ADAMS  ^  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  5  minutes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  have  at  this  time  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  so  that  I  might  out- 
line the  procedure  which  will  be  followed 
by  the  Budget  Committee. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
explained,  these  rules  came  up  without 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  debate  this  mo- 
tion before  the  Rules  Committee.  I  blame 
no  one  for  this,  because  we  are  in  the 
process  of  Implementing  a  new  statute, 
which,  as  was  described  in  the  earlier 
colloquy,  puts  together  a  process  to  be 
used  for  closing  back-door  spending. 

The  Speaker  has  ruled,  as  the  statute 
(Public  Law  93-344)  provides  in  section 
401  that  it  shall  not  be  in  order  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  engage  in  new 
backdoor  spending — as  provided  In  the 
act — unless  this  provision  is  waived  by 
rule.  This  can  be  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  that  is  pro- 
posed in  this  case.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee Intends  to  implement  this  procedure 
In  the  following  fashion : 

First,  I  have  written  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  stated 
that  It  will  be  the  position  of  the  Budget 
Committee  that  it  wishes  to  be  heard  on 
any  proposed  waiver  of  the  rules  of  the 
Budget  Committee  Act  with  regard  to 
backdoor  spending.  Thus  the  Budget 
Committee  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  argue  the  matter  of  whether  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  should  be  grant- 
ed. It  is  not  the  general  intention  of  this 
Member,  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  to  expect  any  waiver  of  such 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  March  21, 
1975,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  setting  forth  this  position  be 
included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  'Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

The  letter  follows: 

March  21,  1975. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  on 
March  3,  1975,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
filed  a  report  with  the  House  ;H.  Rept.  No. 
94-25)  implementing  certain  new  budget 
procedures  contained  In  P.L.  93-344,  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

Two  of  the  important  new  procedures  Im- 
plemented (effective  March  3)  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  section  401(a),  which  prohibits 
floor  consideration  of  any  new  contract  or 
borrowing  authority  legislation  unless  it  con- 
tains a  provision  that  such  new  authority  Is 
to  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  or  In  such 
amounts  as  are  provldedi  In  appropriations 
acts:  and  (2)  section  401(b)(1),  which  pro- 
hibits floor  consideration  of  entitlement 
legislation  having  an  efTectlve  date  before  the 
start  of   the  next  fiscal  year. 


In  order  to  assure  eflfective  implementa- 
tion of  these  provisions,  I  would  ask  that  any 
request  to  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order  relating  to  sections  401(a) 
or  401(b)(1)  of  P.L.  93-344  be  called  im- 
mediately to  the  attention  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  In  such  cases,  the  Committee 
will  make  known  to  you  Its  views  on  the 
waiver  request  as  promptly  as  pos  i'o'.f . 
With    warmest   regards, 

Bbock  Adams. 

Chairman . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  also 
contacted  all  of  the  seated  committee 
chairmen  of  the  House  again  by  a  special 
letter  of  March  21,  1975,  and  have  indi- 
cated to  them  the  procedure  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  followed  if  back-door  spend- 
ing is  to  be  allowed,  indicating  the  alter- 
natives, and  indicating  that  if  a  commit- 
tee wishes  to  have  a  waiver  of  the  rule, 
that  we  are  available  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  them  before  the  matter  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Rules  Committee.  This  has 
just  been  done  with  the  other  two  bills 
that  were  involved  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee last  week.  In  those  bills  the  back- 
door spending  has  been  removed.  "We  now 
have  made  clear  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed so  that  when  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee members  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  any  chairman  looking  for 
a  waiver  of  this  rule  will  know  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  March  21, 
1975,  which  was  sent  to  each  chairman 
of  a  standing  committee,  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  letter  follows:) 

Identical  Letter  to  All  Chairmen  of 
Standing  Committees 

March  21,  1975. 
Hon.  Ray  Roberts, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaires, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  March  3,  1975,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  filed  a  report  with 
the  House  (H.  Rept.  No.  94-25)  Implementing 
certain  new  budget  procedures  contained  In 
P.L.  93-344,  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

Two  of  the  important  new  procedures  im- 
plemented (effective  March  3)  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  section  401(a),  which  prohibits 
floor  consideration  of  any  new  contract  or 
borrowing  authority  legislation  unless  it  con- 
tains a  provision  that  such  new  authority  is 
to  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriations 
acts;  and  (2)  section  401(b)(1),  which  pro- 
hibits floor  consideration  of  entitlement  leg- 
islation having  an  effective  date  before  the 
start  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  order  to  assure  effective  implementa- 
tion of  these  provisions,  I  have  asked  the 
Rules  Committee  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Budget  Committee  any  request  for  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  relating  to  sections 
401(a)  or  401(b)(1)  of  P.L.  93-344.  In  such 
cases,  the  Budget  Committee  plans  to  inform 
the  Rules  Committee  of  its  views  on  the 
waiver  request  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Similarly,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Budget  Committee 
any  request  you  plan  to  make  for  such  a 
waiver.  I  assure  you  that  our  Committee  will 
do  everything  possible  to  work  out  with  you 
arty  problems  relating  to  these  new  provi- 
sions of  the  Budget  Act. 

I  have  asked  George  Gross,   the  Budget 


Committee's    General    Counsel,    to    contact 
your  staff  concerning  any  questions  you  may 
have  on  these  new  procedures. 
Willi  warmest  regards. 

Brock  Adams. 

Cliairman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  state 
that  the  reason  we  have  had  these  prob- 
lems is  that  the  implementing  report  of 
the  committee  was  only  filed  on  March  3, 
1975.  We  were  then  required  to  wait  for 
the  filing  of  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port which  was  filed  on  March  5,  1975. 
It  was  this  process  which  put  into  effect 
section  401  of  Public  Law  93-344.  If  we 
had  not  filed  this  report  the  back-door 
spending  closure  would  not  have  gone 
into  effect  until  next  year.  So  we  were 
implementing  this  provision  a  year  in  ad- 
vance, and  it  is  now  in  effect. 

I  want  to  state  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  is  presenting  this  bill 
and  I  have  discussed  this,  as  well  as  the 
leadership.  There  was  no  intent  on  his 
part  to  avoid  the  Budget  Committee  proc- 
e.ss.  There  was  no  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  at  this  point  to 
be  embroiled  in  this,  because  it  was  not 
fully  understood. 

I  hope  by  my  remarks  and  by  the 
letters  I  have  sent,  and  by  the  colloquy 
that  has  been  taking  place  on  the  floor 
during  this  rule,  that  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  if  any  committee  wishes  to 
engage  in  back-door  spending.  It  will  re- 
quire a  waiver  of  the  rule,  and  that  the 
Budget  Committee  will  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  argue  the  mat- 
ter. It  will  generally  be  the  position  of 
the  Budget  Committee  to  oppose  any 
new  back-door  spending. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  attempt  of  the  Chair- 
man to  explain  what  is  being  done.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  the  rules  of  the 
House  several  times.  Are  v:e  just  waiving 
the  rules  of  the  House,  or  Is  this  the 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act 
that  we  are  waiving  in  this  case? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  answer  that  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  who  was 
one  of  those  who  handled  the  original 
statute,  can  correct  me  if  my  statement 
is  incorrect  that  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et and  Impoundment  Control  Act  pro- 
vides for  a  system  of  rules  in  the  House 
and  a  system  of  rules  in  the  Senate  by 
providing  for  bills  or  resolutions  to  be 
"in  order"  and  therefore  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  entitled  to  waive  those  rules  by 
a  special  rule  which  is  voted  on  then  in 
the  House  itself.  This  is  the  general 
practice  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  if  we  did  not 
have  special  rules,  which  is  what  we 
adopt  every  day  when  we  take  up  a  bill, 
we  would  follow  the  calendaring  system 
of  the  House. 

We,  therefore,  change  the  law  and  the 
calendaring  system  by  every  special  rule 
that  is  granted  which,  in  my  opinion.  Is 
the  basis  of  the  Speaker's  ruling  that  it 
can  be  waived  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will   yield   further,   does   he   Interpret, 
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that,  a  provision  of  the  Budget  Iinpounc;- 

mcnt  Act.  a  very  special  provision,  that 

ullows  waivin^^'  tliat  act  itself  in  a  situa- 

ti'.nof  this  kind? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Tliis  act  provides  for  a 
nJe  01  the  House,  thi.s  particular  pro- 
vi.sion.  I  did  not  draft  that  statute.  I 
might  have  drafted  it  in  a  different  way. 
but  it  provides  for  a  Rule  of  the  House 
which  the  House  can  change  or  waive.  I 
v.ould  :..sk  the  gentleman  from  Mj.«.>oUii, 
one  of  those  who  handled  thi.s  bill  on 
the  floor,  if  the  interpretation  of  the 
bfiitleman  from  Washmgton  is  correct. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  ^Tr.  Speaker,  vilt  the 
i.eiitktnan  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  ontlcman 
from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  In  effect,  in  tl.at  par- 
ticular provision  it  is  made  explicitly  a 
function  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Hou.^e  to  make  its  own  rules,  and  the 
rea.so:iing.  following  the  debate  on  an- 
other bill,  is  that  that  power  to  inrike 
one's  rules  is  constitutionally  in  the 
House  alone,  and  nobodv  can  take  it 
away  from  the  House. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thar.k  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri 

The  SPEAKER  Tho  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Sijcakcr.  I  yield 
.5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  WashlUKton. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  understand  perfectly 
the  fact  that  the  House  can  change  the 
rules  or  set  aside  the  rules  any  time  it 
wants  to,  by  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Rixles.  Is  there  any  legislation  that  can 
be  considered  that  Is  not  subject  to  the 
Rules  of  the  House?  The  gentleman  .sa.Va 
this  is  specific.  Is  there  any  legislation 
that  can  be  passed  without  using  the 
Hou.se  rules? 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  to  respond,  who  is  the  one 
who  debated  and  created  this  section. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  practical  situation — and  I  am 
sure  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  i^  aware  of  it — 
is  that  we  are  creating  a  new  kind  of 
operation  which  involves  not  only  two 
committees,  one  of  the  House  and  one 
of  the  Senate,  but  also  a  shared  facility 
which  Is  in  effect  the  Budget  Office, 
which  serves  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

About  the  only  way  that  we  can  get 
both  bodies  to  agree  to  a  particular  pro- 
vision, which  in  effect  changes  tiieir 
rules  and  makes  their  rules,  is  for  both 
to  have  the  right  to  retain  their  consti- 
tutional power  to  make  their  own  rules. 
so  that  neither  the  Ho'.ise  has  the  right 
to  dictate  Senate  rule.>.  nor  the  Senate 
t-ie  light  to  dictate  Hou:-e  rules.  That  is 
the  basis  for  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  and  it  i.-  the  basis  for  the 
ruling. 

Tiie  only  way  th.".t  v.e  can  get  a  statute 
v.hk h  changes  the  rules  of  both  bodies  is 
to  make  very  clear  that  the  rules  of  each 
bodv  remain  their  own  business. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAMS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  from 
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Mis'^.ouri  has  said.  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
arguing  his  case.  However,  a  little  earlier. 
If  I  am  correct,  he  indicated  that  the  sub- 
stantive nature  of  this  legislation  was 
one  of  the  reasons  that  prompted  his 
bringing  out  this  bill  undr-r  this  kind  of 
procedure.  Am  I  correct  in  that  inter- 
pretation? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Siieaker.  if  the 
pentleman  will  yield,  what  I  .said— and 
I  am  always  unsure  exactly  what  has 
been  said— I  did  not  think  it  would  have 
been  sub.iect  to  that  interpretation.  What 
I  said  earlier  today  was  Uiat  this  bill  on 
school  lunches  Vwis  in  a  .substanti-.ely 
different  condition  than  the  matter  on 
housing,  about  which  we  had  a  parlia- 
mentary discussion  on  the  rules,  that  on 
this  one  the  committee  had  made  no  at- 
tempt to  cure  the  v.ound  to  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  which 
exi.sted  in  the  bill  by  piopo.>ing  a  com- 
mittee amendment  whicli  v.ould  correct 
that  situation.  Ttiat  is  tlie  onlv  substan- 
tive matter  t'lat  I  discussed  up  to  this 
point. 

Mr.  DFL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. That  clears  It  up  for  me.  The 
gentleman  was  not  saying  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means. 

Mr.   ADAMS.  Docs  that  clear  It  up? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Ch.mman.  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  centleman 
Irom  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  As  I  luiderstand  it  the  gen- 
tleman's position  is  that  he  will  oppo.'^e 
any  backdoor  spending  resolutions  waiv- 
ing the  Bud!:;f-t  Control  Act.  For  that 
I  commend  him.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  tlieiefore  intend  to 
oppo.-c  this  pending  rule? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do  not  intend  to  op- 
pose this  rule  but  I  certainly  intend  to 
reserve  my  jxisition  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  may  be  an  amendment  to  that 
section. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  ^'cntleman's 
position  against  backdoor  spending  is 
to  have  any  validity  it  .seems  to  me  he 
would  uant  to  stop  immediately  what 
has  been  going  on  this  Hou.se  in  the  last 
5  days.  After  the  Chair's  ruling  today, 
we  have  seen  a  double  precedent  throw- 
ing a.siue  the  Budget  Control  Act  on 
which  tiie  existence  of  the  gentleman's 
committee  and  chainnanship  depends. 
These  rulings  virtually  have  rendered 
the  Budget  Control  Act  meaningless. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  did  state  this  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Rules  Committee  when 
they  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
debate  ihe  effect  of  tiii.-.  Act,  but  in  the 
future  they  will  have  that  oijportunity. 
Otherwise,  if  v,e  would  follow  the  gen- 
tleman's procedure  we  would  be  roll- 
ing back  on  the  Rules  Committee  with- 
out tlieir  having  had  an  opportunity 
to  debate  it  and  I  do  not  know  what 
the  po-ition  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
V.  ould  have  been. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  .VDAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  amendment  is  offered  to 
strike  this  section,  what  is  the  position 


of  the  Budget  Committee  and  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  on 
that? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  cannot  answer  what  the 
position  of  the  Budi.et  Committee  will 
be  because  we  have  not  considered  the 
substance  of  this  legislation.  I  intend  to 
wait  for  the  debate  and  I  may  well  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  strike  that.  I 
know  there  are  experts  in  the  field  of 
child  nutrition  and  on  this  parti-^ular  biU 
who  V.  Ill  debate  this. 

The  St'EAKER.  'Hie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  WasI;ington  has  expired 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  Kcnllemun  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
.vield.  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wi-Tonsin  is  an  important  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  not  the  only  ques- 
tion that  would  have  been  asked.  The 
gentleman  from  Washmgton  who  has 
the  floor  has  properly  reserved  his  judg- 
ment on  that  matter  until  it  Is  debated. 
What  I  have  had  In  mind  when  I  talked 
about  repairing  or  curing  the  wound  Is 
to  make  those  provisions  comply— not 
necessarily  strike  them,  but  comply  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  which  says  there 
will  not  be  backdoor  spending. 

I  presume  that  It  Is  always  possible  to 
write  amendments  that  achieve  that 
purpose.  So  there  would  be  the  alterna- 
tive of  perhaps  correcting  the  way  In 
which  the  money  Is  found  for  this  partic- 
ular set  of  amendments  and  that  might 
be  one  alternative. 

Another  alternative  might  be  some- 
what more  drastic,  to  strike  the  propos- 
als of  the  committee.  I  would  suspect  all 
those  alternatives  might  be  offered  from 
one  side  or  the  other. 

I  knew  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton understood  that  and  I  knew  the 
f-'cntleman  from  Wisconsin  understood 
that,  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  I  was  cor- 
rect in  the  statement  I  have  just  made, 
that  it  is  a  correct  imderstanding  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  my  understanding  of  where 
it  is.  I  cannot  predict  for  the  gentleman 
what  type  amendments  will  be  offered 
with  respect  to  both  substance  and  pro- 
cedure in  this  bill.  I  indicated  I  Intend 
to  reserve  my  judgment  until  the  debate 
has  taken  place  and  I  may  support  one 
or  more  of  thase  amendments  because 
this  is  a  very  complicated  procedural 
matter  becau.se  it  involves  the  power  of 
the  authorizing  committees  to  spend 
fuiuU  without  the  approval  of  the 
ApproiJriations  Committee. 

This  Is  a  very  complicated  subject  so 
far  as  the  merits  of  the  bill  are  con- 
cerned. This  Is  In  the  field  of  the  author- 
izing committee,  where  they  have  spent 
a  rircat  deal  of  time  on  it. 

The  Budget  Committee,  I  think  it 
should  be  understood  by  all  Members 
here,  i.s  in  the  position  of  having  to  take 
and  to  follow  to  a  very  great  degree  In- 
formation that  comes  from  the  au- 
thorizing committees  and  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matters  In  the  Hou.se  and 
later  the  other  body  which  create  Fed- 
eral spending  programs.  I  think  I  have 
made  the  procedure  that  we  Intend  to 
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follow  clear  ard  I  intend  to  follow  that 
procedure  in  tlic  future. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Spcaur;-.  v.  ill  the 
^'cntlcman  yield? 

Mr.  .A.D.\MS.  I  \i'.-Ifi  to  the  ;-'"n;l^man 
from  Ccnr.ecli'ut. 

Mr.  GI.\IMO.  Mr.  ."=;,. caker.  1:1  me  ."ria;,? 
to  the  Hou^e  that  at  the  !n-oi:>er  time  I 
Intend  to  OiTer  two  amendnients  w}iich 
will  in  tlic  opiiMon  of  myself  and  otlicrs 
eliminate  ba^k  door  spcndii,!:;.  One  will 
ue  to  eliminate  '.iic  li-njaui'-'e  on  page  20. 
line  15,  the  language  ^i.nrtnig  on  lines  19 
liu-ough  25.  Tills  would  eliminrde  their 
authority  to  "o  into  tlie  section  32  money 
rnd  the  CCC  money  and  v.ould  leave 
ihein  with  the  basic  law  wlii;h  prfvJries 
lor  congressional  aijiJropriations. 

The  other  would  be  on  page  22.  the 
WIC  inogram.  this  s)3ccial  suuplemcntal 
food  program.  Tiio  amr-nrlmcnt  v.ould 
^tn;:c  out  the  lan':uiaKC  on  lino  12,  pasc 
22.  lines  12  throuR!!  the  cp.d  of  liriC  19. 
That  would  eliminale  l.ia.ck  door  spend- 
ing In  that  section  and  leave  them  use 
tlieir  remedies  to  seel:  ap.oro:'i'ia'ions  a.> 
authorized  by  law. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  \'i\  .?;.T;i':or.  wiii  ;hc 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  vi;-icl  to  the  ccnlle- 
v.o.nian  from  Nov.  Jcr  ey  (Mrs.  Fen- 
wick  » . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  SiiC'kcr,  I  was 
wondering  if  I  could  ask  tlic  gcntkinan 
Irom  Mis.souri  iMr.  EorriNc,  >.  who  is  the 
autiior  of  so  mucli  tliat  is  good.  I  am  bc- 
pinnin','  to  learn  in  this  House,  and  willi- 
out  frais.  dear  colleagues:  but  very  sim- 
ply. I  would  like  to  ask  if  we  could  not 
in  tliis  House  take  some  perfectly  practi- 
cal and  entirely  inexpensive  way  of  cor- 
recting nil  this,  v.'hich  is  to  notify  the 
.■staffs  of  all  committees  that  they  must 
notify  tlie  Budget  Committee  if  any  of 
tiris  back-door  financing  is  in  this  bill. 
Could  v.-e  .somehow  not  do  something:  v.ith 
•he  enormous  .-,',affs  that  are  nov;  t'f tiing 
th.ese  extra  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  SiJsaker,  I  will  slate 
to  the  gentlewoman  that  we  have  just 
r.o-v  created  a  staff.  We  lja\e  met  with 
the  committee  chairmen.  We  have  as- 
signed peojDle  to  work  witli  each  of  the 
authorizing  committees  and  v.ith  the  Ap- 
propriation Committees;  not  only  in  the 
areas  of  back-door  spending  where  they 
are  reporting  to  us  but  also  on  the  total 
program  they  proioosc  for  the  next  year. 
We  received  some  of  these  reports  on  the 
15th  of  Maicli  and  some  more  on  the 
18th  of  March.  These  only  generally  in- 
dicate the  pro^uams  for  this  year  and 
during  the  rc^t  of  this  year  we  will  have 
to  cro,-s-v;alk  the  individual  line  items 
back  into  the  authorl.'ing  committees  and 
discuss  this  with  them.  We  have  receiv- 
ed cooperation  from  tlie  authorizing 
conuniuecs.  We  have  now  served  notice 
on  them  and  in  the  future  we  will  know 
about  contemi^lated  back-door  spending 
and  th.ey  will  have  to  co  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  whenever  they  want  to 
create  new  back-door  spending. 

Mr.  BOT..LING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
ir.yseir  2  minutes  in  order  to  answer  the 
fcntlewoman. 

I  think  the  best  tl;ing  to  do  is  make 
this  very  clear  to  tiie  chairmen  of  all  the 
committees. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  That  is  v.  hat  I  meant. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Tiiat  tiieir  staff  .sliould 


be  so  instructed  that  if  the  staff  slii^i^cd, 
It  would  still  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
chairman  and  tlie  committee  members. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  men- 
■''jncd  the  letters  that  he  as  chairmaji  of 
•!;e  Budget  Compiittee  sent  to  all  com- 
nij^tee  chairman  and  I  lliiiik  th^  st.iff  of 
'ho  Committee  on  Rules  is  also  on  noiicc. 
'lliat  .'ihould  take  care  of  the  situaiio:!. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  As  have  so  many  otli- 
crs  in  this  Chamber,  listening  to  the  ';  .-n- 
ticman  Irorn  Missouri  iMr.  BorriN,,!,  I 
i;a\e  been  reassured. 

IMr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Spealccr.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentltrnan 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Perkins '.  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  E-.'.uca- 
iinn  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Spealier,  I  v  ould 
hke  to  take  a  moment  to  comment  on 
my  reasons  for  requesting  tliis  particular 
rule  last  week  from  the  Rules  Commit- 

tO". 

'I lie  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
)^roiw;ed  to  Congress  that  be^innin;,  this 
July  1,  the  summer  feeding  program,  the 
day  care  progi'am,  the  breakfast  pro- 
rram,  and  the  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children— WIC — all  be  elim- 
inated and  that  instead,  the  States 
would  receive  some  form  of  "block  grant" 
for  all  feeding  programs. 

Although  the  Department  rein-e^'~-nta- 
tivcs  were  informed  by  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  members  of  the  conmiil- 
Tce  tiiat  such  a  proposal  has  absolutely 
no  chance  of  enactment,  the  Depart- 
ment is  proceeding  on  tho  assumption 
that  its  proposal  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  In  other  v.'ords,  the  Depart- 
ment is  making  no  plans  at  all  to  con- 
tinue to  admfiiister  the  pro.^ranis  they 
Ivive  proposed  to  eliminate. 

I  need  not  remind  my  collcayucs  of  the 
iugli  unemplos'inent  among  our  >oulh. 
and  especially  the  high  uiiemplo.\ment 
among  minority  youth  in  the  ghettos  of 
our  cities.  The  summer  feeding  program, 
which  would  normally  begin  to  func- 
tion in  60  days,  provides  nutritious  meals 
for  many  of  these  youths  in  playgrounds, 
recreation  centers,  and  other  facilities. 
Yet  the  Department  is  not  soliciting  pro- 
i:osals  to  operate  these  programs  even 
though  they  are  to  begin  in  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  60  days. 

I  believe  that  the  Department's  atti- 
tude is  atrocious  in  that  it  will  lead  to 
throwing  fuel  on  the  fires  of  discontent 
in  our  ghettoes.  Therefore,  we  urged  the 
Rules  Committee  to  grant  us  this  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  so  that  we  could 
proceed  immediately  to  extending  the 
authorizations  for  all  of  these  expiiins 
programs. 

Let  me  add  one  further  point  regard- 
ing the  WIC  program.  Most  of  the  funds 
which  are  involved  in  this  dispute  con- 
cerning "backdoor  funding"  would  go 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4222  to  op- 
crate  the  WIC  program.  The  reason  that 
we  have  continued  the  requirement  tliat 
.-ection  32  moneys  must  be  used  for  the 
WIC  program  lies  in  the  Department's 
iiostility  toward  that  program.  A  court 
order  was  necessary  several  years  ago  in 
order  to  force  the  Department  to  imple- 
ment that  program  when  it  was  first  en- 
acted. The  Department  since  then  has 
been  dragging  its  feet  evei-y  inch  of  the 
v.ay  in  administering  the  program.  TJiere 


aiv  nov.-  application-^  for  over  $200,000,- 
utiO  iiciiding  before  t'ne  Department. 

And  yet  the  De)iarlment  has  reQUe.-ied 
t'le  elimination  of  that  program.  We  m 
ilie  committee  felt  that  it  was  essential 
lor  the  p:o,^!am's  coniinuar^ce  that  its 
funding  be  Luaranlecd  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past  througli  u-e  of  section  32  funds. 
Thcrefoie.  v.e  requested  tiie  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  .v.ive  us  a  waiver  of  point.s  of 
order  agair.st  that  the  provi.-ion  guar- 
antceirg  u.-o  of  .-ection  32  funds. 

Mr.  QUII-LILN.  Mr.  .Sjicaker,  I  vield 
T.iysclf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Svje.'ker.  the  able  gentleman  jrom 
r.Ii  .souri  has  e::plaiiied  the  i;rovisions  of 
the  resolution.  Althoujh  I  am  not  happy 
viMi  tlie  provlnon  on  the  v.aiver  of 
llie  back-tioor  spendin.g  restriction,  tv.o 
vrongs  do  not  make  a  ripht.  The 
i'lcntical  waiver  in  the  House  Eank- 
v.y;  and  Currency  Committee  bill,  v. Inch 
vo  had  on  the  floor  last  week,  and  the 
v.iiver  in  this  bill,  do  not  make  the 
inoccdmc  a  correct  one.  I  would  like 
t.)  A'laie  to  the  Members  oi  the  House 
liat  ilie  Connnittee  on  Rules  heard 
the  bill  la.^t  week  on  Older  Amer- 
icans. That  bill  also  contains  the  .'^ame 
v,ai\ er.  as  rciiorted  by  the  Committee  on 
Pules,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
tiie  Chairman  of  tlie  committee  vrent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
;.'-id  V oikcd  out  an  arran.uement  v.liere 
ihal  uill  was  taken  off  tb.e  regular  proce- 
dure of  the  floor  of  this  House,  and  is 
!-oin^;  to  be  considered  under  the  Sus- 
i'ension  of  Rules. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  S;:.cakcr.  v. ill  tlie 
i_:entleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  vill  b?  ImpiDv  to  \  leld 
li)  the  gentleman   irom   Washinrton. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
correct.  I  understand  that  the  back-door 
.<;, ending  provision  of  that  has  been 
corrected,  and  there  will  not  be  back- 
door >.L'ending. 

:Mr.  OUIILEN.  I  t'r.ank  (he  gentleman. 
I  tlioujiit  the  real  riama;.:c  in  this  waiver 
V  as  that  there  were  not  going  to  be  any 
coriCcting  amendments  offered. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  tlie 
Kenileman  from  Connecticut,  one  of  the 
rra.^surin!;  things  on  the  debate  on  the 
iloor  here  today  was  the  gentleman's 
commitment  that  he  was  going  to  offer 
two  corrective  amendments  in  regard  to 
back-door  siiending.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes.  I  am. 

IMr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  tlic  gentleman 
I'.'!-  re-taling  his  position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  the  rule 
!:ccau->e  of  the  waiver.  But  I  think  we 
.-iioukl  not  ovoilook  some  of  the  basic 
i-roblems  contained  in  the  measure,  for 
V. hich  this  rule  provides.  As  the  mem- 
b.-!s  of  tlie  Committee  on  Rules  v. ill  re- 
call, the  chairman,  the  distinguished 
i^eritlcman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Prn- 
KiNs'.  bro'iflu  tills  measure  before  the 
Commiuee  on.  Rules  without  the  48- 
liour  notice  to  ihe  member.'--  of  tlie  rules 
commi'iec.  1  made  a  point  of  order  in 
\he  Committee  on  Rul  s  against  hearing 
tao  mea.'nue.  Tlie  point  of  order  was  sus- 
tained, and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky '  Mr.  Perkins  > .  came  back  the  next 
o.;v.  asking  for  llie  same  rule. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  point 
.-liould  be  made  liere  today  that  haste 
makes  wa-^te.  and  that  tiie  Committee  on 
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Educpllon  and  Labor  should  ho.ve  knoT^n 

tile  provisions  on  back-door  spending  in 

t':ie  ncx  budget  art. 

Ti:e  committee  should  liave  knov.n 
tl'.at.  even  with  the  urgency  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  every 
due  consideration  should  be  feiven  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  such  an  Incident 
v^hould  be  prevented. 

I  nm  happy  to  hc;ii-  the  c!:;iirman  of 
tb.e  Committee  on  the  Budget  state  that 
1;'.  ip.e  future  he  will  opiiose  such  action. 
Really  this  rule  provides  for  the  con- 
-^'.deration  of  .1  measure  which  will  pro- 
vide lunche."^  for  every  schoolchild  in 
America  at  the  cost  of  ::.3  rents.  It  does 
not  matter  v.hether  a  man  has  an  income 
of  $100,000  or  an  income  ol  $1.50,000  or 
even  an  Income  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars;  if  he  has  children  who  go  to 
school,  those  children  will  bi"  clifc;ible  for 
2.5-cent  lui^ches. 

Mr.  Speajter,  I  viv  thai  we  li.ne  lo<t 
our  perspective.  We  need  to  helj)  the  poor 
families  and  the  poor  children  who  are 
going  to  school,  but  we  need  not  broaden 
the  base  and  say  to  everyone  in  Amer- 
ica, irrespective  of  income,  that  we  are 
going  to  provide  lunche.s  at  a  cost  of  a 
maximum  of  2.5  cents,  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  an  additional  S655  miUion.. 

Who  Is  going  to  pay  this  additional 
$G.55  million?  Let  me  say  that  it  is  going 
to  be  the  poor  i>eople  of  America,  be- 
cause they  must  pay  income  taxes  on 
their  incomes.  I  think  it  is  a  sad  day 
In  the  history  of  this  Congres.^  and  of 
this  House  that  we  should  have  a  meas- 
ure before  us  to  penalize  those  who  need 
It  and  to  give  those  wlio  do  not  need 
It  a  break  that  they  do  not  deserve 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  will  the 
dLstinguished  gentleman  vield  to  me? 

Mr,  QUILLEN.  Mr,  S)>eaker.  I  shall 
finish  lay  statement  first.  Tlie  gentle- 
man has  had  5  minutes  to  go  into  the 
merit-;  of  the  bill.  But  when  he  spoke, 
he  did  not  touch  on  some  of  the  main 
points. 

Mr.  S.ueaker,  I  hope  this  riile  Is  de- 
feated. I  hope  it  goes  back  to  committee. 
I  hope  it  com.es  back  wah  corrective 
amendments. 

In  the  12  years  I  have  been  in  this 
Congress  I  have  always  supported  the 
school  lunch  program.  I  support  the 
present  program  today.  But  I  think  it  Ls 
a  shame  and  a  disgrace  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  foiced  to  vote  on 
something  fur  the  rich  at  the  c.Kpcn,-e  of 
the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  iMr.  Perkinsi 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
all  the  effort  that  has  been  made  in  the 
I>a,st,  15  years  h;x,s  been  directed  toward 
strengthening  tiie  school  lunch  program 
for  the  needy  and  for  the  children  who 
need  icduced-price  lunches.  We  have 
spent  approximately  ,S700  million  in  that 
area. 

Here  we  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  84- 
ccnt  subsidy  which  the  US  Government 
Duts  up  for  a  fice  lunch.  That  remains 
tliere. 

But  now.  with  regard  to  the  regular 
program,  we  have  lost  over  3  million 
children  out  of  the  sciiool  lunchrooms, 
and  when  we  price  those  children  out  of 
the  regular  school  lunch  programs,  then 
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we    have    destroyed    the    school    lunch 
program. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  to  make  a 
speech,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  thi';: 

When  the  gentleman  .says  that  this 
Government  of  ours  pays  84  cents,  that 
means  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  pav 
that  84  cents,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  >icld.  that  is  for  the  poor 
children. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man said  that  they  had  worked  long  and 
hard  !o  work  out  a  program  for  all  of  the 
children,  but  he  has  yet  to  admit  that 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  i>oor  get  lunches 
at  the  cost  of  25  cents. 

I  will  ask  the  ycntknian.  is  that  not 
correct? 

Afr.  PERKIX.S  The  school  lunch  pro- 
;.Mam 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  L;  that  not  correct,  yes 
or  no? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .school 
lunch  i)rogram  was  conceived  for  all 
children. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Yes.  but  what  do  the 
children  pay?  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  that  question.  What  do 
tliey  pay?  They  pay  only  25  cents;  is 
that  ivtt  correct? 

Mr  PERKINS.  Tlie  students  getting 
free  1, inches  do  not  pay  anvthing 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  But  no  child,  regard- 
less of  need,  pays  more  than  25  cents, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  choose  to  go  into 
any  ftn-thcr  argument  with  the  gentle- 
man, because  he  is  my  friend.  But  riuht 
is  rij-'ht,  and  let  us  face  the  facts.  Let  us 
not  dccei'.e  the  i)eoplc. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  AU  rif^ht.  Let  us  fix 
the  program. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  All  vvjd.  Fir.- 1  an.-wer 
yes  or  no:  What  is  the  maximum  that 
sciioolcliikiren  pay  for  their  lunches'' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Under  this  bill  it  is  25 
cents. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Tliat  is  what  I  thought 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  this  25  cents  maximum  price  Is 
essential  if  we  arc  to  maintain  the  school 
lunch  prosram. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  lor  his  statement,  but. 
Mr.  Sijcaker.  this  is  the  way  that  the 
bill  was  pre.-ented  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  that  it  would  be  at  a  maximum 
cost  to  each  school  child  in  America  of 
25  cento,  and  the  Government  would 
sub.^idi^e  tiie  balance,  which  means  that 
the  .school  child,  retiardless  of  need, 
would  be  gettins  the  25-ccnt  lunch  at  the 
expen-e  of  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

If  a  person  Is  making  cnounh  to  pay 
for  ihe  school  lunches  for  liis  children, 
then  he  should  pay  for  thosc  school 
lunches. 

Atr.  Sijeaker.  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
she  m.ay  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mrs.  FenwicK'  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distin;uished  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  jast  want  to  say  that  I  hope  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  those  non- 
Members  who  are  here,  becau.se  they, 
too.  V  ho  are  paying  for  all  this,  deserve 
some  recognition,  will  know  that  the 
Republican  minority,  in  standing  in  op- 


position to  these  waivers  of  the  rules 
is  not  always  standing  against  the  bill 
that  IS  proposed  to  be  brought  to  the 
House  under  that  waiver. 

We  are.  in  fact,  standing  on  something 
thrit  Tliomas  Jefferson  said  many  vears 
ago.  when  he  wrote  the  preface"  to  the 
rules  of  this  House,  which  Is  that  the 
only  real  protection  the  minority  has 
from  the  arrogance  of  power  of  "over- 
riding; majorities  is  a  .strict  adherence 
to  tlie  rules. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  raise 
a  great  maiii  of  our  ob.iections.  We  have 
no  protection.  If  any  majority  of  the 
Cutiimittee  on  Rules  can  give  a  waiver 
a  committee  majority  of  this  House  can 
do  anything  it  wants  to  the  laws  of  this 
Nation  and  the  rules  of  this  House, 
Tlicn  V  e  Indeed  have  no  protection,  and 
I  think  this  is  serious. 

I  see  smiles,  and  I  know  that  I  am 
perhaps  being  overserious.  but  what  else 
can  we  do?  What  else  can  we  do.  one- 
third  of  the  House,  except  to  appeal  to 
the  rules  of  the  House  themselves  and 
to  cite  one  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
this  Nation  when  what  he  said  Is  so  true? 
It  IS  the  only  protection  we  have;  and 
therefore,  we  must  appeal  to  the  Mem- 
bers. It  is  not  that  each  one  of  these  Is  so 
desperately  Important  perhaps.  It  seems 
to  iiappen  every  day,  but  the  fact  that 
it  happens  every  day  Is  precisely  what 
makes  it  dangerous.  We  are  not  even 
establishing  it  now.  We  do  it  on  Friday, 
we  do  it  again  on  Monday,  and  I  do  not 
know  where  it  is  going  to  stop. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
five  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
question  of  whether  this  bill  compile.-! 
with  the  rules,  as  I  recall,  was  not  even 
brought  up  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  I  do  not  recall  talking  about 
it.  I  do  not  think  the  chairman  did.  I  do 
not  recall  its  being  talked  of  at  that  time. 
The  point  of  order  came  to  my  atten- 
tion w  hen  the  House  had  the  bill  on  hous- 
ing up  last  week.  There  were  two  bills 
reported  out  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  which  would  need  a  waiver  of 
the  rules,  this  one  and  Older  Americans 
bill.  I  understand  the  Intention  on  the 
Older  Americans  bill  Is  to  bring  It  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  In  talking 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  leutleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brad- 
KNus'.  I  understand  the  plan  will  be 
to  amend  that  bill  so  that  it  will  not  be 
contrary  to  the  Budget  Control  Act  and 
therefore  will  be  within  the  rules. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  If  we  do  not 
comply  w  ilh  the  rules,  the  easiest  way  is 
to  scud  it  back  to  committee  and  make 
lis  comply  with  the  rules.  That  is  the 
way  I  would  like  to  see  us  do  business 
here  in  the  HoiLse,  There  Is  plenty  of 
time  to  bring  this  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee again. 

Also,  look  at  tlila  bill  lUself,  I  hope  that 
the  Members  do  not  support  the  bill  as 
it  pre-ently  stands.  The  cost  of  the  na- 
tional s(  hool  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
laws  l.s  goint:  to  be  about  $2  billion  this 
year.  This  bill,  plus  the  amendments  that 
were  considered  In  our  committee  this 
morning  which  will  be  known  as  com- 
mittee amendments,  will  make  this  $2 
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billion  program  increase  to  about   !=^^3.3 
billion. 

The  one  amendment  saying  that  no 
school  can  charge  anything  greater  than 
tlic  25  cents  is  going  to  cost  over  $1  bil- 
lion, just  that  one  amendment,  $1  bil- 
lion. 

With  the  estimate  now  of,  I  under- 
stand. S45  billion  as  the  Federal  deficit 
this  year  and  an  $80  billion  Federal  def- 
icit next  ycai — I  think  most  of  us  real- 
ize that  that  deficit  is  not  going  to  stay 
at  an  estimate  of  $80  billion;  it  will  prob- 
ably be  higher  than  that — should  we  pro- 
vide more  than  $1  billion  to  help  pay  for 
the  lunches  of  the  children  of  parents 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  lunches  of 
their   children? 

Is  this  the  hiphct  priority  for  .41  bil- 
lion additional  spending?  Let  us  look  at 
.some  of  the  other  educational  pro- 
gram. In  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Act  for  educational  aid  to 
disadvantaged  children,  we  are  now  ap- 
propriating at  only  48  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization. For  vocational  education  we 
are  appropriating  at  57  percent  of  the 
authorization  For  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  only  25  percent  of  the 
authorization.  For  the  reading  improve- 
ment program,  we  are  appropriating  at 
22  percent  of  the  authorization.  For  In- 
dian education,  we  are  appropriating  12 
percent  of  the  authorization.  We  are  not 
putting  anything  in  for  the  gifted  and 
talented  children,  or  for  Women's  Edu- 
cational Equity  Act.  none  will  be 
appropriated. 

These  programs  must  have  a  higher 
priority  than  a  subsidy  for  children  not 
one  of  whom  is  from  a  family  of  $1,020 
or  le.ss. 

Would  it  not  be  belter  to  put  in  .some 
additional  money  to  help  children  read 
who  cannot  read  than  to  add  this  enor- 
mous subsidy  on  top  of  the  22  cents  Fed- 
eral subsidy  that  Is  ah'eady  given  for  the 
children  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
own  lunches? 

This  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
when  we  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intend 
to  vote  against  this  rule  just  as  I  voted 
against  the  other  rules  that  tended  to 
abrogate  the  routine  of  this  House. 

As  the  able  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jer.sey  (Mrs.  Fenwick  > .  stated,  we  have 
no  protection  other  than  through  the 
rules.  But.  under  the  way  that  the  man- 
agement has  run  this  House  this  year, 
we  no  longer  have  that  protection  either. 

So  far  this  year  I  am  told  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  brought  out  17 
rules.  Of  those.  12  rules  have  had  some 
kind  of  suspension,  or  waiver,  or  cancel- 
lation, or  amendment,  or  reclssion.  of 
rules,  making  It  impossible  for  this 
House  to  function  under  the  normal 
routine.  That  means  more  than  two  out 
of  three  rules  have  to  change  some  stand- 
ing rule  of  the  House  to  satisfy  the 
whimsy  and  the  caprice  of  the  majority 
so  that  It  can  put  out  the  various  bills 
that  it  thinks  are  necessary.  That  means 
that  so  far  this  year  the  score  Is:  Major- 
ity. 12;  and  the  people,  5. 


So  that  is  a  pretty  overwhelming  score. 
1  tliink  the  Capitals  down  at  the  Ice  Cen- 
ter do  even  better  than  that  r.-.ost  of  ilie 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  (hi.;  rule  is 
defeated.  ju.^,t  a.s  I  hope  that  all  the  other 
rulco  that  contcin  unnecessary  suspen- 
sions and  waiver.-  and  the  ii!;e  aio 
defeated. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  (Mr.  Goodling ». 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  firft  of 
all  I  would  like  to  congratulate  or  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
for  his  very  kind  statement  that  we  silent 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  bill.  On  the 
25-cent  provision  subsidy  we  spent  half 
an  hour.  Then  this  morning  they  came 
up  with  two  or  three  other  requests  and 
we  spent  another  half  hour  upon  tlie 
need  of  the  $1  billion  increase.  So  we 
have  not  spent  too  much  time  on  this 
program. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  exactly  what 
we  have  done.  We  have  listened  to  the 
food  service  people.  They  are  the  only 
peojjle  we  listened  to.  Here  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  for  children,  but  we 
did  not  have  one  child  come  before  us 
who  happens  to  fall  within  the  middle-  or 
high-income  level. 

We  did  not  listen  to  children,  wc  did 
not  listen  to  principals  of  schools,  we  did 
not  listen  to  teachers,  we  did  not  li.sten 
to  guidance  counselors.  The  only  people 
we  listened  to  were  the  food  service  peo- 
ple who  were  trying  to  promote  their  own 
product.  I  certainly  do  not  fault  them 
for  that.  I  would  wish  we  as  Congress- 
men would  do  the  same. 

First  of  all,  we  did  not  consider  the 
fact  that  eating  habits  have  changed, 
and  they  have  changed  tremendously  in 
the  last -23  years.  I  do  not  come  before 
this  body  as  .someone  who  is  not  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  particular  program,  I 
told  the  committee  this  morning  I  dis- 
covered one  thing:  Never  join  a  commit- 
tee where  one  has  any  knowledge,  be- 
cause it  is  a  frustrating  experience.  I 
spent  23  years  in  education.  And  18  of 
those  have  been  with  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  school  lunch  in-o- 
grams,  so  I  do  not  come  here  as  someone 
who  is  sitting  in  an  ivorj"  tower,  or  some- 
one who  occasionally  visits  a  school  lunch 
program.  I  ate  in  a  school  lunchroom  90 
percent  of  the  time. 

We  do  not  consider  the  fact  that  eat- 
ing habits  have  changed.  If  we  asked 
yomigsters,  they  would  tell  us  that.  If 
one  has  a  divided  family,  with  one  that 
he  reared  quite  a  few  years  ago  and  one 
that  he  reared  In  later  years,  he  would 
know  this.  We  do  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  the  school  lunch 
period  has  been  considerably  reduced. 
Many  school  districts  have  a  20-minute 
period.  Youngsters  would  rather  not 
stand  in  a  sciiool  lunch  program  line. 
They  would  rather  not  spend  a  lot  of 
time  In  a  cafeteria.  They  would  just 
rather  relax. 

Furthermore,  over  a  period  of  years 
we  have  been  able  to  break  down  tliat 
crazy  concept  that  a  class  A  lunch  was 
the  only  thing  that  could  appear  in  a 
cafeteria.  Now  we  have  a  sandwich  line 
and  an  ala  carte  line,  so  now  many  of 


ih.-"^e  peaple  not  i)."ri.lclp.-itin:-:  in  a  c-rv-- 
A  lunch  will  participate  In  a  sandwich 
irrc.crani.  II  is  costin?;  much  more  than 
50  or  CO  cents.  They  buy  two  sandwiches 
and  tliey  buy  i.iownics  or  ■.  hij-':-  and  clio:- 
cl;  le  milk. 

I  mi'-iht  add  it  is  nutriiional. 

A  ihird  coi.'sideration  is  we  are  r- 
w  ardinc  incflicicnc  y  in  this  program.  Th.- 
diuerence  between  this  school  lunch  pro- 
Cmm  in  this  district  and  the  school  luncl) 
rro?ram  in  the  c;i--ti-lct  rlpht  next  door 
is  ii'it  necessarily  the  difference  between 
hivher  food  costs  or  hiyher  costs  of  labor 
la  many  instances  it  is  inefficiency.  It  i^ 
;.oor  manaacmciu.  .so  we  are  rewarding  ;t. 

V>'iih  the  amendment  that  is  in  heir 
v.i)\\  w,e  arc  rewarding  that  type  of  thin:. 

Al,  o.  wc  are  forgetting  that  half  oI 
ihn.se  people  who  are  not  participating  in 
sthor-l  lunchc';  now  that  may  have  been 
parricipatin;-;  before  will  not  participate 
bcrau'^o  our  school  population  has  dc- 
c'.-ned  that  much. 

Let  me.  lasUy,  say  that  I  never  rci.l- 
i/cd  v.hcn  I  came  here  as  a  reform- 
minded  Member  of  Congress  that  the 
.first  reform  that  I  was  going  to  brine 
about  here  wa.s  an  increase  in  the  cor.- 
pressional  salary,  and  that  Ls  just  exact- 
ly what  we  are  doing.  If  we  have  two 
children,  it  i.s  SlOO:  if  we  have  four 
children,  it  is  $200;  if  we  have  six  chil- 
dren, it  is  S3C0.  Never  did  I  think  I  was 
coming  here  to  try  to  help  that  $40,000 
and  uj)  income  bracket,  including  myself, 
w  ith  a  25-cent  lunch  program.  That  doc  s 
iMt  seem  like  relorm  to  me. 

I  think  we  had  better  get  this  ba^K  Into 
committee  and  do  a  little  thinking,  .-^o 
the  next  tin:o  the  chairman  gets  up.  he 
can  truthfully  say  Uiat  he  compliment  - 
us  on  the  amount  of  time  that  we  .spent 
oil  this  program,  because  we  actually 
.-iicnt  very  little. 

Mr.  QUILLEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like,  ai'ain.  to  aiipeal  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  deleat  the  rule  so  that  the 
bill  can  go  back  to  committee:  do  away 
with  the  waiver,  do  away  with  free 
lunches  for  the  rich,  and  make  provi.sion- 
for  the  poor  children  of  America.  I  wan» 
to  say  emphatically  that  I  have  sui^ported 
tliis  school  lunch  program  over  the  years, 
but  I  think  this  is  a  giveaway  to  those 
who  do  not  need  it.  and  It  needs  some 
more  work  done  In  commit'ee. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ur^'e  th : 
Members  of  this  Hou.se  to  deleat  the  rule. 

I  rcsenc  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tiie 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  w  a.s  cirdereri 

The  SPEAKER,  The  riuestlon  1,  en 
il;e  resolution. 

The  question  was  tr.krn;  and  liic 
Sjtcaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quori.m 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  c: 
order  ih;-t  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  i.- 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arm'^  will  notify  ab- 
s'Mit  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  ce- 
vi-  c.  and  there  were — yea-^  255,  nays  12:t, 
ntit  \oting  48,  as  follows: 
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Abzug 
A<lnms 
Addiibbo 
Alexander 
Anibro 
Aiicircws,  N.C 
Andrews. 
N  Dak 
Anmiazlo 
AiiCom 
B.att'Ao 

B;irrett 

Balictla 

Bfdoll 

Bennett 

BewU 

BuiL-l 

Bie.sier 

Buiirham 

Bhiiif  hiircl 

BlO'ilii 

Boliili',' 

Botiker 

BOACIl 

Br;i<len.ii3 
f'.riM'ix 
Brf\kmrld^'e 
B:  iiikiey 
Brodhend 
Bro-A'n.  C.iMf. 
B'lrke,  Fia 
H  ,rke.  M.iss. 
B  .rlison.  Mo 
B'lrton.  John 
B'lrtoii,  fhilllp 
B'.  rna 
C'lrnev 
C.irr 
Carter 
Chisholni 

CiH.V 

Cohen 
CnUllis.  lA 
Coiuc 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
I)  Amours 
U,.iilels. 

Dorniiilr'r:  V 
D.inlelson 
(le  la  Garza 
Di'lanev 
Derrick 
Di-i.'S 
Uuiirell 
DutUl 
Uri-.vney 
Driiian 

tJ'.iK  an.  Ore,', 
f:  khardt 
F.I.  .ir 

F.lAnrcIs,  Cil'.f 
Filberg 
K-.L-li,sh 
E.'. :!n.i.  Coin 
F:-.,.!is.  lud 
Fiisrell 
F!".lier 
Mthlan 
riooci 
I  ;or!o 
F:vnt 

Ford,  M'    h 
Ford.  Tei'i 
Fountain 
Fra.ser 
F  li'on 
F':Knia 
f'.ixclos 
C'.Km.in 
Cl.iiu 
c;oi:'aler 
fi'-.'.sslev 
f  Ireeii 
rvKie 
Cliyer 


.Midnor 

.■\r.li(-r 

■\rri>stro'.i," 

A.-hlcv 

HilV.lis 

Bn.iman 

Beard.  Tenn. 

I:r  loniOeld 

Brown,  Mlrh. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BrovhUl 

r.'ichanan 

B'lrcener 

11  ir;e=;on,  Tex. 

Dut>r 


Haley 
Hall 

HamUton 

Hatnmer- 
schmidi 

Hanley 

H;ini>,tfriru 

Hurkin 

HMrnncion 

Harris 

Hayes.  Itul 

Heberi 

Heckler,  Mass 

Helbtoski 

H'-nderson 

Kicks 

Holland 

Ho!t/nu;i 

Horton 

Howartl 

Howe 

HubbHrd 

HiiL;iie.<i 

H  animate 

Jcnrette 

Johnson.  C;i;if 

Jones,  Ala. 

Joiie.s.  N C 

Jones.  Ok  n 

Jorduii 

Karth 

K.tstenr;.('.cr 

Ka/en 

Ke.s 

Koch 

Krebs 

L.iFalce 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levi  I  as 

Litton 
Lloyd.  Calif. 

Llovd.  Tenn 

Loni;.  Md. 

McConnack 

McDaue 

MrFall 

McHiiL-h 

McKay 

MrKlt.ney 

M.tcdoiiuld 

M.idden 

M.idiKan 

Mamilre 

Mann 

Martin 

Mat.siinai.  a 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Me/vui.ky 

Mikva 

MiUer.  Cihf 

Miiietn 

M;:u.-.h 

M:nk 

M;'.h*' 

Mitihc 

Moakle-, 

MofTett 

Moilnh.iii 

Moorhe.id 

Mor<,'f'.n 

Mnsher 

Mo.ss 

Mnttl 

Murphy 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Neal 

Ned /I 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstp.r 

Obey 

NAYS— 129 

Casey 
Clancy 
Claw  son.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collin.-;.  Tex. 
Conable 
Cunliin 
Cou-hlla 
Crnne 
D.iniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W    Jr. 
Davis 
Derwlnikl 


N  V 


,  Pa, 


I!!, 
N  Y. 


OHarn 

ONeill 

Oninger 

P;.ssmRn 

PatmaQ 

Patten 

Patterson.Ci.lif. 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pevir.er 

Pike 

PreviT 

Price 

Randall 

Rania-I 

Hee.s 

Keuss 

Richmond 

Rle^le 

Rlnaldo 

Riseiihoover 

Hod  i  no 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Flosentha! 

Ro.>:'enI-.owskl 

Hou-h 

Ko\  b.d 

Riisso 

Rviin 

St  Germain 

Sciiiini 

Sarbanes 

Siitterfleid 

Scheiier 

Schroeder 

Sharp 

Sikes 

Simun 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solar/ 

Spellmna 

Spence 

Stasjters 

Si  aiiton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
atokes 
Stratton 
Sliidds 
Sullivan 
Syniini'ton 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tra\ler 
Tsoic:;as 
Van  DeerUn 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
ViiTorito 
Walsh 
Wati;p;er 
\V.ivn.,iii 
\V.  .ucr 
Whi'e 
Whliehiirst 
Wil-^on. 
Charles  H  . 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charlcf!.  Tev. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wrifcht 
Yates 
Vairon 

Young.  Ala^k^i 
Y'ounK.  Tex. 
Ziiblocki 
Zeferettl 


V.'i 


Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

clu  Pont 

Early 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Enierv 

Es,h 

Eshleman 

Fenwlck 

Flndlcy 

Fish 

Flowers 

Forsylht 


Fren/cl 

Giainio 

Gibbons 

Gold  water 

GoodliU!,' 

Griidi.sori 

Hagcdoru 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Hastiims 

Hechler.  W 

Hillis 

Huisliaw 

Holt 

Htitchlnson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeflords 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  P.i. 

Kasteii 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Keichtini 

Kindnes,'! 

Kruefier 

Ln'-oiniirs'.i.o 

I.atia 

Lot  I 


Lujan 

McClory 

McCollister 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Mahon 

Mathis 

Mh?2!OU 

Milford 
Miller,  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhcad, 

Cahr. 
Murihii 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
OBrleu 
Pickle 
Poalie 
Pressler 
PriTchar<l 
Quie 
Quillen 
Regwla 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rousselot 


Sarasin 

Schneebell 

Schiilze 

Sebelius 

Sliriver 

Shu.ster 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steelmaii 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
S.ymms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo 
Teasue 
Thone 
Treen 

Vander Jact 
Wagqonner 
Whalen 
Whitten 
Wiijsins 
Wilson,  BijIj 
Winn 
Wvdler 
W\lie 
Youny.  Fla. 


NOT  VOTINC-^8 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 
Ashbrool; 
Aspin 
Beard, R  I 
Bell 
Bert;land 

BOUKS 

BoUind 
Brooks 
Burke.  Ca; 
Cederbenr 
Chappell 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Conyers 


III, 


Dell  urns 

Dent 

Erlenborn 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Foley 

Frev 

Hawkins 

Ha:.s.  Ohio 

Heiner 

Heiii.^ 

Hi'-;htower 

H\de 

Ichord 

Jones.  Tenn 

L.indrum 

I.cyL;clt 

Loaf,'.  Ln. 


McCloskev 

Michel 

Mills 

Rallsbftck 

Roe 

Ruiinels 

Ruppe 

Seiberltns 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Stark 

Stephens 

Stuckcv 

Udall 

UUman 

Y'oung.  Ga 


So  thf  rooltition  wa.s  iit^reed  to. 
Tlic    Cletk    aimnnnccri    tlu^    follov.i:'. 
pairs: 
On  tlii.s  votr: 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Michi ! 
ai;aiiist. 

Mr  Dent  for.  with  Mr.  Hyde  agatn>t. 

Mrs,  Bogg.s  for,  with  Mr    Skuhitz  afialnsr. 

Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook  against. 

Mr.  Brooks  jor,  with  Mr.  Cederbertr  asaln  < 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Claiiscii 
against. 

Mr.  Clxappell  for.  with  Mr    Frey  aijalnst 

Mr.  Stark  for,  with  Mr.  McCk.-kcv  again-t 

Mr.  Bergland  for.  with  Mr,  Erlenborn 
against. 

Mr.  Seiberllng  for,  v.lth  Mr.  Runnel, 
anaiii.st. 

Until  further  noticr: 

Mr    Evlns  of  Temies^^ee  with  Mr    SltKkev. 
Mr.  Hefner  v.i'h  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr,  Stepheius  wi'h  Mr  Aspln. 
Mr.   Shipley   with    Mr.    Anderson   of   Call- 
firnia. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Lon.; 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.s   Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  MUls. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr  Udail  wl'li  Mr.  Ander.son  of  Illinois. 

.Mr   Y..M111;  f)f  Oeort^ia  with  Mr    Bell. 

Mr   Hawkins  with  Mr  Railsb.ick. 

Mr  Landrum  with  Mr  Ruppe. 

Mr  HiiJihtower  with  Mr,  Heu..!:. 

Mr  Foley  with  Mr  Ullinan. 

Mr,  Leggett  with  Mr,  Ichord. 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  wa.s  annoiiracd 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  roponsider  ua>  laid  on  tiie 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
missed  the  fir.-^t  quorum  call  today  be- 
cause the  elevators  in  the  Longworth 
Onice  Bu.ldmg  are  only  in  half  operation, 


ar.d    I    was    late    getting    here    for    the 
fjuoiuni  call. 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 
AND  CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OF 
1966  AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
tliat  the  Hou.'^e  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  tlie  bill  (H,R.  4222'  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Acts  m  order  to  extend  and  revi.se  the 
special  food  service  program  for  children 
and  the  .school  breakfast  program,  and 
for  other  purpos'\s  related  to  strensthen- 
int;  the  school  lunch  and  cliild  nutrition 
pro(.;rams. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkin.si. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN-    TilF.    CO.M.MITTEF.    C'F    THE    WIIOtE 

Aicordingly  the  Hou.se  resolved  lt.«!elf 
into  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sKleratlon  fo  the  bill  tH.R.  4222)  with 
Mr,  PiKEin  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
inu  of  the  bill  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins> 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Qviei 
V.  ill  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkin.s>. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
brings  to  the  floor  today  the  1975 
amendments  to  the  National  School 
Liiiuh  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966.  This  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the 
mo-.t  important  pieces  of  legislation  the 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  this 
year. 

Let  me  say  at  the  out.set  that  I  do  not 
!)iopose  to  go  Into  all  of  the  details 
of  the  measure,  which  are  clearly  set 
out  In  the  report  and  which  will  be  de- 
velojjcd  durins  the  debate. 

I  do  want  to  stress,  however,  some  of 
tlie  major  points  of  the  legislation,  which 
Is  a  .-significant  step  in  the  direction  we 
h.ive  been  proceeding  for  many  years. 

We  propose  to  set  a  maximum  price  of 
25  cents  which  any  child  would  have  to 
pay  for  a  hot  lunch  at  school.  We  do 
this  without  disturbing  in  any  way  the 
onsToing  program  of  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  for  children  of  poor  and  low -in- 
come families. 

We  accompli.-.h  this  by  providing  that 
the  Federal  Government  pick  up  the 
tab  for  the  difference  between  25  cents 
and  tlie  price  schools  charged  children 
for  lunch  on  January  1  of  this  year.  In 
no  instance  would  this  new  Federal  pay- 
ment be  less  than  10  cents. 

-A  committee  amendment  will  shortly 
be  offered  to  set  the  minimum  payment 
at  15  cents,  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
approve  it. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  aware  that  some 
Members  in  this  body  will  stand  In  strong 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a  25- 
cpiU  maxinuim  lunch  price.  This  opposi- 
tion, of  course,  is  directly  related  to  the 
increased  cost  of  the  lunch  program  to 
the  Federal  Government. 
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B'lt  let  us  try  to  look  at  this  proi30.=al 
fro;n  the  standpoint  of  a  larger  pcrspec- 
tl\e  th.in  a  simple  dolLirs  and  cents 
app'.'oach — 

Fir.5t.  From  a  Ion -'-ran:.^e  vicvpoint,  I 
do  not  find  it  unreasonable  for  a  child 
to  pay  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
c.ost  of  a  daily  nutritious  lunch  at  school 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  fund.s  v^y- 
in';  for  the  rcmainins  costs. 

Second.  For  many  years,  we  liavc  not 
cxpec^cd  p.ircnts  to  pay  directly  for  the 
cost  of  busing  children  to  schools,  text- 
bocks,  athletic  pror.rrms.  or  the  cost  of 
tc.ichcr^'  salpries,  cr  th.e  ccst  of  all  school 
facilities.  Rather,  these  co.^ls  have  been 
borne  by  the  population  as  a  whole  and 
by  the  many  varied  bu.-inc.;5  interests  of 
the  Nation. 

Third.  AccorditT^ly.  the  25  cents  nioxi- 
nuiin  price  ailorcls  a  form  of  t.^x  relief 
directed  to  the  parents  of  young  chil- 
dren who  are  strurralins  to  make  ends 
meet  In  a  period  of  vicious  ar.d  contiira- 
in,:7  inflation. 

I'ourth.  I  under.- land  that  some  opp.o- 
r.entn  of  this  proposal  place  a  question 
on  the  priority  of  feeding  children 
against  other  pressing  r.ecus.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  tins  viewpoint,  but  in  my 
opinion  there  is  no  more  important 
priority  th.^^iu  the  nuUitlonal  r.ced.s  of  all 
our  children  upon  whom,  as  the  ncT  f:cn- 
eration.  we  will  rely  In  the  future  to 
maintain  freedom  ar.d  democracy  in  tlris 
great  Nation. 

rifth,  I  have  deep  and  serious  concern 
over  the  sharp  loss  in  school  lunch  par- 
ticipation that  has  occurred  In  recent 
years.  I  believe  that  this  situation  threat- 
ens the  continued  existence  of  the  entiie 
school  lunch  and  cliild  nutrition  pro- 
grams. If  there  arc  other  ways  to  meet 
thlfj  crisis  in  child  r.U'riiion.  I  will  be 
gl:id  to  dis,:uss  theni. 

I  want  to  share  wiih  Alcmbers  of  tlio 
House  this  paragraph  from  a  letter  I 
received  a  day  cr  two  ano  from  a  food 
service  director  in  Ohio: 

t'nder  the  Frc.^ldcnt's  propc.sa;-,  tlie  co::.t 
of  the  lunch  to  tlie  nildd'.c-iiiconie  fptr,:!;.- 
would  Increase  more  than  20  cents  daily.  lu 
mo.'^-t  ca=:cs  In  our  .school  systcin,  the  fainl- 
llcs  could  not  a.Tcrd  this  ndditlon.a  co.s'.  I.s 
not  the  middle-Income  f.imSIy  bci;ig  dl.5crlm- 
Inatcd  ncalnst  rliico  It  1?  burdened  with 
paying  full  prl.^c  for  children's  lunches,  and 
also  ciintrlbutinf;  to  the  cost  of  tlio  needy 
lunches  throuph  taxes?  Tlie  only  Introduc- 
tion to  good  food  habits  a'.id  the  only  nu- 
tritious meals  that  the  child  rocoiycs  dally  l:i 
many  cac;c.s  may  be  the  .sylioul   lunch. 

That  was  from  Mrs.  Margaret  Allen, 
food  service  director  ot  the  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
schools. 

Witii  today's  inflated  prices,  children 
In  elementary  schools  are  obliged  to  pay 
35  to  45  cents  for  a  lunch,  and  in  high 
school  r-omcwhere  between  55  and  60 
cents.  Tlie.-e,  of  course,  are  average  fig- 
lircs. 

The  savings  to  a  family  with  one  child 
V  oiild  thus  amount  to  2o"  cents  a  day,  or 
^•l  a  week.  This  would  mean  a  $36  lunch 
savings  during  the  normal  9  month 
.^.  liool  year.  And  that  can  be  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  children  the  family  has 
in  school. 

This,  obviously,  provides  as  much  real, 
tangible  relief  for  the  middle  Income 
family  as  does  the  so-called  lax  relief  bill 
tlie  House  passed  earlier. 

This  Is  putting  money  back  Into  the 


pockets  of  people  whose  outlay  for  goods 
and  sei'\'ices  make  the  American  economy 
go.  The  new  program  Is  therefore  a 
potent  anti-rcccssionary  force  that  will 
make  itself  felt,  not  just  in  one  or  two 
areas  of  the  country,  but  throi'.ab.out  the 
land. 

Aside  from  this  factor,  there  is  good 
reason  why  this  legislation  .^^houlc'  be 
passed  without  delay:  That  is,  it  may 
keep  our  existing  school  lunch  program 
from  becoming  a  casualty  cr  rising 
prices — and  this  includes  the  f.'ce  and 
reduced  pi  ice  lunch  progreni  fur  the 
poor. 

Since  1970.  there  has  been  a  steady 
drop  in  the  number  of  children  par- 
ticipating in  the  school  lunch  program. 
In  these  5  years,  there  has  been  a  decline 
of  2.7  million  children.  From  J:.'iurry 
1974  to  Janua:y  1975,  1  million  children 
dropped  out. 

And  the  rea.^cn  is  that  they  Iirivc  been 
priced  out  of  the  lunch  line.  Increased 
food  and  labor  costs  have  been  pa.-^-fcl 
alonj  to  the  children  in  the  form  of 
higher  lunch  prices. 

In  some  schools.  tl;c  lunch  prorrrain 
has  simply  been  abandoned.  And  with 
last  week's  projection  that  food  costs 
would  escalate  another  12  percent  this 
year,  you  can  be  sure  tliat  more  school 
lunch  programs  v.  ill  disappear. 

The  House  should  remember  th.at  Vsiiea 
lire  regular  scliocl  lunch  program  goes, 
the  free  and  reduced  price  program  for 
the  poor  also  goes.  And  we  f;hall  have 
taken  a  sad  and  backward  step  in  the 
educational  and  social  progrcs,=;  of  ihi.s 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  01  'Jie  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairma...  I  .-.leld 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  con- 
siderable mail  in  support  of  the  scho.ol 
lunch  legislation  before  u.s,  and  I  v.-ould 
like  to  summarize  the  sentiments  that 
have  been  expressed  to  me,  by  r.uoting 
from  a  letter  by  Ralph  D.  Turlin.eton.  01 
the  Florida  Department  of  Education. 

He  said: 

It  has  been  sliov.-n  hlsioricany  that  rycry 
Increase  in  school  lunch  cost  1.=  accompanied 
by  a  drop  In  participation,  as  more  r.nd  more 
parents  find  thcmselyes  unable  to  pay  the 
Increased  cost.  The  current  aycri'.'e  lunch 
price  Is  bel's\ccn  4.5  and  50  cents.  To  absorb 
tills  loss  of  fcdcrr.l  funds  would  mean  an 
Increase  of  some  20  cents  per  lunch  for  all 
participants— m  .^ome  districts  brlnj-ing  the 
cost  per  payins-;  pupil  to  almo.n  a  ciolh.r  a 
day. 

I^r]•.  Chairman,  the  Florida  s.liool  of- 
ficial sums  up  the  situation  accurately. 
and  we  just  must  move  in  this  emergency 
to  prevent  the  collapse  of  these  nutrition 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  some  tables 
will  be  of  help  to  this  body,  and  I  should 
like  at  this  point  to  place  them  in  tlie 
Record. 

t.s.ele  a  -  child  'iutijition  progr'vs 


CHILD  NUTRITION 
PROGR.AWS 

School  lupch,  sec.  4  (rei'n- 
bi/fsenient  11.75  percc;  t 
all  lunches) , 

fiee  and  reduced-ptice 
tjr.ct.es"  52.5  cents,  soc, 
1! 


1974 

!M2,  \7i  000 
C8.'',  2AS,  COO 


isrs 


I.!«.V5,0C0 


751,; 


,  LIB 


1974 


U75 


Sctiool  breDk(3?t,  3D  cents 
lullcosl... $53,716,000       J73,3:fl,C00 

iloiifooaassist;ince,equip- 

^  "■•E'll - --  29,123,000         2?,aOQ,C00 

5!?te   ailTinJstfitive   ex- 
penses   3,7M,0C0  6,700,OCO 

tiorischcol  food  progfani, 

s.:c.l3(Vanik) (70,405,00")      (il6,677,Cf"}) 

Summer 35,115,000  52,677,  Ono 

Year-round. 34,290,000  64, 000,  (j'O 

Co.T.modities  to  schools 347,840,000         351, 000,  CCO 

Csshinlieuofcomti-.oditie;  ..     .     

NuUitJon^l    training    and 
surveys. 874,(00  1.0C3,CC0 

Fec^eral  operdiing  enpen- 
ses 7,548.000  lO.CSl.Cr.O 

T.)U1 1.615,592,000    '  1,792, 1S5.  Or.O 

SPLCIAL  MILK 
PHOGRAM 

Pr.firjir.  costs.   ...  bl  332.0.'iO         113.1:63,003 

Cf-.-ulinienptiiies.  .  745,ca0  932.000 

Total 62, 137.  000 

CFlClRLSUPPLrMENTAL 
fCOD  P.WGKAti-.S 

ttic     (^jon.en,     irfani?, 

C'llJien) 1?  882,  Oro 

Pil  .1 1 0 jj  certii'cate 89-'..  fiiju 

fcJeial  op<'ralinp,  e>pci.- 

ses ..  543,000 

ToUI..  15.315,003         127.  n?(ju 


120,000,000 


124. 154,  OP.I 
I.OO.XUlO 

1,964,000 


'  l.tcluJe-scitryartr  and  prcposed  su.nplen'cnts!:. 

T.'.elt:  33. — Foods  available  for  .«c7ioo?'. — Fr-iv.-. 
^ear  1075.  as  c/  Dcccm'bcr  6, 1974 

£ecti.jn  32  (of  the  Act  o'  1035,  under  which 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  30'.  cf 
custom  revenue  to  purcha-^e  and  donate 
agriculti.ral  coinmodiilcs  to  .srlioul  lunch 
pri-.,2"uini  and  other  cl-'gi'-'le  outlets) 

E  iimataJ  cclI 

Beef,  frozen,  choice' $44,973,987 

Beef,  frozen.  rcguUv C3,  400,  45J 

Bcol,  canned 8.245,  6'."i 

Pork,  cnnned 9,  4D1,374 

Turkey,    frozen' 12.  775.  00) 

Turkey  rolLs  ' 2.8G1.000 

Turkey,  frozen,  ground- 86,  Ono 

Poultry,  canned,  boned  ' 10.  720.  83  1 

Peanut  butter- 4.D2C.  925 

Pe,-inut  gr.anulcs  ' _  1.422.300 

Cr.i.'ibcrry  .sance  ' 2.  800,  COO 

G-een  be.ins.  canned'-. 2.610.000 

Green  bcnn.'^.  frozen' _  2.217,000 

Total    section    32 171.532,571 

'  Section  6  (of  National  School  Lunch  Act— 
spechU  authority  to  purchase  nutrltloui 
foods  for  donation  to  school  lunch  pro- 
gra.Tis.  Foods  can  be  pttrchased  without  re- 
g.-.rd  to  market  conditions.) 

Turkey  ro!l=:_. _.  f2.  481.  000 

Chicken,  frozen 11.41-2.000 

Franltfurters 10.296,370 

Pcach(v5,  canned^ 3.050.000 

S'.veft   pctatoes,  syrup' 2,615,00.3 

.S.'.vet,  potatoes,  dehydratet. ' 491,000 

}-rt  :i!!i  fried  pctatoes.  fro;-c::   ..  7.000.000 


Tjta!  section  6 37,385.370 

Section  416  lof  the  Agricultural  Ac:  of  1049  !; 
the  do-.ia'. ;i;n  authority  for  foods  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatio:: 
i:ndcr  prl^e  .-upport  program^  ) 

Clicc-.e.  bulk  cl.cdclar S2.  270.  OOO 

Ciiec^e.  proces.-. 42,  7j2,  .30;) 

XFD  milk,   bulk' 24,  300,  CO.) 

Ii;s'ar.t  NFD  milk -. 2,  200.  oro 


Tot.il    section    4IC- 


Gr.>:)d 


71,562,300 


230. 4e0  241 


^  P.irclia,-e   program  completed. 

'  Purcli.-i.so  and  .shipping  con-.ple-cd. 
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Parlicip.iljon  in  progiams 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1371 


>  1974 


Estimated  - 
1975 


1 1976 


1  S(' 


c^ool  lunch: 

(a)  Sec  linn  .J; 
ChiWifri  ser.ert"... 
Meals  ^erveil  (imllron'). . . 

(b)  Section  11: 

Children  jeivert ' 

Meal!  sefved  (in-llion')... 

.0?  breakfast: 
Children  ser»e1 '. . . 

Meals  served  (niillii)ii-> 

3.  Special  food  service  program  (nonschooi): 
Children  served  (Ihou.ar.ds) 


Year-round 

Summer.  . 
Meals  served  (miihun;) 

Year-round 

Suiiiiiier 

Speial  mdh. 

Children  ',er*ed  (million  ) 
Half-pints  milk  (million^).. 


51  q 
3,  bfilj.  1 

4.5 
738.  & 

14?.  0 
71.8 

320.? 


2?.  7 
3.848.3 

6.2 

1.055.7 

796-0 
125.  b 

616.2 


24. 1 
3,972.1 

7.8 
1,285.3 

1  026.0 
169.3 

1  161.8 


24  fi 
4,098.8 

8.4 

I,  402. 4 

1, 165.  4 
191  1 

1  370.0 


21.0 
3.  985.  5 

9.0 
1  491  0 

1  356.8 
225.1 

1.831.0 


93.3 

226.9 

50.3 

38.4 
U.9 

15.9 
2.9 


23.4 
3.  981. 0 

9.n 

1  436.0 

1,549.0 
257.0 

2.  528. 0 


27.6 
J,  570. 0 

9.4 
1.557.0 

2.2 
363.6 

3, 392. 0 


153.6 
462.6 
109.6 

80.6 
29.0 

14  S 
2.6 


185.0 
976.8 
176.2 

102.8 
73.4 

14.1 
2.5 


195.0 

1,175.0 

182.9 

117  5 
65.4 

M.S 
2.6 


246.0 

1.  588. 0 

225.4 


161.0 
64.4 

8.5 
1.5 


400.0 

2,128.0 

347.0 

260.0 
87.0 

10  9 
1.9 


520.0 
2,872.0 


NA 
NA 


TiA 
2.4 


'  P.'eliminarv. 

•  Pjrtu  ipotiof!  fii!ut«i  jie  eiliin.ited  on  ih<!  Ihr.is  of  the  provi.'..ons  In  H.R  42??. 


"  Millions,  daily  aver.ige. 
'  TliousaiiOs  daily  averse. 


T\!:i.i   U  —A^sUtanrc  furl<iT<-  in  f.c}iool 
Utri'h  program 
ip.FE  lA  sen  piioc;r\m 
I  In  i:i-iit.v| 
C..(!er  pre.set;t  law- 
General      ca.'ih-for-lood      a^si-'nui'e 

(.sec.  4) 

Spetiul  ca:-.h  a.-'sLstaiice  i.'.ec.  11 1.. 

Carnniodities  or  aa^h  In  lieu 

For  (lUdUlonal  free  half-plut  milk 

Toful 

Add-ons   under   HR    4222.   phN  esca- 
lators Hllcr  July  1.  1!)7G: 

Per   menl    lu   cereals  and  oiN    i  H  R 
4L'2ai 2 

Per   meal   escalator  on   comniodiue> 
or  ca-.il  In  lieu j 

Per  me.il  escalator  on  section  4 o 

Per  meal  e^caUitor  mi  .sectitm   11      .       2 


I  In  ceni-l 

Ba.sic  assistance  (for  all  brcakfn&i.si . 

Up  to  45  cents  for  each  brcukfast 
the  hlglier  figure  being  fi.r  espe- 
cially needed  schools 


2.i. 


Totiil 


6  0 


Diirerence  between  free,  and  reduced 
[)rlce  is  10  cents  In  ca.sh  and  a  tree 
half-pint  of  milk. 

RSVtVCEO   PRICK   I.I  Nl  !l    PKfK;K\.M 

Under  present  law: 
Gtiieral      cash-for-food      ns.-isiaine 

(-.ec.   4) u    75 

Special  cash  asftbtance  (sec.  l!i 42.  50 

Commodilies  or  caih  In  Ueu 10.00 


Total 


64.2.5 


AUU-fins   utider   HR    4222.   pUis  esca- 
lators after  July  1.  1076: 

Per  meal   in  cereals  and  oi:.s    ,  h  r 
4222) 

Per  meal  escalator  on  commodli  ics  or 
c;i.-h   in  lieu 

Per  meal  escalator  on  section  4 o'  f, 

Pi-r  meal  escalator  on  section   II.  2.0 


1.0 


Total 


P.\Y1N-C.    It   :,-(it    PKiK.RAM 

tinder  present  law  : 
General      ca-sli-for-food      a.'-v-l-.iaiicp 
(sec.   4| 

Commodities  or  cash  Ui  lieu.. 

Total     

Undrr  H  R  4222.  an  additional  faver-~ 
a|;e)    20-cent   payment    on    a    JS-cent 
lunch  would  be  made 

School  hreakta.<t  program 
F  .-   each    free    breakfact   to  a   needy 
child  under  present  law: 


5.5 


11   75 

10  0 

21.75 


Up  to  54.25  cents  per  breakfast .  32 

E-calators  after  July  1: 

Per  meal  escalator  on  basic  a««ii,t- 

ance    

Per    meal    escalator    on    each    free 

breaki  1st . j 


0 


Total ,    3 

T,\i:it:  E— Eligibility  guidi'linef!  for  free  and 
rccliaed  price  fchool  Iniiclic.s 

Secretary^  poverty  guideline  for  fiscal  vear 
1075:  $4510  for  a  family  of  four  Any  child 
from  huch  a  family  Is  entitled  ro  a  free  lunch 

State  educational  airencles  have  the  option 
to  sel  Ihelr  guideline  25'  above  the  Secre- 
tary's guideline.  This  fiyure  would  be  $.JiJ4o 
for  a  family  of  four. 

Guideline  for  eliglbtliiy  for  a  reduced-prUe 
lunch:  Under  present  law.  State  educational 
agencies  are  authorized  to  establish  for  fiscal 
1975  guidelines  for  reduced  price  lunches  at 
not  more  than  75':  above  the  applicable 
famlly-sUe  income  levels  in  rhe  Income  pov- 
erty guidelines  as  prescribed  by  the  Scc.-^e- 
tai\.  75  above  1975  guidelines  of  $4510  for 
ft  family  of  four  is  «790O- 

H  R.  4222  would  raise  the  percent  above 
the  pover-y  line  to  100-  .  loo  above  the 
Secietarys  guideline  Is  S9020. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  will 
say  that  the  Idea  nl  a  L'.Vcent  «uarantct'cl 
lunch  price  lor  schoolchilcken  is  goo(J. 
but  that  we  cannot  afTord  it  at  this  tunc. 

I  say  that  without  it.  we  may  lo.se  the 
school  lunch  prourain  entirely,  and  that 
is  a  pos.sibiIity  we  ab.solutely  cannot  risk 
The  people  of  this  country  will  not  look 
kindly  upon  a  Consic.^-s  that  will  i)iovid(^ 
lob.s  money  lor  our  own  childter.  thai:  u 
provides  tor  loreign  aid. 

The  committee  did  not  idlv  iii,  k  tlie 
2.i-cent  fiaure  out  ol  the  air.  We  acted 
upon  tiie  basi.s  of  a  Department  of  Aqri- 
cuinue  study  published  la.si  Septombiu- 
whic'i  indicated  that  a  2,')-ccnt  price 
would  result  in  a  L'O-petcent  increase  In 
student  participation,  and  a  3.2-cent  re- 
duction m  the  co.<^t  of  moducing  a  lunch. 
The  increased  volume  would  also  create 
an  additional  50  000  job.^;  in  the  lunch 
program -v. hich    Is    not    to    be    tt^ken 


V 

li.ululy  in  a  time  when  wo  h.avc  8.000,000 
uncmijloyed  Amcrican.s. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still  some 
18,000  .schools  not  participating  in  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  Most  of 
tliese  are  public  schools,  but  there  are 
included  some  8,000  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  with  an  enrollment  of  2  3 
million  children. 

If  we  establish  the  25-ccnt  price, 
thousands  of  these  schools  are  expecteii 
to  participate  in  the  program,  to  the 
benefit  of  several  million  children  from 
a  wide  variety  of  homes. 

Since  the  bill  was  ordered  favorably 
reported  a  few  days  ago,  an  objection 
has  been  raised  by  some  loiiRtime  friends 
of  the  school  lunch  program,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  have  a  good  point. 

To  meet  this  objection,  another  com- 
mittee amendment  has  been  drafted  and 
I  hope  that  It,  too,  will  be  adopted.  This 
Is  wliat  it  is  about: 

In  some  States,  a  sustained  effort  has 
been  made  to  keep  the  cost  of  lunches 
haw.  They  have  accomplished  this  bv 
substantial  contributions  of  the  State's 
own  funds  to  sub.Mdize  the  lunch  counter 

JillCC. 

In  other  Stales,  the  rl-.lng  costs  have 
been  handled  by  lettimr  the  price  rl.se 
to  an  outstanding  level. 

Some  States,  therefore,  have  a  lunch 
pru  e  of  2.5  cents,  whereas  In  others,  the 
price  Is  70  cents. 

The  Federal  payment,  under  the  origi- 
nal bill  before  us,  would  be  the  minimum 
10-  or  Jo-cent  fi-ure  for  the  first  State; 
and  •!:  cents  to  the  second. 

The  contention  thus  arises  that  we  are 
Inadvertently  penalizing  the  State  that 
was  makinu'  the  greatest  effort  to  keep 
th''  price  to  students  low. 

To  correct  this  situation,  a  committee 
amendment  would  create  an  escalator 
de\  ic^  de.isned  to  reflect  Increasing  costs 
of  producing  the  lunch. 

As  an  additional  supplementary  pay- 
ment, every  State  would  receive  a  set 
amount  for  every  child  for  every  lunch 
If  the  cost  of  putting  a  lunch  on  the 
line  ^'oes  up  10  percent,  for  Instance, 
there  would  be  an  additional.  Identical 
payment  to  all  State,s— those  with  the 
lowest  price  lunches  as  well  as  to  those 
with  the  highest.  We  would  not,  there- 


fore, continue  to  perpetuate  the  disparity, 
but  begin  to  even  it  out.  I  believe  this  is 
the  most  equitable  way  of  resolving  this 
difficulty. 

Some  Members  have  raised  an  objec- 
tion that  the  States  are  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  having  to  pick  up  any  hr- 
creases  in  the  cost  of  lunch  production 
that  occur  after  January  1,  1975.  That 
is.  they  are  caught  outside  the  margin  of 
the  25-cent  cost  to  the  student,  and  the 
price  in  effect  on  January  1  last.  They 
would  have  to  absorb  any  increases — and 
there  has  been  some  increase  since  that 
date. 

Although  we  have  rectified  that  in  the 
committee  amendment  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, I  would  say  that  increased  par- 
ticipation In  the  school  lunch  program 
cannot  be  accompanied  by  any  lessening 
In  the  State  and  local  effort.  The  local 
people  will  have  to  keep  doing  what  they 
have  been  doing  if  we  are  to  have  any 
meaningful  impact  on  the  job  that  has  to 
be  done. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
my  friends  from  Hawaii,  one  of  the 
States  which  has  done  such  a  good  job 
with  the  school  lunch  program.  They 
have  kept  the  price  at  25  cents  in  the 
face  of  escalating  costs,  and  the  State 
has  used  its  own  funds  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

Under  this  bill,  there  will  not,  I  believe, 
be  any  great  expansion  of  the  program, 
for  in  Hawaii  they  have  already  done  a 
great  job  of  covering  virtually  all  of  their 
children. 

Without  this  bill,  they  would  either 
have  to  Invest  more  State  money  In 
school  lunches,  or  abandon  the  25-cent 
price  of  which  they  have  been  so  justly 
proud. 

Under  this  bill,  they  will  receive  a  15- 
cent-a-lunch  offset  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  received.  And  they  will 
surely  benefit  from  the  cost-of-lunch 
production  escalator  which  we  propose  to 
establish  in  a  committee  amendment. 
And  this  is  not  an  inconsiderable  benefit, 
by  any  means. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  turn 
very  briefly  to  some  of  those  other  major 
features  of  H.R.  4222. 

In  this  time  of  crisis  unemployment 
levels,  we  provide  that  children  of  un- 
employed parents  will  automatically  be 
eligible  for  free  meals  during  any  period 
In  which  the  parent  is  unemployed. 

We  extend  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram beyond  Its  current  expiration  date 
of  June  30,  1975.  and  permanently  au- 
thorize the  program  to  encourage  Its 
expansion. 

Participation  of  children  In  child  care 
institutions  and  preschool  programs  Is 
encouraged  and  expanded. 

Eligibility  for  a  reduced  price  lunch  is 
expanded  to  cover  children  of  families 
with  incomes  100  percent  above  the  pov- 
erty index.  The  present  limit  Is  75  per- 
cent above  the  index. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  enormously 
successful  and  popular  WIC  program  of 
special  supplemental  feeding  for  women, 
infants,  and  children,  and  authorizes  a 
funding  level  of  $250  million  annually 
through  1978. 


These  are  major  and  important  steps, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  this 
House  should  be  proud  to  have  their 
names  enrolled  in  the  support  of  the 
legislation. 

But  I  repeat  that  in  this  bill  there  are 
no  radical  departures,  no  new  programs. 
These  are  simply  logical,  orderly  steps 
along  paths  the  Congress  has  been  tread- 
ing at  least  since  1946. 

We  propose  to  take  those  steps  now, 
and  proudly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

,Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  ask,  I  think  the  gentleman 
said  that  the  25-cent  school  cost  hmlta- 
tion  would  help  the  free  lunch  program, 
and  if  we  fail  to  get  It,  it  would  hurt  it. 
Why  is  that? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  25-cent  lunch  pro- 
vision does  not  adversly  affect,  the  free 
lunch  program  in  anyway.  Poor  children 
will  still  receive  free  lunches. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  That  is  right.  That 
Is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Under  the  paying  pro- 
gram the  student  will  pay  no  more  than 
25  cents. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  not  the  free  one? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No.  This  is  the  regular 
lunch  program  where  everyone  can  par- 
ticipate regardless  of  Income.  Here  stu- 
dents will  pay  a  quarter. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  but  the  gentleman  said  at 
one  point  that  if  we  did  not  get  25  cents 
as  the  top  maximum,  that  in  some  way 
it  would  damage  the  free  lunch  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Here  is  what  I  meant. 
We  have  testimony  that  in  a  number  of 
instances  where  the  price  has  been  60 
and  70  cents,  the  entire  program  has  had 
to  be  closed  because  of  a  lack  of  par- 
ticipants. When  this  happens,  free 
lunches  and  reduced-price  lunches  like- 
wise, are  discontinued.  If  more  students 
are  priced  out  of  the  program,  more  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  will  be  dis- 
continued. The  25-cent  provision  will 
reverse  that  trend. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when 
a  quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared. 


The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum  call 
will  have  a  minimum  of  15  minutes  to 
report  their  presence.  The  call  will  be 
taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  v,as  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  follov.ing  Members  f:rilied 
to  respond: 

[Roll   No.  901 


Calif. 
Anderson.  Ill 
Amiun?;o 
Archer 
Ashbrouk 
Ashley 
Aspln 
B,idiIlo 
Bc;ird,  R  1. 
Bell 

Bcr«!Bnd 
BiagLTl 
Bln^'hanl 
Bot^as 
Bolaiid 
Brooks 
Broomfifld 
Brown,  Cillf, 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phllli 
Butler 
Carney 
Cederberi; 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clay 
Conyers 
Daniels. 

Dominii  k  V 
Davis 

de  la  Gar/a 
Delancy 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dlgt;» 
Downey 
Drlnan 
Edward*,  Ala. 


Edwards.  Cal.f. 

Erltnbo.-n 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tcnn. 
Fasreil 
Fisher 
Foley 
Eraser 
Frey 
Fulton 
Gibbons 
Hammer- 
schmldi 
Haniey 
Harsha 
Hawkiii.s 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hei^ert 
Heinz 
Hiyhtower 
p  Holland 
Hyde 
I(.hord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jones,  N  C 
Jones,  Tcnn. 
Kastenmclt-r 
Kemp 
Landrum 
Leggett 
LonK,  La. 
McCloskey 
McKlnney 
Madlean 
Mat  his 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mills 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


Myers.  Ind 

Pepper 

Prltchard 

Rallsback 

Randall 

RanL'ci 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Samlnl 

Sebellus 

Seiberllnu; 

Shipley 

Shusier 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Stark 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Am. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Tcaorue 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  J!»i.-t 

Vander  Veen 

Wlcglns 

Wilson, 

Charles  K  , 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex 
Wydler 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Zeferettl 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pike,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  4222,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device,  whereupon  316  Members  re- 
corded their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he 
submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The   Committee   resumed   Its   sitting. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Wyoming    <Mr.   Ron- 

CALIOt. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
past  month,  I  have  received  niunerous 
letters  from  my  State  of  Wyoming,  from 
educators,  parents.  State  officials,  and 
students  who  have  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  the  national  lunch  program,  and 
since  it  has  been  reported,  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  President's  initial  proposal  to  cut 
back  the  school  lunch  program  through 
a  consohdated  block  grant  system  raised 
some  serious  questions  as  to  this  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  child  nutri- 
tion. Many  people  in  my  State  voiced 
strong  opposition  to  any  such  proposal. 
The  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
tional Education  Subcommittee  and  the 
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full  EducatJcn  and  Labor  CommUtef;. 
both  chaired  by  Mr.  Perkins,  should  be 
lilghly  commanded  for  their  efforts  for 
not  oiily  5Uitaming  this  body's  commit- 
ment to  this  proCT":m— a  commitmert  It 
has  had  for  ovor  40  ye::.rs.  but  in  hict 
l)r  extending  iliat  ccinmitment  bv  pro- 
\iduvz  a  maximum-co^l  25  cent-  lunch 
for  all  children,  to  be  bupoorted  100  per- 
cent by  Federal  lands. 

It  Is  apparent  that  If  this  Congres.s  Is 
to  remain  comnntted  to  impiovin^  the 
r.utrUion  of  all  children  this  legislation 
ts  n?cded.  In  rc-^ding  the  committee  re- 
port rccompan.-.iiig  H,R.  42_'2.  I  was 
itrongly  impres.sed  by  the  downward 
trend  m  the  number  of  paying  children 
partKipating  in  t!ie  program.  In  the  la^t 
year  alone.  1  million  children  have 
dropped  from  i!ie  program. 

With  the  co.st  of  all  items  to  a  f  tmily 
l:icrea.=ing  a.s  they  have  over  the  past 
year,  it  is  obvious  that  many  parents- 
family  budgets  simply  could  not  cover  the 
.sfncol  lunch  for  their  children.  This  leg- 
islation, by  extending,'  the  e.\;stin"  pro- 
£;iam.  should  reduce  this  downward 
trend  in  participation  and  does  express 
the  continued  commitment  of  thi.s  Con- 
gress to  prov:c!e  a  nutritional  lunch  pro- 
^■nim  readily  available  to  all  children 

In  recent  year.-,.  Mr.  Chairman.  VVvo- 
m;!:g  h,is  expei  lenccd  a  continued  growth 
In  population  due  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  energy  resources  that  is  takin- 
place  within  the  State.  One  of  the  effects 
of  tins  prow  th  in  certain  areas  has  been 
to  ,^h;ft  drastically  the  ratio  of  children 
to  population   From  I960  to  1970  the  ra- 
tio of    .-honlchildicn  to  the  total  popu- 
lation,    in     some     Wyoming'     counties 
chan-ed  a.=;  much  as  from  1  in  7  to  1  in 
4.  Tins  reflects  the  younger  population 
coming  with  rapid  tirowth.  The  effects  jf 
this  f;rowth  on  demands  for  additional 
schocls  and  an  expaasion  of  the  school 
lunch  program  m  my  State  are  obviou.'^ 
The  Wyoming  Department  of  Education 
has  provided  me  with  estimates  as  to  the 
effect  the  25-ce:.t  lunch  would  have  on 
participation  tiuough.out  Wvoinin-  They 
e.-timate   tliat    with   tlie   25-cent"'lunch 
avaibble.  participation  would  increa.se  by 
•^^    percent,    representing    some    60.000 
meals   per   day   .served    throucihout   the 
State.  Tl:is  would  mean  almost  80  per- 
cent of  the  entire  statewide  enrollment 
would  partic.pat*  daily  in  the  program 

With  such  projected  participation  and 
with  .nich  nutritional  benefits  available 
to  the  children  of  Wyom.in /,  that  thl< 
bill  would  provide.  I  strongly  support  it  ; 
ndorjiion  now. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  vield  my- 
-e!f  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  tuo  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  to  which  I  am  op- 
posed, the  re-t  I  plan  to  suppoit  The 
exfenMon  of  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
i;rain  and  making  it  permanent,  ex- 
panding the  child  nutrition  program 
and  School  Lunch  Act  for  child  care 
iiiitltulion^  and  day  care  and  lucsch.ool 
lirograms.  cxijand.ng  eligibilitv  for  re- 
duced cost  lun-hes  and  to  expanding  the 
I'porLimities  under  the  WIC  prot^ram  I 
ililnk  are  good.  In  fact,  if  we  did  nothin" 
the  52  billion  programs  that  are  operat- 
ing tins  year  would  increase  to  $J.4  bll- 
i;o:\    But   what   I   am   talking  about   W 
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the  over  SI  billion  in  additional  money 
which  I  think  is  unwi.se.  Tlie  amendment 
that  takes  it  over  $1  billion  Is  the  one 
that  puts  a  maximum  of  23  cents  that 
.'ny  .viiool  cm  charge. 

Tlie  way  it  will  operate  after  May  of 
this  year  is  that  any  student  wh.o  comes 
from  a  family  of  an  income  of  less  than 
t'6,2C2,  can  get  a  free  lunch.  Anv  .stu- 
dent who  comes  from  a  family  with  an 
income  of  less  than  $10,020  can  get  a  re- 
duced co.-t  lunch,  meaning  that  their 
lunch  will  not  cost  any  more  than  20 
cents. 

Tho.se  figures  apply  to  a  family  of  four. 
Tlie  income  goes  up  .substantially  when 
there  are  more  children  in  the  family, 
but  that  1,  the  figure  we  will  be  using 
after  May  with  a  family  of  four. 

For  any  child  from  a  family  of  four 
which  has  an  income  of  over  $10,020  if 
tills  bill  1,-  pa.ssed.  will  be  i)aying  25  cents. 
It  does  not  make  any  diiference  how  high 
the  income  of  the  parents  might  be. 

I  maintain  that  if  we  are  going  to 
spend  better  than  SI  billion  in  additional 
money  it  .should  not  be  to  pay  a  sub- 
sidy above  the  present  sub.'idy  of  22 
cents  plus  mandated  State  4  to  5  cent.s 
lor  those  who  can  afford  to  pav  for  the 
lunches  of  their  children. 

What  is  the  present  subsidv '  The 
present  subsidy  is  a  cash  payment  under 
section  4  of  11  75  cents.  Becau-^e  of  the 
escalator  that  is  available,  as  increased 
costs  of  living  go  up.  these  payments 
increase. 

The  commodities  are  also  made  avail- 
able imder  section  6  at  least  to  the  value 
of  10  cents.  Federal  sub.-idy  now  is  22 
cents,  Then  when  we  add  tlie  State  pay- 
ment of  4  to  5  cents  mandated  under 
law.  we  have  about  a  27-cer.t  subsidy 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
?overnmMnt  for  every  school  lunch.  Be- 
sides tiiat.  tlie  school  lun<  h  prouram 
buys  wholesale.  They  should  be  able  to 
buy  food  for  less  cost  than  an  indl- 
\  idual  homeowner  caji. 

So  iiere  is  the  opportunity  in  the 
.(•hools  of  the  Nation  for  young  people 
to  receive  a  lunch  presentlvsubsidized  to 
the  tune  of  27  cents,  it  is  intcrc.^tln"  that 
many  parents  have  chosen  not  to  send 
the  money  for  a  subsidized  school  lunch. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  free-  and  reduced-cost  lunches  par- 
ticipauon'has  increased  ard  the  non- 
fiee-  and  reduced-cost  lunche^  partici- 
pation have  gone  down. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  that  Is  that 
there  are  fewer  children  in  school  now 
tlian  la^t  year,  and  fewer  then  than  the 
.^ear  before.  School  population  Is  go- 
ing dowii.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  piTtlcipation  up  as  long  as  the 
school  population  goes  down,  unle.ss  we 
subsidize  childbirth. 

Another  reason  is  that  m.aliing  lunches 
free  or  reduced  cost  did  not  bring  chil- 
dren into  the  program  as  it  did  to  pro- 
Mde  free  or  reduced  cost  lunches  for 
these  who  previously  paid  for  them 

This  is  also  interesting  I  talked  t.. 
student-;  to  find  out  how  It  operates.  I 
'hink  sdioo!,.  .'■hould  give  credits  In  eco- 
nomics to  one  procedure  tiint  Is  operat- 
n-.g  Students  who  with  tree  lunches  have 
.^oId  their  lunches  to  one  who  Is  not  ellgl- 
ble  for  the  free  lunches  for  25  cents  Thev 
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take  the  25  cents  and  go  and  buv  what- 
ever they  want,  and  tlie  nonncedy  .-^tu- 
i>nt  received  a  less  e-;pen^lve  lunch. 

Tlie  Members  may  deplore  the  fact 
that  the  poor  child  was  not  getting  a 
sufficiently  nutritious  lunch,  but  he 
.-howed  a  little  ingenuity.  I  think  we 
ought  to  .c;ive  him  credit  for  that.  In  fact, 
I  like  the  ingenuity  that  students  a'-e 
showing  now  rbout  the  lur.ch  prog-am 
We  saw  the  effort  that  some  of  the 
schools  made,  some  from  my  district 
which  cau.sed  us  to  amend  the  law  last 
yer  r.  That  was  to  enable  them  to  sell 
fo'.J  like  api)lcs  outside  of  the  .-chooi 
1  nuh  program. 

The  National  Gchool  Service  did  net 
like  that  very  well  becau-e  they  were  not 
able  to  receive  the  proceed-^  of  tiie  sale  of 
the  apriles  Into  the  school  food  nrogram 
The  amendment  permits  student  organs 
7ations  to  benefit  themselves.  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Oppo.sl- 
tlon  was  raised  that  partlclnatlon  In  the 
lunch  program  would  fall  but  Just  the 
rev.T^e  was  true  In  my  district.  In  fact 
u-e  are  going  to  have  an  amendment  that 
!s  going  to  be  offered.  I  believe  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr 
MFEi-si  which  is  going  to  encourage  stu- 
dent participation  in  the  development  of 
nutritional  lunches,  as  an  amendment  to 
"I'c  that  we  had  offered  In  committee  to 
trv  and  prevent  wasting. 

I  think  student  participation  In  plan- 
nliig  Is  good.  It  ought  to  be  encouraged 
Let  me  mention  a  little  bit  about  the 
waste  In  tlie  schools.  The  gentleman 
from  Penn.^vlvanla  (Mr.  GooDriNn)  1. 
going  to  talk  about  the  different  atti- 
tudes In  students,  and  he  can  do  that  ex- 
tremely well  because  he  has  been  In  the 
school  fur  a  number  of  vears.  and  until 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  was  a  school 
■iipenntendent.  Therefore,  he  can  give 
tne  .Mcmb-rs  the  benefit  of  his  observa- 
tion. I  must  depend  upon  listening  to 
people  who  work  as  volunteers  in  school 
lunch  programs  and  students  I  talk  to 
about  waste. 

Let  me  say  this,  the  waste  In  the  school 
lunch  program  is  enormous  and  reduc- 
ing the  cost  to  25  cents  Is  inot  going  to 
reduce  flie  waste,  because  the  waste  h 
being  made  by  those  already  paving  for 
their  lunch  The  fact  that  It  l.s"  costing 
more  than  25  cents  does  not  cause  the 
waste.  In  fact.  hun>.an  nature  Is  that  we 
waste  more  wliat  we  receive  li-^-o,  n  dor 
not  seem  :ts  Important  tlien. 

But  the  students  todav  are  more  and 
niore  concerned  about  hunger  In  the 
world.  I  have  had  so  manv  come  up  to 
nie  and  say.  'Why  do  we  liave  to  tnkc 
all  food  that  is  put  on  our  plates'"  I 
think  tlie  students  want  to  have  that 
riglit  of  turning  down  the  food  th'^v  do 
not  like  to  rat.  Mv  feeling  Is  that  the  real 
revionsibihty  ought  to  be  In  the  home  of 
reaclnuK  chlkiren  to  eat  tiielr  vegetables. 
We  do  that  In  our  home,  and  once  we 
lu've  gone  throu,','h  that  tlm^  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  I  think  tlien  the  student 
ougiit  to  at  least  be  able  to  make  his 
elioice  when  he  Is  In  high  school  They 
are  going  to  do  It  anyway. 

Tlie  amendment  tliat  Is  going  to  be 
ofTcied  by  the  gentleman  from  Wa.sh- 
Ington  (Mr.  Mefds'.  will  be  that  the  stu- 
dents In  senior  high  school  can  refuse 
r.Tiyti;!r.g  that  Is  otTcred  to  them,  and  the 


school  will  still  be  able  to  receive  reim- 
bursement for  the  lunch. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
fiom  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  i!n:nk  t!ie  gciUle- 
man  for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks to  be  that  iie  thinks  it  is  a  good 
Idea  for  children  whose  parents  make 
Icsh  than  se.noo  to  have  to  come  in  a 
seiioolhouse  and  make  a  case  of  parental 
poverty,  and  then  go  out  on  the  street 
corner  to  sell  apples  to  help  out  on  the 
SI  hool  lunch  jirograni? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  Tlie  gentleman  mi'^- 
under.vtood  inc.  The  apple  program  I  w  as 
talking  about  Is  where  the  student  or- 
ganization in  the  school  had  a  program 
of  selling  apples  in  order  to  help  pay  for 
their  student  organizations.  Some  will 
use  other  foods  as  well. 

The  gentleman  I  know  is  lryh:ig  to 
add  a  little  humor  because  selling  atj- 
ples  and  pencils  on  the  street  corners 
was  something  that  happened  in  the 
thirties,  but  I  know  the  gentleman 
knows  I  support  free  and  reduced  school 
lunches  for  lower  middle-income  fami- 
lies and  the  poor.  We  have  an  escalator 
that  I  supported  the  last  lime  the  legis- 
lation was  before  us  wliich  provides 
that  as  the  cost  of  living  Increa.ses  we 
automatically  increase  payments  for  the 
ones  who  receive  free  and  reduced  cost 
school  lunches,  as  well  as  for  the  non- 
poor  children  when  the  escalator  pro- 
vides additional  assistance  for  cash 
payments  of  partial  .subsidy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  gemle- 
n:an   for   clarifying   tliat   point. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Ciiaiur.an, 
v.ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  ;-':nle:yan 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMAI^SINO.  I  liiunk  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  I  as.soeiate  my- 
self with  his  reuiiirks.  As  I  understand 
the  bill,  as  the  gcnileman  has  explained 
It  to  us  this  afternoon,  there  is  no  in- 
come limit  whatsoever  for  parents  of 
children  to  be  eli!.;ible  lor  the  2a-cent 
lunch  program.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Thai,  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  If  tlie  people 
earn  $42,500  a  VL-ar.  are  tii:-ir  cinlciren 
eligible? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Thai  is  rirhi.  Any  of  us 
with  children  ^et  a  .sort  of  automatic  !)ay 
lncrea<;e  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Coi.ki  tlie  gen- 
tleman cliara-leii/e  tlii.-,  as  a  benefit  for 
Members  of  Congress  witli  children? 
Would  he  say  this  is  one  of  the  fringe 
benefits  that  peojjle  are  saying  wc  aie 
votiiig   for  ourselves  all   the   time? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Tlus  will  be  the  smullf-t 
oftluin.  j 

Mr.  L/i GO:aARSINO.  I  see.  ' 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  v.o- 
Eiam.  as  t  indicated  when  I  responded 
to  a  question,  provides  asMstance  for 
lower-income  people,  and  this  as  I  indi- 
cated to  the  Members  will  be  after  May 
brought  to  $10,020.  I  favor  that.  And 
then  we  automatically  provide  that  we 
will  continue  to  keep  pace  with  incea'^ed 
costs. 

But   what   I   am   opposed   to   Is   that 


additional  assistance  Is  granted  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  children's 
lunches.  What  has  happened  to  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  school  lunch  program? 
From  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I 
gain  information  that  it  indicates  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  sharj  from  1969  when 
the  total  Federal  share  was  23.19  per- 
cent, to  an  increase  by  1972  to  38  per- 
cent, and  an  increase  in  1974  to  43  per- 
cent Federal  share.  This  is  the  increase. 
We  keep  increasing  the  Federal  share 
faster  than  the  cost  of  living.  The  stu- 
dents' share  has  dropped  from  52  percent 
in  1959,  the  amount  paid  for  by  the  stu- 
dents, to  39.4  percent  in  1962.  and  to  34.9 
percent  in  1974.  So  the  students'  share 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  lunch  has  been 
going  up  over  the  years  and  there  is  not 
any  necessity  for  going  to  this  enormous 
change  that  Is  proposed  in  this  bill. 

The  proposal  for  the  25-cent  lunch 
Is  one  that  came  from  a  few  individuals 
who  testified  for  a  short  period  of  time 
no  more  than  an  hour  to  the  committee 
before  testimony  on  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.  They  came  in  at  9  o'clock  and 
testified  for  a  short  time,  and  then  we 
went  on  to  the  hearings  on  vocational 
education. 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  full  com- 
mittee the  25-cent  ceiling  was  not  on 
the  bill  when  it  came  from  the  subcom- 
mittee. That  was  then  offered  and 
adopted  by  the  full  committee.  The  total 
co.st  was  $871  milhon  until  this  morning, 
when  we  met  again  In  the  committee. 
In  the  committee  the  amendments  were 
adopted  that  are  to  be  offered  to  this 
bill  which  will  add  another  $31,760,000  to 
move  that  floor  of  10  cents  up  to  15  cents, 
and  then  another  $118,360,000  for  an  es- 
calator on  the  subsidy  necessary  to  hold 
prices  to  students  at  25  cents,  nnJ-ing 
the  total  cost  over  $1  billion. 

Now%  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  otiier 
programs  in  education.  We  have  an  au- 
thorization if  we  fully  fund  it  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  a  program  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren to  help  th.cm  with  compensatory 
education.  That  authorization  in  fiscal 
year  1975  was  S3. 927  milhon.  We  anpro- 
priated  in  1975,  SI. 876  million. 

Now,  we  could  fully  fund  title  I  with 
this  money.  In  vocational  education  tiie 
authorization  is  $970.2  million  and  we 
a)3propriated  G552.3  milhon. 

Education  for  the  handicapped,  in  this 

.voar  we  authorized  $808.8  million  and 

ajoinoiJiiated  S199.9  million. 

In  bilingual  education  we  aiahcrized 

142.2    niiihon    ;r,d    approi^rialed     $85 

:..!llion. 

J  or  tiie  'n.ied  and  talented  we  author- 
i.M'    S!'J.")    i.iilhon    and    apjMonriated 

I<isKJhc  \\i,'.r,r\\':-  Education  Equity  Act 
wo  afRTionzed  &30  million  and  appr'oiui- 
atfd  nothing. 

For  the  Readins  Impro\ement  Act.  v.e 
authorized  $53  million  and  anjiroprialed 
S:2  million. 

For  the  Indian  Education  Act.  wc  au- 
thorized S354  million  and  appropriated 
S40  million. 

We  could  ha\e  another  choice.  We 
could  fully  fund  this  year's  authorization 
for  education  for  the  handicapped  and 
the   bilingual  program,   the  gifted  and 


lale.'^t.'d  uroQram.  tiie  women';;  educa- 
tion equity,  tiie  reading  improvement 
)5rorn-am  and  the  Indian  Education  Act 
and  have  some  money  leit  o\c-\\ 

Now.  these.  I  think,  are  higher  t.irii.ri- 
iies.  The  chaiiman  indicated  iheie  is  not 
a  more  imjjoitant  jiriority  tnan  fceaing 
our  children.  I  would  .^ay  that  wa;,  true 
for  tiie  Federal  Go\ernment  for  a  person 
who  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  scliool 
lunch,  but  to  subsidize  every  child  no 
matter  what  their  parents  income  is  not 
V  Ise.  I  know  what  the  goal  is  and  that  is 
for  liie  Federal  Government  to  make  sure 
there  is  a  free  lunch  for  everybody — I 
iiave  no  ob.iection  to  the  attempt  to  ;;ro- 
vidc  free  lunches  as  long  as  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  pay  It  all;  but  r:s  I 
iiidicated  when  we  were  debating  the 
rule,  we  have  a  S45  billion  deficit  tliis 
year  as  expected,  a'-^  we  understand 
today. 

T.iie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
th  .-nan  ironi  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield  m:  - 
.■-vlf  3  additional  i  linutcs. 

Mr.  Chairniiin.  in  the  next  year  we 
expect  an  S80  billion  deficit,  I  am  certain 
that  is  going  to  go  hl.yher. 

Now,  is  this  any  sound  judgment  on 
our  part  to  add  SI  billion  here  over  and 
above  what  is  neces-^ary?  I  grant  tiiat 
cut  of  that  $3,800  mljhon  that  this  is 
going  to  cost,  I  can  .co  along  witli  the 
.-800  million  which  can  be  justified,  iliat 
is  a  pretty  sisnificant  Increase  in  ti^e 
cost,  but  over  £1  billion  for  that  25-Lent 
lunch.  I  think,  is  unreasonable. 

Tliere  is  one  oilier  amendment  I  v  uuid 
like  to  mention;  that  is  one  that  requires 
that  we  buy  cereals  and  oil  products  at 
the  .same  level  that  we  did  last  year.  Let 
me  explain  that.  Because  we  did  riOt 
have  as  much  agricultural  surplus  avail- 
able 2  years  ago.  it  appeared  that  the 
Depra-anent  of  Agriculture  was  not  going 
to  make  as  many  commodities  availal.iJe 
to  school  lunches,  which  v.ould  be  a  sc;)- 
ous  financial  piobleni  to  many  of  the 
sciiools.  v.e  liien  requiicd  iliat  tiie  De- 
I-aitment  of  Aprku'.tuve  should  maiie 
ccTjinodiiles  available  at  the  same  level 
tliey  did  the  year  before.  Last  -car,  we 
IncreaL-ed  to  10  cents  jjcr  lunch  the  value 
of  commodities  which  mu.'-t  be  purchased. 
Wiiai  Jiappened  in  tiiis  year,  since  there 
is  not  an  exce--,  of  wheat  r- .allabie,  the 
DciJartment  of  Aarltulture  ivou^ht  other 
commodities.  They  made  more  meat 
available  than  normally  Is  the  case.  Nuw. 
meat  a  ;  a  higher  protein  potential  Is  goo.l 
f'-.r  tr.ildrcn  and  I  see  nothing  wrong 
V  nil  the  Department  action-::  but  liere 
iii  il-.is  amendment  we  requhc  one  se-.  of 
commodities,  cereals  and  oil  products,  to 
be  purcliased  without  givi.-ig  tlie  jud"- 
ment  of  what  is  in  excess  supply  or  "what 
mi'jht  most  wi-;ely  be  made  available. 
This  i-s  going  to  cost  $79  million  addi- 
;  jonal. 

i  d.j  not  se?  any  sense  in  saylTig  v  e 
nre.'-t  now  provide  the  same  levelof  fiour 
and  oil  products.  I  know  the  reason  for 
it  Is  that  the  schools  when  fiour  was 
being  made  available  through  the  com- 
modity pro-M'am  bou'i-lit  o\'ens  and  nov^- 
they  liave  to  buy  the  fiour  to  bake  the 
bread  and  they  would  like  to  continue 
with  the  same  arrangement  they  liad 
before.  I  do  r.c-i  tiilnk  we  should  'pe  In 
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a  position  to  mandate  cverythmg  thnt 
V  ent  on  before. 

So  I  would  sav.  Mr  Chairman,  to  mv 
colleiv;ue.^.  that  tho>e  ore  the  t'.vo  amend- 
ment.^  I  would  like  to  see  ii<  remote  I 
recocni/e  tl'ere  are  coin^  to  be  some  ofhrr 
correctir.j:  :niicndments,  but  these  two— 
the-e  f^o  I  thi'.ik.  tire  \\hoily  iinlustififd 
In  a  school  kmch  proprc^ni  aiid  child  nu- 
trition •MO'-:rain. 

V.'hen  v.e  look  nt  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  -.idi  ihe  kind  of  defu  it 
ve  have  nov  and  the  re;  I  priorities  in 
education.  I  urce  that  the  two  amend- 
ments to  the  In  a- 1'.  t.ich  I  havr  mentioned 
be  voted  no-- n 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Ciiair.man.  I  yield 
Mich  time  a<;  he  mav  re'.;iiire  to  ihf^  gen- 
tiemrn  from  Wr-.'hinu'ton  'Mr.  Meeds • 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  members 
of  the  committee.  I  take  this  brief  time 
to  a.«k  the  cliairman  of  the  committee  a 
question  for  the  purpose  of  cstablishini; 
lOKi-Iatlve  iilstory. 

Mr.  Cliairman  it  U  my  undcrstandin;,' 
t!.at  the  Deii.atment  of  Affriculturc'.s  in- 
torpietation  of  the  phra-e.  'Hiu-h  pro- 
tein food.  meat,  niept  alternatf><;."  a.^  used 
in  srctlcn  6  of  the  N.uional  Sf  hool  Luncli 
Act  dealin-'  with  the  commodity  pnr- 
cba"cs  does  not  include  the  lurchnse  of 
f'.-h. 

Now.  I  ferl  verv  definitely— and  I  be- 
lieve rutritionisi',  would  asrec— fi.sh 
offers  the  ^erv  be-t  source  of  protein 
there  is.  or  at  lonst  one  of  the  vcrv  best 
Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;:tntleman  vip'.rt  tome? 

Mr  MEED?  I  •:)(■](]  tn  tlte  centleinan 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  distini^uislied  colleague  that 
a  nutritions  meal  mitrht  include  fish  as 
a  •  meat  '■  A  nutritious  meal  is  comin-iscd 
of  dairy  product-.  vcRetables.  fruits, 
bread,  meat,  and  to  my  way  of  thinkinrr. 
there  Is  no  Intent  to  it  to  exclude  fisii 
In  considering  nutritious  meals. 

Mr,   MEEDS    So   that   v. hen   we   talk 
nhout  a  htnh  protein  food  under  .section 
C  of  tins  act.  we  are  certainly  includlnir 
ft=ih.    and    fish    should    receive    special 
emphasis  in  cnrr.modity  purchases'" 
Mr  PERKINS  Ves. 
Mr  MEEDS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr  QLTIE  Mr  Chalrmnn.  will  the  gen - 
tlem-in  yleli!'' 

Mr  MEEDS  I  ;  icld  tn  the  iicntlemaM 
frtim  Mlnne-ota 

Mr,  QUIE  Mr  Cl:al;man.  I  was  s;oln- 
along  riidit  until  the  gentleman  came  to 
■•.special  emphasN.  •  What  does  he  mean 
bv  .si)eclal  emphj-i-:'  Over  and  aho'.e 
V, '-.af.' 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Well,  equal  to  other  com- 
modities. In  comparison  to  the  protcni 
they  have. 

Mr.  QUIE  Vc -.  to  be  equal,  .so  It  would 
r:ot  be  special  emphasis  then,  over  and 
above  any  other  hluh  protein? 

Mr  MEEDS.  In  tlii^  respect;  It  ve 
tiie  look.i.E;  lor  hi;-,h  p.oteln  food,  and 
Hsh  Is  a  hiijher  protein  food  tlian  .some 
other  lush  protein  food,  fi^h  would  be 
special  In  that  respect,  but  on!;,  equal 
la  it;  selection  acro-s  the  board. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Ch^'lrman.  v. ill  tlie 
-.-nlleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MEEDS  I  ;  Ie!d  to  the  genilenum 
from  Kentucky 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
clarify  the  situation.  I  think  the  rii' - 
tingiii.shed  gentleman  fiom  Wasliinj:tun 
meant  equal  with  pork.  beef,  and  oilier 
proteins  of  equcd  value  a-  fl.sli.  but  not 
to  iav  tiiat  we  would  sin  de  out  one  over 
the  otl'.er. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Th;  t  is  correct.  Mr 
Chairman.  It  v.u>  not  my  intention  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Fish  Is  a  liivh  inctfia 
food  and  .should  be  con-idcred  by  the 
Deiiartrnent  as  .vuch.  Accordiir.'l.v.  fish 
olons  with  meat  is  given  special  enipha- 
sis  undi  r  {lie  section  G  commodity  pro- 
fram. 

Mr.  MEFDS.  In  considi  riii:.  iu-h  pio- 
trin  foods,  fl^li  will  be  coiiMderetd  in 
terms  of  the  nature  of  the  hiish  proteins 
it  has.  yes. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  c^n- 
tlcm.m  vield  further? 

Mr  MEEDS.  1  > ield  to  Iho  jrfnl!cman 
i!-om  Minnesota. 

Mr  QUIE.  Now.  the  gentleman  ha- 
been  disciL«sing  the  department's  roau- 
lations  then  as  they  determine  what  is 
a  nutritious  med  under  cla^-  A  lunch. 
i-.  'iiat  correct? 
Mr.  MFJEDS.  Under  sertinn  >i.  yes. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Rather  than  any  piircha- e 
(1  commodities. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  think  they  may  lie  pur- 
cliasinij  them  in  other  .sections.  I  think 
they  are  on  the  li'-t  of  sotuf  other  .sec- 
tions. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  purchasing'  and  making  avail- 
able tish  and  wheat? 

Mr.  MEEDS  No.  Secdon  C  is  a  pur- 
chase section.  So  that  Is  the  one  It  is 
under  •Other  Programs"  within  the  bill 
that  they  are  providinp  fish.  But  tor 
-some  reason— and  that  is  why  I  am  thul 
fo  make  thi.s  legislative  history — e\cn 
ihouc'h  we  are  saylntr  'Hlfh  protein 
foods."  the  Department  of  Ai;;lculture. 
evidently  with  a  cereHl-me;tt  mentalitv. 
has  excluded  the  purchase  of  fish.  I 
think  it  is  totally  incongruous  to  be  talk- 
ing about  high-protein  foods  and  exclud- 
ing^ fi,-h, 

Mr.  QUIE,  K  the  pentleman  will  vleld 
furUirr,  then  the  Department  of  Aprl- 
culture  has  to  have  .somctliinK  else  In 
mind  besides  the  nutritional  value  and 
the  level  of  protein,  Thciv  Is  also  the 
iiec.s.vity  of  supporting  tiie  fishermen 
and  their  price,  a.s  it  would  be  with  the 
beef  fanner  or  the  turkey  farmer:  be- 
cause one  of  the  reasons  v,  iiy  they  pur- 
ch.Tse  beef  or  turkey  is  not  only  because 
they  are  liiKh-protein  foods  for  the 
schools,  but  al.so  because  those  farmers 
have  a  low-  income  or  low  price,  and  tliey 
are  tryin;?  to  bolster  the  pi  ice.  So  the 
purchase  of  fish  would  ;d  o  come  Imo 
that  question. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Certainly  if  incomes  are 
compared,  the  fishermen  would  have  to 
be  said  to  be  in  a  more  rapid  state  of  de- 
cline than  beef  la.tmers  at  this  juncture. 
I  would  tliink. 

Mr  QUIE.  Probaljly  the  rate  of  In- 
come for  fishermen  Is  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  thr  <Tn- 
Iknian  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     iMr. 

GOODLING'  . 

Mr   GOODLING   Like  the  jjentleman 


from  Mjnne.iota  (Mr.  Qrif.  I  rise  to 
support  the  bill,  wltli  the  exception  of 
the  two  amendmet-.t.s  wldrh  lie  just 
talked  about. 

I  think.  If  we  could  do  tv.o  fhiir.:s  In 
this  Congress,  we  would  go  a  lon:.< War 
in  reformin.c:  the  bodv.  The  fir.  t  thhiK 
I  hope  we  could  do  -omeflme  i.^  have 
every  piece  of  le;'llatiDn  stand  on  iis  own 
t .'  o  feet.  Tiie  second  thint:  is  to  a'Tan^e 
our  schedule  in  such  a  manner  .so  lh.!t 
everybody  could  be  hrrt^  pertici:  atinK  in 
debate. 

Sometimes  I  j,ot  the  idea  th.;t  It  is  a 
rnatler  of  "Don't  cunfu-e  me  with  the 
fact-;  I  lia-.e  already  made  up  my  mind." 
I  think.  If  we  could  serve  on  less  com- 
mittee-, ve  could  arrange  that. 

I  would  like  to  brtellv  talk  about  '^omr' 
of  the  comments  made  by  tlie  dlstln- 
gui.shed  chairman.  He  Indicated  he  hni 
been  Involved  in  this  pro'  ram  for  2'> 
years  as,  I  would  say,  a  seml-aci he  par- 
ticipant I  would  like  to  say  I  have  been 
on  the  firin.is'  line  of  the  program  for 
-'3  years.  Perhaps  the  fact  tha.t  I  also 
particlpal"d  in  the  school  lunch,  as  a 
junior  and  senior  high  school  student, 
I  have  a  few  more  years  than  he  doe.^, 
Perliaps  he  did  not  participate  at  that 
I'articular  time. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  were 
n.en!Joned  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to. 
Fir'  I  nf  all.  we  heard  the  statement  that 
this  is  not  a  bill  for  the  rich,  but  It  Is  for 
all  students.  Atraln,  I  ask  the  question 
that  I  asked  before:  Tlien  wliv  In  thun- 
der did  We  not  ask  tlie  students  for  their 
oplnloii-s  '  Why  did  we  not  ask  middle- 
income  Amerl<a  and  the  hlcrh-lncome 
students  wliat  their  opinions  were  about 
t';e  s(  hota  lunch  pro^'ram?  We  know  why 
v,e  do  not  ask  them.  We  would  be  shocked 
witii  what  they  have  to  tell  us.  They 
have  an  entirely  dllferent  opinion  thaii 
the  school  food  service  people. 

So,  if  we  are  re;dly  interest'd  In  the 
:  Uidents.  then  we  should  ha\e  asked 
iliose  students  before  we  say  we  are  not 
ir-  Intr  to  cie:  to  a  rrotrrani  for  the  rich. 
Second,  along  that  line.  If  we  were  to 
ask  tho,-e  student,^,  I  guarantee  one  of 
the  very  first  thlnp;.s  they  would  tell  us 
is  tills— and  I  am  sure  the  Members  get 
letters  day  after  day,  as  I  got  It  every 
day  in  the  sehr>;,l  lunch  room  :io:n  thr- 
type  of  .student  we  are  talkliig  about,  the 
midcile-lncome  and  hl).'h-lncome  Amer- 
ican .student— "How  can  we  continue  U> 
.sui'port  a  progratn  where  the  waste  Is  .'^o 
;-reaf,' ■ 

They  just  cannot  understand  It,  They 
are  thinking  about  other  people  who  are 
starving,  Tliey  are  thinking  about  .some 
of  our  senior  ':ltl7:ens  or  about  people  in 
other  countries  or  other  worlds.  Tliat  Is 
the  first  thing  they  would  a.sk  us. 

So  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  arc 
(."■inK  to  a  k  v.lutiier  we  are  piovidin': 
.something  for  the  rich.  Is  It  not  the  mid- 
dle- and  high-Income  student  we  should 
a  k'.'  Why  should  we  not  ask  the  .studenf 
Second,  when  did  the  Department  of 
.\grlci;ltLire  become  .-^uch  an  authority 
that  they  can  look  Into  a  crystal  ball  and 
-say  that  if  we  offer  a  reduced  price  lunch, 
we  will  have  a  tremendous  Increase.  I 
never  went  to  them  for  Information 
about  education  unless  It  dealt  with  an 
agricultural  program  Where  did  they 
get  that  cr-stal  ball"  I  think  li  would  be 
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uell  If  Congress  could  purchase  one  of 
M.ose.  If  we  could,  we  could  probably 
sa\e  the  country  a  good  bit  of  trouble 
inid  an  awfully  lot  of  future  Inflation. 

I  think  we  should  put  to  sleep  that 
myth  once  and  for  all  that  we  have  lost 
participation  In  this  program  because 
'.ve  have  priced  the  middle-income  and 
the  high-income  .student  out  of  the 
lunchroom.  That  Is  just  not  true, 

A.caln  I  say.  please,  let  us  aM:  tlie 
children,  the  .students  who  go  to  school. 
We  .should  not  just  ask  a  select  group 
ve  think  we  can  control  but  we  should 
a,sk  students  In  general,  students  who 
fi'.!!  In  this  mi'.ldie-in'joni:'  and  hipli- 
iiKomc  bracket. 

This  Is  not  what  has  removed  them 
from  the  lunchroom.  Let  us  also  realize 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  population  which  makes  up  for 
half  of  that  decline  In  participation  In 
."chool  lunchrooms.  We  must  also  re- 
member as  I  mentioned  before,  that  this 
whole  program  has  changed,  and  we 
now  have  an  a  la  carte  program  and  we 
have  a  sandwich  program,  and  many 
people  are  getting  In  that  line  and  they 
are  not  counted  as  participating  In  the 
Government-supported  school  lunch 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  come  out  with 
figures  and  do  anything  we  want  with 
them  unlet-.s  someone  stops  and  takes 
enouuh  time  to  really  delve  Into  it  and 
see  what  is  the  real  reason  behind  it  all. 

II  we  have  children  who  are  participat- 
ing or  not  participating,  plea.se,  let  us 
n.-k  them.  I  have  two,  and  I  will  guaran- 
tee that  If  we  ask  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
youngsters  particularly,  they  will  give  us 
many  other  reasons  v, liy  tliey  do  not 
particiiiate.  Sometimes  there  is  a  dietary 
problem  that  we  did  not  think  about 
years  ago.  Many  youngsters  are  not  par- 
ticipating, youngsters  such  as  mine,  not 
because  they  do  not  liave  tlie  money  to 
p.'.rticipate. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  wl.sh  .someone  would 
ple.ise  tell  me  this:  Where  is  the  proof 
that  cliildren  are  being  priced  out  of  the 
lunchroom?  If  someone  could  just  give 
aic  a  survey  sliowing  that  20  or  25  per- 
cent of  the  youngsters  In  the  middle-  and 
high-income  group — and  I  am  not  inter- 
ested In  nutritional  reports  or  reports 
from  school  lunch  people — tell  us  they 
do  not  participate  because  they  cannot 
afford  It,  I  will  accept  that.  I  want  some- 
one to  tell  me  the  number  of  students 
who  have  been  contacted,  students  In 
the  middle-Income  and  the  high-income 
group,  who  have  said  they  do  not  par- 
ticipate because  they  cannot  afford  It. 
If  .someone  can  show  me  20  or  25  percent 
of  those  youngsters,  I  would  be  happy  to 
get  behind  the  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  th.c  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
.stale  that  I  am  not  as  much  of  an  au- 
thority as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  I  have  frequently  visited 
school  lunchrooms  throughout  the  Appa- 
lachian area  for  the  past  25  years,  and 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  chil- 
dren Involved. 
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If  the  gentleman  will  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  study  which  he  said  he  places  very 
little  credence  in,  perhaps  he  will  find 
that  many  of  these  students  have  been 
contacted.  This  Is  the  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Program 
.submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  Congress  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-150.  It  is  dated  July  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  a  quete 
from  page  66  of  that  study: 

On  the  average,  these  studie:;  ii^diralc  t!iat 
paying  .students  respond  by  reciwclut-  partici- 
pation 3  to  6  percent  for  every  10  percent 
lucre&.se  Ui  prices  charged.  Mobt  results  f;il! 
In  the  range  of  a  4   to  5  percent  response 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  this  .study  the  students  have 
been  consulted. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  But.  Mr.  Chairman, 
In  the  statement  the  gentleman  just 
made  he  made  no  statement  wiiatsoever 
to  show  that  it  was  the  student  who  said. 
"I  do  not  p.articipate  because  I  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  come  to  the 
lunchroom." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.syivania  (Mr.  Gcod- 
iiNGi  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from   Pennsylvania    (Mr.   GooDLrNo'. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield. 
I  want  to  explain  to  the  gentleman  the 
reason  why  this  is  true.  It  is  the  Increas- 
ing costs  to  the  children 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
have  2  minutes  to  finish  my  statement. 
and  I  will  not  yield  further. 

May  I  say  again  that  If  someone  can 
come  up  with  a  figure  of  20  or  25  percent 
of  the  students  in  middle-Income  Amer- 
ica and  In  the  higher  Income  bracket — 
and  I  do  not  mean  just  certain  young- 
sters picked  out — who  tell  us  that  they 
do  not  participate  because  of  the  In- 
creased price,  I  will  accept  that.  I  can 
arrange  any  type  of  questionnaire  under 
the  sun  I  want  and  make  It  come  out  just 
the  way  I  want  it  to  come  out,  depending 
on  the  way  I  phrase  the  question,  but  I 
do  not  mean  that.  If  we  could  come  up 
with  20  or  25  percent  of  the  middle  and 
higher  income  students  who  say  they  do 
not  participate  because  of  increased 
prices,  I  will  support  the  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  No.  I  will  not  yield 
until  I  finish. 

I  can  phrase  it  In  any  way  I  want  to 
phrase  it  to  make  siu-e  th?  end  result 
comes  out  according  to  the  way  I  want  It 
to  come  out.  If  one  gives  that  kind  of 
questionnaire,  that  Is  the  result  he  will 
get,  but  if  he  gives  them  a  free  expres- 
sion, which  we  do  not  like  to  give  to  the 
young  people  because  we  know  they  will 
tell  the  truth,  If  he  gives  them  free  ex- 
pression, It  will  be  a  different  story. 

True,  books  and  pencils  and  so  forth 
are  piu-chased.  It  is  a  local  responsibility 
or  a  State  responsibility.  It  is  also  a  re- 
sponsibility in  some  aresis  of  local  school 
districts.  To  talk  about  a  form  of  tax 
relief — these  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  posturing  about  this  whole  business  of 
tax  relief,  dribbling  it  out  a  little  here 


and  a  little  there,  becau.se  we  think  they 
are  not  going  to  say,  "Hey,  how  about 
making  the  rich  pay  their  share?" — be- 
cause they  have  their  money  and  we 
cannot  get  that  money  through  taxation. 
They  are  not  looking  for  drlbbhng  hand- 
outs; tiiey  are  looking  for  tax  reform. 

Here  we  have  $1  billion.  $1  billion  that 
we  could  use  in  so  many  worthwhile  proj- 
ects. To  mention  just  one.  that  might  be 
to  give  better  opportunities  to  .senior  clil- 
zens.  However,  we  want  to  take  this  and 
v.e  want  to  use  It  In  order  to  buy  lunches 
for  people  wl.o  do  not  want  to  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  Chal:-inan.  one  final  statement:  I 
agree  wiih  one  statement  made  by  the 
eentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Perkins^.  He  said.  "Let  those  co  to  the 
lunchroom  If  they  want  to  go."  That  Is 
my  whole  theory:  Let  those  go  to  the 
lunchroom  who  want  to  go  to  the  luneli- 
loom.  We  should  not  mandate  It. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
vaii  'Mrs.  Mink'  . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairmen.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  5  minutes  to 
me.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  aware  that  I  too 
oppose  certain  sections  of  the  bill,  and 
at  the  appropriate  time,  during  the  5- 
minute  rule.  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  w  ill  not  only  strike  section  4, 
which  e.stabllshes  the  25-cent  celling 
with  respect  to  the  allowable  price  of  a 
school  lunch,  but  it  v,ill  Instead  add  by  a 
factor  of  I'j  additional  commodity  con- 
tributions which  the  school  districts  now 

Let  me  say  that  I  tliink  the  central 
is.mc  that  this  House  must  face  is  wh,'^;t 
is  the  wisest  way  to  spend  the  llmiird 
amount  of  dollars  that  the  Govcrnm.?nt 
lias. 

This  bill,  as  it  will  be  amended  by  tlie 
members  of  the  committee,  is  priced  In 
excess  of  $1.2  billion.  About  80  percent  of 
that  amount  of  money  will  be  attribut- 
able to  section  4  because  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  25  cents  on  the  school  lunch. 

If.  by  establishing  this  kind  of  cellhig 
on  the  school  lunch,  we  were  trying  to 
Improve  the  program,  if  we  were  going 
to  give  our  children  better  lunches,  as- 
.surlng  better  participation.  I  would  prob- 
.ably  favor  that.  I  do  not  recall  a  single 
time  in  my  10  years  here  In  Congress 
when  I  have  ever  opposed  an  amendment 
offered  by  my  committee  that  was  In- 
tended to  provide  money  to  help  the 
people.  Tliis  particular  section  I  do  not 
re.rrard  as  a  program  which  will  do  any- 
thing for  our  children.  What  It  does.  Is 
to  establish  a  national  reduced  rate  for 
lunches  for  everyone  In  our  school  sys- 
tems, both  public  and  private. 

If  we  truly  are  Interested  in  feeding 
the  r^oor,  the  needy,  those  who  are  close 
to  the  poverty  line  or  100  percent  over 
the  poverty  line,  as  this  bill  does  do.  I  am 
for  establishing  a  mandatory,  absolutely 
required  stipulation  that  every  school 
s.vstem  shall.  In  fact,  have  a  reduced-rate 
program  or  a  free  lunch  program  so  that 
no  child  In  America  need  go  hungry. 

Yes,  I  believe  that  this  Is  a  proper  obli- 
gation of  tills  House,  but  to  turn  that 
around  and  provide  a  ceiling  of  25  cents 
for  all  school  lunches  and  say  that  the 
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(iitfejeiice  beiween  \.  hat  was  beitit; 
f  iiaiged  on  January  1.  and  25  cents  will 
uov:  be  paid  bv  the  Federal  Government, 
i.-.  >in  lur.vifte  expenditure  of  our  money, 
m  \iew  of  what  the  Budget  Committee  is 
'vi\w  ron>idcrin'4  as  tlie  upper  limits  of 
I  lie  deficit  which  we  will  have  to  recom- 
mend to  tliif.  Hou.se  in  le.-s  than  2  weeks. 
That  deficit  i.s  within  the  ranee  of 
.?li">l  billion  as  of  the  last  markup  v  hen 
I  left  the  committee  this  morniii!,'— $101 
bill'on,  tliat  we  are  going  to  have  to  ask 
ihis  Hou.-.e  to  support  in  terms  ot  bufl-rct 
authority  beyond  what  the  revenues  v. ill 
be  in  the  cominp  fiscal  year. 

So.  in  view  of  th;>i.  In  vicv.  of  the  oxer- 
all  merits  of  tlie  national  school  hmch 
program,  und  I  heartily  sujjport  all  the 
otiitr  pro-,  isjuiis  of  thi.s  bill,  m  vicv.-  of 
the  .-late  of  our  economy,  in  view  of  the 
large  number.s  of  people  wJio  are  unem- 
ployed and  the  desperate  conditions  of 
the  poor  in  our  country.  I  say  yf:j.  let 
us  liberalize  the  reduced  rates,  let  us 
make  free  lunches  and  broakla.st.s  avail- 
able to  more  children,  but  let  us  not  com- 
mit ourselves  to  mandatory  subsidies  at 
lhl.s  time.  If  this  IIou.--e  does,  there  will 
be  no  furtiicr  ojjportunlty  in  the  fiiiure 
to  rai.se  that  2')  cent.;  without  a  hnne 
rancor.  Setting  lunch  f>rice.s  is  not  the 
bu.sine.ss  of  the  Confite.-s. 

So  while  we  have  dealt  with  a  2i)-iitr- 
cent  iiicrca.se  in  participation  In  e-tl- 
mate.s  used  by  this  committee  m  m> 
humble  opinion  thi.s  participation  will 
\ery  likely  increase  by  50  percent. 

My  State  of  Hawaii  is  ijrobably  one  of 
the  few  States  that  now  has  the  25-cent 
limit.  We  have  dune  so  in  tiie  belief  that 
every  child  .should  be  able  to  particirijte 
In  the  school  lunch  program.  The  .school 
district  has  absorbed  that  cost  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $9  million.  Under  tiie  committee 
bill  my  school  di-trict  will  be  giievou.~ly 
prejudiced  when  comixircd  to  those  dia- 
trlct.s  who  have  rai.-ed  tlieir  .school  lunch 
prices  to  75  cents.  The  difference  of  50 
cents  Is  what  this  new  Federal  .sub.-idv 
will  amount  to  In  the  Litter  State.s. 

Thl.s  Is  a  most  Inequitable  propo.-al  to 
offer  this  body  at  this  time.  Instead,  we 
should  be  encouraging  our  schools  to  do 
'heir  best  within  their  limited  resources. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  t;entlcv.oman 
from  Hawau. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.  ill  the 
i:t  ntlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  tu  the  g;entleman 
from  Wayhington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  rii.urman.  I  thank 
tne  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  for  yield- 
Ins^  to  me.  I  think  the  fr-entlewoman  has 
made  an  excellent  statement. 

Some  of  us  who  are  not  so  well  versed 
in  the  substances  of  v  hat  are  Involved 
in  thi.^  program  have  been  waitinL'  for 
this  debate.  As  one  of  those.  I  supjiort 
the  centlewoman  in  the  statement  she 
has  made,  as  to  wlial  tiie  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation will  be.  and  in  support  of  the  po- 
sition she  has  taken 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer-sey. 

Mr.s.  FENWICK    ^Tr    Chairman,  may 


I  say  to  the  Members,  and  most  particu- 
larly to  my  diatinuuished  colleague,  the 
t'entlewoman  from  Hawaii,  that  I  think 
tliis  House  has  seldom  heard  the  sound, 
common.sense  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  h.Qs  given  us.  There  Is  not 
one  word  the  gentlewoman  has  said  that 
I  do  not  asjociple  m.\.self  with  most 
hoartily. 

I  miyht  also  add  that  another  distin- 
KUished  ConncsNV.oman  ha.s  tc)kl  me  also 
that  .she  shares  the  views  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii,  and  sh.c  is  sitting 
here  in  the  House  now. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  am  happy  and  proud 
that  the  gcntlewonKn  from  Hawaii  ha.> 
.spoken  so  foiccfiilly  and  so  clearly,  and 
.so  much  to  the  iioint.  Wc  must  help  those 
who  are  needy.  Wc  nuisl  concentrate,  for 
instance,  on  the  hancUcapped  ciiildren 
who  arc  not  beint;  adequately  helped  In 
my  opinion.  These  are  places  where  we 
.hould  be  putting'  the  money  in.  I  thank 
my  di.tiuKUi.shed  collcau'uc.  and  I  am 
proud  to  seive  with  tlie  geuticwoman 
Hum  Haw.iii. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  .\i.-ld  .'i 
minutes  to  the  vcntk man  from  Nev.  Voik 
'Mr.  Plvsi:ri. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  bring  ui)  just  one  i)art  of  the  program 
that  deals  wiili  the  summer  food  pro- 
gram, ijcc au.se  .some  of  the  changes  being 
made  arc  e.s.>eniial,  and  can  be  extremely 
meaninf/ful. 

As  the  Members  are  av.are.  we  have 
h.ad  a  summer  school  program  for  a 
number  of  years.  But,  what  they  may 
not  know,  is  that  n  good  deal  of  the 
money  tliat  we  have  appropriated  each 
year  to  h'-lp  hu  igry  youi.gsters  over  th'" 
summer  sca.son  does  not  gel  used. 

I  think  that  out  of  .some  .<;50  miilion 
a  year  ago  nearly  $25  million  was  not 
u.^ed.  Sa  here  we  have  a  very  ironic  situ- 
ation. We  have  approinialed  money  for 
the  summer  food  program.  We  have  hun- 
gry children.  Yet  we  have  not  been  able 
to  put  the  two  toselher  in  order  to  feed 
all  the.'^e  clilidren.  One  of  the  rea.son.'' 
that  this  has  happ.-ncd  is,  traditionally, 
the  D(>partm>>nt  of  Agriculture,  has  de- 
layed setting  out  its  rules  Pioaains  just 
could  not  be  pur  to.gelher  in  time.  Conse- 
quently, people  would  throw  In  a  large 
number  of  children  even  though  they 
did  not  have  the  children.  This  was  done 
in  order  to  be  .-ure  there  would  be  enough 
money  to  have  some  kind  of  program. 
By  the  time  the  end  of  the  summer  rolled 
around,  all  the  money  would  be  com- 
mitted. Thrirfore,  other  programs  which 
had  children  could  not  get  money. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  this  bill 
is  that  the  Sccrf^t.^ry— I  rm  quoting  frDm 

the  bill  now 

must,  piibllh  proposed  rct^ulntloiis  relating 
to  tliC  linplenientatlon  of  tlie  .mmnier  food 
progrmii  by  Jaiumry  1  of  e.icli  fiscul  year, 
and  >!iaU  publish  final  rci;iilatlons,  piilde- 
Unes,  appl'cailous  uhd  "  handbooks  by 
Atarcli  1. 

It  Is  already  the  end  of  M.-'ich  and  we 
have  another  summer  sea.' on  coming  be- 
fore us.  This  .summer,  due  to  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  our  country.  It  Is 
more  urgent  than  ever  that  this  program 
move  ahead  promptly  As  many  children 
r.s  possible  should  be  brought  Into  It. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  that  In  my  own 
area  last  .\ear.  due  lo  the  problems  In 


I  ho  uj-ulatlons.  Including  eligibility  re- 
quirements, we  had  thousand.s  of  chil- 
dren who  normally  would  hav?  received 
the  benefits  of  this  program,  but  ended 
up  getting  ab.solutely  no  benefits  at  all. 
So  I  am  a  supporter  of  this  bill,  of  the 
program,  and  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
this  section  of  tlie  i)io;.:iam.  probably  tiie 
only  .seeti.m  that  really  d.inands  the 
unmeaiate  action,  uels  pa.s,-,ed  and  p,ii 
Into  effect  iJromp.ly.  In  this  way,  there 
will  be  money  and  a  plan  where  millions 
of  .vouiicr  childr.V!  ihii'Ut:hout  tliis  coun- 
tiy  can  be  fed. 
Mr.  PFRKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

0  minutes  to  the  genllewoiuan  fiom  New- 
York    I.Mrs.  CHisHor.Mi . 

Mr.  CHLSHOLM.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
know  I  hat  the  hour  is  crowing  late,  and 
in-obably  much  of  what  has  been  .said 
has  been  repetitious.  But  I  do  want  to 
.•■ay  that  sometime.^  or-c  feels  almost  like 
a  voice  cryiu;,'  out  in  the  wilderne.vr,  when 
one  is  ti-.\  inu  to  suijjjort  a  measure  or  not 
sui.poit  a  measure  on  the  basis  of  eer- 
tam  substantiated  facts. 

I  was  very,  very  relieved,  actually,  to 
'c  my  fellow  Con;./res-,woman,  the  gen- 
tl-.nvoman  from  Hawaii  iMrs.  Mink", 
take  the  floor  and  debate  an  Issue  that 
some  of  us  are  vv ly  concerned  about, 
and  tliat  is  that  In  these  times  of  eco- 
nomic crunch  and  economic  pinch  It  Is 
very,  very  necessary  that  we  u.':e  the 
resources  that  will  rebound  to  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  In  the  greatest  need. 
By  the  fact  that  it  Is  said  and  has  been 
said  tiiat  every  child  Is  entitled  to  at 
least  one  nutritious  meal  per  day,  and 
that  it  Is  our  responsibility  to  see 
tlirouch  the  .school  |)rom-ams  that  the.se 
chlUlrcn  receive  these  nutritious  meals 
Irom.  we  ate  In  e.^.-ence  taking  the  re- 
.Mionsibilliy  from  a  family  which  Is  In 
a  position  because  of  Its  economic  status 
to  really  ;  he  the  nutritious  meals  tint 
aie  necessary  for  the  childien. 

The  responsibility  becomes  one  of  edu- 
(aiing  the  parents  and  orienting  the 
l)arents  in  the  upper  middle-income 
brackets  as  to  the  preparation  of  nutri- 
tious meals  for  their  .youngsters,  not  to 
take  the  responsibility  from  the  family. 
We  in  this  body  assume  that  responsi- 
bility by  giving  that  as  the  reason  for 
brinclnT  people  who  are  In  the  upper 
economic  bracket  into  a  propram, 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  to  speak  In  sui)- 
port  of  H.R.  4222.  the  School  Lunch  nrd 
Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1975.  I 
am  a  representative  from  a  district  heav- 
ily populated  with  people  who  have  nil 
of  the  mu!tii)Ie  problems  ;;sr,oclated  with 
poverty.  In  the  past  few  years  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  large  numbers  of 
children  who  are  born  with  brain  and 
other  organic  damage  to  parents  from 
this  low-  socioeconomic  population.  I  am 
struck  by  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
few  Jobs  and  a  disproportionate  unem- 
plo.\ment  rate  In  my  district.  However,  I 
nm  certain  of  one  thing:  if  a  person  has 
been  well  nourl.shed  from  the  moment  of 
conception  through  childhood  and  Into 
adulthood,  he  or  .she  will  have  a  head- 
start  on  others  who  have  not  been  well 
fed— a  headstart  In  the  .'Struggle  to  ob- 
tain a  decent  living  and  a  decent  life. 

1  am  convinced  that  good  nutrition  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  wa.vs  of  pre- 
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venting  the  problems  of  poor  health 
that  plague  so  many  Americans  living  in 
poverty  and  that  lead  to  large  expendi- 
tures ior  health  and  welfare  programs 
for  these  peoiile. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  contains 
many  provisions  tliat  are  imi.irovem.ents 
o'.cr  current  law.  I  w ill  mention  a  few. 

First,  the  special  food  service  program, 
that  ijrovldes  meals  for  day  care  center-s 
and  Head  Start  pro;,'rams  have  been  im- 
i)roved.  The  major  ch. nH,e  is  that  these 
programs  would  ha\e  the  benefits  that 
the  school  lunch  program  now-  has.  They 
will  have  the  same  reimbursement  rate 
that  schools  receive,  would  receive  10 
cents  of  commodities  for  each  lunch 
served,  and  would  have  access  to  $3  mil- 
lion per  year  for  equipment  and  other 
nonlood  expenses.  Day  care  and  Head 
Start  centers  as  well  as  before-  and  after- 
school  centers  would  be  able  to  serve 
breakfast,  snacks,  and  sujipers.  as  well  as 
lunches. 

A  second  Improvement  over  current 
law  Is  in  the  summer  feeding  program. 
This  program  Is  for  children  who  are  fed 
In  the  school  luiich  program  and  who 
may  depend  on  that  lunch  for  their  only 
nutritious  meal  each  day.  It  Is  ab.solutely 
vital — and  I  mean  that  llterall.v — that 
tiiesc  children  ha\  e  access  to  a  summer 
continuation  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Under  this  bill,  breakfasts  are  in- 
cluded in  the  program,  summer  residen- 
tial camps  for  poor  children  are  eligible, 
and  the  reimbursement  rate  Is  increased. 
I  would  like  to  nicntion  here  that  it 
Is  already  late  in  the  year  for  the  U.S, 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  begin  its 
funding  ot  summer  programs  for  this 
year.  In  th.e  Senate,  an  emergency  bill 
that  would  extend  the  :  ummer  program's 
authorization  for  Just  enough  time  to 
cover  tlie  comiii'jr  summer  will  go  to  the 
floor  tomorrow.  Several  Members  and  I 
have  Introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the 
House.  Since  the  cost  will  be  low — no 
more  than  it  was  last  summei- — I  hope 
you  will  see  fit  to  pass  It  quickly  so  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  can  start 
finding  and  funding  sponsors,  iiisurlng 
that  some  of  our  very  hungry  children 
will  have  lundies  available  to  them  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer  months. 

Another  major  Improvement  in  this 
bill  over  current  law  i,;  the  inclu.slon  of 
children's  residential  institutions  as 
eligible  for  the  school  lunch  program. 
Under  this  provision  children  in  on^han- 
ages  and  mental  institutions,  where  nu- 
trition is  commonly  of  a  lower  quality 
than  usual,  would  receive  equal  treat- 
ment to  children  attending  public 
schools. 

It  was  wltli  relief  and  sulsfaction  that 
I  saw  the  rule  adopted  for  this  bill  today, 
even  though  the  controversy  over  the 
use  of  section  32  funds  for  the  WIC  pro- 
grams Is  one  that  I  understand.  I,  too, 
am  a  supporter  of  a  cleai^  and  orderly 
funding  process,  and  I  support  the  re- 
forms that  have  taken  place  in  that  are^. 
However.  I  know  that  the  future  of 
this  program  tliat  provides  hlgh-proteln 
supplements  to  women,  infants,  and 
children  during  the  most  vulnerable  pe- 
riods of  their  lives  depends  on  the  use 
of  section  32  funds.  We  cannot  turn  our 


backs  on  pregnant  mothers,  or  newborn 
babies  in  order  to  have  an  orderly  budget 
process.  I  will  never  be  able  to  make 
whatever  rationalization  that  decision 
would  require. 

I  also  am  in  full  support  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  making  children  of 
the  unemployed  eligible  for  free  school 
meals. 

While  there  arc  provisions  in  H.R. 
4222  that  I  opposed  in  committee  and 
still  would  not  support  at  this  time  were 
they  to  be  ofTered  again,  I  support  the 
thrust  of  H.R.  4222  and  have  worked  for 
its  pas.^age.  In  closing,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Perkins,  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  for  his  pa- 
tience and  willingness  to  hear  differing 
view-s  on  this  legislation  and  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  them  when  he  thought 
thev  had  merit. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.lll 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  per.- 
tleiiian  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chalim.an.  I 
w-ould  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  for  her  usual 
well-thought  out  remarks.  One  of  the 
bright  spots,  and  I  must  admit  there  are 
a  lot  of  darker  spots  that  have  appeared 
since  I  have  been  here,  but  one  of  the 
bright  spots  in  this  legislative  session 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  listens  in  the  committee 
and  then  asks  intelligent  questions. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  dl.^tln- 
L.uished  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman for  her  outstanding  statement 
and  for  the  thorough  work  the  gentle- 
woman has  performed  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  many,  many 
years. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chalrm.an.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  RiSENHOOVER  ■' . 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  of  what  I  say  w-ill  be  repetitious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new  Member  of 
Congress  I  am  extremely  proud  that  the 
first  major  piece  of  legislation  I  rl.se  in 
support  of  is  H.R.  4222,  this  bill  to  ex- 
tend and  revise  the  special  food  service 
projjram  for  children  and  the  school 
breakfast  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
l)oscs  related  to  strengthening  the  school 
lunch  and  nutrition  programs. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  w-ere  held  on 
March  4  and  March  10,  1975  before  the 
Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  It  was 
approved  by  the  full  committee  on 
March  11  by  a  vote  of  35  to  2. 

The  bill  before  you  involves  major 
changes  in  the  operation  of  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs. 
They  are  Important  changes  which  are 
necessary  to  better  the  nutritional  needs 
of  all  of  our  children.  P\irther,  these 
changes  will  broaden  the  participation 
of  children  in  existing  programs  and  ex- 
tend the  programs  to  groups  of  children 
which  previously  had  not  been  covered 


I  will  explain  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  in  a  few  minutes.  First,  how-- 
ever,  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  the 
history  of  the  national  .school  limch  pro- 
gram. Ill  this  w-ay,  I  believe  there  will 
be  a  better  understanding  of  the  need 
for  and  the  purposes  of  these  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

Til.?  National  School  Lunch  Act  w-as 
passed  in  June  of  1946.  At  that  time,  the 
Congress  declared  that,  as  a  manner  of 
national  policy,  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  -to  safeguard  the  health 
and  wellbeing  of  the  Nation's  children." 
Accordingly,  from  its  inception,  the 
school  lunch  program  has  had  the  sin- 
gle purpose  of  Improving  the  nutritional 
status  of  all  children  in  school.  To  help 
achieve  this  purpose  Congress  has  pro- 
vided assistance  in  the  form  of  ca.sh 
grants  and  donated  foods.  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  have  likewLse  contribu- 
ted to  the  program.  As  a  result,  all  chil- 
dren In  participating  schools,  regardle=<s 
of  family  Income,  are  able  to  purcha.se  a 
luiii  h  at  -Aell  be Ijw  tlie  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  free 
or  reduced  price  lunches  for  children 
from  low--lncome  families.  In  addition, 
ilie  program  has  been  available  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  school,  re- 
gardless of  the  income  of  the  community. 
The  key  element  in  the  program  is  the 
Feccral  standard  for  the  nutritional 
quality  of  the  lunches  served.  Each  lunch 
must  contain  milk,  protein  foods,  a  com- 
bination of  vegetables  or  fruits,  and  a 
bread  Item  plus  butter  or  margarine. 
Tills  lunch  lias  been  known  acro.ss  the 
couritry  for  nearly  30  years  as  "type  A  ' 
and  must  provide  at  least  one-third  of 
a  child's  dally  nutritional  requirements. 
From  1!)46  until  1968  the  program 
operated  without  basic  change.  Expan- 
^lon  to  thousands  of  additional  schools 
took  place  and  the  annual  growth  in  par- 
ticipation of  children  averaged  5  to 
7  percent.  However,  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress, as  expressed  In  the  original  Act 
and  in  the  1962  amendments  to  the  act. 
to  provide  free  lunches  to  needy  children 
was  not  being  carried  out. 

In  1968  the  Congress  auth.orlzed  spe- 
cial funding  for  free  lunches.  In  1970 
landmark  legislation  w-as  enacted  to 
mandate  free  lunches  for  any  child 
qualifying  under  poverty  Income  guide- 
lines. Succe.sslve  acts  of  Congress  since 
1970  have  increased  federal  funding  for 
free  lunches  to  the  point  that  such  funds 
now  cover  nearly  all  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding lunches  to  needy  children.  In  ad- 
dition, federal  funds  are  providing  for 
the  cost  of  free  breakfasts  and  free  milk 
for  needy  children. 

The  results  of  these  eiTorts  have  been 
striking.  Prior  to  1968  only  about  3  mil- 
lion needy  children  were  receiving  free 
lunches.  As  of  Januarj-  1,  1975  this  num- 
ber reached  10  million  and  will  go  higher 
later  In  the  year  because  of  Increased 
unemployment. 

In  contrast,  there  b.as  been  a  marked 
reverse  trend  in  the  number  of  children 
paying  for  their  lunches.  In  the  5  years 
since  1970.  the  number  of  children  pur- 
chasing lunches  dally  has  declined  from 
18  million  to  15.3  million,  a  drop  of 
2  7  million  children. 
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From  January  of  1974  to  January  of 
1975  alone,  the  decline  was  1  million 
<  hlldren.  This  overall  decline  of  2.7  mil- 
lion children  has  occurred  despite  the 
fact  that  nearly  4.000  additional  school.'^ 
have  entered  the  program  since  1970. 
These  4,000  schools  have  an  enrollment 
01  2.3  million  children. 

Progressively,  in  recent  years,  the  cost 
of  producing  nutritionally  balanced 
lunches  has  risen  because  of  sharply 
higher  food  and  labor  cost,s  as  well  a.s 
costs  of  otlier  Items  such  as  utilities, 
transportation  and  supplies  used  in  pre- 
paring and  serving  lunches.  Since  1967 
the  cost  of  producuig  lunches  has  In- 
creased by  nearly  70  percent,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  BLS  Index  of  the  co.'^t  of 
food  away  from  home.  In  the  past  year. 
the  Increase  has  been  over  12  percent. 

To  meet  this  situation,  school  lunch 
programs  have  been  forced  to  increase 
lunch  prices  with  the  result  that  more 
and  more  parents  arc  simply  unable  to 
stretch  the  family  budget  so  that  their 
children  can  eat  lunches  at  school. 

In  this  period  of  reduced  incomes  be- 
cause of  shorter  work  weeks,  as  well  as 
con.stantly  increa-mg  prices  and  othf-r 
co.st  factors,  the  number  of  children  able 
to  pay  for  lunches  at  school  will  continue 
to  decline. 

Section  4  of  H  R.  4222  contains  provi- 
.slons  designed  to  reverse  this  serious 
downward  trend  In  participation  by  pay- 
ing children  and  provide-  a  sound  basis 
for  making  the  lunch  program  readilv 
available  to  all  children.  In  brief,  a  25- 
cent  maximum  charge  for  a  lunch  would 
be  established  for  all  participating 
schools.  Federal  funds  would  be  provided 
to  make  up  the  differential  between 
existing  prices  and  the  25-cfnt  maxi- 
mum. 

Such  a  program  v. ould  have  the^e  im- 
portant benefits: 

First.  A  25-cent  lunch  would  equall/re 
the  opportunity  for  all  paying  children  to 
take  part  in  the  program.  At  tlie  present 
time,  children  in  elementary  schools  are 
typically  paying  35  to  45  cents  per  liuich 
and  In  high  schools  between  50  and  60 
cents. 

Second.  Many  low-income  families 
which  now.  because  of  pride,  refuse  to  ac- 
cept free  lunches  for  their  children  would 
find  it  possible  to  afford  the  new  price  of 
25  cent.s  per  lunch. 

Third.  Schools  now  losing  participa- 
tion would  experience  sharp  gains  in  par- 
ticipation. With  Increased  volume,  lunch 
production  casts  would  be  substantiallv 
reduced.  According  to  a  USDA  studv 
published  September  10.  1974,  the  cost  of 
producing  a  lunch  would  be  reduced  bv 
3.2  cents  under  a  25-cent  lunch  proeram. 
The  .-ame  study  estimates  that  participa- 
tion of  paying  children  would  increase  by 
•50  percent  with  a  lunch  price  of  25  cents 
Fourth.  With  increased  volume,  jobs 
would  be  created  for  an  additional  50.000 
employees  In  the  lunch  program.  Local 
merchants  would  benefit  from  increased 
business. 

Fifth  The  prc-ont  trend  toward  con- 
version of  the  national  school  lunch 
l)rogram.  designed  to  improve  the  nutri- 
tion of  all  children,  to  a  straight-out  wel- 
f.'if-  iTooiram  would  be  reversed.  As  par- 


ticipation of  paying  children  continues  to 
decline  the  point  is  reached  where  it  Is  no 
longer  possible  to  sustain  a  food  service 
program  even  for  the  needy  children. 
This  point  has  already  been  reached  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  private  or  paro- 
chial schools,  who  have  no  outside  re- 
sources, and  in  some  cases,  public  schools 
as  well. 

Sixth.  There  are  still  some  18,000 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  5  million 
children  not  operating  a  food  service  pro- 
gram. Of  this  total,  rbout  half  are  private 
or  parochial  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  2.3  million  children.  According  to  a 
recent  USDA  study,  tliere  are  some  500,- 
000  needy  children  In  .sclio<.ils  without  a 
food  service.  Many  of  these  .^chools  have 
been  reluctant  to  come  in  the  school 
lunch  program  becau-se  they  lack  sulli- 
clent  resources.  With  the  25-cent  lunch, 
it  i>  expected  that  thousands  of  tlu-.^e 
.-••huols  would  be  able  to  p.iiticipate. 

But  just  as  important,  perliaps  even 
more  so.  the  25-cent  lunch  will  give  a 
chanre  for  those  middle  clas.-,  working 
taxpayers,  tiie  very  backbone  of  all  our 
social  programs,  a  chance  to  benefit  a 
little  from  the  heavy  tax  burden  they 
bear.  And  Inflation  and  continuing 
threats  of  unemployment  have  strained 
their  budgets  to  the  breaking  point. 

I  would  like  to  comment  brlefiy  on  sev- 
eral other  sections  of  the  bill. 

First.  The  .school  breakfast  program 
V.  ill  be  extended  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Second.  The  summer  feeding  progr.im 
for  children  in  recreation  centers  servlnt; 
low-income  areas  is  to  be  extended  for 
1  vear. 

TIJ*  progr.un  lias  experienced  sonic 
administrative  problems  and  ttie  commit- 
tee felt  that  ir  should  be  given  further 
.study  before  extension  for  a  longer  period 
of  time,  although  I  personally  feel  It  will 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  our  best  feeduig 
program^. 

Third.  Tlic  matching  provisions  of  the 
.-»( hool  lunch  act  have  been  revl.^ed  to 
take  into  account  program  changes  to- 
ward a  sharply  higher  proportion  of  free 
lunches  in  the  program.  There  will  be 
no  change,  however,  in  the  amount  of 
matching  funds  that  States  are  required 
to  provide  from  State  appropriations  or 
State  level  revenues. 

Fourth.  The  Income  guidelines  govern- 
in-  the  eligibility  of  children  to  receive 
reduced  price  lunches  at  prices  not  to 
exceed  20  cents  will  be  increased  to  200 
percent  of  the  official  poverty  income 
standards.  This  will  make  the  lunch  pro- 
gram rvadlly  available  to  children  from 
famillts  at  the  lower  middle-income 
levels. 

Fiftii  The  eligibility  st.uidards  for  free 
lunches  will,  under  the  bill,  be  amended 
for  a  period  of  1  year  In  order  to  sim- 
plify (crtificatlon  of  children  for  free 
lunche.s  where  the  principal  wage  earner 
of  the  family  is  unemployed. 

Slxili.  Another  amendment  will  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  the  school  limch 
and  breakfa.st  programs  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  child  care  institutions 
which  are  residential  In  nature.  This  will 
Include  .^uch  In.stitutions  as  orphanages 
and  homes  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Seventh.  The  .special  authority  to  pur- 
cha-.e  food  comniodiHes  for  the  school 


limch  program  has  been  extended  for  3 
additional  years.  ALso.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  directed  to  restore  to  the 
commodity  distribution  program  the  va- 
rious grain  and  cereal  products  and  oils 
and  shortening  product.-?  which  were 
eliminated  from  the  program  In  this  fi.s- 
cal  year. 

Some  crltklsm  has  been  directed  at 
this  latter  provision  because  it  singles  out 
certain  agricultural  commodities.  Such 
legislation,  however.  Is  not  new.  In  1965. 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  Included 
under  Section  709,  special  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  purcha.se 
sufficient  supplies  of  dally  products  at 
m.trket  prices  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram when  there  were  insufllclent  stocks 
of  dally  products  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporations. 

Eifihth.  The  special  supplemental  food 
!)rogram  for  v^otnen,  Infants  and  children 
Is  to  be  extended  for  a  period  of  3  years 
and  the  authorization  level  Increased 
from  $100  million  to  $250  million. 

Ninth.  The  exlstln^r  program  to  provide 
food  assistance  to  children  in  day  care 
centers  would  be  extended  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  The  funding  for  this  program 
would  be  extended  on  a  basis  parallel 
to  t  he  .school  lunch  program  except  that 
funds  would  also  be  provided  for  supper 
meals  and  snacks. 

Though  I  certainly  will  not  ever  be 
cla.sslfied  with  the  liberal,  big  spender, 
huge  deficit  economists.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  Important  than  Investing 
In  the  good  health  and  nutrition  of  our 
VdUth. 

I  urge  every  Member's  support  of  H.R 
4222  as  a  .sound  Investment  In  America. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  distln^iulshed  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Simon  >. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
consume  my  8  minutes,  becau.se  there 
are  few  Members  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
present  time.  We  will  have  to  settle  for 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  I  hope  that 
Members  will  read  the  Record  tomorrow 
mornlncr  along  with  their  staffs,  and  take 
a  good,  hard  look  at  the  extremely  Im- 
portant vote  that  will  be  cast  tomorrow. 
I  had  dinner  last  week  with  a  friend 
01  mine  from  Bloomington.  111.,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  David  PhiUips.  Dave  made  a 
statement  and  asked  a  question  at  one 
point  during  the  course  of  our  dinner, 
■Do  you  think  the  United  States  has 
[leaked?"  and  I  replied.  In  respon.se  to  his 
question,  that  as  a  military  power  which 
Ghee  held  the  lone  nuclear  club,  perhaps 
we  have  peaked  as  an  economic  giant 
that  dominated  the  world  scene.  But  the 
quality  of  life  we  Live  to  our  people  and 
I  he  quality  of  life  we  lead  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I  believe  we  have  not. 

I  believe  the  bill  we  will  be  voting  on 
tomorrow  Is  one  that  Is  related  to  the 
quality  of  life.  It  says  that  we  are  going 
to  provide  meals  for  young  people  so  that 
they  can  learn  more  accurately  and  also 
that  they  can  grow  up  In  better  phy.slcal 
cond'ition.  I  suggest  that  Is  related  to 
tlie  quality  of  life. 

The  bill,  first  of  all.  extends  a  program 
that  l.s  going  to  expire  as  of  Jime  30.  If 
we  do  not  take  any  action.  It  has  a  new 
.section  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
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Michigan   (Mr.   Ford'    providing   meals 

tor  the  children  of  the  imemployed;  and 
it.  among  other  things,  hits  at  tills  infla- 
tion problem,  because  the  simple  reality 
is  that  fewer  and  fewer  youns  people 
me  taking  advantage  of  our  hot  lunch 
program,  our  nutrition  progrsm.  because 
01  prices. 

Here  I  would  hen  to  differ  with  my  dls- 
linguished  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  GooDtiNc.i  because  I  think  the  facts 
are  very  clear.  It  is  not  only  the  D<-part- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  but  from  practical 
experience  in  school  after  .school,  in  the 
last  5  years,  2.7  million  fewer  young  peo- 
ple are  paying  for  their  hot  lunches. 
From  JanuaiY  1974  to  Jaimary  1975,  1 
million  fewer  are  doing  that.  In  the  State 
of  Maryland,  from  1972  to  the  present 
lime,  costs  have  gone  up  per  meal  an 
average  of  27  cents,  and  Federal  assist- 
ance has  gone  up  exactly  5  cents.  That  is 
happening  to  schools  all  over.  The  resuli 
is  fewer  and  fewer  schools  are  having 
lunch  programs.  More  and  more  are 
dropping  them.  In  this  food-rich  coun- 
try, 18,000  schools,  with  children,  many 
of  whom  have  inadequate  diets,  do  not 
now  have  school  lunch  programs. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  Is  a 
conunentary  on  the  adequacy  ol  the 
program  that  v.e  have. 

I  have  read  various  sets  of  statistics, 
and  I  am  not  sure  which  is  correct.  I 
have  been  trying  to  trace  it  down.  These 
figures  are  different  from  some  of  the 
figures  given  by  Jie  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie.,  for  whom  I  have 
a  high  regard,  btit  the  figures  that  are 
Given  on  page  3  of  the  committee  report 
!)olnt  out  that  In  1947.  31  percent  of  the 
assistance  for  school  lunch  programs 
came  from  the  Federal  Government.  By 
1950  It  had  moved  up  to  33  percent.  By 
1974  it  had  moved  down  to  21  percent. 

Tlie  question  has  been  asked  by  several 
speakers,  "Cannot  low-income  families 
get  school  lunch  programs  now?"  The 
answer  is,  in  part,  the  answer  given  by 
our  fine,  able,  generous  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
KiNs>,  who  said  that  schools  are  just 
dropping  out,  and  all  children,  the  needy 
and  the  nonneedy  alike,  are  getting 
dropped. 

But  part  01  it  is  sofiiethlng  else,  I  say 
to  the  Members,  as  someone  who  comes 
from  an  area  with  a  lot  of  rural  com- 
munities. There  is  a  lot  of  pride  on  the 
part  of  people,  a  lot  of  young  people  do 
not  want  to  get  up  and  say.  "We  are 
on  public  aid." 

So  they  pay  35  cents.  40  cents,  50  cents, 
or  whatever  it  Is,  and  as  that  price  goes 
up,  eventually  their  parents  tell  them. 
"You  will  have  to  eat  peanut  butter 
sandwiches  or  something  else.  We  can- 
not afford  hot  lunches  any  more." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  fundamental 
questions  are  these:  Can  a  clilld  who  Is 
hungry  learn  adequately?  We  know  the 
answer. 

The  .second  question  is  tills:  Is  a  child 
vlio  Is  malnoiu-lshed  or  partially  mal- 
nourished going  to  have  a  healthy  future? 
Again  we  know  the  answer. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink  » ,  who  spoke  most  eloquently  before. 


said  that  if  this  program  Is  enacted,  there 
will  be  a  50-percent  Increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  yoimg  people  who  will  get  school 
lunches,  and  that  we  cannot  afford  It. 
My  response  would  be  that  If  there  Is  a 
50-percent  increase  In  the  numbers  of 
young  people  who  get  hot  lunches,  we 
wall  be  a  finer,  richer  nation  for  that 
having  taken  place. 

To  those  who  say  that  this  is  :'  subsidy 
for  the  children  of  millionaires,  I  say  if 
a  hundred  cWldren  of  millionaires  get 
hot  lunches  at  25  cents  each,  that  is  well 
and  good.  But  that  Is  a  small,  small  frac- 
tion of  1  percent  of  those  who  will  be 
helped  by  this  program.  Let  us  look  at 
the  millions  of  young  people  who  are 
going  to  get  adequate  assistance  from 
tliis  program.  Tliat  is  what  we  really 
ought  to  be  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  on  this  floor  a 
few  hours  ago  to  give  food  to  people  In 
foreign  countries.  I  am  proud  of  that 
vote,  and  I  w^ould  cast  It  again.  But  I  say 
this  to  the  Members:  If  we  are  providing 
irtod  for  people  who  need  It  abroad,  let 
us  also  provide  assistance  for  people 
v.ithin  the  borders  of  the  United  States, 
lor  our  young  people  who  are  our  future 
and  who  need  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  with  this. 
Tlie  cost  has  been  mentioned.  Even  tak- 
ing the  most  exaggerated  claim  on  cost, 
the  cost  of  this  program.  Including  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  ,  Is  the 
cot  of  a  little  more  than  one  B-1.  It  Is 
the  cost  of  about  50  percent  of  a  Trident 
submarine. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members,  in  looking 
ft  the  future  security  of  this  Nation,  that 
om*  security  rests  just  as  much  in  having 
children  who  are  well  nourished  and  well 
fed,  children  who  can  go  to  school  and 
eat  properly  and  learn,  as  it  does  In  sub- 
marines and  bombers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  support 
this  bill,  and  I  commend  the  sponsors 
for  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  nilnols  (Mr.  Simon>  ha.s 
expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Since  I  am  ^ieldlng  on 
the  gentleman's  time.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  order 
that  the  gentleman  might  have  the  in- 
formation and  since  he  mentioned  the 
table  appearing  on  page  3  of  the  report, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  table  on 
page  49  is  the  table  I  used.  The  difference 
between  tliat  and  the  table  on  page  3 
is  this:  The  one  on  page  3  shows  the 
percentage  of  the  Federal  share  for  pay- 
ing for  children's  lunches,  and  on  page 
49  it  shows  the  percentage  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  total  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  examine  them  carefully, 
he  will  find  the  two  still  do  not  come 
out  correctly.  I  saw  the  gentleman's  fig- 
ures, and  I  asked  a  member  of  my  staff 


to  check  them  up,  aiid  he  came  out  with 
a  different  flpure.  He  came  out  with  the 
figure  of  24  percent. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr,  Chairman,  since  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  furnished 
both  tables,  ut  least  we  have  the  same 
Department  Involved  In  working  on  this, 
and  evidently  they  came  from  the  same 
source. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  confess 
that  the  statlstlCnS  confuse  me,  but  I 
would  suggest  the  relevance  of  my  argu- 
ment does  not  rest  on  that  particular 
statistic. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  if  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield  further,  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  doing  Is  to 
increase  the  aid  for  the  free  and  reduced- 
cost  categories,  meaning  the  poor  chil- 
dren, and  that  is  what  we  did  In  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  which  I 
also  joined  in  supporting.  In  that  bill  It 
was  not  proposed  that  we  would  feed  the 
people  of  means  in  other  countries,  but 
that  it  should  be  confined  to  the  poor 
individuals  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  gIMON.  The  rentleman  is  correct, 
rnd  I  simply  suggest  that  1."*  wiiat  we  are 
doing  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  pen- 
tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon >  ha« 
expired, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon  > . 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  plad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
th\s  opportunity  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon)  for  what  I  consider  to  be  an  out- 
standing speech,  one  that  was  well 
thought  out.  I  ju.'-t  wish  that  all  of  the 
membership  in  this  body  could  have 
heard  and  observed  this  presentation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Milliri  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  also  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

I  voted  against  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
the  hope  that  perhaps  they  would  again 
submit  a  bill  to  us  so  that  we  could  ha\  e 
a  chance  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the.se 
programs  that  I  and  others  considered 
to  be  wasteful,  so  that  we  could  fimd  pro- 
grams such  as  a  school  lunch  program 
I  have  spent  some  5  years  in  Callfornte 
trying  to  bring  about  a  universal  pro- 
gram there,  and  I  think  the  points  the 
gentleman  from  Illlnol?  made  on  this 
floor  today  are  absolutely  correct  In 
tenns  of  raising  the  quality  and  stand- 
ards of  living  In  this  countrj-. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
supix)rt  this  bill,  H.R.  4222.  which 
amends  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  Tliis  major 
piece  of  legislation  will  be  beneficial  nol 
only  to  our  children,  of  all  ages,  but  also 
will  be  of  great  aid  to  eligible  pregnani 
and  nursing  women 
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I  Rtn  also  pleased  that  the  ron.nuitec 
accepted  an  iimendmciu  I  authored,  set- 
ting the  Hmhorh'atlon  for  the  women. 
Infants,  chUdren — the  so-called  WIC 
ijrogiam  -at  $2j0  milhon  Tlie  current 
lundUig  for  U-e^e  piotr.an;  .  annu.llzt'd. 
!■<  just  under  ?20i). 

The  stX'Cial  suppieineii'Ji  feedliig  ^..ro- 
grani  for  woincn.  Infants,  and  olill- 
rtren — WIC  program — v^ns  authorized  In 
1972  to  provide  nutritious  si.ui>lemenifil 
food  for  nuintioriall:.-  deficleiu  and  low- 
income  I'regnfiiit  and  lact^tlng  women 
and  infants  and  children  un  to  4  years 
of  age.  Some  4  6  million  mothers  rnd 
children  are  In  need  of  such  a.'-sistancf 
Cash  grants  are  given  lo  Stute  health 
department.^  or  comparable  aijencie.s  1'. 
order  to  purcha.-^e  the  nece.s.sary  food  o.- 
provide  voucher. s  for  this  food  tor  eligible 
paitlclpanu<.  The  program,  mandated  to 
terminate  June  30,  1975.  ha.-;  proven 
highly  succe.vsful  ui  providing  lliee  t.s- 
sentlal  nutrient?  to  tho.<;e  viho  .so  de.--- 
perately  need  them  H  R.  4222  w»ll  ex- 
rend  thi.s  program  througii  ti.-<cai  vear 
1978. 

Tlie  appropriation  of  $2r)0  million  ai:! 
aliow  the  t>iogram  to  expand.  Right  now 
there  are  48  appllcauon.s  .sitting  on  the 
desk  at  the  Etepartment  of  A'^rlcuilure 
and  no  funds  to  do  anyt.'n;:^'  about  them. 
Although  the.se  applicant.s,  with  an  e:-ti- 
mated  ca.selond  of  100.000  participants, 
are  eligible,  this  la(k  of  fund.s  l.s  denylnn 
the.se  needy  people  a  healthy  start  on 
hfe. 

Studies  have  .';l..)wn  i.  direct  Cfrrela- 
tlon  '>etwee;i  io'.,  birth  we!>;ht.s  and  men- 
tal retardation.  In  tnc  United  State.- 
nearly  half  of  all  Infant  dcatn.s  are  re- 
lated to  low  bath  weight.  Nearly  8  per- 
cent of  our  newborn — weigh  5'..  pourid-^ 
or  les.s;  2  '^  percent  or  85.000  "per  year 
with  4  pounds  6  ounce.-,  or  les.s.  Birth  de- 
fects are  three  times  a-  lotumon  In  tire^e 
low-weight  Infants  as  In  larger  bubles. 
Birth  hxjuriep,  often  Involving  brain 
damage,  and  respiratory  d:strc.^.s  syn- 
drome and  hyaline  membrane  disease, 
occur  more  frequently  in  the  under- 
weight baby.  Nearly  half  of  all  infant 
deatlis  in  the  United  States  are  associ- 
ated with  low  birth  weight,  a  significant- 
ly larger  proportion  than  in  several  other 
countries,  wlilch  may  explain  in  part  why 
14  other  nations  have  a  lower  Infant 
mortality  rate  tlian  the  United  States. 

Low  birth  weight  also  is  a..sociated 
with  retarded  mental  development  for 
\».hich  the  affected  families  and  .society  at 
lartre  pay  a  heavy  i/rice.  Robeius  and 
Lntjel,  reporting  on  liie  examination  c!  :■. 
national  .sample  of  chli.iren  a  Red  6  to  11. 
found  a  strikirg  rtlation.>-hlp  between  Uie 
childiens  Intclhgenre  .scores  and  their 
weight  at  birth.  Children  wlio  weighed 
le.-..-,  than  5  pouncu.  at  bnth  had  an  aver- 
age IQ  of  94.6  as  compared  to  99  G  fur 
c!-'ildren  v;l;06e  birth  v.eight  r..rgcd  fron: 
5  to  10  pounds.  T!.e  highest  average— 
101.1— was  recorded  for  children  who 
weighed  7  pounds  12  ounces  to  8  pounds 
13  ounces  at  bhth. 

Low  birth  weight  may  be  due  to  pre- 
mature labor,  the  cause.--  of  which  are  a.s 
:  et  largely  unknown,  or  to  retarded  fetal 
growth  which  usually  result.*;  either  from 
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maternal,  placental  or  fetal  abnormal- 
ities or  from  m^uernal   undernutrition. 
Natye  and  his  associates  at  Babies  Hos- 
pital In  New  York  obtained  data  from 
autoi>sles  of  stillborn  children  and  new- 
born infants  who  had  died  from  causes 
otiier  Uian  those  a'-socialed  with  struc- 
tural delects,  or  maternal  complications. 
The  fanulie.  cf  these  babies  vsere  cate- 
goilzed  according  to  weekly  Income  The 
dead  bable.s  w  hase  families  fell  below  the 
IK.verty   hne,   a.s   defined   by   uie  Social 
Security  AdminLstiation.  average  94  per- 
cent of  normal  boay  weight  a.s  compared 
with   109   peixent   cl    normal   for   those 
who.se  family  earnings  exceeded  the  pov- 
erty  level.   Body   length   and   all  organ 
v.eliiat.s  were  smaller  in  Infants  of  ix)or 
families.  Tl-ielr  thvmuses,  .spleens,  liver.s. 
and   adrenal   glands  were  more  under- 
grown  than  tiieir  kidneys,  hearts  or  skcl- 
rton-s.  ThLs  growtli  pattern  has  been  re- 
Ijeateiliy  observed  In  children  and  young 
ai.imals  with  chronic  inaliuKriMon  Prom 
ihes«?  observations,  they  concluded  that 
"maternal  malnutrlilun  during  gestation 
provides  the  simplest  explanation  for  the 
vuidernutrition   found    in    tli  ;•    newborn 
hifants  of  the  poor." 

Dr  Myron  VVInick,  profL.s.>r  of  pedl- 
htncs  and  director  of  the  Institute  f.f 
Human  Nutrition  at  Columbia  Unlver- 
.->lty.  has  stated  Lliat  "an  as.^oclallon 
exists  between  the  amount  of  weight 
gained  durlig  pregnancy  and  birth 
weight  •  and  that  "malnufrulon  retard., 
infant  growth  producing  smaller  .  .  . 
braln.s.'  He  states  further  that  "the  dif- 
ference in  birth  weight  between  rich 
and  poor  accounts  for  the  difference  !n 
mortahty  between  the  rich  and  tlie  poor" 
pnd  that  "ieedin,T;  a  better  diet  during 
pregnancy  Increases  nifiternal  weight 
gain,  birth  weight  and.  therefore,  should 
dcfrease  mortality  aiul  t!:e  incidence  of 
retnrdation." 

There  Is  groAlnt:  ex;jcrlmental  r%i- 
dence  t'lat  Improving  nutrition  during 
pregnancy — even  as  late  ps  the  List  trl- 
me5ter — can  have  a  marked  effect  on 
birth  weight  and  that  maternal  weLght 
gain  d-irlng  pre::nancy  probably  is  the 
most  important  determ-nant  ot  birth 
weight. 

Reconnlzlrg  these  facts,  the  National 
Foundailon-M.-irch  of  Dimes  h;!s  been 
cooperatin.i.'  with  Slate  and  locrd  health 
departments  and  wlih  local  Wit.'  j.rojecs 
In  many  parts  nf  the  country.  They  have 
eusnoM-ored  statewide  training  Institute. 
for  the  health  professionals  working  in 
WIC  programs  in  Ohio.  Georgia,  Tex. is. 
and  North  Carolina.  Other  such  Insti- 
tutes ;ir<»  sch(>dii]cd  in  Illinois.  Maryland. 
New  York  City.  South  Carolina".  r.uA 
New  England.  The  pnrpo.-e  of  the-o  Iii- 
slltute.s  include  Indoctrination  In  the 
scientific  ba.^ls  for  nutritlon.-i!  Interven- 
tion dui  ing  pregnacy.  dlsca,.-,lo;'.  of  tech- 
nlcjues  for  cciuiselln;,'  the  women  being 
i.ervcd  in  the  pro;^iams,  conslderati.jn  of 
public  education  tcchnlciues  and  dLcus- 
sion  cf  adralr.istratlve  probleins  and 
tiielr  possible  solution.  Local  chapter.'^ 
of  the  National  Foundation-March  of 
Dimes  liave  made  grants  to  WIC  proj- 
ects In  New  York.  Michigan.  New  Ilamp- 
t-hlre    a.id  Georgia  for  the  s.^?arlcs  of 


nutrltionl.-,ts  and  health  aides  who  work 
with  the  women  being  served  In  the 
program.  More  than  100  local  chaplers 
repoit  that  tiiey  are  furnishing  WIC 
projects  v.ith  educational  materials  on 
malLrnal  nutrition  or  rendering  volun- 
teer service  in  the  clinics  which  are  tic 
site  of  these  pro,jcct,":. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcom.iilttee  on 
Elementary.  Secondary  and  Vocational 
Education  of  tlie  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  received  testimony  from 
Dr.  Ellen  Alkon,  director  of  maternal  and 
cliild  health  and  acting  commissioner 
of  iiealth  at  the  MhineapoUs  Health 
Department  tjiat — 

Before  tlio  WIC  progi-am  becanie  available, 
v.e  were  becoming  Increasingly  concerned 
about  the  IniibUlty  of  our  cllenla  to  follow 
dletury  advl^-e  becaii.^e  of  economic  restrk- 
ttonr,:  iron-forrinerl  fominla  could  rare'; 
be  continued  even  to  6-nionths  of  ape  li.- 
lAn;.s  noedlng  .>!'iy  forinala  were  r.ot  gcitlni- 
It.  ar.d  women  were  ftnan.-irt'iy  nnatjie  ;:i 
p\i;  li.ise  ihe  rocomrienrted  qi:iti»titles  o. 
millc  during  prCKnancy. 

Othur  liidtcutlons  ol  nulrUloiial  noed  ti^ 
tl;e  population  we  t!cr-.e  arc  rciteotcj  In  the 
povei:y  condltlina  that  do  Indeed  exist  li 
.M ::ineapoIls.  According  to  tlie  1970  cen.sus 
'nre  were  i;M)6y  related  children  under  IS 
living  In  poverty  faniUles.  Tliere  are.  In  ad- 
(II.  ion.  ramllies  who  are  near-poor  and  henrt 
h.ne  '■■•rliius  eronumlc  restrictions  to  prop* - 
diet.  Among  tlje  cUenia  served  la  ilie  Vic 
project.  235  •  of  a  sample  of  272  womtn 
h.ad  low-  rerwrn  iron,  and  In  1973.  23.6":  of 
chlldien  tinder  age  one  had  a  dlapnosls  of 
rtjumla.  The  WIC  medlortl  evaluation  dai:i 
has-  pre.sent<-d  fur'her  evidence  of  nutritional 
prohlnrng  Of  1541  families  enrolled  In  the 
WIC  pri,k,-rHm,  4.1.4  .  were  below  the  OECJ 
pdvcny  In.-ome  guidelines,  and  7.1  ;  of  faral- 
l!cs  wltJi  .school  age  children  had  iho- 
ch!!dr:-'n  receiving  a  free  lun'^h. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ovtr- 
wlielming  evidence  places  us  in  a  .situ- 
ation that  we  cannot  continue  to  ac- 
cept by  our  inaction. 

Ms.  Stefan  Harvey  of  th"  Childrens 
Foundation  stated  It  very  clearly:  "Wc 
are  confronted  wltli  a  cau.sal  chain  Unk- 
ing poverty  to  poor  nutrition,  poor  nutri- 
tion to  low  birth  weight,  and  low  birth 
weii.!ht  to  infant  death  and  brain  damag.' 
and  behavioiitl  disorders." 

To  fail  to  take  proper  action  in  llghl 
of  tnl-  well  established  causal  chain  Is 
for  this  Government  and  this  Con{ire.-,s 
with  full  knowledge  to  cause  thousands 
of  cliUdreii  to  sutler  what  may  have  been 
preventable  delects  and  to  cause  thou- 
sands of  families  to  suffer  both  the  emo- 
tional and  economic  hardships  of  a  child 
born  with  birth  defcits. 

It  l.>  no  excuse  to  say  that  we  cannot 
afford  sucli  an  expenditure  of  funds  at 
this  time  Ix^cau.-e  asaln  this  Congress  ha-^^ 
full  knowledge  of  whit  future  cost  wll! 
be  In  providing  custodial  care  and  special 
education  programs  to  these  children.  I 
as.sure  you  that  It  win  be  much  greater 
than  $21  a  month  we  now  spend  per 
recipient  under  the  WIC  program. 

Mr  r!:,'lrm.;n.  I  have  personally  Ma- 
lted with  participants  of  the  WIC  pro- 
gram In  the  district  which  I  represent 
and  have  been  told  by  mothers  that  tlie 
mcdicp.l  care  tliey  received  was  the  first 
either  for  themselves  or  for  their  chil- 
dren. It  was  very  clear  after  talking  to 
riiiii}-  of  the  pnrt!Mpant.s  that  without 
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the  WIC  program  they  would  not  be  able 
to  afford  the  higii  quality  protehi,  iron. 
calc'um  and  vitamin  A  and  C  that  was 
nov  i'v^'i;  bte  to  rlicn  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

No  one  caM  cki'.v  tt'.e  real  need  in  thl? 
couiitiy  I'o'  sucli  u  (--"f'gi'i'ni-  Certainly 
rl>e  approved  (  asclond  for  fi.'-Cid  year  1975 
of  187.300  vodieic  178.000  Infants,  and 
28'.*.800  child! en — a  total  of  (i4a.;{00  pai- 
ticipains — is  a  testimony  to  the  iinp- ct 
tills  program  Is  ha\ini.,'. 

But  we  cannot  stop  here.  Thi'-  piogiT.ni 
must  be  continued  iwid  c\|)andcd  so  that 
more  women  and  children  can  avail 
tiiemselves  of  tiioe  r.ecessary  foods. 

Let  us  s]}eiul  our  money  wisely.  Let  us 
spend  It  In  a  pt^Mtlve  constructive  man- 
ner tliat  helps  hifants  prow  into  healthy 
cliildren  and  adnhs.  Lei  us  tiike  the  In- 
If.ative  to  prevent  .-^Ic  kness  and  deform- 
ity, rather  than  suendinj.'  money  In  later 
yeais  to  ciire  or  sirinil.  maintiiin  an  ill- 
ness or  rei;i'd.4tiv!i  rhai  ve  iieihaps 
could  prevent  m...- 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Cr  irm:  ;!.  I  .vic'd  3 
minutes  to  the  l.c\  1;  '--.vv  ucm  M:ib;Mtia 
I  Mr.  Bfcii.*NA.v  ' . 

Mr.  BUCI-T.\N  \N,  Mr.  Chairmnn.  I  am 
plea'-ed  to  rise  in  this  instance  not  as  a 
voice,  but  as  an  echo  (•:  voices  previously 
heard  In  this  Cliamber.  which  I  believe 
spoke  with  be  ih  vi-dom  and  strenp.th.  I 
refer  to  the  voltes  of  tlie  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii,  tiie  j_:entlev.  oman  from  New- 
York,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
and  others,  who,  wliile  Indicating  sup- 
port for  the  school  lunch  program,  have 
Indicated  their  concern  about  the  more 
than  $1  billion  ot  li.l.diiooal  .spending, 
primarily  for  n--di"i-  acd  in,"per-lncome 
family  children  i:i  ibe  2.'i-cent  lunches 
that  this  bll!  no  .■  !ho' u!e. . 

Mr.  Ch::h-ma:;.  oui'  coUc:  Mic.  the 
gentleman  from  lilino.'s  (Mr.  Simon'. 
hii'-  made  an  Impressive  and  an  appeal- 
Intr  case  tor  the  inclusion  of  this  amend- 
nent.  I  would  say  lo  him  and  ,«;ay  sin- 
cerely that  li  I  were  s.ne  that  the  gentle- 
man's interputation  ol  this  situation 
were  correct  or  If  subsetiuently  te.stimony 
could  be  offered  before  our  committee 
that  would  Indicate  that  that  Is  the  cor- 
rect analysis.  I  would  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port such  an  amenrlment  in  the  future. 
However,  the  Tfct  :s  thai  we  are  involved, 
as  others  have  pointed  out.  in  a  time  of 
economic  crisis,  in  a  fiscal  crisis,  in  which 
we  are  looking  at  deficics  larger  than  we 
have  had  before,  and  we  are  confronted 
with  spending  si  billion  on  this  program 
which  will  primarily  benefit  middle-  and 
upper-Income  families  at  a  time  when 
there  are  competing  needs  for  Federal 
spending  that  will  clearly  and  without 
question  go  to  meet  such  urgent  needs 
as  those  provided  In  the  summer  food 
program  and  other  programs  to  help 
low-Income  families  r;nd  people  wlio  are 
clearly  In  need. 

In  such  circumstances.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  yet  established  the  case 
for  the  O'Hara  amendment.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  in  the  hearings  we  had 
there  was  no  such  case  established.  We 
tnet  at  the  subcommittee  level.  We 
marked  up  a  bill.  Tliis  amendment  was 
"•ot  a  part  of  It.  It  was  only  at  the  full 
committee  level  that  this  amendment 


became  a  part  of  It.  Only  today  did  a;  - 
pects  of  the  overall  O'Hara  approach 
enter  the  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  tills  is  a  premature  decision  on 
our  part  and  one  in  which  unwittingly 
and  with  the  highest  of  Intentions,  we 
may  be  playing  the  icle  of  a  reverse 
Robin  Hood — a  reverse  Robin  Hood  ta':- 
Inf;  from  the  poor  to  feed  the  rich. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  most  un- 
wise for  us  to  proceed  In  this  directlovi 
until  we  have  made  a  better  case  for  tlie 
2.3-cent  lunch. 

Tlierefore,  I  would  urge  the  membei  s 
of  the  committee  to  support  the  school 
lunch  program.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
chairman's  bill,  and  I  commend  him  for 
it.  I  urge  that  It  be  adopted  and  enacted 
Into  law;  but  when  the  time  comes,  I 
think  I  shall  speak  for  or  against  the 
Miiik  amendment,  whichever  will  help  It 
the  most. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
?uch  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the  riis- 
rlnguished  gentleman  from  Ohio   <Mr. 

MOliLl. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
tlie  hour  is  growing  late  I  am  just  going 
to  make  a  few  very  brief  and  conclso  re- 
.•uaiks. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
rl.e  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Simon)  upon  his  outstanding 
'remarks,  and  I  would  like  to  be  associated 
citli  them. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  tomorrow 
during  the  debate  on  the  Goodllng 
ii.mendment,  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  would  reoffer  these  very  cogent 
reasons  as  to  why  we  should  oppose  the 
TTMendment  I  think  it  would  be  benefl- 
( iai. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of 
voting  against  the  foreign  aid  bill  so 
that  we  can  spend  that  money  In  help- 
ing the  youngsters  in  this  country  rather 
tlian  upon  wasteful  military  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4222.  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  assure 
c  ontlnuatlon  of  the  national  school  lunch 
and  breakfast  program  which  has  given 
millions  of  American  cliildren  their 
rightful  opportunity  to  obtain  the  sound 
nutrition  needed  to  attain  vigor  and 
vitality. 

My  native  city  of  Cleveland.  Olilo.  Is 
proud  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
breakfast  program. 

Only  9  years  ago,  then  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orval  Freeman  Inaugurated 
the  progi-am  by  sitting  down  to  breakfast 
In  a  Cleveland  school. 

Paul  Brlggs,  superintendent  of  Cleve- 
land schools,  was  there.  And  Paul  Briggs 
tells  me  that  no  one  who  has  been  intl- 
nuitely  associated  with  this  program- 
no  one  who  has  seen  the  miracle  of  r.u- 
iiitlous  food  improving  the  learning:  ca- 
pacity of  hungry  children — can  doubt 
the  enoi-mous  value  of  this  program. 

The  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams are  absolutely  essential  to  the  very 
survival  of  underprivileged  .voungsler.s. 
The  programs  are  also  a  tremendoui^ 
boost  for  the  phj'slcal  and  mental  de- 


ve'o;>ment  of  the  youth  of  Middle  Inccu.e 
America. 

I  call  upon  my  colleague.-  to  sv;ppor' 
thi?  bill  as  ft  nececvsary  Invp;  tment  in  the 
future  fitne.-s  of  the  comh'g  generation 
of  American.- —tne  bo.v s  and  girls  who 
:'re  our  m;..-*  vreciouL-  natural  resource. 
Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chi.lrmrtr.  I  yieid 
.  i;<  h  time  .is  he  may  consume  lo  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemi-n  irom  I'llnols  (Mr 
H'li  '. 

Mr.  H.M.L.  Mf.  Ctiahtua-'.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  ti.is  time. 

Mr.  Ciuil'muii,  like  the  gentkinaa 
i'rom  Illinois,  tiie  lOMiier  Lleu'enaru  Gov- 
ernor i,f  the  State,  Mr.  Simon,  I  at.i 
.-omeviiai  ovtrv  helmed  since  this  i^  nr. 
iiiM  0(;iiortur;iiy  to  ^pii.k.  by  the  size  of 
the  .■aidie:i'-e  l:ui.  li'-.e  tiie  -/entlenia-i 
from  Ililnoi  .  I  too  v  ill  go  I'lth  ti^e 
ciiulliy. 

I  -A^Q  v.i.nl  to  .i-soci;.ie  n.y^tlf  v>  itli  tbe 
'•ei:u^r!--v  ti'r  .ucn'lemHn  frcm  Illinois.  M  ■ 
SiMo-..  m:  de.  He  has  a  long  histor.v  if 
being  a  friend  of  education,  fuid  o! 
selioolc'iildren,  ttt  lean  lu  Illli.ols,  and  I 
am  proud  that  we  serre  on  the  same 
committee,  so  I  rise  !n  .lupport  of  the  bill 
I^tr.  Ciiairnuu".  I  an  privileged  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  li-.ls  measure  As  a  new 
Member  cl  thi'  bod;-.  I  am  ureatly  Im- 
presse(i  villi  r)ie  le:..d(  rsh.ip  ot  the  chair- 
man ol  the  Etluci.tion  and  LL.bor  Coin- 
nnitee.  the  .i^eiitleman  irom  Kentucky 
From  Its  inception.,  ihe  rational  sclic»  1 
lunch  pro;  .-,  ni  ha-;  •.- orked  to  improve 
tlie  nutriilonal  status  of  all  children  !■: 
.H-hcol.  Since  1946.  Fedei.'d  assistance  iti 
the  iorm  of  cash  payments  atrd  federal- 
ly donated  foods  has  been  provided  b.- 
Cont;re?.'  In  order  to  permit  the  sale  of 
lueche--  veil  belc;  production  cost^  to 
anv  child  wishing  to  p;  nidpate.  rca.rd- 
less  in  iandly  i:.(Oiiie.  Pr.-Mon.'  were 
iil.so  m.:('e  for  those  cJiiidrcn  who  were 
unable  to  pay  the  re.i  iilar  lunch  i>rlce 
charged  in  particlMatinK  -cl-oo's  They 
could  receive  lue  or  leduced-jirlce 
lunthes.  Yet  in  1047  the  Federal  share 
of  lunch  costs  lor  pa.vlng  children  wps 
••il  perceiit;  in  i;i74  it  \\v6.  dropped  to 
•Jl  percent. 

The  nail(>(inl  school  lunch  pjojivn;  hi  = 
proven  its  etftctiveness  ;\s  have  several 
other  pro^  i  atn.-  of  .food  as.-l^tance  to  oiii 
children.  Authorizations  for  the.«e  vltid 
contributions  to  our  children's  nutrition- 
al nec'Is  are  -•-ciieduled  to  eripire  June  30 
of  this  year,  aiid  I  urge  that  we  take 
a<  Hon  to  ailirm  our  support  ol  thc^e 
)iiY)pra/a«. 

H.R.  4JL'-_'  would  e.\trnd  tliese  author- 
isations, and  our  commitment  to  oui 
children.  Ti;e  purpose  of  this  bdl  Is  to 
make  certain  that  the  children  of  thl- 
country  do  not  lo-vc  out  through  the  term  - 
Inatlon  of  these  nutrition  dcll-.ery  sys- 
tems. Progran;s  whlc':  end  in  Jivn?  oi 
thK  year  hvinde  the  special  loud  .seiv- 
Ucs  progr.^in,  vvhlcli  involves  dav  care 
leedlng,  HeL^,d  St-^ri  feeding,  and  sum- 
mer feeding;  the  WIC  program,  which 
provides  high  protein  supplementation 
to  low-incc-me  women.  Infants  and  chil- 
ciien.  as  well  r:^  the  school  breakfast 
program,  which  provides  a  nutrltlou; 
nicrnin?  meal  to  almost  2  million  Amer- 
ican schoolchildren  each  day,  and  fin- 
ally, the  commodity  pro-rram.  as  It  per- 
tains to  school  hincr.es. 
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This  bill  would  specifically  extend  the 
-  hool  breakfast  program  beyond  Its  cur- 
rent expiration  date  of  June  30,  1975.  to 
permanently  authorize  the  program.  But 
more  than  that  It  would  encourage  a:: 
expansion    of    especially    successful    or 
needed  aspects  of  the  act:vitie.<;  provided 
under  the  legislation.  It  would  enhance 
and  expand  participation  of  clilldren  In 
child    care    Institutions    and    preschool 
fci^dlm'  pi-o.--ra:n.>  bv  provi  ior.s  author- 
ized under  the  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  More- 
over, automatic  elfeibility  would  be  pro- 
vided for  free  rneals  to  the  children  of 
uncri-.ployed  parents.  The  WIC  program 
would  be  expanded  nnd  the  aoar.isitlOii 
End  di.'itribution  cf  ccitaln  conimoditie.- 
for  child  feed.ns  piograTns  would  be  re- 
quired  at   the   previous   levels.    Finally, 
the  prices  our  .--tudents  mu-t  pay  for  a 
hot  .school  lunch  would  be  rolled  back  to 
a  maximum  of  2.")  cents  charge  for  any 
child,  and  the  eliirlbility  for  a  icduced- 
prlce  luncli  would  be  expanded. 

These  programs  are  essential  to  tht 
welfare  ot  our  mo-t  precious  com.Tiod- 
Ity— our  children.  The  programs  are  tried 
and  true  humnnUarian  activities  which 
the  States  and  local  communities  know 
how  to  use  efllrlently  and  which  have 
come  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  our  peo- 
ple. The  dollars  spent  en  these  rro:.'ram- 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  oUi  farmers,  our 
food  industries.  !i:-.d   mo.>t   Importantlv, 
to  our  children. 
The  CHAIRMAN  All  !;me  has  expired 
Pursuant  to  the  rule,   the  Clerk  wti; 
now  read  the  committee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  .-ub^titute  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  a.s  an  oricinul  bill  for  the 
r  lu-pose  of  amendment. 
The  CTerk  read  a.s  follows: 
B-   it   rnr:'ti-cf    h,/   iiir   Senate   nvd   lu-u-^r 
of  i;cpre-cn<ataes  of  the  United  Stntr<i  of 
Anie'ica  in  Congress  an^srmblrfl,  That  thl' 
Act  muy  be  ilted  a.s  'The  National   Schix-l 
I-unrh  Act  and  Chlkl  Ninrition  Acf  of  196.; 
.AinoJidirifii's  ot  l.'j7c'.   . 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  niove 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
vlnclngly  that  this  House,  by  a  recorded 

According- ly  the  Committee  ro.'^e:  and 
the  Speaker  havin?  resumed  th*  Chair. 
Mr.  Pike,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.P..  4222 »  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nu'rition  Acts 
in  order  to  extend  and  revls?  the  special 
food  service  program  for  children  and 
the  school  breakfast  program,  and  for 
other  purposes  relating  to  .strengthening 
the  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argu- 
ments against  continuation  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  have  been  made  over 
and  over.  They  have  been  made  so  con- 
vincingly that  this  House,  by  a  recorded 
vote,  has  rejected  a  provMon  .similar  to 


the  Senate  depletion  amendment  to  H.R. 
2166,  we  have  adopted,  also  by  a  recorded 
vote,  a  strong  provision  In  our  tax  bill 
eliminating  percentage  depletion  on  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas. 

While  depletion  Is  being  defended  so 
strongly  by  the  independent  producers. 
It  IS  important  to  point  out  that  It  has 
been  precisely  f  uch  blatant  ta.x  loopholes 
and  the  depletion  allowanco  and  the 
"golden  gimmick"— the  foreign  tax 
credit — which  have  enabled  the  huge 
concentration  of  our  n  itlonal  energy- 
producing  capacity  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
maio.-,  multinational  corporations. 

I  have  written,  and  would  like  to  In- 
clude In  the  record,  a  letter  to  the  House 
conferees  on  H  R.  2160— the  Fm<^rgency 
Tax  Reduction  Act — uiglng  that  thev 
InsL-t  on  our  depletion  provision,  and 
accede  to  the  Senate  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  tax  credit.  The 
letter  is  Included  In  the  Record  for  the 
Member/  attention,  as  follows: 

.M^i'Ci!  22,  v.r,5. 
Hun.  Ai.  Vllman, 

Chairman,  Howe  Committee  on  Wai/s  urji! 
Means.  Wa-'hiugtOTi,  DC. 
DriR  Mr.  Ch.^ikman-  I  ft-.!  very  stro!:g:v 
t!i<it  the  House  ilit.u'd  l!,ji.-t  on  It.?  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  2166  with  respect  to  the  re- 
pea!  of  tlie  oil  and  ga..  d«"pletion  allowance. 
Thl3  provlsi  >n — comple'^ly  ennilnatlng  per- 
centage depletion  on  the  p.-oductlon  of  oli 
and  ga;.  -was  .icloptod  bv  a  roll  cail  \at«  on 
the  Hou.se  (Boll  Call  34,  Februir>-  27,  197.5). 
An  oil  depletion  amendment  ti>  that  bill, 
slinllnr  tw  the  £e:i.i!e  amendment.  wa.s  rpe- 
cirirallv  rejected  bv  the  Hou-e  bv  a  recorded 
vot^  (Koll  Call  32.  Pebruar,-  27.  ir)75). 

71i«  depletion  allowance  ha-;  never  tur.c- 
t;f:>nea  as  an  inci-ntlve  for  the  dlS4;overy  of 
new  petroleum  teiourcts.  Kauhcr.  it  has  been 
a  blatunt  t.ax  loophole  for  the  owners  of  ni; 
liuids,  costing  taxpayers  $.^  billion  per  yea.'. 
Under  tlie  Senate  version,  07  percent  of  tbt.- 
irxdepcndent  prcducers  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  oil  depletion  windfall. 

I  am  also  nrongly  convinced  that  the 
HoiLse  should  accede  tj  the  provL.lon  of  the 
Sen:ite  bill  that  relates  to  t.\x  credit.^  for  oli 
corporations  doing  bu.'!!:ies.s  abroad.  One  roa- 
•'■•'.i  for  o\ir  current  dependence  on  "foreign" 
Oli  aouTce-a  Is  Uiat  the  foreign  Ux  credit 
fd,vors  e.spAHslon  of  U.S -muia-naUonal  oil 
firm..  In  fi.>reign  countries. 

The  people  are  paying  tl.e  hill  for  the 
f.bnse.s  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  by  the  b\^ 
oil  companies:  by  adopting  the  Senat*  ver- 
sion with  resrv><-t  U>  fh«-  foreign  t.ix  credit,  wo 
'in  .s:i.e  the  An;erlCiUi  ta.xpaycrs  tl  bllilon 
per  year 

Final  pa'isage  of  the  tax  tin.  with  the  tw  j 
provision!  I  have  outlined,  reprcsenta  an 
enormous  opporiunly  r.,r  greaU-r  t.vx  equltv. 
We  have  continually  heard  that  the  Senat<> 
.stands  In  the  way  of  oil  tax  reform  The  Sen- 
ate bill,  with  lt.s  treatment  of  foreign  tax 
•  rtdl;--.  1,  pro^f  of  the  fallacy  of  that  argii- 
menf  I  am  urging  all  of  the  House  Member.s 
of  tlie  Conferenc?  ComnUttee  to  insist  on  an 
end  to  the  depletion  allowawe  and  !he 
.'I ''.uses  of  iJie  foreign  ta."c  cred:t. 
.'Sincerely. 

HFRBERT  E.  nABRT<!.   II, 

Member  of  C'mffrciv. 


EVACUATION  OF  CAMBODIANS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr, 
McFail>.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
Hou-ie  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr  Soi.AR7>  !«!  recognized  for  30 
mlntite.s. 


CCNIBAT.    LIAVS 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  fubject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teniwre  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fn  ni  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
trodu'c!  a  bill  <H.R.  4873 »  which  would 
provide  for  the  evacuation  by  the  United 
States  of  any  Cambodian  who  feels  that 
his  life  w  uld  be  In  danj-er  In  the  event 
of  the  trhtmph  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
forces  in  Cambodia.  In  view  of  the  event.s 
of  tlie  last  scvenU  days  It  seems  to  ire 
that  tills  legislation  has  a  very  special 
urgeii'V.  Tlie  clock  Is  clearly  winding 
dov.n  not  only  In  terms  of  our  own  In- 
volvement In  Indochina  In  general  but 
al  1  In  terms  of  the  life  of  th;  Lon  No! 
ret-'me  !n  Cambodia  In  p.irtlcular. 

The  handwriting  In  our  own  Hou.se  l.-i 
on  the  wall.  The  vote  In  the  Democratic 
Cauctis  2  weeks  ago  against  any  further 
aid  to  Ct:rnb()dla  and  the  rejection  In 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
any  additional  appropriations  for  Cam- 
bodia make  It  rjuite  clear  that  the  Con- 
gie.s.s  of  the  United  States  Is  not  likely  to 
extend  aiy  addltlon.al  assistance  to  th? 
Lon  Nol  regime. 

According  to  the  best  military  esti- 
mates we  have,  the  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion available  to  the  Government  forces 
In  Cambodia  will  enable  them  to  sustain 
the  conflict  for  no  more  th  n  another 
month.  And  so  It  seems  fairly  safe  to 
conclude  that  sometime  between  not', 
and  the  next  30  days,  sooner  if  not  later, 
the  Lon  Nol  regime  will  fall  and  the 
Khmer  Rouge  will  come  to  power  In 
Phnom-Penh.  Consequently,  I  think  one 
can  conclude  that  the  d.^.ys  of  the  Lon 
Nol  regime  are  numbered. 

I  think  that  this  poses  a  verv  special 
problem  for  us.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  during  the  years  In  which  the 
civil  war  In  Cambodia  has  taken  place, 
almost  10  percent  of  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia have  been  killed,  and  almost  half 
the  people  of  that  strife-torn  country 
have  been  made  refugees. 

I  think  that,  to  a  vcr>-  significant  ex- 
tent, we  bear  a  very  real  responsibility 
for  having  precipitated  the  conflict  In 
that  country  as  a  result  of  our  Incursion 
there  In  1970. 

The  question  then  becomes:  What  will 
happen  when  the  Lon  Nol  regime  falls 
and  the  Khmer  Rouge  comes  to  power? 
We  have  been  told  by  a  number  of  people 
that  tliere  Is  a  very  real  possibility  that 
on  that  day  a  bloodbath  will  commence 
In  Cambodia  which  will  result  In  the 
execution  of  an  untold  number  of  Cam- 
bodians themselves.  Prince  Sihanouk  has 
e.^tl.-nated  that  the  Khmer  Rouge  will 
execute  only  seven.  Our  colleague,  the 
genUeman  from  California.  Congress- 
nuin  McCloskey,  has  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  his  trip  to  Cambodia  several 
v.-ecks  ago  that  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  150,000  Cambodians  could  be 
executed  once  the  Khmer  Rouge  come  to 
power. 

Others  have  suggested  that  several 
thousand  will  be  killed.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  nobody  really  knows  how 
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many  will  suffer  such  a  fate  once  the 
Khmer  Rouge  come  to  power.  But  I  think 
it  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  an  un- 
determined number  will  be  victimized  in 
the  event  that  the  Lon  Nol  regime  falls. 
Now,  I  believe  we  have  on  tine  basis  of 
our  involvement  in  Indochina  in  gen- 
eral and,  In  Cambodia  in  particular,  a 
moral  obligation  to  reach  out  our  hands 
to  these  people. 

I  thhik,  therefore,  that  the  kind  cf 
legislation  which  I  have  proposed,  which 
would  provide  for  an  American  evacua- 
tion of  any  Cambodian  citi.tcn  who  felt 
his  life  would  be  in  danger  when  the 
Khmer  Rouge  comes  to  power.  Is  eml- 
r.ently  justifiable. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  such  Cambodians  to  any  third 
country  that  was  willing  to  accept  them 
and.  In  the  event  no  such  third  country 
was  willing  to  accept  them,  to  the  United 
States. 

I  might  say  that  such  an  evacuation 
would  be  entirely  consistent  with  the 
past  practices  and  humanitarian  tradi- 
tions of  our  own  Nation.  In  1954  we  as- 
sisted 1  million  North  Vietnamese  who 
sought  resettlement  in  South  Vietnam. 
In  1953  we  opened  our  doors  to  38,000 
Ilimgarian  refugees  who  were  lleelnj 
from  Bucharest  and  its  environs. 

In  1959  we  opened  our  doors  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Cubans  who  soueht 
refuge  from  Castro's  Cuba. 

Then  in  19C8  we  admitted  10.000  refu- 
gees from  Czechoslovakia  in  the  wake  of 
the  unsuccessful  revolution  In  that 
country. 

So  I  think  that  to  open  our  doors  at 
this  point  to  those  Cambodians  whose 
lives  would  be  in  danger  once  the  Khmer 
Rouge  comes  to  power  Is  sometliing  that 
is  entirely  consistent  with  our  own  past 
practices  and  humanitarian  traditions. 
To  those  who  would  say  that  this 
would  enable  an  unlimited  number  of 
Cambodians  to  come  into  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  we  are  experienc- 
ing severe  social  and  economic  difficul- 
ties at  home.  I  would  say  that  given  the 
deteriorating  military  situation  In  Cam- 
bodia, and  the  practical  limitations  that 
exist  with  respect  to  such  an  evacuation, 
it  Is  unlikely  that  an  overwhelming 
number  would  either  avail  themselves  of 
such  an  opportunity,  or  if  they  sought 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  that  loglstically 
we  could  bring  them  m.  So  I  think  we  aiy 
talking  about  a  limited  number  of 
people — those  that  serve  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  In  one  way  or  another. 

I  think  that  with  the  passage  of  this 
bill  we  would  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
tecting our  moral  credentials.  I  think 
we  would  go  a  long  way  toward  preserv- 
ing our  past  practices  and  humanitarian 
traditions  if  we  pass  this  legislation  and 
say  in  effect  that  we  are  going  to  give 
those  whose  lives  are  in  danger  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  collapse  of  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment the  opportunity  to  go  to  any 
third  country  that  would  accept  them  or 
to  the  United  States  if  no  other  country 
was  prepared  to  take  them  In. 

I  think.  In  conclusion,  that  if  we  were 
to  enact  such  legislation.  If  It  were  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body,  and  signed  by 
the  President  as  well,  that  we  would  have 


protected  our  moral  crcdontials  :vs\  <  ':11- 
gatlons  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balaiu  c 
of  my  time, 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  4878,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  evacuation  of  Cam- 
bodian refugees.  I  believe  that  the  spon- 
sor of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solarz)  expresses  a  spirit  of 
compassion  in  this  legislation  that  i- 
missing  too  often  in  our  debate  over 
Cambodia. 

After  6  years  of  wamiakinf  in  that 
ravaged  country,  the  administration  is 
now  shedding  crocodile  tears  about  the 
possibility  of  a  "bloodbath"  when  the 
Lon  Nol  government  falls.  Although  I 
reject  this  cynical  appeal  for  more  mili- 
tary aid,  I  do  feel  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  who  have  been 
trapped  by  this  war  and  now  fear  for 
their  lives. 

Action  of  the  kind  this  bill  proposes 
would  not  be  without  precedent.  In  1956, 
in  the  wake  of  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
we  accepted  38.000  Hungarians  into  our 
country.  In  1959.  we  accepted  260,000 
Cubans.  We  helped  to  evacuate  46,000 
Asians  from  Uganda  a  few  years  ago 
after  they  were  ordered  out  of  that  coun- 
try by  General  Amln,  In  1968.  we  ad- 
mitted 10,000  Czechoslovaklan  refugees. 
An  evacuation  project  of  the  magni- 
tude envisioned  by  this  bill  will  not  be 
easy.  It  may  be  Impossible.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  evacuation  will  not  take  place 
If  the  President  determines  that  it  Is  not 
feasible. 

But  we  must  be  ready  to  make  the 
effort.  It  is  a  small  repayment  for  the 
death  and  destruction  we  have  levied  on 
the  Cambodian  people  for  tlie.^e  past  0 
years. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  every  American  feels  deeply  sad.  as 
I  do,  when  we  see  and  read  about  the 
Innocent  civilians  who  are  suffering  so 
terribly  In  the  last  throes  of  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

As  always,  war's  victims  are  chosen 
Indiscriminately — they  Include  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old,  women  and  men, 
hundreds  of  thousands  uprooted  from 
their  homes,  starved,  shot  at.  wounded 
and  killed. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  in  Phnom 
Penh,  witne-sslng  scenes  of  Indescribable 
horror  In  the  streets  of  that  beleagured 
city  where  Khmer  Rouge  shells  hit  mili- 
tary targets  and  civilians  alike  and  the 
Lon  Nol  government  remains  totally  in- 
capable of  defending  Its  people  or  even 
feeding  them. 

In  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  we 
are  witnessing  the  final  collapse  of  a 
wrong  U.S.  policy  of  military  and  politi- 
cal Intervention  In  Southeast  Asia,  and, 
as  always.  It  Is  the  Southeast  Asian  peo- 
ple who  are  paying  with  their  homes  and 
lives  for  that  mistaken  Intervention.  As 
Americans,  too,  we  can  never  forget  the 
55,000  GTs  who  lost  their  lives  there,  the 
thousands  of  young  American  men  who 
were  mutilated  in  body  and  soul  by  a 
cruel  and  senseless  war,  nor  can  we  for- 
get the  plight  of  the  war  resisters  or  the 
prisoners  of  war  or  the  problems  of  the 
families  of  those  mi.s.<^ing  in  action  or  the 
Impact  of  that  war  on  the  Internal  life 


of    our    country    during    more    than    a 
decade  of  dissent  and  violence. 

All  the  polls  show  that  the  Amerlcati 
people  In  overwhelming  numbers  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  American 
lnterc:-l.s  do  not  rccuirp  tlie  survivr.l  cf 
either  the  Lon  Nol  or  Thleu  government', 
yet  the  Ford  admlnl.stration.  Department 
of  State  and  Pentagon  remain  wedded 
to  their  mistaken  policies  of  the  past. 

Although  administration  ofQclaLi  net; 
recognize  that  the  Lon  Nol  government 
in  Plinoin  Penh  cannot  survive,  they  sti.l 
push  for  military  aid  to  this  ineffectu;  1 
and  unrepresentative  government.  As  I 
have  said  repeatedly  since  my  return 
from  a  congressional  mission  to  Cam- 
bodia, such  a  policy  will  only  prolong  the 
agony  of  a  lost  war  and  result  In  the  kill- 
ing of  more  people. 

In  the  name  of  hunt.-ii.ity.  we  must  stot) 
sondinK  weajjons  and  step  up  the  .slni;- 
inents  of  food  and  medical  supplies,  pref-  kl 
er.ibly  under  international  auspices.  V.'liy 
.should  we  help  perpetuate  a  present  and 
coritinuing  blcodhath  in  order  to  save 
seven  members  of  the  Lon  Nol  regime 
whom  the  Khmer  Rouge  forces  have  said 
they  will  execute?  Why  can  we  not  fly  out 
these  seven  and  others  to  safety  abroad. 
as  I  and  others  Members  of  Congre.-s 
proposed  when  we  returned  from  Cam- 
bodia several  weeks  ago? 

The  only  sensible  role  left  for  oJir 
Cncrnment  in  this  general  rout  Is  to  let 
the  Cambodians  find  their  own  political 
.solution,  without  our  further  Interfer- 
ence, and  to  confine  ourselves  to  seeking? 
n-^surances  from  the  Khmer  Rouge  and 
Prince  Sihanouk  that  no  recriminations 
will  be  visited  upon  other  Cambodians 
We  have  avenues  to  the  governments  of 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  through 
wlilch  we  can  exert  our  Influence  and 
pre.=:sure  on  this  humanitarian  Issue. 

In  South  Vietnam,  President  Thleu';' 
new  strategy  of  abandoning  the  northern 
pnninces  Indicates  that  he,  too,  recog- 
nizes the  Inevitable— but  Instead  of  mak- 
ing significant  changes  In  his  government 
and  policy,  as  even  his  own  followers 
urge  him  to  do.  he  Is  trjing  to  consoli- 
date his  forces  into  strategic  enclaves  and 
continue  fighting  and  the  Ford  admlnLs- 
t  rat  ion  persists  In  waging  a  campaign  to 
squeeze  more  militarj-  aid  for  Thleu  cut 
of  a  reluctant  Congress. 

When  I  was  In  Saigon  recently.  I  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  met  wltii 
do/ens  of  South  Vietnamese  of  all  ix)lit!- 
c:il  persuasions.  We  made  a  special  ef- 
fort to  confer  with  moderate  and  antl- 
Communlst  forces.  Almost  all  agreed  that 
there  Is  no  hope  for  their  country  si 
long  as  President  Thleu  persists  in  h!s 
policy  of  Ignoring  the  Paris  peace  agree- 
ments and  jailing  even  nis  moderate  po- 
litical opponents  who  could  pro\lde  th- 
elements  for  a  more  broadly  based  am! 
popular  government. 

The  Paris  agreements  recognized  th.^ 
provisional  revolutionary  government  as 
a  legitimate  claimant  to  power,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Council  of  Reconciliation.  Third 
force  Vietnamese — Buddhists,  Catholics. 
students,  women,  legislators — would  also 
be  able  to  participate  In  decisionmaking. 
President  Thleu  clearly  never  had  any 
Itnentlon  of  Implementing  tha'.  agree- 
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mcnt.  iis  he  started  c?<panded  fighting 
right  alter  the  agreement,  and  the  re- 
Milt  was  a  continuation  and  expansion  of 
fifcrhtinf,'  by  both  sides.  Both  sides  have 
Mol.itcd  the  agreement,  but  oui-  Govern- 
it'.'nt  has  failed  to  conduct  a  political 
iind  diplomatic  offensive  which  we  have 
t;ie  power  and  obligation  to  do. 

Tiie  United  States  is  presently  paying 
-ome  81.2  percent  of  the  cost  of  Thieu's 
liuge  inilitary  establishment  and  internal 
police  system  which  keeps  his  opponents 
silenced.  He  does  not  dare  enter  into  a 
political  struggle  for  he  fe.ii-  the  tot.il 
lo.ss  of  power.  Yet.  it  is  only  on  the  polit- 
ical level  that  this  lent;  struggle  can  be 
resolved.  I  asree  with  a  point  made  bv 
New  York  Times  writer.  Ton.  Wicker 
this  morning  in  a  column  in  wlricli  lie 
says  that  U.S.  policy  should  now  be  pres- 
.suring  Thieu  "to  begin  real  peace  talks 
with  the  North — the  kind  of  negotiations 
that  neither  seriously  attempted  in  1973." 
I  would  like  to  add  that  column  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

As  Mr.  Wicker  notes,  Mr.  Thieu  is  not 
hkely  to  take  that  opportunity — which 
soon  may  disappear  forever — if  he  gets 
new  as.surances  from  Washington  that  he 
can  have  the  resources  to  fight  on  for  the 
old  objectives.  That  would  be  at  best  a 
fonnula  for  never-ending  war,  at  worst 
a  waste  of  American  money  and  Viet- 
namese lives  for  a  few  more  years  of 
hopeless  war."' 

President  Ford  and  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  are  arguing  that  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Southeast  Asia  now  is  dis- 
astrous for  the  American  image  and  for 
the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
Its  relation^  with  other  yovi.  mments.  I 
disagree. 

This  is  a  time  for  the  Americin  people 
to  distinuuish  between  their  real  inter- 
ests and  the  interests  of  a  now  bankrupt 
policy  that  was  pursued  m  their  name 
but  never  really  represented  their  needs 
or  their  will.  Ki.s.-,inger.  Ford  and  the 
Presidents  who  preceded  him — Nixon. 
Johnson  and  Kennedy— have  failed,  but 
we  as  a  people  have  not  failed.  We  have 
.Micceeded  In  repudiating  a  wrong  policy 
that  was  neither  in  our  best  interests  or 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

We  must  now  exeil  our  efforts  to  imist 
on  genuine  necotiations.  either  by  Pres- 
ident Thieu  or  a  successor  government, 
that  will  lead  to  a  soundly  ba.sed  political 
settlement  in  Vietnam. 

And.  by  all  means,  let  us  send  food  and 
medicine  to  relieve  the  desperate  plight 
of  the  civilans  in  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam,  but  let  us  do  .so  through  inter- 
national agencies. 

Let  us  lend  our  planes  to  the^e  agencies 
for  this  purpose,  taking  care  to  mark 
them  and  to  see  that  they  are  unarmed, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  "incidents"  in- 
volving American  lives  and  sweeping  us 
back  into  the  war.  The  one  thing  we 
must,  not  do  is  to  continue  .sending  money 
and  ammunition  to  dictators  who.se  own 
I)eople  have  re.iected  them. 
The  column  referred  to  follows: 

MORF   Aid    Only    Me.\ns    Mope    W.^n 

(By  Tom  Wtckei) 

Refii-ee.^  are  streaming  down  the  ro.id  from 

Hue   to    Danang.   and   an   oflensive   directly 

again-:!  Saigon  may  be  ne.xt.  So  the  .situation 

la  South  Vletniita  may  appear  .supei^clally 


as  desperate  os  tli.il  o'  Cambodia,  wliere  tlie 
Lon  Nol  Government  obviou.sly  is  in  its  final 
days.  But  the  plight  of  South  Vletmun  l.s 
fvindamentally  dllTerent;  collapse  l.s  not  yet 
at  hand.  Nor  is  American  involvement  the 
^[\me  \n  the  ti^o  countries. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  United  States 
lias  made  commitments,  explicit  and  implicit. 
to  the  survival  of  a  non-Communist  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  not  clear  precisely  what  prom- 
ises Henry  Kissinger  made  in  order  to  obtain 
South  Vletname.se  agreement  to  the  Pari.s 
"peace"  accords  of  1973.  But  It  is  clear  that 
the  United  States,  so  far.  has  lnve.sted  more 
than  ?112  billion  in  the  effort  to  maintain  an 
independent  South  Vietnam;  that  55.000 
American  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  that 
end;  tliat  at  one  time  Washington  was  "com- 
mitted '  enough  to  maintaiix  In  Southeast 
Asia  aw  army  of  a  half-million  American.5  a.s 
well  as  South  Vietnam'.s  own  army  of  a  mil- 
lion men;  and  that  in  single-minded  pursuit 
of  Ameilcan  objectives,  American  bonib.s  and 
napalm  have  devastated  mtich  of  four  coun- 
tries, including  South  Vietnam  iiseU. 

While  thi.setlort  has  seemed  to  mau\  .Amer- 
icans lo  go  far  beyond  anything  conceliably 
to  be  gamed  from  ir,  at  least  the  objective  of 
a  non-Comniuni<.t  Sotitii  Vietn.un  has  had 
con.siderable  ."upport  in  that  country.  Rciu- 
gees  from  the  regime  in  Noi  ih  Vietnam,  as 
Well  as  those  who  have  consi.stentiy  fled  ad- 
vancing North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
forces  in  the  South,  attest  to  that;  and  main 
political  elements  in  Soutli  Vietnam  that  may 
oppo-^e  President  Thieu  do  so  not  least  be- 
cause they  want  more  effective.  les.s  corrupt 
and  dictatorial  leadership  in  building  na- 
tional .strength  for  the  struggle  agaiubt  a 
Communist  lake-over. 

For  both  reasons,  the  United  St.ius  can- 
not now  lightly  ua.sh  its  hands  of  South 
Vietnam,  even  if  there  were  a  disposition  to 
do  .so  in  the  Ford  .■Xrtmini.^trauon.  The.-.e  rea- 
sons, moreover,  are  far  more  legitimate  than 
Mr.  Ford's  renewed  attempts  to  brighten 
the  citi/enry  with  the  doinino  theory,  or  the 
Administration's  plaints  that  the  world  will 
sfe  the  United  Slates  as  a  paper  tiger  if  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam  are  lest. 

Wliat  the  world  migiit  more  sensibly  con- 
clude-as iiiucli  of  it  already  has — is  that  if 
despite  so  much  Ainerican  aid  for  so  many 
years  the  Sonih  Vietnamese  still  can't  'hack 
if  (in  the  old  Army  Jargon  of  "Vletnnmiza- 
I  ion"  days  i .  the  idea  of  au  independent.  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnam  must  be  inher- 
ently untenable  unles.s  there  is  also  a  massive 
American  eilort  to  prop  up  and  protect  such 
a  regime. 

rhe  world  might  v.ell  conclude,  loo.  that 
Just  such  an  American  ettort,  laHtiiig  rouglih 
a  decade,  actually  stifled  internal  economic 
nnd  political  growth  and  fatally  disrupted 
Vietnamese  society  with  war  and  foreign  in- 
trusion. Thus,  it  mav  actually  have  prevented 
tlevelopment  of  the  kind  of  national  .strength 
and  re.soUition  that  could  have  enabled  South 
Vietnam  to  work  out  an  acceptable  recon- 
ciliation with  N'orth  Vietnam.  Surely  it  wa.s 
American  acquiescence,  as  well  as  his  con- 
fidence in  American  military  support,  that  al- 
lowed President  Thieu  so  nearly  to  ignore  the 
shaky  peace  machinery  Mr.  KLssinytr  con- 
trived in  the  Paris  accords  of   1973. 

Even  so.  It  Is  being  argued  tliat  a  new  in- 
fusion of  American  military  aid  must  be 
provided  to  counter  the  aid  obvioiusly  flowing 
to  North  Vietnam  from  China  and  the  Soviet 
Utiion.  Mr.  Ford,  for  example,  waiu.s  a  guar- 
anteed level  of  aid  f(T  three  more  ye.irs.  then 
no  more.  But  n*  best,  that  would  only  delay 
the  moment  of  reckoning  for  three  v ears- 
past  the  1078  election — and  if  is  hard  to  sec 
why  more  military  aid,  after  so  much,  would 
make  a  fundamental  dlfTereiice  in  the  long- 
'rrm  outlook. 

Mr.  Thieu's  withdrawals  from  the  hitth- 
lands  and  the  northern  provinces  supposedly 
put  his  forces  into  their  strongest  defensive 
posiiiojis.  With  substantial  elements  of  bis 


anny  ini.tct.  and  the  major  part  of  the  popu- 
lation—including that  of  the  rich  delta  area 
in  the  south — still  within  his  military  lines 
the  opportunity  should  be  available  "to  him 
to  begin  real  peace  talks  with  the  North— 
the  kind  of  negotiations  that  neither  scri- 
ou.^ly  attempted  in  1973. 

Mr.  Tlueu  is  not  likely  to  take  that  oppor- 
tuniiy — which  soon  may  di.sappear  forever — 
if  he  gets  new  assurances  from  Washington 
that  he  can  have  rhe  resources  to  fight  on 
for  the  old  objectives  'Ihat  would  be  at  best 
a  formula  for  never-ending  war.  at  wor.st  a 
waste  of  Americitn  money  and  Vietnamese 
liM's  f.  r  a  |i w  nvrc  years  oi  liopcltss  war. 


HELLS  CANYON 


The  SPEAKER  i3ro  tempore.  Under  a 
pieviotis  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  "Mr.  Symms)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  am  reintroducin!?  legislation 
from  the  9:kl  C'ontire.ss  designed  to  pro- 
vide orderly,  (ommonsense  inanagc- 
tnent  planinng  lor  the  Hells  Canvon 
stretch  of  the  Middle  Snake  Rivei'  bc- 
t'veeii  Idaho  and  Oregon. 

One  bill  is  a  continuance  of  fdrmer 
Idaho  U.S.  Senator  Len  B.  .Torrtflii's  goal 
for  the  Middle  Snake — a  simiile  inoi-a- 
torium  on  construction  of  any  dams  un- 
m  September  30.  1978.  allowing  us  time 
lo  tis.se.ss  the  multiplier  .source  needs  of 
the  Pacific  Northv.est.  This  measure  was 
first  introduced  in  the  Congress  in  1968 
under  the  cospon.sorship  of  Senator  Jor- 
diin  and  his  Idaho  collcaL'uc,  F'p.^^•Iv 
CnuRCir. 

The  second  bill  is  my  own  adaiita tion 
of  the  Jordtm  moratorium,  designed  to 
address  the  question  of  the  lands  sur- 
rounding Hells  Canyon,  v.liich  were  not 
an  issue  when  Senator  Jordan  first  dealt 
with  the  problem.  The  bill  im)>oses  the 
moratorium  for  tlic  same  period  of  time 
and  provides  for  a  3->car  study  of  the 
surrounding  lands  for  po.ssible  classifica- 
tion as  a  National  Recreation  Area. 

Last  year.  I  fought  a  strong  tide  in  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  Interior  Committees 
toward  immediate  cla.ssification  of  the 
Middle  Snake.  This  classification  was  to 
occur  without  study  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice: tvith  virtually  no  input  from  tlie 
Stale:  over  the  wi.shes  of  m.^jor  .sertois 
of  the  Idaho  etonomy. 

I  made  the  ijoiiit  tiien  tli:u  vc  did  not 
have  enough  iiifonnation  about  Hells 
Canyon  or  about  the  futui'c  energy  and 
resource  needs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to  be  making  tlie-e  kinds  of  hastv  de- 
cisions. The  State  of  Idaho  is  in  the  inidst 
of  a  comprehensive  statewide  water  i-e- 
.sources  plan;  we  will  not  have  the  results 
for  another  ./ear.  Ongoing  mineral  in- 
ventories along  the  Middle  Snake  are  not 
complete.  No  one  can  determine  the 
course  of  power  production  in  a  nation 
facing  the  worst  energy  crisis  in  its  his- 
tory. Tlnee  to  five  million  acres  of  arable 
desert  in  southern  Idaho  look  to  the 
water  and  energy  potential  of  the  Snake 
if  they  are  to  become  fertile  farmland, 
yet  we  have  never  completed  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  feasibility  and  resource 
access  for  that  acreage. 

Those  who  take  a  hard  line  on  immedi- 
ate classification  of  Hells  Canyon  have 
ignored  the  implications  of  the  Middle 
Snake's  role  in  orderly  development  of 
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Idaho  resources.  Perhaps  with  the  com- 
pletion of  tliese  studies  and  a  firmer  grip 
on  our  Nation's  direction  in  energy  pro- 
di:ction.  their  cau.se  will  prove  to  be  a 
rorrest  course.  Perhaps  over  the  long  run. 
v.e  v.ill  be  in  a  position  to  retain  the 
Middle  Snake  as  a  free-flowing  stretch 
aloiig  the  Nation's  deepest  river  gorge. 
But  what  if  they  are  proven  wrong?  Is 
a  90-foot  rise  in  the  river's  elevation 
along  a  7.900-foot  canyon  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  if  the  alternatives  are  black- 
outs, unemployment,  food  scarcitiej,  and 
contiiuied  reliance  on  foreign  nations  for 
timber  and  minerals? 

It  is  something  to  think  about,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  asking  this  Congress 
lo  do  in  the  introduction  of  my  legisla- 
tion t<jday.  Think  about  the  proper  role 
of  Idalio's  natural  resources  in  the  future 
needs  of  this  country.  Allow  professional 
resource  managers  to  assess  those  re- 
sources for  us,  fitting  then;  into  an  over- 
all picture  of  utilization  and  protection 
of  resources  in  the  Pacific  Northv.csl.  Do 
not  be  stampeded  into  tlie  kind  of  "na- 
tional planning"  which  ignores  facts  and 
relies  upon  emotion  to  grease  the  v\hetls 
of  the  legislative  process. 

In  this  uncertain  economy,  let  us  use 
some  comtnonsense  and  keep  our  options 
open.  , 


CONGRESS  CAN  END  MIDEAST 
LOGJAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un.der  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fixdley*  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  the  failure  of  Secretary 
Kis.singer's  current  i)eace  initiative  in 
the  Middle  East  is  a  tragedy  of  enormous 
proportions.  Historv .  w  ill  yet  have  to  to- 
tal the  costs,  but  it  is  already  clear  that 
the  United  States,  in  a  sense,  went  for 
broke  and  came  up  empty  handed.  Not 
only  was  Secretaiy  Kissinger  unable  to 
advance  the  teiuious  peace  which  was 
arranged  after  tlie  October  War,  but 
while  he  was  preoccupied  with  this  prob- 
lem: 

Cambodia  came  under  a  state  of  seige 
by  Communist  insurgents: 

South  Vietnam  surrendered  half  its 
territory  to  invadirt--:  North  Vietnamese 
."oldlers  and  indigeiious  rebels: 

Thailand  set  a  deadline  for  U.S.  troops 
to  evacuate  as  it  found  itself  threatened 
with  a  grov^ing  In.'urr'cncy  iiwasion  by 
Comnuaiist  forces: 

Britain  unilaterally  decided  to  pull  its 
r.;ivul  forces  out  of  tlie  Mediterranean 
its  NATO  allie.-; 
and  elsewhere  without  concurrence  from 

The  situation  on  Cyprus  continued  to 
boil — despite  the  Secretary's  brief  visit — 
all  the  time  threatening  to  decimate 
N.ATO's  southern  flank:  and 

In  Portu.gnl  Conununists  struggled  for 
control  of  the  government,  putting  in 
ci'.ie^tion  whether  U.S.  naval  nnd  air 
forces  will  be  able  to  continue  to  use  the 
.'\.7orcs  for  purposes  related  to  our  de- 
fense, or  In  another  crisis  to  airlift  sup- 
plies to  Israel. 

American  foreign  policy  has  been  riv- 
eted upon  the  Middle  East  while  the  deli- 
cate structure  of  world  peace  has  begim 
to  crack  and  tumble  down. 


Yet  due  to  intransigence  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
seems  farther  away  than  at  any  time 
since  the  last  war. 

As  the  focus  of  the  peace  talks  now 
shifts  to  Greneva,  where  the  Soviets  will 
play  a  ma.ior  roll,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
Congress  to  lay  down  some  fundamental 
principles  which  should  govern  any  peace 
settlement  which  might  yet  be  arranged. 
It  is  long  past  time  for  Congress  to  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  it  will  wci'ih  the 
cooperation — the  willingness  to  compro- 
mise— of  all  parties  in  the  Middle  East 
when  it  considers  future  i  enuesi  s  ten-  mil- 
itary and  economic  assistance. 

Congress  should  put  all  the  jtarti'-s  in 
the  Middle  East  on  notice  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  support  the  peace  initiatives 
which  this  administration  has  under- 
taken. Although  that  expression  of  sup- 
port may  be  late  in  coming,  it  will  none- 
theless be  important  in  wliatever  lorum 
the  peace  talks  are  resumed. 

Congress  should  recognize  the  lundti- 
mental  importance  of  sustained  progress 
on  the  issues  which  divide  the  two  sides. 
For  it  is  progress,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  which  weaves  the  fabric  of  peace. 
And  the  lack  of  progress  which  occurred 
this  past  weekend  rends  the  fabric  far 
worse  than  a  terrorist  attack  carried  out 
by  a  group  of  fanatics. 

Congress  should  now  set  forth  a  set  of 
principles  to  serve  as  a  guideline  for 
peace,  and  thus  provide  impetus  to  re- 
newed negotiatioiis  and  progress  toward 
peace. 

The  seven  principles  which  I  belie\e 
are  fundamental  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  are  embodied  in  a  resolution  I  am 
inti-oduting  today.  Those  principles  aie: 

First.  Withdi-awal  of  Israeli  armed 
forces  from  territories  occupied  in  the 
1967  conflict: 

Second.  Termination  of  all  daims  of 
states  of  belligerency  and  respect  for  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty,  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  and  political  independ- 
ence of  every  state  in  the  area  and  their 
right  to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries  free  from  tlircats 
of  acts  of  force; 

Third.  Recognition  of  the  right  nf  Pal- 
estinians living  on  the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  River,  in  Gaza,  and  those  wishing 
to  return  to  the.se  locations,  to  determine 
their  own  future,  within  the  framework 
of  the  principle  of  Israel's  sovereignty 
^\  ithin  defined  borders  and  in  accordance 
with  U.N.  Resolutions  194  and  242: 

Fourth.  Establishment  and  control  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  of  a 
zone  of  proportionate  width  on  each  tide 
of  the  borders  between  the  State  of  Israel 
and  its  contiguous  neighbors,  the  secu- 
rity and  inviolability  of  which  to  be 
maintained  by  United  Nations  forces 
subject  only  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  re- 
movable only  by  its  afiannative  vote:  said 
zone  to  be  free  of  nationally  cor.trolled 
military  forces; 

Fifth.  Guarantee  to  all  parties  of  free- 
dom of  navigation  through  the  Suez 
Canal  and  all  international  waterways  of 
the  area;  and 

Sixth.  Guarantee  to  persons  of  all  re- 
ligious faiths  of  equal  access  to  the  city 
of  Jerusalem. 


The  .seventh  principle,  and  the  one 
which  brings  credibility  to  the  preceding 
si.K.  is  that  the  United  States  should 
pledge  that  it  will  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment or  agreement  with  such  other 
lK)weis  as  wish  to  .ioin  to  guarantee  a 
final  .settlement  based  upon  the  prii\- 
cii)les  ,iust  .-tated. 

This  re-c^ution  i-  a  carelu!  mix  of 
existing  policy  previously  agreed  to  by 
all  ])arties  in  tiie  Middle  East  and  sctme 
1  casonable  advances. 

The  princiiJle  that  Israel  should  witl;- 
riraw  from  territories  occupied  in  tlie 
1967  war  is  long-standing  and  broadly 
a-^ccpted.  U,N.  Security  Comicil  Resolu- 
tion 242  contains  an  identical  phrase. 
Without  attempting  to  identify  the  pre- 
cise boundaries  for  the  withdrawal,  it 
sliould  be  clearly  stated  that  withdrawal 
should  be  to  the  apiiroximate  borders 
whiclt  existed  prior  to  the  1967  war.  Sub- 
st.iitial  changes,  buffer  zones  and  stra- 
tegic holdings  occupied  by  Israeli  military 
luices  are  the  antithesis  of  peace. 

The  second  principle  calls  ujjon  eveiy 
stale  in  the  Middle  East  to  recognize  tlie 
territorial  integrity  of  every  other  state 
and  to  cease  all  acts  of  belligerency.  Thi-. 
too.  IS  drawn  directly  from  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 242.  All  Arab  States  would  have  to 
renounce  iniblicly  any  desire  to  vanquish 
Israel.  Violations,  such  as  t^norist  raids, 
could  not  be  tolerated.  No  longer  could 
Arab  .states  harbor  terrorists. 

The  Palestinian  problem  has  been  the 
cenesis  of  the  terrorism,  and  imless  it 
i-  settled  the  nonbelligerency  declara- 
tion set  forth  above  will  be  empty.  Thu-, 
the  thiid  pnnciple  represents  a  reasoii- 
able  extension  of  v.hat  is  already  ;* 
de  facto  situation:  The  fact  is  that  the 
Palestinians  already  live  on  Israel's 
bordeis.  Tliey  have  been  j^-omised  na- 
tional iKihiical  recognition  and  e.>tabl;.-h- 
ment  of  a  honipland.  It  is  time  to  fulfi.l 
tiiar  promise.  Recognition  of  their  sov- 
creicnty  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan 
ami  in  Gaza,  if  that  is  their  wish,  i- 
rraonable.  At  the  same  time  the  Pales- 
tinians loKJoaiiy  must  make  the  same 
declarations  of  nonbelligerency  as  all 
other  states  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Palestinians  must  recognize  Israel  s  righ.t 
to  exist  within  ."-ecure  borders, 

Piinciple  No.  4  also  rei^rescnts  an  ad- 
v.T.ice  over  past  policy.  A  buffer  zone  ha-; 
s»erried  important  to  Israel,  and  doubt- 
lessly it  would  iJiove  useful  during  the 
ir.iiial  iieriod  of  any  new  peace  agree- 
ment. Such  a  7one  should  be  under  tlif 
impartial  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  and  responsible  oiily  to 
the  Council.  Unlike  the  zone  which  e.\- 
isted  prior  to  the  19G7  war,  it  should 
con-i^t  iiroportionately  of  territory  from 
all  the  nations  liaving  borders  with 
Israel.  The  stationing  and  v  ithdi-awal 
of  U.N.  tioops  siiould  be  sub.iect  only  to 
order  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  K.i- 
tionally  controlled  military  forces  mu-t 
be  excluded  from  the  zone. 

The  principle  of  free  navigation  by  all 
parties  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  all 
international  v.aterways  is  also  pari  oi 
U.N,  Resolution  242.  and  has  been  agreed 
toby  all  parties. 

Jerusalem  remains  the  great  looming 
problem  in  the  Middle  East.  However, 
the  x\isdom  which  guided  the  U.N  when 
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It  aereed  to  ilic  iniual  paniiion  oi'  Pal- 
estine in  1948  is  as  icIevaiU  today  as 
It  was  then.  Jerui-alem  contains  the  most 
holy  pLices  of  three  of  the  world's  major 
religions.  Whatever  happens  finally  to 
Jerusalem,  people  of  all  religious  faiths 
.•mist  be  guaranteed  access  to  these  holy 
-iiriiies. 

Tiie  mo.si  important  part  of  my  re- 
olution  is  section  2.  the  glue  which  binds 
the  agreement  together.  This  key  sec- 
tion states  that; 

Til"  L'nlted  States  should  pledge  that  It 
\<.U1  enter  into  uu  agieemem  to  guarantee 
'lie  final  settlemein,  ba.sed  on  tlip  principles 
-tated  above  In  conctr'  wiin  such  otUct 
power;;  a.--  wish  to  Join. 

This  section  states  a  fundamental 
<  ijinmitment  on  the  part  of  the  people 
oi  the  United  States.  It  is  qualified.  The 
commitment  \m11  occur  only  if  the  .set- 
tlement contains  the  principles  *ct  forth 
earlier  in  the  resolution. 

That  1.^  an  iiuportant  qualification.  The 
implementation  of  the  commitment  is 
subiect.  of  course,  to  regular  constitu- 
tional proce.-.ses.  Tins  .-ection  would  not 
in  itself  authori/e  the  President  to  send 
U.S.  military  forces  to  attempt  to  en- 
lorce  a  .settlement  Sucli  action  would  re- 
ciuire  the  separate  specific  approval  of 
tJie  Consress. 

Ii  would  howe\er  place  the  pie.-figc 
and  good  name  of  the  United  States  be- 
hind the  settlement  It  would  a.s.sure  lull 
US.  hupiK>rt  of  the  e.stablislunent  by  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  of  a  military  force 
to  control  the  zone  provided  for  in  the 
resolution.  Al.->o.  it  would  clearly  express 
to  the  President  ilie  full  support  of  the 
Congress  for  sucli  truarantee  measures 
which  do  not  involve  direct  military  in- 
tervention. The  US  tiuarantee  would  e.\- 
i.st  even  il  otlier  powers  did  not  elect  to 
loin. 

At  pre~em  the  United  States  has  no 
treaty  or  other  formal  obligation  to  the 
State  of  Israel.  Tiie  Middle  East  resolu- 
tion of  1958  has  been  declared  by  the 
.'.dmini^tration  to  be  inoperative  and  of 
no  effect.  Nevertheless,  U.S.  support  of 
Israel  h.is  occurred  in  many  ways.  It  has 
been  substantial.  Every  U.S.  President 
-ince  Israel  was  created  has  explicitly 
expressed  a  commitment  to  sui)port  its 
exi.stence  and  integrity. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedy  supported 
this  commitment  by  extending  substan- 
tial amounts  of  financial,  economic,  and 
military  as.si.stance. 

For  all  practical  purpo.ses.  a  U.S.  con- 
gressional commitment  to  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  State  of  Israel  already 
exists  and  has  been  restated  and  rein- 
forced on  many  occasions.  In  fact,  just 
today  tlie  Hou.se  voted  more  aid  to  Israel 
111  the  foreiL^n  assistance  appropriation 
conference  report,  once  again  renewing 
its  commitment. 

Unfortunately  thi.s  rommitment  is 
va;;ue.  It  is  imprecise.  It  does  not  state 
the  principles  which  lead  to  tiic  com- 
mitment. Because  of  its  imprecision,  it 
has  on  occasion  placed  the  United  States 
in  an  awkward  position.  For  example,  in 
the  October  war  all  the  fichtin-  occurred 
on  Arab  territory.  In  a  sen.se.  the  United 
States  supported  the  continued  occupa- 
tion of  Arab  land  by  Israel.  That,  of 
rour.sc.  was  not  the  purpo.se  of  the  aid 
but  it  was  the  effect. 


Altiiouu'h  some  Americans  might  fear 
that  such  an  agreement  could  involve 
the  United  States  in  a  war  m  the  Middle 
East,  that  poii.'^ibllity  already  exists.  In 
fact.  I  believe  the  pa.ssage  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  reduce  very  substantially  the 
risk  of  war.  The  United  States  has  never 
been  willing  to  permit  Israels  neighbors 
to  invade  and  destroy  that  nation.  The 
threat  of  U.S.  intervention  has  always 
been  a  lundamental  part  of  US.  policy, 
and  tiie  .Arab  States  know  it.  In  addition. 
Secretary  Kissinger  has  recently  ex- 
panded the  U.S.  commitment  in  the 
Middle  Ea.st  to  ini  lude  the  prevention  of 
some  undefined  'strangulation'  of  the 
Western  World. 

It  would  be  far  wiser  for  tiie  United 
States  to  enter  into  a  formal  agreement 
to  guarantee  a  peaceful  .settlement  in 
the  Middle  Ea.st  ba.sed  on  fair  and  bal- 
anced principles,  rather  than  the  erratic 
shiftinu  and  luipredictable  factors  now 
in  prospect. 

I  put  this  resolution  before  the  Ilouso. 
the  week  after  the  talk,  have  bioken  off 
because  it  is  clear  that  todav,  more  than 
ever  before,  the  United  States  must 
speak  clearly  and  with  one  voice  on  the 
Middle  East  question. 

In  addition,  thi.s  is  an  opportune  time 
for  the  Congress  to  recognize  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  participate 
in  the  formulation  ol  fundamonlal  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

With  the  break  off  of  talks,  tlie  ini- 
tiative rests  with  Congress. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  opportiuiity  for  Con- 
gress to  be  positive  in  the  formulation  of 
forei-ti  iiolicy,  not  always  negative  as  in 
the  debate  over  Cyprus.  If  we  fail  to  ac- 
cept that  responsibility,  lail  to  state 
clearly  our  support  for  a  .tust  and  rea.son- 
able  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  con- 
sequences of  our  inaction  could  be  disas- 
trous. The  po.s.sibility  ol  renewed  war, 
anotlier  oil  boycott,  worldwide  inflation 
and  depres.sion.  all  hinie  upon  fair  res- 
olution of  iJie  issues  which  separate  .Arabs 
and  Israelis. 

No  single  initiative  wiiich  this  Congress 
might  undertake  could  be  more  worthy 
of  its  immediate  attention.  No  other  issue 
holds  so  much  promise  for  the  peace  and 
well-beimv  of  mankind. 
Te\toi  bill  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  192 
Wliereas  peace  In  the  Middle  E;isi  is  e3.sen- 
Util  to  world  peace  and  to  the  pe.ice  and  well- 
bein^  of  the  people  o£  the  United  Slates;  Now 
therefore  be  it; 

Rc-^ohed  by  the  Scnalc  and  Hoic^e  of  Rep- 
rt-fcntatiics  of  the  United  Stales  in  Congreas 
aisemhlcd.  That  It  Is  the  .sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  .should  seek  agree- 
ment by  all  parties  to  a  peace  settlement  in 
the  Middle  East  based  upon  the  following 
princmles: 

1.  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces  ironi 
territone.s  occupied  in  the  1967  conflict; 

2.  Termination  of  all  clalm.s  of  states  of 
belli^ereiuy  and  respect  for  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity 
and  poiPical  Independence  of  every  State  In 
the  area  and  their  right  to  live  in  peace 
wltliin  secure  and  recognized  bo\uid:u'ies  free 
from  threaLs  or  acr.s  of  force; 

3.  Recognition  of  the  right  of  Paleninlans 
living  on  the  West  Bank  of  tlie  Jordan  River, 
in  Gaza,  and  those  wishing  to  retiirn  to  these 
location!!,  to  determine  their  own  future, 
wuhin  the  fr.Hmework  of  the  principle  of 
Israel's  .s.overeIgnty   within   defined   borders 


una  m  accordance  with  tJ  N.  Resolutions  ly4 
and  242. 

4.  Eslabllshment  and  control  by  the  UnltcU 
Nations  Security  Council  of  a  zone  of  propor- 
tionate width  on  each  side  of  the  borders  be- 
tween the  .State  of  Israel  and  Us  contlguoit.s 
neighbors,  ihe  security  and  inviolaljility  oi 
which  to  be  maintained  by  United  Nations 
lurces  .subject  only  to  the  authority  oi  tlie 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  remov- 
able only  by  its  attirmatlve  vote,  said  zone 
to  be  free  of  nationally  controlled  military 
forces; 

5.  Guaraniee  to  all  parlies  of  freedom  oi 
navigation  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  ail 
international  waterways  of  tlie  area; 

6.  CJnarantee  to  persons  of  all  religious 
f.iiths  of  equal  acce=s  to  tlie  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

.Sec  2  It  is  the  further  .sen.^e  of  the  Con- 
gres.s  that  the  United  States  should  pledge 
that  t  will  enter  Into  an  agreement  to  guar- 
antee the  linul  settlement  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples stated  above  In  concert  witli  lu  ii  (Vlier 
pouers  as  w  i.-h  to  Join. 


HARRY  TRUMAN  ON  THE  GENERALS 
A.ND  THE  PEOPLE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  centle- 
man  from  Oregon  iMr.  AuCoin  i  is 
lecogiii/ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "guns 
or  butler"  battle  is  an  old  one.  Each  year 
when  the  Federal  budget  is  drawn  up 
the  same  arguments  are  heard.  And.  all 
too  frequently,  the  "generals"  have  pre- 
vailed over  those  who  wait  in  the  mi- 
employment  lines,  or  are  in  need  of  nutri- 
tion, or  have  yet  to  receive  an  educational 
opiJorl  unity. 

Harry  Truman  had  some  thoughts  on 
this.  And  his  thoughts  are  the  subject  of 
an  excellent  editorial  by  William  Bebout 
of  the  Salem.  Oreg.,  Capital  Journal. 

Truman  .said: 

All  throusrh  history,  it's  liie  luulous  tiuu 
liave  given  the  most  to  the  generals  and  the 
least  to  tiu-  people  that  have  been  the  lirst 
'•.  lall. 

To  whicli  .Mr.  Bebout  pointedly  con- 
cludes— 

Tnitnans  advice  Is  perthient  today  as 
America  faces  u  grave  economic  crisis  at 
home,  and  equally  grave  problems  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  would  like  to  enter  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Bebout's  editorial.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  both  read  and  take 
to  heart  the  haunting  words  of  Harry 
Tioiman  as  we  begin  once  again  to  decide 
our  priorities. 

(From    t!ie   Salem    lOreg)    Capi'.il    ..lounwi! 
Mar.   10.   19751 

DC'N'l     TRfsT     THE     GfNER.\L3     Wi  ■  H      Kl  V     To 

nn:  Tbeascry 

•It's  an  amazing  thing.  E\erv  ten  cents 
that  was  spent  for  those  work  relief  projects, 
the  WPA  and  the  PWA  .  .  .  every  dime  was 
looked  into,  and  somebody  was  always  against 
spending  a  nickel  that  would  help  poor 
people  and  give  Jobs  .  .  .  But  the  minute  we 
started  spending  all  that  defense  money, 
the  sky  was  the  limit  and  no  questions 
asked  The  economy  boys'  never  opened  their 
mouths  about  that,  and  I  dont  understand 
It.  I  don't  no'.v,  and  I  didn  t  iheii  " — Harry 
S.  Truman. 

Harry  Truman  wouldn't  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  "economy  boys '  haven't 
changed  a  bit.  The  Pentagon  budget  still 
Is  a  sacred  cow  and  welfare — in  any  form — 
Is  a  dirty  word. 

D-ospite  extensive  doounentatlon  of  mas- 
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sive  waste  In  inllUary  sftnriint.',  pin  i  n  ul.ir:  ■ 
for  new  weapons  deveiopu^ciu.  ii  is  douijtii!! 
tne  t'4lh  Coi  gre-- ■  v, ill  do  any  better  t'lUiU 
its  predecessors  iiv  curijiiig  tlic  Pent'igou's 
appetite  for  cn^h. 

As  chairinau  i>i  the  '  Tnunan  C'cinmitiec  ' 
tci  liivestigatc  wa.~  c  ;ii  miliiarv  spcidlng. 
■(rumau  uncovered  inlilioii'.  of  dolli.rs  in 
reutagoii   blunders 

In  later  vears  he  cJf.-crlbed  .sonic  oi  the 
niost  flagrant  a'otisos.  iucludin;.;  tUi-  one 
aijout  the  B-2(i  boitU>er: 

".  .  .  Glenn  Mrutin  \v,i.-  ni,i.kli'p  B  2C 
bonibirs,  pud  they  vere  cr.Tshhig  and  killing 
Vids  riplii  and  leit.  So  I  paid  to  Martin. 
•What's  wrong  with  tlvese  planes?'  He  .said. 
'Tiie  w  ing.spread  isn't  wide  enough.'  So  1  said. 
'Tlien  why  aren't  you  making  it  wider.' 
.\nd  he  said,  "I  do  I'r  have  to.  The  ])luas  arc 
too  far  along,  luid  ijcs^des.  I've  g' t  a   cui:- 

IV.'^CL.' 

"So  1  said.  '.^'.1  right.  Ii  thufS  the  vim 
"  (lU  feel.  I'll  sec  to  it  that  vour  coiitract  is 
Canceled  and  ycni  won't  get  anot-Jier.'  'Oh,' 
he  ."^ays,  'U  that's  the  way  ii's  going  to  be. 
we'll  fix  It,"  and  lie  (.V.(\:' 

Truman  estimated  that  his  i  omniii  lee's 
;;ivestlgatioii8  sa^wl  i  he  ia.\pi'>ers  aboiu 
S15  billion  "aiid   the   lives  of  some  kids." 

It  was  Truman's  contcii'.ion  thnt  Congrc"  ■• 
must  keep  contimml  ivaich  over  the  military: 

".  .  .  no  military  nmn  knows  anything  ni 
all  about  money.  .Ml  they  know  how  to  do 
is  to  .spend  It.  and  thcv  don't  give  a  drmn 
whether  they're  gcitli'.g  ilielr  money's  -.vorih 
or  not.  .  .  .  I've  Kuov.n  a  good  many  who 
feel  that  tlie  nio'-e  nK-ncy  thoy  spend,  the 
more  Imporamt  tiicy  are  .  .  .  .Soine'iody  lu" 
to  keep  ta'-";;  on  the  miiitai-y  and  all  the 
time,  too." 

'Iruinan.  It  .should  ije  noicd,  know  the  Im- 
portance oi  a  sirong  national  dofen.se.  He 
described  his  dec!  .ii'ii  to  enter  the  Korea. i 
v.t\T  p.s  ihe  most  di  liciiU  of  his  administra- 
tion. But  he  made  ilse  decision  becau.se  he 
believed  it  wfs  i;o  only  '..aj  to  coiitaln 
Cinimunlsin. 

But  Trunin II  iVd  not  Ic-e  his  penpoctlve. 
He  recognized  viiiii.  a  .^iroiig  military  need 
not  Vie  a  spendtliriii  military.  And  he  warned 
.icalnst  those  who  would  ignore  the  needs 
of  the  people  v. iiile  ciju-ning  t!ie  "Ireasury  to 
ihe  Pentagon. 

"All  throuLli  hi'K.r. ."  hi  said,  "it's  i'!:e 
riHllons  that  lure  f:l\en  the  mobt  to  the 
•-eneral.s  and  t^e  least  to  the  people  that 
lune  been  tlie  first,  k,  Uill." 

Truman's  advice  Ls  pertinent  today  as 
.America  laces  a  grave  economic  crisis  at 
home,  and  equally  grave  problems  abroad, 
most  notably  in  i!ic  Middle  Kast  and  South- 
east Asia. 

It  Is  not  Ci'^i-  to  luve  bo'^h  guns  and 
i)Utter.  But  there  v  ou'.d  he  more  for  both  If 
the  resources  we  \wv  were  used  wisely.  Con- 
gres.s  and  the  Pi-e  idcnt  would  do  well  to 
adopt  both  Truman's  concern  for  the  nation's 
needy  and  his  skepticism  about  giving  gen- 
^Tiil^   a  l.ey   'i-   ih.e    lieasur'.'s  buck  doi^r. 


Lf;GISL,.ATION     REINTRODUCED     TO 
KEEP  HAWAII'S  LIFELINE  OPEN 

The  SPE.-VKER  pi'o  tempore.  Under  a 
luevioas  order  of  the  House,  the  penile- 
man  from  HawTtii  (Mr.  M-atsitnaga'  is 
lecogi'i^ed  for  lo  miinites. 

Mr.  MATSU-NAGA.  Mr.  Sjicaker. 
Hawaii  is  uniquely  \uliierable  to 
disruptions  in  wvi\i\  .shipping  to  and 
trom  the  west  coast.  When  that  ship- 
ping is  halted  for  any  reason,  Hawaii's 
lifeline  is  .severed.  Tlierefore.  I  have 
reintroduced  wicii  my  colleague  from 
Hav.aii  iMrs.  Mink'.  an  amended  ver- 
.sion  of  legislation  which  would  minimize 
the  adverse  effecks  of  ."^iich  disrui>tion.«i  on 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  it  has  been  desig- 
nated as  H.R.  4026. 


An  identical  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Hawaii's  two  Senators. 

A  west  coast  shipping  strike  harms 
many  people  iii  many  States.  Ironically. 
ho'»'.  ever,  those  most  severely  harmed  are 
thase  most  distant  from  the  controversy, 
and  thu.s  least  able  to  exert  commmiity 
luessure  to  bring  about  a  settlement:  the 
tieojjle  of  Hawaii.  During  such  a  strike 
people  in  Oregon,  or  California,  or  Wash- 
iiigtoti  State  still  receive  goods  via  truck 
and  rail.  In  Hawaii  liilually  li'*>  i>er- 
cc'ii  of  all  imported  goods  is  brought  in 
by  sliips.  and  more  than  95  percent  ol 
ocean  cargo  comes  from  the  west  coast. 
Supplies  of  most  fruits  and  vegetables, 
almost  all  proce.ssed  foods,  ctutsrruction 
materials,  furniture,  are  slim  otT  during 
a  west  coast  strike. 

Unhappily,  these  are  not  idle  conjec- 
tuie.s:  rather,  they  are  historical  recita- 
tions. Since  World  War  II  the  shippin- 
lifeline  of  Hawaii  has  been  cut  by  labor- 
management  disputes  for  a  t«tal  of  more 
tiian  4  years,  louring  tlie  most  recent 
major  tieup.  a  1971-72  dock  stri!:e  that 
la.sted  134  days,  Hawaii  was  truly  hard 
hit.  The  economic  loss  amounted  to  more 
than  JHliiO  million,  and  would  have  been 
much  higher  except  for  the  wage-price 
iree/.e  then  in  effect.  Tlie  loss  of  jobs 
direcily  attributable  to  the  strike  totaled 
13.000.  a  substantial  nimiber  where  only 
iibout  300,000  are  employed. 

That  is,  in  brief  outline,  the  back- 
e  round  beliind  the  need  for  the  bill  I 
jtave  introduced.  But  H.R.  4526  ha.s  been 
painstakingly  drafted  so  as  to  deal  with 
tills  dr.astic  problem  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  interfere  in  the  collective  bar- 
gainiiv.:  process. 

The.  mechanism  the  bill  iirovides  Is  a 
>ei.'.-  .simple  one.  If  a  west  cuast  loiv.;- 
sliore  or  shipping  strike  halts  tlic  move- 
ment of  cargo  between  the  west  coast  aird 
Havaii.  tlie  Governor  would  be  permitted 
to  ask  a  Federal  court  to  order  the  re- 
sumption of  west  coast-Hawaii  ship- 
ping. This  resumption  could  be  granted 
only  if  the  court  found  that  the  health 
or  well-being  of  the  people  of  Hawaii 
i.s  tinea tened  by  the  disruption,  and  even 
their  only  for  a  ix;riotl  not  to  exceed  120 
da. vs. 

I  wish  to  call  .special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  injunction  to  be  sought 
would  not  enjoin  the  strike  itself.  It  is 
not  a  "cooling-off"  device.  The  strike 
would  continue,  collective  bargainiiig 
".vould  continue,  witli  only  that  part  of 
the  car.go  destined  for  or  shipped  from 
Hawaii  being  affected,  llie  impact  on  the 
strike  of  such  a  small  fraction  of  west 
<  oast  .shipping  trade  would  be  \trtti;illy 
unnoticeable.  Only  about  3  to  .'^'  .  iier- 
fcnt  of  the  longshorenuin-houi's  "oulri 
be  aiTected  under  my  bill. 

Ironically,  during  the  1971-72  dis)jute. 
the  parlies  voltuitnrily  operated  at  about 
7  percent  of  normal  capacity,  .so  that 
military  goods  could  be  shij>ped  to  "Viet- 
nam. Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  areas.  lu 
other  words,  the  proi)o.sed  legislation 
would  cause  only  about  half  the  in- 
terruption of  the  .strike  as  both  .shippers 
and  longslioremen  agreed  to  th.emsohes 
during  that  long  shipping  tie-up.  Tlie 
important  and  noteworthy  fact  is  that 
during  that  strike,  the  military  exemp- 
tion did  not  stall  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process — 93  percent  of  tlie  ivorkfovcc 


continued  or.  strike  and  a  final  settle- 
ment vas  negotiated.  Under  H.R.  4.526, 
97  percent  of  the  strike  would  continue 
unaffected.  Can  we  i;0t.  therefore,  rea- 
sonably cxijcct  I'l  least  as  favorable  a 
result'.' 

During  tiie  f»3d  Congress  tlie  Senate 
pa.ssed  a  similar  bill  by  a  wide  margin. 
A  House  subcommittee  a\)pioved  it  by 
voice  vote,  but  the  press  of  other  business 
)n'e\ented  the  full  committee  from  act- 
ing. My  attempt  to  attadi  the  bill  to 
another  bill  as  a  floor  amendment  failed 
on  procedural  grounds. 

H.R.  4.126  is.  in  several  v  a.vs.  even  less 
intrusive  on  xlie  collective  bargaining 
process  th;u)  tliat  earlier  version.  The 
mtt.ximum  kJi'.;th  of  tlie  injunction  has 
been  reduced  from  180  to  120  days. 
Only  the  Go'.ernor  of  Hav.aii.  and  nut 
the  parties  to  the  di.spute,  would  be  au- 
iliori.-,ed  to  set  k  the  injunction.  The 
interplay  with  the  Taft-Hartley  "cool- 
inv-ofl  "  period,  provided  in  the  previ- 
ous bill,  has  bi  en  eliminated.  The  .stand- 
ard for  court  action  has  been  strength- 
ened, and  the  role  of  the  judge  in 
determining  whether  that  standard  has 
lieon  met  has  been  enlarged. 

Because  they  share  Hawaii's  unique 
dej^endence  on  ocean  shipping  Irom  the 
west  cofst.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands are  also  included  in  the  terms  of 
my  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  iiave  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Guam  (Mr. 
Wor;  P.\r ' ,  join  nic  in  cosiKmsoring  this 
Ic'ji.slation. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R,  4526  is  a 
moderate,  well -reasoned,  even-handed 
approach  to  solving  what  may  be  Ha- 
waii's most  pressing  problem.  It  is 
neither  antilabor  nor  antimanf^cnuni ; 
it  is  merely  pro-Hawaii. 

Mv.  Speaker,  reports  during  the  iJast 
■'•eek  indicate  that  negotiations  over  a 
proposed  new  contract  between  west 
coast  longshoremen  and  their  employers 
have  hit  a  snag.  Naturally  the  people  ol 
Hawaii  are  gravely  concerned  over  • 
whether  or  not  ocean  shipping  will  con- 
tinue beyond  July  1  of  this  year.  I,  there- 
fore, call  upon  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  its  Sulx-ommittee  on  Lfbor 
TO  .schedule  an  early  considevaticn  oi 
this  tiiiit^lv  measure. 

I  include  ;.t  this  point  the  text  of  ni.' 
liill: 

H.R.  4,V3C 
.\  bill  til  i)i'o\i(lc  for  the  nonmU  !)(■.•.  of  n^itrl- 
tinic  inter.uate  commerce  beceeu  Htivi  U, 
Guiini.  .\merican  Samoa,  or  He  Trust  Ter- 
ritory (if  flip  Pacific  I  ■lands  and  the  West 
CojiSi.  tnid  iopriver.t  ceri;i:ii  niterrnpi 'tus 
thereof 

Til-  il  ntiiclctl  bi,'  rlir.  Sf/ian'  c.ncl  llov^c 
of  lli'pn  •riilatiri^s  nf  the  United  Stnta-  o; 
Ainerifii  in  Coiifircx.':  as-'-oiiblcd,  Th;>t  ihi^ 
.^ct  iu:iy  bo  cited  as  the  "Hi.v,n!i  and  Vi.ited 
.States  P^cilic  I  h.ids  Surface  Comtnetee  Ait 
of  l!i7.')." 

.S  c.  :!.  'J  ill'  (•i.a;;ie<;s  :  e.'eljy  j>i;iV.es  itf 
f'.I!..v.i\:g  flvdiligs; 

(11  ttiai  the  luiiqiie  geogriphlcid  siH'i<il<.n 
o;  t'le  ^tiiio  Ol  Ha'v.'tui  trnd  oi  the  Terriurics 
of  CUuun  !iud  .Xmerkan  y.iinoa,  and  the  T.'-n.'-i 
Tcrriiciry  or  liio  P.icliic  I.-lands,  which  ar-» 
l)li>.sirally  i.solated  and  .separated  by  tiiou- 
saiids  of  miles  of  water  from  ixjth  Alas'r.a  and 
tl  e  loriy-elthi  contieuoius  States,  generates 
a  unique  depeudeiice  on  ocean  shipping  as  a 
meaiLs  for  uii'iiiiaining  normal  touimerc*'  \ie- 
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tT,een  ar.v  f.f  the  United  Sta'.-s  Pacific  Is- 
land^  aiid  the  rest  of  the  United  States: 

(b)  thai  dlsniptton  of  the  normal  Bo-.v  of 
niantime  mterstate  conimerce  which  resulta 
iroin  a  strike  or  lockout  affecting  the  long- 
•fiCie  or  marUime  tiiditstrlcs  on  the  West 
C'f.ubv  imperils  the  health  and  well-being  of 
•  he  people  of  the  United  St-ates  Paciflo  Is- 
lands: 

(Ci  that  the  people  of  tue  United  States 
PacUic  Island-s  have  Ireqnenily  been  inno- 
leiit  third  parties  In,  and  muttered  enduring 
i.itrui  from,  dlsruptiou.s  hi  mariti.ne  Intcr- 
'  ate  commerce  descilbert  In  subsection  (h) , 
(d)  that  a  di-rvtptinn  desrrl'v'd  In  jiih- 
•cttlon  lb)  mc;;!.s  HViffering  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  Pacific  Islands  compara- 
ble to  that  which  tiit  f>eople  of  any  other 
State  would  su9er  if  all  ilomesMc  biu-:ace 
transporlatiou  sciving  sutli  State  weie  halt- 
ed, thereby  cou.-,tnicliug  a  ban  ier  aroxmd 
.^uch  Stale  and  pieveuting  both  the  enti7 
and  exit  of  al!  poods  transported  thereto 
and  therefi-oni  by  nil!,  truck,  .ehlp.  bar^e. 
and  any  other  mean."!  of  Inters'ate  surface 
commerce.  pernUttln-'  otilv  extrpiiieiy  expen- 
sive long-dl.siance  air  tiuiispor'.  i:.'.c,  ai.d  out 
of  such  State; 

le)  that  the  use  of  pre.ent  Federal  eniei- 
>;pncy  di:5piue  procedures  for  resolving  dis- 
putes affectlni;  the  West  Coa.it  longshore  o- 
maritlme  Indu.'itrle.s  has  not  prevented  seri- 
oi'.s  di.srupilons  In  the  normal  flow  of  mari- 
time loinmerce  which  has  I'npe  iled  'he 
he.ilth  end  well-lxinp;  of  the  people  or  the 
United  States  Paciiic  l>iaiid-<;   unci 

(i)  that  provi.>,ioii  for  ilie  continuation 
of  nornial  maniiine  interaf:^te  commerce  be- 
t  veen  We.st  C'oa.s!  port^  and  the  United  State,= 
Pacific  I.  lands  is  neccp.'^p.ry  in  (.rder  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  well-belnp  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Stages  Pacific  Is!and,=. 

Skc  3  lu)  No  .strike  or  lor  kout  in  the  lonp- 
^hore  or  maritime  industries  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  Ortgon.  or  Caliiornia  (herein- 
after in  tlilri  Act  su..:li  Slates  are  referred 
to  as  the  "We.^t  Coast")  which  imperils  the 
health  or  well-btlng  of  the  people  In  any 
United  States  Pacillc  Island  .shall  be  per- 
iiiiUed  if>  liuernipr  normal  .slilppiii!^  from 
any  f<o»t  on  the  West  CoaJt  1x>  any  Unitfa 
States  Pacific  Island,  or  from  any  United 
States  Pacific  I  land  to  anv  port  on  the  We.- 1. 
Coa^t  for  a  p'  riod  oi  one  hundred  v..iri 
tAen'.y  days. 

(b)  Tlie  Governor  of  Hawaii.  C.i.':ii.  or 
.\merlcan  Samoa,  or  tlic  Hluli  Co:nmls.«:inner 
of  the  TiHst  Territurv  of  the  Pacific  I.slpnd3. 
nr  the  de.slgnafed  re;ireseritative  of  any 
such  Gt'.ernor  or  of  such  Commi  sioner 
(If  stich  a  strike  or  l"ckom  Interrupts  nor- 
mal shipping  of  any  Uiiiterl  States  Pacific 
Inland  where  tuch  Governor  or  Hls^ii  Co;n- 
inlssloi'.er  Is  the  execuMve)  may  petition  any 
United  States  district  court  h:ivinp;  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  to  anv  disntptlon  de- 
scribed In  ^ecMuii  2ibi  of  this  Act  to  enjoin 
B  :y  strike  or  lockout  or  cr..nt iniiation  there- 
of, and  If  the  court  nnds  that  such  strike  or 
lockout  meets  tlie  condsnons  de.scrlbed  hi 
.section  3(a)  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enjoin  any  stich  strike  or  lockout  or 
continuation  thereof,  and  to  make  ;;uch  ot:  c: 
orders  as  may  be  appropriate,  in  accorda:i.-t- 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any  su  ': 
l.;J\Uiiiif)ii  and  temporary  restraining  order 
^l.a:l  in  the  afe-;,'rei^a*e  remain  in  effect  one 
luiadred  and  tv.en-y  day.s  uale,.s  di.scliarged 
prior  to  expiration  of  stub  period  with  dis- 
I'ritlnuance  of  the  disruption  of  niaritiiuc 
interstate  commerce. 

SEr.  4.  lai  Anv  employee  (the  terms  or 
•-OiidiLlon.n  uf  whose  position  of  eniplovmcnt 
are  goverufd  by  the  agreement  entered  li.fo 
t>ct-.veen  the  cmplover  and  the  labor  organ;?a- 
tlon  prior  to  sxich  srrlke  or  lockout  described 
m  section  .3(a)  of  thH  A'M  )  who  performs 
v.ork  or  .services  for  his  employer  during  thf 
Term  of  The  injunction  or  temporarv  restrnln- 
Inp  order  referred  to  In  subsection  3ib)  shall 
I)er:'orm  such  work  or  services  pursuant  to 
wages,  hours,  and  otl-.er  terms  and  conditions 


of  employnieul  of  the  Inst  agreeiiieiit  bo- 
twetea  such  employer  and  labor  orgaulza'ioii 
prior  to  su(;h  strike  or  U)ckout. 

(b)  Each  employee  shall  receive  addltlon.Tl 
nages  for  performing  work  or  .services  de- 
scribed In  subjection  (p)  to  fully  com- 
pensate him  for  the  (litferei  ce  between  the 
hourlv  wage  he  pclually  was  p:ild  for  per- 
forming such  work  or  .services  a-id  tlie  hovniv 
wage  he  would  have  been  paid  under  ilio 
aKreement  which  rebolves  the  labor  dis- 
pute had  it  been  in  effect. 

Sfc.  ft.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
■An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
elPdne  ard   ll.mlt   the  Jurl.sdkllon   of  court  , 
sittliig  In  equity,   and   for  other   purptses", 
approi-ed  March  23,  19:J2  (29  U.S.C.  101-116). 
shall    not    apply    to    any    injunction    Is-svied 
.  nder  section  3(b)  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
I  a)   the  term     interrupt  normal  shlpplr^  ' 
means — 

(1)  a  refttspl  ro  pe-mit  the  receipt  or 
processing  of  carso  or  its  loading  aboard  .• 
ship  at  a  port  on  the  West  Coast  if  such 
car^'o  is  destined  lor  use  in  Hawaii  or  any 
United  States  PacU.c  Island;  or 

1 2)  a  refusal  to  pei  rait  the  unl.jedliig  of 
<'.ut,>  from  a  ship  or  its  processing  and 
dt;livery  at  a  port  on  the  West  Coast  if  such 
cargo  was  shipped  from  Hawaii  or  -.in^- 
United  States  Pacific  I.sland;   or 

(3)  a  refu.sal  to  operate  (or  to  permit  the 
operation  of)  a  ship  from  a  port  on  the 
We-,t  Coaot  with  cargo  destined  for  use  in 
any  Uniied  States  Pacihc  I.sland  or  a  shii> 
from  Hawaii  or  any  United  Suites  Pucijic 
I.-^Iiind  with  carso  destined  fjr  a  port  on  the 
WeiL   Coasi: 

(b)  t:-.e  term  ",-'rike"  h.-'d  the  -^anie  mc.ui- 
mg  p,  it  has  Ij  section  501(2)  of  tlie  I.ibrr 
Management   Relations  Act,   1047;    and 

(c)  the  terms  "einployer."  '•emplovee.'  ;ui(I 
"labor  organization"  have  the  same  rue.m- 
liigs  as  such  terms  have  in  .section  2(2),  (,3), 
and  <r->).  respectively,  of  ihe  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

(di  the  term  "Uniied  States  Pacific  Is- 
land' mc;4n,s  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Guam, 
A'neri'  an  Samoa,  or  tlie  Trust  Territory  c: 
the  Pacific  I.shi'ids. 

(e)  the  term  "West  Coast"  mean-  any  por- 
or  ports  loraied  in  the  stat,es  of  CalUornl.T. 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

(f)  the  term  maritime  iaierstate  com- 
merce" means  thi-.t  cargo  destined  for  use 
in  or  shipped  from  any  United  States  Pacific 
Island  from  or  to  the  West  Coast  by  sur- 
face transportation. 

Sec.  7  The  provl.sicns  of  tecti<n  3  of  this 
Ac  si;  ill  take  effect  on  the  date  of  Its  en- 
actment unless  a  strike  or  lockout  In  the 
loiigsbcre  or  maritime  Industry  on  the  West 
Coa-<t  IS  occurring  on  sucij  diite  of  enact- 
ment, lu  which  ca^e  i,uch  provi.sions  shall 
take  e/Tcct  on  the  fifth  day  after  such  date 
of  enactment. 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  CALLS  FOR 
STRONG  ACTION  TO  PREVENT 
ANTI-SEMITIC  AND  ANTI-ISRAEL 
ACTIVITIES  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE 
EXPENDITURE  BY  ARAB  NATIONS 
OF   PETRODOLLARS    IN    AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
I  reviou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fio.li  Massachu.'-etts  'Mr.  Dkin.an'- 
is  recognlTied  for  L5  minute.s. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Spc:iker.  the  po.'-:-.!- 
bi.ity  of  new  form.s  of  Anti-ScmitLsm 
from  tlie  expen(iiruie  of  .some  $11  billion 
of  Arab  money  in  the  United  St.Ttes  in 
1974  becomes  more  alai-ining  each  day. 
The  blackli.st  maintained  bv  the  Arab 
nation.s  against  American  corporations 
tliat  either  do  bu.sine.«;s  with  Isr.iel  or 
have  Jewi:^li  personnel  has  no'.v  become 
a  tlireat  as  nt  ver  before. 


Boycotts  and  blacklisting  as  carried 
out  by  the  newly  rich  oil  countries  have 
ahvay.s  been  opposed  to  fundam?ntal 
American  policv.  The  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  136y  decrees  the  following ; 

It  13  fi.e  poll,  y  of  the  United  States 
(a)  to  oppo.se  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycot's  fos'rred  or  Imposed  by  loreig.i 
countries  against  otlier  countries  iriendly  to 
the  United  States,  and  (b)  to  encourage 
iird  re'ioe.  r  domestic  concerns  engaged  in 
the  export  of  articles,  materials,  supplies,  or 
Information,  to  refu.se  to  take  any  action 
inclttding  the  furnishing  of  Information  or 
the  signing  of  agreements,  which  have  the 
eifect  of  funheiing  or  supporting  the  re- 
.strictlve  trade  prpctices  or  boycotts  fostered 
or  Impo.-.ed  by  any  foreign  country  aJtalnst 
anoditr  co'.in'ry  friendly  to  the  United 
S'nte.s. 

The  Buieau  of  East-Vv'e.-:t  Tiade  of  the 
Otiice  of  ExiJoit  Contr<3l  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  notes  tlils  lan- 
guase  on  it.s  form  given  to  ever:,-  U.S. 
e.vporter.  Thi;,  form,  signed  by  Frederick 
E.  Dent.  then-Secretary  of  Commerce, 
slates  c:^teBorically,  hon-ever  that  a;i 
U.S.  exporters  are  "encoui-aged  and  re- 
que.sted  to  take"—-  but  are  not  legallv 
prohibited  from  taking"  any  action  that 
has  the  effect  of  .supporting  .-^uch  rcsti-ic- 
tive  tiode  practlce.s  or  boycotts. 

This  form  must  be  completed  by  a  U.S. 
e.vporter  whenever  he  is  requested  to 
lake  any  action  designed  to  support  a 
re.strictive  trade  practice  or  boycott.  Each 
exporter  must  file  this  foi-m  within  15 
biLsiness  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of 
a  request  to  boycott  Israel  or  to  dis- 
criminate in  employment  against  per- 
.sims  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  form  prepared  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Dent  al.so  a-sks  the  U.S. 
txpoixers  to  report  what  action  they  took 
with  respect  to  the  reque.st  to  boycott  or 
discriminate.  The  form  of  the  Commerce 
Department  notes,  however,  that  -'com- 
pletion of  the  information  In  this  item 
will  be  helpful  to  the  U.S.  GovcMiincnl 
but  Ls  not  mandatory," 

This  particular  information  i.s  deemed 
confidential  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment—along with  all  of  the  Information 
obtained  from  US.  exporters.  The  Com- 
merce Department  does,  however,  report 
on  ii  quarterly  basis  about  attempted 
boycotts  by  the  Arab  States  of  Israel.  The 
number  of  tran.sacLions  involving  restric- 
tive trade  practices  by  Arab  States 
against  Israel— as  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  for  the  "ears  1966  to 
1974— is  as  follows. 


196(3  

1967 

1968  

19i'9 

1970 

1971 

1972  

1973  

1974 


r>.-/K 

7, 91tJ 

6,780 

7,17-? 

5,028 

4, 43.T 

23,617 

1.152 

785 


The.'e  fi'^'urc.^,  indicate  that  tlie  boycott 
prt.'sure  is  most  substantial.  It  .seem.^ 
self-evident.  In  addition,  that  these  fig- 
ures do  not  by  any  means  reveal  the  full 
dimensions  of  threatened  Arab  boycott"? 
now  that  the  oil-rich  nations  have  ex- 
perienced the  explosion  of  petrodollars. 
Exporteis  who  do  not  reveal  attempted 
boycotts  are,  moreover,  subjected  to  vir- 
tually no  sanctions;  It  Is  likely,  therefore, 
that  th.c   rcrj-jirc.Tient  of  reporting  has 
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been    widely    ignored — particularly    by 
those  who  ha\e  yielded  to  the  boycotts. 

The  Commerce  Department  reveals 
very  little  helpful  information  as  to  the 
liuuiber  aiid  si/e  of  those  corporations 
v.  ho  comply  with  Arab  requests.  I  am  in 
H'.e  process  of  ir.ving  t-o  acquire  addi- 
tioi  ;i!  inlonnation  fiom  the  Commerce 
Dipartment  with  icsj^ect  to  this  matter. 
Sill  h  information  is  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnenf.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
n.ert  requires  u\\  banks  and  stockliolders 
to  report  inonthl?.  on  all  security  trans- 
iKtions  by  loieisncr--.  Tire  Commerce  De- 
purtinent  recf'i\t's  lj\  law  data  on  all 
i'oieign  in'.esiuur.ts  whoe  the  foreign 
o  vnership  position  of  a  corporation  is 
10  percent  or  more  and  wlieie  the  value 
oi  the  foreign  imesfment  exceeds  $12 
million.  As  a  rtsult  these  two  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  can  furnish 
tlie  Congress  and  the  country  with  nccu- 
ritte  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
compliance  by  American  corporations 
with  Arab  boycotts.  It  mu.st  be  recognized 
that  an  entiiely  licv.'  situation  has  de- 
veloped during  the  i)ast  18  months  as  a 
result  of  the  enormous  investments  nov.- 
available  to  the  oil-producing  nation^;. 

I  think  it  imv^erative  consequently  for 
both  Treasuiy  and  Commerce  to  come 
forward  with  th.c  most  accurate  infor- 
mation available  as  to  the  extent  and 
depth  of  the  number  of  corporations  that 
are  complying  v.ith  Arr^b  requests  to  dis- 
miss or  not  hire  Jewish  employees.  If  the 
administration  fe^'ls  that  additional  leg- 
islation is  necessai->-  to  permit  the  dis- 
closure of  this  irifdrmation.  the  admin- 
i:tration  shoiild  promptly  request  such 
legL'<lation. 

It  is  graiiiyi.ig.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  note 
ihat  President  Koid  on  Febi-uaiy  26, 1975, 
spoke  out  strongly  in  denouncing  the  27- 
yertr-old  attetnpted  boycott  by  the  Arab 
nations.  At  the  same  time,  all  Americans 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  administration 
Xo  develop  a  coherent  and  consistent  pat- 
tern of  re'^istir.g  the  insidious  conse- 
quences that  can  come  about  by  massive 
Arab  investment*;  in  the  United  States. 
li  is  tim.e  for  the  administration  and  for 
nil  of  us  to  recognize  that  the  continu- 
ation of  present  American  policy  with 
re^licct  to  Ar.ib  investm.ents  can  distort 
oar  political  insritulions,  tolerate  un- 
acceptable businchs  practices,  and  even 
filler  the  foivign  policy  of  our  country. 

T:!r    AD.\TIN16Tn.'\TtO!:    IS    C OMi'ROM  rsCNC.    B^SIc 
JtSriCF  IN"  SI'.M'tlliM:  fOIJ  Pr.lKODOl  I.AKS 

On  Februniy  27.  197;i,  Mr.  William  E. 
Simon,  Secretary  oi  the  Treasury,  con- 
i'liided  on  behalf  of  thf-  United  States  an 
aKiecment  to  guniantoe  private  invest- 
nients  to  Saudi  Arabia.  That  agreement, 
iimong  other  things,  gi'-ve  promises  of 
tfcltnology  to  the  Saudis,  arranged  for  a 
grciup  of  Saudi  businessmen  to  come  to 
the  United  States  within  the  next  2 
mouths,  outlined  a  nimiber  of  projects 
ro  be  undertaken  in  Saudi  Arabia  by  ex- 
perts from  the  United  States  in  agiicul- 
tiu-e.  education,  water  utilization,  and 
other  similar  avens. 

Nov.-liere  in  tliis  cxteiisive  agf-ccment 
i>as  there  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Saudi  Arabia  refuses  to  allow  persons  of 
ti^e  Jewish  faitli  to  enter  that  nation. 
Nowhere  in  the  agreement  arranged  foi 
by  Secretary  Simon  was  there  mentio  i 
oi  the  fact  th.^t  fitc  U.S.  Corp.s  of  En- 


gineers has  been  consistently  Mibmittii.:-' 
to  the  demand  of  Saudi  Aiabia  that  no 
Jewish  persoiuiel  enter  that  luuion. 

The  intent  of  Secretary  Simon  i.s  to 
increase  U.S.  exports  to  Saudi  Aiabla. 
Tiiose  exports  have  quadrupled  in  the 
last  3  years  and  in  1974  totaled  .s8".t  m-'- 
lion. 

On  March  17. 1973.  Ser.ator  Fommiu  M. 
KrtvNrov  called  on  the  Genenil  Accouni- 
ing  Office.  GAO,  to  re\ie"-  tlu  legality  oi 
TiieU.S.  Government's  gnnrauiees  of  pri- 
vate investment  in  Sautii  Aiahia.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  questioned  the  lecidity  oi 
a  Ftideral  agency — the  Overseas  Pri\ate 
Investment  Corporation.  OPIC — gi\ii'.g 
f,uarantees  of  private  imestmont  to 
Saudi  Arabia  ivhile  the  Ai-ab  blacklist 
continues  to  be  applied.  Senator  Ken- 
NEOY  requested  a  ruling  iiom  Comptiollei- 
General  Elmer  Staats  as  to  whether  the 
conclusion  of  the  OPIC  agreement  vith 
Saudi  Arabia  put  the  Gcvernment  ot  tlic 
I'l'.ited  States  in  the  position  of  "implic- 
itl.\'  acquiescing,  approving,  and  paruci- 
iiating  in  this  policy  of  ciiscriminatory 
financial  and  business  relationship." 

Senator  Kenni.dy  pointed  out  tliat  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  ot  1961  sliites  in 
-set  i  ion  102  that — 

Ii  is  a  policy  of  the  T'lred  Siiiics  u>  ttip- 
porc  the  principles  oi  iJicreri?ed  economic 
cooperation  and  irnde  among  countiies  .  .  . 
iietdoiii  of  religion,  and  liie  riglit  of  privau' 
pcisous  to  travel  and  to  pmsac  Iti'.'.ful  ac- 
♦^ivliies    v.iihoui    cMscrnriiiiftioii    as    to    race 

The  lonnation  of  the  Joint  Coininis- 
sion  l>etwf-en  the  United  States  tmd  Saudi 
Anibia  po^es  the  mo.-t  lund.itiKi.tnl  que- 
rio(;s. 

Tliis  cnnmission  v.ill  be  cooiduii't-ed  by 
Gerald  L.  Parsky,  As^istani  Secretar,\-  of 
die  Trea.siiry.  At  recent  Juiuii.g.s  both  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  Mr.  Parsky  has 
not  given  any  satisfactory  explanation 
to  tills  question:  Has  tiie  Uniied  States 
given  up  the  battle  to  break  up  the  OPEC 
oil  cartel?  If  we  have  net  gi\en  up  this 
battle,  then  why  is  the  United  States 
raising  the  expectations  oi  nations  in  the 
Middle  Ea.st  that  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue tolfnvest  their  fantusiic  v.eaHh  in 
A  mericf^  a  lid  elsewhere  ? 

The  Joint  Commission  j(  ceiitl,\  cstab- 
lislied  by  Secretary  Simon  would  jippear 
fo  bf>  the  ideal  forum  in  y  hich  the  United 
Slate's  could  seek  to  negotiate  fair  and 
equal  treatment  with  respect  to  energy 
prices  for  U.S.  firms  and  iatliNidnr.ls.  Un- 
lorltmately  the  Joint  Commi'^sion  has 
apparently  given  up  on  dis.solving  the 
OPEC  cartel  and  has  been  totally  silt  nt 
about  the  morality  of  Ameiican  corpo- 
rations doing  business  vyith  Arab  nations 
that  continue  to  enforce  their  boycott  of 
American  Jews  and  their  blacklisting  ot 
American  corporations  that  do  not  join 
in  this  policy. 

The  Joint  Commission,  fiuthi  rmore. 
appears  to  be  acting  as  a  supersalesman 
lor  arms  and  military  equipment.  The 
administration  has  announced  author- 
isation for  the  sale  of  $5  billion  in  arms 
purchases  tolran— one-tliird  ol  tlie  total 
Iranian  purchases  from  the  UuiK.! 
States  for  the  next  3'j  ycais. 

In  the  recent  past  the  Conjinene  Dt- 
pav.inent  arranged  that  rfijresciitativfs 
of  the  50  largest  America!:  corr,oratioiis 
meet  fil  a  M'^ashington  hotel  in  oulcr  to 


coi-uu't  negotiations  with  businessmen 
liotn  Saiidi  Arabia.  It  is  distressing  to 
note  that  American  corporations  that 
v.erc  on  the  blacklist  of  the  Arab  nations 
v.ere  not  iiuited  to  this  conference.  In- 
deed, in  all  the  literature  as-ociated  v^;th 
the  conlerer.ce  there  is  no  mention  ol 
America's  fn  in  pohcy  of  ciisapproving 
the  boycott.  Indeed,  tiie  minutes  of  the 
nit'tring  ot  lending  Ajncritan  coiporate 
exefutices  with  their  opiiosite  number.s 
ironi  Saadi  Arabia  revealod  a  greatei 
role  lor  tl;e  U.S.  Corps  oi  Engineers  in 
Saiidi  AiaiMa— with  no  mention  of  tiie 
i.b.solute  violation  ot  Federal  law  in 
nhich  i!;f  CorjjN  ta  Engineeis  is  engagcfl 
by  iis  exclusion  ol  members  of  th.e  Je".  >h 
iiiii'i  from  woi-k  in  Situdi  Aif;bia. 

l\.ti\l     V.lAITDlLS    A\AILA.;irL 

On  Mai-cli  17.  1975.  the  Geiien;!  Coun.- 
.s>,l  01  the  Equal  Employment  Opponv.- 
nity  Commission.  EEOC.  Mr.  William  A. 
C'l'-ey.  iiilod  catfcgoiicallv  tliat  title  VII 
ot  tie  Civil  Rights  At  t  of  1964  v.i.s 
i'l'^'HcHble  to  Ameiiciin  couht.it-s  oi>cr- 
ating  over."^as  with  respect  to  Americi'.; 
emplo.'.tcs.  Xvfr.  Carey  reasoned  th.at  the 
laiigUi^ue  of  title  VII  indicates  a  congrt"-- 
s'onal  intent  to  make  the  title  applicable 
to  American  citizens  employed  by  Amev- 
itan  companies  o.oerating  overseas.  Mi 
Speai.i  r,  tliis  i-iiling  is  i^o  importaiu  that 
1  am  iipiodiiciny  it  in  its  cniirtty  at  tlie 
er.ii  Ol  this  statement. 

In  Older  to  cope  with  tlie  increasin',- 
pre.s.Mire  that  will  be  on  American  ei.i- 
zeiis  and  eoriioiations  to  ."^ubmit  to  tlie 
Aiab  bo.'.coif.  new  legislation  is  nfcts- 
.'iiav.  I  and  others  are  in  the  pioce.s.-  oi 
nreparing  a  bill  vhich  will  pt-naU/e  aiiy 
Ameiican  ciii./en  or  coiijoiation  tiiai  i-n- 
leis  into  any  di.sciimir.atorv  foreign  cri- 
Iraci.  The  j>eii;ilty  lor  such  eoi.duct  w  U 
be  a  ;iff\>  fine  and  e-'.en  ci-iminal  sarc- 
tions.  The  law  which  is  no>v  being  tiis- 
cusspd  by  peisons  knowledcc-iiblc  in  the 
area  of  fi\il  rights  would  also  give  to  any 
person  agiaie^ed  by  a  di.^criminatory  Iv- 
eign  contract  injunctive  lelief  along  niih 
actual  and  punitive  damages.  Tl;e  pto- 
po.s(-d  bill  will  allow  the  Altornev  Cuii- 
ernl  to  eiu^er  any  suit  of  this  kind. 

It  mav  be.  Mr.  SiKahcr.  that  a  hr-. 
mils;  bi>  enacted  vhich  would  coii.pcl 
a  corporation  thi.t  does  more  than  .Si 
million  or  SL'  million  of  busii.e>s  a  ye;:r 
v. itii  Aiab  nations  to  disclose  en  a  rcg- 
uhir  basis  e\idence  that  thrv  hare  noi 
submit ?ed  to  the  Aii'h  bo.vfoi;.  Such  cor- 
Ijon.iioi.s  cou'd  quite  ])rn)>eily  be  iv- 
ouireri  to  rejiort  v.hetlier  or  t.ot  they  had 
hii-ec;  or  rii-ed  Jev.s.  v.hethcr  they  had 
roru.sfd  bushiess  in  Iwael,  and  v.hetlai 
tliey  had  avoided  business  lelation.ships 
v\iih  coii^ofittiuiis  or  batiks  w!;ich  havi 
Jev.i:  It  personnel.  Under  such  a  iav.  d.c 
bindeii  of  ijroving  that  tiiey  are  not  dis- 
criminating would  be  pkirec-  upon  thf  ■  v 
coroorations  that  choose  to  do  biisincs- 
v.iih  th.ci.se  Arab  nation.s  vliich  loi  ij; 
.veai.'  h;'.vo  been  engaged  ii^.  uiiti-Seiiiinc 
imd  iinti-israel  tactics. 

Ill  all  probability,  Mr.  Si^eaker.  ix-'io- 
(lollavs  coming  to  America  in  1975  viil 
I'lobably  increa.'^e  to  at  least  S15  billion 
'i"hi<;  i'-.thjx  ot  capital,  accompanied  h- 
tito  fritditional  Arab  boycott,  may  iu- 
\iMbly  and  iic-idiou.sly  piomote  anti- 
oen.itic  piac(ic;s.  alter  corpoiate  cu-- 
ioiiis  and  lead  to  a  situation  where  some 
cov;io,-a.-ioi.  ■  cio  Viii-iness  with  the  Ai.'-b 
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nations  while  otliers  do  not.  It  i.-^  not  far 
fetched  to  imagine  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  employees  and  stockhold- 
ers of  thase  corporations  tliat  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  Arab  demands  will  call 
upon  these  corporations  to  (iiscriniinnte 
atrainst  Jews  in  order  to  set  contract- 
:rom  the  Arab  iiatioiu  Now  is  the  time 
10  ace  so  that  tliai  horrcncious  po?.';ibil- 
ity  may  never  become  a  reality. 

The   lull   text  of  the   opinion   of   tlie 
General  Coun.sel  of  the  EEOC  follows 
E^r\L  E.Mi'Luv:..i:i:r 
OPFORTi'NiTy  Commission. 
Wa.'^hinrjfon.  Ij.C,  Man-'i  i7,  iyfJ. 
Senai  jr  Fr.m»k  CiiiiPcn. 

StbcovLrnUtee    on    MuUi-Natioual    Corpora- 
tions, SenUe  Foreign  Relations  Covimit- 
tee.  US    5t-n^,".   Washington.  D.C. 
DtAR   .Sfn\tor   Cht-pcii:    The   following   1? 
In  response  to  a  telephone  request  from  Mr. 
Jf.'fery   Shields.   March    14,    11(75.   concernliuc 
v-iieiher  Tl'le  VII  of  tlie  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
19Ct.  as  aiaeudcd.  wa^  applicable  to  Ameri- 
ran  companies  op^r..tir.g  overoca-s  wltii   le- 
.  rert  ^o  American  tmploj'fes  of  siith  overseas 
operftUons, 

The  Supreni--'  Cov.rl  hfts  clearly  s'.-sted  that 
Co:ipre...s  has  the  power  ui  enact  legislation 
which  h,T.i  ex'.ratcrntoriiil  eSect,  see  Elack- 
ner  v  V.S  .  28t  U  S.  421.  52  S.  Ct.  252  (1932). 
Wlieiher  a  piirlic-.ilar  statute  does  operate 
cxtrit:enitorlj!:y  depeiidj  oa  the  in'^nt  of 
C-)n::rres,s  in  enarfhi^  the  iei^i.';],-.tlon.  The 
la.^gii.ige  of  TiTle  VII  Ir.dl.^ates  a  Congres- 
sional infent  to  m,Ae  the  Title  .'ippltcable  to 
.American  cltl/rea^  employed  by  American 
ooaipanies  operating  overseas. 

Section  703  provides  that  it  Is  vuU*fi;l  to 
discriminate  at;iiinat  •'any  individual  "  with 
re.'^pect  to  Lis  emplo\mcni  Tlie  fsectlon.  In 
definlnv:  whit  kinds  .if  discrimination  are 
p-nhibited.  constat'tly  i;ser.  the  term  "any  In- 
flivicliin!  ■■  TTie  only  exception  to  "any  tn- 
dlviduil"  appears  to  be  that  r-ontalned  In 
Sectloii  702,  i.e..  alien.";  workl.ur  fmt.'ilde  the 
VS  a:id  to  enployecs  of  cert.,  hi  religious 
.i:iU  fdiicutidiial  lnstltt^2on^. 

Gr.  .ni,'  Si.i.i'i.>n  702  its  normal  meaning 
v.ould  liidijate  a  Con)irre,s.acn.il  intent  to  e.\- 
r:i!de  fro;n  the  coveru^-e  oi  the  statute  aliens 
employed  by  cr"-ercd  employers  working  in 
the  e.mplnyeri'  operaiions  o'uside  of  the 
Uiii'ed  Stales. 

Tl'e  rea.-on  for  Rtich  exclusions  l.s  obvious; 
employment  conditions  In  forei^jn  countries 
ir»»  beyond  the  control  of  Congress.  The  sec- 
lion  does  not  aimllarly  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  .Xct,  L'.S.  citizens  employed 
abro.'.d  by  U  S.  employers.  If  Section  702  Is 
to  hare  .iny  meanln?  at  all.  therefore,  it  Is 
ne<'e':sary  to  construe  it  as  exprC'-.-^ii.!;  a  Con- 
Kre;.  lonal  latent  to  exrend  the  coveraere  of 
Title  VII  to  include  employment  condltion.s 
of  citizens  in  o'.erse.is  operate. ns  of  domestic 
eorj.oratioiiri  at  the  same  time  it  excludes 
aliens  of  the  doinesiic  corpoi-atiou  from  liie 
operatida  of  the  statute. 

This  hiterpretatlon  of  Section  702  is  con- 
sistent wi'h  t!i9  purpose  of  the  .^rt.  which  is 
remedial,  to  remove  the  barriers  that  have 
operated  in  the  pas:  to  favor  certain  clas,«;es 
of  employees  o.er  others.  Gnagi  v.  Duke 
Po^rr  Co..  401  U.S.  424.  Ul  S  Ct.  840  (1971). 
OveraCiio  enip'.oynient  practices  of  covered 
tinployer-.;  can  have  a  very  substantial  Im- 
pact on  the  enip'.oymtnt  opportunities  In 
domestic  corporatlors  Overhead  a.'-.'-:lgnnient. 
for  example,  for  a  period  of  time  may  be  very 
necessary  it  r  ad.ancen'ent  In  donicsllc  op- 
erations. Tlius,  unless  the  Act  is  construe-J 
to  cover  ciuploymeiit  CMaditions  of  .*.merlcan 
citizens  work.ng  abio.id  for  U.S.  corpora- 
tloas,  employees  hi  the  corporatlon'd  domes- 
tic rpera'lons  will  not  be  afforded  the  pro- 
tection that  Tlt!e  VII  was  Ir.'c.'.ded  tn  confer. 
Courts  have  traditionally  con.-trued  laws  to 
have  extraterritorial  effect  when  the  falhire 
to  do  so  would  have  an  adverse  domestic  im- 
pa<.'t. 


If  we   can  bo  of  any   further   assistance 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

WiLiiAM  A.  Carey, 

Gfnnral  Counsel. 


rill  almost  certainly  drown  without  this 
life-saving  assistance. 

Sam   Beckenstein,   for  example,   Is   a 
wholesale  fabric  distributor.  He  has  22 
phone  lines  and  50  employees.  His  busi- 
ness depends  on  calls  received  from  all 
LOAN'S    SHOULD    BE    MADE    A\'AIL-     o^'er  the  country  for  fabric  orders.  After 
ABLE  TO  BUSINESSES  AFFECTED     t'le  fire  he  wa.s  forced  to  lay  off  many  of 


BY   THE   NEW   YORK   CllY   TELE- 
PHONE FHJE 

nie  SrEAKE:B  pio  iciupoic.  Under  .■. 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  tlie  gcnile- 
,  oian  from  New  York  (Mi-.  Koch  t  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  you  well 
know,  on  Februai-y  28  fire  ravaged  tiie 
main  tclephoiie  .switehmp:  station  for 
Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side,  leavinp:  the 
station  and  the  community  utterly  in- 
ca,)aeitated  The  affected  area,  which  i.> 
in  the  lower  portion  of  my  district,  is  a 
conglomeration  of  culture:;,  peoples,  and 
hie  stylos  and  coiitaino  a  bustling  busi- 
ness community  ot  n.ore  than  10,000 
,-mall  businesses.  'While  the  resideziiial 
community  has  suffered  inconveniences 
because  of  the  lack  of  telenhone  service, 
and  I  might  add  tha*  my  own  phone  ju.st 
started  workinsi  a^'aiii  Saturday,  it  is  the 
small  businesses,  the  "mom  and  pep" 
stores  wMch  are  the  t,reatest  victims.  For 
these  busitie.sses,  the  discontinuance  of 
telephone  .service  is  :t  diso'-ter  rs  bad  as 
any  mother  nature  could  have  perpe- 
trated Tlieir  business  depends  on  a  con- 
ftnnt  cn.sh  flow;  without  the  telci^hone 
the  flow  is  dammed. 

To  help  these  belca!?ucred  businesses,  I 
requested  along  with  ConKres.';man  Freu 
PicitMoxu — v,hn  la-'frves  sprciol  com- 
mendation for  his  support  in  this  matter 
affecting  prim.irily  mv  district — pnd  Af- 
fied  Eisctjpreis,  administrator.  Feonomie 
Development  Adm'nistridion  of  New 
York  City,  that  Presidej.t  Ford  immedi- 
ately declare  tlie  area  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral emergency  n.ssi-,tance  through  the 
Small  Business  Admlnistnition.  On 
March  6.  I  received  a  letter  from  SEA 
Administrator  Thomas  Kleppe  stating 
that  because  of  certain  .specific  criterir 
established  by  the  SBA  i.nd  the  Federal 
Diii'.ster  Assistance  .Administration,  the 
area  was  not  elit;ible  for  economic  in.jury 
disaster  assistan^p.  In  other  words,  while 
tlie  intent  of  the  law  was  i'dmirable,  un- 
fortunately nobody  ever  considered  the 
po'ssibility  of  this  type  of  technologiciTl 
rii;  aster,  consequently  the  law  would  ex- 
clude assistance  in  this  case 

On  March  l:j,  Consiessman  JosEPir  Ad- 
n.'RBo  introduced  H.R.  4888,  cospoasored 
by  myself  and  21  of  our  collengues.  The 
bill  would  amend  the  Small  Busines.s  Act 
to  moke  loans  available  for  small  busi- 
nesses suffering  economic  injuries  as  the 
result  of  the  dismption  of  opcration.s  and 
.services  of  public  utilities.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  of  this  legislation  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  retroactive  to  FebniaiT  I, 
1075,  and  will  be  able  to  help  the  10.000 
crippled  busines.ses  in  the  affected  area. 
The  unio.ue  situation  that  many  of  these 
bu-sinesses  find  themselves  in,  warrants 
our  qui'-k  aijproval  and  consequent  pas- 
s  tge  of  thi.s  legislation.  Tlie  need  for  thi-; 
legi.-,lation  is  made  abundantly  clear  by 
the  poii^nant  stories  of  some  of  the  area's 
neighborhood  busines.se.s  who.  already 
soiikcd  by  the  current  economic  .storm, 


his  employees  and  has  only  now  reopened 
after  service  was  restored. 

Fernando  Carriera  owns  a  take-out 
rielicate.s.<^en  on  Avenue  C.  His  business 
is  off  considerably  because  of  a  heavy 
reliance  on  phone  oidcrs. 

Shapiro  Wines  and  SteiLs  Matzoh 
Baker's  bi  gest  volume  of  business  is  at 
Pi-..,soccr.  Thev  are  experiencing  the 
V  ?ist  bu.-iiieis  in  their  50-year  histories, 
beer.u.se  ol  dependence  on  phone  orders 
for  bakery  ;joods  and  winea. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  ijie 
type  of  economic  disa.ster  being  expe- 
iienccd  in  tiie  area.  I  am  inserting  hito 
tiie  Rkcokd  an  eduoi  iol  by  the  Gramercy 
Herald,  a  local  new.papcr  on  the  Ea.st 
Side,  which  elabonttes  on  the  situation. 
The  Ea.st  Side  Ciiamber  of  Commerce 
csiimates  that  some  3,1  percent  of  the 
businesses  in  the  area  rely  on  me  tcle- 
p^ione  as  tlieir  principal  means  of  con- 
duciing  business.  The  above  mentioned 
Situations  are  obviously  not  uni^iue. 

Tiie  terrible  disaster  which  has  para- 
lyzed New  York's  East  Side  is  neither 
unique  to  New  York  or  the  telephone. 
Tlie  same  results  could  be  expected  in 
any  area  of  the  United  States  if  any 
public  utility  wa.s  suddenly  disrupted.  In 
an  age  when  so  mucli  of  America's  eco- 
nomic life  depends  on  the  u.se  of  public 
utilities,  and  in  a  tim.e  when  America  is 
experiencing  economic  recession,  it  is 
sensible  that  we  provide  permanent  leg- 
islation to  protect  small  business  across 
the  country  in  similar  catastrophes 
.should  they  occur  and  provide  that  as- 
sistance to  those  in  New  York  already 
suflenng. 

I  am  appending  with  this  statement, 
mes^ai'es  from  New  York  City  Council- 
woman  Miriam  Friedlander  and  Herbert 
.1.  Beverman,  r-resident  of  the  East  Side 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  urginT  quick 
passaso  and  implem.cntiition  of  H.R. 
4888. 

The  material  follows; 

Wfff  RK  WkR'    TlITV 

That';-  a  fn;r  que-:ion  to  put  to  *hc  dc-eii 
<  h^rtpd  officials  who  represent  all  or  part  of 
the  600  square  blook  area  that  has  bcfii 
withon'^  telephone  .si'n,i"e  for  the  past  three 
weeks  Son.e.  lilie  Cf'ngres.-,man  Ed  Koch, 
will  be  able  to  reply  that  Ihey  came  imme- 
diately to  the  aid  of  their  phonele.^s  cou- 
sfltuoni^  Koch  Rial  Congressman  John 
Murphy  urged  the  federal  Small  Bii.sinets 
.'\dnnnistratioji  shortiv  after  Hie  February 
:;■;  h  fire  wVilch  knocked  out  the  phones  to 
e\f.end  dis.astcr  relief  aid  to  the  10.000  .-mall 
busincbots  which  were  stricken. 

Sjine.  like  CouncUwoman  Carol  Greit/er. 
uiU  be  able  to  say  that  they  realized  the 
h'ra- iiy  of  the  siiualion  right  at  the  start. 
M.^.  Grelzer  was  the  only  lawmaker  to  per- 
~  lally  attend  a  briefing  which  New  York 
Telephone  set  up  for  elected  officials  shortly 
after  that  fire;  a  few  others  sent  representa- 
tives. (In  tairness.  we  should  point  out  here 
liiat  both  Congress  and  the  state  legislature 
were  Ui  session  at  the  time  of  that  briefing). 

Governor  ITugh  Carey,  of  course,  will  be 
able  to  say  that  he  responded  to  those  In 
need.  At  the  request  of  T/ie  Herald.  Governor 
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Ciucv  telegraphed  S  B.A.  on  l/ehiilt  of  Uie  .i-t:' 
oil  nierchani.s,  reque-'ing  d-^a.-ier  relief  und 
outhning  the  seventy  of  the  cuiuniuiucations 
I  .isis.  Couiicilwoman  Mirhnn  Friediander  ,ilso 
jcln^^d  in  the  uppeiil  for  loiv-inteie  t  y-Ji.A. 
loan-s  lur  eligiijle  .small  bUbinesses. 

Some  elected  oit;  ials,  however,  may  not 
r.avc  c  ready  ai'->v<.ei'  to  the  qucition.  "Where 
were  you  when  the  plioiies  v.'cnt  oin?"  Per- 
Itaps  they  aren't  cioseiy  in  loi^ch  v.'nh  'heir 
cnnotilueni.  J  and  don't  realize  luiw  serious 
the  sUuatlon  really  i.s  .  .  .  .tnd  that's  a  r  ither 
dnnuiii'4  thl:ig  to  say  abort,  ai. ,  eic.ied 
orficiiU. 


X.f.r.l  11  .:,.   1     .   . 
Re  H  R.  iSba. 

To.  7i:e  House  Coai.iii.ei--  Oa  .Siuall  Busliic-.- 
Ifom:  New  Yorii  (.  Jy  C miicilwoiiirui  .Mir'aju 

Friedliindtr. 

The  fire  at  the  I.'ev/  Yorl:  IVlephoi  e  Com- 
pany s  switchiii);  otation  oa  Eait  l.iih  Street. 
New  York  City,  on  Febrviary  27tii,  Imniobil- 
iyed  I70.t.00  tcleplione.s  from  Ea-ii;  2ird 
Slreet.  soui.h  to  Grand  Si.'eet. 

For  three  weeks,  ftppro>ani,.te'y  10,000 
.small  bvislness  estal)Ii.^liir.ent.s  and  large 
luinibcis  of  profestioiin!-, — Doctt^i-^-,  IJen'i^ts. 
Lawjors— -Ijave  .suilered  ii'rti'sri  iijnble  lirird- 
ship  iw  a  result  of  thi»  lire.  Disrtipiion  of 
ielepn</ne  scr"  ice  has  dipiiced  small  bu.=i- 
ne^i— and  mo.st  of  bii-.iness  o.i  the  Ea->t  Side 
is  very  small  —cf  telephoned  orders,  has  pre- 
vented telephoning  for  needed  supplies  and 
lir.er.t(jry.  At  lea-,t  *100  million  of  business 
has  been  lo- 1  In  this  Passover  and  Easter 
Holid.vy  Treason  witen  so  many  food  mer- 
chants depend  on  he.ivy  trade  to  sustain 
ilieiii  tiiru  the  ynp.:. 

this  ameiidniem — H.R.  4888 — piovidmg 
needed  tinerj  ency  loans  retroactively  *iU  do 
a  picat  d?al  t'>  heal  the  wounds.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  --urvival  of  a  strviggling  business 
coinmtinity  already  hard  liit  bv  general 
ccunomic  conditions.  Only  swift  pas.saje  and 
iiiipa-ineiuaiio.i  can  -avi  a  h.idly  de  enorat- 
Ijig  .scene. 

i:..\^l    S!OL   C"l-HM!'tn   OF   ^0?.I^(ERCr, 

N<  r  Yorl,    .V.l  ..  :ifn!:  J2.  Pfi: 
R^n  H.  4868. 
Hon.  Fdward  Koch. 
Member  of  Congrvsfi. 
:»}  Federal  Plata, 
Ne:r  York.  N.Y. 

Dfah  CoN{.RFns.\i.\M  Ki(n:  \o\ir  bill  to 
Bn-.'.'iid  the  Small  Btisine.sa  Administration  Act 
to  Ki'i  those  who  liave  stiifered  .'levere  eco- 
lUiMa  injury  becau.'^f  of  the  recent  telephone 
disaster  wiilch  alilicted  our  Lov.er  Manliattan 
Communit:,  is  sironitly  endorsed  by  our  mem- 
bejsijip. 

Y.iur  ei'o'ii  ii]  pr,.nioi  iiitt  iJil.-j  bill  are  com - 
iiieiaUible.  We  extend  to  >ou  and  your  staff 
any  ussi.^tance  which  we  may  give  to  help  Iti 
the  pas-^age  of  this  legislation. 

If  an  accompanying  bill  has  Vjcen  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate,  we  would  appreciate 
your  othce  advLsliig  ti-  of  ihe  sponsor  and 
bill  iiiinibcr. 

For  your  Inlrjiinaiion,  many  of  the  small 
merchants  in  our  area  have  .suffered  horrend- 
'lu-'.v  fioiti  the  tcleplione  lire.  Many  of  them 
are  la  .seasonal  busine.si.es  and  are  econonil- 
lullv  hart  by  the  loss  of  business  which  can 
no  iu!  i_'er  be  recovered.  i 

C;  dally,  I 

Hi'^BiFi  ,J.  3- vrR.-JAN', 

P'-.^i(Ur.t. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EMER- 
GENCY UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPEN- 
SATION EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1975 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Investi- 
gating the  unemployment  compensation 
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t.cstem  in  this  country,  I  have  di.scoveicd 
that  lens  of  thousands  of  deserving  peo- 
ple have  missed  out  on  additional  cov- 
erage due  to  a  technicality  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1974.  These  people 
have  been  unemployed  for  well  over  a 
year  but  have  only  received  a  maximum 
of  2(>  weeks  of  benefit  paymenus.  The 
Emergency  Act  was  designed  to  cover 
people  who  have  to  suffer  long  periods 
ol"  unemployment  during  this  ecoriomic 
•)ump.  Due  to  a  technicality  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act.  however,  the  act  i^rbi- 
trarily  excludes  tlie  people  who  ha\  e  "i;ccn 
unemployed  the  longest. 

The  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram currently  operates  on  a  three-tier 
system.  Normally,  an  individual  is  en- 
titled to  up  to  26  weeks  of  State  luiem- 
ployment  compensation  if  he  fulfills  tei- 
taia  State  requirements.  In  a  time  of 
high  unemployment,  such  as  now,  tlie 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemploymenl 
Compensation  Act  of  1970  extends  pay- 
ments for  up  to  13  more  weeks.  The  otn- 
cfits  imdcr  the  Extended  Compensation 
Act  are  triggered  either  by  stale  or  r.a- 
tioral  unemployment  levels.  The  Emc- 
gency  Unemployment  Compensation  A". 
of  1974  has  temporarily  added  on  a  tiiird 
tier,  by  federally  funding  an  additional 
13  weeks.  In  some  States,  then,  an  inci- 
vidual  may  be  eligible  for  and  collect  up 
to  a  full  year  of  benefits  in  this  period  of 
liigh  unemployment.  Due  to  the  resiric- 
tivo  use  of  the  benefit  year  for  the  secor.d 
and  third  tiers,  however,  many  of  tne 
neediest  are  limited  to  only  the  ih'st  2G 
v.eeks  of  benefits. 

V.'hen  an  individual  fir.st  files  h.is  cl.iim 
for  benefits  with  his  local  unemploy- 
ment compensation  office,  he  establishes 
ills  benefit  year.  The  year  ends  52  v.eeks 
after  that  date,  whether  or  not  the  indi- 
vidual has  exhausted  all  available  bene- 
fits. In  order  to  qualify  for  extended  or 
emergency  benefits,  the  individual's  ben- 
efit year  must  end  or  begin  in  an  emer- 
gency period,  as  defined  by  the  1970  ex- 
tended act  and  modified  by  the  lOT-i 
emergency  act.  If  he  cannot  collect 
these  benefits,  he  must  work  to  estab- 
lish a  new  benefit  year  to  qualify  for 
State  funding  again.  In  at  least  aeven 
States  this  means  that  he  must  have 
worked  for  at  least  20  weeks  in  the  pre- 
vious year  and  have  fulfilled  other  re- 
quirements, such  as  wage  amounts  and 
distribution  guidelines. 

It  is  getting  harder  and  harder  to  find 
even  temporary  work  to  meet  the  20- 
week  requirement.  Since  last  fall  alone, 
the  economy  has  lost  more  than  2.5  mil- 
lion jobs.  Thus,  since  these  people  had 
their  benefit  years  i-un  out  last  fall,  they 
liave  not  been  able  to  find  work.  In  mo'^t 
cases,  they  could  not  collect  additional 
extended  or  emergency  benefits  by  the 
end  of  1974.  Because  of  the  soaring  un- 
employment, however,  all  50  States  were 
giving  both  extended  and  emergency 
benefits  by  February  23,  1975. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  per- 
son had  his  benefit  year  end  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1975,  and  his  State  began  ex- 
tended benefits  on  January  22,  that  per- 
son would  not  qualify  for  as  many  as  2G 
additional  weeks  of  benefits.  His  bene- 
fit year  ended  just  a  day  too  soon.  This 
rei-son  Is  just  as  desen-ing  and  Just  as 


desperate  as  .someone  \\  ho^e  benefit  year 
ended  on  Janujiy  2;;,  .vet  he  is  denitd 
the  needed  comnen.-^ation  due  to  the 
technicaiity  in  the  Liw  whirh  .sftes  that 
Ifi.s  benefit  year  had  to  end  di'iiDtj  r.ii 
c,.-ir!gency  period. 

The  Eaieigency  Unemployment  Cov.- 
))cnsalion  Act  of  1974  does  not  require 
liiat  an  unemployed  individuals  benefit 
year  Ije  current  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  fiindini-:  it  pi'ovides.  The  act  only  re- 
quires that  the  ben"fit  year  have  ended 
cr  bct^'.m  during  an  emergency  unetn- 
oicv merit  poiiod.  Theie  i.>  thus  no  clear 
nitent  to  exclude  ttio.se  who.se  btrncfit 
yeais  encu-d  beioic  a  specific  (  ut-oiT  date 
irom  the  benefits  lUat  tlie  emergency 
o't  provides. 

The  legisliit'on  I  mi?  introducing  today 
V  culd  i\:r.end  the  Emergency  Unemplcy- 
hUiit  Compensation  Act  of  1974  lo  ex- 
tend coverage  t>i  Uio:  e  pcoj^le  whose  ben- 
efit yca'-.s  exi.'ired  alter  June  30,  1974, 
and  before  their  States  vvtnt  on  the  ex- 
tc-iided  beiielit.^  {.rogn-^tn.  These  pc^pl.:" 
^volM•.l  thus  bo  elijible  for  up  to  13  addi- 
tionnl  v.eeks  of  federally  funded  benefils 
tluit  they  ver"  pievio'asly  aibi'rorily  cx- 
cliided  from. 

June  30.  jp;:.  :■■  the  mo:  \  t"ective  eu;- 
oir  date  lor  benefit  ye<;rs  as  it  will  cover 
ajl  those  wbo  lost  their  lobs  after  June 
ci;.  11)73.  Prior  to  this  time  the  economy 
v.-is  relatively  healthy.  Today's  reces- 
sion wa^-  preciiitated  by  the  Arab  oil 
emb.irgo  in  late  1073,  however,  and  th  > 
vvnkeis  of  many  industries  such  as  auio- 
mobile  maiiuiaefiaing  had  already  estab- 
lish- d  lii'  :r  benefit  years  in  .Aucust  dur- 
intr  tlie  sea.sonol  changeovers.  By  he- 
;muin.s  with  June  30.  then,  the  Emer- 
gency- tjne.'ttiiloymeat  Compensation  Act 
of  lf'74  extends  coverage  to  people  who 
v\rc  catight  in  the  very  first  layjff>  of 
l!ie  cthrent  eeonoiriic  plight. 

I  cannot  exaggerate  the  urgency  oi 
thi-  legislation.  Tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
!^!e  h.T,-e  been  cut  oil  from  desperately 
needed  benefits.  They  are  selling  their 
homes  to  feed  their  families.  Tiiey  arc 
giving  up  hope,  just  as  540.000  pieopk 
■iiuply  pave  up  looking  lor  work  thi'- 
juisi  monin. 

N.iiional  figmes  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  Georgia  estimates  that  bc- 
iveen  3.000  and  5.000  people  would 
quiiliiy  for  the  funding  that  this  legis- 
l.ition  would  provide.  Five  tnousand  peo- 
)il.?  in  Indiana  need  these  additional 
benefits;  Wisconsin  cstimatrs  that  2,500 
v.ould  qualify,  and  my  own  State  of  Ohio 
believes  th.nt  as  niany  as  25.000  people 
iii.iy  need  but  do  not  otherwise  qu.ilify 
jor  r'ddition;il  compensation.  If  the  low 
fig'u-e  cf  2.500  is  multiphed  by  the  40 
States  that  did  not  begin  their  emergency 
benefit  periods  until  after  December  31. 
1974,  more  than  100,000  needy  jieople 
would  qtndify  for  benefits  under  my  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  hope  that  the  Congress 
v.ill  move  with  all  possible  speed  to  pass 
t iiis  legislation.  Far  too  many  people  ha\  e 
iilready  reached  the  end  ol  their  finan- 
cial tether,  and  we  must  act  now  to  give 
them  the  help  that  they  .so  desperately 
need. 

"I'l^o  bill  lollov.-.-,: 

HP..  — 
.'.  'oiil  to  amend  the  Emergency  Uncniploy- 
iiient  Compensation  Act  of  1 974  to  provide 
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emergency    iuiti.,p!oyrncju    compeusation 

to  certain   liidniduuU  who  are  ineligible 

jor  such  ccmpensatK.u   btcaiise   they  ex- 

'.lausted  their  rit;;:ts   to  State  uuemploy- 

tv.biiX.   compeusfition  before   there  was  ;ui 

f.\tended  bcuca:  period  in  tlie  State 

/,'(•  it  enucteO  b>i  the  S'-uate  tind  Wt>«M-  oj 

/''•ftriffnttitn'rs    of     (lie     United    States    o/ 

A^rierica    in    C'omo  ■<  "    C'-rvibled.   Thnt    tlii- 

Act  may  be  cited  !i=^  tlie  "Emerseiicy  Uiit-in- 

ployment    Cc  nipeu^auon   Extendi*' ii    Act   oi 

Sec.  2.  (fii  raru^r^tjiii  (2)  of  seciic-n  lOo 
01  the  Fmer^eiicjr  Vucmpltnineiit  C'oinpcii- 
satlou  Act  ot  19T»  .s  fiaemlfd  tri  rend  .-i-. 
loUows: 

■■(2(  the  ten.i  "pei  i^cl  of  ulii;ll>ilit\   nieon-  — 

■■(A(  In  the  c.tse  of  «n  li-tdivid\';il  oiher 
than  an  uidtvidiutl  ciescrtbed  in  subpara- 
fraph  (B»,  tl.e  .cit.-  ill  hi-  btiieru  year 
V.  Inch  btfein  i(»  an  e.M  ended  beiiftit  po  od 
c:-  a!i  emefi-ciicy  bitieiii  peri-^d  and,  ii  hi» 
be-eiit  year  cuds  vKuiu  Li'ch  o\  ouded  be  't- 
hc  period,  nny  v.ti.-ks  iiiereafter  whlth  bet/li 
»u  mcU  extended  benefit  period  or  in  iiii-i. 
eii;crycncy  benefit  neriod.  (ir 

"(Bi  111  tl.f  cii^t  I'f  :ntl:vidii.il  wliowe  bf^e- 
tit  year — 

■'(!»  elided  i.itei  June  30.  Ui74.  Biid  befi.re 
the  date  oi  ihe  enai  tineiit  oi  the  Emer- 
gency Uneinp'o;  mem  Ci)Uipoi;-atloii  Exten- 
sion Act  of  Ui75:  Rnd 

'Mill  did  lict  ei:<l  m  <i!i  txteiided  be'.iefii 
pc  r!C)d 

tiie  week^  which  bejjlii  iii  anv  omergency 
benefit  period  tn  wiilch  tiicli  Act  Is  enacted: 
and'*. 

(b)  Subsection  (bi  of  sedion  102  c<:  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  uiseiting  after  'cliijibnUy 
period  for  extended  ccimpeiisatloii."  in  para- 
f;raph  ilitAMlti  the  followlim:  "or  in  tl^e 
case  f'f  Individuals  de'.cribed  in  paragrnpii 
(2i(B»  of  section  103.  were  not.  entitled 
thereto.'". 

Sr:c.  3.  lai  Tiie  mneiulnienrs  niide  h\  sec- 
tion 2  shall  only  applv  In  the  case  oi  u 
State  — 

(1)  v.hlch  has  entered  into  an  agrefment 
unde.-  the  Emert-ercy  Unemployment  Com- 
pens;«tion  Act  of  1974:  and 

{'2)  whtcli  af;rees  to  liie  applic;v. Ion  of  such 
amei'dment-^  to  stich  n^reemenr. 

ib(  No  couipeiisiitu'ii  -liall  be  pnyablf  to 
any  individual  under  iiti  agreement  entered 
Into  by  a  .S'ate  under  the  Emergency  Cn- 
cmployment  Coinpcu.';.'iT:on  Act  of  197-1  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  f(.r  11  nv  v.eek  beginning  before 
whichever  oi  t!ie  followiric  is  tiie  I.-xtest: 

{'.)  the  week  fdUowlnf  the  week  In  which 
such  State  agrees  under  sub.-eciion  (um2» 
to  have  such  ameiidmeiirs  apply;  or 

CJi  the  first  week  wiilch  begins  nftcr  !tu- 
d.^rp  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


PERSON  \T    !^XPL  W'ATION 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Undti  i\ 
iirevious  older  of  the  Hoii-e.  the  '-'entle- 
maii  from  Wi.scon.sin  tMr.  Baldi  s'  is 
lecogtii/^ed  for  5  miinites. 

Mr.  B ALDUS.  Mr.  Spefkfr.  I  regret 
tlKit  I  wns  unable  to  be  present  for  to- 
days vote  on  H  R.  4.392.  the  Foreign  As- 
.-Istance  Apptopiiations  bill.  I  v.-ould  like 
to  record  tluu.  had  I  been  present.  I 
"oiild  have  voted  '"no." 


HON'       MIKE       MiCORMACKS       AD- 
DRESS ON  ENERGY  CRISIS 

<Mr.  PEPPER  .isked  and  was  t,iven 
permission  to  extend  his  reniark,s  at  tills 
point  In  the  RtcoF.o  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  ri:e  eve- 
i^ing  of  March  3  at  the  34th  Annual 
We.stlnghoiise  Science  Talent  Search 
Dinner  one   of   our   distinguished   col- 


leagues, the  Honorable  Miki;  McCoi;- 
Ji\i.K.  chaitniv'.n  ol  the  Subcomiinttee  on 
Energ:'  Re'eaich.  Development,  aiid 
Demoiistiution  oi  flie  House  Committee 
oti  Science  and  Techi.oUriy  and  also 
chairman  of  the  Subcr-mmiltee  on  En- 
viroi^inent  and  Safety  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Fieigy.  tiftcr  bcin:;  in- 
troduced. deli\  ered  a  very  ihoii;;htfiil  ;ind 
comprehensive  adtiiess  on  the  subject  ol 
ti  p  energy  ciisis  so  t  iitic.''Uy  fttcing  this 
roiintty  nov.  Many  outstaiulinj:  scien- 
tists, including  the  frrmtr  Cliainnan  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  CVmimission.  tiie 
ilu'Jrman  of  tlie  Boi.id  ut  West  ingbon-e. 
pi-d  iiKUiv  oilats  n'.aniit^ied  their  great 
ai'j.'iecifition  ol  Mr.  Mt  Cnt.Mv  ks  ;.d- 
dn'ss.  I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  all 
of  bis  colleagues  and  to  our  lellow  coim- 
if  men  who  read  this  Rfc  o' »  to  have  the 
benefit  of  our  able  colleague'.^  thoughts 
I  bout  I  he  energy  cisis.  movingly  ex- 
n!t>sspd  on  this  occasion.  Hence,  Mr. 
SiKaker.  I  include  the  address  of  Repre- 
sentative McCoRM.A' K  in  the  Rrrom)  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks: 

Cl«    I.JiNls       l;v        Cf>N' RI  s,  >•  vN       Mi,,  \I(  - 

C'ORAt.^CK.     AT    TI'F     34T«t     An.NUAI,     S<JII.NIK 

T.xLKNf  Si;ARcn.  Mv.rn  a,  I<t75 
(Ncvrr — Mr.  McCob->'\c  \;  is  a  Poprcsentii.- 
t!ve  from  the  Fourth  Cor.gref  sionul  DLsirlct. 
Washington  Scate,  Chairman.  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Reseavcli.  Develc-pmetu  and  Dem- 
onstration of  the  House  Coaimittee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  ard  Chainniin,  Sub- 
committee on  Envlronmet^.t  and  Safet;-  ol  the 
■TcUii  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.! 

rxr.  Seaborg,  Dr.  Kirby,  Ted  Sherburne,  dis- 
ti'ipnished  guests,  fdlow  stndems.  Indies  and 
kit  ntlemen— 

You  do  me  a  preat  honor  by  iuvltinc;  me 
ln'1'e  to  address  you  this  e\eii!ng  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  yon  all — siudent.s,  sponsor.s-, 
tne  Wesliughonse  Corporation,  Wcstinghonse 
•l..leut  S»»aich,  .liidge.^.  a'l  who  participated. 
Iht  tlieme  of  any  science  invards  banquet 
must,  u  seem-,  to  me.  relate  to  the  .search  lor 
iinth  Risfl  the  methodology  involved.  Un- 
lurtunately,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  think  of 
this  search  for  inith — thLs  respect  for  meas- 
nrnble  fact — as  limited  to  the  physical  and 
mtuhematical  world,  or  ;■.  moM  inr  atield  to 
sociological  theory. 

I  consider  thi.s  to  be  a  most  unfortuttufe 
attitude  because  If  there  i.s  au>  place  In  the 
.■  orld  where  more  scientific  fact  Is  urgently 
I'ccded  today,  it  Is  In  our  lederul  govornmenl 
here  in  Washington,  botli  In  the  Administra- 
tion and  In  Congress.  Thii  is  particularly 
true  when  dealing  with  the  energy  crisLs-, 
and  that's  what  I  prc'po.-e  to  dL-.cu.s.s  v. itli 
you  for  a  few  moments  this  etening. 

During  recent  weeks,  nuirh  attenilon  has 
'leen  drawn  to  this  natioti's  increasing  de- 
pendence upon  Imported  oil,  and  to  the  ha^- 
rird.s  associated  with  that  dependence— par- 
ticularlv  v.ith  respect  to  oi;r  economy  and 
our  national  security.  A  great  public  debate 
i.s  underway,  focusing  on  what  means  this 
nation  should  employ  tu  reduce  the  level  of 
oi;r  petroleum  imports. 

Our  attention  to  this  inniicdiate  problem 
has  unfortunately  distorted  our  perspective, 
hov.ever.  and  Is  keeping  us  fioin  criving  the 
proper  attention  to  the  more  important, 
long-range  problenis.  There  should  be  a  les- 
son to  be  learned  here,  for  ii  we  had  estab- 
lished a  long-range  national  energy  policy 
ten  years  ago,  we  would  not  find  our.v.'Ues  in 
today's  precarious  .situation. 

The  shortage  of  petroleum  products  ex- 
perienced by  Americans  last  whiter  accom- 
plished what  many  yesrs  oi  'varnlngs  by 
scientists  could  not  do.  It  has  made  mo.st 
Americans  av.are  of  the  fact  that  the  energy 
resources  of  this  nation  are  not  unlimited. 
iMid  ihat  this  luitlon  can  no  longer  control 
-'■e   policies  cT  wetikcr  r.ntio:>s   to   the   end 


ttiat  t'.-e-:  will  deliver  their  resources  to  us 
to  (>  ir  adviintiige  and  to  their  disadvantage 
It  h;is  made  Americans  aware  of  how  mucli 
we  depend  on  a  prodigious  consumption  ot 
en..  !gy  lor  our  siiindard  oi  li->  ing.  It  ha.-^  in;, elf 
lis  u'.vare  of  the  impact  on  our  econo'ny  oi 
the  cc'^t  ol  peiroleum.  When  it  v  as  cheap 
v,e  didn't  generally  apprciine  t''e  all-pir- 
Miding  aspect  ot  pt'irohtun  In  pro.idint;  'u.- 
only  for  tianspi, nation,  cenf.ikl  heating  atiri 
eleiiricity.  Ijui  iitsn  fur  oiif  tood.  slioe^.  cit.ti:- 
ins;.  medicine,  and  mucn  of  v.  Inch  wc  use  t.t 
touch  ill  our  daily  lives.  Ni.'W,  as  our  tcoiioici 
rims  iimuck  and  we  see  tiie  wef.Ith  of  tlip 
Wf  ti(i»  indu-triali'.'d  nrinoii-  l)eing  rapiii:- 
t';.nsierrfd  to  the  oil-e\portin:j  natiin-.  '.:*■ 
begin  ici  uiuleisi.ind.  It  is  ess(i,ii,u  that  otif 
society-  and  our  government  face  iii)  the  iin- 
plications  of  the-e  new  realities,  ai  d  tin  so 
riJiionalh'. 

Out  t>f  till-  co'iai.-.!  (I  debiitc  thi't  lias  rc- 
sti'ied  from  the  alarms  that  have  been 
sounded,  one  fact.  Is  almost  uiii-c-ally  ac- 
cepted. We  mu.sr.  conserve  our  energy  re- 
sources—v.e  tniisi  reduce  otu-  con-uiiiption  ni 
enei'gy:  reduce  our  n.iUonal  ainual  entrgv 
griiv>ih  rate.  What  Is  not.  yet  r.ppavent.  hoiv- 
ever,  e\eii  to  miiiiy  concerned  policy-i'iakei>, 
is  iluit  the  total  energy  rcmsunipt  ion  of  our 
"iiiion  win  c-mtinue  to  lucre. .-e  dining  tiie 
Immediate^  and  long-range  futn.re.  evtp.  i; 
we  establish  a  sutJcessful  conservation  pro- 
graiu.  We  are  faced  with  a  fri;:rlitcnlag  spec- 
trum ot  iinplicailons  associated  v  iih  sucli  an 
Incre.Tse  in  total  energy  consumption  on  tlie 
one  hand,  and  the  conservation  programs 
thut  we  mii.sD  Initiine.  on  liie  oilier. 

The  recent  report,  of  the  Ford  Fuuiulaiic;! 
Energy  Policy  Project.  A  Time  t.>  Chouse,  a-,- 
sumes,  as  a  reasonable  .s<-eii,irio  for  the  iu- 
ture.  limiting  t'ne  trrov.th  of  overall  energ- 
consnmptioii  to  a'oout  2^  per  year.  Tlii-. 
would  l)e  a  dranuiMc  reduction  in  (oa.enipo- 
rary  growth  rates.  There  seems  to  he  a  glov- 
ing c  tiicensus  that  this  is  an  attainable  cia! 
which  micht  not  seriously  harm  the  ecot!- 
omy.  Ii  is  importaiu  ;o  ujidcrsiand.  hok'-ever 
Ihat  a  2  ,  growth  rate  still  mef.ns  t'lat  we 
will  double  our  energy  coii.-.umpiion  In  a'Kiin 
35  years.  Within  this  overall  gio..  ili,  tlierc 
will  ineMiably  be  a  dramatic  .-hlft  from  the 
u.^e  of  peiroUM'ui  and  natur.il  cas  to  tlie 
proditfion  and  consumption  of  eUctrlcitv 
from  other  energv  source-.  Tiiere  Is  n  general 
concensus  amon-  experts  in  the  nckt  tliat 
this  will  result  In  a  4':  to  5'  annual  growth 
rate  of  electric  energy  producllon.  Thi- 
means  doubling  electric  energy  geneiatfon  bv 
about  ipno. 

A  concerned  cifi^'on  may  .lustinnbly  ask, 
'What  plans  and  proitram.-  do  we  have  to 
meet  thc.se  need-?  Wlitit  is  our  Encrct 
Policy?" 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  tiii^  nation 
has  almost  no  energy  policy  at  all.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  our  govi-niment  have 
acted  as  If  all  .-.ources  of  energy  were  cheap. 
inexhaustible.  f<nd.  \iiitil  receiitlr.  non-pol- 
luting. Now.  at  last,  we  c.iU  beain  to  .see  the 
outlines  of  an  energy  policy  tis  described  b, 
President  Fuid  in  his  Stiite  of  the  Union  .Ad- 
dress nnd  by  the  Drmocr.itic  Congre^-iuim: 
Energv  Task  F-.rce. 

The  challenge  we  face  today  is  to  promptlv 
overcome  the  apaihv.  confusion,  and  indif- 
ference of  the  past,  and  to  develop  now  a 
sNsicnis  npprtMch  to  an  integrated  nafioiiol 
energy  policy  to  provide  the  energy  ti'.ut  v.t 
V,  111  need  in  the  future.  If  ve  tio  create  mch 
an  energy  policy,  and  if  we  Implement  the 
programs  which  will  carry  it  Int.)  etfecr.  the 
people  of  this  country  can  have  adequate  en- 
ergy, environmentnl  protection,  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  If  we  fall,  tlie  Inevitable 
result,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  catastroplie 
Our  national  energy  policy  must  be  a  ?«■' 
of  dynamic  guidelines  and  criteria  which  can 
change  and  evolve  as  new  knowledge  be- 
comes av:ii'able,  and  new  situatlona  arise. 
There  are,  however,  some  principles  which 
I  believe  provide  v.iluable  pei-.-pective  for 
us  at  r'lis  tip-.e 
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Parenthetically,  I  hope  thai  the^e  com- 
inouts  v.^iU  have  significance  in  two  ways — 
ii'rst.  In  helping  deline  what  our  naiional  en- 
ergy poll,  y  musv.  be,  and  second,  In  empha- 
j?ing  the  need  for  scientltic  truins  in  help- 
ing to  form  aril/  po'.l.-y  for  our  ["jvcinment. 
If'\he:-e  Ls  any  spe.ial  nic.->.i...o  X  can  brin^ 
to  the  siudeius  here  t.>aigiiv.  it  i--  how  mucli 
wo  need  you  to  bring  vour  scicn:uic  ia*.«.'grity 
Into  the  policy  makm^;  ai"t.i.,s  of  our  gov- 
ernment, ai;  all  levels. 

My  hrst  principle  lor  our  :i.';ion;il  energy 
policy  makes  tlil.s  pom;  :  Any  energy  p<^;icy 
incs!,  be  based  up.in  tiic  be^l  .-,..neiit!;ic  and 
engineering  fads  a\ailable.  We  .dimply  can- 
not afford  the  lu\ury  of  b.  .-nig  policies  en 
.  faiit.isies  (such  as  .i.-->umnig  tnai  .ssjlar  energy 
or  geoihtrmal  euetgy  or  .some  suppresed 
CBriiurdoi-  design  or  .3om>'  perpetual  motion 
.''.laclitne  will  bail  us  out  oi  o.ir  pr.<lilcm.->i ,  or 
•pirejndicca  (such  as  an  unii-rnclor  eiuigy 
iaiiatici.-ml ,  or  hopes  !such  as  the  hope  that. 
?,e  win  keep  hnding  enough  niunial  ga.?  or 
peiroleum  to  keep  u.^  foing,  or  the  hope  that 
the  people  of  tiil.s  con: try  will  voluntarily 
and  ^poutaneou.iiy  reduce  energy  cun.jiimp- 
lion  and  altjr  their  lifes'.yli^s  cncngh  to  close 
ilie  gap  between  energy  sui)ply  and  demand  i . 

A  n.aional  energy  p<.)!i'.y  miisi.  rc-uire  tlic 
cptimum  cjn.ieivaii  ju  practice-,  t'lroniiii 
every  alep  of  everything  we  do.  liut  e.spitcialiy 
iu  the  Cuiiver.sion,  iraii.-^nii.-.sion,  ajid  con- 
.sunipiioii  of  energj-.  For  instance,  luot  a.,  it 
is  obvjor..;  today  that  we  ;  hould  not  be  burn- 
ing iia'.ur.il  ga.s  to  I  rodiice  electricity,  &.->  iii 
the  very  long  n;u  ui,  ..-lionia  ::ct  or  buniiii; 
fo.-..^;!  fuel.s  at  all. 

I  kno'v  you  a'l  Ju'n  me  m  cTniidi  r.'.ig  f.js- 
^J  hvdi'jcarljon^  as  a  le.TOurec  to  be  hus- 
banded, remembering  our  olJligaiion  to  fu- 
t'.ire  generations  and  their  requirements  for 
petrochemicals.  Ar.d  certainly  v.e  all  recog- 
nize that  we  mil  it  insulaic  our  exl.>fing 
hotises.  and  to  tct  and  meet  high  standards 
of  thermal  ellicienry  for  all  new  buildings  in 
tlii.s  country.  In  addiiion,  we  mnst.  of  course, 
reduce  our  consumption  of  gaaoiine,  not  only 
nith  car-pooling  tuid  bv  eliminating  nnnec- 
csary  driving,  bn'  .^lio  'oy  switclniig  to  nvr-.y 
«3ieicnt  cars. 

A  naiioiiiil  eiK-in\  poljcj  munt  .liler.v  a  large 
segment  of  onr  people  to  cun'iiiue  lo  a.>pire 
M — and  birive  for— a  higher  standard  of  iiv- 
liig,  iuid  greater  ireed.jin  i-nd  dignity  for  all. 
Tliis  ha.-,  alway.i  been  onr  hallmark  of  Amer- 
ican So.Mcty  and  wt»  cannot  expect  low  and 
inode.it  income  American- — or  average  Amer- 
ican hou.sewi\e.s— or  those  who  want  women 
to  be  liberated,  to  sac-i!iei?  .-uch  a.splra'.ion.s 
j'u>t  becau.p  wo  suddenly  don't  produce 
eno-.igh  energy  to  provide  employment  for 
o-,:r  citizen-,  or  bfcau.-c  we  h.ave  planned  so 
pxirly  that  all  but  the  most  affluent  must 
cut  ba-!;  on  their  f,t  indard  of  Ii\ing. 

Cert;!lnly  each  of  w.i  recognises  that  a  sort 
cf  three-cornered  dynamic  equiliijrlum 
should  exist  between  energy  convcr.-.ion, 
tranr.mission,  and  coiKumpti-on  m  one  corner, 
a  reapoiinble  and  r.^'iuna  pnigrim  for  pro- 
tecting oiir  environment  and  conserving  our 
r»'-ource.s  in  the  s<?cind,  and  the  m.iintcaa'K-c 
of  a  stable  nnd  responsible  economic  -v.-tcm 
hi  the  third  corner. 

Tlm^.  while  we  cannot  afford  the  e.\(;e:.es 
■which  mnrked  .some  iiidu.'^'rial  devclopmeni; 
of  tiie  past,  raping  our  land  and  polluting 
the  a'.nospiieie,  we  cannot  expeci  to  have 
•^nerty  production  wiihour  some  Impact  on 
the  (iivirnnment.  no  matter  how  benign  f!ie 
source  may  seem  to  be  from  a  d:-,ta!.ce;  and 
wc  ccrt.ilnly  cannot  expect  to  have  jobs  .''or 
"le  American  people  unless  we  produce  more 
ener'„'v.  Thus,  v.e  have  several  •environ- 
ment- '  to  protect  all  at  the  same  time.  There 
are,  ;or  instance,  tho.se  that  we  classically 
'mr.k  01  In  term-,  ol  air  and  water,  but  there 
i.s  alsij  ihe  environment  of  tiie  job  market, 
imd  ,in  industrial  capacity  thai  will  main- 
tain this  nation,^  mnional  securitv  and 
standard  of  living.  F.nally.  there  U  the  en- 
vironment of  our  own  home  ■,  where  we  mu.-.t 
have  enough  energy  for  a  d  xent  s^and.'vrd  of 


living.  Our  national  energy  poli-^y  nn  ^i 
birike  this  dyiiamic  balance  in  a  rational 
manner. 

A  national  energy  policy  should,  I  belle  ve, 
proeide  energy  self-sufficiency  for  this  na- 
tion— not  by  1980  or  1985 — (this  Is  totally 
umeallstic) ,  but  as  soon  a.s  iii  reasonably 
possible,  and  certainly  by  the  year  2000.  .Still 
further,  aid  of  great  Unportance,  v.e  sliould 
plan  now  to  export  the  technology  that  v.e 
it  ijl  develop  to  every  nation  of  this  earth  so 
tjiat  no  nation  will  be  dependent  on  any 
otlier  nation  for  its  energy,  or  snbjeci  to 
blackmail  for  iis  survival.  This  is  one  of  the 
mo.-,!,  important,  contributions  this  covmirj 
c.-u  make  to  the  world  in  tein's  of  rcdk-.^ing 
niiernatlonal  tensions  and  bringing  true  .nd 
lasting  peace.  Incidentally,  I  don't  propose 
to  export  any  technology  dealing  v. iv)i  the 
fabrication  of  nuclear  weapon.^.  Thi.'s  isn't 
nc-cessray.  A  i  at'on  can  ha\c  the  beii'-ni-  of  a 
nuclear  power  plant,  but  i;.5  foel  ca;;  be 
leaded  from  the  United  States  or  oi  her  i  u- 
clear  na'.lons  or  some  multi-national  agency. 
Thus,  there  would  be  no  opporiuni'v  for 
clande.5;lne   weapons   fabrication. 

rinally,  onr  national  energy  pnlicy  sho.,]'! 
prr.'.  ide  for  an  ultimate  reliance-  tip."n  incx- 
I)au-.tlble  supplies  of  c^sentiallj  r.nn-|i'.;ii,i - 
ing  source.$  of  energy. 

Xow  all  this  may  be  dilticiill  to  dihC;',  1.-. - 
iiig  as  we  have  all  our  lives  with  lae  ar^.stnnp- 
tioii  that  American  ailiueace  was  cncilc:!-. 
but,  one  of  the  most  importa:it  facts  that  tl,c 
American  people  must  all  understand  Is  that 
this  nation  has,  since  1970,  truly  passed  from 
eiie  historical  era  into  another.  We  ha\e 
passed  from  an  era  of  cheap,  abundant  fuels. 
energy  and  materials  bito  an  era  of  shortages 
and  high  costs  which  will,  at  best,  be  whh 
u.s  for  many  decade.i.  The  ImpUcatloriS  of 
this  trans.iction  are  far  more  profound  ti  an 
is  yeneraliy  appreciated. 

I  think  it  may  have  a  salutary  efl'eet  on  ov..- 
perspective  to  recognize  that  future  histori- 
ans will  probably  record  that  during  tr.e  20tli 
Century  western  man  discovered  and  burned 
a.>  iuel  virtually  all  of  the  earth  o  re  ^nie.;^ 
Ol  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

That  reality  is  the  most  dilTietr..  it  ..h  ,' .r 
u — who  ha\e  lived  all  our  lives  in  a  cnjiure 
bnili;  on  cheap  mobility — that  we  ha.e,  al- 
most certainly,  already  dL;?overed  and  burned 
tip  more  than  half  of  all  the  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  we  have  ever  dis.:overcd,  or 
ever  will  discover,  ou  this  coniinent  or  off  its 
sijorcs,  and  then  it  will  all  be  gone.  In^o- 
I'ar  as  a  signiticant  supply  of  fuel  is  coii- 
i,e;ned,  by  the  end  of  thU  century-  within 
about  25  years.  As  our  supplies  of  pc. -oleum 
and  naitiral  gas  dwindle,  this  nation  will  be- 
come dependent  for  virtually  all  of  its  en- 
•  r^y  on  coal  and  nuclear  fission.  Bu-,  even 
the-,e  sources  of  energy  are  really  only  tran- 
siiional.  Though  we  nnist  increase  our  re- 
liance upon  them  now,  we  must  also  make 
plans  for  phasing  them  out  in  the  more  du- 
ant  future,  and  replacing  them  wih  o'.  iu-r. 
.  til!-to-be-developed  sources. 

Thu.^.  we  have  one  generation  witiiln 
viiich  lo  develop  these  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy, and  while  we  are  making  tliis  coii- 
ver.sioa  we  must,  make  the  necessary  cultural, 
societal,  and  economic  adjustment-,  that  will 
Jiievitably  result. 

Is'o  greater  challenge  has  ever  laced  a  .  ■. 
i^viieratlon  of  young  adults. 

One  genernl  misconception  plaguing;  poli-v 
makers  Is  the  idea  that  research  and  devel- 
opment, generously  funded,  can  solve  this 
nation's  energy  problems  in  the  very  near 
future.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  as  those  with  experience  In  science 
and  engineering  well  know.  Even  with  a  crash 
piogram,  the  lime  required  between  the  snc- 
ces.'.ful  laboratory  demonstration  of  a  concept 
for  the  conversion  of  an  energy  source  to  a 
usable  form,  and  the  actual  signllicant  ln> 
plementatlon  of  this  technology,  varies  from 
ten  to  thirty  years,  and  It's  usually  closer  to 
thirty.  There  Is  no  way,  for  In.stance,  tv.r-t  a 


tirl..:  wa'. e  of  federal  fnnds  could  make  .solar 
e  .er;^y  a  significant  resource  for  tills  nation 
bi  foio  the  year  V:00,  or  nvv.lear  fusion  bclore 
the  year  2G0O.  So  while  we  must  support  an 
aggrc~,.',i^  c,  imaghiative,  well-fuuded  program 
for  enerjiy  research,  dc.elopmcnt,  and  dem- 
on.straiion  in  every  area  ot"  energy  con\er&ion, 
di.T'.ribution,  stoiage,  eonsuniption,  aiid  cou- 
.servation,  v.e  m'.i=t  at-  the  same  time  reco^,- 
niiie  that  the  benefits  ol  a  researeh  and  de- 
velopment program  are  long-range  benefits, 
and  that  this  lAation  mtiat  pro'eed  for  the 
i.'nmrUiatc  an.d  shoit-ra.ige  future  with  en- 
ergy ..-otirces  v.itich  are  available  to  us  today. 

Iheretorc.  we  must  at  onee  Initiate  at- 
yrt.-.sive  programs  of  explo.atiun  and  drilliaL; 
lor  oil  and  gas,  onsiiore  and  off.  We  mu.-.t 
espicre  the  pote.'itial  of  an  oil  shale  program, 
aiid  prcs,.;  lor  early  appliJution  of  mipioveJ 
teehnologifs  f'-r  acconUary  and  tertiaiy  oil 
recov.'ry. 

We  niu^jt  bfiid  nev.'  relrneries.  ncv  ports, 
.  cH  pipelines,  and  new  storage  facilities  for 
:,as.  pc-olcum,  and  petrijleum  products.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  lliai  we  are  running  out  of 
Iielroleum  and  natural  gas,  this  progi  im, 
along  witii  tlie  most  stringent  con..-eri-utioii 
nuastires,  is  our  be  t  short-range  strategy 
tor  tryini,  to  keep  cut  energy  stipplics  for  our 
cMsiing  iiidn.-,trial  and  societal  infrastru-;ttire 

•  is  clo.ic  as  possible  to  future  demands. 

Of  cour^  coal  is  our  greatest  resotirce  of 
;o.ssil  fuel,  and  we  must  rely  heavily  upon  it. 
ilottf.  cr.  even  a  superficial  glance  tnould 
v.  arn  u.-,  auainst  taking  it  lor  granted.  We  v.-ili 
;    ed  to  dramatieallj  expand  our  coal  extrac- 

•  icji  sv.-tcm  with  new  mines  that  meet  m.jd- 
er.i  heal  ill  and  safety  standards  and  hcive  a 
niiniimim  impact  on  the  enxironment.  It  w'ii: 
be  neces.-ary  lor  us  lo  allow  coal  to  be  sur- 
ii"  e  muied  under  realistic  regulations,  buv 
letiuir.-  rcpoiiiible  reclamation  of  the  laini. 
J:,  will  be  necesiary  to  restore  our  raihva;. 
sv-.iem  with  new  roadbeds  and  new  rolling 
-'ock.  This  alone  i.s  a  task  of  bewildering 
eoinplexiiy  and  dimension. 

We  will,  of  course,  come  to  depet.d  upoii 
.synthetic  ga.seous  and  liquid  fuels  from  coal. 
but  hei-e  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  system.s 
apfiiouch  to  an  integrated  national  energy 
p-'uicy  becomes  overwhelmingly  obviou.s. 

For  instance,  using  what  we  on  our  com- 
miitee  believe  to  be  the  most  advanced  coal 
-•...siiicaiion    techiiolO|..y    presently    available 
o.ir  figure.-,  .-how  that  the  capital  cost  alone. 
li  Wv'  were  to  atiempt  to  close  the  presently 
pi'ojccted  g.-i;   between   supply  .-iiid  demand 
for  nalt.ral  gas  in  1985  iisint;  coal  gi'sificiition 
wottid    be    •j200    billion.    Such    an    operation 
v-oald   require.   lor  gasification   alone,    H0-, 
of  all  the  ooul  mined  today,  and  the  equiv- 
alent  of  most   of   th     flow  of   the   Pon.ma 
Rivi  r  for  procc-^s  (not  cooling)   water. 

Even  if  these  ligures  are  off  by  as  much  as  a 
factor  of  two.  one  can  quickly  grasp  the  im- 
pli.taJons  of  undertaking  even  one  project  o: 
this  magnitude  'o  the  entire  nation  in  'erm.-^ 
<i!  coal,  water,  dollars,  steel  and  other  critical 
materials,  in  manpower,  logistics,  and  envl- 
ronmeii'a!  impact,  and  ho'v  each  relate,-;  to 
the  other  and  to  those  of  every  o'her  energy- 
related  activity  such  as  coal  liqtiefaction, 
.shifting  to  iieiv  tr.insportatlon  modes,  in- 
stalling hundreds  vf  new  nuclear  power 
plants,  cr  providing  new  housing  and  cnm- 
muir.ties  for  millions  of  American  citizens. 
Our  sysieo.s  approacii  ;o  an  liiicgraud  na- 
•lonal  ene'gy  policy  must  plan  now  for  these 
problems  for  this  year  and  neXi,  for  2980. 
198.5,  nnd  on  to  2000. 

As  rc-ponsible  citizens  so't  out  the  fact-- 
in  tlie  energy  picture  It  bec-imes  more  and 
moiC  obvious  ih.it  one  of  the  greatest  .•■♦r.jke-.- 
Ci  good  fontnie  this  nation  has  experienced 
li  to  have  cur  nuclear  industry  as  well  ad- 
\anced  as  we  find  it  t^jday,  ready  now  to  pw- 
vide  mtich  of  the  energy  this  nation  wUl  need 
dui'iiig  tlie  next  nfty  years. 

Nuclear  energy  i^  the  cleanest,  cheapest 
.source  of  energy  available  with  the  least  en- 
vironment.il  impact  of  any  significant  option 
If  ".  e  dir]  not  hiive  r  iclear  energy  available 
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to  vs  for  til?  coiiri'.i;  ilc^ncloc.  the  riitnic  oi 
this  country  v.oitit!  iitdti'U  be  blac-ti  Ui  j»n>re 
wnys  than  one. 

Today,  tiiere  I'Tf  .'3  inicUnr  po^i'r  plnM^ 
llren.sed  :o  operate  l«i  the  UnitPd  Strtie.^.  They 
hfive  a  capacity  oi  v»'wvit  40  thonsftud  mt-efi- 
r.'uil?,  or  a'xiut  9".  oi  thN  iuition"s  electriciiy 
Seventeen  niore  p!r.f  ts  Mioulrt  he  ou  the  laie 
within  The  ue\t  t  o  ycarv  You  will  recall 
that  Pre.-ildeut  Ford  c(ii:ed  for  2iM)  uex  im- 
clcar  poier  plants  oii  the  line  bv  lUBS.  In 
addition  to  the  72  phmt-  ihrxi  v  ill  be  ou  the 
hue  by  the  end  ot  U'7(>,  ihere  are  14!>  n-ore 
nuclear  pUtnts  v. hi'h  urc  under  coiisiTiiclloii 
or  btintj  plwrned  It'  the>^  plmits  art?  on  the 
line  by  1085,  und  ■h'»y  cun  be  if  we  simply 
eliminate  iinnece.--  iry  dela.vs  and  provide  ior 
coi'.i.criiction  capitnl,  then  thi.s  nation  v.  ill 
have  a  niu'U-ar  capacity  ot  .-ihont  220  thou- 
sand inegav.att? — fibont  30  oi  onr  electrlo 
feenei'iilin;;  capuchy  -in  lOB.i.  Oi'e  can  ojipre- 
cla'^e  the  iniportanc?  (■:  .sitcli  progress  in  vi«.'  v 
of  the  fact  that  eacu  nticlc?r  plant  save-:  tlic 
et|ulvalent  oi  from  tt-u  to  twelve  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  ;. ear.  Thus,  it  v.otild  require  .sl^ 
to  seven  nnllU'n  iinrrel.s  oi"  oil  a  day  to  pro- 
ditre  the  ;-..»me  electricity  ns  the.-e  221  phints 
v.ill  genera"e.  llsl-;  i.s  etinlvalein.  to  all  tlie 
petroleum  and  petroleum  proclnr:-  titai  the 
Lulled  Sfate.s  tn\ports  tod.iy. 

Much  "to-do  •  hii=.  been  made  by  -wiuie  nioiis- 
bcrx  of  the  pre-.<;,  and  u  nnniiHr  of  talsc  or 
fhigrantly  distor-ed  ^^{lvlcs  have  been  written 
and  TV  pro<:>aTiis  broadiMst  about  ii\tcle:ir 
safety  atid  the  ha -ards  ti>  r'.ie  public  ns60«:i- 
ated  with  micU-ar  ener^ry.  Cerial'i'y  a  rational 
analysis  oi  th!>  .sutjjeci  is  in  order.  I  only 
'.  Lsh  that  the  snrne  high  .standards  for  sufetv 
find  health  that  htr.e  ah.vay-:  beeix  iniposcU  b,. 
the  Atomic  Ener;;v  Coninii.s-^ion  'vere  observed 
by  non-nuclear  lndti.=trle.';.  I  wi^h  thiit  onr 
sensRtlon-.'^eeia'ig  nevstnca  v.onld  pur-ne 
real  ha/^-ird.-.  hi  the  noa-n'icltar  world  v.  lih 
the  .?aint»  eIlth^^■->as^»  in  they  do  InuiKliiary 
dangers  In   the   nucleiir    v(>rUl. 

'Hie  niHlear  lidnstrv.  Jnst  as  tiny  otlic- 
ha.s  sonte  ha-arUoi'"^  I'-^i  ect'^,  ai^d  we  inif  i 
B<;.snme  that  at  M>'>-e  tU>ie  In  the  ftitore 
there  will  be  soivc  fccldcit  causing  prop- 
erty dam  ice,  liilurio^.  and  even  dr-atlx-.  It  i*- 
crticlal,  hov. ever,  to  »'■-!;  how  likely  thee 
accidents  aie,  niirt  ho-.v  t,!ii-i  rl^k  romp:. re 
to  that  aKociHieil  -Uh  oor  othrr  evei^d:';. 
activities. 

While  it  !"  e"eii.t:il  -hai  every  conceiva- 
ble areldejit  be  Ktia'ded  apalns^.  and  e\ery 
reasonable  precaution  taken,  there  Is  p 
point  ot  Hhsurrtity  beyond  v.hich  the  ra- 
tional public  shoitld  nnt  be  expected  to  {;o 
In  Una^liiliif;  nticlear  liaxards  or  hypo- 
theslzln;;   extrfnc    unclear   aociden^.'-'. 

Recent  f.ti'dlcs  l>y  Dr.  Norxnan  R.~nni,-- 
sen  of  M.r.T.  Ind'.iates  tht»t  vitn  100  plaiil  = 
on  the  li'ie  (lus  will  be  the  cr..se  bi 
UtSOi  a  major  nt;clear  accident  vould  be 
10.000  times  k-.;j  uuely  to  happ.'n  than  a 
comp.'irHble  iu'cldent  v.i'h  100  fatalities  in 
s  iK'ti-uiHlear  tacllity.  TUn.'.  the  hararil 
to  any  Jndhklnul  c>r  urotip  v.ill  be  n1x>iii 
the  >Kiiie  In  U>80 — «iiii  lOO  plants  ou  the 
line — as  the  hu  ■  'd  oi  iiehiii  strnilc  l>y  a 
nieiftr 

?;<■...  prfdliliibl  -  this  xilrty  was  iittiie'.i  <i 
by  a'>i  i-iuiilear  acii~lM.s  v.uo  said  rht't  t' . 
Rasi?!U?^'-« 'I  rewit  k  too  conservative  by  ft 
factor  or  10  tu  1(1.  K'eii  if  we  ficce-t  this 
analy.sls.  the  har-ard  of  nitcleoi*  encrcpy  Is 
Dill"  10  to  IG  times  f;rea>cr  tlvn  belna  killed 
by  H  meteor.  M:i:.be  .his  help  ns  'ret  iIm- 
.sui>ieci  Into  per.specii'.e. 

Nu.iieroiLs  scare  sr{,,-i,.s  i.a\p  been  cir- 
culated, about  the  radiation  impact  of  a 
nuclear  Industry  t>u  tlie  general  public.  Here 
are  some  figure--  ihai  ci'st  some  lipl.i  on 
till-  subject. 

li  we  assume  1.000  ni^clear  pov.er  plcnfs 
on  tlie  line  In  ri.e  year  2000.  the  a' erttj;e 
person  In  the  Uttlt^d  States  v.ill  receive  10:.' 
mUltrem  of  radiation  per  yepr  from  nat- 
urai  liftckproiKid.  ~"  ntiU'reni  prr  ;  i  r.r  frotn 


riiPOlcril  X-ray.~  and  tlscrapeni  ic  ladiition, 
but  only  0.4  mllhrem  per  year  from  the 
ope;aiion  of  all  1,000  nuclear  plants  and 
f'l  their  supporting  activities.  Tliat'.s  less 
tlv.Tii  i^  of  u  mUlU'em,  as  compared  to  al- 
ii.ost  200  from  natural  atid  niedicitl  t^Durces. 
Today,  with  our  atitomobile  -speed  limit 
r  di.ctd  to  56  mph,  we  l:iU  abotit  forty- 
h' e  ih.o's.md  Americais  a  year,  and  .stifler 
about  2  ininiuu  serious  ln.1tirle.<<  from  auto- 
iiU'hlle  -iccklents.  More  than  8,000  person' 
bur)i  to  death.  Overdoses  of  aspirin  and 
pspirin  i-oMipoiuid^  caitr-e  nn'ie  thnn  200 
death-  per  tear.  l.tMiO  persons  tlie  from  clec- 
tlical  .'■liock.  About  ItiO  ti"t  killed  hv  li'j;hi- 
ni:i^.  .\bout  :J.0OO  choke  to  deaiU  on  lood. 
More  than  20u  are  bilieii  by  rabid  ;  iiimals. 
Ko  r.clintiou  injitry  (jr  death  ha^  le'-tiltcd 
iivim  the  operi'tloii  of  any  licensed  ;iuclear 
po 'cr  plants  in  tlie  T'niied  Slater,  nor  has 
iia.\  men'bcr  of  the  puljlic  hreu  e'  posed  to 
mi_\  rad^ition  in  exi'cts  ot  h>teniationnlly 
api.i'f'ved  sl.tndnrds  iis  the  result  of  tlio 
upt-r.tiion  of  all  the  r>5  nuclear  po  •  er  plaitt-. 
and  their  .mipporting  iictivities.  anti  the 
ntore  (h.iu  100  V.S.  inlUt.tr;,-  tiuclrar  rci'c- 
tor.--  lit.  -  in  servile. 

The  complaint  !•..«  licen  '■••ride  that  t.o 
5.p«'clilc  permaiifnt  nndeiir  v. «s^e  mana<.'e- 
mcMi  pi-ofrri"!  has  \<;t  been  aiiit'i'nccd  bv 
t'le  Momic  iMiergy  Cfnnnlssloii  fir  by  the 
ERDA.  Certainly  the  s-orasjc  ti"d  manage- 
ment of  radioa'-tlve  v.astes  is  the  price  that 
v.e  pay  lor  having  entered  tiic  a^i  vi  nncleiiv 
fi  -siou.  However,  this  can  be  approached 
111  ti  e  :-•  itne  sound  jnanner  v.hich  we  lia  .e 
used  hi  handling  rodioncti'c  materials  for 
the  lf>st  30  years.  Million-;  ol  gallons  of 
licmlds  iii'd  thousands  of  toi's  oi  .solids  con- 
taining blllron.s  of  curies  of  activltj  have 
been  iL-indled  in  im  e  ;emplary  wiy.  with 
,U-luull.r  no  hiiini  to  anyone  and  virtr.dl.. 
i'f>  rjuUH'ion  in  tlic  hli "sphere. 

I'bing  the  technifiut^s  that  l.tre  been  de- 
veloped during'  recent  years,  (lie  safe,  per- 
n'iiient  storage  of  nidio;>cihe  materials  Is 
aciua'l;"  ft  simple  matter  t't  pood  entiineer- 
Int;  and  t;oofl  inanageuici.t.  In  the  very  near 
:  1.1  me,  the  ERDA  will  announce  plan.';  for 
loMc-ninge  storage  of  riuIloi>cti\e  v.astes. 

Ol  e  technique  which  .sec!u.s  attractive  to 
nif  involves  solidif;  lug  the  wastes  from  rc- 
proces.sed  fncl.s  imnietliately  alter  separation. 
ni:d  encap.'-ulating  them  in  caiuiisters.  Ten 
to  (\'.-elre  cannistcrs,  1  foot  in  diameter  and 
10  feet  long,  holding  about  C  cubic  feet  each. 
viU  contain  tlie  solidified  wastes-  produced 
each  year  by  a  l(HJ0-tne;,-awatt  power  plant, 
lliese  caniilsrers  can  l>c  enclosid  in  hidi- 
'idtial  concrete  shteUis.  eiid  simpl;-  placed 
on  the  .:urf:"ce  of  the  gvound  inside  some  re- 
stricted area  sncli  as  the  H.nu'ord  re--frva- 
tlon.  It  vonld  require  U-s  tir.m  2  .sciuare 
miles  (Of  the  GOO  sciu:>ve  miles  available  at 
Ham'ordi  to  store  all  oi  the  higli-ievcl  wastes 
tlutt  will  be  uenerated  bv  the  n.vicloar  energy 
program  between  now  and  the  yeiir  2000. 

Tliree  future  sources  n(  ener;.  .■  v.iiich  have 
al  traded  a  treat  de;d  ot  public  attention  are 
solar  energy,  geothei'm.'".!  energy,  and  nuclear 
fiiS'oa.  I  am  pleased  to  .^ay  that  the  CV-nitress 
has  t.iken  tlie  initiative  in  esTabllshing  well- 
organi/ed  proLram.s  lor  rese.nch,  develoji- 
tne  I.  :ind  (ieinonslr.ii ion  in  i-i.se  a»eas.  The 
So'ar  Heating  and  Coolli^g  Denio..i.si ration 
Act  of  1974  pnnide:-  a  tive--. C!'r  prourani  to 
demoiisri'nte  tiie  coinniercial  feasibility  oJ 
MSing  .-^hir  eijeivy  to  nem  a;  d  air  coi'di- 
tlon  ii-sldence.'--  and  oiher  bniklings.  We  eu- 
'ision  having  2,000  deij'onstr:tilou  .solar 
heatiiig  imits  on  the  line  within  three  years. 
[o.d.  hi  addition.  2,000  crnib.ned  heating  and 
cooling  dtmonsiration  units  hi  five  years. 
Sli'.die.--  licine  for  our  Commh  tee  bv  GAO  In- 
fl  luie  ihpf  s.dar  heaiing  io^d  ciolh'g  's  com- 
pel itive  over  an  aiMor'i?f ii.-n  perl< d  of  ten 
yeai.s  with  ahnost  au..-  lovn  rf  energy  any- 
.i;t  re  In  the  U.S. 

In  nddilion,  th.  ?( lar  lie:;,.-  Rcearch. 
r>e  c'.cojupi  t.  pnd  I  ••)•><•  istr:;;;i.ji  Act  or  IJ)74 
--   ■•  I'..  ;   lont'-ra   j.^  c-  nipi'ehei;.'.!.c  pn-jn^ni 


for  :■!!  a-pet  IS  ^i  .'clar  energy  including  wh  d 
conver.-inn,  thermal  electric  converstoti 
photo''o!taic--.  ocei.n  I'lernial  gradients,  hlo- 
contersion,  oiid  tlie  iuctneration  of  waste.'. 
for  energy,  or  their  ccnversitni  to  useful 
fuels. 

So'nr  cnerty  v.ill  cletirl.i  pl:'v  an  Ituptir- 
t:iit  rclc  in  our  futtire,  fud  I  am  proud  o: 
the  (xen'U  programs  v.e  have  esablisiieri 
Howetcr,  'y  must  krcp  fiie  pcitential  f <  r 
solar  energy  in  per.-jiec'.ive.  With  a  well- 
int'iiaved.  vcil-iunded,  aggre.sue  progriun 
we  inpy.  If  v  e  are  luck>-.  be  able  to  pro- 
vide I'  of  our  erif-rgy  by  .'-■;>la''  htiiiing  anti 
f'jiiliiig,  a-iother  1'.  trom  all  the  otiier  Ican;.'- 
ot  s<<li:r  energy  conversion  by  the  year  I'JiiO; 
not  betr;re  Fur  it  ?tar.ce.  if  v.e  were  to  con- 
vert 10'  of  our  70  miUi.ii  homes  in  t!..#- 
couf.try  to  soli.r  energy  for  heating  Mid  crol- 
ing  by  loOO- and  that  would  be  a  truh, 
pri  diginus  )ic<:omp!ishm£nt — the  eueryv 
saved  '.ould  be  only  slightly  imre  thnn  1'; 
of  our  lUitiont'l  energy  demand. 

The  same  geiieml  perspective  ■'•pnlu"  t,. 
gcoUKrin.tl  cnergv.  In  tlie  Ceotliermai  Re- 
seiircli.  Df '.  clopnienl .  and  Demon.stration  Act 
of  1074.  our  goal  is  to  liave  iroin  st-<  to  ten 
gci.'herinal  dcmoustratiof  plants  on  the  llUf 
by  lOBO.  Tl:e.=^e  are  .small  plants,  geiieratiii.; 
frtun  one  to  ten  megawatt.s  of  electriciT; 
each.  U"ing  prc-^cntlv  nude-. eloped  types  or 
geo*!ierm!il  ei^crgy  .such  as  hot  dry  rock  tor- 
ninrion.  hot  v.atcr  deprsit.s.  and  geoprcsMired 
water.  Here  again,  pritdeiice  must  govern  oitr 
op! inns;  1  E'en  v.ith  a  cra.-li  program,  it  is 
uulil;t;l\  that  we  can  produce  1',  oi  our  totnl 
energy  from  all  gcothcrnird  sources  heu;ri> 
liiDO. ' 

I'litally.  nuclear  fu^on.  The  pi.si  three 
yv.iTs  have  ccrtain.ly  l)ecn  the  mo'^t  produc- 
the  in  the  history  of  controlled  thermovii- 
cl>.F.r  rc.scarch.  and  certahih.  we  are  lu.w  oper- 
ating on  a  "ow  plateau — one  \'.hich  ve  have 
dreamed  oi  and  sought  for  twenty  years 
Nov.",  for  the  tir.:t  time,  we  under-fatid  ih- 
physii  s  and  the  duiamics  of  the  plasma  in 
which  the  Ihermtiintclear  reaci'i  n  must  take 
phu'e.  Now.  for  the  ii'-..^r  time,  ve  are  in  » 
pr.sitit.n  to  moie  forv.urd  v.ith  a  mticii  more 
i.ggres-'iie  rt-.-earch  find  devclopmcn.t  prr- 
vrein;  and  uov."  wc  can,  with  conslclerable 
ci-nil<Unce,   predict   succe.s.s. 

I  hellc e  that  v.e  can  have  a  i  unnncn  iaPy 
fcii-lb'e  fusion  electric  demon -trat ion  plant 
ou  ihe  line  by  the  mid  or  late  H'OO's.  but  not 
befcie,  anil  tills  v.ill  retiuire  massi\c  support, 
^t.rtiug  no--,  for  materials,  ro-earch,  and 
de'. t;lopnieni;  and  for  engineerii'g  studies 
Aici'i'diugly,  acain  tliis  year  I  have  proposeti 
Kigniiicnnt  increases  in  the  Administration'.'- 
prupoKcd  fusion  budget.  If  this  program  1- 
snecessir.l,  •.'. e  may — in  the  21.st  Century 
be  able  In  loo'c  foruurd  to  providing  un- 
liniited  ciuamiiies  tjf  clean,  ciieap  energy 
forcier.  not  only  for  this  country.  Ijut  lor  all 
mankind.  W'c  jiuiy  aho  look  forward  to  pha.s- 
ing  out  liie  burning  of  fo.ssll  fnel.s  and  llie 
use  of  nuclear  ils^^ion  to  produce  electricity— 
In  the  21-t  Cciiiury. 

It  hhotild  he  obvious  to  anyone  that  v.e 
can't  reach  these  goals  of  the  21st  Centnr. 
witliottt  folk.'vii'g  rational  pi-ograms  aial 
Using  onr  heads  during  the  balance  of  the 
20(h  Centnv>.  This  is  the  challenge  tiiat  laces 
II.S  toflny:  how  viscly  vc  will  conduct  onr- 
.sclves  iu  di.'veioping  policies  vhlch  '..til  pro- 
'. id.e  the  .nmnur  dyuanik;  balance  betveeii 
our  neetl  to  pvorime  adequaie  supplies  of 
energ\.  to  tUvclop  ami  niaintuin  a  balanceii 
and  sli'ble  economy,  to  conserve  our  rc- 
sourcet-.  and  jn-otect  our  environment.  Abo' e 
all  el.-e,  this  i.s  no  time  for  ptetending  there 
are  .simple  foUilions  to  these  complex  prob- 
leiiis.  or  for  polieie-  bii-rd  on  feur.-'.  ian;;«.sie-^. 
or  pri'JiKlices. 

t;o  I  i-hal!c,  ,ge  you — not  Ju't  the  sudents. 
bill  all  of  jou — to  accept  a  spci  ial  obllgatitin 
til  help  your  fellov.-  citi'.ens,  liicludlng  the 
.M.'in'.'crs  of  Congress,  the  Administration. 
u':c\  ..our  Mete  legislatures,  to  understand 
lie  I   rr-piMisible  policies  nni;;t  be  de  eloped 
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;u!d  lullinvcd  during  tht.se  diflicult  iinics.  We 
iinift  produce  more  energy,  and  It  must,  for 
many  years,  come  prim.irily  from  coal  and 
nuclear  fission.  There  is  no  other  option. 

This  country,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  l.s 
iruly  in  mortal  dtmgcr.  I  am  convinced  that 
If  we  do  not  develop  a  sy.-tems  approach  to  a 
coniprelicnsive  national  energy  policy  now, 
we  will  be  facing  an  energy  crisis  10  times 
worse  in  1985  tihan  we  are  today.  The  result 
would  be  equivalent  to  losing  a  major  war. 
The  cliallcnge  is  eciuivalent  to  organizing 
for  and  fighting  one. 

I  believe  wc  can  do  it.  Wc  liave  laccd  'ougli 
problems  before.  Many  of  tts  here  lived 
throngli  the  Depression  and  helped  figlit  the 
Second  World  War.  We  never  doubted  for  a 
single  moment  what  our  pinpo-e  was  or  that 
we  wotild  ultimately  overcome  tlie  dKhculties 
that  beset  us  during  tho-e  times.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  American  people  exercise 
the  same  resilienre.  confidence,  and  good 
sen.^e  that  we  have  demonstrated  in  the  past, 
and  If  we  have  re.sponsible  leaderslilp  and 
policies  based  on  sclent ilic  facts,  we  can  o\'er- 
conie  the  problems  that  face  ns  lodav.  and 
help  buiici  a  better  worhi. 

.^gain.  my  congrii  nhitiotis  u.  <  m^,  .ai 

111. ink   von 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  RICHARD  L.  OT- 
TINGER  OF  NEW  YORK.  HONOR- 
ING ENRICO  FERMI 

I  Mr.  OTTINGER  a.sked  and  was  given 
permis.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recohd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Mr.  Peyser  and  I  are  iutioducing  legis- 
lation with  Mr.  BiACGi  for  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  honorinpr 
Enrico  Fermi,  one  of  our  most  renowned 
American  scientists. 

Dr.  Fermi  was  born  in  Rome  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1901.  We  feel  it  would  be  a 
fitting  tribute  from  his  adopted  country 
to  commemorate  the  74th  anniversary 
of  his  birth  witli  a  stamp  in  his  honor. 

Enrico  Fermi  received  the  Nobel  prize 
for  physics  in  1938.  having  been  nomi- 
nated by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. His  investigations  in  nuclear  physics 
culminated  in  the  construction  of  the 
first  nuclear  reactor  and  the  achievement 
of  the  first  sustained  chain  reaction. 

As  a  scientist.  Dr.  Fermi  consistently 
demonstrated  a  deep  commitment  to  the 
humanitarian  applications  of  tech- 
nology. In  1949.  he  coauthored  an  atomic 
energy  report  opposing  the  development 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb  on  ethical  grounds. 

Enrico  Fermi's  achievements  have 
helped  shape  our  world,  and  he  should 
be  so  honored. 

Twenty  colleagues  have  .ioincd  Mr. 
BiA(  CT.  Mr.  Peysli!.  and  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation,  and  I  have  inserted 
their  names  alon-,'  with  a  coiiy  of  the  bill 
Into  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Member.s  of  the  House: 

H  R.   5400 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issnaiu'c  of  a  special 
p.is.l.igf  stamp  in  commemoration  of  tlie 
Hie  and  work  of  Director  Enrico  Fermi 
Br  It  rnactrd  hi/  the  Scvntc  nnd  Hoii^c  of 
Hri}rcf:rntatirrs    of     the     United    Sfaicx    of 
America    in    Coiinrrsf!    us;,cmblc(!,    That    the 
Po.stmaster   General   Is   authorized   and   di- 
rected to  l.ssue.  during  ihe  calendar  year  197.5, 
a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemoration 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Doctor  Enrico  Fermi, 
iiuch  stamp  shall  be  of  the  denomination  and 
of   such   design   as    the   Postmaster   General 
■liall   determine. 


CospoNSOR  List 
Mr.  Oitinger,  Mr.  Biaggl,  Mr.  Pey.ser,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Zefer- 
ettl,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  BadlUo, 
Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Koch,  Mrs.  Meyner, 
Mi'S.  Fenwlck,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Ms. 
Abi'ug.  Mr.  Helstoskl,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  y'-  ■ 
Cormack,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Spellman. 


BREAKDOWN  OF  SECRETARY  KIS- 
SINGERS EFFORTS  TO  NEGOTI- 
ATE PEACE  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN ISRAEL  AND  EGYPT 

'Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
disappointed  that  Secretary  Ki.ssinger's 
mission  ended  in  failure,  but  I  am  not 
disrriayed  that  the  step-by-step  approach 
must  now  be  replaced  by  a  peace  con- 
feience  of  all  parties  at  Geneva.  It  has 
been  inevitable  that  all  the  parties  would 
go  there  eventually,  and,  hi  my  opinion, 
tiiat  is  the  desirable  course. 

To  delay  such  a  conference  while  pur- 
suing a  piecemeal  series  of  agreements 
would  have  the  effect  of  forcing  Israel 
to  relinquish  her  bargaining  chips  in  ad- 
vance without  receiving  any  firm  com- 
mitment of  positive  action  by  Egypt  or 
the  other  Arab  States. 

Israel  had  made  a  clear  commitment 
to  withdraw  from  Arab  territories  and 
to  return  the  valuable  oil  fields  and  stra- 
tegic passes  of  the  Sinai.  Yet  Egypt  was 
unwilling  to  trade  this  very  tangible  con- 
cession for  an  intangible  pledge  to  end 
iis  policy  of  belligerency. 

In  other  words,  Israel  was  being  a.sked 
to  give  up  territorial  security  while 
Egypt  was  merely  being  asked  to  make  a 
jiolitical  pledge. 

The  equation  is  .so  imbalanced  that  it 
demonstrates  an  alarming  U.S.  insen- 
sitivity  to  Israel's  security  needs. 

We,  of  all  people,  should  have  learned 
by  recent  events  that  political  guarantees 
unsupported  by  realistic  .security  guar- 
antees have  become  mementos  of  his- 
tory. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  efforts  that 
seem  to  be  coming  from  the  highest  levels 
of  our  own  Government  to  blame  Israel 
for  the  breakdown  of  negotiations. 

If  om-  experience  in  Vietnam  has 
taught  us  nothing  else,  it  should  be  that 
hostilities  are  not  ended  with  fast  and 
flashy  settlements  but  only  with  strong 
commitments  to  peace  by  all  parties. 
Egypt  clearly  was  unwilling  to  make  any 
such  commitment,  while  Israel  offered 
to  surrender  significant  portions  of  ter- 
ritorial security. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  nations,  in- 
cluding our  own,  unwilling  to  sell  arma- 
ments to  Egypt  and  the  Arabs.  But  only 
one  country,  the  United  States,  Is  willing 
to  help  the  Jewish  state  protect  Itself. 
But  now  the  administration  is  apparently 
issuing  not-so-veiled  threats  that  such 
aid  may  not  be  so  forthcoming  in  the 
future.  Because  it  is  Israel's  sole  source 
of  military  assistance  the  United  States 
holds  Israel's  future  hostage. 

The  President  should  be  reminded  tlmt 
foreign  policy  is  not  the  sole  province  of 
the  executive  branch.  The  Congress  is  a 


partner  in  the  process,  and  the  Congress 
must  not.  cannot,  and  will  not  permit  the 
Pie.-.ident  and  the  Secretary  of  Sltitc  to 
k'sst  n  otii  suiipori  for  Israel. 


HOME  HE/\LTH  CARE— FART  IV 

•  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  cx- 
tianeous  mailer.' 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker  logether  with 
60  House  cosponsors  I  have  introduced 
HR.  4772  and  H.R.  4774,  the  National 
Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975.  The  bill 
has  been  given  equally  strong  support 
in  the  Senate  where  it  has  been  intio- 
duced  as  S.  1163  by  Senators  Frank  Moss 
itnd  Frank  Church,  respective  chaiimen 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long 
Term  Care  and  Committee  on  Aging. 
Hugh  Scott.  Senate  minority  leader,  and 
Senators  Wiliiams,  Dominici,  and  Ti  n- 
:''t-V. 

To  di.'-cus.s  the  need  for  home  health 
ciiie  and  the  public  support  this  proposal 
is  receiving,  it  is  my  intention  to  place 
statements  in  Mie  Record  .several  times 
:t  week  by  experts  and  lay  i^ei'sons  com- 
menting on  the  legislation. 
Tliis  is  tlir  foui'th  in  the  .'•cries: 

M.MtoAiar  O,  MuRRAi. 
Shoi:  If  ■   :t!h-ion    KdU!-..  March  18.  1'j75. 

Di  \H  .Ml!.  Koch:  I  would  like  to  express 
1  '.v  enilin.si;u:tic  support  for  your  Bill  H.R. 
■JW9.  The  Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975 

My  experience  as  a  parent  of  a  .sexen-ly 
mtiltiply  disabled  daughter  rcinlorces  my 
awareness  of  tlie  great  need  for  iiomemaker 
and  home  health  care.  Tliere  is  .sucii  a  latk 
of  services  available  in  tliis  .irea  all  over  the 
1  ;iiintry  that  it  verges  on  the  ridicnlou.':. 
Parents  everywhere  are  unnecessarily  confin- 
ing their  cliildren  with  developmental  dls- 
a'oiiitics  to  state  institutions  becau.se  of  the 
lack  of  relief  services  available  in  tiieir  coni- 
nuuiily.  Tlie  lack  of  homemaker  and  home 
healtli  care  services  is  one  of  the  biggest  de- 
terrents to  deinstilntionalization  and  future 
planning  for  indi\iduals  with  developmental 
cii.-abiiii  ic". 

As  a  volun;c'cr  for  Uuiied  Ctrvbral  Palsy 
Association  I  ha\c  uavt'lled  tills  country 
from  coast  to  coa.-t  and  am  contiiuially 
bombarded  by  the  appeals  for  homemaker 
and  home  heal'li  services  from  person.s  witii 
clcvelopniental  disalJllities  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Even  families  who  do  noi  meet  eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  socirsi  services  are  nn- 
at)lc  to  hnd  adequate  relief. 

Your  Home  Healiii  Care  .Act  designed  to 
broaden  iiie  cover.ige  of  home  health  services 
V.  ould  be  extremely  benerii  ial  to  tnitold 
irnnibers  of  individuals. 

.^1  this  moment  1  am  a'.' are  of  ■, wo  emer- 
jtoiiv  Im-tHiices  locally  oi  adults  wlili  cere- 
bral pal.-v  v.ho  v,ill  require  institutional  care 
care  nierily  because  tiiere  are  no  home  health 
ser'.iccs  adequate  to  relieve  their  immediate 
need.  One  onh  needs  nutiitional  guidance 
to  enable  lier  to  live  alone  as  slie  ha.-:  been 
prior  'lO  this  time:  the  other,  a  post-oper- 
ative la.-e.  lias  Ijeen  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
qn.ite  homemaker  services  to  enable  her  to 
reuirn  to  her  ov.ii  apartment.  Such  instances 
lv-cppc:i  cOiitinnou.-ly  to  vtilnerable  iiidi\id- 
nais. 

I  can  iiiiequi-,  ccably  endorse  tlie  inclusion 
of  honieniaker  services  tnider  the  Individ- 
ual's liome  liealth  service  plan  and  heartily 
ai^rce  that  Medicaid  and  Sorial  Services  Plans 
.--iiould  be  coordinated  to  provide  conipre- 
licnsive .services  to  tlie  consumer.  Your  Bill 
H.R.  2.189  li.is  indeed  been  an  encouragement 
'o  all  of  US  experienced  In  the  care  of  In- 
dividtials  wiMi    di'-'ibilitie-.   and   I   trust   wiU 
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receive  favorable  action  when  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

Margaret  O.  Murray. 

Eiccittive  Vice  Presidtnt, 
I'niu-d  €(••■■-''^'■"1  Pctl^-:  Associations. 


Inc 


EINWRY  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS— BILL 
REINTRODUCED 

■  Mr.  OTTINGER  ci>ked  ;ind  v.rio  given 
peiini.'^.-ioii  to  extend  hi.-;  remark.';  at  this 
point  in  ttie  Recofd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.s  matter.  > 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Marcli  14.  1975--pa'je.;  6730-6731—1 
introduced  H.R  49.55,  \viii-!i  prohibit.s  the 
use  of  any  approprialion.s  icr  the  iiro- 
curement  of  any  munition  delivery  sy.s- 
tem  or  production  facihty  lor  any  binary 
chemical  warfare  agent  Today,  i  am  re- 
submatinLT  the  bill  and  am  pleased  to 
have  a  number  of  Member.s  as  co.'^pon- 
.^or>  The  text  of  the  bill  follow.s: 
Li.si  fiK   Ci'Sf'j.Nsons 

^!r  Ottlnger,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Seiberliie.  Mr. 
Ullmaii.  Mr  Reiis.=!.  Mr  Cornia:i  Mr  Prf.-s- 
Icr.  Mr.  Hick.-;.  Mr.s.  Srhrooder,  Mr,  Ed-A-iircis 
(>t  CaUforni;i,  Mr.  A-pin.  Mr  Hechler  m 
West  Vlrglnhi.  Mr  Meeds.  M.-.  BadiUo.  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Browu  ol  CulUorui.i.  Mr  Leh- 
man, Mr  H.irrlngion.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr  Stoke.s.  Mrs'  Burke.  Mr  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr  Conyer.^;.  Mr  Di'llunis.  ftud 
Mr.  Carr. 

HR.  5413 
-\  bill  to  prohibit  the  prodtutinn  ruid  pro- 
curement by  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  of  anv  delivery  .system  designed  to 
disseminate  nuy  bir.ary-type  chemical  war- 
f;ire  agent 

Be  it  enacted  h:/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represcntatiie.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  no 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  by  any 
Act  maktii^  fiuthorizations  or  appropriations 
ior  fiscal  >ear  1S76  or  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
inihtary  lunctions  aclnUniitered  by  that  De- 
partment may  be  used  by  any  department 
agency,  or  iustrtimentality  of  the  United 
States  to — 

(1)  procure  ar.y  delivery  system,  or  any 
part  or  component  of  any  delivery  s\-stem. 
which  Is  desie;ned  to  di?.';enunate  any  binary- 
type  chemical  warfare  agent,  or 

(2)  establish  (by  coiistn.iction  or  other- 
wise) or  operate  any  facihty  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  such  system,  part,  or  component. 

Otlier  Members  have  also  expre.-sed 
an  interest  in  .joining:  as  cosponsors:.  so 
I  intend  to  reintroduce  tho  legislation 
agaui.  I  invite  any  additional  Members  to 
join  in  supporting  tliis  ciTort  at  that  time. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  may  also 
be  Intere.-ted  in  the  way  in  which  the 
propo';ed  bir.ary  procurement  is  being 
perceived  by  others  For  this  reason.  I  am 
also  incorporalni.?  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the  British 
scientific  journal.  Nature,  January  10. 
1975.  The  article  follows: 
US.\  RAriftEs  Chemical  Warfskt  rsoTocoL 
iDy  Colin  Norman) 

A.'rt-r  nearly  fifty  years  of  wranj^-Ung.  the 
fiilted  States  government  last  month  be- 
latedly raiified  the  most  Important  chemical 
warfare  treaty  ever  negotiated— the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol,  which  outlaws  the  first  use 
in  war  of  chemical  weapotis.  And,  for  good 
measure,  final  approval  was  nUo  given  to  a 
ii*T2  treaty  which  forbids  the  development, 
production  at:d  stockpUlnt;  of  biological 
v.-eiipons. 


But,  encouragUig  as  those  actions  are,  they 
unfortunately  do  not  signlfv  that  the  Petita- 
gon  ha.s  lost  Interest  In  chemical  weapons, 
nor  do  they  indicate  that  the  AdmlnLstratlon 
Is  ye:  prepared  to  negotiate  seriously  for 
International  chemical  disarmament.  Any 
lingering  doubts  on  that  -;core  were  dispelled 
laie  in  December  when  It  becanit-  known  !hat 
e-ien  as  the  Senate  was  about  to  approve  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  the  Army  was  blithely  pu.^h- 
ing  ahead  with  Its  plans'  to  produce  a  new 
generation  of  nerve  gas  weapons  called 
binaries. 

For  years,  the  Army  Chemical  Corps  has 
been  conducting  research  and  development 
on  binaries  with  a  view  to  replacing  Its  aging 
stockpiles  cf  nerve  agem.s — estimated  to 
amoiuit  to  about  40  million  pound.s— with 
the  new  weapons  The  idea  Is  that  since 
binaries  consists  of  two  relatively  non-toxic 
components  which  form  a  lethal  agent  only 
when  they  are  ml.Ked  together,  they  can  be 
manufactured  and  stored  much  more  safely 
than  convent  Irnial  nene  gases. 

But  last  year  Congress  refused  to  graiu 
any  money  for  the  production  of  binary 
weapons,  chiefly  because  of  argimients  that 
if  the  United  States  were  to  embark  on  a 
massive  new  chemical  weapons  protrramme. 
any  chances  of  negotiatiiip  an  Intcrnaliona! 
chemical  disarmament  (as  opposed  to  no- 
hrst-use)  treaty  would  almost  certainlv  have 
been  wrecked.  .Such  negotiations  have  been 
taking  place  in  Geneva  for  the  past  five 
years  under  the  auspices  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD|- 
it  would  clearly  be  difficult  for  the  Uiured 
Stntes  representatives  at  the  talks  to  retain 
any  credlbilitv  if  they  were  placed  Isi  the 
position  of  arguing  lor  chemical  restraint 
while  the  Army  Is  busily  buikliiig  up  u> 
stockpiles. 

Neverthe'.c.-s.  in  spite  of  production  ban. 
tlie  Army  pub'.i.-^hed  a  solicitation  In  the 
Commprre  Buslne^^  Dally  on  December  11, 
eiuiiiirlng  whether  anv  company  would  be 
Interested  in  manufacturing  ■ton  ciuantltles" 
of  two  chemical  components  of  binary  weap- 
ons and  BlEO  "artilleiy  projectiles  nilcd  with 
a  nt>n-to.\ic  chemical  solution".  That  move 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  Army  has  not 
dropped  its  plans  for  binary  weapons,  and 
that  it  will  almost  certainly  be  coming  back 
to  Congress  this  year  with  another  request 
li-ir  production  funds. 

Another  aspect  of  tho  .KOllritatinn  Is  also 
very  interesting.  Last  year,  the  Army  was 
planning  to  produce  binary  weapons  with 
two  chemicals  which  would  form  the  ner\e 
gas  GB  when  mixed  together.  Biu  the  an- 
noiuicement  on  December  11  indicates  that 
tlie  Ai-my  Is  now  also  planning  to  produre 
a  binary  weapon  which  would  form  the  much 
more  persistent  nerve  ngent  \'X,  The  gas 
GB  niilcklv  breaks  down  In  the  environment. 
but  VX  can  remain  lethal  for  several  weeks 
undi^r  some  conditions. 

.Si  the  Army  is  clearly  hoping  to  push 
a:iead  with  its  chemical  weapons  pro- 
gramme, but  it  win  have  a  tough  domestic 
fight  on  Its  hands.  For  one  thing,  the  argu- 
U'.ents  which  persuaded  Congress  to  .shut  off 
prodi'.ctlon  funds  last  year  will  be  Just  as 
strong  this  year,  added  to  which  the  new- 
Congress  Ls  expected  to  be  politically  more 
liberal  than  the  last.  And  for  another,  the 
Administration  has  been  carrying  out  its 
own  interiuil  review  of  the  binary  pro- 
gramme. The  matter  is  now  said  to  be  await- 
ing the  attention  of  Secretary  of  S'ate  Henry 
Kis.singer.  ar.d  It  l-;  no  secret  that  the  Arms 
Control  and  Dl.'?armament  Agenry  (.\CD.'\i 
has  been  vigorously  opposing  production  of 
the  weapons.  It  would  clearly  be  In  the  Ad- 
ministr»tlo!is  political  interest  to  report  the 
programme  It.^elf  rather  than  face  another 
hopeless  battle  with  Congress. 

Moreover,  even  m  military  terms,  the  Peii- 
t.igon  may  come  to  realise  that  the  pro- 
gramme Just  Is  not  worth  the  handle.  It  has 
been   estimated   that   it    will   cost   at   least 


$l.onn  million  to  replace  existing  nerve  gas 
stockpiles  with  binaries  and  since  the  Pen- 
tagon is  always  complaining  about  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  defence  budget.  It  should  be 
asking  itself  whether  the  money  could  better 
be  applied  elsewhere. 

But.  the  ratification  last  month  cf  tl-.e 
Geneva  Protocol  may  at  least  help  the  CCD 
talks  when  they  resume  In  Geneva  this 
spring.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  had 
not  even  ratified  the  lO-year-old  treaty  bar- 
ring first  use  of  chemical  weapons  wa.s 
vieued  by  several  delegations  in  Geneva— 
particularly  the  Soviet  delegation— as  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  v.as  not  really 
Interested  In  chemical  dLsarmameut,  but  at 
least  that  stumbling  block  has  now  been 
removed. 

The  problems  witii  the  protocol  came  in 
two  parts  when  it  was  originally  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  ratiScaiiou.  (AH  such 
treaties  require  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
in  the  Senate  before  thty  become  official  US 
policy)  First,  ii  fell  afoul"  of  the  chemical  In- 
du'-try  and  w.as  never  brt)uglit  to  a  vote;  after 
languishing  m  tlie  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Commlitee  for  years.  It  was  eventually  with- 
draun  from  the  Senate.  Then.  In  1971,  Pre.M- 
deiu  Nixon  resubmitted  the  treaty  to  tlic 
Senate  for  ratification. 

But  another  impa.s.se  devclojied  bocaube 
Nixoii  insl.iled  that  herbicides  and  riot  con- 
trol atjents  are  not  covered  by  the  protocol 
an  interpretation  which  could  have  meant 
that,  even  if  the  United  States  ratUied  the 
treaty,  it  could  continue  using  herbicides 
and  war  gases  in  Vietnam.  Senator  J.  W. 
Fulbrlghr,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  did  not  however,  ac- 
cept tliat  Interpretation.  He  refused  to  bring 
the  measure  to  a  vote  and  asked  the  Admin- 
istration to  review  its  position. 

Tliere  the  matter  rested  for  tliree  ar.d  a 
half  years  uiitil  Fulbrigiit  called  a  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  committee  on  De- 
cember 10  last  year  to  review  the  situation 
Faced  with  another  embarr.as.-^ing  blaze  of 
;nib!:ci;y  the  Administration  finally  over- 
ruled the  Pentagon,  and  Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  Direc- 
tor of  ACDA.  announced  that  President  Ford 
now  accepts  that  the  protocol  bars  first  use 
in  war  of  all  chemical  weapons,  including 
herbicides  and  tear  gases.  The  measure  then 
sailed  throtigh  the  Senate  without  opposi- 
tion. 

The  a'Tual  ettec:  of  all  tlils  on  progress  In 
the  CCD  talks  Is  uncertain  at  present,  largely 
because  of  the  looming  threat  of  the  binary 
proitramnie.  But.  assuming  that  talk  of  pro- 
ducing binaries  dies  away  this  year,  the  chief 
stumbling  block  In  Geneva  will  become  the 
dUliculty  of  making  sure  that,  a  chemical 
disarmament  treaty  can  not  be  violated.  One 
possibility,  however.  Is  that  a  treaty  banning 
a  further  production  of  lethal  chemical 
v.-eapons  will  fir-t  be  ne<TOtlated.  That 
would  prevent  chemical  proliferation— and 
al.so  reduce  the  capability  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  since  existing 
nerve  gas  stocks  will  slowly  deteriorate.  A 
ban  on  stockpiling  would  then  be  negotiated 
later.  A  Japanese  proposal  along  those  lines 
Is  now  receiving  close  attention  in  the  United 
States. 

The  key  to  the  whole  business,  however, 
is  uliat  happens  to  the  binary  programme. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3260, 
RESCINDING  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY  RECOMMENDED  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  following 
conference  rejwrt  on  the  bill  (H.R,  3260 > 
to  rescind  certain  budget  authority  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974: 
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CoN'iERCNCE  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  94-112) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
ntreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3260)  "to  rescind  certain  budget  authority 
recommended  In  the  message  of  the  Presiden€ 
of  November  26.  1974  (H.  Doc.  93-398),  and 
as  those  rescissions  are  modified  by  the  mes- 
.sage  of  the  President  of  January  30.  1975  (H. 
Doc.  94-39) ,  and  in  the  communication  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  November  6,  1974  (H. 
Doc.  93-391),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,"'  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,4,5,6,  7,  8.9,  10,  11.  12,  13, 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  21,  22,  23,  29,  and  30. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  3,  19,  20,  24.  25,  26.  27.  and  28.  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

George  M.^hon, 

J.AMtE  L.   Whittin. 

Robert  L.  Siitrs, 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

Edward  P.  Boi..\Kr>. 

Tom  Steed. 

John  M.  Si.^ck, 

ElFORO    a.    CFDElU;iUG. 

Jack  Edwards. 
Claeence  E.  MiLLrn, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  Hu-  n.iii 
John  L.  McClellan. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
John  O.  Pa.store, 
Gale  W.  McGee. 
William  Proxmire, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Milton  R.  Young. 
Roman  L.  Hru.ska, 
Hiram  L.  Fong, 
Charlfs   McC.   Matuhs,   Jr., 
Managers  on  Die  Pari  of  the  Sena  It:. 

Joi.Ni  Explanatory  Statement  of  thf  Ci-i;.i- 
mittee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3260)  to  rescind  certain  budget  authority 
recommended  In  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  November  26,  1974,  and  as  those 
rescissions  are  modified  by  the  message  of 
the  President  of  January  30,  1975,  and  In  the 
communication  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  November  6,  1974,  transmitted  pursuant 
to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
submit  the  follow-lng  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  Restores  language 
stricken  by  the  Senate  making  reference  to 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  The 
conferees  agree  that  this  action  neither  alters 
the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  make  rescis- 
sions apart  from  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  nor  the  responsibility  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  make  funds  available  at  the  end 
of  the  45  day  period  specified  In  such  Act. 

MiAnra   i — department   of  agriculture 

AqrifiU iiral  StabiIizatio7i  and  Conscrialioii 

Service 

Water  Bank  Program 

.Amendment  No.  2:  Rescinds  $7,856,470  for 
the  Water  Bank  Program  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

CHAPTER     n— rrPARTMENP    l.F     DKFFNSE— 
MtHTARY 

Amendment  No.  3:  Changes  chapter  nuin- 
'>cr  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Operation  and  Maintenance 
Amendment  No.  4:   Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, Army — Rescinds  |20,500,000  for  tbe 


maintenance  of  real  property  facilities  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  a  rescis- 
sion of  $41,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, Navy — Reschids  $13,750,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  a  resci.s^sion 
of  $27,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, Marine  Corps — Re.scmds  $2,500,000 
lor  the  maintenance  of  real  property  facili- 
ties as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  a 
rescission  of  .*5, 000. 000  as  propo.sed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance, Air  Force — Rescinds  $20,000,000  for 
the  maintenance  of  real  property  facilities 
as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se  Instead  of  a  rescis- 
sk)n  of  $40,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
r.ie. 

Amendment  No.  8 — Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, Defense  Agencies — Re.'^cinds  .■<50.000 
lor  the  maintenance  of  leal  property  facili- 
ties for  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  a  rc;^ci-.^ion  of 
>  100.000  a.s  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9 — Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, Defense  Agencies — Rescitids  $5U0.- 
1)00  for  tlie  maintenance  of  real  propeny 
i.uilities  for  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  a,^ 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  a  re-r i -sion 
ol  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10 — Operation  and  iviain- 
leiiance.  Defense  Agencies— Rescinds  $400,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  real  property  facill- 
I  ies  for  Intelligence  and  Communications  ac- 
tivities  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
*800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11 — Operation  and  Main- 
lenance,  Defense  Agencies — Rescinds  a  total 
amount  for  Operation  and  Maintenance.  De- 
fense Agencies,  of  $950,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Hou.se  inttcad  of  $1,900,000  as  propcscd 
Oy  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12 — Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, Army  Reserve— Rescinds  t^fiOO.OOO 
for  the  maintenance  of  real  property  facili- 
ties as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se  inst(nd  of  a 
rcsci.ssion  of  $],8o6.0(iO  as  proposrd  by  tliC 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13  -  Operation  .".nd  Main- 
tenance. Navy  Reserve — Rescinds  .^550,000  lor 
the  maintenance  of  real  property  facilities  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  a  rescis- 
sion of  $1,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14 — Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, Air  Force  Reserve — Rescinds  $200,- 
000  for  the  maintenance  of  real  pi'opeity  fa- 
cilities a.s  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  a 
rescission  of  $400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, 

Amendment  No.  15 — Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, Army  National  Guard— Rescinds 
$700,000  for  the  maintenance  of  real  prop- 
erty facilities  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  a  rescission  of  $1,400,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16 — Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, Air  National  Guard — Rescinds  $250, • 
000  for  the  maintenance  of  real  property  fa- 
cilities as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se  in-^tcad  of 
$500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senai  c. 

PROCUREMENT 

Amendments  Nos.  17  and  18 — Aircraft  Pro- 
curement, Air  Force — Includes  House  lan- 
guage wliich  wo.uld  rescind  $122,900,000  for 
the  procurement  of  12  F-lllP  aircraft  in- 
stead of  similar  language  as  pi'oposed  by  the 
Senate. 

CHAPTER  nr 

Amendmeut  No.  19:  Changes  chaptt  r  tuiin- 
bi  r. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  20:  Deletes  rescission  of 
§5,300,000  proposed  by  the  House. 


Ding  Eiijort  t  •ncnl  Adniini,'<irui:on 
Salaries  and  E.\pcnses 
Amendment    No.    21;    Re.-iCiiids    $J.-}00,iji)0 
as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se. 

DEPARTMLNT  OF  COMV.EP.i-E 

Amendment   No.   22:    Deletes  proposal   of 
the  Senate  to  change  heading  from  "Finan- 
cial Assistance';  to    "Financial  and  Technical 
Assistance."  The  heading  earned  In  the  1972 
appropriation  act  is  •Financial  Assistance." 
U.S.  Traril  Seriice 
Salaric  -  and  Expenses 
.■\niciidn-:ent    No.  23;    Rescinds   *2o0.000  as 
jiroposed  by  the  Hou.se. 

NmioiUil  O'ecnic  aiii!  Atiiiosplicric 

Administrulion 
Opcriitlons,  Research,  and  Facilities 
Aineridment  No.  24:   Rescinds  $927,000  as 
propo-;cd  by  the  Senate  insieed  of  $3,277,000 
us  proposed  by  liie  Hnu.'^e. 

AmendmcMt  No.  L'5:  Deletes  I'ne  followiii'.; 
proviso  proposed  by  the  House:  "Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  reniainint;  sums  shall 
be  subject  1o  ilie  second  pruvi.^o  of  said  aji- 
jiropnaLion." 

Deleiioii  of  ihc-  pro\  ko  v.  ill  make  jSuO.OUO 
available  :or  certain  interstate  fisheries  com- 
lu!'  -ions. 


I   II  \! 


IV- 


IHE 


-DLPARIMI.M     fiK 
IRLASVUY 

Aniei'dinetit      No.     26 — Changes     chapter 
i.'inilK'i'  us  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Internal  Riienue  Service 
.\ineijfimciu    No.  27 — Incerts  center  he.ad- 

il!  _•. 

.Aniendmcnt  No.  28 — Rescinds  ••uiJO.OOO  of 
tiie  lundd  appropriated  for  salaries  and  e>:- 
[len-ics  f;s  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29 — Deletes  rescis.-ion  of 
St' .230.000  for  Account.s,  Collection  and  T  ix- 
]..  ver  Service  proposed  by  llie  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30 — Deletes  rcscis.^ion  of 
>  lii.240.iKiO  for  Coinpliani  ('  propo-ed  by  th.o 
Senate. 

(■ONH-r.i:N-C!'    TCiTAl — WITH    COMPARI'iON-s 

the  total  amount  recommended  for  rt  -ei-;- 
Miiii  by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  v  ilh 
comparisons  1o  the  recommendations  of  t!;e 
President  nod  tlie  Hou'-c  and  Senate  bills 
follows ; 

Recoinineiidi.ii('..s  oi  the  Pres- 
ident     

House-passed    bill 

.Senate -passed   bill 

C:onference   agreement 

Ci>nfeience    agreement    com- 
pared with; 
Recommended    Presidential 

Rescissions  

House    bill 

bill 


/4l(IO?(7!f.S 

$949,  443,  17'2 

242,  572,  900 
320.  479.  370 

243.  359,  1370 


.Stn.iie 


-  706.  083.  802 

-  786.  470 

-  77.  120.  000 


Ge.'irce  Maho.v. 
■Tamie  L.  Whittfn. 

RfiPFRT    L.    SIKIS, 

Joi:  L.  Evi:\-s, 

Kdward  p.  Boi  and. 

Tom  STrrn, 

John  M.  Slack, 

Ei.ford  a.  CrnFF.nrtc.    ' 

Jack  Edw.ards. 

Clarence  E.  Millfr. 
^Uinagcm  on  tlic  Part  of  the  House. 

John  L.  McClellan. 

Warri  N  G.  MACNUsoivr, 

John  O.  Pastore. 

Gale  W.  McGee. 

William  Proxmire. 

Joseph  M.  Montoya. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 

Hiram  L.  Fong, 

Charles  McC.  MathiaS,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON'  H.R.  4075. 
RESCINDrNG  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY  RECOMMENDED  BY 
THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MAHON  .submitted  tlie  foUov-ing 
totifereiice  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  I  H.R.  4075 >  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  rcroniiiicnripd  b,v  the  Pre.'iident 
and  tran.smitted  pursuant  to  the  Ini- 
[jour.dment  Contiol  Act  of  1974: 
C''>Nn;rF.\cE  Rfport  iH.  Rept.  No.  lii-113i 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  c!l^- 
Fv-;reei!iK  votes  of  the  f.vo  Houses  on  tlie 
ftmendiiients  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR. 
4073)  to  rewind  tcrtalu  biulijct  authority 
recommended  in  the  Mt_sage  of  the  Pre^^l- 
deiit  of  Jainuiry  SO.  1975  (H.  Doc.  Qi  39 1  und 
tn  'he  commnnicalions  of  the  Comptroller 
Genera!  f>f  February  7.  lf>75  iH  Doc  i«4-4<li 
!i!id  of  February  14.  1975  (H  Doc  94-50 1. 
transmlt'ed  purstiant  to  the  Impoundment 
(  Control  Act  of  1974."  hav'.ij,'  met.  after  full 

i  and    free    conference,    have    asjreed    to    rec- 

•  ommend    and    da   recommend    to    their   re- 

.■-pectlxe  Ho'>t-;e,>  a■^  follows; 

That   the  Sentre  recede  from  its  ameiid- 
mcnrs  numbered  1  and  2. 

GEOROF    M.\tION. 

J.AMiF  L    WmnrN. 
Robert  L  Shies, 

JciF.   L     EVIN'S. 
EOWARD   P.    Bot  AND 

Tom  brEFD. 
JoH.v  M.  Slack, 

El.FiiRD   A     CrDFRBTC. 
J.^CK    EDW.ARDS. 
CLARENCF,    E.    MtllFR 

Vanagcr?  on  V:e  Part  of  •>■•-  floUiC. 
.loH.v  L.  M(  Clellan, 
Warren  O.  Macni-son, 
John  O    Pa<;torf. 
C.M.r  tV    McGfe. 

WlILIAM    PROXMIRF. 

Joseph  M    Montoya 
Danifl  K    iNorvF. 
Milton  R   YorN-c, 
Roman-  L    Hri  s,ka. 
Hira.m  L  Fong. 

CiL\RLLS  McC.   MArHL\S,  JT  . 

Maiiagcrs  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 

t'iNT  Explanatory  Siaitment  or  teie 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  manai;ers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing voies  of  the  two  Hou>;e^  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  4075) 
to  rescind  certain  budget  authority  recom- 
mended In  the  mcs.sase  of  the  PreMdent  of 
January  30.  1975  and  !n  the  communications 
of  the  Comp'rolier  General  of  February  7. 
1975  and  of  February  14.  1975.  tran.'mltted 
piirsuant  to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  s\ibniU  Mie  following  Joint  statement 
to  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
tUe  managers  and  recommended  in  t!ie  ac- 
Conipiuiyliig  conference  report : 

CHAPTER    III 

DtPXr.T.MENT  OF    tfOT'SINC,   AN'B    CR8\N    DEVLITP- 

MENr INDEPENI3ENT   AGENCIES 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment    N'.3.    I— Re<!clr.d5    »300,000   as 
prop.>.ed   by   the   Hou.se   Instead  of   deletlntr 
the  resclssloti  a.s  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER    IV 
Dri'\RTMErNT   OF  COMMERCE 

VnUed  States  Tra'cl  Scrvicr 
later-Amerlcaa  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 
Amendment  No.  2— Rt-scinds  $4,999,704  fi.^ 
proposed  by  the  Hou.^e.  This  ro.sclsslon  L. 
made  without  prejudice  Tlie-e  funds  were 
appropriated  In  1967  for  a  Federal  exhibit  a* 
R  faolllty  to  be  constructed  In  Dade  County. 
Florida.   When   tuiancing  for  such  a  facility 


has  been  obtained  and  It  Is  certain  that  the 
facility  will  be  constructed,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  sympathetically  consider  fundiii  j 
for   Federal   participation. 

CONFERENfE      TOTAL — Willi      l  OMP.^RISONS 

The  total  amount  reconmiended  for  rescts- 

Vn\  by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  wltli 

conipurisons  to  the  recommendations  of  the 

President    and    t;ie   House   a:id   Senate   bill.. 

fo'.IoiA  3: 

Amounts 
Recommendations     of     the 

Pre-iden*^ ^!.  3'10.  393.  954 

House-pa,s.^ed  bill 16.  454.  7(U 

Senate-pa.ssed   bill 10,  955,  OOu 

Conferer.ce    agreement 16.454,704 

Cot'.ferenco  agreement  com- 
pared ftith: 
Recommended     Presiden- 
tial   rescissions 

Hou>e    bill 

:?erate   bill 


1,243.939,250 

0 

•  5,499,704 


George  Mahon, 
Jamie  L    U'hitten 
Robert  L.  Sike.s, 

J"£  L.  EVINS, 

Edward  P.  Boi.\nd, 
Tom  Steed, 
John  M.  Slack. 
Elford  a   CEDERrrp.o, 
Jack  Edwards. 

CLARENfF  E     MlIlFR, 

Mitnagi-r^  on  the  Part  of  the  HoUie, 
John  L.  Mt Clellan, 
Warren  G   Magni  -^on. 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Gale  W   Mc  Gee, 

WiLlIAM   PROXMIRE, 

Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

I3ANIEL   K     InOUYE. 

Milton  R.  Young. 

R'lMAN   I,     HlifSKA, 
tllRAM   I,     EoNi; 

Charles  McC  Mathias,  Jr  . 
T-lnnagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 


f"    SPECI.\L  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.«ent,  perml.s.slon  to 
address  the  Hou-c.  follov.inp  the  lettisla- 
tive  program  and  any  ."special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  v.as  granted  to: 

•  The  follov.ing  Members  (at  the  re- 
Que.st  of  Mr.  Jefforts*  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  e-xtra- 
ncoiLs  matter:  > 

Mr.  3Y.M.MS,  lor  10  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  for  15  minute.-,  today. 

'The  foUowir.R  Members  lat  the  rev 
fjuest  of  Mr.  Rlsenhoover  >  to  revise 
and  exte::d  their  remaik-s  and  include 
extraneous  material:  > 

Mr.  GOVZAI.EZ.  for  15  minutes,  today, 

Mr  .\iCniN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs  JlEYNER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  MATstTNAov  for  15  m.inutes,  todav. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ms  HoLTzMAN.  for  15  minutes,  todav. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minute.s.  today. 

Mr,  Va.mk,  for  15  nunute.s.  today. 

Mr.  Baldus,  for  5  minutes,  todav. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  tmanimous  consent,  perml.sslon  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  newspaper 
editorials. 

iTlie  following  Members  cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JEFFORDS'  and  to  include 
cxtraneoiLs  matter: ' 

Mr.  Talcott  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  FoRSYTirE  In  tv.  o  instances. 


Mr.  Chane  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  in  three  instance."; 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  FitEN/tL  ill  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  L.\0OMARSINO. 

'The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
fi'iesc  of  Mr.  Risenhoover)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material:  > 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee  in  six  in- 
stances, 

Mr.  ANNrNzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  tliree 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SoLARz. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Edv.ards  of  California. 

Mr.  St  Germain  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  NowAK  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ranc.el  in  10  instances, 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Teacce. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MiKVA. 

Mr.  Sharp  m  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MoTTL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hanley'. 

Mr.  Harrincton  in  tltree  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr  Koch  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Downey  in  10  instances. 

Mr  Madde.n. 

Mr.  Roe  in  three  in. stances, 

Mrs  Schroedei;. 

Mrs  Mey'ner. 

Mr  H<:iLLAND. 


SENATL'  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from 
tlio  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule 
referred  as  follows: 

S  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorl.iing  the  priming  of  a  committee  print 
of  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  en- 
titled -China:  A  Q\iartcr  Century  After  tlie 
Foundlns;  of  the  People's  Republic":  to  the 
Coinniittt-e  en  House  Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
tliat  liie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly I  at  6  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  Marcli  25,  1975,  at  12  o'clock 
iioon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
( omitiunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

643  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  his  determina- 
tion t;.;it  certain  i  ountrlt,-.  are  <aklng  steps 


Minrh  :u  Jo;j 
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to  di.soharge  their  oblipatiors  i!:..:.'r  iii";-;- 
natloiml  law  to  resolve  investment  d.spu.es, 
nri-uant  to  section  502(b)  (4i  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  together  with  an  Executive  order 
("o-ic-nating  ijeneficlary  developing  countries 
.,.r  mi''po*<''  "^  *^^  Generalised  S.\fctem  of 
PreiVreiices  authorized  by  title  V  ol  the  act, 
fl-.d  Identiiving  other  countries  as  under 
roVi^ideration  for  such  designation,  piir.suant 
to  i=eitlon  502(a)  i  n  of  the  act  (H.  Dnc.  No. 
94  85  1 ;  to  the  Co.nminee  on  Ways  3  d  M.  viis 
find  ordPT-ed  to  be  printed. 

644  A  letter  from  tlie  Deptlty  Directoi-, 
CJtfice  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  »  report 
;;at  the  appropriation  for  tiie  Dcpar'aiient 
of  Agriculture  for  "Forest  Protection  pud 
lTtil).''rttlon,"  for  fiscal  year  lG7o,  has  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  a 
need  for  a  further  .supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  |31  U.S.C.  (365 1;  to  the 
Committee   on    Appropriations. 

645  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing 1,  transmlttUig  notice  of  fne  location, 
nature,  and  eotlmaied  cost  of  v.irlous  con- 
r.ructlon  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  Reserve,  ptirsuunt  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Anned  Serv- 
ice.--. 

64t!.  A  le'ter  from  tlie  Secretary  ol  the 
TroHPurv.  trniLsmiitlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  Cen'c-r 
for  Productivity  to  succeed  the  National  Com- 
mls,slon  on  Productivity  and  Work  Quality; 
to  encourage  Joint  labor.  Industry,  and  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  Improve  national  produc- 
tivity. Viork  life  and  output  quality;  to  es- 
tablish a  f'ederal  policy  with  re;  pect  to  con- 
tinued productivity  growth  and  improved 
titili/n'-ion  01  htim.tn,  capital,  technological 
and  natural  resources  in  t!ie  Uiiited  States; 
to  provide  lor  a  review  of  tho  activities  of 
Federal  agencies  including  implementation 
of  Federal  lav.s.  regulations,  and  policies 
which  impede  the  prodttctive  performance 
Slid  ef.cleney  of  the  American  economy;  and 
for  otlier  purposes;  to  the  Commit' <■'-  on 
Banking.  Curreticy  and  Housing. 

647.  \  letter  from  t'.'.e  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Irani'initting  a  report  on  the  reciim- 
inendations  contained  in  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Occam  r.nd  Atmo.-phere,  togellier  with 
his  comnicnts  tliereo'i.  pursuant  to  section 
6(b)  of  the  Federal  AdvL.ory  Committee  Act 
(H,  Doc.  No.  91-86);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operalion.-i  and  oidrred  to  Ue 
printed. 

648.  A  letter  from  l!ie  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.'jtiry.  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  ca- 
lendar year  1974,  ptirsuanr  to  5  U.S.C.  552 
(dj;  10  tlie  Commit *e>-  on  Go\ e.-nnient  Oper- 
ations. 

649.  A  letter  fioiii  the  executive  Officers, 
VS.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Agencv  ui-.der  tlic  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  dtuing  calendar  year  1974,  purstiant  to 
6  use.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(550  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
th"  Army  (Corps  of  Engineers;)  to  oiler  to 
•■pll  crtaln  public  works  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
pursuant  to  sc'ion  36(h)  of  the  Foreign 
Militar,-  Sale"!  Act,  bs  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   International    Relations. 

651.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defence 
^ieclv•lIy  A'-bistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  and  services  to  a  foreign  government, 
pursuwit   to  section   36 ib)    of   the   Foreign 


M.libcM-v  .Salf.s  .Act,  as  f'Uientled;   ^1  J  e  (.~..ni- 
miitee  on  International  Relations. 
Rec-eived   From   the   Comptrolleb   GE:.:ERAr, 

652.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statea,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1974 
(H.  Doc.  No.  94-87);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

653.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener;t; 
of  the  United  States,  tran>mitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  ilie  United  States  Railway  A.sso- 
ciatlon  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
June  30.  1974  (H.  Doc.  94-88);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

654.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroKer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  Genera! 
Accounting  Office  during  December,  1!;74, 
pursuant  to  section  234  of  Public  Law  91- 
510;  to  the  Committee  on  '  Government 
Onerntions. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUE- 
IJC  BILLS  AND  RESOLLn:"IONS 

Under  chaise  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cler!-: 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
f^alendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  coiifei o;;ce. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  3260  (Rept.  No. 
94-112) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  couferonce. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  4075  (Rept.  No. 
94  113).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hotise  Resolution  358.  Waiving  points  ol 
order  against  the  consideration  of  any  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  2166.  A  bill  to  amend 
ilie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  a  refund  of  1974  Individual  Income 
i.txes,  to  increase  the  low-income  allow- 
ance and  the  percentage  standard  deduction, 
to  provide  a  credit  for  certain  earned  in- 
come, to  increase  the  investinent  credit,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  iU-i]4i  Re- 
ft rred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clau~e  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  jcfencd 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  .VRCHEB: 
HM.  5368.  A  bill  to  amend  iie  ln;o:-ial 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  limited 
exclusion  of  capital  gains  realized  by  tax- 
payers other  than  corporations  on  securiiles; 
to  ".he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BEDELL     (for    himself,    ITr. 
D'Amoubs,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Hanna- 
FORC,  Mr.   Harkin,   Ms.   Hecklir   of 
Massachusetts,      Mr.      Mikva,      Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  Yorl£,  Mr.  Mt:RpHV 
of  New  York,  Ma.  Spellman,  and  Mr. 
Ryan) : 
H.R.  .5369.  A  bill  to  as-ure  that  an  individ- 
ual or  family  whose  Income  is  increased  bv 
reason  of  a  general  Increase  in  monthly  so- 
cial security  benefits  will  not  because  of  such 
general  increase,  suffer  a  loss  of  or  redtictiou 
in  tiie  t>enefits  the  individual  or  family  has 
been  receiving  under  certain  Federal  or  fed- 
erally  assisted  programs;   to  tlie  Comini"ee 
on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  5370.  A  bin  to  direct  the  CompTiiinrr 
General  of  the  United  States  to  condurt  a 
study  of  the  provisions  of  Sta'ie  ■unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  relating  to  avail- 
abllliy  for  woric  or  refusal  to  accep:  v. -rk; 
t  J  liie  Committee  on  Education  and  Liil?or. 


n.R.  5.371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter. i.il 
F^vfMie  Code  of  1P3:  'o  increase  tiie  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  es  ate  utx 
from  $60,000  to  *200,000;  to  the  Commutte 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BTJRIJ60N  of  Mi.-.,ouri; 
HR.  5172.  A  bill  TO  direct  the  Conimodiiy 
F.i!  tires  Trudmg  Commission  to  reriulatti 
t:rokeis  who  cii^xage  lu  forward  contracting  ;:i 
eonnecioii  witli  producers  of  agnculttiic 
oi  ops;    to  LJie  Commiii«;e  on  AgricviUuie. 

lij  ;.lr.  CLAY  (lor  imnseif,  Mr.  Hi'ov  .v 
01  Ca'iloi'iiia,  and  Air.  ftobL.s'TKni.)  : 
H.R.  5373.  A  bill  lo  iest.<;re  to  Federal  ctvil- 
Jaji  employees  tiielr  ngliis  to  participate,  as 
jjiiv.iie  c;ti,-eni,  i:i  the  political  hie  ci  tlie 
•N.ition,  to  protect  Federal  civ:!. an  einp'oytos 
iroin  im|-.ioper  fjolitical  boUciiuti-.ii.^,  and"  for 
otiier  purposes;  to  the  Comuiliice  on  Poit 
Oiii:  e  and  Civil  Service. 

B'.-    Mr.    CORM^Vrc     (for    hiaiseli',    Ms, 
-\BZt  G.  Mr,  Beov.  N  ol  Caliioini.*,  Mr. 
amoLNLB,  Mr.  John  L.  Burxok,  Mj.s. 
Burke  of  Calil'oniia,  Ivlrs.  Collins  o- 
llliiiois.   Mr.  Convi:rs,  Mr.  Cor.n-i.li  , 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Dt  ncan  of  Oregon. 
Mr.     Edaahi's     of     Californ.a,     M;-. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  HAN^■.^roRI1, 
.'vTr.  Hakri:>i,i(in,  Mr.  Helstoski,  y.'.y. 
Hicks,  M.s.  Hoi  iz.vian,  Mr.  Kr.TtHu.M, 
Mr.  Kot  H,  ilr.  Lj-UGLir.  Mr.  Leh.m,-..n. 
Ml-   Matslnaua,  and  Mr.  Melcheh »  ; 
H.R.  0574.  A  bill   to  amend   title  XVIll  u. 
liie  00^,  ,1  Security  Act  to  authorize  paynie-i. 
under  tiie  supplementary  medical  in.^ur-.4Uce 
:i'-,)^ra--n  l^r  optometric  and  medical   Vi.%io;i 
<  .'.■(■;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 
By    Mr.    CORM.'^N     (for    himte;!.    Mr. 
MiicHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  Oitln- 
ciiH,   Mr.   RErs,   Mr.   Richmond,   M,. 
UoDiNo.  Mr.   RoNCALio,  Mr.   Rosf.n- 
iHAL,  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  SAnr-.N-rs. 
Mrs.     ScHROLDER,      Mr.     SisK,     Mr 
i-:oLAR?.  Mr.  SrARK,  Mr.  SroKrs,  Mr. 
rsonGAS,   Mr.   Waxman,   Mr.   Wiku:, 
Mid  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
J:,R    .'.375.  A  bill  to  amend  title  i;\  III  ,..: 
I'ne  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  p;;) menv 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Instu-aMc 
piogram  lor  optometric  and  medical  \k>.j., 
i.i.t. .  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s 
By    Mr.    CORM.^N     (tor "  himself,    M... 
Auzuc,   Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.  Br.'dhlau. 
Mr.  Brown  01   Caliloru:a,  .Mr.  Bth- 
f.iNER,    Mis.    Ejrke    of    Caluornin, 
Mr,  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Caps,  Mr 
CoNYLRs,  Mr.  DowNLT,  Mr.  Drina.v. 
Mr.  Dln\an  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Kdward- 
o!  California,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Oaypus, 
Mr.  Hannaford.  Mr.  Barring  ion,  Mr. 
Hays   of   Oiiio,    Mr.   HixsTositi,    M; . 
Hicks,  Mr.  H. ^ward,   Mr.  Kocn.  Vv 
Liixtrrr,  pnd  >'r.  Leh.van)  : 
H.R.  6.376.  A  bill  to  anteud  tlt:e  XVIII  c' 
the  Social  Security  Act   to  provide  for  ilu 
coverage    of    certain    psychologlbts'    services 
tuidcr  Die  ..upplenieiitary  medical  Insuranee 
beneli's   program   estalilibhed    by   part   B   v/f 
?iich   title;    to  "lie  Commi''ee  on  ^\■nv^■  and 
Mnn.s 

Ev    M.-.    COP- -AN     I. or    Limsc:.'.    Mr. 
Maisunaga,       Mr.       ?JrLCHi;r,       ^!l■ 
rvIncjirLL  of  -Maryland,  Mr.   Otiik- 
cer,   Mr.   Rr.'^s,   Mr.   Ekiimonij,   M.-. 
RoDiKO,  Mr.  RosENUtAi.,  Mr.  Rovb.m  , 
Mr.  Si  Germain.  Mr.  S.\Rr3ANEs,  ^•r- 
ScTiRorurK,  Mr.  .Sni:rRLi.Ni,  Mr.  Sisk 
Mr.  Si.L.i.R?.,  JTi.  St/u-.k.  Ml-.  SroKt^., 
:.rr.  TsoxGAS.  J.'r.  Van  Dleri.kv,  Mr. 
V.'.\x;.:.«,N,  Mr.  Wo:;  Pat,  Mr    V.'iRiii 
Mr.  MiTcnrLL  of  New  York,  and  M:. 
Yaip.on)  : 
H.n.  5377.  A  biU  to  ar.^-nd  title  XVIII  c-' 
tlie  Soci;;l   Security   Act   to   provide   for   ilio 
coverage    of    certain    phychologists'    services 
under  uie  supplementary  medical  lustiranco 
b'-ncfits   i?roirram   c.^taijll.shed   by   part   B   of 
stuli  tii'.e;   to  thi^  Coniniitice  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  CR.VNE  itor  himself  uuci  >[r 
ST^:Ms> : 
:(  R  3378.  A  bill  to  remove  statutory  Uralta- 
t  oiis  iipon  the  application  ol  the  Shermnn 
Alt  to  la'K-r  fr'^.uii^atloi'.s  ana  tiiolr  aotivl- 
ti-.  rt'id  tor  t.thpr  piirp(:)--c-^:  t.  tbf  Cdnmiu- 
II  f   li'i  r^.e  J'.:iiici!irv. 

Br  Rlr  DANIEL.SON : 
H  R  5.'i79.  A  t)!!l  to  iiuieuti  ciiapier  H  en 
i;ile  18  ot  ihe  Uiaied  Siate.n  Code  to  penalize 
(lie  ii>e  ol  a  cuttiii;  or  .stnbljing  we>>p<)n  In 
rlip  cofjunii^sloii  of  a  felony,  and  to  inrrcai-e 
thf-  penalties'  /or  the  u'-e  of  flreMrni?*  in  the 
c<'Mirn'«>iion  of  ft  ieloi"  •  to  the  Coninill't-e 
<iii    'le  jLidUJucv . 

By  Mr  DINOEIX: 
HR  5380  A  bill  'o  nmUcri^c'  iciuix.iiirv 
a-'-i'-ti'tKe  t<i  help  defray  niortgaee  payments 
ou  homes  o^' ned  by  persons  who  are  tern- 
poranly  imeinplo;  etl  or  whcie  hicomei  have 
been  t'giUficantIv  reduced  ns  the  result  f.f 
ndvef>.e  economic  conditlo'.is;  to  the  Coin- 
niltter  on  Banking'.  Currency  I'lid  Housing. 

H  Ft  .=i.<81.  A  bill  to  pHtc'Jllsh  an  emergtncy 
be:vlth  benePts  proerfirn  for  the  unemployed: 
to  the  Comiritctp  1  'I  !•  u-r-iiitc  and  K(  Kign 
f'  •.  •neirp. 

Bj    Ml     VOPD  of   Miihi','iin    (fur  hWn- 
.self  and  Mr    Dixr.Fi.i.i  : 
II  R  5382   A  bill  lo  provide  eincrf^eiicj  reliei 
ttitii  respect  to  home  nK)rigase  indebiedn^  ->. 
to  rehnance  iKine  nicrt^a^es,  to  extend  relie; 
to  the  o'•.ner^  oi  hon^es  vho  ure    unable  to 
amortize     thdr    debt     ei.seivhere.     and     for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Commit '»•<'  oji  Kni.l-.- 
tTip.  Currency  «nd  Housinu. 
By  Mr.  ORA.'^!?[.EY: 
H  R    5383.  A  bill  to  limii  the  ii.^e  ol  liun.u- 
.-'.les  owed,  les-.ted.  o;-  leashed  b.\  the  Federal 
Oo' e-'i  nifiit:   to  tl-e  C(>»nmltt«e  on  Goxer'i- 
!   <    I     OperiitUi)'."*. 

B>   M'   HAMMtVSCmriDT: 
M  H    ti\iH4    \  bill  (o  prohibii  the  Coii.sumer 
I'rotli'c't  Sn'.ety  CommlsMon  from  rcstrictii.t; 
t!ie  sale  or  mniui'nciure  of  flrenrnis  or  um- 
mui.ifion:    to   Ihe   Coinuiu.-'f  on   Inter'.inte 
itf  d  foreign  Coini.erce, 
By  Mr.  T^ITBB  \RD. 
H  R.  5385.   .\   bl'l    u,  linm    liic   ii^f  of   Hni- 
oui-ines;    to  I'e  CoifiMittee  o>i   Oo^ernnieut 
Of»er»ioli«i. 

B\     Mr      PKYSFR     (for    himiscU.    Mr 

PrT.KlN-s.     Jl!<.     Ctll.-'ttOI.M,     Mr.     FOflt 

of  Atichigai".  aiid  Mr.  B!?.*Dr  ^^.\.^(  r 
H  V<    £">3h6    A   bill   lo  continue   the  ."-pecin! 
(otd  .'•er-ice   prosri^ni    tor   children    tiiroujih 
September  ;((•    lf>75;    to   the  Coniniufee   cm 
E'<ii'."!(rloii  and  Laboi. 

Bv  Mr  RTSENHOOVER: 
H  F;  'lAHl.  .\  bill  to  nu'.ei.cl  ilu-  Oi  upii- 
fional  Sn:e(<  m  dHt;ilili  Act  of  19711  to  make 
the  Director  oi  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Si'ietv  and  Health  direciu  re- 
sp.tii;stble  to  the  Assistant  Secrelarv  for 
Health  o£  the  Deicnment  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfiue,  to  fie  C.jnimittee  on 
t'cincftrion  imd  Labi.r. 

H  R,    5388     \    bill    (o   require    th;  t    n    pir- 
ceiita^e   oi    Li.b    oii    imports   be  carried   Oii 
U.S.-iIaj!  ves».els.   lo  llie  Coniminft  on  Mtr- 
chiii.T  MariUf  nnd  Fi-lierics. 
Bv-  Mr   RYAN, 
tl  R.  5389.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Inunn:ii:>  ton 
ft'id  Nationality  Act  to  provide  penalties  ior 
certain   per«-oiis   vho   employ,   or   thI.o  lei.-r 
for  emplo"  ment,  alien*  v.  ho  are  in  the  Unind 
-State-  Illegally,  to  recjuirc  disclosure  of  ille- 
t:al  aliens  who  are  recehiiiij  a.sslsumee  imdcr 
t!.e   Social   Security  Act,    lo  establish   locrd 
boards  to  preclude  alien  employmenl  fxcspt 
durini;   labor  siiorta;^es,  and   for  other  pur- 
{(o--;-^;    to  the  ConrniittPe  on   tlie  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   3F.BELIUS    (for   himself.   Mr 
Sii8ivr>^.     Mr.     SuiBM^.     and     Mr 
Winn) : 
HR.   53E>0.  A  blU    io  provide  that   certahi 
rural  ho^plt.tU  -h-.U  be  exempt  for  a  period 


of  18  months  from  the  rerii.ireircnti  and 
pro  i-ioii.s  of  title  XI  of  tlie  .Social  Security 
Act  relating  to  proft.^^ioni.l  standards  rerleu 
orgf-nizations,  rnd  from  the  1972  amend- 
ments to  titles  XVIfl.  XIX  tti.d  V  Ol  -iich 
act  (and  the  recently  appro-.ed  regul.itions 
relaiuij,'  thorcto)  ou  iitiii.'utiou  r'.\if..'  and 
tiflli  ation  lontrol  under  t!ie  tnedic.irc.  med- 
icaid, and  maternal  and  child  heaUn  pio- 
giiiins:  aiid  to  pro\ide  lor  a  6-month  study 
ol  p.'.ierniiiive  methods  oi  uti'i/iaiion  nnle" 
Slid  utiii/ation  control  for  siicli  hospual-; 
Jointly  to  Ihe  Communes  on  \Va.\s  and 
?-feans  and  Interstate  and  Foreifeu  Cornnicice 
B.s  Atr.  SLACK : 
H.R.  5301.  A  bill  III  nuiend  riile  38  of  iht? 
Lulled  .Slates  Code  to  make  cciiam  that 
leiipitnts  of  veterans'  pen.<;ion  and  compcu- 
s.'iiion  reduced  because  of  certain  increase:- 
iu  uioijihly  social  security  c>r  railroad  tetlre- 
nif.  I  beue/il-;  to  ihe  Commiitce  on  \>;cr- 
I'.iA'  Afairs. 

By  Mti.  ir.Mnil  Oi  Nebif.- "-:.'>; 
HH  53112.  A  bill  lo  nutliorlze  the  Secretarv 
o.  the  Interior  to  cancel  certain  oblmationV 
ai  d  (o  comtnicr.  operate,  and  maintain  cer- 
ti-'H  works  In  connection  v.ith  the  Miraje 
l!h(^  irritation  proji'ct  r.nd  for  other  pur- 
po<=r'^:  10  the  CommittPi-  on  Interior  and 
T.  -i>i(ir  AfTalr?. 

B>   Mr.  SYAnNOTON  ,  ...r  Itim     If  and 

M:v  FoKsv  itu  I  : 

;i  f!   d3<M.   \  bill  to  «( -l^na-e  the  blrthdnv 

01  iSiisan  B.  Anthony  as  a  lepal  public  holi- 

rt'i   .    to   thf   Commit  Kf  0,1    I',-,  I    dike  : -wl 

C        ;  -rcl->.  1(V 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
HR  5394  A  hill  tr.  taitno'l  r  .inU  direct 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Ktud.v  the 
fri'^lbliUy  of  establi.^hing  a  HelU  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States  of 
Idaho  nnd  Orepon:  to  the  Coninilltee  ou  In- 
u  rior  nnd  Iiwular  Affairs. 

H  R  5395.  .\  bill  to  prohibit  the  llreii  dng  oi 
h-d(oe!ectric  projects  on  tlip  Middle  Snake 
Jlr.t-r  bpio  V  Hells  Cnnvon  Darn  at  any  time 
bcic-.-  Septemivr  30,  i'i78:  to  the  Commit tf<- 
I,  ,   Tr.i,..-M!itp  and  For.-ign  C.-mmerce 

Bv   Mr.    VANnai;   VZFN    (for   him.'^cU 
Mr.  TKAKLrr.,  Mr.  Dtscnt.  Mr    Fop.ii 
of      Michigan,      Mr.      0'H\p..\.      Mr 
Nro/t,   Mr.  BitoDii.  w.  Mr,  Carr.  Mr 
BtAN'cfTARD,  Mr.  Dues,  Mr.  C"NVEns. 
find  Mr.  Rtrniri  : 
}i  »    :<iw.   A   bill   to  amend    the  Internal 
Ro  enue  Code  of   1P54   to  repeal  the  e.\cfc»e 
tti\  on  tntck.s,  bif-es    and  tnxctor.'^  and  parts 
aid    accessories    for   sticU    vthlcle.-,;    to    the 
Cciiin;!  tee  on  W..\-^  and  Jlea's. 
By  Mr.  wmTE: 
HR    5307.   A   bill   to  atacnd  ch.'ptcr  8.T  of 
•'tl^-    5.    United    Spates    CV>1e.    to    authorlye 
the  re  iiemtnt  of  employee*-  after  30  jears 
of  ^r- ic-e;    to  the  Commit lee  on  Pc.-<  Of.Uc 
'>'r'  CiMl  Sertice. 

Bv    Mr.    ASHLEY    (for    himself.    Mr 
B.\i>Rrir.   Mrs.  Skuvan-.  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Sijphi  n-s, 
Mr.   St   OrRMATV,   Mr.    MiictFii.   of 
Maryland.  Mr.   ItAxtrv.   m,-    FAtNi- 
-■soY,  Mrs.  Bones,  Mr.  Fov.u  of  Tennes- 
see.   Mr.    ArCoTN-.    Mr.    Rr:s.    Mrs 
SpfiT.MAK.  Mr    HA...N>,ror.D.  and  Mr 
Ri.rss)  : 
it  R.  5398,   A  bill    to  nuMiorive    lemporarv 
a^sust-uicc  to  help  defray  mortgafjc  piiymeiu>^ 
on  homes  owned   by  persons  vho  are  tem- 
porc.rily   unemployed    or    underemployed    a- 
tiie  result  of  adverse  economic  conditions:  to 
the   Commiifi'e   on    Bonklri^.   Currency  and 
Hoitsing. 

Bv  Mr.  BEDELL: 
ilR,  5399.  A  bill  to  ;;nthi.ri.'c  i'.'.e  Sc-crf  tary 
01  Trunsportation  to  make  a  loan  of  $100 
miUion  to  the  Cliica-o.  Rork  Island  and 
Pacific  Ralh-o.id  Co.:  to  the  Committer  on 
Tiitcr -Uite  and  Foreign  Cotnmerce. 


B-.     .A.'r.     BIAGGI     (for    himself,    Mr 

OiiiNGtR,  Mr,  Pevser,  Mr,  Scheuip. 

Mr,      HiiKS,      Mr,      MtLcujR,      Mr 

ZEfiRiTTJ,  Mr,  Yatron.  Mr,  Ti.r.  .tr- 

sox,   Mr.   Baoii.io,  Mr.   EiLB..r.(..   Jir 

RouiNO,   Mr,   Addabbo,   Mr,  LaF.mci 

Mr.      MircAHE,     Mr,      Koch.     r.Ir,s 

iVlFVNrn,  Mi-s,  Fi  sv.iciv.  Mr,  Mltphv 

of  niinois,  M-;,  Abi:.''c,  Mr,  Hu.srosici 

Mr     SotAR/,    Mr     McCor:-i.ack,    Mr, 

O  Br.frN',  and  Mr,-.  Spr.LLiiAN  1  : 

H  R   5400  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Lssutuce 

o:  a  .spec  :al  pfi.-ir'  ;c  :  tump  in  comnipmoriiiii  u 

Of  the  liie  ftiid  work  01  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  %<> 

Ihp  romnnnec  i.n  iJ.isi  Otine  ai  d  Cii  il  Sc^"- 

l.c 

Hi   M.    ,T(.)!iN  1     I'.L'i;  10\  (!..!  i.ua-ifli 

Ml    i'tiiti  If  Bi  ircoN,  r'->d  Mr    H:  \': , 

I't  Riiode  Island!  : 

tl  R.   .'iKil     A    i)ill   to  amend    .he   Intenu»l 

Ife\eiuie  Code  of   Ht54  to  prcn  :dt    that   v  ork 

clotliii.i,'   reqinicd    by   n    hklxir   tiuion    to   ije 

won.  by  Its  mea'bcr.-  wiiile  ci.^pU'Ved  sunll  l)e 

treated  as  bemj:   required   h\    thf  empiove: 

for  ptirpcses  of  deducting;  tlie  cost  and  main- 

tennnee  01  snru  cUiihiiiL;:  to  the  Coi'initces; 

on  Wa'  s  and  Mi'iuis, 

By  .Vis.  COLI  I^..S  ci  IHinol>: 
H  H  540'J.  A  bill  i(,  retinire  tiit  Sn  eti.iu-- 
or  the  niilitary  depattmenis  ,0  ree'^tabli'^ii 
the  esce--^  leave  pro-rai.is  lor  iega'.  su.dy  lot 
cerifjii  commissiciiied  oiticcrs;  to  liie  Co'ii- 
lU'i   ce  on  .^inifii  -ServuC'. 

Br    Mr     COK.VEM.,    (i<.i-    hniisclf.    Mr 

KAtxrs.  Mr.  C'tui;,  Mr.  FR^SF>^,  Mr 

/c  noRa.   Mr,   Jrrioiio.s.   Mr,    Sr   Of.- 

MAiN    O'ld  Mr,  Ytdimioi  : 

HR    5403.  -A  bill  t-o  amend  tltU-  Ud  ol  the 

l'".ited  States  Code  to  promote  t!ie  Ci.re  and 

tre,''tniei:t    of    vetetans    in    S'a'e    ■vptenii;- 

homes:    to   the  Connnittcc  o".  Vcicrii!.--'  Ai- 

fairs. 

By  Mr    rR.\Nt;   (foi    111.'  ■-fif.  Ml,  K,  \-! 
Mr.   C'-itlN.-i   of     ri-\as.   Mr.   Esiitr- 
tM«v.  Mr.  MiDi'>rM!>  ot  Georgia.  Mr 
TitrrN.  Mr.   S,iii,.i   of   Arlzo-^a,   Alt 
n-R\>.i>.si<i.    Ml,    D( !     C't  A'.v.'-i.v,    ^tr 
Mtiiiiro,  Mr.  R(M  ssrTiii.  >'r    B;  rir- 
pof;  o;  Texa,>,  Ml    Mci.":,  Mr.  IXvvi'- 
Mr.   WniTr.iiti'.sr.   Mr.   MoNnco^nrRv, 
Mr.   Mariin.   Mr    Lt-n,    Mr.    Mvi  R'^. 
A'r.   Cor.tiNs   oi    Te:<n-,    Mr,    Fswir- 
of  India'ia,  Mr,  GoIIl\•.■^lrR,  ^;r.  Dr.v- 
fAN    oi    Tennessee,    and    Mr.    f-s-er- 
Ltrs  I : 
H.I!  540t.  A  bill  to  an.pi'd  tile  XI  of  the 
Social   f^ecuii-.y  Aft    to  rt^peal    the   provision 
for  tlie  establishment  of  proftssioi;al  stand- 
ards reviev  organi/ations  to  revit.v  .service- 
covered    under    the   medica'e   atid   m.edii^aid 
protrrams;    jointly,    to    the    Commit  ees    on 
Way;-  and  Means  and  Intpr-rarc  and  Ftrp-gn 

Ci  n;i.:ie"ce. 

By  1*ti,  DOWN'INO: 
ii  r?  5405,  A  bill  to  aniend  the  >rt:(hnn' 
.Marine  Act,  in:?0,  in  order  to  peiinlt  cart;o 
vessel.-  to  carry  more  than  16  passenger^ 
when  enierf;ci,ry  ,^iti!ations  ari^e;  to  the 
Coinmliice   on    \I,Tfii,,.,,t    \r,,rM,e   and   F!<-U- 

e'  ir- 

B'   yu-.  DRINAX; 

HR,54o6,  A  bill  to  tiro'.  ulp  f,,f  a  co::  n.-e- 
hensive  5-vear  study  of  the  nutlear  fuel 
cycle,  uith  particular  roicrence  to  Its  --iifetv 
and  environmentiU  hazards,  to  be  coiidacred 
by  the  Office  of  IVclmological  Assessment; 
to  (.'lie  Jinnt  Commictee  tui  AiuHmc  Energv. 
By  Mr,  H.^RSHA: 

H  R.  .•;4n7  \  hill  10  extend  to  all  unmavried 
ii.divititi,tl.>  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
split tiuj;  ni  u-  enjoyed  by  n.arried  iutiividua'..- 
flhnp  Joii.i  returns;  and  to  remove  rate  In- 
cfiniiic-s  for  married  persons  v.liere  both  are 
e.nplo.vcd;    -,>   HiC   C.miiuii.ee  ou  U\.y,-  a.cl 

MCMl.--. 

H.R,  5408.  A  bin  to  aineud  the  Interna! 
Ptnentip  Code  of   io.-)4  to  ano-.v  Income  tf*x 
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ij..;;:io.hnis  for  sucial  security  ta.xc-  jj.^irt  by 

tnipl"ye('s  and  by  the  self-employed  and  for 

ri-rlrcmpnt  con1.  iliu'-ion?  required  to  be  made 

In-   I  pdcral    o.ficen    and    employee-:    to    the 

(     ,.inv-tpp  on  Wavr,  and  Me.ins. 

By  Mr,  HOWARD; 

H  R     6409.    .A   bill    to   refh--it;ua'-e   Novc.l- 

ber  11  "f  each  jcav  as  Veterans  Day  and  to 

make  such  day  a  leyai  puljllc  holiday;  to  the 

Ccnujilitee  on  Post,  OiFa-e  and  Oivll  Service. 

By    Mr.    I.I  I  TON     (for    hlm.se If,    Mr. 

MEiXHt.R,    Mr.    Mkeds,    Mls,    IjIovd 

of     Teune-aee,     Mr,     Rinnfis,     Mr. 

d-ii  uiEiTi,    Ih-,    MiTCHri.L   Of   Jlary- 

land,  Mr,  Wricht,  Mr,  Fuhian.  Mr. 

Obey,  Mr.  Jones  of  Nortii  CaroUna, 

.Mr.  Brown  o!  Michigan,  Mr.  John  L. 

BfRrON,  Mr.   Cochran,  Mr.  Alexan- 

11;  R.   Mr,  Fm'ntroy,  Mr,',   Holt,  Mr. 

Emery,  Mr,  Hansvn,  Mr   BoNiilH,  Ms, 

Burke  of  California,  Mrs,  Sullivan, 

Mr,  Traxli.r,  and  Mr.  Harkin)  : 

n.R,   5410,   A   bill    to  am^nd   tlu?   Iiilenial 

Revenue   Code   of    1954    to   res' .'•ict    the   au- 

•  Iji.irity  Iiir  iiisper;-o'.i  01  ta"  returns  and  the 

dibclosnre  of  Inforiiia'Jon  i-ontaini''d  therein, 

and  tor  other  pm'posea;  to  rite  Ci'n!mi"ee  on 

Way^  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIICHKLLoi  New  York: 
K.R,  5411.  A  bill  \o  amend  cliapter  5  Of  iiiJe 
37,  United  States  Code.'o  revl.e  the  special 
p,i>  s'ru''iuie  rehuiiis;  to  health  professionals 
of  ilip  uniformed  ,iervii:p~;  10  the  Committpe 
0:1  .*.   :ned  Servi   e- . 

By  Mr.  NAT  CHEH  : 
HR.  5412.  A  bill  to  amciid  the  rmn:r.uni..a- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures lor  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  rer.ewai  of  ijro,idca~t  licen.-es:  to  the 
Commi'lee  t  n  Iiiteis  a'e  u-:(!  F.n-c'.i:!!  Coui- 
liieri  c, 

H-.    Mr.    Oi'lINOLK    (lor    1), nisei.',    Mr. 

FRASLR,  Mr.  Si'IBFKLlNG,  Mr.  Ullman, 

Mr.  REt.:.=;s,   Mr,  Corman,  Mr,  PRra- 

SLI.R.  Mr.  Hicks   Mrs,  ScHRoEnER,  Mr. 

F.nwAHDs  of  CiliJtornia,  Mr,  Aspin,  Mr. 

Hi  cHLiiR  of  Wt  At  Virginia.  Mr.  Mlfds, 

Mr,  Bauimo,  .>Ir.  Downj  y,  Mr,  Brown 

of  CaluVinia,  Mr,  Llhman,  Mr.  Har- 

RiNorON.    ^h^    RoL',    Mr,    Bh.ii:lI.,    Mr. 

SroKFS,    Mr.'i     Burke    of    Califoiuia, 

.Mr,  MiTCHi-LL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Con- 

ytrs,  Mr,  Dfllu.ms,  and  Mr,  Caer)  : 

HR   5413.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  production 

»nd  procurement  by  any  agency  of  the  United 

States  of  any  delivery  .system  designed  to  dls- 

femlnate  anv  binary-rvpe  cheniieal    warfare 

ftge,;t;  to  the  Committee  on  Ar;ned  .Sen-lees, 

By   M-,.  SCHROEDER: 

HR,  ,)414,  A  bill  lo  prohibit  the  ue  of  dis- 

cUarye  certificates  which  indleaie  the  reason 

why,  or  condUlons  under  vihlch.  any  Uidivld- 

nal  U  di  :chirted  or  re'.ca.cd  from  active  duty; 

to  deem  all  livLng  iiidivldua's  di^.-harged  or 

relei.'^ed  from  the  Armed  Forrc=  to  be  eligible 

for  all  l)enefits  provided  by  law  by  reason  of 

military  service:   and  for  other  purposes,    to 

the  Committee  on  Arnvd  Service,^, 

H.R.  5415.  .A  hii!  to  amend  ti;)r  :^R  of  the 
Uu::ed  feiatcs  Code  in  order  io  pvo^'de  th;>t 
no  individual  who  serveu  in  anv  armed  force 
shall  be  denied  vcicr..ns  bcnelitb  unless  thai 
ludivjdnal  v.a.',  disci. arged  or  relea.5ed  from 
active  ser\  iee  \\itlt  a  di-honorable  discharge: 
to  'In-  Committee  ou  Veterans'  Affair,?. 

By  Mr.  SIMON    (for  h)m.self,  Mr.  C.VK- 
Ttp,.  Ml.  D'.. XCAN   of  Tenne.vsee,  Mr. 
i:mfry,    Mr.    HEcnrFP.    of    West;   V.r- 
uinia,  Mr.  Hon  .^Nn,  Mr.  Lai;oa!.iesixo, 
^Tr.s,  Li.ovD  of  Te:ine-,ee.  Mr.  Loxt, 
^Tr.   MficHEP.   Mr,   Mikva.   Mr    Per- 
kins,  Ms.   S'Hnor'iiR,    ^h■    SiU  itr--, 
and  Mr,  Sa*;tini  )  : 
H.R,  54113.  A  bin  to  pro-  ide  addi:l..n&l  pay- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government  to  cotintles 
In  -ahlch  there  is  Irx^ated  a  n  :t;oiial  fDre!5,t  or 


national    gr.tssland;    to    the    Com:r,!tt.ce    on 
Ciovernment  Operations, 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  tior  liin-,;e;i  a;.d 
Mr.  BtjBOENai) : 
H.R.  5417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  provide 
that  under  certain  circumtiances  exclubive 
territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed 
unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  Inters' ate 
Olid  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  hei-- 
self,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mi . 
RoNCALio,  Mr.  LuJAN,  Mr.  Ketchl.-i, 
and  Mr.  Bymms)  ; 
HR.    5418.    A    bill    to    authori/e    cor-  1   .e- 
Mou  by  the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior  u\   the 
fedar    Rapids    Division,    Nebra,ska,    of    the 
Pick-Sloan   Missouri  ba,sin  program;    to   'he 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Allan -. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H,J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resoUition   to  amend 
'he  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  o: 
1973  to  proliiblT,  the  President  from  seiiinj 
miiiimum  prices  for  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil»  or  aiiy  refined  petroleum  protU.tt  -.m::;- 
out-  co.-i^ressional  review,  and  for  (,thcr  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ini;er:ate   and 
Jo  1  i -Ml   Commerce. 

Bv     Mr.     TRFEN      (f.ir     liim  ei:.     ^:.■, 

Andrews  of  North  Dakoi.a,  Mr,  Bt  r,- 

gener,    Mr,    Collins    of    Texas,    .vir. 

Devine,    Mrs.   Holt,    Mr.    McDolnaiu 

of   Georgia,    Mr.    Mariin,    Mr.    Mii  - 

lORi),    Mr.    Moore,    Mr.    Rous^iLi^r, 

Mr,  Simon,  and  Mr,  Walsh)  : 

H  3.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolntlon  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  to  provide  tliat  appropriations 

made  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 

its  revenues,  except  hi  time  of  war  or  na- 

':on£d  einergency;  lo  the  Commitiee  on  tnc 

,lu(i:riurv. 

By   Mr,  JOHN  L.  BURTON    ifor   hitn- 
SPlf,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Kastenmitir, 
Mr.   Carr,   Mr.  Beard   of   Rhode   Is- 
lond,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Caliioriiia,  Mr. 
Brown   of   California,    Mr,   Charils 
H,  Wilson  of  California,  J.fs,  Ar,;":c, 
Ms,  HoLTZiMAN,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Do.minick 
V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.     Mitchell     of    Maryland,     Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Richmonp,  Mr,  Ltc- 
GETT,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Dellum.s, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  HAnrrNtruN,  an'! 
Mr.  Badillo)  : 
11.   Con.   Res.    191.   Concurrent   reiolui;»^ii 
relating  to  supplemental  military  appropria- 
tions for  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia;    to 
the   Committee  on   International   Relaiio:,. 
By  Mr.   FINDLEY'; 
H.    Con.    Res.    192.    Concuncm    rt  :.olni  .on 
c.n  Middle  East  policy;  to  the  Coinnii;tee  un 
Inicrnational  Relations. 
ByMr.  RINALDO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  193.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
pi?s,sing   the   sense  of  Congress   concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
lerence  of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Co:;i- 
ni:  lee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.   MONTGOMERY    (for   hhn^-if, 

Mr.    Bauman,    Mr.    Mollohan,    Mr. 

BowEN,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr,  Melciifr, 

Ms,  BOGGS,  Mr.  SEBEi.rcs,  Mr,  Rbes, 

Afr,  Schneedeli.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 

Metcalfe,    Mr.    Lono    of    Maryland, 

?Ir.  Kpefis,   Mr.  Russo,   ^'r    Whitp- 

nuRST,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Charifs  H. 

Wilson  of  Calif ornl.i,  Mr.  GoNz.iir;', 

Mr,  Winn,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 

Mr.    An-MaTRONG,    Mr.    Firtrrti:,    Mr. 

Laitta.   and   Mr.   TE.iouL)  : 

;j.  Res.  356.  Resolution  establishiiii;  a  ."e- 

Icci  committee  to  study  the  problem  of  U£. 

servicemen  mis.sing  In  action  In   SouMieTst 

.^sia;  to  tiie  Committ-ee  on  Rules. 


r.  -  Mr  MONTGOMERY  ifor  l-ii.nve.f, 
Mr,  JonN-,oN  of  Caiifoniift,  Mr,  Sat- 
lERFIEID,  Mr,  He-N'olrson,  Mr,  Oi- 
TiNocR.  ^!r,  Hi:.i  !-,  Mr  Hays  of  Oh:o, 
Mr.  Holla::d,  Mr.  Trlln.  Mr.  Blmi  r, 

Mr,  DE  LU(,0,  Mr,  CtDERBERG,  Mr,  CAR- 
TE!!, Mr,  GuvcR,  Mr.  PoAor,  .M-. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr,  Watsk,  Mr. 
.Bi:KiE.-=f.N  of  Texas,  Mr,  Nix,  Mr. 
Broyhili,.  Mr,  PueuA,  Mr,  Carney, 
Mr,  I.oi  r.  Mr.  K'  ■  .i,  and  M;-  Wki:- 
Tt.s  I  : 
H.  ne:j.   'i^l.  Rc-olut.on   ei.tabli.«lii;ij.-   a   se- 

iejt  committee  vo  atudy  f.ie  proolem  01  U.S. 

.•■.'-rvicemeu   mi^,i;jj   m    a--t:ou   In  Southeast 

.l.-ia:  to  tito  fjomnni  lee  on  Rules. 


MEMORI.^LS 


Uucier  clause  i  oi  rule  XXII,  im  tnonal.' 
wei-e  pi-e.seiited  and  referred  as  follow ,^: 

V2.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  i,u 
I-egi^;ature  of  the  Territorj'  of  Guam,  relu'.'ve 
t,o  relocation  of  tho  Cabras  I,-iand  ainmuni- 
'  loa  wiiarf;  lo  ijie  Cou",inittee  o;i  .Arnir-d 
:rervices. 

7:3,  .^Uo,  memorial  of  the  Hon-e  i,:'  r?.  t.-,. - 
.-eiitatives  of  the  Common  wealth  o!  M.is-a- 
ehti,seits,  reia-.i\-e  to  designation  ol  Bo.si'  ) 
Harbor  as  a  national  h-Istoric  site:  to  tlie 
Cirnmittee  on  I:;terlQr  and  Insular  Alfairs, 

74,  Al,'=o,  memorial  o.  the  Hou.5e  01  Reprc- 
.-enla Lives  ol  ihe  Comnionv,ealth  of  Mi^>  a- 
iliu.-5Ct;s,  relative  to  Cyprus;  lo  the  Cuo.- 
nn- icc  oi'  Interna' ional  Relations. 

75.  Aloo,  memorial  of  the  Legi.slature  of 
t;ie  Coinnioiiv,eali:i  of  Ma-.-,ichusetr.-.  rehi- 
ii\e  to  veterans'  pen-ion  lienefits  to  1  le 
f''::o:)ii--ee  on  Veierani'  .-Affairs. 


PrnV.^TE  KILLS  AND  PESOLUllO: 

Under  ik.use  1  of  rule  XXII,  pnf.= 
bill 5  and  l■e^olution.s  we:e  introduced  u, 
,sc'\erfllly  referred  a^  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R,  5119.  A  bUl  to  requhe  the  vea,el  i.' 
to  oe  dociimentcd  as  a  vessel  of  the  UnJt 
b-.ates  lor  u.^e  111  tlie  coa-,tv,i.se  trade;  to  ; 
(  .!r,:u:"e  ■  ,-in  Me--c'ian'  Mi.-ine  and  Fi- 
erier, 

By  Mr,  .JOHN  h   BURTON: 

HR,  5420,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dav'd  Li- 
t-i  rlie  Committee  on  me  Judiciarv , 
ByMr,  SISK: 

H.R.  5421,  A  bill  for  tiie  rel;.  f  o.,  Mn: 
Avila  R'i!/:  •<)  »  :p  Connnif'ee  on  t!:c  .t 
ci:c:arv. 


IP 
k; 
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AMENDMENTS 

Under  tluiihe  6  of  rule  XXIII,  p.  ojjo.bcd 
p.iieudiiienls  were  submitted  a.s  follov-: 
H  H,422:: 
B\  Ml-   fcAlJASlN: 

y-.i.zf^  9,  strike  out  ilne  1.t  and  ali  thai 
f..l'o,\s  tlirough  pa^^e  11,  line  19. 

.'^;.d  redesignate  the  followlrg  .«ccrlo:  ■ 
accordingly. 

Pa£,e  13,  strike  out  line  5  throtigh  li;ie  8 
r.r:d  Insert  lu  lieu  thereof  the  foHowir-g  nc"; 
ftiijseciion: 

"!b)  Section  Oiij)  of  'l.e  N.itional  Sciiool 
Lt"-ch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  -at  not 
more  than  75  per  oe-ii..;in'  and  all  tha*  fol!ov.-s 
througli  'Secretary'  and  inserting  l:-;  lie  j 
■•hereof  '1 J )  at  not  more  than  100  per  ce;:*um 
abo'-p  thp  applicable  family  size  Ineon-ie  lev- 
els in  the  Income  poverty  guidelines  as  pre- 
Fciibed  by  the  Secretary,  for  a  reduced  price 
lunch  not  to  exceed  20  cents;  and  (2)  at  not 
more  than  200  per  centum  above  the  appli- 
cable family  sire  Income  levels  In  such  In- 
come p.jverty  guidelines,  for  a  redu^fd  prl.'c 
li'inii  :-'o-'  to  exceed  30  cents'." 
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L'SIV     .-VND     STEEL     .\LANAGEMENT 
JOIN  ON  SAVINGS  BOND  DRIVE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

IN-   [HE  HOUSKOF  REPRESKNTATIVT  S 
Mo'idoij.  Miirch  24.  /.'»7J 

All-.  MOORHEAD  of  PennsyUaniii.  Mr 
S!>eaker.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
RcxoRD  at  thi^  time  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  Mr  I.  W.  Ab^l  president  oi 
the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America, 
and  Mr.  George  St\n.<n'\  chiiinnan  of  the 
National  Steel  Coip  .  tieadquartered  i:i 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Stin-^oti  was  rccentl.v  ap- 
!)ointed  Steel  IndtL'try  Cliairnuin  for  tli. 
drive  bv  Trcasur.v  Sccrctar.v  William 
Simon.  Tlie  lett( --.s  concern  the  197^ 
Government  .sa-. in;.;^  l>und  drive. 

The  Abel  letter,  pltdijinj;  continueu 
union  support  for  tlie  savings  bond  plan. 
.  i'.d  theStin.son  re-pon^e.  acknowledging: 
the  Uadership  tlie  USW  has  shown  In 
ituiking  past  bond  driven  a  .--uccess.  rep- 
.rc'^ent  a  fine  exan.nle  of  union  inauape- 
tiient  cooperation  in  ;.  iTor^rain  valuable 
tci  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  commend  beta  i^entlemen 

Tne  two  ktteis  follow : 

N.^TION  M.  S  t  FF  I.  Cor!  P . 

Oeecmber  16.  J'j7j 

A!i.I.  VV.  Aifi  . 

Pr,'i.ideiit.   Viiiiiil   ^ 'ci  '  ''i.rl.rn  of  Avie.i-iiti 
Pittsb'.ruh.  r,< 

DfAR  Mr.  Aesi,:  Tluii'.k  you  .=o  law.-h  for 
vour  letter  and  tor  :.xi\ir  r»  nfrirrnariou  oi  the 
-support  for  the  Prt.vroll  Sa.i;iL:s  PI;.n  for  U.S. 
SavUigs  Boiid.s.  I  a!ii  nware  of  and  urateiul 
for  the  coutliuilnt;  t(->ii;rl!juti.>n  to  tids  cause 
wiildi  has  lieeii  <:\ii<le  br  vour  orKiiul/atlou 
•*i'd  Ir,-,  leadcrv.. 

'Ine  steel  lt'.cli',ir.v  iiiis  ai\  liapor-mnl  pnrt 
to  plHV  III  the  fiuictloulug  of  the  United 
Sta  .f<t  econoiuv  and  equoUy  imporraut  lead- 
ership to  provide  In  helping  this  country 
irow  and  prt>,--per  Neither  re.«;ponslblll!:.-  can 
he  fulfilled  wl!!iout  the  actl\e  support  hot?i 
o,  Its  employe  leadership  nud  Its  ni;'.nn-;e- 
uicat  leHdershlp 

Tlius  I  am  particularly  pl.ascd  hv  vour 
assistance  In  making;  the  "ir.dusiry's  1975 
Payroll  Savings  Plati  cunipulgn  a  t;ucoes.s.  An 
ou.statidltig  Industry  performance  In  thl.« 
n-ard  never  v.-«s  more  important  that  It  wlU 
be  ueKt  year.  I  feel  sure,  with  your  heln.  It 
V  1:1  !.e  done  ..c'l 
Sincere!- 

O.  oiiur.   .\.  SilNSOM 

Uaiiil)  Sitri AViiitKEns  or  Amluic^. 

Pittsbiirfili,Pa.,  ncre7»bir  9.  t:'7  i 
-Mr.  Ci  ORCE  A.  SriN.>ON, 
Cliuinnaii.  NuriO'icl  Steel  Corp., 
^'  I  .\bwg!i .  Pd 

D.-;.VB  Mr.  Siin.so..  •  T!io  Ignited  SroeU'.or;;- 
ers  of  -XUiCrica  l>i!s  been  a  conslslent  (.ad 
faithful  suppiTtcr  of  t'.ie  Payroll  Savln!..i 
Plftti  for  U.S.  Savluo:<«  Boad.s.  -WV  have  done 
.>o  primarUy  becur.  t-  U.S.  S;uni--;  Bond;,  con- 
stltute  an  Investment  In  America  and  we  con- 
sider support  Of  thl«  projcram  as  part  of  c>ur 
uuty  to  our  count  r\. 

But  our  Union  al.>o  supports  the  Payroll 
c-iA.lngs  Plan  tor  US  Sai  infs  Bonds  because 
u  Is  a  convenle;  t  !••  a  ur.'C|i:c  v.av  for  work- 
ers to  tiive  nio-  e.>  I'lrou^h  rej^iiliir  pavroll 
deductk.t!>.  Also  tu  eaier^-cucles.  U.S.  Sia-lngs 
Bonds  are  ea-s!!y  a:id  quickly  coitvorttd  Into 
cash. 

US  Savliigs  Bonds  represent  a  t;ujiri'iitee<l 
Investment  that   Is  ritles'ructtble   nul  have 


pro  en  to  be  oiie  oi  the  most  at-riictlve  and 
ciepeuduble  of  saviiitis  programs.  For  manv 
Scti-:-.vorkers.  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  are  their 
niajor  liquid  savings. 

I  fissure  you  thai  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  -America  and  its  meuiljeis  will  conitnne  to 
support  the  Pa\Toll  Plnu  u-r  US.  Savuiys 
Bonds  with  tiie  same  entiu!sia''ni  chat  has 
Ttn.rVen  our  support  iu  the  past 
Sincorelv  yours 

I      ■••.■     ACLI  . 

PresWi'iit 


\   -M  \.N    HHO  lOVED  HLMAMTV 

HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

ot   vii;ci.M.» 

'  ^-    I  !!!•.  HOUSt  OK  nEPRl-^'  MA  (IV!  S 

MoiKhni.   Monh   jl.   1U7.'> 

-Mr.    HARRIS.    Ml-     Sfx-aker.    I    have 
been  .saddened  by  tlie  im.vsing  ol  one  of 
my    fine    constituent-.    IXv.itt    O'Kelly 
Mvatt.  and  v.xnild  like  lo  share  v.ith  niv 
colleagues  a  tribute  written  by  his  friend. 
George  A.  Bowlt-s.  As  a  hu.sband.  father. 
lJio.es.--ional  man.  and  niend.  Dt<e  Mvati 
e.s;emplified  all  that  Is  gc>od  about  Amer- 
ica. Thus.  I  am  insertiiit;  in  the  Recoko 
this  eloquent  tribute  to  my  friend: 
A    1  .-ii,!  r     To   DiWiTt   OKti.Lv    .Mv.m  i-.  .T» 
January  2a,  l!i7ii 
-\  man  i.s  perhap.s  bc.si  renieiubcrpd— and 
111.,  life  best  Jiidycd— by  the  thhig.s  that  he 
loved. 

.■\s  v.e  sa;,  good-bye  to  Dee,  It  v.uulU  Ix- 
both  helpful  .<tnd  conuordug  u>  rcilect  o'l 
sr.i.  e  (.f  tho.'^e  fhinfts  in  hLs'llfe.  and  bv  so 
doin-  perhaps  rab-e  our  .spfiiis.  if  oni'-  a 
liLtle.  Ht  thl'=  sad  time. 

By  such  reflection,  v.e  Jni„h.  al-o  raise  our 
o  .11  K()prt-clHtiou  of  life  nnd  it.s  per.-pectives. 
chal!eii;;es.  nod  t;oa!s  a--;  -e  couiiiute  on  o"r 
•>  av  -..ithout  him. 

I.)ef  s  tirst  lo\e  v  as.  of  course,  his  v.ondt-r- 
fu!  family:  hi.;  devoted  Kinllv.  his  four  beau- 
tlnu  dau'jhrers  and  stiirdv  son— all  cast  in 
the  srai-vfirt  mold  of  their  fafher— and  ht.-i 
delightful  grandchildren!  It's  eves  literally 
f'a-;,ed  v.-ith  pride  v.hea  he  sp<.!:e  of  them. 

His  iie:-;t  love.  I  believe,  v.as  the  natural 
vorld  around  him.  The  mountains,  the  sea. 
the  -ildernes.s— riH'vo  wore  Iv-^  special  donun- 
lon-.  Dee  L;loritled  in  th<'  rv:  oi  the  liotnid'-; 
OM  t;,e  trails  durim;  a  hinii  on  a  brisk  wUi- 
ters  moruluET.  He  listened  lo  the  crash  of 
the  breakers  on  the  rocks  at  "Etomain"  as 
oiiC  •■.ould  to  a  symphony.  For  him.  a  walk 
throueh  the  woods  wr.s  an  in>.endlng  source 
oi  v.fuder  and  excitement:  of  questions  yet 
10  bo  ans.vered:  of  nature's  mysteries  vet  to 
be  .<;olved. 

.\nd  from  this  fascluarlon  with  the  natu- 
ral --orld  .sprang  hl.s  fhird  qr.at  love.  S>-ience 
His  incjuirinp  mifd  hacu  i\o  limits  a.s  he 
probed  e-erv  corner  of  .scleorinc  knowledge 
No  tace-  of  it,  e.sci.ped  his  lateu'-e  iatercsi 
and  Ufn-loni;  tcholar.-hlp. 

la  both  his  .'jpokeu  and  wutien  disvour-c 
t5:e  depth  and  bre.tdth  of  this  qr.est  for 
!:.  .•  ledye  nu»nifesit.s  U.^eif.  He  wa^  al'avs 
nvibing.  always  qticstioning.  al-.-.'ivs  seeking 
tVe  ba-ic  inith-  about  the  vorld  i.'ui  the 
1.1   verse  hi  uhicli  he  lived. 

A:!d  the  EngU.sh  language!  Dee  lo-.ed  I'lc 
prt  of  iangun.ce  and  plaved  It  as  one  v  ould  a 
Straaiv.irlos.  To  the  an., ..V.e  dis.rc'ss  of  his 
irltiul!/  advti-.i;,ries  in  a  ihou.'and  technical 
or  phUo.-ophical  debates,  he  nVivays  had  tVie 
e-.fvct  word  v.lih  the  precise  ntiance  co  dil-.e 
hone  11  ]>o;at  or  Ci«imiuni!cf\;e  a  thotifiht 


huiil!-.  aid  i<-r- ddinL'  all  t!;f-  re-t--5i^ 
U>rcd  hiii'innlty. 

His  gifts  of  language  iveie  never  r\-.  elo. 
qutntiy  displayed  as  when  he  raised  his  voice 
in  ouirnge  against  Injustice-  percel'eii  o- 
hu'uan  misery  unrelieved. 

Closely  akin  to  (his  hun'an  concern  v.a'-  iii, 
love  of  freetlo!!'.  and  challenge.  Whether  i» 
v.-as  In  the  -...orld  of  biisuiess.  politics,  or 
philosopliv.  lic  held  as  saced  the  right  of 
indniaual  Judguicn'  ,-iud  decision.  And  he 
hold  la  uf  rer  contempt  any  force.  phil(^s,,p;,v 
or  person  iaaibitinc  the  treerioui  of  the'hii-^ 
aiau  lnte!lec-t  and  spirit, 

Such  a  man  -aus  Dee.  luid  iroia  scrii  a  i!  ', 
-piriiual  and  uuellcctual  heritage  all  oi  u. 
■tho  were  his  fiiends  are  beneficlsrles.  We  ^ay 
gf>ort-bvi-.  iliou.  v.ith  profouufl  sorrow  or 
cour-e.  The  void  in  our  circle  and  In  o„r 
hfarl.s  c.\nuot  be  lilled. 

But  '-e  .s^iy  it  v.-ith  .a  profound  .sense  of 
being  belter  human  being.s  becatise  we  were 
prr.  ih-ged  lo  k;-.o  v  him.  to  learn  iiom  hlin 
and  io  h-ave  his  memory  to  trea.s,!:\.'  a"!  I'-r 
yciirs  of  our  lives. 

Dee  was  a  loving  hu-,bana  and  father,  a.i 
:i'.ld  student  of  the  ivorld  in  v  hich  he  hved 
a  W1..0  counselor,  nnd  a  hrm  and  tru.-ieti 
II  .enil. 

Kvvi-y  perton  whose  liie  was  touoiied  'jv  hi- 
l.e  is  a  better  man  or  v.oman  because  of  it 

Indeed,  the  whole  world  is  a  better  place 
berause    Dee    Myatt    passed    this    ■■  av    .v.j 

p;Mi  eri  here  :i.r  avMle. 


Mvra  .\i\D  ijKVLriv  fn  vii  ■I:N'a.m 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF  n;:w  jrnsw 

i.N  TMK  Hou.s!i:  OF  RKPni  s:  .\-  i-\'m'i:s 

Moiidaf/.  March   21.  1975 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  s.-vertU 
\\ee!:>  tree  the  President  requested  that 
Congres.s  appropriate  an  additional  S52i' 
bilhon  in  aid  for  Vietnam  and  Cambodin 
This  request  touched  off  a  national  de- 
bate that  .<:till  rages.  Supporters  of  the 
President's  action  have  accused  those  of 
uf  '■.ho  opiJo.se  it  of  abandoniup  an  allv  In 
time  of  need.  We  are  told  that  the  North 
Vietnamese,  with  the  support  of  Ru-ssla 
and  China,  have  mounted  a  maior  offen- 
sive: we  are  aJso  told  that  without  more 
U.S.  assistance  the  South  Vietnamese 
cannot  witlLstand  the  armed  might  ot 
China  and  Rus.sia.  It  is  often  hnplied,  il 
not  stated,  that  without  tliis  additional 
a.ssistance  South  Vietnam  will  lose  the 
nuhtary  stniggle  and  lf)0  percent  of  the 
blame  v.Ul  fall  on  those  of  us  in  Contrress 
who  opijcse  more  aid. 

I  do  rot  accept  tliis  kitrc.  ovt-r  the 
.vc;;rs  the  United  States  has  pro'ided  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  w  ith  sufti- 
cient  militi-iry  and  economic  a-ssistr^nce  tu 
survive.  In  fact,  the  United  States  has 
provided  S<uith  Vietnam  witli  more  fid 
than  North  Vietnam  ha,s  received  Ironi 
China  and  Ru.ssia  combined.  This  mtfrn- 
ing%  x\iv.-  Yorii  Times  carried  a  coliunn 
!>./  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis  v.hich  di-'ciLsscs 
the  question  of  .;ust  how  much  assisttuice 
South  Vietnam  lias  received  from  the 
United  Suites.  I  v.ould  hlcc,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues,  to  read  this  tiiticle 
iiito  the  Rff  onn  at  this  point: 
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M\  111    .\NI)    Rp   \IM  V 

I  By  Anthony  Lewis) 

B'>sio.N.  :ilari;h  2i. — One  of  the  poisons 
iliai  ate  away  at  Weimar  Germany  was  the 
Mivth  that  a  "stab  iu  the  back"  by  politicians 
HI  home  li.ui  beaten  the  Ciernian  army  In 
ViOild  War  I.  An  eliort  is  now  underway  to 
plant  a  siuular  myth  abotii  Vietnam.  Saigon 
is  lo.-ing.  Secret  ary  of  Delense  Sclilesinger 
put  11,  because  the  U.S.  Congn  .-s  ha.i  been 
-■iiit:giudly"  in  giving  aid. 

Nit-Lar<l]y!  Imagine  Ut;ir.g  surl,  a  uoid  alter 
Hll  the  United  Slates  has  done  and  snflered 
lor  Saigon:  $15()-bil!ii)n  o\er  a  doxcn  years. 
55.1)00  American  li\ts.  The  accusal  ion  wculd 
be  fiuuiy  if  it  were  not  .so  na.-ty. 

.\  compelling  hictoal  answer  to  the  c'aar.i^e 
Is  a  itport  Ju.st  made  by  Congressnian  Paul 
MLClo.-key.  Kcpublic.ni  of  California.  On  the 
btt.-i.s  ot  ollirial  Jiynres  and  biielings  during 
ills  recent  \i=it  to  Vietnam,  Mr.  McCIoskoy 
compared  the  oppo-inu  milltaiy  fo.ccs.  Tlicse 
were  some  ot  his  main  jxiims: 

1.  As  ol  JfU!.  1,  atcorciuig  ti  the  Piinragou, 
Saigon  had  -  :.n  iippro.Mnuile  :3-to-l  advaa- 
lage"  oM.-r  tlie  oilier  ^icle  in  numbers  of 
.soldiers.  (More  North  Vietnamese  have  en- 
tered the  lighting  since  then,  but  Saigon's 
forces  remain  mu>.-ii  lar.er.  a-^  always.) 

2.  la  the  liscal  year.s  1973-75.  roughly  the 
period  since  the  Piu-is  cease-lire  agreement. 
Saigon  has  had  sci.^'8  billion  in  military  aid 
irom  the  United  Stale.'-.  North  Vietnam  si  48 
billion  from  China  and  the  So\  let  Union. 

3.  In  the  fighting  since  the  cease-fire  Sai- 
gon has  had  a  '-firei-)ower  superiority  ratio" 
of  7-to-l.  That  is.  iinuiii  l<ins  lime  been  tired 
iu  that  proportion.  And  th-n  ilot  -  not  cotuil 
Saigon's  air  forci;. 

If  one  looks  ijack  hclorc  ihc  I!i73  a;_i-ec- 
meiit.  the  disproporiion  bcivfen  the  two 
slcie.i  i:s  even  more  i  \i  rco'C  Au-cricans  lought 
ill  Vietnam  for  eight  ;,cars.  ns  many  as 
500,000  at  a  time,  no  Cliinc--c  or  Russian 
.soldier  e\er  did.  .'\mcrican  j)li  nes  dropped 
Inunense  tonnages  of  bom'js  and  napalm  and 
detolianls;   the  oiher  side  dro]-ij)Pd  none. 

When  Saigon  caiino:  hold  its  own  dc-pite 
such  overwhelm; n:.;  cdMiiuages  o\  cr  ^o  Uiany 
years,  something  lundumei.i  ^il  must  be 
wrong.  Mr.  McClo.-kcy  said  the  oilier  .side, 
■'outgunned"  and  -outnumbci-Ki."  v.-as  evi- 
tiently  superior  in  -aggrcs.-ivene-s.  will  and 
sense  of  purpose.'  Others  would  juit  it  that 
tlie  United  Siatis  )kis  been  trying  to  do  an 
Inipossilile  thing  in  .SouUi  VieTnani:  create 
acountry  in  our  iin:>.;.e  trom  peojilc  ni  anotiier 
culture. 

If  all  the  past  help  has  not  v  oi;  tor  Saifoti. 
how  is  It  po.ssihie  to  bellexe  tliat  three  more 
.vears  of  military  aid.  as  the  Administration 
wants,  will  make  ihc  (iitierenct  ■.'  Tlie  military 
solution  has  been  tried  cndles-|y  nnd  failea". 
"Hie  choice  Is  either  to  g-o  on  down  that 
road — until  children  are  star\in)_  in  Dfuiani: 
as  they  are  now  in  Phom  Penh— or  e!.-c  a'l 
last  to  woi-k  for  a  political  settlement. 

Tlie  Administration  says  the  time  is  i',.i 
ripe  for  political  talks  because  Saigon  mu-t 
negotiate  '-irom  strength."  When  Saigon  was 
stronger,  it  opposed  political  compronnsc.  In 
■any  event,  how  can  it  gain  .strength  Irom 
more  years  of  a  policy  that  has  failed?  As 
imliiary  aid  proves  useless  e.xffpt  to  prolong 
the  killing,  the  old  logic  v,-ould  call  for  Ameri- 
can bombs  and  troop.^  again.  But  Ocrald 
Ford  Is  President  now.  not  Richai-d  Ni:<on. 
The  t^ictic  of  blaming  Congress  for  Viet- 
namese realities  is  running  up  against  the 
foriitntie  oi  such  men  as  Rci)uljlican  Sena- 
tors .Maihliis  and  Hatfield.  Democrats  Steven- 
sou  and  Manslield.  But  Congress  can  make 
"uly  a  broad  choiee:  between  ending  aid.  a 
painfiU  course,  and  going  on  with  it.  wnicn 
^  '11  be  more  painful.  The  E.\ocutive  has  the 
'i'<rc  delicate  opportunity:  U)  go  to  the  South 
VKtiuunese.  and  the  Cambodians,  and  tell 
'hem  that  the  time  has  come  to  make  the 
'"-T  deal  pos.sible  and  end  the  shooting. 

Secretary  of  State  Kls.,iiigpr  deserves  sym- 
Pii;!iy  for  the  breakdown   of  his  mission  In 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Middle  East.  But  talking  about  Indochinn 
while  there,  he  sounded  like  Pontius  Pilate. 
There  was  nothing  more  he  could  do,  he  said; 
he  would  never  have  negotiated  tlie  1973 
agreement  If  he  had  known  tliat  Congress 
would  not  stipply  military  aid  as  requested. 

Mr.  Kissinger  made  the  1973  agreement 
because  he  had  to.  It  was  politically  impera- 
tive to  get  the  American  troop.s  out  of  Viet- 
nam, and  those  were  the  only  terms 
available.  He  knew  full  well  that  tiie  trrm.s 
.settled  nothing  except  American  v.iihdiu'>\al. 
Nor  was  there  any  guarantee  of  particular 
U.S.  aid  for  Saigon — unless  i'  ", ,i-;  a  .-Ltrct 
promise  to  President  Thieu. 

American  policy  in  Indo(  iiina  h.is  done 
damage  that  can  never  be  nndoiu:  death, 
destrtiction.  lo.ss  of  Americati  rei)utation  and 
influence.  But  Henry  Kissinger  could  .-.liil 
try  to  save  something  from  the  wrecka'.^e — 
some  last  htunanity  and  honor.  Will  he.'  Or 
will  he  prefer  to  let  all  go  down  in  a  bloody 
lin.ile.  and  blame  Congress  lor  a  .si;,b  in  Uie 
buk? 


8ir>9 


UNITED  STATES  CA.NKOT    TUH.N 
AWAY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    r.M.IFORNI.\ 

i:\    I  HI   HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  f .'.  1  1  \  i-  s 

Movdcy,  March  24.  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  iiii- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ilie 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

iMi  itni.pi  NUKt-jcr  Aius  All;  Uniill)  S.-.ii^ 
<"s.VNOT  -Tx'nN  Away" 
Pie.si(i.:-nt  Ford  (iiose  an  attdience  deep  in 
Amerii.-i:.'s  lic.ntland  to  malte  an.  ini)ioi-i,oii 
addres  -  oi  lorcigu  po!ic\  this  week.  His  ap- 
peal for  sn;jj)ort  in  resisting  a  new  i  oiat ion- 
ism  in  U.S.  poliry  w;vs  vc)iced  in  tlie  Midwe-:. 
an  area  wiiiclj  was  onoe  the  stronghold  oi 
Isolationist  .sentiment,  in  .American  politiis. 
Mr.  Ford  dipped  into  personal  as  well  as 
political  liisiory  to  recall  how-  .\merica  shitt- 
ed away  from  isolaiioiiism  at  the  end  o; 
World  War  II  with  tVie  adveni  of  a  bj-j)arti- 
saa,  iatern.\tioaali.-!t  foreign  policy.  The  sliitt 
was  getting  under  v. ay  v.lien  he  became  a 
congressman  26  years  ago,  and  one  of  i:s 
prime  movers  v.as  a  midwesternev  from  Mr. 
Ford's  own  slate  of  Michigan,  the  lalf  s.  n 
Arthur  Vandenberg. 

This  week,  the  President  v.c.u  to  Sor.th 
Bend,  leaving  beliind  a  Congre-s  tliai  i^  mov- 
ing dangerously  b-.ick  toward  tiic  isolaiioii- 
1st  course.  Ironically,  while  it  took  the  chauuc 
of  heart  of  a  Republican  Vandenberg  a  gen- 
eration ago  to  help  Democrat  administrations 
put  isolationism  to  rest,  it  is  now  Demof-rat 
iiiajorities  in  Congress  v.-ho  ttre  resisting  a 
Republican  President's  efiort  to  pre>er\e  the 
alliances  and  economic  programs  which  were 
built  on  that  bi-partisan  loundniion. 

'Ihe  Democrats  are  allowing  a  .sense  oi  ta- 
tiliiy  over  the  progress  of  the  \.ar  in  Soitili- 
east  Asia  to  dictate  a  cut-c'i  iu  militrtry  aid 
wliich  could  have  a  shattering  «'rtect  on  the 
confidence  of  our  other  allies  around  the 
world.  The  House  recently  cut  40  per  cent 
ofi'  the  Administration's  requests  for  both  ihe 
economic  and  military  segments  of  our  lor- 
eiga  aid  program — tlie  .sharpest  cuts  in  its 
27-year  history.  Our  economic  tccp-sion  has 
bolstered  the  point  of  view  that  .■\meiica 
should  pull  into  its  shell — that  we  cannot 
afford  either  to  support  our  allies  with  wcp- 
ons  or  continue  our  role  as  <a  provider  of 
assistance   to  developing  countries. 

"There  is  no  safety  for  any  nation  m  a 
hungry,  ill-educated  and  desperate  world,' 
said  Mr.  Ford  at  South  Bend,  echoinc  what 
might  have  served  as  the  theme  for  our  for- 
eign policy  since  the  irte  1940.s.  This  leads 
to   another   Irony.   The   new   isolaiioui- ;  -    In 


(Ml  _iess  olleii  pl'-ad  lliL-ir  case  on  iiumani- 
i.oiii  grounds,  arguing  tiiat  our  interna- 
lion.il  role  i^  dr.iining  vesouices  away  from 
our  own  i)i-oblein-  and  wo'  helping  people 
abro.td. 

History  relutes  them.  ;il.)st  of  the  nations 
1>  '(tiling  by  mu  military  aid  nave  enjoved 
-.1  jin, longed  pe:ir.d  of  peace.  .Most  of  the  Third 
World  nations  receiving  our  economic  aid 
and  panicipating  ja  trade  and  Investment 
i.-rograms  wiih  the  Uniud  S-tates  are  making 
tar  moi-e  progress  iu   advancing  their  living' 

-andarcis  than  they  co-.ild  ever  have  hoped 
IO  make  without  It,  and  ihcy  now  are  bnv- 
ii!g  ;iii  per  <enf  of  the  Products  wliirji  \.e 
'   .port . 

It  ii  a  diui;-i-rou.s  noti.ju.  said  Mr.  Ford, 
tnat  "oin-  fiiip  is  unrelated  to  liie  fate  of 
wiher.s."  The  i:Olationism  is  not  so  much  in- 
ii-rnationalism  but  Interdependence.  More- 
over, interdependence  is  not  so  much  a  pol- 
1 -y  as  a  truUi    and  Ihe  Congre=-s  needs  lo  be 

■  -^  .ilif-iifd  to  r 


I-OR   OR   .ACS.-MNST  P.SROS?' 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

Ol     II  1  INOIS 

i.N'    rillL  HOf'si-:  OF  REPRCSKN  1  Al  IVI-.s 
Moiidaij.  March    24.   1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  All.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
niy  colleaguo  are  av.are.  the  He.ilth 
Subt-ommittee  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  skyrocketing  cost  oi 
malpractice  insurance  which  has  been, 
in  part,  biought  on  by  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  fiivolous  or  unwarranted  mai- 
i>i:u  M(-e  suits.  Serious  tliough  this  pioLi- 
'■  m  is.  it  brings  to  mind  anollier  lelated 
r-iohlem:  the  grov.tli  ot  the  Fedc'-al  ct^ii- 
i     ■!  o\-er  the  printiie  ol  mediciiu'. 

In  1072.  the  Congies-  pa>s(d.  .i-  >.) 
:^i;ei'ihought.  langu.Tge  providing  lor  Mi.- 
est:ibli-hment  of  Professional  St.indaifis 
Review  Organizations.  The  Sen:iio 
i;;cked  this  item  on  alter  Uie  .sot-inl  secu- 


riiy    bill— H.R.    1— h;id    alread-. 
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llic  House,  it  WHS  retained  ii;  (onierencc. 
and  in  the  waning  da>  >  of  tlie  session 
tlie  confeietice  report  v.as  adoptod  -.vith 
little    liiouglit    of    what    PSRO's    migltt 
Nt.'.m.  Vv'hen  \\)U  gel  right  down  to  it. 
the  House  never  voted  on  tiiem  individ- 
ually: it  simply  r.ccepied  them  as  an  i::- 
.-ignificant  part  of  a  much  larger  pack- 
a':P.  In  fact.  I  v.ould  ventuie  to  say  tliat 
nio.-f  House  Members  did  nm  even  know 
viiat  tliese  PSRO's  vould  do  and  I  sns. 
)-iect  many  of  them  did  not  know  lii'v 
were  iiulutied   in   tlie   bill.   ATnreover.   ol 
'lioso     wlio     did     have     knowledge     oi 
FSRO's.  .some  vcie  no  doubt  convinced 
by    the    argument    that    PSRO's    would 
save  money  and  would  heli)  brin.j  a  rti:- 
away  Federal  si)ending  program   undei 
contiol.  Hovever.  creaiing  another  la.wr 
o!  buiee.ucrat  y  is  no  sure  indication  ol 
cost   .sa^-ipgs.   as   the  e>:iierienee  of   tiie 
ceitiiicd   liospiial   admis.sion   program— 
CHAP — in    Sacramento.    Calif.,    a    foje- 
runncr    of    a    PSRO.    clearly    indictiie 
I.ast  year,  it  cost  CHAP  S13  to  S14  to  re- 
\iew  each  adniis.-ion  covered  by  the  pio- 
gi.im.   twice  v,l-,at   il  cost    in   1970,  and 
■>\hcn   the   PSRO   Lceome,-,   fully   opera- 
tional that  cost  is  expected  to  double. 
Moreover,  a  recent  suivty  indicated  that 
61. ;i     percent     of     doctors     interviewed 
t'eio-^s  Ihe  coiinti-y  believe  that  PSRO's 


will  increase  co.-ts  rather  than  decrca.'^e 

thCMl 

However,  of  urtater  danger  than  the 
r'O't  factor  is  tiie  likelihood,  certainly  as 
I iC'C  it.  that  PSRO's  will  mean  more  con- 
trol of  medical  practice  and  procedures 
bv  Che  Federal  Government.  While  the 
PSROs  are  suppo.-^ed  to  provide  for  peer 
review  and  peer  review  only,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  HEW  in  Washington 
hos  ultimate  control  over  the  program. 

Not  only  is  HEW  likely  to  have  a  say 
in  developing;  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  PSRO's.  but  it  will  aljo  deter- 
mine whuh  groui  s  qualify  as  PSRO■.^  and 
whether  or  not  they  will  continue  to 
qualify.  Al>o.  HEW  will  deUTmine  what 
group  w  ill  become  a  PSRO  in  areas  where 
doctors  do  not  themselves  organize  one 
by  January  1.  1976.  Thus,  what  we  will 
really  have  is  peer  review  subject  to  bu- 
reauciat  review,  v.hich  will  tnean,  in  the 
end.  rulebook  medicine,  or  what  tlie 
AMA  describj^d  last  year  as  "cookbook" 
meciicine. 

By  estabh^hin^  "norms"  based  on  the 
average  t>pe  of  treatment  accorded  a 
patient,  and  the  average  length  of  stay 
in  the  hospital.  Congress  is  net  cncourai;- 
in!<  physicians  to  provide  the  best  possi- 
ble care  for  our  senior  citizens.  Rather, 
Congress  is  saying  that  physicians  should 
be  more  concerned  with  averages,  with 
the  result  that  average  care  is  likely  'o 
become  the  norm. 

The  big  flaw  in  this  type  of  thinking 
und  there  are  a  r»umber  of  flaws,  is  that 
a  iiUinan  being  can  be  quantified  in  such 
a  mannei-.  Fortunately,  as  I  see  it.  no 
two  people  are  exactly  alike  nor  do  they 
react  to  varicirs  types  of  medical  treat- 
!ne!;t  in  tiie  .-ame  manner.  What  may 
R-orl:  for  one  r'er.son  may  not  work  for 
another  and  to  set  target  dates  or  treat- 
ment limits  is  to  do  a  terrible  iniu.Ntice 
to  both  tire  doctor  and  the  patient. 

I  am  sure  if  I  were  to  get  up  here  and 
say  that  we  should  have  a  Weliare  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  that  would  cut 
payments  to  tiiose  who  exceeded  the 
average  time  on  v  elfare  there  would  be 
cries  oi  protei-t.  loud  and  long,  from 
many  quarters.  Likewi.se.  ii  I  were  to  call 
for  an  Unemployment  Compensation 
Standards  Re  lew  Organization,  which 
would  terminate  unemiiloymcnt  benefits 
to  tho>e  who  exceeded  the  average  time 
of  unemployment  for  all  workers — which 
I  understand  is  approximately  10  weeks — 
I  would  quickly  be  accused  of  being  cal- 
lous and  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  tiie 
people. 

Yet  here,  when  v.e  are  talking  about 
senior  citizens  wiio  often  can  ill-afford 
the  cost  of  medical  care,  we  have  the 
spectre  of  a  lav.  cutting  pcoiile  off  from 
help  because  some  statistical  norm  sug- 
gests they  do  not  really  need  it.  If  we  are 
going  to  limit  benefits,  let  us  start  with 
those  who  are  able  bodied  but  too  lazy  to 
work  before  we  inck  on  those  over  65. 
.sick,  end  umble  to  work. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  that  the 
right  to  privacy  of  these  Americans  be 
protected.  Under  terms  of  this  le.crislation, 
the  medical  record.s— including  psychia- 
tric records — of  all  patients  receiving 
medicare  and  medicaid  shall  be  ased  in 
the  development  of  these  "norms'"  for 
care  and  shall  be  reviewed  to  see  that 
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the  care  received  is  consistent  with  the.-e 
'"norms.""  Now,  it  is  one  thing  for  pri- 
vate health  insurers  to  review — with  per- 
mission—one"s  medical  records  with  re- 
gards, to  a  claim:  it  is  qtiitc  somctbincr 
else  again  to  give  those  records  to  ti-.c 
Federal  bureaucracy  so  tliat  one  may  col- 
lect from  a  P'ederal  jiiogram  to  which 
there  is  little  alternative.  Tiio.e  records 
will  become  tlie  property  of  the  Federal 
C'.overnment.  and.  if  confidcnMality  i, 
not  maintained,  switching  doctors  v  ill 
not  help  nor  can  one  .switch  insurers  i!! 
recent  years.  Congress  has  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  right  to 
privacy,  .vet  here  we  have  legishition  tliat 
would  not  only  fail  to  protect  that  rigiit 
but  would  compiomi.-,e  it  further 

Another  point  that  needs  to  bo  macic 
here  is  that  the  PSRO  mechanism  will 
di.scouragc  innovation  on  tlie  part  of  doc- 
tors. Some  will  not  even  want  to  deal 
with  medicare  medicaid  patients,  wliu  h 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  care  available, 
while  others,  under  pres.sure  from  both 
their  patients  and  the  i'SROs,  will  be  re- 
luctant to  try  anything  new  or  to  recom- 
mend any  treatment  or  liospital  stay  in 
excess  of  the  permissahle  hunts.  Con- 
formity  rather  than  ingenuity  will  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day.  No  doctor 
would  have  dared  to  be  the  first  to  in- 
troduce penicillin  iiad  this  legi.-lation 
been  on  the  books  a  generation  ago. 

Furthermore,  patients  themselves  will 
feel  the  pressure  of  the  PSRO's  Know- 
ing that  there  is  an  '"average"  recovery 
period  for  a  given  illness,  they  are  likely 
to  worry  if  it  appears  they  will  be  slower 
than  average  in  getting  out  of  the  hos- 
pital which,  in  turn,  may  slow  their  re- 
covery even  fuithcr.  I  kno'v  that  if  I  were 
old,  poor,  in  the  ho.spital  and  recovering 
more  .slowly  than  "nnrmal"  the  thought 
of  my  medicare  or  medicaid  coverage 
being  cut  ofT  would  make  me  very  ner- 
vous indeed.  In  fr<ct.  my  blood  pressure 
might  go  up  a  fev,  points. 

Which  brings  me  full  circle  to  a  final 
point.  If  a  patient  does  take  longer  than 
the  "average"  time  to  recover  and.  par- 
ticularly, if  he  is  cut  off  from  medicare/ 
medicaid  benefits,  he  is  liable  to  think 
that  somebody  goofed  even  if  such  is 
not  the  case.  More  than  likely,  he  will 
point  an  actasing  finger  at  the  doctor  or 
the  hospital  and.  if  of  a  mind,  he  will 
file  a  malpractice  suit.  Ironically,  the 
very  norms  that  proiwnents  claim  will 
leid  to  better  care  at  less  cost,  will  be 
used  as  the  rationale  for  filing  these 
suit.s — even  if  there  is  no  .iustification  for 
a  suit  being  filed.  If  nothing  else,  the 
threat  of  additional  m.alpractice  suits 
should  cause  us  to  think  twice  about  es- 
tablishing governmental  norms  for  the 
quantity  and  quahtv  of  health  care. 

There  may  be  those  who  believe  such 
an  argument  to  be  farfetched,  but  believe 
me  the  doctors  take  it  seriously.  In  a 
recent  survey  published  by  Medical 
World  News.  32  3  percent  of  the  doctors 
responding  believed  that  PSROs  will 
increase  malpractice  suits.  For  that  rea- 
son and  others,  pimost  20  percent  of  the 
general  practitioners  said  they  would  give 
up  their  medicare  medicaid  patients 
with  another  26  8  percent  undecided. 
Furthermore,  survey  responses  indicated 
that  a  good  many  doctors  felt  PSRO's 
would  encourage  t!ie  practice  of  defcn- 
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sivc  medicine.  Overall,  53.1  percent  of  all 
the  doctors  v,ho  expressed  an  opinion 
c;xme  out  in  opposition  to  PSRO'.s — whii  h 
is  an  impressive  figure. 

In  order  that  my  collcatjues  and  othei.- 
nviy  study  the  re..ults  ol  this  survey.  1 
would  like  to  insert  an  article  from  "the 
October  2.5.  1974.  i.-siie  of  Medical  World 
Ne'.vs  into  tlie  Rixord  at  this  time.  I 
think  It  will  prove  enlightening  and  1 
hope  th;it  11  uUl  help  foster  a  realisation 
that  the  bc>t  course  for  Congress  to  take 
at  this  point  would  be  to  repeal  the 
PSRO  law  once  and  for  all. 
The  article  follows: 

.\r.i.   Yor  IN  F.vvoR   Df   P.SRO? 
One  fifth  of  tlie  nation"s  pr.actlclii;.;   GP^ 
.suy   they  will   refuse  to   treat   Medicare   and 
Medicaid  patients  rather  than  liu'. e  a  PSRO 
innnlrur  tlieir  performance. 

One  fourth  of  all  prar  til  loners  fear  PSRCs 
V.  ;!1  cut  their  incomes. 

One  third  of  all  practitioners  fe.u-  I'.sRO.- 
will  trigger  more  malpractice  suits. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  all  doctors  are 
oppo.sed  lo  PSROs. 

Mo.-it  doctors  wlio  are  either  liospltnl-based. 
tuider  45  years  of  age.  or  li\e  In  'he  Northeast 
favor  P.SROs. 

1'hese  are  some  of  tlie  more  intriguln},' 
findings  lii  RIWN"s  nationv.  ide  PSRO  opinion 
.survey  of  a  scientincally  f-eiectfd  cross-sec- 
tion of  MDs  and  DO.-;  providing  patient;  care 
Of  2.337  fjuestionuaire.s  mailed  in  early  Sep- 
tember. 951  were  returned — an  inur-aually 
hi;^li  40.7  response  rate  tliat  provides  a 
.sound  Ijase  for  projec'ions.  Tlie  survey  was 
conducted  by  a  profesi-lonal  researcli  organi- 
zation. 

In  the  over-all  tabulation.  53.1  ■  of  nil 
doctors  are  against  the  PSRO  program.  A 
higher  degree  of  opposition  might  have  been 
expected,  given  organized  medlcine"s  attaik.'- 
on  PSRO  and  the  fact  that— as  the  survey 
reveals — only  8  ■  oi  the  iiatlon's  praciltlouer> 
luive  yet  had  any  experience  witli  the  pro- 
gram. 

Tiie  survey  shows  that  age.  type  of  practice, 
and  i:eot;raphy  strongly  atlect  attitudes  (see 
yrapli  at  left  and  map  ai  right) .  Nearly  twice 
as  many  doctors  In  the  South,  f.ir  Instance. 
oppose  PSROs  as  do  doctors  in  tlie  Northeast 
Specialty,  too.  Is  an  inHuence.  Gl's  weigh  in 
heavily  antl-PSRO,  which  pediatricians  and 
psvcluatrists  are  mo.sily  favorable. 

'I  he  survey  ai.so  reveals  a  sUable  reservoir 
of  die-hard  opposition — as  manifested  by 
the  number  of  doctors  prepared  to  forfeit 
their  Medicare  Medicaid  practices  when 
rsnos  come  (see  chart,  page  77),  Just  as 
I'SRO  resistance  Is  concentrated  in  the  Somh 
ai'.d  among  GPs  and  older  doctors,  sn  13  most 
of  the  die-hard  feeling.  General  surgeons, 
too.  were  strongly  antl-PSRO  (by  59 '.  ).  yet 
only  3  of  them — a  smaller  proportion  than 
in  any  other  spcclaliy-would  turn  away 
Medicare  Medicaid  patients. 

1  he  .survey  indicates  that  most  doctors  are 
.slieptioal  about  PSROs"  accomplishing  their 
;,-oals.  Whereas  Congress  is  counting  on 
PSROs  to  trim  Medicare  .Medicaid  outlavs. 
nearly  two  out  of  every  tliree  physicians  be- 
lie\e  tiiey  will  have  tlie  opporite  eifect  (.see 
cliart.  page  77).  Mon  also  feel  that  the  or- 
gan l.'atlons  either  will  lengthen  hospital 
stays  or  have  no  etfect  on  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  58  '  of  hospital-based  practitioners 
iore.see  shortened  stays,  as  do  slightly  more 
than  half  of  all  doctors  In  the  Northeast. 

Some  of  the  responses  point  strongly  ti>  a 
belief  that  PSROs  will  foster  the  practice  of 
defensive  medicine  More  than  half  of  all  doc- 
tors, for  example,  predict  PSROs  will  lead 
to  more  diagnostic  tests,  but  only  4r;  of 
hospital-based  doctors  think  so.  And  two 
tiUrds  of  all  physicians  say  that  unnecessary 
diagnostic  tests  either  will  increase  in  volume 
or  remain  the  "ame   No  majority  in  aiiy  spe- 
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tlal'V  or  LCdgrajJiilc  yrouj)  fecl-^   : .'  ,  ■    l'.-,UO- 
uiil  trim  the  miniber  of   tumeeiled  ic^ts. 

llie  ni.ijMrity  belief  tliot  PSROs  wiU  sUia- 
,il,i:e  defensive  pr,.ctico  is  rrinlorced  by  tlie 
re.^poiise  to  the  nialpranice  a.nery  (see  cliart. 
p;it;c  77)  .  No  more  tlian  '..'S'  of  doctors  in  any 
,MtPi,'ory  believe  PSROs  will  lo\\er  tlie  number 
.-f  inii!oraclice  suits  and  iieurl',-  lour  out  of 
f.ery  ten  geiurii]  sui;.;eoiiv,  OP*,,  and  doctors 
i:i  tlie  Soutli  ar?nal]\  f;el  ihat  liM^'i.tion  v.ill 
1  i,r(:i-e. 

The  sui-\py  hovs  tli;U  ni'i-t  (Id,  tor--  lejttt 
i'FWs  c,)iifenti(Mi  that  P.^HOs  will  improve 
uied'ea!  care.  Mo^t  GPs.  inlirni-ts.  oljstrehi- 
clans.  and  osteopaths  do  not  see  PSROs  nf- 
fccilng  quaUty  of  cart  at  all.  and  one  out  <  f 
eery  fcnu'  GPs.  general  surpeous,  and  O'-leo- 
paths  predict  PSROs  will  inij);'ir  1  reatiiicnt , 
On  (lie  othei'  hand.  47  (if  llic  liopital-ba-rd 
(ioctor-i  and  46':  of  tlu-  pcdui  i '■i<  inns  believe 
medic. il  cire  will  benefit  fti  m  the  review  pro- 
gram. Slightly  more  tli.in  n  third  of  the 
psychiatrists,  youijg  dot  Icr,-,  niul  doctors  in 
the  -N'ortheast  hold  tills  oi)i!u<c,i.  i,,o. 

Underscoring  tl;e:r  dim  :  ic',-  of  Pt'RO  im- 
p.ict  on  quality  of  care,  nc^uly  40':  of  all 
docior-^  -ay  PSROs  will  di-^c(jui\.-e  the  tise 
of  new  medical  or  suri.'ical  prccedures.  An 
eqtial  percentage  do  not  think  P.SROs  will  af- 
fect tlie  p.ice  of  medical  innovation.  Furtlier- 
more.  nearly  two  thirds  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  PSROs  V, ill  not  be  coinpetonl  to 
Judge     sripiiis'icai  ci      piDccdiu-es     siuOi     as 
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i.u-wuar;,  ar'iery  b\  passes.  With  the  exccpti.i)i 
of  pedi.iiiicians  and  ho.spital-based  doctors,  a 
majority  of  responden1.s  lu  e\ery  category 
ojceplcd  tiie  statement. 

The  .survey  turned  up  what  i.s  probably  tiie 
first  .solid  evidence  that  doctors  arc  an.xious 
about  PSROs  hurting  their  incomes.  Nearly 
one  third  of  all  GPs  and  DOs  say  PSROs  will 
cur  doctors'  revenues.  And  regardless  of  spe- 
cially, age.  location,  or  ba.se,  there  is  no  single 
c  tegory  of  practitioners  in  which  a  signl- 
Ucant  proportion  do  not  indicate  cciicdu 
a'lout  PSROs  reducing  tlieir  iiiconus. 

P.trr  of  this  anxiety  probably  steni^  jri.ii 
a  belief  unco\ered  by  aiiotlier  qucsi :on. 
When  asked  if  they  see  PSRO  review  being 
extended  bevond  Medicare  Medicaid  v.itliiu 
ii\e  >-ear,s,  82'.  of  all  doctors  said  yc  ;.  Spe- 
cially, age,  ba.se,  and  location  ^iter  I'.c 
opinion  very  little,  lu  fact,  only  one  other 
query  in  the  survey  drew  a  more  unanimous 
response:  "■Will  PSROs  increase  the  volume 
of  medical  records?"  Nearly  90'  said  yes  lu 
!  luit  one. 

Another  widely  shared  fe-jling  is  u  .i 
l".-iROs  will  Jeopardise  the  cou;idenlialit\-  of 
medicid  records.  A  majority  of  doctors  j.i 
e-.ery  category  predict  they  will;  the  slime-i 
luajority — 53.5'; — Is  among  hospital-based 
piiysicians.  This  group  also  marked  "No  <4)ln- 
lon'  more  thaJi  any  other:  2R'  cijup. irc;] 
-.ii'n  18      over  all. 
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WHICH  OF  Tiir  rniinwi!,':  tFFirTs  lo  vm  HdMvi: 

P:iKo'S  WILL  W:\\U 
|l.il.e..p(ill 
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Af'er  1976.  a  iionphyslcian  group  may  set 
up  a  PSRO  in  a  designated  area  If  a  doctor 
group  hasn't.  Which  nonphysician  group 
would  vovi  prefer  to  do  tills? 

Hospitals  58.6'. 

Medical  scliools 46.  6 

Consumer  groups ,^_  13.0 

The  Blues 11.5 

Insurance  companies 7.  7 

Data  processing  firms 4.  1 

l-'ndeclded   no  answer 12,9 

Total  exceeds  IDO  liecau.-e  of  muHiple 
ans'.vers. 

When  a-ked  if  they  are  willing  to  serve 
"n  a  PSRO  review  panel,  half  of  all  doctors 
-•ay  yc'-, — an  Interesting  finding  to  compare 
\vlt!i  tlie  41.5  :  01  all  doctors  who  favor 
PSRO.  Obviously,  even  If  they  don't  \\V.e  tiie 
proL'rani.  quite  a  few  doctors  Intend  to  par- 
ticipa'e  anyway.  The  most  enthusiastic  re- 
viewers v.ill  be  those  under  45  years  of  age: 
nearly  six  out  of  every  ten  of  tliese  doitors 
say  they're  wilUng  to  serve.  Pediatricians 
nnd   liospital-based   doctors   also   lean   more 
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hcit'.ily  toward  participiition  timn  ihc  :,e!- 
mie  re-pondent;  not,  .surprisini.'ly.  GP-  iiiui 
IJOs  lag  considerably  behind. 

Under  the  PSRO  law,  doctors  aie  once su- 
aged  to  .set  np  the  PSROs  themselves.  If  they 
don't,  nonphysiclan  groups  can — stnrting  in 
1976.  One  question — alter  reminding  the  re- 
spondents of  this — asked  which  nonpliysici;.n 
group  they  would  prefer  to  see  set  up  a 
PSRO  where  doctors  held  back.  The  re-;ulis 
are  in  the  chart  on  page  72.  Medical  schools 
won  a  strong  backing,  while  the  Blues  pot  a 
surprKsingly  small  vote.  Even  consunicr 
croups  come  in  ahead  of  them. 

The  categorical  breakdown  of  respoii'-es  to 
this  query  reveals  more  differences.  Nearly 
twice  as  many  doctors  in  the  South  and 
North  Central  States  (9.3',;  )  favor  Insurance 
companies  as  do  doctors  in  the  Nonheast 
(5.1',).  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  psy- 
chiatrists favor  consumer  groups.  Osteopaths 
expressed  strong  preference  for  hospitals 
o\er  medical  schools — roughly  two  to  one — 
and  the  younger  doctors  showed  a  greater 
willingness  than  older  doctors  to  accept  con- 
sumer-organized PSROs. 

Other  findings  from  the  survey: 

Doctors  believe  that  the  average  PSRO 
pliysiciaii-reviewed  should  ser\e  on  a  re\  lew 
committee  for  three  years. 

Only  36';,  of  all  doctors  believe  PSROs  will 
be  of  benefit  in  developing  continuing  medi- 
cal education  programs.  GPs,  DOs,  and  doc- 
tors in  the  South  are  tlie  most  doubtful: 
internists,  hospital-based  doctors,  and  tlio.-e 
under  45  are  the  least. 

Most  doctors  do  not  believe  that  PSROs 
will  cause  large  medical  centers  to  lower 
tlieir  standards.  Nor  do  they  worry  about 
Rcofiemic  medicine  not  having  cnctigb  input 
into  the  program. 

0'>c-tiiird  of  .111  doctors  fear  or-ani/ed 
uu.uical   groups   will  have  too  little  say  In 
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r.-fRO  DOs  lue  'iliC  firniesl  in  i3,)s  convict  i.iii 
11, Kl  GP.s  are  a  close  second. 

Tiie  participation  of  oiiice-baicci  piiysiclHin 
in  oni;oing  PSRO  activities  Is  three  tlnics 
higher  than  thiit  of  hospital-based  doctor.s, 
Tiie  most  iir,cih(d  specialty  group  is  geiier.I 
su;-L'Ci.iii-..    the  least,  p.-.\cliiatr;sis. 

Nearly  four  of  li.e  of  all  doctors  want  iociii 
piadiuoncrs  and  not  na'ional  medical  orfn- 
ni.^aMoji>— .su(h  a.s  the  AM.\  and  specliUty 
iiroups — to  s.'i  iiie  standards  and  criteria 
with  wiiicli  t),,.  psno,  \Mi;  Ju.ii;,.'  pliysici.'.u 
li-'i'lor!U;uii  c, 

)'.HtH  VOUR  PiRO  IS  r:  riP(R,Mi(C|  ^viu  YOU  G(VF  uP 
r.lEDICARt  MEDICAID  PATIF'.TS  PiTHCR  THAU  BF 
SUBIFCT  TO  RtVlfW? 

Iln  peueull 
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V.HLN   PSKOS  ARt  fLrjCTIO:;r.G.  WHi:.T  AILL  HAPPf 
TO  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  (.■■EDiCAL   PRf-CTICf' 


H  '  •  't.l  diHuiioMii;  teils 
LeniUi  ot  Irobpital  •■t.iys.. 

r.ledit.il  Lo:>t5  _. 

Ou.ditv  ot  niedic'il  retoids 
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'  Hnrizontal  tot.^li  are  ler  than  100  because  ol  nonrespon.e 

t"  I'  e  qnestoii. 


t'UM..;i  .M  s   K'-XNCt  FRO.M   ,'\l'l'i!UVI.Nt.  lO 
APOPLEt  I  IC 

,'\UVN's  questionnaire  included  two  bUuiV: 
spaces,  headed  "What  is  tiie  most  Importair 
ell'ect  PSRO  will  have  o;i  you?"  and  '  Cn.i- 
nu-  lt^. "  Herc'<  ■.nnipliug  of  responses: 

I'tiO-PsRO 

1  lie  awari.e  .-  of  .1  p  )^si')!e  ■iii--pectio:i 
al;m>.-t  always  puts  you  on  your  best  be- 
liavior.  In  fact,  PSRO  could  be  a  f.mtasUc 
tool  for  improving  medical  care.  But  thai 
depends  on  doctor--'  willingness  to  examine 
themselves,  their  actions,  and  their  nictlves 
and  to  be  willing  to  let  others  do  the 
same." — General    practitioner.   Cliicago 

"It  will  force  me  to  know  medicine  be',  ler 
and  to  Justify  my  use  of  tests,"— .Sur^-con. 
Iowa  City 

"We  need  s;.niciliiij2  like  tiiis  to  cttt  down 
tlie  mimber  of  unnecessary  admissions  and 
piocedures.  ■ — Dermatologist.    Lafayette.    La 

"It  will  make  me  feel  more  inhibited  in 
pfacticing.  but  in  view  of  rising  malpractice 
rates  and  the  Irregularities  wlilcii  patients 
are  sometimes  subjected  to,  I  feel  that  It  is 
well  worth  it." — Psychiatrist,  Albany,  N."i'. 

"Physicians  have  not  as  a  group  had  a;iy 
di-ire  to  Judge  a'ld  p  s-s  setitence  on  their 
()oers.  As  a  resul'.  oui  image  as  a  group  Is  not 
at  all  ccod.  Perhaps  w  iien  consumer  groups 
or  oflicrs   t,ike   u\i-y   I'SRO.    a   hettcr   tficier- 
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standing  of  phrslclans"  re5pon=;lblIu;es  w;i: 
evolve.  I  for  one  have  given  up  defending 
phy.slclan.s  who  make  no  effort  to  keep  up^ 
who  overcharge,  who  make  themselves  un- 
RVRiiable.  and  who  seem  to  lack  compas- 
sion."—Pediatrician.  Northampton.  Pa. 

■  PSno  should  take  respoasiblllty  not  only 
to  Isolate  physicians  who  are  practicing  sub- 
standard medicine  but  also  re-educate  them 
and  require  th.tt  they  .stay  current  '• — Sur- 
{.'pon.  Durham  N  C 

•"It  win  Improve  the  quality  of  medical 
practice  i;i  my  community.  It  will  clarify 
many  ambiguoiLs  matters  regarding  how  p.i- 

tieuts  should  use  doctors  and  vice  versa." 

Family  physician.  Annl.ston,  Ala. 

•  I  approve  PSRO  becau<-e  there  are  Ju.-t  too 
:n-i-.y  aba.ses  of  i.ur  profes.=;ion,  of  patients. 
T.ii  of  fees    But  I  do  have  one  reservation. 

The  BUies  a^id  other  insuranre  companies, 
-ilong  with  d.ita-processlng  concerns,  might 
use  PSRO  for  their  own  financial  gain,  there- 
by Increasing  the  cost  of  medical  care  "— 
Psychiatrist.  Snn  Francisco 

AMBIVALENT 

•  It  m:iy  eventually  improve  medical  care 
by  isolating  the  poor  pract.tk.ncr.  But  many 
c-ood  doctors  are  going  to  be  ullenated  "— 
Oynecologisr.  Abilene.  Te.x. 

'Han  potential  fL>r  Improvini;  care  but  be- 
tarue  of  tremendous  adminl.striitlve  load  will 
not  lower  but  may  actually  raise  the  cost  of 
ore  " — General  surgeon.  Pittsburgh 

•PSRO  will  have  very  little  effect  l..ecanse 
■•f  doctors'  fellowship.— Pediatrician.  New 
\ork  Ciry 

•PSRO  could  be  devastins  Wirh  local  doc- 
tor.1  In  comple'e  control  it  could  be  dls- 
ivscroua  for  a  doctor  who  did  not  'play  the 
game  as  the  local  men  desire.  With  the  l-ov- 
ernmeut  totally  in  control.  It  co\iId  do'the 
.^ame  thing  It  also  could  foster  a  whole 
new  breed  of  medic.l  mendicants  who  will 
use  the  'right  words'  on  their  record.?  with- 
out regard  to  the  truth  or  pertinency  of 
the  patients  actual  condition.  (Scoundrels 
ran  find  a  way  around  most  any  law  i  At 
the  same  time,  though.  PSRO  "could  up- 
itrade  the  practice  of  a  sl;:able  group  of  sloppy 
nnd  unscrupulous  or  c.irele.ss  phvslclai.s  •'— 
(■ertl;itrlcan.  Corpus  ChristI,  Tex. 

'A  doctor  shr.uid  be  able  to  reveal  who- 
lie  docs  to  his  peers  In  his  specialty  or  other- 
^if"^^^'®  shouldn't  be  doing  It  Indlrectlv, 
PSROs  Will  see  t.>  it  that  the  chlselers  |., 
our  profes.8lon  will  have  a  harder  ilm-  that 
the  taxpavers  will  feel  they  are  being  less 
Takfu'  i;iithoiit'h  It  may  not  turn  out  that 
way)  But.  on  the  negative  side,  PSROs  will 
lead  to  standardisation,  which  Is  unfortun- 
ate because  It  will  reduce  the  level  of  care 
to  liomogeneous  mediocrity.  This  will  also 
mean  that  the  most  Incompetent  and  un- 
dedlcated  will  be  paid  what  the  best  are 
j..:ild.  "— PsychlatrL-t,   New   York   City 

ANTl-PSRO 

"PSROs  'viH  decrease  the  patient's  privacv 
and  wUl  cau.>:e  him  to  have  les-,  confidence  in 
hl.s  doct-or  Tlie  good  medlc.il  care  that  this 
country  enjoys  will  be  Jeopardized  Just  like 
It  has  been  in  countries  that  adopted  social- 
ized medicine  PSRO  Ls  merely  a  step  toward 
socialized  medlcli'.e  In  which  the  MD  will 
be  n  robot  '■^Pcdlarrician.  Hou.Moi 

•  PSRO  will  probably  wind  up  ciirblnj  :i:e 
practice  of  the  art  of  medicine  bv  f  .T-mg 
each  ca.se  to  h-ive  to  be  trea'ed  onlv  along 
more  and  m-Te  exact  scientific  lines  This 
V.I11  cut  effect Iveness  and  si  jv.-  down  the 
process  of  alleviation  of  the  putlent's  dLs- 
romfort." — Pediatrician   Atl.mta 

"The  program  rfpre.scnts  unneces.^ary  bu- 
reaucratic Idealism  Invented  bv  Senator 
(Wallace)  Bennett  R-Ut.ih)  who  i.s  probabl7 
unfamiliar  with  private  medicine  a;:d  a  pri- 
vate physicians  personal  rcsponsibllny  to 
hu  p.it!ents.  Its  going  to  Increase  my  load 
of  paper  Aork  and  conunittee  responsibility, 
leaving  me  U-os  time  for  my  pr.tctlce  —Urol- 
ogist, Miami 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RI  MARKS 

"It's  a  little  ridiculous  to  harass  busy  doc- 
tors with  alt  the  paper  work  to  atternpt  to 
legislate  •honesty  lute  them — while  at  the 
same  lime  federal  legislation  allows  Medi- 
care pavments  to  chiropractors." — Urologist, 
Erie.  Pa. 

"A  lot  of  things  In  medicine  aren't  clear- 
cut.  Each  doctor  has  his  own  Intuition  with 
his  patients,  and  I  don't  think  patients 
should  be  treated  at  all  times  with  only  one 
standard.  Things  are  easy  to  see  by  hlnd- 
sl;.ht  but  not  so  easy  by  foresight. •' — Pedi- 
u'riclan.  Honolulu 

"A  worthless  mtis." — General  surgeon. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

•  Fraught  with  frtustratlon  and  confusion 
from  every  perspective."'— Osteopath.  Port 
Richer,  Fla. 

'If  physicians  are  to  be  bound  o\er  to 
PSROs  as  a  way  of  protecting  the  consumer 
tlien  other  public  service  groups — lawyers, 
dentists,  teachers,  judges— should  be.  too." — 
General   practitioner,  Hudson,   Wis. 

■  Will  probably  liKrca.se  ptiper  work  and 
leave  hss  time  for  patients."— p.sychiatrist. 
Butner,  NO. 

"Creaiing  a  government -subsidized  onta- 
nL:atlon  to  ducipllne  us  is  a  blow  to  medi- 
cines autonomy  and  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
independent  professional Um" — Pediatriclsui, 
Baltimore 

"If  you  ask  mc  ifi,  time  to  look  for  anotlicr 
profession."— Psychiatrist.  Boston 

'  Tht-y  will  have  to  force  me  to  cooperate. 
If  It  gets  too  unpleasant  III  simply  stop 
practicing.*'— General  practitioner.  Waco, 
Tex. 

■  I  will  move  hoa\en  and  earth  and  work 
my  nngers  to  the  bone  if  needs  be  to  get  the 
rof-eu  thing  repealed  It  is  more  thun  it 
appears.  It  Is  a  conspiracy  to  torture  and 
murder  those  of  us  who  oppose  dklatur- 
shlp   '—Gynecologist,  StephemUle,  Tex 
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One  of  a  number  of  e.xamples  of  what  I3 
happe:;i:ig  Is  the  food  stamp  fiasco.  Tlie 
f'rc -ident  Initiates  a  cutback  In  handouts 
and  Congress  responds  with  greater  hand- 
outs. I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
to  help  pay  for  these  handouts.  A  few  diiv.s 
u'-'o  on  a  local  TV  program  we  were  shown 
a  big  husky  male  student  from  Idaho  State 
University  buying  produce  with  food 
.-tamps.  Wlien  I  was  going  to  college  and 
r:\:\  out  of  money  I  had  to  discontinue  schoo! 
and  go  to  work.  It  took  me  two  extra  year? 
to  fmLsh  my  proi^ram  but  I  made  It  through 
Feeding  the  needy  is  one  thing;  feeding 
every  person  with  his  hand  out  Is  somethit" 
el.se.  ° 

All  my  ,'..duU  life  1  l;avf  been  .■^aving  fur 
old  age.  Now.  what  I  have  saved,  Congress 
magnauimously  takes  it  from  me  In  ta.xcs 
and  then  sriua'iders  It  In  all  directions.  But 
what  Is  most  disturbing  is  not  the  payin;,' 
of  taxes  but  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  progr.am  of  deficit  .^pending  will  h.. 
ev  Itably  result  in  economic  and  political 
chacs.  me  depression  of  tl'.e  30s  cannot 
compare  with  what  we  v. ill  face  111  a  few- 
years. 

Isn't  there  some  way  we  can  break  th!-, 
cycle  of  spend  and  borrow,  spend  and  bor- 
row? Is  Congress  really  trying  to  solve  our 
uation.al  problems?  Must  every  problem  be 
solved  by  massive  money  appropriations? 
Has  Congre.5s  come  up  with  anv  reallv  nc  v 
idea"  In  the  past  30  years? 


I  in:   TURN.\BOUT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


\  CONSTITUENT'S  VOICE  SHOULD 
BE  HEARD 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 


OF    rOMM 
IN    nil-    HOV.-'E  OF  REPRF.SF.NTAITVFS 

Monday.  March  2i.  1975 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr  Speaker,"  the  people 
reprcontcd  by  the  Members  01"  thi.s 
Hon;,e  ore  making  thcm.sel vcs  heard 
these  days— and  rightly  so.  My  daily 
mail  count  indicates  a  growing  sen.se  of 
/ru.sti'ation  and  an.xiety  that  this  Con- 
gress is  .simply  failing  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  great  i.ssues  of  the 
day.  These  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  such  matters  as  reckless  deficit 
spending  and  abuses  of  the  food  .stam.p 
program  A  letter  from  Marriner  D.  Mor- 
rell  of  Rexburg.  Idaho,  sums  up  tins 
gru'v'. ing  national  mood  and  I  would  like 
to  share  this  concerned  constituent's 
comments  with  my  colleagues: 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  with  the  pro- 
gram Congres.s  Is  promoting  of  Increasing 
the  national  debt  and  running  heavy  deficits' 
This  program  of  accelerated  spending  and 
then  cutting  ta.xes  Ju.st  makes  no  sense  If 
the  program  I3  economically  sound  why 
dont  we  pursue  It  to  the  extreme  and  dis- 
continue all  taxes  and  operate  entirely  on 
borro-A-ed  money?  Piecemeal— that  Is  Just 
•.vhat  -A-e  are  doing.  The  national  debt  Is 
already  out  of  control  and  still  this  Con- 
gress will  Increase  It  by  bllHons.  Everytlme 
the  President  .suggests  some  spending  cut- 
backs, Congres.-  responds  by  more  and  more 
appropriating. 


C'K    TLXAS 
IN'   fill:.  lioL.-sE  OF  I!EPRE.-5t.\TATIV[S 

Monday,  Manh  24,  1975 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con.-titu- 
cnt  of  the  Si.xth  District  of  T.'.xas  brought 
I)  mv  Mttjiition  recently  an  editorial 
irom  the  Dallas  Morr.mg  News  of  Janu- 
ary 18,  1975.  In  that  editorial  the  writer 
made  some  interesting  points  about  this 
Nation's  place  as  a  world  power.  The 
writer  reminds  us  of  the  1962  Cuban  mis- 
sile cri-.is.  I  think  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous for  e\ery  Member  of  Congress  to 
take  note  of  tlii.-,  editorial.  The  editorial 

follO'Vs; 

The  TrnN-Ar.oiT 
For  more  than  a  decade,  the  U  S  kader- 
-shlp  has  shortchar.ged  the  nat icon's  nuclear 
strategic  forces.  Money  and  effort  have  been 
focused  on  the  Vietnam  War  and  on  .social 
programs.  The  public,  too.  has  virtually 
ignored  the  loss  ot  the  nu. Ic.ir  edge  we  once 
owned. 

It  was  that  edge  that  made  possible  the 
U.S.  success  during  the  mlssUe  conlronta- 
tion  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  fall  of 
1962.  Because  the  Kennedy  administration 
had  been  left  a  clear  strategic  superiority 
over  the  Russians,  a  superiority  recognized 
by  both  sides.  Pre-ldent  Kennedy  was  able 
to  pres.,ure  Nikita  Krushchev  In'ro  backing 
down  and  removing  Soviet  n:ls.=llcs  from 
Cuba. 

Khru.shchcv  had  little  choice  but  to  accept 
the  public  loss  of  both  personal  and  national 
prestige  As  a  sane  man,  he  knew  that  the 
alternatives  were  either  a  backdown  or  a 
war  that  his  country  could  not  hope  to  sur- 
Mve.  let  alot'.e  win. 

Khrushchev  eventually  felt  a.s  a  direct  re- 
sult of  his  called  bluff  m  Cuba. 

Tlie  .second  direct  result  of  the  .Soviet  set- 
back was  the  launching  by  the  Kremlin  of 
the  most  massive  peacetime  arms  buildup 
in  history  .Soviet  political  and  military  lead- 
er.^ vcre  determined  that  they  would  never 
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a::a!n  be  caugVit  In  a  po-.it ii.n  of  hcljjle^s  in- 
fcrority  In  a  global  confrontation. 

Since  the'.i  they  have  cuipht  up  vlth  and 
surpassed  this  country  In  most  of  tlie  im- 
portant wcapcns  system;^  that  would  be  used 
in  a  nuclear  Wi'r  They  ha-.e  built  bigger  and 
nev.-er  missiles  and  they  have  built  more  of 
iheni  'lliey  have  built  the  world's  most 
nuiclern  deepwater  i;avy  .And  they  have  de- 
'I'.oved  the-c  enormously  powerful  forces 

The  last  is  most  impfirtaiu.  These  are  i.ot 
proposed  weapons,  blueprints  en  a  drawing 
board,  items  in  a  Pentagon  fund  request. 
Tliese.  the  moL-t  destructive  weapons  the 
world  has  ever  known,  have  been  i-.ot  only 
produced  and  perfected  but  they  ha\e  been 
Is.sued  to  troop  units  trained  to  use  theiii 
Thev  are  ready  now — v  itli  tlie  etv.ph  ;  !■;  on 
the  "nov.-." 

A  story  cut  of  Wa'-hiiMiton  tlie  otl.'-r  day 
reported  that  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger  told  a  Senate  panel  not  long  ago 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  nuclear  weap- 
pr.ry  of  such  power  and  sophistication  that 
the  Kremlin  leaders  h.ave  the  ability  to  wipe 
o\it  our  nuclear  strategic  fcrccs  without  dis- 
rupt !ul'  our  economy. 

If  that  Is  true,  then  the  .'-'oviets  now  ha-iS 
t!:e  means  to  disarm  this  nation  without 
de-troylng  its  trllllon-dollar-a-year  produc- 
tive system  In  defen-^e  Jargon,  that's  called 
a  "counttrforce  "   capability. 

The  b.-lef  stury  drew  little  attention 
.Americans  are  too  worried  about  our  econom- 
ic troubles  now  to  think  much  about  this 
PertaLTcn  problem.  But  t!:is  may  deserve  at 
least  a  passing  thou_^bt:  If  the  Soviets  new 
have  this  capability,  then,  in  the  next  1962- 
Sl>le  "eyeball-to-eyeball"  conlrontution  v.  e, 
not  tliev.  win  almosr  certainlv  be  tlie  "J,r-'  in 
bUi.'K  ■' 


KTLL-TV     SPO.NSCRS     'CARNIVALS 
AGAINST  DYSTROPHY" 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF    OKL.MK'M.V 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRf.SE.\IATI\  i  S 
Monday,  Manh   24.  1975 

^rr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
for  tlie  past  8  years.  tele\ision  station 
KTUL  in  Tulsa.  Okla..  has  been  a  lead- 
ing sponsor  of  'Carnivals  Against  Dys- 
tropliy,"  the  childreirs  carnival  pro.iect 
to  raise  money  to  help  in  the  fight  against 
muscular  dystrophy. 

Muscular  dystrophy  is  a  chronic,  crip- 
pling disease  which  afSicts  both  children 
and  adults — and  for  which  we  have  no 
cure.  Funds  raised  in  Carnivals  Against 
Dystroph.y  support  research  into  the 
causes  and  cures  of  muscular  dystrophy, 
and  as.si.st  the  disease's  victims  by  pro- 
viding orthopedic  appliances,  medical 
clinics,  summer  camps,  and  recreational 
programs  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  1975  Carnival  project  will  get  un- 
der vay  In  June.  For  the  ninth  consecu- 
tive year,  KTUL-TV  will  take  the  lead 
In  promoting  this  v.orthy.  humanitarian 
cau.se. 

Station  KTUL  provides  an  outstanding 
public  service  In  its  .sponsorship  of  Car- 
nivals Against  Dystrophy.  Each  year,  a 
request  Is  made  through  the  children's 
programs  on  KTUL  for  young  people  to 
participate  by  holding  backyard  carni- 
vals to  rai.se  money  for  the  fight  n.gainst 
muscular  dystrophy.  Under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  KTUL-TV,  there  have  been  1,669 
Carnivals- Against  Dy .-trophy  held  in  the 
Tulsa  area  which  have  raised  $22,409.04 
to  combat  mu-scular  dystrophy  rt.d  re- 
cxxi 534— Part  7 
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lated  neuromuscular  di.seases.  KTUL-TV 
personalities  "Mr.  Zing" — John  Chick — 
and  "Uncle  Zeb" — Carl  Bartholomew- 
deserve  special  recognition  for  their  d- 
forts  to  promote  this  cause. 

Not  only  do  young  people  ha've  tlae 
satisfaction  of  knowing  tliat  they  are 
helping  young  people  in  need  by  holding 
Carnivals  Against  Dystrophy,  they  en.ioy 
a  valuable  learning  experience*  as  well. 
Entirely  through  their  own  eJTorts,  the 
youngsters  plan  and  carry  out  their  car- 
nival projects.  They  apply  their  creativ- 
ity, energy,  and  enterprise  to  the  service 
of  men,  women,  and  children  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  fine  service  of  KTUL-TV 
in  promoting  this  exceptional  charitable 
cause. 


.\SKS  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  lO 
USE  ANTITRUST  LAWS  TO  BREAK 
UP  "BIG  EIGHT'  OILu  COMPANIES 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF    OHIO 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  i  .-s 

Monday.  March  24,  1975 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  a 
letter  I  have  written  to  the  Honorable 
Edward  H.  Levi,  recently  appointed  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Levi  came  to  his  new  post  with 
an  outstanding  record  as  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  an 
expert  on  antitrust  prosecutions. 

I  hope  that  he  will  use  the  latter  ex- 
pertise in  the  public  interest  to  smasli 
the  massive  monopoly  which  now  con- 
trols many  aspects  of  the  giant  oil  in- 
dustry in  this  country. 
My  letter  to  Mr.  Levi  follows: 

M.Ar.'  H  :JI .   ili;  1 
Hon.  Edwabd  H.  Levi. 
Tlie  Attcnicy  General. 
Wasltington.  D.C. 

Di:.\E  Mr.  Levi:  I  noted  your  appuiutmeai 
as  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
with  special  pleasure  because  of  your  back- 
ground as  a  flghier  for  impartial  enforcement 
of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  hopeful  that  you  v.ill 
have  the  courage  and  determination  io  strike 
a  pov.erful  blow  to  protect  the  American 
public  from  perhaps  the  most  powerful. 
vicious  and  harmful  monopolistic  combina- 
tion In  our  tvo  centuries  of  nalioi.al 
existence. 

It  is  herewith  requested  that  the  I'.S 
Department  of  Justice  institute  iniinediate 
anti-trust  legal  action  to  break  up  the  petro- 
leum monopoly  which  lias  cost  the  American 
consumer  untold  billions  of  dollars  and  has 
helped  create  the  present  worldwide  energy 
crisis  which  poses  the  greatest  threat  in 
history  to  this  nation's  economic  stabUity. 
Some  of  the  basic  facts  of  the  situation 
were  spelled  out  in  an  anti-trust  ccmplaiut 
liled  by  the  Federal  Trade  ConanlssUni  al- 
most two  years  ago. 

The  FPC  charged  that  eight  companies— 
E.KXon,  Texaco,  Gulf.  Mobil.  Stanclard  Oil 
of  California,  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana.  Shell 
and  Atlantic  Richfield — had  conspired  for  a 
quarter  century  to  monopolize  the  petroleum 
industry*  An  FTC  study  showed  that,  through 
massive  measures  which  boggle  the  mind  "of 
an  average  cltls-en,  these  companies  .succo'-s- 
fully  strangled  competition  and  damaged 
the  c:^.tirc  econoniy   'fhey  prcventf  J  the  ■on- 
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siructir.n  of  badly  needed  i.ew  refmcry  ca- 
pacity, created  artiticl  il  sl-.ortngcs  of  gaso- 
line, and  skyrocketed  the  purchase  price  01 
their  products. 

.•\s  one  of  this  cour. ^rv's  I'uremost  authori- 
ties on  anti-trust  leglslatit^ti  and  pro:>ecu- 
tions.  I  kn.ow  yoa  are  well  aware  that  the 
FPC  action  is  bogged  down  m  slow  mo\ing 
procc'ditral  maneuvers,  and  v\ill  prol>a'oly  not 
come  to  trial  lor  anothesr  decade — 11   then 

Yoa  are  also  avare  tliat  the  Departn.ent 
of  Justice  has  Minple  authority  lo  bypass 
the.se  blow  processes  and  take  the  eight  pe- 
iiolevim  giants  into  court  on  its  own.  with- 
out waiting  for  the  f  PC  ir.achinery  to  grh.d 
Ks  leisurely  way. 

It  .seems  10  me  i!»al  i'nere  is  ample  evideiuc 
that  the  glani  oil  companies  are  not  oiily 
monopolizing  their  own  industry,  but  are 
also  cripplir.g  our  eiuire  economy. 

I  urge  you,  as  Attorney  General  ol  I'ne 
United  Slates,  to  institute  immediate  action 
10  break  up  these  ei.'ht  companies  and  retr.rti 
'I'.e  Uiii^ed  S'.ates  to  a  rrvc  i  aiiitali.slic  ear..- 
('tny. 

Our  entire  economy  will  be  .st  innilt.'.ed 
ai'.d  enlianced  if  these  giants  are  compelled 
to  divest  themselves  of  their  reiineries,  retail 
outlets  and  distn>ution  systems.  The  FPC 
has  recommended  ti-.ar  40  to  CO  of  il  e 
pipelines  and  rehncries  be  divested  from 
these  "Big  Eight,"  and  that  at  least  a  do/c  1 
new  companies  be  created  therefrom. 

You  have  the  power  to  strike  a  yreat  blow 
:.rr  econotnlc  democracy.  Please  do  so 
Si:i'"eiel\ . 

RoN.\Lo  M.  Mom,. 
Mt'i'ihcr  of  Congreiin. 


rnVKKSION-  IN"  THE  MILIT.XRY: 
VVAW  WSO  TARGETS  NATIONAL 
GU.\RD 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    Gr'iRGI.\ 
l.N    IHi:  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1975 

Ml.  McEXJNALD  of  Georgia.  M; . 
Si:eakei'.  recently  an  organization  known 
as  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
\V:ir  Winter  Soldier  Organization — 
VVAW  WSO— an  adjunct  to  the  Maoist 
Comir.unist  Revolutionary  Union — RU — 
distributed  instructions  to  its  members 
v.hich  called  for  the  attempted  subver- 
sion of  our  military  Reservists  and  Na- 
ti'MKil  Guard. 

In  particular,  this  Conununist  orpani- 
zaticn  urged  its  organi.-'ers  to  concen- 
trate   on    those    Natioiial    Guard    unit.- 
.\hich   may   be  called   upon   to  .'upporl 
iiolice  in  situations  of  urban  di.sorder  or 
it',  strikes  disrupting  essential  st  tvices. 
I  Quote  from  the  dociunent : 
Educational  wor';:  anal/ying  t!ie  role  uf  the 
rL-serves  atid  guard  aiid  the  history  of  their 
use    against     the    people     In     this    coutitry 
shottld  be  a  central  ptirt  of  or^taniying  work 
v.itii    re--ervisrs   and    guardsmen     The   pam- 
phlet.  Soldiers  and  Strilrm.  hrts   Ijecn   u.-^ed 
successfully,   but   more   l.;cr:ai-re  shotild   be 
devL-loped. 

Active  catiipaigiis  against  riot  ct^Mr^l  a:.d 
;  ;ril;ebreakii^g  ca:i  take  the  form  of  resor\i.-.;s 
reiusing  to  participate  in  riot  control  train- 
ing. Many  units  have  riot  control  tralnitiL- 
r.nd  plarining  as  their  primary  task.  and.  al- 
though such  a  campaign  has  never  been  tried, 
people  should  explore  it  as  a  possible  area 
of  organizing  work.  It  the  guard  Is  called  out 
in  an  area.  organi.;er?  ."-linnld  be  prepared  to 
work  with  reservists  and  guardsmen  In  op- 
posing this  move.  Or-:ani/crs  in  Chicago  dar- 
ing the  tnick  ^tr:';e  fc'::i.d  tla.t    it   was  vcrv 
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Important  to  try  and  build  .->oUdaii»y  between 
xhe  truckers  and  the  guardsmen  who  were 
opposed  to  strikebreaking.  The  guardsmen, 
thcinaelve.s.  weren't  the  enemy — it  -a .is  tlie 
fovernraent  who  called  them  out. 

•  •  •  «  • 

•  •  •  People  should  seek  out  the  units  that 
ore  most  likely  to  be  called  up  for  civil  dis- 
turbance and  that  have  a  program  of  riot 
control  training.  These  imUs  tend  to  be  the 
Infantry  and  artillery  units  and  usually  ha^e 
the  largest  concentration  of  working  class 
people  and  national  minorities.  These  units 
usually  receive  the  most  harassment  from  the 
brass  and  will  -be  most  receptive  to  activelv 
rarrving  on  ounpaijjiis  ngainst  this  harass- 
ment. Large  National  Guard  armories  will 
us\ially  have  one  or  nvore  units  stationed 
there  that  are  tiie  first  to  be  failed  up.  The 
Marine  Reserves  aUo  have  units  that  receive 
riot  control  training.  So  far,  to  our  knowl'-drip. 
reserve  units  have  i.cvrr  been  used  In  rir.t 
control. 

The  VVAW  WSO  document  sug.se-ts 
'iiat  its  or:.!anizcis  find  out  v.hcre  most 
Reservist.<^  from  their  area  are  sent  lor 
summer  trainiir,'  camp  and  set  up  a 
storefront  there  as  a  base  for  their  ef- 
forts in  subversion. 

The  Maoists  suasest  that  issues  to  ex- 
ploit include  lakma  advantage  of  alleged 
incidents  of  racial  discrimination:  devel- 
oping complaints  about  workinji  condi- 
tions such  as  on  "overnights"  trucks 
breaking  down  or  rain  and  mud:  "fight- 
ing command  harassment"  over  issues 
such  as  iob  as.si:^nments  and  payment  tor 
extra  duty:  and  providin.u  "oiTensive  lepal 
information"  kits  for  use  particularly 
during  active  duty  periods  and  summer 
camp.  In  that  latter  context.  VVAW 
WSO  may  be  expected  to  work  in  close 
harmony  with  the  various  militaiy  law 
protects  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 

I  have  made  this  ciocument  available 
to  my  colleague,  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  of  vviiich  I 
am  a  member,  and  to  tht-  aijpropriate 
military  authorities  I  hope  to  report  back 
that  action  is  being  taken  to  thwart 
VVAW 'WSO  from  accomplishing  its 
goal. 


MASS  TRANSIT  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

Uh     .MIN.NEsm.^ 

l\    1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N  I.A  I  IVI  t; 

Moiiclnjj.  Man  ft   24.  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speukcr.  last  week 
Die  FEA  .sent  to  each  Member  a  study 
on  "mass  transit  and  energy  conserva- 
tion." The  paper,  if  accurate,  presents 
facts  that  shatter  a  number  of  myths 
long  held  by  transit  fanciers  hke  myself. 
The  following  are  representative: 

First.  Transit  presently  accounts  for 
onlv  2  percent  ol  urban  passenger  travel. 

Second.  Fare  elasticit4es  are  low — 10 
percent  drop  in  fares  only  increase.* 
ridership  1  to  3  percent. 

Third.  Worse,  the  increased  rider.-hip 
comes  not  from  former  auto  drivers,  but 
rather  from  walkers  tarpoolers  or  new 
trips. 

Fourth.  Buses  are  more  energy  efficient 
than  rail. 

Fifth.  Even  a  doubling  of  transit  rider- 
ship  would  save  only  40.000  barrels  per 
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day.  It  hardly  makes  a  dent  in  the  Presi- 
dent's 1  million  barrels  per  day  goal. 

Sixth.  Other  le.ss  costly  options  save  a 
lot  more  fuel. 

The  report  need  not  diminish  our  ap- 
petite for  improved  transit,  but  it  does 
give  us  some  strong  warnings.  It  sliows 
how  poorly  mass  transit  is  now  accepted. 
It  also  shows  that  many  of  our  programs, 
operating  subsidies  for  one.  and  fixed 
rail  .systems  for  another,  are  leading  no- 
where. I  hope  thi't  Mem b'  IS  v\ill  review 
the  .study  caretullv. 


M<inh 
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REPRES.SJON  IN   YUGOST  ^VIA 


HON.  IV;iCHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  ;.i.--..>s\c HusLns 

IN'  hm;  house  of  representaiivks 

Monduy.  March  24.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Spcakei.  my 
attention  ha.s  been  drawn  to  the  i)light 
of  Mihajlo  Mahailov,  a  widely  respected 
Yugoslav  writer  who  has  been  sentenced 
to  7  year.s  at  hard  labor  for  no  greater 
crime  than  criticizing  the  policies  of  his 
government.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
loin  me  in  i:ppeaUng  to  the  leaders  of 
Yugoslavia  on  behalf  of  this  man  who 
dared  to  take  .seriously  the  claim  that 
Yugoslav  citizens  enjoy  the  fundamontal 
tights  of  free  speech  and  liee  press. 

Mr.  Mihajlov's  predicament  was  elo- 
(iuently  described  by  Colm;'n  McCtirthy 
m  the  March  22  edition  of  the  Washinc- 
ton  Post.  I  insert  this  article  in  the 
Recokd  at  this  point  as  background  on 
this  ycry  disturbing  case: 

A  SiLENctD  Came 
I  By  Colinan  McCarthy) 

Mihrtjio  Mihajlov  is  a  Yugoslav  winer  uho 
vas  .sentenced  recently  in  Novl  Sad  to  seven 
vcars  at  hard  labor.  His  crime  was  critici^lng 
his  goveriinieiit  Americans  may  be  Jarred  by 
ouch  a  conviction,  but  in  large  nvimbers  of 
nations  oountless  political  prisoners  are  held 
only  becatise  tliey  refused  to  follow  the  of- 
lifial  thinking. 

The  harshness  by  which  Mihajlov  was 
treated  is  all  the  i7iore  noticed  because  the 
tonstitutioii  of  Yugoslavia  allows  freedom 
of  speech.  If  there  is  a  hitch,  it  was  expres-;ed 
In  1968  by  the  chief  Judge  following  a  trial  in 
which  Mihajlov  was  seiitoncprt  to  four-and- 
a-half  years  in  prison,  again  for  crltlci?inL' 
the  government.  As  reported  in  American 
iiew,spaper.«.  the  Judge  said:  "Thoughts  are 
freely  expref-.scd  in  our  country,  but  those 
that  expre.ss  hatred  and  an  unconstitutional 
stand  cannot  be  permuted  freedom.  We  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  the  press,  btit  we  safe- 
guard against  a  misuse  of  the  pre?s  so  as  to 
prevent  the  undermining  of  otir  system." 
The  logic  of  this  Is  that  citizens  are  free 
to  agree  with  the  (jovernment:  those  who 
clis.-'.gree  may  get  Isi  trouble. 

In  taking  a  stand  against  the  nbu.os  of 
Yugoslav  power.  Mihajlov  Joints  company 
with  a  lar«e  numljer  of  other  2(>th  century 
writers  v.ho  h.ive  been  denied  outlets  In  • 
their  homeland:  Uiuimuno  In  Spr»ln,  Paster- 
n:ik  and  SoI?;henltsyn  in  Russia.  Jar.j  in  Chile. 
FrankI  in  Germany  The  flerceiie.ss  of  the 
governmenfs  attack  on  Mihajlov  focu.ses  at- 
tention on  the  many  other  \iTiters  and 
Journali.sts  Ground  tlie  v.orld  '.\ho  are  now 
m  prisron  but  vho,  because  they  are  not 
piiblUhed   abroad,   disappear   withrfvit   trace. 

Mihajlov  continues  to  attract  Interest  and 
rai.se  feelings  Ui  the  West  because  he  has 
become  a    voice,   not   merely  a   w  riter.   one 


tliat  will  oontliiiie  to  he  heard  no  ma"fr 
how  treacherously  his  body  and  soul  are 
treated.  The  irony  of  Titos  latest  effort  to 
silence  Mihajlov  is  that  It  will  likely  have 
The  opposite  etTect :  the  Jailed  writer  Vslll 
be  better  heard  than  ever,  arousing  the 
concern  not  only  of  tho.-e  familiar  wltii  hi.-; 
work  but  also  of  iho:e  who  come  to  it  wOii- 
dering  what  the  Yugoslav  government  u 
.■  o  angered  by. 

Ihe  question  won  t  be  easily  an.-.vered  by 
a  reading  of  'Russjan  Theme.';,"  Mihajlov ;? 
collection  of  e.s.says  pulilished  In  America 
in  1968.  Rather  than  beliig  a  poltinio  ,igaln.,t 
political  tyrants  that  might  be  taken  per- 
Konally  by  Tito,  the  book  reveals  a  man  or 
Ideas  v.ho  '■lees  himself  caught  up  In  a  "ie;o- 
tutlon  of  the  .spirit."  Men  •'everywhere  are 
iio'v  perhaps  closer  to  Ood  th.in  tliey  have 
ever  been.  Socialism,  as  an  ultimate  toUiH- 
liiriaiil.sm,  has  .served  an  Important  pnrpo.  e, 
iilbeit  in  a  negative  sense  Ihe  world  Is  re- 
turning to  religion,  but  not  to  tiie  moralistic 
«>nd  cloistered  religion  of  the  p.!st.  not  to 
the  Institutionalized  religion  of  yesterdiiy, 
not  to  Sunday  .schools  and  Salvation  .'\rn:K'.~. 
but  to  a  reIii_Mon  of  laughter,  life,  vitall!.. 
a  relit,'ion  embattled  and  perliaps  even 
bloody.  PS  wa.s  Chrlstl.uilty  when  it  begun 

■Russian  Themes  '  contains  an  e-say  th;i: 
led  to  Miliajlov's  Imprisonmen'  ior  four-anci- 
n-lialf  years  for  ■.spieadintr  false  lnforin:\- 
rion  for  the  Incitement  of  the  people."  The 
article.  "Why  We  Are  Silent,"  attempts  to 
ansver  the  question  of  why  "most  Intellect- 
up,!.s  in  the  socialist  world  (are)  silent  ab"  ui 
true  conditions  in  their  countries  ...  I  would 
guess  that  the  average  Western  reader  ex- 
plains the  silence  in  one  of  tliree  way.j:  by 
ai^sunilng  that  people  in  tlie  soclailst  cotui- 
tries  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
or  that  fear  prevents  ihem  from  spoaknii; 
out.  or  that  they  are  unable  to  get  Into 
print." 

Mihajlov  dlsiitis.ses  these  explanations,  in- 
.stead.  the  cause  of  silence  Is  more  suo:le 
In  writing  and  being  published  abroad,  one 
begins  to  feel  like  a  traitor,  he  confesses 
"This  sense  of  ireacherv  Is  a  much  more  ck- 
clsive  factor  in  Inhibiting  free  expreslon 
than  fear  of  the  reprisals  to  ^^hlch  soclall- * 
Intellectuals  ubmit  themselves.  For  soclali.~t 
criticism  Is  employed  not  only  as  a  weapon 
against  the  socialist  states  but  ;iIso  against 
.social i.-.iii.  and  against  all  those  oppressed  by 
poverty  i<r  racial  prejudice  In  the  Western 
world  So  we  Intellect uaU  of  sociall.st  socle- 
ties  feel  like  traitors  when  we  speak  the 
truth — traitors  both  to  our  coti  si  tries  and  to 
all  who  light  for  freedom  in  capliallsr 
society." 

A  way  to  ease  this  situation,  from  the  gov- 
crnments  point  of  view,  would  be  to  allow 
nee  expression  aniong  Yugoslavians,  and  let 
the  public  decide  for  it.self  which  writers 
are  making  sense  and  which  are  throwing 
tantrums.  "At  the  heart  of  the  matter,"  Mi- 
hajlov writes,  "lies  a  cruel  paradox.  Thc^e 
v.ho  prevent  tis  from  speaking  the  tniih 
here  in  the  socialist  world  abet  the  repres- 
sion of  freedom  In  the  capitalist  world: 
whether  they  like  It  or  not,  they  concretely 
strengthen  reactionatv  forces  of  all  kinds 
in  the  opposite  camp.  Similarly,  those  In  tlie 
West  \\ho  outlaw  Communist  parties,  and 
engage  in  ceii.sor-hip  and  McCarthy  I'ln. 
strengthen  Communist  totalitarianism  .  ,  . 
Prc-sure  a'-ainst  freedom  in  one  part  ol 
the  world  automaMcally  causes  pressure 
against  freedom  In  all  pans  of  the  world." 
Mihajlov  is  a  young  man — only  40 — but  the 
path  he  is  taking  has  been  traveled  earlier 
by  another  Yugo.slav  dissident,  Mllovan 
Djilas.  Rallying  to  support  of  hLs  younger 
countryman.  DjiIas  wrote  last  November  in  a 
New  York  Times  article:  Mihajlov  created 
himself  \^itli  his  own  courage  and  Intelll- 
geuce  In  an  unintelligent,  antlcreative  real- 
ity. And  who  In  such  a  reality  can  create 
a   v'llng  if  he  does  not  believe  In  his  mis- 
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.slon—  In  sncriric'.ntj  even  himself  for  that 
hlgh.ci"  truth  that  Is  more  real  than  reality? 
Only  the  malicious  and  t!ie  foolish  can  de- 
mand that  people  behave  'normally"  In  a 
v.irpcci,  iiisaue  \.i)!!(l." 

Last  week,  the  Comnilttee  for  Human 
Rights — a  group  whose  chairmen  include 
Saitl  Bellow  and  Ba.\ard  Rust  in — spoke  out 
on  the  Mihajlov  case.  Free  Mihajlov,"  the 
committee  said,  "or  let  him  leave  Yugoslavia, 
to  live  In  a  cottnlry  where  he  can  be  free." 
By  sucli  an  expression,  the  committee  con- 
firms that  a  feeling  of  soliciiirity  exists  among 
those  who  tee  one  man's  .'truggle  r gainst 
persecution  as  everyone's  struggle. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
AXD  THE  APPROACH  OF  THE 
ILLINOIS  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
COMMISSION  1 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

Of    ILLINOIS 

IN   IHE  HOU.-sE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March   24,  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks.  Illinois  Governor  Dan  Walker  and 
the  Illinois  Law  Enforcement  Commis- 
."sion  have  offered  some  innovative  and 
sweeping  reform  of  the  Illinois  criminal 
justice  system  as  a  program  for  future 
legislative  action.  The  recommendations 
recognize  that  more  malfunctions  than 
siicccs  es  and  that  the  use  of  prisons  as 
rehabilitation  centers  have  been  one  of 
the  most  serious  malfunctions.  Tire  re- 
port ako  recognizes  that  whatever  the 
brave  hopes  that  have  been  held  out  for 
the  parole  system,  it.  too.  proves  to  be 
unsuccessftil. 

A  key  proposal  is  to  eliminate  the  in- 
determinate sentence  and  the  parole  sys- 
tem. Under  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
the  court  sets  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum period  of  incarceration,  after  which 
the  offender  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  parole  board  which  fixes  hLs  sen- 
tence and  periodically  reviews  his  prison 
record  to  determine  whether  there  exists 
sufTicient  proof  of  reformation  to  justify 
release  on  parole. 

The  combination  of  indeterminate 
sentences  and  arbitrary  and  discrimina- 
tory decisions  by  parole  boards  have 
turned  prisons  into  violent  jungles.  Not 
knowing  when  release  will  come,  the  in- 
mate is  at  the  mercy  of  fellow  inmates 
and  prison  personnel.  The  inmate  knows 
he  must  either  play  the  game  according 
to  their  rules,  or  spend  the  maximum 
term  in  prison  fearing  for  his  life. 

Rather  than  foster  reform  and  reha- 
bilitation, the  sentencing  and  parole 
procedures  reinforce  the  inmate's  belief 
that  he  is  just  a  victim  of  a  cruel  and 
unjust  society.  He  blames  the  vindictive 
judge  who  sent  him  to  prison  wliile  an 
accomplice,  who  was  sentenced  in  an- 
other courtroom,  was  released  on  pro- 
btition.  He  cannot  understand  the  society 
which  puts  him  alongside  another  felon 
who  commits  the  same  crime,  but  who 
gets  a  shorter  sentence  or  earlier  parole. 
He  blames  the  prison  guard  who  threat- 
ens his  parole  by  turning  in  false  mis- 
conduct reports.  And  he  blames  the 
prison  administrator  who  refuses  to  rec- 
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ommend  parole  because  the  inmate 
created  a  public  incident  by  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  sexual  advances  of  a  f  ellov, 
inmate.  That  an  ofTender  leaves  prison 
vengeful  and  scornful  should  be  of  little 
surprise. 

The  commission  v/ould  rei^'laco  t!ie  in- 
determinate sentence  and  parole  hojrd 
with  a  determinate  or  "flat  time"  sen- 
tence. An  offender's  specific  period  of 
incarceration  would  be  set  by  statute. 
The  sentence  would  be  reduced  by  1  day 
for  each  day  of  "good  time"  served. 
Judges  undoubtedly  will  be  troubled  by 
the  elimination  of  their  discretion.  How- 
ever sensitive  and  well  intentioned  that 
sentencing  judge's  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretion, the  floating  sentence  has  proved 
a  reform  that  does  not  work.  Moreover, 
not  all  judges  have  been  sensitive  and 
well  intentioned  in  the  use  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence.  Between  the  abuses 
of  some  judges,  some  prison  officials  and 
some  parole  boards,  the  criminal  justice 
system  has  not  been  enhanced  by  inde- 
terminate sentences. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  parole  board. 
Each  time  a  felony  is  committed  by 
someone  out  on  parole  the  whole  crim- 
inal justice  system  pays  the  price  in  its 
credibility  with  society.  Each  time  the 
parole  board  "guesses  wrong"  on  a  felon, 
either  by  releasing  him  or  refusins;  to  re- 
lease him.  the  whole  system  pays  the 
price.  A  long  experience  with  tlie  pa- 
role system  forces  us  to  recognize  that  for 
all  the  advances  in  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences, parole  boards  cannot  really  pre- 
dict the  future  behavior  of  parolees  re- 
turned to  the  community  after  a  stint  in 
prison. 

Another  commission  proposal  would 
insure  a  speedy  trial.  I  have  sponsored 
similar  legislation  in  the  past,  and  last 
year  Congress  acted  to  provide  speedy 
trials  at  the  Federal  level.  Nothing  could 
restore  the  criminal  justice  system  to  an 
operational  basis  faster  than  speedy 
trials.  The  current  delay  between  arrest 
and  trial,  along  with  its  attendant  in- 
justices, its  propensities  for  recidivism, 
its  loss  of  the  deterrent  effect  in  the  pun- 
ishment scheme,  all  tend  to  make  a  de- 
layed justice  system  no  system  at  all. 

Our  people  have  no  faith  in  the  crim- 
inal justice  system.  As  much  as  anything 
else,  it  has  caused  the  breakdown  in  con- 
fidence in  our  entire  system  of  govern- 
ment. Fear  stalks  urban  areas  not  only 
because  of  the  rising  crime  rate  but.  as 
well,  because  of  the  declining  belief  that 
government  is  capable  of  doing  anything 
about  crime.  However  long  reform  has 
been  in  order,  it  has  never  been  more 
urgently  needed  than  now.  Gov.  Dan 
Walker  and  the  Illinois  Law  Enforce- 
ment Commission  and  its  executive  di- 
rector. David  Fogel,  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  producing  this  report. 

The  report  will  no  doubt  produce  de- 
bate and  controversy,  as  do  all  reform 
ideas.  Some  parts  of  the  package  give  me 
great  pause.  I  would  hope,  however,  that 
any  debate  did  not  get  sidetracked  on 
tired,  old  rhetoric.  If  we  have  learned 
nothing  else  during  the  past  6  years,  we 
should  have  learned  that  talking  tough 
and  threatening  to  do  draconian  things 
to  alleged  criminals  does  not  .solve  our 
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filine  problem  nor  improve  the  crimi- 
nal justice  .system.  Increasing  the  pcn- 
i-.Kics  for  certain  crimes  probably  made 
matters  wor.se  rather  than  better;  at 
least  .so  say  some  of  our  mo.-t  respected 
prison  officials, 

I  ho.)e  ti^e  foru-s  of  tlic  debate  about 
t!.r-  conimission's  proposals  will  l:e  on 
t'.ic  nue.-tion  of  public  safety  and  f;tir- 
lu.ss.  both  for  law-abiding  citizens  and 
tho.'-o  accused  of  crimes.  A  reasoned  de- 
bate is  essential  for  returning  real  jus- 
tice and  effectiveness  to  our  criminal  jus- 
tice .system.  If  we  persist  in  trying  to 
make  the  old  ideas  work  with  capricious 
or  vengeful  changes,  ue  are  doomed  to 
the  same  failures  that  have  plagued  our 
recent  efforts.  I  commend  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  and  other  interested 
lawmakers  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Il- 
linois La'iV  Enforcement  Com.missiGi;. 


LI  niU  ANLAN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
fX  TKi    HOl^SE  OF  REPRESE.\T.\TIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1973 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  57  yeais 
'.'0  ihe  people  of  Lithuania  achieved 
their  reward  for  centuries  of  faith  and 
work  when,  on  February  16.  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  independent  Lithuanian 
Republic  was  proclaimed.  Each  year 
Lithuanian  people  throughout  the  world 
join  together  in  spirit  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  this  event.  But  this  cele- 
bration is  circumscribed  by  the  sad 
events  of  liistory.  In  1940  Lithuania  was 
forcibly  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  that  date  theirs  has  been  a  saga 
of  courageous  struggle.  Stinggle  against 
oppression.  Struggle  against  the  re- 
pression of  those  basic  human  rights  that 
arc  indivisible  with  true  liberty.  Tlie 
people  of  Lithuania  still  hold  the  samo 
love  of  freedom  and  independence  thev 
did  when  tlieir  Republic  was  born. 

Recent  events  testily  to  the  determi- 
nation of  those  brave  jjeople;  petition- 
and  demonstrations  against  the  religious 
repression  o'  their  Soviet  rulers:  protest 
involving  the  self-immolation  of  religious 
leaders;  the  story  of  Simas  Kudirka,  the 
Lithuanian  sailor  who  sought  sanctuarv 
on  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter;  and  ti:e 
memory  of  50.000  Lithuanians  who  died 
during  10  years  of  guerrilla  warfare 
against  Soviet  domination. 

We  must  continue  our  awarene.s  and 
support  for  the  plight  of  these  people. 
America  has  never  recognized  the  an- 
nexation of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Bal- 
tic States  by  the  U.S.S.R,  And  as  a 
nation  based  on  the  principles  of  human 
rights  and  personal  liberty  we  can  only 
offer  every  avenue  of  support  possible  for 
these  people. 

The  200th  armiversary  of  our  inde- 
pendence is  a  celebration  of  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  a  mile- 
stone in  the  continuing  revolution  for 
the  freedom  of  man.  Let  the  story  of 
Lithuania's  declaration  of  Independence 
be  a  reminder  to  us  that  liberty  is  not 
found  easily  and  once  achieved  is  main- 
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tained  only  by  continued  elToit.  Tiieir 
fifrht  is  both  a  le>>on  and  a  call  to  the 
Amt;ii'an  people. 


PAL  YOUTH  PROGRAM  IN  ST.  CROIX 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

Uf      illi.    Viat.I.N     ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RLPRESENTATXVES 
Mvndarj.  March   24.  1975 

Ml'.  Dt  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^voiild 
like  to  commend  the  Police  Athletic 
LeaL'ue— PAL — for  its  exception:-.!  youth 
protiranx^  on  St.  Croix,  its  dedicated  co- 
ordinator, Mrs.  Vivian  Bennei.son.  and 
Its  respected  youth  li-ader.  Renholdt 
■Rookie"  Jackson.  The-e  pro  rams  not 
only  provide  nt  eded  athletic  opportu- 
nities for  the  i.sl.\nd'.s  vouth.-..  but  they 
also  provide  important  educitional  op- 
portunities vliiich  would  otlierwise  be 
unavailable. 

For  example,  manv  of  these  provram.s 
arc  u'eared  to  youths  who  ha\e  dropped 
out  of  school  and  uho  have  had  problems 
In  makin'-'  .social  ad.iu.-tmcnts.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  pro  lam.  can  be  si  en  in  the 
lar-e  number  of  youths  who  have  re- 
turned to  school. 

The  success  of  the  Police  Athletic 
Leatcue  is  even  more  impressive  when  it 
Is  realized  that  these  pro  rams  operate 
without  ad'.cjuate  facilities  and  financ- 
ing'. But  what  these  promams  lack  in 
the  way  of  money,  they  more  titan  make 
up  for  in  spirit  and  cooperation. 

I  am  particularly  impre.s.-ed  with  the 
leadership  of  these  pio-;ranis.  much  of 
which  is  provided  by  the  vouths  them- 
selves. I  found  the  lollowmr  Vir':^in  Is- 
lands Dally  News  article  on  the  PAL 
pro'.ram  enli^htenniu.  and  I  v.ould  likf  to 
share  it  with  you: 

PAL -Ongoing  Ydiih  PRuciroi 
1  By  Beiilra  CiUinon  ) 
Kids  have  to  express  them.^rhL's  THUR 
way,"  .say.s  Vivian  Beiinersoii,  St.  Croix  co- 
ordinator for  tlie  Police  Athletic  Leuuue 
(PAL)  prok;rani  I  Just  can't  emphasize  that 
'oo  much."  She  was  speaking  of  the  widely 
varied  activities  ottered  to  vouiis  people  by 
PAL.  and  htr  point  wu.-^  that  tluv  come  lo 
tlie  program  because  It  pro-.tdcs  them  with 
a  chance  to  Improve  their  skills  ui  the  urea 
nhlcli  liirerc.-ts  tiiem  most. 

SI  Crolxs  PAL  heiidcjunrters  are  at  E.-tate 
Whim,  on  k'ovennr.ent-tixned  hmd  Just  be- 
hind the  hi.storp-  Whim  Great  Hou.se.  There 
is  a  plrtUui;  field  with  basketball  rin^s  and 
there  Is  a  double  rriiiler  in  the  process  of 
emeriirini;  from  a  state  of  clihipldatlon  to  tae- 
!ome  a  spacious  and  sturdy  center  for  In- 
door  activities  and  cliussroonis. 

Tlie  mammotti  restoration  Job  on  the 
trailer  is  largely  due  to  the  dedicated  hard 
work  of  Renholdt  Jack.-.on.  wlio  is  better 
known  as  ■Rookie"  (How  come  fliey  call 
vou  Rookie.'"  "WtU  mv  fatlur  was  pretty 
^flod  at  baseball  and  I  was  sort  of  the 
-anie '■)  Ever  eince  he  was  a  younester. 
Rookie  had  ixen  Isiterested  in  carpentry  and 
I 'instruction,  and  tiie  skills  he  lui.s  acquired 
over  the  years  have  .^rnod  him — and  PAL — 
In  good  stead  In  ^'ettuig  tlie  trailer  Into 
u.-able  shape  This  was  one  of  tlie  several 
trailers  bouirht  by  tlie  Department  of  Hcms- 
ing  bnt  never  set  up;  It.s  condition  speaks 
volumes  for  the  deterioration  that  neglect 
produces. 

Rookie  had  some  help  from  PAL  memberB 
and    from    tjireo    'youth    Development    boys 
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who  were  paid  by  the  CAP  Board  and  woiked 
for  PAL  on  a  part-time  biisls.  The  trailer 
lias  ciuite  literally  been  rebuilt  and  the  in- 
lerlor  work  is  almust  completed,  It  contains 
a  larse  room  which  will  be  used  for  meetings 
and  other  Indoor  activities,  a  photography 
darkroom,  an  arts  and  crafts  cla.=-sroom.  a 
library  and  nn  office.  The  ceilnij's  had  to  be 
eompletely  replaced,  the  door  reinforced 
(they  will  be  linoleum-covered  atid  some  of 
.  the  linoleum  has  already  been  laid) ,  and  the 
walls  and  Joints  bhorod  up.  Eren  most  cii  {\\e 
window's  had  to  be  replaced. 

"You're  alwavs  hearini,'  t'ual  kids  dou't 
want  to  work,"  says  Vivian  Bennerson.  "This 
IS  a  good  example  of  kids  who  are  willinf;  aud 
ulad  to  work  for  tlieinselve=,"  and  she  pointed 
V.  ith  pride  to  the  trailer. 

PAL  younsisters  are  involved  in  a  number 
of  sports  and  atiiletic  programs,  and  "All 
our  kids  know  huw  to  swini  now,"  says 
Rookie.  Martlu-Marietta  allows  them  the  use 
ol  its  recreation  area  for  track  trainins;  and 
pra'tice.  Tliere  are  classes  in  woodworking, 
art.  photography,  and  numerous  other  s'.cills 
and  crafts,  and  P.AL  has  its  own  scratch  band, 
as  well  as  a  steel  band.  The  inexhaustible 
Rookie  tenches  woodwinds,  drawing  and 
liaintings. 

Of  particular  intere-;t,  there  is  a  rnnedia! 
reading  cla;s.s  at — PAL  every  Saturday  morn- 
iiig.  and  Mrs  Bcnncrson  told  us  that  throui,li 
ilie  help  and  encour.'iizemeiit  thev  ha^e  re- 
>  cived  tiirousli  PAL.  qiuie  a  few  school  drtip- 
ouls  have  gone  back  to  .^chool.  Rookie  sho\\ed 
us  some  picture-books,  obviously  t-earcd  to 
young  children,  and  with  just,  a  few  simple 
words.  "But  we  have  a  luimljer  of  kids  in 
fifth  grade  who  have  a  very  hard  time  reading- 
'hese  words." 

"It  isn't  fair  to  Ignore  these  voting  people," 
-avs  Mrs.  Bennerson.  "Many  of  them  are  put 
out  of  scliool  Ijecatise  of  their  behavior  pat- 
terns— but  tlicir  behavior  paut'rn.s  are  the 
way  they  are  liecatise  they  cannot  relate  to 
their  teachers  and  to  work  as  it  Is  being 
presented.  Some  of  them  aren't  comfortable 
in  school.  I  don't  Ju.st  blame  liie  schools," 
>he  adds.  'We're  all  to  blame." 

niere  are  about  ItiO  PAL  members  and 
many  noti-memljers  who  make  use  of  the 
organizations  facilities.  Tliey  come  from 
all  the  schools,  the  hotising  projects,  and 
from  many  di/Terent  p.iris  of  the  island. 
More  V  ould  be  involved  if  i  rmisporlation 
could  be  provided,  but  PAL  owns  Just  two 
van-type  buses  and  caii  haul  only  a  limited 
number  ol  youni;slers.  Mrs.  Bcniierson's  and 
Rookie's  salaries  are  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  also  grants  PAL  use  of  the 
Estate  Whim  property.  The  once  broken- 
down  frailer  formerly  owned  bv  Hou--ing  wa> 
donated,  and  there  was  a  negligil^le  grant 
from  V.I.  Council  on  the  Arts  for  the  PAL 
steel  band.  Aside  from  tho~e  minimal  contrl- 
btnions  from  government  agencies,  PAL  hu.^ 
been  totally  dependent  upon  the  t:enerosi!\' 
of  tjii.^inesses  and  individuals  on  St.  Croix 
But  lack  of  more  subst  mtial  funding  pre- 
vents P.AL  from  .serving  htindreds  of  yotunt- 
siers  who  would  benefit    from  Its  programs 

Funds  are  needed  for  equipment  in  every 
phase  of  the  PAL  program,  and  to  train 
voting  leaders  and  offer  them  at  least  token 
.■-alaries.  There  are  volunteers  standing  by 
to  give  in>tructlon  In  many  .suijjecis  not 
currently  available  to  the  youngsters,  and 
these  would  include  courses  in  cooking,  .sew- 
ing, and  other  aspects  of  domestic  science. 
But  at  least  one  nioie  trailer  is  essential 
before  an  expanded  pro/iam  can  be  under- 
taken, and  addilionol  transportation  li 
needed. 

Bookie  sho'.ved  us  some  of  the  papers 
tiiniod  ill  hv  kids  in  the  remedial  reading 
program.  They  were  written  on  scraps  of 
paper,  mo.stly  slicets  previou>lv  used  and 
torn  in  halves  or  thirds.  The  llljrary  Is  in 
urgent  need  of  tjooks  for  ihe  yonngesi  read- 
ers right  through  to  malei-ial  for  young 
adults,  with  the  emiihasis  on  hov-to  books, 
aictionarica    atid    h.indbook.s    on    arts    and 
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craf'-.  I'hero  Is  a  special  need  for  remedial 
reading  materials,  and  even  for  paper,  pen- 
cils, note-hooks,  and  art  Ruppllc^.:  In  short, 
for  almo.-^t  any;!;l'.ig  ill. it  would  'oe  ii-.eiul  In 
a  school. 

Contributions  fioni  the  conmiuiiUv 
rvould  be  most  giaicluUy  received,  and  VaL 
Is  very  conscious  tliat  it  is  l.irgely  private 
gifts  that  have  brouciit  the  organizaiion  as 
tar  along  as  it  is.  But  If  it  Is  to  go  as  far 
as  it  can,  government  assistance  is  the  only 
answer.  Anybody  for  a  yomh  program  ihac 
already  exists  and  that's  working'.' 

As  v.e  were  lertvlng.  Rookie  told  u^;  At 
tlrsl,  some  of  the  kids  \\ere  .su^piclotis  .•l)out 
the  word  'Police'  In  Police  Athletic  League. 
They  said  they  didn'i  \.  ,iiil  lo  have  iuythiiig 
in  do  with  "the  pigs." 

"But  thru  they  came,  and  they  stayed, 
;'.ud  they've  changed  then'  mind.^. " 

PAT.,  is  changing  the  minds  of  a  lo:  of 
liids — about  the  police,  about  school  and 
about  whit  to  do  with  llieir  lives.  Thanks 
to  de\otcd  young  leaders  lil'.c  Rookie,  it  is 
a  positive  force  for  good  in  tlie  conimni.ity. 


OUi;  N.'vTT.ON  SALLTES  IHE  HON- 
ORABLE NORMA  'MRS.  LOUISi 
BRIGI.IADORO,  FIRST  L  ADY  PRES- 
IDENT or  THE  VETERANS  COUN- 
(TL  OI^  PATERSON.  N  .J. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

f)F  NfW  .jrnsi  Y 
l.\    1  HI:.  HOL'.'SE  OP  PliPP!  Sl-N  1  ATIVl'S 

Monchni.  March   24.  1975 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  .Six'ukei'.  it  is,  indeai, 
my  honor  and  privilege  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  \ou  and  our  colleague.s  a  most 
historic  event  that  occurred  in  my  con- 
gre.s.sioiutl  district  last  month:  The  elec- 
tion ol  the  Honorable  Norma  'Mrs. 
Loui.st  Bri-liadoro  as  president  of  the 
Veterans  Council  of  Pateison,  N.J.,  the 
first  wom.sn  ever  selected  to  head  up  this 
t -teemed  veterans  organization  of  our 
(  nmintinity.  State,  and  Nation.  I  know 
you  will  want  to  .join  witli  me  in  exlend- 
iim  our  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Norma  and  to  the  new  oflicers  who  will 
be  seiving  with  her  in  carrying  on  the 
.sterlin'-'  traditions  and  ptu'poses  of  this 
council  on  behalf  of  tiie  war  veterans  of 
the  city  of  Paterson.  The  coiuuil  ru-ter 
is  as  follows: 

CoiNell.    R<)5>ifH 
Ihe  Honorable; 

Robert  E.  Bre.semann.  Vite  Pre.  ideiit. 
l>r.    Raymond    H.    Plixh,    Secretary-'l  teis- 

u  rr. 
R,i.>iieit  T.  Duiiu.  Co-Counsellor. 
Ralph  Gambatt  e,  Co-Counsellor. 
.\rthiir  L.  .Johnson.  Chapl;iln. 
r.oui.s  Krl',;Iiadoro.  Public  Rcla'ions. 
Georue  Colev.  Sjjt  -at-Arms. 
Ben  Merker  and  Stephen  Kriskewic,  Mu^lo 
t'li.iirmen. 

May  I  also  commend  io  you  the  past 
presidents  of  the  Veterans  Council  of 
Pateison.  N.J.,  who  have  served  with 
honor  and  distinctioii  since  its  oi'ganiza- 
tion  in   19H9: 

PasI     Pri  <Il)f  MS 

I  he  Honorable: 

Harry  B.  Haines.  Honorary  Past  Pre-idem 
Chris  L  Edcll 

Albert  Bills. 


•  I'iie  dearlv  departed  who  cominue  to  be 
iionored   and   respected   for   the   richness  of 

their  u  idom  and  leadPr->li!p  eP'iirtj. 


][(irc!i 


nrr. 


•L.^uls  Gla/er. 

•  I  iiomaa  I'iynn 
•Eric  M.  Graupe 
'Baiph  Pablan. 
•Wm.  E.  Peppliighttua 
•Alexander  J.  Gow. 

Dr.  Joseph  Schwartz. 

•  Put  1  ick  McCarthy, 
^■'tanley  M.  Levlne 
William  B.Prlone 
Dominlck  F.  Clelr> 
.Tack  MacDoiiaKi 

•nanlel  Konlng 
Robert  T  Dtmn 
Ralph  P.  Ganiljatese 
.Adam  Reiser. 
Michael  F.  BK'f>iH 
iieii  I'urco. 
I'lanl:  Bonus 
John  L.  De  BiO'k 
James  Heeney, 
l.otns  F.  Dc  Bltno 
Ur.  Raymond  H  PI- c" 
•Fdvard  Kocses 
•Cornelius  Kc;  .'cr 
Ben  Merkrr. 
Allen  I.'.eberu'.nrt 
t..liSott  Brov.r 
Stun  Ro.'-enbe'^w' 
Louis  F.  De  Bla^i 
Harry  Edward-. 
EenSulllvn'i 

Tlie  original  cl::a!i  i  ol  the  Velevair. 
Council  of  Patev.-cii,  N.J.  watt  establisluil 
over  tince  decades  aco  by  repi'e&eniatives 
01  the  loUowintt  vetetait.s  organl;'.ations: 

\':  1  i  ^..^:.■-    Ore  >, ".  r-'  \1  ions 

Ale  Hiide;  Hani'lici,  I'o  <  l..\\  \eiiiai  (f 
Foreign  War."^. 

Reuben  Kaiiri:..in  !'<■■;  .iC.  .l(\',i.S:i  V,  ,  i 
Veteran?  of  tl.e  U.:-. 

Alithony  I'asqotirifii'.  Mi'uionni  po  !  ii;,'. 
Amerlcati  Legion. 

Col.  John  J  B;etiii.ii  c  iiiu|)  No.  l.  I  i  ,  .li 
SpaiiL'h  War. 

Argoniie  Clu.ine;  IH.  Di -Hiei-U  .Vaieiuan 
Veterans. 

Pa.S6alc  Conn,.  ( )t  ineliii.eM  of  il  e  ^t;•,^l:a• 
Corps  League  1 

Raymond  I'eli!'-;    .  -i  P.   .i  77.  .\.I        I 

PiUerton  City  P(,.si  ikoi.  VFW. 

W.W.  1  ^'  i;  Nun  es  i  the  late  ib>\>  Mi  o.|>  )• 
Mant:  in  cfiargei . 

Subsequent  to  '.Vo-ld  \V;i,'  II.  the  xol- 
lowiuK  veterans  j)osts  becaute  afBliated 
witii  tlie  Vetersitis  Council  of  PiU-rson: 

AFfIt  l.f.i  '1    Posis  I 

V.'n'-  Vet(-ra!is  lea'-iie  of  il\e  Pau-t";  n  P<  -.  i 
Ottlce. 

Bernard  F  Arn'iia';e  i'..^:  "(:(>   .\.I. 

Falls  CIt'-  Posi  'Jfifi.  A.I. 

John  K  C  Wardiow  Meiaoi  la!  Post  7H.i|i 
VFW. 

Lt,  A.  IV.  Hi  I'll;.  I'l  •  t::!,  C.wtiolic  W;- 
Veterans 

RlU"-.sUie  Vetera;:.-.,  tin 

Rohlofr-?;at)rf.wkl  Menn-r-al  Pc-i  :;7!i.  \l. 


II 


Ut.lu-tl  War  Veterai-s  of  \V(Tld  War.'  1 


Old 


Jonii  Raad  Menu.rtio  Poi 


t  438.  A.L. 
irplc  Heart   C 


i;.p- 


leian:.   .As.  n.    Uni 


MlllifirT  Ordei   ,  •   ti^e  P 
ier;tC(i. 

AMVLFS   Pom    No     I      V 

Paten-on  College 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  i'liiu'eciate  the  opjjor- 
funity  to  seek  this  national  i'ecof,'nitioji 
of  the  leadership  achievement  of  Norma 
Brlfeliadoro  In  the  veterans  organizations 
of  America  and  extend  our  warme.st 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  her,  tlic  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Veterans 
Council  of  Paterson,  N.J.  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  to  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  war  veterans.  We  do.  indeed. 
salute  them  tor  their  outstandln.?;  service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  BATTLE  PLAN  TO  MEET  THE 
ENERGY  CRISIS 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NtW    YORK 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE,S£N  I'.-Vl  I\  ^^^ 

Monday,  March  24.  Ifi75 

Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  plan  by  Charles  P,  Luce, 
board  chairman  of  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  in  the  March 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  is  an  excellent 
portrayal  of  the  ability  of  the  private 
ctrerg^'  sector  leadership  to  formulate 
and  articulate  ait  energy  plan  to  meet 
the  U.S.  energy  needs  currently  and  iti 
the  Ions  term.  'While  I  disagree  with 
some  recommeitdations  offered  by  Mr. 
Luce,  I  do  feel  that  his  overall  coui- 
prehensive  treatment  of  the  energy  crisis 
can  well  be  studied  by  the  I'ederal  public 
oflicials  v\hose  plans  oHered  so  far  fail 
to  meet  the  energy  problem  f;u  an  ovc-]-- 
all  basis.  The  article  entitled  "A  Battlt 
P'an  to  Beat  the  Energy  Crisis"  Iollov..s: 

.\  B\iiif  Pf.^N  To  Bj-.vr  lilt   ENiKt.Y  C.-.isi-. 

Today's  growing  criorfry  bhorta;_c  coiv- 
..titutes  the  wf>rst  peacetime  crisis  in  oiir 
nation ',s  history.  Indeed,  luilesf  innneoiiie 
pction  is  taken  to  cud  our  cU-i'fiidencc  o  i 
l<irei'-ii  petroleum,  a  depcndciu  e  thm  i. 
dr.'-.iniup  our  wealth  away  at  an  alarm uil- 
iHie.  we  lace  disaister  in  the  ..ears  ahead. 

'ihe  five-month  emtiargo  impo.'^cd  on  tiie 
t  i!iied  States  by  the  Arab  iiatioiis  (wlii'i 
pr<riuce  70  percent  of  the  world's  e.sponctl 
oil)  iu  1073,  when  we  were  depeodeai  oi. 
iuijiortecl  oil  for  IG  percent  of  (in-  euer."  . 
cost  the  nation  500,000  Job;  and  uu  co  iJu 
billion  iu  production.  A  proion;_ed  emiiiO'^o 
.several  years  hence,  v.hen  v.e  nre  .'iO-nerrci. 
dependent  on  foreien  peiroleurii  — as  we  v.  iU 
inevitably  be  if  trends  continue  in  their  cur- 
rei.t  directioti— could  destroy  our  ccojom. 
<■!  jn-oi.oke  ns  ro  miliinry  action'  iiuotv;],  . 
1 '  e  t,i'a\c,=  i  rL«ks  to  mankind. 

When  the  United  States  found  it^.i:  :  imi- 
liirlv  i!ni)crilod  on  the  eve  of  World  \V:.r  11. 
Tics;tlent  Fra'tUlin  D.  Rooscveli  did  lu'  ;.  :. 
lie  nation's  indnstrle-.  eiriineci's  and  -ci- 
ciiii,sls:  "What  can  you  do?"  Pc  told  ll.ca:: 
'This  is  what  you  mufit  do" — .spellini;  out  in 
dfinil  hc>w  niiiny  ships,  jilaijes,  tanks  :uid 
Other  mmiitious  they  v.crc  e.speeicd  to  pr<^>- 
vkle.  And,  v,ith  the  stroi.g  support  of  Con- 
Li'i:-'.  and  the  Ainericrio  i)CO[)le,  tlic;. 
'•e'-i>iir.{!ed  nia'-M.ificantly,  r.r.-r-yuvj:  oni  i  he 
;i"c  'jtani  to  the  letter  and  v.iiuiin;_'  the  v.r:i 

Precisely  the  same  apprcL-^ch  nni-i  tie  i:ike:i 
no"  to  meet  the  energy  crisis.  Prcsidciii 
yi:va'F  January  speech  setting  spccitic  timc- 
Uiiiics  -for  now  ci:ergy  production  asid  c.i.lliii!' 
for  the  rtduciiou  of  ciil  iinpons  v,as  1o!,:j 
o  e:dnp.  Ir  can  t;i';c  from  iv.o  to  ten  yeai' 
to  develop  new  oil  field.s  ard  copl  mine-,  to 
lay  pipelines  and  build  jioiver  plants,  and 
even  lorij;er  to  develop  the  technolo^-ie- 
needed  to  transform  coal  Inio  liquid  and  gas- 
eous fuel,  and  to  harness  solru-,  fusion  and 
f;eolb.ermal  energy  sources.  We  do  not  laei: 
lor  enei'ty  resources,  but  v.e  still  lac!:  a  com- 
prehch'^ive  progrnin,  and  an  or£.an!:'a!  i(  n 
with  the  dctcrminaiio.'i  and  :o!i''f.'-;i\  t  . 
c;'r:y  U  out. 

FN'Fr.OY   EOfRll 

We  mu.'-t  act  7imc  to  estabi-.h  a  si-.t-le. 
powerful  federal  body  that  v.-otild  supe:-e(ie 
and  absorb  the  functions  of  the  score  of  In- 
deper.dent  and  overlapping  government  bu- 
reatis  and  agencies  that  ii<iv.  f.dmiinster  ai.o. 
too  often,  thwart  eutrty  picduction.  The 
I'c  ,-  Encrfjy  Beard  would  teil  our  e'ie!;-y  in- 
dastrles  v,-hat  Is  e::pected  (■:  e;ie'i  of  them. 
It  «ou!d  help  them  ra!=c  ttiC  capir;!!  rrcdecl 
U-  ei-paud  prodttctio'!,  cr.:    ■  h'-i-W'jh  ■)<:   retl 


tape  leorired  to  obtai:i  hcense.s  for  new  fa- 

ciii  le-;.  allocaie  ;~-.';'.-ce  inaterirls  aiid  aclrnin- 
i.-ter  Intensive  research  r.'id  eiit-iaeering  pro- 
firanis  to  develop  new  forms  of  energy.  It 
sliould  bo  granted  mucli  die  sauie  authority 
in  tne  energ;."  ar.d  enert:y-si:ppor;iiU'  field 
a.-'  vas  given  to  the  W.ir  Pvocivietlon  Boa^'d  t-> 
pi-oduce  war  maiv'ricl  during  World  War  II 

■J'iie  Enerfiy  Board  should  bo  a^-slgiif-d  two 
i.ianda'. es,  the  first  of  which  would  be  t'> 
reduce  the  r.atlon's  extravagant  con;  uniptiou 
cii  eiiei£-y.  lis  first,  imiiiediaie  conservatiOii 
stfos  mu^i  include  slashing  oil  imports,  ra 
tj.iiung  Caroline  ar.d  ra;&ii)^  j';i.sc.liue  taxe 
li  will  al'-o  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to 
ride^i^n  .tutomobiles  to  incre,-.- e  tiieir  giu-o- 
Ijiu-  laileae:  to  e:iprti.d  jiublic  tniii-sportatloii 
systems:  to  enforce  leru -savin;.-  in^ijlaiio!. 
standards  for  honi.cs  ard  other  tj'aiidlngf :  tc^ 
impiove  the  engineerinc  eficlcnv  y  of  electrir 
'jcr.c.v.  iiu'  pltiiits  (Which  wa.-ie  tlirce  fifths 
ol  ■■•le  heat  in  the  luels  tiiey  burn)  as  well  a-s 
of  lifeht  bulbs  and  anpliancc,-,  come  of  which 
utilize  only  10  lo  :ui  percem  of  the  enerey 
.1  ey  ct.nsuiTic  I . 

Such  a  conservatl'.c  pro.'rain  could  cut  en 
crvjy  use  by  15  ntrccu  or  more,  but  this  ui" 
:ior  su'lii-e  to  nicer  tlie  cnerpy  needs  of  the 
fii'urtt.   Estimate-   indicate   tli;i;    there   niav 
be  •J^^  niUUon  ir.orc  Americans  by  IS'SS 

JU'reovcr.  ruilUoi  s  ol  our  clii'/eiLS  are  nou- 
living  Kielou-  the  poverty  level,  and  the  "- 
staudiird  of  liiinf,'  tnu.'^t  be  raised.  Fo  provide 
a'l  these  peop'e  v.:lli  .1oli,'.  home.,  food  ar.'i 
cioilung.  (.ur  Ciro,sr.  National  Product  mu.-t 
l.icrea~.e  at  a  rale  of  nroiuid  3  jiert  ent  yearly 
Thus,  even  assuminr;  ,i  2.7-])ercent  annuut 
•  ■rcAMli  rale  in  cner' v  consumpilon — rathe'- 
than  (he  cnslomary  4.5-pc>'(:ent  aiimiiU 
iiu  rc'i'-e- -the  Federal  rnerj-'v  Admi'iistn-tloii 
(lf'\t  estiianies  that  the  Uirited  Siaits  wiU 
teed  about  38  ptrceii  more  e!iert;y  in  li^S-^ 
liiau  v.-e  constuned  in  lO'o.t. 

Tlie  .'^fcond  mandate  C)f  liie  i'nerfv  Board. 
i  l.ei"'r(;re,  voold  be  to  devise  up.  accelerated 
proiuKlicii  piogram  th;it  will  render  the 
onlion  so  seh-suflicient  ir  etieryv  by  1085  thp* 
it  Viill  not  be  necessaiv  to  import  a  sinfrle 
barrel  of  forci!.'ii  oil.  To  achieve  this  f:oa 
ref|uircs  a  .«f>eciric  set  of  production  target-, 
similar  to  t'le  (juotrs  tliat  Pre-idcnc  RooseveH 
fis^if'iifd  to  indtislrv  lor  I'-.e  prodoe'it.ii  ot 
;  rmainenis  in   \i<:i^>. 

Foriutintely.  sucli  a  prodtuiio  i  bh'epr!  o 
already  e:;it|s  in  the  Pfoject  Iinlepeiidence 
Hej.ort  relea'-ed  by  the  FEA  last  NovemlM-r 
Fiiinulated  alter  seven  months  of  Intensive 
v.cr's;  by  500  profes7i<-i:als,  ii  1=;  the  most 
aoi!ioritaii\c  siudy  yet  issued.  It  sliov  s  tha' 
i'l  111?.;  the  Unit;d  Slates  con'iimed  75 d 
(li'ads  (quadrillion  btu'.--)  of  ei'.ergy.  (See 
chart  a'oo-'e  I  By  in;ens;\c  efiort  to  increase 
produciion  lis  ,■  i:  the  enert;y  lr>dustries.  FF.\ 
e\f>eris  ttii  u-.  v.'c  can  eli'niiate  all  oil 
imports  and  siill  produce  the  Kit'j  {juad'  or 
c! fr'.y  v.e'll  need  in  i;'8.> 

bl  I'l"  V    Ot  .1  '  •(  .jv 

.V.-si'iuioj:  the  rri:\  prcJeciioii>  to  'n-  tieii- 
( rally  accurate,  v.e  can  realisiicaliy  e.'\pec> 
to  attain  ener.L-.y  scU-sullicicncy  by  fi'85 — 
i>r<),  UlcO  wc  are  'viUini,'  to  inahe  tne  necessa'--. 
all-out  ciiort.  !aid  to  pay  tiie  price.  ."Souree 
i>y  source,  here's  liov,'  the  prospect-  lock: 

,ludLin[!  Jrom  U.S.  Geological  Survey  esti- 
lu.iU'S.  at  t!l73  nues  oi  consumption  -..e  har«- 
a  l2-io-t.'«->.ear  supply  of  measured  and  In- 
dicated o;/  reserves,  plus  an  additional  30- 
lo-CO-year  potential  supply  in  the  stl!!-un- 
ta-iped  rc-ervoirs  of  tiie  mfinland  ;tftte.-. 
Ihe  undcr-v\ater  coniiiiental  shelves  extcnd- 
iu'j  from  onr  shores  and  .Alaslia.  New  tech- 
niques h.'ive  a!-o  been  de\-iloped  that  will 
enable  us  to  "eeover  frc^:n  e.'iitiint;  wells  con- 
sidcn'o'v  more  of  the  70  percent  C'f  the  oil 
that  i=  ordiarrily  left  iti  tl:e  ficamd.  But  tt» 
'•.."  e  prodt-ctinn  f:om  the  pre.scn;  11  rnillioii 
birrels  a  day  to  the  10  tliat  will  be  needed 
!u  ir>8,i.  ve  ivnisT  take  the  "oiT  Itmits"  fcii-u;- 
do'.\-it  at  oiK'C  and  open  lor  expUoatton  the 
iticu  and';  of  .-tpiare  mile--  of  oil   lands  1m 
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Alaska  and  off  ojr  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pacific 
ttnd  A'lantlo  coasts. 

As  ror  natural  gc,  Oeo:of;lcftl  Sun ey  e.-?- 
ilmatea  indicate  tnat  a  ld-to-22-year  supply 
lii  measured  a:iU  indicated  reserves,  plus  a  i'l- 
ii.-BO-year  suppiv  of  potential  reservei,  could 
be  recovered  trom  ilie  same  sources  iroin 
wtiich  we  obtain  our  oil  I  here  are  aUo  great 
quantities  o:  natural  t;as  bottled  up  in  fields 
tiiat  are  economlcAlly  Inoperative  because 
of  the  artlflcially  low  price  restraints  the 
eoverninent  has  placed  on  Us  In'ers'ate  sale. 
If  we  are  to  accelerate  annual  production 
from  the  present  22  trillion  cubic  Jcei  to  the 
almost  26  million  required  In  1985.  the  price 
of  •new"  natural  ^a-s  must  be  Iminedlatelv 
decontrolled. 

Wc  have  sutSc.rfu  coat  re^cr-.es  -o  last  for 
at  least  800  years.  Twenty  years  a^o.  we  gen- 
erated about  70  percent  of  the  nation  s  elec- 
tricity by  burning  coal  and  »e  could  do  to 
again  were  It  not  for  the  overly  rigorous  re- 
strictions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  We  have  the 
technology  to  remove  more  th.in  y9  percen-. 
ot  the  fly  a.^h  fr^.-n  .sniokestack.s.  and  are 
developing  eiHcient.  economic  scrubbers  to 
eliminate  sullur  emissions  as  well  But  un- 
ies.<5  the  Enviroamental  Protection  Athene- 
restrictions  are  modified,  the  utilities  mav 
be  burning  e-en  less  coal  in  the  years  aliead 
than  they  do  now. 

V/e  also  know  no*-  to  reduce  ccxi'  'o  lUiaiil 
and  gaseous  form  Two  compan;e.«  are  spenU- 
ln>;  more  than  a  oUllon  dollars  oi  tneir  own 
moiicy  to  build  hu^'e  t'a-^liicittlon  plants  m 
the  tvDuthwe-t.  antlclpatlni^  the  day  when 
most  jf  our  pas  «,i;!  be  .^yntheticailv  pro- 
du -ed.  Thoiiyn  Uquefaciion  of  coal  Is  le>.s 
advau'  ed,  teiimolo^cist-s  are  cert.iln  tiiat  the 
proces.s  will  by  operational  before  1&35  An- 
o'lier  80  billion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil  are 
lo-ked  In  the  vaol  -.hate  depo.slt.-i  of  Colorado. 
U  .ih  and  Wyoming,  and  we  know  how  t<j  get 
It  ou'  Although  shale  p..i6€s  special  envl- 
r'.)nmenta!  and  cost  problems,  the  ^E.^  poai  u- 
lavs  that  261)  OOO  to  ..ne  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  dav  c.juld  be  produced  from  It  by  l<i8a 
phis   half  a  m.oion   barrels  from  coal. 

TTie  problem  with  this  synthetic  oil  Is 
that  no  o!i->  knows  how  much  it  will  cost  to 
produce  until  full-scale  convert-ion  p'.aucs 
are  in  of)erac:on.  and  companies  cannot  af- 
ford to  invest  their  money  In  so  risky  a 
venture  The  solution  may  He  in  loiig-terin 
(.o;. tracts,  whereby  the  government,  would 
Kay  the  oil  at  compr-nsatory  prices,  storing  I: 
as  a  reserve  against  emergencies. 

Gentratlim  lapacl'y  from  hydroelectric 
ou^tri  could  be  raised  as  much  as  50  per- 
cen'  bv  1^85  The  increase  would  come  not 
from  bjilding  big  ne  a  dams  bu;  from  en- 
larijln.;  preien:  dams,  a.-jd  through  a  method 
called  pumped  storage  In  tliU  latter  tech- 
nique, water  Is  ptnnped  up  to  high  re.servolr.s 
when  demand  for  power  i.s  low.  using  other- 
wise-Idle nuclear  and  coal-fired  generators 
The  wa-.pr  U  allowed  to  flow  back  through 
turbines  to  create  additional  electricity  dur- 
Ir.i:  peak  demand  hours 

We  have  the  technical  capacity  to  build 
nj,\-  n  .mb^■r  of  nuct''ar  poi cr  pfant».  To  meet 
our  1985  objective,  we  will  need  sonip  200 
more  Than  -he  54  now  in  operation.  Yet 
the  construction  of  nuclear  plan's  has  been 
crippled  by  scare  headlines  and  'he  hostlirv 
of  opponents,  who  have  paraU"/ed  .such  plan* 
development  under  an  avahmchc  of  legMt- 
'.'1  and  court  Injunctions. 

The  Energy  B<jard  must  be  gl.en  the  au- 
•horl'y  to  Uiv.urt  such  obi'.ruction  Waivton 
degradation  of  the  environment  l.s.  to  be 
sLirp.  no  lunger  acceptable  in  our  society, 
and  v.e  c-innot  lower  standard.s  to  the  point 
v,here  the  health  and  safety  of  wo:'r:eri  and 
'he  p'jbllc  are  threatened.  We  must  re.siore 
•he  coal  land.s  ravaged  by  stilp  mining,  de- 
vise precautious  to  prevent  oil  spills,  and 
build  power  facilities  In  such  a  way  a&  to 
avoid   damage   lo    "he   ecology.    But    unless 
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ve  cf.n  strike  an  intellitjent  balance  In  ■AhMi 
human  needs  are  given  as  much  weight  as 
esthetic  needs  and  the  needs  of  animals, 
there  will  be  no  way  out  of  the  energy  crisis. 

A.s  part  of  this  balance  In  meeting  our 
fuel  goals,  wc  must  build  a  second  pipeline 
■.irro>--.  .M.Kka.  and  a  third,  pel  haps  through 
Canada,  to  tran.<5port  natural  gas  We  m«ist 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  erection  of  oil- 
drilling  platforiiis  oH  our  coasts,  and  build 
new  petroleum  refineries  in  area  .such  as 
now  exists. 

The  cost  of  achieving  encrgv  Kclf-.-uiT'.olen- 
cy  is  going  to  be  enormous — upward  of  half 
a  trillion  dollars  over  the  next  ten  year^-. 
But  at  leant  the  money  will  circulate  at  home 
to  benetit  Aniei  leans,  and  to  create  Job.s  in 
t'if-i  coun'ry.  The  hercui-.Mu  drive  will  l.n- 
poj-e  hard-shlps  on  all  of  us  It  will  strain 
mdus'rys  resource.^,  raise  ta.xes,  arlect  th.- 
environment,  cau.se  inconvenience  and  added 
e.tpense  to  coiLsumcrs. 

Bur  these  are  small  prices  to  p.iy  to  kef-p 
America  strong,  free  and  independent.  The 
one  thing  ue  cannot  aU'ord  Is  deiny  V. >  iii" 
nnining  out  of  time. 


March  2 If,  1975 


CLT  I.N   rFDERAI.  AID  HITS  BLACK 
COLLEGES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

Ui      .S..\V     VOliK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.SEM  ATIVI.s 
Monday,  Murch  24.  1973 

Mr  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  tho  cost  of 
liiyher  education  has  spiralcd  u-iv  ai-d. 
both  a.s  a  result  of  i.iflation  and  a.s  aii 
inevitable  .'^ide  effect  ol  the  need  to  pro- 
vide space  for  a  urowin^  number  ol  .stu- 
dents. In  addition,  college.s  and  univeisi- 
tie.s  ai-e  .striving  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  quality  and  riiveisuv  of  their  ;ii;i- 
demic  olfciing':. 

It  is  lar  from  iimisn  il  lO'-  .-tudnu.-  to 
pay  S4.000  or  .$,i.000  to  .^pend  a  single  year 
at  college.  Ti-ag:cally.  hiyher  education 
is  becomintj  too  e.xpen.sive  lor  niar.y  lov.  - 
and  middle-income  families 

At  vhe  same  time,  under  tho  Nixon  and 
Ford  admini.st ration.'?,  the  amount  of 
Federal  aid  to  hi-^her  education  has- 
failed  to  keep  up  with  increased  cost.s 
More  and  more  .students  are  beiiif^  forced 
out  of  school  or  prevented  from  altend- 
int;  at  ail  for  financial  reasons.  A  num- 
ber of  colleges  live  a  precarious  e.xisieticc , 
un.suie  whether  thev  ran  rem;un  in  op- 
eration fi-om  one  scTne-frr  to  the  ne.xt. 

Black  colleges  have  been  especially 
hard  hit  by  the  financial  cri.sis.  While 
Government  aid  has  dropped,  costs  have 
risen.  A  study  piepared  lor  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund  revealed  a  serious 
reduction  in  the  amoimt  of  assistance  re- 
ceived by  it.s  member  collesies.  There  are 
now  iii)proximate!y  200.000  students  en- 
rolled in  tlic  107  blcick  colleges  across  the 
United  States  in  undeiq;radu.ite.  grad- 
uate and  profession. i]  iJKrrr.ims  Tin-  cut 
111  Federal  aid  siiarply  affects  the.se  stu- 
dents, many  of  wiiom  would  bo  denied 
the  oj)poi-tuiiity  lo  attend  college  if  tiiese 
black  schools  wtie  loiceu  to  close  theii 
doors. 

We  in  t!ie  Coni,'iess  aie  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  Inadequate  amount  of 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  at  a  time 
;\iien  President  Ford  has  recommended 
a  substantial  boost  in  militaiy  spending 


High  on  oi;r  legislative  agenda  for  I975 
is  increased  aid  and  attention  to  educa- 
tion. We  realize  that  equal  educational 
opportunity  cannot  become  a  lealily  if 
tlie  Federal  Goverimient  shirks  its  duty 
to  guarantee  that  lii^her  education  i.s 
.ivi!  liable  to  all  who  want  it. 

I  am  includinu:  in  the  Recohd  an  article 
lioin  the  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Recorder 
of  March  1.  197.5.  on  the  financial  pliyht 
"I  black  colleges: 

Bl.m_k  C0L1.F.C.L5  Pllk  Ait  Increase 

Washington —The  presidents  of  seven 
predominantly  black  colleges  and  unlversl- 
i  .I-  till  C  i.s|\ir  \V  Weinberger,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  that  black 
Institutions  required  significantly  Increased 
federal  aid  to  compensate  for  loiig-stacdlng 
need.s  and  .■^piralln','  costs. 

The  107  black  colleges  enroll  200,000  stvi- 
dents,  the  presidents  reported,  and  their  30,- 

000  graduates  yearly  exceed  the  number  of 
*!].ick  men  a;id  w.nuii  from  all  other  !n-,tl- 
tiitlons  Combined. 

•Talluro  to  help  these  schools  nufun 
tiiousands  of  unproductive  youth  Instead 
of  productive  -raduates  who  are  contributors 
to  our  economy."  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lvons,  chau- 
i-fllor  of  Fayettevllie  .S'ate  Unlvcrsltv.  .';n:d 
111  an  Interview. 

A  100-paye  study  of  federal  aid  to  blac;< 
■  ''lle^^es.  prepared  hv  an  economist  at  Sotith- 
rrn  Methodist  University  In  Dallas  for  *he 
United   Nepro   College   Fund.    Indicates   that 

1  he  level  of  support  for  black  colleges  may 
lit-  declining. 

Dr  John  W  Wlersma  fuund  tha'  the  eflcft 
of  recent  fcderril  policie..;  In  the  arc.i  of  fiip- 
puit  for  education  was  to  reduce  federal  aid 
to  the  107  blaci:  colleges  and  unlver-.Ities 
by  :i  percent  between  Jisral  years  1972  and 
l'>":i.  tiie  111'--  veils  [..r  v. hl.ii  comparative 
;iri>ii'es  weie  a.ailable 

Dr.  Wlersma  Ilml'cd  hi-,  study  to  the  41 
'.lurk  private  <t  IndrpendvM  colleges  'hat 
are  supported  by  the  collc'-e  find  These  col- 
leges ■  iinered  a  44  percent  cut  In  federal 
aid  In  the  same  period,  he  reported  In  his 
study.  whl<h  w.is  llnau<-ed  with  a  Ford 
Fwundiitlon  grant. 

In  1972  federal  support  t.i  all  black  .  ol- 
li'j^cs  and  universities  wa.s  «2.'J7  million.  In 
11(73  th;s  support  had  devllnod  to  $250  nill- 
llon,  according  to  the  survey,  and  the  41 
membeis  of  ih.e  United  Negro  Collrge  Fund 
received  only  J.81  million  in  l<j7:j.  loinpared 
wl'h  f  14.3  7  million  111   1972. 

Dr  Wlersma  said  In  a  telephone  Interview 
from  Dallas  that  he  suspected  that  federal 
M'P))ort  To  iK.n-bhuk  colleges  li.nd  also  de- 
'•UiK'd  In  that  period,  mostly  because  of 
iimondnionts  to  education  Icglsialon  In  1972, 
but  he  argued  that  the  cut  had  hurt  blact 
instltuiion.s  dispropoitlonc.ttiv 

A  number  of  changes  In  federal  policy  in 
rc-ent  yeai-s  have  affected  black  colleges  ad- 
vtrsoly.  according  to  the  report 

Regional  and  local  politics,  especially  11 
tho  South,  where  mo.st  bla.k  cwlleges'  are 
located,  have  served  lo  move  fidcrul  money 
away  from  black  colleges  and  toaa.'-d  large, 
state-supported  colli  ges,  according  to  Dr. 
VVlersma. 

Wl'liout  .suvlng  that  the  government  a  - 
tlvely  .seeks  the  death  of  black  Institutions, 
Dr.  Wler.^^ma  savs  that  a  kind  of  -benign 
i^glecf  could  be  fatal  to  any  of  them.  And 
the  tl  c-ir;.-  apppiii-.s  to  be  r,li"at  the  .schools 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  shift  of  black  st'i- 
dents    'o   other   colleges    and    unlversltie'^. 

T  set!  evidence  that  many  schools  tha; 
.•erie  JiAi.iHiiie-.  Including  schools  that  .serve 
Indians  and  Alexlian-An.erlciuio,  may  be  get- 
ting the  r^ixmv  trea-nient,"  he  .--aid. 

In  his  report.  Dr  Wlersma  wrote;  An 
offlc©  of  Education  fact-finding  team'  ha3 
reis  nt.v  been  st'idyliig  bla'k  students'  needs. 

"One  of  the  policy  alternailve.s  under  con- 
Kldeia'lon    Is   tiie   use   of   uddlilonal    federal 
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funds  to  stlim'liite  kwA  encf^urage  the  dceu- 
rcgiiiion  ol  public  Prn^ihc-rn  v.iiiie  iiiftitu- 
tunvs  as  an  alternf-tlve  to  additional  support 
for  bia( 't  colleges'  esn.ii-.slcin.  There  Is  grow- 
ing belief  tVihf  'leueral  funding  to  blac"'-. 
cc  !i{.cs  is  reacii'.Ku  n  santration  point.'  " 

C'.i  sevcif.'  fr<.i,t'  tlie  Jii  tice  Department 
\>;v-  recentl;."  'jecn  at  Lenipiiiii:  to  acliieve  de- 
wt'retaf'.on  ca  .'-ta'c  liiLbf.-  tUuciUion.  incist 
acii'Cly    in    MiJ-sistipp.. 

D^'.  Ciiarles  I.;.o-.!s.  v.i.o  is  ijf"^ident  01  de 
NittUnal  Assc<  iPlion  ur  Fii'U;!  Oppoitunitv 
in  Higher  Fcl;!'fiiic>n.  titid  v.bn  led  the  delc- 
gaticm  to  Mr.  Weinlx'igei',  siiil  tiiat  his  puriv 
hittl  Ic.iuid  govemtneul  ottici-,.'.s  '-atL-vnt ive. 
c:iuverncd  find  lUiOer' tnnciiii;.;."' 

But  he  6utd  that  ptomi^es  had  been 
itiiiic-  eNpececl  (r  give;..  We  \vfint(d  theM 
to  listen  iiiid  proinisf  to  t:et  p  in  touch."  lie 
stilil  "We  did  not  r  p--,  n  v.nik  iuvc,;.  -..ipi 
i(  liiig  01  jnone;.'." 


CFt."!  tFICATF  OF  SFRVICF 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

Cir     CCuO".  ^!'0 

1\   IHl.  HOUSK  OF  REFRESENTATIVr  Is 

Monday.  Mardi  24.  1975 

Mrs  SCHROEDFR.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  introduced  t^.o  bills  clesipiied  to 
as.si.st  veterans  'vnh  less  than  honor'ble 
ciisrharfes. 

These  ai'e  tiie  loit^otton  M-ierans  of 
tlie    Vietnam    '.-it — ir.r'eetl.    ol    all    oiii 

V.IUS. 

Accoi'diuf.  to  Dtieiise  Deparlmciu 
figiii-es.  5.81  percent  ol  till  discharges  is- 
.sued  during  tlie  Vietnam  conflict  were 
less  than  lionorable,  as  compared  to  only 
1  4  pei'cent  diiriiig  World  War  II. 

In  human  terms  thi.s  5.81-peicent 
fiyuie  represents  o\er  one-half  million 
young  ])eople  no.c  in  civilian  life  witii  a 
IJennanent  and  crippling  stigma. 

Tliese  foi-gotten  \eter;uis  have  been 
generally  ovpilookcd.  even  during  our 
national  debate  on  nmnesty. 

Tlie  fir.st  of  my  tv  o  bills  will  require 
the  Armed  Ferces  to  u-e  a  single  docu- 
ment, a  "certificate  of  service."  for  all 
past  and  future  discharges,  regardless  of 
the  reason  for  the  discharge.  The  mili- 
tary will  be  prohibited  irom  characteriz- 
ing the  discharge  on  the  certificate  of 
sen'ice.  The  idea  for  tlie  certificate  came 
from  similar  pi-oix)sals  made  in  the  1972 
Defense  Department  "Report  of  the  Task 
Force  on  the  Administration  of  Military 
Justice." 

The  second  bill  I  iiurociuced  today  will 
permit  most  veterans  with  less  than" hon- 
orable discharjies  to  receive  veterans 
benefits  based  on  ihe  period  of  their  hon- 
orable service. 

Tliese  two  bilK  are  lU'cded  fur  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

First.  Tlie  high  rate  at  v.hich  less  than 
honorable  discharges  .'.ere  i.sMied  during 
the  Vietnam  war; 

Serond.  The  crippling  and,  as  a  prac- 
ticr'l  matter,  permanent  effect  a  les-; 
'  1:  n  honorable  discharge  can  have  on 
ti-f  veteran's  civilian  lifei 

Tiiird.  The  financial  find  social  costs 
to  society  from  having  hundreds  of  thou- 
f-nnds  of  young  men  and  women  ham- 
pered by  R  less  than  honoi-ablo  discharge 
in  their  efforts  to  cet  a  ioh  or  secure 
-'I-  education; 
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Fourth.  The  lack  of  due  proce'^s  ynar- 
aiiues  in  the  military  discharge 'sys- 
tem, and  the  ease  with  whicii  such  dis- 
chi'vpe.s  can  be  i.s.sued: 

Filth.  The  arbitral?.,  capricious,  aiiii 
discriminatory  ojieration  of  the  di«- 
'hatge  s:.steni: 

Sixth.  The  noncriminal  reasons  for 
i;:(-t  less  than  honorable  discharges; 

Seventh.  The  recommendations  made 
oy  members  of  the  1972  Defense  Depari- 
ineid  task  force  studying  the  adininis- 
iniTlon  of  military  justice  that  in  mniiv 
c: -es  dischai'ge  charoeitri/ations  shnuin 
l;e  tliminated:  and 

Eighth.  The  unbridled  disciplion  the 
Veterans"  Administration  e\crci.scs  in 
deieimining  which  veterans  with  less 
than  honorable  dischai'ges  ci'ii  receive 
veterans'  benefits. 

Set  out  below  is  a  I'eport  on  less  tlmn 
Itoi.orable  discharges  follov.ed  by  the 
text  of  my  two  bills. 

The  report  was  prepared  in  my  Den- 
ver district  office  by  two  honorably  dis- 
charged Vietnam  veterans — Roy  Bath,  a 
student  intern  and  former  Marine  Corps 
corporal,  and  Gary  Mundt.  my  Denver 
staff  aide  for  vet€rans'  affairs  and 
former  Air  Force  captain: 

K   rop.r  IV,-  Hoy  B.^TIl  aj.j  C^:•.v   Mcvin 

I.    INlRODfCnoN 

A  !>if,o  v.lio  is  good  enough  to  .sl.cd  li  .s 
bif.i-d  for  ills  country  is  gc-ocl  etiough  to  be 
gi  c'.i  a  sipiare  deal  afterward.  More  thr.n 
t  till  I  no  man  is  entitled  to,  and  les.s  thrin 
thti  ■  10  man  shall  have." — Theodore  Hoosc- 
■leli  in  a  speech  In  Springfield.  Illinois 
JiM.e  4,  1P04. 

iheotiorc  Hoo>eveU  notwlthstandin  •.  mr.nv 
veternns  in  the  United  States  today  are  re- 
cr;\ing  much  less  than  a  square  deal.  Viet- 
nani  veterans  whose  character  of  service  h.i- 
beer,  Xc-und  to  be  less  than  honorable  bv  the 
niiliihrv— who  have  had  Injustices  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  Selective  Service  Svstem. 
the  military,  and  what  a  1972  Defense  De- 
partment study  referred  to  as  a  "racist  sc- 
cie;y'— these  veterans  with  "other  than  hou- 
or.tble"  discharges  are  being  denied  a  chaucc 
In  lite,  a  square  deal,  bv  the  count;  ,•  that 
.sent  t'icm  to  fight. 

•Ihe  Vietnam  era  hc.s  produced  four  tiiiRS 
the  percentage  of  other  than  honorable  di-- 
cl-.nrges  produced  by  World  War  II.  Since 
19C3  lip.lf  a  million  service  members  liavc 
beer,  siuiinwrily  booted  out  of  the  military 
alter  some  kind  of  administrative  processing 
or  court-martial.  While  only  1.4  percent  of  all 
World  War  11  discharges  were  less  than  hon- 
orable, the  half  miUiou  veter.^ns  in  this 
c.\iei:ory  since  1963  represent  5.81  of  all 
t'.e  discliRrpcs  granted. 

Mere  than  65  percent  e"  the  le^s  tl.iin 
honorable  discharges  handed  cut  to  Viea.'ani 
era  servlcepeople  were  given  adnilnistrativelv 
without  even  the  few  procedural  safeguard^^ 
of  a  court-martial.  Of  the  35  percent  who 
did  receive  a  court-martial.  90  percent  were 
convicted  for  an  offense  which  w.-xs  not  crim- 
Inul  in  civilian  life.  And  those  who  didn't  re- 
ceive ^  court-martial  were  ushered  out  of 
the  service  on  the  grounds  that  thcv  -,vere 
unsuitable  or  unfit  for  military  duty  (tanta- 
mouat  to  bein,;;  a  Beetle  Bailer  typei.  that 
they  performed  an  act  of  misconduct,  or  tlmt 
their  discharge  was  necessary  f ,:  r  "the  good 
Ol  lie  service." 

T'.i  1972.  a  Department  ci  Defetise  Tnsl; 
F<  rce  on  the  administration  of  mUltary  lus- 
lue  visited  28  military  Installations  in  the 
Uiuied  States  and  Europe.  From  their  exntn- 
ii.iulca  of  6.016  cases,  they  found  that— 

( u  i  Mi>re  thrin  40  percent  of  tUe  disi  hnrge- 
■Acrc  given  for  being  a'oseti;  unhout  oiTHii.i 
•e;i   e  ;  .\WOt): 


sm) 


■■<■    Fo  :•■  pc-cenT    \'.c;-e  g. •-€■;:  fcr  drv.g  re- 
l-iicci  o;teii  •,-; 

(CI   Only  It  pciccui  v  ere  y\:tu  for  major 
niMiiury  clilliati  offeiu^es  ptid 

(dt   Tv.erty-Six    percca    were    |;i\en    for 
•'o'l.cr'"  offenses. 

li  .'.'.lOit.  v.hate-cr  the  tccluical  c.iten.  ^ 
t'-ie  over-',  iielming  niajoriTy  of  thc-St-  dl.s- 
cV.arccs  /.ere  given  to  youig "men  aid  vonu-n 
C''..cn  under  20  years  old,  whc-e  cl:  ef  cV'fir- 
acter  dei>ri   -.vr-,  iinniiiiurity. 

Jtorcfiver.  the  iiiiliiary  disnlrvx  no  n-  i- 
iorMiii;.  in  tiie  rcisonr,  lor  v.hich  these  di'- 
cli.rge-  are  pi  en.  Pur  ex.iniple,  the  1972  De- 
fc  "-c  I><^fifti  imeiii  ;tMdy  iound  tiifit  a  CJ-- - 
cii.  'ge  ttL.cn  ic<r  the  "g("«~d  c-i  the  .service'  in 
till-  Arit'iy  und  Marine  Corps  ".seldom"  re'iilr 
in  ;n>  thing  bui  asi  untie  irabie  discharge 
llj'  iniijciriiy  of  disciiiirge5-  /o'  t''ic  sar'ie  reu- 
furi  [TO'.a  the  Na  y  .nd  Air  Force  are  either 
j.onorr.ble  cr  cer.eral. 

TiinoLh..-  Jones  (no-  Ivs  real  rvmiei  wr-^ 
di'cla'-grd  iroia  tlie  AiiViy  for  the  "g'<.d  c 
the  .'^errice.  '  Thing-:  nrgi..'  have  been  d.  - 
lerei  i.  lie  thoug-it  ns  iie  looked  over  hi-- 
oikjc  liable  di.s(h;irgt;  pupcrs.  ii  he  hr.ci  been 
in  liic  Air  Fc-rce  or  I  lie  Navy. 

Tim.  who  had  ci.iistrd.  .-pent  a  re:  r  Im 
VK  i:uin.  a  d  piuin-d  on  lils  luiliorni  were 
the  Natio'iu!  Deien-e  Service  Medal,  the 
VtPtnrini  Siervice  Medal  with  r.vo  brorze'stnrf. 
the  Vietnam  Cainpt.l'ni  Jrcdi.l.  and  the  A-mv 
Commendation  Medfil. 

After  reuirning  ironi  Vieifain.  Tun  wa'- 
put  iu  an  expcriinciua'  liddiiig  compr^nv 
V  here  lie  did  little  but  pick  up  trash  anu 
ci;..  rette  butt-.  He  .isUed  for  rneanineHii 
diuy  but  v.fis  refused.  He  became  bitter  a'  d 
he  vent  AWOL. 

"Fie  is  nnr.blc  f.  get  a  Job  has  beccnie  a 
recUi.se.  will  not  elate  or  return  to  his  tp.rn- 
llv."  iii.s  mother  v.Tote.  "He  said  he  v^ould  do 
all  iUe.se  things  when  he  sirnightens  cm  hi' 
liie,  menning  ins  discliarge.  Tiie  Vietnam 
War  has  rniny  casiuilties.  .some  wotuds  not 
visible.  My  .son  is  a  casualty,  plus  he  ha.s  a 
skin  c^'ndition  contracted  In"  Vie.  nam.  which, 
the  VA  refuses  to  trcr.t.  becau.se  of  In.s  dis- 
charge. Ho-.v  long  dot.,  he  have  to  pav  1- 
this  going  to  Ui.st  the  rest  of  hS  life'.'  WH.-n't 
Vietnam  enough?" 

Unless  somehiing  is  dor.c  to  chauL-e  the 
situation,  lini.  lil-.e  tnc  oOO.OOti  other  Vletnani 
era  veterans  with  Icso  thati  honorable  di<-- 
chavges,  will  la  lact  have  to  pay  for  tlie  rest 
of  hi-  liie.  Altiiough  tlie  1!'7'2  Defense  IJe- 
paniiicnt  study  recommended  that  anv  in- 
quiry by  el\iii:in  employers  about  the  nature 
01  a  veteran's  discharge  be  declared  dlscriini- 
iiiitiry  by  the  Fquiil  Lmplovment  Opporftn- 
i'y  C(!.uuls-ie.!..  ncclilng  ever  ci.nie  of  t'le 
recomniendatloii.  and  vcieraiis  v.ith  c  tlie'- 
than  lionorable  discliarges  are  denied  Job' 
on  thi-  brt'-l-  daily  irom  eniplo.ers  all  ever 
the  nation.  Even  the  National"  Alliance  of 
Bu-ni\e,s?nien  denies  "contract  jobs"  to  vet- 
erans with  le--s  tiir.u  lionorable  "discharges 

III  addition,  more  than  171,000  veterans 
are  being  den'ed  their  beneiit-  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  in  wliat  appears  to  bt> 
in  di-cct  violation  of  the  intent  of  Cong'-es.s 
in  prssinr;  the  hv.v  determining  el'glbilitT 
for  veterans  boneiits.  Ti.ou>ands  0/  other 
than  iu.norab!-  discharged  veterans  are  un- 
able to  qualify  i^.r  a  Job  or  for  VA  beiu flu- 
arc  coi-slstcntly  unemployed  cr  underem- 
ployed, ha'c  little  or  no  hope  lor  the  future 
and  may  turn  to  a  life  of  crime,  veliare  cr 
drugs  bt'cause  01  being  bratided  "other  -t.a-i 
honor.Volc"  by  the  mUitary. 

tt  Tt!::  Disciwr.c- 
Victrtam 
There  vverc  more  diSerences  tin.".  Jurt  H'c 
type.-  o:  weivpoiis  used  bet  ^efn  World  War 
II  atid  tiie  Vieniam  War.  V.'orld  War  II  beian 
as  the  United  States  was  at  ta'- lied  at  T>ep.r! 
Huroir  by  the  enemy  Congress  declared 
v.^r.  a-  u  tiie  uution  v.as  uvucd  in  it";  R^M 
against   the   A:c!s   poi.vers 

Whett  .\i.icr.ian  tne-i  •.•  ci-e    i-tif  In  drivres  to 
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Indochina  In   19C3.  t;ie  Pentagon  had  h»-eii 
advising   agHln.st  Anierl.'an   Itivolvcmen':   fr-r 
n  yeur.i.  Congress  never  declared  war,  btit  tt 
did  provide  the  Truman,  Elsenhower.  Ken- 
nedy, Johnjou.  and   Nixou   Admlnls>trattons 
with  the  funds  to  \v:ise  1>.  The^e  cdmlnLs- 
tratl'jiis    vie-Acd    Cuii^resf.    t!:e    press,    and 
ihe   A.nerican   pi.hiic   as  fartora   to   b.,'   lu- 
flaenccd  by  the  controli-.d  release  of  piop- 
a!,aiida   and   appeulis    t^   "pavriotJc"   stereo- 
types.   Unlike    World    War    II.    the    coiuitry 
was  never  united  during  the  Vietnam  Wa>-, 
the     liatloa     was     never     attacked.     During 
World  War  II  the  people  were  called  upon 
to  make  sucrhices  on  behalf  ot  their  .soldiers, 
and  they  did  so  s:I(idly  because  of  Uielr  unity 
m  the  fi^bt    Biif  duilni;  Vietnam,  the  coun- 
try v.as  operaMnt:  n.jder  aii  inflatlon-prodnc- 
Int,'  "trnjis  and  b\:;:er'  phllosopliv — yun.-,  for 
the  soldiers  a.^id  bu't^er  for  the  clvlUans,  The 
vetcr;i:;s    of    Wond    W.^r    II.    whose    HVer,;::t- 
age  wa.s  26.  wore  welcuned  liome  by  parades 
and  pral.se.  plentiful  Ji  .•)j,  and  a  fenerou*  OI 
bill    Vietnam  veteran.s  oil  the  average  tfiree 
years  jonnger  u'  23.   Aere  v.el.;omed  by  pro- 
test marehe.s.  Inilatlun.  h!i;h  unemplnvuieni 
rates  and  an  hiadeqtiate  GI  bill. 

Considerint;  the  nature  of  the  war.  the  Iv.. 
actlcn  of  the  Coiif^re'^s.  and  tiie  actloii.s  of 
tlie  administrations  of  live  president.^!,  it  Is 
t'ros.sIy  unfair  to  deny  these  veterans  a 
chance  In  life  Their  otTense.s  are  trite  when 
compared  to  the  o:'"in-,e  of  the  war  Itself  and 
the  injusiico  they  were  forced  to  sutler  be- 
CHu.se  of  it 

TheSelectUe  .Service  Sj.steni  tha*^  Inducted 
'    the  service  members  who  were  to  receive  the 
o'her    than    lionorable    discharges    was    the 
most  unjust  m  rne  hlstorv  of  the  nation  The 
Selective  Service  Sy,-tem   had   more  nun   !.. 
choose    from   durliii;    Vietnam    than    It   did 
during  World  War  II,  it  had  more  men  than 
it  needed  diirliii;  the  IOgos;  and  it  chose  only 
11  percent  of  tho,se  eligible  to  complete  their 
le^al  obllgaMon.  A'  ihe  betrlnnlne  of  the  war 
It  did  not  choose  men  at  random:  In.stead,  U 
provided  deferments  that  favored  middle  and 
upper  n.lddle  class  younsr  men.  It  exempted 
51    percent    of    thofe    elkrlble    because    thev 
were  women,  and  9t  the  bec:ln!,lne  of  the  war 
It  pr.  •.  Idfd  deferments  'o  men  who  were  mar- 
ritd  and  men  who  were  ministers,  farmers. 
or  teachers.  A.s  a  pracMci.il  matter  It  provider! 
exemptions  for  men  n  ho  were  over  2*^.  Middle 
and    upper   middle    clas.s   youne;    mm    e.-xsllv 
coir.J    pyramid    s'lde.'.t,    occupational,    a;id 
dependency  deferment.s  r.ntll  th*»y  were  over 
2(5    ITie  poor,  on  the  o'ber  hsnd.  were  fob. 
bled  up  iTi'o  waiu.ie  Armv  arms. 
P-oj-'rt  l.m.fino 
Perhaps  the  most  .s'rlkln^  exconple  of  the 
Jnju.sticrs  innicted  upon  the  veteran.s  by  the 
mllttary  manpov  er  sy-,teiu  was  "Project  100,- 
C'OO  ••  t'lijer  this  program.  Capability  require- 
ments i^ere  lowered  In  i  rder  to  render  more 
men  (read:  poor  mvn)  elUible  for  the  di-afl— 
men  who  were  faupposed,  under  the  proi-riin- 
to  receive  the  education  and  tiaJiUng  neres- 
s.ary  to  become  bet'er.  more  productive  cul- 
7ens    tn    later   life.    The;    requirements    were 
lowered  'o  inchide  men  -a  ho  .scored  between 
10  a!rd    ?i)  on  the  Arn.ed  Forces  ctp.ibllltv 
'est.  ■' 

In  19(;4  Secretarv  of  L:>Hor,  W'lllard  Wlit? 
'aid  that  "Pr.itet*;  looow  would  '•constiru'e 
'he  most  'mportSTit  humnn  salvage  program 
In  the  history  of  onr  nation  ■■  In  effect  all 
the  project  did  v.as  t.^ke  ne>.ple  from  o-e 
sla^;  he<ip  and  put  ihem  on  another. 

Mlnorhle,-.  of  course,  were  dr.ilted  In  dl-,- 
proportjonafe  numbeis  thn  u-h  this  pro- 
k-ram.  Ot  blacks  aIo;-.e,  42.5  pei-cout  became 
ell^ih'e  tor  the  draft  cnmpa'-ed  to  2H  e  per- 
cent befn!-e     Prolect  JOOOW  was  Instituted 

•I  appla\:d  hi.?  .Secre'Ri-v  of  De'ense 
R-joert  McNamaras,  obtectl'.o,  '  said  Rep 
V.  Edward  Hebert,  Chairman  of  the  Ho'ne 
Auued  Service  Committee.  -.Marbe  now 
'hty'll  get  Cati&lus  Clay." 

They  dldnt  get  Clay,  and  r.  ^-ardle.ss  of 
'.hell-  objectives  the  results  were  dear:  More 
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*:.a!i  157  percent  of  tlie^e  m-wly  ellf  Ibic  men 
.-aw  combat  In  Vie'.i.im,  Aid  a  laiTe  nuniber 
were  to  receive  oihcr  thnu  honorable  dis- 
charges. According  to  a  Pentagon  study  called 

Project  lOn.COO— ChariirfciHllcs  and  Per- 
forn.incc."  the.se  men  had  a  rate  of  couri- 
jnanlil  C'.nvictlons  twice  hnt  of  a  cjiitrol 
Kroiip  1HO  per."cnt  as  oppo.:ed  U>  1.4  per- 
cent i.  Ihey  alsij  had  a  higher  fi-t-fiuency  o: 
nonjudicial  punishnicnts  th_iu  ihe  conticl 
pioup  (13.4  percent  compi.rrd  to  8.2  percent ) . 

The  bjittleficld  w.vs  to  dfn.on.:trati;  ih.e 
burden  Inflicted  tipnn  inlriorltios  by  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  Wiote  Wavne  Moquin 
1.1  ia7l  m  A  no'-umcntary  HUtory  of  Mexican 

The  w.^.r  In  Vi»t..i,Tr,i  has  t-i!-.tui  a  high  loll 
I'Diong  soldiers  from  low  Inome  br.ckground... 
The  cauie  h  is  usually  been  traced  to  e  lemi?- 
tlons  bxiilr  Into  the  Selective  Service  Gy.?- 
tem.  .  .  .  The  brunt  of  the  fighting  v.-oiild 
continue  to  be  borne  by  the  poor  whites, 
Mexican-Americans,  and  other  minorities." 

These  minorities,  the  U)72  Defense  Depart- 
ment study  noted — 

Havins;  been  deprived  educaflonally.  dis- 
ndvantn^'ed  svstcn.attcaUy  aiii  now  dlssiUis- 
Tird  wltii  the  unrewarding  aspects  of  tlielr 
duties  are  more  likely  to  be  rharped  wlMi  of- 
fenses that  attract  nonjudicial  punlshmeut 
and  courts-martial,  thus  becoming  candidate  • 
for  other  than  honorable  dl.scharges." 

In  short,  greater  numbers  of  mi'ioritles 
wore  drafted  than  normal  because  of  'Proj- 
ect 100.000."  And  tiiese  minorities  were  the 
lca"f  nb!?  to  cope  with  the  servli'e,  so  Ihev 
received  other  than  honorable  dlschar^'es  In 
much  higher  proporuon  than  their  numbers. 

In  1972.  blacks  aloie  received  oJ  percent 
of  all  the  dishonorable  discharges  -^Iven.  20 
pei-ce^tt  of  all  the  general  d;scharc;es,  17  per- 
cent of  all  the  undesirable  discharijcs,  and 
21  percent  of  all  the  bad  conduct  dischurues 
Yet  blacks  accounted  for  only  ll  »  percent  of 
ail  service  people  that  year. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  mliliary  does 
tioi  hold  ail  the  blame  for  tills  problem,  A.s 
ihtj  1972  Defense  Department  study  pointed 
out,  "I",  Is  not  a  Negro  problem,  a  Mexican- 
American  problem  or  a  White  problem.  It  is 
li.e  problem  of  a  racist  soclctv  To  view  It 
•jthf.r  than  what  It  Is  wi'!  be  a  mistake  of 
seilous  proportions.  .  ." 

Military  "Jvllre" 
Another  c.tuse  for  the  alarmingly  high 
i-.umber  of  other  than  honorable  discharges 
Is  the  niihtary  system  of  Justice,  A  person  Is 
eligible  for  an  admlnlstr&Mve  or  punitive 
discharge  after  comniltllniT  such  oiienscs  as 
being  absent  without  leave,  smoking  niurl- 
Juana.  disobeying  orders,  being  late  for  v.ork. 
falling  to  get  a  haircut,  or  not  making  his 
bed.  The  vast  majority  of  these  discharges 
are  given  not  at  a  court -mar.  lal,  but  through 
simple  administrative  proceedings. 

In  mobt  cases,  the  commanding  officer  de- 
cides the  servUepersoa  .should  bo  haiidiori 
admlniitrative!y  rather  than  through  a 
court -m.-.rt,al.  While  the  t;erviceperson  can 
object  and  demand  a  court-martial,  mobi  do 
not  because  of  tlireatj  from  the  commander 
(The  servlceperpon  may  have  an  attorney 
present,  but  once  again  n.ost  do  no';  coun.sel 
is  not  automatlc.JIy  provided.)  Simply 
stated,  the  scrvlcepcisou  Just  signs  on  the 
dotted  line  and  he  or  she  is  out— but  o.teu 
^^ith  a  less  ihan  honorable  dl.-charge. 

Sometimes  the  c.-^e  win  go  before  an 
administrative  board.  Again,  this  Ik  at  the 
commanders  discretion.  But  this  cotirse 
offers  little,  if  any.  more  proteciton.  As  one 
observer  pu'  !•  ht  these  I.,  .rings  smice- 
people  : 

■Do  noi  h;i\e  the  right  io  ooniront  at; 
witnesses  againot  them,  a  right  L'uaran<eed 
by  the  Coni'iturtcn  In  a:i  criminal  proceed- 
ings Including  trial  b;,-  court-martial.  The 
case  against  iheni  may  be  presented  solely 
on  the  basl.<5  of  documents.  Moreover  the 
board  docs  no:  h:.'e  (he  no\.  tr  fo  subp'.v^na 


witncE^es.  which  Dial-.es  It  all  the  more  likely 
ili.u  ihe  wlrne?ses  will  not  appear  in  per.sou. 
The  rules  of  evidence  upplic.ible  at  a  couri- 
martinl  are  i'pplied  only  a.s  stricily  a.5  a 
.senior  board  nicmljer  ue.sb-es.  Siuce  he  I-  not 
n  lawyer.  I'e  Is  not  rcinurcd  to  r.iie  on  objec- 
tions made  to  the  admissibiiiiy  of  evidence; 
his  only  duty  is  lo  no's  any  oUJc.aions  for 
the  record." 

The  ^crvlcepcr.nn  1,.  convicted  at  ihe.e 
hearings  with  only  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
deuce;  guilt  doc;  not  have  to  he  proven 
beyond  a  rcBsonaole  dcubr 

Wh.it  s  more,  according  i.j  me  11)72  Uc- 
Jense  Dcpariment  .iiudy: 

The  services  evidence  no  uni''ormn\  ,;, 
Iha  characieri/ailo.'i  of  disci.nrge  cer'iticaie-. 
Issued.  Ditchari.'e;^  is.sucd  i..r  the  good  oi  the 
service  by  the  Army  ana  Marines  ."eldoni 
re-u!t  m  finythnv--  but  an  tnide.s|r,ible  dl'-- 
chHrgi  .  tiut  the  majority  oi  discharges  lur 
the  Same  reason  iiom  the  Navy  and  Air 
rorc,>  !ire  either  honorable  or  general.  Sini- 
Uar  dl.-parl;les  in  the  (  haractorl/a'lon  of  dlF- 
chftrge  certificates  ibsued  exist  for  niotivu- 
tlonal  problems  rn;d  di  „  redltable  Incidents. 
Sxcli  lack  of  intifor'nity  ritiutes  the  ultimaU: 
chaTocteri^ation  of  dtxchurges  as  honoiahtc 
Sp'iera',  or  und*":irnble:' 

T'l.^  Ccngcqucncp'; 
Serv!?eptople  who  do  not  receive  adnibi- 
fstrarive  discharges,  and  they  rcpreseni  few 
of  tlie  less  than  honorable  di.,..-hHrgt -,  by 
comp.arison,  may  receive  punitive  discharge"^ 
wliiih  brand  them  as  felons  for  life.  The 
overwhchiiing  majority  of  these  veterar,., 
with  punitive  dlscharg.  .s  have  bad  conduct 
discharges:  only  a  .-mall  number  received  a 
d::honorabIe  dischr.rge.  As  In  administrative 
discliarges  a  Inrge  lunnber  of  the  court- 
in:.:  tiul  punitive  discharges  were  given  to 
veterans  uho  liad  been  absent  uiihoui  offt- 
i  :al  leave. 

Albert  Areilauo  vvas  a  varded  ;  he  iiro;ize 
.stp.r  for  action  above  and  beyond  ihe  call 
of  duty  in  Vietnam,  lie  believed  we  were 
right  to  bo  hi  Vietnam,  and  he  enll.sted  in 
order  to  go  there.  He  Ju^t  couldt;-t  .sit  and 
watc-h  the  wor'd  go  by  nnd  do  no'hing  about 
It  When  he  returned  from  overseas,  with 
only  three  months  left  to  serve,  Al  went 
AWOL  because  of  serious  family  problems. 

When  lie  was  once  again  within  the  Army's 
Juilsdlcdon,  Al  could  have  been  discharged 
administraihely  under  honorable  condi- 
tions. Instead  the  Army  gave  him  the  ma-K- 
Imum  penalty— .seven  months*  of  hard  labor 
at  Fort  Lertven'.vr.r;h  and  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  Al,  of  course,  was  unable  to  con- 
llnue  working  for  the  emplover  -^ho  vol-m- 
tarily  had  traveled  to  Fort  Carson  to  testify 
on  his  behalf.  With  no  income,  his  preg- 
nant wile,  wiio  has  a.  story  of  miscarriages, 
he  was  forced  to  go  on  welfaic, 

.^I  :^ierved  a  total  of  six  moii'Jis.  Incliid- 
I'lg  pre-trial  confinement  uad  brig  time  In 
Fort  Leavenwo-th.  It  was  only  after  Inl'dat- 
Ur„-  an  appeal  and  enlisting"  the  aid  of  a 
Con.7ressperson  fnat  Al  wa^  able  to  get  his 
discharge  upgraded  tu  general  under  ho:ior- 
abie  condition-,.  Bta  k\  s'tll  doesn't  hrt\e 
an  hoiiora!>le  disciiaige  and  sulfers  us  a 
re.ui;. 

All  vetetan.-,  v.itli  other  than  ho,iorab'..^ 
d:.=ihar:Te.s  suffer  .serlou.i  coiisequences.  Cou- 
crcsslonal  hearings  are  replete  with  testi- 
mony concerning  the  effects  of  an  other 
than  honorable  discharge;  general  undesir- 
.ible.  and  bad  conduct,  discharges  consti- 
tute life  stigmas  tiniess  they  are  changed. 
An  i.ndclrable  dischi^rge.  thuugh  no;,  -tcii- 
nically  punitive  In  nature,  constitutes  a 
lite  .'sentence.  It  has  efijcts  equil  to  or  mo.'e 
deleterious  than  u  bad  conduct  dlsch:ir.,c. 
These  di.scharges  mean  the  loss  of  numerous 
benefits  at  boiii  tlie  state  and  federal  level 
liicv  .seuou.ly  limit  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  the  veterans  and  disqualify  well 
over  aoo.CiO  veterans  from  receiving  their 
ed'ic:\tloiidl,    ho^pitnj^    u,,d    bu::,-.l    benefits. 
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R.^BBI    ABRAHAM    MAYER    HELLER 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    YORK 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday.  March  24,  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
ir.onth,  the  Jewish  community  in  New 
York  lost  a  beloved  and  highly  respected 
leader— Rabbi  Abraham  Mayer  Heller, 
of  Brooklyn.  Spiritual  leader  of  the  Flat- 
bush  Jewish  Center  since  1924,  Rabbi 
Heller  was  the  descendant  of  a  distin- 
guished rabbinical  family  which  traced 
Its  antecedents  to  the  Chief  Rabbi,  of 
Prague,  some  four  centuries  ago. 

I  frequently  sought  Rabbi  Heller's  ad- 
vice, counsel,  and  guidance  and  believe 
that  I  greatly  benefited  from  It.  I  will 
mi^s  him  deeply  as  will  the  members  of 
his  congregation  and  the  community  in 
general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Flatbush  Jewish  Cen- 
ter prepared  a  special  newsletter  focus- 
ing on  the  highlights  of  Rabbi  Heller's 
background  and  career.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  Information  with  our  col- 
leagues and  Insert  it  herewith  for  in- 
c'.u.'-lon  in  the  Record: 

Rabbi  A.  M.  Heller 
Rabbi  Abraham  Mayer  Heller,  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Flatbush  Jewish  Center  for 
over  half  a  century  died  today.  He  was  77 
years  old  and  Is  survived  by  hts  wife  Frances 
Heller  (nee  Lesser)  and  his  son.  Rabbi 
Zachary  Israel  Heller  of  Bayonne,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Scion  of  ft  prominent  r.-ibblnlcal  family 
tracing  Its  ancestry  to  the  Chief  Rabbi 
of  Prague  In  the  16th  Century,  Rabbi 
Mom-Tob  Llppman  Heller  the  famous  Tal- 
mudlc  commentator.  Rabbi  Heller  assumed 
the  pulpit  of  the  Flatbush  Jewish  Center 
In  1924  and  served  continuously  in  that 
post  untU  hl3  recent  illness.  Under  his  lead- 
ership the  Flatbush  Jewish  Center  grew 
from  a  modest  house  of  worship  with  a 
membership  of  30  families  to  a  prominent 
Institution  housing  the  Blalik  School,  a 
Conservative  Day  School  which  has  be- 
come a  prototype  for  similar  educational 
Institutions  in  this  country;  the  first  Con- 
servative Day  High  School,  the  Solomon 
Schechter  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  of  which 
he  was  founder  and  guiding  spirit;  the  HUlel 
Schexjl,  an  afternoon  religious  school;  many 
Jewish,  philanthropic  and  community  orga- 
nizations, and  a  wide  range  of  activities  for 
youth  and  senior  citizens  of  Brooklyn. 

It  was  his  vision  which  Inspired  us  to 
first  erect  the  Community  Center  on  Ocean 
Parkway  prlmarOy  to  house  the  Blallk  School. 
With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school,  the 
proliferation  of  national  and  philanthropic 
Jewish  organizations  seeking  meeting  space, 
astd  the  expansion  of  our  youth  program  and 
fcnlor  citizens  activities,  additional  space  was 
needed.  The  Impetus  for  further  construction 
fltially  came  with  Rabbi  Heller's  successful 
efforts  to  blaze  a  new  traU  In  the  creation 
of  a  Conservative  Day  High  School,  the  first 
anywhere.  And  so  we  built  again— this  time, 
the  Educational  Institute  on  Church  Ave- 
nue and  Ocean  Parkway.  In  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  leadership  and  as  an 
expression  of  the  community's  deep  affection 
for  hhn.  this  edifice  was  in  May  1970  offl- 
clally  dedicated  as  the  Rabbi  A.  M.  Heller 
Educational  Institute. 

From  his  early  youth  he  was  an  active 
Zionist.  Organizer  and  leader  of  youth 
proups,  his  interest  and  active  Involvement 
In  the  Zionist  cause  continued  throughout 
his  lifetime.  He  was  a  personal  friend  and 
coi:fldant   of  many  leaders  of  the  State  of 
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Israel,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  In  visiting  Is- 
rael was  to  provide  a  final  resting  place  in 
Jerusalem  for  himself  and  his  beloved  life's 
companion,  Mrs.  Frances  Heller. 

Babbl  Heller  was  ordained  at  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  which  In- 
stitution also  awarded  him  a  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity,  and  held  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  St.  John's  University.  He  lectured 
widely,  taught  at  the  Seminary,  contributed 
articles  to  numerous  periodicals,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  books  Including  the  "Vo- 
cabulary of  Jewish  Life",  "Jewish  Survival  ", 
"Israers  Odyssey"  and  "The  Jc.v  and  the 
World." 

Despite  Ills  deep  involvement  the  life  of 
the  Center  and  his  action  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  Rabbl  Heller  found  time  for 
numerous  communal  affairs.  Founder  and 
President  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Rabbis, 
he  also  served  as  President  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Itabbls  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  securing  for  that  body  the  support  neces- 
sary to  make  of  It  today  the  w^orld's  largest 
Rabbinic  organization. 

Fimeral  services  were  held  In  the  Main 
Synagogue  of  the  Center  Sunday  morning, 
March  2nd.  At  an  appropriate  time  in  the 
near  future,  a  Special  Memorial  Service  will 
be  held  at  the  Center. 

In  response  to  the  family's  wishes,  the 
Rabbl  A.  M.  Heller  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund  has  been  created.  It  Is  expected  that 
this  fund  will  constitute  perpetual  endow- 
ment, the  returns  of  which  will  be  used  a:.- 
nually  to  provide  needed  scholarships. 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN-T.\TIt.TS 

Monday,  March  24,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
failure  of  Secretary  Kissinger's  latest 
mission  to  the  Middle  East  has  produced 
a  widespread  mood  of  disappointment, 
even  gloom.  Given  the  hopes  pinned  en 
the  mission,  and  given  the  intensity  with 
which  the  mission  was  pursued,  such  a 
reaction  was  perhaps  inevitable. 

But  this  unhappy  event  is  no  cause  for 
the  kind  of  reappraisal  of  our  policies  in 
the  Middle  East  that  President  Ford  has 
called  for. 

For  years  our  policies  In  the  Middle 
East  have  been  based  on  a  determina- 
tion to  provide  to  Israel  the  support,  both 
concrete  and  moral,  needed  to  encourage 
and  enable  Israel  to  negotiate  from 
strength  and  to  survive  as  a  vibrant  and 
viable  nation.  Surely  this  basic  policy 
is  not  subject  to  review. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  will  read  into  Mr.  Ford's 
statement  a  suggestion  that  Israel  was 
intransigent  in  the  recent  negotiations. 
In  fact,  Israel  took  great  risks  and  of- 
fered Egypt  substantial  concessions 
Egypt  apparently  offered  no  concessions 
in  return,  merely  asserting  a  right  to  the 
land. 

In  considering  the  justice  of  Egypt's 
demand  for  the  return  of  the  land,  we 
should  never  forget  how  Israel's  occupa- 
tion of  the  Sinai  came  about.  The  1967 
war  was  brought  on  directly  by  Nasser's 
demand  for  the  departure  of  the  U.N. 
peace-keeping  forces  and  his  attempt  to 
choke  off  Israel's  life  line  by  closing  the 
straits   at    Sharm   el-Shelk.    No    doubt 
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Egypt  would  now  like  to  forget  that  basic 
fact,  but  the  Israelis  do  not  forget  it — 
and  rightly  so. 

In  reacting  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Kissinger  mission,  Congress  should  keep 
clear  Egypt's  role  in  the  late  negotia- 
tions, which  was  to  demand  much  and 
offer  nothing. 

Recently,  we  have  perhaps  been  too 
dazzled  by  the  first,  faintest  glimmer  of 
the  prospect  of  peace  In  the  Middle 
East:  when  President  Sadat  expressed 
the  thought  that  a  state  of  peace  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  was  imaginable,  that 
in  itself  was  considered  a  major  conces- 
sion. But  in  the  recent  negotiations, 
Egypt  went  no  further  and  simply  con- 
tinued to  hold  forth  the  possibility  of 
peace  sometime  in  the  future.  And  while 
such  a  position  is,  of  course,  preferable 
to  the  belligerent  declarations  of  the 
Nasser  era,  it  certainly  does  not  consti- 
tute the  kind  of  concession  that  alone 
would  justify  Israel  in  taking  a  mortal 
ri.sk. 

Indeed  for  Israel  to  give  up  the  passes 
and  the  oil  fields  and  get  nothing  in  re- 
turn except  vague  promises  of  a  better 
attitude  in  the  future  would  have  been 
sheer  appeasement.  And  appeasement,  as 
we  know  to  our  sorrow,  brings  nothir.g 
but  more  demands. 

The  failure  of  the  Kissinger  mis.slon 
does  not  mark  the  end  of  hope  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East;  if  Arab  attitudes 
have  indeed  changed  sufficiently  to  make 
peace  a  realistic  hope,  then  we  are  still 
at  the  beginning,  not  the  end  of  the 
diplomatic  trail.  Certainly,  as  recent 
events  make  painfully  clear,  the  path  to 
peace  will  be  long  and  difficult,  and  ex- 
pensive as  well;  but  it  will  be  made  no 
shorter,  or  cheaper,  by  Impatiently  sacri- 
ficing either  vital  Israeli  Interests,  or  our 
own  ability  to  perceive  the  facts. 


FEIiDINAND  SORENSEN  SHARES  HIS 
DANISH  HERITAGE 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OI-    rALn'ORN-I.\ 
i:-I  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ability  to  create  is  God's  most  gen- 
erous gift  to  man.  The  responsibility  of 
man  is  to  develop  this  ability  through 
hard  work. 

My  constituent  Ferdinand  Sorensen 
took  on  this  challenge  in  many  areas; 
architecture,  sculpture,  design.  He  ha.s 
undertaken  tills  work  for  the  people  of 
Solvang,  CaUf.,  so  that  he  could  leave 
them  his  art,  to  work  and  live  with. 

Many  times  he  has  been  called  the 
"architectural  father"  of  Solvang,  and 
indeed  from  the  day  he  built  the  first 
windmill  In  the  Danish  style  of  architec- 
ture, he  has  given  Solvang  a  wonderful 
atmosphere  that  has  attracted  visitors 
to  it  for  many  years. 

I  wish  to  thank  him  for  the  joys  of  hi.s 
Danish  heritage  that  he  shares  so  gen- 
erously with  Solvang  and  for  the  dedi- 
cation he  has  had  since  he  first  arrived 
tliere. 

In  commeinoiatir.g  liLs  T.'iih  birthday  I 
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tisk  rhe  Hr>ii>e  to  extend  its  felu  U;ttion.s 
ro  this  iium  in  a  liope  that  he  will  have 
many  more  years  of  producti\e  life. 


I'EOPLE  DO  NOT  WANT  SST  S 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OK    NKW    YfifK 

\  -    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IV Lei 

Monday.  March  24,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
lile.i.sed   to  once   ttKain   pass  on   to  our 

'  olleagucs  in  tlic-  Hou.se  the  feelings  Bnd 
cxi-eiiences  oi  (iti/ni>  from  New  York 
wiio  are  faced  with  the  threat  of  landings 
by  the  Concorde  S.ST,  one  of  the  noisiek 
ifircraft  ever  built. 

While  oin-  Goveniir.tnt,  :uid  irs  paid- 
lor  .^cienti-^t^.  continue  to  claim  that  the 
SST  wdl  be  no  noisier  than  today's  .sub- 
sonic aircratf.  tlie  peo)5le  who  live  near 
•  Iniin  F.  Kennedy  .■Mrj.iort  know  better. 

Indeed,  as  one  ol  the  letters  published 
ipcentiy  in  our  outstanding  afternoon 
iu\>..-paper.  the  Lon«  Island  Pres.<;,  clear- 
Iv  states,  the  Concorde  SST  will  produce 
noi.se  levels  hazardous  to  the  health  of 
in;in  and  animals  ahke. 

This  and  oilier  crucial  en\iidi.inental 
issue.s  will  be  lullv  :ured  during  the  hear- 
ings on  the  SST  ni  Washington,  on  April 
H,  and  in  mv  district,  in  New  York,  on 
.•\pril  18-19. 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  people  at  these  liear- 

IHL'S. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  now  .';ubrnit  for  the 
HEcono  three  letters  recentlv  published 
in  the  Long  Island  Picss  which  .speak  for 
tiiem.selves.  and  .-^peak  well  for  our  com- 
!. amities  and  their  leaders: 
.An. no  I!  OPI.S.-ION— .SST:  Nowiirur.  Llh  i., 
Go 
l.ist  year.  I  spent  my  vacation,  on  fi  re- 
iiKi'e  Scottish  Island  where  flie  sir  was  so 
(lean  my  hosts  felt  the  need  to  don  ens 
masks  whenever  they  visited  the  nenre.'^t  vtl- 
hige  for  .siippUfs.  0:ie  dav  mv  triivelli!;,'  toiu- 
punlon  Biid  I  heard  a  terrinc  uolse  overhead 
v.iuch  cuii;cd  tlie  hlLihl^md  cattle  around  its 
''»  panic. 

Mv  ho.srs  esplatned  that  ti  was  the  Con- 
'orde  Jets  heing  tested  at  an  R.AP  base  about 
two  hours'  drive  down  the  mahiland  penin- 
sula. The  .sonic  booms,  becoming  more  fre- 
oucnt,  caused  iheni  to  fear  for  the  safety  of 
their  herds. 

We  learned  thnt  the  British  eoverninent 
considered  that  In  a  country  of  more  sheep 
ihan  people  tliey  wouldn't  ije  hurting  any- 
tM)dy  or  aiiythlni.'  bv  testing  these  Jets  there 
Irf>nically.  my  liosts  were  ex-citv  dwellers 
■  ho'd  come  to  the  western  Ules  toescape  the 
ral  race,  but  it  would  appear  tliat  there's 
|u-t  nowliere  left  to  go. 

N'ow  v.hat  about  thi.'  big  Jei  tliat's  .sup- 
posed to  t.ike  us  across  the  Atlantic  in  three 
iviurs.'  Im  not  even  going  to  dwell  on  the 
»vlls  and  annoyance  to  be  cau.sed  bv  the  noise 
and  pollution  it  glve.s  otf.  The  automobiles, 
planes  and  aerosol  sprays  alreadv  In  circula- 
tion do  a  murderous  Job  on  our  environment 
V.  i'hout  any  help  But  instcid  lets  loolt  at 
the  Concorde  from  the  point  of  vie.v  of  busl- 
niss  and  of  efficient  people— moving  It  Just 
(lopsn't  make  sense  Not  w!un  the  planes  we 
have  take  oir  ImU  empty  Not  wlien  this  new 
pi. me  Is  practical  onlv  for  long  hauls,  uhich 
i.uike  up  a  minority  of  all  flights. 

I',   dopsnt  make  any  sense  even  for  lho.se 
*  tier  businessmen  who  would  welcome  the 


HXTliNSlONS  OF  RKMARKS 

intrude  of  turnliig  tlie  Atlantic  0>eaii  Ir.to 
the  Atlunilc  River.  Why.J  Because  It  doesat 
take  any  less  time  now  to  get  from,  say.  New 
York  to  London  than  It  did  before  the  days 
of  seven  hour  Jets.  All  advantages  gained  by 
•  utting  flying  time  have  been  lost  by  longer 
cround  time  before  and  alter  tlighta.  We  may 
find  ourselves  paying  more  lor  nothing  more 
when  it  corner  to  groceries,  but  for  a  plane 
Might  It  has  to  be  sheer  madness.  One  must 
be  shortsighted  indeed  to  submit  to  pres.,ure 
groups  who  would  convince  us  that  the  re- 
turns on  this  supersonic  monster  would  be 
worth  sacrificing  the  qtiallty  of  life  or  even 
life  itieU. 

jANCr   RrDMAN. 
ROCKVILI  1.    CiNir.E. 

rol.NT     OF     ViLW— Wa.NT     SST  S     BANN-n. 

The  Prcbs  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  us 
exf-ellent  editorial  (March  6)  "PA.A  jumps 
light  on  ti.e  Concorde"  as  well  as  us  com- 
prehensive news  coverage  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration's  controvcnsial  pro- 
posal to  permit  supersonic  Jets  to  huid  at 
K(  uiicdy  Airport. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Rock- 
aways.  along  with  other  concerned  group-, 
has  consistently  opposed  the  air  poUutlon 
and  nol.se  resulting  from  subsonic  Jets  using 
Kennedy.  The  FAA's  proposal,  whicli  would 
further  aggravate  the  problem,  appears  to  us 
a-,  a  callous  disregard  lor  tlie  healih,  welfare 
and  safety  oI  the  many  thousands  whose 
homes  and  businesses  would  be  atfec'ed  bv 
rhe  SST  fl!i;i-.ts. 

The  FAA's  proposal  Is  particularly  Ir- 
responsible In  light  of  the  agency's  own 
environmental  impact  report  citing  the 
noise,  pollution  and  luel  consumption  of 
supersonic  Jets. 

Residents  and  business  people  In  com- 
nuuuties  near  Kennedy  have  fought  against 
rhe  introdu<  tion  of  supersonic  Jets  there; 
.studies  have  mdicatt-d  the  poteii;i:il  health 
hazards,  and  still  the  FA.\  Is  seeking;  to 
impu.=e  Its  will.  The  Rockav.ay  Cliamber  \U!l 
do  all  within  Its  power  to  stop  suc-h  li:yli- 
handed  action  by  a  federal  agency. 

Ic'.iNf:  S.  Schneider, 

Exfcutii  c  Direi-tor 

Far  R<ii  k\wav. 

The  approval  granted  by  the  iA.-\  to 
British  Airways  and  Air  France  to  IniMate 
Concorde  SST  flights  to  and  from  Kennedy 
Airport  is  a  vifilatloii  ot  public  trust.  Con- 
gress stopped  Unancuig  manufacture  of  an 
American  supersonic  transport  because  tlie 
vast  majority  of  American  public  opinion  are 
against  the  operation  of  supersonic  planes. 
Congress  should  follo-.v  the  'imc  in;*'  of 
reasoning  and  ban  foreign  SSTs. 

John  J.  Fet.schi='R, 
Pre-^ident.    Hanuiul    Hollund    Sea'idr 
CiLil  Association 

R't  K  W.  AV   BCACU 
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the  iilrengihening  amendments  which 
were  attached  during  the  floor  debate 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
for  H.R.  25  and  the  stiengthening 
amendments. 

I  was  greatly  disturbed  last  December 
wlien  similar  legislation  vas  vetoed  by 
the  Piesident  Because  we  have  allowed 
the  coal  industry  to  mine  the  coal  .so 
irrespon.sibly  in  the  past  we  are  now 
foiced  to  mandate  tlie  c.xtiaordinarv  pro- 
vi.sions  of  H.R.  25. 

We  desperately  need  this  legislation 


SURFACE     .MINING     CONTROL     AND 
RECLA\L^TION  ACT 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

Oi      C  At.II  MRNIA 

l.N    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  r.J\TIV)-.  ? 

Movdav.  March  24.  1975 

M.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, March  18.  1975.  I  v. as  ill  and  unable 
to  be  present  for  the  final  vote  on  H.R. 
25,  the  Suiface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act.  I  was  very  pleased  thitt 
this  crucial  piece  of  landmark  legislation 
pas.sed  the  House  by  such  an  o\ eiwhelm- 
ing  ma,ioii;y.   I  was  also  pleased   v  itli 


AN    AVIHAGE   CITIZEN   OHSERVCS 
HIS  PRESIDENT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MA.s-.A(.UCStI  IS 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  1  A  J  i\  1  s 

Moiidau.  March  24.  1973 

•Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mi^rch  (\ 
(Hution  of  the  Cathclic  Standard  oi 
Washington,  D.C..  included  a  letter  from 
a  citizen  wlio  had  recently  observed  our 
President  attending  religious  services  at 
St.  Matthew's  Cathedral.  The  citizen  was 
Mr,  John  M.  Szo.stak  of  Alexandria.  Va. 
He  was  deeply  moved  by  his  experience 
and  saw  fit  to  share  his  impressions  with 
the  readers  of  the  Catholic  Standard. 

I,  in  turn,  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
sincerity  of  the  remarks  of  this  aveiage 
citizen  and  I  would  hke  to  .share  them 
with  Members  of  this  body. 

We.  who  had  the  ureat  piivilegc  oi 
serving  and  working  v.ith  President  Ford 
while  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  know  that  our  Pre.si- 
dent  is  a  man  of  deep  religious  and  moral 
convictions.  We  know  that  he  is  doing  the 
best  he  can.  with  God's  help,  to  be  a  good 
President,  Just  as  he  aspired,  for  25  years, 
to  be  a  good  Congre.ssman. 

I  commend  Mr.  Szostak  for  encourag- 
ing his  fellow  citizens  to  remember  our 
President  in  his  prayers.  From  his  brief 
ob.servation  of  the  President  he  reco'i- 
ni/ed  a  man  who  not  only  needs,  btit  wel- 
comes that  kind  of  help. 

.M  this  point  in  the  Rrcoi-n,  I  include 
Mr.  Szostak's  letter: 

jFioin  the  Catholic  Si.ii.dard.  .Mar.  0.  107a| 
Rt  ^n^R  I.mpp.lssld  Bv  Presidint  P'okd 
(By  John  Szostak) 
The  Vorivc  Mas-!  of  the  Holy  .Spirit  — his- 
torically known  as  the  Red  Ma.s.s— is  lield 
annually  at  Sf  Matthew's  Cathedral.  This 
year  It  was  privileged  to  have  as  one  of  |fs 
participants  Prcbidcnt  and  .Mr^.  Ford.  The 
purpose  of  the  Mas.s  Is  to  Invoke  God's  bless- 
ings on  uU  Judges,  lawyers  and  public  odi- 
clals. 

As  an  average  citizen  I  was  privileged  to 
sit  two  rows  behind  the  President  and  .Mrs. 
Ford.  For  o\  er  an  hour  I  obs(.r\ed  and 
gathered  my  Impres.Mons  of  what  kind  of 
man  Is  Jerry  Ford.  My  flr.st  Impression  Is 
that  he  Is  honest,  down  to  earth,  a  man  of 
deep  rciiijlous  conviction  aitd  a  gnat  family 
man.  I  ha'.e  .seen  Mr.  Ford  several  times  as 
a  Coiitrressinan.  Vice  President  and  now  as 
President.  The  ollice  of  President  luvs  not 
treatly  changed  him. 

Mr.  Ford  Is  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  deep 
prrsonal  faith.  At  such  close  range  one  could 
'•c  the  c-.idcnce  of  tills  faith.  Although  not 
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R  Catholic,  he  still  parllc'.pnied  fii'ly  and 
reicrciitly.  One  could  also  sec  the  great  lo^e 
Mrs.  Ford  l.as  for  him  as  well  as  her  faitU 
find  trust  In  him.  There  v.as  an  aura  of  lo\e 
cf  God  and  his  family  surrounding  hl.Ti. 

I  overheard  one  clergyman  say  that  Prcs!- 
deul  Ford  Is  a  holy  mi.;'..  One  can  .see  \vh>- 
because  he  dcptuds  heavily  en  God  s  help  to 
(.'Hide  Mm  In  his  Prc-'dcKv.  especially  in 
these  turbulent  times. 

As  a  fm'.il  note  I  only  wish  ti.at  cverv  on  ■ 
In  Anicrii-a  cou'd  have  .=  ach  an  CMperic.Tcc 
because  v.e  are  blessed  to  have  a  man  like 
Mr  Ford  as  Presider.t.  He  needs  our  prayer-- 
and  our  confidence.  My  Inst  oij.servation  Is 
that  he  is  genuiiiely  concerned  and  is  doing 
tliO  bf.st  he  can  with  God's  help  to  be  a 
good  President.  This  rare  experience  has 
given  me  great  confidence  In  Mr.  Ford  and 
rcueivfcd  hope  in  a  bri_-!.t  future  _fcr  oc.r 
couiitry. 


N.\TIONAL  SCHOOL  LUiNCH  ACT  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS I 

HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

c>r  coN.srcTiccT 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1975 

Mr  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
stroi^L'  advocate  of  continued  funding  for 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  Cliild 
Nuti  ition  Act  Amendmciits.  I  am  jileased 
to  .submit  four  rejolutions  passed  by  tiae 
Hartford  Court  of  Common  Council. 
These  resolutions  se.ve  as  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  opposition  to  the  adminura- 
tion's  proposed  cutbacks  of  these  valu- 
able iirograms.  Congress  mast  maintain 
adciiuate  lunding  for  the  school  break- 
ia-*  i>ro,';'i'.'im.  the  special  food  services 
program  for  children,  tiie  special  milk 
i;ro^rum.  and  the  WIC  program. 

The  re^ol'iitior.s  follow: 

H\P.I[  or.i).  CoN.N  , 

March  10,  I].:  ■■ 

Tl'.'.s  Is  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Coer'  of  Coinmon  Council.  March  10.  tfCn. 
the  toUowliig  resolution  v.-as  passed: 

Wh.ereas,  Tlie  School  Brea'r;f,ast  Pro^Tam 
provides  the  day's  most  Imporlant  meal  to 
youngsters  who  won'.d  otiierwise  la<  1-:  tl'is 
vital  nourishment;  and 

Whereas.  President  Ford's  p'-oposed    1975 
76   bitdgpi.    provides   for   elimination    oi   the 
School    Breakfast    Pn  urani:    now,    therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  Tl^.at  l!.e  tlartford  Coin  t  C't 
Common  CouncU  di«M  hereby  go  on  record 
as  rejecting  the  Ford  Administration's  e.lm- 
Inntion  of  the  School  Breakfast  Program 
and  urges  that  th.e  program  be  continued  at 
least  at  current  funding  levels  after  June  .10. 
1975,  by  continttlng  Congressional  resolu- 
tlor.  I » I ,  pending  the  er.nctment  of  new  legis- 
lation, v.ith  Bdequa'e  r.npropriaticns;  ar.d 
tje  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Town  Clerk  is  hereby 
directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  President  Ford,  the  Connecticut  Congres- 
sional delegation  lu  Washington,  D.C.,  Sena- 
tors George  McGovern  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Cotigressmen  Cliarles  A.  V'anik  and 
Call  Perkins,  Dr.  Richard  Felter,  Assistant 
Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Mr.  WiUlam  G.  Bollng,  Director,  Child 
Nutrition  Division,  Food  Nutrition  Service, 
US.  Department  of  Agrlculttire 

Attest: 

ROBtRT    J     GaILIVAN, 

City  Clerk 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HAnTFonn.  Conn.. 

March  10.  ll<?3. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  tlie 
Court  of  Common  Council,  March   10.   197,'j, 
he  following  RESOLUTION  %vas  passed: 

Whereas.  The  Special  Food  Services  Pro- 
gram for  Children  provides  essential  ye^vr- 
roand  day  care  and  summer  teedmg  services 
1-)  children  who  might  otherwhc  Ol-  denied 
vital  cure  and  nourishment;  and 

Whereas.  President  Fords  proposed  1975-73 
budget  provides  for  elimination  of  tiie  Spe- 
cial Food  Services  Program  for  Children;  now, 
t •iirefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  tVie  Hartford  Coi.rl  oi  Con.- 
mon  Council  does  hereby  go  on  record  as 
rejecting  the  Ford  Administration's  elimina- 
tion of  the  Special  Food  Service  Program  for 
Children  (ye.ar-round  and  summer  feeding) 
and  urges  that  programs  be  continued  at 
least  at  current  funding  levels  after  June  30, 
1975,  by  continuing  Congressional  resolu- 
tion(s),  pending  the  enactment  of  nf.v  legis- 
lation, with  adequate  appropriations;  and  he 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Town  Clerk  Is  hereby 
direc;,ed  to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  President  Ford,  the  Connecticut  Congres- 
sional delegation  in  'Washington,  D.C..  Sen- 
ators George  McGovern  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Congressmen  Charles  A.  Vanik  and 
Carl  Perkins,  Dr.  Richard  Felter,  As.slstant 
Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Mr.  William  G.  Bollng.  Director,  Child 
Nuttritutlon  Division,  Food  Nutrition  .Serv- 
ice. U.S   Department  of  Agriculture. 

A'te--t: 

EOBEKT  J.  GA!1.IVA%'. 

Cifi/  CU  r.. 


Hartford.  Conn., 

Marcli  10.  1976. 

11.1  is  to  ccrt.fy  that  at  a  meeting  of  tiie 
Court  of  Common  Council,  March  10,  l!)7?. 
;  he  following  RESOLUTION  was  passed: 

Whereas,  The  Special  Milk  Program  pio- 
vides  school  children  with  an  essential  part, 
of  their  daily  diet;  and 

Whereas,  President  Ford's  proposed  197.')-76 
budget  provides  for  elimination  of  tlie  Spe- 
I'ial  Milk  Program;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Hartford  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  does  hereby  go  on  record  as  re- 
tocting  the  Ford  Administration's  eUmiua- 
tion  of  the  Special  Milk  Program  and  urges 
that  the  program  be  continued  at  least  at 
current  funding  levels  after  June  30.  1975,  by 
continuing  Congressional  resolution(si . 
pending  the  enactment  of  ne-.v  legislation, 
with  adequate  appropriations;  and  he  It  fur- 
iher 

Resolved.  That  the  Town  Clerk  Is  liereljy 
directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  President  Ford,  the  Connecticut  Congres- 
sional delegation  in  Washington,  DC,  Ser.- 
ators  George  McGovern  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. Congressmen  Charles  A.  Vanik  and 
Carl  Perkins,  Dr.  Richard  Felter.  Assistant 
Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Mr.  WUliam  G.  Bollng.  Director,  Clilld 
Nutrition  Division,  Food  Nutrition  6cr\i"e, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Attest; 

Robert  J   Gaii  ivan, 

CU!j  CICTI;. 


Hartford.  Conn.. 

March  10.  1?7.'>. 

Tills  i.s  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  March  10.  1975, 
the  following  RESOLUTION  was  pa.ssed: 

Whereas,  The  Women,  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren Special  Supplemental  Pood  Program 
(W.I.C.)  provides  niuch-needed  assistance,  In 
the  form  of  special  supplemental  food,  to 
pregnant  women  and  their  Infants  and  young 
children;  and 

Whereas,  President  Ford's  proposed  1975-76 
budget  provides  for  elimination  of  the  vv.I  C. 
program;  now,  therefore,  be  It 
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r.e--olvcd.  That  the  Hartford  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  does  hereby  go  on  record  as 
rejecting  the  Ford  Ad:r.ii:l  :ra:;or.'s  ellmina- 
tioir  of  the  Women.  Infants  and  Children 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  and 
urges  that  the  pro-ram  l>e  continued  at  least 
at  current  fniiding  levels  after  June  30.  197.5. 
by  continui»;g  Congressional  re.-iOluiionts) , 
pending  the  enactment  of  new  legislation, 
With  adequate  upproprialions;  and  be  1;  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Town  Clerk  Is  hereby 
alre:lcd  to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
To  President  Ford,  th.e  ConneL-^tlcut  Congres- 
sional dcirgalion  in.  Washington,  DC,  Seii- 
;iTors  George  McGovern  and  Hubert  Hiun- 
phrey,  Cotigressmen  Cliarles  A.  Vanik  and 
Carl  Perkins,  Dr  lilchard  G.  BoUng.  Director. 
Clilld  Nutrition  Division,  Food  Nutrition 
.Service.  U.S.  Dcp:ir;;r.ent  of  Agriculture 
Attest: 

Robert  J  Galiivan. 

Cif^  C'.er':. 


SECR'lCY  and  INTERNA  TIONAL 
COOPERATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

Ol    CALironNix 
IN   IHF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  Mr  Speal:- 
<;  r.  the  current  deluge  of  revelations  about 
secret  U.S.  activities  have  allowed  the 
.American  public  to  see  why  the  interna- 
tional community  does  not  trust  us.  For- 
eign go\'ernraents,  who  have  been  the 
yictims  of  our  deceptions,  are  quite  aware 
of  the  U.S.  Government's  use  of  tactics 
whicli  mo.st  Americans  iMobably  expect 
to  be  used  only  in  time  of  war.  We  lia\e 
frequently  heard  complaints  that  other 
.'lovernnients  believe  that  the  U.S.-biise:^ 
international  corporations  are  fronts  for 
covert  CI.A  or  other  U.S.  Government  op- 
erations. The  recent  revelation  abcjui 
the  Gloniar  Explorer  and  its  construction 
for  t'ne  CI.-\  is  a  Howard  HuL'hes  deep- 
sea  minin.g  front  merely  informs  tlie 
American  public  about  activities  which 
other  goveinnients,  rigluly  or  wron'dy. 
have  ah'eady  assumed  we  ai'e  conductin';. 

Secrecy  is  supposed  to  proles  t  our  Gov- 
ernment's national  security  activitus 
from  discovery  by  hostile  forces  Tlie  se- 
cret activities  by  our  Government  were 
and  are,  as  we  learn  daily  in  the  news- 
papers, directed  against  the  American 
people  as  much  as  anyone  else.  The  Glo- 
mar  Explorer  episode  is  cited  as  a  legiti- 
mate secret  operation.  The  current  focus 
on  this  expensive  project  is  apparently 
designed  to  demonstrate  that  not  all 
Government  spying  is  against  tlie  Amer- 
ican people.  This  is  comforting  to  know, 
but  it  does  not  make  this  operation,  and 
tlie  means  by  which  it  was  carried  out, 
a  comi^letely  innocent  operation. 

The  most  significant  fall-out  from  the 
Gloniar  Explorer  epLsode  may  be  the 
scuttling  of  any  meaningful  Law  of  the 
Sea  treaty,  particularly  in  regards  to 
the  international  seabed.  One  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  has  studied 
this  .subject  at  length,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks  I  would  like  to 
Insert  an  article  by  Senator  Claiborne 
Peil  In  the  Record.  In  that  article  Sena- 
tor Pell  points   out   that  the  Howard 


Hu5hes-CIA  operation  may  have  several 
adverse  Impacts  on  current  international 
negotiations.  In  Senator  Pfll'p  onn 
V.  Oido ; 

One  restUt.  In  my  view,  is  that  the  credl- 
Oility  of  the  ITuliecl  States  In  Internationa) 
cenn  aflttir?,  sflentlfic  research,  commerrlal 
'■perttflon.s.  lu\v-of-t he-sea  negotiation.'!.  aiiO 
tiims  control,  may  have  been  damatiecJ 

There  are  .^ome  other  ist.ue'^.  be.'-idc."^ 
tiio.se  raised  by  Senator  Pell.  One  ob- 
V10U.S  question  is.  who  v.as  this  operation 
-ecret  from?  There  are  reliable  reports 
that  ."^oy  tliat  Rn.■^^ian  trawlers  were  fol- 
kmin'::  the  Glornor  Explorer  on  this 
".«ecref'  crui-se.  and  even  Ru^.-^ian  hell- 
copters  weie  i)hotogra piling  the  expedi- 
tion. DurincT  the  early  construction  pha  ' ' 
of  this  vessel,  which  is  the  largest  deep- 
.sea  minincr  and  drlllnn  rig  in  the  world, 
there  was  speculation  that  It  could  be, 
and  would  be  used  for  military  purpo.-^c.^. 
Do  we  believe  the  Russian  si)y  ajiparatus. 
which  knows  of  our  use  of  cojporatlons 
as  CIA  covers,  did  not  deduce  the  mili- 
tary and  Intelligence  significance  of  tlu- 
operation? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.  ill  end  my  discourse 
here,  having  raised  what  I  hope  are  sig- 
nificant issues  to  be  explored  by  the 
proper  committee-  I  would  hope  that  in 
the  future,  secret  operations  are  legiti- 
mately secret  for  national  security  rea- 
sons, and  not  to  go  around  the  appro- 
priations process  of  the  Congress,  or  the 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  or  for  de- 
ceiving and  manipulating  the  American 
people. 

The  article  by  Senator  Claiboisne  Pill 
lollows: 

I  From  the  Wa-^lilrifton  Star-Newf, 

Mar.  23,  1975) 

Vviio  WitL  Trust  Us  Now? — Oi  R  Cp.idibil- 

iiY  iiN  OtfcANs.  Arms  Control  m   Siakj 
(By  CLAIBORNE  Pell) 

Projeit  Jennifer,  the  CIA  operation  to  .--iil- 
\;it,'e  a  sunken  Sovk't  ml.-5.sllc  submarine, 
furnlshe.s.  In  all  It^  undercover,  underwater 
lu-pects.  the  stuiT  of  v^hlch  tales  of  science 
'  ft  Ion  and  lii^-h  e<p;onftge  drama  are  spun. 

.Jennifer  uUn  provides  food  for  ftrlous 
Miouyht.  Whether  Operation  .lennlfer  .-.hould 
have  been  undertaken  and  whether  the  po- 
'•■ntial  or  actual  benefits  were  worth  either 
he  dollar  co.sts  or  the  diplomatic  risks  are. 
'.I  course,  importar'-  questlon.s  I,  for  one. 
J. refer  to  reserve  mv  hindsight  Judgments  on 
'  ho.se  questions  until  I  know  u  great  deal 
■uore  about  the  actual  costs  and  luteUlgencc 
'.•'nelit:5. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  wc  can  and 
'li'Mild  bej-'ln  to  examine  some  of  the  Impli- 
iation.s  and  possible  costs  of  the  grand  de- 
■  cp'lon — the  consequences  of  the  cover  used 
to  conceal  ihe  real  work  ot  Operation 
JtSinlffT. 

Ihe  cover  ft>r  the  elaborate  engineering 
project  Involved  In  nilsiU),'  the  submarine 
>vas  a  commerciiil  deep-seabed  mlnliit-'  enter- 
prl  .e.  Accordlntj  to  press  reports,  the  recovery 
ve.s.sel.  the  Olomar  Explorer,  was  built  for  the 
CIA  by  Summa  Corp  .  the  Hui«;hes  holding 
lonipanv.  at  a  cost  reachhi^  Into  the  hun- 
I'lecls  of  millions  rf  dollars,  expressly  to 
-rover  the  Soviet  submariiie.  Its  weapons 
.-.'id  code  nvichlnes.  from  a  depth  of  nearly 

•  liiee  miles. 

Commercial    exploitation    ot    deep-.seabed 

'    Inerals  Is  a  frontier  Industry,  an   Industry 

lil   in  an  experimental  and  de-. elopmental 

■iitie.    As    such    It    is   expensive,    tlnaiiclally 

•  -ky.  and  closely  related  to  commercial  scl- 

•  I'lfic  exploration  and  study  of  the  occnn<» 
:;i!c!  seabeds. 


EXTENSIONS  OV  REMARKS 

Became  deep  srabed  mining  takes  place  In 
'he  new  geographic  frontier  of  the  oceans.  It 
13  the  subject  oJ  Intensive  debate  and  .sen- 
sitive negotiations  internationally  and  with- 
in the  United  States.  At  stake  are  such  Im- 
partant  questions  as  the  ownership  ot  seabed 
minerals,  the  authority  to  rciTulate  tiieir  ex- 
ploitation and  use,  and  the  right  'o  benellt 
from  their  potential  wealth  In  a  rcsource- 
■liort  uorld. 

In  addition,  we  must  remember  that  the 
oceans,  as  an  international  area,  are  one  of 
the  principal  arenas  for  cooperation  among 
jiations  in  scientific  research 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  li  w  ls  suddenly 
revealed  that  what  had  been  noisily  pre- 
sented as  a  legitimate  United  States  commer- 
cial ocean  venture  was.  In  reality,  an  intelli- 
gence operation  by  the  U  S   (government. 

One  result.  In  my  view,  is  that  the  credi- 
bility of  the  United  States  In  International 
ocean  atfalrs — scientific  research,  commercial 
operations.  law-of-tUe-sea  nct!oiiatlons.  and 
arms  control — may  have  been  dama^'ed. 

Testimony  to  such  damaged  credibility  al- 
ready has  been  received  from  Geneva,  where 
'  he  Third  United  Nations  Law  ot  the  Sea  Con- 
ference began  lUs  .second  session  last  week — 
a  session  that  It  is  hoped  v.ill  produce  broad 
imeriiat tonal  agreenients  on  Uiw-of-the-seu 
questions  of  vl'al  importiince  to  the  United 
States  and  to  more  than  150  other  partici- 
pating nations. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  United  States  at 
That  conference  Is  an  agreement  to  permit 
Ihe  broadest  possible  freedom  for  scientific 
research  In  the  oceans.  The  developing  na- 
tions at  the  conference  have  long  harbored 
.-.uspiclons  that  ocean  research  by  the  ad- 
vanced nations  was  in  effect  an  intelligence 
operation,  providing  Information  on  resources 
irom  which  the  poorer  nations  would  never 
benefit. 

After  disclosure  of  Project  Jennifer,  a  lead- 
ing foreign  participant  in  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence .said  the  disclo.-iire  would  make  it  much 
harder  to  obtain  an  asrreement  on  irecdt>m  of 
scientltic  Inquiry  lu  the  oceans.  Jennifer 
.served  to  confirm  their  stisplclons  that  U.S. 
.activities  in  the  oceans  are  not  always  uhat 
they  seem  to  be. 

And.  indeed,  one  could  not  blame  other 
nations,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union,  if  they 
are  somewhat  wary  about  working  with  the 
United  States  on  international  ocean  explora- 
lion  projects.  Consider  how  the  following  cir- 
cumstances must  appear  to  the  .Soviet  Union: 

The  Glomar  E.splorer  has  a  sis'er  ship,  the 
Olomar  Challenger.  Both  are  operated  by 
OInbal  Marine  International  (OMI).  The  Fx- 
p;or'?r,  according  to  nev.s  reports,  did  Its  sub- 
marine-raising work  under  a  subcontract 
from  Hughes'  Summa  Corp..  and  lundtd  by 
the  CIA. 

The  Challenger,  also  operated  by  GMT, 
works  under  a  subcontrsict  Irom  Scripps  Ill- 
s'Itiitlon  of  Oceanography  in  California, 
largely  funded  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. The  Glomar  Challenger,  by  takini-' 
deep  core  samples  ot  the  seabeds  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific,  has  produced  revolution- 
ary scientific  evidence  on  the  geologic  history 
of  t8e  earth's  surface.  Indeed,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  so  impressed  with  the  sclent iflc 
value  of  the  work  of  Challenger  that  the 
Soviet  government  agreed  to  contribute  *1 
million  a  year  to  the  deep-seabed  coring 
work  done  by  Glomar  Challenger  beginning 
last  year. 

So.  while  CiMI's  Glomar  Challenger  was 
conducting  basic  scientific  research,  her  sis- 
ter ship,  GMI's  Glomar  Explorer,  was  .secretly 
hauling  up  portions  of  a  lost  Soviet  ml.sslle 
submarine  while  pretending  to  harvest  deep- 
seabed  minerals.  The  Soviets  wo'.ild  be  less 
than  human  if  they  did  not  have  some  sus- 
picions about  the  whole  vcnlnre.  Again,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  idea  of  recovering  the 
submarine.  1  think  v.e  cun  see  that  'he  cov- 
er developed  by  'he  CIA  has  some  unfortu- 
nate drawbacks  In  terms  of  Internatlon,'*! 
scientific  cooperation. 
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U  would  be  tragic.  Indeed.  If  ihls  promis- 
ing beginning  Ui  United  Sla'cs-Sovlet  co- 
operation In  basic  science  .should  be  set  back 
because  the  CIA  cho-e  for  its  cover  the  same 
company  that  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion   and    Scripps    cho.-e    for   research. 

Speculatively  we  can  alio  n-k  wliethcr  the 
seabed  mining  cover  for  Jetmii'er  has  not.  to 
.some  extent,  distorted  the  con.iidcratlon  of 
seabed  mining  legislatively  in  the  Congress, 
and  Internatioiiaily  ai  the  La'.v  of  the  .Sea 
Conierence. 

In  order  to  deceive  liic  .Soviets  us  lo  what 
Glomar  Explorer  was  up  lo,  the  Cl.\  had  also 
to  deceive  the  American  people,  .^merk■Rll 
bu.-5ine.ss.  and  tiie  pres.s.  Tlie  deception  may 
hiue  been  harmle.-s.  but  we  can't  be  sure. 

During  the  construction  and  operations  of 
Clomar  Explorer,  the  ocean  trade  pre.^s  car- 
ried repeated  speculative  stories  on  what 
Htit'Iics  was  up  to  in  ocean  mining.  In  the 
Congrc-s,s.  hearing-.-,  ■.vcro  being  held  by  the  In- 
terior Committee  on  proposed  seabed  ml:i- 
crals  legislation,  and  the  Hughes  enterpn-e 
was  one  factor  often  cited  la  reference  to  tint 
legislation. 

A3  chairman  of  the  subconimlitee  on 
Oceans  and  Iiucrnatlonal  Environment  of  tlic 
.Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commluee  and  as 
the  original  Senate  proponent  of  an  Interna- 
Monal  regime  for  ocean  .space.  I  conduce;! 
hearings  in  June  of  1973  on  United  States 
policy  preparations  tor  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  The  Hughes  plans  lor  ocean  min- 
ing liL-urcd  in  a  minor  way  in  tiie  hearings. 

luiormiition  available  to  the  committee  i<t 
that  time  indicated  that  of  three  companies, 
including  Hughes  Tool,  preparing  lo  mine 
.  eabed  njliier.ils.  t'.vo  companies  would  not 
proceed  with  their  plans  unless  special  pro- 
tective legislation  were  hrst  pas.-ed.  The  one 
company  which  had  indicated  it  vould  pro- 
ceed, without  special  legislation,  was  Hughes 
Tool.  In  retrospect  tliat  position,  of  cour.se. 
wa.s  neccs.sary.  The  CIA  could  n<jt  wait  for 
pas.-age  of  seabed  mining  legl-Iatlon  before 
putting  the  Glomar  Explorer  to  >ea  on  her 
real  mission — v.llcli  had  nothing  to  do  with 
:;eabed  minerals. 

Meanwhile,  amone  nations  preparing  for 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  the  publicly 
announced  deepsea  mining  purpose  ot 
Glomar  Explorer  created  concern.  Did  the 
United  States  Indeed,  as  It  stated,  view  the 
Ueep-scabed  minerals  as  the  heritage  of  all 
luanklnd.  or  was  It  going  to  permit  Its  busi- 
ness community  to  rush  Into  exploitation  of 
seabed  minerals  on  the  old  first-come,  first - 
.-erved  bsusis,  without  regard  for  an  orderly, 
equitatjle  hearing  of  tiie  "common  heritage '? 
Again,  the  cover  had  an  Impact,  all  of  its  own. 

The  question  also  can  be  asked  whether 
th«  Hughes  .seabed  mining  \enture,  appar- 
ently financed  by  the  CIA,  may  not  have 
given  at  least  .'■-ome  subtle  compctlilve  im- 
petus to  ilie  plans  of  other  U.S.  entries  Into 
seabed  mining. 

More  broadly,  the  cover  chosen  by  the  CIA 
for  Project  Jennifer,  and  the  subsequent 
blowing  of  that  cover,  has  an  Insldlou^  Im- 
pact on  current  tirms-coiurol  etforts. 

As  most  of  us  learn  at  a  young  age.  the 
agony  of  telli'.ig  a  lie  aiid  being  found  out  Is 
in  the  realization  that  trust,  once  destroyed. 
Is  rebuilt  af  a  phinfullv  slow  pace. 

This  spring.  In  addition  to  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference,  the  Unlttd  State,  al.~o  will 
be  participating  In  a  review  of  the  Non- 
ProUferatlon  Treaty  on  Nuclear  Weapons, 
v.hlch  is  linked  to  the  United  States-Soviet 
.Strategic  Arm.-!  Limitation  Talks  |S.^LTI. 
Bud  the  Conierence  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  (CCD),  which  will  be  negotlaf- 
I'lg  on  International  agreement  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  en\  Ironmental  warfare  techniques. 

Some  time  ago.  In  the  light  of  prospect.*) 
for  development  of  powerful  and  dangerous 
environmental  warfare  technlcjues  and  being 
aware  of  the  secret  U.S.  use  of  raln-maklng 
techniques  as  an  offensive  weapon  during  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia,  I   Introdticed  In  the 
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Senate  a  resolution  urging  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  prohibiting  environmental  war- 
tare. 

The  adoption  of  t5>e  resohttton  by  the 
Senate  in  July  1973  was  followed  by  a  Joint 
US  -.Soviet  agreement  for  bilateral  talks  on 
the  subject  at  the  last  Nixon-Brezhnev  sum- 
mit In  Moscov.',  at'd  later  by  tlte  Soviet  sub- 
nll^slon  of  a  General  Assembly  resolution 
ii'klncr  the  CCD  to  produce  an  envlronmtiUal- 
warfare  prohibition  agreement. 

Siliiiiitic  research  on  lite  envlroTitn( 'it, 
arifi  particularly  the  uimosphcre.  i.-,  nnicli 
like  ocean  research  In  that  it  requires  inter- 
nal li^nal  cooperation  to  be  fully  efTectivc. 
U.S.  metcoroll<;lbts  e\prtsscd  deep  concovn 
that  the  secret  weather  maiilpulfttions  in 
Indochina  mlglit  u'Klerinine  \i';il  Intenia- 
tlonal  cooperr.ticm  In  weather  anti  cUmalc 
research. 

The  use  of  tlie  CUo'nar  Explorer  cover  in 
Project  Jennifer  may  welt  ."^orve  to  Increase 
the  wariiie.ss  of  other  nations  In  negotiating 
vlth  the  United  States  in  such  matters  afi 
weather  modification  as  well  as  ocean  rc- 
tenrch  and  ocean  resources. 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  seeds  of 
dtsiru.-t  sown  by  Jennifer  will  .sprout  at  the 
arms  control  and  ent  Ironmental  modiflca- 
tltin  talks.  I  hope  the  progres,"  of  those  talks 
Is  noi  Impeded.  They  tire  much  too  Important 
to  (>ur  national  security  and  to  the  future 
security  of  manUlntl. 

It  may  be  that  all  o'  'he  r'-percus;  Ions  of 
Project  Jennifer,  and  oi  tlie  particular  cover 
for  the  operation,  were  carefully  considered 
before  the  pro.lect  was  imdertaken.  It  niRT 
be  tiiat  the  potential  or  actual  Intelligence 
p.alnv  outweighed  thfi«^e  risk.-i.  \\Tiat  is  unmls- 
takabU  clear  Is  that  clandestine  operations 
like  .Jennifer  liaie  a  unltiue  capacity  for 
clouding  the  wattrs  t '.  Intcrjiailonal  trii- i 
and  understanding. 

Jennifer  presents  a  classic  dlU-mma  hi  n,i- 
tlonal  security  policy.  Intelligence  need: — an 
Important  element  of  iiatlonnl  ."^ecurlt.v — can 
find  often  do  conflict  with  the  pursuit  of 
liiternatlortal  tmdersta'  ding  and  Interna- 
tional agreements,  o-i  .ihlcli  our  lont'-range 
national  security  Is  also  heavily  dependent 

History  will  tell  whether,  weighing  these 
conflicting  dema'ids  In  Protect  Jcnnlfcv  the 
correct  Judj-'tnetit  v  as  niacle. 


DrWIsY  .WDfcRSON'S   FMPLOV- 
MENT  PLAN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

eil     t  .^Lll  OCNIA 

l\   THE  HOUSK  OF  RfiPRK^ENTAnVKK 

Monday.  March  24.  1975 

Mr.  EDWARDS  oi  Calilornifi .  Mr. 
S[ieaker.  I  x\ouid  like  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  v  niopc>s^fil  to  help  meet  our 
presently  severe  unemi:)loyment  problem. 
Although  directed  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  believe  that  the  plan's  basic 
concepts  cfui  be  applied  successfully 
throughout  the  country.  In  brief,  the 
Idea  Is  for  the  Government  to  insure 
approt ed  wealth-creating  viorks  pro.iects. 
These  pro.iects.  cither  privately  or  pub- 
licly owned,  would  have  a  large  ,iob  con- 
tent and  would  have  end  results  geared 
to  socal  betterments. 

The  author.  Dewey  Ander.son,  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  dealing  with  un- 
employment. During  the  depres.slon  he 
chaired  the  Unemployment  Committee 
of  the  California  State  A.ssembly  and 
later  served  as  the  State  relief  adminis- 
itator.  He  ha.<;  also  written  a  good  deal 
'■'n  both  wehaie  :ind  economic  problems. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  certainly  hope  my  coUeafjues  here 
■will  examine  and  consider  this  follow- 
ing proposal,  as  I  feel  it  is  a  very  worthy 
one,  and  has  great  potential: 

A  Proposed  Plan  to  Meet  the  Uir-.tPi  ov- 

MEKT    CBISIS    in    CALirOP.NI\ 

(By  Dewey  Anderson  i 
Unemployment,  the  need  for  .loi)  .  i.  i.'ie 
most  pressing  human,  political  and  economic 
problem  controutlng  California.  The  pres- 
ence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobless  mci 
and  women  seeking  work  in  their  corunm- 
ultles  which  are  greatly  In  need  of  vhat  their 
la)x>r  may  produce,  does  not  ha\e  to  be  ihe 
v.ay  we  Callforuiaus  have  to  go  during  liu- 
Uillicult  months  ahead.  We  can  meet  tlii;.  siL- 
uatlon  constructively.  The  foUowir.g  brli  f 
oiiiliiie  oilers  a  starting  pohit  for  tli.':cii-  -  i<-'i 
(•tid  ,\ctioii. 

Official  hgurcs  of  luiemiiloynK:u(  of  i!ii. 
normally  employed  in  the  United  States  a-o 
currently  close  to  8  per  cent.  California  ex- 
ceeds the  national  r.\erage.  Some  ettiniates 
reach  10-12  per  cent,  by  midyear.  If  tl>.u 
happens,  the  "pockets"  of  iuieinpV-\iuenl 
wUl  go  considerably  higher,  notably  in  Lof. 
Angeles  County  where  Watts  will  see  real 
trouble,  and  In  Santa  Clara  antl  Alameda 
Counties.  Putting  people  back  into  the  st;i- 
tlsllcs,  more  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Caii- 
fornlans  are  without  Jobs  no^v  than  ever 
before,  even  Uicludlng  those  Joblc.-s  in  ine 
Great  Depression. 

There  has  already  been  a  march  of  t'lc  Job- 
less on  the  State  Capitol — there  will  be  more! 
Nothing  in  the  Ford  package  of  antl-dcpres- 
sion  measures  will  stop  the  unemplojmem 
trend  In  the  short  run — say  the  next  half 
J  car  or  year.  Nothing  so  far  enacted  or  pro- 
po:^ed  and  likely  to  become  ellecihe  soon 
ei'oiigli  iK  lu  the  Congressional  ]iopi>tr. 
either.  Older  workers  and  young  peoj.Ie 
'  1  i-kint;  jobs  v.iU  suffer  most. 

soaiE  rrnxiNENT  msioiiv 
I  tiemployment  was  met  during  tlie  Cheat 
Depres.slon  of  the  lysOs  by  a  comblnailon  of 
Federal-State-Local  efforts.  At  the  Federal 
level,  the  Public  Works  Admini  tration 
(PWA)  provided  Jobs  on  v,i.rks  projects  np- 
proved  and  funded  mostly  by  the  Federal 
Govennuent,  and  managed  by  a  comljiuntion 
of  local -state-federal  administrations.  The 
Works  Progress  AeUnlnlstration  (WPA) 
sought  to  meet  the  needs  of  less  qualified 
unemployed  In  made-work  projects  requiring 
le.ss  inve.stment  of  equipment  and  capital  and 
providing  the  ma.xlmum  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties. The  State  of  California  established  a 
State  Relief  Administration  to  supplement 
these  federal  approaches,  for  there  w.'is  a 
-ubstantlBl  residue  of  persons  v  !(>  could  not 
g<  t  PW.\  or  WPA  employment . 

WHAT  WE  I,IAKNi.u 

Lessotis  learned  from  this  e.\peneuce 
sliould  be  heeded  in  any  new  eflort  made. 

1.  PWA  Is  costly  and  does  not  yield  a  high 
proportion  of  Jobs  for  the  money  expended. 
Four  major  costs  are  engineering,  planning, 
materials  and  administration.  Only  if  the 
projects  are  wealth-creating,  or "  provide 
structures  that  are  required  by  the  com- 
munity but  have  been  deferred,  can  a  major 
effort  that  wUl  greatly  Increase  Jobs  be  Justi- 
fied. The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
may  have  to  come  to  this  decision  eventtrally. 

2.  WPA  gets  people  working  faster,  but  tiie 
projects  are  largely  "made  work"  and  subject 
to  much  public  criticism.  The  Congress  show., 
little  inclination  to  adopt  a  WPA  program 

3.  The  proposed  ^*x  relief  mut  not.be 
confused  with  Jobs,  although  It  may  be 
needed  to  provide  more  purchasing  pov.er. 
and  hence  underpin  recovery  thnt  should 
eventuete  in  more  Jobs  later  on. 

4.  SRA  did  a  tremendotis  Job  in  pro.  Iding 
subsistence  budgets  to  the  needy.  It  fed 
::'.one,,-  lalo  the  cc-ontmilc  ;-,CiXii:n  diiei  lU.  but 
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it  ■.■■IV-  a  burden  on  the  general  taxpayer.  It 
became  Involved  In  state  and  local  polliic.'). 
and  unseated  a  Governor.  It  L"  at  t>e:-l  an 
enlargement  of  the  welfare -relief  effort.  It 
may  become  necessary,  but  the  Ic^sona 
learned  frotn  the  former  SRA  program  ofler 
convincing  proof  that  no  elected  officers 
ihould  maht  ai'.y  attempt  to  "play  politics 
v.ith  relief." 

5.  Direct  emp'oynient  stimulated  by  Fed- 
er.a!  P^und"  allocated  to  tiie  s'^a'^es  ha.s  already 
begun.  However  Important,  it  Is  a  "dribble" 
by  coinparl.-on  with  the  need.  The  approach 
cannot  t)e  expected  to  provide  Jol'is  tor  all 
the  unemployed. 

It  is  extremely  doulitful  whether  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  will  resort  to 
this  form  of  employment  relief  In  any  com- 
prehensive manner,  for  the  number  of  Job 
opportunities  ■v^•ould  have  to  be  raised  to 
over  two  million  to  be  rca.sonably  effective, 
and  even  so  California's  share  would  not 
( ttil'Ioy  t';c  people  now  .seeking  work, 

V.IIAI    N1.'^!.'S    DOING    NOW'.' 

Tiie  prt-.-^cnce  atiei  pressure  oi  a  large  bod.v 
of  niicinployed  on  tl.e  public,  the  state  gov- 
ernniOMt  and  tlie  private  business  Institu- 
tions ill  Caliiori'ia  can  he  turned  Into  a 
gnat  boon  rather  tiian  regarded  as  a 
perltxing  and  harmful  situation.  California 
i'.  tlie  most  nearly  self-contained  economic 
entity  of  all  our  states.  It  is  only  partially 
dc\e'oi<ed.  Its  potentlall'lcj,  both  publicly 
and  prl'.ately  owned,  are  tremendous.  A 
labor  force  oit  great  muscle  and  much  skill 
a V  aits  the  "call  to  action".  Modern  means 
of  liiu.ncing  developmental  and  couserva- 
tion  worits  ot  wealth  creating  value  do  not 
require  drains  on  the  public  treasury,  In- 
t-reases  in  debt  or  more  taxes.  The  work* 
projects  can  be  designed  to  "pay  their  way". 
A  sPECiric  APPnoAcn 

I  ill  Ooveriior  makes  known  tlirough  t)\e 
many  channels  of  publicity  open  to  him  that 
he  lias  taken  re.sponslbility  for  tlie  State's 
uTi,-inj)]oyment  problems  and  seeks  to  solve 
them  hi  several  c^n.T.tructive  wayr,  among 
them: 

1.  flie  Ciov.  rnor  n  k'.  the  Legislature  to 
<rcnle  a  Joi'-t  Coyiuniltcc  on  Employn'ent 
to  v.hlclx  will  l)e  channeled  any  legislative 
proposals  coming  from  his  oiTice,  the  public, 
the  political  subdlvi?ioijs  of  the  state,  the 
Federal  Administration  and  or  the  Congress 
Ibis  special  committee  would  organize  ItAclf 
and  coordinate  Its  Jurisdlcton  and  program 
rcliit!onship.s  v.ith  the  standing  committees 
of  the  Legislature.  It  v.  Ill  act  .'4S  the  forum 
for  presoiitation  and  discussion  oi  the  neeels 
of  California  and  the  role  the  unemployed 
!.:iior  foice  may  jjU,;-  in  meelitig  them.  It  may 
oiler  lej-'islatlou. 

U.  'Ihe  Governor  eMabli^iTS  at  hi.-,  level  an 
E.cprrt  Croup  of  Acli  i.-o's  consl-iiiig  of  seven 
qualified  citizens.  They  are  to  caute  the> 
detailed  I;icts  to  he  assembled  and  apprai.sed 
coaccri'ii!g  unemployment  in  communities, 
the  rer-oorces  available  there  to  meet  Jobless- 
ness, and  the  development-conservation 
works  net-eJed  in  these  cemimunlties.  They  are 
to  aetermine  the  most  appropriate  means  of 
defraying  the  costs  of  such  works.  They  are 
to  present  a  workable  proi-ram  to  the  Gov- 
ernor within  ninety  days  He  Is  to  present 
his  program  derived  from  that  source  and  his 
otlier  resources  to  the  Legislature  through 
th.c  ,Tn!nt  Committee  on  En.plo.\meiit  within 
thirty  days  thcre,'lrt^•r. 

:<.  Simulianeotusly  with  Ms  announcement 
ol  hi--  expert  group  of  advisors,  the  Governor 
iittdresses  the  County  Supervi.seirs  and  the 
political  .subdivisions  of  the  State  to  aid  It  In 
tlie  a"^senibly  cif  the  needed  facts, 

4,  He  tlocs  likewise  with  respect  te>  hi" 
.scveriil  aelmlnistraiive  dcpnrtments,  commis- 
sions a  I'd  boards. 

.'i.  Tiie  Governor  selerls  a  meml.-er  of  his 
staff  to  represent  him  In  dealings  with  the 
Federal  .AdmlnLstratlon  and  the  Congress 
c(-iii-i;:-.;i!i;.;    Jiiatteis    etirect'.v    aflcc'i'ic;    em- 
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jdoynient.  This  officer  sl-.u.:i  rca'.cJe  In  W.i.'i- 
'.ijgton,  DC.  a'id  Ix*  available  oa  a  dally  basis 
fur  consuitatian.  In'ormation  etc.  Tie  .shall 
Lx>  In  liaison  reiutloashlp  with  the  Gover- 
iiur's  Zxpert  Advisory  seekluj^  to  dovetail  fed- 
«r.-ai  a:id  stale  profrraaid.  He  sJiall  keep,  and 
tJiO  Ooveruor  shall  publish  peik>dlcany.  re- 
ports of  accompu.^hnitijt  m  tills  field  at  tl^e 
:  -d'^ral  level. 

6.  The  Ooveruor  should  meet  as  soon  as 
jvoislble  with  the  Cullfornla  Ccngressloual 
delegation  to  dl.-^eii.sd  the  uneniployment  bll- 
uatlon  In  CaiJforuu  and  \\a>s  of  meeting  U 
Once  he  has  foraiulaitd  hi.?  plan  of  action, 
he  .«;hii\Ud  attiiln  tiiect  v.  nh  the  Delegation  to 
t-nllst  Uielr  cooperation. 

7.  Financing  a  stauiwide  pro^'ram  of  devel- 
(•pnitnt  and  conservailon  of  both  privately 
owned  and  publicly  owned  prupcrty  presents 
very  much  Uie  same  problem.-;  and  the  ways 
Of  doing  BO  are  largely  the  sume  To  fir  m'o 
the  State's  program  of  provldli  tr  Job.^  for 
the  unemployed  during  tlil.s  phase  of  the 
econnmic  cycle,  all  projects  selected  shall 
lia\e  weal'-h-creatin£^  pro^Te^♦s  and  puv-'  ir 
poRSiblllfles.  PioJecT.s  of  th;.-;  rhar-icter  tire 
•ometlmes  entirely  privately  owned,  some- 
times partially  s<i.  sometimes  publlciv 
owned  The  priori  v  of  Importanre  both  to 
the  co.ninuinrv  and  'o  their  value  a.s  Job 
employer?;  are  d'lal  aspect^*  which  should 
be  given   stre-^s  In   their  selection. 

There  Is  a  wetii;!,  of  e.xperleuee  as  to  how 
b«»8t  Hnancp  s.uh  developmental  and  con- 
fvtrvatlon  projects  The  partl<-ulftr  method  to 
y>f  adopted  needs  »o  be  tailored  to  the  par- 
ticular class  and  charai  'er  of  project.s  to  be 
financed  Mixlf  !.s  of  such  financing  and  tlielr 
^iccess  are  nimierous  now  in  hott.sln?  there 
are  Uie  tmderwrltini-s  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emme'i'  tl'.rotujh  fich  proj^'ranii  ««  "Fanny 
May"  and  the  nc«' r  '  Ft  eddy  Mn<- '.  In  u'll- 
Itles  coisiructlon  and  operation  th-re  H 
the  6uccea.s  of  the  TVA  and  the  REAs.  In 
California  there  1.5  the  outstaiiding  success 
of  Ihe  Ceii'ral  Valley  Water  Project.  Tliere 
are  n.any  federal -state-local  shared  fi- 
nancUit:  of  public  \(.orks.  The  US.  Forest 
Service  Is  luiriM.-  ultii  small  forest  ov\uer.3 
lu  dei-eloping  their  holdings. 

Once  the  range  and  characicr  of  the  devtl- 
opment-consiTvatlon  progiam  have  bee:i 
tubmlttcd  to  the  Governor  by  his  expert 
ftdvl.sors.  and  his  approval  oi  the  program 
has  been  given,  he  should  go  before  tlie  Leg- 
t-lattire  and  reach  the  people  with  a  speclfiL 
plan  for  giiaraii'ees  of  In  .e.^tinent  In  employ- 
ment bonds  The  sum  to  be  sout^ht  a.s  a  guar- 
antee monlc;  will  be  large  In  total  Uoth  the 
guarantee  and  the  bond  will  be  ♦allored  to 
the  type  of  project  approved.  ProvLsloii^ 
should  be  made  for  "seed  money"  to  be 
available  from  special  state  funds. 

The  Governor  should  confer  with  other 
State  Governors  beroro  launching  his  effort 
with  the  AdmlnHtraMon  and  the  Congress 
to  urge  etuic'ment  of  an  ■Finployment  Proj- 
ect.s  PrograPi  •  (EPP)  providing  seed  money 
and  federal  backstoppiug  guarantees  in- 
cluding financial  ptirtictpatlon  In  state- 
approved  project."!  TTils  approach  Is  prefer- 
able to  the  P\V.\  methods  of  the  lu.st  em- 
ployment crts;=!  The  sum  sought  nationally 
should  be  commensurate  to  the  ccsts  of  the 
projects  fthlch  are  to  pro\lde  Job.9  ru'her 
than  hand-ou'.s  to  tlie  curreji;ly  nn- 
tmp'.oyed. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    rtNN.SYLVANI  \ 

IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESllN TATIVF.- 

Mo'^da-:'.  Van  h   24.  7575 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr. 
M.ipjker.  because  of  a  long  standing  com- 


EXTENSIOiNS  OF  REMARKS 

iiilLirieiit.  I  wa.s  unable  to  be  Ui  the 
Chamber  during  tlie  week  of  March  10. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted: 
"No"  on  roll  No.  41;  "yea"  on  roll  No. 
42;  "yea"  on  roll  No.  43;  "no"  on  roll  No. 
46;  "yen"  on  I'oll  No.  47,  "yea"  on  roll  No. 
49;  "yea"  on  roll  No.  51.  and  '^e;^"  on 
roll  No,  12. 
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KEMPERS  PORTUGUESE 
C.\NCELLATION 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

oK    XliAUO 
i:-    IHE  HOLtbE  O.^  R£PRt.3E.N  r.VlIVEo 

Monday.  Munh  24.  l'J75 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  Six-aker.  Uie  Presi- 
dent of  a  major  American  company  ha.s 
dramaticall/  moved  to  guarantee  that 
the  pie.«t'nt  Portuguese  Government  does 
not  benefit  from  the  cperationo  cf  hl.s 
I'ompnnie.s. 

In  a  .speecii  deUvertd  Maifh  19  In 
Wa.shington,  D.C .  James  S.  Kemper, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Kemper  Insurance 
Go's.,  said  his  company  is  canceling  Us 
long  planiKci  June  sales  conferences  In 
Estoril,  Portugal,  and  rescheduling  them 
in  San  Franci.sco. 

Company  officials  e^t.niato  the  dhett 
financial  lo.ss  to  the  Portuguese  economy 
Hill  be  more  than  $300,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  .speech  l.s  a  iu:i.ster- 
plece  In  Its  analysis  of  America  as  she 
celebrates  her  200th  birthday  and  looks 
to  the  future — a  future  bltMk  in  its  pro.s- 
pects.  but  bright  in  Its  pcssiblhties. 

Mr.  Spe.iker,  I  -iubmit  Mr.  Kemper's 
speech   iind   comment.-;   to   members   of 
Congress  and  all  \\  ho  v  iil  read  it : 
The    Americ.^.n-    Dj^ri.NV 

Recently  somcoue  sent  me  a  clipping  from 
n  jiL-A'ipaper  in  Steubenvllle,  Ohio,  quoting 
a  -.tatement  made  more  than  200  years  ago 
by  a  British  historian,  hTofe-..-,or  Alexander 
Tylei  : 

A  democracy  cannot  exist  as  a  permanent 
form  of  government.  It  can  only  e.xisv  imtU 
the  voters  discover  that  thcv  can  vote  them- 
selves largess  from  the  public  trea-sury.  From 
that  moment  on,  the  majority  always  vote;:. 
for  the  candidates  promising  the  most  bene- 
fits Iri.m  the  public  treasiny  with  the  result 
tluit  a  democracy  ah.  ays  collup^es  mer  loose 
fiscal  policy,  alwuvs  f.iUowed  by  a  dtctator- 
•-hlp.  'ITie  ftveratje  age  of  thD  worUi  s  greatest 
clvUl/atlons  has  t)etn  200  year.s." 

As  we  approach  the  celebration  of  our 
2(X)th  anniversary  as  a  free  nation.  I  think 
It  is  appropriate  that  lAe  con«!cler  whether 
our  experience  will  bear  otit  Hroies,or  Tylers 
prediction,  or  whether  in  thl.s  nation  we  have 
the  will  and  the  Intrennltv  to  bring  about  a 
renewal  of  our  Institutions  which  can  make 
the  United  States  the  sliiitie  e.\ceptl«in  among 
democracies  which  ha- e  rl.-.cn  to  power  and 
aftluence  and  then  lost  their  democratic 
Heritage. 

The  current  sl/ns  are  not  goud  Tv.eiWv 
years  ago  the  United  States  stood  alone  and 
liiichallenged  as  the  richest  and  most  power- 
Jul  nation  on  earth.  The  average  citizen  of 
I  his  cuuntry  was  the  envy  of  the  world,  with 
more  personal  freedom  and  more  maierlnl 
possessions  thin  had  e\ei  been  dreamed  po-.- 
-ible  Today  tlie  average  citizen  Is  frustrated, 
disillusioned  and  angry  at  all  of  tlie  Instltu- 
tl'.ins  which  he  perceives  as  conirolilng  the 
destiny  of  th?  nation,  and  we  are  relinquish- 
ing our  p-.sl«lon  as  -1  in  power  and  Inllu- 
ence. 

Our  trconoailc  s;ruc'ure  and  our  iiilll'.iry 


pos.ure  are  deteriorating  by  all  of  the  sig- 
nificant measurements.  Chairman  Mao's  most 
colebr.ited  saying  w.vs:  "Power  grows  out  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun."  More  accurately,  power 
tqiials  money  plus  guns — using  the  word 
■  money"  as  descriptive  of  economic  strength, 
lestiurces  and  technology.  And.  imtu  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Utopian  condition  for  which  ai; 
good  men  pray.  In  which  the  world  and  Ite 
people  are  ruled  by  love,  the  world  and  li.s 
people  will  continue  to  be  ruled  by  power 
So  lets  talk  ,ibout  the  leal  wuild. 

What  l;as  happened  In  tliese  pa..t  two  dec- 
ades to  bring  about  the  decline  lu  our  na- 
tional ttite  of  well-being?  First  money — the 
state  cf  our  economy. 

'Ihe  key  measurement  of  economic  healih 
Is  the  productivity  of  the  system.  For  decades 
the  United  States  was  the  most  productive 
nation  In  the  -Aorld.  But  In  the  period  be- 
tween I'JtJO  and  1973,  among  the  seveii 
largest  industrial  nations  of  the  Western 
world  we  liad  the  lowest  average  annual  rate 
of  growth  lii  productivity.  At  the  Eame  time. 
and  as  a  direct  cause,  we  had  the  lowest  rate 
of  e.ipifai  f(,rmai!on  among  all  of  those  coun- 
tries e.xcept  Great  Britain.  We  have  appar- 
ently lost  the  economic  dl.sclpline  to  Invest 
enough  of  our  gross  natior.al  product  In  the 
capital  goods  and  technology  which  would 
enable  us  10  Increase  our  productivity  at  a 
rate  .sufficient  to  maintain  the  economic 
.-■•[.ndards  of  our  society.  Where  has  the 
I:,  uiey  gorie.-' 

.Many  people  poln*  to  the  more  than  .SIOO 
biiiion  we  wasted  In  Viet  Nam  as  the  principal  V 
villain  In  this  scenario,  Init  this  was  ati  111-  ^ 
advLsed  one-thne  diversion  of  lunds  which 
has  been  largely  p!.a.sed  out.  However,  a  di- 
version of  money  which  continues  to  grow, 
and  seems  Impossible  to  control,  is  the  per- 
<'entage  of  our  wealth  that  we  arc  spending' 
on  .'Ubsldlzmg  well  ire.  health,  education, 
hou  iiig  and  the  like  with  ta.xes  levied  up<  :■ 
the  people.  Excluding  social  security  pay- 
ments, this  category  of  spendli.g  has  in- 
creased in  the  past  ten  years  from  $13  billion 
to  fill  blilloli  per  year.  Tills  Is  not  to  sar 
that  the  objectives  of  these  programs  art 
vTon't.  but  that  the  size  of  the  expenditure': 
Indicates  a  wiUingne.ss  to  throw  money  .:• 
problems  without  counting  the  c  )st. 

As  a  part  of  the  cost  of  these  program-; 
(jiir  b'.ireaucracy  has  mushroomed  until  to- 
day there  i.re  i  million  federal  employee' 
One  out  of  sl.x  employed  persons  works  for  i 
Jederal,  state  or  local  government.  As  »!;.:• 
subsidies  multiply,  the  cost  of  dl.^trlbu'liig 
them  grov  s  exponentially. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  burdened  the 
workers,  investors  and  corporations  who  pio- 
duco  wealth  with  u  crushing  weight  of  tax- 
ation whkli  takes  an  even  larger  share  of 
their  Income  and  still  doe.s-n't  p.iy  for  the 
burgeoning  costs  of  government.  We  hi\i 
leaded  our  corpora' ions  with  regulations  and 
restrictions— many  of  them  'imposed  for 
InudabiP  purposes  but  c;ten  adml.Jstered  so 
as  iQ  pcubllze  the  most  erhciesit  units  In  our 
tconomlc  system.  Tlie  number  of  federal 
agencies  alone  which  regulate  business  has 
reached  the  point  where  nobody  ca:i  even 
count  them.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
the  creativity  of  politicians  anct  bureau- 
era's  In  Inventing  restrictions  and  'eguLi- 
tlcns  without  preference  to  llie  coit, 'jenrlu 
results. 

Our  tax  polities  Iiave  stunted  the  healthy 
corporate  growth  wJilch  other  nations  recoit- 
niz.?  Is  e-sentlal  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  whole  population  As  one  of  n.aiiy 
example-^,  there  Is  now  before  Congress  a 
piece  of  legislation  known  as  the  Burke- 
Har'ke  btll  which,  If  passed,  would  produce 
for  American  multi-national  corporations  a 
net  return  on  profits  of  less  than  half  the 
net  return  of  foreign  multi-national  cor- 
porations with  which  they  must  compete 
overseas.  In  the  years  ahead  the  export  of 
corporntlQ;.«  will  exce.'d  the  export  of  giXKJs 
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manufactured  wit 'tin  tiie  borders  oi  it.e 
major  Industrial  nation^,  atid  we  are  pro- 
posing to  handicap  oui-stlves  before  the  race 
Is  well  started. 

The  envlrcmmentft'.lst';,  witl-.  what  wc  v.ill 
iisume  are  basically  worthy  motives,  have 
.^addled  American  Indtf-try  v.lth  cnornioiis 
co'ts  by  persuivdi'.'tr  Ciuigress  and  tue 
bureaucracy  that  we  can  easily  absorb  thefe 
c.isis,  and  that  ti.ey  are  iiece.^snry  to  pre- 
serve ihe  physical  envlri  iiinent  and  the  Ule- 
tty'e  cf  our  pcop'.e.  V  "au=  been  estimctcd 
tiifit  i'ne  co.'-i  to  ccirpcrat'otis  over  the  iiexi 
ten  years  of  entirounicntnl  leglslatlCHi  will 
he  more  than  i*no  blllit-'i.  Perhaps,  nov.-  11, ro 
ve  are  in  a  rece^'loti.  liH-re  v.  Ill  be  some  ro- 
liili-kmg  (il  prlrrii.c-  nnd  pii  appraisal  f.. 
v.hnt  really  needs  t<>  be  done  to  protect  i  lie 
c  i'>  Ironrucnt.  TUtre  Is  even  .some  reason  lO 
hope  that  tiie  e".vlro'tr.tcntallsts  will  be 
called  upon  In  the  future  to  Justify  their  de- 
ni,"inds  with  sc'irnt  tic  tacts  and  cost,  benefit 
annlvfes. 

One  of  tlie  tno-i  d-i'.iri)U'g  tispoett,  oi  oui 
eronc'iuic  picaiie  1'  lUfi  mtich  of  the  pies, 
and  iho.se  poiuieloi's  who  loc'k  for  lilghl.. 
visible  and  poUilcaUy  •  uUierable  targeit,  hud 
It  rrc>a:able  to  atiaclJ  corporate  manriiie- 
nient  and  to  nieite  "btt-ine.-  "  the  K'tapego.lt 
for  economic  prciblrnts  Of  course  businesT 
needs  to  be  refnilaiedi  \x.-  activities  require 
.sur'-elilance  in  the  pui.lic  Interest,  as  do 
fiio:-e  of  IftbC'r  ii,  i(  i  :iiid  even  consumer 
orpanl/atlons;  oii;  i;  i  a  disservice  to  the 
na'lonal  weltare  atid  tlie  welfare  of  t'.ie 
average  cltUen  tc.  deliiterately  crcaic  d's- 
irust  of  the  corporate  sys;om  and  its  man- 
aeers.  insiead  ot  dhtciii'-  our  attention  to 
the  iniperati  r  t^eed  :r;  c'tcrclse  the  eco- 
nomic dis(![i!i.,e  '.eec^sary  to  a  liealihy 
cconc.my. 

A  le>r  v,<>rds  oj,  our  ttillitaiy  poitrlou.  We 
cannot  resign  frt-ni  ihe  slruL';:le  for  j>Osver 
In  which  nini.ki'  a  ":  as  been  engaged  eincc 
the  beginning  c.r  rtccrded  history.  Wc  can- 
not become  auot'  er  S.'.eden  or  Switzerland: 
ve  are  too  rlcli.  too  liuoUcd.  and  our  na- 
tional destiny  tie- er  has  been  and  never  ca'i 
be  to  stand  on  tic  .'(delities  while  other.-  de- 
termine tiie  fitture  of  the   vorld. 

Tlie  less  pcAcrin'.  natloi  s  have  looked  to 
us  lor  leadership,  ii^it  "necnuse  they  love  ns, 
not  because  'R'e  saved  tiuni  from  Hitler,  and 
not  because  we  gii- e  ('em  "oillions  of  dollars 
R'ter  World  War  II.  but  because  we  v.ere 
=  1  111  niilitftry  po  .er.  That's  the  way  the 
v.fTld  Is.  And  If  t'  e  Sot  let  Unloit  becomes 
=  1  In  mllitpr-  po'-'f r.  oar  friends  and  a'lles. 
ai.d  those  who  ha'e  had  tio  prior  conituii- 
ii.en.s,  v.lll  start  hfdc'ni;  i  iieir  bets. 

There  are  ma'.y  sIliis-  tliat  this  Is  li;i!>- 
pcnlng  right  no-  t  Ihe  'I  iilrd  World  coutitries 
vcarned  en  Soviet  nrnis  and  idcokM'y,  ai-e 
treatli'2  us  coiUen-jptuoiisly  In  the  United 
I'.'ations  and  else.- hero  as  a  paper  tiger.  Na- 
tion after  narUm  Is  cuddliuft  up  to  the  Soi  let 
U'tioi..  Who  can  bi,..T,ie  them?  I  must  re- 
peat— the  world  Is  run  on  the  basis  of  power. 
and  the  t-.orid  sees  the  Soviet  Union  Incrtas- 
Inc  its  military  strp't;th  and  extending  Its 
diplomatic  ad^anUiLe"  on  every  continent , 
v,>'.!!(-  we  seein  to  '.uck  the  I'aUor.al  v.-lll  to 
C(.'.upi.ie. 

Kierywhere  v.o  IcoV..  .•ith  the  single  pos- 
sible exteptioii  «>f  lie  Middle  East,  v.e  see 
So  Set  Influence  grov'.ng  while  ours  recedes — 
li-  A-ria,  Africa.  Latin  America,  and  In  the 
tiailons  on  the  Mediterranean  littoral  such 
as  C'-reece,  Turkey,  Italy,  Libya  and  Algeria 
The  most  recent  example  is  the  sad  cn=e 
of  Po'tuL-al.  wJikh  ",as-  become  a  cominunlPt- 
eonirolled  mtlUary  dictatorship.  There  Is  us- 
KftUv  notiilng  a  private  citizen  can  do  about 
a  Western  European  nation  falling  under 
t!ie  Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  t.>e- 
e-uilng  a  communist  military  dictatorship. 
Hovever,  in  this  particular  case,  there  is  one 
?nia!!  thlnj;  that  T  perf-cnal'v  can  do.  a-d 
ii'-edone. 
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?Ty  company  had  scheduled  two  sales  con- 
ferences for  a  total  of  800  agents  and  their 
v.lves  to  be  held  In  Portugal  this  .Tune.  Our 
conference  budget  for  travel  by  Portugese  air- 
line and  hotel  and  other  expenses  In  Fortu- 
f,ai  was  $452,000.  'W-e  estimate  that  addl- 
tlcnal  expenditures  by  those  i>articipail!i;; 
in  the  conference  v.-otild  hate  brought  th.e 
T'  ta!  to  v.eU  over  a  half  mlUlon  dollt.r.'-. 

I  Rtn  using  this  occnsioti  to  anuouuce  t':\ii' 
•te  hate  canceled  our  sales  coniereucc  In 
Pc.nuf-al.  and  v.e  are  tnltig  to  "nold  n  li. stead 
In  Snti  I-rnnclsco.  We  ulU  not  contribute  more 
thati  a  half  million  dollars  to  the  economy 
C'l  :>  iitulcn  which  has  nalionali^ed  Its  i'lsur- 
n.ee  companies,  e-aled  or  imprisoned  ii 
i-  odcriitc  leaders,  told  the  American  Am- 
bas-ador  that  It  cannot  be  responsiljle  for 
ill'-  saif  y.  ntid  Is  notv  movlnt;  to  replace  tlie 
s,-ioi(ill-ts  In  its  government  structure  Alth 
coinn'unlstg  becatit*  the  socialis  s  are  not 
r.'.dical  enough. 

I.-  i.--  a  .source  tu"  persi-ual  satisr(;ctlfiii  t-  loie. 
:!'d  i  iiope  to  our  company  per.-onrel.  our 
r  ;,eias.  and  the  more  liian  iour  mil!io!i  p<il- 
le. holders  and  employees  of  polieyi-.oider- 
who  are  covered  by  Insurance  v.rltten  In  the 
Keniper  Companies,  th.it  this  coi.trcrence  v. ill 
Instead  be  held  In  a  beauthn!  American  cli;. 
in  an  atmosphere  of  frecdc^m.  dcnocrai-.v  arid 
good  vvill. 

While  tl>e  Soviet  Unitm  ptcoeed.s  to-.vard  l;-> 
o'ojcctives,  the  United  States  Is  changing  its 
prloriiies.  We  seem  almost  to  be  chooslu^t  \>  ■ 
become  Xo.  2.  Ten  years  a^c  v, e  spent  41  • 
oi  our  national  budget  on  deftuse;  today  i;  is 
t.'6'..  Tiie  Soviet  Union  is  curientlv  ont- 
spcndlng  us  by  20^;  In  milliaiv  reseaico.  by 
25' ,  h>  military  procurement,  by  25'  in  gen- 
ctal  purpose  forces,  and  by  GO',  in  stra'o:tlc 
tniclear  weapons.  The  polls  say  tltat  the  jnT')- 
iii"  -*aius  the  United  St.ates  to  be  equal  or 
superior  to  the  .Soviet  Union  in  mnic.iv 
streiigth,  but  the  s.inie  polls  say  the  publii 
v.ou'id  like  to  see  le.ss  money  spcr.i  ou  uefciist 
and  more  money  spent  on  iioalth.  hotisir- 
c.iid  education.  We  cannot  hove  it  both  war-. 

\\'e  also  seem  determined  to  cnitisculaie  onr 
inteliigence  services.  The  media  and  .somt- 
polUiclaiis  are  succeeding  in  niakln.:  "CIA" 
a  swear-word  and  'TBI"  a  Joke.  Exees.-.es  in 
tho.sc  agencies  hft^e  been  einjjnasixcd  out  cm 
c»ll  re,i.sonable  proportion  to  the.r  imiiurlatue. 
The  officials  of  tlie  KGB  intist  be  rolhi^g  ot'i 
the  floor  with  laughter. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  the  nc.v  CctiLre." 
puis  internal  political  considerations  ahead 
cf  the  national  Urtercst— the  halt  In  militarv 
a.'- Istfuice  to  Turkey  being  a  prime  example. 
I  wish  Congress  v.-ould  leci.e  Dr.  KL^sin^er 
a'one.  Diplomacy  Is  n  chess  game,  pla\cd  tor 
uUimafe  stakes,  and  the  v.iiole  world  I,  t'le 
chessboard.  Dr.  Kissinger  Is  our  Bobov 
Fischer.  For  the  media  and  the  poljtlciati's 
to  be  .seeond-gue,s.siug  the  Secretarv  of  Sfiile 
In  the  field  of  diplomatic  .strarcr.  is  like 
a  bunch  of  gin  rummy  platers  telhn-  Bobbv 
Fischer  how  to  m.ake  the  nest  mo\e. 

I  an^  not  unaware  of  the  advaniaj-es  to  thK 
cou.ury  Inherent  lu  the  so-called  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  fully  support,  a.=;  do 
mast  Amerlcajis,  the  development  oi  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  come  to 
know  and  understand  each  other,  and  to 
trade  v.lth  each  other.  But  I  do  not  believe 
tlte  world  will  be  a  saltr  or  more  neaceai' 
place,  or  even  that  It  te  In  the  Inlercis  of 
detente.  If  we  accept  the  position  of  No  "  hi 
military  strength.  I  am  not  concerned  about 
Khrushchev's  prophecy:  "We  will  burv  vou 
I  am  concerned  lest  we  bury  ourselves. 

As  I  survey  the  current  scene,  it  seems  to 
rne  that  we  have  been  acting  like  a  house- 
wife with  a  very  large  family  and  a  limited 
budget  who.  In  order  to  keep  peace  in  the 
family,  tries  to  serve  at  every  meal  every 
dish  that  each  member  of  the  family  says  he 
'^ould  like  to  have.  It  can't  be  doiie,  Fspeclal- 
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ly  v.i'cn  i!'e  demantls  of  the  noisiest,  most 
tlircatealng  and  least  productive  members 
of  the  family  are  preferred  over  those  who 
contiibme  to  the  family  budget 

I  um  trying  to  say  that  what  is  sc.metlmes 
relet  red  to  ivs  the  midd'e  cltt--=,  nanicly,  about 
80  ,  oX  our  population.  Ls  beltig  stuck  for 
the  family  bills  -.vitliout  getting  Its  fair  Ehare 
of  the  benehts.  -lo  ina'ie  it  •vvorsc,  the  media 
and  the  detnagogues  are  misrepresetiting  tiie 
prloriiies,  oter-drainati.-ii.g  tiie  probleuis 
and  i^nonng  the  If-ng-vange  •■.teUave  of  the 
cit'/ciry  a.;  a  •i\lui!e.  No  ivonder  tiie  produc- 
ti'-e  80'.   arc  conlused,  friistrateu  Rid  angry' 

Some  of  our  i!,(..sr  perccixhe  poliilal  ob- 
server:;, tliise  v.ho  ate  imerc.-ieU  in  tiie  les- 
Kotis  of  hisui:/,  are  looking  apprelieustveU 
dowii  the  road  for  tiie  appearance  of  the 
uUimatc  demaL-o^'Ue — ihe  niaii  w"-io  play.s 
iipon  the  Irusiruiious  of  tiic  niiijority.  prons- 
l.ses  everything  to  everybody,  pet.'  himself 
elecied  President,  of  tlie  Unl.ed  faiates.  aiiU 
proceeds  ut  establish  a  Oc  fa<  lo  dletaio.-shln 

This  1^.;  not  a  sceimrlo  tlial  iieed.-.  to  be 
acted  C'Ut  to  an  inevitable  conchu-ion.  This 
country  has  cteiytliing  it  reeus  to  continue 
as  No.  1  in  tiie  v.orid— No.  i  m  naaona! 
weal-ia  and  resources,  v.  idespiead  matc-iti! 
ailiueiice.  i'nii.-CL'ii.k'ule  militarv  .strength,  In- 
dlv'dur.l  fi-eedom.  coinpas,sioii  ftir  the  als- 
ftd-oaniaged,  concern  for  ihc  ent  irt'nment  li< 
v.-hlch  v.e  he  and  \\or...  and  ded'.tation  to 
peace. 

But  si-;neho  v  -.te  mu  -t  nod  a  \.  ay  to  linjto-e 
upon  our.^elves  the  Itind  of  -ooUunary  dis- 
cipline and  respect  for  priorities  vhicli  we 
seoni  to  have  abandoned.  Approathlng  our 
200tli  ai,nlver.~ary.  v.e  have  a  clear  chclee— 
to  cotiCrm  tlie  predictions  of  tV.ofe  v.ho  sav 
a  den:ocracy  cannot  survive  for  if.veer  thHn 
200  years,  or  i^  renew  avid  realtrm  the  iia- 
tiotud  will  to  carry  out  our  destiny  as  th- 
Uaticv  i.r  ri.  f'-ee  iiiul  bci  ter  v.ot!d 


A.Mrt?K'A,  THE  CO.\'Cfil  SSTON  \I. 
HOSTAGE 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

C'l     tM.I.'^Oi-^ 

!.\    IH'.i  HOUi^L  OF  REPra-SI^N  i.UiV  i  <s 

Mondajj.  Mar(h   24.  I'lJj 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Spciikcr,  not  long  agi. 
an  out*-t:indine  young  mnn  v.ho  1-  n  coii- 
stitiieiit  of  mine  '.vrote  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor vhlch  appeared  in  the  Chufgo  Trib- 
une on  Friday.  March  7,  1975 

This  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Stephen 
BruniifT.  sun  inctly  point-  cut  not  only 
the  economic  threat  now  faclnv'  the 
country  but  tlie  responsibilities  wliich 
we  Members  of  Congress  nui'-t  Lssunie 
for  tlie  fate  oi  our  Nation. 

Tlierefore.  at  this  time  I  wouki  like  to 
.share  this  letter  with  my  co!lerigiics: 
A-.irrir.f.   th;-   Cottt.rrssiciNAL   HcsrAcr 

The  P4th  Congress  is  determined  to  hlJ;tCH 
the  fu  litre  of  America,  returning  It  only  for 
a  premium  to  be  extracted  froin  the  public 
In  the  form  of  their  own  In.stitutlonal  ac- 
grandiitement.  I  suggest  that  the  cltl.^eniy 
can  neltiitr  permit  nor  afford  any  continua- 
tion of  tills  outrageous  sham,  frauduientiv 
perpetrated  \ipon  them  In  the  sacred  name 
of  democracy.  The  President  has  declared 
what  must  be  done  and  has  begun  to  act.  It 
Is  about  time.  Everyone  will  not  be  pleased, 
all  Interests  will  not  be  served,  and  surely 
only  someone  bereft  of  his  sense,  should  ex- 
pect It  to  be  otherwise. 

The  facts  plainly  declare  the  urgency  of 
the  siftatk.n  Gratited.  Interest  rates  may  be 
do  =  :i  a^d  Do-v  Jones  up,  btit  these  unwar- 
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r<  r.'^-rt  aijprrarlons  clearly  Crti  or.'y  t-^m- 
porarlly  dpiv  the  economic  reality.  Unem- 
ployment., at  ft  nilnlniiim,  Is  going  to  hit  9' ' 
Industrial  production  I?  at  only  74'*^  of  ca- 
I^acUy  as  of  December  and  l.-i  continuing  to 
shrivel.  Con:parlng  ontp'U  on  February  8. 
iif  IhU  vear,  vUh  the  saine  week  of  1974, 
K;ttoinoh1'e.s  are  off  36  .' .  triicks  hy  CSS^'c. 
lumber  hv  .30  .  rail  frel^'ht  traffic  1=!  down 
124  '.  and  raw  steel  off  4  S  '  .  just  to  name 
a  f'-w  F'urthermore  In  many  Industries  these 
figures  liidl'-ate  on'y  the  beclnnlnirs  of  dts- 
n.-'-T  Order,  for  fu'ure  pi'orii  rrio!!  In  .-ome 
cn.tjes  can  be  accurately  de.^crlbed  as  "col- 
lapsed "  111  the  machine  fool  bv-lness  8\ich 
orders  are  oT  by  ai  much  a^  60':  Last.  but. 
cerTalnly  not  leait.  the  f  nanclng  of  the  huee 
federal  deficit  by  the  Federal  Reserve  threat- 
ens to  dry  up  what  little  monc  there  l3 
keeping  hundreds  of  «mftll  nnd  mld-slye  com- 
panle,<;  afloat  I'  Is,  conseci'ientlv.  Impera*li" 
'hat  the  deftilt  not  be  expanded  fur  any  rea- 
son a.s  the  result  will  he  to  squelch  the  cur- 
rent deflating  move  toward  .•-■onie  price  sta- 
bility— the  only  s'^'ld  plti.s  oi.  the  horizon. 

The  Congre.ss  mu-t  cijoperate  at  once  wl'h 
the  Administration  The  time  for  decUve  ac- 
tion Is  long  past,  and  wl'h  it  the  Ui.xury  of 
political  chaiiv'.TiL^ni  The  people  are  ex- 
asperated from  the  latter,  and.  of  the  former, 
sen-e  a  clespcvat^  n,>d  urgent  reed. 


TALCOTT  RENEWS  CALL  FOR  SWIFT 
ACTION  ON  :00-MILE  FISHERIES 
LIMIT  BILL 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

Of    CAltrOKNIA 

IS-  TUt'  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENT.'iTIVE.S 

yondav.  Mar.h  24,  1075 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  the  lime 
for  action  to  proiei  t  our  fish  resources 
within  a  200-mlle  economic  zone  l.s  now. 

I  have  jvi.st  returned  from  California 
where  I  tvitne.-->ccl  flr-^thand  the  man- 
ner in  which  foreign  fishing  operations 
are  depleting  our  fi.^h  lesource-  I  visited 
the  Coa.'^t  Guard  Cutter  Rrsolute. 
wlilch  was  monltorln?  the  forelen 
fishing  ships  off  the  coast  of  California 
and  our  16th  District.  Mv  observations 
on  this  trip  reinforced  my  view  tliat  the 
Congress  must  swiftly  approve  leglisla- 
tloa  to  extend  U.S.  ju:l.sdlctlon  over  Its 
fi'  h  resources. 

I  overflew,  at  ve;;,  clo.-e  range,  the 
15  Russian.  2  Poli.^h  and  1  Wci^t  German 
fishing  vciscLj.  All  of  tlie  ships  are  larger, 
faster,  and  better  equipped  with  newer 
fishing  and  na\leutlon  equipment  than 
anv  U.S.  \es.spl. 

Tlity  are  excelkm  sailors  and  fisher- 
luen. 

It  was  my  linprc>.-,lon  that  they  were 
scrupulously  complying  wUh  the  law  of 
the  sea  and  all  present  International 
agreemeiits — which  compliance  is  a  wel- 
come difference  from  prior  years. 

They  were  taking  hake  or  hek.  They 
were  not  taking  .salmon  or  bottom  fish 
The  sea.son  l.s  early,  so  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain whether  they  might  exceed  tonnage 
limits. 

The  Russians,  and  particularly  Uie 
fleet  commander,  were  friendly,  coopera- 
tive, and  open.  They  invited  me  aboard 
to  Inspect  anything  I  wanted.  Including 
th«  records  of  their  catch.  They  have  ex- 
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tended  similar  liivitarlons  to  our  Coa^t 
Gun  id  and  marine  fisheries  personnel. 
Onboard  inspections  have  been  made  by 
both  our  Coast  Guard  and  representa- 
tive., nf  our  marine  fl.'^herles, 

I  ob.served  no  lilepal  artlvltv — In  inrt, 
the  Ru.'slan.T  were  careful  to  keep  a  3- 
mile  ■'cushion"  :rom  our  21 -mile  tcirl- 
tuiial  flslilng  limit.  The  Polish  and  West 
German  sliij)s  seemed  to  be  observing  a 
smaller  "t  ushion,"  but  neve.'-thcless,  icijal 
distance  irom  our  shore. 

However,  they  have  the  most  advanced 
salIln,:T,  fishing,  and  processing  equipment 
and  are  capable  of  taking  large  ton- 
nages of  fish  and  orean  resources.  When 
the  fishing;  season  Improves,  the  foreign 
licet  Is  likely  to  nuiltiiily  .several  times. 

If  the  new  friendly,  cooperative  spirit 
dl<-.=;ipates  for  any  reason,  the  foreign 
fishermen  in  large,  coordln.ited  fleets  of 
hui;e.  well-equipped  fishing  .ships,  could 
easily  again  revert  to  the  decimation, 
and  potentir.I  devastation,  of  our  fish 
resources. 

I  commend  our  Coiu^t  Guard  for  their 
exceptional  perfoimance  in  "convoying" 
f.r  "monitoring"  the  foreign  fleet  while 
It  fishes  near  our  shores  Tlie  officers  and 
crew  have  truly  protected  our  Interests 
In  a  professional  manner. 

Unfortu:iately,  they  must  comply  wlUr 
the  present  law,  treaties  and  agree- 
ments— whlcn  In  my  judgment  are  In- 
adequate to  protect  our  present  and  fu- 
ture fish  resources. 

What  of  the  future?  Should  we  not  In- 
sist on  laws  to  protect  future  crops  of 
fish  and  other  fish  resources  and  marine 
life?  Are  we  harvesting  and  husbanding 
our  fish  resources  properly  to  Insure 
adequate  food  and  environmental  equl- 
hbrlum  for  tlie  long  range  future?  When 
our  young  fi.shermen  see  these  foreign 
fleets,  the  equipment,  and  their  opera- 
tion In  our  waters,  Uiklng  our  fish,  will 
they  want  to  pursue  a  fishing  career? 
How  long  can  we  tolerate  this  situation? 

The  Caa:,t  Guard  Is  handicapped  se- 
verely In  their  direct  relations  with  the 
forei;-n  fleets  by  their  lack  of  Russian- 
speaking  personnel  on  board.  This  defi- 
ciency Is  especially  e.mbarraslng  to  me 
because  I  have  long  been  promoting  the 
improvement  of  language  learning  by 
our  defense  forces  and  the  Defense  Lan- 
guage Institute  l.s  located  In  Monterey. 

Witii  foreign  fleets  so  close  to  our 
shores,  and  in  such  clc^e  proximity  to 
their  operation,  our  Coast  Guard  should 
have  personnel  on  board  v.ho  are  fluent 
in  Russian  and  other  foreign  languages. 

To  protect  our  fish  resources,  we  need 
Immediate  enactment  of  a  200-mlle  eco- 
nomic zone.  Later,  more  precise  fishing 
limits,  designed  to  protect  and  conserve 
particular  fi.-^h  species,  should  be  en- 
acted. 

It  Is  Incongruous  and  unacceptable  for 
our  fi.shermen  to  rot  In  Ecuadorean  jails 
for  fi.shlng  for  higlily  migratory  tuna  In 
the  ocean  160  miles  from  Ecuador  when 
many  foreign  fleets  fish  heavily  within 
16  miles  from  our  shores  for  coastal  fl.sh 
and  fish  which  spawn  In  our  fresh  water 
streams.  My  visit  convinced  me  of  satis- 
factory compliance  with  our  laws,  but 
also  that  our  laws  are  wholly  Inadequate. 


March  2.'^,  1975 


-MR.  PORT  WASHINGTON" 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OK    NEW    YORK 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSFN'TATIVES 

Monday,  March  24.  1075 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
creat  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  fine  citizen  of  my 
congressional  district  who  now  Is  in  his 
70fh  year  as  nn  active  newspaperman. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  warm  and 
respectful  tribute  paid  Mr.  Ernest  P. 
Sunon  of  the  Port  Washington,  N.Y.. 
News  by  his  colleagues  on  the  occasion 
of  his  S.'jth  birthday.  Mr.  Simon's  Invalu- 
able role  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  in  keeping  the  community  in- 
formed and  in  chronicling  its  growth 
and  development  over  these  many  years 
is  mo.-t  praiseworthy. 

The  column,  "The  Vle^.-  From  Here," 
by  MihS  Amy  Pett,  editor  of  the  Port 
Washington  News,  expresses  with  clarity 
and  perception  the  appreciation  of  an 
entire  community  v  hich  Mr.  Simon  .".o 
richly  dc-erves: 

The  V'iew  From  Hebe 
(By  .Miss  Amy  Pett) 

After  trnle  Simon  finished  work  on  Mon- 
day, he  Jollied  ponie  friends  and  celebrated 
his  85th  birthday. 

He  be^ian  his  career  with  the  Port  \Va.?h- 
l:i.:'on  News  In  1908  (that's  right.  69  years 
ago),  working  for  William  Hyde  after  school. 
He  was  In  charce  of  as.<;embllng  and  deliver- 
ing the  papers  alter  they  came  to  Port  by 
train  from  the  printer  In  New  York  City. 
Part  of  his  job  wa,s  to  cut  the  pai^es  apart, 
which  he  did  with  a  M*,'  butcher  knife  on  the 
poo;  table  lu  Bradley's  Re.staurant  down  by 
the  water. 

Except  f.jr  20  years  off,  from  1906  io  1926, 
while  Ernie  was  a  banker,  he  has  been  a 
Journalist  with  the  Port  Washington  News 
for  all  of  his  working  life.  And  even  while 
he  was  working  at  the  bank.  Ernie  told 
us  Monday  night,  he  still  wrote  for  his  friend 
Bill  Hyde. 

Ihe  only  reason  trnle  left  off  licw.-paper- 
ing  at  all  was  becaute  the  bank  made  lilni 
ti;i  offer  he  couldn't  refuse — double  his  »3 
V.  eekly  salary  at  the  paper. 

In  1928.  after  Hyde  had  died,  Ernie  boutzht 
Ihe  Port  Wa.shlngton  News  and  ran  It  dur- 
ing and  after  the  depression.  Ernie  has  said, 
with  -.veil-placed  pride,  that  every  week 
during  the  depression  years  he  met  a  payroll 
of  around  f40<J,  no  easy  feat  In  tho~.e  hard 
times. 

Ernie  sold  tlie  Port  Washington  News 
aroimd  1940  to  Bronson  Grlscom,  who  cre- 
ftt.td  Qrlscom  Publications,  a  chain  even- 
tually Including  the  Port  Washington  News, 
the  Levlttown  Tribune,  the  Farm'ngdale 
Post,  the  .Manhas.set  Pre.s.s.  the  Roslyn  News, 
the  Oreat  Neck  Record,  and  the  Qleu  Cove 
Record  Pilot. 

For  a  while  Ernie  continued  as  editor  of 
tne  Port  Washington  New=i  and  then  be. 
came  advertising  manager  while  other.^ 
edited  the  growing  paper.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  what  might  be  called  Lrnle  s 
"retirement.  " 

In  the  early  l9S0s.  Peter  Bellzlger  and  Orey 
Mason  bought  the  Qrlscom  chain,  renamed 
It  Community  Newspapers,  and  sold  the 
Levlttown  and  Farmlngdale  papers.  Ernie's 
putative  "retirement"  expanded  so  that  he 
was  no  longer  advertising  manager.  But 
•omehov  ,  with  his  official  duties  much  cur- 
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tailed,  he  was  as  busy  as  ever,  and  hli  dt^.-i 
at  the  ofPice  as  occtipled  as  alwavs. 

When  I  arrived  on  the  scene  In  1970,  Frnle 
was  stUl  very  much  part  of  the  establlsh- 
ir.cnt. 

Snorrly  after  Fjrnle  and  I  began  working 
loi-'ctner,  lie  had  a  terrible  heart  attack.  He 
WHS  ao  years  old  and  his  heart  stopped  beat- 
ing three  time.-..  In  less  than  a  month  and 
ft  hull  he  was  back  at  work,  taking  care  of 
legal  no;  ices,  writing  his  weelily  coUimn,  and 
.liftiitlHug  ft  lew  advertiisers. 

And  lie  b  Still  at  that  bland  now,  only  we've 
tiacltU  Jobs.  Now  Ernie  wrlies  the  ubltuarle.i 
Rud  1  lake  cure  of  the  legal  notices.  He  of- 
lered  to  d'>  tise  o'olts  a  few  months  ago  be- 
c.<tii:-^e  he  decided  I  had-  too  ni-ach  worii  to  do. 

rriilfe  Is  (I  terrlilc  man.  He  gives  e-/eryone 
v.ho  kno\<  s  lilni  respect  lor  the  past,  hope 
fur  ii;e  futaie,  and  Jo>  In  the  piesent.  And 
he  must  be  a  <:on tender  for  tne  trie  of  the 
oldebt  workii:g  Jovirnalisl  In  tiie  UiMted 
S'at^.s. 

Happy  bli-ihda--,  Frale. 


IHE  a.'-. INT  OF  MOUNT  HOLLY 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or    NEW    JFRSFT 
l.V  TTiE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESLNTATIVEo 

Monday,  March  24,  1975 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
munities a.l  over  America  are  digging 
into  their  past  in  preparation  for  the 
celebration  of  our  Nation's  200th  birth- 
day, di.scoverin?  truly  fascinat!:\nr  In- 
.sight,^  into  their  own  heritage. 

Th?  followin;;  ortlcle,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Commission  Newsletter  this  month,  dls- 
cu.sses  John  Woolman,  a  man  who  in  the 
mid- 1700s  fought  a^ialnst  slavery  and 
moved  the  Society  of  Friends  to  become 
an  active  force  for  abolition. 

Thl  .  Is  the  story  o:  John  Woolmnn. 
part  of  our  hcritasc: 

Tar  S.^iN  r  of  MovNr  Hoi.lv 
The  name  of  J^hn  Woolman  of  Mo\m,!. 
Holly,  New  Jersey,  is  known  and  respected 
by  btudents  of  the  history  of  religion  In 
-MncrUa.  But  If  John  Woolman  had  lived  In 
Pennsylvania  tl'ie  people  of  that  Common- 
wealth would  a.ssuredly  have  seen  to  It  IJiat 
iil.s  came,  LI'S  \\riUng3  and  his  a-.hlevements 
wo. ad  be  familiar  not  only  to  clerics  and 
Echoiars  but  to  generatlon-s  of  young  people 
and  their  teachers  all  over  America. 

11)  re  woiUd  be  books,  pictures,  films,  tele- 
vision proL'ranis,  school  assemblies,  exhlbl- 
tlo!;s,  jilajs.  bloile.s  and  songs  devoted  to  his 
life  uiid  work.  There  would  be  annual  pll- 
erli.iat,es  to  hl.s  f^hrlne,  ond  public  readings 
from  his  jotirual.  He  would  long  since  have 
taken  his  place  In  the  poptUar  pantheon 
alongside  his  fellow  Quakers,  Wlllliim  Penn 
•■■^nd  Benjumln  Franklin,  as  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  American  character. 
W;io  \\a.s  John  Woolman?  Born  lu  1720  on 
iiW  pareni;,'  farm  near  Rarcocas,  he  was  the 
■niiir,h  ,,f  ihlrteeu  brother.s  and  slster.s.  At 
<he  ii;,'e  of  21  he  settled  In  Mount  Holly, 
prc'T.ered  as;  a  t<»llor,  trnde.sman  and  farmer! 
hnri  in  (nine  an  active  member  of  the  &Kietv 
(if  Friends  In  that  town. 

tii-ing  A  literate  man,  he  was  often  called 
'^pc  n  •!,  write  a  will  or  a  bill  of  sale  for  a 
fellow  Quaker.  And  In  1742  he  found  himself 
thus  Involved  In  transacting  the  sale  of  a 
h'uck  slave  woman.  There  occurred  In  him 
tot  that  moment  what  Quakers  call  the  lllu- 
I  i.nii'ion  of  the  Inner  Ught— a  revelation  of 
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Good  and  Evil  so  clear  and  compe'llng  tlutt. 
the  soul  Is  forever  after  guided  by  1<. 

Prom  that  day  until  the  day  of  his  deaih 
thirty  years  later  Woolman  travelled 
throughout  the  thirteen  colonies  vlsiilng 
families,  writing  epistles  to  his  brethren, 
and  attending  Quaker  Meetings  where  he 
would  rise  and  express  his  concern  In  a  simple 
speech.  In  his  Hie  and  his  pci-son  he  became 
a  witness.  His  message  was  clear — human 
si .1'.  cry,  the  ov.-nershlp  of  people  a.s  prop- 
<.-i;.,  was  nn  UDmitlgated  evil,  Incrj;..  isien; 
with  the  lundaiiiental  Quaker  prlii-.Mple  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  If  they  truly  wlsheii 
to  practice  their  lalth,  Quakers  would  re- 
J'l.'e  to  own  IX  single  slave. 

In  ntimeious  practical  ways  he  carrUd  out 
what  he  preached.  He  would  not  eat  sugar 
or  wear  cotton  or  use  any  other  prodtict  of 
.-lave  labor.  And  more  thpn  once  he  found 
himself  In  the  home  of  a  fellow  Quaker 
urging  his  hast  to  change  his  will  so  as  lo 
provide  for  the  manumlsdion  of  his  slave.s. 

lu  1756  he  began  to  keep  a  Journal  of  hi.s 
tr,ivels — one  of  the  most  moving  works  of 
American  liieratiue.  It  is  chiefly  through  the 
Journal  that  v.e  know  him — and  through  his 
essays,  v.lUch  Include  "Considerations  on 
Keeping  Negroes"  and  "A  Plea  for  the  Poor," 
in  which  he  expres.sed  his  deep  concern  over 
e.xtremes  of  wealth  and  poverty. 

Like  Saint  Francis,  John  Woolman  believed 
there  was  a  spiritual  bond  between  human 
beings  and  animals,  and  he  wrote  about  the 
Siinctity  of  all  living  things.  He  cared  about 
■the  natural  environment  and  its  fate  at  the 
hands  of  man,  and  he  wrote:  "To  Impoverish 
the  Earth  now  to  support  outward  OreatneR.5 
.-ippenrd  to  be  a;i  Injury  to  the  sticceedlu,t 
Age." 

Hs  taught  school  from  time  to  time  aijd 
-.\  roie  a  primer  that  went  Into  three  editions. 
HiS  Ideas  about  education  Included  smaller 
1  lasses  and  more  Individual  attention  to 
!<udeuts. 

But  above  all,  he  deserves  the  title  (  f 
apostle  of  the  antlslavery  cause — the  frea^e.-' 
nio-.ement  for  social  reform  In  American  his- 
tory— which  ultimately  abolished  the  mo:/, 
evil  Institution  ever  to  take  root  in  ihls  coun- 
try. He  was  not  the  first  to  preach  a  sermon 
.ngalnst  slavery;  that  was  done  before  he  was 
barn.  But  he  was  the  fin-it  to  make  it  ;].e 
chief  business  of  his  life. 

It  was  he  who  moved  the  Society  of  Frlej.ds 
to  become  an  active  force  for  abolition.  It 
v.-as  the  Quakers  In  the  18th  century  who 
led  the  chiu-ches  of  America  In  the  found- 
ing of  anti-slavery  societies,  the  freeing  or 
individual  slaves,  and  the  teaching  of  black 
children.  And  it  was  the  clergymen — not  all, 
btit  the  best  of  them  in  every  chiuch — who 
provided  the  leadership  and  the  moral  force 
to  the  great  crusade  In  the  19th  centurv 
whlcli  finally  overcame  the  Institution  of 
frlavery  with  the  Emanlclpatlon  Proclamation 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Amendments  to  the 
Constlttitlon. 

John  Woolman,  the  simple  Quaker  tailtr. 
•■'urtcd  It  all,  and  he  did  it  in  Mount  Ho:; v. 
New  Jersey.  He  does  not  lie  burled  there 
but  m  York,  England,  where  he  was  striken 
by  snoallpox  while  on  a  visit  In  1772.  But 
the  house  he  built  In  Mount  Holly  the  year 
before  his  death  stUl  stands.  And  whUe  he 
lived  there  only  by  proxy  through  his  daugh- 
ter and  son-in-law.  It  Is  his  hou-.e  and  hl^ 
spirit  surely  resides  within  It. 

The  spirit  of  John  Woolman  ought  to  be- 
come part  of  the  conscious  tradition  of  all 
Americans.  Perhaps  some  dav  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  wUl  awaken  more  fully  to  the 
fact  that  there  lived  among  us  an  American 

saint — one  of  the  noblest  of  our  native  sons 

who  deserves  for  greater  homage  than  we 
have  ever  given  hUn.  Perhaps  when  we  recog- 
nize thla.  then  the  rest  of  the  nation  wUl 
also.  What  better  time  to  begin  than  the 
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.■\nie:-;can  Revolution  Bicentennial  when  we 
celebrate  tiie  lde.^1  (t  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Ba.sed  on  remarks  made  January  29  at  a 
ceremony  In  recoraUion  of  Mount  Holly  us 
a  Biceiitenni:il  Community. 

APOUr   JOHN    VV00T,M\.V;    SKIt'TtO    RtlLraNCtS 

B-arv.-oll,  B<«11.  'A  Man  lor  /Jl  Souls," 
American  llcrliage.  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  I  <,Dec. 
1S71I,  pp.   13-ie. 

CivJy,  Edv.in  H  Jol.n  Woolman:  the  Mind 
:■:  il;e  Qu.iker  £alnt  ^NV,  Wiu.hiUt,toa  S'iuurt 
I'lcns,  lOGG),  182  pp. 

Moulion.  Phillips  v..  ed.  Jae  Jo-jrnal  and 
-Major  E-.'^ays  of  John  Woolman  iNV,  Orford 
i.'Mlveriity  Picss,  1971),  336  pp 

Wl'ltuey,  Janet,  John  Woolman,  Amorlcaii 
Quu'ter    iBo.-ton,    Llttk-,    Brown,    194^),    490 


V.TATHLR  UNDERGROUND  ORG.^NI- 
ZATION   STILL   AT  LARGE 


HON.  LARRY  McDCNALD 

OF    CFORC.H 

r:  Ti'ii:  Hous.t^  OF  rtrvRK-^EKTA  rivpfi 
Monday,  March  24.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  many  copies  of  a  pub- 
lication, Osawatomle,  were  clandesLinel;>- 
distributed  throughout  our  country  by  the 
terrorist  gang  known  as  the  Weather 
Underground  Organization — WUO. 

TiiC  publication  and  distribution  en 
ma.'~,.-'e  of  this  'J2-pape  magazine  were 
achieved  despite  the  fact  that  the  WUO 
la  a  criminal  group  which  has  pubhcl.\ 
taken  responsibility  for  more  than  two 
dozen  bombings,  and  the  fact  that  man 
of  it.s  members  are  presently  fugitive 
from  ju.siice,  and  have  held  that  statu? 
now  for  5  year.^. 

In  this  new  affront  to  the  law-abidinu 
citizens  of  the  United  State.s,  the  Wtather 
Underground  states  that  Its  past  bomb- 
ings merely  "lepresent  the  early  stage,- 
of  sustained  amied  struggle  led  by  a  po- 
litical organization." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  WUO  members  an: 
self -proclaimed  Communists  who  are  put- 
ting the  alien  revolutionary  theories  of 
Marxf^m-Leninlsm  into  practice  by  .seek- 
ing to  organize  "the  masses  of  peoj^le 
a.-alnst  imperialism  and  for  revolution. 
For  the  past  5  years,  the  core  group  of 
the  Weatlier  Underground  Organization 
has  been  able  to  exist,  to  plan,  to  travel, 
and  t-o  commit  bombings  In  this  countn 
with  impunity.  And  during  the  same  3 
years,  we  have  seen  the  process  commence 
Dnd  approach  fruition  whereby  our  inter- 
nal security  senices  have  been  dis- 
mantled— dismantled  to  tlie  extent  that 
more  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  lat\ 
enforcement  operations  than  are  applieo 
to  those  seeking  the  destruction  of  oui 
constitutional  form  of  government. 

The  publication  of  Osawatomle  under- 
.•^ cores  the  need  for  immediate  action  to 
reverse  the  extreme  liberalizing  trend 
that  today  shackles  the  Government'-: 
investigators  and  the  police. 

Recognizing  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Weather  Underground  Organization  and 
its  supporters,  as  set  fortli  in  Uie  WUO 
central  committee  statements  below,  I 
urge  both  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  call  on  the  Department  of 
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Justice  and  tlie  FBI  to  redouble  tliclr 
efforts  to  aijprei'.eiid  this  terrorist  ganc; 
In  part,   the  0;,av. atomic  statcmeiu. 
Who  We  Are,"  read-^: 

The  Weat!ier  riidtTL-ro'.t^a  Organization  U 
re  i.pc>iislble  fi>r  over  IT-  armed  actknis  afjalnst 
!he  enemy  ElL-lit  r,'  those  v.ere  homb!tit;» 
directed  apaln-t  Ini^HrhilNt  war  and  In  sun- 
tiort  of  the  people  o:  IiidocJilna.  IhN  lii- 
■  hides  the  attftc'<  ca  'r:t-  Pentascon  'n  UW:: 
a-'.d  on  the  State  DepRrtment  In  1975  leu 
BcMons  were  directed  as-aliLst  the  repreb- 
"Ive  Bpparr.tu.s:  crvn-,.  prliof*.  police,  and 
111  support  of  B'.ac!:  lliieratlon.  Thl-  Includes 
attacks  on  N  V  C'-.-r  Police  Hendquarters  and 
'he  Calliornla  LHp>\rtTr.e!it  oi  fnrree  tlor;; 
folloxlng  th.e  R-sflv,,.ifti.r,i,  of  Geortje  JE<ck- 
'oti  at  San  Que;  -.Ti  rrWon  In  1071.  bru-  v:.-.< 
a  bombing  of  the  EKnuruntnt  of  Health,  EU- 
licatlon  and  We '.fare,  an  actl  >u  v.htc;.  v.a= 
part  of  the  freedom  ^trig^^le  of  women.  The  e 
actions  were  Cf.rrlea  ort  la  harmony  wi'h  »he 
demonstration?,  nu.ri  hcs  and  polltloul  ac- 
tivity of  milUois  C'f  people.  Tcgether  th'v 
have  resulted  l:i  approximately  $10  million 
damasie  to  the  lniper:a!l.;tH  and  a  .;l-:iilncant 
')low  to  their  arroc-ance.  Tlds  I.,  a  bee  stlne 
ncralnst  such  a  p'-verfiil  t  .lemv,  btu  a  bee 
sting  whose  strensth  Is  nniltlpUed  raat'v 
time?  by  the  i>ict  thnt  ti-.e.se  ac-tlon.s  repre- 
.■;ent  the  early  s'r.^es  of  .sustained  armed 
Htrn^'gle  led  by  a  politUal  organisation. 

The  program  of  the  Weather  Underproiivd 
Ortranlzatlon  L"^  ■ 

US  imperialism  cn::  cu*  tlie  Third  World 

Peace.  Oppose  iini)erlallst  war  and  V9 
intervention 

Fight  ratlsiu  U  ;;d  a.,  anit-raclst  bap« 
.%mong  white  people  Si  ppcrt  .self-detennlna- 
tlon  ior  oppressed  pe  jiIck. 

Striitrgle  apaUist  scTlsm  a:kI  for  the  froe- 
dc-ni  ot  women 

Was©  the  da' 5.  ..trv^^le  Fit'ht  for  swolal- 
t.^m.  Power  to  the  pec  p'.e 

And  an  editorui!  hi  O-sawatomle  r-igned 
by  the  Central  Cotarnitteo  of  the  WT'O 
"Where  We  Stand:  Don't  Mourn.  Or- 
ganize." reads  In  i-art : 

Make  no  n;Uta5;e  about  It:  storm  cloud" 
are  building  up  on  the  horli'on  tT.S.  Im- 
perialism, substantially  weakened  bj  Viet- 
nam and  under  a'V.ck  arottnd  the  world, 
had  entered  the  .=;'a^e  of  declhie.  Thl'*  li 
reflected  In  th.e  treinendoii.s  economic  atitl 
.-social  crlt.Li  lu  our  scKlety:   •   •   • 

The  Immediate  Uwa  for  the  left  U  thl?. 
r-rganli-e  the  m.ft^t-s  c>r  r>eople  artfiln.st  Im- 
oerlallsQX  and  for  revulutlou.  Pull  tofe-eth.er 
friends  and  cc.mracies,  whether  three  or 
thirty.  Explain  the  rootv<»  of  the  current 
economic  and  social  crls!.«  Fl^ht  for  Jobs 
and  for  fundii  for  tircent  relief  proL'ran? 
Wealth  should  be  taken  from  the  Pentacon 
budget  and  n^ed  -i.  rebuild  our  cities,  schools 
n:.d  hospltal.s. 

Revolutioiiarles  must  be  organisers.  •  •  • 
a'e  need  to  out-ciL'..!ib:e  the  sophist  leaf  (Cl 
and  well-financed  force.-  of  George  Mea:'7. 
Louise  Day  Hlck.i.  Ronald  Re'jun,  George 
Wallace  and  Albert  Shatiker.  Orjranticrs 
;.eed  to  cru^h  t!il5  reactionary  leadership 
V.  i!h  a  revolutionary  torrent  of  people.  TTil.' 
!«  urgent.  Wit  hot',  t  a  clear  revolutionary 
alternative,  the  pet.ple  can  be  misled  L. 
thcie  prophets  of  racism  atid  refictlc.n 

•  •  •  •  • 
theory  and   IdeolC';.  .•  a.-e   important   t,.«.■l.^, 

rti'd  v'.e  should  make  study  of  MarxUm-Len- 
tulf.'n  an  Impc-rtat.t  p.\rt  of  our  work.  Marx- 
1.-m-Li'nlPl.^n-i  is  a  rece'^ary  guide  for  both 
tii'derstandlng  t)-,e  contradictions  of  cla.«.^ 
■f^lety  and  developui?  cc-rreot  revolutionary 
.-  rategy  •  •  •  Walt!:.,-  to  beeln  untU  the 
heory  Is  fully  v.or'.:ed  out  'i  to  crca'e  the 
i  t  rtali'ty  of  failure 

•  a  •  •  • 

We  need  to  build  a  ^iicce-srul  Rirugt-'* 
srrong  &rgarl.T\fio:i  ■:■  nd   %  wlnuli  g  revoiu- 


£XT£NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

r'oi;ar.     part;     •    •    •    Ve     kho.e     \>.}iit,-     ;,, 
be:-'l... 

It  Is  with  tilts  In  mitid  that  vie  luue 
created  Osawatonile,  the  revolutionary  vodcc 
•>:  the  Weather  Underground  Organttatlon 
*  •  •  OtrtWrttomle  Ic  v.TUte.i  to  demy.^tlfy 
tie  V. orkltigs  of  ih.e  system,  to  eipote  aiitl 
ci;irlfy  the  political  meaning  of  thin;.-.':.  Our 
p-.irpo-e  If  to  contribute  to  the  imlty  of 
pro^rc'slve  force?  .iround  a  ri  vclmlo'nurv 
11. e 

Ti'kl'K  tills  ni:iuii:il  liiio  con-^ldcra- 
tlon,  the  conunittec  oi  the  Iloase  v.hlrh 
now  has  .jurisdiction  v.vv  mutters  of 
internal  security— tlie  .iiidlclnry  Com- 
mittee—.-.hould  P<k  FBI  Director  Kelley 
the  extent  of  the  mt;'  ;ues  now  IjchiK 
taken  to  apprehend  the  Werther  Under- 
grouad;  the  numbci.-.  of  FBI  ayent.s  a.s- 
slguod  to  this  ca.se:  ti\e  measures  taken 
to  publicize  the  need  for  public  coopera- 
tion niid  whether  there  ere  rev.ards  be- 
ing offered  for  the  ct^pture  of  the.«e 
revoliulonarle.''. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  matter  ot  ex- 
tretne  urgency  to  ti:e  domestic  tranquil- 
ity of  our  country  and  v.e  cannot  allow 
it  to  be  mL'^managed  by  Ju-stlce  Depart- 
ment attorneys  who  preler  to  use  the 
slow  proce.^s  of  a  Federal  grand  jury 
investigation  which  so  tar  has  proved 
liiePfective.  We  must  haie  a  return  to 
the  sustained  and  brilliant  type  of  in- 
vestigation by  which  the  I  BI  originally 
made  its  reputation. 


Mlhclt 


-  /. 
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PrOPLE  PROTEST  IIIGHLH  C".  \SO- 
LINE  PRICES-ASK  EQUITABLE 
ALLOCATION.    NOT    P  \TIONING 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

Of    OHIO 

IN  THF,  HOUSE  OF  REPRf  Sri:N  lATlVES 
Momlvii.  March  ':4.  1'J73 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  petition  s!:,'ned  bv  ll,.3i8  resi- 
detits  of  my  23d  Coiigres.-ictuil  Dr-trict 
of  Ohio. 

This  petition,  addressed  io  •Tlio  Presl- 
ciei  t  and  Congress  oi  the  United  Sr.iie- 
Oi  .\ineiica."  stated: 

I  ;.in  agaln-.t  higher  pa^olltic  prloe"?  crm^^cil 
''V  s.>'\ernnient  Impi  ted  ta.T. 

I  am  for  rcducin;;  au^tlablUfv  of  gascliuc 
'■■>,<,  mandatory  allocation  and  equitable  d!s- 
tribatlon  to  retail  oiulrts  in  order  to  curb 
ut  essential  use. 

I  am  ngaln.st  coupon  rationing  of  gn.«-ollne 
c\'-t'pL  as  a  la->t  rc.«or' 

Tiiese  petitions  veie  circulated  by  "he 
Northern  Oliio  Petroleum  Retailers  As- 
.■^^cclation,  an  organisation  of  independ- 
ent dealers  who  are  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  this  pressing  problem. 

James  v.  Cresente.  the  highly  rc- 
s.oected  executive  director  of  tlils  a.ssocl- 
ation.  explained  his  mcmber.s'  position  In 
a  very  sensible  letter  to  me.  To  share 
his  views  with  my  colleagues  and  the 
public,  I  herewith  place  M' .  Cie-ente"s 
letter  In  the  Record: 

D'-^R  C'oN(.p.Fs,:.r.\N  M.i;:i-  riie  pttitions 
'c  de'lverod  to  your  ofhce  on  February  2,'>th 
last,  bearing  the  signatures  of  eonsuniers  of 
gasoline  In  your  district  and  surrounding 
areas,  is  an  open  Indication  of  the  people's 
feelings  regarding  the  unconscionable  price 
Increases  on  gasoline, — a  product  which  has 
oeco.'ne  a  vital  necessV;  ;n  their  Ufe  Mjles. 


Ti»  c(.i!t1iiued  declarations  of  'shortage- 
ni.d  national  ^■ecurlty••  Is  straining  the  cred- 
Villi^y  c>:  the  people  when  they  read  of  prc- 
p»'?=ed  taxes  on  gasoline  by  the  present  Ad- 
Uiif!  tratlon  and  some  members  o' 
fongre,s— 111  view  of  the  excessive  surphis 
of  all  petroleiun  products  acros  the  nation 

We  are  new  In  an  economic  depresslc, 
which  has  already  reduced  coii-umptlon  or 
^•asoll[,e  bet.een  4  and  6'..  In  son>e  geo- 
graphic  areas,  con.sumptlon  Is  otf  as  nfuc. 
as  :>.")'     In  luaiiv  service  station  -. 

Adding  ou  taxes  of  30?  to  40f  a  gallon  b  ■ 
our  government  in  order  to  reduce  consump- 
tion to  con-eive  our  domestic  oil  reserves 
is  fucftioits  In  view  of  the  oil  companies' 
Illegal  pie'sures  on  their  dealers  to  open  in 
hour-,  7  days  a   .■  eek   tu  push  sftie-i  of  u;.- 

VOtlt|.rJ  gafollue. 

Kurrhernure.  lu  niHtiy  <.r  all  cases.  lI!o-a; 
pre  sure  to  l,r.-er  the  price  ar  the  pmiip' 1^ 
a'(.  beliiu'  forced  on  .station  operators  b. 
local  Uistrit  I  managers  and  their  salesmeu 
ro  f  ncoura^e  more  .sales.  If  the  operator  balk,- 
at  the.  e  Uleual  maneuvers,  he  Is  threatened 
v.lih  non-renev.al  of  his  leu'jc.  which  is  ••rn- 
plv  economic  extortion. 

Cou.servatii.n  of  our  petroleum  reserve;  ecu 
bo  eiteeriu  !;•  aecompllslud  under  Ihe  present 
laHiidutory  allocation  method  already  In 
force.  Ic  I  an  be  Imposed  In  stages  and  ap- 
plied etiually  to  all  .supplying  companies.  .^ 
.iradual  rediiflon  in  allocation  \  ill  d;iuii*!i 
the  Impac-.  on  the  motorist. 

r,  (,!ir.inlc  railonliii,'  is  the  v  ro..g  iiv.proHih 
ro  the  problem  and  places  the  burdeii  on  all 
tiie  v.roniT  people.  For  that  reascm.  ve  ar.' 
oppo;.e<l  t)  a  nia.s.slve  tax  on  gasoline.  A  aoc 
per  gallon  ta.x  on  gr.'^oUne  annuallv  would 
amount  to  over  30  billion  dollars  for  Jiisi 
motor  fuel  alone.  It  would  amount  to  cou- 
:l^•c:^tlon  of  the  peojile  ;'  piirse. 

We  are  also  oppc.-ed  to  coupon  rutloniii^- 
for  all  the  rea'-on.-,  v.hlch  have  been  so  v.eil 
deflued  by  the  Adnilnl' tratlon  and  Congress 
We  believe  that  the  petitions  we  brought 
t'l  your  ofhce  are  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  consumer.-'  views  and  should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  in  the  formulation  of 
energy  legl  laUou.  Over  5'^  million  people 
nationwide  c.xpre.-^sed  thelr'oplnlon  on  this 
subject.  It  serves  as  an  Indication  of  v.ha' 
tlie  motorist  w,iut.^,  and  thai  mandate  should 
be  respected. 

The  Feueral  Energy  Administration  l»e< 
publlslK'd  audited  fi^rures  of  the  major  (■!! 
companies  shov. ing  overcharges-  of  close  ♦•• 
0  billion  dolhvrs  since  the  "energy  crLsls' 
becan.  So  far,  only  a  few  million  dol!ftr^ 
of  thl;;  amoun'  has  been  rolled  back  to  thp 
consumers,  and  thU  mo.stly  by  retailers.  Wf 
sug^rest  tlifit  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  move  Immediately  to  return  these 
overcharges  back  to  the  people  before  en- 
tertalnliiL.'  any  Idea  of  gasoline  taxe.s. 

The  dealeri  we  repre.sent,  and  the  12{i.(i0ii 
people  who  signed  the  petitions  in  the 
Greater  Cleiehuid  area,  request  your  .serloi;s 
consideration  to  prevent  any  unnecessary 
taxes  on  gasoline  for  the  purpo.se  of  reduc- 
ing consumption — when  n:andatory  alloca- 
tion which  U  already  In  elTect,  can  produce 
the  fume  rosulrs  at  no  extra  co?t. 

We  would  like  our  opinion  Introduced  In 
lh«  Federal  Ret:lster  If  possible 
Your     truly. 

J\Mis  V.  CiiisrNf, 


HARVEST  OR  SLAUGHTER" 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or    RIIOPE    ISI..\ND 

rs    r  riE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENlATIVliS 

Monday.  March  24.  1973 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  objective  In  the  past,  and  shall 
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continue  to  be  In  tlie  future,  to  support 
measiu'es  protecting  natural  land  and 
niarine  wildlife,  and  to  oppose  cruel  and 
unnc  essary  treatment  of  these  animals. 
The  participation  of  Canadian  and 
Norwegian  nationals  In  harvesting  baby 
liavp  -seak  has.  I  believe,  gone  on 
long  enough.  Wliile,  as  a  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northeast  Atlantic 
Fisheries,  both  Canada  and  Norway  have 
1  educed  the  slaughter  of  this  niiimmal, 


they  continue  to  maintain  a  quota  of 
150,000  for  1975. 

In  expressing  my  support  for  contin- 
ued protection  of  land  and  marine  wild- 
life, I  would  also  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  following 
resolution  passed  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  on  the 
12th  day  of  March  1975,  "Memorializing 
Congress  To  Support  the  Suppression  of 
the  Cruel  Slaughter  of  the  Baby  Harp 
Seal": 


MtMORIAlJZlNO     Ck)NGa£68     TO     SDPPORT     THE 

ScppEEseiON  or  the  Crcei.  SLAUcuxEa  of 
THE  Baby  Harp  Seal 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  cou- 
gres.s  of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  support  the 
suppression  of  the  slaughter  of  the  baby  harp 
Feal;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  tlie  secret  ury  of  state  be  and 
he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  troixx 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Very  Reverend  Vasil  Kendysii, 
rector,  Byelorussian  Autocephalic  Ortho- 
dox Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  ottered  the 
following  prayer: 

111  the  name  of  the  Fathei-.  and  the 
Kon,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Almighty  Father,  Thou  art  our  Crea- 
tor, Teacher,  and  Judge.  We  beseech 
Thee,  free  us  of  all  human  weakness  and 
guide  us  in  every  step  of  our  life  on  a 
rightful  path. 

Eternal  God,  bless  this  august  Hoase 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Strengthen  the  minds  of  Its 
Members  with  wisdom,  fortify  their 
hearts  with  love,  and  their  deeds  with 
courage  and  justice, 

.Merciful  God,  ve  pray  Thee  on  this 
571)1  anni\ersary  of  the  proclamation  of 
Inciependence  of  Byelorussia,  have  mercy 
upon  her  people.  Strengthen  their  faith 
in  Tliy  infinite  goodness,  suppwrt  them  In 
their  sufferings,  restore  their  freedom. 

O  God,  accept  this  humble  praver  of 
ours,  bless  the  United  States  of  America. 
BItss  Byeloru-sja  and  hei  oppre.s.sffd  peo- 
ple. Air.en. 


THE  JOURNAL  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  ius  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day'^;  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Wiihout  objection,  the  Journal  .stands 
ajMiroved. 

Tliore  wa.s  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mcssnge  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Sparrov,-.  one  of  it^^  clerks,  announced 
that  tlie  Semite  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  tlie  dis- 
agreeir.g  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
inierdments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
'H  R  4.592  >  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
rehiit'd  prr/T'ams  for  the  fi.sca)  vear  end- 
ing June  ?o,  1975,  and  for  other 
iJU'-noses." 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  had  pt:ssed  bills  of  the  follow ln<- 
lUlcs,  m  which  the  concurrence  of  tlie 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  POi.  An  act  to  autlmrlve  stip,:.;  nien«,'»i 
•'pproprlauon';  to  the  Nuclear  Regulator-. 
«  oinmlssion  frr  tiscal  year  197.5.  and 

S.  1307.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mclntlre- 
Mennis  Act  of  1962  to  promote  forestry  re- 
t'arrh  at  private  university  l.>.rts.rv  schools. 


IHE  VERY  REVEREND  VASIL 
KENDYSH 

'Mr.  BIAGGI  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  opening 
prayer  in  the  House  today  was  offered 
.so  eloquently  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Father  Vasil  Kendy.sh,  pastor  of  the  St. 
Cyril  of  Turou  Parish  located  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Father  Kendysh,  In  addition  to  tend- 
ing to  the  needs  of  one  of  the  largest 
Byeloi-usslan-Amerlcan  parishes  in  the 
United  States,  serves  as  a  secretary  of 
the  Consistory  of  the  Byelorussian  Auto- 
cephalic Orthodox  Church.  He  has  been 
In  the  priesthood  for  8  years  and  previ- 
ously served  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary  Zy rod- 
icy  Church  in  New  Jersey  before  assum- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  Turou  Parish 
where  he  has  served  for  the  pa.st  4  vears. 
Father  Kendysh  Ls  truly  one  of  the 
finest  representatives  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian-American community.  In  addition 
to  his  work  In  the  churches,  he  publishes 
a  monthly  magazine  entitled  the  Voice 
of  the  Church,  which  is  printed  in  Byelo- 
russian and  is  distributed  to  over  1.000 
Byelorussian  Americans  across  the  Na- 
tion. ETven  prior  to  his  coming  to  the 
United  States  he  gained  the  recognition 
and  respect  of  the  Byeloi-ussian  people 
through  his   efforts   at   organizing   tlic 
Byelorussian  Orthodox  Church  In  Ger- 
many. 

Father  Kendysh  Is  no  .stranger  lo  this 
podium  either,  for  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions in  the  past  5  years  he  has  offered 
the  opening  prayer  in  this  dlstingul:  hed 
body. 

On  the  57th  anniversary  of  Byelorus- 
sian Independence  Day  it  has  been  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  present  Father 
Kendysh  to  my  colleagues.  He  Is  a  spirit- 
ual leader  of  exemplary  stature  and  I 
welcome  his  as  well  as  the  president  of 
the  Byelorussian-American  Association. 
Dr.  Roger  Horoshko.  to  the  House  today! 
I  thank  and  salute  these  two  fine  men 
and  extend  to  Father  Kendysh  the  sin- 
cere thanks  and  best  wishes  of  all  of  mv 
colleague.^. 


THE  VERY  REVEREND  VASIL 
KENDYSH 
*Mr.  RICHMOND  asked  and  was  ghen 
permls.sion  to  addres.s  the  Hou.se  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  l:!,s 
remarks.) 

r.Ir.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
10  tharik  my  colleague,  Uie  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biagci)  for  bring- 
ing to  our  midst  Father  Kendysh  pastor 
of  St.  Cyril  of  Turau-Cathedral,  one  of 
my  constituents  at  416  Atlantic  Avenue. 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Father  Kendysh  is  truly 
a  man  of  misslonarj'  spirit.  He  is  a  leader 
of  tlie  Byelorussian  commimity  In  our 
countrj'.  He  publishes  a  major  publica- 
tion read  by  all  Byelorussians  In  tLis 
country,  called  the  Voice  of  the  Church. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  Father  Kcn- 
cysh  here,  particularly  to  commemorate 
the  57th  anni\er-,a;-y  of  r5.eloru.-.4an 
liidepcndenre. 


CONGRESSMAN  McFALL  REINTRO- 
DUCES CONCE-NTRATED  INDUS- 
TRIES ANTI-INFLATION  ACT  WITH 
60  COSPONSORS 

'.Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  v>as  given 
permission  to  addre.-,s  the  HoUse  for  1 
mLnute  and  to  revl.se  rnd  extend  h'. 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mi-.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  Concentrated  Indus- 
tries An  tl-Infl  at  ior.  A.jt  with  addhlon.U 
co'^ponsors. 

Since  I  fiist  Intiodu.rd  this  bill  c.^ 
H.R.  4214  on  March  4.  almost  60  of  mv 
colleagues  have  joined  with  me  In  -po-;'- 
^o-ing  thl.;  lmpo;t,nn  eeonomir  legl.sla- 
i.on. 

I  understand  ih.^t  hearln^.^  will  bc- 
■s»  hi>duled  by  the  Banking,  Curreacv  ard 
Hou-^mg  Committee  in  about  a  month 
and  I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  t>^ 
expeditious  consideration  that  th»  com- 
mittee is  giving  this  legisi.'ition 

The  eminent  economist  Gjidr-r  C 
Means  is  the  chief  architect  of  the  biP 
'h.M,  I  am  introducing  today. 

This  bill  would  be  a  major  action 
aimed  at  ihe  control  of  administered 
prices.  The.se  are  prices  set  at  an  un- 
fairly hiph  level  b-  Industries  which  con- 
trol a  substantial  share  of  a  given  mar- 
ket and  which  are  outside  the  discipline 
of  a  truly  competitive  marketplace. 

Hobart  Rowan,  the  economic  coIu.mni=:t 
of  the  Wa.shlngton  Post,  has  written  a 
perceptive  article  on  high  prices  In  the 
Man  h  23  edition,  and  I  commend  It  to 
Membe;-s'  attention,  I  propose  to  Insert 
the  article  as  a  special  order  in  uiday's 
CoNrrrs.'.ioN.^L  Recced. 
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The  Concentrated  Industries  Antl-In- 
flatlon  Act  would  deal  with  this  problem 
by  establislilng  an  Independent  Price  Re- 
sistance Board  which  would  set  broad 
puldellnes  for  price  behavior  and  which 
could  require  nutincatlon  of  proposed 
price  incr<^ases.  Notification  would  ei\e 
the  board  time  to  iL-e  persuasion  In  In- 
iitances  when  the  proposed  Increase  l.s 
ifreater  than  justified  by  costs  or  demand. 

In  the  case  of  corporations  with  a  half 
billion  dollars  or  more  In  assets,  the  board 
would  also  have  the  power  to  dl^approvr 
or  roll  back  specific  price  Increases. 

Two  years  ago.  I  introduced  slmtktr 
legislation.  II  we  tiad  enacted  that  bill, 
I  believe  that  v.o  would  have  had  much 
less  inflation  twlav.  We  would  hu\e  been 
able  to  make  bettfr  ufc  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  jjollcy  to  avoid  recession. 


March  JJ,  1975 


r'E.RMISSION  FOR  COMMITTia:  ON 
RULES  TO  Fn.K  CLRTAIN  PIUVI- 
LEOED  REPORTS 

Mr.  EOLLING.  Mr.  Spiakr/.  I  rr-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  nildnU;ht  to- 
night to  file  cei  tain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKtFt  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rec)ue-^t  oi  th«  i.iiirlMn.'n  fiom  MI-- 
.^ourl? 

liiere  was  fo  oli.nction. 


TO   CONTnVL'I.   NATIONAL   INSUl.'- 
ANCE  DEVEI.OP:.tLNT  PJJOGRAM 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a  k 
imanlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  tlie  bill  iH.R  278U'  an 
act  to  continue  tlie  national  Insurance 
development  program  by  extending  the 
present  termination  date  of  tlie  program 
to  April  30.  1079.  and  by  extending  the 
present  date  b>  uliich  a  jilan  for  tlie 
liquidation  and  ternilnatiun  of  the  rein- 
surance and  direct  iu  urance  iirograms 
i';  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  to 
April  30.  1982.  with  Si-.ia to  amendments 
thereto,  and  c  orcur  in  the  Senate  amenri- 
metit'. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tUle  of  the  bill. 

Ttie  Clerk  read  tlie  S.uate  anieim- 
tnents,  a-;  lollows: 

Pat:e  4.  -trllf  out  lh,  4  to  h.  laciii'-I' r 
unci  lu'ifrt : 

Sfc.  2.  yecMi.ii  I2((l(bi(li  of  the  Nfttlona! 
Iloiislns;    Act    Is    ameticled    t>v    strlklu>j   out 
April  30,  197.-i'  unci  Iik.  rtSiii.'  In  lieu  thfcof 
\prU  30,  lOVT". 

Amend  the  twie  ^o  h-.  t.  road:  'Ati  Act  to 
foiitliiue  tlie  imri.ii.iil  in  urmid-  clfvclop- 
nu-Ht  progrftii-  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  rlieie  oWeciion  to 
the  request  of  ttie  centlcrnan  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Siioaker.  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pemisylvanla  tell  us  the 
difference  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  as  they  idate  to  the  2-% ear 
txtcnslon? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Vtv  Mr.  Soeakcr  if 
the  gentleni;'!!  v  .11  v.ekl.  I  will  be  i-'lad 
'o  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HR.  278:j  pa.x^ed  the 
House  under  siispen.slon  on  March  18. 
1975.  As  passed  by  the  House,  this  bill 
would  extend  the  urban  riot  reinsurance 
i'logtam  [in.d  Mu-   Federal  crime  h^'^ur- 


atiCf'  program  for  an  additional  4  years. 
Tlie  Senate  passed  H.R.  278:)  on  March 
21,  1975.  with  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  period  of  exten.^lon  from  4  years  to 
2  years  for  the  riot  reinsurance  "and  the 
crime  Insurance  program.-:.  It  Is  my 
iindershuiding  that  the  administration 
.-•ui>ports  this  extension  and  meets  with 
the  apin-oval  of  the  mlno'-itv. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speakt  r.  will  the 
^entlcnian  }  ielii  ' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  ■,:,:,!  i,,  th? 
retitlenian  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  .iVNNUNZIO.  Mr.  Sixaker.  the 
legislation  before  the  House  today,  H.R. 
278.3.  represents  a  compromise  between 
the  legislation  as  pas:.ed  by  the  House 
which  called  for  a  4-year  extension  of 
the  national  insurance  development  pro- 
gram and  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
whifh.  .seeks  a  2-year  extension. 

As  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation.  I 
lur  e  agreed  io  the  compromise  with  the 
understanding  that  detailed  hearln^i 
wilt  be  held  on  both  of  the  insurance 
packages  which  make  u;i  the  national 
Insurance  progiam. 

Unless  the  House  acts  iu(la\  and  sends 
tins  legl.slatlon  to  the  President  for  sig- 
nature, more  then  800.000  homeowners 
and  small  buslnes:-men  acro.'s  the  coun- 
try will  find  themselves  without  insur- 
atice  on  April  30,  the  pre.-ent  cutoff  date 
tor  the  two  Insurance  programs.  How- 
ever, the  situation  Is  more  critical  be- 
cause in  12  States  in  which  the  program:; 
operate  State  law  requites  a  30-day  no- 
tice of  c.uicenation.  This  means  that  on 
April  1.  cancellation  notices  will  be 
mailed  to  all  policyholders  In  these 
Stuf.es.  You  can  v.ep  Imagine  the  chaos 
that  will  oc(  ur  v.hen  more  than  ihrtc- 
quarters  of  a  million  jieople  are  informed 
tiiat  they  v.  Ill  no  longer  h:i\e  Insurance 
coverage. 

Under  the  so-c:illcd  I'AIR  plan  system 
the  Federal  Government  avrees  i()  rehi- 
sure  insurance  comptmie.s  for  riot   In- 
ilicted    la--^es    provided    the    Insurance 
comi>anles  write  fire  Insurance  and  ex- 
tend co\erage  to  homeowners  and  busi- 
nesses who  are  unable  to  obtain  coverage 
through    normal   commercial   channels 
Thh^  piogram  operates  in  28  Slates  In- 
cluding  the  District   of   Columbia   and 
Puerto  Rico.  They  pre:  California.  Con- 
necticut. Delaware.  District   of  Colum- 
bia.   Georgia.    Illinois.    Indiana.    lowi 
Kansas.  Kentucky.  LouKU.na.  Murvland 
Ma.^sacimsetrs.     Michigan,     Mhinesota 
Missouri.  New  Jersey.  Nf.v  York.   New 
Mexico.  North  Caiolica.  Ohio.  Oregon 
Pe!ais\Ivanla.   Puerto   Rico.    Rhode    !>;- 
land.  Virginia,  Washington.  ;:!id  Wi.scon- 
sln. 

Ciidic  in.surance  Is  now  a  billable  In  I.-? 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  States  ure:  Connecticut.  Dela- 
ware. Illinois.  Kentucky,  Florida,  Mas- 
.sachusetts.  New  .Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Ml-sourl,  Pennsylvanl.i,  Rhode  island! 
and  Teime-see.  Under  the  cilme  Insm-- 
aiite  program  the  Go'.einor  of  a  State 
nu.st  certify  that  such  Insurance  Is  not 
a\allable  at  reasonable  rates  from  pri- 
vate carrier?  before  t!ie  Federal  i.>o!Ulcs 
(;  n  be  l.-sued. 

To  date  some  20.00(I  policies  'lave  been 
'■'.d   ior  a  total  Insurance  coverage  ot 


rou.uuh.   ^\\iO  million.  The  crime  In.sur- 
ance program,  which  Is  several  vears 
younger  than  the  FAIR  plan,  has  "been 
inadequately  advertised  and  the  -lum- 
ber of  policies  that  have  been  sold  !■ 
limited.  A  recent  program  to  make  home'-' 
ownere   and  businessmen  aware  of  the 
crime  insurance   program   has   brought 
about  a  dramatic  increa'^e  In  jiohcv  sale'-. 
It  has  been  suggestpd  that  the  Federal 
Government,  Instead  of  wrltinjj  crime  in- 
.'tirance.  take  action   to  control  crime 
While  I  certainly  agree  that  we  must  be 
more  \lvoious  In  our  li-ht  against  crime 
at  th-  .same  time  we  should  not  penalise 
homeowners   and   businessmen   becau.se 
rrlriie  exist';.  Homeowners  and  bu  ine.ss- 
men  did  not  create  crime  and  thev  are 
not    the  one^   v\ho  are  falling  to 'take 
action    to   alleviate    the   situation.    Yet 
homp(juners  ant.   businessmen  In   high 
crune  areas  are  tlie  ones  who  have  .-^uf- 
lered  In  the  past;  namely,  with  the  de- 
nial ol  Insurance. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  crlm-' 
insurance  program  Is  that  before  a  Gov- 
ernment pohcy  can  be  written,  the  In- 
surance applicant,  whether  he  be  a 
homeowner  or  a  bu'^ine.ssman.  must  In- 
stall cerliiin  protective  devices  to  dete-- 
(rlnilnnls.  Tlie.se  devices  range  from 
deadbolt  locks  lor  homeowTiers  to  elec- 
tninic  burt;lnr  alarms  for  certain  types 
of  busliiessc'^.  Areas  where  Federal  crime 
!ii.sur;..iue  1.^:  sold  have  been  hailed  for 
u-lng  these  protective  devices  as  an  effec- 
ti\  e  means  of  deterring  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  saved  tiie  best  for 
la.-r.  Both  the  FAIR  plan  Insurance  and 
the  crime  Insurance  program  operate  at 
n  1  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  No  appropriated 
funds  are  used  to  run  these  programs 
Instead,  all  iJremlum  Inconi"  Is  placed  in 
the  National  Lisurance  De'.eloimient 
Fund  and  exce.-<s  amounts  In  that  fund 
:!rc  invested  .so  as  to  bring  an  additional 
return  to  the  fluid. 

It  Is  r;\rc  that  the  Government  can  put 
together  a  proeram  that  not  oiilv  helps 
homeowners  and  businessmen  but  at  the 
-:iTue  time  does  not  burden  the  taxpavcr.s 
'Vlih  .-iddltlonal  expenses. 

Tills  Is  the  type  of  program  that  hiis 
jn-u\ed  Us  merits  and  i^hould  be  t.^tcndcd 
lor  ati  additional  2  vear.^ 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Si.eaker.  I 
•  iilidnuv  my  reservation  of  obicctlon 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  h. 
the    reque.-^t    of      the    gentleman    iioiii 
Pennsylvania? 
There  v,a«  no  objectkm. 
The    Seii;.(e    iimetulnu  nis    ,..<.(■(•    ccii- 
riirred  li! 

A  inr.iu.ti  to  itcuii-iiler  was  laid  cm  the 
table. 


RL(.}UEST  FOR  IMMEDIATE  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  SENATE  CONCl^R- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  23.  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OF  ADDITION.U 
COPIIS  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
PROGR.WI  OF  ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY   AND   ENERGY   SUFFICIENCY 

Mr.  BR.i.DEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  23 1. 

riie  Cle-k  read  the  title  of  ife  Senate 
concurrent  ie<^^o!ut1on 
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The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
(o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  BAUMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
liie  right  to  object,  when  this  resolution 
fhst  came  over  from  the  other  body  last 
week,  I  took  the  trouble  to  obtain  a  copy 
and  read  it.  The  pubhcatlon  is  entitled 
The  Congressional  Program  of  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  and  Energy  Sufiiciency," 
dated  February  1975. 

Although  It  bears  no  markings  what- 
ever to  indicate  that  it  may  be  a  public 
document.  I  found  on  page  3  the  num- 
ber. ••47-351  0-75-2."  Upon  checking 
with  the  Office  of  the  Public  Prmter  at 
tiie  Government  Printing  Office,  I  was 
informed  there  has  already  been  ex- 
pended $3,452.30  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
for  the  printing  of  3,000  copies  of  this 
document  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
iind  the  House  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
miitee.  and  the  House  Democratic  Steer- 
ing Committee,  by  what  authority  I  do 
not  know. 

I  am  also  informed  that  the  cost  of 
this  publication  is  double  what  the  nor- 
mal printing  costs  of  a  report  would  be 
because  It  contains  full-color  prints  of 
graphs  and  charts,  and  that  to  print 
20,000  copies,  as  this  resolution  projjoses, 
would  cost  nearly  $10,000. 

What  disturbs  me  the  most,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  that  this  particular  publica- 
tion is  a  partisan  document,  attacking 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  programs.  In  support  of  that  1  quote 
the  following  from  page  32  of  the  docu- 
ment; and  this  is  only  one  of  many 
examples: 

III  sum.  the  Pre.sklent's  prograin  would 
trade  the  Johs  and  economic  well-being  of 
Amerlcan.s  to  achieve  a  fehort-ierin  result  of 
dubious  merit.  The  Congres.s  will  not  toler- 
ate s\ich  furtlitr  economic  sacrifice  •  •  *. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Democratic  Party 
wants  to  print  campaign  literature,  they 
.should  not  ask  the  taxpayers  to  foot  the 
bill  for  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAK- 
ER—SUMMONS AND  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS IN  KATHRYN  M.  DEATS 
AGAINST  CARL  ALBERT,  SPEAKER 
OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  a  statement.  The  Chair,  In  his  ofll- 
cial  capacity  as  Speaker  of  this  House, 
has  been  served  with  a  summons  Issued 
by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  New  Mexico  to  answer  the  complaint 
In  the  case  of  Kathryn  M.  Deats  against 
Carl  Albert.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  sum- 
mons. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Atin:oVE!:cjLrE,  N.  Mrx.. 

March  11.  i!)Tr< 
Hon.  C.^HI.  .^LBinr. 

Speaker  of  the  Hou^v  of  Fcpre^rntalircf. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Re:  DEATS  V.  U.S.A.,  Cl-.U  75  126 

HoNOR.^BLE  Sir:  Pursuant  to  Rule  tour  of 
the  Federal  Rule,s  of  ClvU  Procedure,  for- 
warded herewlUi  Is  sununons  together  with 
complaint  In  the  above-styled  and  mnn- 
bered  cause  for  .service  upon  you. 
Slncerfly. 

D.  R.  B.\C'., 
U.  S.  Mur.-i.'i! 


the  Iett«r  1  forwarded  ilil^  dute  to  the  tJnited 
States  Attorney. 

With  kind  regard.?,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

V'.n).  .\\  i;r  :i 

US.    Kot-sr.    Cjr    REIRKbtNTAllVIS, 

Wathingtou.  D.C.  March  24.  197,j. 
Ih  n.  Victor  R.  Orteg.\. 

Vriiird   States   Attorney  for   the   District   of 
Nrir  Mexico.  Alhnqucrque.  N  M. 

Dear  Mr.  Ortfc;a:  I  am  .^ending  you  a  copy 
ot  a  .summon.s  and  complaint  In  clvU  Action 
No.  7.5-126  filed  against  me  in  the  UnltecJ 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
.Mexico,  and  .^tr\cd  upon  me  by  a  Unlttd 
.Ti'iites  Marshal  on  March  11,  1975. 

In  accordr.nce  with  2  US  C  5  118,  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  take  appropriate 
action,  as  deemed  necessary,  under  the  ■su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Attorney  Geu- 
eral"  of  the  United  States  In  defense  of  thl.^ 
--ult  against  me  In  my  ofilclal  capacity. 

I  am  also  pending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter 
that  I  forw.irded  this  date  to  the  Atiorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

With  kind  rc.v'cr'is   i  1,;,-, 
si  iicf'ro''.", 

C.^ni     .M  RKRT 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  OF  THE 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OP 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  OF  THE  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

Tiie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy. 

WAsniNOiON,  D.C, 

March  21,  1975. 

Hon.  CaRI.  Al.DlRT. 

Si)fa'.rr.  Hou^ic  0/  Htinr.-icniutirr^. 

Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    I   hereby   resl^-n   as   a 
member   of    the    Board    of    Visitors    of    the 
United   States   Air   Force   Academy. 
Sincerely, 

Barry  M.   Goldwater,  Jr  , 

Member  of  Congrc^.^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
'lie  resignation  will  be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson  1  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy  thereon. 


Summons 
|I:i   I  lie   U.S.  District  Court  for  tlu-  D:,:r;ct 
of  New  Mexico  CIV  75-126] 
Kathryn  M.  Deats,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico, Plaintiff  V.  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Washlng'on.  DC. 
Defendant. 
To  the  above  named  Defendant : 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  n<ii:l.rca 
to  serve  upon  Kathryn  M.  Deats  5091,,  "wvo- 
mlng  SE.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87i23 
plaintiff's  attorney,  whose  address  is  stated 
above,  an  answer  to  the  complaint  which  Is 
herewith  served  upon  you,  within  eo  davs 
niter  service  of  this  summons  upon  vou,  ex- 
clu.sive  of  the  day  of  service.  If  vou  fall  to  do 
so.  Jttdgment  by  default  will  be  taken  agaln.'^t 
you  for  the  relief  demanded  in  the  complaint 
L.    O.    Kanaly. 

Clerk  of  Court . 
V.  ScnwANx, 

Deputy  Ch'r!: 
Date:  M;»rch  7,  1975. 

Note. — This  summons  is  issued  pur=ti;iiit 
to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Pro- 
cedure. 

The  SPEAKER.  Letter.s  that  the  Chair 
has  sent  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  U.S.  District 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico 
In  connection  with  the  case  heretofore 
mentioned  will  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

U.S.  House  op   REpnE.srN.'-Aiivrs, 
Washington,  D.C,  Marcli  24,  197.; 
Hon.  Edward  H,  Levi, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  S/<ilci 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Levi:  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of 
ft  summons  and  complaint  In  Civil  Action 
No.   75-126  filed  against  me  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New- 
Mexico,  and  served  upon  me  on  March    11, 
It'75,  by  a  United  States  Marshal. 

In  accordance  with  2  U.S.C.  5  118  I  h;ae 
Kent  a  copy  of  the  summons  and  complaint 
in  this  action  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
lor  the  District  of  New  Mexico  requesting 
that  he  take  appropriate  action  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General.   I   a:n   also   sending   yoa   a   copy   of 


SPE.\KER  CLARK'S  DESK,  A  MEMEN- 
TO OF  YESTERYEAR 

'Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
jiermlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revtse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  desk  formerly  used  by 
Speaker  Champ  Clark  at  the  time  when 
all  435  Members  had  desks  here  on  the 
floor  Is  in  the  Speaker's  lobby. 

I  thought  it  might  be  of  Interest  to  the 
Members  to  see  what  those  desks  were 
like.  They  were  last  used  In  1914,  and 
Speaker  Clark's  daughter  advi.ses  that  he 
acquired  this  one  for  use  In  the  House 
In  1893. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

•Mi-.  SISK.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  otiorum 
i'^  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
tail  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

I  Roll  No    01  ] 
Andrews.  N.C      E(  khordt  Murphv.  N  V 

Ashbrook  EUL'lIsh  O'Neill" 

J^svin  Erlenborn  Pa»»man 

AuColn  E.sch  Rle^Ie 

Blesirr  Evin.-;.  Tcnn         Runnel* 

BlUj-'ham  Harsha  Scheuer 

Brooks  Huwklni  Selberlln.- 

Btirkc,  C,.l:f         Hays,  Ohio  Sh'pley 

Casey  Hubert  Shuster 

Chapptll  Hightower  Skubitz 

Chlsholin  Ichord  Solarz 

Cony  erg  Metcalfe  Udall 

Dellum*  Mills  UUman 

^''nt  Moorheud.  P«      Van  Deer: m 

Dl^'s*  Morgan  Waxman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  387 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen.sed 
with. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  AND  SUBCOM- 
MITTEES TO  PROCEED  WITH 
HEARINGS  DURING  5-MINUTE 
nULE 

J.Ir.  CHARLES  H.  'ATLSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
ronsent  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servicer  and  U^  subcommittees  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  this  afternoon  with 
heanut;.-;  on  H.R.  3689.  the  fiscal  year 
I'JTS  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion reque-t.  and  H  R.  49.  during  the  5- 
mirnite  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  I,  there  obtertlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlcni.m  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  wjo  no  objection 


PROPOSED  EASTER  RECESS 

'Mr.  ROGERS  a.-ked  and  was  civen 
:jerm.is.<ion  to  addres.s  the  Hoa'^e  for  1 
mnui^e  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark.^.  • 

Mr.  ROGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ha.'^ 
been  discu.^sion  durlncr  the  pa.st  week 
about  the  upcomiuK  Ea.ster  rcccs.s. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  work  f acinar 
the  Co:'gre.<;s  makes  such  a  protracted 
reces.^  unthinkable.  We  simply  have  too 
ir.any  Important  Issues  to  consider  to  be 
taking  .such  a  reces.s. 

Certainty  tiie  Holy  Days  of  the  Easter 
.-ea.son  should  be  acknowledged.  And  a 
recess  for  tills  purpose  from  close  of 
baslneso  Thur^day  to  Monday  would  be 
appropriate. 

But  while  the  ccoiiumy  continues  to 
;.ta«Ker  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  leav- 
1:;^  our  business. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R.  3260. 
RESCINDING  CERT.AIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  7hur.-day  last, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  tJie 
bill  'H  R.  3260'  to  re.-cind  certain  budget 
authority  recoriimended  In  the  message 
ot  tlie  President  of  Noverjibcr  26.  1974 
<H.  Doc.  93-3981  and  ius  Iho.^e  resci.s.Uons 
are  modified  oy  tie  me.s.sage  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  January  30.  1975  'H.  Doc  04-39> 
and  In  the  communication  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  November  6.  1974  iH. 
Doc  93-391'.  transmitted  pursuant  to 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
aiui  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
jtatemcnt  of  the  managers  be  read  In 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Te.'cas.' 

POINT   nr  ORDE» 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
st.ite  hi.s  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  m.ake  a 
point  of  order  against  the  conference  re- 
port. Approval  of  this  conference  report 
.It  tills  time  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
luipoiuidment  Control  Act  of  1974  In 
that  more  than  45  days  prescribed  In 
that  act  have  expired. 


Tlie  rescissions  that  are  the  subject  of 
this  conference  report  were  proposed  by 
the  President  In  House  Document  93- 
398.  November  26,  1974.  and  as  amended 
by  Hou.^e  Dociunent  94-39.  January  30. 
1D75. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  It  Is  essential  that  we 
follow  proper  procedures  as  we  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  title  X  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoiuifimcnt 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

These  rescissions  were  originally  pro- 
posed on  November  26  by  the  President 
Tiie  93d  Congress  adjourned  before  the 
expiration  of  the  4.5-dny  period  a.5  pre- 
scribed In  title  X,  part  B,  section  1011. 
paragraph  i.ji,  and  these  resci.s,-.lons 
were  automatically  retransmitted  at  the 
bej^lnninp,'  of  the  94ih  Congress,  and  thus 
the  45-day  period  which  Congress  Is  al- 
lowed in  wl^.lch  to  complete  lt.s  action 
began  running  a^aln.  this  time  expiring' 
on  February  28.  1975.  And  even  though 
the  President  lat"r  revised  these  rescis- 
sions, the  time  period  upon  which  the  45- 
day  period  Ls  based  Ls  determined  by  the 
date  of  the  original  re.sci..sion  message. 

In  House  Document  93-410,  December 
13.  1974.  as  submitted  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Comptroller  General  held  that  the  time 
frames  for  congressional  and  General 
Accounting  Office  action  on  rescissions 
are  not  altered  by  the  supplemental  mes- 
sages of  the  Prc.-ldent  I  quote  this  sen- 
tence : 

They  ^>farr  f.-;.;ii  T>;e  d;-\io  ,- f  t!i,  PrcMdent'i 
Arlgiiial  message. 

And  Mr  Speaker,  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General  is  even  more  Im- 
portant than  usual  because  of  the  special 
re.'^ponslbillties  conferred  upon  him  un- 
der sections  1015  and  1016  of  title  X. 

Tlius.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  clearly  estab- 
ll.-hed  that  tlie  45-day  period  lias  elapsed 
In  regard  to  rescLssloiLS  75-28  and  75-28.\. 

And  it  is  essential  that  such  an  opinion 
bo  sustained,  becatise  if  It  were  not.  then 
the  President  cmild  send  a  revl.^lon  of  a 
rescission  to  the  Congress  whenever  he 
desired  In  order  to  keej)  the  45-day  period 
from  ever  expiring  Such  a  procedure 
would  clearly  violate  the  very  heart  and 
purpose  of  title  X. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  the  45-day  period 
elapses,  a  rescission  cannot  be  part  of 
a  rescl.tsion  bill  under  the  definitions  of 
tl'le  X  of  the  Congressional  Bud-'et  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

This  Is  clearly  spelled  out  In  title  X, 
part  B,  section  1011.  paragraph  i3)  which 
defines  what  a  "rescission  bill"  l.«,  and  I 
quote: 

(3)  "re.scls.tilon  bill"  means  a  bill  or  Joint 
rpsoUitton  whlcti  only  resclnd.s,  lu  whole  or 
In  part,  budi^et  authority  propo."!fd  to  be 
rescinded  In  a  ."peclal  message  tran";mlttert 
by  the  President  under  section  1012.  and 
i:pon  which  the  Congrein  conip'o'e?  action 
hpfi-yre  the  end  of  the  first  perli>d  of  4.'j  calen- 
d.-ir  days  of  con-Inu<-iu5  se"?,s!on  of  tlie  Con- 
.i:re-3  after  the  date  on  -Ahlch  the  Prcildfiifs 
me-jiag©  Is  received  by  the  Congre?.?. 

This  Is  further  reinforced  bv  s>^ctlon 
1012'  b>  of  title  X  which  reads  as  follows. 

I'D)  Rfqcihement  To  Maki  Av.mladi.e  for 
OBMr..\TioN — .\ny  amonnt  of  bndt'et  nn- 
thorlty  proposed  to  be  rescinded  or  that  \!^ 
to  be  rescinded  as  set  forth  in  such  .special 
mts'^age  shall  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion   i:iilf*s.    '.' I'.hln    the    prr-ifi!.\'d    45    day 


per'.cd,  the  Congress  h.as  completed  action 
on  a  rescission  bUl  rescinding  all  or  part  of 
l!;e  amount  propo.'-fd  to  be  ro-.l;  JeJ  or  tliat 
Is  to  be  reserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearl;.-  45  d.iys  of  con- 
tinuous .•session  have  elapsed  and  a 
rescission  bill  containing  rp.'-cissiun  75-28 
as  amended  by  resr^.'-slon  75-28A  would 
not  be  in  order.  The  executive  branch, 
recognizing  that  the  45-day  period  has 
txiiircd.  has  inocecded  to  make  the  fund.s 
In   question   available   for   obligation. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of 
Dmcii^e  In  a  letter  to  the  cimirman  of 
tlie  House  ApiMopriations  Committee 
reco::nizes  that  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  approving  this  rescission  has 
le;riilly  expired.  He  states  that  he  and  the 
Dirc'  tor  of  ttie  OiTicc  of  Management 
.-nd  Btidget  have  proceeded  to  Imple- 
ment the  obligation  of  the  defense  funds 
after  the  expiration  of  the  45-day  period 
of  February  28. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ir.sl.^t  on  my  point  of 
order. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Docs  the  rcntleman 
from  Texa<;  v,  ish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a~-k  to  be 
iif^ard  on  t  lie  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sponker,  we  are  breaking  new 
ground  In  the  House  of  Repic^entatives 
todav.  For  the  first  time  in  the  life  of 
tiie  House  of  Representatives,  v.e  have 
a  conference  report  on  a  rescission  bill 
under  the  new  hr.v.  I  wL-h  to  be  heard 
against  the  point  of  order. 

I  v.ould  say  tiiat  tlie  thiust  of  the 
point  of  ordt  r  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wnicir'  i.,  that  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  defines  a  rescis- 
sion bill  as  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  which 
rescinds  budget  authority,  and  upon 
v.hlch  Cou'-'ress  completes  action  before 
tlie  end  of  the  first  period  of  45  days  of 
contlnuotis  session  after  the  time  on 
which  the  President'.-  me'^^nge  is  received 
hv  the  Congre.ss. 

Tiie  gentleman  fiotn  Texas  argues  that 
this  period  has  nov.-  elapsed  and  that 
further  consldpratlon  Is  not  in  order. 

Tlie  gentleman  Is  correct  when  he 
points  out  that  there  are  numerous  com- 
plex and  confusing  problems  a.ssociated 
with  ttie  45-day  period  and  tiie  unclear 
effect  this  has  on  the  legality  of  a  re- 
scission bill.  However,  these  questions  arc 
apart  from  the  issue  of  this  conference 
report  being  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  t\hen  the  House  consid- 
ered the  the  bill  before  us  1  month  ago 
today,  on  February  25.  we  were  witiiln 
the  -ti-day  period  specified  by  the  act 
for  the  consideration  of  a  rescission.  If 
the  House  were  considering  the  Item  con- 
tained In  this  rescission  bill  for  the  first 
time  today,  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  gentleman  would,  of  course,  lie.  But 
this  Is  a  conference  report.  The  House 
passed  this  bill  a  month  ay;o  under  the 
rules  and  under  the  requirements  of  tlie 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act, 
and  the  other  body  pa.ssed  the  bill 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  law  prohibiting 
the  con.slderatlon  of  conference  reports 
after  the  45 -day  period  on  a  bill  that  has 
been  considered  and  passed,  as  this  one 
has  within  the  45-day  period.  There  are 
no  grounds  not  to  consider  the  confer- 
eiK  e  report  tod.iy,  as  I  sec  It. 
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Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  1017ic) 
i5»  of  the  act  entitled  "Plocu-  Considera- 
tion in  the  House,"  says  tlftt  except  to 
tlie  extent  specifically  provided  in  this 
^ubs('ction — and  there  is  no  such  refer- 
ence in  the  sub.section — consideration  of 
any  conicience  report  on  rescission  bills 
sliall  be  governed  by  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Rcpre-sentatives  applicable  to 
other  conference  reports  in  similar  cir- 
<  i!m«tances. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  I'onfcrence  rc- 
l)ort  that  v.ould  have  been  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  when  the  bill  was  oriy- 
inally  considered  In  the  House  and  the 
bill  itself  was  considered  within  tlie  45- 
day  period  relerred  to  In  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated,  if  we  are 
considering  these  particular  rescissions 
tcciay  for  the  first  time  In  a  bill  just 
reported  to  the  House,  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order  might  lie.  But  at  this  stage 
in  the  legislative  process,  when  we  have 
before  us  this  conference  report,  that 
is,  a  consideration  of  a  proper  confer- 
ence report,  the  point  of  order  does  not 
lie  in  my  judgment,  and  should  be  over- 
ruled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  point  of 
order  be  overruled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  tlie  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
urge  a  point  of  order  offered  by  the  dis- 
tiu'^'uished  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Wright  ) . 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  President 
notified  the  Congress  on  November  26, 
1974.  of  these  rescissions.  The  Congress 
adjourned.  But  the  time  once  again 
started,  upon  our  reconvening.  The  45 
days  expired  on  February  28.  It  is  totallv 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  the  .spirit  of 
the  Impoundment  Act  for  us,  on  March 
25.  to  set  aside  these  rescissions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  law  should  read— and 
I  have  a  bill  in  to  make  the  law  read- 
that  from  the  very  moment  the  Presi- 
dent sends  us  a  rescission  bill.  In  this  in- 
stance, on  November  26.  he  has  no  right 
under  the  law  to  impound  the  funds. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  OMB  has 
impounded  the  funds  as  of  November  26, 
and  legally,  they  were  required  to  de- 
impound  those  funds  and  obligate  those 
funds  on  February  28.  If  they  did  not  do 
it,  they  are  acting  illegally.  I  hope  they 
have  done  It  and,  consequently,  I  think 
there  is  no  point,  on  March  25.  of  our 
telling  the  administration  of  setting  aside 
these  rescissions,  and  I  urge.  In  the 
stronpct  terms,  that  tlie  point  of  order 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright  i  be  sustained, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Docs  the  gentleman 
ironi  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  desire 
tr)  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order' 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  point  of  order  under  Pub- 
lic Law  93-344,  the  Impoundment  Act. 
In  section  404  of  that  act  which  amends 
the  House  rules,  clause  2,  rule  XI,  of  the 
Kults  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (h) 
»nd  paragraph  (c)  and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (a)  the  following: 

RoAcisslons  and  appropriations  contained 
in  Hie  Appropriation  Act  shall  be  within 
'he  Jurisdiction  of  the  ApproprlHtion<!  Com- 
iiiitieo. 


Mr.  Speaker,  even  aside  from  the  Budg- 
et and  Impoundment  Act,  that  jurisdic- 
tion was  given  under  rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  was  well 
within  its  jurisdiction  to  make  its  rescis- 
sion. 

The  SPFAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready  to 
rule. 

The  genlleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wrighii  has  made  a  point  &1  order 
against  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  basis  that  It  would 
\iolate  provisions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  Specifically,  It  is  alleged  that  .since 
the  45-day  period  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 1011  of  the  act  has  expired,  the  re- 
ijort  may  not  be  considered. 

The  section  referred  to  by  the  gentle- 
man defines  a  rescission  bill  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  X  of  the  act.  Technically 
speaking,  after  the  expiration  of  the  45- 
day  period  a  bill  does  not  meet  the  defi- 
nition of  a  "rescission  bill"  under  the 
terms  of  the  act.  The  effect  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  simply  to  deny  to  the  bill  the 
privilege  for  initial  consideration  In  the 
House  afforded  under  section  1017.  This 
Is  not  tantamount  to  the  proposition  that 
the  Congress  cannot  pass  a  bill  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  rescind  certain  budget  au- 
thority irrespective  of  any  particular 
time  frame.  The  act  itself  recognizes  the 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  such  a  bill  by 
providing  in  section  1001  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  act  shall  be  construed 
as  conceding  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  Congress. 

The  House  passed  this  bill  within  the 
time  period  specified  in  the  act.  The 
other  body  then  acted  on  the  bill,  and 
the  differences  were  resolved  In  confer- 
ence. The  conference  report  Is  now  be- 
fore the  House.  All  rules  of  the  House 
relative  to  consideration  of  conference 
reports  having  been  complied  with,  the 
Chair  finds  no  reason  to  prohibit  the 
consideration  of  this  report.  The  point 
of  order  Is  therefore  overruled. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  tiie 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March  24 
1975.) 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fmm 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recogni/e. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated 
earlier,  this  Is  the  first  conference  report 
to  be  presented  to  the  House  under  the 
new  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act. 

The  President  a  few  months  ago  sent 
to  Congress  a  request  for  the  rescission 
of  $949,443,172.  This  request  dealt  large- 
ly with  Items  in  the  defense,  housing 
and  health,  education,  and  welfare 
areas.  The  conferees  have  agreed  on  the 
rescission  of  $243  million,  not  the  nearly 
$1  billion  recommended  by  the  President. 


Most  of  the  rescissions  are  in  the  de- 
fen.se  area— $183,200,000  out  of  the  bill 
total  of  $243,359,370,  The  largest  rescis- 
sion Is  for  12  F-lllF  fighter  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  troubled  about  thi^ 
measure.  I  am  troubled  about  it  becau.;e 
Congress  is  doing  today.  In  my  opinion. 
a  very  foolish  thing.  The  F-l  1 1  rescissjou 
was  originally  agreed  to  on  a  floor  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  if  more  of  the  Mem- 
bers had  been  present  during  the  debate 
on  the  amendment  that  the  amendment 
would  not  have  been  agreed  to.  The  re- 
scission will  tlirow  many  tliousands  of 
employees  out  of  work— about  5.000  in 
the  Fort  Worth  area  alone.  Most  of  these 
unemployed  workers  in  Texas  and  else- 
where will  begin  to  draw  unemployment 
benefits,  requiring  millions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  expenditures.  As  I  pointed  out 
when  the  original  amendment  was  be- 
fore us,  $205  million  was  appropriated 
last  year  for  the  procurement  of  12 
J'-lllF  tactical  fighter-bomber  aircraft. 
Of  that  amount,  some  $72  million  has 
already  been  obligated.  To  stop  the  pro- 
curement now  will  result  In  the  wasting 
of  large  sums  of  Federal  dollars.  If  the 
entire  $205  million  Is  spent,  we  get  for 
the  Air  Force  12  modern  combat  aircraft. 
By  agreeing  to  the  rescission,  we  will  re- 
ceive no  aircraft,  only  some  parts  and 
considerable  scrap. 

In  our  hearings  recently,  I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  why  tlie  executive 
had  proposed  the  rescission  of  $122  mil- 
lion since  It  appeared  to  make  little 
sense.  He  replied  that  the  administra- 
tion decided  to  propose  the  rescission  of 
all  funds  appropriated  to  the  Defense 
Department  for  fiscal  year  1975  which 
were  not  requested  In  the  original  fiscal 
year  1975  budget.  Apparently  everything 
proposed  by  the  President  was  consid- 
ered to  be  needed  and  everything  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress  was  considered 
unimportant. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  scrlou.sly 
erred  In  agreeing  to  the  proposed  rescis- 
sion, but  In  view  of  the  overwhelming 
adverse  votes  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, the  conferees  had  no  choice  other 
than  to  provide  for  the  rescission  which 
had  been  agreed  to.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, with  much  regret  I  must  vote 
for  the  conference  report. 

Other  major  rescissions  In  the  confer- 
ence report  include  $7,856,470  for  the 
water  bank  program  In  the  Agriculture 
Department;  $2,100,000  for  the  State  De- 
partment; $14,250,000  for  the  Commerce 
Department;  $9,400,000  for  tlie  Justice 
Department;  and  $1,530,000  for  tJie 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  first  confer- 
ence report  on  a  rescission  bill  ever  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  There  are  many 
confusing  and  unclear  areas  associated 
with  title  X  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  which 
we  adopted  last  year  and  which  governs 
the  procedures  for  a  rescission  bill.  I  am 
hopeful  as  we  proceed  on  these  bills  that 
gradually  the  problems  will  be  worked 
out. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Under  leave  to  Insert  tabular  material, 
I  am  inserting  a  table  which  summarizes 
the  actions  in  this  bill: 
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CMfirence  Ktion  compared  with— 


SuKommittea 


Requejt 


Houti 
action 


Sen«t» 
action 


*gacultuje...„„ 

Oe'ense        ""Ill" 

HUDIndepen  dent  Agencies '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'".'"" 

Ir.lBliM 

libnr  HEW '""""!"m 

Snie  Justice,  Commerce,  and  ttie  Judiciary..."'"" 
Treatur/,  Po?fal  Serwice,  and  General  Governnienl.'III 


121. 212, 940 

278. 800, 000 

^64.117.000 

14.921.000 

284.  719.  332 
36  S50, 000 
49.  022, 900 


|l83,'200,6o6' 


33.' 350.' 000 
26. 02^  900 


J7. 856. 470 
243.  SOO.  000 


'23.'i66.'666' 

46,  022. 900 


Conference 
Ktion 


17. 8S«.  470 

183.  200, 000 


25. 750. 666' 
26.  552.  900 


Total 


Request 


-13,  3',R  470 
-95,  6m),  OUO 
-:f.«  U7.  000  .    . 

-M  9n  doo  . 

-284,719,  332  ... 
-10,900,000 
-22.470.000 


House 
action 


Senate 
action 


+7,856.470 


-7.f6o.'o66 

+  530.000 


-66.'366.6o6 


+2.'656,'666 

-19,470,000 


949,443,172         242.572.900         320.479.370         2»3;359:370      -706;083,802  +786,470         -^7,12^00 


Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  tune  as  lie  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachu.'^tts  '.Mr. 

CONTE)  . 

'Mr.  CONTE  asked  .ir.d  wa,s  «lven  per- 
mLvsion  to  reU-e  and  extend  hLs  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rl.,e  In  .pur- 
port of  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

As  my  collea::ues  will  recall.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  thlo  bill  to  rescind 
lundlni,'  lor  the  F-lllF  lighter  bomber 
aircraft  ThLs  amendment  was  adopted 
b.va  vote  of  240  to  164. 

In  the  Senate,  a  similar  amendm.ent 
to  thLs  bill  was  pa.s.sed. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  plra.=;ed  to  note  that 
the  rescission  of  fiind.s  for  the  F-lllF  t.s 
contained  In  thl.s  conference  report,  and  I 
have  every  exnectatlon  that  It  will  be 
passed 

The  conferee,-  i^re  recommendlna;  total 
resclssion-s  of  S243  4  million  In  this  bill, 
which  is  .slightly  above  the  amount  which 
we  pa.=sed  In  the  Hou.se  Even  so.  we  are 
still  74  percent  below  the  administra- 
tion's request,  and  I  believe  that  we  can 
and  must  do  better. 

I  do  not  know  wheth.er  the  a dmlnl,>t ra- 
tion plans  to  send  us  any  more  rescLsslon 
proposals  this  year,  but  I  think  we  have 
trot  to  draw  the  line  on  spending.  If  not 
this  year,  then  certainly  in  the  1976 
budget. 

The  time  is  pa.st  when  we  could  print 
more  money  for  these  progranis  and  have 
It  absorbed  Into  the  economy  without 
.serious  repercussions 

The  state  of  the  Union  Is  not  good,  and 
ue  m.ust  commit  ourselves  to  following  a 
;  "spon-slble  policy  on  expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
:'PI)ortunIty  to  thank  those  of  my  col- 
leagues  who  .viipported  m.y  F-lllP 
amendment  as  a  blow  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, and  urge  all  of  my  colleasrues 
to  adopt  this  conference  report 

Mr  M.\HON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
::;;nutes  to  the  gcntlem.on  from  Texas 
■  .Mr.  Wright  i  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr  Sp<-aker.  I  oppose 
'(;e  conference  committee  report. 

Perijaps  my  .speaking  now  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  report  is  a  futile  gesture.  The 
Iloase  voted  earlier  tiu^  year  to  cut  out 
;;'l  money  for  the  F-111, 

I  am  aware  that  it  Is  an  emotional 
:-;ue  on  the  part  of  many  Members  and 
that  many  new  Members  came  here  com- 
muted to  vote  to  trim  military  expendi- 
tures. This  was  the  first  bill  up  which 
■;ave  them  an  opportunity  to  go  on  record 
fu  ainst  mihtary  expenditures, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  supreme  Irony  of  It 
is  th.it  by  Voting  In  this  false  economy 


move  to  trim  thU  relatively  trifling 
amount,  they  have  commlttc'  the  Con- 
gre.-s  to  one  of  two  choices:  Either  to 
have  no  supersonic  bomber  fleet,  none, 
or  to  bu.v  the  B-1  at  $100  million  a  copy. 
If  the  Members  want  to  be  confronted 
with  that  dilemma,  then  they  should  vote 
for  this  conference  committee  report.  If 
the  Members  have  reservations  about 
making  that  choice,  either  to  be  denuded 
of  any  capacity  to  have  a  supersonic 
bomber  fleet  or  to  purchase  the  B-1  at 
$100  million  a  copy,  then  they  should 
vote  agai:-L<;t  this  conference  com.mlttce 
report. 

The  F-IU  Is  the  most  modem  bomber 
in  the  free  world  It  has  the  best  .safetv 
record,  judged  by  thou-sanda  of  hours 
flown,  of  any  aircraft  In  the  arsenal,  any 
of  them.  It  is  the  only  aircraft  we  have 
which  is  capable  of  a  low-level,  super- 
sonic bombing  attack,  comlncr  In  under 
the  enemy's  radar  and  being  gone  before 
the  enemy  knows  It  Is  there. 

In  combat  over  heavily  defended  tar- 
gets In  North  Vietnam  the  F-111  more 
than  amply  proved  itself. 

It  was  said  on  this  House  floor  earlier 
that  we  have  the  B-52  and,  therefore, 
we  do  not  need  another  bomber.  The 
B-52S,  when  we  go  Into  the  1980  time 
frame,  will  be  more  than  30  years  old. 
They  are  subsonic.  They  are  Incapable 
of  supersonic  flight.  They  arc  Incapable 
of  low-level  bombing  attack. 

The  B-52's  were  sitting  ducts  In  North 
Vietnam.  They  foil  like  flies  over  the 
heavily  defended  targets  there.  While 
they  were  being  shot  down  because  they 
were  such  big  targets  and  .so  slow,  and 
required  to  fly  high  whore  the  radar  cone 
can  pick  them  up  before  they  get  to  their 
target,  the  F-lU's  were  att.\cklng  thase 
same  targets  and  getting  awav  Pilots 
and  ci-ev.s  v. ere  surviving.  The  F-111 
survival  rate  over  those  targets  was  five 
times  better  than  that  of  the  B-52's 

So.  let  us  face  It  now.  If  you  Just  want 
a  superficial  opportunity  to  say  you  voted 
to  cut  military  oxper.dltures.  "you  can 
save  a  few  paltry  dollars,  and  wind  up 
with  $7.5  million  worth  of  parts  we  can- 
not use.  In  the  process  we  shall  disrupt 
16.610  workers,  and  they  are  not  all  in 
Texa^s,  by  any  manner  of  means:  3  .S20 
are  In  New  York  Sta'c.  2,710  are  In  Cali- 
fornia. 1.7U0  In  Mlvsourl.  1.440  In  Con- 
necticut. 2.000  In  Ohio,  Indiana.  Mas- 
sachusett.s.  New  Jcrsoy.  and  Illinois,  and 
1.2,50  In  25  other  States  All  tlic^.e  people 
will  be  affected  by  unempluvmont  Most 
slgnlflcantly.  v.e  will  have  cut  out  the 
only  option  we  have  to  doing  away  with 
bombers,  having  no  supersonic  bombers. 
or  buying  the  IJ-l"s. 


Now,  If  you  want  to  face  that  choice 
then  Jast  go  ahead  and  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report.  But  If  you  think  we  can 
get  by  without  any  bombers  and  still 
have  a  deterrent  capacity.  Just  bear  this 
thought  In  mind:  Once  you  commit  that 
missile  It  Is  committed.  It  does  not  have 
anybody  sitting  In  it  who  can  turn  It 
around  and  bring  It  back  If  the  crisis 
passes:  It  has  no  flexibility.  I  think  we 
need  a  flexible  and  believable  deterrent. 
and  for  that  reason  I  believe  we  need 
•=ome  supersonic  bombers.  And  I  do  not 
believe  Congress  Is  going  to  be  anxious 
to  pay  $100  million  apiece  for  B-l'.v 
Therefore.  I  say  we  should  vote  against 
this  conference  committee  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  t!;e 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  wa.s  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  Uie 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\  Ice.  and  there  were— yeas  346.  navs  59. 
not  voting  27.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  B21 
YEAS— 34a 


Abdiior 

AbzuK 

AJdabbo 

A:e.xancl>r 
.\n(1f'rson. 

Calif. 
.Anderson.  111. 
Ai-.drewa.  N  C". 
Ai.drews, 

N.  Dak. 
.^unlln/lo 
Arir.strt'ti  ; 
AmCmIii 
Hadlllo 
Biifiil!s 
lialdas 
Hurrc't 
liaiRUi 
H.oiman 
Et-are].  R  I. 
liiMrd.T'-i.r. 
Ki'dell 
liell 
lifiiiie:.!. 

npviii 

Hlak'Kl 

Hle.sttr 

H:iu;h;o  i 

Bianf-hiirrt 

l);oiH!i 

BogK» 

BohiiiJ 

Bonkpr 

Bo  wen 

HrBdenin.1 

bream 


Brlnkle.7 
B  rod  head 
Broomlleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mkh 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
H'lrtrener 
Burke.  Calif 
B'lrke,  Fla 
Birke.  Mas*. 
H\irl!son.  Mo, 
Burion.  .tohn 


D  .\n-.oiirs 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Delaney 
Dfrrlrk 
Derwln.ikl 
Devlne 
Dlckin.son 
DU-trs 
Dlngell 
Downin?; 
Dr.nan 
Dunran,  Ores' 


Burtrm.  Phl!::p  Di.jncan,  1  enn. 


Bi.'ier 

Byron 

f  .rney 

<'arr 

t'urter 

C'i'diTl)er.j 

Clancy 

C'lau.'^en. 
13on  H. 

r  a-Ason.  Df 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conable 

Conlan 

Coute 

Con  vera 

Cormau 

Cornell 

rouKhltn 

Crane 


riu  Pont 

F.iriy 

F'-khnrd- 

Ed  far 

fd wards,  .Wa. 

Fdwardi.  Calif. 

Ellbfri; 

f;mery 

Knclish 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Plndler 

Fish 

Fisher 

FIthlan 

nood 

Flowers 

Fiynt 


Marcli 


-'J. 
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l-'ird.  Mu-h. 

l'  irn,  Teiui. 

l-ors>Lhe 

I\'ni'ain 

I  iiLser 

!rcnzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

FiKiua 

Glt'ClOS 

(iiolXJiii 

Lii.ui.in 

Ci'jodliii- 

Grail  Isoii 

Cir.i.-^sley 

Grci^n 

Glide 

Ouyer 

HHr.eiioru 

HauilUon 

Hanley 

Haunaford 

ri;i.iisen. 

Hiirkiii 

Harriiv.ioi. 

Harris 

Harsh.'V 

H.i:>t'd.  XiiU. 

H<bP.n 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Hei'klrr.  M,<ss. 

Henier 

Heui.^ 

Helsto.'iki 

Henderson 

Holl.md 

Holt 

HoUi'men 

Horioii 

Koive 

Hubbard 

Hu»;be.s 

Huii^ate 

Hutchili.-0!1 

Hydo 
Jacob.s 

Jarmau 

JeHord- 

Jenrette 

John.-^oii,  Calif. 

Jolinson.  Colo. 

J-liuson.  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jon^s.  Okln. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

KanU 

Krtsten 

Kiisf<;iiii;i-irr 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchu'ii 

Ke>s 

Knidi. •■■>!. 

Koch 

Krebs 

Kruetrer 

I-aFalce 

Lagcnui'-.sino 

LiijiUi  uni 

Lntta 

Lehmaji 

Lent 

Levlias 

Lutou 

lloid.  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn 

Lohp:  la. 

loni,'  Md. 

lot 


1-iiJnn 

McCiory 

Mi'Closkey 

.McCoilisier 

McCormack 

McUade 

M.-Donald 

MiEwcii 

MrFall 

McHu'.'h 

McKay 

Mmidonald 

.Mn:;uire 

Mahou 

Miinu 

M.irtin 

Maosuiur--a 

M»z/oU 

Meeils 

Melcher 

^!•:>.caUe 

Meyner 

.M(',-.vi?)'^;.y 

Mi;liei 

M'l^ya 

Miller.  Calif 

Miller.  Oiuo 

MiuelH 

Mnil-h 

Mink 

Mitrliell 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mofie'l 

Moore 

M  luihi  f.d, 

Calif. 
Moorbe.id   I 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moul 

Muvph:.-.  111. 
Murphy.  N.'i 
Muriha 
MyerK,  Ind. 


Md. 

N.Y, 


,  Pa. 

i.r 


Myers. 

Natchi 

N.;al 

>.'ed/i 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nov.ak 

Ober'-iur 

OB;;in 

OtT  juTer 

Fallen 

Patterson.  C  d 

PaiTlson.  N,V. 

Perkins 

Pe.,3er 

Pickle 

Pre.s.sh  r 

I'leyer 

Prltcha.'d 

Quie 

tJulllPll 

Hallsba.',: 

nan  gel 

Rees 

Rci.;ula 

Kcus.s 

Rhodes 

Rlchn^ond 

i?iei.';Ie 

illnaldo 

rcoblnsou 

Rod!  no 

Roe 

Ro:jfis 

Roncallo 

Hose 


Rostenkowskl 
RouFh 
Rijusse'.oi 
Ri'.ppe 

RuSmj 

Kyan 

St  (Jt.uiain 

.'-'iirbaue'i 

i-'atierfield 

.Scheuer 

.Sehiieeliell 

."^chrood.  r 

s,r;.u!;w 

^ebclius 

fhe.rp 

ohi  .yi  I 

sbiis;  rr 

o,ke.s 

.Sisk 

^^lHck 

.■^■ml'h,  Tc,M»\ 

amith.  Nebr 

binder 

i-Oiar? 

.^poUnutn 

.Sncuee 

Staggers 

S'autoli. 
J.  WUlIan: 

'^lanIon. 
James  V. 

.^tuik 

Steed 

.Steelman 

Sielger,  Arli. 

Steiger,  Wis. 
t'tokes 

Kiudds 

•syniinijton 

lalcott 

Tujlor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thormon 
Trailer 
Treeii 
T.-iOiiKas 
Ldall 
UHnian 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vauder  Veen 
Vanik 
ViiTorlto 
Wrtuaouiier 
f.Walsh 
Wampler 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whlteburst 
Whiiten 
Wiggins 
V.'ilson. 
Charles  H,. 
Calif, 
^viison. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winu 
Wlrth 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 

Yotjng,  AlHika 
Young.  n». 
Y'oung,  Ga. 
Zabloekl 
Zeferettt 


I 


NAYS— 59 

Au.bro 

Gonzales 

Foace 

Archer 

Haley 

Pn-c 

Ashley 

Hall 

Randall 

Boiling; 

Hammer- 

R!senhoo\e 

.ircckinrldL^e 

schmldt 

Roberw 

Burleson.  T(\ 

Hastlnge 

Roonc- 

Casey 

H;cks 

Roybal 

Chappell 

Hlllls 

i'ant  iiil 

'"hisholm 

Howard 

Snrasil: 

Collin?,  let. 

Jones,  Ala. 

.Simon 

<!jner 

Ka.:eu 

Stephens 

U:une\:i. 

IJcIiini^i  y 

Strattoii 

Domiulck  V 

flaihl.'i 

rilUC'-ey 

Oanielson 

Milfoid 

Suillvan 

Davis 

Mon^;;u.';  1  .'.• 

.Synuii.T 

de  la  Gfiiva 

Moss 

Wllbon,  B  ,1 

Dodd 

Nsx 

Wclfi- 

I  vjwney 

Obey 

WrlL-ht 

llorio 

oHuia 

Vouny.  Tex 

Gli-dn--^ 

IMtmaii 

•■■Us  a 

r;ke 

NOT  VOTING-^ 

-^i 

\<\i\\va 

Goldwater 

O'Neia 

Aslibrook 

Hawkins 

Passniin 

Aspln 

Hays.  Ohio 

Pepper 

Brooks 

H'Shtowp- 

Rtmnels 

Collins,  111. 

Ichord 

Seiberllng 

Dellums 

Leggeit 

Shipley 

Dent 

Madden 

bkubltz 

Erlenborn 

Millu 

Tfcague 

F\  ins,  Teiui. 

Moliohan 

Waxb-.fdi 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
lo. 

The  Clcik  announced  the  follovlng 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mi'.  Mollohao. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Leggeit, 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  A.spln. 

Mr.  Selberllng  with  Mr.  DelU'.m.^ 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Skubltr. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mrs.  Colllna  of  IliijiO'c 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ash  brook. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Teogtie. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  High  tower  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Waxmaa. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aniiounted 
H.s  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to,  and 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


rci;}  LRENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  407.5 

kesci:;dinc    cert.atn    budget 
authority 

Mr.  MAHOiN.  M;.  Sn^akei-.  pur.Miaii* 
to  tiic  prior  order  uf  the  Hou.,p.  I  call 
Mm  the  conferenrc  report  on  the  bill  •  H  R 
•^07,5)  to  i-c.scind  certain  budget  auihoi- 
i'^'  lecominci.dc.l  in  the  me.^.sase  Oi  the- 
Pio^idt-nt  of  Jiaiuar.v  30,  iD75.  nnd  in 
'.If  com.niinlralii.n.'--  <.  f  tiir  Coiiip'rol).  r 
(Jcmiitlof  Februor.v  7.  ]97o,  ai.d  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  197j.  and  a.'k  unanlmsms  con- 
<-ent  t!T--.t  th','  .'^ta;t-^lpnt  of  the  maiKir--:-.^ 
be   -ead  in  heu  of  the  rei3o;t. 

•"ine  Clerk  reai  uie  title  of  tl;e  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  t  > 
'i.'P  re;juf:..l  uf  the  Kentitnian  froni 
Eexai;.' 

Tnere  \>  as  r.o  ob.ieciion. 

The  Clerk  road  ilie  .^iatemcnt. 

'For  coii/crence  report  and  .statemerit. 
'ce  procerdings  ul  the  House  of  March  24 
l!t7.5.i 

The  SPEAKER.  Tne  Cha'r  reco-nl/c 
!he  gentleman  f.oni  Texa.s  ■  Mr.  Maron 

Mr.  MAHON.  ?.Tr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  oii  H.R.  4075  contain- 
rescissions  that  total  $16,454,704.  The 
'.o-ilercnte  repo't  l.s  identical  to  the  bil! 
li.at  pa.s.sed  the  Hou.^e.  The  Senate  made 
two  r.mendment.s  to  the  bill  but  recede^ 
in  conference. 

The  re.'^clb.slon.s  the  conference  report 
contains  Include  S  10,000.000  for  forestry 
incentive  programs;  $995,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  $500,000  for  the 
Co.isumer  Product  Safel.v  Commission: 
and  $4,999,704  for  the  Inter-Amerlcrn 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report  l.s 
i=.1.243.939.250  below  the  amount  reccm- 
iiieiided  for  rescission  by  the  President. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  lar^re  dif- 
ference is  that  the  President  had  recom- 
mended $939,030,250  In  rescissions  for 
various  health  and  education  Items  and 
$125,000,000  In  rescissions  for  the  job 
opportimltles  program  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  ail  ol 
\\h\Qh  ihe  Conirrcs.;  did  not  ayree  to 
le^cind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ur;e  the  adoption  of 
the  conlerence  report.  Under  leave  to 
JiisciL  tabular  material,  I  am  placing  li. 
the  RrcoRD  at  this  point  a  table  whlcii 
summarizes  the  conference  report.  Tlil 
table  contains  a  figure  that  Is  diirerein 
from  that  .shown  In  the  '■conferLntc 
totals"  at  the  end  of  the  .■statement  ot 
the  managers.  The  Senate  Inadvertentlv 
Included  an  Improper  figure  that  caused 
the  budj;et  reQuests  lo  be  $11,717,000 
higher  than  a:.luai:,v  suhmiticci.  'i;:,- 
table  follovs: 
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'i.iij.:.l  Ai.llLH,  *M)  biMATL  AvTIOl  BY  SUBCOr.-WlTTCE 


Sjbcommittea 


Aitiii-ulttfe 

0«'»n!e '!""'""  

HUO-Independent  Agencfe! 

l«bor-H£W 

SUt»,  )u5ti-«,  Commerce;  « nd  "j'u'diciiry .' 


Ci^nfeienc*    jction    compirti]     •;tt!  — 


Budget 
re(<uett 


»191,700.000 

955. 000 

1,  709, 000 

924,311,250 

129,999.704 


House 
action 


T.)tdl. 


»10, 000, 000 

955, 000 

too,  000 

0 

4.999,704 


5ena!e 
Ktion 


110  one,  oro 

95S,  OCO 
0 
0 
0 


tcticn 


ri\'"jO,  nrii 

955,  00<i 

suo.  oou 

0 
4, 999,  7C4 


. -1,248. 874, 9S4 


1«,  4S4, 704 


Ftdgft 
•eqjeit 


J-'.'l  7C",  "■■'1 
n 

-1,20<),00C1 
-5^4,  311.  Zi] 
-121,000,000 


House 
•■.  tion 


Senate 
artioi 


+  J500,000 

0 

+  4,999,704 


10, 955, 000 


16,454, 704      1,232,220,250 


i,  499, 704 


.-;  IS8 


\':-.    CKDLRBLno     Mr.    ypeakcr. 
ii;.'f  DO  fiailier  recmc^ts  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Sftaker.  I  move  tlie 
ir<  ••  ions  Que-rioii  on  tiie  conlerence 
i-t'ori. 

The  previoij'.  o'le  tion  ".a.s  ordered 
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Ml.  M.MiON.  Mr  .S:.e;''ver.  I  a-k  uuan- 
.aioi>  cori.sfi  t  thuc  ml  Members  may 
h^■.\\^:  5  let:i^l;iru e  ci;i\.s  in  v.iiirh  to  revL-^e 
fuHl  eraeiKl  uitu  lomarks  mi  tlie  ron- 
itifuce  report  Swt  nfrecd  to  and  thut 
I  uuij  mcltidt  rriWf-  tuid  ciuiris  on  ti.c 
remarks  I  maca-  tod:<>. 

Tlie  SPEAKFJ!.  i<s  tliere  ob.lectloM  Xj 
liie    reciuf^?    ol     the    '^'cntle.iiiin    from 

Ti'ere  v.a.s  no  objection. 


UIS.VPPROV  ING  IH;.  DEI  err AL  OF 
CERTAIN  lii.DOEr  AUTHORITY 
RELATING  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMfc.RCE  NATIONAL  OCE- 
ANIC AND  \T.MOSPfIERIC  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  SLACK.  .\ri  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Re^oliiti.'M  309.  disapproving  the 
doterral  oi  cerc^ln  budget  authority,  at'.d 
p.-'k  unaiimior.'.  con.'-t'iit  that  It  be  co;.- 
.■-idered  lu  riie  Hoti^o 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  r'lcre  obiecfion  to 
the  reque.-r  oi  tl.e  s,i-'iitlem;n  Irom  We'it 
Virf;inia? 
There  wris  no  ob.iei  tion. 
Hie    CUrs    !ead    tite    resolution     ;■ 
(ollows: 

H  nrs.  30:t 
/.'<  so.'ccrf  i  .at  ihe  Hon^f  (.f  fftfui  e"rft- 
tne<;  herel>'.  e.\i.re--<:C<  It'.  cli.-[>pt.rovnI  of  pro- 
iM.st<i  delerrM  D  lo^  <M.  ».■..  sec  forth  in  the 
frr^ldeiiCs  spccUil  ii.et  a^e  t.f  Nineiiiber  L'(>. 
!;i74.  tnaisiniiUd  •  ;h«  Coi!.;rcs.s  iindtT  f-t-c- 
fcn  1013  of  Tl.e  Iii.,.Mii  ('i.ioiit  Cuiitrol  Act  of 
l!>74.  and  .<^ub.seqi  entiy  re'.  l.~ed  lu  the  rwp. 
l>!ement«rv  mefveftce  of  Jfiiuiarj-  3ft,  1075 
tr.HUsmltred  to  t-ip  Coiure--  im'dfr  .sectlo;i 
iiiHici  olsi'.cVi  Act. 


Tiie  ce'itlcmnn  fioni 
Si  >(  k  '   Is  iteoi;n1/ed 


Tlie  SPF  \KER. 
West  V'irtfi':;-!  ■^M• 
("or  1  hour. 

Mr.  SLAC  K  \\i  S,-'i-akcr.  I  .-.icld  my- 
.-lU  such  time  :•■.  i  pu^-.  con-  ume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  submit  for  con.,ldera- 
tic>n  to  the  Hou.sp,  House  Resolution  300. 
recomendirii,  d!s.,ii:,ioval  of  proposed  de- 
fenal  075-04.  a-  set  forth  in  tlie  Presi- 
dent's specifi!  mes^lll;e  oi  November  2P. 
1974,  Iran- n'it ted  to  the  Congre.s.s  mider 
.-ection  1013  oi  ti.e  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Aft  of  1974  ai\d  .-ub.sequently  re- 
used in  the  supoiemcfUnry  me.s«tl'e  of 
January  30,  107:..  transmuted  to  the 
Con^-ress  imc'.er  section  lOHic  of  such 
act.  makintf  funds  available  to  tlie  Na- 
tional Oceanic  r  nd  .\tmo-pherlc  Admln- 
i.-tratlon  In  ti>e  arnoiir;t  of  .'54.n73,000  for 
tnf  follo'.vtntc  Jteir.s 

The  sum  of  $600,000  for  the  State- 
Tederal  fu-herics  conservation  and  man- 
fiement  grants  protrram.  The  propased 
deferral  v.oidd  have  reduced  bv  .some  10 
rtercent  the  comd-ercia!  fisheries  tyrant- 
a!  d  anadromou-  f.-Mories  frants  to  the 
States. 

The  sum  01  ^l.o^:-l  000  for  the  sea  Riant 
prof-'ram's  marlre  technology  grant? 
These  a-e  •i\e  crai"-  ■.>>  universities,  ir.- 


iCi'.tes.  and  laboratories  for  clie  devel- 
opment  of  aijplled   marine   technology. 
The  tiroposed  deferral  would  have  re- 
iilted  In  a  20-perceiil  redtict'.on  in  fund'* 
fcr  tills  program 

The  final  item  consist!*  rf  tJ.439.000 
i>'r  prowrams  of  the  National  Weather 
£'•:■•  ice.  whiih  Include  the  tullo'^inH: 

Tlie  sum  of  $800,000  for  ilie  procure- 
t.-ient  ol  specialized  data  equipment  for 
v.cather  radar.s.  Thf  deferral  of  thl^  Urm 
•f.o\\\(.\  have  dclaved  ir.e  p'l.^'ian.  fur  1 
yea  r. 

The  sum  of  $l.L'r.6,000  for  Initial  pro- 
ciiremcnt  of  prototype  s;. stems  for  aiU(.- 
matlon  of  field  opercalons.  Likewise,  h 
deferral  of  this  Item  .voiild  ha\e  delu>ed 
tills  oro!;ra:ii  for  1  year. 

The  sum  of  JIOO.OOii  .0.  Kiaiu.s  to 
develop  saielllte  remote  se'!->ing  tcch- 
nolog.v . 

And,  finally.  »J73.000  to  e>tubli'ii  i\ 
si»eclal  unit  to  develop  severe  .storm  and 
u.MiHdo  forecasting 

Mr.  Speaker,  v.e  recommend  the  adop- 
tion or  House  Resolution  :-;o9. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Sj-eaker,  v.lU 
r':.v  Kentleman  yieldv 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  thi-  Kenrleman 
iicm  Washington. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Spe.^ker,  I  v.vnt 
o  indicate  my  supixirt  for  this  bill  and 
especially  for  the  portion  dlsappro-.lng 
the  deferral  of  $600,000  viilcii  Congres."* 
had  appropriated  for  tlie  Sl.ite-fVdi-rd 
ilshe;les  management  grams. 

.Just  last  ses.-lon  the  Hor  c  uuarii- 
riiously  paso^ed  Senate  Coi.caneit  Re  n- 
lutlon  11  and  e.xpressed  tiiai  It  was  its 
policy  to  strengthen  tiie  l-.S.  ii.-iilng  in- 
dustry, tiiat  It  Intended  to  .•<uppurt  tlie 
respoii.sibilltles  of  tlie  States  for  manage- 
ment and  conservation  of  il.'«li,  and  that 
It  partlculary  commended  tlie  Federal- 
State  fisheries  m.inaKement  progr.im.s. 
Since  the  Hoirse  spfjke  »o  directly  a.nu 
unanimously  to  the-e  vei.v  i.irograms,  I 
sugfc;e.>t  that  we  must  either  disapprove 
Tliis  deferral  or  ston  pas  .hig  resolution., 
ot  any  kind. 

A!,'uin.  just  last  jear  Congre.s^  amend- 
ed t'.ie  Anadromou.s  Fish  Coiiser\atloi> 
Act  to  authorize  an  Increa.^e  In  thi*  Fed- 
eral .share  ot  these  i;ro^rams.  This  de- 
ieui.l  also  does  away  .•,  Icli  tt.ai  Inctutlon 
oz  Congres.s. 

Apart  from  the  dlrcL  I  -U(.iAirt  Cun,^te.-^ 
has  expressed  for  thee  proKrams.  there 
are  e\cellent  reasons  why  tlie\  should 
not  be  deferred.  First,  the  program.^  are 
alietidy  under  severe  strain,  because  tiie 
Federal  share  h.ui  been  leel  funded 
V.  ithout  any  pnnl  kii  for  h.l'i.ulon  for  3 
.-.ears.  Second,  tills  deferral  of  fundus  In 
tlie  middle  of  tlie  fl.scal  year  v.oiild  In- 
terfere greatly  with  State  planning  and 
iilnder  the  development  of  State-Federal 
cooiieratlon  In  tills  area.  We  are  moving 
ahead  nltli  Important  ne  '.•  fi-herles  pro- 
r  ran^i  sucii  as  exte'idcd  Jurisdiction,  the 
national  fl-herles  jilan.  and  expanded 
management  plans.  At  thU  critical  time, 
the  cooperation  oi  ilie  -S  uu-s  t>  espe- 
cially necessar.\. 

Tiiird.  many  Sta.t.  s  •m- e  ai'-ead.\  pro- 
•  uied  lunds  and  developed  programs  v.  1th 
the  kuov'.ledge  that  Federal  mau-hlng 
I'.nids  had  been  up^vroprlated  and  with 
the  '.indersiandlng  that  tliey  would  be 
■    :^.'.-'blc.  D»«tei.T'.l  lit  'Ills  time  ^ould.  In 


s<^me  vii^t^,  require  tlie  termination  of 
e.xlstlng  projects  and  waste  money  al- 
ready spent.  We  must  remember  that  the 
tirograma  deal  with  a  living  resource.  In 
some  cases  on  the  west  coast  for  ex- 
am|)lp,  In-ma'ure  hatchery  fisli  v-.lll  have 
'o  he  relea^eti  u  iliK  clciei.'al  Is  not  (l:^- 
.  i.';ro-.ed. 

In  my  vlev  loeic  aie  m;'!i:  vood  rcii- 
snns  why  tills  deferral  should  be  dlsan- 
-ro.eu.  and  I  a-kyou  to  a  in  hi  voting  ;oi 
tl'f  ile;erral  resolullnn. 

Mr.  DUNCVN  ol  Or.>,nn  Mr.  Siipike!. 
T  vaiit  to  coniit..tu!afe  the  Kentlemiai 
frt.m  Wc-i  VlfKii'la.  the  snbconimtitte 
( tiairman.  for  briniintf  thi.--  re--ohitlo!'  be- 
I'-ie  ihe  Ctintre's.  ifje  acth, Itles  ni  tlie 
Natioiml  Oceanic  and  \tinospherlc  .\ci- 
Uiluisiiutlon  are  important  to  e\er^ 
Slate  In  the  Nation.  Hie  vcather  foic- 
ca^ijiu/  techniques  and  the  .siedali/dl 
e(|ii'.pmcm  for  galiierlng  v.eatiier  data 
•."111  'lii.'.  for  I  hem  elves  man.v  times  (I'.e: 
in  oro'  ldiii,s'  iurecasis  that  are  Impoi  taia 
to  tiic  iireser.  atlon  ol  liie  and  propert; 
The  funds  tor  commercial  fi.-lieric-  n  : 
ttie  anudromoii.i  fl.sherles  and  tor  tiie  .sea 
«rant  colleges  are  e^pednlly  imixirtaiit 
to  OreKon  v  iiere  one  of  those  kicM  histl- 
tudons  Is  locared  and  where  a  substantia! 
commercial  nsliluK  Indusrr,.  1^  i.eiiiein- 
al'..  l.aril  pre-.-ed.  It  Is  importaiu  to  Ore- 
gon—indeed  It  1-.  Important  to  tin 
v.orld  -tJKit  v.e  do  all  f.e  can  to  h ureas,. 
ili>»  !)roteln  suppl.  so  nuuh  hi  demand 
I);  a  hiniKiy  vorld.  There  1>  no  better 
-oii'ie  ol  pi'orein  than  the  noble  sal'iioa 
a-  e.er.sone  v  ho  lias  <  aunht  <  i  earcn  one 
w  ell  knows. 

No  iiione".  1.-.  .-sa'cd  uy  the  atiatiua  01 
the  admuilstratioii  to  cieier  Tiie't- 
airiK.nts  for  expendii.ire  at  a.  laier  iluie 
Inncetl  tlie  lO^ts  v. Ill  gfi  up  iiie  lf)nKer  ve 
\uih  due  to  the  Inexorable  Imiait  01  111- 
li.'iion.  The  re^olulion  :s  :i  t-iiari  la^e  i'>:<! 
siiouUl  (la.- s. 

Mr.  AuCOIV.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  '.vant  l'. 
taVe  tiiK  (>i>ponun;!y  to  thank  t'>.e  cliair- 
m.n  and  the  committee  and  to  compli- 
ment tlie  chairman  for  his  leac'ei.shlp  hi 
bin  ,L\nu  tu  the  tloor  this  (h.'-approval  01 
(leTe'Tal  n  olutlon.  encoiiiiJassinf  a^  ii 
doe  prlniQjles  ambodled  In  tiie  ori^lv  •! 
lewrlslatioii  I  Introduced  on  belialf  of  my 
constituents  In  late  February.  Tlie  Im- 
portance of  maklnu  these  fund-  a'allatile 
rs  soon  a-^  possible  cannot  be  o.ci- 
emph.isi/ed. 

Not  onlv  v.nuld  deferral  ot  the.se  iiind- 
<lo  great  harm  to  continuing  iiiarlr.e  re- 
.sources  develoiiment  at  the  Federal  level, 
but  It  .vould  .serlou.sly  Impair  the  ability 
of  the  States,  huiudln:-'  Ore,i;on,  to  con- 
tinue their  ov.ii  programs  ot  marine  re- 
.•earch  a  ad  development.  The  deferro! 
request  lia  hides  prant-ln-alci  funds 
Oregon  ha.<  given  Its  full  support  anu 
commitment  to  these  i/rant-ln-ald  pro- 
j^raius.  and  deferral  of  these  tunds  "  ould 
be  disastrous  to  my  State. 

Disapproval  of  the  deferrstt  will  al!o".' 
tiie  continuation  of  salmon  taking  and 
reco\  ery  programs  and  profrrams  to  im- 
prove hatchery  techniques.  Also,  these 
fund.s  7,111  be  used  for  studies  concerniner 
the  development  of  new  and  better  prod- 
ucts from  Oregon's  food-fish  resource 
and  to  fund  research-management  pio- 
prams  on  andromous  fish  stocks.  I  be- 
lieve the  cooperation  of  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  proved  tx- 
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tremely  beneficial  In  this  area,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  continued  so  that  we 
can  develop  our  ocean  resources  for 
maximum  benefit  while  using  sound  con- 
.servation  principles. 

Disapproval  of  this  deferral  will  enable 
the  sea  grant  program  to  continue  Its 
marine  research  efforts.  In  Oregon,  these 
funds  will  be  used  for  continued  support 
of  marine  and  commercial  fisheries  tech- 
nology training  projects,  for  studies  to 
determine  feeding  habits  of  salmonid 
fiihcs.  for  the  evaluation  of  the  poten- 
tial for  a  krill  fishery  ofif  Oregon,  and 
for  support  of  a  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment specialist.  In  addition,  disapproval 
of  this  deferral  will  help  both  of  these 
programs  to  keep  pace  with  the  high  cost- 
of-living  increases  which  are  already 
lorcing  cutbacks  in  program  activities. 

The  impact  of  this  deferral  is  not  only 
any  means  limited  to  Oregon.  It  would 
have  serious  consequences  for  the  entire 
American  marine  development  effort, 
and  it  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  support 
this  resolution  to  disapprove  the  deferral 
of  funds.  Simply  stated,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  potential  of  the  sea  is  far  too  great 
for  us  to  fall  to  support  vital  progran^s 
of  marine  research  and  development. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully urpe  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
•support  to  House  Resolution  309,  a  com- 
bination of  House  Resolution  240  and 
266  which  I  cosponsored  to  disapprove 
rertain  Presidential  budget  authorities — 
D75-y 4— relating  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

The  President's  recommendation  to 
defer  expenditures  of  5600,000  in  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  funding  for  fisheries 
conservation,  research,  and  management 
will  liave  disastrous  consequences  on  our 
State-Federal  cooperative  programs. 

For  the  State  of  Maine,  these  dra,stic 
fat>.  amounting  to  $16,433.  will  cripple 
and  pcssibly  terminate  ongoing  fisheries 
proMrains  and  cast  many  people  out  of 
work,  while  at  the  same  time,  other 
le?isl.ition  is  proposed  to  create  more 
Feurral  jobs  for  tlio  unemployed. 

In  this  period  of  mounting  concern 
for  rational  management  of  our  ocean 
re.-^curccs.  the  United  States  can  ill- 
afford  this  .sudden  evisceration  of  key  on- 
goihi:  rescarcl»  and  management  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tl:e 
P:'evioas  question  on  the  resolution. 
Tiie  previous  question  was  ordered 
Tlu  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 
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'•'■- '  SI.  \CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
n.'O'.^  lonsent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  !iH!!slativc  days  in  wiilch  to  revise  and 
exiciid  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  s-'entlcm.Tn  from  W<»st 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 
AND  CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OF 
1966  AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
t/ut   t!K-  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4222)  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  sjid 
Child  Nutrition  Acts  In  order  to  extend 
and  revise  the  special  food  service  pro- 
grajh  for  children  and  the  school  break- 
fast program,  and  for  other  purposes  re- 
lated to  strengthening  the  school  lunoli 
and  child  nutrition  programs. 

The  SPKAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THB  COMMITTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  4222,  with 
Mr.  Pike  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  the  first  section  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute ending  on  page  8.  at  line  22. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mo\  e 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  lengthy  dlscu&slon 
which  we  had  yesterday  on  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4222.  has  made  It  apparent 
that  many  Members  are  In  disagree- 
ment with  certain  features  of  the  bill. 
However,  I  am  confident  that  all  of  us 
agree  with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill, 
which  Is  to  strengthen  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs.  As  was 
brought  out  in  the  debate  yesterday,  It 
Is  clear  that  the  school  lunch  program 
needs  help  in  order  to  siuvive  in  tills  re- 
cent period  of  constantly  increasing  costs 
of  operation.  We  must  reverse  the  de- 
cline In  school  lunch  participation  by 
making  the  program  more  readily  avail- 
able to  the  middle-class  children  who  are 
being  priced  out  of  the  program. 

Despite  all  the  discussion  on  the  floor 
yesterday.  It  Is  simply  not  true  that  we 
will  be  spending  large  sums  of  money 
to  finance  lunches  for  the  children  of 
millionaires.  Fewer  than  1  percent  of  the 
families  In  the  Nation  fall  In  the  Income 
category  of  $50,000  and  over.  Only  6  per- 
cent of  families  are  between  Incomes  cf 
$25,000  and  $50,000. 

The  substitute  amendment  will  rai.«;e 
the  25-cent  maximum  payment  upwarti 
to  35  cents  per  lunch.  The  supplemental 
payment  will  then  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  January  1.  1975,  price  and  the 
new  maximum  of  35  cents.  A  minimum 
payment  of  10  cents  will  be  retained  for 
any  school.  Further  an  escalator  v.lll 
take  effect  July  1,  1975.  to  compensate 
for  cost  Increases  since  January  1,  1975 
The  total  effect  of  these  revisions  will 
be  to  reduce  the  cost  by  more  than  otie- 
half  from  this  provision  of  the  original 
bill. 

Furiher,  concern  has  been  exfues.scd  by 
the  members  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  certain  provisions  of  the  bll! 
could  be  considered  as  bypassing  the  ap- 
propriations procedure.  In  view  of  this 
concern,  the  substitute  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  objections  of  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee.  P'iist, 
we  have  ehminated  the  3-year  special  au- 
thority provided  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  purchase  sciJon  22  ..nd 


section  416  commodities  regardless  of 
market  prices. 

Second,  the  requirement  to  purchase 
cereal  products  and  oils  and  shortening 
for  the  school  lunch  program  is  deleted. 

Third,  the  requirement  pertaining  to 
the  use  of  section  32  funds  to  finance  on 
a  temporary  basis  the  WIC  program  has 

been  deleted.  Funding  for  the  program 
would  tlien  depend  on  regular  annual  ap- 
jjroprlatlons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  .say  to  the  Hou.<=e 
and  to  the  Committee  that  it  was  argued 
yesterday  that  we  were  going  to  finance 
school  lunches  for  millionaires— for 
wealthy  people  and,  therefore,  the  25- 
cent  lunch  was  a  subsidy  for  the  rich. 

I  personally  feel  that  we  should 
strengthen  tlie  program  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  free  and  reduced-price  lunch 
program.  When  the  program  for  paving 
children  fails,  the  record  shows  that  the 
free  and  reduced-price  Janch  procram 
likewise  fails. 

In  any  event,  we  decided  that  the  25- 
cent  ceiling  price  on  lunch.  In  view  of  the 
feeling  of  the  committee,  should  be  in- 
creased to  35  cents,  and  that  is  in  a  sub- 
stitute that  will  be  offered  in  a  few 
moments  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  O'Hara  ' .  Let  me  state  that  this 
.substitute  cuts  in  half  the  funds  v.hi'jii 
would  have  been  required  for  the  25- 
cent  lunch  with  tlie  escalator.  It  cuts  the 
cost  dow^l  to  $439  million. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Ciiairnian.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  vicld  to  ti,(  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connect  ieui 
•  Mr.  GiAiMO ) . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  a.m  a 
httle  puzzled.  As  I  understand  It,  this 
committee  Jnas  been  studying  this  lunch 
program  Pov  some  time,  and  the  gentle- 
man decided  as  recently  as  last  night  to 
go  ahead  with  a  25 -cent  maximum  lunch 
for  all  children,  regardless  of  Income. 
Wliat  liappened  to  Justify  this  sudden 
change  to  35  cents  overnight?  What  \< 
the  difference  so  magically  arrived  at  be- 
tween 35  and  25  cents,  irrespective  of 
the  fact,  as  th^-  gentleman  .lust  said,  that 
It  v>lll  cut  tlie  cost  !)y  sc\eral  himdred 
mllhou  dollars? 

nie  CHAir.MAN.  Ti 
ilenian  from   Kertu'ky 
hr.s  expired. 

•On   request    of   Mr. 
ur.anlmous  consent.  Mr. 
Ic^rd  to  proceed  for  ' 
utes.i 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Ciiah-man.  to  an- 
swer till'  .rentleman's  question,  we  want 
to  be  as  leaHsflo  a.s  this  House  wants  us. 
to  be  in  order  to  be'ter  ^cr\'e  the  schooJ- 
ch!idren  of  this  Nation. 

Mr,  QLTE.  Mr.  Chalrm.-.n.  v  HI  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished fcnileman  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  QriEi. 

Mr.  QLTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentie- 
nian  said  thl.s  amendment,  now  35  cent.s. 
Is  less  than  half  of  what  the  original  bill 
would  have  cost.  The  figure  we  had  on  the 
original  bill  was  $871  million.  The  gen- 
tleman then  Is  Including  In  this  amend- 
ment the  escalator,  which  adds,  accord- 
ing to  the  fiintrr';  ihe  gentleman  gave  me. 
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another  686  ntiUloii   v,iiu!i  raispb  lliis  to 
J;957  million 

I  asked  the  Dtp<trti»:c«t  what  the  cost 
of  this  program  would  be.  as  brought  iu> 
to  dace,  and  they  h;i  e  a  figure  of  ?52l 
rr.iHion  as  ihecost. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  let  rvo  .state  to  my 
(h>.tingiu,shed  (ollt-apiu.-.  the  gentlemnn 
from  Mmne.^cta.  that  I  tiiink  he  cfin 
figure  a.s  v.cll  as  the  Deparimeiu  can.  On 
liie  bii,-;Ls  of  15  :i  iiullion  payint;  children, 
m  orcier  to  pro\ide  lunch  tlie  lollowing 
kvel  of  futicls  at  35  rents- -repre.sentmg 
Ml  cents  as  a  .'■iibsidy  on  a  45-cent  aver- 
ii;-:c-  iirice  luncli-  -15.3  million  children 
at  *;15  per  \ci\i'  per  cl.ild.  which  comes 
to  .sL'28  million 

There  are  1'  iniihon  new  eliildron  \\h.> 
will  come  into  iliis  prnt'iMii.  and  luuUr 
ihe  3.5-cent  riu.-.itiium.  at  .'>i5  per  year 
per  child,  will  be  iiticitlier  ,$:J0  miilion 
Then  the  CNCi'lator  on  the  neu  35-coiit 
pro\ision  will  be  .^8(1  million.  Then  the 
regular  section  4  and  commodities  as.si.st- 
jnce  for  additional  children  for  S6G  mil- 
lion. And  the  escalator  which  is  already 
ill  rhe  law  on  .-ectlon  4  ;ind  commodities 
ii'-sistanf-e  ior  iuU!itii>i::il  childn  n  is  $3;') 
million 

Put  to;. 1 1  her.  it  i.-.  ;:  total  of  S4:5!) 
Miilhfn. 

'( iic  CHAI1;M.\N.  T.ic  time  nf  the  :-cn- 
tlcinan  ha--  tmatn  esi)ired. 

<On  feqiie.  r  i.u  Mr.  i)i  if.  and  by  un.m!- 
t'lcais  con.>cnl.  Mr.  Pltkins  was  alloved 
to  pioceed  tor  1  tiddiiional  minute  • 

Mr.  QVIE.  Ml.  Chairman.  If  the  r:cn- 
tlenian  will  yield.  faiuL  on  with  the  fi;- 
iires  the  fictitleinan  lias  related,  the  one 
part  the  {icntletmn  left  out  was  section  4 
and  section  6  money  for  tlie  additioiu'l 
lunclies.  You  iia\e  the  escalator  in.  but 
you  did  v.fit  put  in  the  expenditure  tliat 
prevfnily  i,-«  there.  ;'nd  litis  brinps  it  up 
tu  the  S.'i'Jl  'niP.ion 

Mr.  PE:P.KfNS  let  uie  siiv  to  m;.  dis- 
tiutiuislied  iriend.  the  ■•eiitleman  frotn 
Minnesota,  that  we  did  not  leave  out  tl'c 
esciihitor  on  section  4. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  did  not  ^ay  the  c-calator 
I  .Mtid  you  leit  out  the  basic  e.vpeitditure 
tiiat  is  prc-eiiily  m  .^oction  4  and  '-ec- 
tion  6. 

Mr.  PERKl.NS.  In  m.^  nulument  the 
-ubstituie  tliai  '  ill  beoiferedby  the  gen- 
tleman t'oin  Michi-an  should  l)e 
(dopted 

The  aiaoiifiiiKUf  \>.  ilh  which  Mis, 
.Mt.NK  Kiacionsly  provided  me  this  morn- 
ing, contan^ed  a  Icature  to  provide  an 
iddilional  l.i  ceiu^  in  commodities.  If  I 
interpret  the  Mink  amendment  coi- 
rectly.  if  there  ever  wa-  backdoor  .spend- 
nit:  under  section  3-*.  I  thnik  that  amend- 
me'.it  ;.oes  in  that  diiection 

Tite  CHAIfJMAN.  Tiie  tim.'  of  ilu  cm- 
tlcma.n  has  ag.,.a  e.\piied. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  .Asiimv  and  b. 
unanrmou--  consent.  Mr.  Pkrkins  was  al- 
loived  to  iircHi-ed  u>i  i:  additional 
minutes  < 

Mr  ASHIFV,  -Mr  Cluiiiinan.  v  ill  the 
centleman  yield  ' 

Mr,  PERKINS  I  \u!d  tr.  the  -entle- 
man  from  Ol no 

Mr.  ASHLLV  Mi  ClkiirmiUi.  some 
moments  atro  the  pentleman  in  the  well 
was  explaiJiin?  why  it  was  that  the  chil- 
dren of  families  In  essentially  my  eco- 
nomir  situation  siiould  receive  a   sub- 


sidy, the  lart;esse  of  the  taxpayers,  for 
their  school  lunches.  I  would  be  inter- 
ested if  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
would  pursue  that  further.  I  am  wonder- 
int,'  why  it  Is  tliat  the  taxpayers  in  To- 
ledo who  are  earning  57.000  or  $8,000 
.-.hould  be  obli,i;ed  to  jia.v  for  the  luncli-- 
01  my  children, 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Let  me  ,-a.\  to  my  di..- 
tui:-ui.-.hed  coileavue  'liat  undr-r  the  bill— 
and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  wlio  is  ol- 
f print;  an  amendment  to  .--trike  it — v.e  in- 
rreascd  the  reduced  price  poverty  level 
trom  ij>4.510,  100  percent,  which  takes  it 
up  to  §9,020.  Anyone  witiiin  that  income 
ranne  can  obtain  a  reduced  price  limcli. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Wliy  should  a  $7,000 
ta.\payer  in  my  dr  trict  be  obliccd  to  pay 
a  portion  ot  the  co  t  of  the  Itu.chc  s  of  m.\ 
clHldren?  Why,' 

Mr,  PEIJKINS,  Ia-i  inc  s.iy  it  i.-.  because 
i:u'  school  Inndi  pro.:;ram  is  a  prosrratn 
of  nutrition  for  the  welfare  of  all 
children. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  1  can  take  care  of  the 
nutrition  of  my  own  ciiildren  w  ithout  the 
lulp  from  our  ttixpayers. 

Mr.  PERKIN.S.  WhUe  the  .Lcntlemaii 
from  Ohio  may  be  able  to  do  that,  others 
n::>y  not  be  in  that  same  position. 

We  have  established  a  .school  liuah 
iHo^ram  in  this  cotmtry.  and  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  ve  .should  stiengthen  the 
school  lunch  program  for  the  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches,  which  we  do  in 
ih\>  in.^lance,  In  the  last  6  years  the  free 
and  rcthiccd  price  lunches  hnvc  ,arown 
from  1  million  to  10  million,  and  the 
pjcins  limch  program  has  docliiitd  from 
'8  million  down  to  15.3  million. 

The  C'H.AIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  tlie  fen- 
tlciiiMi  has  expired. 
y  -r.  s>n.lf.:T  IN  the  n.\iCi;i-,  or  a  sin'.s^mt  ii 

C'FTTP.rn    BT    Mn.    o'lHTlA 

Mr.  OH.\RA.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  offer 
an  aiuendiiuni  in  the  nature  ot  a  snli- 
stitnte. 

The  Clerk  nad  a,-  follows: 
.'\meiitli>,>erit  m  tlie  nit; are  of  a  snbstiiuir 
o.itfed  by  Mr,  OHara:  In  lipu  of  the  niatttr 
jn'OiJi  f»d  u)  he  insorifd  by  tlif  C'cniimiiicp 
to  the  tc\t  of  Uit'  liili.  II  R,  4JL'_'.  insiit  t'l*- 
K'llov.iug: 

Tiint   this   Alt  nui>    tx-  cited   re-  "Tlic  N:i- 
tio'ial  Scliocil  LuMcli  Act  nad  C'liild  Nntriflou 
\i-:  111  It'Gfi  Aineiidmeuls  of  IPVjV. 
s(  iii'fii    BPi,\r;f\f-r  PKor.K\Ti 

Sr(  ,  2.  Secliuu  4irti  of  tlie  Child  \iiiiill..n 
Act  of  1966  I?  aiiioiidPd  bv  insert  in;.;  iumu'dl 
aiflv  after  'and  Jime  ;io.  1975."  the  folltuv- 
:!:;_::      "iiiid    siib,scciiifm    fi^ciil    yt;irp". 

Ml',  OH.\R.\  iduriii;:;  the  readiny. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  a -k  nnanimoir-  con.sent 
that  further  reading;  of  the  amendment 
be  c'i^pensed  wifii  iiiid  ihil  it  be  printed 
m  the  Rec  oHii. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tiie.e  ob.iec  lion 
'o  the  recjiie-i  of  the  ^emleinen  fioia 
Michitian? 

Mr,  QUIE.  Reserving  the  li^lit  to  ob- 
ject. Mr.  Chnirmaii.  I  would  say  to  tiic 
gentleman  I  ha\c  no  oiviec  lion  to  consid- 
erif.g  tile  portion  as  read  w  here  the  gen- 
ilenuin  make'-  no  change  What  I  w.ould 
like  to  have  read  is  the  portion  where 
tiie  feentletniiii  does  make  a  clianye.  He 
makes  a  change  in  section  4,  and  he 
iftakes  chimges  also  in  back-door  spend- 
in.cr. 

.Ml-  O  HARA  Mr  Cliairm  ui.  I  am  pre- 


pared lo  e.\iilaui  and  jioint  out  all  of  the 
I'hanges  I  Uo  make  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  tne  under  his  reservation  of  ob- 
.icetion. 

Mr.  QUIF.  I  woidd  yield  for  that  pur- 
pu,>e.  If  the  gentleman  would  explain  t.i 
u:    wliat  changes  he  makes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairni.ni.  we  Ix'tiin 
I'v  anvnding  the  provision  that  jno- 
\  'de-  for  a  2.?-cent  eau, 

Mr.  QLTE.  That  i>  '.rei.^.n  \  lU  ihr  h\V. 
correei,' 

Mr,  OTI\R\,  That  l,s  se(  tioii  I  o(  the 
bill.  That  provides  for  a  -Ja-cent  cap  for 
the  price  of  a  lime  ii.  and  my  amcnotnent 
makes  th.  i  a  r-f.-i-cent  mmi  on  the  pi:cf 
I't  a  liinrii. 

Mr.  QUJi:.  Would  tlie  gentleman  mo, 
that  the  only  chan"e  in  .section  4  i^  Wv,.; 
I  he  number  2o  is  changed  to  35? 

Mr.  OHARA.  There  Ls  one  other 
t  liange.  The  gentleman  from  Minne.sot;. 
will  recall  that  in  the  committee  yester 
day  we  agreed  to  a  committee  amerd- 
ment  which  jiro^ided  for  an  e.scahitoi 
in  the  amount  of  payincnt  under  .seeiiivi 
4  every  6  months  based  on  the  coiiMurei 
price  index  i(i.st  of  food  consumed  otitsicie 
tiie  home,  and  tliat  iJiovisum  would  b. 
inserted  a>  .-ub-eetion  <ci  ot  section  4 
riien  the  n;\\t  change  i.-  ov*  '•  in  .seeiieii 
7  of  tiie  aci.  nntier  wh.icli  ue  ;  tiliMiliue 
the  Meeds  language  for  inai  uliich  \:n> 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
.sola  in  the  Committee  on  Education  ai.ii 
r  abor.  Tlu'i  i<  uirc^cted  at  the  same  piob- 
I'-m.  thai  is.  pUue  waste  in  the  .seiu-ii 
Iittieh  |<ropram,  ai;d  we  substitute  the 
Meed.s  ;imeiidni'.'iit  for  the  amenclme'it 
offered  by  tile  f;eni!cman  from  Miiiin - 
sota  as  discussed  in  general  debate  yes- 
terday, liecause  v.e  think  it  relmes  t!>p 
a)>i)lieafion  of  the  ameedment  originall. 
oifered  b>  tne  geniltimni  nciii  Minne- 
sota and  imtii'oves  it. 

Mr.  QUIE,  The  gei;tl<  in^iu  h:is  ;i  new 
sec  lion  7i  a  ' '.' 

Mr.  OH.\RA.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  QUIE.  .\nd  the  rcmaindci  oi  ,sm- 
tloti  7  is  the  same'.' 

Mr,  OHARA.  That  is  cone' t 

Mi.  QUIE.  All  right. 

Mr.  OHARA.  On  page  11  <■[  tie  -u:.- 
Miiiiie.  is  one  of  tiie  back-door  speiciiiiu 
I)i'(i\i.sioiis  that  we  strike  out.  Wo  stril-;e 
out  section  13iai  c-otnpietely.  Tliat  iiof - 
down  liipuiiih  i)a-'e  l.'>.  lioe  7  ol  the 
•'meiK'eiei.t  in  the  mnme  of  a  .sub.stitute, 

Mr  QUIE.  In  the  bill  we  are  talt^iu'j 
about  ])re  e  20  bcLiiiuiin.c  or.  line  lie? 

iMr.  OHARA.  That  is  cot  reel.  That  !> 
tlie  jirnvision  tliat  reciuires  the  purciuise 
of  cereal  and  slioitening  ntKl  oil  pioducts 
i  liie  aoanints  pro\ided  in  the  lisenl 
,'.(ar  1074.  That  is  one  of  the  brck-door 
spending  provisions  to  which  obieetiou 
w  IS  made  during  consideration  ol  tiie 
rule  and  '■  hich  is  .stricken  bv  liie  ameed- 
iiiei'.t  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 

Mr  QUIE,  So  the  totiil  of  seciiC'n  I't  is 
^tvii  ken. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Only  KPa-.  Section  V. 
lb'  be^^inning  on  line  8.  page  21  of  the 
bill,  which  is  page  15  of  the  amendment 
in  tl'.e  nature  of  a  substitute,  remains  in 

Mr,  QUIE.  All  right. 

Mr  OTL\R.^.  Then  on  page  16  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
piige  22  of  tlie  bill,  beginning  on  line  12, 
the  lon^uiage  that  provided  tor  a  mrindu  - 
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le;  V  u.  e  of  section  32  funds  for  the  WIG 
pKH'ram  in  the  event  that  an  appropria- 
tion was  not  forthcoming  is  stricken. 

:.lr.  QUIE.  Then  the  gentleman  puts  a 
i>uiod  in  place  of  a  comma  on  page  22, 
i.iic  12.  after  the  word  "year." 
Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  QUIE.  And  strike  down   through 
liiie  13. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  correct.  Then  on 
I  hrough  on  hue  2  on  page  23. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  talking 
about  page  23  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Yes.  Start  with  line  12, 
page  22  of  the  bill,  after  the  words  "hscal 
year"  and  strike  all  that  follows  on  that 
page  through  the  period  on  line  2  of 
page  23.  l 

Mr.  QUIE.  All  right.  I 

Mr.  O'HARA.  And  tlicn  on  piige  25  of 
the  substitute,  which  is  page  34  of  the 
bill,  nn  amendment  which  corrects  a 
technical  oversight  and  inserts  the 
words  "American  Samoa"  after  the  words 
■  \Mrgin  Islands"  on  line  13. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Pa-'C  31  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  correct.  Page  31 
of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  retiuest  of  the  tientleman  from  Michi- 
L'on? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  was  there 
not  a  back-door  sjiending  provision  in  the 
\VIC  program  ? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  the  one  I  read 
to  the  gentleman,  which  begins  on  page 
16  of  my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  wliich  is  page  22  of  the  bill, 
beginning  after  the  words  "fiscal  year" 
on  line  12  and  continues  on  dovni  through 
and  including  line  2  on  page  23. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  refjnest  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
'^an? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  'Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  obiect.  For  all  intents 
and  purposes  it  now  appears  that  the 
original  committee  substitute,  made  in 
order  by  the  rule,  is  to  be  junked  and  in- 
stead we  are  being  asked  to  consider 
tills  new  substitute  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  just  now  offered.  The 
original  rule  on  this  bill  provided  that 
the  committee  substitute  be  read  for  pur- 
poses of  amendment,  as  is  usual.  If  the 
gentleman  now  obtains  unanimous  con- 
sent to  consider  his  substitute  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment,  all  sorts  of 
confusion  can  result.  No  one  will  have 
any  control  over  what  amendments  will 
be  presented  and  in  what  order  and  de- 
bate may  be  cut  off. 

I  do  not  wish  to  i^roloivj  the  a^ony 
which  has  kept  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee  up  until  5:30  in 
the  moinins  callin.Li  .secret  mectiivis.  but 
I  must  object  and  I  do  so. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
'-ieiitioman  will  withhold  a  moment  be- 
loie  he  does  so,  I  have  made  no  such 
icfiucst.  The  only  reciuest  I  have  made 
Is  tliat  the  reading  of  part  of  that 
atvioiidment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
'•<^  di,pen.sed  with  and  that  the  amend- 
uvnt  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
h  ii^iivs  not  affect  in  any  v.ay  the  ability 


to  offer  amendments  to  the  rest  of  the 
bill.  It  does  not  affect  the  ability  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  amendment  in  the 
natm-e  of  a  substitute.  Whether  or  not 
my  request  is  agreed  to,  the  entire 
amendment  in  the  natm-e  of  a  substitute 
will  be  open  to  amendment  at  once,  all  at 
the  same  time. 

All  my  request  does,  the  only  chan.';e  it 
makes,  it  avoids  taking  the  15  minutes  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  am  aware  that  that 
is  what  the  gentleman  is  asking  and  I 
am  aware  if  a  substitute  is  adopted  it 
will  probably  be  the  one  the  gentleman 
offers.  I  would  not  object  to  reading  it 
section  by  section  so  that  amendments 
can  be  offered  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  1  yield  to  the  gemlc- 
man. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
it  is  being  read  in  the  Record  it  will  not 
be  open  to  amendment  section  by  sec- 
tion. It  would  be  open  to  amendment 
when  tJie  entire  amendment  is  read. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  That  is  precisely  what 
we  object  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  .sig- 
nificant to  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about.  If  the  substitute  is  read,  it  is  my 
miderstanding  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
that  we  cannot  stop  at  the  end  of  each 
section  for  amendments,  but  the  entire 
substitute  has  to  be  read  before  it  w  ould 
be  open  for  amendments. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chairman,  is  that 
right? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  opportmiity,  it  seems 
to  me,  if  we  w^ant  to  correct  both  the  bill 
and  the  substitute  at  the  same  time,  we 
would  be  foreclosed  from  doing  that,  be- 
cause the  bill  has  not  been  read. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  feels  about  it,  but  I  think  for 
purposes  of  the  House,  so  that  both  could 
be  perfected,  we  have  imanimous  consent 
also  requested  that  the  entire  bill  be  read 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  place 
and  that  would  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  repair  each  one,  if  the  gentleman 
w  anted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  could  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  substitute.  I  do  not  intend  to  make 
such  a  request  to  amend  the  bill  all  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  makes  the  request  that  after 
it  is  read  it  be  considered  section  by  sec- 
lion,  I  will  object. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  would  make 
a  imanimous-consent  request  that  his 
amendment  be  read  section  by  section. 
This  would  accomplish  the  purpose  we 
are  after. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  Chair  will  state 
liiat   tlic   Chair  would  not   enteitain   a 


reciucsi  of  that  nafiue.  The  amendment 
must  be  read  in  its  entirely  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  If  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  Insists  upon  his  objec- 
tion. The  Chair  would  encourage  that 
amendments  be  made  to  each  section 
once  it  has  been  read,  but  it  cannot  be 
onen  for  amendment  prior  to  tiie  reading 
r.^BLi.MiiF.N'rARy  iKqeiRv 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  have 
.>  iJarliamentary  infiuy-y. 

The  CHAIRMAN. -The  gcilleman  will 
st:ite  his  parliament  iry  inquiry. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  By  unanimous  consjiit 
is  it  not  possible  to  read  the  genlkmaa's 
Mibstitiite  section  bv  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
dc-es  have  to  be  read  in  its  entirety,  un- 
less unanimous  con.sent  is  obtained  not 
to  read  it  all.  Tliat  is  the  lociuest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  rcqutst  of 
the  gentletiian  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr,  Cliainnan.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

I  -M.I  1  \.  IJ  \  1  \i  V    I-- VI  Iiil 

Ml.  JOHN  L,  BURTON,  Mr.  Cliairieaii. 
1  have  a  parliair.entarv  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  --ll 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JOHN  L,  BURTON.  Would  it  not 
be  in  order  lor  a  unanimous-consent  le- 
quest  to  consider  the  .substitute  read  and 
then  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
substitute  be  read  section  by  section  for 
amendment,  considered  section  bv  sec- 
tion? 

The  CHAIRALAN.  The  first  request 
would  be  in  order,  but  the  second  request 
could  best  be  accomplished  if  Members 
cooperated  in  offering  atnendments  in 
an  orderly  fashion. 

I',MtLI,\M  KN  1  .\i-,  \     IN  ijr  li:  V 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  -.i 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  -The  geutleiuan  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  As  the  Clerk  reads  each 
section,  at  that  time  would  it  be  in  order 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  .sec- 
tion be  considered  as  read  and  oi^en  to 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRTvIAN,  Tiie  entire  amenci- 
ment  must  be  read  belore  any  amenci- 
mcnt  would  be  in  order. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.S]  c,  S.  Seciiou  4  fif  Tlie  Cliild  Ni.triiiuii  .Ai  i 
i)i  19u6  is  ameiuied  b\  ucidiug  at  Uie  fixi 
liiereof  the  fullo-ivin-;  new   .subsc-i-Tlon : 

ijJl  .'is  a  national  mnrition  and  health 
policy,  it  ia  ilic  purpo.se  luid  inieiu  ol  tiir 
Con^rfss  iliat  the  sclinol  brealUasi  pro<;i,ini 
be  made  available  in  all  scliools  where  ii  is 
needed  lo  provide  adequate  nutriTion  l.  r 
ihildren  in  attendrnce.  The  Secretary  i-^ 
hereby  direc'ed.  in  eooperatiou  wiih  Stale 
educational  ageneies.  to  carry  cm  a  program 
of  informaiion  in  fnnlicrance  of  this  policy 
Within  ninety  day.-  after  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  tlic  Secretary  .sliall  report  to 
the  coinmitiee.s  nf  jitrisdiction  in  the  Con- 
gres.s  his  plans  and  those  of  tlie  cooperatin? 
State  agencies  to  brine  about  the  needed  e\- 
pnnsj.))]  in  the  school  breakfast  program," 
ser'T'i.L-.:K:;rAL  food  ,fs^,i-,T.'sNc  i: 

PAVMENTS 

sa    -1.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  National  School ' 
I.iiiich   Act   i.s   amended    by    inserting    "(al" 
immediately  before  the  lir.sc  .sentence  and  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  i<>llo'\ing  new 
.s.;fi-;''i  inn  ■ 
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"(b)  (n  In  addltlcn  to  tbe  foM  ai>litanee 
payraenrs  ucdcr  subsection  la)  to  a  State 
t  dticitlonal  Rgency  for  any  Hacal  year,  the 
Serretary  slin'l  mal:e  sirppieraental  ff  od  a?;- 
sL^rame  pui?menti  fur  fhut  year  to  any  State 
etliicatioial  agc'icy  lu  a  total  amount  equal 
to  Uie  siiia  CI  the  re.-iults  o'otalned  by  mul- 
tiplying (A)  the  mimber  of  Uinrlies.  other 
tXian  free  luiicUei  and  redviced-i)rice  lunuhes 
(coir-lstin.,'  of  a  combiiuUiou  of  foods  which 
meet  the  niiniinnin  r.uUitir.;i:,l  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  St-Lrelary  under  section  9 
(ID),  served  during  such  fiscal  year  to  chil- 
dren m  each  school  In  such  St.vts  which  par- 
ticipates In  the  school  luuch  piogram  under 
this  Act  under  agreements  with  such  State 
educational  agency  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 8.  by  (B(  a  pavment  per  lunch  for  that 
school  determined  by  the  Secretarr.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  first  and  f-econd  senteurcs 
of  paragraph    rJi     whichever  is  approprhite. 

Mr.  GIAI.MO  idurin?  the  reading  >. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  make  the  pomt  of  order 
tliaf  a  quorum  i.s  not  pie->er.t 

The  CHAIFniAN.  The  Chau-  will 
count.  F'.idently  a  quoium  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  v. ill  va- 
cate proceodinE,'s  undrr  the  rail  v.hen  a 
quorum  of  the  comntittre  appear.^^. 

Member.s  will  record  their  preset^ce  by 
clectr(niic  device 

The  cali  was  taken  b-  electronic  device. 
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Tile  CTIAIRMA-V.  One  liundred  Meiii- 
btr.s  ha\c  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  tlie  Whole  is  prc.-^^cnl.  Pux- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  rule  XXIII. 
clause  2.  further  proceedings  uiider  tue 
e.il!  >\vM  be  considered  a.>  vacated. 

Tlie  Ccmniirtce  win  ieM;me  its  bui- 
i.e.-^s. 

Tlie  Clerk  ui'l  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  continued  to  road  a.s  follows: 
•J(  Supplemenliil  payments  to  anv  State 
educational  agejicy  under  this  subsection 
.'-hall  not  be  .subject  rr>  the  n-.atchini;  require- 
ments contained  in  the  third  sentence  of 
•■'eetion  7  and  Ui  the  second  sentence  or  sec- 
tion 10. 

'•|Ji  In  the  Case  o:  any  school  which  was 
p.'irticipating    In    the   ^ichool   lunth    progrum 
tinder  this  Act  as  of  January   1.   1975,  the 
r'lyment  per  lunch  h)r  a  school  determined 
bv  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  making  sup- 
plementiil  payments  to  a  State  educational 
agf-ncv  for  any  fiscal  year  In  .iccordance  with 
paragraph   ( 1 )   shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
I. A)    the  dirlcrence  between   lii   tlie  price,  in 
eiTect  on  January  I.  1075.  for  a  lunch  lother 
than  a  free  lunch  or  a  reduced-price  lunch) 
i-erved  to  a  child  in  ihat  school  and  (II)  33 
cents,    or    (B(     10    cents,    whichever    Is    the 
srer.tir   In  the  case  of  any  .school  which  was 
not   prtrtlfipatinc;  In   ihe  school   lunch   pro- 
Errani  under  this  Act  a.^  of  January   I.   1975. 
the  piivment   per  lunch   for  a  schciol  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  mak- 
ing -supplemental  payments  to  a  .St..te  educa- 
tional aeencv  for  any  fiscal  year  in  nccord- 
ance  wtth  paracrraph   (1)    shall   be  equal   to 
(Ai    the  di.ference  between   fli    the  averaee 
price.    In    effect    on    January    1.    1975.    for   a 
lunch  (Other  than  a  free  lunch  or  a  reduced- 
f.r-.ce  lunch)   served  to  a  child  in  all  schools 
in  that  State  which  participate  in  the  schcjol 
I'iiuh    program    under    this    Act    under    an 
.»;4ifeiiitnt  with  such  agency   In  accurd.ince 
with  i*ctiou  8  and   ili)   35  cent.5.  or  iB)    10 
'cn'i,  whichever  is  the  greater." 

(bp  Section  8  of  the  Natiru.il  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  Iny-ertlnj  Inunedi- 
jitely  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
fir.-t  sentence  the  following:  ".  except  that 
-»  school  In  the  State  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  m  tlie  school  lunch  program  dur- 
ing ttiat  fiscal  year  only  li  no  child  In  that 


school  is  requlr£!d  to  pay  a  price  In  ercps.s 
of  35  cents  for  a  lunch  served  in  thiit  schoj.I 
during  that  fiscal  yenr"'. 

(c)  Section  lliai  of  the  Natlon.al  Schorl 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  folk  wing  ne.v  sentences:  "The 
Secret -»ry  sl-.all  prescribe  on  July  1  of  each 
fiscal  year,  and  on  January  1  of  each  Bsciil 
year,  a  semiannual  adjustment  in  the  pay- 
ment per  lunch  served  for  each  school  c'etcr- 
irined  by  the  Secretary  under  "cctlon  4(bl 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  The 
Hino'int  of  ihe  ad.iu.stnient  under  the  precd- 
Jn?  sentence  shall  be  equal,  for  e.irh  s-hocl 
tor  wliich  a  pavm-nt  prr  lun:h  is  dt  termiiied 
under  such  sr;.  tion  4i  b) .  to  the  cns.h  amount 
ol  the  adjustment  in  the  sp^cial-r-sci-tancf 
liictor  for  free  lurches  prescribed  by  the  See  - 
fta-v  for  si'.ch  d;ite  under  the  third  sentcnr" 
of  tins  subsection,  and  t!.e  first  such  adjust - 
I'leiit  shaU  he  prr^crib  d  on  July  1.  lain." 

id)  The  amendments  made  by  this  iecv»a 
fc'^iiU   laUe  ellect  (.«i  July   1,   1973. 

DIBECr  FEDERAL  F.XPENDITITRES 

;?fi  5.  Section  6(b»  ol  the  Nation.-*!  Schciot 
I.iuich  Act  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  strikhig  out  "ihe  nonprofit  private" 
the  first  time  such  term  occurs  In  the  pro- 
viso of  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  U; 
lieu  thereci  "any  ot  the". 

(b>  by  striking  out  "nonprofit  private' 
the  .second  time  such  term  occur.'  in  such 
prov!_-o  and  in.serting  in  lieu  ihercof  ".such  '. 
and 

(cl  by  strikinc  cut  "nonprofit  private" 
where  such  term  occurs  m  the  fouidi 
sciiiincc. 

M.\tCinNG 

Sfc.  6.  Secilon  7  of  the  .Valir.nal  S-.hool 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end  of  such  section: 
'Provided,  hoiceier.  That  the  total  State 
matching  of  $3  for  *I,  as  required  in  the 
third  sentence  of  this  section  with  adjust- 
ment.s  for  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  State, 
.shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  payment.-' 
made  to  participating  schools  under  section 
4  of  this  Act  for  free  and  reduced  price 
meals:  Pruridcd  furthfr.  That  the  foregolnt; 
provi.so  dcjes  not  apply  In  the  case  of  State 
level  matching  as  rcqiniid  under  lUt  si.xth 
sontcnce  of  thu  section.". 

tNTO.ME       GIInril.'.KS        Fi>lt        KFDl'' |D        PRlur 

:"r:rn;s    and    Mi^aii  iftmcx   or   rxoec.wii 

l<^  orIRrM-^•TS 

iii-c.  7,  (a)  Subsection  (a)  ot  rccUcju  9  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  jentences:  "The  Secretarv  shall  estab- 
lish. In  cooperation  with  State  educational 
agencies,  administrative  procedures,  which 
shall  Include  IcKal  educational  agency  and 
aiudent  participation,  designed  to  dlmluL^h 
waste  of  foods  which  are  served  by  schools 
participating  in  the  -ichool  lunch  program 
under  this  Act  without  enrlangcring  the 
nutritional  integrity  of  the  lunches  served 
by  such  schools.  Stiulents  In  senior  high 
schools  which  participate  In  the  school 
lunch  pio-ram  under  this  Act  .shall  not  be 
required  to  accept  offered  foods  which  they 
do  not  attend  to  consume,  and  any  such 
failure  to  accept  offered  foods  shnll  not 
affect  the  amount  of  payments  under  this 
-Act  to  any  such  sch'X)!." 

(b)  Section  9(b)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "75 
per  centum"  in  the  last  sentence  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "100 
per  centum". 

(c)  The  Uiiit  sentence  oi  feciion  9ic)  of 
the  Nation.'^il  Schcxjl  Lunch  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  •  tionprofit  private  schools" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "schools  (a? 
defined  in  section  12id)(6))  which  are  pri- 
vate and  iionproht  (as  defined  in  the  lust 
scntencf  of  .-e.tioa  I2id)  (6) )  ". 

(d)(li  S€ct.lon  9(b)  of  the  National 
School   L.inch   .\ct   U   further   ttir.euded   by 


UisortlflR  "(1)"  Immediately  before  the  fir* 
sentence  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  eiid 
thereof  the  follow In;^'  now  paragraph: 

(2)  Any  child  'vho  hps  a  parent  or  '^v.:.ia- 
lan  who  (A)  Is  reipon.=tble  for  the  princ:i>ai 
.'.uppnrt  of  such  child  and  (B)  is  unem- 
ployed sha'.l  be  served  a  free  lunch  during 
:  iiy  period  In  which  such  child's  parent  or 
guardian  continues  to  be  uuimployed.  Local 
.s.hnol  authorities  .•h.ill  publicly  annoui'c" 
that  such  children  are  eligible"  for  a  free 
lunch,  and  fhall  mnke  determinations  w;ili 
respect  to  the  stat-s  cf  r.ny  parent  or  gu.^rd- 
lun  of  any  child  under  clauses  lA)  and  (Bi 
of  (he  preceding  rentence  .sclely  on  the  hAsv^ 
of  a  statement  e.\ecut^d  In  .such  form  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  such  parens 
or  guardian.  No  phy-icra  .segregauo:i  oi.  or 
other  di-c;-iiniiiation  a'jainst.  any  child 
eligible  for  a  free  lunch  under  this  para- 
Kraph  shall  be  made  by  the  school  nor  shall 
there  be  any  overt  iden'itication  of  anv  siirh 
child  by  .special  tol^ens  or  tickets,  announced 
or  published  lists  of  names,  or  by  anv  other 
means." 

(2)    The  amendment  made  by   thcs   sub- 
section shall  take  effect  during   the   period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  the  enact  men 
<il  thU  Act  and  ends  one  it-nr  thereafter 


NUNPRUfIX    PRIV.4TF    SCHOOL.^: 

S;:r.  8.  Section   10  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'OISBUnSt  MrxTS  TO  SCHOOLS  BY  TilE  SECRETARV 

"Sec  10.  If.  In  any  State,  the  State  educa- 
tiotiiil  ajjency  is  not  permitted  bv  law  to  di.s- 
hurse  the  funds  paid  to  it  under  tliis  Act  t,. 
any  of  the  schools  In  the  State,  cr  i.s  not  pf-i- 
mltted  by  law  to  match  Federal  funds  made 
iivailabie  for  u.^e  by  such  schools,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  disburse  the  funds  directlv  to  .suth 
schools  within  said  State  for  tlie  same  ptir- 
r -ises  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
are  authorii'ed  or  required  with  respect  to 
Ihe  dlsbursenienls  to  .schocls  within  the  Slate 
by  the  State  educational  af:encv.  includint; 
the  requirement  that  any  such  "pavment  or 
pfivnieiits  shall  be  matched,  in  the  propor- 
tion specified  In  section  7  f(  r  such  State,  bv 
finul.s  irom  sources  within  the  State  e.x- 
pciided  by  such  schools  within  the  State  par- 
ticipatir.g  in  the  school  lunch  program  itndcr 
this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  not  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  funds  con:?tituting  ilie  match- 
ing funds  under  the  terms  of  section  7." 

-VliCElLANCOrS     ritOVISIONS     AND     DEFINlrlCNS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  12(d)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  p.iragraph  (3)  and  by  redesijinating 
pwragraphs  (4)  thiough  (7)  as  parauraph^ 
III  through  (6).  respectively. 

(h)  Section  12(d)  11)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  bv  .striking 
out  "or  American  Samoa'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  LsU.nds'. 

(C)  Section  12(dl  (6)  of  the  National 
.s^chfK.l  Lunch  Act  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a))  is  amended  to  read  a.'  follows: 

"(6)  'School'  means  (Ai  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  school  of  high  school  tirade 
or  under.  (B)  any  public  or  licensed  iion- 
proht  private-  residential  cluld  care  in  tUu- 
tlon  I  including,  but  not  limited  to.  orphan- 
ages, homes  for  the  mtntally  retarded,  homes 
for  the  emotionally  disturbed,  homes  for  un- 
married mothers  asid  their  Infants,  tempo- 
rary shelters  tor  runaway  children,  tem- 
porary shelters  for  abitsed  children,  ho.spitals 
lor  children  who  are  chronically  IH.  and 
juvenile  detention  centers),  and.  (C,  with 
respect  to  the  Cotnmonvvealth  uf  Puerto  Rico, 
nonpiofit  child  care  centers  certified  as  such 
by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  For  pur- 
pose.^ of  clau.ses  (A)  and  tB)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'nonprofit',  when  applied  to 
any  such  private  school  nr  institution,  means 
anv  such  school  or  Institution  which  Is  ex- 
empt from  ta.K  under  section  501  fc)  (3;  of 
the  I.itfnml   Revenue   Code  of    1D54." 
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jiptini    H'OD   siiivici:   i::ii(.R.\M    voi:    cii.i  uiiv.s: 
,src.  10.   (ai   Section  13(a)   of  tlie  Nutioiial 
.School    Lmich    Act    Is    ainciKlcd    to    read    as 
lollows: 

'•|a)(li  There  Is  hereby  authoii/iil  to  be 
uppi'opriiited  such  ,-ums  as  are  nece.ssnry  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  I97d.  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  I'orinuhue  mid  c.irry  out 
a  program  to  as.si.st  Slates  thiont,h  grants-iu- 
ald  and  other  means  to  iniliatc.  nuiintain.  or 
e.spanrt  nonprofit  fix)d  service  progriiins  for 
children  in  service  Institiition.s.  For  purpo.ses 
nf  this  !-cctio!i.  the  term  'servi'e  instita- 
uoi!.s'  means  nonresidential  public  or  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  institutions  and  residential 
public  cr  private  nonprofit  spinii'er  camps 
that  develop  special  suniincr  programs  pro- 
vlcliii|/  food  service  similar  lo  tliat  available 
10  children  under  the  .^cn.ool  lunch  prri2:rnia 
under  this  KcX  or  the  school  brcHitlast  pro- 
gram under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  ot  IDlif! 
during  tlie  school  year.  To  the  niaxiiuiun 
extent  feasible,  consistent  with  ihe  puri^otes 
of  this  section,  special  .summer  progranis 
shiill  utilize  the  existuig  food  service  facili- 
ties of  public  and  nonprofit  private  schools. 
.\ny  eligible  serviee  institution  shall  receive 
the  summer  food  program  upon  its  reqviest. 
"1 2 1  Service  in.-titutions  eligible  to  par- 
tlcipuie  under  the  prot^ram  authoiii'ed  unaer 
tills  .section  sliall  be  liniited  lo  those  wiiicli 
conduct  a  reyuhuiv  sciiedukd  program  for 
children  from  ;ue;is  in  which  poor  economic 
condltion.s  exist  and  from  areas  in  wliich 
there  are  hij^h  concentrations  of  working 
mothers,  lor  an\  peiiod  during  the  months 
of  May  through  .September  at  .^ite  looations 
where  organized  recreation  acti\iiies  or  food 
services  are  provided  for  children  in  attend- 
Hiice." 

I  bl  See!  :on  I;ii  t  i  (I  i  ol  the  Nat  a  nal  Sl'mooI 
I.iiuch  Act  is  ami  iKlnl  1j>  .-uikioy  out  the 
Ihst  .sentence  thcreoi. 

(c)  Section  13icl(J)  of  liie  National 
School  Lunch  .\<\  is  lO'iended  to  read  as 
follov^-.s : 

"i2)  Tiie  .Serie'aiy  shall  pro;  ide  nnaiicial 
a.s.sistance  to  a  ^er\ice  iii^tiuttion  in  an 
lunount  equal  to  whichever  is  the  Ics.-cr  of 
the  following  per  centum.s  of  the  operating 
costs  (Which  shall  be  determined  by  includ- 
ing the  fair  cvaluatioti  ot  hi-kind  coniribu- 
tions.  and  tlie  cost  of  obt, lining,  preparing,'. 
and  .serviiit,'  food  i  of  such  iiistiiution's  fi/od 
^crvice: 

"lA)  80  per  ceniMiii  o!  liie  opeiaiin;_;  co-i- 
of  such  Institution '.s  food  service,  or 

"iB)  100  per  centum  of  such  iiist  ii  ution';. 
cash  e.xpendittire  lor  the  '  jiei;u  ing  0.1-  oi 
its  food  service. 

excei)t  that  such  liuaneial  a.sslst.mcc  lo  any 
siicli  ln.stitution  .shall  not  exceed  80  cents 
for  each  lunch  or  supper  .served,  45  cents  for 
each  breakfast  served,  and  20  cents  for  each 
stipplement  served,  and  except  that  such 
niaxhnnm  rates  shall  be  adjusted  eacli 
March  1  to  the  nearest  '4  cent  in  accordance 
with  changes  tor  the  twelve-moinh  period 
ending  on  the  ijreceding  January  31  in  tlie 
series  for  food  aw.ay  from  home  01  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  published  by  the  Bureau 
I'f  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  init  lal  such  adjustment  shall  be 
made  on  March  1,  H»76.  and  shall  reflect  the 
change  in  the  series  lor  lood  awav  from 
home  during  the  period  Januarv  31,  1975  to 
January  31,  1976.". 

*di  Section  13(1)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Ls  amended  to  read  as  follow.s: 

"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  proposed 
regulations  relating  to  the  implementation 
ul  the  summer  food  program  by  January  1  of 
each  ILscal  year,  and  shall  publish  final  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  applications,  and  hand- 
li')oks  by  March   1   of  e.ach  fiscal  year  ' 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENT 

Src  11.  Section  15  of  the  National  .School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following: 


■.?rc.  1.5.  lai  T'l  artditi.-.i  t  r.iuis  ::p.;>r.- 
priated  or  olherv.'i.se  available,  the  .Sccieiary 
is  authorized  to  use.  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  not  to  e.xceed  -SMS.ooti.- 
000  in  ftinds  from  section  32  of  the  Act  i;J 
.\uj,ust  24,  1935  l7  U.S.C.  612c).  to  carry  oui 
i''c  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  during  the  hs- 
cr.l  year  endinj^  June  30,  1972.  nfit  to  exiecd 
.si00,000,000  in  funds  from  .such  sfcclioii  32  to 
carry  otit  the  provisions  ol  this  Act  i-e!atii:g 
10  the  service  of  free  and  reduced-price  meals 
to  needy  children  in  schools  and  .service  iii-.i  i- 
tuiions. 

"(bl  Any  fundi  unexpended  utuicr  'in.-  -ec- 
ti.'ii  at  the  end  01  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  or  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  shall  remain  available 
to  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  last 
s^'iMcncc  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  as  an'cncl*  tl.  ' 

rONroUMING    AMENDMENTS 

Si.c.  12.  (a)  Section  4(f)  of  liie  child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  siiik- 
inti  out  "nonprofit  private  schools"  in  tiie 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  therer-l 
"schools  (as  defined  in  section  15(c)  )  wliich 
are  private  and  nonprofit  (as  defined  in  i:ie 
hist  sentence  of  section  15(c) )  ". 

(b)  Section  15  of  the  Child  Nutrition  \~  \ 
of  1P6G  Is  amended  by  striking  out  parnyr.iph 
(c),  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (d)"  ai:ci 
(e)  as  (c)  and  (d),  respectively,  and  by 
amending  paragraph  (c)  (as  rede.si'.;npttd  ly 
this  subsection)  to  read  as  follows : ' 

"(c)  'School'  means  (A)  any  public  or  noji- 
piofit  private  school  of  high  school  grade 
or  under,  Including  kindergarten  and  pre- 
school programs  operated  by  such  school. 
(B)  any  public  or  licensed  nonprofit  private 
lesidential  child  care  Institutions  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  orphanages,  homes  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  homes  for  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  homes  for  unmarried 
mothers  and  their  Infants,  temporary  shelters 
for  runaway  children,  temporary  shelters  for 
abused  children,  hospitals  for  children  who 
are  chronically  ill,  and  Juvenile  detention 
centers),  and  (C)  with  re.spect  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  nonprofit  child 
care  centers  certified  as  such  by  the  Go\- 
ernor  of  Puerto  Rico.  For  purposes  of  clauses 
(A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
■nonprofit',  when  applied  to  any  such  pri- 
vate school  or  Institution,  means  any  such 
school  or  institution  which  is  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Inietui! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

COMMODITV    DISTP.lr;V  IION    I'ltOor.A.- I 

Stc.  13.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Naiio!.:j 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  in.seriiii^ 
immediately  after  the  first  serjtence  thereof 
the  following:  "In  making  purchases  of  such 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods. 
the  Secretary  shall  not  issue  specificatioiis 
wliich  restrict  participation  of  local  produc- 
ers unless  such  specifications  will  result  in 
significant  advantages  to  the  nation. il  sr-ho,,! 
luju  h  program.". 

DTRECT   rruLRAL    EXPENDITURES 

Sic.  14.  Section  6(e)  of  the  National  SchcM  ,1 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  '•Provided,  That  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  assistance 
provided  under  this  section  shall  be  in  tlie 
form  of  foods  purchased  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  school  lunch  jjio- 
gram.". 

SPECIAL    SUPPLEMENTAL    T  GOD    PnocFVAl 

Sec.  15  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  stib- 
section  (a)  of  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  June  30,  1975,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976,  Sep- 
tember 30,   1977,  and  September  30,   1978.  ". 

(2)  The  last  .sentence  of  subsection  la)  01 
section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  lOiia 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  operated 
for  a  three-year  period  and". 

(b)    Subsection    (b)    of  section    17   of   the 


Child  Nunition   .''lei   ol    19G6  is  amended  to 

read   a.s   lollo'.s*: 

"lb)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  progr.un  pro- 
vided for  tnidcr  subsection  la)  of  tills  section 
durin::  eacli  of  tlie  fiscal  yeai  s  endmg  June 
:l't.  19TG,  Septemoer  30.  1!<77.  and  September 
3u.  !978.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
piiateti  the  s'.i'ii  1.1  ^'2011.000.000  fo!'  each  .such 
tl-  '-al  year." 

ic)  Tiie  anienchnent  made  bv  'ub.section 
111)   shall  be  ellective  after  June  30.  1975. 

(d)    Section   17(C)    of   tiie  Cliild  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out     lO 
Riid  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "IS". 

CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Si  c  16.  The  N.itional  School  Lunch  Ac.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tliei-eof  'he 
folloving  new  iseciion: 

"CHILD  CAllE  FOOD   Pi.U^.rtAM 

•  Sec.  16.  (a)  ( 1)  Tliere  is  liereby  authon.  i-d 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  neies- 
sary  in  anv  fiscal  yc^r  to  enable  liie  Secretary 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  10 
a.  siit  States  tlirough  grants-in-aid  and  other 
means  to  initiated,  maintain,  or  expand  non- 
profit food  service  programs  for  children  in 
uisiituiions  providing  clilld  care.  .'Vny  fund- 
appropritUed  10  carry  out,  liie  provisions  01 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

■  i2)  For  pin|io.-;es  of  this  section,  the  teri-i 
iiis'.itution'  means  any  public  or  private  noo- 
profit  organiz.itioii  where  children  are  no 
maintained  in  permanent  residence  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  day  care  centei-s.  sii- 
tlement  houses,  recreation  centers,  familv 
day  care  programs.  Head  S'.avt  centers.  Home- 
.-'art  programs,  and  in.^'itutions  providing 
day  care  services  for  handicapped  children 
No  such  institution  .shall  be  eligible  to  par- 
'u-ipnte  in  this  prot^ram  unle:ss  it  has  either 
lo'.Ml.  State,  or  Federal  licensing  or  approval 
H-;  a  cliild  caiT  ln.stitution.  or  can  satisfy  the 
Scre^ary  thai  it  Is  in  compliance  witli  ih.e 
ajiplii  able  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Re- 
iinu'cment-s  of  19()8.  .\w  institu'lon  may  be 
ttpprovcd  lor  lindin^  under  'his  section: 
Provided,  Tliat.  under  conditions  established 
by  the  rospoii'tljle  State  or  local  government 
unir.  such  institution  is  inoving  toward  com- 
pliance with  the  retjUirements  for  tax  exemp'. 
status  under  .section  501ie)i3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenne  Code  of  1954.  or  Is  curi-ei:t 
oDcr.iting  a  federally  funded  program  re- 
fjiili-inLr  nonprc;!t  .starus.  For  pnrpo.ses  of 
'Ins  section,  the  u  tni  'State'  means  any  ci 
<\v  fifty  Sta'es.  the  Disrrict  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rtjo.  'he  Vir-in 
Island",  Guam  Aincrican  Sam^ia.  and  the 
Trust  Terriiorv  of  the  Pt.cific  I.-,lands.  Anv 
institution  shnll  receive  :he  child  care  food 
pro:-r;iiii  upon  i's  retiucst. 

"ib|(l)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
v.ith  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  the 
Secretary  shnll  make  child  care  food  pay- 
ments no  les.s  fixqueirly  than  on  a  monihiy 
l)a^ls  to  each  .State  educational  aeencv  in 
an  amount  no  less  than  the  .sum  of  the  prcal- 
ttcts  obtained  bv  multiplying  (A)  the  num- 
ber of  breakfasts  serv;d  In  child  care  food 
programs  within  that  State  by  the  national 
average  payment  r.ite  for  breakfasts  under 
section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Aci  of  lOGti, 
(B)  the  ntimber  of  brealtfastt  served  in  child 
care  food  progranis  v.i'hin  that  .S:aic  to  chil- 
dren from  families  whose  Incomes  meet  the 
eligibility  criteria  lor  Iree  school  meals  by 
the  national  average  payment  rate  for  free 
breakfasts  under  section  4  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  lO'Se.  (Cl  tlie  number  of  break- 
fasts served  in  child  care  food  programs 
within  that  State  to  children  from  families 
whose  incomes  meet  the  eligibility  criteria 
for  reduced  price  .school  meals  by  the  na- 
tion.il  average  payment  rate  for  reduced 
price  school  brcaltiasts  under  secTion  4  of 
the  Child  Nutri'ion  Act  of  1966,  iD)  'lie 
number  of  lunches  and  suppers  served  in 
chi'd   cire   lord  jiroj^i-iiins  vjihin    that    Suite 
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by    the   national   average  pavment   rate   for 
l-.mches    under    .section    4    of    the    National 
School     Lunch     Act.     (E)     the     niimher     of 
liinohes   and   suppers  served   In   child    care 
fr.od  programs  wuhln  that  State  to  chUdren 
frcrn  families  uhose  uicnnies  meet  the  ellgl- 
bt.iiy   criteria  for   free  scho<jl   meals   by  the 
jiAtJouHl  averai<e  pavnieut  rate  for  free  school 
iiiiches    under    section    11    of    the    National 
a-hnol    Lunch    Act.     (P)     the    number    of 
riuches  and  suppers  served  In  child  cnre  food 
protjrams    in    that   State    to   children    who^e 
families  meft  the  cligibliltv  criteria  for  re- 
duced  price   sclio-.l    meals   bv    the   national 
a.erui,e    payment    factor    tor    reduced    pr'ce 
lunches    under   st-ctlou    11    of    the    National 
School  Lunch  Act.  (G)  the  number  of  snacks 
^rved  la  child  ere  food  programs  m   that. 
St.-.te  by  5  cents,  iH)   the  number  of  snacks 
^rved  in  child  care  food  prtgrams  in  that 
State    to  children   from   families   whose   in- 
comes meet   the  eli^-ibUUv  criteria  for  free 
school  meals  by  15  cents,  and  (I)  the  num- 
ber  of  snacks  served  in  child  cure  food  pro- 
grams In   that  Stale   to  children  from   fam- 
ilies who.se  Incomes  meet   the  elieltiiiirv  ,  rl- 
terl.T  for  reduced  price  school  meals  by  10 
cents     The    rates    established    pursuant    to 
Causes  (Oi.   ,H).  and  (Ii  shall  be  adjusted 
semi-annually  to  the  ne.TreU  .«il0025  by  the 
Secretary  to  reflect  the  changes  In  the  series 
c>t  food  away  from  home  of  t.ie  Consumer 
PTIre    Index    published    by    the    Department 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  ihe  Department  of  La- 
bor.   The    initial    such    adjustment   shall    be 
efiective   January   1.    iot6.   and  shall   reflect 
'  hanges  in  the  series  food  auay  from  home 
diirlng  the  perl,;>d  J.ine  through  November 
1.».5.  Relmbur.senient  for  meals  provided  un- 
der this  section  ,ha!I  not  be  dependent  upon 
co.lectlon     of    moneys    from     participating 
children.  " 

"(2)  For  ea.h  f5<bcai  year  beglnnins  with 
the  fiscal  year  endiiii-  June  30.  1976  the 
Secretary  shall  make  further  child  care' food 
payments  no  less  frequently  than  a  monthly 
ba.sis  to  each  State  educational  agency  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  product, 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
breakfast,-,  lunches,  suppers,  and  snacks 
8eryed  In  special  food  service  programs  with- 
in that  State  by  instuutions  that  are  deter- 
mined to  be  e»pecially  ueedv  bv  the  difTer- 
eme  bef.veen  the  cost  of  providing  such 
mt-a.s  (which  shall  include  the  full  co.n  of 
obtaining,  handlln-.  servin-.  and  preparing 
food  83  well  as  supervisory  and  administra- 
tive costy  and  Indirect  expen.ses.  but  not  In- 
c.uding  the  cost  of  equlpmeut  provided  for 
nnder   subsection    (J))    «nd    the    respective 

M."/.".!,-'"''^  "'^''^^  specified  in  paragraph 
U)  of  this  subsection. 

••(3)    No  later  than   the  nrsi  dav  of  each 
month,  the  Secretary  shall  forward  to  each 
ttate  an  advance  payment  for  meals  served 
111   that  month  pursuant  to  parasraphs   di 
and   (2)   of  this  subsection,  which  payment 
ihi..l  be  no  less  than  the  total  pavmeat  made 
lo  stich  State  for  meals  served  rursuant  to 
paraL-raphs    ,1,    and    (2.    of  this  subsection 
fi-r  the  most  recent  month  in  which  final  re- 
imbursement claims  have  been  serled    The 
cecretary  shall  forward  anv  romalnini'' pay- 
ment due  pursuant   to  paragraphs   (1)    and 
(-)    of  this  subsection   no  later  than   thlr-v 
days  foUowln-  receipt  of  valid  claims,  except 
•tiat  any  funds  advanced  to  a  S'ate  for  which 
\a::d  c!alnTs  have  not  been  es^bll^hed  with- 
in  ninety   dnys  shall   be  deciuc:ecl   from   'he 
ntxt  appropriate  monthly  advance  paynu-n's 
unle^-^  the  claimant  requests  a  hearing  with 
t.ie  Se.re'ary  prior  to  the  ninetieth  day 

••(c)  Meals  served  by  histitutlons  particl- 
pating  in  the  pro-ram  under  this  section 
shall  consist  of  a  combination  of  foods  and 
.-hall  meet  minimum  nutritional  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
bf.su  of  tested  nutritional  research  Sucn 
n.eals  .-hall  be  served  free  to  needy  children 
Nt>  physical  segregation  or  other  d'iscrimlna- 
I !•••--»  against  any  child  shaU  be  m.-^de  bec;ai^e 
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of  his  Inability  to  pay,  nor  shall  there  be  anv 
overt  Identification  of  anv  such  child  bv 
-special  tokens  or  tickets,  announced  or  pub'- 
Ilshed  lists  of  names,  or  other  means  No  in- 
stitution shall  be  prohibited  from  -servii,.-  a 
breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  and  s!..wk  to  each 
eligible  child  each  day. 

•id)  Ftmds  paid  to  any  State  undor  this 
section  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Stale  ngencv 
to  instuutions  approved  for  participation  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to  reimburse  such 
institutions  for  all  costs,  including  labor  and 
adinlnl.'rative  evpenses,  of  food  service  op- 
erations. All  valid  claims  from  such  Insiru- 
tloiis  shall  be  paid  within  thirty  days. 

"(e)   Irrespective  of  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated   under  section    13  of   this  Act 
foods  available  under  section  416  of  the  Atrri- 
cultural  Act  of  1943  (7  US  C    1431)  or  pur- 
chased  under  section  32  of   the  Act  of  Ar- 
gust  24,   19.J5   (7  use.  e!2c).  or  section  7u'< 
of  (he  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965   (7 
use.    1446   a-1).   shall   be  donated   by   the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  iiutitutiona  par- 
ticipating in   the   chUd   care   fo.-xl   program 
In  accordance  with  the  needs  as  determined 
by  iiuthontles  of  the  institutions  for  uiili2.a- 
tloa  ui  their  feeding  programs.  The  amount 
of  such  commodities  donated  to  e.T^h  Sta'e 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be.  at  a  minimum 
the    amount    obtained    by    multiplying    the 
number  of  lunches  served   in   participating 
Institutlona  during   tliat   fiscal   ieaj  by   the 
rate  for  commodities  and  ca.sh  Ui  lieu  thereof 
established  for  that  fia,  al  year  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  6ie)   of  this  Act. 

"if)  If  in  any  State  the  State  educational 
agency  is  not  permitied  by  la.v  or  is  other- 
wise laiable  to  disburse  the  fuad^  paid  to  it 
under  this  section  to  any  service  niiiUuiion 
la  the  Stare,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold  all 
funds  provided  under  this  .section  and  shall 
disburse  the  funds  so  withheld  dU-ectly  to 
service  in-stltutlons  in  the  State  for  the  same 
piu-pose  and  subject  to  the  .same  conditions 
as  are  required  of  a  State  educational  agency 
disbursing  fund.s  made  available  under  this 
section. 

"(g)  The  value  of  asoistauce  to  children 
under  thu  section  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  income  or  resources  for  any  purpo.se  under 
any  Federal  or  State  la.vs.  including  laws  re- 
lating to  taxation  and  welfare  and  public 
assistance  programs  E.\penditu.'cs  of  funds 
from  State  and  l.jcal  sources  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  food  programs  for  children  bhall  not 
be  diminished  as  a  result  of  funds  received 
under  this  section. 

••(h)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fi.<u.'al  year  such  sums  a- 
may  be  necessary  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
administrative  expenses  under  this  section 

•■U)  States.  State  educational  agencies  and 
service  institutions  participating  in  program.'? 
under  thLs  section  .-hall  keep  such  accounts* 
and  records  as  may  be  neces,sarv  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  compliance  with  this  section  and  the 
regulations  hereunder.  Such  accounts  and 
records  .Miall  at  all  times  be  available  for  in- 
spection and  audit  by  representatives  of  tiie 
Secretary  and  shall  be  preserved  for  such 
period  of  time,  not  in  excess  of  five  vears  as 
the  Secretary  de'ernuiic,  is  iipce  sarV 

"(J)ri)   Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fl.scal    year    pursuant    to    the    authorization 
contnlned   In  thl.s  section  and  .section   13  of 
this  Act.  53,000.000  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpo.-e  of  providing,  dur- 
ing each  such  fi.scal  year,  nonfood  assistance 
for    the   child   care    food    program,    and    the 
summer   foi>d   program.   The  SecreUiry   shall 
apportion    among    the    States    during    each 
fiscal   year  the  aforesaid  sum  of  $3,000,000; 
Proiiderl.  That,  such  nn  apportionment  sha;i 
be  madp  aorordini;   to  the  ratio  Bmont;  the 
States  f.f   I  be  "omber  of  chlltl.pu  below  age 
a  Who  are  membevs  r,r  households  which  have 
an  annua]  income  rot.  above  ri!h  per  centum 
of  the  npplirr.ble  f.mily  ^l^e  Inc.me  U-vel  set 
forth  In  the  Income  poverty  guidelir.e  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  Secretary  under  sectl.  n  o,h^ 
of  this  Act.  '^' 

"(2)   If  any  State  cannot  utilize  all  of  tie 
funds  apportioned  to  it  under  the  provisioi's 
of    this    .section,    the    Secretary    shall    make 
further    apporllonmeias    to    the    remali.iu. 
States    Payments,  to  any  State  of  funds  w- 
ponioncd  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub 
section    for    any    fiscal    year    shall    be    made 
upon  couditton   that  at  least  one-fourth  c 
the  cost   of  equipment   fiiumced  under  this 
sec  ion  shall  be  borne  by  funds  from  sources 
v,lthin  the  St.,te.  except  that  .uch  condition 
shall   not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  u.sed 
under  this  section  to  as.slst  institutions  de- 
need'-'^    "''    ^"^    ^'"'^    '"^    "*"    «^specia;:y 
.^ME^•DMf:^•rs    i-fnrAiMnvc    to    iin;    commo.v. 

WEALTH  OF  PLFRTO  RICO,  THE  VIRGIN  is- 
LANDS.  AMFRIC.\N  SAMOA.  AND  THE  T.tfST 
TEERHORY     OF     THE     I'ACIf  IC     ISLANDS 

Srr.  17  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  .sectio.i 
3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is 
ameiided  by  inserting  "the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vlrtrin  I..land.s,  American 
Sam.on.  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa. -.fie 
I.slands.^'    Immediately    after    "Guam  •• 

(b)  Section  4(b)  ni  of  the  Child  Nutrlton 
Art  of  inoe  Is  amended  hv  striknit:  out  ••and 
American  Samoa."  in  both  pl.ices  where  such 
term  occurs  and  In.ser'ln-  in  lieu  thereof 
••American  Samoa,  and  t!  <•  Tr;ist  Tcrr'to'v 
of  the  Pacific  Islands'. 

(c)  Section   ISia)    of  the  Child  Nutrition 
.•\ct  of  1966  Is  amended  bv  stnkhig  out  'or 
American     Samoa^"     and     inserting;     In    lieu 
thereof  •American  Samoa,  or  tlie  Tn;  t  Ter 
rltory  of  the  Pacl.'ic  l~l.<\nds  • 


Mr.  E.\L-M.AN  xlMiii.-  tlic  reading i. 
Mr.  Ciiairnian.  I  a.^k  luumimous  coment 
tiial  the  amendint at  in  the  nature  of  a 
.■^ub.stitute  be  ron.sidered  as  read  and 
iirintcd  in  the  Rfco:;d 

The   CHAIRMAN.    U    there   objection 
to  the  reqne.st  of  the  gentleman   fi-om 
Maryland.' 
There  w  a.';  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.     O'HARA.    Mr.     Ciiairnian.    this 
ainendinent  i.s  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  .substitute  that  was  discus.sed 
tills  mornin-  by  the  ma.ioritv  members 
of  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  tliat  lumdled  tiii.s  bill.  Members  of 
I  lie   Hou.se  were  notified  of  our  inten- 
tion to  otfcr  tlie  amendment  bv  a  letter, 
which  wa.s  distributed  to  their  offices  to- 
day over  the  .signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor  tlie  Kentleman  from  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Pepkins;  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Meeds;  the  pentleman  from  Illi- 
nois.  Ml-.   Simon;    the   gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Mr.  Moitl;   the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Ri.senhoover;  the  gentle- 
man    from     California.     Mr.     George 
MiLLLn;  the  gentleman  from  Illinoi.s.  Mr. 
Hall;  and  my  .self 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  try  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions that  v.eie  made  by  a  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  provl-slona 
of  the  bill.  We  who  have  been  working 
with  the  School  Lunch  Act  over  the  years 
feel  ver.v  strongly  that  this  program 
ou  ht  to  be  continued  as  a  noncontro- 
\  crsial  program  and  .should  receive  broad 
bipartisan  support. 

V.'c  do  not  expect  100-percent  support, 
Mr  Chairman,  but  we  do  hope  and  ex- 
pet  t  to  receive  broad  support  for  this  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

That  is  the  reason  for  our  substitute 
ameiuiment. 

Mr  .\nLLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
ma  n.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  O  KARA.  I  yield  to  th.c  gentleman 
li-om  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Calif oi-nia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, i.--  it  my  understanding  tliat  the 
licntli'innn  read  my  n.imc  as  one  of  the 
V  "natoiics  on  the  letter  that  was  sont? 
"  'Mr.  OIIARA.  I  did. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califor.'-.ia.  Mr.  Chair- 
niiin,  that  was  done  by  misuike.  I  com- 
niunualcd  \^illl  membcis  of  the  commit- 
tee that  I  did  not  v.ant  my  name  to  ap- 
pear en  that  letter.  However,  due  to  a 
ilcil^al  mixup  it  did  apiiear  in  f:;;t  on 
the  letter. 

:.Ir.  OHAR.'\.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apolo- 
-i/e  to  the  gentleman.  I  wr..<--  not  avaie 
of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  make  Iv.o  in.ijor 
I  hanges  by  this  amendment  in  the  na- 
f.irc  of  a  substitute. 

*=;  tJte  Members  will  recall,  the  com- 
mittee bill  provided  for  a  25-cent  cap  on 
thP  cost  to  a  child  of  a  school  lunch. 

Tlie  cost  to  a  child  has  e.=calatcd 
i;reatly  over  the  last  few  years.  As  a  re- 
sult many  children  of  working-cla.s.s 
families  have  encountered  increasing 
difficulty  in  rai-ing  the  money  to  buy 
their  lunches.  More  and  more  kids  Pi'c 
droppin.?  out  of  the  program,  participa- 
tion is  falling,  and  a  serious  problem  has 
arisen. 

So  the  committee  in-opo'cd  that  in  no 
.school  in  the  country  c-juld  a  child  be 
charftcd  more  tiian  25  cents  a  lunch.  We 
prcpo.sc.i  to  pick  up  tlie  dilTerence  be- 
f.veen thf'  vi<  to  a  child  of  a  lunch  on 
January  1  of  this  year  and  25  cents  by 
an  additional  Federal  subsidy  to  the 
.chool  luncli  program. 

We  already  subsidize  every  lunch 
."served.  Tlie  question  is  \.o  v. hat  extent 
.■should  we  sub-idi;'.e  if?  We  proiwsed  an 
increase  in  the  subsidy  so  that  the  cost 
to  a  child  could  be  limited  to  2,5  cents. 

We  have  now  changed  this.  Mr.  Chair- 
TTisn,  in  this  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  so  that  the  cost  to  each  child 
would  bo  iiot  to  exceed  35  cents  per  huich. 
rather  than  25  cents  p?r  lunch. 

Bv  doing  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost 
of  the  bill  is  reduced  by  .?498  million. 

Second,  we  eliminate  all  new  back- 
door rpimding  autliorized  by  this  bill.  We 
did  so  following  the  objections  made  by 
many  Members  to  the  procedure  we  fol- 
lowed in  getting  a  special  rule  to  permit 
the  point  of  order  under  section  401  of 
the  Bud-ret  Act  to  be  waived. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  cen- 
tleman  from  Michv-an  (Mr.  O^Har.^)  has 
expired. 

<By  unanimous  cor.srnt. 
was  allowed  to  inoceed  for 
minutes.! 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  abide  by  the  spirit 
a;;  well  as  the  letter  ol  the  new  budget 
Control  Act.  As  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  House,  I  have  severe 
rtscrvatlons  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
entire  procedure,  includmg  section  401, 
but  nevertheless  since  we  voted  that  pro- 
eram  by  an  overwhelming  margin,  we 
have  an  obligaUon  to  try  to  abide  by  Its 
provisions,  at  least  until  they  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  imperfect  and  are 
changed. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  essen- 
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tial  changes  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered. 

In  addition,  we  incorporate  tlie  com- 
mittee amendment  that  had  been  first 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Meeds)  which  deals  with  li  -to 
waste  in  the  school  lunch  program.  I 
think  we  get  at  the  problem  of  w.^'.ste  a 
little  bit  better  in  my  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  have  asked. 
'VVi-.y  are  we  subsidiang  tlie  cost  of  a 
iunth  to  people  who  can  afford  to  pay?' 

One  has  to  understand  a  little  of  the 
history  of  the  program  to  answer  that 
riucstion.  Tlie  program  authorized  in 
1C46  provided  for  a  Federal  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  a  lunch  for  every  single 
child.  There  was  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween children.  Tiie  cost  of  every  lunch 
was  subsidized  to  the  same  extent. 

Then  in  1962  for  the  first  time  we  in- 
troduced into  the  school  lunch  program  a 
system  of  legislative  procedures  wherebv 
children  from  low-income  families  would 
be  permitted  to  purchase  lunches  at  a 
reduced  price  or  to  receive  a  free  lunch. 

Tliat  1902  amendment  inserting  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  School  Lunch  Act  was  a 
provision  of  a  bill  of  which  I  v;as  the 
original  sponsor.  My  bill  accomplished 
that  result  but  it  did  so  imperfectly 
bee:ause  it  took  us  some  years  to  finally 
'tet  the  program  off  the  ground.  Never- 
theless, it  was  my  bill  that  inserted  that 
principle  into  the  act.  I  believe  strongly 
in  that  principle,  but  at  that  time  we 
did  not  abandon  the  idea  of  making  a 
reasonably  priced  lunch  available  to 
every  child.  That  was,  always  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  School  Lunch  Act. 

We  recognized  that  because  of  the 
escalation  in  cost  of  the  lunches,  there 
would  be  a  dropoff  of  participation  aris- 
ing from  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
working-class  children  in  buying  the 
lunches,  so  that  we  have  to  make  fur- 
ther provision  to  keep  the  cost  of  the 
lunch  within  reach  of  tlie  average  child. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  We  are  not  worried  that  a 
tiny  minority  of  youngsters  from  high- 
income  families  will  get  a  lunch  for  35 
cents  instead  of  45  cents  cr  55  cents.  We 
think  that  this  amendment  will  help  the 
typical,  average  kid,  and  we -think  that 
that  is  an  appropriate  use  of  our  legis- 
lative aathority  and  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to, 
and  if  it  is  we  can  pass  this  bill  by  the 
customary  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  parts  of  the 
substitute  that  I  think  are  good,  such 
as  knocking  out  the  backdoor  spend- 
ing»  and  I  agree  with  inclusion  of 
the^eeds  amendment.  I  find  that  ac- 
ceptable. 'When  we  come  to  the  35  cents, 
which  Is  now  at  25  cents,  and  the  substi- 
tute will  make  it  25  cents  pla  an  esca- 
lator, the  principle  is  still  wrong,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  mandating  the  price  of 
a  school  lunch.  'What  we  are'  doing  is 
rewarding  inefficiency.  Anybody  who  ran 
their  cost  up  and  was  charging  greater, 
we  reward  that. 

We  also  had  a  maintenance  of  effort  in 


oth  r  laws,  but  there  is  no  maintenance 
of  fnort  here.  There  is  going  to  be  a  10- 
cent  payment  no  matter  what  tlie  school 
is  ch.iiging  now. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  there  i"  one  school  di-itrict  v.  iicrc 
the  cl-,?rge  to  ihe  students  is  now  25 
ccnt:^.  Hawaii  has  been  paying  the  costs 
cVi^r  the  students  25  cents  and  tli?  Fed- 


i\b;;idy 


icniscivts.  We  give  them 


tlic  ]()  cents. 

The  whole  i.iinciple.  r.o  maUer  liow 
one  cits  it.  is  wrong.  The  avera'.  e  price 
raid  by  studtnts  today  is  45  cents.  Wc 
could  liave  put  a.  stopper  in  by  makir.g  it 
up  to  45  cents,  and  i:'crnaps  it  wculd  not 
cc.t  VLi-y  much  lor  the  Federal  Ge\ern- 
ii^ent.  but  it  is  still  wrong. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  program,  as  I 
inrn-'atcd.  I  got  those  figures  from  tiie 
D'-'ailinent  of  Agriculture,  the  only  ones 
wiio  are  able  to  make  those  kinds  oi  esti- 
mates, and  the  figure  is  $521  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.j21  million  extra 
v.c'cil.:!  have  practically  paid  for  the 
total  authorizaticn  ftr  aid  for  the  handi- 
cap!}ed  this  ^ear.  I  ask  tlie  Members, 
what  are  our  priorities  in  education, 
helping  the  handicapped,  which  I  think 
is  murh  more  worthwliilc.  or  paying  an 
additional  sub.^idy  for  tho.se  who  can 
afToid  to  pay  for  their  own  lunches? 

Mind  you,  it  is  an  additional  sub.-idy 
because  the  fii;ures  that  I  have  gotten 
from  tho  Department  of  Agriculture  m- 
dicat.^  that  when  one  adds  together,  sec- 
tion 4  and  secti.sn  6  and  the  mandated 
State  money,  it  amounts  to  a  27-ccnt 
.subsidy  per  mtal. 

There  is  an  escalator  in  there  so  that 
as  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  the  Federal 
Government  payments  ii:  subsidy  keep 
going  up  each  \ear,  and  therefore  is 
tailing  care  of  tiie  middle-income  and 
liie  upper-income  individuals. 

Tlieic  seems  to  be  some  concern  to 
the  f.:ct  that  participation  figures  of 
those  who  have  paid  for  their  own 
lunches  has  gone  down,  which  is  in  con- 
trast to  figures  for  paiticipation  in  the 
free  and  reduced  priced  lunchts,  as 
shown  on  pa  ye  10  of  the  report.  The 
rei:orl  also  shows  tlial  each  year  there  is 
an  increase  in  total  particii^ation.  Tlicre 
must  be  an  assumption  by  the  majority 
that  in  providing  free  and  reduced-cost 
lunches  we  are  providing  lunches  for 
people  who  did  not  receive  tiiem  before. 
What  we  have  done  is  liberalize  the  quali- 
fication standards  for  free  and  reduced- 
cost  lunches,  which  brings  people  wlvj 
were  paying  for  their  lunches  in  the  full 
amcuiit  into  the  free  or  rcduccd-co.-t 
lunches.  I  think  that  is  good,  myself,  but 
what  it  does  is  reduce  the  number  of  those 
who  pay  for  their  hmches.  There  is  no 
other  way  you  can  come  out,  and  that  ii 
the  way  it  operates. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
wishes  to  be  correct  in  his  statements, 
and  the  gentleman  stated  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lunch  program  there  Is 
only  a  10-cent  subsidy. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  11.75. 

Mr.    PERKINS.    And    likewise    11.75 
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cents.  So  that  that  is  21.75  for  those  par- 
ticipating today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  there  is  the  State 
mandated  participation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  the  participation 
from  the  Federal  level  i.^  only  about  20 
percent  now  and  it  was  31  percent  when 
the  program  started. 

Mr.  QUIE.  You  no  doubt  are  talking 
about  percentages  in  the  table  on  page  3 
of  the  report,  showing  where  the  Federal 
share  for  paying  childi-en  was  31  per- 
cent In  1947.  but  as  of  1974.  it  was  21 
percent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Federal  payment 
today  is  much  lower  tor  the  regular  lunch 
program  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  the  percentage,  not  a.? 
low  in  payments  but  in  percentage.  That 
payments  have  increased  from  12.9  cents 
in  1969  to  21.75  cents  in  1975. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  that  really  does  not  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference.  In  the  system 
today  there  is  about  a  27-cent  subsidy  per 
meal  when  one  adds  the  State  mandated 
payment.  Why  in  the  world  should  v.e 
have  to  have  any  more? 

The  Federal  share  of  the  total  amount 
of  school  lunch  funds  is  going  up.  When 
you  look  at  1969,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
total  lunches  co.-t  was  23,9  percent,  and 
now  in  1974  the  Federal  share  went  to  43 
percent.  So  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
total  lunch  program  has  come  up  enor- 
mously. And  the  reason  for  that  is  that 
we  continue  to  increase  the  money  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  children  who  can 
qualify  for  free  and  reduccd-cc^t 
lunches. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  ju.st  say 
this 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  control  of  the  time, 
and  I  wish  to  continue. 

The  reason  we  are  providing  for  an  in- 
crease for  the  free  and  reduced-cost 
lunches  Is  because  there  is  a  need  for  it. 
and  because  that  Is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  e.xpired, 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Quie  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute,) 

Mr.  QUIE,  The  goal  of  the  school 
lunch  people  is  to  have  free  lunches  for 
everyone.  That  is  what  the  whole  ef- 
fort is  about,  to  get  free  lunches  for 
eveiTbod,v  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  tiie  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  \;eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  :-:entleman  from 
Minnesota  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
reason  we  were  increasing  the  amount 
for  the  free  and  reduced-cost  lunches 
was  because  they  had  gotten  off  the 
regular  priced  luncheon  program.  Nat- 
m-ally,  we  are  making  a  greater  effort 
for  the  free  and  the  reduced-cost  lunch- 
es, and  have  concentrated  in  the  last 
7  years  on  the  free  and  reduced-cost 
lunches,  because  that  lunch  program 
has  grown  from  2  million  to  10  mil- 
lion in  the  last  7  years,  for  the  free  and 
reduced-cost,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
regular  limch  program  has  lost  more 
than  3  million  pupils  from  the  lunch- 
room. That  is  because  of  the  Federal 
participation  for  the  regular  lunch  pro- 
gram has  gone  down  while  we  have  in- 


creased the  program  for  the  free  and 
reduced-cost  lunches. 

And  I  am  delighted  that  we  have,  be- 
cause we  have  concentrated  on  the  free 
and  reduced-cost  lunches,  but  now  we 
want  to  strengthen  the  overall  lunch 
program,  and  the  free  and  reduced-cost 
lunchc-,  and  to  do  that  we  must 
strcni;tlien  the  regular  lunch  program 
to  keep  the  free  and  reduced-cost  prices 
in  adjustment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  piain  expired. 

"By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quie 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. » 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, using  his  figures,  that  free  and  re- 
duced lunches  have  increased  in  the  last 
7  years  from  2  million  up  to  10  million, 
Th.if  is  an  increase  of  8  million  individ- 
uals. The  paid  lunches  have  dropped  by 
3  million.  What  else  can  we  expect  when 
v.e  have  permitted  individuals  who  once 
were  paying  for  lunches  to  qualify  for 
free  and  reduced  cost.  We  ai'e  bound 
to  have  an  increase  in  free  and  reduced 
cost  and  a  reduction  in  paid  lunches.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman,  no  matter 
what  v.e  do  now  that  we  have  liberalized 
the  qualifications  for  reduced-cost 
lunches  in  this  bill  from  75  percent  of 
low  income  to  100  percent  of  low  in- 
come, there  will  be  a  further  increase 
in  tiie  reduced  cost  for  lunches  and  a 
further  reduction  in  the  paid  lunches, 
because  those  individuals  who  pay  for 
their  lunches  will  now  receive  a  re- 
duced-cost Imich. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  lime  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  MINK  TO  THE 
.AMENDMENT  IN  THE  N.\TinE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
Or  FIRED  BY   MR.  OHAR.\ 

Mrs,  MINK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  ,substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  r^ffered  by  Mr.-;  Mink  to  tlie 
.amendment  m  the  nauiie  of  a  .substitute 
offered  by  Mr  0'H.\r.\:  .^mend  section  4  of 
the  O'Hara  amendment  by  deleting  all  from 
the  paragraph  numbered  "(.J)"  on  line  15, 
pai^e  4  through  line  17,  page  5, 

•  SUPri.EMENT.\L   FOOD  ASSISTANCE  P,\YMENT3 

■■(3)  The  payment  per  lunch  for  purpo,ses 
oi  making  .supplemental  payments  under  this 
.subsection  .^hall  be  10  cents  per  lunch  which 
amount,  shall  be  adju.sied  on  an  annual  b.isis 
each  fiscal  year  after  Jvtne  30,  1975,  to  re- 
flect changes  in  the  .serie.s  for  food  away  from 
home  of  the  Con.siimer  Price  Index  published 
by  tlie  Bineau  of  Labor  -Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  accordance  with  ,sec- 
tiou  6ie);  Provided.  That  the  school  makes  a 
direct  contribution  to  the  cost  of  food  and 
labor  ill  an  amount  equal  to  the  supplemen- 
tal payment  for  each  lunch  served  and  while 
receivniii  this  supplemental  payment  does 
not  increase  the  price  per  lunch.  In  the  case 
of  any  school  which  is  not  making  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  food  and  labor  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  .supplemental  pay- 
ment for  each  lunch  .served  it  may  be  eligible 
to  receive  thi.s  supplemental  payment  If  ic 
lowers  the  price  charged  by  at  least  10  cent3 
and  wh:Ie  receiving  tliis  supplemental  a.ssist- 
.iiice  does  not  raise  the  price  per  lunch." 

Mr,  GHARA,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  agauist  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  met  late  last  night  and 


early  this  morning  to  make  a  few  changes 
to  their  proposal.  They  now  come  before 
this  Committee  today  with  a  new  bill 
which  in  essence  makes  only  a  change  in 
figures.  It  changes  the  25-cent  national 
school  Imich  price  which  raises  it  to  35 
cents  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions I  raised  against  that  particular  .sec- 
tion of  their  proposal  yesterday. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  of  this 
House  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  25  cents 
or  the  35  cents  to  which  I  object.  So  I 
ro-;ret  to  say  that  they  met  in  vain.  The 
principle  to  which  I  object  is  simply  not 
corrected  by  changing  the  figures. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  business 
oi  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  set  school  lunch  prices.  That  is  the 
bucriuess  of  the  local  school  boards.  They 
aie  supposed  to  handle  their  internal 
budget  matters  and  decide  whom  to  hire, 
w  horn  to  fire,  what  kind  of  cafeteria  pro- 
gram to  have,  whether  to  have  an  electric 
stove,  a  gas  stove,  or  what  have  you,  and 
determine  what  the  fair  price  is  for  their 
lunches  in  their  school  system.  If  we 
adopt  the  committee  proposal  today  and 
dictate  the  uniform  price  of  35  cents 
i:er  sciiool  lunch  for  the  entire  country, 
we  are.  Mr.  Chairman,  putting  ourselves 
in  the  business  of  establishing  the  price 
of  lunch,  because  whatever  it  is,  what- 
ever that  level  may  be,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  foot  the  bill  of  everything  above 
that  35  cents. 

So  if  the  Members'  local  school  boards 
then  decide  to  charge  80  cents  for  the 
price  of  lunch  in  their  next  school  year, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  45 
cents  for  every  school  lunch  that  is 
served.  Or  if  they  should  go  to  $1,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  come  up  with  a  65-cent 
subsidj', 

I  ask  the  Members  to  put  themselves  in 
my  shoes,  in  the  ludicrous  position  of  be- 
ing from  a  State  that  has  religiously 
over  the  years  since  the  inception  of  this 
program  taken  faith  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  sincerely 
believed  all  their  propaganda  that  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  a 
school  system  was  to  provide  a  nutritious 
lunch  program  to  every  child  in  our 
school  district. 

We  have  kept  our  school  lunch  price 
to  25  cents.  What  do  I  tell  my  school 
district  now  when  I  go  home  and  say: 
"The  Congress  declares  your  price  must 
go  up  now  to  35  cents"?  All  these  years 
we  have  struggled  to  keep  it  down  to 
25  cents  and  we  have  done  so  by  assum- 
ing the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  tune 
of  nearly  $9  million  each  year — and  glad- 
ly. Under  this  committee  proposal  school 
districts  that  were  charging  65  cents  will 
get  30  cents  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  35  cents  from  the  child.  Ha- 
waii will  get  only  10  cents  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government, 

So  I  am  saying  the  committee  proposal 
is  all  wrong.  It  creats  inequities  among 
school  systems.  It  rewards  ineflaciency 
with  more  money.  If  we  truly  believe  the 
inflation  now  rampant  in  our  country  is 
causing  detriment  to  this  program,  let 
us  give  it  an  additional  10  cents  in  sub- 
sidy. That  is  exactly  all  that  my  amend- 
ment does.  It  says  that  for  every  school 
system  that  is  absorbing  the  cost  of  the 
school  limch  program  by  at  least  10 
cents,  pay  them  back  that  10  cents  so 
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they  will  be  prevented  from  the  tempta- 
tion of  doing  what  everybody  else  has 
done,  which  is  to  raise  prices.  Give  them 
the  incentive  to  hold  the  prices  dowTi.  For 
liiose  districts  that  have  not  cared  about 
the  price  of  tlieir  school  lunches  and 
raiseti  their  prices,  say  to  75  cents,  let 
us  give  them  an  incentive  to  lower  it 
by  10  cents,  by  giviir;  them  this  10-cent 
additional  subsidy  as  a  special  emer- 
gency subsistence  pi'ogram, 

I  urpe  this  Hou,se  to  do  this,  because 
as  I  stand  here  today  the  Members  will 
be  standing  in  the  well  in  the  next  2 
years  from  now  or  4  years  from  now  and 
decrying  the  day  the  Congress  ever  got 
into  the  business  of  setting  national 
.school  lunch  prices  in  their  home  districts 
and  using  it  as  the  basis  of  determining 
this  subsidy.  Let  us  not  have  Congress 
set  the  price  of  school  lunches. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gcntlemati 
from  Michigan  insist  on  his  point  of 
crder? 

Mr.  O'lIARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Jlink  amendment  and 
in  favor  of  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Despite  what  has  been  said  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  her  primary 
concern  is  expressed  by  her  and  by  a 
number  of  other  Members  here  to  the 
substitute  has  been  the  prevailing  ques- 
tion of  why  should  the  middle-  and 
upper-income  children  receive  subsidized 
lunches?  I  think  this  is  the  crucial  ques- 
tion before  the  House  today.  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  that  problem. 

I  will  begin  by  saying  that  the  maxi- 
mum 35  cents  for  all.  paying  lunches  will 
help  this  program  by  keeping  people  in 
it.  I  think  the  statistics  clearly  show  tliat 
for  a  number  of  reasons  which  I  would 
like  to  discuss,  the  type  A  lunch— the 
section  4  lunch — in  the  schools  of  this 
couuliy  is  in  trouble  today.  The  primary 
reason  for  the  declining  luiinber  of  class 
or  type  A  limches  is  the  rising  cost. 

V/e  had  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee from  a  number  of  people.  We  had 
testimony  from  Ms,  Josephine  Martin, 
director  of  the  school  lunch  program  for 
the  Mai-yland  Department  of  Education, 
indlc.^ting  that  tliis  was  the  contributing 
factor,  the  large  contributing  factor  to 
the  declir.e  In  iJarticipation  of  their  chil- 
dren in  class  A  lunches. 

From  Ri,  hard  O,  Reed,  director  of  the 
school  lunch  program  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  we  have  testimony  which  in- 
dicatjs  in  the  last  2  years  alone  the  pay- 
ing school  lunches  has  dropped  by  136,- 
000  net  in  New  York  Stale  primarily  be- 
cause of  increasing  costs. 

We  had  testimony  from  Mrs.  Lilly  E. 
Herndon,  president  of  the  National  PTA, 
v-ho  tf-.<tified  strongly  in  fa\or  of  re- 
ci'icing  the  cost. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  said, 
we  are  already  contributing  to  school 
lunches,  the  class  A  or  type  A  lunches  In 
tills  country.  The  question  is  how  much 
-should  we  contribute?  I  think  that  is 
where  we  get  to  the  concept  of  the  econ- 
emies  of  scale. 

Allow  me  to  utilize  the  analogy  of 
!V'Pid  transit  .systems  in  this  country  and 
school  lunches,  if  I  may.  As  we  are  all 
^'vare,  as  the  price  of  utilizing  the  rapid 


transit  systems  has  gone  up,  the  user- 
ship  or  ridership  has  gone  down,  thus 
necessitating  a  further  rise  in  price  and 
thus  resulting  in  a  further  decline  in 
usership. 

That  is  precisely  what  is  happening  in 
the  school  lunch  program  fcoday.  As  the 
costs  of  school  lunches  go  up,  the  use 
goes  down.  If  we  are  going  to  have — and 
I  sympathize  with  these  people  who  have 
talked  about  free  and  reduced  priced 
lunches  here  for  people  in  necessitating 
circumstances,  I  am  as  concerned  as  they 
are — but  make  no  mistake,  if  we  do  not 
have  the  strong  backbone  of  the  type  A 
paying  lunch  in  this  program,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  the  free  and  reduced  priced 
lunch,  either,  because  it  takes  economies 
of  scale  that  will  be  brought  about  only 
if  we  have  that  vast  middle  ground  of 
America,  which  today  is  declining.  That 
is  why  we  need  to  bring  this  35-cent  ceil- 
ing in. 

What  this  really  constitutes  is  a  fur- 
ther contribution  of  somewhere  in  the 
area  of  possibly  12  cents  to  14  cents  for 
section  4  lunches.  We  are  already  paying, 
as  has  been  brought  out  here,  21.75  cents. 
Some  States  are  paying  5  cents.  That 
makes  about  27  cents.  So  we  are  talking 
about  on  the  average  increasing  this  by 
10  cents  and  that  is  all.  That  strong  mid- 
dle portion  is  necessary  to  preserve  this 
program.  There  is  another  reason,  Mr. 

Chairman, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
g(-ntleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Meehs  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  4 
minutes.)  f 

Mr.  MEEDS,  Mr,  Chairman,  one  of  the 
other  reasons  for  the  decline  in  usership 
was  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  GooDLiNG)  yesterday,  when 
he  said  lifestyles  in  America  are  chang- 
ing. There  is  no  question  about  it.  The 
changes  in  lifestyle  are  bringing  about 
some  of  the  declines  In  the  tMDe  A  lunch 
jnogram. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr, 
Quie)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
original  bill,  which  I  thought  went  too 
far.  to  begin  to  cope  with  this  change  in 
lifestyles.  Working  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  and  other  members  of 
the  committee,  we  linally  devised  an 
amendment  which  I  tliink  will  under- 
take t'j  combat  that  change  in  lifestyle. 
There  is  no  question  but  the  administra- 
tors of  this  program,  even  the  local  peo- 
ple, have  not  been  innovative,  have  not 
been  imaginative  in  portions,  in  allow  ing 
more  selection  and  in  a  number  of  other 
areas  which  should  tend  to  reduce  plate 
loss.  The  amendment,  which  is  part  of 
tlie  substitute  worked  out  by  myself  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  plate  loss 
and  will  give  students  in  senior  high 
schools  the  ability  to  make  selections  and 
to  refuse  food  which  they  do  not  expect 
to  eat. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fu\-or  the 
elimination  of  the  back-door  spending 
provisions  in  this  bill.  I  am  one  of  the 
strongest  and  original  supporters  of  the 
WIC  program.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
pro.r'ram.  I  would  like  to  see  more  money 
for  it,  I  think  it  has  done  more  for  rais- 
ing IQ  levels  and  providing  nutritional 


levels  which  are  acce.ssible  for  yovmg  peo- 
ple and  lactatlng  women  than  any  other 
program  that  we  have.  But  I  am  aLso  for 
refonn.  I  foupht  for  the  reform  of  the 
rules  of  this  House  and  last  year  ve 
pasrcd  what  I  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  sinple  reform  that  v.e  ha\e 
had  in  the  last  50  yearr.;  that  is  the 
Bud'.et  Control  and  Impoundment  Act 
If  we  are  ?oing  to  have  rules  by  which 
v.e  ni3c-rate.  and  I  think  we  should,  then 
v.e  have  to  take  those  rules  seriously, 
Tlicie  is  no  question  but  this  bill  and 
that  provision,  the  WIC  provision  in  this 
bill,  was  in  oi^cn  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Eut'ect  Control  and  Im- 
;  cundrnent  Art, 

Therefore,  while  I  favor  that  legisla- 
tion and  while  I  say  that  it  still  will  be 
trentcd  on  a  i^ar  with  all  tlie  rest  of  this 
bill,  I  think  we  should  take  it  out  of  the 
t.'vored  treatment — and  I  say  favored 
treatment,  it  has  received  under  section 
:;•.■!.  i:  v.e  do  not  lollow  our  rules,  we  can- 
not expect  the  next  committee  and  the 
next  commitiee  to  follow  and  then  the 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act 
be,"omes  observed  in  its  breach  and  it 
rcallv  becomes  of  no  value, 

Ms,  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlc- 
V  onraii  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re.thze 
the  jrentleman's  great  interest  and  work 
on  the  develojjmcnt  of  this  legislation 
over  the  vear^-.  I  rl<o  :im  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  an  enormous  difficulty 
in  getting  funding  of  this  WIC  pro- 
gram. We  have  had  trouble  with  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Agriculture  with  getting  ap- 
propriations and  with  our  own  author- 
izations, having  to  go  to  tlie  courts  :n 
order  to  expand  .-uincicnt  landing  au- 
thoii;':alici:s. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  our  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  is  an  act 
which  really  cares  about  priorities.  What 
are  we  going  to  say  to  those  millions  of 
mothers  and  clinics  who  are  desperately 
dependent  upon  nutrition  in  order  to 
create  a  wholesome  progeny?  Are  we 
going  to  tell  them  that  they  have  to  stop 
their  lactatinc — as  the  gentleman  puts 
it — ind  for.wt  their  nutri'ional  nec'ls  t:.e- 
cau<:e  there  is  a  new  budget  process 
wliich  v.e  are  going  to  apply  to  th-^  cle- 
i-Kirtnunt  for  '.he  tir-t  time  a.'rnin'^t  tho-e 
peoj'lc  who  are  the  mo.--l  Irehile  s?  So  are 
we  going  to  have  to  beg  and  plead  with 
other  committees  in  this  House  for  at>- 
propriations  we  have  been  consistently 
denied  under  this  program? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wa.-hington  has  again 
expired, 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr,  Mefds 
was  allowed  to  luoceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  :f  I  nr.,y 
icr.ly  to  the  ,':entiewom;.n  in  two  re- 
spect.s:  First  of  all.  this  is  not  the  fir.st 
application.  This  is  the  second  applica- 
tion. We  had  a  bill  on  the  floor  the  other 
clay  which  was  amended  after  the  rule 
was  .a ranted  waiving  a  point  of  order  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  Budget  and  Im- 
ijoundment  Control  Act, 
Ms.  ABZUG,  I  ,'tand  corrected. 
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Mr.  MEEDS.  Second,  the  gentlewoman 
said  we  had  trouble  with  the  administra- 
tion and  tlie  Appropriation.s  Committee. 
I  would  amend  that  to  say  that  we  have 
had  trouble  with  the  administration.  The 
gentlewoman  will  recall  a.s  well  as  I  do. 
because   we   fought   totrether,   that   the 
administration    refused   first   of   all    to 
si>end  what  we  first  appropriated. 
Ms.  ABZUG.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Tlie  Appropriations  Coin- 
niittee  actually  appropriated  that  money. 
The  administration  refused  to  spend  it. 
Second,  we  had  to  force  them  to  spend 
it  by  court  order. 

My  recollection  is  that  we  have  raised 
the  appropriated  aniount  of  the  WIC 
program  from  $20  million  to  $100  milhon. 
and  we  are.  this  year,  spending  SI 27  mil- 
lion because  we  are  spending  some  of  the 
money  the  administration  did  not  spend 
the  second  time.  The  authorization  for 
appropriation  in  this  bill  is  doubline, 
more  than  doubling  wJiat  is  prescntlv 
available. 

I  hope  wc  can  get  the  full  amount  ap- 
propriated. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  appreciate  that,  but  is 
it  not  .so  that  there  is  continuing  author- 
ity, so  that  this  is  really  not  backdoor 
spending? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  In  respect  to  that,  I  would 
say  the  Secretary  has  certain  discretion- 
ary power  under  section  32.  He  can  spend 
money  to  help  starving  people.  That  is 
authority  which  he  has  had  under  that 
.section,  but  any  new  act  which  tends  to 
deal  with  section  32  funds  will  have  to 
be  subject  to  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act.  There  is  no  way  it  can 
be  done  as  long  as  we  try  to  legislate.  If 
It  is  authority  he  already  has,  that  is 
different. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.-,e  in 
oijposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.   Chairman,    as   I   say.   the   Mink 
amendment    would    cost    $440    million 
plus   the   escalator.   That   ought   to   be 
the  concern  of  everjbody  here,  also  I 
know  some  people  figure,  a^;  myself,  that 
we  could  have  a  wiser  use  of  that  money 
than  putting  it  into  the  lunches  of  the 
children  of  parents  who  could  afford  it. 
But  it  is  the  mandated  10-cent  match- 
ing item  I  refer  to.  In  the  school  districts 
in    Hawaii,  for  instance,  which  are  al- 
ready providing  that,  it  would  not  make 
any  difference,  in  my  understanding.  But 
in  the  school  districts  that  would  have 
to  Kii.se   that   local  money,   that  direct 
payment  to  make  up  tiiat  reduction  in 
the  price  of  10  cents  to  the  students,  this 
would  then  have  to  come  from  their  local 
ijroperty  taxes. 

So  that  means  that  many  poor  people 
in  the  local  areas  who  pav  property 
taxes  would  h;i\e  to  help  pay  for  that.  In 
fact,  the  most  regressive  tax  we  have  Is 
the  property  ta.x.  Poor  would  have  to 
help  to  pay  for  the  lunches  for  children  of 
parents  who  can  afford  to  pav  for  their 
own  lunches:  by  that  I  mean  the  middle 
income  and  higher  income  children. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
irom  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
gentleman  misunderstands  my  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  require  that  the  school 
distncLs  which  do  not  now  absorb  the 
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cost  do  so.  Tliey  simply,  in  order  to  get 
the  10  cents,  must  retain  the  vei-y  system 
they  have,  but  in  receiving  the  additional 
10  cents  from  the  Federal  Government 
they  are  required  to  lower  the  price  of  the 
school  lunch.  They  may  not  pocket  the 
money  or  use  it  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  the  gentlewoman  does 
not  provide  for  a  matching  amount  in 
iier  amendment? 

Mrs.  ^^NK.  No.  I  do  not. 

xMr.  QUIE.  As  I  read  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment,  it  provides  for  matching 
funds. 

Mrs.  MINK.  No.  Mr.  Cliainnan.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  does  not 
iiave  a  matching  concept  at  all. 

It  simply  says  that  for  all  school  dis- 
tricts that  now  ab.sorb  at  least  10  cents 
automatically  of  the  cost,  they  do  not 
have  to  do  anything  with  their  school 
lunch  price.  For  those  that  do  not  absorb 
the  cost  of  serving  the  school  lunch  by  at 
least  10  cents,  they  can  still  get  the  10 
cents,  but  in  order  to  get  this  money 
Irom  the  Federal  Government,  they  must 
give  the  break  to  the  children,  pass  it  on 
to  the  consimier,  so  to  speak. 

The  House  is  constantly  being  admon- 
ished that  prices  should  come  down  and 
tiiat  Congress  should  make  sure  the  con- 
sumer benefits,  but  when  the  final  deci- 
sion is  made  and  the  contribution  which 
the  Congress  directs  is  made,  the  con- 
sumer does  not  get  that  direct  benefit. 
So  my  amendment  makes  sure  that  we 
give  that  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  It  provides 
for  the  10  cents  per  lunch  and  the  escala- 
tor: "provided  that  the  school  makes  a 
direct  contribution  to  the  cost  of  food 
and  labor  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sup- 
plemental payment  for  each  lunch  served 
and  while  receiving  this  supplemental 
payment  does  not  increase  the  price  per 
lunch." 

That  means  .something  different,  the 
v.ay  I  see  it.  It  says: 

•  •  •  a  direct  contribution  ♦  •  •  in  an 
amount  eqnai  to  the  simplempntal  nav- 
iiient   •    •    •.  .  «-        -  K'v 


That  then  requires  an  amount  of  10 
routs  by  Uie  school  district  on  top  of  the 
10  cents  from  the  Federal  Government 
Mrs.  MINK,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
is  reading  the  first  portion  of  the  amend- 
nif  lit.  not  the  second  sentence. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  reading  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

Mrs.  MINK  Yes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  says  that  the  supple- 
mental payment  shall  be  10  cents  per 
lunch  and  provided  the  .school  makes  a 
direct  contribution  to  the  cost  of  food 
and  labor  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
supplemental  payment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
used  the  language,  -ab.sorb  the  cost  of 
providing  that  lunch  to  at  least  10  cents  " 
But  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
said  tliey  do  not  like  the  word,  'absorb  • 
They  say  we  should  state  they  make  con- 
tributions to  the  preparation  and  the 
serving  of  the  food. 

So  I  agreed  to  t.!uit  change.  But  all 
It  means  is  that  the  .school  district  must 
show  that  at  least  10  cents  of  whatever 
it  is  they  serve  the  children  is  now  paid 
for  by  the  si-h.ool  district.  If  they  can 


demonstrate  that,  then  they  automati 
cally  get  the  10  cents.  I  am  sm-e  most 
school  districts  will  be  able  to  do  this 
However,  If  they  cannot  show  this 
then  they  can  still  get  the  10  cents  by 
simply  giving  the  benefits  thev  got  from 
the  Congress  directly  to  the  child  and 
lowering  the  price  of  the  lunch  bv  in 
cents. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
then  read  the  amendment  the  way  the 
gentlewoman  plans  to  have  it  inter- 
preted, it  would  then  not  mandate  any 
local  payments;  they  would  pass  on  the 
decrease  of  10  cents  if  the  local  school 
was  not  already  putting  in  that  amount 
My  objection  would  then  be  to  tJie 
S440  million  added  on  for  this  purpose 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
lunches  themselves. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  for  a  great  school 
lunch  program,  the  program  that  her 
State  happens  to  be  operating.  But  if  I 
understand  the  Mink  amendment  cor- 
rectly. 10  cents  must  first  be  put  in  by 
the  local  school  district,  and  if  they  do 
not  put  in  the  10  cents,  they  do  not  get 
tlie  extra  money. 

If  the  local  school  district  does  not  put 
in  the  10  cents,  naturally  there  is  no  10 
cents  that  goes  to  that  particular  district. 
The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  with  the  Mink 
amendment  is  that  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing to  the  child.  All  it  does  is  to  allow 
the  school  district  to  replace  its  own 
money  with  Federal  money  if  it  is  putting 
in  more  than  10  cents  a  lunch. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  iMrs.  Mink)  that  even  though 
the  gentlewoman  has  a  great  program 
in  Hawaii,  we  cannot  provide  a  school 
lunch  program  based  on  all  the  good 
factors  that  exist  in  the  gentlewoman's 
own  State. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  money— 
and  I  state  Federal  money  if  a  school 
district  it  putting  in  more  than  10  cents 
a  lunch  from  its  own  money — in  that 
situation  the  price  charged  the  child 
would  remain  unchanged.  It  means  a  lot 
to  the  gentlewoman's  State,  but  as  I  see 
it.  I  just  do  not  see  how  it  benefits  the 
child.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
school  lunch  price  will  be  reduced  one 
penny  under  the  Mink  amendment  where 
the  State  in  Hawaii's  case  or  the  local 
•school  district  in  the  49  other  States  is 
putting  in  their  dime. 

If  cost  continues  to  increase  in  the 
lunch  program,  the  Mink  amendment 
will  only  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  more  without  any  direct 
benefit  to  children  or  their  families  in 
tlie  long  run. 

I  think  we  oudit  to  stress  these  two 
points  about  ilie  Mink  amendment:  It 
does  not  mean  that  any  school  district 
iias  to  do  anything  more  for  the  feeding 
program  than  it  is  doing  now  if  it  is 
putting  in  10  cents.  That  is  number  one. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  school  district 
has  to  do  anything  more  for  the  feeding 
program  than  it  is  presently  doing  if  it 
is  putting  in  the  10  cents. 

No.     2,    it    means    nothing    to    the 
child.  No  school  district  has  to  reduce 
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any  school  lunch  price  where  they  are 
putting  in  that  10  cents. 

This  amendment  will  hurt,  my  good 
friends,  the  private  schools.  If  they  are 
not  putting  in  10  cents  of  their  own 
funds  now,  which  most  of  them  do  not 
do  now  because  they  just  do  not  have 
adequate  resources,  they  will  have  to 
reduce  the  price  to  students  by  10  cents 
and  will  be  forbidden  from  raising  the 
prices  charged  their  children. 

The  Mink  amendment  will  be  disas- 
trous for  private  schools  because  they 
cannot  rely  on  local  tax  sources  and  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  able  to  raise  their 
lunch  prices  under  the  Mink  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
•ientleman  yield? 

Mr.   PERKINS.    Yes,    I   yield    to   the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink). 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

My  amendment  does  not  require  any 
school  system  to  levy  an  additional  bur- 
den on  their  students  and  parents  to 
raise  any  funds  whatsoever  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  my  amendment.  All  it 
does  is  to  say  that  if  they  do  not  now 
absorb  the  cost  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, they  may  still  qualify  for  the  10 
cents:  but  when  they  do  receive  the  10 
cents,  they  must  pass  on  the  benefit  to 
the  student  by  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
lunch  by  10  cents.  They  may  not  pocket 
it. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  It  is  a  man- 
dated passback  of  the  benefit  of  the  10 
cents  to  the  student. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  mandated  only  in 
exchange.  The  local  school  district  is 
not  putting  in  that  10  cents. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
some  matters  which  I  believe  may  cause 
some  confusion.  We  have  had  a  great  de- 
bate here,  yesterday  and  several  days  ago, 
on  two  separate  occasions  about  comply- 
ing with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act  which  prohibits  back- 
door spending. 

I  gather  from  the  new  substitute  which 
was  prepared  as  recently  as  this  morning 
that  the  back-door  spending  provision 
which  the  committee  insisted  upon  so 
vigorously  as  recently  as  yesterday  is  no 
longer  in  the  bill.  Is  that  correct?  Could 
someone  answer  that  briefly? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  that 
that  is  correct;  there  is  no  new  back- 
door spending  in  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  So  that  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  back-door 
.'^pending,  and  all  of  the  funds  in  this 
bill  will  be  subject  to  annual  appropri- 
ation? 
Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  one  change  that 
I  gather  has  been  made  in  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  All  the  fimds  specifically 
aiitiiorized  in  this  bill  will  have  to  be 
provided  by  the  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  one  change  that 
'>vas  made  in  the  substitute. 

Let  me  go  to  another  change,  and  that 
is  the  sudden  change  from  the  25-cent 
charge  per  lunch  to  35  cents  per  lunch, 


which  now  is  being  further  amended  by 
the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii.  Quite  frankly,  in  my  opinion, 
the  gentlewoman's  amendment  while 
better  than  the  committee  amendment, 
does  not  go  far  enough.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  there  should  be  no  expansion 
of  the  present  law,  and  we  should  com- 
ply with  the  present  law. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  to  the 

gentleman 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  concern  in  this  debate  about  nu- 
trition for  children — a  great  deal  of  emo- 
tional appeal  that  we  have  to  do  every- 
think  we  can  to  help  children,  and  with 
this  I  agree.  This  Congress  has.  But,  let 
us  really  look  at  what  we  are  doing. 

What  the  committee  amendment  pro- 
poses is  that  we  now  no  longer  limit 
Federal  subsidies  to  feeding  needy  chil- 
dren, or  those  who  need  reduced-cost 
lunches,  but  that  we  feed  all  children— 
my  children,  your  children,  the  children 
of  all  middle  America,  suburban  chil- 
dren, all  of  the  children  who  can 
presently  afford  to  pay  for  their  lunches. 
We  are  going  to  ask  not  the  Congress 
but  the  taxpayers  to  feed  all  children. 
I  say  let  us  continue  to  feed  the  needy 
children,  let  us  continue  to  feed  those 
who  have  some  needs,  but  for  heaven's 
sake,  in  view  of  today's  priorities,  and 
budget  deficits,  let  us  curtail  spending 
where  possible. 

Let  us  also  realize  that  we  are  doing 
great  harm  to   another  priority  about 
which  there  has  not  been  a  word  men- 
tioned all  day,  and  that  is  the  priority 
of  concern  for  that  heavily  saddled  mid- 
dle-class American  who  is  paying  the 
taxes.  He  is  suffering  not  only  through 
paying  the  taxes  but  also  through  the 
indirect  tax  of  inflation  in  the  increas- 
ing costs  he  says  for  everything  he  buvs. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  No,  I  do  not  yield. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like   to 

say 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  refuse  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mi'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  GiAiMo),  has  refused  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Perkins) . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Our  citizens  are  suffer- 
ing because  of  the  fact  that  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours  is  operating  at  a  fan- 
tastic Federal  deficit.  For  instance,  this 
morning,  in  our  Budget  Committee,  the 
1976  deficit  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $78  billion,  and  it  is  stiU  climbing. 

We  are  going  to  saddle  the  taxpayer 
and  the  middle-class  citizen  with  the 
heaviest  indirect  tax  of  inflation,  of  in- 
flated prices,  to  pay  for  that  deficit. 


So.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
which  would  have  added  about  $700  mil- 
lion to  the  school  lunch  program — and 
then,  as  recently  as  of  this  morning,  was 
changed  to  half  that  amount  should  be 
defeated.  This  is  what  we  call  in  Gov- 
ernment 'get  your  nose  in  imdcr  the 
tent."  then  next  year  they  will  be  up 
here  again  getting  the  other  half  of  the 
reduced  amount  they  gave  up  today.  It 
is  a  sham  and  a  shame.  Do  not  saddle 
the  harassed  taxpayer  with  the  O'Hara 
giveaway.  I  say.  let  us  meet  the  neces- 
sary needs :  let  us  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  take  care  of  the  WIC  program,  to  take 
care  of  needy  children,  to  take  care  of 
hungry  old  people,  to  do  all  of  these 
things  that  are  needed;  but  let  us  not 
broaden  this  concept  to  feed  the  chil- 
dren of  middle-class  America  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  their  own  lunches  and 
who  can  afford  to  provide  their  owii  chil- 
dren with  nutrition. 

What  we  will  be  doing  is  to  add  to  the 
Federal  deficit  wliich  is  going  to  make 
for  the  greatest  inflation  period  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation ;  mark  my  words. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  oppositon 
to  the  O'Hara  amendment  and  the 
Mink  amendment  because  I  think  what 
we  are  doing  is  misspending  money. 
By  the  elimination  of  the  .so-called 
back-door  provisions,  we  are  taking 
away  WIC,  a  program  that  is  de- 
signed for  women  who  are  pregnant, 
infants  and  children  who  have  been  cer- 
tified by  health  officials  to  be  nutrition- 
ally high  risks,  a  population  that  suffers 
birth  defects  at  a  rate  three  times  great- 
er than  the  rest  of  the  population,  a  pop- 
ulation where  the  medical  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  the  link  that  ties 
them  into  a  greater  rate  of  birth  defects 
is  low  income  and  poverty.  The  reason 
they  are  in  the  section  32  provision  of 
this  bill  is  because  they  need  public  pro- 
tection because  they  are  a  constituency 
which  has  very  little  representation  here. 
The  $250  million  that  was  provided  in 
this  legislation  when  it  came  to  the  floor 
for  this  program  was  passed  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
unanimously  with  the  section  32  pro- 
visions. The  rule  was  fought  yesterday 
and  carried,  and  now  today  we  are  doing 
away  with  it. 

I  have  not  been  in  Congress  long 
enough  to  appreciate  all  of  the  ills  of 
back-door  financing,  but  I  want  to  tell 
the  Members  this,  that  I  do  not  think 
the  611.000  women  out  there  who  are 
carrying  infants  in  their  wombs  will 
miderstand  when  the  WIC  program 
ceases.  I  do  not  think  the  mothers  out 
there  who  are  getting  formula  which 
they  caimot  otherwise  afford  will  under- 
stand that  when  the  appropriation  is 
cut.  because  this  progi'am  has  had  many, 
many  enemies  in  this  Government. 

Tlie  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Abzug)  cited  what  happened  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  fact 
that  a  contempt  charge  had  to  be 
brought  against  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  get  this  money  released.  That 
is  the  kind  of  trouble  we  have  had  with 
this  program.  Yet.  it  probably  is  a  pro- 
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gram  which  acIminLstrative^y  cost  less 
than  any  other  so-called  welfare  pro- 
*  gram.  It  is  given  to  people  who  have  been 
medically  certified  as  being  nutritional 
risks,  and  obviously  prevents  many, 
many  dollars  from  being  spent  in  the 
future  in  terms  of  custodial  care,  in 
terms  of  restorative  care  for  these  chil- 
dren who  might  very  likely  suffer  from 
birth  abnormalities. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  COXYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  tend  to  share  his  view.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  tliis  newfound  morahry  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  the  last  24  hours  about  budget 
responsibility.  I  suppose  we  should  ap- 
plaud them  on  this  new  change  of  atti- 
tude,   but    where    and    how    will    WIC 
survive,  I  ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California?  Can  anybody,  includ- 
ing my  friend  on  Appropriatioa>,  give  us 
.some  a.ssurance  as  between  the  swollen 
defense  budget  and  the  WIC  program. 
who  is  going  to  make  it  In  appropria- 
tions? If  my  colleagues  will  let  me  go  on 
the   pa.'.t  exponcnccs   that  I  have  had 
here.  I  know  what  program  is  going  to 
make  it  and  which  one  is  not.  so  I  am 
not  prepared  to  support  this  newfound 
fiscal  morality  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  presents  to  us  in  24  hours,  and 
I  am  going  to  support  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califomia. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

I  think  the  point  that  he  brought  into 
focus  is  exactly  the  ri^jht  one.  This  pro- 
gram will  not  suiTive  when  it  goes  up 
for  appropriations:  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram w;ll,  because  it  has  the  constitu- 
ency: it  has  the  educational  communitv 
it  has  the  people  who  are  working  m  thai 
program. 

That  IS  th.e  ronstituenrv  that  is  pre- 
pared to  defend  it,  but  that  is  exactiv  whv 
tlus  program  was  put  into  section  S'' 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  made  thU 
fight  many  years  ago  when  the  school 
lunch  program  was  unpopular,  to  protect 
it  and  to  niu-ture  it  and  to  see  it  crow 
becaase  it  was  delivering  a  definite  so- 
cial benefit. 

That  is  wiiat  we  see  with  the  WIC  pro- 
gram. I  a.-k  tlie  Members  to  visit  these 
programs  in  their  district  bc^aase  it  Ls 
something  to  behold  and  it  i;  something 
to  experience  when  we  talk  vith  many 
of  the  women  v.iVa  children  in  their  arm.s 
who  tell  you  that  until  the  WIC  program 
they  did  not  see  a  doctor  except  at  the 
tim.e  of  delivery,  and  to  talk  to  pregn.nnt 
women  and  who  say  that  but  for  the 
help  delivered  under  tJie  WIC  pro'Tram, 
they  had  not  been  to  a  doctor  duiiny 
their  pregnancies.  That  is  wliat  tlic 
Membe-.s  have  to  understand. 

Tlie  .S250  nullion  in  this  proposal  sin> 
Ply  allows  the  WIC  program  to  stay  alive 
and  to  meet  the  current  needs.  There  arc 
10.000  unmet  needs  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 15.000  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  166,000  in  South  Carolina.  Those  are 
the  kinds  of  needs  that  are  out  there. 
If  this  proposal  Ls  removed  from  .scc- 
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tion  32,  those  need^,  uill  go  unmet  be- 
caase  the  President  has  ah-eady  said  he 
wants  to  do  away  with  the  program. 

The  CHAIR\L\N.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  lirs  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  rrni'.ixs.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
foniia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  > 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Certainly 
I  yield  to  the  cliairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  compliment  the  di.tinguished  gentle- 
man from  Cahlornia  iMr.  Miller  i  for 
his  c.\cellerit  statement  and  the  distm- 
gui.^licd  gentl.:man  from  Michigan  iMr. 
CoNVERs  1  for  his  excellent  statement.  We 
had  problems  with  starti-ig  this  program 
a  few  years  ago  and  it  was  because  of 
section  32  funding  in  my  judgment,  In 
view  of  the  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  we  were  able  to  get  tlie  pro- 
gram off  the  ground. 

In  the  first  year  the  program  onlv  re- 
ceived about  S1.5  million  or  $16  million. 
This  past  year  it  is  about  $124  million. 
I  know  there  arc  applications  on  hand 
that  would  demand  far  more. 

I  have  a  feeling  from  the  disciL'^sion  we 
heard  yesterday— and  I  have  never  hoard 
so  many  economy  speeches  made  in  all 
the  days  of  my  life  from  so  many  of  my 
friends  as  were  made  yesterday— we  had 
no  alternative.  I  want  to  pledge  mv  as- 
sistance  to  these  gentlemen  in  .--ecing  that 
this  program  is  fully  funded. 

Mr.  CON^'ERS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  vield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
Mo!ic!ay  we  get  a  great  many  ecnnomv 
speeches  around  here.  I  would  not  get 
overly  wrought  about  what  happens  in 
Con<;ress  on  Monday.  Today  is  Tuesday 
and  I  think  perhaps  more  thinking  has 
occurred  which  is  more  along  the  lines 
that  Ltie  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
came  out  v.ith  for  the  last  several  weeks 
up  until  yesterday.  I  would  not  let  this 
continuing  concern  for  WIC  be  inter- 
niiJted  now  because  of  some  remark'; 
that  suddenly  afflicted  the  chainnan  or 
affected  him  so  profoundly  in  yester- 
day's session. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wont  to  .sav  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  he  will 
have  my  wholehearted  cooperation  to 
see  that  this  program  is  fullv  funded. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  api)rc- 
ciate  that. 

Tlic    CH.AIRMAN     The    time    of    tlie 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired 
'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  simply  want  to  stress  the  med- 
ical evidence  becau.se  we  are  playing 
with  the  futures  of  many  jieoiJle  lierc. 
Yet  so  many  speeches  were  made  in  the 
vein  of  why  do  we  not  put  money  into 
WIC  instead  of  charging  eveiTbodv  2,5 
cent.-;,  why  not,  put  it  into  worthwhile 
programs  where  we  get  a  return  on  our 
money?  I  want  to  cite  a  study  done  by 
Roberts  and  Engel  who  report  as  follow.s: 
ChlUlren  who  wek^hea  less  than  5  pounds 
f«t  birth  had  an  aver.ige  I  Q.  or  94  6  ,is  com- 


pared with  00  G  for  children  whose  birth 
weight  ranged  from  5  to  10  pounds  The 
lUghe  r,  average— 101. 1— was  recorded  for 
children  who  weighed  7  pounds  12  ounce^ 
to  8  pounds  13  ounces  at  birth. 

Tliat  is  what  we  are  talking  about  with 
tins  program— the  absolute  ability  to 
hell)  prevent  low  birth  weights. 

I  think  that  that  is  what  we  have  to 
consider  when  we  vote. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
r'ntlcman  yield?  ™ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  I  ha'e 
the  time. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  I  understand  cor- 
roctlv.  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
ipan  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  but 
the  substitute  tliat  provides  for  the  WIC 
program  is  on  page  16.  If  I  read  it  cor- 
rectly, it  says; 

there  is  autliorized  to  be  appro- 
priatod  the  .sum  of  *250  mUllon  for  each  such 
f'iral  year  •    •    ' 

I  gather  that  $230  million  authoriza- 
tion was  deemed  by  the  committee  to  be 
.sumcient,  or  they  would  not  have  put  it 
uito  the  amendment, 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Therefore,  there  was 
provioion  for  the  WIC  program.  Tlie  only 
question  is,  how  do  we  fund  the  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Cilifornia.  That  is  the 
.seriou-;  question  before  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  only  question  is,  do 
we  fund  programs  directly,  or  through 
the  back  door,  or  do  we  do  it  through 
congressional  appropriation?  This  Con- 
gress took  a  very  firm  decision  and  said 
that  we  want  to  terminate  as  best  we 
can  those  uncontrolled  methods  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  appre- 
ciate those  remarks.  I  stated  before,  as  I 
said,  the  people  out  there  on  this  pro- 
gram waiting  to  get  on  it  will  not  under- 
stand back-door  or  front-door  spending. 
They  want  the  program  to  continue  and 
the  way  to  continue  that  is  to  put  it  into 
section  32. 

Mr.  GLAIMO.  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  rest  of  the  House  and 
I  do  the  job  properly,  we  will  see  that 
it  is  provided  v.ith  necessary  api^ropria- 
tiuns  to  do  the  job. 

.vir.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mimk'  and  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  0'H.'\r..\i. 

I  think  when  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  addressed  the  committee,  she 
gave  us  the  greatest  reason  wl.v  we 
should  sui)po;t  the  program  of  35  cents. 
She  cited  us  the  example  that  Hawaii 
now  has  a  program  that  no  student  pays 
over  25  cents  for  a  school  lunch  in  her 
great  State,  because  the  sovereign  State 
of  Hawaii  subsidizes  this  program  to  the 
tune  of  $9  million.  So  I  believe  we  arc 
jxLit  going  to  extend  the  wonderful  pro- 
gram of  Hawaii  and  make  It  a  national 
program,  which  I  think  is  extremely 
Important. 
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The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  and  my  distinguished  col- 
Icacue,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  pointed 
out  the  need  for  fiscal  responsibility  and 
the  problem  of  the  great  deficit.  I  think 
we  have  to  set  priorities  here  In  this 
Committee.  I  think  the  priorities  are 
with  schoolchildren  and  their  parents. 

I  voted  against  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation. I  believe  we  have  wasted 
S172  billion  in  this  program  over  the 
years.  We  have  military  cost  overruns. 
I  think  the  priority  should  be.  to  expand 
the  school  lunch  programs,  rather  than 
v.aste  money  on  military  cost  overruns 
and  foreign  aid  programs. 

I  beheve  it  is  extremely  important  that 
v.e  support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  O'Hara).  It 
would  be  a  great  victory  and  of  great 
benefit  to  middle-income  America. 

I  represent  suburbs  around  the  greater 
Cleveland  area.  These  people  have  paid 
a  great  amount  of  taxes  in  support  of 
the  programs  we  have  heard  about  on 
this  floor  for  many  months.  What  about 
helping  to  benefit  their  children?  Let  us 
have  a  35-cent  maximum  lunch  program 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  just  the  underprivileged  and 
disadvantaged.  We  should  continue 
those  disadvantaged  programs,  but  let 
us  expand  the  program.  Let  us  have  nu- 
tritious meals  for  all  our  schoolcliildren. 
I  have  talked  to  many  schoolchildren 
and  teachers  In  the  district  and  they  tell 
me  as  the  price  of  meals  goes  up  for  the 
breakfast  or  lunch  progi-am,  we  have 
more  and  more  children  buying  jast  a 
piece  of  pie  or  just  one  or  two  commodi- 
ties, such  as  ice  cream  or  potato  chips, 
rather  than  a  nutritious  meal,  I  believe 
this  is  wrong.  Let  us  expand  the  program 
to  permit  all  our  schoolchildren  to  have 
a  nutritious  meal. 

Lastly,  I  believe  a  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara)  would  be  a  great  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 
He  has  done  more  for  the  children  of 
America  than  any  living  American.  I 
think  this  would  be  a  living  monument  to 
this  great  chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr,  O'Hara)  . 

P.VRLLAMENI  \ny     INQUIRY 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentai-y  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are 
we  voting  on  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tha  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  O'Hara). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 


offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  iti 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AME.VDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COODI.ING  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  ,\  .SUB- 
STITUTE   OFFERED    BY    MR.    O'HARA 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodlinc  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara:  The  substitute  for 
H.R.  4222  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara  is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  4  thereof,,  and  re- 
numbering tlie  remaining  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

■  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  think  that  I  want  to  make  sure 
evei-yone  understands  that  we  have  a 
very,  very  good  lunch  program.  It  is  very 
important  to  all  children.  We  also  have 
added  some  very  fine  amendments  this 
year. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  confused 
by  the  fact  that  some  people  may  say, 
"Well,  you  are  down  here  trying  to  ciit 
lunches  for  our  children,  our  poor  school 
children." 

That  is  certainly  not  the  intent.  First 
of  all,  I  think  we  have  to  understand  that 
all  I  am  trying  to  do  at  this  particular 
time  is  to  remove  the  35-cent  maximum 
charge  that  we  are  telling  a  school  dis- 
trict it  must  charge.  We  are  telling  them 
what  price  to  set.  That  is  not  our  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  an  aw- 
ful lot  about  the  lack  of  participation. 
of  the  dechning  participation  in  school 
limch  programs.  I  think  there  have  been 
an  awful  lot  of  erroneous  statements.  I 
think  the  Members  will  And  that  we  are 
taking  care  of  those  who  need  free 
lunches;  we  are  taking  care  of  those  who 
need  reduced  price  lunches.  We  have 
improved  numerous  areas,  as  I  men- 
tioned, with  new  amendments  this  year. 
But,  the  erroneous  statement  comes 
when  we  try  to  say  that  young  people 
are  not  participating  in  school  lunch  pro- 
grams as  much  as  they  were  before 
simply  because  the  price  of  lunches  has 
gone  up.  In  my  23  years  of  being  in  the 
school  business,  It  has  gone  from  25  cents 
to  50  cents. 

The  declining  participation  comes 
about  In  many  areas  because,  first  of 
all,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
population  of  students  attending  school. 
Second,  there  Is  an  increased  free  and 
reduced  lunch  participation.  Simple 
mathematics  tells  us  that  if  we  have  a 
declining  student  population  and  in- 
creased participation  In  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches,  we  just  have  to  have  fewer 
people  participating  in  the  regular  class 
A  lunch  program.  That  is  just  simple 
mathematics. 

The  advent  of  a  la  carte  programs  in 
the  school  districts  has  made  a  big 
change.  People  now  can  receive  many 
other  things  and  not  participate  in  class 


A  lunches:  tlie  sandwich  line,  many  other 
tilings  that  are  very  nutritional.  That 
has  changed. 

Decreased  time  for  lunch  is  an  im- 
portant factor.  Young  people  now  have 
20  minutes  in  many  schools  for  lunch. 
All  they  want  to  do  is  relax.  These  arc 
changing  attitudes  more  rapidly  than 
the  attitudes  have  changed  in  the  cafe- 
teria and  dietary  concerns.  All  of  these 
are  reasons  why  we  would  have  a  decline. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  if  the  program 
wc  are  proposing  here  in  this  35-cent 
lunch  program  is  for  children.  I  again 
ask:  Then  why  did  we  not  have  children 
participate  in  this  decision? 

We  could  have  gone  out  into  the  Dis- 
trict, we  could  have  gone  out  into  Vir- 
ginia, we  could  have  gone  out  into  Mary- 
land, and  we  could  have  checked  with 
middle-  and  higher-income  youngsters 
and  asked  them  why  they  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  We  did  not  ask 
them.  We  did  not  ask  the  teachers,  we 
did  not  ask  the  guidance  counselors,  we 
did  net  ask  the  principals. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  it  is 
a  terrible  thing  for  a  youngster  to  try 
to  get  a  reduced  or  a  free  lunch  in  a 
school. 

This  is  totally  incorrect.  The  young- 
ster does  not  participate  in  that  decision. 
You  send  the  forms  home  to  parents  as 
the  school  year  begins,  explaining  the 
whole  system. 

All  they  do  is  complete  the  forms, 
and  in  most  instances  no  one  even  checks. 
They  look  at  what  the  parents  say  and 
then  they  give  the  free  or  reduced  lunch. 
A  year  ago  we  would  rather  give  a 
reduced  lunch  than  charge  them  because 
we  could  make  more  money  because  of 
the  subsidy  situation.  That  has  been 
changed,  fortunately — or  unfortunately, 
depending  upon  whether  you  are  on  the 
school  board  or  in  the  Congress. 

And  then  some  would  say  that  It  is 
a  form  of  tax  relief.  To  me,  this  is  a 
terrible  statement  to  make  to  middle- 
income  America.  They  are  so  sick  and 
tired  of  having  bread  crumbs  thrown  to 
them  that  they  do  not  want  to  hear  any 
more  about  the  kind  of  "You  go  away. 
I'll  give  you  a  little  crumb,  that  will  be 
all  right."  and  then  we  would  not  have 
to  get  around  to  the  business  of  total 
tax  reform.  That  Is  a  teirible  idea  in  this 
particular  case. 

Someone  said,  "How  much  should  we 
as  a  government  participate  in  this  whole 
lunch  program?" 

Can  anyone  tell  me  what  the  Govern- 
ment's participation  in  a  Imich  program 
has  to  do  with  the  Government  setting 
a  price  that  the  local  district  must 
charge?  I  do  not  understand  that  at  all. 
Then  one  of  the  things  that  reallv 
bothers  people  back  In  the  local  school 
district  is  the  whole  credibility  bit  they 
have  with  the  Federal  Government.  They 
are  always  saying,  "Oh,  today  they  are 
giving  me  something,  but  tomorrow  I 
will  be  stuck  with  higher  taxes  to  pay 
for  them,"  and  all  of  a  sudden  there 
is  an  increase.  So,  philosophically,  it  is 
totally  wrong,  because  we  are  again  try- 
ing to  support  people  who  can  support 
themselves,  when  we  have  so  many  other 
people  who  need  our  help  and  need  our 
support. 
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Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  c'-.i- 
tl'. mail  lias  expired. 

'By  unanimous  con.scnt  Mr.  GoontiNn 
wn.s  allowed  to  proci-cd  for  2  additional 
minutes.  1 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  lot 
PIC  .'iay  we  are  talking  about  r  half  bil- 
lion dollars  at  a  time  when  there  i.s  tre- 
mendous need  in  many  other  areas  to  use 
thi.s  half  billion  dollar.s  to  help  other 
people  in  need. 

Next  year  is  an  election  year.  What 
do  v.e  do  next  year  to  top  thi.s?  I  will  tell 
the  Members  what  we  do.  VVe  give  free 
lunches  to  e\cry'oody.  Then  we  have  a 
serious  problem.  A.s  1977  come.s,  and  we 
are  not  able  to  get  ever\body  to  partici- 
pate in  the  lunch  prosram  by  reducing 
the  price,  to  now  we  .say.  "Wc  better  pay 
those  younester.s  to  eat:  then  we  will  get 
them  all  to  participate." 

I  would  hope  that  v.e  would  not  totally 
embarrass  M -mbers  of  Consrcs.s  when 
we  ro  home  on  this  rccss  by  bavins  to 
face  people  and  .<:ay,  •Wc  Consre^'smcn 
and  Congrcsswomen  could  not  afford  to 
give  our  children  a  reasonable  lunch,  and 
so  we  are  calling  upon  you  people  back 
home,  who  are  making  much  less  than 
we  are.  we  are  calling  upon  you  to  ccm.e 
in  and  help  to  feed  our  chilciren."  And  I 
have  two.  .^o  I  could  benefit  from  it.  I 
would  certainly  liope  that  we  would  no* 
insi.st  that  we  mu^t  have  everyor.t  par- 
ticipating in  tlic  cafeteria,  because  the 
only  way  we  can  do  that  i.s  get  them  to 
receive  an  outripht  !;rant  from  the  school 
di  trict.  Th^n  they  will  participate. 

Mr.  KETCIIUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.  ill 
Iho  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yiold  to  the  jc.i- 
tlcm.ni. 

Mr.  KKTCIIUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
th.ink  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would 
like  to  a'sociate  myself  with  his  remark.s. 
There  is  perhaps  some  inconsistency, 
since  we  have  subsidized  ever.-,  body  in 
the  United  States  in  the  last  1  or  5  days 
in  this  Congre.sj-.  and  I  suppose  v  e  should 
subsidize  kids.  too. 

I  do  associate  myself  with  the  remark-: 
of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ir.u<^t  reluctantly  op- 
po.se  H.R.  422J,  the  N.ttiu.-'.al  School 
Lunch  Act  and  Cluid  Nutrition  Act 
amendments.  I  do  so  because  this  bill, 
while  po.in^  as  a  hum  iiitarian  measure 
to  help  needy  children,  is  actually  an- 
other raid  on  the  Treasury.  It  r.  providing 
a  sub.'  idy  for  people  who  do  not  need  sub- 
sidies, r.nd  it  will  contribute  to  the  inn  - 
lion  that  is  naming  our  economy. 

In  the  years  since  104G,  the  s,.liool 
lunch  prcnram  lias  ballooned  to  the 
point  wliere  47.4  percent  of  {>11  school 
children  participne.  The  bill  wc  ha\e 
before  us  v.ill  cost  the  Anieri'^an  tax- 
payers "515.2  billion.  On  top  of  that  we 
h".ve  to  add  the  considerable  fimount  of 
money  that  State  and  local  ■ovcrnments 
add  to  the  program.  No  one  in  this  cham- 
ber can  assert  that  we  are  not  providing' 
a  considerable  assistance  to  n.edy  fami- 
lies. I  would  point  out  that  in  197-1.  tiie 
Federal  cash  payment  lor  the.se  tub- 
sidi^ed  lunches  v. as  57. .5  cents  a  meal, 
plas  donated  commodities  of  10  cents  a 
meal. 

Nov.  wc  are  asked  by  the  Commit uc 


on  Education  arid  Labor  to  e.\tend  tiie 
i.encnts  of  tl'.i.'^  pro-ram  to  every  child 
m  America  and  to  place  a  ma.ximum  pa\  - 
meut  of  S.2.0  on  the  costs  of  a  school 
lunch.  No  one  seems  concerned  that  this 
will  cost  $1  billion.  No  one  .seems  con- 
cerned that  there  has  been  little  .support 
for  such  a  move  shown  in  tlie  hearings. 
And,  I  suppose  there  are  virtues  in  con- 
sistency, since  this  Congress  has  moved 
in  recent  weeks  to  sul.sidize  virtually 
everyone  else  in  America — v.hy  not  our 
ciiildivn. 

At  the  risk  of  sou'iding  frivolous.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  there 
is  no  such  a  thing  a.s  a  free  lunch.  By 
allowing  the  children  of  the  wealthy  to 
receive  S.60  subsidies  per  lumh.  we  \.ill 
go  deeper  into  debt  and  add  more  of  the 
'hidden  ta.K"  of  inflation  onto  our  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Cii.TiiTnan.  nearly  everyone  in  Con- 
cress  has  paid  lip  service  to  the  need  for 
budgetary  re  traint.  If  wo  intend  lo  stay 
within  our  means,  priorities  must  be  set. 
I  cannot  understand  liow  we  can  place 
a  high  priority  of  SI  billion  in  aid  to  chil- 
dren whose  parents  can  well  afford  to 
pay  for  their  lunches.  I  tlierefore  intend 
to  vole  against  the  bill,  if  this  piovision 
rcnains. 

Ms.  CHTSHOLM.  T.Ir.  C  haii  man.  I  ofTer 
an  amendment  to  liie  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sub.^titute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentlewoman  that  her  amend- 
ment would  not  be  in  order  ai  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  now  have  an  amendment 
pending  to  the  O'Hara  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  tliai 
the  pending  amendment  will  have  lo  be 
djspoied  of  first. 

p.M?L:.*..irNTArY  ijqfiTt" 
Mr.  QUIE.   Mr.  Chairman,   I   have  a 
p  irlia "lentarv  inquln*. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
.state  his  parliamentary  inquin-. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Ch.qirmaii.  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Penns:^  Ivania  iMr.  GooaLiNGi  is 
adopted,  am  I  correct  that  the  amcnd- 
nicat  lo  be  offered  by  the  gcntiewoman 
from  New  York  'Ms.  Chisholm'  would 
then  be  in  ra'der? 

Tile  CHAIRMAN.  Not  knowhig  what 
the  content  of  the  amendment  is  and  not 
having  heard  the  amendment  read,  the 
Chair  is  unable  to  answer  the  gentlc- 
i.ian'.->  pailiamentary  inciuirv. 

The  Chair  will  respond  to  the  gr-ntle- 
man  fnrth.-:r  by  .saving  tliat  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  could  phrase  an 
amendment  on  thi.-.  general  subject  mat- 
ter which  might  be  in  order,  but  the 
Chair  has  not  seen  the  language  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  tiiank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strii  e  the 
last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th-  Chair  rccos- 
ni.xs  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  QriEi. 

Mr.  QUIE  M;-.  Chairmin.  may  I  ask 
the  r.ciitlewDman  from  New  York  if  she 
will  explain  Xt>  us  what  her  amendment 
does? 

Ms.  CfllSHOLIvT.  M:-.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  >ield.  my  amendment 
would  delete  all  of  section  4  of  H.R.  4222. 
and  th..t  would  icvjlt  in  elfectiiis  a  com- 


promi.  e  between  the  Mink  amendment 
and  the  O'Hara  amendment  in  termsV^f 
selling  a  ceiling  on  those  persons  in  the 
middle-income  categories  of  this  country 
who  could  then  participate  in  the  luncii 
l)rcgram  riglit  now. 

Mr.  QUIE.  To  that  e.xtenr.  it  would  be 
identical  to  the  Goo;lhn."  amendmenf 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  i 
not  identical  to  il,  b'.ii  it  embraces  some 
parts  ol  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman gr.t'  me  an  explanation  of  the 
rest  of  the  amendment  and  what  it  does? 
As  I  Under; '.'!'ul  if.  i:  scrikcs  out  sec- 
tion •;. 

Ms.  CHI.SHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  strikes  all  of  .sec- 
lion  4,  aiul  it  briii-,',s  in  the  mandate  tliat 
l)ersons  above  the  poverty  line,  that  Ls. 
175  percent  above  the  poverty  line! 
would  be  included,  and  they  would  be 
mandated  to  provide  free  lunches  for 
the  children  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, a.s  contra.sted  to  the  optional  con- 
cept now  in  the  bill. 

What  J  am  attempting  to  do  here  is  to 
m 'ke  sure  that  the  families  in  the 
S6,000  to  810,000  income  lanw  be  in- 
cluded in  the  lunch  p»ogram.  This  in- 
cludes children  who  pte.'^cntly  do  not 
c.ualify  for  the  free  lunches.  They  have 
to  pay  the  full  i)r:cc  of  the  lunch,  which 
now  averages  about  45  cents  a  lunch. 

Under  the  35-cent  ceiling  provision  in 
the  O'Hara  amendment  m  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  the.-c  famili.rs  in  this  in- 
come category  would  only  r'>i  a  b''ea!:  of 
10  cents  a  lunch.  Uiulcr  my  amenchn^n' 
these  children  from  these  families  in  thi.: 
catcPiory  would  be  eligible  fca  reduced- 
price  meals  in  all  schools,  which  mean.':; 
they  would  or.ly  have  to  pay  20  cents  per 
lunch  In  many  schools,  or  perhajis  10 
or  15  cents.  It  reduces  tlv^  entire  co't 
of  all  the  lunches. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Ch  lirman.  can  the  geii- 
tl'-'woruaii  t.'ll  ma  where  tlie  .'^ccond  part 
of  her  amendment  comes  in  the  bill? 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Cliairman.  there 
has  been  so  much  confu.ion  here  with 
respect  to  tbis  bill,  all  I  know  i.s  that  I 
want  to  delete  all  of  section  4  of  the  b*l! 
and  briniT  this  in  a-;  an  amendment.  I- 
would  .'^trike  section  4  and  add  the  lan- 
guage of  section  9  of  the  r.cw  O'Hara 
substitute.  I  tliinh  those  are  the  section; 
under  discu.  ..ion  in  this  resi>c-t. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  .say 
to  the  gcntl'-woman  thai  from  her  brici 
explanatio'.i  of  the  amendment.  I  am  for 
it.  I  vv^a  see  that  there  is  no  paoblcm  with 
it  in  connect i.on  with  tho  Good!ia.c: 
amendment  being  adopted,  and  the  sec- 
ond p.trt  of  the  gciitlowoman's  amend- 
ment may  be  offered  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  M'-.  Ch.iirinan  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CIIAIRM.AN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnc.-ota  'Mr.  Qutl)  still  has  some  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  on  to  the  Goodling  amend- 
ment, and  then  we  may  take  up  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 
Mr    PERKINS.  Mr.  Cliainnan.  I  just 
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v.a'it  to  ask  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
woman contemplates  doing  here. 

We  are  presently  subsidizing  free 
lunches  at  a  cost  of-  84.5  cents.  Does  the 
pcntlewoman's  proiio^a.l  increase  that 
.sabsldy? 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  No.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  if 
the  'a'ntleman  Irom  Minn.r-.ola  w  ill  yield, 
I  will  say  that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Docs  it  jp.crca«e  the 
.subsidy  of  the  rcduccd-iaice  lunch? 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  Mo,  it  docs  not  in- 
crease the  subsidy  of  the  reducd-price 
li'p.ch. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairimn.  my  under- 
standm.s  was  that  the  gentlewoman's 
lr.it  jiroposal  was  to  continue  to  piovido 
the  Irte  lunch  for  those  who  qualify. 
Hov.e^cr,  the  gcr.tlcwoman  will  mandate 
areduccd-co.st  lunch  lor  those  wlio  qual- 
ify for  the  rcduccd-co.-t  lunch? 

Mr  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mcni- 
I;?rs  of  tlie  committee,  I  ri^e  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
CooaLiNG  > . 

I  think  tliere  are  '•ome  misconceptions 
on  the  floor.  No.  1  is  that  there  is  no  sub- 
sidy at  tlie  present  lime  for  tho;e  who  are 
Ikying  for  their  lunch.  Aciually,  there 
has  been  for  some  time. 

T)ie  subsidy  started  out  at  .31  i.iercent, 
^'.eiit  uj)  to  33  i.v;i-cent.  and  is  r.ow  down 
to  21  percent. 

The  point  that  llie  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Giaimo)  ha.^  made 
about  tlie  need  for  balancing  budgets  I 
agree  with.  I  happen  to  be  cosponsoring  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  moves  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  Chairmen.  I  tliia.k  it  is  extremely 
import. .rit  that  th.ls  body  face  up  to  that 
problem.  However,  I  lliink  we  also  have 
to  face  up  to  priorities,  and  one  of  the 
priorities,  along  with  the  priority  we  es- 
tablished yesterday  in  passing  the  foreign 
aid  bill— and  I  voted  for  it— is  to  see  that 
young  people  who  are  in  our  schools  get 
a  chance  for  a  nutritious  meal. 

The  question  is  asked:  "Why  do  we 
r.ced  this?  Arc  not  the  needy  provided 
a  ineal  now?" 

The  reality  i.s  that  more  and  more 
fchcols— and  this  h.is  not  been  pointed 
out,  i!i  th.e  debate  up  to  this  point— are 
dropinng  out  of  the  school  lunch  program 
Tit  the  present  time  because  as  costs  of 
.'^choal  lunches  go  up.  the  demand  goes 
down  among  those  who  aie  paying  stu- 
dents, and  Ihcy  sinujly  eiul  up  dropping 
the  piogram. 

What  this  propo.-al  will  do.  tb,e  35-cent 
np  on  tills,  T;  to  open  tliis  program  to  as 
many  .■-tudents  as  po.s.sible  and  to  provide 
niitritiutis  meals  for  many  young  people 
vho  r.eed  those  nutritious  meals. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  point  out  one 
other  .' tatistic  that  should  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  this  body.  There  are 
r.ow  more  than  18,000  schools  in  this  Na- 
tion that  do  not  provide  school  lunches 
' or  their  young  people.  I  think  we  ought 
to  change  that.  I  support  the  WIC  pro- 
fiiain  and  other  programs  that  have  been 
nicntioned. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  amendment  of 
"'.e  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  education  of  voung 
people  nor  to  the  nutritional  welfare  of 
these  young  people  and  their  future. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the  rcn- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  made  a 
statement  that  I  have  heard  a  number 
of  times,  that  participation  is  dropping, 
total  participation. 

Tlie  table  on  page  10  cf  the  report 
chaws  that  total  participation  is  increas- 
ing each  year.  It  was  22.5  milli.on  in  1970, 

24.5  niilhon  in  1971.  24.3  million  in  1972. 

24.6  million  in  ?.973.  24.7  million  in  1974, 
and  25.2  niilhon  in  1975. 

Where  is  this  reduction  ti.aat  the  :^r!-itle- 
innn  is  talking  iibc-ut? 

Mr.  SIMON.  To  answer  the  gentleman, 
my  understanding — and  I  am  ready  to  be 
corrected — is  that  while  there  is  in- 
creased participation  in  schools  that  are 
continuing  to  offer  school  lunches,  more 
r;nd  more  schools  are  droppir.g  tlie  pro- 
gram when  they  have  to  move  tho-o 
i^rices  up. 

Tlie  U.S.  D,'r;artment  of  AgricultinT. 
which  I  do  not  always  rely  upon,  says 
that  as  you  move  those  prices  up.  the 
number  participating  is  reduced. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  figures  do  not  show  that  the 
prices  going  up  have  reduced  particiim- 
tion  but  that  the  participation  has  been 
going  up.  USDA's  study  indicates  that 
If  one  were  to  reduce  the  prices,  they 
would  get  a  greater  participation,  but  I 
do  not  SCO  that  now,  as  far  as  the  school 
I'lnch  program  is  concerned,  that  stu- 
dents are  dropping  out. 

I  do  not  know  that  anybody  who  has 
road  the  figures  has  concluded  that  thcv 
are  dropping  out.  I  found  a  high  school 
tliat  dropped  out  in  Philadelphia  not  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  the  lunch,  but  they 
dropped  out  because  of  the  danger  to  the 
students  in  the  lunch  program,  so  they 
nni  school  to  1  o'clock  and  h«ve  dropped 
I  he  lunch  program  entirely. 

So  there  are  other  factors  other  than 
the  cost  of  the  Imiches  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Tliere  are  a  variety  of 
reasons,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Quie.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Simon  was 
allowed  to  moceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  I 
asked  for  the  additional  time  for  the 
gentleman  because  I  had  used  some  of 
tlie  gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  SnvION.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man doing  this,  and  he  is  very  gracious. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  say  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  reasons,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  stated,  and 
there  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  young 
people  dropping  out.  But  I  repeat  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
said  that  if  we  reduce  the  prices  there 
w  ill  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  young  people  having  nutritious 
lunches. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  I  be- 
lieve, in  her  remarks  yesterday  said  there 
might  be — and  I  stand  to  be  corrected— 
there  might  be  as  much  as  a  50-percent 
increase  in  the  use  of  school  lunches  at 
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-cent  level.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a:iy  question  that  there  would  be  more 
and  more  young  people  taking  part  i.i 
ihis  program  if  we  put  a  cap  en  it.  I 
ii'ippcn  to  believe  that  this  would  be  a 
v.i  c  investment. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wculd 
t:u>  rantl.-?man  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentlemr.Ti 
Iran  Conn^'-rticut. 

:\-r.  McKINNEY.  Mr  Chainr.an.  it 
.'.ccm.^  to  me  tht  re  is  a  •.rcincndous  d'chot- 
cmy  in  wh  t  the  gentleman  from  lihnoij 
sajs.  Fcr  example.  I  understand  in  my 
city  (,i  Bridgeport  where  we  can  barely 
scrapie  toaeiher  n  thousand  dollars  per 
child  to  educate  tiieni.  that  we  have  a 
frca  lunch  program,  and  I  might  add  it  i:i 
'.  very  successful  pi-.-rram  because  cf 
.   adent  need. 

But  how  can  this  Congress  justify  a 
limited  c.-j.-t  of  free  lunches  in  one  of 
iry  tnvns  i;i  my  district,  which  has  the 
v.-"-l;hiest  per-capita  income  and  that 
\?:.-.^  seme  ?],675  per  child  to  educate 
the:n:  how  do  we  justify  that  the  tax- 
vayers  of  the  United  States  should  sub- 
.s:..i;;.-?  a  35-cent  or  a  25-cent  limit  on 
aehoc!  lunches?  When  are  we  going  to 
inc-.kf"  some  of  these  people  who  can  pay, 
p  y  the  bill,  and  stop  them  from  coming 
c'  y..n  here?  It  ju--t  .seems  unfair. 

Yea  know,  if  I  tlicu  :ht  I  would  .'^ee 
■  a:r.c  attcmrt  en  the  i)a!l  of  some  school 
ba-rds  to  reduce  expenses  when  in 
o'.iiCrs  tliey  cannot  feed  their  ch'Idren. 
M-ybe  you  could  take  this.  But  it  is 
liard  to  just  sit  here  and  consider  the 
children  of  Fairfield,  with  a  iredian  m- 
ccme  of  fiI2.0CO,  and  say  that  they 
cannot  pay  more  than  35  cents;  I  Uiini: 
that  is  a  disgrace,  and  a  fraud  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  gather  that  was  a 
q'.'CEtion? 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Con-  ecticut  that  if  tlie  gentleman  used 
that  .■^amc  logic  v.e  would  not  build  a 
.single  mile  of  highway,  because  million- 
aires would  use  that  highway.  We  would 
not  have  a  single  Government  program 
if  ve  had  to  look  u]ion  it  as  to  w.hether 
if  L'T.efit--  a  few.  but  rather  does  it  bcnc- 
I'A  the  public  at  large? 
So.  in  reality,  while  we  will  have  a 


lO'.v  ijcople  in  thtit  one  (ommuiii'Ly  who 
will  ba- cfit  more  than  others,  by  and 
large,  tiie  Slate  ol  Connecticut  and  tlicso 
United  States  will  be  a  finer,  richer  place 
(Ijccause  we  have  moved  ahead  in  tiiis 
■direction. 

Tlie    CHAIRiXIAN.    Tb.e    lime   of   the 
renile-'iian  has  again  c.pired. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
lo  .^:trike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Goodling 
amendment,  wliich  would  strike,  if  the 
Membeis  WiU  pardon  my  expression,  the 
guts  out  of  the  school  lunch  program, 
and  bring  the  entire  ju-oyram  to  a 
shambles.  And  lo  answer  this  persisie  t 
question  about  why  high-income  people, 
high-  and  middle-mcomie  peojile.  should 
liave  any  benefits  in  this  country,  let  me 
say  that  the  high-  and  middle-income 
people  of  this  country  are  paying  a  good 
.share  of  the  taxes,  and  if  we  u.sed  the 
logic  which  was  being  shouted  at  us 
from  the  other  side  we  ne\er  would  lia\c 
pu.s.sed  tlie  income  lax  credit  bill,  and 
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we  never  would  have  passed  many  of  the 
other  bills  that  we  have  passed.  Pai- 
tirulavly  revenue  sh.irin^. 

Or.  as  the  e^iUleman  from  IlIi<-iOis. 
•  Mr.  Simon*  ni.>-t  said,  we  would  not 
hr.ild  any  highways,  and  we  would  not 
nve  any  r^cwer  prants  to  D.nien.  Coi.n.. 
htvause  thry  could  allord  lo  build  tho.se 
tUing.s  wim  all  of  their  ta.K  ba=,e,  and 
\\f-  certainly  v  ould  not  give  any  other 
i;nid  of  credit  to  tiiem  because  they  are 
iibic  to  .suppori  tliem.selve.s. 

This  country  ha.s  been  able  to  .sust  un 
the  kir.d  oi  a  program  wiiich  bcnefit.s 
hi'Ui-  and  middle-income  peoiJle  a.s  v.ell 
a.s  poor  peoi'ie.  The  fait  i.s  the  middle- 
inc'jme  people  of  thi.';  roiuiliy  who  will 
finally  receive  .some  benefits  from  thi.s 
act  are  footing  the  majority  of  the  bill.: 
in  thir.  country,  and  they  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  something  which  gives  ihom 
and  their  children  .some  benefit.  I  see  no 
objection,  nor  iiare  we  had  until  aj)- 
parentJy  it\ently  great  objection,  to 
giving  and  pro\ictir.g  prouranrs  wihcii 
help  middle-  and  hifeh-income  people. 
Mr.  McKIMnLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  v.:!l 
tiie  fjentlenv'n  >ield.J 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  vield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Connectuui. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  tlie  genllc- 
tj  <n  for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  .'cntlLmau's  remarks  are 
.'•ddrevsfd  to  me.  I  .simiily  want  to  say 
that  they  have  a  big  choice  here.  The 
city  of  Bridgeport,  for  instance,  which 
is  an  industrial  ci'y.  would  love  lo  spend 
more  tlian  it  floes  on  education  for  eacli 
child,  br.t  it  .'u-t  simply  cinnct  make  it. 
Wliat  I  am  saying  is  that  subtnban  com- 
munities make  a  free  clioice  of  their  tax- 
payers to  spend  these  outrageous  sums 
in  educating  each  child.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  burden  the  entire 
country  with  tliis  type  of  limit  when 
these  towns  have  a  free  choice  in  the 
very  beainninp.  It  is  not  the  ta.xpayers' 
choice  nor  the  Congress  choi.-e  thct 
wealthy  towns  .soend  SI. 67.5  ijer  individ- 
ual child,  but  c?rtainly  if  they  can  afford 
to  make  t.hat  choice,  they  can  afford  co 
give  theii  children  a  .'■chool  htnch  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MFEDS.  By  the  ."^ame  token,  the 
people  in  Darien.  Conn.,  should  not  re- 
ceive any  money  under  revenue  ..harin? 
because  they  can  afford  to  take  care  of 
tho.^e  programs.  Vet  with  almost  solid 
.support  on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  we  are 
sendinc;  money  to  Dniien.  Conn  .  where 
the  taxp;!yers  lune  the  money  to  mrke 
lhe.se  outrageous  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation. I  sub:n!t  to  the  genileman  th.il 
many  of  our  piofnams.  including  and 
specifically  revenue  sharing  are  pred- 
icated Oil  thines  other  than  aiding  low  - 
income  people  in  America. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
pointed  out.  the  school  lunch  program 
did  not  stait  as  a  low-income  program: 
it  started  as  an  aid  to  sciiool  lunches 
'or  all  children.  I  ;im  for  the  low-income 
aspects  also,  but  I  do  not  tliink  we  ought 
to  strip  those  aspects  by  killing  the 
whole  j'.rogram  and  knocking  out  sec- 
tion 4. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chaimian.  will 
the  gent ]c:nan  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 


Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  tlie  gentle- 
nvn  for  yielding. 

I  '.vou:d  like  to  joai  in  occupying  this 
House  bcvond  the  center  aisle.  It  is  not 
so  divided.  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
chorus  of  intelligent  voices  on  the  other 
^ide  of  the  aisle  that  say  quite  simply, 
VVhpn  we  h.ave  a  limited  iimount  of 
money  to  .spend,  it  i.s  our  duty  to  spend 
It  V,  here  it  is  most  needed. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Then  I  as.sume  the  gentle- 
V  Oman  w.ll  j.jn;  me  in  p;i;''o.;iny;  rcvenue- 
.^liaring. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  would  like  to  say. 
Here  wc  have  several  hundred  million 
dollars.  I  would  rathcc  Ju-,  o  tlio  income 
limit ;3  for  ,subsii;;i,:ed  lunches.  Then  we 
can  help  those  people,  working  people, 
who  need  help  in  the  .subsidized  lunch 
i.MOsrjrn.  The  only  thin:,'  we  have  :.:ot  to 
fear  is  this  kind  of  division  on  arbitrary 
lines.  We  must  u.se  a  limited  amount  of 
money  for  people  v. ho  need  help,  and  that 
oir;ht  to  be  our  <  oncentrared  etfovl  on  the 
school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  ap))iTciale  v.hat  the 
■  enllewoman  said.  Will  she.  tlien,  join  me 
in  resisting  the  entreaties  to  pass  reve- 
nue shariiTi  ? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  When  revenue  shar- 
ing comes  to  the  floor,  I  will  be  glad  to 
listen  to  the  gentleman  and  to  his  argu- 
ments. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gen'lewoman, 

Mr.  Chairnmn.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
m.m.  I  move  to  -tnke  the  reciuisitc  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with 
growing  interest  this  afternoon  as  this 
debate  has  proceeded  because  it  seem.i  to 
me  that  as  the  debate  has  gone  on,  more 
and  more  this  ha^  become  not  an  act  to 
iinpro\e  the  school  hnuh  program,  in 
which  we  are  all  interested  and  for 
V.  hich  I  have  consistently  voted  over 
all  the  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress,  but  this  has  sud- 
denly become  an  act  to  aid  middle  Amer- 
ica, to  -somehow  asstiase  the  feeliu'j.s  of 
those  anguished  and  angry  taxpa.vers 
who  feel  that  they  arc  paying  too  much, 
too  great  a  share  of  the  Federal  tax 
biu-den. 

When  I  listened  particularly  lo  mv 
friend,  the  gentlenum  from  Illinois,  the 
former  Lieutenant  Governor  of  our 
State.  Paul  Simon,  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect,  suggest  tlial  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  children  in  many,  many 
schools  that  are  droppim;  out  of  the 
school  lunch  program,  then  it  occurred  to 
me  that  maybe  this  program  could  be 
unproved,  and  if  so  I  certainly  want  to 
.■^upport  those  impro\einents. 

The  other  day  when  the  di,.tii:guishcd 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  came  before  the  Com- 
mitti:^  on  Rules,  on  which  I  serve.  I  was 
a  little  concerned  when  he  said.  I  think, 
that  only  one  morning  of  hearings  had" 
been  devoted  lo  this  v^ry  important  sub- 
ject. And  then  when  I  came  here  this 
afternoon  and  learned  that  he  had  con- 
vened not  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee 
but  only  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  .subcommittee  and  suddenly  elected 
to  make  a  very  substantial  change  in 
this  Icui.■^ialion.  it  occurred  to  me  tliat  we 


are  ctrtainly  legislating  in  a  very  cava- 
lier and  casual  manner  on  a  program 
that  affects  the  destiny  of  millions  of 
schoolchildren  in  America,  and  we  ought 
to  be  more  careful  than  that. 

I  hanpened  to  be  going  through  a  ho;;! 
ill  Chicago  the  other  dny.  where  I  wa.s 
making  a  speech,  and  I  by  mistake 
wandered  into  a  corridor  that  was  re- 
.^cnved  lor  hotel  personnel.  Before  I  bent 
a  retreat  I  saw  a  sign,  a!id  I  wi.sh  I 
had  taken  that  sign  bac!;  and  po.3ted  i: 
oui  here  in  the  corrido-  because  the  .sis,; 
read  .something  like  thi'  : 

.'iUtnTion  all  waiteis  i.i  a;i  bar;;:  U-.0  r,ie 
.linger  Hi  all  limeo. 

And  then  in  cai)ital  letters  it  said; 

.ABSOLUIKI.Y  ABSOLUTELY  NO  FRfF 

i'ouai:-.G. 

What  we  arc  doing  today  in  the  sloi)py 
way  we  are  legislating  is  doing  a  little 
more  free  jjouring.  We  are  not  using  the 
jigger.  Wc  are  doing  a  little  free  pour- 
ing out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  I'nited 
states. 

And  when  they  could  not  get  away 
with  the  backdoor  spending,  then  th^-y 
came  in  with  an  amendment  to  try  to 
correct  that.  But  I  am  surprised  ami  I 
am  chagrined  that  this  great  committe?. 
the  committee  that  I  have  great  respect 
for,  has  come  in  and  is  a.sking  to  legis- 
late now  changes  in  this  very  imporla:  t 
Iirogram  in  a  way  that  is  so  utterly  i:n- 
I'reci.se. 

I  agree  w  ith  tlie  genileman  from  Pen:i- 
syivania  'Mr.  Goodiixci  and  the  others 
who  .said : 

If  you  tliink  von  are  i^oins^  lo  en  hri'.in  ;i.''J 
eiijny  your  E.ister  re^-ess  and  earn  tlie  ih^mki 
;uid  the  pl.nulil.s  of  the  middle  Americru'.s  f.ir 
doing  .sometliiiif;  liko  ;lii.~,  i  :!iink  ;  .>,i  u:.' 
preatly  mi.-,t,iken. 

It  was  a  great  former  ambassador  frcm 
.A,inerica  to  India.  Daniel  Patrick  Moy:u- 
han,  who  wrote: 

'I lie  Fcder.il  Governincnt  lias  proved  tiiat 
ii  is  very,  very  able  when  it  comes  to  cr"!- 
lecting  money,  when  it  comes  to  siphoiiuii; 
ijSX  the  t,ix  funds  not  just  from  middle  Amer- 
ica bnt  from  every  segment  of  our  sociciy 
but  we  have  proved  that  we  are  lo?s  thnn 
good  at  designing  Federal  proL-ram-;. 

We  have  lost  the  respect  of  this  coun- 
try for  Congress  in  large  part  because  of 
om-  failure  to  design  delivery  .systems  for 
Federal  program.s  that  will  target  in  on 
those  areas  of  real  need  and  we  are  going 
to  compound  that  error  this  afternooii 
in  the  kind  of  Ic-gi.sl.aion  tiiai  is  proposed 
heie. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  stuff  we 
are  drinking.  I  guess  we  would  call  it 
'Old  Deficit  '  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  7,5  billion  proof  or  100  bil- 
lion proof  at  this  point,  but  it  is  pretty 
heavy  stulf.  What  we  are  going  to  do  is 
to  lock  us  into  a  program  that  is  going 
to  hit  us  not  just  in  fiscal  year  197(>  but 
al-o  in  fiscal  year  1977  and  fiscal  year 
1978  when  we  are  on  the  path  to  recov- 
ery and  then  I  suggest  we  watch  middle 
America  and  see  what  they  have  got  to 
say  about  this  program  and  what  has 
been  done  to  reestablish  and  reignite 
double  digit  inflation. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  here 
quite   a    wliile.    I    thought   I    was   hard 
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to   surprise.    But    I    am    a    little    sur- 
j)n;-ed  to  find  some  of  my  friends  who 


iUit  a  few  weeks  ago  fought  so  deter- 
minedly for  the  biggest  tax  rebates  to 
the  fattest  taxpayers;  who  have  fought 
uotc.s'dly  to  maintain  special  privileges; 
wlio  .sought  to  oppose  the  minimum  tax 
oa  high-income  taxpayers;  who  fought 
to  maintain  tlic  oil  depletion  al!oi\ance: 
are  now  telling  us  that  they  are  apainsl 
,1.  subsidy  in  the  school  lunch  program 
because  some  of  those  same  high-income 
taxpayers  they've  been  fis^hting  for  inight 
have  cJnldren  who  benefit  from  it. 

Thcv  strain  at  the  equalized  gntu  and 
swallov.-  the  subsiuized  camel.  What  then 
rs  the  !•(  al  reason  tlu-y  are  oppcscd? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  childrciof  the  rich, 
•he  country  club  set.  are  not  standing  in 
.1  cafeteria  line  in  a  public  .school  buying 
.i  class  A  lunch.  If  tiicy  are  there  at  all, 
they  are  at  least  buying  the  ala  carte, 
not  the  subsidized  class  A  lunch.  I  doubt 
that  the  exclusive  prep  schools  are  run- 
ning .school  lunch  programs.  The  plain 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  are  op- 
po.sed  to  the  further  subsidy  of  this  lunch 
propiam  for  the  children  of  ordinary 
workin.^  cla;ss  citizens.  That  is  what  it 
.iniounts  to. 

Tlicv  are  perfectly  w  illing  to  .subsidize 
the  lunch  if  the  family  income  does  not 
exceed  $8,300.  but  if  a  familv  is  making 
S9.000  or  $10,000.  or  $11,000,  thev  are 
.supposed  to  be  flush.  They  supposedly  do 
not  need  the  help  of  our  great  Govern- 
.uent. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  the 
Congress  appropriating  money  for  high- 
ways, even  if  a  few  Cadillacs  drive  down 
them.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
the  Congress  appropriating  money  for 
schools,  even  if  a  few  wealthy  children 
attend  them. 

What  this  Congress  should  be  about  is 
providing  for  the  common  welfare,  trying 
ro  build  a  better  country,  to  extend  bene- 
fits to  all  those  that  need  them,  to  help 
those  who  want  and  need  help.  Over  90 
uercent  of  the  childrer  iiu'olved  come 
from  families  with  incomes  of  le.ss  than 
S25.000  a  year.  I  do  not  share  the  view 
that  wc  should  economise  by  literally 
taking  food  out  of  these  children's 
mouths. 

Thi,-.  program  was  conceiied  to  sub.si- 
uize  the  lunch  of  every  child,  wiihout  re- 
■-'ard  to  income.  The  committee  simply 
pronosfs  that  we  increase  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy.  The  Federal  .share  has  been 
slipping.  It  has  gone  from  31  percent  of 
tlie  cost  of  a  lunch  to  21  percent.  We  are 
now  pa.ying  a  .smaller  ;-hare  of  the  cost 
of  .school  lunches  for  the  average  child 
thasi  we  were  in  1946.  All  we  are  propos- 
ing to  do  is  build  up  that  Federal  con- 
tribution to  make  it  somewhat  more  com- 
parable to  what  it  was.  I  ask  that  the 
amer.clnent  of  the  gentleman  from  Pcnn- 
■yh  ania  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ri.se 
in  .stipi-ort  of  the  am.nidmen... 
_  Ml-.  Chairman,  I  feel  like  Alice  in  Won- 
dnl.uid.  It  just  gets  curiouser  and 
ciiriou:.;cr,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
'•"iii:h  was  introduced,  which  was  the 
original  bill  of  our  hearings,  sponsored 
I'y  the  chairman  of  our  great  committee, 
jud  sponsored  by  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 
I  am   now   Informed    that   tht.t   bill 


standing  alone  would  gut  the  school 
lunch  program,  that  without  the  addi- 
tion made  at  the  Uth  hour  after  the  sub- 
committee had  marked  up  the  bill,  which 
did  not  include  the  provision  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  0'Hara>, 
that  to  enact  the  program  that  is  now- 
helping  schoolchildren  all  over  the 
United  States,  as  strengthened  by  the 
original  provisions  of  this  bill,  would  gut 
the  program.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  school 
lunch  program  is  at  present  designed  to 
help  those  children  who  are  in  need,  w  ith 
free  lunches  for  those  from  families  ot 
lowest  income  and  reduced  price  lunches 
ior  children  of  families  of  low  income. 
Ihidcr  the  provisions  of  the  original  Per- 
kins bill  there  would  be  included  in  this 
latter  category  children  fiom  four- chil- 
dren families  with  incomes  as  hii;ii  as 
$10,200. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  are  the  people  who 
will  be  benefited  by  the  biU  as  it  will  be 
amended  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York,  whose  amendment  I  will  support, 
or  as  it  stands  without  the  O'Hara  pro- 
vision? Those  children  in  greatest  need 
will  receive  increased  help,  and  we  will 
strengthen  the  school  lunch  program. 
Who  will  be  benefitted  by  the  now  $500 
million  provision  of  the  revised  O'Hara 
amendment?  Those  families  who  are 
middle  and  upper  income  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
we  have  done  a  lot  of  things  with  figures 
here  today.  About  90  percent  of  the  taxes 
in  this  country  are  paid  by  people  with 
incomes  of  $10,000  and  above.  About  51 
percent  of  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  .-e 
with  incomes  of  $20,000  and  above.  If 
these  are  the  people  who  pay  the  bulk 
of  the  taxes,  why  should  we  not  dole 
out  largess  to  their  children,  to  lieliJ 
them  by  subsidizing  the  school  lunch 
program  for  these  people?  I  will  lell  the 
Members  why. 

Most  of  the  people  I  represent  whose 
incomes  are  $10,000  and  above  under- 
stand this  simple  fact:  Government  can 
only  give  to  the  people  that  which  it  has 
first  taken  from  the  people,  or  borrowed 
to  be  paid  back  in  future  taxe.-. 

Let  me  tell  my  friends  something:  Wc 
cannot  give  the  families  of  my  congres- 
sional district  anything  that  the  taxpay- 
ers are  not  ultimately  going  to  pav  for. 
Wlio  then  shall  we  seek  to  help  through 
tax  dollars  raised  from  the  people  in  this 
$10,000  and  above  income,  in  this  cate- 
gory which  pays  90  percent  of  the  taxes? 
I  say,  let  us  give  the  money  where  it 
is  needed  most,  and  let  us  not  try  to 
deceive  the  people  with  the  ta\-  and  tax. 
spend  and  spend  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. Let  us  not  enter  upon  the  follv 
of  trying  to  persuade  our  sophisticated 
taxpayers,  who  see  our  economic  crisis. 
that  somehow  we  are  going  to  give  tliem 
free  lunches  that  they  will  not  have  to 
pay  for  with  tax  funds,  with  overcharges 
added  for  Federal  bureaucracy,  waste 
rcdtape  and  confusion. 

Let  us  understand  what  the  people 
need  from  us  is  responsibility,  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  government  by  applying 
the  Federal  money  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  and  withholding  from  spend- 
iiig  further  in  unnecessary  ways  at  a 
time  when  we  have  contributed  to  a  sit- 
uation when  already  63  percent  of  the 
available  sui  ply  of  capital  in  this  coun- 


try is  consumed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment trying  to  carry  its  burden  of  debt. 
This  is  a  problem  of  our  economy  be- 
caiLse  of  our  inflationary  sj^ending  and 
deficit  spending.  It  has  added  greatly  to 
the  economic  distress  of  all  Americaiis. 
In  fact,  by  such  profi!;;ale  .spending,  wa 
have  helped  to  create  an  inilation  tlia-: 
is  the  crudest  tax  ci  all  uiJon  all  .\m'.r- 
icr.n  famiiies. 

I  •  y  to  the  Alcmbers  of  the  committee 
that  if  they  want  to  do  ih.e  taxpayer; 
with  incomes  of  SIO.OOO  and  above 
a  favor,  tlien  they  sliould  vole  for  the 
Goodling  amendment.  If  they  want  lo 
do  liiQt  whicii  i.s  compassionate  and  will 
help  children,  they  will  ako  vote  for  the 
Chisholm  amendment  when  it  is  ollered. 
and  let  us  ]iut  the  Federal  money  whe.o 
it  will  do  Ih.e  ino.si  good  in  meeting  tlv.; 
needs  of  chddien  who  have  need,  and  let 
us  do  the  taxp.-.yers  with  incomes  of 
SIO.OOO  and  above  the  great  favor  uf  not 
giving  them  any  mere  of  our  help. 

IMr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Air.  Chairman, 
will  tile  gentleman  yield'.- 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  ihe  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mv.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  a-.-oci;ite  m.vself  with  tlie 
remarks  ol  tl;^^  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, and  compl;i;.'.:n  hun  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ciiair.nan.  yesterday  I  asked  my 
collea.uue.  the  geniU-nutn  from  Minnesota, 
whetiier  the  amendments  to  the  schocl 
lunch  program  provided  in  H.R.  42J:i 
would  make  artyone  earning  £42.500  a 
year,  eligible  for  2o-ceni  school  lunclics 
for  their  children.  He  rc|)lied  it  would, 
.'ind  agreed  that  in  that  lespect  it  couid 
be  con.sidcred  another  innt.e  benefit  for 
Congres'iiien.  I-Iow  tlie  reiiiark  was  !;art- 
ly  facetious,  but  it  does  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  the  issue  before  us.  No  one.  my- 
:-eIf  included,  is  ciij.osed  to  the  school 
lunch  program.  H  R.  4222  authorizes  .( 
liermanent  school  breakfast  program, 
irec  lunches  to  cinldren  of  unemployed 
parents,  cxpan.sion  of  the  daycare  and 
pre  ehool  mrals  program,  and  expimsion 
of  the  special  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
.tram  for  v,-omcn.  ir;t^;nt-.  and  chiMren, 
I  support  each  of  those  proposals. 

However.  I  think  we  h.ne  to  draw  liie 
line  at  the  provision  giving  35-cent 
lunchCj  to  anyone,  regardless  of  family 
income.  Congressmen  do  not  need  to 
have  their  children's  lunches  subsidized. 
N(  iilier  do  corjjoration  presidents.  Soutli 
.'iniertcan  diplomats,  and  others  who 
would  be  eligible  under  th.is  bill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  committee  admits 
that  a  typical  upi;er  iiicome  family  would 
got  more  benefit  out  of  tlie  25-c?'it  luncli 
proposal  than  from  the  i);-oposed  tax  re- 
bate bill.  Given  other  jircssing  educa- 
tional and  nutritional  need.,  in  our  coun- 
t-y.  I  Quesdon  whether  tlie  one-half  bil- 
lion dollar  a  year  tins  provision  will  cost 
is  the  wisest  or  liigliest  piiority  ttse  of 
tii°^e  funds. 

The  bill  already  provides  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches  to  children  of  fam- 
ilies making  2'i  times  above  the  poverty 
level.  And  ridi  kids  already  get  their 
lunches  subsidized  by  an  average  of  44 
cents  each  meal  under  the  existing  pro- 
gram. So  how  can  this  billion  dollar  give- 
away be  justified? 
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Yesterday  I  had  an  interesting  expe- 
rience. I  ask  a  class  of  schoolchildren 
from  my  district  who  were  visiting  in 
Wa.shington  how  I  sliould  vote  on  this 
provision.  Tiiey  o\ei'\vlielmingly  aureed 
It  would  be  a  Vvaste  of  a  billion  dollars, 
^'ertiaps  we  siiould  have  the  kids  in  here 
xotinK.  to  restore  some  commonsense. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  yes  vote  on 
Mr  GooDLiNt's  amendment  to  strike  this 
provision. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chau- 
rn.in.  I  rise  in  suppoit  of  the  Nation;il 
Scnool  Lun(  h  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  Amcndmesits  of  1975,  whicli  I 
have  joined  wjih  Chairinair  Peekk.s  and 
other   MeniLors   in   LO.-ponsorint;. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  .vhcKil 
luncii  program:  the  day  care  fcednig 
inopram:  and  the  women,  infant,  and 
children.  WIC.  feeding  program,  this 
legislation  will  make  tiie  breakfast  pro- 
gram a  permanent  one  and  will  roll  back 
))rices  students  must  pay  lor  hot  lunclK's 
to  a  maximum  of  35  c^nts. 

It  also  contains  two  amendments 
which  I  authored — one  which  will  make 
children  wliose  parents  are  unemployed 
eligible  for  free  lunches,  and  the  ottier 
which  will  exten.d  and  stren^'th.en  tlie 
summer  food  jnogram.  The  legislation 
will  also  enhimce  and  expand  partifipa- 
tion  of  cb.ikiien  in  child  care  and  i^re- 
school  institution-.  a!id  expand  the  eligi- 
bility for  reduced-price  lunches. 

Since  its  inception  in  1946.  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  ijrogram  h.'s  had  the 
single  purpose  of  iinpro\ing  llie  nutri- 
tional status  oi  all  children  in  .cliool. 
Through  all  of  the  \ears  since  1946.  Fed- 
eral a.ssistance  in  the  form  of  cash  pay- 
ments and  federally  donated  foods  has 
been  provided  by  Congress  in  order  to 
permit  ilie  sale  of  lunches  well  below 
production  costs  to  an\  child  wishing  to 
participate. 

Over  the  pa.>t  29  years.  t!ie  school 
lunch  program  has  been  expanded  to  in- 
clude such  programs  as  the  -ciiool  break- 
fast program  the  women,  infant,  and 
children  feedin;,'  program'  a  itl  the  spe- 
cial milk  and  noii.rliool  fi^od  service 
program. 

Millions  of  clnldren — needy  and  non- 
needy — have  participated  ir  the  program. 

IIowe\er.  because  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing lunches  has  increa.sed  by  ;;ome  70 
percent  just  since  1967.  mo.^t  .schools 
liave  been  forced  to  reiilislic.illy  increase 
lunch  prices  for  those  who  pay.  As  a  re- 
sult, more  and  more  ptuent.■^  are  unable  to 
stretcii  their  budgets  so  their  children 
can  eat  lunch  at  school,  and  because  Fed- 
eral pav  ments  have  not  increased  in  r^ro- 
portion  to  the  increased  costs  which  are 
passed  along  to  the  children,  many  .stu- 
dents are  dropping  out  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  at  my  request,  the 
Wayne  County,  Mich..  Inrermt-diate 
School  District  has  provided  me  with 
.'tatistics  which  indicate  that  many  of 
the  schojl<  in  my  ov  n  congressional  dis- 
trict are  not  presently  participating  in 
lire  Federal  school  lunth  program.  This 
mf-ans  that  students  in  these  schools 
either  do  not  liave  free  I'lnches  available 
or  ihev  are  being  scr\ed  lunches  which 
do  not  meet  the  mininrmi  'limdards  re- 
fi'iired  by  the  program. 

.•\(  cording  to  this  report,  none  of  the 
scliools  m  tr.e  Woodhaven.  Livonia,  and 


Flat  Rock  Sclrool  Districts  are  partic- 
ipating in  the  program,  nor  are  any  of 
the  elemontarv  schools  in  the  Inkster. 
Wayne-We.-tland,  Crestwood.  Dearborn 
Heights  No.  7.  and  Garden  City  Districts. 

In  addition.  I  have  learned  that  some 
(if  our  biggest  high  schools,  such  ar, 
Robuhaud  in  the  Westwood  District, 
Wayne  Memorial  in  the  Wa>  ne-West- 
land  District,  and  Huron  High  School  in 
lire  Huron  District  are  not  paiticiuating. 
With  the  adoption  of  this  legislation, 
liopefully  more  of  these  .>^chools  will  be 
;ible  to  participate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  am^iulmeiits  con- 
tained in  this  legisla*i(;n  w  ill  be  especial- 
Iv  helpful  to  my  congressional  district 
which  is  ijresently  cvperiencing  one  of 
the  most  severe  unemployment  problems 
in  our  history.  The  first  of  these,  my  ow  n 
amendm?nt.  provides  that  a  child  .-hall 
be  eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced-price 
meal  during  a  period  when  his  or  her 
parent  is  unemployed.  This  amendment 
alone  should  make  lunches  available  to 
thousands  of  children  in  my  district  who 
are  presently  ineligible. 

Another  important  amendment,  which 
v,as  sponsored  bv  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  'Mr.  O'Hara). 
and  included  in  modiCcd  form  in  "he 
final  version  of  the  bill  we  are  about  to 
\ote  on.  provides  thct  no  child  will  have 
to  pav  more  than  3.5  cents  for  a  lunch. 
This  amendment  will  be  especially  help- 
ful to  the  middle  and  lower  income  fam- 
ily with  .several  children  attending  school. 
It  could  save  them  a-;  much  as  25  cents 
per  day  per  child— a  savings  which  is 
extremely  important  during  this  time  of 
mnation  and  unempIo\ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  thai  each  tune 
I  rise  in  sui>port  of  legislation  lately  I  find 
myself  reciting  to  this  body  the  frighten- 
ing unemployment  reports  from  the  De- 
troit metropolitan  area,  and  each  time  I 
do  so  the  figures  become  more  al  irming. 
But  I  simply  cannot  emphasize  enough 
the  urgent  need  for  Federal  legislation 
which  provides  relief  for  the  thousands 
of  families,  in  our  State,  ufferinc^  from 
unemployment.  The  latest  figures  tell  us 
that  nearly  one  out  of  every  five  workers 
!:i  the  Detroit  area  is  without  a  job. 

The  financial  relief  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  for  many  of  these  fam- 
ili'-s  w  ill  probably  be  as  significant  as  the 
much  discusied  and  heralded  tax  rebate 
we  are  working  on — and  they  need  this 
relief  immediately. 

Tiii-  bill  IS  supported  by  a  broad  .spec- 
Mum  of  organizations,  including  the 
L'AW,  \\\f  AFL-CIO,  tile  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  tire  Nitional  Edu- 
cation As.,ociation.  tiie  National  School 
Boa  ids  A.-sociation.  and  the  American 
Parents  Committee.  It  is  my  hojie  that 
my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  now  join  me  in  voting  for  its 
final  passage  so  it  can  become  law  as  soon 
a*-,  possible. 

Mr.  BLANCHAKD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not,  present. 

The  CHAIRM.Vv.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  v  ill  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  recoid  their  presence  by 
electronic  de\'ice. 


Tlie  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

OTORlyM   CAII-   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN,  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers liave  appeared,  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whale  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXIII.  clau.se  2.  further 
proceedings  under  tlie  call  sliall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  committee  v.ill  resume  its  b;i.>i- 
nes.s. 

The  Chair  rcrngni-'cs  the  genticman 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  PrRKiNS) . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
una  limau.-  consent  tliat  all  debate  on 
the  Goodlin,^  amendiient  close  m  20 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  QUIE   Mr.  Cii.iirman.  I  ob.iect. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Goodling  amendment  close  in  :iO 
minutes,  with  the  last  5  minute-  to  be 
reserved  for  ti.e  committee. 

The  CU  MRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requc-t  of  the  gentleman.  fiMm 
Kentucky? 

Tiiere  wa  -  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Membeis  .slandiiv; 
at  the  time  the  unanimous  con.sent  re- 
quest was  a^:ieed  to  will  be  recogni^-ed 
for  approximately  I'j  minutes  each. 

The  Cliair  recognizes  the  gentieiiKin 
from  New  York   'Mr.  Pfyser  > . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oi:ly 
take  tiie  floor  at  this  time  because  wliPii 
my  friend,  tiie  gentleman  from  Miriii- 
gan  'Mr.  OHai.a'.  was  speakin;.;  befoie. 
he  outlined  a  number  of  things,  and  he 
pointed  toward  tliis  side  of  the  aisle, 
intimating  we  were  supporting  and  try- 
ing to  preserve  the  income  of  higli- 
income  taxpavers  and  preserve  oil  de- 
pletion, and  other  tiiincs  of  this  natu'e. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  these  gener- 
.dities  often  do  not  iTold  up.  and  they 
certainly  d,i  not  hold  up  in  my  own  in- 
stance, because  not  onlv  do  I  not  fi^^ht 
for  any  of  the  things  he  was  speaking 
of.  but  I  voted  auaiiist  most  cf  them. 

Also,  as  to  my  own  ciiildren.  five  of 
mv  kid.-',  all  of  whom  liave  gone  to 
public  .school,  primarily  brown-bagged  it 
as  far  as  lunch  is  concerned  and  always 
have,  by  their  option. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  stron-;  sup- 
porter of  every  one  of  these  educational 
and  .school  programs  and  .school  lunch 
programs.  I  am  a  cosj^on.sor  of  this  lenis- 
lation.  However.  I  do  think  that  if  we 
want  to  measure  our  prioiities  today. 
the  S500  milhon  that  we  are  talkin;: 
about  to  go  into  subsidizing  the  middle- 
and  upper-middle  and  higli-incoinc 
groups  is  really  being  poorly  .spent. 
Frankly.  I  would  much  rather  sec  S.'iOO 
miliion  go  into  ..ummer  programs  for 
.senior  citizens  if  you  will,  summer  jobs 
for  younu  people,  and  many  other  things. 
Tiierefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  tliat 
the  membership  support  this  amend- 
ment of  tlie  gentleman  from  Penns\l- 
vania  'Mr.  Goodli:.c. i. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
iitzcs  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  'Mr. 
Jeffoi?dsi  . 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  rise 
to  suijport  tlie  Goodling  amendment  and 
in  opposition  to  the  O'Hara  amendment. 


M<irch   .'.T,   /.9;j 
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I  agree  with  those  that  state  that  if 
ne  are  to  spend  more,  there  are  many 
more  important  areas  to  increase 
spending. 

For  instance.  I  am  told  that  over  60 
percent  of  the  handicapped  children  in 
.\inerica  do  not  receive  the  special  edu- 
rational  services  they  need.  With  this 
aioney  we  seek  to  spend  hcie.  a'c  could 
piovide  that  need 

II  we  want  to  talk  about  iiul  riticn.  why 
nut  lully  fund  the  WIC  program?  It  is 
more  important  to  intervene  in  nutri- 
tion when  a  child  is  very  young  and  an 
adc(iuate  nutritional  base  must  be  set 
to  a\oid  brain  danuc  e.  We  coukl  more 
tiia!i  d:)ul.>le  that  pro.irnin  with  tiiis 
:i!(iiu>.\". 

Let  Us  look  at  I  lie  Older  Americans 
Act.  We  only  spend  in  all  tho.^e  jirograms 
about  one-half  of  wliat  we  will  be  spci-.d- 
in:^  under  the  O'Hara  amendment. 

Tliere  is  no  way  we  can  justify  tliis 
increased  siiendiir;  by  tlie  O'Hara 
air.ciidment. 

I  cospon.'-ored  the  urmiiuil  bill  to  aid 
and  exixmd  tlie  school  lunch  progiam.  I 
-upport  the  prr.trram.  I  support  extension 
of  iiclp  to  low  and  lower  middle-income 
peojile.  and  the  other  extensions  in  this 
bill. 

But  my  objections  -o  beyon;!  ihi:.  dis- 
torted approach  to  priorities. 

I  also  ob.iect  to  the  way  this  additional 
sljcnding  is  distributed.  I  believe  .vou  will 
'oe  disturbed  when  you  understand  wiiat 
this  bill  does. 

We  are  adoiJtiiiL;  here  a  s\.,tt.n  of  sub- 
sidies which  is  attaclied  to  tiie  jjrice  cf 
tiie  lunch  and  not  to  the  cost  of  the 
iuiuii.  This  is  goinu  to  lead  to  extreme 
diffKulties.  and  ones  very  riitlieult  to 
exiilain. 

First,  we  have  a  problem  ol  a  built-in 
incentive  to  give  a  lousy  lunch,  and  this 
is  a  bill  which  is  supposed  to  aid  nutri- 
tion The  incentive  for  a  lou.sy  lunch  ex- 
ists. becau.se  if  the  school  district  cuts 
the  cost  of  the  lunch,  they  will  still  gel 
the  sulj.sidy  and  be  able  to  use  it  any- 
wiurc  they  want.  Therefore,  the  inceii- 
tr.c  will  be  for  school  districts  to  cut  the 
cost  in  order  to  get  additional  money 
for  some  other  iirogram.  When  I  di.s- 
cu.ss  below  the  problem  created  wherein 
school  districts  that  presently  subsidize 
scliool  lunches  arc  penalized,  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  this  api)roach  will  be  empha- 
sized. 

Second,  if  one  i.s  from  an  urban  area 
tliev  cannot  support  this  apj/roach. 

Ii  one  looks  around  the  country,  he 
"111  find  that  we  are  going  to  be  giving 
lot)  10  150  percent  more  in  subsidies  to 
the  suburban  areas  where  the  wealthier 
people  live  than  to  the  urban  areas.  We 
ciin  verify  that  simply  by  looking  fit  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  surrounding 
areas. 

For  example,  at  one  elementary  school 
in  the  District,  the  price  oi  a  regular 
scliool  lunch  is  35  cents  and  the  price 
at  one  liii'li  school  is  40  cents.  In  Mont- 
•^omery  County,  one  elementary  school 
charges  its  pupils  55  cents  for  a  regular 
■  ■inch  and  one  junior  high  has  a  price  of 
'j)  cents  on  its  lunch.  In  Arlington,  one 
elementary  school's  regular  lunch  price 
is  .-^O  cents  and  the  price  at  a  junior  high 
^iliool    is    55    cents.    Prices    in    Prince 


Georges  County  and  in  Alexandria  are 
similar. 

These  figures  highlight  very  clearly  the 
inequities  that  will  arise  if  the  O'Hara 
substitute  is  approved.  The  respective 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
receive  the  minimum  subsidy  of  10  cents 
while  some  of  the  schools  in  the  wealthy, 
bordering  suburban  districts  would  re- 
ceive subsidies  of  20  cents  and  23  cents. 
I  a.sk  the  question:  Is  this  really  helloing 
th.ose  who  need  help  the  most? 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atteniion 
of  the  Members  still  another  .substitute 
and  inequity  which  the  O'Hara  substitute 
would  create.  Becau.se  this  subsidy  is 
pegged  to  the  price  of  a  school  lunch 
rather  than  its  cost,  tow.-ns  which  have 
kciil  the  prices  of  their  school  lunches 
low  by  paying  a  local  subsidy  would  be 
penaUzed  for  their  Initiative.  They  would 
receive  lower  subsidies  based  on  the 
lower  price  of  their  lunches  while  school 
districts  not  providing  a  local  subsidy 
and  having  higher  priced  lunches  would 
receive  more  money. 

In  one  city  in  the  State  of  Vermoni. 
Montpelier  to  be  exact,  the  community 
has  decided  to  hold  down  the  price  of  its 
lunch.  I  understand  that  it  costs  76  cents 
to  produce  the  lunch  that  elementary 
students  buy  for  40  cents.  After  you  cal- 
culate the  State  and  Federal  subsidies 
already  provided.  .\ou  realize  that  Mont- 
peUer  is  underwriting  the  cost  of  one 
regular  lunch  to  the  tune  of  22  cents. 
Under  the  O'Hara  substitute.  Monijielier 
would  receive  only  the  minimum  sup- 
plemental payment  of  10  cents  based  on 
its  40-cent  price. 

There  is  another  school  district  tliat  I 
know  of  in  my  State  which  has  no  local 
subsidy  for  its  regular  lunch  program 
and  charges  40  cents  for  its  lunch.  It  also 
would  receive  10  cents  as  well,  but  this 
10  cents  would  go  further  than  Mont- 
pelier "s,  because  this  school  district  is  not 
burdened  by  a  local  subsidy.  The  O'Hara 
substitute's  pa.vment  to  Montpelier 
would  not  even  equal  the  local  subsidy. 
In  effect,  because  Montpelier  kept  its 
price  low  by  prouding  a  local  subsidy, 
instead  of  allowing  the  price  to  rise,  it 
loses  the  opportunity  to  gain  an  addi- 
tional 17  cents  in  Federal  subsidies.  In 
other  words,  it  is  penalized  for  its  initia- 
tive rather  than  rewarded.  We  have  al- 
ready heard  from  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  ( Mr.  Mink)  ,  that  the  entire  State 
of  Hawaii  would  fall  into  this  predica- 
ment under  the  O'Hara  substitute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  of  the 
Members'  communities,  and  most  of 
them  in  my  district  do.  have  local  sub- 
sidies, they  will  be  treated  very,  very 
unfairly  relative  to  any  community  that 
does  not  have  .subsidies,  because  the  local 
subsidies  will  not  be  reimbursed  under 
this  program.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  explaining  to  do  back  in 
our  districts  if  we  do  not  vote  for  the 
Goodling  amendment  and  if  we  vote  in 
favor  of  the  O'Hara  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sapasin 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Quie  i  . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Giaimo 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Quie.) 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mottl 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Perkins.  > 


'By  unanimous  consent.  Messrs.  Rovs- 
SELOT  and  Symms  yielded  their  time  to 
Mr.  Goodling.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Grassley'  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  suiijiort  of  the  amendment. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ghasisi.ey 
>icldefi  his  time  to  Mr.  Goodli.vc;.  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  Chair  recog- 
nize.'-, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Harktiv  ■ . 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
sujji.art  of  t'lo  O'Hi-ra  amendment,  and 
oijpose  the  Goocilin'4  amendment. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  H\kk:.n' 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Perkins  > . 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  centlcinan  from  South  Carolina 
'  Mr.  Davis  > . 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
onjjosition  to  the  amendment. 

'By  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr,  Dams 
yi  'Ided  his  time  to  Mr.  Perkins  ■ . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  leco-- 
nize.s  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  Quie  I    for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  ',vc  adopt 
the  Goodling  amendment  1  believe  the 
substitute  makes  this  a  good  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
MiLi.ERi  was  talking  about  the  WIC  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  an  experimental 
program,  and  it  has  shov.n  that  it  is  a 
very  beneficial  program.  It  is  the  only 
part  of  this  bill  that  is  authorised  where 
an  appropriation  can  be  refused.  The  rest 
of  the  bill  will  have  to  go  through  the 
appropriations  i^rocess.  but  if  there  is 
not  enough  money  to  take  care  of  it 
then  undoubtedly  we  will  have  a  sup- 
plemental. 

But  at  least  all  the  .«;l'50  million  win 
be  depimdent  on  approin-iation. 

This  is  such  a  good  program  that  in 
Minnesota  the  State  Legislature  is  work- 
ing on  a  similar  I'roiicsal  to  be  iiaid  out 
of  State  funds. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  make  an  in- 
crease in  expenditures  it  ought  to  be  to 
help  the  individuals  through  the  WIC 
inop.ram  that  it  is  proposed  to  help,  but 
not  to  go  to  .'ubsidies  for  niiridlc-incoine 
and  high-income  peoi^le. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  talked 
about  this  being  a  iirogram  to  lielp  tiie 
working  people.  We  have  been  increasing 
the  subsidies  for  the  working  peojile 
through  the  years.  In  1965  the  subsidy 
for  school  lunches  from  the  Federal 
Government  was  12.9  cents.  We  raised 
the  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  21.75  cents  in  1975.  That  is  the 
kind  of  increa.se  that  has  been  brought 
about.  But  the  reduced-co.st  lunch,  which 
will  be  mandatory  under  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York,  is  available  to  anyone  who  is  abo\e 
the  125  percent  of  low  income  up  to  tlie 
200  percent  of  low  income. 

What  that  means  is  a  famil.v  of  four 
below  $10,020  income  can  get  the  lunches 
for  their  two  children  for  20  cents. 

For  three  children,  or  a  fan.ily  of  fi^  e. 
earning  $11,460.  they  can  get  reduced 
price  lunches.  With  a  family  with  four 
children,  they  can  have  an  income  of 
$12,980.  A  family  with  five  children  can 
have  an  income  of  $14,320.  A  family  with 
six    children    can   ha\e    an    income    of 
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$15  660.  ar.d  n  i.inuly  of  sovon  children 
can  have  an  income  of  $16,880.  That  Is 
the  income  below  which  they  can  get  a 
fre:-  or  reduceti-co.  I  lunch.  The  reduced 
price  i.s  20  cents. 

The  Renllcman  frutn  Wa.shington  .said 
tiial  the  GoodlinL:  amendment  would 
Eut  the  program.  We  have  a  progi-am 
that  increa5es  in  participation  every 
year,  according  to  ilic  table  on  page  10 
that  is  in  the  committee  report  of  thi.s 
bill. 

The  25-  or  35-c?nt  limit  on  a  Innrh  v^as 
not  A  part  of  the  bill  that  \\a.s  introduced. 

r.  wa.s  not  a  pirt  of  the  bill  that  came 
out  of  the  aibcominiUce.  There  was  a 
CiUi..k  hearing  on?  mori.inrj  in  which 
M-in.e  individuali.  came  in  ar.d  made  a  rec- 
omnundation.s  for  a  25-cent  limit  on  the 
lunch,  and  thni  vva ;  quickly  adopted  in 
tiio  fiill  committfe.  There  wa.s  no  deep 
con.sider:Uion.  no  opportiuuty  for  wit- 
r.c.s.-^c.s  who  were  in  opposition  to  the 
25-ccnt  amendment  to  appear  before 
the  committee.  That  i^  all  the  coiu-idera- 
tion  thut  the  committee  gave. 

Tin-,  pro;:ram  will  function  ntll  with- 
out thai  35-Cfnt  ma.xnnum  on  the  lunch 
tnat  b-  in  the  O  H;ira  .sub.>-;titute  tor  the 
J5-cent  nuixnnum  on  the  lunch  in  the 
bill  that  came  out  of  the  committee.  The 
remainder  of  the  bill,  which  .sub.-.tantially 
inert a.se.s  the  co.>t  of  the  School  Lunch 
and  the  Cinkl  Nutrition  Acts,  which 
most  of  us  support,  to  about  $800  mil- 
lion. I  Think.  \T,  warranted,  and  that  is 
wiiat  ue  cught  to  be  putting  ai-ros.s  here 
today  lather  than  thi .  subsidy  that  is 
made  available  for  those  who  can  a?Tord 
to  pay  for  the  lunches  of  their  children. 
The  chikiien  uie  liieir  responsibility. 
They  are  already  receiving,  as  I  indi- 
r.aed.  27  cent.-,  su'osidy.  the  federal,  nlus 
the  State-mandated  amount,  and  that 
1  •  ?^  far  as  wc  ought  to  go. 

This  prOc^ram  will  function  well.  Tlic 
Guouling  amendment  Ls  importar.t  to  it. 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Goodhng  amendment. 

The  CH.MRM.AN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nives  tiie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

iMr    GOODLINC.  ' . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  .just 
in  c:..^c  there  arc  iome  p.opl;-  in  the  audi- 
ence now  who  were  not  here  before.  I 
want  to  make  very,  very  sure  that  we  do 
not  have  anyone  here  who  ihhiks  we  are 
taking  away  motherhood,  ice  cream,  the 
flag.  America,  or  anything  of  that  nature. 
I  think  it  is  very,  very  important  that  we 
understand  thct  the  only  thing  my 
amendment  decs  is  to  eliminaLc  some- 
thir.g  that  was  decided  upon  either  last 
night  or  lhi.s  morning,  and  I  am  not 
sure  because  I  was  not  iii. itrd  to  the 
party. 

We  have  en  excellent  bill,  an  excellent 
scliool  lunch  progi-am.  It  hr..-.  proven  it- 
self over  the  years.  We  have  improved 
upon  it  this  year.  All  of  those  good  things 
will  remain,  all  of  the  additional  things 
tnat  wc  jvist  heurd  mentioned  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  that  have  been  added 
\  .i!  remain.  The  onlv  provision  that  my 
anirn.dmenc  attacks  is  the  provi.=ion  that 
we  tell  loci^l  school  districts  th?.t  they 
in -V  not  ch.age  more  than  35  cents  for 
a  school  lunch,  and  then  we  in  turn  sub- 
sidize the  di.Tcrence. 

I  also  attack  what  I  feel  is  an  under- 
standing that  is  incorrect,  and  that  is 


the  idea  tliat  there  is  a  declining  partic- 
ij)ation  in  school  lunch  program.s.  There 
has  been  a  change  today  in  .some  of  this 
tliinkiiig  where  they  are  pointing  out 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  that  there  ha.s 
been  a  decline  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram participation  but  tiiat  some  .schools 
are  no  longer  participatin.5. 

I  know  one  or  two  of  tho.se,  and  they 
como  from  very  affluent  districts  where 
they  have  decided  thai  the  ycur^gstcrs 
can  pay  the  diflcrence.  where  they  have 
put  a  maclrine  on  the  wall  which  .serves 
their  sandwiches  and  th.cir  salads— beau- 
tiful lunches.  So  it  is  not  the  people  who 
need  the  free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
thai  would  suffer  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form. 

I  mentioned  many  times  that  there  are 
lu.my  other  reasons  why  youngstei's  are 
net  participating. 

Ivir,  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Ca  ininn,  will  the 
i^fMii  iem  til  \  ield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  .'.ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

?'r.  GIAIMO.  I  tiiar.k  the  gentleman 
fn.-  yielding. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  here 
because,  after  all,  this  substitute  has 
been  seen  by  many  of  us  as  of  only  sev- 
eral hours  ago.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the 
rentlcman's  amendment  will  only  elim- 
inate section  4  of  the  bill,  which  is  the 
O'llara  Amendment  so-called?  It  will  not 
liarm  in  any  way  existinn!  i'rorrams 
which  arc  presently  in  section  1  oi  the 
act? 

Mr.  GO(~)DLING.  Th.il  is  totally  lor- 
if  -t.  It  only  eliminates  the  nc'.diiion  that 
was  made,  as  I  said,  either  during  the 
nighi  or  this  morning:  it  does  not  touch 
the  existing  program  or  the  many,  many 
excellent  imijrovemcnts  to  the  program, 
some  of  which  came  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisl". 

But  there  is  some  concern  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  may  go  beyond 
tho  new  portions  which  are  suggesteci  and 
affect  existing  programs  under  the  act. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  My  amendment,  the 
jicntlemr.n  is  corrrct,  aiTccts  only  the  new 
section,  section  4.  And  so  I  again  merely 
say  I  think  we  have  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility to  those  people  in  need,  but 
we  certainly  should  not  make  sacrifices 
at  this  particular  time,  which  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  in  the  pti'olic  eye  will  look 
as  if  wc  arc  e"rning  S43.0ud  a  year  or 
whatever  it  i.-,  and  that  is  pretty  tough 
to  live  on  when  ue  have  to  maintain  a 
h mie  back  homi:  and  a  home  down  here, 
but  the  people  back  home  do  not  under- 
stand that,  and  .-^o  they  will  look  on  this 
as  if  we  will  be  havmg  another  chance 
to  get  a  little  more  out  of  the  till. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man Will  yield  I  compliment  tlic  gentle- 
man for  his  ouL.stariding  statement  he 
is  making  new  and  for  the  one  lu'  made 
earlier  today  and  for  what  he  did  yester- 
day, and  also  for  the  outUanding  work 
he  has  done  on  the  Commitice  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Thi-;  is  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  have  a  person  who  has 
bei?n  in  tiie  school  sy  tem  and  who  has 
been  a  suoerintendent  of  schools  and  w  ho 
knows  wiiat  he  is  talking  abaut  and  have 
him  address  us  on  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. You  are  an  outstanding  Member 
of  Congress  and  member  of  the  comnnt- 
tee.  I  commend  the  g-ntlcman  for  the 


wjrk  he  has  done  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues w  ill  li.iten  to  him. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  a.ssure  the  gentleman 
v,  hen  I  am  in  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee meeting  I  am  extremely  quiet, 
but  I  do  think  because  of  my  23  years  of 
experience  in  the  school  business  I  have 
sr)me,lnng  to  offer  here  and  this  is  why 
I  a!n  mriking  nn,-  point  "^o  s'ron'^lv  he'-"-' 
t;  day. 

The  CHAIP^'AN.  To  cl.sc  the  deb;.t2 
Mio  Cliair  recoTUi..'es  th.o  gentleman  front 
KcntiK-kv  'Mr.  PrnKiNs'. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Ch;  irman.  I  yield 
1'  .  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  :.Tr.  Hall  > . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ih  nk 
l;ie  gentleman  f  jr  .\  ielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  olTcrod  by  the  gentleman 
feom  MicItiL'an  'Mr.  O'Hap.ai  and  in  cp- 
1  osltion  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentie:i>.  n  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 

GCO.'JLINC'  . 

I  too,  like  tlie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
rjlvania.  have  been  in  public  school  edu- 
eation.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  ever  a 
s-iperintendent.  but  I  was  a  principal 
for  2  years  and  I  was  also  a  teacher  for 
14  years  ar.d  I  was  a  school  lunchroom 
.sponsor  for  2  years.  That  does  not  make 
>nc  an  expert,  I  know,  by  any  means. 

I  would  like  to  throw  out  the  eld  quip 
that  alter  all  is  said  and  done,  tliere  is 
iisiiaily  more  said  llian  done.  And  after 
all  when  wc  get  right  down  to  the  nitty 
'nitty,  what  do  we  have  here?  Wc  have 
men  and  women  in  a  legis'ative  body 
\  It  J  ai"e  inipcrfect  and  who  are  trying 
to  make  perfect  legislation.  And  it  will 
never  come  out  that  way  in  spite  of 
what  we  say  and  do.  But  if  we  have 
any  reason  here  we  can  surely  make 
perfections  along  the  way  or  make  im- 
provement^ along  the  v  ay. 

I  have  been  \cry  silent  both  in  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  fur  the  last 
V. tck  or  .'O  when  v.e  have  been  ta'.king 
about  the  school  lunch  program.  I  have 
li'-ard  it  said  ihat  a  great  many  children 
throw  their  food  away.  That  is  true. 
I  have  -tood  in  a  lot  of  lines  and  I  have 
watched  cliildren  throw  good  food  away, 
but  I  have  al-;o  stood  in  line  and  watched 
the  children  go  back  for  seconds  and 
thirds,  and  I  was  convinced  by  any 
rhyme  or  reason  I  could  possess  that  it 
w.is  the  best  meal  tho.-c  Lids  would  have 
;ill  that  scliookia.^'. 

I  suppose  Mtmb- rs  ht\e  heard  th..i 
oM  horse  che^tnvit  rrgumcnt  that  Lin- 
coln referred  to  which  goes  like  thi.^: 
The  horse  chestnut  argument  u  a  fan- 
tastic arrangement  of  wcrds  by  which 
you  make  a  horse  clie.stnut  coinc  out 
tlfe  saine  as  a  chestnut  horse. 

As  I  have  undrrst.aod  the  school  lunch 
program  from  the  beginning,  it  is  to 
give  a  veil  balairced  lun'  h  to  schoolchil- 
dren of  this  cot'.ntrry.  and  let  us  r.jt 
discriminate  again' t  the  schoclchildren 
of  Amcri.a  because  their  dads  may  make 
more  ihan  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  first  let 
me  state  that  the  vast  bulk  of  Federal 
sijcnding — almost  three-fourths  of  the 
funds  of  the  Federal  repeating  pro- 
gram.s — go  to  needy  children  and  their 
families. 

I  certainly  want  to  p.iy  my  respects  to 
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the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  QuiE)  for  his  untiring  efforts 
throughout  the  years  in  making  free 
lunches  available,  reduced  price  lunches, 
and  .supportng  various  other  feeding 
programs  for  the  needy. 

I  want  to  further  state  that  it  will 
be  my  intention  some  time  later  on  this 
year  to  visit  the  district  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Good- 
LiN(.  > .  where  we  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  talk  to  some  of  these  children  and 
ob.scrve  the  type  of  school  luiich  pro- 
grams being  conducted  in  the  home  dis- 
trict of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  GooDi-iNni.  I  would  expect 
that  we  would  not  witness  any  of  the 
waste  that  has  been  described  here,  but. 
nevertheless,  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Good- 
I.ING  I  will  not  benefit — rather  it  will  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  everything  that 
we  have  built  up  here  in  the  past  30 
years  in  the  way  of  an  effective  school 
hutch  program.  I  do  not  sa\  that  with 
any  disrespect  to  anyone. 

The  school  lunch  program  was  con- 
ceived for  all  children.  We  are  talking 
about  a  lunch  program  for  children  of 
the  parents  who  work  in  the  shoe  fac- 
tories, and  parents  who  work  in  the  steel 
mills.  There  would  be  35 -cent  lunches 
for  children  of  parents  who  work  in  the 
automobile  factories.  35-cent  lunclrcs  for 
children  of  parents  who  work  in  the 
garment  plants.  That  is  where  95  per- 
cent of  these  meals  in  these  categories 
go,  to  working  people's  children.  To  try 
to  say  that  we  are  subsidizing  children 
not  in  need  is  not  so.  What  we  are  do- 
ing is  giving  nutritious  meals  for  chil- 
dren to  attract  them  to  the  school  lunch 
program  where  they  can  be  healthy  and 
stop  some  of  these  remedial  medical 
payments  that  we  are  spending  here  in 
this  Congress  by  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  by  giving  a  nutritious 
meal  to  these  children.  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

We  send  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars— even  billions  of  dol- 
lars—abroad for  feeding  and  here  we 
say  at  home  we  cannot  have  a  healthy 
school  lunch  program.  The  reason  I  use 
the  word  healthy  is  that  this  program 
has  commenced  to  become  unhealthy, 
because  the  regular  program  kids— the 
children's  parents  who  work  in  the  shoe 
mill  factories— cannot  afford  to  pav  for 
these  lunches,  and  they  are  being  priced 
out  of  the  school  lunchroom.  As  a  result, 
the  school  lunch  program,  the  regular 
school  lunch  program,  goes  under.  Then 
what  happens  to  the  needy  and  to  the  re- 
duced price  lunches?  These  programs 
likewise  go  under  when  the  regular  pro- 
gram fails.  So  we  are  trying  to  balance 
f^ut  a  program  for  the  health  and  the 
welfare  of  the  children  In  America  and 
get  away  from  class  distinctions. 

Yes,  these  needy— the  ones  who  are  the 
most  needy— the  most  disadvantaged, 
deserve  first  consideration;  and  we  must 
give  them  first  consideration.  We  have 
guaranteed  them  almost  an  85-cent  sub- 
sidy, where  we  have  only  guaranteed  a 
-1-  or  22-cent  subsidy  for  the  lunches 
•^erved  m  the  regular  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

That  is  what  we  are  trj-ing  to  do  here 
today,  to  strengthen  the  whole  school 


lunch  program  by  the  O'Hara  amend- 
ment. Throughout  the  years,  we  have 
spent  section  32  funds  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  needy  In  the  school  lunch 
programs.  We  brought  those  earlier  bills 
on  this  floor  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  Numerous  members  on  this  com- 
mittee today  were  cosponsors  of  that 
legislation. 

But,  it  was  never  conceived  that  we 
should  not  subsidize,  and  at  a  reasonable 
in-ice,  the  children  of  the  millworker  in 
the  regular  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Goodling  amend- 
ment .should  be  defeated  overwhelmingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling  >  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  committee 
divided  and  there  were — ayes  52.  noes  24, 

RnCORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote, 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  vias  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  269,  noes  144, 
not  voting  19,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No,  93] 
AYES— 269 


lil. 


.'\bdnor 

Adams 

Anderson , 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Bafalis 

Baldus 

Bauman 

Beard.  Teiin. 

Bedell 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevill 

Blester 
Blouin 
Boland 

Boiling 
Bowen 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich, 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Te.x. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Danielson 


de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dodd 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

du  Pont 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

English 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fenwlck 

Findley 

Fish 

Fithian 

Flowers 

Plyut 

Ford,  Tenn, 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Orassley 

Gude 

Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
HUlis 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 


Hughes 
Hungaie 
Hulchiiisor. 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Ciiiif, 
Johnson,  Colo, 
Johnson,  Pa. 
.  Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla, 
Jones,  Tenn 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsiiio 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Le  vitas 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn, 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColIister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis 
Mazzoli 
Meyner 
Mezvinskv 
Michel 
Mikva 
MUford 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moore 


Moorhe.'Kt, 

Roush 

Studds 

Calif. 

Rousselol 

Sullivan 

Moss 

Roybal 

Symms 

Myers,  Ind, 

Ruppe 

Talcott 

Myers,  Pa. 

Russo 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Nichols 

Ryan 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Nowak 

St  Germain 

Tcague 

Obey 

Snrasin 

Thone 

OBriea 

Sattenietd 

Treen 

Patman 

t~<hneebe!i 

Tsongas 

Paltison.  N.Y 

othroeder 

Van  Deerlin 

PcyEcr 

Sclmlze 

Vander  Jagt 

Pickle 

Sebeliiis 

Vander  Veen 

Pike 

Sharp 

WaL'iouner 

Poas,e 

Shrner 

Walsh 

Pre.slpr 

.'^hustcr 

V.  ampler 

PritMiiivd 

Sikcs 

White 

0.-.:<> 

Sisk 

Whitehurst 

C^uiilcn 

Smith.  Iowa 

Whitten 

R:!il.sbacl: 

SmUh.  Nebr. 

Wiggins 

Riin','Cl 

Snyder 

V,'ilson,  Bob 

Rpe.s 

SpeUniaii 

W  ui  n 

Rf'JUla 

Spence 

Wirih 

Rhodes 

StaL;gers 

Wri'jht 

Richnior.d 

S'-:-.-.iton, 

W\d!'r 

P'cnle 

J.  WUlinm 

Wylie 

Rinaldo 

.Steolnian 

Yates 

Roberts 

Stei  -er.  Wis. 

Young.  Fla, 

Rob'u.son 

Stephens 

Young.  Tex. 

Rogers 

Stolres 

Zablorki 

Ri'sienkO-.vski 

S' rat  ton 
NOES—  1 4  i 

Zeferetti 

.•\l>/u.-V 

Ft  Hon 

Nolan 

Acici.'.ijbo 

Oaydos 

Oberstar 

Alexander 

Cniin 

OHara 

.■\ii-.bro 

Gony.a\e^ 

Ottinger 

Anderson, 

Green 

Patten 

Calif. 

Hall 

Patterson  C' 

.'\ndre\VE.  N.C, 

Hanley 

Pepper 

Aiinunzio 

Haniuiford 

Perkins 

AuCoin 

Harrington 

Preyer 

B..dllIo 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Price 

Barrett 

Hays.  Ohio 

Randall 

Banc us 

Ilcnier 

Reuss 

Beard,  R  I. 

HflFto.^kl 

Risenhoovcr 

BiapRi 

Henderson 

Rodiuo 

Bingham 

Hi(ks 

Roe 

Blanchard 

Ifolt. Lilian 

Roiicalio 

Bo:;i;s 

Howaid 

Roojiey 

Bonker 

.)fiireite 

Rose 

Brademas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rosenthal 

Breaux 

Karth 

Santlni 

Breckinrldiie 

Kastc-nnuicr 

Sarbanes 

Bnnkley 

Ka/en 

Scheuer 

Brooks 

Koch 

Simon 

Brov.n.  Calif, 

X.e'vtCL 

Slack 

Burke,  Mass. 

Lehman 

Solarz 

Burton,  John 

Luton 

Stanton. 

Burton,  Phillip  Lonr;.  La. 

James  V. 

Carnev 

Lonu.  Md. 

Stark 

Carr 

M'-lIuch 

Steed 

Corman 

Macdonald 

Stuckey 

Cornell 

Madtif-n 

Symington 

DAmours 

Matsunaga 

Thompson 

D,-ailels, 

Meeds 

Thornton 

Dommick  V, 

Mel  Cher 

Traxler 

D.ivis 

Metcalfe 

Udall 

Dellums 

Miller,  Calif. 

Lliman 

Dmgell 

Mmeta 

Vanik 

Downey 

MinlBh 

Vigorlto 

Drinan 

Moakley 

Waxman 

Eckhardt 

Moffett 

Weaver 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mollohan 

Whalen 

Eilberg 

Moorhead,  Pa, 

Wilson, 

Evans.  Ind. 

Morgan 

Charles  H, 

Fascell 

Mottl 

Calif. 

Fisher 

Mun>hy,  N.Y. 

Wilson, 

Flood 

Murtha 

Charles,  Tex. 

Florio 

Nairher 

Wolff 

Foley 

Neat 

"Yatron 

Ford,  Mich, 

Nedzi 

Y'oung,  Alaska 

Fraser 

Nix 

Young,  Ga. 

NOT  VOTING-- 

-19 

Ashbrook 

Hightower 

Runnels 

Collins,  111, 

Ichord 

Selberllng 

Dent 

MUls 

Shipley 

Erlenborn 

Mosher 

Skubltz 

Evans,  Colo, 

Murphy,  IH. 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

O'NeUl 

Hawkins 

Passman 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  CHISHOLM  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SITB- 
STITUTE    OFFERED    BY    MR.    O'HARA 

Ms.  CHISHOLM,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


SolO 
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Anieiid.nie::t  o.lercd  by  Mrs.  Chisholm  to 
the  amenclment  In  the  nature  of  a  substl- 
tvit(?  orTered  bv  Mr.  OHaba:  Oa  page  7.  be- 
t:u;ing  on  jUie  5.  strike  out  everything  down 
liirough  Utie  8,  Aiid  iiiiert  in  lieu  thereol 
t:.e    followlug 

(b)  tieci;o:»  9.b>  of  the  Katioual  School 
l-ii:irh  Act  is  amended  by— 

.1)  striking  ou't,  '.  If  a  school  elects  to 
s-..e  rcdirccd-pr;rc  lunches'  in  the  fifth 
K  n'.onre, 

(2)  insertiiii;  inimodiatcly  aff^r  £u?h  fifth 
sfijtcricc  Uie  loiluwiiig  new  bsntenoe:  'Any 
<  i.ld  in  any  sciitol  i.i  a  State  who  is  eligible 
fvir  a  rcdujed  p;ice  lunch  tinder  income 
t  aic;e].tie.s  pre-.crioca  for  .-chcols  in  that  Stale 
u  .'.:cr  the  pre-cding  sentence  shall  be  served 
u   rcductd   pri.e   Uui^h.',   Mid 

("I  stri;:l)ig  uut  "75  per  cciiiiim"  in  the 
I  >■  .-cntciice  and  u;  erin^  Ui  lieu  ti.ereDf 
•■I'l'J  per  centum". 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  M:-.  Chairman.  I 
kaovv  th.it  there  lia.s  been  a  great  deal  ol 
canfusion  in  the  pa:>t  few  days  with  re- 
C.'i-d  to  the  iV.itioi'.al  School  Lunch  Act  in 
tenn.->  of  many  oi"  the  amendmont.s  that 
h.ive  bc-en  offered,  and  in  terms  of  the 
ad\i:e  tliat  pooijlc  liave  been  a.sking  of 
c  I  h  other,  thit  you  arc  daiunod  if  you 

0  1.  ind  ycu  arc  damned  i..  yuu  do  not. 
S.0  I  want  ilio  .\:embcr.s  ia  liclen  very 
cirpailly  to  mv  explanation  with  respect 
t    ;i-i- particular  a:ncndnv,;it. 

\Ve  want  to  be  very  .sure  that  those 
youngater.s  wiio  are  in  the  nu.st  need  in 
terms  of  the  benefits  from  tlic  national 
f  hool  lunch  prr^ram  will  be  taken  care 
oi".  t;:o  scho.)! -  tiiat  have  had  the  school 
liurch  progr:;:!!  mu.it  offer  iiec  lunches  to 
ch:ld:"n  v.h.i  tiualify  by  having  an  in- 
come below-  the  level  .^et  bv  earn  State. 
J-ruites  nni.st  set  an  income  level  for  free 

1  mciies  no  lower  than  the  po\erty  line 
and  are  allowed  to  set  that  hniit  no 
h:;her  120  percent  of  that  poverty  line. 

S -hools  may  al.<;o  offer  lunches  at  a 
r.  .".uced  price  to  children  of  families  with 
in.o.mijs  up  to  175  percent  of  the  poverty 
l:ne.  However,  ih^.'-e  school.-,  aie  not  re- 
cj'.tuod  to  do  so. 

H.R.  4222  de;ils  with  llie  rc.lucfd-price 
program  in  another  excellent  provi-'-ion. 
This  provision  allows  States  to  set  the 
income  limit  for  reduccd-pricc-lunch- 
program  eligibility  at  up  to  2c;0  percent  of 
tii:  po'.  crty  line. 

Ihe  po\orty  line  i.s  curren-ly  S4,500  for 
r  I.';nily  of  four,  but  it  is  c\pected  to  bo 
rni.-ccl  to  $.5,000  bv  the  next  school  year. 
Therefore,  the  bl'l  would  currently  allow- 
as  eligible  for  reduced-price  lunches  chil- 
dren from  fi.milies  of  four  with  incomes 
up  toSlO.COOperyear. 

Mv  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
OHara  amendment  and  require  schools 
t  >  offr^r  reduced-price  lunches  to  eligible 
c'liildrcn  just  as  schools  are  required  to 
offer  free  lunches  to  children  who  arc 
beneath  the  poverty  line. 

This  provL>ion  co.-ts  onc-haif  as  much 
r^  the  0"H?ra  35-cent  cciUntr  and  offers 
twico  the  benefits. 

TiiL;  pro-.i.;ion  i?  cru:ially  ani  crtant 
fcr  \.0ilun3  faniilius  in  the  area  of  $6,000 
f.)  SIO.OOO  per  year  income  range.  At 
present  tlie.se  families  do  not  qualify  for 
free  lunches,  but  in  addition  the  schools 
t.'iat  lh.?--e  children  attend  often  do  not 
OiTer  a  reduced-lunch  option.  Therefore. 
theo,e  children  ha-,  e  to  pay  the  full  price 
01'  the  Umch.  wiiich  no.v  averages  about 
45  cent.s  a  lunch,  and  under  tiie  35-cent 
ceUin;,'  provision  of  the  O'Hara  amend- 


ment,   th-cse  families   would  only   get  a 
break  ox  10  cents  a  lunch. 

Under  my  amendment  these  children 
from  these  families  would  be  eligible  for 
reduced-price  meals  in  all  .■schools,  which 
means  they  would  have  to  ppy  only  20 
cents  for  lunch,  or  in  many  schools  only 
10  or  15  cent.s  a  lunch.  My  amendment 
would  be  two  or  three  times  more  bene- 
ficial to  these  families  who  are  livhi^  on 
fi.xed  inrom*^.  :  mall  farmers,  and  others 
who  ha-i-e  been  amon;*  the  harde;it-hit 
senment  of  our  population. 

Prer.c)-.lly  500. 00 J  childio.i  a  day  re- 
ceive reduced- price  lunches.  U.idcr  my 
anu-iidinent  \;e  estimale  that  2,5  to  3.3 
million  additional  children  from  low- 
income  workinp:  families  would  enter  the 
reduced-;-ri.e  pro-^ram,  and  this  woulil 
co.st  from  $200  to  S250  million,  a  .savin;;- 
of  a,:pro.\imatcly  3300  million  from  tl.e 
35-cent  ccihng  under  the  O'llara  amcaci- 
nient. 

Basically  what  the  amendment  at- 
tempts to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
.s'hoois  in  ail  of  the  school  districts  of 
this  counti-y  now  ensjaap  under  this 
n:ncndm.?nt  in  a  mniuUited  respon.sibiliiy 
of  actui.llv  offerinrr  redticed-pricc  lunchc : 
tn  the  i/arent.'  of  the  children  in  this  par- 
ticular income  category. 

Ki-ht  no-.v  lliey  only  liave  the  option, 
and  we  have  found  that  in  many  .scliooi 
districts  of  this  Nation  the  children  in 
this  particular  income  c-.tcrory  may  or 
may  not  be  a  jvart  of  a  redu  ed-pricc 
lunch  program,  fo  there  is  nothing  that 
i.s  chan,\ed  except  mandating  instead  of 
CiTering  an  option.  That  L>  exactly  what 
tivis  amendment  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ihue  of  I'ie  p.^n- 
tlev.oman  has  cxi)ired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chan-man,  I  m.)ve 
i;.:;t  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  i.^as  re.iectcd. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  'Ms.  Chisholm) 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
fiibstitute  ofrcied  by  the  ncni.lcman 
from  Michigan  '  Mr.  O'Hara  > . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  subctitt'ic  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DEVINS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  w-ords. 
Mr.  Chairmrui.  lesi.'^lation  by  intimi- 
dation is  becoming  a  way  of  life  in  this 
Consrc-.s.  Put  an  cmotionolly  attractive 
title  en  a  bill,  and  most  Members  v  ill 
vote  for  it  for  fear  they  will  be  accused 
of  being  heartless  and  lackin';  compas- 
sion,   notwitlistanding    the    devastating 

CCit. 

The  Nations  rchool  lunch  program 
has  been  a  very  well-organiccd  program 
striving  to  meet  the  needs  of  students. 
The  Federal  Government  assistance  pro- 
\idcs  free  nnd  reduced  price  lunches  for 
needy  students  nnd  enables  si^-hools  to 
ii.crve  all  other  lurches  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Here  arc  two  flaws  in  the  e-d^ting  pro- 
gram: Suue  Fcdeial  assistance  is  pro- 
vided, the  Government  require.;  that  all 
students  must  be  served  all  items.  How- 
ever, some  students  will  not  eat  evei-y 
item  served,  tht.s  causing  considerable 
w  astc. 

Even  though  a  student  does  not  want 
bread  or  buttei-.  or  whatever  tiie  item 
may  be.  the  school's  cook  must  put  it 


on  llie  plate  where  it  will  later  be 
dumped  into  the  trash  can.  Because  of 
tills  provision,  and  a  school  is  .subject  to 
a  loss  of  Federal  reimbursement  if  it 
does  not  comply,  thousands  of  pounds  cl 
food  throu.ehout  the  United  States  arc 
wasted  each  day.  An  amendment  now 
directs  all  items  nuist  be  available  bri 
if  a  sludeni.  decs  not  want  an  item  it  i- 
nct  to  bo  placed  on  i.is  Itmch  tray. 

Another  probL?m  with  the  exi'jting 
program  is  the  sliipping  of  surplus  food 
coinmcdities  from  one  end  of  the  cjunlry 
to  Lh-'  oliier  when  they  couid  i,c  obiaiuet: 
locally.  It  is  ridicul^iis  to  p  ircha.^e  nrod- 
11'  's  in  Caiifornia  to  b^  .served  in  scli'Jti ; 
cf  Ohio  when  equal  cr  better  quality  food 
produ-rts  are  availcblc  in  our  Slate.  An 
amcndin?nt  now  diicct.^,  lh?..e  items  to 
be  purchased  locally  whenever  possible 
;:nd  ailc-,v;j  local  busincs.ses  to  compete  in 
bidci.mg  for  .'■(■hocl  lunch  program  pur- 
chases e-vcn  though  they  may  be  much 
smaller  than  the  giant  food  companies 
which  are  currently  getting  the  licn'.s 
.'hare  of  the  .ehcol  lunch  business. 

Despite  the  correcting  of  the.se  two  de- 
ficiencies in  th?  existing  progrr.m,  the 
Education  .".'-.d  Labor  Committee  weni  o.T 
the  deep  end  in  its  eli'orts  to  decide  ex- 
actly how  much  money  the  Federal  Glv- 
ernment  should  rrovid'.>  in-  the  .■'.■lio:I 
1  rn^jram. 

Sjine  proposed  free  'unch.eo  for  every- 
body viihoul  any  ccn-ideration  a^  to  the 
r.imly's  income,  and  directed  tiiat  school 
districts  charge  no  more  ti. an  2.3  cent- 
fcr  a  school  lunch. 

Wo  already  h;:'.c  irec  lanch's  and 
reduced-price  lurches  for  thoce  i.-i  need. 
Now  the  Federal  Government  want.s  to 
say  that  no  matter  what  the  incor.ie  cf 
the  parent.;,  the  most  the  school  can 
charge  lor  a  lunch  is  33  cents.  Where 
does  the  rest  n[  tlie  nniicy  cf  me  from.' 
It  is  another  Govenimcnt  siibsidy.  The 
"Government"  will  pay  the  difference 
between  35  cents  nnd  your  .'xh.  d,  I's  lunch 
pri-c  as  of  January  1,  1975. 

Thfs  will  benefit  th.ose  who  d'd  r.c* 
try  to  b3  economical  when  serving 
lunches,  .since  50-cent  lunches  would  re- 
ceive ar.olher  subsidy  of  35  cents  hut  70- 
cent  I'lnchcs  would  receive  an  additji-nal 
subsidy  cf  35  cents.  This  add  ;  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  Federal  budget  cecli  year, 
in  addition  to  the  .'=^2  billion  already  being 
s;:cnt  ai:d  the  SCOO  miilion  fcr  further 
expansion  of  existing  pro.nrams. 

The  food  service  peojile  lobbied  tiiis 
le^i'in.tiin  through  the  committee:  not 
tiie  edu'-ators  or  school  admini  trators. 
Obviou-ly,  this  is  another  raid  on  the 
Federal  treasury  under  the  false  i)rcmi'^e 
that  it  is  the  rc/pon'-ibility  of  tl.o  Fed- 
eral Government  to  feed  the  pop-t'lccc 
rcc-nidle.s:;  of  need. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AMrNDMrNT     OITETED     BY     XTR.     Ki'CH     TO     THE 

a-:!num«:nt  v^  tut.   n.<itvp.r  or  a  st-b^ti- 
TLTE  OFrrHro  bv  ii:?.  o'iiara 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  nn 
amendment  to  tlic  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  suljslitute. 

.'\mr>iKlmont  cfTercd  Ijy  Mr.  Kocu  to  the 
ameiKlniont  in  the  nature  of  a  su^-^tltute 
ofTered  by  Mr.  OIIara:  Paj-c  25.  after  line  25, 
insert,  the  following: 

W.MVF.n    OK    LOCAL    CO.Nl  KIMtTION    FOR    COST    OF 
EQITIPMENT 

Sec.  18.  The  last  sentence  of  section  5(b) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  I'JGG  Is  arncnd- 
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e;l  by  iii.'icrting  before  the  pciiod  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that  seich 
coiuiiiions  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
fuids  usr'd  itndcr  this  section  to  as~i.st  schools 
if  such  .schools  are  esperially  needy,  as  deter- 
iain':-i  by  the  Stele". 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  CIi  linrian.  :ny  amond- 
ntent  to  the  bill  H.R.  4222  will  correct  an 
a  ".omaly  in  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
ir.GC.  As  the  law  new  stands,  schools 
seeking  the  equipment  wieh  which  to 
pre;)aro  hot  meals  must  make  a  25-per- 
ccnt  contribution  toward  the  cost  of 
I  lie  cjuiiimcnt,  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
c;r.:ri.nt  contriijutes  the  other  75  per- 
cent. However,  there  are  some  schools. 
f:nanciaily  poor  jjublic,  private  and  paro- 
chial institutions,  that  cannot  raise  the 
2o  i:crccnt  needed  to  purchase  the  equiiJ- 
ment.  Schools  which  are  clas.sified  as 
•especially  needy" — these  where  50  per- 
cent of  the  students  are  from  families 
v.ilIi  incomes  which  fall  below  the  pov- 
erty line — are  exempted  from  tliis  provi- 
sion, and  iu  their  cases  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  equipment.  The  anomaly  in  the  law- 
is  that  if  an  "especially  n^edy'  school 
hns  no  lunch  in-o'uani,  liot  or  cold,  it  is 
eligible  for  a  waiver  of  the  matching 
fu:ids.  Eut.  if  it  h.os  a  cold  lunch  program. 
it  is  incli; able  for  a  waiver  so  as  to  permit 
it  to  install  a  hot  lunch  program.  My 
amendment  wo'uld  include  "especially 
nctdy"  schools  which  alrt  ady  ha\e  cold 
luncli  programs  into  the  "especially 
needy"  waiver  policy. 

Ey  doing  this,  we  will  be  making  the 
equipment  available  to  those  vei-j-  insti- 
tutions which  need  it  tlie  most — those 
who.e  students  need  a  hot  lunch  most. 
By  providing  cliildrcn  with  nutritionally 
ndequato  meals  during  their  early  years, 
we  are  saving  society  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  in  the  long  run,  by 
rearing  healthier  children. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Caairnu.n.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  \;eld  to  the  rcnilchian 
hoi'w  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Ch.airnia:i.  ->vo  tliink 
t'.iis  is  a  good  amendment  and  we  support 
it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  iMr.  Cha;:-:n.>n.  will  the 
gentlcn-.an  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  ur--Lir.gui-!ie'.l 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
rgi-ee  and  will  accent  the  amcndtnent  of 
t!;e  gentleman  from  New-  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amLndmcnt  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New-  York  iMr.  Kocn)  to  the 
amendment  iir  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  O'llAiiAi. 
The  amendment  wa.;  agreeii  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Arc  there  fuithcr 
a?nendmcnts? 

Ml-.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
lil:e  to  commend  the  committee  fcr  re- 
rerting  cut  this  bill  so  promptly.  The 
eerly  passat-.e  of  this  legislation  will  per- 
niit  our  Nation's  schools  and  child  feed- 
in-:  centers  to  plan  adequately  for  this 
f."i''.'  programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  tlu-nk  the  com- 
ma; ec  for  tlieir  fine  woik  on  the  .special 
food  service  program — the  old  section  13 
of  the  School  Lunch  Act.  This  is  the  pro- 
gram which  provides,  first,  stmimer  feed- 


ings opportunities  for  low-income  chil- 
dren, and  second,  year-round  lunches  for 
children  in  preschool  day  care  and  Head 
Start  Centers. 

As  we  originally  passed  section  13  in 
1968,  the  two  programs  were  combined. 
Over  the  years,  however,  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  there  are  distinct,  special  ad- 
administrative  problems  in  the  summer 
feeding  program  and  in  the  year-round 
preschool  program.  The  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  provides  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  tw-o  programs,  an  action 
which  I  am  certain  will  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  both. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  section  \G  en- 
titled, "Child  Care  Food  Program."  The 
section  makes  a  number  of  important  im- 
provements over  the  present  year-round 
program. 

lirst,  the  definiLion  of  eligible  partici- 
pants clearly  spells  out  that  the  Congress 
intends  the  full  range  of  preschool  and 
special  organizations  to  be  eligible  to 
participate.  In  the  past,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  excluded  certain 
groups— such  as  Head  Start  Centers- 
even  though  Congress  had  clearly  in- 
tended that  these  institutions  siiould 
participate. 

In  the  new-  section,  the  definition  of 
"institution"  reads: 

Any  public  or  private  nonprofit  ory.Uii.a- 
i;o:i  where  children  are  not  inaintained  in 
permanent  residence  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  day  care  centers,  setlleinent  hou.^es, 
recreation  centers,  family  day  care  pro- 
tiaiiis,  Head  Start  centers.  Homestart  pro- 
grams, and  institutions  providing,  day  tare 
services   for   handicapped   childre;i. 

Second,  the  archaic  distribution  for- 
mula provided  in  the  1968  act  has  been 
ehminated.  Instead  of  dividing  the  pro- 
gram's funds  among  the  States — leaving 
some  States  with  too  much  money  and 
many  others  with  too  little— tlie  new  leg- 
i'^lation  provides  that — 

Any  institution  shall  receive  the  il.::ci 
ctire   food   programs   upon   l:s   request. 

Third,  the  legislation  attempts  to  put 
irito  law  the  standards  for  eligible  or 
"acceptable"  institutions.  In  the  past,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  provided 
so  many  regulations— and  changed  them 
so  frequently — that  many  centers  were 
prohibited  from  participating.  Under  this 
bill,  an  institution  .shall  be  eligible  if  it 
has — 

Either  local.  Stale,  or  Federal  lioeusing  or 
approval  ps  a  child  care  lustituUon,  or  can 
satisfy  the  Secretary  that  it  Is  In  conipli.ir.ce 
with  the  applicable  Federal  Intcragenr-,-  Day 
Care  Requirements  of  1968. 

Tills  provision  attempts  to  obtain  ilie 
widest  possible  participation  while  in- 
suring that  the  Federal  child  feeding 
programs  do  not  subsidize  unsafe  and 
luisupervised  child  care  centers.  The 
reference  to  Federal  interagency  day 
care  requirements  provides  a  standard  in 
those  cases  where  the  States  have  no 
existing  or  enforceable  standards  of  their 
own.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
the  new  language  provides  that  an  in- 
stitution must  be  "moving  toward"  ob- 
taining certification  of  tax  exempt  status 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In 
the  past,  certification  had  to  be  obtained 
before  an  institution  was  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate. Because  the  IRS  forms  can  be 


confusing  to  fill  out  properly  and  because 
there  were  often  long  delays  in  IRS  aji- 
proval,  many  groups  were  forced  to  drojj 
out  of  or  seriou.-^ly  delay  joining  the  pro- 
gram. 

Paragraph  ibi  of  section  16  rrcvidcn 
for  a  semannual  adjustment  of  reim.- 
bursement  rates.  In  the  pa.-.t,  the  relm- 
Lurscment  rates  for  the  s;  ccial  f oo  i 
service  program  went  unchanged  for 
years  on  end.  The  new  provision  wiil  in- 
sure tliai  the  ranibursemcnt  rate  i.s  ae;- 
justed  to  keep  pace  with  tlie  volatile 
changes  in  tlie  co:-,t  of  fcod  away  frcin 
home.  In  addition,  paragjay.h  ib)  pro- 
vides that  State  edticaticnal  agencies  wiil 
be  rcimbur-cd  on  a  monthly  basis.  In  the 
pa>t,  the  Department  often  delayed 
reimbursement',  for  months,  and  on  cc- 
cosiein.  for  more  than  a  year.  The  result 
was  terrible  hardship  for  the  program 
sponsors.  In  many  cases,  sponsors  wore 
forced  into  bankruptcy;  many  were  di- 
couraged  frcm  particij^aling  in  the  p-ro- 
gram  because  of  reimbursement  delays. 
Today's  bill  also  provide^  for  a  specific 
aiuhoiizption  for  nonfood  as'-istance  for 
the  child  care  food  and  the  summer  food 
in-ogram.  In  the  pttst.  many  of  these  ccr.- 
tcrs.  especially  those  sciving  the  very 
Ijoor,  were  severely  limited  in  the  number 
of  children  tliey  could  iieJ;\  because  of 
inadequate  kitchen  and  food  .stora.fe 
focilities.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  pro'i- 
.sion  will  enol.le  many  of  tliese  especially 
lo\v  income  centers  to  c:%]-anu  their  .  l.ild 
feeding  iirograms. 

From  this  brief  description,  it  i  o'c- 
vious  that  the  committee  has  made  some 
substantial  imjjrovements  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  year-round  program.  Tliis 
program  has  always  been  a  succe.^^s.  Tlie 
committee's  amendments  will  help  ma!:e 
it  .substantially  better— both  in  its  serv- 
ice to  children  and  in  the  ease  of  its 
administration. 

Under  the  commit tc',-  bill,  the  s-ani- 
mer  iirc.tiram  is  continupd  under  section 
13  cf  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  for 
1  year.  The  reason  for  the  short  cxtcn- 
bicn  is  that  the  administration  has  i^ro- 
po.-ed  seme  fundamental  bicc-grant-type 
changes  to  the  cliild  feeding  program,-. 
Yet  the  administration's  proposals  were 
not  available  at  the  time  the  committee 
considered  this  bill.  Second,  because  of 
its  nature,  the  program  has  alwavs  been 
a  dilTic-alt  one  to  adminfster.  It  involves 
setting  tip  a  group  of  sponsors  to  feed  a 
large  infiux  of  children  during  th-^  sum- 
mer months.  In  many  cases,  suitable 
facilities  are  not  available.  There  is  tu;- 
certainty  as  to  the  number  of  childicn 
who  will  show  up  en  any  particular  day, 
and  ,so  forth.  As  a  result  of  these  adminis- 
trative problems.  2  years  ago.  I  requested 
a  GAO  report  on  how  the  program  could 
be  imi:roved.  That  report  was  received 
February  14,  1975.  While  the  repoit 
fo'and  that  in  the  cities  studied  the — 

Progr.im  gcr.craT.y  accompll.=^hed  its  ob- 
jective of  providing  luitritious  meal-s  to  n-.-ony 
cligi'ole  children. 

There  were  ways  in  which  it  could  be 
i:nprcved  and  expanded.  Tiie  GAO  rec- 
ommendations were  received  too  late  to 
be  fully  incoi-poi-at-ed  into  this  year's  bill. 
In  particular  if  the  many  constructive 
changes  proi)osed  by  the  GAO  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  months  before  the 
Department    of    Agriculture    would    be 
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oblc  to  issue  new  regulations  ond  imple- 
ruent  the  r>ioRiam.  As  a  result,  this  sum- 
mer'.s  feeding  program  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Therefore,  it  was  considered 
best  to  pass  a  fairly  straightforward  1- 
year  exten.^ion.  This  extension  wi'l  en- 
able this  summer's  program  to  proceed 
on  schedule — but  will  insure  that  the 
Congress  i^  reQuiied  to  review  the  pro- 
ui  am  before  next  summer. 

A  few  changes  were  made  in.  tlie  sum- 
mer program,  however,  in  nn  effoit  to  im- 
p;o\e  thi.5  summers  operations  without 
cau-sinq  any  sicnifican'.  administrative 
chiaigcs  at  this  inte  date.  For  example. 
tb.e  out-of-date  .State  disbursement  for- 
nnila  is  dekt-jd.  Any  eli^^ibl'^  institution 
rliat  wants  to  apjily    'shall  receive  the 

uiruner  food  program  upon  Us  re(iue.st." 
A'.'.ain.  this  means  that  tho.se  States 
v.hich  did  not  receive  enouMlvimder  the 
foimula — .such  :>-s  Ohio — will  no  longer 
liiive  to  turn  down  elij."tb!e  applicants.  In 
mother  area,  rc-.idential  summer  camps 
for  low-income  <lii!dren  \vill  be  eligible 
t:>  participate.  Wlicn  this  legislation  was 
fi-  t  introduced  in  1>.I67.  it  v.^is  our  hope 
iliat  residential  c-imps  wni<h  were  able 
to  psace  children  out.ide  o".  the  iuier- 
city  for  a  few  wock.s  of  "fre'^h  air  ex- 
perience" V. ould  he  elifiibie  to  partici- 
.nate.  Under  the  neu  bill,  these  procrams 
v.ill  be  clifiible  t.j  j'arti«  iijate  In  addi- 
tion, the  1-year  extension  piovid'^s  for 
an  increase  in  the  reiinbui"<erarnt  rates 
and  the  timely  publiiiUioii  or  next  sum- 
mer.; reaulatians  impitinentins;  the  new 
:-umMierijediny  proi;r<tin  Finally,  the  ex- 
tension provides  tliat  — 

Iiistimtlojjs  elj^'ible  t.i  pi\rU>ip:iti- 
^•:;.'»ll  be  limited  to  tim.f  v«liii-h  vMiidm-r  a 
re.:\ilarly  schecjiilcel  pro;.-r.uii  fi,r  children 
from  areus  in  which  poor  cofuioinic  l'oii- 
d.tion.s  exist  .  .  .  al  .=:ite  Inc/ittoi-.N  where  4.r- 
c-aiii/ed  recreation  activltle  or  looA  ser-  irps 
:iro  proxidecl  fur  cliildreii  in  atienduiire. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  thU  rc.i- 
!i,tion  will  be  flexibly  uitcrpreted  By  iu 
nil  lure,  it  is  often  hard  to  run  a  ti-htly 
organized  summer  pro-ram  For  exam- 
ple, in  many  areas,  schools  are  not  open 
because  of  custodial  (osts.  security,  et 
cetera.  As  a  re-uU.  there  mjy  be  no  plare 
for  the  children  to  meet  except  for  an 
open  playgiound.  Tlic  lunches  may  be 
delnered  in  the  midmornint;  and  pa-sed 
out  to  the  children  at  noon.  Tlic  cliil- 
dit^n  then  eat  their  lunches  fitting 
n round  tlie  playground  I  know  that  this 
IS  not  the  ideal  situation.  But  at  least 
low-income  children  are  beini,  fed.  How- 
ever, under  these  kinds  o:  condition .. 
some  children  may  wander  home  once 
they  get  their  lunch.  A  thunderstorm 
mjy  develop  and  end  the  day's  activities. 
It  is  important  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  remember  that  our  piime 
KOal  Is  :.ottint;  nutritious  meals  to  chil- 
d.ten— not  the  Quality  of  the  '  orjanized 
re.  reation  activities." 

Ar^ain.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
i^entleman  from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Perki\-.s> 
:n:-  his  fine  work  on  thi^  legislation.  His 
:i-;nmittee  has  in-ured  a  substantial  im- 
piovement  in  llie  .^ummer  and  jear- 
ruund  preschool  feedin^;  pro-rams. 

Mr.  FUENZEL.  Mr  Ciiairman.  r'nc  Ed- 
uiiiiion  and  Labor  Ci^nnnittee  has  ijiven 
u.->  a  chance  today  to  vote  tor  ttixing  the 
poor  to  Iced  the  rich.  Instead  of  concen- 
trating our  Federal  effort  on  needy  chil- 
dren, the  committee  want.>  us   in  a  time 


of  catastrophic  deficits,  to  pay  for  school 
lunches  of  all  cirilriren   rich  and  poor. 

The  working  and  taxpaying  ix)or  v  i!' 
.see  at  least  some  of  their  tax  dollars  sup- 
porting school  lunches  for  sons  and 
daughters  of  S42.500  per  year  Congress- 
men. sTnd  for  children  of  other  simi- 
larly affluent  people.  In  addition  to  in- 
come taxe.'.  the  Je.ss  affluent  are  taxed 
more  sevrely  bv  inflation  which  is  the 
ineviti'ble  le-nlt  of  tliese  somcihins- 
for-e\'cryoiie  spending  programs. 

Every  Mom.bpr  wants  to  .■^unnoi't  a  pro- 
eri'>n  of  reasonable  nutiition  for  peoijle 
who  need  it.  However,  squandering  our 
national  rcsouices  on  people  who  can 
afford  their  own  mnrition  is  simplv  a 
case  of  disorderly  priorities, 

A  further  fault  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
provides  a  v  indfall  for  the  lc<s  efficient 
schools,  or  to  tlio.se  who  have  made  lit- 
tle or  no  local  effort  in  these  programs. 
The  old  adatie  is  proved  again  in  tlii.s 
bill:  ■"Them's  whats  stiends,  pets." 

I  uant  to  vote  for  a  school  lur.ch  niui 
child  nutrition  bill,  but  I  cannot  vote  for 
this  one  unless  it  is  amendfd.  I  can  sec 
little  reason  to  vote  for  SC50  million 
worth  of  mi-placed  priorities  plus  $80 
million  woilh  of  .■-!  ending  for  mandated 
purchase  of  specified  commodities. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chnirman,  It  pive^ 
me  yreat  pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of 
H.R    4222.   the  Naticni'.l   School  Lu'i-^h 
and  Child  Nutrition  Act  Amendnicnts  of 
197o.  The  bill  before  us  contains  some 
extremely  significant  provision-;.  It  iJcr- 
maufntly    authorizes   and   exirinds   the 
school    breakfast    program:    reduce.^    to 
25  cents  the  price  any  child  mu-t  con- 
tribute toward  th"  cost  of  a  lunch-  estab- 
lishes automatic  elielbiiity  for  children 
of  unemployed  pnrents;  enables  ori)han- 
atres  pnd  children's  residentitd  institu- 
tions to  jiarticipate  m  the  nutrition  )n-o- 
grams;  and  perniirs  children  of  parents 
with  an  income   100  percent  above  the- 
povcity   level    to   receive   reduced -inicc 
Iimches    In   addition,  it  authcrizes  th''' 
Secretaiy   to  continue  for  3  addition;;! 
years   the   piuthase  of  conunoditic-  at 
nonsnrplus  or  market  prices  for  thir  pro- 
gram- maridatc's  that  cereal,  shortening, 
and  oil  contrilnrion.s  to  i)arti.ip:Hing  in- 
stitutions   be    maintained    at    the    1974 
level?:   and  last,  but  not  least,  extends 
and    expands    the    very    succesful    and 
mucli-needcd  i^nijplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children 
Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  theie  pro- 
visions is  extremely  important  for  the 
Nation,   and  desppi-ftely   important   for 
New-    York.    Risins    unemployment,    in- 
creased food  prices,  and  thr  general  eco- 
nomic malaise  gripping  our  country  aie 
taking  a  frightful  toll  nf  our  communi- 
ties. Last  year,  in  New  York  City,  a  total 
of  590.070  youngsters  participated  daily 
in  the  school  lunch  program.  Of  these 
68.73.5   paid   an   average  price  of  45   to 
50  cents  in  grude  I'nd  5.5  to  CO  cents  in 
iunior    hiuh    and    high    school    for    the 
lunches:    8.805   received   reduced-i^riced 
meals,  while  5r2..530  were  elitnble  for  free 
school  lunches.  The.?e  fgures  represent 
a  90,070  inrrcasc  in  d.iily  i;arti.'ipation — 
they  also  sho.v  an  increa.se  of  42,530  in 
the   number   of   those   eligible    for   free 
meals.  Yet,  a  family  of  four  could  earn 
no  more  than  .55.640  to  retain  eligibility 
for  free  particiiiation. 
A  total  of  7*1  445  youngsters  benefited 


from  the  breakfast  program.  While  5.767 
paid  for  their  meals.  4.879  recei\ed 
ic'dur  cd-iirice  breakfasts.  A  total  of  59.- 
S99  were  eligible  for  free  participation 
I  am  very  pleased  to  say  thi;t  at  ijre.-- 
ent  three  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
grams for  women,  infants,  and  cliildro:; 
arc  serving  tlie  nerds  of  some  of  my  con- 
.stilucnts.  Over  fi.OOO  indivirliirils  partici- 
pate in  them  in  the  Bronx,  but  pro.iect 
oiTiccis  trll  me  that  they  pre  swamped 
v.i»h  api'ilirations  and  canni-'t  l)e2in  to 
tpke  carp  of  the  no'J.  The  Dpnrtvtmc-nt 
ol  Arriculture  e'timrlcs  th.it  at  ler.st 
66.000  individuals  are  eligible  in  Ne-^- 
York.  Presently  less  than  60  percent  of 
the-^e  peoiile  are  being  reached. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  nutrition  pro:;;ram; 
T'le  of  enormous  siunificance.  Thf-y  make 
tremendous  contributions  to  the  national 
welfare.  'We  now  Ikuc  proof  that  wilii- 
otit  adequate  and  pioper  nutrition  yount'- 
stor.s  are  unable  to  reach  their  mental 
and  physical  potential.  Yet,  desjiite  this 
evidence,  in  the  richest  country  of  the 
work!  thousands  go  to  bed  hungry  every 
day  and  thousands  more  suffer  fioir. 
malnutiitiorj. 

The  legislation  before  us  makes  an 
attempt  to  meet  some  of  these  urgent 
needs.  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  ovo:- 
wiiehning  supi)ort, 

Mr.  SV^TIN^T•^ON.  Mr  Chniinun.  on 
the  (Kcasicjii  ot  the  passntrp  of  the  ."^chool 
food  profiram.  I  wish  to  bri'ig  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  S|)eaker  our  need  to  con- 
serve in  this  area,  as  in  others.  In  this 
connection.  I  received  a  IcUer  fiom  the 
principal  of  a  prominent  elcmentnry 
.school  in  my  district  concerning  the 
enormoti.s  amount  of  school  lunch  food  — 
and  milk— that  is  being  wasted  daily.  It 
is  estimated  that  up  to  30  pcivcr.t  of  tho 
food  served  was  not  consumed,  rert.iinly. 
thi'^  .shocking  figure  is  not  reprc-entative 
of  the  .St,  Louis  area  alone  I.  therefore. 
directed  an  inriuiry  to  the  Mi-,souri  Stne 
Department  of  Edtic  aion  to  learn  w-h 't 
efforts  arc  i>eing  taken  in  Mi.=.souri.  and 
elsewhere,  to  eliminate  this  high  rate  of 
foo;l  w aste.  I  would  like  to  share  the  de- 
partment's letter  with  yon  for  Vji.ir 
con.  ideralion: 

Hon    J.^.MrsW    SVMINi-:T>N. 

Coiujrf\s  o/  (lie  Unitrtt  Sfd/e,;. 
CI  <;lo-i,  Mn. 

D  ..\R  ^rl^  i=-vMiNr.TiiM:  This  >'-:ii  ni'k'iov!- 
edce  rercipt  of  your  letter  of  Jmninr:'  17. 
ft'oi.i,  Willi  a  cfimplaiut  ret-i'-ierert  hv  Mr.  John 
HiU-.violc,  Principal  of  the  Reed  Ek luetit  ;r>- 
School  ill  the  tjiichie  School  Distiu  t,  concerii- 
lod  food  waste  in  the  acliool  lunch  program. 

CVi  tainly.  ue  are  all  deeply  concorned  K'ooiit 
the  many  reports  of  food  <:hortuges  throu'/h- 
otit  ihe  world  ar.d  the  jimoimt  of  waste 
ocoiiiTiiig  in  our  homes,  commercial  resmxi- 
mnts.  nnd  in  our  scjinol  food  .=cr"ice  pro- 
Br.iins,  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  th.^f;  th? 
Pretiideiit  and  members  of  Coiigre.s.s  have  re- 
ceived Inuidreds  of  letters  commenting  on 
food  waste  in  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram schools.  U.siially,  the  reports  attribuie 
thls  waste  to  bmeaucratic  regulations  or 
fcdprnl  mentis. 

Under  the  Mallojial  School  Lunch  Pro^r.cr. 
only  Ihe  pattern  for  nutritionally  adequate 
Inuphes  is  prescribed  This  pattern.  callPtl 
T.pe  A.  was  developed  by  the  Fooci  and  Nu- 
tririon  Board.  National  Academy  of  Sciciucs- 
Nfttionnl  Research  Council,  and  has  been  de- 
signed to  fcJtni.>;h  at  lea.st  one-third  of  the 
reconunendea  dailv  dietary  allo-.vaiices  for  10 
to  12  year  old  boy.-:  and  girls.  .  .  .  Participat- 
ing schools  are  authorized  to  reduce  the  sixe 
of   these   servings    for    the   lover   gr.idt-   level 
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(iiildien  who  may  not  require  as  Jinich  food, 
Willi  the  understanding  that  the  overall  meal 
paticrn  requirement.s  will  be  met  by  adding 

these   amouut.s   to   the   plates   of  the   older 

children  who  icqnire  more  food.  Tliis  Is  one 
nic'.hi'd    recommended    for     a.uidinj;    plate 
w.xsle. 
The  7  •  pe  A  p.iticrn  is  mcrc'y  a  guideline 

tln-nuj'h    v.hich    local    food    service    directors 

a.'id    managers    may    develop    huiidrcds    of 

ircnus  to  include  n;ar.y  diJrtrent  items  wiih- 

i:i  the  various  food  groups  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable  to  the  children  in  diircrent  locali- 

ticj.  We  have  always  urf,ed  local  food  serv- 

trc   persoii'iel    to   watch   the   rc-uni  line   for 

tho.-.e  food.s  that  are  not  b^'ing  accepted  by 

chil-lreii  and  to  i^ubstUute  oilier  itcuis  v.ith- 

i.'i  the  food  group  or  to  chanjo  the  method 

of  preparation  in  order  to  avoid  v,-u:rLC.  The 

.schools  are  supplied  with  numerou.s  publica- 
tions to  assi-l  them  in  b'jcomin.L;  acquainted 

with    the   many    food.s    in    the    various    food 

groupings  that  can  be  wurkcd  i::;o  their  local 

nicnti  planning.  .  .  . 
I  would  think  that  In  an  educational  food 

service   program   we   would   norinally  expect 

some    food    waste    wl-.ere    we    are    trying    to 

a'cqii.-'.int  students  v.iih  their  nutritional  re- 

quir.-menta  and  the  need  for  trying  a'.id  ac- 
cepting the  diiierent  types  of  foods  available 

in  our  co;imry.  With  the  tons  upon  tons  of 

f.iod.s  u.iod  hi  the  cehools  each  day  that 
are    participating:    in    the    National    School 

Lunch  program,  we  w.-uld  .seriously  question 

whether  cr  not  the  wa.ste  is  i..s  yreai  in  our 
schools  as   It   Is   In    the   homes   throughout 

America  and  In  cnir  nunnerci.d  foud  service 
esi.i)ilishmc:it.s, 

Yo-,:  may  be  assured  that  we  arc  de-.-ply 
concerned  about  the  food  waste  being  re- 
ported in  our  ^.chools  and  thai  we  are  doing 
e-.-crything  witliin  our  power  through  our 
coaiacta  with  tiie  tehool.s  to  encouraLre  them 
to  do  a  better  Job  of  local  menu  planning 
so  as  to  reduce  lood  waste  to  a  minimum. 
Certainly,  this  will  require  tlie  in'A  coopera- 
tio.i  of  local  admini,strators.  leacher.?.  and 
tlie  pareius  involved.  V.'e  do  feel,  however, 
that,  the  Type  A  pattern  esiabli.^hed  for  use 
In  the  National  .school  Lunch  Program  is 
sufiicicntly  flexible  to  permit  adjustments  in 
tiie  menu  planning  that  will  Ije  acceptable  to 
the  siuaentd.  Through  our  many  communi- 
cations to  the  schools,  we  have  urged  m  .re 
student  involvement  in  the  menu  pla.ming 
process  and  the  oilering  of  a  choice  of  Tvpe 
A  lunches  in  order  to  avoid  food  wa.-,tc  and 
to  encourage  greater  participation. 

If  we  can   be  of  further  as.>K-^I;,;lc<l  i:;  :>  ,■■ 
(v.'V,  please  do  not  he-.itate  to  ca.i  r,pc.:i  u  .. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  M,  L.^N(;Ko|•, 
Director.  School  Food  Sctii.c^. 

?>'r.  Chairman..  I  am  rcmii-.ded  of  an 
old  famihar  adage  to  "wa:,ic  not.  want 
not,"  and  it  .scem.s  to  me  there  never  was 
such  a  time  in  iiistory  as  now-  to  follow 
this  .sound  advice.  In  light  of  tlie  world 
fot^d  shortage,  special  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  need  to  conserve.  We  need 
th:  cuoperation  of  the  Congrcs..;.  boards 
of  education,  teachers,  and  mc.  t  impor- 
tanl.  the  students  themselves. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chair.Mhui.  I  oo- 
P-'^sed  the  rule  under  w-hicli  this  ;jm  has 
been  brought  to  the  noor.  In  1974.  we 
ra^^s?d  a  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  which  v.-as  designed  to  enable 
tiio  Congress  to  get  a  better  handle  on 
1 1:  lederal  bud^tct.  One  of  the  key  pro- 
visions to  streng'ihen  our  control  of  fiscal 

vf.;!f.-'  ^''^■'^  ^  '^\"  °'^  circumventing  the     out.  I  urge  rejection  of  the  committee  an- 
i-.M-ar  anpropriations  p-i-occ.-s  bv  back  "  " 


founding  of  our  Republic.  We  are  now-  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  implementing  con- 
gressional budget  review,  and  I  believe 
that  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  be- 
gin waiving  the  rules,  as  provided  for  in 
the  rule  accompanying  H.R.  4222.  to  by. 
pass  the  budgetary  process  w-e  so  pains- 
takingly established  in  1974.  By  allow- 
ing the  funds  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion to  be  spent  directly  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  revolving  fund  with- 
out  being  subject  to  the  appropriations 
process,  we  will  violate  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Budget  Act  and 
thereby  undermine  our  hopes  for 
strengthening  the  role  of  Congrcs;;  in  cs- 
tabli.3hing  the  fiscal  policies  oJ  the  coun- 
try. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  vote 
against  the  rule.  If  it  is  voted,  then  I 
urge  adoption  in  committee  of  the  whole 
of  an  amendment  that  will  be  offered  to 
subject  the  programs  in  this  legislation 
to  the  appropriations  process.  The  ques- 
tion is  really  over  the  depth  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  new  budgetaiy  process 
we  approved  with  so  much  fanfare  last 
year.  I  ask  my  colleagues  whether  they 
want  to  remain  true  to  the  intent  of 
budgetary  reform  or  whether  they  in- 
tend here  today  to  begin  the  step-by-.-step 
scrapping  of  the  potential  advances  we 
envisioned  when  we  passed  the  budget 
bill  a  year  ago. 

I  have  also  one  major  objection  to  ihe 
provisions  of  H.R.  4222.  I  believe  that 
my  record  clearly  demonstrates  my  sup- 
port for  school  lunch  and  nutrition  luo- 
grams  in  the  past.  But  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  goes  far  beyond  our  orig- 
inal intent  by  its  expansion  of  federally 
subsidized  lunches  to  all  schoolchildren 
in  America  regardless  of  financial  need. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  none  in  advo- 
cacy of  programs  to  help  the  disadvan- 
taged. But  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  in- 
tend to  turn  this  program  into  general 
aid,  and  thereby  add  $655  million  to  t!ie 
deficit  next  year,  by  expanding  school 
lunch  support  to  the  children  of  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  children  of  the  poor. 

I  simply  feel  that  it  is  not  right  to 
legislate  such  an  unwarranted  expansion 
of  a  pTOgram  that  has  proved  its  value 
for  ciiildren  from  needy  families.  If  the 
final  version  of  the  bill  retains  such  a 
universal  eligibility,  I  will  have  to  vute 
against  it,  but  I  w-ant  to  make  it  ckar 
that  I  will  do  so  only  in  the  hot.ie  of  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  later  to  cast  an 
"aye"  vote  for  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  child  nutrition  programs  within 
the  reasonable  bounds  of  making  them 
available  to  only  those  youn.gstci^s  with 
a  definite  financial  need.  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  a  sensible  school  lunch  bill 
this  year  that  will  address  itself  to  tlie 
well-being  of  individuals  who  will  net 
c:;t  adequate  meals  without  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  thc.t  we  v  '■]] 
blu.nt  the  thrust  of  a  special  pur)x\?c 
program  such  as  this  one  by  estabhsli- 
ing  eligibility  for  its  benefits  for  childron 
who  can  afford  adequate  nutrition  wiiJi 


:\':-.  SIKES.  Air.  Chairman,  H.R.  4222, 
the  bill  before  the  House  should  be 
iidoplcd.  It  expands  and  extends  the  na- 
tit^nal  sthool  lunch  jDrogi-am.  This  me,:'- 
ure  would  establish  a  maximum  price  of 
35  cents  w-hirh  any  schoolchild  w-ould 
have  to  ;:ay  for  a  hot  lunch.  In  thc.-e 
difIi:-uU  economic  tim.r.=.  w-hen  many 
needy  fi^nulics  may  not  be  able  to  meet 
tiic  min'inuni  n-jtritional  needs  of  ihc^ii- 
chiidien,  it  is  vitally  important  thai  this 
b."sie  program  be  extended. 


Escalating  co-ts  ar?  dri'. 


the 


'  '^or  funding  mechanisms. 

Mr.  Chairm-n.  I  believe  tliar  the  Cud- 
^■■t  Act  embodies  the  most  profound  and 
f-T-rcaching  attempt  to  reform  our  pro- 
cedures and  our  effectiveness  since  the 


proach  on  that  basis  and  call  for  .support 
of  amendments  to  confine  the  benefits 
of  school  lunch  and  nutrition  programs 
to  the  many  truly  needy  children  for 
whom  they  were  conceived  and  enacted 
in  the  first  place. 


to  rti:drnts  v.]-)  and  up  to  the  point  where 
the  entire  .-chcol  lunL'h  program  is 
threatened.  More  than  2.7  million  chil- 
dren have  di-ci;ped  out  of  the  prognim 
.■iuce  1970,  One  million  children  disap- 
I-^curcd  fro;n  the  ,school  lunch  line  L.st 
year.  It  is  a  certainty  that  continued  in- 
cre\ses  in  food  and  production  cost3  w-iil 
d-'stroy  the  effectivcne.-s  of  the  program 
in  thou  ands  more  schools.  And  when  the 
restilar  school  l-.mch  program  goc.-,  the 
program  of  free  and  reduced  i:r:ce 
lunches  to  poor  children  goes  with  it. 

Some  think  the  price  of  guaranteeing 
a  3,-3-cent  lunch  to  schoolchildren  is  too 
expen.sive.  I  do  not  agree.  Moreover,  the 
increased  participation  in  the  school 
lunch  program  that  this  bill  makes  no.i- 
sible  w-ill  create  an  e.-.timatcd  50.000  new 
.iobs.  In  addition,  miless  H.R.  4222  is  cn- 
icted  by  the  Congress  in  the  immedia;e 
luture.  ir.a.ss  confusion  will  lesult  i-egard- 
ing  the  federally  subsidized  summer 
feeding  program.  Summ.er  program  spon- 
sors such  as  public  school  lunchrcom.':. 
recreation  centers,  and  summer  c.~m;:s 
must  have  assurances  at  this  time  that 
the  program  will  b2  continued.  Most  of 
the  children  who  receive  meals  in  tliis 
programs  ::re  needy  and  many  of  ihr-m 
will  be  in  summer  programs  within  00 
days. 

The  brcakf.-'-t  jM-ogrnm  which  al  o  em- 
pires on  June  30  will  be  renewed  by  HI'.. 
4222  so  that  those  who  ;  re  in  summer 
school  in-ograms  will  have  that  needed 
meal  available  also.  It  is  the  breakfast 
program  that  allow.?  children  to  start  the 
d.iy  with  adequate  nutrition  and  food,  a 
I  jndition  that  helps  them  come  to  the 
classroom  more  attentive  and  av.-are 
Teaciiers  attest  to  liie  fact  that  there  i,-'; 
a  jjosttive  ch.inge  in  the  ch-:dren';;  learn- 
in.-  habits  and  ptvitndes  a.--  a  result'  of 
this  breakfa.^t  program.  Ccrtr.inlv  we 
v.ant  to  provide  p:-oper  ncurishmcnt  for 
ii^ur  schoolchildren  in  order  that  tlicy 
rnt-.y  develop  both  physically  and  nun- 
taily  into  healthy  adults.  Providn-ig  a 
balanccrd  diet  through  tliese  programs 
w.iil  help  insure  their  growth  and'w ell- 
being. 

Mr.  Cliairm.nn,  I  ttm  very  hopeful  tlrit 
tlvs  bill  will  be  adopted  and  I  urge  mv 
coiicagues  to  .join  in  .-iipport  of  this  legi.s- 
ii-ition. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr,  Chairman,  since 
us  inception  in  1946,  the  national  school 
lunch  program  has  provided  school 
lunches  to  many  poor  and  needy  chil- 
dren who  would  otherwise  have  gone 
hungry  through  a  whole  srhoclday.  Tins 
program  has  been  a  significant  factor  in 
furthering  the  education  of  those  chil- 
dren wlio  participated  in  the  program, 

I  strongly  support  tlie  school  lunch 
program.  lam,  therefore,  casting  my  vote 
infavorof  H.R.  4222. 
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At  the  same  time.  I  leel  compelled  to 
voice  my  opposition  to  two  provisions  ot 
iliis  bill  wliich  involve  wasteful  spendin.y 
on  a  massive  scale. 

H.R.  4222  v.ould  mandate  a  25-cent: 
iii.iximuu;  prite  lor  schoui  lunches  served 
ipider  the  program.  Tlit-  average  price 
i)-:\-  lunch  .served  today  is  45  cents.  The 
.'"/-cent  ma.xinuim  provision  would  cost 
Sbj.i  million  for  ne.\t  year  This  provision 
would  affect  only  those  families  with  in- 
come^  over  the  S9.000  level.  Families  with 
mcDines  below  the  $9,000  level  are  cov- 
ered by  pro^'ramr,  providins  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches  and  v.ould  not  b.' 
affected  by  the  25-cent  ma.ximimt  pro- 
vision. 

I  know  that  many  families  .vith  in- 
ruiiies  over  :9.0no  have  been  lu. :d  hit  by 
tl:e  recessiun  and  deserve  help  also.  The 
Fedeial  Co'.ernincnl  already  subsidizes 
e\ery  luncii  served  under  the  school 
luncli  program  at  nearly  22  cents  and 
StL'.te  and  local  governments  contribute 
another  20  cents.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
lord  another  S655  million  at  this  time 
to  further  subsidize  school  lurches  for 
l.iinilies  with  incomes  over  .59.000. 

Another  provision  m  HR  4222  to 
v.hKh  I  ohiect  i>  that  maiidatinti  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  puichase 
■STit  million  worth  of  oils,  sliortenmt;.  and 
cereals  for  use  in  tire  sciiool  lunch  pro- 
;,ram.  This  unprecedented  provision  is 
not  designed  to  help  the  .-chool  lunch 
program  but  to  assist  the  producers  of 
the  specified  commodities.  Progiams  to 
assist  agriculture  .-.hould  be  considered 
o'a  their  own  merits  and  not  included  in 
legislation  on  the  .school  Iuik  li  program. 

The  level  of  funding  provided  by  H.R. 
4222  is  clearly  excessive.  The  bill  provides 
:/\  08  billion  in  fiscal  yer  197G.  an  increase 
(i:  more  than  80  percent  ovei  the  .S2.04 
bilhon  provided  in  fiscal  year  1974.  As  I 
.  .tid  before.  I  consider  the  school  lunch 
program  to  be  verv  v.orthw  hi!e  However, 
there  arc  many  worthwhile  piograms 
Ahich  tii-j  Congre.ss  is  called  upon  to 
fund  and  we  car.not  continue  to  provide 
increases  of  the  order  of  80  percent  to  all 
these  programs. 

If  Congress  continues  to  spend  in  this 
excessive  manner,  the  hard-pres.sed 
American  taxpayer  will  l)e  called  on  to 
make  further  .sacrifice.-..  This  will  be 
liurting  tlie  very  people  v.liom  programs 
h'r-.e  the  s:-hool  lunch  program  are  de- 
>i';ncd  to  help. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  ri..>c  in 
.upport  of  the  amendment  oiTered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
:,ctitleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yicM  to  tire  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  we  .sec  no  ob.jectlon 
io  the  Chisholm  amendment  and  feel 
mat  it  should  be  adopted 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  the  chairman  ui 
the  committee  agrees  with  this  amend- 
•Awwt  and  I  do  not  know  iiov.-  I  tiappen 
'D  be  a  beneficiary  of  it  because  I  happen 
to  make  more  money  than  200  ner(er:t 
:nore  than  the  low-income  le.el 

Let  me  tell  the  Member.^  vhat  thi.- 
i:;eans.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
.idopt  this  amendment  after  v.e  have 
Mtight  so  hard  not  to  increase  the  allow- 


ance for  those  who  are  making  more 
than  200  percent  abo\c  the  low  income 
Under  the  amendments  of  this  bill,  a 
reduced-cost  lunch  is  available  to  an.\ - 
one  who  receives  an  income  of  200  ijcr- 
cent  of  the  low  income  figure  It  was  IT.t 
percent  in  the  present  law  It  will  be  200 
percent.  For  a  family  of  four,  tins 
amounts  to  .«f0.020.  and  children  of 
those  families  will  be  able  to  buy  lunch 
for  20  cents  A  free  lunch  is  allowed  lor., 
those  who  receive,  with  a  family  of  four. 
$6,262  or  less  There  is  an  increase  in 
the  escalation.  For  -x  family  of  five  with 
three  children.  the\  can  receive  a  free 
lunch  ii  they  have  an  income  of  S7.162 
and  a  reduced-cost  lunch  if  th"y  receive 
between  that  and  Sll.460. 

The  next  step  is  for  a  family  ut  six 
m.'aning  four  diildren,  and  a  tifc  luncli 
will  bo  a v;'> liable  for  anyone  u|)  to  an  in- 
come of  .'53.112.  while  the  redi'ccd-cr-t 
lunch  will  be  available  for  anyone  up  to 
$12,980. 

It  is  mandated,  as  I  .said,  presently  that 
any  one  school  which  participates  in  the 
school  lunch  prouram  must  ijrovide  a 
free  lunch  However,  under  the  amend- 
ment offered  bv  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  any  family  whose  ciiildren 
qualify  for  the  reduced-cost  lunch  will 
not  be  able  to  be  charg' d  more  than  20 
cents,  so  I  support  that  amendment. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  -vill  the 
genthnun  yield? 

Ml  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentuckv 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
difference  as  I  read  the  Chisholm  amend- 
ment from  the  present  language  is  the 
fact  that  the  reduced  lunch  is  mandated 
in  the  schools  wheie  they  do  not  now 
have  a  reduced-lunch  program  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  QUIE   Th;'t  is  correct. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr  Chairman,  ".ill 
the  fientleman  yield':' 

Mr.  QUIE  I  '.  ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alffbanu' 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  Mr.  Chaiaiian.  I  rise 
in  stiong  support  of  the  amendment  and 
I  associate  m.vself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  last  thing  I  o.  ill  ,say  be- 
fore we  vote  is  I  hojie  ve  will  stay  liere 
and  finish  this  bill. 

Mr.  PFRKI\S  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rii.;\- 
that  tlie  Committei^  do  now  lise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ti:e  (|Uestion  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  KeiiTuckv. 

The  Question  v.. is  taken:  and  tlie 
Chairman  being  m  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — aves  91.  noes 
.S8 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a   recorded  vote 

A  recorded  vote  ua--  ordered. 

Til?  vote  wa>  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  231.  noes  179, 
answered  piot'iit"  1  not  votiny  21.  as 
follows : 
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.Ab.-us 

Badlllo 

Bevill 

.Adair.-; 

Baldus 

Bia'-,";l 

Acldabbo 

Barret' 

Binyhi^.tn 

AleNanclcr 

Bauoas 

Blanchnnl 

And'-ews.  N'  C' 

t3eard,  K  r 

Bosks 

Aumiiw^iri 

Bedell 

Boiling 

Aspin 

Bennett 

Bonker 

AuC'oin 

BertilaiKl 

Bo  wen 

r-ur. 


Bri'cJciuas 

BrLMu\ 

Brfckinriclue 

Biodhead 

Brooks 

Broun.  Calif. 

Burke.  Mas.s 

liiir:esoii.  Tes 

BuvlLsoti,  Mo 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carnev 

C.irr 

Chi,|)p.-ll 

L'la:, 

fonvcr.s 

CiMinii'i 

t  jrnell 

I'oi 'pr 

IJann^'... 

Don  muck  V 
D.:uieii<)n 

Del  sine  V 
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Dui-rll 

noii<i 

Downey 

Du»  nint'. 

l^nnan 

l>iincim.  Ore  • 

EokhartU 

Ed^.-ir 

Edwards.  C 

I'lilber^ 

Fiiylish 

tvana.  Incl. 

f'aseell 

Fl;her 

l-i'h'i'n 

Flood 

Kono 

l-'oie> 

For.:.  Mich 

Font.  Ten n 

Fraser 

Fnlion 

FiKMia 

Oa'  do.s 

Cilbhoiis 

Gmn 

Cjonvnlc^ 

Green 

Halev 

Hn!l 

Hasniiion 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

H.irrmaton 

H-.irri.s 

Haye.s,  Ind 

Ha  vs.  Ohio 

Heherl 

Hechler.  W 

ttc:ucr 

H.lMo.,ki 

HendersoM 

Iticks 

HollaiKl 

Howfi-d 
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\bdnor 

.\mbro 

Anderson 

Calif. 
.Ander.son 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
-Arclior 
Annstroii. 
Aihley 
Bai'a'.i.'; 
Bannian 
Benrd.  Ttii!i 
Bell 
Biesier 
Blouiii 
Boliiiitl 
Rnn'r-.H.y 
Brooinii(.;(l 
Bro\sn,  Ml.  11 
Brown,  O\\.o 
Bro\hin 
Bnrhaiinn 
Bnri;enei 
H'Uler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberu 
Chisholm 
Clanrv 
(''.:illSP!l. 

Don  H. 


Howe 
Hubbard 
Hnghes 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Jenreue 
Johns*;!!,  Calif 
lones.  Ala. 
.Jones.  N.C 
.loner,  01:ln. 
.Jones.  Tenn 
.lordaii 
Ifn^ieiinieier 
Kcy.s 
Koch 
Kri'is 
Krne  ;er 
T  andruni 
I.'-:J;Rett 
i-ehnian 
L<"vilas 
Lloyd.  CHlif 
Lloyd.  Tenn 
Loii^i.  I  a. 
Linn;.  Md. 
McCorinitck 
M-'Fall 
McH:i(..h 
M   Kay 
^^acclonal(! 
Madden 
M:it;nire 
Maiion 
Mathts 
Matsitniif;,! 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mft.-alfe 
Meviier 
Me/vmskv 
M'k\a 

Miller.  Cahl 
Minna 
Mmk 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
MoiTett 
Mollohnn 
Moorhead 
.Moi'tian 
Mosher 
Moss 
MolU 
Murphy 
Mnrphv 
Miiriha 
.\'.i'.i-hcr 
,\cal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nou:'!. 
rjbersiar 
0!)i-. 

()  Hara 

Onmyer 

Pa  I  ten 

Patiersni!  c.ilif 

Pattison.  N.Y 

Pr-ijper 

Perkins 
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Pick.e 

Pike 

I'oa'^e 

Prever 

Price 

Randall 

Ranyel 

Pees 

Reiiss 

Hirhmond 

Rlesle 

Risenhoover 

Ruber-s 

rinUino 

itoe 

To  '.••rs 

Rom  alio 

t£ose 

iloseiithal 

Ro.sienkow^ki 

Koush 

Riisso 

R\an 

SI  Geraiain 

Santml 

Sarbanes 

Hcheuer 

Schroeder 

•Sharp 

Sikes 

.Simon 

SisK 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

.Spcllinan 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

Janie.^  V 
S.iirk 
.^teed 
Ktephcii!. 
."sokes 
.Stiaiton 
Syininyion 
Tepicue 
Thomp.son 
Thornton 
Tr.ivler 
Tsonpas 
Udnll 
UUniaii 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
ViHOrito 
Wuxman 
Wlinien 
V'h"  ten 
VViLscm. 

Charles  H  . 

Calif. 
VVil.ion. 

CharUv 
Wirih 
VVrlyht 
Yates 
Yatroii 
Yoiint!.  Tex 
Zablorki 
Zeferei  fi 


Tex. 
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cr;w.';on.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins.  Te.\ 

Conable 

Con:an 

Conif 

Con 'hhii 

Crane 

D'.Amours 

Dr.niel.  Dan 

Daiiiol.  Roijcn 

W  .  ,Ir. 
de  !a  Gaiva 
Derttinski 
Dec. lie 
Dicl-.ini,on 
Di-us 
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nil  Pont 
Early 
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Emery 
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Fshleman 
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Fish 
Flowers 
Flynt 
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Fren/el 
Frev 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
CioUiwater 
CSoodlinu 
Gr.idison 
c;r:i'islev 
Gude 
Onjer 
Haf.edori! 
Haimiier- 
schmkli 

Hali;:<-n 

i-I;  rsha 
Hastings 
Herk'.er.  M.iss. 
Hem/ 

HiUis 
Hinshaw 
Hoi  I 

Holt/mnn 
Horton 

Hllt,-hi!i.-.ni 

H.\de 

■larniaii 

.Jeffords 

Jolmson.  Colo. 

.Johnson,  Pa. 
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Ka.s  It'll 

Ka/eii 
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Ki  nip 
Kcl  I'll' 1111 
Kiiulnc.ss 
LaFalce 
I^agonuirsino 
Lalia 
lent 
Litton 
Lolt 
iTiian 
McClorv 
McCioskey 
McColiisier 
McDude 
M  Donald 
M.  Lwen 
XL-Kinney 
Madipan 
Mann 
Martin 
■\Ia/.'oli 
Muhel 
.Mil  ford 
Miller.  Ohio 
Minish 

Mmhcll.  N  v. 
Momi^omcry 
M'>ore 
Moorhcid. 
C.iiif. 


M\crs.  Ind. 
Mvers,  Pa. 

Nl.K 

O  Brien 

P.;tiiii:n 

Peyser 

Pressler 

Fnlchard 

0;ne 

t,)  11  ill  en 

Kallsbn 'k 

KeyiiUi 

Hliodes 

liinalilo 

Rubinson 

Koijiiey 

RoiiLiselot 

Hoybal 

Hiipije 

■S, 11  asm 

lialterlield 

S'hncebeU 

t^,'ln!l/e 

.Si'beliiis 

shrner 

."Sinister 

."Mnilh.  N 

Snyder 

.Solaiv; 

Sptnce 


jr. 


Si  anion, 

J.  William 
.Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stnckey 
SmddB 
Sullivan 
.svmms 
Talroll 
Tavlor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
1  hone 
T.-.-en 

VaiKier  Jn';f 
V>'a;;"'i.i!iiu-r 
Walsh 
V/ampIer 
Wtiile 
Whiiehui-st 
\Vi;;;-Uls 
V.:l,soii.  iif.b 
Wim 
w'oitr 
W'.dicr 
Wylie 

Voiiii",,  .Ai.iska 
Voiiir  ,  Fia. 


AK.SWERKD    -ITfESEN  1 
Bnr'oii.  John 
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Runnels 
.SC'berliny 
.Shipley 
."-kvibitz 
.'-■ieii,er,  An,' 
W  eaver 
Yonns.  Oa. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  bill  under  consideration  today. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
re.serving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins! if  this  means  that  the  con.sldera- 
tion  of  this  bill  will  be  suspended  for 
some  time  or  arc  wo  yoint;  to  uet  it  back 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
^ay  to  the  gentleman  that  it  would  be 
n-.y  hope  that  the  bill  could  be  brought 
iiu  soon  after  the  Easter  recess,  just  as 
soon  as  the  entire  member.ship  is  back 
liere. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ilie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
lucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
PILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  2166,  THE  TAX  REDUCTION 
ACT 

Mr,    McFALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    askr 
unanimous  consent  that  the  manaiicr?^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  may  have  until 
midnight   tonight   to   file   a   conference 
report  on  H.R.  2166,  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act.  ^ 

The  SPEAKlgR.  Is  there  obj.-clion  to 
the  request  of  the  8entl.?man  from  C'  li- 
fornia? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 


,is  Lhey  get.  tlie  rc-- 
S'-eakc:-.  will   tr.e 


NOT  voriNO 

■A^ir.jiiji.k  Fvins.  Tenn. 

B'lrko,  Calif.  Hawkins 

Burke.  Ha.  Hu;hlotter 

Collins.  Ill,  I.  herd 

Dent  Mills 

Erlenborn  ONciM 

Evan.s.  Colo.  Pas.sinan 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  w.ss  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Accordingly  the  Conimitt'je  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  havini;  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pike,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
havim;  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
I  H.R.  4222)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts 
in  order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special 
food  service  program  for  children  and 
the  school  breakfast  program,  and  for 
other  purposes  related  to  strengthening 
the  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
profiiams,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
.352.  Jiad  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  JAMES  MADISON  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  1,  Pubhc  Law  86-417, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

The  gentleman  from  West  ViriJinia 
I  Mr.  Slag*!,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  (Mr.  Yatron),  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampi.er),  and  the 
'gentleman  fi'om  Virginia  (RobERx  W. 
Daniel,  Jr»  . 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM 
ON  TOMORROW.  WEDNE.SDAY, 
MARCH  26,    1975 

Mr.  I-.IcFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
a.m.  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March  26, 
1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  AT  ANY  TIME 
TOMORROW,  SUBJECT  TO  THE 
CALL  OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Speaker  may  be 
authorized  to  call  recesses  tomorrow  at 
any  time,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 
The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
from  California  tell  us  the  purpose  of 
this  request? 

I  was  just  informed  by  one  of  the 
conferees  on  the  tax  bill  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  would  be  before  us  until  Thursday. 
What  would  be  the  purpose  of  calling 
recesses?  Will  there  be  any  legislation 
before  the  House  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  answer 
the  gentleman,  the  only  legislation  that 
we  would  have  tomorrow  would  be  the 
tax  conference  report. 

The  information  that  we  have  from 
the  committee  is  substantially  this,  and 
perhaps  it  coincides  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  heard:  that  they  can  finish 
by  8  or  9  o'clock  tonight,  but  that  they 


are  una'ole  to  ttil  iiow  long  a  time  will  be 
lecjuircd  to  make  the  report. 

If  tiic  minority  leader  has  ciiecked 
witli  iiie  ranking  Republican  on  lliat 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  'Mr.  .Schnelbfli  > .  the  t,emle- 
man  from  New  York  'Mr.  Wydler  i  iji- 
formeri  me  a  fev;  moments  ago  that  thai 
was  the  problem,  the  problem  of  cor.- 
struclin'i  t!ie  rci)ort.  Hopefully,  we  mi^ht 
have  someihin;;  at  10  o'clock.  The  rects.s 
in'ovision.  ilioiy':h.  would  permit  us  fj 
■vail  imiil  sucii  linu'  ; 
porl  ready. 

Mr.   RHODZS.   Mr 
gentleman  yield.^ 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Cei  taiLly.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodls'. 
Air.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  what  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  says  is  preci.^ely  correct.  If 
there  is  a  delay,  it  will  be  because  of 
the  clerical  work  involved  in  construct- 
ing Die  conference  icport.  the  pliy.sical 
work  to  be  done. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  would  use  wlial- 
cver  facilities  are  necessary  to  get  tlii.s 
report  written  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  do  not  object  u.' 
liie  House  coming  in  at  lO  o'clock. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  di  — 
tmguished  gentleman  from  California, 
in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  iias  stated  tliat 
there  will  be  no  legi.slalive  program  to- 
morrow other  than  the  conference  report 
on  the  tax  bill. 

Mr,  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  v,l1 
yield  still  further,  that  is  correct.  Tiiat 
is  the  only  business  before  the  House  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
assurance,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  tlie 
gentleman  from  Maryland  would  with- 
draw his  reservation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reciue..t  of  the  gcinlcman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Tliei-e  \sas  iio  objection. 


LET  US   END   THE   USE   OF   LIE   DE- 
TECTORS IN  EMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  pcr- 
mis.sion  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
roughly  200.000  persons  are  subjected  to 
):)olygraph  testing  in  preemployment  and 
employment  situations.  Increasinglv, 
businesses  are  utilizing  lie  detectors  in 
an  attempt  to  find  a  quick,  inexpensive 
way  to  counter  employee  theft.  While 
their  use  seems  not  to  have  decreased 
such  theft,  the  subjection  of  employees 
to  lie  detectors  has  caused  a  whole  host 
of  problems.  I  fear  that  widespread  use 
of  lie  detectors  by  employers  could  lead 
to  wholesale  infringement  of  the  em- 
jjloyee's  right  to  privacy.  As  a  part  of  my 
legislative  efforts  in  the  area  of  privacy, 
I  am  today  introducing,  along  with  30 
cosponsors  in  the  House,  my  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  polygraphs  for  employ- 
ment purposes. 
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There  is  no  convincing  evidence  as  to 
the  relinbihtv  of  the  polycrraph  machine. 
Are  we  really  sure  of  what  the  polyprarh 
measures:'  In  tc4imony  beio>e  a  House 
Subcommittee  on  Foreisn  Operations  and 
Government  Information,  experts  stated 
iiiat  a  r)h\sinli3kril  impul-e  recorded  in 
response  to  a  r;ucst!on  could  mean  one  of 
three  thint,'»:  Either  ihe  subject  was 
lyinp:  or  be  was  tel'lns?  the  truth,  but 
M)mo  other  emoti'>nal  factor,  such  as 
ani'er  or  embarrassment,  c:iused  the  re- 
action; or  that  the  respon-jc  was  getier- 
atfd  by  a  neurotic  precondition  of  the 
."^ubject.  Shall  a  pevoon  be  sentenced  to 
los.s  VI  job  and  security  because  a 
•KUiUy"  verdict  reaislercd  on  this  ma- 
chine? Often  a  subject  will  blurt  out 
embarra.ssint;  personal  information  irrel- 
evant to  the  specific  Question,  feehn;,' 
i:h::t.  if  she  or  he  does  not  offer  this 
nilormation.  a  "g-uilt.\"  verdict  v»ill 
u-istcr. 

Tiiere  are  n-.ore  variables  than  just  the 
machine  itself.  Fir^t.  there  are  no  pro- 
fp'^sional  requirements  or  regulations 
"  ifh  re;iard  to  the  pohgraph  examiner, 
rurthermore.  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
tM)e  of  questions  that  can  be  asked, 
v.hich  often  include  sensitive  areas,  such 
as  the  emplovec  N  family  hacl-:ground,  sex 
life,  pDlitK-al  vieus.  and  personal  rela- 
tionshijvs. 

I  have  recently  ftncndod  this  legisla- 
tirm  to  place  an  ab-iolute  prohibition  on 
the  ii.>e  of  li"  detectors  for  employment 
purposes,  ratiier  than  allowintj  voluntary 
.~ubtnis-ion.  A  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Legislntion  of  the  New  York 
Sfite  LJar  Association— which  I  included 
in  the  CoNr.nr';=;i"N^L  RrcoRn  of  ^Tarch  .5. 
1073.  page  5410— convincfd  me  that  the 
ubtle  piessures  of  emiJloycr  coercion 
hould  bo  removed  thiough  a  complete 
ban.  Especially  w  ith  the  recession,  people 
w  ould  fear  that  li  thev  did  not  submit  to 
the  test,  they  would  find  themselves  out 
I'f  worl;  or  pas.scd  over  for  the  iob  they 
.-.-£-k. 

I  behove  that  such  a  ban  would  force 
bi!sinc.'-s  to  de\elop  fairer  and  more  efB- 
cicnt  methods  of  prevention  and  detec- 
ti.  II  of  employee  theft.  I  readily  acknowl- 
fd:;e  that  employee  theft  is  a  serious 
;jroblem.  Together  with  shoplifting,  it 
.u  .oiints  for  an  annual  loss  to  business 
of  SJO  8  bilh.:in.  The  Commerce  Dei^art- 
ment.  through  il:^,  Division  of  Consumer 
Goods  and  Services,  is  willing  and  able 
to  help  business  in  this  area.  It  will 
shortly  conduct  a  series  of  seminars 
throughout  the  country  to  help  business 
combat  employee  theft.  More  thorough- 
checking  of  reference  can  heli>  a  great 
deal  to  weed  out  potential  thieves.  More 
importantly,  rigorous  inventor  control 
can  take  the  temptation  to  steal  away 
from  the  employee.  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  that  is  part  of  mana.gcment's  re- 
spon.sibility.  In  any  event,  the  use  of  lie- 
detectors  is  not  the  be  ^t  answer  to  em- 
ployee theft.  It  may  be  the  quickest  and 
rhcapc.rt  but  it  lacks  acairacy.  Let  us  not 
cast  a.nde  the  right  to  privacy  for  the  ex- 
jtcdiency  of  emi^loyers. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  :..iying  that 
a-,  Senator  Sam  Ervin  was  the  autiior  of 
the  original  IcTislation  of  this  type,  I 
believe  it  would  be  another  fitti  -g  tribute 
to  him  to  have  this  bill  passed.  A  more 
extensive  di.scussion  of  the  i  :sue5  of  this 
bill  can  be  found  m  a  report  of  the  Sub- 


committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  "Pri- 
vacy. Polygraphs,  and  EmjMoyment."  A 
list  01  the  House  cosponsors  follows:  Ms, 
Ab/U".  Mr.  EADiLto.  Mr  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  B.^vcus,  Mr.  John  L.  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  FmiLip  Burton.  Mr.  Carney. 
Mr.  CiAV,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Hannafokd. 
Mr.  HAKRir.-GjON.  Ms.  Holt/man.  Mrs. 
Mfv.NEH,  Mr,  MiKVA,  Mr.  Mitchfi.l  of 
ML:ryland,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Pattison  of 
New  York,  Mr.  R'\;.-c.Er,.  Mr.  Fi.  hmonp, 
ATr.  Ra'5ENT:iAL,  Mr.  RovpfM.,  Air.  Ryan. 
Mr,  ScHEUER.  Ivlrs.  Schkc£'ier.  Mr. 
Sot.M:-',  Mr,'.  S:r:i.:i\:v',  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Stokk  ;,  Mr,  \Va?;man.  .nml  Mr,  Cn.w.-  ,:s  H. 
Wii^oN  oi  Califor  .ia. 


J?KINTf^ODUCINa  LEGISLATION  TO 
MINLMIZE  DESTRUCTION  PROM 
SEVERE  STORMS 

"Mr,  WINN  asked  and  wps  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revj.se  aiid  e:;tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
L'6  tornadoes  were  reported  in  this  coun- 
try. Three  people  lost  their  lives. 

Tornadoes  cause  an  average  of  8.5 
deaths  annually,  but  who  can  forget  the 
iGi-rible  .series'  of  storms  that  swept 
Ihroui'h  Ohio.  Kentucky,  ad  many 
oLher  Midwesiern  an  !  Southern  States 
last  April  leaving  213  dead  in  its  wake. 

To  most  people,  spring  means  beauti- 
ful, .'^un-filled  da\.s.  But  this  season,  more 
than  any  other  also  brings  destruction — 
tlie  destruction  of  severe  storms.  Each 
spri-  g  we  again  see  just  how  little  power 
m?n  h:  s  over  his  environment. 

Once  V  e  could  count  on  severe  .storms 
to  f  trike  only  certain  sections  of  tlie 
country,  and  the  time  of  year  was  usually 
just  as  jiredictable.  That  is  not  the  ca.se 
now.  In  the  past  few  years,  these  violent 
.-:f  01  ins  have :  truck  in  virtually  every  sec- 
tion of  this  country,  so  that  no  area  to- 
dny  can  claim  to  be  100  percent  -tornado 
.safe." 

In  my  opinion,  the  death  atid  destruc- 
tion fro:n  .severe  storms  can  be  mini- 
mized, and  today.  I  am  reintroducing 
legislation  which  I  feel  is  a  steo  toward 
doing  just  that.  Basically,  this  bill  .seeks 
to  combine  the  tiemendous  expertise  of 
two  of  our  federal  agencies — the  Na- 
tion." 1  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Not'onal  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration — in  pro- 
grams of  mct'-orological  research  and  de- 
velopment. Specifically,  the  bill  directs 
$10  million  to  N.^SA  to  use  its  vast  scien- 
tific talents  in  coordination  with  NOAA 
to  ,-itudy  short-term  severe  storms,  in- 
cluding torn-'does,  hurricanes,  thunder- 
storms, and  floods. 

Mr.  S!)eaker.  since  I  came  to  Congress 
ill  1007. 1  ha\e  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
now  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  During  that  ]icrir>d.  I  have 
ix-en  fortunate  to  witnc"-s.  flisthand, 
m.^ny  of  the  imijortant  scientific  devcl- 
rpment  =  to  come  out  of  our  ;p;^ce  pro- 
gram. 

My  panJose  In  directing  SIO  million  to 
NASA  for  use  in  a  weather  pro.'^iaui  is 
:imrl-v  I  vant  to  incouivige  the  np.plica- 
tion  of  advanced  techiacmes  and  tech- 
nology to  c  prc':lcm,  vliich  for  too  many 


years  has  defied  the  more  conventional 
a!)pro.iclies. 

NASA  has  dcinor.:-tiatcd  experiise  in 
tlie  development  of  .'■ensors  and  in  taking 
mc;-.surements  with  aircraft.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  15  years  since  NASA  jjlued  the 
first  weather  satellite  in  orbit.  Since 
that  time,  v/eather  satellites  hr.ve  be- 
come a  major  source  oi  inform.uion  Uir 
meteorologists. 

By  introducing  thi,-<  bill.  I  do  lua  i.:- 
tend  to  .-.ueslion  th?  key  role  Unit  NOAA 
pl.-ys  i>i  weather  forecasting,  nor  do  I 
intend  to  take  anyihing  away  from 
NOAA.  In  fact,  my  bill  as.surcs  NOAA's 
mxominence.  Nevertheless.  NOA.\  is 
severely  limited  by  the  .small  number  of 
aircraft  available,  and  I  tliinu  NASA  c-n 
lieip. 

Ar-  ni?ny  of  my  colli. igues  will  rcmr-m- 
ber.  I  introduced  this  same  Icgiilatida 
in  the  ii.M  Congrtss.  and  I  might  add  tint 
I  wvi  plca;ed  by  the  response  I  received. 
In  hearings  here  in  Washington  and  in 
Kansris  City.  Kans,.  in  November  197i!. 
the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  rnd 
Al'Plications  took  testimony  from  nu- 
merous experts  in  the  field  of  mcteovoi- 

osy. 

We  found  that  although  a  -leat  deal 
of  progress  has  been  made  in  foixcast- 
nig.  monitorin:-'  and  warning  against 
.severe  storms,  there  are  :  till  a  lot  oi  bug.s 
to  be  worked  out. 

I  was  pleased  when  the  House,  in  rc- 
spon.":?  to  ilio-e  hearin-^s.  authoiizcd  $2 
million  for  the  NASA  Space  Apijlications 
program  specifically  for  violent  weather 
research.  This  year's  NASA  auth.orization 
bill  contains  a  rctjuest  for  an  additional 
SI  million  for  this  research.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  tliat  tlies."  funds  will  serve 
as  a  catalyst  in  prompting  a  mme  elec- 
tive ,"nd  more  .solidly  fuiuied  national 
weatiior  research  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  severe  short-term  v.i.ith- 
cr  phenomena  present  a  very  real  and 
violent  tinea t  to  our  citizens.  My  .sym- 
l)atliies  go  cut  to  the  numerous  victims 
and  their  families.  It  liurts  me  to  .seo  tliat 
despite  the  demonstrated  .'kills  of  our 
severe  stoim  foreca.stcrs,  the  damage 
from  these  storms  continues  to  increase 
e.^^Lh  year. 

I  believe  we  can  ai'd  mu.t  make  prog- 
ress in  this  field,  but  iinurovement  of  our 
rccoid  will  be  in  direct  {Jioportion  to  our 
wilUnsness  to  commit  the  resources  ncc- 
cssiiry  to  develop  tlie  tools  and  tech- 
niques suitable  to  the  task  before  us. 

I  urge  prompt  con.-ideralion  of  thi-. 
measuis. 


MARYLAND  DAY 

'Mr.  BAUMAN  a.skcd  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou'C  lor  1 
minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. < 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  in  1C34  a  small  band  of  settler.s  from 
Eii'lcnd  di' covered  a  small  island  at  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  Potomac  and  there 
tliry  di-embarked.  Th"y  were  uncertain 
about  what  th'^y  would  find  on  the  island 
or  what  lay  beyond.  But  they  pressed  on. 
delermined  not  to  turn  back  or  shrink 
froiii  cliallcnges  after  having  come  so 
for.  Ihcy  were  the  first  citizens  of  the 
grc.iv  3talo  of  Mar.vland.  the  FiO"  State, 
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and  their  spirit  is  part  of  the  heritage  of 
Maryland  to  this  day. 

Tliat  '^and  of  settlers,  led  by  Leonard 
Calvert  and  Father  White,  S.J.,  after 
tiieir  landing  on  St.  Clements  Island, 
esU  bli;hed  nearby  St.  Mary's  City,  the 
ilrst  colony  in  the  State  and  the  first 
(ui  ital  of  Maryland.  Today  citizens  in 
St.  Mary's,  tlie  "Mother  County."'  and 
t'lroughout  Maryland  are  celebrating 
'JIar.Nland  Day,"  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
jiress  my  personal  pride  in  representing 
ilu'  area  which  includes  communities 
V.  Iii.h  are  so  rich  in  histoiical  siMiifi- 
laiice. 

Maryland  has  played  a  proud  and  im- 
l)ortant  role  in  the  history  of  America. 
Wliereas  some  of  the  early  colonies  im- 
posed severe  restrictions  on  religious 
freedom,  Maryland  was  an  early  bastion 
of  rclipious  liberty,  providing  an  example 
of  leadership  wliich  played  an  important 
role  in  estabhsliing  t)ie  freedoms  wiiich 
we  all  take  lor  granted  today, 

\Vith  a  history  of  diversity  and  achieve- 
ment. Maryland  has  grown  into  a  modern 
and  progressive  State  where  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  iMescnt  li.'e  side  by  side  with 
the  heritage  of  the  past  in  a  unique  blend 
of  charm  and  energy.  Here  you  will  find 
the  history  of  Ame>  ica  and  its  future  as 
well.  Here  live  li.->rd- working  citizens  who 
contribute  greatly  to  the  entire  Nation. 
Maryland's  farmers  i.n'odnce  large  quan- 
tities of  feed  grain,  corn,  soybeans,  and 
other  crops,  Maryland's  industry  pro- 
duces billions  of  dollars  of  goods  each 
year  and  its  vacation  areas,  sucli  as 
Ocean  City,  are  famous.  Maryland  leads 
the  Nation  in  the  production  of  those 
famous  delicacies  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
its  oysters,  crabs,  clams,  and  rock  fish. 
Broiler  joroduccrs  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
raise  350  million  birds  a  year,  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  Nation's  output. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  today  with  more 
than  4  million  citizens  of  Maryland  in 
celebrating  Maryland  Day.  I  would  also 
like  to  invite  each  of  you  to  come  visit 
us  sometime  soon.  We  will  make  you  feel 
welcome,  and  a  visit  to  nearby  Maryland 
is  a  trill  you  will  enjoy  and  remember. 


TO  PROVIDE  CRIMINAL  PENALTY 
FOR  EMPLOYER  KNOWINGLY  HIR- 
ING ILLEGAL  ALIEN 

'Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  which  would  make 
it  a  criminal  penalty  for  an  employer  to 
knowingly  employ  or  hire  an  illegal  alien. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  tremendously 
h!!,h  unemployment  rate  in  the  United 
States  today.  Millions  of  Americans  are 
desperately  seeking  employment  but  are 
unable  to  find  it.  In  my  own  State  of  Ohio, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  January  was 
8  percent.  At  the  same  time,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  illegal  ahens  who  have  al- 
ready entered  our  labor  market  continue 
to  deprive  Americans  and  legal  residents 
'  f  needed  job  opportunities.  The  impact 
of  these  illegal  aliens  upon  our  Nation 
nnd  the  economy  is  severe,  particularly 
m  tins  recessionary  period. 

A  Department  of  Labor  witness  In 
3974  testified  that  illegal  aliens,  indeed, 


take  jobs  that  would  normally  be  filled 
by  American  workers.  They  depress 
wages  and  impair  working  conditions 
and  compete  with  unskilled  and  less  edu- 
cated Americans — the  disadvantaged  to 
whom  our  manpower  programs  are  di- 
rected. Illegal  aliens  also  adversely  af- 
fect the  economy  by  failing  to  pay  taxes, 
claiming  nonexistent  dependents  for  tax 
purposes,  and  by  sending  vast  sums  of 
money  to  their  families  abroad. 

Since  the  illegal  aliens  are  usually  un- 
skilled or  low  skilled  workers,  they  com- 
!iete  most  directly  w'ith  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  who  have  been  traditionally 
denied  opportunities  to  improve  their 
skills  and  always  make  up  the  largest 
portion  of  unemployed  persons.  In  many 
instances,  these  are  aliens  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States. 

Immigi-ation  is  basically  good  for  the 
United  States.  Immigrants  have  built 
this  Nation  and  will  continue  to  benefit 
our  country  by  offering  their  skills  and 
talents.  But  immigration  must  be  order- 
ly. Aliens  coming  to  the  United  States, 
whether  as  immigrants  or  nonimmi- 
grants, must  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

Our  Government  cannot  condone  fraud 
in  connect  ion  with  its  immigration  laws. 
Nor  can  we  look  the  other  way  when 
.".Hens  admitted  as  nonimmigrants  vio- 
late their  status  by  taking  unauthorized 
employment,  which  means  one  more  job 
opnortunity  is  lost  for  a  citizen  or  legal 
alien.  More  particularly,  firm  action 
must  be  taken  against  those  unscrupu- 
lous emriloyers  who  cruelly  and  selfishly 
exploit  this  source  of  cheap  labor  for  their 
economic  advantage. 

The  adverse  impact  of  millions  of  il- 
legal aliens  on  the  labor  market,  public 
•service  programs,  and  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit  is  overwhelming  and  a 
comprehensive  legislative  solution  is  ur- 
gently needed. 


THE   FEDERAL  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong),  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speakei'.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
a  number  of  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  in  discussing  Federal  spend- 
ing priorities  and  to  express  my  growing 
concern  about  the  overall  size  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  its  impact  on  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  The  need  for  such  dis- 
cussion is  underscored  by  the  apparent 
determination  of  Congress  to  inflict  as- 
tronomical deficits  on  the  Nation. 

When  President  Ford  estimated  a  def- 
icit of  $35  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
year— ending  June  30,  1975— and  pro- 
posed spending  which  would  result  in  a 
deficit  of  approximately  $52  billion  next 
year,  Congress  and  the  Nation  were 
shocked  by  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
jected gap  between  income  and  spending. 
Only  a  few  months  earlier,  we  recalled, 
the  President  advocated  a  surtax,  spend- 
ing restraint  and  a  balanced  budget  in 
the  near  future.  For  him  to  completely 
reverse  his  earlier  stand  signaled  an  his- 
toric change.  President  Ford  acknowl- 
edged the  risks  of  his  new  policy  and 


w  arned  of  dire  consequences  if  his  budget 
w  ere  to  be  exceeded. 

Now.  a  few  weeks  later,  it  is  plain  there 
is  no  hope  of  holding  the  deficit  to  any 
level  close  to  those  recommended  by  the 
President.  In  the  current  year,  spending 
will  outrun  income  by  at  lea.st  $41  billion 
or  more,  not  S35  billion  the  President  esti- 
mated. Next  year's  budget  deficit  will 
certainly  exceed  $80  billion  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  experts,  is  lil:ely  to  rtaeh 
SI 00  billion. 

Tiie  PAvfiil  con.seciuences  ha\e  been 
made  abundantly  clear  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  as  well  as  by  such 
anthonlies  as  Treasuiw  Secretary  Simon. 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Burns  and 
other,'-.  And  I  think  most  Members  of 
Congress  are  genuinely  concerned  by  the 
prospect  of  inflation,  and  deepening  re- 
ces.sion,  which  will  be  fostered  by  these 
gigantic  deficits.  But  somehow  most  of  us 
seem  to  act  as  if  there  is  no  hope  to  curb 
Federal  spending,  that  year  after  year 
i'lcre  r  ing  dcfi-it.s  are  inevitable  and  i\in- 
1  jt  be  stopped. 

This  need  not  be  true.  It  is  up  to  us. 
to  the  Members  of  Congress,  whether  we 
will  .nermit  Federal  spending  to  con- 
tinue running  out  of  control  or  wheiiier 
wc  will  be':;in  to  more  w  isely  excrci.sc  o-ar 
power  to  control  Federal  spending. 

HI.IIITAC.E    lOVNDATIu.-v'     BVDGEi- 

With  this  concern  in  mind  I  was 
jjlcased  to  learn  recently  of  work  be- 
ing done  by  the  Heritage  Foundation  of 
Washington,  D.C.  This  foundation— 
which  i;as  i^reviously  published  useful 
studies  on  medical  insurance,  light  rail 
transport,  wage  and  price  controls,  so- 
cial security,  and  other  topics — has  now 
in-oduced  a  report  on  Federal  spending 
called  "Ail  Other  Budget:  Toward  a  Re- 
ordering of  National  Priorities."  This 
study  was  compiled  by  Charles  A.  Moscr 
of  George  Washington  University,  who 
is  on  leave  this  year  to  work  with  the 
Heritage  Foundation. 

The  main  part  of  the  Heritage 
budget  study  is  an  essay  on  the  tradi- 
tional conception  of  government  and  gov- 
ernmental priorities  as  apphed  to  to- 
day's problems.  The  study  points  out  the 
percentage  of  national  income  taken  by 
government  at  all  levels  has  been  stead- 
ily rising,  and  that  v.e  should  make  some 
conscious  decision  as  to  what  percentage 
ought  to  constitute  the  upper  limit  for 
taxation.  By  now  the  take  of  government 
at  all  levels  has  risen  to  more  than  40 
percent  of  GNP.  Should  we  look  forward 
to  a  50-percent  take.  60  percent,  or  even 
higher?  Or  should  we  seek  to  reduce  the 
existing  percentage?  Tlie  Heritage  study 
strongly  recommends  the  latter. 

The  study  goes  on  to  define  the 
jiroper  functions  of  government  as  the 
Founders  of  our  Nation  might  see  them 
now.  The  chief  duty  of  government,  the 
study  argues,  is  to  see  to  "the  defense  of 
the  country,  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, the  promulgation  and  enforcement 
of  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety."  Once  that  is  taken 
care  of.  the  government  may  turn  to  the 
support  of  large-scale  research  of  a 
scientfic  and  scholarly  nature — for  ex- 
ample, space  exploration — which  is  too 
costly  for  private  enterprise  or  for  gov- 
ernment at  a  lower  level.  Then,  finally. 
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t!^,"re  is  the  area  of  economic  Interven- 
t:u;i  and  regulation,  and  income  rcdl.stri- 
buMon  in  all  fomis.  In  the  traditional 
view,  economic  intervention  and  Income 
redi,^tribiition  are  hiiihly  suspect  furc- 
tjo.is  of  government,  to  be  indul'red  in.  m 
V'.:y  ffinserly  fn  hion  if  r.t  all. 

And  yet  v.-iion  v.  o  Icok  at  the  sum- 
n^iries  of  the  11)76  bud'^el.  ve  discover 
ih.it  the  allocation:;  ftjv  •nscomc  mainte- 
nance" of  all  .sorts  form  by  f.-r  the  larcre&t 
single  item,  with  dcfcn-o  in  a  very  In- 
fciior  5iot.  Thu.s.  Vv.q  Other  Budget 
arKue.s.  v.e  have  our  jniorities  almost 
exnctly  reccr.-cd.  We  scrm  to  think  that 
the  Goveranjcnt's  chief  tubk  i.s  to  be- 
come paymister  and  income  rccli.-trihu- 
lor  to  all.  while  its  f  unction.s  as  Tuardian 
of  the  nationul  lovcreiintj,  ar.d  main- 
t. liner  of  internal  order  are  more  and 
more  irmcred.  It  is  this  order  of  priori- 
tics,  the  .study  holds,  which  v.e  must  be- 
"in  to  reverrc.  Certainly  the  Other 
Iludt  ct  hclns  us  in  adoNtin^  i.n  overall 
view  of  the  budget  and  it-;  purpose.". 

In  its  ■aflervvoid"  tiie  nerilL-^f.e  bud ;ct 
.^tudy  points  out  that  if  the  budget  i.s  not 
to  be  truly  ••uac"i!:trolL.I>o"— and  it  it.  ij 
•'uncontrollable."  then  the  Con  acss 
miiiht  as  well  p:.fk  up  and  eo  home — 
it  mu -t  be  cut  cither  atro'S  the  board  ox- 
r.rogr.im  by  program.  An  ?cro.5s-lh3- 
!)oard  cut  i.s  iirobably  not  feasible  "be- 
cause, for  example,  intcro-t  pa.'.meuts 
on  the  nation  il  debt — the  third  largest 
in';le  item  i.i  the  bud-Tct — ccinnot 
aibu-arily  be  reduced  b.  5  percent,  and 
onre  an  exception  hus  iicen  made  lor 
one  budget  item,  others  v.ill  follow  in 
rapid  succession."  This  vviil  mean  that 
v/e  '.re  tack  to  program  cuts  or  dcle- 
tiunr, — and  that  i.s  the  only  v. ay  truly  to 
operate.  The  Heritage  budget,  ii.  an  .-^ip- 
pendix.  offers  s,me  sample  cuts  oi  pro- 
prams  in  line  with  its  t;cneral  printiples 
enunciated  in  the  body  of  the  studv,  and 
which  would  effect  a  reduction  of  more 
than  519  billion  over  the  Prcsident'.s 
1376  budget.  This  would,  of  course,  still 
be  insufDcient  to  elim.uiate  the  deficit 
altogether,  but  it  r.oukl  be  a  very  good 
start. 

The  Heritage  Other  Eudset  also  in- 
■  ludps  a.s  an  appcndi.x  a  ciitique  by  Dr. 
Aithur  Carol,  eronomiu  adviser  to  Sen- 
ator WitLiAM  Brock,  of  Tennessee,  of  the 
BudfiCt  C'jinmittocs  Macroecononiij 
Overview.  The  Overview  attcm.pts  to 
aru'ue  that  the  Federal  ileficit  cannot  be 
met  by  increa;,ing  laxa'.ion  or  bv  borrow- 
in-  m  the  money  market,  anci  so  must 
be  covered  by  the  creation  of  new  money. 
Dr.  IavoI  s'nows  that  tlois  proposal  is 
potei.tially  disastrous,  and  would  almost 
certiinly  lead  to  renewed  inflation  at  a 
level  which  would  cause  the  gre.it  in- 
flation of  1974  to  pale  by  comparison. 

r.Ir.  Speaker,  I  do  not  necessarily  share 
all  of  il^e  vi 'ws  expressed  in  the  Heritafre 
i- uundation's  Other  Budget  study  nor  do 
I  aiiree  with  all  of  its  concl'xsions.  But  I 
cnthu.siastically  endoi-se  the  concept  of 
.somehow  finding  ways  to  hm.it  the  frrowth 
of  Federal  spendmc;  a:id  I  commoi'd  thi.i 
worthwhile  study  to  the  atrention  of 
evei-y  Member  of  the  IIou>c 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ploa.<'^:'d  to 
yield  to  a  number  of  my  colleagues  who 
al.so  wish  to  discu.ss  this  Important  issue. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Spc.i'.cer.  I  am 


pleased  to  take  part  In  today's  economic 
discus-ions  under  the  si)ecial  order. 

So  many  times  in  debates  of  this  na- 
ture W2  only  look  at  the  short-term  solu- 
tions to  long-range  problems.  Accordin',' 
to  RTorris  J.  Markovitz,  a  well-known 
New  York  commodity  research  analyst,  a 
35-vear-old  man  now  caraing  $'20.6oO  a 
year  may  need  .$200,000  a  year  or  more  by 
th^  time  he  retires.  Thi.s  is  almost  beyond 
c:jm!irehension. 

TvTr  Spt-aker.  I  would  like  to  .share  with 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Markovit/'s  article 
lr<^m  I  he  A.oril  i^  iio  of  the  Frecni.an.  The 
article  red'ice.s  toc'ay's  economic  prob- 
lems to  then-  basic-..  I  ur;;e  that  the  Mem- 
bers give  careful  o'-videraMon  lu  the 
artirlr. 

TSic  nrlicle  f.>Ui  iv.s ; 

I J  I?rn.\TrtM*  n::R.:  Ti>  ^TAV'' 
I  By  Morris  J.  Markovit/;) 
C>.\y,  ji>vi  will  have  to  rctiic-.  Jli.  i 
;:.  '  '•<  money  uSJl  yau  need  to  support  a 
fit-  01  •  -sninLir;!  of  living  when  th.it  time 
r.-ipiv,'  *7.r'00  fir  a  ilti:;le  y»':xr?  flO.Ooo?  ^lf>.- 
uoo'?  .-nio,0(..(i."  ILere  U  no  way  to  know,  bc- 
c.-»ij.':n  there  1-  ri  way  to  know  tx.ictly  how 
iri'icU  ir.ft  ition  tiirre  will  be.  But  even  wl.h- 
oiit  e\  ifl  fip-iire?.  we  ran  I'uoiv  that  K  wUI 
la^e  ir.ajiy  move  doUirj  :o  snppou  oucelf 
m  the  fii.ure  if  lullatlo'.i  rontinues. 

A  35-;-ffir-Dld  tmn  now  ciirning  •.20.000  a 
TC.ir  w.y.-j  need  9200.000  a  yc.r  ry  more  by  the 
ttnie  he  rttires.  How  rnii  he  po-."!!)!.-  Fn'e 
thit  much.'  Whatever  he  does  snce  will  be 
contitiually  eroded  by  ii<f)nUun,  with  tlie 
viliie  >t  his  dollAia  heint;  ><(.olea  aw.'ty  gi'iulii- 
hUy  ovi-i-  the  yc-.rs.  And  t;»e  vM>id  /t^.cn  '  Is 
ii^ed  !-.i""e  la  .a  verj'  li.eral  seiix". 

In^atlon  his  a  tendency  to  accelerate— to 
get  worse  and  worse,  and  at  a.'i  cvfr-rlilng 
rate.  During  the  p:isi  year  or  so.  in.ljittou 
ha;  finally  roached  proportions  si'.;nificnntly 
cnoutU  lor  everyone  to  notice  Its  effects. 
Uiouch  ifK  luiderstand  i'.s  c.iii.se. 

IiHl.kt:un  ui-uallv  U,  "cxplainid"  in  out!  of 
t!  o  loUowinij  ways: 

U)  Gri'cdy  tii^inessmcn.  \in&-.i*iKn«;d  villi 
'•rfa-.on;:ble"  profits,  raise  priee.s  to  line  their 
own  pocUets  at  the  expense  of  constimers. 
Thr:i  l;ii)orcrs  have  to  ?.*.!{  for  higher  pay  In 
order  to  mniiitiiin  their  stniidard  of  living. 
Hii.shin.^^iicn,  iii  turn,  wse  this  incrcxsed 
l.^bor  cost  as  n  pre'ext  for  ratsinsj  prires  once 
more,  and  a  vicious  cycle  e::'»ue»  thit  rcsxilts 
in  sp.rriihig  InOutlon. 

(2)  Grcedv  luhor  unions.  unsatUfled  v. It'.i 
"reasonable"  p.ay  scales,  r.'il.-e  their  demands 
in  ordf-r  to  line  their  o'vn  pockets  at  the 
emplover'.s  expense.  He  then  ratips  prices, 
pa.s.>lii?  ilie  expense  aloni:  to  the  consumer. 
The  consumer,  noting  that  his  cost  of  living 
Is  Increasing.  ns}..s  for  more  of  a  waj;e  In- 
cr<i.i-;e.  AKaiii.  Uie  vl.-ious  cvcle  en.sues. 

The.se  two  cxplainiUons  rre  slmil.ar  from 
an  economic  pohit  of  view,  hut  different  from 
a  political  point  of  \lew.  "Liberal"  politicians 
tend  to  use  the  first  explamtlon.  laying  the 
blame  conve!ilently  at  the  door  of  business, 
whereris  "conservatives,"  Jn.^t  as  conven- 
iently, v.o'ild  l.iy  the  blame  at  ihe  door  of 
labor  union."*.  Both  explimatlnns  rely  upc;i 
the  same  economic  argument,  and  each  Is  as, 
r  'tsc  its  the  other. 

MOXITTARY     MXNIPrLArlON 

Iiiti.itiou  l.s  c.Mised  by  neither  bii-lncss  nor 
labor,  llie  real  cause  Is  t!ie  governni'^i;t's 
manlpniatloii  of  the  monetary  sy.^iem.  If 
getting  a  raise  were  simply  a  matter  of  de- 
mand'ng  It  and  i^olng  out  on  sirike.  then  why 
dof>sn't  labor  psk  for  1000  per  cent  hi.steucl  of 
a  mere  10  per  cent?  And  If  rai.sing  prices 
were  simply  a  matter  of  the  busine.ssmTnVs 
whim,  then  why  doesn't  he  rai.se  prices  by 
1000  per  .^eut  lii.^tead  of  a  meje  10  per  cent? 
Obviously,  the^e  are  exirenics.  But  economic 
principles  apply  at  the  extremes  as  well  as 
In  t!u-  nuciiilc    It  should  be  o!)^ii>iu  tl-,.-vf.  In 


these  extreme  cn^es.  it  Is  definitely  not  tl^e 
ihreat  of  povfrnn-ifiit  action  tiiat  prevents 
the  increases.  Even  If  the  coverinnriit  tried 
to  encourage  sucli  hu.'ze  Increases,  tlicy  .sttil 
rould  not  be  adopted.  No  one  would  br.v  tlio 
oxarbitantly  priced  gooUi,  so  businos  would 
fall.  No  one  would  hire  tiie  exorbitantly 
price  J  labor,  so  woikers  would  be  unem- 
ployed. Yet.  even  thoi-ph  this  principle  of 
.supply  and  demand  i.s  obyioiis  in  tlie  ex- 
trtme  ca.se,  n'.o^t  people  tend  to  lose  siRht 
I'f  It  when  only  sm;Ul  amounts  are  involved. 

Ill  urder  not  lo  lose  ^.'.'^Wl  oi  \i,  let  u.s  ask: 
Wl.ij  woiildii  t  people  buy  (;iiod3  priced  lOOO 
V't  cent  h'gUer?  UVi.y  v.oulJ.nt  busine.ssmen 
hire  1  .bop  crsfng  1000  per  cp::t  more?  T!:e 
iiusver  Is  slniph-  that  tUt^y  can  I  aford  it. 
Thv'i  li^zf'i't  pot  thn  tr.rney. 

Now.  lets  carrv  this  one  step  fur'iier.  Th.e 
f.uiie  pi  Indole  that  applied  to  tlie  extreme 
ca.Le  oi  1000  ptr  cent  alxive,  s\\t,o  applies  lo 
liie  ca.c  of  10  per  cent,  or  even  the  case  of 
i  per  cont;  Consntncrs  can't  pay  ei-en  1  per 
rev!  »'<..,v  for  all  tliclr  purchair.i  unlets  they 
hnre  1  ]}cr  c^nt  more  money.  Duxinefismev 
cm't  i-.o'i  rrcn  1  prr  cent  more  vugoi  unlc^ 
t''c<i  hitrc  I  prr  rent  v.ore  mo'icy. 

Wiiere  dors  this  money  come  from?  The 
(ioverunieiu  prints  it  ou  pieces  of  green 
|:..ver,  ciilij  It  •  legal  tender,"  and  hands  it 
O':;  by  vanou-j  mcav.s  until  it  gradually  pcr- 
mr.itrG  Uie  economy.  Thun.  it  can  no-.v  be 
dcdU'  cd  th?.l  even  the  "ridiculou-"  lOo'^  per 
cen:  lr.?roa':o-i  are  not  so  impossible  after  all 
If  t:ie  govorjiment  were  to  inject  lOOO  per 
ccr.[.  niore  nicicy  into  the  economy,  all  pvicor. 
v.omUI  rise  about  iOno  per  cent.  Wage  earn- 
ers wovld  I>e  geitlng  $50  per  hour,  and  a  \'-.t>.t 
of  bre:id  would  cost  S").  The  only  thing  that 
prcioits  thx.i  i.i  the  govcrni::cnt's  decision. 
not  lo  print  that  inntli  money.  Instead,  tlic 
government  prhus  only  H.  8,  or  10  per  cent 
more  money  ea^-h  year,  so  prices  rt':e  only 
about  .5,  8.  or  10  per  cent,  i  Note,  however, 
that  a  "mcie  "  8  per  cent  annual  Increa're 
amou'its  to  over  lOtiO  per  ceiit  in  30  years, 
when  compounded.) 

What  does  all  this  nicau  for  tlie  ■  ivpijal" 
cotLjunier?  In  genern.1.  it  means  bad  things. 
Infla'ion  hurts  wage  earners,  those  with 
savings,  and  those  on  fixed  Incomes  such  as 
the  elderly  and  the  h-indi":ipnei1.  Inflntlor. 
hells  Ihe  sonhisticated  boirowers  and  the 
politlrians.  Inilatlon  literally  tu'.ies  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  seme  and  puts  it  into 
the  jiockets  of  others. 

Hera's  ho.y  the  whole  scheme  works:  By 
n  ro  -ndaboul  and  compliciled  procedure, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  allowed,  i:i  es- 
sence, to  print  money  whicli  It  "lends"  to 
the  government  at  interest.  (This,  by  the 
v.-ay.  ts  where  most  of  the  national  debt  is 
owed:  to  the  banks  )  This  money  consists 
of  tlio-e  green  "Federal  Rc-crve  Notes"  that 
everyone  carries  In  his  wallet.  These  plece.s 
iif  paoer  used  to  be  redeemable  la  silver. 
Now.  r.U  they  are  Is  a  "promi -e" —  a  pronil.se 
to  p.iy  the  benrer  one  do!lnr.  Not  0';e  dollar 
In  silver  or  gold.  Ju-it  one  dollar.  A'ld  what 
l3  "o-e  dollar"  today?  Why,  It's  a'loiher  one 
of  those  same  pieces  of  piipcr!  In  other 
word'.,  the  money  people  carry  In  their 
pockets  is  reall.v  nothing  more  Uian  a  prom- 
ise to  give  a  promise  to  give  a  i>romi.''e  .  .  . 
without  over  rruV.y  promitii.^  ativihing  at 
all. 

tFc\[.    TCNDER    L,\WS — A    ftUgtJE    PMVII.lir.E 

Hovcvor.  the  government  has  passed  a  law 
V.  iiirh  gives  a  unique  prlvilece  to  the  Federal 
Rosori'e  Bank  (a  noniln.illy  private  bankl. 
The  "legal  tender"  law.s  says  that  this  bank's 
notes  must  be  accepted  at  fa^e  value  fur  tlie 
p.iyment  of  any  debts.  C;-editors  are  thus 
f  j.'-ced  by  law  to  accept  payment  In  sucli  pa- 
p  r  d'lllars  Irrc-n-ctlvc  of  a'.y  lo.ss  in  \alue 
on  the  market  This  is  very  iinportaut  be- 
cau'e  it  Is  the  key  clement  that  m  ikes  In- 
flation protttablo  for  the  banks  and  the  gov- 
ernment, at  alm».t  everyone  else's  expense. 

A  lari;e  part  of  the  newly  printed  "legal 
tender  "  gees  to  the  go\eniii.ent,  will 'ii  then 
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spends  it  to  buy  .some  of  the  goods  In  the 
economy,  leavir.g  fewer  goods  for  the  rest  of 
us.  Since  tlie  general  public  still  has  essen- 
tially tlie  same  amount  of  money  it  started 
with,  this  money  is  left  to  chase  fewer  goods, 
I'.e  rostiit  being  !iit;her  prices. 

It  all  boils  down  to  the  la.v  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  applies  to  money  as  well  as 
auytiting  el;e:  if  tiiere  is  more  money  around, 
i'.-,  ••  aliie  per  i;r.it  docrea:ies.  Inflation  is  tills 
hicrease  in  the  CiUuntliy  of  n^oney,  which 
"Jepie-liitc.s"  the  viilue  of  eacli  dollar.  In 
('.is  way,  iuflution  amounts,  literally,  to  the 
liicft  of  tlie  earned  v,T.lues  of  people  wlio 
j.Ave.  It  is  a  di-.^uisccl  tax- it  en.'ibles  the 
eovernmcnt  to  take  real  goods  cut  of  tlie 
I  'ar!  et  n^p.^-rciitly  without  anyone  having 
to  pay.  Everyone  dues  p.iy,  but  in  tlie  form 
of  hiijiier  pikes  instead  of  an  outright  tax. 
lliis  is  particularly  ccjiivenieut, because  it  en- 
tt'o'cs  the  t,overnment  to  carry  out  its  policies 
•Ailhout  being  subject  to  tlie  scrutiny  of  the 
cin/cns.  For  example,  during  tlie  Vict  Nam 
War,  the  government  iiad  the  Federal  Reserve 
piint  hu,e  sum.-,  of  money  to  pay  for  men 
and  matorial  to  fif^iit  the  war.  The  current 
in.'lation  owes  much  to  the  printing  spree 
01  those  yca:'s.  If,  instead,  tlie  government 
had  taxed  us  d'reclly,  we  would  have  known 
then  how  mucli  it  was  coatiut;  us  and  might 
have  reacted  much  sooner.  Financing  the 
war  by  li.liation  eicprivcd  us  of  tins  choice. 

PATTERSON'S   SCIUME 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  central  bank  in- 
fialion  was  invented  under  circumstances  of 
war  by  William  Pattcr-;on,  a  canny  S;'nt  who 
founded  the  first  Can':  of  England  in  tlic 
1600's.  B  )th  the  oank  and  the  King  benc- 
tii'cd.  The  bank  made  foriijr.cs  in  interest 
crHecl(.ci  on  mo;^ey  created  ollI  of  tiii:!  air, 
bv  ponnis.-ion  of  the  King.  The  King  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  fi^jhting  tlie  war.  The  war 
had  been  very  popular,  'out  people  bc^an  to 
lose  their  cn'h\:'iasm  as  tiicir  pijcltctboo^s 
were  pinched  more  and  more  by  taxes.  Pat- 
terson's scheme  allowed  reduced  taxes,  so 
citizens  didn't  rcali/.e  th.'-.t  their  money  re- 
sources were  beine  depleted  throuth  infla- 
tion instead.  Tlic  I^ini;  was  relieved  of  the 
distasteful  pro.spcct  of  having  to  terminate 
t'le  v.'.".r.  P.itterson  reaped  immense  profits 
from  his  clever  scheme,  the  public;  was  hood- 
winked into  pa>in<;  for  tlie  whole  thing  both 
in  money  and  blood,  and  the  ii'.st.tution  of 
central  banki!ig  was  invented  that  would 
continue  to  hoodwink  people  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

Inflation  lias  ahvays  been  a  problem  for 
ceuntries  whose  governments  were  allowed 
ti  print  money  witliout  limit.  For  various 
reasons,  inflation  has  a  stronfj  tendency  to 
accelerate  unless  it  i.s  stopped  altoj^ether. 
Ur. fortunately,  the  usual  remedy  offered  by 
governments  Is  price  controls,  which  cannot 
work  in  theory,  have  never  worked  in  prac- 
tice, and  are  not  working  today,  becaiL-^e  they 
do  not  att.Tck  the  real  cai,sc  of  in.flatio.i:  tlie 
Wanton  printing  of  paper  mor.ey.  Price  con- 
trols simply  create  shortages,  as  Is  atte-tcd 
to  by  otir  ctirrent  economic  problems. 

One  li:dcx  some  economists  use  to  predict 
forthcoming  tnfiaticn  is  the  Federal  Re- 
strve's  holdi;!;;s  of  government  bonds.  WTien 
these  increase,  it  means  that  the  decision 
was  made  to  print  more  money  to  "pay"  for 
them,  and  that  inilation  Is  on"  the  way.  The 
very  government  onicials  who  pose  as  "infla- 
tion liiditers  "  are  in  fact  the  people  in  so- 
ciety who  are  mo:;t  responsible  for  the  infla- 
tion in  tlie  first  place. 

'Ihe  o;t/,v  way  to  end  inflation  is  to  end  the 
vinliiiiited  power  to  print  paper  money.  Un- 
less the  legal  tender  laws  are  abolished^  there 
is  siij^.ht  prcv.pc.n  of  a  return  to  the  ki:id  of 
p.  hard  currei'.cy  traders  would  choose  as  a 
mo  littm  of  exchange. 

-Air.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
!v:\:kge  for  me  to  participate  today  in 
this  discussion  of  budget  matters.  I  have 
read  tlie  Heritage  Foundation  publica- 
iiou  to  which  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 


man from  Colorado,  refers,  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  it  makes  reference 
to  a  legislative .  proposal  which  I  have 
introduced. 

In  my  view,  the  Spence-CintLs  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  constitutional 
amendment,  which  would  mandate  a 
balanced  budget  and  establish  a  mecha- 
nism to  achieve  it,  is  an  absolutely  im- 
perative tool  in  the  battle  against  the 
budget  bulge. 

In  the  Heritage  publication.  'An  Oliicr 
Budget:  Toward  a  Reorderin';?  of  Na- 
:ional  Priorities,"  its  author,  Dr.  Ciiaiics 
Moser,  sa.'-s  on  page  6 : 

The  first  objecllve  of  an  "oih',r  bu,ii<'." 
then,  mu-t  be  the  reordering  of  national 
prioritica  along  more  reasonable  lines.  The 
second  is  the  balancing  of  iueonie  a!;d  out;  o 
and  the  restoi'ation  of  fiscal  re  ponr..i:ji!;'y 
lo  the  budgetary  proces.s. 

I  V  hcleheartedly  agree  that  iliese  ate 
our  top  priorities  and  I  agree  with  the 
direction  in  which  Dr.  IMoser  .sugge.'!."; 
those  priorities  should  be  reordered.  I 
think,  however,  that  I  v^■ould  reverse  the 
emp'nasJK.  Tint  is  to  say.  I  veould  put 
balancing  the  budget  first  and  reorder- 
ing our  priorities  second.  I  susi^cct  that 
until  Congress  is  forced  to  keejj  appro- 
priations v.ithin  the  bounds  of  revenue, 
liieie  will  be  no  reordering  cl  priorities 

I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat  tod.iy 
th.it  recent,  histoi'y  provides  no  basis  foi- 
as.suming  that  Congress  ever  can  or  will 
bring  Federal  spcndiiig  under  contrcl 
until  it  is  forced  by  some  mechani.sm  to 
k'^ep  expenditures  in  line  with  rcven'ie-. 

And  so  today,  I  want  to  t:  ke  iusl  a  few 
moments  to  outline  once  again  t)ip  maior 
features  of  my  bill.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 318. 

Ihe  resolution  proposes  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  requiring  thnt  the 
Federal  budget  always  be  balanced,  ex- 
cept in  times  of  a  national  emergency 
declared  as  such  by  the  Congress  by  a 
three-fourths  vote.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment contains  a  self-implementing 
mechanism  which  automatically  insures 
a  balanced  budget  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  If  Congress  appropriates  moio 
money  than  can  be  covered  by  expected 
revenues,  then  my  amendment  requires 
that  we  either  cut  back  on  some  unneces- 
sary spending  or  produce  more  revenue. 
If  that  is  not  done,  the  revenue  is  sup- 
plied by  an  automatically  triggered  sur- 
t.ix  suHicient  to  cover  any  deficit. 

Some  have  contended  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  resolve  the  overspending 
problem  but  will  merely  increase  taxes. 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  my 
amendment  will  work  in  the  oiipositc 
direction  and  will  ultimately  achieve 
both  a  balanced  budget  and  tax  reduc- 
tions. 

Some  people  contend  that  if  Congic,  s 
wanted  to  cut  spending  it  could  do  .so 
now,  and  since  it  does  not,  it  never  will. 
That  is  perverse  reasoning.  Presenth', 
Congress  has  no  incentive  to  cut  .spend- 
ing. While  many  people  favor  redticed 
Federal  spending  as  a  general  principle, 
few  are  willing  to  take  cuts  where  their 
own  immediate  interests  are  affected.  As 
long  as  the  pinch  of  paying  for  the  bill 
can  be  put  off  by  a  deficit  budget,  there 
will  continue  to  be  severe  pressure  upon 
Congress  to  appropriate  beyond  our 
means. 
But    when   and   if    that   loophole   is 


clo.^ed — when  and  if  the  only  choice  i.-:  to 
cut  back  or  immediately  rai.se  taxes— I 
believe  Congress  will  find  cutting  back  to 
be  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Coigress 
has  the  desire  to  cut  spending  now,  but  it 
does  not  have  the  will.  Until  the  escape 
hatch  oi  budget  defieits:  is  closed,  it  is  not 
going  to  develop  the  v.ill.  But  the  pros- 
pect of  ;iaying  for  all  Jic  ianta]ic'.;i-g  pro- 
grams It  now  so  easily  enacis  Wiil  i)M 
sict'l  in  its  spine  very  caiickly. 

If  my  a'riendnient  were  c:iaetcd  !.y 
Conirress  and  ratified  by  tiiree-fourtiis  of 
tlic  otatcs.  it  V  ouiel  be  a  clear  mes.sagc  to 
Congress  that  the  people  went  spending 
(u;s,  and  Congrc-s  usually  responds  to 
tlic  express  will  of  the  people  v.hcn  it  is 
made  explicit.  And  once  such  an  amend- 
ment v.-crc  in  palace,  a:",y  Member  of  Con- 
g:':-.-.  wlio.  by  his  vote,  made  it  neces- 
fa.'y  to  ii.nro.-e  the  mandatory  sui  tax 
\.'cuid  surtiy  be  exposing  hiinielf  as  a 
i-uj;et  lor  a  vralliful  clcciorate. 

If.  iiov.-cver,  I  am  wrong  and  Congrcs 
were  to  go  on  spcndiiig  beyond  our  ree- 
.--onable  means  and  itnposiiig  surtax  M\>.,n 
s-e.rtax  to  pay  for  its  spendirg  scliemc.v. 
tl;e  cticet  of  my  amendment  wo'jid  be 
in.'-.Iy  to  eliai.gc  the  look  of  the  prob- 
lem- it  would  not  worsen  it.  The  only 
re.il  change  wo'e.ld  be  to  impose  c'er'i 
taxes,  in  die  form  of  a  surtax,  rat'ier 
ilian  the  hidden  tax  of  inilation  whith 
is  currently  eating  av.'ay  at  everyone  s 
ree.i  ir.eame.  Even  under  ih'^so  circum- 
s'.ances  there  would  be  some  benefit  irem 
my  ainer.d.'iient  beeati-.e  it  would  ehini- 
naie  dou'ole  taxation.  In  the  currci't 
:\Luaiica  the  public  pays  for  deficit 
spending  today  in  the  form  of  infiaticn 
and  eomeday  our  children  or  grandcii.I- 
dren  will  pay  that  debt  again.  Under  niv 
amendment  these  who  incur  the  debt 
would  be  leaving  for  it  and  spr.ring  future 
generations  the  burden  of  paying  it  ;i 
second  time.  Anyone  who  re.iccts  tliJs  so- 
lution because  it  ir.:glit  re.;ult  in  higher- 
taxes  is  showing  much  greater  eoncrn 
for  himself  than  for  hi::,  posterity.  I  pei- 
:  onally  do  not  fi.nd  tliai  to  be  a  very  no'ole 
su'iiee. 

So  then,  if  ;iiy  amen'.'.ment  v.'orks,  ns  I 
i;m  convinced  it  will,  the  American  ta.x- 
,:ayer  v.ill  reap  substantial  benefits  i:\ 
the  form  of  reduced  Federal  spending 
and  an  end  to  infiat.onary  spirals.  If  ;: 
does  not.  it  will  do  no  Iiarm  and  v.ill  ccx  - 
tainly  be  a  more  honorable  wey  of  coin- 
ing to  grips  v.ilh  our  refusal  to  e.veee  : 
bU'Ii^ctaiy  d::;ei')line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  mo  clo._e  Lv  maitio^:- 
ing  tliat  this  specific  legi.slation  was  tii- 
dor.^cd  last  year  by  the  Oklahoma  Stare 
Legislature,  and  the  concept  ha.s  been  en- 
dor  cd  by  other  State  legi.slaturcs  includ- 
hig  Virginia  and  my  own  State  of  Soutii 
Carolina.  Endorsement  resolutions  a:r 
presently  pending  or  will  be  introdured 
in  a  number  of  other  State  kgislat'.;ic  . 
The  pcoi)Ie  want  fiscal  responsibiliu-. 
It  is  lime  v,e  gave  it  to  them.  If  we  do  not 
we  sliould  not  be  suriu'ised  if  they  v.ant 
to  throw  us  all  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  li!:e  to  ex)'>re  .-• 
iv.y  ajipreeiation  to  the  more  than  30 
of  my  colleagues  v.ho  have  already  Joi:-.ed 
me  as  cospoiisors.  Othei-s  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  do  so,  and  I  plan  to  reintro- 
duce the  amendment  in  tlie  near  future. 
I  want  also  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  my  colleague  from  Colorado  for  ar- 
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!aiunn£<  this  time  and  to  Dr  Moser  and 
tiie  Heritage  Foundation  for  tlie  work 
V. hicli  has  given  impetus;  to  this  effort  In 
behalf  of  new  bud^'et  piiori'ies  and 
budi;et  responsibility. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  commend  mv  friend  and  col- 
league for  setting  this  .special  order,  so 
tliat  we  can  di.scut.s  a  subiect  foremost 
HI  the  minds  of  Americans  and.  of  course, 
ol  our  N;ition's  lenders. 

Sirxe  most  of  us  agree  that  budget 
fi'ts  are  necessary  and  that  Federal 
.•:)er.ding  must  decrease.  I  think  a  per- 
tinent aspect  of  this  special  order  i'', 
Where  do  we  cr.l.'"  I  have  watched 
V  ith  concern  an  apparent  cngernes.s  to 
rush  .strairrhtriway  to  the  Dtiiartnient 
in  Deferse  for  the  first  vliatk.  It  is  easy 
t">  point  to  tl  e  defense  bud^ft  and  find 
it  •bloated."  Seeking  cuts  hi  defense 
^iiending  costs  our  hb'jral  friends  very 
li'ile  in  political  terms. 

As  a  result,  the  antidefen--e  trend  has 
:  •celeiattd  in  reicut  yc.ir.~;.  In  1975.  the 
.-niallest  part  of  tire  Federal  budf^et  since 
!<>40.  pre-Pcarl  Harbor,  will  uo  for  na- 
nonal  defence.  In  fiscal  197.5.  the  D'.- 
fense  Department's  money — like  evcry- 
ciie  else's — ha.s  been  cheapened  by  in- 
fi.Uion;  it  will  buv  the  lowest  amount  it 
has  bee  1  able  to  purchase  since  1951 
i  iniher.  national  defense  spendinj?  rep- 
rLs..ntc-d  9.7  percent  ot  the  GNP  in  1956; 
•i  peicout  of  otu'  GNP  wa-.  consumed  by 
military  sp-'Udin';  in  fiscal  1971:  in  fiscal 
v-ar  1976.  it  will  be  an  estimated  5  9 
:.orcei  t.  Ihc  facts  .speak  for  tliemsclves. 
To  put  it  another  Wii.v.  the  portion  of 
Federal  budget  outl  ivs  con.sumed  by  tlie 
Defense  Establishment  has  dropped  by 
Lilmost  30  percent  since  1956. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  DOD 
iins  been  sub.iect  to  the  same  intlationarv 
-quec/e  as  other  facets  of  our  Govern- 
ment operation.  Per.sonnel  costs  alone 
have  risen,  although  the  strength  of 
ovv  .\rmcd  Forces  h.'s  been  reduced  by 
40  percent  since  1968.  Military  procure- 
ment is  more  costly,  too.  Some  w  ill  recall 
the  B  L'9  bomber  of  World  War  II:  it 
.  O.St  §680.000.  Today,  to  buy  a  B-1 
bomber  takes  S48  million,  over  To  times 
.1-  much.  The  basic  leep  cost  o\or  .$4,000 
m  1964.  but  by  America. I's  bicentennial 
.-.oar.  it  v.ill  go  for  37,000.  In  a  lutle  more 
than  10  years,  the  cost  of  a  certain 
ruclear  submarine  has  iumped  over  $100 
."-aillion.  This  is  little  wonder  since  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  reported 
that  tlie  pi  ice  of  shipbuilding  materials 
rose  over  22  percent  in  1974.  The.se  are 
just  e.xamples  of  what  has  happened  to 
the  cost  of  other  types  of  militaiT  liard- 
w are  as  well. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  art'ue.  however. 
truit  the  Deimrtmcnt  of  Defen.se  iust 
like  every  Federal  spendii\s'  a-rent.  in- 
cluding the  Congress,  docs  not  have  some 
areas  where  the  fat  can  be  trimmed.  I 
am  all  for  the  elimination  of  super- 
fluous activities  and  equipment:  and  I 
heartily  call  for  tightening  up  and  co- 
ordinating operations  in  all  the  forces, 
so  that  costly  overlap  w  ill  be  avoided. 

But  I  am  determined  that  ve  mti--t 
have  a  quahty  force,  sufficiently  capable 
of  'providing  for  the  common  defense." 
For  the  Congress  to  allow  this  defeu.se  w 
become  viilnerable  would  be  to  desecrate 


our  constitutional  mandate.  I,  for  one. 
would  not  want  that  blame  placed  upon 
my  shoulders  for  succeeding  generations 
to  acknowledge. 

The  arfumient  is  prevalent  today  that 
the  United  States  i.s  No.  1  and  always 
will  be  No.  1,  and  that  warnings  to  the 
contrary  are  merely  the  words  of  fanati- 
cal militai-ist.s.  An  organization  entitled 
the  Center  for  Defense  Information  is 
doing  Its  part  to  fuither  that  hypothesis. 

The  center  has  concerned  itself  espe- 
cially with  Unitod  Siatcs  military  might 
as  oi)posLd  to  Soviet  military  posture.  It 
blatantly  mislej.d'.  th?  publir  and  paints 
an  incorrect  picture  of  the  rela'ive 
strengths  ot  those  two  nalion'.s  forces. 
But  other  e.xp'^rts  tell  it  dilTerently.  For 
exampli',  Jane's  F!<;htina:  Shipc — 1974- 
75  edition — arclaimed  w  orldwidc  author- 
it,v  on  the  su'oject.  put  it  this  way: 

The  So-  ii.t  nfoy  leatls  tlie  world  ui  ? ■  .- 
Ijurne  niis-;iie  arniam^'Ut.  twtli  strateiVic  ai.d 
tactical,  hfiili  sliip  ;inci  submarine-laniuJiett. 
Thc:r  short -based  air  force  Is  .second  to  hoik-. 
nr.d  tlicy  have  mine- warfare  forces  and  a 
con  .iclerable  ainpbibiou:,  cnpaljllity. 

In  a  Heritage  Foundation  publication, 
author  Dr.  Charles  Moser  cited  another 
individual  knowledgeable  on  American 
defenses.  Edward  Lutlwak: 

L\ittwak  poit;ts  oiu  tlipl  o\cr  llio  Insc 
decade  the  defeu.-e  expfiidilun  s  o;  our  cliioi 
political  and  milit^iry  antagonist,  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  the  nio.st  coi^strvative  estimates, 
h^ivc  risen  by  some  40'  ,  and  its  mlliiary 
manpower  has  increased;  while  at  the  same 
time  U.S.  defense  oiitlajs  lia\e  dorliued  nl- 
nio.si  20  from  lilfli  in  tesil  term.?,  and  mih- 
t.iry  manpower  has  declined  by  roughly  the 
s:ime  perrciitage.  The  United  Slates  has 
niuiui^ed  to  maintain  a  qualilutive  edge  dc- 
■si>ite  the=;  sharp  reductions  in  military  ex- 
piiidinire,  I.uttiv.ik  armies,  but  such  a  sitia- 
tiuii  cannot  safely  coutinue  liidermltely. 

Tiure  is  another  angle  to  this  which 
warrants  attention  and  which  pos.»,ibly 
has  not  occurred  to  some  people.  While 
human  resource  programs  are  often 
funded  from  three  treasuries — ["cderal. 
Slati'.  and  local — it  must  be  remembered 
that  funding  for  national  defenr.e  occurs 
almost  solely  at  the  Federal  level.  Most 
grant  seekers  know  that  if  a  pro.icct  is 
discontinued  on  one  level  they  can  ap- 
peal to  .someone  else  and  stand  a  good 
chance  of  getting  what  they  want.  How- 
ever, if  money  for  a  defense  program  is 
cut  off  at  the  Federal  level,  that  program 
i.s  dead. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  quote  a^ain 
from  Dr.  Moser's  "Another  Buduet:  To- 
ward a  Re-ordering  of  National  Priori- 
ties." published  by  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation : 

According  to  tl.e  T.ix  Fonndritioii  of  Now 
York,  total  federal  outlays  for  social  wellnre 
protjrams  in  fiscal  1973  amotnUed  to  some 
•3122  billion,  with  slate  and  locU  e.spei.dl- 
tures  coming  to  nearly  $93  billion,  for  a 
total  of  some  $215  biiuon.  This  contrasts 
witii  dffciise  espcadiiures  fur  fiscal  1974  ol 
S81   biUion. 

Since  1968.  total  Federal  budget  out- 
lays have  risen  by  70  percent.  In  that 
same  timeframe,  defen  e  costs  increased 
by  9  percent:  human  resources,  by  17,3 
percent.  Additionally,  State  and  local 
government  spending  climbed  by  lol  per- 
cent from  19<3a  to  1975. 

Here  are  more  pertinent  facts:  Over 
the  past  decade,  social  security  and  other 


rcliicmcnt  and  disability  programs  have 
increased  by  283  percent.  Health  services, 
which  take  in  medicare  and  medicaid, 
over  the  same  period  have  ri.scn  by  4.418 
percent;  and  public  assistance  leapt  'ny 
365  percent.  In  the  face  of  these  facts 
it  is  folly  to  argue  that  defense  has 
claimed  a  disproportionate  hare  of  our 
Nation's  resources 

Finally,  it  must  be  uddcd  ?!)■:< t  the  mili- 
tary forces  do  employ  m;  ny  people  and 
stimulate  the  economy  witii  requests  ot 
indu;4rv.  In  h^'lu  of  our  current  economic 
situation,  this  is  lo  mean  con'ribution 
to  Americas  well-being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fir.' I  order  of  Gov- 
ernment i.-,  the  defense  of  the  Nation  In 
today's  volatile  world  .so  precariously 
balanced  between  freedom  and  commu- 
ni.^m.  the  need  for  military  prepaiedncss 
should  le^iiire  no  explainitig  or  defcnd- 
iii;.:. 

Mr.  EURGENER.  ATr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  partivnpating  in  this  special 
order  dedi'^ated  to  the  pressing  problems 
of  our  economy.  The  Federal  budget  - 
and  most  particularly  its  deficit— ob- 
viously plays  a  ma.ior  role  in  our  econ- 
omy. Tho.sc-  who  V,  ish  the  Government 
lo  intervene  in  the  economy  mtist  fir:t 
h.ive  a  clear  nn.derstanding  of  how  that 
economy  works.  If  we  intervene  witlvut 
knowing  what  v.c  are  doing,  we  may  re- 
semble a  man  who  decides  to  repair  his 
own  watch  without  under. landing  its 
works:  it  is  almost  certain  that  after  he 
fini.^hos  with  it.  it  will  not  run  at  p'i 
Sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  conclude  that 
our  economy  currently  is  running  dovii 
precisely  becau.^e  we  in  the  Congress  per- 
sist in  meddling  with  the  economy  witli 
too  little  knowledge.  Too  many  of  u  .  I 
fear,  think  we  can  repeal  tlie  lavs  oi 
economics  by  passing  laws  in  the  legi.-- 
lature.  That  ne\er  has  worked,  and  never 
will  work.  Take  the  wage  and  price  con- 
trols wliich  the  Congress  so  blithely  au- 
thorized the  President  to  imno.se  a  few 
ve.irs  at-'o.  Robert  Schuettinger  has  pub- 
lished for  the  Heritage  Foundation  of 
Washington.  DC.  a  hiief  study  of  wage 
and  price  controls  from  2800  B.C.  to  the 
prcs<^nt.  That  study  shows  that  such 
controls  have  r.e\er  worked  in  nearly 
5,000  years  of  human  hi^torv.  The  con- 
clusion from  that  ought  to  be  that  thev 
never  will  work.  Sdiuet'inger  concludes 
his  stndv  with  a  wonderful  ouot  'tion 
from  Pelntiah  WcKster,  America's  first 
economist,  who  said: 

It  i.s  not  more  alj.>nrd  lo  at'cnipt  t^i  impel 
f-iith  Into  the  he.^irt  of  an  unbclifvcr  by  fire 
and  fagot,  or  to  whip  love  Into  your  mistress 
with  a  cowskin,  than  to  force  value  or  credit 
into  your  money  by  penal  law.>. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  do  not  want 
to  dwell  on  wage  and  price  controls  as 
an  example  of  the  damage  which  can  be 
done  to  our  economy  by  ill-conceived  po- 
litical intervention.  Instead  I  should  like 
briefly  to  di.scu.ss  the  emphasis  upon  con- 
sumption in  the  legislation  which  this 
Congress  is  currently  considering. 

Let  us  stop  to  think  for  a  moment  how 
an  industrial  society  is  established.  The 
first  priority  is  capital  accumulation  or 
its  equivalent.  This  is  more  or  less  some 
form  of  saving:  Consumption  is  held  to 
a  rriinimum  so  that  the  resources  to  in- 
vest in  plants  and  factories  may  be  ac- 
cumulated. Once  the  funds  are  gathered 
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to^rethcr,  they  are  invested  in  bringing 
buildings  and  machines  into  being.  The 
industrial  plant  then  produces  consumer 
i;oods,  and  finally  the  individual  citizen 
purchases  and  uses  those  goods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  oversimplifled 
.=  :'heme,  of  course,  and  economists  are 
constantly  di.3cussing  variations  and 
ramifications  of  it.  My  point,  however, 
is  that  there  cannot  be  consumption 
without  production,  and  there  can  be  no 
ijroduction  without  capital  accumulation 
and  investment,  A  healthy  economy  re- 
quires a  balance  of  all  these  elements. 
We  do  not  want  money  saved  in  holes  in 
the  ground,  or  production  of  things  no- 
body needs,  or  citizens  with  money  in 
their  pockets  but  nothing  to  spend  it  on. 
Yet,  I  submit,  the  distinct  bias  of  na- 
tional legislation  is  toward  consumption, 
witli  insufficient  attention  given  the 
other  elements  of  the  economy. 

Let  us  take  the  tax  rebate  ar.  an  ex- 
ami^le.  The  stated  reason  usually  given 
for  the  rebate  is  that  this  will  put  money 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  who  then 
is  supposed  to  consume  ferociously:  If  he 
does  not,  we  are  sometimes  told,  he  will 
be  betraying  his  duty  in  efTect.  Present 
tax  law  also  encourages  the  consumer, 
for  interest  payments  of  all  sorts  are  de- 
ductible from  Income,  whereas  interest 
income  from  saving— which  is  necessary 
for   capital    accumulation — receives    no 
such  preferential  treatment  at  all.  Thus, 
I  believe,  if  we  made  a  study  of  Federal 
legislation  we  would  find  a  consistent  bias 
in  favor  of  the  consumer — especially  the 
consumer    who    borrows    in    order    to 
spend— and  against  the  saver.  Yet  there 
cannot    really    be    consumers    without 
savers  in  the  long  run.  This  proconsum'^r 
bias  of  our  society  is  reflected  both  in  the 
national  debt  and  the  vast  quantity  of 
private  debt  upon  which  our  economy  is 
bunt.  The  idea  of  the  Congress  seems  to 
be  that  we  can  spend  ourselves  into  pros- 
perity, that  we  can  bring  ourselves  out  of 
our  economic  muddle  by  consuming  at  an 
cverincreasing  pace.  Profits  and  capital 
accumulation  by   the  corporations  are 
frowned  upon  and  taxed  awav— but  how 
then  are  they  to  produce  anything  for 
the  consumer  to  consume? 

This  entire  situation  reminds  me  a  little 
of  the  historical  parallel  with  the  so- 
caLed  Townsend  Movement  of  the  1930's 
Which  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
passage  of  the  original  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  The  movement's  founder  Dr 
Francis  Townsend.  also  believed  we  coulci 
spend  ourselves  out  of  the  Depression 
He  said  that  since  older  people  were  the 
most  "experienced  consumers,"  thev 
should  be  granted  flat-rate  pen.sions  of 
substantial  size  on  two  conditions :  that 
they  retire  from  the  work  force  immedi- 
"tely,  and  that  they  promise  to  spend  the 
en  Lire  monthly  pension  within  the  month 
of  Its  receipt,  without  saving  any  of  it 
ihis  frenzied  consumption  would  create 
cictnand  for  the  factories.  Dr.  TovtTisend 
nn'^M-  ""J"^  "'^^  "^  ^"'-^  ^-o^W  make  U 
to  work.         ^'°""^'^^  workers  to  return 

^^Il•.  Speaker,  I  would  not  care  to  argue 
a    our  present  frame  of  mind  is  ?n- 
l  lely  similar  to  Dr.  Townsend's.  but  I 
CO  think  that  the  emphasis  upon  con- 
sumption is  common  to  both.  Perhaps  Dr. 


Townsend  was  a  little  more  sensible  in 
that  he  did  not  encourage  personal  in- 
debtedness quite  as  much  as  present  pol- 
icy does.  Some  may  object  to  that  state- 
ment, but  actually  even  our  cui-rent  effort 
to  revive  the  housing  market  by  making 
mortgage  money  cheaper  or  allocating 
it  in  some  way,  even  that  is  precisely 
urging  individuals  to  take  on  an  even 
greater  load  of  individual  debt  in  order 
to  support  consumption.* 

It  is  time  for  us  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  other  elements  of  the  economic 
equation  than  consimrption.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  do  this  is  to  pare  dow  n  Gov- 
ernment spending,  which  seems  to  be  for 
the  most  part  consumption-oriented,  and 
also  to  take  positive  action  to  encourage 
saving  and  the  orderly  liquidation  of  our 
tremendous  public  and  private  debt.  We 
have  made  some  steps  along  these  lines 
already— for  example  allowing  a  tax  de- 
duction for  up  to  $1,500  per  year  de- 
posited in  a  private  retirement  account- 
but  many  more  need  to  be  taken.  We 
must  allow  a  balanced  economic  poUcy 
to  emerge.  Tlie  best  way  to  accomplish 
this  in  the  long  run,  in  my  estimation,  is 
through  the  systematic  reduction  of  Gov- 
ernment interference  in  the  economy,  so 
that  the  market  may  function  more  effi- 
ciently and  more  freely. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government's  budget  and  its  ef- 
fect on  the  lives  of  all  Americans  is  a 
most  important  issue  which  deserves  the 
full  attention  of  this  House.  I  commend 
my  colleague.  Bill  Armstrong,  for  tak- 
ing this  special  order  today  which  gives 
us  an  opportimity  to  further  discuss  the 
Federal  budgetary  process. 

In    President    Lincoln's    Address    at 
Gettysburg  in  1863,  he  recognized  that 
a  free  nation  must  have  a  government 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people."  I  am  gravely  concerned  that  the 
growth  of  Government,  the  growth  of 
Federal   spending,   and  the   growth   of 
Federal  powers  are  eroding  the  control 
of   the  people  over  their  Government, 
and  if  we  in  Congress  allow  this  trend  to 
continue,  we  will  end  up  with  a  nation 
regulated  in  all  aspects  by  Government. 
Recently  the  Heritage  Foundation  of 
Washington,  D.C.  released  a  budget  study 
entitled  "An  Other  Budget"  which  gives 
an  overview  of  the  appropriate  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  of  Congress,  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  reducing 
or  eliminating  Federal  spending  in  those 
areas  which  are  not  properly  the  Federal 
responsibility.     Tlie     study     effectively 
makes  the  point  that  only  Congress  can 
grasp  control  of  the  budgetary  process, 
*'<B)ut  from  the  congressional  perspec- 
tive, in  theory  at  least,  no  budget  item 
is   'uncontrollable':    what   the  Congress 
has  done,  it  may  also  undo." 

Reducing  Federal  spending  is  not  0!ily 
important  because  it  would  reduce  the 
regulatory  control  of  Government  over 
its  citizens,  but  also  because  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  far  more  than 
it  receives  in  revenues,  which  is  addi- 
tionally burdening  our  Nation  with  in- 
flation and  the  resultant  recession. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  bring 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  mess*age 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1975  edi- 
tion of  Reader's  Digest  entitled,   "The 


•Secret  Tax'  America  Can't  Afford."  This 
message  was  prepared  by  the  editors  of 
Reader's  Digest  and  presented  by  The 
Business  Romidtable.  It  explains  in  con- 
cise terms  how  Federpl  deficit  spending 
c:iusc5  inflation  which  "is  a  ma.ior  force 
driving  up  the  price  of  everything  from 
liamburgcr  to  houses."  It  also  empha- 
si,:cs  that  Anierioaiis  must  do  their  part 
to  limit  the  growtli  ol  government  by  de- 
manding less  in  Federal  assistance.  Tnc 
full  text  of  the  article  follows: 
The  -Six-ret  Tax"  America  Cant  Afh.hu 
Ever  V.  ondcr  why  you  feel  poorer  evt.-i 
ihougii  you're  proh.ibly  making  m..re  moiicv 
than  your  f..ti.er  ever  dreamed  of?  You  r.'- 
nally  bought  that  hoii.--e.  You  drive  a  nice 
car.  Maybe  you're  making  payments  on  that 
boat  yon  olway.'?  wanted.  But  why  did  lii.'tt 
new  tile  in  the  kitchen  cost  so  much  more 
than  you  expected  .^  Why  did  the  bin  for  that 
wasiiing-machine  service  c.ill  take  your 
breath  away?  Why  do  expenses  now  .seem  to 
exceed  income? 

There  is  an  easy  one-word  ansv.-er  to  ;.il 
these  questions — inflation.  But  do  v.c  rcaPv 
imder.-iand  wh.-t  inflation  Is.  and  why  th:s 
"secret  tax  '  keep,s  chipping  awav  at  our  pa-. - 
checks? 

M.niy  factors  have  exacerbated  lliis  dollar- 
dissolving  inflation — the  energy  crisis,  crop 
price-s,  excessive  and  ill-advised  government 
regulation,  wages  outrunning  productiMty 
But  the  ba.^lc  cau.se  of  inflaiion  is  one  that 
mcst,  Americans  seem  larf:ely  unaware  of: 
fpciuling  money  that  lias-n't  bcvn  earned  :iri. 
In  short,  inflation  is  the  creature  of  debt, 
and  the  most  inflationary  kind  of  debt  is  t!ie 
one  we — under  our  democratic  system—  are 
the  most  responsible  for:  the  public  deo; 
The  olficials  we  elect  run  up  this  debt  to 
provide  the  loans,  goods  services  and  prv- 
grams  that  we  have  come  to  believe  should 
be   --paid   for  by  povcrnment." 

We  forget,  of  course,  that  "paid  for  bv 
government"  means  paid  for  by  us.  Govern- 
ment may  print  money,  but  this  is  only  t!;e 
symbol  of  wealth.  Real  wealth  Is  the  vahe 
of  the  goods  and  services  produced  by  work- 
ing men  and  women.  It  1.?  their  pay  for  mak- 
ing cars,  house.'!,  clothe.=  ,  books,  furnltnrc 
and  all  the  other  myriad  things  t\e  are  a'-- 
custnmed  to.  Governmenl  depeiids  upon  this 
wealth  that  we  create,  and  takes  from  e:ich 
of  us  a  portion  of  it  through  taxes  and  oth<  r 
revenues. 

Last  year  we  paid  out  .s2.J5.-l  billion  in  fcd- 
err.l  taxes,  l-'.norttuiately.  the  guvernmeni 
nol  only  spent  all  this  munev;  it  kept  riy!-.: 
on  .spending,  doling  out  S3.5  billion  nicro 
than  we  gave  it.  And  it  has  generally  dor.o 
the  .same  f>!r  years— spendii-g  SC6,8  billi.in 
more  than  income  in  ilie  five  veiirs  ]!)70 
through  1974  alor.e. 

That  is  where  i!-,e  trouble  st.nru: — when  -.>.<», 
as  eieciors.  allow  government,  oflen  for  r-- 
(i;\ ideally  persuasive  reasons,  to  speiid  d-  .- 
iars  it  doesn't  have.  It  goes  into  debt. 

Bui   government    and    the    average   ciiix.cn 
go  into  debt   under  diflerei.t  rules.  Goveri:- 
mcnt  IS  the  doniinant  borrower  in  the  mar- 
ket, both  from  individuals   (mainlv  throiuii 
sclhnig    savings    bonds)     and    by    depositijiL,- 
lOUs  with  ban::s,  then  WTi'ing  checks  atraiii'^l 
tiiem.    Result:    We    taxpayers    h.ive    to    pay 
v.irioti.s  banks  and   other   lenders   some   $11) 
billion  in  yearly  hi: crest  on  the  public  debt. 
And    that's    why    we    are    In    trouble.    We 
pay  all  the  government's  biil.s,  tud  we  b.-ar 
the  burden  of  those  bills  government  inctirs 
after  our  lax  money  has  run  out.  We  pay  bv 
shelling   out   that   .secret   tax   that   adds  toil 
ctnls  to  a  pound  of  bacon.  $5  to  a  pair  of 
■•lices.  .J20  to  an  electric  stove. 

Now  this  is  the  part  of  inflation  that  most 
of  us  don't  fully  nnderst.tnd :  Ho-.v  the  gov- 
ernment's indebtednes";  pnshe.';  up  the  prices 
of  the  tlilne.?  we  btiv. 
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['  works  this  w^v:  We  laii  r  piiii'i  ni'iney 
:^.  cover  our  own  debts.  Tlie  feeler. il  sjovern- 
li.eiit.  however,  can:  throut'h  a  complex  pro- 
'^■tciiire  called  "monetary  policy,'  the  Federal 
f{»'-erve  creates  dollars  and  transfers  them 
'■)  b.-inks  The  banks  make  loins  from  these 
new  •  asset^s."  Thus,  money  is  pumped  into 
'he  economy" — money  that  was  origir.a!'\ 
:  "'hirit,'  more  than  the  figures  on  a  Federal 
Reserve  check:  soon  more  currency  has  to 
'jf'   printed   to   cover   the   new  dollars.   Manv 

•  '!  ihe.se  dollars  orli/inate  throut;h  bunk  loan' 
'■1    v,irious  knids.  They   find   their   way    into 

i.f  economy  through  various  commercial 
•ran<actions.    But    who    has   e^tablished    the 

•ecfl  for  these  nt-.v  dollars  in  the  firsr  place  ' 
Wi'  ii.ive — through  the  many  things  we  a  .k 
-■■(•rn.neiit  to  "do"  for  us.  through  loans 
.md  grants  to  businesses,  school,  research 
-:"<ip.>.  through  "aid"  programs  of  all  kuids. 
R'lnember,  most  of  tSiese  deficil  dollars  have 
:!Ot  been  earned  by  producing  any: hiiig  They 
nil-rely  compete  with  our  paycheck  dollars 
I'.i  whatever  goods  and  services  we  and  others 
ha\e  produced.  ResuU:  Tlie  oldest  of  eco- 
numio  laws  takes  effect.  With  more  money 
.•.■oiiiid    than    available    goods.    price>   rise — 

lid  iiiilation  is  uposi  us. 

Okay     Kverybodv    talks    about    it     Almo.st 
■  -rybodv    feels    it.    But    what    can    we    do 
.i'>.'Ut  it'.' 
Certainly,  increased  productivity — each  of 

1-.  producing  more  for  the  dollars  we  earn — 
IS  ,,ne  of  the  most  e.'fectlve  counters  to  In- 
ilation.  Many  businesses  and  dedicated 
.voikcrs  have  performed  ama/ing  feats  of 
,^i'i:<liictivii  v.  enabimg  theni  to  increa.se 
iheir  wages  nnd  profits  while  cutting  the 
priiv  of  their  products  to  remain  compel  i- 
t  ive. ' 

But  productivity  increases  cannot  indefi- 
niiely    make   up   for   the   steady   cheapening 

•  f  the  dollar  brought  on  by  the  government 
indulging  legislative  whims  with  more  thiii 
.Hir  ■  money.  It's  time  for  some  tough  de- 
■-i.-^ioiis  Hi  Washington.  Decisions  that  will 
not  be  made  tinle.ss  citizens — businessmen. 
!  i:  iiiOis,  workers,  housewives,  pensionets  — 
il  ■iiiand  them  and  are  willing  to  accept  the 

11  rilices  that  must  be  made, 
r'articularlv  in  times  ?ucli  as  these,  no  one 
AiiMld  deny   the   use  of   federal  resources  to 

,if;e  care  of  the  trulv  needv.  And  to  alleviate 
■lie    Mgors    of    recession.    Job    program.-,    and 

•  ther  relief  may  well  be  es.sentia!  But  with 
idditional  costs.  It  is  even  more  imperative 
hat    the  rest  of  the   budget   be  kein   under 

<  .iiitrol  -so  we  do  not  wind  up  compounding 
the  inflation  which  brought  about  the  re- 
cession In  the  first  place 

If  we  e.xpect  government  to  cut  spending, 
however,  n-e  must  all  cut  our  v  i  pec  tat  ions  oj 
qoicrnmcnt.  Businessmen  seeking  special 
trea'ment  to  pull  them  out  of  a  hole  dug 
by  their  own  merriciency  must  make  do  with 
their  own  resourcefulness.  Special-Interest 
grrtms  mu.-t  ^toj)  and  c^m.-ider  ♦he  o\crnlI 
etlects  of  their  recjuests  upon  government 
and  thus  upon  inflation  Citi/ens  must  real- 
ize that  government  Installations  may  close 
m  lliciT  area  Because  the  monev  is  not  avail- 
able, certain  nonesseini.il  programs  ma\ 
have   to  be  delaved  or  even  discarded. 

We.  all  of  us.  are  trvuig  to  hold  the  line 
on  spendln:.;  at  home,  and  we  should  expect 
government  to  do  the  same  We  only  fool 
ourselves  if  we  think  real  prou'ress  can  be 
ni.ade  without  getting  the  goveiiimeufs  fi.scal 
engine  back  In  tune. 

And  remember,  ire  are  the  government 
That  3  why  we  can  do  something  about  In- 
flation— if  we  have  the  sen.se  to  discipline 
iiiir.--elves  and  the  ingeniiitv  to  get  more  out 
of  tlie  considerable  human  and  materia!  re- 
-oiirces  we  already  ha\e 
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Ml"  Speaker,  it  is  tiiy  firm  (onyicliun 
that  life  ttreiite^t  >ci\icc  we  could  pos- 
sibl..  rencior  out-  constituent.^  would 
be  to  fiee  tlieni  from  overregulatiou  by 
govcininent.  an  excessive  tax  burden, 
and  the  inllation  caused  by  Federal 
spending'  policie.-.  Thi.s  can  be  accom- 
plished— and  must  be  accomplished— by 
reducing  the  size  and  scope  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  operatm;:,'  on  a 
sound  fisinl  pnjicy  tluit  would  balance 
e.xpenditures  with  mticiiiatcd  revenues. 
I  have  sponsored  and  supported  such 
legisl'ition  to  i'eirt^ae  tint  Congress  jrin;,' 
the  budget  into  balance,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  advocate  for  the  return 
of  a  tiovernment  th.it  truly  ser\es  the 
best  interests  of  tlie  people. 

Ml-.  C.OCDLING  Mr.  Spfakci.  i  mn 
jileased  to  p,  iticipate  today  in  a  discus- 
sion of  one  of  the  more  vital  que  tions — 
indeed,  portuips  tlie  tnosl  vital  question 
of  oui  day  ,'ind  this  Conuress — aiid  that 
is  tlie  problem  of  the  looming  budget 
deficil  whi'ii  contront.^  u.s. 

It  is  important  that  we  tiy  to  do  a 
little  projection  of  the  possible  long- 
raiisc  results  of  fiscal  profligacy  with  the 
1976  budcet.  and  periiaps  envision  a 
scuuiiio — to  Use  a  fa.shionable  woid — 
of  futinc  developments  withm  llie  ne>t 
low  years. 

Let  us  H.s.siime  fir.st  of  :dl  lliat  the 
bud'-;et  deficit  does,  indeed,  approacli  or 
even  exceed  SlOO  billion  for  fiscal  197G. 
It  was  only  some  13  .short  years  ago,  in 
i9G2.  when  the  entire  PVderal  budget 
pa.s.sed  SlOO  billion  for  the  first  time.  We 
were  probibly  more  upset  about  that 
iheii  ilian  we  are  now  about  a  deficit  of 
that  amount  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  sii'e  deficit  would  spell  doom,  btit  it 
appears  that  a  SlOO  billion  deficit  is  mov- 
ing ill  that  direction. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  the  deficit  i.-.  plainly  not 
goiii';  to  be  finuued  by  a  tax  increa.se. 
and  tiicre  is  considerable  question  wlietli- 
er  It  should  be.  Nor  v  il!  it  be  financed 
tlnoui-h  borro'vinj;  in  the  capital 
markets,  since  the  tot.il  of  the  deficit  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  si/e  of  all 
capital  iviiich  is  a'. aila!)le  for  public  and 
private  borrowinp.  That  leaves  monetiza- 
tion  of  the  debt  -printing  of  iiaper- 
mcncy  to  cover  tiie  debt— as  the  only 
mcan.s  of  financing  tiie  debt,  and  it  is 
.iu-st  this  path  which  is  recommended  bv 
the  staff  of  tiip  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee in  its  report  entitled  "Macroeconomic 
Overview."  distributed  last  January 

The  authors  of  that  reiiort.  however, 
maintain  that  monetizing  tlie  debt  will 
not  n  suit  in  any  r,i'4nificant  inflation, 
but  .'\rtiuir  Carol,  economic  adviser  to 
Senator  Wilm.'vm  Br.oiK  ot  Tennessee, 
shows  very  con\incingiy  in  a  critique 
published  m  tlie  recent  Heritage  Foun- 
dation study  of  the  Federal  budget  en- 
titled "An  Otlier  Btidget:  Toward  a  Re- 
ordering of  National  Priorities."  the  fal- 
laciou.snc.ss  of  tl-iat  entire  argument. 
lliat  argument  cannot  be  .summarized 
in  the  little  time  I  have  at  my  disposal. 
SulTice  it  to  sav  that  in  my  judgment  a 
deficit  of  these  mammotii  i)roportions 
will  indeed  reknulle  a  vicious  inflation, 
which  would  very  probably  reach  an  an- 
nual rate  of  2,3  or  30  percent.  If  we  tfiink 
that  could  not  liappen  here,  v, e  have  only 


to  look  at  Great  Britain  over  this  la-t 
year. 

What  \\\\\  happen  if  we  do  encounter 
such  an  inflation  rate?  Let  us  recall  that 
inflation  was  runninp,  at  only  some  6  per- 
cent when  politiral  and  public  pressme 
forced  Pre.^idcnt  Nixon  to  impo.'-e  wajje 
and  price  controls  on  the  countrv  in  Au- 
gust of  1971.  The  cries  for  the  rcimpo;:- 
tion  of  such  controls  were  heard  loudly 
and  often  from  the  Democratic  leader- 
sbiij  not  so  \ery  long  ago.  but  the  exijer:- 
emc  of  tlie  inevit.ible  failure  of  those 
consols  was  too  fresh  in  the  mind  ol  the 
administration  to  allow  it  to  follow  this 
advicp.  But  if  inflation  explodes  as  a 
con.scqticnce  of  this  budget  in  the  man- 
ner I  anticipate,  the  pressure  for  wage 
and  pi  ice  controls  will  again  become  al- 
most irresistible. 

No  ".'  age  and  price  controls  can  possi- 
bly work  to  hold  wag;es  and  price.s  stable 
under  such  inflationary  pressures.  Thc-e 
pressures  will  lead  to  drastic  shortages, 
ol  the  sort  we  have  already  experienced 
in  considerable  measure,  and  the  devel- 
oi)ment  of  a  black  market  in  whicii  will 
operate  [:eople  willing  to  pay  and  receive 
higher  prices  than  those  "legally"  al- 
lowed. This  in  turn  will  require  the  hir- 
ing of  even  more  bureaucrats  whose  ,iob 
it  ,vi!l  be  to  eiuorce  the  legal  prices,  as 
well  as  siill  others  to  -see  to  the  task  of 
(ilanninj  industrial  production.  Tlie.se 
Go\ernmeiit  officials  will  have  to  be  paid 
for  througn  additional  taxation,  and  as 
they  will  decrease  production  through 
their  r.'gulation  and  interference,  the 
Federal  budget  will  increase  even 
further. 

Tlie  ui).-lu)t  of  all  this  will  be  the  demisi' 
of  the  tree  enterprise  system.  Free  mar- 
ket is  not  Mist  the  best  mechanism  man 
has  stumbled  on  for  the  production  and 
distiibution  of  goods  and  sei\ice.s:  it  is 
also  the  indispensable  prerequisite  of  tli"? 
personal  freedoms  which  we  in  this 
Nation  so  cherish.  A  people  willing  to  ac- 
cept reputation,  restriction,  and  ration- 
ing in  the  economy  are  hardly  likely  to 
balk  at  regulation,  restriction,  and  ra- 
tioning in  the  sphere  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  political  freedom,  and  so  forth. 
Why  should  i)eople  object?  You  cannot 
cat  freedom  of  the  press,  after  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  the  picture 
I  pa 'lit  Is  a  gloomy  one,  but  I  truly  be- 
lie">e  that  our  situation  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  one.  I  hojic  that  the  scenario 
I  lia.e  skclcheri  may  be  proven  wrong  il 
our  \iews  do  not  prevail  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress. It  i.s  vital,  however,  that  they  be 
stated  in  coherent  form,  as  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  in  thi.s  special  order. 
For  the  central  issue  involved  in  all  these 
sometimes  esoteric  debates  on  capital 
markets,  allocation  of  credit,  and  so  on. 
is  reallv  one  about  what  sort  of  society 
we  want  ours  to  be:  a  regimented  -society 
or  a  tree  society.  Regimentation  has 
many  advocates  in  times  of  economic 
hardship  and  social  upheaval,  but  we 
must  stand  lor  the  supremacy  of  the  free 
market  in  economics  and  the  free  citi- 
zen in  politics  and  .society.  That.  I  sug- 
gest, is  what  the  American  experiment 
was  all  about  when  it  began  some  200 
>ears  ago. 

Mr  SY.NLMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
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to  have  the  oi^portunity  to  participate  in 
this  exchange  of  opinion  on  the  Federal 
budget,  an  exchange  of  opinion  which 
I  til  ink  is  very  much  needed  in  view  of 
o;U"  current  fiscal  situation. 

In  the  President's  budget  for  fi.scal 
}e.:r  1976,  submitted  to  this  Congress 
ucintly.  there  is  a  summary  table  in  the 
back  listing  the  Federal  deficits  for  each 
ye.u"  since  the  founding  of  our  Nation. 
Perhaps  a  few  thoughts  on  thnt  onc- 
i  age  table  might  be  in  order. 

Balancing  the  budget  of  such  a  mam- 
moth organization  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
(.iiiment  is.  of  course,  no  easy  task  but 
It  does  turn  out  that  in  some  years  we 
came  respectably  close  to  doing  so  in  re- 
cent memory.  In  1960,  for  instance,  we 
had  a  small  surplus  of  $269  million;  and 
e\en  in  1965,  when  the  great  society  pro- 
grams first  began  to  be  enacted,  we  werd 
in  deficit  by  a  mere  $1,596  bilhon.  That 
is  a  lot  of  money,  of  course,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  would  be  deliriously 
happy  if  we  could  even  approach  that 
figure  in  fiscal  1976. 

In  1969,  for  example,  for  the  last 
time — and  for  the  only  time  in  the  last 
15  years — we  ran  a  budget  surplus  of  $3.2 
billion.  The  effort  must  have  exhausted 
us,  however,  for  we  immediately  began 
moving  into  the  red.  In  1971,  for  ex- 
ample, with  our  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  winding  down,  we  ran  what  was 
nl  that  time  the  second  largest  deficit 
we  had  displayed  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War:  slightly  more  than 
$23  billion,  a  figure  that  was  almost  ex- 
actly duplicated  in  the  following  year, 
1972. 

I  think  most  of  us  remember  ver\"  \  i\'- 
idly  the  feeling  of  alarm  which  the  Na- 
tion experienced  thanks  tc  unenlightened 
national  newscasters  in  the  summer  of 
1971.  when  inflation  was  running  at  an 
alarming  annual  rate  of  5  or  6  percent 
and  public  clamor  impelled  President 
Nixon  to  impose  an  ill-fated  system  of 
wage  and  price  controls.  Somehow  or 
other  the  deficit  then  began  to  decline, 
and  in  1973  the  deficit  amounted  to  $14.3 
billion,  in  1974  sinking  to  a  mere  $3.4 
billion.  From  1969  to  1974  our  total  defi- 
cits had  come  to  a  total  of  better  than 
$65  billion,  and  I  submit  that  this  ac- 
cumulated debt  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  roaring  inflation  which  has 
struck  our  Nation  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1974. 

Still  in  1973  and  1974,  the  deficit  was 
dropping  rather  rapidly,  and  I  suspect 
that  in  terms  of  inflation  at  least  we  are 
reaping  the  benefits  of  that  greater  fiscal 
responsibility  right  now.  The  year  1975 
just  may  be  a  fairly  good  year  for  the 
Government's  task  of  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  our  money,  and  if  the  econ- 
omy is  left  alone  sufficiently  to  deal  with 
the  dislocations  imposed  upon  it  by  past 
deficit  spending  and  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, it  might  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
conditions. 

At  least  this  adjustment  would  prob- 
ably take  place  if  it  were  not  for  the  un- 
believable deficit  which  the  proposed  fis- 
cal 1976  budget  presents  for  our  edifica- 
tion: an  outrageous  $52  blUion  In  the 
President's  own  budget.  Moreover,  with 


the  additions  which  even  the  President 
is  asking  for,  many  others  which  the 
Congress  is  giving  him  without  his  w  ish- 
ing  them,  and  the  dispute  currently  rag- 
ing over  whether  the  income  tax  cut  this 
year  should  be  $21  billion  or  $31  billion. 
the  budget  deficit  is  entirely  likely  lo 
reach  almost  unimaginable  proiinrtion.;. 
In  fact,  by  the  time  one  adds  tos/ether  tlie 
decrease  in  revenue  wtih  the  increase  in 
expenditure,  it  is  not  al  all  Impo.ssible 
that  the  deficit  ma.\'  rise  to  a  .■■um  over 
$100  billion. 

A  deficit  of  that  magnitude  would  be 
something  we  have  really  had  no  experi- 
ence in  handling.  In  any  case,  that  deficit 
combined  with  the  projected  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  which  is  estimated  by 
the  President  at  $35  billion  and  which 
could  easily  reach  $50  billion — all  this 
may  very  "well  mean  that  after  a  period 
of  relative  price  stability  during  calen- 
dar year  1975,  by  calendar  year  1976  we 
may  be  heading  into  another  inflationary 
era  when  the  inflation  rate  could  top  25 
percent.  This  is  hardly  an  impossible 
figure:  Great  Britain  even  this  year  has 
experienced  something  close  to  that.  But 
those  who  will  suffer  the  most  from  such 
an  inflation  will  again  be  the  poor  and 
the  old,  and  we  will  again  be  called  upon 
to  raise  social  security  benefits  dras- 
tically and  provide  increased  assistance 
for  the  poor,  until  the  spiral  of  expendi- 
ture and  lowered  income  brings  us  to  a 
depression  which  will  make  the  current 
economic  situation  look  rather  like 
prosperity. 

The  time  to  halt  the  cycle  is  now.  The 
Heritage  Foundation  study  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  helps  to  point  the  way  by 
providing  a  general  theoretical  justifi- 
cation for  budget  restraint  and  reorder- 
ing as  well  as  concrete  suggestions  for 
reducing  the  budget.  Those  of  us  who 
hold  elected  office  are  vei-y  wary  of  of- 
fending any  constituents  whose  benefits 
may  be  reduced  by  our  actions.  But  we 
must  start  somewhere,  and  I  surmise  that 
if  we  act  responsibly  it  will  turn  out  not 
to  be  so  difficiUt  to  say  "'no"  as  we  may 
think.  If  we  do  not  act  now,  we  may  over- 
step that  quantitative  boundary  beyond 
which  it  is  impossible  to  return  to  fiscal 
sanity  without  major  social  upheaval. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado,  Congressman 
Armstrong,  in  this  special  order  on  the 
Federal  budget.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant issue  facing  the  American  people 
today  and  my  colleague  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  taking  the  lead  on  a 
matter  that  is  desperately  in  need  of 
some  commonsense  solutions. 

Not  since  the  days  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion has  America  faced  an  economic 
situation  as  serious  as  the  one  we  face 
today.  Regrettably,  there  are  no  easy 
answers;  no  solutions  that  do  not  in- 
volve some  degree  of  discomfiture  for 
some  people. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  Amer- 
ica is  faced  with  inflation  and  recession 
occurlng  simultaneously.  For  years,  econ- 
omists have  told  us  that  because  of 
increased  Federal  controls  over  the 
economy  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 


i.ossiolt .  to  iuue  another  collap.se  like 
the  one  ihat  began  in  1929.  What  they 
did  not  tell  the  American  people  was 
that  tiicse  increased  controls  could  so 
interfere  with  the  workings  of  tin. 
marketi.'lacc  trial  pyires  could  rise  and 
productivity  could  fall  siniulianeoi.sly. 
Tliat  is  exac'ly  what  has  happened. 

Any  time  the  supply  of  money  :.i- 
'  leases  faster  tlian  the  rate  of  produc- 
tivity, prices  will  escalate.  The  reason 
lor  that  is  simiiie.  There  is  more  money 
available  to  buy  lev.er  goods — relativcl:" 
.'•ncal:ing — wliieh  means  that  increased 
demand  for  tiie.-e  gcod.s  pu.shes  up  tli: 
Piice  of  them.  Or  as  the  classic  defini- 
tion ruiis.  inflation  is  simply  a  case  of 
'loo  niucli  Money  cha.sing  too  lev 
goods." 

A  number  of  thing.'-;  can  produce  risin.g 
liices  but  all  deal,  one  way  or  another, 
with  thi.s  ratio  of  money  to  productivity. 
For  instance,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment .spends  more  money  than  it  taKts 
m.  the  deficit  can  be  made  up  by  iii- 
crca.sing  taxes,  .selling  bonds  in  the 
private  market,  selling  bonds  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  or  printing  new  money.  The 
first  two  have  minimal  impact  on  pi  ic*  s 
since  they  do  not  increase  the  quantiiy 
of  money  in  circulation.  The  latter  two 
lia\e  a  considerable  impact  however 
since  tliey  do  increase  the  amount  ol 
money  available  to  .spend  while  faiii.ig 
to  provide  for  a  corresponding  increase 
in  in-oductivity. 

Likewi.se.  if  Government  controls  cut 
down  on  the  incentive  to  produce,  or 
make  it  more  difficult  to  produce,  the 
same  think  will  happen.  There  will  h-^- 
more  money  chasing  fewer  goods.  This  j, 
why  wage  and  price  controls  have  been 
notoriously  ineffective  in  holding  do";  n 
prices. 

In  the  present  situation,  we  have  boiii 
excessive   Federal  spending  and   moiie- 
tization  of  the  debt  as  well  as  too  much 
Government  regulation.  This  has  pu.slied 
prices   up.   interest   rates   up.   has   pre- 
vented  neces.sary   capital   formation   lo 
create  ne\.-  .iobs  and  increased  produc- 
tion, has  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
banks  and  businesses  to  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  has  resulted  in  massive  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  by  cheating  creditors 
out  of  their  just  due.  As  a  result  we  have 
a  combination  of  inflation  and  recession 
Perhaps  this  problem  could  have  been 
avoided  if  we  had  dwelled  a  little  le.ss  on 
economic   theory   and  a   Utile  more   on 
some    of    the    older    lessons    of    history. 
America  has  become  the  mo.st  prosperous 
and  powerful  Nation  on  Earth,  not  by 
government  doing  things  for  people  but 
by  people  doing  things  for  themselves. 
Americans  built  this  country,  its  business 
and  its  industry,  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.  Tlie  marketplace,  uncluttered  by 
excessive   governmental   regulation,   de- 
termined success  or  failure  through  con- 
sumer democracy.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  ruled  and  ruled  well;   efficient 
producers  were  rewarded  and  inefficient 
ones  fell  by  the  wayside.  Without  undue 
restrictions  the  lure  of  new  markets,  at 
home  and  abroad,  gave  the  efficient  pro- 
ducer the  incentive  to  expand  and  be- 
come still  more  efficient.  Then,  with  the 
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emergence  of  interchangeable  paits.  tiie 
assembly  line,  and  nc.v  technologj',  wc 
becanie  the  world  s  foremcjt  agricultural 
and  industrial  power  Of  course,  we  were 
luclcv  to  have  on  abundance  of  roources. 
but  t.'ie  !:cv  in'nrdi!'nt  wcis  frepdoin— 
economic  and  poli'iral. 

Ti5e  Crorl  Dtpj-e^sirn  rr.d  th?  rxperi- 
ence  of  Wc;ld  War  II  changed  things. 
America  survived  both  tj  become  the 
preeminent  woild  power  economically 
;ind  militarily,  Bvt.  at  the  same  time, 
many  Amjrin^ns  ■  ho  liv  -.d  throu.-h  thofc 
traumatic  j'cars  were  determined  that 
their  childien  wruld  not  hive  to  face 
thp  same  rxpcricrei ;.  Thi-  le^ult  v.-as  that 
erono.mi'-  .sjcurit.v  became  a  goal  coequal 
lo  economic  prosperity. 

Siiivc  the  free  mark.  t.  by  dcfinilion. 
mvolvea  a  certain  .imounl  of  li.-k.  po.'vt- 
V.  ;r  Ameiif-ans  in  their  search  for  eco- 
r.nnir  .«;erurity  sought  to  minimise  tho.^^e 
ii-ks  by  turning  to  ti.e  F>.'deral  Govern- 
ment tor  proti'ction.  Gradually,  repula- 
tion.o  and  .subsidies  tliat  \vtre  berun  in 
the  1930s  as  a  respnn>^e  to  the  depression 
weie  expanded  to  pro\irie  tinaneial  .secu- 
rity under  very  different  circum- tanccs 
than  exi;^tcd  during  the  depres.sion. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  internal  inconsi.st- 
f  ".cy  of  sefkini;  economic  .security,  which 
necessitates  a  nrow  th  Oi  Federal  controls, 
nnd  economic  pr.vperitv.  whieii  involves 
:'!^t  the  cyposite.  wa  .  bound  to  catch  up 
v.  ith  U.S.  Unfortunately,  in  the  drive  for 
.oeurity,  many  Aaiericuns  forgot  that 
America  was  built  by  people  taking:  ri.sk.s 
and  dom?  thincs  for  themselves,  not  by 
Or;vcrnment  tr>ir?  to  protect  them  and 
do  an  ever  increasint:  number  of  things 
for  them. 

The  first  signs  of  difRculty  came  about 
as  a  result  of  the  rapid  increase  in  Fed- 
er.d  .spendin;,'.  From  a  level  of  SO  billion 
in  fi.scal  year  1940,  Federal  snendaiK  in- 
irensed  to  S106  billion  ni  fi.scal  year  19C_', 
to  SMI  bilhon  m  fiscal  year  1971  and 
'i;en  to  $313  billion  in  fi.scal  year  1975. 
Now.  for  fiscal  year  197G.  the  a.Hininistra- 
tion  is  proiectiPK  a  budget  of  at  lea.st 
S350  billion,  and  I  vould  not  be  at  all 
"irpMsed  if  the  final  fi-urc  reaches  $375 
"r  $380  billion. 

Unfortunate':,-.  Federal  revenues  have 
;  ot  b?en  able  to  keep  pace  with  such 
.■pcndin?.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  there  have  bi-en  only  .seven  budKct 
surpluses.  toUUrg  S2.?.4  billijn.  c  m- 
pared  to  22  budvct  deficits  that  add  up  ti 
an  astrono.mical  SJOO  billion.  As  a  con- 
.-.-quence  (he  nr.iionul  debt  has  soared 
from  $268  7  billion  in  1946  to  a  level  of 
■-^■=>01  G  billion  todav.  AUo.  as  a  conse- 
qrience.  the  124-percent  rise  in  the  na- 
Mfin.ll  debt  has  been  more  than  matched 
V  a  186-percent  ri.se  in  thf  cost  of  liv- 
..I  ■  over  the  ^^ame  period. 

Alarminc;  as  th.o.'^e  figures  are,  the  pic- 
:  ire  for  1976  and  beyond  is  even  more 
.:im.  The  autiriijat-ed  deficit  for  fi-cal 

■  ear  1376  started  in  January  at  .?45  bil- 

■  I'U.  mmjic:^  bv  February  to  $51.9  billion, 
1.-   Mareli   to  S.)6  5  billion,  a'ld  is  still 

:  !.-infr.  Su.h  a  fi:;ure  is  siirpa.s-ed— at 
'  ;:st  for  the  moment — '(uly  bv  th(»  World 
.. -ir  II  produced  deficit  of  $57.4  billion 
;  ■  1943,  and  is  greater  than  any  peace- 
'  me  budset  prior  to  1952.  Worse  yet,  it 
1^  anticipated  that,  for  the  next  few 
vea--..  at  least,  we  \Kill  see  budgets  with 
similar  deticlt>5. 


Not  only  do  these  huge  deficits  tiro- 
duce  large  jumps  in  both  the  national 
debt  and  the  cost  of  living,  but  they  al.'^o 
have  a  negative  impact  on  the  avail- 
ability of  capital  lor  investment.  There 
is  only  to  much  capital  to  go  around  and 
according  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
William  Cimon.  sovcrnmmts— Federal. 
State,  and  local — will  recjuire  80  percent 
of  wli.it  is  ivi'ilable  in  fiscal  ycLir  1976 
ju. ;,  In  cover  the  defi  its  ijro.iecicd  at  the 
time  of  the  Presidcnf.s  state  of  the  Union 
ru  '^i^a?,-".  That  1-c-c:  only  20  percent  lor 
tu  iuf'.s  and  industry  which  vill  lueen 
higher  liiteic.t  ratLs,  di.-i!it:rmedialion. 
i  nd  iu.-iiiTuicnt  fu!uk  to  finance  the  ex- 
parsicn  and  modernisation  prcgram.s  so 
c  .'ential  to  inc'cascd  productivity,  high- 
er employnient.  and  economic  recovery. 
And  ii  the  Federal  deficit  reaches  $75  to 
ScO  bilUnn.  which  mnny  experts  are  now- 
predicting,  there  will  be  vUluaHy  no 
c.'ii.'ital  for  the  piivate  .■sector. 

Of  ecuise.  as  I  mendoned  earlier.  th° 
'■:ek  oi  capital  is  not  the  only  barrier  to 
in-ireascd  productivity.  Tlie  proliferation 
ol  Federal  rules  and  regulalicns  is  an- 
other major  obstacle  which,  like  Federal 
spending,  has  grown  alarniint,ly  in  re- 
cent years.  In  more  prosperous  times,  the 
free  tnterp.rise  system  il.sell  was  con- 
sidered the  cojvsumcrs  bejt  protection 
against  shoddy  cood.*;;  nowada.vs.  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  upon  itself  to  protect 
l^eople  not  only  from  ollur.s  but  from 
theiiisehcs.  One  can  not  even  .tart  a  car 
the.se  da.v.s  '.viihout  some  bu7/er  remind- 
ing him.  in  some  cases  foriin:;  him.  to 
buckle  his  seatbelt. 

Of  course,  all  the.se  things  cost 
mone> — which  means  higher  prices.  In 
addition,  all  the  redtape  and  paperwork 
bu;iinc.ses  must  put  up  with  in  order  to 
i^et  a  permit  or  a  license  costs  mil- 
lion-s  o:  dollars  that  could  have  otherwise 
been  ^pent  for  plant  expansion  or  equip- 
ment acquisition.  For  instance,  a  recent 
study  revealed  that  Federal  paper  push- 
ing requirements  today— exclusive  of 
bank  and  IRS  form.-— account  for  130 
million  maii-hou;.s  ani.ually.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  various  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  put  a  damper  oii  competition 
rather  tlian  sUmul.Hp  it  a  •  was  originally 
intended. 

Pcrhap.i  the  bc^t  examples  of  this  nrc 
the  Inten:larc  Commerce  Commission. 
ICC.  the  Federal  Conmiunications  Com- 
mission. FCC.  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Born-d.  CAB.  In  their  respective  area^, 
each  has  preempted  the  free  market  sys- 
tem by  helping  determine  who  get.-  what 
pjecj  of  the  business  and  how  thcv  shall 
run  it  Morecver.  both  the  ICC  and  the 
CAB  engage  in  rate  regulation  that 
amounts  to  price-fixing  just  as  surely  as 
if  a  single  company  had  developed  a 
monopoly  over  the  truck,  railroad,  or  air- 
lin'"  industry. 

For  example,  if  one  bu.vs  en  airline  tick- 
et ill  California  to  fiy  from  Los  An-reles 
to  San  Francisco,  it  costs  $16.50.  Yet  il 
the  same  ticket  is  purcha  ed  in  New 
York,  where  it  bee-rnes  subject  to  CAB 
control,  the  co.st  is  $:3.  Moreover,  it  is 
e.-.timatcd  that,  without  the  CAB.  iiirline 
faro  .  irr.ni  N'cv  York  to  lo.s  Ant'-les  nnd 
from  W  i-'iinaion  trj  Chicago  could  be  re- 
duced 373  and  S19.  respectively.  I  know 
th<t  It  r  .o'dd  sa\c  $3S  on  a  roundtiip 


ticket  every  time  I  went  bark  lo  my  di.i- 
tiict.  I  would  certainly  be  encouraged  lo 
buy  more  consumer  goods  and  thus  do 
mv  bit  to  stimulate  productivity. 

Ii;siead  of  a  trulv  competitive  .sy.sicm. 
what  has  emerged  i^  a  sv.tem  that  in- 
creasingly shut-,  new  en'rcprcn  ".irs  out 
and  jeopardizes  the  .survival  of  estab- 
lished bu-ine',Kmen  by  denyir,'^  them  the 
ri.^ht  lo  do  things  as  ciriciently  as  they 
might  and  by  addinr;  arbitrarily  lo  their 
co.sts  and  thu.s  the  Cj:-ts  of  the  c'onsumer. 
To  cite  an  example,  one  of  the  repre- 
.sentativcs  from  the  auto  industry  re- 
cently testified  in  Wa=hiii-ton  tliat  the 
co^t  of  mandated  safety  features  plus 
emission  controls  will  odd  $1,200  to  the 
cost  of  "economy"  model  cars  by  1978. 
All  of  this,  of  course,  simplv  fuels  the 
fires  of  inflation  and  kads  .  ueeessiydv  to 
reduced  purcha.sing  power  lower  di  in;:nd 
for  goods,  cutbacks  in  production,  un- 
employm.ent  and  finally  recession. 

'J'ning  to  beat  ir.liation  by  increa-ir.g 
fh-"  benefits  paid  to  people  under  various 
mcome  si;pport  p:c-:ranis  or  by  provid- 
ing makev.ork  jobs  is  ineffective  because 
it  a</gi-avatos  the  ba.sic  problem.  Ex- 
penditure:; of  this  sort  contriljute  to 
greater  deficits,  increased  deficits  mean 
more  inflation,  more  inflation  means 
more  business  failures  and  unemploy- 
ment, all  of  v  liieh  creates  a  vicious  circle 
that,  can  only  end  in  depres.sion.  To  pat 
th"  prime  emiiha-is  on  fighting  recession 
instead  of  inflation  is  to  fight  symptoms 
instead  of  causes  or  be  like  the  dog  eha.'- 
in'T  its  tail.  The  effort  is  do-med  to  I'ailui  " 
and  all  Americans,  including  the  recip- 
ients of  increased  benefits  are  likely  to 
come  out  losers  in  the  long  run.  A  rnore 
appropriate  remedy  would  be  to  increase 
productivity  while  reduring  the  soend- 
ing  deficits  that  cause  infiatir.n. 

As  long  rs  increa.'-ed  Fcd<^ral  sjicnding 
is  combined  with  expanded  governmen- 
tal regulation  of  tlie  economy,  the  in- 
predienls  are  present  lor  not  just  a  reces- 
fion  but  for  a  major  economic  di'^aster 
Yet.  in^tcad  of  an  allout  effort  to  cut  the 
budget.  ContTP-s,  which  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  Democratic  Tarty  40  of 
tnc  \.x.*  44  years,  has  been  leadinij  the 
ch.-irge  in  favor  of  rolling  up  bigtjcr  budg- 
et deficits.  When  the  previous  rdminis- 
tration  tried  to  hold  down  .spending.  Con- 
pre.^.s  did  every tning  it  could  to  thwart 
tho.sc  efforts.  Now.  when  the  present  ad- 
mini.stratiun  requests  rescissions  and  de- 
ferral Congress  rejects  all  but  a  small 
percnta;  e  of  them.  Other  examples  of 
recent    congressional    luiwillingness"  to 
exercise  fisral  responsibility  include  the 
trx  reduction  bills  pa.^.sed  by  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  .support  expressed  for 
en  even  lar-er  public  service  employment 
program,  the  calls  for  an  expanded  pub- 
lic works  program  and  the  refusal  lo  !;o 
along  with  a  reasonable  cut  in  the  run- 
avv.iy  iood  stamp  pro'.ram. 

As  far  as  cutting  back  on  Federal 
icyulation  is  court rnrd.  the  picture  is 
.scarcely  briglitcr.  Today  ue  have  12  de- 
I'artments  and  75  a;MK.ics  strangling 
business.  We  have  created  20  new  agen- 
cies .mst  since  19G7  and  if  that  were 
not  enough.  Congress  is  again  con- 
templating the  passage  of  a  Consumer 
Frot.^ction  Act  which,  if  it  takes 
the  form  of  the  bill  that  was 
killed  last  year,  would  create  a  consumer 
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superagency  with  the  power  to  drag  other 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  into  court. 
For  the  businessman  who  is  already  at 
il  lo.ss  v.h.en  dealing  with  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies,  the  prospect  of  one 
cgeney's  rulings  being  challenged  by  yet 
ar:otiicr  cgcicy  is  al.Tto-t  loo  much"  to 
eonlemi)!atc.  There  is  no  vay  i!n-y  can 
p'an  for  the  future  if  they  are  left  in 
constant  doubt  as  to  what  they  can  or 
Ciiunol  do  and  when  they  can  or  cannot 
do  it.  OI  eour.se.  the  ultimate  lo.-er  will 
he  the  very  consooie)-  whom  tlie  Con- 
sumer Pi'o'.ection  .Agf^ncy  i ;  :oip!\)_ed  to 
protect. 

I  intend,  in  tiie  not-loo-di.laul  fuuire. 
to  present  .specific  propo.  als  to  cut  the 
budget  and  to  reduce,  cr  eliminate  dlo- 
gether,   tho^c  Federal   regulatory  agen- 
cies that  liel])  contribuie  to  bot'a  infla- 
tion and  recession.  These  are  top  priority 
items  and  I  hope  Congress  v,  ill  act  af- 
finna Lively  on  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  addition  to  liiesc  measures,  I  would 
agree   with    those   who   argue   that  the 
economy  needs  a  boost  in  the  form  of  a 
tax  cut.  On  the  surface,  it  would  seem 
that  a  tax  cut  at  this  time  would  run 
counter  lo  a  policy  of  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  but  the  proijcr  tyi)e  of  tax  cut 
will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  increased 
tax  revenues  generated  by  the  economic 
recovery  thus  .stimulated.  This  is  what 
happened  when  taxes  wer"  cut  ii\  1964 
and.  if  in-oiierly  done.  I  think  the  same 
thing  could  happen  today.  Certainly    it 
is    better    to    give    private    enterprise    a 
boost   and  let  it  create  productive  new 
jobs  than  it  is  to  .sjiend  the  same  amount 
of  money  on   unproductive   malce-work 
joi}s.  unemployment  benefits,  or  welfare 
Another  rea.son  a  tax  cut  is  such  a 
cood  Idea  is  that  taxes  are  too  high  al- 
ready, n-ie  average  American  pays  out 
aiiproximately  one-third  of  his  income 
in  the  form  of  direct  taxes  to  all  levels  of 
government  and  the  percentage  Is  rising 
all  the  time.  This  past  year,  while  food 
costs  were  rising  by  12  percent,  housing 
costs  13  percent,  and  fuel  costs  14  per- 
cent, taxes  rose  a  whopping  25  percent. 
If  people  are  to  have  the  money  to  spend 
on  goods  and  if  companies  are  to  have 
the  capital  to  produce  those  goods,  then 
we  need  to  turn  the  tax  trend  around  so 
that  more  money  is  available  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  As  it  is  now,  there  is  little 
incentive  to  produce  when  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  one's  earnings  are  going  to  the 
government  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

The  question  is.  therefore— what  con- 
stitutes a  beneficial  tax  cut? 

After  examining  the  tax  cut  bills  that 
have  passed  the  House  and  Senate  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  missing  the  mark 
The  bill  passed  by  the  House,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  really  a  tax  bill  that  will 
help  stimulate  the  economy:  rather  it  is 
more  of  an  income  redistribution  bill  that 
vill  give  the  primai-y  benefits  to  those 
who  are  the  least  likely  to  make  the  pur- 
chases that  will  get  the  country's  econ- 
omy moving  again. 

Objectively,  it  is  the  person  in  the 
SlO.OOO  to  $20,000  a  year  earnings  bracket 
who  carries  the  heaviest  tax  burden  Yet 
according  to  AFL-CIO  estimates,  H.r' 
-166  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  those  in  that 
income  bracket  despite  the  fact  they 
constitute  over  46  percent  of  all  taxpay- 
ers. No  one  is  denying  that  low-Income 


families  have  been  hurt  by  inflation.  But, 
from  an  economic  recovery  standpoint, 
giving  them  the  bulk  of  the  tax  rebates 
is  not  going  to  help  any  more  than  giving 
rebates  to  the  very  wealthy. 

For  this,  and  a  number  of  cilier  rea- 
sons, I  voted  again.'it  H.R.  21 C6  when  it 
came  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  bill  not  only  dealt  inequitaljly 
vith  middle-income  Americpn<  on  i\ ho;n 
C'^onomic  recc)\?ry  depends,  bul  ii  'aikd 
lo  include  revonue-producin'.':  features 
tiiat  would  offset  the  tax  losses  resul'ing 
/rorn  the  rebates.  Furthermore,  the  bill 
i  icluded  lan,5UTe  to  end  the  oil  deiir- 
tion  allowance,  language  that  .--hoi.ld 
have  been  considered  a:;  a  sej>arate  mea-- 
ure  rather  th?n  as  part  of  this  i.ix  bill. 
.A  far  more  elfectl\c  mcth.d  of  tax  re- 
•"oim.  and  one  that  would  b--?  fair  to 
)-.eoi-.le  in  all  income  brackets,  v.ould  be 
v.hat  is  known  as  tax  indexing.  Tying 
.such  thin.cs  as  tax  rales,  standard  de- 
ductions. per:;onal  exemptions,  deprecia- 
tion allowances,  and  interest  rates  paid 
by  the  U.S.  Go-.ernment  to  the  cost  of 
living  would  give  the  Am.erican  tr.xpaycr 
protection  against  higher  taxes  due  .<olely 
to  inflation.  As  it  stands  now.  wa  ;e  in- 
creases in  response  to  inflation  .simolv 
push  i^eople  into  higher  lax  brackets 
without  adding  to  their  i)iirchasing 
power.  As  a  consequence,  an  ever-in- 
creasing share  of  their  income  is  \  r.id 
out  ia  taxes. 

According  to  Dr.  William  J.  i^ellner.  a 
former  member  of  the  Presidents  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  personal  in- 
come tax  payments  in  1974  increased  .'=8 
billion  and  corporate  tax  payment  ;  v.ent 
up  to  almost  $20  billion,  simply  on  the 
basis  of  inflation.  However,  if  Congress 
were  to.  pass  the  tax  indexing  bill  spon- 
sored to  date  by  35  Members,  my.^^elf  in- 
cluded, the  savings  to  the  American  tax- 
payer would  come  to  some  $17.6  billion. 
Such  a  cut  would  be  in  the  same  ball 
park  as  the  tax  cut  recommended  by  the 
President. 

Tax  indexing  has  one  other  advantage. 
It  takes  away  from  the  Government 
any  incentive  it  might  have  to  promote 
mflation.  With  almost  $28  billion  com- 
hig  in  last  year  as  a  result  of  inflation, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  an  incentive 
could  develop  within  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Whether  it  has  or  not  is  an- 
other question,  but  by  enacting  a  tax 
indexing  bill  we  would  make  the  answer 
academic. 

Obviously,  there  are  other  measures 
that  could,  or  should,  be  considered 
within  the  context  of  unraveling  the 
mess  into  which  we  have  enmeshed  our- 
selves. Certainly  energy  is  one  of  these. 
But,  rather  than  get  bogged  down  in  an 
effort  to  solve  all  oui-  problems  at  once.  I 
think  we  need  to  attack  the  most  im- 
mediate problem  first.  And  that  problem 
is  the  cruel  one  of  inflation  and  its  hand- 
maiden, recession. 

The  cure  will  not  be  easy  but  if  we 
work  on  the  premises  that  Federal  spend- 
ing must  be  cut,  Federal  regulation  must 
be  reduced,  and  tax  cuts  must  be  used 
to  stimulate  economic  recovery,  rather 
than  to  redistribute  income,  we  will 
make  the  greatest  progress  in  the  short- 
est time  in  dealing  with  our  immediate 
dilemma.  More  importantly,  we  will  re- 
establish    the     economic     vii-'or     and 


strcn-lh   that   made   the   United   Slates 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  today 
of  participating  in  this  special  order  on 
the  budgef  ir.robleins  ol  ihe  Nation.  Since 
coming  to  tlie  Congress  over  2  years  ago, 
this  su'ojeet  hr...  been  my  major  concern. 
Unfortunately,  it  docs  not  seem  that  too 
nianv  olh'-r  Menib.-»rs  of  Conm-ess.  or  at 
least  not  a  in.ijority.  share  my  concern  in 
tliis  meltcr.  And.  m  my  mind,  that  is  in- 
deed tra;iic  becanse  those  elected  to  po.si- 
lijns  in  the  Hov.  .-  and  Senate  are  t'lo.se 
chars-ed  v;lh  the  i-^sponsibilitv  of  chart- 
in'-'  liie  P'.'onomic  path  this  Nation  will 
ra''''.\  k\  tlie  present  time,  v.e  are  tra'ei- 
ing  a  very  rocky  road — and  a  very  dan- 
gerous one.  It  is  my  sincere  iiope  that. 
ilnoufih  sijf  eial  oi'ders  sucii  as  this,  and 
through  constituent  mail,  and  the  actual 
eoiirse  of  economic  events,  we  will  be 
able  to  convert  those  who  now  advo- 
cate Government  .spending — huge  deficit 
;  rcndinc— -■-■  t':e  e-uc-an  fjr  our  Natf  .n. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  argue  that  the 
c\er-ine'-e.  sing  national  debts  from  tlie 
lia-t  20  to  30  years  are.  indeed,  a  -av 
commentary  on  our  political  structure 
and  our  political  leadership.  And  whil- 
some  niipht  argue  that  budgcLs  are  made 
by  tlie  exeeolive  branch  and  not  the  l.r- 
i'lative  branch.  I  would  say  to  them  t!i.  ; 
Die  Con,grr.s.s  and  the  Coir'-ress  alone  h.i- 
the  power  to  ai)i3ropriate  moneys.  Thrr-  - 
fore,  the  end  re-jionsibiliiy  lies  here  i -i 
tlris  Chamber  er,d  the  one  which  this 
a'lioin.'-.  tlie  Senate. 

It  has  recently  emie  to  h^'ht  that  srv- 
(lal   Pre-idrntiei   campaign  commitl --'- 
from  th'-  1972  c  ■mnai'/n--  I'-ft  'hr>ir  err  c- 
tors    with    very    sub.-tantial    los.<-es- the 
telephone  companies  bein.g  the  chief  fall 
gu.vs  in  this  matter.  While  these  formr  r 
candidates  go  about  their  daily  bu.-inp.-.- 
here  in  the  Congress,  consumers  every- 
where are  having  lo  pic!:  up  the  tab  for 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  bad  debts.  This  coupled  with  the  ^-ad 
track  record  of  the  Congress  in  matters 
of   fiscal   responsibility,   could   lead    tlic 
Nation  to  conclude  that  politicians  sim- 
ply are  not  respon.-^ible  at  all.  What  a 
t'-agedy.  For  the  people  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  should  be  the  most  responsible 
men  and   women   in   the  country  since 
they  are  charged  with  the  sole  resnonsi- 
bility  of  the  fiscal  stability  of  this  Nation. 
Tlie  problem  of  fi.scal  irresponsibilit-- 
is  compounded  at  the  national  level,  of 
course,  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Go-.- 
ernment  can  ■•create'  money  to  moneti/e 
Federal  deficits,  and  that  the  Congre.-s 
is   beseiged    by   professional   economists 
skillful  at  confusing  economic  matters  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  many  legis- 
lators believe  that  deficits  are  really  a 
good  thing— or  at  least  they  are  if  you 
control  the  printing  presses  that  pi'int 
the  money.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Ways    and    Means    Committee.    I   have 
seen   this   first   hand,   and   it   is   indeed 
frightening. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  records  of 
certain  of  the  Nation's  Governors  in  re- 
cent months.  Several  of  them  who  were 
elected  on  hberal  platforms  have  sud- 
denly discovered  that  their  States  are 
facing  considerable  deficits.  What  are 
they  to  do  with  them?  A  major  differ- 
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fiice  bftweeii  a  State  ciovernment  and 
the  Federal  Govjii.rnent  is.  of  course, 
mat  the  State  Kovenuneiit  cannot  create 
t.ioney  as  the  Federal  Covcrnment  can. 
'iJiis  forces  Governor.s  to  confront  tlie 
tUoice  of  eicher  ri'.iriE;  taxes  outriu'ht — 
:i.;cl  in  tnii  ccoiir>mic  situation  this  is 
tii'-dly  a  tenable  cUci'^c — of  or  cuttin::; 
Irjk  governmcnt.ll  spi  ndin?.  And.  in 
:iiis  ca.-e.  r.Iiao  t  all  of  tl^.em  ore  cnn- 
( .  Tt/atir. '  on  catting  tae!;  the  expcndi- 
'.'upj  of  Stiite  "cernmfiit  because  the.v 
rriiiise  this  ir.  thr  onlv  wny  they  can  be 
n  -raJlv  rt'spoiiMOic. 

Pi  rhai)s  in  this  difTei.ncc  of  ainivoich 
:•>  tween  poliMcdl  leaders  at  the  Stale 
rnd  n.itiimal  level,  v.e  can  road  cut  one 
or  two  valuable  lessons.  One  is  tl'.at  l^  tat« 
•olitical  leaders  will  respond  to  fiscal 
nirciiiinc  if  liiiy  inu>t— but  ."^ir.ce  na- 
tional political  leaders  ar-?  not  subjected 
to  the  same  fiscal  discipline  they  often 
make  Lad  decisions  leading  to  horren- 
dous buiiuet  deficits  Vvl.ich  aie  at  the 
heart  of  the  vicious  intUlion  -.vhich  has 
plasued  our  economy  for  the  past  3 
years.  Another  Icoson  is  tlira,  given  the 
stark  choice  between  increasing  ta.Kcs 
:!^Td  dimlnishjnT  r:ovcrnmental  .servicer. 
t'le  latter  is  still  the  politically  more 
t)ali;lable  choi?e — if.  that  if:,  those  are 
the  onlv  two  choices  available.  It  is  the 
availability  of  tl.e  third  was— that  of 
tariin?  up  the  inintins  pre:;.scs  to 
finance  deficit  ipendins — v.hic'a  makes 
national  leaders  so  weak  in  dca'in"?  with 
fiscal  matters. 

It  i.-.  my  sincere  hoi)c  that  th.e  rational 
:  'iiucal  le:iders,  here  in  this  Hoasc  will 
nnally  rcaiii'p  the  nccrsiity  of  making 
thde  tout'h  decisions.  For  many.  It  has 
b"f n  a  Ion?;  time  since  thev  voted  arainst 
a  .single  approi.riations  bill.  Whi'e  this 
is  one  v.ay  to  make  cveiybody  happy,  it 
is  a  total  abandonment  of  the  responsi- 
bility we  were  charged  with  when  sworn 
in  as  MeniVjers  of  this  body.  This  N  tion 
i-  in  desperate  reed  of  political  leaders 
who  are  willing;  to  tay  no  when  it  is  not 
i  1  the  best  intercut  of  the  Nation.  And 
c^jficit  .spendinK  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
lere.st  of  this  Nation. 

.Hr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speiker.  I  would 
l.;:c  to  thank  my  able  colleague  for  c  11- 
ing  this  special  order  today,  so  that  we 
c.nn  discuss  a  subject  foremost  in  the 
:7unds  of  Americans  and.  of  course,  of 
our  Nation's  leaders.  Evidence  of  this 
ountry's  economic  di.stress  meets  w-. 
d.iily  in  our  personal  li^-e^.  "Uncle  Sam" 
:nef-ts  these  problems  each  day.  too.  But 
V. hile  the  aver.nge  citi7en  has  adjusted 
;ind  handled  his  fi-cal  jiroblems  fairly 
■,  r'l.  "Uncle  S.un"  has  bun.^led  his. 

In  calU  for  rever.^al  of  today'.';  economic 
!;-Mids,  we  have  heard  it  ^aid  repeatedly 
that  "something  mast  be  done."  or  ''the 
time  to  act  is  now."  and  so  on.  Those 
,ihra.ses  sound  fine,  but  all  too  often  they 
have  been  nothing  more  tlian  empty 
rhctorL'.  Hopefully,  today's  colloquy  on 
budgetary  matters  will  inspire  corrective 
act!>.^n  by  the  Conurci^.  for  v.e  mu-t  bear 
mu.'h  of  the  b'ame  :or  the  current  cri.sL^, 
and  only  we  have  the  po'.  cr  lo  initiate 
ctfective  remedies. 

Now  what  has  h^^npened  to  cau.=e  this 
fianancLil  chaos?  Primarily,  excessive 
Government  spending.  The  first  $100  bil- 
lion budget  was  reached  after  186  yeara 


;;s  a  nation.  It  too'?:  onh-  9  more  year-  for 
the  country  to  requu-e  a  t'Kin  billion 
budget  for  its  operation  A  S300  billion 
budget  was  needed  almost  ovcrnU.ht — 
after  3  more  years. 
The  United  States  i.i  in  the  throes  of 

V  hi't  I  ca'l  the  credit  card  crunch.  A  gen- 
f  If  tion  of  Americans  has  been  weaned  en 
tile  u:=e  of  the  credit  card:  and  it  appears 
r>  if  Uncle  Sam  has  fallen  into  the  habit 
ci  carrying  a  po.^kcttul  of  tho.se.  This  may 
i;ff  a  conv  nient  pin  for  private  citizens 
if  bundled  properl.v.  Sut  the  bills  must  be 
paid,  and  patd  promptly.  "Uncle  Sam" 
lias  chari-'c  I  nn  his  accounts,  and  he  has 
often  failed  to  pay  his  bills.  And  the 
intorc^t  he  nv  cs  n.s  a  result  i;  .stapi^ering. 
T-  •-■  ■  !  ye.->r  1978.  $34.4  billion  will  be 
1  i.-t  ID  p^y  ih2  interp.-.t  on  tho 
inio.'.-  1 1  i.i.  'ihis  iimount  is  up  by  more 
tuan  S.3  L;;;iou  from  the  i)ast  year,  fi;  c.tI 
;.  c.r  1975. 

?iii  Iheiirorc.   a   balance  J^hcct  today 

V  OLild  .<-ho'v  considtrably  more  red  ink 
than  i-.  hei^lthy.  In  recent  \ears.  a  deficit 
h.is  been  written  into  the  Federal  budget 
?s  :''.\  accepted  fact.  Yet.  by  no  means 
.sho'ild  its  existence  be  deemed  accept- 
able. A  budget  deficit  of  $30  billion  pUis 
is  simply  not  responsible,  and  one  hnrdly 
knovws  wirat  to  call  a  deficit  which  ap- 
proaches $80  billion,  as  doss  the  one  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  With  that  kind  of  ye.nly 
increase,  the  mind  staggers  over  v.li:'t 
the  dcfi -it  may  be  by  the  yenr  2000. 

V/e  liave  no  right  to  saddle  our  chil- 
dren v.ith  this  burden  of  debt.  It  i.=;  our 
duty  to  preserve  that  s.vste.m  for  which 
we  have  asked  them  time  and  time  again 
to  give  their  li\es.  We  cail  on  them  to 
fight  our  wars,  and  they  have  fougiit 
valiantly  throughout  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. We  ov.e  it  to  them  to  hand  o\cr  this 
co'an?ry  in  the  best  sha-'e  possible:  we 
should  not  ask  them  to  pay  our  bills. 

Mr.    HUTCHINSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

V  ant  to  th.Mik  oru-  colleague  Mr.  Anri- 
.siRo>!G  for  taking  this  time  to  discu-s  a 
vcrv  important  i-sue — the  Federal  budr;- 
et — and  a  landmark  study  on  the  snb- 
.'ect,  the  Heritage  Foundation's  -An  Other 
Budget — Toward  a  Reordering  of  Na- 
tional Priorities"  by  Cnarlcs  Moscr  and 
Arthur  Carol. 

Mr.  Speaker  there  is  one  as;:ect  of  ctu" 
eurrcnt  economic  situation  which  I  be- 
lieve deserves  particular  attention.  Con- 
siderable discussion  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  tliut  infiation  is  a  result  of  Govern- 
ment nction  becau'^e  infiation  results  from 
an  increase  in  the  money  supply  and 
only  the  Government  can  create  money. 
Aside  from  issuing  fiat  money — that  is 
money  whirh  ha=;  nothing  of  value  back- 
ing it — there  is  one  very  simi^le  way  in 
which  a  government  surh  as  ours  wiiicU 
1.^  not  on  a  fiold  .standard  can  increase  the 
money  siipply.  That  is  by  deficit  spending. 

It  is  a  matter  of  elementary  economics, 
but  let  me  outline  the  process  as  a  back- 
ground a'^'ninst  whieh  to  frame  the  point 
I  want  to  make.  Fir.-l,  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  .'•:pend=--  more  money  titan  it  takes 
m.  This  defi.clt  is  then  financed  v.itli  bor- 
rowed money,  obtained  primarily  frcrn 
the  sale  of  Government  bonds.  These 
bond.i.  in  turn,  are  purchased  by  private 
investors,  primarily  private  banks  which 
then  resell  them  to  the  Federal  Rescne. 
Tlie  Federal  Re  ervc  can  I'sue  new  paper 


mon^y  or  credit  to  pay  for  the  bonds  and 
to  the  extent  this  option  Is  exercised 
thcie  is  an  iturease  in  the  moiiey  su;.- 
ply.  The  additional  new  money  in  circula- 
tion makes  each  duilar  v.orth  less,  caur^- 
ing  pressure  for  hi  di^r  prices  and  Icad- 
\'\s,  in  turn  to  a  demand  far  hiid'.er  wage.>. 
.-Ml  th.c  tconr;mic  th;  ori/ing  to  itie  ron- 
rnry  notwithstanding,  there  simply  arc 
I'l)  nthr-r  ;-igi  ificant  f.ictors  v  hi'.h  cau^;L' 
infation. 

And  mo.st  of  w;  arc  avave  by  now  that 
I'lC  Government  cause™  infiation.  But  the 
p-.;a!t  I  want  to  cmrihasi.-e  today  is  that, 
as  a.r?.'.-dt  of  mi-taken  Gcvcinment  ef- 
forts to  cuib  infiation  ve  now  have  ncii 
only  Inn  ition  but  recc-.uon.  Why?  A'.;ain. 
it  i :  quife  simplo.  Re.spondi'tg  to  nearly 
a  decjdp  of  wor.'^ening  infialion,  in 
1071-712  th;  Government  impo;ed  wa';e 
and  inicc  controls,  but  went  merrily  on 
t'iUnj  up  new  deficits.  Thus,  the  money 
.^UP!»1>'  coolinued  to  inerease  but  prices 
and  wages  could  not  increase  to  coin- 
pom. 'te  for  the  decreasing  value  of  the 
tjol.'.ir.  The  result — predictable  to  anv 
preroclous  10-year-old — was  cconomir: 
sUi/natior.  growing  unemployment  and 
rcco.-;5.ion,  accompanied  by  continued 
thotiuh  somewhat  less  severe  infiation. 

Mv  point,  then,  is  that  Govcrnmnt 
ofToris  t.-)  resolve  a  problem  of  its  own 
treation  resulted  in  e.xacerbation  of  the 
i:rrbicin. 

Wh?n  i.i  C'jn;u'e-s  g->i:;g  to  leain  thr.t 
v^o  cannot  mntiipulate  our"  way  out  of 
Ihi.i  .-ituction  by  .-omc  .-ort  of  k:-;<rlative 
mfr^ic  or  economic  miracle  working? 
Throui-.h  a  fniliu-e  cf  discipline  and  re- 
.sponsibility  v.c — and  the  peoi'le — will 
have  to  face  up  to  the  hard  choice.;. 
Tho^e  choices  arc  two  in  number:  Fiscal 
bit  ti:,litcning  now  or  economic  collapse 
at  some  point  in  the  not-so-di.  lant  fu- 
tui'f.  Bal.";nc#d  Federal  budi-icls  are  a 
remedy  that  will  indeed  be  painful  befoic 
the  disease  is  cured.  Cut  they  arc  ta<i 
remedy.  It  is,  as  Milton  Fiiedman  has 
.  0  colorfully  i)ut  it,  like  going  en  the 
wngcn.  Let  inc  quote  him; 

Tecbiiiriilly.  iuilation  isn't  terribly  cU.Ti.  iilt 
Ij  Ltop.  (But)  .  .  .  when  joii  Marl  to  take 
I  nic  action  agnin.'^t  Inflation  .  .  .  the  b.icl 
crrects  are  felt  right  aw.-y.  People  are  out 
of  wor'ic.  Interest  rates  go  up.  Mciiiev  H'^ts 
tiylit.  It's  unpleasant.  Only  later  do  the 
good  elTecls  of  an  end  to  riintr  priccj  .^how 
vip.  Tlie  problem  is  getting  tl-.roii^h  the  pa:n- 
iUl  cure  without  wunang  another  ihl  .1:.  The 
preiilest  dlirjiulty  in  curtailing  iijflulion  U 
:l:at  niur  a  while,  people  begin  to  tl:ini< 
they'd  rntlier  have  the  sickness  than  liie 
riii'c.  Vt'hat  thf>v  dov.'t  realize  i"?  that  once 
the  ciire  ha,  tn!;eii  effect.  Ifs  po.'-siblc  to  have 
bot'.i   c:ouoinij   aio'.vth    and    price   ;ta'oJlity. 

The  irc::y  is  tliat  as  a  rc.^l!It  of  a  year 
and  a  half  of  ware  and  price  controls, 
v,e  are  experiencing  the  withdrawal  ef- 
fects Friedman  describe.^  but  we  are  no 
further  along  the  road  to  a  cure.  In  fact, 
v.e  are  wor. o  o.T  than  ve  were  prior  to 
1971-72. 

Wa^e  and  price  controls  do  not  con- 
.■•titute  viable  action  a.rrainst^  inflation. 
They  treat  symptoms,  not  causes.  They 
have  about  the  same  effect  as  a  band-aid 
on  a  c. nicer. 

The  Heritage  Foundation,  which  pub- 
li.5hed  the  ''Other  Budget '  we  are  dis- 
cu.s.^ing  today,  has  also  published  a  mon- 
DL.iaph  by  Robert  Schuettinger  entitled 
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■'A  Brief  Survey  of  Wage  and  Price  Con- 
i.ol.i  from  2800  E.G.  to  A.D.  1952,"  which 
c'finonslrates  that  throughout  histoiy, 
vape  and  price  controls  have  nevci 
worked  and,  in  fact,  invariably  cause 
\,oisc  prtiblems  than  they  resolve.  Yet  we 
lup  using  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con5ie;s  lias  a  hi'^- 
t.;ric  chance  to  prove  that  democratic 
i',ovei'nment  can  deal  wiih  ecniiomic 
tii-es  in  a  fa.'hion  that  leads  out  of  the 
morass  rather  than  diciier  i'Uo  ir  We 
have  been  provided  villi  ;■  .■-earciiing 
ai-;'lysL=;  of  what  is  wrong  with  our  pi\-,- 
eht  piioiitics  iiid  h.ow  v.e  can  make  t'ne 
LucUet  cuts  necessary  to  begin  bringing 
e.iiJcnditurcs  in  line  with  reasonable  rev- 
enues. It  is  up-to  us  to  heed  the  warning 
si,!?!!.s  and  act  in  a  resiionsible  fashion. 
If  v.e  do  not,  v.e  will  bear  a  heavy  re- 
.sior:-ibiIity  for  the  hard-:hi.us  tliat  will 
ti!tiuutely  befall  this  Nation. 

I  for  one  have  had  eiiou!.'h  of  the  per- 
nii.-..-,ivene.=.s  of  economic  ad\isors  who 
tell  us  we  c;in  solve  the  inoijlems  created 
b.v  deficits  by  increasing  the  size  of  those 
deficits.  I  have  had  enough  of  the  Polly 
Anna's  who  keep  telling  us  economic  re- 
covery is  rit'lit  around  tlie  corner.  Tlie 
lonser  we  delay  in  taking  responsible  ac- 
tion, the  more  prolonged  will  be  the  with.- 
drawal.  , 

Let  us  get  on  with  it.  I 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
of  economic  regulation  luis  become  a  sore 
paint  in  recent  months,  especially  during 
llie  inflationary  period  of  the  last  2  years. 
Per.niasive  evidence  exists  that  the  sort 
of  economic  regulation  indulged  in  by 
tne  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  impo.ses 
vast  costs  upon  the  economy  in  addition 
to  the  direct  costs  of  actually  adminif  ter- 
ing  the  regulating  agencies. 

Perijdicaliy  over  the  past  25  years. 
Presidents  have  requested  studies  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  with  an  eve  to  re- 
form, but  none  of  these  studies  has  led 
to  ver>'  much.  President  Ford  is  the  latest 
ill  that  line  of  Chief  Executives  to  request 
such  a  rcevaluation,  and  let  us  hope  that 
ttii.-;  time  more  reform  will  ensue. 

The  regulators  seem  to  lia\  e  been  stung 
a  little  by  the  outcry  this  time,  and  some 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  ICC  have 
been  Riving  speeches  full  of  dire  predic- 
tions of  chaos  and  dark  night  if  regula- 
tion is  even  eased,  much  less  eliminated 
Removing  regulation,  they  say,  would  be 
liKe  abolishing  traffic  lights— carnage  and 
pconomic  destruction  would  ensue.  That 
!■;  the  standard  argu.ment  of  the  regu- 
l.it'jr.s. 

HowcvcT.  no  amount  of  bureaucratic 
raetoric  ran  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
tec  IS  in  the  business  of  re.-tricting  com- 
Potition,  pre\cnting  the  free  market 
noai  providing  consumers  the  most  for 
^hcir  hard-earned  dollars.  By  fixing 
'••anMjortation  rates  at  artificial  levels. 
J^-ie  ICC  IS  fixing  the  price  of  the  goods 
wing  transported. 

Tlic  ICC  came  into  being  in  1837  to 

leu'ulate  the  railroads  in  the  "public  in- 

''!t';,t,     as   there  was  no  air  or  motor 

"■ui^portation  at   that  time.  Historical 

jseai-ch  has  pretty  well  established  now 

t  lat  the  railroads  wished  to  be  regulated, 

perause  they  had  been  unable  until  then 

''  tvitintain  a  private  cartel. 
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In  1975,  however,  it  turns  out  that  the 
railroads  have  seen  the  light.  But  it  may 
be  too  late  for  the  railroads,  because  In 
their  mismanaged  state  of  regulation, 
they  have  begun  to  collapse  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate. 

The  merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  New  York  Central  in  1968  was  hailed 
then,  as  the  solution  to  their  problems, 
lint  now  the  combined  line  is  in  such 
sorry  financial  condition  that  it  has  had 
to  nlAain  cmer.^ency  fiscal  aid  from  the 
Co'ia '■.■.•■  3  .just  recently,  and  several  other 
lioes  arc  also  seeking  cxtcnshe  Govern- 
meni  subsidies. 

The  cstablishmr-nf  t  f  Anitrak  for  pas- 
.-nnnr-i-  .t^ervice  and  CcnRail.  a  Govern- 
ment cr^iporation  for  freight,  I  am 
afraid,  point  the  way  lowrrd  the  ulitmate 
i-voiution  of  the  whole  problem:  Na- 
tionalization. 

Nate  that  I  .'^aid  nationalization  was 
tlic  "resolution"  of  the  problem,  not  the 
".'solution."  Nationalization  will  be  even 
w  or.'-e  than  regulation  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  except  that  the  losses  will 
now  be  covered  by  the  public  purse  and 
I  lie  inflation  in  costs  will  be  even  worse. 
Some  may  object  that  the  trains  were 
pretty  m.uch  on  the  way  out,  anyway,  and 
so  were  not  economically  viable.  I  do  not 
belie\  e  this,  but  if  it  is  so.  then  the  Con- 
gress is  foolish  indeed  to  subsidize  failing 
rai'roaris  and  try  to  make  a  go  of 
-'^mLfak. 

Wc  may  also  consider  the  situation  of 
the  airline'  under  CAB  regulation.  Cer- 
tainly as  far  as  passenger  service  goes 
the  airlines  are  quite  competitive.  Yet. 
as  is  often  pointed  out,  since  the  CAB 
was  founded  in  1938  not  a  single  new  air- 
line has  been  permitted  to  enter  inter- 
stata  commerce,  and  now  we  find  such 
giant  corporations  as  Pan  American  in 
much  the  same  straits  as  the  railroads. 
They  need  vast  subsidies  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  say.  if  they  are  to  survive 
despite  the  Federal  subsidies  which  have 
already  been  put  into  such  things  as  the 
construction  of  aii-ports. 

I  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  economic 
regulation  is  simply  an  intermediate  step 
between  genuinely  free  enterprise  and 
nationalization  of  the  sort  exemplified 
by  the  Postal  Service,  which  surely  ranks 
WW  low  on  anyone's  list  of  efficient 
enterprises.  Tlie  Heritage  Foundation's 
"Other  Budget"  says  in  this  connection: 
At  this  stage  of  the  history  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  we  are  probably  approaching  a 
fro;,  road.s:  we  may  continue  or  intensify 
the  regulation  of  private  Industries  and 
move  tov.ard  the  nationalization  of  a  large 
."e-^'ment  of  the  economy;  or  we  may  work 
for  the  deregulation  of  those  industries  and 
restore  and  strengthen  the  w-ork)ngs  of  the 
free  market  economy. 

I  urge  that  we  begin  to  look  at  the 
budgets  of  the  regulatory  agencies  very 
carefully  indeed,  with  the  intention  of 
before  long  either  eliminating  them  alto- 
gether or  drastically  reducing  their 
reach, 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  colloquv 
gives  us  a  valuable  opportunity  to  talk 
about  the  problems  of  the  budget. 

Too  often  when  the  time  conies  to  vote 
on  individual  appropriations  bills,  we 
become  so  involved  with  specific  spend- 
ing questions  that  we  have  inadequate 


di.'-cu'-.  ion   on   the  larger  questions  of 
spending  policy. 

The  most  relevant  question  to  be  ral-'cd 
about  the  budget  i.s  the  rclation.ship 
bet'.vcn  military  expenditures  and  do- 
me.-lie  .spcndin,;.  We  are  told  often  that 
our  ])riorities  may  be  all  wrong,  that  we 
sho'ild  be  .spending  more  and  more  to 
meet  luiman  needs  within  our  country. 
And  \et  I  ;-ul  ni.t  to  you  that  if  a  !:ovein- 
ment  is  worthy  of  the  name,  it  has  to 
guaj-.tntoe  both  internal  order— whicli 
means  the  individual  safety  of  its  citi- 
;.ens— and  its  soveiuignty  in  the  inter- 
1  ■.'liuiial  arena. 

Thin,;.-:,  being  as  tlvy  are  in  thia  world, 
n^'Liona.i  sovereignty  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed by  -speeches  or  smile.-,  but  only  by 
miliiaiy  preparedness  and  the  wiihng- 
ne-s  lo  allocate  more  lo  maintain  our 
mihtaiy  strength  if  neci-.ssary. 

>7c\v.  it  is  ti-ue  that  a  healthy  eccnoiny 
i.-  rtq.iired  to  maintain  an  adequate  miJi- 
l.iy  posture.  It  wc  conii)are,  however, 
Japan— which  has  a  health  economy  but 
virtually  no  military  establishment— 
with  the  Soviet  Union — whos^  economy 
is  limjiing  but  lias  a  mammoth  military 
establishment — we  see  which  comitry  is 
a  factor  in  the  military  arena-^the 
Soviet  Union  When  it  comes  to  stand- 
ing up  lor  its  international  interests. 
Japan  simply  is  not  in  the  i-unning  at 
ti:c  moment,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union 
has  the  capability  of  imposing  its  will 
at  a  coiLsiderable  distance  from  its  fion- 
tici„.  Military  confrontations  are  re- 
solved. unhapiJily,  by  tanks,  not  bv  teie- 
vi.sion  sets. 

In  view  of  all  iliis,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
curious  indeed  to  observe  the  persistent 
empliasis  upon  the  downgrading  of  our 
military  clipacity.  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  much  of  what  is  being  pro- 
posed. 

Our  military  expenditures,  after  all. 
in  a  rational  world  should  bear  some  re- 
lations to  the  expenditures  of  our  chief 
antagonist  of  the  moment,  which  is  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  the  'architects  of 
detente  proclaim  that  it  cannot  work  in 
the  long  run  unless  we  maintain  our  mili- 
tary strength  roughly  at  parity  with  that 
01  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  what  has 
happened? 

Over  the  last  decade  the  Soviet  Union's 
defense  expenditures  have  increased  by 
some  40  percent  and  its  number  of  men 
under  arms  has  ri.'ien,  while  the  U.S.  de- 
fense outlays  have  declined  almost  20 
percent  in  real  terms  since  1964  and  the 
number  of  men  under  arms  has  dw  indled. 
What  is  important  here,  of  course,  is  not 
so  much  the  defense  establishments  of 
each  country  in  absolute  terms  as  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  moving.  The 
Soviets  are  clearly  building,  while  we  are 
declining. 

The  dynamics  of  this  process  are 
clearly  visible  in  geograjDhical  terms. 
Soviet  .nower  is  now  expanding  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  it  is  well  established  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  now, 
most  recent  reports  have  it,  the  Soviet 
navj-  may  establish  itself  partly  on  the 
southwestern  flank  of  Europe,  in  Portu- 
gal. Concurrently,  the  American  military 
presence  has  dwindled.  Our  watchword 
seems  to  have  become  "v.ithdrav.al."  But 
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nature   abhoi's    a    vacuum,    and    Soviet 
power  enters  where  we  have  left. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  international  balance 
of  power  continues  to  .shift  markedly 
again.st  us  and  in  favor  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  .submit  that  this  is  in  very  large 
measure  the  rc'.^ult  of  llie  order  of  priori- 
ties which  tile  Congre  s  of  the  United 
State.s  has  followed  in  rocenc  years  in 
placing  domestic  ucllare  programs  above 
the  national  .seruii:y.  Tiie  iccently  pub- 
lished HeniaKe  Foundation  study  of  tlie 
fiiical  1976  bud';et.  called  -An  Other 
Budget:  Toward  a  Reordering  of  Na- 
tional Priorities. ■■  inus  the  situation  very 
well  v.hen  it  .says: 

A  relatively  small  investment  in  ab--jUite 
terms  in  research  will  enable  ns  to  main- 
tain the  qualitative  edge  which  gives  i;s  mil- 
itary equality  with  the  Soviet  Union  cle-j)lte 
out  dra-stically  reduced  cicfen-e  budget-.  If  we 
truly  believe  that  tiic  first  fuDction  Oi  t,'ov- 
ernment  Is  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, tiien  we  nui.-,r  be  willing  to  make  the 
neces.sary  sacntice.s. 

Our  high  priority,  then,  must  be  tiic 
support  of  defenses  for  the  Nation  which 
will  ensure  its  sovereign  sunival  in  a 
ytill  ri^ky  and  daneerous  world. 

The  mair.tcnance  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal order  i-  the  fir.-i  re^pon.-.ibiIitv  of 
government.  When  that-  responsibility  Is 
met.  wc  may  concern  ourselves  uitli  the 
other  objectives  of  government. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  romplthi  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  ectting  new  legislation  and  in- 
novative programs  thiough  the  ma/e  of 
procedural  obstacles  which  we  as  a  legis- 
lature have  established.  But  when  wc 
stop  to  examir.e  th.c  questioii  a  bit  more 
closely,  we  .-uddenly  di.- cover  tlial  it  is 
often  even  more  difficult  to  repeal  or  re- 
duce an  existing  progitim  than  it  is  to  put 
a  new  one  throtigh.  An  existing  program 
has  a  definite  clienie! :■.  after  all:  it  has 
the  Federal  employees  who  are  paid  to 
administer  it.  and  the  members  of  the 
general  public  who  have  benefited  or 
expect  to  benefit  from  it.  All  such  people 
have  an  emphatic  vested  interest  in  the 
program's  continuation,  and  frequently 
are  skilled  at  painting  horrendous  pic- 
tures of  the  f  oiLsequences  of  its  termina- 
tion or  reduction. 

All  tins  means  I'nal.  once  a  program 
has  been  funded  and  established,  it  ac- 
quii-es  something  resembling  a  lite  of 
its  own.  Tiie  general  expectation  in  Con- 
gress is  that,  unle.'^s  it  has  done  some 
marked  di.-.-er\ i>e  to  the  utiblic  or  was  in- 
disputably designed  to  be  a  temporary 
program,  the  program  will  continue  to  be 
funded  at  a  liMug  rate— in  the  case  of 
new  programs  ju^t  being  .started  up — or 
at  least  at  a  rate  very  like  tha^  prt  v.dling 
in  preceding  years. 

Actually,  if  budgets  were  held  to  i)re- 
vailing  levels,  at  least  some  of  the  fi.scal 
explosion  we  have  recently  observed  in 
the  Fedeial  budget  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. It  develops,  though,  when  we  in- 
spect the  budget  more  closely,  that  .some 
long-established  govermnental  institu- 
tions have  suddenly  become  great  con- 
sumers of  fimds.  One  of  the  more  re- 
markable examples  of  this  recently  is  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  When  President 
Ford  requested  almost  $103  milUon  for 
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'■alaries  and  expenses  for  tlie  Smithso- 
nian in  fiscal  1976,  he  was  requestmg  a 
figure  nearly  double  v.hat  it  had  taken 
to  run  the  Smithsonian  only  3  years  be- 
fore, in  fiscal  1973.  Then  it  took  only 
about  S53  million.  Now  it  may  be  that 
there  wei'e  valid  reasons  from  the  Smith- 
sonians  point  of  view  for  such  a  steep 
increa^je,  but  if  Congress  regards  the  in- 
crease from  an  overall  i^erspective.  it  may 
be  c.\cused  if  it  is  a  little  less  than  eager 
to  increase  the  funding  for  the  Stnith- 
^1nidn. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  liave  no  intent iuii  of 
picking    a    o.uaiTcl    wilh    the    Smith- 
.^anian  as  such.  The  point  I  am  trying 
tj  make  is  that  even  .,U(  h  a  long  e-tab- 
li-l5cd  in>tilution  is  aiiparei.tl.v  beginning 
to  run  ahno.-t  undtr  its  own  power,  and 
Congress  evuiently  lacks  the  will  to  keep 
11  williin  bounds.  Most  otlier  Federal  pro- 
grams Jiave  exactly  the  .^ame  attributes 
as  the  Smitiisoni.in.  Almost  any  Federal 
employee  who  works  for  an  agency  must 
be    convinced    that    it    does    something 
worthwhile,  that  it  produces  benefits  in 
return  for  the  exi^enditures  lavished  up- 
on it.  l-ederal  employees  are  lorated  often 
in   Wa.-hhigion,   and   in  any  rase   have 
good  communications  witii  Was!\ington: 
t!ie  agency  appears  bt-fore  Congres-ional 
hearings,   and   often    is    roi)resented    by 
ijcnple  who  are  hired  lor  tiic  txprc.-s  pur- 
i>o..e  of  maintaining  f^ood  relations  with 
ilie  Congress.  Its  chief  cfli^ers  speak  fur 
!i,  of  course  majnlaining  that  the  prob- 
lem it  was  designed  to  deal  with  is  indeed 
being  eliminated,  but  unquestionably  it 
i-  still  sufUdently  severe  as  to  warrant 
-'ill  ireater  invcvtment  in  its  elimination. 
So  Congress,  naturally  enough  wishing 
to   remain   on   the  safe  side   and   cover 
nsph  i.qriinst  a.ccu.salions  that  it  i;  doing 
ioo  liiilo  to  cope  with  a  serious  lu-oblem 
V  hicli  2  prfviou,■^  Coiiiaes.s  has  en.~hrined, 
provides   more    money    for   tiie   agency. 
Thus  bureourrarics  continr.e  to  exist  and 
tj  expand  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Si)caker.  I  coniend  that  wc  need 
to  adoi»t  a  quite  new  apinoach  to  the 
f'xi-ting  btireaucracy  of  the  executive 
branch  especially.  T!ie  recent  Heritage 
Foundation  budget  study  which  has  been 
the  object  oi  comment  here  today  formu- 
lates a  general  principle  for  an  approach 
to  the  bureaucracy  v.hich  more  of  us 
should  iollow:  •'One  could  make  il  a  lule 
ot  thumb,     the  studv  says: 

That  any  bueaucrac-y  is  over-stalfcd.  and 
ihat  it  should  always  be  ihe  bureatt'iiiiy-; 
task  to  .show  positive  need  for  addiiional 
salary  and  expense  appropriaiion.':.  In  tend. 
Ihe  as.sumption  of  those  who  compile  ad- 
niinistratlon  budget  requests  seems  to  be 
that  allocations  for  .salaries  and  adminislra- 
'.\e  expen.sei  .-hould  usually  ri.'-e  shai'lWy. 

When  one  merely  glances  ill  rough  the 
appendix  to  the  Presidents  budget,  one 
can  only  wonder  at  the  immen.sc  multi- 
plicity of  Federal  programs  already  in 
existence.  Has  not  the  time  come  to  take 
a  really  hard  look  at  awn  the  long-estab- 
lished programs  with  an  eve  to  cutting 
them  back?  I  suspect  that  if  some  Fed- 
eral agencies  really  believed  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  eliminated,  they  would 
suddenly  become  much  more  responsive 
to  the  wi.shes  of  th.e  public— and  this  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  v,e  could  reap 


considerable  budget  savings  as  well,  but 
lopping  off  unneeded  Government  posi- 
tions. The  weight  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  is  becoming  more  and 
more  intolerable  to  the  taxpayer. 

Let  us  then  in  our  respective  commit- 
tees examine  the  budget  requests  of  even 
long  establi.shed  agencies  with  a  sharp 
eye.  When  we  do.  v.  e  may  discover  that 
this  budget  is  not  .-o  "uncontrollable"  as 
it  might  seem  on  the  surface  of  things. 
Mr.  ARCHP:r.  Air.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
to  an  aiticle  in  Vital  Speeches  of  the 
Day  by  ihe  Honorable  William  E.  Simon, 
fe.-erel.iry  of  tiie  Treasury. 

I  believe  Secretary  Simon's  remark.s 
are  especially  .significant  following  to- 
day's special  order  discussions. 

The  speech  follows: 
'1   .i:  Fomn.N  .^nd  Do.mfsii;:  Econo.'iiic  Oii- 
lijok:    Im.,  R^■A;IONAL   Payments  anu  Co- 
opera  iI'>n 

(By  William  E,  Simon,  Secretary  of  the 
Troa.sury  of  the  United  States) 
Mr.   Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Joint 
E  -nuoniio  Committee:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  ,'ip- 
pcar  a;.:ain   before  your  distinguished  Com- 
mittee.   T1UV.L'    sessions    provide    a    valua'j.e 
oriport unity  to  review  the  economic  and  fi- 
n.uuial  developments  of  the  recent  ppst  and 
I  1  discus;  appropriate  policies  for  the  futtire. 
We  h:i',p  no  shoriaL'e  of  proljlems  to  ^eal 
v.itii  this  year.  The  economy  is  in  reces-,ion 
v.lule  nitolcrablv  hi;;h  r.itcs  of  inflation  still 
pcrsi-,'.    At    the    same    time,    we    must   tuke 
cirasiK:  -  teps  to  reduce  our  dependence  upon 
foreii^in    oil.    These   same    three   problems  of 
recession.  inHation,  and  high-priced  oil  aNo 
donniiaie    the    International    scene    and    we 
must    coniinue    to    work    with    our    lri?nds 
aijroad    m    .search    of    acceptance    solution-;. 
Oin-   discussions   today    tiike   place   wi'.iii;-. 
i!ie  contest  of  three  recent  cvcnt.s:  the  forn,- 
lilation   and   submls-^ion    by   President   Fcrd 
of   a   comprehensive   projjram    to   cope   w:'ii 
Ihe    interrelated    problems   of    the   economy 
and  eu'TL-y;  the  submission  by  the  Presidcn; 
(if   the    bi!d(,et   for   the   coming   fiscal   year: 
and  ilie  reiea-e  yesterday  of  President  Fori:  s 
first  economic  report.  The  main  elements  of 
tlie  AcimiiUstrHtion'.s  program  are  familiar  to 
you  and  I  will  not  take  your  time  this  mo.-ii- 
i:i^;   to    review   this   priigram   at   anv   length 
II   doc--  Noc-m  to  me  that  your  Committt-e  i: 
unitiiic)^    equipped   to  take  a  broad  view  of 
ovu-  economic  '-itua'ion  and  possible  rented;.';, 
and  it  is  to  tliese  that  I  wish  'o  turn  initially. 
We    hino    an    economy    with    a    short-riir. 
problem  of  reces.sion  and  a  continuinp  |)r( 'o- 
1- m   of   mnation.   There   Is   no   doubt  about 
liie  reoe'-sion:   it  may  very  well   turn  out  to 
lie    the    lont;es»    and    deepest    decline    siace 
Woiid  War  II.  There  is  also  no  doubt  aboii: 
lite    inftation.    It    dwarfs    anything    th.tt   we 
have  e\tierienced   in  our  pea  etime  hiUirv 
Bo'h   oi    ihes-e   roiuliiions   met   be  brovg.'it 
luuler  coiiirol. 

.Mu<  h  of  the  current  discussion  c.ncori- 
t  rates  aInio-,t  excUi.-ively  upon  the  rcces>ion. 
This  Is  luulrr-tandable.  Falling  output  and 
risint;  unemplovment  create  economic  hard- 
ship, whirli  uoiild  be  Intolerable  if  cuniimi'tl 
for  too  lou^'  a  periofl.  Real  output  decliiipd 
at  a  9  percent  aniiiml  rate  in  the  lotirtii 
(|uarter  and  1';  again  lallliiK  sharply  diiraiu' 
tlie  current  (juarter.  Uneniploymeni  rose 
ai)r)\e  7  percent  by  the  clo.se  of  la^t  ye.<r 
and  will  probably  exceed  8  percent  this  year 
b-'fore  begnining  a  gradual  decline.  For  IDTo 
as  a  whole  the  unemployment  rate  ts  likely 
to  averai-e  close  to  8  percent,  far  above  last 
gear's  5  G  percent. 

The  trend  through  the  year,  however, 
sliould  be  distinctly  better  than  last  year 
In   1074,  otitput  was  falling  rapidly  by  the 
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end  of  the  year.  By  the  end  of  this  year, 
mitj-nit  vOll  be  ri.ing.  In  1974,  the  rate  of 
inflation  was  in  double  dlRits  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  it  will 
be  v.e!l  b-?low  10  per.  cnt.  The  Economic  Re- 
port provides  our  best  estimates  on  output, 
prices,  and  cm:  loynient.  A-s  in  oiher  itloiii, 
ve..rs,  our  own  eatiinates  arc  close  to  tiie 
"cciisjus -IS  oi  private  cconoiiii.-^  furec.';.-ts. 

The  forecasts  may  not  be  altoccthcr  con- 
vlnclnft.  Last  year's  forciasts — our  o.\n  and 
most  others— called  for  otitptti  to  Y\«i  and 
intlati'jn  to  fall  la  the  second  half  of  the 
yoar.  That  was  not  the  way  it  lurncci  out. 
Xotv,  Willi  the  good  new.-,  once  ugain  sched- 
uled for  the  second  half  of  the  year  anci  the 
b.id  news  h^re  in  the  pi  csent,  some  s;:epii- 
cisin  is  i.u.  vltable. 

Our  ca-ie  lor  a  reco-  cry  in  l':c  sr"o::d  !■:  .K 
of  this  year  rests  prim:irily  upon  cyclical 
forces.  Ir.fiation  caused  the  supi'ly  of  ir.ort- 
^•aie  credit  to  dry  np  and  .sent  ilio  hi;v.sin^ 
iiidf.stry  Into  a  tailspln.  With  inflation  grad- 
ually rocedhiir  now.  and  the  economy  soft, 
siiort-lenn  interest  rates  h.ive  declined 
sharply  This  h.-us  renewed  the  Initow  of  funds 
to  the  Ihriit  institutions  and  provided  the 
e.-^ential  precondition  for  a  liousii'tr  upturn. 
In!l.ilion  also  cut  deeply  into  the  real  In- 
c;>nie  of  consumers  as  pri.es  lr.-in>ferred  in- 
come from  niost  consumers  to  growers  of 
cr.sin  and  .sugar  and  to  owners  of  oil  botii 
here  and  abroad.  Inflation  also  cut  indireftly 
i:ito  real  disposable  income  through  higher 
eilective  rates  of  taxation.  As  a  consequence, 
real  consumer  purch:iscs  fell  3  percent  in  tlie 
ixi-t  ye.^r  However,  now  that  the  pattern  of 
v.ag?  .settlements  has  accelerated  and  the  rate 
of  infla'ion  is  subsiding,  the  rent  income  of 
v.-.-irkers  should  be  on  the  upgrade  agnhi  in 
:9r5.  Till;;,  In  t.n-n,  fhouid  lead  to  an  in- 
crea  e  in  consumer  .spendic.  providmg  an- 
oJier  element  of  support  lor  i!ie  general  e~o- 
iiomic  recovery. 

A  third  cyclical  element  that  sh;iu:d  t'.trn 
.iround  during  the  year  is  inventory  invest- 
ment. Bu  ic.csmcn  are  liquidating  excessive 
stocks  now,  not  only  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry bir  also  in  a  uide  ran„'e  of  otlier  ia- 
dii-tiies  Since  lin.il  ileniands  m  the  economy 
will  iiLil  fall  away  prc.-lpitou:  ly — for  many 
n.Msons,  Including  the  automatic  stabilizers 
built  into  our  budget  — the  decline  in  Inven- 


the  economic  weakness  can  be  cured  over- 
night. A  careful  and  balanced  poli.'v  ap- 
proach is  required,  and  it  will  take  time  to 
yield  its  full  results. 

The  worst  policy  of  all,  in  my  opinion, 
V,  ould  be  to  both  crank  up  Federal  spending 
and  cu;  back  taxes  in  a  massive  and  perma- 
nent way.  Those  are  the  very  poluies  th.tt 
.;:jt  us  where  v.e  are  now.  That,  .-ort  of  ad\ice 
i.enores  or  minimizes  the  fact  that  infl.ition 
rcm.uns  a  problem  of  the  first  m.-ignittuie.  I: 
;il  o  ignores  or  minimizes  the  fact  that  the 
tnorr.ious  budget  deflclts  have  to  be  finmced 
in  c.ipli-il  markets  that  are  already  s. rained 
ov  a  daoade  of  inflation.  The  tin.mcial  im- 
pMcations  of  a  mas.^ive  swing  to  fisc.l  ca-e 
are  so  disturbing  that  I  want  to  discuss  them 
vMh  you  sub  equently  at  some  length. 

'i\e\\  with  a  cyclic  U  recovery  beginning  lu 
the  middle  months  of  the  year  the  economic 
situation  will  rem.\in  difiicult.  Productivity 
h.is  fallen.  Gains  in  output  later  in  .he  year 
should  mean  tliat  productivity  growth  will 
lestime.  But  prices,  costs,  and  productivity 
will  not  again  come  into  anything  li'e  the 
balanced  noninflationary  relationship  that 
existed  before  the  mid-19603.  Inflation  has 
become  deeply  imbedded  in  the  economic 
.-ystem  and  it  will  not  be  removed  in  a  matter 
iii  a  few  quarters. 

Wc  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  bf-.-t  of  clrctimstances  we  will  finish  this 
year  with  the  rate  of  unemployment  and  the 
rate  of  inflation  far  above  acceptable  long- 
term  levels.  From  there,  at  least  two  paths 
branch  out  into  the  economic  future.  One 
ch^  ice  would  be  to  attempt  to  push  the  econ- 
<  my  back  to  full  capacity  operations  at 
breakrcck  speed  without  regard  to  the  in- 
::ationary  consequences.  That  is  the  wrong 
patli  to  trr.'.el,  because  it  would  not  w(ri:. 
T  I  a  very  short  time,  inflation  would  ag-iiu 
be  rampant.  We  would  then  retrace  the 
suiie  .'^et;ueuce  of  events  we  have  Ju.st  bfeti 
throiif.h,  ttmibling  into  another  'recession 
and  siiaking  public  confidence  even  more 
.severely  than  'tt  pre.sent. 

The  other  path  requires  patience  on  t'  e 
part  of  the  American  people.  There  must  be 
\  igoiotis  growth  in  the  economy  so  that  we 
(sn  steadily  reduce  unemployment.  But 
s^nie  margin  of  economic  slack  must  remain 
for  a  period  of  ye-^rs  to  insure  that  Inflation 


tory    investment     will    end    and    will     turn     can  be  squec/xd  out  graduallv    There  must 
arjund  and  become  a  po.-itlve  economic  lao-     '  "  '  ' 

■jr  once  again. 

Thu.s  li,.>ur-ing,  consumer  spending  mid  in- 
ventory investment  will  all  be  contributin:^ 
•:i  a  re.-ovciy  from  the  recession  during  I&7:"). 

There  have  been  5  cyclical  contractions  in 
the  postwar  period.  27  in  the  past  120  years. 
We  have  survived  them  all.  From  every  in- 
diMtion,  the  present  conti action  will  f.ill 
v.ithin  the  accustomed  postwar  pattern.  I 
think  there  is  no   prosjioct  whatsoever  of  a 


■  Jin,'   and   deep   eononiic   dovvnturn   on    tiie 
sc.ile  01  the  lyaos. 

Nonethelos,  we  are  not  prepared  simpiy  t.i 
let  nature  take  its  couive.  'Ihe  Federal  Re- 
terve  has  already  e.vscd  monetry  conditions 
sub.staniially.  Similarlv,  the  President  has 
rocominended  a  $16  billion  tempor.iry  tax 
rebate  this  calendar  year  to  provide  economic 
stimulus  at  a  time  when  the  economy  is 
v.eak.  This  tax  rebate  is  in  addition  to'the 
f-tiinated  $17  to  $18  billion  that  will  be  spent 
oa  unein.Dloyment  compensation  and  public 


be  no  early  return  to  conditions  of  excess 
t'oinand.  If  this  seems  an  overly  cautious 
approach,  it  might  be  recalled  that  in  earlv 
I'JGo,  after  four  years  of  recovery  from  the 
1L»J0  61  recession,  the  unemployment  rate 
w.as  still  only  slightly  below  5  percent  but  the 
economy  was  relatively  free  from  inflation. 
In  the  remote  historical  past,  periods  of 
rr.pid  inflation  were  followed  by  financial 
panics  and  an  ensuing  deflation.'  Since  the 
o.onomic  and  financial  trauma  of  the  1930s 
we  liave  been  unwilling  to  accept  the  result 
end.  quite  properly,  we  have  built  safeguards 
mto  the  economic  and  finincinl  system  to 
prevent  any  deep  cumulative  downturn  from 
occurring.  But  we  have  not  yet  learned  at-y 
v.ay  of  avoiding  the  Inflationary  conse- 
quences when  the  economy  is  pressed  too  far, 
too  fast.  Price  controls  are  no  solution  at  all! 
They  would  destroy  our  market  economy  if 
tised  permanently  in  peacetime.  Therefore, 
we  must  hold  the  economy  within  the  ^o;;e 
of  ■    ■  - 


prvu,.  ,..,,„.  ,  -  •- •   at''^'e^table  price  performance  and  nnolv 

emce  emploMuent  programs  m  FY  1976.  We     such   other  policies   as   may  be  reqtUred   to 
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be  enormous.  We  will  need  \\x>  to  a  trillion 
ticllp.rs  tor  energy  alore.  Beyond  that,  we  will 
need  extremely  larse  sums  for  control  of 
pollution,  urban  transportation,  and  re- 
btulding  Eome  of  our  b?.s:c  Industries  where 
:.cw  ir.\er;mcnt  langui-hcd  over  the  pa.=t 
cic.'ade.  In  addition,  t!  ere  are  the  mora 
lonventtonal,  bv.t  still  mammoth.  rcq.Ure- 
ine:  Is  for  capital  to  replace  and  add  to  'he 
presettt  stock  of  housing,  factcries  and 
m.ichinery. 

Yet.  in  tl.e  face  of  these  massive  require- 
ntent.:.,  we  are  not  providing  adequate  in- 
centives fcr  new  lnve.;=tmet  t'  Over'the  past 
ticc  dc  the  inflation  has  led  to  hi^th  effec- 
tive rates  of  bu'^inc-s  tnxt^.tlon  and  fow  rates 
rf  i-jrontibillty.  which  in  turn,  ha-.e  freatly 
<r  dcd  the  inccnt.ves  for  capital  formation. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  .-^ay  that  wc  are  in  a 
profits  de;  ression  m  this  country.  Non- 
linancial  corporatio,.s  reported  profits  ::fler 
ta'tes  in  1974  of  SC'vP  billion  as  cr  mparcd  to 
S38  2  billion  in  19(5,  an  apparent  71  percent 
increase. 

But  when  depreciation  is  calculated  on  a 
b-tfis  Ihit  provides  a  more  realLstic  acccutit- 
Ing  for  the  current  value  of  the  capital  used 
in  prodiKtion  and  when  th.e  eflect  c-f  In- 
flati.jn  on  Inventory  values  Is  eliminated, 
altcr-tax  profits  actually  declined  bv  50  per- 
cent from  $37,0  billion  in  inSo  to  s;:0.6  bil- 
lion in  1974.  A  major  factor  co:;tributing 
to  this  decline  is  that  income  taxes  were 
p.tyaMe  on  the;e  fictitious  elements  of  profits. 
That  resulted  in  a  rise  in  the  eflective  t:ix 
rate  f -.y  true  profits  from  about  43  percent 
m  I9C5  to  09  percent  in  1074.  Thus,  a  realistic 
calculation  shows  that  the  sharp  rise  in  re- 
ported proias  wxs  an  optical  illu.sion  caused 
by  inflation. 

Since,  in  our  economy,  corporate  profits  are 
the  n-.ajor  source  of  funds  for  new  invest- 
niet.t,  and  tluis  in  the  creation  of  new  Jobs. 
till  of  tills  ha.-,  grave  implications  for  capital 
formation  and  growth.  That  is  perhaps  seen 
best  in  the  fgures  fcr  retained  earnings  of 
nonfitancial  corporations,  rest.'ited  on  the 
s.ime  basis  to  accotmt  realtstlcally  for  inven- 
tories and  depreciation.  Il  is  the  retained 
e,.r;.ings  that  corpor.it ions  have  availa'jle  to 
finance  additional  new  capacity  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  replacemenf'of  existing 
cipacityi.  In  1965.  there  were  ?20  billi.-.n  of 
retained  earnings.  By  1973.  after  eisht  vear<; 
in  which  re.al  CJNP  had  increased  36  percent, 
the  retained  earnings  of  nonfin.incial  c.  r- 
poratinis  liad  dropped  70  percent  to  56  bil- 
lion. And  for  1974.  our  preliminary  estimate 
lor  retained  earnings  is  a  minus  of  nearly 
$10  billion.  That  means  that  there  was  not 
nearly  enough  even  to  replace  existing  ca- 
pacily,  and  nothing  t-)  finance  in\e.-tment  in 
;'d:ii'ional   new  capacity. 

It  is  a  simple  but  compelling  ecor..:mic  fact 
of  life  that  1;. creases  in  prtxiuctive  pcrf,"irm- 
ancc  are  required  over  time  to  support  a  ris- 
in^^  standard  of  living.  Yet.  as  a  Nation,  we  are 
rapidly  expanding  public  payments  to  in- 
dividuals but  neglecting  to  provide  adeouite 
incentives  fcr  new  inve.tment.  .Since  19f^5.  in 
real  terms,  economic  output  has  lncre,'i?ed 
by  or.e-third  while  government  transfer  pav- 
ments  to  person  more  than  doubled  On 
the  other  hand,  private  Investment  expen-ii- 
turcs — upon  which  the  economic  future  of  .1!! 
of  tis  inevitably  depends— have  failed  to  keep 
pace,  rising  by  only   a   bit   more   than   one- 


.•.ith,->ut  It.  but  because  it  will  make  the  re- 
^"t)very  m  the  second  half  of  the  ye.,r  m'.re 
.=o:id  and  certain. 

Even  .so,   there  are   no   instant  cures    Our 
t'lrrent  economic  troubles  grew  out  of  mul- 


■ple  causes  reaching  back  a  decade  or  more 
\.hile  ,^pectal  f.ictors,  of  which  food  and  fue) 
!»te  the  most  prominent,  were  important, 
n^-on  fundamental  sources  of  our  difflcu'l 
have  been  overstlmulatlve  monetary  and 
'.il  policies.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  t 


remains. 

As  we  look  to  the  longer  run,  much  greater 
emphasis  also  needs  to  be  placed  upon  the 
central  role  of  capital  formation  in  eco- 
nomic growth.  Our  own  ratio  of  private  in- 
vestment to  gross  national  product  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  other  major  industrial 
nations.  In  turn,  this  is  reflected  in  our 
much  lower  rate  of  growth  Ui  productivity. 

In  the  future,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
Ijctter.  The  capital  requirements  of  the 
American  economy  over  the  next  decade  will 


It  is  Imperative  that  we  make  better  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  This  means  that  we 
must  plr^ce  much  greater  emphasis  upon  sav- 
Ing  and  investment  and  much  less  upon  c.,n- 
Kumptlon  and  goverrment  expenditure  To- 
day, recession,  inflation,  and  energy  policy 
dominate  the  discussion  of  economic  event's 
and  policy.  We  jnust  take  determined  action 
to  deal  with  these  Interrelated  problems.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  must  begin  to 
.shift  the  long-run  balance  of  domestic  priori- 
ties av.  ay  from  consumption  and  BO\ernmeni 
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spending  and  toward  investmeni  and  increas- 
ed productivity.  I  believe  history  iajU  Judge 
us.  not  on  how  we  handle  our  s!iort-run  prob- 
lems such  as  recession,  but  on  our  ability 
fo  deal  with  tlie  more  fundamental  problems 
of  the  allocation  of  re->ourecs  and  capital 
formation.  If,  as  a  Nation,  we  fail  to  ad- 
dress these  problems,  we  will  fall  to  .itlain 
the  proaperuy  and  the  rising  standard  of 
living  that  the  American  people  can  achieve. 
Our  goal  should  be  to  enlarge  the  economic 
pie,  not  Ju,st  to  red i.-. tribute  it. 

Federal  budget  deficits  are  estimated  to 
total  $87  billion  in  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1976 — $35  billion  this  fiscal  vear  and  $52 
billion  next  year  I  have  made  no  secret  of 
tlie  fact  that  I  feel  that  sucii  dellcus  are 
large  by  any  standard  ar.d  that  tiiey  po-^e  a 
substantial  problem  Let  me  ni.ike  my  con- 
clusion on  this  Lssue  quite  clear.  Although 
they  present  danters  and  altliough  they  will 
inevitably  impose  strains  on  the  financial 
markets,  I  believe  those  deficits  will  be  man- 
ageable if — and  I  want  to  stres.s  thi.s — if 
they  do  not  become  siyniflcanily  larger  and 
if  tliey  are  temporary  in  duration. 

It  IS  true  that  financial  conditions  nor- 
mally ease  substantiallv  duiiiig  a  recession 
and  normally  they  remain  car^v  well  into  the 
period  of  recovery  There  are  f.vo  mam  rea- 
sons for  this:  Firs',  .some  private  demands 
for  credit  are  clo.sely  related  t<)  tlie  pace  of 
business  activity  and  decline  sharply  during 
a  recession  period  Sliort-term  business  bor- 
rowing to  finance  inventories  is  a  prime 
example  Second,  the  Federal  Reserve  cus- 
tomarily "leans  ;^gain.-,t  the  wind"  during  a 
period  of  rece.-sion  and  seeks  to  expand,  or 
at  least  maintain,  the  rate  of  growth  In 
money  and  creilit.  Tiierefi.re.  interest  rates 
can  be  expected  to  decline  and  the  avail- 
ablllty  of  credit  to  increase  as  a  normal  part 
of  the  cyclical  process. 

It  must  be  considerations  of  tliis  <?eneral 
nature  which  lead  some  observers  to  con- 
clude, too  readily  m  my  opinion,  that  the 
financing  of  large  Federal  deficits  in  ilie  cur- 
rent recession  is  a  routine  matter,  laraelv 
devoid  of  any  partioular  economic  sit;iiili- 
cance    I   respectfully  disagree. 

The  current  recession  is  an  ou'^rowth  of  a 
long  period  of  liulation  that  has  left  private 
financing  demands  much  heavier  than  u.^uai. 
There  has  been  tiie  market  decline  in  profit.s 
I  mentioned  earlier  and  a  .serious  erosion  of 
the  liquidity  base  ot  hr.usehi'Ids  and  busi- 
nesses. The  decline  in  tlie  st'icl;  innrket  has 
In  many  cases  vlrtiiallv  ruled  out  the  sale  of 
new  equity  as  a  source  of  funds. 

For  these  and  other  reason.s.  there  has 
been  an  unusually  large  supply  of  private 
debt  i.ssues  coming  into  the  market.  Our 
latest  projections  show  that  net  new  corpo- 
rate bond  Issues,  which  rose  from  $12'. 
billion  in  197.3  to  $25  billion  in  1974.  will  ad- 
vance even  further  to  some  S30  billion  or 
more  in  197.5.  While  corporate  capital  sppud- 
Intr  programs  are  being  cut  back,  there  will 
still  be  a  verv  heavy  volume  of  corporate 
lone-term  borrowing  Furthermore,  the  state 
and  local  fiscal  po.s:tion  ha.^;  chant'ed  dras- 
tically Their  surpluses  have  melted  awav. 
tax  receipt.s  are  atTected  by  the  recession,  and 
stite  and  local  borrowing  needs  will  be 
s"bstnntial 

Some  slackenniE  in  private  demands  for 
short-term  credit  is  underwav  and  more  cin 
be  expected  Yft  by  anr  previous  reces.ston 
standards,  total  private  demands  for  credit — 
both  short-  and  long-term— are  likely  to 
remain  fairly  larte. 

Federal  rpquiremeiits  will,  of  coxirse.  have 
to  be  met  But  there  are  risks  in  such  a  situ- 
ntlon.  First,  if  private  demand  does  not  fall 
back  snontai'.eovtslv  to  make  room  for  the 
Hrt-er  Federal  borrowing,  credit  demand  will 
outrun  sunply.  Interest  rates  will  be  driven 
h'"her.  and  .come  nrivnte  borrowers  will  be 
crowded  o»  t  Judging  from  past  e.^perlcnce. 
the    housing    Indistry    wcnid    be   the    most 


likely  to  suffer.  Indeed.  Its  recovery  might 
even  be  aborted  M  the  worst,  financial  fac- 
tors might  be  such  a  binding  constraint  as  to 
dampen  the  normal  cyclical  recovery  that 
would  otherwise  occur. 

The  second  risk  i.s  on  the  inflation  side 
Some  observer,-a  suggest  that.  In  order  to  avoid 
any  strains  on  the  credit  markets,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  sliould  undertake  whatever  rate 
of  growth  in  money  and  credit  is  required  to 
insure  that  Federal  and  all  other  borrowing 
requirements  are  met  at  stable  or  decliniiu^ 
interest  rates  This  a'iproach.  ho\>  e'  er,  could 
be  a  sure  formula  for  still  higher  inflation 
rates  when  the  recovery  gets  Into  full  swing — 
if  not  sooner. 

The  key  to  s\iccessful  financing  of  the  large 
Fcfieral  deliclTs  lies  in  diligent  restraint  ol 
F.-^deral  expenditures.  Large  as  they  are.  the 
$85  biilion  in  defticts  projected  for  fiscal 
years  1975-76  can  probably  Ije  accommodated 
although  they  will  produce  some  strnlns  in 
tii<»  financial  markets.  However,  if  Congress 
were  to  push  Fcdernl  expenditures  much 
tieyond  the  budgeted  levels,  it  would  not  be 
po.  ible  to  regain  much  optimism  as  to  the 
iciult.  Either  the  reonvery  would  be  delayed 
or  more  inflation  would  be  expcneiii-ed  in  the 
future 

In  previous  recessions  one  could  be  more 
relaxed  about  the  financing  of  temporary 
Federal  deficits.  This  recession  began,  how- 
ever, with  the  financial  markets  under  con- 
.^iderable  pressure.  If  the  Congress  will  work 
with  us  in  a  Joint  effort  to  restrain  expendi- 
tures, we  can  probably  move  through  the 
period  ahead  without  undue  dilTh  ultyl^  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  ignore  the  possible 
adverse  etTects  of  having  to  finance  large 
Federal  deficits.  In  my  opnnon,  the  projected 
deficits  for  fi.scal  1975-76  are— in  the  context 
of  our  expec'ations  about  the  course  of  the 
economy — about  as  large  as  our  financial  sys- 
tem can  tolerate  without  doing  more  harm 
;  hail  good  for  the  economy, 

III  addition  to  the  temporary  measures  de- 
,--i,4ned  to  cushion  the  Impact  of  recession  and 
promote  recoverv  President  Ford  is  recom- 
mending a  comprehensive  program  to  achieve 
ielf-sumcleucy  in  energy  in  ten  years,  •me 
essence  of  the  program  is  the  reduction  ol 
energy  consumption  through  the  use  of  the 
market  mechanism.  Under  tlie  Pre'.irleiifs 
prf>gram,  energy  price  increases  and  other 
measures  will  enable  us  to  achieve  an  esti- 
mated 1  million  barrels  per  day  ,saving  on  im- 
ported oil  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  another 
1  million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  1M77. 
From  a  macroeconomic  point  of  view,  the 
program  is  designed  to  be  neu'ral  In  its  im- 
pact on  total  demand.  An  additional  .$30  bil- 
lion will  be  collected  in  the  form  of  taxes  and 
lees  but  It  will  then  be  returned  to  the  econ- 
omy, mo.uly  in  tlie  form  of  permanent  tax 
ieduction.s  and  payments  to  nontaxpayers. 

Tlie  introduction  of  such  a  program  many 
of  whose  effects  cannot  be  predicted  witli 
aosolute  precision.  Is  bound  to  be  controver- 
s'al.  There  probably  would  never  be  an  ideal 
lime  for  such  action.  The  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  however,  that  many  non-ecoiiomic 
consideration  3  dictate  the  nece.s.sity  ol 
prompt,  credible  action  to  move  toward  en- 
ergy independence. 

With  our  own  economy  in  recession,  it  Is 
important  to  insure  that  the  energy  program 
has  a.s  neutral  an  impact  as  possible  on  the 
overall  economy.  In  particular,  this  requires 
that  the  timing  of  the  economic  impact  be 
carefully  considered.  Taken  In  conjunction 
the  temporary  $16  billion  tax  cut  to  stimulate 
I  he  economy  and  the  various  energy  taxes  are 
designed  to  exert  their  maximum  stimulus 
in  the  second  and  thud  quarters  of  this  year 
and  then  to  taper  otl  to  a  posi'ion  of  neutral- 
ity by  the  end  of  1976  A  table  attached  to  my 
siatemeni  provides  an  estimate  by  quarters 
If  the  direct  budget  impact 

One  iindfsired.  but  unavoidable,  impact  of 
t'le  energy  program  will  be  a  temporary  In- 


fat  ion  elTcc',  Our  best  estimate  is  a  one-shot 
increa.->e  in  the  general  price  level  of  rough- 
ly 2  percent.  It  should  be  stres.sed  that  the 
rate  of  inflation  is  increased  by  this  ainoun' 
once  only,  not  on  a  permanent  basis. 

It  Is  a  valid  question  whether  any  program 
seeking  to  reduce  energy  consumption 
through  a  sizable  shift  in  relative  prices  can 
coiindciitly  be  described  as  neutral  in  its 
impact.  Its  neutrality  is.  of  course,  only  with 
icspctt  to  the  net  effect  on  economic  activity 
liieru'v  intensive  industries  and  higher  iu- 
1  ome  taxpayers — to  mention  only  two  ex- 
iunples  will  feel  a  disproportionate  impact, 
Fiirthermore,  there  are  uncertainties  aiui 
g,ips  in  our  knowledge  which  preclude  a 
definite  and  precise  e.stimate  of  all  the  ef- 
fects. To  the  best  of  our  ability,  however, 
we  ha\e  put  together  an  energy  program 
winch  sliould  be  neutral  in  its  total  Impact 
on  economic  activity.  At  the  same  time,  it 
represents  a  c oinprchenslye  and  balanced  na- 
tional energy  policy  that  will  effectively 
reduce  our  reliance  on  insecure  sources  of 
energy, 

Tiie  picture  I  have  given  you  of  the  U  .S 
fconomy  also  portrays  only  too  well  tlie 
economic  situation  in  most  other  major  in- 
dustrial countries  As  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions have  become  more  interdependent 
their  economics  increasing  march  in  step  ic  - 
.^■ttiur  In  1972  73.  the  industrialized  nations 
experienced  '.irtu-.lly  simultaneous  boojii 
<  o:idilions  Now  most  have  moved  into  a  gei.- 
eiali/ed  r  ndition  of  minimal  or  negatne 
crowth  and  substantial  unemployment  in  tiie 
face  of  continuing  price  pressures. 

The  recession  uhlcii  most  major  countrif, 
are  experiencii.g  is  the  worst  .since  World 
War  II  Collectively,  our  partners  in  the  Or- 
p,ini,ation  for  Economic  Coojieratioa  aiid  De- 
\'!opment  lOECDi  saw  their  growth  rate  fall 
to  1'^  peri-ent  la  t  year  from  6'j  percent  ii 
1973  Toward  lUe  end  of  last  year  the  .Sec- 
retariat of  the  OEC'D  was  predicting  2'j  per- 
cent growtii  for  the  area  in  1975.  again  ex- 
cluding the  United  State',  From  the  reports 
I  have  heard  from  my  coUe.igues  abroad  rp- 
iciitiy.  however.  I  Judge  that  this  estiinate 
uill  ha\e  to  be  revised  downward. 

Japan  and  Ciermanv.  like  the  US  .  are  ev- 
periencing  a  more  pervasive  .slowdown  v.\ 
economic  activity  than  expected  only  a  fmv 
mo  nhs  ago.  To  a  lesser  degree  the  ouilock 
lor  the  French,  Bri.Ish  and  Ca'iadian  ecoji- 
oniies  has  also  weakened,  Tliere  is  consider- 
able evldetice  of  loss  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  biiiii  consumers  and  Investors,  with 
1  oi.sequeiit  dainatre  to  Investment  and  Jobs 
Reduced  levels  of  consumer  spending,  aloni; 
witli  liigh  Interest  rates,  ha\e  led  to  contin- 
ued retrenchmc'it  in  business  plans  for  plrt:it 
and  equipintni  ex|)endit ure, 

Uneinplovmeut  has  also  become  a  problem 
■  ibioad  Declines  In  ft\erage  hours  worked  lii- 
( n  ases  In  part  time  work  and  actual  decli'ics 
in  emp!o\ meut,  particularly  in  the  manufa.  - 
turing  and  coiistrur tion  sectors,  are  cliav- 
aci eristic.  Unemployment  rates  in  Europe  are 
111  iiianv  cases  .ipproaching  piK-twar  hlglis 
and  lu  the  case  of  Prance,  unemployment  lias 
already  reached  a  postwiir  record.  As  In  Hie 
United  Slates  uneinplovnient  levels  may  veil 
increase  furtlicr  before  leveling  otT  and  start- 
ing down  af.iln  tov. ard  the  end  of  the  year 
luiolerable  Inflation  rates  abroad  have  re- 
cently shown  .sinns  of  ea-sing.  But  for  nun  h 
of  last  year,  far  from  abating,  in  most  coiui- 
iries  thev  climbed  to  even  higher  levels  under 
the  pressure  of  'he  oil  price  Increases  and  es- 
lalatlnp  w.ige  and  salary  demands. 

Double  digit  Inflation  rates  were  recorded 
ii.  22  of  the  24  OECD  countries  in  1974.  Ex- 
cluding the  United  States,  the  OECD  Infla- 
tion rate  was  over  15  percent  for  that  year, 
as  compared  with  8'i  percent  In  1973  and 
an  average  of  41,4  percent  In  the  previous  ten 
years. 

All  of  the  OECD  countries  hope  to  bring 
down  their  Inflation  rales  In  1975,  but  none 
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expects  to  achieve  a  level  v. hiih  it  would 
caiisidcr  s.itisfactory.  Of  the  otlier  OECD 
countries,  price  Increases  of  less  than  10  per- 
cent are  forecast  for  only  Germany  and 
Swit/erland,  Japan.  Italy  iind  the  United 
Ki;it;dom  still  face  the  prospect  ot  rates 
iiijove  15  percent  for  1975. 

For  the  policy  maker  searcliing  for  the 
iiieiuis  l.i  restore  both  price  stability  and 
growth,  tlie  difficulty  has  btrn  compounded 
by  record  wage  demands,  in  many  coun- 
tries, wage  increases  in  1974  averi.ged  more 
than  20  percent — well  above  inflation  rates— 
and  111  Japan  they  approached  30  percent. 
The  extent  to  which  tliese  pressures  can  be 
moderated  will  be  a  key  factor  in  dciermin- 
liig  the  success  of  cllorls  to  reduce  inllation 
i!>  1975, 

Iti  my  talks  witii  other  linniue  ministers. 
I  tiiid  an  acute  awareness  that  economies 
caugiit  in  a  two-way  stretch  and  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  focus  on  only  one 
Source  of  the  tension.  Individually  aiid  to- 
gether, governments  are  reappraising  their 
policies  as  time  passes  and  llie  situation 
cliaiiges.  In  several  countries,  government 
policies  have  shifted,  just  as  they  have  In 
the  United  States.  Most  Governments  are 
movnig  cautiously,  however,  seeking  to  ab- 
.-orb  slack  gradually  so  as  to  avoid  giving  a 
new  boost  to  inflationary  pressures.  Ger- 
many—which had  the  best  record  on  Infla- 
tion in  1974— has  relaxed  previous  restric- 
tive policies  significanily.  and  Britain  has 
also  moved  progressively  to  stimulate  its 
economy. 

Canada  has  moved  modestly  toward  less 
restraint  In  both  budget  and  monetary  pol- 
icy, France  on  the  other  hand,  has  sought 
t.^  niaintain  restraints,  Japan,  laboring  under 
I  cost  of  living  increase  of  25  percent  in 
ii'74  and  facing  demands  for  another  30  per- 
cdit  increase  in  wages,  has  also  kept 
restraints  taut  despite  a  6.7  percent  decline 
111  oiitiiut  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

One  implication  of  the  depressed  outlook 
:>'r  maior  economies  this  year  is  that  for- 
eign demand  will  not  be  of  much  assistance 
111  achieving  early  revocery.  Tlie  volume  of 
international  trade  may  well  decline  in  1975. 
.Mioiher.  more  heartening,  implication  is  that 
there  could  be  greater  progress  against  in- 
llation than  earlier  foreseen.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  worldwide  slump  may  lead 
to  more  softness  in  the  prices  of  basic  com- 
ir.odiiies  than  has  been  incorporated  into 
most  lorecasts,  Witii  higher  unemployment 
i-..tcs.  wage  demands  may  turn  out  to  be 
viinowhat  more  modest  than  anticipated.  In- 
n.iiionary  pressures  could  thus  subside  some- 
what more  rapidly  than  expected,  if  govern- 
mi'iifs  can  resist  pressures  lor  exces.sivelv 
silniiilative  policies. 

Never  in  peacetime  has  the  pattern  of  in- 
ternational payments  shifted  as  sharply  and 
«3  suddenly  as  it  did  last  vear  under  the 
impact  of  the  OPEC  cartel's  quadrupling  ot 
01:  prices.  The  OECD  countries,  which  had  a 
combined  current  account  surplus  of  $2', 
hilhon  in  1973.  faced  a  deficit  of  perhaps 
^•17 'j  billion  in  1974.  Countries  which  had 
been  accustomed  to  exporting  capital  and 
transferring  resources  to  the  developing 
f  >iuitnes  found  them.selves  unalile  to  pay  for 
J  heir  own  imports  with  their  exports.  Thev 
iia\e  been  forced  to  become  borrowers— on 
a  scale  out  of  all  proportion  to  previous 
experience. 

The  announcement  that  the  United  States 
nud  a  $3  billion  merchindi.se  trade  deficit  in 
h«'4  (een.sus  basis)  occasioned  headlines 
liere  h,  Washington.  'Hiis  was  a  deterlora- 
"oii  of  le.ss  than  $5  billion  from  the  1973 
bi»iaiu-e  With  the  trade  surplus  of  the 
Of'tC  countries  rising— in  rough  order  of 
miignitude— $60  billion  in  1974,  there  had 
to  be  an  equivalent  deterioration  in  the 
trade  balances  of  the  oil  importing  countries 
a'-  a  group.  Since  the  U.S.  was  importing 
"'"  much  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  oil 
«"'!  '.ur  on  import  bill  ro-,e  $18  i)illion    our 


trade  position  clearly  strengthened  relative 
to  most  of  the  oil-Importing  world.  Germany 
was  the  only  important  industrial  nation 
to  experience  an  increase  in  its  surplus  on 
trade  account. 

Record  deficits  in  the  oil  importing  coun- 
tries had  their  counterpart  in  record  sur- 
pluses of  the  oil  exporters.  We  estimate  that 
in  1974  the  thirteen  OPEC  countries  re- 
ceived about  $90  billion  from  oil  exports,  or 
roughly  four  times  the  amount  they  earned 
in  1973.  In  addition,  their  other  exports, 
or  roughly  about  $5  billion,  bringing  tlieir 
total  receipts  to  $95  billion.  During  this  same 
period,  the  OPEC  nations'  spent  approxi- 
mately $35  billion — or  a  little  more  than 
a  third  of  their  export  receipts — on  imports. 
This  left  a  balance  of  approximately  $00 
billion  available  for  Investment  abroad. 

OPEC  needed  to  find  Investment  outlets 
for  this  balance,  and  oil  Importing  countries 
needed  to  borrow  these  funds.  Our  rough  and 
tentative  estimates  suggest  that  in  1974,  the 
OPEC  countries  invested  their  surpluses  as 
follows: 

Some  $21  billion,  or  about  35  percent 
of  the  surplus,  apparently  went  into  the 
Eurocurrency  market,  basically  in  the  form 
of  bank  deposits. 

Some  $11  billion,  or  IS'/a  percent,  flowed 
directly  Into  the  United  States.  Available 
figures  suggest  that  of  this  amount,  roughly 
$6  billion  went  Into  short  and  longer-term 
U.S.  Government  securities,  while  some  $4 
billion  were  placed  In  bank  deposits,  negoti- 
able certificates  of  deposit,  bankers'  negoti- 
able certificates  of  deposit,  bankers'  accept- 
ances, and  other  money  market  paper.  As 
best  we  can  tell,  less  than  $1  billion  was 
invested  in  property  and  equities  in  this 
country. 

Some  7>i  billion,  or  about  12',^  per- 
cent, is  believed  to  have  been  invested  in 
pound  sterling  denominated  assets  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  some  of  It  in  U.K.  gov- 
ernment securities,  some  In  bank  deposits, 
some  in  other  money  market  instruments 
and  some  in  property  and  equities.  This 
amount,  I  should  note,  is  quite  apart  from 
the  large  Eurocurrency  deposits  there. 

Some  $5',i  billion,  or  about  9  percent,  may 
have  been  accounted  for  by  direct  lending 
by  OPEC  countries  to  official  and  quasi- 
official  institutions  in  developed  countries 
other  than  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K. 

About  $3 ','2  billion,  or  6  percent  of  the 
total,  represented  OPEC  investments  in  the 
obligations  of  official  international  financing 
institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the 
IMF. 

Perhaps  $2i;  billion,  or  4  percent,  has 
flowed  from  the  OPEC  countries  to  other 
developing  countries.  This  includes  funds 
channeled  through  various  OPEC  lending 
institutions  such  as  the  Kuwait  Fund  and 
the  Arab  Bank  for  Africa. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  15  percent, 
we  have  only  limited  information,  but  this 
residual  would  cover  funds  directed  to 
investment  management  accounts  aa  well 
as  private  sector  loans  and  purchases  of 
corporate  securities  in  Europe  and  Japan 
There  are.  of  course,  other  transactions  we 
simply  know  nothing  about. 

The  rather  wide  distribution  of  OPEC 
capital  flows  among  markets  in  the  oil  im- 
porting nations  explains  in  part  why  the 
massive  shifts  in  financial  assets  did  not 
lead  to  the  financial  crises  that  some  en- 
visioned. OPEC  ftmds  did  not  move  to  one 
or  only  a  few  attractive  capital  markets,  as 
once  was  feared. 

The  United  States,  with  the  largest  capital 
markets,  received  directly  only  18'  ■  percent 
of  the  total,  an  amount  substantially  less 
than  OPEC's  increased  receipts  from  oil  sales 
to  the  U.S.  Tlie  United  States  also  continued 
to  export  large  volumes  of  capital  to  other 
areas  abroad,  and  our  net  capital  imports 
last  year,  as  measured  by  our  current  ac- 
count deficit,  were  probably  in  the  ran  e 
of  only  $3  billion 


I;  appears  th.at  someihint:  aijproachlng 
half  ot  I  lie  OPEC  Investments  last  year  were 
placed  through  tlie  commercial  banking  sys- 
tems of  the  major  industrialized  countrie.- 
The  banks  redistributed  these  funds  exer- 
cising their  traditional  intermediation  role 
in  meeting  tlie  needs  of  borrowers  througli- 
out  the  world.  Admittedly,  the  sheer  voliinu- 
of  OPEC  funds  placed  some  straiii.s  on  tlie 
banking  systems.  Probably  few  banks  expec 
to  continue  to  increase  internat  i  jiuU  lend- 
ing at  the  1974  rate.  Banks  as  a  v.liole  may 
not  be  able  to  accept  as  largo  .1  j^ortion  of 
the  OPECsurplU"  in  1975, 

Changes  in  the  methods  of  channeliin; 
OPEC  investments  were  already  evident  it. 
the  course  of  1974,  Banks  were  increasingly 
playing  tlie  role  of  broker  and  assUiing  their 
OPEC  clients  in  arranging  direct  placements 
OPEC  countries  were  relying  more  heavily 
on  government-to-government  credit^;.  In- 
vestment in  longer-term  securities  of  govern- 
mental and  quasi-governmental  agencie 
and  lending  to  international  institutions 
There  was  also  evidence  of  a  small  amount 
of  OPEC  funds  being  Invested  In  corpor.it e 
securities  and  real  estate.  As  time  passes, 
we  are  likely  to  see  a  more  varied  pattern 
of  investment  as  well  as  Increasing  dis- 
bursements under  OPEC  commitments  of 
assistance  to  developing  nations. 

That  last  year's  totally  unexpected  and 
unprecedented  shift  in  international  pay- 
ments flows  occurred  without  financial  crisis 
and  without  disruption  of  trade  says  a 
great  deal  for  the  soundness  of  the  Inter- 
national banking  system  and  the  interna- 
tional capital  markets,  the  network  of  inter- 
governmental financial  cooperation,  and  the 
system  of  floating  exchange  rates. 

Nevertheless,  I  recognize,  that  at  tlnie,- 
concern  has  been  expressed  about  the  mac- 
nitude  of  exchange  rate  fluctuations  under 
the  present  regime.  We  recently  witnessed 
a  temporary  episode  of  large  fluctuations  in 
Individual  rates,  when  the  Swiss  franc  ap- 
preciated by  about  5  percent  against  the 
dollar  within  a  span  of  a  few-  days.  The.-e 
Bbberations  tend  to  reflect  market  react lon.s 
to  specific,  Immediate  developments — In  this 
case  probably  to  a  bank  failure  and  the 
decline  in  U.S.  Interest  rates — but  become 
subsumed  as  the  market  adapts  to  broader 
economic  trends. 

As  lias  generally  been  the  ca.se,  this  most 
recent  experience  has  had  only  a  minor  im- 
pact on  a  broader  measure  of  the  dollar's 
"exrhanu'e  rate":  the  dollars  average  value, 
relatue  to  the  currencies  of  all  of  the  major 
Industrial  countries,  declined  by  only  about 
1  percent  before  a  reversal  was  set  in  motion 
Taking  a  more  relevant  period  of  comparison, 
the  dollar's  average  exchange  rate  Is  still  at 
the  level  reached  after  the  major  exchange 
rate  realignments  of  1971  and  1973.  despite 
nearly  two  vears  of  generalized  floating  since 
the  latter  realignment.  Tliroughout  this 
period  of  generalized  floating,  our  interven- 
tion policies  have  been  directed  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  disorderly  exchange  market  condi- 
tions and  not  to  tlie  achievement  of  mainte- 
nance of  any  particular  rate 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  served 
to  reinforce  our  conviction  that  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  oil  .situation  are  manage- 
able. Nonetheless,  wo  liave  recognized  the  po-^- 
sibility  that  some  countries  might  encounter 
particular  difficulty  in  meeting  their  finan- 
cial requirements  and  turn  to  restrictive  ac- 
tion^ which  could  disrupt  the  world  economy. 
To  reduce  that  ri^k.  the  United  States  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  series  of  proposal- 
involving  expanded  use  of  the  re.'sources  of 
the  international  Monetary  Fund,  the  estab- 
lislmient  of  a  new  "solidarity  fund"  to  pro- 
vide a  "safety  net'  for  members  of  the  OECD. 
and  a  Trust  Fund  to  provide  the  conces- 
sional assistance  needed  by  the  poorest  of  the 
developing  countries.  Other  countries  also 
had  suggestions  for  new  financing  arrange- 
ineii'   ,   The,-e  proposals  liave  been   the  sub- 
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jert   of  intensive  c-nsultation   and   i:c  ofla- 
t!on  over  the  past  months. 

F:nance  Ministers  arovind  the  «<  rkl  have 
develaped  a  whole  family  oi  committee*?  anU 
Inf.  rmal  grounlni's  In  which  they  can  mee' 
porl.)dicaUy  to  c-n-lder  the  world's;  eccnomlc 
and  financial  ne?cl.  Tr.e  preat  vnlite  of  this 
network— InclrdLng  the  Gr.Mip  of  Ten.  the 
Ip.ferhn  C:mmltt2e  -•  f  the  TMF  :\u^  the  IMF/ 
IBRD  Development  Crmmittce.  as  well  ns 
smaller,  les;  frniil  groups — wa.s  demcn- 
.strated  bv  the  a^recmentj  renrhed  at  a  seros 
or  mcetl-E-s  here  In  Washington  In  mld- 
J.xnuary.  In  the  ccvrjc  of  f-ere  sc?';lir.".  a 
cj'i'en.:,us  was  reached  on  a  niimler  of  mens- 
urcs  wlilch  wi:i  pro. idc  addiil'>nal  finan-ial 
semrlty  f^r  the  near  future  and  .sircngtheii 
t!  f  minetary  s;  sicm  fr  the  longer  term: 

.■>  rcment  was  rea-'he:!  amrng  t'\o  maji  r 
OECD  CGuntriej  t'~at  a  rew  Si'Iidarlty  Funrl. 
a  financl.il  stippcrt  nrranf^'ement  along  the 
l:nes  cf  the  Unite:!  States  prcpo.al  fcr  ?  $'M 
billion  ■•.lafety  net."  should  be  establUhed  at 
the  earliest  prs_,ible  date.  Tilil.s  arrangeinen'. 
I.s  ta  be  available  tD  provide  supplementary 
financl!!'^'.  if  t'-e  need  arises,  to  partlclpatln;; 
OECD  countries  which  follow  cooperative  e?:;- 
nomii-  and  enerev  pcllcips  Detalle'l  w.-rk  rn 
this  new  arrange.nent  is  to  be  comnleted 
promptly. 

Agreement  was  reached  am'n::  IJ^F  ccun- 
tric  that  IMF  re  ources  wot:ld  r-nt'uue  to 
play  a  rcle  In  1175  to  the  extent  needed.  As 
one  expresslcn  r  f  this  Inte:  t.  It  was  agree;! 
th.at  the  IMF  <  1!  farility  s'^ould  l.e  ccntinued 
oJi  a  limited  ba^Ls  during  1975.  B.:rr  v.-inij 
fr.'i.m  oil  prcdncer?  and  r  t'-erd  f  r  this  fa-ihty 
will  be  limited  to  about  i6  billion  lor  5  bil- 
lion SDR'si.  k"_.s  than  seme  co':ntries  crl^:!- 
n.TlIy  favored. 

ThU  agreement  w:is  preceded  by  cn-ilder- 
riblo  di.-.cuss!rn  of  dilTerent  methods  of  using 
IMP  resources.  One  apnr  ach  Is  to  use  the 
Fund's  resource;  in  effect  a?  coliater.-il  for 
loans  .IS  is  done  for  the  special  oil  facility. 
A  second  approach  is  to  mcbilh^e  the  Fund  s 
resources  direc'ly  f.ir  lending  In  the  end.  It 
w.-is  agreed  to  d)  bith.  There  will  be  some 


ne-.v  bnrr.r.vin^'  .tnd  .A,:,  ..:■  rt;;  cd  (i.ro,-  u>r 
of  IMF  resoirces  to  meet  the  needs  of  na- 
tions In  dllflculty.  Contributions  from  oil 
producers  and  industrial  countries  to  subsi- 
dize Interest  costs  of  the  IMP  Oil  Facility 
tor  the  very  poorest  countries  may  also  be- 
come a  feature  of  the  facility  In  1U75. 

Ajr^ement  In  principle  v.as  nlss  reached 
to  Increase  IMP  quotas  of  member  ciuntrle:. 
by  approximately  t  ne-thlrd  subject  to  a^^ree- 
mont  en  a  related  package  of  amendments 
t->  the  IMP  Articles  of  Agreement.  The  major 
oil  exni  rtnri.  corcnr.e  share  of  the  total 
IMP  qnot.is  will  be  doubled  In  order  to  call 
for  rT?a;er  participation  ntiU  a  greater  voice 
for  these  countries  In  the  activities  of  the 
Intf-rnational  Mor.ctary  Fund.  Quota  In- 
creases 7.-111  be  dep'ndsnt  upon  the  I'rrre- 
ment  of  countries  vrhen  s'.}ch  use  Is  ec.inom- 
Icjlly  Justified. 

A'^rcom?nt  was  also  m.  hed  on  the  gcn- 
errl  linfs  of  a  number  of  other  amendments 
to  the  ir.'F  Article?,  with  the  particul.irs  to 
be  worked  out,  over  the  mon'hs  ahead.  The  e 
amcndm?ntT  are  desirned  to  Improve  the 
structi-re  of  the  I.MP  and  bring  it  nnre  In 
lln;  with  current  realities.  One  amendment 
supporfd  by  the  United  St.ites  will  provide 
that  ni?mbsr  countries  are  no  longer  required 
to  maintain  their  exchance  rates  within  nar- 
r.ow!y  f^xcd  mari^ins.  but  cm  float  their  cur- 
rencies—?, pnct.re  v.hlch  i^-.  U'^t  le^illy  per- 
mi-sible  under  the  IMF  .\rtic-les  as  now 
wrlt'en. 

Considerable  progress  was  also  made  to- 
ward narrowing  dlfTcrenccs  with  respect  to 
tl;e  broader  quenlon  of  gold  and  Its  role  in 
tlie  Intern.! tlonal  monet:iry  system.  It  w^. . 
agreed  In  principle  that  the  ofBclal  price  o; 
gold — and  its  central  function  as  "numer- 
aire' of  the  monetary  s>  stem— should  be 
a'oolished  and  that  obligations  on  the  pari  if 
ni?mbers  to  pay  the  IMF  in  gold,  aid  on  the 
part  of  the  IMF  to  receive  gold,  should  bs 
ended.  Prtopre.ss  was  also  made  toward  re- 
placing the  existing  prohibition  again  t 
members  of  the  IMP  buying  gold  In  the  prl- 


-.'I'f  market  ■.\;th  -,urc,-:u..rds  as.surins  V,u\' 
this  freedom  would  not  be  used  to  return 
gold  to  the  center  of  the  monetary  system 
Our  aim  Is  to  arrive  at  workable  arrange- 
ments which  win  take  gold  out  of  the  cetitir 
of  the  International  monet.try  system,  while 
also  alh)\vln!'  countries  grc.itcr  freedom  to 
ulil;^:?  thoir  y.ti\d  ho:d;n:'s.  I;  is  mv  hope  tint 
the  entire  packa:;e  cf  qi:ota  provisions  nnd 
amendm-.-rus,  Inclv.din^  th- re  relatlni;  tj 
^ald.  will  be  ready  lor  npproval  at  tlie  In- 
terim Committee  mecMngs  scheduled  for  this 
Juno. 

I.es-.  prn£jre.-s  was  msSc  at  these  mcetlnss 
thrin  h.-irl  boen  hoped  In  organlzlnrr  assist.incs 
fr  dtvt'loplng  countrie-.  .omc  of  w]i!ch  fai-^ 
very  serious  dlfflcult'e:;.  As  I  mentionca 
e-T:ler.  there  was  some  .support  for  measure.-; 
to  .suo.=;dl<!?  intcren  r;itc-  lor  lor\ns  to  tliese 
ciuntiles  irtm  the  IMP  oil  facility.  The 
UnUed  States  propo.s.nl  for  a  new  facility— a 
Trr.-t  Fund  managed  by  the  IMF  which 
would  chi;nnel  funds  to  the  pcorcn  of  the 
devcl  ipjnj;  na'I.ins  on  concessional  term.;  — 
remalni  under  studv.  It  conthu;ps  to  be  oi)r 
hop?  thrt  iicleq-iate  amneements  cnn  h^ 
devled.  and  th  t  the  OPEC  natio;;s  will  piv- 
vide  an  aporaptinte  jiarl  of  the  contribution 
to  this  effort. 

Oil  cons'-.minj  coun'rie^  have  ul  o  made 
considerable  proi-re3s  in  c  n'^ertinj;  their  ei;- 
ergv  policie.-;.  Last  fall  anrreemov.t  v.a,;  readied 
amon-^  n  iu;mbor  of  constimln^  conntrios  c;i 
the  In'ernatlonal  Enor-'y  Pro"r-im  which  \va.; 
nn  outi-rowth  of  Washlnptcn  T.nev.y  Cu.n- 
ference  in  February  of  l'j74.  We  h.-.ve  devri- 
o-)cd  a'l  i:up:e7e;icntcd  pr-fir.im  to  limit  in- 
dividual and  collectKe  vulnerability  duiin^ 
cmi;rt;cnc;e-.  c.-eated  by  supply  Interruptioni. 
Und.-r  this  arranTicmem.  partk.patinc  couu- 
trir-  have  agreed  to; 

Build  a  common  level  of  emergency  ssU- 
o'lfiicUnty.  which  would  allov.-  them  to  live 
without  Imports  for  a  certain  period. 

D.'vel.jp  demand  rc-.Uralnl  programs  to  cut 
oil  con;umpticn  by  a  common  rate  withu.; 
del.iy  it  necessary. 
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|lii  liillions  of  dollai«| 


Energy 'aies  

Roturn  of  eneiey  tan  revenues  to  ecanomy . 

T3«  teductian 

Nonlaxpavers  .  

State  and  local  governments 

Federal  Government     .  .  

Temporary  tax  cut  . 
Neteftect 


Allocate  available  oil  to  spread  shortfall", 
among  participams  should  there  be  supply 
Interruption. 

Concrete  plans  are  al.-.o  now  being  laid  to 
coordinate  programs  of  energy  conservation 
and  longer  term  development  of  new  sources 
of  supply.  The  new  solidarity  fund,  by  pro- 
viding financial  a.ssurance  and  promoting 
confidence,  will  support  acce'.erared  efforts  In 
the  energy  field.  .Ar.d  consumer  solidarity  ia 
both  energy  and  finance  will  prepare  the  way 
for  a  fruitful  dialogue  with  the  oil  produc- 
Inc  countries. 

U.S.  participation  In  t!io  .solulan'.y  lunJ 
will  iii.olve  commitments  requiring  the  en- 
dor,  cmem  of  the  Congrcr.s.  I  hope  the  Con- 
grccS  will  recognize  the  Imporianco  of  this 
arrangement  In  furthering  our  economic 
Foals  and,  follo.ving  presentation  of  the  de- 
tailed agreement,  endor-e  U.S.  participation 
withotit  delay. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
llie  new  round  of  ntultilateral  Trade  Negoti- 
ations can  move  into  subst.mtive  bargaining. 
Tl-.e   February   meeting  of   the   Tra:le  Xcgc- 
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tlatlons  CommUtce  will  open  this  stage  of 
negotiations  that  are  the  most  comprehen- 
sive ever  attempted.  They  will  deal  not  only 
with  the  traditional  trade  problems  of  tar- 
ilfs  and  nontaritf  barriers,  but  al  -o  v.i;h  over- 
all reform  of  the  luicruaiional  trading  frame- 
work. 

Geltin'j  the  trade  ne<;oiiailon3  underway 
is  more  important  now  than  ever  because  of 
current  world  economic  conditions.  The.so 
negotiations  should  help  forestall  unilateral 
measures  which  attempt  to  shift  economic 
burdens  to  other  countries,  and  v.hlch,  If 
widespread,  could  ha\c  a.  depre.s.sing  effect 
oa  the  world  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pa.st  year  has  seen  the 
development  of  the  high  degree  of  consensus 
necessary  for  effective  actions  to  deal  with 
the  multiple  problems  of  rece^.'-ion.  inilation. 
and  a  dibruption  in  the  world  energy  bal- 
ance. While  there  still  remains  room  for  hon- 
est dliTerence.s  as  to  tiie  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed. I  believe  that  the  scope  for  disagrce- 
n:eut  lias  become  hjcreaslngly  smaller. 

Cerainiy  we  cannot  afford,  either  in  this 


country  or  aljroad,  exce.-.siveiy  stimulaiive 
policies  which  could  only  lead  to  further 
escalation  of  an  alr.'ady  ialolerable  inflatiou- 
ovy  .spiral. 

Nor  can  ar.y  country  afford  not  to  taki- 
prompt  sti.'ps  to  ensure  that  the  cvu'rcnt 
roce^.iion  doers  nt)t  deepen  and  is  Instead  suc- 
ceeded by  a  resumption  of  the  sustainable 
gio-A  111  of  production  and  producliviiy  neo- 
e;s3ary  to  maintain  llu.-  ht-ulih  of  ccouoiiiii.s 
arovmd  the  v»oild. 

And  we  cannot  .tilorcl  to  del..\-  program^  o- 
strong  action  to  create  a  new  energy  balantt. 

The  Piesident  has  placed  before  the  Con- 
gress aa  effective  program  to  addre.=s  uU  of 
these  probli  nis.  He  has  expressed  his  desire 
and  evidenced  his  v.illliigness  to  work  with 
the  Congress  In  carrying  otit  that  program. 
We  recot;nii;e  that  Members  of  the  Congre-^s 
have  views  of  their  own — views  that  are  held 
v.lth  the  same  degree  of  conviction  as  we 
hold  ours  within  the  Administration.  Our 
hope  Is  that  we  can  find  rea.sonable  means  of 
reconciling  those  differences,  so  t'uat  together 
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\,u'  can  provide  America  wltli  tiie  leadership 
1'  needs  at  this  critical  hour. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
plfii.secl  to  have  tills  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  toda.v's  .special  order  regard- 
ing thi.s  Nations  economic  and  budg- 
etary crisis.  I  commend  our  colleague 
Ironi  Colorado  for  hi.s  effort  on  behalf  of 
tlip  .American  taxpayer. 

Fiscal  resjionsibility  i.s  a  ti;iit  that  i.s 
tirtiially  nonexistent  in  today's  Wash- 
iiisiton. 

Our  Federal  economic  pohcies  tlii'eaten 
u)  destroy  the  fi.scal  .stability  of  Amer- 


swiftly  went  the  familiar  route  of  w  el  fare - 
statlsm  to  inflation,  inflation  to  chaos,  and 
chaos  to  dictatorship.  Is  there  anyone  In 
these  troubled  times  who  can  say  with  con- 
fidence that  we  can  avoid  the  same  con- 
sequences If  we  continue  to  purstie  the  tame 
course? 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  an  article  in 
tiip  U.S.  Industrial  Council'.s  March  15 
ijiilletm.  The  remark.s  of  President  Paul 
Belknap  are  particularly  .sitmificant  in 
liKht  of  today'.s  .special  order. 
Pie.sident  Belknap'.s  remarka  follow: 

Economic  Madness 
Tiie  Joint  Economic  Commit  lee  of  Conyre.ss 
has  Just  revealed  what  many  people  who 
have  already  filed  their  income  tax  returns 
have  su.spected;  namely,  that  the  biggest 
UKreased  cost  of  a  middle  income  family's 
budget  for  1974  was  not  food,  not  housiiig, 
iKit  transportation— but  taxes.  According  to 
tlie  Committee's  report,  taxes  actually  In- 
ireased  at  twice  the  rale  of  food  costs. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
iideial  taxes  are  no  lont;er  spent  on  defense 
but  on  domestic  programs,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  American  people  demanded  a  crit- 
ical examination  of  domestic  .spending  to  de- 
•ermiue  how  and  in  what  areas  it  may  best 
be  cut  back.  Particular  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  the  wasteful  and  extravagant  wel- 
lare  programs  which  are  consuming  a  steadily 
U'.Ki'v  share  of  our  national  rcventies.  Of 
iie-<e.  the  federal  food  stamp  program  is  per- 
aaps  the  clas,sic  example. 

Pcccntly,  Congress  overwhelmingly  re- 
]ec;ed  a  proposal  by  President  Ford  to  limit 
the  lie  of  food  stamps  by  raising  their  price. 
While  such  opposition  might  be  understand- 
aijle  if  the  food  stamp  program  were  confined 
to  aiding  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  the 
other  hard-core  needy,  that  is  not  how  the 
program  actually  works. 

Under  present  eligibility  standards. 
-inkers,  college  students,  and  even  families 
•villi  incomes  of  $10,000  a  year  and  above  are 
all  free  to  obtain  food  stamps— e\en  though 
they  may  not  be  on  welfare.  Indeed,  ,stand- 
ards  are  .-^o  Incredibly  lax  that  fraud  and  cor- 
nipiinn  are  commonplace. 

Ihe  result  of  this  situation  n  that  at  list 
count  17  million  people-  8'.  of  the  U.S.  pop- 
ulation are  purchasing  groceries  with  food 
-tamps,  and  that  figure  is  expected  to  go 
even  higher  in  the  yens  to  come.  Blzarrely 
enou-h,  some  hard-pre.s.sed  middle  income 
families  arc  turning  to  food  stamps  to  help 
maRc  ends  meet  instead  ol  demanding  that 
the  program  be  reduced  so  as  to  allow  a  cor- 
lespondiiig  reduction  of  luxes.  Apparently 
ton  nuiny  ])cr)ple  are  failing  to  realize  that 
It  IS  their  money  which  tlie  government  is 
being  ?o  ge:^erous  with. 

The  American  public  must  come  to  under- 
-■  nul  that  the  government  cannot  continue 
•m  sub.-idi^e  an  ever-growing  portion  of  our 
population  without  grave  economic  and  po- 
"ica!  coubequence.-.  Already  we  in  this 
com  try  are  on  the  verge  of  realii'ing  Frederic 
Uastiafs  satiric  definition  of  the  -tate  as  "a 
■P'-ncUd  fiction  through  which  e\ervonc 
-<e;.s  to  live  at  the  public  expense," 

Ba.tiat.  a  French  politician  of  the  last  ccn- 
'uiv.  is  remembered  for  the  heroic  effort  he 
made  to  warn  his  count r\men  against  the 
dangers  of  mtich  the  same  economic  policies 
'iiat  our  own  government  is  prescntlv  pur- 
^mnt'  His  warnings  were  disregarded  and 
irance   in   the   middle  of   the    Htth   Century 


Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  discussion  of  the  Federal  budget 
situation,  in  which  I  am  pleased  to  par- 
ticipate. It  is  possible  to  make  the  argu- 
ment that  something  like  a  "quantum 
.iump"  has  occurred  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  in  our  notions  of  what  i.s  acceptable 
as  a  budget  deficit.  Indeed,  an  impartial 
observer  of  the  deliberations  of  tliis  body 
might  almost  be  forgiven  for  concluding 
that  within  very  broad  limits  budget 
deficits  really  do  not  matter  very  muclf. 
There  are  times  when  the  proponents  of 
new  Federal  programs  simply  refuse  to 
consider  the  question  of  how  mucli  a 
program  may  cost— they  seem  to  think  it 
almost  indecent  to  raise  such  a  question 
in  the  "richest  country  in  the  \\oild." 

Rich  we  may  be.  but  our  resources  arc 
far  from  ine.xhaustible  and  every  politi- 
cal decision  which  we  make  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  means  that  funds  must 
be  withheld  fi'om  some  use.  whether 
public  or  private  and  allocated  to  an- 
other use. 

There  are  times  when  some  of  us.  in 
the  Hou.sc.  at  least,  realize  that  Gov- 
ernment is  not  able  to  intervene  with 
solutions  to  every  problem  whicli  crops 
up  acio.ss  the  country,  whether  eci)- 
nomic.  social,  educational  or  cultural 
We  i7iay  pass  laws  on  var'ous  .sub.ie:is 
but  enforcement,  especially  of  those 
which  stretch  our  mandate  unrealistic- 
ally,  may  prov.-  impossible.  Moreover, 
there  are  now  .so  many  laws  on  the 
books  that  all  of  them  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  enforced  witli  any  vigor. 

Yet  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker  that  there 
is  one  area  for  which  Government— and 
more  especially  the  House  of  Repiesent- 
atives  with  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities   for    originating    revenue    bills, 
bears   direct   liability.    That   is   for   the 
integrity  of  our  currency.  It  may  seem 
almost  cynical  to  talk  about  such  a  thing 
after  what  has  happened  to  the  dollar 
over  the  past  few  years.  How  can  people 
have  "faith  and  confidence"  in  a  Gov- 
ernment,  which,    while   retaining   com- 
plete monopoly  over  issuance  of  its  coin- 
age and  currency,  lacks  the  self-disci- 
phne  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  that 
money.  During  1974  inflation  ran  at  a 
rate  of  better  than  12  percent  for  the 
year.    Translating    that    into    personal 
terms,  it  is  obvious  that  a  working  man 
who  had  agreed  to  work  for  a  salary  of 
say   $16,000   for   the   year   1974.    would 
have  had  about  $2,000  taken  from  his 
pocket  outright  in  addition  to  the  bite 
from  all  the  Federal.  State,   and  local 
taxes  he  must  pay.  Since,  with  the  grad- 
uated income  tax,  lower  income  people 
may  pay  very  little  in  income  tax.  the 
real  taxes  which  hit  them  hardest  are 
the   social   security   tax   and   what    we 
really  ought  to  call  the  "inflation  tax." 
I  use  the  words  "inflation  tax"  because 
the  losses  of  the  wage  earner  to  inflation 
represent    the    taxes    wlrich    Congress 
neither  levies  directly,  nor  accounts  for 
to  the  people.  Economics  has  its  iron- 
clad rules,  after  all,  and  if  we  refuse  to 


pay  in  one  'Aay  we  shall  pay  in  another, 
because  the  books  ultimately  are  going  to 
balance,  the  trade  off  is  as  inevitable  as 
death  and  taxes  if  I  may  be  permitted  a 
clumsey  attempt  at  a  pun.  Inflation  as  a 
tax  is  politically  less  dangerous.  howe\  cr. 
because  elected  officials  still  can  blind 
and  deceive  the  ordinary  citizen  by  blam- 
ing inflation  on  all  .sorts  of  things  other 
than  the  Government,  such  things  as 
greedy  businessmen,  powerful  corpora- 
tions, corrupt  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration, ana  so  forth.  But  the  fact  is  that, 
at  the  bottom,  inflation  is  cau.sed  by  Gov- 
ernment. A  Govcnment  vliich.  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally,  pur.-ues  an 
inflationary  policy  is  hterally  delrauding 
iind  ch.eating  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speakc.  I  believe  a  little  reflection 
v.ill  convince  most  of  us  that  the  "in- 
flation tax",  reducing  the  real  incomes  of 
lovei  -  and  middle-income  wage  earners 
b -lev  tolerable  levels,  is  the  reason  we 
are  now  resorting  to  such  fiscal  contor- 
tions :T;d  distortions  as  income  tax  re- 
bat  -s    lor    Ic'.er-inrome    people.    Ii    the 
Con'Ji,?ss  had  been  fiscally  resjionsible  in 
the  i),i.-t.  it  would  not  be  necessary,  in  ,.11 
lik.  iiiiood.   for  us  to  be  agonizing  over 
these  tliiifgs  now.  Let  us  get  the  casting 
.str.iight    in    tliis    continuing    economic 
sce'iaiio.  Tho.se  of  us  who  agonize  over 
the  cost  of  new  and  continuing  programs 
are  not  just  hardhearted.  i:ennypinciiii:g 
old  fogies — rather  we  feel  very  deepl.v  liie 
re-p.nisibilitv  of  Government   ti;  ail   i_,, 
citi;/eiis   in  what   sliould   be   in  effect   a 
comp.T-t  between  Go\ernmont   and  the 
IHibiie   to  maintain  tlie  integrity  of  our 
money  and  esc.tblish  a  basic,  economical- 
ly sound  fiscal  policy.  Inflation,  tj  put  il 
bluntly,  is  the  cowards  way  out.  for  it 
fa'ls  most  heavily  on  the  lew-paid  worker 
and   tlic  retired  person,  precisely  those 
V  ito  are  least  able  to  protect  themselves 
atMir.-^t  this  cruel  flat-rate  tax. 

We  in  Congress  must  ask  ounselves 
v.hether  v.e  are  not  responsible  for  hav- 
ing made  their  financal  sti'aits  more  pre- 
carious bceau-c  of  otir  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility, 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleaviYi  to  p;Mficipate  in  today's  specittl 
order  dealing  -.vith  tlic  ciitical  budgel- 
aiy  Ui.lities  faring  r.ur  Nation  and  this 
C.)ngi-o.s.>. 

Every  appropriation  in  the  fi.-cal  1976 
biif'.Lfi    deserves  close  sertitiny.  We  are 
asked  to  su]jport  increases  for  virtually 
e\c\-y   department,    agency,   commis.-ion 
and  b;>aid.  I  urge  the  Members  to  ex- 
amine the  pro]3osed  budget  with  an  eye 
to  the  future.  Even  today  we  are  beset 
with    a    financial   plague,    but    what    of 
the  future?  If  tlie.se  appropriations  .sail 
through  this  Congress  without  some  huge 
reductions,  I  can  foresee  prolonged  eco- 
nomic agony  for  this  Nation's  taxpayers 
Mr.   Speaker,    the   fiscal    1976   budget 
forbodes     po.ssible     economic     disaster. 
I  could  single  out  any  number  of  ap- 
propriations  that  should   and  must    be 
trimmed,    but    three    appropriations    in 
particular  caught  my  eye.  Those  three 
apinopriations    are    the    recommended 
$175,128,000  for  the  United  Nations  and 
affiliated  agencies.  $8,362,000  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Telecomrmmications  Policy  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  70 
percent  increase  asked  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Ma!\agement. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  State 
has  asked  for  an  increai^e  of  nearly  20 
percent    in    the    appropriation.s    to    the 
United  Nations.  Tiu.s  is  unacceinable  to 
this    Member.    Former    United    Nations 
Ambpssador    Daniel    P.    Mo.vnihan    has 
r.-cently  sta'ed  that  the  United  States 
should  not  remain  pa.s.-^ive  while  the  U.N 
bcfomes  a   tool   of  the  so-called   Third 
World    countries.    Mr.    Moynilian    rec- 
ommends, among  other  ihinys,  to  reduce 
our  financial  commitment   to  the  U.N. 
We   have   been  jxiyin^'  more   than   the 
lion's  share  of  the  United  Nations  costs. 
In  return  for  financing  tiie  international 
forum,  v.c  are  denounced  and  rebuffed  at 
aimo.u  every  session.  The  U.N.  has  be- 
come too  expensive  for  us.  In  light  of 
today  s  economic  and  political  realities, 
v.e  can  no  longer  afford  to  bankroll  this 
operation.  Our  past  financial  contribu- 
tion.s  ha\e  not  even  gained  the  respect 
of  other  member  nations,  but  ratl-.er  we 
are  held  in  contempt  for  our  i'enerosity. 
I  urge  a  cutback  in  appropriations  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Another  appropriation  thc.t  dese:ves 
the  close  scrutiny  of  the  Members  is  the 
Presidenf.s  request  for  nearl;.  S9  million 
for  the  Office  of  Telecommuni'a'ions 
Policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thi;,  appropriation  marks 
a  quantum  increase  over  tlie  1974  budget, 
an  increa.-^e  of  nearly  400  percent.  lhi.s 
Omce  in  particular  does  not  merit  an 
increa-c  of  this  amount. 

V/e  are  told  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Manacrement  needs  an  increase  in  ap- 
propriations of  nearly  70  percent  over 
the  1974  budget.  An  increase  of  this  mag- 
nitude seem..-;  exorbitant.  Included  in  this 
increase  is  appro.ximately  a  25-percent 
increase  for  civilian  benefits.  3C-  to  60- 
pe.cent — by  varioas  divisions — increase 
in  transportation  appropriations.  For 
example,  in  construction  and  mainte- 
nan-^e.  an  increase  of  nearly  50  percent 
is  requested  for  '  Lran.-ijortation  of 
thh)£s."  Well,  whatever  -things"  the 
ELM  is  mo\  in: ,  about,  there  is  no  reason 
for  an  increase  of  this  size  over  the  1971 
budget. 

Has  the  BLM  workload  or  respon- 
sibility increased  by  a  comparable 
amoimt  since  1974?  Have  inflationarv 
conditions  m.mdated  an  incrca.se  of  th.-s 
nature?  Tiie  answer  is  a  flat  no. 

The  BLM  is  responsible  for  tiie  con- 
.servation.  management  and  development 
of  4.50  m.illion  acres  of  natural  resource 
land.s. 

To  there  something  inherent  in  our 
budgetary  process  that  forces  the  tax- 
payer to  finance  virtually  the  same  pro- 
grams in  1976  for  70  percent  more  than 
thevcost  in  1974? 

Granted  the  BLM  has  vast  respon- 
sibilities in  the  area  of  natural  resource 
protection  and  development,  but  manv 
of  these  programs  and  projects  are  one- 
time affairs.  How  many  more  roads  can 
w;  build  into  our  resource  lands?  How 
many  more  surveys  can  we  make?  One 
would  think  that  as  the  years  progrcs.^. 
fewer  develo;::ment  projects  would  be 
necessary.  We  cannot  continue  to  spend 
and  build,  spend  and  develop,  spend  aiul 
.survey  if  we  are  to  m;Mntain  any  sense 
of  conservation  regarding  our  natural 
resources  and  lands.  Unless  BLM  scrv- 
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ices  and  project-j  are  trimmed  to  the  bare 
necessities,  in  a  few  short  years  we  will 
have  developed  and  overdeveloped  our 
natural  resources,  and  our  Federal  lands 
will  have  become  a  maze  of  roads,  trails, 
and  picnic  tables. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  continue  to 
spend  and  spend.  Our  economy  is  near 
the  breaking  point  because  we  have  fol- 
lowed sucli  unwise  policies  over  the  past 
generation. 

Shortly  after  tlie  President  submitted 
his  1970  budget  to  the  Congress,  tlicre 
were  many,  including  mvself.  who  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  about  the  pro- 
posed bud;  et  deficit  of  slightly  more  than 
S50  billion.  Clearly,  however,  in  a  period 
of  recession,  a  budget  deficit  was  to  be 
expected  as  a  means  of  siiniulaling  a 
weakened  economy. 

Th.e  President's  [jrm.o'ed  budjct  v.as 
based  on  several  assumptions.  First  of 
lliesc  v.as  tliat  Congress  would  not  enact 
any  new  spending  programs;  .second,  that 
the  Congress  would  go  along  with  ap- 
is: o.xirnately  S17  billjon  in  bud';et  reci.-,- 
si  '■n.-  and  deferrals;  third,  that  the  Con- 
gress would  stay  close  to  the  President's 
recommended  $16  billion  figure  on  tax 
cut  legislation. 

Recent  hearhigs  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  indicate 
that  these  assumptions  simply  ar-^  no 
longer  valid.  The  Congressional  calen- 
dars are  filled  with  other  new  spending 
proposals,  including  additional  public 
service  jobs  programs  o. er  and  above  the 
programs  a;.n:raved  last  fall,  accelerated 
and  additional  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  a  costly  new  farm  support 
bill,  and  healtii  in.'^urance  for  the  un- 
emi'loyed. 

lit  is  also  now  likely  .hat  the  Congress 
will  refuse  to  approve  the  President's  rc- 
c,uestcd  S17  billion  in  cieforrals  and  recis- 
sions.  The  tax  bill  as  passed  in  the  House 
was  .S5  billion  above  the  Pre.  ident's  re- 
quest and  tlie  Senate  version  has  added 
another  Sll  billion.  Furthermore,  it  i.-, 
quite  hkely  that  we  will  fall  considerablv 
.^hort  of  the  estimated  .S297  billion  in 
Federal  revenues,  bccau,  e  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Ba:  ed  on  information,  now  available  to 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  a  1976 
budget  deficit  of  S80  billion  is  probable 
and  spending  bills  could  ini.;h  the  figure 
even  higher.  This  will  te  in  addition  to 
the  S15  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
If  these  figures  prove  to  be  accurate,  and 
I  think  they  will  be,  then  the  Govern- 
ment will  be-  faced  with  financing  S125 
billion  worth  of  deficits  in  the  next  18 
months. 

The  Government  can  finance  its  def- 
icits in  one  of  two  ways.  One  way  is  to  go 
into  the  private  market  and  compete  for 
available  credit  with  jnivato  business 
and  prosi)cctive  homeowners.  Tlie  fierce 
competition  by  Government  for  a  limited 
pool  of  credit  will  probably  "crowd  out" 
private  borrowers,  forcin';  interest  rates 
up  for  industries  as  well  as  individual 
home  buyers.  Higher  intere  t  rates  will 
add  to  con.5umer  prices  and  lurtiicr  de- 
press tlie  nation's  housing  iridustry.  At 
least  one  concerned  ecor.omi.  t,  wiiting 
in  tlie  respected  Wall  Street  Journal,  has 
mentioned  interest  rates  potentially  I'i'- 
Ijro.^ching  the  20-pcrcent  n.i'ire. 


Ihe  only  other  way  to  finance  th" 
deficit  is  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  au- 
thorise the  printing  of  more  money.  Thi; 
simply  cheapens  the  buying  power  of 
money  already  in  circulation,  resulting  in 
a  powerful  new  surge  of  inflation. 

Ch-arly.  it  is  pcs.-ible  to  go  overboard  in 
fighlmg  our  current  rcces-^ion.  thereby 
rekindling  th.e  fires  of  infiation.  If  infla- 
tion sliould  get  hopelessly  out  of  control 
again,  everyone's  purchasing  power 
would  decline,  forcing  us  into  a  new  and 
potentially  deeper  rece'-sion. 

Any  number  of  well-meaning  new 
; sending  bills  will  be  coming  before  Con- 
gress for  a  vote  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead.  Many  of  us.  while  we  might  sup- 
port tlie  objectives  of  seme  of  these  bills, 
and  they  are  good  bills  with  good  pur- 
poses, v.ill  nonetheless  have  to  vote  "no. ' 
To  do  otiierwise  would  be  irresponsible. 
With  a  predicted  1976  budget  deficit  of 
S80  billion  or  more,  it  is  clear  that  Con- 
gre.- ;  simply  cannot  afford  to  spend  its 
way  out  of  our  current  recession  and  the 
Ccngre.ss  will  be  foolhardy  if  it  tries  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lllinoi.--.  Mr. 
Ssieaker.  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
carried  an  aiticle  headlined  "100-Billion 
Bud-ct  Deficit  Projected  by  Ford's 
Aides."  The  article  indicates  tliat  both 
tile  CfTuc  01  Manc.gemeiit  and  Budcet 
and  our  own  House  Budget  Committee 
concur  that  the  jirojected  potential  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  1976  is  now  SlOO  billion  and 
growing,  given  the  tax  and  spending  bills 
now  on  the  front  burners.  House  Bud:ct 
Committee  Chairman  Brock  Adams  is 
cited  as  promising  that  his  committee 
wiJl  issue  a  report  early  next  month  rec- 
ommending reductions  in  various  pend- 
in,;  bills  to  limit  the  deficit  to  $75  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Spe.ikcr.  I  think  we  can  be  thank- 
ful that  both  House  and  Senate  budget 
committees  are  now  dihgently  at  work, 
even  though  the  Budget  Act  does  not 
rcquiic  full  implementation  of  the  new 
budget  procedures  until  fiscal  year  1977. 
F"ortunate'y.  the  act  carried  an  earlier 
optional  effective  date  of  fiscal  1976  if 
both  budget  ccmmittces  issue  a  report 
tiirgering   implementation   of   some  or 
all   piovi.Mons.   Both   committees   i.s.sucd 
such    rcijorts    earlier    this    month    isee 
House  Report  No.  94-25.  March  3,  1975'. 
While    not    all    the  provi.  icns    of    the 
Budcet  Act  will  be  implemented  in  fis- 
cal  1076,  we  will  be  recjuired  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion by  May  15,  the  second  by  Septem- 
ber 15.  and  the  reconciliation  process  by 
September  25.  And.  as  cur  debate  in  re- 
cent  days  has  mado  clear,   committees 
are  prohibited  from  providin.a  for  new 
backdoor  si;ending.  Exempted  from  tiiis 
.vear's  bud'-;et   process  are  tlic  prohibi- 
tion a'-'ainst  consideration  of  snendin"-. 
revenue   and   debt   Ic-iislation   prior   to 
adCiJtion  of  the  first  resolution;  the  in- 
clusion in  the  first  resolution  of  budget 
authority   and   outlay   totals   by   func- 
tionel  categories;  and  the  May  15  dead- 
line for  authoi  i/ations  and  the  Labor  Day 
deadline   for  completing   action   on  ail 
apjnopriations. 

Ne-.-erilieles^.  Mr.  S);e:iker,  I  think  the 
budget  committees  have  provided  for  a 
realistic  ar.d   reascnable  initial  budget 
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control  test  run,  and  moreover,  one  which 
:-;  workable  if  we  have  the  will  and  deter- 
miiuition  to  m.^ke  it  work.  The  fact  that 
t!-.e  House  has  now  put  its  foot  c'own  with 
i»pcct  to  the  section  401  backdoor 
.sycndin.g  ban  instead  of  permitting  ccm- 
aiittees  to  keep  their  leet  in  tlie  back- 
(locr.  is  an  cut  ouraping  fir.st  sign,  and 
I  \\i~li  to  comnund  Chairman  Ad.\?ts  and 
l,!.s  committee  for  serving  j.nop.er  warn- 
\\:\\  on  the  auth.ori/.ing  and  Rule-  Com- 
niittecN  in  this  rtjuird.  Either  we  denion- 
^ti.ite  that  we  are  serious  about  this 
1  cw  ijrccedure  from  the  out  -ct  or  it  will 
r.jllaiise  before  it  is  t\'en  fully  imple- 
ir.enled  in  tlie  next  fisc  \\  year. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  in  the  Budget  Act  of  li>74 
v.e  have  imposed  ujjon  om-selves  a  new 
lorai  of  self-discipline,  and  it  is  not  al- 
v>ays  going  to  be  ea~y  to  accept,  and 
Ire.rn  and  practice  tlicse  new  procedures 
aiid  to  lay  aside  some  of  our  past  bad 
ksbits  wliich  have  caused  fiscal  chaos. 
It  is  obvious  tint  when  we  put  our  foot 
cloven  in  this  manner,  some  toes  will  be 
stepped  on  from  time  to  time.  But  I  think 
v.i?  tan  learn  to  tolerate  these  short- 
term  per.sonal  and  jurisdictional  pains  if 
we  recognize  that  this  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  institutional  and  national 
eronomic  health.  This  is  especially  tme 
given  existing  economic  conditions  and 
congressional  temptations  to  overreact  in 
re=pon.se.  The  real  prospect  of  a  $100- 
biliion  deficit  with  all  its  infiationary  im- 
plications should  impress  upon  us  the 
urgent  need  for  budget  control  now  u.sing 
the  new  procedures  and  discipline  con- 
tained in  the  Budget  Act.  The  provisions 
of  that  act  and  the  efforts  of  our  budget 
committees  will  all  be  for  naught  if  we 
fail  to  give  the  necessary  backup  sup- 
port and  take  the  necessary  follow- 
through  actions.  The  ultimate  success  or 
f.uluie  of  this  new  process  does  not  rest 
en  tiie  shoulders  of  our  budget  commit- 
tee.?, but  on  the  entire  Congress,  and  our 
resolve  to  make  it  all  work.  And  never 
before  in  our  economic  history  ha\'e  con- 
ditions so  warranted  our  assuming  this 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  article  from  yesterday's 
New  York  Times.  The  article  follows: 

l'a)-HT!,i.ioN  Bror.i-T  Dfm;  IT  Phoi.m  .'.  vt  iiv 

For.D'.s    Aides 

<By  Philip  .Shnbecan ) 

WAt^HiNGTON,  March  2t. — Ford  Adniinivf.r.n- 
t.oii  iitliclal.s  said  today  rli.it  tiie  potpntial 
budtiei  dclicit  for  the  liscal  yep.r  197()  had 
r'^iiohi-d  l!ie  iflOO-biiaon  level  iuid  w.is  atiU 
era.', illy  luidcr  llie  tax  rc'ducli.jn  lu-.d  sjierid- 
:;;t;  propos.ils  pcudln:;  tjcfore  Ci.ngrc.'-s. 

Pri-=l(le!U  Ford  projected  a  ^•.51.0-bilIion  def- 
iiit  in  lit.?  Budget  Me^^sngc  two  months  ago. 
Ill  Coii'zre.s'-lon.al  testlnionv  hist  week.  Secre- 
'iry  of  ;!ie  Treasury  William  E.  Simt-n  raised 
■'  e  Adiiilnlstrntlon'.s  estimate  to  $80-billlon. 

T!ie  (■liairmen  of  the  two  Congres.<ional 
Inid-oL  committees.  Senator  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
J-e.  Di-niocrat  of  Maine,  and  Repre.SL'iUatlve 
Hi'ck  Acl;uns,  Democrat  of  \Vashlnj;tun.  both 
:  -Id  !n  telephone  Interviews  that  ihey  agreed 
'i.it  xinciiordlnated  spending  by  Congress 
'■'Hid  r.ilse  ttie  budget  deficit  beyond  accept- 
;')'.D  levels.  Mr.  Adams  said  tliat  his  commit- 
'•■■'.■  alio  1  ad  put  the  current  poten.tial  detlclt 
■  I  :<!uund  SlOO-billiou. 

But  Senator  Mu.'jlile  said  11  was  prcmaUiic 
"1  this  stage  to  predict  exactly  wjiat  tax  cut 
■^■■C>  .■iper.dmg  legislation  Coiigies.s  would  pa.s,s. 
''•••.i  Mr.  Adam<!  .'■■aid  that  his  Hni.-e  Bnr'gel 


Committee  would  issue  a  report,  probably 
on  April  7,  proposing  cutbacks  In  varioii ; 
pending  bills  that  would  limit  the  1976  deficit 
to  $75-bUllon. 

The  Administration's  projections  are  ba-sed 
on  an  internal  document  pi-epared  by  tr.e 
Onico  of  Management  and  Budget,  a  copy 
of  viiich  was  given  to  The  New  'V'ork  Tinv. 
toJay.  'i'he  docunicai  lists  all  legi.slatlve  pro- 
pn..ials,  which  were  before  CoiiL;res.s  o:\  March 
i.i.  i  ;at  would  reJuco  the  Fcder.il  budget 
d'.firll  and  all  that  v.Diild  InctLase  the  deficit. 
When  tJic  listed  increase:;  and  leciiictions 
aio  I  allied,  they  produce  a  net  buQt;el  detiLlt 
lor  Iy76  of  Sr'S.s'-biUion.  But  ofhci^.ls  of  the 
bir.i|.'-i.  offico  point  C'Ut  that  iiev,'  .spending 
))ropos.il3  ha-,  e  ijecu  made  since  f'e  list  wa ; 
i;r.p.(red.  including  a  *5-taUlion  pubhc  work.s 
.sp'MiJitig  progrr^in  put  forward  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Spealier  ai  the  Hou:;e,  Carl  Atbirl  of 
O-vlahoma. 

ptisi.ij.ir.iiv.  Nor  ciniAiNiv 
B.-^i.iuse  tlie  list  describes  only  le^isl.ition 
I  I'.'it  is  pending  or  proposed,  it  de.'.cribes  what 
i.i.itilit  happen  nut  v.hat  v. ill  happen.  Bui 
many  of  the  items  on  the  liot  are  fairly  sure 
to  be  enacted.  For  example.  Administration 
source:;  privately  coticeded  that  Congress  al- 
most certalJily  will  pa.-'s  an  antireces.sion  tax 
cut  hiuher  than  the  felG-biUion  propcscd  by 
Pr"--ident  Ford. 

On  the  spending  side,  there  is  considerable 
momentum  In  Congress  for  a  bigger  public 
service  employment  program  as  well  at.  a 
public  works  program  to  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment. A  S2-bilIion  child  nutrition  bill  is  on 
the  verge  of  passage  and  other  spending  bills 
are  viitiially  certain  of  approval.  Congress 
has  also  demonstrated  that  it  will  not  .tccerte 
ill  many  of  President  Ford's  requests  to  can- 
cel or  defer  programs  already  atithorized. 

The  calculation  by  the  budget  oilice  doc^ 
not  take  into  account  the  poosibility  of  Pres- 
idential vetoes  of  spending  bills  or  oi  C^on- 
gressional  votes  to  override  vetoes. 

Th.e  deputy  directrr  of  the  budget  nfiue 
Paul  H.  O'Neill,  said  in  an  Intervie.v  that 
the  list  had  been  compiled  'as  an  attempt 
to  do  something  we  don't  see  happening  on 
the  Hill^to  put  into  perspective  all  the 
things  that  all  the  committees  are  doing." 

The  kind  of  deficit  that  would  result  irom 
the  proposals  being  considered  by  Conc^re-;-, 
"is  clearly  more  than  we  can  stand,"  Mr. 
O'Neill  asserted.  He  reiterated  the  Adminis- 
tration argument  that  the  nation's  finan- 
cial markets  could  not  absorb  a  deficit  of 
that  magnitude  and  that  such  spending 
built  into  the  budget  would  have  very  dan- 
gerous long-term  Implications. 

Mr.  O'Neill  said  that  the  Administra' ion 
feared  that  many  of  the  "emergency"  pro- 
grams proposed  to  cope  with  the  recession 
v\otild  turn  out  to  be  permanent  program's 

AN    EFFOnr    AT    PERStlASION 

Th.o  compilation  of  the  Congressional  fi.-ca] 
proposals  by  the  Ford  Administration  was  ap- 
parently Intended  to  persuade  others  of  the 
dangers  of  exceR?:ive  stimulative  action.  That 
it  also  had  political  Implications  was  indi- 
cated by  the  comments  of  officials  of  the 
budget  who  contended  that  a  huye  deficit 
would  anger  voters. 

But  Democrats  who  lire  members  of  the 
Congressional  budget  committees  appear  to 
.'■hare  at  least  some  of  the  AdniinistratiorV 
iiI)prehension. 

Senator  Muskie  said  when  asked  about  the 
budget  office's  list  that  "we  haven't  added  up 
any  numbers  like  that"  and  inveighed 
against  "alarmist  statements  tliat  are  not 
ba=ed  on  solid  foundations." 

He  said  that  "nobody  seriously  ar;;ups" 
that  Congress  is  going  to  approve  anytliing 
like  a  SlOO-blUion  budget  deficit. 

But  Senator  Muskie  also  said  lh;it  cco- 
Jiomic  and  political  pres.sures  had  forced 
Coiitjics.q    to    muko    dcci.sion;;    en    fa\ps    and 


spending  much  earlier  th-^n  u'u.il  and  that 
after  "adding  up  our  spending  proposals  we 
may  find  v,  e  liave  already  vt  ed  up  ov.t 
oplionii." 

Mr.  Adams,  the  ch;.inntin  of  tlie  Kou.e 
Biid'.-et  Committee,  indicated  that  lus  ca'.cu- 
latioii-;  V. ere  siUi'I  ir  lo  lho.;e  of  the  0;ru  e 
of  Manat'oment  and  Budget.  Given  the  pio- 
posals  now  bcf  re  Confess  expenditures  iu 
1976  would  be  around  i:39n-b;'iion  and  re- 
ceipts v.(>u:d  Ij?  around  !i.;ifil -billion.  That 
asiiumc-s.  he  said,  a  tax  cut  of  about  half-way 
be'\<e''n  the  House  an  .1  r.'cr.aie  vei-.ioi:s.  ,.,f 
around  .?:25-billion. 


OENFR.'I.   LZ\VE 

Iwlr.  r.OLDWATFR.  Mr.  .Spcaktr.  I  a.-k 
unanimous  con-sent  thai  all  Membeis 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  th.e  s'ubject  of  tlie 
special  order  today  by  Air.  Armstkonc. 

Til?  SPEAKER  ;uo  temiJore  *Mr.  Mc- 
r.xri.'.  Is  there  obtection  lo  the  req^x-t 
of  tlie  gentleman  from  California? 

Th'.  re  v.  as  ro  o't'ft  m/m. 


Tlir:  W.ALL  STREET  FNO\V  <v  EUDrJi: 
CO.  OR  HOW  BIG  FAILING  COR- 
PORATIONS CAN  STAY  THAT  WAY: 
BEING  A  BRIEF  BUT  SH.ATTERING 
E.rPLAKATION  OF  A  CONFECTION- 
ERY ECONOMIC  PROPOS.AL  THAT 
lUIGHJ'  HAVE  BEEN  COOKED  LTP 
BY  THE  LATE  GREAT  LEWIS  CAP- 
FOLL.  THE  MAD  H.-.TTER  OP 
PERSONS  LIKE  TH.AT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
)uevicus  order  of  the  Hou-e.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  PMM.'.r.-'  is  recog- 
liized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nianber 
t'l  hitherto  .-eif-piocluimed  champions  of 
tlie  free  enterprise  system  have  recently 
t.iken  tr  publicly  pontificating  that  the 
svstem  would  run  a  lot  better  if  larpe. 
financially  failing  corporations  could  be 
bailed  out  by  a  Federal  bank,  similar,  in 
their  pecuUar  characterization,  to  the 
former  Reconstriiciion  Fhiancc  Corporii- 
ti-n. 

riiis  Alice  in  Wnndeilard  approach 
to  economics  was  lormaliy  launched  on 
December  1.  1974,  when  tiie  Sunday 
New  York  Times  published  a  lengthy 
arti'le  by  Felix  G.  Rohatyn.  a  partner 
i.i  the  well-known  New  York  investment 
banking  house  of  Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 
Dubbed  by  his  more  acerbic  but  friendly 
collcai^ues  as  the  fi.xer  of  corpoiaie  prob- 
lems, Rohat.vn  is  familiar  to  Wall  Stre-.t 
watchers  for  his  efforts  to  help  protect 
tJie  expanding  conglomerate  elTorts  of 
ITT  and  to  effect  a  m«-:c.er  betwc-n 
Textron  and  the  chrcnicall;-  ailing  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.,  winch  is  ^till  totter- 
ing around  on  tiie  crutch.es  of  a  $::50 
million  F'cderal  loan  guarantee. 
In  the  Times  arti(  le.  he  wrote: 
At  a  time  when  lo.^s  of  confidence  Is  au 
almo  t  palpable  tiling,  accclcrathig  the  down- 
turn of  a  sliuky  economy,  a  major  bar.kruptcy 
either  in  the  industria!  or  financial  sector  is 
to  be  avoided  at  any  rea.sonable  cost. 

The  UFC  .should  be  tlie  safety  net.  but  the 
tur^'  should  be  permanent  From  its  incep- 
tion |of  rc-establi-hment ),  It  should  be  an 
instrument  empowered  to  make  sigmhcant 
equity  Investments,  in  the  form  uf  eitiier 
common  or  preferred  stock,  /or  the  lon^- 
tcrni  ;i'-,o!;ition  (■!   imaucial  problen;^. 
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SNl'DCCO    IS    BORN 

The  next  day.  December  2.  1974.  Cus- 
Li.p  Levy,  maiuiging  pirtner  in  another 
major  Wall  S'reet  in\estmcnt  banking 
house.  Goldman-Saihs.  clashed  off  a  note 
to  Rohatyn  saying: 

I  jvisi.  wanted  lo  con^ianiiaTc  \ou  on  the 
fine  article  which  nppiarcU  m  S'Jiidays  New 
York  Tiiii>>s.  a. id  ten  \cu  I  auri'e  emphati- 
cally. 

On  De;einbcr  54.  l!i74.  William  Me- 
Chesiiey  Martin,  roimcr  nead  of  the 
New  Yo.k  .Stock  Exchan^^e.  former 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
ppd  most  recently  former  ronsultant  to 
flU'  Bis  Board,  wrote  a  leiicr  to  the  New 
York  times  asserting: 

Although  Mr.  Rohalyh's  prooosal  will  it- 
tract  a  great  deal  of  critirism  along  the  lines 
of  s<x-iulisni.  it  sce.n-,  to  me  that,  it  is  e-..-;eii- 
tial  we  move  in  this  direction.  It  is  very 
much  in  line  with  what  I  testified  at  a  Con- 
gressional hearing  on  Lockheed  in  1971. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Si:eaker  Mr.  Martin 
omitted  .sayinu  liiat  Lockhet  d.  de.spite 
]iis  testimony  or  possibly  because  of  it,  is 
still  in  serious  financial  tioutale  and  raii- 
not  obtain  the  substintial  amoiints  of 
new  capital  it  must  have  from  any  .source 
other  tlian  a  reestabli.-aicd  Federal  RFC 
or  something  like  it. 

Mr.  Marlins  .sentiments  concerning 
the  Rohtityn  proposal  were  eclioed  in 
letters  that  aiJpeared  in  the  Times,  also 
on  December  24.  1974.  from  representa- 
tives of  the  in\e.^tment  banking  firms  of 
Bache  &  Co  of  New  York,  and  Burge.^s 
and  Leiih  of  Boston,  alont;  witii  a  letter 
from  Gii..ta\e  Levy  of  Gokiman-Sachs 
&  Co. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  January  20.  1975, 
no  le.-s  a  personage  than  Alfred  Hayes, 
tlie  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  joined  the  roster  of 
tliose  publicly,  if  .sometimes  tentatively, 
supporting  Rohatyns  propo;  al.  He  said 
m  a  speech  be-ore  the  47th  annua!  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Bankers  A.s.-^ocialion  tliat  the  idea  de- 
serves careful  stiidv  Thus  was  formed 
(he  Wall  Street  Snov.  &  Fiidge  Co.— 
Snudgco. 

In  an  interview  appearing  in  the 
P'orbes  magazine  on  February  15,  1975, 
Snudgco's  chairman  leiteraLed  his  sup- 
port for  his  kind  of  RFC. 

And.  finally,  on  March  C.  1975.  the 
Wall  SlrceL  Journal  reported  that: 

Arthur  Burns,  fvd  ch.iirnuni,  i,  kuowu  to 
believe  that  the  Fed  has  some  responsibiliry 
lo  provide  emeryenoy  loans  to  large  corpora- 
1  lon.s  or  haancial  institutions  whose  failure 
might  trigger  a  series  of  bankruptcies  or 
create  panic  in  linanclal  markets.  He  is  re- 
luctant to  advocate  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate agency,  such  as  the  depression  \  ears' 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  aid 
failing  businesses,  but  he  would  support  that 
Idea  if  a  major  coiporaie-rescue  plai;  >.eemed 
necessary. 

Obviously,  the  next  step  in  this  effori 
to  institutionah/'e  major  corporate  bail- 
outs will  be  the  mounting  of  a  well- 
orche-tratcd  campa:;,n  to  create  a  per- 
manent Government  program.  This  will 
be  done  through  a  sophisticated  Wash- 
ington lobbying  effort,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  include  si)eeches  inserted  in  the 
CoNOREssioN.AL  RECORD:  well-financcd 
conferences:  substantial  "scholarly  '  re- 
iicarch  supporting  stich  a  propo.sal;  care- 


ful cultivating  of  the  financial  pre,N:>:  ilie 
introduction  of  lesislalion  and  holding 
of  hearings  by  congre,-.sional  committees 
with  outsta;iding  businc.-s,  banking,  and 
other  leaders  as  witnes.ses,  including.  I 
would  not  be  surprised,  some  elements 
of  the  union  movempiii.  stiongly  sup- 
porting the  proposal. 

Again,  liie  steamroller  to  have  the 
Aineric-fn  taxpa\er  pay  heavily  for  the 
errors  and  mistakes  of  others  will  be  suc- 
<e-sfully  rolling  along.  ei>.s*!v  crushing 
the  feeble  roadblocks  put  u;  against  it  by 
what  will  be  characte-i/sd  a-;  some  out- 
oi'-dcte  fringe  "nuts. ' 

.\    Fl -^.MANENT  TA\P«YI.'.    U.Mi.OUT   OF 

iNEFFicrrNr  big  business 
In  most  instances,  the  laivte  corpoia- 
tiuns  with  which  Snudgco's  incorpora- 
tors are  normally  concerned  have  more 
than  adequate  stores  of  investment 
capital  at  their  di.spo-al.  This  is  true 
logardless  of  economic  circumstances, 
and  it  is  especially  true  during  re- 
ccs.sjonaiy  periods,  Becau.se  of  their 
high  tax  bracket,  large  coii  orations 
can  wiite  off  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  interest  charged  for  loans  and 
tiiiis  the  effective  interest  rate  they  must 
pay  is  far  le.ss  than  the  figure  actually 
stilted.  Moreover,  large  corporations,  due 
to  carefully  nurtured  relationshijis,  imve 
first  claim  on  the  credit  av.iilable  at  large 
f  ommercial  banks  whicli  control  most  of 
tiie  deposits  and  bar.king  as.-ct;-  in  the 
Nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  other 
types  of  credit  extensions  by  large  com- 
mercial banks  are  made  on  a  residual 
basis.  Whatever  is  left  over  after  the 
credit  demands  of  big  corporations  are 
•^ati.sfied  is  made  available  for  other 
lending  purposes. 

So  -A hat  is  really  being  proposed  here? 
What  is  h.ippenin'-'  is  that  this  com- 
bination of  Weill  Street  interests  are 
busy  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  banking  vehicle  to  permanently 
r?scue  large  corporations  that  are  not 
Making  it  because  of  mismanagement  or 
)ioor  judgment  or  both.  It  has  little  to 
d.j  with  short-term  liquidity  problems. 
These  companies  in  trouble  are  the  only 
large  corporations  tliat  need  .-omethinr, 
like  the  RFC  to  lean  on.  They  need  it  be- 
cause they  are  either  in  such  poor  finan- 
cial shape  or  becau.se  they  are  traveling 
.so  swiftly  in  that  direction  that  their 
conventional  lines  of  credit  have  dried 
up. 

An  axiom  that  is  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  an  effective  free  enterprise 
s>stem  is  the  need  to  permit  business 
enterprises  to  fail  as  well  as  succeed.  To 
make  busine.'^s  enterprises  fail-safe  is  to 
make  the  system  stagnate  and  atrophy. 
The  potential  for  succes,-,  or  failure  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  producing  in- 
novation and  efficiency,  and  eliminat- 
ing waste  and  inefficiency. 

As  a  recent  Business  Week  column 
pointed  out: 

The  willingness  of  the  t.'ovenun'?nt  to  .shel- 
ti-r  a  big  corporation  from  the  pain  of  re- 
trenchment lakes  the  flexibility  out  of  the 
system.  A  game  in  which  there  are  no  losers 
puts  no  premium  on  good  management  or 
liood  economic  policy. 

If  corporate  entities  in  major  segments 
of  our  economy  have  grown  so  large  and 
dominant  that  we  camiot  afford  to  allow 


ill. m   to  fad   V  itliout   risking  economic 
coUai.se.  then  liie  competitive  .system  it- 
cif  no  lonser  effectively  exists,  and  v,e 
iicFCi  better  slop  pretending  that  it  does, 

liiese  advojates  of  a  cotporale  fail- 
sue  system  want  to  esial;li.  h  an  RFC  to 
piudia-e  nc.\  issues  of  sleek  i:ut  out  b-- 
large  coiporations  v,iiich  could  net  be 
marketed  lo  other  investors.  Tiie  effec 
of  this  v,o;iId  be  to  sistain  financially 
aiiing  corporations  and  their  man;igc- 
m:ni3,  bail  oiit  the  poor  invcstmciii  deci- 
sions made  by  bank  trust  depart rn.?nt.s 
uiul  otli.-'r  lar;;e  inve-iment  managers, 
proxidc  a  lisk-free  and  iu  -rative  way  for 
investnu-irt  banker.;  to  float  .secuiitii-.'-. 
and  provide  biokers  with  a  ready  markei 
I)  collect  co'n:iii^>^ions  from  .securities 
I  i  an  sactioris. 

The  day  of  rtckoisin-  in  terms  of  per- 
inat!e:n  Goxornment  takeover  or  direct 
sub.'idy.  or  outright  bankruptcy  would  be 
(Lfetied,  but  only  temporarily,  al  great 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  who  would  ulti- 
mately have  to  pick  up  the  tab  following 
the  inevitable  collapse  of  some  of  these 
cjinpanies. 

Where  are  we  headed  if  v.e  go  down 
tlu'-  road?  Obviously,  rapidly  away  from 
any  semblance  of  a  free  competitive  ecc- 
nomic  system  :  ud  low  aid  a  combination 
of  private  monopoly  for  big  profitable 
coriioralions  and  government  guar:m- 
l^ed  monoi'oi.v  fur  l:ig  ur.ir.intable  cor.- 
cerns. 

As  the  conservative  coliunni' t  Geoige 
Will  put  it  in  a  recent  cohimn: 

Governrnein  involvement  in  the  ra;ir.jad 
industry  lypiiies  our  new  polilji'al  economv: 
our  evolving  welfare  state  tor  industry  so- 
i  iali/es  losse.-  uhile  keeping  profits  priv.-tie 
Note  well:  the  USRAs  plan  has  been  called 
■■llatioIlaIi^!lti.  11  witli  a  Ciiain'jer  of  Com- 
iiicrce  laijel." 

In  rowdier  countries  the  omiji:;  of  social- 
i.^ni  is  announced  by  the  van.yuard  of  the 
pruletarlat  storming  winter  palaces.  But  here 
tlie  coming  .socialism  is  announced  by  coii- 
t;rei-.smen  at  Rotary  meetings  in  ainall  town-. 

7HK  KE.-M,   NLr.D  FOR  .^N   RFC   I(,NORrD 

Curiously,  Snudgco  has  not  indicated 
tiic  slightest  concern  for  small  and  med- 
ium-size businesses  and  indu.^tries  that 
could  provide  effective  competition  for 
big  ailing  companies,  and  which  are 
characteristically  starved  for  equity  in- 
vesimcnt  capital  regardless  of  economic 
circumstances.  These  are  the  entities  that 
are  usually  closed  out  of  credit  markets 
during  recessionary  periods  such  as  the 
one  at  present.  These  credit-worthy  cor- 
porations, parinerships  and  individual 
(  ntrein-cneur.;  are  the  ones  that  are  truly 
deserving  of  financial  assistance  Trom  a 
national  development  bank  or  some  other 
RFC-like  agency.  Unless  small  and  mtd- 
iiim-si/e  businesses  and  industries  are 
given  adequate  nourishment  in  t'-uns  of 
investment  capital  and  credit,  our  free, 
(ompetitive  entcrijrise  svstcm  will  '.ery 
quickly  become  a  myth,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready. I'nd  we  will  end  up  with  an  econ- 
omy inescapablv  in  the  cartel-like  grip 
of  oligoiiolistic,  if  not  mono!)oli'tic.  cor- 
i;oralions:  and  many  of  the.-e  could  ig- 
nore otherwi.se  inexcusable  inefTiciencv. 
incompetence  and  stagnation  becau,se  of 
the  availability  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Snud/co  should  demonstrate  its  pro- 
chiimed  fai'li  in  the  free,  competitive  en- 
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terpi'ise  system  by  working  to  nirk'^  it 
more  competitive  and  enterprising  in- 
stead of  running  around  \,iih  a  proposal 
that  in  effect  calls  for  a  ki:;d  of  pater- 
nali'lic  socialism  for  big  cor;3orations 
which  are  linancia'ly  in  the  lurch.  Rather 
than  stumblmg  aljfg  this  t?atli.  Siuitl'-co 
would  be  bctltr  advised  to  advocate  the 
use  of  Federal  financial  resources  to  aid 
soundly  conceived  end  mr-.nagccl  .small 
r.nd  medium-size  businesses  arid  indus- 
tries lo  cxi  !,  and  grow  and  tins  iucrea  e 
competition  and  ffficiency  in  our  eco- 
nomic system.  As  ii  is,  the  rid  'rs  of  V.'ail 
Street  are  crus-dinc  c.\'  lusucl.v-  in  b-  half 
of  giant  corporate  laiiiire. 

With  a  quality  of  tunnel  vision  tJiut  is 
rsinnrk.illy  circu'n-cribed,  they  h.rve 
completely  ignored  the  generally  ac- 
knowledged priority  rieas  of  tn\'A\  and 
inodium-.M/e  business  and  indt;stry.  the 
urfjent  nuMic  works  nnd  facilities  invest- 
ment ne- ds  of  State  and  lo^al  govei-n- 
men.t.s,  and  housin.g. 

Enu.illy  importont.  t'-;cy  !i.;i\o  either 
forgotten  or  refuse  to  rrco^ni/e  still  an- 
other iJ"ramount  piiority  area  invest- 
ment need,  that  oi  providing  adequate 
capit  il  on  a  long-term  basis  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms  to  fin.ince  technological 
inno\-^t;nn.  Su^'h  invc;- tments  ;,re  cnici,'>l 
to  th"  future  of  our  co;r,;!etitive  economic 
system,  relying  as  it  must  oi\  consLintly 
more  effirknt  methods  of  utUi.'ing  hu- 
man and  material  rf.'.-ourccs.  The  conser- 
v.ition  of  energy  ar.d  muss  transporu- 
tion  are  but  two  i)rcss:ng  examples  ot 
th's  need. 

Perhaps  much  of  Snudgco's  indiffer- 
piice  to  this  .subject  would  be  better  un- 
derstood if  this  shortcoming  is  viewed 
against  acknowledgement  that  lar.ge  cor- 
porations, domin  tting  their  markets  as 
they  do.  h  ive  little,  if  any,  inc?ntive  to 
invest  in  technological  innovation.  The 
fiasoline  engine,  whose  basic  efficiency  in 
terms  of  energy  utilization  has  not  been 
improved  in  years,  is  a  good  eximple  of 
the  problem  that  the  automobile  indus- 
try has  been  happily  foisting  on  the 
consuming  public  since  the  tiun  of  the 
centurv. 

Mr.  Speaker,  large  corporations  which 
arc  financially  failing  find  themselves  in 
this  |)osition  through  their  own  fault  and 
not  becau.se  the  fin.oncial  system  is  arbi- 
trarily withholding  support  from  them. 
To  provide  special  assistance  to  them 
through  an  RFC-like  agency  by  purchas- 
ing equity  shares  or  providing  loans  is  to 
make  a  piiority  out  of  monamental  mis- 
management. 

This   is   the   challenge   that    Smidgco 
vas  born  to  meet.  As  hidicated.  il  is  busy 
FKowing  the  public  and  fudgu:  j  the  facts  - 
?o  that  big  failing  corporations  can  slav 
that  way  at  public  expense.  , 


IHIi  90Ti:  BIRTHDAY  OF  HON 
FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

Tlic  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
Mevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William  Stat- 
ion) is  recog-.ized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  that  this  Sunday,  March  29. 
marks  the  90th  birthday  of  one  of  the 
most   distinguished  Americans   ever   to 


rerve  in  this  body,  Mrs.  France.r  P.  Bjlioti 
of  Cleveland.  Those  of  you  wh.o  vcic 
privileged  to  serve  with  her  during  h:r 
29  years  here  in  the  House  w  ill  be  piea-  ed 
to  know  that  this  great,  dynan:ic  lady 
ha<^  continued  to  lead  an  ex'rac'-dinr.rily 
lull  ard  act^ive  liie  since  lea',  i:ig  t'fj  Ct:.:- 
gr.-:  «  in  January  of  19G9. 

As  Vi'e  Regent  from  Ohio  of  the 
IMount  Vernon  Ladies'  .^;-'.cciati"jn  sin.ce 
1C'"3,  she  has  conti.nurd  her  work  in  tiie 
prcrcrvntio)!  ard  restoration  cf  liie  hom>: 
of  George  V.'a.^hington.  a:  d  !i.".s  rccn  ihi 
leader  in  the  preservation  cf  the  view 
from  rioitnt  Vcrn.on.  She  is  Pecsideiit  of 
the  Accokcpk  Foundation.  Inc..  which 
has  the  reepon.~ibility  of  prLVcnlie.g  oil 
tanks,  high-rioe  building.'-,  ar.d  other  itn- 
.'■ii'htly  projects  from  .spoiling,  the  Mary- 
land sliore  acro's  the  Potoinac  frjm 
Mount  Vernon.  Slie  is  chairman  of  tli' 
board  of  regents  of  the  National  Colonial 
Farm,  which  operates  a  typical  Me.ry- 
land  farm  of  c-Ionial  days,  on  a  porlioii 
of  this  "overview"  from  r.Iotu.t  Vernon. 
Mrs.  Bolton  has  been  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  former  Members  of  Congre.-s, 
Inc.,  organized  soon  after  her  retirement 
from  the  House.  With  Dr.  Waller  Judd 
and  others  she  has  urged  the  establi.-h- 
ment  of  permanent  records,  includir.g 
taped  interviews  with  former  Members 
who  have  been  leaders  "i  the  Congress. 
Such  information,  she  'relieves,  would  be 
highly  useful  to  future  scholars. 

During  23  of  her  29  years  in  Congre.-s, 
Mrs.  Bolton  served  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  where  she  was 
ranking  member  when  she  retired.  She 
maintains  an  avid  interest  in  our  foreign 
policy,  and  after  her  retirement  accepted 
a  place  on  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Middle  East  Institute.  She  continues  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of 
the  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. In  1969  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity conferred  upon  her  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  law\  In  1973  the  Frances  P. 
Bolton  Chair  for  African  Studies  was 
established  at  the  School  for  Advanced 
International  Studies  in  Washington  in 
tribute  to  her  long  recognized  expertise 
in  African  problems. 

No  Member  of  Congress  contributed 
more  to  progressive  legislation  in  health 
and  nursing  than  Frances  Bolton.  Her 
devotion  to  public  health  was  widely 
known  long  before  she  succeeded  her  late 
husband,  Chester,  in  the  Congress  in 
1940. 

During  World  V/ar  I.  as  a  member  of 
a  sjjecial  committee  representing  the 
three  national  nursing  organizations,  she 
secured  from  the  late  Newton  D.  Baker, 
then  Seci-etary  of  War,  the  order  that 
made  possible  an  Army  School  of 
Nursing.  Although  the  Army  Chiefs  of 
Staff  had  refused  to  consider  the  re- 
quest, once  the  school  was  established,  it 
met  the  nursing  needs  of  the  First  World 
War.  During  World  War  II  it  was  the 
Bolton  bill  that  created  the  U.S.  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps.  She  was  instrumental  not 
only  in  equalizing  the  pay  of  nurses  with 
that  of  male  officers  of  similar  rank, 
but  also  in  changing  the  status  of  nurses 
from  relative  to  full  commissioned  rank 
as  officers  in  the  Armed  Services.  In 
Cleveland,    her    long-time    interest    in 


I'.itr.'^ing  is  manifested  in  the  Fran.ce.^, 
Payne  Bolton  School  of  Nursing  of  Case- 
Westrrn  Reser-.c  University. 

Fiar,ces  Bolton's  impact;  on  her  times 
lias  been  saluted  around  the  world. 
Awarded  m?:r.bcrship  in  the  Fre.ich 
I  -'  ien  of  Honor  for  her  worl:  during  and 
e'ittr  the  wr.r.  she  has  also  been  honored 
bv  liio  Cove'-nmcnt  cf  Gi-eece.  Orera- 
(ioi  Cros.3roads  Africa  bestowed  an 
f'.vvard  on  Tilrs.  Poiton  in  tribple  to  her 
Irr.der.ship  in  the  awakening  of  thi 
bnitcd  States  toward  the  pos'ibilitiD.s, 
tiie  iiomisc,  and  th?  future  of  Afi-ic?.. 
Tin  is  tlie  reei'-ient  of  honorary  dor- 
i.  >ljs  fro:n  16  Ameiiciui  colleges  and 
uni.cr.'^ilies  and  a  ho.'t  of  other  honors 
f>nd  awai-dr,  from  civic,  political  and  in-o- 
!f.-  ional  or^anit'ations  across  the  Na- 
tion in  testimony  to  her  consummate 
interest  and  contributions  to  h-'r  fellovv 
mn  \ 

Iho  dean  of  women  in  both  House  and 
Sctiate  for  eight  .veai-s.  Frances  Bolton  s 
1  fe  has  been  chnractcri.'ed  by  progres- 
ji'.e  Republicani':m  in  the  trariition  of 
lire  r;imily  for  generations.  Both  of  her 
grandialhers  served  in  the  Ohio  Stite 
I  :-  islalure:  one  of  them,  Henry  B. 
P.yne,  going  on  to  the  U.S.  Congress, 
first  as  a  Representative  and  then  as  a 
eienn.ttr.  V.'htn  her  late  son,  my  ,cood 
friend  and  predece.s':or.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 
was  first  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
.'■entativcs  in  1932,  Mrs.  Bolton  became 
the  senior  member  of  the  only  mother- 
son  team  ever  to  .serve  together  in  the 
Cotigress. 

'I his  Sunday  her  sons,  Charles  and 
Xonyon.  her  dau.ehters-:n-Iaw.  her  eight 
grandchildren,  and  her  three  great 
grande'iildien  will  rather  al  her  winter 
home  in  Palm  Beach  lo  celebrate  the  bc- 
uinning  of  her  10th  decade  of  living.  The 
nine  iMeceding  decades  have  been  truly 
remarkable,  filled  with  dedication  to 
family  and  country  and  a  magnificent 
generosity,  fed  by  intelligent  concern  and 
a  true  sense  of  justice,  and  sustained  by 
boundless  energy,  a  pi..inecr  spirit,  and 
abiding  faith. 

I  welcome  this  oppcrlumty  to  extend 
my  warm  best  wishes  to  Frances  EoIto:i 
on  r-aching  yet  another  milestone.  Her 
life  ( ontinues  to  insi-ire  all  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  know  her.  Those 
friends  and  former  colleagues  who  would 
like  to  remember  licr  rcrsonallv  may  ad- 
dress their  messages  to  her  at  1300  South 
Ocean  Boulevard.  Palm  Beach  Fla 
33480. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  pergonal  plea.'-iire 
that  I  ri.se  to  join  my  colleagues  in  send- 
ing sir'cial  and  heart-felt  greetings  tj 
Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton  on  the  hajipv 
occrsion  of  her  90th  birthday.  She  has 
my  deep  respect  and  personal  affectio:i 
nnd  sincere  wi.shes  for  continued  healtli 
and  happiness. 

Mrs.  Bolton's  distinguished  lecord  of 
service  in  Congress  for  29  years  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  I  have  admiicd  h.cr 
since  she  was  elected  to  succeed  her  late 
hu.sband,  Chester  C.  Bolton,  during  tiie 
7Glh  Congress,  wlicn  my  late  lather, 
Clarence  J.  Brown.  Sr.,  was  serving  his 
first  term  in  the  House.  She  and  dad 
worked  together  for  many  years  as  fel- 
low  Members   of  the   Ohio  Republican 
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Delegati.>n  Mrs  Boiiun  was  the  ranking 
minont'-  niembci-  of  the  Forcien  Affairs 
CoTiiinut  e  wiii.'f  dad  was  the  ranlins 
loinority  membf  r  of  t'lc  Rules  :incl  Gov- 
ernment Ouo  auon,  c  iinrnittet'.s. 

i  aly'j  had  liie  honor  of  -crviiig  with 
Mrs.  Bolloii  for  <f»vtn.il  ;.  "r.rs  after  I 
tame  to  Co!it;rv'Ss.  I;  was  then  that  I 
Isarned  ta  apprcrir.to  lier  Rveat  dignity, 
her  sense  o.  himior,  anri  her  positive 
leiide-i^hip.  One  antrcJolc  teU.s  mu'li 
about  this  tfTitiivo  Coiicre'-sman — rr.d 
she  alwrys  referred  to  iieiself  as  a  Coii- 
grossman.  It  seems  a  number  of  ner  male 
colleague  -  in  shnt^leeve?  '.vi-ie  perspiring 
over  le;iislati\e  draitsman  hip  and  (■\\)Q- 
riei'cing  some  fa:stnTtion.  Ore  of  them. 
in  hi.s  annoyanc  turned  Ihe  air  bluo 
with  his  language  dming  the  discussion 
of  a  matter  at  i-.-ue.  When  he  suddenlv 
remembered  Mis  Boltans  presence,  he 
stopped  and  apolofi;',ed  profusely.  Un- 
ruffled. Mrs.  Bui  ton  responded; 

Oh.  never  mind  me  After  all.  Im  ju.si  one 
of  the  boys:  but  now  thiit  we've  le'.  olT  onr 
steam,  lei's  jsei  df>uii  r<.  hHiiinieniit;  on*  the 
legislation. 

On  another  occasion.  I  experienced 
Mrs.  Bolton's  jierspective  on  things  first 
hand  I  had  been  agonizing  per.sonall>' 
over  how  to  vote  on  a  difficult  i.ssue.  My 
male  colleagues  had  caioled  and  ar-ued 
with  me  one  v. ay  and  another  until  I 
was  uncomfortable  in  my  own  indecision. 
Then  I  saw  Mrs.  Bolion  heading  toward 
me.  When  .she  came  up  with  lur  imposing 
stance  and  called  me  Clarence."  I  knew 
I  was  in  trouble. 

"Clarence,  "  she  >.aici.  "I've  been  nuaii- 
ing  to  talk  to  you." 

"Not  you.  loo.  Mrs.  Bjlton.  I"ve  b:en 
lobbied  by  everybody." 

"Not  about  this,  •  she  said.  "I  always 
felt  free  to  cririci/e  your  father,  and  I 
feel  I  have  a  right  to  tell  you  when  1 
think  you  are  doing  something  wrong." 
I  conceded  tliat  prerogative  to  her  and 
a  -ked  her  what  she  wanted  to  .say 

She  drew  herself  up  ani  said.  'It  is 
not  proper  for  a  Member  of  Con£;ies,s  to 
chew  uum  on  tiie  floor  oi  the  Hou-e." 

Had  she  a^ked  me  to  do  so.  I  v.ould 
have  .^pit  my  t;um  out  m  her  iiand  then 
and  there.  She  was  an  effective  teacher 
in  .small  things  as  well  as  great  matters. 
While  we  did  not  always  agree,  we  al- 
ways eirioved  each  other's  confidence  and 
respect.  I  hope  siie  will  enioy  good  hea'th 
for  many  years  to  come  .so  that  she  can 
continue  the  many  ijioductive  activities 
in  which  she  has  been  involved.  Her  life 
has  been  touched  by  tragedy  through 
deaths  and  illne.sses  to  loved  ones,  but  it 
has  never  di.scouraiied  her  from  her  dedi- 
cation to  that  family  and  many  other 
people  —and  to  her  country. 

In  addition  to  her  great  contributions 
to  her  country  ilirough  her  service  In 
this  House.  Mrs  Bolton  has  been  active 
in  public  health  nursing,  nursing  educa- 
tion, social  service,  and  research  in  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  respect 
she  has  received  in  all  of  the.se  areas 
that  .she  has  been  awarded  honorary 
doctorate  degrees  from  15  colleges  and 
universities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton's spirit  of  contribution  to  her  fellow 
human  beings  is  a  spirit  v.e  all  would 
do  v.  ell  to  emulate. 


.\  BAD  WEEKEND  F^OR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  FREE  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  in-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  Talcotti 
is  recognized  for  4  nnnutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
told,  and  I  believe,  tiiat  our  purpose  in 
Sou'.h  Victna'n  was  solely  to  lielp  them 
avoid  being  unified — taken  over— by 
North  Vietnr.m  by  foir-e  and  terror. 
Ri:.iil  or  wrong,  and  notwitiisl.inding  all 
the  cliches  and  d>^luding  abstractions 
u.'cd  by  in-oponcnts  and  opjioncnts  with 
efiual  vigor  and  disregard  for  the  tiinh. 
our  jiurpo-e  was  legitimate  and  ba.ed 
on  treaties,  roinmitments.  and  our  own 
national.  Pacifif.  and  international  in- 
terests. 

I  trust  thi-  i.s  the  same  pur|)o.se  for 
being  involved  with  Israel,  llic  Middle 
Fast,  and  NATO. 

We  could  care  less  who  tlicir  le.tder 
is.  or  who  is  in  their  Parliament  or 
Knesset.  That  is  really  their  business, 
not  ours.  Certainly,  we  are  not  "nation 
building."  saving  democraoy,  or  trying 
to  .sustain  anything  in  "our  image'  in 
Southea.st  Asia,  tht?  Middle  East  or 
NATO. 

We  could  care  less  about  their 
( lianges  of  leaders,  parliaments,  or  .sys- 
tems, .so  long  as  the  changes  are  m.ide 
internally  rather  than  imposed  by  force 
and  terror  from  outside  and  do  not  affect 
our  security  or  national  interests. 

The  fact  that  we  bungled  badly  m 
Southeast  Asia  and  may  be  no  more  suc- 
ce.s.sful  now  in  the  Middle  Ea.st  and  may 
later  fail  in  Europe,  .should  not  demean 
our  legitimate  concern  for  the  peo|)le  of 
those  parts  of  our  planet. 

Several  things  are  now  i  lear.  Wc  could 
rot  make  the  Vietnamese  or  amone 
cl.se.  in  our  imaye— nor  should  we.  We 
should  not  expect  the  Vietname.se.  or 
ai\vone  e'.-e.  to  adopt  our  ways  simply 
becau-se  we  proITcred  our  aid  No  one  ex- 
pected this  of  tlie  English  or  European 
countries  \\hi,-h  we  helped  much  more 
extensively  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II.  or  anyone  else  that  wc  have 
helped  over  the  years. 

We  did  not  help  them  because  they 
were  like  us.  No  other  nation  is  like  us 
except  that  they  and  we  crave  peace 
with  freedom.  A  peacelul  woild  and  a 
free  world  are  in  our  best  national  in- 
terests. Marauders  and  opiircs.sors  and 
those  who  covet  the  lands  of  other  na- 
tions are  inimiial  to  world  peace  and  onr 
o  vn  freedom. 

Times,  attitudes,  and  tactics  change, 
but  the  threat  to  our  peace  and  freedom 
per.sists  and  it  comes  from  many  direc- 
tions and  sources. 

When  people,  other  human  beings, 
plead  for  help  and  as.si.stance.  we  give 
ihem  the  assistance  they  need  and  want. 
If  a  friend  i.s  hungry  and  needs  food,  we 
do  not  give  them  furniture  lust  to  be  giv- 
ing gifts  or  to  be  acclaimed  as  a  gen- 
erous friend. 

When  I.;rael  r^^rinc-ts  military  aid.  in- 
cluding .jets,  tanks,  and  munitions,  we 
Eive  them  exactly  what  they  want— and 
fast — in  more  than  ade(|.iate  amounts 
with  few  fiae.slions  asked.  We  do  not  .send 
furniture  .ui>t  to  be  demonstrating  our 
friendship  and  we  do  p.ot  insist  on  them 
changing  anything  in  "our  image." 


M'iien  otii'  r  nations,  down  the  years, 
ha\e  pleaded  for  help  or  assistance,  we 
ha\e  not  uivcn  a  litmus  test  for  corrup- 
tion.  Perhapi.no  developing,  or  even 
mature,  nation  would  qualify.  Mayb?  we 
would  not  ciualify  for  aid  under  su'-li  a 
tc't  111  the  eyes  of  many  pcoj^les  of  the 
work!  Tltc  fastest  and  surest  way  to  end 
all  01  our  foreign  aid  wouLI  be  to  yx-i- 
cludc  any  nation  th.at  suiTtred  from  in- 
ternal corruption. 

Of  course,  if  our  foreign  aid  is  to  be 
extended  only  to  republics  and  to  tree 
enterprise  .systems  similar  to  ours,  we 
could  also  terminate  our  forcitJn  aid  pro- 
grams no'.v .  But  if  our  forcit-'n  aid  pro- 
gram is  to  help  nci"hbor  peoples  in  need. 
or  to  protect  iiclplcss  nations  from  beius 
oNtrrun  bv  force  and  terror,  or  to  provide 
general  stability,  peace  and  freedom  in 
o'.M'  woi'ld,  we  may  neces.sarily  be  reruiired 
tn  di-el  with  sonic  nations  and  leaders 
who  could  not  be  confirmed  as  Pre.  idenT 
by  tills  CoiJcM'ess. 

The  peoples  of  most  nations  crave 
lict'ce  and  freedom  as  .nuch  as  they  crave 
fond  and  shelter.  Sometimes  the  tieojilrs 
of  Israel  and  South  Vietnam  may  need 
military  aid  mere  than  anything  else. 
Unle.ss  they  liave  some  per'-ona!  security, 
food  and  .'^helter  are  quite  meaningless. 
Unfortunately,  most  Am  rricans  are 
spoiled  in  many  ways:  and  we  especially 
take  our  freedoms  for  granted  because  we 
have  ne\er  known  any  real  loss  of  free- 
dom and  most  of  us  have  never  been 
overrun  bv  force  and  terror.  Few  of  ns 
can  understand  what  the  South  Viet- 
namese, thf>  Israelis,  and  the  Palestinians 
are  up  auaiiist.  Few  have  ever  suffered 
the  terroi  and  Ruony  of  the  refugee  trail. 
But  until  we  can  apprer-iatc  their  p,isi- 
tions  and  needs  better  than  they,  we 
should  tiy  to  respond  to  wl^a  the.v  per- 
ceive their  needs  to  be.  If  tliey  need  mili- 
tary aid.  we  sliould  uive  them  military 
aid  or  let  ihcm  know  that  we  no  Xompv 
iiilend  to  help. 

Pious  humanitarian  aui  to  wiioio 
p.ople^  atter  tiny  have  been  overrun 
and  driven  from  tlieir  homes  and  sepa- 
rated from  tiicir  families  by  force  and 
terror  is  woefully  inadequate  and  piti- 
fully unresponsive  to  the  basic  needs  of 
civilized  people. 

So  -t  is  not  tlie  true  need  of  the  South 
Vietname.se  or  of  the  Israelis  or  of  the 
Palestinians  that  we  are  considering. 
Tiieir  need  is  clear  to  them.  If  we  were 
truly  a  friend  or  an  ally  we  would  t^i-.e 
them  wliat  they  need. 

H-ar  we  are  no  longer  a  friend  or  ;,n 
ally.  We  will  give  only  what  we  think 
they  need.  This  is  behig  a  benefactor. 
not  a  friend.  This  i.s  charity,  not  help. 

The  American  people,  for  various  rea- 
sons, no  loiiL'er  have  the  will,  wherewith- 
al, or  stomach  to  continue  military  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia  and  prob- 
ably Israel. 

Humanitarian  aid  is  no  aid  to  people 
w  ho  have  no  security  or  freedom.  By  dis- 
daining military  aid  to  protect  their  .se- 
curity, we  will  be  getting  off  the  hook  for 
food,  medical  supplies,  and  clothing,  also. 
We  can  say  that  more  military  aid 
will  only  prolong  the  killing.  Prolonga- 
tion of  killing  is  really  not  the  question. 
The  real  issue  is  who  will  be  killing  and 
for  what  reason.  The  South  Vietnamese 
will  be  the  victims  of  the  blood  bath  and 
it  is  likely  to  be  fast  and  indiscriminate 
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after  tlie  capitulhtion.  The  invaders  and 
oiiprc.ssors  will  be  killing  rather  than  the 
defenders. 

Those  who  ia\or  unification  of  Vietnam 
1),-  North  Vietnam  and  the  communlza- 
tion  of  Vietnam  by  force  and  terror  will, 
of  course,  be  plensed.  I  am  not.  But  I 
am  Used  fo  beiii;^  m  the  nnnority  by 
new. 

I  trust  Americ.ins  will  have  no  future 
r,uidnis  about  their  decisions  to  with- 
hold assistance  from  their  friends 
and   allies   in   desjoerate  need. 

I  believe  the  decision  will  ring  the 
death  knell  for  a  free  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  Laos,  of  cour.se.  cannot  last 
long.  Thailand  and  Indonesia  should  be 
'.aicas.v — about  confimied  Communist 
.ium'ession  and  about  the  unlikelihood  of 
;iny  U.S.  assistanc-e. 

These  are  bad  days  lor  our  national 
creciibility  and  our  position  of  leadership 
tor  peace  with  freedom  for  ourselves  and 
loj-  oihei's. 


I 


LETS    HAVE    A    FARM    PROGRAM- 
BUT  NOT  AT  TOO   illGH   A  PRICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
jirevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mv.  Raiisuack'  is 
recognized  for  .5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Sjie.iker,  I  have 
ini.Ked  emotions  about  the  larm  bill.  I 
rei)resent  one  of  the  most  productive 
.igricultural  districts  in  the  country.  In 
my  opinion,  there  are  .some  actions  that 
iia\e  been  taken  which  have  caused  a 
decree  of  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  my 
farmers  as  to  w  hether  tiiey  shouhi  accept 
tlie  challenge  to  produce  in  accord  with 
the  call  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  farmer  has  shown 
that  he  can  produce  to  meet  our  domes- 
tic food  needs  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
tile  hungry  people  of  the  w  orld.  However. 
because  of  the  postponement  of  the  Rus- 
sian food  and  grain  purcha.ses  and  be- 
c.iuse  of  the  monitoring  of  the  farm  cx- 
noits.  farmers  are  apprehensive'  wlieth- 
er  we  are  adopting  a  cheap  food  policv. 
So.  I  believe  that  certain  actions  should 
be  taken  as  quickly  as  po.s.sible  to  alle- 
viate their  concern  and  so  as  to  encour- 
.ci.;e  them  and  proviiie  them  th.e  incentive 
to  produce. 
We  should: 
Kirst.  Make  it  ver;.  cliar  that  we 
K<voi'  -hicluding  the  administration— 
;ui  expanded  exjjort  policy: 

Second.  Completely  eliminate  the  ex- 
pert monitoring  policies  that  have  caused 
uncertainty  on  the  part  of  our  farmers. 
Third.  Make  efforts  to  help  tap  here- 
to! ore   untapped   foreign   markets   that 
could  further  help  our  agriculture  trade. 
Fourth.  Resist  the  temptation  of  im- 
posing restrictive  import  tariffs  that  will 
interfere  with  this  country's  free  trade; 
Filth.  Develop  the  means  to  transport 
agricultural  produce  both  to  our  domes- 
tic markets  as  well  as  to  our  foreign  mar- 
kets; and 

Sixth.  Increa.se  the  Federal  e.state  tax 
exemption  to  rellect  the  great  apprecia- 
tion in  asset  values— particularly  land— 
and  the  problems  that  survivors  of  farm- 
ers and  small  businessmen  have  had  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  liquidity  when  the 
p'-tate  tax  comes  due. 
Having  said  that.   I   then  considered 


the  farm  bill,  which  causes  me  concern, 
primarily  because  the  high  loan  rate  and 
target  prices  could  cause  intrusions  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  free  mar- 
ket process  in  purchasing  farm  commod- 
ities which  could  later  be  diunped  on 
the  market  to  depress  the  market  price. 
For  that  reason,  I  supported  certain 
amendments  designed  to  make  it  less 
likely  that  the  Government  would  become 
involved  in  either  purchasing  commodi- 
ties or  paying  huge  .subsidies  in  tlie  case 
of  overproduction. 

In  addition,  I  aLso  oppo.scd  the  in- 
crea.sed  .support  price  for  cotton.  Over 
the  past  several  months,  it  has  become 
increasingly  obvious  that  there  is  not  as 
much  demand  for  cotton.  If  higher  tar- 
get prices  are  approved  for  this  product. 
I  fear  that  many  growers  will  continue 
planting,  gaging  their  production  toward 
the  provisions  in  the  bill,  rather  than 
toward  the  needs  of  the  market. 

I  had  a  difficult  lime  in  deciding  wheth- 
er to  even  support  the  farm  bill  on 
final  passage.  After  listening  to  much 
of  the  debate,  however,  I  decided  that 
ive  do  need  a  farm  program,  and  that 
we  cannot  vota  it  out  altogether  as  some 
consumer-oriented  Congressmen  would 
have  us  do. 

Hopefully,  the  target  price  provisions 
and  loan  rates  will  not  have  to  go  into 
effect.  Hopefully,  the  market  prices  will 
exceed  those  figures.  We  must  try  to  re- 
lieve the  uncertainty  that  exists  today  on 
our  Nation's  farms.  We  must  encoura-e 
the  operation  of  the  free  market  and  at 
the  same  time  help  to  a.ssure  our  Nation's 
farmers  that  we  want  them  to  have  un- 
obstructed markets  that  will  serve  to  pro- 
mote free  trade  with  other  countries  of 
the  world  and  will  also  help  Xo  stabilize 
domestic  agricultural  prices. 

According  to  USDA  figures,  farm  pro- 
duction costs  have  skyrocketed  in  recent 
years.  In  1974  alone,  expenses  rose  over 
$10  billion.  Much  of  the  increase  was  due 
to  added  fuel  costs,  increased  fertilizer 
prices,  and  rising  interest,  tax,  and  wage 
rates.  Loans  and  credits  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  many  farmers  to  obtain.  And 
farm  income,  which  declined  in  1974.  is 
expected  to  drop  again  this  year.  I.  there- 
fore, feel  that  we  need  to  give  the  farmer 
some  protection. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  add  that,  in 
my  opinion  and  certainly  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people  I  represent,  even  more  im- 
portant is  the  pursual  of  a  free  trade  pol- 
icy. Last  year  the  American  farmer  ex- 
ported over  $21  billion  of  agricultural 
goods  which  contributed  greatly  to  our 
balance-of-trade  situation.  No  monitor- 
ing or  restrictive  policies  should  be 
adopted  that  would  hamper  production. 
A  strong  agriculture  is  vital  to  our 
country. 


HIGH  PRICES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFalli  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March 
23  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  con- 
tains a  perceptive  article  by  Hobart 
Rowen,  the  Post's  economic  columnist. 
on  high  prices.  The  article  is  particularly 
relevant  to  the  Concentrated  Industries 


Anti-Innaiion  Act  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I.Nia  siHv  \V,\RNKD  ON  Pricf:  'Hl:l)C.^:s' 
(By  Hobart  Rowen i 
'riie  Deir.ceriitic  ma.iori'y  of  the  -Juiir  i.iu- 
iioniic  Conimntee  of  Coiit;i'e.ss  v. ained  mcii.s- 
ti'v  llii  weekend  that  nialnlenance  of  es- 
(■►s.^ivoly  liigli  prirts  as  a  hedge  aj^uinst  re- 
iniposiuon  of  wat'.e  and  price  contiols  wou!.! 
lie  M-ll-defealini'. 

Liuui;  leceni,  p' u  i-  nuiea^es  in  <  hfinicals, 
o'tichincry  and  eqiuiJiuenl,  and  the  transpor- 
ui'-ion  industries,  runnir.t;  counter  to  the 
yen.eml  .^lowing  dnuii  of  wholesale  price  ni- 
ereuK?.  the  commit 'ee  majority  .said: 

'liie  one  thing  which  niighi  U-ati  to  iho 
remipo.-ition  of  control.s  would  he  pei'.sisten!, 
pi'ic,'  increases  which  cannot  be  justlTied  hy 
e::ii<'r  marl^et  condr  ions  or  cost  pressures." 
The  Dcmocra's'  warnint;  on  prices,  coupled 
with  a  proposal  for  giving  the  Council  on 
W-i^e  anti  Price  f!^iability  power  to  delay  price 
iiii  fcases  up  to  9(1  days,  was  contained  pi 
tiieir  annua!  conimeniary  on  the  I'residcri;  .< 
EcDD'i'iiic  Repor', 

M.o.si  of  ilie  Deiiioi  rai: '  basic  policy  re'-om- 
iiicnclation.s  to  ileal  with  loce.ssioii  were 
iiKuli-  public  March  7  in  a  presentation  bv 
.Toini  tcononiic  Committee  Chairman  Hnljort 
H.  Himiphrev  lD-^nnn.)  to  the  Senate  and 
Hne-'.p   budget    conimitiees. 

T!ic.~e  include  total  tax  cie.s  up  ;o  s:{5 
billion  tliis  yei-Y.  and  sio  billion  in  m-  ,• 
spending;  programs,  primai-ily  to  deal  wnh 
emeigency  job  creation  or  e.\pandOd  iin- 
emploi.meni  compciisaiioii.  The  ;.ioal  of  the 
Dtinocrats'  "emergency  "  program  is  to  cm 
unemployment  to  no  more  than  8.1  per  cent 
at  the  end  of  1075.  compared  witii  a  possible 
!».5  per  cen'  projected  under  President  Ford's 
program. 

Tlie  cninuiit:ee  majority  nvide  cle.u'  in  'he 
new  report  iliat  it  was  opposed  to  wage  and 
price  controls  "either  now  or  in  the  loresco- 
able  tuture."  But  n  ludicaied  concern  o^'er 
'  pu/;'Iing  price  behavior"  in  cert.iin  indes- 
iries  11  labeled  a-  "concentrated." 

In  ciintrast  to  a  gain  of  only  8.1  per  cont 
feu-  aU  wholes.ile  industrial  prices  from  .\\^- 
gi'^r.  1974.  through  February.  397.3.  com- 
p,ircrt  with  a  HO.'.i  per  cent  in-;'rea.se  iroin 
Februaiy.  1974  to  .AiigtHi.  1974.  the  comm:- 
tee  cited  a  27.3  per  cent  increase  hi  chemi- 
cals for  the  more  recent  period  (compared 
with  72.(3  per  cent):  19.1  per  cent  for  ma- 
chinery and  ecmipnient  i  compared  with  29  :i 
per  cen;i:  and  19  per  cewi  for  transp.irin- 
T!on  I  compared  with  1:3.6  per  centi. 

Vov  fuels,  paper  products,  metals,  and 
maic.  other  industrial  products,  there  h.ui 
been  a  siiarper  deceleration  in  the  rate  i,i 
price  Kicrease.  For  le.xtiles.  lumber,  asid  a  ie.v 
otjier  products,  there  had  been  an  actua;  de- 
cliie.-  in  prices. 

'Ihe  one  unanimous  parf  of  the  report  was 
a  chapter  on  inTeniati.inal  economic  issue.-;, 
not  made  public  before,  which  otters  sev- 
eral kev  reconmiendatioiis  to  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration and  Congress.  Among'  them: 

7'he  recent  decline  in  the  loreign  exchange 
vi'iue  of  tlie  doli.'r  "sliould  not  be  a  can.  ^ 
for  great  concern"  on  the  part  of  the  Ford 
admiiiisfration.  and  should  certainly  no:  lead 
to  costly  intervention  to  prop  tip  the  doll.tv 
The  committee  pointed  out  that  a  drop  ui 
the  exchange  value  actually  mal:es  .\meri- 
caii  exports  more  competitive. 

Elfort-s  to  achieve  price  stabilitv  a'  home 
should  not  cause  policy-makers  to  ignore 
regular  foreign  customers,  because  '  that 
would  run  the  risk  of  "loss  of  foreign  mar- 
ket.>  for  U.S.  agrisultural  products  and  raw 
materials" 

Fears  of  Arab  or  oilier  c.irtel  country  take- 
overs of  American  industry  are  "in  .a  lartie 
pan  exagtterated."  but  reporling  I'equire^ 
ments  should  be  reviewed,  and  stricter  leiris- 
lation  pa.ssed  to  regulate  foreign  bankhi  • 
in  the  United  States  as  part  of  a  "coherent  ' 
national  Investment  policv. 
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T'l?  U:i...'a  Slate-;  -ihould  give  up  the  ef- 
fort to  set  ■a,  common  floor  price"  u;der  the 
w  ->rld  petroleum  market  because  "It  would 
tesid  to  i:i.Jt.itutionali<:e  the  current  high 
prices."  This  blpartLsaa  recommendation 
r.ii^ed  tiuestloiis  ta  aether  Congress  would 
ui.imAie:>'  approve  the  ■■minimum  Import 
price  agreemrn'„"  fiucccisfnlly  pu.shed 
thron"h  the  IS-membsr  Inteniational  Ei- 
crj.y  Ase-A'-y  ii  Pavls  U«t  Thursday  by  Stale 
U.-^artment  ofRrlals. 

Committee  Republicans  while  io!r!ln<?  in  a 
liiiinlinaiis  cVl  i,.r  a  swift  (but 'temnorary) 
tax  cut,  more  public  fertor  Joh=.  n-^d  pres- 
sure on  the  Ffcieral  Reserve  Board  for  ?n 
easier  monetary  policy,  voiced  serloi's  rc-er- 
vatlo-'s  in  a  minority  report  about  the  fje 
of  the  impendl--  fecferat  deficit,  which  would 
hit  a  fA'o-ye;ir  total  of  $130  billion  iiixcer  t'lc 
Democrats'  proposals, 

'Hie  Republic  in«  challenged  the  st'^tement 
by  the  Doniocr,i»s  and  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R- 
N  Y  )  th.-it  the  dLficit  could  be  ti-anced  v.  itli 
no  .strains  in  the  m-nev  market,  provided 
the  Feder.i!  Re  crve  bIIows  the  moT.ev  auppiy 
to  erow  at  ft  reasonable  rate. 

"Frankly,  we  are  alarmed  at  the  ?ive  of  this 
delicit.  •  the  Republicn  minority  said,  warn- 
Injc  that  "our  situation  now  has  more  par- 
allels with  the  Weiniiir  R^oublK'  davc  in  Ger- 
many hi  the  late  1920s  tliaii  anything  else— 
Indudlnt;  a  certain  lacl:  of  conHdeace  In 
t'ovcrnmotifs  abi'Ky  to  do  anytlilnt;  well 
.  ;  .  ■■  A  devastating  Inilatlon  closed  out  the 
diy;  of  ili.it  Germ.tn  po-. ernmcnt. 

J.ivlts  chlded  his  fellow  Rcpnbi.c.nis  for 
■•ixci:-?ive"  fears  about  budget  deficit?  warn- 
In  ,t  they  w  r.ild  if.crcjre  "u-  lejs  we  ac. 
pi\.nintly  to  provide  nrpater  stimulus  .  .  ." 
This  was  precisely  the  .noint  made  by  the 
Dcmo^ralx-  majority,  whi'h  used  stroui,-  laii- 
Mua;;e  hi  url;^n^  that  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  be  circum.scribed  A  new 
rcsol'.Uton  of  both  h(;u-fs  ..f  Can^ress  wUI 
sli.jrtJy  renuire  the  Fed  to  make  seni'.an-  u«! 
aopear-mcej  before  Conciess  tj  discuss  mone- 
lary  policy  gouls. 

"Ac  times  p.t^t.  •  the  majjritv  rep  or;  said, 
"Co- sress  has  permitted  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  make  independent  judement.s  wiih  re- 
spect, tor  example,  to  the  dejjree  of  inflation- 
ar\  ri.k  poECd  by  the  pur,.:lt  of  certain  out- 
put and  enii)loyment  targets. 

"VVhi'e  the  advice  of  the  Fer'.rr.il  Reervf 
governors  us  of  (,-reat  value  to  the  Contrress 
on  questions  of  thi.  tvpe.  the  power  of  deci- 
sion H  entrusted  to  the  Con..:;res.s.  The  power 
and  the  resp  insibillty  of  the  Federal  Re  erve 
is  limited  to  the  execution  of  monetary  poli- 
cies which  will  contrilMife  to  iichievernent  of 
the  basic  goals  established  by  Consress. 

Tills  suggests  that  Congress  in  the  comUi',' 
niotnhs  will  exert  contlnuiiit;  great  pressure 
t.)  p\:,h  Fv'deral  Rerervo  Chalrninn  .Arthur 
P.  Burns  toward  what  is  called  a  more 
"a-commodatlng"  policy— that  is.  one  that 
will  er-able  the  Treasury  to  tinance  the  larse 
budijet  defiLif.  without  pushing  interest  rates 
hifcher. 

The  Joint  committee  majority  spccificallv 
called  for  tiie  Fed  to  "reduce  bo:h  short- 
tfrm  and  long-term  interest  rates  and  keep 
them  !i>w  throughout   1975." 

Rep  Hiury  S.  R'-u>~,  (D-Wis  »,  one  of 
thoyc  who  maneuvered  -he  new  resolution 
on  the  Fed  throagh  Congress,  ob.served  that 
lowering  short-term  interest  rates,  already 
di'wn  to  abou.  5 -i  per  cent  from  above  9 
per  cent  last  .\ut;ust,  is  now  a  lesser  priority 
than  getting  long-term  rates  down. 

Other  major  recommendations  in  the  long 
mijority  rejxirt  included: 

A  new  Plaiuiing  Commis.sion  to  develop 
l"ng -range  policiC:  f.ir  economic  growth  ar.d 
development. 

A  nev.'  requirement  that  the  government. 
as  It  shape;  economic  policy,  pav  attention 
to  the  injpact  on  cities  and  sta'Jes. 

Special  focus  In  tax  reform  on  strent;then- 
Ing  the  minimum  tax  and  on  elhnlnatlng 
the     Domestic    liiternatlonal     Sales     Corp. 
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(DISC).  The  vaJiic  of  DliC,  originally  de- 
signed to  spur  exports,  has  been  widelv 
qu:stloned.  But  the  Ford  budget's  new  ll.-t 
of  "tax  expenditures"  show.s  that  DISC 
would  co:t  the  Treasury  $1.3  billion  In  fiscal 
1970. 
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Th."  SPEAKFR  pro  lempcic.  Under  a 
previous  crdcr  oi  the  PIcu.se,  tii3  gentlc- 
laaa  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Kodixo)  i^; 
rc;TT:'iz:cl  fjr  5  niiitjtej. 

Mr.  liODiNO.  Mr.  Sp.-akcr.  today  i :  a 
day  vi  ui'Ciii  si  iiificance — great  pride 
and  f,rc.iL  sorro'.v  as  -.vel' — for  tii^  cili;;en.-, 
of  B.clui-U'-sian  origin.  For  todav  Byclo- 
rii<;.sians  worldwide  are  celebrating  tli? 
5Viii  Dr..  ivcrsary  of  tiic  rroclamation  of 
lattcpendcnro  of  the  Byclcrii^sian  Dcmo- 
cral.j  Rzyu'olic. 

11  was  ia  IDIG  on  this  day.  that  the  dulv 
clc.lcd  council  of  Congress  declared  the 
S3\eiei6nty  of  the  Byeloru.ssian  Demo- 
rr;ttic  IccpH.blic.  In  direct  confiirt  with 
tl-fs  declaration  of  sovereignty  and 
through  niiiitary  intervention,  tiic  So- 
viet Union  forced  a  co'irageous  people 
to  bscome  a  satellite  naiion.  Millions  of 
farmers,  pea.'ani  ■,  ar.d  intcllectual.s  were 
arre.stcd  and  deported  to  Siberia.  The 
risht  to  practice  religion  and  the  free- 
dom to  voice  opiiiion.s  were  criishui  by 
Soviet  oppre.'^sion.  Yet  despite  tli.-'  irrrcr 
and  devastation  wrought  upon  their  land. 
the  peoi)lc  of  Byeloru.ssia  fought  and  died 
I'-r  their  independ;iice. 

Ihat  fierce  desire  to  be  free  rcmaiii.s  in 
tlio  he.-tri.s  and  mind;  of  the  people  oi 
I>yelorus..ia.  And  we  all  look  forward  to 
tlie  time  when  that  paramount  ambition 
lor  self -determination  v.  ill  be  finally 
realized. 

-Mr.  ADD.^BBO  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Congress  observes  the  57th  anniversary 
ol  the  independence  of  the  Byeloru.'^sian 
Democratic  Republic.  I  am  iilea.scd  to 
.joiit  with  my  colleaiucs  ni  cninmemoivt- 
ing  this  importa'-.t  event  because  it 
brmcs  to  the  forefront  of  piiblic  atten- 
tion the  preciou.s  natuie  of  freedom  and 
Che  million-s  of  people  wlio  live  in  captive 
nations. 

On  March  25.  1913.  Eyelorus.sia  an- 
nounced its  independence  but  iii.st  10 
monlhs  later  the  people  of  that' nation 
were  deprived  of  their  liberty  as  the  re- 
sult of  Bol.aievik  e.xpan.-ioni^m.  Eacli 
year  /  mcrican.^  of  Byeloru^.sian  de.scent 
and  people  in  all  corner.s  of  the  world 
stop  to  remember  the  liistoric  events 
wliich  led  to  the  brief  jjcriod  of  freedom 
lor  Byelorus.Man.s  and  the  .subsequent  op- 
pre.ssion  c!  tho.se  courageous  people. 

Member.-,  of  Ccncue.ss  also  participnto 
in  these  ceremonies  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  leLiins  captive  people  evcrv- 
where  know  that  tl.ey  are  not  forsotten. 
Amc:  iran.s  mu.st  not  turn  their  backs  on 
tlie  de.-ire  of  other  people  for  freedom 
and  we  a.s  tlie  leaders  of  the  free  v/orld 
mu.st  .support  tho.se  hopcr  for  liberty  with 
our  own  .sympathies. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  adopted  a  mo.  t 
unfortunate  policy  of  sniritULil  and  cul- 
tural genocide  in  other  lands  and  they 
have  tried  to  stam.p  out  the  hope  for 
freedom  in  captive  nations.  Tlie  Soviets 
have  been  unsuccessful  however  because 
the  desire  for  freedom  is  too  strong  to 


Le  exlin-uuhed  so  long  as  there  ic;  mora! 
support  from  the  free  world. 

This  occasion  takes  on  additional  sl?- 
nificince  in  tlio  era  of  detente  and  that 
is  why  our  participation  in  these  cere- 
monies is  important.  Freedom  once  ob- 
tained inu,t  be  retained  v  1th  -very  bit  of 
eneitjy  at  cur  command.  Tha?  is  the  !:•,. 
son  Icr  Americans  as  we  expre.ss  our 
symi  athjcs  and  ."ri'i'/port  :or  the  roDile  of 
Byel)ru-Fia. 

Mr.    WYDLEn.    Mr.    Speaker,   on   the 
57 th  anniversary  of  B- eljrussinn  Inde- 
pendence Dpv  1  \.ish  por.so  al'y  to  rc- 
aflirm  niv  .'ii|)po!t  an.i  s  m'^athy  for  the 
brave  and  utdominablo  Eyelo.ussian  ikz- 
1  Ic.  V/e  ihould  nev:r  forget  their  claims 
for  indep:ni''-co  en;l  .•"'^i:--^ovr..mcnt. 
An  ancient  history,  a  culture  and  litera- 
ture v.liirh  hi-,-  rrivcn  form  ar.d  meanin- 
to  the  i;nd\ ing  ui^ditions  of  a  people  whn 
have  lived  under  many  ciifTerent  occupa- 
tions anc;  frannies  and  whirli  have  been 
p.utitioiKd    anJ    repartitioned    by    It.s 
powerful   neighbors.  After  centuries  of 
oipr.-«:si'n  on  r'aich  23   19'n.  the  Coun- 
cil of  th-'  Byelorussian  National  Repub- 
hc.  whith  had  shaken  off  Ihe  chains  of 
Russian    domination    in    the    political 
chaos  which  accompanied  the  collapse  cf 
tlie  Russian  T.  ardom  and  i;ie  defeat  of 
Germany,  in-oclaimed  the  independenee 
cf  Bve!orussin_the  event  we  are  homr- 
in:r  todav.  During  its  biicf  p-riei  of  incl"- 
pend'^nce  a  cullural  flowr^rin^  cccurrel 
^vhich  bears  te  timoiy  to  what  an  indc- 
IJondrnt  Byeloru.'^.-ia  is  eapn'j'e  of  acrom- 
plishincr  under  a   nation?!   constitutien 
gua'-ontecinr:  f  cedem  o."  .^p     ?h  eni  e  - 
.sembly.  liberty  of  conscience,  inviolabilit  ,• 
of  person  and  home,  md  ,-o'iaht  •  of  a'.l 
citizens  under  the  law. 

But  the  inde'cndcn"?  o?  nyrlir'-  ii 
was  traj^ically  .^hort—cven  shorter  than 
that  cf  its  neighbors  which  todav  also 
suffer  under  the  Soviet  yoke— Estonia, 
Lativa.  and  Lithuania.  Byelorussian  In- 
dependence lasted  only  a  brief  3  years 
d?'  pit"  a  So\iet  promise  to  respect  its  in- 
depencicnce.  The  country  was  again 
brutally  divided  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  in  1921. 

Under  Soviet  tyranny  thousanfis  of  the 
Byelorussian  people,  includiu'^  pjlitical 
leaders,  prominent  educators,  members 
of  the  intelligeni^ia.  and  innocent  citiiens 
were  sci.cd  and  departed  or  executed. 
Again  after  World  War  II  Byeloru.ssian^ 
were  brutally  treated.  Masses  v.ere  mur- 
dered or  .-cut  to  prison  camps  in  Siberin 
under  false  accu.sations  that  thev  had 
si'pported  Nazi  imperialism. 

But  even  this  brutal  treatment  has  not 
broken  the  spirit  of  this  valiant  people. 
Out  of  admu-ation  for  this  determination 
and  courage  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  many  people  of  Byelorus- 
sian orijiin  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  and  especially  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  who  continue  to  strive  for  the 
eventual  restoration  of  freedom  to  their 
homeland. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  todav, 
iMareii  25.  marks  the  57th  anniversary  of 
that  brief  period  in  history  when  the 
Byelorussian  people  enjoyed  national  in- 
dependence. In  1918,  the  Byelorussian 
National  Council  issued  a  proclamation 
on  independence,  thus  forming  the  Bye- 
lorussian Democratic  Republic  and  end- 
ing nearly  3 ' ..  centui-ies  of  foreign  domi- 
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nation.  Unfortunately,  the  Byelorussians 
w  ere  allowed  to  enjoy  their  freedom  only 
;i  few  short  months  before  their  sov- 
ereignty was  crushed  by  the  conquest  of 
liie  Soviet  Army. 

This  anniversary  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  citizens  ol  Byelorussian  origin 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  coun- 
tries in  the  free  world.  However,  in  Bye- 
lorussia, this  national  obser\ance  of  in- 
dependence is  replaced  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bolshevik  Retolution,  wliiih 
signifies  the  subordination  of  Byelorus- 
.sia  to  Soviet  Russia. 

Despite  continuous  terror  activitie-s 
imposed  upon  them  under  the  Commu- 
nist regime,  the  Byelorussians  fought  at 
every  opportunity  for  liberation  from 
Soviet  Russian  domination.  There  were 
armed  uprisings  in  the  Slutsk  district  in 
1923,  and  Vyelizh.  Homel.  and  other 
areas  in  1922.  At  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  the  All-Byelorussian  Congress  again 
convened  to  approve  a  second  proclama- 
tion, but  was  soon  dispersed  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

In  1973.  the  Soviet  Russian  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  new  economic  and 
administrative  redistricting.  dividing  the 
entire  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  into  seven 
districts.  This  partition  completely  ig- 
nores the  existing  ethnic  groups  and  their 
individual  republics  within  the  U.S.S.R., 
and.  in  effect,  increases  the  solidarity  of 
the  Russian  empire  and  consolidates 
non-Ru.ssian  nationalities  hi  to  a  single 
Soviet  Russian  nation. 

Throughout  their  histor\.  the  Byelo- 
russian people  have  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  their  national 
identity  through  their  cultural  acheive- 
ment«  and  rich  heritage.  The  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  to  be  free  and  the  deter- 
mination for  this  renewed  freedom  con- 
tinues to  drive  these  people  in  their 
dream  of  restoring  justice  in  their  home- 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  in  this  era  of-  "de- 
tente", activities  of  oppression  still  con- 
tinue to  exist  against  the  non-Russian 
peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  I  strongly  sHpport 
the  existence  and  broadcast  of  Voice  of 
America.  Liberty,  and  Free  Europe,  and 
that  coverage  should  not  exclude  any 
nation  or  language,  especially  that  of 
Byelorussian,  the  language  of  the  third 
largest  Soviet  nationality  within  the 
U.S.S.R..  in  their  broadciists  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  this  anniversary 
of  Byelorussian  independence  so  that  not 
only  the  people  of  B^•elorussia  but  all 
captive  nations  will  continue  to  merit 
our  suijport  until  the  day  comes  when 
their  freedom  is  restored. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  more 
than  ever  the  United  States  is  actively 
engaged  in  bringing  peace  into  the  world. 
Bui  we  should  not  forget  those  countries 
vheie  the  struggle  for  peace  is  less  noisy 
tlum  in  the  Middle  East;  where  thei'e  are 
no  daily  headlines  to  tell  us  of  great 
sacrifices:  and  where  suffering  is  met 
with  silence,  hope  for  the  future,  and 
indomitable  national  pride. 

Fifty-seven  years  ago,  on  March  25, 
-918.  the  Byelorussian  people  proclaimed 
their  independence  from  Russia  and  de- 
flared  the  autonomy  of  the  Byelorussian 


Democratic  Republic.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment retaliated  almost  immediately,  an- 
nuUing  that  spark  of  freedom  by  creat- 
ing the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public and  closing  it  within  the  iron- 
fisted  grasp  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Since  that 
day.  Byelorussion  Independence  Day  has 
been  replaced  by  a  forcibly  imj^osed  ob- 
servance of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 

The  original  constitution  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic  guaranteed 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly;  liberty 
of  conscience;  inviolability  of  person  and 
home;  and  equality  of  all  citizens  under 
law. 

These  liberties  are  denied  under  Soviet 
rule.  In  fact,  the  Russification  policies  of 
the  Communist  government  in  Moscow 
have  as  their  goal  the  assimilation  of  all 
peoples  under  the  hammer-and-sickle. 
Yet,  to  a  nation,  they  have  all  resisted; 
the  Byelorus.sians;  the  Ukraines;  the  Es- 
tonians; the  Latvians;  and  the  Lithu- 
anians. 

On  the  eve  of  the  American  Bicenten- 
nial, we  should  be  mindful  of  those  people 
whose  struggle  for  freedom  has  still  not 
succeeded,  but  who  struggle  nonetheless. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
someday  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  no  longer  give  speeches  com- 
memorating a  national  independence 
lighted  and  snuffed  out  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  Instead,  I  hope  that  we 
shall  one  day  welcome  into  the  commun- 
ity of  sovereign  nations  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Marcii 
25,  marks  the  57th  national  independ- 
ence day  of  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic,  which  lies  between  Poland,  the 
Ukraine,  and  the  Baltic  states.  On  March 
25,  1918,  the  Rada— the  legislation  body 
of  the  Byelorussian  Republic— solemnly 
proclaimed  the  Independence  of  Byelo- 
russian Republic— solemnly  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Byelorussia  and 
published  a  constitutional  decree: 

A  year  ago,  the  peoples  of  Beylorussia.  to- 
gether with  all  the  peoples  of  Russia,  tlirew 
off  the  yoke  of  Russian  tsarlsm  which,  taking 
no  advice  from  the  people,  had  plunged  oiu- 
land  into  the  blaze  of  war  that  ruined  nio.si 
of  our  cities  and  towns.  Today  we.  the  Rada 
of  the  Byelorussiah  National  Republic,  cast 
off  from  our  country  the  last  chains  of  the 
political   servitude   that   had   been    imposed 
by  Russian  tsarlsm  tipon  our  free  and  in- 
dependent land.  From  now  on.  the  Bvelorus- 
sian  National  Republic  is  to  be   a   free  and 
independent  power.  The  peoples  of  Bvelorus- 
sia  themselves,  through  their  own  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,   will  decide  upon   the  future 
relations  of   Byelorussia   with   other   states. 
Even  though  the  Byelorussian  people 
were  able  to  proclaim  their  independ- 
ence, their  dream  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Byelorussian  state  with  a  dis- 
tinct Byelorussian  cultural  identity  was 
left  unfulfilled.  The  Byelorussian  people 
were  unable  to  preserve  the  independ- 
ence of  their  land  against  the  onslaught 
of    overwhelming    Russian    Communist 
forces  and  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist  Republic   became  nothing  more 
than  an  administrative  arm  of  the  Mos- 
cow government,  in  no  way  representing 
the   hopes  of   the  Byelorussian   people. 
Tills   is   why  March   25   is   being   cele- 
brated by  Beyolrussians  throughout  the 
free  world  as  well  as  Americans  of  Byelo- 


ru.s.si  111    descent,    as    a    .symbol    of    ttieir 
national  aspiration. 

During  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies. Byelorussian  nationalism  became 
a  strong  movement  both  politically  as 
well  as  culturally,  and  the  concept  of 
Byelorussia  as  a  distinctive  national 
entit.v — considered  apart  from  the  Great 
Russia — bcRan  to  take  shape.  A  growing 
interest  in  ethnology  and  language,  and 
the  publication  of  books  abroad  in  the 
B.\  elorussian  language,  wnich  were 
smuyuled  into  the  liomeland.  established 
the  Byelorus.sian  language.  The  founding 
of  a  teachers'  society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Byeloru.ssian  language,  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  Byelorussian  jour- 
nals and  a  Byelorussian  theater  all 
contributed  to  generating  Byelorus.sian 
interest  in  their  national  culture. 

Parahel  interests  in  political  activity 
developed  among  Byeloru.ssians.  In  1902, 
Byelorussian  students  in  St.  Petersburg 
established  the  Byelorussian  Revolution- 
ary Party,  which  became  politically  ac- 
the  throughout  the  country.  In  1903,  the 
ijari.y  held  a  Congress  in  what  is  now 
Vilna,  Lithuania,  where  it  called  for  the 
autonomy  of  Byelorussia  with  a  parlia- 
ment ui  Vilna.  It  also  changed  its  name 
to  the  Byelorussian  Socialist  Hromada. 
Other  parties,  .sociahst  and  peasant 
oriented,  were  subsequently  founded, 
each  .serving  a  .specific  Byelorus.sian  i30- 
litical  interest. 

Under  the  German  occupation  of  Bve- 
lorussia  during  World  War  I.  Byelo- 
russian leaders  were  able  to  earn-  on 
their  political  work.  Although  the  Ger- 
man authorities  imposed  certain  restric- 
tions upon  the  ByeloriLssians.  the  oc- 
cupying Germans  were  permissive  in 
their  treatment  of  the  people.  In  fact, 
it  v.as  said  that  the  Byelorussians  haci 
enjoyed  greater  freedom  under  the  Ger- 
mans than  under  the  RiLssians.  Byelo- 
russians, for  example,  were  permitted  to 
u.se  their  language  for  instruction  in 
Byelorassian  schools. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Ru.ssian  Revolu- 
tion in  March  1917  created  new  opportu- 
nities for  Byelorus.sians  living  under 
Russian  control  in  the  eastern  sector  of 
the  country.  A  Congress  of  the  Bvelorus- 
sian  Socialist  Hromada  was  held  in 
Minsk.  Byeloru-ssia's  major  city,  shortly 
after  the  revolution.  Tlie  Congress  called 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Russian 
Empire  as  a  federative  state  with  Byelo- 
russia enjoying  autonomous  stattus  On 
March  25-27.  1917.  all  existing  Byelo- 
russian organizations  held  a  conference, 
agreed  on  the  same  demands,  and  cre- 
ated a  Byeloru.ssian  National  Commit- 
tee. In  July,  another  conference  was  held. 
The  Byelorussian  National  Committee 
was  changed  to  the  Central  Rada  of  Bye- 
lorussian Organizations  and  Parties. 

In  October  1917.  the  Central  Rada  of 
Byelorussian  Organizations  and  Parties 
took  the  name  of  the  Great  Byelorussian 
Rada  and  declared  itself  the  national  re- 
presentative of  the  B.velorussian  people. 
To  counter  this  move  the  Bolshetiks 
established  in  Petrograd  a  Byelorussian 
District  Committee  within  the  Russian 
Soviet  of  Deputies  of  Peasants  and 
Workers. 

The  first  All-Byelorussian  Congress 
met  in  Min.sk  on  December  5.  1917,  to  de- 
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tcrmiiie  Uie  fir.al  political  form  of  the 
new  Byelorussian  State.  After  a  meeting 
of  12  days,  Uie  Congress  adopted  a  reso- 
lution by  an  overwhelming  majority 
which  endorsed  the  right  of  nations  to 
self-determination  and  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment to  be  designated  the  Byelorussian 
National  Republic.  However,  the  Con- 
gress did  not  opt  for  comijlcte  independ- 
ence from  Rus.-ia;  it  merely  took  tlie 
fust  constitutional  step. 

Thou::h  this  Congress  was  forcibly  dir- 
bnndcd  by  a  group  of  Bolsheviks,  the 
Ccngre.s;^  conferred  once  more  and  dele- 
gated its  authority  to  a  Rada  of  71  mem- 
ber.-:. On  March  2.=i,  1918,  this  Rada— 
representing  the  flrsf.  AIl-ByeIorus.s:an 
Congress  of  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic— issued  their  declaration  of 
Byeloi-ussian  indepcndc  nee. 

This  period  cf  freedom  was  .'hort-!ived 
for  on  December  10.  1918.  the  Red  Army 
cf  the  Bolsheviks  seized  Min.-k  and  es- 
tabh.■^hcd  a  government  of  military  revo- 
lutionary committees.  Byelorus.sia's  ef- 
forts to  e.  lablish  an  anti-BoLshcvik  force 
failed.  The  Treaty  of  Riga  in  1921.  which 
ended  the  war  between  Poland  and  Bol- 
shevik Russia  also  divided  Byeloru.ssia. 
Poland  received  one-third  of  the  country 
v.ith  a  population  cf  3  million  while 
Latvia  ar.d  the  Syvi-.t  Union  took  the 
remainder 

Therefore.  Mr.  Spen'cer.  U  is  imiiortant 
tiiat  on  Mjj-ch  23.  Dyelonissian  National 
Independence  Day.  we  remember  these 
hercic  people  and  their  .stru-.ule  for  na- 
tional identity  as  a  separate  people  and 
State.  Let  us  celebrate  this  day  of  inde- 
pendence with  the  many  Byeloru.ssians 
nil  over  the  world,  and  give  them  the 
credit  and  respect  v.hich  they  have 
earned  and  for  which  they  fought  .so 
Ion  :.  Let  us  also  hope  that  .^ome  day 
these  brave  people  will  once  again  arise 
and  achieve  their  dream  of  a  free  and 
Ir.d-^pendcr.t   B;.  elorussian  state. 

^:r.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25.  1918.  the  Byelorussian  people  pro- 
claimed their  independence.  On  thai 
date,  the  Byelorussian  National  Repub- 
lic was  born.  In  spile  of  great  difficulties, 
and  sacrifices,  the  young  Byelorussian 
state  was  unable  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence agaimt  the  onslaught  of  over- 
whelming Russian  Communi.-.t  forces. 
Tlie  Byeloru-ssian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, v.hich  was  created  in  its  place. 
is  nothing  but  an  admini.Ntrative  arm  of 
the  Moscow  government  and  does  not 
represent  the  liopes  of  the  ByclQrus.-.ian 
people. 

Tliis  is  v.hy  March  25th  is  being  cele- 
brated by  Byelorussians  throughout  the 
free  world  as  a  symbol  of  their  national 
aspirations.  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
descent  will  also  celebrate  the  25th  of 
March  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  take  tln.>  opportunity  to 
salute  the  courage  of  the  Byelorussian 
I^eople  in  keeping  their  hopes  and  dreams 
alive  for  freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
todav  marks  the  57th  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian  independence,  and  I  rise  to 
join  the  many  Byclorassian-Americans 
in   commemorating  this  occasion. 

It  was  on  this  day.  in  1918.  that  the 
Byeloru.s.^ian  people  declared  their  in- 


d'^pendence  and  began  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic syilcm.  Although  that  government 
lasted  only  a  short  time  before  the  Soviet 
Union  crushed  it  and  forcibly  annexed 
Byelorussia,  the  spirit  of  freedom  still 
lives  on  in  the  brave  people  of  that 
country.  For  57  years  the  Byleoiiissian 
people  have  longed  to  return  to  the  self- 
di'terminaiion  that  was  so  cruelly  ti-keii 
from  them  by  the  Soviets. 

As  we  in  this  country  prepare  to  cele- 
brate 200  years  of  indeixnidence.  we  must 
not  forget  the  daily  struggle  of  tiie  Byel- 
orussian people  to  regain  their  freedom. 
We  must,  through  our  \\ords  and  actions. 
continue  to  show  them  our  support  for 
tiieir  noble  cause. 

Despite  the  stillin.i;  presence  of  Soviet 
oppression,  the  Byelorussian  people  have 
maintained  their  national  and  ethnic 
litritage  for  tlic  clay  when  they  return 
til  the  status  of  an  independent  nation. 

I  too  look  forward  to  the  day  in  the 
not  ico  di.?lant  future,  wlien  the  brave 
l.-cople  of  Byelorussia  will  be  able  to  join 
their  fellow  countrymen  and  all  free- 
fiom-lovins  peoples  of  the  world  in  cele- 
brating the  rebiith  of  inde;)endence  hi 
lii.^ir  lij.-neland. 

BYrLorHSSMN    IREFDOM 

Mr.  HOWARD,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
v.ould  like  to  remind  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  cili/cns  of  America  of 
ilie  plight  of  yet  another  European 
nationality  which  has  suffered  for  many 
years  under  the  terror  and  brutality  of 
Soviit  rule.  FoIIov>ing  closely  last 
month's  observance  of  the  independence 
days  of  both  Lithuania  and  Estoni.i,  to- 
day marks  the  celebration  of  the  57th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  on  March  25.  1918.  Yet  once 
a.3ain.  we  are  prevented  from  truly  cele- 
brating this  occasion  by  the  realization 
that  millions  of  people  in  Byelorus.-,ia 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  their  hu- 
man rights  and  freedoms  Ijy  SoMct  total- 
itarianism. 

That  a  Byelorussian  national  culture 
existed  prior  to  I'M  8  is  beyond  doubt.  The 
Byeloru.>sian  cultural  revival  of  the  19lh 
and  early  20th  centuries— as  evidenced 
by  a  growing  interest  in  etimology  and 
langu:igc,  by  the  printing  of  books 
abroad  in  the  Byeloru-^sian  language  to 
be  snuggled  into  the  homeland,  by  the 
founding  of  a  teachers'  society  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Byelorussian  lan- 
guage, and  by  the  establi.-hmcnt  of  sep- 
arate E.\eloru.ssicin  journals  and  a  Byelo- 
russian theater — was  to  a  lare.e  measure 
responsible  for  the  increasing  iwlitical 
awareness  which  culminated  in  tlie  inde- 
pendence proclamation  of  March  25  bv 
the  Council  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

However,  as  in  th:^  case  of  the  Baltic 
ne.tions.  the  joys  of  freedom  were  short- 
lived for  the  people  of  Bvcloru.ssia. 
Soviet  territorial  greed,  and  the  desire 
to  be  in  a  position  to  exploit  the  rich 
resources  of  the  region,  resulted  in  con- 
cjuest  and  occuiiation  of  the  newly 
created  Republic.  Since  liiat  time,  Byelo- 
rassia  has  existed  as  a  captive  .'late,  sub- 
ject to  the  harsh  oppression  of  Soviet 
tyranny. 

In  the  face  of  threatened  torture  .and 
persecution,  the  citizene.  of  Byeloras.sia 


have  bravely  struggled  to  retain  their 
individuality  and  their  national  heritage 
Tlie  action  taken  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  1973,  when  it  introduced  a  new 
admini.-trative  and  economic  partition  of 
the  country,  was  aimed  at  increasing  the 
solidarity  of  the  Russian  empire  and 
consolidating  non-Russian  nationalities 
into  a  single  Russian  nation.  However 
even  the  effects  of  this  redistricting  have 
not  dimmed  the  burning  desire  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  to  regain  tlie  free- 
dom they  cnce  knew. 

To  tliose  Americans  o."  Byelorussian 
aneestiy  who.-:e  friends  and  relatives  are 
virtually  cn.siaved  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  captivity,  the  liberties  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution  are  especially  pre- 
cious. On  this  occasion,  let  us  join  with 
our  Dye loruK,>ian- American  friends  in 
their  continuing  elTorts  to  see  that  the 
Republic  of  Byelorussia  will  once  again 
be  governed  by  a  democratic  system 
v.iiich  ia-urcs  such  liberties  to  its  people, 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  Indeed  my 
i)nvilege  and  honor  to  participate  in 
today's  national  observance  of  the  57th 
anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Byeloru.ssia n  National  Republic, 

On  this  historic  occasion.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
herilagle  in  saluting  the  courage,  fidelity. 
and  dedication  to  tlie  principles  of  rep- 
resentative democracy  manifested  by  the 
long  struggle  and  pioneering  efforts  of 
the  Byelorus.sian  peoi^le  in  seekii^g  to 
restore  their  national  identity  as  a  sov- 
ereign state  free  from  the  forces  of  Com- 
munistic domination  and  control. 

Under  date  of  March  23.  1918.  the 
Byelorussian  people  achieved  national 
independence  and  regained  the  freedoms 
which  had  been  lost  to  the  Czarist  Russia 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  This 
national  .sovereignty,  however,  wa-^  ■■hort- 
hved  and  in  January  1919  this  young 
Byelorussian  State  was  proclaimed  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Republic.  Today 
Byeloru.ssia  is  enrolled  as  a  charter 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  r. 
constituent  rci)ublic  of  the  U.S.SR. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  is  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
cultural  inheritance  and  hi.^torical 
acliievements  of  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple. As  a  nation  comprised  of  a  society 
of  people  wh.o  came  to  the  United  States 
seeking  comfort  and  solace  from  the 
onpres:-cd  and  dictatorial  govcrnmcn: 
cf  other  lands,  we  are  most  cognizant 
and  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  tho.^e 
individuals  whose  way  of  life  is  .  tifled 
in  so-called  ca;;tive  nation::  of  the  world. 
Through  this  commemorative  annual 
observance  o-i  behalf  of  the  E.vcloru-nen 
people,  I  tnjst  that  v  e  can  help  reessuic 
those  people  whose  human  right.s  and 
cultural  heritage  arc  held  captive,  not 
only  behind  the  iron  curtain  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  throughout  the  world 
that  there  are  many,  many  fellow  human 
bei  -gs  here  in  America  who  share  and 
support  their  humanitarian  ideals.  In- 
ternational understanding  and  commun- 
icn  r.m.jps  all  peoples  of  the  world,  per- 
mitting the  widest  possible  expression 
of  cultural  ard  national  heritage,  will 
help  achieve  the  quality  of  life  that 
we  all  seek  for  ourselves  and  future 
r:enerations   to   enjoy   in  fuinilment  of 
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mankind's  purpose  and  objective  in  at- 
taining a  rich  and  lasting  peace  among 
all  men  and  all  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

^Tr,  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
liie  Bjelorussian  people  today  in  com- 
memoration of  the  57th  anniversary  of 
Byelorussia.  While  this  independence 
was  short-lived  and  the  newly  liberated 
.state  later  succumbed  to  the  Bolshevik 
armies,  the  spirit  and  the  culture  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  is  very  much  alive 
today. 

The  Byeloru.ssian  state  will  be  remem- 
bcrtvl  for  its  forward-looking  govern- 
ment and  for  its  significant  advances  in 
the  fields  of  education,  culture,  and  social 
welfare.  The  history  of  Byelorussia  re- 
veals that  it.i  people  were  tolerant  cf  all 
ideas  and  elierishcd  an  almost  unlimited 
right  to  freedom  of  speech.  It  is  a  grave 
matter.  llieij,J±iat  the  Byelorus.sian  peo- 
ple, whose  heritage  is  so  rich  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  democracy,  must  now  live  under 
the  oppression  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
Today,  as  we  commemorate  their  in- 
dependence in  1918.  we  must  also  rec- 
ognize and  suijport  the  courage  of  ihc 
Byelorussian  people  who  are  still  strug- 
ghng  to  maintain  their  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural singularity. 

In  recognition  of  today's  aiiniversary 
of  Bycloru'sian  independence.  I  have 
sent  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  as  requested  by  the  Byelorussian- 
American  association,  urging  that  the 
Voice  of  America  broadcast  in  the  Byelo- 
russian language  to  the  Eastern"  Eu- 
ropean countries,  Preicntiy.  this  lan- 
guage is  not  used  by  the  Voice  of  America, 
although  eight  other  Soviet  languages 
are  broadcasted,  and  the  B.veloru.ssian 
language  represents  the  third  largest 
Soviet  nationality  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  in 
Poland.  We.  as  Americans,  must  do  all 
v.e  can  to  help  the  Byelorussians  pre- 
serve tiieir  licntage  and  national  identity. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  rcvi.-:e  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoniNo  I . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcm;.ore.  Is  there 
objcLtion  to  the  request  of  tin  gciulenren 
from  Indiana?  , 

Tiierc  was  no  objection.  | 


BLOCKING  ARAB  ECONOMIC 
BOYCOTTS 

T!ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtz.man) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  »H.R.  5246 »,  to- 
gether with  Chairman  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Jr...  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  block  Arab-inspired  discriminatory 
boycotts  against  American  businesses. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  heard  many 
reports  of  Arab  economic  blackmail 
aimed  at  American  firms  which  trade 
v.i'di  I.irael  or  are  owned  by  or  employ 
Jews.  Arab  nations  and  businesses  have 
not  only  directly  refused  to  deal  with 
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such  firms,  but  they  have  sought  to  force 
other  American  firms  to  discriminate 
against  them  as  well.  That  the  Arab 
countries  engage  in  discrimination 
against  Jews  is  repugnant.  That  they  at- 
tempt to  coerce  others  in  thii  country  to 
do  so  is  dangerous  and  intolerable. 

Tlie  implications  of  such  economic  co- 
ercion are  enormous,  posing  a  great  and 
increasing  threat  to  our  Nation.  A  small 
number  of  Arab  companies  can,  through 
economic  pressure,  influence  a  much 
larger  number  of  American  companies  to 
participate  in  discriminatory  practices. 
Thus,  a  multiplier  effect  is  created  which 
could  spread  discrimination  throughout 
American  business.  And  as  their  eco- 
nomic power  grows,  the  Arabs  are  likely 
to  have  a  much  greater  influence  on 
American  business  than  ever  before,  both 
through  foreign  trade  and  through  in- 
creased investment  in  domestic  corpo- 
rations. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Arabs  to  use 
naked  economic  blackmail  to  coerce 
Americans  into  engaging  in  religious  dis- 
crimination, and  we  cannot  allow  any 
foreign  power  to  dictate  business  prac- 
tices in  the  United  States. 

It  is  essential,  then,  that  Congress  act 
quickly  to  protect  Americans  from  for- 
eign economic  blackmail.  My  bill  will  do 
so.  It  imposes  stiff  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  on  companies  which  use  eco- 
nomic means  to  coerce  others  to  discrim- 
inate against  Americans,  because  of  re- 
ligion, race.  sex.  national  origin  or  lawful 
support  for  or  trade  with  another  cour.- 
try. 

The  bill  al  o  penalizes  any  company 
that  cooperates  with  or  participates  in 
an  illegal  boycott.  This  provision  is  par- 
ticularly important,  because  it  will  fur- 
nish American  firms  with  a  legal  basis  for 
resisting  discriminatory  Arab  economic 
liresEure,  and  deny  competitive  advan- 
tage to  any  company  which  would  yield 
to  such  pi'essure. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  would  be  unlaw- 
ful, under  the  bill,  for  an  Arab  bank  to 
tell  an  American  company — as  a  condi- 
tion of  dealing  with  that  company— not 
to  do  business  with  another  firm,  be- 
cause it  is  owned  by  Jews,  or  because  it 
trades  with  the  State  of  Israel.  It  would 
be  unlawful,  as  well,  for  the  American 
company  to  obey  such  a  discriminatory 
command. 

Although  the  bill  was  designed  to 
meet  the  immediate  threat  posed  by 
Arab  oil  blackmail,  its  scope  is  broader. 
It  is  intended  to  protect  all  Americans 
against  secondary  boycotts  engaged  in 
for  purposes  of  reiigious,  lacial,  or  otiicr 
discrimination. 

In  order  to  have  a  substantial  deter- 
rent effect,  the  bill  imposes  severe 
penalties,  equal  to  those  in  the  antitrust 
laws.  Any  company  which  instigates  an 
illegal  boycott  would  be  subject  to  fines 
of  up  to  $1  million,  and  its  ofHcials  .sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  for  terms  of  u]i 
to  3  years  and  fines  of  up  to  $100,000.  A 
firm  that  participates  in  a  boycott  would 
be  subject  to  fines  of  up  to  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  its  officials  to  fines  of 
up  to  $50,000. 

The  Attorney  General  is  also  au- 
thorized to  seek  a  civil  penalty  of  up 
to  $500,000  against  a  firm  Initiating  a 
discriminatory  boycott.  If  the  firm  is  not 


present  in  the  United  States,  the  At- 
torney General  is  empowered,  in  an  ap- 
propriate proceeding  to  seize  its  assets 
in  this  country,  including  any  funds 
owed  to  it  by  an  American  company,  to 
satisfy  the  civil  penalty. 

Any  person  or  company  uijured  by  an 
illegal  boycott  could  bring  action  in  Fed- 
eral court  for  treble  damages  against  a 
company  instigating  the  boycott.  In  ad- 
dition, an  individual  or  company  would 
have  the  right  to  .sue  to  stop  a  boycott 
from  going  into  effect,  and  to  bring  an 
action  for  damages  against  a  company 
participating  in  a  boycott. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  diau 
a  bill  that  protects  all  Americans  from 
invidious  economic  coercion,  but  does 
not,  in  the  process,  infringe  on  rights  o; 
free  expression.  Eminent  legal  authori- 
ties have  been  consulted  in  the  drafting 
of  the  bill  to  a.ssure  that  it  prohibits 
Aiab  economic  blackmail  and  similar 
tvijcs  of  discriminatory  economic  coer- 
cion, but  nothing  el.se.  Thus,  the  pre.'hibi- 
tion  against  in.'-tigating  a  boycott  applies 
only  to  companies  conducting  business 
for  a  irofiL— not  to  individuals,  labor 
unions,  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Second,  the  bill  prohibits  only  secondary 
boycotts;  that  is,  the  pressuring  of 
•neutrals"  to  refuse  to  do  business  with 
a  third  person  for  rea.sons  of  race,  reli- 
gion, stx.  or  trading  with  a  fcreign 
country. 

I  urge  my  tor.eaguii.s  to  support  ihi^ 
lef-.;.-lation. 


THE   FLEXIBLE  HOURS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
■.vonian  from  New  York  (Ms.  Aezugi  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
introducing  the  Flexible  Hours  Act.  Tliis 
bdl  v.ould  permit  Federal  civil  service 
employees  to  participate  in  an  experi- 
mental 1-year  flexible  work  scheduling 
iJi-ogram.  The  experiment  would  be  the 
basis  for  deciding  whether  or  not  flexi- 
i;lc  hours  options  should  become  perma- 
nent wiiiiin  the  civil  service. 

Flexible  .scheduling  gives  workers  the 
o;,tion  to  adjust  their  hours  of  work  to 
til' ir   pcr.-onal   or  family   needs   within 
management  designated  constraints.  Al- 
though this  program  is  i;articularly  well 
suited   n  the  needs  of  working  wc:nen 
'vith  families,  it  h.elps  all  working  parents 
\:ho  liave  dill!cult:cs  adjusting  often  un- 
predictable family  demands  to  rigid  work 
schedules.  Under  this  bill,  ficxiblc  hours 
Ijrogiams  v.ould  be  planned  by  manage- 
mciit  and  employees  and  would  include  a 
core  lime  period  during  which  all  eni' 
liioyee;  would  be  present  and  a  fiexiole 
period    during    v.hich    employees    could 
vary  their  limes  of  arrival  and  dejiarture. 
This  bill  specifically  exempts  any  posi- 
tions occupied  by  employees  w  ith  respect 
to  whom  there  is  in  effect  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  whi-h  establi  ;hcs 
hours    of    employment.    The    American 
Federation    of    Government    Emplryces 
has  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  this 
approach  which  involves  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  workers  in  all  stages  of  its 
development. 

In  both  the  public  :  nd  the  pi-ivate 
sectors.  Mr.  Speaker,  flexible  scheduling 
arrangements  have  been  u.sed  success- 
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:ul!v  and  have  proved  efficient.  Funis 
winch  have  instituted  flexible  schedules 
:"l>oit  that  tardiness  and  absenteeism 
.ire  virtually  ehminated.  productivity  is 
increased,  cmplovee  morale  i.>  nnproved. 
^••.ul  management  options  are  increased 
F'lexible  scheduling  has  been  tested  in 
l.e  public  sector,  too.  Data  rec«*«tly  re- 
h'.i-ed  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
•1011  show  that  ui'der  a  flexible  sched- 
uliiig  experiment  the  averace  amount  oi 
leave  Without  pay  declincc'  Irom  IJ  hom's 
to  <J.5  hours  and  that  median  produc- 
tr.  ity  per  clerk  rose  in  one  u.fTice  by  more 
than  11  percent  niid  in  another  location 
i)y  nearly  40  percent.  Emnloyee  moia'e 
also  improved— 67  peromt  ot  the  em- 
ployees .said  that  they  liked  their  work 
better  even  thouj'h  the  work  itseli  did 
not  change.  81'  percent  of  empln,\ee.>  with 
children  said  that  flexible  scheduling 
made  it  easier  for  them  to  work  and  63 
percent  said  that  it  was  ea.sier  to  get  to 
and  from  work.  After  examining  flexible 
scheduling,  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
!>orted: 

The  Coiigres.-;  should  i.-ivorai)lv  consider 
legislative  proposals  tha'  Rrconimodiite  the 
Informutiori  and  rfconiineiidailou.s  in  this  re- 
port. 

Let  me  also  bring  to  your  attention. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  fact  that  flexible  .-ched- 
uhng  ofTers  the  po:-sibiIity  of  making 
available  to  the  Federal  .-ervice  the  tal- 
ents and  skills  of  persons  unable  to  work 
traditional  houi>  It  provide.--  a  more 
:iumane  work  .netting  while  at  the  same 
:.me  it  virtually  eliminate.^  lardine-s  and 
absenteeism.  Flexible  schedules  have 
been  used  succe.sslu!ly  m  the  private  sec- 
tor and  It  is  lime  to  initiate  an  experi- 
mental program  to  see  whether  flexible 
.scheduling  is  appropriate  m  tiic  P^cdeial 
civil  service. 

Th.e  text  of  the  bill  follow  s. 
HR    5451 
.\    bill    to   allow    Federal    employees    lo    par- 
icipate  ill  a  flexible  work  schediilaig  pro- 
^rii!n  which,  for  an  initial  perir>tl.  shall  be 
r  .tabllshed    on    a     temporary    basis,    and 
■licreafter,  sMbJect  to  Congressional  disap- 
proval, on  a  permanent   basi.s 
Pr  it  enucted  by  ti>e  Seuiitc  a'lil  Hoiiac  of 
lifljrcientatiic^    of    the     Unitid     S  fates    of 
A'tifTira  ;n  Congre'<s  as.imibtfrl . 

SUflRT    TtllF 

Sk  TioN    1    This  Aft    ma>    be   cifed   as   tli? 
Flexible  Hours  Act." 

FLEXIBLE    SCHEDl'LINt:    PKOliRAM 

.Sf.c.  2.    (a)    Chapter  61  of  title  5.  Uuui-d 
S'.ates   Code,   relating   to   hours  of   work.   Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  ?eoai>ii  6101  the 
following  new  section: 
"5  C102    Flexible  scheduling 

■  I  a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  secUou — 

(1)  'agency"  lias  the  meaning  given  it 
!)v  .section  5541  of  this  title: 

'  i2)  'employee'  has  the  meaning  given  It 
hv  the  first  .sentence  of  section  6101(b)  of 
this  title:  and 

"(31  "flexible  scheduling  program"  means 
a  program  estatjlish.ed  by  an  agency  under 
iffjularions  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  tinder  whuh  an  employee 
who  elects  to  participate  has — 

i  .\)  the  option  to  select,  with  respect  to 
siK'h  employee's  basic  workday,  the  time  of 
such  employee's  arrival  and  deparuire.  and 
the  time  and  duration  of  any  workbreaks.  so 
long  as  the  basic  nonovertime  workday  does 
not  exceed  8  hours: 

■  iB)  the  option  to  select  a  variable  mim- 
i>er  of  hours  of  employment  for  days  during 


a  calendar   week,   .so   l^ng  as   '.lie   ba.s:c   non- 
ovcirime  workweek  does  not  exceed  40  Irours; 

■  iC'l  the  option  to  select  a  variable  num- 
ber of  hours  of  employment  for  days  falling 
within  a  period  of  4  calendar  weeks,  so  lont; 
as  tli£  basic  nonovertime  employment  for 
.-iirh   period   does  not   exceed   ItiO   hours;    or 

•  I  D I  a  combinuf  Ion  of  the  options  set  forth 
in  subporas^raphs  lA).  (B).  and  (CI  iwith- 
oiti  regard  to  the  limitation  of  hoin-s  in  sub- 
p.iianraphs  lA)  and  (B)); 
e:-.rppi  that  the  selection  by  the  employee 
under  iiny  option  tet  forth  In  si'bparagraphs 
(Ai  through  (Dt  >hall  be  from  within  a 
range  of  pij,tuble  altetna'tves  which  the 
agency  shall  pre.'>  iibe  and  tlni  no  sanc- 
tions or  penalties  :.iiall  he  applied  i.o  em- 
ployees  who   do   ii.ii    elect    to   participate 

"I  b)  ( ! )  In  the  iiuerest:.  I'f  attaining  great- 
er emp!'>vec  etficlencv'  and  providing  recou;- 
nition  of  each  employee's  particular  needs 
and  nonwoik-i elated  time  demands,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Gfiveniment  of  the  United 
State.s  that  employees  be  allowed  flexibillly 
in  the  rcheauling  of  (heir  work  hours  to 
the  :;\Lient  ronbi.^lent  with  the  fultillment 
of  the  rtt'ties  and  requli'einenis  of  their 
po?=itions 

"i2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  .section  eacli 
agency  mav  establish  a  flexible  schedulinn 
pro'.;r.im,  to  be  available  for  such  positions 
as  it  deems  appropriate  Under  any  such  pro- 
gram, an  employee  m  a  position  for  which 
such  program  i-,  available  may  elect  to 
participate  land  mav  terminate  such  elec- 
tion l  at  .s^ich  time  and  in  such  rnaiincins  (he 
.'igencv  may  prescribe. 

"CJi  No  program  established  under  para- 
ijraph  (2)  of  this  subseciion  shall  apply  to 
any  position  occupied  bv  an  employee  with 
respect  to  whom  tlrere  Is  in  effect  a  c  inpctive 
bargaining  agreement  which  es*;iblishes 
hours  of  employment. 

"(c|  Premium  pay  shall  be  paid  bv  the 
ngencv  to  an  employee  tinder  a  flexible  sched- 
tiling  program  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  prescribe.  Such  regulations  .shall  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  premium  pay  under  cir- 
cumstances .similar  to  circumstances  for 
which  such  premium  pav  is  provided  under 
subchp-ptcr  V  of  chapter  55  of  this  title,  or 
under  section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Siandartls 
Act  of  1938  PS  amended  (-"J  U.S.C.  Ii07i .  as  the 
else  m.iy  be 

"id I  'Ihe  ConnuLsSioii  shall  prescribe  snch 
regulations  i  in  addition  to  regulations  other- 
w  ise  required  to  be  presi'iibed  under  thi.s- 
section)  as  mr^y  be  necessary  to  crry  out 
the  purpo.se  ot  this  section" 

(b)(1)  Section  610Ua)  1 1 1  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed states  Code,  relating  to  the  definition 
of  employee  for  purposes  of  the  basic  8- 
hotir  workday  and  tlie  basic  40-hour  work- 
week, is  amended  by  addini:  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  term 
does  not  Include  any  employee  occupyiii)^  a 
position  which  Is  under  a  flexible  .scheduling 
program  pst,,blislied  under  section  6102  ol 
this  title." 

(21  Section  5541(2)  of  title  5,  United  Stales 
Code,  relating  to  deflnition  of  emplovee  for 
purposes  of  computation  o(  premium  pay.  is 
amended — 

(Ai  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
claiise  (xil)  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  clause  (xiUi  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ■  :  or",  and 

(Bi  bv  adding  at  the  end  Ihereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clau.se: 

"(xivi  an  employee  occupying  a  position 
which  is  under  a  flexible  scheduling  program 
established  under  section  6102  of  this  title." 

(31  Section  13  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  a.s  amended  (2!t  USC  213». 
relating  to  exeniptions.  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(il  The  proMsions  of  sc  uon  7  shall  not 
apply  to  anv  employee  employed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  .States  during  a 
period  in  which  the  position  such  employee 


occupies  lb  subject  to  a  flexible  schedulir.g 
proyram  established  under  section  61')2  of 
title  5.  United  Stales  Code." 

tXPFKI.MENTAI.    PROGRAMS    I.N    I- LF.XIBLt; 
SCHEDULING 

Sic  3,  itvi  Fur  purpo.ses  of  this  sei  tlon  aiid 
svctions  4  and  5,  "atroncy  ".  "employee  ",  and 
'  flexible  scheduling  program  '  shall  have  t!ie 
meanings  given  iliem  by  section  6102  of  title 
.■i.  United  St  lies  C.^de  las  amended  by  section 
2  ol  this  Act) . 

lb)  Within  180  d.\ys  aficr  the  date  ol  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  e.ich  agency  shall 
cstablisii  under  section  6102  oi  liile  5.  United 
."it  lies  Code,  a  flexible  schedulinL-:  piotp-am  uu 
an  exjjeriir.ental  hisis.  .Su-h  profiram  shall 
cover  a  sulticient  niini'jer  of  p.;sT<l,^,ls 
ihnu">{h(iut  the  .igency,  riiid  provide  a  suJti- 
cleiX  range  of  wcrklime  r.Itprnativts,  as  ;g 
provide  II  1  itr  and  representative  basis  on 
'.vlii.-li  to  evjiuale  tne  effectiveness  and  dc- 
sirabilttv  r.f  perm.anetuh-  maintaining;  cm  U  a 
lirv)«iam  within  the  agency. 

(I  I  The  Ci\il  .Service  Comnlls.^l(Jn  .sh.iU 
provide  to  each  agency  educational  material. 
and  technical  aids  and  a.ssisiance  relating  to 
flexible  scheduling,  for  use  by  tiie  .igency  be- 
fore and  during  the  period  such  agencv  is 
conducting  its  program  or.  an  experimeiii.il 
bn-l.  under  subsection  ibi. 

RrfOP.TS 

St(  4.  (a I  The  Civil  Scr\ice  C  immissiou 
sh:ill  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  l.i'er 
than  rtO  dav.s  after  the  date  of  the  enacunen' 
ot  tins  Act.  submit  to  each  House  of  the  Coii- 
gre.ss  a  draft  of  anv  lechniciU  and  contorn!- 
ing  amendments  which  are  necessaiy  'f  re- 
flect the  changes  in  tlie  substaiiiive  provi- 
sions of  law   made  by  this  Act. 

Ibi  Within  13  months  following  the  com- 
mencement oi  an  agency's  flexible  s(  'aednlmg 
program  pursuant  to  .section  3.  such  agency 
shall  submit  to  the  Civil  Service  C'.iinini.ssion 
such  information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  first  12  months  of 
such  program. 

(c)  Not  liter  than  24  months  following  ihe 
date  of  the  enactmeni  of  this  .Act.  the  Civil 
Service  Comm;.s.sion  shall  prepare  luid  trans- 
mit, based  on  its  own  studies  and  evaluations 
and  on  info:  mat  ion  obtained  under  subsec- 
tion lb)  of  this  section,  a  report  to  e.tcli 
House  of  the  Congress  ret;.irdiiig  the  flexible 
.scheduling  programs  .md  experunenial  p!(,- 
grams  conducted  under  section  :t.  together 
with  the  Commis.sion's  rectimmendatioiis  ve- 
gardiiig  the  desli  ability  of  retaining  such 
pri 'trams  on  a  permanent  basis. 

IfFTCTIVF     D.\TE:      termination     I  PUN 
CONCRE.SSinNAL     DISAPPr.OVAI. 

Sir.  5.  (a I  For  purposes  of  this  .section. 
'CoiiBre.ssional  review  period"  means  the  pe- 
riod which  begins  immediately  after  the  da'e 
the  report  from  ilie  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion required  by  section  4ici  is  transmuted 
to  both  Houses  ol  the  Congress  and  v.lr.ch 
ends  at  the  close  of  the  30tii  calendar  day  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress.  The  conli- 
nnlty  of  a  session  shall  be  considered  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  ot  the  Coiiiircss  sine 
die,  and  the  davs  on  which  either  House  is 
not  m  .session  oecause  of  an  ndjonrnineni  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  cert.iin  are  to  'ue 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  such  30  days 
(bi  Except  as  provided  under  subscc'ion 
(vi- 
lli the  anieiMhiients  made  by  section  2 
shall  take  efl^ect  beginning  120  days  after 
the  date  of  the  eiu'ictmeiu  of  this  Act, 

(2i  section3(bi  siiall  be  eflet  live  onlv  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  120  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enaciinent  of  this  .Act  and  end- 
ing 30  days  after  the  close  of  th.e  Congres- 
sional reviev.-  period,  and 

(3)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  lexcepi  as 
provided  under  paragraphs  ili  and  i2ii 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  oi  the  enad- 
ment  of  this  Act. 

(CI  If  during  tl-.e  Congre.sslonal  review  pe- 
riod, either  Hou.se  of  the  Congress  p.isses  a 
resolution    disapproving    flexible    scheduluu 
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programs  ns  establi;.hed  under  section  3^  th.e 
amcndmontji  made  by  section  2  are  hereby 
repenled  elfective  30  days  aft€r  the  close  of 
sucii  Congressional  review  period. 


A  BILL  TO  AFTORD  MILITARY  OF- 
FICERS THE  OPFORT  UNITY  TO 
STUDY  LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t:mp.rc.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Il!inoi.s  (Mrs.  Collins i  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Ivrr.  Speaker, 
ye.  terday  I  intrcdiiccd  a  bill  HIR.  54C2)' 
that  will  afford  military  olficero  an  op- 
portunity to  study  I?.Vv'. 

It  directs  the  Secretarios  cf  the  mili- 
tary derarlment.s  to  ree.stabli.s;i  an  ex- 
ecs; Ic.ive  '  ro.'.ram  lor  th?  otudv  of  iaw 
that  was  in  existence  until  November  16. 
1973,  when  Public  Law  9?.-V^5  was  enact- 
ed. Under  that  ri'0.!?ram.  ofTicers  v. ho  had 
accumulated  cxccs.s  leave  wei'c  allowed  to 
attend  law  school  at  their  own  expense, 
i:  Ihey  agreed  to  serve  in  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corjis  after  comnletion 
of  their  studios.  To  be  eli'^;ible  for  this 
program,  an  applic:nit  had  to  have 
served  as  an  o.'li.cr  fcr  at  lea.st  2.  but  less 
than  6  years. 

In  1973.  however,  rublic  Law  D3-155. 
section  817,  estallished  a  new  prccrain 
v.iieveby  a  maxi.iniin  of  23  officers  from 
each  .ranch  of  the  .-ervice  arc  chosen  to 
attend  law  school  at  the  expense  of  the 
Department  of  Defen;  e.  In  r:turn.  each 
cfr.cer  agrees  to  be  detail-d  a.T  a  judne  ad- 
vocate or  law  speriali-t  after  completing 
h:s  Ic^al  training.  To  be  cli;;i;:le  for  this 
prora'am,  an  omcer  nui:it  have  served  on 
active  duty  at  Ica^t  2,  but  no  more  than 
6  years. 

Unfortuna  "^ly.  the  sl'ght  chaiiiro  in 
wording  of  Public  Law  92-155  d.?nled ^cer- 
tain officers  tlie  opportunity  to  study  law 
wnile  in  the  service.  The  excess  leave  re- 
quirement was  fcr  Eor-rice  aa  an  oflicer 
for  more  than  2,  but  less  than  6  years; 
the  present  program  requirement  is  for 
active  service  for  that  amount  of  time. 

A'L  the  time  that  the  exce.ss  leave  pro- 
pram  was  terminated  In  favor  of  Public 
Law  93-155,  anyone  v.ho  had  been  in  the 
SL';'\i,  e  for  at  1  a-jt  6  years,  but  had  been 
an  omcer  for  less  than  2  years  was  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  to  study  law  at 
his  own  expense.  However,  manv  of  these 
OfTicers  were  al.so  ineligible  to  apply  for 
the  new  program,  because  they  had  been 
in  active  duty  for  more  than  G  years. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
v.culd  allow  only  these  officers  who  were 
cauL;ht  in  limbo  by  the  chaime  in  pro- 
grams and  language  to  be  eli  ,'i'ble  for  the 
excc.-s  leave  program.  Tliis  would  not  cost 
the  Government  anything,  because  it 
would  allow  officers  to  study  law  at  their 
own  expense.  The  text  of  this  bill,  tvhich 
I  hoi;c  my  colleagues  will  suppoit.  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  5402 
A  lull  to  require  the  Secretaries  of  Uie  mi!i- 
'11  .'  (lepartmeius  to  rccstabli.sh  the  excess 
I'-.'.'.e  pror^'ranis  lor  legal  str.dv  fnr  certain 
c<iiutiiissioned  oilicers 

/?'•  it  C7iactcd  by  ihe  Senate  end  tlou^c 
n  .:rprc^cntatiics  of  the  United  states  of 
A'.i/ica    t;i    Congrcix    assembled.    That    the 

■  cretary  of  each  military  department  shall 

'1.?^'^^     ^1'^''°  ''''''''^''  '^'''"■e  program  for  legal 

■  id>  which  was  In  effect,  before  the  ellec- 
"•e  date  of  .section  2004  of  title  10,  United 


States  Code,  for  commissioned  ofTicers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  Jurlsdlctioa  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  2.  Each  excess  leave  program  for  lecai 
study  required  to  be  reestablished  shall  "be 
open  only  to  eligible  commissioned  officers 
and  shall  expire  upon  completion  of  legal 
study  by  those  eligible  commissioned  officers 
who  are  selected  to  participate  in  tjie  nro- 
gram. 

Sel'.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"elif.;ible  commissioner  officer"  means  any 
commis.'ioned    officer    of    any    armed    force 

(1)  on  the  eiTsctive  dute  or  -•-^ction  '"OO^ 
of  title  10,  United  State.-,  Co:ie,  had  com- 
p"c:?d  lers  than  2  yesr.-,  of  contiinioiis  service 
a.j  a  commissioned  officer,  and  would  ha'.e 
been  eligible  within  the  two  vtars  follov.inL- 
th3  elfective  date  of  section  2004  of  title  10 
for  selection  as  a  participant  in  tlie  exce.ss 
Iccvo  program  for  legal  suiiy  in  e:rcct  f.)r 
that  arnied  force  before  such  date;  and 

(2)  Is  Ineligible  for  deiail  under  such  .sec- 
tion 2004  by  reason  of  sub:  ection  (blili 
tlicrcof. 


A  TRTEUTE  TO  DOROTHY  BLAKE 
A  SENIOR  CITIZEN  WHO  REFUSES 
TO  ACT  HER  AGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Und"r  a 
previous  order  cf  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunacm  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  a  keen  sense  of  pride  and 
privilege  that  I  entered,  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  upon  my  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  newly  created  House  Select 
Coiiimittce  on  Aging,  and  as  ch'-irman 
of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Federal.  Slate 
rnd  Community  Services.  In  recent  vcars, 
tne  problems  of  senior  citizens  have  in- 
crea.sed  in  number  and  grown  in  com- 
plexity. The  establishment  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  select  commit- 
tee to  consider  these  problems  demon- 
strates a  recognition  on  the  part  of  this 
body  of  the  importance  of  protectinf 
and  advancing  the  best  interests  of  this 
g.rowing  segment  of  our  societv. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in 
speaking  on  the  floor  at  this  time  is  not 
merely  to  laud  the  progressive  legisla- 
tive philosophy  of  the  House.  I  v.ould 
like,  in  addition,  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  one  of  my  constituents 
who  fits  the  description  of  ""senior  citi- 
zen" m  every  tense  of  the  term  evcent 
one: 

She  refuses  to  act  her  age. 
Like  a  college  senior  at  commencement 
my   constituent  and  good  friend    Mr-; 
Dorothy  Blake,  a  grandmother,  regarded 
the  time  of  her  retirement  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  life— a  period  when  she 
could  devote  her  entire  time  and  energies 
to  community  welfare  work.  Since  her 
retuement  as  director  of   the   occupa- 
tional therapy  department  of  a  multi- 
service State  hospital  in  Honolulu   Ha- 
waii, Mrs.  Blake,  displaying  a  prodigious 
amount  of  love,  concern,  goodwill,  and 
energy,  embarked  upon  an  inspiring  pro- 
gram of  community  service.  Time  does 
not  permit  me  to  mention  other  than  her 
major  noncompensated  activities  which 
have  reached  the  underprivileged,  the 
severely  handicapped,  and  the  aged. 

On  Mondays  and  Thursdays  she  vol- 
unteers her  talents  and  skills  as  an  occu- 
pational therapist  at  the  Kalihl-Palama 
Day  Hospital  program; 


^  On  Tae.-.day..  and  Wednesdays  siic  c.-.;- 
tinues  to  do  volunteer  work  at  Maluhia 
Hospital,  where  she  had  been  employed 
for  37  years  before  retiring; 

On  Fridays  .'he  can  be  found  at  the 
Halo  Ho'ola'i  Day  Center  for  Senior  Citi- 
zens, where  .she  provides,  in  addition  to 
occupational  therapy  asbis'.ance,  cji.i- 
panionship  ar.d  guidance  to  .seniDr  ci-'i- 
zen.--. 

Who.-ver  srid  that  the  wcrkr.crl:  co:-- 
sisLs  of  5  days.  Monday  throu-h  Fridty 
ap;iarently  had  not  heard  of  JTr.-.  Eiakc"'^! 
community  service  program.  In  addiii'-'n 
t-3  her  repailar  daily  schedule,  Mrs.  Elake 
also  finds  time  for  such  organizati.oiis  as 
Honolulu  Theater  for  Yo'uth,  Ilorolul'i 
Community  Theater,  St.  Andrews  Ec:  - 
co-:'l  Church.  Red  Cro^s,  Altru':a  Club 
and  Maluliia  Ho.-jTital  Women ".s  Au>i;- 
i.'.;y  . 

I  first  m':t  Do:'.'.;!:-'  nbciit  20  y:ars  a^^-o 
when  wc  pprfoi'med  togeth'r  in  J-^hi-.p" 
Kncubcrs  "Th:  City  Is  Haui.tcd."  und^-r 
the  au-piecs  of  the  Honolulu  Community 
Tneater.  She  has  not  .-lowed  down  c"c 
■i-t  Since  then.  She  is  tiJly  an  aina;i'r' 
iraman  being. 

Dorothy  Blake  will  be  honored  at  a 
b.Ti-c-uet  to  be  held  on  March  28  ri?" 
by  the  Pe.-^rl  Harbor  Sertcma  Club  whi-h 
will  present  her  with  a  "Service  to  Man- 
.:ir.d  award.  I  am  .speaking  in  advanc- 
of  ih.-  occasion,  which  I  )Man  to  atten,-'" 
because  in  my  newly  assigned  dutif's  on 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Agin^- 
I  find  that  Mrs.  Blake's  complete  involvc"- 
r,: -nt  m  the  .-er\ice  of  other.s— after  re- 
tirement—is  a  co!:tinuin"-  source  c;  i-- 
•piration  :'or  me. 

Having  told  Mrs.  Blake's  sLcrv  I  ■  in- 
cercly  hope  that  my  colleagues  and  others- 
will  derive  the  same  in-'^rirati-n  f,-ini  h-r 
c:<.'".ni!'le. 


lAE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  SPEAK  OUT 
ON  THE  SUPREME  COURTS  ABOl- 
TION  DECISION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gent'e- 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberst.ah  >  is 
recognized  for  5  minute- 

Mr.  OBER3TAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent .survey  done  by  a  highly  respected. 
independent  polling  organization  reveals 
that  nearly  three  out  of  four  American^ 
believe  Congress  should  take  action  to 
correct  the  situation  created  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  legalizing  abortion 
on  January  22.  1973.  Only  one  out  of  i  .ur 
thinks  Congress  should  do  nothing  rn-' 
let  the  Supreme  Court  decision  stand 

Do  Vries  and  Associates  of  Wrightsvill- 
iieach.  N.C..  designed  a  randomly  drawn 
national  probability  .sample  of  4  067  t-. 
produce  an  approximation  of  the  nor- 
institutionalized,  adult  population  cf  the 
United  States.  This  large  sample  size 
allows  a  valid  reading  Tor  subsampks  of 
diflferent  demographic  groups  and  geo- 
graphical areas. 

To  draw  the  .sample,  the  United  Stat^t 
was  broken  down  into  seven  geograijhicc.I 
regions.  Each  region  was  proportioned 
a  specific  number  of  interviews  based  on 
the  general  adult  population.  In  order  to 
have  a  highly  accurate  analytical  read- 
ing for  all  areas.  New  England  and  the 
West  North  Central  States  were  over- 
sampled.   Due   to   the   skewne.ss   which 
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v.ould  re-iilt  in  the  oveuill  data  from 
this  oversanipling.  weights  were  com- 
puted to  bring  areas  back  into  their 
proper  proportion.  The  size  of  the 
'Vinsfhted  sample  is  4,004 

Interviews  were  then  proportioned  to 
"  ich  State  was  the  county.  According  to 
urea's  total  Representative  States  v.ero 
chosen  on  tiie  basis  of  selected  variables 
:or  those  State.-,  that  had  too  few  inter- 
'. icws  proportioned  to  them  by  popula- 
tion for  a  valid  analysis. 

The  primary  sampling  iinit  within 
e.ich  State  was  the  country.  According  to 
the  size  of  the  State,  a  sufTu  ient  number 
of  counties  were  randoml;.  .selected  with 
the  probability  of  selection  eiiual  to  size. 

Urbanized   areas   were   .sampled   by   a 


systematic  process  using  a  sa  mphui.;  t  Tac- 
tion whicii.  with  a  random  .-.larting  i>oint 
uoiild  determine  a  sampLng  block  at  a 
si;ecific  interval.  In  rural  areas  for  which 
population  data  are  not  available,  small 
townships  were  randomly  chosen.  At  each 
sample  i)oiiu.  interviews  were  .grouped  in 
clusters  of  five  interviews.  Tliis  resulted 
in  72.')  samjile  point  sites  acro.ss  the  coun- 
try. 

The  survey  was  administered  in  the 
respondent.s'  homes  from  November  18 
through  December  3.  1974.  by  trained, 
piofes.sional  interviewers  acro.ss  the 
country.  Tlie  interviewers  were  super- 
vised and  the  interviews  were  verified  by 
Ciimbridge  Survey  Research.  Inlerviews 
aver:i:;ed  45  .nimitos  in  length. 


Coinputtr  programing  and  processing 
'>t  tlie  data  v. ere  performed  by  Com- 
puter Research  Analysts  of  Chapel  Hill 

Tlie  results  of  the  survey  follow: 

ViiFF   ON  CoNiIRESSIONAL  POLKY  Al.TERN-ATtVFs 

Tlie  re.Hpoiident.s  were  asked  which  course 
.■1  notion  on  abortion  policy  thev  might  siip- 
pcrt  II  they  were  the  U.S  Congrcssjnen  imm 
ttieir  area. 

■The  United  S-ntes  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently ruled  that  all  of  the  states'  abortion 
laws  are  uiu-onstiiutionnl.  Fcr  priKtical  piir- 
po.ses.  this  rilling  lui.s  made  abortion  nv.iil- 
able  to  a  woman  on  retivtesi  throughout  her 
piTt;naiicy.  Hie  United  States  Congies.,  n 
coaslderiiig  four  possible  courses  of  action  in 
thi.-.  matter.  If  yon  were  tlie  Congressman 
iroiu  this  area,  wiueh  of  these  alternutives 
would  yuu  vote  tor?" 
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I    Congress  should  oveirulelheSupifintf  Ciiurt  aiulmjle  jII 

ilortions  (lleg.il     ... 
''    Cjngress  shouM  oveftule  the  SuM'enio  Couti  anti  provide 

|ti  i!  aborti'jn  13  illegal  except  when  necejsaiy  lo  save  the  lile 
'  the  mother. . 
•     I'jngress  'ihoulJ  (lo  nothing  and  jet  the  Supreme  Court 

•li^ciaion  itmd 

t     Congress  shoulJ  ovetrule  the  Suptenie  Court  l>y  restoring 

I J  eich  State  the  right  to  permit  or  prohibit  jtjortioo 
Congress  should  overrule  the  Supreme  Court  aikI  proviile 

tti  It  abortion  isillefi.ile«cept  in  si'eciiict^e-j  .lidetermined 

ti»  law 

"♦'tsure 
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HAVM    SALOMON    RI.VOLUTIONARY 
PATRIOT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  lempoie.  Under  a 
!)revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Caliiornia  'Mr.  D\.\u;lsoN'  1.- 
recognized  for  10  minute-. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speakei.  todav 
is  the  first  day  of  issue  by  tlie  U.S.  Postal 
Service  of  a  commemorative  stamp  to 
honor  Haym  Salomon,  a  areat  patriot 
of  the  American  Revolution  Enscribed 
■  flaym  Salomon — Financial  Hero."  the 
.-tamp  is  one  of  fom-  is.-ued  as  a  series  to 
honor  -'Contributor  to  the  CaiL-e"  and 
to  commemorate  the  initial  role  they 
played  in  our  American  Revolution. 

The  stamp  further  commemorates  the 
Bicentennial  protiram  for  Haym  Salo- 
mon, which  was  conducted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  District  Council  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  on 
Sunday.  January  26.  197.5.  The  fine  work 
of  that  Council.  it,s  au.xihary.  and  its 
mends  has  resulted  111  this  recognition  of 
Haym  Salomon's  magnificent  work  in 
anthcrance  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Haym  Salomon,  merchant,  banker,  and 
Re\-olutionary  War  financier,  was  born 
1!'.  Poland  of  Jewi.-h-Portugue.-~e  parents 
111  1740.  An  advoc-ate  of  Polish  mdepend- 
er.ce.  he  fled  to  England  in  1771  and  then 
ro  America,  where  he  opened  a  broker- 
age office  in  New  York. 

He  was  in  New  York  only  a  few  months 
b.-fore  he  joined  the  Son-,  of  Liberty,  a 
gioup  of  revolutionary  patriots,  and  was 
twice  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the 
British.  Later,  in  Piiiladelphia.  Salomon 
became  financial  agent  m  America  for 
the  French  Government  and  was  one  of 
:!ie  leading  dealers  m  bill.-,  of  exchange 


and  other  securities.  As  a  large  depositor 
in  Robert  Morris'  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Salomon  contributed  to  maintaining 
the  new  go'.ernmenl's  credit.  When 
Morns  was  aijpomted  Superintendent  ol 
Finance,  he  turned  to  Salomon  for  hell) 
in  raising  tlie  money  needed  to  carry  on 
the  war  and  later  to  save  the  emergiu'-; 
nation  from  financial  collap.se.  Salomon 
advanced  direct  loans  to  the  government 
and  also  gave  generou.-'ly  of  his  own  re- 
sources to  pay  the  salaries  of  government 
officials  and  army  officers.  With  frequent 
entries  of  "I  sent  for  Haym  Salomon.' 
Morris"  diary  for  the  years  1781-84  re- 
cords .some  75  transactions  between  the 
two  men. 

After  tiio  war.  Salomon  vcas  alino-t 
penniless  and  died  m  178,t  before  he 
could  rebuild  hi.-~  business.  Salomon.  Moi  - 
ris  and  George  Wa.shmgton  are  the  sub- 
iects  of  Lorado  Taft's  "Great  Triumvi- 
r.ite  of  Patriots  "  monument  in  Chicago. 

As  we  approach  our  Nation's  Bicenten- 
nial. It  IS  most  appropriate  tiiat  we  pause 
to  i)ay  our  respect  to  those  who  made 
freedom  m  America  possible.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  band  of  Ameri- 
can revolutionaries  who  broke  the  bonds 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  and  secured 
the  fortune  of  freedom  to  our  people  It 
was  an  act  of  total  dedication  when  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, on  July  4.  177t).  adoi.-ted  Thomas 
JefTeisons  immortal  words: 

And  for  the  -iippoi'i  of  thi^  Df-lar.xlicm, 
with  a  firm  Reliance  on  the  Protection  01 
divine  Provideii'-e.  we  nimiially  pledK-  to 
each  other  our  Lives,  nur  Fornine,.  and  01. r 
..acred  Honor 

Tliis  mutual  pledve  of  dedication 
ma  iked  the  da'.<  n  of  tree  government  t{.,c 


people  111  Aiiitru 
world.   Tlie   thou.- 
loined  the  Signers 
their  fortunes  an 
The  great  patriot 
Havm  Salomon,  is 
too  acccjited  this 
th-^  lead  to  insure 
tlie  success  cf  our 
He.  too.  pledged  h 
his  s.tfied  honor 


a   and   throughout   tiip 

;ands   of   patriots   wiio 

also  pledged  their  lives. 

d  their  sacred  honor. 

whom  we  honor  today, 
one  of  these,  for  as  he 

pledge,  he  also  carried 
the  funds  e.s.-ential  to 
American  Revolution 

is  life,  his  fortune,  and 


FKDERAL  LAND  BANK 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Roste;.nkowski' 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
have  today,  introduced  legislation  which 
would  eliminate  the  competitive  disad- 
vantage suffered  by  commercial  banks 
becau.se  of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  systems.  I  have  beer. 
iomed  in  the  introducing  of  this  bill  bv 
Congressman  James  Eurke.  Congre.s.s- 
man  James  Corman.  Congressman  Bii.i 
Fhfn/ei.  Congrc.-sman  Wilm.am  Greev 
and  Congressman  Charles  Vanik.  Mv  bill 
would  repeal  the  tax-exempt  status  ot 
the  privately  owned  Federal  Land  Banks 
and  associations,  and  Federal  Intermedi- 
ate Credit  Banks. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  .system  con- 
sists ol  12  distiict  banks,  approximately 
570  ii.ssociations  and  over  400.000  farmer- 
borrowers,  who  own  the  a.s.-ociations.  All 
Federal  funds  have  been  retired  from 
this  sysletn    ince  1947. 
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Tlie  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 
s\stcm  consists  of  12  district  banks,  ap- 
proximately 435  productive  credit  asso- 
ciations and  nearly  520.000  member 
stockholders.  All  Federal  funds  have  been 
retired  Irom  the  system  since  1968.  Both 
systems  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  In  short, 
they  are  federally  chartered,  privately 
owned  lending  institutions  with  no  Fed- 
eral tax  liability. 

This  is  an  unjustified  tax  preference 
which  should  be  rectified.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  place  these  institu- 
tions on  a  comparable  tax  status  with 
similarly  situated  financial  institutions. 
Hearings  on  similar  legislation  were 
held  during  the  last  Congress  when  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
sidered tax  reform  letuslation. 

The  Treasury  Department  sujjports 
the  repeal  of  tliis  tax  exemption  on  two 
grounds : 

First.  The  Federal  land  banks  and 
associations  and  the  Federal  intermedi- 
ate credit  banks  are  privately  owned. 
These  financial  institutions  are  self- 
sustaining;  and 

Second.  They  are  in  competition  with 
commercial  banks  and  have  established 
themselves  as  a  su'ostantial  force  in  the 
farm  credit  market. 

Today,  the  farm  credit  system  has  a 
total  of  $21  billion  in  as.sets  and  is  sec- 
ond only  to  the  Treasury  Department  in 
borrowing  in  the  open  market.  In  1973. 
these  institutions  borrowed  a  total  of 
some  $16  billion. 

Repeal  of  this  tax-exempt  status  would 
bring  in  additional  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  between  $12  and  $18  miliion  an- 
nually. 

In  a  letter  dated  November  21,  1973, 
addressed  to  the  chairman  01  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Secretary 
Sliultz  >.f  the  Treasury  Department  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  since  these  institu- 
tions are  privately  owned,  are  in  com- 
petition with  commercial  banks  and  have 
established  themselves  as  a  substantial 
force  in  the  farm  credit  market,  their 
tax-exempt  status  .should  be  removed. 

Last  year,  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  concerning 
the  Energy  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1974.  the 
committee  cited  this  problem  for  fur- 
tlier  study  saying: 

The  Federal  land  b;(iiks  and  a.s.sociations 
are  now  entirely  in  the  private  econoiny.  but 
nevcrtlieless,  to  some  extent,  retain  exemp- 
tioii.s  from  income  tax.  The  committee  has 
Instructed  the  staff  to  study  and  report  to 
the  cominiuee  next  year  on  the  desirability 
(<i  rr-mo',  mj:  thi.s  tax-exempt  treatment. 


H.R. 4222 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu.setts  iMr.  Moakley) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Hou.se  leadership  for  their  states- 
manlike decision  to  postpone  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  4223,  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act  amendments  of  1975. 

We  have  seen  today  how  a  dedicated 


effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  American 
schoolchildren  can  be  seriously  damaged 
by  attempting  to  deal  with  so  important 
an  issue  under  the  enormous  pressure  of 
an  impending  recess. 

I  would  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  justice  to  this  program  by  dealing 
with  it  in  a  more  thoughtful  and  orderly 
atmosphere. 

While  I  had  some  reservations,  I  would 
liave  been  willing  to  support  the  original 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  But  in  an  effort  to  overcome 
the  objections  of  others,  the  committee 
made  changes  in  the  bill  which  opened  a 
loophole  through  which  the  schoolchil- 
dren of  Boston  could  be  hurt. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  unable  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  By  setting  a  35 -cent  ceil- 
ing, which  is  the  charge  made  by  Boston 
schools,  we  would  be  establishing — at 
least  in  Boston — an  accounting  function 
that  could  simply  shuffle  money  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.' 
But  it  might  do  nothing  for  the  children 
of  my  district. 

I  opposed  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Goodling)  because  it  went  even  further 
in  turning  us  back  from  the  direction  in 
which  the  committee  originally  moved. 
This  amendment  would  have  removed 
the  35 -cent  ceiling.  The  Boston  School 
Committee  estimates  that  the  original 
proposal  to  lower  the  price  of  lunches 
from  35  cents  to  25  cents  would  have  of- 
fered 8,000  more  Boston  children  a  nu- 
tritious balanced  meal.  If  this  amend- 
ment had  passed,^he  Boston  School 
Committee  could  naVe  been  forced  to 
raise  prices  above  35  cents,  depriving 
these  8,000,  and  perhaps  thoasands  more, 
of  adequate  nutrition. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  we  resume 
consideration  of  this  measure,  we  can 
deal  with  this  subject  in  a  reasonable 
and  orderly  way.  This  is  too  important  a 
program  to  bs  treated  with  anything  but 
the  utmost  care  and  deliberation. 

When  I  voted  that  the  committee  rise. 
I  did  so  as  an  affirmation  of  faith  in  the 
wisdom  and  good  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
distinguished  Chairman  (Mr.  Perkins*. 
I  urge  them  to  take  this  extra  time  to 
review  the  discussion  of  the  past  2  days 
and.  based  on  their  own  well  demon- 
strated concern  for  America's  children, 
to  offer  the  House  some  alternatives  to 
the  amendment  before  us  today. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOME  HEALTH  CARE 
ACT  OP  1975 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speajcer,  together  with 
18  additional  cosponsors,  I  am  today  re- 
introducing H.R.  4772  and  H.R.  4774.  the 
National  Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975. 
Seventy-five  House  Members  to  date 
have  sponsored  this  legislation — list  at- 
tached below.  In  addition,  the  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  under  the 
bipartisan  .sponsorship  of  Frank  Moss 
and  Frank  Church,  respective  chairmen 
of   the   Senate   Subcommittee   on   Long 


Term  Care  and  Committee  on  Aging. 
Hugh  Scott,  Senate  minority  leader,  and 
Senators      Williams,      Domenici.      and 

TUNNEY. 

I  have  introduced  two  versions  of  the 
bill.  The  only  difference  between  them 
is  that  section  7  of  H.R.  4772.  requiring 
a  small  contribution  by  adult  children 
toward  their  parent's  care,  is  omitted  in 
H.R.  4774.  I  have  offered  the  two  ver- 
sions to  provide  Members  a  choice  on  this 
issue,   which   is   the   only   controversial 
provision  in  the  bill.  Two-thirds  of  tire 
House  sponsors  are  on  both  bills;  the  ver- 
sion chosen  by  Senators  Moss,  Church, 
and  others  omits  the  support  provision. 
Both  H.R.  4772  and  H.R.  4774  provide 
home  health  care  under  medicare  and 
medicaid,  including  unlimited  visits  by 
a  doctor  or  nurse  based  on  need  rather 
than  current  artificial  restrictions,  sup- 
portive .services  of  transportation  to  doc- 
tors' offices  and  senior  centers,  assistance 
^  in  homemaking  sen'ices.  shopping,  and 
outdoor   walking,   and   partial   rent   or 
mortgage  subsidies.  According  to  GAO, 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
and  all  other  studies  I  have  seen,  to  pro- 
\  ide  suuch  part-time  services  at  home  is 
far  cheaper  per  patient  for  the  Govern- 
ment than  is  institutionalization.  At  the 
same  time,   this  would  provide  a  more 
producutive.  longer,  and  more  pleasur- 
able life  for  those  elderly  and  disabled 
who  would  like  to  live  at  home  and  are 
capable  of  doing  so.  but  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  because  of  the  lack  of  sup- 
portive services.  An  HEW  report,  con- 
firmed by  Library  of  Congress  figures, 
points  out  that  14  to  24  percent  of  the 
Nation's  1.070,000  current  nursing  home 
patients  fall  into  this  category. 

While  this  legislation  could  be  included 
in  any  comprehensive  health  insurance 
bill,  it  stands  on  its  own  if  no  health 
package  is  enacted.  There  is  a  need  for 
nursing  homes  for  those  incapable  of  re- 
maining in  their  own  homes  even  witli 
the  svipporLive  services  provided  by  this 
legislation,  but  those  persons  who  can 
remain  at  home  with  the  necessary  sup- 
portive services  and  thereby  afforded 
longer,  more  productive  lives  should  be 
given  that  opportunity. 

We  must  provide  our  elderly  and  dis- 
abled the  privacy,  dignity,  and  peace 
of  mind  to  which  they  are  entitled — in 
their  own  homes,  when  they  do  not  need 
the  broad  range  of  services  that  shouki 
be  available  in  a  iJio.ocrly  run  nur-i.', 
home. 

I  hope  the  broad  congressional  sujj- 
port  already  evident  will  grow  and  that 
early  hearings  will  be  held  on  tliis  legis- 
lation so  badly  needed  by  our  Natioii  s 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens. 

I  am  appending  with  this  statement  a 
list  of  the  current  co-sponsors  of  the  Na- 
tional Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975: 
Sponsors 
Hou.'^e  and  Senate  spon.sors  of  the  National 
Home  Healili  Care  Act  of  1975  as  of  March 
2,i.  1^75. 

notSE   SPONSORS 

Edward  Koch,  Bella  Abzug.  Joseph  Addab- 
bo,  Glenn  Anderson,  Les  Aspin,  Herman  Ba- 
dlllo,  Alvin  Baldus,  Robin  Beard,  Bob  Berg- 
land,  William  Brodhead,  George  Brown, 
Charles  Carney,  Bob  Carr,  Shirley  Chlsholm. 

William  Cohen,  John  Conyers.  James  Cor- 
m.Tii.     Robert     Cornell.     Dominick     Daniels, 
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Ch?.rl"s  Dicji'.  Tom  Do"  nfy,  Roljevt  Ed^-nr, 
Don  Edwards.  JoshiiA  Ellberg.  Dante  F.-iscell, 
Harold   Ford.   VVim.m   Ford.  Donald  Frsser. 

n-"!!  G.lmaM.  Jaines  !I  r.l.y  r  Inrl:  Ilanna- 
f^ird.  Tom  Harkltis.  M;ke  Harrlnstcn.  Aniju.?.- 
l  ;.  lla*  Kills.  Kfii  He  Ul^r.  >:':nry  Helstoski. 
rio.a  HiclLi.  EU<r..l>cUi  Hu:;;-!ini:!.  William 
HUji.ti,  J;jiicd  Jt;ri>ivU  J  !'i  Ji're'ie,  John 
I  .iJ'.iIce. 

Willinm  Lehm.in.  Xtirni.nn  I^nt,  Marilyn 
T  I  .v.i.  Matthew  McHvgh.  AI)M?r  Mikva, 
Georiie  Miller.  Parren  Mitchell.  Donald 
^:^tchcll.  RoijaU!  .Mottl.  Mr-ruan  Murphy.  Rob- 
v.t  :;ix.  i\'ed  PalU.5on.  Rlclmrd  Otlliiser.  Otia 
I  itcc. 

l-'tiL-r  Peyser.  C!i..tif.;  P.MiL,el.  FrcJ  Rich- 
inond.  Robert  Roe,  Eci  Rosen thiU.  Edward 
Roybai.  Jim  San'iJil.  Paul  Sarbane-;.  Pat 
S  breeder.  John  Sdherii.g.  Stephen  Solarz. 
Clr.Uvi  Spellnian.  Pet?  .S'.firk.  Kernr.nd  St 
Germain.  Gerry  Studds,  Bob  Traxlcr.  Henry 
Vk'iDonaii,  Antonio  Won  Pat.  Sidney  Yaies. 

SENATE  SPONSORS 

Fmnk  Moss.  Frank  Ch'arch.  Hush  Srott. 
Harrison  WUll.nns,  Pete  Domcnlci.  John 
1  uiinry. 


ON  THE  i;F-ix-ri;oDUCTiOx\  of  ii  r. 

us  AND  r.-\RR[\G  DISCRIMINA- 
TION ON  Ti[t:  LASI3  OF  AIFEC- 
TIONAL  on  SLXUAL  PRLFFRENCE 

'Mr.  KOCH  a^ked  and  was  given  per- 
iiu....io!i  to  t'xt:Mid  his  remarks  at  this 
puint  in  the  Rtcord  and  to  inolude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speal:  r  in  April  1974 
I  wrote  to  the  OfFu  o  lor  Civil  Rights  of 
(i.e  Deparlmcnt  ct  Health.  Education. 
iinu  Wcharj  requesting  tiiat  ctlicc  to  ac- 
rept  coinplanit^  which  alleecd  disrrim- 
niation  because  of  an  individual  s  sexual 
;  reference.  I  wa.s  advi.sed  by  Peter  H. 
flolnv.s,  Director  ot  tli:  Ofiice  lor  Civil 

KlyhtS^ 

The  O.Tice  for  Civil  Rights  Is  tt«;  re  that 
'ndividu.ala  are  frequently  denied  cdiica- 
Jional  and  eniplriyment  opporTiuiltlp.s  on  ;he 
b.i.-is  oC   thflr  statu.s  e.s  homosexuals, 

II  's  .Kiniplv  intquitable.  indeed  im- 
nioi-al.  that  in  thi.s  dn.v  and  n^e  there  is 
no  Federal  law  prnhibitin.t;  discrimina- 
tion again.st  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
iffccttonal  or  sexual  preferences.  I  am 
lirond  to  be  ont^  of  the  initiating  sponsors 
'>:  H  R.  1C6  V. hich  will  end  such  discrim- 
ination in  the  areas  of  public  facilities, 
ijublic  education,  housing,  employment, 
and  other  federally  as.'^isted  opportuni- 
ties. The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
Pierre  Tiudcau.  .-iimmed  up  this  matter 
A  lo.'g  time  a?o  when  he  said. 

The  state  has  no  bu^hie.'.s  in  the  Ij(  J.-ooms 
•  f  this  nation. 


Jefferson  said  long 


Our  own  Thoii 
'r-Iore — 

Kcjual   and  exact   Justice  to  all   men    |aud 
t  v.iiuld  add    and  womeii  '|  of  wimcever  state 
■ici  persuasiim. 

Both  of  these  statements  are  as  rele- 
■  .;nt  and  persuasive  today  as  they  were 
hen  first  uttered. 
Co:>pon.sois  of  the  bill  are: 

Ci 'SPONSORS 

B<.!:.i  Ab;'ii:^.  Herman  Badillo,  Jonathan 
limgham.  George  Brown.  John  Burton.  Shir- 
ley Chl^sholm.  Ronald  De'.ltur.s.  Walter  F.uin- 
troy.  Dfinald  Eraser.  Michael  Harrlnyton, 
Elizabeth   Hilt^man.  Ed   Koch. 

Paul  McClo.-^key  Jr.  Norman  JTinefa.  Par- 
ifri  Mitchell,  Robert  Nix.  Charle3  R-.ngel. 
Fred  Richmond.  Benjamin  Ro.-:euthaI.  P;;- 
t'''i!i,  Schroeder.  Stephen  Solar?-.  Fortney 
S;:irk,  Gerry  St  adds,  and  H-.'nry  Warcman. 


URGING  IMPOSITION  OP  MANDA- 
TORY PENALTIES  ON  CRIMINALS 
WHO  ROB  WITH  GUNS 

'Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permlssijn  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tiie  Recokd  and  to  include  ex- 
lrf»ne»us  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
crablo  John  Dinghll  of  Mic!ii?an  v- 
c  -.tly  testified  before  the  House  Sub- 
c«ii>imittee  on  Ciime.  urging  the  subcom- 
»'-iItlce  to  impose  mandaioiy  penalties  on 
liie  crimiml  wlio  robs  with  a  gun.  rather 
than  more  gun  la.vs.  I  hcartiF,  agree  with 
Conuresrman  DiNcrti..  We  do  not  need 
fn  lake  a  vay  th:  run^.  ve  need  to  put 
a;\a.v  the  criminals.  So  that  I  miu;ht 
shrvrc  Congres-^man  Dinclll's  cimmenls 
with  mv  collra^ucs.  I  am  placins  his  tes- 
timony in  the  Recohd  at  this  point: 
Sr\TE.MtN^T  OP  Hon.  Joitist  D.  Dinoell 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  t.'ie  Sub'~ommlttee,  I  am  t;rateful  to  you 
tor  ri\i'!g  me  an  oppt  rtunity  to  speak  here 
today  on  the  subject  of  t;un  letjl.slation. 
Rather  than  s. peaking  about  any  particular 
bill.  I  would  like  to  comment,  in  a  ^ener.il 
way.  on  what  Chairmrxn  Conyers.  in  his 
openi-g  statement  of  February  18,  indicated 
the  Subcommittee  is  trying  to  do.  and  talk 
about  a  few  of  the  ideas  being  offered  by  some 
of  mv  coUeaL'ues  as  waj-s  to  achieve  thase 
objectives. 

You  have  before  you  more  than  20  bills, 
varying  widely  in  approacli  and  plillcsophy. 
Accordiui;  to  tlie  Chairman,  the  main  pur- 
pose of  most  of  these  bills  is  to  keep  firearms 
out  of  the  hands  of  criialualf.  and  lrre.->pon- 
.-.Ible  indlvidutl.s. 

wniat  troubles  me  Is  that  many  of  these 
bills  seek  to  address  what  Chairman  Conyers 
accurately  called  "the  nations  escalating 
r-rime  rate'  by  what  I  regard  as  totally  mis- 
diiL'ctcd  mean.s:  by  inhibiting,  suppressing, 
rr  e-.  en  revoking  the  ownership  of  tirearm;. 
by  ordlinry,  law-abiding,  wafe-earning.  tax- 
paving  .American  citizens  who  have  com- 
mitted no  crime,  and  who  have  done  nothing 
'lieiTiselves  to  justify  such  an  abridgement  of 
'heir  liberty. 

What  is  even  more  Ironic  is  that  none  of 
'htse  bills  h?.s  any  realistic  nrcspect  of  reduc- 
ing Clime.  Its  easy  to  make  things  tough 
lor  the  l.\w-abldlng  citizen  wlio  "owns  or 
wiuits  to  buy  a  flre.inn — but  he's  not  the 
one  causing  the  problem.  Crime  tcxlay  is  a 
natioml  calamity  because  hcld-up  men. 
iunkies.  rapists  n-id  other  violent  crimi'ials 
have  taken  over  the  streets  of  our  major 
cities,  turning  their  residents  into  frightene-,1 
prisoners  terrified  to  venture  out  beyond 
their  doors,  and  Insecure  In  their  homes. 

The  vast  preponderance  of  private  llre- 
iirnii — st.Ttistlcally,  r>9  r.nd  s^nie  fraction 
percent — are  owned  by  responsible  people 
■xVio  will  ne\er  use  them  in  a  crime.  To  me. 
tlie  refusal  of  the  most  vocal  advocates  of 
anti-pun  lesritlation  to  m.-iinTnln  a  sense  of 
propoition  and  fairness  toward  this  v:ist  m.T- 
Jortiv  of  firearms-owning  citizens  does  seri- 
ous damage  to  our  civil  liberties  tradition.  I 
am  deeply  dismayed  by  the  m;id  rush  of 
people,  who  c.tII  themelves  civil  libertarians, 
to  embrace  the  most  oppressive  measures 
against  gun  ownership  as  a  badge  of  their 
lit>eral  credo — measures  these  same  people 
would  soundly  condemn  in  virtually  any 
ijther  context. 

There  is.  I  believe,  something  very  much 
v.Tcng— repugnant  to  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  duo  process  ani  ludividual  merit — 
in  br.^ndinET  a  man  as  a  pr^ibflblc  future  crim- 
inal because  he  owns,  or  desires  to  own.  n 
urearm  It  is  a  grotesque  idea  to  ;  ugg-cst  that 
firearms  owners  are  someho\*'  collectively  re- 
sponsible i'T  crime,  raid  should  be  penalized 
lor  it  by  being  forced  to  relinqi-lsh  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  liberty. 

Why  should  I  have  to  give  \  p  a  haiid^un 


1  own?  I  have  not  murdered  or  r-jb!)€d  any- 
o.ie,  or  used  a  handgun  to  commit  a  crime. 
If  there  is  anything  in  my  record  that  .sug- 
goiti  that  I  personally  should  be  disqualiiied 
from  handgun  ownership.  Itt  that  be  cited 
against  m?.  But  I  want  to  be  jud^-ed  as  .m 
indlvidij.Al.  Until  soino  valid  reasjn  cun  be 
.sh::wn  why  I.  personally,  sliould  be  c'asslfied 
zi'.nnz  with  th.e  crimln.il.  Ic.ive  me  .ilone. 

You  are  goins  to  hc.ir  thtt  a'^alu  and 
a^.iin:  "'Lea'.e  me  alone."  Dcn't  gpt  the  idea 
It's  Jii.n  the  one  millin  (  dd  members  of  tiio 
National  Rille  Assjclatlrin  \\  ho  leel  that  wpy. 
If  thai,  v\ere  the  case,  t'le  prrpouentt;  of 
hiir-h  anti-gun  measures  would  have  h.-id 
their  \vay  long  af,o.  j'ho  f.ict  is  ttiat  there 
proba'ily  are  40  million  firearm?  owners  in 
the  Unlicd  State-,  oi  whom  ncrhaps  a  third- 
let's  s  ly  IJ  milll:n— also  own  handguns. 

Wh.u  h.is  been  castigated  as  a  "gun  lo'jby" 
i".  n;t  a  lobby  at  all  in  the  traditional  seir.e. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that:  it  is  a  sizable 
porilou  of  tlie  adult  population  cutt.ng 
across  all  the  recognised  social,  political,  cco- 
lumic,  geogr.iphic.  r.icial,  religious,  mid  age 
lines. 

I  have  seen  frequent  references  to  public 
opinion  polls  purporting  to  show  that  75 
percent  of  those  responding  favored  ".''me 
form  of  gon  control.'  Nothing  could  be  more 
irrelcv.mt.  If  I  had  be;n  polled,  I  might  have 
re-ponded  in  the  aflirmatlve  myself.  Being 
in  favor  of  gun  c.mtrol  is  like  bcin^  ir.  f.ivor 
of  t.ixation.  We  all  agree  govenimeuc  can't  bs 
run  without  money,  but  when  it  ^'ets  down  to 
wh.it  Is  going  to  be  taxed,  how  much,  and 
who  Is  going  to  have  to  pay  it,  that  solid 
consrnsus  disappears. 

What  is  far  more  telling  about  t:ie  polls  ii 
the  rather  consistent  response  over  the 
years — usually  abjut  50  pcrceni— who.  even 
though  they  say  they  are  in  favor  of  more 
controls — do  not  think  the  additional  la'.vs 
will  reduce  crime  at  all. 

X  am  coming  liicreasint.'ly  to  toe  bt-llef 
that  gun  control  Is  a  le;;islative  cop-out  It's 
away  for  the  Congress  to  pretend  It  is  doi  'g 
something  to  fight  crime,  without  actuir.v 
having  to  face  the  h.ird  truth  th.u  ue  can- 
not any  l0!^'.;er  aHord  to  Indulge  tlie  permis- 
sive judicial  and  cvrrec' ion.il  attitudes  to- 
ward criminals  that  have  become  so  fashioii- 
iible  in  recent  years. 

Tlie  courts  and  correction.al  authorities 
have  taught  a  whole  new  generation  of  crim- 
inals tliat  crime  does  pay.  Or  at  le.ist.  If  yoi 
are  caught,  nothing  much  will  be  done  ti 
you.  You  arc  .slapped  on  the  wrist  and  .se;.t  otf 
to  a  counselor  for  rehabillt.Ttlon. 

The  lack  of  any  mea  lingful  dot'-rrr  '  — 
punishment  has  be?ntne  declasse  nowati.ivs — 
has  swollen  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment. The  real  reason  prisons  are  over- 
crowded is  because  easy  crime  atiracts  j 
many  young  people  who  are  not  even  faijed 
by  the  revolving  door  .<:e!ileiices  they  are 
getting  We  arc  catching  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  there  Isn't  room  for  th.em  all.  And 
they  ai'e  mo  tly  re;5eatsrs. 

Goutlemen:  The  public  is  getting  sick  and 
tred  of  robberiei  committed  by  holdup  men 
out  on  bond,  and  fclo:iy  murders  commit tp.l 
by  killers  on  probation,  and  convicted 
felon;  who  are  supposed  to  be  locked  up 
runnii-g  around  on  so-called  "furl  >ughs." 
'niere  are  people  who  are  wondering  aijotit 
the  &.inlty  of  judges  who  .^'catence  under 
the  Youth  Corrections  Act  18  and  19  ye.^r  old 
thu'js  who  engage  In  shoot-ouis  with  police 
and  whose  averas.'e  stay  at  such  Federal  f.i- 
cilitles  will  be  about  18  months,  when  they 
have  to  be  kicked  out  to  make  room  for  more. 
A  criminal  who  uses  a  pun.  and  the  threat 
of  instant  death,  to  rob  some  innocent  per- 
son Is  nothing  less  than  an  inciiileiU  killer. 
He  fills  1  ito  the  same  c.itegory  as  a  rabid 
dog.  He  has  demonstrated  h!^  unfitness  to 
be  free  in  society.  If  this  .Subcommittee  is 
re.illy  inlerested  in  saving  live',  it  can  start 
by  Imposing  mxndatory  penalties  on  the 
criminal  who  robs  with  a  gun.  Put  him  away, 
and  don't  let  him  out  .  .  .  ever,  if  need  be. 
You  may  save  the  life  of  the  next  person  he 
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would  tlireaten  to  kill,  and  it  will  serve  as  an 
example  to  all  the  others  who  now  think  of 
a  lioldup  as  a  not-too-serious  caper.  And  the 
only  freedom  to  be  diminished  will  \ye  that 
Ijelonging  to  someone  who  doesn't  deserve  It 
ii:  ilie  fir.st  place. 

Tiiose  wiio  seti:  mo:-o  ^'un  lav.s  have  been 
vtry  c.irefully  culiiv.i'Jng  by  iiioe.saiit  lope- 
liiion  a  miniber  of  myths  Clv.m  ought  to  be 
rhalle.itied.  ant.  I  woiiid  like  to  dravv-  aien- 
tion  to  sever.U  of  tiie  most  popolar. 

Tlie  first    IS  that  the  Oun  Control   :-.vi  of 
r.iu8  \>-  WMk  and  iiirilective.  That  is  no; 
Virtually  all  of  the  so->'allPd   weaki  c-s.- 
the  Gun  Conlroi  Act  .ste-n  not  from  an 


true. 

.!',,  ill 
de- 


but irom  ir-suPicicnt 


liiiency  hi  the  si  itutp 
eiiloroenient, 

N.-'W  York  Ciiy  olhri.ds  ronsianiiy  ccmnlain 
that  liandguns  are  beirg  brouglit  into  the 
city  from  a  few  gnnshoi)s  in  several  ;:ouihern 
states.  The  cite  that  as  evidence  that  new 
laws  are  needed.  But  it's  already  iliej^al.  Ivtak- 
ing  it  illetial  again  won't  do  any  good.  What's 
I'vcded  is  vigorou.';  enforcement. 

The  Treasury  Department  last  ve..r  issued 
a  beainifully  printed  report  showin.g  this 
path  of  illet^al  gtin.s  into  New  York  City.  The 
southern  gtm  .shops  have  been  identifiod.  If 
they  have  ligured  that  ctit.  wiiv  don't  they 
arrest  the  people  responsible,  .-.od  put  a  stop 
I  o  i  t  f 

We  al^o  hear  reports  about  out-of-.state 
<'riiniii,il.s  buying  ttrer.nn.s  from  liceiLsed 
dealers  by  displaying  phonv  identilication. 
Asnin.  there  already  is  a  vcrv  sliir  penalty  In 
the  Clun  Control  Act  ol  1963.  both  for  using 
falfc  identification,  and  :'(-r  buying  a  hand- 
gun outside  your  state  of  rcbideuce.  Why 
iii-ent  these  laws  being  cnforrert.  and  why 
aren't  dealers  who  do  not  pay  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  validity  o;  ideiuiti'„-ation  h,;ving 
tl";ir  licenses  lifted.' 

.Another  niytli  is  iliat  tlic  '■availability  of 
e-uiis  c.iusr.s  crime."  That  too.  is  ju.,t  not  so. 
If  it  were,  the  world's  highest  crime  rate 
would  be  in  Switzerland,  where  every  able- 
bodied  male  citizen  keeps  a  macliine  gun  In 
his  home.  Yet  Swit/prland  ha.s  a  lower  homi- 
<ide  rate  with  gun.s.  tliau  Japan  does  with- 
out guns. 

Incidentally,  low  liomicidc  rates  in  Japan 
oiien  are  cited  as  evidence  that  gun  controls 
work."  In  fact.  Jajjan's  crime  rates  in  vir- 
tually every  type  of  oflense.  with  or  without 
fuii.s.  are  uniformly  low.  The  Japanese  simply 
do  not  have  as  nuu-li  crime  of  anv  kind,  pe- 
riod. There  i.s  another  difference,  both  In 
J.ipan  and  in  Swit::erlaiid:  when  you  romniit 
a  serious  offense,  iliey  make  yoti  wi.sh  -for  a 
long  time — that  you  had  not. 

Chairman  Conyers  in  his  statement  r(  fer- 
red  to  120  police  ollicer.s  wlio  met  their  deaths 
"at  the  h.ind.s  of  a  gun."  Excu.se  me.  but  I 
have  never  been  introduced  to  a  gun  that 
had  hands.  Nor  to  a  gun  that  was.  according 
to  the  statement,  "responsible  for  deaths." 
Hands,  and  responsibility,  belong  to  people, 
and  v.hat  I  find  significant  about  the  deaths 
of  the  policeman  is  not  that  two-thirds  were 
killed  with  handguns,  as  oppased  to  long 
guns,  but  that  two  thirds  were  killed  by  inc- 
riQii.nii  conrictcd  rriviinul.t. 

We  do  not  need  to  take  away  the  ^uns:  we 
i.eed  to  put  away  the  criminals. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  as  a  practical 
inaUer  to  keep  gun.s  away  from  criminals.  It 
Is  sheer  fantasy  to  think  you  can.  Guns  are 
like  moonshine-  they  are  not  that  compli- 
cated to  make,  and  there  is  always  somebody 
willing  to  supply  the  demand."  Those  who 
really  want  guns— .is  the  IRA  has  demon- 
strated in  Northern  Ireland— will  get  all  the 
gun.s  they  need,  no  matter  how  strict  the 
Inws  are. 

That  brings  to  mind  another  fact  about 
'  iiandsun"  control.  Any  fool  who  can  push 
a  hacksaw  can  make  a  handgun  out  of  a 
siiotgun  or  rifle  In  ten  minutes,  and  there 
■s  no  way  to  "regulate"  that.  The  only  way  to 
Phminate  handguns  is  to  eliminate  all  guns, 
and  It  is  foolish  to  make  artificial  dktinc- 


tions.  The  firearms  owners  recognise  this 
perfectly  well,  and  if  you  are  wondering  wliy 
shotgun  owners  oppose  the  banning  of  hand- 
guns, that  is  the  reason — they  know  they 
w;ll    be    next    on    the    chopping    block. 

Tl-ere  Ls  still  another  fallacy.  Essentially. 
It  is  that  the  danger  of  having  a  i;un  in 
t:ie  house  outweighs  the  protect. on  tiia-  :.'un 
provides  against  intruders. 

This  idea  was  concocted  from  a  few  very 
i- :rei'MlI;-  selected  ^tali¥tics  comoari.i^  lie 
number  of  robbers  and  bur^Jars  killed  by 
I'ouseiiolders  with  the  number  of  fatal  guo 
a.-cidents  hi  the  home.  Of  co^irse  such  a 
lomngrison  is  meaninjjless.  it  completely 
ignores  countless  cases  in  whic'n  crimes  were 
r'.ie'lcd.  or  a  householder  saved  from  possible 
i  ijnry  wi  hout  killing  the  inirtider,  and  in 
cine  cases  without  ever  firing  a  shot.  It  was 
enotigh  that  the  citizen  had  a  weapon  and 
Kuew  how  to  use  it.  Nor  can  such  statstics 
measure  the  Importance  of  the  peace  of  mind 
of  honest  citizens  wlio  need  not  li\e  in 
constant  fear  of  intruders  against  wiiom 
they  would  otherwise  be  helpless.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  such  an  emer- 
gency ever  actully  arises.  Just  knowing  you 
have  the  capability  of  defending  yourself  is 
vital.  Y'ou  can't  over-estimate  the  value  of 
that,  and  it  is  not  reflected   in  statistics. 

There  are  many  who  feel  safer  without  a 
gun.  That  is  their  choice,  and  I  would  not 
quarrel  with  it.  But  whether  I  will  be  safer 
with  or  without  a  gun  is  a  choice  I  would 
reserve  for  myself:  it  is  offensive  to  me  that 
file  government  should  arbitrarily  decide 
that  I  and  millions  of  others  no  longer  can 
b:-  trusted  with  handguns. 

Some  of  my  constituents  have  nsked  me 
why  I  .sponsored  a  Saturday  Night  Special 
Hill.  In  view  of  what  I  have  sp.id  liere.  you 
niigiit  be  wondering  that  too. 

L'-t  me  start  out  by  candidly  acknowIedLing 
fr at  .all  "Saturday  Night  Snierial  "  Ic^ilsin" 
'ton  contains  a  conceptual  flaw-it  is 
curerted  at  a  certain  kind  of  gun.  not  at  the 
ciiminal  misu.se  of  any  kind  of  gun.  I  ques- 
tion whether  that  makes  good  sense.  And, 
'vhile  I  have  no  particular  love  for  cheap, 
poDrly-mi.de  handguns,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  only  people  who  buy  them  are  criminals; 
I  am  compelled  instead  to  conclude  that  there 
is  a  market  for  Saturday  Niglit  Specials 
because  some  poorer  people  who  want— and 
badly  need — protection  simply  cannot  afford 
anything  better. 

Nonetheless,  it  has  been  obvious  to  me 
tiiat  Congress  feels  compelled  to  do  some- 
thing—anything—about Saturday  Night  Spe- 
I'lals  because  the  press  has  made  ii  an 
u.iavoidable  issue.  You  will  recall  that  in 
t.':e  past,  one  of  the  nrincipal  problems  in 
ditfting  this  typo  of  legislation  h.is  been 
to  dehiie  in  legal  language,  exactly  what  a 
Saturday  Night  Special  is. 

Therefore.    I   formulated   a    bill    to   accu- 
rately   distinguish    cheap    Saturday    Night 
Specials  from  quality  handguns,  not  becau.se 
I  am  convinced  that  the  former  should  be 
outlawed,  but  because  I  believe  that  if  you 
are  determined  to  have  such  a  bill,  this  Is 
the  most  sensible  way  to  write  it.  And  further 
It  gives  the  public  some  yardstick  to  Judge 
whether  other  bills  are  really  Saturday  Night 
Special  bills,  or  something  else  in  disguise. 
Many   of  my  colleagues   would   prefer   to 
meet    the    Saturday    Night    Special     issue 
squarely,  and  precisely.  Some  have  joined  in 
cosponsoring  my  bill.  There  are  others,  how- 
ever, who  see  Saturday  Night  Special  legisla- 
tion as  a  wonderful  smokescreen  for  dragging 
into  the  SNS  definition  every  handgun  they 
can.  with   the  idea  of  abolishing  as  many 
handguns  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  a  number  of  bills  Introduced 
thus  far  would  ban  Saturday  Night  Specials 
on  grounds  that  are  not  unique  to  that  type 
of  weapon  at  all.  Concerned  firearms  owners 
are  Justified  in  strongly  opposing  such  meas- 
ures, and  I  would  like  to  describe  Just  a  few 
of  these  concepts. 


llie  first  is  the  disingenuous  notion  that 
a  Saturday  night  special  is  any  handgun 
which  is   'easily  concealable." 

Coiue.iiment.  of  course,  is  a  matter  of 
degree.  .'Vll  handguns  are  concealable.  some 
are  Ju-:t  nrjie  concealable  than  others.  What 
does  "easi.y  concealable"  mean?  In  one's 
pock. f  Pockets,  like  pi.stols.  come  in  lar^e  as 
wc-U  as  small  sizes.  If  a  gun  with  a  two-inch 
burel  IS  concealable.  three  inches  is  almo.st 
as  concea;  ibip.  and  four  inches  only  sli;;h11y 
more  diti.c.ilt  to  conceal.  '■Dlriy  Harry  '  m 
toe  mcAics  concealed  a  .44  magnum  with  an 
8 'a  inch  baiiel  under  liis  coat.  Who  knows 
somebody  may  call  that  a  Saturday  Night 
Special. 

.S.nall  si7e  is  no'  uiiKnie  to  Saturda\  N;i;!n- 
Spcci,,!s:  there  are  many  high  quality  guns. 
1  Kludiiig  some  used  by  police,  that  are  not 
particularly  big.  That  doesn't  make  them  any 
less  suitable  for  legitimate  use. 

For  I  he  same  reason,  a  price  tag  criterion 
is  objectionable.  If  a  gun  selling  for  less  than 
s>25  IS  evil,  how^  about  one  selling  for  $26? 
Is  tliat  one  "good  "—or.  as  the  anti-gun  people 
will  say  after  the  hook's  been  swallowed— 
is  it  just  a  'little  less  evil'?" 

-"^or  (to  I  beiipve  the  citizenry  will  l^p 
liami!oozled  into  accepting  "sporting  p-.r- 
p:.-ts--  .Ts  a  Jimilaiion  on  legitimate  ow  ner- 
'hip  o:  hrcarms.  If  we  took  an  informal  poll 
Ki  this  room.  I  think  we  would  find  .some 
pcupli  wno  own  iiandguns,  and  they  would 
probably  concede  that  they  have  them  par- 
iial'y.  li  :jot  primarily,  for  defensive  pur- 
pose., liiat  IS  every  bit  as  lawful,  and  lej^iti- 
■■niite.  as  any  "sporting  purpose"  I  can  think 
<■'.  Ai  d  mi'vbe  more  important,  because  it 
liivolves  the  traditional  right  of  self-defen.-e. 
There  is  one  last  consideration.  It  wotilU 
be  the  most  grievous  mistake  imaginable  to 
II  y  lo  enact  legislation  that  would  force  a 
<.  itizen  to  surrender  a  Saturday  Night  Special 
n.r  any  other  firearm)  which  he  otherwise 
lawfully  posse-sses.  Some  of  the  bills  before 
you  would  do  just  that,  either  directly  bv 
forbidding  possession,  or  indirectly,  by  impos- 
111','  ridiculous  conditions  on  his  continocd 
1'.,'.  ncrsjiip. 

Such  R  l.iw  vould  set  into  motion  a  mas-nc 
polir-e  etforr  directed  not  at  the  traditional 
n'lniinal  element,  but  at  the  citizenry  io 
genera!.  It  would  be  aggravated  bv  the  fac' 
that  very  few  gun  owners  are  gun" experts  - 
many  of  them  honestly  wouldn't  know  ;' 
llu-n-  handgun  was  a  Saturday  Night  Spe  ni! 
<r  not.  It  can  be  predicted 'with  certain',.- 
that  there  will  be  countless  cases  of  unv.ii- 
ti':".  oninteiidcd.  or  just  ignorant  violations 
and  liiat  people  who  normallv  would  never 
Iia\e  a  bru.<;h  with  ihe  law  will  be  arrc'.-.-i 
a:'d  prosecuted. 

^nd  if  the  polite  ti.ke  ilie  cnforcemen:  ■.' 
suc-h  a  confisc.ition  law  .seriouslv.  they  can  b- 
expected  to  stage  raids  on  the  homes  of  peoj-lp 
all  acros.s  tlie  nation  suspected  of  posses.-in.- 
Saturd.ty  Night  Specials.  (As  often  as  not.  v 
will  turn  out  to  be  some  other  kind  ..' 
V,  "a])(  H.  I 

And  ffr  v-hafi  Don't  we  have  enou  h 
ci-.n;iiials  already''  If  a  citizen  has  a  Saturd  •. 
Niuht  .Special  in  his  home,  and  he  is  nor 
botheriiii'  anvbody.  what  dilferrnce  does  a 
ninire  what  kind  of  gun  it  is? 

I  --an't  tliink  of  any  governmental  activliv 
moie  liable  to  turn  citizens  into  spies  anain.st 
their  nei;^hbors.  provoke  bloodshed  between 
citizens  and  the  authorities  and  eencr.illv 
turn  the  country  into  a  police  state. 

I  would  hope  the  Congress  would  have  the 
good  sense  to  say  It  is  not  worth  It. 

If  you  are  going  to  go  after  Saturday  Nj.'ht, 
Specials,  .von  have  to  intercept  them  at  the 
upper  levels  of  distribution— at  their  points 
of  manufacture  and  importation.  There  is  nv 
any  other  practical  way  to  do  it. 

Let  me  conclude  on  "this  note.  What  I  .ini 
suggesting  to  the  Subcommittee,  respectful!-- 
and  very  earnestly,  is;  don't  get  carried  awav 
with  missionary  zeal.  Maintain  a  ."^en.se  of 
proportion. 
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W"  probably  would  ?.-xve  more  live  . — and 
without  violating  anyone's  rights — by  r?clun. 
Ills'  the  highway  s-eed  limit  nationally  to  25 
miles  an  hour.  Of  conr?e  everyone  would 
think  that  was  prepo.-.tero!.i3  and  any  such 
la-*  v.ould  be  shout?d  or  l.tughod  down. 
Every'-iody  waits  to  pot  whero  thev  are  ijoing 
ouickly.  and  they  pav  the  prlre  of  50.000  lives 
a  year.  There  could  be  rom.-  .^ivin?  of  life, 
s-.s  we  found  with  the  55  mtle  an  hoi:r  reiiic- 
t:nn.  But  th?  public  is  not  wiMli  ',•  I-'  tin  it' 
it  would  rather  &.v--nt  tjic  nvk. 

Pscple  do  the  ?inie  thl:ifj  viih  alrohol, 
v.lth  ci;;arettes,  anU  v.ith  other  IhUi''.-;.  Wo 
drplore  gun  accidsnts.  but  la  truth  »-•  rould 
-■save  Ixr  more  live:  v.itli  ;\  cheaper  ;;i!il  sim- 
pler evpedlent— by  a  pr,  hbiticn  o:i  swim- 
inlug.  The  falalltv  ritle  from  tlrownlpjs  U 
four  times  greater  Ihnn  fmni  nrenrnis  acci- 
dent.^. 

Bi:t  we  wont  ban  swimniMiy — and  I  don't 
b?Ileve  w?  should.  Thnt  i.'.  becatis?  it  is  a  le','l- 
timiite,  popular  nativity  that  people  v^lv.e 
-reatly.  and  they  are  wUHng  to  accept  the  In- 
herent risk. 

Gentlemen,  the  .srine  is  true  for  firearms 
ownership.  The  people  whose  ijiins  you  are 
falking  about  are  .irep;i.red  to  accept  the  risk 
'•■f  having  firearms  In  .socifty.  becausj  on 
hal.inre  It  t.s  something  they  vrsUie  greatly. 
More  than  that,  they  .^fe  iittie  reason  to 
sacrifice  any  more  of  their  freedom  so  long 
:is  their  lawmakers  are  iinwillin'j  to  shift  the 
ueisht  squarely  to  thr  criniln  .1^  who  are  pri- 
n.iirtlv  to  blam-' 


.MjIiRESS  Li'  AF^THUR  J.  DECIO 
'-•^S  THE  ROLE  OF  MOBILE 
iiO.MES     IS     HOLSINCi     AMERICA 

'Mr.  BRADEMAS  as;ktd  and  was  t;iven 

:)t  rmi.-si;:)n  to  cxtt'iid  hi.s  reinark.s  at  this 
point  in  tile  Record  and  to  include 
i:'.'<t!ancoiis  nialttr  i 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  S.ncaker.  mobilp 
homes  are  playing  an  increa.'^inKly  im- 
ijoiumt  role  in  providini:  hou.sing  for 
t!;e  American  people 

I  believe  that  Mcmbo!.'<  of  the  House 
will  read  with  ron.<idcrable  intere.st  the 
following;  addrc--^  on  thi.s  .subject  Kiven 
by  Mr.  Arthur  J  Dp.^io.  Skyline  Corp.. 
Elkhart  Ind  .  at  the  13fh  annual  Poit- 
1  md.  Oret:..  M.ibile  Hume  ShovV  on  Feb- 
tuary  19,  1975. 

Mr.  Decio  i.s  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful leader.s  in  the  mobile  home  industiy. 
III.;  rcmark.s  lollow; 
Spfrrfi    GrvEK     Bffore    thk     13th     .'\NNtT.\i. 

PfiRTLAND  Mobile   Humf  Show,  Pobtl.\nd. 

Ov.i-.c...   Februart    19,    1547S,   by   Asrmni  J. 

D'TIO 

As    btistne.'!speop!e,    atid    a-    Americans,    I 

co:!t:ratulate  you. 

A.S  bu-sines.-ipenple  I  cotl^raluIate  you  for 
t.il:lng  a  new  and  highly  innovative  shelter 
product  from  aji  obscure  60,000  coaches  in 
1947  t.T  a  very  vi.sible  567. noo  mobile  homes 
la  1<)71.  More  llian  that,  over  this  twenty- 
-f-eii  year  span  you  produced  a  total  of 
.')  2.15.560  mobile  home.s.  It  hasn't  lieen  "asy. 
':.ut  u  has  tjeeri  great.  Today  your  product 
has  wider  acceptante  than  ever  be:ore.  To- 
ni'irrow  hold.s  bright  promise  of  an  even 
bri"htcr  future  I  salute  you  and  rongratu- 
Itie  \ou  on  this  extraordinary  business 
:.i;c  iiinplishmer.t. 

-!->,!IIF    UOVSJS7.    Fon   5.2    .MIILtCN"   AMERICANS 

As  Americans  I  congratulate  you  for  mak- 
in:;  dlt<nif!ecl.  decent,  affordable  homes  avail- 
iibie  to  52  million  families.  Without  your 
ctrort  the  .American  dream  of  home  owuer- 
.;up  would  have  been  a  nightmare.  Each 
year  from   1047  to   1974  inoblje  homes  have 


accounted  for  an  ever  greater  percci-.taaie 
of  low  cost*  sinj,Ie  family  housing.  In  1974 
It  ran  as  high  as  86 "r  of  all  single  family 
hous.n.^  under  s.20,000.  The  recrcl  clearly 
j-hows  that  you  responded  well  to  America's 
call  for  affoidabie  housing.  I  salute  you  and 
con;;r,ifal.ue  jou  for  this  e.straordinary 
patriot. c  accoinpilsliment. 

Having  congratulated  you  as  business. 
pe.>;)  l^  and  aa  Americana  i  find  It  i.s  urgent 
thu.  I  ilia'!eni-e  yo'a  in  liicse  same  capaci- 
ties, .^s  bU£lu;s.,i:eopIe  I  belicv:  you  ar*< 
i&rtJ  w.th  a  new  oppfTtuiiity.  As  Americnns 
1  bel'e^'.  you  are  faced  with  a  new  re.«:pon',i- 
bllit,-.  Opportiuity  and  le^ponsibilitV  nrc 
but  di:!freiu  s.:dcs  of  xhs  same  coin,  .so  K-t 
ui  tre,at  them  alike  ni  I  dc  crlbe  a  iieA- 
'•^'^iltiv  .5  foj-  the  mo'ji'e  Lrnie  li:dustr.,'.  To 
kcop  our  per.=pectlvc  t.^rou^hout  this  prc- 
srnt.ition  let  us  rcccjU  now  the  propoiliion 
that  what  l.-.  goo.1  f,  r  business  ts  ^ood  for 
Amenta,  and  that  v.hat  Is  sood  for  Americ:i 
i.s  eond  business  There  can  be  no  other  way. 

.^    ?..1TION   OF   HOME   OWNrn.S  SfXKS   HOMTS 

In  a  sense  the  liistory  of  civilization  Is  the 
chronicie  of  man"o  unending  strugi-lc  for 
lu>inf  .jwii'.rjhip.  In  a  .special  hcnse  It  is  the 
story  of  America.  Our  country  was  peopled 
by  11. c  oppre-,;ea  of  Lui'ope,  Asia  una  Airica 
who  i.uii^ercd  lor  freedom's  biriliriijht.  They 
came  to  America  ready  to  work  and  strin;gle, 
rijjht  and  die  If  necessary,  for  a  place  of 
their  own.  Chapter  upon  chapter  oi  Amerl- 
cun  hlatory  records  the  ajoiiy  and  the 
ec-ia.sy  of  eitabllshinj  settlements  fr.in  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  acro.-r.s  lli.»  Plains  lo  the 
I'lcifio  coast   and   your  great  Ncriiiwcsi.. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  stirring  Etory  of  man'^ 
'Irtermlnation  to  be  a  freeholder.  Finally 
v.ilh  the  1970  census  we  see  that  .'\merlca  Is 
truly  a  Nation  of  home  owner-,  C;r  ,  of  all 
families  owning  their  o\»  n  home.  With  ,some 
.'i'J  million  families  having  a  ve.-ited  interest 
m  Amerlctt  It  Is  little  wonder  th.Ti  thl.^  i.s 
the  ^ii'easCsi  country  In  tlie  world. 

M's-f:  s  FOR  FA^•lLI'-s  HAPn  PKvssro  in  ai - 

FORD    CONVEX riONAI,    IIOfSKS 

B'rt  now  in  1075  the  American  dream  of 
h  .me  c'.vnersh'p  Is  fixst  becoming  the  Impos- 
.Mble  dream.  It  is  a  paradox  that  in  the  rich- 
est Nation  In  the  history  of  the  wnr'.d  60' r 
i.f  lis  families  cannot  afTord  a  nt>w  conven- 
tlonally  built  home.  In  March  1974  the  me- 
dliii!  price  of  n  stick  built  home  w.as  $35,800. 
With  mortp^.fce  money  scarce  lenders  are  ask- 
uig  25',  to  30';  down  plu5  6  or  more  points, 
nils  means  that  to  buy  this  median  price 
home  the  buyer  must  come  up  with  "over 
•?11.000  in  cash.  Obviously,  any  continuation 
f'f  this  condition  can  destroy  homr  ownership 
in  America.  I  suggest  to  you  as  Americans 
\vc  have  a  responsibility  to  preserve  the 
American  dream  I  further  suegest.  that  as 
bi'.Fiiies.'speopIe  we  have  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  serve. 

CirAI.LENCE    TO    MOBILE    HOME    INOCSTHY 

EXPAND    V.Mlir-Y.    APPLICATION 

Now  the  chall?nge  becomes  clear.  As  busi- 
nes-peo;  le  we  have  an  opportunity,  as  Amer- 
icans we  have  a  responsibility  to  make  home 
owner-hip  available  to  that  60 'r.  of  all  fami- 
lies who  make  $12,000  a  year  and  still  cannot 
atlord  a  convLntionally  built  home.  We  know 
that  for  the  $11,000  cash  downpaymcnt  re- 
quir  d  for  today's  stick  buUt  house  a  man 
cart  o:i-n  a  mobile  home  outright,  complete 
with  furniture  and  pppliances.  It  has  been 
aiii[.ly  demonstrated  that  only  the  mobile 
home  is  the  afjvrdable  shelter  product.  But 
its  effectiveness  has  been  limited  to  the  rural 
and  suburban  markets.  'Ihe  chal'e'.<;e  is  to 
nialre  the  mobile  home  or  varlation.-i  of  It  a 
r.alistic  alternative  everywhere. 

At  Trr.XATrvE  to  subsidized  housing 

Incidentally,  the  challenge  could  be 
l';nored  by  leaving  the  opportunity  and  re- 
.^poi^Mij.li'y  lo  t^vernintnt  subsidi.ed  hous- 


l:>t,'  programs.  But  that  cannot  be  dope  In 
good  conscienre.  Not  wlien  a  recent  HUD 
study  points  out  that  the  tot  il  goveniniei:t 
ro.-t  of  such  pro!;ram^  i;;  1''72  wa--  *2  .5  o;::ir,.i 
and  ctmcludes  that  'tlje  cnsts  of  the  accTm- 
pUshment.s  ntc  ^re.'^ter  than  the  benefit-,,  i,.. 
cludbiij  the  observable  benefits  ti)  societ-  .■• 
So  we  cannot  side  step  the  challenee  All  ine 
fasits  pill  Ihe  ball  scpiiircly  In  o'.\c  .-.a-.i-t.  We 
must  .«(ldf<*^  onrselve.«  to  it. 

>'»'VI-Ml.M"  TO  SMAELCR,  iSTunuica.   :..i:p-: 
INCRUT    tTMI'itl.J     HOliti 

lJi:i  I'.fre  L-.  more  to  ihe  chii!lenj;e.  Mu.h 
sjuro.  1  v.unt  tosh' re  vvUh  you  an  cpportu- 
niiy  .ind  a  resv-^'S'ibilUy  of  siicli  .size  that  it 
)^v' ■  tic  tiic  mu.d.  I  want  to  .-hare  v/lth  you 
r.m  (i.iiy  the  r.iaeniludc  of  tl.e  challenge  but 
the  linniedlaey  of  it  as  v,eU.  If  there  v.ere 
rsvjul-.bia  in  this  concourse  row  a  trumpet 
Iiinfi'.rfc  ana  a  roll  of  drums.  I  would  order*  it. 
I  v.iMkl  order  It  to  cctr.m.nd  your  altrr.ti.T-n 
tor  I  have  something  important  to  say.  .And 
•-hjs  is  it.  7'/,c  /lnier,ra7i  lijc  style  his  cliuiirccl 
and  u  icill  never  be  the  same  aga:n.  Let  nip 
rept.-. t  It.  Thf  American  life  style  lia^i  chnngri! 
ii'id  U  vriU  rierer  be  the  sanie  again.  The 
eh-n-'e  occuned  .yesterday.  The  cau.se  ol  the 
c^iiiiiBe  IS  the  encri'v  crlsis.  The  direction  of 
the  ch;:ngc  is  towc.i'd  n  simpler  life  at  a  .sub- 
f>ti'.iui'il!y  rrei'ter  cc.^t.  The  pivot  points  of 
chiinoe  will  be  transportation  and  shelter 
The  co.it,  ijnpiict  of  the  energy  crisis  in  the?? 
area,  will  bub.5taiitially  effect  everythine  e!~e, 
mo-i  notibly  foo.-i.  cloUii.ig  and  leisure  lii-ie. 
(And  thl.s  without  regard  to  what  happev.s  to 
inflation  and  the  rcce.-.sioni  More  spcifii  aVy 
in  the  shelter  area  the  direction  of  chaupe 
Will  '-e  to'.-,'arcl  minimum  involveir.ejit  in 
housi:iij  That  means  a  mrdestly  pried.  n:.iie 
b»!ic  structuie  with  le.-s  .square  fcotii;-.t>.  I.vr. 
tcr  biuli  and  better  insulated,  e  .sier  to  nuir- 
tain  and  less  costly  to  heat  ai-.d  cool. 

Clearly  I  have  de.-=>ribed  a  niooile  \:6'.v.e 
"T  a  variation  of  it.  Tliink  about  It  for  a 
moment.  A  hith  flying  era,  complete  with  a 
shameful  waste  of  moat  evcrvthint,',  has  ended 
never  to  return  again.  A  new  era  has  d.avv.cd 
with  \astly  diflerent  empha.sis  and  demands 
"i'our  kind  of  v.orld  mobile  home  n'anuiac- 
turers,  dealers,  park  openuor.s  and  .suppliers: 
as  busine.s-ipeople,  are  you  equal  to  the  op- 
portunity? Ar;  Americans,  are  vou  equal  to 
the  responsibility?  I  say  yes.  I  l.ope  vou 
say  yes; 

It  would  be  vrong  to  coiulmie  that  be- 
cnu'^e  I  have  bird  dcgged  the  challenge  that 
1  h.i'.  e  all  the  ans'A-ers.  No  such  thing  I  do 
have  .=r<me  sugeestions  relative  to  the  subject 
ll-.at  I  would  like  to  review  with  vou.  Ha\lns 
done  that  I  hope  then  to  have  vour  Input 
which  I  fully  expect  to  be  better  than  mine. 
Once  v.e  have  between  us  agreed  (^n  a  f;.ur'-c> 
of  action  I  .s'.all  he  very  triad  to  Join  with 
J'ou  ill  it.s  execution  In  thl--  spirit  then, 
.illc'.v  me  to  make  some  suggestions. 

BtlXINDLE  AMERICAN   PRODUCTIVE   &PtEIT 

I  believe  that  the  first  thing  we  have  to 
do  is  ,s»;ij/c.  Tiie  dark  cloud  of  housing's  de- 
pres.sr.n,  surrounded  by  the  twin  coniu-inn 
of  reci'j;,ion  and  inflation,  asjicravated  by  an 
encri,-y  cri.sl.s.  cannot  rain  on  our  parade. 
Not  if  we  sinUe.  You  see.  I  hrmlv  believe 
that  people  are  the  heai  t  and  soul  of  Amer- 
ica. That  this  country  of  ours  is  stront:  or 
weak,  in  a  slate  of  bocr.i  or  bust,  dependinj; 
upon  tlie  attiuide  o£  the  American  people. 
I  believe  that  attitudes  are  conta-rlous.  And 
I'm  a  carrier.  I'm  smlliiu'  And  I  want  you 
t.j  siiule  too.  These  are  e\.  itiuf,'  tmie-;  It's 
great  to  be  alive,  to  be  an  Am-ric.in.  to  be 
in  the  mobile  home  iiu!u.stry,  Besides.  I've 
never  .-ecu  a  man  with  u  iro-.vn  ^^oll  auytlung 
to  anybody.  .So  come  on.  smile. 

I  bel'eve  that  the  second  thlni;  we  have 
to  do  is  to  start  now  to  evidence  a  new  re- 
.'■pon.slbllity  throutrhout  tlie  Industry.  If  we 
are  goaii;  to  caplall^^e  on  the  opportunity, 
meet  the  responsibility  tiuit  is  p:oj)erIy  ours, 
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we  must  continue  to  look  for  be'.ter  ma- 
terials, better  design,  better  coi.struttio.i, 
belter  financing  and  better  scrvi.-e  after 
the  sale  to  brirg  a  changed  and  w.^iting 
world  a  belter  l.cller  prochiji  for  better 
livi:." 

CM.L  V ^R  NE'.'.'  CYCLE  CI"  RIO^ILI    lurii:  ■.',-:,-;;VA- 
TIO:C 

Ti.'Ttily.  I  s\-,^;^;c>t  tlitit  V, I  ;;■.  -,1,  as  ar.  in- 
dustry be  innovative,  iv.ore  aecuiatoly  we 
must  as  an  industry  coniiir.ic  to  be  innova- 
tive. There  i.su't  an  industry  in  American 
biisine.ss  wliose  success  can  be  more  directlv 
attributed  to  creativity.  After  ali.  .'^ellinij 
housing  a.s  personal  projjeriy  har.  to  be  the 
b;^ge,t  and  mo.sl  darirg  idea  in  ihe  loig  his- 
tory of  shelter.  But  v.e  ca'i't  slop  w.tii  one 
stroke  of  genius.  The  second  generation  of 
ntanageri  i;i  our  ind'.istry  must  be  as  bold 
and  yet  a;  right  as  tiie  first  generation  v.-as 
111  Us  day.  At  e\ery  level  uf  th.e  hiciusiry 
there  must  be  a  willingness  to  lool;  at  v.hat 
we  arc  doirg  and  hov.-  we  are  cloing  it,  and 
say  "there  must  be  a  better  v,  ay."  Then  we 
n:ust  calmly  set  £.b(jui  finding  that  Wiiy. 
A  srr.ciAi.  urr.;r,  lU.vuv  i;c  i.o-a  i;;i.o.\.i.  n,ii:i- 

.".-  a  fi-iiirlh  ci..n-i..:c;ati(  n.  I  sMg.;esi  tii.it 
v,e  keep  the  big  picture  of  the  indusi'-y,  Us 
now  and  future  role  in  the  total  hotising 
market.  Witii  our  prolil  proven  lactorv  build" 
Ing  .system  and  disti  ibutio.i  channel,  tlie 
proper  view  Ls  to  see  otu'selvos  as  heir  ap- 
parent to  tiie  vast  low  income  hou-iiig  op- 
portunity. From  this  va;.tage  point  v.e  can 
move  as  murkets  dictate.  Lei  us  be  .sure  that 
'.'.e  dt'i;  t  niinimi;x>  our  potential  by  a  m.,opic 
Mi-A  of  our  part  in  answering  tomorrov'. 's 
Lull  •^•i^  needs. 

Finally,  when  a:i  a-.v.i-ciie.-^  of  I'c.spo;.  i'oil- 
ity  ha.s  put  our  hou.-c  in  order  and  of.r  minds 
are  .--ettlcd  as  far  as  iimova'. ion  and  vision 
aio  concerned,  tlicn  I  siig,;esi  that  i;  would 
be  linieiy  to  throw  the  .spotliglii  of  a  highly 
profes.  ional  public  relaiions  program  on  tlie 
mobile  home  iiulustry.  A  simple  definiiion  ot 
public  rciations  is  petting  credit  for  the  gcod 
vou  do.  Certainly  the  mobile  home  indu'trv 
has  done  a  lot  of  pood  and  eertainh-  it  has 
i.e.er  gotten  eredi'o  for  it.  We  must  nov.-  act 
to  eh.uigc  that.  Manm'actuiers  and  suppliers 
should  le.td  the  ellorl  through  their  national 
a.-socialion.  MHMA.  Because  such  programs 
i-.re  costly,  and  .since  ever; one  benelit.s'froM 
the  improvement  of  tlie  indu.-trv  image,  ev- 
ery in.iiiufacturer  and  supplier  should  .sup- 
port the  effort  thnnigh  MHM.A  membersliip. 
Association  dues  are  on  a  .^liding  scale  '-o 
support  is  always  propo:  tionatelv  eou.tl  lo 
i..<:l.i-,iry  participation. 

SFIZE   today's    orr.  .1:  f  l-Nl,l!  ,s   f  Ol; 
IG.MORHOW'S     A'j\.\N(  1  MI-  .\r 

As  a  last  suggestion.  I  would  remlrd  <  ou 
that  timing  is  important  to  the  success  of 
any  campaign.  I  believe  that  the  tinie  is  no.v 
for  file  mobile  home  indusirv  lo  act  to  ful- 
fill its  destiny.  let  r!;c  .Micco'  .  nnnded,  de- 
dicated men  and  women  of  the  huuVstry 
rouie  to  the  front.  Let  them  come  for'.-arcl 
111  the  .-plrit  that  Pre.-idcat  John  K' nnedv 
ilc'-cribed  .so  well  when  he  said: 

"The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  v.  ho  Is 
actiitily  in  the  r.retia.  who-e  fare  is  marred 
bv  dust  and  sweat  and  blood  .  .  .  wlio  knows 
tl.e  great  eiuhu.siasms,  tlie  preat  devotions- 
v.ho  spends  himself  in  a  wnv;iiv  cause:  who 
at  the  best  knows  in  the  end  the  triumpli  of 
high  ariiicvement,  and  ...  if  he  fails  at 
least  fails  while  daring  greatly,  so  tliat'hl.^ 
place  shall  never  be  witli  tho.-e  cold  and 
timid  sonis  uho  kiur.v  neither  victory  nor 
defeat." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  niv  tiiouglrs  will  fall 
as  seeds  on  fertile  ground,  and  bein"  en- 
riciied  by  it.  will  bloom  and  flower.  I  would 
Ike  to  think  tlial  what  we  have  Initiated 
here  today  will  resolve  into  an  action  plan 
that  will  be  good  for  businecg  and  good  for 
America.  . 


BINARY  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS-  BILL 
REINTRODUCED 

'Mr.  OTTTNGER  asked  and  wa.s  given 
pcrmissicn  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  tc  include  ex- 
traneou.=  m&tter. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  14,  1975— pages  6730-6731— 
I  introduced  H.R.  -1955,  which  prohilnts 
the  Uic  of  any  appropriation.?  for  the 
procurement  of  any  munition  dehvery 
.sy.slem  or  production  facihty  for  any 
binary  chemical  warfare  agent. 

On  March  24.  1975- page  Ji-i 5:3—1  re- 
introduced the  bill  along  with  25  of  my 
coiloagiie.';. 

I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  the  bill 
again   today,   along  with  25   additional 
colleagues,  who  also  feel  that  the  United 
States  should  not  begin  production  of  a 
new  binaiy  nerve  gas  system.  Tlie  text  of 
the  bill  and  the  cosponsors  follow: 
List  of  Cosponsor.s 
Mr.  Ott;nger  (for  himself,  Mr.  L'jgsetr.  Mr. 
Briakley,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Koch, Mr.  Ilel- 
stoski,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Mosher 
Mr.  Moorhtad  of  Pa.,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Studds, 
Ms.   Holtzman.   Mrs.   Chisholm,   Mr.   Drinan 
Mr.  Miller  of  Cnlif..  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Paitison 
of  New  Yor!:,  Ms.  Spellman,  Mr.  Solars.  Mr. 
Simcn.  Mr.  -Wirth.  Mr.  Hannaford.  Mr.  R;.-h- 
nnnd.  Mr.  Mikva.  and  Mr.  Ashlev. 


i:u'  ."iind-i  i.jr  liinary  v  eapor.s  research,  whirii 
ii.i  .  aroured  little  congrccsional  oppcsition 
in  the  past. 

A  binary  weapon  operates  by  stcrlng  le  r- 
tliiui-lfihal  ciieniiculs  In  separate  compart- 
meiiis  of  a  projectile  which  do  not  mix  and 
become  lethal  until  after  the  munition  is 
lireil.  Alih'jutii  safer  to  .store  and  transp;irt 
tli.'Ui  o-di:iary  chemical  weapons,  binary 
v.e.ip^ns  nonetheless  ripri'seut  an  entirely 
new  gener.ition  in  the  la' ger  familv  of  chem- 
ical wcaptKis.  Th.'>  United  States  renounced 
nearly  all  first  uses  of  chemical  weapons 
v.hen  it  ratified  tlic  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925; 
ciher  possible  uses  of  cliemical  weapons  iii 
war  are  tiie  subject  of  disarmament  r.pgo- 
tiitions  now  going  on  i:>  Geneva. 

Opponents  of  ertcalatio'i  of  U.S.  binary  wea- 
pon-- research  into  the  pror'.uction  stage  argue 
that  manufacture  of  the  \ve:ipoiis  will  call 
into  questlc:n  t1te  country's  good  faith  a'. 
the  Geneva  disarmament  talks,  and  that 
binary  weapon.s  are  not  all  that  useful  miil- 
taiily,  anyhov,-.  Proponents  argue  that  the 
United  Slates  -Aill  need  a  defensive  chemical 
■.-.eapons  capability  in  the  future  and  that 
the  existing  ai'-senal  of  chemical  weapons 
should  be  replaced  by  tiu-  safer,  binary  muni- 
tions ct  a  cost  o(  appro.xiinatelv  .$100  miUioii. 
A  new  congressional  fight  against  the  Li- 
n:iry  procurement  item  is  e.-^pected  thi.s  ye..r 
raid  some  Congressmen's  ofr:ces  are  airea  :'", 
.'-'o  to  rpeak.  arming  themselves. 


HR.  54'J2 
.\  biii  I. J  pi.iMljit  the  production  and  jjr.)- 
curemeit  by  any  agency  of  the  United 
SMtes  of  c.ny  delivery  .svstem  de-^iu'ned  to 
disseminate  any  binary-type  clicniical  v. :'r- 
lare  agent 

Be  it  cnacicd  by  the  Senate  avd  Hour  ■■; 
lieprcsevtatives  of  the  United  Statr^.  of 
America  in  Congress  a'^semhled.  That  no 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  bv  any 
Act  making  authorizations  or  appropriauons 
for  fiscal  year  1976  or  for  anv  fiscal  year 
thereafter  to  the  Department  of  Uefen.se  for 
military  ftinctions  administered  liy  that  De- 
partment miiv  be  used  by  ai.v  department 
agency,  or  instrumentali'tv  of  the  Uni'e.l 
States  to  — 

II)    procure   any   deliie.y   ;^vsie:!i.   or   ::::y 
part  of  component  of  any  deliverv   scsieni 
which  is  designed  to  disseminate  anv  !)ii.,nry- 
type  chemical  warfare  agent,  or 

(2)  establish  (by  construction  ur  o'!."r- 
wise)  or  operate  any  facility  for  the  p-o- 
riuction  of  any  -uch  svstcni.'  pan  o--  c.- i- 
ponent. 

Other  Members  have  also  cxpn .  .std 
an  interest  in  .joining  as  cosponsor.?,  5o 
I  intend  to  reintroduce  the  le.fjishtticn 
ar^ain.  I  invite  any  additional  Members 
to  join  in  supporting  this  elTorl  at  tint 
time. 

The  Members  might  also  be  intere.Led 
m  an  article  printed  in  the  journal 
Science,  March  14.  1975,  on  the  appro- 
priation request  for  binaries.  Tlie  ariicle 
follows: 

•:8.8    MlMK  )N    .SorciIT   FOR    Bi.'vA;:-.     CW 
r.tODTtCTION 

Last  year  when  the  House  and  Sei.aic  de- 
feated proposed  military  funding  for  bini'-v 
weapons  production  in  a  rare  display  of  legis- 
lative coordination,  perhaps  the  legislaors 
thought  they  had  nipped  In  the  bud  anv 
military  ambitions  for  constructing  a  new 
chemical  weapons  arsenal.  This  vear,  hov  - 
ever,  the  Department  of  Defense "( DOD )  in 
its  proposed  1976  budget  requested  .*3  million 
more  than  last  year,  or  $8.8  million  for  binary 
weapons  production.  The  DOD  Is  also  reque-t- 


A    BILL    TO    ESTABLISH    A    HUD^OX 
RIVER    COMPACT    COMMISSION' 

'Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  v,as  g;vf:t 
i:crmK-sion  to  extend  hi.s  remark.s  rt  t.'i:-- 
point  in  the  Recohd  and  to  incluci' 
extraneous  matter.) 

J.Ir.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  todi.v  T 
tim  i.M'ot:d  lo  introduce,  along  witli  c\c:' 
20  of  my  colleagues  fiom  the  Hudso-' 
River  Valley,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Hudso:i 
River  Compact  Commis.sion.  Its  i;u!posc 
is  to  authoi-ize  nejjotiation  of  a  compact 
to  dcveloj).  preserve,  protect,  and  rcstor; 
the  resources  of  the  Hud-on  River  E.-  in 
and  it.s  shores. 

In  19G6.  as  a  new  Member  of  the  oi>:h 
CangrosK.  I  took  an  active  interest  in  ihc 
fntur-j  of  the  Hud-on  River  and  the  H\.il- 
.S'li  Rivrr  Easin.  introducing  and  tvoik- 
iri3  for  the  passarte  of  what  is  now  Public 
Lri'.v  ,'39-605.  the  Hudson  River  Comra.- 
Art.  TlKu  bill  directed  the  Ssrretarv  c; 
Uir  Interior  to  cooperate  with  ihe'nr: 
Stai-s  in  the  Hudson  River  Basin— Ne-.v 
York.  New  Jersey.  Connecticut.  Ma'j.'^a- 
cIiuscIls.  and  Vermont — on  a  prv-gram  t^ 
dcvelo;>.    rre.';erve.   and    re.store   the   re- 
.^OL-rces  ol  th?  river  and  its  .shores,  it  y\a- 
our  hjjje  ba.  k  then  that   the^e  Stat.-c, 
alor.,t;    with    liic    Fedeial    Government, 
could     nc-otiate     a     Federal  inter.state 
compact  which  v.ould  give  the  Hudson 
the  protection  it  needed  if  wo  were  t.i 
insin-e  that  the  Hudson  wculd  contir,i;e 
10  b,:-  a  viable  watcrv.-ay  ar.d  a  living  river. 
In  1970  Ccn,<ire..s  ]ias.>ed  a  -t-year  ex- 
tension of  tile  Secretary  of  the  Int'crior's 
review  authority  over  federally  srcn?c;:d 
or  federally  amhorizcd  project.?,  an  ni;- 
thority  given  to  him  under 'the  term!  of 
the   19G6  law.  That  authcrity  gave  tlic 
Secretary    tlie    re.'-ponsibihty"  to    review 
these  projects  to  make  certain  that  thev 
did   not    adversely    affect   the   nalur.:!. 
scenic,  historic,  or  recreational  resource.-, 
of   the   Hudson   River   Basin.    L'nforiu- 
uatcly,  that  section  of  the  law  iap-ed  la-t 
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vcctr  leaving  the  Serretaiy  only  to  be 
the  leprehentative  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  negotiating  a  compact  with 
the  States. 

On  November  6.  U)73.  Presideni  Nixon 
tr.in-nntted  to  Conl;l■e5.^  the  report  ot  the 
Secret.ay  ol  tlie  Interior,  a  report  man- 
dated annually  m  the  oricinal  tompact 
law.  Included  in  the  brief  report  was  a 
proposed  bill  to  repeal  the  Hud.-on  River 
Comi)act  Act.  Foriur.ately.  Conavc<^  did 
not  enact  repeal  of  the  Comjja.c  Act,  a.s 
'he  President  had  siu:ge.-^ted.  Instead  my 
collea-iue  Mr.  Bincha.m.  who  louis  v.-itii 
nie  today  in  tiic  lutrodiietion  oi  thi.-  bill, 
'•ame  to  the  rescue  toward  the  d;d  o;  the 
^lUA  Congress.  In  IeL;i.,lation  ro  decrease 
(ertairi  reportnr.;  reciuirement.-.  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Mr.  Binch.am  succeeded  in 
repealing  the  requirement  of  an  annual 
report  by  the  Secretary  to  Coimre.ss.  but 
left  the  Secretary  with  the  re.-ijonsibility 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  negotiations  for  a  cosnpact 
agreement.  Thus.  Connress  reairirined  its 
commitment  to  a  negotiated  compact  for 
'he  Hud.son  River  Basin 

During  my  ab.-ence  ironi  the  Congress. 
It  was  heartening  to  know  that  Congress 
had  made  such  a  rcatnrmation  of  faith 
111  the  need  lor  a  compact  to  protect  the 
i.ver.  But  one  major  element  was  still 
Ltckirg— negotiations  to  formulate  and 
t  r.act  a  compact  had  long  been  stalled 
and  discontinued.  Th-  bill  I  introduce 
today  IS  intended  to  put  comijaet  nego- 
tiations back  on  the  track  It  represents 
a  nev.-  approach  to  convenin-  neuotiation 
di.scu.-sions,  by  e-t  ihli.vhing  a  Commis- 
sion to  negotiate  the  compai  t  co-iijosed 
of  designees  of  the  Secretaiv  (ji  the  In- 
terior and  the  Ciovi-rnors  of  the  States 
wirhiM  the  Hudson  River  Basin  The  Sec- 
retary, in  my  bill,  is  given  the  affirmative 
duty  of  convening  the  Commission,  as 
wpll  as  the  responsibility  for  reporting 
to  Congress  on  or  before  July  1.  1976,  as 
to  the  progress  of  those  negotiation.s. 

The  need  for  a  compact  and  perma- 
nent Commi.ssion  to  enfoice  its  terms 
is  abundantly  clear.  Many  needs  \\ill  be 
tulfilled  through  such  a  devi.  e:  The  need 
t')  e-.icourage  all  beneficial  uses  of  the 
la:id.s  and  water.s  of  the  Hud.-on  River- 
way,  including  commeicial.  indu.stria!. 
and  other  economic  development  con- 
.  istent  with  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tural resources  of  tiie  river:  the  need  to 
encourage  and  support  local  and  State 
autonomy  and  initiative  in  iilanum^  and 
action  to  develop,  preserve  .jud  restore 
tlie  land  and  waters;  the  need  to  abate 
'.V  iter  pollution,  protect  clean  uaier,  and 
develop  the  wator  resources  ot  tiie  Hud- 
son for  beneficial  use:  and,  tiie  need  to 
preserve,  enhance  and  develop  archae- 
oloLical  and  hi.storic  sites,  .vluines.  and 
structures  and  to  pre^-rve  the  scenic 
btMuty  of  the  riw  r. 

I  wi.sh  to  thank  the  22  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  who  have  joined  with  me  today 
m  introducing  this  bill,  which  has  strong 
legional  and  bipartisan  support.  I  am 
inserting  a  copy  of  the  bill,  along  with 
T-  co.spon.sors.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  and  anv  of  their 
constituents  who  are  concerned  and  in- 
terested in  the  protection  and  preser\-a- 
tion  of  our  great  American  waterway.s. 
The  text  of  the  hill  follou,s: 
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H  R  .'•,483 
.^  b;ll  to  estribli^li  !i  Hud.son  Hivt-r  Compaci 
c  .iiimi.ssiou  conip<Jaed  of  tlic  becretary  of 
the  I^iterlor  and  representatives  from  the 
Slate.s  of  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Vermont. 
Massachusetts  and  Connectkut  so  that 
tlie  Commis.sion  may  negotiate  a  compact 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restni-e  the  re- 
sources ol  the  Hud.son  River  Ba.sin  and 
Its  shores,  and  to  authorize  ceiiiiiii  nec- 
es-.nry  steps  lo  l>e  taken  to  protect  tli(»se 
rivsource.s  from  afherse  Federal  actions  uti- 
tii  the  States  ronceriied  and  the  Coiigi-e:->.s 
have  the  opp  rt'inHy  to  act  on  that 
tciinpact 

P'  ,t  emifttd  h;  tht-  Siiwlr  und  Hok.-.- 
of  Ut'iiresi'Htuthr.-i  nf  th,-   Unittd  .s./tfo  o/ 

riNDINr'.     XNn    fl  Ri>llSf.-^ 

.SunoN  1.  (di  Tlie  Coiifiiess  Hnds  mat— 
111  tlie  coiuser-jMiin.  im'llj'ation.  de\elop- 
M'-in,  manattenif  i;i.  .md  roiitrol  of  the  water 
resjurees  of  ilie  H'lti.^on  River  Ba.sm  under 
c:inipreheu.=ive  muliiple  pmpo.sc  plannini; 
will  briii^  tht*  greatest  benefits  and  produce 
the  most  elfliient  ser.lce  in  Hie  piiblit  in- 
fi-fst : 

(2)  thia  comprehensive  plamilni;  adminis- 
tered b>  a  basin-vide  a^ieiicy  will  provide 
tlie  potential   for— 

lAi    flood  ditninue   rediiclioii; 
iBi    conservation      and     development      of 
.siirfiii-e    and   ground    wafer   supply    for   niii- 
iiitipiil.    industrial     and    agricultural    uses; 
(C)   development   of  reireafional   facilities 
i!i  relation  to  reservoirs,  lakes,  and  streams; 
(D|    propagation  of  fisli  and  game: 
I  El    promotion  of  inrest  land  manatjemeiu, 
,s(iil  ronseri  ation.  and  watt-r.shed  projects; 
iFi   proteition  and  aid  to  fisheries; 
iG»    improved   navigation; 
(Hi    control     ni     the     mo\emcnt     of     salt 
waier: 

III  abatement  and  tontrol  of  wa'er  pol- 
In'ion;   and 

(J)  regulaUfin  of  .stream  tlnws  toward  tlie 
altiiiiment  of  these  goals. 

i:)i  the  water  resources  ot  the  basin  are 
prescntiv  subject  to  the  ciuplicating,  over- 
lapping, pnd  iincoordmited  administration 
of  H  large  noinher  of  govtrnmental  agencies 
which  e.xer'ise  a  multiplicity  of  powers  and 
the  re -ult  is  a  splintering  of  authority  and 
respti'.sibilil^  ; 

til  in  the  Act  entitled  "Au  Act  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  lo  cooperate  with 
ti.e  States  nf  New  York  and  New  Jer.-iey  on  a 
program  to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore 
the  resources  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Ps 
shores  and  lo  autliorize  cerlaiii  nece.-.sary 
step.s  to  be  taken  lo  protect  those  resources 
from  adverse  Federal  actions  until  the  Stales 
and  Coiigre.ss  shall  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  tliat  program",  approved  .Septem- 
ber 26,  1963.  the  Cnngrc^s  and  the  executive 
brancli  of  the  Federal  Governmenl  recogni/:ed 
a  t.aiioiml  interest  m  tiie  consummation  of 
an  intergovernmental  compact  witli  Federal 
and  State  partlcipatifin; 

|5|  appro:<lmately  15.000,000  people  live 
and  work  in  the  Hud.son  River  Ba>in  and  its 
environs,  and  the  government,  employment, 
industry,  and  economic  development  of  t!ie 
entire  region  and  the  health,  safety,  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  it.s  pupulation  are  and 
will  continue  to  lie  affected  vitally  by  the 
conservation,  utilization,  development,  man- 
agement and  cotitrol  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  basin; 

(fi)  demnnds  upon  the  water  resources  of 
the  basin  are  expected  to  mount  because  of 
anticipated  increases  in  population  and  by 
rea:.oii  of  industrial  and  economic  gro.vh  of 
tlie  basin  and  it.s  .service  area; 

(7)  water  resources  pUiniiing  and  deve'.op- 
mont,  are  technical,  complex,  and  expensive, 
ofien  requirii-.g  15  to  20  years  from  the  con- 
ception to  the  comjiletion  of  large  or  exten- 
sive projects;  and 

(8l   the  public  i!i;e!-e-,f  rofnures  th.u  facili- 


ties must  be  ready  and  operative  lu  M>e 
Hud.son  River  Basin  so  that  the  damages  of 
luiexpecied  Hoods,  droughts,  and  olher  disa.»^ 
rers  may  be  avoided. 

ibi  The  purpo.se=  of  tliis  Act  are — 
(II  to  establish  a  Hudson  River  Ci.nipac- 
Commi.ssion  composed  nf  the  Secretary  nf 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
■Secretary  i  and  representaiives  from  the 
Staie.s  of  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Vermont 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  .t^o  tliat  the 
Commission  may  negotiate  a  c  >inpact  to  de- 
velop, pre.serve  and  restore  tlie  HiiUson  River 
Bi'^iii  .iiiu  its  .shores;  and 

i2i  !o  authorize  certain  neccvsarv  steps  lo 
be  taken  to  protect  the  re.s.jurces  of  the 
Hud-on  P.Mer  Basin  fr(  ni  adverse  Federal 
actions  until  tlie  States  co.  ceraed  and  the 
Cjiigrt  .s  have  the  opportunity  n  act  on  the 
cumpari  negotiated  by  the  Commission. 

Df.FINITIONS 

Slc   2    F.^r  piupo.ses  of  this  Act — 

i>)  the  leim  •Hudson  River"  means  the 
Hudson  River  and  it,  tii'jutaries  from  their 
s;>ui-ce  to  the  moutii  of  the  Lower  Bay, 

(2)  the  term  Hudson  River  Basln""me.ius 
the  Hudson  River  and  those  parts  of  the 
States  of  New  York.  New  Jeisey,  Vermont. 
Massa' husetts.  and  Connecticut  within  and 
irom  which  water  naturally  drain.s  into  tlie 
H;id-.oii  River;  and 

.i)  tile  term  'Hudson  Riverwav  me.in  •  ;iie 
Hud'on  River  and  rcl.iied  land. 

ESTlBHSHMf  NT    OF    (O.MMlNStuN 

.-FC.  3.  There  is  e.-,t.ibli.shed  a  coinnu...-ion 
to  be  known  as  tlie  Hud..on  River  Compact 
Comniissioii  (hcreinaftir  refcn.  r|  to  as  he 
■  Commissioii'i 

PU.HI'osl-s  Of  CNiM.MI.^.MOiV 

SKc  ^.  I  a)  The  Conimi,ssion  i.s  aathi..l,-tfd 
to   - 

(!»  ncyutiate  a  lompaci  rcl.ii.iis;  to  the 
preservation,  restor.ition.  utill/ation.  and 
development  of  the  natural  .scenic.  hLst,  :ic. 
.md  recreational  resource,  of  the  HiKtsoa 
Hiver  Basin;  mid 

CJl  to  present  the  compaci  to  the  Cor,- 
gre.s.s  and  to  the  States  of  New  York.  Ne.> 
•Jersev.  Vermont.  Mas.sacliuset  t,s.  atid  Clui- 
iiecdcut  for  ratiltcation. 

(bi  In  uemitiatiiiL'  the  caiipad  the  mettt- 
bers  of  Hie  Comiiu.s.-,ion  shiill  consKler  tlie 
follow  Uig : 

(1)  the  need  to  estalilish  a  permanent 
Hudsun  River  Comp;ict  Commi.ssioii  (to  be 
funded  and  opei-ated  by  tlie  Federal  CJovern- 
ment  and  any  of  tlie  States  which  are  sit;- 
nat.iries  to  tlie  compact)  to  enforce  th.- 
terms  oi  the  compact  agreed  to  and  to  pro- 
vide direction  for  Federal  and  State  pnr'ici- 
pation  in  such  enforcement; 

l2i  the  need  to  encourage  all  beneficial 
uses  of  the  lands  and  waters  of  Hie  Hud.son 
Riverway,  including  commercial,  industrial 
and  other  economic  development  consisteif 
wall  the  pre.servalion  and  reliabilitation  of 
the  natural,  scenic,  historical,  and  recrea- 
tional resources  of  tlie  Hudson  Riverway; 

(•i)  the  need  to  encournsie  and  support 
local  atid  .S'ate  autonomy  and  initiative  in 
pi. inning  and  action  to  develop,  preserve, 
and  restore  the  I.uid  and  watei-.s  ot  tlie  Htid- 
son  Riverway.  in.sofar  a.s  .such  planning  ai.d 
action  is  consistent  with  comprehensive  de- 
\elopmcnt,  preservation,  and  restoration  of 
the  natural  scenic,  historic,  and  recreiv.ou 
resources  of  the  Hudson  Riverway; 

(4)  tlie  need  to  abate  water  pollution,  pro- 
tect cleiui  water,  and  develop  the  water 
resources  ol  tlie  Hudson  Riverway  for  bene- 
ficial use; 

(5)  the  need  to  preserve,  eiiliaiice.  and  de- 
velop archf'.eological  and  historic  sites, 
slirines.  or  structures  along  the  Hudson 
Riverway; 

(♦!)  tlie  need  to  pre.serve,  enhance,  and  re- 
habilitate Hie  scenic  beauty  of  the  Hudson 
Riverway;   iuid 

i7i    tlte  need   to  protect   r'lid  eii!;;tnre  ti-e 
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flsh  and  wildlife  and  other  natural  re  sources 
of  the  Hudson  Riverway, 

MEMBERSHIP   OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission's  membership 
shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Secretary',  or  his  delegate: 

(2)  the  Governor  of  New  York,  or  his  dele- 
gate: 

(3)  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  or  his 
delegate: 

(4)  If  the  Slates  of  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, or  Vermont  so  desire,  the  Governor 
of  those  States,  or  their  delegates. 

(b|  The  Secretary  shall  convene  the  first 
and  all  subsequent  meetings  of  the. Commis- 
sion, until  such  time  as  the  members  shall 
choose  another  member  to  act  as  chairman 
or  conveaor. 

(r)  Members  of  the  Commission  .?ha!I  serve 
without  compensation  from  the  CommLssion 
but  may  be  reimbursed  by  the  Commission 
for  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  anl  Inci- 
dent to  the  performatice  of  their  duties  for 
th?  CommLsslon. 

POWFRS    OF    COMMISSION 

Slc.  6.  la)  The  Commission  may  hold  hear- 
ings, Sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
take  whatever  testimony  and  receive  what- 
ever evidence  it  may  deem  advisable. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  .'Ct.  Upon  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  such 
departmeut  or  agency  bhall  furnibh  -uich  in- 
form.ition  to  the  Conimiiisioa. 

ORG.^NIZATION    OF    COMMISSION 

Sir.  7.  (a)  The  Comml=-sion  shall  provide 
for  ii^  own  organization  and  shall  adopt  the 
rules  governing  Us  meetings  and  transac- 
tions. 

(b)  Each  member  is  entitled  to  one  vote 
in  matters  voted  on  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  provide  by  its 
rules  for  tlie  appointment  by  e.ich  member 
of  an  advisor  (to  serve  without  compensa- 
tion from  the  Commission)  who  may  attend 
a:i  meetings  of  Hie  Commission  and  Us  com- 
niittces.  1 

REPORT  I 

Sec.  8.  On  or  before  July  1.  1976.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  a  report  lo  the  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  the  negotiations  by 
the  Conimis5lon.  Tlie  report  may  include  the 
Secretary's  recommendations  concerning  any 
matter  relating  to  the  Commission.  The  re- 
port shall  Include  He  Secretary's  recom- 
mctidatlons  concerning  the  need  for  canying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  anv  comnact  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Commission  should 
be  c'lforced.  The  Prcsi'lenl  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  su.-h  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  Serretnry.-,  report  as  he  mav  deem 
nppropriatc 

TRANSMISSION  OF  COMPACT   TO   CONGRESS 

Sfc.  9.  The   Commission   may   not   submit 
a  compact  lo  the  Congress  until  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States  i-cpre.-cntod  on  the  Com- 
mission ha\-e  ratified  it. 
rri.'tnAL  AcrivTrv  and  i  u  fn.sing  of  \cin.:nis 

IN    THE    iiUr-SON    RIVCRV.-AY 

Sfc.  10.  In  order  to  avoid,  ins;ofar  as  pc>s;- 
ble.  decisions  or  actions  by  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
Stales  which  could  iinfavorablv  aflect  or 
tiher  any  resource  of  the  Hudson  Riverway 
having  .substantial  natural,  scenic,  historic, 
t^r  recreational  value  until  .such  time  as  the 
States  represented  on  the  Commi.sston  and 
the  United  States  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
i-egotiate  a  compact,  all  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  Instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  con- 
'Praing   any   plans,   programs,   projects,   and 


grants  under  their  Jurisdiction  within  or  af- 
fecting the  Hudson  Riverway.  Any  Federal 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  be- 
fore which  there  Is  a  license  application  pend- 
ing for  an  activity  which  may  affect  the  re- 
SDurces  of  the  Hudson  Riverway  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  and,  before  taking  final  action 
on  such  application,  shall  allow  the  Secre- 
tary 90  days  from  the  date  he  Ls  notified  to 
present  his  views  on  the  matter.  The  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  anv 
applicant  for  a  license  which  was  pending 
and  being  actively  pursued  on  the  date  CO 
days  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  cf  this 
Act  and  shall  cease  to  apply  5  years  after  t'c 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  when- 
ever a  csmpaot  submitted  by  the  C.::mmis- 
si^n  has  been  approved  by  the  C^ngres % 
whichever  occurs  firct. 

REPEAL  OF  ACT  OF  SEPTE.AIBER  26,  lOCG 

Sec.  11.  The  Act  eatitled  "An  Act  to  dirert 
Hie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 
with  the  States  of  New  Ycrk  and  New  Jer^cv 
on  a  program  to  develop,  preserve,  and  restcre 
Ihe  resources  of  the  Hudson  River  and  its 
shores  and  to  authorize  certain  nerc.ssary 
steps  to  be  taken  to  protest  those  resourrt  s 
from  adverse  Federal  acticns  until  the  Slates 
and  Congress  shall  liave  an  opprrtunity  to 
act  on  that  program",  approved  Septem- 
ber 26,  1966,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  Tliere  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  $75,000  fcr  fiscal  >ear 
1976  to  carry  cut  the  purposes  of  Sectlon.s 
6.  8.  and  10  of  this  Act.  Expenses  incurred 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pur.=uant  to 
Section  5(b)  of  this  Act  mav  be  reimbursed 
With  funds  authorized  to  i;e  p.pprrri' "d 
under  this  Section. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jeffords)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Talcqtt,  for  5  minutes,  todav. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  ARMSTROKfi,  for  60  minutes,  tcidav 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  >  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material : » 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  m.inutes.  todav. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  todav. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  5  minutes,  todav. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today.' 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  15  minutes,  today 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Matsunaca.  for  15  minutes,  todav. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Oberstar,  for  5  minutes,  todav. 
Mr.  Danieli^n,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  for  30  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  for  5  minutes  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Moakley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia,  for  20  min- 
utes, March  26. 
Mr.  Patten,  for  30  minutes,  April  9. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  45  minutes,  today,  and 
tomorrow  March  26,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter, 

(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Jeffordoi    and  to  include 
extraneous  mrtter:) 
Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Ande?.gon  of  Illinois  in  fvo  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  FENWifK  in  iv.o  in  tances. 
Mr.  AVydler. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  t',,o  inftanccs. 
Mr.  HoRTON. 
Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Sym.-ms  in  three  in  tances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances, 
Mr,  Gradison  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bell. 
>'■■.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Talcott  in  l-,vo  instances. 
Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  Railsbac.'c. 
Mr.  Heinz  in  two  instances. 
Mv.  Thone. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 
I  The  following  Members   lat  the  re- 
qu':':;t  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  <   and  to 
iii'-lude  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gon,'alez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  ArDEitsoN  of  California  in  tl::ce 
installers. 

Mr.  McDcNMP  of  Georgia  iii  two  ir.- 
stances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Gaydos. 
l^Trs.  Chisiiolm. 

Mr.   Llovd   of  Cai:foM;i;i    in   two  In- 
.stpnce.s. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Symington. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mrs.  Speilman  in  two  instance.":. 

Mr.  Rees  in  tv.'o  instances. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  three  iiistanccs. 

Mr.  Rancel. 

Mr.  Sk.-\rp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TE.\crE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Downey  ia  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

I'.Ir.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Ho\vaj;d. 

Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  instiincc-s. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  Florid  in  five  instance.'^. 

Mr.  Danielson  in  five  instances 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 
^.Tr.  Derrick. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1307.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mclntlre- 
Stennls  Act  of  1962  to  promote  forestry  re- 
search at  private  university  forestrv  schools: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


Mr  HAYS  ot  Ob.io,  from  the  Comniu- 
tee  on  House  .Administintioii.  reported 
tlicU  that  coiMinittee  had  CAimiined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  oi  rhe  House 
of  the  follow  ins  title,  v  hirli  was  thei'e- 
li  'on  signed  by  the  Speaker. 

H  R,  45f>2  An  act  maklnc;  appropriations 
f.ir  Foreisn  Assibtancc  and  reliUed  programs 
iiir  the  fiscHl  ye;ir  eiidi:ie  June  HO,  1975,  and 
;i  !'  'illier  piirp  isi-< 

ADJOURNMFNT  TO   10  OCLOCK 
WEDNESDAY 

.M:  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adioui'Ji 

The  motion  wa^  agreed  to;  aceordinsly 

at  5  o'clock  and  51  niiiiutcs  pm.  < .  under 

Its  preyious  ordti.  the  Hou.^e  adjourned 

until  tomorrow.   Wednesdnv.  March  20 

11)75.  at  10  oVkuk  a  in 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  exccu- 
ti'e  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lu'.v .-  • 

<i'>:i  A  letter  frnni  the  Director,  Dplen.^se 
Sfcuruy  Assistjuue  Agcn>  y.  transiniitin';  no- 
tice o:  the  intention  of  the  Depurtment  of 
Uie  Army  to  oifer  to  sell  cert-.un  delense  ar- 
tiile,s  to  the  Govtrninent  ot  Inin.  piii-.suant 
u<  ser!i(>n  :i6ih)  ol'  the  I'orei^n  MilU:iry  Sales 
.\'  [  iis  iiniended;  to  the  Connnlttee  on  Iiiier- 
iKi'ional  ReUitlons. 

1)5*3  A  leiter  from  the  .'\dministrntor.  U  b. 
Environmentiil  Proie-tiDii  Agenrv,  transmlt- 

ini;  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  e.\- 
Huid  provisions  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  ot 
lf»72.  for  2  yertrs:  to  the  Cointniuee  on  Imer- 
siiite  and  Foreign  Connner.  e. 

U.57.  A  letter  from  the  Cliaiiniaii  and  mem- 
bers, U.S  Commission  on  Civil  Rit;lit».  tiatis- 
nuttnig  a  report  on  the  extent  of  '■Ivil  rights 
nrogie.ss  in  the  United  States  since  Rrotrn  v 
Hoard  oi  Edit'  ation .  pnrsMant  (o  section 
!04ita)  or  I'nhlic  Law  8Li  315,  ns  an.t-iided:  to 

he  Committee  on  the  Jiidlcii.r\ 

RtCEUFO  FnoM  THE   CC>MPrRi)l.l  iR   Gknerm 

0,')8  A  letter  from  the  Admuiistrator  ol 
Veterans  Affairs,  transmit  tins;  the  annual 
report  of  the  Veterans'  Admiiusiratlon  for 
lis.  al  vear  1974.  pursuant  to  J8  U  S.C.  214 
iH  IX>c  No.  94  G2);  to  the  Comnmiee  on 
Vfferan.s'  Aifalrs  and  (■•rcleied  lo  he  priii'ed 
■,'  ith  illustrations. 

659.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
(i:  the  United  States,  transniitttng  a  report 
on  budget  aurhority  released  in  response  to 
congressional  disapproval  of  deferrals  on 
March  12  and  13.  1975  (H.  Doc.  No.  94  89l. 
:o  the  Comnittlee  on  Appropiiations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

tJ'JO.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener.i! 
o;  the  United  Stati-s.  transmittiiig  a  report 
on  opportunities  for  improving  the  Defense 
Departments  computerized  civilian  pavroll 
processmt;  operations;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
niittees  on  Goveninient  Operations,  and 
\iined  Services 

Ciijl  A  leiter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  State-;  transn'.itting  a  re- 
port on  data-reporrint:  requirement^  im- 
p(>.-.ed  upon  .State  and  local  educational  agen- 
•  ies;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  ar.d  Education  and  Labor 


;.  r.PORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
ommittees  were  deliyered  to  the  Clerk 
or  printing  and  refeience  to  the  proper 
alendar.  as  foUow.s: 


Mr  MURPHY  of  Illiiioi.-:  Comnuttce  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  3C6.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  con.^ideration  of  H.R  .3780  A 
bill  to  authoriiie  the  Increiuse  of  the  Federal 
share  of  certain  projects  under  title  23 
United  Sates  Code  (Rept.  No  94  ll5i  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar, 

Mr  MADDEN:  Commiltee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolulior  368.  Resolution  providing  for  th.c 
consideration  of  H  R.  4723.  A  bill  authorli'- 
ing  appropriations  to  the  National  Science 
PViiinda'lon  lor  ti.scal  year  1976  (Ri'pf.  No.  94 
117».  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  YOUNG  ol  Texas  Comnuttee  on  Rules. 
Hou--.e  Resolution  367.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HR  4221.  A  bill  to 
authorize  supplemental  appropriations  lo  the 
Nuclear  Re..,ulatorv  Commi.s'iiou  for  fiscal 
vear  1975  (Kept.  No  »4  iiti)  Referred  lo  the 
H(  use  Calendar. 


rUHIlC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU LIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clau.se  4 
01  rule  XXII  public  bills  and  re.-^olutions 
were  introduced  and  .sevcrallv  relerred 
as  follows; 

Bv  Mr  UANitXSON- 
H  R.  5422.  A  bill  to  amend  th.e  Compre- 
hen.sive  Emplovmeiu  and  Training  Act  ot 
1973  to  provide  that  a  unit  or  combination 
of  units  of  geiuTal  local  government  having 
a  population  of  50.000  or  more  shall  be 
eligible  to  be  a  prune  sponsor,  and  for  other 
purpo.se>:  to  the  Commiltee  on  Educa  ion 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  ANDERSON  of  California: 
HR  5423  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and 
conserve  gasoline  bv  improving  motor  ve- 
hicle fuel  economy,  and  for  other  purpases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

H  R.  5424  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Interr.al 
Revenue  Cnd>;  of  19.54  lo  provide  for  a  ta:< 
on  every  new  automol)i!e  with  respect  to  its 
consumption  rate,  to  provide  lor  public  dis- 
closure of  the  fuel  consumption  rate  of  every 
new  automol>iIe.  and  tor  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wiij.s  and  Means. 

Bv    Mr     ARCHER     i  lor    himseir.    Mr. 

BAr.M.\^r,    Mr     Bi  \RU    of    Tennessee, 

Mr    BcniFsoN  of  Texas.  Mr    Byron, 

Mr  Coii.tNS  of  Texas.  Mr  Ck.^nf.  Mr 

Derrick.  Mr   Dicktm.son.  Mr   Esiitf- 

M.^N.    Mr.    M\NN-,    Mr.    M.\RriM,    Mr. 

RotssiLOT.  Mr.  Snvdkr,  Mr.  Steigkr 

ot  Ari7:ona,  Mr    Svmms.  Mr    TRErw. 

and  Mr.  Winn)  : 

H  R    5425    .^  bill  to  re|)e;il  the  Davi.s-Bacon 

.\ri:    to    the    Comtnittee    on    Educiiion    and 

Labor 

Bv   Mr    BLOUIN: 
HR    5426.  A  bill   to  .atthorize  the  Secre- 
tary   of   Transportation    to   make   a   loan   of 
SlOd  million  lo  tiie  Chicago.  Rock  Lslaiid  \- 
Pacific  Railroad  Co;    to   the   Connnittce  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr    BOW  EN: 
HR    5427.    A   bill    to   amend    the   Intcniiil 
Revenue  Code  of  19,54  to  increase  the  estate 
tax  exemption   from  $G0.000   to  SIOO.OOO;    to 
the  C'limmittee  on  Ways  and  Me;ais. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  \for  him.self.  Mr   H,\.st- 
iM.s.   Mr.   Brown   of  California.  Mr 
DoMiNK  K  V    D^Nins,  Mr.  Dow.nfy. 
Mr.    Emerv.    Mr     Hicks,    Mr    Patti- 
.soN  of  New  York.  Mr   R,\iLsnAf  K.  Mr. 
-Sarasin,  Mrs.  SrEii.MAN,  Mr   .Solar/. 
and   Mr    ViciORno)  : 
HR     ,">428     A    1)111    to    amend    the    Public 
He.ilth    Ser\ioe    .'^ct    to    establish    a    Health 
Education    Administration    within    tlie    De- 
partment   ot    Health,    Education,    and    Wel- 
fare to  provide  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation   of   a    national   health   educa- 
iKJii    prot;ram;    to    the  Commerce   on   Inter- 
-tate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H  R    5429    A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
piiinful  flevices   in   the  trapping  of  animals 
and  birds;    lo  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


H  R,  5430.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  l.iw  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adju.-tments  in  the  income  t,ix 
rut<=;:  the  amount  of  the  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  deductions;  and 
the  rate  of  intere-^t  pay;ible  on  certain  obli- 
gations ot  the  United  SKitc.-:  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Wa\s  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  f  LOOU: 
HR  54:il  A  bill  to  provide  a'uhori/.itioiis 
for  the  Dep.irtment  of  St '^e.  and  for  other 
purpose-;;  to  the  Commit'ee  on  Iiucrnauonul 
Relaiioii-,. 

By  Mr   GKADISON 
H  R    5-i:i2.  A  bill  to  amend  tule  30.  Uiu'tJ 
States    Code,    to    pvohil)ii    certtiin    fraiiked 
mailings  bv  Mcmhcrs  of  the  Congre.--s  dunn- 
certain  period.s  beiore  elet  lions;  to  the  C'ui- 
miitee  un  Post  Oilice  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H  R   5433.  A  bill  lo  tenipoiurilv  suspend  rc- 
(I'ured    emissions    controls    on    automobile^ 
reuisiered    in    certain    part.s    of    llie    United 
States,  and  to.-  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inl'Tstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
H  R    54:!4    A  bill   to  amend  title  38  ot  the 
United  States  Code  to  miike  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  ha\e  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  c(,mp,.ii..<;ition  reduced  because  ot  in- 
creases  in   monthly  social   securi'y   benefits; 
to  ihe  Comnuttee  on  Veter;i!is'  .Mtairs 
Bv  Mr    HORION: 
H  K    54:t.'v  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con^oiida'cfl 
I-arm  and  Rur;il  Devcloi)m«Mit  Act  lo  provide 
addiiional  bcnetus  to  persons  receiving  cir.er- 
Kcucy  loans   under  subtitle   C  of  sui  h   ;icc; 
to  I  he  Commiltee  on  A^ricuUuro 
ByMr.  KARTH: 
H  R.  5430    A  bill  to  provide   for  tlie  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on   the  importa- 
tion of  .silver  nitrate:    to  the  C'omnuitec  on 
Wi'.s  and  Means. 

By     Mr      KOCH      dor     hun-eli,     Mrs 

Scurokdfr,   Mr.  Soi.arz,  Mrs.  Sheil- 

MAN,    Mr.    Stark.    Mr.    Stokes.    Mr, 

W,\XMAN.  Mr    Cu'.ni.ts  H    Wit.sos  of 

C;iliiorniai  : 

H  R.   ,5437    A  bill   to  prote.i    ihe  cotistiiu- 

lioi.al  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stato- 

and    to    prevent    unwarranted    Invasion    of 

'heir  privacv  by  prohibiting  the   use  of  the 

polygrapii  for  certain  purposes;   u)  the  Cotn- 

mi'iee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KOCH    (for   himself.   Ms.   Ar- 
■/.vc.  Mr   Badiii.o.  Mr.  Brown  ot  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr.    BATfus,    Mr.    John    L 
Burton,    Mr     Phii.mp    Burton,    Mr 
Carney,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr 
Hannaford.  Ms   Hoi.tzman.  Mr.  H^r- 
RiNcTON.   Mrs.   Meyner.   Mr.   Mikva 
Mr.     MrrrHEM,     of     Marvland.     Mr 
MoTTi.,  Mr.   P.ATTisoN   of   .\'ew   York, 
Mr.     Rangel.     Mr.     Rn  hmono,     Mr. 
RosE.NTiiAL.   Mr.   RoVDAi  .   Mr    Ryan. 
and  Mr.  Scueuer)  : 
H  F.    5438.  .'V  bill  lo  protect    the  con>titu- 
tituial  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  invasion  of  their 
privacv  by  prohibi'ing  the  use  of  the  poly- 
graph for  certain  purposes:    to  the  Cominis- 
niiMee  on   the  Juchciarv 

By  Mr.  M.VrsUNAGV  i  for  iiiir.^clf,  Mr- 
Mink,  and  Mr.  Won  Pai  i  : 
H  R  5439  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  nornial 
(low  of  maritime  iiuerslale  commerce  be- 
tween Hawaii.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or 
tlie  Trust  TenUory  ot  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  the  ue-t  coast,  and  to  prevent  certain 
liiteiniptious  thereof;  lo  the  Comnuttee  on 
Education  atid  Labor 

By  Mr    .MOLLOHAN  : 
H  R     5440     A    bill    to    ameid    the    Federal 
Trade  Coin!n:--.u>n  .^ct  (15  U.S.C.  41  et    seq.) 
to  provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  teiritori.il  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful:   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv    Mr     NEDzi: 
HR    5441.   A   bin   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  .Agriculture  to  make  grants  to  cities 
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\ci  Fucour.ige  the  increased  planting  of  tress 
and  shrubs  and  to  encourage  other  urban 
forestry  programs;  to  the  Ccmniittce  on 
.'griculiiu-e. 

By  Mr  NOI AN : 
H  R.  5442.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Internal 
Recenve  Code  of  19,54  to  provide  thai  pen- 
sions paid  to  volunteer  firemen  or  their  de- 
pendents, or  lo  the  widows  cr  oilier  survi\,,rs 
of  deceased  voUnitecr  livcmen,  siiall  not  be 
sr,ijject  to  tlie  income  tux.  to  t!^e  Co:nniiTce 
on  Ways  and  .Means. 

By  Mr.  RAII..SRACK   (for  lumstlf,  Mr. 

Blouin,   Air.   Edgar,   Mr.   Foiey,   Mr. 

Fraser.   Mr.   Hall,  Mr.   Hakkin,   Mr. 

Hu-GHFs,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Mmjican. 

Mr.     Mazzoli.     Mr.     Mezvinl.ki,     Mr. 

Miller   of  California.   Mr.   Moefett, 

Mr.    Moss,    Mr.   Murphy    of    Illi.iois, 

Mr.   Nix,   Mr,   Ottincer,    Mr.   Ri.sen- 

HOOVER.       Mr.       ROSTENK  J\V„KI,       Mr. 

Sarbanes,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Sikes. 
Mr.  Sx.GGLns,  and  Mr.  Iraxler)  : 
HR.  5443.  A  bill  to  provide  f.  r  the  e.nab- 
lishment  of  an  American  Folkllfe  Center  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
pcses;  to  tile  Commiltee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND   (for  hinvself,  Mrs. 

Mink,  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Miller  of 

California  l  : 

HR.   5444.  A   bill   lo   continue   the  special 

food   service   program    for   cluidrcn    through 

September   30.    1975;    lo    the    Committee    on 

Education  and  I:abor. 

By  Mr.  RISE.NHOOVER : 
HR.   5445.   A  bill   to  provide   for   the   con- 
struction of  a  loop  road  at  the  Kaw  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Osage  County,  Okla.;  lo  the  Com- 
nuttee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
By   Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for   herself.   Mr 
RtjppF.  Mr.  BiACGi.  Mr.  du  Pont,  Mr 
Murphy    of    New    York,    Mr.    de    la 
Garza,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr 
DE  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Emery)  : 
H  R.   5446.   A  bill   to   implement  the   Con- 
tention on  the  International  Regulaiions  for 
Prevenling    Collision.s   at   Sea.    1972;    to    the 
Committee   on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fish- 
eries. 

By   Mio,    SULLIVAN    (for    her.self.    Mr. 
Rope.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Y'ork,  and 
Mr.  Mo.shfr)  : 
H.R.  5447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 16.  1971,  as  amended,  which  established 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere,  to  increase  and  e.vtend  the 
appropriation    authorization    tliereunder-    to 
the    Commiltee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WALSH  : 
H.R.  5448.  A  bill  In  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  present 
prohibition  against  pavment  of  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits  to  individuals  who 
are  residents  of  certain  public  institui  ions- 
to  t:ie  Commiltee  on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr.  WINN  (for  him.self,  Mr.  Burc- 
FNER,    Mr.    Derrick,    Mr.    Esch,    Mr. 
Fasci.ll.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.   PRK.ssirR.   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Thone! 
and  Mr.  Whitlhurst)  : 
H  n    ,s4J9,  A  bill  to  authorize  tiie  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Nalion;^!  .Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  conduct  re.search  and  de- 
ve'opment    programs   to   increase   knowledge 
of    tornadoes,     hurricanes,     larae     thunder- 
storms, and  otlier  types  of  short-term  w  >ath- 
er  phenomena,  and   to  develop  methods  for 
predicting,   detecting,   and   monitoring  .such 
atmospheric  behavior:   to  the  Committee  on 
•Science  and  Technologv. 
Bv  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  5450.  A  bill  to  auUioii,M>  granir.  loms 
aiici  loan  guarantees  for  the  government  of 
luiam.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
"i:';ee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Ms.  ABZUG : 
H  R.  54.51.  A  bill  to  allow  Federal  emi^lovees 
"^  participate  in  a  flexible  work  schedulin.' 
r'"':--i-ain   whicli,   for  an   initi.nl   period,   .slail 


be  established  on  a  temporary  basis,  and 
thereafter,  subject  to  congressional  disap- 
proval, on  a  permanent  basis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  ABZUa  (for  herself,  Mr.  John 
L.  Burton,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  N:x.  Mr. 
Dellums,   Mr.   Fauntroy.   Mr.    Har- 
rington, Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Richmond,  .\Tr.  Bing- 
n»M,    Mr.    Ro<?enthai,,    Mr.    Mitch- 
ell   of    M.aryland.    Mr.    Frasir.    Mr. 
"3ROWN    of    California,    Mr.    Minfta, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Ran- 
CEL,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Ms.  Holt-- man. 
Ms.  ScHROEDER,  aud  Mr.  Studds); 
H.R.   1:452.  A   bill   to  prohibit   di  crimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  afTectional  or  .-.cxnal  pref- 
irence,  and  for  other  purpce^;   tj  tiip  com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY': 
H.R.  5453.  A  bill   to  rmend  title  II  oi   the 
Socipl   Security   Act   so   as   to   liberalise    liie 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability   insurance  beiuhls 
IhereundPr;   lo  the  Committe?  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H  R..  5454.  A  bill  to  aniPiid  tlie  S'ate  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  lo  prc>- 
vide  that  taxes  recei\ed  by  cert.iin  .-pecial 
districts  which  are  not  units  of  local  govern- 
ment but  which  perform  municipal  services 
within  cities  and  other  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment shall  be  included  in  the  tax  etToii 
of  siich  cities  and  other  units;  lo  tlip  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operation.s. 

H.R.  5155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regi.nal 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  pro\  ide 
that  the  Federal  share  of  a  rail  service  i  -n- 
tinuation  subsidy  shall  be  90  percem  and  liie 
State  share  shall  be  10  percent;  to  llie  Cmu- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commcr  e 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  5456.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Adniii;  ua- 
tor  of  Energy  Research  and  Development  to 
establish  a  system  of  research  and  de\e!op- 
ment  of  energy-con.serving  industrial  tin  h- 
nolofeies  with  due  regard  for  the  need  to  o))- 
erate  such  a  system  in  a  manner  which  will 
stimulate  depressed  sectors  of  tic  American 
economy:  to  the  Committee  on  S'-icne  and 
T.chnology. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  liimself,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Dirwinskd: 
H.R.  5157.  A  bill  to  authorize  U.S.  pavment 
to  the  United  Nations  for  expenses  of  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  in  tlie 
Middle  East,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By     Mr.     FRASER     (for     himself,     Mr 
Bingham,  Mr,  U:5AL!..  and  Mr    Cm  r- 
.star  )  : 
H.R.  5458.  .A  bill  to  provide  tliat  all  peiro- 
Icum  imported  into  the  United  States  after 
September    1,    1975,    shall    not    be    available 
for  purchase  other  than  by  the  Gmeinment 
ol'  the  United  States;  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Imerstate  and 
Ftireign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  5459.  A  bill   to  reestablish   No'ember 
11  as  Veterans  Day;  to  the  Commiltee  on  Post 
Oilice  and  Civil  Services. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Ffnwkk.  Mr. 
Mann,    Mr.    Jenrette,    Mr,    Stokes, 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Blanchard,     Mr.     Hannaiord,     Mr! 
Cleveland,    and    Mr.    Wirth)  : 
HR,  5460.  A  bill   to  establish   in   the   De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
a  direct  low-inlerest  loan  program  lo  assist 
homeowners  and  builders  in  purchasing  and 
iu-stalling  solar  her  ting    (or  combined   sol.ir 
heating  and  cooling)  equipment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currencv  and   Ho.i.iii" 
ByMr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.    5461.    A    bill    to    amend    tlie   Federal 
V.'ater  Pollution   Control   Act:    ,o   the   Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Ti-ans-iort ation 
By  Mr   HARSHA  i  .--or  l:i:,:  .-If.  and  Mr 
St  ••ci^ky;  : 


HR  54G2.  -A  biil  to  Rmen..l  the  Dl-Iiki  of 
Columbia  Code  lo  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  in  certain  proceed- 
ings for  llie  condemnation  of  real  property 
in  l.he  District  of  Columbia;  lo  liie  Coinmlt- 
icc  on  the  D..s'rict   oi   Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS  iior  himself  and 
Mr.  Wampler  i  : 
HR.  ,5463.  A  bill  lo  establish  an  office  of 
r  iral  health  uithin  the  DeDartmeiu  of 
H^'allh.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  as- 
sist in  tlie  development  and  demonstration 
of  rural  health  care  delivery  nn^dels  and  com- 
ponent^; lo  the  Commiiiee  on  Inters' a'e 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    .Mrs.    HECKLER    of    M:issaclu>selis 
(for   hei^elf   and    Mr.    F(jrd   of   3en- 
nesisee  i  : 
H  R.  5404.  A  bill   to  extend   for   1    vear  tiie 
itulhonzation    ffir    the   emerijency   joijs   pro- 
grams  under  title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment   and    Training   Act   of    1973:    to 
tlic    Committee    on    EducaUon    and    Lab.  r 
By  Mr    HE.\DERSON; 
H  R    5iG5.  A  bill  to  aliow  Fedcil  einploy- 
iiieni  jirelercncc  to  certain  employees  of  tlie 
Bureau    of    Indian    .Aftairs.    and    to    ceruiin 
cnployees  ot  the  Indian  Health  Service,  who 
are   not    entitled   to  the   benefits  of.  or   who 
lirt^e  lieen  adversely  aflected  by  the  appii  a- 
tion    of.   certain    Ff-deral    laws   allowing   em- 
ployment piefen-nce  to  Indians;  to  the  Coi.i- 
niit-ce  on  Po.st  Ottice  anj  Civil  Ser\icc 
Ey  .Mrs    HOLT: 
H  R.  54')t>,  A  UU:  to  amend  mle  38,  Uiiii    i 
Hta'es  Code,  to  Hiiilionze  a  program  of  assist- 
ance to  Stale-,  for  the  e-t,4bli.shnienl.  expan- 
sion, impro-icment.  and  maintenance  of  vet- 
erans cemeteries,   and   lo   provide   for   irans- 
Iiovtaiion   of  bodies  to  a  national   cemeierv 
to  the  Comniittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  him.self,  Mrs.  Cic-- 

HOI.M.  Mr     CcRMAN.   Mr.   C.iRNLLL.  M ; 

H'iRKiN.  Mr.  jE.NRrfTE,  Mr.  Lehman. 
.Mr  Lent.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Nix.  Air 
Sanlini,  and  Mr.  Won  Pati- 
HR  5407.  A  bill  to  amend  pan  B  of  ti.e 
XVlii  jf  llie  So.ial  Security  Act  to  bn..adi  :. 
the  coverage  of  hi/me  iieallh  services  under 
the  s  ijjplftneir.ir',  medical  insurance  pr.  - 
.L'ram  :»nd  ivinove  the  lUO-visit  limitatio:. 
pr".,e:uly  .ipplicable  thereto,  to  amend  pa:-: 
•A  of  .,,;..!i  title  to  liberalize  ihe  cove'-acc  . 
postal-hospit.il  home  lieallh  services  lliere- 
rnder,  to  amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  lo  re- 
({Uire  the  inclusion  of  home  health  service- 
in  a  Stale's  medicaid  pn  gram  and  lo  permr 
payments  of  housing  costs  under  such  a  pro- 
gram for  eidcrh  (lersons  v\ho  uould  othe  - 
wise  require  nursing  home  care,  to  require 
coniributions  by  aduU  children  toward  iheir 
parents'  nursing  and  home  health  care  ex- 
penses Uiider  tiie  medicaid  program,  lo  pr..  - 
vide  expanded  Fctferal  funtiing  for  congre- 
gate iuiusing  for  liie  displaced  and  the  el'ic- 
ly.  and  for  other  purposes;  joint  I  v  to  ti,e 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  i,nd  li.'  ■  - 
stale   and   Pjiei^n   Commerce. 

By  Mr,  KOCH   ifi,r  himself.  Mr.  B> '.,:ij 
of  Hliode  Island.  Mrs   Chisholm   M.- 
CoKMAN.   Mr.  Cornell.  Mr.  Iasceii. 
.Mr   JiNRi  tte.  .Mr.  Leh.man.  Mr.  M<  - 
Hucii.    .All-,    Mikva,    Mr.    Mottl.    .Mv. 
Nix.  Mr.  Rangfl,  Mr.  Sf  ibermng   Mr 
IR\XLER.    and    .Mr.    Wo.n    Pati: 
H  R.  5468.  .A  bill  lo  amend  part   B  of  tule 
XVIII  of  liie  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the   supplementary    medical    insurance    pro- 
pram    and    remote    tlie    100-visit    limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  lo  amend  pa^-i 
A  of  .such  iiile  to  liberalize  the  coverage  ol 
po.s'hospital   home  health  .services   thereun- 
der, to  amend   title  XIX  of  such  act   to  re- 
quire  tlie  iiiclu.-iou  of  home  health  services 
in  a  Stales  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
payments    of    hou&nig    costs    under    such    a 
piogram  for  elderly  persons  who  uould  other- 
wi.se  require  nur.--ing  Itome  care,  to  provide 
expanded     Federal     funding    for    congregate 
iicusmg   for   the   displaced    and    tlie   elderlv, 
aud  f  ;■  ot^er  purposes;   jointly  to  tlie  Com- 
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inuteoa  on  W.-xys  cni  ^'e:ltls.  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Cnmmerce. 

Mr.  LITTON  (for  Mmself,  Mr.  Etm-FTS. 

Mr.    l.lArjiiT.7;,    Mr.    Hannaford.    Mr. 

OEEtisTMi,   Mr.   EoiLi.N-c.    J!r.    Flcw- 

rrs.    Mr.    lI'.MTLroN.    Mr.    McHvgh. 

Mr.    REt-ss.    Mr.    \Vhitei;t-iirt,    Ms. 

i-"ENWicK.  !ii^d  Mr.  Mann  ) : 
H.R.  S-:C9.  A  bill  fi  oincnd  tlic  Tntornal 
ne\enue  Code  of  ir»5i  to  rcstrkt  the  au- 
fiortty  tnr  in.«;pcrt:on.  of  t.-is  r-jturnc-  and  the 
fi  iselo.sure';  rf  iiif.-.rn!r.i!'"n  c>ntaii:ert  i;icr-in. 
nnd  for  othpr  piirpo  '  :  to  tlie  CosnmJltcc  on 
Wr  sand  Mpci-s. 

By  Mr.  r.I<.COnM.\CK  (for  Mm-sU.  Mr. 

Brown    of    Ci'Mfornl.T.    Mr.    Tt^cuE. 

?.IosHtr.  ar.d  Mr.  G"ii.D\VATF.a> : 
T'.R.  Gi70.  A  bai  to  anthcriic  lu  the  Eacigv 
Ree.irch  nnd  Development  Administration 
a  Federal  program  of  research.  dcvelDpm'^nt, 
nnd  demonstration  de.^iigued  to  promote  elec- 
fru;  vehicle  technologies  pud  to  d;monEtr.ito 
the  commercial  feasibility  of  electric  ve- 
hicle.-?;  to  the  Commlitt?e  on  Science  and 
Te^hnolosy. 

By  Mr.  McFALL   (for  himself  juid  Mr. 

H  n.  5471.  A  bill  to  f.<;tibli;~h  nn  inde- 
pendent board  which  shall  have  the  au- 
Miority  to  require  prenotiflcation  of  price 
increases,  delay  proposed  price  incrcaies.  dt.s- 
approve  proposed  price  Increafe^.  and  roll 
bac  y.  exces-sive  prices  with  respect  to  com- 
p;'.iiie'=  m  concentratrd  indn.=itries,  in  order 
t  <  reduce  indation  In  the  United  States;  to 
(he  Comraitte;  on  Bankhig.  Cxjrrency  and 
H'^>u.«inf;. 

R!r.    MtFALL    (for   himself,   and    Mr 
Bfnnfiti  . 

H  R  5472.  A  bil!  to  e.'-tabli.'^h  an  inde- 
pendent board  which  shall  have  the  au- 
'Unrlty  to  retpiire  prenotlfication  of  price 
incrca.'.e.^.  delay  propo<;cd  price  increa.ses. 
disapprove  proposed  price  liurcases.  and  roll 
back  exrcs.M^e  piice.s  with  rf.'^pect  to  com- 
panies In  concentraipd  industries.  In  order 
n  red-.ue  inflation  in  the  United  Stales;  to 
ilie  Committee  on   Banking.   Cnr'-eucy   and 

Hv  Mr.  M.  FALL  (lor  lllm^-U  and  Mr 
Uot.MNc)  ; 
TIR.  5473.  A  bill  to  establish  an  iiidettend- 
<nt  bnai-ft  wlilch  shall  have  the  anthoiuy  to 
letpilre  prenotification  of  price  lnrrea=eR,'de- 
!.iv  propo.aert  price  increase?,  disapprove  pro- 
p.-<d  prire  Increases,  .ind  roll  bark  excessive 
prues  with  re.spc  t  to  companies  in  concen- 
Mated  Industries,  in  order  to  reduce  infla- 
tion in  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Bankinp.  Currency  a:id  Hvnising. 

By  Mr.  McP.'U.l.   (for  hiinicU  and  Mr. 

ANNUK710)  : 

il  R  5474  A  bill  to  estaMi-h  an  indcr>end- 
ent  board  winch  shall  have  the  authority  to 
require  prenotiticatioi-.s  of  price  Increases, 
delay  propo-cd  price  liicrfase.s.  di-^approve 
proposed  pri-e  iiure.i.ves,  and  roll  back  ex- 
cessive pii-es  with  respect  to  companies  in 
concentrated  Industries,  in  order  to  reduce 
inflation  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Banl:in£>.  Currency  and  Housii;'- 
By  Mr.  M.ATHIS: 

H  R.  5475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
A.;t  to  a.saure  consideration  of  the  total  en- 
vironmental, social,  and  economic  Impact 
while  Unprovnii;  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
itir:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
I'vn  Commerce 

HR  .5476  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Coiit>-ol  nnd  .Safe  Streets  .Act  of  1968 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  assistance  under 
surli  act  that  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
in  e.fejt  a  blndliis  law  enforcement  officers' 
bill  of  lights,  t,j  -af.  c..inniittee  0!i  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MILLAR  f.f  Ohio: 

HR  5477  A  bill  to  amend  tiile  :i8  of  the 
United  tilates  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterani'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion wUl  not  have  the  aiiKjunt  of  such  pon- 


.-lon  or  compensation  reduced  bc-aure  rf  in- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  bcneSii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AITdlrs. 

H  n.  £473.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Art  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
protcssional  standards  review  oiganU^ition.s 
to  review  servi  :es  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  nnd  Inter,  tate 
and  iorelgn  Conitncr^'e. 

By  Mr.  JJTXisH  (for  himself.  RTr.  A.-j- 
NUNTtio.    Mr.    BL.\Ncii.\i<n,    and    Mr. 
L.xF.tLCE)  : 
H  n  ."47D.   A   bill   to  aulhorle   tenipor.iry 
}i.=^stance  lo  help  detiay  mortsnge  paynient-i 
en  homes  owned  by  persons  who  are  tem- 
porarily  imeinployed    cc   underemployed    as 
the  result  of  adve.r  e  economic  conditions; 
to  the  Conimi  tec  on  Rnnl.!:-,  CutiPiicy  and 
Hon. I  r  p. 

ByMi-s.  MTKK: 
HR  5180.  A  bill  to  permit  clii-cns  of  the 
Trust  Terntor:.-  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  col- 
lect survivor  benefits  under  the  Socitd  Secu- 
rity AC;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
ric-in-,. 

By  Mr.  X.'VTCnER : 
HR.  5481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  increase  the  ex- 
tnptlon  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate 
tax,  to  increa.ie  the  estate  tax  marital  deduc- 
tion, and  to  provide  an  al'.ernate  method  of 
valuing  certain  real  property  for  estate  tax 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Mean.s. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Leccett,    Mr.    BaiNKi.EV,    Mr.    Bing- 
ham. Mr.  K"t  H,  Mr.  Helstuski.  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Mosheb, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Ra.V(.,ei.,  Mr.  Studds.  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mrs.    Chisholm.    Mr.    Drinan.    Mr. 
Miller  of  CaUfonua.  Ms.  Abzi'c.  Mr. 
P.ATTisoN   of  New   York,   Ms.   .spEi  l- 
MAN.    Mr.    Soi.ARz,    Mr.    Si.mox.    Mr. 
WiKTH,   Mr.   Han.naford.    Mr.    Kich- 
Mo.ND.  Mr.  MiKVA.  and  Mr.  Abhlev)  : 
HR.  5482.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  production 
and    procurement    by    any    a^eiicv    of    the 
United  States  of  an>  delivery  system  designed 
to    disjieminaie    any    binary- type    chemical 
warfare  agent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ann-I 
.^'  rvicvs. 

B;   Mr.  OTnNGER   (for  himself.  JTs. 
Abzuc,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  BiAcct,  Mr. 
BlxtHAM.  Mr    C'>NTE,  Mr.  Dominick 
\'.  Daniel.s,  Mr.  Deiai.ev.  Mr.  Fisji, 
rir.     Oilman.    Mr.     Hll.stoski,     Ms! 
HoLizMAN.  Mr.   Howard.   Mr.   Kocn, 
■Mr,     McRPHv     of     New     York,     Mr. 
Ra.ncel.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rudin-o, 
Mr.      Roe.      Mr.      Rosenthal.      Mr. 
ScitEt-Eit,     Mr.      Soi.AUc.      and      Mr. 
Wot  rr) : 
HR  5483.    A   bill    to   establish   a    Hudson 
River  Compact  Commission  compo.sed  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  representatives 
from   the  States  of  New   Y'ork.   New   Jersey 
Vermont,  Mas-sachusetts,  and  Connecticut  so 
that  the  Commission  may  netotiate  a  com- 
pact  to  devslcp,   preserve,   and   restore   the 
re.=ources  of  the  Hudson  River  Basin  and  Its 
shores,  and  to  antliorlze  certain   neces.sary 
steps  to  be  taken  to  protect  those  resources 
from  adverse  Federal  actions  until  the  States 
concerned  and  the  Congres.s  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  that  compact;  to  tlie  Com- 
niittie  on  the  Judiriarv. 

By  Mr.  PICKLK  (for  hlm.celf,  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Tiacue,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Burieson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Whitr.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Poac.f. 
Mr.  SrEELMAN.  Mr.  Wric.ht.  Mr. 
KRUForR.  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Mii.ford. 
and  Mr.  Gonzalez)  : 
HR  5484.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  croni'ni.-.Mon  Act  ( 15  U  S  C.  451  to  pro- 


vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clu-lve  territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
dcsmed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  en  In- 
ter ■t.it.'-  ;\!icl  Forcit,'n  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself  and  Tdr. 
STFI31.R  of  x\ri3ona)  : 
i:.Tl.  D13o.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secrotrry 
of    Agriculture    and    the    Secretary    of    the 
Interior     to     cocperate     with     States,     local 
n^encles.   and   Individuals   in   the   plannii:g 
and  carrying  out  of  pr.iclicjs  for  wa;er  yield 
improvement,  anr)  for  ot'ier  purpose-^,  t.i  the 
Coinmlflec  en  liitM.'-r  and  Tuvular   .Affair.- 
r..-  Mr.  RICHMOXD   (for  l.hniiclf.  Mr. 
FiLDERc;,    M.-.    BfKKE    of    Callicinia, 
and  Mr.  ?IoAi:Lt;Y): 
n.R.   5136.  A  bi'l    to  emend   tiie   Natioirl 
School   lunch   and   Chl'.d   I.'itiiticn   Ac;s  in 
rrder  to  c:::end  and  re-.;:e  the  special  food 
servic?  rrojratn  for  children,  the  special  n'lp- 
p'.cmental    food    program,    and    the    school 
breakfa  t   pror^ram,  and  for  other  purpo.se-. 
related   to   stren^rthening   the   school   Umch 
and  child  nutrition  programs;   to  the  Com- 
Piittce  on  Education  and  La!,>or. 
Ev  Mr.  ROGERS: 
HR.  5437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  3o;id  Waste 
Di^pos.il  Act  to  provide  for  a  compreliensive 
system  of  wa^te  mannrtcnv.at  and  re^o^n■t'> 
recovery,   to  protect  the  p.iblic  health   and 
environment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlte 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    RO.STE\-KO\V.SKI  for  hhn=eU, 
Mr.    Burke    of    Maosachusetts,    Mr, 
Co-.^'AN.    Mr    Fnr.ttzFL.    Mr.    Green. 
and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 
H  R.   5188,    A   bill    tr,  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    subject    Federal 
land  bank.^,  F'ct'cral  land  bank  a.vsoclations, 
and    F-deral    Intermediate    credit    I;anks    to 
the    taxes    imposed    by    i,uch    code;     to    the 
Committee    on    W.tvs    ani    Meaiib. 
BvMr.s,  SPFMMAN: 
HR.  5489.  A  bill  providing;  f  ,r  the  review 
if  executive  .ipreement.^:    to   ll-o  Cmniniitee 
'i\  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  SOI.ARZ: 
H  R.  5490.  A  bin  to  direct  the  National  In- 
.•^litiite  of  Educ:ition   to  develop  curriculum 
concernl'ig  the  destruction  of  the  Euro'jcan 
Jewi.-h  comnnniit:,  by  Na/1  Germ;inv  prior  to 
and  during  World  War  IT.  for  dlsscinin;irion 
to  elementary  and  secoiidaiy  sch.iols,   to  tlie 
Committee  on  Education  i.nd  Labia-. 

HR.  51<J1.  A  bill  to  establlh  a  Xationul 
Foreign  Investment  Control  C.  •minis- ion  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  foreign  per  oiia  from 
acquiring  securiiies  of  certain  dr.mestic  is- 
suers of  .securities  deemed  vital  to  the  ero- 
nomic  security  and  national  defeiu.e  of  tie 
United  States;  to  the  Comnii't;>e  on  Inter- 
.state  and  Porei|,'n  Commerce. 

HR.  5492.  A  bill  to  amend  tuie  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  lliat  an  !•  di- 
vidual who  Is  entitled  both  to  an  old-n^e  or 
dtsat-ility  insurarce  benefit  and  to  a  sur- 
vivor's benefit  may  simultaneously  recei\e 
the  larfjer  of  cuch  benefits  plus  one-half  of 
tl^e  sma'.ler;  to  the  Comiv.lttce  on  Way:s  ,sr.d 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  THONE: 
I!  R.  5193.  A  l^ill  to  amend  the  PavL-ers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  as  Dineuded.  to  re- 
quire packers  or  other  persons  buyicg  or 
acquirlm;  li-.estock  or  poidtry  to  provide 
.idequate  bonding  or  oil:er  security  to  pay 
the  producers  for  .su  h  commoditie.s  and  lor 
other  purpose-;  to  rhe  C'liimiMec  on  Agri- 
cuUure. 

By  Mr.  THC)RNTON-    i  f.  r  huii,  elf.  Mr. 

Dt-av.iN.sKi.  Mr.  J.  inks  of  Okl.iliyma. 

Mrs.   Lloyd   of   Tennes.,ee,   Mr.   Ma- 

rins.    ar.d    Mr     Cimrm.s    Wilson   of 

Texas  I  : 

H  R    54;»4   A  bill  to  crcite  a  Nation:.!  Power 

Resources  Authority  for  the  do\elopnient  of 

nuclear  power  facilities,  and  fur  other  pur- 

po.seii;    to   the   Joint    Committee   on    Atomic 

Energy. 
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By  Mr.  THORNTON    (for  hiiiLsolf,  Mr. 
IlAM.MFRSCHMiDT,     and     Mr.     Alex- 
ander) : 
H  R.  5495.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
Slates   Code,   to   authorize   a   demonstration 
jjroferam  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  high- 
way  riilroad   grade   cro-ssings;    to    llie   Com- 
iiiiuec  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
By  .Mr.  TRAXLER  : 
HR.  5496.  A  bill  to  enable  cattle  producers 
to   establi.sh,    linaiice,    and    carry    out    a    co- 
ordinated    pro-ram    of    research,    producer 
aiid  consumer  education,  and  promotion  to 
itnprove,  m.-iintain,  and  develop  markets  for 
cattle,  beef,  and  beef  productb;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

HR.  5497.  A  bill  to  retain  Novcmlier  11  as 
Veterans    Day;     to    the    Connnittee    on    Po:,t 
OUice  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
HR.  5498.  A  bill  to  .amend  title  10  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    eliminate    the    re- 
duction made  to  retired  or  retainer  pay,  for 
purposes    of    providing    a    surviving    spouse 
with  an  annuity  under  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan,  during   periods   when   the   person   en- 
titled to  such  pay  is  unmarried;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Mr.  WYLIE: 
H  R.  5499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and    Nationality    Act.    and    for    other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  ESCH: 
H,J,  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24,   1975,  as  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Mans  Inhumanity  to  Man;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
H  J.   Res.   359.   Joint   re.sohition    to   amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the   nth  day  of  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By    Mr.    SEBELIUS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Abdnor.   Mr.    Blanchard,   .Mrs.    Col- 
lins   of   Illinois,    Mr.    Corneli,    Jir 
Duncan   of   Oregon.   Mr.   Kemp.   Ms' 
Speliman.  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
H  J.   Res.   360.   Joint   resolution   to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  tlie  designation  of  the   11th  d.ay  of  No- 
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vember  of  each  year  as  Veterans  Dav;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  FLOOD : 
H.    Con.    Res.    194.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  o-.-upation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relatio:is. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMTDT: 
H.    Ccn.    Res.    195.    Concurrent    rcsohiiinn 
p.xpressiuK  the  !;ense  of  Coiwi'ess  concprnm" 
recognition   by  the  European  .Si^'curity   Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  crcupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuatii?.:   tn  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations 
By  Mr.  PLOMO: 
H.  Res.  359.  Resomtion  relating  to  restrict- 
ing transmission  of  sports  coutens  by  cable 
television;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
a  tid  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAY'S  of  Ohio  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Annunzio)  : 

H.  Res.  360.  Resolution  creating  additional 

positions  on  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  Force  for 

duty  under  tl;e  House  of  Representatives-  to 

the  Committee  on  House  Administration' 

By    Mr.    DOWNEY    (for    himself,    Mr 
Bingham,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Cornell,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Dantels 
Mr.    Drinan,    Mr.    Edgar.    Mr     For- 
svthe,   Mr.   Gude.   Mr.   Harrington 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mazzoli.' 
Mr.  Meeds,  Ms.  Meyner,  Ms.  Schroe- 
DER,    Mr.    Simon,'    Mr.    Solarz,    Ms 
Spellman,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.   Sy.minc- 
TON,  and  Mr.  Thompson)  : 
H.   Res.  361.   Resolution   relating  to   food 
a-sistance  for  Cambodia:   to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  (for  himself  and  .Mr 
Mineta)  : 
H.  Res.  362.  Resolution  relating  to  food  as- 
sistance for  Cambodia;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

By     Mr.     KOCH     (for     himself.     Mrs. 
Heckier  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr 

WiRTH)  : 
H.    Res.    363.    Resolution    expressing     <!ie 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives   that 
the  President  shoiUd  submit  an  action  plan 
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to  coi-re;  t  abuses  in  nursing  lio:nc-,:  to  ilie 
Committee  o.n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coim- 
inercp, 

Br  Mr    ITTTO!-:    i  f or  himself.  ?,fs.   r  y- 
.'tLi.   Mr.   or   Pont.  Mr.   Sclar/.   :.;v 
H^NNAEoI!n.    ^is.    Meyner.    Mr.    DrK- 
"iNSKi,    Mr.    Mvrtha.    Mr.    OHarv 
Mr,  T,ti,v(i  (jf  Maryland.  Mr    DijW  .■•:.•,  . 
a:id  Mr    .te.nrettl)  : 
J'    Pe-.  o'K.  Resolution  expres-j-ig  ihe  se-  'e 
c.i    tue  Hpusc  of  Represent  ;iiixes  concer-;:." 
t))p  need  for  immediate  and  subslanti.il  pub- 
lic Investments  :n  agvictiltui-al  research  ai  -i 
tpchnolofjv    for    the    express    pr,rpos?    o:    i  :- 
crca  i:ir^    fr,od    production:    to    the    C..mt'.  ■- 
tec  on  At_iie;iUure. 

Ey  ^h•.  W^  LIE: 
H.  Res.  :?G5.  Re--oIution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  .sovereigntv  and  juris- 
diction over  the  US  -owned  Caiial  Zone  on 
th"  Ishnuis  of  Pan.ama:  to  the  Commifee 
oti    International   Relations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIOyS 
Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  piivatt- 
bili.s  and  re.solulions  were  introduced  p'ld 
severally  refei-red  as  follows: 

BvMr.  DODD: 

HR,  5500.  A  bit)  for  the  relief  of  RrrH-! 
Ktroelilitz  Wurz-e;;  to  the  Committee  on  ;',e 
.ludicinry. 

ByMr  HORTOX: 

HR.  5501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  f,-,  ) 
j^.  -Mab^o'ii.  tu  the  roniniittee  on  tlie  Jud.- 
c  -ary. 

H.R.  550L'.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antoni  , 
IZ,  .Mana:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr-.  MINK: 

HR.  550:?.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Divi;;a 
M;imu..d,  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Jiirfir-n:- 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

UiKi.'i-  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

CV  The  SPEAKER  pie.,ented  a  petition   . 
t;:e   Cliamber   of   Commerce.   Camden.    Ar.K 
relative   to   adjoarnment    of  Congress   lor   .- 
lpa^t  4  inon-t  ^  -aci-  year-  to  the°Ccininii tec 
on  Rules. 


HR. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HOiN.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  color.ido 
IN  THE  HOU.'SE  OF  REPI{ESE.\TATIVE.3 

Tuc^daij.  March  25.  1975 

Mr.s.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  yes- 
terday I  introduced  two  bills.  HR  5414 
and  H.R.  5415.  to  a.s.si.st  veterans'  v.  ith 
less  than  honorable  discharges     ■ 

The  text  of  the  bills  follow:       ' 

H.R.  5414 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  disch,art,e  cer- 
tihrates  which  indicate  t)ie  reason  why  or 
-■ondUions  under  which,  any  individual  is 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  to 
deem  all  living  individuals  discharged'  or 
releaised  from  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  an  benefits  provided  bv  law  by  rea- 
son  of  military  service;  ai-'  for  other 
purposes  "^"er 

Be  it  cncctcd  h,j  the  Senate  and  House 
o;  Rcpre.je,itativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  j;j  Congrc^^s  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 1168  of  title  10,  United  States  C«le  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  '  '^ 

■;  1168.  Discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty;  certificate  of  service;  limita- 
tions 


I  a)  No  member  of  any  armed  force  mav  be 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duiv  until 
tne  certificate  of  .service  of  the  member,  and 
the  final  pay  of  the  member  or  a  substantial 
part  of  that  pay,  are  ready  for  delivery  to  the 
member  or  to  the  next  of  kin  or  k-al  r-,j)t- 
sentative. 

"(b)  A  certificate  of  service  issued  our- 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  mav  not  set  forth 
wi,h  respect  to  the  member  concerned  anv 
information  other  than — 

•■11)    the  name,  rank,  and  .service  number 
of  the  member;  and 

■■(2)    the  period   of  active  dutv   ser\ed   bv 
the  member.  '  ■ 

"(c)  No  certificate  of  service  mav  .set  forth 
?nH?.°iV^'"  ^"^  notation  of  any  kind  which 
indicates  or  may  Indicate,  the  reason  w'  v  or 
the  conditions  under  which,  a  member  was 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 

(d)  This  section  does  not  prevent  the 
immediate  transfer  of  any  member  to  a  Vet- 
erans Administration  facility  for  necessary 
ncspltal  care." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  59  of  such  title 
10  IS  amended  by  striking  out 
■1168.  Discharge  or  release  from  a   tivc  dutv 

limitations." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•'1168.  Discharge  or  release  from  active  du,y 
certificate  of  service;  limitations." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  fii.t 


sertioii  of  tins  Aet  shall  a|,ply  with  re-  -  • 
to  niem'oers  o:  the  armed  forces  who  are  di-- 
ciiart:,ed  or  released  from  active  duty  on  ,  ■■ 
after  liie  d.ue  of  the  enactment  of  this  A> 

Sfc.  ,^.  ,a)  Tlie  .Se.-ietary  nf  the  aoproj  •  - 
a,e  !n.;)-ary  department  shall  prcmpilv  ;  - 
sue  to  any  living  member  itipon  reoiie  ' 
therefor  by  the  member)  who  was  discharg  ■ 
or  rclea-.ed  irom  active  dutv  before  the  d..t- 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  a  certih-ate  t  ' 
sc;\ice  provided  fr.r  in  se:tion  1  KJB  of  title 
10  of  tiie  United  States  Cede  i  a.s  amrud-'- 
b,\-  tlie  fir,-t  section  of  this  .-^^  i  i . 

(bl  Alt.,."  is.Mtanee  of  a:  v  c.rtlficale  cf 
service  to  afv  individual  ptir.Miant  to  s-,ibl 
section  ,ai  of  tins  section,  any  disehar-- 
certificaie  or  ei-incate  of  relea.se  which  wp- 
ishued  to  -urh  individual  before  the  date  o' 
tlie  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  any  legal  force  or  ellect 

Sec.  4.  Anv  individual  who  ls  issued    or  • 
entitled  to  be  issued,  a  certificate  of  service 
tinder  the  amendments  made  bv  the  fir^t  sec- 
tion of  this  Art  or  the  p;ovi.-ions  of  .-.enio-i 

3  of  this  Act  shal:  be  deemed  to  be 

'1)  a  veteran  within  the  meaniii''  cf  sec- 
tion 101,21  of  i:tle  38.  United  States  Code- 
and 

(2)   a  veteran  diS. 'lar-ed  under  conditions- 
other  than  dislionorable  for  the  purposes  .  f 
any  other  law   of   the   United   States   undf 
whicn   benefits  of  any  kind  are  made  avail- 
able-to    f;-c:;    indi.idnal    bv    rea-on      .f    t'- 


IncUvldtial's  service  on   active   duty   in    UiP 
Armed  K'.r'-es  of  the  Uiuted  States, 


HR.  5415 
A  ■)<;!  to  »in-nd  tiUe  38  ril  L!:e  ITi.i'fd  States 
Code  11'  orcl«T  to  provltlc  ihrit  no  liidlvlUiial 
V.  lu>  served  in  iivy  arr.t-d  forre  -lisill  be  de- 
.'ipd  vtterai  s  ben'-riti  uiiU- -^  tm-.t  indlvid- 
uul  iv!i,  dl  .c.i;»r(  cd  or  i.'l«'  is^.i  from  active 
-eiiice  With  a  d;.^oi;.jiibl»  disiharge 
Cc  it  enartcci  l>;i  tiie  S>  nalc  oi.d  Hmfc  of 
Hfjirc^cntutu'i-t    of     t!f     ViKi'.'i     Stclrx     of 
Amrrica  in  CoinjrcfS  «.•:■<(•'■- O'.-tf.  Tli.1t  (A)  M-C- 
lioii  101(2)    or  tit'.'  J8.  Utmed  Slate*  C-)de, 
I      'iiended  ti  teud  hs  i'.ll..,vs: 

"ril  The  renii  .•.•teraa  n:e:<r>;  d:i.v  per.. in 
•A-io  served  ui  t'lv  lu'llie  millt.nry.  uaval.  or 
air  fiervji'e.  i  :id  Hiio  v.  ,r<  dscliur^'cd  or  re- 
Ic.iMd  Iher'.'Iiom  with  tiirer  than  a  cilsho::- 
cnible  disohi'rye  " 

lb)  Sc-.M»i:is  3!0.  331.  402ihMli  i«ud  (2). 
f'ibni).  Io03ilji  i2i,  lf;3:2.;i|  I  1  /  lAi.  and 
17G0  (a)  HtiU  ili).  of  title  rjs.  Uuucd  States 
C'xle.  are  each  amended  by  otriStiiig  ovX,  "un- 
der oudiiK.ns  o".ier  lliRi:  0;  hoi  orable"  nud 
1  i-^ertlntj  In  lien  theieof  •■.M'.h  other  tha:i 
.1  ci^honnrable  discharge". 

M  )  Seciion  1701(a)  111  of  title  38,  United 
t5.,iiivs  Code.  Is  anif  nded  by  stiikiiitr  out  "un- 
der dl3hoiiorabi3  coudiiionri."  and  Itisertliig 
in  lieu  thereof  ■uith  the  member  or  p«T.on 
re.-fi'-inj;  n  di^l.'  !.■  i.;';;^  il.  ■.  li;;i_,,-." 


S  AVVILI.;;. 
NAMED 
F'.URKK 


N  V  .       DAV       CliAPIER 
FOR      LT       THO^TAS      C, 


HON.  TL'0.;US  ;.  DO'.VNIY 

i:>   1  ilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N  1  \in  :-,s 

Tv.rsda-j.    March  2.'.  l'j73 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Spcnktr.  n.s  the 
people  of  South  Vietiiam  lace  -an  inten.si- 
fied  stru:5le  to  pr^-.erve  their  national 
!;bLn-ty.  we  are  paintully  reminded  of  the 
.57  000  yonng  American  men  who  went  to 
.:id  in  tl-.at  -strugjile.  ne\er  to  retnni 
alivo.  There  v.  ere  fountle.s.s  others  wlio 
chd  com  back,  and  the  way  we  treat 
th  -e  men  today  can  bo  testimony  to  our 
appreciation  for  a'l  tlie  Americans  who 
•■cut  to  help  the  South  Yielnantcse. 

In  my  di.-.trict,  a  croup  of  Disabl'-d 
American  Veteran.^  has  expressed  it.s 
h  iiie  that  Vietnam  veterans  will  receive 
more  adequate  reLOL-nilion  and  benefit.-i 
Ly  naniinK  it ;  new  cliapter  after  a  younu 
Ixutenant  wlio  died  in  Vietnam. 

I  learned  ut  th''  DAV  action  in  tiie  Siif- 
t  )lk  Coimty  News  and  v.or.ld  like  to  sb.ave 
that  .story  v.  ith  my  colleavues. 

SwvnM:  DAV  CH\iTf.p.  Is  N.\mfii  h.r 

LT.    TJI0M.\S    C.    BlRK£ 

Itf   recently   fonned   Sayville   Ch.iptfr   ut 

•  .»•  Disabled  Anitticaii  Veterans  hold  an  hi.s- 

•  •i-.i-  meetlui;  on  ftb.  18.  Iti75  at  the  Knights 
'  :  Columbus  Hail  on  Overton  Street. 

It  Li  customerv  for  the  DAV  tu  select  the 
:;;'n;e  of  a  notuble  deceased  veteran  lor  a 
Ch.ritt-r  luemwrua  name  The  men  of  the 
!.>■-. il  Lha'ner.  feeling  that,  the  youiif;  men  of 
tile  country  who  .■'.erved  in  the  Vietnain  War 
have  not  been  reoeivuit;  tr.e  recognition  and 
beneiits  they  deserve,  decided  to  remember 
ilie  youiiit  men  of  Sayville  who  lost  their 
live.^  in  Vietnam  by  selecting  on"  of  their 
lumber  fro:n  the  list  obtained  from  the 
iHlip  Town  Hall  records  for  the  Chapter 
name  Jim  Buckman.  a  member  of  the  new 
Chapter  v  ho  w.is  wounded  and  blinded  in 
Vietnam,  pttltfcl  the  memorial  name  from 
.1  hf^t. 

riie  i..ii:.e  of  tlje  ne*-  SiiyviUe  Chapter  of 
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the   D.W   13  L'.   Thomas  C.   Burke.  Chapl.-r 
173,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 

Tommy  B-trk"  w.-\s  living  witii  hn  wile, 
the  former  Joanne  Boss  of  Manton  Stroet. 
Sayville  and  their  yoiin^  da^l^;hter3  at  50 
Johinun  Ave  atiring  his  .service  in  the  U.S. 
Armv.  He  was  born  In  Portland.  Me.  i.nd 
moved  to  Bnyport;  v.heii  he  wa.s  a  baby.  He 
iiti..;i«'"d  St  Lftwreuce  Parochial  Sil'.nol. 
S.'ton  H.-.'.!,  nnd  evcntinlly  cradua.-d  fioiii 
Havpoif.  Hl;;h  ^^choo^.  He  attended  Stiii'ilK 
Comin'iMfy  Co".-:f  h.^fore  joln:!i-  the  I' S 
A'-mv  in  1067. 

Hi-  vii*f  ftc!  I-  ill  -ijons.  p.t  r'^ior.  If  ill  'iid 
ppypf>rl  Hi^'i  Sehoni.  nt'd  C!;.i'.  erl  u.im^  in 
hi,  ri  .-rlAU.I  pla\>.,.  Hii  purcnt...  fcd  vsrd  uAi 
r.Iiirli-n  B:tr;:o  (.r  BiypMt  e.-itnbl.-her|  an  :■!;- 
r.iii  1  :rv:.rd  .:i  Tomit.yVi  ij>-;iH»ry  lo  the  D.iy- 
po; ;  ••-..'■•;i,!n;;  ria- •  miftirn*  who  »»  6«>l- 
sti.id.,1  !  !n  nr.ima. 

IV'iiii,.;-  B-rke  tuatluutld  fr<im  OC-.  Ill 
ItJtia,  rer^ivfci  .Anboriie  tntlnltn:  at  Ft.  Ben- 
iiii  Oa.  H»d  «.!,  serving  at  Ft.  Walnwiifhl, 
.'M.i-  .a  wi>{-n  he  voluitteored  for  Viet  Nam. 
He  .-i-rved  brle«5  vlih  the  Flr.t  Divivion.  r.nd 
"lis  then  ji.-.-ivned  to  Advisory  Team  70  of 
:h"  'lilitnro  A-.».ist.-:-i"p  Command. 

He  was  wo>indCil  in  action  and  av.avu!  d 
•he  Purple  Heart  Sept.  18.  lOeti.  He  wiis 
.iw.irded  t'le  Pron/'e  Star  for  bravery  dtirliit; 
^■I'0^lnd  combat  Oct.  9,  1969,  and  P^jain  the 
Droii-e  Star  with  Pr.«t  oak  leaf  cluster  on 
D?e.  5.  1963.  On  Dec.  20.  1069  he  w  a«  awarded 
the  Air  Medal.  He  aKo  received  additional 
t.e-oratio'is  from  the  Viet  Nam  O'lvernmeiu. 

Totmny  Biui.e  was  killed  in  a  ".iin  Feb  1'' 
i;i7o.  '    " 

To'.ay,  Josmr.e  BurUe  with  daiichtei-? 
Diana,  7.  and  Katie.  5.  live  in  HA-nnvi  ■]„  « 
to  lojr.my"*  parents. 


Mil  I  fit    J.T. 


i//';, 


""F-MAN  riSHER    PUBLIC  SER^'AVT 

*"  HON.  OLIN  E.  TEACUE 

OF   TEXAS 
;^    'H!-   ;il5LSK  OF  REPRKaENTAlIV:  S 

Tu'sdap.  March  25.  1975 

Mr.  TEACUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Kives 
me  ^reat  plea?;ure  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  this  botiy  an  honor  recentlv  bestowed 
upon  one  of  mv  clo.ve  personal  friends 
iM  Foi  t  Worth.  Tex. 

The  Texas  Water  Con-orv.'tion  .\s,so- 
cialion  oinyled  out  Mr.  Ceeman  Fi.sher. 
former  president  and  board  cliatrman  of 
the  Te.\a5  Electric  Service  Co.  for  tlicir 
award  a;  an  oiitstandinR  leader  in  water 
re=;ource  couj^ervation  nnd  dcveloijmcnt. 
However,  he  has  many  interc.st.s  besides 
tlii.'';.  all  in  the  nature  of  public  .<^ervire, 
and  a  recent  editorial  in  the  .March  15 
edition  oi  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Tdr- 
Mrain  has  listed  his  many  commuintv 
activities  and  achievement-  I  pin  pleaded 
to  include  the  editorial: 
(From  theP'ort  Worth  (Tcs.)  Star  Telegran.  1 
M.XN-Y  BrxFiir  Ei  c.wse  Ki',  Wopk  Is  Nevfr 
Done 

Each  vear  the  Te.sas  Water  Ci'ii.servaMon 
As.sociation  singles  out  for  .special  honors  an 
outstandinp  le:ider  in  water  resource  cou?er- 
vatlon  and  development. 

Tlie  person  honored  this  year  was  Mr. 
Beeman  Fi.-her,  a  past  president  of  TWCA. 
past  TWCA  bo:ird  chainuan  and  now  bo.^rd 
i-hamnan  emeritus. 

It  wouldn't  be  quite  a'-iurate,  though,  to 
.^J.^'.'  TWCA  ■■singled  out"  Mr.  Fisher. 

Actually.  Mr.  Fi&her  singled  hlm.se!f  out 
with  his  seiiiess  service  to  the  conimutUty, 
Slate  and  nation,  not  only  through  his  woric 
OQ  \\,aler  resomces  but  Ihrouyh  coun'Jess 
other  activities. 

Mr.  Fis'ier  is  one  of  those  dedicated  pcr- 


.'.ojij  to  whom  'retli-ement"  means  pUuij;inij 
iiendloni;  into  other  v.'ork. 

He  completed  30  years  witli  Te.xas  Electric 
.Service  Co.  In  19t>8,  havlni;  .served  as  presi- 
dent, board  chairman  and  coiis-.tlraiit 

Since  th.ii  he  has  taken  on  jobs  as  dir»>ct  r 
oi  Uie  Fort  Woith  Chatnbcr  of  Conimerc.-. 
F'or:  Wcith'^;  Piojfrisi;,  Itu-..  the  Soulhwesterii 
Fxpoiitiot'.  uiid  Pat  Stork  Show  ■.•i:d  thi»  Fo;t 
Worth  Art  As-^OwlnUcin  iir.J  a.  pr.-cii].  nt  M 
Historic  Port  Worth  Inc. 

Ke  hi'!  al  o  worjretl  •. iiti  .^ui  li  I'-innl'a- 
iions  ns  United  Fund.  Radio  t'roe  Europe 
and  file  Southern  Bipt.'it  Rniiio  .ind  Tlr-- 
v.^lo.i  C.irimi  iilon. 

Oi.e  of  tiii  jiio';t  impf!..,'ii;  pr.^je.lj  i.i 
l«Xii3  CTiri?tloii  UiiivcMty.  which  he  ha. 
r■J^^o.l  oviir  the  yr  ir::  la  i.un'.er'jv.s  capF.clticj. 

Thfu  thvres  Bl';  Brother.^.  Boy  Scout  =. 
Jiinr-;-  j'rh'i.v.nicnt,  public  television.  West 
Texas  C  hutiV'A-r  of  Cimnicic?.  Te\r.s  Re  -.earcli 
League  and  nn  alir.o.-t  interminable  list  ot 
ot'ier  can  c;  that  hiv.e  benefUed  from  Mv 
li'^f^i's  lime,  energy  und  concern. 

foni.^how.  rir.id  all  his  public  iiUercf,,,  he 
foiuii  ilmD  to  phiy  a  major  vole  In  the  woik 
of  the  Tc>:>s  Constitutional  Revision  Coni- 
inl>:.loi.  in  197;?  and  1974. 

In  lioiuniug  i>Ir.  Fli.iier.  1\VC.\  referred  to  a 
■  .'spirit  of  dedicatlcn  and  determination" 
which  maJe  hliu  a  key  figiue  in  the  <ncce.s.s 
1)1  many  underliiUir.'.^.-i. 

Tl;erc"s  no  way  the  coi.v.mitii'.y  can  lepay 
Mr.  FiOier  for  [,ivln[;  that  .spirit  such  free 
rein  !>■.  his  life. 

Biit  v.e  can  .say  thanks.  And  we  Wi-lcoit;!- 
1 1.1    Cipp.irtiintty  tn  in  -o. 


THr;  SUPREME  COURT  RIGinS  A 
SOCIAL  SECl.'RITY  INJl'STICE 
REGARDING  WIDOWERS 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   n:  w    ii>t:k 

I.N'  TKE  HOI.\-=K  OF  ELPRLSi-.N-l  .vr;v;- S 

Tursclctu.  March    2ry.  1975 

Mr.  OTT.TNGER.  Mr.  Sjicakcr.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Supreme  Co'irt'.s  recent  I'ul- 
ing  that  the  Gave;  iimcnt  has  ciu'aged  m 
sex  di.--criniir.ation  by  failinii  to  tyrant  so- 
cial security  bcncrits  to  widowers  witli 
dependent  children  on  tlie  .same  basis  as 
it  awards  l-.enefits  to  widows  in  the  same 
.-Uuation.  Over  a  period  of  several  year.s 
tlie  Congress,  at  the  ur.:inK  of  former 
R;'!>rc.scntativo  Martha  GriiTitlis.  has 
LM-adurtUy  worked  to  eliminate  many  of 
the  pro\i--ions  in  .social  sernrity  law  that 
discritninate  on  the  basis  of  sex  Unfor- 
tuntitely.  there  lemain  certain  foaturos 
of  tiie  law  that  continue  to  prevcMt  cciujl 
protection  for  men  and  woinen. 

In  last  week's  dcci.-ion  in  tlie  case  of 
HEW  a-^ahi.st  V/iescnfcld,  the  Supreme 
Court  iield  that  tlie  Federal  law  which 
grants  .survivor.'?  benefris  based  on  the 
earnings  of  a  deceased  husband  and  fa- 
t'ner  covered  by  social  security  to  both 
his  v.idow  and  their  minor  children  in 
h.er  cr.re.  but  that  gives  benefits  ba.sed  on 
the  eannn.us  of  the  wife  and  mother  only 
to  tlie  suivivinj:  children  and  not  to  the 
s;)3usc— unless  he  was  dependent  on  his 
v.ife  before  her  death — violates  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  by 
falling  to  provide  widowers  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law.  This  decision  seems 
sinr^le  enough,  but  the  most  interesting 
a-pect  of  this  case  Is  the  basis  the  Court 
?;ave  as  the  loKic  behind  their  actions. 

Justice  Brennan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  stating  that  tlie  deceased 
wife  and  mother  in  this  cas"  -Paul.t 
Wie.--onfeId — 
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%'nt  only  failed  to  receive  for  her  family 
Uie  sutne  protection  which  a  similarly  situ- 
ated male  worker  would  have  received,  but 
she  al.=o  was  deprived  of  a  portion  of  her  own 
earnings  in  order  to  coniribute  to  the  fund 
out    o:    which    benefits    v.on'.d  be    pe.ci    »o 

O'llCf!'. 

The  Court  determined  that  the  Con- 
.^iitution  'forbids  the  gender-based  dif- 
ferentiation that  results  in  the  efforts  of 
v.'omen  workers  required  to  pay  social 
.security  taxes  producing  less  protection 
lor  their  familie.';  than  is  produced  by  the 
efforts  of  men.  "  The  Court  also  noted 
that  the  sex-based  feature  of  the  law 
'discriminates  among  surviving  children 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  sex  of  the  sur- 
viving parent"  and  that  a  father  has  the 
same  right  as  a  mother  to  enjoy  the  com- 
panionship and  care  of  his  children  when 
forced  to  decide  whether  to  work  or  suty 
.Tt  home  and  raise  tliem  liimself. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  succeeded  in 
correcting  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  blatantly  discriminatory  features 
of  social  security  law,  and  its  ruling 
marks  an  Impoitant  victory  for  those 
of  us  who  hope  to  one  day  see  all  sex 
bias  removed  from  this  program.  The  dis- 
tinguished Justices  ox  the  Court  have 
also  demonstrated  that  the  denial  ol 
benefits  to  men  constitutes  a  sort  of 
.  double  discrimination,  since  it  treats  wo- 
men's contribution  to  the  labor  force  r.s 
being  of  marginal  value, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  this  decision 
as  a  landmark  in  the  .-tiugtle  for  cq-aal 
richts  for  both  sexes. 


LIMIT  FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP    rAI.IFOKNL\ 
IN'  IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IV:  -i 

Tuesday.  Mcrch  25,  1075 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  13  of  this  year  I  voted 
agair.st  further  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  aid  per  se. 
I  recognize  that  forelcrn  aid  is  an  impor- 
tant tool  in  American  diplomacy.  More 
imjiortantly,  we  have  a  duty  to  do  what 
we  can  to  help  nations  in  a  humanitarian 
w.iy.  Especially  with  the  food  shortage.s 
that  threaten  many  areas  of  the  world 
V,  ith  mass  starvation. 

However,  there  are  three  important 
considerations  which  must  be  made  be- 
fore we  approve  any  future  foreigii  aid 
appropriations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  finally 
realizing  that  America  is  a  finite  nation 
with  limited  resources.  Certainly,  we 
have  an  abundance  of  many  materials. 
And  we  are  still  the  worlds  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  food. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  afiford 
to  give  away  vast  amounts  ol  money, 
-upplies.  and  foodstuffs. 

Instead,  we  must  start  conserving 
liany  of  our  resources. 

Tlie  need  for  conservation  is  already 
tvident  in  many  areas,  especially  as  far 
fis  energy  supplies  are  concerned.  Our 
other  resoui'ces  will  continue  to  be  de- 
pleted until  we  realize  they  must  be 
utilized  wisely. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

My  second  point  is  similar  to  the  first. 

As  a  nation,  America  cannot  afford  a 
.steady  stream  of  money  flowing  overseas 
without  hope  of  return. 

We  are  wracked  by  an  inflationary 
economy  and  a  recession  at  the  same 
time.  Millions  of  Americans  are  unem- 
ployed and  unable  to  find  jobs.  High  food 
prices  only  serve  to  increase  the  hard- 
ships many  Americans  face. 

The  Federal  Government  htis  a  duty  tu 
try  to  .solve  the  many  problems  t!-.at  face 
us  in  our  own  country  today. 

The  third  point  is  that  our  aid  >o  othei- 
nations  has  often  been  mi;-Li.-ed  in  the 
past. 

We  must  have  safeguards  to  as.5ure 
tttat  funds  sent  to  help  feed  the  hungry 
are  used  for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  buy 
;:rms. 

We  must  be  sure  that  the  aid  we  send 
abroad  is  not  eventually  used  against  us. 

Yes.  we  do  have  an  obligation  to  aid 
tiiose  nations  who  are  not  as  fortuna'i,e  a.s 
ourselves. 

I  am  not  against  foreign  aid  in  prin- 
ci]>le. 

But  I  do  believe  that  we  sliould  see 
to  helping  Americans  before  we  star'i. 
.'spreading  our  resources,  nnd  our  "con- 
oniv  too  tb.in. 


VIETNAM'S  AGONY  AND  US 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILU  NOIS 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OP  REPREtI.NTATIV:^S 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1975 

Ml'.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
Congress  has  refused  to  fulfill  the  prom- 
ise made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  supply 
ammunition,  fuel,  and  funds  with  which 
to  resist  continued  Communist  aggres- 
sion, the  South  Vietnamese  have  been 
forced  to  surrender  long-held  positions 
in  the  Central  Highlands. 

Defense  Secretary  James  Sehlesinger 
declared  that  if  the  Congress  had  been 
"less  niggardly"  in  providing  military 
aid  to  Saigon,  South  Vietnam  would  not 
have  been  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
vast  territory  now  falling  into  the  hands 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops.  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  stated  that  he 
never  would  have  signed  the  Paris  ac- 
cords if  he  knew  Congress  would  refuse 
to  fulfill  American  commitments. 

The  fact  is  that  while  U.S.  aid  to  Sai- 
gon has  diminished,  the  aid  which  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  is 
providing  to  North  Vietnam  has  dramat- 
ically Increased,  surpa.ssing  $1.2  billion 
during  the  current  year.  Jean  Tlioraval. 
a  correspondent  for  Agence  France- 
Presse  in  Hanoi,  reports  that  the  Com- 
munists are  now  taking  the  offensive 
precisely  because  they  believe  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  preparing  to  abandon  Saigon. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  honorable 
voices  in  this  cotmtry  who  reject  the  cur- 
rent stance  of  many  Members  of  the 
Congress.  One  of  these  Is  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  In  a  recent  editorial, 
the  Monitor  declared: 


Tlie  que-^tlon  is  whether  it  is  morally  right 
or  wrong  to  sustain  an  army  with  the  arms 
it  was  led  to  believe  it  would  receive.  The 
South  Vietnamese  are  defending  themselves. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  are  flee- 
ing Communist-overrun  areas  and  now  add 
to  the  South's  economic  as  well  as  military 
burdon.  Surel;-  there  should  be  no  argument 
about  giving  humanitarian  assistance.  ...  It 
!.■?...  ironic  .  .  .  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Soutli  Vietnattiesc  hnve  i-hRped  up,  so  lo 
:^pfr.k.  U.S.  lawmakers  are  redticiiig  .  .  .  aid. 

.Another  honorable  voice  is  tliat  of  the 
Wa.shington  Star.  In  an  editorial,  the 
St'ir  declared  that: 

lu  our  own  \  iew.  It  l-  appalilii>i  that  a 
nation  like  the  United  States  would  ever 
deny  an  ally  the  means  to  defend  itsflf 
i\gainsl  ruthless  military  aggres.=ion.  .  .  .  To 
cut  off  aid  now  .  .  .  would  be  an  act  oi 
shauielul  betrayal  tliat.  tliis  country,  as  a 
gieat  world  power,  would  never  live  down — 
and  an  act  for  which  Congress  wo.. Id  be.ir 
tiic  full  burden  of  responsibility. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
Iiecd  these  words  and.  in  the  end,  turn  its 
back  on  the  dish.onorable  abandonment 
of  an  ally  in  the  face  of  aggression. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
editorial.  "The  Agony  of  Vietnam:  A 
Matter  of  Flesponsibility. '  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  ol 
March  23,  1975.  and  the  editorial.  "What 
Is  Owed  Vietnam."  which  appeared  in 
the  Cliristian  Science  Monit.o!'  of 
March  21.  197.5,  and  in^ei  L  ihtm  inio  tlic 
REctipvD  at  I'lis  Lime: 

The  At;''  NY  of  Vietna:i  :  A  M^ti.'.k  Or 

RtsPONSIEILnV 

The  pa=.5ib;lity  of  a  sudden,  disastrous  col- 
lapse ill  Souili  Vietnam  can  no  longer  be 
ri.led  out.  The  niilUary  .situation  is  increas- 
in-ily  serious;  the  p.-yeholo^ical  impnct  ot 
widespread  withdraw.'.ls  and  hundreds  ot 
thousands  of  fleeing  refugees  could  lie  dev- 
astating: an  awareness  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese that  they  have  been  abandoned  to 
their  fate  could  well  destroy  the  will  to  resist 
The  United  States,  moat  assuredly,  beat-s  a 
heavy  re.sponsibility  for  the  plight  in  which 
1  he  South  Vietnamese  find  themselves.  It  was 
wp,  after  all,  who  encouraged  these  peoole 
to  fight  against  Communist  domination  aft^r 
the  withdrawal  of  the  French  in  1954.  It  was 
we  wi^o  arined  atid  trained  them  and  scat 
}iundieds  of  tliou.ands  of  our  men  to  tight 
at  their  side. 

More  recently,  ii  vas  ,ce  who  negotiated  .■ 
"settlement"  with  tiie  North  Vietiiamese 
which  no  one  in  his  riclit  mind  ever  thought- 
would  work  but  which  allowed  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Vietnam 
witli  a  minimum  loss  of  face.  Under  the 
terms  of  that  agreement,  inost  reluctantly 
accepted  by  the  government  in  Saigon,  we 
agreed  to  supply  Saigon  with  arms  and  equip- 
ment on  a  o;ie-for-one  replacement  basis. 
along  ".ith  essentipl  economic  assist!  iice.  And 
it  was  we  who  failed  to  live  up  to  Ihi.s  astree- 
nient,  cittting  n:d  appropriations  year  by 
yenr.  vhlle  the  strength  of  Snu^h  Vietnam's 
iorce~,  in  combat  vehicles,  tanks,  aircraft , 
liiel  and  ammunition  sto.k.s.  eroded  steadily. 

Nor  have  we  done  anything  t/i  stop  the  mas- 
:  ive  buildup  of  Communist  force-  in  South 
Vietnam  since  1973,  in  flacrant  disregard  of 
the  Paris  agreements  negotiuted  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger.  In  the  interval,  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  tirmly  estab!!.'-hed 
themselves  In  the  South,  with  a  network  of 
.secure  bases,  all-weather  roads  and  even  an 
oil  pipeline.  The  manpower  of  the  Commu- 
nist forces  has  been  increased  by  at  least 
one-third  to  a  total  of  over  200.000. 

The  number  of  Soviet-supplied  tanks  and 
heavy  artillery  haa  quadrtapled;  stocks  of 
ammunition    and    supplies    positioned     in 
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South  Vietnam  arc  ^umcjieiit  to  sustain  max- 
imiini  military  operations  :or  two  years  (aa 
opposed  to  abovit  30  (iayi  for  Saigons  forces) . 
And  so  no.v,  quite  pieciictably.  the  Com- 
munists have  launched  liieir  ino.r  successful 
otTeusive  of  the  entire  war,  o-.errunniug 
nearly  one-thU-d  of  ihc  couiUiV  and  pui'ing 
the  defendiiig  forces  to  flight  along  with  a 
•errlrted  civilian  popnlation.  Mihlan!>.  tlie 
withdrawal  from  sparsely  poptilaied  areas  of 
the  highlands  and  the  north"  tiie  coi.o.nua- 
iion  of  forces  in  the  southern  heartland  with 
shortened  supp'v  lines,  makes  i?of;d  sense. 
But  a  military  disengagement,  attempted  in 
'he  face  of  heaxy  eneiny  press;iip.  is  all  loo 
likely  to  take  on  rhe  aspects  of  a  rout,  and 
•he  time  to  orsranize  a  cohereuT  defense  in 
the  vital  Saigon  area  is  despe:ai"Iy  f-hort. 

Given  our  dismal  pfriorman.^e  in  the  past 
in  supportint:  a  hard-pres-sed  ally,  the  cur- 
rent   debate    in    Congress   over    wtiar,    to    do 
about  the  new  Commiinisi  offensive  i;s  I.' Je 
bhort  of  sickening.  Senators  Stevenson   atid 
Mathids.    apparen-ly    wifh    wavm   bipartisan 
support,    are    now    proposiiig    to   cut   off   all 
American  aid  to  South  Vietnam  •virhin  three 
to  six   months.   An   admini.strailon   proposal 
for  a  flat,  three-year  limit  on  fun  her  aid  ap- 
pears to  have  little  support  on  Capirol  Hill. 
In  our  own  view,  u  is  appalling  that^  u  na- 
tion like  rhe  United  States  would  e-.er  deny 
an   ally   the   means   to  defend   I'self  au;iin.-.t 
ruthles.s  military   aggie^-,ion    In  the  ca.->e  of 
Vietnam,   a   three- /ear  ctit-off  d.ife  at   least 
has    the   justification   of    po.s,sil)l\    piovicUng 
ufticlent   time   to   negotiate  an  orderiv  our- 
render— conceivablv  e-.en  'ime  e  uuigh,  it  me 
pre-<^nt  Communist  orien-ive  can  b"  stopped, 
to  develop  off-sh<jre  oil  facilities  that  would 
make  South  Vietnam  independent  of  Aine: 
lean  aid  altogeiiier.  To  cut  off  aid  now,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  an  act  of  slianvful 
betrayal  that   ihis  country,  as  a  great  world 
power.   wouUi   never  live   d(jwn — and  an  act 
for  which  Congre.s.s  would  oear  lae  full  iji.r- 
(len  of  respoiisibilily. 


EXTEiNSIOiNS  OF  REMARKS 

•iiat   ;he  US.  can  at  le.vst  ,<5top  the  blood- 
^iied  now  by  halting  military  aid. 

Bi;*:  the  question  is  whether  it  is  morally 
ri^-ht  or  wrong  to  iiistain  an  army  with  the 
arms  it  was  led  to  believe  it  would  receive. 
'Ihe  South  Vietnampse  are  defending  them- 
selves. Hundreds  of  thotisands  of  refugees 
are  fleeing  the  Communis- -overrun  areas  and 
now  add  to  tlje  South's  economic  a-;  well  a.s 
mili'ary  burden.  .Surely  there  should  be  no 
argument  about  giving  humanitarian  as- 
siiiance. 

Clearly  there  are  limits  to  US.  power— and 
Vietnam  was  a  sad  lesson  in  an  overexten- 
sion niid  misuse  of  that  pc.\^e.'-.  But  there  are 
siill  moral  questions  that  a;fect  America's 
s'anding  in  the  world--:'s  reliability,  its 
sense  of  judgment,  and  i-s  willingness  not 
tii  throw  m  the  towel  when  thore  i.s  still  a 
chance  to  fore,;  ill  a  to'  U  Ciiuunnnist 
vi.-torv. 


March   jr»,  ir;.; 


LOTUS   STOKES-LOC.AL   INPTX'FNCF 
IN    FHDRR.XL    GOVERNMENT 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

<1      Ml.SSOt  .".I 

r\    liiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSIJNl  ATIVES 

Tuesdnv.  March  25.  1975 

Mi-,  clay.  Mr.  Speakei".  the  Clcvi'laiid 
Call  and  Post  recently  had  an  aiticle  on 
rii.v    dear    liicnd    and    cullr-agup.    Louis 

SiOKE.S. 


Wh.W    I.s    OWfD    VlllNAM 

There  is  sometiiing  deeply  troubling  .ibiir, 
tiie  sight  of  the  North  Vietnamese  .Army 
forcefully  advancing  in  South  Vietnam  and 
a  United  States  Congress  gripped  by  indeci- 
sion as  to  whether  to  supply  nioie  aid  to 
the  South  Vietnaine.se  forces.  Is  this  the  way 
America  wants  to  write  ihe  next  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Vietnam''  .A  world  power  that 
grows  exhausted  by  ir.s  re.-.ponsibilitles  and 
hesitates  to  offer  the  hand  of  help  to  a  peo- 
ple fighting  for  Its  survival  — in  a  wuniry 
where  it  encouraged  and  itideed  taught  the 
people  la  resi-,i ' 

The  United  Sta'es  was  .>'-.ce  cruiclzed  for 
not  letting  the  South  Vietnamese  rtght 
♦  heir  own  battle  No.v  they  are.  While  they 
are  at  the  moment  abandoning  strategically 
unimportant  regions,  no  one  is  saying  they 
are  not  fighting  well  Saigon  Is  far  from  suc'- 
cumbing  to  a  Communist  take-over.  The 
withdrawals  are  a  militarily  expedient  effort 
to  con.solidate  forces  wiiere  tiiey  aie  needed 
most,  given  tiie  limited  availability  of  .im- 
mumiion  and  e<iuipment. 

It  is  therefore  ironic  thai  at  a  time  when 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  shaped  up.  so  to 
speak.  U.S.  lawmakers  are  reducing  nnlitary 
and  economic  a;d,  and  even  arguing  it  be 
"■ut  off  altogether. 

Few  think  tluv  does  not  enter  iij-o  Hanoi's 
calculations.  The  .North  Vietnamese  ."U-e  tak- 
ing advantage  of  what  'iiey  perceive  to  be 
tiie  weakening  Ameiican  resolve,  even  at 
great  cost  to  themselves.  .According  to  some 
report.s,  they  are  throwing  recruits  into  the 
fight  who  have  had  only  one  month  s  train- 
ing. 

The  dilemma  fjr  Co.igrcss  is  deep  Ameri- 
cans are  dismayed  at  the  bloodshed  and  dev- 
astation wreaked  on  innocent  people  by 
-American  weapons.  They  are  undeisiandablv 
sensitive  to  the  compelling  argument  that 
Hanoi  will  never  give  up  until  it  vims  and 


Elpf-ted  '.o  the  Hrn-c  of  P'^presenla- 
lives  in  Noteinher  it)b'8.  Mr.  S7oke.s  h:i.'; 
i>rrvvd  on  the  Fducaiioi-;  and  Labor  Co:n- 
nijtt'^e  and  tiic  Hou.s,.-  Ititemal  oecuniy 
Co!7Mnittee,  in  pa.st  se.s.-.ion.s  of  Congre.s.s. 
and  is  currently  a  member  ot  the  Hou.se 
.Appropriations  and  Budpet  Cominitlee.s. 

In  addition,  lie  wa.s  twice  elected  chair- 
r.ian  of  tlie  Black  Caucu.s  and  is  the  first 
black  member  of  Contjte.s.s  from  Die  State 
of  Ohio.  In  each  of  the.se  capacitie.s  he 
ha.s  .served  con.scicntiously  and  pi-odiic- 
tively.  Mr.  Charles  Loto,  in  his  column, 
gives  Mr.  .Stokks  tlie  ciedit  lie  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  ropy  ot  hi,  article  fol- 
lows: 

Lottis    .StoKFS — I.Of  \t     iT.Fri'VNfE 

IX  Pkokra!.  GiurRt.MKNT 
'By  Ciias  H  Loeb) 
V.l-en  Clevelai.ders  made  hi-storv  by  elect- 
ing Louis  stokes  to  Con.  ress  from  Ohio's  21st 
Concre.ssional  District,  they  were  not  only 
realizing  a  long-sought  goal  of  .sending  the 
st.-ites  first  Blacl:  Representative  to  Wasliing- 
ton,  but  were  also  focusing  the  eves  on  tlie 
nation  upon  'lie  newly  won  politaal  maturity 
of  Cleveland  s  Black  eiectnrate. 

While  the  election  of  the  old.-r  of  the  two 
Stokes  brothers,  did  not  create  the  excite- 
ment and  euphoria  occasioned  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  younger  Carl  Stoke.s  as  Cleve- 
land s  first  Bl.ark  mayor,  the  continuing 
beneiius  of  l.ouis  S'okes  .service  in  Congress 
have  been  equally  sigr.ifica-it  and  more 
consisi«nt. 

That  is  vhy  Clevclanders.  and  all  her  Ohio 
neighhors,  would  do  well  to  ta:>e  notice  of 
some  ot  the  significant  developments  In  the 
current  Congressional  .sessions  m  Washing- 
ton. DC.  'On  The  Hill.  "  as  veteran  poiltklan.s 
refer  to  it. 

Exhibiting  a  rare  ability  to  win  the  ad- 
miration and  confidence  of  his  House  col- 
leagues from  the  very  beginning  of  his  fresh- 
man term.  US.  Repiesen'ative  Stokes  haa 
now  achieved  membership  on  two  vital  com- 
mittees that  oversee  the  sjiending  of  our 
federal  dollars,  and  particularly  in  the  al- 
lo<:ation  of  monies  coming  to  desperate  citie.s 
Ij.ke  Cleveland. 


Congressman  Stokes  now  serves  on  the 
new  House  Budget  Committee,  which  is  de- 
signed to  allow  Congre.ss  more  appropriate 
control  of  federal  spending.  His  membership 
on  this  Committee  is  especially  importaiit 
.since  it  will  set  guidelines  for  spending  lu 
tlie  approprlation.s  subcommittees.  Coin- 
cide;.tally,  tlie  Congressman  serves  on  thi'ce 
.-•ubcommifees  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Comntitlee. 

1  lie  raiiy,-  o!  his  coiisiituents  here  at  ho  iie 
are  urban  duellens.  young  and  aged,  emplovea 
and  unemployed,  homeowners  and  tenaiiis 
civilian,s  and  foiineily  enlisted  niPii.  well  anr' 
imirm. 

Fittins-ly.  the  Congres'5m.>n  has  gained  ;,u- 
mittancc  to  committees  which  most  directlv 
effect  the  v  eliare  of  citizens  who  eloc'cd  him 
and  to  whom  he  ;s  responsible. 

As  a  Hou.se  Appropriations  Comiuitieeinan 
and  a  sub'  oniniitlecman  on  Us  labor,  healtli 
fdiuaiion.  welfare  and  housing,  urban  de- 
velopment, space,  scte.ice  Pnd  veterans  Con- 
gre.sMnan  St.ikes  can  provide  Input  on  the 
allocation  of  $.57  million,  which  is  the  iota: 
b.idget  for  the  -wo  conunittces. 

Clearly  Cleveland  must  increasingly  tcek 
federal  funds  to  stay  above  water'in  this 
lime  f.f  inflation  and  fast-approaching  de- 
pression. Witli  •  ■  rest  '.v!th  our  local  c.f- 
licldli,  vho  must  aggressnelv  develop  pn.- 
grr.ms  that  help  people  a-id  Diut  etlicieiith 
use  icdf>rid  fnuds 

The  mood  of  Con-re=.s  is  now  an  as.sertive 
mood,  and  its  youn -er  members,  for  the  niosi 
part,  are  of  a  more  liberal  stripe.  Congrrss- 
nian  stokes  hos  well  into  this  liberal  cate- 
g'try.  and  can  be  expected  to  find  allies  m  his 
continuing  l.^ht  to  involve  the  federal  power 
I'l  the  I), est  of  his  constituents  for  eqiialiiv 
of  oppuri.nmy  aid  first  class  citi/.ensliip    " 


IMPOn  UU 


WORKSKOL't 
BOOT 


GET   THE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

oi    PI  N.-.svi  v.^^•IA 
IN    I  Hi^  HOUSr  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tur'.dnv.  March  25,  1975 

Mr.    GAYDOS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   was 
pleased  to  note  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Pittsburgh    Post-Gazette   that   the   De- 
partment  of   Treasury   has   determined 
that  a  violation  of  our  antidumping  law.s 
occurred  regarding  workshoes  imported 
into  the  American  market  from  Romania. 
According  to  the  article,  the  Romanian 
workshoes  were  valued  at  approximately 
S7  million  during  the   10-month  period 
ending  lost  August.   The  Department's 
a-  lion  in  giving  the  imported  workshoes 
the  boot  V,  as  most  heartening,  since  there 
are  signs  our  country's  domestic  markets 
once  a^'ain  will  be  the  target  for  a  horde 
of  imported  products  as  other  nation.': 
attempt  to  stabilize  their  shaky  econo- 
mies by  increasing  their  overseas  sales. 
.America's    open-door   trade   pohcv   will 
become  increa-sinyly  tempting  to  foreign 
producers  looking  for  a  market  to  sell 
their  wares. 

For  example,  our  Nation's  steel  in- 
du.stry  has  witnes.sed  a  dramatic  increa.se 
in  the  flow  of  imported  steel  over  the  past 
few  months.  The  industry  Is  concerned 
because  of  the  slackening  demand  for 
steel  in  the  world  and  the  demise  of  the 
voluntary  restraint  agreement  with  Ja- 
pan and  the  European  coal  and  steel 
community. 

Coincidentally.  perhaps,  this  new 
threat  from  foreign  imports  comes  at  a 
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time  when  tlie  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  is  conducting  hearings 
throughout  the  country  on  most  items 
mude  abroad  and  sold  here.  In  line  v.ith 
the  thinking  of  tlie  administration,  the 
Commission  wants  to  determine  what 
unpict  relaxed  tariffs  on  imports  wjll 
have  on  the  economies  of  local  areas.  It 
is  seeking  to  reduce  or  eliminate  tariffo 
on  thousands  of  products  i.-roduced 
iibioad. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Sptakcr.  I  wa^  yj cully 
di.-t,urbed  by  the  Commission's  failure  to 
include  in  its  heariiu.;  schedule  any  sector 
of    Pennsylvania,    particularly    western 


Pennsylvania,  wliich  Ls  highly  susceptible 
to  any  change  in  the  amount  of  certain 
imports.  I  asked  the  Commission  Chair- 
man to  revise  or  expand  its  itinerary. 
Unfortunately,  my  rctiuest  tvas  refused 
oil  tliC  ground  J  tlie  Commission  had 
neitlier  the  time  nt>r  the  .staff  to  alter 
its  schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  times  on  this  floot . 
I  have  said  that  if  our  N.ttion — or  anv 
nation — loses  the  ability  to  mcduce.  it 
also  loses  the  capability  to  survive.  Our 
Nation's  growing  lines  of  uncmploved 
vorkers  are  grin  p'  iricnce  -vo  are  '.r.l 
producintr.  , 


.JUDGE'S  NOVEL  BRAND  OF  Il,'.^,TIC; 


HON.  MARTIN  .A.  RUSSO 

I.\'   IHE  HOUSE  Oi  Rt.'PRE.'^KNT.n  iVi-s 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1^73 

Mr,  RUSSO.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  my 
chief  concerns  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
r;f  Representatives  is  the  cliallenjiC  be- 
fore us  to  make  this  Nation'.-  criminal 
j'ostice  system  more  effective  and  tlii- 
tient. 

A.S  a  foi-mer  asststatit  States  attome\ 
111  Illinois  I  S3W  first  hand  the  failure  of 
otir  courts  in  expeditiously  processing 
( r.ses  and  our  coiTectional  institutions  in 
rehabilitating  prrsoners.  The  proce.ss  lia.-- 
to  be  changed:  the  system  must  be  im- 
proved. Americans  are  entitled  to  walk 
the  streets  of  their  neighboihoocLs  in 
-safety.  An  enlightened  society,  which  we 
'proudly  claim  to  be.  can  do  better  than 
build  prison  facihties  which  aie  nothing 
more  than  production  lines  for  hardened 
offenders.  We  need  new  answers! 

Feeling  ais  strongly  as  I  do,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  count  myself  fortunate  to 
sen-e  a.s  a  member  of  tlie  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice  which  is 
chartied  with  revision  of  the  entire  U.S. 
Criminal  Code.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing uiider  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  Nca  Jersey  and 
Missouri — Chai'inan  Rouino  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  Chairman  Hu.v- 
r.-ME  of  the  subcommittee — in  this  vital 
uiulirtakhiR.  I  am  confident  that  under 
'he  guidance  of  these  two  experienced 
and  steady  hands  your  committee  will 
•ay  a  sound  basis  for  coming  to  grips 
^uth  the  great  issues  in  the  arttn  of  crim- 
;!Wl  justice  which  confront  us. 

In  turning  from  long-ranse  prospecto 
to  present  activity.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
lecent  efforts  of  Judge  Marvin  Aspen  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  Countv.  Ill  It 
-?'f'ihs  to  me  that  the  enlightened  find 


commonsencft  approach  Judge  Aspen  has 
taken  in  sentencing  could  well  serve  as 
a  standard  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  I 
am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  will  wish  to  Join  me  In 
commending  the  judge's  innovative  ef- 
forts upon  reading  the  following  account 
of  his  conduct. 

.4t  this  point  I  ask  leave  to  insert  an 
article  by  the  excellent  Chicago  Tzibur.e 
columnist  Jack  Mabley,  from  yesterday's 
edition,  which  treats  of  Judge  Asiien's 
c'-uriroom  activities: 

Junr.F's  Novel  Bh.^nd  uk  Jisn^i: 
!  By  Jack  Mabley  ( 
.Judge  Mhrvm  Aspen  cot^ld  luive  --oiit 
Weird  Hprold  Rubin  to  jail  for  one  to  three 
.vears  on  his  second  conviction  for  .sellimj 
poinograohic  books.  Instead  he  fined  him 
$l.2U0  and  3,000  nondlrty  paperback  books 
to  be  given  to  the  County  Jail. 

Vv^htn  a  phvsician  was  eonvict.-d  of  reck- 
less homicide  after  a  hit-and-run  accident 
three  years  ago.  Judge  A.spen  sent  him  t  i 
.,atl  for  a  \ear — to  treat  prLsoner-patleuts. 

The  sentence  vi  as  probaucu  fcr  three  .years, 
the  first,  year  to  be  served  in  the  County  J.iU'.s 
Cermacic  Hospital.  Fridays  the  doctor  left  the 
Jail  for  a  day  to  treat  patients  in  his  private 
practice.  Many  were  older  people  who' would 
not   ha\e   gone    to  another  doctcr. 

Judge  A.spen  Is  one  of  the  youi.ai  r  and 
mote  unorihodox  jtidges.  the  conimoa  .-,fcu.~e 
••r.th?r  than  unortiiodoxy  mK'ht  bef.r  de- 
-^•jribe  his  sentencing  practice.^ 

We  asked  Judtte  A.spe.n  ahmit  bis  aj>p'"a.  i 
t(>  sentencing. 

Well,  the  question  I  ask  in  .s»'iilenciiut  :s 
now  IS  society  bettered.'"  With  the  doctor, 
■vicifty  was  getting  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  bv 
lettlffr  him  work  at  Cermak  Hospital  thuii  il 
bed  been  put  In  prison  and  costing  tlip  .state 
«1 0.000  a  year, 

'With  Weird  Harold,  since  he  had  access- 
to  legitimate  book  sources,  and  tiie  jail's 
library  is  inadequate.  I  asked  if  he  wanted 
to  do  this  voluntarily.  He  agreed.  But  since 
this  was  his  second  conviction,  I  fined  him 
so  it  wotild  be  a  .significfintlv  hit'lu-r  penaltv 
than  the  first  time. 

"ihe  background  of  the  defend.^nt  is  ver' 
important.  If  I  send  a  IT-year-old  kid  down 
so  rhe  penitentiary,  the  odds  are  that  11 
hes  a  burglar,  he'll  come  out  an  armed  rob- 
ber. If  he's  an  armed  robber,  )ic's  i;(itiiK  tr, 
come  out  a  potential  murderer. 

•  So  yon  want  to  do  what  you  cur  'o  keep 
that  kind  of  a  person  away  :'r.>ni  'Ue  peni- 
tentiary. But  if  the  man  is  an  oid-limer. 
who's  committed  a  lot  of  CLJme,  vou'rc  dfltid- 
U:<'  youself  if  you  thhtk  you  rau  do  s')me- 
thliit!  to  lead  him  to  a  better  life  Y<ut  vhw. 
to  protect  society,  so  you  narchci;.-."  him  tor 
X  number  of  years." 

.Tudge  Aspen  acknowledqert  he  prob:-b!y  is 
coi.bid.^red  lenient  on  young  fir»t  otfcnder.- 
a.'td  ronsldered  very  Itard  oii  older  vei>eaters 
and  on  crimes  of  violence. 

"Iti  my  opinion,"  he  .said,  'the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  is  a  niis-iomer.  They 
don't  correct  anybody.  We  are  naive  in  de- 
luding ourselves  to  think  if  we  send  nnvbodv 
to  the  penitentiary,  he's  going  to  be  rt  Labili- 
lat.'^d  or  corrected. 

"There's  a  tremendous  American  mvii 
fostered  by  movies  that  a  man  is  .sentenced 
tor  a  crime,  goes  to  prison,  laments  in  his 
red.  misses  his  family,  learns  a  tr.ide.  i, o\\s 
to  go  straight  when  he  gets  out, 

"He  leaves  prison  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  ar.d  contemplate  his  n.isiriki-s. 
and  grateful  for  the  education  and  tmde  :.e 
now  itas.  He  lives  h.ippily  e^-rr  aft?r 
"That's  nonsense! 

"Some  85  per  cent  of  prisoi-ers  go  back 
to  prison.  It  would  be  okay  ii  the  penten- 
tiarifs  were  neutral— if  a  man  came  out  tiie 
same  way  he  went  In.  But  the  guy  con-.r.s 
out  worse, 

'  r;et'.s  ttiUe  a  ii-..in  who'-  cotniUi'cc;    i    <■::- 


lOt  a  crhne  of  violence.  He's 
He  has  a  wife  and  lour  or 


ous  crime,  but 
a  first  offender 
five  kids. 

"I  nilght  handle  it  thi.-  v.  r^y:  sen  fence  linn 
to  periodic  impr'.sonmetn  for  two  vear^  i:i 
the  County  .Tail.  He'd  be  loci  ed  tip  nigh'  ;. 
He'd  be  permitted  to  hold  a  Job  out--ide  the 
jail.  We  deduct  room  and  heard  Irom  his 
salary 

'He'd  visit  his  fcmlly  the  tirsl  S-.mday  of 
every  ir.oiiih.  Hcd  .support  them.  'Ahen'  he 
eoi  cut.  ho'd  hH\e  a  j  b  and  ^til;  ha'.e  a 
iVmily  and  stni  have  .t  chance. 

"If  I  send  him  to  the  peniteiuiarv  the 
statistics  are  overwhelm-ng  that  he'll  get 
divorced.  And  lose  his  job.  obviously.  And 
his  ftuuily  will  go  on  relief. 

■'.So  it  seems  to  zae  this  is  just  comrion 
sense  in  this  kind  of  situation.  I've  used 
it.  and  it  in.s  been  -.ery  .succe.ssfti! " 


SAl.UTE  TO  THE  BLACK  PRESS 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

; ::    :  IV.  HOliSE  ok  KKPRESEi-.  TATI'v^ES 

Tuegdajj.  March  25.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  black  press  of 


-America  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
fight  for  equal  richts.  Black  newspapers 
have  served  to  unify,  educate,  inform, 
electrify  and  inspire  for  148  years. 

In   my  capacity  as   chairman  of   th-.- 
Coti-icsriunal  Black  Caucu,-^.  I  addressed 
the  National  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
.sociaiiL-u  e.arlier  this  year  on  the  role  o: 
the  ijlack  prccs  in  the  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic survival.  My  tlieme  'nas  that  the 
blnck    newspapers    across    this    countr.- 
should  continue  their  historic  tradition 
of  prodding  the  Nation's  conscience,  of 
awakening  the  leaders  and  citizens   to 
the  impact  of  inflation,  recession,  uuem- 
iiloyment,  high  mortga.!;;e  rates  and  dis- 
crimination on  mmorities  and  the  poor 
Recently,  when  President  Ford  recom- 
mended an  increase  ;n  the  ccst  of  foof! 
stamps,  the  black  press  covered  the  storv 
prominently.  It  knew,  as  the  Congre.s- 
sional  Black  Caucus  knev,  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  higher  fee  scale  pro- 
posed by  the  White  House  and  tlie  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture    would    mean 
that  thousands  of  t;ligible  families  would 
be  unable  to  raise  enough  money  to  buy 
their  food  stamps.  It  knew,  as  the  cau- 
cus knew,  that  malnutrition  among  in- 
fants is  a  major  cause  of  mental  ret.irda- 
tion  among  the  poor  in  thi..  rich  land 
and   it   knew   tiiat   mahiutritioa   would 
inevitably  spread  if  food  stamp  prices 
rose.   So   the   black   press   co\'ered    the 
story.    Many    of    the    black    newsijapcrs 
I'an  tlie  story  on  the  froiit  page.  There 
^^ere  editorials  and  letters  to  tlie  editor. 
As.  a  result  of  this  type  of  publicity, 
thousands  of  concerned  readers  wrote  to 
the   White  House   and   Uie   Agriculture 
Department  in  protest.  Due  to  the  flood 
of  outrage.  Conttre.ss  voted  to  block  anv 
food  stamp  price  hike  in  1975. 

This  is  the  tyi)e  of  impact  the  black 
press  has.  Sensitive,  responsible,  aggres- 
sive journalism  by  the  black  new.spapeis 
can  definitely  and  does  definitely  affect 
the  course  of  public  policy  and  citizen 
avvorenes.s.  The  nation:^!  media  too  often 
ignores  the  problems  facing  minority 
communities,  but  the  black  press  is  in- 
timately in\olvcd  in  i  ommunity  affairs. 
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It  .:an  feel  the  heartbeat  of  our  com- 
iminities  and  lei  the  Nation  know  what 
tliese  communitie.s  need. 

Tlie  Cont:rcs,ional  Bhu'k  Caucus  is 
oelting  up  a  Black  Aclvi.-,ory  Ciroup  on 
the  Media.  It  will  encourage  coniniuni- 
cation  between  the  black  press  and 
rle.tt'd  otriciaLs.  It  will  help  the  <  aucu.s 
keep  black  Americans  informed  of  our 
activities.  It  Will  pro-,  ide  input  into  our 
legi.slative  program  on  i.s.sues  affecting 
the  media  including;  new.-,njen.s  privilege 
laws,  broadcast  regnlation.  ijubiic  acces.s 
to  the  media,  freedom  of  information 
and  freedom  of  the  pre.ss. 

We  salute  Uie  bJa'^K  pre.s-s  for  its  p;i.-.t 
accomplishments  and  for  its  continued 
participation  in  the  loreiroiu  of  l!ie 
battle  for  human  rmhts. 

At  this  lime  I  am  including  in  tiic 
CoNr.REs.sioNAi,  REcoRa.  an  fditorial  noin 
tiie  Gary,  Ijid..  Info  ol  March  13.  197.S. 
en  the  black  press.. 

I  ni     Hi  AC  K  FKF-iS  CAT»1  YST    lu  BCOH4IMII. 
DF  VI  I.ol'MFN  r 

(By  Howard  B.  Worxls) 
Wul,  tiiack  pe  pie  sh'.uued  a.slrte  by  the 
Kixoii  administration,  m  siiine  n>eaaure 
taken  for  yranted  by  'Up  Deiiux-ra-.i — who 
think  they  have  no  pla-^e  to  go — the  two 
major  pohtiL-a!  parties.  ^runfliDW  reflect  the 
society  around  riieni.  It  i.s  m  this  climate 
that  the  Black  Pre^  of  America  observes 
lUs  HH'h  birtiid.iy.  It  Ls  in  this  state  of 
national  cri.,is  -liat  the  Black  Piess  Hi  ids 
it.seif  and  fai  e:  ,  perhaps,  its  ,)ir>-,i,  challeiig- 
iiig  monie'it. 

With  employment  hitlmg  .1  high  fi.r  t!ie 
majority  of  A.iiericRu-..  figiirei  .show  Black 
Americans  al  three  times  the  figure.  Tlie 
black  youtii  luts  a  foiir-time  level.  f.-»r  ije- 
yond  what  economy- ts  rate  as  '  dipipssinn 
figure.->.  ■  Despite  this,  however,  black  people 
have  managed  to  survive,  becoming  in  the 
meantime,  highly  skilled  economic  ^.tr.ae- 
gi.st!i  with  limited  res.->tiroes  In  a  land  of 
plenty. 

Aa  PreNideir  Kurd  and  ecoiir>inis(,s  iirye 
more  amive  ^peiidlng  to  help  alleviate  t  le 
reces-sion,  statistics  show  that  blfi<ks  have 
long  been  cosK-^islent  .-^uppoiteis  of  a  viable 
and  active  economy.  Haviiii?  little  ii",e-t- 
ments  iu  the  \vhole  n(  .'merici.  blacks  spend 
proporliona'f>!v  more  than  any  other  group 
in  America  This  priming  of  the  econonii.- 
pump  by  BlH'-k  Americans  ha;  been  rPimed 
over  the  years  bv  tlie  ^uidan.e  pro.  iried  t>v 
the  Black  Press. 

As  never  beiore.  blacks  have  become  .sensi- 
tive to  tho.se  corporal  ions  and  lonipauies 
that  have  recognised  their  social  responsi- 
bilities in  turning  back  to  minorities  poi- 
tlons  of  the  fliinncial  .-.trcnp'hs  of  this 
country. 

The  Black  Preas,  founded  t>i  prote.^t  the 
evil  of  racism  and  sin*.pry.  noi;rished  on  a 
crusade  to  brm«  leiral  equal. tv  to  us  reader- 
ship, now  finds  itself  fighting  to  bring  black 
Anieri'-ans  into  tiie  ecunomic  mainstream. 
Tlie  Bhick  Prc-s,  through  lU  pa^cs  and 
I's  personnel,  has  taken  the  mes.sage  to  'he 
corpoi-ate  board  room.<,  .seching  economic 
parity.  It  is  no  longer  a  seat  a',  a  lunch 
counter  or  a  soda  dime  store  I'ountaui  it 
IS  now  rtK.)m  for  a  blacV.  stippher.  a  black 
iniurance  broker  and  an  offer  to  merchan- 
dise goods  and  services  in  its  widely  read 
column.",. 

This  is  the  role  of  the  Black  Press  loday, 
peaking  to  it,s  readership  as  only  It  can! 
This  is  the  articulate  and  credible  spokfs- 
man  for  25  million  Americans  u  ho  still  Hnd 
the  American  dream  something  to  l>e  h  iped 
for  and  fought  for. 

Tlie    Black    Pre.ss    will    continue    In    this 
role,    becau.se    the    complete    and    ulumate 
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ireedom  of  this  comitry  depends  upon  the 
ireedom  of  us  al!  Th.it  is  the  challenge  that 
laces  the  Black  Press,  still  true  in  the  spirit 
of  our  fonndmg  fathers,  John  B.  i?us;wuriii 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Cornish. 


March  J  J,  ]!j;- 


ON   THE    ir)4TH    ANNIVERSARY   OF 
OREFK   INDEPKNDFNrF   DAV 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

•    t      -SI  W      ■  il!:lL 

IN   i  HF  UOLI.SE  OF  RFPRKg.EN  lATIX  I,S 

Tiic.dav.  Murcli  25.  I't75 

Mr.  KIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker  lodav-. 
March  2.S,  1975  millions  of  Gret'ks  in  Die 
United  States  and  in  Greece  will  cele- 
brate the  154th  anni.er.sary  of  Greek 
Independence  Dr.y.  It  is  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunuy  lor  all  Greeks  to  reflect  back  on 
their  rich  hi,-.tor\  as  veil  as  anticipate 
a  brigiit  future. 

Tlie  achievements  of  ancient  Greece 
iu  art.  aichiteciure,  .science,  mathe- 
matics. philo.iophy  and  drama  became 
legacies  for  succeeding  ages.  The  city 
state  of  Athens  became  one  of  the  first 
and  most  succe.s.^ful  experimenters  with 
democracy  and  mud:  of  what  we  in  the 
United  .Slates  refer  'o  as  democracy  emi- 
nates  from  the  ancient  Grenks. 

Gie,re  hecatne  independent  in  1821 
.itter  winning  its  war  of  indfpendeme 
with  Turkey.  T.here  were  many  leaders 
in  this  era  of  Greek  history  but  none 
more  famous  or  dtar  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Greeks  than  tiie  inspirational  i)atriots 
Alexander  Ypsilanti  and  .^rdiibishop 
Germanos  '.<  ho  together  unfurled  the 
standards  that  sparked  the  ie\olt  which 
ultimately  led  to  Greek  independence. 
In  1830  she  officially  became  a  kingdom 
under  guarantee  ol  Britain.  France,  and 
Ru.ssia.  The  nation  flourished  in  the  next 
century  and  in  193.5  a  repuolio  was  es- 
tablished. 

The  post  World  War  II  period  was  a 
tirbuleiit  one  in  Greek  history.  Commu- 
ni.st  insurtients  wr.ijed  guerrilla  war  from 
1947  to  1S49  but  were  thwarted  thanks 
to  the  eftoi  ts  of  America  operating  under 
the  terms  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  which 
proclaimed  l!ie  rigiu  of  .self-determina- 
tion for  all  nations.  This  provided  the 
Greeks  with  tne  opportunity  to  succe.ss- 
fully  prevent  a  Communist  takeover. 

.'Ks  Greece  iipproac-hes  the  last  quaiter 
of  the  20th  centmy  the  flame  of  iree- 
dom a«ain  burns  biightlv  Th;-,  past  year 
Greece  was  able  to  tinally  O'.erlhrow 
their  oppie.ssive  military  leadership 
which  liad  been  in  command  of  the  na- 
tion for  much  of  the  last  9  years.  The 
recent  parliamcnlaiy  elections  repre- 
.senteu  a  blow  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
past  and  offered  a  real  liope  for  freedom 
m  tlic  future. 

This  dav  is  a  special  one  m  my  con- 
gressional district  lor  I  rcpiesent  one  of 
the  largest  Greek  constituencies  out.side 
tlie  land  ol  Greece,  i  am  honored  to  have 
so  many  Greek  friends  and  know  them 


this  Nation.  Their  contributions  to  all 
facets  of  oui-  society  are  well  known 
From  politics  to  the  arts  to  .science  their 
influeii'.e  is  felt.  I  wi.sh  to  .salute  my  Vol - 
lengues  in  the  Hou.-e  of  Greek  extraction 
Mr.  BiAPEMi^s  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Tso\- 
CAS.  Let  us  hope  that  in  1975  we  can  re- 
gain the  warm  and  loyal  allegiance  of  the 
Greek  peo.nlc  which  .suffered  -somew!,;u 
during  the  Cyprus  crisis.  They  are  oiir 
allies  in  the  irutst  .>en:,e  of  the  word  and 
our  effort.-,  must  be  directed  at  fostermg 
the  Ijc^t  o:  relatione  with  the  nation  and 
pi'ople  of  Greece 

At  this  point  m  t.he  Record  I  wish  to 
insert  the  cdiioria!  marking  Greek  In- 
det'encicnce  Da.\  b;.  the  renowned  voice 
of  the  fheek-Amcii.an  community  the 
I'eile:!!c  Times.  The  editorial  was  writ- 
ten b;,  Father  P.  N.  Papageorge  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  Unie 
to  read  ti-.j  editorial  and  .see  for  them- 
selves the  imijortance  of  Greek  Inrie- 
penden  e  Day. 

Garri-;   iNntpf  NutNci-    Dav 

iB     Fr.  P.  N.  Papageorge) 

Ihe   anniversary   of   Greek    Indepcncri:,  c 

•March   2j.   1H21.   will   be  coiiimemcrated   iin- 

doiibtcdly    With     dctp    reccrciue    and    lor- 

niali'y    with     fine    pa  rlotic    e.xprcb!-io!,v  \,' 

nideblPdness    to    the    heroic    stni^^les    r,nd 

«rpat   sacrifices  of  our  Klorions  Greek   F(jrp. 

bears  of   1821     No  one  imanined  at   the  t-ue 

that  little  G:cere  would  ever  be  able  to  ovc-. 

•"me  and  cha-e  on-  of  the  territory  her  rutr- 

less  enemy  and  turn  him  into  disorgani^m 

fliglit.   OnU    the   Greeks    believed   111    uui.i- 

>elves  that  ihcv  wo.ild  eventually  accoi;i))li;,li 

lhi.s  bof-aiise  'heir  blogan  v.as.     It  is  better  :o 

enjoy  jiisi  one  hour  of  freedom,  thnn  to  De 

111  slavery  and  conhnemenl  for  forty  years  ' 

Ihe     Greeks     fought     uiire!eiuie.-,sly     and 

matched    in    every    rc-.oecl    the    furositv    of 

their  noble  Forefathers,  .\fter  fotir  hundred 

\oars  oj  unbearable  oppression  Greece  lina'lv 

rid  lieisel.   of  the  yoke  of  enslavement  and 

i,iii;ied  lur  Ireedom  and  liberty. 

Greece  showed  to  nil  the  world  that  even 
the  iiio.,t  powerful  nation  can  be  defeated 
:iiid  fall  in  battle  by  a  nation  determined 
to  regain  that  which  is  indeed  precious  and 
was  enjoyed  bv  all  for  ceiiTuries. 

This  histor-c  epic  of  1821  is  nimbered 
among  the  eery  great  and  notable  ev,',-its  111 
tins  history  of  mankind.  The  Greeks  of  old 
s'.ldMed  once  beiore  tl.e  in.»s.sive  PersufU 
liordcs  .u  Marathon,  Therniopvlai  and  iilli- 
innteK  the  powerf.il  flet-t  at  .salamis  This 
fie^'iadlng  re-,  ersal  and  ccjstly  deleat  of  the 
Per>irin  nation  influenced  also  our  By/,aiuiiie 
Fathers  to  ft<jp  the  Ottoman  onsKuight  on 
the  turopcan  continent.  Greei-e  checked  the 
•grandiose  miperiali.-tic  dreams  of  -uhe  Ott.i- 
man  Turk  for  which  the  world  is  indebted 
and  grateful.  It  v  ill  never  be  lor^;otteii 
Greece  ccas  not  adcfjuulely  armed  and  mili- 
tarilv  named  to  lace  the  her.e  and  blooti- 
tliirsty  eneir.v  Greece  was  not,  however, 
thwarted  on  b.iid  or  sea.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  rid  herself  of  the  intolerable  yoke 
of  slavery  :, ..id  di.'^pel  ftrever  the  ; ureal  c! 
liei-  eternal  oppresi^ir. 

Greece  fought  courageou.';ly  hard  on  all 
flouts.  The  enemy  v  as  gradiiallv  cast  om  of 
Greece  and  since  tiicn  tliis  l.niionanl  his- 
torical incident  became  pari  and  parcc!  vl 
our  w  ay  of  lifp. 

We,  here  in  America  of  Greek  heritrige 
:uid  backxroiind.  uill  proudly  observe  tlic-^ 
wonderful  and  magnificent  accompli.sh- 
nients  of  our  brave  forefathers  and  ask  Al- 


io be  hard-woiking  t-nd  dedicated  peonle  '"'*^'^'->'  ^^  '"  •■'0'e'»»  prayer  that  He  con- 

proud  to  be  Americans  vet  also  proud  of  ","'"'  '°  '"■°"'''  T?-.  6^"ft^»^«  O''^^'^  P^^P'"" 

,,     .    „       ,   .       ..  .  ^i  rti->J  i^.'Mui  01  at  every  corner  of  the  globe  to  measure  up 

their  GreeKneri!a':e.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  obligation  of  our  .sacred  traditions 

to   the   Gieek-Amencan  cominunit:.    In  and  tn.st. 


March   J.l,  197.1 


BliM  REPORT  ON  RACE  IN  CALIFOR- 
NIA DESERT  1 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know, 
the  top  legislative  priority  of  our  late 
colleague,  Jerry  Petti.s.  was  a  bill,  H.R. 
820.  to  establish  a  National  Conservation 
Area  of  the  California  desert.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee is  now  working  on  the  Organic 
Act.  title  IV  of  which  embodies  H.R.  820. 
Those  of  us  who  joined  as  sponsors  of 
H.R.  820  recall  that  Jerry  Pettis  was  very 
concerned  about  the  effects  which  a  Bar- 
•stow  to  Las  Vegas  motorcycle  race  last 
November  30  might  have  on  the  eco- 
system of  the  California  desert.  A  draft 
evaluation  report  on  the  race  has  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  an  article  in  the  Desert 
Dispatch,  Barstow,  Calif.,  which  sum- 
marizes the  draft  report.  It  should  be 
clear  to  all  that  we  must  enact  legisla- 
tion soon  to  protect  the  California 
desert. 
IFroin  the  Barstow  tCilif.)   Desert  Dispatch. 

Mar.  15.  19751 
BIM  Ri  tEASts  Report  on  Barstow-I  \s  V'i  c.as 
Rac  !■.■ 
Barstow. — The  U.S.  Bureau  ol  Tand  Man- 
agement has  i.-NSued  an  evaUiaiiim  report  on 
the  Barstow  to  Las  Vegas  motorcycle  race 
held  last  year  on  the  Mojave  De.sert. 

Some  3.000  riders  took  part  in  the  event, 
advertised  as  the  world's  largest  motorcycle 
race,  on  November  30. 

The  BLM  reported  that  compliance  of  the 
racers  with  mitigating  measures  to  protect 
the  environment  ranged  from  partial  to  100 
per  cent  and  environmental  impacts  ranged 
irom  slight  to  severe. 

James  B.  Ruch,  acting  BLM  state  director, 
said  the  study  was  made  from  baseline  data 
collected  before  the  15.5-mile  race,  monitor- 
ing done  during  the  event,  and  studies  after 
the  race. 

Ruch  said  BLM's  report  is  a  summary  of 
the  data  and  findings,  and  additional  as- 
.sumptions  and  conclusions  to  those  In  the 
report  cannot  be  made  without  additional 
data. 

"We  believe  this  whole  effort,  beginning 
with  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  envl- 
ninmental  impact  statement  and  continu- 
ing through  this  followup  report,  has  greatly 
increased  our  knowledge  of  the  impacts  and 
management  of  large  off-road  vehicle  events 
on  the  desert,"  Ruch  said. 

"We  received  outstanding  cooperation  from 
the  race  sponsors,  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Motorcycle  Club,  and  the  American  Motor- 
cycle Club,  and  the  American  Motorcycle 
A.siiociation  in  attempting  to  implement  and 
oniorce  the  mitigating  measures."  he  said. 
Findings  on  mitigation  measures  in  the 
rpport  included: 

Campers  stayed  within  the  areas  desig- 
nated for  camping  due  to  prc-race  informa- 
tion handouts  and  course  marshalling! 

Portable  sanitation  facilities  wei-e  liiade- 
ciuate: 

Total  compliance  with  mitigation  meas- 
tues  along  the  courses  was  not  achieved: 

Specilic  marking  techniques  were  used  ef- 
fectively to  control  racers  on  portions  of  the 
course;  and 

Consistency  was  not  achieved  in  slopping 
all  racers  at  crossings  of  paved  roads. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Environmental  findings  included: 
Surface  pavements  of  the  desert  were  de- 
stroyed, compaction  of  soils  Increased  and 
root  development  was  restricted  in  use  areas; 
There  was  a  heavy  impact  on  vegetation 
in  parking  areas; 
Small  animal  populations  were  damaged: 
Measures  designed  to  protect  cultural  fea- 
tures proved  less  effective  than  expected.  Of 
19   sites  investigated   after   the   race,   three 
sustained  15  per  cent  or  greater  disturbance, 
four  sustained  6  to  15  per  cent  disturbance. 
and  the  remainder  5  per  cent  or  less  disturb- 
ance: 

There  were  9.902  spectators,  pit  crew  mem- 
bers and  riders,  3.908  fewer  than  the  preiace 
estimate; 

Actual  measures  24-hour  dust  concentra- 
tions were  below  predictions,  but  state 
standards  for  suspended  particulate  ambient 
air  quality  were  exceeded;  and 

The  total  increase  in  the  area  of  influence 
from  the  1974  race  over  past  races  was  1,921 
acres  or  25  per  cent.  The  area  of  influence  of 
the  race  course  lucrea.sed  from  6.265  to  6.897 
acres;  and  the  area  of  influence  of  the  start, 
pits  and  finisli  areas  from  2.240  acres  to  2,529 
acres.  The  environmental  impact  statement 
had  predicted  no  increase.  The  tracked  area 
within  the  area  of  influence  increased  by  ai 
least  673  aiTes. 

BLM  is  responsible  for  the  multiple-use 
management  of  12  million  acres  of  national 
resource  lands  or  about  half  the  California 
Desert.  Its  California  Desert  Program  inclttde,^ 
concurrent  phases  of  critical  interim  man- 
agement to  protect  resources  and  users,  and 
development  of  a  comprehensive,  long-ran^e 
plan  for  manngement.  use  and  protection  of 
the  desert.  Recreation  use  of  the  desert  has 
increased  from  approvimately  5  million  vis- 
itor days  of  use  in  1968.  when  BLM  made  its 
initial  desert  study,  to  14.5  million  in  1974. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the  use  involves  recre- 
ational vehicles. 

"We  recognize  that  off-road  vehicle  use  is 
a  legitimate  use  of  the  national  resource 
lands  but  it  must  be  a  managed  use  in  order 
to  prevent  its  being  destructive,"  Ruch  said. 
"The  same  is  true  of  such  other  mtiltlple 
uses  as  timber  harvest,  grazing  and  non- 
vehicular  recreation." 

In  1974  there  were  162  organized  ORV 
events,  involving  120,000  participants  and 
450,000  spectators,  covered  by  BLM  special 
land  use  permits  in  California,  and  all  but 
two  were  on  the  desert. 
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AFTERM.^TH  OF  GO-GO  DECADE 


HON.  JIM  LLOYD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1975 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  issue  on  the  minds  of  most  Americans 
today  is  the  economy.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
and  complex  problem  and  one  subject  to 
varying  opinions.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  Congress  an  article  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, written  by  Prof,  Peter  F.  Drucker 
of  the  Claremont  Graduate  School  in  my 
35th  District: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  25.  1975| 

Aftermath   of   a   Go-Go   Df.cadi: 

(By  Peter  F.  Drucken 

Every  50  or  GO  years,  these  past  250  year.^, 

there  has  been  a  decade  in  which  busine.ss- 

men,  politicians  and  economists  in  the  world 

economy's    "developed"    countries    expected 

speculative  growth   to  go  on  forever  at   an 

exponential    rate:    Between    1710    and    1720; 

around  1770;    after  1830;   around   1870;   and 


arousid  1910  (aborted  in  Europe  by  World  War 
1  btit  contlntiing  in  the  U.S.  tintil  1929  1 :  and 
finally  the  19e0s. 

Every  "go-go  decade"  belle<. ed  that  there 
would  be  no  limit  to  growth  .'\nd  evcrv  one 
ended  in  debacle  and  left  beliind  a  ma.ssive 
hangover. 

After  everv  "L-o-go  decade"  prophecies  of 
"zero  growth"  become  popular.  But  excep' 
for  The  years  between  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II.  vigorous  economic  growth  always 
either  com  inued  or  was  I'esumed  very  .soou 
after  the  "go-go  decade"  had  come  to  an 
end.  However,  the  aftermath  of  a  "go-go  dec- 
ade" always  does  bring  substantial  structural 
chances  iu  the  economy.  Economic  growth 
aUva\s  changes  and  .sliifts  to  new  founda- 
tions And  the  demands  on  business  manage- 
me:ii  aUvavs  change  -so  greatly  that  what 
was  "smart  management"  during  the  "go-go 
decade"  fast  becomes  inappropriate,  if  not 
incompetence 

.Some  of  the  cliangcs  that  the  aftermath 
of  the  past  "no-go  decade"  of  the  '60s  is 
bringing  about  can  be  seen  clearly. 

1,  The  balance  sheet  is  again  becoming  as 
imp;)rtant  as  the  PitL  and  may  become  inore 
important.  Liquidity  and  cash  flow  are  re- 
placing price-earnings  ratios  as  managerial 
lodestars.  Return  on  total  assets  is  likely  to 
become  a  more  popular — as  it  surely  Is  a 
more,  meaningful — yardstick  than  earnings 
jjcr  .share. 

Capital  investment  ratlier  than  coiisuinp- 
tion  will  have  to  become  the  engine  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  years  ahead.  Tlie  \\orld- 
wide  boom  from  the  end  of  'World  War  II 
until  1970  was  largely  fueled  by  consumer 
demand.  From  now  on,  the  center  of  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  in  areas  wliicli  require 
larue  and  massive  capital  investments: 
energy:  the  environment:  transportation; 
:ind  increased  food  produc'ion. 

-^bove  all.  Ihe  great  need  of  the  next  dec- 
ade will  be  Jobs,  whicli  require  capital 
investment  on  a  very  large  and  steadily 
risi'.ig  .scale.  In  the  United  States  we  will,  each 
year  until  the  early  'SOs,  have  to  find  some 
30',  to  50'.  more  jobs  for  young  entrants 
into  the  labor  force  than  we  needed  in  any 
year  during  the  'SOs  and  '6as.  It  will  not  bi? 
tintil  the  early  "SOs  when  the  "baby  bust' 
that  began  in  1960-61  will  have  an  impact 
on  the  number  of  new  Job-seekers,  that  the 
pressure  of  labor  force  growth  on  capital 
formation  will  lessen  sharply. 

In  the  developing  countries  the  need  for 
capital  to  create  new  Jobs  will  be  even 
ureater.  The  babies  of  the  late  'SOs  and  '60s 
who — unlike  the  babies  of  earlier  genera- 
lions — did  not  die  in  infancy,  but  arc  growlni; 
10  aduIUiood.  are  streaming  into  tlie  labor 
force. 

CHANGING    capital    MARKETS 

At  the  same  time,  capital  market  struc- 
ture is  changing.  The  main  channels  lor 
capital  supply  in  this  country  are  by  now 
private  pension  funds.  Even  without  infla- 
tion, they  will  have  to  expand  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  Employe  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  We  are  thus 
in  the  process  of  switching  capital  lorma- 
tion  from  "entrepreneurs,"  whose  Job  it  is 
to  invest  in  the  future,  to  "trustees  "  whose 
duty  has  always  been  to  inve.U  in  "prudent' 
invest ment-s.  which  usually  mean  tlie  past 

A  growing  sliare  of  the  national  income 
in  every  developed  country  goes  into  gov- 
ernmental "transfer  payments"  which  con- 
vert potential  savings  into  consumption 
And  government  deficits  have  the  same  etTeci 
Unless  there  is  a  severe  and  prolonged  de- 
pression, capital  will,  therefore,  predictably, 
be  in  short  supply — at  least  through  the  rest 
of  this  decade  and  probably  well  into  the  'SOs. 
With  the  passing  of  the  "go-go  decade" 
the  relationship  between  interest  rate  dif- 
ferentials and  liquidity  preferences  has 
changed  sharply,  and  with  it  the  rules  for 
borrowing  and  investment.  Durinu   tlie   '60s, 


interest  rale  differentia!:  were  high.  Sliort 
t»rni  bank  loans  were  cheap  for  most  of 
this  period,  Even  the  Rpparently  very  high 
interest  charges  of  the  Usi  lew  years  a  - 
tually  represented  zero  interest  rates,  U  ad- 
Justed  for  inflation.  Long-term  borrowuig 
wa.s.  by  contrast  quite  e.xpen.-Nive  And  cost 
cf  tquiry  capitii  was  to  become  a».roaomicnl 
for  all  but  the  stock  market  darlings  of  the 
mom<>nt  At  the  sanie  time,  liquidity  differ- 
enrlal.^  all  but  c!i.sappeared. 

DurniL;  ilus  period  of  ahuni.int  hj-ik 
n>one>.  a  :5iicr: -T.-rm.  op:n  bunk  loan  was 
ahxiList  a.s  depeudab'e  a  s.5urce  of  funds  for  a 
reahonably  solvent  borrower  as  long-tirm 
dcbi,  and  nuKh  ch.uper.  I;  v.a..  therefore. 
rational  behavior  <:n  :ht  pin  of  nianagc- 
nsenl— or  at  least  it  seemed  ^d — to  nnance 
one's  bu-ines  as  rniuii  a^  p- v^ible  with 
short-renn  and  chP3.p  open  bank  loan^.  wh;ie 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  bocs:  pru-e-earn- 
Ines  ratios  in  tlie  slock  market  t  >  uttani  m- 
claim  as  a  "firowth  -.tink  ' 

During  a  ■go-^io  decade'  manager.-,  'jiid  t  . 
believe  tliat  ■'niaxmilzliig  earnings  per  share' 
U  the  sanio  thlutr  as  '  niaxinu.^ing  pro.it 
They  tend  to  forget  completely  tliat  '  m3.xi- 
mizing  profit  •  is  not  an  end  in  Itself,  but  a 
means  toward  minimizing  the  cc.-.r  of  capital 
a  busine.s.s  nef<i^. 

In  the  period  aliead  'maxlmizuig  earning.^ 
per  share'  iruiy  btcoini  largelv  inappropri- 
ate. M.i.sinii/ait:  'otal  return  oi.  all  assets 
should  become  increasingly  the  right  way 
with  considerable  consequences  for  financial 
.structitre.  •  Leverage" — as  fashionable  the.'-s 
last  10  or  15  years  as  In  any  earlier  "go-po 
derade  "— then  becomes  dubious.  If  not  out- 
right wrong. 

If  tlie  stock  market  signals  anything,  ii 
is  this  chan^^e.  On  every  one  cf  the  world's 
maj,jr  stock  exchiuiges  moit  prices  today  do 
not  reflect  e.irniniis  per  sliaie.  They  t^end  to 
reflect  liquidity.  ca=.h  flow  and  defensive 
.'Strength  -  that  i<.  return  on  as5ct.s. 

If  there  is  need  for  a  shift  from  "profir 
planning'  to  "a.-isei  man.-.gemtnt" — that  is. 
the  kind  of  sliift  retlected  In  empha.sis  on 
the  balance  sheet  at  leaj>t  on  a.  par  with 
empha-sus  on  the  P<i:L-  execuLlve  compensa- 
tion will  also  have  to  change.  For  cash  flow 
and  rcourn  on  as.iets  then  become  more  rc- 
luiblc  nte.t.-.aiement3  of  perf.irmance  il:an 
e:.riiiii);s  per  share  over  a  short  time  period 
StAick  f'p;i.'n=!.  which  reward  executive;  fcr 
high  pnre-earnings  ratios,  and  which  indeed 
tend  to  lead  matiagement>  towards  nianipii- 
lating  their  bu.-ine.-ses  for  short-term  gam.. 
and  high  st  ck  prices,  bcrrimc  in.-ioprtpr.a'e 
una  i!UU--d  ;ire  at  rdds  wj-h  the  iic;J<  of  the 
biiFLue'!-  an^  tju-  'ucigincni  ol  the  m.-.rkct- 
p:a(.e. 

2.  In  the  'GOs  s''owth  \\a>  God  and  any 
growth  was  go<3d.  Now  growth,  anv  growth, 
is  wldelv  attacked  as  evil  in  itself  But  In 
the  years  ahead,  at  least  luitil  the  babies  of 
the  baby  boom  oi  the  '503  have  been  ab- 
-•orbed  into  the  labor  force,  if  not  until  they 
retire  40  year-;  hence,  a  siib.st.ii.tial  antount 
of  groMih  will  lie  necessary-  for  minimal  eco- 
nomic and  .social  health.  And  tiie  capital 
investments  needed — m  energy,  in  the  en- 
vironment, in  fiiod  production  and  lood  pro- 
dvictivity,  in  transportation  and  so  on — are 
so  great  In  the  long  run  as  to  make  subs:  an - 
fial  growth  appear  more  probable  than 
zero  growth.  ' 

But  growth  is  llkelv  to  change  direction: 
It  ha.s  done  ><,  after  every  "go-go  decade  ' 
Iherefore.  maiiagement  will  have  to  be  ab!e 
lo  manage  the  groAih  of  Its  business  and 
to  appraise  it.  rather  tiian  Ije  swayed  by 
every  stock  miirket  whim  or  media  fa-sluon. 
The  nrsi  thing  for  management  lo  know 
Is  that  (,'rowth  is  nut  sometlang  thai  l.s  de- 
sirable." but  a  neces,^ity  A  business  needs  to 
know  the  minimum  of  growth  without 
which  It  would  be  In  danger  of  becoming 
mr.r-itia!  in  i's  m.uker    If  the  marke*  t;rGWs 
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the  business  has  to  grow  too — or  e  se  It 
cea.'^s  to  be  viable  and  Is  unable  to  com- 
pete In  the  long  run. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  .Number  One  But 
one  has  lo  have  enough  to  a  leadership  po- 
sition in  ones  market  not  to  be  sqiee/ed 
out  when  a  minor  octback  forces  the  leiailer 
to  cut  back  the  number  of  appliances  he 
stocks  to  the  two  or  three  or  four  fasl- 
uiovlng  brands.  This,  in  a  growing  market, 
requires  a  growth  goal  that  looks  on  growth 
as  survival,  requiring  risk  talking  investment 
i;t  the  expense  of  current  earnings. 

Equally  important  will  be  the  ability  of 
inana(,emeni  to  distiiifuish  between  desir- 
able and  undesirable  growth.  Strength  and 
muscle  are  "growth."  Growth  is  strength  If 
it  results  In  overall  produclr  ity  of  the 
wealth-producing  resources  of  capital,  key 
physical  resources  and  human  resources. 
Growth  that  dnes  not  make  resources  more 
productive  is  fat  and  as  much  a  burden  on 
the  corporate  body  as  it  is  on  the  physical 
human  body.  .\nd  growth  that  Is  being  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  the  productivity 
of  the  factors  of  production,  as  was  much 
of  the  growth  of  the  "go-go  decade."  Is 
malignant  tumor  and  calls  lor  radical  sur- 
gery. 

3.  There  has  bc?n  inrrr'a-ln^  oonrern  of 
late  wit.h  the  "multinationals."  But  the  real 
iinp.i.-'t  (jI  the  emergerice  oi  a  genome  world 
e"nnomv.  of  which  "multitiationals"  are  pri- 
marily results  if  not  merely  symptoms,  is 
still  nhei^d.  Increa.singly  even  managements 
ol  small  buRino-sei  connned  to  a  national  or 
even  regional  rnarket  will  have  to  learn  to 
lactiir  the  world  e''onomy  inio  t;,clr  thlnk- 
ii.g.  pliiriiinr:  and  de:Mslon.i. 

A    V.  O.TI.n   ECOMOMY 

S.nn  the  end  of  World  W.ir  II.  fhe  eco- 
iioa.n  dynamics  have  not  l.cen  in  any  one 
liatl.riil  ccotiL'niy.  Tliey  have  been  In  the 
world  economy.  And  it  wn.;  the  wnrld  ccon- 
<•  ly  and  it^  forward  mon.entom  that  again 
ttJid  i^juiii  during  the  last  2r>  years  hailed  out 
national  eccnomlc^  and  provided  the  thrust 
for  t!ie  lopge.n  sutalnrd  period  of  economic 
^.dvance  in  hum.m  history. 

A  "world  economy"  is.  how-v^r.  on  a 
straight  collision  cour.<!e  with  the  doctrine 
of  "s-overeignty."  which  fcr  almost  400  years 
has  ruled  politics  to  the  poin'  where  most  of 
us  believe  it  to  be  self-evident  axlnm.  Actu- 
ally, the  assertion  of  ".sovereignty."  which 
claims  thrt  the  e^onom''-  unit  r.iirt  rhe  politi- 
cal terrttt^rv  should  t?e  conifruenf.  was  first 
made  In  the  late  16th  Ce.itury.  It  was  then 
a  siartllng  here=;'.-. 

In  i;-.p  last  :<0  ycr  fcr  ihc  tir' ■  time  hi 
■it'O  vetir — the  unit  oi  eLomimic  action  and 
Itie  a;. it  t>f  pohtiral  control  are  an;. in  dritt- 
ini:  ap  irt.  Tiu-  iirit  of  the  e.-onotuv  has  be- 
cme  larner  and  larger,  until  li  ran  be  called 
a  ■  vnrld  economy."  But  polltlcul  territories 
ill  tins  century  have  become  sm.'ller  and 
more  splinrered.  while  at  the  .-iamc  tune  more 
vgorou.sly  a.-srrting  their  sovereignty. 

Sliijc  IfKio.  when  Norway  .separated  from 
s^wedeii.  every  change  of  the  map  has  been 
ihni  of  :is.sion  of  a  former  poHtical  unit,  to 
ihe  point,  wliere  the  fewer  than  40  independ- 
ent nations  of  1914  iinnre  thar  half  of  them 
111  the  Americas,  bv  Ihe  way)  have  now  be- 
come almost  200  "soverclgTi  ■  natior.al  states. 

Iiiere  IS  no  .jubsiituie  In  sight  for  the 
nation  stale  In  Ihe  political  field — but  also 
ao  subst.iute  for  the  world  economy  iii  the 
ec.inomic  field.  Tlie  itext  decade,  one  can 
predlit.  will  be  one  of  tiirtau!?nce.  of  ambiv- 
alence on  the  part  of  government's  that 
want  the  fruits  of  the  world  economy  with- 
ou;  giving  up  a  lilile  of  their  'sovereignty,  ' 
.iiid  of  economics  increa.singiy  finding  it-self 
at  loggerhcad.s  wlili  poliiirs.  The  "multina- 
tional" may  well  become  a  vicil.m  It  is 
squarely  caught  In  the  middle. 

But  the  world  economy  will  survive,  eten 
tho'iph  it  may  lit-  a  poorer,  a  dliap'.daied,  a 
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greatly  hamper.-d  w.rld  eco-ioniy  People  are 
not  going  to  lose  their  vision  of  the  "global 
-iiopping  center""-  that  Is.  their  vHon  of 
g.-'odr,  services  and  valf.es  for  which  thcv 
strive.  Indeed,  economically  there  are  no 
nor?  dlstin-t  cultures,  excepting  perhaps 
only  Co.mmunist  Chiii.T.  There  are  o!,:v  rlclVer 
rcop:c  and  poorer  people,  people  who  can  af- 
f.>rd  more  or  leis  of  tiie  -.nme  demands.  .-Vnd 
this  means  that  the  world  econ  niy  will Ci'i.- 
ti-.ue  to  pro\idc  the  economic  dynamics  fur 
e.er\  country. 

What  dijes  Uie  businessman,  iherelcre 
have  lo  ktiow  about  ihe  world  econc-my' 
Fifty  years  ago.  businessmen  were  running 
re^-lonal  buslnesse.-.  Even  substantial  firms 
1'"'  California  .)r  New  Enghmd  did  not  see  tjiat 
t.'iev  had  to  k!  ow  miuh  about  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, and  they  paid  Utile  attention  to  it  uinii 
torced  to  s.?e  and  to  iMnk  nationally  in  tiie 
atienriaih  ol  the  "go-go  decade"'  ot  the  "ios 
NoA'.  it  is  reasonable  U)  predict,  thev  w  ill  have 
to  learn  tc.  inform  liienifelves  similarlv  ab  ■.iit 
th'  world  ec.n  omy. 

-*     NEW     lill.iliv    NttbFO 

i  O-.e  nu.»l  thought  about  the  afteriiiaih 
Ol  a  "jjo-go  decade":  It  has  always,  in  ihe 
p.'st.  given  birth  to  new  major  economic 
ihoary  We  know  we  need  new  economic 
theory  ihal  focuses  on  ihe  wi.rld  economy 
rather  than  en  the  national  e::onQmy  alot;e. 
Th.it  Is.  w"e  ni'ed  a  theory  that  goes  beyond 
the  Keynei-ian  ,ipulhe.:sis  of  nauonal  govern- 
ment .u-  all-powerful  and  all-W"i.-e,  and  wiiicli 
prcifenis  .:ai:or.al  ecn.miics  as  part  of  the 
bij;e€r  world  economy.  We  need  tl:ecry  foct'--- 
ing  on  captti.l  formation  rather  than  exclu- 
sively on  inc.:me  distribution.  We  r.ecil  theory 
that  lut£[/rates  capital,  key  physical  rc- 
sourccj  atid  lium.T.i  resourc':s  v.ith  money, 
creal".  and  taxr  ■. 

Somewhere  iiti.n  an  economist  should  be 
haifwuy  liiro.igh  ^corking  out  the  new  theo- 
ries «"o  need.  At  least  this  is  the  way  it  has 
been  1.1  the  earlier  perii>ds  fcllowmg  a  go- 
go-dccadc."  But  ."o  far,  neither  the  new 
theories  nor  the  equally  badly  needed  i.ew 
economic  policies  to  be  derived  irom  liieni 
<iin   he  di-  erned  <iii  tiie  hcjri/un. 


BVtLORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

IN  'UK  norst:  of  RErRFsi  nt.\iivf.s 
Thctiday.  March  25.  1975 

M..  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  loda.\ 
marlws  aia  anniver.sary  of  special  signil- 
irancc  for  Anieiican  ciiizeiLs  of  Byelo- 
ru.'i.sian  origin:  57  year.s  ago  on  ihi.s  day. 
tlip  independent  Byeloru.ssian  Democn.t- 
ic  Republic  \t"as  founded. 

S!io:  Lly  afitr  that  eelebrafion  ot  in- 
dependence, the  new  .state  f.a^  oct  u:)ied 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

A.s  American.s  who  cheri.sh  human  free- 
dom, we  can  join  today  in  recognition  of 
tlic  .spirit  of  independence  that  lives  on 
anung  the  Bycloru.^.sian  people.  They 
have  undergone  great  h.ardships.  tut 
their  faiili  remains  sironjr. 

Tliis  day  of  commemoration  sho'uld  n  - 
mind  us  that  the  .voke  of  repre.ssion  still 
binds  many  people  of  the  world.  As  we 
continue  our  own  work  of  being  free, 
we  e.xtcnd  our  compa.s.sion  and  under- 
standing to  the  Byelorussian  people  who 
still  must  sin;t:gle  for  t.heir  freedom. 


:.Ui,ai   25,  1975 


IN  MEMORIAM  TO  MARY  LOU  MA- 
NACHI.  OP  WEST  PATERSON,  N.J., 
BRAVE  AND  COURAGEOUS  SOL- 
DIER IN  OUR  NATION  S  BATTLE 
AGAINST  THE  DREAD  DISEASE  OF 
COOLEYS  ANEMIA  1 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OK    NIW    JERSI.Y 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRErihN  I.WIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1975 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janiuiry  21. 

197,5.  a  young  college  student.  Mary  Lou 
Monachi.  of  'West  Pateison.  N.J..  lost  her 
lifetime  battle  asainst  Cooley's  anemia 
and  went  to  her  eternal  rest. 

One  year  befoic  her  passing  Mary  Lou 
had  yolunteered  foi'  a  medical  experi- 
ment against  Cooley's  anemia  that  had 
proven  successful  in  tests  with  animals. 
The  treatment  was  designed  to  remove 
the  iron  that  accumulates  in  the  bodies 
of  Cooley's  anemia  victims  and  clings  to 
their  vital  organs,  eventually  cau.^ing 
der.th.  If  the  experiment  were  successful. 
Mary  Lou  would  have  still  required  regu- 
lar blood  tran.sfusions  but  vould  have 
been  able  to  live  an  otlierv,  isc  normal  life. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  trogic  conse- 
quences of  this  destructive  hereditary 
blood  disease  which  strikes  the  young 
children  of  our  Nation.  During  the  92d 
Congress  we  were  successful  in  passing 
legislation  to  help  combat  this  fatal  ill- 
nes.s  through  a  national  commitment  for 
research  and  control  measures.  Although 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  treat- 
ment of  the  disea.se  few  victims  reach 
adulthood  and  20  years  ago.  a  child  with 
Cooley's  anemia  was  not  expected  to  live 
beyond  the  10th  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  valiant  struggle  of 
Mary  Lou  and  hei'  family  serves  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us,  dwarfing  the  gripes 
and  complaints  with  personal  discom- 
forts and  irritations  that  one  encoun- 
ters from  day  to  day.  Mary  Lou's  lifetime 
experience  was  a  day-to-day  confronta- 
tion with  life  itself. 

In  tribute  to  her  leadership  endeavors 
to  seek  to  help  others  by  her  example, 
with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  re- 
cord at  this  point  in  our  historic  .journal 
of  Congress  the  following  news  article 
memorializing  Mary  Lou  and  her  family 
for  their  sacrifice  in  attempting  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  longevity  of  life 
for  so  many,  many  of  our  Nation's  Cool- 
ey's anemia  victims.  The  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  January  21.  1975, 
issue  of  the  Paterson  News,  one  of  New 
Jersey's  most  prestigious  newspapers 
reads  as  follows: 
(Fnni   the    Paterson    (NY)    Nc^vs    Jan    21 
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^IM-.Y   I,,. I-   AUnachi.   G.^VE   Life    io   Anemia 

Experiment 

Wrsr  P.xTfRsoN.— Mary  Lou  Manachl.  the 
courageous  19-year-old  William  Paterson 
College  art  major  who  volunteered  as  a 
human  guinea  pig  in  a  new  treatment  for 
Cooley's  Anemia  to  save  the  lives  of  others, 
died  of  that  disease  Monday  In  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  Paterson.  She 
lived  with  her  parents  Louis  and  Mary 
Zelhof  Manachl  at  35  Rockland  Ave. 

Mis,?  Manachl  was  five  when  she  was  first 
dia-iiosed  as  having  the   Incurable  disease. 

Cooley's  Anemia  is  a  blood  disease  that 
strikes   children  of  Mediterranean   families. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  one  time,  victims  of  this  disease  survived 
only  until  their  early  teens.  Now,  with  im- 
proved methods  of  treatment  they  are  liv- 
ing longer.  Some  have  passed  the  30-year 
mark  and  are  leading  near  normal  lives.  Mi.ss 
Manachl  lived  until  her  19th  year.  There  is 
still   no  cure  for  this  dread  disease. 

Mary  Lou's  oldest  sister,  Rose  Mary,  also 
a  victim  of  the  disease,  died  of  cardiac  com- 
plications five  years  ago.  A  brother,  George 
14,  also  suffers  from  the  disease.  Miss  Mana- 
chl lived  on  transfusioiis  each  week  to  niini- 
tain  her  health. 

HfMAN    GUINEA    PIC 

In  February  1974.  she  volujiteered  as  a 
guinea  pig  in  a  iie-A"  treatment  of  Coolev's 
Anemia  in  experimental  therapy  at  tlie 
Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York  City,  wliere 
she  was  hospitalized  for  three  weeks. 

Mary  Lou's  intentions  were  for  the  m<  die  . 
to  find  H  cure  for  the  disense  or  perhai>s  id 
prolong    the    lives   of    those   stricken. 

Before  she  was  about  to  enter  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  she  had  no  qualms  about 
the  experiment  or  her  bout  with  suryery. 
She  calmly  said,  'If  something  goes  wroni; 
and  I  don't  make  it.  I  won't  know  anything 
about  it.  and  ii  it  is  .successful,  think  of  all 
tlie  children  .  .  .  all  the  people  who  v.  ill 
be  helped." 

Mary  Lou,  a  graduate  of  St.  Georj,e"s  Paro- 
chial School,  Paler.son,  wa--.  nn  honor  suideiii 
and  a  graduate  of  Piissiac  "Valley  Region, il 
High  School,  Little  Falls.  She  was  the 
organist  at  the  Holy  Family  Church  and  her 
hobby  w:is  her  aquarium.  .She  was  in  her 
sophomore  year  at  William  Pater.sou  College. 
and  was  a  member  ol  Zeto  Omicron  Psi.  She 
was  a  nviiniier  of  St.  Ann"3  Melkite  C'lur^ii. 

Ft'VlERAI.    THURSDAY 

The  fir.ior.il  will  be  r.t  9:15  am.  Thur-day 
from  the  Gorny  i!^-  Gorny  Fittersim-Cliiuin 
Mortuary,  519  Marshall  St..  corner  of  Ha:el 
Street,  Paterson,  followed  b'-  a  10  a.m.  serv- 
ice in  St.  Ann's  Church.  Interment  \^\\\ 
follow  In  the  family  plot  of  Holy  Sepuli  hie 
Cemetery,  Totowa. 

Besides  her  parents  and  her  brother,  who 
lives  at  home.  Miss  Manachl  leaves  a  sister, 
Ann,  also  at  home,  and  'ler  maternal  grand- 
father, Michael  Zelhof  of  Clifton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is.  indeed,  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  call  the  heroic  and  in- 
spirational lifetime  of  Mary  Lou  Mana- 
chl to  the  attention  of  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  In  the  Congress  and  seek 
this  national  recognition  of  her  brave 
and  courageous  service  to  the  people 
of  our  Nation.  We  share  the  sorrow  in 
the  heart  of  her  family  in  the  great  loss 
of  a  beautiful  extraordinary  young  lady 
who  fought  so  valiantly  on  Americas 
battlefield  of  combat  against  the  dread 
disease  of  Cooley's  anemia  to  find  a  solu- 
tion and  provide  quality  health  care  for 
our  people.  I  trust  that  her  parents  and 
family  soon  find  abiding  comfort  in 
the  faith  that  God  has  given  them  and  in 
the  knowledge  that  Mary  Lou  is  now 
under  His  eternal  care.  May  she  rest  in 
peace. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  DEVELOPMENT 
FUND  BILL 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    CD  AM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1975 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  authorizing 
$56  million  for  the  construction  of  much 
needed  educational,  sewer,  and  water  fa- 
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cilitie.s  on  tlie  i.sland  of  Guam.  The  bill 
contains  a  cost  of  living  provision  which 
insures  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
funds  authorized  remains  constant. 

The  money  requested  is  needed  to  com- 
plete construction  pro.iects  already 
planned  but  not  implemented  due  t'l  a 
lack  of  funds.  The.se  projects  will  provide 
pure  water  and  adequate  sewer  treatment 
to  segments  of  the  islanci  comntuiinv 
that  do  not  presently  enjoy  these  basic 
services,  as  well  as  reducing  the  severe 
overcrowdcdness  ot  the  Guamanian 
.schools.  Guam  wculd  like  to  provide  ''•-- 
money  needed  for  these  projects  itse!:. 
but  is  unable  to  do  so  because  its  low  per 
capita  income — approximately  20  pci - 
cent  less  than  that  of  the  poore.-t  State 
in  the  Union — and  its  staggering  infla- 
tion rate — .ureater  than  the  mahilands— 
force  The  ;  ovcrnm  nt  to  utilise  its  i"<?\c- 
nue  for  noncapital  expenses  only. 

Guam  has  attempted  to  finance  the,e 
woiiliy  pro,iects  from  sources  other  than 
the  U.S.  Government.  We  have  at- 
tempted, f'jr  instance,  to  join  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  Our  efforts  we'"e  re- 
jected, hov.ever,  when  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment refused  to  sponsor  our  bid  for 
ADB  membership.  Other  avenues  of  for- 
eign financing  a.ssistance  have  proved 
equally  fruitle.ss.  To  complicate  matters, 
our  great  distance  from  the  U.S.  main- 
land lias  made  our  involvement  with 
domestic  financin.a  circles  a  frustratinc 
experience  and  one  which  has  most  often 
proven  les.s  than  rewarding  in  our  quest 
for  more  capital. 

In  .short.  Guam  finds  itself  unable  to 
obtain  additional  development  funds  ex- 
cept from  the  Federal  Government. 
Guam  needs  to  continue  its  development 
now  or  face  economic  stagnation  and 
eventual  bankruptcy.  For  these  reasons. 
I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Coniiress  to  give  this  legislation  their  full 
consideration.  Thank  you. 


AARP  SUPPORTS  PROPERTY'  T-^X 
RELIEF   ACTION   BY   CONGRESS 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

OF    PrNNSYLVANiA 
IX  -]  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuc'-:day.  March   25.  1975 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hiter- 
est  of  providing  our  aged  homeowners 
and  renters  with  the  property  tax  relief 
they  need.  I  am  planning  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  3922,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1975.  My 
amendment  if  enacted  will  establish  a 
program  to  encourage  the  States  to  pro- 
vide property  tax  relief  to  the  aged.  I 
am  reintroducing  this  amendment  as  a 
bill  on  Wednesday,  April  9,  and  want  to 
call  my  colleagues  attention  to  the  letter 
of  support  I  have  received  from  John 
Martin,  of  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  which  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record: 

Maruh  24.  1975. 
Hon    H   John  Heinz.  Ill, 
Cannon  House  OlUcc  Buildiiip. 
Wa.shinplon.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressma.n  Heinz:  I  have  reviewed 
your  bill  to  encourage  states  to  provide  real 
property  tax  relief  to  low  and  moderate  in- 
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come  IndivkUials  who  have  at'ahied  age  C3 
and  am  In  general  ayreeniei.t  with  it.-s  sub- 
stance. I  wo'ild  agree  that.  I:i  the  Interest 
of  s  me  uniformity  nnd  adcquarv  of  t.'.x  re- 
lief to  the  elderly,  it  i>  de.-irable  to  have 
federal  IeRl.,latlon  of  the  nature  contained 
In  the  bill  This  Is  alii  needed  because  action 
in  the  directiJii  of  tax  relief,  is  likely  to  be 
minimal  in  many  states  if  the  burden  rests 
entirely  upon  local  resources  or  upon  locil 
re.sources  supported  only  by  state  resources. 
I  think  that  in  the  interest  of  uniformity 
and  eq'iity.  federal  lepslntlcn  can  be  help- 
ful. It  also  seems  to  me  wise  to  limii  .^.ucU 
relief  to  eligible  hou.seholds  with  lew  or  mod- 
erate incomes  and  on  a  scale  which  reduces 
the  amount  of  relief  a.s  househild  income  in- 
crea.^es.  The  maximum  tuiitlement  would 
also  seem  neccsiary. 

Since  th.s  would  result  in  f;pend;ture  f  r 
the  Federal  Government,  it  may  be  questlor.- 
aijle  whether  the  Administration  would  find 
the  bill  acceptable  at  thi.s  time  unless  the 
commencement  of  .sur-h  a  progr.im  were  set 
sufficiently  in  the  future  to  ccrrespuud  to  the 
.\dmlnl.3tration's  projections  lor  improve- 
ment lu  the  economy.  It  is  not.  ho-vevtr.  too 
early  to  pur.sue  a  colloquy  as  to  the  bcct 
method  of  providing  such  relief  and  even  to 
provide  the  means  for  .=  -.ich  relief  if  the 
efTe-.tive  date  of  such  a  prop.,sal  takes  into 
account  the  present  state  r.f  the  econorav  as 
Well  as  the  level  of  need  of  iu.;uy  of  liie 
elderly. 

Since  rely, 

J<..;i.v   B    M.'.BiiN. 

CiiifUlti'iir 


EEE5TABLISH1XG  NOVEMBER  11 
AS  VETERANS  DAY 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  CILMAN 

<'f     NfW    Vi'HK 
IN  THE  HOJSE  OF  REPrjESEKT.VriVtS 

Tur<dc;u.  March   25.  lOTS 

Mr.  GILILAN.  Mr.  Speakei-.  toda.v  1 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  reeslab- 
li.sh  November  11  a.s  Vetcran.s  Day. 

Veterans  Day.  winch  commemorates 
the  ceasc-nre  m  Europe  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  wa.s  iniiially  called  Ann- 
i.stice  Day.  Tlie  .si'^niflcancc  of  that  rea.se- 
fire  occurring  as  it  did  on  the  11th  hour 
of  tiie  llih  day  of  the  llrh  month  cul- 
minated in  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
vered national  holiday. 

With  further  global  conflict  and  the 
deployment  of  American  soldiers  over- 
.sea.s,  Ai-mi^tice  Day  wa.s.  m  19.54,  re- 
named Veteran.s  Day  in  honor  of  all  of 
our  veterans  of  all  w;ts.  We  continued 
to  ob.servc  Veteran;  Day  on  November 
11  until  1971.  wh.cn  ler.-i.slation  e=.tabli.sh- 
ing  3-day  holidays  was  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  importnce 
of  Veterans  Day  and  the  ^^i^-Viificance  It 
holds  for  us.  it  should  not  be  casually 
noted  as  just  anotlirr  ;j-day  holiday. 
We  must  not  forget  tiie  saciificcs  that 
were  made;  the  loyahty  and  the  proven 
coui-age  that  our  veterans  have  .shown. 
It  is.  therefore,  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  honor  th.cse  dedicated  brave  men 
r.nd  v.r,mcn  with  a  sne^  iul  date. 

By  reestablishing  November  11  as 
Veterans  Day.  Congress  vmII  be  adding 
si.^nificancc  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  our 
service  men  and  v.omen  who  ha\e  pi-,en 
so  much  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  my  colle.vgue-  to 
.ioui  me  in  sp.in.soring  and  .supporting 
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thl.s  measure,  clianging  Veterans  Day 
back  to  November  11  and  I  Include  the 
full  t*xt  of  this  measure  in  tlie  Record  at 
this  point: 

H.R.  54.59 
A  bill  to  reestabltsh  November  II  a= 
Veterans  Day 
tc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou>e  oj 
Representatives    of    tlic    United    States    o/ 
American  in  Congress  a-,xembk'd,  Tliat,  ef- 
fective upon  the  date  cf  enactment,  subsec- 
tion   (a I    of  .section  6103   of  title  5.   United 
.*5ta,.es  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Ai.t  of  June 
28,  19G8  (Public  Law  90-303),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Veterans  Day,  the  fourth  Mon- 
day In  October"  and  iti  enln^:  in  lion  ;hereof 
"Veterans  D.iv.  N<nr:irier  11". 


March 
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POV,-    DECrtlES    .AP.=iTHY 

HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

L'l  n).\!io 
r:-    iHK  HOtSK  OF  RKFR!..sENrA.IVE.-i 

Tuesday.  March  25,  7975 

Mr.  SVMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  in;,  u- 
ccnt  tii;>  to  Southeast  Asia  I  liad  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  our  air  force  ba.se  at 
U-Tapoa  in  Thailand.  Frotn  tl.e  com- 
mer.ts  I  heard  from  cur  men  th;  re  they 
are  rarely  visited  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. The  men  were  vciy  depve.s.scd  over 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Southeast  A.-ia  and 
felt  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  any- 
thing u.-.eful.  Rather  than  fly  nny  mir- 
sions  themselves  they  arc  resnjn'-iblc  !or 
maintaining  ni^'rcenaiies  to  conduct  tl.j 
a  ;r  sorties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  is  iliai  apatny 
r.nd  disiiueresr  on  liie  part  of  the  Amer- 
;:..n  people  h;is  contributed  to  the  .  eriou- 
situation  in  South  Vietnam.  Adm.  J.  A. 
Denton  v.l:o  was  a  FOW  commeritcd  on 
this  in  a  news  intcrviev.-.  I  would  like  for 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  to  he;.:-  what 
h?has  to  say: 

POW  DKcni;:s  Ap\ti:\ 
I  By  Dave  Rilej  ) 

:<'i>RF(>i  K.  Va.— Rear  Adm.  Jerct-.r.i:'.  A  Dn;- 
1)11  Jr..  who  led  tiie  return  of  Amen  ■.in  pn-  - 
cuer.s  of  war  from  North  Victiiran  two  years 
ai;o.  .said  ye^.ter.iay  that  rene-.\cd  warfare  in 
SDUihcasi  Asia  and  Die  Ameri..'n  people  o 
i-naihy  lov.a.-d  it   'sltkeiii  me." 

Deuion,  who  .set  the  tone  fL.r  ihr  re  lirn  of 
I'OWs  with  his  "God  Blcs.^  America"  speech 
as  he  stepped  oT[  the  first  plane  from  Hanoi 
(ii  Feb.  12.  1973.  also  predicted  sericiis  iv.orale 
pr.bleias  in  the  military  and  a  It  .sa  of  Amtri- 
caii  credibility  overseas. 

"I  trust  :i.-.tl  respect  the  rl^ht  of  Con^-rcs-s 
tj  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, Dcufi'i  said.  "With  re.pcct  to  Souih- 
e.-i.s;    A^sia,   i    think   that   opi'iion   is  wrong." 

Dent.m  .ipent  7'j  rears  in  a  Nor  h  Viet- 
namese prisoner  of  war  camp  and  was  av,,ird- 
ed  the  Navy  Croso  for  retisthm  torture  at 
tiie  hands  of  his  captor^. 

He  now  serves  a.s  commandan:  of  the 
Aimed  Force.s  Start  College  here. 

ihe  present  requests  and  policies  of  the 
Pic^idcnl  and  secretaries  of  defense  and  state 
require  urgent  action,"  Denton  said,  adding 
that  current  North  Vietnamese  achance.s  into 
South  Vietnam  and  resulting  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  .American  people  "sickens  me  an<i 
i:  s  cau.-iiig  me  a  £;reat  deal  of  loss  of  tieep. " 

American  reluctance  to  .save  South  Viet- 
nam could  cause  "a  problem  o:  military  mo- 
r.'.le,  '  he  said. 

"The  problem  is.  Ive  had  i  n-.e;:  i  come  into 
niy  oilice  weeping  like  babies  and  saying.  'My 
God.  admiral,  I  dj  three  ti.urs  over  there,  I 
I'st  27  friends-,  tliree  01  them  my  bc^t  bi;d- 


dies.  I  w.i.=:  wounded  four  time.'-.  We  wouia 
have  kept  Khe  Sahn.  I  would  have  gladly 
given  my  life  to  hold  It  at  any  cost,  and  now 
those  guys  have  it  up  there.'  And  he  .started 
to  cry  like  a  ba'iy.  I  was  alreadv  fairlv  simkeu 
up  by  it." 

Aside  fr>>:n  the  morale  problem,  Deutnn 
■^aid.  the  kev  que-.tioti  In  Indochina  Is  the 
effect  on  U.S.  com!:.itine:;:     ;To";;d  -i.e  v.-  rid 


niE  154TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  GREE'-C 
INDEPENDENCE:  FREEDOM'S  FIRE 
CAN  xVEVER  BE  EXTINGUISHED 


HON.  EDWARD  !.  KOCH 

IF    .MVV    VunK 
r\    1  UK  HOrSE  Oy  KEPRESENrAliVtS 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1975 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  taking 
ihis  opportunity  to  comm?m.orate  today. 
Mttrch  2,5,  the  154th  anniversarj-  of  Greek 
Independence  Day.  It  is  an  honor  to  da 
.so.  not  only  to  pay  tribute  to  past 
triumiJhs.  but  to  recogni/e  that  the  fight 
for  fr.'edom.  as  seen  in  the  Greek  e.\- 
perifMice.  requires  constant  vigilance  a':d 
fo!-ebf';ii-ance. 

One  h'lnd.'ed  fifty -four  years  a~o. 
Gieck  patriots,  led  by  Prince  Alexandres 
Ypsilantis.  'itruck  a  blow  for  freedom  in 
raising  their  flag  of  liberty  a-ainst  ;i;l 
those  v!io  htd  sought  foreign  domina- 
tion of  them.  From  1B'.21  to  1826.  the 
G.rcks  erduicd  bitter  warfare  to  rp- 
cstablisli  their  independence  and  to 
throw  o.T  the  yoke  of  Ottoman  tyra-nv 
and  ni  ftict  htid  to  ftght  oiT  Egyptian 
armies  in  the  process.  This  heroism  wa: 
matched  by  Greek  efforts  in  World  War 
II  and  its  fUermath.  The  Grc-ks  bea. 
baik  the  Italian  invasion  of  1940  and 
stubbornly  rc.-.isled  the  Nazi  attack  in 
1941.  Despite  the  Nazi  occupation,  tn  ■ 
Greeks  maintained  their  freedom-lovin;; 
spirit  and  gave  strong  resistance  to  the 
^'acist  n.cgre-^sors.  Desiiite  the  .severe  eco- 
nomic dislocation  v.  rought  by  World  War 
II,  Greek,'-  .succes.siully  resisted  Commu- 
nist s'ubver.sion.  United  States  assistance 
to  Greece  at  that  ]X)int  serves  as  a  grea*: 
teslamont  to  the  friendship  between  ou:- 
counti-y  and  Greece. 

Americans  hnve  long  felt  a  kinship  :-> 
Greece.  Wc  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  democri'.cy  inherited  from  a",- 
cient  Gi-ccc'_\  The  Greek  democratic 
spir.t  has  in.pired  many  Americans 
throughout  our  history.  In  1821,  as 
Greeks  sti'ugglcd  for  their  independence, 
many  world  leaders  were  skeptical  of  the 
chances  for  her  success.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son expressed  this  fear  in  a  letter  to  Joli.-, 
Adams: 

And  what  cf  tlie  poor  Greeks? 

Adan-.s"  reply  is  representative  of  how 
much  ve  iden.tify  with  their  democratic 
spirit: 

My  old  imagluaiion  L-  kindling  iu-^o  a  kind 
of  missionary  enthusiasm  for  the  cau.-e  cf 
the  Greeks. 

Recent  events  reemphasize  that  free- 
dom is  precariotis  and  mtist  be  constant- 
ly gtiarded.  This  years  anniversary  re- 
flects that  continuing  struggle.  In  one 
way,  this  is  a  very  special,  very  joi'cras 
anniversarj-.  Greece  has  overcome  an  op- 
pressive  dictatorship,   and   once   again, 
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fieedom's  fire  rages.  It  remains  a  scourge 
to  all  those  who  would  subvert  it. 

Tragically,  the  Greek  junta  has  left 
a  scar  on  Greece  and  Greeks  wherever 
tltey  live.  It  helped  precipitate  the  Cyprus 
crisis,  w  hich  has  made  upwards  to  200,000 
C.viiriots  refugees  on  their  own  island. 
The  island  is  in  part  occupied  by  Turkish 
imutary  forces,  who  refer  to  their  perim- 
eter as  the  "Attila  Line."  How  ghouUsh. 
Yet,  in  a  'Ray,  the  Turkish  Government, 
V,  ith  that  infamous  name,  proiiei'ly  label- 
ed lis  occupation  as  barbaric. 

Lust  August  16,  I  visited  in  New  York 
City  with  His  Eminence  Archbishop 
lakovos.  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Arch- 
dioc  e,se  of  North  and  South  America.  For 
me  it  was  a  very  moving  experience.  The 
depths  of  his  agony  were  expressed  to 
me  when  he  said  to  me: 

Wliat  have  our  people,  yo'ivs  und  n-.iite 
done  that  we  should  have  .  itHirtd  so  tl.rtj  i;th 
tlie  Ages. 

And  he  lamented  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer had  apparently  turned  their  backs 
on  Greek  Cypriots.  But  it  is  with  pride 
that  I  can  say  that  Congress  has  not.  Wc 
have  voted  to  shut  off  mihtary  aid  to 
Turkey  so  long  as  Turkey  continr.es  its 
barbaric  policy. 

The  troubles  of  Greece  ami  C'  pras  arc 
far  from  ended.  But  I  liave  (  onfidcnce  in 
tiie  (Jreek  people  and  their  freedom-lov- 
ing .spirit.  The  first  of  freedom  burns 
strongly  in  Greece  cn.re  agnin.  And  it 
burns  .lust  as  fiercely  in  the  lu-arts  of 
Greek  Cj-priots.  As  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues already  know,  a  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  Fore:j-n  Operations  Rub- 
committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
voted  last  Thursday  to  increase  aid  to 
Greek  Cypriot  refugees  to  $25  million. 
While  that  is  important,  we  cannot  rest 
imtil  the  Ottoman  yoke  is  lifted  olf  the 
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so,  regardless  of  the  hour  and  location. 
It  Is  this  type  of  "people  oiiented"  tenor 
that  Commissioner  Leonard  helped  set 
for  the  hearing  which  made  It  such  a 
success.  He  was  joined  by  Commissioners 
Joseph  O.  Parker  and  Daniel  Minchew  in 
these  fact-finding  investigations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues,  the 
media,  and  other  Interested  readers  of 
the  Record  will  attend  and  report  on  the 
futme  hearings  in  substantial  niunbers. 

Commissioner  Leonard  has  indicated 
that  representatives  of  consumers,  busi- 
ness, labor,  impoiteis,  exporter  ,  edu- 
cators, and  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic will  be  recognized  and  encouraged  to 
testify  in  the  same  manner  as  citizens 
cf  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States. 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW:  THREE 
PROPAGANDA  FILMS 


.shotilders  of  free  Greek  citi 
in  Greece  or  in  Cyprus. 


en 


r.V.W  ORLEANS:  SITE  OF  SUCCE-'"- 
FuL  TRADE  HEARINGS  HELD  BY 
U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TP  Wi^.  CQi'T  ■ 
MISSION 


HON.  GILLIS  W. 


Ol     H.Li 

niL  liOl sSE  OF  RT 

Tuesday.  M 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OV    GE<.li.C!.* 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPREloiNI  AT  iVl.s 

Tuesday,  March  25.  I'jTS 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Sunday,  March  23.  1975. 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  carried 
a  front  page  analysis  of  three  current 
pro-Communist  propaganda  films.  The 
review  was  by  the  assistant  editor  of  the 
prts  and  Ici'uve  section.  Walter 
Goodman. 

Although  I  have  a  difT.'^rcnro  ot  opinir:n 
wilb  Mr.  Goodman  on  whether  Jane 
Fonda  and  Shirley  MacLaine  are  moti- 
vated more  by  admirr.tion  ci  ?>Irax!-^:n 
or  by  sincere  disagreement  v,  ith  U.S.  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy.  I  feel  that  his 
analysis  Is  worlhy  of  my  collengues 
consideration: 

T;4i    r.iLsr;  /,t(t  cr  ril.'  P:;.  r'-     ..t-i   Tn '.'. 
■•!l'-"i'  (By  V.'.,hBrGccdm..ti) 

In  iao.st  lands  pround  the  gldbe.  prcna- 
firtd.T  l.".  a  nio'ionc'v  cf  the  .si.Tie.  In  this 
cninitry,  hov.ever,  the  rci'jzl  nolrthte  ettan'.ple.s 
of  the  croft,  such  as  the  ttnce  cirreiu  films 
(ll-cii  Tcl  bcl"-,c,  come  frnn  the  s'.'tft's  ad- 
vcrcs'irios.  V.  hen  Shirley  MarLitiiip  tnkcs  .-i 
cnmera  crew  to  Cbtr.a  or  .Jr.r.e  F;.niu"  taVis 
ri'ie  to  TNorih  Vii  ; -.rim  rr  whsti  P,  ter  Dav'^, 
vho  n.nde  the  TV  dccuinont.trv,  "The  ScUai-; 
r.f  tlie  Pentagon,"  tcts  out  to  do  a  rim  ahoiu 
tlie  war  in  Souliioa.:^!  Asia,  i],.ix.<;v  expects 
a  testlmovitrJ  to  U.S.  forctEii  policv.  Yet 
worsts  of  propafandr.— works  uli..te  piimary 
dcsipn  Bnrt  o'  errldinj;  effect  is  the  nrrntotioii 
of  a  ca.'^e  or  ctnse,  vs;i;tlly  witlioi.t  Ihe  In- 
tention being  made  explicit— often  send 
forth  m.'tsages  thnt  their  crrtitors  did  not 
inteii;l  find  in  the  process  dr;iw  .titteaiion 
1o  Ihc  neiitorr,"  set  of  miird  imd  j.-nidniL- 
ii  •pnl  ;rs. 

"The  Other  Half  of  the  Sk-  :  A  Chi.'.a 
T^.Tomolr" — currently  at  the  V/]iU;-t.v  pnd  to 
he  shown  April  15  on  Channel  ir?— is  the  ac- 
comit  of  a  three-week  visit  to  t'hiua  in  the 
,>piirg  of  1973  by  a  group  ol  AnsTic-an 
women  selected  by  Sliirley  Mj.(  I.uii-.e.  Tn  .^cl- 
dition  to  the  acires.s  herself,  tliey  incitidcd  ti 
13-year-old  from  California  and  ;.n  eldul  • 
Eostonian,  a  talkative  bl.ick  nctivibt  fri.m 
Mississippi  and  a  talkative  white  adtnirer  of 
George  WnUace  from  Te.\a.s,  a  psychologist 
li  ora  aan  Fr.inciico.  a  sociolopist  frc.m  Puerto 
Rico,   a  Navaho.  Co-directed  bv    Mi.ss  M.ic- 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
New  Orleans  has  snvcd  as  the  loualioii 
of  a  unique  sot  of  foreign  trade  hearings 
for  the  .states  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  and  Tei-nessce. 

The  members  of  the  Int-.unation;i.l 
Trade  Commission  r.tust  ma!:e  recom- 
mendations to  the  Prcsitlent  within  a 
period  of  6  months  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic ijr;pact  that  the  Trade  Act  of  1074 
will  have  on  the  American  people. 

Will  E.  Leonard— one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners presiding  over  the  hearing  and  a 
Louisianian  who  also  is  chairman-desig- 
nate of  the  Commission— took  bold  and 

courageous  leadership  by  updating  the  Laine  and  Clandia  W^ein,  and  made  vHh  th.- 
procedures  wltne^es  must  follow  in  an  ^"°P^'^»"'>'i  "^  the  Chinese,  it  is  a  cond- 
offort  to  make  sure  all  who  deslrpd  tn  ^I^°^'^'  '^^'^P^  ^°^^  °'  travelogue,  .".gush 
tfsHf,.  ,..«>      4        \X.  .  aesirea  to     ^th  handhoMlngs,  hugglngs  and    kl<;"ineR 

ttMify  were  given  the  opportunity  to  do        The  mo.st  rrrei^ting  s^-qi^nc"   for     "tS 


who  can  bring  themselves  to  watch  It,  I.s 
the  delivery  ol  a  baby  by  Caesarian  section 
to  a  woman  wlio  remains  conscious  from 
start  to  linlsh;  it's  done  witli  needles.  Tho 
most  instructive  scenes  are  the  se  in  whicl; 
the  women  from  America,  inrniirlng  into  the 
state  of  Chinese  women  now  that  they  havp 
attained  "liberation,"  learn  that  the  v.ortl 
signifies  manying  a  man  with  the  correct 
political  altitudes  and  then  taking  a  job 
to  the  .=;peci!icatioiis  (.1  the  state.  Except 
lor  a  show  oi  dismay  wnen  a  re-sident  com- 
mis.srr  e.-.piai-  s  that  if  a  Michelangelo  were 
to  iippi  ar  in  the  New  China,  iie  wriuld  have 
ta  l.'e  reed'i/'ated  to  tiie  service  of  The 
Fc-rijle,  Miss  MiicLrunp,  who  v  rote  as  well 
US  rtotinced  t'lis  film,  seems  cnlirely  gratified 
v..th  the  w.'^y  thinas  have  been  going  since 
Chinas  libciition,  a  word  she  employs 
wU  hovt  iionv.  Today,  she  report-s.  the 
pe.wsp./ts  "are  tiie  masters  of  tli.-  country." 
i.Miss  MacLi^ine  plays  fail-;  she  speaVis  her 
own  most  fatuoits  line.^.  Madame  Chou 
En-lfi.  making  a  ttitest  appe,irauce.  probably 
liad  her  lines  written  for  her  at  headouar- 
ters. ) 

J!i  oi.e  qii.ie  toi-chiitj  scene,  a  woman  tells 
i.r  lion  her  leei  were  bound  undsr  the  old 
r^.^•l.•ac.  For  .sonie  reason,  tiie  co'.cern  ot 
I).',  .e  almmakers  over  bondage  stops  at  the 
rkks.  Miss  MacLaine  seems  enthralled  by 
iety  in  v  hich  nil  .,mall  bojs  are  taught 
their  mission  in  life  is  to  Join  the 
L;')eration  Arinv  and  fight  the 
iinperialti-ts.  Despite  lier  best 
this  "Mem- 
to  Geortte 
Orweils  observation  made  m  ltM9.  that  "1' 
r.u-.\-  I).-  just  fs  possible  to  produce  a  breed 
lu  111-.  11  A-ho  do  net  V, ish  for  libe;--y  as  to 
I  rodice  a  hroe-i  of  hornless  cow.  ' 

:K>7j,  or.p  k'low.s  Irom  Miss  M?.cLaine's 
rnblfi  record  Ih-.t  if  .she  discovered  that 
An-er-.can  i  .nldven  were  being  '■iiropramed" — 
to  use  tiie  word  that  the  Boston  woman 
n;-  lie,-,  to  whtit  she  is  seeing  of  Chineso 
eciiii-i. c.u'i  l;cUire  she  is  pubdued  bv  a  layer 
of  cant  lium  the  psychologLst:  th:it  th-,--.- 
vert-  subjected  to  j-ari'mUitaiy  training  Irom 
a  very  tender  age;  thttt  their  most  imtiinut-!- 
relationsh^ps  W'.-r5  beii  g  manipulated  by  the 
sttiie  for  the  state's  interests;  that  they 
were  being  lauirlU  to  worship  a  man-god 
and  to  re.-?c.(t,  by  rote  and  in  uu..--on,  tac 
ends  of  an  ideology  ".^li'-Ch  they  crui  scarcel;- 
(  :.!ii;  lehend — she  would  be  among  the  first 
to  j-rciest.  Yet  wh.il  .she  would  cotidemn 
1.1  ht-r  i,vn  ccuntry  j;;  counted  an  a.liieve- 
n;:.  I  when  it  is  done  to  the  Ciiine-e.  Ciai 
i!i~  !ip  ur.il '."cpolo:w-!cal  reUruvism,  or  tlie 
li;-fsi  tiiiiifr  in  rad'.ciil  racism?  Is  Mi.ss  Mac- 
I,.'.i..c  niiscliieviutis  or  only  siniph.?  We  may 
lea^  e  the  unesiion  open,  it  is  clenr  enoufii 
thiu  her  lilm  advances  a  cause  in  the  giii.se 
of  a  mcmoi:" — whi^li  fits  oiir  sliortliand 
definition  of  nnnaBiitK'a. 

Aiihoii!  h   Jane   Fonda    never   stales   right 
oat    that    she    i:s    acting    ps   a    publicist   lor 
Norfn  'Vietnam,  lier  film  allow.i  no  doubt  on 
tha.  score.  'InrrorUKtion  to  the  rLfny"  is  a 
rt-a-ejh.ing  jnovio  in  the  sf-nse  that  it  nia^.cs 
no    pretense    to    criticial    juilttment.    It    de- 
livers ius  politiciil  line  btraight,  riKlii   lioin 
the    moulhs   of    party    Huictionnnes.    Spon- 
sored by  the  Indnchir.t  Pcr.-e  C.impiu^n.  -  ; 
orgnniztUion    evideiuly    cotninuioi     to    th<- 
VieU'amesc   evolutional y  cause,   it    ieamros 
Jane  P'onria  and    iom  H.iyden  sinilin-  then 
wav  around  the  country,  along  with  llaskcll 
Wfxlers     pictures     cu     beanilftil     ciiildren, 
bombed-^oui,  uiv.ns.  be.u'lllul  children,  wort^- 
er.s   mi'.kmg   bic\c!es  out   of   the  remains  of 
an  F-104  fighttr  and  beaut. mi  childrf.i.  (It 
is  u  reve-aliou  to  ol;.'-c-rve  h  -w  subdued  our 
luit.'.e    firebrands    become    once    they    fnid 
themselves  in  a  congenic.l  di^;ta!«ish:"p.>   'io 
iiiU',  appreciate  a  movie  sutU  tis  this  or  Misa 
MiicLaiues  '  Liilna  Memoir,"  one  must  come 
to  It  persuaded  that  the  presence  of  beauii- 
ful   ciiikiien   In   a  country  is  evidence  of  a 
regime's  bene. oiei ice.  Tlie  high  spot  of  this 
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sl.o'V  is  a  F'n.stjee  m.ilch  befveeii  Foiida- 
Haycteu   and   a   Iiosi  of    beautiml   children. 

Aineiica  tia>  never  bee"  heie:l  oT  publicists 
•  1)1-  !,he  U)ta!iiarian  niocie  Uieie  iiave  always 
Uvn  pt'^pli?  aro'.TPd  ready  lu  e\iiib!i  to  »is  tlie 
s  :\iobed  faies  ol  ■  ourhs  iii  M'.i.s.sOiini  .s  iLalV, 
1. 1  Hitler  ■,  Gevman. .  ii:  .Slain. s  R».s.-la.  Gei»- 
fiHiiy.  thfy  were-  motnatpd  by  a  combination 
if  .ille^Kii;.  e  to  ■.<  doctrine  and  atTccuon  lor 
the  F.;tlie!land  or  Moiherlaii.l  Not  so  the 
.Missc:;  Konda  and  f.hicLaine.  Tnti'-  cflebra- 
uoti';  of  OiiP'it.il  pi'lire  state ^  are  prompted 
less  by  wo'-siiip  ol  Mao  and  Ho.  i  believe, 
tliai'  b\  their  opposition  to  A'iie;i^;«ii  ai.iivi- 
ties  in  S<>uthea;.t  Aaia.  1  l>ey  ■^!lo^v  xn  the 
benisii  face  oi  ih»^  enejny  in  hopes  liiat  it 
ni,»y  fOiiipei  ii.s  to  loo),  ii'to  oiirselve«i. 

Peter  Davi.ss  rfinarKable  r.Im  Hear  is  n"d 
Mnicis.  ■  wind!  opens  in  New  Vo.k  loclay.  is 
more  directly  about  Anifrifa.  In  Dpviss  dc- 
si^nptioii.  his  nun,  yvlili.h  roinbnips  inter- 
vieiAS.  battleueld  shots  and  .scene::  from  civi- 
lian hie  here,  is  an  attenip'  u>  untltr.itaiid 
what  we  h.ive  done  anU  what  v  e  nave  tae- 
lorne  It  IS  niore  psv  t  holo^'CHl  thai,  pi'li  .:at, 
ami  It  is  not^  a  i  hri':]i.;'»yy  of  iht-  w\,'  ;.!•  m'l'h 
a.s  a  study  ot  penple^  teelinns.  " 

■'Hejris  anil  ^hnd,'  is  ri?h  in  povveriUl 
inia«es,  not  ea.-ilv  .inHken  <iii  The  former 
pilot,  niakmt;  an  nnbF.araoic  (  •innecijon  oe- 
i\>.ee!i  ill*;  napalm  he  dropped  and  iiii  own 
vouiil;  danghtcr.  T He  old  Vietnamese  woman. 
tryintj  in  her  oewiiderment  cO  e.>plaiu  the 
destrincioa  oi  her  lile  bv  the  bombs:  the 
tmbudging  tamer.i.  wiiirnng  in  the  baek- 
trronnd.  stavs  toou'^ed  on  lier  i'or  perhap.s  30 
lom;  socond.s  as  she  fries  to  (.r8.--p  Iv.r  own 
condition — •I'm  >=('  unliaupy.  C  :8rh  Clifford, 
former  .Secretarv  of  DefeuM.-.  rccountlnf;  In- 
eiforis.  as  a  rational  man,  .  >  tome  to  te'"ms 
With  the  insatiable  demands  ol  an  irratiriiiai 
niilitarv  niii^hin--.  Wa'.t  Ro.stow.  a  planner 
of  (iiir  Vieiimm  Mdvent^ire  biirsiiiii^  forth  m 
f'v.i.sper,.'i(>n  at  being  ank^'d  v.l;y  we  got  lii- 
•,o!ved  ni  Vietnam —  Are  \on  reaily  asl^ing 
me    tins    kOddam    silly    question  pedt-s- 

trian  .  .   .  sophomoric   .  .    !" 

Tlie  Rostow  .sequence,  wliuli  has  drawn 
attention  a.s  a  result  of  his  efforts  to  have 
It  deleted  di-.plavK  the  mentaUty.  sonienmes 
called  toiijih-mip-ded.  which  managed  to  e.s- 
cala.e  Vietnam  into  a  cata.strophe.  Yet  a.s 
the  Hliu  wen'  on,  I  found  invsi  If  somewhat 
uneasy  abovit  this  .•scene.  W'e  do  not  see 
Rostows  iii'errogalor:  we  can't  be  certain 
whether  some  provocation,  a  );e  =  iure,  a  facial 
expres.sion.  a  turn  ot  phra,se.  may  have 
prompted  his  oiiibiirsi  Prrliaps  no.ie  of  this 
would  ha-,e  occurred  lo  me  hart  it  not  been 
for  o'.'ier  jarring  plr-ni(nls.  nic-sases  which 
force  the  prodiu'tt.s  opniion,  on  the  \iewer 
in  a  mo-t  clumsy  way:  A  Irayment  of  a  re- 
mark by  PresidPi.t  El.senhower  sugye.-tint; 
that  'he  United  States  wa.s  m  Vietnam  for 
the  1  hi  and  tun^isten:  the  camera  .searcliing 
out  nair.ps  of  OS.  firms  in  Saii7ori — Coca 
Col*.  Fsso.  Chase  Manhattan;  the  breaks  for 
commercials  ov  a  dis.-idpnt  South  Vietnamese 
priest  wlio  .spe.iks  exclitsivfly  in  Vietcong 
slogans-  a  stii'.;pd  appearance  by  the  !at€ 
Ho  Chi  Minh  ha',  iug  hU  ijeard  pl'.'.cked  by 
small  <;i:ldren,  remniisconr  ot  pictures  of  an 
avuncular  Joe  Stalin  receiving  bouqucls 
from  'ots  in  Pipnlar  Front  times. 

Whereas  ihe  >!acLa.ne  and  Fo:ida  fi'ms 
are  run-cf-i he-null  sales  pitches.  "Hearts  and 
Minds'  i.s  the  product  of  talei  ted  filmmakers 
caught  between  clashing  impulsp.s — to  pro- 
duce a  work  of  ar'  or  to  advance  a  poUtical 
argnmcnt.  The  m<isi  grating  instance  of  the 
clirec'nr  underniining  his  own  nialerial  comes 
after  a  Ion;;,  he.iribreakine  .scene  of  a  Scnith 
Vietnamp'e  oa-  hn^-'^inf;  his  father's  picture 
at  the  father  s  traveside.  sobliinp.  sobbiiiK- 
I  Here,  again.  \\p  become  consiious  of  'he  iin- 
relenfing  camera,  we  waal  it  to  turn  a.vay 
o>'f  of  pain  or  embarrassment  but  wo  also 
need  lo  watch,  the  cpmera  holds  on.  creatinj,' 
a  fiiv;h  and  affertir.i;  tension  i  Ctit  to  Gen- 
eral William  Westmoreland,  former  leader  of 
our  forces  in  Vietnam,  .sayiiii.;  "The  Oriental 
tf'jesn't  put   the  same  high  price  on  life  as 
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does  the  W'esttrner.  '  All  rii;ht.  the  point  is 
made — but  at  what  cost?  Westmoreland,  a 
man  who  has  clearly  learned  during  his  yeais 
in  the  military  'onreaucraoy  to  inter  Inani- 
ties in  a  weighty  manner,  is  an  easy  mark. 
In  using  the  boy's  tragedy  lo  scoie  orf  tlie 
^piieral.  the  filniniakers  sliow  no  faith  in 
cither  their  material  or  liieir  audience;  it's 
like  putting  an  exquisite  painting  into  a 
showy  fr.hJie.  the  better  to  peddle  it  to  the 
phiiistinc;. 

Now.  Gen.'ral  Wes' uiore'and.  wc  must 
understand,  .-;  speaking  not  for  himself,  but 
a*:  represe.itiitive  ol  one  side  of  .America.  a'.-.o 
p.vempliried  oy  sl<»iight«-r-tl-.e-J.ips  clips  from 
vvorld  Wax  II  Holiyw^cid  mo.le.s  and  per- 
vonilied  by  llie  returned  POW  who  givs  talks 
to  iMlddle  American  audiences  on  ho«'  to 
whip  the  (doiik"  and  bv  the  former  pilots 
«iio  det'cribe  ihpir  boinh-dropping  iis  'a 
tci  l.i.ologicol  cxperttfo  ihinjr."  or  as  a 
hK:)Py  niciiioiv — '  I  din>!P<l  them  ...  I  fi-lt 
Kcorl."  The  film  maKes  a  cau.:al  conneciio:i 
be-.  >vcen  'hi.s  inanly  .state  of  mind  and  scenes 
•ivm  a  college  'oo'nall  rnt-ie;  an  np-and-at- 
em  i.iiiii.-.ier  tellni;  In.?  pr.risljioiiers  how 
m  "'t'  Gfi<;  cares  about  thp  t;(mie;  a  hulf- 
i  i.;,'.ed  coach  i'Macking  iiis  br.vs  with  e.thoria- 
tlons  to  win;  the  empty-fiiced  cheerleadprs, 
the  beefy  players  colliiling  like  tanks,  the 
howling  funs  Wei!,  there  is  son.'  thing  to  all 
•  I  this — the  violence  of  the  football  held 
irai:siT>ltied  to  the  battlefield.  But  it'.s,  much 
loo  simple  much  too  easy,  laid  on  much  too 
l-;ca\il>:  life  is  cut  to  the  propaKu.uiisrs 
me-isur".  TJ'e  insistence  of  tlie  makPrs  of 
'•He:iris  and  Minds  oil  dividi"g  America  into 
i.'.o  farrns  -  Dpiiicl  F'lsherpt.  I.  F  Stone,  the 
peace  marchers,  the  draft  evaders,  the  voung 
luuoiitees  ('^>tTiing  to  tiie  I'lucr  real!/:ation 
ihiii.  thev  hr.ve  li.ui  iiPir  intures  sha"  tered 
i->.-  no  puipose;  versus  Weiitniorcland.  Ros- 
h  '. .  the  jjiiynisi  I'OW  i..d  hi.-i  opc-ii-uioi'tiied 
iiUdieiicps  worV:s  againsi  il-.e.r  more  s  ibtlc 
rci  clatlons, 

111  a  d.  eply  moving  secj  uii.-e.  the  faUiP" 
'■[  a  man  »  no  was  killed  in  a  helicopter  critsh 
e.vplains  quietly,  as  much  to  himself  as  to 
ihe  interviewer,  why  iie  siill  feels  his  son's 
death  w.-xs  in  a  wortnwhile  cause,  whv  he 
siill  trusts  President  Nixon,  m  his  wife, 
I'srdly  listening,  tmiches  ttentJy  a  model 
plj.ie.  pres.imably  her  son's.  How  innny  times 
iie  must  have  told  himself  hi.'-  loss  caiino' 
have  been  tor  nothtne:  how  maM\  tunes  she 
must  have  foiidhd  that  plane.  Ihe  hur.ian- 
iiy  of  this  monieiU  exposes  the  i  rmieiies.-.  of 
the  ItKi'iball  neld  analoj'.y. 

Tne  final  .shot— a  conrroiuutlon  between 
I  iiyaliy  Dav  marc  l  ers  a;id  pickets  f'lr  peace — 
I  -py  liie  rlii'  :;  telfbetraval  li.=  makers  iv;nore 
tiicjr  oan  best  evidence  and  resort  to  a  liite 
ii-naf;e.  siniplilied  to  i!ie  point  of  dis'^ortion. 
Ine  dlfficulL  tnith  i.s  ihat  ilip  groat  uinjor- 
ity  of  .Americans  o»-!oiig  to  neither  of  these 
pailics.  When  iliese  J.lmmakers  f<j<'us  on  ha- 
man  iwings,  they  give  lus  moments  of  depth 
,ind  beauty;  when  ihey  force  a  lendenlious 
tnesis  upon  us.  they  uimiuisli  their  him. 
Even  if  ihey  had  resisted  tlie  temptation  to 
.,cote  eltmeniary  puiius.  Heart:;  and  Minds' 
would  siiU  have  t,een  propajjanda — but  it 
would  have  been  soriiethiat;  mucli  more  as 
well.  Peter  Davis  and  his  collengiies  may 
have  had  their  heans  in  the  right  place,  but 
;iiey  did  not  trust  ihc  nunds  of  their  ai.di- 
pui  e. 
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RLTIREMENT    OF   COL.    ROLAND    B. 

SWEITZER 


HON.  GI ADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

Ol      .MAK'it.ANU 

ir.  ;i::  house  of  reprlseni  A  iivk-^ 

Tve^day.  March  25.  1975 

Mis.  SPELLMAN.  Miv  Speakfi',  one  of 
the  finest  men  ever  to  grace  Prince 
Geor^fcs  County.  Md  .  will  soon  be  leav- 


int;  his  post  as  chief  of  the  Pnnte 
Geoiges  County  Police  Department  to 
begin  a  well-earned,  more  leisurely  llie- 
style  of  I'etirement.  Col.  Roland  B.  Sweit- 
zer'.s  din^arturc  will  br  a  tremer.dou.i  Icsii 
Lo  all  o*  U.S  \vh<^  have  benefited  from  tun 
expert  leadt:i:>hip  a.s  head  of  one  of  tLe 
Nations  fniest  l.;w  eiifoi-ceinent  I'gen 
cies. 

During;  Roland  Sv.eit/er's  31-yea"  fa- 
rcer, the  Pii.icc  Gejr^^es  Police  Dcpin<- 
meih,  pre'iv  liinii  an  18-man  force  sei' •- 
ing  a  rural  {'oinniuniiy  in  1941  to  a  force 
ol  8)0  Dicn  and  women  which  now  pro- 
tects over  7-'0.0i)U  citizcn.s.  After  .joining 
Lh.r  10-ycar-oid  department  in  1941.  lie 
rap.cilv  ro.se  from  sei-geant  in  )>).)'..  to 
lieutenant  in  1952,  to  captain  ui  la.M. 
ufi.s  picked  la  be  j^.ssiytant  chief  in  l'i*)8. 
•tiiiri  nant»d  tliief  in  July  ol  1971. 

A.s  the  newly-named  chief,  he  beg..n 
to  initiate  and  develop  new  proi.;rains 
nr.d  policies  intciuiod  to  modernize  tne 
force  to  ,sei">e  more  efficiently  the  lapioly 
jncie.ising  population  of  our  county.  Ke 
esliiblisb.ed  an  open  prcs.*-:  policy,  creittod 
a  i^iiblic  infoitnation  office.  oiJtn  tii-  1 
board-,  to  the  public  and  iiiitiateu  the 
•pd'hOiia!  care  program  under  which  cli!- 
ter.s  take  their  cinioers  home  for  u'se 
whik'  o!T-uuty.  thus  incicabing  the  \i:i- 
bility  oi  policemen  in  the  communitie-. 

This  latter  piogram  brought  ever  Ho  - 
ono  •jiT-OL.ty  re.-ijon.ses  leading  to  1.173 
I'.'Iriny  a;  rests  and  4,348  niisdeuiejnor 
arrest.'t  si'Ke  it  began  4 '2  years  ago.  Al- 
wa.'ys  in  pursuit  of  equality.  Colonel 
S'.veili^er  revi.sed  tie  promotional  pro- 
i>d  ire.s  durinii  the  Spring  of  1971^.  and 
Lroiiolil  Aomcn  into  the  ciepartment  wiiif 
liie  same  statu.s  as  male  swoin  officers. 
The  disliiff  portion  of  the  fierce  iia;t  i-isen 
from  one  lo  nine  becuuse  of  his  insi.itcuce 
that  women  .sliould  have  an  equal  and 
acti\e  role  in  public  .safety.  In  the  same 
vein,  the  Chief  empha.sizcd  the  need  to 
provide  opportunitie.s  for  minorities,  and 
tlirougli  active  recruitment,  increa.'-ed 
the  lUhiiber  of  black  officers. 

Ciilonel  SHe;t;'.er  saw  to  it  that  the  law 
enforcement  agency  he  so  ably  iieaded 
was  re.-i'onsi\e  to  the  community.  He 
woi'l.ed  closely  "v^itli  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission  of  Prince  G.:orge's 
County  in  order  to  develop  a  stronger 
1  olici  community  relationship,  aiid  im- 
puned  the  department's  internal  investi- 
gat:ye   and  disciplinai-y    procedui'es. 

In.  order  to  improve  the  function  of 
his  force  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
lisiufc  crime  rate  being  experienced 
nationwide,  he  introduced  .several  inno- 
Viitive  jjrosram.-^.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Piince  G^oiyes  Chtimber  of  Comnierce 
and  by  resolution  from  the  Pi. ace 
Geori-'e.s  County  Council,  a  very  ;succes.s- 
ful  TIP — turn  in  a  pirsher — program  be- 
gan which  led  to  many  arrests  and 
.seizures  of  more  than  $1  million  in  drugs. 
He  initiated  a  federally  funded  TARS— 
tactical  alaim  re.sponse  section — pro- 
gram which  provides  almost  immediate 
response  to  robberies  in  target  areas. 

Commuiiications  also  were  vastly  hn- 
pioved.  Under  Chief  Sweitzers  direction, 
the  police  department  tied  into  the 
county's  911  emergency  number,  making 
it  easier  for  residents  to  report  crimes 
and  .seek  help.  In  1974,  nine  additional 
radio  channels  were  approved  and  are 
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now  beiQg  integrated  into  the  communi- 
cation system.  'W'hen  fully  operational, 
the  system   will   provide   much  needed 
increases  in  air  time  for  police  on  patrol. 
Ml-.  Speaker,  Roland  B.  Sweit/er,  is  a 
niC'duct  of  Piince  Georges  County,  hav- 
aig  been  born  and  educated  vuthin  our 
boui.daries,  atid  wo  are  proud  that  such 
a  talented  individual  Kta.y  ed  on  to  become 
a  leader  whose  credo  is  protircss  with  ex- 
cfUince  and  integrity.   Kis  far-sighted 
vj.si  lu  balanced  with  his  even-lianded  ap- 
proach insuied  tliat  iiis  leadership  would 
he  skillful,  succe.ssful  and  admired  by  his 
.jeeis,    his    staff    end   our   citizens.   Mr. 
Speaker,     for     all     citizens     of     Prince 
George's  County  whose  safety-  has  been 
judiciously  protected  by  him  for  34  yeai's, 
I  offer   my   deep   gratitude   to   Colonei 
Sweitzer  for  his  good  and  devoted  serv- 
ice, atid  wish  him  well  in  his  tieserved 
retirement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

as  It  was  In  ancient  times  for  there  arc  still 
many  who  are  In  need  and  treated  as  if  they 
were  strangers  In  our  own  land.  Our  religious 
tradition  commands  us  that  this  respon- 
sibility to  aid  the  helpless  has  the  highest 
priority  tor  our  entire  society  through  our 
government  and  our  voluntary  or£;ar,Uiifioiis. 
But  that  in  no  way  relieves  each  of  us  of  our 
indiiidual  responsibility.  'We  must  work  to 
ensure  that  our  communities  and  nation  r.'-c 
lully  re.spcnslve  and  nlso  thai  v.e  ts  individ- 
uals fulfill  our  own  psrsom;!  obl'IgatioiK 
The  hurdeiiE  of  our  own  lives  do  net  rrduc 
our  ultimate  responsibility  for  each  o-^her. 

As  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  .sayes;  •  The 
aay  is  shcrt  and  the  work  is  hp'ny.  Ii  :s  mn 
for  you  to  complete  the  work,  but  -leiiher 
are  you  free  to  desist  from  it  .  .  .  tor  if  I  am 
not  f:,'r  myself,  who  will  be  for  nie'>  And  if 
I  am  for  my.scir  plcne.  whiit  air  T?  And  if  i.o; 
i.nw,  when? 
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PASS(JVER 


HON.  WILUAM  IW.  BRODHEAD 

OF    MICilKiAN 

I.\  '1  HE  HOUSE  of  REPKESftMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1975 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Sjjcaker.  Pass- 
over marlci  a  time  of  celebration  when 
Jews  throughout  tlie  world  recount  the 
.^tory  of  the  affliction  at  tl.e  iianus  of 
Pharaoh  and  celebrate  their  national 
liberation  as  a  peoiilc  fro.m  boj-.daae  in 
ancient  Egypt. 

This  year,  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  and  the  Rabbinical  Commission 
of  Metiopolitan  Detroit  have  asked  that 
the  following  statement  be  read  during 
the  traditional  Passover  seder  to  call 
attention  to  those  iit  other  countries  who 
.u-e  stilJ  enslaved  in  hunger  and  want: 

Oie  of  the  most  sLiiring  parts  oi  the  Paai- 
•>vet  service  is  the  declaration  chat  btgln? 
'he  Keder  meal.  "Ho  Lachmo  Aiivo"  ("Thi.s  k< 
'lie  bread  of  affliction  which  our  ancestors 
.ite  in  the  land  of  Egypt  ');  when  we  invite 
uU  who  are  hungry  to  eat  with  us  .it  the  Seder 
ineiil  Before  we  can  beghi  telling  the  story 
(I  o.;r  being  freed  from  slaverv.  our  tradition 
req-.iu-e.-,  us  hrst  tu  remember  those  who  are 
ro.i.iy  ir.  sL-ivery  from  hunger  aiid  nam.  To 
p!i\-ci.t  Mils  declaration  from  deeming  an 
•"mpty  ritual,  we  nre  required  to  act  amrma- 
'ivelv  by  taking  personal  re.spon:^lbility  for 
f'lir  fellow  human  heiiif^s.  li  v.as  customary 
•n  nntient  Palestine  lor  the  head  of  the  house 
to  step  out  Into  the  strcti  to  rejiie  Ho  Lach- 
mo Anyo  which  itself  was  written,  not  in 
Hebrew,  but  In  Aramlc.  the  evervday  lancaa-e 
under.-tood  by  all.  whether  ,Tcw  or  GentUe.  in 
*l.e  Old  Country  our  parents  would  seek  out 
'  travelling  stranger  to  invite  into  their 
nom"s  and  seat  in  the  place  of  honor,  in 
umilment  of  the  commandment  to  feed  ih«> 
niutiry,  "even  the  stranger  among  you." 

Ilus  week  each  of  the  principal  faith 
groups  is  celebrating  a  uiiij(;r  religious  holi- 
Jav  m  their  different  caler.aar.s.  But  all  hiive 
;vnied  111  Includln-  a  stat-ment  in  their 
cilt^rti'.t  liturgies  reatfirming  fne  coininoii 
re  ii;;ou.,  and  moral  Imperniive  for  aldur. 
felUnv  human  beinus  In  need  The  last  fevJ' 
-•nonihs  have  again  shown  that  lu.  person  imr 
'ouiitty  is  ever  self-suiiit-^-nt,.  Economic 
ai-.-peration  and  real  huimcr  is  now  a  rei.hty 
IT  millions  abroad  and  in  our  country.  The 
K'b'.c  leaches  us  that  we  are  not  only  'our 
ii'otlu'r's  keeper"  but  also  thai  -ab  are  respon- 
ib.e  for  "the  stranger  that  sojourneth  iu 
the  h.nd."  This  precept  is  ns  ppplicable  today 


To  demonstrate  that  personal  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  hu- 
man beings  is  a  universal  religious  pre- 
cept,  the  Interfaith  Action   Council   is 
also  urging  all  faith  groups  to  incorpo- 
rate a  similar  statement  on  hunger  mto 
their    Holy    Week    liturgy.    Tiic    Arch- 
diocese of  Detroit  has  also  mailed  t.  simi- 
lar statement  to   its   membersh'p   and 
asked  tliat  It  be  included  in  their  liturgy . 
The  concept  of  such  a  statement  is  the 
result  of  an  interfaith  effort  to  call  public 
attention  during  the  joint  observances  of 
Passover  and  Easter  to  those  in  our  city, 
country,  and  around  the  -world  who  are 
enslaved  by  hunger  and  v.  ant.  The  Jewish 
Community  Council  and  the  Rabbinical 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Detroit  are  to  be 
commended   for   their   reaffirmation   of 
concern  for  the  wanting,  hungry,  atid 
needy,  and  for  their  desire  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  persons  our  individual 
responsibility  to  feed  "evei;  the  .stranuer 
among  us."' 


COMPENSATION  FOR  DEPENDENTS 
IN  UNSUCCESSFUL  CIVIL  SUITS 
BROUGHT  BY  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ir,LINOIS 
IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  Ai  i  •.  i,S 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1975 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  v,ho 
has  long  been  opposed  to  excessive  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  I  have  been  heartened  bv 
a  growing  recognition  that  some  govern- 
mental regulatory  agencies  are  doing  the 
economy  and  the  consumer  more  harm 
than  good.  Specificallj',  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  some  Members  of  Congress  are 
taking  another  look  at  organizations 
like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  asking  themselves,  and  others,  to 
what  extent  these  organizations  are 
stilling,  rather  than  promoting,  hcr.esf 
competitive  practices. 

I  am  also  heartened  to  read  in  tlie 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976 
that  he  will  propose  legislation  "to  re- 
fonn  railroad  and  truck  regulation." 
However.  I  feel  that,  as  long  as  these 
regulatory  agencies  are  in  busine.-^s  mak- 
ing life  difficult  for  busines.smen  and 
consumers  alike,  we  need  to  t!o  more  to 
keep  them  in  check. 


As  it  stands  now,  businessmen  spend 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
money,  both  of  which  could  be  used  in 
more  producti\e  endeavor,  trying  to 
comply  with  the  myriad  of  rules  ami 
regulatiorLs  Federal  a'jencies  hann  cic^xn. 
Often,  the  paper'Aork  is  complicated, 
frenuer.tly  it  results  in  delays  on  a  barilv 
needed  license,  permit,  or  contract,  ar.d 
someiimes  it  is  so  confusing  tlie  bu.si- 
nessman  or  individual  does  not  kzio'vV 
what  is  expected. 

Kone  of  tins  is  particuiaily  -Ui'i-ri-ai'-.; 
when  one  realn'.e;,  that  Federal  naiJer- 
work  for  ju.st  1973.  if  put  in  a  single  file 
drawer,  would  stretch  from  New  York 
City  to  Om.aha.  Ncbi.  Ho'v.ever.  realizing 
t!h-  dimensions  ot  the  problem  is  only 
the  first  step  to  solving  it. 

An  excellent  second  step,  to  my  way 
of  tliinking.  would  be  lo  cut  the  excessive 
zeal  of  the  regulatory  agencies  by  mak- 
ing ihein  more  responsible  for  tiitir 
actions.  More  specifically,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  require  the  Gov- 
ernment tu  compensate  businesseb  and 
individuals  fur  reasonable  legal  expenses 
in  cases  wheie  the  U.S.  Government  filoo 
a   civil  Kuit  and  loses. 

Passage  of  suth  legislation  should  giv? 
Government  the  incenti\e  to  make  .^uie 
tne.\   tiave  a  gotd  case,  or  a  worthwhile 
cas'j.  before  wastir.c  the  taxpayers  monev 
on    a   court    battle.    It    should    also   cn- 
couraire  tlie  ag.'ncics  to  simplify   their 
rulfs  ;;nd  iTf,'uh'r;-.ms,  cutting  out  man-.- 
that  are  coiilusJiig  or  unnecessary.  Evt-n 
niQvo  ;mr-ortantiy.  such  legislation  would 
knork  out  the  element   of  intimidation 
that  cau  '»s  Tn>?Tiy  companies  to  give  :n. 
even  when  they  are  right,  rather  th.^.ii 
fight  an  pvpeuMve  legal  battle.  To  me. 
this  is  vorv  imi)nn'.^,nt:  the  Governmer.t 
has  unlimited  re.<;ources  behind  it  in  a 
court  case,  but  a  company  or  individual 
dof's  not.  Tn  fight  a  case  and  win  may 
■••  cll  be  a  ijh:.  rric  -.ictorj-  for  a  small  busi- 
nessman; lie  can  win  the  legal  fi.ht  but. 
in  the  proces.s.  lo-e  the  economic  war  and 
",0  bankru})'. 

All  exfellrnt  cr;.se  in  point  mav  be 
found  in  some  of  these  Federal  anti- 
discrimination .suits  that  have  evolved 
out  of  the  •■affnni.-.iive  at  tion"  program 
undertaken  bv  recent  administration.s. 
According  to  im  August  2,  1974,  'Wall 
Street  Journal  article,  one  company. 
Celane.'=e  Corp.,  admitted  to  spendinu 
SlOO.Ono  in  legal  fees  on  just  two  ca.ses. 
Sources  close  to  the  ca.scs  estimated  that 
they  cost  the  con'jun.y  clo.se  to  S300.000. 
Many  other  companies,  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  a  similar  expen.se.  hav'c  hired  high 
pi  iced  consul! ant.s— getting  from  SIO - 
000  lo  $100.000— to  advise  them  on  how 
to  a-.oid  such  suits.  And  still  others,  a 
great  many  others  I  suspect,  have  simply 
resorted  to  rcerse  discrimination^;  ii'i 
order  to  avoid  problems.  However,  tvvo 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right  and  I  do  not 
ftol  that  it  helps  to  liave  Government 
intimidating  people  into  committing  that 
5ccond  wrong. 

I  think  it  would  be  far  better  for  the 
individual  or  businessman  to  be  on  an 
equal  footing  witli  Government  on  cases 
like  these  .so  tliat  the  merits  of  the  case 
would  decide.  If  t!',e  Government  wins, 
the  defendant  pays  damages;  but  if  the 
defendant  whis,  the  Government  .should 
reimburse  1-im  lor  his  legal  costs. 
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Such  a  system  would  lia'^e  an  addi- 
tional advantage  in  that  it  would  give  the 
uuLiic  a  better  idpa  ol  how  effective  a 
.'ob  the  regulaloiy  agencies  were  doing. 
I  think  I  can  sav.  with  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, th.at  if  the  Go\ernniPnt  lo.^t  too 
iTi:niy  <-ases.  and  had  to  pay  lor  them, 
tlie  Ameii.-an  taxpayers  '.vould  j;et  very 
angry  indeed. 

As  it  stands  novw  niany  Oi  ihesc  reut- 
lator.N-  agencies  have  a  tienicndous 
aniojiit  of  pow'.'i  i.ud.  becaiLse  they  are 
intJpptnidLiit.  \€i\  lilile  control  i=.  ex- 
erted over  them.  A  measure  f.uoh  as  I 
am  recosrmending  would  pro-. ide  aa  ele- 
ment of  control,  not  n\  the  .sense  of  more 
reKularion.  but  ni  the  .ense  of  being  made 
resu'^nsible  for  their  acUons. 

I  think  this  :vould  be  a  healthy  step 
forward,  one  tliat  would  licliJ  ;'el  Govern- 
ment off  tiip  ba(  ks  of  busine.sts  so  that 
bu.sine6.s  rouid  tcet  the  country  movinii 
again  efonoinuallv  I  wflcome  the  sup- 
port of  any  colleagues  and  hope  that  this 
bill  could  be  considered  ui  rhc  near 
futuie. 


ST'HKKli  I'IU)rOS  OF  MPJRCURY 
API'ER   :)U0  DAYS   IN    .SPACE 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

IN'   1  HE  HC^U.SE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVT-S 

Tufsdai/.  March   25    l<i75 

M:  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlic  prac- 
tiral  direct  bentfiti  of  our  space  pro- 
gram are  now  a  part  of  our  daily  lives 
and  often  overlooked.  They  include  coni- 
munication  and  weather  .satellites,  Earth 
survev  as  well  as  othei-  .--pare  based  piac- 
tiral  tools  for  impio\ement  of  our  live.s. 
The  l^ciniology  developed  fiom  the  space 
program  multiphe.s  thi.s  contribution  in 
prodm'd  and  services  to  our  soeiety. 
Often  overlooked  Ls  the  ba.-«is  from 
v.l.ich  these  protjrams  derive— good  re- 
.search.  This  quest  for  new  know  ledge, 
research,  is  only  a  part  of  the  space  !)ro- 
Krams  total  etfort.  Mr.  Uavid  F.  Salis- 
bury, staff  writer  ol  the  Clnistian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  m  their  March  17  edition 
de."-  ribe.s  the  lont^  journey  of  Mariner  10 
and  its  .scientific  (or.fributions.  I  com- 
mend tlie  reading  of  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  asking  that  they  keep  m  mmd 
that  new  seientifie  knowledkre  forms  the 
basis  for  practical  appli'-atioris  benencial 
to  all: 

JeST  .S.MI  IM.:  Al.uNC  OS  iHK  "BPF.I..F.' — 
.•?!  HfKB  Phoios  of  MfRCeR-i  At  ILR  500  Da\.s 
IV  SeA(  E 

iBy  David  F    Sali.sbii.'-j  » 

Boston —.Sailiiiw;  '  hp  .s<jlar  breeze  past 
.<!un-srorohed  Merciirv.  the  US  Manner  10 
!ias  .sent  hn  V.  what  nif»v  be  the  clearest  plio- 
ti\s  ever  'aken  of  at;  aliea  world — and  has 
a''io  na'tiered  data  which  nia.v  nelp  dear  up 
the  iinstenes  u{  the  magnetic  shield  which 
j.'-oteci.i  p.irth. 

Monday.  March  17.  is  Mariner's  500rh  day 
i-i  spare  De-iplte  ir,iui>  dirficiiltic.i.  .Jet  Pro- 
pol.sioii  Laboratory  Loa'roUeis  m  Ha.->adena 
siifceetlcd  in  gei'in>;  the  wehr>  opaccprobe 
to   rtm    through   it.s   pa-es. 

A  dead  spot  in  lt.=;  antenna  and  lo.".-;  of 
i:"n)pre?.sed  gas  which  cont.-ols  Mariners 
pohitioji  were  two  ui  the  problems  that 
were   surmounted. 

To  keep  the  .spacecran.  proiieiiv  oriented, 
cuidance  lontroUers  on  earth  took  advantage 
of  the  jolar  wir.d    Thi.s  is  'he  Uc"  i<?  gl\eii  to 
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a  conlnuioiis  stre:im  of  partu  !es  tl'.ng  nu'. 
into  the  .solar  .system  bv  the  sini.  By  adjust- 
ing the  position  of  the  paddle-like  solar 
panels  ihey  were  able  to     sail"  this     wind." 

CRATrB-S    ST r DIED 

The  new  pictures  being  radioed  brtck  to 
f".  rfh  Mill  add  to  the  3.000  ahcady  taken  of 
Mercury.  These  have  revealed  a  heavily  cra- 
tered  su;rare  whl.-h  bears  disunct  rpsem- 
blance  to  the  moon  ai;rj  Mai..-.  Plnnctary 
sclenri.ts  fee!  thai  the.'e  often  tnaiiic  craters 
fjeer  mine  lesliTiifny  of  an  era  wl.fii  the 
^oi.ir  .system  w.is  filled  wiih  tnou.sa.id.s  ot 
ineieoriies  from  which    i  ne  planets  iormed. 

Pronnii:;r,t  planeturi  scieniist  Bruce  Mtir- 
ray  ol  CalTeoh  i.s  .^nre  that  earth  wa^  hit  by 
I  lie  same  nietejritlc  rain  as  fell  on  Mercury. 
I  he  moon,  and  Mar..  B'.a  lieie  ihe  action 
1)1'  air.  water,  and  lilo  i,,ivc  ernsed  traces  of 
ht  'ruin.' 

Besides  'hf  ineipor  h.-itiuar.'^i.  eiit.  there  is 
.mother  li.ik  i>e>,wten  Mercnrv  luid  tliL  earth 
Tiiev  lx>rh  have  magnetic  lield.s.  , 

On  earth,  this  invisible  inagnelic  shield 
protf-.s  i:fc  I.iiin  biir-ls  of  high-poweretl 
J  idia'ioii  Hu,;g  into  the  soUn"  ^>siein  bv  the 
tremendous  explo.^ions  that  evplode  fioin  'he 
.-nil.  Repellhig  these  outbursts  causes  mag- 
netic stonu.i  iha'  disrupt  oommuni.-ation.s 
arid  may  even  alter  the  earth's  rotation. 

M^ONETIC    FIELD    fNEXPECTED 

Wht'i  Mariner  10  resi  he.i  Mercnrv  for  the 
first  lime  a  year  ago  the  bii-ice.st  surprise  the 
small,  siin-hCorcheu  plane'  held  for  scien- 
tisis  was  !•»  falni.  out  u.-inus'aknhie  mag- 
netic held.  Si  ieiitist.s  had  e.xpecteu  .Mercnrv 
to  be  like  the  moon,  without  any  magnetic 
field  'o  speak  of. 

Belore  .Manner  reached  Mercnrv.  Lhe  most 
popular  notion  of  earth's  magnetism  wai  the 
■  (Jviiamo  theorv .  This  pictured  the  planets 
core  as  a  solid  ball  svirroundeU  by  a  re^'ion 
of  innlien.  iron-rich  ro.K  iniAt;niai  As  earth 
turiiT.,  Us  .spin  causes  currents  to  How-  m  the 
magma.  Because  of  the  niagneric  properties 
of  iron,  this  createa  the  magnei-  umbiella 
which  extends  out  into  space. 

Magnetism  and  ro'aiion,  evervoiip  thoiieln 
must  be  linked.  .Miicury.  in  the  grip  of  the 
powerful    force    of    the    sun's   gravity,    tu'ns 
very   slowly:    or.ce  every   .5t»  earth-days.   No- 
boUv  e.\pecied  it  -o  be  iiuigncti/.cd. 

A.SSIIMP1IONS    Ri.srt'DlED 

Merear>'s  weak  m.igieiio  field  is  causing 
experts  to  rethink  their  assumptions  about 
pl.Tiietary  magnet,)?m.  The  second  Mariner 
flvov  cun  irmed  that  the  itmer  planet  iias  » 
niat;iie'lc  held  one  one  hundredth  the 
s  rength  of  earth's. 

Ilie  rotational  theon  has  beei:  nit<l:ricd 
and  Is  still  a  candici.tte  explanat'on.  Or  Mer- 
cury cotild  be  a  linge  permane  it  magnet  .  .  . 
Its  magneusm  fro/en  In  it.i  cure.  A  third  pos- 
sir>iiiiv  i.s  tliat  radioactive  heating  at,  the 
planet's  cente.-  causes  currents  which  gen- 
erate the  ma^i  eiic  field 

.According  to  Dr.  Frank  F.  Nes.s.  in  chaige 
I  I  Manner  iO's  nirttneiic  experiments,  on 
this  fltial  pa.s,';  they  iiope  to  be  able  to  telj 
whe;her  Mercury  s  magneism  is  pernuiueiit. 
or  dynamic  l.ke  earth's. 
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HANOI  AND  OUR  MI  AS 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

»'►•    I  ALtHiRSlA 

IN    llfl.  HOUSE  OF  REPRtbt.NIAnVKS 

Tuesday,  March  25.  J975 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speakei'.  the 
United  States  of  .America  is  retreating  in 
Southeast  .Asia  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
ill  our  gloriou-s  history.  We  aie  also  re- 
neging on  a  cummitnient,  I  tru-st  for  the 
last  time  Our  oonnniimenrs  were  vari- 
0U.S  and  pr-rhaps  ii^ld  aiffeieiU  meanings 


to  uifferent  per.son.s.  interests,  and  gov- 
ernment.s.  We  vyere  party  to  treaties 
iSEATOi  use  of  other  nations  for  our 
purposes  'Cambodia',  promises  expre.ss 
and  implied  'South  Vietnam,  Thailand i, 
international  peace  agreements  <  North 
Vietmm.  Vietcong'.  intL-iiiational  j)]-'}- 
tcstattons  for  peace  and  national  .sov- 
ereign!.'  United  Nationsi.  all  of  which 
we  have  ni  some  manner  clearly  violated 
b.\   neglect  and  outright  tjetrayal. 

But  regiettahly  we  are  reneging  o>i 
commitments  to  otir  own  citizens  as  .seii- 
ously  as  to  our  international  triends  and 
allies.  We  have  failed  t'j  keep  a  commit- 
ment to  our  own  MIA's  and  our  KIAs 
and  th«-ir  latnjlies  and  their  comrades. 
N'o  nation,  esijecially  ours,  should  ask 
youni,  men  to  risk  their  liberty  and  lives 
without  an  itosolutc  commitment  to  res- 
cue them  or  rei  over  iheir  bodies.  We  owe 
t.his  to  thost  \>  lio  :  ei've.  to  their  families. 
to  then  comrades  and  to  those  whom  we 
may  again  ask  to  serve  and  risk  then- 
lives  in  some  future  simiiai'  emergency. 
The  agony  of  war  is  sutfered  as  much  by 
loved  ones  who  do  not  know  the  where- 
abouts or  condition  of  their  servicemen 
as  tho.se  who  engage  in  battle.  Unfortu- 
nately, so  few  of  us  care  about  these 
patriots  berau.se  we  have  never  sulfered 
then'  pliglit.  anxiety  or  agony. 

We  shoulc!  kee)!  our  commitments.  W" 
sliould  not  ren^-ge.  But  tj  renege  on  a 
( ommitiiien'  ti  our  own  citizens  who 
ha\e  stiffeifi  tie  most  and  longe.st  is 
ine.\plic!.hl.'>. 

Ol  course  a  par'inl  justificatit;i:  or 
exiila  nation  i.s  our  enemy — the  gover- 
nors of  Noith  Vietnam.  Certainlv  tliey 
must  be  the  mo.st  uncivilized  of  anj' 
combatants  i;-.  history.  Certainly  they 
ha\e  conduit^d  their  war  of  aggression 
more  inhumanely  than  any  other  nation 
in  history.  Certainlv  they  have  treated 
their  victims  more  t'uelly.  The  Nazis, 
who  are  considered  diabolical  for  bak- 
int;  human  beings  in  ovens  and  making 
lampshadt-s  of  human  skin,  weie  no  so 
tvil  or  heinous  as  the  North  Vietnamese. 
No  nation  .so  willfully  or  quickly  violated 
written  agreements  as  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  tlie  Vietcong.  No  nation  has 
ever  lesorted  to  such  vicious  blackmail 
as  using  lieud  bodies  as  hostage  material 
to  tr;.  to  force  a  third  nation  to  aid  and 
abet  the  a'tomplishment  of  their  pur- 
pose of  ovei  running  a  neighbor  by  force 
and  terror.  Even  the  radical  and  militant 
factions  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Army  deal  in  live  hostages. 

The  world  snould  know  more  about  the 
conduct  and  objectives  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  leaders.  Very 
little  IS  printed  on  this  subject  because 
Communists,  of  all  degrees  of  barbarity 
and  evil,  arc  favored  or  tolerated  tociay. 
Personal  freedom  and  liberty  and  na- 
tional security  are  no  longer  as  pi-et  lous 
as  they  were  to  Patrick  Henry. 

But  the  Washington  Star,  ble.-s  them, 
published  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
that  IS  instit!ctive  and  helpful.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  editorial — and 
perhaps  ponder  the  motives,  as  well  as 
the  conduct,  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  in  continuing  to  deny 
mfoimation  concerning  our  MIA's. 

I  insert  at  this  point  tlie  editorial  with 
tiie  facetious  title  of  "Hanoi's  Humani- 
tarians   ': 
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Hanoi  s  "Him  \nii  \ri.\ns  ' 
North  Vietnamese  oiricnUs.  '.cho  li'<<e  to  call 
tliein.selves   humaniiari.iiis     are    being    cruel 
;ilm'.>st  beyond  belief  in  their  handling  of  in- 
formation  nboiil    Americans   missing   in   ac- 


tion. 

It  IS  within  their  pi,'-.\er  to  end  forthwith 
tlie  uncertainty  and  an^ui.sh  that  ha.s  be- 
deviled the  families  of  l.:i()0  MIAs  fur  too 
many  year.-;.  Yet  ihcv  are  miikiny  the  issue 
for  every  conce.ssuin  ihev  can  v,ei  from  the 
L'lnted  Stales  that  wuultl  make  their  -fnil 
of  t.r.king  over  South  Vietnam  easier. 

It  i.s  obvious  that  the  Nortli  Victiiiimc.se 
ii.ne  mforjnation  on  many,  n  not  mosi.  of 
the  MI.\s.  Administration  iiilicutis  .-ay  thai 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vielconu  repi-esonta- 
iives  acknowledf^ed  this  some  iiine  ago"  to 
U.S.  representatives,  'llip  latest  indication 
was  in  aa  exchange  oi  letters  beisveeil  North 
Vietnam's  foreign  mlni.^ier.  Nguyen  Duy 
Iriiili.  and  Senator  Edwurti  Kennedy. 

After  piously  relerring  to  the  ■liiinuuie 
.^pirii  '  that  ts  guiding  llie  North  Vieiiuimese 
111  their  ettorts  "to  help  ease  the  aiij^nish  of 
the  families  of  thn.se  .uiil  considered  miss- 
iiit;.  '  Trinh  made  it  clear  that  no  informa- 
tion would  he  relea.sed  until  tlie  United  States 
forced  South  Vietnam  Pie.sideni  Nguyen  Van 
llncu  out  of  otiice  and  hailed  military  aid 
to  the  South.  .So  much  for  the  '  huuiane 
spirii." 

Two  weeks  iigt).  Nonli  Vie!  i-iiine.sc  repre- 
sentatives in  Saigon  told  a  visiting  U.K  con- 
Liressional  fact-ftnding  delegation  that  an 
.iccountmg  of  MIAS  woiiki  Imve  to  Hiiii  unlil 
the  1!I7;1  Paris  acc(>ids  had  been  fullv  cur- 
ried oui.  This  comes  from  a  duplicitou.s  C'uni- 
.luinis;  regime  that  has  violated  the  aci'orda 
irom  ihe  beginning. 

Chance.-,  are  tliai  iiii.st.  if  not  .ill.  oi  the 
MIAS  lire  dead.  But  li-e  lainilies  oi  Vmerican 
Mi.ssuig  cannot  be  sine  until  thev  get  the 
truth  from  the  onlv  ones  who  know — the 
North  Vietnamese.  If  the  North  Vietnamese 
ii;id  an  ounce  of  the  hiimanitariaiusili  they 
pretend  to  have,  they  would  end  the  suspense 
tind  agony  by  releusinii  the  tacts  imme- 
diatelv 
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DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
FARMERS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

"K     .M  W      VllKIC 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  1  A  I  IVhS 

Tuesday.  March  25.  197.3 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
1972.  the  Northeast  experienced  the 
deva.stating  effects  of  Tropical  Storm 
Agnes.  Following  the  storm,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment began  immediately  to  set  up  oper- 
tions  and  field  offices  to  offer  emergency 
a.ssistance  to  the  victims  of  this  storrri. 

During  the  period  following  the  storm 
many  farmers  in  my  district  attempted 
to  obtain  disaster  loans  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration— this  was  the 
beginning  of  what  turned  out  to  be  an 
unbelievable  series  of  events.  Upon  dis- 
I  ovoring  the  restrictive  guidelines  of  the 
FniHA  disa.''.ter  loan  program  as  com- 
iwred  with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration program,  these  farmers  then 
turned  to  the  SBA  for  assistance. 

After  completing  SBA  disaster  loan 
applications,  some  of  which  were  ap- 
proved, it  was  discovered  that  SBA  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  loan  money 
lor  agricultural  purposes.  These  farm- 
ers then  went  back  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  assistance,  however. 


it  was  discovered  that  PmHA  disaster 
loans  in  some  categories  had  to  be  repaid 
within  1  year  and  in  order  to  qualify  for 
such  a  loan  it  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  credit  could  not  be  obtained  from 
any   other  source.  Furthermore,   there 
was  a  strict  limit  on  the  amount  any  one 
farmer  could  receive,  even  if  the  amount 
of  disaster  damage  exceeded  the  limit. 
Because    of     these    stipulations     many 
farmers  were  unable  to  obtain  any  fi- 
nancial a.ssistance  or,  if  they  did  qualify, 
their  FmHA  loan  would  have  to  be  re- 
paid w  ithin  1  year.  This  meant  that  hav- 
ing lost  their  1972  crop,  the  money  vvhicli 
they  received  from  the  FmHA  would  go 
toward  the  1973  crop  and  the  profit  from 
the  1973  crop  would  go  to  repay  Farmers 
Home  Administration  thus  leaving  noth- 
ing with  which  to  finance  the  1974  crop. 
In  carrying  out  my  responsibilities  to 
my  constituents  in  helping  them  obtain 
disaster  loans  from  both  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration it  quickly  became  apparent 
that  the  small  businessman  was  able  to 
obtain  a  much  more  beneficial  loan  than 
the  farmer.  The  small  businessman  was 
able  to  obtain  a  long-term,  low-interest 
emergency  loan  with  no  limitation  on 
amount,  while  the  farmer  was  limited  to 
$300,000  and  an  unreasonable  repayment 
schedule. 

Even  though  many  farmers  were  now 
able  to  obtain  financing  through  FmHA. 
the  problem  of  repayment  for  some  loan 
categories  within  1  year  still  remained. 
After  many  hours  of  discussion  with  of- 
ficials within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, I  and  the  farmers  were  given  a 
verbal  agreement  that  the  Famers  Home 
Administration  would  renew  these  1-vear 
loans  up  to  5  years.  While  this  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  the  program 
still  fell  far  short  of  what  the  small  busi- 
nessman was  receiving. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Famiers 
Home  Administration  informed  those 
farmers  who  still  had  outstanding  FmHA 
5-year  loans  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration would  no  longer  be  able  to 
renew  these  loans  because  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  93-237,  which  was 
intended  to  make  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion similar  in  purpose  and  scope.  At  this 
point  in  time,  because  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  interpretation  of 
this  law,  the  two  programs  are  still  not 
the  same.  The  farmer  cannot  obtain  a 
long-term,  low-interest  disaster  loan  to 
cover  all  of  his  losses— he  is  still  limited 
to  .$300,000  and  in  some  categories  of 
loans  he  cannot  obtain  long-term  financ- 
ing. The  small  businessman  has  no  limit 
on  the  amount  he  can  receive  up  to  the 
amount  of  loss  and  has  up  to  30  vears 
to  repay. 

Because  of  the  inequities  which  still 
exist  between  the  SBA  and  FmHA  loan 
programs,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation which  I  feel  will  make  the  two 
programs  comparable.  My  bill  would 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  to  provide  additional 
benefits  to  persons  receiving  emergency 
loans  to  farmers  to  cover  crop  losses  and 
all  other  losses  relating  to  agriculture 
endeavors  as  the  result  of  a  natural  dis- 
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aster  including  the  refinancing  ol  any 
debts  outstanding  against  any  destroyed 
or  damaged  property  if  such  property  is 
to  be  repaired,  rehabilitated,  or  replaced. 
These  loans  would  be  repayable  at  an  in- 
terest rate  not  in  excess  of  5  percent  per 
annum  and  m  not  less  than  20  years  un- 
less the  borrower  chooses  to  repay  at  an 
earlier  date.  In  addition,  my  bill  j-ro- 
vidcs  that  the  Secretary  may  con.sent  to 
a  suspension,  for  a  period  of  not  more 
ilian  5  years,  in  the  payment  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  charges  on.  and  to  an 
extension  in  the  maturity  of.  any  loan 
made,  guaranteed,  or  insured  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  this  action  is  nec- 
essary to  avoid  severe  financial  hardships 
by  the  recipient  of  the  loan  and  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
loan  will  be  repaid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  farmers  of  our 
Nation  are  afforded  the  .same  benefits 
which  other  citizens  receive  in  times  of 
fedei-iillv  declared  disasters. 


VIETNAM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

lit     .NI  W    ■!  oUK 
IN    '  HK  HfJUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlV  tS 

Tiicsdai/.  March   25.  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  into  the  Record  a  copy 
of  my  testimony  before  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee on  the  House  Committee  on 
Ajjpropriations  in  connection  with  the 
President's  request  for  $300  million  in 
additional  military  aid  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam: 

Tksiimony  or  Hon.  Tho.m.as  ,i  Di  w.niv 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  this  committee  mr 
the  opportunity  to  testily  here  todav  in 
connection  with  the  President's  request  for 
$300  million  in  additional  military  aid  for 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  years  before  I  was 
born.  President  Truman  made  that  fateful 
decision  to  support  France  in  its  effort  to 
reassert  French  cinitro!  in  Indochina  after 
the  Second  'World  War.  Thus  began  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  During  The  fall 
of  that  year.  Vietname.se  nationals — then 
known  as  the  Vietmlnh^ — begun  to  launch 
coordinated  attucks  against  the  French  ai  d 
wliat  was  to  be  an  endless  war  had  begtiii. 
In  1949.  the  year  in  which  I  wa.s  born. 
Communist  rule  was  established  in  China. 
A3  a  result.  Vietnam  became  linked  to  the 
cold  war  and  our  iiivolvcmeiu  there  was 
henceforth  to  be  viewed  as  the  free  worlds 
stand  against  Communist  expansionism, 
rather   than   as  a   local   conflict. 

By  1950.  when  I  was  one  year  <ld  we 
were  .spending  about  .$150  million  a  vear  to 
back  up  the  French  military  camp.ugii.  By 
the  time  that  I  entered  the  first  grade,  we 
were  underwriting  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  war^about  ■*!  billion  per  year.  In  1!I54 
that  was  about  one- third  of  our  entire  for- 
eign aid  progr;im. 

When  I  was  six  years  old.  the  French 
fortress  at  Dienbienpliu  fell  and  the  world 
knew  that  France's  military  power  had  met 
defeat  in  Vietnam.  Although  the  Geneva 
agreements  which  followed  created  a  tem- 
porary boundary  between  the  contesting 
parlies  and  established  a  procedure  for  re- 
unification of  the  country,  it  was  clear  by 
1956,  when  I  entered  the  second  grade,  that 
the  17th  parallel  had  been  transformed  into 
a  i>ermaiient  political  botmdary. 
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During  the  time  tliaf  I  vta^  in  elemen'.ary 
s'--liool.  the  United  States  program  of  eco- 
nomic aid  sent  almost  t2  billion  to  South 
Vietnam.  In  addition  to  thLs  eccuumlc  aid, 
we  provided  military  eq\iipinent  aM»raged  $85 
mlUirin  a  year  In  cc>t. 

r  was  In  'he  ^^evenih  trrade  when  (he  "stra- 
tegic hamlei  •  program  was  s:arted.  uhe'i 
then  Vice  Pre-ideiu  Johnson.  General  Max- 
well Taylor  and  White  Hou.se  aid  Walt  Whit- 
man Ro.-Nto'A-  recommended  'o-idiiig  a  Iti.Ouu 
man  forte  to  >iippoit  Diem.  In  that  same 
year.  American  ■advisors"  benaii  to  man  hell- 
lopters.  and  the  attempts  to  win  the  war  by 
iisinc;  America's  superior  mllitarv  tirepower 
••ommenctrl. 

During  tiio  year  that  I  hcpan  Junior  high 
school,  the  national  liberation  front  wa.s 
formed  and  insurrection  activity  agaiisT  the 
Saiguu  Government  beKaJi.  In  the  beginning, 
Government  ollictals  constantly  a-ssured  the 
pubhc  that  u  had  nolning  lo  worry  about.  I 
was  in  the  i;inth  trade  when  Deftn.se  Secre- 
tary McN'aniara  said  i quote)  Every  q\iantl- 
tative  me.is.irement  we  have  shows  we're 
winnint;  the  war."  A  year  later-  «  hen  I  beijaii 
hit'h  school.  Secretary  of  st.iie  Ruslv  de- 
scribed the  strut;i=;le  a^ainsi  t!ie  \ietcont,'  as 
(quotei  •luri.ing  an  nnpurtaiu  corner  Not 
(jMlv  did  the  insurrection  continue,  but 
domestic  trout.Mes  be^an.  as  the  self-immola- 
tion of  Vietnamese  Btiddhisis  became  a  pow- 
erful symbol  of  political  oppositl'..n  tj  the 
Saigon  Government. 

During  my  tir.sr.  ,ummpr  vacariou  from 
high  school  Nortii  V;e-n.une.se  PT  boats  at- 
tacked the  tie.stroyer  Madd.o:  i.i  tne  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  No  physical  d  iina-e  or  injury  was 
sustained  on  the  Maddo.\.  but  at  home  a 
c.:>ngrcssional  reioUuiua  w.is  passed  which 
the  Congres.s  and  the  country  were  to  live 
with  a  lung  time. 

It  waa  during  February  in  m\  Junior  vcar 
<'i  high  sihool  that  ilie  Vletcong  Hl'.icked 
American  barracks  at  Pleikti,  killing  e;gh: 
Americans.  Twelve  hours  alter  tiiat  attaik, 
American  jets  reialiated  in  Nonh  Vietnam. 
By  March,  the  iirst  U.S.  Marines  had  landed 
on  the  beaches  of  Vietnam. 

Ai   that    time   there  were  2.3.000   troops  i;i 
Vietnam.  By  the  time  that  I  graduated  from 
high  .school  tliere  were  375.iJO(j  men  there  and 
Bo-'  strategic  lumbers  began  l.j  sweep  over 
txjtli  .North  and  tknuh  Vietnam.  When  I  en- 
tered college   the  foliowmg  .-an.   the  United 
States  was  dropping  eatii  week  a  tonnage  of 
bombs   larger   ta.m    t.ie   amount  dropped  In 
CJermany  ai  the  pe.ik  of  World  W.ir  II.  Dur- 
ing   lyrt5.    American    spending    in    Vie; nam 
leaped   from  .•j.iu.i   nuliiou   to   «2   billion   per 
month— .\  sum  whose  equivalent  would  have 
paid  every  man.  woman  and  cliild  in  Vietnam 
more   than   .*I00  a   ye.ir.    By   my   sophomore 
year  of  college.  Vietn.im  anci  Laos  became  the 
mo.-ii  heavily  bombed  c  amtries  m  liie  history 
of  warfare.  During  my  junior  year  of  college. 
NiXon  tcok  olfice  with  a  promise  tj  end  !,hc 
war.  But  he  did  not.  I.  expanded  and  gre*- 
bloodier.  In  the  I'lrst  three  years  of  uhe  Nixon 
administration.  15,000  Americans  were  killed 
And   by   1970.    two   ye.irs   after   the  start  of 
peace   talks  in   Paris,  the  Vietnam   war  be- 
i.ime  lite  Indociiiaa  war — the  three  govern- 
nieuts  had  more  than  two  milhon  njen  under 
arms.  In  tlie  fall  of  19GI*,  I  came  to  this  citv. 
not  .IS  a  tourist  or  puolic  ollici.il,  but  as  a 
college  student   marching  in  protest  of  our 
military   Involvement.   What    tollowcd  is  all 
too  familiar  lo  u.s  all;   \  ietiiamizatioii.  My- 
I.ai,  tiie  Cambodian  •incursion',  the  carpei- 
b.imbing.  tiger-cages,  the  Phoem.K  progi'am. 
I    was   a   county   legislator   when    the    P.\rl.s 
Pear-e  Agreements  were  signed    I  h.iped  that 
the  Thieu  government  would  take  advantage 
of  this  cease  fire  to  achieve  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. Instead  the  government  seired  the 
ce:i.se.1re   as   an   opporttinity   to   e?:p.ind   i-js 
li'ild  on  the  cotiritryside. 

.■\nd  now,  today,  Mr  Chairman.  I  coir.e 
before  thi.s  commUtee  t  i  talk  about  thl- 
war— this  war  -Ahlch  began  before  I  was  born, 
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w-)ilch  grew  with  mr  chiIdli.H>d,  whlcli  donti- 
nated  all  our  lives  during  my  adolescence. 
Now,  I  come  before  this  committee  todav, 
Mr.  Chairman,  not  as  a  student  or  a  coiiuty 
le^-tslator,  but  as  a  Member  of  Cingre^s  and 
I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman:  My  God,  whv  are  we 
still  there?  Why  are  we  still  tinaticlng  the 
almost  inconceivable  sutrering  Uiat  the  peo- 
ple or  Vietnam  have  endured.  There  has  been 
a  whole  generation  of  Americans,  who.  like 
my-^elf.  have  grown  up  wiih  this  war.  I  sub- 
mit Mr.  Chalrntiin.  tlmt  one  general  ion  Is 
enough. 

Ahno'if  a  third  of  the  Vi"*!ia:<ic-p  popula- 
tion are  refugees,  in  the  vetir'^  of  fighting 
860,000  "enerr.v."  l-B.-iOOO  ARVN  and  .-JOO.OOO 
civilians  killed- proporrlr.natclv  It  Is  a.s 
'hough  20  million  Americans  die:',  in  tlie 
war  instead  of  55.000. 

Vietn.imizatioii  has  proinced  a  s'.TinlIng 
army  of  incredible  size.  In  Souh  Vietn.am 
today,  one  h.ilf  of  the  population  i.s  essen- 
tially engaged  in  a  military  occupation  of  the 
other  half.  Moreover,  the  number  of  pla-.es 
now  In  the  hnnd  of  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ertiment  crirrpntly  makes  its  air  force  the 
third  large-t  nlr  force  in  the  world  And  in 
spite  of  this,  in  recent  d;iys  the  North  Viet- 
name-e  troops  have  achieved  the  military  vic- 
tory which  they  have  been  planning  'since 
ihe  commrncement  of  the  war  they  have 
begun  to  "cut  the  country  in  half."  .Mav  I 
remind  this  committee  thtit  i:s  rnr  back  as 
I'T.G  It  was  General  Westmoreland  who  de- 
veloped an  American  strateuv  designed  to  de- 
fend a-ainst  >^uch  an  att.ick.  It  was  sucli  a 
Uireat  that  lead  to  liu^e  Americ.t^i  bares  in 
the  cputral  highlands  like  the  one  at  Pleiko. 
.^nd  nnv.-  the  Norih  Vlctiiam?se  have  done 
It— they  ha'-o  bf>guTi  to  cut  the  countrv  In 
>T^lf— wtthonc  carpet -b-^mbinit,  without  na- 
palm, witiiout  white  phosphorous— in  fact, 
w  itho'U  anv  air  f.  rre  at  all. 

In  addition  to  -lie  mllitarv  >''t:atir.n,  we 
see  now  the  tlnal  de;,'radallon  of  tlie  society 
In  Vietnam  The  people  of  Soiitli  Viel-iam 
today  suffer  as  much  from  the  cruelty,  stu- 
pidity and  greed  of  their  own  government  as 
■hev  do  from  the  war  President  Tlileu  Is  a 
dving  man  surviving  on  the  oxyi.-en  of  .^mer- 
!c,\;i  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  mu.'  t  end  the  mvthology 
of  this  war.  The  ARVN  Is  an  armv  without 
a  country.  All  Is  disorder  today  in  Vietnam. 
Tlie  land  is  de^T.'yed.  T.ie  people  are  starv- 
ing We  are  not  making  this  country  safe 
for  Demo-racy  Our  military  aid  Is  not  sav- 
li-  r  the-.e  people.  It  is  murdering  them.  The 
A'nerl"an  people  mt'st  be  told  that,  at  long 
las; ,  the  end  has  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  bring  back  the 
tlioii-.Tuds  of  yr.untj,  strnni',  g(xid  .American 
men  who  went  to  Vietnam  and  never  lived 
to  «ce  the  age  of  10.  But.  In  an  act  of  cour- 
age we  can  .'top  it  from  happening  (tjalii  and 
set  an  example  which  we  mu-t  pray  this 
countr'-  will   folhnv  in   the  vears  ahead 
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Ml-  SH.ARP,  Mi-.  Spfakei-.  ycsltrday 
the  Rail  Services  Plaiminp  o;rice  of  the 
Iiitcrslate  Commerce  Commi.s.,iou  began 
ro<;ional  hearings  in  Fort  Wayne  on  the 
U.S.  Raihvay  A.ssociation'.s  preliminary 
plan  for  the  new  Coihsolidalcd  Rail  Sys- 
tem. In  my  testimony  I  cited  two  rail 
line.',  not  recommended  by  USRA  for 
inclusion  in  the  ConRail  t;y.stem.  which 
I  believe  are  vital  to  the  communitie.s 
■■served  and  which  would,  with  adequate 


.•service,  coiitiibtitc  to  the  profltabilitv  of 
ConRail. 

Since  we  in  Congre.ss  will  be  called 
upon  to  approve  the  final  system  plan.  I 
would  like  to  in.sert  my  testimony  in  the 
Kecoko  at  this  point  lor  the  information 
of  my  colleagues: 

Tfstimonv  vy  CoNc.BrssMAN  Phil  Sh.vrp 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
ihis  statement  here  this  morning. 

I  am  sure  that  ail  of  us  In  Congre.>;s.  all 
rail  uscis.  aiKl  all  taxpayers  can  agree  on 
ihe  iicod  to  nicintain  adequate  rail  ser\ice 
in  our  rcirion  witliout  continuing  massive 
subsidies.  Tlie  difficulty  is  in 
how  to  achieve  that  goal. 

One  of  the  iirst  stops  must  obviously  be 
a  good  detinltion  of  the  problem,  as"  the 
USR.\  lias  provided  in  its  Preliminary  Svstem 
Phil)  This  is  self-e, idem,  ard  I  state  the 
ob\l(Tus  only  because  much  of  the  testimony 
I  will  pre.sent  is  in  disagreement  with  the 
US.  Railwav  Association  report.  Before  I 
st.irt.  I  would  therefore  like  to  commend  the 
U.SRA  for  the  wnrk  that  has  gone  Into  this 
si'Kiy  and  particularly  for  their  efforts  to 
keep  tlie  Congre.ss  informed  and  thus  to  allow 
us  tti  help  Intorm  the  people  in  our  areas. 
In  such  a  rushed  Job.  hr)wever,  errors  and 
oml-ssions  will  occur,  and  I  would  like  to 
stre.ss  that  the  USR.\  recommendations  are 
based  on  estimates  of  costs  and  revenues  for 
a  f.lven  line.  Testimony  from  various  u.sers 
!;i-i  week  in  Indianapolis  and  this  week  In 
Ft.  W.iyne  should  in  some  Instances  provide 
more  complete  information  and  projections 
of  future  rail  use. 

As  Just  one  evaniple  of  the  type  of  inf<^r- 
intttion  missing  m  the  USRA  analysis,  I  would 
rcter  you  to  the  slateincm  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Lamolt,  maiiagf  r  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Com- 
pc.nv  in  Pershing,  Indiana,  a  company  serviiit; 
1'23'J  prin'.arilv  r.';ricultur.i!  stockholders. 

Fiiriners  Gra;n  Co.  shipped  no  carload; 
during  1973.  the  year  on  which  the  USRA 
estimates  are  based,  but  a  1974  Investment 
of  $175,000  In  handling  facilities  has 
equipped  the  company  to  handle  an  esti- 
mated 125  carloads  In-  next  year  and  180  car- 
loads by  I!>30.  This  future  use  of  rail  .serv- 
ice should  obviously  be  considered  In  the 
USR.\  recommendations,  and  the  final  plan 
of  USRA  sliould  not  ignore  the  loss  of  a  ma- 
jor investment  by  these  stockholders  and 
otlier  companies  and  cooperatives  if  rail  serv- 
ice   to    their   facilities   Is   discontinued. 

Another  examjile  of  the  type  of  inlormn- 
llon  which  is  not  apparent  in  the  U«HA 
analysis  is  the  potential  rail  use  which  will 
result  from  liie  development  of  Industrial 
sites  such  as  the  ones  on  the  outskirts  o; 
Portland  and  Richmond. 

Tiicre  is  another  consideration  which  ap- 
pears to  be  lacking  in  the  USRA  Preliminary 
System  Plan.  In  our  attempt  to  avoid  bur- 
dening the  taxpa\ers  with  subsidies  lor  rail 
service,  we  should  not  substitute  the  burden 
of  higher  ft>od  prices  and  lower  farm  income'; 
Yet  that  will  clearlv  be  the  effect  of  elim- 
inating rail  service  to  facilities  serving  farm- 
ers. To  mention  just  the  few  that  have  been 
called  to  my  attention  in  tlie  last  few  week.- 
'he  USRA  recommendations  would  eliminate 
rail  ser\ice  to  ihe  Adams  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Co-op.  the  Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau 
Co-op.  the  Farmer's  Grain  Companv  in  Per- 
shlutr.  and  the  Hancock  Coumv  Farm  Bu- 
reau Co-op.  These  groups  will  submit  their 
own  figures,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Final 
System  Plan  weigh  the  increase  in  lertilizer 
and  grain  coots  for  farm;r.s  and  consumers 
against  any  needed  .subsidies. 

Ihe  loss  of  rail  ^ervlce  to  industrial  User.s 
and  Utilities  will  have  a  similar  effect  on 
consumer  prices.  As  the  cost  of  trausporta- 
tiou  increases,  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  con- 
sumer must  al?o  rise.  In  this  regajd  I  would 
refer  you  fo  the  example  of  the  Richmond 
Power   and    Light    Company,   a   municipally 
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owned  utility  which  receives  its  coal  by  rail 
and  would  have  to  pay  $118,000  per  year  more 
lu  higher   freight  rates  and  possibly  $400,- 

000  in  higher-cost  coal  as  the  result  of  clos- 
ing the  Richmond  to  Indianapolis  line.  This 
would  obviously  be  reflected  in  higher  elec- 
tric rates  for  the  people  of  Richmond. 

The  human  element  is  also  not  to  be  ig- 
nored But  nowhere  in  the  USRA  preliminary 
plan  is  there  any  indication  that  about  2000 
homes  in  the  Berne  area  are  supplied  with 
coal  to  heat  their  homes  by  a  company  rely- 
ing oil  one  of  the  lines  the  USR.^  does  not 
recommend    for   inclusion    in    ConRail. 

Of  ail  the  lines  considered  by  the  USRA 
in  t!ie  10th  Congressional  District,  only  three 
were  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
Rail system.  The  large  number  excluded 
makes  the  lOth  District  the  most  seriously 
affected  region  in  Indiana.  Certainly  not  ail 

01  tlie  U.SRA  recommendations  were  unjusti- 
;ied;  some  of  tiiese  lines  are  so  little  used 
as  to  be  elfectlveh  abandoned  already.  But 
others  which  are  not  recommended  for  in- 
clusion in  ConRail  are  vital  to  the  communi- 
ties and  users  involved,  and  the  rigid  reliance 
on  1971  cost  and  revenue  estimates  has  ap- 
parently prejudiced  the  case  against  some 
lines  which  are  critical  to  the  area  and  which 
could  probably  be  profitable  under  the  right 
conditions. 

As  examples  I  v,,,uid  like  to  uipntlon  two 
lines  spedlically,  altliouith  tlie  avmunenls 
undoubtedly  apply  to  others  as  well.  These 
liens  are  USRA  line  luiiiiliPr  429.  from 
Decatur  tlirough  M.jnroe,  Benie.  Geneva, 
Biviini.  Portland  ;>nd  Colleti  to  Ridgcville, 
and  U.VRA  line  number  oHil,  ;rom  Richmond 
tiiroiigh  Centervillc,  Pershim:.  Cambridge 
Cily,  Strauyhn.  D.inreiili,  Kiiiiiht.stown, 
Charlottesville,  GreenrieUI.  :ind  Gem  to 
Indianapolis. 

Some  additicmal  factors  I  belict  e  .slunild 
be  applied  in  the  consideration  of  these 
line.^.  as  well  as  all  others,  are  the  following: 
first,  the  effect  of  poor  qualiiy  or  infrequent 
service  on  the  revenue  figures;  second,  the 
availability  of  adequate  alternn'ive  rail  serv- 
ice; third,  the  impact  on  alfecied  communi- 
'ics  of  a  lota!  or  major  loss  of  rail  service; 
Mild  ftnirth.  whetlier  the  illottical  segmenting 
of  some  lines  of  purposes  of  the  USRA  stiidv 
;iii«;  led  to  an   adver.-e  recommi-ndation. 


r;u,  F.Fif:cT  oi'  qr.M.nv  of  si  rvic.-  on  p.i;vi-,nue 
In  case  after  ca.se,  shippers  cite  instances 
of  using  trucks  Ix-cause  rail  service  was 
tu'cvailable  or  intidequaie.  Farmers'  use  of 
raiiro.'ids  in  particular  has  declined  in 
rrc?nt  years  due  largely  to  tlie  inavailabillty 
nf  boxcars.  Siiipment  of  grain  and  fertilhte'r 
by  truck  is  of  course  more  expensive  and 
;csiiUs  in  reduced  income  for  inrmers  and 
increased  food  costs  for  consumers.  Indus- 
trial shippers  face  similar  problems.  If  rail 
shipment  Is  cheaper  but  not  available  when 
needed,  shippers  use  trucks.  The  revenue 
calculations  on  which  Ihe  potenti.al  profit- 
rtbility  of  a  line  Is  based  .should  somehow 
take  into  account  the  usage  that  7vould 
occur  if  better  service  were  available.  The 
USRA  study  estimates  that  inclusion  of  Line 
429  would  cost  the  ConRail  Svstem  $357,009, 
but  this  figure  ignores,  for  example,  the 
five-fold  increase  in  tonnage  which  would  be 
shipped  by  and  to  the  Adams  County  Farm 
Bureau  if  better  service  were  available — an 
estimate  cited  in  the  USRA  report.  The 
Hancock  County  Farm  Bureau  and  others 
could  simUarly  increase  the  revenue  gen- 
fvated  by  Line  6:33  if  better  service  were 
a-  ailaljle. 

THE  AVAILABlLny  OF  ADEQUATE  AI.TERWATIVE 
SERVICE 

In  some  cases,  notably  Line  633,  the  USRA 
report  cites  the  avallablUtv  of  other  rail 
service  in  a  city  or  town  as  a  factor  pre- 
sumably strengthening  the  case  for  not 
deluding  the  Hue  in  ConRail.  The  city  of 
Richmond  is  a  good  example.  To  eliminate 
"le  main  line  serving  the  city,  the  line  on 
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which  many  of  the  major  shippers  are  locat- 
ed, merely  because  there  is  another  line  in 
another  direction  serving  the  city,  seems  to 
me  to  be  unwise.  Tlie  promise  of  uncertain 
switching  service  within  the  city  limits,  and 
the  prospect  of  very  Indirect  routing  for 
shippers  to  whom  speed  Is  important,  give 
a  hollow  ring  to  the  report's  statement  that 
".shippers  will  continue  to  receive  service." 
On  the  other  hand,  at  no  point  in  the 
USRA  report  is  there  specific  mention  of  the 
towns  in  which  shippers  will  not  continue 
to  receive  service,  no  matter  how  uncer- 
tain. For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  poini 
out  that  the  aliandonment  of  Just  the  two 
lines  I  have  mentioned  would  leave  without 
any  r^-ii!  service  the  following  towns,  ns  well 
as  other  smaller  communities:  Grcentield. 
Cambridge  City,  Pershing,  Straughn.  Dun- 
reith.  CoutiMville.  Monroe,  Berne.  Geneva. 
P.rvaiu. 

THt;    IMP.VCr    ON    .VFFFCTED    COMSIINITU.S 

This  is  obviously  an  intangible  cou.^iriera- 
tion.  bat  ii  is  nonetheless  imponaiu.  It  m.v 
be  in  the  best  econonUc  interests  of  the  na- 
tion to  eliminate  some  branch  rail  Uncs  and 
to  btiild  an  unsubsidized  rail  system.  But  if 
this  action  deals  a  major  economic  blow  to 
some  cities  and  towns  which  are  largelv 
reliant  on  rail  service,  we  are  in  a  situation 
where  the  interests  of  a  seriou  ,ly  affected 
minority  must  take  priority.  The  unemploy- 
ment alone  which  might  result  from  ter- 
mint'iion  of  service  on  Lines  4'29  and  6;i:i 
should  be  a  major  factor  in  the  final  deci- 
sion, particularly  at  this  time  of  serious 
economic  problem  ■  in  the  nation  .ind  in  our 
area.  For  example,  the  city  of  Richmond 
estimates  a  Kss  of  1600  jobs  ii  ilie  USR.'V 
recommendations  were  carried  out.  This 
would  come  on  top  of  an  11,3'-  current  un- 
employment rate.  Reducing  the  ConRail 
profit  slightly  In  order  to  prevent  a  larger 
government  outlay  for  unemployment  beite- 
fits,  welfare,  and  related  social  services  would 
clearly  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  all  tax- 
payers, not  only  the  people  of  the  atlccted 
areas. 


nioGK  At    stc.viKNTiNr;  or  i.i."^ts  ion  thk 

LSR\    ANALYSIS 

In  the  Governor's  Task  Force  Report,  both 
the  Richmond-Indianapolis  and  the  Adams- 
Ridgeville    lines    were    shown    to    run    at    a 
substantial    profit.    Even   the   USRA    report 
shows  a  profit,  pos.5ibly  understated,  for  line 
63.5,    But    the    USRA    analysis    divides    the 
Adams-Ridgeville    line    into    two    segments 
and  declares  the  Decatur-Ridgeville  portion. 
Line  429,  to  be  unprofitable  and  therefore 
not  to  be  included  in  ConRail.  Liltewise  the 
Richmond-Ir.dianapolis    line.    Line    633,    is 
admitted    to    be    profitable    except    for    the 
users  in  Richmond  and  Indianapolis,  i  sug- 
gest that  almost  any  line  could  be  demon- 
strated  to  have  some  parts  that  are   more 
profitable  than  others,  and  if  the  logic  of 
the    USRA    recommendations    on    Lines    423 
and  633  were  followed,  a  rail  svstem  mlglit 
result    consisting    of    short    segments    con- 
nected Into  a  nationwide  s.vstem  only  by  the 
most   circuitous   routes.   As   a   hypothetical 
example,    consider    the    case    of    a    Decatur 
shipper  who  wants  to  ship  to  Portland    His 
shipment,  under  the  USRA  proposal,  would 
have  to  travel  via  Bluffton,  Hartford  City, 
and  Redkey,  with  switching  at  each  of  these 
towns.   In    like   manner,    a   shipment   from 
Richmond   to   Indianapolis   would   have    to 
go  by  way  of  Muncie  and  Anderson,   with 
all  the  delays  entailed  both  in  the  lon^-er 
route  and  the  additional  switching.  This  i« 
hardly  the  tyiDe  of  system  which  will  help 
us  achieve  the  greater  use  needed   to  keep 
good  rail  service. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  again 
that  I  believe  the  staff  of  USRA  has  done 
a  commendable  Job  of  attempting  to  carry 
out  m  a  very  short  time  the  difficult  man- 
date of  the  Rail  Reorganization  Act.  I  would 
like  to  recommend  that   the   Rail   Services 
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Planning  Office  of  the  ICC  as  well  as  the 
USRA  take  into  account  in  developing  the 
Final  System  Plan  the  additional  informa- 
tion that  has  been  and  will  be  presented 
by  communities  and  rail  u.sers  in  this  area, 
and  to  consider  this  new  material  in  light  of 
the  additional  factors  I  have  suggested  to- 
day. When  the  Final  System  Plan  comes  be- 
fore the  House  Commerce  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  I  will  be  anxious  to  see  how 
the  new  materitil  presented  in  these  hear- 
i! '^s    ai:ects    the    pre.-em    reconunendai  ions. 


VIETN.VM: 


THE    CONTINUING 
DEBATE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN   IV.i:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1975 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  March  23,  1975  Pittsburgh  Press 
wliich  speaks  of  several  important  points 
to  remember  in  the  continuing  debate 
over  further  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam: 

Rmucfks    Pp.ovk    Plopi.e   Rk.iect   Reus.   Viet 
Unio.n'   Chief  Say.s 
(By  Dale  McFeatters) 
WAsniNt-ToN. — When  the  Communists  cap- 
tured Phuoc  Long  Province,  Vietnamese  labor 
officials  say,  they  killed  the  president  of  the 
local    trade    union    council    by    naiUng    him 
thror.gh  the  forehead  to  a  tree. 

Trail  Quoc  Buu  thinks  that's  Just  a  sample 
of  what  would  happen  to  him  if  all  South 
Vietnam  should  fall.  Buu  is  the  51-year-old 
president  of  the  Vietnamese  Confederation  of 
Labor  (CVT),  his  country's  answer  to  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany. 

Buu  leaves  for  liome  tomorrow  after  a  week 
here  under  AFL-CIO  sponsorship  to  lobby  for 
aid  and  military  supplies  for  South  Vietnam. 
He  returns  with  little  to  show  for  his  efforts 
although  the  AJPX-CIO  used  its  Capitol  Hill 
clout  to  line  up  an  impressive  series  of 
meetings. 

Buu  met  with  Democratic  Sens,  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  Ma.ss.;  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Minn.; 
John  J.  Sparkman,  Ala.;  Henry  M,  Jackson. 
Wash.:  and  a  number  of  House  members 
including  Bella  S.  Abzug,  D-N,Y. 

In  meetings  with  them,  Buu  recounted 
through  a  translator.  "The  first  point  we 
stres.sed  is  that  they  not  Identify  Mr.  Thleu 
a^  South  Vietnam." 

THIEU    opponent 

Buu  is  an  opponent  of  South  Vietnamese 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  hopes  to 
depose  him  in  the  next  election.  AFL-CIO 
staffers  privately  credit  George  Meany's  In- 
fluence with  keeping  Buu  alive  and  out  of 
Jail^  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  Diem 
regime,  which  Buu  also  opposed. 

•Then,"  he  went  on,  "the  second  point  we 
stressed  is  that  many  years  ago  at  the  time 
of  the  Geneva  accords  in  1954  one  million 
refugees  fled  from  the  North  to  South  Viet- 
nam. And  now  whenever  we  pull  out  of  a 
province  the  people  leave  and  come  South.  It 
is  a  clear  fact  that  they  want  freedom. 

"And  we  say  we  are  not  fighting  Just  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Behind  them  Ls  a  giant 
hitcrnational  Communist  bloc — Russia  and 
Red  China. 

"If  we  receive  sufficient  support,  morally 
and  physically,  we  can  stand  as  we  have 
stood  for  25  years.  Please  help  us  in  order 
to  survive— but  not  in  a  wav  that  we  die 
gradually." 

The  past  weeks  has  been  an  anxious  one 
for  Buu.  who  does  not  read  enough  English 
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to  follow  r.e\v~  reports  himself.  He  has  three 
sons  111  the  army;  a  fourth  son  was  killed  In 
action  three  months  ago. 

TEN    PROVINCES    Losr 

"Siiioe  we  left  the  raviutry  last  week,  we 
Ifiiriied  ihar  we  have  lost  10  provinces,'  he 
.saici. 

Bull  is  a  \eteraii  Vietnamese  iiatlonall.st. 
He  wa.s  arre.->;ed  by  the  French  in  1940  and 
teiiienced  to  20  years  iu  prUon  for  his  role 
m  the  Independence  movement.  The  Viet 
Minh  liberated  him  from  Jail  In  1945. 

Ho  then  ~pfi::.  three  yeai  s  lighling  the 
Preach  nntil  he  was  forced  out  of  the  re<:ist- 
ance  movement  during  a  piirj^'e  by  Com- 
niuai.bL  cadres. 

Bmi  shares  the  Ameilcan  labor  movement  s 
c'.iiviclion  that  Commu'Usm  and  free  trade 
\r.::oii.^  are  inhereiitly  i!u-fmp:)t;ble.  Bnu  says 
CVT  officials  and  labor  leaders  who  staved 
in  the  North  in  1945  were  either  Jailed"  or 
Fho'. 

Meanv  and  the  AFL-CIO  have  endorted 
nn.itary  as>,i.stance  to  South  Vietnam. 

S.iid  Biui.  'Even  without  the  U.S.  aid  we 
viil  fiLht  -  even  If  this  fight  looks  like 
iUiCide— Be  -atise  we  have  no  choice." 


THE  -XMLRICAN   LEGION 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OF    IND1AM.\ 
I-N  THE  KOCSi:  OF  RErai;st\-  VXl  ly^y. 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1975 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Inriiiiiia.  Mr.  Spei'ker 
recontly  I  liad  th.p  piivile'.T  to  .speak  be- 
fore VV.,vp.c  Post  No.  61  of  tl:e  American 
Lesion  m  Indianapolis.  These  dedicated 
men  have  stront;  paiiiotic  feelings  lor 
car  country  and  an  imdvins  de.'^ire  to 
keep  America  strong.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleague.';  in  the  Congre'^s 
the  .'ipeecii  I  rrave  before  thc'c  niombrr.'- 
of  the  American  Lesion! 

Ami  r:^  AN-  LECtoN 
I  By  Hon  D.ave  \V.  Ev.ansi 
There  are  lections  of  Legionnaires.  Tiicy  are 
evervwhere.  When  I  was  a  kid  my  hrst'per- 
ttpiKin  of  this  ort,'anized  society  we  live  i  i 
l»eLftn  with  my  parents,  then  church,  then 
irtends,  then  the  government,  then  the  Li-- 
^ion.  then  my  pride  In  beinct  an  Ameri'-an. 
then  a  good  kid.  the  school  teachers,  and 
cr.r  .nt;  gtiard.  It  expanded  from  thei-e  b=- 
time  went  on 

But  the  American  Leuion  wa.5  there  In  the 
bet'innin!.',  one  of  the  first  thlnps  I  perceived 
In  the  commiinitv.  at  parades  and  other  fes- 
tive occasions.  It  Ls  still  one  of  mv  fir.s: 
memories. 

I  liked  it  then,  and  I  like  it  now  There  Is 
a  bond  b«.t  ,vceu  us.  A  common  bond — Id  like 
t'J  thuik  an  uncommon  bond — throughout 
a  lifetime,  we  stUl  believe  m  the  same  IhiiiL'.s 
u;.d  we  are  still  iriends. 

Tlia:'^  tiie  ftr.st  reason  it  Is  my  pleasure  to 
be  here  today— ilie  congenlallty'of  a  lifetime 
of  being  part  ox  each  other-,  life.  But  It  is 
not  the  only  rea.'ion.  Tliere  li  work  to  do  and 
we  nui^i  work  together  to  l'ci  the  Job  done — 
not  a  new  ccnc<>pt   u:)  Legionnaires. 

Juit.  about,  tAo  weeks  ago  voiir  Xailonal 
Cnmnvander.  James  M.  Wagonseller.  testi- 
fied beioie  the  Hou.-se  Ci'inmittee  on'  Vefr- 
aUj'  Atlaif.;.  He  made  a  li:cid,  detailed  pres- 
Ciitatiou  ou  the  position  of  the  Legion  on 
Ics'^lfitive  affairs  and  the  neeris  of  veterans 
now  being  Ignorod.  He  ticked  off  point  bv 
point  the  problems  of  a  special  breed  of 
man — tlie  veteran— from  the  Sp:-.nish-Amer.- 
can  War  veterans  to  the  statutory  treatment 
of  vcter.i:ia  ij,ho  have  UIldcr^one  heart  a:.d 
kidney  transplants.  It  covered  the  gro.tnd 
I  havi-  reid.  and  studied,  all  twenty  pfl^fti 
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of  Mr,  Wagonsellers  testimony.  It  was  ini- 
pre;>:;ive.  and  as  thorough  a  presentation  of 
the  problems  of  the  veteran  In  American 
life  as  I  have  ^eeu.  It  was  logical,  and  so  It 
was  realistic.  I  found  it  to  my  liking,  and  as 
It  moves  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  will  have  my  .support. 

If  I  can  take  Ju.-:  ii  lew  minutes  of  your 
time.  Id  like  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
problem  of  a  particular  group  of  veterans, 
that  while  people  have  taken  a  look  at  ii, 
nothing  ha.s  been  clone  about  it. 

It  remind,s  me  of  a  World  War  II  story 
about  what  might  he  called  a  service-con- 
nected disability. 

You  11  recall  the  long  Unes  at  Indu(  tion 
centers — almost  comical  on  reflection — of  the 
best  young  men  j^jnerlca  h.ad  to  c.fer  si.ind- 
!ng  stark  naked  with  iheir  clothe-  aluiig  over 
one  arm.  It  wa.s  u.,ually  cold,  and  a  hundred 
or  so  were  ordered  to  a  warehotise-like  room 
lor  another  part  of  those  endless  physicals. 
Wheti  the  door  slammed  ;,hut  at  one  end, 
another  door  swung  open  at  the  other  end, 
»nd  at  ihe  same  time  a  nnr..e  shouted:  "Clo.se 
yonr  eye=,  fellas,  I'm  coming  through." 

I  said  .service-connected  dl.=abllity.  Voull 
recall,  she  was  a  Second  Lieutenant  and  vou 
were  nothing  but  .1  man. 

Well,  ,she  walked  through,  and  no  doubt 
viewed  the  problem,  but  nothing  happened 
Something  like  that  has  happened  as  con- 
cerns the  World  War  I  veterans.  Hie  volun- 
leer'— some  4  million  strong— fought  a  war 
.so  blnody  It  has  ch.Tiigf  d  the  chnrac'er  of  all 
w.Trs  since.  They  did  it  with  cool  etficienr'-. 

He  returned,  uas  discharged,  given  .$60 
^e-erancc  pay— a  lot  of  moiiey  for  a  Ruy 
who  was  drawing  fSO  a  month — and  Fet^\ 
home  to  a  round  of  par.ides.  testimonials, 
pats  on  the  back  and  his  old  Job,  if  It  was 
.•^tiii  there. 

Some  years  later  they  gave  him  a  few 
hundred  dollars  more  fo  that  the  average 
Wirlo>  War  I  vet  wourd  up  with  the  gratitude 
of  a  nation  and,  on  the  avera.ae.  about  *600 
cash.  For  talking  purpose-;,  that  was  abotit 
It, 

Tills  one  and  onlv  Army  of  genuine,  coun- 
try-loving volunteers — the  ones  who  came 
back— received  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  and 
virtually  nothing  else.  Like  that  nurse 
shouting,  "Close  your  eyes,  fellas,  I  m  com- 
ing through,"  They  did.  She  did.  And  nothing 
hrippcned. 

It's  about  time  that  something  happened. 
I  think  its  time  we  all  pulled  together  to 
help  our  buddies  There's  only  about  a  mil- 
lion of  them  left— including'  v.idows.  More 
than  75  of  the  guys  who  returned  from 
that  war  57  years  ago  are  now  dead.  Their 
avera^je  age  is  80.  Many  are  classii'led  as 
■  disabled  '  bec.aisc  of  their  at,e,  among  other 
things. 

Tliesc  doiiyhboys,  depending  on  several 
factors,  are  drawing  pensions  from  $32  to 
$160  a  month,  if  they  have  no  dependents, 
or  $44  to  *172  a  month  if  they  have  one 
dependent.  And  they  are  also  on  welfare. 
Their  average  pension  Is,  I  believe,  about 
$78. 

That's  one  helltna  way  to  ,':av  thanks  and 
one  helluva  way  for  a  country  to  treat  Its 
patriots.  Too  old  to  work  much,  too  proud  to 
be  ;— jmi  set  apart  from  the  war  veterans  of 
all  other  American  wars  were  treated  by  their 
government — they  Just  sit  and  wait  for  a 
little  return  on  the  Investment  they  made  scj 
long  ago. 

The  last  time  the  go\ernment  did  some- 
thing for  them — Senate  bill  4040  de^i^ied 
t3  i!\:c  them  12',  more  on  their  pension 
checks — they  actually  wound  up  wiili  less 
money,  and  thoiisands  of  them  lost  their 
pensions  entirely.  That  was  not  the  intent 
of  Congress.  It  muEi  be  corrected.  It  will 
bo  corrected. 

When  I  atked  earlier  for  Just  a  few  more 
ir.lnutcs  of  your  tim.e  to  tilk  about  a  spe- 
cial problem,  that's  the  problem  I  had  In 
mind.  Let's  all  pull  together  for  this  gro\ip 
of   heroes  and   their   fsmilles   who   have   so 
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little  time  left,  who  have  sought  and  re- 
ceived so  little,  and  who  after  fighting  aiid 
working  for  a  lifetime  are  living  on  little 
more  than  their  pride. 

In  1918  there  was  no  GI  bill,  there  was  no 
Job  training,  there  were  no  VA  hospitals. 
They  got  damned  little  for  a  Job  well  done. 
I  believe  it  is  time  we  ease  the  discomfort  ol 
their  declining  years.  If  events  follow  their 
normal  cour.se,  and  the  longevity  tables  are 
correct,  15  year^  from  iujw  there  will  he  rmiv 
12.000  left. 

Wo  can'!  wait  thai  lung.  They  can't  wait 
liiuL  long.  As  the  gosl  of  living  shoois  up, 
it  shoots  down  their  pride,  their  dii,nilv  and 
the  meatt^'r  hie  style  they  pj-..se.ss  at  tiie 
moment. 

To  ihrt!  end.  I  h.ive  .sponsored  legi.--l.i:ioji, 
IIR.  JJ3J.  Ii  Wius  iiiiroduced  on  February  IP. 
Its  sole  purpose  is  to  enable  these  survivors 
of  the  trenches,  to  survive  the  economic  bat- 
tle of  these  davs  of  their  lives. 

My  legislation  would  grant  a  married  vet- 
eran or  widow  witii  dependents  a  pen.sioii  oi 
i-150  a  month  and  a  .snigle  veteran  or  widcw 
witiioui  dependents  would  receive  i\:io  a 
niDtiih,  regardless  of  other  incomes. 

Ihe  bill  also  provides  that  If  a  veteran  is 
111  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  the 
rale  shall  be  increased  by  .■{,125.00.  If  the 
vetoran  doej  not  ciualuy  for  regitUr  aid  and 
attendance,  but  Is  houseliound,  the  rate 
.-nail   bo   increased   by   $50. LK). 

Each  veteran  would  be  entitled  to  hospital, 
domiciliary  and  medical  care  for  any  iion- 
.-orvice  connected  disability.  And  any  vet- 
eran or  widow  receiving  a  pension  under  the 
■  old  law  '  or  the  "new  law  "  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive benelits  under  this  new  .section. 

ThiS  measure  has  received  broad  support 
in  Coiiitress.  This  may  be  the  year.  It  l-,  sup- 
ported by  the  1918  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies. It  is  the  kind  of  legislation  any  h.i- 
miuitanan  can  support. 

I  ask  you,  can't  we  all  work  to^i  ihor  for 
a  handful  of  forgotten  warriors.  Like  the  lost 
patrol,  they  are  wandering  about  in  a  hostile 
World  with  their  supplies  running  short.  Can 
we  help  our  comrades  in  arms.' 

Ill  try  to  help.  Will  you.' 

Thank  you  again  for  the  chance  to  ru'o 
elbows  with  some  of  America's  liiiest. 


irieutl:  to  kenneth  l.  peters 


l!ON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

Of     (   \I  Ii  1jHNI.\ 

r-'    i  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.M'iVEy 
Tii'-idatj.  MurcJi   25.   1975 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  our 
lounlry  wa.s  fi,i-,sl  founded  almct  200 
ycir.s  ago,  many  people  have  cxpresed 
in  manv  different  ways  Ihc  value  of  edu- 
cation to  our  t;ociety.  Perhaps  President 
John  F,  Kennedy  .said  it  best: 

Education  is  both  the  foundation  and  the 
unifying  force  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
It  is  the  mainspring  of  our  economic  and 
.social  progre.s.s.  It  Is  the  highest  expre-ion 
of  achievement  in  our  society,  ennobling  nr.d 
enricliing  human  life.  In  short,  it  Is  at  the 
.same  time,  the  mo>t  protUable  hivcstme.n 
society  can  maV-e  and  the  richest  reward  it 
fan  confer. 

Ultimately  the  .success  of  any  educa- 
tional program  lies  in  the  quality  of  the 
clitssrooni  teacher.  But  the  Quahty  of 
any  .school  system,  the  type  of  educa- 
tioiril  program,  the  atmosphere  for 
learninB  is  but  a  reflection  of  a  school 
.system's  chief  executive  and  his  or  her 
qualities  of  leadership.  For  a  school  sys- 
tem to  stand  above  the  others,  It  takes  a 
dedicated  superintendent  with  the  wis- 
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dom  and  courage  to  go  before  and  show 
the  way.  It  takes  a  leader  who  dares  and 
risks  in  the  loneliness  at  the  top. 

Such  a  person  is  Kenneth  L.  Peters, 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Beverely 
Hills  Unified  School  District,  which  is  in 
my  congressional  district,  Mr,  Peters  is 
the  Honoree  of  the  Year  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  Maple  Center,  a  community-based 
coun.scling  and  crisis  intervention  cen- 
ter. He  is  being  honored  for  25  years  of 
excellence  in  education  in  Beverly  Hills. 
As  the  Congressman  from  California's 
23d  Congressional  District,  I  would  like 
to  heartily  commend  Mr,  Peters. 

Mr.  Peters  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
formation  of  the  Maple  Center,  Under 
his  leadership  in  1069,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  city  council  jointly 
funded  a  study  to  determine  "how  Bev- 
erly Hills  might  best  deal  with  the  grow- 
ing drug  problem  within  its  bounds," 
The  eventual  result  of  thi,s  study  was  the 
Maple  Center, 

Since  first  coming  to  the  community 
as  principal  of  Beverly  Hills  High  School 
in  1950,  Mr,  Peters'  contributions  and 
accomplislrments  in  education  have  been 
many  not  only  in  Beverly  Hills  but  also 
at  State  and  national  levels,  and  his 
leadership  has  been  extended  into  com- 
munity affairs. 

In  his  9  years  as  high  school  principal, 
lie  was  responsible  for  the  first  experi- 
mental installation  of  a  iorei;';n  language 
laboratory  in  a  miblic  secondary  school 
in  the  country.  Proven  rs  a  \aluable  tool 
in  foreign  language  study  at  Beverly 
Hills  High  School,  such  laboratories  are 
now  common  through.out  the  United 
States,  He  also  established  the  first  be- 
hind-the-wheel  driver  training  program 
in  a  California  high  schooi.  Out  of  this 
experimental  program  grew  a  massive 
statewide  endeavor  now  supported  by  the 
State  government  and  highly  acclaimed 
by  insurance  companies.  As  principal,  he 
also  directed  a  complete  revamping  of 
the  high  school  curriculum  to  up-date  it 
and  tailor  it  to  the  .students'  needs. 

In  1959,  Mr,  Peters  was  named  super- 
intendent of  schools.  His  durability  as 
a  leader  is  evident.  The  average  job  ex- 
pectancy for  ,school  superintendents  in 
California  is  4  years.  He  is  now  in  his 
16th  year  as  superinterdent,  and  he  has 
ju-t  been  issued  a  new  4-year  contract. 
Under  his  superintendency,  Beverly 
Hills  Unified  School  District  has  achieved 
national  recognition  as  a  leader  in  edu- 
cation. It  has  pioneered  a  variety  of 
programs  at  both  elementary  and  high 
.school  levels  that  have  influenced  the 
direction  of  education  not  only  locally, 
but  also  throughout  California  and  the 
Nation.  Among  these  many  efforts  have 
been  ungraded  primary  mstruction,  ele- 
mentary school  economics,  instructional 
materials  centers,  modular  scheduling 
and  indeioendcnt  study,  and  computer 
nu'thcmatics. 

On  a  State  level,  Mr,  Peters  has  been 
th'}  driving  force  of  a  statewide  group 
or  b.i.sic  aid  districts,  schools  for  sound 
fmnnce,  which  has  been  working  to  "level 
up"  .school  districts  with  adequate  fund- 
ing rather  than  "leveling  down"  to  medi 
O'Tlty, 

He  has  been  prominent  in  various  ac 
tivitics  of  the  college  entrance  examina 
CXXI ,'-)-n~Part7 
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tion  board  and  was  chairman  of  a  State 
board  of  education  Committee  To  Pro- 
mote the  Advanced  Placement  Program 
in  California.  He  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  bringing  California  participa- 
tion from  a  handful  of  schools  to  the 
largest  number  of  students  involved  in 
AP  in  the  country.  A  grateful  State  board 
of  education  awarded  him  a  certificate 
of  commendation  "because  of  the  un- 
selfish, noncompensated  vigor  with 
which  you  went  about  fulfilling  our  ex- 
pect-ations  in  the  realm  of  ad\'anced 
placement  education." 

In  other  statewide  endeavors.  Mr. 
Peters  played  vital  leadership  roles  in 
the  State  Administrative  Policies  Com- 
mission, the  State  Liaison  Committee  To 
Develop  a  Statement  of  Objectives  for 
Foreign  Language  in  California,  and  the 
State  Committee  on  Testing  in  the 
Schools. 

On  a  natioiial  level,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  prestigious  Cleveland  Conference, 
which  brings  together  70  knowledgeable 
men  from  all  forums  of  the  educational 
world,  combining  the  greatest  distinction 
with  the  greatest  diversity,  to  discuss 
their  research,  current  problems,  and 
prevailing  concerns.  He  also  has  been  se- 
lected to  the  Century  Club,  which  con- 
sists of  life  membership  for  two  outstand- 
ing superintendents  from  each  of  the  50 
States.  He  is  a  participant  in  Cohimbia 
University's  National  Institutional 
Tracking  Service,  a  consultant  to  the 
Pictorial  Encyclopedia  of  Americ.in  His- 
tory, a  member  of  the  UCLA  Community 
Advisory  Board,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Academic  Advisers  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Institute  for  Foreign  Study, 

In  Beverly  Hills  community  affaiis, 
Mr,  Peters  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Beverly  Hills  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Civic  Association,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, and  holds  membership  in  the 
Beverly  Hills  Men's  Club  and  Rotary 
Club,  of  which  he  Is  a  past  president.  " 
In  1971,  Mr.  Peters  was  named  "Citi- 
zen of  the  Year"  by  the  Beverly  Hills 
Board  of  Realtors  for  his  "outstanding 
contributions  to  the  community"  and  his 
"leader.ship  in  Beverly  Hills  schools, 
wliich  have  gained  recognition  as  an 
educational  leader  and  as  pioneer  of 
many  excellent  programs." 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  vith 
mc  in  thanking  and  congratulating  Mr, 
Peters  on  his  many  contributions  to  edu- 
cation and  community  affairs  in  Beverly 
Hills  and  elsewhere  in  California  and  the 
United  States. 
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Some  of  these  articles  also  call  attention 
to  numerous  reforms  which  have  been 
proposed  by  our  Republican  task  force 
on  reform  and  rules  changes  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzeli,  At  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  include  these  articles,  and  commend 
them  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues. 
The  articles  follow : 

[From  the  Wa.shington  Star,  Mar.  21,  lS7.ji 

Frf'HMan-   C^tmoNs   C.MTrs 

I  By  William  Taaffe) 

Rep.  Jo.-eph  L.  Fisher,  the  freshman  Detni..- 
crat  ulio  has  emerged  as  a  key  figure  on  :r.e 
House  Ways  and  Means  Conimittee,  today 
cautioned  against  the  use  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  to  determine  substantial  legislative 
issues  in  Congress. 

Fisher  e.xpre.s.sed  concern  thai  the  caucus 
of  all  House  Democrats  may  overstep  Us 
bounds  in  clfering  guidance  to  cominiitees 
which  have  formed  programs  on  major  issues 
after  weeks  of  study. 

At  a  bre.ikfast  meeting  with  reporter.-;. 
Fisher,  who  has  coordinated  task  force  studies 
wiihin  Ways  and  Means  on  energy  legislation 
noted  th.at  some  freshman  Democrats  h.ive 
thrcitcned  to  plead  their  case  with  the  cau- 
cus if  thty  are  tillable  to  reverse  '.he  om- 
miiiee's  ])laii  to  gradually  increa.sc  gr>.;oIii,e 
t.txes. 

He  -a;d.  h.--'.  ever,  ih:n  he  l-.nv.vs  of  no  ■■c:^n- 
ceried  move,"  among  freshmen  to  fight  the 
Ways  and  Means  plan  In  the  caucus. 

The  Northern  Virginia  Democrat  said  that 
i"o  is  "appropfhitc"  for  tlie  caucus  to  sei  pol- 
icy for  Democrats  on  "procedura!  matters" 
or  issues  of  ■'va-.t  sjir.'oolic  importance"  s.ich 
a-.,  Cainljo'Jian  aid. 

But  ■■!  think  the  caucu,  .  hould  ',je  slow  ;o 
till  ir.'o  substantive  field  af'.,cr  su'oitaulive 
held"  utiless  there  arc  overriding  symbolic 
questions  or  a  cominittee  has  proposed  a  p'rvii 
most  Detnocrats  clearly  don't  want. 

Fh.her,  among  the  lirot  liberal  freshmen 
Deniocr,tt.s  to  urge  caution  on  use  of  the 
caucus,  said  thai  it  would  be  "inappropriate 
to  run  to  the  caucus  on  a  complicated  sub- 
ject" such  as  energy.  The  committee  "perhaps 
can  understand"  energy  questions  after  a 
monih'a  study,  'but  280  people,  on  one  dav's 
notice,  can't." 

The  caucuo  this  year  ha.,  taken  action  to 
remove  three  poAcrful  committee  chairmen. 
In  addition,  it,  instructed  Democrat?  this 
month  to  amend  Ways  and  Means  tax  legis- 
lation to  outlaw  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Ajiparently  referring  to  freshman  threats  to 
fifln  the  ;;:i--o'inc  tax  In  tlic  caucus,  Fisher 
.--.ud: 

"1  am  or.ly  advocating  that,  indivtdu.a 
members  think  It  over  a  little  more  carefully 
before  they  ru.^h  around  and  get  50  members" 
a.;  a  potctit;.-;!  po.'.cr  b.t^e  in  the  caucu'^. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLl^-OIS 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  IViTlX  l.S 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
SiJeaker,  several  articles  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  press  calling  attention  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Democratic  Caucus 
coin— the  antireform  aspects  and  the 
perils  po.scd  to  the  legislative  process. 


I  From  tr.e  Chicago  Sun-Times,  ^rar.  21,  1&75; 

Hors!     DfMOCRATic   C.Arrvs   Is    Citti-.-o 

Tlfth — .•.T.-D  BrriNG 

I  By  Tom  Lit  tie  wood) 

WAriHtNGTON. — The  citizens  of  suburbati 
Dos  Plalnes  probably  don't  realize  It,  but  the 
rapidly  evolving  role  of  the  majority  party 
caucus  is  affecting  the  nature  of  their  ri-p- 
resentation  in  Congrc-s. 

Those   who   live   on   the  e.a.st   side   of   Mt 
Prospect  Rd.  are  lu  the  10th  Congres-iion.".! 
Dinrlct,  which  Is  represented  In  the  House 
by  a  Democrat.  Across  the  street  Is  the  iJih 
District,  represented  by  a  Republican. 

To  begin  with,  of  course,  the  two  con- 
gressmen are  about  as  far  apart  Ideologically 
as  It  Is  possible  to  be— Abner  J.  Mlkva  Is  k 
liberal  Democrat;  Philip  M,  Crane  Is  a  con- 
.servatlve  Republican.  Both  are  new  members 
of  what  Is  now  the  most  Important  committee 
on  Capitol  Hin,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mlttee. 


Bpvond  persona!  dlfTereurf?  however,  op- 
p-.rt'.initles  for  an  Individual  member  to 
advance  what  he  regards  as  the  Interests  of 
his  constituents  are  shaped  by  the  operation 
oj  various  leadership  mechiiuii>n\-^.  including 
of  late  the  Democratic  caucus. 

A  caucus  I';  nothiiii;  more  than  a  meeting 
resfricted  to  partv  member.'^  lis  power  is 
whatever  the  members  want  to  gne  it. 

Und^T  Us  new  reform  chairman  Rep 
i  iiill;p  Burton  (D-Callf  ).  the  majority  cau- 
cus is  a.ssuminK  more  leadersinp  and  policy- 
formation  responsibilities  every  week. 

By  exeiclsing  what  Buriijii  calls  a  'peer 
approval  iunction."  the  caifus  'miction.'!  to 
resol-.e  party  difference-;  and  bring  recal- 
citrant Democrats  in  line — all  of  this  behind 
closed  dour?  Althocsrh  the  decisions  of  the 
caiicus  so  far  have  been  binding  onlv  on  cer- 
tain procedural  issues  i  which  ran  be  crucial) . 
Burton  acknowledges  that  Mie  peer  pressure 
can   be  persuasive. 

The  Southern  Democrais  hai en't  forgot- 
ten that  the  caucus  stripped  some  of  their 
coaser\atue  brethren  of  riteir  committee 
chairmanships    in    January. 

When  the  caucus  tisiirps  a  function  that 
would  otherwise  belonc:  to  the  committees, 
bv  niakine;  Judgments  on  tlie  oil  depletion 
alliiuance  and  aid  to  Cambudia.  it  i-  rele\anl 
to  mention   that: 

I  !  )  Tlie  debate  ijoes  on  in  se.Tef  The  press 
is  excluded.  No  official  rc.H-Lall  voie.s  are 
released. 

(2t  The  Republicans  don  t  participate 
Residents  of  Des  Pliiincs  vibo  hnppcn  to  live 
m  Elk  Grove  Twp  .  for  example,  are  iiif 
represented. 

Traditionallv.  the  r.'I»>  oi  the  cnuciib  Is  tn 
plan  party  strategy 

B'liton  Is  not  coy  ab  iit  conceding  1h:i» 
the  Democratic  caucus  perfornw  a  much 
more  sii;nificant     function   than   that 

•What  was  once  a  myth  that  the  cai-.ciis 
IS  all-powerful  is  .shapii;;,'  into  reality  "  he 
said  "I  had  thought  it  wi>uld  take  Iont,'er  " 
The  growing  power  iif  thf  Democr  iti  • 
caiicus  can  be  experienced  bv  two  phe- 
nomena: the  presence  of  an  iitipotent 
.speaker.  Carl  Albert  (Okla  )  and  the  pre- 
vallins  sentiment  among  Northern  liberals 
that  the  committee  chairmen  had  become 
autonomous  dukes  and  needed  to  be  reined 
tn 

Burton  .says  the  •more  collegial  atmos- 
phere" of  the  caiicn.s  is  conducive  to  efPcient 
party  policy-m.iking  And  full  and  frank 
'■ominunication  among  members  who  dont 
see  one  another  enough  in  a  bodv  of  435 
members  is  easier  In  Sf-cret,  the  chairnxaii 
contends 

Bill  managers  are  able  to  judtie  in  ad- 
vance whether  their  legislation  Is  likely  to 
pa.ss.  without  the  Republicans  Intrndine;. 
Tlie  caucus  acts  as  a  miniature  legislature 
The  Republican  minority,  naturally.  Isn't 
very  happy  wi'.h  the  new  arrancements 
Thi.s  is  counter-reform  contrived  to  sup- 
press the  minority."  savs  Rep  Bill  Frenvel 
(Minn  )  "Tlie  caucus  is  the  new  Ova!  Of- 
fice .  .  public  deolsioiis  made  in  a  closed 
f'>rum."^  says  Rep.  Edward  G  Bie-ter  (Pa) 
But  the  Republica'is  don't  have  the  nu- 
merical sireiunh  to  do  anything  about  it 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  majority  that  is 
p.'Ser  to  demr.nstrate  its  latent  prol>!ein- 
solving  ability 

Mikva  contends  that  if  tlie  Hou.se  is  to 
become  the  responsive  in-titutlon  that  the 
times  require,  a  broadly  based  .system  of 
party  responsibility,  to  which  all  tlie  Demo- 
crats contribute,  is  preferable  to  an  auto- 
cratic  .speaker 

In  the  Des  Plalnes  Illustration,  there  are 
.-M.me  more  subtle  political  reasons  for  the 
difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  Mikva  and 
Crane. 

Mikva  was  aligned  wUh  the  faction  that 
put  Burton  in  power  and  overthrew  some  of 
the  veteran  committee  chairmen  For  that 
and  otiier  reasfins,  his  opportunities  are  mag- 
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nltied.  compared,  for  cx.'iinple.  wl'.h  Diose  of 
a  Democratic  representative  who  supported 
the  status  quo  Crane,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  quiet  spokesman  for  the  far  rljjiit  wint;  of 
his  parly  in  Congress.  In  a  sen.se.  ihcreioic. 
iie  belons^s  to  a  minority  within  .1  minfintv. 

Burton  and  Mikva  are  currently  devoted 
to  using  the  power  of  the  caucus,  and  any 
other  tools  they  can  find  laying  around,  to 
discontinue  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

For  instance,  the  selection  of  House  con- 
ferees to  meet  in  conference  with  the  Sen- 
aie  on  the  final  conUnts  of  the  tax  bill  will 
determine  whether  a  oinccre  attempt  is  made 
to  retain  the  repealer  provision.  Burton  indi- 
cated that  if  the  conferees  are  Ljaded  on  the 
pro-oil  side,  he  would  seek  to  convene  the 
caucus  Presumably,  the  caiicii.s  would  "in- 
striicf  ■  the  Democratic  r-iiiferee-.  a  function 
ordinaril\  carried  out  by  the  entire  House 

But  even  Burton  can  toresee  llic  time— 
■  t'Ao.  three  or  four  year^  from  now" -when 
th--  House  will  have  to  restore  .--ume  01  the 
p  iwcr  fiken  luv.iy  fnni  the  c.  niml'iee  >-ha!r- 
inpii 

ir.,,..  the  Washington  Post    M.ir    in    i!r;5| 

Thf.  Rt;i.r  or  "Kinc;   Caicis' 

(By  Da\id   .S    Briden 

I'    is   perhaps    unsurprising   that    some   ..f 

those  least  enthnsla.stlc  about  certain  of  the 

new    Democratic    reforms    in    the    House    of 

Repvesentaiivps    are    the    Republlc:>ns    who 

nuis'  live  under  them. 

Were  the  complaints  coming  unly  from 
those  in  ths  GOP  who  are  chronicailv  op- 
posed to  auy  chr.nt-.---the  spiritual  brethren 
ol  these  Adini  Stevenson  said  had  to  "be 
di;»-ved  kicking  and  screaming  into  the  20th 
Cei-.tnrV -they  would  be  eiisy  to  disniis-s. 

Bin  Pepubiican.;  like  Rep.  Bill  Freiucl 
(Minn.),  the  chairman  of  the  House  GOP 
task  force  on  reform,  and  such  clleagues  as 
EUv.  -rd  Pete-  Blester  (Pa.).  James  Cleve- 
land ,NH)  and  William  Stciger  iWis.)  do 
net  )iave  to  take  a  back  scat  to  anyone  In 
il'plr  proven  devotion  to  an  open,  effective 
Hou^e 

Wiien  they  as.sert  that  some  of  the  Denio- 
craii<'  reforms  have  led  or  could  lead  to  new 
ttbu-,es  of  power,  their  arguments  at  Iea.st  de- 
serve careful  examination. 

This  reporter  has  publlciv  auplauded  the 
mam  thru.st  of  the  rules  reforms  in  the 
House,  which  have  ..hiftod  power  from  com- 
mittee chairmen  protected  by  the  .seniority 
.system  to  the  majority  partv  caucus  and  its 
elected  leadership.  Frankly,  many  of  the  more 
rhetorical  Republican  complaint.-,  aljont  the 
tyranny  of  "Kint;  Caucis"  .strike  me  as  ex- 
aggerated and  partisan,  if  not  wh..ilv  wuhoui 
factual  foundation. 

But  one  can  support  the  pimciple  of  caucu.s 
responsibility  and  still  question  the  v.isdoni 
of  certain  cavicus  actions  Caucus  chairman 
Phillip  Burton  (D-Calif.)  argues  that,  far 
from  binding  Democratic  members,  as  the 
GOP  charges,  cauctis  votes  on  legislative  is- 
sues are  designed  to  "open  up  the  process 
and  assure  that  legislation  isn't  bottled  up 
m  C'lmmitiee."  If  that  were  true,  there  could 
be  no  complaint. 

But  was  the  cattcus  vote  opposing  anv 
further  aid  to  Cambodia  designed  to  "open 
up  the  process,'  or  to  foreclose  the  options 
of  the  legislative  committees  th';t  \ere  even 
then,  considering  the  issue? 

An  Important  aiuiwer  comes  from  Rep 
Richard  Boiling  iD-Mo).  who  Was  prob.ibly 
the  earliest  and  most  outspoken  advocate 
among  the  Democratic  veterans  of  a  strength- 
ened caucus  role  Boiling  remarked  after  the 
Cambodia  vote  that  he  hated  to  see  "the 
caucus  function  pitted  against  the  commi'- 
tee  function  I  hope  the  present  mana^e- 
meni  of  the  caucus  does  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  destroying  the  caucus  before  its  a 
year  old  " 

If  the  caucus  is  going  to  operate  as  a 
legislative   Ijody  on   major  i.ssties,  a-s  it   did 
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on  Cambodian  aid  and.  earlier  on  the  oil 
depletion  allowance,  then  Republican  de- 
mands for  open-door  caucuses  will  certain- 
ly hmc  grooving  support 

It  is  an  anomaly  in  a  supposedly  "open' 
Congress  to  have  the  most  critical  decision, 
made  behind  close;!  doors  in  the  majori:v 
narty  caucus.  Burton  and  others  point  out 
that  rollcall  votes  in  the  c.uicus  are  di-.trib- 
uted  to  all  Demorratir^  n'.embers  so  the\ 
become  •vail  ib!e  to  th'^  press 

But  accointability  .sjiould  not  deper.d  on 
leaks.  If  the  Democrats  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  Icgislae  in  caucus,  then  c.iuci;.s 
roll-calls  should  be  published  in  tlie  Coii- 
greasioiial  Record  so  every  constituent  can 
know  how  his  ir  her  represci.lative  lias 
Vt  ted. 

Then,  tnere  Is  th.e  matter  nf  pro  iics  and 
{|uoriiin  re'iu'i emeu's  on  which  the  Denui- 
crat.-.  do  seem  to  be  in  heidtong  tlighl  from 
reform,  just  as  the  Rc-publicans  charge  La.-.i 
year.  In  a  viciorv  for  rcti/nn.  1  roxy  vo'iiii; 
in  commlitfies  was  abolished  Ilu-.  J.imi- 
lu'v,  the  Democrats  reiu-.tiuiiitl  1'  on  a 
rltLiial  party-line  vote. 

The  need  for  proxies  arises  beciuse  tl>e 
Democrats  last  year  rejecletl  a  Boiling  re- 
form that  would  have  limited  each  mem- 
ber to  a  siu;tle  substaiuive  committee  a.s- 
signment.  The  political  atiraciiveness  of 
•"doubie-tracking  " — sitting  on  two  po'.\erti;l 
commiitees.  with  two  set.^  01  coiistitueiu.. — 
vwis  too  greit  lor  the  Democrat.s  to  resist 
But  no  one — not  even  the  miraculous 
fiesiimen — can  be  in  two  plates  at  once 
So  conscienliou.-:  legislators,  like  Rep.  Moms 
K.  Udall  (D-Ari/  1.  wlio  barked  the  Bolhiii; 
sini/le-tra.'k  pro  o.sal.  now  niid  thcmsches 
in  the  auoaialous  i.osiiiuii  ol  delcndin'? 
proxies  as  the  only  effect ive  way  to  couuier 
ihe  possibility  of  minoritv  rule  of  comniii- 
'ee.i  by  Republicans. 

But,  it  .seems  proxies  are  not  cuoUf.h  No'.v 
the  Den.ncriijc  caucus  is  seeking  to  reduce 
the  quorum  requirements  in  committee  tti 
rei  init  one-  'bird  of  the  membt-rs  to  take 
any  action  prelimiimrs  to  the  actu.\l  report- 
ing of  a  bill  If  this  ihange  is  enacied.  11 
Will  justify  Reoublican  Bies'pr's  jibe  that 
the  Democrats  have  moved  from  "empty 
heads  to  empty  chairs  to  enipt\    rooms." 

It  Is  becoming  evident  th  it.  in  streneth- 
ening  the  caucus  bui  rejecting  the  Bolliii't 
propo^al.  the  Dcinociats  voted  for  party 
dis,  ipiiiie  and  against  .sell-disci  line.  They 
cannot  lui\.'  it  Imrii  wavs 

IFi'.an  the  Wall  Street  Jounial.  M.»r  24.  1'.I7-'5| 
CoNC.Kt.ssiON.\L  Reform:    A   Mir.xgi:? 
(By  John  Pierson ) 
V.'.vsniNGTON.— Everybody     has     heard     bv 

now  of  the  glorious  re\olutlon  of  1975.  when 
Rep  Phil  Biutoii  and  his  band  of  freslnneii 
humbled  the  Hou.se  Wa.vs  and  Means  Com- 
mit ice  and  replaced  the  am-ieiii  chairmen  oi 
the  Agriculture.  Armed  Services  and  Banking 
committees  with  three  men  mure  to  their 
liking.  A  lot  of  people  are  ciMin-  that 
"reform  ' 

But  here  come  the  Republican.-,  to  siiv  that 
the  Democrats  haven't  pulled  a  revolution 
at  all  ana  i-iave  only  been  nibbling  around 
the  edges  of  reform.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives remains  a  mess,  the  Republicuus 
contend  It  doesn't  represent,  it  lacks  respect, 
it  doesn't  work 

Seamless  webs  like  enerL^v  are  still  ripped 
into  a  do/cn  pieces  and  parcelled  out  to 
about  as  many  committees,  discouramng  ra- 
tional sol'ilions.  Congressmen  stiU  ser\e  on 
too  ni'tin-  committees,  trying,  because  of  their 
egos,  to  be  experts  on  more  subjects  than 
they  are  able  The  House  leadership  seeni.s 
incap:*hle  of  sotting  a  tlrm  legl.slative  sched- 
ule and  sticking  to  It  Lobbyists  come  and 
go.  helping  to  shape  laws.  ■Rlthout  the  pub- 
lic knowing  of  their  activities.  Hotise-Senatf 
conference  committees,  where  some  of  the 
bit--m»-,t  dei  i-K.n,  hio  niadc.  remain  clo.-.eJ  to 
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press  niid  public.  The  minority  Repribllcaiis 
are  denied  the  statf  they  need  to  make  a 
cnntribution. 

In  short  says  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Reform,  far  from  being  the  kind 
of  fundamental  change  that  goes  beyond  per- 
s.nallty  and  paiiy  to  have  a  lasting  im- 
pact, the  glorious  revolution  of  1975  waa 
IiMic  more-  than  a  b.irroom  brawl  among 
Democrats. 

WHAl's    NTEDFI) 

The  "real  "  revolution  the  RepabUcans  say 
is  needed  should  be  built  on  three  prin- 
ciples. Ai;  proceedings  of  the  House  and  Its 
cuninuttecs  should  be  open;  only  then  can 
llu-  public  understand  what's  happening,  help 
siiapc  tlie  process  and  support  the  result. 
The  mlnoiiiy  should  have  an  honest  chance 
to  restrain  the  cxccs>cs  of  the  majority.  The 
Hoti^e  should  org,ini,;c  it^self  better  to  func- 
tion etfectively. 

To  achieve  a  more  open  Hou.se,  the  GOP 
recommends  that  with  few  exceptions  all 
meetings  — including  conferences— be  held  in 
public.  Republicans  add  that  committees 
.should  keep  records  of  all  votes  and  of  the 
arguments  that  preceded  them;  Congress 
should  tighten  up  the  disclosure  law  for 
organized  lobbyists;  radio  and  television 
should  be  allowed  to  cover  floor  proceedings; 
remarks  never  spoken  on  the  floor  but  Inl 
serted  In  The  Congressional  Record  later 
should  be  printed  hi  a  distinctive  typeiace; 
Coiigressmen  should  be  required  to  say  who 
contributes   to   their   ncwslett3r   lunds. 

lis  hard  to  quarrel  with  anv  of  this.  To 
someone  who  points  out  that  Republicans 
are  usually  among  those  voting  to  close 
meetings.  Rup.  Bill  Freuzel  of  Minnesota, 
chairman  of  the  GOP  Task  Force,  says  dls- 
anniiiglv;  "W'e're  not  claiming  to  bb  the  sole 
po>scssors  of  virtue.  I'm  not  sure  we  could 
do  better  than  ihe  Democrats.  But  they  have 
the  power  and  the  respousibllitv  for  reform. 
We  re  trying   to  firm  up  their  spuies." 

To  give  the  minority  a  better  chance  10 
make  its  contribution,  the  task  force  savs 
that  almost  all  bills  should  go  to  the  floor 
without  restrictions  on  amendments;  the 
Hou.se  should  more  tightly  limit  occasions 
when  bills  are  brought  lo  the  floor  under 
■■sii-,pcnsion  of  the  rules"— a  procedure  re- 
quiring a  tuo-thirds  majority  lor  passage 
but  restricting  debate  and  preventing 
amendments;  the  GOP  should  be  guaran- 
teed tne  right  to  hire  one-third  of  all  com- 
mittee statf;  the  two-thirds  (plus  one 
member  I  ad\antage  Democrat.-,  enjoy  on 
full  commiiiees  shouldn't  be  extended  to 
smaller  conference  conimitlees  where 
slavish  adherence  can  give  the  Democrats 
a  three-to-one  edge. 

Ihese  proposals,  too,  arc  valid.  For  one 
thing,  adequate  staif  for  the  minoruy  i.s  n; 
the  majority's  interest.  Many  of  the  great 
social  programs  Democrats  pushed  through 
Congress  in  the  niid-19tJ0s  "might  have  been 
successful."  the  GOP  notes,  "ii  their  enthu- 
-slastic  initiation  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
tnore  well-articulated  input  by  the  mi- 
noritv," When  those  programs  failed.  Denio- 
crat-s  |.'ot  most  of  the  blame. 

Finally,  lo  make  the  House  work  better 
Republicans  argue  that  each  Congressman 
should  Ije  restricted  to  a  single  committee' 
th:-.!  committee  jurisdictions  should  be  re- 
drawn u)  eiK(-urage  a  more  logical  approach 
'o  problems;  that  one  committee  should 
have  as  much  to  do  as  another;  that  the 
H' use  leadershiD  should  .set  a  Hrm  timetable 
and  sti.k  to  it;  that  committe<>s  should  spend 
ess  Mine  setting  up  new  programs  and  more 
t  me  overseeing  the  operation  of  ones  they've 
.'ireidy  set  up:  ihat  proxy  voting  shotild  be 
ui"ined  trom  committees;  and  that  there 
snouidn  t  be  a  reduction  (as  proposed  by  the 
Ltinocrais,  in  the  number  of  members 
•  weed  10  nuike  a  committee  quorum 

One  committee  per  Congressman  makes 
St  ise  ,i  members  are  ever  going  to  focus  their 
attci.iioii  etfoctivcly.  But  a  majority  of  the 
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Democrats,  aided  by  53  Republicans,  rejected 
this  Idea  last  fall  when  they  voted  for  the 
relatively  toothless  Hansen  reorganization 
plan,  a  vote  that  kUled  a  much  more  am- 
bitious reform  plan  drafted  by  a  bi-partisan 
committee  headed  by  Rep.  Richard  Bollinc 
(D..  Mo.).  ■ 

If  Congressmen  sit  on  more  than  one  com- 
niittee  and  if  committee  and  subcommittee 
ratios  reflect  the  Democrats  two-to-one  ad- 
vantage in  the  House,  then  proxies  and 
smaller  quorums  are  needed  or  committees 
can't  function  at  all.  One  Congressman  can't 
be  In  two  places  at  once.  "We've  got  some 
people  who  behave  like  amoebas  around 
here."  s.t.vs  Rep.  Boiling,  -'but  I  don't  know 
how  you  can  get  them  to  divicic  like 
amoebas." 

A  ban  on  proxies  and  small  quortim.'-  makes 
sense  only  if  the  House  also  bans  multiple 
committee  assignments,  a  step  it  has  so  far 
refused  to  take. 

Cotisiderlng  the  willingness  of  53  Repub- 
licans to  help  scrap  the  Boiling  plan  (98 
GOP  members  voted  to  keep  It  alive)  all 
this  GOP  reform  talk  could  be  dismissed  as 
hypocritical  whimperings  from  a  dwindling 
minority.  ^ 

Exa.mple:  The  Republicans  denounce 
"closed  rules"  limiting  floor  amendments 
but  In  years  past  GOP  members  have  teamed 
with  conservative  Democrats  and  used  clcsed 
rules  to  keep  the  House  from  considering  re- 
peal of  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

THE      "KING    CAUCUS"    MEN.ACE 

Additionally,  the  Republican  Task  Force 
.-•aises  the  specter  of  "King  Caucus,"  a  mon- 
Mcr  that  '"binds"  Democratic  members  to 
-sacrihce  conscience  and  the  needs  of  tlieir 
dL-tncts  to  a  party-line  vote.  Thus  the  Re- 
publicans maintain,  a  simple  majority  of 
Democrats  pie.sent  in  a  secret  caucus' can 
impose  its  will  on  a  House  majority— all  the 
other  Democrats  plus  the  Republicans 

In  theory,  yes.  In  practice,  all  the  caucus 
lias  done  so  far  is  to  Instruct  the  Democrat 
majority  on  the  Rules  Committee  to  make 
repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance  in  order 
when  the  tax  bill  reached  the  floor.  To  date 
King  Caucus  Isn't  quite  the  run-amok-beast! 
the  GOP  portrays. 

There  is  a  further  irony  In  the  complaints 
about  the  caucus.  For  years  the  Republican 
minority  has  griped  about  the  Democrats- 
inability  to  get  organized  to  accompli.sh  anv- 
Uiing.  Now.  partly  through  the  caucus,  the 
Democrats  finally  are  showing  some  signs  of 
becoming  organized. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  there's  some 
public  relations  behind  the  Republican  con- 
tention that  "the  struggle  for  comprehensive 
reforrn  is  Just  beginning.'-  House  Democrats 
have  been  getting  a  lot  of  credit  for  shakin- 
up  the  system  and  tr.vlng  to  make  It  function 
heiter.  In  the  post-Watergate  world  -re- 
orm  sells— and  the  GOP  wants  some  of  th^t 
business. 

Despite  these  qualifications,  though,  the 
Republicans  are  saying  some  things  worth 
heednig.  Having  such  a  small  stake  In  to- 
day s  House  power  structure,  thev  likely  are 
able  to  criticize  that  structure  with  a  fair 
amount  of  objectivity. 
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iFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  19.  19751 
No  Compromise  With  Congress 
'  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  | 
A  calamitous  byTjroduct  of  the  new  rule  bv 
caucus  on  Capitol  Hill  is  the  high  possibility 
of  a  $100  billion  budget  deficit,  starting  a  new 
vave  of  Republican  complaints  about  Presi- 
dent, Ford. 

Jlr.  Ford  never  has  fully  appreciated  th  a 
tne  triumph  of  literal  reformers  m  the  House 
makes  old-fashioned  compromise  with  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  next  to  Impossible.  With  the 
caucus  supreme.  Congress  seems  Intent  on 
cutting  taxes  and  raising  spending  enough 
to  warrant  the  bleakest  forecasts  by  the  Ford 


Ci.b;iicf.s    Cassandra:     William    S;mo:i 
beleaguered  Secretr-ry  of  the  Treastirv, 

Accordingly,  senior  Republicans  In  C,."- 
gress  this  week  quietly  pressed  Mr.  Ford  to 
iorgo  laudable  efforts  ai  compromi.-*  and 
conciliation  and  take  a  much  harder  line  in 
public.  But  White  Hou.se  strategy  ,s;ii:  is 
against  confrontation  Jue:  vet— -trengiheu- 
ing  even  more  the  slror.g  congressional  ba.se 
of  BUI  Simon,  the  one  cabinet  mein'ocr 
openly  critical  of  admini.slraiion  policy. 

Growing  apprcliension  of  conscj-vativ'e  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  turned  to  ai^xietv  the 
la.';t  two  weeks  bc-atife  of  two  developments- 
Firct.  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  adw,j',Jd 
a  .«..J0  biliioti  tax  cut.  doubling  what  i.-,' a-- 
rcptable  to  Mr.  Ford;  scco:id,  the  fai!u'"e  o"" 
Ciiairman  George  Mahon,  the  esteemed  011- 
servative  Texas  Democrat,  to  cont.-'ol  -:-•  eve-i 
try  to  control -his  House  Appropriation.s 
Committee. 

Hopes  of  co:icniation  between  Republir  an 
President  and  Democratic  Congress  have  been 
based  on  George  Mahon's  collaborating  wr,;. 
his  Republican  counterparts  to  restrain  lib- 
eral Democrats.  But  Mahon  and  other  com- 
mittee chairmen  have  neither  collaborated 
nor  restrained.  Republicans  were  stunned 
when  Mahon  recently  adjourned  the  lull 
committee  to  convene  a  caucus  of  comnnitec- 
Democrats,  who  promptly  recommended  an 
unbudgeted  $6-biIlion  jobs  program 

Why  is  Mahon  no  longer  the  pillar  of  lis-al 
conservati.sm?  The  answer:  The  new  domi- 
nance of  the  House  Democratic  caucu.- 
Mahon  must  either  conform  to  what  the 
liberal  caucus  majority  wants  or  prepare  to 
be  purged  by  the  caucus.  One  .senior  Rtpub- 
Ican  on  the  committee,  in  private,  recentu 
belabored  Mahon.  his  friend  of  years'  stand- 
mg.  for  sHcrihcing  principle  to  keep  hi-  cl,a.'- 
mansliip. 

But  even  by  not  onforniinp.  and  ,herebv 
losing  his  chairmanship.  Mahon  could 
scarcely  preve:u  the  inevitable:  A  .series  of 
congressional  actions  doubling  and  tripling 
Ford  proposals.  Although  the  next  fiscal  vear 
docs  not  start  until  July  1,  Congress  has  al- 
ready pushed  the  monstro-us  $51.9  biUion 
deficit  estimated  by  Mr.  Ford  to  .$55  5  bUiion 
If  t.ie  Senate  tax  cut  stands,  the  deficit  m.-i-. 
exceed  $100  billion;  even  if  it  does  not  'he 
figure  will  be  over  $90  billion. 

This  means  unprecedented  federal  borro-,.  . 
mg— *200  billion  during  the  18  months  be- 
tween Jan.  1.  1975.  and  June  30.  197ti.  accord- 
ing to  economist  Eliot  Janewav.  That  strai-, 
puts  intolerable  pressure  on  Dr  A^'liu'-' 
Burns.  chairman  of  the  Federal  ReVe<ve 
Board,  to  monetize  the  debt  bv  expa-idl:i- 
the  money  supply.  "  " 

What's  more,  this  o\"erpoA-er!ng  Inflati -r- 
ary  pressure  comes  wnen  even  the  most'-l'eij- 
tical  economic  forecasters  finally  see  pn  eco- 
nomic upturn  in  the  last  quarter  of  3975 
Ihus.  histor-s  greatest  deficit  may  take  ef- 
fect only  when  no  longer  needed  to  rev  un  -he 
economy  but  when  it  predictably  will 'feed 
destructive  Infiat ion. 

This  is  precisely  the  Casva.idra  prophecy 
bv  Simon  at  tlie  Trea-^ury  three  months  ago 
when  he  unsuccessfully  f<,;,ght  for  a  tlrhter 
budget  to  give  Mr.  Ford  a  firmer  base  for  con- 
fronting—not  conciliating— the  new  Cor- 
gi-ess.  Even  those  government  eonomists 
who  then  derided  Simon  as  antediluvian 
now  concede  his  ac;  uracv  .while  -UV  denlo-- 
nig  his  style  1 . 

That  accur,icy  has  not  warmed  the  Wh'-p 
House  mood  toward  Simon  irut  ha»  deepened 
his  .-strength  among  congres.sjonal  Republi- 
cans—an  inherently  unstable  and  unhealthy 
situation.  "I  think  Bill  Simon  Is  m  better 
shape  up  here  than  he's  ever  been."  said  one 
inlluentia:  House  Republican,  a  Ford  loyalist 
rather  than  a  public  critic.  "We  feel  .vo;  ;<■- 
body  has  got  to  stand  up  for  something  "" 

Such  Ford  lobbyists  are  now  urging  the 
President  to  appreciate  the  new  order  on 
Capitol  Hill,  forget  compromise  and  ^o  all 
out  to  blame  Congress  lor  the  newest  eco- 
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•;omic  cn.^1.^  E.<semiall  .■  what  nas  urged 
weeks  ago  by  S'tnon  and  rejected,  'hin  advice 
was  repeated  this  week  by  one  of  the  Pre>i- 
dent's  old  cronies  trom  Michigan :  conKftrva- 
nve  Rep.  Elford  C'ederberg,  senior  Republi- 
can on  the  Appropriations  Coniniitlee 

But  iinle.-i.-i  the  Pre.^ident  abruptly  changes 
<ouf^e.  he  Will  make  one  Ia.st  rry  for  com- 
promise despUe  cancu.s  rule  In  fiie  House.  So. 
'he  looming  $1(K»  billion  dffui:  becomes  a 
double  nightmare  for  Pre.siden'  P'nrd.  threat - 
enini:;  both  the  shakv  economv  and  his  di- 
mlni.shiny  ba>e  of  Ripublioati  -.uppnri 


GOLD  IS  HONKy T  MONFJV 

HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

•t       HUM.. 

J.V   THE  HOL'SF.  CJF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tin-<dci!/.   Mar,  h    25.  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS  Mi  Speaker  one  of  llu- 
feieate.st  contributor.s  lo  the  economic 
troubles  that  the  United  State.-^  ha.s  found 
it.self  in  i.s  the  lack  oi  luider-^tanding  ul 
money  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Few  peojJle  really  kiiuw  what  cuii- 
.stitute.s  real  moiiev  oi-  how  the  ii.ie  of 
money  a.s  a  medium  of  t-xiiiaime  beaaii. 
What  i.s  more,  there  i.-  even  le.^.s  under- 
.^taiidins?  of  the  nece>.suy  of  hone.st.  .sound 
money  with  real  value  behind  it  if  a 
society  i.s  to  remain  free  and  maintain  a 
healtny  economy 

In  the  February  1;)75  i.^.sue  of  the  Free- 
man, publi.-hed  by  the  F'oundation  for 
Economic  Education,  there  rs  an  article 
by  the  di.stingui.^hed  economist  Hans 
Sennholz  entitled  Gold  Is  Honest 
Money."  This  article  clearlv  explains  the 
necessity  for  the  return  to  a  .sound  money 
policy  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nee  nation. 
I  would  like  to  take  tins  opportunity  to 
read  Dr.  Sennhol.^s  artu  le  into  the  Rec- 
ord .so  that  my  coUeoijues  und  others  may 
have  the  benefit  of  iii.s  eionomic  wi.sdom: 
Gold  Is  Hdnesi  Monky 
( By  Hans  F.  Sennholz  i  ' 

With  the  applau.^'e  of  mosi  .Ainericmis. 
President  Ford  declared  intlatlon  'o  be  Pub- 
lic Enemy  Number  One  Ai  the  pre-ieiu  rate 
of  inflation  our  real  inrome.s  will  be  signlfi- 
cuiuly  redu  ed  in  ihi.s  decade,  retirement  in- 
comes will  erode  .sulj-,i.in:lally.  saving.s  will 
vanish,  fortune.s  melt  away,  and  the  economy 
stammer  and  falter  in  a  violent  fever  ol 
hvper-intlation  In  f.u-t,  the  present  rates  of 
nflatlon  carry  with  ihem  the  most  ominoii.4 
iiuplic^itlons  for  democratic  Institutions  and 
peaceful  social  cooperation 

But  this  public  condemnation  uf  Inflation 
-uunds  like  a  public  confession  ot  sins  in 
i  hurch  on  Sunday  morninK  The  preacher 
intones  the  confession,  the  coiittregalion  ac- 
cirinpanies  him  in  loud  voices,  and  then  re- 
turn.?  home  to  j-ln  auaiii  Tlie  President  de- 
nounces inllatlon  on  Monday  and  si^n.s  an- 
other multl-billlon-dollar  appropriation  bill 
'>n  Tuesday.  Politicians  wl.u  are  the  nois- 
le.^t  inflation  fii;hters  on  Wednesday  submit 
more  costly  bills  for  economic  welfare  and 
distribution  on  Thursday.  The  news  com- 
mentators publicly  enlu-.:  in  the  war  on  iii- 
aalion  on  Fridav  and  bravely  endorse  another 
costly  program  for  political  improvement  on 
.Saturday.  The  following  week  the  ritual  i.s 
(  hanted  all  over  again 
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The  federal  s;overnnient  i^  now  declanut; 
war  on  the  Inflation  it  initiated  and  pro- 
moted and  which  It  contimie.s  to  pre.-.s  fi>r- 
uard  with  ever  f,'reater  force  The  same  poll- 
ticiaii.s  who  now  sound  like  mlliiant  Intlation 
fishiers  pii.--lied  hard  m  ihe  piw-t  for  every 
dollar  of  deficit  .->pendint;  In  just  ten  years 
from  n-cal  year  1965  to  ly?."!.  the  tederal  t;ov- 
ernmcrif  boosted  its  spendiiik;  from  .lillH^ 
billion  to  an  estimated  $.'i04  biiuon  K.vpendi- 
lures  on  '  hmnaii  resourcea,"  ie.  income  re- 
distribution, alone  rose  from  .1^.1.5  4  billion 
lo  an  estimated  ■*151  5  billion.  lEducaiion 
i'lid  manpower  from  $2  i  billion  to  »11  .'j  bil- 
lion: health  care  from  .fl.7  billion  lo  .*j(t  5 
billion;  income  security,  ic,  relircmeii!  and 
disabilitv,  unemployment  Insurance,  public 
assistance,  ,social  services,  from  *25.7  billion 
to  .».ino.l  billion:  veterans  benefits  and  serv- 
ices from  $5  7  billion  to  .*13.6  billion.) 

Such  a  rapid  growth  of  go\ernment.  how- 
ever achieved,  would  have  strained  the 
.\merican  economy  as  economic  resoiircc-s 
were  withdrawn  Irom  business  and  indlvkl- 
ual  laxpa'.ers.  But  this  process  oi  redislnbu- 
tion  was  carried  out  through  the  mast  in- 
sidious of  all  possible  methods  dtticit  spcnd- 
luk"  and  money  creation  In  those  ten  years 
the  Total  federal  j:ov<'rnment  deficit 
amounted  to  an  estimated  $1115  billion  — 
.-.nice  i;»70  alone  to  •«^77  5  billion  .sunultane- 
ously.  the  qnanlitv  of  Federal  Re.erve  credit 
was  Inflated  Irom  *,'i!).9  billion  on  .Januarv  1, 
1965  to  $40  8  billion  at  the  present.  The 
total  money  .stock,  consisting  of  demand  de- 
posits In  commercial  banks  and  curreiu'V 
in  cinnlaiion.  rose  from  $ltjO  billion  to  $282 
billion 

1  Ht   f  fi.STSoF  I^■FL.^TtuN 

This  has  been  the  worst  moneil/ation  ol 
fi-'lfial  debt  since  World  War  II  In  t.ict,  the 
l;i»>o\  and  1970'^  have  been  the  lontrest  pe- 
riod ol  dehcit  ,>pendlng  and  currency  intla- 
lioii  since  the  Continental  IX^llar  debacle 
duriiii!  the  American  Revolution.  And  the 
end  is  nowhere  in  slyiu  If  the  Federal  def- 
icit spending  merely  were  to  exact  conomic 
resources  in  the  amcjunt  of  tlie  dellcit,  let  us 
say  *20  billion,  the  economic  loss  to  money 
holders  would  be  very  .small  Indeed,  oiilv  ■■■20 
billion.  But  the  Kiven  deficit  and  its  moneti- 
zation  causes  goods  prices  to  rise  and  the 
piirchasint;  power  ot  the  monetary  unit  to 
fall,  which  alters  the  creditor-debtor  rela- 
tionship of  nearly  *:i  trillion  of  long-term 
debt.  If  ihe  dollar  should  fall  at  the  mode-t 
rate  oi  lo  per  cent,  the  creditors  will  lose  $,J00 
billion  and  debtors  will  gam  this  very 
amount.  At  a  more  realistic  depreciation  rate 
of  15  per  cent,  American  creditors  are  lo^mg 
*4'>o  million  annuallv,  which  Is  reaped  by  the 
debtor-.  As  the  U.S.  government  is  the  largest 
single  debtor  with  an  estimated  1975  debt  ot 
SooB  billion,  it  is  gaining  $7t>  2  billion  an- 
iiimlly  through  debt  depreciation  But  main 
millions  of  .American  creditors  are  losing  a 
total  ol  ftSO  billion  This  i-  whv  inllatlon  is 
not  onlv  a  Federal  la.x  on  monev  holder>  but 
al.s»i  a  terrible  instrumeni  for  the  redisirlbu- 
tlon  ol  wealth  and  income  In  fact,  ihe  mag- 
nitude of  this  redistribution  through  Fed- 
eral intlation.  in  addition  to  that  through 
social  poUcv.  probably  exceeds  one-half  of 
.American  di-posable  income,  and  as  such  is 
tlie  most  ma--^ive  juggling  of  economic  well- 
being  in  the  history  ot  man 

A  free  society  that  willfully  embarks  upon 
such  a  road  is  sutfering  a  terminal  case  of 
redi-.tribution  cancer.  It  is  bound  to  siufer 
even  more  svinptoms  of  social  conllict.  pov- 
erty and  tyranny.  A  democratic  societv 
that  ha.s  thus  been  led  astray  by  Its  polit- 
ical leaders  may  not  expect  to  get  off  the  iii- 
Uation  road  until  it  elects  to  return  to  integ- 
rity and  honesty.  Future  national  elections 
will    reveal    whether    the    American    people 
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chii^^i-  self-destruct  ion  willfully  or  were  ju-.' 
mi^-iulded   temporarilv 

To  stabilize  the  US  dollar,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment must  be  made  to  relinquish  Its  mo- 
nopolistic power  over  money  and  banking  .As 
inllatlon  is  a  Federal  polu-v.  the  follownm 
resiricfions  on  government  are  iit'cded  if  iii- 
tl.'tlon  I'-  to  be  hailed: 

1  The  FcfkMiil  bucl';ei  ninsi  be  bal.tnccd 
each  year 

2  The  engine  ol  intlation.  the  Fedei.il  Re- 
scr'.e  System,  must  be  Inactivated,  or  better 
■.cl.  abolished 

■i  The  Federal  He.serve  money  now  iii  cir- 
cuhnion  miisl  he  made  fiillv  redeemable  iii 
gold. 

IIM.\Nl  K    THK    iit  Dl.F.T 

Balancing  the  Federal  budget  does  not 
nece.ssarily  spell  the  end  of  economic  and 
.social  policy  by  the  federal  government.  Bui 
It  would  mean  open  redistribution  from  tax- 
pavers  to  benctic.arles.  Every  new  expendi- 
ture would  have  to  be  met,  with  new  tax 
revenue.  Both  the  U.S.  Congre.ss  and  the  Ad- 
ministration would  have  to  regain  the  lost 
vntucs  of  fiscal  discipline  and  honesty.  Tliey 
would  have  to  cut  programs  and  allocations 
now  in  order  to  avoid  large  deuciis  next 
year. 

A  !)alanced  budget  would  greatlv  reduce 
the  pressures  for  debt  monetlzation  and  cur- 
rent y  intlation.  But  it  would  not  guarantee 
dollar  stabill/atlon.  Tlie  Federal  Re.-,erve  Svs- 
tcm  as  It  is  now  constituted  has  independent 
powers  of  currency  inflation  and  credit  ex- 
pansion. These  powers  must  be  revoked  cither 
through  inactivating  the  System  or  abolish- 
ing it  altoKOiher.  Only  when  the  engine  ot 
intlation  is  thus  stilled  can  monetary  sta- 
blhiv  be  assured. 

INACTIVK      KKDKR.M,      IIFSERVE 

Under  the  influence  of  the  "new  econom- 
ics," which  the  Ftill  Employment  Act  oi 
194')  elevated  to  a  government  mandate,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  conducting  nione- 
larv  policies  oi  full  employment  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  periods  of  recession  it  is 
expected  to  stinnilate  the  economy  with  in- 
jections of  easy  money  and  credit  until  satis- 
factory levels  of  employment  are  restored 
In  pcrrt>ds  of  intlation  the  Svstem  is  ex- 
pected to  stabili/e  the  situation  through 
credit  stringency  or  even  contraction.  In 
short,  its  very  raivou  d'etre  is  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  American  economy  according  to 
the  recipes  of  the  new  economics. 

Experience  alone  would  dictate  an  immedi- 
ate mactivi/ation  of  this  central  command 
post  over  the  economic  lives  of  the  American 
people  In  the  sixty  years  of  its  existence  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  presided  over 
nnprecedentecl  economic  instability — over 
two  depressions  of  which  one  was  the  long- 
est and  most  severe  m  American  history,  over 
seven  booms  and  recessions,  and  an  inflation 
that  reduced  the  .\merican  dollar  to  less  than 
o!ie-'ifih  of  I',  pre-Federal-Reserve  value 
I'his  IS  indeed  a  long  record  of  money  mU- 
miiiuigement. 

Even  if  the  System  had  been  managed  bv 
the  greaie-.t  linanclnl  minds  of  Ihe  century 
Its  very  premise  of  central  management  of 
money  and  credit  is  alien  to  economic  free- 
dom and  cinitrary  to  stabilitv.  The  very  ex- 
isteiii-e  of  a  monev  monopoly  that  endows  its 
tiat  issues  with  legal  tender  force  is  antithetic 
to  individual  choice  and  freedom  .And  bv  Its 
very  nature  as  a  central  bank,  it  must  .seek 
to  place  its  currency  In  the  loan  markets,  or 
wnhdraw  it.  in  order  to  manage  and  manip- 
ulate those  market^s.  Since  neither  the  ex- 
paiLsion  nor  the  contraction  of  fiat  money 
imparts  any  .social  mility,  we  must  conclude 
that  Federal  Reserve  policies  necessarily  are 
disruptive  to  monetary  stability.  In  particu- 
lar, its  frequent  bursts  of  currency  expan- 
sion, so  popular  with  government  officials, 
politicians  and  their  beneficiaries,  have  given 
our  age  the  characteristics  of  unprecedented 
monetary  instabilitv. 
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NOTES    REM.MN    IN    CIRCULATION 

To  inactivate  the  engine  of  inflation  does 
not  mean  withdrawal  of  all  Its  money  and 
credit.  For  lack  of  other  money,  Federal  Re- 
•?r'.e  notes  now  in  the  peoples  cashholdings 
;uul  member  bank  re:;erves  now  held  by  the 
System.  sl.ouJd  remain  in  circulation.  After 
ail,  dctliitioii,  i  e,.  reduction  of  the  money 
stcik,  would  necessitate  corresponding  price 
and  wage  reductions,  for  whi<:h  nr-iiher  husi- 
.■le  s  nor  labor  art   prepared. 

When  man  is  free  he  chooses  n.Tural 
monev  that  Is  free  from  all  stricini-e:-;  of  t';ov- 
ernn-cnt  and  politics.  Gold  Is  world  money 
lliat  unites  all  coiiniiies  in  one  monetary 
system  and  facilities  peaceliil  exchange  and 
division  of  labor.  Pcir  more  than  tv  o  thon- 
.sniid  years  its  natural  qualities  made  It  man's 
universal  tnedium  of  exchange.  In  contrast  to 
palitical  money.  It  is  honest  money  that  sur- 
vived the  ages  and  will  live  on  long  after 
the  political  fiats  of  today  h.'vo  gone  the 
Ti.av  of  all  i)aper. 

Redemption  of  the  U.S.  dollar  in  gold 
would  be  a  simple  undertakiii!,  that  needs 
no  central  bank,  no  Federal  pl.m  or  policy, 
merely  payments  in  gold.  At  a  given  mar- 
ket exchange  ratio  between  the  paper  and 
gold,  the  federal  government  merely  re- 
sumes payment  of  the  gold  it  forcibly 
seized  from  the  American  people  in  59,33  for 
the  paper  it  issued  since  then.  People  thus 
would  be  free  again  to  clioo.e  between  tlie 
paper  notes,  the  quantity  of  v,hicli  Is  rig- 
idly limited,  and  the  gold  now  boarded  in 
Port  Knox.  Fvery  ounce  of  gold  'hat  Is  with- 
drawn would  reauce  the  quantity  of  paper, 
vhich  would  become  a  mere  substitute  for 
gold,  the  monev  proper.  Thus  once  nrain, 
the  people  of  the  Unil«l  States  would  Iiave 
hard  and  honest  money,  the  golden  corner- 
stone of  a  truly  great  society. 

POLITICAL    vs.    NATURAL    MONF.V 

The  gold  standard  functions  with  the 
foice  and  inevitability  oi  natural  law,  for 
i  is  the  money  of  freedom  and  honesty.  So- 
ciety may  temporarily  depart  from  it  in  the 
vain  hope  of  replacing  it  with  political 
money  that  is  managed  and  manipulated 
for  political  ends — used  and  abused  as  an 
instrument  of  public  plunder.  So  the  peo- 
ple must  choose  between  political  money, 
of  which  they  may  try  another  issue  or  series," 
and  natural  money.  In  the  end.  a  society  that 
prefers  social  peace  over  conflict.  Individual 
freedom  over  government  coercion,  wealth 
over  poverty,  has  no  alternative  but  to  use 
honest  money,  which  is  gold. 

Returning  to  the  ^olU  standard,  it  Is 
true,  would  precipitate  a  serious  economic  re- 
adjustment, commonly  called  a  recession. 
But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  gold.  The  po- 
litical paper  leaves  behind  a  vast  array  of 
maladjustments  and  mallnvestments  that 
need  to  be  corrected.  In  fact,  thev  would  be 
corrected  in  any  case,  sooner  or  later,  v.  hen 
the  creation  of  paper  comes  to  an  end. 

The  economic  recession  need  not  be  long 
and  severe,  provided  the  federal  government 
does  not  stand  In  the  way  o;  the  necessary 
readjustment.  After  .so  many  years  of  false 
stiinulaiion  through  easy  money  and  credit, 
many  mistakes  need  to  be  corrected:  some 
piojects  should  be  abandoned  and  others 
initiated.  The  whole  economy  needs  to  re- 
adjust to  the  wishes  and  commands  of  the 
millions  of  .sovereign  consumers  of  a  free 
economx . 

ni-,it:iK     IHL    OBSTRUCTION 

It  is  important  that  the  federal  govern- 
"leiit,  does  not  intentionally  or  Inadvertently 
obst'uct  the  return  to  hard  money.  When  the 
leadjusiment  recession  .sets  in,  the  federal 
-.nernment  must  not  be  allowed  to  resume 
ileticii  spending.  Like  anyone  else,  it  must  re- 
duce lis  .spending  when  Its  revenue  declines 
'.•1  particular.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to 
impose  new  tax  burdens  at  this  critical  mo- 
nient.  of  recession  and  readjustment.  It  nuLst 
iiot  repeat  the  supreme  folly  of  the  Hoover 
-dii!!ii)stration  which.  In   1932,  doubled  in- 
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come  taxation.  Also,  the  federal  government 
mu.st  not  be  permitted  to  operate  with  def- 
icits that  are  financed  with  the  people's  sav- 
ings. The  U.S.  Treasury  entering  the  loan 
market  at  that  critical  moment  of  painful 
readjustment  would  deprive  business  of 
urgently  needed  funds  and  greatly  raise  busi- 
ness costs  through  .soaring  interest  rates, 
which  again  would  aggravate  tlie  recession 
and  generate  more  unnieployment.  And  what 
would  be  blamed  for  the  dilemma?  The  fiat 
inflation  that  caii.se  the  maladjustments,  the 
deficit  spending  that  is  aggravating  it.  or  the 
gold  standard?  The  deficit  spenders  would 
doubtless  try  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  door- 
steps of  gold. 

An  administration  that  welcoines  monetary 
stability  would  balance  Us  budget  even 
though  it.s  revenue  declines.  It  would  avoid 
placing  new  burdens  on  business  during  the 
readjustment  period.  It  might  even  strive  to 
lighten  the  tax  load  In  order  to  hasten  the 
recovery.  But  such  a  reduction  of  tax  costs 
must  not  be  negated  by  new  deficits  that 
burden  the  capital  markets  and  raise  In- 
terest costs.  To  reduce  the  costs  of  govern- 
ment and  facilitate  .speedy  recovery  means 
to  reduce  government  consumption  of  eco- 
nomic resources,  not  merely  a  change  of 
finance  techniques  from  taxation  to  borrow - 
ii'.g. 

RLLAXATION    OF    CONTROIS 

A  Significant  reduction  of  Federal  spend- 
ing not  only  would  save  funds  and  re.sources 
but  would  also  enhance  productive  employ- 
ment. For  currency  stability.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter which  particular  expenditures  are  reduced 
as  long  ss  the  budget  Is  balanced.  Of  course, 
it  would  \)e  beneficial  to  productivity  and 
quick  adjustment  if  Federal  controls  were 
substantially  reduced  and  bureaucratic  reg- 
ulation relaxed  or  abolished.  Many  indtistrles 
can  be  revived  through  all  kinds  of  de-regu- 
latlon.  With  distressing  monotony.  Federal 
regulation  has  produced  sick  and  anemic  in- 
dustries. The  IOC's  strangulation  of  the 
American  transportation  industry,  for  in- 
stance, has  done  incalculable  harm  that 
exceeds  by  far  the  budget  expenditures  of 
the  controllers.  The  boost  to  productivity 
from  a  liberation  of  business  energy  could 
not  come  at  a  better  time. 

An  administration  that  welcomes  monetary 
stability  would  want  to  facilitate  a  .speedy 
readjustment  through  significant  cuts  of 
business  taxes.  A  roll-back  of  corporate  taxes, 
lor  instance,  would  make  corporations  more 
profitable,  which  would  boost  capital  Invest- 
ments, create  new  jobs,  raise  output  and 
wage  rates,  and  otherwise  smooth  the  read- 
jtistment  process. 

The  time  clearly  has  come  for  a  public 
commitment  to  the  preservation  of  the  U  S 
dollar.  The  ultimate  destination  of  the  pres- 
eiit  road  of  political  fiat  is  hyperinflation 
with  all  its  ominous  economic,  social  and 
political  consequences.  On  this  road  no  Fed- 
eral plan  or  program,  incomes  policy,  control 
or  nationalization,  no  threat,  fine,  or  prison 
can  prevent  the  continuous  erosion  and  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  abandon  this  road  of  politi- 
cal fiat  and  return  on  the  proven  path  of  our 
forebears  to  honest  money,  which  is  gold. 
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Tlie  points  made  in  tliis  thoughtful 
appeal  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  and  other  opinion- 
makers  acro.ss  the  land. 

I  include  the  appeal  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  appendix  of  the  Ric- 
OKD  and  notwithstanding  the  additional 
cost  that  may  be  determined  bv  t!ie 
printer  because  of  Jength  of  copy ; 
I  From  i;ie  Wa-shi-igton  Post,  Mar.  21,  1k75| 
\ivrKAr.i.  A-!^Rr.•.^^•   CRfDiBiinv,  and  Wdhid 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
CONSCIENCE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  25.  1975 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  March  21,  there  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post,  a  paid  advertise- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Vietnam. 


Hithiu  the  coming  weeks  a;id  months. 
Congress  and  ( iie  .American  people  will  quite 
possibly  decide  the  fate  of  South  Vietnam. 
Current  readings  indicate  that  the  prognosis 
lor  South  Vietnam  is  not  vt  ry  good  partly 
because  e-.en  .some  of  those  who  in  the  past 
:-t;iunchly  stipported  our  commitment  to 
i.he  freedom  of  .-^onth  Vietnam  have  now 
come  lo  regard  it  as  a  hopeless  cause  la 
effect,  iJicy  fe^l  that  we  should  cut  onr 
io.sses  and  let  the  Communists  take  over. 

We.  the  undersigned  citizens— Republicans 
and  Democrats,  conservatives  and  liberals  — 
hope  that  all  members  of  Congress  and,  in- 
deed, all  Americans,  will  weigh  wUh  a  care- 
liil  hand  and  an  open  mind  the  implications 
Ol  the  decisioiis  they  will  soon  be  called  upon 
lo  make. 

It  is  only  human  to  be  weary  of  the  Sou'li- 
tiist  Asia  war  and  Us  recurrng  annual  ex- 
penditures, and  to  wish  that  it  would  all  go 
away.  It  if.  only  human,  too,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  should  weigh  more  iieavily  on 
tlie  minds  of  all  of  us  when  we  must  "deal 
on  the  domestic  front  with  a  serious  eco- 
nomic recession,  ma^s  unemployment  and  an 
energy  crisis.  Finally,  it  is  only  natural  that 
everyone  should  be  tired  of  the  bitterness 
and  division  that  attended  our  involveme"' 
in  the  Vietnam  war. 

There  would  be  no  point  in  reviving  or  re- 
arguing the  bitter  controversies  and  divi- 
sions of  the  past.  Our  starting  point  mus-. 
be  the  situation  as  it  exists  today.  Given  this 
situation,  v.e  must  face  tip  to  the  fact  that 
a  cut-oft'  of  aid,  or  a  refusal  to  provide  ade- 
quate aid— in  the  meaiurs  promised— is  vir- 
tually certain  to  have  these  results: 

It  would  turn  over  the  25,000,000  people 
of  Indochina  to  Communist  rule,  and  place 
Hanoi's  militant  imperialism  in  a  position  to 
held  the  third  largest  army  in  the  wor.d 

It  would  corrode  our  alliances  and  under- 
mine American  security  by  demonstrating 
to  our  allies  and  dependents  that  we  do  r.o" 
live  up  to  our  pledges. 

Becau.se  it  is  bound  ui  be  perceived  as  a 
product  of  weakness  and  lack  of  resolve  it 
IS  certain  lo  play  into  the  hands  of  the  more 
hawkish  elements  in  both  Moscow  and 
Peking— with  dire  consequences  for  the  .se- 
curity of  the  free  world. 

It  would  seriously  undercut  our  ability  -n 
conduct  a  viable  foreign  policy  that  wui 
prevent  the  outbreak  ol  war— in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  elsewhere. 

Given  these  premises,  our  abandonment  of 
\ieinam  would  create  a  world  situation  .so 
perilous  that  we  would  have  to  increase  mac- 
sively  our  already  heavy  defense  expendi- 
tures. Sir  Robert  Thompson  has  suggested 
that  we  might  find  ourselves  .shouldering  a 
military  budget  of  $200  billion  five  years 
from  now. 

While  everyone  now  agrees  that  there 
must  be  .,onie  liinitations.  the  overwhelmin.- 
majority  of  the  American  people  tend  to 
sympathize  instinctively  with  all  peoples 
who  are  .seeking  to  defend  their  freedom 
against  communist  aggression.  But  with  this 
there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  it  reallv 
won't  affect  America  too  much  if  Vietnam 
or  Cambodia  or  some  other  country  should 
fall  under  communist  rule. 

We  do  well  to  ponder  the  meaning  of  the 
fact  that  this  strange  dichotomy  does  not 
exist  in  Israel.  The  Israeli  leaders,  no  mat- 
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tt-r  what  their  political  d.frereaces,  have 
p'aunchly  sympathl.^ed  with  our  coiiinat- 
ment  to  the  frcecJc  m  of  South  Victr.am  bc- 
THiise,  a-s  thev  ste  If.  the  extension  of  Ccni- 
2minL>i  povrr  in  ^uy  sifinlficant  aie:)  of  the 
woild  Is  bound  to  have  nii  adverse  impact 
L>n  their  ability  to  defend  ilifir  own  free- 
dom. 

There  is  more  involved  than  niti^iulcining 
.some  klutt  of  M.tfruatioi.ii'.  buiauce  between 
the  O'Trca  of  c"i.im\'i;i-  n  and  ilie  forces  of 
ihe  Free  W.rk' 

For  thosu  who  opposed  as  well  as  tor  those 
vvlio  .^iippcirted  i.ur  Vlet:m:n  roUcy  there  if- 
also  in-.olved  the  Issue  of  our  moral  com- 
initnic-ut  to  an  ally  whose  forces  in  recent 
years  fouyht  i.long.side  our  forces  in  luauy 
i.aid  and  bUndy  battle.^— an  ally,  uiuch,  on 
.1  prc'portion.ue  basis,  h.is  iaciificed  a  hun- 
drei  lives  for  je.ery  life  thai  we  have  sacii- 
tced  lu  delense  ot  iheii'  u«u  freedom  and 
of  Free  World  interests  m  Sou'he.i^i  A.-ia. 

TilE    MATIf.R    OF     HUNORIN  '.    A.SSURANILS 

A!^o  involved  is  the  riue  inzj  of  American 
iKuor.  'ihat  qiie-.i  ion.  simply  posed,  is:  does 
America  live  up  to  .solemn  as,siirances  t;iven 
lo  friend.s  and  alMes — or  does  it  renege  on 
'hese  assurances  a  few  years  I.-.ut  becau.se  it 
I'onsiders   ttie  c  '^t   e<c<»«slve'' 

Ar.  the  time  of  the  Vietnam  J^eace  Agrce- 
m»nt,  we  gave  our  firm  a.^suriMioe  to  the  gov- 
frnmeiil  of  .-^ou-h  Vietiii^Ti  lii.u.  If  the 
CommiinLst.s  continued  »f)  at'a'k,  we  would 
replace  the  niati^nel  and  ammuniilon  con- 
aimed  in  re  isiiug  the.se  attacks  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis.  It  was  not  a  wrifeii  i-.free- 
me:;t — but  the  fact  of  nssiiratK-e  has  beei-. 
cfintirmcd  tiv  both  American  and  Siuth  Viet- 
jii.Tu-  c  spokesmen  and  the  r'trht  lo  replace 
materiel  on  a  one-frr-me  basis  was  wrlrte'i 
.nto  the  clause  of  the  Peace  Agreement  which 
fro/e   ttie  military  sfren^th  of  both  s'des 

To  do  preciely  this  much  and  no  more 
the  Adruiiil.rrar!..!i  lust  vear  asked  flu-  Con- 
i-ress  for  S1.400.000.0()0.  Coiujre's  aiKhorl/ed 
only  *l.(J00.0(»0  0no— and  th>Mi  prfTceded  to 
appropriate  only  «7i)(),00i)  ooo.  ThL-  cutback. 
vt;uravated  by  iuil  tion.  h^--  alrrad',  had  dr;.-- 
tic  consetiuences 

Congressmen  who  soppi  ricd  the  redu'"tif';i 
m  a.-si.,t<ince  aryufd  that  it  would  help  'o  re- 
duce the  level  of  combat  and  would  there- 
fore lead  to  more  meaniti^'fnl  iiegotiat'on, 
:. ('tween  the  two  -Ides  In  far-  pr'-i  isely  the 
■pposite  ha.>  happened 

The  cuts  eucourajted  H;uu,i  and  its  allies 
'o  break  off  all  neniotiati  n- — Vioth  the  po- 
litical neirotiatl  n.s  in  Farls  and  the  Four- 
Partv  Joint  MlUiary  Talks  in  Siiiton— and  to 
t'o  t'-r  -ill  a'.l.;.it  n.nifary  \  l-.-iory.  A,-5  a  corol- 
'ary  of  this,  it  enc  luraged  'he  Soviet  Union 
itid  C;iiina  lo  step  up  tl  i-  .--cale  of  their  nilli- 
lary  assistance  to  Hanoi. 

The  stepped  up  Comnniaist  ni:iitHry  activ- 
ity .since  Congress  halved  1  .--l  year's  militan 
uid  r-.-'iuett  has  r.-sulted  in  the  hitihest  level 
"f  der.th  and  destruction  since  the  Viet - 
u.ime.se  Peace  Accr>rds  weve  signed  Reduced 
o  ft  position  where  they  can  recel'.e  no  re- 
plu  emt-nts  for  (i-.nk.s  or  planes  or  other  heavy 
liardware  lost  In  battle,  nr.d  v  here  they  have 
;o  r,-itio!>  IiHtid  £;re:iaclps  and  riOe  aniiuuni- 
tion.  the  Stit'-  n  force,  liave  Ind  to  pull  in 
their  defense  P-es  In  an  effort  ti.  conserve 
resources  In  the  D'-lta  al-ine  they  havf  had 
■1  abandon  more  thnn  1  000  of  ^.7f»0  de;en- 
r.e  out-'o-ts.  With  this  have  f.'one  serious 
-e-. ir.se>  oJi  t'-'s  li-it  lefifld.  m'•l^l•Jln^'  the  lo.' 
.-1  P!i""C  I,'-;i'^  Pro^i'-'-e  (      jHMuar«-. 

There  haa  lieen  u  tendencv  In  some  quar- 
ters to  ^1  uue  f'M  Tin's  revt rses  on  ttie  lark 
ot  a  will  to  fnht.  This  adds  insuU  to  injttrv. 
;lie  Sou*h  Vle'natf'ese  n-ili-.irv  would  do  well 
'ieio.':ally  in  s:iua»ion  afltr  siiiiation  There 
have  bi-en  few  easy  purrendrrs  and  no  slp- 
t.ificant  de^^rtions  to  the  other  side.  Thos<> 
v.lio  make  this  gratuUAius  accusiition  apainst 
The  .S  Aith  Vietnamese  military  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  following  farts — resultlnp 
directly   from   lait   ye.vrs    aid    rediv.-vmn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Saigou  has  had  to  Impose  a  50  percent  cut 
in  flving  time  on  its  air  force.  Including  a 
40  50  per  cent  cut  in  close  air  s.ipport,  inter- 
diction and  'transport. 

It  ha.s  had  to  drydock  seveial  score  naviil 
^esEeli;. 

Its  ammunition  st-ocks  have  lietn  is-;'aci'd 
by  40  per  c  ent  since  the  cease  lue. 

While  Saigon  has  been  fighting  umler  these 
increasing  resti  ictioiis.  Hanoi — In  llagrant 
violation  of  the  cease -tire  ayieemPi'.t — has 
been  ene:it;ed  in  a  remoi-.>t-less  bnlldop  of  its 
forces  ill  oouth  v'ietnam.  fiiue  the  cease- 
fiiu  it  has  augmented  its  fort  is  by  "O.Otut 
men.  lo  give  it  a  total  current  fon  e  of  3(0.- 
000;  it  has  brouijht  in  400  .iddilioiial  tanks, 
for  a  total  coitiplement  of  600;  it  has  added 
l.ooo  artillery  pieces,  plus  i.nti-alrrratt  sys- 
tems (inclutiing  SAM  missiles),  and  i(  has 
built  12  airQelds. 

Gi\en  tliese  facts,  xi  is  cleur  ihal  tho.se  who 
favor  continuing  tiie  present  restrlr' io-ns  on 
aid  iri  Salmon,  or  v.ho  favor  cutting  aid  even 
more  Urastic-ally.  are  pursuing  a  policy 
which — if  It  IS  not  quickly  reversed— is  vir- 
tiuiHj  tcrtHin  to  result  in  u  onirminisl  lake- 
over. 

OUR    i:-.VOLVE.Il.«i     IS    Ni-r    UNtNUINl; 

To  those  who  ar-'ue  that  we  J-l'.nuld  get  out 
becatise  Viettiam  is  an  imendini,'  commit- 
ment, v.e  would  prvj'u  out  that  tiie  past  sev- 
eral years  have  witnessed  massive  reductions 
in  the  scale  of  American  involveinent.  For 
years  we  were  spendiiu;  up  to  »;tO  billion  a 
5 ear  in  \  letnani  r.nd  K.sing  men  in  battle  at 
the  rr.te  ot  1,0(K>  a  month  or  mf.re  Now  there 
is  no  Amen. -an  combat  involvement;  our 
pri.sout,-s  h:ive  been  released:  and  all  llial  is 
lieing  asked  is  i.iuit  re  pruvuit  booth  ■Viet- 
nam A. ill  ie.ss  t.han  i»2  billion  a  year  in  fco- 
nomic  and  miiuary  aid  so  ll'at  it  cnti  .survive 
a.-s  a  iion-commu;usi  naiioii 

There  is  a  will  to  tii.;ht  in  Sotilh  Vi.-tnam: 
South  Asian  expei  t  Sir  Ro'oeri  The  nioso;]  ha.-, 
slated  that,  in  terms  of  morale  and  fight iiu; 
abili'N.  tiie  5  beat  divisions  in  the  South 
Vit-lnamese  Army  woii'd  i>e  a  mat.  h  tor  the 
5  best  divis-.ons  in  iiie  American  Army  or 
any  oLlier  army 

C'liven  adequate  .-support,  -lie  Sooth  Viel- 
name-f-  (an  v,m.  There  is  also  every  rt-.iion  to 
believe  thai,  li  tb"v  are  Kiven  me  necessary 
support,  the  Soutli  Vietnamese  c.<n  be  larsel-, 
self-suliicieut  wiliiin  a  few  years.  Amon^  oth- 
er things  thli  beliei  is  /ounded  i>n  the  incrfd- 
ible  success  of  the  offshore  oil  drilliPt;  opera- 
tions ill  Vietnam— virtiuilly  ever\  drilllnK  op- 
eration to  dale  has  produc.-d  oil.  And  it 
should  not  be  lu,f  s>Khf  ot  that  these  vast 
oil  reserves,  iiistea'i  of  being  a  Irea  world  as- 
set, will  fall  to  the  t;>inmuui3*s  if  Vieliuun 
goes  under. 

VttTN»M    AID.     AMERirAN    THf mm  IIY,     \Nri 
MIDDLE   EAST   PEACK 

If  South  Vietnam  now  eoes  under  because 
of  our  failure  to  honor  our  a.ssuran<-e  thui 
v.e  would  replnce  military  material  on  a  otie 
for  one  basis  it  would  inevitably  have  a  de- 
vastatirg  efTect  on  .^merlcan  crediblUtv — 
'..■ith  friend  .tnd  foe  aTkc  It  \^ouId  under- 
inhie  (uir  ability  to  use  our  diplontacy  as  a 
protective  shield  for  our  national  security 
and  as  a  i;u<\nintor  of  the  p^ate  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  It  would  have  a  coiro'^ive  ef- 
fect on  exlstini;  alliances,  and  make  i<  virtu- 
ally impossibte  to  persuade  any  other  nation 
to  credit  an  assurance  of  protection  from  the 
United  State3. 

If  su  ^h  a  situation  should  e\  .-r  come  i-hnit. 
the  lirst  ca-sval'Je.s  woidd  be  the  State  ot 
Is.'i.el  and  the  prospect  of  a  stable  peace  in 
the  Ivtiddle  East.  For  there  neg<;i  Iritions-  to  be 
succe  .-lul.  the  Israelis  will  have  to  at-ree  to 
make  nialor  withrtrswals  in  the  aintu  In- 
cluding the  surrender  of  the  vital  Slnni 
pa.sses  atid  Ihe  oil  fields  irom  -.^hich  Israel 
now  gels  most  of  i's  oil.  To  aeree  to  n  ron- 
ces.'^ion  of  this  magnitude,  Israel  would  have 
lo  have  a  finii  American  assur.ince  aitainst 
lite  pii.sibility  <..:  rcne-vt-d   Arnti  ai'.'.'k    Aud 
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no  Israeli  leader  in  his  right  mind  would  he 
willing  to  stake  Israel's  survival  on  such  an 
a.-.?iir.inc5,  if  ('on;-re:is  iiuw  demonstrated,  lu 
the  ca,-;e  of  Vietnam,  ibat  it  can.  ut  its  ov.n 
whimsy,  completely  nullify  ti  solemn  a..sur- 
an^e  of  ussi--iaiue  t  j  a-.i  lUly.  given  orir  tv.o 
years  .^g  . 

.^    .i;\V    NON-i^SL  KS 

Ch.u-ge.-»  have  been  made  by  his  p  htir.'i 
I'Pponents  that  the  'Ihit-o  reglin.-  is  coimpt 
;uid  oppres-.ive. 

It  is  inipo  slble  i.i  know  frcn^  ihi.s  side  Jus 
liow  mm  ii  there  is  to  the  chaiges  ot  corrup- 
tion--but  it  l.s  p  reastinable  as.sumption  thai 
rhere  i.-,  itiorc  than  t'.i^re  ougi-t  to  he  and 
ccrti.:nl<  the  undeisigi-cd  wriild  fav'or  even 
slr.jijgi-i-  measii-cs  oy  tlie  Thieu  Govt'riim»'nl 
tri  bring  it  under  conf.jl.  But  we  canii'  '  bn- 
l.fve  that  Congre.ss  would  deliberately  con- 
dernn  IHOOO.OO:)  Vietnamese  to  communist 
siibjut-c.tion. -Imply  because  the  de^iiee  of  ccr- 
rupili'ii  in  thpi  Cuu!u,r\-  ext-eedj  that  to 
which  w.-^  aro  accuston-.ed  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

As  :or  lb-.-  cliarge  that  ihe  Tiiien  Govern- 
ment IS  repre-.slve.  we  do  not  take  the  stund 
liiat  the  United  Stales  musi  suppon  Presi- 
den!  Th.eu.  coi.ie  hell  or  high  water  or  thai 
t'-iere  lire  no  alternatives  to  him.  But  ;ho.,e 
>vho  bm-dy  an>.ut  the  chaige  wiuild  do  well 
lo  remetiLier  ih.a  Sjuth  Vietnam  Is  fightit.^ 
a  dtspeiale  buttle  for  survival.  With  eneiiiv 
iurc-.'.  no  mtre  ihaa  50  miles  irom  Saigon; 
tht"  the  Lincoln  go-.eiuinent  at  tiie  time  oi 
liie  Au!eriv-aii  Cn  il  War  al.'^o  felt  constrained 
to  re.-lra:i  civil  liberties;  that  the  survival 
of  a  substantial  nie.isure  of  fieedom  in 
SoMih  Vietnam  1^J  apparent  frcin  ihe  .ilrno.st 
dsilv  accounts  of  '  ppospion  demonstrations 
and  .-.tateincuts:  and  finaUy.  wlattver  its 
ahi.rti-.-t. lings,  there  is  a  thousa  id  times  as 
puu-h  ireedoin  m  Sonui  Vietnam  as  there  is 
under  the  totalitarian  diciatorslup  of  l!ie 
Vitt-i.unese  CoicMiunisi-. — in  botli  ,!ie  --.lutii 
.  .Jd  the  Nurlh 

1  III;  DANOtRS  ol-   A  lOA.MUNISr  hLuODKAlH 

Tiir-  •■si.ibiishnienl  (>i  communist  po'Acr  in 
;;u  Soviet  Unii.in.  Ciiina.  North  Vietnam  and 
other  countries  ha.^  been  attended  by  a  mas- 
.-.ive  bloodlt-ttii^g  of  oppo.sition  elements,  ex- 
tending over  a  periixl  of  many  years.  E.xpens 
-.vho  have  folio-,  ed  Vit  inarnese  affulrs  clo:  ely 
piedic;  that  u  coiiimnilsi  victory  in  the 
Somii  Aould  lead  to  one  ot  the  grtatcst 
Moodl;.iilis  of  all. 

This  preliclii  11  is  reinlorced  'oy  the 
nit  morv  of  the  tetnble  massacres  pcrpet!aied 
by  ihr  C(,inmir.r;.-t  tcirces  when  tln-v  occupied 
the  city  of  Kue  for  26  days  at  tl'r-  time  of  the 
Tel  ottt-iislve.  A'hen  ii  was  over.  5.700  civilians 
had  disappeared:  roughly  3.000  were  later 
luund  -n  ma.ss  giaves;  and  the  Couununist 
radio  Ix^asied  iiat  they  had  ehnunaied  'tht- 
hooligan  laokeya  who  owed   blr)od   debts." 

ProieaSor  P.  J.  Honcv  of  L<)nd;pU.  wlio  is 
•Aidtly  regarded  as  one  of  the  Free  World  .- 
hivtiiiiiSo  aud'orilies  on  N.  Vietnam,  has 
pred:cied  that  '  oti  the  basis  of  pa.st  C'"nin'!- 
nisi  deeds,  and  given  ihe  size  ol  S;.)uih  \iet- 
uaii-.-.  population,  the  minimum  ii'-inber  (-: 
those  lo  be  butclieied  Hill  e.xceed  one  miUio  .- 
•  lid  Ljuld  rise  to  several  limes  that  hi;,iire.  ' 
Two  high  ranking  North  Vletname-se  dt-iec- 
'o:s,  Colouel  Iran  Van  Da-:,  and  Coloiit-l  he 
Xuan  fhuyen  have  dei  tared  that  the  com- 
munist ~.  if  they  win.  will  slau;-,lUt-r  seveial 
luilhrn  of  those  who  resisted  them.  EK-ugla.- 
^.ke.  auth(.T  of  ihe  definlLive  wcrk  ' 'hie 
Viel  Cony  '  who  (.oiiducled  an  In-depth  ttiidy 
li  the  coinmunisL  massacre  in  line,  coii- 
•  hided  with  ihese  -Atrds: 

'The  meaning  of  the  Hue  n.a.sucre  .-eeius 
clear.  If  the  Communists  win  decisively  in 
Soi  th  Vietnam  .  .  .  What  is  the  pro.spect'.' 
-'^iisr.  all  fuieii;iiers  wouid  lie  cleared  out  of 
the  South,  e-<pecla]l,s  the  hundreds  of  foi- 
eign  newsmen  vihu  are  in  and  out  of  Saigon. 
A  certain  of  ignorance  wouid  de.-cend.  Then 
v.mld  i)egin  u  night  of  long  ki'.ives.  The  war 
',1--  Mii.g  and  -o  ate  nieinones  ot  old  six>ies 
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to  be  settled  .  .  .  Beyond  this  would  come 
communist  Justice,  meted  out  to  tlie  "tyrants 
and  lackeys."  Per.sonal  revenge  would  be  a 
^mall  wheel  turning  within  the  larger  wheel 
ot  party  retribution. 

■But  little  of  this  would  be  known  abroad. 
llie  communisms  in  Vietnam  wouid  create 
a  sileiite. 

The  world  would  call  it  peace." 

We  appeal  to  all  members  of  Congress  to 
l.pop  these  facts  and  the.se  considerations  in 
mind.  So  long  as  we  deny  assistance,  it  is 
a  foregone  certainty  that  the  Communists 
■,vill  pei.~i-:t  in  tlteir  refu.^a!  to  negotiate  and 
to  pur--uc  the  goal  of  outright  militar>'  con- 
quest. Only  if  -i/e  are  prepared  to  give  our 
.Southtasl  Asian  allies  the  means  to  resist, 
can  there  be  some  hope  of  persuading  China 
tnd  liie  Soviet  Union  to  scale  down  the  as- 
sistance to  Hanoi  in  the  interest  of  detente, 
and  of  persuading  Hanoi  to  return  to  nego- 
tiations wiJi:n  t!ie  frarncwoik  of  the  Paris 
Agreement. 
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SEEKS  EQUAL  PROTECTION 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SLNT.'^TIVh-S 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Soeaker,  I  am  to- 
da.v  introducing,  with  23  cosponsors,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  related  act^  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sexual  or 
aflfectional  preference.  This  bill  would 
insure  that  pay  individuals  would  be  en- 
titled to  jobs,  to  hou.sing,  to  education, 
to  utilization  of  public  accommodations, 
to  participation  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, on  \i\G  same  basis  as  other  Amer- 
icaivs — and  would  bo  provided  with  a 
legal  remedy  if  sucli  rishts  and  oppor- 
tunities were  jdenied  to  them.  What  is 
at  issue  here  is  equal  rights  for  ?n 
-■\mencans. 

Equal  protection  of  the  la'As  and  re- 
.spect  for  the  rights  of  individuals  are 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. I  have  long  been  a  proponent  of 
measures  which  would  insure  that  these 
principles  are  guaranteed  for  all  individ- 
uals— women  as  well  as  men,  married 
individuals  as  well  as  those  who  are  un- 
married, people  of  every  nationality,  eth- 
nic groups,  race,  or  religion.  Likewise, 
.sexual  orientation  should  be  no  barrier 
to  equal  treatment  imder  the  law. 

Homosexuals  are  a  minority  .group 
whose  concerns  have  too  long  been  ig- 
nored. If  the  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion that  they  suffer  are  to  be  ehmi- 
nated  it  is  e.ssential  that  Congress  enact 
measures  such  as  the  one  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
20  million  homosexuals  in  the  United 
States.  But  even  if  homosexuals  were 
only  a  small  minority,  the  considerations 
would  be  the  same.  These  considerations 
are  the  right  to  privacy,  and  the  right 
of  a  person  to  choose  his  or  her  own 
affectional  or  sexual  preference  without 
being  denied  other  basic  rights — princi- 
ples which  I  firmly  support. 

A  long  list  of  national  organizations 
has  gone  on  record  as  opposing  discrim- 
ination against  individuals  on  the  basis 
of  sexual  preference.  These  organiza- 
tions include  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Psychiatric  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Federation  of 
Teachei-s,  the  National  Education  As.so- 
ciation,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Most  recently,  the  Na- 
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tional  Comicil  of  Churches  governing 
board  adopted  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing that  member  churches  work  to  pass 
laws  to  assure  the  civil  rights  of  liomo- 
sexuals.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  follow 
the  lead  of  these  prominent  organiza- 
tions by  giving  favorable  consideration 
to  tiie  bill  v.hich  my  colleagues  and  I  ;<ie 
introducing  today. 

A  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  thi.s  bill,  i.sid 
the  t<>xt  of  the  bill  itself  follows: 

Mr,  .Tohn  L    B-u-'.on. 

Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Ni.-:, 

Mr.  Ucllum- 

Mr.  Fauntrov. 

Mr.  Harringlun 

Mr.  McClosl.ey. 

Mr.  Stark. 

-Mr    .Solr.rz. 

-Mr.  Ricbnio;-.d. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Rof^enihal. 

M:-   Miichell  i ^:  nyland). 

Mr   Fra^^er. 

'.Ir    Brown  i  Cahlornia) . 

Ml    .Mine  t  a. 

Mr   Waxm.in. 

M'-,  B.^dnio. 

Mi.  Kam,.-;. 

Mr.s.  Chisholm. 

.".I-.  Hor..n-,,-in. 

M-    Srlu-oeder. 

M'-   .^:  !-dd'?. 

H.R.   5452 

A  j;*!  '^  p:,,>l:l!)it  discriminalion  on  the  b.-.".is 
o;  af'ec:iii!»Hi  or  sexual  preference,  niui  ...i.- 
'j'.hci-  purpose^. 

A'c  ;,■  enacted  hu  the  S^nule  uml  Hfu^r 
<-'!  Hi-jjit-rritcili:  es  of  the  Unitcrl  States  oi 
-!".--/i':/  ,;;  Cony.rsi  a.^semblecl.  That  this 
Act  r-iay  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rigius  Amcra- 
niov.i-  of  Ih'i'o  '. 

Pt  E-..C   .'ir'.-O.MMODAlTON'.S 

Si..-.  L^  (.-,1  .Se.-tion  201(a)  of  the  Civ;! 
Rights  Acl  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000aiai)  :- 
amended  by  inserting  after  ■■religion."  tin- 
Wi.rds   ■atl'eciional  or  sexual  preference,  '. 

lb)  Section  202  of  such  Act  (42  U.S  C, 
2000a-li  i'  amended  by  inserting  after  "re- 
ligion, '  the  -Aord.s  --affeclional  or  sexual  pref- 
erence.' . 

PfBl  IC    r.^CILITIES 

Sr.-.  3.  .SctTion  301(a)  of  the  Civil  Rifjius 
At.  of  U>t;4  142  US.C.  2000b(a|  i  Is  ameided 
by  inserting  after  -religion,"  the  vord- 
'  .iflei  iionul   or  sexual  preference.  ". 

PUBLIC    tDCC.ATTON 

Src.  4  Sections  401(b),  407(al  (2).  ana  410 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  USC 
2000c-Giai  (2),  2000C-9)  are  each  amended  bv 
inserting  after  "sex,  "  the  words  "affectional 
or  sexual  preference,". 

KEDFRAl!  Y    A-SSISTED    OPPORTUNITICS 

Skc.  5.  Section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  A.n 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d)  is  amended  bv  in- 
serting lifter  "color."  tlie  words  "aflectional 
or  .sexual  preference.'. 

l.Ql'AL    IMPIOYMENT    OPPORTUNrriKS 

Sfc.  G.  la)  Sections  703(a),  703(b),  703 ic  ,. 
7113(d),  703(e),  703(J),  704(b),  706ig),  717 
(a),  and  717(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-2,  -3,  -5,  -16)  are 
amended  by  adding  after  the  word  "sex.  " 
each  time  it  appears  the  words  "affectional 
or  .sexual  preference." 

(bi  Section  703(h)  of  such  Act  (42  USC. 
2000e-2)  Ls  amended  by  adding  after  the 
word  ".sex"  the  first  two  times  it  appears  tlie 
words  "affectional  or  sexual  preference.". 

INTERVENTION    AND    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  7.  Section  902  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000h-2)  Is  amended  by 
uiaerthig  after  the  word  "sex,"  the  words 
"affectional  or  .?exual  preference.". 
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HorsiNr.  SM-P.  rfntk:.,  »  [n\>'c-ikc.  an':> 

IfRdKERAGE    S*  KVTC  S.3 

HFC.  e.  (a)  Section  804  of  the  Art  eritaied 
"All  Act.  to  prficrlijc  penalties  ior  certala 
uct.s  of  vioicuce  ur  luuiiiidAti(jii,  ai.d  for 
oihtr  pi.rpose3  •  (42  U.3.C.  3604).  is  ameiidfca 
hj-  tii.srrt:ii2  ufter  the  uotd  "reltgioii."  each 
tune  it  apprais  t^e  '.voriis  '  nfft-ctlonfil  or 
sexual  prelereiice.". 

(b)  SfCtit.'i  805  c.r  oU'.-h  Alt  (i2  U.S.C 
r(605)  Lb  amended  bv  inserting  af'er  the  word 
'  reUfilcn,  ■  th«  vords  'airtM.ioi,iil  or  r.CMtBl 
preferc'iice,", 

(c)  Section  8C«  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  CCOoi 
IS  atnended  by  Inserlliij;  after  ilir  -AMrd  "rtli- 
(;ic.n."  the  vvrd.^  ".ilfei''.  lon.^I  nr  rfxiial 
proi-'eiKe,". 

FBEVFNII»N    i>?    I.Nr:-.SlOAlII>N 

.s;«.:.  M  Section  901  ol  ihe  Art  eutliua  "An 
•\ct  to  prescrlije  penalt.-?.-.  icr  cprtaiu  ai  ts  ol' 
vloliMsce  or  intiiinUution.  a:.ii  :or  ot!ier  pv.r- 
pose:;,  (42  U  S  C.  3631 1.  i,  amei  ded  by  in- 
virtiijg  alter  tue  wnrd  'religion. "  each  lime 
II  appears  the  v.orcis  "-ir^ctliinal  or  .-exiinl 
prelorfnce.  ■. 

I' itvitoN  pr.t«.itA'.:s  r:ij:v:n<:  rruri:  •.». 

nNANrtAt.    AJSIST^NCt 

Sic.  10.  Sertion  Dniuu  cf  title  IX  cf  lie 
Education  A'.r.endrifcnfs  of  1'j72  iFublic  La-.v 
t'2-318)  is  amended  by  adi  nig  after  the  word 
"scK,"  the  first  time  it  appears  the  vvortK 
'or  atlectioiiai  or  .se\f.il  pn-itreni  e.  . 
n»-;  tXiHoN 

S.  :.  U.  A."!  ti  ert  in  t;us  Ac  the  trrrii  ">it- 
feclional  or  sex'ial  prerr reu -e  "  meaii.s  havi;:^ 
or  manifest ii;'.;  an  emotionr'l  nr  phv.'^icii.l  at- 
tachment to  anolher  coii.sentinf;  p;>i'soii  nr 
per^.as  of  either  gendtr,  cr  hsMiig  or  mani- 
les:ii  '4  a  preffreiu-c  U-r  t-ifh  MlMrbrii^nt. 


CiriCKEN'  CJF  Ttlt:  bK.V  TQN.X 
SIG^'S  LP  I  OH  VOLUN'T.AUY  r-ED- 
IJRAL  FISH  INSPECTION  PnOC-.n.ft.M 

HON.  LFONOR  K.  SUI.UVAN 

or  Missoipi 

V  ! nz  Hou.'^E  OF  rrpRi.^KN'iA'nvrcs 
Ttu'sdau.  March  i5.  li>75 

Mrs.  SULldVA^.  Mr.  Speaker.  :'s  tlip 
iiuthor  of  the  law  v.hich  broiight  pouUi\- 
iincif r  con'.piilsory  Fede-ial  in.M)e(tiou  for 
wholesome ne.'..s  in  19.37.  and  vi  .sub.se- 
Muent  legislation  to  extend  coiivpiilsor.v 
Fider.il  mciU  uad  poultr.v  it>:pefiioii  tj 
all  .such  proriu^^'t.s  produced  and  .s.ild  in 
intia.sUite  as  v.tU  a.s  intei.stale  toai- 
nierce.  I  have  been  working  for  .some 
years  to  achieve  also  CDinpulsory  Federal  / 
in.sper:ion  of  fish  for  w hoIerntntM-ies.>^.  At 
present,  the  only  Feder;il  fi:,h  inspection 
proyratn  is  a  vol.aitiiry  one  operated  by 
th"  N  itional  Marine  Fi^liorie>  S:'.vice  ol 
the  Department  of  Comnu-iTt'.  Unlike 
the  Feiier.'l  meat  .md  poultry  in.spection 
progranv:,  which  are  financed  by  npnro- 
!)riatloas.  the  Comnierce  Department 
fi;.h  iru^peclion  prourain  miHt  be  paid  for 
bv  the  particip.itms  f.rm.s. 

Thi5  uns  the  sltuntion  in  poultry  in- 
.spection  also,  prior  to  the  pa.s;  .;p:e  of  the 
l'J.">7  act.  And.  as  in  the  c.Lse  of  poultry 
up  to  1937.  or.ly  u  small  pen  entage  of  the 
fihh  sold  in  tiiii  country  Ls  produced  and 
packed  mider  Federal  in.spection,  because 
of  the  Industry  cost.s  involved  and  the 
hish  .sanitation  requirements  imi)osed 
tor  participation  in  the  program. 

When  I  first  Introduced  legislation  for 
compulsory  Federal  Ir'ir'ection  of  fi-h.  It 
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was  as  part  of  H.R  12,T.s,  my  omnibu-.  bill 
to  rewrite  the  Fo(xl.  Dnis.  and  Co.'^metic 
Act.  and  tiie  responsibility  for  i.uch  iii- 
.^-pection  would  have  been  aiiigned  by 
that  bill  to  tlie  Food  aiiu  Dru:;  Admm- 
i.>tration  01  tlie  Department  of  Hcaltl:. 
Education,  and  WMiare. 

NVt;n    H,'B    fEDERAL    l.tMSTATIOM 

The  PDA,  Iiowcver.  l;r,.s  not  .'■.uiii.orled 
liie  Idea  ul  continuju-s  Federal  uihpec- 
liou  of  fish,  apparently  feelin;<  that  ex- 
pan  lion  of  ii  ;  present  ."^vstem  of  periodic 
.spot-rheck.s  of  fi.sh  prore'sinu  cstabli.sh- 
mei;».s  for  sanit.ifio'.  v.culd  be  ;-ulficienl 
to  iJrotfci  con.siimei.s.  I  disaKiee. 

Therefore,  when  I  became  clmiinian 
or  the  House  Committee  on  Mcithani 
MiSi-if  and  Fi.siiei-ies  in  the  92d  Con- 
•ness.  I  introdu'-ed  a  separate  bill. 
I.  :'s:wn.so:cd  by  Remocntaiive  John 
D1.N1E1.T.  oi  Michigan,  then  chairman 
of  til?  Sulx-oirmittee  on  Fislieries  nnd 
WUdliie  Con.'prvation  and  the  Envirun- 
-iieut.  ti)  require  cotitiiuious  ini-pcctiun 
•  'T  v.hol!;somen!  ss  by  the  Dep.atment 
of  Cornmoice  oi  all  fish  processed  for  .sale 
in  tb.e  Uni'ed  Sfates.  similar  to  the  Dc- 
i/.'irtiiieut  of  Agncultuic  jroraams  for 
irusjiet  tion  ol  meat,  and  poultry.  Hearings 
weie  cnuliicied  on  that  logLslation  by  the 
Dijigpll  .'.ubfommittee  in  February  and 
Mi'rcli  Oi  197-t.  but  no  further  action  v\as 
taken  on  the  lp?islation  last  vear. 

I  u^.ve  reintroduced  thnt  bill  in  thi.s 
C.iiieiTss  Hs  H.R.  10G2.  uitli  cosi-ur.jor- 
.-liip  apAin  by  Congressman  Dtnolll.  tnd 
a'so  bv  Kepreseniative  Ldv-.i.n  b 
FonsrTHE  of  :>rew  Jersey,  a  minoiiti 
ir.rniber  of  tne  Committt  ??  on  Merchaui 
Mil  line  Mid  Fisheries.  It  is  nn  hope  tlia!, 
we  'an  enact  a  corapul.«ory  li.'-h  inspec- 
inn  bill  in  Uiis  Congress,  both  for  the 
I'lOiection  of  the  consum;  rs  of  fish  in 
this  coiuitiy  and  also  for  the  good  of  tas 
fishing  and  fi,sh  processing  iiidu.stry  in 
iacreasii.i,'  public  confidence  in  the 
wholesomene.ss  of  tiie  product,  and  tiuis 
expanding  sales  of  fish. 

.MISIl/.N    PI  hINA    SUPsrDIARV   TAK    S    IMPOr.TANT 
Foil  WARD  .SiH» 

Ii:  the  meantime.  I  am  truly  delighted 
that  todav  a  subsidiary  of  one  of  the 
kirgest  food  proce-sing  companies  in  the 
country,  the  Ralston  Purina  Co..  which 
IS  iiead.iuarf^red  in  my  city  of  St. 
Lout?— ihe  Van  Ca.iip  Sea  Food  Co.  of 
.-an  Diego.  CaUf.— has  entered  into  an 
a;: i  cement  .vith  th-;  Depavtment  of  Com- 
me-c?  to  have  its  Chicken  of  tiie  Sri 
tuna  vTore.ssed  under  the  voluntary  fish 
mspi  cLicn  program.  It  is  the  first  larae 
producer  o:  canned  tuna  to  tome  i>'iiier 
this  program. 

The  co;  t  of  the  inspection  iu-ol  ram  \vi;i 
be  assessed  on  Van  Camp,  whose  earned 
tuna  will  hencefoith  be  ix-rmitted  to 
place  the  "Packed  Under  Fcdeial  Inspec- 
tion" mark  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  the  label  to  atte.-t  to  the  snfe*y. 
whole  ;omencs.s.  a'ld  tiualitv  of  t.'ie  prod- 
uct. 

In  the  absence  of  a  compulsor:-  Fed- 
eral inspection  program  for  fish,  tlv.-  De- 
partment of  ComnT^no  voluntary  pro- 
gram l.s  the  best  device  we  now  have  to 
assure  consumers  of  the  \\  holc^.omene.s.s 
of  fish  products.  I  applaud  the  Van 
Comp  Co  .  and  its  coriwr.nte  parent,  the 
R;ilsto!«    p-irina    Co..    for    thi,';    br"ak- 
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through  In  con.sumer  protection  in  the 
c;'n:ied  tuna  industry. 

.At  the  time  the  contract  for  Fedtiid 
inspection  was  entered  into  today  at  the 
Comnurce  Department.  Mr.  S.  A.  Bu:;- 
nan.  president  of  Van  Camp,  said: 

T  'm---  ..i  iincther  ;:i(1:r'ation  ;it  t'.e  pride  ",?i 
v.e  ha'e  :ti  Vnn  Cninp  proaii:rts  Eieii  tliouLii 
there  is  no  in:uidalory  lusppction.  we  leel  «.• 
owe  o'lr  ras'rimpr'!  the  a'-sm-ance  that  our 
fuiR  nieetij  the  highest  s-.andards.  of  cpiH'jr-, 
and  tleanline.'^.s. 

7  'OK    rOR     "l-ITl"     I.ViP;-.-nc>.N     MARK 

Department  of  Commerce  iaspeclors 
will  be  ref;uiiefi  to  make  sure  of  the  .san- 
itary conditions  in  Van  Camp  plants  a- 
well  as  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  pioii- 
Mct  produced  b"  t'le  firm.  It  is  yn  ;fv.)o;- 
t?nt  step  fcr>\ard. 

I  lock  forward  to  the  time  a  hen  ul! 
fi  ii  proce.ssed  for  sale  in  the  United 
StaN.'s  is  required  to  m-^el  F'ederal  .stand- 
ard.-, of  v^holesomenes.s  before  sale  to  the 
public.  As  we  lenrn-d  from  ment  ana 
poultry  inspection,  depending  upon  vol- 
untary participali  m  b"  the  producers  in 
a  prcciTin  in  which  the  costs  are  a.-se.T-ed 
on  the  ir.du.^tiT  itsclt  ir.cms  that  oniy  :i 
.small  ))e'CEnta2;e  of  the  produce!  viU 
shoulder  the  ci>si  burdens  .^ach  ;)  pic- 
vr.tiii  entails,  so  that  liie  con;,amcr  is  not 
Uilly  protected.  In  the  meantunu.  hov - 
pv;r,  the  "PUM  '  mf>!k.  meuninK  Packed 
UnJer  Federal  Inspection  by  the  Dpp;'it- 
mcni  ci  Cnm-i'erce.  is  a  ?oid  -ign  to  lock 
for  on  the  label  in  buying  proccs.sed  Psli 

Va:k  Cimp  ha,'--  demon.-. t rated  an  rxcel- 
kiit  c  unple  of  how  .''ree  enterprise  ami 
Govcriunent  can  wo: k  together  on  a  vel- 
tintary  basis  to  better  serve  th.e  Amriicnn 
consumer  in  the  absenc-e  of  a  coinpiil- 
sf.r-.  Federal  insijpit'on  lu'opiam  liprh.- 
n-.!,'  to  :>il  .1.  h. 


MEBi'.ASKA    LEADER    IN    ]MEA>fL\G- 
FUL  3ICfc;\TE^'NIAL  OBSERVANCE 


I! ON.  CHARLES  THON? 

Ml-    M;!;.''..\.siCA 
is    CHE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRLSKXTATr.  fc.S 

Tui\'.Ju':.  Mar:h  I'J.  UTs 

Mr.  THONF.  Mr.  Speaker  v  p  si'.or.IJ 
be  th.ui;-.ii;!  tl.ut  /Vmericn'.s  ^OOtii  birth- 
day is  not  going  to  be  celebrated  just 
v.i'.h  one  festival  in  one  lo.ation.  Hope- 
full'-,  the  Aineiican  Revohition  Bicen- 
tennial will  be  observed  iu  every  com- 
munity in  th.c  United  States.  Already 
there  i.s  much  evidence  that  Eicenter.- 
nia!  pro.icct.=i  will  provide  lasting  bciiefit.s 
r,)  all  o;ir  citizens. 

My  home  State  of  Neb:  :i ska  is  ler.diii-; 
the  way  in  providing  one  of  t>ie  mo.  t 
iiiiiuvathe  proicct".  that  Vvill  be  enjoycii 
by  millions  of  p?cple  each  year  for  many 
years. 

Tins  ijarlaular  project  of  the  Nebraska 
.^nienc•an  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
•nission  was  well  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  t!ic  New  York  Tim-: ; 
of  March  19.  1975: 
Ni.i,ivVS.KANs  Str  '76  Art  Proju  t-  Wili,  Pick 

17  St  .  LHTc'Rs  T'j  Car. ME  Works  iof.  Parks 

(By  C.  Gerald  Fraser) 
Tlij  natinn's  most  considerable  bicenten- 
nial .sculpture  project  hits  been  undertaken 
by    n    state    thut    wn-..    at    the    time    of    t!ie 
.^iii'T  '■nn   Re•.•^.^ltinn.   "un   niibroxen    -cfi   of 
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gr.vss"  popnla  ed  by  Pawnee.  Otoe.  Sioi;\  and 
Cheyenne. 

Two  Nebrubkaii.s,  Thomas  A.  Yates,  assist- 
ant vice  pre.-,ident  of  Bankers  Life  Nebraska, 
B;:d  Norman  A.  Geske,  director  of  the  Shel- 
don Memorial  Art  Gallery  at  the  University 
ol  Nebra.ska  in  Lincoln,  have  helped  conceive 
a  *700.000  sculpture  project  to  celebrate  the 
nation's  birth.  No  other  program  of  this 
bcope  ha.s  received  official  recognition,  said 
John  Schol/en  of  l!ie  Niiti.;n.il  Blcenteiniial 
.^dmi:!i-tr:Uion. 

The  .$700,000.  wiiicli  uiU  cover  artists"  com- 
mi-^sion.s  ai.d  conslru' tion.  their  travel  to 
NebriV  ka  and  expen.se.s  of  the  Nebraska  In- 
tersuue-80  Bicentennlnl  Sculpture  Corpora- 
tijn.  V. ill  be  met  by  pul.'lic  and  private  grants. 
The  project  call.^  lor  12  sculptors  to  create 
12  incnum?ntal  pieces  to  be  placed  at  rest 
pa:k;i— which  Xcb:-a.~kaiis  consider  the  best 
lu  the  country- strung;  455  miles  acro.s.'i  the 
state  along   Iiuer.;ta*e   Highway   80. 

The  .second  a.spcct— an  unusual  one  — cf 
t!ie  pi-oject  calls  for  each  of  the  12  sculptors 
to  live  In  the  comm'.inity  where  his  or  her 
sc;i!p:ure  will  be  placed.  The  rest  parks  are 
near  Omaha.  Seward  Milford.  York,  Grand 
Island.  Kearney,  Cozad,  North  Platte,  Chap- 
pel.  Sidney.  Kimball  and  two  parks  at  Ogal- 
lala.  About  6  million  people  tra\  el  Interstate 
80  each  year. 

The  sculptors,  wiio  will  live  from  one  to 
three  mouths  as  artists  in  residence,  will  dis- 
p!.'.>-  models  of  their  works  to  local  residtals 
and  di--ci,-.s  what  they  do  as  s.-ulptors  and 
I'.o.v  tliey  work. 

The  12  wlnnin;:  .sculp; urs  will  be  announced 
Rt  ceremonies  In  Lincoln  in  Jime.  Three 
Jiidi-es  trimmed  the  field  of  iJl  applicants 
who  had  .-;ubmitt-?d  propc-'als  to  46.  It  in- 
cluded only  one  Nebraskan.  Three  oiher 
Jiidj.'c.^  had  responsibility  for  clioosing  tlie  12 
winners  and  4  alternates. 

Each  communitv  will  jirovide  its  resident 
sculptor  with  housing,  board  and  work  .space. 
S.)  far,  the  Nebraska  American  Rcvolu- 
tio:i  Bicentennial  Commission  has  given 
.?1()U.OOO.  Fund  requests  are  pending  at  the 
N'.i'lonal  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Adniinisn-ation  and  "lie  NaUonal  t'ndowment 
for  'lie  .\rts.  , 


IK'TER NATIONAL  GOOD  WILL 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  sorTH  c.\noLi:;A 
IN   IHi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^!  IVK'^ 

Tufsdai/.  March  25.  1975 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congres.s  an 
example  of  community  dedication  to  the 
furthering  of  good  international  rela- 
tions on  a  one-to-one  basis.  I  think  that 
the  annual  international  friendship  night 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Aiken,  S.C. 
Jaycees  and  Jaycettes  is  noteworthy  and 
deserves  recognition. 

I  commend  to  you  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  fifth  annual  international 
friend.ship  night: 

Aii:r.N  J.wcL-i:  I.ntei:nation.'.i.  Frien-u.-jiip 

(By  Frank  T.  Galardi) 
■•Vnid  a  world  of  turmoil,  with  some  na- 
tions at  v,-.-.r  and  other.-,  at  a  point  of  diplo- 
matic severance,  the  uncertainty  of  these 
dark  days  was  illuminated  through  an  Inter- 
nni.jiial  Friendship  Night.  This  is  a  special 
progr.im  sponsored  aninially  by  the  Aiken 
Jaycees  and  Jaycettes  of  Aiken.  South  Caro- 
lina, an  affiliate  of  tlie  United  States  Jaycees. 
Air.en,  S.C.  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
fi'.eudly  and  charming  county  known  for  Its 
t.t:nous  polo,  nationally  rated  racing  stables. 
inajor  textUe  and  fiberglass  Industries,  the 
i'n-e  and  spr.awllng  Savann.ah  River  Plan-. 


and  other  large  li^dustrles.  However,  in  the 
past  15  years,  foreign  students  from  the  Mili- 
tary Police  and  Signal  Corps  Schools  train- 
ing at  nearby  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  an  out- 
standing military  Installation,  have  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Allien  to  be  entertained  fre- 
quently in  homes,  churches,  sports,  and  other 
special  events. 

Aiken's  citizens  have  to  date  hosied  mili- 
'.ary  students  from  75  countries-of  the  world. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  these  foreign 
visitors  have  witnessed  first  hand  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  as  Alkenltes  gave  zealouslv  of 
their  time  and  efforts  to  further  the  ideals  of 
democracy  and  brotherhood. 

The  Aiken  Jaycees'  fifth  annual  1 1975)  In- 
ternational Friendship  Night  took  on  a  new 
dimension  not  because  this  event  was  better 
than  many  previous  programs  but  because 
of  the  current  world  situation— a  dav  when 
nations  are  no  longer  wilhng  to  sit  at  the 
peace  table  to  talk,  a  time  of  world  terrorism. 
diplomatic  failures,  new  hates,  and  world 
immorality. 

The  local  press,  the  Aiken  Standard,  began 
their  news  coverage  of  the  event,  "One  nation 
.  .  .  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  These 
words,  whi'e  familiar  to  all  Americans,  took 
on  a  new  meaning  at  the  International 
Friendship  Night  sponsored  by  the  Aiken 
Jaycees.  The  Augusta  Chronicle,  in  their  news 
re]ea?;e.  covered  the  hospitality  shown  by  the 
Jaycees,  the  traditional  menus  of  Southern 
fried  chicken,  black  eyed  peas,  rice,  glblet 
gravy,  and  corn  bread.  Also,  the  reporters 
descriptively  portrayed  to  their  readers  the 
J:;ycee  Hut  bi-decked  with  welcome  banners 
and  others  which  depicted  the  guest  coun- 
tries. As  the  press  revealed  the  news  of  the 
International  Friendship  Night  many  thou- 
.sands  of  readers  vii'ere  awakened  to  a  group 
of  young  Americans  who  are  eagerly  telling 
the  world  that  America  is  still  on  the  right 
course  and  that  God  and  Country  is  para- 
mount in  their  lives. 

As  one  .sat  with  these  young  Jaycees,  Jay- 
cctte.".  and  the  guests  from  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Jordan.  Khmer  Republic,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Ni- 
geria. Saudi  Arabia,  South  Vietnam,  Thai- 
land. Zaire,  and  Great  Britian  one  could  feel 
a  deep  fellowship  and  love  prevailing 
throughout  the  Jaycee  Hut. 

The  Jaycees'  printed  program  included  the 
names  of  the  countries  represented  and  a 
quote  from  the  immortal  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin: "God  grant  that  not  only  the  love  of 
liberty  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rights  of  man  may  pervade  all  the  nations  of 
The  earth,  so  that  anybody  may  set  his  foot 
anywhere  on  itr  surface  and  say  'This  i.-;  my 
country!-  -'  Alongside  Benjranin  Fra:ik!iii-.- 
quote  were  the  religious  .symbols  of  Islam, 
Christianity.  Confucianism,'  Judaism.  Bu:id- 
hism.  and  Hinduism. 

The  Jaycees  had  prepared  a  woiiderful  pro- 
gram, one  with  a  beautiful  theme.  Thev  were 
proud  of  their  heritage  and  indicated  this  as 
topy  showered  their  foreign  guests  with 
"southern"  ho.spitality,  food,  and  feilo-.vship. 
The  pre<^s  "failed"  to  note  that  one  meal  was 
prepared  "salt  free"  to  accommodate  one  of 
the  40  guests  who  required  a  special  diet.  This 
guest  rose  to  address  the  Jaj-cees  and  stated. 
"I  have  learned  much  of  America  but  this 
•resiure  of  kindness  will  be  with  me  for  the 
re.  t  of  my  life,  and  I  will  tell  everyone  of  votir 
compa.ssion  which  maae  me  feel  like  :.  he-.-.a 
of  state." 

Fach  of  the  visitors  addressed  the  Javcee^ 
to  express  their  gratitude,  and  manv  drr 
eyes  were  soon  moist.  It  seems  that  lancuafe 
baiTiers  no  longer  stood  in  the  way  .ns  love 
found  a  way  to  communicate. 

The  guest  speaker  summed  up  the  even:  m 
this  way:  "As  we  share  this  evening  in  fel- 
lo'.cship,  I  must  salute  the  Aiken  Jaycettes 
for  assisting  your  husbands  in  this  effort.  -  It 
Is  this  support  which  makes  the  Aiken  J.iv- 
cees  an  outstanding  organization. 

"Tonight's  program  is  one  -which  all  dip:o- 
mats  should  oo.sene.  Yoiu-  one-to-o.-.c  :c:icw- 
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ship  w;ih  your  foreign  guests  will  help  bring 
about  better  world  understanding.  Certainly, 
you  must  have  felt  a  spirit  moving  among 
you.  It  leads  me  to  sav  that  the  Master" 
Judge  over  all  nations,  left  -with  us  a  word 
"love".  If  we  are  to  see  peace  in  this  world 
each  of  us  must  observe  His  word,  "love",  and 
tonight  we  nave  experienced  a  milesto:ie  ui 
that  direction.  To  the  Jaycees  and  Jaycettes, 
I  say.  -you  are  wonderful-  and  to  our'guests, 
•take  the  love  these  young  people  have  shared 
with  you  and  foster  it  in  your  count rv.  Be 
mindful  of  the  Master's  word  of  "love"  aiid  in 
any  language  it  will  spell  peace  '  " 

As  the  adJou!-nment  of  the  In;ernati.,iia; 
Pi-iend:hip  Night  took  place,  the  Javcee  Creed 
was  recited  in  unison.  The  foreign  gueats 
spoke  their  v.ords  with  such  deep  reverence 
that  one  could  .see  a  bright  star  in  the  dark- 
ness of  today's  turmoil,  particularly  in  the 
following  p.u-t  of  the  Jaycee  Creed:  " 

We  believe: 

That  faith  in  God  gi\fs  meaiiing  and  p:'r- 
pose  to  human  life; 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcp;id.= 
the  sovereignty  of  nations; 

Tliis  wonderfiU  undertaking  bv  the  Aiken 
Jaycees  and  their  devoted  Jaycettes  demon- 
strates the  compafsion  of  American.s  and  thai 
America  will  always  retain  its  greatness  if  we 
keep  in  n:i;;a  c;od  and  Co'uiitrv. 


NO 


MORE    AMERICAN    MONEY    TO 
OPEC  COUNTRIES 


HON.  KENNETH  L.  HOLLAND 


OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEK-r.Al  IVE.s 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1975 

Mr.  HOLLANT3.  Mr.  Speaker,  yestcrd:  y 
the  Congress  passed  legislation  pro\ idl- 
ing S3. 7  billion  in  foreign  assistant --. 
While  some  provisions  of  the  bill  furd 
programs  which  are  necessar;c  aiid 
worthwhile.  I  have  serious  reservation ; 
on  others  of  its  pi'ovisions. 

I  fought  against  foreign  aid  appropri- 
ations included  in  this  bill  for  memb?:- 
nations  of  the  Organization  of  Petrolcun; 
Exporting  Countries  on  the  floor  of  l)i'^ 
House.  I  feel  that  tiie  efforts  tc  cut  o'i 
as.sistance  to  these  countries  are  liie  di- 
rect result  of  an  increasing  concern  o'  r-r 
the  present  dii-ection  of  this  Nation's  <'or- 
eign  policy,  especially  our  seemingly  con- 
tradicloiy  propensity  to  grant  assistance 
to  nations  who  in  many  cases  do  net  even 
extend  us  common  courtesy  in  return. 

In  recent  months  we  have  rend  a  pre;: 
dial  about  all  the  new  found  wealth  rf 
tlie  OPEC  countries.  T!-.oy  are  purchas- 
ing large  block.s  of  stock  in  major  Ame:-- 
ican  co:-porations,  btiilding  our  nuclc.:- 
plants.  and  have  even  bought  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  my  home  Slate  of  SouUi 
Carolina.  With  all  that  extra  monm 
around — money  acquired  by  blat-kmaii- 
ing  tlie  American  peojile  into  paying  out- 
rageous prices— it  seems  that  the  OPEC 
countries  should  not  only  assume  th"  re- 
.•^ixmsibility  for  feeding  their  own  peoijip. 
but  also  repay  moneys  owed  the  Uni*t"d 
States. 

It  is  incredible  to  mc  that  ihc  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  asked  to  contribute 
tv.ice  to  the  support  of  these  foreign  gov- 
ernments. On  the  one  hand  we  ask  our 
people  to  pay  extortionate  prices  for 
their  oil  products— oil  often  produced  by 
American-ba.sed  corporations — and  on 
the  other  hand  wc  ask  them  to  send  their 


tax  dollars   for   military   and   economic 
aid 

In  my  juciyment,  it  is  time  to  stop  tliese 
ridiculous  foreign  giveaway  programs.  If 
OPEC  member  nations  can  buy  our  com- 
panies and  our  land  here,  they  can  buy 
our  food  and  arms  on  the  world  nuirket  at 
world  market  jjriccs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  thi.-,  Congress 
iiULst  move  quickly  toward  reviewing  for- 
eign aid  on  a  country-b.-- -country  basi.s. 
I  uiRe  my  coIleaKue--  m  Cunpies.s  to  unite 
Willi  me  to  exclude  OPEC  countries  from 
foreign  assistance  programs  The  United 
State.s  has  never  bought  a  friend  with  its 
foreign  aid  It  is  tune  we  .-.topped  financ- 
ing our  enemies. 

I  would  not  sue^c.-t  that  the  Unittd 
Stati's  ehmuuite  all  foreign  assistance 
pru^'iams.  Such  humaiutarian  program^ 
as  fo(xl  for  peace  are  much  needed  in 
our  troubled  world  I  uould  only  siigge.sl 
that  it  is  time  that  tlie  United  States 
became  more  businesslike  in  its  grants 
of  a.ssistance.  We  have  limited  resources 
in  this  Nation  aiui  we  must  learn  to  use 
them  more  wisely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  f  have  had  the  foUo'.v  iiiK 
studv  done  on  the  amounts  tiiat  mem- 
bers of  the  Organi.'ation  of  Petroleum 
Exporting'  Countries  owe  the  United 
States.  I  hope  that  all  Members  w  ill  take 
careful  note  of  the  laigc  amounts  by 
wliich  these  countries  are  in  arrears  and 
how  long  it  has  been  since  tliey  have 
made  payments,  even  with  huge  surpluses 
on  hand  I  hope  you  will  auree  witli  me 
that  it  is  time  to  seriously  review  our 
foreign  assistance  progrum.s.  keeping  the 
interests  of  our  people  foivniost  in  our 
minds. 
Tlie  tables  follow; 

OPFC  MILITARr  AfiU  fCO.WOVIC  AID 
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H.R    5414  AND   H  R.   5415 


March  J.;,  lo;.: 


Country 


Total      Irtsns  anil        (lopJu)  to 

F*A  gi.irits  date  les<i 

19??  73         im  73    intuestiliie 


ECONOMIC 

ASSISTANCC 

Alfcria 

17<;  h 

180  4 

173.6 

Ei-'jador. . . 

214  2 

279.2 

228.9 

G.ibon   ... 

8  1 

7.6 

7  fi 

Indnn^s'a        .     . 

1  3'9  0 

1  722.  n 

1  '37.2 

If.in 

183  3 

7«.8 

520.6 

Iraq               

2S.9 

45.5 

36.3 

Kuwait              

0 

0 

0 

Libyi    

«.7 

212.5 

20...  I 

Nigeria . 

428.3 

402  1 

2%.  9 

Saurlj  Arabia      

n 

31   8 

?7.S 

Vtfiezuela 

179  9 

19^.  4 

137  9 

MILITARY 

ASSISTANCE 

•Mjena                 .    .   . 

0 

0 

0 

Ecuador   

36.4 

63.2 

63.1 

Gihon 

0 

0 

0 

Indonesia ,    .... 

130.2 

lS9ti 

1^9  6 

Inn ...»»«.,».. 

901  9 

I,  :!73  I 

1  CliS.  I 

Iijq „.. 

.6 

47.8 

47.8 

Kuwait 

0 

0 

0 

Libya  

13.4 

l«.l 

16  1 

Nigeria 

1.7 

1.8 

1  5 

Swdi  Arabia 

232  3 

294.7 

87  6 

vanpzuela 

101  S 

132  9 

56  5 

OTHER  0  S    LOANS 

AND  GRAriTS 

Alvena 

2?.1  1 

222.6 

216.8 

Ecuador  

27.6 

»7.9 

1.8 

r.ibon        

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

inrione.^ia 

96.9 

257.7 

11S.3 

Iian  _ 

853.9 

923.3 

6^3. 2 

Iraq 

11.8 

11.8 

2  4 

Kuwait _ 

50.0 

50.0 

S.  7 

Libya  

0 

0 

0 

'<:«ei:a 

32.6 

33.9 

27  6 

Siudi  Arabia 

25.4 
212.2 

38.6 
289.7 

9  3 

85.1 

Venezuela  

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

0»     COLORADO 
I.N    I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES£NT.\TIVt  S 

Tuesday.  ManJi  25.  19T5 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  two  bills.  H.R.  5414 
and  HR.  5415.  to  assist  veterans  with 
le.ss  than  honorable  discharges.  The  ma- 
terial set  forth  below  supplements  my 
remarks  which  appeared  yesterday  at 
pages  E14i)4-E1406  m  rciercnce  to  tlie.se 
bills: 

H  R    .s4M   .ANCi    H  R    r-i\h 

III      VFTKRANS 

W/io  is  a  rt'tiTtin:' 
Till-  V"tci-.\ris'  AcJmlaiJ^tratiijii  iVAi  dis- 
plays a  dei-'ree  ot  iiistitiitloiiftl  privacy  one 
onlv  iiurni.xUy  tiari.s  in  expensive  iiien'.s 
cUib.-i  .  .•■  The  VA  refuiie.s  beiierus  to  vet- 
erans in  what  appears  to  be  a  direct  viola- 
lion  of  the  Intent  of  Congress  when  pa.ssing 
the  law  determining  eligibility  f.ir  VA  bune- 
flts.  Tlie  hiw  states: 

The  term  veteran'  means  a  per.«on  who 
served  ni  tiie  acti\e  military,  naval,  or  air 
forces,  and  va.-<  dis'harged  tlirrciroin  un<i<T 
ronditioiiM  otiicr  titan  dL,honorable. 

AccordiiiK  to  the  niilUary.  di.schargea  yiven 
under  'le.ss  than  honorable'  conditions  are 
niit  nece.s-sarlly  ijiven  under  dishunorable 
conditions.  But  e.shibiting  Its  institnlional 
privacy,  the  VA  makes  an  Independeiu  de- 
termination as  to  what  constitiUes  dishonor- 
able condlfiiins— and  the  V.A  acts  without 
any  clear  set  of  delinitions  or  gtiidehnes  The 
crltLTia  the  Administration  iiscs  arc  so  vague 
and  unclear  that  e'.en  VA  ollkials  are  unable 
to  deline  them.  Veieran.s  are  denied  benelil= 
on  tlie  grounds  ol  "moral  ttirpitude"  a:id 
"willful  and  persi.stcnt  misconduct"  But 
none  of  t!ie  WWi  re^:ional  directors  was  able 
to  proMde  a  Ralpli  N.tder  stvidy  group  with 
definitions  oi  these  terms,  .^nd  tliese  are  the 
very  criteria  used  to  deny  benelits  to  veter- 
ans with  less  than  honorable  discharges!  It's 
absurd  to  believe  tliat  all  tlie.se  discharge.s 
are  equivalent  to  a  disiionorable  discharge. 
In  fact,  the  ht.story  of  tlie  fire  various  types 
of  discharge^ -three  nonpunitive  (honorable, 
general  and  undesirable)  and  two  punitive 
(bad  conduci  and  dishonorable)  — .siiows  that 
the  CHleynries  were  established  to  provide 
beneiit.s  for  more  veterans,  not  fewer: 

"AdmlnLstrative  discharges  were  originally 
Characterized  as  honorable  and  without 
honor,  whereas  tiie  only  punitive  discharge 
was  labeled  di'^honorable.  The  "nncla.s.silied" 
dischari;e  was  added  In  1913,  becoming  the 
third  adniUustraiive  discharge,  but  U  and 
the  without  honor  discharge  were  supplanted 
in  1916  by  the  "blue  discharge.  In  1947.  the 
blue  discharge  was  split  Into  the  general 
and  imdesirabie  discharges  as  a  result  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  pre.-.sure  for  an  in- 
crea,se  in  llie  definitive  clast,lricatlon.s  of  dis- 
charges to  insure  more  categories  of  eligibil- 
ity for  benefif^  among  discharged  .service- 
men  " 

But  the  VA  lias  u.sed  all  these  le.ss  than 
honorable  di.scharges  not  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding more  benefits,  but  as  a  means  to 
exclude  veterans  from  the  benefits  to  which 
thev  are  entitled.  The  VA  has  refu.sed  bene- 
fits t.o  93  percent  of  \\\09.e  veterans  with 
other  than  honorable  discharges  who 
bothered  to  apply,  and  these  veterans  have 
no  appeal  outside  of  tlie  VA  since  the  law 
prohibits  them  from  appeivling  the  VA's  final 
decision  to  the  federal  courts. 

Already  unable  to  receive  VA  benefits,  the 
problems  of  veterans  with  other  than  honor- 
able discharges  increase  when  they  attempt 
to  find  employment.  Few  employers  wUl  hire 
a    veteran    with    an    o-.iier    than    honorable 


div  !:.i,'i;e  bfiore  hiring  a  veteran  with  an 
honorable  discharge.  Because  their  characters 
have  been  branded  by  their  discharges,  the.se 
veterans  remain  consistently  uiuniployed  or 
underemploved. 

Tom  Smith  mot  his  real  nainei  wa.s  an 
exemplarv  Marine  selected  to  ser\e  on  the 
honor  gunrd  a*  President  Kennedv'.s  in- 
auguration. 

Later  his  superiors  suspected  that  he  was 
a  linmosevual  Marine  special  agent.s  used 
Gestapo-Iike  taciics  to  coerce  his  "confes- 
suia":  Tiioy  produced  an  allegedly  incrlni- 
inating  pboi.igraph,  but  didn  t  let  lilm  .see 
it:  they  used  friendship  and  hostility  role 
playing  tactics  aiul  made  references  to  an 
Imulicatlng  contession  by  a  third  party.  Tom 
wasn't  allowed  to  have  a  lawyer  present  dui- 
iiig  his  inLerrogali(jn 

Tom  was  given  a  choice  between  a  quiet 
admini.striiiive  discharge  or  a  court-martial 
with  a  gre.it  deal  of  publicity  He  wfisu't 
informed  of  his  rights  and  was  given  an 
uiKlesuable  discharge  without  a  he.uing. 

His  discharge  has  plagued  him  for  niore 
than  10  years.  Desjiite  his  eight  years  of 
schooling  in  data  proces.^ing  and  three  years 
of  schooling  in  computer  banking.  Tom,  who 
has  letters  of  recommendation  containing 
the  highest  pr.nise.  has  been  refused  employ- 
ment by  Kodak.  Clievrou  Oil.  Martin  Mari- 
etta. MacDonald  Douglass,  and  the  First 
National  Hank  of  Deiv  er  solely  on  ilie  basis 
of  his  discharge. 

iVo  one  cures 
Tiie  disregard  for  veterans  «.itli  other  iliaii 
lionorable  discharges  is  evidemed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Deparlniem 
ol  Defense  They  haven't  even  done  any 
studies  on  the  eifects  of  such  discharges  on 
the   veterans   who   receive   them. 

'The  cost  for  society  of  500  000  other  tliaii 
honorable  discharges  Is  extremely  high 
those  veterans,  wlio  are  unable  to  qualify 
for  V.^  benefits  or  find  meaningful  employ- 
ment, have  little  or  no  hope  for  the  future 
unle-..^  their  discharge  is  changed.  Many  vet- 
erans with  these  discharges  already  are  In 
prison,  having  turned  to  a  life  of  crime 
rather  than  a  life  of  despair  and  poverty 
Considering  the  high  costs  the  government 
incurs  when  prosecuting  and  caifming  a 
criminal,  and  considering  the  high  costs  of 
welfare,  it  is  apparent  that  many  benefits- 
nut  Ju.st  for  the  veteran,  but  also  for  so- 
<»i\ — could  be  gained  by  upgrading  the 
other  than  honorable  discharges 
The  upgrade  road 
At  the  present  time,  a  process  exists  for 
upgrading  other  than  honorable  discharges. 
It  was  established  by  law  after  World  War  II. 
The  ..\ir  Force.  Army,  and  Navy  each  has  its 
own  board  to  review  other  than  honorable 
d:.s(  harges  Each  review  board  is  compo.sed 
of  five  professional  career  military  officers 
who  usually  are  ranked  major  or  alKive. 
These  older  nulitary  officers  decide  the  fu- 
ture of  young  veterans  who  almost  always 
are  former  enlisted  men  under  the  age  of  30 
From  the  very  beginning,  the  odds  are  heavily 
weighted  against  upgrading  the  veteran's  dis- 
charge. 

Corky  Archuleta,  now  only  21,  may  suffer 
the  consequences  of  a  less  than  honorable 
discharge  for  the  rest  of  his  life  because  he 
went  AWOL  when  he  was  only  18. 

Corky  enlisted  In  the  Army  when  he  was  17 
and  after  only  18  months  of  service  he  al- 
ready was  up  for  promotion  to  Sergeant  E  5, 
In  spite  of  his  excellent  record,  Corky's  com- 
mander refused  to  grant  him  emergency 
leave  to  see  his  father,  who  was  hospitalized 
in  critical  condition  with  a  gunshot  wound 
in  his  head.  Di.sgusted.  Corky  went  AWOL. 

After  he  turned  himself  in,  the  same  com- 
mander threatened  Corky  with  a  dishonor- 
able discharge  and  a  Jail  sentence  for  de- 
serting. His  own  military  lawyer  recommend- 
ed he  waive  his  constitutional  rights  and  ac- 
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ccpi  the  undesirable  di.scharge  offered  hlni. 
Corky  ■was  discharged  without  a  hearing. 

After  facing  substantial  problems  finding 
employment.  Corky,  determined  to  make 
something  out  of  himself,  attempted  on  his 
o«  n  to  upgrade  his  discharge.  Since  he  could 
not  afford  a  lawyer  or  the  expense  of  travel- 
ing to  Washington  to  testify  before  the 
board,  the  odds  were  against  him  before  he 
started. 

Without  any  legal  counsel,  Corkv  prepared 
his  own  case  and  sent  It  to  Washington  with 
the  proper  form.  The  board  decided  that  a 
hearing  was  Justified  and  requested  Corkv  to 
appear.  Unable  to  get  to  Washington,  Coikv 
appeared"  in  so  many  words  in  so  many 
paragraphs. 

Eight  months  after  lie  applied  Corkv  was 
notified  that  his  application  was  not  ap- 
proved. 

Today  Corky,  who  is  not  eligible  for  VA 
benefits,  is  unemployed. 

After  being  separated  from  the  service, 
many  veterans  with  other  than  honorable 
discharges  were  fal.sely  informed  by  other 
militar>-  per.sonnel  that  their  dLscharges 
would  automatically  be  upgraded  to  honor- 
able after  six  months.  Many  were  not  told 
of  their  right  to  appeal  their" discharge.  Oth- 
er veterans  never  bothered  to  apply  for  a 
discharge  upgrade  because  of  the  known  dif- 
ficulties In  obtaining  one.  In  1973.  80  per- 
cent of  the  cases  before  the  discharge  review- 
bo,!  rds  were  rejected. 
The  problems  with  the  current  svstem  are: 
(a)  Veterans  have  onlv  a  simple  govern- 
ment form   (DD  293)    to  represent  them. 

lb)  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  board  has  the 
veteran's  complete  personnel  and  adminis- 
trative records,  complete  medical  and  hos- 
pital records,  all  performance  marks  and  fit- 
iie.-s  reports,  a  record  of  all  legal  actions 
taken  and  copies  of  the  veteran's  enlistment 
contract, 

ic)  The  veteran  must  justify  to  the  board 
why  his  ca.se  should  be  heard.  The  board  is 
under  no  obligation  to  grant  every  veteran 
with  an  other  than  honorable  discharge  a 
hearing. 

(d)  To  testify  before  the  board,  the  veter- 
an and  or  character  witnesses  on  his  behalf 
must  incur  the  costs  of  traveling  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  which  is  the  onlv  location  of  the 
review  boards. 

(p)  Available  data  indicates  that  the  vet- 
erans chances  of  having  his  or  her  discharge 
upgraded  are  significantly  decreased  should 
lie  or  she  not  be  abie  to  appear  before  the 
board. 

(f)  The  veteran  who  is  unable  to  afford  an 
attorney  is  represented  by  inadequate  de- 
fense, 

(g)  The  main  issue  used  bv  the  board  in 
deciding  the  case  Is  the  veteran's  character 
and  nature  of  service.  Rehabilitation  is  not 
the  basis  for  changing  a  discharge, 

ih)  Based  on  DOD  statistics  for  all  serv- 
ices (1973),  the  veteran  onlv  has  a  20  per- 
cent chance  of  having  his  or  her  discharge 
upgraded.  ^ 

(il  Due  to  the  huge  backlog  of  rases  the 
•.eteran  must  wait  6  to  18  months  to  have  his 
or  her  ca.se  heard. 

IV.  sui.rirtiNs  1 

O nc  type  oj  d isch  arye  ' 

Although  regional  discharge  review  boards 
vould  be  a  step  m  the  right  direction— and 
legi.slation  has  been  introduced  to  this 
etrec'.— the  best  solution  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  other  than  honorable  discharges 
would  be  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
upgrade  all  of  them  to  a  single  category  (per- 
haps a  "certificate  of  service"  giving  the 
dates  of  .service  and  the  good  time  served! 
and  to  issue  only  this  "certificate"  to  all 
future  servicepeople  when  thev  are  dis- 
'harged. 

Tills  discharge  would  not  brand  the  char- 
acter of  the  veteran.  Any  Information  con- 
fPrning  the  veteran  would  be  kept  conflden- 
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tial  by  the  Armed  Services.  The  VA  would  be 
Instructed  to  provide  benefits  to  each  veteran 
baaed  on  the  length  of  good  time  the  veteran 
served,  not  on  the  character  of  discharge 

This  solution  uould  enable  thousands  of 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  to  obtain  an 
education,  find  meaningful  emplovment,  and 
begin  paying  their  equitable  share  of  taxes 
instead  of  being  unemployed,  on  welfare,  or 
turning  to  drugs  and  crime.  This  solution 
would  remove  the  stigma  given  bv  the  mili- 
tary to  the  many  young  veterans  with  other 
than  honorable  discharges.  Tliere  is  no  logi- 
cal reason  why  half  a  million  voung  veterans 
should  be  branded  for  life  by  a  few  mistakes 
during  their  service  to  their  countrv. 

These  veterans  served  in  an  unpopular  war 
There  were  Inequities  in  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  Military  Injustices  compounded 
the  problem  by  discharging  servicepeople 
for  offenses  which  were  not  considered 
crimes  In  the  civilian  community.  An  inade- 
quate discharge  review  process,  established 
after  World  War  II,  a  VA  which  denies  bene- 
fits, and  employers  who  refuse  Jobs  to  these 
veterans  further  exacerbate  the  problem. 

Upgrading  their  discharges  Ls  the  only 
solution  which  will,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt 
put  it,  give  them  a  "square  deal.  " 
No  VA  discretion 
At  the  same  time,  to  Insure  that  ic.-,..  than 
that  I  a  square  deal)  no  man  .shall  have,"  the 
Veterans  Administration's  discretion  over 
who  was  discharged  "under  conditions  other 
tl  n  dishonorable"  and  who  was  not  must  be 
eliminated. 

The  simplest  maimer  In  which  to  do  that 
would  be  to  change  the  legal  definition  of 
"veteran"  (Title  38  U.S.C,  Chapter  1  Sec 
101(2))    to:  "^ 

"The  term  'veteran'  means  a  person  who 
served  In  the  active  mllltarv,  naval  or  air 
forces,  and  was  discharged  "therefrom  wltli 
other  than  dlshcnorable  discharges." 

Thus,  all  veterans  with  administrative  dis- 
charges would  receive  benefits.  Only  veter- 
ans who  had  been  given  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge by  a  court-martial  could  be  denied 
benefits  by  the  VA. 

Section"  3103  of  Chapter  53  of  Title  38 
use.  also  should  be  repealed  to  make  the 
act  consistent.  In  addition,  should  the  pro- 
posal for  a  single  type  of  discharge  become 
law,  all  veterans  would  receive  benefits  based 
on  the  good  time  they  served,  since  other 
portions  of  VA  laws  which  define  the  length 
of  time  a  veteran  must  serve  to  be  eligible 
for  benefits  would  remain  Intact. 

It  is  absurd  to  deny  benefits  to  ai.d  cripple 
the  life  of  a  veterafi  who  serves  two  exemp- 
lary years  of  service  and  makes  a  single  mis- 
take. The  inherent  Injustices  in  the  current 
.system  must  be  eliminated;  the  lives  of  half 
a  million  Americans  are  at  stake. 

QITESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS 

1.  Wouldn't  the  proposed  single  type  of 
discharge  seriously  affect  the  ability  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  maintain  discipline'.' 

No.  A  person  found  guilty  of  a  miluarv 
offense  can  be  fined,  restricted,  reduced  In 
rajik,  and/or  given  a  prison  sentence.  All 
these  punishments  provide  ample  incentive 
for  good  behavior.  By  them.selves— without 
any  additional  threat  of  a  •'life  .sentence" 
they  are  sufHcIent  to  maintain  discipline. 

Many  members  of  the  military  establish- 
ment admit  to  this.  In  1972  half  of  the  Task 
Force  on  the  Administration  of  MUitary  Jus- 
tice in  the  Armed  Forces  recommended  "to  the 
Defense  Department  that  the  characteriza- 
tion of  administrative  discharges  be  elimi- 
nated. It  is  questionable  that  thev  would 
have  recommended  anything  that  wo"u!d  have 
even  the  remotest  chance  of  adver:  elv  affect- 
ing muitary  discipline. 

To  punish  men  for  life  with  a  bad  dis- 
charge after,  and  in  addition  to,  requiring 
them  to  "pay"  for  their  crime  not  only  is 
unwarranted,  it  is  unjust.  The  fact  that  more 
than  500,000  of  these  discharges  were  glvcu 


during  the  Vietiuim  era  In  itself  casts  serious 
doubt  on  the  ability  of  discharges  to  main- 
tain discipline — at   all. 

2.  Why  should  veterans  with  other  than 
honorable  discharges  recel\e  the  same  bene- 
fits as  their  peers  with  honorable  di.scharges? 
For  lots  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
various  types  of  discharges  don't  mean  anv- 
thing.  Two  are  "punitive,"  three  are  "ad- 
ministrative.' but  less  than  honorable  ad- 
ministrative discharges  can  be,  and  usually 
are,  as  puniiive  as  punitive  discharges.  Per- 
haps even  more  important,  the  Armed  Forces 
di.splay  no  unifoniuty  in  the  manner  in  which 
discharges  are  handed  out.  A  person  dis- 
charged for  one  reason  in  one  service  may  be 
given  nn  honorable  disciiarge.  while  a  per- 
son discharged  for  the  same  reason  from 
an<ither  .service  may  be  given  .<  le.s.s  than 
honorable  discharge. 

Second,  although  a  less  than  honorable 
discharge  cor^tltutes  a  life  sentence  to  the 
person  receiving  it,  few  of  the^e  veterans  did 
anything  wrong  by  civilian  standards.  Nearly 
90  percent  of  all  less  than  honorable  dis"- 
chaigco  are  handed  out  for  offen.ses  which  in 
civilian  life  would  not  be  considered  "crimes  " 
This  absurd  overkill  is  tnherentlv  unfair. 

Third  there  is  evidence  that"  the  hand- 
ing out  of  less  than  honorable  discharges 
has  ra'-ial  overtones.  Forty  percent  of  the 
500.0UO  service  member.?  recelvmg  less  than 
honorable  discharges  during  the  Vietnam  era 
Were  Black.  Chlcano,  or  members  of  other 
minority  groups.  This  alarming  figure  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  manner  and  the 
reasons  behind  tht.se  discharges.  In  1972  the 
Defense  Department  set  up  a  ta.sk  force  to 
study  racism  in  the  mUitary.  Its  four  volume 
study  shows  that  the  Armed  Forces  are  racist 
iiistUutions:  it  isn't  surprising,  therefore. 
that  this  racism  is  exhibit<>d  m  one  of  the 
services'  biggest  clubs— the  less  than  honor- 
able discharge. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all.  the  current 
system  doesn't  take  into  account  the  good 
tune  a  veteran  .served  be.fore  what  In  many 
cases  was  the  commission  of  a  single  mistake 
The.se  discharges  were  given  to  men  and  wom- 
en almost  always  under  the  age  of  25  who 
alrsady  had  served  for  two,  three  or  four 
years  w'thout  a  serious  charge  against  them. 
Moreover.  65  percent  of  these  less  than 
honorable  discharges  were  given  without 
even  the  few  procedural  safeguards  of  a 
court-martial— without  anv  semblance  of  due 
process  of  law.  Many  of  these  veterans  un- 
knowingly waived  their  Constitutional  rights 
and  a  large  number  were  given  false  infor- 
mation aijout  the  possibilities  of  upgradiu  • 
ilieir  di.scharges. 

Mo.st  of  these  veicraiis  have  earned  the'- 
benef.is  by  the  good  time  t.nev  liave  served 
Denying  them  their  benefits  li,  unjust  un- 
fair, and  unwise. 

3.  What  are  the  effects  of  a  le.ss  than  hnr- 
orable  discharge? 

The  effects  of  other  than  honorable  di  - 
charges  on  World  War  II.  Korean  War  ard 
Vietnam  War  veterans  are  serious.  A  bad 
conduct  discharge,  for  example,  brands  fe 
veteran  as  a  felon  for  life.  The  other  serioic- 
conse-.uences  include  no  re-emp]ovmci;t 
right,  m  some  states  and  denial  of  equal  job 
opportunities  In  Bll  states.  In  addition  to 
denying  these  men  and  women  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution,  a  les^  than  hon- 
orable aischarge  precludes  these  veterans 
irom  receiving  numerous  ..,ta'c.  lederal  a'ld 
local  benefits. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  attorneys  are 
prohibited  by  statute  from  receiving  more 
than  *10  from  any  veteran  seeking  assistance 
in  obtaining  his  VA  benefits.  The.se  burdens 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  thousand.s  of 
veterans  with  "bad"  discharge.-,  arc  :n  feder  i' 
state  and  local  prisons. 

4.   Won't    upgrading   all    the.se   discharges 
cost  a  lot  of  badly  needed  federal  money? 

Not    neces-sarily.    Some    evidence    suggests 
t.iat  granting  these  veterans  thch-  benefi's 
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actu.illy  could  sa\e  Ihf  tintpiiver.-'  ni<jncy 
For  example,  a  veleriui  in  Colorndo  on  uii- 
eiiiplovineal  compensation  receives  an  aver- 
lue  of  $3GG  per  mon'h:  the  money  given  him 
IS  not  an  inve.--tmenr  and  yield.^  no  reiarn. 
His  VA  educational  benetUb,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  cast  the  yovernmeiu  only  $270  per 
inonth.  and  education  is  m  inves'nieiu  in  a 
humAii  resource 

Eliminaiiui;  less  than  honorable  discharge^ 
and  upurading  all  those  that  cnn-ently  exist 
could  remove  nianv  veterans  irmn  the  un- 
employment rolls  and  tunnel  additional 
money  into  colleges,  uni'.prslties  and  trade 
.schools  where  it  is  badlv  needed.  In  addition, 
it  probably  would  deter  many  veterans  from 
liirning  to  criim-  ■■t  i.-'  nt  iiir.-  'o  prison 


HH  4^-22  USING  H.XRlJ  KARNED 
WEALTH  OF  LOWP.R  INCOMt 
TAXPAYERS  TO  FEED  HIGH-IN- 
COME CHILDREN 

HON.  JAMES  ABDNCR 

OF    SOfTH    0\KOI \ 
IX   IHt:  HOUSE  OF  RLPKE.•s^.\  1  \I  l\  K.- 

Tuesday.   March    [IS    lUT.i 

Mr  ABDNOR  Mt  Sueaker.  it  lias 
been  aruiied  in  this  Chanibci-  that  inid- 
dle-mcome  latnihes  are  btiideiied  by 
haying  to  pay  the  full  pi  ice  of  then 
children's  lunche.s  in  these  economic;il!y 
tjoubled  tune.s 

No  one  doubts  tliis  inytiineni  It  w 
tmt . 

But  it  i.s  also  true,  a.s  ha.s  been  said 
many  tiine.s.  there  i.s  no  sucli  thing  as  a 
free  luncii.  Someone  mu-^t  pav. 

Tlie  whole  country — lo-y-.  middle-,  and 
upper-income  lamilie.s— has  been  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  Federal  dehi  it  spending 
by  .suffering  tiie  effects  ot  inflation. 
And  now  lower-  and  middle-iiuoine  tax- 
payers are  bemt;  asked  to  bear  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  sub.sidizmu  the  co-i  of  lunches 
for  children  of  upper-income  families 
too  in  H.R.  4222.  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  C'inld  NtitMUon  Act 
amendments 

The  committee  maintains  that  money 
.-pent  on  proyidinK  a  school  lunch  will 
be  more  efficiently  spent  tlutn  a  .similar 
amount  expended  by  mduidual  families 
for  meals  brought  to  school  Tiiere  is  no 
doubt  that  economies  of  si  ale  can  result 
in  .sayings  m  expen.-e  in  mass  leedini.; 
operations,  but  I  think  we  must  realize 
tiiat  in  makin«  this  ai^tununt  the  com- 
mittee is  really  .saying  the  Ooyernment 
can  spend  people's  monev  for  ihem  better 
than  they  can  spend  it  theiuselyes. 

We  are  .seeinsj  the  effects  of  this  kind 
of  thinking  in  the  intlaiion  which 
plat,'ues  our  Nation  today,  but  what  is 
happenins  now  is  nothini;  compared  to 
what  will  happen  if  we  continue  to  tiy 
to  £;et  a  free  lunch  at  the  Govetiunent's 
expense. 

The  Goyernnienfs  expense  is  simiJly 
tlie  peoples  expen.se — either  directly, 
through  taxes,  or  indirectly,  through  in- 
flation. 

Tliere  are  those  v,  ho  suicerely  belie\e 
that  it  is  the  proper  function  of  Gov- 
ernment to  redistribute  the  wealth  to 
fho.se  who  cannot  obtain  it  themselves 
through  the  economic  .system  It  ha.*;  not 
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been  argued  until  now.  however,  that  it 
is  also  the  Governments  responsibility 
to  redistribute  the  hard  earned  wealth  of 
lower-income  taxpayers  to  the  children 
of  middle-   and  upper-income  familie.s. 

All  .Americans,  indeed  all  people,  have 
a  respon.sibility  to  a.ssist  the  less  fortu- 
nate Few  would  di.spute  that  childi-en 
from  lower-income  .American  families 
should  have  free  or  reduced  priced 
lunches  .And  let  us  ^et  one  thine 
straight — i.o  one.  imludinu  the  adminis- 
tration, wants  to  dismantle  the  school 
lunch  program. 

There  are  simply  too  :nany  good.  just, 
and  ur'.ienl  demands  on  our  Nation's  nat- 
ural and  human  resources,  however,  for 
Congress  to  try  to  provide  free  .solutions 
lor  each  ot  t'nem  e\ery  time  a  special  in- 
terest group  musters  the  power  to  per- 
suade the  Members  that  their  political 
sur\i\al  depends  on  it. 

'1  here  are  no  truly  nee  lunches.  The 
nuii-ition  of  our  voun;;  deserves  the  high- 
est priority,  but  congressional  wand- 
waving  to  freeze  the  price  of  school 
lunrhes  to  all  students  only  treats  the 
symptom,  while  aggravating  the  disea.se. 

I  want  to  assure  mv  coUeai^ues  that 
I  am  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion s  individual  scliool  lunch  progriims. 
I  reali/;e  that  my  opposition  to  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  lor  dealing  with  the.se 
problems  will  be  misinterpreted  and  used 
apainsi  me  bv  my  jiolitical  opponents. 

I  cannot  m  clear  conscience,  however. 
su|)port  a  measure  which  so  ob\iously 
misdirects  financial  resources  to  a.ssi.st 
middli'-  and  upper-income  families  while 
increasing  the  Federal  debt,  while  other 
urgent  priorities  go  unmet,  and  when 
even  the  short-term  benefits  in  savings 
brought  by  this  ■free  lunch"  wUl  be  re- 
paid in  full  through  inflation  by  all 
.*.mfricans.  ncli  and  poor  alike 


EXFCUriVE    AGREEMENTS    REVIEW 
ACT 


HON.   GLADYS  NOON  SPELL>:AN 

l.t      M.\r.Yt..\S'Il 

IN    I  HE  HCJUSE  OF  REPRE.SEN  lA  I  IVES 

Tiirsdav.  March   25.  1975 

.Mi.v  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
miioducing  legislation  today  to  provide 
for  coiieressional  re\iew  of  executive 
agreements  made  in  ihe  area  of  foreign 
relations  Executive  agreements  have 
gradually  replaced  the  making  of  treaties 
as  the  normal  means  of  international 
commitments.  Such  ii.se  of  executive 
'greements  bypa,s.ses  congre.s.sional  par- 
tis.pation  in  tlie  making  of  international 
commitments,  because  executive  agree- 
ments have  the  effect  of  treaties  in  in- 
ternational law,  and  becau.se  under  pres- 
ent procedures  executive  agreements  do 
not  require  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  as  do  treaties. 

Notable  evample.s  would  be  purijorted 
agreements  for  aid  to  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, agreements  on  arms  limitations, 
military  ba.se  aKieement.s  in  the  Azores, 
and  an  agreement  with  Ethiopia  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  defen.sp 
facilities  in  that  country    Other  aL'ree- 
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inents  of  great  international  importance 
have  been  made  without  the  opportunity 
for  congres^sional  participation  includ- 
ing the  Armistice  agreement  at  the  end 
of  the  Korean  war,  and  the  declaration  oi 
neutrality  as  to  Laos  in  1962. 

This  bill,  which  has  also  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  John  Gle.vn  in  the 
Senate,  will  restore  the  Congress  to  its 
constitutional  role  in  the  making  and  re- 
viewing of  international  agreements. 
Specificallv.  the  bill  would:  First,  require 
that  the  President  shall  tran.smit  each 
executive  agreement  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign relations  to  the  Senate.  If  the  Presi- 
dent feels  that  the  disclo.sure  of  any 
agreement  is  prejudicial  to  the  Nation's 
.security,  he  can  transmit  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate under  an  understanding  of  secrecy, 
and  second,  the  executive  agreement 
shall  become  effective  60  days  after 
transmittal  to  the  Senate  or  later  if  the 
agreement  provides,  unless  with  60 
days  the  Senate  pa.s.ses  a  resolution  dis- 
a))pioving  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legi.slation,  it  is  my 
belief,  will  a.ssist  the  Congre.ss  in  insur- 
ing it  meets  its  responsibilities  in  the  field 
ol  foreign  relations.  I  feel  that  the  Chief 
Executive  .should  welcome  the  sharing 
with  Congre.ss  of  the  awesome  responsi- 
bility of  foreign  affairs.  Certainly,  the 
prc.eiii  administration  seems  to  recog- 
ni/e  tije  shared  powers  of  the  two 
branches  under  the  Constitution,  and  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  stated  his  belief  that  there 
must  be  cooperation  between  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  in  the  conduct 
ot  foieign  affairs.  This  bill  would  insure 
that  Congress  will  participate  thoroughly 
m  such  a  partnership.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  preserve  the  constitutional 
checks  and  balances. 
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HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

or    CONNtCTICCT 
IN    IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1975 

Mr,  MOFFETT,  Mr,  Speaker,  regula- 
tory reform  in  the  utilities  industry  is  a 
prime  example  of  an  area  in  which  the 
beleaguered  consumer  deserves  more 
than  mere  rhetorical  support.  We  sorely 
need  a  vehicle  to  insure  that  the  con- 
sumer has  a  strong  say  in  the  utilities 
service  and  rate  structure  determina- 
tions. Thus  far.  State  regulatory  bodies 
often  consider  only  the  views  of  the  in- 
dustry they  are  suppo.sedly  reiiulatine— 
the  utilities  companies  themselves. 

For  those  who  wish  to  make  a  solid 
contribution  to  rectifying  this  inequity. 
I  call  attention  to  a  Ralph  Nader  orga- 
nization known  as  RUCAG:  the  Resi- 
dential Utility  Consumer  Action  Group 
RUCAG  is  working  toward  the  establish- 
ment and  funding  of  a  staff  of  consumer 
advocacy  lawyers,  economists  and  ac- 
countants in  each  State.  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  my  colleagues  study  their 
"checkoff "  funding  proposal  and  their 
recommendations  for  genuine  relief  of 
the  overburdened  and  overtaxed  Ameri- 
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can  consumer.  RUCAG  can  be  contacted 

at   P.O.    Box    19312,    Wa.shington.    DC. 

20036. 

The  material  follows:  | 

Rt.siDENTiAi,  Utility  Consi  mfr  Action 

Group 

iKL'C.^G-.A^  consumers  cherVofi'  to  fight 
iiu)i!y  ripoffs.) 

I.NrRODI.CTIOK 

D.iniig  1974.  electric  rates  increased  2.2 
hiUion  dollars  (S2, 200, 000,000 ) ,  twice  the  in- 
crease.s  of  1973.  Already  pending  before  the 
v.irious  public  utility  regulatory  bodies  is 
aiiollier  4  billion  dollars   ($4,000,000,000). 

At  the  .same  time,  AT&T  has  asked  for  the 
laige.sl  rale  Increase  ever  for  long  distance 
calls  and  lor  a  return  to  investors  that  is 
the  lilghest  in  the  nation  for  any  utility. 
Their  local  units  are  not,  far  behind,  asking 
for  increases  in  ;he  charge  for  a  pay  phone 
from  10  20  cents  and  a  charge  for  an  infor- 
mation call. 

The  President  has  suggested  a  program 
tlial  would  increase  fuel  oil  piircs  to  utilities 
tau.sing  an  increase  in  i.,ies  lor  the  Con  Ed 
customers  of  over  25,  . 

The  Federal  Energy  Adniiiiistiaiion  (PEA) 
!,.is  charued  that  utilities  in  the  SouUi  ueie 
bilked  by  fuel  wholesalers  and  brokers,  re- 
sulting m  higher  prices  for  consumers. 

Nuclear  power  plants,  suppo.sedly  the  so- 
lution to  the  high  cost  of  fuel  have  proved 
to  be  neither  safe  nor  cliei'p.  and  very  un- 
reliable. In  196H,  a  nuclear  plant  cost  $100 
per  kilowatt.  Many  ni  w  co'^t  over  4800  per 
kilowatt  and  the  costs  keep  risint;. 

And  even  w,ih  these  liorror  tales,  the  Foid 
Admini.-.trat'on  is  advcK'Rling  a  change  in  the 
accoiiiuing  metnods  of  the  utilities.  It  would 
allow  them  to  include  in  their  hit-c  all  new 
plants  under  construction,  not  just  those 
plants  pioducing  power  from  which  the  co:i- 
sumer  gets  some  benefit.  Ihe  Congressional 
Research  Service  estimates  this  will  cost  con- 
sumers $37  billion  over  5  years.  They  want 
tlie  consumer  to  pay  today  for  tomorrow's 
power,  whether  they  need  that  power  or  not. 
■lo  compound  matters,  the  acojunting 
change  i.s  only  allowed  for  miclear  and  coal 
plants,  providing  an  incentive  to  build  more 
and  more  of  the  huge  nuclear  moiLsters. 

The  Administration  also  wants  to  deregu- 
late tlie  price  of  natural  gas,  a.s  well  as  place 
an  excl.se  tax  on  Its  use.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  will  cost  the  consumer  another  $12-15 
billion  dollars.  The  Administration  argues 
that  it  is  proper  to  let  the  free  market  de- 
termine the  prices  of  natural  gas— but  there 
Is  no  free  market,  for  the  oil  cartel  effectivelv 
sets  the  price. 

THE    PROBItM 

These  aie  Just  a  few  examples  of  the  many 
expenses  and  abuses  the  consumer  now  bears. 
If  the  consumer  Is  concerned  about  tlie  ever 
increasing  costs  of  the  telephone,  electricity 
natural  gas,  and  drinking  water,  what  can  he 
or  she  do?  How  does  one  combat  the  utilities 
and  the  government  regulators  that  become 
their  partners  in  the  raid  on  the  pocket- 
books  of  consumers? 

In  the  case  of  the  utilities,  the  consumer 
is  protected  by  the  state  public  utilities  com- 
missions. The  commissions  were  created  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  and  insure  that 
the  utility  monopolies  were  only  allowed  the 
profits  neces.sary  to  maintain  their  service. 
That's  the  theory. 

The  practice  is  something  else.  As  has  been 
the  story  with  much  regulation,  utility  com- 
•  missions  have  never  been  funded  adequately 
stalled  properly  or  permitted  to  vigorously 
investigate  and  monitor.  They  have  tended 
to  develop  attitudes  more  conducive  to  the 
interests  they  regulate  than  the  consumers 
they  were  supposed  to  protect.  They  have 
proven  incapable  of  answering  consumer 
complaints,  and  even  have  shown  little  re- 
gard for  the  consumer,  avoiding  contact  with 
those  citizens  whose  taxes  pay  their  salaries. 
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If  the  utility  commissions  are  not  protect- 
ing consumer  interests,  who  is?  Suppose  a 
citizen  or  group  of  citizens  decided  that 
either  the  telephone,  electric  or  gas  com- 
pany was  charging  too  high  a  rate.  What 
would  be  the  next  course  of  action  for  that 
citizen?  What  can  they  do?  They  can  begin 
by  educating  themselves.  For  example,  the 
Environmental  Action  Foundation  has  pre- 
pared a  112  page  booklet  on  electric  power 
nnd  most  of  what  a  citizen  needs  to  knoiv 
to  become  involved. 

Even  if  we  a.ssunie  that  a  consumer  is  con- 
cerned and  knowledgeable  about  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  electric  utility  Industry,  then 
what?  How  are  you  going  to  challenge  the 
utilities  in  a  rate  proceeding?  How  are  you 
going  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  lawyers, 
expert  witne.sses,  appeals  and  the  organij:- 
ing  of  citizen  opposition?  Numerous  citizens 
have  intervened  in  utUity  proceedings.  They 
have  even  won  small  victories.  However,  the 
following  year  the  utility  returns  with 
another  application  and  you  and  your  friends 
have  even  less  mo>iey.  They  can  afford  to 
return  year  after  year,  they  have  jour 
money  (as  a  rate  payer)  to  pay  their  siaflf, 
their  lawyers  and  their  expert  witnes.scs. 

Some  have  offered  as  a  solution  a  •Peoples' 
or  Consumers'  Counsel."  A  Peoples'  Counsel 
is  a  lawyer  appointed  by  the  Governor  or 
Public  Utilities  Commission  to  represent  m 
hearings  consumer  i-iterests.  That  may  be 
part  of  the  solution  but  it  does  not  provide 
enough  political  balance.  It  has  al  least 
two  major  drawbacks.  To  whom  does  the 
person  holding  the  position  owe  their  ap- 
pointment, and,  therefore,  to  whom  is  the 
Consumer  Coun.sel  accountable?  Where  will 
the  person  get  the  funds  necessary  lo  fight 
the  uiihty  requests?  But,  equally  important, 
is  the  consumer  counsel  able  to  organize 
busloads  of  citizens  to  testify  at  legislative 
proceedings,  to  picket  the  headquarters  of 
the  utility  commission  or  lead  proxy  fights? 
Can  the  'Consumer  Counsel '  involve  people 
in  the  proce.s.s?  It  is  highly  questionable  at 
best, 

THE  SOLOnol* 

Consumers  need  an  organization  that  has 
independence,  accountability  to  the  rate 
payers  rather  than  the  utility  commission 
of  the  UtUity  executives,  and  money. 

There  Is  one  proposal  that  meets  all  teats, 
a  Residential  Utility  Consumer  Action  Group 
(RUCAG) .  What  residential  utUity  customers 
need  most  is  an  organization  and  a  full  time 
staff  of  la\vj'ers,  economists  and  accountants. 
How  do  you  get  the  money  for  such  a  sophis- 
ticated stay?  Such  an  organization  could 
be  established  by  state  law  or  utUity  com- 
mission regulation  and  would  be  funded 
through  a  check-off.  Tlie  check-off  would 
work  this  way.  Included  within  every  month- 
ly bill  of  each  and  every  utUlty  in  the  state 
sent  to  residential  tonsumers  would  be  room 
on  the  bUl  for  listing  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. If  the  consumer  desired,  he  or  she 
could  check  off  the  amount  to  be  contrlouted 
to  their  action  group  and  add  it  to  their 
utUlty  bUl. 

The  UtUlty  would  then  be  obligated,  under 
strict  audit,  to  pass  such  monthly  contribu- 
tions over  to  the  Residential  Utility  Con- 
sumer Action  Group. 

A  RUCAG  would  use  traditional  elective 
procedures.  Its  membership— all  those  resi- 
dential consumers  contributing  a  small  mini- 
mum amount  to  the  fund — would  each  have 
one  vote  in  the  yearly  election  of  a  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Board  would  be  responsible 
for  hiring  the  staff,  Intervening  In  rate  pro- 
ceedings, handling  consumer  complaints  and 
insuring  that  consumers  and  the  rest  of  the 
public  are  kept  constantly  informed  of  their 
activities.  This  would  Include  the  publica- 
tion of  minutes  of  all  meetings  and  their 
dLstributlon  to  public  libraries,  as  well  as 
the  requirement  that  meetings  of  the  Board 
remain  open. 
Membership  would  be  limited  to  rcsidcnllal 


cu.siomeis.  those  lesot  able  to  fund  an  or- 
ganized opposition  to  rate  increa.ses  on  an 
ongoing  iiasis.  There  should  be  one  exception 
Residential  customers  either  employed  bv 
or  holding  -^haies  in  a  local  utility  shiiukl 
not  become  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Ti;e.st  people  would  have  an  inliercnt 
conflict  ol  interest  and  may  act  against  :he 
inlerest.s  oi  \h,:  %ast  number  of  residenii.il 
<  onsumer.--. 

The  telephone,  electric,  gas  or  wale,-  u<,,,m 
will  act  ,,oie:y  a.s  a  colltcuon  agent  In  any 
given  mont'i  a  consumer  would  check  oT 
however  -iiuch  money  he  or  .she  wanted  to 
aod  to  tlieir  bii!.  Tht  contribution  is  entirely 
voluntary.  The  names  of  those  niakin,-  ihe 
contribution  vould  be  lui-ned  over  lo  the 
!,iour)  b;,  the  atui.y.  and  the  utility  wo,;lfi 
be  Jorbi'^ioen  !i„ni  maintaining  a  cc.j<v  of 
UiE  nanu-s— a  rcquiremeiil  to  avoid  am  n.js- 
sible  r-^taliatory  action. 


WHAT   WOULD   THE   RUCAG   DO? 

The  lipxr  major  question  i.s— what  .sl-.^uld 
the  RUCAG  do?  Whal  issues  sliould  i'  ad- 
dress? I'  will  be  involved  ia  monitoiing  «): 
legislative  a-tiviy  relevant  tx>  utility  oper.,- 
tlon.  It  will  intervene  In  all  appropriate 
C'.uri,  cases.  And  most  important,  it  will  .k 
a  C'.n~fanl  participant  in  rate  proceedings 

In  the  rate  proceedings,  it  will  chai;e'it;e 
unnecessary  expenses  claimed  bv  the  utliil  , 
.Mich  as  adverti.sing.  It  wiU  challenge  the  re- 
quests for  unfair  inclusions  in  the  'h-c 
ba.se— that  amount  of  equipment  upnn 
which  a  rate  of  return  is  to  be  psid  ron- 
.•iumers  need  avcuuntants  to  aiuilvze  the  a-i- 
plicatlon  a  :d  ihe  various  figures  prescnt.-ti 
A  RUCAC;   can    hire   those  accnuntants 

Consiinici-.s  also  uied  ev.noniLsts  to  deifr- 
mme  what  under  law.  would  be  a  ;au  ra  f 
Oi  return.  The  law  says  that  it  must  be  :ai:- 
t'->  the  iii-.estor  a-id  the  consumer.  The  toin- 
pany  says  what  is  f,.ir  to  the  investor,  bn; 
there  is  no  one  spying  what  is  f.ur  Uy  the 
consumer. 

Engineer.-;  are  also  needed  to  check  'lie 
caicularion  of  tl,e  rate  ba.se.  What  plant  and 
equipment  i>,  used  and  ustful  ■  v,  the  c  n;- 
sumer?  A  RUCAti  caji  find  out. 

And  what  of  the  rate  structure,  iii.^ 
methcxl  of  pricing?  Someone  needs  to  moni- 
tor how  the  rate  structure  Is  designed.  It  is 
not  proper  to  rewaid  those  who  use  moie 
wiih  lower  rates  per  kilowatt  hour.  Keop't- 
should  p.'>y  tiie  lull  cost  of  the  electricit-, 
ihey  use.  Consumers  need  engineers  and 
economists  who  can  analyze  the  presenta- 
tions of  the  utilities  and"  help  desi?;-  r.vf^ 
structures  thai  are  properly  re:ated  to  c  >-t 
and  are  therefore  non-di.scriminaiory. 

What  of  the  predictions  for  growth?  H  .w 
many  more  plants  do  we  actually  neec  • 
Utilities  often  want  to  grow  mindlesslv,  even 
sometimes  by  promoung  wasteful  use  of  en- 
ergy. Is  such  grovKth  in  the  best  interest  o; 
consumers  and  the  environment?  The 
RUCAG  can  raise  these  issues  and  pre.sem 
t^stimonx  to  the  PUC  and  legislature  about 
the  needs  for  new  plants. 

What  of  the  decision  to  build  a  nuclei:- 
plant?  Who  will  intervene  in  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  proceedings  (now  called  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission!.  Who  will 
point  out  that  nuclear  plants  are  only 
functioning  at  50  ;  of  their  capacity  oniv 
60':  of  the  time?  Who  will  point  out  that 
after  7  years  of  operation,  they  only  f.uir- 
tion  at  38  ■ ,   of  capacity? 

What  of  concerns  expressed  by  citizens 
throughout  the  country  about  fuel  adju:,'- 
ment  clauses  and  the  ever  Increasing  pass 
thi-ough  of  oil  costs?  The  FEA  has  determined 
that  there  has  been  price  gouging  in  certain 
regions.  Tlie  RUCAG  can  monitor  the  cost  o! 
fuel  to  determine  whether  the  utilit\  js 
properly  charged,  or  whether  the  utilitv,'due 
to  the  fuel  adjustment  clause,  doe.s  not  c  trc 
that  It  Is  being  charged. 

The  RUCAG  will  intervene  in  requests  by 
telephone  companies  for  rate  Increases,  it 
will  challenge  a  phone  company  that  i-ed.ices 
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b'.isinePs  ratts  and  tliarses-  coiism-nei.-  more. 
It  will  challenge  :»  plicue  i.'rnip\ny  tb.T.i  «ants 
to  double  lliu  puce  of  :\  pay  plioiie  cail.  It 
vvill  challenire  fhartt  >  U  r  an  ir.frjriniiUoii  call 
to  deterni.iic  '.vhttht  r  ii  ;^  jubtii'.t^J  bv  co.->,s. 
And,  It  can  provide  tiie  Input  cf  iocHl  cltl- 
zeiio  iiitu  proc'-edlnL'K  i;efore  the  Federal 
Conirnuriicaiiui  s  Cuinmi>>io»i  iFC'C  i  oa  re- 
cjiiesls  by  ATdx-T  lor  mesre  r,[  the  c<ntiiimer.s' 
l.a.d  t  .irccfl  tl'jl'.  rj 

And.  equ.TiIy  imp<^.-l.".iit.  llic  RUCAO  »'U 
at't  iLs  a  reposiicny  fur  coasuncr  coaiplalrits — 
'he  same  complaints  that  i;.Ttlier  dr.ai  on  the 
de-k  of  an  cnijuif^er  iu  tlie  Public  Ltilltte^ 
Cummi.'-suin.  EmpU.yeei:  of  the  RUC.'.G  cpn 
luke  these  coniiiianttE  to  il-,e  P-iij'.ic  UlUtt'es 
t'd.nmission  '.s  a  eroii^  ^nd  rfennnd  pctlon. 

Other  ."sfalf  time  c.-^:i  bi'd  sn"u;d  t;e  cle- 
•. '.il>I  tn  larger  Issues  -the  '■■(ru.Miuc  oi  I'tili- 
•i;-i.  fhoir  politiral  «fti\ils.  tJie  luti  lor  leg- 
.^irtiive  reiorm,  and  the  ^llvtf^tlg(>.l  u>u  cjf  new 
t;  niiolof;,,  a;id  n'lieuui'lvf  finn-  if  eiitr^iv 
producUon. 

How    in    »•  -kM    .»     lit  I  M- 

The  Srst  step  in  every  suocejisful  puUtlcal 
battle  is  tc  de.elnp  yoiir  orgptii/ation.  Tou 
should  cnnt  ■i':  all  ^ir.jtips  rcncyrnetl  with  the 
n.'-infr  costs  of  tstilily  Sfrvii  e'-  e  peciiUy  thc.^e 
V  :th  a  coiistlluenry. 

You  Rl.so  need  to  iiifori.i  llic  public  av.d 
£■  'p'-ain  .chat  you  hope  to  a«(;tnnplloh  In  your 
legl.slstive  e{rort.s.  For  (hl.s  you  need  a  go<.d 
iiiediH  prL.:.;ram.  If  you  lUi  i.ot  coriii>iim;ca»e 
Ahiil  you  arc  doiii(;  to  ilie  public,  do  not  ex- 
pect ;heir  support. 

Ii!  most  states  the  b..tile,-.  will  be  w»i'Od 
;  ;  ibe  coti'mittee  ronvs  jtj  d  on  tlie  tlonr.s  i>l 
thf  slate  lef^lslBi'.ire.s  Thtr.-i'TP  be  certnlii 
'o  have  wUhin  yctir  coalition  renpict-d 
ppople  v.hn  h.ive  acre.--  to  fleeted  and  iip- 
pointed  olIiolaLs.  When  the  Ubls'Hdcui  is  ii.- 
ir-'ducc'I.  ,\ou  shcuild  >cl'i:;i  as  riiinv  tc-«p."u- 
^iiti>  ao  po.-.sible.  Tho.-e  i.ptit,.si.r>;  bitoulj  tii- 
cUtdp  the  chalrpersoii^  ai.d  ii;enil>en  ol  the 
let;l!,latlve  coinir.itlee  ihiil  \a.::  held  henting.s 
.11  a  draft  the  let-i^lancn 

AKo.  dc'.  p'op  a  iietv  crk  M.al  cun  Irt  voter, 
■.ow  th.p  poslrini;.«;  of  their  <-le(te<l  repre- 
-»:'tativrs.  It  vH'i  b*  dlffloilt  for  ju.Mtictans 
n>  openly  oppose  utility  refoim.  It  •will  not 
he  .so  difficitU  for  them  lo  quietly  oppcse 
inibiic  p.xpo.<iure  of  their  opposiiion  to  the 
HUCAO  legislation  cs>ii  hflp  pei-uacle  them 
!.i)l  to  dismiss  your  CBU.-se  tuo  Hi,litlv,  Wutch 
them  carelully  and  ilif.  will  bt-  mure  re- 
poiisivp. 

This  Is  obvioa  ly  a  vit>  ri  dimcn'ary  vei - 
'lou  of  the  battle.  You  wilt  nc^d  to  tievelop 
the  .strate^;v  best  .suited  to  votir  .stnte.  The 
creation  ol  a  clti/'ni  lobbv  w'M  hflp  If  the 
!et;i.<ilarors  know  that  the>r  ailloJis  oii  th's 
i>suo  '.vlll  be  remembered,  ^t-u  rvill  more 
re»di'y  obtain   their  ~npp-. -i 

I'omorrt'W  co:fta-t  your  iifijrhbt.rs.  cci.- 
siirner  and  environmemal  uroups.  aiid  all 
civic  a.'<.->octHtlf>ns  concerned  with  uullty  re- 
form and  :^pe  If  thf  are  Ir'ere.sted  i-i  estnb- 
It.-hitip  a  RUCAO  E>;plaiii  to  them  that  this 
i.s  the  only  renlis.ic  way  '.o  provide  ongoing 
i'lid  liideiiciideut  citizen  acce.ss  and  uiput 
liilo  utility  decision  making.  Have  them  con- 
tact their  frleiidj>.  otliei  groups,  church 
:?;iders.  Arran^ie  nn  or^nnj/ational  meeting 
and  plan  ycur  iiction  strate",'.-.  You  Jusi  have 
to  believe  that  the  avenif-e  citizen  can  win 
Aheu  he  or  she  cnibm^s  their  ctlcrls  with 
nther  citizens. 

It  may  inirially  -iee'ii  an  impr*.-.|ble  task  to 
tiik"  on  as  powerful  and  lartre  an  in-ititutioa 
a.>i  a  public  utih'v  But  a  Journey  of  a  thou- 
■saiid  miles,  as  Pre-<ldent  Jo!jn  Kennedy  wa"^ 
totid  cf  sayint',  h'^tjlir-  v^iMi  a  =in.j'c  step. 
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HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF    MtSSOttBI 
i:.    t  HK  HOL>iE  OF  REPnESLNTA TIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2S.  1975 

Mr.  TAYLOR  oi  Mis.'-ouii.  Mr.  Sptak- 
er.  Dr.  Williara  E.  Kveilieart,  picoidnit 
of  Driity  Collei-.e  ".iiich  is  located  iti 
Spring  tif'Id.  Mo.,  in  the  rnngre.s.sional 
di.-;tfict  whiih  I  o-n  pleased  to  i-ei-resent 
recen'ly  -jddif  .-st-d  th.  Spfiii"field  Rotai.v 
Hub. 

Dr.  Eve.'hearl.i  ri,:naik.s  'ibout  the  I.t;e 
emv;|)iise  :.<sit'in.  wiiat  it  lias  done  for 
thi-s  lM..(iuii.  pnd  the  pini  th;iL  higher 
edmatioa  must  play  ui  keei.intj  Lie?  cn- 
terprLse  aliv<'  and  well  i.s  vai  twiiily  worthy 
food  for  thotight. 

1  am  delif^htfd  lo  -horf"  the  .-tatemeiit 
by  Dr.  Evcrhctirt  with  my  fu')c:>(-'U-.  v  at 
this  i  oiut  in  tl;e  Record: 

Qfo    Vams    Educ\:cs..' 

One  (>.'■  flu-  characterUitks  of  our  c.iiiiinoii 
life  thai  disturbs  me  most  is  the  rampant 
pessimt.-^ni  thai  p!  '.yue;.  us.  tlie  t  .'neval  hopo- 
Ip  sne.ss  that  ii;evitBbly  leads  to  helpUs.sties.'i. 
For  exaiupie: 

Speaking  to  Columbia  Uiilver.sil  v  i  rad- 
iiates,  Pic.-idf-t't  William  J  McGlU  i.hscrved. 
.solf.nnlv.  "Our  couiitrv  i.<  iu  the  midst  of  a 
cris..-.  of  Moral  valuta  .  man'-  writers  now 
secui  lo  as:-.iin.e  itiat  'VmencKii  societv  is  rot- 
ten to  tlie  rure  " 

Al  the  s.'nie  time.  acroR'.  I  he  t-trcci,  Mj.r- 
Karet  Mead,  the  arllculate  anil  rcp(.'!oji;l.si, 
told  8.»r\,ard  s-ent.jis  that  v.e  ne-d  to  rede- 
fine oiU'  lu.iral  values."  .since  wo  are  "totallv 
wJlhonl  'endership'  where  loartcrs  are  most 
expected,  it  is  "more  than  ev»-r  true"  that 
toUav  we  m>  .st  look  to  the  youii;;  for  moral 
renewal,  even  though  they  h.:'e  ^-icid  reason 
to  be  unni'ned  by  .;ii"li  appeal- 

liv^h  schcMil  .-.ti'deni>,  accoidiuc  to  ai'  .t'l- 
Jiual  poll  condiicLcd  by  Rep.  Edwin  H.  Fur- 
.sytbp.  of  the  Si)vlh  iN.J.)  Coni;reb.sional  Di.>- 
Irici.  etpres  okkkIs  of  worrv,  uncertainly. 
diM'Ui^iLumeiU,  and.  at  times,  .sarcHsni.  ' 
Almost  wli!iinit  e.xcep'.iou.  students  described 
the  recent  tuol  shortajje  as  "fnUe.  fraud.  '  As 
one  hiKh  .sciiooler  put  if.  ■Ihere  atf  too  ntany 
politicians  wlio  are  out  ju.s'.  lo  iiiuke  n.oiuv 
otf  tlie  people,  inslcad  oi  tijinn  to  help  the 
public.  ■ 

A  duivey  soi-iiisored  b.v  Poioi  '.nc  ^>.s-<Kiaie>-. 
Iiic  ,  a  uou-proiit.  tcundalion-supporied  (>r- 
gant/'..it><ui,  reports  ihai  ■there  hn;  been  a 
pronounced  tendency  'o  turn  in'*:ir:l.'  inier- 
nationidly  and  domcsiitally.  aii'J  uiat  more 
Amencars  tlian  ever  think  thev  and  the 
countrv  as  a  wliole  are  "wors-e  oil  loiiay  and 
with  l^^s  hope  for  the  liiture.  ' 

It  follows  in  natural  i«qijence  that  une  of 
the  most  sitjijhcaiu  que.slioii.J  ansiukt  nut  of 
lilts  kind  of  .societal  slckneic*  is  "(juo  vadl.s 
educatii?*'"  In  what  dltecflon  or  directions 
will  iiiglier  education  mrivc  in  order  to  con- 
slructively  coi.ttiid  with  this  and  the  oiher 
crt'es  that  coi:front  and  confoand  us? 

A.'-wtrs  fr)  thl-^  r•ue^^'!on  are  as  i^uitierons 
a-s  college  prcFiaerit ...  'li>dav.  at  the  requc.-t 
of  the  pro!,Taui  comniittee.  I  .shore  wltn  you 
soiuo  of  m>  thl:ikin>;.  What  I  have  in  mv 
heart  and  on  mv  mind  is  more  phiUi-^ophlc 
than  academic.  1  hrpe  It  will  .-tinula'e  all 
of  Its  to  think  and  lo  ai  i . 

First,  this  is  a  da-i  in  which  higher  e-lu- 
cation  must  faie  Mn  ri.  the  production  issi'e. 
Ts  the  service  we  aie  glviiii;  worth  what  It 
cosLs  lh«f  la.\pa;  er<.  Mie  donors,  the  parents, 
and  the  :;tii(1enls'.' 

Recently.  I  am  told,  a  Bridt;eporf.  CiHi- 
nectlcui.  new  .-.paper  pubUshcd  thhs  editorial: 

"^Irs.    lif.u'    T.i'.!.ii.l'i>   <>f    .'^hc'ton    i:-     •"llg 


the  Unlver.stty  of  Bridgeport  for  ^3bO  claim- 
ing she  learned  not'iing  when  she  attended 
a  cla'i;-!  tn  the  College  of  Educurlon  hl.-^t  spriii'; 
e:iii;;ed  'MeMiods  uad  Materials  ui  Se.-oaiarj 
Education.'  V.iu  cai.'t  consider  thi.s  a  cate 
of  Kour  prapes  bernuj.e  Mrs  lannipllo  got  an 
A.'  Th(-  <:ate  is  now  in  tlie  K-^rond  C'in  iiii 
Court. 

"Vhis  n.ay  fi  r.  a  loi  of  us  ,-oir.e  Ideas.  How 
.tijout  fcuiiig  icr  the  cost  of  an  tuili..-  four 
jears  wheie  ><m  Ic.^tii  Utile  more  than  how 
to  chuf:-a-l'i<;  beer.  Or  how  nbout  teeking 
io  recover  that  i:ortion  of  voiu-  ta.\  dollar 
iha;  .siipi»<i  t?d  Ihv-  junior  hit;h  or  lut'h  .school 
class  in  which  your  child  lea;  iicd  ,  ilch 

■  ^t!s  I.iiipielio's  suit  rfjiresci.t-  a  difTer- 
cnt  l-iiid  of  thinkin;,'  wiiich  puts  the  onus 
Oil  th»  insfltnion  :";d  th.e  tcuchir.  .\iid  Isn't 
i>iai  vhcre  it  really  bclnrjis''' 

ifcc  nl,  this  ts  1!  day  in  which  hiicher  edu- 
cation miist  iiaiiK  ii>Ut:h  for  our  Iree  cnter- 
prl'c  .nst'j.m — a  jy.stein  -.vhich  puts  the  o\\v; 
cnips  on  individual  ii.itialive.  personal  rc- 
;poti*lbility.  l!u>  ii-ipoi 'lU.ice  of  privai?  prop- 
erty, and  the  legitimacy  of  fair  wp.;;es  afti  n 
rc^sotiable  in'fiht.  True,  it's  not  a  system 
devoid  of  inuistices  and  inequities,  but  it  has 
provided  u  iiiilcr  life  icr  more  people  at  ho-ne 
a!:1  riljrortd  lliau  any  other  evfr  knovvi  o, 
:iii;:;. 

Ol'  Ji'Iy  2i.  1'I74,  Senah'r  l'roxin:rf.  ~.ctiior 
.V-ia'ci-r  from  W-.^ionsi:;.  delivered  m  .ddiess 
entitled.  "What  Is  Good  .About  the  Federal 
Oovernment'"  amon:;  otnt-r  thii!j;s.  as  re- 
pi>rtci  !n  Nrttc.iiis  Hismeis,  f-'i  pteniiier  1W74 
he  .sjM  1 

"There  ha^n  i  been  a  liuie  since  ilic  O.eal 
ncprf..;ioii  when  theie  has  betii  i-o  much  de- 
>.iiin  iation  Ol  the  AruerKaii  tiDUomv.  And 
til  re  IS  plenty  lodenoi^nce:  liillaiciii  is  raK- 
111/  at  a  lli  per  cc-nt  rate.  Uncmplovn-.ent  is 
t./o  higl;.  intere.st  ratci  are  outiaj^cous. 
"  ;-o  whiU.'s  ijoud.'  The  answer  is  plculy.' 
"Over  the  pa^t  17  -.^ar-:.  the  Senator  went 
on  M  sBV.  tlie  averi'.j't  Aiii"r!can  f.i.mily  lias 
«ai:iid  by  40  per  cent,  despite  Imiation  and 
taxes.  In  lis  purclmsing  power.  Tlie  typical 
black  famllv  h.is  done  even  belier.  In  this 
period,  the  iiitnibcr  ol  b'atisncally  p:Kir  f.iin- 
illt;;  has  dsoppcd  by  a  Itiiid.  Tno  ecoiiomv 
has  crtai'-'d  20  in.llioi;  new  Jobs,  and  'rceeni 
siirveN^  sho;.  a  sorprLsiiijily  hi^'h  level  of  loo 
;iiii^iactioa  a.Jioi.t;  A'lieriian  worKetfj.  The 
median  income  ol  all  l\S.  f.imihes  has  pas.seu 
*1-MHI1).  and  ;-oiue  lit)  pel  cent  ol  onr  laiiuhi  ; 
hav.^  iiiconies  oi    miMe   tliaii  i25.lH)o.' 

but  it  ibti'i  e;uuu.'li  Jiis'  lo  defend.  The.-,e 
are  limes  whuii  di  niaiid  i'.i>'  ot*in.-~ive.  Iu 
I'.ril.  the  Nrtlioiial  Ciiainlicr  of  C'ointneri'- 
asKeU  111'.'  Hoiioiaolc  L'V>  is  F.  H>>weil.  a  di>- 
liiii^uivhed  allorney  ol  Hicunond,  Vui^iaii. 
nnU  lor  ina'i;.  ytars  chairman  ol  the  Virt;;:i;.i 
Sidie  Beard  of  Education,  to  wrile  a  tiuiiio- 
r.ioduiu  to  provide  the  public  a  more  ba!- 
tii:fp-i  vie-.v  of  the  lonntry's  economic  syt;tctn 
He  prepared  f'.e  mcmi^randum,  and  it  was 
eii'.itled:  .Mtack  On  .\inericati  Free  Enter- 
prl.s"  System.  Ainot:;;  other  'hi-u-^  he  had 
thi:,  to  say: 

"A  'clnmn  recently  ca'-rlcd  bv  the  \V,i7i 
Strc'  Jourri!!  was  eiitiHed:  'Mi  mo  to  fjM: 
W^lv  Vol  F'.^hf  Bat  k?'  .Although  nddre.s-cd  to 
CM  by  n:in'.e.  the  article  «as  a  •.v.arr.tnR  tn  all 
\mr''lcan  bubi.ie.'-'S.  Columnist  St  .Ji.hn  ssiO 
'Ciencrfl  Mr  tors,  likp  An-.rricnn  b'.i  iicss  ir' 
{,-riierpI.  Is  •plainly  in  trouble  '  because  intel- 
le-tiial  bromides  have  b»cn  .siib.'^tltiitcd  for 
a  oourrt  iti'cilecttial  exposition  ol  iU  poi!;t 
of  view.' 

"Mr.  .•^1  John  lii:'  >  rommfiilcd  en  the 
leii-l'-iicv  ot  htisiiic^s  leader.s  to  coinpromi-c 
with  and  appease  critics  He  drew  a  parallel 
In  the  inistaken  tactics  of  manv  conegi-  ad- 
ministrators: 

•  CoileKP  aciiMni^irators  learned  too  hite 
tti.it  siicii  Hp(.>eiseinent  serves  lo  destrov  tree 
speeih.  aca'leinic  .'leedom  and  gei>uine 
si-h'>hir.ship.  One  campu.s  radical  deinfind  was 
conceded  by  unfrers'ty  hearts  only  to  be  fol- 
Ttu'. cri   by  .i   fresh  crop  which  snon  escahited 
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to  what  amounted  to  a  dcmaiid  for  outright 
surrender.' 

•One  need  not  agree  entirely  with  Mr. 
St.  Johns  analysis  but  most  observers  of  the 
American  scene  will  agree  that  the  e&sence 
o!  hi.i  mes.sage  is  sound.  American  bii.siness 
;-,  'plaiiih-  in  trouble;'  the  response  to  the 
Mide  raii;;e  of  critics  has  been  ineffective, 
r.nd  ha;  included  appeasement;  tlie  time  has 
,-omp  -  indeed,  it  is  loiit'  overdue-  for  the 
.\i6dom.  ingenuity  and  resources  of  .Amcri- 
cir.  bi;,ine.s,s  to  be  iiidrsiiailed  a;.-si:i-,t  those 
wlio  would  destroy  it.  ' 

Somewhere  I  r^ad  tliat  Wiil  a:id  Ariel  Diir- 
air..  after  spenduig  fort\-  years  of  preparing 
then  rc-pditiiiK  their  Slorv  of  Civilisation 
hare  published  a  lno-j,:..:e  svnop.sis  called 
Tlic  Le  .soiir  o:  Hisiory.  On  !he  one  hand 
they  ^Hv: 

•The  experience  of  the  pn-i  leavrt.  huie 
doubt  'hat  every  economic  .sv-,tem  mu.st 
sooner  or  lal^r  rely  upon  .some  ! or m  of  the 
profit  motive  to  stir  indivKhials  and  t;ioups 
lo  productivity.  Substiiule.s  like  slavery 
police  supervision,  or  idp'-lo-.^ical  cr.lhuslasm' 
prove  too  unprodiicUve.  loo  c\p^;iM.f"  or  'oo 
transient.  " 
On  the  oiher  hand  tht\  w.u-u  : 
■If  our  economy  fails  to  distnbiue  -.-.ealth 
lis  ably  as  it  haj  created  it,  the  road  to 
dictatorship  -.vill  be  open  to  a::v  man  who 
ran  persuasively  promise  .-ccurav  lo  all;  and 
a  martial  govcvnmeiit,  under  whatever 
charming  phra.ses.  uiil  ei.Lni'.f  ilie  de-uccratic 
world." 

Tliird.  Ibis  is  a  day  in  v.iiich  higher  edu- 
cation )nu=t  assume  the  It-ader.ship  role  in 
helping  America  out  of  her  inr.ia:  iiK.lai.se 
which  glories  in  debunl.ed  w.loi.  .,nrt  .-avors 
the  .s'-ent  of  decay  and  dcatii 

We  joke  a  loi  about  v.ilncs  One  of  -nv 
favorite  stones  is  about  a  cattleman  do-;.n'in 
west  Te.xas.  He  had  made  a  sa,  k  ol  miaiey 
in  oil  and  cattle  He  lived  m  a  biR  house  and 
enjoyed  all  the  comforts  cf  lifp  Rut  of  aP 
his  possession,  he  prl.^ed  a  .solid  gold  Cadillac 
the  most.  It  was  a  bpauiy-red  upholstery 
telewsion,  running  water  and  all  the  rest  In 
•  act,  he  let  it  be  known  that  when  he  died  he 
wanted  to  be  buried  in  that  Cadillac 

The  poor  fellow  met  an  untimely  fle 
and  the  arrangements  were  made  Af  big 
earih-inoving  machine  was  broughi  out  rom 
town,  and  the  hole  was  dug.  The  hou:  for 
he  service  arrived,  and  tlie  mortician  liiove 
the  CadiMac  to  the  place  of  biirial.  The  corp.se 
was  seated  beside  him  dressed  in  his  Ijesr 
Ihe  car  was  shiny  to  perfection.  All  the 
gadget's  were  operating.  As  the  crane  lov.erpd 
'he  car  into  the  grave,  a  man  who  had  been 
hired  to  help  dig  the  grave  turned  to  a 
friend  and  .said,  "boy,  -hafs  realij  living,  isu  t 

But  it  isn't  funny.  In  fact.  If.-,  dead  .serious 
George  Santayana,  the  renowned  American 
philosopher  once  observed  that  •those  who 
refu.se  to  learn  from  lushuy  are  doomed  to 
repeat  it" 

Plato,  philosophizing  on  the  transition  of 
the  Greek  state  from  glory  to  decline,  ob- 
serv^ed:  "They  have  filled  the  cities  with 
harbors  and  dockyards  and  walls  and  tributes 
nstead  of  truth  and  righleousness  and 
temperance. 

Lewis  Mumford  puts  it  like  Thi.s  in  his  work 
the  City  in  History:  "From  the  standpoint  of 
both  politics  and  urbanism.  Rome  remains 
a  significant  les.son  of  what  to  avoid'  its  his- 
tory presents  a  series  of  classic  danger  sig- 
nals to  warn  one  when  life  is  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Wherever  crowds  gather  In 
.^titiocating  number.s.  wherever  rents  rise 
steeply  and  housing  conditions  dcterio- 
h  ,o  ,  ',  "^'^"^  ^^^  precedents  of  Roman 

f^'Hlding  almost  automatically  revive,  as  thev 
avp  come  back   today— the  arena,  the  tall 
h"7'7/' "'^  "'^^^  contests  and  exhibitions. 
'.le  football  matches,  the  international  beau- 
.•  contests,   the  striptease  made  ubiquitous 
)y  adverusement,  the  constant  tiilllatlon  of 
he  senses   by  sex,   liquor  and   violence— all 
clul       I  Roman  style.  So,  too.  the  multlpll- 
i^atiou  of  bathrooms  and  the  ovcr-expendl- 
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ture  on  broadly  paved  motor  roads,  and 
above  all,  the  massive  collective  concentra- 
tion on  glib  ephemeral Itles  of  all  kinds,  per- 
formed with  supreme  technical  audacity 
These  are  symptoms  of  the  end:  magnifica- 
ticns  of  demoralized  power,  minlficatlons  of 
life.  When  these  signs  multiply  .  ,  .  the  bar- 
barian has  already  captured  "the  city  from 
within." 

Alexander  Soizheniisyn  in   his  Nobel   lec- 
ture comes  right  to  the  point  when  he  savs: 
The   spirit   of  Munich   has   bv   no   means 
repeated   into   the  past:    it   was  Hot  a  brief 
episode.  I  even  \enture  to  say  that  the  spirit 
of  Munich  is  dominant  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.   The    Intimidated    civili,;ed    world    has 
found  nothing  to  oppose  rhe  onslaughr  of  a 
.'uddenly    resurtent    fang-baring    barbari.sm 
except  concessions  and  smile.s.  The  spirit  of 
Munich  is  a  disease  of  the  will  of  prosperous 
people;    it    is    the   daily   .'^tate   of   those    who 
have  given  iheiuseiveo  over  lo  a  c-aM'i"  lor 
prosperity    in    every    way,    lo   maierial    tvell- 
being  as  the  chief  goal  of  life  on  Earih    Such 
people— and  there  are  manv  of  them  in  ;he 
'vorld    today— choose   passivity    and   retreat 
Anything  if  only  the  life  to  which   they  are 
accustomed  might  go  on,  anvlhing  so  as  not 
to  have   to  cro.s,s  over  to   rough   f-rrain   to- 
day. becau.se   tomorrow,  see.  e\cr\'!iing   v  ill 
be  all  ri.4ht.   (But  it  ne>er  will'  The  re,  kon- 
in-  for   cowardice    -Ailj    only   be   more   crufi 
C  luragc  and  the  power  to  overcome  will   be 
ours  only  when  we  dare  to  make  sacrift.-es  ) 
Snrc!;,    the  bell   tolls.  Ir   tolls  for  a'.I   of  us 
v.iio  are  re.sponsible  by  inf,lueiKe  ar.d  invest- 
nic.'l    for    the   educaTion    of   young   and    old 
alike,  and  we  dare  nor  fail  to  ho  \r  and  he.>d. 
-i.bcn    E.!i.i-c;ii    .■^peaking   of   \alue.;     love 
honor.    iniegMi;.    (iigniiy.    U!i~elli,,h   ..■■    .ue, 
dc.-ency,   puriiy,    lioncsiy   ar.ri   al!    ihc   oau-r 
noble   Mrturs  of  our  Jcdoo-Cn  wia'i   hcr^i- 
ajie — declared : 

"It  is  essential  thai,  the  siudent  a-qirre 
a-.i  understanding  of  and  a  lively  feeling  for 
values.  He  must  acquiie  a  vivid  .sense  of  'he 
beautiful  and  the  morally  good.  Others i.se 
he— with  his  .specialised  knowledge— more 
closely  re.semblcs  a  well-trained  dog  than  a 
.larnioniously  developed  person." 

He    Is   not   one    lone    voice   crving    in    the 

iWerness.   Victor  I-Yankl.  Europe's   leading 

p.S5'lshiatrist  and  psychotherapist  and  a  man 

who  Vidured  the  horrors  of  Naxi  concen'ra- 

tion  cimps,  has  this  to  say: 

"I  aln  absolutely  convinced  that  the  gas 
Uiainbers  of  Auschwitz,  Treblinka  iMid 
-Iiadanek  were  ultimately  prepared  noi  in 
some  ministry  or  other  in  Berlin,  but  ra'Jier 
at  the  desks  and  in  the  le-rure  halls  of 
luhili.stic  scientists  and  philosophers" 

"Quo  vadls  educatus?"  In  my  opinion  the 
only  way  education  dare  go  is  the  way  of 
quality  education  which  resui's  in  quality 
life— life  In  which  men  and  women  are  not 
only  ceriified  for  employment  but,  more  im- 
portant, credentlalized  for  responsible  citi- 
j'enship.  the  kind  of  citizenship  which  be.-vrs 
the  approving  stamp  of  God 

When  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  captured 
Babylon  in  585  B.C,  he  spoke  at  length  of 
the  importance  of  continuing  alertness  He 
reminded  his  people  that  "to  have  been  once 
brave  men  is  not  sufficient:  >t  is  harder  to 
hold  what  you  have  gained  than  to  gain  It  " 
How  desperately  we  need  to  hear  and  heed 
those  words  In  1975.  Freedom  is  not  free-  the 
price  is  still  eternal  vigilance,  and  'tis  to  such 
vigilance  we  are  summoned  today. 
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led    by    Prince    Alexandres    Ypsilantis, 
spai-ked  by  a  fervent,  unquenchable  de- 
sire for  fieedom,  and  inspired  by  their 
love  of  Gieek  culture  and  history,  initi- 
ated a  .series  of  uprisings  in  the  Pelo- 
ponncsos  in  defiance  of  400  years  of  op- 
pression at  tne  mighty  hand  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  That  day.  March  25.  1821 
vi-as  a  date  unprecedented  in  the  histor.v 
of  modern  Greece.  Against  oven^helmmg 
odds,  but  with  unrelentless  pursuit,  that 
initial    group    of    patriots,    the    Philiki 
Elaireia  "Iriendly  band,"  had  swelled  its 
ranks  lo  become  a  Greek  Army.  In  the 
liire  of  political  factionalism  and  the  in- 
clusion ol  Egyptian  mercenaries  pres.sed 
into  .service  by  the  Turks,  this  dedicated 
Greek  iorce  attempted  to  withstand  the 
mei'cile;,s    onslaught    which    was    thrust 
ygainsl   them.   -With   the   assistance   of 
liieir  Earopean  friends,  the  Greek  Army 
.'^tood   re.solute  in   their  passion  for  in- 
oependcncc.  and  on  September  14.  1829, 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Adria- 
nople.  Three  years  later  on  May  11,  1832, 
Turkey  i.^cogni/cd  Greece  as  an 'inde- 
i'dideii'i  nat;o;i. 

Considering  ihe  2,000  years  of  Greek 
history  ;ind  tlie  immeasurable  contribu- 
Lions  ol  tile  Greek  people  to  the  concept 
01  dCinocrac,\-,  the  development  of  science 
pnilusopiiv.  hteratui'e,  and  the  arts' 
xMarcn  2,5,  182),  Greek  Independence  Dav 
ma.%  apjjear  to  be  but  one  of  many  ini- 
mcmeJy  important  dates  in  the  history 
of  Gr.-pcc.  However,  this  154th  anniver- 
scry  ol  Gictk  independence,  which  we 
cejtnraie  today,  must  be  recognized  a- 
a  culmmuiion  and  rebirth  of  the  GreeK 
hentajje  which  is  the  basis  of  so  verv 
muoli  of  \Vest;^rn  civilization  and  indeed 
ilic  entire  free  v.orld. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.s  with  great  pride  and 
lionoj-  th.n  I  join  with  our  Greek-Ameri- 
can friends  and  their  Hellenic  com- 
VoV,''^^'-  ''2'°''^  ancestors  on  this  day  in 
1821  .sac  nficed  and  struggled  to  perpetu- 
ate the  principle  of  democracy,  conceived 
in  ancient  Greece,  and  cherished  by  all 
ireedom  loving  peoples.  Allow  me  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  them  for 
their  unending  devotion  to  Greece,  and 
to  the  Greek  people  on  their  anniversary 
o.  maependence. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  GREEK  INDEPEND- 
ENCE   DAY 


HON. 


JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1975 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  date 
154  years  ago.  a  band  of  Greek  patriots, 


SECO.N'D    NUCLEAR    CARRIER    CO\'- 
PLETliS    FIRST   SEA    TRIALS 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

1      or     CAI  irOR.NiA 

IN'   IKE  House  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1975 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  14  years  since  our  first  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  earner,  the  USS  Ev- 
terpnse,  entered  our  Naval  fleet  Now 
our  second  nuclear  carrier,  the  U  S  S 
Nimiti:.  has  completed  its  first  sea  trials 
and,  in  the  words  of  Adm.  H  G  Rick- 
over.  marks  "the  renaissance  of  a  mod- 
em nuclear  powered  surface  Navy." 

As  you  know.  Congress  last  year  man- 
dated in  the  military  procurement  bill 
that  all  future  major  combatant  ships 
are  to  be  nuclear  powered.  Nevertheless 
there  are  some  critics  who  say  that 
nuclear  ships  are  too  costly.  Yet  studies 
have  consistently  shown  that,  when  all 
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cosUs  are  coiuldered.  i-.iulear  \var.-IJ|»s 
cost  little  more  than  ronventioiial  war- 
ships having  the  same  weapon  systems — 
anrt  nuclear  vesicls  are  much  superior 
•.lulitarily.  This  lact  is  b;  ou^uit  home  very 
clftriy  in  a  letUr  I  have  rtceivei!  from 
AcimiiHl  iiickover  wiule  ne  was  aboard 
fhe  Mmilz  durins  her  s--.t  trmls.  I  be- 
lie'.e  It  Ls  u  letter  that  should  be  reacl 
by  every  Member  of  tlie  Hoii-e  and  in- 
clude it  to  be  piinu'ci  in  Me  ai;')endix  ot 
the  Rt-OHD,  and  no"' it!-.stai;di:ig  the 
udiiitional  cast  triat  n:ay  be  determined 
bs  fhe  prmter  because  ot  length  ot  copy 

At  Sf-a, 

N«>(;i-J|    ATLANHC. 

.MariU  3,  tU7:t. 

Dear  CuNCKtSf  Man  W:i -.n.N  ;  We  Bf^reiun.- 
Itig  from  the  arsi  ta  trliil!-  uf  ilie  T'SS 
yrniit:  (CVAN68),  our  <.->L-OHa  !:<n.lt;u-  pt)\< - 
creel  alrcrnfi  carrier  ana  c';i  se^outii  nu<  le'.r 
powereci  surfm  e  w;.r.«;hlp  '!h'  purpose  or  the 
•rials  wti'i  to  cJemi>u.-tr«"€'  riu-  porToiir  .r\rp 
ft  ti.v  nt'A-  clesiitu  t."  f;-r*?!ii-t<  r  propiilsici 
plBiit  fthicli  prodiK-ps  ft*joiit  «.v  Ti  ;;ch  pov  ^r 
us  the  ei^'lit  rtaclor  pluists  U\  flic  USS  t'nfrr- 
vri^-f.  Til's  Niinit:  w.\s  biiiil  hy  t-lie  Xewp  >rt 
.S'rv  Shlpbnllcll.it;  nnU  t'l  y  Dt.ic  Conipiui.,-. 
N'owporf  News.  Virginia.  Y .  .»  iv.ore  ships  oi 
this  c-lasa,  the  DnUiht  D  fc.wvj/oK'cr  (CVAN 
(■5<)  and  !hr>  Carl  Vintoi  (C"V'iN70)  are  f'-i 
tinder  coiunriio.tion  nt  Ntwpc'rt  Ner-s. 

The  N.niitz  has  a  leni;th  of  1.W2  tt-et.  a 
flight  deck  widUi  -A  o\er  250  Ifii..  and  a 
conib.-ti  luad  ai>pl.ic"ineii<.  or  m-.tily  '.15.000 
tun;-:,  and  can  operate  and  provide  .su^l.  in«>d 
"■urpt/rf  for  n  navcil  ai'-  ^^i-lg  oi  iiboi.it.  ino 
ivircraft.  H:t  lnli!;il  nii'ler>.r  lorcs  a  111  pro- 
vide hnr  v.lfh  rnnii-h  fuel  to  carry  <,iit  opvr- 
iitloiis  for  the  nexf  t3  rpu-s,  thus  tti  ikip;,- 
I'.er  truly  ludepenUfnl  vi  propol.ston  fuc: 
logistic  support.  ThP«e  cores  contain  enervv 
fciulv.ileu'  to  over  t«G  i.iiilion  toti.s  of  coal 
or  U  million  barrels  of  oil,  enouj;h  oil  to 
fill  a  train  of  tank  cars  -iretcUlng  from 
Wa.s'aiugton  to  Buston. 

Our  first  iMuleiir  po«eitd  aiicirtf;.  lirrit-r. 
the  I'SS  K-ntcT,  tup  iCVANtio).  was  delivered 
t'j  thp  R?et  In  rjGl.  She  c.:J0...i.-d  three  ye.irs 
hef.  re  her  first  reftjolinc;.  l:i<-lndlng  a  30,000 
mile  cruise  aroiind  the  world  without  lo;l.s- 
tlf  support  In  13C4  On  this  cr.ilse  she  wn<! 
■>.ccf!rnpani.?d  by  tlie  M'.K'.ear  cruUser  US.S 
Loiirj  lieach  (CONOi  and  the  nmlcar  frigate 
USo  Uainbrid'jc  (DLONli.ii  Following; 'her 
fir^it  refucllnt;  tiif  tntirp-:  :  operated  tour 
year^  on  her  secund  ?et  of  reactor  cores. 
Im'.iuUngr  four  deploymifiits  to  Vicv  Nam 
>5ef'^ie  her  second  refuelii';,'  urid  overhnul  la 
li^70  To  date  the  Entcrpri--  has  steamed 
more  than  730.000  miles.  Her  pre-c-nt  rfa--- 
tor  cores  :ire  expecied  t.j  provide  fuel  for 
It)  to  I J  years. 

We  now  have  five  nucleur-pov.ered  Ruidod- 
jnlssile  shins  in  o-ierrttioii.  the  cnilter  USS 
Lonfi  B'-nrh  (CONt;).  uv.d  tne  frl-rtt.--s  USS 
Haivbr,et(ic  (DLON::5).  USS  T>  ,i  inn 
IDLON35K  U.SS  CaUlornui  (DLONi-M.  ar.d 
LSS  South  Carolina  (DI.G.VJ7).  Tliree  more 
lui,;lcar-powered  Liiided -missile  frifrates  are 
tinder  cortstruotlon.  Uie  Vuqinia  (DLON!8). 
tc.P  Tt-rns  ( DLCiNj.-)) ,  ni.d  tlie  Mis..is:,iai,\ 
(ULGN40).  Con?rps.<i  h:i<!  also  appropriated 
tnnd.s  to  construct  ore  more  nuclear  frlpate 
of  the  ViTyin-a  C::is.s.  .\dv.uice  procurement 
funds  have  also  been  appropriated  for 
another  thlp  of  this  clu.ss. 

The  Nimitiz  m.trks  the  rtn..!^-an--e  of  a 
TiKidern  niTclear  poAcrtd  junaoe  Navy:  a 
Navy  Fleet  Admiral  Ch-->.=  ter  W.  Nimit/ 
V  ctuld  have  been  proud  to  command.  AdmirnI 
Nlnilt^  took  commard  oi  the  Pacific  Fleet 
on  December  31.  1941.  Just  24  davs  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  H.irbor.  Throu^'h  hu-  urilhanl 
leadership  and  outstandlus  skill  as  a  strat- 
egist, the  forces  under  Ills  command  were 
able  to  defeat  the  Japanese  ofT  Mldwiy. 
thereby  reversing  the  cour.se  rf  the  war  In 
the  Pacific.  It  was.  as  General  Marshall  said. 
'the   closest   sciufiic   and   the   createst   vi^- 
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tiry  "  Tlie  Ions'  !n.'«rfh  hack  acros-.  the 
Pwuic  ended  September  1.  1945.  on  the 
deck  of  the  battleship  Mis.iovri  In  Tokyo  Bay. 
when  the  J.ipanese  surrender  terti.s  were 
xii-ned  Flfet  .^d;Illral  Nimitz  slened  for  the 
Viuted  stiitis 

»"ollorfiii><  Wu.-ld  Wio-  IT  Adniirf"!  Nli..lt/ 
rt-lle'.i-d  Aamb:ral  Erne'-  J  Kiii;'  as  Chief 
■':  N'i;i!  r)j)errtt:oii.^.  ser\.nt;  In  that  capacltv 
until  D<-iember  l.=5,  lf»47.  Ten  days  before 
iie  »..s  relieved.  Admiral  Nlmtt/  signed  a 
letter  1  had  prepnr-'d  for  his  siensttire.  This 
ieti.?:.  recoil, ineiuicd  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navv  that  'ihe  Bona'i  ot  Ships  and  the 
Atomic  Ener^>  Conimls-ioii  v.ork  out  a 
iniii.iallv  H"ret-;-.>'"  inclliod  for  prcsecutlng 
the  d-'sinr.  'ii'vekipmeni .  and  con'=tri!ctlon 
of  a  nuclcrr  p'-npt'l;  ion  plant  lor  a  .siib- 
mvrii.e."  Thi:  whs  th<»  first  top  level  Navy 
huppTf  I  had  recei-.<-,i  -uid  it  .siarted  the 
niiflcar  propulsion  pro!rrHm   .ii  the  Navy. 

Ni'oJef.r  1  fiwer  In  surface  warships  gives 
them  the  ability  to  op>'tate  conti:niously  at 
high  .speed:  this  aflords  them  protection  not 
rtViil'eble  lo  luin-nuclear  s'llps.  This  could 
mean  the  ditJt-retue  beiween  victory  and  de- 
feat in  baitie  ."Vs  the  ntunber  of  our  ad- 
vance ba^e.-.  decrca.es  and  tlie  si/e  of  the 
Fl«?ei  <ontlioic(i  to  shrinlc,  tl.e  nf-ed  lor  ships 
i  .dfr.endtni  oi  ii,e  Ini'i^  ic  unibUical  cord 
lor  oil  will  coniinue  to  increase. 

Ne.st  to  providing  the  major  deterrent  to 
all-oiu  niiclcar  w.vr,  I  believe  th.it  the  moit 
lm"crr:iiit  mi>  ion  <>X  our  Navy  \^  to  liisure 
ihi.f  our  Hist  line  fnval  strlkii';  forces  can 
carrv  o.it  ilicir  mi-i-Mon  agaliut  threats  po- 
tent in!  enemies  are  presently  developing.  A 
Msnifii.'>nt  piirtion  of  our  major  surface  war- 
stilps  muH  be  iiucle:ir  powered  or  v.e  niuy 
cufi  up  wiihout  a  credible  d?teirent  to  ag- 
t;rcs.sioiis  wiiirh  Oo  not  v.urrant  escalation  to 
r\  lUiclctr  war. 

Ft.:  ihe  ioiesc?!iblo  future  the  a'.rciaft  cnr- 
rier  will  be  the  principal  offensive  strlkliu: 
arm  of  the  Navy  in  a  non-nuclear  war.  No 
oihcr  weapo'i  .=ys(.'m  under  development  can 
repl.ire  the  loo.i,'-! vikp,  .su-^tained.  concen- 
trated fire  power  of  the  carrier  ah-  wing.  Nu- 
clear submarhie.s  and  nuclear  surface  .ships 
•Aitli  aiitt-air  and  anti-submarine  cripabllUles 
are  all  needed  to  supplement  and  augment 
I  ha   capabilities  (.f  the   nuclear  carrier. 

Ttie  US.  Navy  currently  hn.s  14  active  air- 
craft carriers:  the  Ent.^rprur,  eight  oil-flrfa 
Foriw-tal  Cla~j  l.^rge  deck  carriers  built  In  the 
1950s  and  IttHO's:  three  po-t  World  War  II 
r.IUIi.ui/  Ctrtss  crMTRTs:  RMd  two  World  War  II 
^'^.^cx  Class  carrier-,  the  Orislani/  and  the 
llancotk  This  Is  about  h.-.lf  the  24  carriers 
the  US.  Navy  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war. 

When  the  Sviiif:.  becomes  miiy  opera' lon- 
I'.l  in  the  fleet  she  will  replace  one  of  the 
Eiiti-x  Cits,  carrier.^  When  the  Li.scnhoiicr 
Hitd  Vinson  Jr>in  the  fleet  the  N.i-.y  will  have 
onlv  12  c.irleri  tinder  30  years  of  age.  By 
1981  when  the  Carl  V-n^on  hcccmes"  fully 
operational  in  the  Peet,  the  oldest  larye  deck 
c;irrler.  the  USo  Forrest  at.  will  be  2tf  years 
old.  AH  of  the  Nii/y's  older  carriers  v.Ul  thea 
he  Hell  over  30  years  old. 

It  will  be  necc.s.=ary  to  st  irt  butldlns  re- 
plareintnif  f,jr  the  a  Forrt^tal  Cl.iss  carriers 
soon  Just  to  sustain  a  12  citrrier  force.  With 
the  declining  number  of  overse:is  US  ijaaes 
and  tiie  drcreasinsj  number  of  c.trricrs.  It  ls 
impTtai.t  that  the  new  csrrlers  we  build 
be  as  capable  as  pwsible.  'ihe  Nimitz  and 
lijr  Sister  ships  are  such  carriers. 

Our  Ciirr:crs  i.re  viih-eiuble  to  at  trifk  !)\- 
Soviet  sea-h.i.sed  erui.se  missiles  -as  are  all 
surface  ships.  However,  the  firot  Hue  of  de- 
fi  nse  our  surface  ships  have  against  such 
missiles  and  their  launchin-  ;ila! forms  is 
csrrier  bared  aircraft.  Wlthcui  carriers  and 
replciiishmeut  shiivs.  and  amphibious  forces 
would  all  be  rnueh  more  vulnerahle.  The  nu- 
cle:;r  c.tnier  task  force  w.th  its  capahilitv  of 
i<niimited  operation  at  hit-h  .^pcd  i.-  Ihe  mo.-.t 
powerful,  least  vulnerable  .urfa.  e  ship  fort:c 
In  the  hl-.tory  of  Jiaval  ^carfare. 

Some   hare   objected   to   nutiear    warships 
ou    the    b;vsls    of    hl<;hcr    i.iUntl    i:tv-.\tmc>.t 
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co:<t.  In  this  regard  U  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Initial  cost  of  convent uu..,; 
shipi  dc*s  not  include  tlie  cost  of  oil.  Ri . 
ccntiy,  oil  costs  have  risen  dramatically,  it 
costs  more  ttian  $2.5  a  barrel  to  buy.  store 
and  deliver  oil  to  Navy  ships.  At  that  rale,  it 
would  cost  about  $27()  million  lo  provide  tli.> 
amount  of  oil  for  a  conventionally  powered 
carrier  ct;u!valent  to  the  nuclear  futl  in  the 
NI.MITZ.  That  is  almost  three  tunes  tht 
comparitble  ccst  cf  nuclear  fuel  tor  this  tvye 
snip. 

Niulear  .^hips  are  often  ffiinpiuert  m  cost 
with  cheaper  conventional  slilps  of  muuh  les, 
mlhtarv  rapabllitv.  the  argument  bcmt;  that 
we  slould  build  more  of  the  che.tper  eou- 
venth.n;..!  ships  ra'hcr  than  fewer  of  the 
nuclcrr  ships.  Vet  study  after  study  has 
sliown  tiiiit  wlien  uU  cust's  are  considered  nu- 
clear w:i:-shii)s  "ost  little  m(>re  than  ccnvtu- 
tional  warships  ha\lng  the  same  weapo;!s 
systems—  and  the  nuclear  war.shlps  are  far 
superior  militarily. 

Further,  the  cost  of  war  itself  fa;  ej-cerd^ 
iiv.v  ccst  reeded  to  be  prepared  to  preten: 
a  war  Tne  be-t  warships  we  can  build  are 
tiio.se  which  are  never  iised  in  combat  b--- 
cau.se    they    have    served    to    prevent    war. 

With  the  heavy  military  and  non-mihtirv 
dein.Tncis  on  its  budget  the  Uniied  State-, 
must  only  spend  where  it  is  necessary  aud 
where  l!ie  value  received  Is  clear.  Biit  the 
rr'fil  value  of  having  a  Navy  capable  of  coun- 
terinf;  the  .''f.viet  threat  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  alone;  our  .urvr. al  may  uko  de- 
pend :)n  it. 

The  Soviets  recottnh'.e  the  imporhmce  t.f 
becoming  the  world's  .stroni;est  sea  power 
We  h.ive  now  chosen  not  to  challeUjie  tiicin 
With  muubers  of  ships.  For  this  reason  it  ; , 
essential  that  the  .ships  we  do  build  are  the 
mr.^i  powerful  and  efTecti-.c  weap.>us  we  know- 
how  to  build.  This-  means  nuclear  propulsuai 
for  major  wa;  .hips.  The  penalty  for  any  other 
appror>ch  is  the  hie.Tciy  erosion  of  our  conven- 
tional military  forces,  with  the  con.setiiiciit 
reduction  In  our  Influence  and  in  our  ■op- 
tions" In  world  affairs.  The  altematlve  is  to 
rely  for  our  sectirity  on  nuclear  weapons. 
their  USO  could  mark  th.e  supienie  fi^ilur.' 
cf  mankind. 

St-c  'rely, 

II.  G.  RiCKOv™. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CONTROL  AND 
MONITOR  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IX  IH.'^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  I  TVE3 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  entitled  the  "For- 
eign Investment  Act  of  1975"  designed  to 
control  and  regulate  foreign  Investment 
in  the  American  economy.  The  puniose 
of  tlie  act  is  not  to  discourage  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
intended  Instead  to  rationalize  and  co- 
ordh.ate  our  foreign  investment  policy, 
and  to  limit  foreign  control  and  Influ- 
ence in  sectors  of  our  economy,  which 
It  owned  by  foreigners,  would  create  a 
seriotis  threat  to  our  national  security 
and  economic  well  being. 

My  concern  over  foreign  investment  in 
I  his  country  is  closely  lelated  to  the 
chanws  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
distribution  of  the  world's  wealth  as  a 
result  of  the  increases  In  oil  prices. 

In  1974.  this  increase  produced,  for  the 
OPEC  nations,  $110  billion  In  income— 
of  which  $60  billion  is  available  for  for- 
eign investment.  Current  moderate  esti- 
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mates  are  that,  by  1980.  the  OPEC 
natioits  will  have  a  surplus  of  $400  to 
$450  billion  which  they  can  invest  in  the 
L'nited  States  and  in  other  advanced 
economies.  This  sum  is  enough  to  buy  up 
all  of  the  stocks  of  every  company  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  I  do 
not  rite  this  figure  because  I  believe  that 
lU  aquisition  of  this  magnitude  by  the 
.\rabs  is  even  a  remote  possibility.  I  cite 
:t  because  it  dramatizes  the  fact  that  in 
vhe  next  few  years  there  will  be  a  period 
of  unprecedented  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States. 

.According  to  the  best  e.stimates  avail- 
.ib!e.  direct  foreign  investment  in  the 
Ututed  States,  in  1973,  amounted  to  only 
$17. 7  billion,  most  of  which  came  from 
Canada  or  England.  That  same  year  for- 
eign holdings  in  U.S.  securities  amounted 
to  only  a  little  over  $30  billion. 

In  comparison,  theie  are  estimates  tliat 
the  OPEC  nations  may  invest  clo.se  to 
$100  billion  in  this  country  within  the 
next  few  years.  This  would  mean  a  200- 
pf. rcent  increase  in  foieign  holdings  in 
the  United  States.  Such  a  quantitative 
change  obviously  implies  a  qualitative 
change.  Foreign  investment  would  no 
longer  be  an  Insignificant  part  of  our 
total  economic  picture.  Instead,  it  would 
dominate  sectors  of  our  economy  and 
play  a  large  role  in  determining  our  eco- 
nomic future. 

I  beheve  that  the  impending  increase 
m  the  size  of  foreign  inve.stmer.ts  is  suffi- 
cient reason  to  rethink  our  attitudes.  But 
it  is  only  a  partial  cause  of  my  concern. 
I  am  also  troubled  by  tlie  fact  that  these 
potential  investments  will  be  coming 
tioin  countries  different  than  those  that 
ha\e  invested  here  in  the  past.  As  late 
as  197'2,  over  90  percent  of  the  direct 
fcreiitn  investments  in  the  United  States 
were  controlled  by  citizens  of  Western 
Europe  and  Canada.  These  countries  by 
and  large  share  our  values  and  foreign 
policies.  Many  of  them  look  to  the 
United  States  for  their  defense  and  thus 
have  a  large  stake  in  the  vitality  of  our 
economy. 

In  contrast,  the  new  in\estments  will 
be  coming  from  countries  which  have 
interests  that  are  often  antithetical  to 
our  own.  They  have  authoritarian  re- 
gimes wliich  have  close  control  over  for- 
eign Investments  made  by  their  citizens, 
and  they  also  have  clear  differences  with 
us  on  matters  of  foreign  policy.  Some  of 
these  nations  have  already  conducted  an 
oil  embargo  designed  to  punish  us  for 
our  refusal  to  acquiesce  to  their  political 
demands.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  they 
will  try  to  achieve,  through  foreign  in- 
vestment, what  they  have  failed  to 
accomplish  through  economic  sanctions. 
If  we  do  nothing,  the  OPEC  nations 
•Aill  be  able  to  buy  up  large  shares  of 
American  Industry  before  we  have  de- 
veloped the  institutions  or  the  mecha- 
nisms to  conti-ol  and  monitor  these  in- 
vestments. Currently,  the  laws  affecting 
foreign  investment  in  the  United  States 
are  a  hodge  podge  of  Ineffective  regula- 
tions poorly  enforced  by  a  vai'lety  of 
different  agencies,  whose  primary  con- 
cerns are  with  problems  other  than  for- 
eign investment.  These  pyrrhlc  efforts 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  restrict  foreign  investment  are  limited 
to  the  fields  of  Government-regulated 
communications,  aviation,  coastal  and 
fresh  water  shipping,  public  land,  min- 
ing of  Federal  lands,  hydroelectric 
power,  banking,  and  atomic  energy.  In 
addition,  there  are  Defense  Department 
security  clearance  regulations  which  im- 
pose certain  practical  restrictions  on 
foreign  investment  in  military  manu- 
facturers. 

The  regulations  which  apply  to  com- 
munications, aviation,  and  coastal  and 
fresh  water  shipping,  bar  foreigners  or 
foreign  corporations  from  receiving  cer- 
tain necessary  licenses.  However,  for- 
eigners may  own  20  to  25  percent  of 
domestic  corporations  holding  such  li- 
censes, even  if  such  a  percentage  con- 
stitutes a  controlling  interest.  The  same 
general  restrictions  r.pply  in  the  field  of 
hydroelectric  power.  However,  in  this 
case  there  is  no  limitation  upon  the  de- 
gree of  foreign  ownership  or  control  of 
the  domestic  corporation  holding'  the 
license. 

The  restrictions  on  the  sale  or  leasing 
of  Federal  lands  or  mines  are  a  lingering 
remnant  of  our  homesteading  days. 
These  restrictions  limit  the  sale  or  leas- 
ing of  these  properties  to  American  citi- 
zens or  to  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens. 

In  the  banking  field,  foreigners  are 
restricted  by  regulations  that  only  pei- 
mit  banks  incorporated  within  the 
United  States  to  become  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  While 
any  person  or  corporation  establishing 
a  subsidiary  or  acquiring  25  percent  or 
more  of  a  domestic  bank  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ot 
Governors,  there  are  no  strict  limita- 
tions on  the  percentage  of  a  bank  whicli 
may  be  foreign  owned. 

As  for  atomic  energy,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergj'  Commission  Is  prohibited  from  is- 
suing licenses  for  the  operation  of 
atomic  energy  utilization  or  production 
facilities  to  aliens  or  to  foreign  owTied  or 
controlled  corporations.  Once  again, 
however,  there  are  no  general  rules  which 
define  foreign  ownership  or  control.  And. 
recently,  the  AEC  approved  the  transfer 
of  a  license  for  a  utilization  facility  from 
Gulf  Corp.  to  50-50  percent  Gulf -Royal 
Dutch  Shell  partnership. 

In  addition  to  these  regulations,  there 
is  a  requirement  by  the  SEC  that  when 
5  percent  or  more  of  a  publicly  traded 
security  is  being  sold,  the  beneficial  own- 
ership of  the  acquirer  must  be  disclosed. 
Outside  of  this  regulaticm.  which  applies 
to  foreigners  as  well  as  American  citi- 
zens, we  have  no  disclosure  requirement 
of  foreign  ownership  in  almost  all  of 
American  business. 

Without  getting  into  the  merits  of 
these  different  regulations  and  restric- 
tions, I  think  it  Is  clear  that  they  do  not 
reflect  a  well  thought  out  policy  on  for- 
eign investment.  It  Is  equally  clear  that 
they  are  not  sufiaciently  comprehensive 
to  deal  with  the  problems  posed  by  tens, 
if  not  hundreds,  of  bllUcms  of  dollars  of 
foreign  Investments  from  nations  which 
are  in  some  ways  hostile  to  us.  New  legls- 
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la t ion  is  needed  to  meet  this  challenge 
and  that  Ls  why  I  am  introducing  the 
Foreign  Investment  Control  Act  of  1975. 
The  act  would  create  a  National  For- 
eign Investment  Control  Commission 
composed  of  seven  senior  cabinet  offi- 
cers. The  responsibility  for  coordinating 
and  implementing  programs  regulating 
foreign  investment  would  be  centralized 
by  the  operations  of  the  Commission. 
This  in  itself  would  be  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  current  situation  in  whicii 
different  agencies  have  control  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  fimctions  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  to  monitor  all  foreign  in- 
vestment by  requiring  foreigners  to  re- 
port their  holdings  in  the  United  States 
and  by  requiring  issuers  of  all  voting  se- 
curities to  inform  the  Commission  of  the 
nationality  of  those  who  own  such  se- 
curities. In  addition  to  requiring  disclo- 
sure, the  bill  would  also  authorize  llie 
Commission  to  prohibit  the  pmxhase  by 
any  foreigner  or  foreign  controlled  en- 
tity of: 

First.  Any  \oling  security  in  companies 
substantially  involved  in  areas  essential 
to  our  national  and  or  economic  .secu- 
rity : 

Second.  A  controlling  interest  in  anv 
company  which  is  substantially  involsti! 
in  areas  important  to  our  national  and 
or  economic  security;  and 

Third.  A  controlling  interest  in  au;. 
company,  if  the  Commission,  after  ana- 
lyzing the  effect  of  the  purchase,  believes 
that  it  would  be  inimical  to  our  national 
and.  or  economic  security. 

The  act  would  leave  it.  in  large  part, 
to  the  Commission  to  determine  which 
industries  belong  in  the  thiTe  categories 
set  up  by  the  act.  However,  the  act  does 
mandate  the  categorization  of  a  limited 
number  of  industries  as  "essential  "  or  a.s 
'important." 

In  the  "es-sential"  categoiT.  from 
which  all  foreign  investment  is  prohib- 
ited, it  would  place  those  industries 
which  are  critical  to  our  national  defense 
and  which  have  access  to  secrets  which 
we  want  to  keep  from  foreigners.  Nuclear 
energj-  companies  and  major  defense 
contractors  would  clearly  come  under 
this  proposed  pronsion. 

The  reason  for  such  a  rigid  restriction 
is  the  necessity  for  keeping  decision- 
making in  these  companies  immune 
from  direct  foreign  pressure.  Owiiership 
of  any  voting  securities  opens  up  the 
posibility  of  such  direct  pressure.  Com- 
peting factions  within  the  corporate 
structure  may  attempt  to  get  the  support 
of  the  foreign  stockholder  by  compro- 
mising our  national  interests.  Even 
though  such  an  occun-ance  may  seem 
remote.  I  think  we  should  guard  against 
it.  When  it  comes  to  Industries  in  this 
area  the  bill  would  make  sure  that  we 
have  taken  every  precaution  possible. 

In  the  "important"  category,  the  act 
would  place  those  critical  industries 
which  have  ti-emendous  influence  and 
power  over  our  governmental  and  eco- 
nomic institutions.  In  this  category,  I 
would  place  banks,  insurance  companies, 
mutual  funds,  dally  newspapers,  weekly 
magazines,    radio    and    television    sta- 
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tions.  and  compaiues  .substantially  in- 
volved in  the  exploration,  development, 
refining  and  di.stribution  of  oil.  natural 
Kas,  and  other  energy  resources.  Com- 
panie.s  in  this  category  could  not  be  con- 
trolled by  forei^^ners.  However,  tore'gn- 
ers  could  own  voting  ■^f^curult•.s  up  to  a 
certain  percentage  ox  the  total  stock 
which  would  be  deterniinet;  by  Ihe  Com- 
mLssion. 

Banks,  nisurance  companies,  and 
mutual  funds  are  included  in  this  c;tte- 
sory  because  almost  all  busines.-.cs  rely  on 
these  institutions  for  a  large  part  of  their 
capital.  These  institutions  thus  have  the 
power  to  determine  v  liicii  businesses  or 
sectors  of  the  economy  will  be  able  to 
expand  and  prosper.  We  must  guarantee 
that  their  priorities  refl'T^.t  our  intere.st.s 
and  not  the  interests  or  |)'e.)uclicies  of 
foreign  investors. 

Similar  reasons  make  it  necessary  to 
put  daily  newspapers,  weekls-  magazines 
and  i-adio  and  tekvi.Mon  stations  in  this 
category  as  well.  Since  control  of  the 
ma.ss  media  would  give  foreigners  an  un- 
healthy capacity  to  exercise  inordinate 
influence  on  public  opinion.  I  believe 
that  it  is  e.^-sential  to  prohibit  thcin  from 
acquiring  controlling  inteiests  of  any 
institutions  m  this  important  sector  of 
the  economy. 

I  would  also  place  in  this  ■important' 
category  energy  corport lions  for  n.>ason.~. 
which  should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us.  The 
nations  which  will  be  dointj  most  of  the 
investing  owe  their  wealth  to  the  scarc- 
ity of  energy  supplies.  These  imlions 
have  a  real  slake  in  the  continuation  of 
our  dependence  on  their  energy  supplies. 
We  should  make  sure  that  they  do  not 
retard  or  divert  our  effort  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  them.  To  protect  ourselves 
against  this  possibility  we  should  bar 
them  from  controlling  an:,  of  oui-  dom- 
estic energy  corporations. 

Besides  restrictions  on  iiuestmciUs  in 
the  "essentiar'  or  •impoitant"  cate- 
gories, the  act  would  Rive  the  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  bar  the  iieqiiitition  of 
a  controllling  interest  in  any  company, 
if  such  an  acquisition  is  inimical  to  our 
national  or  economic  security.  This  pro- 
vision gives  the  Commi.vsion  hindsight 
powers  by  permitting  it  to  bar  potentially 
dangerous  acquisitions  in  areas  it  has 
overlooked.  This  provision  would  also 
make  it  po.-viible  for  the  Comini.s.-.ion  to 
disallow  acquisitions  which  are  made  for 
clearly  nefarious  purposes. 

In  proposing  thee  measures.  I  am 
aware  of  the  legislation  introduced  on 
the  other  side  of  tire  Hill  by  Senator 
Williams.  While  I  believe  the  adoption 
of  the  Senators  proposal  would  be  a  great 
step  forward.  I  also  believe  the  approach 
it  takes  has  .some  fundamental  weak- 
nesses. 

The  major  flaw  in  his  proposal  is  that 
limitations  on  foreign  investment,  under 
the  terms  of  his  bill,  would  be  a  matter 
of  Presidential  discretion.  Political  pres- 
sures from  the  domestic  businessmen,  or 
the  foreign  nations  involved,  can  preju- 
dice Presidential  judgements.  The  bill 
that  I  will  be  introducing  would  tend  to 
make  the  decisionmaking  process  less 
susceptible  «o  such  pressures. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  tliat 
I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  investment. 
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I  am  fully  aware  of  our  need  for  the 
capital  that  such  investment  will  bring. 
Tile  bill  I  am  proposing  takes  a  balanced 
approach  to  the  entire  problem.  It  seeks 
to  maximize  the  amount  of  foreign  in- 
\estment  while  trying  to  minimize  the 
cost  of  such  investment  to  our  political 
independeiue  and  eionomic  well-being. 
If  the  bill  I  am  propo.-ing  weiv  to  become 
law.  foreign  investors  who  wish  to  share 
ill  our  profits  and  ecoriomic  bounty  would 
huve  plenty  of  indusnie.s  open  to  them. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ir.-ert  the  full  text  of 
tise  legislation  to  be  jjrinted  in  the 
Record; 

H.R.  54!n 

.V    bill    n   e.stabUsli    a    N.^fional    Foreigii    In- 

vt.siment  Control  C'nmini.-sioii   to  pvohihil 

or  restrict  foreign  person.?  from  aitiuirint; 

scourltie.s   of    certain    domestic    issner.s    ol 

.lecnrilies    deemed    vi^al    to    the   e^'onoinlc 

.sf'ciiniy     and     national     defense     of     ilie 

Uniied  States 

Be  it  enaitfd.  b.u  tiii'  Senate  and  Hoii.se  o/ 
Hcprescnt'tliri:':  oj  the  L  iiitfd  Stales  of 
Ainertca  m  Congre.^i  u^-:r'nbU-d,  Thai  tills 
Art  may  be  rited  as  the  'Foreign  luvesinient 
Control  Art  of  1975". 

iifc.  2.  ia»  The  Congress  Hnds  that  reronl 
increa.se.s  in  the  price  ol  pelrolc\ini  lias 
Htiinnlated  iii%estrneiit  by  foreign  per.smis  in 
nicln.stries  i:i  the  United  S'ate.s.  If  such  In- 
vestment i.s  dl'C'ted  at  our  critical  inUns- 
tries  it  ma>  endaiii^or  the  economic  or  na- 
tional security  of  the  t'nited  States.  There- 
fine,  it  i.s  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  prsvent 
the  fireign  takeover  of  rompanies  in  these 
industries  by  placlnt;  limitations  and  lesiric- 
tlnns  on  i-ertaiu  hivesinient  b\  foreign 
persons. 

ibi  The  Congress  uedare.s  that  the  provi- 
sions ol  till.'?  Art  .shall  not  be  c-onstr\ied  to 
discourage  efforts  by  tlic  Department  of  Coiii- 
iiierce  to  promo'e  fort-igu  nucstmeiii  in 
are-s  of  the  Amt.rican  eionoiTi>  which  are  not 
le^'Ula'ed  by  this  Act. 

Sfc-  :j  There  is  esiabU-hetl  a  ccjmmission  to 
he  known  as  'he  National  Foreign  Iiive.st- 
inent  Control  Comriii.s,sioii  clvereinHlter  m 
tills  Act  referred   to  as  the   "Coniinisfsiou") . 

Sec  .  4.  In  accordance  w  ith  sections  8  and  9. 
i!.e  Commission  shall — 

(1»  proiiibit  any  per-on  (A)  who  is  not  a 
(.iiii-en  of  the  United  States,  or  (B)  who  Is 
owned  or  controlled  by  a  person  who  is  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  i^tates.  from  acquir- 
ing, directly  or  indirertiy,  right,  title,  or 
1  uer^.si  I'l  any  voting  security  of  any  Lssuer 
involved  ni  Inter.state  commerce  if  the  Com- 
mission deiermines  fJia!  such  issuer  is  sub- 
s'aniiaUy  involved  in  any  area  essential  to 
'he  United  Sta.es  national  secur'tv  or  eco- 
nomic security,  such  us.  but  not  limited  to. 
ii'iclfiir  energy  or  major  defe'i.'^e  indusiries 
'vhich  have  atce.ss  to  clatisitied  secret  or  top 
se.rei   iriiormation:   and 

i2i  prohibit  anv  person  included  in  cluu.se 
I  A)  or  iB)  of  paraKialh  il)  from  acquiring. 
diicctty  or  indirectly,  any  right  title  or  In- 
leiesl  in  anv  voting  secuiily  of  anv  is.snc»r 
involved  in  inter.state  conimerce  if  the  Coin- 
iiusslou  determines  that  siK'h  Issuer  i.s  sub- 
stantially involved  in  any  art;',  impcarlant  to 
our  national  .secuiitv  or  ecoiionnc  welfai-e. 
Iiiciuded  m  this  area  shall  be  Ijanks  in- 
surance companies:  mutual  funds;  dailv 
iie'Aspapers:  weeldy  inaga/ine.s;  television  or 
radio,  energy  exploration  tievelopmeni :  re- 
tinement  or  distribution  or  any  other  held 
detennined  by  the  Commi.s.sion.  The  Com- 
mission may  only  prohibit  an  accjuisition 
under  this  paragr,iiph  If  It  deleiniines  ihaf 
after  the  acquisition  by  such  person,  all  per- 
sons described  in  clau.ses  lA)  and  iB)  of  para- 
graph il)  own  more  tlian  4P  percent  of  all 
voting  securities  of  stich  Issuer  ior  more  'hau 
a  lower  percentage  of  sui'h  securiti»..s  of  an 
Issuer    If    the    Contniisslon    de'erniines    that 
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siicli  lower  percentage  gives  all  persons  de- 
scribed in  sui  h  clatises  effective  management 
control  of  the  issuer.) 

1 3)  prohibit  any  persoii  included  in  clan-e 
(.\>  or  iBI  of  paragraph  il)  from  acquiring, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest m  anv  voting  security  of  any  issuer 
nnoUed  ill  intersiate  commerce  If  the  Coin- 
nii.ssion  det<;;nilnes  that  such  acquisition  is 
inimii  ,il  tc)  our  national  or  economic  wel- 
fare The  Ccjmintssion  may  only  piohibit  n'l 
acquisition  b\'  such  person  described  in 
■  luu-es  {  ^)  and  iBi  of  paragraph  (1)  if  it 
deteririuies  that  alter  the  ac:quisition  by  mu  h 
ptrson,  all  persons  own  more  than  49  percent 
of  uU  voting  -ec  ,;rities  of  an  issuer  lor  more 
than  H  lov.er  per.'entage  of  such  seturities 
of  an  issuer  if  the  Coinmls.sion  determines 
ihit  such  lower  percentage  gives  all  persons 
described  m  such  clauses  effective  manage- 
ment control  of  the  issuer). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  acquiring 
a  voting  security  indirectly  includes  acquir- 
ing .such  tecurity  through  a  street  name, 
nominee  or  oDier  third  party.  In  carrying 
out  il.s  authority  tinder  this  section,  the 
Comniis.sion  shall  i  to  the  extent  possible) 
include  public  and  private  corporations  which 
i^-.iie  vpriuitles  but  which  are  not  legisteied 
under  section  12  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  partnerships  and  other  persons. 

."Sec  5.  lai  The  Connni.ssioii  shall  he  cc\a- 
po-ed  of  seven  members  - 

il)  tne  Secieiary  of  Stat*  (or  liis  dele- 
gate I. 

i2i  the  .Secretary  of  Defense  ;oi  Ii:^  dele- 
gate). 

(3)  the  Se  retary  of  Labor  tor  !iis  dele- 
gate i. 

( 4  )  tlie  Se-i-etary  of  Conimerce  i  or  his  cic le- 
i.,atf  >, 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti'eas-.ny  'or  his 
clelegiiti'  I , 

i6i  the  Chan  man  of  the  Atonii-  Energy 
Conimission  lor  his  delegate),  and 

{7i    the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  V.it- 
nonuc  .Advisers  i  or  his  delegate) . 
A  vaciiicy  in  the  Commission  shall  be  ailert 
In  the  nianiur  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment \<  HO  made. 

ibi  Members  of  Ihe  Comml.sslon  shall  be 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  tlie  United 
Stales  and  sliall  leceive  no  additional  pay  on 
account  o!  tbeir  services  on  the  Commission. 

(C)  Four  members  of  the  Commiisiou  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  li»-arinps. 

cd)  1  he  ChBlrm.'in  of  I  lie  Commission  shall 
l>e  a  member  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
elected  by  t!ie  members  of  the  Commission, 
rhe  term  of  oftire  of  the  Chairman  shall  be 
two  years,  and  lie  may  be  elected  more  than 
once. 

le)  The  Comniis.sion  shall  meet  once  evei-y 
three  months,  or  niore  frequenily  at  the  call 
of  tne  Cliairmai)  or  a  majcrity  of  its  nieni- 
oers 

SEf  C.  111'.  The  c-oinmission  shall  h.ue  a 
Dirfci  :ir  who  sl'.ali  be  nominated  by  the 
Chairmau  of  the  Commission  and  approved 
bv  a  niitjorily  of  the  Comniission's  meni-Jers 
1  he  Director  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  basic 
liav  in  etrec  for  grade  GS  1  .  of  th"  Ge;iPial 
^^   hedule 

I  til  Su'jject  to  such  rnlei  as  nuiv  be 
I'doptei  by  Die  Commission,  the  Director 
may.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tTommis- 
sion,  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  per- 
sonnel ;is  he  ueems  necesc=ary. 

Il)  The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Coniinis- 
sion  mav  be  appointed  withottt  regard  lo  the 
provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  governing  appoiiitinents  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  such  staff  may  be  paid 
wi'hout  regard  lo  tne  provisions  of  chapter 
51  (jf  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
ti'le  relating  to  classification  and  General 
.Schedule  pay  rates. 

id)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Dire':tor  may 
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procure  temporary  and  Intermittent  services 
to  the  same  e.steut  as  U  authorized  by  sec- 
tion iilODlb)  of  title  0  of  the  United  B'ates 
i'dde. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
".lead  of  any  Federal  agency  is  atitliorized  to 
rlfiiil,  on  a  reimbttrsab'.e  basis,  any  of  the 
ptisonael  of  such  agency  to  the  Commission 
;,>  ;is,ist  it  In  carrying  out  its  dtilies  under 
tliis  Art. 

S.  c.  7.  (n)  Vor  purposes  of  carry  In  ;  out  Iho 
tjiovi.sions  of  tilts  Act.  the  Commission  mav. 
by  regiiUtinn.  order,  or  c.therv>;sp  obtain 
.uc'i  inlorniatioii  from,  recjuire  such  reports 
;ind  the  keeping  of  sttch  records  by,  maka 
aitih  inspections  of  the  books,  records  and 
ytlier  writings,  premises,  or  property  of.  and 
take  the  sworn  testimony  of,  and  acJmlnister 
i>nths  and  afRrinatioiis  to,  sttch  persons  as 
mav  be  necessary  or  appropriate,  inclv.rling 
fureigii  investors  and  agems  of  foreign  in- 
vestors'. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  carryint;  out  t,!iiB  Act. 
the  Commission  may  request  from  any  rte- 
partineut  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  department  or  agei/cy  shsU  provide  it, 
Hny  information  relating  to  foreign  invtst- 
ment  in  the  United  States. 

Il :)  F'^or  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Commis- 
Mon  shall  request  from  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  that  it  be  informed 
of  any  transfer  of  5'-  or  more  of  the  bene- 
ficial ownership  of  any  voting  scctirity  regis- 
tered pur.suant  to  section  12  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

(d)  The  Commission,  or  its  dn!y  author- 
ized agent,  shall  have  authority,  for  any  pur- 
po.He  related  to  tliis  Act,  to  hold  liearln^is 
to  sign  and  issue  subpenas  lor  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
prcxluctioii  of  relevant  books,  papers,  and 
other  documents,  and  to  administer  oaths. 
Witnesses  summoned  under  tiie  pro',  isioius 
pf  this  section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  as  t.re  paid  to  witnesses  in  the 
cou'ts  of  the  United  Slates.  In  ca.se  of  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  tinder  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  may  request  the  Attorney 
Genenil  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  any  district  In  which  such 
person  is  found  to  compel  that  person,  after 
ijoMce,  to  appear  and  give  testimony,  or  to 
appear  and  produce  document  before  the 
at.'eiicy. 

(e)  When  so  fnithorizcd  bv  the  Commis- 
sioii.  any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  take  any  action  which  the  Com- 
iiussiou  is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tlay.^  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  at  the  end  of  each  six-month  period 
thereafter,  the  Commission  .shall  determine 
aud  notify  each  issuer  which  is  substatttlally 
Involved  in  any  area  e.ssential  to  the  United 
Slates  national  security  and  economic  wel- 
fare, aa  described  in  section  4(1).  and  each 
i^uer  which  is  substantially  involved  in  any 
area  Important  to  the  United  States  nationiil 
security  or  economic  security,  ns  described  in 
.■iection  4(2).  The  Commission  shall  publish 
m  the  Federal  Register  the  names  of  all  Issu- 
ers so  determined  under  the  preceding  Beu- 
li'iKc.  Each  such  Issuer  .sltall  submit  to  the 
Coinmi.ssion  (witliin  sixty  days  after  receiv- 
ing notification  from  the  Conimission)  the 
names  and  nationalities  of  all  Individuals  not 
citi.-ens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  names 
<''  ah  per-sons  other  than  individuals,  who 
OMi  voting  securities  of  such  Issuer.  The 
Coinniission  shaU  determine  which  of  such 
peisouci  who  are  not  individuals  are  owned 
cT  criutroUed  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  citlt;eu 
'f  t!ie  United  States. 

'•)  Within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  au 
1  y.ier  receives  notification  from  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (a),  any  person 
^hich  has  any  right,  title,  or  Interest  In  any 
Voting  .«ectirltles  of  any  such  Issuer  for  an 
ttidividual  who  Is  not  a  United  States  cltl- 
'"'1    hall  submit  to  the  Commission  th?  r&me 
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and  nationality  of  each  such  Individual,  as 
the  owner  of  such  voting  security.  Within 
such  sixty-day  period,  any  person  who  has 
any  right,  title,  or  Interest  In  any  voting 
security  of  any  such  Issuer  for  a  person  who 
is  not  an  l.idlvidual  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  the  name  of  such  person  and  the 
name  of  the  issuer  in  which  stich  person  has 
such  voting  security.  Tlie  Conimission  sliaU 
determine  which  of  such  persons  are  owned 
or  controlled  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  C!t,i7en 
L'f  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  order  (1)  each 
iuriividual  whose  jtatv.e  was  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b),  and  (2)  each  persii 
vvlii.-h  the  Commission  under  subsection  (al 
or  (b)  determines  is  owned  or  controlled  by 
a  person  riot  a  citizen  of  the  Uniied  States, 
who  owns  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  any 
voting  security  of  any  issuer  substantia'iv 
involved  in  any  area  essential  to  our  n.a- 
tional  security  or  economic  security,  to  sell 
(within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  such 
order)  all  such  right,  title,  or  int€re.st  In 
such  securities  to  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  (witli  the  Commission's  prior  ap- 
proval) to  any  person  not  included  in  section 
4(1)(B). 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  cirder  each  indi- 
vidual and  person  Included  in  clauses  (li 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (c),  who  owns  any 
right,  title,  or  interest  In  anv  voting  secu- 
rity of  any  issuer  substantially  involved  iti 
any  area  Important  to  our  national  securitv 
or  economic  security,  to  sell  (within  a  pericxi 
of  sixty  days  after  such  order)  to  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  or  ( with  the  Com- 
mission's nrlnr  approval)  to  any  person  not 
It-.cluded  in  section  4(1)  (B),  the  ria;ht,  title, 
or  Interest  In  the  following  securities  of  such 
Issuer:  a  number  of  securities  whose  rl"ht. 
title,  or  interest  is  owned  by  such  Individupl 
cr  ner=on  which  is  such  Individunl's  or  ner- 
son's  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  of  secu- 
rities the  Commission  determines  must  be 
sold  nnder  this  stilj.section  so  tliat  t^ersons 
included  in  section  4il)  (A)  aiHl  (E)  own 
not  •^r^TC'  tviri»-i  iQ  rer"'>'^t  of  ?11  right,  title. 
or  interest  in  any  voting  secu'-ities  of  such 
I'^stier  (or  ttot  more  than  a  lower  nercentape 
of  sttch  rlsht.  title,  or  Interest  in  sur-h  secu- 
rities if  the  Commission  determines  that  anv 
amount  rreater  than  such  lower  n'^rcentaee 
for  such  Issuer  elves  all  nersons  desTihed  In 
section  4n)  (A)  and  (B)  effective  manage- 
ment control  of  such  Isstter). 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  i'-si-e  orders  un- 
der .subsections  (c)  and  fd)  within  a  period, 
with  rcsnect  to  any  Issuer,  of  ninety  days 
after  such  issuer  (and  each  person  under 
subsection  (b)  )  submits  to  the  Coirtmisslon 
the  names  and  nationalities  of  individuals 
under  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  ard  after  the 
Commission  makes  each  deterniinatlon  re- 
quired by  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (at 
and  (b).  Tlie  seller  of  any  securitv  ui^der 
sub.section  (c)  or  (d)  shall  transmit  docu- 
ment* of  the  sale,  atid  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser in  each  sale,  to  the  Commission. 

Sec  9.  (a)  On  the  day  that  the  Commis- 
sion notifies  each  Issuer  under  seftiin  8(a). 
and  thereafter  at  the  end  of  each  six-month 
period  under  section  8(a),  the  Commission 
shall  transmit  to  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  a  list  of  issuers  it  includes  in  its 
determination  under  the  first  sentence  of 
section  8(a),  and  shall  publish  each  such  list 
In  the  Federal  Register.  The  Commission  shall 
also  transmit  such  list  to  the  following  three 
bodies:  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  Each  such  body  shall  transmit 
such  list  to  all  the  banks  over  which  such 
body  has  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  section 
12(i)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
Tlie  Securities  Exchange  Commission  shall 
trarsmit  each  such  list  to  all  brokers  and 
dealers  registered  under  section  15  or  15A 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  Each 
such  broker,  dealer,  and  bank — 
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(1)  shu'il  not  sell  to  any  individual  who  Is 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  any  right, 
title,  or  interest  la  any  security  of  an  Issuer 
on  the  list  which  i.3  substantially  involved  in 
any  area  cs.sential  to  our  natioi;:tl  security 
or  e:oi.oiiuc  welfare. 

(2i  .-hall  coi\t:ie;  the  Con'mlssion  for  hp- 
pio\  ,il  before  il  sells  tu  tiny  person  who  is 
iioc.  an  inciivid.ial  (or  to  any  iiiciividual  act- 
Jiik  :s  an  agent  for  iuch  a  persc>n  i  aiiy  2:ght. 
title,  or  intere^i  in  any  .security  of  an  issuc-r 
on  the  li3t  which  Is  sub.ilantially  ir.voived  ai 
.  ny  area  essential  to  our  national  security  or 
e-ononiic  welfare;  a';d 

i.<)  sh.-ill  ailorni  the  Coainuss.'r.n  iir.me- 
di.'.tt.y  after  it  st-lis  lo  any  persjti  any  rigiit. 
litie.  or  uiterest  ui  any  security  of  an  i£5tier 
t;i  the  list  which  is  sub.  taniially  iuvolvea  in 
a.y  area  important  lo  our  luitloi-al  security 
or  economic  security. 

Tlie  CammLssjo..  shall  only  approve  a  sale 
uiKic-r  paragraph  [2)  if  il  determines  that  the 
IMirchascr  is  not  owned  or  controlled  Ly  a 
jier-oii  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  Uui'ed 
.States. 

(b)  Alter  ea.li  li'-:l  uf  is.-'iers  under  sub- 
t 'ctioii  (a)  is  publishtci  ju  tne  Federu' 
Reg».sicr — 

(1)  no  jxr.-on  shall  ptirclifisf,  on  be'ialf 
oi  aiiy  individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in 
any  .-tcurity  of  an  issuer  on  the  list  whicn 
is  substantially  Involved  in  any  area  essential 
to  ou;-  national  security  or  economic  setur- 
it\ ; 

(2i  each  person  shall  contact  the  Coinmi^- 
,=ion  fr^r  approval  before  It  jjurchascs  on  bc- 
hn!f  of  any  person  who  Is  not  an  lndlvlc!ual 
(or  on  behalf  of  any  Individual  acting  .i.^ 
an  age  it  for  such  a  ner.son)  a'ly  right,  tit'.o. 
isr  interest  in  any  .security  of  an  ivsuer  on 
the  list  which  Is  substantially  involved  in 
any  area  es?entlnl  to  ottr  national  security 
or  economic  security;  and 

(:j)  each  person  shall  inform  the  Cr.mmis- 
sion  immediately  after  it  purcha.^es  on  be- 
half of  any  person  any  right,  title,  or  In- 
terest in  any  sectirity  of  an  issuer  on  the 
list  which  is  stibstantially  Involved  in  any 
area  important  to  our  natioiial  .security  or 
economic  security. 

The  Commission  shall  only  approve  a  pur- 
chase tinder  par  graph  (2)  of  this  subsecticjn 
if  it  determines  that  the  person  on  beha"; 
of  whom  the  purch;use  is  made  is  not  o.vned 
or  controlled  by  a  perscsn  vho  Ls  net  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  monitor  on 
a  regul.Tr  basis  each  issuer  on  the  list  which 
is  substantially  involved  in  any  area  im- 
portant to  our  national  security  or  economic 
security.  When  llie  Commission's  percentage 
detenninallou  ttnder  section  4(2)  is  exceeded 
for  any  issuer,  the  Commission  shall  order 
all  persons  Included  in  section  4il)  (A)  and 
(B)  to  sell,  pursuant  to  the  following  sen- 
tence, any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  anv 
securities  in  such  i.ssuer  that  such  pfcr;ons 
purcha.sed  after  such  percentage  determina- 
tion is  exceeded.  Each  such  peraon  shall  sell 
any  right,  title,  or  interest  In  any  securities 
under  the  preceding  sentence  (ij  to  a  per- 
son not  included  in  section  4(1),  (A>  or  (E'. 
a-id  (il)  in  an  amount  which  the  Commis- 
sion determines  is  liis  pro  rata  share  of  I'i! 
securities  of  such  Issuer  which  must  be 
sold  so  that  its  percentage  determination 
under  .-eel ion  4i2)  is  not  exceeded  for  such 
Issuer. 

(d)  After  each  list  of  issuers  under  stib- 
section  (a)  is  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, until  the  requirements  of  this  sub-eclion 
are  complied  with  the  Securities  Exchance 
Commission  shall  delay  the  effectiveness  of 
the  registration  statement  for  any  merger  or 
pi-oxy  solicicfitlon  involving  any  Issuer  oii 
such  list,  any  sale  of  assets  of  any  is.sncr  o!i 
such  list,  or  any  other  acquisition  of  any 
such  issuer  for  which  a  registration  state- 
ment must  be  filed  v  :th  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Coii)iiii;s!on   The  Securities  Exchangi- 
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Conimissi:i!i  sliaU  norify  ihe  Cjnimis-iion  es- 
tablished unaer  this  Act  of  ihe  person  at- 
teniptuiij  'o  acquire  siiOi  Issuer.  If  the  Cnn^.- 
mission  derermliics   (1)    that   t!ie  person  at- 
tempting to  acquire  the  issuer  i.s  owoed  or 
controlled  hv  a  person  who  U  ni)t  a  United 
States  citizen,  nna  (2)  rh.it  'he  Issuer  sought 
to  be  acq'ilred  is  iiit)i.t<iiitUlly  lavoUed  iti  an 
area  esseiulal  to  the  Unitt-d  Suits  natlon.i! 
security  or  economic    vellari.-.  rhe  securities 
Kxchaiige  Comm  sslon     hall  not  make  effec- 
tive the  reylstratliiii  statement  lor  sii'h  ar:- 
quisition   of   the    isroier    If   the   Conwnlssion 
dererni:nes  (1)  that  the  pc-son  iiitr-inpting  to 
acquire  the  issuer  is  oviiied  or  controlled  by 
a  person  who  is  not  a  Ui.lted  Svites  ciiizeii, 
and  |2)  that  the  issuer  sought  to  he  a -quired 
is  subs'ant laUy  involved  in  an  area  Important 
to    the    United    Stales    natloii.il    security   or 
economic    welfare,    the    Securltiei   Exchan^'c 
Commis<iion    may    only    make    effective    the 
registration  statement  for  anv  acquisition  of 
the  i.^suer  if  »he  Commission  determines  that 
the  acqiilsition  doe-^  not  exceed  the  Commis- 
sion's  percentage   determination    under   sec- 
tion 4i  2 1  for  thai  issuer. 

(e)  .^fter  each  list  of  l.^suers  under  sub- 
section (a)  is  published  in  the  Federal  Rf|tr- 
Ister.  any  pei^m  acquiring  a.ij  issuer  on 
such  list  — 

M)  by  tender  offer  to  the  -iiareholders  of 
any  such  i=suer.  or 

(2)  by  any  other  means  of  a~quisttion  in- 
cluding anv  mean.-  for  wht'-h  a  registration 
s'atement  does  not  ha-e  to  be  nled  with  the 
Securities  Ex -hange  Commission; 
shall  hie  a  statement  with  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  not  later  than  ttn  da>s 
before  it  may  ,-o  acquire  such  issuer,  how- 
ever, such  pel  sou  may  only  acquire  siicli 
issuer  if  tlie  Ciminiision  approves  the  ac- 
quisition pursuant  to  this  subsection.  The 
statement  hied  with  'he  acuriiies  Excliainte 
Commission  shall  not  be  a  public  documen: 
The  Securities  Exchaiij>,e  Commi-^^iion  shall 
transmit  to  tlie  Commission  e-itablished  un- 
der this  Act  each  statement,  iiled  with  it 
pursuant  to  this  suhsection.  if  the  Commis- 
sion determines  1 1)  that  the  perMju  attempt- 
ing to  .icqvure  'he  i.ssuer  is  ov.  iied  or  con- 
trolled by  a  per-ou  who  is  not  a  United  Sta'es 
citizen,  and  (2>  that  the  issuer  sought  to  h.- 
acquired  i=.  sub.^tantially  involved  In  an  area 
es.scntial  to  the  Uiufed  States  national  secu- 
rity or  economic  weli.Hte,  the  Comn.ission 
shall  not  approve  such  acquisition  of  the 
issuer.  If  the  C(jinmi>.sioii  determines  i  i  i  tliat 
the  per-,)!!  attemp'nig  to  aiqinre  the  Issuer  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  a.  person  who  Is  not 
a  United  .sr.t'p^  citizen,  ai;d  i2)  th.it  the 
Issuer  5f)ught  to  oe  acquired  is  siibsi,.u.fially 
Involved  ui  at'  area  important  to  HiA  U.ilted 
States  national  se'-urity  or  ec.iiiuinic  so  urlty 
the  Comniis<!oii  sh«!l  only  approve  such  ac- 
qui-si-ion  of  the  tssuer  if  it  determine ^  that 
the  acquisition  does  not  ex^-eed  the  Com- 
mission's pe'ccntage  determination  under 
section  4i2(  for  that  !s,suer- 

(f)  In  deierinining  the  list  of  Issuers  un- 
der the  first  sentence  of  .-lecfion  8ia),  Hie 
Commission  shall  coordinate  its  activities 
■with  any  other  Federal  jigency  uiiose  activi- 
tie.s  ac'-oinplish  any  of  tlie  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  10.  lai  Whoever  fails  to  comph  with 
any  requiieiueiit  contained  in  section  8.  9.  or 
11  of  this  Act  sitall  be  hned  not  more  titan 
$,5,000    for   each   such    failure 

(hi  Whenever  an  individual  who  is  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  a  person 
who  ;s  owned  or  controlled  by  a  pers<jn  who 
Is  not  a  citizen  of  (he  United  States  ptir- 
chases  (11  any  voting  security  of  an  i.s.>uer 
on  the  list  established  by  the  Commission 
under  the  first  sentence  of  section  8ia)  In 
violation  of  this  Act,  shall  iln  addition  to 
iiie  fine  imjuised  by  subsec'ion  i.ii  i  sell  such 
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.security  to  a  United  States  citizen  or  to  a 
person  owned  or  controlled  hy  a  United 
States  citizen  Aithin  ninety  davs  after  t!ie 
imposition  of  such  fine 

(C)  Whoever  willfullv  fails  to  comply  with 
any  requhcnioiils  contained  In  .section  8,  9, 
10,  or  11  of  this  Alt  shall  be  hiit-d  not  more 
than  $5,000  lor  eich  violation,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  tln.n  ."j  yepis  for  each  violation, 
or  both,  and  sh.ill  forfeit  anv  securities  pin- 
chased  by  the   Atllful   \iolation. 

Si^r  II.  In  addition  to  the  iiiforination 
retained  bv  ilie  CommU..:on  concerning  vot- 
ing -.ecu.ltle.s  ovMied  In  issuers  iiichiUed  un- 
der soctior.  4i2i  by  i'ldividnals  v. ho  are  not 
United  States  citizens  and  by  persons  who 
are  o\\f.ed  or  ront".:!eci  by  rfisoiis  who  are 
not  United  states  cili/ens,  the  Commission 
sliall  require  (wlihiii  nii-.etv  da>s  after  the 
date  of  enar'inem  of  this  Act)  tlmt  all  such 
individuals  and  persi.n.s  report  to  it  con- 
cerning voting  securities  tnev  hold  in  anv 
corporation  incorporated  in  anv  State,  con- 
cerning .111%  re.»:  estate  they  own  m  the 
United  Staies,  and  concernin;;  ;iny  o*  her  in- 
terest in  any  otiier  United  st.ites  pe'-son 
that  they  own  or  control.  Each  such  perso'i 
and  individual,  pursuant  to  prtioediires  that 
the  Conniiis^ion  adopts,  sh,  II  report  to  the 
Commiss!  n  liut.iedl  ! telv  after  it  acquires 
any  voting  securities  in  ntiy  such  corpora- 
tion or  acquires  any  other  su.  h  interest. 
All  such  information  acquired  under  this 
section  shall  be  retained  in  a  N.itional  Reg- 
istry of  Foreign  Investment  Such  informa- 
tion shall  be  coiUifleiifia!,  and  sjiall  only  lie 
used  for  polKvmakli'g  and  statistical  pur- 
poses by  the  Coninii.sslon,  except  thai  the 
Commission  may  make  the  information 
available  to  any  Federal  or  State  agei.(\ 
for  informatioii.tl  purposes  onlv  of  such 
agencv, 

.Srr.   \2    For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 
I  1)   the  term  "issuer"  has  the  same  mean- 
iiig  as  .such   term  Is  defined  m  section  .i.ui 
t8l   of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of   1034: 
and 

(2)  Ihe  term  United  States''  means  the 
various  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Guam.  Aiiirrkan  Si.iiuja,  and  i  lie  Virgui 
I.-.lands 

fit  the  leini  per^jiis  refers  to  individuals, 
partnerships,  uninci.irporaied  associations, 
corporations,  voting  trusts,  foreign  govern- 
ments or  other  business  entities. 
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MEN  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  MERIT 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

I  r    f.MIIoRNIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'iENTATlVE  5 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1975 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of     California,    Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  niomeni 
to  cxpi'»*.ss  my  appreciation  and  respect 
lor  two  fine  men  from  the  community 
of  Chiro,  Calif  ,  in  my  district.  The?e  twii. 
Sgt   Leonard   Lambert  of  the  Chico  Po- 
lice     Dopiiitnient,      and      Dr.      William 
Chiiipelia,    an    internist,    have    recently 
I'eceived    well-deserved    recognition    for 
their  contnbution.s  to  others  from  com- 
iiiiinity  oiganizaLicn.s  in  C  hico  Seipeanl 
Lamljcit  wa.s  named  Peace  Officer  of  the 
Year  by  the  Chico  Exchange  Club,  and 
Di.  Chiapella  \va.=;  named  Mo.st  Woild- 
Miiided  Cifixfii  of  the  Year  at  a  luncheon 
co.spoti.'^orcd   by     the   Status   of  Women 
and  the  Imornationai  Affaii'.s  section  of 
tlie  Chit  o  Wonieii'.s  Club.  I  want  to  add 
my  own  commendations  to  those  of  iher^e 
fine  commtinity  orgpnizations,  for  I  be- 
lieve that    in  tJicse  difficult  times  it  is 
important  to  stop  and  take  note  of  those 
V. ho  have  worked  to  make  life  better  for 
iithers.  It  is  people  of  the  caliber  of  tiie>-e 
two  who  have    made  our  countiy  great. 
;'nd  we  iiiu.st  not  forget  to  show  our  a))- 
IJreciation  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  contiiiue  on 
and  de.scribe  the  special  conti'ibutions 
of  thr.=:e  two  men,  I  want  to  enter  here 
;i!i  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Chico-Enterpri.ve  Record.  Written  by  Bill 
Lee,  the  papers  executive  editor,  and  en- 
tiDtri  "Men  of  Excemimnl  Merit,"  the 
editorial  iirovides  an  excellent  .sum- 
mari/otion  of  the  praisowoi-thv  acti-.i- 
ties  of  Sngeant  Lambert  and  Dr.  Chia- 
liella.  and  I  am  most  plea.sed  to  present  it 
for  otiiers  to  read: 
Mkn 


NIT  CHAMPIONS 


HON.  MILLFCENT  FENWICK 


O.        ,■,(    A       .If  R.Sf,  V 

I.N    i  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTA  FIVES 

Tiifvtlav.  March   23.  1U73 

Mrs.  FENWICK,  Mr.  Speakei'  I  v.oiild 
like  to  bring  attention  to  the  tremendou.s 
victoiy  of  the  Priiiceton  Univci'sity  bas- 
ketball team  in  the  National  Invitation 
Basketball  tournament  on  Saturday,  De- 
spite the  lac'<  of  big  tiien,  and  with  a 
disciplined  t  ontrolled  gaiiie,  the  Tigers 
,swepl  pa.st  such  fine  squads  as  Holy  Cross, 
South  Carolina,  Oregon,  and  Providence. 

With  the  volume  of  press  other  teams 
throughout  the  country  have  been  re- 
t  eivmg,  it  comes  as  a  welcome  change  to 
see  Princeton,  as  a  lepiesentative  of  New 
Jeisey.  receive  its  fair  .shai'e  of  the  na- 
tional spotlight.  I  congratulate  Coach 
Pete  Cairil  and  hi ;  entire  team  on  their 
champion.-hip 
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The  "good  news"  cateijory  in  i  lie  r:iico 
lommuuitv  this  week  was  topped  by  honora 
HTorded  two  public-spirited  figures  in  reco^:- 
nltlon  of  ouisiaiKliiig  contributions  on  he- 
h'lif  of  the   well-being  of  the  people. 

At  a  rue,da,v  luiwheon  .sessiim,  S^^t 
Tco.inrd  Lftinberf  ot  the  Chico  Police  ne- 
pHrtmcMt  « !i,s  named  Peace  Officer  of  the 
Year,  a  feBture  of  tlie  Chi(o  Exchange  Chili's 
annual  lav.  eiiforfcnient  appreciat'on  pr.- 
^•lal^.. 

At  a  Wfdue^dnv  luni  lieon,  ^he  Ge:  erpl 
Douglas  Mh.  Ar'htir  Scholarship  Committee 
aiiiioiinced  Dr  William  Chiapella  as  winner 
of  i!s  Most  World-Minded  Citizen  award 
for  this  tear 

IJiiring  his  ;3n  vears  wih  the  local  police 
department,  ."^gt.  Lambert  has  estabhslied  a 
reputation  as  one  of  Northern  Californm's 
most  ',er.-.atile  law  enforcement  oificers.  Not 
n,u'  h  for  fantare  or  executive  activity,  Lam- 
bert always  has  shown  a  preference  for 
patrol  work  and  a.s.sor-iatlon  with  the  cltl- 
zi-nrv  in  tlie  tried  and  true  "cop  on  the 
tieat     tradition. 

Yet  Sgt.  Lambert  ha.s  kept  abrea.-^t  of 
•noderu  techniques  In  police  work  and  trends 
IP  Jud.cial  procedures  through  study  courses 
a: id  professional  school  opportunities. 

For  example,  Sgt.  Lambert  holds  a  teach- 
ing credential  in  police  science  and  earned 
an  advanced  certificate  under  the  Peace 
Officers'  Sfandardi  and  Training  (POST)  pro- 
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uriitn  maintained  by  the  stale  He  attended 
rlie  Bahn-Fair  Institute  crime  .^cene  investi- 
yatinn  .-jchooi  and  for  a  time  ser\ed  as  tite 
Chico  departments  identification  officer. 

An  additional  measvire  of  Sgt.  Lambert's 
cUnracter  can  be  found  in  the  lact  that  the 
lo.ss  of  a  hand  in  a  dvnamitc  accident  as  a 
clilld  lias  not  deterred  him,  hut  ratlier  iias 
tended  to  prompt  him  to  exert  .special  elforl 
lo  coinpeiLsate  and  excel,  llius.  he  is  more 
adroit  than  most  men  .And  by  hccoiniiig  a 
[udo  expert,  .Sgt.  Lambert  i.^  more  than 
Kimpoteni  should  the  need  lor  phvsical  en- 
deavor arise  in  the  conduct  of  his  duties. 

Dr.  Chiapella's  credentials  as  a  World- 
Minded  Citizen  are  equally  impre>--ive.  As  a 
^i.rt  of  forertmner  of  tlie  new  breed'  in 
rlie  medical  profession.  Dr.  Chiiipellu  lias 
lor  years  manifested  interest  and  concern  in 
iiinnkind    beyond    mere   pli\.--icul    well-being. 

For  example,  during  his  presidency  of  the 
Ctiico  Rotary  Club  hack  in  the  ItlUDs  Dr. 
Chiapella  was  exceedingly  acti'.o  in  the  pro- 
motion of  better  interiiatioiuil  relations. 
He  also  worked  to  enhance  the  circum- 
stances of  foreign  students  at  Chicc  State 
University.  He  and  Mrs.  Chiapella  ho.-.led  two 
loreign  students  in  their  iioine  for  several 
luoiiths. 

Tills  altitude  prompted  Dr.  Ciuapclla  to 
volunteer  for  service  aboard  the  hospital 
.-.hip  SS  Hope,  several  years  aijo  .■\s  a  .special- 
ist in  internal  medicine,  ins  service  was 
welcomed  aboard  that  relici  \e-.sel,  then  sta- 
tioned in  tlie  harbor  at  Maceio.  Brazil,  south 
lit  the  Equator. 

During  his  tour  aboard  the  HOPE,  for 
Aliich  he  received  no  cniupeiisatioii.  Dr. 
CliiapcUa  also  worked  ashore  at  the  Brazilian 
cit\s  two  hospitals.  Much  ol  his  extra  etlort 
was  devoted  to  workiiiL;  witli  Brazilian 
medical  school  facultv  and  sttidents.  helping 
bring  them  up  to  date  on  modern  develop- 
ments in  the  tield. 

Under  sucli  circum.^tanoes,  Tlie  Enter- 
prwe-Record  wholeheartedly  joins  the  Chico 
BAchange  Club  and  the  Mac.Arthur  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  respecti\elv,  in  paying 
tribute  to  Sgt.  Leonard  Lambert  as  Peace 
Oiticer  of  the  Year  and  Dr.  William  Chiapella 
lis  the   Most   World-Minded   Citizen 


A  BILL  TO  END  FRANKING  ABUSES 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESfc.N  1  A  flVF.S 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1975 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  recognizes 
the  obvious  disadvantages  a  challenger 
faces  in  campaigning  agaiiist  an  incum- 
bent, and  takes  an  initial  step  in  reduc- 
ing those  inequalities. 

This  bill  will  lengthen  the  period  of 
time  during  elections  the  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  foi'  ma.ss  mailings  is 
prohibited.  The  current  law  prohibits 
franked  mass  mailings  from  28  days  be- 
fore a  primary  or  general  election  until 
that  particular  election.  This  provision 
creates  a  loophole  by  which  incumbents 
are  allowed  to  conduct  mass  mailings 
ironi  the  primai-y  right  up  to  the  cutofl 
dtite  28  days  before  the  general  election. 

This  loophole  gives  an  unfair  advan- 
tage to  the  incumbents  by  eliminating 
any  costs  for  the  mailing  of  material  es- 
sentialy  indistinguishable  from  campaign 
material.  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  have  estimated  that  taking  everv- 
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thing  into  accoimt,  including  salary,  staff 
allowances,  office  space,  the  fi-anking 
privilege,  and  travel  expenses,  the  mone- 
tary advantage  of  incumbents  over  chal- 
lengers is  $376,346. 

Common  Cause,  which  has  filed  suit  to 
stop  the  use  of  the  frank  for  what  it  con- 
siders to  be  political  purposes,  noted  that 
since  the  Post  Office  Department  with- 
drew from  policing  the  use  of  the  frank 
in  1969,  the  volume  of  fraiaked  mail  has 
increased  dramatically  from  200  million 
pieces  in  1969  to  308.9  million  in  1972. 
326.3  million  in  1973.  and  353.9  million  in 
1974.  The  use  of  the  frank  in  1974  cost 
the  taxpayers  $35,7  million. 

Common  Cause  has  also  cited  figures 
which  show  that  the  use  of  the  frank 
varies  diiectly  accoi'ding  to  the  proximity 
of  an  upcoming  election.  The  volume  of 
franked  mail  increases  sharply  during 
election  yeai-s  and  trails  off  abrujitly 
shortly  after. 

I  believe  that  such  political  use  of  the 
free  mailing  privilege  by  elected  repre- 
sentatives is  a  corruption  of  the  original 
intention  to  expedite  the  official  business 
of  the  Government.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  limit  the  use  of  the  frank  for  offi- 
cial purposes,  indeed  employing  it  to 
communicate  with  constituent's  is  es- 
sential. 

However,  the  effect  of  the  law  as  it 
now  exists  is  to  severely  impair  the  abil- 
ity of  a  challenger  to  wage  an  effective 
campaign.  Congressional  Quarterly  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  incumbents  have 
better  than  a  90-percent  chance  of  being 
elected  in  midterm  elections.  With  the 
new  Federal  limitations  on  campaign 
spending,  challengers  will  face  an  even 
moi-e  difficult  task. 

My  bill  will  provide  the  fiist  step  in 
righting  the  balance  between  challengers 
and  incumbents  by  halting  a  seiious  mis- 
use of  Government  funds  for  political 
pui-poses.  The  Campaign  Reform  Act 
passed  by  the  93d  Congress  made  a  sig- 
nificant beginning  in  correcting  serious 
fiaws  in  our  election  process.  However,  it 
was  only  a  beginning  and  much  substaii- 
tial  reform  remains  for  Congress  to  put 
its  own  house  in  order.  The  Congress 
should  adopt  some  substantive  reforjns 
in  areas  not  addressed  by  the  1974  act 
which  recognize  the  realities  of  incum- 
bents' advantages. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow 
through  on  their  expressed  commitment 
to  campaign  reform  and  the  serious  im- 
balance between  incumbents  and  chal- 
lengers. Whether  or  not  this  bill  is 
adopted,  however.  I  plan  to  adhere  to 
its  provisions  and  refrain  from  franked 
mass  mailings  during  the  siiecified 
period, 

I  insert  a  copy  of  this  bill  in  tlie 
Rkcord  for  your  consideration: 

H,R.  5432 
Abill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to   prohibit   certain   franked   mailings   by 
Members  of  the  Congress   during  certain 
periods  before  elections 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State.'^  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
section  3210(a)(5)(D)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "less 
than  28  days  "  and  all  that  follows  through 


■pi'blic  oHicc'  and  inseriM;^;  in  lieu  tliereot 
the  folIo-Aing:  -(i)  during  tlie  period  be- 
ginning 28  days  before  any  primary  held 
with  respect  to  any  general  or  special  elec- 
tion in  which  such  Member  or  Member-elect 
is  a  candidate  lor  public  ofTice.  and  ending 
on  tlie  date  ot  such  general  or  special  elec- 
tion; and  (ill  in  the  case  of  a  rnnoii  elec-- 
tion  ill  which  such  Member  or  Member-elect 
is  sucli  a  candidate,  or  in  the  case  ol  a  gen- 
eral or  special  election  in  which  such  Mem- 
ber or  Member-elect  is  such  a  candidate  and 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  no  priniar;,- 
election,  during  the  28-day  period  immedi- 
ately before  --iicli  runoff,  tietieral,  or  >pecial 
elect  ion". 

ilji  Section  H2i()i  ii  h5i  iD»  of  litU"  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
narimi  clause  (ii  tlmniuh  clause  (nil  a>-  sub- 
clause III  through  snbclau.-e  illli 


THK  NATIONS  DEFENSE  AND  THE 
NATIONS  FUTURE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALII-ORNIA 

I.\    I  HI'    HOUS^J  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  MarcJi  25.  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ol 
our  most  distinguished  patriots  among 
business  leaders,  Mr,  Frank  Gard 
Jameson,  wrote  an  article  recently  in  the 
Ai'med  Foi'ces  Joui'nal  entitled  "The  Na- 
tion's Defense  .  .  .  and  The  Nations 
Future." 

Mr.  Jameson,  a  former  president  of  tiie 
U.S.  Navy  League,  currently  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Freedoms  Foundation, 
and  an  official  of  numerous  large  cor- 
porations, has  a  unique  background  that 
can  help  us  in  Congress  see  thi-ough  some 
of  the  problems  that  we  are  facing  in  the 
decisions  we  make  involving  national 
secui'ity, 

I  include  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks 
in  the  appendix  of  the  Record  notwith- 
standing the  additional  cost  that  may  be 
detennined  by  the  printer  because  of 
length  of  copy: 
Tin    N'MioN  s  DtrFNsF  .  .     anii  Tin  NArioN  s 

FVTI'RI-, 

(Ii;,  Fr.iiik  Gard  Jameson  i 
Protestors  gathered  outside  the  gates  ot 
Palindale  the  other  week  when  the  B-1  bomb- 
er was  rolled  out  for  the  first  time.  We 
want  peace."  they  chanted:  "Hospitals,  not 
bombers ".  I  felt  great  empathy  for  them 
Mo.st  of  them  haven't  had  someone  explain  to 
them  that  the  people  who  order,  build  and 
use  these  weapons  want  peace  even  more 
than  the  protestors  do — becau.-^e  these  sol- 
diers airmen  and  industrial  people  under- 
stand war  and  its  horrors.  But  they  know 
tliat  without  strength  on  our  side,  we  ino^' 
certainly  -.viU  liave  war. 

National  defense  is  like  insurance.  'Ihe 
military-industrial  team  tlial  builds  and 
uses  Ihe  weapons  hope  they  never  will  tie 
used  in  anger.  We  insure  our  homes;  bu; 
hope  when  we  get  home  that  it  hasn't  burned 
down.  We  build  weapon.s  and  hope  we  doui 
need  to  use  them.  An  F-14  costs  7  ceni>> 
apiece  for  every  American,  a  B-l  costs  27 
cents  eacli.  and  a  tank  costs  5  or  6  cents: 
Preny  cheap  insurance  to  live  in  a  free  coun- 
try. 

Dewey  Short  of  Miasouri  was  Chairman  ol 
the  Committee  on  .^rmed  Services  when  he 
said:  "There  is  no  pancake  so  thin  that  it 
doesn't  have  two  sides."  Chairman  Mendel 
Fivers  was  once  asked  why  he   ,va!ked  down 
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biiih  -Ides  of  •he  oireel  on  a  ceiMln  l-suf. 
and  he  said.  -Thafs  all  there  are  •.  There  are 
niaiiy  sincere  sides  tj  each  prablem  ;irea  and 
•hui.  very  dlffereu-  vlfAs  on  how  to  spend 
the  h.\rd  earned  tax  dollars  which  *e  give 
oiir  i^overnment. 

Well  meaning  people  tuday  sav.  •Balld  'jur 
ilUe.-?  up  and  take  it  from"  defen=e!"  They 
forget  the  lesfroii ;  of  history— 22  liatlons  be- 
lijre  us  were  tlie  undisputed  leader,  of  the 
world,  from  tlie  Egyptians  to  the  AssvrUii.^. 
the  Oreelts,  Romans.  Spanish.  English  and 
oth*r;  But  wliere  are  tliey  no.v?  A,;  Mel  Laira 
'^ald.  'DOteiite  without  defense  is  delaslon'.- 
Tlie  big  que-:tlcn  13  'How  auR-ii  defen.5e  13 
rnourh?" 

All  grammar  and  high  schools  Iiave  a  bully 
or  two.  If  a  nice  kid  learns  knrate  to  defend 
hini^elf  and  the  oihers  from  unfalrnc-.s.  tiie 
bullv  u-iial!y  stops  picking  on  the  other 
!.id.s.  but  that  doe-n't  mean  tlie  new  pro- 
tector turns  into  a  bully.  Unfortunatelv.  big 
weiipon  sys-em-s  mu.st  be  built  before  von 
need  them,  because  they  take  jears  to  df- 
\elop  Its  like  having  a  rain  coat  or  um- 
brella on  a  clear  day:  i:  i,  better  tn  have  one 
than  need  one. 

If.  however,  we  let  our.'elves  he<<.iiie  lil;e 
'he  other  22  nat|..:i^  who  lo.^t  the  leadership 
they  held,  either  through  Internal  or  exter- 
nal weakness,  then  we  are  fools.  It  is  not  a 
q  icstion  of  whether  we  a-,  a  nation  vanr 
Ireedom:  it  i.s  a  question  nf  whether  we  a.s 
a  nation  dcsmr  freedom!  Manv  people  we 
!:now  would  be  willing,  if  asked,  to  die  for 
Their  country— but  how  many  people  are 
wllliiig  to  /!;p(for  it? 

What  would  the  people  of  our  nation  do. 
what  wo;:Id  you  do.  right  now— if  the  civil 
defen.se  sirens  .started  to  wall?  There  has  been 
no  training  or  plan  for  our  ci-i  ens.  Mass 
confui  ion  and  terror  would  occur  during  tlie 
2.)  minutes  before  the  nuclear  bombs  started 
to  fail  In  Russia,  they  have  trained  their 
citvyf-n"?  at'.d  put  out  miiifons  of  pamphlets 
and  held  drills  on  how  to  evacuife  their 
titie.s.   where   to  go  and  w.>iat   to  do. 

I  would  hate  to  be  m  the  posiilon  of  OTir 
iresident  if  he  received  a  call  from  Moscow- 
fin  the  hot  line  saying,  'Our  Rus-sian  citl,-ens 
are  all  moving  out  of  our  cries  m  an  orderly 
fa.shiou  and  our  weapons  are  about  to  be 
launched  unless  you  surrender,  ir  vou  dont 
N'.ir'ender.  60  to  80  million  of  your  people 
wi:i  die  in  thirty  minutes.  If  vou  retaliate, 
you  will  only  ruin  our  cities  and  kill  a  f.-v. 
mini(m  of  our  people." 

At  universities  I  am  often  questioned 
about  military  waste  or  the  need  for  defense. 
But  when  I  show  Rus.-ian-niade  films  of  tlie 
tremeadou.s  strength  of  tiie  Ru.s.sian  armv. 
navy  and  air  force— films  that  are  often 
shown  on  European  or  Japanese  television— 
most  students  are  appalled  and  sav.  -Wliv 
Oidnr  uv  know  this'" 

Gold  Is  costing  more  and  more  evcrv  div. 
Ff.r  Ru-Miuis  gold  is  free'  Tlifv  just  talce  peo- 
ple from  Eastern  Europe  a.s  slaves,  put  them 
in  mining  camps  and  wurk  them  irom  dawn 
till  dusk  on  the  poorest  of  ra-ion.s  and  If 
thev  die,  they  burv  them  in  commnn  graves 
and  ge'  more.  'I he  Ru.ssian.s  can  trade  this 
/rer  gold  for  our  wheat,  computer  toclinol- 
('cy  or  whatever  tlsc  tliey  watit. 

Russia's  military  priyroll  and  troop  co.st  is 
25  of  Its  defense  budget:  for  the  Lsraelis. 
its  18  ;  for  the  Turks  and  Greeks.  25  .  ;  ours 
IS  about  62"  If  we  have  equal  military  budg- 
tt.s  then,  thev  get  3  10  4  more  times  as  much 
hardware  as  we  do. 

One  rta.son  we  re  so  hard  pressed  to  buy 
modern  weapons  is  the  high  cost  of  over- 
head. Military  and  Congressional  leaders  of- 
ten point  With  Imrror  at  co.'it  over-runs  and 
accu.se  bu.sines.s  of  havlnir  too  high  an  over- 
head. Thev're  right.  But  in  my  opinion,  much 
of  that  overhead  is  caused  by  o\er-.s;uporvi- 
.»;!on  from  a;id  the  tremeiic!<.nis  overliead  m 
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our  government  Coiitr.iciors  l:a\c  to  match 
govermnent  customers  or  investigators  man 
for  mall  or  more.  A  plan  visit  by  a  colonel  or 
OS- 15  or  higher  usually  entaUs  four  con- 
tractor mia  days  for  every  day  the  vLsltor 
IS  there.  Preparations  have  to  be  made  for 
his  arrival,  time  taken  out  from  other  duties 
during  the  visit,  reports  made  to  him  after 
he  leaves,  and  corporate  officials  briefed  on 
wtvit  ivciit  on. 

We  all  have  sseu  liistances  where,  when 
business  fell  otT,  U-.e  quality  control  Ucp^rt- 
ment  was  not  reduced  in  proportion  to  luan- 
ufacturin?  and  qualify  control  in.-.po-tors 
started  finding  all  kinds  01  new  work.  I  am 
doing  some  remodeling  on  my  hou.ie.  In  a 
year  wlien  building  starts  are  oh-  -and  I  have 
never  .seen  .so  many  state;  and  county  and 
local  In.spectors  awarm  over  a  home  when- 
ever they  ;;ce  a  contractor's  truck  outsiuc  the 
hoii:e. 

Unrortunately,  it  happens  in  the  defease 
l)usl!ie,ss  too.  It  seems  that  the  more  busi- 
ness is  cut  back,  the  more  things  someone 
find",  to  inspect  or  audit  at  a  contractors 
plar.t.  and  the  ir.ore  often  contractors  have 
to  vi^it  their  vendors.  And  about  all  that 
mo.st  of  thc^e  \  i.sits  accomplish  is  to  pj  ranud 
I  he  cost  of  tite  hardvuxrc  we  find  less  and 
leis  money  to  buy. 

Some  :,ears  ago,  when  Dupont  was  ordered 
to  get  rid  of  its  General  Motors  stock  and  it 
seemt'd  to  me  that  they  might  have  a  lot  of 
surplus  cash.  I  proposed  that  they  go  Into  the 
mls.sile  busi  less — without  any  government 
contracts.  If  ihcy  made  missiles  and  otfered 
tj  test  them  again.st  go\crumcn.-procurcd 
mi.ssilcs  and  Just  put  a  rea.sonable  price  tag 
on  tliem.  I  was  sure  the  cost  would  be  less 
and  the  performance  would  be  belter.  No 
government  auditors,  no  inspectors,  just  off- 
the-shelf  stix^k  numbers.  Scientists  and  en- 
gineeis  ihroughout  the  country  would  love 
to  work  in  such  an  atmosphera.  Ii  didn  i  -fU. 
bu-  I  think  the  concept  is  good. 

The  same  people  In  Washington  who 
f'c-enm  n'jout  iillathi  i-cnusod  cos-  over- 
runs dont  talk  about  a  Washington 
metropolitan  subway  svstem  that  Is  400 
percent  overrun  and  2  years  late,  for  the 
same  funds  could  provide  a  bus  svstem  for 
every  city  in  the  country!  The  Ra\ burn 
House  Oflicp  Bulldim:  for  Congre.s-  ut-nt  over 
Its  budget  by  350  .  I  respected  Admiral  Ike 
Kidds  remarks  when  he  was  asked  in  a  Sen- 
ate hearing,  "Why  did  you  give  that  shlpvard 
250  million  dollars  more  when  they  are  In 
default  on  their  contract  .'■  And  he  answered. 
"Because.  Senator,  we  need  tno  ships!'  There 
were  no  more  que:,tions  on   the  subject. 

I  can  remember  the  d.avs  of  General  K  B 
Wolfe  wlien  he  would  talk  to  an  airplane 
company  and  say,  "OK  build  It:  a  contract 
Will  be  sent  to  you.  If  it  isn't  a  great  air- 
plane and  on  budget,  you  don  t  get  anv  more 
business".  Air  Force  Under-Secietaries  Mc- 
Millan. Al  Flax  and  John  McLucas  with  thoir 
"Bi7  S.fin"  conc?;:is  r-.^.-llv  cut  o\crhead. 
red  tape,  and  co-ito.  Kelly  Johnson's  ".skunk 
works"  at  Lockheeed  turned  out  the  SR  71 
fast  and  for  minimum  cost.  Ma\be  It  Is 
wi.shful  thinking  to  c.\pect  tho.se  things  to 
happen  again,  but  we  should  give  more 
thought  to  what  made  the  old  systems  work. 
General  Wolfe's  system  was  good  and  so 
was  Big  Safari.  These  few  men  were  their 
own  system  project  otlices.  Todav.  however, 
ue  have  K.ime  SPO's  almost  as  bit;  as  the 
engineering  departments  of  the  contractor 
whose  vehicle  t>-ic  SrO  is  s.ircrvising. 

Sure  we  have  problems.  Overhead  is  Ju.-t 
one  of  them.  But  it  s  one  we  can  do  some- 
ting  about— if  we  face  up  to  it. 

We  can  lick  our  other  problems  too.  ones 
that  a.Tect  the  future  of  our  way  of  life  as 
mvich  as  high  overhead  affects  the  future 
strength    of   our   defen.se    forces. 

r.  for  one.  am  encour.-iged  by  the  fre.sh 
outlook    for    the    future   of   our   couutrv— If 
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all  of  U.S  are  willing  to  practice  some  self, 
discipline,   hard   work,  and  Individually  get 

hcU  11. 1  I'l-e  :(.l,'n-  I-.,-.i  and  ea.-h  f!o  our  .s'>' rg 
Red  Skelton  said.  "If  you  walk  down  the 
street  and  buy  everything  that  doesn't  par- 
ticularly displease  you.  you  will  certalnlv  go 
bankrupt  '.  If  people  take  an  oversuppiy  of 
m.iney  and  bid  for  an  under.siipplv  of  poods 
we  surely  will  continue  inflation  But  if  eich 
of  Us  only  buvs  wiiat  we  need,  we  can  co;;- 
ii  I  t'»?  in"'''tio-i  ■  r'  ('•■■>■  r"'-c--  Ion  c>-"- 
sider  the  atliuence  of  America  comnared  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  It  woultln't  do  us 
anv  harm  to  "make  do"  with  the  possessions 
we  have.  When  most  of  us  are  a  few  pounds 
o-.crwelt;l!t  while  much  of  the  world  is  un- 
di  rwelfht.  \«e  cuuid  each  eat  a  few  less  cal- 
oilf  -  ad  '.> . 

A  Fli'.-h.  ;  t'.  2-  chan'tc  in  f 'o  I  ruDiIy 
c.n  cau.^e  Mrice.  of  icod  to  yo  up  or  down  by 
20  to  50'..  The  wome:!  of  America  have 
.■ho\iii  by  m-^at  and  milk  b.ycotts  what  thev 
c;in  do.  1  don't  agree  with  boycotts,  but  I 
0.  )  a^rf i  with  reAralnts. 

Tilt  most  serious  proolem  of  todav  In 
America  is  the  imbalance  of  forei!;n  trade 
due  to  the  prices  cf  the  C:  of  our  national 
ull  nc.-cl3  v.e  import.  If  wc  continue  to  u.se 
oil  and  ga.sollne  without  care,  we  will  put 
an  Micre.ising  number  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  foreign  oil  producers'  hands:  10  bil- 
11 -in  this  year.  20  billion  ne.\t  year  and  per- 
haps GO  billion  per  year  in  1980.  Ameii.ans 
iirc  u:  ug  twice  as  much  oil  t>>n  year  a-t  «e 
did  ten  years  ago  and  we  will  use  twice  as 
much  ten  years  from  now  ivs  we  are  today 
I'his  means  we  will  use  tour  times  as  mtu  h 
U::\  years  from  now  as  we  did  ten  vears 
ago. 

li  we  continue  on  this  course.  -Ae  will 
cie;  oi-r  ourselves  by  our  selfishne,<'s  We  will 
liive  them  our  money  and  because  we  have 
j)riced  our  goods  out  of  the  world  niariiet. 
Uicy  will  buv  our  land,  our  bulIdln.L's  and 
our  corporations.  The  paiiern  is  verv  clear— 
because  that  is  e.vaclly  what  we  Americans 
thd  in  EuroTe  and  tl  e  re  t  ot  the  v  o-ld  when 
of,r  productivity  and  hard  work  in  the  twen- 
ties and  lliirties  gave  us  a  favorable  bala-ice 
of  trade.  President  Ford  has  announced  that 
w  .^  should  be  independent  of  toreign  oil  by 
l:'7r;  II  we  work  liard  and  do  this  by  spend- 
lug  our  money  here  in  America  \o  get  energy 
turn  the  sun.  the  winds,  the  tides,  micle.ir 
■  ouices,  coal,  tliermal  energy,  shale,  and  new 
[-'■trolcuin  disco'. erii.'s,  wc  can  succeed.  Petro- 
leum fe.r  fuel  -hould  be  used  only  for  nunive 
[).)wer.  such  as  auMmobiles  and  aircraft 
whi,-h  need  tanks.  All  the  rest  of  the  fuel  for 
p(nver  and  electricity  can  come  from  other 
lurces. 

Pcihap.,  an  even  mere  ba-ic  problem  In 
.\merica  is  tlie  lack  of  a  national  will  to  v  111 
and  succeed  througli  hard  work.  IiLsiead  oi 
"prus  the  meat  und  potatoes",  if  we  thoufeht 
I'f  the  pioneer  days  when  people  sat  down 
tor  their  meal  and  said  "Thank  you,  God. 
I' I'  prfividing  this  food  for  our  u.se"",  we  might 
heller  learn   to  appreciate  our  ble.ssings! 

liitre  Is  an  old  story  that  says  you  can't 
kill  a  irog  by  dropping  him  into  boiliiu 
.•ater.  He  reacts  so  quickly  to  the  sudden 
heat  liiat  he  jumps  out  before  he  is  hurt 
But  if  you  pi.t  him  into  cold  water  and  warm 
it  up.  gradually,  he'll  never  decide  to  Jump 
until  it's  too  lute.  By  then  he  is  cooked' 
Men  are  Just  as  foolish.  Take  away  their 
freedom  overnight  and  you  have  got  a  vio- 
lent revolution,  but  steal  It  from  them  grad- 
ually, and  you  can  paralyze  an  entire  gen- 
eration. 

People  today  are  frustrated.  I  sometimes 
feel  that  the  culprits  are  not  Breshnev,  Lenin, 
.Stalin  and  Khrtishchev,  but  Marconi,  Edison. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  those  who  gave 
us  ui.stant  communication  and  television. 
When  General  Custer  and  hla  troops  were 
massacred  at  the  Little  Big  Horn,  It  took  a 
m.viiiii   fur  the  news  to  get  to  Washington, 
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Internationally,  we  have  the  same  problems 
with  instant  communication.  Our  citizens  see 
all  iii.iustice  on  TV  that  may  occur  in  tiie 
Middle  East.  Without  access  to  tlie  facts  tliat 
our  President  lias  on  the  problem,  people 
demand  instant  action:  they  inav  not,  pull 
cinwii  (lags,  burn  buildings  and  turn  over 
cubs. 

Rioiii'g  u.sed  to  be  a  very  -ericms  oilen.se 
and  people  wiio  burned  down  a  fedenil  build- 
ing wouldn't  be  free  ver\  Ion.;  to  burn  an- 
other one.  But  now  rioters  wlio  cniise  severe 
daiii;i>;e  are  released  so  quickly  that  there 
isn't  much  deterrence  from  doint;  it  again.  A 
baby  that  can  have  its  way  breaking  things 
.Hid  spilling  food  without  punishment  grows 
up  to  Ije  a  spoiled  child  —  wlieii  himlly  some- 
oiie  tries  to  administer  authority,  he  turns 
into  a  frustrated  adult 

Our  society  Ls  so  interUcpeiide.'ii  todas  tliat 
this  combination  of  frustration  and  instant 
conimunicatioiis  could  he  a  problem.  A  sewer 
ur  water  strike  or  one  b\  electrical  w-orkers, 
truckers,  policemen,  luemen.  market  em- 
ployees, farmers  or  tea'-her--  -any  nxr  of 
tliein  could  sliut  do-vvn  our  dav-ii!-d<i\  wa--  r.f 
life  as  we  know  it. 

People  who  have  hart  tlie  .lood  life  mid 
.seen  it  evaporate  are  ;•;.■  inn.^i  subjeri  to 
violent  frustration.  If  liieh  inieresr.  rules 
cause  a  lack  of  Ijulldn.i:  c-onsi  ruction,  liiose 
carpenters  out  of  work  wiio  hiid  ]u.  t  a(;hieved 
the  "good  life"  w-ill  be  a  loi  nuidder  than 
others  who  have  had  nothing  It  is  easy  for 
the  enemy  to  train  people  to  prey  on  the 
sincere  emotions  of  these  irusi  rated  people  to 
achieve  the  overtlirow  01  our  l;;  -  eminent  or 
destrucUon  of  it  witln  in  wh;-  I  he  Lcnin 
school  of  psychologic-ill  wai;;.i-e  i.-,  jiisl  for 
tliat  purpose. 

Whereas  I  am  noi  1  nc  \:.  >oe  .1  ('.  inmuni-^t 
under  every  rock,  I  do  kin.w-  (liaf  Commu- 
nists are  smart,  well  trained,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  any  mean.s  Justifies  'lie  end  tliey 
desire — world   domination! 

II  Just  one  or  two  can  wurk  from  within 
our  Defense  or  Stute  Depart  meiit,  Coiiyre.ss 
or  elsewhere,  they  can  stall  pipers  10  accom- 
plish their  end.  if  a  militarv  program  looks 
like  it  will  lie  dangerous  to  them,  because  ii  is 
so  good  for  us,  they  know  hov  10  make  it 
look  bad  m  repcjrts  or  studies  tliat  play  on  a 
Sincere  Congress  which  is  desperately  trying 
to  balance  the  budget  find  convince  someone 
that  'It  is  just  too  expensive  I" 

Is  the  outlook  for  the  country  bleak?  I  s;iy 
"No  "!  We  have  never  had  .sucli  opportunities. 
It  was  not  too  cheery  when  General  George 
Washington  knelt  in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  when  one-third  of 
his  men  were  sick  with  the  flu  and  another 
third  had  deserted  hiin.  He  said.  "Put  only 
-Americans  on  duty  toniuht"! 

When  they  rang  the  Liberty  Bell,  it  was 
not  a  signal  to  take  to  tlie  hills — it  was  a 
signal  for  Americans  to  stand  together. 

The  .several  great  depressions  we  have  had 
were  awful.  WWI  and  WWII  weren't  any 
picnics,  Viet  Nam  tore  our  country  apart  So 
these  times  today  are  great  compared  to 
tliose  days! 

President  Ford  has  .said  A  government 
strong  enough  to  give  u-  everytliing  we  want. 
Is  ,strong  enough  to  take  everything  we 
have"!  President  Kennedy  said  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you,  but  what  you 
run  do  for  your  country'  !  We  seem  to  follow 
Eii;,land  by  about  four  \ears  in  its  race  to- 
ward socialism.  Let's  hope  v.e  quit  following 
their  cradle  to  the  grave  philo.sophy. 

Unfortunately  all  men  are  not  born  equal — 
some  are  deformed,  some  good  looking,  some 
uyly.  But  thank  God.  we  are  approaching  a 
lime— as  no  nation  has  in  history — when  all 
Americans  can  enjoy  equal  opportunity! 

We  have  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  many 
automobiles,  telephones,  roads,  markets,  tele- 
vi.-iou  .sets,  clothes  and  other  luxurious  ne- 
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cessities  as  anyone  else  in  tlie  world!  It  is  up 
to  you  who  have  worn  the  uniform,  who  liave 
served  your  nation,  and  who  understand  the 
problem- -to  speak  up  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  remind  Americans  that  the  way  ot 
life  we  have  built  and  defended  for  200  years 
is  even  more  worth  making  a  sacrifice  for  to- 
day than  ever  before.  As  the  Bicentennial  ap- 
proaches, we  need  to  look  at  our  country  - 
its  problems  and  its  opportunities — and  ask 
what  eacli  of  iis  can  do  to  help  the  old  girl 
we  all  owe  so  much  to. 
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HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'l  IVF'; 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  coiniiiend 
fur  my  colleagues  a  mcst  intelligent  piece 
of  te.stimony  which  wa.s  piven  thi.s  nioii.- 
ing  at  the  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Environment: 

House  Intfriok   and   Insi'iak   Affaihs   Co.m- 

MITTKE STAlf.MFNT  OF  BtRNAHD  H.  SlECAN 

1  am  Bernard  H.  Siegan.  Profes.-,or  of  La  a 
at  the  University  of  San  Diego  Law  Scliool  1 
teach  cour.ses  in  Land  Use  and  Law  and  Eco- 
nomics. I  also  write  a  weekly  newspaper 
column,  presently  appearing  in  2;l  papers 
across  the  country.  By  profession  I  am  a  law- 
yer, licen.sed  to  practice  in  Illinois,  which  I 
did  for  2:i  years  prior  to  my  move  to  Caliioi  - 
nia  in  June.  1973.  I  now  live  in  La  JoU.i 
California,  at   6005  Camino  de  la  Cost.i. 

I  oppos?  House  Bill  ^3510.  In  my  state- 
ment, I  shall  di.scuss  four  aspects  of  tin- 
subject  matter  of  tliis  bill:  properly  ri>jiiis 
areas  of  critical  slate  concern,  e'le -1  on  boos- 
ing, and  planning. 

I 

Section  509(a)  provides  that  nothing  m 
the  Act  shall  be  construed  to  "enluince  or 
diminish  the  rights  of  owners  of  property  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  states  in 
which  the  property  is  located." 

For  Howard  Hughes,  that  may  be  comfort- 
ing. But  for  the  .small  landowner,  it  is  close 
to  meaiiinglcss.  No  matter  how  wickeri  and 
confiscatory  a  regulation  is,  a  bolt  Irom 
heaven  will  not  strike  it  dead.  It  can  only 
be  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  court  01 
law.  and  this  means  that  an  owner  must  be 
in  a  position  to  use  costly  and  lengthy  court 
processes  to  sue  for  such  a  ruling. 

The  situation  faced  by  affluent  owners  will 
be  entirely  ditterent  from  that  of  the  less 
affluent.  Consider,  for  example,  the  case  ol 
wealthy  and  not  wealthy  land  owners,  each 
confronted  with  a  jn-oposed  harsh  and  prob- 
ably unconstitutional  regulation  of  their 
land. 

From  the  moment  the  regulation  is  even 
contemplated  (Just  a  glimmer  iii  a  planner's 
eye) .  those  flnaiicially  able  will  begin  employ- 
ing lawyers  and  experts  to  protect  their  in- 
terests. They  will  be  in  a  far  better  position 
to  defeat  or  modify  the  proposal  than  those 
who  cannot  afford  representation  and  have 
to  represent  themselves  (if  at  all):  especially 
where  the  regulators  are  located  in  tlie  state 
capltol  many  miles  away. 

If  the  regulation  is  adopted,  the  cleava;-,e 
between  rich  and  average  owners  will  become 
even  greater.  Before  owners  could  obtain 
court  rulings  declaring  a  law  unconstitu- 
tional, the  following  must  exist  or  occur: 

1.  They  must  have  sufficient  funds  to  hire 
a  lawyer  to  file  a  lawsuit  against  the  state. 

2.  They  must  be  prepared  to  litigate  the 
case  In  the  state's  highest  court  for  If  the 
state  loses  in  the  lower  court  it  would  prob- 


a))ly  a])peal.  liie  proc  eedii.es  nniy  drag  on 
for  t\>-o  to  three  years,  and  they  will  have  to 
spend  man.\  thousands  of  dollars.  During  this 
lime,  tile  o-,vuer  will  have  to  continue  pay- 
ing ta.xes  and  possibly  interest  on  a  mortgage 
on  the  land,  the  amount  ol  v.huli  tliese  days, 
may  be  in  excess  oi   20 

■i.  They  iiiu-  t  be  willing  to  risk  changing 
market  conditions  which  may  make  their 
hoped  lor  Use  unfeasible.  Recent  events  pro- 
vide an  example.  Construction  that  was 
profitable  in  Ii)71  to  1973  was  frequently  no 
longer  so  in  1074  and  ly75.  Tliere  is  also  risk 
in  possibly  iiKurring  the  wrath  of  authori- 
ties who  may  not  look  kindly  in  the  future 
on    ihosc.>  wlif)  sue  them, 

4.  The  liiglier  court  Judges  will  iiave  to 
tiiul  the  law  unconstitutional  and  unless 
all  c-ommerclnl  use  of  the  property  has  ijeen 
prevented,  tiiere  can  be  little  certainty  as 
;  )  liow  Ihey  will  decide  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  conn  may  find  some  technical  error 
that  will  cause  it  to  dismiss  the  case  or 
send    it    Ijack    for   retrial. 

Under  the.~e  circuni.;tances.  even  the  big- 
itest  owners,  builders  or  developers  might  not 
consider  tlie  filing  of  such  a  lawsuit  a  rea- 
sonable business  risk  The  problem  is  in- 
finitely greater  for  those  of  less  means.  Tliey 
nia.-,-  ha\P  to  settle  for  a  give-away  sales  price. 
awaii  luture  appreciation  or  Just  pray  that 
some    day    the    meek    will    inlierlt   the   earth 

But.  it  miglu  be  said,  aren't  there  organi- 
zations prepared  to  help  the  ordinary  citizen, 
perhap-  tlie  civil  liberties  groups?  Hardl-v 
For  property  rights  would  be  invohed  and 
these  uroups  seem  to  liave  read  'lie  pro\isioii 
safee.uarding  them  out  01  tlie  Bill  of  Right.s 
Nor,  of  course,  would  the  public  defender 
be  authorized  to  intercede  even  though  an 
owner  can  l(j.-.c  as  nnu h  in  nionev  beca-dse  ,_.! 
government  land  use  restrictions  as  he  or 
she  could  from  being  fined  for  commit  ting 
a  major  crime. 

The  big  (iV.ners  and  developers  have  'lie 
capability  and  will  irequentlv  defeat  regula- 
tions While  the  state  authorities  may  tind 
It  difficult  to  overcome  tlieni.  they  -will  easil> 
succ-eed  against  thoi-e  w-iio  cannot  flgln  back. 
In  other  words,  the  law-  in  practice  will  do 
exactlv  the  reverse  of  what  is  written  and 
intended:  It  will  enhance  property  righ's  lor 
some  I  rich  owners)  and  dimmish  those  oi 
otliers  I  average  owners  1, 
11 

One  liears  cjulte  frequentlv  that  there  must 
be  u  new  .nttitude  toward  land  use.  tliat  we 
can  no  longer  live  v.-ith  the  policies  of  the 
past.  Tliese  words  usuallv  preface  an  argu- 
ment ia:-oring  strong  national  or  state  land 
u.se  regulation.  Controls  at  these  higher 
levels.  It  is  claimed,  will  prevent  waste  and 
misuse  ol  land  and  end  urban  ,sprawl.  "It 
will  preserve  'he  land  lor  generations  yet 
tuiborn," 

I  submit  tliat  there  is  liitle  substance  to 
me'-it  the  flowery  prose.  The  proposed  con- 
trols will  accomplish  more  of  v^hat  pro- 
ponents say  they  want  to  prevent.  Instead 
of  conserving  a  precious  resoune.  more  of  ic 
will   be   misused  and  wasted 

This  point  can  perhaps  best  be  explained 
by  considering  tlie  general  objectives  of  the 
legislation.  Tlie  bill  seeks  to  careuill)  screen 
or  prevent  development  in  areas  considered 
"en\  ironmentally  .sensitive"  or.  as  it  is 
phrased  by  the  legislative  draftsmen  of  H  R 
3510  "areas  of  critical  state  concern." 

Ai-eas  of  critical  state  concern  are  de- 
l'ine.1  and  described  in  Sections  103(a)  and 
30  J, 

A  re;\diiig  iil  the  general  language  used 
sugj^es!,s  [hat  an  enormous  amount  of  real 
estate  is  involved,  possibly  substantial  por- 
tions of  western  states.  Consider  Ju^t  the 
term  of  Section  302ia)i1)lA)  : 

Sfc-  ■U)2ia)  The  Staf«»  program  sliall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  A  process  to  inveniory  the  land  and 
waier  resources  within  the  State,  including — 
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lAi  1'ti.tural  cr  hiit^iric  'anJ.^  with  .si,,'!i;fl- 
raut  scie.'itlf.p.  educational,  recreational,  or 
esthetlj  values,  such  as  significant  shore- 
lands  or  rivers,  lakos  and  streams,  rare  or 
vaioatale  eccsvbitm-s  and  geological  forma- 
tions, signitica/it  wildlife  habitats  and  irj.- 
u'lle  areas    .   .  . 

However,  rcijarclless  of  this  language  cr  In- 
tent; ot  It^  sponsors.  U  i*  not  likely  th.ii  all 
development  will  or  can  be  prohibited  within 
these  areiv-s  Wlut  will  happen  la  all  pr^ba- 
biil'y  Is  niuc-h  more  of  what  is  already  oc- 
currliii;  under  Iix-al  X'lning  There  would  be 
less  development  and  he  prircs  for  real  es- 
tale  would  liKTCioC.  H.j7.-ever.  relatively  lew 
of  the  critical  areas  would  be  prc^orved  In 
their  natural  .setting. 

ThTe  are  two  reason,-  for  ihi.s  The  more 
important  one  concer:is  the  "taking"  provi- 
sions of  federal  and  state  coustiiutions  that 
private  propertv  .=haU  not  be  taken  for  pub- 
lic u.'ie  wiUiout  Just  compensation.  The  sec- 
ond reason  is  that  the  re^uLitory  pri>cta.s 
tends  t<>  solve  controversies  through  s^me 
tompromiso  formula,  and  this  approwcli 
would  be  reinforced  m  this  situation  by  the 
provisions  of  taking  clauses  The  regulators 
probably  would  seek  to  resolve  most  prob- 
lems by  requiring  a  le-.s  Intensive  land  use 
For  example,  instead  of  prevent! rijj  construc- 
tion of  an  apartment  building  Contaiiimg 
100  units  on  a  .site  adjianin;,'  'lie  ocean,  the 
development  would  be  allowed,  but  the  num- 
ber of  apartment.s  reduced  U)  say.  65  to  85, 
with  pos.sibly  an  easement  to  the  water  aiid 
additional  landscaping  required.  A  silm  five 
story  buildinii  might  be  cransformed  to  a 
squat  three  story  one.  A  proposed  house 
iiu«ht  have  to  be  set  back  :urt.lier  iroin  the 
ocean,  and  reduced  In  sl^e 

Tlie  foretjoing  examples  de-cribe  the  coarse 
generally  being  followed  :n  California  under 
Us  Coastal  Zone  Conservation  Act  which  is 
Intended  to  control  development  for  esiviron- 
mental  purp<jses  within  UioO  yards  of  the 
coastline  The  experience  under  that  law 
sutrgtsts  how  others  of  similar  intent  will 
fare  Although  many  changes  have  been  re- 
quired and  there  is  increased  cost,  consid- 
erable delay  and  red  tape,  only  a  fraction 
of  requests  for  development  have  bee:i 
denied. 

During  1973.  6.2:36  permit  applications  were 
received  by  the  six  regional  commi.s,slons  In 
the  stae  adinliilstering  the  acr.  Of  this  total 
S,191  were  granted  and  14tj  denied;  tlie  re- 
mainder were  being  processed  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  l!t74 

Professor  M  Bruce  John.son  reports  in 
Reason  niaga/:ne  for  Julv,  1974,  that  in  its 
first  fourteeti  months  of  operation,  the  com- 
mission he  served  on  approved  95' .  of  the 
applications  received  for  single  family  dwel- 
lings, but  k-ranted  only  60  of  the  single 
family  units  requested  on  these  applications 
While  77  of  the  multi-family  units  re- 
ceived approval,  only  51'  of  the  units  ap- 
plied for  were  allowed 

Results  should  be  similar  In  most  Bre;-is  of 
critical  environmental  concern.  Develop- 
ment would  take  place  bui  with  less  Inten- 
,sily  cif  u.'-e  and  while  there  would  be  more 
open  space,  ir  would  be  privately  owned 
aiid  not  normally  acce,ss;ble  to  the  public. 
Even  If  direct  access  to  a  bodv  of  water 
Is  required,  it  is  doubtful  that  many  non- 
residents would  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  It  Is  even  questionable  that 
better  views  would  be  provided,  since  the 
buildings  m:i;ht  also  have  'o  be  aesthetically 
compromised.  Some  developers  might  try 
to  beat  the  game  by  asking  for  more  than 
they  really  wanted  — and  that  would  mean 
that  the  entire  process  has  accompli.,hed 
nothing  more  than  wa.=  te  the  public's  time 
and  money. 

These  restrictions  wotild  lead  to  Increased 
u.^e  of  land  In  other  pia.cs  to  provide  for 
the  dem.ind  for  housing  or  lndu,stry  that 
remain    un.satbfled.    There    would    have    to 
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be  ether  confroi.tations  with  environmental 
objective;  since  f.ature,  wlldli.'"e,  scenic  or 
unusual  terrain,  trees,  lagCKUis  might  also 
exis  .  in  these  other  areas  Supply  In  and 
around  the  critical  environmental  ,.reas 
would  sutler,  reducing  competition  and 
pushliij;  prices  upward.  Similar  situaiions 
might  prevail  ihroughnur  the  general  area 
because  supply  might  never  catch  up.  The 
consequences  would  be  uncc.;nomical  and 
wasteful  vuiliz..tlon  of  land. 

The  results  will  be  particulurly  harmful 
to  the  less  well-to-do.  since  they  are  least 
able  to  cope  with  higher  price.s.  Kenneth 
Codv. In  and  Bruce  Shepard  are  puli.ical 
scieiitlsts  who  have  studied  the  pollchs  of 
thosp  states  that  have  adopted  land  u^e 
ref,ulailou:  Hawaii,  Vermont.  Florida  and 
Oregon.  In  a  recent  monogram  published  bv 
Oregon  State  University  titled  Stntr  Land 
Uic  Po'JriPs:  Winners  and  Lof.fr.-,  ihey  als  > 
foresee  dire  praspects  for  the  les.s  fortun.ite 
member.s  of  society: 

■I  he  regulatory  stalemate  which  produced 
the  laundry  list  of  goals  rather  thr..a  an 
integrated  .stt  of  priorlttes  not  only  indicates 
that  the  acf  omplishments  of  state  Iiiiid  u.se 
planning  will  be  relatively  modest,  but  m  ly 
also  produce  a  situation  in  whlf'h  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lower  and  lower  middle  clas.ses 
will  be  further  weakeiud  as  regulatory  poll- 
tics  uicreasingly  take  on  the  character].- tics 
of  distributive  policies.  In  particular,  the 
..vailabillty  of  adequate  housing  for  these 
persons  may  be  severely  reduced.  Unless 
measures  are  taken  to  reduce  this  trend,  the 
•progres-slve"  state  land  use  policies  will 
further  reduce  the  level  of  social  Justice  in 
ihe  society." 

tti 
The  construct 'on  i'.dustry  Is  one  of  the 
most  sick  and  ailing  In  tiie  country  today. 
This  is.  therefore.  abotU  the  worst  time 
imaginable  to  impopo  a  r.ew  sL't  of  regula- 
tions ou  it,  and  that  it  what  H  R.  3510  will 
uccomplL^h.  Already  the  industry  may  be 
among  the  most  regulated.  Hardly  a  nail  goes 
in  without  numerous  governniemal  ap- 
provals. 

The  bill  will  cause  a  large  number  of  rules 
to  be  superimposed  on  a  large  number  ol  ex- 
isting rules,  and  the  very  least  that  will  re- 
sult will  be  confu.-inn  and  un;  erlamiy  Icr 
owners  and  land  developers.  Every  govern- 
ment, level  will  then  have  a  piece  of  the  z..;i- 
ing  pie.  Land  use  will  be  regul.ited  trcm 
Washington,  the  state  capltol  and  the  local- 
ity. It  may  be  necessary  to  h.lre  counsel  and 
experts  in  all  three  places  in  determine  what 
the  new  rules  are.  Tliis  will  cause  many  small 
builders  who  cannot  coj'e  with  .-uch  ex- 
penses to  drop  out. 

The  legislation  would  operate  to  impede 
i rn..:ruotion  as  follows; 

I  Tlie  bill  attempts  to  restrict  development 
in  'areas  of  critical  .state  concern.'  Only 
broad  definitions  of  thU  phrase  are  contained 
and  much  land  may  be  trj^en  at:d  unavail- 
able fi-r  coiistructlon  until  the  term  Is  finally 
defiiicd.  either  by  the  .state  (-r  the  couri.s.  It 
is  possible  that  a  locality  may  seek  to  prevent 
local  land  from  being  removed  from  its  Jur- 
isdiction by  seeking  redress  hi  the  c^uru  The 
legal  proceedings  would  be  lengthy  and  the 
property  unavailable  for  use  during  their 
pendency. 

2.  The  bill  does  seek  to  overccmc  Iccil  ex- 
clusionary /onitig  pracil'-es  by  glvin;;  the 
state  authority  over  a  "de, elopmetii  cf  re- 
gional Impact."  I  doubt  if  this  will  do  much 
tor  housing  since  the  bill  has  aii  environ- 
mental orientation  giv  uig  priority  to  linat- 
i:'g  rather  than  increasing  developmeui.  At 
the  federal  level,  authority  Is  vested  in  the 
lu'-erior  Depaitment  whcse  concerns  are  mere 
pro-conservationlaC  than  pro-deveiopment. 
Moreover,  most  state  ;egi=.lalures  are  subur- 
ban-rural dominated.  Legislators  from  the.ie 
areas  frequently  represent  the  same  point  of 
view   a.s   of    the   local   politicians   who  adopt 
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zoning  cnUnaficc.'.  It's  hard  to  believe  that 
they  will  force  much  develnpmetu  agahist  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents.  Thus,  the  New 
Yirk  state  legislature,  as  a  result  of  prcsure 
fivjm  town  and  village  g<-.vc'riime.its  lu  1'j7,3 
stripped  the  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tuu  of  us  p.;wcrs  t!  oveiriUc  1  .:  i  land  v.r,s 
regtrlalicivs. 

Moreover,  if  the  ;ta'c  doe-  ciivc  it-  .''Lprirov.- 1 
to  a  Urge  scale  development,  the  deveio-..er 
may  :,'.)ll  t;ice  mu'h  delav.  The  Ircali'y  inuv 
sue  to  stop  it  and  this  would  prevent  con. 
sliuctiott  duriiiic  the  pcndeiicy  ijf  the  i  ■g.Al 
prooeodi.i;?;, 

IV 

ImpIUli  in  the  push  for  national  lanj  u.^e 
kgMlation  Is  the  notion  that  new  or  better 
urhjin  plannin,:  ca'i  solve  major  existing 
problems  of  land  use.  I  submit  that  this 
promise  Is  wrong.  Public  planning  of  land 
use  is  erratic,  chaotic  and  largely  Irrational.  It 
will  produce  many  more  problems  than  it 
=oh-e-;.  Tills  is  clearly  the  les.son  of  the  fifty 
years  of  zoning  e-tpcrience  In  this  country. 
Zoning  like  any  other  regulation  of  land  is 
suppoied  to  be  a  tool  of  planning,  and  It, 
therefore,  has  much  to  tell  us  about  the  op- 
eration of  the  planninf'  process 

Taero  i.s  obviously  much  appeal  in  the  no- 
tion that  we  must  have  more  and  better 
planning,  .■\fter  all.  goes  the  refrain,  if  we  had 
only  planned  our  cities  better,  there  would 
be  less  congcstiou,  r,o  slums,  more  beautiful 
buildincs,  et!-.,  etc.  It  .seems  that  at  almost 
cverv  dinner  party  I  attend,  some  truest  wUl 
de Tibe  lit  exhausting  details  some  local 
horror  that  cou'd  have  been  avoided  by:  il) 
better.  |2i  stricter,  i:ji  soutider.  (4i  .some, 
or  even  i5i  any  phinning.  On  investigation, 
it  freciuently  develops  that  the  local  planning 
depiu-tment  had  approved  that  paiticular 
horror  The  ngumeni  continues:  cio  not  In- 
dividuals and  corDorations  carefully  plan 
their  activities  and  outlays?  'Why  then 
sliould  i;overiiinent  not  be  allowed  or  re- 
quired to  e:iga,t;e  in  this  selfsame  activity? 
'He  simple,  yet  highly  profound  answer, 
is  that  public  land  use  planning  is  doomed 
to  failure  in  a  representative  society. 

Public  land  u.se  planning  means  or  implies 
an  orderly,  rational  arrangement  of  or  for 
the  use  of  land  for  the  present  or  the  future, 
directed  or  controlled  by  detached  experts  in 
planning. 

Although  tills  definition  raises  manv  ques- 
tions, it  represents  I  beheve.  what  most  peo- 
ple think  tiiey  are  saying  when  they  speak 
or  write  of  planning.  Tlie  assumption  seems 
to  be  that  there  Is  something  precise,  meas- 
urable or  quantitative  about  planning,  or  Its 
standards;  in  other  words  that  It  is,  or  Is 
comparable  to.  a  science. 

This  a.ssumption  I,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
substantiate  and  few  of  even  its  most  ar- 
dent proponents  make  the  effort.  Is  there 
somo  precise  measurement  available  to  de- 
teimitic  the  "best"  lise  of  some  or  all  of  the 
Irnd,  of  growth  and  anti-growth  proposals. 
o'  whe'her  the  land  is  better  suited  for  tree.5, 
lai^oons  or  the  hou,:,lug  of  people  '  Should  the 
land  be  developed  with  two.  eight  or  twelve 
hou-ing  units  to  th.e  acre,  or  perhaps  it  Is 
better  suited  for  a  mobile  home  park  or 
shoppi'-ic  ccutor  or  should  be  retaiiR-d  as  open 
space.'  By  now,  after  fifty  years  of  zoning 
experience  in  this  country,  it  should  be  clear 
that  there  are  respectable,  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  planners  who  would  disagree 
111  many  if  not  most  instances  to  any  or  all 
of  these  altern.itives.  Planning  Is  linque.s- 
tlonably  highly  subjective,  la-king  those 
St  »i  dards  and  measurements  that  arc  rcqtii- 
sites  of  a  scientific  dLsclpline. 

To  settle  any  doubts  on  this  score,  simply 
read  the  record  In  most  zoning  cases.  Typi- 
cally, one  finds  testimony  from  two  planners, 
one  supportmg  the  plaintiff  (landowner", 
and  the  other  favoring  the  defendant  (city). 
At  the  trial  level,  many  zoning  ca.ses  have 
become  verbal  duels  between  planners,  each 
proino-ing  a  substantially  different  position. 
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Accordingly,  what  goes  wnder  the  name  of 
planning  ts  an  opinion  by  someone  who  has 
.,iudied  and  Is  learned  In  the  creation,  growth 
jmd  development  of  cities.  The  country'8  zon- 
ing experience  raises  serious  doubts  that  such 
irainhig  and  knowledge  provides  any  special 
ins".'hts.  either  In  evaluating  the  present  or 
predicting  the  future. 

Planners  confront  serirais  problems  in  ful- 
;..lii'g  their  re.sponsibilli  les.  Theory  and  edu- 
eatioi;  alone  cannot  substitute  for  the  actual 
t-xpenence  of  making  practical  decisions  and 
-.ulferiiig  their  conseciuences.  Few  planners 
have  ever  been  part  of  the  construction  or 
development  Industry,  nor  responsible  for 
actual  ded.slons  in  the  development  of  resi- 
dent ml.  commercial  or  industrial  projects. 
Even  If  they  once  had  been,  their  informa- 
tion about  prices,  materials,  innovations  and 
trends,  consumer  desires  and  preferences 
must  necessarily  now  come  from  secondary 
or  more  remote  sources,  not  directly  from 
the  "firing  line."  How  then  can  planners 
possibly  be  as  familh\r  with  the  development, 
construction  and  operation  of  shopping 
centers,  housing  developments,  nursing 
homes  or  mobile  parks  as  those  who  develop, 
own  and  operate  them?  Owners  and  their 
mortgage  lenders  risk  substantial  funds  on 
their  success.  Yet  planners  are  expected  to 
regulate  all  of  them,  which  is  akin  to  asking 
the  blind  to  lead  those  who  can  see.  Unfor- 
tunately, for  the  community.  In  lieu  of  hard 
information,  they  will  tend  to  rely  on  their 
own  exjierlence  and  background,  and  this 
tiievitably  creates  hardships  and  problems 
lor  those  of  different  perspectives,  tabtes  and 
attitudes. 

But,  regardless  of  their  knowledge,  training 
and  abilities,  the  fact  is  that  planners  are 
not  destined  to  make  a  significant  impact 
on  the  regulation  of  land  use.  Tlie  decisions 
p.iid  controls  will  be  adopted  by  politicians 
or  those  appointed  by  politicians.  They  can 
be  expected  to  and  will  respond  to  a  variety 
of  pressures  and  concerns,  a  principal  one 
being  the  Interests  of  tliose  who  place  them 
and  keep  them  In  office.  Politics,  rather  than 
planning,  will  be  largely  involved.  In  short, 
zoning  and  other  land  use  regulations  is  and 
has  to  be,  a  tool  more  of  politics  tliau  of 
planning. 

Consider  these  limitations  on  the  power 
of  the  planner.  First,  he  Is  a  paid  employee 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  e.spouse  with  any 
degree  of  consistency  policies  contrary  to 
those  of  his  employers.  The  basic  rules  are 
e.stabllshed  by  those  elected  to  govern  or  ap- 
pointed to  administer.  Coiifrontatiou-s  are 
probably  rare  becau.se  a  planner  Is  not  like- 
ly to  be  hired  or  seek  employment  if  hi.s 
basic  orientation  appears  to  differ  substan- 
tially from  that  of  his  prospective  employ- 
ers. Planners  committed  to  growth  could  find 
hfe  quite  uncomfortable  in  the  "no  growth" 
couimunitlea.  And.  of  course,  the  reverse  is 
equally  true.  Disagreements  will  occur  and  be 
tolerated — within  limitations. 

Secondly,  even  if  a  propooed  plan  appears 
In  accord  with  the  general  desires  of  the  law- 
makers or  administrators,  and  its  prepara- 
tion may  actually  have  been  commissioned 
by  them,  there  will  still  have  to  be  public 


hearings  and  debates  before  it  can  be  adopt- 
ed. Amendments  required  for  passage  can 
easily  change  the  meaning  and  impact  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  In  practice,  the 
"perfect"  plan  stands  little  chance  of  re- 
maining Intact  against  the  opposition  of  a 
group  of  voters  or  politicians,  the  pressures 
exerted  by  political  supporters  or  contribu- 
tors, the  payment  of  graft  or  perhaps  even 
the  voice  of  the  local  newspaper.  Accord- 
ingly, the  "perfect"  plan  is  likely  to  be  quite 
imperfect  by  the  time  it  emerges  from  the 
legislative  process,  whether  it  be  on  a  local 
or  higher  governmental  level,  and  it  might 
be  ravaged  still  more  as  administered.  And  it 
is  possible  the  courts  ultimately  may  lay 
some  or  much  of  it  to  rest. 

Nor  is  the  plan  or  law  that  is  finally  passed 
likely  to  remain  intact  very  long.  From  the 
moment  of  its  adoption,  special  interest 
groups  such  as  environmentalists,  develop- 
ers and  civic  clubs,  will  seek  to  change  it  to 
their  own  benefit.  It  wUl  never  have  enough 
open  space  for  the  many  environmentalists 
hostile  to  development.  Nor  will  those  who 
can.  by  changing  the  regulations  reap  huge 
profits,  sit  idly  by. 

They  will  make  every  conceivable  effort  to 
change  the  classification  on  their  properties 
or  those  they  would  like  to  buy.  They  will 
attempt  to  increa.se  the  number  of  units  per 
acre  or  change  the  category  from  residential 
to  commercial  or  apartments  to  industrial,  or 
vice-versa.  Civic  groups,  likewise,  will  soon- 
er or  later  find  tlie  plan  wanting  in  some  or 
many  respects. 

Many  of  these  pressures  are  bound  to  suc- 
ceed and  that  super  plan  will  shortly  have 
little  more  value  than  as  a  reference  docu- 
ment for  the  historian.  The  changes  will  be 
made  on  a  piecemeal  basis  and  promiscu- 
ously, guided  principally  by  political  rather 
than  planning  consideratiotts.  And  that,  in- 
cidentally. Is  precisely  the  description  given 
Los  Angeles  zoning  by  a  distinguished  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  mayor  of  that  city. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
scenario  will  not  recur  at  the  regional  or 
state  level,  except  for  a  change  in  the  cast  of 
characters,  pressures  and  locales. 

Consequently,  I  submit  that  control  of 
land  use  and  development  through  public 
planning  and  regulation  is  akin  to  perform- 
ing surgery  by  a  team  consisting  of  faith 
healers,  exorcists  and  surgeons.  While  the 
patient  may  not  die  instantly,  he  may  well 
wish  he  had. 

There  may  also  be  a  result  not  fully  antic- 
ipated by  the  proponents  of  state  zoning 
trontrol,  and  It  has  to  do  with  graft  and 
per,son»l  influence.  Graft  and  corruption 
have  always  been  factors  In  local  zoning,  but 
the  problem  Is  far  from  universal  and  there 
are  many  municipalities  where  corruption 
is  nonexistent,  such  as  in  the  bulk  of  afflu- 
ent post  World  War  n  suburbs.  What  will 
happen  if  one  or  two  state  agencies  acquire 
great  power  over  land  use?  Incidents  have 
occurred  In  the  past  few  years  in  at  least 
one-half  dozen  states  involving  state  offi- 
cials that  do  not  inspire  confidence  in  the 
state  as  a  repository  of  Important  po\ era. 


Coriuption  in  itself  is  bad,  but  It  also 
causes  severe  distortions  in  the  decision- 
making process.  Once  It  Infects  a  state 
agency,  many  decisions  of  that  agency  will  be 
made  to  conipeiisate  for  Ihote  issued  as  a 
result  of  corruption.  Similar  results  would 
follow  if  the  board  is  subject  to  special  In- 
lhience.s.  Those  who  do  not  corrupt  and  are 
without  inttuence  would  surfer  detriment  re- 
gardless of  tlie  nierils  of  their  case  Enor- 
mous distortions  co'ild  occur  on  a  slatewide 
bc.?,l!t, 

A  sira!!  siep.  !;''•■  ,iiipac:;  a  modest  pro- 
posal 

These  !'vc  .'.^mc  of  i hf  descriptions  given 
the  various  national  land  u.se  bills  pendiiig 
last  year  ai  Congre^,  H,R,  aSlO  seems  even 
miUlcr  tliim  last  yeiir  s  veiwion.  Some  Con- 
gressmen who  are  usually  vigorous  opponents 
of  increased  lederal  p>owers  have  been  per- 
.^UHded  th:-.t  the  proposed  legislation  will  not 
i'jiprei  iably  auginetit  the  lederal  role  in  land 
use  They  could  not  be  more  wrong.  The 
adoptitin  of  any  legislation  in  a  field  v. hei'c 
none  exist.-  is  i-lways  f>n  act  <.f  major 
con.  equence. 

En'cring  a  ••oom  through  a  loclu-d  door  i^ 
much  more  difficult  than  through  oJie  that 
i.s  slightly  tijar.  Once,  regulatory  atithorify 
has  been  established,  it  is  far  less  of  a  prob- 
lem to  increase  that  power  by  subsequent 
amendments  that  individually  m.iy  be  minor 
but  in  the  aggregate  over  the  years  pioduce 
nia'or  changes. 

Moreover,  it  is  becc>mlng  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  there  can  be  little  certainty  hIx)UI 
the  importaiHc  of  any  legislation  until  aiter 
It  has  become  law  Remember  that  modest 
resolution  of  Congress  under  which  millions 
Ol  Americans  saw  service  in  'Viet  Nam?  That 
was  the  Toiikiu  Gulf  resolution.  It  was  not 
a  declaration  of  war  and  contained  only  six 
paragraphs;  few  legislators  who  voted  for  it 
imagined  that  it  would  be  used  bv  two  Presi- 
dents Hs  authority  to  carry  ou  a  n.ajor  war  in 
Southeast  Asia, 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  v, ay  to  forecas* 
the  effectiveness,  cost  and  consequence,^  of 
proposed  government  regulations.  We  learn 
most  of  these  matters  alter,  not  before,  con- 
trols are  adopted.  By  then  it  is  too  late;  many 
vested  interests  have  been  created,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  do  avay  with  the  laws  tha* 
were  pas.sfcd. 

When  one  considers  all  of  the  land  use 
problems  that  proponents  of  the  legislatioi' 
have  been  able  to  conjure  up.  each  of  the 
proposed  niea.sures  is  indeed  a  modest  one 
Why  then  so  mild  a  bill?  Because,  it  is 
frankly  acknowledged,  only  a  modest  pro- 
posal could  get  through  Congress.  Hence, 
even  before  its  enactment,  we  have  already 
been  im^ornied  of  Its  inadequacy,  and  that  i', 
how  U  will  always  appear  to  some  or  manv 
who  will  continually  attempt  to  enlarge  it 

Their's  is  the  never-ending  quest  for  that 
Cainelot  v.lieie  the  sun  shines  all  day  and  it 
rains  only  at  night.  Unfortunately,  In  Jegis- 
lating  toward  that  end,  history  shows  fhev 
will  only  crei,;p  blizzards  aiid  storms  for  the 
re,st   ot  us. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 


(.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  March  12. 1975^ 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  John  Glenn,  a  Senator 
fiom  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  should  like  to  vary  the 
procedure  slightly  this  moraing.  This  be- 
ing Holy  Week,  which  means  so  much  to 
all  of  tis,  I  ask  that  we  all  engage  in  a 
monunt  of  silent  prayer  for  our  country 


and  for  guidance  in  the  deliberations 
that  occur  within  this  Chambei',  and  that 
after  that  moment  of  silent  prayer,  the 
Chaplain  close  with  his  prayer. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  B.  Elsou,  D.D.,  offered  the  lolki'ving 
prayer: 


O  Lord  God  of  history  who  i-ules  above 
all  men  and  nations,  we  thank  Thee  that 
wlien  once  a  cross  arose  on  a  lonely  hill 
and  darkness  covered  the  Earth,  there 
came  also  the  light  of  Easter  dawn  and 
the  glory  of  the  Resurrection — life  con- 
quering death,  hope  dispelling  despair, 
wisdom  replacing  ignorance,  faith  over- 
coming fear. 

M;iv'  tiiere  come  ever  the  world  this 


SHOO 
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Hu!y  Week,  a  new  resunectioii  of  hope 
lor  peace  iiid  'UMice  at  lionie  and  anions 
nations. 

Indwell  IN  O  Lcid.  as  we  stii\e  to  know 
r.i.d  do  Tiiv  will  in  this  room,  and  be 
with  u-  anrt  ,-:\v  fellow  roinUi  vnien  in  the 
i.u\y  days  oi-'tmng  befuic  us. 

Xuir  mtto  the  King  rti'mcl  ii'niuhtal. 
inisioh'.  the  muy  ;/ .■ -f  Go(/.  b"  honor 
mid  qloi y  i  iit'v^i  and  rt:rr. — T  TimoUiy 
1-    17. 

Ani>'n 


APPOIMMENT  OF  .-VCTINt;  PRFSI- 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PPE.SIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  i  l«>k 
will  pletisf  Vc'iid  I  I  cniinn'.iir.it'on  to  the 
Senate  from  ih':  President  pro  tenu'ove 
I  Mr.  Easti  A\D' . 

The  second  a>.->i-uiiil  legi;l:iLive  clerk 
read  the  iollowuiB  letter: 

US.  Sfj.v.  r. 

I'R'   .101  NT   HRll   1»  AlI'tJRF. 

Wa-ltuig/nii,  li.C     Marvli  26.  l'J't:>. 
'n>   ilif   Si'iiatf: 

Beuis;  lemporavilv  al3>eiit.  uoiii  ihf  fce.iai.e 

on  otticial  dirie-i.  I  appoint  Hon  John  Olinn, 

ii  Senator  lr>'in  the  Sta'e  of  Ohu).  lo  perlonn 

Uie  ciiiiicb  oi   t.ie  Chair  cii:rlng  my  absence. 

.Um!.-.  O.  Easi  1  anu. 

PrrsiUent  pro  tctnptirc. 

Mr.  GLENN  thereupon  took  the  chuir 
as  Actin-;  l-re.^id 'P.t  pri  te!ni>jrc. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  MANSI'IELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
inianinioiis  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monda.v.  March  -'4, 
197.5,  be  aotnoved 

Thp  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  i.i-m- 
pcire    Without  ob:e  ■'ion.  i!  i-    ,o  ordered. 


fOMMITrFE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSHELD.  Mr  Prp-iclfnt,  I  .isk 
inianiinous  consp-nt  that  all  eomnuitees 
may  be  aMthori/td  to  meet  'Juriny  the 
se.ssion  of  tlio  Seriate  today. 

Tlic  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
IxMO.  Without  ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  hOR  COMMIl~rEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS  ON  I-RIDAV. 
APRIL    4.    197.T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thut  aulliority  for  all 
committees  lo  file  reports  on  F.iday, 
April  4.  1975.  between  10  a.m.  and  J  p  m.. 
be  authorized. 

The  ACTING  PRKSIDENF  pro  tem- 
l>ore.  Wii'oul  ot))ec;i')n.  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSOLID.ATED  FARM  AND  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  eoni.ideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  55,  S.  555. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  a.s.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follow  s : 

A  bill  'R  .S.'i.'i)  to  aiiiPiitl  the  Con.solld:ited 
Farm  ar.d  Rural  Development  Act. 


The   ACTING   PRESIDENT   pro   tem- 

IJ.tie  Is  tiiere  ob.iection  to  '.lie  present 
consideration  of  tlie  bill'.^ 

There  being  no  objection,  'he  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biil.  w  juch  liad 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
AgMculrure  and  P'orestry  wiili  amend- 
ments on  pa^je  2,  :n  line  12.  a^ier  the 
word  "crop"'  insert  tlie  word.?  "or  li\e- 
siock  ■■. 

On  paxe  2  in  line  i;  .strike  out  the 
woui     natura!'. 

On  pase  j,  at  the  cad  of  iuic  H.  alter 
the  wozd  "loan  '  insert  a  co!  ai  i-nd  the 
lollowint;  )ievv  lanyuaKc:  '  Provided 
f III  til, T,  Ihai  for  any  disa^ier  (iccurriug 
between  .lanuary  1.  i!)7.').  and  July  1. 
197fi,  the  Secrclar.\ .  il  the  loan  is  lor  a 
piupose  dt.-cnbed  in  subtitle  B  ol  Uiis 
title,  may  make  ilie  lopii  repa.vable  at  the 
end  of  a  period  of  more  than  seven  years, 
but  not  more  ilian  twenty  years,  if  the 
Secretary  detcrinincs  that  the  need  of 
the  loan  apphcant  lu-tifies  micJi  a  longer 
.  I'payment  period.". 

On  page  3.  in  line  21.  .strike  out  tlie 
words  "an  emeicenc5 "  and  insert  in  iieu 
thereof  ■tii.it.  a  natuial  disaster" 

On  page  4.  in  Utic  4.  -t'  ikc  out  the  v  did 
"11  itural  . 

On  pane  4.  in  line  13.  -tiike  out  tiie 
word  "it"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
hMiiier.  rancher,  or  o\stei   producer. 

On  patjp  4,  ill  line  19.  strike  out  i!ie 
follow ina  Iantiu;.;^e:  "any  funds  available, 
includms  the  A^ricultuial  Credit  Insur- 
.uue  Fund,  to  pay  for  .«uch  adminisi rative 
evpcnses  notwith.'-taiuiins  any  liinita- 
iion.5  imposed  ff»r  bud;;'etary  reasons"  and 
iiiseit  in  hell  thereof  "funds  fi(>ni  the 
.\,;  iiculiurai  Crtdit  In.-^urani  e  Fund  to 
!'ay  for  adminisirative  e.\pen.'-es  of  such 
iJi'onram.". 

Soa.s  to  maliC  the  bill  read: 

rf  it  riliu  ti'd  bii  the  Si-mitr  iin<>  Hi>u<r  of 
«■ /jr-.'se/i/af  ices  of  tlip  Unitftt  Sta'PS  o/ 
A'lierica  !'j  CoiiijTi-^s  n-isfmbletf.  That  the 
f:oiisolidatPd  Farm  riiid  Rural  Developnie'it 
Mt    (tlie   .^ct »    i.s  Riiii'nrtet!   as  foilows: 

Sn\  2.  Siib:-ec:lon  ih)  ol  section  ;?2I  of 
I  lie  Act  i.-,  amended  to  read-  "The  Secretary 
n;.iv  designee  rtiiv  area  in  'lie  Uniled  .States. 
Hnerto  Rico,  and  tbe  Virgin  I.->lands  as  an 
emerKency  aiea  if  he  rnids  that  a  nattirul  dis- 
aster has  (xotirred  i;'  said  area  wlij'h  snb- 
siaotiallv  all'ccted  larmii-p.  laiichint;.  or 
•  •\sier    proiliuiUK    '■pei.moiis.". 

SE<".  3.  Subsection  ib)  of  sectio'i  321  of  (he 
A':l  IS  amended  as  toilows:  In  the  flrsi  sen- 
icnce  after  the  words  'major  di.^aster"  in- 
■»ert  "or  enK-rgency  '  and  delete  everything 
alter  the  first,  seiuenfe.  strike  ihe  period, 
and  insert:  "and  are  nn.iDle  lo  i>bt.iin  sof- 
inieat  credit  elsewhere  'o  finance  their  ac- 
tual needs  at  reasoiinblc  ra'es  and  terms, 
'.iikint;  into  consideratuiii  prev,iiling  private 
and  cooperative  rat^s  and  'trms  in  the  coin- 
nmnitv  In  .>r  near  vvhi  h  'he  applicant  reslde.s 
lor  loan.<;  for  -iiiular  piii|>oses  and  periods 
of  time  " 

skc  4.  Sediou  :i'22  of  t!ie  At  i  Is  amended 
to  read:  "Loans  may  be  made  tmder  this 
subtitle  for  an\  of  tli"  pnrpt  .-^es  ;intlioriyed 
for  lorti.s  under  .subtitle  A  or  B  of  tlu.s  title. 
fts  v.ell  as  for  crop  or  livestocl;  chantjes 
defined  desirable  as  a  rei^nli  of  diangcs  in 
tnarket  dem;\nd  smce  the  occnrreme  ol  the 
disa'-:er:  Proririrri .  Tli.'e  sii'h  loans  may  in- 
clude, btif  are  not  limited  to.  the  amount  of 
'lie  actual  lo.'vs  sufstained  as  a  result  of  said 
disa.ster." 

Shc  5.  Section  324  o!  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read:  "Loans  made  or  Insured  under  this 
.^ct  shall  be  (11  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  la 
excess  of  5  per  centum  per  annum  on  loans 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  iosi  caused 


by  t)ie  di-ii.'.'er.  and  |2)  for  any  loans  or 
portio.is  of  loans  m  excess  of  that  amotiiu, 
'he  microsi  r;ite  will  be  that  prevailinK  m 
the  private  market  for  .similar  loans,  as  deter- 
liiir.ed  b.  t)ie  Sccrttarv  Al!  ,->in  h  loans  >hall 
')<•  ;cpH-a0!t  .it  snch  times  as  the  Secretary 
lu.iy  deteiiiiine.  taking  into  accoiuu  the  por- 
ir.ses  oi  he  loan  and  the  nature  and  cllect 
I'l  the  dii.isier,  bm  not  later  than  pruvidMi 
lor  loans  for  similar  purposes  under  sub- 
titles A  and  B  of  this  title,  and  upon  Die 
.ull  personal  liability  of  the  borrower  and 
opuii  the  best  .ecurity  available,  as  tlie  .^jei - 
letaiy  may  pre.-^ciibe:  Prvnoed.  That  the 
^cniity  i^  adt'inate  to  •i.'-siire  repayment  o! 
Ihe  Ivan;  Pri>  idi'd  jnrtl-.cr,  lliai  for  any 
di.^aster  occeiriu).'  between  January  1.  197,'i, 
and  July  1.  ISJTti.  tlic  Secretary,  if  ilie  loan 
IS  for  a  purpo.'^e  des<  ribed  in  subtitle  B  oi 
I  ills  title,  I11..V  malcc  the  loan  repayable  ai 
ilie  end  uf  a  period  ol  more  than  .seven  year.-, 
but  no.  more  than  twenty  years,  if  the  Sec- 
retary deteraiincs  tluit  the  need  of  the  loan 
■ipplicant  justihes  sucii  a  longer  repayment 
period.  ". 

-•sf.c.  6.  Section  32.5  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  I'oUows:  -The  Secretary  may  dele- 
;;ate  au'hon'v  to  any  State  director  of  the 
Farmers  Home  .^dministratiou  to  nialce  emer- 
!,enc\  lo.ir.s  in  any  area  witliin  a  State  of  tlie 
United  State.-.  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin 
islands  on  ihe  same  terms  and  conditions  set 
iiui  111  .sei'io.i  J21(a)  without  any  formal 
area  de  icnatmn  being  made:  Proiidfd.  T'nai 
the  :suire  director  finds  that  a  natural  dis- 
ii^ter  lias  subs'..iiitial!y  affecied  Iwenty-fue 
or  less  farming,  ranching,  or  oyster  prixiuc- 
Mi,'  operations  m  the  area  ". 

SFc.  7  At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Act, 
:idcl  a  new  section  ;i29  stating:  "An  ap|>ii- 
faiit  seekinij  financial  assistance  ba.-ed  on 
prodticiion  losses  must  .show  that  the  farin- 
i!;l'.  ranching,  or  ovsler  producing  operation 
h.rs  rnslaiued  at  least  a  20  per  centum  loss 
o:  r.urinat  per  acre  or  per  animal  prodiicin'ii 
as  a  result  ol  the  disaster  ". 

Sf.c.  8.  At  ilie  end  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Aut. 
ndd  a  new  section  330A  stating:  "Subse- 
t(tie.n  emer^'ency  loans,  to  continue  the 
iarniliiK.  r.iiiching.  or  oyster  producing  oper- 
ation may  be  made  on  an  annual  basis,  for 
not  to  exceed  five  additional  years,  to  farm- 
ers, raiiciiers,  or  oyster  producers,  at  the  pre- 
vailing i.i'.e  o;  interest  in  the  private  market 
for  similar  loans  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, when  the  financial  situation  of  the 
-.ud  larnimg,  ranching,  or  oyster  producing 
operation  lias  not  improved  sufficiently  to 
P'^rmil  the  fanner,  rancher,  or  oyster  pro- 
ducer ti)  obtain  such  financing  from  other 
-.onrces   ' 

SH-.  9.  At  the  end  of  subtitle  C  of  the  A.t. 
add  a  new  section  J30B  stating:  "In  the  ad- 
iiilnlstraiion  of  the  emergency  loan  program 
p-.iisuant  to  subtitle  C  of  the  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary may  u!lli7e  funds  from  the  Agricu!- 
tural  Credit  In-urar<e  Fund  to  pay  for  flri- 
nili.l-'rative   expenses   of  such   program". 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  S.  555,  includes  a  pro- 
\  ision  wliich  would  lengthen  the  maxi- 
mum time  for  repayment  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  emergency  loan.s 
for  disasters  occurring  between  Januaiy. 
1.  1975  and  July  1.  1976,  from  7  years  to 
20  years.  If  enacted  into  law.  this  could 
provide  some  measure  of  relief  to  \ic- 
tims  of  disasters  such  as  tne  bli/.zard 
which  sLiuck  \\est<'rn  Iowa  in  Junuaiy. 

Coming  up  suddenly  from  Kansas  and 
Netjiaska  on  P'riday  morning,  January 
10.  the  bh  :i?ard  swept  across  wc;|'.''rn 
Iov^a  Streit-  and  highv  ays  became  lit- 
tered with  deserted  cars  and  trucks  as 
their  diivers,  unaware  of  the  storm's 
force  until  too  late,  became  stalled  and 
took  refuge  in  whatever  shelter  was 
nearby.  Heavy  snows  continued  all  night 
PYiday  and  into  Saturday  morning,  ac- 
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compaJiied  and  then  followed  by  winds 
up  to  nearly  100  miles  pei-  hour,  strong 
enough  to  bring  a  massive  television 
trair.'^misslon  tower  crashing  to  its  con- 
cret?  base,  in  Sioux  FalK  S.  Dak. 

I  traveled  to  v.c>s-tem  Iowa  with  other 
Senators  and  Congressmen  on  the  week- 
end following  the  blizzard.  We  learned 
that  the  havoc  was  widespread  in  west- 
ern Iowa  and  adlacent  Stat.es.  In  stops 
CD  the  Bernie  Kohrs  and  Leland  Sargis- 
son  farms,  we  talked  with  farmers  who 
had  already  suffered  extreme  losses  and 
knew  that  added  losses  were  on  the  way. 
Many  of  the  cattle  which  survived  the 
bliz/ard  itself  were  suffering  from  split 
Tnd  broken  hide,  frozen  eyes  and  nostrils, 
;t:id  severe  v.eight  loss — making  them 
more  vulnerable  to  pneumonia  and  other 
disea.ses,  not  to  mention  the  drop  in  value 
which  accompanies  any  drop  in  weight. 
Several  farmers  described  to  me  their 
efforts  to  keep  the  pitiful  animals  alive 
by  knocking  ice  off  their  noses  and 
mouths  with  sticks  or  snow  shovels.  Look- 
ing down  from  oiu'  helicopter  at  the 
thousands  of  livestock  still  strewn  over 
miles  of  white  farmland,  we  could  com- 
prehend the  apprehension  of  these  live- 
.■^tock  producers  as  they  faced  the  coming 
months. 

The  fanners'  fears  about  future  losses 
have  been  lai-gely  confirmed.  Cattle  and 
hogs  have  continued  to  die  from  the 
blizzard-related  causes,  and  cows  con- 
tinue to  abort  abnormally  high  numbers 
of  calves. 

More  than  15  inches  of  snow  fell  over 
much  of  western  Iowa  during  the  bliz- 
zard. When  blown  Into  drifts  over  feed- 
lot  fences  and  low  outbuildings,  this  snow 
provided  a  bridge  out  of  the  partially 
protected  feedlots  and  into  the  open 
fields.  Driven  by  the  whipping  winds, 
cattle  and  sheep  stumbled  aimlessly 
around  the  fields,  eveniually  becoming 
pinned  along  roadside  fences,  their  heads 
bent  eastward  to  avoid  the  wind  and 
snow.  Here  they  died  by  the  thousands 
trapped  in  the  ever-deepening  snow  and 
."sufTocating  as  their  nostrils  froze  shut. 

With  temperatures  near  zero  and  vis- 
ibility totally  obscured  throughout  the 
day  Saturday,  farmers  were  unable  to 
rescue  many  animals. 

Sunday  morning  in  western  Iowa, 
especially  a  bright  sunny  one  like  Janu- 
aiy 12.  normally  finds  families  on  their 
way  to  Sunday  school  and  church.  But 
this  Sunday  hardly  a  church  opened  its 
doors.  Nobody  could  travel.  Streets  and 
roads  were  impassable.  Cities  and  towns 
were  cut  off  from  one  anotlier,  and  farm 
families  were  isolated  from  close  neigh- 
bors. 

F'armcrs  immediately  began  digging 
out  of  their  homes,  trying  to  get  feed  and 
v.atr-r  to  their  animals.  In  many  cases 
the  feedlots  were  empty,  sometimes  just 
iu'lf-empty. 

Writin't  in  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
farm  editor  Don  Muhm  recomited  his 
travels  through  Dickinson  County:  "Dead 
ctttle  were  seen  Wednesday  scattered 
lions:  Iowa  Highway  9  from  Lake  Park  to 
Lake  Okobo.li— a  distance  of  about  9 
niile.-i — on  both  sides  of  the  roadway,  in 
£utche.s.  tangled  and  caught  up  In  barbed 
Hire  fences  and.  In  some  cases,  .scattered 
•  .ros.s  fields  and  hillsides." 


Flgiu'es  compiled  In  late  January  by 
tire  Des  Moines  office  of  the  ASCS — Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service — record  losses  of  19,637  head  of 
cattle.  19,055  hogs,  3,310  sheep,  and 
96,659  pottltry.  Projections  pushed  the 
cattle  and  hog  deaths  up  to  23,000  head 
of  each.  Emergency  drops  of  hay  for 
sti'anded,  but  surviving,  cattle  by  Iowa 
National  Guard  helicopters  certainly  kept 
the  losses  from  being  much  more. 

Western  Iowa  farmers  are  asking  for  a 
more  reasonable  program  of  loans — loans 
which  they  will  repay. 

My  own  observations  and  the  continu- 
ing reports  of  increasing  losses  persuade 
me  even  more  fully  of  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  repayment  period  on 
Farmers  Home  Administration  disaster 
loans  to  20  years. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  thi.s  bill. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrc^sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MAUNDY  THURSDAY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow is  Maundy  Thursday,  which  .sym- 
bolizes our  awareness  and  remembrance 
that  the  poor  are  always  with  us.  It  is 
a  day  on  which  customarily  there  have 
been,  throngli  the  last  two  millennia,  the 
presentation  of  gifts  and  of  coir^  to  the 
poor. 

The  custom  became  more  formalized 
in  the  United  Kuigdom  in  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  ruler  of  the  Maundy  Thurs- 
day coins  on  this  anniversary  date.  It  is 
symbolic  of  something  more  than  that, 
too,  and  that  is  of  the  obligation  of  gov- 
ernment to  remember  that  there  are 
some  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  hope  that  as  the  conferees  work  on 
the  tax  bill,  they  will  have  compassion- 
ately in  mind  the  plight  of  the  poor  and 
of  the  unforttmate  and  of  the  disadvan- 
taged; that  they  will  bear  in  mind  those 
things  which  the  Goverrunent  justly  and 
properly  would  need  to  do  for  those  who 
cannot  do  for  themselves  or  cannot  as 
well  do  for  themselves;  and  that  as  they 
consider  the  pleas  and  the  pressures  of 
the  mighty  and  the  power  and  the  force 
of  the  organized,  they  will  consider  those 
who  are  unmighty  and  those  who  are 
miorganlzed  and  those  who  cannot  a.s 
well  do  for  themselves. 

So  I  hope  that  Maundy  Thursday  will 
have  a  special  meaning  for  us  as  legis- 
lators and  that  as  we  move  into  Good 
Friday  and  the  celebration  of  the  Resur- 
rection on  Easter  Sunday  and  the  obser- 
vance of  Easter  Monday,  we  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body  will  prove,  in  our 
concern  for  the unfortima.e,  that  we  ha\  e 
deserved  well  of  the  Republic. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  w  itli  the 
authority  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure's  time  under  the  special  order  be 
transferred  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  i£  so  ordered. 


Tire  Senatctt-  from  Michigan  Is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  which 
was  the  order  with  respc?ct  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 


DROPPING  THE  TORCH? 

Ivlr.  GRXFFIN.  Mr.  Prc:;.ident,  in  1C"61. 
wiien  Jolin  F.  Kennedy  took  the  oath  as 
Pre.sidcnt,  he  stirred  the  hearts  of  frce- 
doin-Ioviiig  people  arouird  the  worJd  v.itlr 
tlicse  words: 

Let  the  w: -rd  go  forih  from  tliii  tii.ie  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  tliF.t  the  toT.-Ji 
hus  bci  n  /Jijs,sc(i  lo  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
ican-.—Ij&rn  in  ihia  ceninry.  Tempere:!  bv 
vrar,  disc  Iplined  bv  a  hard  and  bitter  peace. 
proud  of  ciir  ancient  heritage — and  unwiiiinij; 
to  v.ii.icss  or  permit  tiie  stow  vmdomg  oi 
i'u>.e  iuun.m  rights  t.)  wliicli  ihla  Nation 
has  aiways  been  committed,  and  lo  v.liicTi 
\  e  ;i.:e  eoiniiiitud  ti;c';'.y  al  ji/iiie  i-.nd  r.^.-ind 
ire  V. rrld. 

Lpi  every  Na'ion  k.'^ow.  wliether  it  wishe-; 
its  v.e!!  or  :i:.  th.tt  we  shall  pay  i-ny  pirice. 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  srupixurt 
any  jncid,  oppose  any  toe,  in  order  lo  as- 
sure the  survival  aud  the  success  of  li'ieriy. 
(Ftnphasis  supplied.) 

Otu-  country  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  holding  the  world  together  in  modern 
times  because  other  Nations,  friend  and 
foe  alike,  have  believed  that  the  Uniled 
States  means  what  it  say.s, 

E',ery  .'American  President  in  the  last 
35  years — and  there  have  been  seven  of 
them — has  been  called  upon  to  recognize 
tiie  dangers  of  unchecked  international 
aggression. 

Each  of  those  Presidents — from  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  to  Gerald  Ford — has  taken 
the  position  that  America's  interesto  are 
served  by  helping  other  free  nations  to 
defend  thomselves  against  aggression. 

Indeed,  that  resolve  on  the  part  of  tiie 
United  States  was  so  meaningful  that 
beginning  on  March  19.  1965 — 10  years 
ago  tills  month — the  United  States  even 
sent  its  own  troops  to  fight  bcoide  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

By  1968,  there  were  500.000  Americai\s 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  United  States  ex- 
penditures to  support  the  effort  there 
exceeded  $80  million  a  day. 

By  comparison,  the  $300  million  re- 
quested now  by  President  Ford  for  Viet- 
nam is  roughly  equivalent  to  4  days  of 
expenditure  support  at  1968  levels. 

It  appears  obvious  now  that  Congress 
will  take  off  for  an  Easter  recess  with- 
out according  the  White  House  even  the 
courtesy  of  a  vote  on  its  urgent  request 
for  emergency  assistance  to  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam. 

By  default — and  through  caucu;^  de- 
cisions of  the  majority  paity — it  has  be- 
come painfully  obvious  to  all  who 
watch — in  the  United  States  and  around 
the  woild — that  Congress  is  turning  its 
back  on  allies  in  Indochina  who  lae 
sti-ug!iling  to  defend  themselves. 

Su>;h  an  abandonment  by  Congress — 
not  only  of  allies  but  of  a  hupe  invest- 
ment thut  includes  50.000  Ameiicrn 
lives — should  at  least  be  a  conscious  and 
deliberate  decision  made  by  the  Senate 
as  a  wiiole — for  it  is  a  decision  Uiat  car- 
ries with  it  into  )n.stor>-  consequences  and 
resijonsibility  ol  enormous  proportion.s. 

Perliaps  it  is  possible  that  Congress — 
by  doiiig  notliing  or  by  taking  a  vote — 
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will  turn  hollow  the  ring  of  John  Ken- 
nedy's inspnnig  words  and  will  forsake 
basic  principles  upon  which  Presidents  of 
both  parties  have  stood  so  firmly  through 
the  years.  But  I.  for  one,  cannot  allow 
this  to  hapijen  witiioui  at  least  speaking 
out. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  America  are 
tired  of  Vietnam.  No  Member  of  this 
Senate  needs  to  be  reminded  of  that. 
Americans  pre  tired  of  reading  about 
Vietnam,  of  hearing  about  Vietnam,  of 
watching  Vietnam  on  television;  and 
most  of  all.  they  are  taed  of  paying  for 
Vietnam. 

I  reahze  al^o  that  the  dictates  of  po- 
litical expediency — and  perhaps  of  po- 
litical .survival— press  hard  for  outright 
termination  of  all  U  S.  a-ssistance.  once 
and  for  all. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  opinion  pnlls. 
Yet,  I  camiot  help  but  recall  the  admoni- 
tion of  Winston  Churchill  during  the  last 
World  War; 

Kothing  is  more  dani^eroas  hi  v,ari  tnie 
than  to  live  in  tlie  temperanieiual  atmos- 
phere of  a  OalUip  poll,  always  feeling  ones 
piil.se  and  t.ikin^  one  s  tempera'.ure. 

Were  the  ta.<k  of  a  Senator  nothing 
more  than  studying  public  opinion  and 
casting  each  vote  with  the  majority.  I 
might  more  etTiciently  return  home  and 
leave  my  responsibilities  in  the  care  of 
a  computer. 

But  surely  our  rp-pon>ibil:ties  here  i'.i 
the  Senate  reach  beyond  the  mechanical 
task  of  e<hoing  public  opinion.  That  point 
was  made  by  Edmund  Burke  in  1774 
when  he  told  his  constituents. 

Your  repre.-ientauve  owe.s  yon,  not  lils  In- 
dustry only,  biif  his  Jntlgment;  und  hf  be- 
trays Instead  of  servnii;  yon  if  lie  sat-ri- 
fices  U  to  your  opinion. 

In  our  understandable  fni-tiatioii  with 
Vietnam,  it  is  tempting  to  assume  that  if 
we  just  cut  off  all  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
the  people  of  tlwt  area  will  settle  their 
own  problems  and  the  re.st  of  the  world 
can  live  in  peace  again. 

As  the  Wa.shington  Star  rectnl!y  ob- 
served, .some  people  take  the  view  that; 

.  .  .  ruttint;  off  aid  to  onr  allies  Is  :.ame- 
thuig  like  oittnn;  oft  oxyyen  to  a  dying  pa- 
tient, to  .cpare  these  long-snfT«Ting  people 
more  agony.  We  ha'.e  talked  ourselves  into 
the  Idea  that,  in  supplying  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  with  the  means  of  defending 
them.selves.  it  is  we  who  have  instigated  and 
perpetuated  the  war  and  i;  h  onr  obligaMon 
to  end  It. 

Unfortunately,  u  i.>  not  that  simple. 

There  are  m  Soutli  Vietimni  today  .sev- 
eral million  people  who.  in  one  wav  or 
another,  have  openly  opposed  the  Com- 
munists. Many  of  them  took  their  posi- 
tion after  we  convinced  them  that  the 
United  States  would  stand  by  them. 
Statement's  by  Vietnamese  Conununist 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  les.sons  of  his- 
tory, give  no  assurance  that  fhe.se  indi- 
viduals will  not  be  killed  or  imprisoned 
following  a  North  Vietnamese  victory. 

In  1946.  the  secretai-y  i;eneral  of  the 
Indochinese  Communist  Party  ominous- 
ly asserted; 

For  a  neAborn  revolutionary  power  'o  be 
lenient  wi'h  connier-revohitionaries  is 
(;i!itanioiuil   to  comnii*' iiig  snicide. 

Wlien  Ho  Chi  Minh  took  over  North 
Vietnam  in  1954.  a  ma.ssive  pur.t;e  re- 
sulted in  an  estimated  50.000  executions 


and,  ir.direcily,  in  tlie  deatlis  of  .several 
hundred  thousand  more — and  tliis  was 
after  nearly  a  million  potential  victims 
had  lied  to  the  south. 

In  the  1968  Tet  offensive,  hundreds 
of  bodies  were  found  in  ma.ss  graves  out- 
side Hue — and  great  numbers  of  others 
still  are  not  accoiuited  for. 

And  public  statements  by  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  give  a  foretaste  of  events 
to  come.  Three  years  ago.  North  Viet- 
nam's Minister  of  Public  Security  laid 
down  this  official  policy  for  dealing  with 
tli.ssidents: 

In  our  dealings  v,i'5i  counier-revolutlon- 
rtiv  dements  m  the  nfeiu  past,  we  have  s'ill 
imr.  properly  used  •.  iolence. 

In  and  out  of  Congress,  many  have 
salved  their  consciences  with  the  assump- 
tion that  South  Vietname.se  people  really 
prefer  communism  anyway.  For  those 
Americans,  it  should  be  interestiiiK — and 
disturbing — tu  see  on  television  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees,  who 
flee  for  their  lives  from  the  recently 
abandoned  provinces,  are  moving  south 
on  the  clogged  highway.s — not  north. 

On  tlie  face  of  the  record,  it  is  ju.^l  un- 
realistic to  suggest  that  an  end  to  U.S. 
aid  will  end  the  killing  in  Vietnam. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  decision 
would  be  felt  in  our  own  country,  too 
Earlier  this  month  I  met  with  an  Ann 
Arbor  constituent,  James  H.  Warner, 
who  for  over  5  years  was  a  pri.soner  of 
war  m  North  Vietnam.  Like  other  young 
men  wiio  were  held  captive.  Warner  re- 
ceived considerable  abu.se  because  he 
did  not  'coopi-rate"  with  his  Communist 
hosts. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation. 
Warner  expre.ssed  great  concern  about 
the  fate  in  Congress  of  President  Ford's 
request  for  continued  aid  to  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  There  was  deep  emotion  m 
his  voice  as  he  wondered  aloud  about  the 
possibilitv  that  Congress  might  deny  the 
request.  Why,  he  wondered,  had  he  en- 
dured so  much  to  keep  faith  with  his 
lountiy — if  America's  leaders  were  go- 
ing to  respond  now  by  abandoning  tlie 
(. iu.se  for  which  he  fought'? 

If  Congress  takes  the  "easy  "  cour.se, 
Warner  s  ca.se  is  only  illustrative  of  the 
bitterness  that  will  be  felt  by  thousands 
of  veterans  who  fought  in  Vietnam. 

Many  who  advocate  ending  all  U.S.  aid 
to  Vietnam  as.sume  that  Communist 
Noi  til  Vietnam  would  become  a  peaceful 
member  of  the  international  community 
once  It  sained  control  of  Saigon.  Un- 
fortunately, that  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
case. 

As  we  know,  Prince  Norodom  Sihan- 
ouk, the  deposed  Cambodian  head  of 
state,  IS  in  exile  in  Peking.  In  one  of 
the  last  piiblic  statements  he  made  be- 
fore being  oasted  in  1970  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  his  National  As.sembly,  he 
wrote  in  a  Japanese  foreign  affairs 
quaiteily.  Pacific  Community,  about  the 
importance  of  the  United  States  main- 
taining a  pre.sence  and  providing  a.ssi.st- 
ance  to  the  victims  of  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Southeast  Asia.  He  did  not 
expect  the  America  as— for  whom  he 
had.  and  has.  little  affeftion — to  remain 
in  A.sia  for  altruistic  reasons— but  he  be- 
lieved the  United  Stales  should  remain 
in  its  own  .self-interest.  He  concluded: 

1  rjhe  Comnninizatioii  of  ranihodia  would 


be  tlie  prtbide  to  a  Commuiuzaiion  of  all 
Soutliea.st  Asia  and,  tinally,  (although  in  a 
longer  run)  of  Asia.  Thus  it  is  permitted  to 
hope  that,  to  defend  its  world  interests  (and 
uideed  not  for  our  sake),  the  United  States 
will  not  di.sentdngle  it.self  too  quickly  from 
onr  area— ill  any  case  not  before  having  es- 
uiblished  a  more  coherent  policy  which  will 
enable  our  populations  to  face  the  Coni- 
innnm  drive  wi'h  some  chance  of  success. 

Already  Sihanouk's  concerns  of  1970 
aie  beu'.g  borne  out  in  the  wake  of  our 
apparent  abandonment  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia. 

Thailand,  for  example — a  close  ally 
for  decades — has  shown  signs  of  a  mov- 
ing away  from  its  relationship  with  the 
United  States  and  toward  the  Commu- 
nist powers. 

Earlier  this  month,  a  respect  journal- 
i.-t.  Keyes  Beech,  wrote: 

One  by  one,  the  small  Nations  of  South- 
ea.si  Asia  are  moving  clo.ser  to  Peking — nor 
ill  leiins  of  ideology  but  on  practical 
i;iOunds. 

Within  tlie  past  few  days,  both  the  Philip, 
pines  and  Singapore  have  taken  conciliatory 
steps  toward  their  giant  Asian  neighbor. 

A  compelling  case  can  be  made  that 
these  political  changes  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  the  direct  consequence  of  a  decline 
in  American  credibility  in  the  area. 
Small  Nations  which  in  years  past  have 
relied  on  the  word  of  the  United  States 
are  now  concluding  that,  in  the  long 
run.  America's  word  is  no  longer  credible. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
hardly  be  healthy  for  them  to  resist  the 
expansion  of  Chinese  or  North  Viet- 
namese influence  in  the  region. 

American  abandonment  of  Indochina 
would  almost  certainly  have  conse- 
quences in  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
well. 

In  th.e  Middle  East,  our  ability  to  as- 
sist in  the  search  for  peace  depends 
largely  on  our  credibility  with  partici- 
pants in  the  dispute.  Recent  reports  from 
Jerusalem  have  noted  a  growing  concern 
about  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States — a  concern  related  by  some  to 
the  apparent  U.S.  abandonment  of  its 
allies  in  Indochina.  As  John  Goshko  of 
the  Washington  Post  Foreign  Sei-vice 
reported  March  12: 

Many  Israelis,  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween their  own  situation  and  events  In 
.Southeast  Asia,  say  openly  that  they  fear 
Mia',  'he  same  thing  may  liappen  here. 

And  Marilvn  Berprer.  also  of  the  Wa.sh- 
inuton  Post,  reported  from  the  Middle 
East  on  March  20: 

The  imminent  fall  of  Cambodia  and  even 
.South  Vietnam  ,  .  .  are  said  to  be  raising 
new  obstacle.s  In  the  current  negotiations. 

Israf-lis  are  questioning  the  value  of  as- 
surances .  .  .  Arabs  are  said  to  be  qtiestion- 
ing  the  need  to  make  concesBions  when 
Amerii-an  aid  to  I.'rael  might  soon  be  dimiii- 
i^lied  Just  a.s  it  has  been  in  Cambodia  and 
Soil  til    ViP'nain. 

These  are  deeply  disturbing  develop- 
ments. They  pose  tough,  hard  questions 
which  deserve  answers  before  we  pull 
•lie  rug  from  under  our  allies  in  Indo- 
china. 

Mr.  President,  if  and  when  the  Sen- 
ate moves  toward  a  vote  on  supplemen- 
tal aid  to  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam, 
each  member  of  this  body  will  have  to 
wrestle  with  his  own  conscience  in  de- 
ciding whether  a  vote  against  it  will 
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best  serve  American  iiiK  rc-ts  and  the 
( ;iu.>-e  ol  world  peace. 

For  one.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
move  would  serve  those  hi!-'h  purposes. 
Furthermore,  it  would  sit^nal  a  new  turn 
toward  isolationism — and  the  world  of 
1975  is  too  small,  too  interdependent  for 
that. 

A  i^rcat  statesman  of  the  past  from  my 
State.  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberu. 
appreciated  the  role  we  must  play  in  the 
woild.  whon  on  July  6.  1949.  he  said: 

Miu'h  as  V. e  miitht  crave  the  easier  way  of 
lesser  responsibility,  we  are  denifd  thl-  privl- 
le^'e  We  cmnot  .sail  hy  the  old  I'lici  easier 
diarfs.  That  has  been  dctorniiiu'd  for  ns  by 
ilie  march  of  evpnl.s.  We  have  no  ciioico  as 
to  wljt'iher  we  shall  play  a  ercat  part  in  the 
world.  We  have  to  play  il  in  sheer  d('teii>e  of 
our  o^^  n  self-interest.  All  that  we  can  decide 
is  wlieiher  we  shall  play  it  well  or  ill. 

America  will  play  a  deci.sive  role  in 
world  affairs — whatever  we  do — whether 
we  stick  to  our  word  and  maiiitain  our 
credibility — or  whether  we  turn  our  back 
on  friends  and  betray  their  hope  for 
freedom.  What  we  do  will  have  cou^- 
quences.  for  good  or  ill— consequences 
which  we  dare  not  ignore. 

Although  the  hour  is  late — very  late — 
the  question  of  U.S.  aid  to  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam  is  still  open. 

Our  action — or  inaction— will  siiiely 
send  a  message,  loud  and  clear,  to  the 
rest  of  the  world — a  message  to  friend 
and  foe  alike  that  will  ring  through  his- 
tory as  resounding  as  did  President  Ken- 
nedy's stirring  words  of  January  20,  1961. 

Shall  the  word  go  forth,  from  this 
tunc  and  place — thai  we  arc  dropping 
tlie  torch? 

Or.  shall  the  message  from  this  Con- 
fess be  that  America — sadder,  per- 
haps— but  wiser,  we  hope — and  tempered 
with  a  clearer  sense  of  the  limits  of  our 
power — still  stands  proud  and  true  to 
herself,  to  her  friends,  and  to  the  cnu.se 
of  liberty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
put  it  very  succinctly  when  he  said. 
"Every  Member  will  ha\e  to  wrestle  with 
his  own  conscience"  in  regard  to  the 
matter  to  which  he  referred. 


RESOLUTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  KING 
FAISAL  OF  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  iMr.  Hugh  Scott  i  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  ollows : 

S.  Res.  120 

ftc>olio(1.  That  the  Senate  ol  the  tJnitcd 
S,  ,ites  has  learned  with  profound  sorrow  and 
deep  regret  of  the  tragic  death  of  His  Maj- 
esty, King  PaLsal  ibn  Abdel  A7\/.  A!-Saud  of 
•Saudi  Arabia. 

Rcso/rcff.  Tliat  the  Senate  fspres.s  its 
ciffpest,  sympathy  to  the  lamily  and  the  peo- 
pl-"  of  S.iudl  Arabia  in  their  great  loss. 

K>  <o;/crf.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
•states  be  requested  to  communicate  this  e«- 
prfssiuti  of  .sentiment  t-o  tlie  members  of  Ills 


family  assuring  tliem  of  the  condolence  >>! 
the  people  of  our  Nation  in  their  irrep.uable 
bereavement;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  tlie  Senate  adjourn.- 
today.  It  does  so  as  .a  furtlier  mark  of  respoci 
for  His  Majesty. 

IN    TRIBUTE    TO    KING    I.\ISM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  of  the  assassination  of  King  Faisal 
came  as  a  shock  to  all  Americans.  At  a 
time  when  peace  appears  farther  away 
than  ever,  this  news  should  be  trotibling 
to  all  Americans  who  hope  for  a  secure 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

King  Faisal  provided  great  sei\  ice  to 
his  country  after  taking  power  in  1964. 
He  had  .served  for  many  years  as  Foreign 
Minister,  and,  I  understand  he  even  at- 
tended the  Versailles  Peace  Conference 
as  a  boy.  He  helped  bring  Saudi  Arabia  a 
long  way  toward  a  more  modern  society. 
Within  his  own  country,  apart  from  the 
geopolitics  of  oil  and  OPEC,  he  brought 
fiscal  discipline  and  balanced  budgets  at 
a  time  when  they  were  needed  to  point 
Saudi  Arabia  toward  progress. 

King  Faisal  was  a  force  for  moderation 
in  the  Middle  East.  He  considered  him- 
.self  a  good  friend  of  the  United  States, 
While  he  was  a  force  within  OPEC,  he 
was  farsighted  enough  to  see  that  prices 
could  not  be  pushed  up  even  further 
\vithout  disasti-ous  effects  on  the  West. 
While  some  might  blame  him  for  today's 
high  prices,  I,  for  one,  think  the  prices 
would  be  even  higher  were  it  not  for  his 
infiuence.  He  believed  that  a  weakened 
United  States  and  Europe  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Communists, 
and  everyone  knows  the  King  was  ;<  fierce 
anti-Communist. 

History  will  show  that  King  Faisal 
played  a  role  in  achieving  the  earlier 
moderate  steps  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  While  events  of  the  past 
week  will  dim  what  was  accomplished 
earlier.  King  Faisal  played  a  role  in  both 
those  Egyptian  and  Syrian  moves. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  in  this 
country  recently  have  poijulaii/ed 
stereotypes  of  what  they  see  to  be  a 
typical  Arab  ruler.  This  usually  brings 
to  mind  free-spending  profligates,  and 
is  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  are  most  broad 
and  sweeping  overgeneralizations.  King 
Faisal  eschewed  stereotypes.  For  a  man 
with  his  wealth,  he  was  modest  in  life- 
style and  attitude.  While  he  was  a  strong 
conservative,  he  was  intelligent  enough 
to  recognize  that  failure  to  modernize  in 
certain  areas  only  strengthened  the 
hands  of  some  opponents  of  the  Kins. 
He  saw  the  need  for  change  within  his 
country,  and  his  commitment  to  women's 
education  is  one  example  of  where  he 
broke  with  the  traditions  of  conserva- 
tives. 

I  offer  my  condolence  when  I  say  we 
mourn  his  death.  At  a  critical  time  in 
Middle  East  history,  when  the  threat  of 
war  is  closer  and  the  vision  of  peace 
farther  away,  his  moderating  influence 
among  Arab  leaders  will  be  missed 
greatly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  material 
about  King  Faisal  appearing-  in  the 
Washington  Star  and  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


V  ;;s  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  tollov.s: 

I  From   ;"n>>  Washini,t<jn  Star,  Mar    25.    ii'T6| 

Fms.\l:   Dock  and  Sheewd 

(By  John  MtKclv-ay I 

Kin;;  l^ajsal.  second  surviving  son  of  Kii  g 
Ibn  Saud.  lo<.<k  power  ufti-r  a  bloodles.s  iTirn 
deposed  hi'  olcltr  brother  Siiud  m  i;t64.  Inui 
his  hall';.-,  fell  the  bleak,  sparsely  popuKitod 
(ountry.  as  big  as  the  tJniled  Stales  east  of 
the  Mi.^sis.slppi.  by  far  the  v.cirlds  tircateft 
seller  and  reser\oir  of  oil. 

The  kint,'  was  a  dour,  asietic  and  -hre\'. d 
operator.  At  his  death,  he  "neld  niore  power 
than  ciiiy  otlicr  leadc-r  in  the  Middle  Kast  to 
eiihiT  raise  or  lower  the  price  of  oil.  Besides 
'hai.  Fai-al  was  ttie  spiritual  leader  of  i;  m 
niill'on  ..lo.'^lems  hi.'i'aii-.e  !ii-  l-.in^dMin  en- 
coinpa.-..-.es  Islam's  two  liollest  cities.  Mecca 
and  Medina.  He  liad  made  It  known  that  he 
v,anT.Tl  to  pray  itv  another  holy  citv — Jern- 
sHleni — and  to  p.i>--  theri'  wiilanit  se'.iiiii-,  t(.'ot 
on  I-.r:ie!i-held  territory. 

In  ttie  .^rab  tradition.  Fai-^al  was  tlie  ab- 
siiluti'  niunarch  but,  nevertheless,  a  servant 
of  ;lif  •■.servanis  of  the  Almighty."  It  was  not 
unn-nal  lor  the  king  to  .-top  hi.'-  Chry-ler 
Nev  Yorker  and  that  with  a  -imple  Bedouin. 
He  .•-liunned  modern  dress  Hi.-  meals  were 
blaiid  because  he  had  tnidergone  a  serlc-  of 
iiloor  operations. 

F.il.s.'il,  H  world  traveler  wlio  r)iice  i  ipi)fd 
a  Bo>io!i  ta.\i  dri\er  with  a  $:i.000  wri  t 
watch,  had  been  both  prime  nniiL-j'er  and 
loreigu  minL'-ter.  He  was  succeeded  to  the 
throne  by  hi.-  youoL-er  brother.  Crown  Priice 
Khalid.  l>2.  who  had  -served  as  first  deputy 
I)riint'  minister. 

His  name  meant  "sword  "  in  .\rablc.  He  liad 
elsjlit  sons  and  ai.x  daughters  by  four  wives, 
two  of  whom  he  divorced  years  ago.  while 
a;iollu-r  died.  He  liad  been  married  to  his 
pre-ent  wife.  Illat.  for  almost  40  years. 

Under  Faisal,  the  Hie  of  the  Saudl.-<  liii- 
pro'.ed.  There  is  mil  employment  and  even 
un-kii;pd  laborers  are  making  as  mueii  h- 
$')  a  day.  Food  is  sub.-ldized  by  the  govern - 
metit  and  Is  relatively  cheap.  Most  of  It  1- 
linpnrtpd.  Faisal  permitted  Saudi  women  ■<< 
be  educated.  They  can  even  appear  on  tele- 
vision. It  is  said  That  Faisal,  when  que.-- 
tioned  about  sudden  change.s  In  the  coun- 
try'-, ancient  culture,  responded  by  savin:': 
"Revolutions  can  come  from  thrones  as  '^ell 
a-  trom  conspirators'  cellars." 

He  bad   abolished   slavery,  built   roads  and 
itnd  opened  the  door-  to  WesTern  investment. 
Some  looked  on  him  as  a  benevolent  de-pot. 
.'\  -ource  of  his  power  was  the  familial   in- 
tellitience  service.  The  royal  family  has  a  core 
ol  4,tO  princes.  He  had  informant-  everywiiere 
in  hi:-  domain. 

Over  the  years,  the  kln^'  was  ustntf  and 
d  .riii^;  in  defying'  political  etiemle-.  tinltin:^ 
tribes  of  the  central  oa.se>  and  the  de^<ert  be- 
hind hi-  rule.  Moslem  holy  men,  however,  re- 
tarded him  as  lrrellt;lou-.  Left  wing  univer- 
sity students  and  army  officers  pushed  for 
more  radical  changes.  Tall,  and  hawk-noc^ed. 
KiiiK  Faisal  at  one  time  was  a  fine  horseman 
who  en  loved  an  antelope  hunt  in  the  de-..rt. 

He  was  considered  by  many  to  be  Amer- 
ica's staitnchesl  Iriend  in  the  .'Vrab  world. 
yet  he  was  the  man  who  could  still  cut  or! 
oil  supplies  as  he  did  during  the  October 
1973  Mideast  War.  Hia  country  liad  been 
friendly  with  the  United  States  since  Iii<J 
when  the  first  oil  deals  were  signed.  Fais.il 
had  agreed  with  the  United  States  on  Just 
about  everything  but   Its  pro-Israeli  policy. 

Faisal  last  met  with  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  Just  a  week  ago.  Kls.-inper 
assured  the  monarch  that  the  United  Stutes 
harbored  no  military  Intentions  aaalii.-;.? 
Saudi  oilfields. 

At  the  time  of  ills  death,  Faisal  held  more 
power  over  the  lifestyle  of  the  Western  world 
than   any   other   contempornry   in   the   Ar.ib 
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worUl     HU   n;wvie   liad   become   a   househi^ld 
v.urcj  la  New  York.  London  and  Tokyo. 

Wliju  he  tJok  ovtT  the  coiiii'ry  it  was  co:.- 
.'Idered  a  poor.  Illiterate  and  backward  n.i- 
t;  .n  with  Its  wealth  squandered  on  Cadillacs. 
;  Itii-es  and  the  epos  ot  Fai-al  s  3,000  fellow 
priiiLes.  Uiibellevab:/.  lie  li.id  to  borrow 
III  iiey   to  keep  his  bankri;}it   throne   gJlng 

iluL  the  balance  that  Fal-al  brought  tc  the 
I  111  one — he  was  described  us  both  a  r-ckless 
r  I:  ervatUe  and  a  cautious  liberal — pro'.cd 
t  >  be  the  key  that  helped  dispel  the  lethargic 
ft- Jdali.-,ni  of  the  pa  it  and  brought  Saf.dis 
Into  the  20th  century  For  better  or  wor.';e.  the 
(  ountry  can  now  fit  back  and  watch  "I  Love 
L  icy"  and  "Bonanza."  It  was  Fal  al  who 
broUj^ho  tiie  country  .some  300.000  TV  .sct;i. 
Vt  t  he  stoutly  rcfviscd  lo  establl;  h  a  parlla- 
mt-iit,  which  he  called  the  'ciu'ch  of  a  weal: 
ruler."  And  he  strictly  enfcrccd  bans  again.,. 
drinking  and  .sniokliii;  in  public.  And  I'lw  : 
V  hich  tailed  for  death  by  stoning  for  adul- 
tery were  --till  on  the  books  as  of  today. 

"Faisal  believed  fhat  royal  birth  guaraniep<l 
one  special  statu.s.  yet  he  also  knew  that 
kinus  had  to  earn  their  keep.  '  one  observer 
said.  Hf  had  the  reputation  cf  being  the 
world's  hardcil  w  rking  king  in  some  (luar- 
ter-.  and  his  toughe-t  setback  came  when 
he  had  to  trim  his  18-hour  wcrklng  day  to 
14  hours  becau.-,e  of  the  ulcer;  that  plagued 
hlin  coi.-,tantIy  and  forof  d  the  somber,  un- 
.smilini,'  expre.sc.ion  that  became  hJr.  Ir.idc- 
ii;;irk  in  receiit  years. 

[From  the  \Vaohin;itou  Star.  Mar.  2.0.   197.!ii 
U  .S    S\\\    FAI3AI,  AS  Pivotal  to  Miooi  i    EA.r 

SiniLE.MENT 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Kill':  Fa!-,al  absolute  monarch  of  the 
Saudi  .Arabians,  held  a  unique  posUlon  at 
th'  center  of  the  confrontation  between  the 
niliifant  .'irab  world  and  the  U.S. -backed 
I.  raell5  In  the  Middle  East  powder  ke;,' 

He  was  In  the  eyes  of  many  a  contradlc- 
torv  fit:ure  since  he  was  on  the  one  hand  an 
tiltra-conservative.  pro-Western  Under  and 
at  the  same  time  remained  an  oppontiit  of 
the  hard  line  against  I.-.raeI  on  the  key  que-.- 
11  n  of  the  future  of  Jerusalem. 

Faisal  despised  and  feared  the  radical 
.•\rRb.s  of  the  Eaath  movement  In  Syria  and 
liaq.  a.s  well  as  the  eccentric  Libyan  dictator. 
Muanunar  Kadafii.  and  lie  wunttd  no  Intru- 
sion of  Soviet  intluencc  into  hl.s  esEentlally 
ineclieval  kingdom. 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  bankrolled  from 
his  nearly  lne\haii.s'lble  financial  resources 
t;.e  bankrupt  Eevpiian  government  ot  Presi- 
dent .A,nwar  Sadat  for  the  purchase  of  arms. 
And  he  never  wavered  from  insisting  there 
(uuid  be  no  p.a.c  while  Jerusalem  and  the 
holy  plaCL-a  of  Isl.u^i  runiniiud  In  Itracll 
Jiu.-id.;. 

PaUal  percel'.  ed  no  dlrTerencc  l)c*ween 
niUltani  Zionism  and  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  modern  Isi-ael  for  the  rl.'ht  to  sur- 
vive. It  was  the  custom  of  the  69-year-oId 
kliu:  to  present  \lsltors  with  literature  sup- 
p.jrlii.g  his  theories  that  Israel  was  merely 
tlie  culmination  of  decades  of  Zlonitt  plot- 
ting for  a  non.secuKir  Jewlt-h  itate  in  Pale- 
s'li.e. 

Neither  Faisal  nor  Western  leaders  such  as 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  so  far 
us  Is  known,  ever  debated  the  Inconsistency 
cf  -.he  king's  antipathy  f.jr  radical  Arab 
li-..ders  at  the  same  tliiie  that  he  supported 
t::.i.i  -Aith  his  niuncy  and  his  iii.lucnce.  Kl.s- 
..:;:-!.-  always  regarded  FaL.al  us  baslcallv  a 
p  '..or  for  moderatloti  In  the  Middle  East 
a•..^  never  fulled  to  visit  the  king  In  his  re- 
move capital.  Riyadh,  during  the  secretary's 
ni  uy  peace  lulssious  to  the  Middle  East  after 
tiie  1071  war. 

f^-:  tl-.e  oil  fron'.,  Fa:,  a:  niuvcd  tautlously 
Hi .  oil  minister,  Sheik  Ahmed  Zakl  'i'amanl. 
frequency  stre.s.sed   that   the  United  States 
«,i.s  a  natural  ally  of  Saudi  Arabia  because 
of  its  opposition,  to  commuulsm. 


While  S.iudl  Arabia  was  a  leader  In  the 
etnbargo  movement.  Saudi  oil.  though  some- 
times only  in  small  amounts,  slipped 
thi^^ugh  the  United  State.;  all  throughout 
tiie   1974  embargo  period. 

Now  there  is  a  glut  of  cU  on  the  world 
market,  brought  about  by  a  variety  of  factors 
.since  the  early  patilc  months  of  the  em- 
bargo. Not  for  more  than  a  year  has  de- 
mand for  crude  petroleum  surpa.ssed  the 
supply. 

This  Is  causing  straln.s  within  the  OPEO. 
and  differences  of  opiiuon  about  whether 
prices  should  be  eased  or  production  cut 
back  even  more.  Saudi  .Arabia's  position  1.? 
this  controversy  could  be  a  decisive  factor. 
Faisal  Wiis  aware  that  his  peiroleuin-based 
economic  strength  was  accompanied  by 
military  and  technological  weakness  In  the 
strategic  i-clatlonshlps  of  tlie  region.  Within 
the  last  year,  his  government  had  concluded 
an  agi-eement  with  the  United  States  to 
upply  te^hnoloc'ca!  .isslstarce  to  his  coun- 
try. 

Wc-tern  obseri-ers  noted  that  Faisal  as  a 
matter  of  prnctice  kept  the  small  regular 
Saudla  Arabian  army  at  frontier  posts  far 
aw.iy  from  the  centers  of  puwer  at  Riyadh 
and  Jidda.  At  the  same  time  he  reposed  l;ls 
per.onal  security  in  the  hands  of  elite  units 
of  the  Saudla  .Arabian  national  gtiard. 

Faisal  was  always  careful  to  see  that  tlie 
national  guard  units  he  kept  near  him  were 
well-Euppllcd  with  modern  weapons  and  well 
trained  to  act  as  a  balance  for  the  less  de- 
pendable Saudi  armv. 

These  crack  troops,  plus  his  personal  guard 
and  his  household  entourage  were  alwavs 
near  the  kin?,  whose  court  had  the  appear- 
ance of  something  out  of  the  Arabian  nights. 
These  men  who  .saw  the  king  In  his  public 
audle'ices  noted  that  the  roval  executioner 
was  always  close  at  hand,  but  they  weie 
never  sure  whether  ihl.s  was  for  ceremonUl 
or  practical  reasons. 

The  king  ran  a  traditional  court  according 
to  ihs  precepts  of  the  Koran  and  It  wa-,  not 
unknown  for  thieves  to  have  their  hands 
cut  off  to  pay  for  their  crimes. 

In  his  Arab  garb.  Faisal  was  an  almost 
biblical  figure,  the  patriarch  ol  his  people, 
but  he  turned  many  of  the  details  of  his 
International  economic  and  illplomatic  ma- 
neuverings  over  lo  the  bright  young  Saudi 
graduates  of  the  London  School'  of  Econom- 
ics. Harvard  and  other  center.-;  of  Western 
learning. 

He  rarelv  negotiated  his  shrewd  bushiest 
and  political  deals  with  Westerners  niid  po- 
litical deals  with  policy  was  carried  out.  li 
not  entirely  conceived,  by  oil  mini'^ler  Zakl 
■i'amanl. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  26,  lli75| 
F.Ms.'.L.  Rich  and  Powilrfvl.  Lrn  Saidis  Into 

OOrn   Ci:ntury   .-.nd  to   An,\B  FoncFRo.NT 
I  By  Paul  Montgomery) 

From  his  beginnings  as  the  third  son  of 
an  obscure  raltler-chicftain  in  t.he  desert  of 
central  Arabia.  Faisal  Ibn  Abdel  Aziz  .Al-Saud 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
richest  men  in  tlie  world. 

Though  his  wealth  was  based  on  the  acci- 
dent of  oil.  King  Faisal  accumulated  po\\er 
ihroug'n  a  mastcrlv  use  of  tenacity  and  state- 
crait.  VVhile  wulching  the  world  stage 
shrewdly,  he  consolidated  the  fragile  king- 
dom founded  by  his  lather,  brought  hi.s 
di  -crt.  people  to  the  reality  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury and  edged  Saudi  Arabia  from  tSie  back 
rank  to  the  forefront  of  the  .Arab  state"-. 

The  King,  who  was  about  70  years  old.  was 
a  prune  .supporter,  bo'h  political  and  eco- 
nomic, of  Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan  and  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  in  the 
struggle  against  Israel.  Under  the  le.idershlp 
of  Faisal,  the  oil  embargo  following  the 
Arab-I>rae!l  war  of  October.  1973.  was  the 
crucial  element  in  the  emerghtg  Influence 
of  the  undeveloped  states  against  the  tradi- 
tional big  po-.vcrs. 


F.us.ii  encoui-aged  the  preclpltou.;  price 
rres  that  poured  billions  into  the  oil  coun- 
tries alter  the  embargo,  skewing  the  world 
economy.  In  a  matter  of  months  Saudi 
Arabia's  pnTit  went  from  about  $1  to  more 
than  ?lf>  a  ban-el,  multiplied  by  dally  pro- 
duction o;'  8.5  million  barrels. 

LITTLr  prRSON'AI.  ^' A'JNII'-ICTF.NCr 

.■\.  the  ab.solutc  monarch  of  a  country  with 
a  bl_'  share  of  the  world's  proven  oil  reserves 
beneath  its  sand  and  rock.  Fal'^al  became 
rich  tevoiid  fue  wilde.-t  talcs  of  the  -Arabian 
^'ights. 

Little  c(  Faisal's  v.eal'.h  we:.t  for  per.soiial 
ma.L'i.iliceiice.  Tliere  were  vast  development 
and  social-u-cUare  projects  fir  Saudi  Arabia. 
investments  overseas,  blliion-dollar  purchases 
of  Jet  planes  and  tanks,  subsidies  for  Arab 
!  ci-hbors.  charitable  works.  There  was  so 
ntiali  moi'cy  that  F.u.sal  could  not  spend 
it  at,  home  within  the  framework  of  an 
underdeveloped  economic  structure. 

FaL-ial  wa ;  an  aitomaly  among  the  3,000 
[)rinces  and  li.OOO  women  of  the  Saudi  royal 
fumll/.  While  others  spent  their  millions  on 
cars.  air-cor.ditlDiiing.  gambling  sprees  and 
sti-:ii"s  of  wivr:,  and  concubines,  he  embraced 
a  Bcdouiii  simplicity. 

A  devout  Mo.  lem.  nscetlc  and  unpreten- 
tious, he  dined  on  boiled  vegetables  and 
.stewed  frr.Hs,  pravetl  the  obllrufory  five  times 
ri.illy  toward  Mecca,  shunned  smoking,  drink- 
i:.g  a'  d  ganibhtig.  a;:d  worked  most  days 
from  8  A.M.  to  midnight.  For  mcst  of  his  uie 
hi'  had  one  wife,  though  he  was  penniited 
tour  under  Islamic  law  and  thougli  his 
fa'    er  had  more  than  30. 

Kl'ir;  Ibti  Satid,  rrcoi-ni/hig  F.Tlsid  e-irh' 
ns  the  most  brilliant  of  his  39  son*:,  pave  him 
delicate  missions  in  war  a:id  dlplomacv.  "I 
only  wish  I  had  three  Faisals,"  t!ie  father 
o:ice  said  wlieii  discusoing  who  would  s  i.'cetci 
hhn. 

TRWLLr.n  AND  STUDI:  D 

The  King  probably  was  the  most  wesiern- 
l/ed  of  the  bn  ihcrs.  He  traveled  wldelv, 
studied  Western  technolngy  and  pnlltlcs  as- 
.slduottsly  a:id  acquired  fiuency  In  English 
and  French.  Seven  of  his  eifht  .sons  betTRii 
iheir  formal  education  at  the  Hun  School  in 
Princeton.  NJ.  and  v.ent  on  to  college;  i:i 
the  United  States  or  Britain. 

His  policy  was  pro-Wes.eru  In  personal 
dealings  he  was  considered  shrewd  but  not 
devious.  "The  Kirg  Is  a  sort  of  moral  oti- 
sclence  for  many  .Arab  lenders."  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  said  of  him  last   year. 

Fals.il  once  said  his  aim  was  to  put  his 
country  "on  a  stable  basis  regardm.ft  world 
politics,  not  leaning  right  or  left.  East  or 
West,  .so  that  wc  will  re;naiii  an  indej.'e.idi  iit 
-Arab  entity.  ' 

One  constant  of  his  policy  was  to  prevent 
at  all  costs  the  radical  Nation  of  the  Arab 
world,  iirescrving  his  prerogatives  and  those 
of  hi.i  fellow  monarchs,  HLs  twin  phobla.s 
were  Cun^.munism  and  Zionism.  Having  op- 
po.scd  the  e.^tablishment  of  Israel  from  the 
beginning,  he  habitually  relerred  to  her  as 
"usurped  P.ilcsTlne." 

In  1070.  In  all  serlou:  ::ess,  he  gave  t!iL, 
(r.ialy.~is  ol  Soviet  aims  in  the  Middle  East: 
"Communism  is  a  Zionist  creation  designed 
•o  fulfill  the  aims  of  Zionism.  They  are 
only  predesigned  to  fulfill  the  aims  of  Zion- 
i.^ni  They  are  only  pretending  to  work  against 
each  other  In  the  Mideast." 

With  his  subjects  Faisal  was  informal,  as 
much  father  figure  and  religious  prophet  as 
ruler.  In  speeches  he  always  addressed  the 
people  as  "brothers"  and  once  stopped  to 
chat  with  a  citizen  who  had  called  "Ta, 
Faisal  '  (the  eqtiivalent  of  "Hev.  vou")  after 
him. 

Oi  e  of  the  king's  favorite  proverbs  was 
'"God  gave  man  two  ears  and  one  tong-ue  so 
we  could  listen  twice  as  much  as  we  talk." 
Another  was  "Be  honey  to  those  who  seek 
your  friendship,  but  deadly  poison  to  those 
who  dare  attack  you." 

Faisal  was  noted  In  his  family  as  a  poet 
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:,-  well  lis  administrator  .iiul  diplomat.  His 
.specialty  was  the  qa.ss;iied-  rhymed  couplets 
■L'xchanged  as  diversion  during  long  rides. 
Tills  IS  part  of  a  poem  he  wrote  In  the 
Niueteen-Thirties,  trunslati'd  l)y  his  biog- 
r.ipher.  Gerald  de  Gamy: 

Sop   you.    there   be    -Arab,    tlui!    deed-   siiiue 

forth  us  lantern  IilIU 
l!i;U  guides  the  people  in  their  -.m-   al   night 
.\!  (1  deep  within  thLs  hniuble  >oul  Ininis  an 

nuvHrd  flame  unseen. 

I'll''  King  maintained  I'nit  iu-  did  not 
ki.ow  the  date  of  his  birth,  oilicii.l  sources 
lui\e  put  it  at  varying  iiiiks  bciween  190"J 
.Old  1907,  the  most  likch.  \(mi-,  :ii!irined  b\ 
Mr.  de  C'aury,  being  1905. 

"ihe  child  was  the  lir-i  ol  Iom  .S.iiid"s  sons 
born  in  Riyadh,  tjic  capii.l  oi  Hie  harsh 
land  ol  rocks,  sand  and  si-ailered  oases  in 
central  Arabia  known  as  the  Nejd  The  popu- 
lation of  the  mtid-w-alled  iii-<-n  \'.a.s  a  few 
thou.sand.  sporadicallv  .-i\i-l!i-(l  in  In-  :,n-ivnl 
<■:  a  Bedouin  caravan. 

VNIMACI.MAIII.N-    ISO!    \  I  I  1> 

liie  Arabian  Peninsula  tlii-ii  u,i-  a  uelier 
iif  sheikdoms,  emirates  and  kinudonis  Miguely 
under  the  sway  of  the  Ottoini'.i  Turks. 
Iliough  the  central  anthoriiy  li.id  some  power 
uiiiong  tlK  oasis  dweller.,,  iiu'  lierre.  w"an- 
dcriug  Bedouin  were  iniiocent  oi  ;.  o'.einment. 
Except  for  the  coastal  elites,  wluit  Is  now 
.'^.ludl  Arablii  was  unlinai:innblv  Isi.l-^ied,  Ibn 
.s.iud  was  not  to  see  hi.-  Iirsi  European  until 
l!tlO.  and  even  In  19u;  tiiere  weie  no  cars, 
planes  or  telegraph  in  bis  territorv. 

The  Saud  family,  which  held  power  In  tlie 
NeJd  from  the  18th  ceiiturv.  iiad  resisted 
iiie  lurks  for  much  of  the  19,  !i  cenlury  in 
inilitar- -political  alliance  w-ith  the  stringent 
Wahabi  Moslem  reform  movenieiu.  In  1887. 
lunvever.  the  family  was  driven  Into  exile  In 
Kuw.iit  and  did  not  return  mil  11  1902,  when 
Ibn  Saud,  acting  for  his  lather  captured 
Rivadh  from  Ibn  Rashid  and  his  Ottoman 
allies. 

Faisal"s  mother  was  Tarla.  a  descend. lut  ot 
■\w  louiider  of  the  Wahabi  sect.  The  boy  was 
nosed  in  the  home  of  his  maternal  grand- 
laiher,  a  sheik  and  religions  leader,  and  by 
fl'e  age  of  10  had  leaned  to  recne  from  the 
Koian. 

Ibn  Saud  was  olten  auny  on  expeditions 
;ii.'Kiiist  surrounded  rulers,  hut  he  .saw  that 
the  boy  learned  the  fierce  pritie  and  .self-pos- 
session of  a  desert  raider.  He  was  trained  to 
nd'>  bareback,  walk  barefoot,  cat  sparingly 
Rud  rise  two  hours  before  da-vvn.  "We  train 
ourselves   In  endurance,"   the   father  said. 

By  the  time  of  World  War  I  Ibn  Saud  had 
obtained  a  small  subsidy  from  the  British, 
won  over  the  Bedouin  to  tight  for  hlin  and 
was  planning  a  linal  del  eat  for  the  Rashldl 
and  the  powerful  Sherif  Hussaln  of  Mecca, 
who  ruled  the  Heja/.   to  the  south. 

In  the  great  Influenza  epidemic  of  1918.  Ibn 
Sand's  eldest  son  and  lavorile,  Tttrkl,  died, 
as  did  two  sons  younger  ibau  Faisal.  That 
left  the  succession  to  the  s.-i  ond  .son.  Saud. 
a  kindly,  settsuous  man  who  had  none  of 
Faisal's  fire  or  brlllancc. 

In  1919.  Ibn  Saud,  to  boost  his  stock  and 
wean  British  support  awiiy  from  Sherif 
Hussaln,  sent  his  14-year-old  son.  Faisal,  and 
some  trusted  advisers  to  London  as  his  "Cen- 
triil  Arabian  Mission."  About  this  time  too 
tl-e  father  began  stvling  himself  Malik 
iKing)  of  the  Nejd. 

The  boy  was  received  with  dlltidence  by 
the  Foreign  Office  In  London,  but  he  was 
eranted  an  audience  by  King  George  "V,  vls- 
I'pcl  Wales  and  Ireland,  saw  a  motion  plctvire 
of  himself  and  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
performance  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
'Mikado." 

On  his  return  Ibn  Saud  gave  him  com- 
iir^nd  of  a  force  to  operate  against  the 
Ulrlsl  of  Aslr,  the  country  between  the  Hejaz 
.iiid  Yemen,  at  the  southern  tip  of  the 
peninsula,  30  days'  ride  through  the  desert 
Horn  Riyadh.  Faisal,  called  by  .some  the  Lion, 


was  victorious.  In  1924  he  was  to  return  to 
Asir  at  the  head  of  a  force  ol  5.000  to  put 
down  a  revolt  fomented  by  Sherif  Hussaln. 

The  British  ended  their  support  of  Hussaln 
In  1924.  though  they  were  later  to  Install 
his  son  .Abdullah  as  king  In  Transjordan  and 
anoHier  son.  also  called  Faisal,  as  King  ol 
Iraq. 

In  1925  Ibn  Saud  mounted  a  year-long 
seige  of  Jidda,  the  Sherif 's  principal  city. 
and  put  Faisal  In  command  of  one  of  the 
armies.  After  Jidda  fell  he  maneuvered  the 
remaining  Hashemites  out  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  the  Islamic  holy  cities,  and  in  192(i 
he  and  Faisal  entered  Mecca  in  pilgrim  decs.,. 

AMAI.OAMATICIN  IN   J  932 

Having  ileclared  himself  King  of  the  Hejn-' 
as  well  as  the  NeJd.  Ibn  Saud  amalgamated 
the  conquered  territories  as  .Saudi  Arabl.i 
m  1932.  The  country's  830.000  square  miles 
are  almost  the  area  of  Alaska  and  Texas. 

One  of  Ibn  Sand's  first  acts  after  entering 
Mecca  was  to  name  Faisal  Viceroy  ol  tlie 
Heja/  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Al- 
fairs.  For  much  of  the  next  30  yeai-s  Faisal 
lived  and  ruled  In  Mecca.  Isolated  from  llie 
rest  of  the  family  and  Its  Inlrigues  In 
Riyadh. 

Ill  1H2'3  he  visited  Western  Euro])<'  as  hl.^ 
father's  diplomatic  representative,  and  In 
1932  a-^^aln  toured  Europe  and  held  talks  with 
Stalin  in  Moscow.  In  1939  he  was  his  coun- 
try's envoy  to  the  Arab-Jewish  conference  on 
Palestine  In  Linidon.  which  ended  with  the 
Arabs  refusing  to  sit  in  the  same  room  \\\\\\ 
the  Zionists. 

Little  noticed  al  the  time.  Ihn  Sand  tinvc 
Standard  Oil  of  California  permission  in 
193;i  to  prospect,  though  he  had  no  great  '-on- 
Hdence  in  the  effort;  he  acted  onlv  aftr-r  the 
compaiiy  had  agreed  to  look  for  water  as  v.i  11 
as  oil  so  the  exploration  would  not  be  v,  a.-ted 

It  proved  the  vast  Saudi  oil  reserves.  The 
first  well  was  brought  In  In  1938.  and  bv  194,') 
the  consortium  of  American  companies  called 
Aramco  (Arabian-American  Oil  Company) 
had  taken  over  production.  By  the  nineteen - 
fifties  the  Saudi  royal  family  was  gettln.t 
■■?200-milllon  a  year  In  royalties:  In  the  sixties 
the  figure  rose  above  $300-millloii. 

During  World  "War  II.  though  clearh.  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  Ibn  Saud  maintained  a 
cautious  neutrality.  Diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  were  establlslied  in 
1940.  and  In  1943  Faisal  was  sent  for  a  state 
visit. 

DINNER    WITH    ROOSEVKI.T 

The  Prince  dined  with  President  Roosevelt, 
toured  the  New  "Sfork  Stock  Exchange,  the 
Grumman  aircraft  plant  In  Long  Island  and 
the  Hollywood  studios,  and  Impressed  his 
hosts  with  his  equanimity  and  perfect  man- 
ners. 

The  figure  of  Faisal,  hawk-nosed  and  more 
than  six  feet  tall,  with  his  flowing  robes  and 
gold  headband  over  his  burnoose,  caught  the 
American  Imagination.  The  press  wrote  won- 
derlngly  of  the  Prince  and  his  party,  though 
many  of  the  reports  had  more  in  common 
with  Rudolph  "Valentino  movies  than  Saudi 
actuality.  Faisal,  never  complaining,  once 
even  threw  a  snowball  for  photographers  out- 
side the  White  House. 

Asked  once  why  he  was  not  more  asser- 
tive In  explalnhig  the  reality  of  his  country, 
Faisal  replied,  "Would  you  want  me  to  insult 
my  guests'  Intelligence?"  He  explained  that 
he  assumed  people  prepared  for  meeting  him 
by  studying  his  country  as  carefully  as  he 
studied  theirs. 

In  1945  Faisal  attended  the  San  Francisco 
conference  that  created  the  United  Nations, 
the  only  Prince  of  royal  blood  in  attendance. 
His  address  on  the  adoption  of  the  Charter 
presaged  his  consistently  pro-American 
stance.  After  objecting  to  the  great  powers' 
veto  right  he  said: 

"This  Charter  does  not  represent  perfec- 
tion as  visualized  by  the  small  states.  Never- 
theless, it  Is  doubtless  the  best  ever  produced 
by  people  representing  80  states,  many  of 


which  have  suflered  much  in  their  struggle 
for  liberty,  the  defense  of  liumanlty  and  it.s 
liberation  from  slavery. 

"Indeed,  the  whole  world  is  Indebted  for 
its  survival  to  the  Allied  nations,  which  en- 
gaged themselves  In  \vr.r.  sacrificing  the  bf-t 
oi  their  voutli  and  the  wealth  of  their  re- 
sources lor  their  securl'v  and  liie  .-.ecitiiiy 
c  intuiicu'd" 

.-■lof.lsis  w-t!tE  H£;kaii:i) 
In  Ihe  United  Nations  debates  on  'he  p;ir- 
t!iio:i  of  Palestine  in  1947  and  1948  Fai.sal, 
I  lie  onolJicial  leader  of  the  .Arab  bloc,  dech.rtd 
tliat  his  country  could  never  accept  a  Je^vlsh 
t  -.'c.  that  the  Zi.misis  were  guUU  ot  -Nazi 
!>ractlce,r-""  and  that  the  Ru.-siaiis  were  sup- 
porting Israel  in  tlie  hope  ot  obiiiining  a 
b:i.-c  for  subver  Ion  in  the  Mediterranean, 

though  Faisal,  like  many  Arabs,  felt  he- 
tr.ived  by  ihe  United  S'atcs"  eventual  sup- 
port of  the  establishment  of  Israel.  It  di'i  not 
diui'iiish  his  pro-American  ardor. 

By  then  in  hLs  early  fifties.  Faisal  was  de-- 
igiiatcd  Crown  Prince  and  Premier  wlien  his 
father,  who  died  in  November,  1953.  named 
S.tiid  as  his  succe.ssor.  The  old  King  nmde  ti.e 
half-brothers  swear  tliat  they  would  i.-t 
coinpeic  for  power. 

Saud.  though  v.-ell-meaiiln_'.  was  dLssolore. 
more  concerned  wltli  kinglv  pleasures  than 
his  country's  future.  He  squandered  oil  roy- 
alties on  :;4  palaces,  100  w"lves  and  concu- 
bines, ileets  of  Cadillacs  At  one  time  In.lf 
the  electrical  output  oi  Riyadh  v.as  going  to 
air-condition  his  quarters. 

Given  King  Saud"s  propensities,  n.iu-h  <i 
The  acUial  governing  was  left  :o  Fals;il.  In 
addition  to  tnana>,lng  foreign  atfalr,  and 
making  frequent  visits  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  States,  he  undertook 
ihe   inoderr.i^ation  of  his  country. 

In  many  ways  Saudi  Arabia  was  a  medieval 
nation.  There  were  still  thousands  of  sla-.es 
Import  eel  from  .Africa.  Under  the  .stringent 
Wahabi  code  a  thief  cotild  expect  to  have  his 
Jiands  cut  off;  public  executions  for  adultery 
or  other  otienses  were  <()mmonpln''e 

Irlbesnien  and  religious  leaders  still  held 
fiercely  to  the  old  v.ays.  As  late  as  196(>  the 
vice  preMdent  of  the  Islamic  University  la 
Medina  declared  authoritatively  that  the 
sun  re\ol\e.-,  aiouiid  the  earth.  a.s  taught  hi 
the  Koran. 

Less  than  a  fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  land 
was  under  cultivation  and  Industry  was  vir- 
tually unknown.  Education,  particularly  for 
women,  was  fragmentary  and  backward.. 

Step  by  step  Faisal  Introduced  change,  bal- 
ancing the  conservatism  of  the  religious  au- 
thoi-lty  against  the  demands  of  the  new 
technology.  By  1975.  with  a  population  of 
eight  million,  there  were  517.000  boys  and 
210.000  girls  in  .school.  -A  vast  list  of  develop- 
ment plans  was  titider  way. 

The  Importation  of  slaves  w-a.s  prohibited 
In  1959  and  all  were  set  free  and  their  owners 
compensated  by  the  Government  three  years 
later 

Pat.s,>l,  encouraged  by  his  second  wife, 
IfTat,  who  had  been  educated  In  more  lib- 
eral .surroundings  In  Turkey,  gradually 
moved  to  improve  the  statu.s  of  women, 
founding  gn-!s'  schools  and  permitting 
women  to  appear  on  telev'sion.  To  the  end, 
however,  he  remained  a  conservative  on  the 
Issue. 

'"Woitien  have  their  own  domain  by  nature, 
where  they  are  more  useful  than  In  oiflces." 
he  said  in  19(36,  "They  are  at  their  best  bring- 
ing up  the  new  generation  of  teaching  or 
nursing.  We  don't  believe  It  is  In  their  Inter- 
e.st  to  work  In  offices  or  on  airplanes." 

Crown  Prince  Faisal  spent  much  of  1957  in 
the  United  States  for  medical  treatment.  He 
had  three  stomach  operations — "The  sur- 
geons were  retrieving  f^eir  Instruments."  lie 
remarked— at  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  New"  'i'ork 
Hospital  When  he  returned  home  In  Febru- 
ary, 1958,  he  found  Saudi  Arabia  near  bank- 
ruptcy from  Sand's  extravagances.  There  was 
Increasing  anger  In  Egypt,  then  headed  by 
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Ga:iia'.     Abdi'l     Nasser,     because     of    SauJ'.-; 
bui.b'llug  aiKUeftlst  efforts. 

In  a  decree  on  March  22,  1958,  S.iud  har.dod 
o' ( r  power  to  Faisal,  thoui,'h  remalr.ljn;  as 
KiUi:  Fallal  sei  to  work  :o  curb  royal  speiiU- 
lu^'.  reduciiii,-  allowances,  n)arr>  lag  pniu-es  hi 
trroups  of  four  to  save  on  expenses,  giving 
sfin:e  members  of  ihe  royal  family  cash  :>et'.!e- 
men!s  In  lieu  of  future  claims. 

Rela!lo;;s  \vl-n  President  Nas.ser  were 
ciian^-ed  dramatically  by  the  Nassor-style 
coup  lu  Iraq  la  July.  19,58.  In  which  the  royal 
famliv  anj  the  rich  vkcre  killed  In  \vhole-;ale 
lot-  With  the  Arab  nioi;archs  perceiving  the 
Efjyp'lan's  brand  of  socialism  as  a  c'.ear  dan- 
ger: Fal.sal  and  Mr.  Nasser  drifted  further 
apart,  thoUk;h  there  was  talk  of  ."lOUdarl'v 
af'er  the  .Amcrlc.in  Intcrvetition  In  Lebanon 
1-1  .^uiius-.  1958 

By  1960  KlnR  Saud  had  reasserted  h!i 
power.  Under  closer  mlnlsrorlal  supervision 
he  re:iirned  to  Kovennntr  and  had  Faisal  re- 
felKti  his  posts.  The  next  year  tlio  brothers 
reached  an  accominodailon  and  in  1962  Faisal 
became  ForeiL;n  MKiistcr,  but  there  appeared 
to  be  no  >L)iutlon  for  the  conflict  between 
S.uids  per-.onalltv  atid  the  coun'r>'s  need.'-. 

There  were  rumors  of  a  roup  by  Faisal  la 
r>tj:i  and  Saud  pur  the  pala -c  t"""rd  on  alert. 
!■  did  Utile  :;ood  since  the  armed  forces  re- 
mained loval  to  the  Crown  Prince.  Faisal, 
asked  after  the  show  of  force  if  he  had  no- 
ticed U,  replied  with  a  wan  smile,  "T  did  no- 
tice that  there  were  r  lore  men  than  before 
to  salute  nie." 

PRoCLAIMtD    ABSi'I.I  Tr    RULrR 

The  penultimate  step  came  on  March  28, 
1964,  when  Faisal  took  full  power,  naming 
himself  vl:  erov.  premier  and  commander  lu 
chief.  Saud  w.is  kept  as  a  figurehead  king 
until  Nov.  2.  'A hen  Fiiisal  was  proclaimed 
absolute  ruler  by  -ribal  and  religious  leaders. 
Saud,  In  ill  health,  left  the  country  and  died 
In  Greece  in  1969. 

•■\Ve  preferred  to  sacrifice  h\-i:;d  rather  than 
the  cuinrry,'  a  Prince  said  afcr  Faisals 
coup 

The  new  King  encouraged  the  admls.sion 
of  tho.--e  with  teehnica!  edueatloii  Into  the 
Government  He  made  a  tiny  ^tep  away  from 
absolute  monarchy  by  appointing  a  couiiell 
of  m!ni.-,;ers  to  aUvL^e  him. 

His  principal  concern  lhrou_-h  the  60s  wii; 
relations  with  President  Nasser.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1962.  when  the  old  Iman  of  Yemen  died 
and  Mr  Nasser  sponsored  an  antlrovalis; 
coup,  Saudi  Arabia  sprang  to  the  defense  of 
the  monarch  on  her  southern  border. 

Mr.  Nasser  was  apparently  encouraged  In 
the  attempt  in  Venieu  by  the  defection  to  the 
side  of  st.ji.Uism  of  Faisals  half-bro.her 
Tallal  The  Prince  spent  several  yc.irs  In  Cairo 
ad\ocatl:)g  the  overthrow  of  his  family  un- 
til he  defected  again  and  returned  to  Riyadh 
to   be   p.irduiicd. 

By  November.  1962,  Egyptian  Jets  were 
bombing  Saudi  towns  and  the  country  was 
on  a  war  footing.  Though  there  were  frequent 
abortive  attempts  at  pe.ice  talks,  the  fight- 
ing dragged  on,  not  rcacVilng  a  standoff  unlll 
Mr  Nasser's  de.ith  In  1970. 

On  a  visit  to  Pre=ldent  Johuion  In  1966 
King  Faiial  made  remarks  at  a  news  con- 
ference that  were  Interpreted  .1.=;  an'.l-JcwIsh 
a.?  well  as  antl-Ifrael.  "Unfortunately,"  he 
said.  "Jews  support  Israel  and  we  consider 
tho.se  who  provide  as.«lstance  to  ovir  enemies 
ui  our  own  enemies." 

He  -.aid  later  thai  he  was  referring  to  polit- 
ical Zlonl>m,  not  reilgluu  Nonetheless,  when 
he  came  to  New  York,  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  Mayor  Lindsay  snubbed  him.  refusing 
to  hold  the  tradlilon.il  recep.lon. 

In  his  disputes  wl'h  President  Na.s.-.er  King 
F.iisal  had  found  allle.  in  Kliig  Huiv^eln  of 
Jordan,  the  grandson  of  hl^  old  enemy  the 
Sheri.T  of  Mecca,  and  'he  Shah  of  Iran.  To- 
gether they  made  up  an  antl-Sovlet,  antl- 
radical  I-Iamic  alliance  to  oppose  Nasser 
toclallsm.  F^ilsal's  50  years  of  experience  In 
world  diplomacy  won  him  a  wide  audience  at 


i!.:-  miny  Arab  conferjn:c;  .-ind  mcotJugs  of 
11  maligned  nations  he  attended. 

The  king  wa-^  a  founder  and  leader  In  the 
Organisation  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries, begun  in  1960.  After  the  Arab-J.sraeli 
war  In  October.  1973.  the  organl/aiion  eized 
effective  control  of  the  cartel  of  American 
and  British  companies  that  had  doniuiatcd 
the  w(  rid  oil  market  for  decade-. 

TliouL'h  Falsiil's  wealth  and  power  in- 
Increajed  nianyfold  In  the  early  .-eveiKiei.  he 
inaintalticd  his  simple  ways. 

T,\sKS  for.  A  Rinoi 
.\-l.pJ  '  )  dehne  the  dutio:;  of  a  moterii 
monarch,  he  said:  "The  best  thing  any  ruler 
c  jn  do  Is  to  make  a  befer  life  tor  hlspeople 
and  a  belter  future  nr  his  country.  He 
lioiud  be  a  u  eful  member  of  the  human 
i.i.e.  a  fallhful  servant  of  his  nation  and  a 
V  1  ,e  guide  lu  time  of  trouble." 

I-.iisal  was  always  reticent  about  his  family 
lUe.  His  first  wife  was  Sultatia  liint  Ahmed 
el-.sndalrl,  of  a  lemily  that  provided  several 
o[  the  wives  of  Ibn  Se.ud  They  h  id  one  .-on. 
.^t)duila,  who  succeeded  his  failier  as  Viceroy 
of  the  Hejaz. 

In  1932  Faisal  nurrled  Iff.il  bint  Ahmad 
nl-Thunalyan.  who  was  to  remain  wnh  him 
for  most  of  llie  re.st  of  his  llle.  She  was  the 
diughter  of  Ahmad  al-Thaalyan,  his  fatiier's 
(.hlef  political  advl  er  and  ilie  man  wlio  ac- 
eompaiiled  him  on  his  lira  visit  to  London 
ill  1919.  They  had  six  sons:  Moh:immed,  Saad. 
A'idur-Rahman,  Saud.  B.uidar  and  Turkl. 

For  a  brief  time  around  1940  Fals.U  re- 
portedly became  Impatient  wl.h  Ilfat  s  fem- 
inist ways  and  sent  her  to  Turkey.  During 
this  period  he  married  Haya  bint  Turia  ibu 
Jiluwl  and  they  had  a  sun.  Khalld. 

Kitiu  Faisal  was  aNo  believed  to  iuive  at 
lea--t  live  daughters,  some  of  whom  l:ke  their 
brothers,  were  e<luci!ted  111  t'.nope  or  the 
United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  quCiUun  i.-  011  ayivoiiiy  to  the 
rcsoluUon. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  120'  was  con- 
sicltreci  and  agreed  to. 


SPECIAL  FOOD  SERVICE   PROGRAM 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the  cal- 
cndiir  v.-  S  1310,  a  bill  continuint;  the  spe- 
CK'.l  food  service  proni-am  lor  children 
throuL'h  September  30.  1975.  It  is  merely 
a  90-day  extension  of  the  present  special 
.school  .>^er\ice  program.  It  is  an  oricinal 
bill  fi-om  the  Ccmmittce  on  Agriculture 
and  Forc.^Il■y.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent 
that,  with  the  tune  not  being  charced  to 
the  pending  mea.sure,  10  minutes  be  ac- 
corded lor  the  purpose  of  brineinr:  this 
bill  up.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
proceed  to  the  considertition  of  S  1310 
at  this  time  under  the  10-minute  time 
limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \Vi.lioiU 
obieLiion.  it  i.s  .'■o  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  le<nslative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  13IO1  to  continue  the  special  fond 
-orvlce  prograni  for  children  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1975. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  fii-st  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distin?tiishcd  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  'Mr.  J.wits'  be  added  as  a  to-pon- 
.sor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con  ent 
that  a  statement  by  Senator  McGovcrn 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  ina.smu(h  a.s 
he  is  absent  from  the  Senate  today. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SIMIMENT    liV    .SkNVTOR    McG'VFRN 

The  Senator  from  Alaban.a  (Mr.  Alik;.) 
has  once  again  shown  his  concern  In  the 
urea  of  child  nmri'lon  prottram?.  I  applaud 
this  move  to  extend  the  .summer  fowd  pr  i- 
frain. 

The  Slimmer  food  pio-r.tm  ha-j,  tr..d!tioii- 
::'ly,  provided  an  extremely  valuable  ttrvice 
for  the   flitlclren   of   this  country. 

I  nm  lire  no  Senator  would  want  to  .see 
this  prejgrani.  which  serves  over  1  miiliou 
chilaie.i  per  day  in  the  peak  :  ummcr  month.;, 
exphe.  This  is  e  peclally  true  since  thi.s 
pr^i^r.ir.1  exi^:' s  in  areas  v,  ith  concen'ratlons 
of  low-iiieouic  children:  cliUdren  frotn 
families  who  ha\e  bceti  hit  hard  by  inlia- 
ti'iti  atid  unentploymeut 

In  the  nc>:t  Ecveral  week-;.  I  know  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will  conider 
legi-latlon  to  permanently  Improve  and  ex- 
pand the  summer  food  program.  I  have  .spon- 
.voicd  ihi.^  bill,  and  Uiok  forward  to  voting  on 
It  JOOU. 

However,  there  i.i  a  very  good  chance  tlils 
legislation  will  not  be  .signed  Into  law  untU 
Miiy  or  June.  This,  of  course,  would  be  too 
late  to  implement  the  sun.mcr  food  program. 
The  sponsors  of  the  summer  program  in 
every  State  In  the  Union  need  to  know  very 
roon  whether  or  not  Congress  intends  to 
continue  the  .sunnner  food  program  ]ot  tliis 
■'  uyrimer. 

Tlicy  npcd  to  pl.k  feeding  sites,  hire  em- 
ployes, contract  for  food  ."services,  etc  ,  and 
all  these  things  take  time.  Tliey  cannot  be- 
ein  to  do  the.-e  things  In  May  and  have  a 
:  '.fees,  ful  priHtrain. 

The  bill  oticred  by  Mr  Allen  will  allow  the 
program  10  continue,  and  allow  sponsors 
to  plan  in  an  adequate  prcfessional  manner. 
It  will  also  provide  fund.j  10  pay  for  the 
program. 

Once  again.  I  commend  Mr.  Allen  on  this 
timely  effort  to  extesid  the  valuable  summer 
fiiiid  program. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  now 
before  us  would  provide  for  a  simple 
90-day  extension  of  both  the  enabling 
authority  and  funding  for  the  nonschool 
summer  feeding  progi'ams  for  children. 
ExistinK  enabling  authority  for  these 
proprania  expires  on  June  30,  1975.  Also, 
unless  authorization  for  use  of  section 
32  funds  is  provided,  no  money  would 
be  available  beyond  Jime  30.  1975.  to 
finance  these  programs  during  the  sum- 
mer months  of  July,  August,  and 
September. 

This  program  reaches  preschool  and 
srhool-age  children  during  the  summer 
months  in  settlement  houses,  neighbor- 
hood houses  and  recreation  centers. 

The  .summer  program  has  expanded 
since  its  inception  to  reach  1.7  million 
tiiildrea  uuiing  last  summer.  These  chil- 
dren were  served  or  were  reached 
throu;,h  ovi-r  12,000  food  .service  sites. 
Nalicnv.ide,  the  program  operated  last 
summer  in  628  communities  involving 
1.075  sponsoring  organizations. 

In  Alabama  la^-t  summer,  almc.-t  SI 
million  wa.s  provided  through  this  iiro- 
grani  to  hcliJ  finance  daily  lunchc  for 
31.000  childi-en. 

The  commit  Ire  is  presently  con^dtr- 
iir;  Ic.ti- lation  which  would  extend  and 
otherwre  modify  this  prorram,  as  well 
as  dral  with  other  .'^jt^mificant  aspects  of 
th:^  child  nutrition  program  leTislation. 
Full  consideration  of  there  critical  pro- 
nratns  will  take  .some  time.  Therefore, 
because  the  existing  legislative  and 
fiuiding  authority  for  the  special  food 
service  program  for  children  expires  on 
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June  30.  1975,  and  summer  programs 
are  generally  conducted  between  May  15 
and  September  15,  the  anomalous  result 
would  be  that  the  existing  legislation 
expires  midway  in  the  summer  program. 
Therefore,  the  committee,  in  recognition 
01  the  critical  need  for  this  program  has 
voted  out  a  simple  90-day  extension  to 
allow  the  summer  program  to  operate 
as  it  has  in  the  past. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  action  in 
any  way  prejudice  the  current  consider- 
ations of  changes  to  the  program,  such 
as  may  be  reflected  in  various  legsilative 
proposals  currently  pending  before  the 
Congress,  including  the  administration's 
proposed  child  assistance  block  grant 
prorgam.  This  action  is  largely  precipi- 
tated because  of  the  need  for  definitive 
plnnnnig  for  the  upcoming  summer  oii- 
erations. 

Experience  has  shown  that  sponsors, 
who  plan  early  encounter  fewer  opera- 
ting problems.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative 
that  spoiLsors  begin  planning  for  the 
program  as  soon  as  possible.  Target  areas 
be  identified,  the  number  of  children  to 
be  served  estimated,  and  applications 
submitted  to  administering  agencies. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  that  sponsors 
and  sites  are  visited  prior  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program,  training  sessions 
conducted,  and  guidance  materials 
i.ssued.  In  addition,  school  systems  must 
be  contacted  in  regard  to  the  food  serv- 
ice and,  if  neces.sarv,  food  service  bids 
let. 

In  regard  to  funding,  it  is  estimated 
that  $53  million,  in  addition  to  the  $6 
million  already  available  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1974.  is  needed 
to  fund  the  summer  1975  program. 

The  committee  is  providing  $52.7  mil- 
lion from  section  32  funds  to  carry  out 
this  program  during  the  months  of  July 
through  September  because  of  the  un- 
certainty that  appropriations  legisla- 
tion will  be  approved  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  action  will  reduce  the  availability 
of  section  32  funds  below  the  level  which 
we  feel  is  adequate  to  meet  surplus  re- 
mov..l  requirements  should  such  condi- 
tions arise.  Therefore,  the  committee 
has  added  language  which  provides  for 
the  reimbursement  of  section  32  from 
appropriated  funds.  We  expect  the  ad- 
ministration to  submit  a  budget  amend- 
ment or  a  supplemental  for  fiscal  j-ear 
1976  to  reimburse  section  32  so  that  the 
availability  of  these  funds  will  not  be 
Impaired. 

Mr.  President.  I  wi-h  to  announce 
that  our  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  anc;  Forestry,  will 
proceed  with  hearings  on  S.  850.  S.  882, 
H.R.  4222,  and  other  related  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  bills  on  April  21,  22, 
and  24,  1975.  Consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Child  Assistance  Act  of 
197d  also  will  be  covered  by  these  hear- 
ings assuming  that  it  is  transmitted  to 
Congress  and  our  committee  by  that 
time.  To  date,  we  have  not  received 
or  seen  this  proposal  In  legislative  form. 
That  announcement  Is  being  made 
so  that  those  who  would  like  to  appear 
before  the  committee  and  give  testimony 
will  oe  given  that  opportunity, 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  •Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  2  minutes? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation and  that,  I  think,  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
its  chairman  <Mr.  Talmadgei  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen i  for 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor,  and  1 3  our 
own  ranking  minority  member  iMr. 
Dole)  in  respect  of  reporting  it. 

The  significance  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
has  a  direct  relation  to  sum  and  very 
poor  children,  because,  Mr.  President, 
in  a  very  unique  way,  it  helixs  summer 
programs,  especially  impacting  the  sum- 
mer camp  programs  and  settlement- 
house  programs  which  are  so  much  a 
feature  and  a  very  helpful  feature  of 
big  city  life.  I  myself  as  a  child  had 
the  benefit,  from  the  university  settle- 
ment of  New  York,  of  having  exactly 
this  experience,  so  very  few  people  can 
feel  it  as  keenly  as  I  do. 

It  is  extremely  helpful,  one  of  the  finest 
expressions  through  which  the  United 
States  can  help  these  young  children  get 
a  little  feel  for  green  grass  and  trees  and 
realize  that  milk  comes  from  cows,  and 
so  forth,  the  most  elementary  things  in 
the  world,  but  very  meaningful  to  small 
children  from  the  sliuns.  I  heartily  ap- 
prove of  it. 

I  started  to  have  connection.s  wHth  it, 
I  think,  more  than  a  decade  ago.  I  think 
it  is  very  farsighted  of  the  committee. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  children  to 
enjoy  the  program  this  summer.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  continued.  I  think  this  is 
an  excellent  solution  for  the  immediate 
situation.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much  for  joining  me. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  (Mr.  Talmadgei  for 
yielding  at  this  time. 

SUIMMER   FEEDING   PROGRAMS    FOR   CHILDREN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  before  us 
which  provides  for  a  simple  90-day  ex- 
tension of  both  the  enabling  authority 
and  funding  for  the  nonschool  summer 
feeding  programs  for  children. 

This  authority  is  presently  scheduled 
to  expire  on  June  30, 1975.  Unless  ar.thor- 
ization  for  use  of  section  32  funds  is  pro- 
vided, no  money  would  be  available  be- 
yond June  30,  1975,  to  finance  the.se 
programs  during  the  summer  months  of 
July.  August,  and  September. 

This  program  provides  commodities  for 
preschool  and  school-age  cliildren  during 
the  summer  months  in  settlement  houses, 
neighborhood  houses,  and  recreation 
centers. 

The  summer  program  has  expanded, 
and  last  summer  it  reached  1.7  million 
children.  These  children  were  served  or 
were  reached  through  over  12,000  food 
service  sites.  Nationwide,  the  program 
operated  last  summer  in  628  communities 
involving  1,075  sponsoring  organizations. 

Minnesota  children  benefited  through 
246,000  lunches  worth  $176,000. 

Our  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  is  presently  considering 
leglslEition  regarding  this  and  other  child 
nutrition  program  legislation.  A  thor- 


ough review  of  these  critical  program.s 
will  take  some  time.  Therefore,  since  the 
existing  legislative  and  funding  author- 
ity for  the  special  food  ser\-ice  program 
for  children  expires  on  June  30,  1975, 
and  summer  programs  are  generally 
conducted  between  May  15  and  Septem- 
ber 15,  the  re.sult  would  be  that  the  ex- 
isting legislation  would  exisire  as  the 
summer  program  begins.  The  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Committee,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram, has  voted  out  a  simple  90-day  ex- 
tension to  allow  the  summer  program  to 
operate  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

It  is  not  intended  tliat  this  action  in 
any  way  change  the  current  progi-am  or 
reflect  on  the  various  legislative  pro- 
posals currently  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. What  we  are  doing  here  is  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  leadtime  to  allow 
planning  to  proceed  for  the  upcoming 
summer  operations. 

Summer  sponsors  are  rightfully  con- 
cerned over  whether  there  will  be  a  pro- 
gram this  summer.  It  is  imperative  that 
sponsors  be  able  to  start  planning  for 
the  summer  program  as  soon  as  possible. 
Numbers  of  children  to  be  served  must 
be  estimated  and  applications  prepared 
for  administering  agencies.  And  train- 
ing sessions  must  be  conducted  and 
training  materials  issued.  In  addition, 
school  systems  must  be  contacted  in  re- 
gard to  the  food  service  and,  if  neces- 
sary, food  service  bids  let. 

It  is  estimated  that  $53  million  is 
needed,  in  addition  to  the  $6  miUion  al- 
ready available  for  the  remainder  of  fis- 
cal year  1975,  in  order  to  fund  the  sum- 
mer 1975  program. 

The  amount  of  $52,7  million  i^  hi- 
cluded  from  section  32  funds  to  carry  out 
this  program  during  the  months  of  July 
through  September  because  of  the  un- 
certainty that  appropriations  legislation 
will  be  approved  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

This  action  will  reduce  the  availaLiliiy 
of  section  32  funds  below  the  level  which 
we  feel  is  adequate  to  meet  surplus  le- 
moval  requirements.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee lias  added  language  which  pro- 
vides for  the  reimbursement  of  section 
32  from  appropriated  funds.  We  would 
expect  the  administration  to  submit  a 
budget  amendment  or  a  supplemental  lor 
fiscal  year  1976  to  reimbiu-se  section  32 
so  that  the  availability  of  these  lunds 
v,ill  not  be  impaired. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  thi?.  bill  .so  f.iat 
orderly  plannuig  for  these  vital  siuiuner 
programs  can  i^rocced. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  tlie  Agriculture  Committee's 
report  on  S.  1310.  Whatever  long-ran-ic 
action  is  taken  with  regard  to  the  na- 
tional feeding  program  for  children,  I 
agree  with  the  committee's  judgment 
that  action  must  be  taken  now  to  guar- 
antee the  continuation  of  this  program 
through  September  30,  1975. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  the  hu- 
tritional  welfare  of  almost  25,000  chil- 
dren is  affected  by  this  program.  We 
know  that  in  many  instances,  school-age 
children  get  the  only  adequate  meal  per 
day  at  these  special  food  service  pro- 
gi-ams.  In  some  cases,  children  come  to 
school  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this 
meal  in  tlie  middle  of  the  day.  Certainly, 
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I  do  not  need  to  ^o  Into  the  exten.-ive 
data  reKardniR  the  torrelation  between 
achievement  levels  and  nutrition  ainont: 
tlie  children  benefited  by  this  pioKiaiii 
The  need  for  action  on  S.  1310  is  ap- 
parent.  The  lenulhy  planning  process 
must  bemn  and  m  oidei  lor  this  to  take 
place,  it  must  be  ceitain  ih;il  liiese  pro- 
iirams  will  be  allowed  to  continue.  Thi-. 
particular  bill  should  pa>  •>  now  .-^o  th:ii 
the  committee  will  be  less  constrained 
by  the  short  time  it  would  otherwise  have 
in  its  debate  nn  these  iiiot;iam>  Nai- 
urally  a  lair  and  equitabli-  iJiocedure  for 
deliberation  and  action  on  tlie  otiier  ie"- 
islation.  includin£?  y  8.">0  which  I  am  <  o- 
sponsorin?.  will  take  moic  time 

Therefore.  I  support  pa^aue  of  S  l:ilt» 
The  Agriculture  Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  takmc  this  action  on  an  in- 
terim basis  to  continue  these  programs 
while  its  more  careful  consideration  ol 
these  programs  continues. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
tor  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  as  follow-: 
S.  1310 
nr  !'  enacted  hy  the  Sriinti:  titnl  Hoif-r 
of  Rrprc'ifntatiics  of  the  Unitid  States  of 
Aincnca  m  Confjrpv,  asicmbtrri .  That  section 
13  of  the  Natidiiul  ScIukiI  Lunch  Art  (8_' 
Stat.  117,  a.s  amfiicifcl.  4J  L' hj.C  17G1)  Is 
amended— 

I  a)  by  Inserting  In  tlio  first  sentence  of 
pTaKraph  il)  of  ^ubsecUon  rai  before  'he 
word.s  "to  enable"  the  following;:  "and  fur 
the  period  July  1.  lOT.";,  throiiph  September 
30.   1975.";   and 

(b)  by  addlnt:  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subjection: 

"(J)  Notwlth.standlnti  any  oUier  provl.'^ion 
of  law.  the  Secretary  Is  authorl/fd  and  ul- 
rected  to  use  net  more  than  »5_', 700,000  01 
'he  funds  appropriated  by  .section  32  of  the 
Act  of  Aut,'ust  24.  Il».i5  1 7  use.  612c).  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  thl.s  section  dur- 
ing The  period  Julv  1.  I97,j,  throut;h  Septem- 
ber 30.  1!»75.  Any  lunds  expended  from  such 
section  32  to  carry  out  the  provl.sions  of  this 
section  durlm;  the  period  Julv  1.  VJ15. 
throuijh  September  30.  U»75.  .-h.ill  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  any  appropriation  or  supple- 
mental appropriation  hereafter  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  carrylnt;  out  the  provisions  of 
thl.s  section,  and  such  reimbursements  shall 
bo  deposited  Into  the  fund  est.ibllshed  pur- 
suant to  such  .section  32  to  be  available  for 
'lie  pvirpo.sen  of  -u<h  section.  Funds  m  ide 
available  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
addition  to  direct  appropriations  or  other 
fnnd.s  available  for  the  conduot  of  sumir.er 
food  service  prot'raiii^  f.ir  children.". 


AGRICULTUR.^L  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business';' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4296.  which  the  clerk  will  .<;tate 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (HR.  4296)  to  adjust  tar^^et  prices, 
loan  and  purchase  levels  on  the  1975  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  soybearts. 
to  provide  price  support  for  milk  at  80  per 
centum  of  parity  with  quarterly  adjust- 
ments for  the  period  ending  March  31.  1976. 
and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure Is  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  b^'tween  and  controlled  by  the 


Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr  T.'\lmadcei 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
DoLt  I ,  with  a  time  limitation  of  30  min- 
utes on  any  amendment  excei)t  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss'.  on  which  there 
will  be  2  hours  of  debate  and  on  which 
no  UihliiiK  motion  is  in  order,  with  debate 
on  anv  dehutable  motion  or  appeal  \nn- 
ited  to  20  minute.s.  and  with  the  final 
vote  on  the  bill  to  iKcir  at  5  p.m.  Ihi- 
.ifti  rnnon 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  Mi  Pie-ident.  I 
ask  untinimoiis  conspiit  thtil  the  folluw- 
inK  members  oi  mv  st.iff  be  accorded 
the  pruUeKc  ot  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  rendiiut  mr;i-ine:  W.  E. 
Seale,  Caroly     Fuller,  and  K.  C.  Graves. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  |)ro  tem- 
pore  Witiiout  obicction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
Imoi.s  consent  that  Tom  F'reston  of  my 
staff  be  accorded  the  pnvileue  of  the 
floor  durinc  the  consideration  of  the 
pi'iutini;  matter 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie   Without  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered 

Who  yields  time.'  It  no  time  is  yielded, 
the  time  runs  etjuallv  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  what 
is  the  pending;  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate.' \ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  pendms  bu-iness  is  H.R.  4296. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  tollowin'; 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  As;- 
riculture  and  Forestry  be  permitted  to 
be  present  on  the  floor  durum  con.sider- 
ation  of  H  R.  4296.  incliidinf;  all  rollcall 
votes  thereon: 

Michael  R.  McLeod.  Henry  J  Ca.sso. 
Carl  P.  Rose,  i'"orest  W.  Reece,  James  E. 
Thornton.  William  A.  Ta^sart,  Dale  L 
Stansbury.  and  James  C.  Webster. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiKinimtnis  consent  that  Gordon  West,  of 
my  sialT,  be  t.ccorded  the  pnvikre  of  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore  Without  ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  attreed  to.  and  that  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  puipo.se  of  further 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Ijore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'For  text  of  committee  amendment  see 
RnoRD  of  Moiida\.  March  24.  197.').  pa^e 
8397  I 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  in  the 
1920'.s.  American  agriculture  was  caufiht 
in  a  brutal  squeeze  between  high  pro- 
duction costs  and  low  selling  prices. 

Today,  nearly  half  a  century  later, 
farmers  and  ranchcis  are  in  a  similar 
bind. 

There  are  disturbing  parallels  betsvecn 
the  1920's  and  today.  And  there  are  some 
reassuiinu  differences 

In  the  1920's.  farmers  organised 
'•penny  auctions."  held  mass  meetings 
throughout  the  countryside,  and  stood, 
baseball  bats  and  shotguns  m  hand,  to 
block  the  movement  of  commodities  from 
fai-m  to  market. 

We  have  not  seen  <;lmilnr  violence  or 


coercion  today.  But  there  have  been  nia.^s 
meetings  again,  throughout  the  farm 
belt,  to  seek  voluntary  planting  cutbacks. 
The  Nation  has  watched  widely  teknised 
calf  slaughters. 

Farmei.s  are  angry,  frustrated,  tod.iy  — 
iiist  as  they  were  50  years  ago 
Kut  here  i.s  wheie  the  parallel  ends 
Nothing  was  done  in  the  1920s  to 
remedy  a  se\ere  economic  crisis.  And 
agriculture  and  the  over. r  11  etonomy  sui- 
lered  for  more  than  a  decade — a  period 
we  rec  dl  as  the  great  depression. 

But.  today,  we — this  Congress— can 
ri  .n.'dy  an  economic  crisis  m  Ameiit.Tn 
agiicultuic. 

There  is  c.erv  po.ssibility  that  agricul- 
ture could  soon  be  in  an  economic  situ- 
ation as  'uipeless  as  the  great  depres- 
sion. And  becau.se  of  structural  changes 
in  aitiiculture  and  the  general  economy, 
it  could  huve  even  more  ominous  civer- 
lones  for  i!ie  welfare  of  this  Nation. 

When  Congress  was  drafting  farm  leg- 
isl;itiiin  2  years  ago,  forces  were  already 
in  motion  that  would  render  the  1973 
act  -uecifically  its  established  prices  Miid 
loan  levels,  totally  Inadequate. 

Some  of  these  events  were  e\ident  at 
that  time.  But  no  one  foresaw  their  ulti- 
mate etTect. 

These  events  are  quite  di\erse.  and  a' 
first  glance  they  did  appear  unassoci- 
ated  However,  today  we  can  .see  the  rela- 
tionship between  detente  and  incrc;ised 
trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China,  the 
flotitmg  of  the  dollar,  the  increasing  eco- 
nomic force  of  the  OPEC  countries,  croj) 
shortfalls  around  the  world,  and  the 
Moods  droui:hts.  and  f'o  ts  th;it  .I^g'-.d 
our  crops  last  year. 

The  result  of  all  these  has  been  sharply 
higher  production  costs  and  increasing 
uncertainty  for  farmers.  In  the  i^ast  1 
years,  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  production  item=;  has  .jumped  35  per- 
cent. This  increase  is  as  much  or  more 
than  farmers  usually  have  to  conter.f! 
with  in  a  decade. 

Look  at  sjme  of  the  individual  in- 
creases : 

Prices  of  motor  supplies  have  increased 
46  percent,  fertilizer  prices  have  more 
than  doubled.  Seed  prices  have  .iumiied 
76  percent.  Interest  rates  have  jumped 
:d3out  47  percent. 

F'armland  prices  ha\e  increased  bv 
about  40  percent  since  1972.  Higher  land 
costs  also  mean  higher  interest  charges 
and  higher  taxes. 

Increases  of  this  magnitude  have 
pushed  production  costs  far  above  any 
price  and  income  protection  aflforded  by 
present  law . 

Existing  law  offers  •target"  prices  and 
loan  rates  at  the  following  levels: 

For  wheat.  $2.05  and  $1.37.  respec- 
tively: for  corn.  $1.38  and  SI. 10:  ior  cat- 
ton.  38  cents  and  34.3  cents. 

Even  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
concedes  that  costs  of  iJioduction  are 
above  these  levels. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Secretary  u.sed  these  production  costs: 

For  Kansas  wheat.  $2.50  per  bashel  for 
total  costs.  $1.54  for  variable  or  casli 
co.Us; 

For  Indiana  corn,  $1,79  i^er  bushel, 
total  cost,  and  $1.12  per  bushel,  variable 
cost ; 
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For  Delta  cotton.  48  cents  per  pound, 
total  cost,  and  41  cents  per  pound,  vari- 
able costs. 

More  than  200  witnesses  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  in  2  weeks  of  hear- 
ings in  Washingon.  and  in  several  field 
hearings.  Almost  unanimously,  they  cited 
instance  after  instance  of  sharply  higher 
production  costs. 

We  substantiated  these  production 
costs  even  further,  by  requesting  data 
from  the  State  experiment  stations. 

Their  estimates  of  cash  costs  for  wheat 
ranged  from  $1.63  in  Kentucky  to  $2.80 
in  Nebraska. 

Their  estimates  of  total  costs  for 
wheat  varied  from  82. 65  per  bushel  all 
the  way  up  to  $4.10  per  bushel. 

On  corn,  direct  costs  ranged  Irom 
$1,32  in  South  Dakota  to  $1.87  in  Ar- 
kansa.s.  Total  costs  ranged  from  $1.76  to 
$2.42  per  bushel. 

Cotton  variable  costs  ran.Lted  from  35 
cents  per  pound  to  48  cents.  Total  costs 
averaged  52  cents. 

Tlie  purpose  of  established  i)rices  and 
loan  levels  is  to  lend  stability  to  the 
markets  for  farm  products. 

Without  the  stabilizing  influence  of 
realistic  target  prices  and  loan  levels, 
we  can  almost  count  on  wide  swings  in 
production  and  prices.  Already,  cotton 
planting  intentions  are  off  by  29  percent 
from  last  year.  This  is  clearlj-  the  result 
of  a  dra.'--tic  drop  in  cotton  prices  to  be- 
low cost  of  production  levels. 

Our  wheat  and  feed  grain  produccr.s 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  iLsing  costs 
the  past  2  years,  but  only  because  mar- 
ket prices  have  been  held  by  up  by  strong 
demand  and  the  unusually  low  i)roduc- 
tion  due  to  poor  weather. 

The  livestock  industry  is  th.e  market 
for  a  large  share  of  our  crops.  And  live- 
.stock  feeding  is  off  sharply — rt'usir.g  a 
.sharp  reduction  in  demand  for  yrt^in  and 
meal. 

Likew  ise.  export  demand  for  American 
farm  products  is  showing  signs  of  weak- 
ening. Exports  are  an  Increasingly  critical 
component  of  total  agricultural  demand. 

In  the  face  of  weakening  demand,  there 
is  a  clear  possibility  of  surpluses  this  year. 

Avcraire  weather  and  more  normal 
yields  would  brin.t;  total  production  well 
above  last  year. 

Virtually  overnight,  hupe  crop  snr- 
plu.ses  would  collap.se  the  price  of  crops. 
This  would  throw  the  crop  sector  into  an 
economic  crisis  parallel  to  the  present 
.'•ituation  in  livestock. 

The  following  year's  farmers — at  least 
those  still  in  business — would  reduce 
plantings  sharply.  In  1976,  there  could 
very  well  be  shortages  and  price  surges. 

Whipsaw  changes  in  prices — and  per- 
sistent upward  costs — endanger  not  only 
agriculture,  but  the  entire  economy. 

Agricultural  instability  causes  partic- 
i:lar  hardships  for  rural  America  where 
ayriculiurc  is  the  dominant  economic 
activity. 

Even  though  relatively  few  people  are 
directly  employed  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction, millions  of  other  people  are  en- 
i^ajied  in  providing  goods  and  services  to 
i.uiners. 

When  agriculture  and  rural  America 
suffer  economic  setbacks,  the  problem  is 
quickly  transmitted  to  all  other  sectors 
of  the  economy. 


Demand  by  rural  people  for  all  goods 
and  services  will  decline.  This  means 
fewer  jobs.  In  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Atlanta, 
and  every  other  industrial  center  in  the 
country. 

Agriculture  is  the  base  of  our  economy 
and  food  is  a  basic  need.  We  cannot 
afford  losses  in  production  or  economic 
instability  in  this  sector. 

The  focus  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
grams is  on  the  basic  crops.  These  crops 
are  the  base  of  all  food,  whether  it  is 
derived  from  crops  or  livestock. 

Stability  for  these  crops  means  gen- 
eral stability  for  agriculture.  It  also 
means  adequate  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices  for  all  Americans. 

But  stability  can  only  be  achieved 
if  revenues  from  crops  cover  costs. 

To  restore  some  measure  of  stability  to 
these  markets,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending the  following  increases: 

Target  prices  for  1975  crop  cotton  at 
48  cents  per  pound  and  loan  levels  at  40 
cents; 

For  1975  crop  wheat,  target  pi-ices  at 
$3.10  per  bushel  and  loan  levels  at  $2.50; 

For  1975  corn,  target  prices  of  $2.25 
per  bushel  and  loan  levels  of  $1.87; 

And  1975  loan  levels  for  soybeans  at 
$3.94  per  bushel,  to  be  adjusted  in  sub- 
..equent  years  in  relation  to  corn; 

Further,  dairy  price  supports  ■would 
be  increa.sed  to  85  percent  of  parity  for 
the  upcoming  marketing  year; 

Tobacco  price  supports  would  be  set  at 
70  percent  of  parity  for  1975  rather  than 
under  the  existing  formula.  This  would 
result  in  a  higher  support  price,  but  still 
below  the  market  price:    and 

For  the  1976  and  1977  crops,  target 
prices  and  loan  levels  would  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  increased  production  costs. 

These  actions,  along  with  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  will  adequately  protect 
farmers  and  assure  consumers  of  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Our  goal — a  strong,  viable  American 
agriculture — is  essential  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  tlais  Nation  and  to  many  millions 
of  hungry  throughout  the  world. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  do  much  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  tlte  committee  bill  be  printed  at  this: 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Summary  op  H.R.  4296,  as  Amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

H.R.  4296,  as  amended  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  consists  of  the 
following  provisions: 

I 

Target  prices  and  loan  levels  would  be  ad- 
Justed  as  follows: 

A.  For  1975,  target  prices  would  be  In- 
creased to — 

63.10  per  bushel  for  wheat  from  $2.05; 
$2.25  per  bushel  for  corn  from  $1.38;  and 
$.48  per  pound  for   upland   cotton   from 
$.38. 

B.  For  1975,  loan  levels  would  be  Increased 
to— 

$2.50  per  bushel  for  wheat  from  $1.37; 
$1.87  per  bushel  for  corn  from  $1.10;  and 
$.40  per  potind  for  upland  cotton   from 
$.34. 

C.  For  1976,  the  target  prices  applicable  In 
1975  would  be  adjusted  for  changes  In  costs 


and  yleld.^.  And  for  1977,  the  applicable  tar- 
get price  used  as  a  base  for  adjuatmeut  wouia 
be  that  established  for  1976. 

D.  Loan  levels  for  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat 
for  the  1976  and  1977  crops  would  bear  thf> 
same  relationship  to  tarcet  prices  ar-  existed 
for  the  1975  crops. 

E.  Target  prices,  loan  levels,  and  payment 
rates  for  grain  .-sorghum  and  barley  would  be 
in  relation  to  corn,  as  at  present. 

F.  For  the  per.od  1975  through  1977.  ncn- 
rccour.se  loans  would  be  avallaJjle  for  18 
months  for  cotton  and  rot  less  tlian  20 
months  for  wheat,  corn  (and  oihcr  feed 
gruir.--).  av.tl  .soybeans. 

A.S  under  existing  law,  no  payment  will 
be  made  If  the  average  market  price  received 
by  producers  during  the  first  five  months  of 
the  marketing  year — or  In  the  case  of  up- 
land cotton,  during  the  calendar  jear  in 
whith  Ihe  crop  is  planted— remains  at  or 
above  the  target  level.  If  Vac  aver.T.-e  market 
price  f^r  the  stated  period  drops  below  the 
target  invel.  a  payment  on  tlie  allotment  (for 
cotton,  tlie  acreage  planti'd  within  the  allot- 
ment) will  be  made  to  ehitible  producers 
equiil  to  the  differeiioe  between  the  tar^^ct 
price  and  the  higher  o.f  liie  loan  level  or  tlic 
avt-r,i;-c  market  pil^'e. 

ir 

A  loan  and  pt:rcha-p  pro^-r.-iin  v.oM'.d  be 
made  available  to  producers  of  -tAbeiuis  f.^r 
the  1975  through  1977  crops  at  a  level  re- 
flecting the  average  relationship  of  soybean 
support  levels  to  corn  support  levels  during 
the  immediately  precedinL;  three  years.  Under 
this  formula,  the  1975  loan  level  for  No.  1 
grade  soybeans  would  be  ■•li.'ji  per  bii-iiOl. 
in 

E.'ecii'.e  With  the  jA-riod  beginning  oa  the 
date  of  enactment  and  ending  March  31, 
197G,  the  support  price  of  manufacturing 
milk  would  be  established  at  not  less  tlian 
85  percent  of  the  pi'.rity  price  tlicrefor.  B^;- 
ginning  with  the  second  quarter  cl"  1975,  the 
cstp.blislicd  support  price  for  milk  would  b^ 
adjusted  at  the  beLrmninc  of  each  quarter 
to  reflect  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  produc- 
tion Items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates. 
Such  estimated  support  i^rices  would  be  an- 
nounced not  later  than  3i)  days  prior  1o  the 
beijinninj;  of  eacli  q'.;:irtcr. 

w 
The  rate  of  interest  on  rommodi'y  lo.\ns 
for  tile  1975  through  1977  crops  made  by  the 
Commodity  Ci'edit  Corporation  would  be  es- 
tablished quarterly  on  the  basis  of  the  low- 
est interest  rale  [laid  by  tlie  U.S.  Treasury. 

V 

Resales  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  the  1975  through  1977 
crops  of  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley, 
or  tipland  cotton  would  not  be  made  at  h>s 
than  115  percent  of  the  esiabli-iied  price  and 
for  soybeans  a"  115  percent  of  a  compar.t'o'.e 
price  level. 

VI 

The  1975  supiiorl  price  for  T.obaci.o  v.  ould 
be  e.stflbli.shed  at  7o  percent  of  the  parity 
price  therefor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  P, e.-uknt.  I  yi.id 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  recogriized. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  it  was 
a  great  improvement  over  the  previous 
law  and  met  with  the  approval  of  the  vast 
majority  of  farmers  and  consumers  alike. 

Inflation  and  other  changing  condi- 
tions have  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  farm  program  now  be  updated. 
Tlie  costs  of  farm  production  have  risen 
sharplj-.  Most  of  the  major  things  that 
fai-mers  need  for  production  such  as 
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1  I  Mil  infi(hmei>.  fertili/er.  fuel,  amicul- 
tmal  chemicals,  and  dozen.';  of  other  im- 
[Hut.int  item.s  h.ive  n-eii  in  co^t  from  50 
to  300  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiLs  con.sfnt 
'(>  have  printed  in  tlic  Recokd  a  table 
iKclicating  the  cost  rises  for  some  of  the 
ma.ior  items  formers  have  to  buy  This 
ci)\eis  a  period  from  the  Spimg  of  1973 
to  the  Fall  of  1974. 

There  beniK  noobiection.  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  i>nnt'd  in  the  Rtxoni),  as 
lollows: 

IM  Rf«SF  IN  COSI  or  PRODUCTION  FOR  f.HJOR  IT£MS  A 
FAR^^ER  HAO  TO  PURfHASf  BASED  01*  lATCST  FIGURtS 
FOR  197}  ANO  19M 


Pure  i 

iCf  tun 

Hem 

M.Vfh 
197J 

Septem- 

hei 

1974 

Pffcent 
inifejie 

Fcrlili/er- 

Anhydrous  ammani] 
Triple  phosphate 
Potash   . 

$87  60 
87.^11 
61  SO 

«29  nti 
188  on 

91.011 

261 
21S 
148 

7«<iK  Itwek  price 
ptt  talluii 

ADiil 
197J 

Decem- 
ber 
1971 

Peicent 
increase 

Pe(foU''uro- 

Cisoline  <i(i  ctiits) 
Diesel  lue'  <>»  cents) 

II    ' 
19  9 

46  II 
10  S 

146 
2ili 

MKhmery: 

Tractor  (70  79  hor:.ep(/Wt!f) 
TrucV  (2ton)     .. 
Combine  (large). 
Gnin  dull  (12  (1) 

$8  'M 
4,  g7n 

22  200 
1   730 

til   bllO 

6.  6511 

29.  9011 

2.  6.^0 

ns 

137 

ns 

148 

Piite  per  tMtm 

April 
1973 

April 
1974 

Percent 
increase 

Ci'piiiicals: 
To«aphene 
240 
2  4  5  T 

Pitlthicin 

u  r 

1.  3.' 
10.70 
6.24 

i\  S7 
5.88 

12.60 
7.M 

118 

no 

118 
121 

Per  hour 

April 
19/3 

Jan- 
uary 
1974 

Perceit 
r  Cfi      e 

Wii^ps;  Aoriculture 

'    J1.57 

J2.16 

18' 

Mr  YOUNG  Thus,  the  cost  of  ferti- 
lizer such  as  anhvdrou.s  ammonia  has 
increa.sed  261  percent,  iiiule  pho.'^pate  215 


percent,  pota.sh  148  percent,  gasoline  146 
ix-rcent,  die.sel  fuel  204  percent,  and  down 
the  line  there  has  been  an  increase  from 
50  i)erccnt  to  200  percent,  or  more. 

Tims  the  target  price  of  $2.05  per 
bushel  for  wheat,  for  example,  in  the 
present  farm  act  is  far  from  adequate 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  corn  and  other 
fcerl  Krain.':  and  otlicr  basic  farm  com- 
modities. 

If  farmers  are  to  continue  pioducin;^ 
at  top  capacity,  they  have  to  have  more 
as.'^nrance  than  they  have  now  that  by 
increasing  piodurtion  they  will  not  be 
the  victims  of  diastiially  deflated  piK  e.s 
brought  about  by  oveiinoduciion  and 
-urpluses. 

\Vhile  the  costs  of  everything  a  farmer 
lia.->  to  buy  in  his  opeiations  ha\e  in- 
creased, the  prii  e.-.  he  nceives  for  mo.st  of 
his  commodities  have  declined  sharply. 
Cattle  prices  are  only  one-half  of  what 
they  were  a  year  ago  Wheat  prices  are 
about  one-third  lower.  The  .same  thing  is 
true  of  practically  all  other  farm  com- 
modities. 

These  much  lower  prices  that  fanners 
are  receivins;  now.  and  the  exorbitiint  in- 
(■rea.-~es  in  tlie  cost  of  everytliing  they 
have  to  buy.  have  them  deeply  concerned. 
There  is  no  way  we  can  recover  from  the 
serious  recession  this  Nation  is  in.  with 
agriculture — the  biggest  and  most  im- 
Ijortanl  .segment  of  our  economy — in  fi- 
nancial trouble.  Every  depression  in  our 
history  has  been  led  by  a  farm  depres- 
sion. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  some  are  pre- 
dicting that  the  bill  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees would  mean  huge  costs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  facts  are  that  un- 
less prices  of  basic  farm  commodities 
decline  considerably  more  than  they 
ah\ady  have,  there  would  be  practi(all.\ 
no  additional  ro-^t  to  the  Fedei  id  Gmeni- 
ment 

Dr  Don  Paailbei'j.  Director  ol  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  ot  the  U.S.  DiMJart- 
ment  ot  Agriculture.  I  understand,  has 
been  estimating  the  co.si  ol  the  Senate 
farm  bill  to  be  a.s  high  as  S7  billion  m 
1977  As  I  .said  prc\iously.  there  will  be 
practically  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment unless  the  price  of  most  ma.ioi 


cominodiiies  drops  below  the  target  priip 
and  in  ice  supi)ort  loan  levels. 

This  would  mean  that  they  would  have 
to  drop  con.siderably  more  than  they 
have  already.  What  Dr.  Paarlberg  is  ac- 
tually predicting  with  the  costs  that  high 
i.s  that  farm  prices  2  years  from  now 
will  only  be  one-half  of  what  they  are  at 
the  present  time. 

With  the  cost  of  farm  operations  hav- 
ing practically  doubled  in  the  last  2  year, 
and  still  on  tlie  ri.se  we  would  have  a 
bankrupt  agriculture  if  Dr.  Paarlberg'.s 
I)r.Hiutions  are  correct.  Apparently  he 
has  no  faith  whatever  in  the  free  mar- 
ket iMTivlding  a  good  price  for  farm  com- 
moditios  by  1977 

Actually,  the  new  target  price  for 
wheat  of  $3.10  a  bushel  and  the  loan 
mice  of  S2.50.  as  well  as  the  new  target 
luice  lor  corn  ot  $2.25  a  bushel  and  $1.87 
a  bushel  loan  price,  are  not  adequate  but 
are  probably  the  best  we  can  get  enacted. 

One  of  the  ma.ior  provisions  contained 
in  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  was  the  target  price  con- 
cept. This  ended  wheat  certificate  pay- 
ments and  production  payments  for 
other  basic  commodities  whicli  could  not 
be  iu.stificd  when  farm  prices  are  high. 

All  farmers  ask  is  a  fair  price  for  tlieir 
commodities.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment urges  farmers  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction and.  as  a  result,  prices  become 
unreasonably  low,  they  must  have  .some 
protection,  such  a.s  higher  target  prices 
and  price  support  loan  levels. 

The  cost  of  every  Government  program 
that  I  know  of  has  increased  .sharply  in 
the  tjast  3  years.  The  farm  price  support 
program  is  the  only  major  program  I 
know  of  where  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  has  dropped — and  sharply. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
•sf  nt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
indicating  the  sharp  decrease  in  the  cost 
ot  the.se  farm  programs  over  the  past  6 
.M-ar.s. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokh.  as 
lullows: 


CROP  PM-n-itS  BV  ASCS  FOR  WMtAT.  FffD  GRAIN    ANO  COITON     iTFMUfn  illRtCT  PAVMrNT.S  TO  PROCillCi  RS  HV  CRilP  VtAR 

(III  nullinnt  vt  il»ll*rs) 


Feel  RMins... 

Wh».it 

Ci'tton,  upland  and  ELS 


Mr.  YOWNG.  In  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Butz  this  morning,  he  states  that 
at  the  same  time,  taxpayers  have  bene- 
fited by  a  reduction  in  the  payments 
from  the  peak  of  $4  billion  to  only  $525 
million  in  calendar  year  1974  and  by  the 
fact  that  60  million  acres  have  been  re- 
leased for  planting  a-  fanners  move  into 
full  production  of  crops  that  are  in 
greatest  demand. 

So  he  is  predicting  that  the  cost  will 
only  be  about  $525  million  as  against  $4 
billion  2  years  before  we  en.icted  the 
present  farm  program. 

If,  because  of  the  necessity  of  this  new 
and  better  farm  program  there  would  be 


1%9 

iiro 

acluAl 

1971 
actual 

19,7 
autuiil 

1973 

iicluil 

1974 

estim.ili 

1  644.4 
839,1 
819.  h 

1  wa  h 

873.6 
917.1) 

1  OSS.  3 
88).') 
821.(1 

1  S)f..3 
W.3  1 
813.-. 

I   141  9 
•,90.  » 
718   ( 

,3=11.0 

II'TO 
142.  b 

some  additional  cost  to  Uie  Federal  Giv- 
ernment,  it  certainly  would  be  .iu.stitied 
A  ma.ior  new  provision  wa.s  added  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  which 
applies  the  escalator  clause,  to  the  last 
2  years  of  the  present  farm  program. 
The  effect  of  applying  the  escalator 
clause — which  is  based  on  parity  or  the 
increasing  co.sts  nf  production — will  be 
to  rai.se  the  target  price  level  in  both 
1976  and  1977.  This  new  piovi.sion.  which 
I  sponsored,  also  provides  that  the  esca- 
lator clause  be  based  on  the  new  S3. 10 
target  price  for  wheat  rather  than  the 
current  S2.05  target  price  level. 


If  farm  operating  costs  continue  to  in- 
crease as  they  ha\e  been,  there  will  be 
approximately  a  35-cent-a -bushel  in- 
crease in  target  prices,  for  each  of  the 
crop  years  of  1976  and  1977.  Thus,  the 
wheat  target  price  for  cro))  vear  1977 
would  be  at  least  S3. 80  a  bushel,  with 
corresponding  increases  for  corn  and 
other  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 

Another  niaior  change  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  is  increasing  the  price 
supi)ort  level  for  dairy  commodities 
from  80  to  8.i  percent  of  parity.  The  dairy 
industry  is  m  critical  finanrial  condi- 
tion. Thousands  of  dairy  fanners  ha\c 
gone  out   ot    busiress   ni   the  last   vear 
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This  is  the  minimum  increa.se  in  price 
.supports  that  they  must  have, 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
important  provisions  in  this  farm  bill 
which  have  been  discussed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Talmadge. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
bill.  This  is  the  ab.solute  minimum  that 
must  be  done  to  assure  future  financial 
stability  of  our  agricultural  industry, 
which  is  the  most  important  and  largest 
.segment  of  our  economy.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  important  than  the  production 
and  adequate  supply  of  food  and  fiber. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  I  might  con,sume. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for  being  a 
few  minutes  late.  We  are  also  involved 
with  a  conference  report  on  the  tax  bill 
and  there  are  .some  very  important  mat- 
ters being  considered  in  that  conference, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia knows. 

Rather  than  repeat  many  things  that 
have  been  said  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  who  have 
served  and  have  been  leaders  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  for  many  years.  I  thought 
I  might  summarize  my  statement  and 
include  some  other  material  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  farm  legis- 
lation is  always  difficult,  difficult  from 
the  standpoint  of  first  getting  the  bill 
through  the  Congress,  generally  more 
difficult  in  the  House  than  the  Senate, 
and  then  convincing  any  administration 
it  is  a  sound  bill. 

I  am  aware  of  the  rumors,  the  reports, 
suggestions,  and  even  recommendations, 
I  think  going  as  high  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  that,  if  the  House  bill  should 
pass,  the  President  should  veto  it.  I  would 
hope  that  the  President  would  look  very 
carefully  at  the  legislation  and  make  an 
independent  judgment  and  not  rely  on 
the  advice  of  anyone  notwithstanding 
their  experti.se  or  status  in  the  USDA  or 
outside  the  USDA. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  convinced 
that  this  is  an  emergency,  and  that  we 
should  pass  emergency  legislation.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  by  a  very 
wide  margin,  if  not  unanimously,  would 
approve  the  legislation  before  us  today. 

I  can  state  that  this  Senator  hopes  to 
vi.sit  personally  with  the  President  con- 
cerning this  legislation  after  it  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate.  It  will  not  go  to 
conference  until  after  the  recess,  In  the 
event  there  should  be  a  recess.  It  will 
give  us  some  time,  hopefully,  to  sit  down 
and  discuss  this  with  the  President, 
whom  I  am  certain  is  concerned  about 
agriculture  and  the  farm  economy. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  al- 
ready in  recession. 

We  hear  almost  daily  that  in  reference 
to  the  prices  farmers  have  received  the 
past  3  years,  the  price  of  corn  has  dou- 
bled, the  price  of  wheat  has  doubled  or 
tripled,  and  the  price  of  something  else 
has  doubled.  What  we  do  not  hear,  what 
we  have  not  heard  recently,  is  how  these 


farm  prices  have  been  going  down,  not 
just  for  30  or  60  days,  but  for  a  period 
of  several  months.  What  has  not  been 
emphasized  is  the  fact  that  the  livestock 
industry,  for  example,  has  been  in  great 
difficulty  now  for  some  18  months. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  may  not  ap- 
preciate agriculture  is  that  it  is  still  the 
backbone  of  the  economy  of  this  country. 
It  is  still  vital  to  the  consumer  in  this 
country.  It  seems  to  this  Senator  that 
in  the  Interest  of  the  consumer — yes,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmer — we  need 
sound  legislation. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  I  have  not  in  the 
past  and  I  will  not  today,  that  we  raid 
the  Treasury ;  that  we  design  some  farm 
program  where  the  farmer  is  paid  for  not 
farming;  that  we  design  some  farm  pro- 
gram or  say  it  is  an  emergency  program 
where  there  is  no  incentive  to  produce 
other  than  a  subsidy.  In  fact,  I  have 
always  held  the  view  that  most  Ameri- 
can farmers  wanted  to  make  their  profit 
in  the  marketplace  not  from  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Let  us  just  take  a  quick  look  at  what 
has  happened  in  the  past  3  years,  Ir  the 
past  3  years  the  general  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  increased  about  35  percent.  At 
the  same  time,  in  fact,  for  the  past  6 
months,  I  would  guess,  the  prices  farmers 
received  for  their  crops  have  declined  30 
to  45  percent  on  wheat,  on  corn,  and  on 
soybeans. 

So  we  have  the  same  old  story:  The 
cost  to  the  farmer  is  going  up  and  up, 
while  the  return  to  the  farmer  is  going 
down  and  down,  and  many  farmers  are 
going  down  and  out.  I  will  just  give  one 
example  from  the  great  wheat  producing 
State  of  Kansas.  In  Sumner  County, 
Kans.,  which  is  the  Nation's  largest 
wheat  producing  county,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  bushel  of  wheat  according  to 
farm  management  records,  excluding 
labor,  is  $3.27.  At  the  same  time,  the  cur- 
rent cash  price,  or  the  price  a  few  days 
ago,  in  Sumner  County,  was  $3.45  a 
bushel.  I  am  advised  this  morning  it  has 
risen  to  $3.55  a  bushel. 

So  the  situation  is,  in  short,  an  emer- 
gency for  which  we  urgently  need  this 
legislation. 

I  certainly  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  for  the  lead- 
ership in  expediting  consideration  of  this 
bill.  As  the  chairman  has  indicated,  we 
Ireard  160-some  witnesses  for  2  solid 
weeks,  morning  and  afternoon,  all  con- 
cerned about  agriculture.  They  were  not 
special  interest  groups  in  the  sense  that 
they  were  here  to  get  something,  but  spe- 
cial in  the  sense  that  they  were  here  try- 
ing to  survive,  trying  to  make  a  reason- 
able profit,  and  ti-ying  to  stabilize  prices 
to  the  American  consumer. 

We  now  have  a  real  need. 

Planting  time  for  corn  and  grain 
sorghum,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  spring 
wheat  is  less  than  30  days  away.  In  some 
areas  of  the  South  it  has  already  begun. 
It  is  the  same  old  story.  If  we  delay,  if 
we  do  not  tell  the  farmer  in  advance,  he 
does  not  know  how  to  plant.  He  does  not 
know  what  levels  of  protection  he  may 
have. 

I  would  .say  that  while  we  delay,  if  we 
should  delay,  and  if  there  should  be  a 
veto,  then  this  increases  the  risk  the 
farmer  must  take. 

There  is  urgent  need  now  that  we  act 


on  this  legi.slation.  It  is  well  to  point  out, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  that  in 
the  full  committee  the  vote  was  unani- 
mous. There  was  not  a  single  dissenting 
vote  for  the  legislation  before  the  Senate 
today. 

Tlie  Houss  of  Representatives  pa.sseci 
H.R.  4296  last  week,  a  bill  that  diffei-s  in 
some  respects  but  not  too  many  from  the 
Senate  legislation.  As  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  I  view  the  House  bill 
as  a  response  to  true  emergency,  as  one 
that  deserves  attention. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  been  in 
the  Congress,  the  Senate  and  House,  long 
enough  to  know  that  agriculture  never 
really  excites  many  people.  It  does  not 
bring  many  to  their  feet  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  But  I  would  suggest  that  if  we 
had  to  do  without  it  or  the  food  it  pro- 
duces there  would  be  many  brought  to 
their  feet  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  taken 
it  for  granted. 

The  Senate  has  made  improvements  in 
the  House  bill,  laie  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  support  the  committee's  action  and 
get  on  with  the  business  at  hand. 

I  have  just  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  agriculture  long  before  I 
came  to  the  Congress,  indicate  the  sei  i- 
ousness  of  the  situation. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
in  this  legislation  is  the  escalation  of 
target  prices  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  cost  of  production. 

We  are  not  suggesting  by  that  that 
there  be  any  subsidy.  We  are  suggestini? 
if  the  Government  and  the  bureauc- 
racy— and  I  say  that  with  all  due  re- 
spect— encourages  or  directs  or  other- 
wise causes  the  farmer  to  plant  fence 
to  fence  and  overproduce,  then  tlie  Gov- 
ernment should  take  at  least  part  of  the 
burden  in  protecting  that  fanner,  not 
for  profits,  but  for  the  increased  pro- 
duction costs. 

The  escalator  clau.se  was  passed  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee  in  1973,  but 
it  was  delayed  until  1976  because  we 
could  not  get  together  in  conference.  As 
a  result,  the  increases  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion the  farmer  has  experienced,  since 
December  1973  when  we  established  the 
target  prices,  have  not  been  reflected  in 
increased  target  prices.  The  target  prices 
were  established  by  the  Senate  to  utilize 
the  escalator  provision.  Tliis  is  why  we 
have  adjusted  the  target  for  levels  con- 
tained in  this  bill — $3.10  for  the  wheat. 
$2.25  for  corn,  and  48  cents  per  pound  for 
cotton — to  reflect  the  increases  in  pro- 
duction costs  since  the  1973  bill  was 
passed. 

This  would  give  farmers  the  same  type 
of  options  that  other  segments  of  the 
economy  have  in  passing  on  increases  in 
their  costs.  When  a  businessman  or  man- 
ufacturer experiences  cost  increases  he 
is  able  to  pass  them  on  to  his  customers 
by  increasing  the  price  he  charges  for 
the  goods  or  services  he  delivers.  The 
farmer,  however,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
price  in  a  market  which  may  fluctuate 
greatly,  because  of  supply  or  demand 
changes  that  do  not  relate  meaningfully 
to  his  economic  position.  In  the  recent 
past  he  enjoyed  greatly  increased  de- 
mand wliich  drew  down  on  supplies  and 
created  favorable  market  prices.  At  the 
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same  time,  several  factors  not  directly 
related  to  commodity  supply  and  demand 
have  caused  the  margins  to  disappear 
and.  In  many  ca^es.  the  farmer  Is  oper- 
ating at  a  lo6s. 

General  v.orldwide  Inflation  has  in- 
creased the  cost  oi  ever*  thing  the  farmer 
ases  to  produce  a  crop.  Machmery  and 
equipment  cd  t,s  liave  increased  generally 
irom  30  to  50  percent  and  fertilizer,  fuel, 
and  agricultural  chemical  costs  have 
jumped  100  percent  to  300  and  400  per- 
cent In  some  instances. 

As  the  litrmer's  need  for  operr.tin;; 
rapital  has  expanded  duo  to  these  cost, 
increases,  the  cost  of  money  itself  has 
increased  far  beyond  ei^rlier  proiections. 

Taxes  of  all  kinds  have  greatly  in- 
creased. 

In  the  relatively  labor-intensive  areas 
of  agriculture — cotton,  tobacco,  and 
dairy  operatlor\s — the  increased  costs  of 
hired  help  are  readily  acitnowledged. 

All  of  these  factors  have  served  to 
greatly  increase  our  farmer's  cost  of  pro- 
duction. But  coupled  with  these  increases 
has  been  the  general  deciease  in  prices 
he  receives. 

t.xp<)Rr   roiicv 

Last  October  4  the  administration  Im- 
posed a  voluntary  export  control  pro- 
gram under  the  guise  of  a  prior  approval 
system.  The  purpose  was  laudable — to 
make  certain  our  regular  customers  for 
commodities  were  accommodated  and  to 
prevent  other  nations  from  "cornering" 
the  available  supply.  The  re.\;ults  have 
been  somewhat  counterproductive  and 
disastrous  to  farm  prices,  especially 
wheat.  We  have  seen  wheat  prices  decline 
from  $5.04  in  October  of  last  year  to 
$3.50  in  February  of  this  year.  In  some 
areas  of  western  Kansas  the  price  fell  to 
below  $3  at  the  local  elevator. 

We  must  keep  our  export  channels  as 
open  as  po.ssible.  Tlie  market  decline  we 
have  seen  Is  proof  of  what  will  happen 
when  they  are  restricted.  The  market  has 
not  recovered  since  the  prior  approval 
system  was  removed,  for  the  damage 
done  by  this  restriction  has  forced  some 
customers  to  other  sources  for  their 
wheat  and  otlier  farm  commodities.  And 
since  restriction  on  sales  was  imposed, 
other  nations  have  cancelled  or  diverted 
existing  contracts. 

MILK     SUPPLIES     IN     Jf:OPARDr 

Our  dairy  Industry  is  in  a  particularly 
ci-ltical  condition  at  this  time.  High  feed 
costs  and  low  market  prices  are  pushing 
many  of  our  dairy  farmers  toward  liqui- 
dation, especially  younger  farmers  Just 
starting  and  e.stablished  daiiT  farmers 
who  have  recently  expanded  or  modeni- 
i.?ed  their  operations. 

These  hard  working  fanneis  have  cap- 
ital investments  comparable  to  other 
farmers  and  face  the  same  increased  in- 
terest costs  which  face  ever\-one.  In  ad- 
dition, however.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  these  dairy  farmers  have  an  addi- 
tional investment  of  time  and  energy"  and 
a  daily  commitment  that  sometimes  ex- 
ceeds that  of  other  '.ypes  of  farmin.?. 

This  bill  would  e.-^tablish  a  milk  price 
.support  level  of  manufactured  milk  of  85 
percent  of  parity  with  quarterly  adiust- 
ments.  as  provided  In  S.  102.  a  bill  which 
I  Introduced  esulier  this  year.  I  feel  it  Is 
rssentlal  to  a.ssure  our  dairy  producers 
this  level  of  price  for  their  milk  if  we 
want  them  to  rontinue  producing  an  ade- 


quate supply  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 
Our  consumei's  deserve  this  assurance 
also. 

A6StrRANC8    TO    CO.NSUUERS 

It  is  because  farmers  deserve  fair  treat- 
ment, and  because  the  consumer  needs 
tiie  assurance  of  continued  adequate. 
rea.«onably  priced  food  supplies,  that  it 
IS  absolutely  essential  for  this  bill  to  be 
promptly  considered  and  passed. 

I  have  read  the  fear  statements  circu- 
lated by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  have  read  ot  all  the  billions  of 
dollar.^  that  tliis  legislation  miglit  cost  if 
it  %vore  pii.s.>ed. 

I  suggest,  as  I  have  suggc-jted  before, 
that  if  the  program  is  propeily  admin- 
istered It  would  not  cost  tlie  taxpayer  a 
cent.  I  say  to  the  credit  of  the  present 
Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  it  has.  to  this 
point,  been  properly  administered.  It  has 
been  a  good  program.  It  has  been  a  pro- 
gram this  administration  has  embraced. 
I  might  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  that  was  not  the  posture 
in  the  finst  instance,  'nit  now  it  has  been 
a  good  program.  Tire  farmers  have  re- 
siwnded;  tlie  farmers  have  produced. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  keep  a  good  program 
on  the  books.  We  only  need  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  farmer  Is  not  going  to  be 
punished  for  doing  what  he  has  been 
encouraged  to  do  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sf^nntor  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
good  case  has  been  made  for  tills  farm 
propram  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

I  recall  that  when  we  passed  the 
present  act,  tiiere  were  predictions  of  the 
tremendous  cost  of  the  program. 
Actually,  according  to  Secretary  Bute's 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  he  has  sent  to 
each  Senator,  the  cost  has  declined  from 
a  high  of  $4  billion  to  i.525  million  for 
tisc;;l  vear  1974. 

That  cost  will  not  go  up  with  the 
pending  bill  if  farm  prices  stay  up.  as 
Secretary  Butz  thinks  they  will  under 
tlie  free  market  system.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  program  Is  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  free  market 
system.  If  he  sees  an  overproduction,  he 
can  reduce  acreage  allotments  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  DOLE  The  Senator  has  pointed 
cut  the  very  reason  for  the  continuation 
of  this  program  and  updating  it.  because 
we  liave  reduced  the  cost  ot  farm  pro- 
grams by  $3.5  billion.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  the  only  segment 
of  the  whole  Government  liiat  has  been 
reduced  in  cost. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  think  of  costs  In 
any  other  segment  of  the  Government 
tliat  have  gone  down.  I  can  think  of 
many  that  have  gone  up.  There  Is  very 
little  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
budget  tliat  Is  directly  related  to  farm 
programs.  Most  of  It  Is  focxl  stamps  and 
.••chool  lunches  and  other  things  tliat 
are  all  charged  to  the  American  farmer, 
and  he  agrees  that  some  of  those  pro- 
grams have  merit.  But  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  be  misled — not  inten- 
tlonall.v — Into   believing  that    the   farm 


budget  may  be  $11  billion,  then  they  have 
to  stop,  study  the  budget  and  reflect  how 
much  of  that  goes  to  agriculture,  how 
much  is  for  conservation,  how  much  is 
for  foresti^.',  and  how  much  is  for  other 
programs. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
Indicated.  It  has  cost  less  than  $600  mil- 
lion,  and  tiiat  is  down  from  $4.1  billion. 

We  have  had  general  Inflation.  It  has 
been  worldwide.  We  have  had  machinery 
and  equipment  costs  go  up  30  to  50  per- 
cent. We  have  had  fuel  and  agricultural 
and  clumical  costs  jump  300  percent  and 
400  percent  in  some  cases.  We  have  had 
all  this  expansion  of  the  farmers'  cost, 
and  that  increases  the  need  for  capital. 

I  suggest  that  in  the  relatively  labor- 
inten.  ive  crops  such  as  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  dairy  operations,  the  increased  co.sts 
of  hired  help  are  readily  acknowledged. 

All  these  costs  have  mounted,  and 
mounted,  and  the  victim,  we  might  say, 
has  been  the  American  farmer, 

I  do  not  suggest  that  it  all  has  been 
bad.  Farmers  have  made  a  profit.  Farm- 
ers, for  the  first  time  in  many,  many 
years,  have  made  cood  profits.  But  they 
have  not  made  profits  because  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidies,  they  have  made  prof- 
its because  of  a  good  program,  properly 
administered,  which  kept  the  Govern- 
ment off  the  farmers'  backs. 

That  is  all  we  suggest  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Let  us 
continue  a  good  program,  let  us  update 
the  target  prices,  and  then  if  the  produc- 
tion Is  in  line  with  the  target  prices  and 
there  is  no  overproduction,  there  Is  no 
cost  to  the  Government.  That,  to  this 
Senator,  seems  to  be  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Y'OUNG.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas comes  from  a  major  agricultural 
State — in  fact,  the  No.  1  wheat-pro- 
ducing State.  I  am  wondering  If  he 
finds  the  same  thing  I  do,  that  farmers 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  increas- 
ing costs  of  all  farm  operations.  They  see 
no  possibility  of  the  cost  of  fertilizer,  fuel, 
machinery,  rubber,  and  all  the  other 
things  they  have  to  buy  going  down.  That 
is  why  they  are  concerned  about  being 
frozen  at  a  target  price  and  loan  level 
that  was  adequate  2  years  ago.  All  their 
costs  hove  about  doubled.  Does  not  the 
Senator  find  the  same  situation  among 
his  farmers? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tliat  Is  exactly  the  frustra- 
tion the  farmer  has.  He  can  understand 
in  some  cases  why  the  fertilizer  costs 
htive  increased — perhaps  not  400  per- 
cent, as  they  have  In  some  cases,  and 
I  do  not  understand  that,  myself — but 
he  cannot  understand  why  his  prices 
should  decline. 

As  an  example,  in  Kansas,  the  price 
of  wheat  last  October  was  $5.04  a  bushel. 
In  Kansas  City,  tlie  price  of  wheat  Is 
S3  50  a  bushel  today.  If  all  the  other  costs 
have  gone  down  in  the  same  proportion, 
there  would  be  r.o  problem,  but  the  costs 
have  gone  up. 

As  we  look  at  tlic  consumer  price  index 
and  tJie  forecasts  for  the  economy,  the 
only  prices  coming  6ovm  are  food  prices, 
and  we  want  them  stabilized  and 
normalized  In  some  balance.  But  let  us 
not  have  the  farmer  bear  all  the  brunt 
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of  stopping  inflation,  all  the  brunt  of 
righting  the  economy,  without  at  least 
.sonie  ijrotectioii. 

Tlie  Senator  fioni  Kan.sas  was  present 
when  .some  of  the  witnesses  said,  "We 
c'on'L  onlv  want  a  target  price.  We  want 
a  price  tliat  will  assure  us  a  profit."  I  do 
not  sub.sciibe  to  that  philo.sophy.  We 
ought  to  assure  the  farmer  his  produc- 
tion costs  only  in  tlic>  event  that  llirough 
;;onie  niisdirertion  or  mistake  or  bad 
weather,  or  perhaps  if  the  weatlicr  is  too 
good,  he  overproduces. 

I  do  not  mean  to  stand  here  and  criti- 
cize anyone  in  tlie  process.  We  liave 
seen  the  dairy  industry  in  jeopardy.  In 
the  Senate  bill — and  we  know  it  is  very 
contro\ersial — we  liave  raised  the  sup- 
port to  85  percent  of  parity,  with  quar- 
terly adjustments.  Perhaps  it  will  not 
wind  up  at-  85  percent  in  conference,  be- 
cause it  is  80  percent  in  the  House  bill. 
That  could  mean  an  increased  cost  to 
the  consumer.  We  have  to  balance  the 
consumers'  interests  with  the  fact  that  If 
the  dairy  farmer  cannot  take  a  profit,  he 
is  not  going  to  be  tli-^re. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  My.  Pre  ident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fart  that 
the  former's  share  of  the  food  dollar  is 
only  39  rents  and  tli.Tt  tlie  oilier  cost  is 
61  cents? 

Mr.  DOIF.  Ibot  is  the  way  I  under- 
.stand  it. 

It  is  also  tine  that  the  Anieiiian  roii- 
.siuner  lias  the  best  food  bargain  in  the 
world.  About  16  to  17  percent  of  his  dis- 
posable ineome  in  this  country  got:s  for 
food,  and  that  is  the  best  food  iiargain  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  totally  objective, 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  K.msas 
can  state  that  this  really  is  not  just  a 
farm  bill.  In  essence,  it  also  is  a  con- 
sumer bill.  We  have  had  all  the  scare 
.stories  about  the  price  of  bread  going  to 
a  dollar  a  loaf,  and  it  never  happened.  It 
never  happened,  because  the  American 
farmer  produced.  But  if  we  gel  back  into 
a  position  of  rigidity,  in  which  the  farmer 
has  no  protection,  why  should  he  stay  in 
agriculture? 

So  I  really  believe  th;U.  we  have  a  very 
important  task  befoic  us  today;  and  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  ine  from  Secretary  Butz,  dated 
March  25,  1975.  I  really  do  not  find  any 
great  deal  of  quarrel  about  it,  except 
that  I  do  not  reach  the  same  conclusion. 
I  recognize  that  Secretary  Butz  has  a 
greater  responsibility;  but  I  believe  that 
Secretary  Butz  also  recognizes  that  we 
have  a  responsibility,  not  in  considering 
farmers  as  some  special  interest  group 
that  sjiould  be  pampered,  that  should  be 


paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treasui-y.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  that  view. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEPARTMI  NT    OF    .ACRICTITURE. 

Washington,   D.C.,  March    ,?5,   197 :i. 
Mm.  Robert  Dole, 
U .S.  Senate. 

Df,.*r  Senator  Doi.f:  The  ninrked-i'p  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  4296  bears  out  one  of  our  strong- 
est arguments  against  tliis  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion. It  has  now  become  a  costly  three-year 
Biil,  including  escalators  on  loans  a.s  well 
as  target  prices. 

It  is  true  thai  costs  of  farm  production 
li.ive  been  pushed  upward  by  the  same  In- 
iiationary  pressures  that  have  affected  other 
i.'idustries.  But  there  is  no  overall  "emer- 
t;ency"  in  the  farm  sector  of  the  type  that 
this  Bill  attempts  to  redress  by  making  ex- 
cessive increases  in  the  price  support  levels 
for  wheat,  feed  grain,  cotton,  soybeans,  milk 
and  tobacco.  Such  increases  will  have 
predictable  consequences  in  undermining 
export  trade,  or  of  necessitating  export  sub- 
sidies. 

The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973,  in  effect  for  only  19  mouths,  has 
led  to  record  levels  in  farm  exports,  farm 
operators'  net  Income,  and  total  farm  cash 
receipts.  At  the  same  time,  taxpayers  have 
benefited  by  a  reduction  in  payments  from 
a  peak  of  nearly  $4  billion  to  only  $625  mil- 
lion in  calendar  1974,  and  by  the  fact  that 
(jO  million  acres  have  been  released  for  plant- 
ing as  farmers  move  Into  full  production  o' 
ci-oi)s  that  are  in  greatest  demand. 

The  Bill  would  deny  farmers  the  incentive 
t  >  prortuce  commodities  needed  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, causnig  them,  instead,  to  produce 
lor  Government  guarantees.  It  would  force 
cropland  out  of  production  and  drain  the 
Federal  Trea.sury  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
piogram  paymenU;.  It  would  lead  to  further 
increases  in  farm  production  costs  and  even- 
tually to  higher  focxl  prices.  And  it  would 
loi-ce  U.S.  farm  goods  out  of  world  markets, 
voakening  our  position  in  world  trade,  and 
destroying  the  benefits  to  oiu'  economy  of 
record-high  farm  exports. 

I  .sympathize  with  the  concerns  of  far)nor.s 
o\er  declining  demand  for  their  prcxlucts 
and  increasing  cost  of  production  as  much 
as  anyone  in  America.  But  the  answer  is 
to  deal  aggressively  and  quickly  with  tlie 
h!\~.\fi  ca\ises  of  these  problems — recession 
nnd  inflation.  The  answer  is  not  the  marked - 
up  version  of  H.R.  4396,  which  is  an  inap- 
propriate response  to  boili  farmer  and  con- 
.snrner  concerns. 

You  may   wish   to   refer   to   the   cnchi.sed 
■-nni'nary  for  fm-ther  details. 
Sincerely, 

Eari.  L.  Btttz, 

Secretary. 
Stmm.a<*y  of   U.SDA  Anai  vsis — Senate  Ver- 
sion OF  THE   1975  ACUI-OLTURE  EmFROFNTY 

Act 

This  proposed  legislation  would: 
Increase  wheat,  corn  and  cotton  loan  rates 
and  target  prices. 


Establisli  mand;itory  price  suppori  for  soy- 
beans. 

Increase  tlie  1975,76  dairy  price  suppoii. 
and  adjust  it  quarterly. 

Cover  a  three-year  period  with  esralHtor^ 
on  loan.s  i including  soybeans)  and  target 
Ijrlce.s,  whUe  changing  the  escalator  conjp<j- 
nent  to  exclude  feed  and  feeder  stock. 

Establish  20-month  lopns  for  wheat,  iced 
grains  and  soybeans. 

EsiHblisli  18-month  loans  for  cotton. 
Recjuire  tobacco  to  be  supported  at  70  ni  r- 
(!("it  of  parity  for  1975 — a  one-year  provi-ion. 
Mandate  CCC  to  re^eil  only  at  115  per.fni 
oi"  target  price. 

Amon^  ilie  short.^oi)nnt,s  of  tills  legislation 
are  that  it  would: 

Increase  milk  prices  by  about  8  cents  per 
gallon,  ciieese  by  10  cents  per  pound,  and 
butter  by  20  cents  per  pound,  with  total 
added  cost  to  consumers  of  about  $1  billion 
Cost  the  taxpayer  nearly  $2.5  billion  in 
1975,  and  e.'^ralate  to  nearly  $10  billion  bv 
1977. 

Lead  once  again  to  paying  farmers  not 
to  farm.  Production  will  be  curbed,  leading 
to  higher  food  prices,  and  to  heavy  involve- 
ment by  government  in  the  lives  of  farmers. 
Reduce  the  prodvction  of  food  crops,  and 
Increase  the  production  of  nonfood  crops  in 
1975  as  compared  to  what  would  otherwise 
occur.  This  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  the 
bill  Is  purportedly  designed  to  do.  It  wiU 
induce  farmers  to  grow  more  cotton  (wiii'Mi 
Is  already  In  surplus)  and  less  feed  grams 
and  soybeans  (which  are  in  short  supplj ) 
than  are  now  planned. 

Provide  price  protection  to  farmers  :'ir 
in  excess  of  their  out  of  pocket  costs.  'Tro- 
tccting"  inflated  land  values  will  simply  Ic.id 
to  another  round  of  inflation,  and  a  fi'ni.ir 
effort  in  the  future  to  have  the  new  l.nrl 
values  "protected." 

Respond  to  a  non-existent  eineTgci,' y 
Ihotigh  urain  prices  have  declined  m  reci-Jit 
montlis,  they  are  still  at  levels  far  abo-,  e 
those  of  ,3  or  4  years  ago.  Most  wheat  and 
feed  grain  producers  are  coming  off  Ll.e 
highest  inco'ne  years  of  tiieir  lives.  CoHon 
groweis  are  unquestionably  sufTcnng.  but 
this  is  not  a  proper  .vjltnion  to  their  situa- 
tion. 

Erocl"  our  lompeti! Ive  position  in  voilu 
markets,  ulriinately  resulting  In  a  red.icti.)!j 
of  U.S.  .tgricultiiral  e.xports.  This  will  fur- 
ther wenl.cn  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
make  all  imports,  including  petroleum,  more 
e.xpp,  sive.  Tlie  proposed  lpgi-,laiion  will  pii.  ,' 
U.S.  coti;iii  on;  of  tlie  world  nia:kft  inime- 
di-ritcly. 

Provide  a  pri.  e  umbrella  for  compel  in- 
fa'.Titrb  art.tnul  the  world  leading  to  fnnlur 
(letirior.it ion  oi  our  ionipetili\c  position  in 
flit  vu-e  years. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  »^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  some  comparison  tables  fur- 
nished by  the  USDA  on  carryover  jiroi- 
pcts  under  the  ciu-rent  legislation  and 
under  the  proposed  Senate  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia! 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i.i  the  Ri.  oku. 
as  follows: 


PROJECTED  BUOGFT  OUTLAYS     CURRENT  LEGISLATIOti  VERSUS  SfNATE  AGRICULTURE  COMVimf    PROPOSID  BIIL 

lOollars  in  millions) 


Commoilily 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Current 
legislation 


feed  gr.^ms. 
Wheat    . 
Cotton. 
Soybeans... 
Danv  ..     '[ 
Tjtjri:(.o 

Tot;,! 


ChsHjjP  riup  to  Senate  IjiII. 


tl04 
75 

104 

14 
684 


Senate  M\ 

{169 
113 
941 

709 

4a.-! 

2 


Current 

legislation 

1119 

85 

153 


311 

35 


2,427 


702 


+1.743 


-r.,i'e  hill 

$4  .,/"; 

l,'i?4 

1,091 

t73 

b71 

'!9 

?,643 

4-7.  941 

CultPrit 
'e^islalioii 


Seno'e  hiil 


$121 

15.116 

<7 

1  78fc 

•137 

1  3t7 

874 

320 

<8o 

37 

?\ 

428 

9.949 

+9, 521 


'  Ofnaiez  net  receipt  Irom  loan  and  inventory  activity. 
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1975                  1976 

1977 

l:.7S                        1976 

19;; 

**i»<te*  acre; (miWoii). 

. 

73.2                 72.0 

70.0 

Prices: 

S*s?oi  average 

CCC  release 

Dollars  per  biKhel 

Million  bushels 

J.  lb 

2.  36                   2. 66 

1^^ 

2.74 

2. 126                2. 168 

2.377                2,615 

1.931                 2.041 

•146                    574 

2,147 
2.722 

2,080 
64? 

Gcveinrnent  «'«nenrtituies: 

loan  and  inventory 

Deficiency  payments 

Total  supply.    . . 

Million  dollar^ 

. 

llSP 

£  ritltiiii  stucks 

■ 

Pr-CM- 

Dollara  per  bii^hal 

T.-i-^get  price? 

2. 05                   2.  31 
1.  37                   1.  37 

2.38 
1  37 

CAPpajn.enls .  . 



75                    81 

87 

1  iL),)  r aIa 

....... — ... 

.-.-         ..     .                . - --,.      ... _ 

1             Total 

75                    84 

87 

WHEAT- 

COST  ANALYSIS  SENATE  PROPOSAL 

-- 

1975                  1976 

1977 

71.0 

1975                  197f. 

115                   ?  9(1 

*    *                    1  04 

61 

1977 

PJ !.-.»?(!  acre?  (miltioTi) 

73.2                 72.0 

';''-i<(  T  average 

3.1f| 
4.3?. 
.66 

CCC  releasp 

Million  bujheb 

Ot  *iCie.iry  (at© 

2,  12fi                 2  168 

.:.  377                  ->  615 
1.0-1                  ?  041 

1.66;                 1.93/ 

2.177 

Million  doll.irs 

" 

2.752 

2  080 

672 

1.975 

Gov^rnni#nl  ( ■[!»ii'Iituf»^s: 

Loan  a-i'.J  inv©(»!ofy 

U.ft 

F"i<r-  <;*ofVr        

164 

346 

Pi     Ti-'.itbj»    fl             ..     .     

Deli-ien  y  paymeuli  .  . 

...                     1    18? 
113                      128 

1,  m 

137 

Dollars  per  fcu;hel 

OftPpavments 

Total 



Pn  r.: 

X  10                   3. 51 

<:.  50                 2.  83 

3.76 
3.03 

113                1.474 

1  7B6 

T.Vf-f-t  pfk*s 

C08M:  COSl  AN\t*:,;i  Of  CURRtt^T  LfGISLATtON  (1973  ACT) 

1975 

1967              1977 

1975 

1978              1977 

T»l,il 

Toijl 

P:,ir.'f  ?  ..'ftfi  (miUiiin  acres) 

75.3 

77.0              77.0 

Season  average 

rrr  rpif^«.A 

2.25 

1    SQ 

2.00              1.90 

1.82              1.85 

Million  b'l'-heh 

rovfrnintnt  eip^ndiliire:: 

1  oin  ,in1  inventory 

Ueficiencv  DavmMtS 

Million  doll.ir; 

pi  .-Kir      '   ,11 

6.073 

6.43* 

6,533             6.667 
7.  293             7.  801 

h.  100              6.  495 
1.133              1.306 

.       .            6  675 

L    !.ogst(Kks 

759 

OiLJiief  (jtiywients 

Total 

83 

95                 97 

2h 

Dollar::  pti  ku  he) 

83 

95                 97 

ih 

P.i.r-.: 

1.38 

:  ,".            1  51 

1   11'                1,  10 

Umo  fate . 

1.10 

Uo'"-.  Increiie  cof"  tv  25  percitl  to  cakulate  toiil  fe*d  grain  expenditure";. 

CORN;  COST  AilAlYSIS  01  StitATfc  PKUPOSAL 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Total 


Pljnlert  a^ -es  (million  atre?) 


75.3 


Piortuttiun 6  073 

TdUl  juoijly 6.434 

i/^e 5,675 

Tfi.ii  i  ^\oeki 759 

f-.,  o»   t  h.ise    

Pfu 

l.i'^r'i  prices 2.25 

Lojii  ute 1.87 


78.0  78.5 

Million  bu'bels 

6,630  6,816 

7,  390  8.  207 

6.  000  B.  240 

1.390  1,967 

5.  7C.0  5. 928 

Dollars  per  bushel 

2.  58  2. 74 

2.15  2.29 


1975 


1976 


Sea<<on  average 2,25 

CCCrelca.';e 2.59 

O'fifiiMic^  rate 

Gu.ernmenl  enpenditures: 

Loan  and  mvMlarT 

Denciency  payments . 

OiidSter  pavn;ert? 135 

Tutsi..  ITi 


2.20 

2.97 

.38 


Will'cn  tl,' 

isrs 

1,  )I9 

2. 1% 

Ibi 

I,^'57 

2,371 

165 

',976 

4,537 

455 

7  908 


No'e-  Irr'FTe  Cf  'r  b\  '">  percent  to  cslcitl'le  lofil  'eed  tiMn  e«f  er.diluie, 

UPLAND  COTTON     COST  ANALYSIS  CURHEKT  LEOISLATIO:;  (1973  ACT) 


1975 


1976 


Minion  bale;^ 


P  !c  t'd  icres(miUion  a're*) 9.9  10.0 

Bi>ginning  itocks 6.2  5.8 

Production ,  9,8  9  9 

"upply  16.0  15  7 

ll.a    10.2  10.5 

f i;(l'it!  noiks 5.8  5.2 

Million 

^;.tlO.  Si  .litolment 11.0  U.O 


Million  acres 


1977  Total 

10.0  

5.2 

9.9 

15.1  

11  5 

3.6 

11.0 


Cenb  per  pound 


197S 


1976 


1977 


Total 


Prices;: 

Target  price 

loan  Rate 

Season  average 

Oijl'cieiic^  rate 

Loan  and  hi.,  jit'i  y 
Oeficienc*  iiaumtnt 
Disaster  pa)nient. 

Toldl 


38.  Oil 

1,'  H 

.1,'.  00 

41.00 
3.13 

4b  r;6 

34.27 

40  00 

39.00 

55  UO 

1  00 

0 

MillHin  iMIars 


42 

47 
75 


-79 
147 
85 


0 
91 


164 


r.3 


-137 


-265 
194 
251 

180 
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861  r> 


1975 


Planted  ane:  (million  acres) 11.5 

Pogmninf  ^tOlks 6.  2 

Production II,  1 

Supply  - 17.3 

Use      -- 10.0 

Fndin^  ^torl.', 7.3 

Ndtioiidl  allotment     U.O 


1976 


12.0 


1977 


ToUl 


13.0 


Million  bales 


7.3 
11.5 
18.8 
9.7 
9.1 


9.1 
12.5 
21.6 
10.0 
11.6 


Million  acres 
U.O  U.O 


Prices: 


Target  price     .   , 

Loan  rate    . 

Season  average. 
Defirienry  i,-;te 

Expenditures: 


Loan  and  iiuentor. 
Dehctency  payment 
Disaster  pd)  oent 

Total.  . 


1975 


48,00 

40,  on 

41,00 
8.00 


1976 


1977 


Total 


Cents  per  pound 


54,67 

45,5b 

46,00 

9.11 


60.68 
50  57 
51.00 
10  U 


Wiilion  dollars 


427 

420 
94 


506 
478 
107 


941 


1,091 


717 
531 
!19 

1,367 


!  650 

1,  4-9 

320 


r.cte  -  A-   umption' :  (I)  1975  tarset  ot  48  cents  and  loan  of  40  cents.  Both  target  and  loan  escalated  for  1976  ,iiil'  1977 
iiij>;<  (.0  18  mo  loan  period  wi!h  no  prepayment  ot  Jtorage  costs  by  producers. 
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SOYBEANS:  PROJECTED  SUPPLY-DISPOSITION,  1975  THROUGH  1977,  CURRENT  LfGISLATION  ( 


dtt  exCPpl  fP"'!   ,H 

i9:3  f'CT) 


3,  399 
id  lee^ler  c^i^le  e>fiuJed  'ropi  If!,?' 


1975-76 


Soybeans: 

Ac.eage  (million  a^rei): 

Planted .. 

Harvested 

Yield  per  tiarvest  acres  (bustiel>). 
Suprly  (million  bushels): 

Beginning  stocks,  Sept,  1 

Production 

Total  supply 


56  6 
55.5 
27.0 

135 

1.  500 

1,635 


1976  77 


56.0 

55.0 

27.25 

280 
1,500 

1,780 


1977-78 


55.0 
54.0 
27.5 

280 
1,485 

1,765 


Disposition  (million  bushel'): 

Domestic.  _  _ 

Exports 

Total  disposition 

Total  carryover  Aug.  31.. . 
Season  average  price  (dollars  per  bushel). 
Farm  value  of  product  (million  dollars) 


1975  76 


855 

500 


1976  77 


940 
560 


.355 

280 

4  00 

.000 


1,500 
280 

3.75 
5  625 


1977  •■i 


970 
59(1 

1   Sfti) 

/^'5 

3  r.ri 

5  T)': 
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Soybeans: 

Aueage  (million  arie^). 

Planted 

Harvested 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  (bushels). 
ily(rnillion  bushels): 
B'^gmning  stocks.  Sept,  I .  .      . 
Production 


1975-76 


1976-77 


Si,[M'iy 


55,6 
55.5 
27.0 

135 
1,500 


57.0 

56.0 

27.25 

280 
1,525 


1977  78 


60 

59 

27.0 

405 
1,593 


Total  iiipply. .. 

Di-pc  "tion  (million  bu.hels): 

Domestic 

Fnports 


Total  disposition 


1.635 


855 
500 

1,355 


1,805 


900 
500 


1,400 


1,993 


930 
500 

1,430 


r.-;rr'/over,  Aug  3i : 

Commercial 

CCC  owned  ard  umlei  lOd'! 

Total 


1975  76 


100 
180 


1976  77 


100 

305 


19-7 


i(.n 


280 


405 


Loan  rate  (dollars  per  bu.hei) 

Season  average  prire(rio!lars  per  bush^-l) 
Farm  value  of  product  (mil!  inn  dollars)... 
Loan  outlays: 

1975  crop 

1976  crop.. 

1977  crop.. 

Total  n-t  S'lnua!      


3.94 

4.25 

6,375 

709 


/';9 


4.53 

4.45 

6,786 

-709 
1,382 

"673' 


-1.  3«i 
2  252 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  according  to 
the  figures,  under  the  current  legisla- 
tion we  will  have  an  increase  in  wheat 
production  from  2,126  million  bushels 
this  year  to  2.168  million  bushels  next 
year— 1976,  and  2,147  million  bushels  the 
following  year— 1977.  They  predicted 
carryover  stocks,  reserves,  if  you  will, 
will  be  446  million  bushels  this  year,  547 
million  bushels  in  1976,  and  642  million 
bushels  in  1977. 

Under  the  provi.sions  of  the  Senate  bill 
we  consider  today,  wheat  production  is 
expected  to  increase  from  2.126  million 
this  year  to  2.168  million  next  year  and 
2.177  million  in  1977 — with  a  resultant 
carryover  of  672  million  bushels  in  1977, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
?ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
.■statement  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'Mr.  Curtis)   in  support  of  this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATFMF.N-T    BY    SENATOR    CURTIS 

At  this  time  we  are  not  In  the  process  of 
writing  a  new  farm  bill.  The  decision  has 
been  macJe  to  update  the  existing  farm  law. 
Co.asequently,  we  are  not  debating  at  this 
time  the  question  of  what  Is  the  best  plan 
for  a  farm  program. 

The  Issue  that  is  met,  at  this  time  is, 
■  Should  the  target  prices  and  the  loan  rates 
be  raised?" 

Ill  answering  this  qtiestlon,  we  must  take 


into   account   the   question   of    tlie    iarmci, 
cost. 

In  the  last  two  years  all  of  the  farmer's 
costs  have  not  only  Increased,  they  have 
soared.  Land  taxes  have  gone  up;  the  cost  of 
fertilizer  has  skyrocketed;  tractor  fuel  has 
increased  tremendously;  farm  machinery, 
both  new  and  used,  has  risen  very  drastically, 
as  have  repair  costs.  We  could  go  on  enu- 
merating all  the  other  costs  that  ha\e  risen. 

Consequently,  I  believe  that  the  t.iiget 
price  and  the  loan  rates  should  be  raised.  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  p.ass  legisla- 
tion to  do  that.  I  hope  that  when  the  legisla- 
tion Is  completed  the  level  for  the  target 
prices  and  loan  rates  will  be  such  as  can  be- 
come law,  and  which  is  In  the  best  intere.sts 
of  Agriculture  for  both  the  long  run  :>iid  the 
short  run. 

Tlie  livestock  situation  is  in  very  bad  von- 
dition.  We  must  do  everything  v.e  can  to  iiii- 
prove  it.  Our  Imports  must  be  reduced  and 
we  must  promote  greater  sales  at  home  ;.!id 
abroad. 

The  best  prices  that  we  have  received  for 
grain  in  decades  have  been  the  result  of  our 
expanded  trade.  The  export  of  farm  com- 
modities must  continue  to  be  the  primary 
objective  of  the  government,  not  only  fcr 
the  benefit  of  Agriculture,  but  for  the  beiiefr 
of  our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ieser\e  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  staff,  David  Volght  and  Helen  Burke. 


be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  con.sideration  of  and  votin^- 
on  this  bill. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  me  1  rainuie? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unar.- 
imous  consent  that  Dr.  Leo  Mahon.  ol 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  today 
during  the  consideration  of  the  pendint; 
bill  and  durin.y  rollcall  votes  on  amend- 
ments and  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teiv.- 
poi-e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  THLTIMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rLsc 
In  .<;upport  of  H.R.  4296,  the  emergency 
farm  price  support  bill,  and  appreciare 
the  efforts  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  its  distinguished  chair- 
man. Mr.  Talmadge,  in  expeditiously  rc- 
portli-ig  this  legislation  previously  pa.'.^cd 
by  the  Hou.se. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  clear  and  ur- 
gent. This  Nation's  farmer,  remain  the 
backbone  of  our  economy  and  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  U.S.  position  as  the  world  s 
richest  and  strongest  nation.  If  we  are 
to  regain  national  prosperity  and  con- 
tinue as  a  world  power,  then  we  mu.st 
take  all  necessary  stvps  to  maintain  the 
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strength  and  productive  capacity  of  our 
iiKiicultural  sector.  This  emergency  price 
support  bill  will  instill  greater  confidence 
.unong  our  farmers  as  they  proceed  with 
pi ms  for  their  1975  crops.  It  will  not 
guarantee  them  a  profit,  but  it  will  pro- 
\  ide  reasonable  marketing  stability  for 
some  of  the  major  agricultural  commod- 
iries  and  make  it  po.ssible  fur  our  more 
L-ffirient  farmers  to  survive. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  several 
aspects  of  this  legi.>lation  winch  should 
prove  especially  helpful  to  South  Caro- 
lina farmers.  One  ol  the  most  important 
Items  in  the  bill  is  the  cotton  tiir«et  price 
amendment,  offered  by  Mr  Talm.^dce  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Although  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  proposal  falls  short  of  the  figure 
necessary  to  get  the  iob  done,  the  48 
cent.s  per  pound  target  price  level  and  the 
40  cents  per  pound  loan  level  should  en- 
able our  more  efficient  cotton  farmers  to 
survive  until  market  prices  improve.  Of 
course.  I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
committee  adopted  the  substance  of  my 
bill.  S.  434.  which  would  have  elevated 
cotton  target  prices  to  5.5  cents  per 
pound — a  level  closer  to  the  average  co.^t 
of  production  in  the  Southeast. 

USDA  officials  are  contending  that  an 
increase  in  the  target  price  and  or  loan 
level  will  stimulate  exce.ss  production  of 
cotton.  However.  I  do  not  believe  the  eco- 
nomic factvS  support  .->uch  a  contention. 
For  one  thing,  the  proposed  modest  in- 
crease in  the  target  price  i,-  still  well 
below  the  average  ro.st  of  production  for 
the  vast  majority  of  cotton  farmers.  Cot- 
ton producers  are  not  likely  to  alter  their 
1975  planting  intentions,  which  revealed 
a  significant  drop  in  cotton  acreage  from 
last  year,  even  if  this  proposal  is 
enacted. 

The  relative  prospects  for  profits  In 
alternate  crops,  principally  small  grains, 
soybeans  and  corn,  coupled  wih  the  un- 
favorable cost-price  situation  in  cotton 
which  will  not  be  greatly  changed  by  this 
bill,  preclude  a  significant  Increase  in  cot- 
ton production.  Thus,  this  legislation 
constitutes  merely  a  lifeline  to  insure 
survival  of  our  more  efficient  cotton 
farmers  until  market  prices  tor  that  crop 
improve. 

Another  part  of  the  Stuute  Agriculture 
Committee  version  of  this  emergency 
farm  bill  which  will  especially  help  our 
farmers  is  the  soybean  loan  pro_2:ram.  Al- 
though I  have  reservations  about  greater 
involvement  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  conmiodity  area.  I  realize  that  re- 
cent declines  in  soybean  prices  and  a 
shortage  of  agricultural  credit  provide 
strong  reasons  for  a  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loan  program  for  .soybean 
producers.  The  estimated  soybean  loan 
level  of  $3.94  per  bushel  will  be  especially 
beneficial  to  South  Carolina  farmers  in 
the  production  of  this  key  crop,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  leading  sources 
of  agricultural  income  in  my  State. 

I  also  welcome  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  which  increases  1975  tobacco 
support  prices  to  70  percent  of  parity. 
Thus  is  a  very  modest  increase  that  should 
keep  support  levels  well  below  antici- 
pated 1975  market  prices,  but  the  higher 


support  level  is  needed  to  insme  stability 
in  tobacco  marketing.  Tobacco  farmers 
have  been  faced  with  extraordinaiy  in- 
crea.ses  in  production  costs  and  have  been 
requested  to  step  up  production  to  meet 
expanded  export  demand.  The  proposed 
increase  in  support  levels  will  give  them 
the  a.ssuiance  they  need  to  compete  in 
this   uncertiiin  environment. 

Other  faceu>  of  tiiis  emergency  farm 
bill  will  al.so  be  aprjieciated  by  the  farm 
communities  m  my  region.  The  modest 
mcioa.ses  in  target  prices  and  loan  levels 
for  wheat  and  corn  are  needed  in  re- 
sjx>nse  to  rapid  increases  in  production 
costs  since  1973  and  recent  declines  in 
prices  of  these  commodities. 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  especially 
luiid  hit  by  escalating  production  costs 
and  need  an  adjustment  in  support  lev- 
els lo  maintain  adequate  milk  produc- 
tion. In  my  opinion  one  of  the  key  issues 
here  is  the  necessity  of  regular,  periodic 
adjustments  in  price  support  levels  by 
USDA.  If  there  must  be  a  compromise 
with  the  House  and  tlie  administration 
on  this  issue,  I  liope  the  feature  of  quar- 
terly adjustments  in  dairy  supi)ort  prices 
will  be  maintained. 

Our  farmers  need  final  legislative  ac- 
tion immediately,  so  that  they  can  con- 
fidently proceed  with  their  planting  de- 
ci.sions.  If  we  protect  our  efficient  farm- 
ers in  this  time  of  economic  duress,  I  am 
confident  that  the  free  market  will  take 
care  of  the  bulk  of  our  farm  problems  in 
tlie  long  run. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
oppased  to  the  farm  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  And  I  shall  vote  against  it.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  .join  me. 

This  bill  is  labeled  an  emergency  bill. 
I  see  no  emergency  in  legislation  which 
would  raise  prices  for  eveiy  grocery 
shopper  in  America. 

If  this  bill  passes,  American  coasum- 
er.s — at  the  very  least — will  pay  8 
cents  more  for  a  gallon  of  milk.  20  cents 
more  for  a  pound  of  butter,  and  10  cents 
more  for  a  pound  of  cheese.  This  means 
an  additional  SI  billion  in  grocery  costs 
to  the  consumer.  We  must  not  allow  this 
to  happen. 

I  see  no  emergency  in  either  the  House 
bill  or  the  Senate  bill— both  of  which 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  millions  and 
even  billions  of  dollars  for  the  purposes 
of  raising  food  prices. 

Under  the  House  proposal,  taxpayers 
will  pay  at  least  $470  million  in  new 
taxes  for  price  suppoils.  This  includes 
S350  million  in  Groveniment  price  sub- 
sidies to  cotton  growers.  $50  million  to 
the  dauy  industry,  and  S70  million  to 
grain  producers. 

Tlie  piovision.s  oi  the  Senate  bill  are 
even  worse. 

Accordini,'  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, the  Senate  bill  will  increase  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  by  $1.7  billion  in  1975. 
$7.9  billion  in  1976.  and  $9.5  bUllon  in 
1977.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  con- 
sumer and  a  taxpayer  rip-off. 

We  should  be  moving  closer  to  a  free 
market  economy  in  agriculture,  not  fur- 
ther away. 

The  essence  of  this  'emergency"  bill  Is 
to  increase  the  target  prices  for  a  variety 


of  crops.  I  opposed  the  target  price  con- 
cept when  it  was  enacted  in  1973. 

A  target  price  simply  guarantees  that 
the  taxpayers  will  begin  paying  farmers 
subsidies  if  market  prices  slide  below 
the  target  price.  In  1973  when  the  target 
price  system  began  as  a  replacement  for 
the  old  automatic  subsidies  and  acreage 
control  programs,  the  targets  were  set 
at  SI. 38  a  bu.shel  of  corn.  $2.05  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  38  cents  for  a  pound 
of  cotton. 

Now  the  Senate  bill  proposes  target 
levels  of  ,S2.25  for  corn— an  increase  of 
87  cents  over  present  law,  $3.10  for 
wheat — an  increase  of  $1.05.  and  48  cents 
for  cotton — an  increase  of  10  cents. 

The  reason  for  this  Government-sub- 
sidized inflation  is  simple.  When  target 
prices  were  set  in  1973.  farmers  expected 
subsidies.  But  prices  have  shot  up  so 
high  in  the  last  2  yeai-s  that  now  the 
farmers  want  the  target  prices  set  higher 
so  that  they  can  receive  subsidy  pay- 
ments. 

If  this  is  allowed  to  happen,  we  can 
expect  to  ha\e  a  bill  come  through  the 
Senate  almost  every  year  raising  the 
price  of  crops. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Congress  I  have 
called  for  an  end  to  Government  inter- 
ference in  our  agricultural  economy.  In 
the  last  few  years  the  Government  has 
begun  in  a  small  way  to  phase  itself  out 
of  involvement  in  our  agricultural  sector. 
As  a  result.  Government  subsidy  costs 
have  dropped  from  $3.9  billion  to  around 
$600  million  in  the  last  3  years. 

This  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect 
on  our  agricultural  economy  in  two  ways. 
First.  U.S.  farm  exports  will  reach  $22 
billion  in  1975.  an  increase  from  $8  bil- 
lion in  1972.  Tliis  is  because  U.S.  farmers 
are  now  freer  to  iLse  their  unsui-passed 
productive  efficiencies  to  best  advantage 
in  competing  abroad. 

And  secondly,  American  farming  to- 
day has  the  incentive  to  adapt  itself  to 
changing  patterns  by  growing  crops  that 
are  in  demand  rather  than  growing  crops 
merely  to  fill  Federal  storage  bins. 

By  returning  American  agriculture  to 
the  dole,  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  re- 
versing the  trend  toward  making  farm- 
ers stand  on  their  own  corporate  feet. 

If  we  pass  the  Senate  bill,  we  will  be 
going  on  record  as  favoring  total  farm 
subsidies  at  $2.4  billion  in  1975.  $8.6  bil- 
lion in  1976.  and  $9.90  billion  in  1977. 
This  is  an  even  bigger  Federal  commit- 
ment than  existed  before  the  1973  legis- 
lation was  enacted. 

The  farm  sector  does  not  need  Gov- 
ernment giveaways.  There  is  a  huge  and 
growing  world  demand  for  wheat,  soy- 
beans and  feed  grains.  American  agri- 
culture can  respond  to  this  world  de- 
mand and  can  do  it  profitably  without 
Government  support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
price  support  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
after  close  consultation  with  numerous 
farm  leaders  in  my  State.  I  have  decided 
to  oppose  the  pending  farm  price  sup- 
port bill.  Not  one  farm  specialist  in  Ari- 
zona has  advised  me  of  his  support  ol 
this  bill. 
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Sm-e,  the  farmers  say,  tliey  are  as  ready 
as  anyone  else  to  accept  money  from  the 
Government  if  it  is  being  given  away,  but 
they  do  not  want  to  do  it  because  they 
believe  it  is  wi-ong. 

They  believe  it  is  wrong  to  make  farm- 
ers sell  to  the  Government  instead  of  to 
the  marketplace.  It  is  wrong  to  increase 
co.'^ts  to  the  taxpayers  by  several  billions 
of  dollars  for  a  Government  farm  pro- 
gram that  had  finally  dropped  below  the 
billion  dollar  level.  It  is  wrong  for  the 
Government  to  encourage  farmers  to 
grow  more  of  one  crop — cotton,  which 
is  already  in  surplus,  and  less  of  needed 
food  production,  such  as  soybeans  and 
sorghum  grain. 

It  is  also  wrong  to  artificially  increase 
the  price  of  commodities  so  far  above 
the  world  price  that  our  farm  products 
will  be  priced  out  of  their  normal  export 
markets.  Moreover,  and  this  is  of  funda- 
mental importance,  the  proposed  farm 
bill  is  the  wrong  way  to  deal  with  the 
farmers'  biggest  problem,  which  is  in- 
flation and  the  destruction  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
farm  subsidy  bill  on  general  principle.  It 
is  a  giant  step  backward  to  the  days  when 
we  had  a  multibillion-dollar  farm  sup- 
port program,  massive  surpluses,  huge 
storage  costs,  and  export  subsidies. 

The  bill  before  us  will  establish  a  3- 
year  price  support — and  loan — increase 
program  for  wheat,  corn,  and  upland  cot- 
ton. A  mandatory  price  support  and  loan 
program  will  be  established  for  soybeans. 
The  price  support  of  manufacturing  milk 
will  be  Increased  and  tobacco  price  sup- 
ports are  established  for  the  1975  crop. 

The  total  cost  of  this  program  to  the 
*axpayer  could  be  $2.5  bilhon  in  1975  and 
might  rise  even  higher  by  1977,  accord- 
ing to  a  table  provided  me  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Turning  to  a 
commodity  which  is  of  great  interest  in 
Arizona.  Government  payments  for  up- 
land cotton  may  be  $1.4  billion  greater 
under  the  Senate  farm  bill  version,  than 
under  present  law,  by  1977. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  sound  logic 
for  turning  away  from  the  present  agri- 
cultural system.  After  30  or  40  years  of 
gradually  working  to  get  our  farm  pro- 
grams more  tied  to  the  marketplace,  we 
are  suddenly  asked  to  turn  things  around 
and  return  to  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Under  the  present  farm  program, 
farmers  have  achieved  geographical 
shifts  in  production  that  have  resulted 
in  increased  overall  efficiency  and  more 
complete  utilization  of  farm  resources. 
We  arc  now  using  all  our  farming  assets 
and  gaining  substantial  returns  in  the 
world  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  be  proud  that 
our  farm  exports  grew  four  times  over 
in  the  period  of  1972.  1973,  and  1974  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  3  years  of 
1969  to  1971.  In  1974,  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  exceeded  $22  biUion  and 
I-rovided  approximately  1  million  jobs 
for  American  workers  employed  in  the 
production,  processing,  or  distribution  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  export. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  note  that  the 
existing  high  level  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural production,  stimulated  by  exports 
has    almo.st    ended    Government    farm 


payments.  The  period  of  large  agricul- 
tural exports  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  great  drop  in  governmental  farm  pro- 
gram costs.  In  the  1974  fiscal  year  alone, 
direct  payments  to  farmers  declined 
over  $2  billion,  to  about  $500  million 
from  $2.6  billion  in  1973. 

Why  tamper  with  these  results?  Why 
substitute  a  system  of  encouraging 
farmers  to  produce  for  Government 
warehouses  instead  of  for  the  market- 
place? Why  take  a  risk  on  pricing  Amer- 
ican farm  products  out  of  the  world  ex- 
port market  and  losing  a  great  asset 
which  is  needed  to  help  offset  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  fuel  imports? 

Above  and  beyond  these  general  con- 
cerns I  have  about  the  farm  legislation, 
I  am  particularly  disturbed  at  its  impact 
upon  the  cotton  industry.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  already  a  large  surplus  of 
cotton  in  carryover  stocks,  the  Senate 
bill  would  propose  to  increase  tlie  target 
price  at  which  farmers  would  be  eligible 
for  payments  of  the  difference  between 
the  target  price  and  any  lower  market 
price.  For  1975,  the  target  price  would 
rise  to  $0.48  per  pound  for  upland  cotton 
from  the  present  $0.38.  Also,  for  1975,  the 
loan  level,  which  detennines  the  amount 
of  money  the  farmer  can  borrow  from 
the  Government  by  pledging  his  crops  as 
security,  would  be  i-aised  to  $0.40  per 
pound  for  upland  cotton. 

The  obvious  result  of  these  provisions 
would  be  to  stimulate  the  planting  of 
lower  quality,  lower  yield  cotton  that 
would  not  ordinarily  be  grown.  On 
March  17,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  planting  intentions  for 
1975  of  nearly  10  million  acres  of  upland 
cotton.  This  is  a  drop  of  about  4  million 
acres  from  the  actual  planted  acreage  in 
1974.  However,  with  a  48-cent  price 
and  a  40-cent  loan  rate,  planted  acres  of 
upland  cotton  are  projected  to  be  arti- 
ficially increased  by  an  additional  2  mil- 
lion acres  up  to  12  million  acres. 

The  additional  bales  of  cotton  pro- 
duced from  these  extra  2  million  acres 
will  be  in  excess  of  the  time  market  need 
and  will  further  weaken  domestic  cotton 
market  prices.  This  will  make  Govern- 
ment payments  necessary  and  put  cot- 
ton farmers  in  reliance  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment dole,  instead  of  on  the  supply 
and  demand  of  the  marketplace. 

At  the  same  time,  if  2  million  more 
acres  are  planted  in  cotton  than  are  now 
planned,  this  means  that  the  production 
of  other  commodities  will  have  to  go 
down.  The  most  likely  place  that  pro- 
duction will  be  switched  to  cotton  is 
from  feed  grains  and  soybeans,  which 
would  appear  to  raise  consumer  prices 
for  products  that  depend  directly  or  in- 
directly on  soybeans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  world  market 
price  would  eventually  drop  below  the 
U.S.  loan  level  at  which  our  stocks  will 
be  built,  and  competing  exporters  will  be 
able  to  offer  their  cotton  at  a  price  below 
our  loan  level  and  sell  all  the  market 
will  bear.  The  alternative  is  to  have  the 
American  taxpayer  pick  up  the  tab  for 
export  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotton  carryover  is 
more  than  adequate  now.  With  all  due 
respect,  I  must  disagree  with  the  conten- 
ticn  of  the  Senate  committee  that  wc 


need  to  produce  more  than  is  already 
planned.  In  the  1974-75  crop  year,  we 
started  off  with  stocks  of  3.9  million 
bales.  Production  is  estimated  at  an 
additional  11.7  million  bales.  Domes- 
tic consumption  will  be  down  to  5.8 
million  bales,  continuing  a  decline  from 
about  9.5  million  bales  since  the  mid- 
1960's,  and  expoils  will  be  3.5  million 
bales,  a  drop  from  5.8  million  bales  in 
1973-74. 

Tliis  will  result  in  a  can-yover  stock 
held  by  merchants,  farmers,  and  mills  of 
6.3  million  bales  on  August  1  of  this  year. 
This  happens  to  be  equal  to  the  early, 
unofficial  estimate  of  the  full  year's 
domestic  use  in  1975-76.  It  will  amply 
meet  the  policy  goal  for  national  cotton 
production  suggested  in  tlie  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970.  To  correct  misrepresenta- 
tions that  have  been  made  about  the 
1970  law  during  the  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing bill.  I  will  observe  that  the  act  merely 
requires  that  a  goal  be  calculated,  but 
does  not  require  that  the  goal  be  met  in 
the  operation  of  the  program. 

The  world  stocks  will  also  be  well  above 
previous  years  at  a  total  level  of  around 
30  million  bales.  Added  to  the  U.S.  sur- 
plus of  6.3  million  bales,  foreign  stocks 
will  be  around  23  million  bales.  This  cer- 
tainly throws  into  question  any  scheme 
for  further  stimulating  production. 

Anotlier  erroneous  claim  which  has 
been  raised  during  consideration  of  the 
price  support  legislation  is  that  foreign 
prices  are  currently  running  even  with 
the  3 8 -cent  cotton  loan  level  of  the  bill. 
A  price  quotation  in  northern  Europe  ha.s 
been  used  as  supposed  evidence  of  this 
claim.  Actually,  the  price  quotation  used 
is  for  American  cotton  and  not  for  the 
price  of  our  foreign  competitors'  cotton, 
which  has  been  as  much  as  10  cents  per 
pound  below  quotations  for  U.S.  cotton 
for  the  past  several  months. 

Finally.  I  would  suggest  that  the  cot- 
ton production  costs  used  in  ju,';tification 
of  a  48-cent  target  price  is  inflated  above 
the  true  situation.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  extremely  poor  1974  yields  in 
some  regions  made  the  1974  costs  ab- 
normally high.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  National  Cotton  Council  on 
farm  program  legislation  in  February: 

If  average  yields  had  been  attained  all 
across  the  Cutton  Belt.  Uie  cost  per  pound 
would  have  averaged  about  4:<  cej;ts. 

This  suggests  a  more  realistic  target 
price  than  the  48-cent  price  esiablislien 
in  tiie  Senate  bill.  Tlie  target  price  and 
loan  level  should  not  be  set  at  a  price 
v.hich  guarantees  a  profit  or  which  would 
artificially  cause  the  ovcrplanting  of  cot- 
ton wiiicli  is  already   in  great  surplus. 

Another  question  that  can  be  rai.sed 
about  the  production  cost  estimates  is 
the  appropriateness  of  including  land 
and  management  charges.  Some  econ- 
omists question  whether  land  value 
should  be  included  at  all  because  they 
say  land  values  are  the  result  of  farm 
profits  or  lo.sses.  rather  than  the  cause. 
When  farm  profits  are  good,  farmland 
values  go  up.  and  when  farmers  are  not 
doing  well,  farmland  values  do  not  go 
up.  Thus,  we  should  ask  whether  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  is  obligated  to  protect  tlic^e 
inflated  land  values. 

Mr.  President,  this  get-   back  to  my 
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buhif  c^ue^tlon  o:  whether  any  Federal 
tarrn  policy  should  Kuarantce  an  arti- 
ficial farm  prosperity  during  a  world 
recession.  Everyone,  the  farmer  included. 


e<  onomy    by    Government    are     major 
cau.ses  of  our  problems. 

I    would    think   most    farmers    would 
h.t\e  serious  reservations  about  leglsla- 


the  voluntary  reduction  in  production, 
and  that  percentage  has  held  constant 
since  the  very  first  returns  were  received 
Mr.  President,  this  is  an  alarming  re- 


would  be  far  better  off  it  we  attack  the     tion  giving  Go\eriunent  more  authority     flection  that  our  current  farm  proeram  i^ 


Dverridiny  problem  of  inflation  that  we 
.lie  going  through  in   thi-  countiT- 

My  hope  is  that  the  United  States  will 
turn  abruptly  to  the  free  enterprise  svs- 
rem  and  away  trom  the  Keyne^ian 
theories  of  t;overnmental  intervention, 
and  if  we  lio.  I  believe  we  will  insure  the 
continuation  and  improvement  of  the 
most  efficient,  productive  agricultural 
economy  in  the  world.  Anu-ncan  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  President  I  urse  (iefent  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  Pre.sident.  when 
Congress  approved  a  nen-  farm  program 
in  1973  which  moved  awav  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  Government  management  of 
agriculture,  and  toward  the  philosophy 
that  the  free  market  sv.>tcm  offers  the 
best  hope  for  producers  and  consumers, 
that  was  a  big  step  forward. 

Now.  we  are  preparing  to  abandon  that 
approach  in  order  to  return  to  the  prac- 
tices and  policies  of  the  past — practices 
and  policies  we  know  were  unfair  to 
farmers,  costly  to  taxpayers,  and  inef- 
ficient. Tliat  1.-.  a  big  .^top  backward,  m 
my  opinion  I  am  oppo.^ed  to  H.R.  4296. 
It  is  not  in  the  best  mterc^t.^  of  American 
agriculture,  or  of  the  economy 

Mr.  President,  I  reijre.^t-nt  a  State  in 
which  agriculture  is  important,  and  is 
the  economic  backbone  of  many  a  small 
community.  Until  I  sought  pubhc  office. 
I  made  my  living  as  a  cattle  producer, 
.ind  though  I  am  certainly  not  an  expert 
on  the  agricultural  indu.->trv.  I  do  know 
and  deeply  re.>pecl  the  singularly  re- 
warding way  ol  life  which  amn  ultural 
production  embodies. 

I  am  verv  keenly  aware  of  ihe  ,-eriou.> 
economic  problems  pkmuinj;  agriculture, 
.ind  particularly  the  live.--tock  industry, 
at  this  time.  I  want  to  help  insure  an 
economic  climate  m  this  country  which 
will  encourage  preservation  of  the  family 
larm.  encourage  young  people  to  choose 
agriculture  as  their  profe.^sion,  and  per- 
mit them  to  receive  a  reasonable  return 
in  the  marketplace  m  excliaiiKe  for  wi.se 
management  and  hard  work  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  agriculture  can  be>t  be 
aided  by  les.s — rathei  tluin  nime— Gov- 
ernment involvement. 

The  agricultural  industry  is  suffering 
today  from  the  effects  of  the  .^ame  mis- 
guided Government  actions  and  economic 
policies  which  have  brougiit  h.ird  times 
lor  other  industries,  such  as  housing  and 
construction  and  indeed  for  the  whole 
country.  The  era  of  Government  price 
controls,  years  of  deficit  .si)ending,  and  a 
refusal  to  deal  w  ith  our  energy  problems 
before  they  reach  crisis  proportions,  have 
helped  bring  us  to  the  sorry  situation 
where  we  are  battling  inflation  and  re- 
cession at  the  same  time  I  think  it  Is  a 
serious  mistake  to  believe  that  a  series 
of  "emergency"  Government  programs 
will  solve  all  our  r>roblem.s,  when  over- 
spending and  excess  manipulation  of  the 


and  influence  over  their  affairs,  and  pav- 
ing tiie  way  for  accumulation  again  of 
Government  stockpiles  to  be  dumped  on 
the  market  whenever  it  suited  the  polit- 
ical whims  of  politicians  courting  city 
voters.  And  I  would  think  that  fanners, 
as  ta.xpayers.  would  be  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  returning  to  the  situa- 
tion where  Government  .--pent  SI  million 
a  day  to  store  surplus  commodities,  and 
speiit.s:?.9  billion  annually  m  payment  to 
farmers.  It  is  said  H  R.  41296  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  between  S8U0  million  and  $1 
billion  over  a  5-year  period  and  it  still 
would  not  guarantee  protection  ot 
f.irmers. 

The  piesfiit  farm  program,  with  some 
minor  adiustment.s,  could  serve  Us  well, 
keyed  as  it  is  to  the  free  market  system, 
and  to  the  disciplines  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. As  IS  too  often  the  case.  Congress 
has  overresponded  to  the  problem.  I  do 
not  know  which  is  wor.se— no  action  at 
all.  or  gross  overreaction. 

.American  farmers  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce enough  food  to  feed  our  population 
here  at  home,  and  millions  of  jieople 
abroad  They  are  expected  to  produce 
enough  for  exports  to  offset  the  exorbi- 
tant cost  of  importing  energy  and  other 
goods.  They  are  expected  to  respond  to 
the  crisis  of  hunger  in  other  countries. 
-Agricultural  producers  in  this  country 
cannot  meet  these  formidable  responsi- 
bilities if  their  chief  incentive  is  a  Gov- 
ernment check,  and  it  they  miust  depend 
on  Wa.shington  bureaucrats  for  planting 
and  marketing  instructions. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic situation  among  farmers  today  is 
one  of  uncertainty  and  di.scouragement. 
The  policies  of  the  current  administra- 
tion, the  skvrocketing  costs  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  widely  fluctuating  markets 
have  combined  to  eliminate  the  confi- 
dence our  farmeis  once  had  in  maximum 
production  efforts. 

Chairman  Talmadge.  and  his  commit- 
tee are  to  be  congratulated  for  recognis- 
ing the  immediate  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  moving  rapidly  to  bring  us 
this  bill  today.  Z  hope  the  Senate  will 
.join  with  me  in  strongly  supporting  the 
measure. 

Mr.  President.  i\e  ha\e  heard  .several 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  today  de- 
scribe the  .seriou.sne.ss  of  the  farm  situa- 
tion. Most  .serious.  I  believe,  is  the  lack  of 
confidence  that  farmers  have  that  they 
should  be  maximizing  their  inoduction 
effort  at  this  time. 

The  National  Grain  Sorghum  Produc- 
ers A.ssociation  is  currently  well  illustrat- 
ing this  lack  of  confidence.  The  a.ssocia- 
tion.  representing  5,200  actual  grain  pro- 
ducers all  across  Texas  and  the  Midwest, 
is  now  conducting  a  poll  to  determine  if 
its  members  would  support  a  voluntary 
reduction  in  planted  acres.  Although  the 
results  are  still  coming  in.  to  date  95  per- 
cent of  those  answering  the  i)oll  supiwrt 


not  giving  our  farmers  the  confidence  to 
generate  the  maximum  production  that 
our  consumers  need.  Tliis  situation  must 
be  turned  around.  Farm  markets  must 
be  stabilized  .so  as  to  give  farmers  the 
confidence  to  generate  the  food  produc- 
tion the  American  housewife,  and  indeed, 
the  world,  must  have.  Our  farmers  want 
to  produce,  but  they  can  only  if  they  have 
the  confidence  that  once  their  crop  is 
harvested,  thev  can  pay  the  costs  of  pro- 
auction. 

The  Washington  Post  recognized  this 
fact  early  this  year  when  it  editorialized: 

Produiers  aurt  consumers  together  have 
Ihe  siroiigcsi  mteresl  in  a  compromi.se.  Ii 
would  mean  a  level  of  Federal  price  sup- 
ports hlyh  enough  to  insure  farmers  proflt- 
ahle  operauuu  al  the  very  high  volumes  ihat 
the   Nation   need.s, 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  also  recog- 
nize this  fad.  and  give  this  measure  its 
strongest  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  testified  before  the 
Agricultural  Committee  early  this  year 
and  elaborated  on  the  situation  as  it  is 
now  facing  Texas  farmers,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  my  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tfstimony  Before  thk  Sfn.-vtk   .Xobk  ilurf 
CoMMiTTi.f :-Si:N.\roR  Lloyd  Bkntskn 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thanic  you  lor 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  liiis  dis- 
tinguished Committee.  This  Committee  Ls  to 
be  commended  lor  holdiiii,'  the.se  hearings  so 
early  in  tlie  94th  Congre.s.s.  The  current  farm 
situation  dictates  immediate  action  by  the 
Congres.s.  and  tlii.s  Connnittee  is  demonstrai- 
iiiK  Its  understanding  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  the  economic  situation 
amoiiK'  Te.xas  Farmers  is  one  of  disbelief, 
uncertainty,  and  discouragemeiu.  CoUou 
prices  have  declined  60.  ,  and  feedlots  are 
empty  of  botli  cattle  and  capital.  Wheat 
prices  have  acted  erratically  making  planning 
lmpo.ssible.  and  corn  growers  can't  be  certain 
that  they  wUI  even  receive  planting  .seed.  In 
addition,  farmers  have  become  disillusioned 
because  the  very  low  target  prices  of  the 
pre.sent  farm  bill  have  proven  usele.ss.  And 
de.-plte  the  glowing  proml.ses  of  Governmenl. 
the  disaster  relief  provisions  have  been  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  generate  frustratiun 
rather  than  relief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tins  situation  is  bt'lng  iraiis- 
lated  iiuo  the  foreclosure  of  American  Agri- 
culture. Farmers,  because  of  tlieir  loss  of 
eqvilty,  and  because  of  todavs  very  higli  in- 
terest rates,  are  having  greater  ditticultv 
than  ever  before  in  obtaining  the  nece.s-sary 
capital  with  which  to  farm.  ,Tusl  as  America 
lives  on  her  agriculture,  agriculture  sur\ives 
through  its  ability  to  borrow.  Farm  debt 
climbed  to  its  highest  point  last  year  to  an 
estimated  $94.9  billion-  an  inciedibW  8il 
Increase  since  1969. 

However,  because  of  today's  general  eco- 
nomic situation,  and  because  of  the  pre.-.eni 
farm  program's  lack  of  protection,  banks  in 
Texas  are  finding  it  Increasingly  difficult  t<i 
loan  agriculture  capital.  Whereas  tradition- 
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ally,  farmers  could  borrow  against  their  .sup- 
port payments,  many  banks  today  are  requir- 
ing farmers  to  have  fully  '.i  of  their  capital 
u\  hand  before  they  will  talk  about  crop  fi- 
liiinciiig.  Tliis  requirement  Is  very  difficult 
to  meet  in  the  face  of  today's  poor  market 
prices  and  extremely  high  casts  of  pioduc- 

tlOil. 

ll;e  bank.s  are  not  to  be  blamed  lor  tliis 
inability  to  properly  finance  our  lood  produc- 
tion ttfort.  The  farm  program  i^  inadequate 
in  its  protection.  Interest  rates  are  far  too 
high.  Bank  capital  has  been  raided  by  past 
crop  losses  and  the  depression  of  the  live- 
stock industry.  Not  only  has  the  Government 
failed  to  provide  the  protection  that  trans- 
lates into  farm  credit  at  the  bank,  but  the 
l-'armers  Home  Administration  has  also  failed 
to  make  up  the  difference.  A  study  prepared 
for  this  Committee's  able  Chalrmaa  demon- 
strated thai  FHA  is  now  deficient  by  $107 
million.  And  I  share  the  Chairman's  feeling 
that  this  figure  is  a  very  low  estimate  of 
FH.'^'s  actual  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  situation  fac- 
ing our  farmers  brings  to  mind  the  wisdom  of 
the  late  Bernard  Baruch.  He  slated  in  his 
memoirs,  "There  is  no  question  that  the 
Great  Depression  had  Us  origin,  in  part,  In 
the  agricultural  malaise  of  the  19:30's.  A  Na- 
tion's economy  cannot  be  healthy  when  a 
basic  element  in  it  is  sick." 

This  is  a  timely  warning,  and  is  ilhistrati\e 
of  the  urgency  of  the  current  situation. 

In  recognizing  this,  .1  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  present  Farm  bill's  inadequacy 
is  not  the  fault  of  this  Committee.  Tlie  strong 
farm  bill  drafted  by  this  Committee  in  1973 
was  drastically  weakened  because  of  the 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto.  This  threat, 
however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  improper 
administration  of  the  1973  Act;  and  indeed, 
this  country's  entire  agricultural  policy. 

Just  before  the  formulation  of  the  '73  Act, 
the  U.S.D.A.  engineered  the  Ru.ssian  Wheat 
Sale  fia.sco  and  allowed  the  depletion  of  our 
grain  stocks.  Tliey  sold  our  farmers  short. 
They  clogged  our  delivery  system,  and  wasted 
*iOO  nullion  in  export  subsidies. 

This  was  followed  by  the  illegal  impound- 
ment of  rural  conservation  and  development 
funds,  the  ill-conceived  soybean  embargo,  a 
continuing  lack  of  emphasis  on  Agricultural 
research,  llie  flooding  of  this  country  with 
highly  subsidized  imported  milk  products, 
the  abortive  beef  price  ceiling,  and  White 
House  encouraged  fertilizer  exports.  These 
are  all  examples  of  tragic  mis-administratiou 
of  farm  policy. 

The  mis-management  goes  further  with 
the  U  S.D.A.'s  refusal  to  properly  administer 
the  disaster  provisions  of  the  '73  farm  bill. 
The  Department  has  flagrantly  and  admit- 
tedly refused  to  properly  implement  the  Con- 
gressional intent  of  the  disaster  provisions, 
despite  the  intent  of  Congress.  Nothing  de- 
stroys confidence  in  Government  faster  than 
this  type  of  action. 

I  protested  this  situation  repeatedly  in 
letters  to  the  tr.S.D.A.,  but  never  received  a 
proper  explanation  of  their  action.  In  fact, 
the  U.S  D.A.  refused  my  request  that  they 
meet  in  Texas  with  farmers  to  better  under- 
stand the  situation. 

Fo]lov.ing  this  refusal,  in  January  I  worked 
larefully  with  Texas  farmers  in  documenting 
for  the  President  several  actual  ca.ses  where 
the  U.S  D.A.  had  clearly  violated  the  intent 
of  the  disaster  provisions.  To  date  I  have 
not  received  an  explanation  from  either  the 
White  House  or  the  U.S.D.A.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my  most  recent  letter 
to  the  President  on  this  matter  be  in.«ierted  in 
Die   Record   at   this   point. 

An  equally  exasperating  situation  has  been 
the  action  of  the  Administration  in  the  case 
uf  meat  imports.  Despite  the  fact  that  our 


livestock  market  is  In  a  hopeless  depression, 
and  is  the  only  major  world  market  still  open 
to  meat  Imports,  the  U.S.D.A,  has  firmly 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  repeated  intent 
of  Congress  by  failing  to  utilize  the  estab- 
lished meat  import  limitation  procedure.s. 

The  only  action  of  the  Department  has 
been  to  artificially  lower  beef  import  pro- 
jections with  hazy  promises  of  "voluntary 
restraints"  by  the  beef  exporting  countries. 
A  check  of  State  and  Commerce  Department 
officials  as  well  as  several  foreign  embassies 
has  proven  how  naive  the  Department  is  in 
a-skhig  for  "voluntary  restraints."  The  world 
Ls  In  a  beef  surplus  position.  It  is  the  de- 
clared policy  of  Argentina,  Australia,  and 
Mexico  to  step-up  their  Imports  into  tliis 
country.  This  can  work  only  to  the  detriment 
of  oui  own  livestock  industry,  and  is  proof  of 
the  futility  of  the  Department's  "voluntary 
r.^'slraint"  proposal. 

Equally  disturbing,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been 
the  action  of  the  U.S.D.A.  to  continually  le- 
\erse  its  position  on  the  peanut  program, 
despite  the  impressive  efforts  of  the  pro- 
Uuceis  to  find  a  compromise  position  with 
the  Department.  If  changes  are  nece.s,arv. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  must  reali-e 
they  cannot  make  the  changes  unilaterally. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I've  built  this  case  on  the 
Administration's  past  actions  for  one  reason. 
TO  illustrate  the  imperative  need  for  ilie 
Congress  to  formulate  a  strong,  positive  faiin 
program. 

The  Administration's  reaction  to  the  pres- 
ent farm  situation  has  been  to  advise  "I'lsc 
wait  and  give  the  present  program  time  to 
work". 

We  cannot  adopt  the  Administration's 
"Just  wait"  attitude.  As  elected  representa- 
tives, we  In  Congress  have  been  with  the 
people,  and  can  see  that  the  present  program, 
as  it  is  administered.  Is  inadequate.  We  don't 
have  to  "Just  wait"  until  our  farmers  are 
in  a  breadline  waiting  for  Imported  .$2.00  a 
loaf  bread  and  our  consumers  are  wishing  for 
the  "good  old  days  when  food  prices  only 
went  up  15',r,"  We  should  be  able  to  act 
to  protect  the  food  and  fiber  productive 
capability  of  this  country. 

We  have  a  good  chance  to  formulate  the 
proper  legislation:  The  farmers  and  con- 
sumers are  beginning  to  work  together.  The 
Washington  Post  has  editorialised:  "Produc- 
eis  and  consumers  together  have  the  strong- 
e.st  Interest  In  a  compromise.  It  wotild  mean 
a  level  of  federal  price  supports  high  enough 
to  Instire  farmers  profitable  operation  at  tlie 
very  high  volumes  that  the  Nation  needs." 

And  tills  Committee  has  initiated  tlie 
proper  action  with  these  hearings.  The  only 
missing  link  is  the  Administration,  and  the 
Congress  mu<5t  realize  this  and  re-double  its 
effort  to  pass  legislation  strong  enough  to 
compensate  for  this  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  must  in- 
clude substantially  higher  target  prices  and 
higher  loan  values.  In  no  case  shotild  the 
target  price  be  below  the  cost  of  production. 
The  loan  must  be  of  sufficient  duration  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  properly  store  his  com- 
modities and  effectively  smooth  out  the 
boom-bust  cycles. 

The  loan  muut  be  high  enougli  to  ser\e 
as  adequate  collateral  for  the  next  year's 
llnancing.  This  Committee  lias  received  many 
suggestions  from  producers  as  to  the  exact 
target  prices  and  loan  values.  I  want  to 
study  these  recommendations  carefully  as 
I'm  sure  the  Committee  does,  before  actual 
dollar  values  are  set.  In  any  event,  I  strongly 
suggest  that  the  escalator  clause  be  In  effect 
for  the  1975  crop  year.  Today's  rising  costs 
are  much  too  volatile  to  rely  on  constant 
numliers  for  proper  income  protection. 

I  would  urge  this  Committee  to  closely 
review  the  beef  Import  figures  of  the  U.S.D.A., 


a.-:  veil  as  to  sf.idy  carelully  the  \a:ioiiS  ott; 
miporl  reslrioiions  and  "labeling  rcquu'j- 
nieiils  that  have  been  proposed 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  oppose  the  eiTorts 
Ol  the  U.S.D.A.  to  terminate  the  iionej  a:id 
soybean  loan  programs.  These  programs  must 
remain  in  effect  a-s  insurance  against  tiic 
ciiallenges  of  tonioirow. 

I  wijuld  also  urge  tlie  Committee  tu  guaid 
a^ain.st  actions  ol  -.lie  Dcpartnimt,  ^uch  a- 
!i'i!di!ig  e.vce.'\s  .stock  from  the  market,  ■■a 
de~trov  t  ue  jieanut  prog-fun  In  addition,  w 
must  not  allow  tl-ie  USD. A.  to  set  Natu.i.a: 
allotnienUs  .so  low  as  to  prevent  effective  iiii- 
llzation  of  tiie  disaster  relief  provisions  of 
tiie  pre.sent  farm  program  must  alsu  ne 
(■ended  ,iL:ain.-.t. 

1  siron^'ly  urge  i::e  Connninee  t>i  carelui;y 
re,  lew  tiie  Admuiisti  at  ion's  implementation 
c;  tlie  tj:.sa.iter  provi.sion:-.,  and  saggest  tli  ,i 
i!-ey  be  strenp'hened  to  avoid  The  pernit-si'.- 
•DHlffc.isancf  r\  Ihe  USD. A.  To  this  end  i 
wouia  suggest  that  a  quick  shill  to  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insiuance  Program  at  tins  t inu 
would  :;ot  lie  wi.se.  and  such  a  proposal  iic.i.-t 
be  cHrejuUy  coii.-iideied  m  deiai;  be; ore  n- 
i.i„  (ihHoed  i.i 

1  would  l.ope  li.ia  llie  Comniiiteo  \\\>  ;d 
favorably  consider  Senator  Humphrey's  pro- 
posal to  raise  milk  support  prices  to  90 
percent  of  p;iriiy  a  measure  I  am  pleased  ti- 
c--spon3or. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  food  and  fiber  prod.:  - 
•-ive  system  is  m  serious  economic  strait-  A 
strong  farm  pro^jiam  is  necessary  if  our  r.  n- 
suniers  are  to  expect  relief  frcm  rapid;- 
escalating  suiiermarkei  prices.  It  is  obvio-is 
from  past  actions  and  current  remarks  of  tlie 
Administration,  tliat  the  Congress  niu-t 
forniu'iate  a  farm  policy  strong  enough  u, 
overcome  admi.iistratite  dis-interest.  1  urue 
you  to  be  firm  in  your  legislative  proceedings 
and  pledge  my  s.ipport  for  substantia; 
changes  in  tiie  '73  Act.  It  is  an  abso'ute 
necessity  that  tlie  Congress  act  to  proteri 
our  basic   indu.try   from  economic  collapse 

Mr,  HARTKE,  Mr.  President,  a  na- 
tional coalition  of  13  farm  organizations 
and  the  majority  of  farmers  in  49  State- 
recently  summarized  the  problems  and 
frustrations  of  tlie  American  farmer  in 
this  way: 

Farmers  r.a.e  !o:ig  experienced  tough  eco- 
nomic times.  But  seldom,  if  ever,  have  u^^■ 
been  so  severely  squeezed  between  inflatu.'; 
and  rising  production  costs  on  the  one  liaid 
and  unpre<  ediiited  drops  in  prices  received 
on  t!io  otlier.  Kever  before  in  modern  tinie- 
ha\e  most  farm  prices  fallen  so  preciDi'ousiy 
as  in  the  las'  one  hundred  or  so  day- 
Last  week,  economists  attending  Piu-- 
due  University's  annual  agrlcultuir.] 
clinic  predicted  that  net  farm  Income  i'^ 
expected  to  drop  again  in  1975.  In  1P74 
farm  income  fell  16  percent  from  t!:e 
1973  level.  The  average  per  capita  fariii 
income  is  barely  even  witli  the  nations : 
per  capita  average— $4,573.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  production  costs  for  cor>i. 
soybean,  and  wheat  are  expected  to  in- 
crease about  25  percent  this  year.  I:i 
addition,  farmland  prices  have  leaped  by 
over  40  percent  in  less  than  3  years. 

Since  tlie  fin.t  of  the  year  al!  ma.ior 
crops  have  been  under  increasing  down- 
ward pressures.  Crop  prices  are  averaging 
14  percent  below  a  year  ago  and  live- 
stock prices  are  down  21  percent.  Soy- 
bean demand  has  fallen  as  a  result  of 
cutbacks  In  livestock  feeding  while  a 
sharp  drop  in  foreign  demand  for  soy- 
beans, coupled  with  weakening  dome.stic 
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demand  for  edible  soybean  products,  has 
pushed  prices  downward.  WTieat  prices 
have  dropped  bUb-stantially.  reflecting 
ir.creased  produclion  and  sai:)plles  In 
iiiapy  pail.s  01  the  wo:id. 

The  cancellation  of  export  contrjct.< 
by  major  lorci^^n  buyers  and  a  general 
\',eakeninir  of  vo'id  prices  both  poii'.t  to 
a  contrncting  export  market  with  result- 
ing declines  in  ilcmand  for  Ameriran 
farm  product,.^. 

My  vote  for  jjussage  of  the  emergency 
iarm  bill  does  not  can-y  with  it  my 
v.liolehfarled  endorsement.  I  am  ro.i- 
cerned  abciit  any  resuliins?  rise  in  the 
alreody  hij^h  co..t  of  ^-.od  products  t.) 
'he  consumer. 
However,  thij  bill  docs  attempt  tu  pio- 

ide  a  stability  in  the  niPikotplaLe  and 
-■-ome  degree  of  balance  bef.^een  the  costs 
of  production  and  prices,  if  Coni;re.s.s 
considers  it  e-'.sential  for  the  Nation 
that  workers  be  ivrovided  v.ith  benefits 
v.hile  unemployed  and  that  major  cor- 
porations be  granted  =^ubsidies  and  tax 
nicentives  to  ofTiCt  major  losses  and  en- 
courage expansion,  then  it  is  also  critt- 
rnl  that  this  body  protect  farmers  from 
economic  forces  over  vhicli  they  have 
no  control. 

The  target  prices  enartcd  only  2  vears 
a'io  are  inadequate  fur  farmers  to  even 
come  close  to  meeting  the  bare  cos^s  of 
pioduction.  In  Indiana,  the  total  coct 
level  for  corn  \\as  placed  bv  the  Secre- 
ta.ry  of  Agriculture  at  SI. 79  per  bushel 
with  variable  costs  at  si  12  per  bushel, 
while  the  prc-ei-.t  target  \ni:e  is  merely 
$1.10  per  bushel.  The  target  price  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  of  $!  87  per  bushel 
would  be  barely  over  the  tut.d  co^t  level. 
'ihj  increa.ses  in  t!:is  bill  foi  other  graiiis 
also  come  onlv  near  what  ilie  farmer  ex- 
;»ends  to  produce  his  crop. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  farming 
is  a  vital  industry  lor  tiie  weil-beinn  of 
the  United  States  and  for  maintaining 
its  position  as  the  leader  of  the  demo- 
cratic and  fre"  world.  Each  citizen  must 
be  aware  of  hLs  dependence  on  the  farai- 
•••!•  for  our  country's  iiiternntional  status 
hv  the  billions  o:  dollprs  in  fond  exports 
that  substantially  offset  our  balance-ol- 
pnyments  dcQ.it  c.^  v.ell  as  for  supplying 
iiiin  with  his  evoiydav  needs. 

This  bill  is  far  from  perfect.  But  the 
;nt«nt  Is  to  stimulate  our  agricultural 
production,  which  will  not  take  place 
unless  protections  to  t!:e  farmer  or^  built 
into  the  program. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr  Piv  ident.  fo:  .ev- 
cral  weeks  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
lime  meeting  with  individual  farmers 
and  farm  organizatinns  concerning  our 
agricultural  economv  In  my  ,iudg:rient. 
this  bill  falls  .■-.hnrt  of  th'  price  protec- 
tion needed  to  insure  an  adequate  fond 
-'jpply. 

The  1973  Farm  Act  suUiiht  to  achieve 
a  realistic  income  protection  for  our  a^,- 
n  uUural  productis.  But  befoie  the  act 
f.-ven  went  into  operation,  pyramiding 
inflation  has  rendered  its  economic  pro- 
visloirs  virtually  mcaningle.>s.  If  we  want 
farmers  to  plant  and  to  increase  food 
M  Induction,  then  we  mu.st  provide  rca- 
.-.onable  assiu'auce  they  will  not  go  broke 
if  market  prices  happen  to  plunge.  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  con.^umors  will  pay 
dearly  If  the  traditional  fai-mer  goes 
under. 


Tlie  present  legislation  on  the  books 
is  inadequate.  When  we  consider  that 
faiiaero'  operating  costs  rose  an  average 
of  16  percent  in  1974,  there  Is  little  won- 
der that  farmers  are  greatly  concerned. 
For  example,  ns  testified  at  the  recent 
Senate  agiiculture  hearings,  a  tractor 
selling  at  $13,300  in  January  of  l'J74,  now 
costs  S22.000.  Farm  prices  have  been 
fiilling  for  loiiii  enough.  A  combination 
of  bad  luck  and  bad  policy  has  v^rockcd 
the  system  iLsed  to  bring  stability  to  cur 
farm  economy.  A-;ricultural  m.arkets  are 
inherently  ui-.>table,  and  without  some 
measures  of  Go'.ernmcn*^  intervention. 
they  fluctuate  up  and  down  di:nii)ting 
our  whole  economy.  Currently,  American 
iigriculturc  is  again  thrcrdci.ed  by  Ihi.^- 
roller  coaster  eflect. 

A  level  of  Fedeial  price  supports  high 
enough  to  insure  a  prcfitable  operation 
is  needed.  For  those  who  think  higher 
thrice  supi-'Oits  would  be  expensive— it 
v.'ould  not  be  nearly  as  expensive  as  the 
present  waves  of  inflation  at  the  grocery 
stores  and  the  prices  on  the  farm.  Our 
fanners  need  a  pledu;e  from  the  Govern- 
mciH  that  tliey  will  not  be  driven  out  of 
production  by  overiiroduction,  glut,  and 
low  prices.  Farmers  ask  only  for  what 
they  deserve— an  equitable  price,  a  fair 
price,  a  parity  price. 

Let  i.s  look  at  the  cost  factor  of  tlie 
H3iLse  approved  mt^asure.  Reports  have 
been  circulated  stating  that  Inflationary 
erti'cts  would  be  brought  about  with  any 
chance  in  the  farm  bill.  Much  criticism 
rentered  on  the  dairy  and  grain  rates, 
Hov  ever.  let  me  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  our  dairy  industry  is  in 
bitter  straits.  The  chiiry  farmers"  pio- 
duction  costs  went  up  by  about  30  per- 
cent in  1974  while  prices  to  farmers  lor 
the  sale  of  milk  went  down  from  S7  94 
in  December  of  1973  to  $6  57  in  December 
of  1974  Then  take  the  cliis.sic  example — 
vheat.  Wheat  cost  SI. 50  per  bushel  until 
Ru.ssia  started  buying  it  in  1972.  By  this 
time  a  year  ago,  the  same  bu.shel  paid 
nearly  $6.00.  but  as  you  well  know  the 
price  sank. 

The  winter  v. heat  harve.-t  .«tarted  hite 
la.si  sprinT  and  looked  like  a  good  har- 
vest. By  last  May.  the  price  had  fallen 
again,  and  with  last  summer's  bad 
v.eather  and  heavy  exports  it  got  up 
again  b}-  October  to  S5.  But  the  pri'ce  of 
wheat  be;;an  to  sink  last  No\  ember  again, 
now  it  is  down  to  $3.78  per  bushel  Let  us 
as.sure  our  fanners  a  fair  and  justiliable 
return  on  their  investment  The  adminis- 
IriitiDii's  opposition  to  any  improvement 
in  tlie  fiirm  program  is  not  tenable  a':  we 
witness  tailing  prices. 

Mr.  rcesident.  I  have  decided  to  sun- 
port  this  bill,  not  becaase  it  i--  si'flicient. 
but  I  lealistically  belie\e  this  is  th.e  bcst 
measure  we  could  ever  have  a  chance  of 
pasoing  u)  this  Congress.  While  I  per- 
.sonally  favor  Government  i)rtce  supports 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  milk  at  90 
percent  oi  parity.  I  know  that  it  is  going 
to  be  tough  enough  trying  to  get  this 
erne;gency  bill  pas.sed.  This  proposal, 
which  will  give  the  farmers  .some  meas- 
ure of  pi-otection  against  wild  fluctua- 
tion, i-s  not  just  for  American  producers. 
It  also  a>sui"es  the  American  consumer 
lersonable  price  protection  as  well. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  a.sk 
luianunous   consent   to  hri'.e   printed  in 


th?  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
fiom  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  on  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDIxNG  OF^FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Stat«:ment  by  Mb.  McGee 
Tiie  tigritultura!   nrodr.cers   r>f  the  iiatlan 
fate    .serhias    diliiciiltle-;.    nad    In    many    in- 
■-t  \nces,    s'nad    on    the    verge    of    economic 
roll.^pse. 

Ckix  lind  s:  vbeaii  prices  are  in  a  do.vn- 
w.Trd  spiral.  The  cattle  ^;d^^.^try.  alread'- 
r.'L-i.ng  irnl>.r  disastrou  ly  low  market  price.-, 
is  plagued  by  ii- ar  b.inkiaptry.  Whe.it  prices. 
despite  deiv.:ird  fi.r  this  fond  prodac*.  con- 
tiiiae  'o  .<;lip.  Eve.i  tl'..5ii7h  liill.ation  hr\«i  sp- 
rioii^'y  eroded  the  purchasing  pTkver  nf  the 
Rjriciiltural  producer  and  hl->  pr.odnctioa 
ro  t.^  continue  to  .^kyro'-'.:?l.  the  .Adml  •!  tr.i- 
tioa  jtaiids  Idly  by.  apparently  content  to  see 
one  of  the  nn'.t  vi'al  sectors  of  our  econoiry 
slip  into  eMinclion.  La.st  mo.Uh,  crop  price-i 
averared  14  percent  beKiw  a  year  ago  Live- 
stock prices  were  down  21  percent  as  catilc- 
nie  1  are  faced  with  the  most  .-erion.^  finaacirl 
dilhrnlties  In  25  ye!>.r.--. 

Tlierefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  th^ 
Fmergeiiry  Farm  Prograar  now  pending;  be- 
fore 11?  Never  before  la  the  history  of  the 
agrlciiUaral  producer,  who  h.TS  nearly  always 
e-cperlenced  toagh  economic  times,  has  he 
been  so  sqns^e/.ed  between  inflation  and  ris- 
ing production  co?ts  on  the  one  hand,  and 
htstoiical  piice  dcci-e.ises  on  the  other. 

We  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
whose  lait  concern  is  the  farmer  and  rancher 
of  thts  nation.  I',  Is  apparent  that  the  Butz 
Adinlai  ;tratlon  stands  on  tiie  verge  of  reiliz- 
Ing  its  dream  of  harnessing  the  agr.cult'.iral 
production  of  tills  nation  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  conglomerates,  wiio^e  last  concern  is  the 
elfective  and  eft^cient  delivery  of  food  and 
fPier  to  the  American  people  at  reasonable 
price.  The  backbone  of  our  agriciiitural  pro- 
diittion  has  always  been  the  family  farmer 
and  rancher.  No«'  the  very  Deptirtmeii: 
which  was  e.stabll  l^cd  to  represent  his  In- 
terest  is  'uent  on  hastening  his  destruction. 

The  farmer  and  rancher  face  the  uncer- 
tainties of  price;  uncertainties  of  cost:  uncer- 
tainties of  production  .supplies;  the  uncer- 
tainties of  weather:  but  most  of  all.  the  un- 
certainties of  government  action  or  Inaction 
It  Is  imperative  that  we  restore  ccrtamtv  as 
best  ue  can  to  the  agriciltural  producers  of 
this  nation.  It  Ls  time  they  are  given  a  fair 
return  on  their  labors,  jw.t  as  every  other 
.sector  of  our  econoniy  d'-inands  and  receives. 

In  c^nclu  ion,  I  oiice  again  urge  tlie  Sen- 
ate to  pr<:-4  the  Einen.;ency  Farm  program. 
Our  a;4rlcultural  prociuie:s  need  to  approach 
the  1975  plantlnf;  aid  harv'-tliig;  .^ieason  with 
cor.fldence  in  oider  for  us  to  realize  abtmd- 
ant  liarvesis  in  thi^  country  and  for  the  cr<r-- 
samers  to  re.ili^e  adeqaaie  :  uoTh.-s  of  foid  a' 
reasonable  and  staljle  prices  As  National 
Fanners  fuK  n  Pre-ident  Tony  Derhant  ha"* 
stated: 

"In  a  yar  when  tlie  goverunieni  is  calling 
for  all-out  production,  farmers  must  be  as- 
sured tiiat  if  the  supplies  they  pi-od\ice 
should  outrun  current  market  deinntids.  they 
■will  not  get  economic  ruli-atloi>  for  their  re- 
ward. 

■  Farmers  have  a  ri/ht  to  e.\pect  eiiiPrgency 
action  by  Coiieress  that  will  enable  them  to 
produce  to  meet  the  nation's  needs  without 
court Inj;  economic  disaster  for  themselves, 
tlieir  families,  and  their  rural  communities." 

The.se  are  the  concerns  to  which  we  must 
be  ttddrea&int;  ourselves  and  this  legislation  Is 
the  most  effective  vehicle  In  which  these 
needs  can  be  met. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ''.Vlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  If  any 
Senator  desires  time,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  time.  If  not,  we  can  consider 
amendments  at  this  stage  of  the  bill, 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  de- 
sire time  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, v.ho  is  a  very  valued  member  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agricultin-e  and  Forestry  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  want  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  him  for  the  very  diligent  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  pursued  his  respon- 
sibilities in  bringing  to  the  Senate  floor 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  today. 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  him  and  the 
other  Senators  who  have  spoken  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure,  H.R.  4296,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  committee. 

This  legislation  is  of  far  reaching  im- 
portance to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  and  is  of  particular  significance 
to  my  State,  Kentucky. 

This  bill  contains  a  provision  to  in- 
crease the  price  support  for  the  1975  crop 
of  any  type  of  tobacco,  for  which  mar- 
keting quotas  are  in  effect,  to  70  percent 
of  the  parity  price. 

The  current  price  suppoit  formula  for 
tobacco  is  dependent  on  the  average  in- 
dex of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  goods 
and  services  including  wages  and  inter- 
est over  the  3  calendar  years  preceding 
the  current  marketing  season.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  averaging  formula  the  sup- 
port price  of  tobacco  has  increasingly 
lagged  behind  the  rising  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

During  the  past  2  years  alone  the  pro- 
duction costs  for  tobacco  have  far  out- 
stripiied  tlie  increases  in  support  price. 
For  example,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out  here,  the  price  of  fertilizer  has  in- 
creased over  100  percent,  the  cost  of  farm 
machinery  has  increased  over  40  percent, 
and  the  cost  of  farm  labor  has  increased 
25  percent.  The  support  price  for  to- 
bacco during  the  same  2 -year  period  in- 
cieased  only  14  percent. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  135.000  burley 
tobacco  quotas  in  Kentucky,  alone.  In 
December  1974  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Pro- 
duction. Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices,  which  I  chair,  one  of  the  leading 
tobacco  polity  economists  in  the  Nation, 
Dr.  D.  M.  Shuffett  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  testified  regarding  the  cost  of 
praducing  burley  tobacco.  Dr.  Shuffett 
tabulated  the  inputs,  priced  at  mid-1974 
prices,  used  in  producing  an  acre  of  bur- 
ley tobacco.  He  concluded  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  burley 
tobacco  was  93.6  cents.  At  that  time  bur- 
ley tobacco  was  being  supported  at  an 
average  of  85.8  cents  per  pound.  In  pro- 
jecting the  future,  he  indicated  that  the 
cost  of  producing  the  1975  burley  crop 
for  the  average  Kentucky  farmer  would 
be  $1.08  per  pound.  Yet  under  the  cur- 
rent formula  used  to  determine  tobacco 
price  supports  burley  tobacco  would  be 
supported  at  only  96.6  cents  per  pound 
^or  the  marketing  season  beginning 
October  1,  1975. 

The  sale  of  burley  tobacco  provides 
i460  million  income  to  Kentucky  farm- 
ers while  the  production  of  dark  fired 
and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos  yields  $18 
million.  This  means  employment  and  In- 
come for  thousands  of  Kentuckians. 


Furthermore,  I  might  point  out  that 
tobacco  contributed  over  a  billion  dollars 
to  export  sales  in  1974,  and  helped  pro- 
vide a  significant  plus  in  our  balance  of 
payments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
desii-e  additional  time? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Two  minutes, 
please. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  At  the  same  time. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
received  nearly  $6  billion  in  taxes  on 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  nearly  four  times  as  much 
as  the  growers  received  for  raising  that 
product. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  this  program 
to  the  Goverrlment,  like  the  cost  of  other 
commodity  support  programs,  has  been 
negligible  over  the  past  few  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proposal 
to  increase  the  tobacco  price  supports 
to  70  percent  of  parity  is  sound  and  will 
provide  protection  to  the  over  580,000 
tobacco  producing  families  in  the  United 
States. 

The  overall  costs  of  production  of  all 
crops  have  been  steadily  pushed  upward 
by  inflationary  pressures.  This  bill,  H.R. 
4296.  adjusts  upward  the  target  prices 
and  loan  levels  of  upland  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  and  soybeans.  At  the  same  time 
it  provides  for  an  increased  milk  support 
price  with  quarterly  adjustments.  The 
established  target  prices  for  the  1975 
crop  are  well  below  the  current  cash 
prices  a,s  well  as  below  the  futures  prices. 
This  measure,  if  enacted,  would  give 
the  American  farmer  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce the  commodities  needed  in  the 
marketplace  with  a  degree  of  financial 
security  necessary  to  maintain  a  viable 
and  dynamic  American  agriculture. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  one  more  thing : 
There  are  no  bonanzas  for  the  farmer 
in  this  bill,  and  there  are  no  ripoffs  for 
the  consumer.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
target  prices  that  are  set  come  into  play 
only  if  the  market  level  dips  below  the 
set  price  which  is  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  below  present  market  prices. 
It  can  be  anticipated  to  be  below  future 
market  prices. 

The  consumer  benefits  because  it  gives 
tlie  farmer  the  incentive  to  produce  and 
some  assurance  that  he  will  not  go  bank- 
rupt, thus  continuing  to  supply  the 
housewives  of  this  Nation  with  the  high- 
est quality  and  best  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  products  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 

It  is  essential  that  we  do  nothing  that 
will  pei-mit  or  encourage  the  great  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  this  country  in  the 
agricultural  field  to  deteriorate.  It  is  our 
greatest  asset.  So  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge). 
First,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture  and  Forestry,  for  his  great 
ability  and  expertise  in  the  field  of  aeri- 
culture  and  for  the  leadership  that  he 
has  exerted  through  the  years  in  the 
cause  of  American  af^riculture.  and  o<i 
his  work  with  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culturt  and  Forestry.  I  do  not  believe 
I  have  ever  seen  a  committee  that  has 
been  more  dedicated,  that  has  opei'at"d 
more  in  a  nonpartisan  fashion,  than  has 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  under  the  leadership  oi  its 
able  chairman  'Mr.  Talmadge >.  Since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  committee, 
which  spans  my  term  of  service  in  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  sppii  a 
single  political  decision  made  by  that 
committee — not  a  single  partisan  po- 
litical decision. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  First.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  the  Senator  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  his  personal  reference.  I  concur 
fully  with  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  said.  I  have  served  on  tlntt 
committee  now  for  slightly  more  than  18 
years,  and  I  do  not  recall  seeing  a  single 
vote,  during  that  entire  period  of  time, 
purely  along  partisan  lines.  We  always 
consider  the  interests  of  the  consumers 
and  the  farmers  in  this  country,  without 
reference  to  partisan  politics;  and  a^  a 
result,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the  bill  w  a  - 
reported  unanimously. 

Mr.  YOUNG,  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  vield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I,  too,  want  to  join  in  tlie 
well -deserved  credit  accorded  to  our 
great  chainnan,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadge  i.  One 
of  the  most  important  thing.s  that  the 
committee  has  done  in  a  biparli.san  way. 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1973.  was  to 
abolish  wheat  certificate  payments  and 
production  payments  for  cotton  and  corn 
and  other  commodities  when  farm  prices 
were  high.  As  a  result  of  that,  the  cos^'^ 
of  the  program  came  down  from  abou' 
$4  billion  to  about  $400  million. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  program 
in  the  entire  Government  that  has  been 
voluntarily  reduced  by  the  committee 
handling  the  bill  as  we  did.  We  did  not 
believe  we  could  .lustily  a  payment  to 
farmers  v.hen  prices  were  high;  but  wc 
do  believe  that  when  prices  are  low  they 
deserve  consideration. 

Mr.  ./VLLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  and  commend  him 
for  his  distinguished  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
leadership  he  has  asserted,  and  the  ex- 
pertise he  has  given  the  committee.  Cer- 
tainly the  distinguished  service  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  iMi-. 
Dole)  has  also  been  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  committee.  All  in  all,  the  com- 
mittee. I  feel,  has  done  an  outstandin-^ 
job  in  reporting  this  bill  to  the  Senate 
as  expeditiously  as  it  has. 

Certainly  our  farmers  have  their  backs 
to  the  wall  financially;  we  find  that  all 
of  the  production  costs  of  the  farmers 
have  mounted  ste.^dily,  whereas  the  salt s 
of  their  products  on  the  farms  have  gone 
down  just  as  steadily. 
This  bill  was  developed  in  committee 
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In  a  biparti^ian  fashion  I  am  hopeful  and 
have  every  confidence  that  this  spirit  of 
bipailLsanshlp  will  carry  over  into  wide- 
.  pread  support  here  on  th.e  Senate  floor 
>o  that  the  nica^uif"  i:;h-.  bi  ;  ;i~,.^tJ 
wroir.ptly. 

lii  vi^it.-.  back  lo  Aliibaniii  sane  iht 
f!i.>-t  ul  the  year.  I  have  r-oiuiuc  i.ed  a  sei  it'.> 
ui  meetings  \vUn  Alabama  ::uiiieis  at 
Mij'.ilton.  Athen.-.  MontKomeiy.  Greei'.^- 
boio.  and  Ar.ddllI;^i.^  ui  an  eiTort  to  spe- 
( ifkuUy  dt'teruune  the  problems  .aid 
neeos  of  Alabama  l.Tin  (iioducer.s  The 
\  lews  f  Aprt'.-scd  at  the^.c  gra.^.rooi.s  nieet- 
iii;.'s  have  been  ol  jucui  value  to  me  at 
committee  heai  um.s  and  at  markup  on 
H  R.  4296. 

Dr.imutir  changes  havo  occurred  ui 
L  S.  and  \iotld  lood  and  ainuultural  con- 
ditions— and  in  U.S.  and  world  economic 
conditions — since  enactment  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Con-'unei  PiO'eciion  A'.t  <>i 
1973. 

Tiie  cumulatue  erlect  ov  these  chai'.t,e^ 
lias  been  decUnmg  demand  and  price;-, 
and  rapidly  escalating  production  co' t^ 
for  American  a^'ricultuie. 

Farm  production  costs  in  the  pa^l  J 
years  have  risen  by  nearly  35  percenl. 
svith  some  individual  items,  .^uch  as  ier- 
Mlizer.  risinK  b.v  a.-  mucii  a.^  104  percent, 
motor  supplied)  up  46  percenl ;  seed  prices 
up  76  percenl:  ai;d  average  iiiLerest  rate 
up  47  percent. 

When  expre-vsed  as  a  peicentage  of 
total  caiih  receipt^  received  by  farmers, 
farai  production  co.sU-!  also  continue  to 
show  an  upward  treiul.  In  1973.  farm 
production  co-.ts  totaled  about  73  percent 
of  farm  receipU^  In  1974.  that  percentage 
lumped  to  78  pt:rc€nt.  And  now  a*  price.-, 
received  by  farmers  for  cotton  and  cattle 
are  already  well  below  the  cctot  of  pxo- 
ductlon,  and  with  prices  b»'ing  receued 
lor  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  w  heat  mov- 
ing in  that  .same  direction,  tlie  overall 
co'-t-pnce  .-.quee/ic  gap  for  farmers  is  clos- 
ing fast. 

Prior  to  1972.  our  Nation'.-.  aKti^-ultuic 
was  marked  by  a  high  de:;ree  of  sta- 
bility, certainly  not  the  desirable  type  of 
stability  because  we  had  low  farm  price.>; 
surpluses;  and  lar^e  Government  ex- 
penditure outlays  for  land  retirement 
and  farm  income  payments. 

However,  between  1972  and  1974.  due 
to  the  depletion  of  our  Nations  praiu 
reserve.",  sharp  increases  in  world  de- 
mand and  adverse  weather  conditions. 
we  saw  an  abrupt  leversal  of  these  con- 
ditioirs.  Farm  prices  for  ^rain,  .soybean.-., 
aitd  cotton  during  thLs  period  ahot  up  to 
record  highs  and  Government  expendi- 
tures for  farm  programs  diopped  accord- 
ingly. Unfortunately  that  condition  did 
not  long  remain  in  this  cotuitry 

However,  as  these  eeneially  welcomed 
conditions  occurred,  no  provision  was 
allowed  for  during  this  adjustment 
period  to  guard  against  .some  of  the  ac- 
companying developments  that  became 
part  of  such  adjustments;  namely,  their 
nuDact  on  our  Nation's  livestock,  poul- 
•ry.  and  dairy  indu5tiies,  as  well  as  their 
eventual  impact  upon  the  grocery  buda- 
'j^ts  of  Americnu  families  and  on  in- 
creased Federal  budget  outlays  for  fed- 
erally financed  feeding  programs  such 
as  food  .stamps,  school  lunch,  and  other 
iluld  and  fanxJy  nutiition  programs. 
Now  all  indications  point  to  an  immi- 


nent bu.,t"  of  tills  1972-74  "boom"  en- 
.'oyed  by  many  arain,  soybean,  cotton, 
and  livestock  producers.  In  tact,  the 
bust  side  of  this  cycle  is  alieady  well 
undc;v\ay  fnr  o'lr  Nation's  cotton  and 
livebtock  ;  ruducirs.  And  in  the  ca.se  of 
our  Nation's  poultry  and  hot;  producer.--, 
the  bust  or  lost-price  squeeze  is  now 
hopftuUy  bottoming  out.  And  wiiethei 
dairy  larineis  can  look  for  any  impro'.e- 
ment  :n  the  futuri'  will  obviously  be  de- 
termined bv  1975  fiain  harvest*  and  thi- 
incri-ci^^cd  Govei:imcnt  support.-  called 
i<tr  in  the  bill  now  biitore  us. 

All  of  these  rapif'ly  dviui'in^  condi- 
tions Mr.  President,  can  be  characterised 
in  a  siinde  word;  nanuly.  'instability.  ' 
Now.  while  I  L'fluve  .Vinericoii  tarni  pro- 
ducers are  prepared  to  live  with  a  certain 
iimount  of  uncc!'laint,\ .  ri-k  and  periodic 
;idjitstinpiit  in  their  oj)erations.  there  i.-> 
a  hmit  a.-  to  hov  much  instahll".t.^  they 
.  bould  be  expecten  to  accept. 

Continued  hik'h  degrees  ot  iiutabilny. 
uncertainty  and  adjustment  within  our 
Nation '.>  agriculiur.il  system,  will  even- 
tually destroy  American  agriculture  us 
we  now  know  it.  in  mv  judgment.  And.  if 
this  were  allowed  to  happen,  the  miracle 
of  .American  food  and  hU  r  abundance 
'vould  disappear  with  it. 

American  agricultuie  is  snn|.l.\  Uk>  cap- 
ual-mtensive— too  subject  to  nonpredict  - 
able  variables,  such  as  weather^and  in- 
( re*uiuigly  too  .subject  to  abrupt  changes 
ui  world  demand — to  solely  depend  upon 
so-called  free  market  foire^  regarding  its 
economic  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  In  Alabama,  our  maior 
agricultural  enterprises  consist  of  broil- 
*>rs,  cattle  and  calves,  eggs,  soybeans, 
hops,  corn,  to' ion.  i)eanuts,  and  dairv 
products. 

Oin-  broiler,  egg.  and  hog  producers 
Llii-s  pivst  year  and  a  half  have  made 
major  downward  ad.iu.stmcnUs  in  their 
bird  and  animal  numbers  due  to  high 
Icrd  and  other  related  cost.--. 

Our  cow-(  alf  opei-ators  are  fiu-ed  with 
fxtiemely  low  pricei  and  iiicretused  num- 
bers of  animal&--21  percent  iivcrea-se  in 
(attic  and  calve  numbers  in  Januaiy 
1975  over  January  1974. 

Our  .soybean  and  corn  producers  are 
now  experiencing  plummeting  prices,  and 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  our  cotton 
larmers  are  now  being  offered  prices  for 
Uien-  cotton  well  below  the  co.-.t  of  pro- 
duction. 

.\nd  hi   1974.  Alabama  led  tlie  Nation 
m  milk  production  decUne.  which  was  10 
percent  lower  than  what  It  was  in  1973. 
Mr.  President,  in  marking-up  this  bill 
in  canimittee.  I  either  led  or  strongly 
supported  the  successful  efforts  to  rai^e 
Uie  target  and  loan  rates  for  cotton;  to 
strike  the  Hou.se  provision  requiring  cot- 
ton farmers  to  pay  cotton  loan  storage 
and  interest  charges;  to  i-ai.se  the  dairy 
support  rate  to  85  percent  of  parity;  and. 
to  make  this  a  3-.  in.stead  of  a  1-year  bill. 
The  importance  of  the  actions  we  took 
in  committee,  relating  to  cotton,  is  to 
assure   that   adequate   supplies   of   this 
essential  fiber  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able in  the  foreseeable  future.  As  I  have 
indicated  earlier,  prices  now  being  paid 
to  farmers  for  their  cotton  are  well  below 
the    cost    of   production.    Furthermore. 
US.  1975  cotton  planting  intentions  are 
now  indicated  to  be  only  about  10  mil- 
lion acres  or  do"n  shout  50  percent  from 


L074    World  cotton  plantings,  I  under- 
stand, are  also  dov.n  from  a  year  ago. 

As  our  committee  report  on  this  bil' 
indicates,  the.se  downturns  in  cotton 
production  plans  and  prices  are  directly 
due  to  depicssea  economic  conditions 
here  and  around  th^•  v.  orld.  And.  let  nie 
cuote  directly  what  tise  our  committee 
report  iius  to  say  abcjut  this  cuiici.t  anc, 
future  cotton  .>itualiu!i: 

When  llicM'  r<i''ditio.:.r  are  turned 
'loiii.cl  — wl.ioh  licij.A'fullv  -Mil  begin  .stuiie- 
I'lie  during  iy7.'>--de:u.Tacl  icr  cotton  liber 
All!  let-ptiiid  jircoiUiiiyiy.  Mcich  ol  thP  cur- 
iL-ni  de'iijiiri->UiniT>  tor  cultnii  gcKids  li,  u 
•  rtfierred'  tv;:e  ol  deii:;i:id.  nu-«r.int(  thn; 
there  is  H  d  MnHiul  hiiild-up  cn^cinrliig  now 
vhlr'i.  whei;  i-conomir  cuiiditions  iinurove. 
wUl  bi'  ex;-retsrd  in  the  market,  along  wltti 
normal  deni.uid  li.r  [liese  ».'(>od».  An  exiimpK- 
lit  this  'Aill  likely  If  seen  in  lUe  housing; 
industry  vvi.frc  enorm<iUh  amounts  of  tcl- 
loM  K''o^'^  iirc  uuli.<cJ  in  the-  form  cif  rarpfct.--, 
(Iruperies.  bert.tiiiy  mitc  ri;^l^,  eto. 

Unless  rnre  is  tMlieti  ii(>.\  to  (1)  hold  onto 
''  •»  B  mii:  lou  bicU-s  of  rc-ttxsn  lh»t  ftrc  now 
wrojtited  a;:  being  above  current  needs  and. 
'i)  Kvold  further  cuts  in  197.5  planting 
lUlei'Uons.  siipplie-  ol  cotton  will  not  be 
.^utfi..ieat  til  ineei  .such  unproved  ec.cuiomic 
ciiiidiuons  And  .slii.uld  that  happen,  raw 
toit'iri  i.iri.  1^  would  very  tikelv  s\'-lng  .sharph 
iiT",v.-rd.  with  the  prices  of  the  coiisniner 
._iK>(ls  made  troiii  this  ht)er  tx-liia  pushed  tip 

.K  I'-lVdlllKlV 

n  ln'rcfore.  the  pro\:sioiis  in  the  bill  nlut- 
iut;  to  cotton,  in  the  jiidgnifnl  of  the  C'otii- 
inlttee.  are  as  linportaiit  to  the  American 
con.sn:ner  Ua  the',  are  to  the  .".cue;  it  an  cot- 
lOii  producer. 

In  .short.  Mr  Piesuleia.  our  icpoitsug- 
-e>ts  that  we  should  not  let  a  short-term 
problem  blind  us  to  a  longer  time  need- 
a  need  that  may  well  develoiJ  sooner  than 
expected. 

Next.  I  •.vofl.l  like  to  .-ay  a  word  about 
dairy. 

One  does  not  normally  think  of  Ala- 
bama as  a  dairy  State,  yet.  dairying  is 
important  m  our  State's  agriculture.  It 
r^tnks  fifth  in  importance  iti  our  agri- 
cultural production,  with  marketing  ol 
milk  bringing  $60  million  to  our  farmers. 

It  Is.  tliercfore.  with  frreat  concern 
thai  I  \  lew  the  1974  milk  production  fig- 
ures :t.s  relea-sed  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  P^bruary  12.  It  make.s 
us  a  leader  in  a  statistic  in  which  we  do 
not  want  to  lead. 

Alabama's  milk  production  in  1974.  a.s 
I  indicated  earlier,  declined  10  percent 
from  1973.  No  other  State  came  close  to 
this  figure.  Our  nearest  rival  for  this 
dubious  distinction  showed  a  7-percent 
drop. 

Not  only  did  we  .sliow  a  considerable 
drop  in  milk  cow  numbers  in  1974,  but 
milk  production  per  cow  also  declined. 

To  me,  this  indicates  a  very  serious  in- 
equity for  dairy  farmers  in  what  tlwy 
receive  and  in  what  they  have  to  pay. 
Iiarticularly  for  feed.  It  is  clear  that  » 
large  number  of  dairy  farmers  sold  out. 
But.  it  is  also  evident  that  thase  who 
continued  to  dairy,  cut  back  on  their 
feed  rations  .simply  because  it  was  no* 
profitable  for  them  to  buy  the  necessary 
feed  to  obtain  the  ntaximum  production. 
Rather  than  do  so,  many  of  them 
coasted,  by  using  such  farm-raised  feeds 
as  they  had  and  limiUng  the  amount  of 
purchased  feed  needed  to  supplement 
the.se  farm-raised  items. 

I  need  no  further  evidence  to  convince 
me  that  adjtustments  are  needed  In  the 
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price  support  level  of  dairy  products.  If 
we  are  to  encourage  farmers  to  stay  in 
this  type  of  farming,  as  we  surely  do, 
then  they  must  have  a  return  sufficient 
to  cover  their  costs.  Raising  the  support 
levels  to  do  this  is  a  far  better  alterna- 
tive than  their  selling  out.  As  the  latter 
occurs,  they  do  not  return  to  dairying 
and,  if  this  continues  long  enough,  will 
lead  to  the  ix)int  where  we  are  not  self- 
.sufficlent  in  this  country  in  milk  pro- 
duction. 

For  soybean  producers,  this  bill  pro- 
lides  for  the  continuation  of  the  non- 
recourse loan  program  for  soybeans — 
vhich  Secretary  Butz  has  announced  he 
wants  terminated  beginning  with  the 
1975  crop:  and  an  increase  in  this  rate 
from  its  current  $2.25  per  bushel  level 
up  to  $3.94  per  bushel. 

Mr.  President,  since  many  Alabama 
farmers  combine  cattle  farming  with 
cotton  farming  or  cotton  farming  with 
bean  or  corn  farming,  a  depression  in 
two  or  more  of  these  commodities  at  the 
.same  time  can.  and  is.  seriously  jeop- 
ardizing the  ability  of  these  farmers  to 
remain  in  the  farming  business.  The 
emergency  legislation  we  now  have  be- 
fore us,  if  passed  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  avoid 
such  a  development. 

I  not  only  urge  the  Senate  to  pa.ss  this 
measure,  but  also  urge  President  Ford  to 
surprise  his  critics  and  sign  this  measure 
into  law  as  soon  as  it  hits  his  desk.  If 
he  should  listen  to  some  of  his  advisers 
and  veto  this  bill,  he  and  his  adminis- 
tration will  have  to  answer  to  both  the 
farmers  and  to  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation  for  the  economic  disruptions  that 
will  surely  result  from  such  an  action. 

As  is  stated  in  our  committee  report 
on  this  bill : 

The  target  price.-.,  loan  levclis.  higlaer  CCC 
resale  prices,  and  extended  nonrecourse  loan 
I'eriocloi  provided  In  this  bill  are  all  designed 
tJ  provide  not  only  sufficient  Income  and 
price  protection  for  farmers,  but  also  to  In- 
i-ure— on  behalf  of  American  consiuners — 
that;  farmers  wUl  have  sufficient  Incentive  to 
produce  at  maxlmimi  levels  during  the  1975 
crop  year.  Current  reserve  levels  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans  are  dangerously 
low,  e.%peclally  from  the  standpoint  of  being 
able  to  absorb  any  additionaj  adverse  weather 
conditions  or  abrupt  changes  In  world  mar- 
ket demands  that  might  occur  beyond  th* 
1975  crop  year.  Therefore,  any  excess  stocks 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  sovbeans  that  wUl 
be  forthcoming  from  1975  harvests  can  be 
held  as  a  cushion  against  crop  failures  or 
changes  in  world  demand  in  the  future.  The 
Importance  of  this  is  to  restore  supply  and 
price  stability  of  these  commodities  as  re- 
lated to  our  nation's  animal  and  poultry  in- 
dustries. Anlin,il  and  poultry  producers  this 
past  year  and  one  half  have  been  forced  to 
reduce  their  animal  and  bird  numbers  duo 
to  excessively  high  leed  and  other  related 
costs.  Such  liquidations,  In  turn,  contribute 
to  short.iges  of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  pork 
fcuppUes  for  consumers,  thus  causing  sharp 
upswings  In  wholesale  and  retail  food  prices. 
And  as  recent  events  have  demonstrated, 
once  these  consumer  retail  prices  have  been 
pu.shed  to  higher  levels,  they  seldona  drop 
t>;ick  down  when  prlcee  paid  to  farmers  for 
their  grains  or  livestock  fall. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  in  this 

bill   address   these   needs — ^yet,   in  my 

judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 

committee — this  bill  minimizes  Govem- 
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ment  costs;  minimizes  the  risks  of  re- 
turning to  excessive  surpluses;  and,  also 
minimizes  the  excessive  lowering  of  ex- 
port values  of  these  commodities  in  world 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  urge  prompt 
passage  and  enactment  of  this  bill  into 
law. 

M?-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
a.s  follows : 

Sec.  3.  For  a  period  of  90  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  meat 
may  be  imported  Into  the  United  States 
from  any  foreign  country.  As  used  In  this 
section  the  term  "meat"  means  fresh,  chilled, 
or  frozen  cattle  meat  and  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  meat  ot  goats  and  sheep  (except 
!umb.«). 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Roy  F.  Green- 
away  and  Ann  E.  Wray  be  permitted  the 
privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Ed  Merlis  be  given 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  suspends  for  a  90-day  period  beef  im- 
ports into  the  United  States.  I  see  no 
reason  why  foreign  countries  should  be 
allowed  to  dump  beef  into  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket when  the  domestic  livestock  industry 
is  so  depressed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4296  that  would  establish 
a  90-day  moratoriimi  on  beef  imports 
to  the  United  States. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  was 
pointed  out  very  strongly  recently  when 
the  State  Department  announced  that  it 
is  currently  negotiating  with  some  12 
foreign  nations  to  establish  beef  import 
levels. 

According  to  State  Department  offi- 
cials, those  negotiations  are  likely  to  end 
up  Increasing  beef  imports  in  1975  by 
100  million  pounds. 

Negotiations  like  these  are  absolutely 
outrageous  at  a  time  when  this  Nation's 
livestock  industry  is  in  a  depression.  I 
certainly  understand  the  Importance  of 
foreign  trade  and  have  always  favored 
improving  our  trade  relations  with  other 
countries.  But  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
negotiating  to  increase  the  Impwrtation 


of  a  commodity  that  is  already  in  surplus 
in  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  the  State  Department  ne- 
gotiators and  policymakers  do  not  un- 
derstand how  serious  the  crisis  in  the 
livestock  indiLstry  is  at  the  present  lime. 
We  have  already  seen  a  large  number  of 
producers  go  out  of  business  becau.se  of 
extremely  low  market  prices,  and  we 
know  tiiat  thousands  of  hard-working 
anc  dedicated  li^■estock  producers  are  in 
danger  of  going  bankrupt  in  the  next 
fev,'  months. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  part  of  our 
Go\'crnment  would  be  working  for  a  pro- 
pram  that  will  worsen  the  situation  in 
one  of  our  basic  industries. 

■Virtually  every  other  nation  in  tlio 
w Olid  watches  out  carefully  for  its  food 
producers  because  of  the  obvious  value 
of  food  to  a  country's  well-bein.Qr.  Yet. 
thc>  U.S.  State  Department  is  now  in 
negotiations  that  are  clearly  not  in  the 
intere.-ts  of  American  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. 

I  nm  aLso  sure  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  realize  how  demoralizin;* 
it  is  for  a  producer  to  be  struggling  to 
stay  in  business  and  to  hear  that  hi> 
ov,n  Government  is  working  against  him. 

Passape  of  this  amendment  to  declare 
a  90-day  moratorium  on  beef  imports 
would  be  a  signal  to  the  hvestock  indus- 
try that  the  Senate  is  concerned  about 
their  plight  and  that  this  body  is  willing 
to  help  them  out.  It  would  also  be  a  sig- 
nal to  other  nation.?  that  we  will  not 
allow  our  country  to  be  the  dumping 
ground  for  their  beef  surplus. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  will  vote  for  this  amendment  as 
a  major  step  forward  in  gcttin?:  the 
Amrrican  hve.stock  industry  back  in 
.sh.Tpe  and  to  oUcr  a  much-needed  boost 
to  the  morale  of  our  producers. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
examined  the  amendment,  as  has  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member. 
This  business  of  Imports  from  foreign 
countries  of  beef  at  a  time  when  our  own 
livestock  farmers  are  deeply  depressed  is 
a  problem  that  needs  looking  at.  The 
quotas  that  we  passed  were  suspended 
by  President  Nixon,  and  that  suspension, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  still  in  effect. 

I  am  willing  to  take  this  amendment 
to  conference. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
view  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman,  and  I  certainly  hope  we  can 
keep  it  in  conference.  I  am  pleased  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  offered 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  'What  docs  the  amend- 
ment do,  reduce  imports? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  merely  imposes  a 
90-day  total  moratoriiun  on  imports. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  stops  all  imports  for 
90  days.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. This  is  the  least  we  should  do. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  this  is  a  fine 
amendment,  and  I  know  it  is  needed  by 
the  beef  Industry.  Our  cattle  farmers  in 
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Alabama  are  faoed  with  bankruptcy,  and 
for  us  to  be  importing  meat  at  high  levels 
is  certainly  not  conducive  to  their  recov- 
eiT  from  this  condition.  I  feel  that  a  90- 
day  moratorium  might  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  permanent  legislation. 
I  do  commend  tlie  Senator. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I-,  all 
time  yielded  bark? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  back  my  lime. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Before  there  is  a 
vote  on  this,  liieie  are  several  people 
who  have  asked  to  be  init  on  as  co- 
sponsors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  fol- 
lowing Members  be  added  as  cospon.sors: 
Senator  McGovern,  Senator  Allen.  Sen- 
ator MoR(;.^^',  Senator  Moss,  Senator 
Mansfield.  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
You.VG.  Senator  Sto.nc.  Senator  Siennis, 
Senator  McClcre.  Senator  Humphrey, 
and  Senator  Cl.ark. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whicli  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  t.hat 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment  wiiich  I  would  like 
to  offer  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  c!ci  k  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  di.spen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follow.?: 

H.R,    4296 

At  the  end  o;'  tlie  bill.  Ir..iert  the  ro;ij*;ng 
new  section: 

Src.  3.  (a)  Th.>  Seoierary  of  Agriculture  U 
ftull'-orl/cd  and  directed  to  mal;e  eniert.:ency 
loans  to  bona  tide  fiirniers  and  ranchers  who 
are  primarily  and  directly  eiigaged  in  the 
breedmp.  raising  or  fat'euing  of  live.?tock. 
For  the  purposes  of  tlu.s  Act,  the  term  'live- 
stock" siiall  mean  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle, 
swine,  and  sheep. 

Loans  luider  this  section  may  be  made  to 
farmers  and  rancliers  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  vho  cannot  obtain  such 
loans  from  commercial  sources  on  rea'^onable 
term.s  and  conditions.  Such  loans  shall  be 
made  for  tie  pnrpo.se  of  assistinir  such  farm- 
ers and  stockmen  to  maintain  their  live-stock 
operations. 

Ix>aas  under  this  section  may  be  made  for 
such  purposes  as  may  be  pre^scribed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  le.-s  than  twenty  years, 
and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  more 
than  5  per  cen'  .'.m  per  anmun  Ttie  amotint  of 
the  loan  shall  be  determined  by  (1 1  multiply- 
ms  the  number  of  cattle  owned  by  the  appli- 
cant by  5150.  and  i2)  muUiplylng  tlio  number 
of  swnie  ai'.d  sheep  owned  by  the  applicant 
by  an  amount  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
niii'.es  bears  an  appropr:a-e  relation.^hip  to 
$150.  taking  Into  consideration  the  relative 
vahie  of  swine  and  sheep  as  compared  with 
cattle  and  the  cost  of  maintalnlnsr  swine  ami 
sheep  as  compared  with  cattle,  (  Ji  but  in  nc 
f.i.se  shall  th.e  amount  of  the  lo.m  exceed 
$250,000. 


uli  Such  loans  shall  be  made  where  there 
Is  reriiouable  probability  of  accomplishing 
ti:e  objectives  of  the  Act  and  a  reasonable 
probability  of  the  repayment  of  the  loans. 

le)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
a.-,  may  be  nece.v-,ary  to  expedite  loan  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  need  of  such  assLstaiice  and  who  qualify 
tlierefor. 

(f»  Tiie  Secretary  is  directed  to  u.se  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  other 
a.ailable  funds  in  ciinyint;  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

igt  No  loan  may  be  made  under  thl.5  sec- 
tion at  any  time  beyond  one  year  after  the 
daic  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  Secretary  is  direot'^d  to  i  sue  such 
rules  and  re^tilatlons  as  he  determines  nec- 
e.s.,ary  to  carry  out  this  section  effectively 
and  cj.peditiou.sly.  The  proposed  ict;uln'ion 
.iliall  ho  issued  as  .soon  as  possible,  but  in  no 
event  later  ti:an  thirty  days  after  the  date 
f'f  enact  men;  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Miv  incsident.  I  am 
ofTcrini,'  an  aiiicndnicnl  to  H  R.  4296  with 
t!ie  intention  of  hclpinj;  the  livestock 
Pioduceis  in  our  country  who  are  now 
in  the  mid.st  of  a  very  .serious  economic 
depression. 

This  amendment  v.ould  provide  long- 
term,  low-intfiest  ccdit  relief  for  live- 
'»tock  producers  who  cannot  get  the  op- 
ernting  capital  tiicy  need  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. Tlie  fact  is  tliat  the  live.-tork  indus- 
try is  in  a  state  of  crisis  right  now  that 
not  only  resembles,  but  it  is,  a  der)re.s- 
sion. 

Manv  pioduciris  uith  smaller  ranches 
huve  already  i;one  out  of  business  be- 
c.'.usc  of  disastrotisly  low  market  prices. 
Thousands  more  are  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy. 

It  is  important  that  the  Consre.ss  and 
the  administration  recognize  that  the 
cii.is  in  the  livestock  indu-stiT  is  ijen- 
uine  and  that  emergency  action  is  badly 
needed. 

In  1974.  the  United  .estates  had  127.7 
million  head  of  cattle.  By  January  1, 
1975,  that  number  had  risen  by  over  4 
iinllion.  to  1.31  8  million.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  the  total  number  of  cattle  was 
risitif^'.  the  value  of  the  livestock  wa.s 
dropping.  In  fact,  tho.se  127.7  million 
head  were  worth  about  .$41  billion.  To- 
day, even  with  the  increase  in  cattle 
numbers,  the  v.tlue  has  dropped  by  50 
IHM-cent.  to  S20  9  billion. 

That  50-perrent  drop  in  va'ite  means 
a  drastic  cut  in  the  net  worth  of  livestock 
producers.  It  means  their  collateral  for 
loans  suddenly  disappeared.  And  it 
means  their  ability  to  get  operating  loans 
or  Ions-term  loans  ha.s  vanished.  Let  us 
not  fortrct,  too.  that  it  means  their  in- 
come is  w  ay  below  even  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, way  below. 

There  is  no  industiy  in  this  cotintry 
that  could  withstand  this  kind  of  eco- 
nomic devastation.  And  there  is  no  rea- 
.son  for  the  Federal  Government  to  stand 
idly  by  while  thousands  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers— the  people  who  produce  the 
m'">at  for  our  tables — go  broke. 

If  we  want  on  ample  supply  of  meat 
prducts  for  the  con.sumers  of  our 
Nation,  then  we  mu'^t  take  action  to  help 
our  producers.  The  amendment  I  offer 
vould  as-ure  consumers  that  the  smaller, 
dedicated  producer  can  .survive  the  cur- 
rent depression  to  continue  producing 
liieh-ciuality  meat  product.<;. 

The  emergency  loans  provided  by  this 
amendment  are  only  temporary,  how- 


ever. They  are  meant  simply  to  help 
producers  get  through  the  current  crisis 
and  are  not  a  replacement  for  other  ef- 
forts to  get  the  livestock  industry  on  its 
feet. 

This  loan  program  would  not  be  a 
burden  to  taxpayers  because  revenues 
would  come  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporations  reserves.  The  personnel 
and  expertise  are  already  available 
thiougli  the  F.nmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

We  Can  ijrevent  tlie  bankruptcies  of 
liundred.-  of  producers  this  year  through 
tiiis  amendment. 

I  hope  that  every  member  of  this  body 
will  recogni/e  the  need  for  emergency 
iielj)  foi-  America's  live.stock  industry  and 
will  suiiport  tills  amendment. 

.\Ir.  President,  just  briefly,  let  me  say 
vivii  this  amendment  does. 

It  pro\ides  for  a  5-percent  interest  rate 
over  a  20-ycar  jjeriod  of  unsecured  loans 
for  the  livestock  industry.  There  is  a 
•^250.000  maximum  loan  so  that  large 
uiant  producei-s  are  not  allowed  a  wind- 
lail  m  this.  They  will  help  the  small 
c  Lit  Ill-man. 

The  v.ay  tiie  loan  would  be  determined 
b\  the  .-T^ecretary  is  that  if  we  multiply 
the  nimiber  of  cattle  owned  by  $150,  then 
the  livci-tock  producer  is  entitled  to  bor- 
niw  ttiat  atnctuil  of  money,  but  not  over 
.S250.0(i0. 

Mr.  Presi'.ient.  I  reserve  the  rcmaii-dcr 
of  my  t;me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  the  committee  cannot  accept 
this  amendment.  The  committee  had 
acted  already  in  the  very  serious  matter 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  raises. 

Ju.~.t  last  Friday  evening  this  dislin- 
'-'tii.-hed  colleague,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Credit,  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  reported  a  bill  from  our  com- 
mittee witli  a  unanimous  vote. 

That  was  seriously  considered,  trying 
to  rectify  some  of  the  problems  of  thi.s 
very  important  industry. 

I  think  we  went  far  enough  in  that 
bill,  that  bill  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Hou.se. 

The  bill  that  is  offered  by  the  dis- 
tir.gui£:hed  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
as  modified  piovides  for  5-percent  loans, 
but  originally  provided  for  only  3-i>cr- 
cent  loans,  le.ss  than  half  the  cost  that 
tiie  Government  would  have  to  pay  for 
money,  mandates  these  loans,  altoget,her 
unsecured,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
20  years. 

I  think  the  action  the  Senate  took 
l^'.t  Friday  evening  in  this  situation  is 
the  !>roper  way  to  go.  The  Committee 
on  A£;nculture  and  Forestry  thought  it 
was  ihe  proper  way  to  go.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  was 
pending  before  our  committee  at  that 
time,  it  was  considered,  but  we  decided 
that  that  was  not  the  correct  solution. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
Senators  amendment  is  not  germane 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  will  yield  before  I 
make  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  amend- 
ment will  be  ruled  as  germane  or  not, 
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but  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  and 
the  people  of  this  country  recognize 
Khat  has  happened  to  the  cow-calf  op- 
erator as  a  result  of  Government  inter- 
vention in  the  marketplace  at  ai-  earlier 

r'.nie. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
tlnit  we  are  very  familiar  with  that,  I 
mil  fully  aware  the  inventory  value  of 
livestock  in  the  United  States  went  down 
List  year  $20  billion. 

I  am  also  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  cattle  feeders  of  our  country  last  year 
lost  an  estimated  $5  billion.  That  was  the 
reason  we  called  our  committee  in  emer- 
gency session  and  passed  the  emergency 
livestock  loan  bill  of  $2  billion.  It  did 
not  do  the  job  that  the  committee 
thought  ought  to  be  done.  That  is  the 
reason  we  sent  to  the  Senate  on  March 
12  of  this  year  an  emergency  livestock 
credit  bill  that  was  considered  and  passed 
by  this  body  last  Friday  evening. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  and  for  that  explanation, 
because  I  think  a  great  many  people 
have  missed  the  fact  that  as  the  meat 
prices  moved  up  in  the  supermarkets 
acro.ss  this  country  and  the  Government 
did  intervene  in  the  marketplace,  that 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  has  not 
reflected  the  complete  downturn  in  the 
price  paid  to  the  producer. 

The  initial  producer  being  the  cow- 
calf  operator,  being  the  most  vulnerable 
in  the  market,  has  taken  all  of  the  drop 
that  has  occurred  in  the  market. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  indi- 
cated, the  livestock  feedlot  operator  has 
taken  a  very  bad  loss  in  the  last  15 
months,  but  they  ran  through  those 
high-cost  feeder  cattle,  the  cow-calf  op- 
erator does  not  have  any  place  to  go. 
He  is  the  fellow  that  now  absorbs  all  of 
the  loss,  and  they  are  in  very  tough 
.<hape. 

So  I  am  certain  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  committee  are  very 
lonsclous  of  that  and  have  responded 
to  it.  I  am  certain  that  the  Senator,  in 
making  the  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  is  not  doing  so  out  of  any  lack 
cf  understanding  of  the  problems  that 
the  cow-calf  operator  is  confronting  in 
tliis  country  today. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  commend  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  raising  this  issue,  and 
I  point  out  the  fact  that  our  committee 
has  already  acted  twice.  The  bill  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aericulture  and  Forestry. 

I  renew  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
t.'uished  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  want  to  respond  to 
t;ie  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  bill  passed  last  Friday  made  eight 
substantial  changes  In  the  original  act 
:ind  we  think  they  were  needed.  They 
were  worked  out,  as  always,  in  our  com- 
mittee on  a  bipartisan,  nonpartisan 
basis,  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Those  eight  changes  are: 

First.  Directs  the  extension  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  a  bona  fide  farmer  or 
rancher  If  a  substantial  part  of  his  op- 


eration involves  the  breeding,  raising, 
fattening,  or  marketing  of  livestock. 

Second.  Permits  secondary  financing 
of  the  guaranteed  portion  of  livestock 
loans  through  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank. 

Third.  Provides  that  contracts  of  guar- 
antee shall  not  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  guarantee  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  principal  and  interest  on 
the  loan.  Under  existing  law,  the  Sec- 
retary's participation  is  limited  to  80 
percent  of  any  loss  sustained.  The 
amendment  would  make  it  easier  for 
lenders  to  sell  the  guaranteed  portion  of 
loans  to  other  financial  sources. 

Fourth.  Provides  that  guaranteed 
loans  shall  be  for  the  period  reasonably 
required  by  the  needs  of  the  borrower — 
taking  into  consideration  the  available 
seciu-ity — but  not  exceeding  an  original 
term  of  7  years.  Loans  could  be  renewed 
for  not  more  than  3  additional  years. 
Under  existing  law,  guaranteed  loans 
must  be  payable  in  not  more  than  3 
yeais,  but  may  be  renewed  for  not  more 
than  2  additional  years. 

Fifth.  Authorizes  the  guarantee  of  a 
line  of  credit  up  to  $500,000.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  the  total  loans  guaranteed  for 
any  loan  applicant  may  not  exceed 
$250,000. 

Sixth.  Authorizes  the  payment  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses  from  any  funds 
available  including  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund. 

Seventh.  Extends  the  act  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976.  Under  existing  law,  the 
authority  to  make  new  guarantees  will 
terminate  July  25, 1975. 

Eighth.  Requires  that,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, action  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  each  loan  application  is 
to  be  completed  within  30  days. 

I  believe,  whether  or  not  the  point  of 
order  is  sustained,  that  this  amendment 
was  considered  in  committee,  was  re- 
jected, and  should  be  rejected  now. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  before  making  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  jield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  just  take  this  time, 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  burden  the  dis- 
cussion, but  I  think  it  is  important  to 
underscore  that  the  small  family  oper- 
ator— small  is  a  relative  term  these 
days — that  is  in  a  livestock  operation 
that  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  calves 
produced  each  year  is  not  only  losing  a 
great  deal  of  money  today,  he  has  been 
losing  over  15  months  and  he  will  con- 
tinue to  lose  at  least  during  this  spring 
season. 

There  may  be  some  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  for  him  some  6,  8,  or  12 
months  from  now,  but  a  good  many  of 
them  have  used  up  all  of  their  lines  of 
credit,  a  good  many  of  them  have  been 
operating  at  a  loss  for  so  long  that  they 
simply  cannot  operate  at  a  loss  for  much 
longer  if  they  are  to  survive. 

The  inevitable  result  seems  to  be  in 
each  of  these  periods  when  some  of  the 
small  operators  are  wrimg  out  of  the 
market,  their  places  are  taken  over  by 
larger  operations,  many  of  them  nonresi- 
dent landlords,  many  times  corporate 
operations,  which  I  think  is  not  good  for 
the  consumer  of  this  coiuitry,  certainly 
not  good  for  the  stability  of  our  economic 
and  political  substance  in  this  country. 


So  I  am  glad  to  note  that  last  week 
we  did  take  some  action,  addressing  our- 
selves to  it,  and  perhaps  as  the  Senators 
have  indicated,  this  amendment  is  not 
necessary  to  further  that  action,  because 
the  Senate  has  ah-eady  recognized  that 
problem. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  made  a  cosponsor  of 
the  previous  amendment  dealing  with 
the  beef  import  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Sieknis 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
94-43),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shokt  Exri..\NAi  Ion 
The  bill  being  reported  by  the  Conimiitee 
combines  provisions  In  S.  351   and  S.  579  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Emergency  Livestock 
Credit  Act  of  1974.  The  bill— 

( 1 )  Directs  the  extension  ol  tananciul  as- 
sistance to  a  bona  fide  farmer  or  rancher  if 
a  substantial  part  of  his  operation  Involves 
the  breeding,  raising,  fattening,  or  market- 
ing of  livestock. 

(2)  Permit.s  secondary  fmancinfr  of  the 
guaranteed  portion  of  lives; ock  loans  through 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

(3)  Provides  tliat  contract-  of  guarantee 
shall  not  requue  the  Secretary  ol  Agricul- 
ture to  guarantee  more  than  'JO  percent  of 
the  principal  and  interest  on  the  lo.m.  Under 
existing  law,  the  Secretary's  participation  is 
limited  to  80  percent  of  any  loss  sustained. 
The  amendment  would  make  It  easier  lor 
lenders  to  sell  the  guai-anteed  portion  of 
loans  to  other  financial  sources. 

(4)  Provides  that  guaranteed  loans  ,-hal! 
be  for  the  period  rea.-.onabiy  required  by  th- 
needs  of  the  borrower  f taking:  into  cons'ider- 
atlon  the  available  security),  but  not  ex- 
ceeding an  oritrlnal  term  of  seven  year> 
Loans  could  be  renewed  for  not  more  than 
three  additional  years.  Under  existing  law. 
guaranteed  loans  must  be  payable  In  not 
more  than  three  years,  but  mav  be  renewed 
for  not  more  than  two  additional  ye.irs. 

(5)  Authorizes  the  guarantee  of  a  line  of 
credit  up  to  $500,000.  Under  existing  law. 
the  total  loans  guaranteed  for  anv  loan  ap- 
plicant may  not  exceed  $250,000 

(6)  Authorizes  the  payment  of  admini-- 
trative  expenses  from  anv  funds  iiv.'ahib;" 
Including  the  Afiicultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund. 

(7)  Extends  the  Act  until  December  31, 
1976.  Under  existing  law.  the  authority  to 
make  new  guarantees  will  terminate  Julv  25 
1975. 

(8)  Requires  that.  Insofar  as  pracricable. 
action  by  the  Department  of  ApucuUure  on 
each  loan  application  Is  to  be  compietcd 
within  thirty  days. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
provide  that  contracts  of  guarantee  under 
that  Act  shall  not  require  the  Secretary  to 
guarantee  more  than  90  percent  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  such  loans.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  the  Secretary  may  guarantee  no 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  loss  sustained 
on  any  loan.  The  amendment  would  make  It 
easier  for  lenders  to  sell  the  guarantcod 
portions  of  loans  to  other  financial  sources. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  point  of  order  tliat  the  amend- 
ment  1.S   not  germane   to   the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doe.s  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  hi.s  time? 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  No.  I  want  to  be 
litard  on  tlie  point  of  order.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dcnt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TJic  point 
of  order  i.s  not  well  taken  until  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  DakoUi  ha.s  used  hi.s 
time  or  yielded  bark  the  remainder  of 
hi.s  5  minute-^. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  I  would  like  to  be 
heard  now.  It  would  ai-plv  wh^n  ;h«-  Sen- 
ator rai.se.s  hi.s  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ti;o  point 
of  order  would  be  well  taken  ;ifter  the 
expiration  of  the  tune  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  I  viild  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  mpUI  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  point 
of  order  is  wpU  tak^n 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr  President.  T 
want  to  resist  the  motion  for  a  point  of 
order  by  the  Senator  from  Georefa  on 
the  Ki-ound  that  the  livestock  credit 
amendment  is  germane  to  this  bill.  Thl.s 
Is  a  bill  out  of  the  Committee  on  Aari- 
culture  and  Fore.stry  which  deals  with 
prices,  which  deals  with  the  tjeneral  sit- 
uation of  agriculture,  which  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  applies  to. 

I  also  want  to  .say  further.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  there  is  a  desperate  need  at 
thi.s  point  for  some  kind  of  credit  to  be 
available  to  tiicse  producers.  They  do 
not  have  it. 

If  we  do  not  make  some  kind  of  credit 
available,  the  livestock  industry  Is  on  its 
way  out  right  now.  and  it  is  coing  to  con- 
tinue to  slide  and  decline,  without  some 
kind  of  affirmative  action  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administiation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  2  minutes' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distmt'Ui.-.hpd  majority  leader. 
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1975.  they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday,  April  7.  1975,  or  until  12 
"ciocic  noon  on  the  second  day  after  their 
respective  Memoer.s  are  notlHed  to  rea.-^sem- 
iJle  In  accordance  with  .section  2  of  this  reso- 
lution, wluchever  event  first  occ\irs. 

bEC.  2.  The  .Speaker  of  the  Hoii.^^e  of  Rep- 
resentative.s  and  tiie  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  senate  sliaii  tiotiiy  the  Members  ol 
'he  House  and  tl>e  Senate,  re-^pectively.  to  re- 
a-.sembie  whenever  in  their  opinion  the  pub- 
lic interest  shall  warrant  it  or  when.ever  the 
majori'v  leader  of  the  Hoii>.e  and  the  m.ijor- 
iry  leader  of  the  .Senate,  acting  Jomtlv.  or 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  .'Senate,  acting  Jointly, 
lile  a  wriiten  reipiest  with  the  Clerk  of  tlie 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  .Senate  that 
the  Congress  rea.^iemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  let-islation. 

Sec.  .3.  During  the  adjuurnment  of  both 
Houses  of  Congre^^s  a.s  provided  in  section  I. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  ot 
the  Hoii.se.  respectively,  be,  and  they  here- 
by are.  an'horized  to  receive  me,sat,'es,  In- 
'ludiiig  veto  mes.sages.  from  the  President  of 
'lie  L'ni'Pd  States 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  ques- 
tion is  on  a^;rec;n^'  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
iinanimotis  consent  that  the  concurrent 
rrsoluuon  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
liiither  notification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 27— PROVIDING  FOR  \ 
CONDITIONAL  AD.JOURNMENT  OF 
THIS  CONGRESS  FROM  MARCH 
26,  197.3.  UNTIL  APRIL  7    197.5 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  being 
hopeful,  and  not  beinp  optimistic.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  recess  lesolutlon.  and 
risk  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Rcscnir.i,'  the  riuht  to 
nlrtect,   I  do   not   undcr-tand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  recess  resolu- 
tion. I  am  not  beinq  optimistic  but  hone- 
f  il. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  27 

Rf  wired  by  the  Senate  tthc  Hou  .,■  of 
r'-ijrf-cntatUex  concurring).  That  when  the 
t  .w>  Houses  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  ^rar  !i  26, 


AGRICULTURAL    PRICE    SUPPORTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iHR.  4296 1  to  ad- 
iii-t  taiget  prices,  loan,  and  purcha.se 
levels  on  the  1975  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  to  pi-ovide 
price  s'lpport  for  milk  at  80  per  centum 
of  parity  v.ith  quartei-ly  adjustments  for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1976,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
t.iry  inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Was  the  point  of  order 
sustained? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  the 
IJOint  of  Older  was  sustained. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
think  th"  Senator  from  Utah  has  one 
more  amendment.  ;.nd  he  is  preimred  to 
proceed  ,it  this  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S'^n- 
aior  from  Utah. 

^:Mf  NDMl  NT  .vr).  no6 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  306  which 
is  at  the  desk,  and  a.4:  for  its  immediate 
considciaiion. 

Tlie      PRESIDING      OFFICER,      Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  paste  7.  line  19,  in.sert  tlie  following: 
Sec    3     Notwlth.cfandlntr   the   arnen-lment.s 
made  by  this  .Act  to  the  AKrlcultnral  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  or  any  other  provi.sion  of 
law.  niarketliitT  qv.otas,  marketlnc;  penalties, 
acreage-poiinda^re  quot.-vs.  arrea^'e  allotmentsi 
price  supports,  and  e.xport  subsidies  shall  be 
ineffective  with  respect  to  the  197(5  and  sub- 
.'cqvient  crops  of  tobacco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  if 
this  is  the  amendment  to  which  the  Sen- 


ator I'rom  Utah  wishes  to  assign  the  2- 
hour  limitation? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  a.ssign  the  2-hour  limitation  to  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Utah 
;.ield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  As  a  matter  of  information 
does  the  Senator  feel  it  may  require  the 
full  2  hours? 

Mr  MOSS.  I  am  unable  to  determine 
what  amount  of  colloquy  there  will  be 
Certainly  I  do  not  think  I  will  .speak  for 
an  hour.  I  do  not  know  how  long  there 
will  be  in  reply.  I  think  there  might  be 
.some  colloquy  on  it.  I  do  not  have  any 
reason  to  e.xtend  it  to  that  length  of 
time.  I  am  ready  to  vote  whenever  v.e 
can  get  to  it. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
before  we  discu.ss  this  amendment  we 
should  consider  why  we  are  gathered  here 
on  Wednesday.  3  days  after  our  recess 
was  scheduled  to  begin.  To  some  extent, 
if  may  be  suggested  that  I  am  responsible. 
I  would  like  to  deny  that  responsibility. 
Of  course,  we  have  the  conference  report 
on  the  tax  bill,  but  I  believe  all  of  us 
thought  thai  could  be  passed  on  a  voice 
vote. 

On  Thur.sday.  March  20,  1975.  a  unani- 
mous-con.sent  time  agreement  was 
reached  for  consideration  of  H.R.  4296. 
the  farm  bill.  At  that  time,  which  was 
just  after  the  bill  had  been  referred  bv 
the  Presidin.r  Officer  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  there  were 
no  provisions  in  the  bill  with  reference 
to  tobiicco. 

On  Friday  morning,  in  the  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee,  an  amendment 
was  added  to  the  House-passed  farm  bill 
raising  the  level  of  tobacco  support  to 
70  percent  of  parity.  Now.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  against  the  entire  tobacco  subsidy 
program.  And  I  am  against  raising  the 
level  of  parity.  But  even  more  disturbing 
to  me  was  the  amending  of  the  bill  in 
committee  after  the  unanimous  con.sent 
time  agreement  had  been  reached. 

Next  thing  I  heard  was  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  would  try  to  take  it  up 
Friday  evening  during  a  lull  in  debate 
on  the  tax  bill.  Can  you  imagine  how 
much  longer  Friday  evening's  session 
would  have  been  had  we  had  a  lull  in 
which  to  con.sider  the  farm  bill.  As  my 
collcapues  may  have  noted.  I  offered  26 
amendments  to  the  bill  on  Friday  after- 
noon in  hopes  that  we  could  delay  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  long  enough  to  read 
it. 

I  can  well  appreciate  the  desire  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill  to  move  expedi- 
tiously. They  had  momentum.  They  had 
Members  chomping  at  the  bit  waiting 
to  take  off  for  a  recess.  One  thing  was 
missing,  however:  The  text  of  the  bill 
and  a  printed  report. 

When  I  asked  my  staff  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  bill  and  the  report  so  that  I  could 
l)repare  an  appropriate  amendment,  the 
Auriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  staff 
could  not  tell  them  when  the  bill  would 
be  ready,  nor  in  what  section  of  the  bill 
the  tobacco  material  was  to  be  Inserted. 
Tiie  rush  was  on  and  we  were  to  vote 
m  the  dark. 
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However,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee stated  to  me.  as  he  did  in  the 
markup  session,  that  the  conunittee  had 
no  intention  of  going  to  conference  with 
the  House  until  after  the  recess. 

I  made  a  number  of  attempts  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  the  leadership.  I 
sutiuested  that  we  consider  the  bill  at  9 
a.m.  Saturday.  I  sugj^csted  that  we  con- 
sider the  bill  at  10  a.m.  Monday.  I  sug- 
i;ested  that  I  would  be  willing  to  bring 
up  only  one  amendment  on  April  7.  after 
the  recess.  After  all.  the  bill  could  be  dis- 
posed of  easily  enough  after  the  recess, 
and  there  really  was  no  rush  since  the 
conference  would  not  take  place  until 
after  the  recess.  But  my  efforts  were  to 
no  avail.  Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
acquiesced  to  the  wishes  of  the  leadership 
on  consideration  today  and  will  have 
this  amendment  up  under  a  2-hour  limi- 
tation. 

The  notion  that  the  bill  must  be  passed 
before  the  recess  so  that  the  'fRrmers 
will  know  what  to  plant"  is  just  plain 
wrons. 

Why  will  the  farmers  know  an\-  better 
what  to  plant  before  the  recess  if  the  bill 
has  not  been  signed  into  law.  There  are 
publicized  threats  of  veto,  and  this  to- 
bacco matter  adds  to  those  threats. 
Under  this  threat,  it  will  take  even 
longer  for  the  "farmers  to  know  wliat  to 
plant." 

Let  us  review  why  this  tobacco  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  committee  should  be 
voided. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  start  with 
an  elementary  lesson  in  history.  Begin- 
ning in  1964,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Educiition,  and  Welfare  issued  reports 
on  the  hazards  of  smoking.  These  have 
been  prepared  by  reviewing  all  of  the 
evidence  in  the  medical  literature.  Both 
reports  which  indicate  that  tobacco  is  a 
hazard  and  those  which  may  not  have  so 
indicated,  are  included  in  the  reports. 
Even  the  most  diehard  supporter  of  to- 
bacco will  not  claim  that  any  studies 
indicate  that  tobacco  is  good  for  you  and 
does  not  cause  problems.  Rather  the 
variations  of  the  reports  is  simply  a 
matter  of  degree. 

Our  Nation  today  is  faced  with  soar- 
ing hospital  costs;  our  medical  care  fa- 
cilities are  coming  to  the  point  where 
they  will  not  be  able  to  care  for  the  grow- 
ing number  of  chronically  ill  people; 
there  are  not  enough  funds  to  provide 
intensive  care  units  for  emphysema  and 
heart  disease  patients;  millions  are  being 
paid  from  social  security  funds  to  aid 
relatively  young  and  still  productive  peo- 
ple who  are  unable  to  use  those  skills, 
because  they  are  disabled  by  chronic  res- 
piratory disease  and  heart  conditions. 

As  we  consider  this  amendment,  I  ask 
Senators  to  think  of  how  much  of  this 
medical  expense  could  be  avoided,  how 
many  lives  could  be  saved,  how  many 
careers  extended  by  the  very  simplest 
act— giving  up  smoking. 

It  is  easy  for  me,  a  nonsmoker,  to  stand 
here  and  say  this.  But  I  know  many  peo- 
ple cannot  give  up  smoking  easily.  They 
have  had  the  habit  too  long;  and  they 
are  reinforced  in  this  habit  by  a  continu- 
ous barrage  of  slick  advertising  which 
depicts  the  cigarette  as  an  innocuous 
partner  in  a  charming  social  setting. 

I  say  that  we  cannot  stand  by  and  do 
nothing  for  these  people.  We,  as  public 


representatives  have  an  obligation  to  the 
50  million  people  who  now  smoke  ciga- 
rettes, the  untold  millions  of  potential 
smokers,  and  their  families,  who  will  bear 
the  grief  and  medical  cost  of  death  and 
disability  resulting  from  smoking. 

How  can  we  mandate  a  warnin.a  in 
every  advertisement,  a  warning  on  every 
pack,  tar  and  nicotine  information  in 
evei-y  advertisement,  and  a  public  edu- 
cation program,  and  continue  these  sub- 
sidies to  grow  tobacco?  We  cannot  do 
this  any  longer. 

The  tobacco  industry  tries  to  tell  us 
that  the  case  against  cigarette  smoking 
has  not  been  proved.  Yet.  eight  technical 
reports  from  the  Public  Health  Service. 
based  on  reviews  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  research  studies,  tell  us  the  opposite. 
I  am  sure  we  can  all  remember  vividly 
that  day  in  January  1964  when  Dr.  Terry 
revealed  the  findings  of  the  first  smok- 
ing and  health  report.  The  Nation  was 
momentarily  shocked  at  the  news.  To 
wit,  cigarette  smokers,  taken  together, 
have  a  70-percent  higher  death  rate  than 
nonsmokers;  they  have  a  70-percent 
higher  death  rate  from  coronary  heart 
disease;  a  500-percent  higher  death  rate 
from  bronchitis  and  emphysema;  and  a 
1,000-percent  higher  death  rate  from 
lung  cancer.  The  seven  medical  reports 
which  have  followed  have  produced  evi- 
dence which  strengthens  the  enormity 
of  the  indictment  against  cigarette 
smoking. 

I  have  on  my  desk  copies  of  all  these 
reports,  beginning  with  the  one  in  1964. 
followed  by  seven  more,  each  of  which 
confirms  and  extends  the  medical  find- 
ings on  the  incidence  of  di-sease  that 
comes  from  smoking  cigarettes. 

These  are  raw  statistics.  Let  us  take  a 
moment  to  look  at  this  picture  from  the 
human  angle — what  it  means  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  country. 

DEATH    RATES MALES    4  5-G4- 

Men  in  their  middle  years— their  most 
productive  years — are  most  seriously  af- 
fected by  cigarette  smoking.  Not  only  are 
the  death  rates  from  the  major  causes — 
heart  disease  and  cancer— higher,  but 
the  overall  rate  for  smokers  is  almost 
twice  as  high  as  that  of  nonsmokers. 
One-third  of  all  deaths  in  the  age  group 
35  to  59,  are  excess  deaths  which  would 
not  have  occurred  if  it  had  not  been  for 
smoking. 

Looking  at  this  in  still  another  way, 
these  men,  especially  those  who  are  heavy 
smokers,  are  cutting  their  lives  short  by 
as  much  as  8  years.  Now  this  may  not 
seem  significant  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration, but  to  those  approaching  their 
allotted  three  score  years  and  ten,  8  years 
can  be  a  considerable  amount  of  time. 
Even  the  light  smoker,  one  who  perhaps 
smokes  less  than  a  pack  a  day,  could  lose 
about  5  years  of  his  life  expectancy, 
t- — Death  rates  of  cigarette  smokers  vcrsu'^ 
nonsmokers  by  selected  diseases  related  to 
smoking,  males,  age  45  64— Rates  per 
100,000  person-years 
Deaths  from  all  causes: 

Never  smoked  regularly 708 

Smoker   1 l,.32U 

All  cancer: 

Never   smoked   regularly 12,'i 

Smoker   207 

Liuig  cancer: 

Never  smoked  regularly. 11 

Smoker  37 


.All  lu'.iP'  and  eircnlatory: 

Never   smoked    regularly    .          422 

Smoker   802 

Coronary  heart  disease: 

Never    smoked    regularly 304 

Smoker    ' 61u 

Violence,  accidents,  suicide: 

Never    .smoked    rej-'nlarly ),o 

Smoker    72 

DF.^TH    RATIS — FE.MALES    45-64 

The  various  smoking  reports  indicate 
that  the  situation  is  substantially   the 
same  for  women.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  was  believed  that  women  were  some- 
liow  immune  to  the  effects  of  smoking 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
fewer  women  smoked  and  those  who  in- 
dulged did  not  smoke  as  much  as  men. 
This  picture  has  changed,  as  smoking 
has  become  socially  acceptable  for  both 
sexes.  Women  who  smoke  do  have  higher 
death  rates  generally,  and  higher  rates 
from  lung  cancer  and  heart  disease  than 
women  who  do  not  smoke.  One  out  of 
14  deaths  among  women  in  the  highlv 
important  age  span.  35  to  59  years,  is 
a.ssociated  with  cigarette  smoking. 
I' — Death  rates  of  cigarette  smokers  versus 
non-niokcrs  by  selected  diseases  related  to 
smoking,    females,    age    45-64— Rates    per 
200/100  j>(r.-.on-years 
Deaths  from  all  c;iu.ses: 

Never  smoked  regularly..,,^,,. 453 

-Smoker    '. 554 

All  cancer: 

Never  smoked  regularly 197 

Smoker    20I 

Liini;  caitcer: 

Never  smoked  regularly 7 

Smoker    . 1.5 

All  heart  and  circulatory: 

Ne\er  .smoked  regularly lei 

Smoker    ". 256 

Coronary  heart  disease: 

Never   smoked    regularly.., 83 

Smoker    ,., „ ^_^  149 

Violence,  accidents,  suicide: 

Never  smoked  regularly.. 23 

Smoker 32 

The  link  between  cigarettes  and  lung 
cancer  has  been  established  for  some 
time.  In  fact,  it  was  well  known  even 
before  the  1964  Surgeon  General's  report. 
And  no  evidence  has  been  produced 
wliicli  refutes  tliis  fact. 

The  case  of  heart  disease  and  the  re- 
spiratory diseases,  bronchitis  and  em- 
physema— is  somewhat  different.  In 
1964,  it  was  merely  established  that  male 
cigarette  smokers  have  a  higher  deatli 
rate  from  coronary  heart  disease  than 
nonsmokers.  Today  we  know  that  smok- 
ing is  actually  a  significant  risk  factor  in 
the  development  of  this  disease.  Smokers 
who  liave  high  blood  pressure  and  liigh 
serum  cholesterol  have  twice  the  risk  of 
fatal  heart  attack  as  nonsmokers.  .Amons 
male  smokers  between  the  ages  of  45 
and  54.  this  risk  is  more  than  three  times 
that  of  nonsmokers. 

Chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema 
are  fast  making  their  way  to  the  toi)  01 
the  list  of  the  leadmg  cau.ses  of  death 
and  disability  in  this  country.  In  1964, 
smo.ung  was  described  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  causes  of  chronic 
bronchitis  and  a  strong  contributor  to 
the  risk  of  dying  of  emphysema. 

Today  we  use  much  stronger  language; 

cigarette  smoking  is  the  most  important 

cause  of  bronchitis  and  may  also  play 

a  role  in  the  development  of  emphysema. 

We  emphasize  these  three  diseases— 
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Uinp  canrer.  heart  ciiscii.se.  r.iid  llio 
chronic  respiratory  di.sea.ses— because 
they  po.se  the  greate.-t  threut.  Yet  clca- 
rette  .'-moking  ha.s  also  been  a.ssociated 
with  cancer  of  the  larynx,  and  other 
areas  o*  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  with 
cancer  of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  and 
pancrea-. 

One  of  my  L'reatest  concern.s  is  the 
youth  of  this  coiuitry.  the  .source  of  our 
leadership  of  tl:e  future.  I  was  most  di.-- 
turbed  when  tlie  Public  Health  Service 
reported  that  as  many  younsr  I'coplc  are 
takin<?  up  .smol:ini,'  as  did  in  the  pa.st.  F-ar 
too  many  have  succumbed  to  ilie  •  allure' 
of  cigarettes.  These  kids  are  not  goin: 
to  quit  becau.^e  we  tell  them  th.ey  might 
get  sick  wlien  they  are  50  or  60  years  old 
That  kind  of  ar'-:ument  just  turns  tl-.cni 
off. 

Wliat  we  must  emphasi.'.e  lor  youiiK 
people,  and  older  .^mokers  as  well,  is  that 
.smo  ".ig  can  affect  their  health  now 

VORK-LO.SS  DAYS.    M.^^LK 

According  to  the  National  Health  Sur- 
vey, the  cigarette  habit  i.  costing  tiic 
.smoker  more  days  lost  from  work,  more 
days  of  sickness  in  bed.  and  more  days  of 
restricted  activity  compared  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  nonsmoker.  Moreover, 
the  more  a  person  smokes,  the  more  time 
he  losCo  from  work  and  por.-onal  acti\- 
ities. 

III. — Aoi'-tldj  11^ It'll  '/or/.-Zoif  diii/s,  ri:!,,.rii  ini 
actii  ity  days,  and  bt-d-disability  daya.  ijrc- 
ent  smokrrs  versus  nonsmoktrs,  by  nutii- 
bi-r  of  cigarettes  per  day,  viales — Nuiubcr 
of  cigarettes  smoked  per  day — Present 
amount 

Days  of  work  lo-i.  days  per  person; 

Never  smoked 

Smoker : 

Under  11 

U-20    --- - -. 

21-40    -.- 

41   up 

Day?!  of  bed  disability,  days  per  person: 

Never   smoked 

Snioker : 

Under     11 

n-20    „ 

21-40 _._ 

41   up 

Days   of   restricted   activity.   da\.^    per 
person : 

Never  smoked _, . 

Smoker: 

Under  11..- :8.  5 

11-20   _ 17.1 

21   40    17.4 

41   up 23.3 

Da;;i  from  'Cltrnrefe  Smoklnn  and  Health 

Charftcteri.su. ■-■.•  United  States.  July  lyQ4- 
JaiiP  19ti5. 

VK  ,jHi:-ro:SS    D.^YS.    FtMM.C 

The  picture  Is  even  more  stnkiir-  for 
women.  Here  we  .see  that  the  heavy  smok- 
er is  sick  :ind  away  from  her  .job  almo.-t 
twice  as  often  as  her  nonsmoking  peer. 

Smuker.>  take  more  .-ick  leave  and  mu.st 
spend  more  time  sick  in  bed  because  they 
suffer    mo;e    acute    and   ciiromc    iUiies,. 
than  nonsmukcrs. 
IV-  Agr-adju^tr'l  ttork-los-<  days:,  rcstruti  d- 

c'tiiity    days,    and     brd-di<ability    d'jys. 

/ir.M'nt    f^jnokeri    rrriits    vonimoker^,    by 

ni"ibrr   of   cigari 'tr^   per   day.    fer}inle.<: — 

SurnbiT   of   cigarettes   smoked    per   day — 

t'.esent  amount 
Days  of  work  lost,  days  per  person : 

Ntver  smoked 4  7 

Smoker: 
Ur.der    !I    6.8 


11-20 

:^i-40 


7  7 

8  2 


4  0 

5.5 

6.  1 
6.5 

7.  C 

5.1 

6  8 

5  6 
5  0 
8  8 


\.i   fl 


Dajs  of  bed  disability,  days  per  person: 

Never  smoked 7.5 

.•Smoker: 

Under  11. 8.5 

II  20   8. a 

21-40    11    0 

41  up. 17  4 

Days  of  restricted  activity,  days  per  person : 

Never  smoked 20.0 

Smoker: 

Under    11 ^ . 22  5 

n    20    ..         24.3 

Jl-40     27.2 

41  np 38.4 

Data  from  ■•Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health 
Characteristics.'     United    Slates.    July    19G4 
June  iyfi5. 

>iiiRBIOIIY    RMls.    sflFCIE'J    DIS!ASFS,    M.M  K 

Men  srein  to  suffer  more  from  Li.:veral 
si)ecifi'-  illne-.-e-.  chronu-  bronchiti.-^  and 
or  emphysema,  chronic  sinusitis,  peptic 
ulcer,  and  inOuenzn.  The  health  survey 
found  that  there  are  over  1  million  more 
case*;  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  or  em- 
physema in  the  Nation  than  there  would 
be  if  all  iHup'.e  had  the  same  rate  as  those 
who  ne\er  smoked.  SiiniLirl.y.  there  are 
18  million  more  ca.-es  of  sinu.-ilis  and  1 
nullu.n  more  cases  of  })eptic  ulcer  than 
there  would  be  if  no  one  smoked.  Bron- 
i  hiti.-  and  emphysema  have  twice  as 
many  victims  among  male  smokers  as 
they  do  among  nonsmokers. 
v. — Aae-itdju^led  viorbidity  rati  •  Irnm  se- 
lected tf  i.scnM  V.  niale  present  smokers  ri-r- 
sus  mule  nonsmokers — ftate  per  100  person^ 
Chronic  bronchitis  aiid  or  emphysema: 

Nonsmoker 1   (i 

Smoker 24 

Chronic  sinusi-.te: 

Nonsmoker ^„-_. . C.  .3 

Smoker    10.8 

Peptic  uicrr: 

Nunsmoker   ...  24 

Smoker 4.7 

Iiitlnenza' 

No:i-moker 23  2 

Smoker 28  4 

Data  from    "Cigarette  Snioklnt,-  and  Health 
CharaclerlsLks."    Uiutcd   State.?,    July    1UG4 
.nine  1965. 

MortBIDUY    R  VTFS.   rtlttAI.tS 

Again,  women  who  smoke  have  about 

the   same   .-ickness   experience   as   men. 

Clearly,  the  effect,>  of  smoking  aie  not 

discriminatory. 

VI — Aqe-adjii^ted    moibidi'y   ryfi  <  fro'U   se- 
lected   diseases,    female    present    smokers 


-Rale,  per  100 


n  1 

i:}  8 


rersu.s  female   no7ismoker. 
perions 

Chronic  bronchitis  and  or  emphysema: 

Nonsmoker „_. .. .     1 

Smoker    3 

Chronic  sinusitis: 

Nonsmoker 

Smoker 

Peptic  ulcer: 

Nonsmoker  1.6 

Smoker    2.5 

Ir.Muen/a : 

Nun.'moker 31.8 

Sini.ker    .34  G 

Data  from  "Cigarette  Smoking  and  Healtli 
Ch:.r.irterlstiC'^."  United  States.  July  Ij(i4- 
J-ane  1965. 

Added  to  these  already  gum  facts  is 
the  additional  evidence  presented  Ji  the 
mo.-t  recent  smoking  report  that  smokers 
ha\e  more  noncancerous  disease  of  the 
mouth  than  nonsmokers.  Those  who  both 
smoke  and  have  poor  oral  hygiene  are 


more  likely  to  have  periodontal  disease 
and  gingiviti.-^.  This  habit  may  even  lead 
to  less  of  teeth. 

There  is  another  tragic  a.spect  and 
that  is  the  effect  smoking  can  have  on 
the  health  of  others.  Women  who  smoke 
during  pret; nancy  frequently  have  babies 
w  eii^hiim  less  than  normal  at  birth.  Some 
studies  indicate  that  an  expectant 
moihcrs  .-mokin.';  habit  may  be  related 
to  spoiUaiieous  abortion,  stillbirth,  and 
neonatal  death. 

There  wa.s  a,i  article  in  the  Sunday 
press  ijoialing  out  the  di.^ease  that  is  car- 
ried through  the  blood  of  the  mother  to 
the  felus  ii  .s)io  smokes  during  preg- 
nancy. 

The  reports  are  not  all  gloomy,  for 
throughout  the  data  on  death  and  dis- 
ability there  is  a  hopeful  note.  Smokers 
can  have  a  second  chance,  for  many  of 
the  eltects  of  cigarette  smoking  are  re- 
\  ersiblc. 

o::a;h    UATrr.    mai.ls.    y-i:.>r   l«st   .^mokid 

The  longer  a  i)erson  stays  away  fron 
cigaretie;-.  the  better  are  his  chances  of 
good  health.  Indeed,  if  a  smoker  turns 
back  early  enough,  his  chances  of  dying 
from  such  disea.se  as  lung  cancer,  heart 
di;,ease.  cir.physema.  can  be  nearly  on  a 
par  V,  ith  those  of  the  man  who  has  never 
smoked  at  all. 

VII — Orerall  death  rates  /or  furtner  smok- 
er., rersus  ?t!jHsii!okers  by  numher  years 
since  last  smoked  and  numbers  preiiou^.y 
smoked  per  day.  mules,  aged  55  64  -  Rales 
pi  r  lno.nuo  pi  r.sOJi  year.i 

(Smt)kid  20  or  more; 

Fi;rnier  smoker: 

Under  1 2.  962 

1-4    2.C13 

5   0    1.180 

10  up 1,5G3 

Nc\cr  ::njkcd  regularly 1.1S7 

I  Smoked  19  ut  Ics-i] 

Icrmsr  ■.inokci : 

Uiicii-r  I 2.017 

1    4    _-.    1.854 

5   0    1.669 

10     up 1.020 

.Never  -.niokfd  regularly 1.187 

111  Am    RATtS,    MAIE.    BY    NrMBFR    SMOKFn 

Look  at  the  picture  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  cigarettes  smoked  per  day.  It 
i.-i  clearly  evident  that  the  death  rates 
go  up  a.s  this  number  increases.  Yet  even 
the  moderate  smokers  have  substantially 
higher    der.th    rates    than    nonsmokers. 
Among  the  younger  men  depicted  1k:C. 
those  smoking  half  a  pack  to  a  pac!:  a 
day   have  death  rates  twice  as  high  a.i 
those  who  do  not  smoke. 
Vlll — Orerall  death    rat-'s  of  ?n<ile  cig-r.trc 
smilers  rersus  male  iionsmokers  by  num- 
ber of  cigarettes  per  day — rates  per  100.- 
noti  prr.-,on-^cars — Ci<rrent  number  cf  i 'p- 
(U'  :tes  per  daj 

\.\  -e  4')  M] 

Never  sm>'V"<i  rfitulurly 4o2 

Sniokors: 

1   9    - 741 

10   19    910 

20-39    .- 970 

40  up.. 1.1U9 

(Age  55-C4I 

Never  smoked  regularly 1.137 

Smokers: 

19    1.815 

10   19    2,280 

20-39    2,437 

40  lip 2,G80 


.l/f.T,  W     20,     1975 
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[Age   65    74  I 

Nf\(T  smoked  regularly J..  3,118 

.sir.i'kers: 

1   !i    1..  4,683 

10-19    5,145 

20  39    5,325 

40   Hi) 5,635 

DEATH    RATES,    MALE.    I.NIIAIATION 

Again  we  see  a  similar  picture  with 
regard  to  the  depth  of  inhalation.  The 
younger  men  who  inhale  slightly  or  mod- 
erately have  death  rates  twice  a.s  high  as 
nonsmokers.    The  ratios    are    somewhat 
less  in  the  older  age  groups,  but  the  pic- 
ture  is    still    the    same — even    moderate 
amounts  of  smoking  are  deleterious. 
lX.—  Oie>all    death    rales   of   inale    cigarette 
smokers  versus  incle  nonsmokers  by  degree 
of   inhalation-  lintes    per   lOd.iifiii    pcr.^on- 
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|Age    55  641 

Neversmoked J._  1,187 

Smoker; 

None ...._'..  1 .  8G8 

SllL'ht 1,868 

Moderate   ..    _. 2.331 

Do-p ..      ,2.689 

(Age    65-741  I 

Never  smoked  regularly ._..,J„  3,118 

Smoker:  "  ' 

None 3,994 

Slight 5.029 

Moderate 5,  300 

Det'p 6.411 

ffMH    RATES,    MALE.S,    BY    AGE    BEGAN    SMOKING 

A  very  Important  point  which  should 
be  made,  especially  with  youngsters,  is 
th't  the  more  years  one  spends  tied  to 
this  habit,  the  greater  the  effect. 

Those  who  have  been  smoking  the 
longest  have  the  highest  death  rates. 
But  do  not  overlook  the  figures  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale.  Even  the  man  who 
takes  up  smoking  as  a  young  adult  has 
a  higher  death  rate  than  the  man  who 
does  not  smoke  at  all. 

X —Overall  death  rates  of  mule  cigarette 
smokers  versus  male  nonsmokers  by  age 
smoking  began — rates  per  loo.oiio  jn'rson- 
yrars 
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[Age  55-64) 
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Smokers : 

30  up __  1   676 
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S ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  i?^^ 

'»i9    - - 5,728 

Under  16. g,  221 

These  health  related  phenomenon  are 
not  only  found  In  the  United  States.  The 
ourgeon  General's  report  documents  nu- 
merous studies  conducted  in  other  coun- 


tries which  support  and  confirm  the  find- 
ing which  we  have  with  regard  to  the 
American  population. 

In  1970  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion commissioned  a  study  of  the  health 
effects  of  smoking.  That  study,  which  was 
later  submitted  to  the  full  body  and  rati- 
fied by  the  World  Health  Organization 
further  supports  the  conclusions  which 
our  Surgeon  General  has  drawn  from  the 
health  evidence.  Additionally,  the  report 
makes  numerous  recommendations  con- 
cerning steps  which  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  onslaught  of  cigarette  re- 
lated disease. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should  look 
closely  at  the  value  of  the  tobacco  sub- 
sidies: Through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation:  through  export  subsidies; 
and  through  free  inspection  and  grading 
of  tobacco.  I  have  found  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  spent  more  than 
$51.3  million  in  support  of  tobacco  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1974.  This  is  broken  down 
into  $13.7  million  in  export  subsidies  and 
$37.6  million  in  price  support  programs. 
Additionally,  there  are  other  funds  such 
as  the  cost  of  tobacco  in  the  food  for 
peace  program.  These  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  and  the  last  value  I  could 
find  on  that  program  was  $28  million  in 
1971.  So  here  we  are  spending  more  than 
$50  million  to  support  tobacco,  perhaps 
as  much  as  $75  to  $80  million.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  do  we  spend  to  teach 
the  public  about  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking? 

The  National  Clearinghouse  for  Smok- 
ing and  Health,  located  in  the  Bureau 
of  Health  Education  in  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  has  a  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $900,000.  That  is  it.  Less  than 
one-fiftieth  the  amount  that  we  put  into 
educating  the  public  about  tobacco.  Now. 
if  we  want  to  pare  Federal  expenditures, 
we  should  start  with  the  USDA  tobacco 
support  programs. 

Why  do  not  we  do  something  construc- 
tive with  the  money.  We  put  millions  into 
drug  and  alcohol  prevention  programs 
and  we  do  not  support  marijuana  crops. 
In  recent  years,  many  countries  have 
adopted  these  recommendations.  Brands 
with  lower  tar  and  nicotine  are  becoming 
more  prevalent  and  filtered  cigarettes 
are  used  by  80  percent  of  the  smokers  in 
some  16  major  nations. 

Advertising  in  the  broadcast  media 
has  now  been  eliminated  from  the  air- 
waves in  Germany,  Austria.  Canada. 
United  Kingdom,  Finland,  Japan,  United 
States,  Italy,  Ireland,  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland.  Total  bans  on  all  advertis- 
ing for  cigarettes  are  in  effect  in  a 
number  of  countries  including  Iceland, 
Poland,  and  Romania.  Educational  pro- 
grams to  inform  the  young  and  to  edu- 
cate adults  on  how  to  cease  smoking  are 
in  effect  In  Belgium,  Israel,  Germany, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.  And  the 
Council  of  Europe,  consisting  of  18  na- 
tions, has  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
stropger  action  on  the  part  of  member 
countries  to  combat  the  hazards  of  ciga- 
rette smoking. 

I  can  understand  the  need  to  support 
agricultural  products  which  will  Insure 
sufficient  quantities  In  the  marketplace  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  public.  But  the  to- 
bacco support  program  is  nothing  but  a 
welfare  program  by  another  name.  The 
hard-working  tobacco  fanner  Is  being 


given  a  carrot  by  his  Government  to 
continue  to  produce  a  crop  which  will 
lead  to  death  and  disability  to  untold 
thousands  of  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  relatively  sim- 
ple amendment  which  has  a  far-reaching 
impact.  We  are  caught  in  a  catastrophic 
inflationary  spiral  caused  in  part  by  Gov- 
ernment spending.  JMany  of  our  citizens 
are  suffering  from  the  burdens  of  infla- 
tion, particularly  from  escalating  food 
costs.  To  tlie  extent  that  we  can  cut 
.spcnclinK.  \ve  should.  To  the  extent  that 
v;e  can  increase  food  production.  \ee 
should. 

Yet.  in  the  bill  before  us  today.  fumJs 
are  euihorized  for  carrying  out  price  .sup- 
port programs  for  tobacco.  My  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  these  authoriza- 
tions as  well  as  those  for  paying  export 
sub.McMes  for  tobacco,  for  advertising  the 
sali.'  of  tobacco  overseas,  and  for  inspect- 
ing or  grading  tobacco.  How  can  \\e. 
when  dealing  with  an  austerity  budget, 
and  dealing  with  shortages  in  our  food 
sui3pl\-.  so  wantonly  contintie  to  fund 
programs  which  will  not  only  add  to  the 
inflationary  impact  of  the  budget,  but 
also  undermine  the  health  of  people? 

Just  think  of  it — Americans  arc  going 
hun;,ry.  Americans  are  finding  theii- 
earnings  eaten  up  by  skyrocketing  prices 
for  food,  for  shelter,  and  for  clothing.  Yet 
v,e  continue  to  spend  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  support  the  growth, 
export,  advertising,  promotion,  and  grad- 
ing of  a  deadly  plant  which  will  result 
in  the  death  of  more  than  50.000  of  our 
countrymen  during  the  next  year  from 
lung  cancer,  not  to  mention  the  addi- 
tional thousands  of  deaths  which  will 
occur  from  heart  disease,  from  other 
cancers,  and  from  chronic  lung  disea.ses 
such  as  the  dreaded  crippler  emphysema 
How  can  we  face  our  young  people 
and  tell  them  of  the  virtues  of  our  form 
of  government  when  we  are  pouring  out 
money  for  the  sole  purpose  of  developing 
a  crop  which  will  cripple  us? 

I.  for  one.  am  not  willing  to  go  to  the 
American  people  and  tell  them  that  I 
supported  a  farm  bill  which  provides  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  be  spent  in  support  of 
tobacco. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  hurt  the 
farmers  who  are  already  suffering  great- 
ly. But  I  believe  that  by  adjustment  to 
marketing  orders  and  through  the  excel- 
lent work  of  the  Agricidtural  Extension 
Service,  funds  can  be  better  used  for  the 
development  of  crops  which  will  benefit 
the  public— crops  which  will  help  to  cut 
the  cost  of  food  and  develop  those  lands 
for  the  growth  of  crops  which  will  benefit 
all. 

I  know  already  the  arguments  that 
will  be  offered  here  by  the  skeptics.  There 
are  those  who  will  say  that  "there  is  no 
scientific  evidence  of  the  health  hazards 
of  using  tobacco."  Of  course,  this  is  com- 
pletely fallacious. 

Congress  has  long  since  accepted  the 
fact  that  cigarettes  are  a  health  hazard 
and  acted  upon  this  fact.  Congress  must 
now  take  a  second  step  and  cut  off  fund- 
ing of  this  hazard  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  time  has  come  to  say 
"Enough,"  and  I  trust  that  my  colleagues 
who  have  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
at  heart  will  join  me  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 
The  amendment  would  preclude  the 
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use  of  any  funds  for:  First,  carrj'ing  out 
a  price  support  program;  second,  pay- 
mg  an  export  subsidy;  third,  advertising 
or  promoting  the  sale  of  tobacco;  fourth, 
financing  the  foreign  sale  of  tobacco  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  and  fifth,  In- 
■pectlng  or  grading  tobacco. 

Mr.  President,  the  split  in  Government 
activities  between  supporting  the  deadly 
crop  and  encouraging  people  not  to  use 
It  i.s  a  clear-cut  ca.se  of  schizophrenia. 
When  we  are  talking  about  a  health  bUl. 
we  spend  money  to  educate  people  not  to 
use  tobacco.  We  spend  money  on  re- 
search on  how  to  deal  with  the  diseases 
caused  by  tobacco.  We  spend  money  to 
develop  systems  to  help  people  who  have 
become  addicted  to  tobacco  to  break  the 
habit.  Nbw,  we  have  a  bill  before  us  to 
.spend  money  to  grow  the  deadly  weed.  It 
does  not  make  sense. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  withdraw 
our  money  for  support  of  tobacco  and 
mo\e  that  money  into  an  area  that  will 
encourage  those  who  make  their  liveli- 
hoods from  tobacco  to  shift  to  some  other 
kind  of  farming  or  some  other  kind  of 
business.  The  time  has  come  for  u.s  to 
put  this  land  which  is  bemg  wasted  by 
growing  tobacco  to  beneficial  use  through 
developing  or  growing  food  product.s. 

Mr.  President,  on  previous  occasions  I 
have  introduced  an  essentially  similar 
amendment  but  it  has  not  been  adopted 
I  have  made  many  efforts  to  get  legisla- 
tive committees  to  consider  this  matter 
and  to  make  it  a  part  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation, but  I  have  been  unsuccessful.  If 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  inflation,  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  food  shortages,  the  time 
to  deal  with  them  Is  here  and  now. 

If  we  are  to  protect  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  people,  and  particularly  our 
younger  generation,  we  nmst  besln  now. 
be  honest  with  them,  and  at  least  not 
encourage  the  growing  of  tobacco. 

Nothing  In  the  amendment  makes  It 
Illegal  to  grow  tobacco.  It  is  a  legal  crop, 
and  can  be  urown.  and  no  effort  Is  made, 
at  least  at  this  time,  to  deal  with  that 
at  all. 

But  what  we  are  trying'  to  deal  with 
are  the  authorization  and  appropriation 
of  the  funds  to  encourage  the  growing 
of  tobacco,  and  this  bill  that  is  before  us 
now  proposes  to  lncrea.se  the  amount  of 
subsidy  that  will  be  paid  to  those  who 
grow  tobacco  and.  therefore.  It  offers  an 
added  Inducement  to  those  who  plant 
and  grow  tobacco  to  plant  more  anci 
produce  more,  for  which  we  will  pay 
money  to  advertise  and  try  to  sell:  and. 
as  more  Is  used  and  more  is  smoked, 
our  death  rate  and  our  rates  of  Illness 
and  absence  from  work  will  continue  to 
grow. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tried  to  state  my 
case  here  this  morning.  I  will  reserve  the 
romainder  of  my  time.  I  hope  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  wi.sh  to  Join  mc  in 
this  endeavor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  In  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  Mr. 
Bailey  Guard  and  Mr.  Steve  Swain  be 
permitted  the  privileges  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  tlie  Moss  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  \%  so  ordered. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  John  Steer 
be  extended  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
and  during  the  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Mr.  Charles  Black,  be  accorded  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Doug  Jackson, 
a  member  of  my  staff,  be  extended  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAL\L\DGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  take,  and 
then  I  promised  several  other  Senators 
to  yield  lime  to  them. 

Once  again  the  tobacco  price  support 
program  is  under  attack.  And.  in  all  hon- 
esty I  cannot  imderstand  why. 

Here  is  a  program  that  has  operated 
from  its  inception  at  minimum  costs  to 
the  Government. 

Here  is  a  program  that  provides  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  income  of  over  600.000 
farm  families. 

Here  is  a  program  that  can  still  utilize 
family  labor  and  provide  a  reasonable 
income  on  a  small  farm. 

Here  is  a  program  that  contributes 
substantially  to  the  economic  activity  In 
rural  areas. 

Here  is  a  program  that  earned  our  hard 
pressed  Government  $1.1  billion  in  for- 
eign exchange  last  year. 

Here  is  a  program  that  brought  in  $.5.8 
billion  in  taxes  to  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal govemmcnts  last  year. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  wish  to 
destroy  it.  And  even  if  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram were  eliminated,  what  would  have 
been  accomplished? 

Would  that  stop  the  sale  of  tobacco? 

Would  that  stop  the  imports  of 
tubacco? 

Would  that  stop  the  advertising  of 
tobacco? 

Would  that  make  it  unlawful  to  smoke? 

Would  that  contribute  to  better  health 
In  this  Nation? 

In  every  case  the  answer  is  "No." 

On  the  contrar^• — sales  of  tobacco 
would  continue.  People  would  continue 
t  J  smoke. 

Imports  of  tobacco  would  skyrocket. 

Tlie  drain  on  our  balance  of  pa\Tiients 
V  ould  be  substantial. 

The  health  of  the  people  in  this  Na- 
tion V  ould  not  be  affected,  and — 

It  would  still  be  lawful  to  smoke. 

But.  even  more  Importantly,  the  de- 
Mruction  of  the  tobacco  program  would 
literally  confiscate  the  property  of  those 
who  erow  tobacco. 

It  would  not  only  destroy  a  program 
but  also  the  honest  God-fearing  people 
who  participate  In  that  program. 

It  would  literally  make  beggars  out  of 
a  self-supporting,  self-reliant  people. 

It  v.ould  force  these  people  onto  wel- 
f.ue  rolls. 

It  would  force  some  to  emigate  to 
uur  cities  thus  creating  additioiial  urban 
prcvsiu'es 

It  v,-ould  destroy  the  economics  of 
ir.any  rural  areas. 

And.  a  viable  program  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

Mr  President  under  no  clrcum<:tance.s 


are  there  any  advantages  in  eliminating 
the  price  support  program  for  tobacco. 

Neither  the  farmers,  the  people,  nor 
our  Nation  will  benefit. 

I  am  honestly  convinced  that  no  good 
will  come  of  it. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
overwhelmingly  rejected,  as  it  has  been 
In  previous  years. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield,  first,  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky— how  much  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  10  minutes 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity given  to  me  by  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 
What  is  so  strange  about  amending  a 
House  bill  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Senate?  That  was  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

What  is  so  strange  about  wanting  to 
help  people,  over  500.000  farm  families 
in  this  countr>-?  The  Senator  from  Utah 
attempts  to  place  a  cloud  over  tobacco. 
I  am  siue  I  could  do  the  same  thing  with 
sugar  beets  or  apply  the  same  figures  to 
automobile  drivers. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  called  it  a 
welfare  program,  an  outlay  of  some  $80 
million,  if  I  remember  the  figures  he 
quoted.  This  $80  million  outlay  brings 
into  the  Federal  Government  over  $6  bil- 
lion. I  w  ish  we  had  a  few  more  welfare 
programs  like  that. 

The  Senator's  amendment  does  not 
accomplish  his  stated  purpose.  If  one 
had  listened  to  his  remarks,  read  his 
amendment,  it  does  not  accomplish  the 
oenator"s  .stated  pui"pose. 

There  is  an  overriding  factor  here  that 
v.e  cannot  in  good  conscience  fail  to 
consider  as  legislation  is  proposed  and 
opposed.  The  factor  today  is  economics. 
I  need  not  remind  this  body  of  the  Na- 
tion's current  economic  posture.  But  I 
do  call  attention  to  the  economic  chaos 
which  would  be  created  if  the  tobacco 
progi-am  is  shelved,  eUmlnated,  ter- 
minated, destroyed,  or  whatever  term 
should  be  used. 

I  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  the  eco- 
nomic stress  which  can  be  compounded 
if  price  supports  are  not  increased  on 
tobacco  production;  even  less  if  they  are 
removed  in  total.  Anything  less  than 
what  is  proposed  In  this  bill  will  guar- 
antee— and  I  underscore,  yes.  "guar- 
antee"— foreign  imports  at  the  expense 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  farmers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latest  figures 
available  cell  us  that  594.400  farm  fami- 
lies are  associated  v.ith  the  production 
of  tobacco. 

Anjihing  less  will  gimrantee  synthetic 
substances.  Anything  less  will  result  in 
the  demise  of  the  farm  family,  depend- 
ing on  income  from  raising  tobacco — 
a^'ain.  over  half  a  million  families. 

What  about  these  people.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? They  represent  the  backbone  of 
our  agricultural  commimity,  the  farm 
family,  a  vital  segment  of  society  pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber  for  this  Nation 
and.  yes.  the  world. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  basic  point. 
Pure  logic  indicates  that  one  way  or 
another  the  use  of  tobacco  will  continue. 
The  only  question  is   whether  or  not 
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tobacco  will  be  produced  by  Americans 
in  America  or  growers  In  other  coun- 
tries. 

How  can  this  be  disputed  with  any 
\alidity?  So  the  case  which  comes  before 
us,  really  revolves  around  Jobs,  around 
personal  Income,  around  survival  of  fam- 
ily farms  and,  most  certainly,  around 
tlie  maintenance  of  economic  strength  In 
A!,'riculture. 

Farmers  are  not  going  to  continue 
losing  money.  They  are  going  to  say  "no" 
to  an  exercise  In  futility,  which  means 
going  overseas  for  imports,  for  syn- 
thetics, and  this  creates  another  danger. 
When  the  health  question  is  brought 
up,  consider  the  effects  of  synthetics, 
especially  when  heat  Is  applied.  Consider 
the  effects  of  foreign  blends  where  there 
is  much  less  sophistication  in  research 
and  production. 

Let  me  make  a  point  about  health  re- 
search. If  I  may.  At  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  the  Tobacco  and  Health  Re- 
search Institute  conducts  25  percent  of 
all  tobacco  health-related  research  In  the 
world,  and  there  Is  not  a  dime  requested 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  are  trying  to  do  it  them- 
selves and,  I  believe,  we  ought  to  give 
them  a  pat  on  the  back  instead  of  a  knock 
on  the  head. 

I  had  the  opportimity  to  participate  in 
the  creation  of  this  program,  a  positive 
and  beneficial  approach  to  scientific 
studies  of  tobacco.  This  research  is  paid 
for  by  the  user  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  there  are  health  factors  and,  if  so, 
how  to  correct  them.  If  there  Is  any 
component  in  the  cigarettes  undesirable. 
if  it  can  be  Identified,  we  are  convinced 
it  can  be  removed.  We  know  that  because 
burley  is  a  pliable  product;  components 
can  be  grown  out  In  two  seasons,  under 
proper  conditions  in  1  year. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  gone  and  are 
going  into  this  research,  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

Over  $12  miUion  paid  for  by  Kentuck- 
lans  have  now  gone  Into  this  research 
and  another  $2.1  million  is  allocated  for 
this  year. 

Finally,  we  should  look  at  the  realized 
cost  of  the  price-support  program.  Prom 
1933  to  date.  0.13  percent  of  the  cost  for 
all.  for  all.  Mr.  President,  farm  commod- 
ity price-support  operations  carried  out 
during  that  time,  relates  to  tobacco. 
That  is  a  very  tiny  figure. 

And  that  figure  takes  on  a  much  dif- 
ferent dimension  when  you  consider  an- 
other fact.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  taxes  col- 
lected on  cigarettes  amounted  to  over  $6 
billion.  Frankly,  I  think  70  percent  of 
parity  is  the  barest  of  minimums,  and 
would  prefer  more  in  view  of  costs  as 
well  as  the  threat  of  foreign  imports. 

With  the  increase  of  demand  for  ciga- 
rettes by  the  general  public,  there  is  a 
corresponding  Increase  in  tax  Income. 
Therefore,  the  single  issue  is  this: 
What  product  will  the  people  of  this 
countr>  use?  That  which  Is  produced 
here,  or  abroad? 

And  If  the  answer  is  abroad.  It  Is  rather 
easy  to  figure  the  consequences  to  our 
owTi  society. 

Today  in  Kentucky  alone  13.522  peo- 
ple are  employed  In  the  tobacco  manu- 
facturhig  arena.  If  this  amendment  is 
allowed  to  become  law,  it  will  have  a 


tremendous  financial  impact  not  only 
on  my  State  but  the  other  States  where 
people  are  employed.  People  are  looking 
for  answers  and  working  to  find  answers. 
The  small  farmer  needs  to  be  protected 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  this  body  go 
on  record  rejecting  this  amendment 
emphatically. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  want? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Five  minutes. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
■wish  to  express  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Moss 
to  the  emergency  price  support  for  1975 
crops  bill.  The  amendment  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  would,  in  effect,  cut 
off  all  Government  price  supports  for 
tobacco  programs. 

While  I  imderstand  and  appreciate 
that  this  amendment  Is  motivated  out 
of  a  concern  for  the  health  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, I  do  not  think  it  is  the  province 
of  government  to  dictate  to  its  citizens 
what  they  can  and  carmot  consmne,  so 
long  as  the  products  involved  have  not 
been  proven  to  be  criminally  dangerous 
to  society.  This  amendment  comes  peril- 
ously close  to  an  attempt  to  legislate 
morality. 

My  own  view  is  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Americans  are  going  to  continue 
to  smoke  no  matter  what  the  Surgeon 
General  warns,  and  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
the  Government's  Job  to  forcefully  shape 
personal  habits.  Certainly  this  Nation's 
half  million  tobacco  farmers  should  not 
be  penalized  for  producing  a  legal  prod- 
uct that  is  much  in  demand  throughout 
the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  U.S.  tobacco  farm- 
ers make  a  great  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional economy,  and  tobacco  leaf  and 
product  exports  greatly  improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  farm  value  of 
tobacco  produced  in  this  country 
amounted  to  some  $2.1  billion  last 
year,  of  which  some  $832  million 
was  exported.  Total  exports  of  tobacco 
leaf  and  tobacco  products  in  calendar 
year  1974  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
$1.2  billion.  Allowing  for  hnports 
of  some  $215  million,  this  partic- 
ular commodity  made  a  positive  contri- 
bution of  nearly  $1  billion  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

Yet.  the  Senator  from  Utah  persists 
in  trying  to  discourage  the  growing  of 
this  tremendously  valuable  agricultural 
crop.  If  we  deter  our  farmers  from  pro- 
ducing tobacco,  then  siu-ely  other  coun- 
tries will  expand  their  production,  and 
we  wiU  end  up  Importing  large  amounts 
of  this  commodity.  Thus,  this  amend- 
ment could  turn  an  economic  plus  Into 
a  minus  for  the  United  States. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
what  termination  of  USDA  tobacco  pro- 
grams would  mean  to  South  Carolina. 
Tobacco  was  the  leading  money  crop  In 


South  Carolina  In  1974,  and  other  South- 
ern States.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
tobacco  growers  in  South  Carolina  are 
very  small,  family-type  farmers,  and  they 
would  be  especially  hurt  by  a  termina- 
tion of  production  and  marketing  assist- 
ance. Additionally,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  receives  a  substantial  amount 
of  tax  revenues  each  year  from  taxes 
levied  on  the  sale  of  tobacco  products. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  pres- 
ent tobacco  price  support  programs  are 
not  costly  to  American  taxpayers.  Last 
year  the  average  price  received  by  South 
Carolina  tobacco  farmers  was  about  $1.05 
per  potmd — considerably  above  the  price 
support  level.  In  1973,  tobacco  prices  were 
also  well  above  support  levels  for  most 
of  the  marketing  season.  Furthermore, 
stocks  of  tobacco  under  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  have  been 
steadily  declining,  with  repaid  loans  and 
tobacco  leaf  sold  out  of  CCC  stocks  ac- 
tually creating  a  substantial  net  gain 
for  the  Federal  treasury. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  is  inappropriate,  misleading,  and 
coimterproductlve.  Rather  than  promot- 
ing the  physical  health  of  our  citizenry, 
this  amendment.  If  adopted,  would  be 
detrimental  to  our  Nation's  economic 
health  and  financially  disastrous  to  our 
many  fine  tobacco  farmers.  I  urge  that  it 

Mr.  President,  the  March  20,  1975,  is 
sue  of  the  Washington  Star  contained  an 
excellent  article  on  this  subject  by  the 
famous  columnist  James  Jackson  Kil- 
patrick.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

ClCARrTTES  AND  Z.r.^LOTRY  M.IKE  BAD  MErUC'INE 

(By  J;ime3  J.  Kllpatrick) 
In  Us  latest  blast  at  cigarette  smoking, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  raised  the 
pitch  of  debate  from  a  tolerable  C-natural 
to  a  shrill  F-sharp.  It  Is  the  dlfTcrence  be- 
tween advocacy  and  ^'.r.lotrv,  and  does  the 
FTC  no  credit. 

The  government's  unrelenting  campalcn 
ag;un.st  cigarettes  provides  one  more  exam- 
ple— If  one  more  example  were  needed — of 
the  excesses  of  Big  Brotherlsm.  Back  In  1966. 
with  great  fanfares  of  publicity,  the  U.S.  sur- 
geon general  proclaimed  to  an  Indifferent 
world  what  an  Indifferent  world  already 
knew:  Cigarettes  are  dangerous  to  one's 
health. 

Such  a  conclusion  l;ad  been  !=flf-evldent 
for  300  years.  From  the  time  John  Rolfe 
rolled  the  first  stogie,  smokers  have  been 
coughing,  puffing  and  panting.  Tobacco  has 
been  scorned  as  the  "dirty  weed."  and  cig- 
arettes have  been  known  as  coffin  nai:s.  The 
surgeon  generals  report  served  clilefly  to 
add  pages  of  statistical  documentation  to  a 
vast  body  of  instinctive  wisdom.  In  any  gov- 
ernment with  a  decent  respect  for  self- 
determination  and  Individual  freedom,  the 
matter  would  have  stopped  right  there. 

But  our  government  was  not  content  to 
leave  Its  citizens  alone.  On  the  hoity-toity 
theory  that  Papa  Knows  Best,  the  govern- 
ment then  embarked  upon  a  crusade  against 
the  vile,  unhealthy  habit.  Through  measures 
of  doubtful  constitutionality,  the  manufac- 
turers of  a  perfectly  legal  product  were  for- 
bidden to  advertise  their  wares  by  radio 
and  TV.  The  makers  of  cigarettes  were  com- 
pelled to  adorn  every  package  and  every 
printed  ftd  with  a  dire  warning  that  the 
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Surgeon  General  had  detemilued  that  smok- 
ing Is  dangerous  to  one's  health. 

This  has  now  b<?en  going  on  for  11  years 
In  1963.  some  52:3  9  billion  cigarettes  were 
c'.nsumed.  Last  year,  according  to  the  FTC's 
r(>port  to  Congress,  consumption  reached  an 
•ll-time  high  of  594.5  billion  cigarettes.  This 
i-i  an  Increase  of  about  13  percent.  An  uare- 
jLenerate  people,  fully  aware  of  Papa'i  warn- 
ings, evidently  chose  not  to  follow  Papas 
tdvlce. 

The  PTC's  response  Is  to  Intensify  the  antl- 
.■'.noklng  campaign.  The  Idea  is  to  compel 
the  makers  to  print  upon  each  package  of 
cigarettes  a  still  more  formidable  notice: 
■  Warning:  Cigareue  Smoking  is  Dangerous 
'o  Health,  and  May  Cause  Death  from  Cancer. 
Coronary  Heart  Disease,  Chronic  Bronchitis. 
Pulmonary  Emphysema  and  Other  Diseases." 
'The  next  step,  one  as'iume-^,  is  to  require 
tnat  every  package  contain  an  anti-smoking 
t  ract. 

The  FTC  is  offended  by  current  cigarette 
advertising.  To  the  agency's  disgust,  manu- 
facturers depict  "young,  attractive,  active  and 
healthy  people"  In  their  ads.  The  makers 
have  the  gall  to  .speak  of  the  'taste  of  Iced 
lightning,"  of  "real  taste,"  of  "more  of  a 
.Salem  for  more  of  a  woman"  The  FTC  petu- 
lantly complains  of  a  "prodigious  use  of  the 
words  'alive,'  fresh,'  'refre.shing.'  and  'nat- 
ural.' " 

To  counter  this  terrible  propaganda,  the 
FTC  "strongly  urt;e.s  '  an  appropriation  of 
unstated  millions  of  dollars  to  finance  ad- 
vertising In  print  and  on  the  nir  to  dis- 
courage  cigarette   smoking. 

The  whole  thing  Is  ridiculou.v  Almost  half 
of  all  adult  Americans  either  smoke  or  have 
smoked.  As  dissenting  Commissioner  Mayo  J. 
Thompson  remarked,  smokers  already  know 
the  dangers.  The  government  has  given  the 
people  abundant  information:  and  It  is  not 
the  governments  Job.  said  Tlionipson.  to 
provide  the  people  with  the  will  to  act  on 
that  Information.  That  Is  sound  ad-.lce.  His 
overzealous  colleagues  would  be  well  advised 
to  put  it  In  a  pipe  and  .smoke  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr,  President,  does 
the  di.stinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky desire  time? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  tlie  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  .^eek  recognition? 

Mr.  BELLMON.   Mr.  President 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  agree  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  my  time. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  support  the 
Moss  amendment  for  a  reason  perhaps  a 
little  different  than  that  which  has  been 
expres.sed  by  other  speakers  this 
morning. 

The  tobacco  program  ha*;,  up  to  now. 
been  an  independent  program.  It  Is  not 
a  part  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1969  or 
I'JIS. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  agricul- 
tural bill  has  Included  a  provision  on 
'.fibacco.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  totally  In- 
;<;jpiopriate  that  tobacco  price  supports 
.^loiild  be  tied  in  with  feedgi'ains.  wheat, 
and  cotton.  The  Incrca.sed  tarect  prices 
i.a  HR.  4296  are  intended  to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  a  great  dl  service  to  farmers  to 
burden  this  bill  with  a  tobacco  support 
ITice  lncrea.se  makln;i  it  more  difficult  to 
pn.'^s  the  agricultural  legli^lation  that 
T'Toducers  plalnlv  need. 

Tobacco  Is  not  a  life-giving  food  prod- 
uct, nor  a  warmth-glvlng  fiber  product, 
but  rather  Is  a  hablt-formlng,  health- 
destroying  sutstance. 


What  Is  happening  here  Is  that  those 
who  support  tobacco  production,  and 
who  believe  that  Government  supports 
of  the  tobacco  program  are  in  order,  are 
trying  to  give  this  program  respectabil- 
ity by  tying  it  in  with  other  conunodities 
that  are  necessary,  and  for  which  tax 
moneys  can  properly  be  spent  in  en- 
couraging production. 

The  passage  of  the  Mo.ss  amendment 
does  not  prevent  production  of  tobacco. 
Rather,  it  abolishes  the  tobacco  supports 
whicli  are  about  56  percent  of  parity. 
Tlie  language  in  this  bill  would  simply 
raise  that  parity  to  70  percent  and  make 
it  more  of  an  incentive  for  tobacco  pro- 
duction to  be  Increased. 

Reading  from  the  language  of  the  re- 
port on  page  17.  it  points  out  that  price 
supports  in  this  bill  are  established  at  70 
percent  of  parity  for  burley  and  flue- 
cured  tobacco.  Based  on  1975  parity  prices 
this  would  result  in  a  loan  level  of  $L06 
a  pound  for  burley  and  $1.02  for  flue 
cured  for  the  1975  crop  only. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
market  price  for  1974  crop  averaged  $1.14 
for  burley  and  $1.05  for  flue-cured.  This 
was  substantially  above  the  1974  loan 
level,  and  market  prices  for  the  1975  crop 
also  should  be  substantially  above  loan 
level. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
does  very  little,  if  anything,  for  the  to- 
bacco producer. 

The  amendment  we  put  In  the  farm 
bill  ties  tobacco  with  wheat,  cotton,  and 
feed  grains,  and,  in  that  way,  gives  it  a 
respectability  which  tobacco  on  its  own 
.simply  does  not  deserve. 

Also,  I  support  the  Mo.ss  amendment 
and  opioose  including  tobacco  in  this  bill 
lor  the  reason  that  if  Congress  raises  the 
support  price,  it  will  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  tobacco  growers,  who  should  be 
sliifting  into  other  commodities,  to  get 
the  signal  that  Congress  is  turning  away 
from  tax  subsidies  for  tobacco  produc- 
tion, and  increase  the  likelihood  that 
some  day  soon  Congress  and  the  country 
generally  are  going  to  get  weary  of  spend- 
ing money  to  encourage  tobacco  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  fight  the  disea,ses  that  tobacco 
causes. 

I  believe  it  would  be  much  wiser,  and 
much  better  for  the  tobacco  growers  If 
Congress  would  begin  to  withdraw  from 
the  support  for  tobacco  and  give  these 
small  farmers  the  signal  to  shift  to  alter- 
nate crops.  There  are  many  commodities 
that  which  are  presently  imported  that 
tobacco  farmers  could  produce. 

I  had  the  opportunity  a  few  years  back 
to  be  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
see  a  great  deal  of  research  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Extension  Service  and  by  the 
land-grant  college  experiment  station 
determining  what  other  crops  could  be 
.■substituted  for  tobacco.  There  are  other 
(I'ops  that  can  be  grown  .so  that  those 
tobacco  growers  will  not  be  prevented 
from  making  a  living  if  tobacco  produc- 
tion V,  ere  to  cease. 

Mr.  President.  I  h.ue  before  me  the 
figures  showing  what  this  Government  Is 
already  spending  to  combat  cancer, 
heart,  and  lung  di.seascs  that  are  in- 
creased by  tobacco  use. 

In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  on  page  432.  I  find  that  the 


money  being  spent  by  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  to  try  to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer,  many  of  which  are  caused  by 
tobacco,  amounts  to  $526,884,000.  Also, 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  is 
asking  for  $826,334,000  in  appropriations 
to  combat  the  diseases  that  tobacco 
cau.ses. 

To  me  it  Is  absolutely  inconsistent  and 
alrao;st  inconceivable  that  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  Is  spending  over 
$1  billion  to  deal  with  the  diseases  caused 
by  smoking  and.  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
posing to  raise  the  support  price  to  70 
percent  of  parity  and  thereby  encourage 
the  increased  production  of  this  trouble- 
some product. 

I  also  have  before  me  the  1974  report 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  Center  for  Disease 
Control,  In  which  the  conclusion  is 
reached  from  the  research  done  during 
1974  that  confirms  the  evidence  in  pre- 
vious reports  that  cigarette  smoking  is 
a  serious  health  hazard.  This  report 
broadens  our  understanding  of  the 
mechanisms  by  which  smoking  contrib- 
utes to  the  development  of  various  forms 
of  cancer,  cardiovascular  diseases,  and 
respiratory  diseases. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
tobacco  Is  a  harmful  substance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  this 
Government  should  cease  to  encourage 
its  production.  Clearly,  this  agriculture 
bill  which  is  desperately  needed  to  reflect 
increased  production  cost  of  food  and 
fiber  should  not  be  encumbered  by  the 
addition  of  this  program  which  has  not 
been  part  of  this  bill  before. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Do  the  facts  show  or 
not  show  tlie  effect  of  cigar  smoking  and 
cancer? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Perhaps  I  should  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Utah  to  answer  the 
question  about  cigar  smoking.  As  far  as 
I  know,  tobacco  is  tobacco. 

Mr.  MOSS.  There  is  an  effect  from 
cigar  smoking  though  not  nearly  as  great 
as  from  cigarettes.  It  is  thought  to  be 
generally  that  cigarette  smoke  is  in- 
haled and  cigar  smoke  is  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  a  good  friend 
x\ho  was  dean  of  a  medical  school  and 
who  was  wont  to  put  a  big  stogie  in  his 
mouth  frequently.  I  questioned  him  about 
it,  and  he  said  the  figures  show  that 
there  is  apparently  no  meEisurable  ef- 
fect between  cigar  .smoking  and  cancer. 
I  WHS  wondering  what  the  latest  state 
01"  the  art  Is. 

Is  there  a  connection  between  cigar 
.'inuking  and  cancer,  and,  if  so,  where 
could  I  get  the  figures? 

Mr.  MOSS.  There  is  a  measurable  ef- 
fei  t.  You  can  find  it  in  the  annual  re- 
ports on  smoking  and  health  that  are 
put  out  each  year.  But  it  is  much  .smaller 
as  compared  with  cigarettes.  It  is  not 
that  mucli. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  it  be  cancer 
of  the  lung  or  only  cancer  of  the  lip? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mostly  in  the  mouth  area 
and  not  nearly  so  much  In  the  lungs 
because,  as  I  say,  cigar  smoke  ordinarily 
is  not  Inhaled.  Inhalation  apparently 
causes  the  effect  that  it  has  on  the  lungs 
when  cigarettes  are  smoked. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Have  they  Identified 
yet  what  the  factors  are  that  cause  this 
difference?  At  one  time  or  other  there 
was  speculation  that  it  was  the  cigarette 
paper  and  not  the  tobacco. 

Mr.  MOSS.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
speculation  about  that.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  higher  the  nicotine  and  tar 
content  of  tobacco,  the  greater  the  dam- 
age. Consequently,  cigarette  manufac- 
turers have  been  lowering  the  tar  and 
nicotine  content  of  cigarettes.  As  we 
know,  they  publisli  it  on  the  package.  As 
tliat  has  come  about,  it  is  already  begin- 
ning to  show  in  the  statistics,  that  this 
is  less  deleterious  than  the  heavier  tar 
and  nicotine  content. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  cancer  of  the 
lung  rating  down? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  being  alleviated  some- 
what with  the  incidence  of  using  that. 
But  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  there 
will  be  any  dramatic  change.  This  is  a 
long-term  type  of  disease.  It  does  not 
usually  strike  within  the  first  few  years. 
It  is  after  a  number  of  years  of  smoking 
that  it  then  turns  up.  We  will  be  reaping 
the  whirlwind  for  quite  a  while  yet  before 
it  can  be  sharply  turned  down  with  the 
le.ss  lethal  tar  and  nicotine  contents  of 
tobacco. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  further  question? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  FORD.  In  your  answer  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  as  to 
what  is  the  impurity  in  tobacco,  what 
ingredients  are  In  tobacco  that  are  so 
harmful,  I  think  your  answer  to  him  was 
tiiat  you  did  not  know. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  you  want  to  be  able  to 
reduce   It   to   an   absolute   chemical.   I 
would  say  It  has  not  been  isolated. 
Mr.  FORD.  H  it  has  not  been  isolated. 

how  can  we  say 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  Is  in  the  tar  and  nicotine. 
We  know  that.  When  those  contents  are 
lessened,  the  effect  is  le.ss. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  not  the  Industry  now  in 
competition  with  Itself  to  have  the  cig- 
arette with  the  lowest  tar  and  nicotine 
in  it?  Do  we  not  have  the  best  of  two 
worlds  where  we  can  help  tobacco,  help 
the  family  farmer,  and  keep  the  family 
farms  operating?  The  Industry  itself  Is 
doing  Its  own  job,  without  the  Federal 
Government  being  involved. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Industry  Is  reducing  the  tar  and  nicotine 
content  of  tobacco.  It  is  less  lethal  than 
the  heavier  tar  and  nicotine  tobacco,  but 
It  still  Is  lethal.  It  still  causes  disease 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  agree  that 
u  that  ingredient  Is  found,  the  facts  are 
such  now  that  it  can  be  grown  out,  so  to 
speak,  from  this  crop?  If  that  Is  so.  you 
can  grow  it  out  within  a  12-month  period 
Mr.  MOSS.  That  would  delight  me  if 
It  could  be  done. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Surgeon  General  has 
made  a  lot  of  statements  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  has  made  a  lot  of  quotes 
without  any  substantial  backing,  saying 
that  the  ingredient  Is  there  and  what 
causes  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  the 
reports  of  the  Surgeon  General,  con- 
"rmed  by  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  that  have  done  research  In  this 
matter. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  are  doing  25  percent 


of  all  the  research  in  the  world  on  to- 
bacco and  health,  in  one  State,  and  the 
answer  is  not  there  yet. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa said  he  thought  tobacco  was  to- 
bacco, and  he  yielded  to  the  Senator  to 
answer  a  question,  and  he  is  arguing 
about  it  and  does  not  know  a  thing  about 
tobacco. 

Private  enterprise  is  doing  a  job.  Why 
not  let  private  enterprise  do  it.  instead 
of  knocking  the  little  farmer  in  the  head 
again? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky may  think  we  know  nothing  about 
it,  but  we  do  have  these  reports,  medical 
reports.  We  have  the  statistics  of  death 
and  disease  caused  by  it,  and  tobacco 
is  the  cause. 

The  answer  is  to  cease  to  encourage 
the  growing  of  tobacco.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  talked  about  our 
trying  to  ban  it.  This  is  not  doing  that. 
We  are  just  saying  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  a  party  to  stimu- 
lating the  growth  of  tobacco  by  support- 
ing it  with  the  amount  of  money  it  does — 
somewhere  between  $50  million  and  $80 
million. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  stimulating 
the  growth  of  foreign  tobacco.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  just  said  that  other  coun- 
tries have  given  him  some  research  re- 
port that  he  has  read.  What  is  the  chemi- 
cal and  health  factor  related  to  foreign 
tobacco? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Let  me  read  a  letter  dated 
March  25.  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  ASCS  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  reads : 

,  Dear  Skkator  Moss;  The  Department  Is 
opposed  to  the  provision  of  the  draft  Senate 
bin  that  would  Increase  the  level  of  support 
for  the  1975  crops  of  tobacco  to  70  percent 
of  parity.  Such  a  level  of  support  would  be 
uncomfortably  close  to  expected  market 
prices  and  would  result  In  some  Increase 
in  government  costs  due  to  higher  loan 
activity. 

More  Importantly,  70  percent  of  parity 
would  provide  an  attractive  price  umbrella 
to  our  foreign  competitors.  Over  time,  thej- 
w'ould  expand  production  and  displace  sales 
of  U.S.  tobacco.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  tobacco  were  valued  at  $1,098  million 
and  Imports  were  valued  at  $200  million  The 
thrust  of  this  bill  would  be  to  Increase  Im- 
ports and  decrease  exports  thereby  further 
weakening  the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  tobacco  provisions  of  this  bill  are  bad 
in  principle  as  well  as  In  practice.  In  the 
1950'3  we  learned  that  the  parity  formula 
was  bad  for  tobacco  because  it  tended  to 
price  U.S.  tobacco  out  of  Its  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  parity  formula  was  tried,  found 
lacking  and  was  abandoned.  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  return  to  It  now. 


Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  2  more  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
MO.SS  amendment  would  not  hurt  the 
small  farmer.  This  is  an  effort  to  go 
back  to  the  parity  formula  and  to  in- 
crease the  supports  for  tobacco.  Thn 
Moss  amendment  simi:)ly  eliminates  the 
tobacco  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  In  my  hand  u 
letter  from  Dr.  George  P.  Rosemond. 
pre.sident  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. Dr.  Rosemond  says: 

With  regard  to  H  R.  429d.  the  Emtrt-encv 
Farm  Bill  on  the  floor  today.  I  should  like  to 
express  the  view  that  the  American  Cancer 
Society  stands  opposed  to  government  sup- 
port of  tobacco  and  agricultural  products 
sclent ilicially  proven  to  be  a  major  cause  of 
death  from  cancer  and  other  diseases. 

Tlie  hazards  of  tobacco  have  been  coii- 
firnud  and  declared  as  public  policy  by  .se\-- 
eriU  Surgeons  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  .starting  with  Dr.  Luther 
Terry  in  1964. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  is  opposed  to 
any  legislation  which  provides  for  tobacco 
crop  subsidy. 


So,  with  respect  to  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  that,  somehow  or  other,  this  is 
going  to  turn  this  over  to  the  foreigners— 
apparently,  this  bill  tends  in  that  direc- 
tion already. 

Mr.  FORD.  When  the  Senator  at- 
tempts to  harm  the  small  farmer  and 
uses  this  method,  by  amending  the  bill  to 
hurt  the  small  farmer,  and  the  farmer 
declines  in  the  growth  of  tobacco 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Culver)  .  Will  the  Senator  suspend? 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt  as  to  whose 
time  has  been  used. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  been  trying  to  use 
up  the  Senator  from  Utah's  time. 


Mr.  President,  the  American  Cancer 
Society  is  a  highly  respected  organiza- 
tion that  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
understanding  the  relationship  between 
tobacco  and  disease.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Rosemond  is  one  to 
which  the  Senate  should  carefully  con- 
sider. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  correct  something  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  stated.  He  said 
that  the  Moss  amendment  would  only 
delete  this  provision  from  the  bill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  kills  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram after  this  year,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel. 

How  much  time  does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  wish? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Five  minutes. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished   Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  man- 
ager of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  amendments  designed 
to  abolish  or  cripple  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram are  nothing  new  to  this  Senate. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  has  presented  these  amendments 
time  after  time. 

I  must  reiterate.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  thing  which  I  have  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  In  the  past:  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  tobacco  crop  should  be 
repeatedly  singled  out  for  unilateral  as- 
sault in  the  Nation's  farm  support  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  tobacco  program  Is  to  be  singled 
out,  it  should  be  singled  out  for  dis- 
tinction as  the  least  expensive  of  all 
farm  programs.  Mr.  President,  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration's commodity  inventory  program 
on  tobacco  sustained  no  loss  at  all.  That 
is,  this  program  did  not  cost  the  tax- 
payer 1  cent.  Moreover,  since  1933  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  operating  the 
tobacco  price  support  program  has  been 
about  0.15  percent  of  the  cost  for  all 
farm  commodity  price  support  programs. 
Tobacco  Is  important  to  the  Nation's 
economy.  About  600,000  farms  In  the 
United  States  produce  over  2  billion 
pounds  of  tobacco  on  more  tiiaa  1  mil- 
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lion  acres  each  year.  Although  tobacco 
uses  only  0  3  percent  of  the  Nation's 
tTOi)land.  it  is  usually  the  fourth  or  fifth 
most  valuable  crop  and  accounts  for  8 
to  10  percent  of  the  casli  receipts  from 
all  U  S   crops. 

Mr  President,  m  1974.  tobacco  brought 
US  farmers  S-' 1  billion  in  income  and 
made  a  $1  1  billion  positive  contribution 
to  the  US  balance  of  payments  through 
exports. 

Mr.  President.  I  \\ant  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  tobacco  Is  not  one  of  the 
crops  run  by  gigantic  •agribusiness" 
corporations  with  absentee  owners.  Tlie 
average  tobacco  allotment  is  about  3 
acres.  It  is  an  intensive  labor  crop, 
tended  for  the  most  part  on  the  family 
farm.  It  brings  cash  dividends  to  the.sc 
families  who  otherwise  would  have  a 
hard  time  making  ends  meet. 

This  fact  Is  of  special  Importance  to  the 
economy  and  culture  of  North  Carolina. 
We  have  80,000  Tar  Heel  farmers  produc- 
ing tobacco.  It  provides  employment  to 
nearly  200.000  of  the  State's  farm  fami- 
lies and  sea.sonal  workers.  Last  year,  it 
brought  the  States  farmers  over  $800 
million  m  income.  That  is  over  60 
percent  oi  cash  receipts  from  all  crops 
grown. 

Nationwide,  hundreds  of  ihousands  of 
families  earn  tiieir  living  from  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco.  They  are  dedicated, 
hardworking  citi/ens  who.  in  my  judg- 
ment, deserve  to  be  encouraged,  not  hin- 
dered, in  their  constructive  labors  to  sup- 
port their  families. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture il.^elf  has  confirmed  that  the  abo- 
lition, or  phaseout.  of  tlie  tobacco  pro- 
gram would  decrease  tlie  average  toba(  co 
growers  income  b>  one-tliird  m  the  next 
year.  It  would  take  7  or  8  years  for  the 
growers  income  t)  come  back  up  to  the 
level  we  have  at  r^resent. 

Mr.  President,  our  former  colleague. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin.  used  to  .say  that  this 
amendment  to  abolish  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram should  be  entitled  an  amendment  to 
impoverish  hundred.";  of  thousands  of 
farm  fam:lie.5  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  right  and  this  is  one  Senator  who 
will  not  st.md  idly  by  while  such  a  pro- 
posal IS  made  by  my  friend  from  Utah,  or 
anyone  else. 

Many  of  these  farmers  alreadv  are 
barely  at  the  subsistence  level.  If  the 
tobac-o  price  level  is  destroyed,  welfare 
rolls  will  increa.se.  rural  people  would 
flock  to  the  big  cities,  particularly  the 
Industrial  centers  of  the  North,  and  add 
to  the  unemployment  situation  and  all  its 
attendant  social  evils. 

Mr.  President,  in  mv  judgment  it  would 
be  an  act  of  bad  faith  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
press  to  abandon  these  hard-working 
j)eople  'oy  striking  down  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  to- 
bacco market  would  be  faced  w  ith  ruina- 
tion without  the  price  support  program. 
Tiie  success  of  the  program  is  due  pri- 
marily to  its  role  m  regulating  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  not  the  .subsidy  paid 
to  support  prices 

The  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments collect  a  total  of  $5  8  billion  annu- 
ally In  excise  taxes  collected  from  cigars, 
cigarettes,  chewing  tobacco,  pipe  tobacco, 
and  snuff. 

This  figure— $5.8  billion,  and  I  repeat. 
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billion— is  nearly  four  times  the  amount 
received  by  the  tobacco  growers  them- 
selves. 

I  submit  that  If  it  is  proper  for  govern- 
ment at  every  level  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  taxation  from  tobacco,  then  it  is  proper 
for  the  US.  Government  to  encourage  its 
production.  We  simply  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  If  it  is  not  proper  to  encour- 
age production,  then  it  is  not  proper  to 
enjoy  tlie  benefits  of  taxing  it. 

xVLr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  de- 
feat the  propo.sal  of  the  Senator  from 
Utiih  and  to  pa.ss  this  bill  which  means 
so  much  to  American  agriculture  and 
millions  of  American  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time.^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  hovv 
much  time  does  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  desire? 

Mr.  HUDDLESfoN.  Five  minutes. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentuckv. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  deluged 
again  today  in  the  usual  way  with  sta- 
tistics relating  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
apjMopriate  for  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  help  the  farmers  of 
this  country  through  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. My  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
alre.tdy  hps  quotpd  a  distiucuished  for- 
mer Member  of  this  bodv,  the  wise  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  who  retired 
last  year,  Mr.  Ervin.  on  this  program, 
that  one  could  take  the  stati.stics  that 
have  been  presented  .ind  in-ove  anv  tiling, 
includinsi  that  snv  king  was  L;ood  for  the 
li^alth.  because  we  consume  more  cigar- 
ettes in  this  countrv  than  any  other  na- 
tion, and  our  pooilc  are  healthier  and 
li\e  longer. 

Tliat  IS  not  really  the  issue  here  today. 
The  i.-sue  is  wliether  or  not  we  will  con- 
tinue a  program  that  has  been  successful 
and  is  costing  tlie  Federal  Government 
a  neflisrible  amount,  tiiat  lias  contributed 
greatly  to  the  economic  .  landing  of  our 
farm  communitv.  and  has  contributed 
to  improvint;  our  balance  of  payments, 
wh'X'  h  is  so  desperately  needed. 

I  think  some  of  the  misconceptions 
ouglif  to  be  addres.'^ed  at  this  time,  and 
the  prof-ram  \iewed  in  perspective 

First  of  all.  the  loss  from  tlie  tobacco 
program  tlie  commodity  inventorv  oper- 
ations for  1974.  was  e.s.seiitially  .'ero.  Tlie 
exijnrt  subsidy  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  referred  to  was  di.scontinued.  as  we 
know.  2  years  atio.  Any  continuing  ex- 
l-ense  from  that  pro'jram  is  duo  to  loiu;- 
torm  contracts  that  are  still  in  effect  " 
On  the  question  of  Publi.-  Law  480.  the 
same  S30  million  that  was  listed  as  being 
an  expense  is  for  the  purjiose  of  provld- 
incc  economic  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries  and.  I  might  add,  is  at  the  re- 
ciue.>t  of  those  countries  as  are  any,  of  the 
luTjducts  provided  with  that  aid 

Tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  com- 
plampd  that  this  amendment  should  not 
be  part  of  the  regular  farm  bill  which 
deals  with  other  commodities.  I  think  he 
is  not  correct.  A  farm  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers,  not  for  a  commodity 
Involved.  I  do  not  iinow  liow  we  can  help 


a  'cushcl  of  wheat  or  a  bushel  of  corn  or 
a  stalk  ol  tobacco  by  a  subsidy  program 
or  by  a  tart;ct  price  or  a  loan  level.  But 
we  can  help  individuals — farmers,  who 
are  hokhnt;  together  this  great  agricul- 
tural machinery  that  we  have  in  this 
country,  that  makes  us  the  envy  of  all 
the  world. 

Let  me  also  .say,  I  do  not  know  of  many 
1  aimers  who  produce  tobacco  exclusively 
Certainly,  not  in  my  State  of  Kentucky^ 
Most  farmers  do  not  devote  a  very  big 
portion  ot  their  total  production  to  to- 
bacco. The  average  in  Kentucky  is  about 
1    a(  re    per   farmer.    All   the    rest   of   a 
larmer's  land  is  used  to  cultivate  other 
products   that   are  needed,   like  wheat, 
corn,  and  soybeans,  to  raise  livestock,  op- 
erate dairies — to  provide  the  other  prod- 
ucts that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
thoutiht  were  .so  much  more  important. 
If  we  take  away  from  the  farmer  this 
rash  crop  of  tobacco,  then  we  cut  from 
under  him  the  economic  basis  on  which 
iie  operates,  and  production  of  all  these 
other  products  will  .suffer  likewise,  be- 
cause he   will   not  be  able  to  stay   in 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  correctlv 
pointed  out  that  the  suggested  support 
price  of  tobacco  is  somewhat  under  the 
market  price.  He  .says,  in  effect,  that  this 
does  nothing  for  the  farmer.  Well,  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  other  coin- 
mooities— wheat,    corn,    and    soybeans. 
The  support  price,  target  price,  and  loan 
levels  are  under  the  market  price.  It  is 
lor  this  reason  that  these  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  likely  not  to  be  expen.sivc. 
not   to  cost  the  American  people  addi- 
tional iunds.  But  the  bill— and  the  to- 
bacco provision — does  do  one  little  thing; 
It  t-'ives  !nm  a  base.  It  gives  that  farmer 
the  opportunity  to  go  back  to  the  bank 
and  .say.     Look.  I  know  I  am  going  to 
get  this  much  for  my  crop  in  spite  of 
wliat  my  costs  might  be:  I  am  going  to 
get  this  much."  He  is  entitled,  then,  to 
mat  mui  h   security  for  a  loan  that  is 
necessary  for  him  to  produce.  The  .same 
is  true  for  all  of  the  other  commodities. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  says  that  we 
should  not  be  encouraging  the  produc- 
tion ot  tobacco.  I  think  it  has  been  ade- 
quately   pointed    out    that    his    amend- 
ment   would    certainly    not    discourage 
the  production  of  tobacco.  What  he  over- 
looks is  that  the  program  in  it.self  con- 
tains production  controls  that  limit  the 
production    of    tobacco   on   a    poundage 
ba.is.  To  throw  it  all  out.  not  only  would 
cause  a  $6  billion  revenue  lo.ss  for  ihe 
K  vcrnments   of   the   country:    not  onlv 
would  threaten  the  $1  billion  in  expoit 
tiade  that   it  produces;   not  only  would 
endanger  tiie  liundreds  of  thou.sands  of 
small  farmers  throughout  the  land  who 
niav  be  ion  ed  off  their  farms  from  lack 
of  the  cash  they  receive  from  their  (o- 
Harca  product— but  also  would  eliminate 
the  control  that  we  currently  have  over 
tiu-  production  of  tobacco. 

For  all  of  these  rea.sons  and  for  no 
ui-t  cause  can  we  say  that  eliminating 
the  tobacco  program  is  going  to  increa.se 
the  possibility  of  improving  the  health 
of  this  Nation  through  di.scouraging  the 
M'c  of  tobacco. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ken- 
lucky  has  correctly  pointed  out  that  we 
in  our  State  take  seriously  the  matter 
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of  research  into  the  effects  of  tobacco 
and  we  have  worked  hard  and  Imposed 
taxes  on  the  product  to  bring  in  the  nec- 
essary revenue  for  continued  research. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  will  conclude  by 
saying  once  again  that  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  argument  that  it  Is 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  country  to  do 
away  with  a  program  that  means  so 
much  to  the  small  farmer  and,  in  turn, 
means  so  much  to  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  this  country. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  my  3 
months  in  the  Senate,  I  have  not  ceased 
to  be  amazed  at  the  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  Con;;re.ss  to  be  on 
both  sides  of  an  issue.  A  {^ew  years  ago, 
we  banned  cyclamates,  a  total  ban,  on 
the  basis  that  it  may  be  harmful  to  the 
health.  If  a  mouse  drinks  10,000  gallons 
or  so  a  day  every  day  for  a  year  or  so,  it 
may  get  cancer  and  that  may  be  the  same 
thing  for  human  beings  and  others. 

We  have  a  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  that 
attempts  to  protect  our  health  from  auto- 
mobile fumes.  We  have  a  catalytic  con- 
verter now  that  may  put  out  sulfuric 
acid  and  may  cause  problems. 

As  the  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  said,  the  evidence  on 
tobacco  is  overwhelming,  from  emphy- 
sema to  heart  disease  to  kidney  disease, 
to  cancer — you  name  it,  it  causes  it.  It  Is 
the  No.  1  cause  of  preventable 
diseases  In  the  country.  The  evidence  of 
the  agony  and  the  misery  and  the  cost 
to  the  people  of  this  country  from  the 
harmful  effects  of  tobacco  Is  overwhelm- 
Ing.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  we 
are  arguing  that  here,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  when  experts  have  proved  the 
use  of  tobacco  as  a  cause  of  cancer.  I  am 
not  a  doctor;  Senator  Moss  Is  not  a  doc- 
tor: but  the  overwhelming  scientific  evi- 
dence is  there. 

I  have  heard  two  other  comments  here 
todiy.  One  is  that  \\e  are  trying  to  legis- 
late morality— that  certainly  is  not  true. 
I  see  in  none  of  these  amendments  any 
attempt  to  prohibit  people  from  smok- 
ing: if  they  desire  to  do  so,  that  should  be 
their  free  choice  in  this  country,  and 
I  have  no  desire  to  take  that  right  away 
from  them  or  try  to  legislate  morality. 
The  issue  rests  solely  on  the  issue  of 
health.  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
vote  to  spend  taxpayers'  dollars  to  sup- 
port any  product  that  causes  such  health 
lia\oc  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
have  just  a  very  few  minutes  left.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  say  that  we  are  confronted 
with  the  economic  argument  of  how 
many  people  grow  tobacco  and  how- 
much  income  they  get. 

All  of  these  things  I  recognize,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  want  to  be  helpful 
In  any  way  I  can  to  those  who  are  In  the 
tobacco  Industry,  if  we  can  persuade 
them  to  go  to  some  other  Industry. 


There  Is  nothing  in  this  amendment  or 
anything  that  we  have  proposed  that 
would  prohibit  a  person  from  growing 
tobacco.  All  it  proposes  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  put  Federal  money 
into  supporting  the  growing  of  tobacco, 
grading  it,  advertising  it,  and  the  other 
things  for  which  we  spend  Federal 
money. 

We  ought  to  do  this  because  of  our 
concern  for  the  health  of  our  people,  and 
the  vast  amounts  of  money  we  spend  in 
trying  to  protect  that  health.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  pointed  out,  in 
cancer  research  alone  we  spend  a  billion 
dollars  or  more  annually,  trying  to  find 
the  cause  of  cancer  and  ways  to  treat  it. 
We  spend  money  trying  to  teach  people 
how  to  give  up  smoking,  and  pointing  out 
the  hazards  of  smoking. 

For  that  reason,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  carry  water  on  both  shoulders.  We 
should  not  put  money  out  to  teach  people 
not  to  use  tobacco  and  at  the  same  time 
spend  money  to  encourage  the  growing 
of  tobacco. 

Therefore.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  I  am  glad  to  yield  back  any 
time  I  may  have  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  observations  in  stronti 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  "Mr. 
Mosst.  The  Senator  has  offered  this 
amendment  or  some  variation  thereof  in 
each  session  since  I  have  served  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  have  opposed  his  efforts 
to  destroy  the  tobacco  program  year  in 
and  year  out.  I  do  so  today.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Senator  Moss. 

First,  I  emphasize  the  amendment  has 
little  to  do  with  health.  The  tobacco 
program  is  a  price  support  and  produc- 
tion control  program.  If  the  amendment 
is  adopted  to  eliminate  controls,  un- 
limited production  and  Importation  of 
cheap,  low-quality  tobacco  could  follow— 
with  cheap  tobacco  and  products  for 
everyone  to  buy.  If  this  amendment  has 
anything  to  do  with  smoking,  or  reduc- 
ing smoking,  it  is  an  unfounded  idea. 
The  amendment  would  not  eliminate  the 
growth,  manufacture,  sale,  or  importa- 
tion of  tobacco  or  tobacco  products.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  adoption  could  lead 
to  unlimited  production  and  disastrous 
prices  to  growers. 

The  economic  livelihood  of  some  600,- 
000  farm  families  who  share  the  proceeds 
from  tobacco  sales — including  nearly 
100,000  in  Tennessee— are  at  stake  today. 
We  are  not  speaking  about  large  farmers 
or  "agribusiness."  The  Vf.st  majority  of 
tobacco  farms  are  small.  The  average 
allotment  is  produced  on  less  than  2 
acres,  and  60  percent  of  burley  farmers 
obtain  this  portion  of  their  livelihood 
from  only  one-half  acre. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  few  crops  that 
can  still  utilize  family  labor  and  provide 
reasonable  income  on  a  small  farm.  To 
produce  and  market  an  acre  of  tobacco 
requires  about  300  man-hours. 

This  amendment  could  drive  thousands 
of  hard-working  rural  families  into 
economic  hardship — at  the  very  time 
when  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion are  taking  actions  designed  to  pro 
vide  jobs. 


Mr.  President,  over  the  years  tobacco 
farmers  have  consistently  supported  the 
program,  and  have  accepted  production 
controls  to  make  it  work.  Every  3  years 
farmers  have  expressed  their  approval 
by  voting  in  referendum  by  overwnehn- 
ing  majorities  to  continue  the  program. 
In  most  referendums,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  growers  voting  have  favored 
marketing  quotas.  Furthermore,  the 
program  .has  operated  without  large 
losses  to  the  Government — which  has 
not  been  characteristic  of  many  other 
farm  commodity  programs.  The  realized 
cost  of  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram from  its  inception  in  1933  to  date 
has  been  about  0.13  percent  of  the  cost 
for  all  farm  commodity  price  support 
operations.  Program  losses  of  tobacco 
loan  operations  totaled  only  $50,000  in 
1974.  I  am  told  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  tobacco  program 
has  been  the  Government's  least  expen- 
sive farm  commodity  program. 

The  program  has  acciunulated  this 
impressive  record  because  it  has  been 
kept  sound  time  and  time  again  by 
farmers,  through  the  joint  leadership  ot 
their  farm  organizations,  grower  groups, 
cooperatives,  and  their  representatives 
in  Congress.  Few,  if  any  other  groups 
of  farmers  have  been  more  willing  or 
have  better  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
limit  their  own  production.  Instead  of 
an  Increase  in  the  acreage  of  tobacco 
in  this  country,  there  has  been  a  steadv 
reduction. 

This  amendment  also  would  end  export 
assistance   for  tobacco  grown   by   U.S. 
farmers.  During  fiscal  year  1974.  total 
exports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
were  valued  at  $1,098  billion— a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our  balance  of  pav- 
ments.  This  limited  payments  program 
Is  designed  to  expand  foreign  markets 
for    U.S.    tobacco    by    making   our    to- 
bacco   more    competitive    with    foreign 
prices.  Last  year,  20  percent  of  American 
burley  and  40  percent  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco were  exported.  In  my  judgment, 
adoption  of  the  Moss  amendment  could 
result  in  a  diminution  of  our  export  mar- 
kets— at  a  time  when  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  has  reached  an  all-time 
high  and  the  dollar  is  weakening  abroad. 
The  Senator  from   Utah  has  argued 
that  it  is  contradictory  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  tobacco  when  medical 
authorities  contend  smoking  is  injurious 
to  health.  Yet,  to  my  knowledge,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  never  suggested 
the  Government  stop  the  collection  of 
taxes  on  tobacco  products.  During  fiscal 
year  1974.  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments' excise  ta:--  revenues  totaled  $5.8 
billion.  Taxes  represent  about  40  percent 
of   consumer   expenditures   for   tobacco 
products,  and  I  emphasize  that  tax  rev- 
enues were  four  times  greater  than  the 
amount  U.S.  farmers  received  from  their 
tobacco  sales. 

As  long  as  tobacco  is  lawful  in  this 
country,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  grave 
error  to  strike  at  the  livelihood  of  small 
tobacco  farmers:  to  jeopardize  the  econ- 
omy of  21  tobacco-producing  States; 
and  to  imperil  the  already  hard-pressed 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
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If  the  Senator  from  Utah  Is  serious  about 
stopping  tobacco  consumption.  It  would 
be  more  logical  for  him  to  seek  to  make 
tobacco  contraband  or  unlawful  by 
statute  or  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  1974  was  a  dlflBcult  year 
for  many  agricultural  groups,  Including 
tobacco  growers.  Farmers  are  confronted 
with  greater  problems  by  Inflation,  which 
has  so  Increased  farmers'  costs.  While  the 
present  price  support  formula  does  have 
a  built-in  escalator  tied  to  farm  costs.  I 
recognize  that  the  splraling  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  especially  severe  last  year 
and  inflation  continues.  It  may  well  ap- 
pear that  higher  support  prices  could 
provide  a  greater  return  to  growers — pro- 
vided of  course  that  their  market.s  at 
home  and  abroad  would  remain  good  at 
the  higher  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  concerns  have  been 
raised  that  American  tobacco  could  be 
priced  out  of  the  world  market — or  even 


that  higher  prices  could  actually  stimu- 
late competitive  Imports.  I  know  that 
about  20  percent  of  our  burley  produc- 
tion Is  now  being  sold  abroad,  and  some 
40  percent  of  Flue-cured  is  exported.  I 
would  be  very  concerned  If  that  export 
market  were  to  be  endangered — and  even 
more  alarmed  if  our  domestic  market  for 
burley  should  come  to  be  seriously  chal- 
lenged by  cheap  foreign  burley. 

I  am  concerned  alxjut  the  future  of 
the  tobacco  program,  and  believe  the 
soundest  course  now  In  the  best  Interest 
of  our  farmers  Is  continuation  of  the 
price  support  and  production  control 
program  that  has  worked  so  well.  A  new 
price  support  formula  could  be  an  un- 
certain feature.  Therefore,  I  hope  those 
of  us  In  the  Congress  who  support  to- 
bacco growers — along  with  producers 
themselves  through  their  farm  organiza- 
tions, grower  groups,  and  cooperatives- 
will  closely  monitor  any  new  proposals 


and  exercise  realistic  judgment  for  the 
long  term  and  continuing  benefit  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tobacco  grow- 
ers— who  rely  upon  tobacco  as  a  main- 
stay of  their  economic  livelihood. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  underlying 
strength  of  the  tobacco  program,  and  its 
small  cost  to  the  Government,  will  again 
enable  us  to  defeat  such  destructive 
amendments  as  those  offered  today,  and 
trust  the  Senate  will  sustain  this  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  In  the  Record  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  statistics  showing 
the  cash  receipts  from  tobacco,  percent- 
ages of  all  crops  and  all  farm  commodi- 
ties, and  the  number  of  farms  and  fami- 
lies producing  tobacco  in  the  16  leading 
tobacco  producing  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


us.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  TOBACCO  TABM  STATISTICS 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
more  than  11  years  that  have  passed 
Bince  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Issued  the  now-famous  report  de- 
tailing the  health  hazards  of  cigarette 
smoking,  this  public  health  menace  has 
continued  to  grow.  In  1974.  the  consump- 
tion of  cigarettes  rose  nearly  6  packs  per 
capita  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and 
there  is  no  sign  this  trend  is  abating. 

The  Congress  took  several  steps  in  the 
early  1970s  to  control  the  advertising, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  ciga- 
rettes. Warnings  are  now  printed  on  cig- 
arette packaging  and  on  advertisements. 
Tar  and  nicotine  contents  are  announced 
in  advertising.  Smoking  is  forbidden  In 
common  carriers  and  in  many  public 
places.  And  in  the  past  year  many  State 
legislatures  have  taken  forceful  action  to 
forbid  smoking  in  numerovis  locations. 

In  spite  of  the.se  efforts  to  solve  the 
problems  through  public  education,  the 
menace  of  cigarette  smoking  grows.  Not 
or.ly  are  habitual  smokers  unable  to  kick 
tlie  habit,  but  many  young  people  are 
becoming  addicted  everj'  year.  Worst  of 
all,  medical  re.^^earch  presents  us  dally 
with  .stronger  and  stronger  evidence  that 
the  healtli  of  nonsmokers  is  seriously 
threatened  by  the  effusion  of  .smoke  from 
the  cigarettes  of  others.  Now  that  It  I.s 
clear  that  nonsmokers  are  also  endan- 
gered, the  Congress  must  take  even  more 
seriously  its  obligations  to  curb  smoking 
as  a  public  health  menace. 

And  as  if  these  grim  facts  were  not  "suf- 
ficient argument  for  congressional  ac- 


tion, the  medical  community  continues 
to  provide  us  with  proof  that  the  1964 
Surgeon  Generars  report  If  anj-thlng  un- 
derstated the  health  hazards  of  smok- 
ing. A  survey  of  recent  scientific  evi- 
dence indicates: 

Cigarette  smoking  is  strongly  related 
to  increased  mortality  from  coronary 
heart  disease. 

Cigarette  smoking  acts  Independentli' 
of,  and  synerglstlcally  with,  high  choles- 
terol and  hypertension  to  increase  the 
chance  of  dealla  from  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease. 

Cigarette  smoking  incrca.'^e.';  tlie  risk  of 
lung  cancer  7  to  14  times. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  strongly  related 
to  oral  cancer,  cancer  of  tlte  esophagus, 
and  cancer  of  the  pancreas. 

Cigarette  smoking  Is  the  primary  cau.se 
of  bronciiitis  aiid  emphysema. 

These  findings  make  it  exceedingly 
clear  lliat  the  Government  mast  go  be- 
yond the  ineffective  strategj*  of  combat- 
ting .smoking  by  using  public  informa- 
tion techniques.  I  believe  the  Congress 
ought  to  re\lew  carefully  the  mecha- 
nism.s  for  the  financial  and  institutional 
support  which  It  fuml-shes  for  tobacco 
production.  The  economic  interests  of  the 
tobacco  Industry  cannot  be  tlie  over- 
riding consideration  on  an  issue  of  such 
devastating  human  consequence. 

I  introduced.  In  both  the  91st  and  92d 
Congresses,  bills  which  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  phasing  out  price  supports 
for  tobacco  production  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod and  of  prohibiting  the  u.<e  of  public 


money  to  advertise  or  promote  this  prod- 
uct. Senator  Moss  introduced  comparable 
legislation  in  the  91st,  92d,  and  93d  Con- 
gresses. I  deeply  regret  that  these  past 
efforts  have  been  unsuccessful,  but  now 
the  time  has  come  to  face  the  tobacco 
support  problem  again. 

To  my  distress.  KJR.  4296,  as  amended 
by  the  Senate,  proposes  to  raise,  rather 
than  eliminate,  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port. This  actlcn  comes  at  a  time  when 
we  have  before  us  proposed  budgets  for 
cancer  research  of  slightly  over  $605  mll- 
hon.  $166  million  to  combat  coronary  dis- 
ease and  $39  million  to  combat  lung  and 
respiratory  ailments.  It  Is  absurd  and 
irresponsible  to  sutjsidize  carcinogens 
with  tlie  one  hand  and  to  pay  for  pre- 
vention and  the  search  for  a  cure  with 
the  other.  This  pattern  of  counterpro- 
ductive illogical  treatment  of  tobacco 
must  end.  The  time  for  gradual  solutions 
is  long  since  past. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  join  my 
colleague  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  in  sponsoring  amendment  No.  306 
to  H.R.  4296.  This  amendment  would  end 
the  program  of  price  supports  to  tobacco 
In  the  1976  crop  year.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  will  recognize 
that  we  can  no  longer  Ignore  the  menace 
of  cigarette  smoking  In  the  hopes  It  will 
go  away.  We  must,  at  least,  support  a 
single,  national  public  policy  on  tobacco. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  collection  of  summary  figures 
on  the  health  consequences  of  smoking 
complied   by   the   U.S.    Department  of 
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llialth.  Education,  and  Welfare  Public 
HtMlth  Service  in  January  1974,  be  In- 
,serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
\v;i.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IHE    HE.'VL'IH    CuN.SLQl'h  Nfl.^    <  .f    .SMOKING 

CHAPTER  l;  C  ARDIOVASCUI..AR  ni'~|.  .VSE-<. 

CORONARY  HEART  UI.'^EA.M    |(  HOI 

Introdiu  tioti 
Otie  million  death.s  per  year  uic  at'.nbut- 
.^l)!o  to  diseases  of  the  cardiovascular  system 
la  ilie  United  States.  Arterio^i-lerolic  cardi- 
ovascular disease  (ASCV'D)  is  the  leading 
i'au.^e  of  death  in  tliis  country,  awountlng 
for  (/reaier  than  50  percent  of  annual  deaths; 
coroi'ary  lioart  disease,  (CHD)  alone  is  re- 
.sponslble  for  600,000  deaths  per  year.  Clg- 
aretie  smoking,  hypercholestfrolenu.i.  and 
hypertension  have  been  identilied  as  major 
risk  factors  for  the  dcxelopmeni  of  CHD. 

Epidemiologic,  autcpsy,  and  expenniental 
evidence  pre.sented  In  past,  ediu.uiE  of  this 
report  (1964,  19G7,  1963.  1969,  1971,  1972. 
1073)  support  a  causal  rela' ion-hip  between 
cjt'arette  .smoking  and  cardlov.i.scular  mor- 
bidity and  mortality,  as  summarized  below: 

1.  Both  retrospective  and  pro.spective  epi- 
demiologic studies  ha\e  demonstrated  a 
strong  relationship  between  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  Increased  CHD  morbidity  and  mortal- 
ity, with  approximately  a  twofold  higher 
risk  of  dying  from  CHD  for  all  male  (ii.;arette 
smokers  compared  to  non  smokers 

2.  A  do-se-response  relationship  has  been 
demonstrated  between  cigarette  ainoking  and 
CHD  morbidity  and  mortality  in  men 

3.  Cigarette  .smoking  acts  both  Independ- 
ently of  and  synerglstlcally  with  the  other 
two  major  risk  factor.s  to  produce  these  ef- 
fects on  CHD  morbidity  and  mortality 

4  The  above  relationships  between  cig- 
arette smoking  and  CHD  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality have  been  demonstr.ited  In  Black  and 
Asian,  as  well  as  Caucasian,  populations. 

a.  The  relative  Importance  of  cigarette 
smoking  In  the  development  ot  CHD  in  young 
men  (le.ss  than  50  years  oldi  Is  greater  than 
ih.u   for  any  other  risk   factor 

6.  Most  pro.specilve  and  retrospective 
studies  suggest  that  pipe  and  cigar  smokers 
exhibit  a  slightly  higher  rl.sk  of  development 
of  CHD  than  nonsmokers  (but  a  significant- 
ly lower  risk  than  cigarette  smokers),  while 
some  studies  demonstrate  no  such  rela- 
tionship. 

7.  Prospective  epidemiologic  studies  docu- 
ment that  cessation  of  cigarette  smoking  re- 
-iults  In  reduced  mortality  from  CHD. 

8.  Autopsy  studies  reveal  greater  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  coronary  and  aortic 
atherasclerosis  among  cigarette  smokers  than 
nonsmokers:  cigarette  smokers  have  been  re- 
ported to  have  greater  myocardial  arteriolar 
w:ill  thickening  at  autopsy  than  nonsmokers, 

9.  Experimental  evidence  In  humans  sug- 
gests that  cigarette  smokers  with  preexlstent 
angina  have  a  greater  impairment  In  cardiac 
work  capacity  than  nonsmokers.  The  role  of 
cigarette  smoking  in  the  etiology  of  angina  Is 
unclear. 

10.  Experimental  studies  on  humans  and 
animals  have  shown  that  the  pathophysio- 
logic changes  commonly  observed  In  patlent-s 
with  CHD  may  be  aggravated  by  cigarette 
smoking:  contributions  from  both  nicotine 
and  carbon  monoxide  have  been  demonstrat- 
ed In  addition,  some  of  the  biochemical  and 
anatomical  abnormalities  seen  In  OHD  have 
monoxide  and  nicotine. 

Most  of  the  studies  reviewed  In  the  last 
year  confirmed  the  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  cigarette  smoking  and  CHD. 
A  listing  of  these  studies  appears  In  a  sep- 
arate section  of  the  Supplemental  Bibli- 
ography. A  number  of  studies  extended  the 
knowledge  of  the  association  between  cig- 
arette smoking  and  CHD.  but  several  studies 
presented  data  which  were  either  partially  or 


wholly  Inconsistent  with  the  known  rela- 
tionships; these  two  types  of  studies  are  re- 
viewed below. 

CHAPTER  2.  CANCFR 
LUNG    CANCER 

Introduction 

An  estimated  72,000  people  died  of  lung 
cancer  In  the  United  States  in  1973  (CA  28) . 
For  males  In  the  age  groups  35  to  54  and 
55  to  74,  cancer  Is  the  second  leading  cause 
of  death,  and  the  lung  is  the  most  common 
site  of  cancer  In  these  age  groups.  For  men 
over  75,  cancer  Is  the  third  leading  cause  of 
death,  and  lung  cancer  trails  only  cancer  of 
the  prostate  as  the  most  common  cancer  in 
this  age  group.  For  women  of  all  ages,  lung 
cancer  is  now  the  fourth  leading  cause  ot 
death  from  cancer,  and  for  both  sexes  com- 
bined, cancer  Is  the  second  leadii:g  cause  of 
death  overall. 

Cigarette  smoking  has  been  Identified  as 
the  major  cause  of  lung  cancer.  Epidemi- 
ologic, autopsy,  and  experimental  data  re- 
viewed In  the  original  Surgeon  General's  Re- 
port and  in  previous  editions  of  The  Health 
Consequences  of  Smoking  (19G7.  1968.  1969 
1971.  1972.  1973)  strongly  support  this  causal 
relationship  and  are  summarized  below: 

1.  A  strong  relationship  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  lung  cancer  mortality  in  men 
has  been  demonstrated  in  numerous  prospec- 
tive and  retrospective  studies  with  risks  for 
all  smokers  us  a  group  ranging  from  7.G1  to 
14.20  times  those  of  nonsmokers. 

2.  A  dose-response  relationship  between 
cigarette  consumption  and  the  risk  of  devel- 
opment of  lung  cancer  for  both  men  &nd 
women  has  been  demonstrated  In  numerous 
studies,  with  risks  In  men  for  heavy  smokers 
ranging  from  4.9  to  23.9  times  those  of  non- 
smokers. 

3.  Many  Investigators  in  the  past  have 
utilized  Kreyberg's  system  of  classificatiott 
of  the  histopathologic  types  of  lung  cancer 
(Group  I — Epidermoid  and  oat  cell  car- 
cinoma; Group  II — Adenocarcinoma,  bron- 
chlo-alveolar  cell  carcinoma.  carcinoid 
tumor,  and  mucous  gland  tumor).  The  re- 
sults from  many  studies  in  the  past  have 
shown  a  strong  association  between  Group 
I  tumors  and  cigarette  smoking  and  data 
from  some  of  these  and  other  studies  have 
revealed  an  association  between  adenocar- 
cinoma (Group  II  tumors)  and  smoking. 
However,  the  association  between  adenocar- 
cinoma and  smoking  is  not  as  strong  as  that 
demonstrated  for  Group  I  tumors,  and  not 
all  data  consistently  demonstrate  such  an 
association. 

4.  Although  the  Incidence  of  lung  cancer 
in  women  is  lower  than  that  for  men  and 
data  on  lung  cancer  In  women  are  sparse,  re- 
sults from  prospective  and  retrospective 
studies  have  demonstrated  an  association 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer 
mortality  in  females.' 

5.  The  relationships  described  above  have 
been  shown  for  Caucasian,  Negro.  Japanese, 
and  Arabic  populations. 

6.  Mortality  from  lung  cancer  directly  at- 
tributable to  cigarette  smoking  Is  Increased 
in  the  presence  of  the  "urban  factor"  and 
occupational  hazards,  including  uranium 
mining  and  exposure  to  asbestos. 

7.  The  combination  of  cigarette  smoking 
and  occupational  exposures  to  radon 
daughters  in  uranium  mining  or  to  asbestos 
have  been  shown  to  produce  additive  and/or 
synergistic  Increases  in  the  risk  of  develop- 
ment of  lung  cancer. 


'Differences  In  the  Incidence  in  lung  can- 
cer of  men  and  women  may  be  explained 
at  least  in  part,  by  dliferences  in  numbers 
of  cigarette  smokers,  amount  of  dally  con- 
sumption of  tobacco,  inhalation  patterns. 
use  of  filter  vs.  nonfllter  cigarettes,  occupa- 
tional exposure,  as  well  as  biologic  differ- 
ences In  susceptibility  to  lung  cancer. 


8.  Data  from  prn.spective  and  retrospective 
studies  reveal  an  imreased  risk  of  develop- 
ment of  lung  cancer  In  pipe  and  cigar  s.nok- 
ers  compared  to  itonsmokers,  but  the  ri^k  is 
less  than  that  of  cigarette  smokers.  The  dif- 
ferences In  mortality  from  lung  cancer  be- 
tween cigarette  smokers  and  pipe  and  cigar 
smokers  are  consistent  for  ditTerences  in  in- 
halation patterns  ot  these  two  groups  ff 
smokers. 

9.  Dose-response  relationships  for  anuiint 
smoked  have  been  demonstrated  for  pipe 
and  cigar  smokers. 

10.  Evidence  has  been  presented  whii  h  in- 
dicates that  cessation  of  smoking  resuU.s  in 
a  lowered  ri.sk  of  mortality  from  lung  cancer 
in  comparL-on  with  the  "risk  of  coiuinuiiijj 
!=mo!;ing. 

11  Results  U\>m  autopsy  studies  liave 
s!,own  that  chaiijies  in  the  bronchial  mticosa 
which  are  thought  to  precede  development 
of  fr.mk  bronchogenic  carcinoma  are  fonnd 
more  commonly  in  smokers  than  in  non- 
smokers.  Many  of  the  studies  demonstrated 
dosc-rcsponse  relationships  for  tliese 
changes. 

12.  Experimental  studies  have  demon- 
strated tliat  dogs  which  chronlcallv  Inhale 
cigarette  smoke  may  develop  lung  "tumors. 
Intratracheal  Instillation  of  several  frac- 
tions ot  cigaiet!,e  smoke  have  resulted  In  the 
production  of  lung  tumors  in  haniiters. 
Numerotts  subfractions  of  tobacco  and 
tobacco  smoke  have  been  shown  to  have 
skin-tumor  promoting  activity   In  mice. 

13.  Cell  and  tissue  culture  studies  liave 
demonstrated  that  constituents  found  In  to- 
b.icco  and  cigarette  smoke  condensate  (CSC) 
may  produce  malignant  transformation  of 
tissues,  as  well  as  nonspecific  changes  In  cells. 

14.  Numerous  complete  carcinogens  and 
cocarcinogens  (tumor  promoters)  have  been 
i.solated  from  and  Identified  In  cigarette 
smoko  condensate. 

Most  of  the  studies  reviewed  in  the  last 
year  confirmed  the  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  cigarette  smoking  and  can- 
cer. A  listing  of  the.se  studies  appears  In  a 
separate  section  of  the  Supplemental  Bibli- 
ography. A  number  of  studies  extended  the 
knowledge  of  the  association  between  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  cancer,  but  several  studies 
presented  data  which  were  either  partially 
or  wholly  Inconsistent  with  the  known  rela- 
tionships; these  two  types  of  studies  are  re- 
viewed below. 

ORAL      CANCER 

Introduction 
In  the  United  States,  oral  cancers  comprise 
approximately  2.5  percent  of  all  cancers  re- 
ported. These  Include  cancer  of  the  oro- 
pharynx, lip,  tongue,  hard  and  soft  palate, 
floor  of  the  mouth,  gingiva,  alveolar  mucosa. 
and  buccal  mucosa.  The  relationships  of 
cigarette  and  pipe  cigar  smoking  to  the  de- 
velopment of  oral  cancer  are  summarized 
below: 

1.  Prospective  and  retrospective  studies 
have  shown  an  association  between  mortality 
for  oral  cancer  and  tobacco  usage  in  men 
and  women. 

2.  This  as.soclation  has  been  demonstrated 

for  all  different   modes  of  tobacco  usage 

cigarette  and  pipe  cigar  smoking,  tobacco 
and  snutT  chewing,  reverse  smoking,  and 
"pan"  chewing. 

3.  Several  studies  hare  shown  that  the  de- 
velopment of  recurrent  oral  cancers  has  a 
highly  siLtnificanl  correlation  with  continued 
smoking. 

4.  Tobacco  usage  may  act  In  concert  with 
alcohol  consumption  to  Increase  the  risk  of 
development  of  oral  cancer. 

5.  The  association  between  tobacco  use 
and  oral  cancer  In  both  men  and  women  has 
been  demonstrated  for  Caucasian,  Indian, 
and  Asian  populations. 

6.  Epidemiologic  data  suggest  that  pre- 
mallgnant  lesions  in   the  oral   cavity    (e.g.. 
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leukoplakia!     are    asAoclated    with    tobacco 
usage. 

7.  ResTiI»s  from  experimental  ttudles  In- 
dicate that  cigarette  smoke  may  contain 
tumor  promoters  active  In  oral  carclnogene- 
pia  and  Is  a  promotlni;  agen'  In  the  hamster 
cheek  pouch. 

CANcm  or  THE  rsiiPJiACrs 
1     Prospective    and    retrospective    studle? 
have  shown  a  relationship  between  cigarette 
smokiny     and     mortality     from     esophageal 
carcinoma   In   men   and   women. 

2.  Dose -response  relationships  have  been 
demon.strated  for  this  a-ssoclatlon. 

3  The-e  relationships  have  been  (jb^erved 
In  Caucasian,  Asian,  and  American  Indian 
populations. 

4.  The  effect  of  clgarefe  smoking  on 
esophageal  cancer  mortality  rates  has  been 
shown  to  be  Independent  of  and  syncr^^lstlc 
with  the  cHTect  of  alcohol  consumption. 

3.  Expcri.T'.en'al  data  ^ho-.v  that  bcnzoia)- 
pynne  can  Induce  esophageal  cancer  In  mice 

PANCnF:.\TlC    AND    GASTRIC    CANCER 

1  Data  fr  .m  prospective  and  retrospec- 
tive studies  of  men  at'.d  women  have  dem- 
onstrated an  a.ssoclatlon  between  smokln^r 
and  mnrtaltty   from  pancreatic  cancer. 

2.  Dose-respon.^e  relationships  have  been 
shown   for   this   association. 

3.  No  lirm  relationship  bet\».cen  stomach 
cancer  and  (l^-arette  smoking  has  been  es- 
tablished. 

C\NCrR     C'F     THE     CEjnTOt,RI!JAnT     SY«TrM 

In'rndui-tion 
1.  Tae  a-.-.i.>clation  between  cancer  of  the 
iirinary  bladder  and  kidney  and  clt;aret*c 
.smtklng  has  been  reviewed  In  previou.s  edi- 
tions of  this  report.  No  new  epldemlolo^llc 
data  had  been  publlohed  wtthlu  the  last  12 
months  which  ampUOe-j  our  knowledge  of 
this  association. 

2  Data  from  experimental  studios  deal- 
ing with  triptophan  metabolism  have  dem- 
onstrated that  metabolites  of  tryptophan 
can  be  carcinogenic  In  the  bladders  of  mice, 
llieoe  nxetaboUtes  are  found  In  Increased 
amounts  hi  the  uruie  ol  patients  v.'lth  non- 
occupational bladder  carcinomas.  Some  data 
fchow  an  effect  of  cljjarette  smoking  on  trv'p- 
tophan  metabolLsm,  while  other  data  have 
not  showii  .such  an  effect. 

ClUPirn    J       NoN-NEOPt.AS.TIC    EP.iiNC  HiJl'lI  MO- 
NARY    DlSiAStS 

/ntrorfiicfton 

Chronic  ob.stnicMve  pulmnnar^r  disease 
(COPD)  idcrined  here  as  clironlc  bronchitis 
and  emphysema)  accounted  tor  approxi- 
mately 25.000  deaths  m  the  United  States  In 
1969.  In  lliTO.  lu  the  I' S  .  the  combined  prev- 
alence of  chronic  bronchitis  for  members  of 
l>"t.h  sexes  over  a?e  17  wa.s  2'J  5  per  1.000  pop- 
ulaUon,  and  for  emphysema  w.is  j  3  per  1,000 
population.  In  IDTO.  person;  with  chronic 
broarliiti-s  :•■■•  .  :i  ti\.:-  avera;^e,  1  4  workday."? 
per  yeaj,  and  lhr»se  with  emphysema  lost 
greater  than  5  wc  rkdays  per  year  due  to  dis- 
ability from  these  diseases. 

Epdiemiologlv.  atitopsv,  and  experimental 
data  presented  In  previous  editions  of  thl's 
report,  1 19G4.  1^67.  1968,  1969.  1971,  1973)  In- 
dicita  that  cigarette  smoking  is  the  prlmar\- 
cause  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema 
A  summary  of  that  evidence  Is  presented 
below: 

1.  Restili.s  from  numerous  pro-pectire 
s'tidles  show  a  m.irkedly  lncTea.«ed  mortality 
from  COPD  for  male  smokers  comp.wed  *<i 
non=m"ker^  There  1.=;  a  limited  amount  of 
data  deallnLT  ». ith  'he  relationship  between 
s.-nokluK  and  COPD  rrortalUy  la  women. 

■J.  Diise-rr.'^ponse  r'latlon.shjps  between 
cli^-arette  smoking  and  mortality  fr  jm  chron- 
ic bronchitis  and  emphysema  were  demon- 
^.'.ra'wed  In  all  studiei  lu  which  dooe-speclflc 
niortallty  rates  were  evaluated.  Heavy  clga- 
re;,te  smokers  ran  relative  rlsk.s  of  mortality 
I.-om  clironlc  bronchitis  ranging  from  3.6  to 
21  2  times  thOoO  of  nonsmokers,  and  relative 


risks  of  mortality  from  emphy.sema  ranging 
from  6  9  to  25  3  times  those  of  nonsmokers. 

3  Data  from  miuiy  .sttidlea  demorustrate 
that  male  and  female  Rmoker.s  suffer  from 
symptoms  of  COPD  (Including  cough,  .spu- 
tum production,  and  dy.spnea)  more  fre- 
quently than  do  non-smokers. 

4.  Of  the  studies  In  which  dose-speclfic 
prevalence  rates  were  examined,  strong  dose- 
response  relationships  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  »ymptoms  of  COPD  were  gen- 
erally demonstrated. 

5  TTie  relatlon.>;hlp  betwee-.  cigarette 
smoking  and  COPD  morUillty  ha.s  been  dem- 
or-.'strated  In  the  United  State.^.  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland;  strong  associa- 
tions between  cigarette  smoking  and  COPD 
morbidity  have  been  shown  In  the  United 
States.  Canada,  Enftland,  Australia,  Finland, 
Sweden,  France.  Belgium,  Hung.iry,  and 
J.ipan. 

6.  Epidemiologic  evidence  from  many  coun- 
tries Indicates  that,  for  both  .sexes,  sympto- 
matic and  asymptjm.itlc  cigarette  smokeis 
have  greater  Impairment  of  pulmonary 
ftmctlon  than  do  nonsmokers." 

7  Previous  evidence  Indicates  that  ces- 
sation of  snioklng  results  In  lower  death  rates 
trom  COPD.  Improved  pulmonary  function, 
and  a  decrea.se  lu  the  prevalence  of  pulmo- 
iKiry  s>mptoms. 

a.  Prospective  and  cro5>sectlor.al  analyse., 
of  data  reveal  that  pipe  and  cigar  smokers 
have  higher  mortality  rates  from  ciironic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema  than  do  non- 
smokers,  but  lower  rates  than  thwe  of  cl(t- 
."irette  smokers.  Pipe  and  cisar  smokers  have 
a  higher  prevalence  of  respiratory  symptoms 
than  do  nonsmokers.  The  limited  data  on 
pulmonary  function  studies  In  pipe  and  cigar 
smokers  are.  thus  far.  Inconclusive. 

LI,  Available  data  f.ig^iest  tli.it  although 
air  pollution  may  contribute  to  the  pre-,  a- 
lence  of  symptoms  of  respiratory  disease, 
ciearette  smoking  l."!  far  more  important  in 
producing  respiratory  d!sea.«e  Cigarette 
smokln?  and  air  pollution  may  Interact  to 
produce  higher  rates  of  pulmonary  disease 
than  are  seen  with  either  factor  alone. 

10  Certain  occupational  exposures  result 
in  an  Increased  Incidence  of  COPD,  but  the 
relationship  Is  not  as  strong  as  for  cigarette 
.'moklng  Tlie  combination  of  certain  occu- 
pational hazard.s  and  cigarette  smoking  hivs 
been  ob,-crved,  in  many  studies,  to  result  in 
additive  effects  on  morbidity  fr(>m  COPD 
Exposures  to  cotton  fiber,  asbestos,  and  coal 
dust.  In  partlcul.ir.  appear  to  act  In  concert 
with  cigarette  smoking  in  the  development 
of  ptUmonary  disease  The  role  cigarette 
smoking  plays  In  the  development  of  coal 
workers'  pneunioconlo.=.ls  Is  unriear  at 
present 

11  A  genetically  determined  protea=e-de- 
flclency  (alpha  .-antitrypsin  denclency) ,  In- 
herited as  an  autosomal  recessive  trait,  Ls 
found  as  a  homozygous  deficiency  In  approxi- 
mately 1  In  3  600  people  and  as  a  heu-rozy- 
gous  deficiency  In  approximately  5  to  8  per- 
cent of  the  poptilatlon  Thoe  with  the 
homozygous  deficiency  have  an  Increased 
prevalence  of  pulmonary  emphysema  It  is 
not  clear  whether  clijarette  smoking  Is  an 
Important  contributor  to  the  premature  de- 
velopment of  emphysema  In  people  with  the 
homozygous  or  heterozyctous  deficiency  states. 
It.  la  also  unknown  whether  nonsmoking 
heterozygr.tes  are  at  a  greater  r.sk  of  develop- 
ing emphysema  than  non.'mokers  or  smokeri 
w.'h  n(  rmal  alpha  -antitrypsin  activity. 


In  these  studte.'.  the  degree  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  smoking  and  impaired  pul- 
monary function  was  found  to  be  dependen' 
ou  the  sensitivity  of  the  particular  pulmo- 
nary function  test  utilUed  to  detect  pulmo- 
nary obstruction  and  or  small  airways  dis- 
ease, the  age,  sex.  occupation,  place  of  resi- 
dence, general  state  of  health,  and  Intensity 
of  the  smoking  habit  of  the  population  ex- 
amined. 


12  Data  from  most  studies  Implicate  cig- 
arette smoking  as  an  Important  factor  in 
Increasing  the  risk  of  developing  post-oper- 
ative pulmonary  complications, 

13.  Some  data  suggest  that  cigarette  smok- 
int;  may  Increase  the  risk  of  development 
of  spontaneous  pneumothorax, 

14.  Data  from  pathologic  and  autopsy  stud- 
ies have  demonstrated  a  do.se-response  effect 
of  cigarette  smoking  on  the  severity  of  em- 
physema: pipe  and  cigar  smokers  have  de- 
grees of  emphysema  Intermediate  between 
those  of  nonsmokers  and  cigarette  smokers. 

15.  Goblet  cell  density  and  distention, 
alveolar  septal  rupture,  thickened  bronchial 
epithellvmi,  and  mucous  gland  hj-pertrophy 
have  been  shown  at  autopsy  to  be  more  com- 
mon in  cittaret'c  smokers  than  In  non- 
smokers. 

IG.  Experimental  data  on  humans  have 
demonstrated  that  Inhalation  of  cigarette 
."imoke  results  In  acute  Impairment  of  certain 
parameters  of  pulmonary  function.  Overall 
pulmonary  clearance,  ciliary  function,  and 
alveolar  macrophage  function  have  been 
fotnid  to  be  Impaired  In  smokers  as  compared 
to  nonsmokers.  Some  recent  data  suggest  that 
aruto  heavy  cigarette  smoking  with  deep 
Inhal.'.tlon  may  result  In  !ncrea.sed  pulmo- 
nary clearance. 

17.  In  animal  studies.  In  vivo  and  In  vitro 
expo.surcs  to  whole  cigarette  smoke  (CWS) 
and  several  of  Its  components  have  resulted 
In  Impairment  In  overall  pulmonary  clear- 
ance, ciliary  function,  and  alveolar  macro- 
phaue  function. 

18.  Experimental  data  on  htnnans  and  ani- 
mals presented  In  the  past  suggest  that 
( igarette  smoke  may  impair  the  function  of 
the  ptUmonary  .surfactant  system. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  .lust 
a  brief  conclu.sion,  and  then  I  .shall  be 
prepared  to  vote. 

We  are  not  arguing  whether  or  not 
tobacco  is  harmful  to  people's  health. 
There  are  arguments  on  both  sides  there. 

The  tobacco  program  has  been  in 
effect  for  almost  40-odd  years.  We  have 
600.000  families  in  America  that  derive 
their  living  from  tobacco.  It  Is  the  least 
expensive  farm  program  we  have.  Last 
year  not  one  dollar  was  lost  on  tobacco 
price  supports.  Not  one  cent. 

We  are  not  talking  about  whether 
people  sliould  stop  smoking.  The  Sena- 
tor'., amendment  does  not  go  to  that.  It 
goes  to  whether  or  not  these  farmers  i 
who  derive  their  living  from  producing 
tobacco  shall  have  their  prices  supported. 

If  we  stop  the  growing  of  tobacco  In 
America,  does  anyone  doubt  that  we 
would  import  it?  What  about  the  ex- 
ports, more  than  $1  billion  last  year,  and 
their  help  to  our  balance  of  payments? 

If  v.e  stop  the  growing  of  tobacco, 
what  happens  to  those  600,000  farm 
familie.'^,  which  probably  average  about 
five  persons  to  their  family?  We  are  talk- 
in.s;  about  3  million  people.  Those  people 
wou  be  driven  oft  the  farms,  and  most 
of  them  would  go  into  the  cities  which 
are  already  overburdened  with  urban 
problems.  They  would  become  objects  of 
welfare  there,  and  the  tobacco  program, 
which  cost  us  nothing  last  year,  would 
become  a  masi-ive  welfare  program  to 
support  people  we  have  driven  off  the 
land. 

I  hope  the  Senator's  amendment  will 
be  overwhelmingly  rejected,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
CulvtirV  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
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Utah  'Mr.  Moss*.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
BrMPERS> ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
"Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Stevenson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ( Mr. 
Kennedy)  are  absent  on  official  business. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Mc- 
Govern) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr).  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  fi'om  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  . 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fonc)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwoodi, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens!    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fiom  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent  due  to 
illncos. 

On  thi.s  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Percy"  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Taft>. 

If    present   and    voting,    the 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "j-ea" 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote 
The  result  was  announced— 
nays  55.  as  follows: 

;R oilcan  Vote  No.   II:?  Let' I 
YEAS—  26 
Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
ClrllRn 
Hatlield 
Javlts 
Macnuson 
-MoCUire 
Melcalf 


Kennedy 
McGee 
McGovem 
Mondale 


Packwood 

Percy 

Stevens 

Stevenson 


Symington 
Taft 


Marketing  quotas  and  acreage- 


Senator 
and  the 

"nay." 

-yeas  26, 


Barilett 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cuher 


Moss 

Pastore 

Pell 

RIbtcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 


AbO'.ire.  k 

Allen 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Burdirk 

Byrd,  Robf-t  C 

Chiles 

Cranston 

Dole 

Dotnerl'-l 

Ea^leton 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Ford 

Hansen 

Hart.  Garv  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 


NAYS— S5 
Hr.skell 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hoillngs 
H rusk a 
Huddlesfon 
H\imphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Long 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McClellan 
Mclntyre 
Montoya 
Morgan 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Pro  xm  ire 

Randolph 

Scott, 

VPllllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stone 
Talmadgo 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
William* 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 18 
Bean  Byid. 

Brock  Harry  P.,  Jr 

Bumpers  Church 
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Curtis 

Fong 

Gravel 


So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMF.Nar.IENT  NO.  305 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  305. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tho  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  No.  305. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  7,  line  19,  Insert  the  following:; 
Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,   as   amended,   or   any  other  provision 
of  law: 

(a)  The  1976  crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco 
may  not  be  supported  at  any  level  greater 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  level  at  which 
the  1970  crop  of  such  tobacco  was  supported. 

(b)  The  1977  crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco 
may  not  be  supported  at  any  level  greater 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  level  at  which 
the  1970  crop  of  such  tobacco  wa,s  supported. 

(c)  The  1978  crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco 
may  not  be  supported  at  any  level  greater 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  level  at  which 
the  1970  crop  of  such  tobacco  was  supported. 

(d)  Price  support  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  1979  and  subsequent  crops  of 
tobacco. 

(e)  Marketing  quotas,  marketing  penalties, 
acreage-poundage  quotas,  acreage  allotment.*;. 
export  subsidies,  or  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  or  otherwise  promoting  the  sale 
of  tobacco  In  any  foreign  countries  shall  not 
be  available  with  respect  to  the  1979  and 
subsequent  crops  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  state 
the  terms  of  the  amendment,  but  I  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
North  E>akota  (Mr.  Burdick)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  for  this  important 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Robert  Daniels 
of  my  staff  be  allowed  privilege  of  the 
floor  throughout  any  votes  pertaining  to 
the  farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  now  before  the  Senate, 
No.  305.  Is  very  similar  to  the  previous 
amendment  on  which  we  voted  except 
that  it  provides  for  a  phaseout. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  1976  crop  support  for  tobacco  would 
be  no  greater  than  75  percent  of  that 
level  which  was  allowed  for  the  crop  In 
1970  and  then  on  succeeding  years  that 
would  decline  to  50  percent,  25  percent, 
and  In  1979  there  would  no  longer  be 
price  supports  for  tobacco. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  briefly? 

Does  the  Senator  desire  a  record  vote 
on  this? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes;  I  would  like  a  reccid 
vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Then  while  we  have 
enough  Senators,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I^  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
Tliere  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  Urank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
need  to  detain  the  Senate  for  any  length 
of  time  on  this.  I  have  made  a  rather 
extensive  presentation  of  the  mecUcal  evi- 
dence on  the  amendment  on  which  wc 
have  just  voted  and  we  have  discu.^sed 
in  colloquy  and  exchange  tlie  effects  that 
it  would  have. 

Those  who  opposed  tlie  amendment  did 
fo  primarily  on  the  basis  of  economics. 
I  say  that  I  think  there  would  have  to 
doubt.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  phase- 
out  sequence,  so  that  adjustments  could 
be  made  for  those  in  the  business  of  grow- 
ing tobacco  and  manufacturing  tobacco 
products  to  do  so  without  Federal  sup- 
ports. 

Now.  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that 
this  in  no  way  prohibits  the  growing  of 
tobacco  nor  the  manufacturing  of  to- 
bacco products.  It  simply  says  that  the 
Federrd  Government  will  not  put  money 
into  it  to  encourage  tlie  growing  of  this 
product  which  has  such  a  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  the  health  of  our  Nation  and  takes 
such  a  great  toll  on  our  people  as  far 
as  death  and  disability  are  concerned, 
and  all  those  figures  are  In  there. 

So  I  am  prepared  with  that  to  go  to 
the  vote,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  perhaps 
yield  It  back  If  the  manager  of  the  bill 
wishes  unless  he  brings  up  something 
more  I  need  to  reply  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  This  is  a  simple  httle  meas- 
ure. 

Tlie  first  amendment  of  the  Senator 
would  kill  the  tobacco  program  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel.  A  quick,  easy,  quiet 
death.  This  one  would  strangle  It 'rather 
slowly  over  a  3-year  period.  It  reduces 
the  support  price  of  tobacco  to  a  point 
■which  would  make  it  absolutely  and 
utterly  Impossible  to  produce  tobacco 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  1976  price  support  level 
for  tobacco  would  be  reduced  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  1970  price  support  level,  and 
the  1977  price  support  level  would  be  re- 
duced to  50  percent  of  the  1970  price 
support  level,  the  1978  level  would  be 
reduced  to  25  percent  and  price  supports 
would  be  prohibited  for  the  1979  and  sub- 
sequent crops  of  tobacco,  as  would  all 
related  activities. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  reduce  the  1976,  1977,  and  1978 
price  support  levels  to  disaster  levels  and 
utterly  kill  the  program  in  1979. 

For  example,  the  1975  price  support 
level  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  is  now  esti- 
mated at  93.2  cents  per  pound  under 
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existing  law  and  $1.02  under  tlie  bill — 
based  on  the  February  1975  parity  prices. 
On  the  other  hand  the  1970  price  sup- 
port level  for  flue-cured  tobacco  was  only 
6o.6  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  amend- 
ment the  price  support  level  would  be 
.lO  cents  per  pound  in  1976.  33  3  cents  per 
pound  In  1977,  and  16.6  cents  per  i)ound 
m  1978. 

In  other  words  instead  of  price  .sup- 
ports being  increa'-ed  a-  co.sts  of  produc- 
tion mcrease  the  proposed  amendment 
would  have  price  .^^upport  movu^.g  m  the 
ojjposite  direction. 

This  would  largely  jound  the  death- 
knell  of  tobacco  production  in  tlie  United 
Stales  but  it  guarantees  a  ^low  and  suf- 
fering death.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  tiiere  are 
about  600,000  farm  families  in  tiiis  coun- 
try that  depend  largely  on  tobacco  as  a 
major  source  of  income.  Ti^.ese  are  hon- 
e.st,  hard-workinc.  and  God-te  iring  peo- 
ple. They  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  well-being  of  this  Nation 
through  their  sweat  and  blood. 

These  are  the  people  tiii.~  amendment 
is  desii^ned  to  kill.  It  is  punitive  in  the 
highest  degree.  But.  this  amendment  will 
not.  and  I  re'icat.  will  not  curtail  smok- 
ing' by  those  in  tiie  Unitetl  States  who 
use  tobacco. 

The  amencment  will  only  destroy  the 
tobarco  progiam  and  the  farmer,-,  who 
.»roduce  it. 

I  realize  the  Senator  is  honest  and 
sincere  in  his  opposition  to  the  tobacco 
proi;ram. 

But  I  too  am  honest  and  sincere  in 
my  full  support  of  tliat  program.  And  I 
think  that  all  of  the  facts  and  all  of  the 
logic  are  on  my  side. 

First,  the  destruction  of  our  tobacco 
program  will   not   curtail  .'^moking. 

If  no  tobacco  were  grown  in  this  coun- 
try, it  would  be  imported.  And  that 
would  have  a  severe  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payment.s.  Conversely,  tlie  $1  bil- 
lion earned  in  foreign  exchange  through 
exports  last  year  would  also  be  lost. 

Second,  the  destruction  of  the  tobacco 
piogram  would  literally  destroy  the 
farmers  who  produce  it  and  the  local 
rural  areas  which  depend  upon  it  as  a 
base  for  their  economic  survival. 

Tlrird,  the  average  size  of  a  tobacco 
farm  allotment  is  le.ss  than  2  acres  and 
yet  those  2  acres  provide  a  major  source 
of  income  for  the  600.000  farmers  who 
produce  it,  and 

Fourth,  the  tobacco  program  is  the 
least  costly  of  all  programs.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  last  year  tliere  were  zero 
lo.s.ses  in  CCC  commodity  investory 
operations. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  that 
can  and  will  be  made. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  destruction 
of  this  program  offers  absolutely  no 
advantages. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
\mU  be  defeated  soundly. 

If  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>. 


The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
Bumpers',  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church-,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
"  Mr.  McGee  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr.  Mt>ND.ALE > ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevensoni.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.vsouri  'Mr.  Sv.mington  >  are 
nece.-sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gr.avel',  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern'. 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachu.sett> 
<Mr.  Kennedy  .  are  ab.sent  on  official 
bu.-inc.s.s. 

On  thi.^  vote,  tlie  Senator  irom  Souili 
Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern*  i.s  paired  vvith 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Steven- 
son ' . 

If  luescm  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  atmouncc  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Beall'. 
the  Senator  from  Tennes.sce  (Mr 
Bkocki  .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
Curtis',  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNc. I.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Packwoodi  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
•Mr.  STEVENS'  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Tafti  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  ilie  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Taft'  would  vote    nay." 

The   result   wa.s   announced — yeas  3"* 
nays  51.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vole  Nn    lu  Lpl;  | 
YEAS— 32 
Bartleu  oiei.n  Moss 

Bellmoii  Golrtwiiter  Pn.store 

Biclen  Cnmn  Pell 

Brooke  Hurt.  Phihp  A.    Percy 

Buckley  HaskeU  Ritncoff 

Cannon  Hattieia  Roth 

Case_  Javits  iSchweiker 

^'^"■^  Masnuson  Scott.  Hiu;h 

CrRn!=tou  MrClure  Stafford   ' 

Gulvfr  Mclntyre  Welcker 

Oarn  Metcalf 

X.\YS— 51 

Aboui-'.k  H;rrtke 

AUeu  Hathaway 

Buker  Helms 

Bayh  HoUinKS 

Bentsen  Hruska 

Burdick  Huddleston 

Byrd  Humphrey 

Harry  F  .  Tr      Inouye 
Byrd.  Robert  C  .Jackson 


Chiles 

Dole 

Domemci 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fannui 

Ford 

Hansen 

Han.  Giirv  W" 


Johnston 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Long 

Mansneld 

Mathias 

McClellaii 

Montoya 

Moryau 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Nuun 

Pearson 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Scott. 

William  L 
Sparknian 
Stennis 
stone 
Tnlmadi;e 
Thunuoud 
Tower 
Tunnev 
Williams 
Voun" 


NOT  VOTING  — 16 


Benll 

Brock 

Bumpers 

Church 

Curtis 

Fong 


Gravel 

Kennedy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Moiidale 

Packwood 


Stev.-'iis 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talt 


Mr  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.^ 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO     304 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  304  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Gary 
\V.  Hart  ' .  The  amendment  will  be  slated 

The  a.ssi.^tant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  ollow.s : 

On  page  6,  line  2t. 
p.ii^e  7.  line  2. 


strike  out  all  through 


So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment    'No    305* 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Mnmesota  and  then 
to  tlic  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  for  iman- 
imous-consent  requests. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Mr.  Nelson  Danlinger.  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  4296. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Mr.  Warren  Sawall.  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  F>resident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Lionel  Morris,  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Marguerite  Powers,  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Willioui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment,  and  it  will  take 
a  very  few  minutes  for  me  to  discuss  it. 

It  is  the  follow-on  to  the  two  amend- 
ment; that  have  been  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate,  but  a  sizable  number 
of  Senators  supported  at  least  the  phase- 
out  part  of  the  subsidy  for  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. 

Tins  amendment  simply  would  elimi- 
nate the  increase  that  has  been  placed 
on  the  support  price  for  tobacco  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  The  parity  level  was  60  per- 
cent, and  the  report  of  the  committee 
projxjses  to  put  it  at  70  percent.  I  certain- 
ly see  no  reason  for  increasing  the  sup- 
port of  parity.  It  can  have  no  effect  other 
than  to  encourage  the  additional  growth 
of  tobacco  by  giving  assurance  to  those 
who  plant  tobacco  that  their  crop  will 
be  worth  a  certain  amount.  Therefore, 
they  are  encouraged  to  grow  tobacco. 

It  is  a  waste  of  Federal  money  to  do 
so,  because  we  are  spending  money  on 
the  other  side,  tr>-ing  to  expose  the  health 
hazards  of  the  use  of  tobacco  and  are 
doing  research  on  that,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing hospital  care  and  other  things.  So  the 
Federal  Govemment  .should  not  be  in  the 
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po.-ition  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  to- 
bacco any  more  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary, let  us  say — and  I  say  that  none  Is 
necessary.  But  at  least  I  do  not  think  this 
year  we  should  be  fomid  Increasing  the 
level  of  support  of  parity  for  the  tobacco 
(•reps. 

I  referred  earlier,  in  connection  with 
another  amendment,  to  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
.\Kricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
.^{^liculture.  which  presents  a  veiy  strong 
argument,  it  seems  to  me,  which  is  an 
et  onomic  reason  as  well  for  not  increas- 
ing the  support  level.  The  Administrator 
points  out: 

Tlie  Department  is  opposed  to  the  provi- 
?i(  11  of  the  draft  Soiiaie  bill  that  would  in- 
crease the  level  of  support  for  the  1975  crops 
of  tobacco  to  70  percent  of  parity.  Such  a 
IcM?!  of  support  would  be  uncomfortably 
close  to  e.xpected  market  prices  and  would 
result  m  some  increase  In  Government  costs 
due  to  higher  loan  activity. 

M.vre  important Iv.  70  percent  of  parity 
would  provide  an  attractive  price  umbrella  to 
our  foreign  competitors.  Over  time,  they 
would  e.xpand  production  and  displace  .sale.s 
of  U.S.  tobacco. 

He  points  out  that  if  this  is  .so.  our 
balance  of  trade  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected, and  for  that  reason  he  recom- 
mends against  it. 

^  am  glad  to  have  a  good,  sound  eco- 
nomic argument  against  it  to  put  to- 
gether with  my  argument  that  this  is  not 
a  proper  function  of  this  Government, 
having  made  an  official  finding  and  dec- 
laration that  smoking  is  deleterious  to 
the  health  of  our  people,  that  it  causes 
death  and  injury  through  lung  cancer, 
emphysema,  and  cardiovascular  disease. 
We  continue  to  report  that  each  year, 
as  the  research  goes  on.  and  it  has  been 
made  more  clear. 

So  my  argument  is  against  the  en- 
couragement of  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
way  at  all.  I  wanted  to  point  out  that 
there  is  also  an  economic  argiunent. 
.i:ivcn  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
by  its  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 

I  would  think  that  it  should  be  clear 
that  we  should  not  be  increasing  the 
parity  rate  of  support  for  tobacco  sub- 
sidies this  year— or  perhaps  any  year: 
that  if  we  should  go  in  any  direction,  it 
should  be  downward  and  not  upward. 

Therefore.  I  certainly  hope  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  will  agree  and  that  we 
do  not  permit  this  increase  to  go  into 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  myself  .such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  they  are  opposed  to 
the  entire  bill.  If  Senators  are  going  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  the  Department 
of  Ai;riculture,  they  will  vote  against  the 
entire  bill.  But  if  that  is  done,  it  will  play 
havoc  with  the  economy  of  this  country 
and  the  future  cost  of  food  to  the  con- 
Mimers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  -would 
delete  that  portion  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  tobacco.  This  provision  sets  tobacco 


price  supports  at  70  percent  of  parity  for 
the  1975  crop  only. 

At  the  present  time  tobacco  price  sup- 
ports are  determined  by  applying. a  3- 
year  average  Increase  In  costs  of  produc- 
tion to  a  base  price.  This  formula  under- 
states the  true  cost  of  producing  tobacco 
by  a  substantial  amount.  In  the  last  2 
years  costs  have  increased  by  nearly  35 
percent,  but,  because  a  3-year  average 
is  used  this  true  increase  is  reduced. 

Application  of  this  formula  results  in  a 
1975  support  price  for  burley  for  exam- 
ple of  96.1  cents  per  pound. 

The  bill,  based  on  February  1975  parity 
prices,  would  increase  this  to  $1.06  per 
pound. 

By  applying  the  70  percent  rate  for  1 
year  only,  tobacco  growers  would  not  be 
penalized  as  they  would  imder  the  for- 
mula in  1975. 

Then  in  1976  the  return  to  the  for- 
mula would  provide  them  with  a  support 
level  more  in  line  with  actual  cost  in- 
creases. 

Furthermore,  the  use  of  70  percent  for 
1  year  would  smooth  out  the  increases  in 
support  levels  for  the  future  so  that  no 
drastic  changes  would  occur. 

This  would  benefit  the  entire  industry 
particularly  our  very  important  export 
market  that  means  so  much  to  this  coun- 
try's balance  of  payments. 

In  fiscal  1974  the  favorable  agricultural 
balance  of  payments  amounted  to  about 
$900  million. 

This  is  indeed  significant  and  must  be 
maintained. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

I  anticipate  that  it  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment absolutely  nothing,  because  last 
year,  both  burley  and  flue-cured  tobacco 
sold  at  a  higher  level  than  the  support 
level  which  the  Senate  committee  re- 
ported. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  HLTDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  statement  which  so 
accurately  describes  the  situation.  I  wish 
to  respond  to  a  couple  of  points  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  concerned  with. 

First,  he  says  that  this  modest  in- 
crease in  the  support  level  might  en- 
courage the  production  of  tobacco. 
Again  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent law  itself  contains  production  re- 
strictions, production  control.  The  farm- 
er is  limited  to  marketing  so  many 
pounds  of  the  allotment.  No  matter  how- 
encouraged  a  farmer  may  be,  sale  of  to- 
bacco under  this  progi-am  cannot  exceed 
that  amount  already  set  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  wliich  is  something 
in  the  order  of  670  million  pounds  for 
burley  in  1975. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
exports,  prices  in  the  foreign  markets 
are  going  up,  too.  In  some  instances 
faster  than  they  are  here. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 
suggested  Increases  still  leave  the  sup- 
port price  considerably  under  the  mar- 
ket price  of  this  year.  Certainly  it  will 
be  under  the  market  price  of  next  year. 

The  tobacco  program  has  been  good, 
has  continued  to  work,  will  continue  to 


work.  Since  it  is  a  proven  program  and 
should  continue,  then  it  ought  to  be  a 
reasonable  program  and  the  support 
price  ought  to  reflect  reasonably  the  cost 
of  production  and  those  increases  in  the 
cost  of  production  that  the  farmer  has 
sustained  during  the  past  few  years. 

I  ask  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  that  this  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  T  ask  for  tliC 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  of  vital  importance  to  our  Nation's 
farmers  who  produce  the  major  com- 
modities affected  by  the  bill.  The  in- 
creases in  target  prices  and  loan  levels 
proposed  here  do  not  even  approach  the 
corresponding  increases  in  the  costs  of 
producing  these  commodities  during  the 
past  2  years. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  is  particularly 
important  to  my  State  and  to  all  States 
which  produce  tobacco,  the  section  of 
the  bill  increasing  price  supports  of  to- 
bacco to  70  percent  of  parity  for  this 
year's  crop.  This  is  the  section  which  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  strike. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  in  cosponsoring  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  setting  price  sup- 
ports at  70  percent  of  parity  would  in- 
crease the  support  level  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco from  93.2  cents  per  pound  to  a  dol- 
lar and  4' 2  cents. 

As  for  burley,  in  dollars  and  cents,  we 
propose  that  the  .support  be  raised  from 
the  existing  96  cents  to  a  dollar,  and  112 
cents. 

This  is  not  going  to  cost  the  taxpavers 
anything,  really— but  it  will  give  our  to- 
bacco farmers  a  sense  of  security.  -When 
you  consider  what  our  tobacco' exportxS 
do  in  terms  of  our  balance  of  paj-ments— 
and  when  you  consider  the  incredible  iia- 
crease  in  the  cost  of  producing  tobacco, 
it  seems  to  me  essential  that  something 
be  done  to  give  tobacco  growers  some 
sense  of  security. 

After  all,  the  Federal  Goverament  is 
asking  tobacco  growers  to  increase  pro- 
duction by  15  percent  this  year— so  that 
there  will  be  more  tobacco  to  export.  The 
Congress  ought  to  approve  my  proposal, 
because  our  tobacco  farmers  need  and 
deserve  this  protection— if  we  want  them 
to  assume  the  additional  risk  in  order  to 
help  the  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  tliis  amendment  offered  b\-  tlie 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Senate  Ai;ri- 
culture  Committee  proposal,  originally 
offered  by  Senators  Huddleston-  and 
Helms,  which  would  adjust  the  support 
price  on  tobacco  to  70  percent  of  parity 
for  the  1975  marketing  year.  Thus.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  effort  of  Mr.  Moss  to  de- 
lete this  feature  from  the  emergency 
farm  bill.  This  proposal  is  urgently 
needed  by  our  tobacco  farmers  to  insure 
a  reasonable  return  for  their  efforts,  and 
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it  represents  an  equitable  chanue  in  the 
current  support  level  formula. 

Mr.  President,  this  part  of  the  emt  r- 
uency  price  support  bill  uive-.  our  to- 
bacco farmers  an  assurance  that  they  will 
receive  a  fan-  pnct-  tor  then  commodity 
this  cominf-;  year.  When  yuu  look  at  the 
astonishingly  hiuh.  inc!ease>  in  ihe  co>t 
of  producinK  tobacco  that  have  occurred 
in  the  pa.st  ytar.  this  very  modest  ii'.- 
crease  appears  both  lea'onable  and  nec- 
es.sary. 

At  70  percent  of  parity,  tlv  avcra,:<? 
.-.upport  price  would  be  apro.ximateb 
Slli;  per  pound  for  burley  tobacto  and 
■SI. 04.3  per  pound  for  Flue-cured  tobacco 
I  quickly  point  out  that  avt-raue  marki  t 
prices  durni'-;  thi^  pa.^t  year  tuive  been 
above  the.^e  levels.  However,  m  N'ovem- 
bfi'.  USDA  announced  a  1.5-percent  in- 
crease in  the  poundai.:e  quota-  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  for  the  1975  crop  -ear. 
While  it  is  believtd  that  market  demand 
will  correspondingly  increase  to  handle 
the  laiuer  crop  that  is  e.xpected.  our  to- 
bacco fanners  need  some  assurance  that 
'he  price  of  their  jnoriuct  will  not  fall 
below  their  averat^e  co.^t  of  production. 

Present  support  prices  are  below  pro- 
duction costs  and  otTir  cur  tobncco 
farmers  no  real  protection  Mar.y  oi  the 
tobacco  farmers  in  Soutli  Carolina  and 
other  States  have  relativelN  .-mall,  fam- 
ily-t.\pe  operations.  If  support  prices  are 
not  increased  to  a  reasonable  le\el.  they 
may  find  themselves  squee/fd  out  oi 
busuu'ss.  As  lonj;  as  our  atirKultural 
producers  are  eiTicient.  I  do  not  think 
they  should  be  penali/ed  nist  becausp 
they  are  small. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  South  Caro- 
lina's tobacco  throwers  contributed  some 
$180  million  to  the  auricultural  income 
ot  our  State  in  1974  Howevei.  they  ver.'. 
nruch  need  the  additional  confidence 
that  this  price  sui>port  increase  would 
Kive  them  as  they  make  plans  tor  the 
197.5  tobacco  crop.  The  Departtncnt  of 
.Agriculture  has  asked  them  to  plant,  on 
tiie  average,  15  percent  more  tobacco 
this  year.  With  this  price  support  in- 
crease, they  can  proceed  with  their 
plans  with  confidence,  and  our  entire 
economy  will  benefit. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  our  to- 
bacco leaf  is  exported  to  other  countries 
Tobacco  and  tobacco  products  m  calen- 
dar year  1974  made  a  iiositive  contribu- 
tion of  SI  billion  to  the  US  balance  of 
payments — a  definite  as,-.et  to  our  entire 
economy.  Thus,  n  is  vital  to  maintain 
our  competitive  position  m  'iie  tobacco 
world  markets.  US  -produted  tobacco 
has  long  bcei.  desired  abroad  becnu.se  of 
Its  superior  quality,  but  it  only  makes 
good  sense  for  the  industry  to  tr>-  to 
continue  to  offer  our  tobacco  to  foreign 
buyers  at  an  attractive  price. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senate  Ayricult  ure 
Committee  is  a  most  reasonable  one.  At 
70  percent  of  parity,  it  would  not  price 
our  tobacco  out  of  the  world  market,  and 
because  domestic  prices  of  tobacco  are 
expected  to  be  more  favorable  this  year, 
this  amendment  would  not  be  cosily  to 
American  taxpayers.  If  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram were  one  which  constituted  a  net 
drain  on  tax  revenues.  I  could  certainly 
understand  negative  reactions  to  any 
price  support   increase    However,   it  is 


quite  evident  that,  even  with  this  modest 
increase,  the  tobacco  indastry  will  con- 
tribute far  more  revenues  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  than  will 
be  paid  out  for  tubacco  farm  program.s. 

For  example,  m  1974.  exci.se  taxes  col- 
lected on  the  sale  of  tobacco  products 
amounted  to  some  .$.5  8  billion.  At  the 
same  time  annual  loan  lo.sses  on  tobacco 
placed  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  receiving  price  supports 
have  averaged  less  than  .Sli)0,000  lor  the 
last  several  years.  Suice  the  inception  of 
the  tobacco  support  i)!oi;rain.  loan  writc- 
ofls  have  totaled  less  tiian  StiO  million  a 
substantial  portion  of  which  occurred  m 
19,55  and  1956  Tlie  cost  of  the  tobacco 
supijort  promani  over  the  years  ha.- 
amounted  to  only  about  0  M  percent  of 
the  cost  of  price  supports  on  all  as^ricul- 
tuial  conunodities.  Even  with  the  addi- 
tional administrative,  agricultural  re- 
.search.  and  extension  program  costs  for 
tobacco  programs,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
(he  tobacco  program  pays  its  way  many 
tunes  over 

Ml.  President,  it  is  m\  best  judgment 
that  this  price  support  increase  is  ur- 
fiently  needed  bv  our  tobacco  farmers, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  not  be  de- 
lett-d  irom  this  emergeiuv  piue  support 
bill 

Mr,  MOSS  Mr  President.  lust  let  me 
say  this  word;  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
register  a  tilt  against  tobacco  rather 
than  a  tilt  for  tobacco.  Therefore.  I  ho!)c 
the  amendment  will  pass 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  I 
v  ield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time 

Mr   MOSS   I  yield  back  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  aniend- 
ment.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tiie  assistant  le;.;islative  clerk  called 
tiie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
BUMPERS',  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church  I.  the  Senator  from  U'yoming 
I  Mr.  McGeei,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  'Mr.  Mondale',  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Stevenson '.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  MLs.souri  'Mr  Symington'  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  amiounce  that  tlie  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gr.wel',  t!ie  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusett.s  'Mr.  Kennedy'. 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'Mr.  Mc  GOVERN'  are  ab.sent  on  official 
bu.siiiess. 

On  this  vote,  tiic  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr  Stevenson-  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator Irom  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGov- 
ERN'.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Beall'. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Bro(.ki.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'Mr,  Curtis',  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  FoNG  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Packwoodi,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens-  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  «Mr.  Taft'  is  absent  due  to 
illne.ss. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presetrt 


and  vuiuig.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  -Mr 
Taet'   would  vote  'iiay," 

The   result   wa.-   announced — yeas  35 
n.iys  48.  as  follows:  "  "    ' 

IRiiilruU   Vote  No.   1 16  Leg  1 
YEAS— .15 


Bi:rUPIt 

Bellinoii 

Buieii 

Brooke 

BiK-klev 


Ctletm  Piistoff 

CiuUlAiitei-  Pen 

Ciifliii  Periy 

Hiirt.G;ir\  W.  Randolph 

Hart.  Philip  .A  Ribuon 


Bvrcl,  Rolj.  1-1  C    Hfiskell  Rotli 

C-aiiiion  HiiiliPid  S  liwt-ikc!- 

Case  .I.ivits  S'Ott.  Hii-h 

Clark  M.ii/inisou  .Statforcl 

Ciaii.stou  Mcliilvre  VVeuker 

Ci'lv.'r  MetcaU  nilluiiiw 

f'Tll  Moss 

NAYS— 4K 

Hatlunvi.;.  Mun;an 

Hf'lms  Mitskle 

Holliiins  Nelson 

Hraska  Nuiiii 

t^uddlf.ston  Pearson 

Hiiniphrev  Pro.xmlre 

Inouye  Siott. 
.larkson  William  L. 

■lohnslon  Sparkniau 

Laxalt  Steniiis 

Leahy  Stone 

Lont;  Talmadi^p 

Manslieki  Thurmond 

Ma.thu's  Tower 

M'-rU'Uan  Tunney 

McC'ltire  Vouni, 
Montoya 

NOT  VOTING  — 1-; 

Ciravel  .Sicvcns 

Keniiedv  Stevenson 

.McGee  Symint;toii 

McGovcrn  Taft 
M-^ndale 
Packwood 


MU-n 
Dakfr 

Beiits<-n 
Bnrdick 
B\iil 

H;in\   f-      .1, 
fhiles 
Dole 

Doineiiiii 
E.ij'.leton 
EastUUKi 
Fannin 
i'-ord 
Hansel. 
Hart  1:0 


Beall 
Brock 
Bu'iipeis 
Cliurrh 

Curtis 
Font; 


So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
tiie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay  tliat 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  and  Mr  METCAl.F 
addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  May  I  be  heard 
briefly .  Mr.  President?  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  know  of  no  othei 
amendment  except  one  to  be  proposed, 
and  the  committee  has  considered  that 
amendment.  We  think  it  has  merit  and 
we  are  i)reinired  to  accept  it.  and  I  hope 
that  wc  can  prevail  upon  the  House  to 
do  likewise.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  flooi 
manager  as  soon  as  we  can  get  rid  ci 
amendment,s  to  get  a  third  reading  ol 
the  bill.  Three  or  four  Senators  have 
asked  for  time  to  speak  on  extraneous 
points. 

Upon  the  Republican  side  the  leader- 
sliip  must  go  to  the  White  Ilou.se,  and 
they  will  be  at  the  White  House.  I  un- 
derstand, for  a  period  of  about  1  hour 
approximately,  a  quarter  of  4  to  a  quar- 
ter of  5. 

VNANI.MOrS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, that  we  have  no  record  votes  from 
3:45  p.m.  today  until  4:45  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  To  5  pjn,;  that  is 
the  previous  order,  3:45  to  5  p,m. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  appreciate  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair. 

After  we  get  a  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  floor  man- 
ager to  yield  time  to  some  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  speak  on  nonrelated 
subjects,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
those  speakers  at  that  point,  I  will  ask 
the  Senate  to  stand  in  recess  until  4:45 
p.m,  this  afternoon,  at  which  time  the 
Senate  will  reconvene,  and  we  will  have 
a  record  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  farm 
bill  at  5  p,m. 

Mr.  METCALF  and  Mr.  HUMPHREY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  fi'om 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  wait  for  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  complete,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  a  chance,  after  third 
reading,  to  speak  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Mans- 
field's unprinted  amendment  which  Is 
at  the  desk,  which  I  have  cosponsored 
along  with  Senator  Abourezk  and  Sen- 
ator BuRDicK,  be  called  up  at  this  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  line  21.  strike  out  •$3,10'  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3.41". 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  ■'$2,50"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2.89". 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  no  ex- 
planation is  needed  for  an  act  of  equity. 
Senator  Mansfield  and  I  are  asking  for 
equity  for  wheat. 

We  are  today  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  agriculture  bill,  H.R. 
4296,  to  increase  the  target  and  loan 
prices  of  wheat. 

We  ask  only  that  the  provisions  of  the 
farm  bill  we  are  now  considering  be  the 
same  in  their  efifect  on  wheat  as  in  the 
effect  on  corn  and  other  feed  grains.  At 
present,  they  are  not.  The  target  price 
of  wheat  is  set  at  70  percent  of  parity. 
The  target  price  of  feed  grains  is  set  at 
77  percent  of  parity.  Our  amendment 
would  increase  the  target  price  from 
$3.10  to  $3.41  and  the  loan  from  $2.50  to 
$2.89, 

The  target  prices,  as  well  as  the  loans, 
are  national  averages.  When  tliey  are 
estabhshed  for  individual  coimties  so 
that  national  average  will  work  out,  the 
loan  becomes  the  national  average  loan 
price  less  freight  to  terminal.  Montana, 
Colorado,  and  other  States  which  are  at 
maximum  distances  from  Portland,  or 
the  gulf,  or  Kansas  City  or  Minneapolis, 
have  loans  and  market  prices  substan- 
tially below  the  national  average.  Be- 
cause their  loans  and  market  prices  are 
low.  any  target  price  payments  added 
to  the  lower  local  prices  still  leave  them 
35  or  40  or  45  cents  a  bushel  under  the 
national  average. 

Montana  State  University  advises  us 
that  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  in  one 
of  our  more  productive  counties  will  be 
$3.1d  a  bushel  in   1975  and  that  costs 


In  other  counties  will  range  up  to  $3.45 
and  $3.50.  The  target  price  and  the  even 
lower  loan  rate  do  not,  therefore,  assure 
the  producers  of  Montana's  excellent 
milling  wheats  their  cost  of  production, 
let  alone  a  profit. 

The  cost  of  production  of  wheat  has 
skyrocketed  as  a  result  of  a  doubling  in 
fuel,  fertilizer,  chemical,  and  machinery 
costs,  and  although  wheat  producers 
have  had  two  relatively  good  years,  these 
have  only  allowed  them  to  catch  up  a 
little  on  the  debts  accumulated  back 
when  wheat  was  selling  at  $1.30  and 
even  less  in  many  Montana  counties,  so 
that  most  of  them  are  fhiancially  unable 
to  withstand  a  renewal  of  the  low  prices 
which  will  inevitably  come  with  the  large 
wheat  crops  now  anticipated  in  1975. 

Although  spring  wheat  producers  on 
March  1  indicated  their  intention  to  re- 
duce acreage  9  percent  from  1974,  the 
winter  wheat  crop  has  already  been 
planted,  which  will  offset  this  reduction 
in  spring,  and  result  in  a  3-percent  in- 
crease in  total  wheat  acreage.  With  good 
weather  and  a  normal  crop  and  exports 
at  relatively  high  levels,  we  are  going  to 
add  300  or  400  million  bushels  of  wheat 
to  our  can-yover  stocks  with  the  1975 
crop. 

There  are  some  indications  that  good 
crops  elsewhere  in  the  world  will  con- 
siderably reduce  export  demand  next 
year. 

Farmers  have  been  asked  to  produce 
all  of  the  cereals  they  can  this  year.  The 
Department  of  Agriculttu-e  has  removed 
all  acreage  restrictions  to  encourage  all- 
out  production,  so  certainly  we  have 
some  obligation  to  assure  farmers  their 
cost  of  production,  if  not  a  little  profit 
to  live  on  as  a  reward  for  their  response 
to  the  Government's  call. 

Equally  certainly,  wheat  producers  are 
entitled  to  equitable  consideration  In 
relation  to  other  commodities.  So  far  as 
human  nutrition  is  concerned,  the  wheat 
crop  which  has  been  assigned  a  70  per- 
cent of  parity  support  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  the  feed  grain  crops  which 
are  assigned  a  77  percent  of  parity  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  our  amendment  to  raise  the 
target  price  of  wheat  in  the  pending 
farm  bill,  H.R.  4296. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  a  generation  the  farmers  of  this 
country  —  especially  family  farmers  — 
have  been  the  Innocent  victims  of  signif- 
icant instability  In  the  markets  for  their 
products.  Wide  price  fluctuations  create 
havoc  for  farmers  who  must  make  plant- 
ing decisions  in  the  spring,  long  before 
there  is  adequate  Information  on  the 
overall  supply  of  individual  commodities 
or  solid  data  on  domestic  and  foreign 
demand.  This  burden  of  imcertainty  falls 
hardest  on  family  farmers  who  are  most 
susceptible  to  price  fluctuations  and 
who,  ironically,  are  least  able  to  cope 
with  situations  when  prices  drop  below 
production  costs. 

Those  who  fail  to  understand  the 
plight  of  farmers  hasten  to  point  out  that 
while  farmers  sometimes  have  very  bad 
years,  that  they  also  have  very  good 
years  with  large  crops  and  good  prices. 
But   as   anyone   who   understands   the 


situation  of  American  farmers  can  tell 
you,  family  farmers  would  sooner  get  off 
the  price  roller  coaster,  passing  up  the 
peak  years  to  avoid  the  worst  years,  than 
endangering  their  survival  when  prices 
plummet. 

It  was  t-o  finally  bring  an  end  to 
such  market  instability  that  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973  setting 
target  prices  and  loan  levels  for  key 
commodities.  The  point  of  this  law  was 
clean — to  guarantee  farmers  that  they 
could  recapture  reasonable  production 
costs  without  perpetuating  expensive 
farm  subsidies  that  tend  to  benefit 
larger,  corporate  farmers. 

This  law  is  appropriately  named  the 
Agi-icultm-e  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  because,  while  protecting  the  valid 
interests  of  America's  farmers,  it  was 
also  designed  to  protect  the  equally  valid 
interests  of  American  consumers.  Con- 
sumers have  a  right  to  expect  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  farm  products  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

In  order  for  farmers  to  meet  that  ob- 
jective they  need  a  fair  return  for  their 
labor  and  investment,  as  well  as  steps 
to  eliminate  the  valleys  and  peaks  in  the 
price  roller-coaster.  In  addition,  only  by 
maintaining  the  viability  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  family  farmers  in  this 
country  can  we  be  assured  of  adequate 
supply  and  competition  in  American 
agriculture.  This  works  to  the  better- 
ment of  consumers  who  would  otherwise 
find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  smaller 
number  of  giant  corporate  farmers  who, 
in  the  absence  of  competition,  would  be 
in  a  position  to  drive  consumer  prices 
upward. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  enacted  the 
Agriculture  and  Consiuner  Protection 
Act  of  1973  to  achieve  the  needed  break- 
through in  our  farm  policy  that  recog- 
nizes the  mutual  interests  of  family 
farmers  and  consimiers.  With  target 
prices  reflecting  total  production  costs 
and  with  loan  prices  reflecting  variable 
production  costs — minus  land  costs — 
fanners  were  assiu-ed  of  greater  market 
stability  and  consumers  were  assured  of 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

However,  since  the  enactment  of  that 
Jaw    this    coimtry    has    undergone    its 
worst  inflation  In  more  than  a  quarter 
century.  The  overall  cost  of  production 
items,  excluding  land,  has  risen  35  per- 
cent since  the  1973  law  was  passed.  Cer- 
tain key  production  items  have  risen  at 
a  much  faster  rate:  the  cost  of  fertilizer 
has  more  than  doubled,  seed  prices  are 
up  76  percent,  interest  rates— keeping 
in  mind  that  the  cost  of  money  is  a  ba- 
sic cost  to  farmers — have  climbed  47  per- 
cent,  and   fuel   costs   have   soared   for 
farmers  as  they  have  for  all  Americans. 

In  the  face  of  this  imprecedented  in- 
flation, in  which  farm  production  costs 
have  actually  risen  faster  than  even  the 
excessive  overall  rise  in  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing, the  target  prices  established  for  key 
commodities  in  the  1973  act  are  simply 
inadequate. 

Recognizing  that  farmers  are,  at  the 
moment,  facing  crucial  planting  deci- 
sions that  will  affect  the  supply  of  fami 
products  many  months  from  now,  our 
Agriculture   Committee — and  its   comi- 
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terpart  In  the  House — moved  quickly  on 
the  pending  legislation  to  adjust  target 
prices  in  accordance  with  increased 
production  costs.  I  want  to  conaratulate 
the  able  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Taim.adoe.  and  Use  rc.-t  of  our 
colleagues  who  have  acred  respon.-ibly 
and  expediliou.-ly  on  thi<  important 
matter.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  this  nece.-.-.ary  let;i.-Iarion  which 
v.ill  luiuurrently  servo  the  Ittntimate  in- 
tercuts of  farmcr.s  and  coii.-.uiiiers  alike. 
The  increase  in  the  target  price  and 
loan  late.  respectively,  for  corn  from 
SI  38  to  S2  25  a  bushel  and  fiom  $1.10 
to  $1.87  means  that  production  costs  will 
be  accurately  reflected  Jit  tlie-e  support 
levels. 

Similarly  the  loan  ute  for  soybeans 
of  $3.94  a  bushel  accurately  reflects  vari- 
able production  costs  and  maintains  the 
historical  relationship  between  corn  und 
soybean  prices. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  increases  in 
the  tai-get  price  from  S2.0.5  to  $3.10  a 
bushel  and  in  tiie  loan  rate  from  SI. 37 
to  S2.50  a  bushel  are  also  well  .substan- 
tiated in  the  committee's  hcari.igs  aiid 
analysis  of  production  costs. 

There  have  been  some  riuesiions  raised 
legardin;,'  the  support  levels  for  milk  and 
cotton:  the  House  having  reduced  the 
figures  recommended  bv  its  Agriculture 
Committee  and  our  cnmniittee  havinsr 
amended  the  bill  to  restore  ^uijport  levels 
for  milk  and  cr.tton  t^  those  originally 
recommended  by  the  House  committee. 
The  Important  thim:  to  con.sider  as 
we  weigh  these  issues,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  proper  relation-hip  of  the  .supiKsit 
levels  to  production  costs.  We  do  not 
want  legislation  that  will  unnecessarily 
Vnirden  the  taxpayers  with  unjustified 
Federal  price  supiwrts  or  consinnei-s  with 
higher  prices  than  those  that  provide  a 
lair  rate  of  return  to  farmers.  But  in 
our  effort  to  avoid  suiii  burdens  we  intist 
not  lw;e  sight  of  our  basic  objective  of 
as.sunng  farmers  that  thcv  can  recapture 
fnie  production  co.sts.  If  we  are  to  re- 
spond to  criticism  from  the  a^iminisfra- 
tion  and  others  to  the  sutniort  levels  for 
milk  and  cotton,  we  must  be  wary  of  be- 
ing so  shortsighted  as  i ailing  to  achieve 
the  basic  goal  of  this  emergency  legisla- 
"ion. 

Mr.  President,  in  one  verv  important 
area  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  Agri- 
culture Committer  makes  a  major  im- 
provement in  the  House  bill.  I  refer  to 
that  provision  of  the  bill  'hat  prohibits 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
selling  any  stock.s  it  has  or  mav  acquire 
of  the  basic  commodities  at  less  than  115 
percent  of  the  e.tabli.shed  price  for  those 
commodities  plus  a  reasonable  carrying 
charge. 

This  is  a  welcome  improvemf-n.t  in  the 
House  bill  since  it  precludes  dumping  of 
CCC  stocks  as  a  price  depres>ant.  .some- 
thing that  has  been  done  in  the  past  to 
the  short-term  detriment  of  fanners  and 
the  long-term  detriment  of  consumers. 
.Such  dumping  hurts  farmers  in  the 
short  term  by  forcing  dov.n  prices  with- 
out regard  to  production  costs,  and  it 
hurts  consumers  In  the  long  term  by 
promoting  the  very  market  instability 
Uiat  forces  farm  abandonments  and  un- 


welcome    concentration     in     American 
I'.gnculture. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  adding 
this  important  protection  for  farmers 
and  consumers  alike. 

Tiie  bill  before  us  is  a  3-year  bill,  pro- 
vidin;  appropriate  regular  adjustments 
in  .support  levels  to  take  into  account  in- 
creases in  production  costs.  The  House 
bill  extends  the  proLram  for  only  1  year, 
and  v.ould  thus  require  new  legislation 
v.Tthin  the  9-51  h  Congress.  It  .seems  fair 
to  farmers  to  provide  as  much  certainty 
of  suijport  levels  as  possible,  something 
achieved  in  the  Sen-^te  bill.  If,  however, 
the  decision  is  ulfim:>tely  reached  to 
enact  legislation  with  a  shorter  lifespan, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  certain 
we  do  not  deviate  from  our  commitment 
to  provide  target  and  loan  prices  con- 
sistent with  production  costs  not  only 
in  t!ii^  (  rop  year  but  in  tlie  future  as 
well. 

Mr  President,  as  I  snid  earlier  I  com- 
mend our  collc;'k:Mes  for  the  speed  with 
which  this  uru'ent  legislation  has  been 
brought  forward.  Prompt  enactment  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  American 
farmer.^  and  to  the  consumer  need  to 
have  adequate  supplies  of  basic  com- 
nioditics  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  v,ill 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  ix)int? 
Mr.  METCALP.  I  would  be  deli!;hted 
Mr  TALMADOE.  I  have  studied  the 
i'tnendment  and  di.scussed  it  witli  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  including  the  mi- 
nontv  members.  It  equalizes  the  target 
price  and  loan  level  of  wheat  at  about 
the  same  level  as  com  expres.sed  as  a  per- 

(  ent.i!.;?  of  i^arity.  and  I  am  prepared 

Mr.  METCAI.F.  And  other  feed  grains. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Other  feedtrains. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Not  onlv  corn  but  other 
feed  (nain*:. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  prepared,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  it.  and  to  take  it  to 
( unicer.ce  and  to  urge  our  colleagues  in 
the  Hou-e  to  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  v.ould  ix-  delu.hted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  DOLE.  As  the  Senator  has  indi- 
cated, I  iiave  ciu.cu.s.sed  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
accem  it  under  the  conditions  outlined 
by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  managers 
of  tiie  bill,  and  I  vield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
luamdcr  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  v,  hich  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HL-MPHREY.  I  m.ove  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  fable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  Uihle. 
The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  NPXSON.  Mr.  President,  any  de- 
claration that  the  dairy  farmer  had 
benefited  frcm  a  rise  in  the  price  of  milk 
and    milk    products    is    totally    wrong. 


Rather,  the  dairy  fanner  has  suffered 
more  from  our  uncertain  economy  than 
virtually  any  other  member  of  society. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  dairy  farmer 
has  received  only  6  percent  of  the  price 
increases  in  dairy  products.  The  other  94 
percent  went  to  all  the  other  people  in 
the  marketing  chain — the  proces.sor,  the 
wholesaler,  the  retailer — not  the  farmer 
In  1974  the  fanner  got  a  little  more  of 
the  increase,  but  it  was  only  15  percent. 
The  marketers  retained  a  Jielty  85  i>,?r- 
cent. 

In  1967  farmers  were  getting  46  cont.-, 
of  every  dollar  that  consumers  were 
spending  on  food.  Last  \  ear  farmers  were 
getting  only  42  cents,  resulting  in  a  drop 
m  farm  net  income  of  17  percent. 

It  .sliould  not  be  necessary  to  point  out 
that  in  the  v.ake  of  these  relative  de- 
creases in  income,  farmers  have  suffered 
exceptionally  from  the  inflated  costs  of 
feed,  equipment,  and  fuel. 

Things  have  come  to  the  point  that  the 
average  Wisconsin  dairj-  fai-mer — despite 
his  considerable  managerial  expertise  in 
a  major  business,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  his  entire  family  worl'is  exceedingly 
hard  to  help  him — eai-ns  less  money  in  a 
year  than  is  earned  under  the  minimum 
wage  by  a  waitress. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  American 
dairy  farmer  is  faced  with  an  economic 
( risis  that  is  bankrupting  him.  Unless 
tliat  crisis  is  resolved,  our  grandchildren, 
as  one  expert  has  put  it.  may  have  to 
take  tlreir  children  to  zoos  to  see  dairy 
cows. 

That  is  not  an  exaggeration.  Since 
1951.  60.3  percent  of  the  Nation's  dairy 
farmers  have  quit.  From  1969  to  1973,  56 
percent  quit.  In  Wisconsin  alone  the 
number  of  dairy  herds  decreased  from 
132.000  in  1951  to  just  over  53.000  at  th" 
end  of  1974. 

The  total  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States  has  decreased  by  almost 
10  percent  since  1969.  Most  distressing, 
our  national  milk  production  has  leveled 
off  and  actuallv  declined  recently  at  a 
rate  that  indicates,  according  to  a  Uni- 
versitv  of  Illinois  study,  that  we  will  no 
longer  be  self-sufQcient  In  the  produc- 
tion 01  daii-y  products  as  early  as  1980. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  situation 
faced  by  a  daii-y  farm  operator  in  Wis- 
( onsin  who  would  be  considered  above 
.ivera'je  in  his  fann  management. 

What  does  this  above-average  fa  niter 
ui  Wisconsin  receive? 

In  1974.  a!5.sumlng  he  received  the 
.■-tatew  ide  blend  price  of  $7.70  a  hundred- 
weight paid  for  milk,  and  that  he  had  a 
herd  of  40  cows,  his  income  would  have 
been  636,960, 

His  expenses,  simply  for  the  feed,  ferti- 
lizer, gasoline,  and  so  forth,  in  producing 
that  milk,  would  have  been  ,S5  82  a  hun- 
dredweight, or  a  total  of  $27,936  for  the 
herd. 

Obviously,  this  farmer  does  not  keep 
tlie  difference  left  over  for  himself  and 
his  family.  Out  of  that  difference  of 
S9,024.  he  must  pay  the  interest — $4,210. 
on  his  loans — and  make  payments 
against  the  principal  also.  In  addition,  he 
will  also  have  property  taxes  to  pay. 

So  finally,  this  above -average  dairy 
farmer  is  faced  with  a  situation  in  which 
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lie  and  his  family  have  worked  hard  all 
year,  earned  nothing  for  the  use  of  their 
5105,000  principal,  and  ended  up  with  a 
total  amount  of  money  that  is  below  the 
national  poverty  level  of  $5,400. 

It  sliould  be  stressed  that  this  is  an 
above  average  fanner  whose  cows  pro- 
duce at  least  12,000  pounds  of  milk  each 
year,  and  who  receives  a  price  of  $7.70  per 
hundredweight  for  that  milk. 

In  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  Wisconsin 
dairy  fanners  in  February  1975.  received 
$6.95  a  hundredweight  for  their  milk. 
und  the  average  cow  in  Wisconsin  pro- 
duces 10.000  not  12.000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year. 

These  farmers  each  can  expect,  at  this 
rate,  to  have  total  incomes  of  $27,800 
against  expen.ses  of  $23,280.  Out  of  the 
remaining  $4,520  must  come  their  inter- 
est and  principal  payments  on  loans,  their 
property  taxes,  and  something  for  the 
family  to  live  on. 

Obviously,  these  more  typical  Wiscon- 
sin dairy  farmers  will  not  be  able  to 
make  their  commitments  and  will  not 
have  any  money  left  over  for  their  fami- 
lies. They  are  going  bankrupt. 

If  a  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  could 
get  his  $105,000  equity  out  of  his  farm — 
and  right  now  that  is  almost  impossible — 
he  could  earn  more  than  $8,000  a  year 
on  it  without  lifting  a  finger  simply  by 
placing  it  in  bank  certificates  of  deposit. 
He  could  take  a  40-hour  a  week  job  at 
the  minimum  wage  and  earn  an  addi- 
tional $4,600,  for  a  total  of  $12,600  a  year. 
And  when  his  2-week  vacation  period 
rolled  around,  he  would  not  have  to 
ivorry  about  any  milking  problems. 

This  problem  of  placing  a  floor  under 
the  income  of  our  dairy  farmers,  of  pro- 
viding them  with  a  minimum  wage,  Ls 
critical  because  it  involves  25  percent  of 
our  national  food  supply  and  one  of  the 
best  protein  .sources  we  have. 

Other  countries  have  recognized  this 
problem  and  have  acted  to  assure  them- 
.selves  of  viable  dairy  industries  with  their 
farmers  assured  of  a  livable  income. 
Canada,  for  example,  from  October  of 
la.st  year,  set  price  supports  at  $9.41  a 
hundredweight  and  has  just  now  in- 
creased that  to  $10.12.  The  Common 
Market,  which  adjusts  the  rate  from  na- 
tion to  nation,  has  had  an  average  sup- 
port level  of  $8.10  per  hundredweight, 
increased  that  to  $8.59  on  February  1, 
and  announced  a  further  increase  to 
$8.99  for  September  16,  1975. 

American  dairy  fanners'  wage  earnings 
are  a  scandal.  If  the  farmers  went  on 
strike  and  properly  told  their  stoi-y,  their 
cause  would  have  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  organized  labor,  the  Nation's 
clergy,  and  even  substantial  portions  of 
the  Nation's  press. 

Certainly  at  the  present  support  level, 
the  average  dairy  farmer  will  be  forced 
to  auit  production.  Not  all  of  his  cows 
will  go  out  of  production,  buc  the  rate  at 
whicli  farmers  are  quitting  and  cows  are 
leaving  production,  it  is  apparent  that 
consumers  are  in  for  trouble.  We  can  lose 
self-sufficiency,  we  can  destroy  the  pro- 
tiuctive  capacity  for  25  percent  of  the 
Nation's  food. 

Over  and  above  the  critical  loss  of  25 
percent  of  our  food,  the  general  public 
would  suffer  otherwise  if  odr  daii-y  indus- 


try is  destroyed.  Our  daii-y  farms  earn 
$1.3  billion  each  year,  which  in  turn 
generates  an  additional  $47  billion  in 
the  gross  national  product.  Everyone  of 
the  490,000  dairy  farms  in  the  Nation 
generates  an  additional  5  jobs  in  re- 
lated industries,  a  total  of  2.5  million 
jobs  throughout  the  country  that  could 
be  jeopardized. 

Editorial  opponents  of  the  increase  to 
85  percent  price  supports  for  dairy  farm- 
ers ought  to  get  their  costs  straight.  Al- 
most continually  they  have  quoted  fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  suggest  a  cost  increase  of 
8  to  10  cents  a  gallon  on  milk  and  10 
cents  a  pound  on  cheese,  figures  readily 
refuted  by  Representative  Berkley  Be- 
dell of  Iowa  in  a  letter  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post  March  19,  1975. 

Interestingly,  the  Post  has  continually 
used  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  in- 
accurate cost  estimates  even  after  run- 
ning the  results  of  an  indepth  study  by 
Chase  Econometric  Associates,  Inc., 
which  projected  the  increased  cost  of 
milk  at  3  cents  a  gallon. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that 
American  consumers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  are  beginning  to 
understand  their  own  personal  stake  in 
these  matters.  The  huge  majority  in  the 
Congress  that  supported  the  85  percent 
parity  bill  late  last  year  points  to  this. 
Renewed  interest  of  urban  representa- 
tives to  serve  on  the  congressional  com- 
mittees on  agriculture  give  additional 
testimony. 

That  is  promising,  but  time  is  of  the 
essence.  If  we  do  not  stabilize  our  dairy 
industry  by  providing  an  income  floor, 
our  daii-y  farmers  will  be  forced  to  quit. 
That  would  be  an  outright  disaster  for 
them  personally.  It  w-ould  be  an  absolute 
catastrophe  for  the  American  consumer. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  by  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Labor,  Mr.  John  W.  Schmitt,  who 
has  written  a  letter  endorsing  85  percent 
of  parity  for  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farm- 
ers, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wisconsin  St.\te  AFL-CIO. 
Milicaukee,  Wis.,  March  12,  I'jT'i. 
Hon.  G.VYLORD  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  a  farm  bill  is  coming 
out  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  which 
would  raise  price  supports  on  dairy  products 
to  85'-',  of  parity.  At  tlie  present  time  it  Ls 
80;.  This  would  result  In  the  farmer  In 
Wisconsin  getting  $7.94  per  hundred  pounds 
of  milk  in  lieu  of  the  present  $7.24.  I  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  this  would 
increase  the  price  of  milk  to  the  consumers 
by  6c  per  gallon,  and  increase  the  price  of 
butter  anywhere  from  5t  to  H  per  pound. 

In  conversations  X  have  had  with  some  of 
the  farm  leaders  here  in  the  State  they  tell 
me  that  this  bill  Is  a  must  for  the  Wisconsin 
fanners.  Even  though  price  Increases  are  con- 
tinually going  up  over  a  period  of  years.  It 
is  very  apparent  that  the  farmer  has  not 
been  the  beneficiary  of  the  market  price  in- 
creases and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  cost,  due 
to  materials,  fertilizer  and  energy,  have 
soared  to  an  all-time  high. 
Tlie  Wisconsin  State  APL-CIO  would  ap- 


preciate your  giving  your  most  serious  con- 
sideration to  supporting  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation when  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  tlie  Con- 
gress. With  the  high  unemployment  that  we 
now  have  in  Wisconsin  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  from  forcing  a  farmer  to  shut  down 
liis  operation  and  then  move  to  ilie  city 
V,  liere  he  wiU  add  to  the  city's  woes. 

Again,  many  thanks  for  whatever  consid- 
eration \on  can  give  towards  passage  of  this 
iJiU. 

,Snj'  o:cIy  \oura. 

John  W    StHMiTT. 

PTcsiOcr,: 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
iinanimous  consent  that  a  very  thought- 
lul  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Lou  Ann  Brant- 
nieier,  a  member  of  Wisconsin  Women 
for  Agriculture,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Slie  describes  in  detail,  and  ver>'  com- 
nellingly,  the  serious  plight  of  the  daii-y 
farmer  in  our  State  and  the  necessity 
that  we  assure  them  at  least  a  fair  return 
on  their  investment  and  in  their  efforts 
in  producing  dairy  products  for  the  rest 
uf  tlie  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
?,  as  ordered  to  hs  i^rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.^  Fa(  T  Sheet  From  Dciwn  on  the  Farm 

Maribfl,  Wis  ,  January  20.  J97.i. 

Di;ar  Mr.  Nelson:  My  husband  and  I  and 
o-ir  two  children  own  and  operate  a  family 
dairy  farm. 

In  March  of  1974  milk  prices  dropped  25 
per  cent.  Everything  we  bought  has  gone  \ip. 
from  fuel  to  baling  twine.'  dairy  feed,  milk 
replacer,  insurance,  interest,  clothes,  food, 
trucking,  breeding  fees,  the  list  goe.s  on. 
Toilet  paper  ro.se  11<  in  one  week.  Our  taxes 
40  per  cent. 

We  are  human  beings,  we  have  wants  and 
jieeds  Just  like  our  city  cou.sins.  In  the  pa.st 
year  we  have  beeir  forced  to  sacrUice  in  so 
many  things.  We  are  down  to  one  pair  of 
ijoots,  shoes,  u.sed  clothes,  baking  soda  in- 
stead of  tooth  paste,  no  extras  and  less  than 
bare  essentials. 

I  am  more  otitspoken  than  most  of  our 
farmers,  and  I'm  telling  you  like  it  is.  My 
kids  are  pelting  free  school  lunches,  I'm 
applying  for  food  stamps!  What  next? 
Welfare? 

We  work  hard.  I  manage  a  dollar  till  it 
squeals.  How  can  we  go  on?  My  phone  is  due 
to  be  disconnected  (a  phone  call  and  plead- 
ing not  to  because  we  need  It  for  our  busi- 
ness). If  a  cow  calves  and  has  troubles,  no 
phone  means  a  dead  cow.  Our  electricity  is 
two  months  behind.  I'm  on  the  gas  man's 
list  of  accounts  due  (meaning  no  money  for 
him,  no  gas  for  us) ;  no  fields  plowed,  or 
vvorked  or  planted. 

Cows  we  paid  $650.00  for  a  year  ago,  we 
cannot  cull  out  and  come  out  with  $200  00, 
To  sell  a  calf  doesn't  cover  trucking  let  alone 
a   $10.00   breeding    fee.   Calves — $8.00. 

I  shudder  at  the  horrors  going  througli  my 
mind  of  all  the  farmers  who  are  worse  off 
than  us.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  in  Fond  du 
Lac  County,  Wisconsin,  can  foreclose  on  10 
farms.  Instead  they  are  paying  these  farm- 
ers to  run  the  farms.  These  farms  will  be 
out  of  business  in  less  than  a  year.  It  takes 
pride  to  be  a  farmer  and  incentive.  We  don't 
have  that  any  more.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  agriculture  Is  the  Number  One  industry 
m  America.  Every  product  (raw  material) 
is  made  from  wood,  minerals,  or  plant  form, 
from  the  rural  area  (farm).  We  in  turn  keep 
the  economy  going,  by  buying  these  prod- 
ucts back  after  processing — such  as  furni- 
ture, buildings,  food,  housing,  machinery, 
nuts,  bolt3,  packaging,  appliances.  The  list 
goes  on.  This  helps  to  keep  restaurants,  feed 
mills,  stores,  factories,  salesmen,  insurance, 
even  your  job  going. 
In  the  past  year  the  farmer  has  had  na 
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money  to  buy  anything.  See  whera  the 
economy  l3.  The  farmer  employs  the  majority 
of  people.  Not  Detroit! 

This  Is  a  list  of  our  spring  needs,  to  en- 
iible  113  to  help  feed  the  people  for  election 
year  1976; 


Per  unit       Quantity 


Alfalfa  jeed  (pound) 

Oats  (bushel) 

Sertilizet  <lofl) 

Seed  cofn 


'  No  exact  figures. 


Jl  70 

4  ')0 

19S 

(') 


l,n?o 
O 


Told 


tl.836 

810 

4.900 

700 


TliU  does  not  include  gas  ur  die;sel.  nia- 
chinery.  weather  conditions,  repairs,  mort- 
gage over  Jl.OOO  a  month,  breeder,  vet,  phone, 
e'.ectrlclty.  etc. 

0\ir  income  for  U>74  wa.s  :iboitt  $43,000.00. 
Our  farm  e.xpende  waa  940.000.  Tell  m©  how 
we  can  ko  on?  We  Just  got  a  loan  for  $9,500.00 
from  ra.\.  The  Interest  is  83^  percent.  This 
money  covered  J  debts  that  we  could  not  puy. 
Is  this  a  dLsadter  loau.'  8  ^  percent  UiUrt;.-.t  ' 
Some  help! 

This  mlik  Increase  is  a  big  Joke!  They  (the 
government)  pay  price  supports  at  3.75  fat 
test.  The  milk  plants  pay  on  a  3  6  fat  te.st. 
This  helps  no  oi:e.  Except  everyone  now 
thinks  we  got  a  pay  Increase  In  reality,  we 
have  nothing 

Plea:-*  tell  nie  what  pl.uis  are  being  taken 
for  the  farmer.  We  need  Immediate  relief. 
Now.  before  spring  pl.inting  The  people  can- 
not live  without  food.  If  the  farmer  got  a  fair 
price,  the  economy  would  turn  aroimd  on  iti 
own. 

I'm  not  golui:  bankrupt  at  the  e.xpenj>e  oi 
our  ttovernmeiit.  Id  ratlier  quit.  Mr.  Van 
Vegal  out  of  De  I'ere.  Wisconsin  is  filled  up 
with  auctions  I:a  tiiu  what  the  government 
wants? 

Do  you  think  the  N;itlonal  Guard  will  take 
over  farms?  Do  you  think  people  will  honestly 
try  and  save  a  calf  or  litter  of  pigs  or  lamb:j 
by  force?  No  way'  Only  pride  aid  mceutive. 

I'm  pleading  for  you  to  wake  up  before  Its 
too  late  Sprln-;  pUmtiivg  Is  coming  up  fast 
and  this  time  It  wlU  take  more  than  words 
or  promUe.-.  We  need  help!  How  do  we  get  it.' 

Thiuik  you. 

Lon  Ann  Ba.wcrMEitR. 
Member     o/   V^'i^cornin     Women     for 
A^ricultuTf   Farm    Burciu,   Lake    to 
Lake. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  Pic.-ideiit.  I  a:,k 
uiianimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  iu 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
(^biertion.  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

SriTEilENT   BY   SENAVOR   McGoVtRN 

I  Wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  T.\i.m.\dce)  who, 
as  chairman  of  our  Commiitee  on  Agriculturt" 
and  Forestry,  acted  with  leadership  and  skill 
to  bring  this  emergency  farm  nnd  icod  lej^i.s- 
lation  in  a  timely  fa.'^hion. 

Although  there  are  manv  elements  of  wliat 
I  believe  to  be  e.ssemial  In  a  rational  food 
policy  for  America,  and  this  legislation  does 
not  deal  with  all  of  them  at  once,  it  does 
address  the  basic  elements  of  a  food  produc- 
tion policy  In  a  correct  manner. 

I  support  this  legislation  strongly,  ai.d 
•irge  that  it  be  pa.<;sed  by  a  substantUl 
mari;ln. 

Pood  production  ls  at  the  base  of  a  system 
which  produces  abundant  food  at  reasonable 
prices  And  to  be  adequate,  production  must 
have  suSlclent  Incentive.  That  Is  the  heart 
of  this  bill. 

The  prlc«  and  Income  protection  afforded 
by  H  R.  4296.  as  amended  by  the  Committee, 
pro-,  ides  farmers  with  some  modest  assrur- 
ance  that  they  wqi  not   be  banKrupted   It 


they  answer  the  caU  for  all-out  production 
which  IS  necessary  In  this  Nation  and  la  this 
world. 

Tliere  are  many  other  facets  of  a  cohesive 
ftKxl  and  agricultural  policy  which  the  Con- 
gre.s.s  must  face  at  a  later  time  But  this 
is  a  good  star',  because  it  provides  some 
assuriUic,-,  t.f  maximum  production  for  1975 
crops. 

Alter  this,  we  mu.st  deal  with  equally 
pressing  questions— tliat  of  a  gnUu  reser\e, 
which  would  go  even  lurther  in  our  elfort 
to  e\en  out  the  wild  fluctuations  In  price 
which  liave  charncterli-ed  farm  commodity 
markets  in  the  last  two  years;  that  of  re- 
medial action  for  our  livestock  prodiu-erf;, 
many  of  whom  will  be  bankrupted  unle.ss 
some  as.sBtance  Is  forthcoming;  that  of  our 
Food  Stamp  and  child  nutrflon  programs, 
which  tuiike  it  possiule  lor  iniUions  of  Anieri- 
Civns  ta  .share  at  least  in  a  nnnimum  way. 
In  our  food  abundance. 

But  none  of  tlicse  questions  can  be  dealt 
with  unlp.ss  we  first  have  the  food  produc- 
tion. And  pas.saye  ot  H  R  4296  ^'^  es.sential  to 
that  first  step. 

Mr.  G.\RY  W.  HART.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  I 
urtv  my  di-stingiiLsht-d  lolleajiue.s  gath- 
ered liere  today  to  give  a  strong  vote  of 
approval  for  H.R.  4296  as  reported  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  It  i.s  also  my  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Fold  will  pay  close  attention  to  the 
sutement  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  in 
reporting  this  legislation  and  will  forgo 
the  anticipated  veto  of  this  crucial 
measure. 

I  strongly  .support  this  lcf;i.sIation.  Ac- 
tion is  long  overdue  on  providing  ade- 
quate as.surances  to  the  agricultural 
community  that  Government  policies  are 
being  de.signed  to  help  and  not  hurt  this 
vital  part  of  our  economy.  For  too  long 
we  have  taken  tlie  abundant  wealth  pro- 
vided by  the  greatest  agricultural  pro- 
ducing system  m  the  world  for  granted. 
The  20-some-odd  years  of  price  stability 
for  tlio  con.sumer  li.ive  lulled  us  into  com- 
placency in  regard  to  tlie  growing  needs 
of  our  lood  producers. 

Currently,  it  is  estimated  that  a  mei-e 
.5  percent  of  our  work  force  produces  the 
bountiful  crops  w hich  ha\e  fed  our  coun- 
try and  nations  throughout  the  world 
.'^o  well  in  the  past.  However,  there  is 
danger  of  this  productive  capacity  and 
the  number  of  farmers  decicasing  if  v.e 
fail  to  develop  a  strong  food  policy.  The 
average  age  of  the  American  farmer 
ranges  in  the  late  50'.s.  There  are  very 
few  young  people  going  into  the  farm 
bu.sinc.'^s.  It  they  have  come  from  a  farm 
fami'v.  th?v  can  .see  the  lack  of  certainty 
in  an  ntrriculturnl  future.  This  heralds 
a  traj;edy  for  our  country  because  the 
future  of  these  young  people  relates 
directly  to  the  future  oi  our  Nation  and 
its  economic  seciuity. 

I  come  from  a  farm  family  and  I  can- 
not remember  when  farmers  have  been 
faced  with  such  ln.<5ecurity.  Production 
costs  have  risen  astronomically  to  the 
point  where  many  farmers  cannot  make 
an  adequate  profit  to  stay  in  business; 
Government  export  policies  have  see- 
.sawed,  fouling  even  the  best  laid  produc- 
tion plans;  and  shortages  in  fuel,  fer- 
tilizer and  other  basic  necessities  have 
contributed  to  the  specter  of  uncer- 
tainty. As  a  re.sult,  many  sectors  of  our 
agricultural  economy  now  face  bank- 
ruptcy and  liquidation;  other  sectors 
plan  to  cut  production  to  save  them- 


selves. Tlie  producers  of  our  amber  waves 
of  grain  are  now  faced  with  rough  seaa 
and  an  uncertain  voyage  into  the  future. 
A  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  some 
level  of  stability  would  be  to  support  this 
bill. 

Farmers  are  now  planning  their  plant- 
ing schedule  which  will  determine  the 
quantity  of  production  in  the  1975  har- 
vest. They  need  assiu-ances,  however, 
that  if  they  go  all  out  and  ma.ximize 
production  they  will  receive  a  minimum 
return  to  support  the  cost  of  that  pro- 
duction. This  bill  provides  the  minimum 
to  protect  the  food  producer  in  his  effort 
to  meet  our  dom?btic  and  export  require- 
ments. 

Some  agricultural  experts  estimate 
that  if  climate  projections  are  accurate 
1975  will  be  a  record  production  year. 
The  levels  in  this  bill  before  us  today 
provide  a  security  for  the  farmer  that 
when  it  comes  time  to  harvest  his  crop 
he  will  not  be  faced  with  an  oversup- 
plled  market  with  depressed  business. 
There  is  a  lot  of  guesswork  and  advance 
planning  required  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  food  producer  to  estimate 
what  his  retuin  will  be  when  his  product 
comes  to  market.  Tliis  natural  problem 
has  been  exacerbated  by  the  ravages  of 
inflation  and  shortages — problems  which 
have  affected  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

But  because  of  the  unstable  nature  of 
his  bu;ine.ss,  the  farmer  has  been  more 
clamarred  by  our  economic  condition. 
Therefore,  for  the  t:ake  of  our  farmer 
and  consumers  who  demand  stable  food 
prices,  we  must  develop  a  food  policy 
which  is  designed  to  meet  our  domestic 
needs  and  international  commitments. 
Hopefully  this  long-range  policy  will  be 
developed  In  the  bill  that  Is  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. But  now  we  must  take  action  on 
a  measure  designed  to  give  security  to 
the  farmer  at  a  time  when  he  Is  planning 
for  the  year  immediately  ahead. 

In  light  of  the  disasters  of  last  year, 
food  producers  need  assurances  now  that 
our  i)roductlon  levels  will  not  be  forced 
to  drop.  The  wheat  gi-owers  have  been 
hurt  by  restrictive  trade  policies  of  the 
Ford  administration  and  need  the  assur- 
ance that,  if  they  maximize  production, 
they  will  be  able  to  retrieve  their  costs. 
Tlie  dairy  industry  In  this  country  is  in 
.serious  trouble  because  of  high  feedgraln 
costs,  skyrocketing  costs  of  production 
and  depressed  cattle  prices.  The  small 
dairy  producer  has  almost  been  wiped 
out  and  bankruptcy  Is  occurring  at  all 
levels  in  this  industry.  If  the  dairy  pro- 
ducer does  not  receive  relief  soon,  we  may 
be  forced  to  turn  to  foreign  markets  to 
meet  our  needs  for  this  high  protein 
staple  of  the  American  diet.  The  strategic 
and  economic  implications  of  this  situa- 
tion are  obvious. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  paying  a  for- 
eign oil  bill  of  more  than  $25  billion  per 
year,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  we 
would  not  support  our  domestic  agricul- 
tural economy  to  help  meet  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit  and  to  Insure  self- 
sufficiency  In  food  and  fiber,  when  we 
cannot  attain  self-sufficiency  In  an 
equally  Important  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy— that  of  energy. 

However,  agi-iculture  has  not  received 
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the  attention  it  deserves.  Our  economic 
condition  and  world  food  demands  will 
assure  that  American  agricultural  pro- 
duction will  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  our  future  and  the  future 
of  the  world.  What  the  Arabs  have  in  oil 
p.iwer,  we  have  in  food  power.  Misman- 
aficiiient  of  this  valuable  resource  at  a 
time  when  many  sectors  of  the  agri- 
cultural community  are  still  salvagable 
w  ill  have  di-astic  repercussions  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

F\en  though  the  focus  of  tliis  bill  is 
primarily  on  gram  production,  we  must 
also  look  to  those  food  producers  in  the 
beef  industry.  I  would,  therefore,  ui-ge 
that  my  colleagues  pay  close  attention 
to  the  amendment  being  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Abourezk  of  South  Dakota  which 
calls  for  a  90-day  freeze  on  the  imports 
of  beef  products  to  this  countrj-.  In  a 
briefing  given  by  Mr.  Julius  Katz.  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  State,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Bell,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  yesterday,  we  were 
informed  that  the  administration  is  cur- 
rently negotiating  with  other  countries 
an  import  ceiling  which  could  actually 
result  in  an  increase  of  beef  imports  of 
100  million  pounds  more  than  the  level 
reached  in  1974.  This  position  is  indefen- 
sible and  gi-ossly  insensitive  to  the  state 
of  our  depressed  domestic  cattle-produc- 
ing industi-y. 

Fui-thcrmorc,  the  USDA  reports  that 
imports  for  the  fii'st  quarter  of  1975  have 
icachcd  record  levels.  Obviously,  for- 
eiun  trade  with  other  nations  is  vital 
to  the  pcservation  of  the  world  economy, 
but  import  policies  at  the  expense  of  our 
domestic  industries  is  intolerable.  Nego- 
tii.  lions  of  this  sort  can  show  only  one 
thing— that  the  State  Department's  con- 
cern for  the  12  nations  exporting  meat  to 
the  United  States  is  greater  than  that 
for  domestic  prcducer.s.  These  increased 
import  levels  could  bt  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  back  of  our  severely-crippled 
domestic  cattle  industry.  The  amend- 
ment oCfered  by  Senator  Arourezk  will 
provide  us  with  vital  time  needed  to 
correct  a  worsening  situation.  We  can- 
not afford  to  promote  the  dumping  on 
our  domestic  market  of  a  product  such 
as  livestock,  which  is  in  severe  competi- 
tion with  a  vital  American  product. 

It  is  imperative  that  W€  pass  tliis 
emergency  measure  and  follow  It  with  a 
more  comprehensive  bill  which  will  out- 
line strong  food  poUcies  which,  In  turn, 
will  benefit  farmers  and  consumers  In 
the  years  to  come.  Without  an  even- 
keeled  approach  to  food  production, 
there  can  only  be  pessimistic  projections 
for  the  future  of  the  strong  agricultural 
base  we  pride  ourselves  on.  This  Nation 
can  only  lose  from  inaction  and  misdi- 
rected farm  policies.  The  position  of 
compromise  we  have  faced  In  the  energy 
ciisis  w ill  look  small  in  comparison  when 
we  have  to  compete  for  those  basic  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace with  a  rapidly  expanding  world 
population.  The  chUdren's  parable  of  the 
.'ints  and  the  grasshopper  should  be  re- 
membered by  all  at  this  time. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  the 
grasshopper  who  did  not  prepare  ade- 
quately for  Its  future.  We  must  Instead 
follow  the  example  of  the  Industrlou.g 


ants  who  took  every  precaution  to  secure 
their  future. 

Support  of  this  emergency  measure  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  provide 
security  and  stability  for  our  ajnicultural 
economy.  When  this  measure  is  passed. 
Congress  and  the  administration  must 
then  work  together,  to  guarantee  a 
strong  agricultural  base.  If  we  expect 
all-out  production  from  our  food  pro- 
ducers, then  this  is  the  least  we  can  srant 
them.  To  ignore  them  or  take  them  for 
granted,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  is 
at  the  peril  of  our  future. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
few  hours  before  today's  scheduled  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  emergency  farm 
bill,  I  received  a  letter  from  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  Butz  which  uninten- 
tionally but  quite  convincingly  argues  for 
its  enactment. 

Secretary  Butz  first  asserts  that: 

There  is  no  overall  "emergency"  in  the 
farm  sector  of  the  type  this  bill  attempts 
to  reduce. 

He  then  goes  on  to  sympathize  with 
farmers  "over  declining  demand  for  their 
products  and  increasing  costs  of  produc- 
tion." According  to  Mr.  Butz,  the  answer 
to  the  farm  problem  is  to  deal  aggres- 
sively with  the  forces  of  recession  and  in- 
flation. Apparently,  he  is  immindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  administration's  econ- 
omists have  projected  double-digit  infla- 
tion and  continued  high  unemployment 
at  least  through  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  He  believes  the  American  farmer 
should  accept  this  temporary  adversity, 
go  on  producing  at  maximum  levels,  and 
trtist  that  better  times  are  on  their  way. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  vei-y  hoiu-,  f arni- 
ers  throughout  the  Midwest  are  organiz- 
ing and  meeting  to  bring  about  substan- 
tial cutbacks  in  farm  production  this 
season.  Some  are  doing  so  in  a  conscious 
effort  to  reduce  food  supplies  and  force 
up  farm  prices.  Others  have  no  choice 
about  reducing  their  production  because 
they  caimot  afford  the  costs  of  fertilizer, 
seed,  and  fuel.  With  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued Increases  in  farm  costs,  and  un- 
certain farm  prices,  banks  are  unwilling 
to  make  them  loans. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Butz  argues  that  pas- 
sage of  the  emergency  farm  bill  "would 
force  cropland  out  of  production."  I  sub- 
mit that  without  this  bill,  we  will  have 
one  of  the  greatest  reductions  in  plant- 
ing seen  in  many  years  and  only  action 
of  the  kind  proposed  in  the  measure  be- 
fore us  can  prevent  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  letter  from 
Secretary  Butz  speaks  eloquently  for 
itself  of  this  administration's  disdain  for 
the  American  farmer.  I  think  It  can  be 
best  answered  by  a  resounding  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Butz'  letter  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  my  remai'ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  tlie  REconD, 
as  follows : 

DEPAETMENT  of  ACRICtTLTUHE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  25, 1075. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eagi.eton, 
UJS.  Senate. 

!»:«  Senato*  "Eacvetov:  The  marked-up 
version  of  HJl.  4296  bMirs  out  one  of  our 
strongest   argtunents  against   this  proposed 


legiblation.  It  has  now  l>€come  a  costly  three- 
year  Bill,  Including  escalators  on  loans  as 
well  as  target  prices. 

It  Ls  true  that  costs  of  farm  produciion 
have  been  pushed  upward  by  the  same  in- 
fiationary  pre^urcs  that  have  affected  other 
indu.'Urles  But  there  is  no  overall  •eniertr- 
ency"  in  the  farm  sector  of  the  t\-pe  tiiat 
ihib  Bill  attempts  to  redress  by  ma'kine  ex- 
cessive uicrea-ses  iu  the  price  support  levels 
for  wheat,  feed  grain,  cotton,  soybeans,  nnlk 
and  tobacco.  Such  increases  will  have  pre- 
dictable consequences  in  undermining  ex- 
port trade,  or  of  necessitating  export  siilj- 
'.idies. 

Ti:p  .'V^ric  ilt.ire  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973,  in  effect  for  only  19  montlis.  ha.s 
led  to  record  levels  in  farm  exports,  farm 
operators'  net  income,  and  total  farm  ca.~h 
receipts.  At  the  sa.me  time,  taxpayers  liave 
benefited  by  a  reduction  in  payments  from 
a  peak  of  nearly  $4  billion  to  only  $525  mil- 
lion in  calendar  1974.  and  by  the  fact  that 
60  million  acres  have  been  rele.o.sed  for 
planting  as  farmers  move  into  full  prodvic- 
tion  of  crops  tliat  are  in  greatest  demand. 

The  Bill  would  deny  farmers  the  incentive 
to  produce  commodities  needed  in  tlie  mar- 
ketplace, causing  them,  Instead,  to  produce 
for  Ciovernment  guarantees.  It  would  I-jr^-e 
cropK-nd  out  of  production  ai  d  drain  tiie 
Federal  Trea.-ury  of  billion  oi  dollars  in  pro- 
gram payinent.s.  It  would  lead  to  further 
lucrea.ses  in  farm  production  costs  and 
eventually  to  higher  food  prices.  Ai>d  i: 
would  force  U..3.  farm  goods  out  of  v,ar;a 
markets,  weakening  our  position  in  v.orid 
trade,  and  destroyUig  the  benefits  to  our 
economy  of  record-high  farm  exports. 

I  Evmp.-.ihize  with  the  concerns  of  farm- 
er., over  declining  demand  for  their  produrT-; 
and  increa.sing  cost  of  production  as  mu'-h 
as  anyone  In  America.  But  the  answer  is  to 
deal  a^'icressively  and  quickly  with  the  ba  ic 
causes  of  these  problems — recession  and  iii- 
flation.  The  answer  Ls  not  the  murked-up 
version  of  H.R.  429G,  which  is  an  inappro- 
priate response  to  both  farmer  and  cjii- 
i^umer  concerns. 

Vou    may  wi.5h   to  refer   to    -.he   eiifio;  d 
siin-nary  for  further  details. 
Eiucerely, 

Earl  L  Bdtz, 

SecretarL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  The  legi.-^la- 
tion  before  us,  called  the  emerpenry 
price  suppoi-t  bill,  is  both  unwise  and 
unnecessary. 

The  legislation  is  termed  "emergency," 
and  yet.  though  there  are  many  sitii.i- 
tions  in  our  troubled  Nation  today  whicli 
could  be  called  emergencies.  I  do  not 
know  of  one  which  afflicts  the  grower.^ 
of  cotton,  com,  wheat,  soybeans,  and  to- 
bacco or  the  producers  of  milk  and  otlier 
daily  products. 

Can  their  economic  dif!icuUles  com- 
pare. Mr.  President,  with  those  whi'h 
afflict  my  State?  As  of  today  one  of  every 
five  Rhode  Island  workers  is  without  a 
job.  Almost  daily,  industries  which  have 
prospered  for  years  in  Rhode  Island  and 
whose  products  have  been  used  and  re- 
spected across  our  region  and  our  coun- 
try ai-e  closing  their  doors,  leaving  hun- 
dreds of  additional  workers  to  seek  un- 
employment compensation  from  a  fund 
that  is  virtually  bankrupt. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  an  emergency. 
not  the  situation  In  the  farm  areat;  of 
this  Nation  where,  according  to  news  re- 
ports, cities  and  counties  proudly  raise 
billboards  and  banners  asking  "What 
recession?" 

The  short  title  of  this  bill  is  also  in- 
.stnictive  in  using  the  phrase  "price  sup- 
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t)ort."  I  was  under  the  iinpies.sion  that 
til  1973  when  we  passed  the  omnibus  farm 
ijil!  we  took  a  giant  stride  toward  ending 
the  expensive  and  unsuccessful  lavm  pol- 
icy of  the  previous  30  years — a  farm 
pohcy  in  which  we  paid  tanners  to  grow 
vro!3s  that  no  one  wanted  to  buy  and  paid 
other  fa;mers  not  to  tuow  other  crops, 
Yet.  Mr.  President,  less  than  2  years 
vi'pr  that  1973  lesi-lation.  ve  are  an- 
nouncing m  the  '•hort  title  of  this  bill 
a  rettirn  to  the  day.-,  of  price  supports. 
How  many  months  will  it  be  before  we 
ure  presented  with  Icgi-lation  establish- 
iHi;  a  new  systeiii  of  sel-a.sides  and  other 
cvrbs  on  production? 

I  do  not  thallense  for  a  niomeiu  the 
right  of  tlie  farmer  to  recer.e  .just  com- 
pen.^ation  for  the  fruit  of  his  lubors  I  am 
.-.vmpathetic  to  the  impact  v,  hich  rioinf; 
production  co.-,ts  have  had  on  his  finan- 
cial picture.  I  realise  tliat  for  some  crops 
there  luts  been  a  drop  in  demand  But  it 
!s  not  an  answer  to  any  of  thee  prob- 
lom.s — complex  and  trying  thouu;h  they 
be — to  construct  once  again  an  artificial 
<:-.-tem  using  the  taxpayers"  money  in  an 
a.iempt  to  shore  up  the  market  prices 
of  the.'se  commodities.  It  has  failed  in 
thf  i^a.-t  and  there  is  no  cioubt  m  my 
mind  that,  if  we  head  down  tliat  road 
again.  It  will  fail  once  aaaiii 

We  have  food  producers  ui  rn;.  ov.  n 
Si-ate  of  Rhode  Lsland — fi.slieimen  Th^y 
jjroduce  food  for  our  people  v.  ithout 
Guvernment-sub.^idii^ed  target  prices, 
'.'.  ithout  Government-guaranteed  loans 
on  their  fish  catch,  with  tittle  protection 
ci£;ain.-.l  low-!)riced  imports  and,  indeed, 
V.  ith  almost  no  Government  protection 
a£;ainc.t  destruction  of  their  fi.-hing 
sr.ocks  by  foreign  fi.--hin:4  fleets.  They  find 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  under.-^tanci  why 
trie  corporate  farmers  of  th.e  Midwest 
cannot  operate  m  the  same  tree  enter- 
prise competitive  way  that  the  .-mall 
bu.'-ine.ss  fishermen  of  New  England  do — 
without  Government  props. 

I  want  to  mention  a  particularly 
onerous  section  of  the  biil  before  us.  the 
increase  in  the  support  price  tor  milk 
from  80  percent  to  8.5  percent  of  parity. 
Translated  from  the  largon  of  the  USDA 
into  the  language  of  the  consumer,  this 
means  that  a  half  gallon  of  milk  should 
increase  4  cents;  a  pound  of  cheese 
should  increase  10  cents,  and  a  pound  of 
butter  should  increa.se  20  cents,  in  the 
current  economic  situation  in  my  State 
and,  indeed,  in  this  country,  I  do  not 
oeheve  that  such  price  increases,  result- 
ing from  Government  action,  can  be 
ju-tified. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  un- 
necessary and  unwise  I  intend  to  oppose 
It  and  urge  the  same  cour>e  on  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  we  find 
our.-elves  in  a  rather  unique  situation  as 
we  attempt  to  revise  the  present  farm 
programs.  Farm  legislation  is  consid- 
ered generally  when  existing  programs 
are  on  the  eve  of  expiration.  As  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  know,  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  is 
effective  through  1977,  The  present  eco- 
nomic state  of  producers,  however,  re- 
quires corrective  action  before  expira- 
tion. 


The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  to  be 
highly  commended  on  his  foresight  and 
awareness  of  agricultural  problems  and 
on  the  speed  with  wiiich  he  acted  to 
provide  the  Senate  with  a  program  for 
consideration.  He,  a.>  do  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  realises  the  need 
to  legislate  chantias.  It  is  throuuh  my 
understanding  of  the  need  for  change 
and  my  desire  to  serve  the  farmer  and 
consumer  tliat  I  mast  state  my  reserva- 
tions about  the  iJiograms  we  are  now 
considering 

Mr.  President,  I  will  support  final  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  111  the  Senate.  However, 
I  am  not  giving  my  total  appro\al  to  this 
specific  approach  but  rather  to  the  con- 
cept that  a  change  is  necessary.  We  mu.vt 
not  lorgct  that  it  is  the  i^rcseut  economic 
state  of  our  agricultural  producers  that 
cau.-^'^s  us  to  consider  alterations.  And 
It  is  because  of  tlie  present  economic  un- 
rest in  agiiculture  that  we  must  stri\e 
to  present  tlie  administration  with  a  i)ro- 
uram  that  it  can  support. 

We  have  done  no  service  to  agricul- 
ture if  it  is  impo.s.>ible  to  implement  into 
reality  the  final  bill  which  wc  send  to  the 
President.  I  do  not  feel  the  Senate  can 
say  realistically  that  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  is  one  that  v.  ill  be  signed 
by  the  President  We  will  accomplish 
much  more  by  sending  to  the  adminis- 
tration a  bill  that  is  acceptable. 

We  will  make  a  serious  mistake  if  ue 
jeopardize  our  free  market  concept  with 
long-term  programs  that  place  farmers 
in  a  'Government  marketplace."  A  1- 
year  emergency  pro.gram  with  realistic 
loan  and  target  prices  will  be  far  more 
beneficial  to  producers.  H.R.  4296  as  re- 
!)ortcd  by  the  House  more  nearly  accom- 
plishes the  goals  we  work  toward  today. 

ATr.  President,  I  believe  farmers  do 
nc  t  want  to  produce  for  the  Government. 
They  want  to  produce  for  the  market- 
place, domestic  or  foreicrn.  Neither  the 
farmer  nor  the  taxpayer  wants  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  the  principal  purchaser 
of  their  crops  We  must  take  care  not  to 
legislate  a  program  that  would  create 
such  a  uovernmental  role.  I  appeal  to 
the  conferees  to  strive  toward  a  final 
bill  that  can  become  law  and  will  be 
beneficial  to  our  farmers. 

A   PAR.\DOX    IN    FARM   PROGRAMS 

NL-.  MATHIAS,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Moss'  has 
drawn  attention  to  a  paradox  in  Gov- 
ernment programs.  On  the  one  hand  we 
spend  millions  to  limit  cigarette  smok- 
ing On  the  other  hand  we  spend  millions 
to  encourage  tobacco  production.  Both 
programs  cannot  be  sensible. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  question 
of  equity  to  tobacco  farmers  to  be  con- 
sidered. Theirs  Is  a  way  of  life  three 
centuries  old.  It  cannot  be  terminated 
abruptly  without  great  hardship. 

If  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
couple  his  amendments  with  a  program 
to  assist  small  tobacco  farmers  to  con- 
vert their  operations  to  .some  other  crop 
appropriate  for  their  soil  and  climate, 
I  would  be  forced  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration not  only  to  supporting  his 
amendment,  but  to  actively  arguing  for 
it.  Lacking  such  a  neccssaiy  feature  of 
a  comprehensive  program,  I  find  it  diffi- 


cult to  support  since  it  creates  many  new 
human  problems  as  it  attempts  to  solve 
some  old  ones. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  a  Washington  Post  news  report 
as  it  appeared  in  yesterday's  paper — 

Rep.  David  Bowen,  a  former  political 
science  proie.s^or  and  a  second-term  Ucmo- 
crat  from  Mis.sUsippi,  contends  that  the 
Hone  vole  on  the  farm  bill  last  week  was 
•  solid  evidence  tlie  old  coalition  of  Nortliern 
and  .Southern  Democrats  has  been  effectively 
restored  to  help  snhe  our  nation  s  eroiion.ic 
problems." 

The  report  goes  on  to  imiJly  that  the 
revival  of  this  coalition  will  result  in 
southein  Democrats  supporting  legisla- 
tion •to  pump  up  jobs,  public  works, 
housing,  health  care  and  help  for  the 
elderly"  m  return  for  the  support  of 
urban  Democrats  for  H.R.  4296,  a  bill  to 
increase  target  and  loan  prices  for  farm 
commodities.  This  self-defeating  coali- 
tion in  the  House  would  smother  respon- 
sible efforts  to  sort  out  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams that  would  effectively  attack  the 
basic  caases  of  our  current  economic 
problems— recession  and  inflation — and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  avoid  any  such 
coalition  in  the  Senate  while  considering 
the  dra-tic  increases  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foiestry, 

A  pro  IP'  'ion  of  the  ultimate  results  of 
H.R.  4296  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
committee  must  conclude  that  both  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  will  be  hurt 
by  tins  bill.  Before  the  passage  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973.  Federal  payments  to  farmers 
amounted  to  almost  $4  billion.  Since  that 
time  taxpayers  have  benefited  by  a  re- 
duction in  payments  to  only  $525  mil- 
lion in  1974.  No  matter  what  happens  to 
prices  under  the  target-price  provision 
of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  the  average 
family  will  be  hm't. 

If  prices  drop,  the  family  paycheck 
will  be  reduced  by  the  taxes  required  to 
give  payments  to  subsidized  farmers. 
More  than  that,  to  the  extent  that  high 
subsidy  payments  add  to  inflationary 
deficits,  the  subsidies  will  contribute  to 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  every  other 
item  of  household  expense.  Any  escala- 
tion of  inflation  will  not  oiily  defeat  the 
intent  to  ease  the  higher  costs  for  farm- 
ers thereby  guaranteeing  additional  de- 
mands for  higher  target  prices,  but  this 
escalation  would  most  cruelly  squander 
the  limited  resources  of  the  unemployed, 
the  disadvantaged,  and  the  elderly— the 
very  individuals  this  coalition  was  de- 
signed to  assist. 

While  it  Is  true  that  costs  of  farm 
production  have  been  pushed  upward  by 
inflationary  pressures,  those  pressures 
are  no  greater  than  those  that  tiUve  af- 
fected other  industries.  Imagine  the  out- 
cry if  the  Federal  Government  guar- 
anteed target  prices  on  each  domestic 
barrel  of  oil  In  an  attempt  to  insure 
domestic  production  of  oil.  Certainly  the 
housing  industry  Is  hurting.  Shall  we 
guarantee  a  price  for  each  house  or  build- 
ing constructed? 

There  is  no  doubt.  Mr,  President,  that 
the  proposed  Increases  In  target  prices 
will  deny  the  American  consumer  the 
full  benefits  that  have  accrued  from  the 
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return  to  a  free  market  agriculture  over, 
the  past  19  months.  This  bill  would  re- 
move all  incentive  for  farmers  to  produce 
the  crops  that  market  forces  are  de- 
manding. For  instance,  cotton  is  already 
in  surplus,  but  this  bill  encourages  great- 
er production  of  cotton  rather  than  feed 
grains  and  soybeans  which  are  in  short 
supply.  Even  though  grain  prices  have 
recently  declined,  they  are  still  at  record 
levels  that  have  given  farmers  the  high- 
est income  they  have  ever  enjoyed.  The 
goveiTimental  tinkering  advocated  by  this 
proposal  would  eventually  lead  to  higher 
production  costs,  higher  food  prices,  and 
worldwide  consumer  resistance,  a  very 
poor  approach  for  any  industry  looking 
to  increase  profits. 

The  agi'iculture  successes  of  the  past 
2  yeai-s  demonstrate  the  response  our 
farmers  have  been  able  to  make  to  a 
loosening  up  of  controls.  Record  level 
fann  exports  have  made  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  solving  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems  in  which  all  Ameri- 
cans have  a  critical  stake,  and  made  a 
major  contribution  toward  broadening 
markets  for  agriculture  commodities. 
This  attempt  to  maintain  prices  at  arti- 
ficially high  prices  will  erode  our  com- 
petitive position  on  world  markets,  fui*- 
ther  weaken  the  value  of  tlie  dollar  and 
reduce  the  farmer's  ability  to  sell  his 
products. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill  offers  something  for  everj-one.  This 
proposal  would  mandate  changes  in  Gov- 
ernment policies  in  the  dairying  Industry 
Uiat  I  have  advocated  for  more  than  2 
years.  I  am  confident  however,  that  the 
famiers  in  New  York  State  would  oppose 
just  about  every  other  aspect  of  H.R. 
4296.  Therefore,  I  must  choose  the  ad- 
ministrative route  where  there  is  ample 
authorization  for  the  required  policy 
changes  for  dairy  farmers  and  strongly 
oppose  this  bill  which  offers  false  hope 
to  the  fanners  and  promises  to  destroy 
our  efforts  to  put  our  economy  on  an 
even  keel. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  4296,  "Emer- 
gency Price  Support  for  1975  Crops."  It 
is  only  after  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
earnest  weighing  of  all  aspects  of  the 
bill  that  I  concluded  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  only  a  few  days 
ago,  I  had  declai-ed,  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  then  available  to  me,  that 
I  expected  to  oppose  tliis  bill. 

That,  however,  was  before  I  had  the 
oppportunity  fully  to  weigh  all  of  the 
aspects  of  this  bill,  its  faults  and  its  vir- 
tues; especially  against  the  backgi-ound 
of  legislative  history  and  in  the  light  of 
current  economic  conditions. 

It  was  a  difficult  decision  indeed.  But 
on  balance.  I  believe  the  equities,  fair- 
ness, and  best  Interests  of  those  1  repre- 
sent— farmer  and  consumer — ^v\Ill  be 
served  by  a  vote  In  favor.  It  should  be 
noted  that  I  was  positioned  In  favor  of 
the  1973  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act. 

A    BIT    ABOVT    TAROET    PRICES 

The  bill  provides  for  adjustment  of 
target  prices,  loan  and  purchase  levels 
on  com,  wheat,  soybeans,  and  cotton.  It 
also  applies  to  price  support  for  milk  and 
some  other  items. 


The  following  table  shows  the 
changes  In  the  Senate  bill  compared  with 
the  target  prices  and  loan  levels  in  th^ 
present  laws  which  was  enacted  In  1973 : 

TARGET  PRICES-LOAN  LEVELS 


Cotton : 

Target 

Loan.. 
Corn: 

Target. 

Loan.. 
Wheat: 

Target. 

Loan . - 


In  1973 
act 

In  Senate 
bill 

3.0.  36 

.34 

iO.48 

.•5U 

1.38 

1.10 

2  ?S 
1.8/ 

1.3? 

3.10 
2.M 

-  _ 

- 

There  are  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  If  they  still  exist 
after  passage  of  the  Senate  bill,  a  con- 
ference committee  will  try  to  settle 
them. 

It  should  be  noted  that  target  prices 
for  1974  crops  are  in  the  present  bill. 
None  are  provided  in  that  law  for  the 
1975  crop  year,  but  they  are  provided 
for  1976. 

The  Senate  bill  seeks  to  provide  for 
1975  target  prices  and  loan  levels. 

Under  the  target  price  system  a  price 
floor  is  set  to  protect  the  farmer.  If  the 
market  price  during  a  prescribed  period 
of  time  is  above  target,  that  is  fine.  How- 
ever, if  the  market  price  is  below  target, 
the  fanner  is  paid  the  deficiency. 

The  1973  law  provided  for  adjusting 
the  target  price  to  make  allowance  for 
increases  in  costs  of  production.  In  1973, 
it  was  believed  that  there  would  be  no 
need  for  such  adjustment  until  1976. 
Hence,  the  law  was  written  to  skip  1975. 
and  not  apply  the  escalator  clause  until 
tlie  1976  crop  year. 

But  Mr.  President,  that  expectation 
proved  to  be  grossly  wrong.  The  cost  of 
production  Increased  in  spectacular  and 
disastrous  fashion.  Added  to  this  has 
come  a  reduction  in  prices  for  farm 
products. 

Because  of  these  two  facts,  we  now  see 
the  mistake  made  2  years  ago  by  not 
applying  the  escalation  clause  to  1975 
crops. 

The  piu-pose  of  tills  bill  is  to  correct 
that  mistake. 

COST    OF    PaODfCTlON    INCBEASES 

The  plain  fact  is  that  because  of  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  costs  of  produc- 
tion, the  1973  farm  biil  no  longer  affords 
the  farmers  that  protection  which  is 
needed  to  Insure  maximiun  production. 
Those  increases  together  with  other  fac- 
tors may  lead  to  a  reduced  production, 
which  the  coimti-y  can  ill  afford.  Two 
other  important  factors  are  uncertain 
domestic  conditions  and  an  unpiedict- 
able  world  economic  sittiation. 

As  to  tremendous,  burdensome  cost  of 
production  increases,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing : 

According  to  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiu-e  figures,  farm  production  expenses, 
at  $74.8  bilUon  for  1974  were  up  $10  bil- 
lion from  1973.  Prices  paid  for  production 
items.  Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates 
jumped  15  pei'cent  last  year.  A  huge  cost 
Increase  occured  for  fertilizer  as  prices 
averaged  some  70  percent  above  1973. 
F\iel  prices  also  zoomed  upward,  result- 
ing in  much  higher  outlays  by  farmeis. 


Seed  prices,  reflecting  tight  supplies, 
were  up  one-third.  This  increase  in  pro- 
duction expenses  offset  a  gain  in  gro&s 
income  and  resulted  in  a  drop  of  $5  bil- 
lion in  rciilized  net  farm  income  from 
1973. 

Certain  increases  in  production  ex- 
l)enses  are  worth  noting.  In  1973  fai-mers 
expended  $13.1  billion  for  the  purchase 
of  feed.  In  1974  this  outlay  increased  to 
$15.3  bullion.  Fertilizer  and  lime  showed 
an  increase  of  $2.7  billion  for  a  total  ex- 
pense of  $5.7  billlion  in  1974.  Repairs  and 
operation  expenses  amounted  to  $6.9  bil- 
lion in  1974,  or  an  increase  of  $1.5  billion 
from  costs  in  1973.  In  similar  a  manner, 
the  cost  of  hired  labor  rose  from  $5.2 
billion  in  1973  to  $5.8  billion  in  1974.  Seed 
increased  to  $2.6  billion  in  1974,  or  a 
rise  of  $1  billion  over  the  outlay  for  that 
purpose  in  1973.  The  farming  community 
paid  an  estimated  $3,3  billion  in  1974  for 
interest  on  nonreal  estate  possessions  a-s 
compared  with  a  $2.7  billion  expendi- 
ture in  1973.  Finally,  outlays  for  interest 
on  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  1974  as  compared  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  $2.4  billion  In  1973. 

Agriculture,  which  is  our  Nation's 
largest  industry,  is  heavily  dependent  on 
credit  operations  and  financing  for  its 
very  existence.  At  the  end  of  1974.  the 
agriculture  community  had  an  estimated 
total  outstanding  debt  of  $94.9  billion.  Of 
this,  $47.4  billion  was  secured  by  farm 
real  estate,  $46.7  biUion  represented  a 
debt  incurred  for  expenses  connected 
with  production,  and  $0.8  billion  repre- 
sented nonrecourse  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans.  In  order  .  to  avoid 
jeopardy  to  agrlcultui-al  credit.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  economy  that  Congress  act 
to  assist  producers  in  obtaining  credit  to 
continue  production,  thus  insuring  a  con- 
tinued flow  of  money  In  our  economy. 
Farm  producers  are  having  difficulty  in 
obtaining  production  loans;  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  this  legislation  increasing 
the  loan  rate  on  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton  and  mandating  a  loan  on  soybeans 
is  necessary  to  insure  maximum  produc- 
tion as  well  as  to  protect  the  agricultural 
economy  from  acceleration  of  the  reces- 
sionary spiial  it  has  entered. 

AS    TO    EEDCCED    FABM    PRICES 

Market  prices  for  corn,  wheat,  and  soy- 
beans are  heavily  down  from  a  year  auo. 
As  of  February  15: 

1974  1975 

Corn $3.27  S2.  86 

Wheat    .._ 4.65  3  P5 

Soybeans 7.03  6  72 

There  are  fears  that  there  are  furtlicr 
sharp  drops  ahead,  or  accoimt  of  high 
production  costs  and  declining  foreign 
sales.  This  is  especially  true  for  grain 
farmers  who  are  being  asked  to  produce 
maximum  quantities. 

The  pending  bill  has  for  its  purpo-'^e 
Uie  pegging  of  floor  prices— target 
prices — and  returns  to  grain  famiers  and 
other  producers.  It  has  for  its  purpose 
prevention  of  farmers  undertaking  to 
produce  large  quantities,  only  to  meet, 
after  harvesttime.  with  a  greatly 
reduced  market  price  due  to  diminished 
exports.  Thus  on  top  of  big  bills  for 
fuel,  fertilizer,  seed,  et  cetera,  will  cau'-e 
failure  after  failure  for  farmers. 

These    lower — but    farmer-niinous — 
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product  prices  might  st-etn  like  good  news 
to  consumers. 

But  are  they? 

A  little  thought  dispels  such  ideos 

It  means  that  succeedinc;  crops  will  be 
cut  back.  The  re.'^ultiiit;  lov.er  supplies 
v.  ill  be  short  of  satislvinK  normal  de- 
mand Farm  prices  will  e.-calatc  again 
;ir.d  a  new  sound  ol  hu;h  rood  jiricos  will 
be  upon  us. 

Already  the  idea  that  the  farmer  is 
the  cause  of  hich  food  prices  has  been 
thoroughly  exploded  Tlie  farmers'  and 
ranchers'  share  of  the  retail  food  dollar 
Inv-  dropped  from  5n  cents  and  above  to 
Ics.s  tlian  40  cents  in  January  this  year. 
The  middlemen  have  increased  their 
take  from  50  percent  to  more  than  60 
percent.  The  price  sjMeads  report  for 
January  shows  that  althou;:;h  the  farm 
value  of  a  pound  of  beef  is  down  21  per- 
cent the  retail  price  has  dropped  only 
7  percent  and  the  "take"  between  farmer 
and  consumer  has  increa.^cd  21  percent^ 
more  than  one-fifth 

Because  it  is  important  m  reluion  to 
this  bill,  I  call  attention  to  tiie  fact  that 
in  the  last  year  the  farm  value  of  v.heat 
m  a  loaf  of  white  bread  ha.-  dropped  24.6 
percent — virtuallv  one-lourth — but  the 
retail  price  has  gone  up  16  9  percer.t,  or 
about  one-sixth  These  are  January 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Mr.  President,  it  is  plain  that  food 
costs  are  still  high.  Too  hiuh  It  is  plain 
that  the  processors,  handlers,  and  re- 
tailers have  increased  their  "take"  of 
tiie  consumers  dollar,  and  aic  tontinii- 
w.'j.  to  do  so. 

It  is  even  more  clear  that  farm  product 
prices  have  sharply  and  substantially 
fallen  in  this  past  year  And  on  top  of 
it  all.  the  farmers'  costs  of  production 
have  risen  heavily  and  are  continuing 
upward. 

Thi^  is  completely  wron? 

This  bill  IS  an  effort  to  correct  miscal- 
culation. 

OBJECTIONS   TO  FII  I 

Mr.  President,  to  be  sure,  the  remarks 
I  have  made  to  this  point  are  those  points 
favoring  the  bill. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  obiectlons  and 
potential  dangers  in  its  provisions  I 
-hall  describe  some  of  them  shortly 

However,  takint,-  the  advantagCN 
arjainst  the  disadvantases,  and.  on  bal- 
ance. I  have  come  to  the  coiulusion  tliat 
the  merits  outwemh  the  demerits  Hence. 
I  :avor  the  bill. 

The  demerits  include  tlie  following: 

First.  If  prices  received  fall  below 
tiie  target  price,  the  Government  make.s 
up  the  difference.  This  mean-  an  addi- 
'lonal  load  on  the  taxpa.ver-; 

Indeed  it  would  mean  an  added  Gov- 
ernment burden.  But  upon  w'nom  should 
that  loss  be  placed''  On  the  farmer":^ 
If  so.  many  will  be  ruined,  and  the  crop 
plantings  and  production  next  year  will 
!-'o  down  heauly.  The  re.-uU^  of  that  I 
have  already  disc  ussed. 

Second.  A  Government -uv-ned  .-ur- 
;.lus  is  very  undesirable,  because  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  holdir.g  doun  the 
market  price;  such  a  surplu.-  i.>  available 
for  political  release  by  the  consumer 
pressure  for  lower  i)rices   With  a  damp- 


ened market.  Government  expenditures 
will  go  up  and  up. 

Again  it  must  be  a.sked,  what  is  the 
alternative?  With  present  trends,  plant- 
ings and  production  will  go  down  drasti- 
cally. Impact  on  food  prices  will  be  up- 
ward. The  short  supply  will  tend  to  meet 
domestic  consumption  without  any  aver- 
age for  export  Our  need  for  exports 
to  help  our  balance  of  payments  is  well 
enougii  known  that  further  (.oinment 
can  be  di-pensed  with  here 

Third.  Philo.sophically,  llw  bill  lack> 
merit  because  tlie  farmer  will  produce 
for  thr  Government  instead  of  for  the 
market.  In  the  lou'-;  run  it  is  said  the 
farmer  will  adapt  hi-  activities  to  satisfy 
demands  for  the  open  market,  rather 
than  to  produce  fur  Federal  storaiie  bins. 

In  an.swer  to  the  philosophy  and  the 
lony  run.  Mr.  President,  let  it  be  a.sked 
and  answoied:  Philosophy  and  long  run 
for  whom?  If  commodity  prices  go  below 
pre.-ent  target  prices  and  production 
costs  continue  to  lise.  vast  numbers  of 
present  operators  will  h.ave  had  it. 

Such  events  would  inflict  upon  them 
a  short  run — a  short  run  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy court.  Of  course,  they  would  still 
have  their  philosophy. 

Ajain  I  ask:  Why  .should  the  burden, 
and  risk,  and  lo.ss  be  placed  .solely  on 
the  farmer — with  other  sectors  of  the 
economy  uoing  their  merry  way,  with 
cost-of-hvuv-;  increa.ses  for  wa;',e  earners, 
and  hiu'her  retail  prices  on  retailers' 
shelves?  Most  businesses  operate  on  a 
cost-plus  basis.  But  the  farmer  is  not 
t'iven  that  comfort  or  privilege. 

.^RF   LOWFH  PRICES  AND  HIGHER  VROIW  '  IIi'N 
COSTS    INFVXT.SBI.I.:' 

Mr.  President,  is  it  irretrievable  tiiat 
price-  of  farm  commodities  will  uo  be- 
low target  prices,  and  result  in  burgeon- 
ing :^overnment  storage  bins,  and  in  an 
astronomical  Federal  Treasury  drain  for 
the  farmer .' 

It  IS  earnestly  hoped  not.  It  is  not  fore- 
ordained that  this  will  occur.  If  it  will 
not  happen,  if  market  prices  uill  equal 
or  exceed  target  prices,  no  harm  will 
befall  the  Treasury. 

But  the  opponents  of  this  bill  cannot 
have  it  both  ways:  They  cannot  contend 
that  those  prices  might  go  below  target 
levels,  resulting  in  heavy  Government 
outlays,  and  therefore  the  bill  .should  be 
defeated. 

Tliey  cannot,  be  allowed  to  do  so  be- 
cause defeat  of  the  bill  would  still  leave 
the  imposition  on  someone  and  the  ne- 
cessity to  pay  for  the  damage  resulting 
from  below-target  prices. 

Opponent.s  of  the  bill,  in  that  event, 
would  place  such  burden  on  the  farmer, 
and  on  the  consumer.  There  can  be  no 
escape  from  the  logic  of  this  proposition. 
Financial  disaster,  or  even  bankruptcy  of 
vast  numbers  of  farmers  would  result  in 
lower  production  in  later  crop  years.  So 
would  heavily  reduced  plantings,  if  they 
are  induced  by  fears  of  even  lower  com- 
modity prices  and  the  certainty  of  in- 
creased production  costs. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  choose  to  travel 
that  road.  The  risk  should  be  more  equi- 
tably shared.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
price  structure  will  hold  or  improve. 

But  if  it  does  not,  let  us  be  fair  enough 


not  to  require  the  farmer  to  shoulder  all 
of  that  burden. 

Mr.  FANNirJ.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
considering  a  bill  today  that  if  enacted 
will  destroy  a  farm  policy  that  is  finally 
making  sense.  That  policy,  which  is  mar- 
ket and  export  oriented,  was  promoted  in 
the  1973  omnibus  farm  bill.  The  Federal 
Government  was  finally  taken  out  of  the 
commodity  business  and  the  target  price 
concept  was  substituted  in  its  place. 

The  results  of  this  policy  change  speak 
for  themselves.  The  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  running  the  program  has  fallen 
to  about  S500  million  from  $3.9  billion 
in  the  last  3  years.  In  addition,  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  farm  products  are  expected  to 
reacli  $22  billion  this  year  from  approxi- 
mately $8  billion  in  1972.  And  finally, 
farmers  now  have  an  incentive  to  adapt 
to  world  market  patterns  by  substituting 
crops  that  are  more  in  demand  for  crops 
they  used  to  grow  for  the  Government  to 
put  in  Federal  storage  bins. 

The  Government  had  been  involved  in 
farm  commodity  programs  since  1929 
when  the  Federal  Farm  Board  was  cre- 
ated. For  40  years  the  farmer  played  the 
Government  game  of  central  planning 
in  order  to  share  in  the  Government's 
generosity.  But  these  programs  inter- 
fered with  the  philosophy  of  free  market 
enterprise,  a  philosophy  our  comiti-y  is 
based  on.  Today  we  are  attempting  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  we  have  made 
for  the  past  40  years.  All  of  the  concepts 
being  proposed  have  been  used  in  the 
past  with  little  or  no  success.  Why  then 
do  we  insist  on  trying  again?  It  is  time 
we  learned  from  our  past  mistakes. 

The  emergency  farm  bill  raises  the 
target  prices  to  a  level  much  too  high. 
This  action  will  stimulate  a  jump  in  pro- 
duction and  farmers  will  then  be  pro- 
ducing for  Government  guaranteed  price 
rather  than  for  the  free  market.  Sur- 
IJluses  will  again  pile  up.  farm  prices  will 
weaken  and  the  Government  will  be 
faced  with  larger  deficiency  payments  to 
the  farmer.  Is  not  this  what  we  were 
trying  to  get  away  from  in  1973? 

Farmers  are  afraid  of  rising  produc- 
tion costs,  though  most  crop  producers 
have  just  had  the  best  2  years  in  history. 
They  are  afraid  of  what  might  happen 
in  the  future.  They  want  to  be  protected 
against  a  possible  loss  situation.  Yet  sup- 
l)ly  management  progi-ams  in  the  past 
did  not  bring  the  expected  help  to  farm- 
ers. All  they  succeeded  in  was  costing  the 
taxpayers  billions  of  extra  dollars  for 
farm  programs  and  commodity  storage 
and  in  pricing  U.S.  farm  products  out  of 
the  world  market. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  if  we  pass  this 
legislation  we  will  be  retracing  old  foot- 
steps which  should  have  been  erased. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  read  part  of  a 
letter  to  me  from  Secretary  Butz: 

It  is  true  that  costs  of  farm  production 
hiwe  been  pushed  upward  by  the  same  lii- 
tlutionary  pressures  that  have  affected  other 
Industries.  But  there  Is  no  overall  "emer- 
liency  "  In  the  farm  sector  of  the  type  that 
thus  Bill  attempts  to  redress  by  making  ex- 
oes.sive  increases  In  the  price  support  levels 
tor  wheat,  feed  grahi.  cotton,  soybeans,  milk 
and  tobacco.  Such  Increases  will  have  pre- 
dictable con.sequences  In  undermining  ex- 
port trade,  or  of  necessitating  export  suU- 
sldle.s. 
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The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
lion  Act  of  1973,  in  effect  for  only  19  months, 
has  lead  to  record  levels  in  farm  exports, 
farm  operators'  net  income,  and  total  farm 
cash  receipts.  At  the  same  time,  taxpayers 
have  benefited  by  a  reduction  In  payments 
irom  a  peak  of  nearly  $4  billion  to  only  $525 
miUion  in  calendar  1974,  and  by  the  fact 
that  60  million  acres  have  been  released  for 
planting  as  farmers  move  into  full  produc- 
tion of  crops  that  are  in  greatest  demand. 

The  Bill  would  deny  farmers  the  incentive 
to  produce  commodities  needed  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, causing  them,  uistead,  to  produce 
for  government  guarantees.  It  would  force 
cropland  out  of  production  and  drain  the 
Federal  Treasury  of  billions  of  dollars  In  pro- 
gram payments.  It  would  lead  to  further  In- 
creases in  farm  production  costs  and  even- 
tually to  higher  food  prices.  And  It  would 
force  U.S.  farm  goods  out  of  word  markets, 
weakening  our  position  in  world  trade,  and 
destroying  the  benefits  to  our  economy  of 
record-high  farm  exports. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  voting  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  any  other  Sen- 
ator have  an  amendment?  If  there  are 
none,  I  ask  for  third  reading  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  oi'  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  called  for.  Is  there  a  .suf- 
ficient second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  is  an  able  member  of 
our  committee,  and  ask  also  that  he  act 
as  floor  manager  on  the  bill  until  I  re- 
turn from  lunch,  if  he  will. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  for  a  moment  here  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
'  Mr.  Abourezk)  . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  asked  for  the  floor  for  a  brief 
moment  to  ask  of  the  majority  leader 
what  the  intentions  of  the  leadership 
are  following  the  vote  on  the  farm  bill 
at  5  o'clock  today  insofar  as  remaining 
in  session,  and  what  the  Senate  will  do 
after  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  I  think  the 
Senate  should  remain  in  session  all 
day  if  there  Is  a  possibility  that  the  con- 
ference report  can  be  agreed  to.  If  we  do 
not  do  it  today  then  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  it  tomorrow,  and  I  would 
imagine  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  would  prefer  to  have  it 
done  with  once  and  for  all  one  way  or 
the  other  today. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4296)  to  ad- 


just target  prices,  loan  and  purchase 
levels  on  the  1975  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
com,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  to  provide 
price  support  for  milk  at  80  percent  of 
parity  with  quarterly  adjustments  for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  been 
struggling  in  recent  weeks,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  has 
indicated,  on  how  to  respond  to  the  need 
for  agricultural  legislation  this  year.  The 
questioh  which  we  have  tried  to  resolve 
is  what  steps  can  we  take  to  apply  to  this 
year's  crops  in  order  to  give  our  farmers 
some  reasonable  degree  of  protection 
against  overproduction  which  results,  of 
course,  in  sharply  reduced  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
refused  to  face  up  to  this  problem  of 
protection  against  forward  production 
and  the  possibility  of  sharply  reduced 
prices  for  our  agricultural  commodities, 
pointing  out  with  considerable  glee  to 
consumers  that  farm  prices  have  con- 
tinued to  decline. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  in  his  appearance 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress  said  to  us  after  reciting  a  litany 
of  doom  and  gloom  as  to  unemployment 
and  the  drop  in  production  and  a  drop 
in  the  gross  national  product  finally 
found  something  that  he  could  be  happv 
about.  He  said: 

I  have  some  good  news  for  the  Congress. 
Farm  prices  are  declining. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  that  kind  of  think- 
ing which  has  this  country  in  trouble. 
Farm  prices  are  declining.  That  is  not 
good  news.  Farm  operating  costs  are  in- 
creasing and  have  increased.  With  de- 
clining farm  prices  you  have  declining 
farm  income,  and  you  compound  that 
problem  by  increased  production  costs, 
which  means  more  trouble  out  in  rural 
America. 

While  I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate 
would  be  able  to  raise  the  target  prices 
and  low  levels  above  that  In  the  House 
bill,  we  have  continually  faced  the  threat 
of  a  veto  by  the  President. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  opposes  increases  in  what 
we  call  target  prices  or  Income  produc- 
tion, and  he  opposes  increases  in  loan 
levels  which  wotild  reflect  the  bearable 
costs  of  production  for  our  farmers 
today. 

I  want  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
loan  levels  in  this  bill  are  below  the  ac- 
tual costs  of  production  considerably 
and,  indeed,  the  target  prices  are  below 
the  costs  of  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  need  to  ask 
ourselves  what  needs  to  be  done,  and 
what  Is  the  price  of  no  action  at  all.  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  price  of  con- 
tinuing on  with  the  legislation  which  was 
passed  in  1973  and  is  known  as  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consiuner  Protection  Act? 
The  administration  has  put  out  mislead- 
ing cost  figures  in  terms  of  the  impact 
of  this  legislation  that  we  now  are  con- 
sidering. 

While  trying  to  frighten  our  con- 
sumers as  to  how  much  this  legislation 
could  mean  in  terms  of  increased  costs, 


the  administration,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
dicates its  belief  that  market  prices  will 
stay  well  above  the  levels  included  in 
this  bill. 

Now.  I  think  it  is  important  that  v, f> 
center  our  attention  for  the  moment  at 
this  ironical,  paradoxical  situation  that 
the  adminisuation  po.ses  for  us.  Mr. 
But?,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  .says: 

If  you  pa.ss  the  bill  that  the  Senate  Con-,- 
niiltee  on  .Aiiricultxire  has  reported,  and  if 
you  pa.ss  the  bill  that  has  been  approved  bv 
the  House  of  Representatives,  viie  cos'  of 
;i:(jU  will  .skyrocket. 

That  is  what  the  administration  is 
telling  the  consumers.  They  say  that  tliis 
le'-'i.slation  will  add  to  the  costs  of  tlu- 
consumer's  bill. 

In  the  next  breath.  Secretary  Butz 
says : 

We  do  not  need  this  bill  becau.se  n.arket 
prices  are  going  to  be  higher  than  t!io-e 
provided  in  the  bill. 

So,  on  the  one  hand,  they  fri^;htcn 
the  consumers  by  saying  if  you  pass  leg- 
islation which  will  provide  $2.25  for  corn, 
for  example,  or  85  percent  of  parity  for 
milk,  that  this  will  increase  the  cost  of 
food  to  the  consumer. 

But  when  the  Secretary  appears  before 
a  free  market  group,  he  stands  up  there 
and  says  we  do  not  need  the  Government 
in  agriculture,  we  do  not  need  any  price 
support  programs  because  the  market 
prices  are  going  to  be  better  than  the 
levels  included  in  this  legislation. 

Now,  I  just  simply  want  to  remind  tl.e 
Secretary  that  I  have  been  listeninL;  to 
his  .speeches  both  places,  both  in  the  Con- 
■-ress  and  out  in  the  countryside. 

In  the  Congress  and  in  his  pie.-,s  re- 
ports he  tells  the  consumer  to  watch  out 
and  that  Congress  is  going  to  make  an 
economic  ripoff  here  on  him.  Then  he 
goes  down  to  Florida,  as  he  did  this  past 
weekend,  talks  to  the  American  Meat 
Institute — a  fine  organization — and  savs 
that  they  do  not  need  to  worry.  Market 
prices  are  going  to  be  up,  and  this  Gov- 
ernment program  is  not  needed. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  if  market  prices 
are  going  to  be  higher  than  the  target 
prices,  then  the  consumer  is  going  to  pav 
more  in  the  marketplace  than  is  called 
for  in  the  target  prices  provided  in  this 
bill. 

So  all  I  am  simply  saying  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ought  to  start 
making  the  same  kind  of  speech  in  dif- 
ferent places  instead  of  having  one 
speech  for  the  consumers  and  another 
speech  for  the  American  Meat  Institute, 
or  whatever  group  he  is  speaking  to.  He 
oueht  to  have  one  .solid  set  of  statistics, 
and  if  the  market  prices  are  going  to  be 
above  the  target  prices,  then  target 
prices  are  not  causing  the  increase  in 
lood  costs.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  to  figure  it  out,  and  using 
any  further  time  would  be  a  waste. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  to  in- 
crease our  farmers'  protection  during 
this  coming  year.  Our  farmers  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  over  what  a  bumper 
crop  would  do  to  their  prices. 

In  fact,  many  farmers  are  talking  to- 
day of  sharply  reducing  their  acreage, 
and  by  sharply  reducing  their  acreage! 
that  is  the  one  way  they  have  of  jjutting 
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prices  up  where  they  can  at  least  hope 
to  break  even. 

But  also,  may  I  say  that  I  have  to 
make  the  best  deci-slon  as  a  Senator,  as 
to  whether  to  encourage  the  farmers  to 
rut  out  their  acreage,  to  cut  out  their 
;t  rtihzer.  to  reduce  llieir  production,  or 
Ahether  to  encourage  farmers  to  plant 
-o  th  it  we  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
I'od  for  ourselves  and  for  our  exix)rts 
<aid  an  adequate  supply  of  food  for  hu- 
iii mitarian  assistance.  And  in  order  to 
ti:ive  that  adequate  supply,  we  have  got 
!■)  have  optinium  farm  production. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
.ite  Will  be  in  order,  please. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Our  fanners  over 
tlie  years.  Mr.  President,  have  subsidized 
tins  country  for  about  45  out  of  the  last 
.')0  years.  The  point  is.  farmers  have  not 
been  subsidized.  The  farmers  of  America 
have  subsidized  the  American  consumer 
and  the  American  economy. 

That  Is  why  millions  of  farmers  have 
been  driven  off  the  land.  They  have  been 
running  their  private  welfare  program 
to  help  the  rest  of  the  countr>'  with 
cheap  food  while  the  re>t  of  the  coiuitr>' 
was  doing  quite  well. 

We  have  faced  Increa.^iiig  nimibers  of 
bankruptcies  during  the  past  year  on  the 
part  of  our  livestock  producers  and  oui- 
dairy  farmers. 

Might  I  add  that  the  livestock  produc- 
tion and  dairy  production  represent  two 
of  the  highest  levels  of  agricultural  effi- 
ciency. Both  of  them  costly,  but  repre- 
senting the  finest  In  agriculture. 

Grain  producers  are  rightly  concerned 
that  the  coming  year  may  be  their  year 
of  ruination. 

They  have  watched  exports  be  can- 
celed. They  have  seen  the  Chinese  and 
the  Russians  cancel  exports,  and  they 
have  seen  these  farm  prices  coming  down. 
Wheat  prices  have  diopfjed  as  much  as 
$1  50  a  bushel,  and  yet  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction have  gone  up  and  up. 

The  admlnLstration  has  never  an- 
,=;wered  the  question  which  I  posed  at  our 
hearings  with  Secretary  Butz  as  to  what 
would  happen  to  the  prices  of  wheat  and 
corn  if  we  had  bumper  crops  this  year? 
What  would  the  prices  be  for  wheat  If 
we  had  a  2.2-blllion-bushel  crop?  Or 
what  would  be  the  price  of  com  if  we 
had  a  6.5-bilhon-bushel  crop? 

T  can  say  the  prices  will  be  disa.>tiously 
low  and  It  will  make  mass  liquidation  of 
-ome  of  the  finest  people  in  America, 
people  who  liave  big  itivestments  in  land 
and  machinery  and  equipment,  people 
v'.ho  have  put  a  lifetime  in  building  up 
what  we  call  the  family  farm  agriculture 
of  America. 

The  administration  has  al.^o  consis- 
tently refused  to  indicate  how  low  they 
would  permit  farm  prices  to  fall  before 
takin?  action  to  support  them.  Such  si- 
lence can  only  be  constnied  to  mean  the 
administration  wants  even.-  American 
tarmer  to  a.^sume  all  the  risk  involved  in 
producing  for  an  uncertain  market. 

Mr.  President,  the  admini.stration  con- 
tinues to  insb^t  on  plavin-:  Russian  rou- 
lette with  our  farmers.  I  consider  the 
levels  provided  in  this  bill  before  us  to 
he  the  bare  minimum. 

I  thought  the  corn  price  oueht  to  be 
lugher  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  an  amend- 


ment here  today  that  does  a  better  Job 
for  the  wheat  farmers.  Our  farmers  need 
this  level  of  protection  and  they  need 
it  now.  We  need  to  act  so  that  these  re- 
vised target  prices  and  loan  levels  can  be 
applicable  to  our  1975  crops. 

The  rca.son  we  are  moving  on  this  leg- 
islation at  this  early  time  is  becau.se 
farmeis  need  to  know  what  to  expect, 
they  need  to  know  what  to  expect  when 
they  go  to  their  bankers  to  ask  for  credit 
for  the  seed,  fuel,  and  fertilizer.  Farmers 
have  to  finance  every  crop  evei-y  year  and 
they  have  to  kiiow  what  rules  the  Gov- 
ernment i-s  e.'itabli.shing. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  and  honor 
of  our  distinguished  chairman,  we  have 
brought  tills  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  In 
time  so  that  the  farmers  can  know  what 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
intends  to  have  as  a  program. 

Now.  I  took  the  lead  in  our  committee 
deliberations  in  recommending  Uiat  the 
support  level  for  milk  be  raised  from 
80  to  85  percent  of  parity. 

Quite  frankly.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
higher  and  I  have  said  so.  I  Introduced 
legislation  for  a  minimum  of  90  percent 
of  parity. 

I  have  done  this  every  year  of  my  life 
in  the  Senate,  and  this  is  my  21st  year, 
becau.se  I  believe  that  dairy  agriculture 
IS  vital  to  tills  country. 

I  do  not  want  the  time  to  come  when 
we  are  fully  dependent  on  foreign  .sources 
for  our  dairy  supplies.  We  are  dependent 
enough  today  for  our  petroleum. 

We  have  a  policy  in  this  Government 
ri','ht  now  that  Is  designed  to  liquidate 
the  dairy  farmer  and  to  look  to  foreign 
imports  as  the  means  of  supplying  the 
dairy  needs  of  our  country. 

1  want  to  warn  the  American  people 
that  if  that  happens,  we  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  kind  of  market  manipula- 
tions in  our  dairy  products  by  foreign 
governments  as  we  are  in  oil. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  little  fore- 
sight. If  It  Is  Important  for  us  have 
Project  Independence  in  fuel,  it  Is  just 
as  important  that  we  have  Project 
Independence  In  food. 

But  we  have  people  In  high  places  In 
this  Government  who  do  not  understand. 

Th  y  argue  that  it  would  just  be  better 
if  we  let  their  folks  supply  u.s  v.ith  a 
certain  number  of  products. 

So  I  took  the  lead  In  our  cnniniittee 
asking  that  the  price  support  level  for 
milk  be  raised  from  80  to  85  percent  of 
l)arity.  Tliis.  too.  Is  a  minimal  level  of 
increase,  which  still  will  not  enable  our 
dairy  farmers  to  reach  the  break-even 
point.  And  yet.  the  administration  can 
only  point  to  how  much  of  an  increase 
this  might  mean  to  our  consumers  In 
terms  of  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  cost.s. 

Now.  did  the  admmi.-.tration  come  in  on 
the  study  made  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  production  of  100  pounds  of 
milk?  Oh.  no;  tliey  ignored  it. 

Did  they  come  In  and  speak  of  tnat 
Cornell  University  study  on  the  cost  of 
100  pounds  of  milk?  No:  they  ignored  it. 

What  they  do  is  go  out  and  tell  the 
consumer  that  somebody  is  going  to  be 
taken  for  a  ride. 

Yet  this  same  admiiii.-tration  nego- 
tiates a  contract  with  General  Motors  to 


build  tanks  and  says  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  fair  profit. 

Not  only  that,  If  they  decide  to  cancel 
the  contract  or  reduce  It.  they  have  an- 
other clause  saying  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  wlU  see  to  it  that 
General  Motors  gets  its  money. 

Yes,  on  defense  contracts  we  take  care 
of  the  contractor.  When  the  Government 
;.ays  to  any  munitions  manufacturer  that 
we  want  them  to  produce  x  number  of 
weapons  or  so  many  tons  of  bombs,  we 
have  In  that  contract  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  fair  return  on  the  contract. 

The  Government  has  a  way  of  paying 
the  contractor,  but  the  same  Government 
comes  along  to  the  fanners  and  says, 
"Look,  produce  for  the  world  production, 
produce  for  the  consumer  at  home,  pro- 
duce for  the  markets  abroad,  produce  for 
the  hungry  people  In  Africa  and  Asia." 

"Of  course,  if  the  price  goes  down  in 
the  course  of  doing  It,  too  bad.  Goodby, 
Buddy.  Too  bad." 

I  jast  ask  that  we  treat  our  farmers 
the  same  way  we  treat  some  other  people. 
I  have  watched  the  leading  exponents  of 
Government  policy  come  down  here  and 
tell  us.  "You  cannot  expect  to  get  cheap 
money."  and  that  money  Is  a  precious 
commodity.  You  will  have  to  pay  a  high 
interest.  I  will  tell  you  what  else  is  pre- 
cious— food.  But  because  we  have  had  so 
mucli  of  it.  we  fail  to  understand  its 
value  or  imiwrtance 

Again,  the  administration  has  provided 
mi.^leading  Information  as  to  the  real 
cost  increase  of  raising  the  support  level, 
for  example,  of  milk  from  80  to  85  percent 
of  parity.  It  is  indicated  that  the  cost  in- 
creases v.ould  be  8  cents  per  gallon  for 
nulk.  10  cents  a  pound  for  cheese,  and 
JO  cents  a  pound  for  butter. 

That  Is  sheer  nonsense. 

Well,  baloney  has  gone  up;  I  should 
not  give  them  credit  for  baloney. 

But  what  the  administration  fails  to 
mention  is  that  these  figures  are  the 
estimated  increases  in  dairy  product 
Tirices  anticipated  by  the  end  of  the  mar- 
keting year.  March  31. 1976.  This  assumes 
a  continued  high  level  of  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  production  for  dairy  farmers.  A 
more  realistic  estimate  of  the  cast  In- 
creases for  now  might  run  about  5  cents 
per  gallon  for  milk,  6  cents  per  pound  for 
cheese,  and  5  cents  per  pound  for  butter. 
But.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  It  clear 
that  it  is  not  becau.se  of  the  Increase  in 
the  price  of  milk.  These  increases  are  due 
to  other  things. 

Let  me  show  you.  Mr,  President.  In 
December  1973,  the  Minnesota  dairy 
farmers  uere  receiving  about  ,?7.94  per 
hundredweigiit  of  milk  under  the 
Minnesota-Wisconsin  series  for  their  so- 
called  manufacturing  milk. 

By  December  1974  this  level  had 
dropped  to  .?6.41— from  S7.94  down  to 
.•'6.41! 

Now,  Mr.  President,  did  the  price  of 
milk  drop  In  the  supermarket?  No.  It 
went  up.  The  farmer  got  $1.50  less  per 
hundredweight  and  the  price  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  went  up  in  the  super- 
market. 

The  cow  did  not  get  rewarded;  the 
farmer  did  not  get  rewarded.  I  do  not 
know  who  took  the  economic  reward.  But 
I  say  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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•If  you  are  going  to  talk  about  the  price 
of  milk,  talk  about  the  price  of  milk.  Do 
not  talk  about  the  price  of  advertising, 
llie  cost  of  labor  In  a  department  store 
or  a  supermarket,  or  the  cost  of  trans- 
poitation." 

I  am  simply  talking  about  the  parity 
price  lor  milk.  I  repeat  that  in  Decem- 
ber 1973  my  farmeis  in  Minnesota  were 
getting  $7.94  per  hundredweight.  In  De- 
cember 1974  they  were  getting  $6.41, 
down  .SI. 50.  And  yet  you  could  walk  into 
any  supermarket  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota and  milk  was  selling  for  more  in 
December  1974  than  in  1973.  That  is  true 
ill  every  part  of  tlie  country. 

I  will  tell  the  Senators  why:  because 
tiieie  were  increased  labor  costs,  there 
were  increased  transportation  costs, 
there  were  increased  prices  in  gasoline 
and  fuel,  there  were  inciea.sed  taxes,  and 
an  increase  in  a  lot  of  other  things. 

But  Mr.  Butz  comes  around  and  .say.;: 

If  you  increase  the  parity  price  on  milk, 
tlie  consumer  l.s  going  to  be  taken  for  a 
ride. 

I  tell  Mr.  Butz  he  ought  to  get  his 
mind  on  getting  these  other  costs  down. 
The  farmers  have  aheady  had  their 
prices  pushed  dov.n. 

What  would  85  percent  of  parity  give 
tlie  farmer? 

We  passed  a  bill  in  December  1974  to 
increase  the  parity  price  of  milk  to  85 
percent.  We  pa.ssed  it  and  the  President 
upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Butz  vetoed  it. 
But  he  said  he  would  put  it  at  80  percent, 
as  if  that  was  a  great  concession.  He  was 
a  lawbreaker.  The  law  already  required 
tliat  it  be  80  percent.  The  law  made  it 
costal  clear  that  the  milk  support  was 
.supposed  to  be  80  percent.  But  when  he 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  put  It 
at  80.  it  had  gone  down  to  71.  He  had 
been  cheating  the  American  farmer  9 
percent  all  year  long.  And  I  am  supposed 
to  feel  good  when  he  decides  to  obey 
the  law? 

I  have  told  the  Secretary,  and  I  have 
told  his  aides,  that  when  the  law  says  It 
is  80  percent  of  parity  that  is  wliat  it  Is 
supposed  to  be. 

I  do  not  take  any  particular  joy  out  of 
the  fact  that  after  he  has  been  pushed  to 
the  wall  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which 
the  President  vetoed,  that  they  all  at 
once  announce  that  they  are  going  to 
really  give  us  a  big  break;  they  are  going 
to  make  it  80  percent  of  parity,  which 
had  been  the  law  for  over  a  year  anyway. 
They  were  violating  that  law. 

Eighty  percent  of  parity  would  have 
given  us  $7.24  per  hundredweight  as 
compared  to  what  it  was  in  1973,  $7.94. 
But  I  point  out  that  the  prices  rece'ived 
by  farmers  have  never  actually  reached 
this  level.  Establishing  the  support  level 
at  85  percent  of  parity  today  would 
merely  raise  the  price  to  our  farmers  for 
100  pounds  of  milk  to  $7.84,  and  this  is 
still  below  the  December  1973  level,  De- 
cember 1973  being  $7.94.  So  if  we  put  it 
at  85  percent  of  parity,  we  are  still  10 
cents  a  hundredweight  below  what  the 
actual  market  price  was  in  December 
1973. 

I  ask  ani'one  in  this  body,  who  'is  rec- 
ommending that  people  get  less  in  1975 
than  they  got  in  1973?  I  do  not  know 


anybody  who  is  recommending  that.  I 
have  not  seen  any  Senators  vote  for  such 
a  measure. 

We  actually  provided  some  increased 
assistance  to  ourselves  and  our  staffs  here 
in  the  Congress,  and  so  on,  because  we 
needed  to.  But  here  are  the  dairy  farmers 
of  America,  who  are  going  to  get  10  cents 
a  hundredweight  less  under  the  proposal 
that  is  in  this  bill — which  the  President 
threatens  to  veto — getting  10  percent 
less  per  hundredweight  than  they  got  in 
December  1973 — and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  peculiar  intellectual 
gymnastics  says  that  this  is  going  lo  liuit 
tlie  consumer. 

Well,  Mr  Butz.  I  \^ant  you  to  tell  me 
how  $7.84  is  a  Greater  burden  on  the 
American  consumer  than  $7.94. 

In  December  1973  $7.94  was  the  price; 
S7.84  per  hundredweight  will  be  tlie  price 
under  85  percent  of  parity.  And  yel  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  goes  roaming 
around  the  country  denouncing  Con- 
gress, calling  us  names,  and  saying  that 
we  are  about  to  pass  legislation  here 
which  will  really  take  the  American  con- 
sumer for  a  major  economic  ride. 

I  submit  that  he  is  guilty  of  misin- 
forming the  American  people. 

If  he  wants  to  go  around  and  say, 
"Well,  you  know  the  cost  of  transporia- 
lion  has  gone  up,"  and  if  Jie  wants  to 
go  around  and  say,  "You  know,  the  cost 
of  fuel  has  gone  up,"  I  would  agree  with 
him.  But  yet  this  same  administration 
did  not  hesitate  a  bit  to  propose  a  SI  a 
barrel  tax  on  imported  crude  oil.  Tliey 
did  not  worry  about  the  consumer.  One 
dollar  a  barrel  for  3  months  running— 
$3  a  barrel.  They  did  not  worry  about 
proposing  decontrol  of  old  oil  that  would 
have  raised  the  average  price,  which 
would  have  raised  old  crude  oil  in  tJiis 
country  up  to  the  world  price  le\el.  No. 
that  was  fine. 

The  admhji^ration  says.  "Mr.  Con- 
sumer, thafis  good  for  you.  That  is  the 
way  you  ai-e  supposed  to  conserve." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  t!ie 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  did  not  come  down  here  to  preside  over 
the  liquidation  of  American  agriculture 
particularly  being  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  My  State  is  basically  an  agri- 
cultural State.  We  have  iron  mines.  We 
produce  80  percent  of  the  iron  ore  of  this 
Nation.  We  have  huge  forests.  We  have 
electronic  and  computer  factories  and 
installations.  We  have  .some  of  the  larg- 
est food  processing  firms.  But  basically 
we  are  an  agricultiu-al  State.  Whenever 
there  is  an  administration  that  decides 
to  take  on  my  people,  I  take  them  on. 
I  am  here  to  tell  that  administration 
over  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  at  the  White  House  that,  "If  you 
veto  this  farm  bill,  you  will  have  on  your 
conscience  and  on  yoiu-  back  the  respon- 
sibility for  having  liquidated  thousands 
and  thousands  of  the  finest  producers 
in  the  world — the  American  family 
farmer." 

It  is  kind  of  good  to  talk  agriculture 
around  here.  I  remember  years  past 
when  we  would  do  this  and  nobody  would 
pay  any  attention,  when  nobody  seemed 
to  care.  You  seldom  saw  a  good  editorial 
in  any  of  the  Eastern  newspapers  about 


it.  All  they  ever  did  was  complain  about 
what  the  farmers  were  getting. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  if  our  farmers  v. eie 
organized   like   some   other   people   are, 

they  could  make  you  pay  $1.50  a  quart  for 
milk. 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  the  price  of 
martinis  hns  gone  up  and  I  have  not 
heard  a  Senator  make  a  speech  against 
t'lal.  i;  vou  go  out  and  buy  a  bottle  of 
vine,    vou    V. iP.    find    that    it    too    has 

We  have  lo  i^ay  more  for  gasoline.  We 
iiia!;e  .speeches  about  that  and  say  we 
.'■iiuu'.d  do  something  a'lout  that.  The  ad- 
miiiisiration  said  that  we  should  in- 
crease tlie  piice  even  lurther.  .Tt  is  a  fact 
t-hnt  Loth  Democrats  and  Repubhcans 
here  agree  that  we  are  going  to  increase 
the  price  of  gasoline  by  a  tax.  But  the 
minute  somebody  .says,  "You  ought  to  do 
sonietliing  for  .somebody  v,-orking  his 
liead  off  o-i-i  a  farm,"  they  say  somebody 
here  is  puing  to  get  rich. 

Mr,  Piesident.l  hve  in  Wright  County, 
Minn,  on."  of  the  largest  dairy  producing 
(oinnies  in  .America.  I  will  take  any  re- 
porter, any  Senator,  any  staflf  member 
oi!t  there:  and  if  they  can  find  me  a  40- 
iionr-a-wcek  cow  that  gets  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime.  I  will  eat  the  cow. 
siarting  at  the  tail.  I  Laughter.]  You 
liave  lo  milk  those  cows  7  days  a  week. 
There  are  no  40-hour-a-week  farmers. 

Beside'-,  we  have  imposed  all  kinds  of 
spintary  standards  on  agriculture,  and 
(J-;  dairying'  in  ixirticular.  Is  it  any  won- 
lier  that  tiiou.^ands  of  dairy  cattle  are 
being  liquidated?  In  my  State  of  Mlnne- 
.sota.  more  than  3.000  dairy  farmers  have 
been  forced  out  of  production  in  the  past 
year.  There  are  more  than  70.000  fewer 
dairy  cattle.  There  would  have  been 
many  more,  except  it  did  not  pay  to  take 
tiicm  to  market. 

I  have  letters  in  my  office  from  dairy 
larmers  in  Minnesota  who  have  been 
dairying,  as  a  family,  for  4C  years,  in 
which  tliey  say  they  have  never  seen  the 
piice  for  dairy  cattle  as  lov.-,  except  in  the 
dL'pi'e-sjon. 

II  you  get  somebody  to  take  your  dairy 
cows  into  St.  Paul,  the  price  is  so  little 
that  you  owe  money  to  the  trucker  who 
hfuled  it  to  market. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  a  popular  sub- 
.iect.  I  know  tliat  what  I  am  saying  may 
.suggest  that  I  am  "against  "the  con- 
sumer." as  they  say.  But.  I  will  tell  you 
vhat  liurts  the  consumer:  when  they 
have  a  short  supply  or  when  the  v.  liole 
situation  becomes  monopolized. 

The  greatest  thing  that  has  happened 
to  America  is  the  millions  of  family 
finmers  we  have.  The  day  American 
agriculture  becomes  corporate  agricul- 
ture, that  is  the  day  when  consumers  will 
)3ay  through  the  nose. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Vvill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  suggest  to  the 
knov.ledgeable  Senator  on  agriculture 
policy  that  it  is  often  not  the  price  of  the 
raw  agricultural  product  from  the  farm 
which  increases  and  effects  the  ultimate 
consumer.  Rather  it  is  tlie  "middlemen"— 
the  processing,  the  marketing,  and  re- 
tailing of  the  product  between  the  farmer 
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and  the  cou.-.u:iier.  It  i.s  csiimatcd  that 
the  nilddJemen  absorb  about  two-thirds 
of  every  dollar  consuniei-s  .spend  on  food. 
I.-,  It  not  the  output  indas-tncs  which  re- 
flcrt  the  co.st  at  the  market  r" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  1..  v.hat  I  have  been  trying  to 
l>oint  out  here. 

Even  U  we  put  the  price  of  nnlk  up  to 
85  percent  of  parity,  that  farmer  may 
Ket  le-s  for  his  milk  in  the  comini;  .sum- 
mer than  ii"  cot  m  December  of  1973.  Yet. 
the  price  of  milk  in  the  Miperm.irket  may 
be  up  con.sidcrably.  It  Ls  not  that  the  cow 
trot  rewarded,  and  it  is  not  that  the 
farmer  got  rewaided.  It  L>  lliat  every- 
thing else  between  tiie  farmer  and  the 
con.sumer  increases  in  cost. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  dii.tinf,'iu.-hed  Senator  sield  for  a 
further  observation? 

Mr.  HUMI'HREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  do  not  try  to  match 
tlie  eloquent  aiiti  lactu.il  way  in  which 
the  Senator  i.s  discuj.sing  the  subject  of 
dairy  cattle,  but  I  do  think  that  a  priority 
mast  be  given,  and  a  reappraisal  ha.s  to 
be  made,  of  thj  proolems  of  the  farmers 
of  tins  coimtry.  It  i.s  my  belief  that  we 
net  d  a  commitmein  to  the  farm  and  rural 
and  .smaller  areas  of  this  country  so  that 
the.se  citizen.s  will  have  prosperity,  a  fur- 
tlier  opporiunlly  for  development,  and 
.•-tability  of  population,  ratlior  than  a 
lesseninK  of  population. 

In  other  word.s,  we  must  achieve  a 
balance  wliuh  we  do  not  ha\c  today  be- 
tween the  so-called  countryside  and  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  our  country.  A 
closer  underKtanding  of  this  need  and  a 
realization  c  i  the  factors  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  products  of  the  earth 
are  e.s.~entuil  in  all  ot  our  legislative  and 
pohcy  decisions. 

The  Sen:' tor  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  has  acliieved  a  remarkable 
record  m  the  development  cf  programs 
to  .secure  ialanccd  economic  t;row th  for 
all  areas  of  our  Nation.  Thus  is  a  chal- 
lenge which  IS  closelv  related  to  oppor- 
t'lnit-/  for  (arm  areas 

In  this  regard.  Robert  F  Hurleigh  of 
the  Mututil  Bio  idcastini<  Network  re- 
cently commended  Senator  Hcmphrey 
for  his  endCvTvors  o!i  balanced  prowth. 
Mr.  Hurleiiih  for  a  number  of  years  wa'; 
president  of  the  ATutual  Broadcastins 
Co.  and  then  was  publisher  of  American 
Labor  matja/ine.  He  is  currently  back  on 
the  Mutual  radio  network  as  a  reu'i'lar 
commentator  heard  over  some  SaO  sta- 
tions with  about  a  million  and  a  half 
listeners  five  ni'^hts  a  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hnrlciah's  excellent  com- 
mentary be  printed  in  the  RFror.D. 

There  belnT  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary wa"?  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RsTORD.  as  follows: 

COMMFNTARY   BT   ROBFRT   P.   Hn!I.li:ICH 

Tliis  fPDorter  ha'i  followed  the  career  of 
Sinister  Hubert.  Humphrey  from  his  term  as 
Mayor  of  Minneapolis  through  his  of't.lmf- 
!  >nely  flcht  fi.r  civil  right.s  In  the  Sena'.e 
(■£  tli*^  United  Spates  and  his  support  of 
tr.ajor  legislation  cte.siL^ned  to  improve  the 
.^me!•l^an  v^-ay  of  life.  He  has  pioneered  and 
worked  ardttonsly  for  so  many  "bi!!s  cf  Im- 
TiroveiTienf  In  which  he  ran  take  treat  pride 
r\nd  i4»tlsfaction  that  we  are  astonished  to 
leara  that  be  now  proposes  new  legislation 
'.'.hkh  he  de.scrlbcs  a.s  the  ".-in.^Ie.  nio^t  ::i.- 


portant  legislative  proposal  cf  hLs  25  ytr.rs 
lu  Congress". 

Coming  from  a  Senator  who  has  authored 
so  nxauy  go<xl  measures  one  n\ight  assume 
that  such  a  charac-terlzatlon  of  another  bill 
introduced  iti  Congress  was  simply  de?ilc;ned 
to  gain  attention  Bat  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  does  nls  homework  and  your  com- 
mentator has  learned  that  when  he  makes 
a  siaiemeiit  that  he  has  Introduced  Uie 
smgle.  most  Important  legislative  propo.sal 
in  his  lUe,  then  v^e  all  -sliould  g;lve  our  al ten- 
lion  to  the  Balanced  Nulionul  Growth  ac.d 
Development  Act  of  1974. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  create,  (.ifi- 
cially.  the  plannlr.?  for  the  future  expan.-iion 
of  the  population  and  locusiiig  public  alten- 
tioa  on  tiie  problems  of  our  largest  cities 
and  to  seek  support  from  the  public  and 
private  sector  lu  ectablislung  the  guidelines 
which  will  continue  selectl\e  and  phmned 
vtrban  renewal  in  the  largest  cl'les  while 
considering  the  nece.ssUy  of  new  •^atelllto 
cities  which  could  alleviate  the  houshig. 
transportation,  business  and  social  life  ot 
the  people. 

Kurprwingly  there  is  substantial  Hepub- 
licaii  as  well  as  DemoTatlc  support  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  for  focusing  nuMonal  attention  on 
the  need  for  a  "National  Growth  Pollcj". 
When  It  comes  to  later  specific  proposals 
there  will  doubtle.'ss  be  substantial  dirferences 


ci-ea.se  the  unemployment  rolls  even  fur- 
ther? 

Our  dairy  farmers  certainly  do  uui 
need  to  be  told  that  the  Nation  is  in  a 
state  of  reces-sion.  They  have  been  ex- 
periencing a  depression  durinp  the  last 
year,  and  our  farmers  are  generally  the 
Jiist  to  suffer  the  impact  of  a  recession 
or  depression, 

Mo.st  Ameiicans  are  not  aware  thai 
agriculture  today  requires  much  heaviei 
investments  than  in  previous  years.  High 
enerpy  costs,  along  with  increascG  price., 
for  land,  fertilizer,  credit,  machinery  and 
I'll  other  inputs  have  made  it  absoliitclv 
critical  that  farmers  can  rely  on  getting 
reasonable  prices  to  cover  most  of  their 
costs  of  production. 

Since  we  have  become  very  dependent 
on  the  export  market,  our  commodity 
prices  are  subject  to  severe  fluctuations. 
laices  to  prevent  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

The  administration  has  called  on  farm- 
ers to  step  up  production,  and  yet  it 
refuses  to  share  in  the  risks  which  are 
a  part  of  farming  today. 

The  administration,  midcr  the  author- 
ity that  it  now  possesses,  could  declare 


on  implementation  as  between  public  and     ^'^  intention  to  make  purchases  to  sup 

port  farm  commodities  at  a  reasonable 
level  near  the  cost  of  production.  Tai< 
ha-*infr  to  make  payments  to  farmers  if 
crop  prices  dropped  below  the  target 
l)rice  but  did  not  reach  the  loan  level. 
This  would  oe  one  useful  approach  that 
the  administration  could  take.  It  would 
l)rovide  a  psychological  boost  for  our 
laim  commoditities  which  is  certainly 
needed.  But  the  administration  has  not 
been  willing  to  do  anything  to  interfere 
with  the  so-called  free  market 

I  would  hope  that  our  farmers  and 
our  consumers  would  see  the  need  for 
this  lesLslation  and  the  importance  of 
.stitbili.'.ing  our  agricultural  economy.  If 
we  are  to  accept  the  administration's 
prescription  for  our  farmers  and  our 
afcricultural  economy,  we  can  expect  to 
continue  to  ride  the  roller  coaster  of 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  on  the  farms. 

Our  consumers  should  recognize  that 
thi.s  is  not  in  their  short-  or  long-term 
interests. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  let  mo 
fiuickly  and  unequivocally  state  for  the 
rocord  that  the  really  large  consumer 
of  this  countiT  Is  the  farmer,  hlm.self. 
Tlie  American  farmer  consumes  more 
steel  and  rubber  products  for  example, 
than  all  the  automobile  manufacturers 
!.Hit  together.  He  con.sumes  vast  quanti- 
ties of  petroleum.  He  consumes  large 
amounts  of  electrical  energy.  Farmers  are 
con-sumers  of  proce.ssed  foods,  and  they 
are  ooii'-umers  of  feedgralns.  So  when 
>ou  talk  about  the  consumer,  you  are 
talking  about  farmers  as  well. 

OTHER    HUMPHREY    AMENDMliNTS 

This  legislation,  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today,  also  includes  two  other 
amendments  which  I  introduced  in  com- 
mittee to  increase  the  protection  of  our 
fanners  against  the  possibility  of  lo\)ier 
prices  resulting  from  surplus  production. 
The  first  amendment  would  raise  the  re- 
sale pricc'^  of  wheat,  feedgralns  and  cot- 
t-.n  from  115  percent  of  the  loan  level 
to  115  percent  of  th?  target  prices. 

I  am  referring  to  Governments  or  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  resale 
pri,  e   t'.iat   is  established  for   whatever 


prUate  sector  empha?;ls.  But  the  eucouraulng 
tnlng  is  that  recent  hearings  on  the  subject 
lu  both  the  House  and  Senate  show  an  un- 
u;3i-<tl  consensus  on  the  need  to  establish  a 
:,-.rucLure  for  sorting  out  priorities  and  fo- 
cusing  national   attention   on   the   probleai 

Such  planning  would  take  into  account 
that  ecological  and  environmental  consid- 
erations, as  well  as  energy  problems,  mu.'it 
be  laced  as  our  pcpulation  Increases  by  at 
least  50  million  In  the  next  25  yc.irs.  By  such 
fulure  planning  the  aspirations  ol  the  in- 
dividual can  be  recognized  and  included  in 
the  established  goals  and  prluoiples  to  be 
set  in  a  cooperative  effort  by  govern niei it 
and  private  Institutions 

The  need  for  planning  Is  obviotis  and  v.e 
Intend  lo  keep  you  Informed  of  the  progress 
of  this  le;4i'-!ation  which  may  give  us  a  Joint 
eilorl  by  public  and  private  planners  who 
have  the  expertise  and  the  vision  to  establish 
the  principles  and  goals  to  give  every  Ameri- 
can a  better  toir.  .rro-.v  So  goes  the  world 
\' <&.'■. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  He  is  correct.  I  am  very 
i,rateful  to  him. 

The  cost  of  estimates  of  producing  100 
pounds  of  milk  vary  widely  from,  region 
to  reftion.  but  it  is  certainly  clear  that 
establishing  support  levels  at  85  percent 
of  parity  will  not.  and  I  repeat,  not  en- 
able our  dairy  farmers  to  break  even. 
E.sliniates  vary  sharply  in  t^nns  of  the 
cost  of  producing  100  pound.s  of  milk,  but 
it  is  clear  thai  most  dairy  farmers  are 
losing  money.  And  some  are  losing  as 
much  as  SI. 50  per  each  huncU'ed  pounds 
of  milk  produced. 

The  administration  refuses  to  face  the 
prospect  tliat  driving  more  of  our  farm- 
ers out  of  production  could  eventually 
result  in  our  being  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  our  dairy  products.  And  then 
we  would  pay  far  more  than  wo  do  today. 

I  find  it  unbelievable  that  in  the  past 
year  alone  over  3.000  of  our  Minnesota 
dairy  fanners  have  been  forced  out  of 
liroductlon.  Our  dairy  farmers  with  years 
of  experience  and  very  heavy  invest- 
ments are  now  turning  to  food  stamps 
and  welfare  assistance  because  of  farm 
income  losses. 

Does  the  administration  prefer  to  iii- 
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conunodltles  ^t  owns  or  acquires.  Under 
present  law,  if  the  Government  takes 
over  crops  under  tlie  loan  program,  the 
Government  owns  those  feedgralns  or 
cotton,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The 
danger  with  Government  ownership  of 
;my  of  these  commodities  is  that  the 
Government  seeks  to  dispose  of  them 
as  quickly  as  it  can,  and  sometimes  it 
cii-sposes  of  these  products  at  a  time  when 
the  market  is  .soft  and  thereby  pushes 
the  prices  down  furtlier. 

I  believe  that  we  need  some  de^^rce  of 
food  reserves.  I  also  believe  that  we  need 
to  liave  price  stability — not  outrageously 
liigh   prices   and   not   dcpressingljr  low 
prices,   but   somewhere   in   between   at 
measurable  and  stable  prices.  Therefore, 
I  submitted  an  amendment  in  committee 
which  would  see  to  it  that  the  Commod- 
ity Ciedit  Corporation,  in  disposing  of 
any  commodities  it  owns,  could  do  so 
only  at  115  percent  of  the  target  prices. 
Tliis  resale  provision  also  would  apply 
to  soybeans.  The  present  law  establishes 
the  resale  law  at  115  percent  of  the  loan 
level,  and.  if  we  had  bumper  crops,  this 
level  could  be  ruinous  and  invite  foreign 
nation*  to  come  in  and  buy  up  our  rom- 
moditles     at     rock-bottom     depression 
prices. 

I  should  like  the  Senate  to  consider 
this  possibiUty:  As  these  prices  go  down, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  one  of  the 
OPEC  countries  which  has  money  to 
decide  that  it  is  a  good  time  to  buy  huge 
amounts  of  American  farm  commodities 
at  ver>-  low  prices,  then  hold  them,  and 
push  the  prices  up  and  sell  them  back  to 
us  and  others  at  much  higher  prices.  We 
iiave  no  protection  today  to  prevent  that, 
except  the  protections  I  am  offeiing  in 
this  amerxlment. 

Another  amendment  which  I  offered 
would  extend  the  loan  period  for  wheat 
and  feedgralns  from  12  to  20  months.  The 
purpo.se  of  this  amendment  would  give 
farmers  better  holding  ability  to  help 
stabilize  market  prices  and  avoid  a  pre- 
mature disposal  of  their  crops.  With  the 
present  volatility  in  our  markets,  it  would 
be  extremely  helpful  for  our  farmers  to 
be  able  to  market  their  crops  in  an  order- 
ly rnamier.  Without  this  feature  many  of 
them  may  be  forced  to  sell  their  crops 
when  market  conditioiLs  are  at  their 
worst. 

We  need  to  look  at  this  measure  and 
any  subsequent  agricultural  legislation  In 
terms  of  the  needs  of  our  farmers  and 
consumers. 

I  believe  that  the  measure  we  liave 
prepared  here,  which  provides  for  some 
degi-ee  of  reserves,  will  help  stabilize 
market  prices.  Consumers  suffer  an  eco- 
nomic ripoff  when  those  prices  go  up 
too  high.  Farmers  sufifer  when  their 
prices  drop  too  low.  The  dlfBculty  is  that 
'•vhile  farm  income  drops  when  prices  go 
down,  in  the  supermarket  the  prices, 
once  they  are  up.  seldom  come  do^m.' 
Thn  t  is  why  we  need  market  stability. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  some  lessons 
over  the  past  2  years  concerning  the  need 
for  a  balanced  policy,  which  avoids  rhet- 
onc  and  deals  with  our  agricultural 
economy  and  fits  into  today's  world.  It 
I''  my  Judgment  tliat  this  bill  makes  a 
Kood  start  in  that  direction  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting  it 
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DEVIXOPING    A    KEAMSTTC   ACRICJTTLTtrRAl,    POLICY 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  a  very  commendable  speech  by  Mr. 
Melvin  H.  Middents  entitled.  "Food- 
Energy  for  the  World,"  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  February  CarglU  Crop  Bul- 
letin, and  an  editorial,  "Wheat,  Corn 
and  Milk,"  which  was  in  the  March  16 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Tlie  central  issue  which  these  two 
articles  focus  upon  is  the  need  to  de- 
velop a  realistic  food  and  agricultural 
policy.  It  has  become  apparent  that  the 
administration  does  not  have  a  policv 
and  prefers  to  distract  the  public's  at- 
tention when  the  issue  is  raised. 

The  Congress  is  ciUTently  strug^hng 
with  the  problem;  exploring  various  ave- 
nues in  an  attempt  to  discover  a  mean- 
ingful approach  to  the  issue.  It  is  im- 
perative that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
address  themselves  to  the  difficult  ques- 
tions involved  in  a  food  and  agricidtural 
policy  and  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  all 
practical  alternatives.  Congress  must 
provide  the  leadership  in  this  area  since 
the  executive  branch  seems  to  offer  httle 
more  than  slogans  or  reasons  for  not 
acting. 

The  cost  of  doing  nothing  is  likely  to 
be  further  economic  dislocation  and  tm- 
certainty  in  the  agriciUtural  community. 
This  instabihty  is  of  critical  importance 
for  oiur  economic  recovery,  but  this  con- 
nection has  often  been  overlooked  by 
some  economists. 

In  the  past  our  agricultural  and  food 
policy  has  frequently  been  formulated 
in  a  haphazard  fashion.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  points  out  the  need 
for  retrospective  analysis  of  our  agricul- 
tural system  and  discusses  the  causes  of 
the  recent  farm  price  fluctuations  which 
Irave  led  to  soaiing  constmier  prices  and 
decreasing  revemies  for  farmers 
The  editorial  states: 
There  is  no  great  mystery  about  the  basic 
reastkus  for  the  wQd  swings  in  farm  prices 
smce  1972.  TbU  country  has  largely  sold  oS 
Ito  grain  reaerves.   and   it  is  producing  in- 
creasingly for  foreign  buyers.  The  Adminis- 
tration iiealously  pursues  Its  ideal  of  a  free 
marltet  la  a  business  where  the  biggest  op- 
erators   are    state    trading   corporations— of 
which  tbe  most  important  and  most  unpre- 
dictable  is   that   of   the   Soviets.   With   low 
reserves  and  uncertain  foreign  demand,  even 
a  smaU  aliortfall   sends  prices  soaring  and 
even  a  small  surplus  turns  them  skidding 
downward.  These  fluctuations  in  grain  prices 
set  off  massively  inflationary  disruptions  in 
American    meat    and    poultry    production 
which,  particularly  in  the  case  of  beef,  can 
take    years    to    work    themselves    out.    You 
don't  need  a  Ph.D.  in  econcualcs  to  see  that 
merely  raising  the  grain  support  prices  will 
do  very  little  to  stop  this  seesawing. 


the  population  expansion  and  encourage 
food  production  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

In  conclusion,  Mi-.  Middents  considers 
alternative  approaches  to  develop  a  more 
realistic  food  and  agricultural  policy.  He 
mentions  the  possibility  of  increasing 
income  protection  for  our  farmers,  but 
his  main  conclusion  is  support  for  a  re- 
serve system. 

He  suggests  that  a  succes.sful  reserves 
policy  must:  Fii-st.  avoid  price-depressing 
surpluses;  second,  allow  market  forces  to 
function  in  normal  circumstances:  and 
third,  avoid  offering  a  protective  umbrella 
to  other  developed  nations  that  relieves 
them  of  their  stcckholding  rcspon.-ibili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Middent.-,  soundly  observes: 
A   lescrves   prosram   is  not   a   panacea   for 
the   problems   facing   American   agriculture. 
We  liave   become  convinced,   however,   that 
the  costs  of  not  liaving  such  a  policy  dictate 
the   kind   of   program   I   have   outlined.    AI- 
Ihouph   we  strongly   defend   the  Importance 
of  frpe  markets  and  the  role  of  market  nrlc- 
ing  in  guiding  supply  and  demand  responses, 
we  also  recognize  that  major  supply  adjust- 
ments  can   only   be   made   in   the   followini; 
crop  year.  Volatility  In  world  production  and 
consequent  volatility  In  world  trade  suggest 
that  the  demand  for  U.S.  production  will  varv 
substantially  from  year  to  vear.  A   reserves 
policy  designed  to  reinforce  the  market  orien- 
tation  of  American   agriculture   would  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  tool   for  dealing  with 
this  variation  than  export  controls.  Moreover, 
by  providing  increased  supply  assurance  for 
consumers   a   re.servcs   program    would    con- 
tribute to  stronger  markets  for  grains  and  oil- 
seeds over  time. 


It  is  quite  clear  that  our  agricultural 
system  faces  long-term  imcertainty  which 
requires  Iwig-range  solutions.  Because  of 
sharply  fluctuating  export  demand  and 
possible  changes  in  weather  patterns,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  face  scarcity  as  well 
as  years  when  there  may  be  surplus  pro- 
duction. This  is  iwecisely  why  our  farm- 
ers are  now  so  concerned  about  the  pros- 
pect of  finther  price  decreases  resulting 
from  btimper  crops. 

TTie  Middents  speech  also  discusses 
the  World  Food  Conference  and  the  Im- 
iwrtance  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  slow 


These  two  statements  provide  some  per- 
ceptive comments  which  should  be  of  as- 
sistance in  dealing  with  the  major  agri- 
cultinal  concerns  facing  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  statements  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recofd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pood— E.NFRCv  for  the  World 
(By  Melvin  H.  Middents) 
Tliaiik  you  for  again  inviting  me  to  speak 
at  your  Farm  Forum.  I  am  sorry  I  was  miable 
to  attend  last  year,  but  I  understand  Dick 
Goldberg  delivered  my  speech  superbly.  Dick 
claims  that  he  was  even  better  In  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  period  when  he  was  not  con- 
stramed  by  tlie  text  I  have  prepared. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  which  factors  af- 
fecting agricultural  prospects  deserve  the 
most  attenUon  la  a  period  of  uncertainty 
such  as  we  now  have.  We  are  In  the  midst 
of  a  worldwide  recession.  The  major  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  world  are  suffering 
from  stagnant  consumer  demand  and  rising 
unemployment  of  people  and  resources.  This 
situation  is  aggravated  by  rapid  advances  in 
consumer  and  wholesale  prices,  and  the  com- 
bined problems  of  recession  and  inflation  arc 
helgliiened  by  a  difficult  energy  situation. 
Solutions  to  the  worlds  energy  proljlems 
remiiiu  far  from  clear. 

Agriculture  is  faring  reasonably  well  In 
this  diilicult  period— and  much  bc'tter  than 
many  other  industries  in  our  country.  Even 
within  ogrlciUture.  however,  we  face  serious 
potential  problems  and  Important  policy  al- 
ternatives. In  my  comments  today  I  would 
like  to  identify  the  emerging  factors  to  which 
farm  and  food  policy  should  be  responding 
and  to  suggest  some  of  the  most  Important 
policy  choices  which  we  wUl  be  asked  to 
niake. 
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AGRICULTURE    IN    THE    SEVENTIES 

In  1972  world  production  of  grains  and 
oilseeds  decreased  for  the  first  time  in  over 
two  decades.  US.  production  was  relatively 
high,  but  adverse  weather  conditions  in  ma- 
jor producing  areas  outside  of  the  US.  re- 
duced foreign  production  and  contributed 
to  strong  foreign  demand  for  US.  farm  com- 
modities. We  witnessed  a  major  increa.se  m 
U.S.  exports  and  drawdown  of  carryover 
stocks.  World  grain  exports  In  1972  increased 
24  million  tons  over  tlie  preceding  i.e.ir. 
US.  graiii  e.xport.s  incre.ised  30  million  tons 
in  order  to  malce  up  for  the  shorifalls  of  other 
traditional  e.xporters. 

Production  in  1973  increased  nearly  10  per- 
cent worldwide,  bul  deniaud  remained  -troiisj 
as  the  major  developed  countries  experienced 
a  simultaneous  economic  boom.  Consequent- 
ly, there  was  little  rebuilding  of  food  stocks 
that  had  been  depleted  in  1972  and  little 
cushion  provided  for  the  sliort falls  in  pro- 
duction that  followed  in  1974. 

Total  world  grains  production  in  1974  was 
again  disappointing.  Perhaps  you  recall  that 
at  this  time  last  ye.ir  we  were  optimistic 
about  U.S.  production  for  1974.  Acreage  and 
jleld  projections  implied  record  production. 
A  more  sobering  picture  of  US.  and  world 
agriciUtural  production  emerged,  however, 
as  the  year  progressed  Adverse  weather  con- 
ditions in  parts  of  Canada,  Russia,  India 
and  the  US.  contributed  to  the  second 
downturn  in  world  production  in  three  years. 
It  now  appears  that  total  world  grains 
production  in  1974  was  about  910  million 
metric  tons  or  about  6  percent  less  than 
total  production  in  1973.  Carryover  of  all 
grains  by  the  end  of  this  crop  year  is  ex- 
pected to  fall  to  80  million  tons— <lown  from 
100  million  tons  last  year.  This  will  be  the 
lowest  carryover  in  decades  and  only  one- 
half  the  level  Just  five  years  ago. 

The  situation  in  the  US.  reflects  the  tight 
stipply  situation  worldwide.  With  an  expected 
total  wheat  dl.sappearance  of  1.780  billion 
bushels  during  1974-75.  we  .should  have  a 
carryover  next  June  30  of  about  260  million 
bushels — or  10  million  bushels  more  than 
our  carryUi  this  year.  The  supply  of  feed 
grai.is  in  the  U  S.  is  even  tighter.  Although 
total  corn  utilization — domestic  and  ex- 
port— will  be  down  more  than  1  billion 
bushels  this  year,  carryout  Is  expected  to 
be  only  about  325  million  bushels  next  Octo- 
ber due  to  the  small  size  of  this  year's  crop. 
Although  projections  are  very  tentative 
at  this  point.  I  can  tell  you  that  assuming 
average  weather  conditions  prevail  produc- 
tion will  be  up  next  year.  We  are  projecting 
a  6  1  to  6  3  bUlion  bushel  corn  crop  and  a 
2  to  2  2  billion  bushel  wheat  crop.  Spring 
wheat  production  may  account  for  425  to 
525  million  bushels  of  total  wheat  produc- 
tion. This  compares  with  370  million  bushels 
in  1974.  Of  this  amount,  105  million  bushels 
may  be  durum  compared  with  80  million 
bushels  last  year. 

If  these  production  projections  are  r<?ached 
or  exceeded,  we  may  see  some  rebuilding  of 
stocks  In  the  US.  and  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Developments  outside  of  the  US.  of 
course,  will  be  equally  Important  in  dictating 
prices  and  carryovers  for  next  year. 

This  diicu.-^ion  of  expected  prodf.otlon 
iias  necessarily  been  general  and  conditional. 
The  high  degree  of  supply  variability  which 
'.ve  have  experienced  during  ilie  past  three 
\ears  has  demon.strated  the  uncertauities 
of  projecting  crop  production. 

Discussions  of  the  longer-term  outlook  for 
supply  and  demand  should  be  approached 
with  even  more  caution.  Pood  experts  diTer 
in  their  assessments  of  the  prospects  for  fti- 
ture  world  food  production.  While  there  is 
no  definitive  evidence  at  this  pouu  in  time. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  we  have  moved  into 
a  period  of  chronic  food  shortage.  This  Is 
not  to  argue,  however,  that  we  will  return 
shortly  to  a  period  of  surplus  production. 
Supplies  may  remain  tight  for  a  number  of 


years  depending  on  the  weather  conditions 
in  forihcomlJig  growing  seasons.  In  looking 
at  prospects  for  the  balance  of  the  seventies, 
liowever.  I  believe  that  the  evidence  points 
most  strongly  to  a  situation  characterized 
by  world  food  supplies  varying  above  and 
below  a  trend  of  rising  world  demand. 

Evaluation  of  pro-spective  food  availability, 
of  cour.se,  must  also  include  an  evaluation  of 
likely  demand  dex-elopments.  As  with  supply, 
experiences  during  the  past  three  years  sug- 
gest some  important  developments  on  the 
demand  side.  Steadily  increasmg  demand  for 
nu-m  commodities  ha.s  traditionally  been  at- 
tributed to  two  major  factors:  growth  in 
population  and  increa.slng  per  capita  income. 
A  direct  correlation  exists  between  rising 
consumer  afauence  and  upgraded  diets. 
G.-owth  in  per  capita  incomes  means  In- 
creased demand  for  meat,  milk  and  eggs 
and  consequently  increased  consumption  of 
grains  ar.d  osl.seeds. 

The  general  economic  Improvement 
•iuoiighout  the  world  s^ince  World  War  II 
has  led  to  growth  in  per  capi'a  consump- 
tion— both  in  developed  and  developing 
covmtries.  Whether  this  pattern  of  growth 
continues  will  depend  on  future  economic 
developments,  including  possibly  a  wor.sen- 
ing  world  rece.ssion.  Just  as  growth  in  con- 
i.tiinp:ion  durnig  the  past  three  years  has 
been  tied  to  economic  boom,  reduced  per 
capita  consumption  may  follow  from  the 
.slow  down  in  economic  acliviiy  that  we  are 
now  experiencing. 

Population  trends  are  much  more  pre- 
clR fable,  and  the  impact  of  growing  popula- 
tion on  world  food  consumption  is  clear. 
World  population  currently  is  approaching 
4  billion  people.  It  is  increasmg  approxi- 
mately 7,5  to  80  million  people  each  year  or 
about  210,000  people  each  day.  This  means 
that  the  world  must  feed  a  group  of  "new" 
people  each  day  which  Is  equal  In  size  to 
2',  times  the  combined  populations  of  Fargo 
and  Moorhead.  Many  demographers  now  esti- 
mate that  by  the  year  2000  world  population 
may  reach  or  exceed  7  billion  people. 

Commercial  demand  for  food  Is  influenced 
-ignincantly  by  population  growth.  Equally 
important,  however.  Is  the  impact  of  popula- 
tion growth  on  food  aid  requirements  and 
the  needs  of  developing  countries.  Two-thirds 
of  the  world's  population  now  live — or  more 
realLstically  only  exist — In  the  under-devel- 
oped or  developing  nations.  Not  only  is  the 
base  population  of  the  Third  World  large,  but 
•he  rate  of  iiicrea.se  is  also  high.  The  world 
population  growth  rate  is  about  2  percent, 
init  in  some  developing  countries  it  exceeds 
■i  percen'. 

This  disproportionate  growth  In  popula- 
tion, if  it  continues,  will  have  serious  conse- 
quences on  the  future  distribution  of  world 
food.  The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
iFAO)  of  the  United  Nations  estimates  that 
based  on  current  population  and  production 
trends,  the  gap  between  production  and  need 
la  developing  countries  will  rise  within  the 
next  ten  to  fifteen  years  from  the  current 
level  of  25  million  tons  to  as  much  as  85  mil- 
lion tons  annually.  Even  if  a  transfer  of  this 
hvrge  a  quantity  of  grain  annually  were  logis- 
tically  possible,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect 
that  developing  countries  will  have  financial 
reserves  sufficiently  large  to  translate  their 
food  needs  Into  commercial  food  demand. 
There  Ls  also  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
world  commitment  to  food  aid  will  be  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  difference. 

International  food  problem.?  such  as  these 
ate  important  to  the  United  States  and  are 
li.-.ely  to  Influence  development  of  future 
farm  and  food  policy  Decisions  made  at  the 
recently  completed  World  Food  Conference 
(-••ve  an  indication  of  the  directions  in  which 
V. e  are  lii-iely  to  move. 

Alihoui,,'h  the  ultimate  impact  of  that  Con- 
ference is  still  uncertain,  we  know  that  the 
delegates  arrived  at  a  consensus  on  some  Im- 
portant lssue.<!    .Among  other  de'~ision«,  they 


agreed  tliat  cooperative  methods  for  stock- 
piling grains  should  be  negotiated  among  im. 
porting  and  exporting  nations  as  a  safeguard 
against  sudden  emergencies  and  the  vagaries 
of  weather.  There  was  also  agreement  that 
increased  production  in  developing  coimtrles 
should  be  a  priority  objective  and  that  in- 
puts and  incentives  designed  to  achieve  this 
objective  should  be  encouraged. 

The  success  of  the.se  programs  and  others 
outlined  at  the  Conference  wUl  depend  on 
the  specifics  that  are  negotiated  by  working 
groups  that  will  meet  shortly.  It  is  already 
clear,  ho'.vever,  that  world  food  security  is  an 
important  international  issue  of  growing  con- 
cern among  botli  developed  and  developing 
iiations. 

I  have  dis.niased  thus  far  the  recent  trends 
;'i  world  food  production,  the  major  factors 
intluencuig  world  demand  for  agricultural 
commodi'ies  and  the  Importance  of  the  agri- 
cultural development  and  food  aid  needs  of 
developing  countries.  These  three  develop- 
ments provide  a  starting  point  from  which 
■  o  assess  the  conditions  to  which  food  and 
I  arm  policy  should  respond  In  the  balance  of 
'Ills  decade.  Developments  in  two  other  areas 
.-eem  etiually  important  in  this  regard.  The 
lirst  IS  in  the  area  of  agricultural  trade;  the 
.second  relates  to  recent  changes  in  inpvit 
costs. 

It  is  difficult  to  discu.ss  American  agricul- 
ture without  at  the  same  time  talking  about 
world  food  needs  and  the  impact  of  agricul- 
I  iral  trade  on  the  U.S.  During  the  past 
marketing  year  the  U.S.  exported  the  prod- 
uce from  nearly  1  out  of  every  3  acres 
harvest^ed.  Wheat  exports  have  been  rela- 
tively even  more  significant,  accounting  for 
nearly  ^4  of  annual  production  in  recent 
years.  In  this  period  of  rising  Import  costs 
the  contribution  of  these  exports  to  the  U.S. 
trade  balance  and  to  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  is  essential.  Equally  Important  are  the 
Jobs  and  income  created  In  agriculture  and 
its  supporting  industries. 

Because  farm  exports  are  central  to  agri- 
cultural and  economic  prosperity  in  the  U.S.. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  recent  develop- 
ments and  potential  uncertainties  In  agii- 
cultural  trade.  Since  1972  when  the  Soviet 
Union  first  came  Into  U.S.  markets  to  buy 
substantial  quantities  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  the  impact  of  state-controlled  buy- 
mg  on  world  trade  patterns  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  increasing  concern.  Purchases  by  the 
PRC  and  the  USSR  during  each  of  the  last 
three  crop  years  have  been  significant.  We 
know  that  purchases  by  the  Soviet  Union 
reflect  a  commitment  made  by  that  govern- 
ment to  increase  substantially  domestic  meat 
consumption.  This  year,  In  a  period  of  high 
feed  grain  prices  in  which  most  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  are  reducing  their  produc- 
tion of  grain-fed  beef,  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
pears not  to  be  rationing  consumption  in 
response  to  higher  prices.  Whether  world 
economic  conditions  will  become  sufliciently 
tight  to  require  that  the  Soviet  Union  ad- 
just or  moderate  Its  commitment  to  meat 
consumption  Is  not  at  all  clear. 

The  buying  intentions  of  the  PRC  are  also 
a  subject  of  some  uncertainty.  Just  last  week 
contracts  for  600,000  tons  of  wheat  to  be 
delivered  from  next  month  through  Sep- 
tember were  reportedly  canceled  by  the 
Chinese.  The  canceled  contracts  represent 
■i  of  the  total  wheat  that  had  been  regis- 
tered for  delivery  to  Clilna  between  now 
and  m:d-I976.  Last  year.  In  contrast,  the 
Chinese  were  our  biggest  customer  for 
waea*.  importing  three  million  tons. 

Otlier  more  traditional  forms  of  trade  pro- 
teciion  also  distort  market  allocation  and  the 
impact  of  price  changes  on  trsule  flows.  For 
example,  the  continuing  isolation  of  the 
European  Community  from  the  Impact  of 
world  market  prices  shifts  the  burden  of  ad- 
justment onto  freer  market  economies.  The 
upcoming  multinational  trade  negotiations— 
the  Tokyo  Round — offer  an  opportunity  for 
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reducin;;  these  barriers  to  freer  apricultfiral 
::ide.  To  do  so  could  lead  to  more  efficient 
allocation  of  the  world's  agricultural  re- 
-ources  over  time  and  a  continuing  opportu- 
:nty  ft>r  U.S.  farmers  to  produce  for  the 
c.\pjrt  market. 

The  final  development  that  I  believe  Is 
;mpori.iiit  to  consider  is  o:ie  wiili  which 
:u05t  of  you  are  already  aware — that  Ls,  the 
recent  sub.stantial  appreciation  of  the  costs 
of  inputs  u.^ed  In  agricultural  production. 
The  catiscs  of  higher  input  costs  have  been 
many.  Higher  costs  have  resulted.  In  part, 
fram  tiie  general  level  of  price  appreciation 
la  the  U.S.  Farm  Implements,  for  example, 
have  rl-.en  in  price  along  with  other  durable 
jj.iods  produced  in  the  U.S. 

The  quadrupling  of  oil  prices  by  OPEC  has 
also  had  a  major  impact  on  agricultural  pro- 
duction costs.  A  recent  USD.\  estimate  of  fuel 
utilization  indicated  that  a  conservative  as- 
sessment of  the  fuel  used  in  producing  food 
would  place  it  at  13  percent  of  total  U.S.  con- 
sumption. It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
higher  oil  prices  have  had  a  major  impact  on 
farm  production  costs. 

The  cost  of  farm  inputs  has  incre.ised  for 
another  important  reason — one  linked  closely 
to  the  farm  economy  Itself.  Very  simply,  the 
price  of  many  Inputs  has  Increased  because 
•viie  demand  for  these  Inputs  has  grown  sub- 
itaiitlally.  High  cormnodity  prices  provide  a 
>.*rong  incentive  for  farmers  to  increase  pro- 
duction. Efforts  to  Incre.xse  production.  In 
turn,  lead  to  Increased  demand  for  seed,  fer- 
tilizer, farm  chemicals  and  other  production 
inputs.  In  those  Instances  Ir  which  the  sup- 
ply of  the  input  cannot  be  Increased  In  the 
short  run,  price  rises  to  ration  supply  and  to 
provide  Incentives  for  Increased  production 
over  the  long  terra.  The  recent  Jump  in  fer- 
tilizer prices  provides  a  good  example  of  this 
plienomenon.  High  fertilizer  prices  are  pro- 
viding the  Incentive  for  needed  investment 
in  production  capacity.  When  new  production 
(■(imes  on  line,  we  may  see  a  decline  In  the 
re.U  cost  of  fertilizer.  'This  development  may 
also  occur  in  the  case  of  other  farm  inputs. 
To  the  extent  that  high  input  costs  are  re- 
Ir.ted  to  recent,  abrupt  changes  in  demand 
tliey  may  move  back  to  more  normal  levels  as 
the  economy  adjtists  over  time. 

F.ARM  POLICY  :  ISSUES  AND  ALTERN.'iTIVFS 

Tlie  developments  which  I  have  outlined 
.ig-gest  the  nature  of  the  problems  and  op- 
portunities to  which  agriculture  will  be  asked 
to  respond  in  the  balance  of  this  decade.  The 
current  environment,  however.  Is  an  uncer- 
tain one.  Events  may  unfold  In  any  one  of  a 
tiumber  of  ways.  The  prospective  balance  be- 
tween world  food  supply  and  demand  Is  un- 
certain. The  food  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries pose  Important  challenges  to  world  food 
.security,  and  International  solutions  to  deal 
with  the,^  problems  may  alter  the  environ- 
ment for  commercial  agi-iculture.  Trade  In 
agricultural  commodities  is  Important  to 
world  food  security  and  is  growing,  but  agri- 
cultural trade  patterns  are  also  uncertain. 
Finally,  recent  changes  in  the  cost  structure 
i>f  farm  inputs  raise  additional  problems  for 
[iomestic  farm  policy. 

Despite  this  uncertainty,  short-term  eon- 
-erns  are  causing  attention  to  focus  on  policy 
alternatives  to  existing  farm  programs  and 
'egisiation.  The  Senate  AgrlciUture  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  Senator  Talmadge.  begins 
hearings  today  on  this  subject.  The  hearings 
will  continue  this  week  and  will  begin  again 
the  week  of  February  17.  Tlie  starting  point 
lor  discussion  before  the  Committee  is  a  bill 
recently  Introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey. 
The  Senator's  bill,  if  adopted,  would:  (1) 
false  loan  and  target  prices;  (2)  establish  a 
reserves  program  with  government-held 
stocks;  and  (3)  Initiate  programs  to  license 
and  control  exports. 

While  some  short-term  problems  may  dic- 
tate changes  In  the  administration  of  farm 
programs    or    perhaps    even    legislative    re- 


sponses such  as  these,  there  is  also  a  risk 
that  major  permanent  changes  made  now 
in  farm  legislation  could  prove  counter- 
productive over  time.  If  Instead  policies  are 
pursued  which  preserve  options  for  later  ad- 
justments, more  efl'ectlve  programs  for  pro- 
tecting long-term  fundamental  interests  may 
evolve. 

The  risks  posed  by  policy  alternatives  In- 
volving major  adjustments  of  price  supports 
oiler  one  example.  As  I  suggested  earlier, 
input  costs  for  farm  production  have  In- 
creased substantially  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years.  Because  many  of  these  higher 
input  costs  reflect  higher  levels  of  demand 
puFhing  up  against  limited  production  ca- 
pacity. It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
real  costs  of  some  farm  Inputs  would  mod- 
erate if  the  U.S.  moved  Into  a  period  of  more 
ample  food  supplies.  Very  simply,  the  high 
prices  being  paid  now  for  agricultural  com- 
modities may  be  supporting  farm  input 
prices  at  levels  above  those  which  will  pre- 
vail over  time.  If  this  is  the  case,  to  respond 
to  current  high  Input  costs  by  moving  sup- 
port prices  permanently  to  substantially 
higher  levels  would  be  unwise. 

Price  props  above  long-term  equilibrium 
levels  would  lead  to  overinvestment  In 
farming  and  the  problems  of  surplus  pro- 
duction so  prevalent  in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 
Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  high  price 
.supports  were  capitalized  Into  land  values 
and  other  farm  resources,  production  costs 
would  be  artificially  Inflated,  eroding  income 
gains  to  farmers.  Finally,  farmers  in  the  U.S. 
would  not  benefit  If  farm  prices  were  again 
supported  at  noncompetitive  levels  encour- 
figtng  overexpanslon  in  production  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

This  is  not  to  suggest,  however,  that  there 
is  no  need  for  Increased  Income  protection 
tor  farmers  during  the  next  crop  year.  If 
production  reaches  the  levels  now  projected 
and  demand  softens  due  to  worsening  eco- 
nomic conditions,  commodity  prices  could 
fall  dramatically,  squeezing  farm  incomes. 

Implementation  of  a  reserves  program  of- 
fers one  potential  solution.  Government 
purchases  of  reserve  stocks  at  specified  prices 
would  provide  temporary  support  without 
the  risks  of  a  permanent  adjustment  of  price 
supports  to  substantially  higher  levels. 

Since  frequent  discussion  of  reserves  pro- 
posals has  led  to  some  unnecessary  and  un- 
fortunate confusion.  I  would  like  to  be  very 
clear  about  CarglU's  Ideas  on  this  subject. 

We  believe  that  a  successful  reserves  pol- 
icy must:  1)  avoid  price-depressing  sur- 
pluses; 2)  allow  market  forces  to  function 
in  normal  circumstances;  and  3)  avoid  of- 
fering a  protective  umbreUa  to  other  devel- 
oped nations  that  relieves  them  of  their 
stockholding  responsibilities. 

By  limiting  the  quantities  which  the  gov- 
ernment could  purchase  and  providing  for  a 
wide  band  between  the  acquisition  and  the 
release  price  levels,  these  objectives  could  be 
met.  If  reserve  stocks  were  not  released 
back  Into  commercial  channels  unless  prices 
increased  to  levels  at  least  two  or  more  times 
acquisition  prices,  market  forces  would  be 
permitted  to  encourage  needed  supply  and 
demand  responses. 

A  reserves  program  Is  not  a  panacea  for  the 
pioblems  facing  American  agriculture.  We 
have  become  convinced,  however,  that  the 
costs  of  not  having  such  a  policy  dictate  the 
kind  of  program  I  have  outlined.  Although 
we  strongly  defend  the  Importance  of  free 
markets  and  the  role  of  market  pricing  in 
guiding  supply  and  demand  responses,  we 
also  recognize  that  major  supply  adjust- 
ments can  only  be  made  in  the  following 
crop  year.  Volatility  In  world  production  and 
consequently  volatility  hi  world  trade  sug- 
gests that  the  demand  for  U.S.  production 
will  vary  substantially  from  year  to  year.  A 
reserves  policy  designed  to  reinforce  the 
market  reorientation  of  American  agricul- 
ture would  provide  a  more  effective  tool  for 


dcpUt'.g  with  this  variation  than  export  con- 
tiols.  Moreover,  by  providing  Increased  sup- 
ply assurance  for  consumers  a  reserves  pro- 
gram would  contribute  to  stronger  markets 
lor  yraiiis  and  oU-ccds  over  time. 

CONCLUSION 

-Mtliough  tlie  environment  in  which  ve 
must  now  operate  is  an  uncertain  one,  I  am 
confident  that  American  agriculture  wUl 
continue  to  prosper  by  being  respontive  to 
changing  needs  and  conditions.  The  Issues 
of  farm  and  food  policy  which  I  have  re- 
viev,ed  briefly  are  important  ones  which 
.s};ould  be  given  .serious  consideration.  I 
hope  that  tlie  comments  I  have  made  to- 
day will  provide  a  sound  basis  from  whi^h  to 
continue  tlie  ueceiisary  di.UOn'ue  that  will 
lead  to  their  re^oUuion. 

TliOnk  vou. 


IFroiu  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16,  K-Tj] 
Whf.\t,  Corn,  and  Milk 
Or.iin  prices,  sinking  rapidly  for  the  past 
hve  months,  offer  the  latest  example  of  the 
dangerous  Instability  that  has  overtaken 
American  agriculture.  The  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  responded  in  a  manner 
that  is  as  conventional  as  It  is  narrow  and 
inadequate.  The  committee  has  reported  out 
an  emergency  bUl  that  merely  raises  and 
broadens  price  supports  for  one  year.  The  re- 
sult is  an  equally  conventional  political 
quarrel.  Some  of  the  farmers  angrily  charge 
that  even  the  committee's  higher  supports 
would  not  cover  their  production  costs.  Con- 
sumers' organizations  denounce  the  bill  be- 
cause it  would  raise  some  prices  and  prevent 
others  from  sinking.  The  Ford  administra- 
tion is  threatening  a  veto  because  the  higher 
subsidy  levels  would  cost  the  federal  govern- 
ment nearly  a  billion  dollars.  Nobody  seems 
to  be  thhiking  much  about  what  has  gone 
WTong  in  our  agricultural  system  over  tlie 
past  .several  years  or  how  a  durable  remedy 
might  be  constructed. 

There  is  no  great  mystery  about  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  wild  swings  in  farm  prices 
since  1972.  This  country  has  largely  sold  oil 
its  grain  reserves,  and  it  Is  producing  m- 
creasingly  for  foreign  buyers.  The  admin- 
istration zealously  pursues  its  ideal  of  a  free 
market  in  a  business  where  the  biggest  op- 
erators are  slate  trading  corporations — of 
which  the  most  Important  and  most  unpre- 
dictable is  that  of  the  Soviets.  With  low  re- 
serves and  uncertain  foreign  demand,  even 
a  small  shortfall  sends  prices  soaring  and 
even  a  small  surplus  turns  them  skidding 
downward.  The.se  fluctuations  in  grain  prices 
.set  off  massively  Inflationary  disruptions  in 
American  meat  and  poultry  production 
which,  particularly  In  the  case  of  beef  can 
take  years  to  work  themselves  out.  'Vou  don't 
need  a  PhD  in  economics  to  see  that  merely 
raising  the  grain  support  prices  will  do  very 
little  to  stop  this  seasawing. 

The  House  Agricultvu-e  Committee's  bill  is 
particularly  unfortunate  In  its  tendency  to 
set  farmers  and  consumers  against  each 
other.  The  two  sides  have  a  strong  common 
interest  In  stabilizing  prices.  Wheat  and  corn 
growers  liked  the  idea  of  a  swinging  market 
as  long  as  it  kept  swinging  upward.  But  now 
that  it  has  turned  and  the  farmers  perceive 
their  peril,  it  becomes  possible — In  political 
terms — for  Congress  to  work  toward  a  com- 
prehensive national  farm  policy. 

If  fanners  want  government  insurance 
against  sudden  drops  in  prices,  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  concede  that  consumers  have 
an  equal  right  to  insurance  against  sudden 
leaps  in  prices.  Consumers,  for  their  part,  are 
going  to  have  to  get  used  to  the  idea  that 
food  prices  cannot  safely  be  pushed  down 
much.  This  country  has  now  made  a  sound 
decision  to  work  toward  unprecedentedly 
high  grain  production.  Prices  are  going  to 
have  to  be  held  high  enotigh  to  cover  ex- 
tremely Intensive  cultivation.  While  there  is 
a  compelling  case  to  be  made  for  higher  price 
support  for  grain,  there  is  an  equally  strong 
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case  for  federal  int,orveiition  to  keep  er- 
ratic and  iniexpected  foreign  pxirchases  from 
deranging  the  naarket.  That  means  either  ex- 
port controls  or  liiglier  reserve^,  and  perhaps 
a  combination  of  the  two. 

The  case  of  tlie  dairy  industry  is  quire  dif- 
ferent, and  liore  the  Agriciilt\irc  Conmntiee  s 
bill  is  on  aitogeilitr  the  wroni,;  track.  While 
the  country  needs  more  ,'rain  to  meet  world- 
wide demand,  we  aiready  ha\e  a  .snb.slantial 
surplus  of  milk  1  he  etfei-t  of  the  committees 
generosity  in  ras.suig  dairv  snpports  is  to  in- 
crease tiiat  oversiippiv  at  great  expense  to 
the  con.siimer.  The  AKiiciiIture  Departmesit 
estimates  that  the  effect  nf  the  committees 
formula,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  would  be  to 
rai.se  tlie  price  of  milk  8  rent.s  a  galion.  rlie 
price  of  cheese  10  cents  a  poiiiul  and  ihe  price 
of  butter  20  cent,  a  pound.  Tiie  dair\nien'.s 
distre.ss  laot.  year  wa.,  mainly  owed  to  the 
steady  rise  m  tlie  oo.st  of  feed  for  tlieir  cuus. 
But  since  la.st  fall  the  decline  in  gi-aln  prite.i 
has  transferred  the  di.stre.ss  to  liie  gr.iin  pro- 
ducers and  brought  a  significant  measure  of 
relief  to  the  dairy  industry. 

The  United  States  cannot  expect  to  reliun 
to  the  kind  of  s'abiuty  in  food  prices  that  it 
enjoyed  before  la72.  when  we  deliberately 
held  our  domestic  prices  far  above  world 
levels.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  richer  now. 
and  well  able  to  bid  on  our  markets  But 
neither  does  this  co\mtry  have  to  endure  in- 
definitely the  kind  of  nudniglu  raids,  specu- 
lative pounces,  and  unexpected  .shortages 
that  our  markets  have  suffered  over  tlie  last 
several  years.  The  Hou.se  committee  has 
wasted  its  opportunity  to  adapt  American 
agricultural  policy  to  the^>e  new  circum- 
stances. It  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  take  a 
broader  view. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  Pie.sideiit.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prehident.  what  is  the 
parhamentary  .situation?  Is  there  a  time 
hmit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Theie 
Is  a  time  hmit  on  the  bill.  Tliiid  reading 
has  been  had  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Proidcnt.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes  and  tliat  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  30TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LIBERA- 
TION OF  THE  SURVIVORS  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-,  -^re.sident,  I  intend 
to  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk,  have  it 
read  by  the  clerk,  and  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
First,  however.  I  wish  to  explain  the  .sit- 
uation and  what  the  resolution  is  about. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  requests 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
proclaim  April  6,  1975,  as  a  dav  ot  ob- 
servance of  the  30th  anniveisaiy  of  the 
liberation  of  the  .survivors  of  the  holo- 
caust, the  Hitler  holocau.-,t.  It  is  the  day 
upon  which  the  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  liberated  the  .sur- 
vivors of  Biichenwald.  exposing  to  the 
world  the  shameful  genocide  committed 
by  the  Third  Reich. 

The  re.solution  pa.'-sed  tiiis  body  as  a 
concurrent  resolution  a  few  days  ago.  It 
went  over  to  the  other  body,  where  it 
bogged  down  because  of  no  problem  af- 
fecting the  substance  or  the  substantive 
question  in  thi.s  resolution,  but  because 
they  are  having  problems  about  suspen- 


sion day  and  whether  tliey  should  or 
should  not  have  these  resolutions  dealt 
with  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  through  no  fault  whatever 
with  the  substance  of  the  matter;  it  is 
simply  tlie  procedures  in  the  other  body. 
Because  the  date  is  sa  close  and  will 
occur  while  we  are  still  in  recess  for  the 
holiday.  I  felt  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  convert  it  to  a  Senate  re.solution. 

Mr.  Piesident.  based  upon  that  de- 
scription. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  re.-ohition  be  called  up  at  this  lime 
for  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Tlic  reso- 
lution will  he  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  lead  as  fjUows: 

•A  Senate  resolution  to  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  April  6.  1975.  a-s  a  day  of 
observance  of  the  tiiirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  survivors  of  the  holorau.st. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
di.scus.sed  this  matter  with  Senator 
Mansfield  and  Senator  Byrd  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  and  wi'h  Senator  Hrusk.a, 
who  is  the  ranking  member  of  tlie  Judi- 
ciarj-  Committee,  on  the  minority  side; 
all  have  expres.sed  their  satisfaction  with 
having  it  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  l?3'  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

SFNAIf:  Ri  SoLl'TiON    12,3 

Rr<!olicft.  Tliat  the  sixth  day  of  April  1!»7,') 
IS  hereby  marked  in  commemoration  f>f  the 
thirtletl\  anni.ersary  of  the  liberation  of  the 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust.  It  was  on  that 
day  in  1945  Uiat  the  Allied  .soldiers  liberated 
the  survivors  of  Buchenwald  concentration 
camp  expo.-jing  to  the  world  the  shameful 
'jfiKKide  committed  bv  the  Third  Reich. 

In  order  that  such  inhumanity  never  be 
fi  rtiotten  the  President  is  re<juesied  to  i^.-vie 
a  proclamation  in\ltl!ig  the  people  of  the 
Uniied  State.s  to  ob.serve  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


AGRICULTURAL    PRICE    SUPPORTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iHR.  4296 >  to  ad- 
lUst  tart,'et  prices,  loan  and  purcha.se 
levels  on  the  1975  ci-ops  of  upland  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  to  provide 
IH-ice  suppoi  t  tor  milk  at  80  per  centum 
of  parity  with  quarterly  adjustments  for 
the  period  ending  March  31.  1976.  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

.Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  vir-ki'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  \hf  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Piesident.  as  you 
may  realize  and  as  tlie  distinguished 
ihauman  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Asricultuie  certainly 
know.  Calilornias  No.  1  industry  is  agri- 
culture. Approximately  280.000  people 
work  on  farms  m  California,  more  than 
any  other  State  in  the  country.  Thus,  it 
goes  again.st  my  natural  inclination  to 
contemplate  voting  against  any  bill 
which  is  designed  to  improve  the  lot  of 
farmers.  But.  I  see  no  course  other  than 
to  vote  against  the  bill  that  has  been 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture. 

Many  larm  experts  argue  that  there 
should  not  be  a  farm  bill  at  all  this  year. 
It  is  their  contention  that   we  should 


allow  the  free  market  to  work  its  will 
That  is  certainly  the  position  of  Secre- 
tai-y  Butz  in  his  pleas  to  stand  behind 
the  1973  farm  bill  until  it  has  had  a  rea- 
sonable trial  period. 

While.  I  see  .some  merit  in  that  argu- 
ment. I  am  convinced  that  an  emergencv 
situation  does  exist  in  American  agri- 
culture today.  The  challenge  for  many 
farmers  is  the  minimization  of  loss 
rather  than  the  maximization  of  profit. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  asking 
American  farmers  to  produce  record 
crops  to  help  alleviate  the  food  shortages 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  recognize  that 
there  are  substantial  pressures  on  the 
.small  family  farmer  today. 

And  thus  if  we  are  asking  a  wheat 
fai  mcr  in  Nebraska  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum crop  his  land  will  yield  so  that 
children  in  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren in  South  America  or  Africa,  will 
have  enough  to  eat,  it  is  not  only  fai.- 
but  necessary  to  assure  the  farmer  that 
tlie  increased  supply  will  not  drive  prices 
so  low  that  he  cannot  realize  a  decent 
profit.  That  is  why  I  was  happy  to  learn 
thin  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  other  body 
which  attempted  to  reconcile  the  needs 
of  the  farmer  with  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer. When  that  bill  came  over,  I  was 
i-elieved  to  see  that  there  was  substantial 
support  in  the  other  body  for  a  1-year 
compromise  bill,  and  I  was  hopeful  that 
there  would  be  similar  support  in  the 
Senate  so  we  could  pass  the  same  legisla- 
tion, send  it  straight  on  to  the  President, 
and  have  it  signed  into  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  bill 
winch  was  sent  over  to  us  represents  a 
good  compromise,  one  that  could  be  sup- 
poited  by  many  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  I  think  it  could  be  sup- 
port rd  by  the  administration.  But  instead 
of  the  House  bill,  we  are  now  consider- 
ing a  bill  which  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
compromise  effort  spawned  in  the  House. 
It  i.s  a  measure  which  does  not  promise 
a  return  commensurate  with  the  addi- 
tional tax  dollars  it  will  require.  More- 
over, the  differences  between  the  House- 
Ijassed  bill  and  the  proposed  Senate  com- 
mittee amendment  will  require  a  difficult 
conference,  w  hich  will  only  further  delay 
this  much  needed  emergency  legislation. 

By  a  tnree-to-one  margin,  the  House 
set  the  cotton  target  price  to  loan  ratio 
at  45  cents  to  37  cents;  yet  the  mea.sure 
now  befoie  us  raises  the  ratio  back  to 
a  target  price  of  48  cents  and  a  loan  rate 
of  40  cents.  This  .seemingly  small  adjust- 
ment would  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  o\er  $300  million  just  this  year 
and  would  send  even  more  cotton  to 
wareliouses  that  are  already  overflowing. 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  5  million  bales 
of  surplus  cotton  in  our  warehouses  that 
cannot  be  sold.  Why  we  want  to  estab- 
lish a  program  that  is  going  to  encourage 
the  production  of  more  millions  of  bales 
that  also  cannot  be  sold  is  beyond  me. 

In  addition,  land  will  be  diverted  from 
a  needed  commodity,  such  as  soybeans, 
back  into  the  useless  production  of  sur- 
plus cotton. 

As  for  dairy  supports,  the  House  voted 
to  make  80  percent  of  parity  the  support 
level.  The  Senate  bill  would  raise  the 
supi>ort  to  85  percent  of  pai-ity,  a  level  at 
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winch  tlie  consumers  will  see  an  8-cent 
increase  in  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  milk 
iuu1  20  cents  for  a  pound  of  butter. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  there? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator,  and  ask  what  his  response  would 
be.  to  studies  of  the  agricultural  econ- 
omists at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
which  show  that  the  average  dairy 
fanner  in  Wisconsin,  for  his  effort  on 
the  farm,  is  receiving  below  the  poverty 
level  in  wages,  and  that  they  are  going 
broke  daily — we  lost  about  1.100  dairy 
producers  last  year — because  the  price 
is  .so  low. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  if  he  had  a  group  of  workers 
in  the  State  of  California  working  10 
hours  a  day  and  7  days  a  week,  and 
earning  below  the  poverty  level,  and  they 
went  on  a  strike,  would  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  be  the 
first  to  join  with  all  the  ministers,  all 
the  priests,  all  the  labor  unions,  and  all 
the  editorial  writers  in  saying  it  is  .shock- 
ing that  people  would  work  10  hours  a 
day  and  receive  for  their  effort  less  than 
a  poverty  income?  That  is  what  the  dairy 
farmers  in  Wisconsin  are  receiving.  How 
would  the  Senator  justify  that  level  of 
income,  and  does  he  is  fact  support  that 
level  of  income  for  any  worker  in  this 
counti-y.  let  alone  the  owner  and  man- 
ager— or  attempted  owner,  with  a  big 
mortgage — of  a  complicated  business  unit 
such  as  a  dairy  farm? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  certainly  would  not 
support  a  wage  below  the  poverty  level 
for  any  person  in  this  country,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  committee  bill  in  any 
way  goes  about  remedying  the  situation 
in  the  way  it  should  be  remedied.  The 
remedy  to  the  situation  is  not  a  massive 
artificial  price  support  structure  which 
is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  hundreds 
of  millions,  if  not  billions  of  dollars.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  this  particular  bill 
will  cost  $9  billion  over  the  course  of 
3  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ' 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  1  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  flunked  arithmetic.  They 
know  how  to  divide,  but  they  do  not 
know  how  to  add.  May  I  say  I  have  been 
on  the  Committee  on  Agricultui-e  and 
Forestry  for  some  time.  And  the  record 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  so 
bad  that  had  they  been  in  an  ordinary 
elementary  school,  they  would  put  them 
into  remedial  reading  with  special  in- 
struction or  taken  out  of  school.  They 
are  a  problem  child!  They  cannot  add. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  tiring  that  worries 
me  about  the  dairy  supports  is  that  with 
one  hand  we  increase  substantially  the 
support  payments  that  will  be  made;  but, 
with  the  other  hand,  we  take  the  money 
right  back  out  of  the  dairy  farmer's 
pocket  by  increasing  the  price  of  feed 
trains  through  the  3-year  escalator 
clause  in  the  bill.  The  dairy  farmers  in 
California  say  that  this  bill  is  going  to 
uicrease    their   costs    by    a    substantial 


margin  more  than  they  are  going  to  re- 
ceive from  higher  supports. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  special  interest 
legislation:  it  is  another  thing  to  ha\e 
special  interest  legislation  that  is  poorly 
drafted  and  does  not  accomplish  the 
pui'pose  for  which  it  is  designed.  I  would 
much  rather  have  a  cash  payment  to  the 
farmer  who  cannot  make  it,  just  a 
simple  cash  transfer.  Decide  how  much 
you  want:  $2,000  a  farmer,  $5,000  a 
farmer,  $10,000  a  farmer  and  give  him 
that  cash  payment  rather  than  building 
up  this  edifice  which  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars  and  will  not 
bring  about  the  solutions  that  aic 
needed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  there? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  just  want  to  ask  one 
question.  Does  the  Senator  call  it  an  un- 
just charge  to  the  taxpayer,  the  con- 
sumer, to  at  least  pay  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  product  plus  the  mini- 
mum wage,  which  the  Senator  from 
California  has  already  supported  when 
the  issue  was  before  the  Senate?  Is  it  a 
subsidy  by  the  consumer  to  pay  the  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  return? 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  not  expect 
the  retail  grocer  to  be  working  at  less 
than  the  minimum  wage,  and  not  be  able 
to  increase  his  price.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  Senator's  logic.  He  is  willing 
to  let  the  farmers  go  bankrupt,  because 
he  says  it  is  going  to  cost  the  consumer 
billions  of  dollars. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
a  study  at  the  University  of  lUinois  as 
of  last  year  concludes  that  at  the  cur- 
rent rate,  this  country  will  not  be  self- 
sufficient  in  dairy  products  by  1981,  be- 
cause we  are  driving  the  farmer  out  of 
business  because  he  cannot  make  a  Uv- 
ing.  In  1981,  If  that  comes  to  pass,  tragi- 
cally, then  we  will  pay  the  Common 
Market,  as  we  are  paying  the  Middle  East 
for  oil,  the  charge  that  they  demand.  Ls 
that  a  favor  to  the  consumer  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
favor  to  the  consumer  if  you  agree  that 
the  facts  as  the  Senator  has  stated  them 
are  accurate,  but  I  do  not  agree  that 
they  are  accurate. 
Mr.  NEI£ON.  Does  the  Senator  have 

any  other 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Western  Dairymen's 
Association,  for  example,  supports  80 
percent  of  parity.  Maybe  our  dairymen 
are  able  to  produce  more  efficiently  than 
dairymen  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  that 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  program  to  sup- 
port the  dairy  farmer,  who  certainly  is 
not  receiving  the  kind  of  wages  or  income 
he  is  entitled  to,  considering  the  hard 
work  that  he  puts  in  and  the  risk  to  his 
investment  of  capital,  we  ought  to  do  it 
on  a  rational,  sound  basis,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  ways  to  do  it  is  through  a 
straight  cash  transfer. 

We  have  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  getting  tax  transfers.  We  have  social 
security  recipients,  veterans,  welfare 
beneficiaries,  benefits  to  the  blind  and 
disabled — there  is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not have  a  straight  cash  transfer  pay- 
ment made  to  the  farmer.  We  do  it  for 


industry.  The  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws 
cost  the  Treasury  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  my  understanding  that  if  we 
take  all  the  exemptions,  depletions,  and 
deductions  together,  it  costs  the  Treas- 
ui-y  $90  billion  a  year. 

Now  we  know  some  of  these  are  bene- 
ficial, and  we  know  that  we  need  them 
It  is  the  same  kind  of  payment  to  the 
recipient  of  that  benefit  as  if  a  check 
were  written  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  much  cleaner 
way  to  do  it.  to  give  a  check  to  the  farmer 
for  the  value  of  his  services,  a  simple 
cash  transfer,  rather  than  building  up 
an  artificial  structure  that  makes  the 
industry  totally  noncompetitive  in  the 
way  that  it  has  developed  over  the  past 
years. 

I  think  this  bill  suffers  further  by  tak- 
ing money  and  giving  it  to  dairymen  with 
one  hand,  and  then  taking  it  out  of  his 
pocket  with  the  other  hand  by  allowing 
the  price  of  feedgrains  to  rise  to  such  a 
level  that  he  is  going  to  lose  more  than 
he  gains  over  the  3-year  period. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Well,  is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  we  support  the  dairy  farmers 
in  the  same  way  we  support  Boeing  and 
some  of  these  other  industries? 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  so-called 
little  dairy  farmer.  We  are  talking  about 
the  optimum-sized  dairy  farm,  which  is 
the  most  efficient  producer  in  this  coun- 
try. The  900-cow  herd  is  not  eflScient 
enough  to  stand  up,  but  the  family  farm, 
with  50  cows  or  80  cows  or  100  cows,  is 
the  most  efficient  producer. 

There  are  no  more  efficient  producers 
of  dairy  products  than  the  farmers  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  We  produce 
one-seventh  of  all  of  the  milk  in  America 
in  my  State. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  subsidizing 
the  dairy  farmer.  It  is  because  he  cannot 
set  his  price.  The  farmer  would  settle 
very  quickly  for  the  right  to  say: 

All  I  want  Is  an  8  percent  return  on  my 
investment,  and  all  I  want  is  a  reasonable 
wage.  You  allow  me  to  set  that  and  I  will  be 
happy. 

He  is  not  asking  the  Government  to  do 
anything  for  him.  He  is  not  asking  the 
consumer  to  do  anything  for  him.  He  is 
asking  for  justice,  and  because  there  are 
so  many  thousands  of  them,  they  cannot 
set  their  own  price. 

So  we  have  established,  at  least,  some 
process  of  setting  a  floor,  a  floor  which 
is  totally  inadequate. 

The  farmer  is  not  asking  to  be  given 
anything.  He  is  just  asking  to  get  what 
the  ordinary  person  is  able  to  get  for 
himself  if  he  runs  his  own  retail  market- 
place, if  he  manufactures  something,  if 
he  belongs  to  a  labor  union  and  goes  to 
work  in  a  plant  every  day.  The  farmer  is 
not  getting  what  skilled  labor  is  getting, 
but  he  has  the  responsibility  of  managing 
a  $200,000  plant.  He  has  the  responsibil- 
ity 7  days  a  week,  and  the  Senator  sits 
here  suggesting  80  percent  of  parity  is 
enough. 

Mr.  NELSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
for  the  Record  that  I  regret  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  Is  not  here  be- 
cause I  would  have  had  the  opportunity 
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to  have  brought  these  figures  up  hi  his 
presence.  But.  in  any  event,  the  Cahfor- 
nia  dairy  fanners  are  receiving  $8.90  a 
hundred  for  their  milk,  which  is  almost 
a  100  percent  of  parity;  100  percent  of 
parity  is  $9.14. 

The  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  are  re- 
ceiving $6.90  a  hundred,  which  is  less 
than  80  percent  of  parity.  So  all  the  Wis- 
consin farmers  are  seeking  or  all  the  Wis- 
consin fanners  rather  would  receive  in 
this  farm  bill  is  le<5s  than  they  are  en- 
titled to.  but  they  thought  at  least  at  85 
percent  of  pmrity  they  would  be  getting 
$7.94  a  hundred,  which  is  still  almost  $1 
a  hundred  under  what  is  being  received 
by  the  dairy  farmers  In  California. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Representative  Alvin  Baldvs  oi 
Wisconsin,  has  prepared  a  statement 
pertinent  to  the  farm  bill  we  considered 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  previoas 
remarks  on  the  farm  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .'-tate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Re.m.arks  by  Co^,'CRFSs^!^N 
Alvi.v  B.^ldus 

Considerable  rommer.t  ha.'?  been  r:visecl 
about  the  dairy  section  of  th:"  Emergenry 
Farm  legislation,  particularly  the  portion 
raising  target  price  supports  to  85  percent  of 
parity.  Some  have  wondered  about  Us  e.Tect 
on  consumers 

First,  let  U6  ne'.er  forget  that  frirmers  are 
consumers.  The  costs  of  the  farmlni;  buauiea.-- 
have  rUen  faster  than  in  any  other  sector 
of  the  economy  Consider: 

Baler  twine  is  up  5  tunes  In  the  pa-^f  2 
years: 

Steel  fence  poles  are  \ip  4  times  in  the  pas* 
2  years: 

Fertilizer  Ls  up  3  times  in  the  past  2  years; 

Gasoline  has  doubled  in  the  p^>t  2  year= 

ThLs  Is  emergency  legislation.  It  Is  designed 
to  provide  temporary  relief  from  the  reces- 
sion for  our  farmers.  Including  our  dairy 
farmers.  I  ask  those  who  have  gotten  lost 
in  a  maze  of  figures  on  the  .^ihort-run  effects 
of  this  bill  to  the  corLsumer  to  consider  the 
long-nm  effect  of  forcins;  our  dairy  farmers 
off  the  farm. 

Do  we  really  want  to  pursue  a  national 
policy  of  forcing'  our  dairy  farmers  out  of 
business?  Do  we  really  want  to  create  a  short- 
age situation  where  we  are  dependent  upon 
foreign  Imports  for  our  dairy  products,  much 
as  we  are  now  dependent  on  the  Arab  coun- 
tries for  oiP  Such  a  policy  Is  Ironic,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  establish  our  inde- 
pendence from  foreign  resources. 

We  are  the  strongest,  most  productive 
dairy  nation  in  the  world.  I  am  not  an  econ- 
omist, but  is  It  reasonable  to  ship  our  grain 
abroad,  run  It  through  foreign  dairy  cows, 
process  it  and  then  ship  It  back  to  thi.s 
country,  inspect  it  before  It  comes  In  and 
store  It  In  warehou.ses,  when  we  could  pro- 
duce It  ourselves?  I  don't  think  so. 

In  the  long  run.  gentlemen,  it  will  1^^ 
the  consumer  wiio  pays  lor  such  econonuc.->. 
In  the  lung  run.  as  we  have  seen  with  oil. 
price  increa-ses  come  not  by  the  cent,  btr 
by  the  quarter  and  half  dollar. 

The  House,  on  M.irch  31,  pasfed  Enier- 
^'ency  Farm  Bill  H  R.  4296.  The  bill  was 
amended  on  the  Hoor  to  provide  an  80 
percent  dairy  price  .support  l«^Vfl  Instead  of 
85  percent. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  restore  the  85  per- 
cent parity  price  support  level.  Dairy  farmers 
l;i  states  like  Wisconsin  gamed  nothing  from 
the  80  percent  compromi.se  that  will  prevent 
the  present  exodus  out  of  dairying.  Nearly 


4,000  f.irmers  li.ive  qtiit  dairying'  In  Wl.scon- 
sin  m  the  past  20  months.  Milk  prices  In 
Ft  bruary  were  at  t6.85  per  hundredweight  for 
manufactured  milk;  the  cost  of  production 
per  hundredweight  on  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
larm  has  been  estimated  for  1975  to  be 
*8  61  (University  of  Wisconsin  estimate). 
l:\  such  a  situation,  the  average  farmer  sees 
little  sense  in  encouraging  his  sons  and 
daughters  to  remain  In  dairying 

The  perservance  of  the  small  dairy 
farmer  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lack 
oi  it  displayed  by  those  House  members 
who  failed  to  atand  and  fight  lor  85  per- 
c'-ut  parity. 

Keeping  the  small  dairy  farmer  on  the 
farm  will  require  the  same  courage  with 
vhich  we  will  battle  the  rest  of  the  re- 
cession; 85  percent  of  parity  is  the  mini- 
mum—it  Is  85  percent  of  the  fair  price  he 
deserves. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  you  to  pro\ide 
tfmpor;iry  emergency  support  to  0"r  dairy 
tarmers  at  85  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  way  to  handle  it  Ls  a  simple  cash 
transfer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  know  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  feels  as  he  does.  We 
love  him  and  he  is  a  great  Senator.  In 
California  the  price  per  hundredweight 
for  milk  is  $8.90.  The  reason  it  is  so  high 
is  because  it  is  fluid  milk,  and  they  have 
marketing  orders  that  keep  that  price 
up. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
manufactured  milk,  which  i.s  what  we 
u.se  in  products  like  cheese,  powdered 
milk,  and  cottage  cheese  and  all  of  the 
many  host  of  products  that  require  an 
input  of  the  dairy  product,  what  we  call 
manufactured  milk.  In  Minnesota  and 
Wiscon.sin  it  is  now  around  $7.06  per 
hundred  pounds. 

We  will  make  a  deal  with  the  Senator. 
Let  the  Senator  give  us  $8  instead  of 
$8.90  California  price,  and  the  Senator 
will  not  hear  Senator  Nelson  or  Senator 
Humphrey  say  a  word.  We  are  here  talk- 
ing about  raising  the  level  to  $7.84. 

This  bill  will  not  raise  the  price  of 
milk  in  California.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  deluding  the  public.  This 
bill  propo.ses  $7.84.  and  In  California  it 
is  now  $8.90. 

The  Senator  from  California  says  that 
the  feed  grain  prices  are  high.  Peed  grain 
prices  are  now  above  the  new  target 
prices  in  this  bill.  These  target  prices 
will  not  raise  the  price  of  feed  grains. 
I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  they  will  do. 
They  will  stabilize  the  prices. 

So  my  argument  is  very  simple;  $8.90 
for  grade  A  milk;  we  a.<;k  for  $7.84.  If 
that  is  not  being  fair,  I  do  not  know 
w  hat  being  fair  is. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  going  to  stabilize 
the  prices  of  feed  grains  at  the  high  end 
of  the  scale. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  no.  Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
.sons  why  the  dairymen  in  my  State  are 
ver>'  deeply  concerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  not  as 
concerned  at  $8.90  as  we  are  at  $7.84, 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  dairjmen  are  con- 
cerned about  it  because  they  think  that 
grain  prices  are  going  to  stabilize  at  the 
high  end  of  the  scale  because  of  the  3- 
year  escalator  clause,  and  thus  they  will 
have  to  pay  even  more  for  feed  grains 


than  they  have  in  the  past,  and  they 
think  the  price  of  feed  grains  over  the 
last  2  years  has  been  too  high,  and  I 
would  agree  with  them. 

I  think  the  price  of  feed  grain  has  been 
too  high  for  obvious  reasons,  not  least 
among  which  is  the  great  grain  robbery 
that  took  place  2  years  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. The  other  side  has  1  hour. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  We  will  take  some 
time  from  the  other  side.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  take  10  minutes. 
They  do  not  care.  They  are  very  gener- 
ous on  the  other  side.  They  are  not  here 
right  now,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will 
mind  at  all.  [Laughter.] 

The  manager  of  the  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  with  us,  so  I  think  he  will  yield 
us  the  time.  Will  someone  in  the  back 
room  clear  10  minutes  with  the  other 
.-^^ide  there? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  take  10  minutes  from,  the 
other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Go  ahead.  [Laugh- 
ter.! 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  was  just  making  the 
point  that  dairy  farmers  in  California 
are  very  deeply  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  they  have  had  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  feed  grains  in  the  last  couple  of  years, 
higher  than  they  feel  are  justified,  and 
they  believe  that  this  legislation  Is  going 
to  increase  the  price  of  feed  grains  even 
more,  and  that  is  unacceptable  to  them. 
I  just  have  to  say  that  I  agi-ee  with  them. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  reason  I  want 
to  di.scuss  this  with  the  Senator  from 
California  in  detail  is  because  of  my  great 
respect  for  him  and  because  we  would 
like  to  have  his  support. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  why 
I  support  this  legislation.  I  know  that 
there  have  been  wild  fluctuations  in 
prices,  and  when  those  prices  go  up,  Sen- 
ator, the  processed  products  generally 
stick  at  the  high  price.  The  farmer,  how- 
ever, finds  himself  the  \ictim  of  the  gjTa- 
tions  of  that  price  structure. 

So  that  while  It  is  a  fact  that  for  a 
while  wheat  was  up  briefly  around  the  $6 
mark  and  corn  prices  have  been  well  over 
the  $3  mark,  this  bill  provides  a  target 
price  of  $2.25  for  com,  which  is  the  basic 
feed.  $2.25  for  com  is  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Senator,  and  there  is  not  a 
land-grant  college  in  the  country  that 
does  not  admit  this.  All  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  have  a  minimum  floor  because  if 
the  farmers  decide  the  only  answer  they 
have  is  to  cut  back  and  cut  back  and  cut 
back,  tliey  will  force  up  the  price  tlirough 
created  scarcity. 

We  do  not  want  scarcity  in  America. 
We  want  to  provide  enough  food  for  our 
consimiers  at  reasonable  prices.  We  want 
price  stability  and,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  represent 
States  that  use  large  amounts  of  feed 
grains.  We  not  only  grow  some,  but  we 
use  tremendous  amounts  because  we  are 
in  the  cattle,  poultry,  and  dairy  business 
In  our  respective  States. 
Therefore,  we  are  Interested  in  a  fair 
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price  for  feed  grains  and  not  an  e.xhoibi- 
t.nit  price.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
thi.s  legislation  is  to  s^et  a  balance.  I 
hope  that  we  can. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  concern 
about  cotton.  I  helped  some  years  ago  to 
try  to  work  out  a  program  for  what  we 
call  one-price  cotton.  We  thought  we  had 
a  good  program. 

It  is  my  judgment  tliat  this  bill,  wlien 
it  goes  to  conference,  will  come  out  with 
a  cotton  program  that  the  Senator  from 
California  can  support.  His  cotton,  the 
cotton  produced  in  his  State  and  in  Ari- 
zona is  the  long-staple  cotton,  the  good, 
highly  marketable  cotton. 

It  is  our  judgment  in  the  committee, 
having  examined  the  world  market,  tiiat 
while  there  is  temporarily  a  low  price  in 
cotton,  and  temporarily  we  have  a  sur- 
plus of  cotton,  that  there  is  a  growing 
demand  in  the  offing.  Because  other 
countries  have  been  cutting  back  as  a 
result  of  economic  conditions  that  prevail 
in  those  countries,  it  would  be  my  judg- 
ment— and  I  will  have  to  live  by  these 
words — that  within  a  year  you  will  see 
a  marked  improvement  in  cotton.  And 
you  will  be  glad  that  we  have  got  the 
cotton. 

The  one  thing  we  want  to  prevent  is 
the  rest  of  the  world  bciii!,'  able  to  buy 
cheaply  at  our  expense. 

I  hope  we  learned  something  from  the 
.^rabs.  We  are  the  main  food  reserve 
nation  of  the  world,  and  we  are  permit- 
ting manipulation  of  tlie  market  fo  force 
down  prices  to  the  fanners  .so  other 
people  buy  cheap. 

I  think  it  is  important  lor  otn-  Gov- 
ernment to  try  to  maintain  some  rea- 
sonable balance  between  supply  and 
price  so  tliat  when  we  sell  abroad  we  get 
a  fair  return  on  what  we  sell  rather  than 
selling  abroad  a?  if  it  were  a  giveaway 
or  a  welfare  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
give  us  a  fair  return  for  the  farmer  that 
produces  it  and  a  fail-  return  on  the 
product  we  sell  abroad. 

It  is  only  in  this  way.  may  I  say,  that 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  really  pav  our 
bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
saying  before  I  yielded:  As  for  dairy  sup- 
I3orts,  the  House  voted  to  make  80  per- 
cent of  parity  the  new  .support  level.  The 
Senate  bill  would  raise  the  support  to 
85  percent  of  parity,  a  level  at  which  the 
consumer  will  sae  an  8  percent  increase 
in  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  milk  and  20 
cents  for  a  pound  of  butter.  Further,  the 
Senate  bill  gives  to  the  dairy  farmer 
with  one  hand  while  taking  away  with 
the  other.  By  making  the  bill  a  3-year 
measure  with  an  escalation  clause,  the 
committee  is  all  but  guaranteeing  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  feed  grain  for  the 
dairyman  even  above  the  astronomical 
cost  he  now  faces. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  a  3- 
year  bill  is  necessary  to  give  longer  term 
certainty  to  the  American  farmer,  I  an- 
swer that  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  re- 
new this  legislation  several  months  hence 
when  we  have  a  better  idea  of  what  is 
needed  for  the  long  term.  Certainly  the 
speed  with  which  the  committee  reported 
this  bill  bodes  well  for  any  future  legis- 
lation which  will  require  our  attention. 


But  perhaps  the  most  important  argu- 
ment is  that  this  bill  does  not  respond  to 
the  emergency  in  American  agriculture, 
for  this  bill  is  sure  to  delay  the  enact- 
ment of  a  farm  bill  into  law.  Rather 
than  sending  a  good  bill  to  the  President 
today,  which  is  within  ou*-  power,  the 
Senate  is  likely  to  pass  a  bill  wiiich  will 
require  a  difficult  conference  with  the 
House  which  in  all  likelihood  cannot  be 
convened  until  after  the  Easter  recess. 
And  should  the  Senate  version  prevail, 
the  President  will  certainly  veto  it.  How 
can  that  help  the  American  farmer? 
Where  is  our  sense  of  emergency? 

I  hope  to  support  the  farm  bill.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  good  for  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer,  necessary  for  California 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  But  I  can- 
not support  the  farm  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  either  now  or  when  the  Pres- 
ident retui-ns  it  to  us  as  he  sv.rely  will  do. 
I  yield  the  floor  to  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  Senator  Tunney's  concern  about 
the  bill  as  it  has  been  written  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  I  think  it 
presents  problems  not  only  for  Cali- 
fornia, but  from  a  national  point  of  view. 
I  prefer  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Hotise 
over  the  Senate  measure. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  state  that  he  feels  we  arc  apt 
to  be  somewhat  closer  to  the  House  cot- 
ton provision  when  we  are  through  the 
conference.  The  cotton  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill  concerns  me  more  than  tlie 
grain  and  dairy  aspects  of  the  bill. 

On  that  point,  first,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  what  is  the 
reasoning  behind  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  that — because  of  a  higher  target 
price  and  loan  levels — may  cause  farmers 
to  switch  from  planting  of  soybeans  to 
planting  more  at  a  time  when  we  already 
have  an  excess  of  cotton  and  at  a  time 
when  we  need  in  this  country  and  in  this 
world  of  ours  more  food  products,  like 
soybeans,  and  less  cotton. 

I  should  think  from  a  national  and  a 
world  point  of  view  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  price  support  levels  in  this  bill 
that  would  encourage  farmers  to  turn 
toward  soybeans  and  other  vital  food 
crops  to  help  reduce  food  prices  in  the 
Nation  and  to  grow  enough  to  assist  a 
world  where  so  many  willxtarve. 

The  March  planting  survSy^jf  the 
USDA  released  last  week  confirrnetVjny 
fear  that  with  the  anticipation  of  in- 
creased Government  support  levels, 
farmers  are  switching  back  to  planting 
cotton,  at  a  time  when  we  have  more 
cotton  on  hand  than  we  can  now  sell. 
The  USDA  estimated  that  the  1974  cot- 
ton crop  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
11.6  million  bales.  With  cmton  consump- 
tion in  this  crop  year  expected  to  total 
9.2  bales,  added  to  last  year's  carryover 
of  3.8  million  bales,  we  will  be  left  with 
a  surplus  of  cotton  in  August  1975  of  6.2 
million  bales.  It  makes  little  sense  to  en- 
courage additional  cotton  plantings  now 
when  we  have  this  substantial  carryover. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator's  com- 
ments on  that  point. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  it  is  m.y  under- 
standing that  there  is  a  drop  of  planting; 
intentions  in  cotton  of  .some  30  percent, 
which  would  be  down  to  about  10  million 
acres,  and  the  thought  in  the  Senate 
committee  was  that  by  lowering  the 
price,  we  would  even  reduce  that  acreage 
even  further  and  that  would  place  us 
in  a  vulnerable  position  in  terms  of  our 
cotton  supply  a.s  part  of  our  export  pro- 
gram. 

If  v.e  read  tlie  leport.  on  page  12  of  the 
report,  the  agricultural  economists  with 
whom  we  worked  tell  us,  and  let  me  read 
it.  it  says: 

The  importHiice  of  the  a-tion  bring  pro- 
posed oy  the  Conunittee  in  this  bill,  as  it 
relates  to  cotton,  is  to  assure  that  adequate 
supplies  of  this  essential  fiber  will  continue 
to  be  available  In  the  future.  Prices  now  be- 
ing paid  to  farmers  for  their  cotton  are  well 
below  the  cost  ol  production.  1975  cotton 
planting  intentions  are  now  indicated  to  be 
"Illy  about  10  million  acres,  down  abottt  30 
percent  from  last  year.  World  cotton  plant- 
ings are  al.so  indicated  downward.  These 
downturns  in  cotton  prcKiuciion  plans  and 
prices  are  directly  due  to  depressed  eco- 
nomic conditions  here  and  around  tlie  world. 
Wheti  these  conditions  are  turned  around  - 
which  hopefully  will  begin  sometime  duriiiij 
1975--demand  for  cotton  fiber  will  respond 
accordingly.  Much  of  the  current  demand- 
slump  for  cotton  goods  Is  a  "deferred"  type 
of  demand,  meaning  that  there  is  a  demand 
build-up  occurring  now.  which,  when  ecti- 
nomic  conditions  improve,  will  be  expressed 
in  the  market,  along  v.ith  normal  demand 
tor  the.se  goods.  An  example  of  this  will  likely 
be  seen  in  the  housing  industry  where  enor- 
mous amounts  of  cotton  goods  are  utilized 
in  the  form  oi  carpets,  draperies,  bedding 
miiterials.  etc 

Unless  care  is  taken  now  to  i  1  I  hold  oni.i 
the  6  million  bales  of  cotton  that  are  now 
projected  as  being  above  current  needs  and 
(2)  a\oid  further  cuts  in  1975  planting  in- 
tentions, supplies  of  cotton  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  such  improved  economic  con- 
ditions. And  should  tiiat  happen,  raw  cot- 
ton prices  would  very  likely  swing  sharply 
ttpward.  with  the  prices  of  the  consumer 
good.s  made  from  this  fiber  being  pushed  up 
accordingly. 

So  the  argument  that  was  made  for 
the  increase  of  the  target  price  from  45 
to  48  cents  was  based  upon  that  idea. 

Now,  it  is  true,  as  cotton  acres  are 
taken  out  in  some  parts  of  the  country — 
not  all  parts.  Senator — that  there  can  be 
plantings  of  soybeans.  But  the  amoimt  of 
soybean  plantings,  under  the  planting 
intentions  we  have  so  far.  indicates  only 
a  small  amount  of  increase  in  soybeans. 

The  real  truth  is  that  farmers  are  cut- 
ting back  on  acreage  despite  the  pleas  ol 
Government.  The  reason  for  this  is  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  the  likely  prices, 
and  they  are  making  some  of  their  own 
adjustments. 

I  .saw  the  icpoits  llie  other  day.  and 
I  think  there  is  a  potential  increase  in 
soybeans  of  around  200  million  bushels. 
But  may  I  say.  we  had  such  a  small  carry- 
over last  year  that  this  leaves  us  with  a 
minimum  supply  of  soybeans. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  the  figures 
the  Senator  quoted  from  the  committee 
report  take  into  account  those  who  have 
already   planned   not   to   grow   cotton? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  concern  that  I 
have  is  that  the  targets  in  this  bill  would 
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persuade  some  of  those  who  have  already 
decided  to  plant  soybeans  and  other  food 
crops  to  go  back  to  planting  cotton. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  we  would  need 
more  production  of  soybeans  and  less 
cotton? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  do.  Senator. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  humap  needs, 
there  is  a  greater  need  for^od  crop.s 
than  there  is  for  more  cottoti. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  committee  we  provided  a  loan 
level  for  soybeans  that  we  thought  wa.s 
reasonable. 

It  is  related  to  corn  bocau.-e  corn  i.s  the 
base  feed  we  use  for  all  measurement.^ 
of  price  support  levels,  and  we  do  not 
have  a  target  price  specified  in  the  bill 
for  soybeans. 

I  believe  we  did  .specify  in  the  report 
that  the  loan  level  for  soybeans  would  be 
$3.94  per  bushel,  and  the  relationship 
Is  based  on  the  feed  value  of  corn. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Regarding  the  over- 
all cost  to  taxpayers  and  consumers  of 
the  Senate  bill,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota challenged  the  figures  that  have 
come  out  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  do  not  blame  the  Senator.  I  know 
they  have  not  been  able  to  add  very  well, 
and  they  have  given  a  lot  of  very  poor 
advice  to  the  President,  Congress,  and 
the  country,  and  I  seldom  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  Secretary  Butz. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  fig- 
ures that  he  has  put  forward  and  that 
the  Senator  challenge.-?. 

I  wonder  what  figures  the  Senator  does 
feel  are  accurate  in  terms  of  the  co.>t  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all.  under 
the  bill  relating  to  target  prices,  the  only 
time  the  Government  makes  any  pay- 
ment to  the  farmer  is  when  the  market 
price  faDs  below  the  target  levels. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  So  that  one  just  has 
to  guess  what  will  happen? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  Mr.  Butz  does 
Is  frightens  old  ladies  and  little  children 
and  strong  and  muscular  men  by  going 
aroirnd  saying  that  consumer  prices  are 
going  to  get  out  of  line  because  of  these 
target  prices. 

Then  he  says  to  others.  "Look,  what  we 
are  doing,  isn't  it  a  wonderful  thing,  the 
free  market  is  working  and  we  can  rest 
assured  these  market  prices  will  stay 
above  these  target  levels.  He  says  we  are 
going  to  ha\  e  a  good,  profitable  year." 

He  says  that  we  do  not  need  any  sup- 
ports, we  do  not  need  any  target  prices 
because,  aft-er  all.  the  market  prices  are 
going  to  be  good. 

Well.  now.  if  market  prices  are  going 
to  be  above  target  prices,  there  is  no  pay- 
ment. There  jast  would  not  be  any!  That 
is  the  whole  puipo.^e  of  the  target  price 
concept. 

The  target  price  concept  compels  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  .some 
responsibility  in  management  of  supply. 
The  whole  idea  behind  the  target  price 
was  to  compel  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultui-e  to  look  ahead  as  to  what  our 
needs  were  going  to  be  and  not  relv  on 
good  luck  and  just  good  fortune. 

So  what  we  are  saying  here  in  sub- 
stance Is  that  the  taxpayer  will  not  be  in 
any  way  adversely  affected  by  these  tar- 
get prices,  unless  the  market  becomes  so 
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bad  that  the  Government  has  to  step  in 
and  make  payments  to  farmers  for  any 
difference  between  market  price  and  the 
target  levels. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
that  is  not  going  to  happen.  Does  any- 
one think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
dares  go  around  this  counti-y  saying, 
"Next  year  I  can  tell  you  that  wheat  is 
going  to  be  $2  a  bushel '?  Do  you  think 
he  dares  go  around  the  country  and  tell 
the  farmers,  "Plant  all  you  can  because 
next  year  com  will  be  $1.75"? 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  he  tells 
the  farmers?  "Plant.  We  need  it  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  world 
needs,  but  I  can  tell  you  if  you  plant. 
Mr.  Farmer,  you  will  get  $2,50  for  your 
wheat,  or  $3;  you  will  get  $2.50  or  $3 
for  your  corn." 

If  he  gets  $2.26  for  corn,  tiie  Govern- 
ment does  not  pay  him  a  penny.  If  he 
gets  $2.20  for  corn,  the  Government 
makes  up  the  difference  with  a  nickel 
per  bushel.  That  is  all. 

What  else  can  the  Government  do  if 
it  wants  to  keep  up  prices?  It  can  use 
its  present  CCC  authority  and  st^p  into 
the  market  and  make  purchases.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  better  collateral 
today  than  wheat,  corn,  or  soybeans. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  ask  one  ques- 
tion about  the  figures?  I  grant  that  sta- 
tistics emanating  from  the  Department 
cannot  be  considered  with  any  great 
credence.  And  I  do  not  know  that  prices 
to  consumers  for  butter,  milk,  and 
cheese  are  going  to  go  up  to  tliese  ca- 
tastrophic figures  that  Secretary  Butz 
talks  about.  But  at  the  same  time  I  am 
concerned  about  the  potential  consumer 
impact  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
GoLDv\ATER ' .  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  ask  for  another 
10  minutes  from  the  other  side.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  one  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think  tliere 
IS  any  problem.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  for  10  minutes 
from  the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  advised  me  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  version  of  the  cotton  pro- 
gram would  cost  the  taxpayer  $315  mil- 
lion more  than  the  House  bill  In  1975. 
and  that  by  1977  the  additional  cost  will 
be  SI. 34  billion. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  other  fig- 
ures that  he  considers  more  reliable? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  put  in  some  figures 
in  the  Record  earlier  today.  For  exam- 
ple, tiie  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
the  price  of  milk  would  go  up  8  cents  a 
gallon,  and  I  said  that  under  tlie  worst 
conditions  it  might  go  up  5  cents.  And 
there  was  a  shaip  difference  over  the  im- 
pact on  the  price  of  cheese. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  What  about  cotton? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  the  expert. 
I  am  not  trying  to  beg  the  question,  but 
it  is  possible  that  If  the  48-cent  loan 


level  should  remain  or  the  48-cent  sup- 
port  level  should  remain,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  temporarily  make  some 
purchases  and  that  the  price  would  go  up 
The  whole  purpose  behind  the  program 
is  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  and  to 
see  to  it  that  our  cotton  farmers  are  not 
driven  to  the  wall  with  mass  liquidations 
such  as  are  taking  place  right  now.  f 
think  we  have  to  face  up  to  what  is  an 
obvious  fact.  There  is  what  we  call  the 
.short  fiber  cotton  and  the  long  fiber  cot- 
ton. Cotton  produced  in  California  and 
Arizona,  for  example,  is  the  long  fiber, 
the  long  staple  cotton.  It  has  a  high  sales 
value.  It  is  the  best  cotton  in  the  world. 
And  tlien  there  is  the  other  cotton  pro- 
duced in  Texas  and  In  some  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  States,  South  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  that  pro- 
vides a  great  deal  of  cotton  for  our  own 
domestic  consumption  as  well  as  for  for- 
eign exports. 

It  is  that  cotton  which  is  suffering 
today.  That  is  the  cotton  that  is  getting 
28  cents  a  pound,  and  even  lower.  I 
think  that  we  need  to  maintain  those 
producers. 

But  let  us  face  it:  The  House  has  45 
cents,  and  we  have  48  cents.  I  have  been 
on  conference  committees  before  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  are  not 
fooling  ourselves  Into  believing  that  we 
are  going  to  come  out  with  that  higher 
figure,  but  we  do  think  there  should  be 
some  equity  and  balance  here.  I  would 
hope  we  could  do  so  and  get  the  support 
of  men  like  the  able  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia who  represent  great  agricultural- 
producing  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  the  floor. 
I  would  like  to  close  my  part  in  this 
colloquy  by  saying  that  I  represent,  along 
with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Tunney,  more 
consumers  than  any  other  Senator  be- 
cause we  happen  to  have  the  largest 
constituency— 21  million  people.  I  think 
we  also  represent  farmers  that  produce 
more  than  farmers  In  any  other  State. 
At  the  same  time,  we  represent  people 
with  all  the  other  interests  that  relate  to 
agriculture.  I  try  to  take  into  account 
the  needs  not  only  of  farmers  in  Cali- 
fornia but  elsewhere  across  the  Nation, 
as  I  know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
does,  and  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  is  now  in  the  Chamber. 

I  think  we  might  learn  something  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  legisla- 
tion that  affects  all  of  us.  They  seem  to 
have  worked  out  some  effective  arrange- 
ments where  those  Interested  in  the 
farmer  and  those  interested  in  the  con- 
siuner,  those  interested  in  city  dwellers, 
with  Senator  Tunney  and  I  representing 
more  of  those  also  than  any  others,  talked 
these  things  over  and  seemed  to  work  out 
accords  that  are  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  consiuners  and  farmers.  I  hope  we  can 
move  in  that  direction  in  the  Senate.  I 
think  we  will  be  able  to  do  more  than 
in  the  past.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  others  in- 
terested in  working  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  was  here  when  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  spoke.  I  think  he  made  a  bril- 
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liant  argument.  I  will  never  forget  the 
time  when  we  had  the  question  of  wheth- 
er we  ought  to  Include  the  hotel  workers 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  remember  hotel 
norkers  were  getting  about  80  cents  an 
hour.  I  remember  people  coming  down 
Isere  saying,  "If  you  put  them  under  the 
•niniintmi  wage  law  and  raise  them  up  to 
S2  an  hour,  you  will  raise  the  price  of  a 
iiotel  room.  That  is  what  you  will  do." 

But  you  had  a  choice:  Do  you  want  to 
have  somebody  working  for  80  cents  an 
hour  or  pay  another  dollar  on  your  hotel 
room?  That  is  the  choice. 

I  think  the  choice  here  is  do  you  want 
to  have  a  farmer  who  has  to  produce  be- 
low the  cost  of  production  and  go  broke? 
It  is  not  some  little  guy  running  a  small 
operation,  but  someone  with  an  invest- 
ment of  a  quarter  million  dollars,  or 
more.  Do  you  want  him  to  go  down  the 
tube?  Or  do  you  want  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  survive?  I  Kuess  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Who  has  the  floor? 
The  Senator  from  California  thinks  he 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  through  now.  I 
do  not  have  it  any  more. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidi-nt.  I  ask  for 
the  floor  in  my  own  rij.'ht. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  relinquish  the 
floor? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  would  appreciate  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  California.  I  know 
his  motives  are  fine  and  he  represents  a 
lot  of  fine  people.  But  we  are  talking 
about  cotton.  Cotton  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi  River  means  we  aie  talk- 
ing about  people  in  great  numbers.  We 
are  talking  about  the  part  of  the  cotton 
industry  that  for  many,  many  years  has 
furnished  our  domestic  needs  and  a  great 
part  of  the  export  products  of  this  Na- 
tion that  have  meant  so  much  for  well 
over  100  years  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  matters  that  are  related 
thereto, 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question, 
too,  about  the  cost  now,  imder  these 
presently  inflated  prices,  of  growing  cot- 
ton, even  by  modem  methods. 

I  used  the  time  and  went  to  the  trouble 
of  going  to  various  parts  of  Mississippi 
last  November  and  December,  and  then 
back  again  in  January.  I  saw  people,  ac- 
tual cotton  farmers  and  dirt  farmers,  at 
their  homes  and  my  office  and  got  them 
to  show  me  the  bills  for  their  fertilizer 
and  for  their  insecticides.  I  brought  a 
f-Tcat  many  of  those  bills  along  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Senate  committee 
when  this  bill  was  under  consideration. 
These  farmers  showed  me  where  fer- 
tilizer of  a  certain  kind  cost  $56  a  ton 
in  1972,  and  that  same  type  fertilizer. 
according  to  the  bills,  went  to  $90  a  ton 
in  1973.  and  to  $140  a  ton  in  1974.  An- 
other illustration,  from  1972  a  certain 
kind  of  fertilizer  climbed  from  $40  a 
ton  and  almost  doubled  by  1973  and  by 
1974  it  had  tripled  In  cost. 

The  same  relative  Increase  is  true  with 
'ospect  to  Insecticides.  I  saw  one  bill 


which  Indicated  that  modem  cotton  ma- 
chinery was  costing  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  it  cost  3  years  before, 
and  maintenance  cost  has  grown  even 
more  rapidly.  These  figures  were  not 
propaganda.  They  were  shown  to  me  by 
people  whom  I  believe  to  be  honest. 

In  that  part  of  the  country,  the  South- 
eastern States,  we  produce  a  very  high 
quality  cotton.  It  is  not  what  is  called 
long  staple.  It  is  the  quality  of  cotton 
that  is  used  mainly  in  America. 

We  happen  not  to  have  a  shortage 
now,  but  neither  do  we  have  a  surplus. 
According  to  the  survej^  taken  in  my 
State,  37  percent  of  our  production  will 
go  out  this  year,  unless  something  can 
be  done  to  give  stability — a  floor,  so  to 
speak,  as  to  the  price.  This  bill  is  not 
going  to  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Beyond  all  doubt  for  the  year  1975  in 
most  of  the  cotton  producing  area  of  the 
Nation  it  will  cost  from  46  to  50  or 
51  cents  a  poimd  to  produce  cotton.  This 
will  vary  some  from  place  to  place  but 
the  proof  is  clear  and  convincing.  Fur- 
ther, tjie  prices  are  still  climbing  as  to 
same  items. 

A  great  number  of  farmers  cannot 
now  get  their  crops  financed.  The  bank- 
ers are  not  willing  to  take  too  long  a 
chance,  because  the  price  of  cotton  is  ac- 
tually below  the  cost  of  production  now. 
This  is  not  a  "begging"  bill  or  any- 
thing like  that.  This  commodity,  cotton. 
Is  a  very  substantial,  constructive,  and 
necessary  part  of  our  economy.  We  are 
simply  asking  for  legislation  that  we 
have  had,  in  one  form  or  another,  for 
30-odd  jrears.  It  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments the  Government  ever  made.  We 
are  asking  for  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
gram that  Is  not  fitted  to  only  one  area 
of  the  country  but  to  the  entire  cotton 
industry.  We  are  asking  for  a  price  floor 
that  will  permit  it  to  survive. 

I  urged  these  farmers  I  talked  with 
not  to  go  out  of  cotton  and  into  soy- 
beans. I  told  them  we  would  try  to  get 
some  farm  legislation,  and  I  think  we 
will  get  it,  whether  the  administration 
is  for  it  or  not.  I  believe  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  Congress  is  for  the  bUl. 
I  urged  those  farmers  to  allow  a  little 
time  before  they  sell  all  their  machinery 
with  respect  to  cotton  and  go  into  soy- 
beans. I  advised  that  they  would  run 
down  soybean  prices.  Then  they  will  not 
be  able  to  get  into  cotton  when  the  Na- 
tion needs  the  cotton  and  they  will  need 
it.  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  not  go 
off  on  a  tangent  here.  The  same  proposi- 
tion applies  to  grain  and  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. We  should  not  go  off  on  a  tangent 
here  merely  because  this  bill  does  not 
exactly  fit  every  area.  The  committee 
on  conference  can,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will,  iron  out  any  inequities  that  may 
appear. 

Our  esteemed  friend  and  former  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  late 
Allen  Ellender,  said  many  times  on  this 
floor  that  as  agriculture  goes,  so  goes  the 
economy— that  when  bad  times  are  com- 
ing in  the  economy,  you  see  them  coming 
first  in  the  agricultural  community,  and 
that  this  has  been  true  since  the  great 
depression  and  before. 
I  would  point  out  that  last  fall  tlic  na- 


tional concern  was  inflation,  not  reces- 
sion. What  happened  to  the  farmers  last 
year?  They  had  a  very  bad  year.  For 
them  it  was  a  recession  year.  Where  ij 
the  country  now?  In  a  deep  recession,  as 
we  know'  to  well. 

What  would  happen  in  the  national 
economy  if  the  farmers  have  another  very 
bad  year?  I  for  one  do  not  want  to  find 
out.  and  the  w  ay  to  keep  agriculture  from 
having  another  recession  year  is  pass  this 
legislation,  which  is  designed  simply  to 
make  an  emergency  adjustment  in  crop 
supports  so  that  they  are  realistic  in 
terms  of  production  co.sts  as  they  actu- 
ally exist  today. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  farm  supports 
established  in  the  1973  Act,  the  fanners 
are  in  deep  trouble. 

The  situation  is  evident  from  the 
most  recent  Department  of  Agriculture 
analysis. 

Piices  received  by  farmers  fell  4  per- 
cent from  January  15  to  February  15,  as 
shown  In  the  most  recent  Department  of 
Agriculture  analysis. 

Contributing  most  to  this  price  drop 
were  crops  that  are  major  in  Mississippi: 
cotton,  soybeans,  corn,  cattle,  wheat,  and 
eggs.  The  drop  In  these  crops  was  actually 
a  little  more  severe  than  indicated  be- 
cause the  4  percent  figure  represents  an 
average  of  all  crops,  and  some  vegetable 
crops  had  rises  in  price. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  a  decline  in 
farm  prices  that  began  in  October,  and 
now  amoimts  to  10  percent  over  the  4- 
month  period. 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers, 
covering  commodities  and  services,  in- 
terest, taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates,  did 
not  rise  last  month.  However,  that  again 
is  somewhat  misleading,  for  it  is  caused 
by  lower  costs  of  feeder  livestock  and 
feed  grains,  so  one  farmer's  gain  is  an- 
other's loss. 

The  fact  is  that  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  is  12  percent  higher  than 
it  was  a  year  ago,  and  the  prices  received 
by  farmers  are  17  percent  lower. 

In  that  same  year  the  charges  by  mid- 
dlemen for  processing,  packaging,  trans- 
porting, and  selling  farm  products  have 
continued  to  increase.  The  farm-to-retail 
price  spread  increased  22  percent  while 
the  fanners  lost  17  percent  in  price 
levels. 

During  the  4  months  from  October  to 
Januai-y  farm  prices  were  falling  while 
the  retail  prices  went  up  almost  3  per- 
cent, and  the  price  spread  went  up  7.4 
percent. 

This  contradiction — rising  food  prices 
while  farm  prices  fall — Ls  the  major  diffi- 
culty faced  by  farm  legislation  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  cause,  for  example,  of  some 
of  the  bitter  criticism  that  has  been 
aimed  at  the  milk  supports  in  this  bill. 

The  dairy  industry  is  in  a  desperate 
economic  condition.  In  1974  the  cost  of 
milk  production  increased  17  percent  and 
the  price  went  down  20.8  percent.  Some 
20,000  dairy  farmers — about  1  in  every 
25—  went  out  of  the  dairy  business  dur- 
ing the  year. 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  cause  excessive  de- 
pendence on  daii-y  product  imports,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  oil. 
I  want  to  make  some  comments  direct- 
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ed  piimaiily  toward  the  production  of 
cotton,  but  much  of  what  I  say  can  also 
be  applied  i.o  wheat,  coin,  pram  sort'hum 
rind  other  feed  grams,  and  to  soybeans. 
Wiiile  tile  Senate  wa.s  adjourned  I 
i^iient  several  weeks  in  Mi.s,<i.>.sippi.  dur- 
ing which  I  vt.-sited  many  aiea.s  of  the 
Suite  and  had  extensive  disrassions  with 
cotton  fanners  and  other  apncuUural 
[jfoducer.s  and  .^cienti.sts.  I  also  had  tiie 
pleasure  of  addressing  tlio  annual  nieel- 
mtc  of  the  Amencan  Faun  Bureau  Fed- 
eration at  iVew  Orleans  on  January  7. 
Wiiile  there.  I  met  with  a  luutiber  of  ihe 
delegates  to  that  meeting,  all  of  whom 
ore  very  current  in  ti.cir  knovledjie  of 
tlie  proble:n.s  of  tne  agricultural  com- 
niuniiy. 

More  recently,  on  January  31  and  Fcb- 
ruai-y  1,  I  retimied  to  Mi,s,.i.ssippi  and 
made  an  extensive  automobile  torn- 
through  the  Mi.s.si.s.^ipjii  Delta,  the  tre- 
mendously fertile  farming  area  m  the 
western  part  of  the  Stale. 

I  can  attest  that  all  of  the  cotton  pro- 
c'ucer.s  in  Mississippi  are  facing  a  verv 
enm  .situation  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  the  situation  i,.  Die  ."^ame  in  other 
cotton-producing  areas.  If  a  remedy  i^ 
not  proudcd  soon,  we  may  see  tire  end 
of  cotton  piuduction  as  a  major  crop  in 
tile  United  States. 

The  f  ar  t  is  that  ri.>ing  production  costs, 
caused  by  inflation,  have  simply  out- 
stripped the  market  price,  and  a  farmer 
who  plants  cotton  under  the  tarRet  price 
establi.-hed  by  current  law  is  facing  a 
prohibitive  lo.-s  in  the  coming  crop  vear. 
I  have  been  told  by  many  cotton  fanners 
that  tlie  estimated  cost.s  to  pi-odure  a 
pound  of  cotton  tlris  year  will  be  49  or 
50  cents.  E.-,timates  vary  but  ihev  aie 
ilo..e  to  that  fi^;ure. 

At  tlie  same  time,  cotton  prices  have 
dropped  substantially  from  a  year  ago 
and  are  i>reseiitlv  very  low.  With  the 
situation  a.s  it  is  today,  a  colion  farmer 
uho  plants  his  land  this  coming  crop 
year  i.s  facini?  a  potential  less  of  II  or 
12  cents  a  pound.  He  al.so  faces  a  .serious 
problem  in  getting  the  production  ci-edit 
he  need,  if  he  docs  intend  to  plant  a 
c;op. 

The  result  i.s  that  since  soybeans  rep- 
resent the  only  alternative  to  cotton  that 
most  farmers  have  in  Mi.s.'-i.vsippi  there 
may  be  a  very  larcie  switch  from  cotton 
acreage  to  beans.  Tiie  estimate  is  that 
If  farm  legi.slation  is  not  ciianeed  there 
may  be  a  change  in  crops  of  up  to  35 
percent  of  the  land  suitable  for  cotton  or 
up  to  600.000  acre.,  could  change '  to 
soybeans. 

What  will  tiiis  mean  to  the  Mississippi 
agricultural  economy?  A  little  arithmetic 
siiows  that  almost  SI 00  million  that 
would  normally  be  .spent  in  the  business 
communities  of  our  farmint;  areas  would 
not  be  spent. 

It  co.xts  at  le;-..-,i  SI 60  an  acre  Ic  s  to 
prow  soybeans  than  it  does  cotton,  and 
this  figure  multiplied  by  600.000  acres 
mean.s  almost  $100  million  that  would 
r.jt  b«  spent  for  farm  supplies  and  e.'iuip- 
ii.ent  in  the  business  communities.  Tlie 
I  inch  would  spread  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities  and  towns,  showing  very  well 
why,  as  agricultui-e  &oe.«!.  so  goes  the 
economy. 

Furthermore  cotton  market.s,  e.spcclaUy 
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overseas,  would  be  let  if  cotton  produc- 
tion is  drastically  reduced.  ai;tl  many 
would  not  be  regair.ed  when  production 
later  increa.sed. 

Higher  loan  rates  will  help  to  take  the 
buom-or-bu.st.  roller-coaster  effect  out  of 
I  otton  production  and  cotton  prices. 

If  action  is  not  taken  on  target  and 
loan  prices  for  cotton,  it  may  not  be 
many  years  until  cotton  is  no  longer  a 
ma.ior  U.S.  crop. 

Should  that  situation  be  reached,  the 
Nation  would  have  lost  a  ma.ior  as.set  in 
Ihe  balance  of  foreign  trade,  and  we 
would  have  added  one  more  commodity 
to  the  lilt  of  raw  materials  lor  which  we 
must  depend  upon  supply  from  foreign 
nation,.  Let  us  hope  tli;.t  we  learned  a 
lesson  from  oil. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  farmers  problems 
:i:e  unfamiiiar  to  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
population.  I  believe  'hat  he  is  entitled  to 
expect  that  his  problems  will  be  under- 
.-.tood.  for  he  grows  the  food  and  fiber 
that  the  rest  of  the  population  must  h.ive. 
Farmers  are  uniquely  dependent  upon 
large  amounUs  of  credit  once  a  year,  when 
crops  are  planted,  and  the  crops  are 
pledged  as  .security.  A  bad  year,  like  the 
last  one,  leaves  them  in  debt  and  cuts 
down  their  credit.  The  higiicr  loan  levels 
m  this  bill  are  realistic,  and  they  are 
essential. 

The  hi(>hcr  target  prices  realistically 
reflect  the  conditions  in  the  markct- 
plri(  e  aiid  the  cost.s  of  production. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  jound  bill.  It  is 
on  es.senlial  bill  if  there  is  to  be  any  p;)s- 
sibility  of  meeting  the  requirements  for 
food  in  the  world  today  and  in  the  com- 
i.'",  years.  I  strongly  uiee  its  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  ll^r.  and  I 
w  rlcome  the  vote. 


VLADIVOSTOK   .AND  STRATI-IGIC 
ARMS  RFDUCTION 


Mr.  .JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  Americans  •,' ho  hoped  that  the 
second  phase  of  the  Stratetdc  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks  would  result  in  substantial 
nrutual  reductions  in  strategic  forces,  the 
f'Utcome  of  ihe  Vladivostok  summit  was  a 
disappointing  one.  Particularly  disturb- 
ing wa-s  the  languaiie  in  the  .loint  com- 
ninninue  sigiied  at  Vladivostok  on  No- 
vember J4,  1974  that  could  only  bo  luider- 
stood  as  deferring  any  serious  mutual 
force  reduction  ne.L'oti.uions  until  1980-81 
any  the  force  reductions  them.sel\es.  if 
thry  could  be  neeotiated,  until  the  period 
after  198.5. 

The  reaction  to  this  provision  was  so 
negative  and  so  broadly  based  that  the 
administration  sout.ht,  and  ultimately 
obtained,  a  constructive  revi.Mon  m  the 
aide  memoire  signed  on  December  10. 
1971.  The  negotiations  now  in  progress  in 
Geneva  are  being  conducted  according  to 
thi.s  document.  By  deletir.g  the  words  'in 
the  iieriod  after  198.5'  from  the  aide 
memoire— the  words  in  the  communique 
that  had  quite  properly  become  a  focus 
of  congressional  concern — there  is  now- 
some  glimmer  of  hope  that  the  ground- 
work can  be  laid  in  a  SALT  II  treaty  for 
the  mutual  reduction-s  we  all  desire."  Un- 
fortunately the  revised  aide  memoire 
could  still  be  invoked  to  justify  a  delay 
until    1981   of  any  serious   neL;o'iations 


amitd  at  achieving  mutual  force  reduc- 
tion.-. What  we  need  now  is  a  constructive 
linkage  between  the  ceiling  of  a  SALT  n 
treaty  and  the  much  to  be  desired  le- 
ductions  of  a  SALT  III  follov. -on  agree- 
ment. 

ONI.  :,..n:;'.i  ,.ii.  i.vi.  i^  .\n  jihiR  .\l.^.^;■s  ;  :.o(,iR 

There  is  a  popular  song  called  •'One 
.Man  -  Ceihn'i  Is  Another  Man's  Floor." 
That  tlie  astonishingly  high  strattgir 
force  ceilings  arising  out  of  the  Vlacii- 
\  ostok  aide  memoire— 2,400  strategic  de- 
livery .systems  and  1,320  MIRVed  missiles 
on  ciifh  side^-might  become  a  floor  in  the 
context  of  follow-on  negotiations  .should 
be  a  uiaiter  of  concern  to  everyone  who 
would  like  to  see  .some  relief  from  the 
lequirenieiu  to  deploy  costly  strategic 
weapons  programs. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  olTicials  in 
this  comiiry  and  in  the  Soviet  Union 
nave  expressed  an  interest  in  the  mutual 
leduction  of  strategic  forces.  What  has 
been  missing  has  been  an  approach  to 
■iratFgic  force  reductions  that  would 
permit  unimpeded  progress  tow  a  id  th.e 
conclusion  of  a  SALT  II  treaty  without, 
at  the  ^ame  time,  setting  in  motion  pro- 
_'rams  of  development,  procurement,  a::d 
'J.'l)Io.\ment  that  would  diminish  or  even 
lf.rcclo.>e  the  possibility  that  Vladivostoi: 
can  pro\ide  the  basis  for  equally  uniai- 
pcd  d  progress  toward  the  mutual  recl.ic- 
iio-i  of  .orategic  forces. 

A     Nl  IV    ['HUI'IJSAL    TO    ACHrrVE    RCDUCUONS 

It  is  toward  this  end — toward  the  ob- 
jective of  moving  now  to  structure  fu- 
lure  force  iedu(  tions  in  a  manner  con- 
-■istent  with  the  Vladivostok  aide  me^a- 
oire — that  I  propose  that  each  side  des- 
ignate 700  of  the  older  of  its  permitted 
total  of  2,400  strategic  delivery  systems  to 
remain  iinmodernized  over  the  lifetiine 
of  the  Vladivostok  agreement.  As  time 
passes    between    now    and    1985.    these 
weapons  will  become  increasingly  obso- 
lete—natural candidates  for  a  program 
of  reductions  that  would  reduce  the  level 
of  forces  on  each  side  by  about  30  per- 
cent. Acceptance  of  this  proposal  would 
he  th»^  first  clear  hope  in  both  our  coun- 
t').s  that  we  can  look  forward  to  stra- 
tt-cic  !orc-^  reductions  and  a  concomitant 
K -.'^ening    of    the    financial    burden    of 
m.tinlaining  very  large  strategic  iorce:^. 
Negotiations    aimed   at   scheduling   the 
litiaspout  of  the  700  systems  designated 
on  ea-.h  side  could  begin  immediately  af- 
ter a    SALT  II  treaty   is   ratified.   And 
since  the  weapons  designated  in  a  codi- 
cil to  a  SALT  II  treaty  could  not  be  up- 
graded or  moaernizcd  in  any  way.  the 
incciuive  to  move  e.xpeditiou.sly  toward 
scheduling  their  dismantling  would  exist 
from  tile  outset.  Because  each  side  would 
make  its  own  designation  of  the  fonts 
to  remain  uiimodernized.  it  .should  not  be 
diiTiciilt  to  negotiate  the  language  C  a 
provision  in  a  S.^LT  II  treaty  to  accom- 
pli'-h  tliis  i^urpose. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  crucial  as- 
pects of  S.'VLT  which  deserve  the  most 
.■■fiioiis  oamination  incUtding  imple- 
mentation of  the  SALT  I  agreements 
;ind  the  set  of  problems  that  will  need 
to  be  re>olved  if  the  Vladivostok  aide 
meni.nire  is  to  be  transformed  into  a 
SALT  II  treaty.  These  matters  are  under 
investigation  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control  that  I  chair. 
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Today,  however,  I  wish  to  focus  on  this 
concrete  proposal  that  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  ad- 
.Tiinistrations  here  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union  will  agree  is  in  our  common  inter- 
est and  in  the  interest  of  a  more  stable 
Mratcgic  balance  and  a  more  peaceful 
world. 

■nir    VL.MIIVOSTOK    CilLING 

Tlio  ceiling  on  numbers  of  strategic 
delivery  systems  agreed  to  at  ■Vladivos- 
tok—2.400  on  each  side — and  the  l^vel  of 
MIRVed  missiles — 1.320  on  each  side — 
IS.  in  my  judgment,  far  higher  than  nec- 
essary for  the  security  of  either  side  so 
long  as  the  forces  of  the  two  coimtries 
are  limited  on  the  basis  of  essential 
equivalence.  Based  on  past  experience 
and  the  current  high  level  of  Soviet 
strategic  spending,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  that,  in  the  absence  of  some  new 
devcloiiment,  the  Soviets  will  work  at 
full  speed  toward  the  deployment  of 
2.400  firstline  strategic  delivery  .systems 
and  1,320  new  MIRVed  mi.ssilcs  over  the 
life  of  the  Vladivostok  agreement.  More- 
over, this  force  will  represent  a  substan- 
tial Soviet  advantage  in  throw  weight — 
an  advantage  which,  depending  on  the 
programs  they  choose  to  pursue,  could 
eventually  shov,-  up  in  the  form  of  a  su- 
perior number  of  strategic  warheads  of 
a  size  suitable  for  high  confidence  coun- 
terforce  strategies.  Such  a  destabilizing 
development  along  the  road  to  1985, 
when  an  agreement  based  on  the  Vladi- 
vo-stok  aide  memoire  would  prestunably 
expire,  could  set  in  motion  understand- 
able anxieties  in  this  country  and  a 
movement  for  compensating  sterns  on 
our  part. 

In  defense  of  the  fact  that  the  Vladi- 
vostok aide  memoire  does  not  contain  a 
provision  for  serious  force  reductions, 
the  administration  has  claimed  that  it 
was  necessary  first  to  establish  a  ceiling 
before  it  could  begin  negotiations  for 
mutual  force  reductions:  for  this  reason, 
it  was  said,  force  reductions  would  have 
to  be  deferred  until  after  a  SALT  II 
treaty  had  been  negotiated.  Despite  the 
surface  plausibility  of  this  argument.  I 
believe  that  it  is  fundamentally  mislead- 
ing. It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  an 
upper  limit  must  precede  reductions; 
but  there  is  a  great  danger  that  the  plans 
flowing  from  an  agreement  on  an  upper 
limit  will  seriously  complicate  the  pros- 
pects for  achieving  reductions.  If  each 
'^ide  moves  to  plan  for  a  force  of  2.400 
modernized  strategic  delivery  s.vstems 
now.  it  may  well  prove  impossible  to 
negotiate  lower  levels  later.  It  is  far 
easier  to  obtain  agreement  to  the  phas- 
ing out  of  older,  perhaps  even  obsolete, 
weapons  than  it  is  to  obtain  agreement 
to  the  destruction  of  weapons  that  have 
just  been  deployed  at  great  expense- 
In  any  event,  building  a  structure  for 
the  purpose  of  tearing  it  dovra  again  is 
wasteful  at  best;  and.  if  the  new  tenants 
.-imply  refuse  to  be  moved  out,  such  an 
approach  could  frustrate  the  tearing- 
down  process.  Would  it  not  be  much  bet- 
ter if  the  building  never  went  up  In  the 
first  place?  That  is  precisely  what  I  am 
proposing  here:  that  we  call  a  halt  to 
the  modernization  process  for  those  700 
weapons  on  each  side  that  are  superfluous 


to  our  real  strategic  needs,  to  give  us 
both  the  time  and  opportunity  to  work 
toward  an  agreement  in  which  they  will 
be  phased  out  entirely.  At  the  same  time, 
such  a  move  would  enable  this  country 
to  concentrate  on  the  modernization  of 
its  core  strategic  force. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    NEW    rROPOSAL 

Our  experience  with  the  ABM  treaty 
is  instructive  on  this  point.  The  1972 
ABM  treaty  provided  that  each  country 
could  deploy  a  second  ABM  site  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  that  each  then  possessed. 
However,  the  hmit  on  the  number  of  mis- 
siles permitted  at  each  site  was  sucli  as 
to  render  obsolete  the  deployment  of  the 
permitted  second  ABM  installation. 
Thus,  having  first  assured  the  obsole.'^- 
cei.ce  of  the  second  ABM  site,  it  became 
relatively  easy  to  obtain  an  agreement 
banning  the  second  site  completely,  rniat 
same  logic  lies  at  the  heart  of  my  present 
proposal. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States  the  incorporation  of  my  proposal 
in  a  codicil  to  the  SALT  II  treaty  would 
greatly  increase  its  appeal  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  By  mak- 
ing it  plain  that  we  will  not  have  to 
modernize  some  700  older  strategic  de- 
livery vehicles  in  order  to  meet  the  Vladi- 
vostok ceiling  with  viable,  firstline  forces, 
we  could  anticipate  a  saving  of  many 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  Soviets 
could  anticipate  comparable  savings.  We 
have  learned  from  experience  that  the 
cost  of  modernizing  a  strategic  delivery 
vehicle  can.  and  often  does,  equal  the 
cost  of  a  new  weapon.  In  my  judgment 
the   10-year  system   cost  of   a   new  or 
modernized  strategic  delivery  system  is 
hkely  to  approach  $100  million— so  that 
an    eventual    reduction    of    700    such 
weapons  ought  to  yield  savings  on  the 
order  of  $70  billion  over  the  next  decade. 
Also,    by   identifying   now   those    700 
strategic  launchers  on  either  side  that 
could  not  be  modernized,  we  could  go 
about  our  strategic  force  planning  with 
a  much  more  certain  sense  of  what  the 
Soviet  strategic  forces  will  look  like  in 
the    1980's;    and   they,   for   their   part, 
could  also  plan  on  a  more  confident  basis. 
A  major  destabilizing  element — simple 
imcertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  other 
side's  future  deployments — would  be  re- 
duced.    Serious     arms     control     could 
proceed   much   more   confidently.   Most 
importantly,     apprehension     that     the 
Vladivostok  ceiling  will  become  a  floor 
will  be  greatly  diminished. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  recent 
expressions  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  in  a  closer  working  re- 
lationship with  the  Congress  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy.  I  welcome  these  expres- 
sions and  I  very  much  hope  that  the 
administration  will  consider  seriously  the 
proposal  I  have  made  here  today,  i  in- 
tend to  introduce  shortly  in  the  Senate 
an  amendment  or  resolution  calling  upon 
the  administration  to  put  tliis  proposal 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  report  back 
on  the  results  of  its  efforts  to  gain  Soviet 
acceptance  of  it. 

Much  can  happen  between  the  dec- 
laration of  pious  hopes  now  envisioned 
for  a  Vladivostok  treaty — words  tliat 
both  sides   will   enter   negotiations   on 


further — limitations  and  possible  reduc- 
tions— and  the  actual  working-out  of  a 
program  for  phased  reductions.  After  all, 
the  level  of  missile^  on  the  Soviet  .side, 
which  was  to  be  temporary  as  negotia- 
tions toward  a  S.ALT  II  treaty  proceeded, 
has  become,  predictably,  a  permanent  fix- 
lure  of  the  Vladivostock  aide  memoire. 
lest  we  find  ourselves  like  King  Canute, 
ordering  tire  tide  to  cease  when  v.e  enter 
the  post-Vladivostok  negotiations,  we 
had  better  take  steps  now  to  as.sure  that 
strategic  lorce  reductions  have  been 
merely  deferred — and  not  interred. 

A  final  and  crucial  advantage  of  the 
proposal  I  am  putting  forth  here  is  that 
it  will  enable  Members  of  Congress  to 
.Lau'^^e  h'jw  realistic  the  prospects  of  fu- 
ture arms  reductions  are  before  they  arc 
called  upon  to  ratify  a  treaty  embodying 
tire  Vl-^divi.stok  ceilings.  To  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  ceiling  to  be  followed 
by  reductions  may  prove  acceptable  while 
a  ceiling  followed  by  increases,  or  even 
a  freeze  at  too  high  a  level,  might  prove 
unacceptable.  In  the  difficult  task  of 
measuring  the  treaty  that  is  expected 
to  emerge  from  the  current  negotiations, 
a  .sense  of  the  future  of  strategic  arms 
reductions  is  an  essentinl  ingredient. 

We  can  help  to  turn  pieties  into  prob- 
abilities if  we  undertake,  in  both  our 
countries,  to  incorporate  a  non-moderni- 
zation provision  for  700  sti-ategic  delivery 
systems  in  a  Vladivostok  treaty.  We  can 
act  now  to  assure  against  disappoint- 
ments later. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


NO  SI 00  BILLION  DEFICIT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
morning  newspapers  report  White  House 
estimates  that  our  country-  faces  a  $100 
billion  deficit  for  next  vear.  I  believe  the 
Budget  Committee  will  reject  anv  such 
deficit. 

But  to  avoid  such  a  deficit  will  require 
that  Congress  and  the  President  agree 
upon  a  clear,  overall  view  of  where  we 
ai-e  today  with  regard  to  fiscal  1976  and 
where  we  want  to  go.  It  will  require 
restraint  as  we  examine  our  spending 
priorities. 

Congress  has  its  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1976  about  half  done  now.  Our  revenue 
decisions  will  have  been  made  when  we 
complete  action  on  the  tax  conference 
report. 

The  votes  on  spending — which  is  the 
other  half  of  budgetmaking — are  mostly 
still  ahead  of  us. 

Having  in  mind  the  momentum  for 
tax  cuts  we  saw  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
week  and  the  pressure  for  emergency, 
anti-recession  spending  programs  we 
feel  building,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
take  stock. 

How  much  is  there  left  to  spend?  How- 
much  of  this  spending  is  already  locked 
in  as  a  result  of  past  decisions?  How- 
should  the  remainder  be  distributed 
among  our  national  needs? 

Ten  years  ago  our  country  faced  a  to- 
tally different  economic  picture.  The  tax 
cut  and  calculated  deficits  proposed  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  and  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  had  produced  the 
beginning  of  an  umn-ef-edented  prasper- 
ity  in  our  country. 
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-TprT^-oovcUt       V,        ^          .         c  *800   million    is   needed,.                         8  ''■'*  ^«  ^'^  ^o  get  our  economy  moving 

;.Jr^^I«Jfr  •"''"'^f '■''■'  ^'°"IP*'"'  "■•^^a.ed  target  pr>c«  for  certain VgrV-  again.                                                                     '^ 

ator  Mansfield  is  equally  applicable  to  .-..iturai    commodirie.s    .enactment  It  is  time.  I  repeat,  to  stop   look  and 

a  lar  different  economic  picture.  We  are  !m,'hiy  Ukeiy;  present  target  pnce.s  listen. 

experiencing  the  worst  economic  times  <»"  "ot  cover  costs  and  farm  prices  I  have  made  this  siflfpmpnf  tr.rio,.  o,. 

smce  the  Great  Depression.  And  we  have  -   declining).. ......^...         5  we  arraboTto  depart  0^^^^^^^ 

wp^rl??.'!H\"'V!f'  o  *"  T  ^^'  J"'"^-  """""  •'^^"^■■'"-  --o  back  to  our  constituents  back  home 

We  are  told  by  the  President  and  eco-  ir.  rease  for  public  .service  jobs  and  so  that  all  Membei-s  may  have  this  oer- 

nomic  experts  that  ma.ssive  deficit  spend-  summer  youth   (President  proposes  spective  for  guidance  over  that  dpHoh 

ing  by  the  Federal   Government  is  re-  ''.^^^a-.e  of  $1.7  b.iiion:  highly  likely  and  as  we  approach  ^rdate  of  Am  lis 

quired  to  pull  us  out  of  our  Nation  s  eco-  „  t°ngre^  wui  add  further. _      .5  0  ..hen  Congress  must  adont  the  fli^  ^on 

niaci^'^^"-  /"  '''?  C'""  ^"^  ^'^"'^^°  "•-  ^"'--""   ''"'■  '"  ""''  "■      ->  6  -n-en^ "SurlstebTiS^a'S: 

be  enacted,  we  have  taken  a  major  step  Reniove  5-percent''-c-ip"  inFed-eraiem-      "  ftary  and  economic  policy. 

toward  that  solution.  Other  very  large  pi„yee  retireuieiu  Tnd  dT^bmu               8  Exhibit  1 

th^p^   Pl-Ograms   proposed   to   reverse  P,,bUc    a.s.s...tance    legUlative    changes  .SrLrcxFD  Automatic  Increases  Undfr 

the  recession  are  pending  in  Congres.-.  propa,ed  by  President ..          ,   3  Prf-^fnt  Law— fiscal  Year  1976 

Many  of  them  seem  to  have  gained  an  t-,          ..          ..,..,,„   ^.„  ..  .. 

express-train-hke   momentum    What   I  o       ^     "?."i\  ^otal   $12.6   billion,   Mr.  Xaf^onai  Srci^rifj, 

mean  to  do  today  is  to  echo  the  sage  f;''''-'"^'^'^-  So  the  outlays  which  are  all  increase   DOD   civilian   and   military 

advice  Mike  Mansfield  gave  us  a  decade  3J'^^^V^^  ^  appear  in  the  fiscal  year  ^  P-^>   '5'.  ,   .  12 

ago.  It  is  time  to  stop    look    and  listen  ^^'^  ^"^^^^  ^^^"^  ^  ^358.4  billion,   as  i';<;'-f»^»  military  retired  pay .  .6 

The  fact  is  that  the'^elbmt'  room  is  ex-  "f^Jfon  .°^,'^  "°'''L"^  ''''^^''  °"  '-^^"^^'^-^  n!  "s  "Zt           ""  ^''^^  "'"'"■ 

tremely  limited   If   we  want   to  remain  "' ^f^ObiiUon,  which  means  we  are  faced  ">^"--  "^    o 

within   the  bounds  of  what  economists  ^^'^^  a  deficit  of  $68.4  billion.  Physical  resources 

tell  us  is  pruder.t  economic  policy    The  Members  sJiould  keep  in  mind  the  at-  Kxpansion   of   Federal   Highway  Pro- 

prospective  deficit  at  this  point  is  very  '^''^^^i^'e  proposals  not  on  the  list  of  al-  S'^m   ithis  is  the  increase  recom- 

close  to  the  $70  billion  range  the  Joint  '"°'^'  certain  spending.  Let  me  tick  off  a  '"^"ded    by    the    President;     it    is 

Economic  Committee  has  .safd  i.s  deTir-  ^ ^^^^  °^  ^»^^"^  ■  '^^^^ ^l  %  t^non  oTtht^^lTs 

able  for  purposes  of  economic  stimulus.  I^''--^'  >--  '^^^  outlays  m  bi.ion,,  due  to  ul^elent  ImpounS^enrre 

The  revenue  picture  in  fiscal  year  1976  ^''-i'^-'ion  of  the  Pre.sidenis  5-                             lease)  _            _              .13 

will    depend    on    actions    taken    by    the  nZl'rZ'y.f^r^^'Zl'^TK^''^'---               *'^  Mortgage  credit  and  thrift  insurance 

Hoase-Senate  Conference  on  the  tax  bill  T         /^^  ^^"^  Pre.sident  s  pro-  ,  u.is  amount  proposed  by  the  Presi- 

<H.R.    2166.    and   on   the   course   of   the  m^  cam  beneTlarv  "o't^  clent;  it  represents  financing  changes 

economy  this  year  and  next.  Our  current  n? wfrn  stafe^  and  eUminate'  '"'**  ", ''  T'  *  "^^"^  ""^^"^^  '"  P^°- 

working  estimate  of  revenues  for  fiscal  adui^  den-al  care     "'""'"*'"                ,  „  ^"-""^  '*^^^'«:  ^"""^  it  is  required)..    .  1.3 

1976   is   almost   $290   billion,   depending.  Rejection  01  the  President's'prol  l^'- rea.se  in  HUD  Community  Develop- 

of  course,  on  how  the  economy  fares.  P'J-^a'^      to      reduce      Federal  ,'"^1',    program  resulting  from  higher 

on  the  spending  side,  we  can  now  .see  '^-^^-"^^  -  .rants  to  States  ^^f  J>/  JhTirrT^rc^bab^i^  4'Jn 
.spending  amounting  to  about  $358  bil-  ov^rrn'r^  nl  Tf^TT-, "' '  **  made  already  (.$.9  billion),  plus  over- 
lion   after   cutting    the    President's    pro-  °  he  m^  eLar  U  aTd  t  ^min^                -.    <.  uun  of  impoundment  ,J.'lCinio„,._    ...0 
posa  s  to  the  bare  bones  and  without  the  rh'^Ho'V^-pa "ed  pi^  i^c"   o  L               "^  ' '  »uman  resources 

l^^^S.frT^Zl^.'"'^'''''''^' ''''''  ""    --  — -    :3.0  increa-e     medicare  medicaid    due    to 

well  on  their  way   to  passage.  i  he   Hou.se-passed   housing   as-  more  beneficiaries  and  higher  costs 

I    would    like    to    take    the    Members         M»tance    bin 1   3U5  ('his  amount  recommended  by  Pr«s- 

through  an  informal  table  to  show  them  ^'i^'ional  health  insurance,  l.st-  iden;:  Senate  committees  would  add 

what  this  $358  billion  figure  includes.  I  year  co.st .1-.3  *2  bilHon  more  by  rejecttng  Presl- 

think  they  will  be  .-.urprised  to  .see  what  ^■'"'''"Seiicy  aid  to  railroads ;  1.6  dents  legi-,lative  proposals) -  1.7 

It  does  not  include-  Countercyclical    revenue    shar-  Increase  social  security  as  proposed  by 

Begin  wan  projected  outl.nys  for  FY   1975  Coutluie"  UtlV'f  "of 'esea' and                 ^' "  ,    '"^    l^^esldent -6.8 

Which   are   unlikely   to   be   cut   back   for  FY  other   education    pro.^rams"t  ''"^^^1  ^^^?T  *"^P'°>-«''  retirement 

"■';«/"*5«              ,     ,  levels    by   maklng'up'^rin-  ^  !^,fe  p^esidLr"'""'  "  ^""^^'^^          7 

Add  increa..es  which  are  automatic  under  nation                                          .                   ,,  oy  tne  fre.,iaent .7 

present    law.   iiuiuding   prior   vear  commit-  More     public     service     emplov-  Iiicre.>se  unemployment  Uisurance  (as- 

ment.s.  increases  in  unemplovment  insurance  ment                                                               ^  =  sumps   higher   unemployment   level 

and  other  COS'S  due  to  the  recession,  and  .so  '""                   "                   '  than  President— about  8.5',;  ) 4.4 

forth.  $29  2.                                            '          "  Those  items  certainly  do  not  exhaust  I'^cease  low  rent  housing,  partly  due  to 

T       ,  the   possibilities.  Thev   total   S19   billion  recent  impoundment  overturn J. 8 

«t  thp'pnH    f"™T/°"''"^   ^"^  '"^'"^^  to  $20  billion.                •      otai  519   billion  i„„,,^  ,„  p^,„,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

HnJfwP^Vhit  fi^^!^     """  ""  ^"^'^  ''''■'''  This  list  of  possible  add-ons  is  merely  "^'-•''■•"^   supplements    (assumes    in- 

anaijzes  mat  ngure.  ^  sample  of  the  kind  of  nrnnnt;ili:  tihich  '-rease  proposed   by  President,  plus 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  Jon^esl  ?s  'ofnf  to  see  Se  It  in  ^^e  ""^^"^  °^'''^"^'^  ""'  ^^^^'^^  ^^  '^ 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  n??t  few  Lnthsl-and  amon^^^^^  ^'"T"   '°^'   l^icrease«.  plus  higher 

-See  pvhihit  1   1  momns— ana  among  which  we  fo.od  stamp  estimates  due  to  more 

see  exniDit  1.)  are  going  to  have  to  choo.se.  And  there  beneficiarie-,  -  3  1 
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I  iidorest  imuto  of  exisUni;  vt'iPr.ius  pro- 
gram coots  (reported  by  Vetenms 
.^iTiiiis  Committee) .f 

Genera!  gortrnmcnt 
ill.  i\-.i'fd  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
iii.iudini;  assumption  of  higher  del- 

!iii    than   in  Presidents   budget 4.0 

Alloirances 
liHii-i^.'  civiljiin   ns^ency  pay    lo'.  l.  .6 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will 
I  lie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ijleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE.  in  expressing  the  belief  that  the 
Budget  Committee  will  reject  the  fore- 
cast $100  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  In  my  opinion,  a  deficit  of  this 
size  for  fiscal  year  1976  would  prove  to  be 
devastating  to  our  Nation's  economy 
both  for  the  short  and  long  terms. 

Mr.  President,  restored  consumer  con- 
fidence is  the  key  to  ending  the  reces- 
sion and  retuming  to  normal  levels  of 
economic  activity.  Even  with  Govern- 
ment spending  at  its  present  high  lev- 
els, the  impact  of  spending  by  the  pri- 
vate .sector  is  roughly  five  times  as  great 
as  spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Therefore,  ending  the  recession  depends 
more  upon  consumer  spending  than  upon 
Government  spending.  A  deficit  in  the 
SlOO  billion  range  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, create  consumer  concern,  cause 
further  retrenchment  and  produce  a 
negative  effect  upon  unemployment  and 
Treasury  revenues. 

An  excessive  deficit  could  very  well  de- 
moralize America's  private  investors 
thus  causing  them  to  postpone  plans  for 
plant  modernization  or  for  new  plant 
construction.  In  addition,  such  a  deficit 
would  lay  the  groundwork  for  further 
inflation  and  bring  about  an  increase  In 
interest  rates  which  would  quickly  de- 
stroy the  housing  and  construction  in- 
dustries. Chairman  Muskie  is  wise  to 
counsel  Members  of  the  Senate  to  "stop, 
look,  and  listen"  before  we  plunge  into 
1976  deficit  spending  of  the  $100  billion 
magnitude. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  the  Budget 
Committee  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  looked 
upon  as  an  exact  science.  There  is  a 
strong  element  of  artistry  involved  as 
we  attempt  to  anticipate  public  accept- 
ance of  and  reaction  to  the  decisions  we 
make.  Already  there  are  signs  that  the 
economy  is  stabilizing  and  that  it  may 
soon  be  making  a  turn  for  the  better.  If 
this  happens.  Government  revenues 
should  rise,  the  cost  of  recession  related 
programs  such  as  unemployment  insur- 
ance should  be  reduced  and  the  deficit 
picture  could  improve  markedly. 

Easter  recess,  which  hopefully  will  be- 
gin at  the  close  of  business  today,  will 
provide  Members  the  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  their  States  and  gain  current 
insights  into  public  attitudes.  We  may 
find  our  citizens  saying  that  Congress 
should  follow  a  path  of  moderation  in 
levels  of  Government  spending.  We  may 
find  the  beginning  of  renewed  consumer 
confidence.  If  that  is  the  case,  hopefully, 


the  deficit  can  be  held  to  even  lower 
figures  as  the  revenue  picture  improves 
due  to  the  more  normal  levels  of  con- 
sumer and  private  sector  spending.  If 
such  is  the  case,  Congress  would  be  wise 
to  avoid  overstimulation  and  the  danger 
of  reinflating  the  economy  to  the  dan- 
gerous levels  of  last  summer. 

I  commend  Chairman  Muskie  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  as  we  begin  our  recess.  I 
would  like  to  reemphasize  his  message 
that  we  "stop,  look,  and  listen"  during 
these  next  10  days,  our  collective  impres- 
sions will  serve  us  well  as  we  begin  the 
serious  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the 
future  of  this  country. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me,  before  yielding. 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  is 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee,  for  his  statement  and  for  his 
excellent  work  on  the  Budget  Committee. 
Let  me  add  this  note  for  my  colleagues : 
On  April  15.  the  Budget  Committee  is 
required,  under  the  terms  of  the  budget 
reform  legislation,  to  report  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  the  Senate.  It  will  in- 
clude five  figures : 
First.  A  ceiling  on  overall  spending. 
Second.  A  ceiling  on  budgeted  items. 
Third.  A  recommended  deficit  or  sur- 
plus—in this  case  it  will  be  a  deficit  at 
least  in  the  amount  of  the  President's 
proposed  deficit  and  probably  more,  on 
the  basis  of  the  analysis  I  have  given 
today. 

Fourth.  The  resulting  impact  on  the 
Federal  debt. 

Fifth.  In  addition,  in  the  report,  which 
will  cover  the  whole  range  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  there  will  be  indicated,  as 
a  result  of  this  year's  work  program,  tar- 
get ceilings  for  the  16  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

These  will  be  the  Budget  Committee's 
recommendations.  The  Budget  Reform 
Act  provides  for  50  hoiu-s  of  debate  on 
these  recommendations.  It  will  then  be 
Incumbent  upon  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  his  impact  on  the  decisions 
which  would  finally  be  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  budget  resolution. 
So  if  there  are  those  who  challenge  the 
target  ceiling  or  those  who  challenge  the 
priorities  for  Government  spending,  that 
is  the  time  to  do  it. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  give  the 
Senate  this  inkling  of  the  nature  of  the 
challenges  that  will  confront  us  so  that 
the  Senate  may  consider  them  over  this 
next  recess  period. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Mexico   (Mr.  Do- 
MENici),  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  for  a  brief  comment 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  in  commending  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  his  presentation  here  today. 
I  thought  during  the  3  weeks  that  we 
have  been  hearing  from  all  the  experts 
on  what  we  ought  to  do,  part  of  that  time 
I  wondered  if  it  was  right,  whether  it 
was  the  right  time,  to  have  a  Budget 
Committee  start  in  business,  somewhat 


frustrated,  wondering  just  how  in  the 
world  we  ought  to  decide  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing. 

But  as  all  that  work  begins  to  come 
into  fruition,  and  we  find,  probably  lor 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  this  kind  of  simimary  of  where 
we  are.  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  in- 
deed propitious  that  America,  in  its  sort 
of  unorthodox  way  last  year,  adopted  a 
new  Budget  Reform  Act  and.  as  difficult 
as  it  is  going  to  be.  with  a  recession  just 
having  come  out  of  rampant  inflation, 
with  an  energy  crisis  and  a  chaotic  budg- 
et .system  all  on  top  of  it,  it  appears 
t-o  me  that  the  great  good  will  come  out 
of  this. 

We  are  beginning  here  today,  for  those 
who  really  read  what  the  Senator  put 
down  by  way  of  figures,  who  will  have  to 
shudder,  because  the  Senator  has  been 
indeed  generous  when  he  talks  about  sug- 
gested expenditures  that  are  going  to 
solve  America's  recession,  as  proposed  by 
others  We  could  add  $20  billion  to  the 
Senator's  list  of  20  without  much  diffi- 
culty, ana  there  are  many  who  would 
say.  "Why  did  you  not  put  them  m.  for 
they  are  certainly  going  to  help  solve 
the  recession." 

But  I  am  dehghted  that  the  Senator 
put  some  basic  ones  in.  and  in  the  almost 
rock  bottom  budget  of  the  President,  and 
then  the  Senator  is  telling  all  those  who 
have  the  solutions  in  their  committees 
and  by  their  programs  to  "Stop.  look,  and 
listen." 

Mr..  President.  I  say  that  the  road  to 
ruin  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  and 
we  are  at  a  point  in  time  when  the  tempt- 
ation to  solve  the  recession  by  putting 
new  programs  in  place  or  adding  new 
billions  to  those  that  are  there  is  a  ser- 
ious temptation,  because  everyone  is  wor- 
ried and  everyone  is  quite  sure  that  his 
program  will  solve  it. 

I  would  like  to  talk  just  a  moment 
with  our  chairman  about  what  some  of 
the  economists  told  us.  All  of  them,  when 
we  have  a  recession,  are  quick  to  want  to 
come  before  us,  are  they  not?  They  all 
tell  us  how  to  solve  the  recession,  and  I 
think  the  chairman  remembers,  after 
hearing  five  or  six  of  them.  I  asked  them. 
"Where  is  your  model  for  solving  infla- 
tion," for  many  had  even  produced  an 
economic  model  that  they  punched  out  on 
a  macliine  to  solve  the  recession,  and 
none  could  produce  one  to  solve  inflation. 

I  asked  a  number  of  them,  experts. 
"Is  it  harder  to  solve  inflation  or  reces- 
sion?" And  they  said: 

From  our  standpoint.  It  Is  a  lot  easier  to 
give  advice  on  how  to  stop  the  recession 
than  it  is  to  stop  inilation 

I  think  the  chairman  will  remember 
that  exchange. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right.  We  all  of 
us  always  perceive  it  is  easier  to  look 
back  and  tell  us  what  happened  and 
why 

Mr.   DOMENICI.   Precisely. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Than  it  is  to  follow  and 
project  the  decision  of  what  is  coming. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then  I  think  we  can 
recall  our  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  is  al- 
ways a.sking  that  very  simple  question; 
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Well,  can  you  toll  us  what  v.c  did  wroiis; 
Si)  we  wiil  not  do  It  again? 

It  seems  it  is  one  of  the  professional 
attributes  that  they  really  cannot  quite 
do  that,  because  things  always  change 
that  they  were  not  aware  of.  and  they 
say  that  it  might  happen  again. 

So  I  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only 
by  complimenting  the  Senator,  but  also 
by  saying  I  believe  there  are  some  good 
sign.s  out  there  that  we  are  coming  out 
of  the  recession — not  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  it  is  a  pretty  good  indicator.  I 
need  not  go  into  it,  and  they  will  be  in 
our  report.  I  am  sure. 

Everyone  says,  from  Arthur  Burns  to 
Bill  Simon  as  to  the  President.-,  budget, 
that,  indeed,  we  have  to  ha\e  a  deficit 
in  1976 — no  way  to  avoid  it.  They  say 
it  is  built  in  right  now.  It  i.s  costing  us 
this  and  that  and  the  other,  one  of  them 
being  $20  billion  a  >ear  for  unemploy- 
ment, a  program  which  we  all  want  to 
see  continued  as  one  of  those  stabilizers 
that  we  did  not  have  during  the  last 
Great  Deptc-.-ioi;:  and  tlic  uUier  costs 
that  are  built  in. 

But  it  seems  to  me  tluii  ilic  Ainencai-. 
people  ai-e  al  o  very  v%oti  leci  about  ciirun- 
ic  inflation,  and  I  tlimk  they  are  a  littie 
more  perceptive  than  v.e  are.  They  are 
writing  for  .soinf>  cli'ar  signs  of  stability. 
Then  the  confidence  that  we  want  in 
our  consumers,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Average 
American,  and  in  our  private  sector,  if 
that  confidence  comes  bnck.  is  that  we 
are  not  going  to  need  the  program  tliat 
people  are  talking  about  to  further  stim- 
ulate the  economy  over  and  above  a  tax 
cut  voted  in,  and  the  basic  bare-boned 
budget  that  we  are  talking  about. 

So  I  hope  we  will  not  put  all  those 
other  programs  in  place  out  of  fear  that 
we  are  not  going  to  get  enough  in.  I  think 
caution  and  histor\-  indicate  that  we 
should  do  the  reverse,  that  we  should  put 
in  the  minimum  and  do  as  Arthur  Burns 
suggested,  sit  back  and  take  a  little  look, 
and  if  we  need  .some  more,  put  it  in,  but 
do  not  build  it  in  and  iiave  a  $100  billion 
deficit,  and  expect  the  .'American  peo- 
ple to  have  confidence  in  their  dollar,  in 
their  Government,  and  their  future.  If 
they  do  not  have  that  they  are  not  going 
to  act  as  American  consumers,  and  the 
ripple  effect  from  unemployment  will  be 
three  times  creater  in  terms  of  effect 
than  its  actual  numbers. 

So  I  close  by  commending  the  chair- 
man. I  am  more  optimistic  than  ever  that 
the  Budget  Committee,  under  a  very  dif- 
ficult law.  will  have  an  impact.  It  .starts 
today,  and  if  we  keep  on  doing  our  job 
and  getting  some  to  listen  we  might  add 
a  degree  of  orderliness  to  what  has  here- 
tofore been  a  chaotic  process  of  treating 
the  resources  of  our  Nation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates  for  .>ome  20. 
25  years. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 
Mr  MUSKIE.  I  tiiank  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  for  contributing  so 
much  to  the  Budget  Committee.  I  am 
afraid  what  my  statement  today  does  is 
sim.ply  highlight  the  difficulty  of  the 
choices  that  lie  ahead,  and  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  it  resolves  the  challenge  that 
the  Budget  Committee  faces,  but  I  do 
appreciate  the  Senator's  comments  and 


his  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  iiopc  we  can  make  the  proc- 
es.i  work. 

Mr.  GOLDVVATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
o  cupied  the  Chair  during  the  lime  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mr.  MusKiEi.  chairman  of  the  new 
Budget  Committee,  made  his  report.  T 
have  to  comiiliment  him  on  that  report. 
It  took  a  lot  of  courage  to  stnnd  up  and 
fell  the  Senate  the  truth,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  truth,  as  to  v  hat  we 
mitrht  expect.  There  are  several  things, 
Mr.  President,  which  intrigued  and 
frightened  me  about  tlie  financial  situ- 
ation that  this  country  finds  itself  in 
fiom  the  governmental  standpoint. 

Today  we  heard  a  discu.^sion  th:it  indi- 
cated that  the  deficit  might  not  reach 
$100  billion.  That  is  a  good  round  figure — 
$100  billion.  It  has  no  appeal  to  me, 
because  if  we  have  a  ieficit  of  S5  billion, 
or  $1  billion,  we  are  in  trouble.  I  think 
we  can  see  very  clearly  a  deficit  of  $50 
billion.  I  think  in  the  following  year, 
v.ith  the  built-in  increases  that  we  have, 
we  can  see  a  deficit  that  could  exceed 
$80  bilhon. 

The  question  that  keeps  coming  to 
my  mind — and  I  have  not  heard  it 
ansv.  ered — is  where  is  this  mo:icy  coming 
from  ? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  that  much 
money  left.  The  total  debt  of  this  coun- 
try, including  Federal  debt.  State  debt, 
local  debt,  and  our  own  personal  debts 
is  more  money  ilian  we  have.  So  it  gets  to 
be  rather  simple  and  arithmetic.  The 
country,  if  it  continues  the  spending  that 
we  are  now  doing,  is  going  t>  have  to 
print  more  money. 

This  is  precisely  the  reason  we  are 
in  the  trouble  we  are  in  now. 

This  country  embarked  on  increased 
credit  through  deficit  spending  about  20 
years  ago.  In  the  interim  we  have  in- 
creased credit  about  400  percent,  but 
we  have  only  increased  our  productive 
ability  about  28  percent.  So  we  have  that 
great  surplus  of  credit  vying  for  the 
little  increase  in  goods  that  we  have 
achieved. 

This  has  not  only  affected  the  United 
States:  it  is  now  affecting  the  entire 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  affecting  the  world 
to  the  point  that  many  countries  are 
beginning  to  take  a  look  al  .some  other 
currency  than  the  American  dollar  as  a 
currency  on  which  they  are  going  to  peg 
their  own  money. 

Mr.  President,  lhi.->  get.--  .serious.  I 
stated  here  in  the  Chamber  the  other 
day  that  I  do  not  believe  this  country 
can  last  5  years  with  this  continued 
deficit  .spending.  I  have  not  had  one 
.>ingle  economist  offer  any  argument 
against  that. 

I  spoke  la.st  Saturday  night  at  a  dis- 
tinguished gathering  of  economists  in 
New  York  and  I  repeated  the  statement. 
I  wa-s  not  challenged  on  it.  I  do  not  know 
any  way  in  the  world.  Mi-.  President,  that 
an  individual  can  continue  to  spend 
money  he  does  not  have,  or  a  government 
can  continue  to  spend  money  it  does  not 
have,  without  eventually  going  bankrupt. 
I  recall — and  I  imagine  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  can  recall  this  picture— 
.seeing  a  picture  after  World  War  I  of  a 
German  woman  going  to  the  market  to 


buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  She  was  carrying 
a  clothesbasket  full  of  marks. 

I  talked  to  a  taxi  driver  in  New  York 
the  other  night  who  worked  in  Germany 
at  that  time.  He  was  paid  a  million 
marks  a  d.iy— v.orth  about  a  dollar  and 
a  half. 

Tlie  question  tlicn  comes  to  mc:  Do 
we  .-ant  this?  Do  we  Amei'ican.^  v.nnt  to 
liiive  this  coiuitry  in  bt*nkruplcy? 

I  recall  that  last  December  I  voted  t.o 
su!)port  the  President's  plea  to  with- 
bold  -nilomitic  increases  of  5.5  percent 
tor  ftderal  employees,  and  I  thought  I 
would  catch  holy  Ned  when  I  got  home. 
I  had  a  few  people  complain  about  it; 
but.  far  and  away,  the  great  majority 
s  id  they  stood  with  me  on  it. 

Tliis  is  the  argument:  Would  you 
rather  be  working  5  years  from  now  at 
.-.our  present  salary  or  not  working  at  all, 
or  working  at  an  inflated  salary  and  have 
no  welfare  to  fall  back  on,  no  unemploy- 
ment insurance  or  security,  no  food 
St. imps,  no  .social  security?  I  think  these 
aie  the  alternatives  that  the  American 
people  and  iwrticularly  Congress  have 
to  face  up  to. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  v. .11  the 
S  :iator  yield  for  an  ob.^el■vation? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  vield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  heard  the  di.tin- 
gui>hed  Senator  from  Arizon.^  mention 
tltr  .-ituation  in  Germany  in  the  1930's. 
I  haijpen  to  be  .'utting  here  going  through 
some  corre.-'Pondence  from  constituent.s, 
and  I  would  like  to  read  a  paragraph 
from  a  good  friend  of  mine.  He  says: 

In  lookliif^  through  some  of  my  old  mem- 
oir?, I  toiind  a  10.000  Deut-che  mark.  I  recall 
that  III  the  early  1920's  I  bought  It  from  a 
man  on  a  street  corner  In  St.  Louis  for  10^, 
The  purpt)-,e  of  telling  you  this  Is  our  friends 
in  C'oiigre.is  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no 
Iiiiiit  on  the  national  debt  and  all  tliat  we 
liave  to  dij  i.-,  turn  on  printing  pre.ise.s  and 
print  nv.jre  muney.  We  who  lived  during  the 
fall  oi  the  German  Empire,  know  that  money 
had  iio  value  and  that  a  bushel  basket  of 
marks  wouldn't  buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  I  would 
be  glad  to  .seiid  you  this  old  worn  out  10.000 
mark  bill  if  yoti  think  It  might  make  any 
linpre.:sion  on  some  of  j-our  friends  there 
who  are  constantly  voting  for  an  increase  in 
the  national  debt  limit.  I  would  think  our 
greatest  fear  is  what  happens  t«  the  value  of 
our  dollar.  5,  10,  or  25  years  from  now.  Many 
lieople  mv  age  who  have  layed  back  a  few 
dollars  for  old  age  and  hope  to  cash  them  in 
a-i  needed  in  the  years  to  come  may  find  that 
the  dollar  has  been  so  devalued  that  they 
caniioi  live  on  what  they  have  set  aside.  Ii 
i.--  a  grave  situation  and  we  cannot  contlmic 
Til  .-pend  in  excess  of  the  monies  we  take  in. 

I  thought  that  might  lend  some  force 
to  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
.Arizona.  It  was  pure  coincidence  that  he 
was  talking  about  something  I  was  read- 
ing about. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Those  are  the  examples.  I  have  to  say, 
that  must  be  brought  home — first  to 
Members  of  Congress,  many  of  whom  do 
not  seem  to  understand  the  American 
economic  system,  who  do  not  imderstand 
the  profit  system,  who  have  no  Idea  how 
it  works. 

I  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
in  arguing  on  behalf  of  the  tax  cut,  that 
it  will  put  people  to  work,  I  have  heard 
it    reported    that    President    Roosevelt 
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saved  this  country  from  terrible  depres- 
sion in  the  1930's  by  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds.  Let  me  give  ;i  little  back- 
ground on  that. 

In  1934,  an  Englishman  named  John 
Kfvnes,  who  latpr  was  knighted,  came  to 
this  country  and  brought  with  liim  his 
cronomic  theory.  This  theory  said  that 
yuu  liave  to  have  full  employment  legis- 
lation. Ha\ing  served  for  12  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
iind  having  served  under  the  eminent 
Robert  Taft,  Sr.,  I  never  liave  under- 
stood what  full  employment  is,  and 
neither  did  Robert  Taft,  and  neither  does 
iUiyone  else.  Is  it  4  percent.  1  percent,  or 
zero? 

So  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  we  talk  about  unemploy- 
ment and  what  it  has  to  reach  in  order 
to  have  an  impact  on  the  American  econ- 
omy. But  that  is  a  little  beside  tlie  point. 
We  are  still  stuck  with  this  idea.  The 
Keynesian  theory  became  very  highly 
accepted  in  institutions  such  as  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Princeton — schools  with  highly 
regarded  economic  divisions — and  it  be- 
came the  doctrine  of  the  young  liberal 
economists  that  the  Federal  Got einment 
can  prevent  depressions,  can  pi  event  in- 
flation, can  prevent  recessions. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  seeing  the  Key- 
nesian theory  flat  on  its  back.  It  never 
has  worked.  It  will  work  a  little  in  time 
of  war, 

I  remind  the  President  that  the  de- 
pres.sion  of  the  1930's — and  I  was  trying 
to  run  a  business  during  that  lime — was 
ended  because  we  went  into  World  War 
II.  We  would  still  be  in  that  depression 
if  we  had  depended  upon  the  fal.-e  idea 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  save 
the  economy  of  this  country. 

Today,  for  example,  we  are  arguing 
about  a  farm  bill.  I  think  it  is  $2.8  billion. 
For  whom  is  this  bill  designed?  My  cot- 
ton faiTners  in  Arizona  and  the  cotton 
farmers  in  California  do  not  want  this 
bill.  If  they  would  leave  the  market 
alone,  we  could  sell  all  the  cotton  we 
could  grow  and  make  money  on  it,  be- 
cause we  grow  good  cotton,  long-staple 
cotton.  The  only  other  place  in  the  world 
that  it  is  grown  is  Egypt.  This  bill  Is 
designed  to  save  the  Southern  cotton 
farmer  who  cannot  grow,  by  virtue  of 
climate,  soil,  and  so  forth,  the  high  qual- 
ity, long-staple  cotton  that  we  grow  in 
the  Southwest. 

I  have  suggested  that  if  we  had  the 
free  market  operating  in  agriculture,  in 
States  such  as  Arizona,  probably  New 
Mexico,  and  probably  Utah— where 
everyone  thinks  the  cowboy  reigns  and 
the  cowboy  makes  all  the  stones — we 
would  get  out  of  the  cattle  business,  be- 
cause we  only  grow  one -tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  all  the  cows  and  bulls— I  will  not 
include  bulls— in  this  country.  If  we 
could  allow  the  South  to  grow  cattle  and 
the  South  could  allow  us  to  grow  cotton, 
we  could  forget  all  this  crazy  agricultural 
nonsense  we  are  going  through  today.  It 
involves  $2.8  billion,  and  the  farmers 
complain  because  they  have  to  pay  more 


for  machinery  and  they  have  to  pay  more 
for  fertilizer.  They  are  lucky  they  are  not 
paying  more,  because  this  kind  of  cock- 
eyed economics  that  this  country  has 
been  engaged  in  for  the  last  40  years  has 
slowly  brought  this  country  to  its  eco- 
nomic knees. 

It  is  not  plea.sant  for  me  to  stand  here 
and  talk  like  this.  I  have  a  business  back- 
ground. I  have  worked.  I  know  what  the 
profit  system  is:  I  know  what  the  free 
economy  is. 

I  sometimes  agree  with  Tom  Jefferson. 
when  he  said  that  we  have  too  many 
lawyers  in  the  legislature.  I  wish  we  had 
some  farmers  in  the  legislature,  some 
business  people,  some  miners,  some  peo- 
ple who  have  worked  with  their  hands. 
who  know  something  besides  theory,  be- 
sides the  idiotic  theory  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  save  thi.s  country  from 
any  economic  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  would  have 
taken  the  floor,  but  I  knew  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  wanted  to  make  a  little 
speech,  and  we  have  a  vote  coming  up  at 
5  o'clock.  I  appreciate  the  audience  of  the 
majority  leader.  It  is  always  reassuring 
to  have  a  fellow  Westerner  in  the  crow  d. 
He  is  a  fellow  Westerner,  too,  and  he 
helped  me  greatly  in  this  argument. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  Ar- 
kansas is  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  Mi.s.sis- 
sippi  River  and  therefore  comes  within 
the  geogi-aphical  orbit  of  the  West. 


LEAVE    OF   ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
15th  Annual  Mexico-U.S.  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  starts  tomorrow  in 
Campeche,  Mexico. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  group 
and  one  who  has  worked  quite  closely 
with  our  Mexican  colleagues.  I  should 
like  to  ask  that  the  Senate  allow  me  to 
be  excused  on  oflBcial  business  some  time 
later  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Garn).  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  request, 
Mr.  President,  as  the  pending  business. 
then  will  be  the  conference  report  on  the 
tax  bill,  I  did  not  vote  for  the  tax  reduc- 
tion bill  which  passed  this  Chamber  and 
went  to  the  conference  A  conference  re- 
port has  been  agreed  to.  The  conference 
report  will  be  taken  up  in  the  House  with- 
in the  next  hour  or  so.  If  it  is  successful 
in  that  body,  it  will  then  be  referred  to 
the  Senate  for  final  consideration.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  conference  report 
may  well  be  agreed  to.  I  wish  to  go  on 
record,  however,  as  being  against  the 
conference  report  on  the  tax  bill,  because 
I  think  Its  results  will  be  counterproduc- 
tive. 

I  do  not  like  to  lend  my  vote  to  such  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  deficit  in  view 
of  the  inflation  which  this  coimtry  is  un- 
dergoing at  this  time.  Therefore,  I  make 
this  statement  so  that  If  I  am  not  here  at 
the  time  a  vote  is  taken,  if  there  is  a  roll- 


call  vote  on  the  conference  report,  my 
position  will  be  known. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senate  for  giving 
its  a.ssent  to  an  official  leave  of  absence 
in  the  conduct  of  the  country's  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clc.k 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  an  addendum  to 
my  previous  remarks,  if  there  is  a  ijo.'-- 
sibility  of  the  callback  of  Congress,  I 
shall  be  within  4  hours  of  this  city  at  any 
tiiiie  .>uch  a  possibility  arises. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4:55  P.M. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  4:55  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:12  p.m.,  recessed  until  4:55  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  rea.ssembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
'  Ml-.  Garn  i  . 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4296  i  to  ad- 
just target  prices,  loan  and  purchase 
levels  on  the  1975  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  to  provide 
price  support  for  milk  at  80  per  centum 
of  parity  with  quarterly  adjustments  for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  year,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  announced 
that  the  first  order  of  business  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
this  year  would  be  a  reevaluation  of  the 
farm  bill.  That  was  made,  of  course,  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  inflationary  spiral 
that  we  have  witnessed  in  the  country  in 
the  past  18  months,  and  the  enormous  in- 
creased cost  in  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  which  has  in- 
creased some  35  percent  in  the  past  2 
years. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  held 
hearings,  more  than  164  witnesses  in 
Washington  with  2  weeks  of  hearings, 
and.  in  addition  to  that,  some  field  hear- 
ings. 
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I  wanl  to  pay  tribute,  a.--  v.e  prepare  t.) 
vote  \i\  .some  2  minutes  on  this  issue,  ui 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  rankinu 
minority  members  and  all  other  minority 
nu-mbers.  aiui  all  of  the  Democratic-  side 
of  the  ai.iie, 

A.;  has  already  been  slated  on  this  floor 
today,  our  committee  proceeds  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  In  the  more  than  18 
years  that  I  have  .served  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  liave  never  seen  an  issue  divide 
compietel.v  on  parti.san  hncs  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  As^iiculture  and  For- 
estry. Every  meu;bcr  applied  him.^ell 
diligently;  every  member  contributed  im- 
measurably 10  the  deliberations  of  our 
committee. 

Also.  Mr,  PrrMdent.  I  would  be  n^nus 
in  my  duties  as  chairman  of  that  coni- 
niittre  if  I  did  not  pay  tribute  to  our  staff. 
Mike  McLeod.  chief  counsel  and  also 
chief  of  stafi,  and  all  of  those  who  arc 
a.sscciated  with  him  on  the  committee 
.staff,  especially  Mr  Ro.-e  and  Mr.  Cosso. 
They  did  an  outstandinr;  .lob  The  Senate 
i.-  indebted  to  cverv  one  of  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Prc-ident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  vield. 
Mr.  STENMS  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  I  thank 
tiie  Senator  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  as  v\t'!l  as  tlie  staff,  and 
commend  them  for  the  excellent  job  they 
have  done,  m  a  timely  way.  to  ret  this 
bill  i)ut  together  and  reported. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  tlie  contribution,  lie  made  to  our  de- 
liberation.s. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  •  Mr  G.^rv 
W.  H.^RTi.  The  hour  of  5  o'clock  has  ar- 
rived. The  bill  having  been  read  tlie  third 
time,  the  ciuestion  is.  Sliall  it  pas.-,.'  On 
this  question  tlie  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
The  a.-si^tant  k-i.^Iative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN  'after  havmij  voted  in 
the  negative'.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  tlie  di.stinsui.shed  Senator 
from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Cuhtis'.  Were  he 
here,  he  would  vote  '•yea.'  I  have  already 
voted  "nay.'  Therefore.  I  withdraw  m'v 
vote 

Mr.  PELL  '  when  his  nam.e  was  called ' . 
Mr.  Pre.>ident.  on  this  vote  I  h.ave  a  live 
pair  with  the  .^cnior  Senator  from  Idaho 
iMr.  CHURCH'.  If  he  were  present  he 
would  vote  ■yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  nay."  I  withhold  mv 
\ote. 

Mr.  CANNON  'after  havin.u  voted  in 
the  negative'.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
pair  with,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Mo.ndale'.  If  he  were 
here  and  permitted  to  vote,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  I  have  already  voted  "nav." 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BIDEN  when  his  name  wa^ 
called  ■ .  Mr.  Pre.>ideni.  I  have  a  live  pair 
on  this  vote  with  tiie  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  '  Mr.  McGovern  > .  If  he  were  here 
and  votinjT.  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that     the    Senator    from    Idaho     iMr. 


Cnvr.^ii'.  liic  Senator  f r  )!n  Wyoming 
'Mr.  McGee'.  the  Senator  irom  Minne- 
sota 'Mr.  MoND.^LE',  and  the  Senator 
from  Mi.^souri  •  Mr  Sv.mincton  i  are  nec- 
e.-.-aiily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gkavel'.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  IvEnnedv.  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
McGovEKNi  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votinp.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  McGeei.  and  the  Senator  from 
Mis.souri  'Mr.  Symington'  wo'ald  each 
vote    yea." 

Mr.  GRIFriN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  M.is  ,achusttts  'Mr. 
B:"oKE'.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'\tr,  CURTIS',  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Ml-  FoNGi,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
■Mr  P.-vcKwooo I .  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Stevens'  are  nccessarilv  ab- 
.sent. 

I  further  announce  tint  the  SfiLitor 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  T.^ft'  is  ab.-ent  due  to 
illness 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
v.  tint;,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr 
Tafti   would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annotiiiccd— yeas  57. 
ii.iys25.  as  follows: 

IRollCHll    Vote  No.    UH   Leg  | 

YEAS— 57 

Abciir.-.!:  Har'.ko  Morgan 

Allen  Hs.skell  Mo.ss 

ii:iker  HriUieici  Muskie 

Biirtle;i  Hathawn:,  Nelson 

fia.'.h  He.ms  Nunn 

Bcllmon  HolUngs  tUarson 

Kent-sen  Hriiska  Proxniire 

Bunipt-.':;  Hudaiestoi.  li.iiidolph 

Burdick  Humphrey  S-h-Aeiker 

Clark  Inouye  .scott.  Huuh 

Culver  .larkson  Sparknuui 

Dole  .lohnston  Ma.'Iord 

Domeiari  Leahy  .Ktenni.s 

E.ii;leton  Long  .Stevensoii 

Eastland  Maiinuson  Stona 

Eord  M.mslield  TalmadKe 

C.enn  Mrciellan  Thiimiond 

t,G;.r-.  W.      Metralf  Tower 

Young 


H 

Hart.rhihpA      Munioya 

NAYS— 2.: 
Bt-.iU  Kannln 

Brock  Gam 

Backlpy  Goldwater 

Byrd.  CirilTin 

Harry  F  .  .7r  Javit.s 
Byrd.  Kobert  C.  I  axalt 
Case  Mathlas 

C'hlles  McChirp 

Cranston  Mcnitvrc 


^s 


Pastore 

Perrv 

Ribicoff 

Koih 

tj.-ott. 

Willian.  r 
Tnnney 
W'ei<-ker 
Williams 

T'Rt>F;NT    AND    GIVING     I.r\-E    PAIR.S 
PREVIOt^'SLV   RFCORDED — 4 
Haji.ien.  apalnst  Cannon,  apain.-t 

Pell,  against  Biden.  .-..raMvst 

NOT  vonvG— n 

Broiike  Kennedy  Sievens 

Church  .McGee  Svnnngton 

Curtis  .Mi-Govern  Taft 

Fong  Mondale 

G.'avel  Packw(-K)d 

So  the  bill  'H  R.  4296'  was  passed. 

Mr.  TALM.ADGE.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  pa-ssed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read: 


An  Aui 


.idju.-t  tnrppt  p.-ic:.-;,  Ica-.i  -.r.icl 
pnri-hase  levels  on  upland  cotton,  cora. 
v.lie.tt.  and  soybean.«,  to  provide  price  .sun- 
l)or(  lor  milk  at  8.t  per  cenluni  of  p.irity  with 
tiuarterly  .idjti.^tnients  fur  t!ic  period  I'ndi-'g 
March  :i\.   I'jTiJ.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALM.ADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.'-!: 
unanimou.s  ccnscnt  that  H.R.  4296-^ 

liic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator cannot  be  heard.  The  Senate  will  b; 
in  order.  Senators  will  take  their  .-■eats 

Tiie  SciiiUor  may  proceed. 

Mr.  TAL.MADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sl: 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  4296  be 
piitited  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  auihor- 
i/cd  to  make  necessary  technical  and 
fieri;  al  corrections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wuho-.it 
(jb.  c(-lio;i.  It  1.--  so  ordered. 


I  t-oC-lSoiON  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
lerence  on  H.R.  4075,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Nunn  ' .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title 

Tlic  A:  -istant  Legislative  Clerk  read  as 
follows : 

I  lie  i-oniniii  tec  (,f  conference  on  the  dl:,- 
a^reeln^'  votes  of  the  two  Hou.-es  on  th.e 
amendments  oi  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R, 
407.'5i  to  rescind  certain  budget  authority 
recommended  in  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  January  30.  1975  { H.  Doc  94-33) 
and  in  the  communications  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  February  7.  1975  (H.  Doc 
<.>4  4<il  and  of  February  14.  1975  (H.  Doc 
f'4  50).  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
I")undment  Control  Act  of  1974.  having  met. 
after  fi;ll  and  free  conference,  have  a^:retd 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  tlicir 
respective  HoiLses  this  report,  signed  b>  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

'The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedinf;.'^  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  24,  1975,  at  p. 
8454.' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  tliis 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4075  would 
rescind  a  total  amount  of  $16,454,704 
whuh  is  Sl.232.220,250  less  than  the 
President's  rescission  request  for  the 
Items  considered  in  this  bill.  The  confer- 
ence report  is  identical  to  the  bill  as 
originally  pa.ssed  the  Hou.se.  inasmuch  as 
the  conferees  deleted  the  two  Senate 
amendments  which  would  have  denied 
the  rescission  of  $500,000  for  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  and 
$4,999,704  for  the  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha\c 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  a 
tabulation  showing  the  complete  action 
on  this  bill. 

There  bein;.'  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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H.R.  4075,  3D  RESCISSION  BILL,  1975  COMPARISON  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION  TO  REQUEST,  HOUSE  ACTION,  AND  SENATE  .".i.TION  BY  ITEM 
[Reflects  corrected  amounts  included  In  messages  from  the  Comptroller  General] 


ficsiissiun 

Nn. 


Dep3rtnient  cr  activity 


Budget  request 

amounts  proposed 

for  rescission 


House 
action 


Senate 
action 


Conference 
dction 


Ccnierence  action  compared  *ith  - 
B'jdget  request 


House 
action 


Sera'e 
action 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

K  y"!  •!?  Nutrition  and  family  education  programs. . 

R  75-60  Rural  development  grants ._ 

R  75  51  Rural  community  fire  protectiL'n  grants 

R  75  48  Agricultural  conservation  program _._■ 

R  75  49  Forestry  incentives  programs 

Tot.lI,  Dep.ittmi;nt  of  Agriculture.  .   ^... 

DeiiarlmEnt  of  Defense     Military: 

Specidl  loreign  currency  program  -  1973.  

Si.ecijl  foreign  currency  program     1974,.  ■__ 

Total.  Department  of  Defense     .. 

Consumer  Pto'lucl  Sjtety  Commibsion 

Dep.irtment  i-l  i^ho:    Cuiiimu'iity  service  enii-'lojiiient  for  olicr 
Americans.  i 


Dcp.ittrTientolHealtli.  EJuc.itioii.  and  Welfare: 

Heiltt)  services 

Preventive  tiealtli  services..  .  ..^^^ 

National  Cancer  Institute 

National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  ,  ,   .   .   _' 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research.     _ _   ' 

Nitional  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 

Diseases 

National  Institute  of  Neurologicai  Diseases  and  Stroke."."..!!  ] 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 

N.ition3l  Eye  Institute 

National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences,..!!!!"! 

Research  resources 

John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center  for  Advanced  Study 

m  the  Health  Sciences. .    . 

National  Library  of  Medicine. .. ..     .    .!.!!! 

Alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  hejith 

Health  resources. . _' 

Elementary  and  secondary  education.  ._ !..!!!!!!!! 

Education  lor  the  handicapped ...".! 

Occupational,  vocational,  and  adult  education..!.!!'!'!""' 

Higher  education _ " 

library  resources !!!!!!!!!!! 

Public  assistance  .. ...  !!!.!!!!!!!! 

Rehabilitation  services 

Human  development I !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Total,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Tttdl,  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Dppirtment  of  Commerce:                       j 
l^  7'-  lil  Job  opportunities  program X 

R  7'.  5?  Inter-Anieiican  Cultural  and  Trade  tenter 

Total,  Department  of  Commerce 


$3,200,000  .     . 

3,750,000 ...   . 

3,500,000 

156,250,000 

25,  000, 000      $10, 000, 000 


191,700,000       10,000,000 


R  " 

f  ■ 

R  " 

.   54 

R : 

SI 

R  7= 

«0 

R  'S 

"^'l 

R  75 

51. 

R  75 

57 

R  75 

58 

R  75 

59 

R  75  en 

R  75 

f,l 

R  75 

h? 

R  75  f.3 

R  75 

M 

R  75 

65 

R  ,'5 

6ti 

R  ^5 

h7 

K   '5 

IR 

R  75 

6S 

R  75 

7,) 

R  7'' 

71 

R  75 

7X 

R  75 

73 

R  75  74 

K  75 

75 

R  75 

7fi 

R  75 

77 

R  75 

78 

R  :'5 

;q 

915,  000 
40, 000 

955, 000 
1,709.000 


915.  000 
40,000 

955, 000 
500,000  . 


JIO,  000,  000 
10.  000,  000 


915,  coo 
40,  000 


$10,000,000 
10.000,000 


915.000 
40,  000 


-13  200.000 
-3  750,000  ... 
-3.500,000  . 
-156,250,000 

-15,000,000 


955,  000 


955,  OuO 
500, 000 


12,  000,  000 


39.  677.  000 

9,  8C5,  000 

123, 006,  000 

37,  730,  000 

7,  489,  OCO 

28,  473,  000 
30,  283,  000 
13,  975,  OCO 
30,  794, 000 
23, 978,  000  . 

6,  512, 000  . 

6, 922,  000 
46,  865,  000  . 

1,020,000 
385,  OOC  . 
106,  220,  000  . 
26, 254, 000  . 
35,  856,  250  . 
102, 500, 000  . 
39, 712, 000  . 
58, 300, 000  . 
52, 225, 000  . 
12,900,000. 
29, 848, 000  . 
41,  582, 000  . 


-181.700  000  ... 

-         - 

-1.209,000  ... 

■t-Kft)  nno 

-12,000,000  ... 

-  39.  f,77  COO 

-9.  &J5,  000  . 
-123.006,000  .. 

-37.730,000..                             

-7,  489,  000 

-28.473,000 
-30,283,000  . 
-   13,975,000  ... 

-  30,794,000     . 

-23.978,000 
-6,512,000 

-  6  92?, 000 

-    46,  865,  000 

-  1.  020,  ceo 
-    385,000 

106.  220,  OOO 
26,  254,  000 
35,856,250  . 

102,600,000  . 
39,  712,  000 
58,300,000 
52,225,000 
12,900,000  . 
29,848,000  . 
41,582,000  . 


912,311,250 


924,311,250 


125,000,000 

4,999,704         4,999,704 4,999,704" 


912,311,250  . 
924,311,250 

-125,000.000 


t  4,  999, 704 


129,  99S,  704        4, 999,  704 


4, 999,  704 


Grand  total. 


-1,248,674,954       16,454,704       10,955,000       15,454,704 


-125,000,000 
1,232,220,260  . 


~  4,  999,  704 
5,  499,  704 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

There  are  two  rescission  bills  in  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posed rescissions  of  $949,443,177  in  H  R 
3L'60,  and  $1,260,393,954  in  H.R.  4075. 
Both  bills  passed  the  House  and  Senate 
with  significantly  less  moneys  to  be  re- 
scinded than  requested.  In  fact,  the  net 
effect  of  the  rescissions  requested  In  the 
two  bills  amounting  to  over  $2  billion 
i^  approximately  $260  million. 

I  am  confident  that  some  of  the  pro- 
f-'rams  recommended  for  rescission  by  the 
nriminlstration  are  appropriate  and 
would  assist  in  the  control,  if  not  in  the 
reduction,  of  the  deficit  for  fiscal  years 
1975  and  1976.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
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also  confident  that  some  of  the  programs 
which  both  Houses  of  Congress  did  not 
approve  for  rescission  are  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  those  areas  where 
spending  and  emplojTment  will  continue 
during  our  present  economic  stress. 

In  the  future  the  Congress  will  un- 
doubtedly be  required  to  act  on  addi- 
tional proposed  rescissions  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  hope  that  such  proposed 
rescissions  will  be  acted  on  promptly  by 
the  House  and  permit  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  hold  hearings 
and  make  recommendations  in  an  order- 
ly and  rational  manner.  Under  the  cir- 
cimistances  of  the  conference  reports 
that  are  before  us  today,  I  recommend 
the  adoption  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
miless  there  are  questions,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
•   The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN» .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats. 


RESCISSION  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  3260,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn).  The  report  will  be  stated  bv 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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The  committee  of  conterence  oa  the  dis- 
ii_;reeiiii{  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  btU  (  H.R 
32ti0)  to  rescind  rertuin  budget  aiithorltv 
rt'idrnniended  In  the  mes.sai>;e  i>:  the  Presl- 
d.n;  of  November  26.  irt74  |H  Doc  93  398i 
.Hid  a.s  tho.se  re.sci^.sions  are  moduied  by  the 
message  of  the  President  oi  January  'M,  IfiTo 
iff  Doc  94  39)  and  In  the  roninuMucatida 
"f  the  Comptri:)ller  General  of  November  H. 
I'.t74  I  H.  Doc  93  391).  transmitted  pursiiani 
ti)  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  Ifir4 
l.avKisr  met.  after  full  and  fri-c  ronfereiue. 
have  f.greed  to  recommend  aid  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
si^'ned  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  tlicre 
ob.iection  to  the  c■on.■^ldc^a^loll  ni  the  lon- 
icrence  report? 

There  beinp  no  obieciion  tiie  Ser.cite 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

'  The  conference  re.nort  is  printed  hi 
tiie  House  proceedings  of  tiie  Conc.res- 
.sio.NAL  Record  of  March  ^4  1975  at 
page  8452. ) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
^  ill  the  Senator  permit  nie  to  .-ugge.st  the 
fb.sence  of  a  quorum  until  I  can  contact 
a  certain  Senator  with  reterence  to 
another  matter? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Surely. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B\'RD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assi.-,tant  leyislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B\TRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  M:  Pie.-ident. 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats  and  clear  the 
aisles. 


THF  TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  l.r,:,— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  at  the  moment 
is  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2166. 
I  am  making  an  effort  at  the  moment 
to  contact  a  Senator  who.  I  am  told, 
ml^ht  be  considering  raisins  a  point  of 
order  against  the  conference  report.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  but.  as  soon 
as  I  am  able  to  contact  him.  we  will  know, 
and  upon  the  disposition  of  this  con- 
ference report  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is 
my  understanding,  in  talking  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  iMr.  Lonc.  that  it  may  be 
well  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  with  the 
discussion  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  tax  cut  legislation. 

Accordinc;  to  the  best  information  I 
have  been  able  to  secure,  the  other  body 
is  not  expected  to  complete  action  on  that 
cotifeience  report  before  7  30  or  8  oclock 
today.  But  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  has  indicated  that 
!.e  is  of  the  opinion — and  I  do  not  believe 
I  liave  misunderstood  him — that  it  might 
be  well  for  the  Senate  in  the  meantime, 
rather  than  to  recess,  to  proceed  with 
tl-.e  discussion  of  that  conference  report, 


so  that  when  it  is  received  from  the  House 
late  m  the  day.  hopefully,  the  Senate 
would  be  more  ready  at  that  time  and 
better  prepared  to  complete  action  there- 
on earlier 

Mr.    LONG     Mr     President,    uill    the 
Senator  yield.' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Yes. 
Mr  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  di>tin- 
j;ui.->hed  acting  maioiitv  ie.ider.  I  called 
over  to  the  House  to  sec  what  is  going 
on  over  there,  and  I  received  infonnalion 
that  they  are  haviih;  a  rather  heated 
debate  on  whether  they  outiht  to  waive 
the  .'5 -day  rule  and  permit  the  matter  to 
come  before  the  House  at  this  time,  if  at 
all.  because  some  Membei  ■>  were  not 
happy  about  the  fact  thai  the  House  did 
not  prevail  entirely  in  the  conterence 

or  course,  if  the  House  wanted  to  in- 
sist   on    the    ;i-day    rule.    a>    I    believe 

they 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  m  order. 

Mr.  LONG  I  am  no  expert  on  the 
House  rules,  but  if  that  were  m  the  Sen- 
ate, a  .sint;le  Member  could  ob.iect  to 
waiving  the  rule.  However.  I  suppose  they 
have  a  different  procedure  there,  but  it 
may  be  that  the  Hou.^e  may  decline  to 
wai\e  the  3-day  rule.  If  that  is  the  ca.^e. 
I  would  think  we  would  be  well  advised 
to  i:o  on  about  our  businos  and  come 
back  when  the  Hnuse  decides  wliat  they 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Would  the 
Senator  then  not  .-sicgest  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  at  thi^  time  to  discu.--s  the 
conference  report  in  the  expectation, 
hopeful  expectation,  that  the  House  uill 
indeed  act  on  it  thi.s  evening? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  just  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  presumptive,  and  that  being 
the  case,  I  would  think  that  we  should 
not  presume  to  discuss  the  conference 
report  until  the  Hoase  decides  whether 
they  are  going  to  take  it  up.  Now.  if  the 
Hou-e  is  not  2oing  to  take  the  conference 
up  i!i  3  days,  there  is  no  point  in  the  Sen- 
ate waiting  and  discussing  something  for 
which  there  is  no  need  for  haste.  We  can 
make  available  to  all  Senators  every- 
thing that  they  would  like  to  read  over 
in  the  last  few  days,  and  then  when  they 
get  Dack  they  would  be  well-informed 
and  would  not  ask  any  questions  as  to 
what  the  conference  report  was. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  take  action  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  pending  conference  report 
shortly.  The  Senator  is  on  the  line,  and 
I  will  ulk  to  him  and  then,  upon  the  dis- 
position of  that  matter,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  rece.ss  until  the  hour  of  7:30 
p.m. today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tliat  is  to  take  up 
the  tax  conference  report? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  Sen- 
ate would  come  back  in  at  7:30  to  a.s.sess 
the  situation  with  respect  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  delay. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  is  still  in  .session,  may  we  have 
quiet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senators  take  their  .seats? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  further  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator,  is  there  any 


ob.iection  to  the  conference  report  now 
pending? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  know  of  no 
obiection.  However,  the  Senator  whom 
I  have  called  is  now  on  the  telephone 
and  if  I  could  .just  ask  for  a  quorum  I 
will  be  right  back  with  the  answer. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  hope  we 
could  expedite  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  .  uuge.^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Williout 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESCISSION  OF  BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
ITY—CONFERENCE REPORT  'HR 
3J(30   AND   H.R.    4075' 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry with  regard  to  the.se  two  rescis.sion 
bills.  H.R.  3260  and  H.R.  4075.  Both  bills 
purport  to  be  enacted  "pursuant  to  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. "  Yet 
we  are  acting  today  nearly  a  month  after 
the  expiration  of  the  45-day  period  pre- 
scribed in  that  act  for  completion  of 
congressional  action  on  such  bills.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  whether  such  ac- 
tion, which  appears  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  ImiJoundment 
Control  Act,  is  in  order  at  the  pre.sent 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry,  the  Chair  would 
state  that  it  is  conceded  that  the  time 
Irame  provided  for  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  has  elapsed,  and  in  fact  had 
elapsed  before  this  body  considered  the 
bill.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  the 
Chairs  view  that  Congress  nevertheless 
has  the  power  to  act  on  a  rescission  bill 
irrespective  of  the  act.  as  the  act  it.self 
states  in  section  1001: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  .^ct.  or  in  any 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  sh.ill  be  con- 
strued a.s — 

(Ii  a.s.serMntc  or  concedini^  the  constitu- 
tional powero  or  limitations  of  either  the 
Congress  or  tlie  President:   .  .   . 

Therefore,  it  is  the  Chair's  view  that 
this  is  simply  a  regular  bill  and  confer- 
ence report  thereon  and  it  is  proper  for 
the  Senate  to  act  on  them,  but  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  relative  to  rescission 
bills  and  conference  reports  thereon  do 
not  obtain. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  inherent 
power  to  rescind  appropriations  at  any 
time  it  wishes,  either  on  its  own  initiative 
or  at  the  request  of  the  President.  What 
conterns  me.  however,  is  that  we  not 
establish  a  precedent  in  the  handling  of 
these  two  bills  which  might  serve  as  an 
encouragement  to  an  administration  to 
drag  its  feet  in  making  funds  available 
when  the  45 -day  period  does  expire.  I 
note  that  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
3260  alludes  to  this  problem  by  stating 
that  the  "pursuant  to  •  •  •"  language 
in  the  bill  does  not  alter  "the  re.sponsi- 
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bility  of  the  administration  to  make 
funds  available  at  the  end  of  the 
45-day  peilod  specified  in  such  Act." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  agree  with 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  Of  course,  the  law  requires  that 
the  funds  must  be  made  available  at  the 
end  of  45  days  if  the  Congress  has  not 
completed  action  on  a  rescission  bill  by 
that  time.  What  I  believe  tlie  Senator  is 
concerned  with  is  that  the  administra- 
tion may  comply  with  the  letter  of  the 
law  but  not  its  spirit  by  sending  informal 
signals  to  the  agencies  to  the  effect  that 
•legally  you  may  spend  this  money,  but 
do  not  move  too  fast,  for  Congress  still 
may  act  on  the  rescission."  As  the  Chair 
has  pointed  out,  our  action  here  today 
should  be  interpreted  as  action  under 
our  inherent  powers  in  this  area  and  not 
a.s  an  implied  waiver  of  the  45 -day  provi- 
sion of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  this  com- 
mittee would  look  with  disfavor  on  the 
type  of  action  he  suggests  could  occur  in 
this  situation. 

I  should  like  to  iioint  out  that  the 
Comptroller  General  has  assured  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  it  will 
automatically  check  the  Office  of  Man- 


agement and  Budget  at  the  end  of  each 
4j-day  period  to  ascertain  whether  the 
funds  are  being  made  available  for  obli- 
gation as  required  In  the  terms  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 


RESCISSION  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3260)  to  rescind  certain  budget  authority 
recommended  in  the  message  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  November  26,  1974  (H.  Doc.  93- 
398)  and  as  those  rescissions  are  modi- 
fied by  the  message  of  the  President  of 
January  30,  1975  <H.  Doc.  94-39)  and  in 
the  communication  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  November  6,  1974  (H.  Doc. 
93-391) ,  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poimdment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act, 
the  President  requested  rescissions  in  the 
amount   of   $949,443,172   for   the   items 
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considered  in  H.R.  2260.  Moit  of  the  re- 
quested rescissions  are  in  the  defense, 
housing,  and  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare areas.  The  House  included  a  total  of 
$242,572,900  in  its  bill  and  the  Senate  ac- 
tion would  have  rescinded  $320,479,370. 
The  conference  agreement  rescinds 
$243,359,370,  an  amount  which  is  $77.- 
120.000  less  than  the  Senate  action  and 
$706,083,802  less  than  the  President  re- 
quested. Most  of  the  rescissions  are  in 
the  defense  area,  including  $122,900  000 
for  the  12  F-lllF  fighter  aircraft.  Nei- 
ther the  House  nor  Senate  bill  included 
any  rescission  of  funcLs  in  the  LaK..r- 
HEW  area. 

I  do  not  intend  to  elaborate  en  all  oi 
the  items  that  were  before  the  confer- 
ence inasmuch  as  the  conference  rcpoit 
has  been  printed  and  has  appeared  in  tiic 
Congressional  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  a  tabulation 
which  shows  the  action  on  this  bill  in- 
cluding a  comparison  of  conference  ac- 
tion to  the  rescissions  request.  Hou.'.e  ac- 
tion, and  Senate  action  by  item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ih- 
Record,  as  follows: 

SCTION,  AND  S:NATC  KJlOU   Bi    ITEM 


R'.'5ciiii,jn  U'l 


m  8 


R75  17 
V.n  18 
R75  19 

R75  ?I 
KTi  22 
R75  23 
R75  21 
B75  2S 
R7')  26 

R'S  28A 


R7i  48 


Coj„ir;iiitnl  01  aclj.ily 

Departnfiit  of  Stiricultuie.  W.ilt!  bjiik  piugMJii. 

Department  of  Defense     Militar, : 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Army 

Operation  and  n".aintenance,  Navy  " 

Operation  and  maintenance,  tHarme  Corps 

Opeiation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force  ' 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Defen-e  agencies  

Operation  and  maintenance.  Arir.y  Reserv;  

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy  Reserve'         

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force  Reserv» 

Oparation  and  maintenance.  Army  National  Guard 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National  Guard       

Aircraft  procurement,  Aimy  .  '"  

Aircraft  procuiement,  Air  Force.  "Pii^ll!!^]"""        

Total,  Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Hoii^infi  and  Urt.in  Development:  Homeownerstiip 
ai,sistance  (annual  contract  authority)  


Budget 
request 

amount 

proposed  (or 

rescission 


$21,212,9*0 


Conference  action  compared  Aitli 


Huu^- 
aclio;i 


Sen.iie 
action 


r.o^il^renre 
action 


Budget 

request 


House 
action 


Senate 

action 
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41,000.000 

27,  500, 000 

5, 000, 000 

40, 000, 000 

1,900,000 

1,800,000 

1,100,000 

400, 000 

1,400,000 

500. 000 

5,  700, 000 

152, 500, 000 


J20,  500,  000 

41,000,000 

13,  750.  OOO 

27,500.  COO 

2, 600, 000 

5.  000.  000 

20, 000,  000 

40.  000,  000 

950,  000 

1,900.000 

900,000 

1.800,000 

550. 000 

1.100,  000 

200. 000 

400,  000 

700. 000 

1  400.000 

250.  COO 

500,000 

122,9OO.0lJ0      122,900,000 


278,800,000      183,200.000      243.500  000 


264,117,000 


20,500.000 

13,  7-0,  001) 
2. '00,  ceo 

20,  000.  000 
950,  000 
900,  000 
550  000 
200.000 
700  COO 
250,  ecu 

122,900,000 

183, 200,  000 


-fO.'OOOOO  -$20  500  000 

-  ><   '-O.UOO   .      _13  7-0  nin 

2.'00,0CO _2  HO  OiiO 

-20  000.000       -20  OOO  DUO 

-9'0.000       -950  000 

900,000       _., -.900  0^0 

-^;,0000  -550.000 

"?S'2S°  ■- -200  000 

-700  000   - -700  COO 

r?^'0™  - - -250.000 

-  5.700,000 

29,600.000     ...       " 


R75  10 
R75  S 


R75  ?Q.'. 


R.'5  35 
R75  3'. 

R'5  30 
R^5  31 

R75  32 
R75  33 

R75  3! 

R75  11 
R75   12 
R75-13 
R75-14 
R75  I5A 
R75-16 

Department  of  Agriculture     Forest  Service- 
Forest  land  management 
Stale  an-J  private  fotesliy  cooperation  ]1".IV.. 

Total,  Subcommittee  on  Interior 

Department  of  Health,  Fifii.  aton  and  Welfa'-    Health  resources 

Department  of  Slate: 

Contribution;  to  mtprnation.il  oiganizations     > 
International  trade  negotiations. . .    .  •.-■-■ 

Subtotal.  DepaitnienI  of  St,;le        I 

riiiartment  of  Justice:  ■ 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  

Federal  Prison  System:  "" 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Piisons 

Buildings  and  facilities  

Diuo  Enforcement  Administration  ..".!_''^'.'"^.""".'" 

Subtotal,  Department  of  Justice. . 

Department  of  Commerce:  I 

Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administration 

Economic  Deyelcpment  Administration  

Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  

U.S.  Travel  Seriice. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  AdministrVt'ioii"""' 

Patent  Office " 


10.  000, 000 
4,921,000 


14,921,000 
284,719,332" 


-95.600.000 


-2C4.  117,000 


-10.000,000 
-4,921,000 


-60,  300.  OOi) 


2, 000, 000 
100,000 


2,  000. 000 
100,000 


. 000  OOO         2. 000  000 
100,  000  100,  000 


-14,922,000  .. 

-284,  719, 332  TT 


2, 100, 000 

5. 300, 000 
1,  300, 000 

5, 250, 000 
1, 750, 000 
2, 400, 000 


2. 100, 000 
5,  300, 000 


5, 250, 000 
1,750,000 
2, 400, 000 


2,  100,  000 


2  100.  OOO 


-5  300.000      -5  300  000 
-1  300,000  . 


5,250,000         5.250.000 

1,750,000  1,750,000 

2,400,000 


-t-2, 400. 000 


i6^M0^   J*.m.m      7.m.m      9:400", ooo^^-6,6oo,ooi~^.3oo7ooo"   +^400: oou 


373, 000 
2, 000, 000  . 
12, 000, 000 

250,000 
3, 227, 000 

700,000 


Subtotal,  Department  ot  Commerce 

'"♦^[j^Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice,  Commerce,' "tiid" the" 


373,000 

i2,"666,666 

250,000 

3, 227, 000 

700,000 


373,000 

"12,"  066,"  666" 
"   '927,666" 

700,000 


373,  000 

12,"  666,"  606" 

250,000 
927,  000 
700,000  . 


-2,000,000  ..[[["[[[["[ 

~2, 3o6, 066   "-2."366.'666" 


i-250,  OOU 


18,550,000       16,550,000 
36. 650, 000       33. 350, 000 


14, 000, 000        14, 250. 000 
23,100,000       25,750,000 


-4,300,000      -2,300.000  +250,000 

-10,900,000     -7,600,000       +2,650,000 


S(>74 


R'Stissmii  No 

R75   37 
fl75  38 
R75  39 
R75  4a 

R?")  41 
R7S   1? 
R75  43 

R7S  4S 
R75  16 
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Oeparlment  or  ttU*>'.i 


P?";  ti 


Depirlment  J  the  Treasury - 
OKice  of  the  Secretary 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 
Bureau  of  Accounts..  .,.   . 

U  S.  Customs  Service 
Internal  Revenue  Service 

Salaries  and  expeni? 

Accounts,  coirecljon  and  taxpa/er  ^ervlce 

Compliance 

Sulilu'il.  Treasury  Department 
E«ecutive  Office  of  th-;  President: 

Special  action  office  tor  drug  abuse  prevention; 
Pharmacological  researcli  . 
Special  fund 

Subtotal.  E«ecutive  Office  ol  tlie  Prejidenl 
Independent  Agencies: 

General  Services  Adminislralion    Federal  Building  Fund  (limita- 
tion)  _._ _ 

Tiitil,  Treasury.  Postal  Service.  in<i  Generftl  Cuvernment 

Budget  authority^ 

Limitation. 

Total  budget  authority 

limitation 

Grand  total  ,     .      . 


Budget 

request 

amount 

proposed  for 

rescission 

Huuse 
action 

Senate 
action 

CoiifeiencB 
action 

Conference  action  compared  with 

Budget                House                Senate 
request                action                 action 

$310,000 

60.  OOi) 

630. 000 

3  000, 000 

$3\n  oon 

60,000 

630.  noo 

JilU  OOI) 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  PitMilent.  if 
there  is  no  further  objection  to  it.  I  move 
that  the  conference  report  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que.  - 
tion  l.s  on  acreeinu  to  tlie  conttrence  re- 
port '  putting  the  que.-^tion) . 

The  conference  report  vv;i>  a-ieed  tu 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

THE   TAX   REDUCTION    .ACT   OF    19  7.5      toNFERFNCf 
REPORT 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M: .  Prc.Mdent, 
shortly  the  Senate  will  .-~tand  ui  rece-v 
for  2  hours  and.  hopefully,  ue  will  have 
some  word  from  the  other  body  at  that 
time  as  to  what  we  can  expect  for  the 
re.st  of  the  day  in  the  Senate  in  regard 
to  the  tax  cut  conference  report 

There  may  very  well  be  rollcall  vote> 
on  the  adoption  of  that  conference  re- 
port. I  am  not  saying  there  will  or  will 
not  be  such,  but  Senators  may  want  to 
be  on  record  and.  in  that  event,  I  would 
.'■ucijest  that  the  Senators  stay  in  the 
area  so  as  to  be  available  in  the  event 
the  conference  report  comes  over  from 
the  House  and  there  is  a  rollcall  vote 
ordered  thereon. 


RECESS  FOR  2  HOURS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  m  recess  for  2  hours. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
5:39  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  rcce.'^s  until 
7:39  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  b'.  the  Pte- 
sidini,'  Officer  iMr.  Stone' 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
r  a>k  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  tran.<action  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  .so  ordered 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Me.s.sages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Heitin^.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  e\ecuti\e  session,  tlie  Acting 
President  \nc  tempore  'Mr.  Glenn',  laid 
before  the  Senate  mes.^ages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
tin.rr  sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings ' 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:25  a.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
Hoase  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3260  <  to  rescind  certain  budget  authority 
recommended  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  November  26.  1974  iH.  Doc. 
No.  93-398'  and  as  those  re.>ci.vsions  are 
modified  by  the  mes.sage  of  the  President 
of  January  30.  1975.  iH.  Doc.  No.  94-39' 
and  m  the  communication  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  November  6.  1974  '  H. 
Dor  No.  93-391'.  transmitted  pursuant 
to  the  Impoundment  Control  .Act  of  1974. 

The  me.ssage  al.so  announced  that  the 
HoiLse  aurees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  di.sagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
4075  >  to  rescind  certain  budget  authority 
recommended  in  the  message  of  the  Pre.s- 
ident  of  January  30.  1975  'H.  Doc.  No. 
94-39*  and  in  the  communications  of 
the  Comptroller  (General  of  Februarv  7. 
1975  'H.  Doc   No   94-46'  and  of  FYbiu- 


:uv  14.  U175  '  H.  Doc.  No.  94-50'.  trans- 
nutted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Contiol  Actof  1974. 

The  me.ssage  further  announced  that 
the  Hou.se  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <  H.R.  2783 )  to  con- 
tinue the  national  insurance  develop- 
ment program  by  e.xtending  the  present 
termination  date  of  the  program  to  April 
30.  1979.  and  by  extending  the  present 
date  by  which  a  plan  for  the  liquidation 
and  termination  of  the  reinsurance  and 
direct  insurance  programs  is  to  be  .sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  to  April  30,  1982. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  9355 
'a',  the  Speaker  has  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Virginia,  vice  Mr.  Goldwater.  re- 
.>i.gned. 

FNRdI.IED    Fit  L    Sir.NEU 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
'H.R.  4592'  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Glenn  ' . 


At  5:01  p.m..  a  messai^e  from  tlie  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  resolution  iH 
Res.  309 '  expre.ssing  disapproval  of  pro- 
posed deferral  D75-94.  as  set  forth  in  the 
President's  special  message  of  November 
26.  1974.  transmitted  to  Congress  under 
.section  1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Slack,  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Wampler.  and  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr..  members  of  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Commission  on  the 
part  of -the  House. 
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ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 


At  5 :  15  p.m.,  a  message  from  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  had  signed  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  2783)  to  continue  the 
national  insurance  development  program. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Glenn). 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Glenn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 

Proposed  Legislation   by  the  Secretary  of 
THE  Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  create  a  National  Center  for  Productivity 
as  an  independent  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  to  succeed  the  National  Commission 
on  Productivity  and  Work  Quality  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  XJrban  Affairs, 
Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  commimica- 
tion  from  the  Secretar.  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  bill  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Productivity  to  succeed 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality,  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Goverrmient  Opera- 
tions and  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Release  of  Certain  Budget  Authority 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  confirming  the  release  of 
certain  budget  authority  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1975.  referred  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations.  Budget,  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Commerce.  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Report  of  the   National   Aeronautics   and 
Space   Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  proposed  use  of  certain  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  for  modifications  to  exist- 
ing Government-owned  facilities  {with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Approval  of  Loans  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration 

.\  letter  ."rom  the  Administrator  of  the  Ru- 
r.xl  Electrification  AdminLstratlon  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  approval  of  certain 
loans  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Admlnis- 
♦ralion  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Coniniittee  on  Appropriations. 
Hri-oRT  OF  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 

A  U-tter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
'um  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
Ol  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration of  Capital  Assistance,  Technical  Stud- 
ios, and  Relocation  Grants  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
in.j.  HoiLsing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  Appro- 
priations TO  Carry  Out  the  Provisions  op 
THE  International  Economic  Policy  Act 
OP  1972,  AS  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Council  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  appropriations  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Increase  and  Ex- 
tend THE  Appropriation  for  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  16,  1971,  as 
amended,  which  established  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere, to  increase  and  extend  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  thereunder  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1975 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act   to  provide   financial   assistance   to   the 
National  Rail  Passenger  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Enable  Exporters 
To  Obtain  a  Refund  of  Manufacturers' 
Excise  Taxes  in  Certain  Cases 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  enable  exporters  to  obtain  a  refund  of 
manufacturers'  excise  taxes  in  certain  cases 
where  the  articles  are  exported  by  persons 
other  than  the  manufacturers,  producers,  or 
importers  of  the  articles  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  on  Federal  Actiyities  Related 

TO  Welfare  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  Federal  activities 
related  to  welfare  programs  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

F»roposed  United  Nations  Force  in 
Cyprus  Authorization  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
laton  to  authorize  a  U.S.  payment  for  fiscal 
year  1975  to  the  United  Nations  for  expenses 
of  the  United  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  the  Presidential  Recordings  and 
Materials  Preservation  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  In  the  Presidential 
Recordings  and  Materials  Preservation  Act 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
Recommendations 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
a  report  of  Presidential  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Recommendations  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Private  Grievances  and  Redres-; 
the  Federal  Energy   Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Energy   Administration,    transmitting,    pur- 
suant to  'aw,  a  report  on  private  grievances 


and  redress  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operatioii.s. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Are  safety  in  federally  funded 
skilled  nursing  faculties  participating  in 
medicare  and  medicaid,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  weaknesses  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  to  correct  defects  in 
housing  insured  under  the  section  235  pro- 
gram, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Unified  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  outlook  for  Federal 
goals  to  accelerate  leasing  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Federal  Energy 
Administration  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  expected  from  belter 
use  of  truck  warranties  by  Government  agen- 
cies. Department  of  Defense,  General  Services 
Administration  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  an  Author- 
ization for  an  Ex  Gratia  Payment  to  the 
People  of  Bikini  Atoll 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretar>'  of  the 
Interior,   transmitting   a   draft   of   proposed 
legislation  to  provide  an  authorization  for  an 
ex  gratia  payment  to  the  people  of  Bikini 
Atoll,  in  the  Marshall  Islands  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (with  accom- 
panying papers);   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Energy  Conservation  Study 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  to  Congress  entitled 
"Energy  Conservation  Study,"  December  1974 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Uranium  Enrichment  Activity 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  fiscal  year 
1974  financial  statements  for  its  uranium 
enrichment  activity  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Reports  of  Third  Preference  and  Sixth 
Preference  Classification 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Iininipia- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S.  Depari- 
n.'^nt  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
lav,  reports  of  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  (with  accompanving 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  the  TRE^s- 

URY  Undfr  the  Freedom  of  Information 

Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trfa=;- 
iiry.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  repui  t 
of  the  department  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  on  Behalf  of  the 
Judicial  Conference 

Three  letters  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting proposed  legislation  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  by  facil'tat- 
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Ins  the  trial  of  petty  offense  ca?es  before 
US.  mmlstrstP':  to  amend  the  BHnkr'iprjy 
A'  t  to  abolish  the  referees'  salary  and  e.\- 
p-;n--e  ir.iid,  to  provide  that  fcei  and  charges 
tiilfcltJ  by  the  clerk  of  tl;c  court  of  bank- 
ruptcy la  bankruptcy  proceedings  be  paid 
uuo  the  geiier.il  ivnd  of  the  Trea-s\iry  of  thu 
Viiited  Slati's,  to  pro\  iUe  .salaries  and  ex- 
penses t.f  referees  be  paid  from  the  general 
land  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  eliminate  the 
s'atiitory  criteri.\  pieseutly  reciuired  to  be 
considered  by  the  Judicial  Conference  Ln  il.x- 
111^  salaries  of  fiiil-time  referees;  and  to  Im- 
prijie  Judicial  machinery  by  amendimj  title 
J8.  United  States  Code,  to  broaden  and  clarify 
the  Jurifdlcliou  of  U.S.  inagtstraies  (with 
accompanying  paper.s);  to  the  Comniittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Rf,ol'l.\ti'  .\'3  Rkc.^rding  V.-Miiors  Aid  to 

KDlT'ATInV  PrOG.IAMS 

Four  letters  from  the  Executive  Perretary 
to  the  Departmei't  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  transmitting',  pursuant  to  law.  pro- 
po.ser"  rei'Ulation  to  45  CFR  Part  177;  notice 
of  proposed  ruiemaklnL'.  public  service  edu- 
cation in.stltutlonal  grants  and  feho.vshlps; 
proposed  prlor'Mes  for  fiscal  lf>75  for  appli- 
cations for  Rw-ards  under  section  106.  title  I 
of  the  Hltjher  Edu';it.o:i  Act.  as  amended  (20 
use.  I(K)5a  ):  and  amendment  to  published 
reirnlations  t'overnln's;  financial  as.slstnnce 
tinder  the  Envlronmeiital  Education  Act.  aa 
amended  (PI.  93-278)  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  <n\  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 
Rfpop.t    of    Compliant  f.    E.mfo-scement    and 

RFPfiRriNC     LABOR-MANAC.fc.-lENT    RePOKTING 

AND  Disclosure  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  I.f^'islative  Atr.ilr.-,.  US.  Department  of 
labor,  transmitt'.ns^  pursunnt  to  la-.v.  a  re- 
port of  compUanc-e.  In  1973  \i:ider  the  Labor- 
Manaf^ement  Report  m-rr  and  Disclosure  Act 
(with  an  accompanylni,'  report):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Weltare. 

PROPOSKD  LeCISLMImN  TO  INCREASE  THE  RE- 
TIREMENT Bfntfits  of  Retfesefs  in  Bank- 
RIPT(  Y 

A  letter  fro:n  the  Director.  Administrative 
OtTlce  of  the  US  Courts,  trniismittlng  a  dra't 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  civil 
service  retirement  law  to  increase  the  retire- 
ment benefits  of  referees  in  bankruptcy  (with 
accompanyliit;  papers);  to  the  r^mimUee  on 
I'ost  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
I'ROPosED  Legislation  To  Extend  Provisions 
vr  THE  Noise  Coniroi.  Act  of  1972 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  US  En- 
vironmental Protection  Apency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  leelslation  to  extend  pro- 
vlfllona  of  the  Noi~e  Control  Act  of  1972  i  with 
accompanylnc  papers):  to  the  Ci  mmittee  on 
Public  Works 


PETITIONS 

P-tition.s  wcro  laid  befme  tlu-  SL'Uatc 
fiid  reterrcd  a';  indiratrd: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr  Ole.vn)  : 
A   concurrent   resolution   adopted   by   the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

StNXTE  CONCrRRFNT   RFSOHTION    URCINC.  THK 

us.  Congress  to  Take  Appropriate  Action 
TO  AssirrtK  the  Continued  Service  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  to  the  Indtvidcals 

AND   BOSINESSF.S   IN   THIS  STATE   AND  NATION 

Whereas,  the  railroads  In  this  section  of 
the  country  are  easentia!  to  the  continued  in- 
liustriia  and  agrtcuJtiu-al  growth  of  the  area; 
and 

Whereas,  railroads  are  a  vit.il  link  between 
the  food  production  areas  and  tie  food 
processors  and  manufacturers;  and 

Whereas,  the  railroad  Is  one  of  the  most 
economical  mean.s  of  transporting  products 


and  supplies  and  tho  fuel  consumed  by  mov- 
inp;  heavy  loads  by  train  Is  much  lower  than 
in  the  case  of  some  otlier  means  cf  trans- 
portation; and 

Whereas,  at  a  time  when  fuel  supplies  are 
short  and  the  cost  of  food  is  at  an  all  time 
high,  it  is  vitally  Important  to  the  economy 
of  this  State,  the  nation  aid  the  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  Arkan.as  and  the  United 
Staifs  that  rail  strvice  not  be  discontinued 
or  severely  curiailed. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  -seventieth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  the  Hoiuc  of  Represcuui- 
tives  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  The  General  As.sembly  herebv 
urges  the  U.S.  Congress  to  take  any  reason- 
able action  necessary  to  assure  that  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  will  continue  to  serve  the 
individuals  and  bu.^inesse.s  in  this  State  and 
the  United  States,  and  further  urges  the 
nicrr.bors  of  the  Arkansris  Conj;r  'ssional  Dele- 
gation to  actively  promole  and  support  such 
r.ction. 

Section  2.  Upon  adoption  of  this  Resolu- 
tion, a  copy  hereof  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  prositiing  officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
Housi,'  of  Representative.':  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Delega- 
tion. 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  ot  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aftalrs: 

Energy  Resource  Resolution,  General 
Session.  1975 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  41st  I.eKislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah  memorialii:ing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  approve  a  site  for 
the  construction  of  the  Ka.parowiLs  power 
plant  and  to  give  Utah's  other  energy  re- 
sources early  study  and  consideration  for 
development;  directin.<  that  the  re.solution 
bj  Riven  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  President  or  t'le  United  States,  con- 
pres.sional  leaders,  and  Conijressmen  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  tlie 
-State  of  Utah: 

Whereas,  there  Ls  an  urgent  nei'd  tor  the 
production  of  more  energy  witliln  our  coun- 
try to  sustain  continued  industrial  develop- 
ment and  thereby  reduce  the  balance  ol  tnwie 
Uehclt;  and 

VV'hereas,  it  Is  essential  to  protect  the 
physical  environment  of  our  country  and 
state  and  to  conserve  for  future  generations 
reasonable  amounts  of  non-renewable  energy 
le-ourcev.  and 

Whereas,  Utah  Is  endowed  with  critical 
natural  resource;-;,  especially  coal  and  oil 
shale,  and  has  for  years  attempted  to  In- 
crease the  demand  and  development  of  Its 
natural  resources,  including  coal,  nil  shale. 
alunite.  bituminous  sands  and  cnemlcals; 
and 

Whereas,  the  energy  crisis  has  precipitated 
an  unprecedented  demand  for  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  natural  resources;   and 

Whereas,  the  cooperation  of  the  federal 
government  wiUch  owns  .some  70  percent  of 
the  land  wuhin  the  state  is  ueees.-,ary  for  the 
development  of  Utah's  energy  re.sources;  and 

W'hereas.  many  of  these  potential  energy 
resources  aio  situated  In  economUally  de- 
pressed areas  where  etnployment  opportuni- 
ties are  inadequate;  and 

Whereas,  cooperation  of  public  and  private 
interests  Ls  necessary  to  develop  Utah's  re- 
sources, including  the  building  rf.  access 
roads;  the  construction  or  expansion  of 
towns  to  accommodate  and  s:rve  workers 
who  will  be  required  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  natural  energy  facilities;   and 

Wherea-^.  Utah  w;!l  be  expected  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  produce  more  than  lU 
proportionate  share  of  the  national  energy 
ueeds. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Interior,  Rogers 
C.   B    Morton,  appro^'e  at  any  early  date  a 


plant  site  for  construction  of  the  Kalparowit."? 
Power  Project  based  upon  a  -suitable  balance 
between  the  protection  of  the  environment 
and  economic  feasibility; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  th?  Srrr.-t.irv 
and  other  appropriate  federal  dcniirtir.eut? 
and  aj^enries  give  early  t^tudy  and  lonsidera- 
tion  to  tiie  other  energy  resource  opportui-i- 
ties  which  exist  In  Utah; 

Be  it  further  re.olvcd,  that  the  Secretary 
of  .State  tran,~m:t  a  copy  of  this  re:;.:Uuieu 
to  the  Pre.-Ulent  of  the  United  States,  ti-.e 
Secret.rv  of  the  Interior,  the  Prcsidei'st  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  Hou'-c  of  Representatives,  and 
each  member  in  Con-rcss  irom  Utah,'  Ari- 
zona. Colorado.  Idaho.  Moiuana,  New  Mexi- 
co. North  D.ik.ita.  South  Dakota,  and  Wy- 
oming. 


NEW  H.^MPSniRE  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION NO.   7 

Mr.  MlINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  prc- 
.sent  for  appromiaie  rclcrence  Senate 
Resohiilon  No.  7  adopted  by  the  New 
Hninp-hiie  State  Senate. 

Tli(>  Senate  Rule.s  Committee  i.s  now 
countinR  ballot?.  The  committee  is  meet- 
ing throuthcut  the  day  and  continues 
tlte  countin';  into  the  evenings.  It  worked 
a  Ion.'?  ciay  on  la.st  Saturday- 

I  .'iaid  when  Re.solution  No,  7  was  in- 
troduced in  New  Hampshire  that  no  one 
would  be  more  rcUeved  to  see  this  mat- 
ter decided.  At  the  same  time  the  laws  of 
New  Hamp.shire  and  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion protect  the  rights  of  the  people  to 
have  their  vote  counted. 

It  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  deprive 
a  citizen  of  due  process  in  the  interest  of 
political  exijediency.  The  U.S.  Senate 
has  voted  to  follow  the  established  legal 
pro.-css  ill  accordance  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
slitution  and  New  Hampshire  law  and  the 
Senate  i.s  dilir,ently  and  carefully  and 
piojiorly  proceeding  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  rcbolution.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. IS  as  follows: 

Se.nate  Resolution  No.  7 
Memorializing  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre 
to  expedite  the  seating  of  the  Junior  United 
St;ites  Senator  In  the  United  States  so  that 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  may  enjoy  her 
fuU    representation  as  guaranteed   by  the 
Con.stitution  of  the  United  States 
Whereas,  the  Stale  of  New  Hampshire  has 
suifered    a    lack    of    representation    in    the 
United  States  Sen  ite  .■^ince  January  14;  and 
Whereas,  no  other  .state  in  the  Union  suf- 
fers under  the  same  disability;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
asked  the  voter's  choice  of  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  to  stand  aside  and  not  he 
teated:  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  provided  a  special  elcclioii  prore.ss; 
and 

Whereas,  v.ithin  the  foreseeable  future, 
there  appear-s  to  be  no  immediate  prospect 
for  resolution  of  the  lack  of  repre.'-entation 
In  the  United  States  Sen.ite  for  the  State  of 
New  Hinipshire;    now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  General 
Court  of  New  Hampshire,  that  Senator 
rhomas   J.    Mclntyre    la   requested: 

'Xhat  if  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
cannot  resolve  the  lack  of  representation  by 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  in   the  United 
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states  Senate  by  March  21,  1975,  that  Senator 
Mclntyre  petition  the  United  States  Senate 
to  declare  a  vacancy  .so  that  a  special  election 
under  New  Hamp.shire  Laws,  175,  Chapter 
One  in  the  seat  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Hamp.shire  in  the  United 
State.;  Senate  take  place. 

\  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  :\Iout;uia;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 
A  J'Ji.NT  RESoi.inioN  OK  the  .Senate  and  the 

House   of   Reprfsfntativfs   of   the   State 

OF  MclNTANA  REvJUFSUNG  THE  CONGREBS  XnD 
THE     PRFSIDFNT     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES     OF 

A.MFRKA  To  Revise  the  Federal  Laws  Re- 
I  ating  TO  Aid  to  Di  pendent  Children  in 
ORUfR  To  Eliminate  Sexual  Discrimina- 
tion IN  Certain  Provisions 
Wliereas,  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Montana  prohibits  discrimination  based  on 
sex;   and 

Whereas,  the  Montana  legislature  is  in  the 
process  of  implementing  this  constitutional 
provision:   and 

Whereas,  two  (2)  provisions  of  the  Revised 
Codes  of  Montana,  1947,  sections  71-501  and 
71-508  provide  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
who  are  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care 
by  reason  of  the  unemployment  of  the  father 
and  provide  funding  for  county  programs  of 
aid  to  dependent  children  who  are  deprived 
of  support  and  care  by  the  unemployment  of 
the  father;  and 

Whereas,  the  provisions  of  these  two  sec- 
tions result  in  difTerent  eligibility  standards 
for  fathers  and  mothers;  and 

Whereas,  federal  regulations  are  such  as  to 
prohibit  the  elimination  of  the  sexu.\l  dis- 
crimination in  tliese  statutes. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
and  tiie  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana: 

That  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  requested  to  effect  such 
changes  in  federal  statutes  and  regulations 
which  will  not  distinguish  between  persons 
because  of  sex  and  which  will  permit  states 
to  eliminate  such  sexual  discrimination  as 
exists  in  statutes  such  as  sections  71-501  and 
71-508.   R.G.M.    1947. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Stare  is  instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  to  each  Montana 
Congressman. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  endorsing 
legislation  to  repeal  certain  exemptions  In 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


entitled   "Legislative   Review   Activity, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMIT- 
TEE'S ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  REPORT 
AND  BUDGET— (REPT.  NO.  94-61) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorize  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  grant  temporary  opera- 
ting authority  to  a  carrier  by  railroad  pend- 
ing final  determination  by  the  Comini.>jsiou 
(Kept.  No.  94  62). 


I 


LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  ACTIVITY- 
SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—(REPT.  NO,  94-60) 

Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, pursuant  to  section  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  by  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970  and  by  Public  Laws 
92-136  and  93-344,  submitted  a  report 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, I  am  presenting  to  the  Congress 
our  report  on  the  President's  Budget 
and  the  Economic  Report.  As  you  know, 
our  committee  is  required  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  President's  economic 
and  related  reports. 

Never  before  has  concern  about  the 
situation  of  the  economy  been  more  seri- 
ous and  never  before  has  it  been  more 
necessary  that  Congress  provide  leader- 
ship in  the  economic  area. 

Tills  year  we  have  prepared  not  only 
the  regular,  detailed  study  of  the  ad- 
ministrations economic  program,  but 
also  a  brief  summary  of  our  report,  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  helpful  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  generally. 

The  report  is  highly  critical  of  admin- 
istration economic  policy,  and  warns  that 
President  Fords  proposals,  if  followed, 
would  lead  to  an  unemployment  rate  of 
almost  10  percent  late  this  year  and  in 
1976.  The  report  points  out  that  the 
President's  plan  would  mean  a  loss  in  real 
national  output  totaling  some  $1.5  tril- 
lion between  now  and  1980,  and  a  level  of 
production  in  1976  which  is  well  below 
that  in  1973. 

Stressing  that  "the  emergency  problem 
is  recession,"  and  fearful  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  would  increase  both  infla- 
tion and  unemployment,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  called  for  strong  fiscal 
measui-es  to  bring  about  "a  quick  and 
sustainable  economic  recovery." 

Comparing  the  effect  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  plan  to  the  President's, 
the  report  notes: 

We  estimate  that  adoption  of  the  Commit- 
tee's proposals  will  bring  unemployment 
down  to  the  level  of  7.8  to  8.1  percent  by 
the  end  of  this  year  (compared  to  9.2  to  9.5 
under  the  President's  program),  and  6.5  to 
6.8  percent  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1976 
(compared  to  9.2  to  9.5  percent). 

In  terms  of  Jobs,  an  estimated  2  to  2.5 
million  more  people  would  be  working  at  the 
end  of  next  year  under  the  Committee's  pro- 
gram than  under  the  President's. 

Among  the  major  committee  recom- 
mendations are : 

Support  for  the  tax  reductions  already 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

Sum  of  $12  to  $15  billion  in  additional 
personal  tax  cuts,  bringing  the  combined 
total  of  personal  and  business  tax  reduc- 
tions to  between  $32  and  $35  billion; 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  in  Federal 
income  support  programs; 

Antirecession  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments,  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
level  of  unemployment; 

Expansion  of  present  emergency  State 
and  local  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams to  create  jobs  at  the  rate  of  500,000 
at  6  percent  unemployment,  and  rang- 
ing up  to  a  million  jobs  at  8  percent; 

A  federally  administered  public  service 
employment  program  triggered  to  start 


at  8  percent  unemployment  and  pro- 
viding 500,000  jobs  at  the  8-percent  level 
and  an  additional  oOO.OoO  jobs  for  eucli 
pcrcentaee  point  above  thai  level; 

A  Fedeial  Reserve  policy  to  reduce 
both  short-  and  long-term  intere.st  rules 
and  to  keep  Ihem  low  tnrouehoui  1975, 
combined  with  a  temporary  mortgage 
.subsidy  program  for  low-  and  modcia'ie- 
income  families,  with  an  interest  ctiilng 
of  6  percent ;  and 

A  strengthened  Council  on  Waut;  and 
Price  Stabihty  and  liie  creation  oi  an 
Economic  Planning  Agency  to  a.sse.ss 
coming  economic  trends. 

The  ieces.sion,  the  committee  rciJ-^rl 
--aid: 

Reciiiiies  iininediate,  vigorous  action.  Bo- 
>  ond  tliHt  IS  tiie  longer-run  need  for  a  oal- 
anced  and  workable  solution  to  our  energy 
iieedi;  development  of  a  national  food  pol- 
icy; eniianced  capability  to  manage  our  na- 
tional economy;  reform  of  the  ta.x  syiieni, 
and  improvement  of  programs  for  improving 
h.ealth,  reducing  poverty  and  meeting  e-scii- 
tial  naiioiial  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
committee's  proposals  will  stop  the  down- 
turn in  the  economy  and  provide  the  im- 
petus for  increased  growth  and  employ- 
ment. The  report  said: 

The.se  goals  in  turn  will  restore  vitally 
nieded  conhdence  in  our  economy,  which  in 
itself  is  a  necessary  element  in  Die  reatiaui- 
iiient  of  lull  employment. 

The  report  contains  separate  minority 
tiews  and  supplemental  views  of  mdi- 
^  idual  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  a  summary  of  the  JEC's  An- 
nual Report  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  suin- 
mai-y  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

us.   C^(-,' RFs.s,   1975   Annual   Report,   Joi.nt 
Eio.NOMic  Committee 

A    SUMMARY 

'ihe  E:iip!oyment  Act  of  1946  requires  that 
each    year     the   Joint   Economic   Committee 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  on 
the  policies  proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
Economic   Report.   The   Committee's   annual 
report  is  also  a  guide  to  Congressional  com- 
mittees dealing  with  legislation  that   affects 
the  performance  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
j  97.-.  annual  report  labelfd 
■■emergency  report" 
It  is  a  measure  of  our  present  economic 
problems    that    the    United    States    is    fi.ecd 
with  the    most  serious  recession  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the   Employment  Act.   As   a   conse- 
quence, the  Committee  has  pursued  its  anal- 
ysis   of    the    President's    economic    program 
with  special  vigilance.  We  have  sought   tiie 
widest  range  of  expert  opinion  and  advice  to 
supplement    the   independent   analyses   con- 
ducted    by     the     Committee's     profes.sionni 
staff.  We  attach  special  urgency  to  the  find- 
ings   and    recommendations    that    have    re- 
sulted   f:-om    this    inquiry.    It    is     with<j",t 
exaggeration  that  we  characterij'e  this  as  .,n 
emergency    report    designed    to    combat    the 
most  gra'. e  economic  emergency  in  tlic  po.-t- 
war  era. 

rilKSTNT    LiON-OMIC    COXDITIONS 

"Ihe   emergency   is     defined   by   the  econ- 
nniv's  present  condition: 

Produrtion 
After  declining  gradually  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of   1974.   real   output  plum- 
meted at  an  annual  rate  of  9.1  percent  in  the 
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fourth  quarter.  Tlie  level  of  production  was 
actually  lo»er  than  it  had  been  two  years 
eiirUer  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972.  There 
Is  e\  ery  indication  that  a  decline  of  similar 
niuj-'iutude — or  evc:i  larger— i.s  (>ccurrliig  !n 
the  present  qu.irter.  Compared  to  the  out- 
put that  would  be  produced  at  a  4  percent 
level  of  unempl<->rme:it.  acUuil  output  in  the 
present  quarter  l.t  estimated  to  t)e  running 
14  percent  below  lt.s  potential.  This  repre- 
sents an  annual  loss  in  ourpiit  of  about  izlo 
hi'Aii'ii    (measurfd   in    1074   [iri.es). 

Etnplayrneti! 
J'liis  decline  in  output  hiis  pnduced  simrp 
reduction*  in  employment.  The  priJiient  ctfi- 
fi.il  luiemploynuiii  rate  Is  82  percent,  the 
hli-'he-st  in  34  years.  In  February  alone  total 
enipi.ovment  ftll  by  540.000  persons  and 
o8o.0i)i)  person.';  .sti.pped  looking  for  work.  At 
the  pre5«nt  time  7'j  niUlion  An'cricaDS  are 
fiut  "t  work. 

Inrovic^ 
Heal  incomes  ha^e  fallen  u]'h  the  decline 
in  output.  Disposable  per.son.il  income  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1974  was  4  ,5  percent  below 
the  level  of  a  year  earlier  A  further  decline 
of  1  2  percent  occurred  In  January,  brlns;- 
Ino;  tlip  total  deiMne  simp  Jiilv  1073  'o  nearly 
8  percent. 

Ininiirniit 
RiHi  coasumer  spending  dropped  12  pi-r- 
f  ent  at  an  annual  rat*  in  the  fourlh  quarter 
of  1974  Business  (l.ted  invc-^?meni  that  had 
held  up  during  the  early  months  of  1974 
dropped  at  a  15  per;  .-".t  r.i;e  in  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  By  December  1974  housing' 
.starts  were  below  an  annua!  rate  of  900.000 
(compared  to  an  averas-e  of  over  2  million 
per  year  In  1971.  '72.  and  '73)  and  auto  sales 
were  2  3  nulliou  below  the  level  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

rrodnctit  it^ 
Tlie  decline  In  output  h:is  al.s.i  pr. itlaietl  it 
^harp  drop  in  productivity  Oiitpui  per  man- 
hour  (in  the  private  non-farm  sector)  in 
•he  fourth  quarter  of  ly74  was  4  2  percent 
below  the  first  qiiarter  of  1973.  Unit  labor 
costs  In  the  fourtii  quarter  of  l'.i74  wore  14 
percent  above  Ihi;  level  oi  a  year  earlier. 

These  various  ruea.surements  leave  no  rc>om 
for  doubting  the  gravity  of  our  pre.sent  eco- 
nomic .situation  or  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem-severe rece.s.^lon— that  mu  *  now  be  at- 
tacked In  our  view,  moreover,  the  present 
emergency  u  seriously  compounded  by  the 
Inadequate  and  often  lU-concelved  poiicie.s 
proposed  by  the  President  in  ht.s  Economic 
Report.  The  Adnilnlstratlotrs  recovery  ntrat- 
egy  permits  only  the  most  Rloomv  economic 
outlook  for  the  balance  of  thLs  decade  R<-- 
cent  .statemei>t!i  by  economi;:  spokesmen  for 
the  .Administration  that  the  recession  shouid 
.soon  bottom  out  iu  t;o  wav  persuade  u.s  that 
the  Pre.sldenfs  proRram  adeiiu.i'elv  r.^spc.nd^ 
to  the  present  cri.sis,. 

ECONLiMir  Ol  rtOOK 

Economic  prediction  always  carries  risks, 
and  th*  risks  are  especiallv  creat  when  the 
economy  is  la  a  situation  of  such  t^ipld 
change  as  it  Is  now.  However,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  economic  policy  be  formulated  In 
'erm.s  of  judgments  relating  to  the  outlook. 

A  large  decline  in  real  output  is  clearly 
•aklnt:  place  In  the  current  quarter  In  the 
absence  of  policies  that  u'o  bevond  what 
the  President  has  recommended,  a  further 
decline  Is  likely  m  the  second  quarter.  Adop- 
tion of  the  Presidents  prc-ram  would  bring 
a  iivxiest.  although  temporary,  lift  In  the 
tl-.ird  quarter  due  to  the  tax  rebate.  But 
output  would  grow  very  little  In  sub.sequeiit 
((larters  because  the  Presidents  proirram 
r>rovldes  no  permanent  sHmulu.3  With  the 
l.ibor  force  continuing  to  erow.  luiemploy- 
n.eiit  would  continue  to  rise.  ri>aching  a 
level  of  9  to  10  percent  In  the  second  half 
of  1975  and  continuing  at  that  level  into 
I1'7G    Most  Striking,  real  output  at  the  end 


of  1976  under  the  President's  prot-ram  would 
.-till  not  have  regained  Us  1973  level. 

Moreover,  if  the  Federal  Reserve  does  not 
provicie  for  a  moderately  easy  moiuelary 
policy,  if  there  us  not  some  recovery  in  hou.s- 
ing  .starts  and  some  pick-up  in  auto  sales, 
aiid  if  the  Presidents  energy  proposals  tro 
into  e;rect.  the  economic  outlook  will  ix. 
even  more  grim.  Uneinplo\ment  could  ri-e 
fibo\e  10  percent  and  1976  could  become 
the  third  successive  year  of  dei  lining  omput. 
The  rale  of  inflation  .slunild  deeline  ui  1973. 
lloweyer,  adoption  of  the  Presidents  program 
would  mean  only  limited  pro-ress  iu  achiev- 
ing price  stabiiity.  This  is  true  for  several 
reasons.  With  the  economy  operating  far 
below  rapacity,  labor  and  overhead  costs 
nu;st  lie  spread  over  too  few  urilt.s  of  out- 
put lor  coht-etticieut  operation.  The  Presi- 
tienfs  energy  proposals  would  add  at  least 
2.  and  perhaps  as  much  as  4,  percentage 
point b  to  tlie  rate  cif  price  increases.  This 
means  that  consumer  prices  would  probably 
still  be  rising  at  an  annual  rate  ot  7  to  9 
percent,  in  the  latter  half  of  I'i76.  On  t!:e 
other  hand,  a  strong  recovery  thus  year  and 
next,  will  have  a  favorable  impact  on  prices 
because  productivity  Kains  will  help  hold 
down  cost  Increases,  if  the  rresideiif.->  ener- 
gy proposals  are  rejected,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  rate  of  prue  increase 
below  ti  percent  by  the  end  of  1975  and  to 
achiew  a  further  lessening  of  injl.ritioi'  in 
1976. 

The  1175  and  1976  growth  pattern  in- 
herent in  the  President's  program  together 
with  the  iy77-i;)30  growth  ahsumplions  used 
for  phii.iiing  purposes  in  the  President's 
BuclKei  imply  a  cumulative  loss  of  output 
of  about  $1,450  billion  (mea.'^urcd  in  1974 
prices)  from  U>75  tiirough  the  end  of  the 
decade  This  tragic  and  enormous  loss- 
equal  to  about  an  entire  vear's  Gross  Na- 
tional PrcKluct— is  the  mo.a  persiutslve  argu- 
ment li;  lavor  of  adopting  poli<iis  that  bring 
about  more  rapid  recovery  from  the  present 
rcces.-ioii  and  that,  build  towi.rd  a  condition 
of  full  employtiHut  with  reasonable  price 
stability. 

To  be  explicit:  the  Committee  rrj-c's  tlie 
notion  that  the  economic  oiitlook  Implied  by 
the  President's  program  l.s  inevitable.  Policies 
are  available  that  will  greatly  improve  the 
prospc.-'s  tor  more  rapid  recovery.  Even 
though  the  problem  of  Idle  resources  and 
hiyh  ui:employmeiit  will  be  a  major  concern 
for  tlie  baUiiue  of  the  decaeie.  the  Commll- 
t-ee  lias  an  oblibulion  to  advocate  policies 
most  likely  to  advance  the  Employment  Act's 
xUtimate  goal:  "muximum  einplovmeiit.  pro- 
tUicii.  .1.   Btid   purcha.'-i"g   power." 

KECOVERT    COALS 

What  are  realistic,  albeit  Rinbltldus.  re- 
covery goals? 

Measured  In  terms  of  cntistant  IPf'S  dol- 
lars, real  gross  national  product  (GNP)  this 
quarter  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  range  of 
*780- *785  billion  (down  from  *804  billion 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1974).  With  prompt 
action  on  a  tax  cut  of  the  size  recommended 
by  the  Committee,  uccompanled  by  .sensible 
expenditure  policies  and  a  rejection  of  the 
President's  energy  proposals,  it  siiould  be 
possible  to  restore  real  output  to  the  level 
of  $820  *830  billion  by  the  end  of  1975.  A 
policy  designed  to  achieve  8  to  9  percent 
growth  In  the  real  output  In  1976  should 
bring  re.il  GNP  to  the  level  of  $890-«.900  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  next  year.  (By  compar- 
ison, the  Committee  staff  "estimates  that  the 
President's  program  would  result  in  a  GNP 
of  .$7811  $790  by  the  end  of  1975  and  of 
*81O-.«820  by  the  end  of  1976.) 

Tlie  difference  in  the  uneinolovment  levels 
associated  with  these  alternative  recovery 
programs  is  slgniflcant.  We  estimate  that 
adoption  of  the  Committee's  prctpoaaU  will 
bring  vinemplcyment  down  to  the  level  of 
7.8  to  8  1  percent  by  the  end  of  this  year 


(compared  to  92  to  9.5  percent  under  the 
President's  program)  and  to  6.5  to  6.8  per- 
cent by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1976  (com- 
pij-ed  to  O.a  to  9.5  percent).  In  terms  of 
Jobs,  an  estimated  2  to  2  5  million  more 
people  would  l>e  working  at  the  end  of  next 
ye.ir  under  the  Committee's  program  than 
imder  the  President's.  Moreover,  output  wil' 
be  growing  at  a  rate  that  will  produce 
steady  progress  toward  full  employment  In 
siib.sequent  years. 

Allhougli  Administration  spoltesmen  arg'u- 
that  more  e.\pansiuiiary  policies  threaten 
to  rekindle  intlatiou,  exactly  the  opposite 
IS  the  case.  A  strong  recovery  this  vear  aiul 
next  should  have  a  favorable  inipact  on 
prices  becau.se  gains  in  productivity  will  help 
hold  down  cost  increases.  So  long  as  tlu- 
economy  is  running  far  below  its  optimum 
level  with  prodtictive  resources  lying  idle 
an  (xpansionarv  strategy  will  not  add  to  In- 
flationary pressures.  As  fuller  employment 
Is  approached,  however,  such  pressures  can 
emerge  In  specific  .sectors  of  the  economy 
even  though  the  economy  as  a  whole  Is  not 
fully  employed.  This  means  that  growth 
rates  in  future  years  should  be  gradually  re- 
duced so  that  full  employment  can  be 
reached  and  sustained  In  an  atmo.sphere  of 
reasonable  price  stability. 

Tlie  growth  pattern  arising  from  the  Presi- 
dent s  program  and  the  planning  assump- 
tions used  In  the  Budget  reverses  this  ap- 
proach  to  full  employment— It  provides  slow 
grovMh  rates  at  first  when  idle  resources  are 
abundant,  and  mc)re  rapid  growth  in  1973 
and  1980  when  the  economy  Is  closer  to  full 
employment.  It  Is  this  strategy  that  threat- 
ens the  prospect  of  reasonable  "price  stability 
at  full  employment. 

.\\  .\NTIKFi  Ks.-,ION  S1BA,-Ki;v  TJ!.\-,   WO.'IKS 

'Xiie  cconomi.-  Mnerg.-tKy  today  is  rece;;- 
sioii  The  overridir.g  need  isto  restore  healthv 
e^'oiuuiiic  grovith  and  bet;in  the  climb  back 
toward  full  employment.  We  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  President's  Council  of 
t'ton.'imic  Advisers: 

The  most  pres.-ing  concern  of  policy  Is 
to  halt  the  decline  In  production  and  em- 
plovmi  lit  so  that  growth  of  output  can  re- 
sume and  unemployment  can  be  reduced. 

Congress,  the  Executive  Branch,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  must  cooperate  In  devising 
the  right  combination  of  tax  and  expenditure 
actions  coupled  with  supportive  monetary 
and  incomes  policy. 

Congre.^.  for  Its  part,  should  enact  a  tax 
iitid  expenditure  program  that  follows  three 
basic  guidelines: 

1.  'I he  overall  size  of  the  stimulus  should 
be  sutticient   to   support   a  strong  and  sus- 

iained    recovery    from    the    pre.sent    severe 
recession. 

2.  Tax  reductions  should  he  of  sufficient 
sl/e  to  stimulate  consumer  .spending  effec- 
tively. Some  permanent  tax  reduction  Is 
required.  At  tlie  same  time,  this  tax  reduc- 
tion .-hould  not  be  so  large  as  to  leave  the 
Fcdtia!  Government  with  an  Inadequate  rev- 
enue base  in  future  years. 

.i  Aiitirece.ssion  spending  progranxs  should 
he  of  a  type  that  can  begin  quickly  and  that 
can  lie  ptished  dovn  as  the  economy 
recovers. 

f'.tFRCfNrV   KONO.MTC  RKCC'VFRV  PLAN 

!•;  our  Judgmetit,  the  fi.'cal  actions  needed 
to  i.nn.g  about  a  quick  and  sustainable  eco- 
iioniii-  recovery  include  the  tax  reductions 
already  approved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
a'lves:  .$12  to  $15  blUlon  In  additional  per- 
sonal tax  cuts;  full  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment- III  Federal  Income  support  programs: 
special  antireceixsion  grants  to  States  and 
localities;  Improvements  in  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system;  and  expanded 
programs  of  public  service  employment. 
These  should  be  accompanied  by  a  monetary 
policy  vrhlch  holds  down  Interest  rates  »nd  a 
temporary    mortgage    subsidy    program    for 
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low      and     moderate-income    families.     Our 
.-peiiUc  liscal  recommendations  are: 

Tax  reductions 
Quick  enactment  of  personal  and  business 
tax  reductions  totaling  $32  to  $35  billion. 
These  should  include  the  $8  billion  rebate  on 
11*74  individual  income  tax  paymenta,  the 
$8  billion  reduction  in  1975  Individual  income 
taxes,  and  the  $4  billion  reduction  iu  busi- 
ness taxes  that  have  now  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  plus  further  reductions 
(if  $12  to  $15  billion  in  Income  or  social  secu- 
rity tax  payments. 

C0,S'N0/-/i!-!>!5r 

Continued  full  operation  of  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  Federal  Income  support  pro- 
grams,   such    as    social    security    and    food 
stamps,  as  currently  provided  by  law. 
Unemployment  benefits 

An  increase  In  the  maximum  weekly  un- 
employment benefit  to  two-thirds  of  the 
average  wage  in  each  State,  with  Individuals 
to  receive  at  least  50  percent  of  their  previous 
weekly  wage,  up   to  the  maximum. 

Additional  emergency  Federally-funded 
unemployment  benefits  for  persons  with 
demonstrated  current  labor  force  attachment 
but  not  covered  by  present  programs,  includ- 
ing the  self-employed.  Eligibility  for  these 
benefits  would  be  limited  to  persons  for 
whom  neither  regular  public  or  private  em- 
ployment or  special  public  service  employ- 
ment can  be  provided.  These  benefits  should 
remain  available  as  long  as  the  national  un- 
employment rate  remaiiii;  at  extraordinarily 
high  levels. 

Emergency  aid  to  Slate  and  local 
governments 
Antirece.sslon  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments,  the  total  size  of  the  program  to 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate.  These  grants  should  be  on 
the  order  of  $1  billion  for  each  percentage 
point  by  which  the  unemployment  rate  ex- 
ceeds 4  percent.  Distribution  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  relative  severity  of  unemploy- 
ino:it  111  each  State  and  locality. 

Public  serricc  jobs 

An  expansion  of  the  present  emergency 
public  service  employment  program  operated 
through  State  and  local  governments,  the 
size  of  the  program  to  vary  with  the  rate  of 
unemployment — from  500,000  Jobs  when  un- 
employment averages  6  percent  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  1  million  Jobs  at  unemployment 
rates  of  8  i>ercent  or  above. 

A  direct  Federally-administered  public 
service  employment  program  to  be  triggered 
at  an  8  percent  unemployment  rate.  This 
program  should  be  designed  to  provide  about 
500.000  Jobs  at  an  8  percent  unemployment 
rate  and  an  additional  500.000  Jobs  for  each 
percentage  point  by  which  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceeds  8  percent.  Provision  should 
be  made  within  this  program  for  youth  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Including  summer 
Jobs  for  students.  j 

Housing  \ 

Accompanying  the  above  recommendations, 
enactment  of  a  mortgage  subsidy  program 
for  low.  moderate  and  middle  Income  families 
to  reduce  interest  payments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  6  percent. 

Testing  of  alternative  recovery  programs 
convinced  the  committee  that  fiscal  actions 
of  this  magnitude  were  needed  to  reach  the 
recovery  goals  spelled  out  on  the  previous 
pages.  These  recommendations  take  account 
of  the  rapid  decline  In  output  over  the  past 
several  months  without  Jeopardizing  the 
Federal  Government's  future  revenue  base 
or  Incurrhig  needless  Inflationary  risks  once 
the  economy  buUds  momentum.  It  Is  this 
policy  mix,  reflecting  the  three  guidelines, 
that  can  avert  a  repetition  of  the  recession- 
Inflation  cycle  of  the  past  eight  yeara. 


TAX    POLICY 

The  Committee  recommends  a  tax  reduc- 
tion of  $12  to  $15  bUUon  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There  are  various  ways  to  achieve 
this  added  stimulus.  The  following  are  espe- 
cially worth  considering: 

An  individual  income  tax  credit  for  i-at-'i 
icorker  equal  to  1.5  yercent  of  earned  income 
up  to  $14,100.  This  Is.  In  effect,  an  income 
tax  credit  against  social  security  tax  pay- 
ments that  now  are  5.85  percent  of  the  first 
$14,100  earned.  The  maxlmvim  benefit  per 
individual  would  be  $212  for  a  worker  earn- 
ing $14,1000  or  more;  cash  refunds  would 
be  made  to  lower  Income  persons  unable  to 
claim  the  credit.  Tax  coHeciions  would  be 
reduced  by  $10  billion.  This  proposal  reduces 
the  tax  burden  for  middle-income  woikers 
whose  taxes  have  ri.^en  sharply  over  the  past 
two  years  due  to  increases  in  the  social 
security  wage  base. 

As  an  alternative,  a  smaller  indiiidual 
income  tax  credit  against  social  security 
taxes  could  be  coupled  tcith  an  equivalent 
credit  to  employers  based  on  the  number  of 
covered  workers.  This  approach  has  the 
advantage  of  reducing  business  costs  and 
stimulating  hiring.  A  credit  of  $150  per 
worker  ($75  to  the  employee  and  $75  to  the 
employer)  would  produce  a  $12  billion 
revenue  cut. 

Or,  at  the  option  of  the  taxpayer,  a  credit 
of  $250  could  be  substituted  for  each  per- 
sorial  exemption  to  which  the  taxpayer  is 
otherwise  entitled.  This  change  could  be 
permanent:  it  would  produce  an  av.nual  tax 
reduction  of  $12  billion. 

EXPENDITURE  POI.ICV 

Tax  reductions  of  the  magnitude  nui 
type  outlined  above  are  essential  In  reach- 
ing acceptable  recovery  goals.  Bvit  another 
problem  must  be  recognized:  the  economic 
decline  has  become  so  severe  that  consumer 
and  business  confidence  Is  now  seriously 
eroded.  Instead  of  spending  their  extra  in- 
come realized  throtigh  lower  tax  liabilities. 
Individuals  and  businesses  may  elect  to 
use  these  funds  for  savings  or  debt  retire- 
ment. This  means  that  emergency  expendi- 
ture action  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
also  required.  It  Is  the  surest  and  most  direct 
methcxl  of  stimulating  the  economy.  How- 
ever, as  Indicated  In  the  Committee's  guide- 
lines, emergency  programs  should  be  design- 
ed to  begin  quickly  and  phase  out  as  the 
economy  -recovers. 

Permanent  new  expenditure  programs 
should  be  Initiated  only  If  the.se  programs 
are  Justifiable  on  their  Intrinsic  merits. 
But,  by  the  same  token,  the  President's  ban 
on  new  programs  except  In  the  area  of  en- 
ergy has  no  basis  In  reason  or  fact.  The 
Constitution  mandates  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "to  promote  the  general  Welfare."  To 
lay  down  an  edict  against  new  programs 
destroys  the  principle  that  government  must 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people  In  a 
manner  and  to  a  degree  consistent  with  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of  our  democratic 
system.  If  there  are  national  needs  to  be  met. 
the  Federal  Government  should  "try  to  meet 
them  within  the  limits  of  available  resources. 

In  the  body  of  Its  annual  report,  the  Com- 
mittee proposes  new  Initiatives  in  the  fields 
of  housing  and  poverty,  along  with  an  ini- 
tial outlay  for  a  national  health  Insurance 
program.  We  strongly  question  the  priorities 
established  by  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  1976.  Large  Increases  are  requested 
for  defense  programs  and  an  International 
energy  fund  while  reductions  are  advocated 
for  Income  security,  health,  education,  and 
social  services. 

These  budget  priorities  are  most  unfortu- 
nate; they  should  be  changed.  If  the  proper 
priorities  are  set,  a  period  when  resources 
would  otherwise  be  idle  can  be  an  excellent 
time   to   Initiate   worthwhile   programs.    It 


can  also  be  a  good  time  to  speed  up  ron-,- 
pleuoii  of  previously  authorized  public  works 
projects,  provided  the  economic  impact  of 
the  .speed-up  can  be  achieved  quickly  and 
phased  down  as  full  employment  Is  restored 
New  public  \vorks  wi'h  long  lead  times  an- 
not  suitable  as  counter-cyclical  program- 
however.  Tnere  also  is  little  Just  Iticaii'.ii 
for  t::ressive  spending  on  niiliiary  and  de- 
fense programs  beyond  the  requirements  o; 
luilional  security.  To  foster  economic  recov- 
ery through  military  expenditures  in  exces-- 
of  real  needs  only  lays  the  foundation  fo: 
the  next  reces.sion  when  these  programs  art' 
later   cut    back. 

Given  these  considerations,  our  emergency 
rec'overy  programs  are  largely  of  a  tempurarv 
nature,  desigiud  to  t;ike  effect  quickly  and 
to  be  phased  out  when  they  arc  no  louL'er 
I. ceded 

Cu.^t-o/-liviiig  adjustments 
Tile  President's  proposal  to  hold  increa.se< 
hi  scxial  security,  focxl  stamps,  and  other 
Federal  income  support  programs  to  5  per- 
cent between  January  1975  and  June  197G  i.s 
terribly  misguided.  Due  to  price  Increases 
that  have  already  taken  place,  the  entire  .'> 
percent  increase  iu  some  programs  w*ll  g'l 
Into  eliect  by  this  June,  meaning  no  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  whatever  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  This  can  only  bring  great  hardship  "and 
injustice  to  most  of  the  Individuals  affected 
Moreover,  such  a  policy  will  restrict  the  mi- 
pact  of  the  tax  reductions  intended  to  stimu- 
late recovery.  What  is  the  sense  in  using  the 
tax  system  to  raise  real  disposable  income  of 
some  families  while  using  arbitrary  expendi- 
ture ceilings  to  reduce  the  real  income  of 
others?  The  Committee  is  conlident  that 
Congress  will  reject  these  proposed  ceiliiif;- 
on  income  support  payments. 

Public  service  employment 
The  unemployment  rate  is  now  expe-ted 
to  exceed  9  percent  before  the  end  of  1H75 
This  means  that  an  expanded  program  of 
emergency  public  service  Jobs  is  urgentlv 
needed.  This  conclusion  is  reinforced  bv  the 
even  higher  unemployment  rates  among  cer- 
tain categories  of  Americans:  unemployment 
among  white  teenagers  rose  from  13.7  percent 
in  January  1974  to  184  percent  in  Janu.-iry 
1975;  for  non-white  teenagers  unemploy- 
ment rose  over  the  past  year  from  28.7  pe'-- 
cent  to  an  unbelievable  41.1  percent;  the  es- 
timated rate  of  unemployment  among  In- 
dian Americans  living  on  reservations  also 
exceeds  40  percent;  the  Joble.ss  rate  among 
young  workers  aged  20  to  24  rose  from  8  3 
percent  a  year  ago  to  over  13  percen-  ri 
February. 

Emergency  Jobs  legislation  passed  la.st  De- 
cember authorized  funds  for  approximately 
300,000  Jobs,  all  administered  through  State 
and  local  government.  This  authorization 
should  be  fully  funded  and  a  further  author- 
ization provided  with  the  .size  of  the  fundinp 
designed  to  vary  automatically  with  the 
quarterly  average  of  the  unemployment  rate 
Although  the  President  recently  recom- 
mended an  extension  of  public  service  em- 
ployment into  1976.  his  proposals  are  stir  In- 
adequate to  deal  with  the  existing  emer- 
gency situation. 

The  Committee  recommencLs  that  500  oon 
public  service  Jobs  be  provided  when  unen-- 
ployment  reaches  6  percent.  Funds  to  pro- 
vide additional  Jobs  as  unemployment  rise-- 
further  should  be  approved  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  1  million  Jobs  at  8  percent  As  un- 
employment drops,  the  program  shou'd  b 
reduced  at  a  similar  rate. 

When  unemployment  reaches  8  percent  - 
as  It  now  has— a  Federally  administered  put.- 
lie  service  program  should  be  activated.  Thi- 
program  should  provide  500.000  Jobs  for  each 
percentage  point  by  which  unemployment 
exceeds  8  percent. 

Federal  administration  of  the  program  Is 
desirable  for  several  reasons: 
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A  number  of  s\iitable  Aork.  projects  are  pri- 
marily or  exclusively  Federal  in  nature,  such 
lis  work  oa  a  national  transport:ition  system, 
work  in  the  national  p;irk>,  foresis,  and  recre- 
iiion  areas,  and  work  on  Federal  demonstra- 
non  proJect^s. 

The  Federal  Govern  men  t,  more  readily 
'Imii  Sfate  and  local  t,'overnmeiit ,  can  provide 
wiirk  on  temporary  projects  ot  one  or  two 
vcars  duration.  Tlii.s  avoid*  the  dt:-placemeiit 
of  ri'U'ular  employees  by  special  public  service 
■Aorker.?. 

The  Federal  Government  is  be'ter  able  to 
lartjer  these  emergency  Jobs  to  reduce  unem- 
plovmcnt  among  categories  of  workers  espe- 
' mKv  hard  hit  by  the  rece.ssion 

KMtrt<;fM(V    ANTIRFCESStON    CIR.VNTS     1. 1    Sr\lE 
AND     loCAL     c;f)VH:NMFNr 

Mo-ii  state  aiid  local  t;o\f  rnmei.ts  face  seii- 
o:is  nnanclal  problem^^  in  1975.  Inflation  has 
rreally  increased  the  cost  of  public  services, 
while  recession  ha.s  seriously  eroded  the  ex- 
peried  growth  in  revenues  and  si-mttcantly 
mrreiised  expenditures  for  such  rece-slon- 
r-liited  service.^  as  piibhc  as.=  istance  A.s  a 
rousequence.  the  aKi;rf!j;ate  Slate  and  loi'al 
«  ivernment  deficit  for  1974  was  more  than 
*7  0  billion,  compared  to  a  *4  0  billion  sur- 
plus m  1972.  and  a  baianced  posiMon  in  197:< 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  ijovernmeii's 
wi:i  ;lecline  for  the  third  successive  year  as  a 
percfiitase  of  total  Federal  outlays,  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  domestic  Federal  outlays,  and 
as  11  percentage  of  State  and  local  expendi- 
tiin  ?-. 

In  the.se  circumstances,  many  Staie.s  and 
Irx^alltie.i  have  been  fon-ed  to  cut  payrolLs 
fhrouijh  attrition  or  layoffs,  to  delay  con- 
struction of  e.ssential  capital  facilities,  and  to 
cut  vital  services.  Many  States  and  localities 
will  bo  forced  to  enact  sleinlticaiit  tax  in- 
creases to  meet  their  constitutional  require- 
ments that  their  bud^^ets  i-emain  m  bal.mce 
The  at,'(,'ret;ate  effect  of  these  a.  t ions  can 
only  undermine  the  Federal  Goveinmenfs 
er'oits  to  initiate  and  sustain  ccinomv  recov- 
e.'v  Hlt-'her  state  and  local  taxes  a  ill  .>;oak  up 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  tax  reduction  de- 
.-:t;ned  to  liicrea.=e  consumer  purchasint; 
P'lV,  er.  Layoffs  of  permanent  State  and  local 
gijvernment  employees  reduce  the  net  im- 
pact of  emergency  public  service  Jobs  ainded 
b.-  the  Federal  Gknernment 

.\  .sensible  answer  to  this  dlieimua  is  to 
provide  emergency  Federal  a-ssistance  to  those 
S^.ltes  and  localitiet^  in  tinancial  trouble.  The 
t'>'al  size  of  the  program  should  vary  with 
ilie  national  uiiemploymen*  rate,  increa.sing 
by  $1  billion  with  e.ich  1  percent  increment 
m  the  national  unemployment  ra'e  above  4 
percent  (at  8  percent  unemployiiient,  $4  bil- 
lion of  emergency  aid  would  be  distributed). 
St.iies  and  localities  with  the  mo.- 1  .serious 
unemployment  .situation  should  re -clve  pro- 
portionately greater  assistance 

Unernploymetit  compfnsal iiyn 
In  December.  Congress  expanded  coverage 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  system 
and  extended  benefits  at  times  of  high  un- 
employment Given  the  continued  worsening 
ot  the  unemployment  picture,  nddltlonal 
ac'ton  Is  needed  on  two  fronts: 

First,  Congress  should  provide  gie  iter  uni- 
formity among  State  program.s  by  Increasing 
the  maximum  benefit  to  two-thirds  of  each 
State's  average  wage  and  by  providing  that 
persons  receive  at  lea--t  .50  percent  of  their 
previous  weekly  wage,  up  to  the  mnxlmum. 
Second,  a.s  long  as  n.itional  unemployment 
rt'm:ilns  high,  a  Federally  funded  emergency 
prf)gram  is  needed  to  provide  benefits  to  any 
adult.  Including  the  self-employed: 

Who  can  demonstrate  current  hibor  force 
a't '.chment; 

Who  Is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  coverage 
becau.se  benefits  are  used  up,  or  who  lacks 
.Mitficlent  covered  employment,  and  who  l.-; 
not  receiving  Income  support  from  auv  other 
program;  and 

Who  cannot  be  placed  In  aiiuthor  Job,  In- 
cl'Hlii.^  public  service  employment. 

This  program   can   be   of  special    help   to 


younger  adults  who  often  have  limited.  If 
any.  entitlement  to  uneniploymeiit  compen- 
sation benefits  but  who  f.ice  serious  j,,b 
problems  in  today's  economy. 

The  BuDGt;T  Dtnc  it 
11  is  essential  that  the  role  of  Feder.il 
budget  deficits  in  bringing  tiie  nation.; 
economy  out  of  recession  be  undeistiKid  and 
accepted  A  temporarily  larger  delicit  now  Is 
vit«l  in  creating  an  exp. Hiding  economy  mov- 
ing toward  full  einplovment  There  is  but 
one  alternative:  to  permit  the  economy  to 
continue  indefinitely  in  a  state  of  recession 
and  rising  unemployment.  'Ihls  is  not  an 
alternative  we  can  accept  It  involves  not 
only  addition. il  human  suffering  and  depri- 
vation but  also  enormous  budget  deficits  for 
many  ye.irs  to  come  Whether  one's  perspec- 
tive IS  motivated  by  liumanitarian  or  eco- 
nomic concerns,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  ..  larger  Federal  deficit,  properly  de- 
Mgnert.  IS  the  only  course  that  makes '.■,en.se 
today 

In  making  estimates  of  tlie  budget  effect 
of  the  Committee's  recommend  itions  it  is 
a.ssiimed  that  Congres.s  will  approve  other 
changes  from  the  specific  spending  totals 
propf)sed  by  the  President  for  indivimial  pro- 
grams, but  these  changes  will  be  roughly 
offsetting.  Defense  spending  should  be  re- 
duced ,ind  outlays  for  housing  programs 
should  be  increa.sed,  and  inltl.il  ouflavs  for 
a  national  health  insurance  program  and  for 
antipovertv  erforts  slioiild  be  provided 

We  emphasize  that  tills  emeru-ency  re- 
covery package  is  structured  to  produce  a 
budget  surplus  once  the  economv  regains 
hl;'h  employment  levels  The  permanent  tax 
cu-  would  off^et  only  part  of  the  increa,se 
in  the  full  employment  surplus  of  the  past 
two  years  The  e.xpendit  ures  we  recommend 
.lUtom.aficaUy  decline  a.s  employment  rises 
W'e  do  not  expect  that  the  financial  system 
Will  be  overburdened  m  1975  as  Admin'istra- 
tloii  spokesmen  have  said  If  heavy  govern- 
ment borrowing  does  drive  up  interest  rates 
it  will  be  caused  by  the  Federal  R^vserve'.s 
failure  to  make  available  sufficient  credit,  not 
by  the  financial  system's  InabllUy  to  handle 
the  flow. 

The  t.ible  bel.)w  ..hows  the  cost  of  the  Corn- 
mlttee'.s  recommendations,  the  partially  off- 
.settiiig  .savings  due  to  the  higher  level  of 
economic  activity  these  programs  would 
gener.ite.  and  the  net  impact  on  the  budget 
deficit. 

IMPACT  Of    lOlnI   ECONOMIC   COMMITTEE   PROGRAM   ON 
rRCllPIv   OUTLAYS,  AND  BUDGET  SURPLUS 


IRillions  ol  dolUfSl 


Fi-ical  yeai— 
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1976 


RECEIPTS 

T^<  !*''n^\e 

-8.0 

Birine's  tai  relief 

-I.O 

-4.0 

Pet'onal  t3«  cut's 

-6  7  to 

-7.7 

-23  4  to 

-27.0 

Ta«  cut^  proposed  by 

adrniDijtration 

b.O 

E.  4 

Inr.reiised  receipt'; 

due  to  hijther  lev""! 

of  economic  activity 

0 

12.0  to 

13.0 

Net  feceipl  effect 

-10.7  to 

11.7 

-9.0  to 

-12.6 

OUTLAYS' 

Anfiiece'.iion  (jrsnl 

1.0 

4.0 

Puhlic  employment 

[•'i<inmz    _         _     _ 

1.5 

9  Q 

Unemplo'<ment  com- 

pensation 

3  0 

Cost-of-livini;  e'C.ila- 

to.<, 

4  0 

Ailminrtralion  enetgv 

oftspt  payments. 

-.S 

-70 

S.iviPK  on  unemploy- 

ment compensation 

due  to  lower  unem- 

Ijloymenl  rate 



-6.0  to 

-7.0 

Netoulln,  effect.. 

2.0 

6.0to 

7.0 

ClMn^e  in  budget 

surplus 

-12.  7  to - 

-13.7 

-15.010- 

-19,6 

'  Assumes  8  percent  unemployment  in  fiscal  1976. 


Monetary  policy 

Kcononiic  recovery  cannot  proceed  unless 
ade((uate  money  and  credit  are  made  avail- 
able by  the  Federal  Reserve.  This  has  not 
occurred  in  the  past  several  months,  even 
though  many  Members  of  Congress  and  a 
broad  spectrum  of  economists  have  repea'- 
edly  emphasized  that  a  less  restrictive  mone- 
i,iry   policv   is  e.ssential. 

In  order  to  insure  that  monetary  policv 
is  conducted  in  a  manner  consi.slent  with 
I'-,  broad  policy  objectives,  Congre.ss  should 
acMvely  exercise  its  oversight  re.sponsibih- 
tie.s  of  I  lie  Federal  Re.serve  system. 

A.,  provided  in  a  resolution  no'.v  before  the 
Seiinte,  Federal  Re,serve  officials  should  con- 
sult with  Congress  at  .semi-annual  hearliiL'. 
before  the  Committees  on  Banking  Ihe  hear- 
ings should  focus  on  the  Federal  Reserves 
objectives  with  respect  to  the  growth  of 
monetary  and  credit  ag;;regates  m  tlie  upl 
Coming   12  months. 

In  relation  to  the  present  economic  emer- 
geiicv,  the  Federal  Reserve  should  conduct 
monetary  policy  to  achieve  the  foUo'Ainir 
go  lis:  '■ 

Reduce  both  short  and  long-term  intere.-^t 
r:ues  and  keep  them  low  for  the  balance  of 
Iy7,'i 

Accoiiiinodaie  Federal  borrowing  requlre- 
mciits. 

Provide  direct  support  to  the  residential 
niorrgage   market. 

WAfiF-I-RICK    POLICY 

In  order  that  the  goals  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  not  be  frustrated  by  continued 
rapid  increases  in  the  overall  price  level,  .in 
active  but  largely  voluntary  price  ar.d  in- 
comes pohi  V  should  be  followed  Tills  policy 
siiouifi   include: 

An  enlarged  staff  and  the  power  of  sub- 
poena for  the  Council  on  Wage-Price  Sfabil- 
itv  so  tliat  lis  duties  i  an  be  carried  out  more 
sat  isfactorllv 

.Autliority  tor  tlie  Council  on  Wage-Pri'-e 
Sf.ibili",-  to  delay  for  a  limited  period  thi  se 
v.a  :es  or  price  actions  that  threaten  to 
unt!irinlne  price  stability. 

I.MfR'>VLO    ECONOMIC    PLANNINC     A.ND 
MAN-ACEMENT 

Eveiii-  of  the  past  several  years  have  forced 
us  to  recogni/e  the  serious  inadequacies  of 
many  existing  mechanisms  for  analyzing, 
planning,  and  managing  the  nation's  econ- 
omy Too  often  economic  problems,  such  as 
the  Oil  crisis  or  food  shortages,  seem  to  strike 
policy  makers  as  a  complete  surprise.  Time 
and  again  we  find  ourselves  scrambling  to 
respond  to  economic  situations  that  more 
informed  planning  could  have  simply 
avoided.  In  other  instances  we  seem  to  lack 
tools  to  Implement  policies  with  the  preci- 
sion that  would  gain  more  effective  results. 
For  example,  a  more  .selective  and  precise 
application  of  such  programs  as  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit,  public  service  Jobs,  and  pub- 
lic works  could  greatly  magnify  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  Impact. 

Otlier  issues  cloud  the  economic  hori/on: 
regulatory  practices  often  seem  to  work 
against  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act:  shortages  of  resources  and  envi- 
ronmental controls  threaten  to  redefine  the 
■whole  concept  of  economic  growth;  the  Fed- 
eral Government  apparently  lacks  adequate 
machinery  to  manage  it-s  involvement  in  the 
economy;  policy  makers  lack  Informational 
systems  to  anticipate  or  understand  eco- 
nomic trends  at  liome  and  abroad. 

Likewise,  in  the  private  sector,  such  fac- 
tors as  industrial  concentration,  collusive 
practices,  and  administered  prices  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  inflation  and  make  resto- 
ration of  full  employment  that  much  more 
difficult. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  establish  within 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  an 
economic  planning  agency  to  improve  our 
capability  to  assess  emerging  trends  In  the 
economy,  to  develop  long-ranjw  policies  tot 
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economic  growth  and  developmc;it.  to  assess 
current  programs  In  the  light  of  long-term 
objectives,  and  to  recommend  goaU  for  the 
efficient  and  equitable  allocation  of  resources 
and  the  distribution  of  income. 

KECIONAL    AND    LOCAL    ECONOMIES 

II  has  also  become  apparent  over  the  past 
several  years  that  any  rational  economic  pro- 
gram must  take  into  account  the  Impact  of 
policy  on  regional  and  local  economies.  And 
there  must  be  a  commitment  to  cushion  the 
Impact  of  national  policies  that  have  a  par- 
ticularly adverse  effect  on  specific  regions  and 
locales.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  focus 
solely  on  the  aggregate  national  Impact  of 
monetary,  fiscal,  and  Incomes  policies. 

Congress  and  the  Executive  have  begun  to 
assess  the  effect  of  aggregate  policies  on  dif- 
ferent Industries,  labor  markets,  labor  force 
groups.  Income  groups,  and  other  specific 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Similar  attention 
must  now  be  devoted  to  regional  economies 
and  the  location  of  living  and  working  op- 
portunities within  regions.  Up  to  now,  we 
have  permitted  policies  with  substantial  re- 
gional impact — such  as,  highway  programs, 
housing,  citing  of  Federal  facilities,  to  go 
forward  without  expllclty  evaluating  them 
from  a  regional  or  local  perspective. 

It  Is  now  essential  that  deliberations  over 
national  economic  policies  Include  an  analy- 
sis of  their  Impact  on  regional  and  local 
economies,  as  well  as  their  effect  on  aggre- 
gate measures  of  economic  activity.  Major 
Executive  and  Legislative  proposals  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  their  Im- 
pact on  employment,  output  and  prices  in 
regions  and  areas  within  regions,  ae  ■^vell  as 
a  commitment  to  provide  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  areas  that  suffer  particularly  adver.se 
consequences.  . 

CONCLUSION  I 

These  are  difficult  times.  National  leadei-s 
can  take  little  pride  in  the  hardship  and 
Euffering  that  Ill-conceived  and  Ill-directed 
economic  policies  have  brought  to  millions 
of  our  citizens, 

Tlie  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  econ- 
omy is  essential.  The  Committee  has  warned 
repeatedly  that  the  economy  was  in  a 
troubled  state  and  that  rising  unemploy- 
ment posed  a  serious  threat  to  national 
growth  and  stability.  In  its  concern  with  in- 
llation,  the  Administration  has  consistently 
Ignored  this  threat.  Now  belatedly,  it  Is  pro- 
posing Inadequate  remedies.  The  Joint  Eco- 
noniic  Committee  considers  it  urgent  that 
the  Congress  consider  the  Committee's 
emergency  recovery  program  oiitlined  In  this 
Annual  Report,  together  with  a  number  of 
long-term  policy  recommendations  that  are 
directed  towards  restoring  e,s.sential  public 
confidence  in  our  economic  future. 
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Margaret  M  Heckler,  Massachusetts, 
John  H.  Rousselot,  California. 


This  year  for  the  first  time  the  Conmiittee 
has  prepared  a  summary  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port. Copies  of  the  full  report,  filed  with  the 
Congress  are  available  from  the  Committee 
on  March  24,  1975. 

Supplemental  views  of  the  Majority  mem- 
bers and  a  Minority  report  with  supplemen- 
tal views  are  Included  in  the  Annual  Report. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following: 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Bernard  A.  Meany,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents  end 
Trademarks. 

<The  above  nomination  'Ras  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


Chi. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE — S.  1277 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1277,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
grants  for  the  conduct  of  older  Ameri- 
cans home  repair  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  being  re- 
ported by  that  committee,  it  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
Republican  members  of  the  two  com- 
mittees concerned,  as  well  as  with  the 
chairmen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  i.s  .so 
ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 


The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Phelip  a.  Hart,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
McQovERN.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr,   Do- 

MENICI)  : 

S,  1327.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  sub- 
marginal  land  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
held  In  trust  for  certain  Indian  tribes  and 
be  made  a  part  of  the  reservations  of  said 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  1328.  A  bill  providing  for  the  reacquisi- 
1  Ion  of  Jurisdiction  by  Indian  tribes  and  by 
the  United  States  over  criminal  offenses  and 
civil  matters  in  Indian  country,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1329.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  employees 
from  seeking  or  accepting  certain  employ- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  1330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  I'aroslav  L. 
TlaJolofT.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DOLE   (for  hlin.sc::,  Mr    Hi  ^T- 
PHREY,  and  Mr.  Curtis)  : 
S.   1331.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Comniotlitv 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.  Referred  to 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrv. 
By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART: 
S.  1332.  A  bill  to  provide  adequate  mei.tal 
health  care  and  p.<;ychiatric  care  to  all  Ameri- 
cans.    Referred,     by     unanimous     consent, 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  Mr,  Taft)  : 
S.   1333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mengi,-:,i 
Abegaz,   Referred   to   the   Committee   on   tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JACKSON"  i  f  ;r  himself  anc!  Mr. 
Magnuson) : 
,'^.  rVM.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
In  favor  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  of  Indians  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  docket 
numbered  218.  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  I  i- 
sular  A-tfaii-s. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART: 
S.    1335.   A    bill    for   the   relief   of   WiKiam 
WeilTt-nbach.   a   major   in    the  United   States 
Army.    Referred    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  133C.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
.^ct  so  as  to  assure  that  aerosol  spray  con- 
t.tinc:s  discharging  chlorofluoronieihane 
comp.iunds  hi  the  ambient  air  will  not  im- 
pair the  environmental  ozone  layer,  to  pre- 
vent any  Increased  .skin  cancel^  risk,  and 
otherwise  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
environment.  Referred,  by  unanimous  con- 
.sent.  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  tlie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfaie.  and  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
ami  Sp.ice  Sciences. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Garn) : 
S.   1337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busj- 
nes.s    Act.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Ba.ikKig.   Housing  and   Urban   Affairs 

By     Mr.     PERCY     (for     himself.     Mr 
AiiouREZK.  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Case,  Mr 
Clark,  Mr.  McGovern.  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott  »  : 
S.  1338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  women,  and  for  othe- 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL  i  fur  himself  a-id  M- 

G.ARY    W.    H.4RT)  : 

S,  1339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gtist  20,  1963,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
construction  of  mint  buildings.  Referred   to 

lll^an°Ai^i;r'    "'■'    ^""'"^-    "^"^'"«    -"^ 
By  Mr.  B.AYH: 

r.i«^'  nf*",'  '^  "''l*-'  '■^^"*'«'  periodical  finan- 
cial   disclosure   by   officers   and   certain   em- 

?^  fr'r.°  '^^  ^^'i^^^^  Government.  Referred 
Uon       *^"'"'"'"-««  "»  K"'e'5  and  Admln:-ra- 

By  Mr.  -MUSKIE: 

,»f^,  ^*t,'-,  ^  *'"'  ^  establish  a  200-in;ie 
Marine  Pollution  Control  Zone,  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on   Commerce,  the  C^i^m-- 

rm  pl^°^^'^'"  .^'■'^^""'S-  ai'd  the  Committee 
on   Public   Works,   by  unanimous  c<,n.-ent 

By  Mr.   CR.'VNSTON-    ,Jor  himself   and 
jvlr.  Brdokl-  I  : 
S.    1342.   A    bill    to   amend    the   Emeitrcnrv 
Home  Purcha.se  A.s.,;stance  Act  of  1974    and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr.   CRANSTON    (for  himself    Mr 
BROCK,  Mr,  Ciiurch,  Mr.  Gravel   Mr 
Philip    A.   H.art,    Mr.    Haskell,    Mr 

HUDDLESTON.      Mr.      HUMPHKEY, '    Mr. 

Laxalt,  Mr.  McGo\t:rn,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Taft! 
Mr.  TiiLTRivioND,  Mr.  Tunn-ey,  and 
Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  1343.  A  bill  to  govern  the  disclosure  of 
'•rtaln  financial  hiformatlon  by  financial  :n- 
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:*titut lolls  ir>  govciunien'ikl  agencies,  to  pro- 
tcft  the  co!i-.ucutlon;vl  rlglits  of  citi/esis  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  imwar- 
r;iiited  invasions  of  privacy  by  prescribing 
procedures  and  standards  governing  disclo- 
sure of  s'.icli  Information,  ftud  for  other  pur- 
po~f-;.  Reierred  tf>  the  C.iniimttei'  nii  Bank- 
ing. H'Ui^mg  and  Uroan  Atlair-, 

By  Mr   BEALL  itor  lumsclf.  Mr.  B.^yh. 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Do.menk  i    Mr    Mi.Gf.t. 
and  Mr    YfiUNC.)  : 
.>      1344.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of     1054     lO    exclude     Irom 
_'ro.ss    income    the    amoimt    oi    certain   can- 
cellations of  indebiedne.ss  \uider  studeiu  loan 
programs     Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Fhiance. 

By  Mr  GOl,DW.\TER: 
S  l.)45  A  bill  to  amend  ;-.ecu(n  100  of 
title  JH.  Uinted  States  Code,  to  deem  certain 
^ervice  performed  by  members  of  the 
Women's  Air  Forces  Service  Pilots  to  have 
been  active  duty  for  purpo.ses  of  laws  ad- 
niiiiKrered  by  the  Veterans'  .^dtnmlstratlon. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
.•\;;air.i 

By  Mr   HELMS; 
S      1  t4fi     A    bill     for    the    reUet    of    Cesar 
II  iu<>    Cabello— Martinez     Reierred     to    the 
C   •inmi'tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.   MAGNUSON   (for   hhnseU   and 
Mr.  Pkarson)    (by  request  i  : 
.^    1347.  A  bill  to  authori/e  appropriations 
ri>   carry   out    the   Standard    Reference   Data 
Act     Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Com- 
merce 

S  1.348  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  InternatKuial  Rei;ulations  fc 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea.  l'>7'2  Reierred 
to  'he  Committee  on  Commerce 
Bv  Mr  THURMOND 
s  l:i4tt  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interiuil 
Pfvenne  Code  of  19.'i4  to  provide  that  an 
unmarried  individual  without  any  depend- 
ents who  owns  or  Is  purchasing  his  principal 
residence  shall  be  treated  as  a  head  oi  hou.>ie- 
hold  for  purposes  of  such  Code  Referred 
ii>  the  Committee  on  Finance 

By    Mr     .SPARKMAN     ir..r     Mr     Kfn- 

NFDY  I 

S  1:350.  A  bill  to  pro-,  ide  iddi'  r.nni  ini- 
manitarian  a.-^sistanoe  au'hori'atums  for 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambt>dla  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1(175.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 

By  Mr  NELSON : 
S    1351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kiir/  \-  Root 
Company.    Inc.    Referred    to    the   ComnUttee 
on  tiie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  'W^LLIAMS: 
S  1:352  A  bill  to  amend  Ciiaprer  8.3  ot 
title  5.  United  States  Code  to  eliminate, 
.subsequent  to  the  death  of  an  individual 
named  as  having  an  insuraljle  interest,  the 
annuity  reduction  made  in  order  to  provide 
a  survivor  annuiiv  for  such  an  individual. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OtTlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS: 
S  1353.  A  bin  to  amend  Section  :306(al  i7) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  to  nujdify  the  detinition  of  the 
terms  "rural  "  and  rtiral  area"  for  certain 
purposes  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
ciil".irp  and  Forestry 

Bv  Mr  DOLE 
^  1  3.54  A  bill  to  assure  loiPltii  c.iuntrlf- 
tha;  reserve  stocks  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities stored  in  the  United  States  under  cer- 
tain conditions  shall  not  be  subject  to 
export  controls  Referred,  by  unanimous 
ctiusent,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestrv.  and.  If  and  when  reported  by 
that  committee,  to  the  Committee  i>n  B.mk- 
iiw     Housing   and    Urban    Attalr- 

By  Mr  MONTOYA 
S  1:155  A  bin  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram for  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  23  for  the  purpose  of  encouraglnij 
full  participation  In  the  political  system  of 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  a  continu- 


ing education  in  t'ue  liistory  and  heritage 
of  democracy  in  the  United  States  Referred 
to  the  Coinniittee  on  Goicriimeiit  Oper.i- 
tions 

By  Mr.  MOSS; 

S  1356.  A  bill  to  designate  the  High  Uiutus 
Wilderness  in  Ashley  and  Wasatch  National 
Pore.st.  in  the  State  of  Utah  Referred  to 
the  C^inmlttce  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aii.urs 

Bv  Mr  BEALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Tafi 
Mr  DoMENici,  Mr.  Hot.i.iNns.  Mr 
PvcKwooD.   and  Mr.   'YorNc.  l: 

S  1357.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Public  HciHh 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  under  title  VII  for  train- 
ing In  the  health  and  allied  health  profes- 
.slons.  to  revise  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  program  and  the  Nati'iial  Health 
Service  Corps  scholarship  training  program 
and  for  otlier  purposes.  Reierred  to  the  Com- 
mit lee  un  Labor  and  Public  Wellare. 
By  Mr  PERCY 

S  J  Res.  66.  A  Joint  resolution  (teslgnating 
the  week  beginning  April  7.  I!t75.  as  "Nation- 
al Drafting  Week  "  Reltrred  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

SJ  Rs  (37  .\  Joint  re.^olutioa  designating 
tthe  second  week  In  May  as  "Municipal 
Clerks'  Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciarv 

Bv  Mr   BROCK 

S  .1.  Res  t)8.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  M  ly 
1975  as  Older  Americans  Month  '  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Ml-  ABOUREZK  <  for  himself. 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  Mon- 
D.ALE,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  Domenici  •  : 

S  Ull.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
.subinarmnal  land  of  the  United  States 
sliall  be  held  in  trust  for  certain  Indian 
tribes  and  be  made  a  part  of  the  reserva- 
tions of  said  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  for  appropriate  reference 
legislation  to  complete  the  transfer  of 
17  proiects.  known  as  "submaruinal 
lands."  to  the  various  Indian  tribes  des- 
ignated in  the  bill 

I  use  the  term  "to  complete"  because 
these  transfers  have  been  pending  for 
approximately  40  years.  Ironically,  we 
seem  to  have  underu'one  a  full  cycle  in 
this  effort.  It  was  a  similarly  bleak  and 
dismal  economic  situation  as  that  being 
faced  by  the  Nation  today  that  prompted 
Conuress  in  1933  to  authorize  ;ind  fund 
a  natioiKil  land  program. 

Thiit  proaram.  also  known  as  the  "Sub- 
maruinal  Land  Retirement  Prosriim." 
was  designed  during  the  depression  to 
achieve,  among  others,  the  following 
obiectives: 

To  assist  Indian  tribes  by  stabilizing 
their  land  ba.ses. 

To  assist  States  in  relieving  hardships 
caused  by  unemployment. 

To  a.ssist  farmers  living  on  unproduc- 
tive lands  by  purchasing  lands  and  relo- 
cating the  farmers  onto  more  productive 
lands 

This  proposed  measure  additionally 
offers  new  economic  and  job  opportu- 
nities for  the  affected  Indian  tribes.  And 
it  should  be  underscored  that  these  new 
opjjort unities  can  be  accomplished  with- 


out an  increase  of  funds  from  the  Federal 
budtjet. 

The  new  opportunities  for  the  Indian 
tribes  that  I  refer  to  can  be  realized 
through  this  bill  by  a  more  vigorous  and 
realistic  development  of  the  submarginal 
lands  for  livestock,  timber  and  other 
types  of  business  enterprises.  Such  devel- 
opment is  not  feasible  at  the  present  time 
because  of  the  clouded  title  in  which 
these  lands  are  held.  Since  the  tribes 
cited  in  the  bill  do  not  hold  trust  title  to 
the  submarginal  lands,  they  are  obviously 
reluctant  to  invest  their  own  funds  in 
the  development  of  these  lands.  Non- 
Indians,  tor  the  same  reasons,  are  un- 
willing to  commit  venture  capital  to 
establish  business  enterprises  on  lands 
held  under  such  ambiguous  legal  title. 
Moreover,  federally  funded  housing  proj- 
ects, which  are  sorely  needed  on  most 
Indian  reservations,  cannot  be  construct- 
ed on  these  submarginal  lands  because  of 
the  legal  impediments.  Clearly,  under 
these  circumstances,  such  lands  cannot 
be  integrated  in  the  various  tribes'  over- 
all .social  and  economic  development 
efforts. 

The  Submarginal  Land  Retirement 
Program  included  the  purchase  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  much  of  which  was  placed  in  the 
national  forests  and  other  public  own- 
ership. The  17  projects  which  my  bill  ad- 
dresses contain  approximately  40,000 
acres  of  land  and  were  purchased  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  specific  Indian  tribes. 
These  17  project.s  were  originally  in- 
cluded among  a  group  of  21  projects; 
however,  the  enactment  of  several  stat- 
utes, conveying  the  submarginal  lands 
in  trust  to  tribal  groups  in  Florida,  New 
Mexico,  Wisconsin,  and  Oregon,  reduced 
the  number  of  projects  to  the  17  cur- 
rently under  consideration.  The  follow- 
ing table  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sets  forth 
pertinent  information  with  respect  to 
the.se  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SUBMAROINAl  LANDS 


Tiilif 


I    Bid  River  Binil  ol  L.ike  Superior 

Chippewa  Indians.  WiscoriMn 
i    Blacktpet   Tribe.   Blackteet   Iridun 

Reservation.  Mont 
.1    Lowfr    Brule    Sioux    Trihe.    South 

Datita 
1    Cici«    Creek    Siuu«    Tntie.    South 

Dltnt) 

5  I  Aii-o  Iti.li.in  Community,  Mirh 

6  U(va(0  T'ibe  ol  Indians.  McKinley 

County.  N   M«x 

7  Roefjud  Sioux  Tnhe.  Snuth  Dikuti 

8  Ctierukee  Tube  ol  Okl  ihoma 

9  CnHy.iiin.-  Ri.ei  Sioux  Tribe.  South 

D.ikot.i 

10  DeviK  Like  Sioux  Tribe.  Fort  Tolien 

Reservali.in.    Ben  .on   Coiinly.   N, 
Dak 

11  Foit    Belkn.ip    Irdnn    Communilv 

Mont 
1?    0.:lil  1  Sioux  Tnhe,  South  D  ikula 
Vi    btan'mg  Rdck  Sioux  Tube.  North 

Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
11    Sh^i.hnne-Baniioik    Tubes    ot    the 

fott  Hall  Re-.prvaiion.  Idaho 

15  A  iinibcine  and  Sioux  Tribes  ot  the 

Fort  Peck  Reseiyation.  Mont 

16  Ml  meiota  Chippewa   Tribe.   White 

Carth  Indian  Reserv.)tion 
1'    Lac    Coufte    Orcilles    Community. 
Sa«ier  CounU.  Ai^    .  . 

Totdl 


Approxi- 
mate 

Purchase 

acreage 

price 

1'  98S 

t3?  093 

0  037 

31    075 

14  m  j 

19  6?7  1 
4,022 

MO  9-.b 
16,  l.'O 

70,  000 
28.731 
18  738 

318  311 
IS*)  00-t 
60  230 

S  HI 


1,421 


18  220 


11  869 


2S  636 
16  S22 

89  935 
207.  792 

6  879 

21,  J91 

8  710 

133  213 

S-i,  338 

412  302 

28,  SM 

175  665 

13. 185 

25.  597 

398, 688 

1,  852,  773 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  history  behind  these  land  ac- 
quisitions leave  no  question  as  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  pas- 
sage of  the  various  statutes.  The  author- 
ity to  create  certain  agencies  and  a  broad 
mandate  to  can-y  out  this  land  program 
were  provided  to  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  by  the  Congress  under  title  II 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
of  June  16,  1933  (48  Stat.  200) .  The  nec- 
essary funds  were  appropriated  by  the 
Congiess  under  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935  (49  Btat.  750, 
781),  which  provided,  in  part: 

There  is  hereby  made  available,  out  of  any 
money  appropriated  by  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  such  amount  as 
the  President  may  allot  for  the  development 
of  a  national  program  of  land  conservation 
and  land  utilization.  The  sums  so  allotted 
may  be  used.  In  the  discretion  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  submarginal  lands  and  their  use  for 
such  public  purposes  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe. 


Under  the  original  21  Indian  submar- 
ginal land  projects,  5  types  of  demon- 
stration projects  were  to  be  included  in 
the  program : 
First,  eliminate  "checkerboard"  areas; 
Second,  improve  watershed  or  water 
control  areas; 

Third,  provide  additional  land  to  sup- 
plement inadequate  reservations; 

Fourth,  establish  land  bases  for  home- 
less Indian  bands  or  communities  faced 
with  acute  relief  problems;  and 

Fifth,  provide  additional  land  needed 
by  various  tribes  for  proper  control  of 
grazing  areas. 

I  am  .satisfied  from  a  review  of  the 
legislative  history  of  this  unresolved  i.ssue 
that  the  U.S,  Government  authorized  a 
program  whereby  the  lands  in  question 
would  be  acquired  for  use  by   certain 
Indian    tribes,    such    lands    would    be 
treated  the  same  as  other  tribal  land 
holdings,  and  that  trust  title  would  be 
delivered  to  the  respective  Indian  tribes 
by  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation 
in  the  future.  Congress,  in  the  past,  has 
enacted  five  separate  statutes  conveying 
submarginal  lands  in  trust,  under  vary- 
ing conditions,  to  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico— two     statutes— the     Seminole 
Tribe  of  Florida,  the  Stockbridge  Munsee 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Burns  Paiute 
Tribe  of  Oregon. 

Specifically,  this  bill  proposes— subject 
to  all  valid  existing  rights— that  the  sub- 
marginal  lands  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tribes  named  in  the  bill 
are  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
each  said  tribe;  that  such  lands  shall  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  laws  ap- 
plicable to  Indian  tribal  property;  and 
any  and  all  receipts  received  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall  be 
granted  to  the  tribe  receiving  such  lands 
and  may  be  expended  for  constructive 
programs  approved  by  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body. 

Clearly,  we  in  the  Congress  have  es- 
triblished  sufficient  precedents  through 
tlicse  prior  acts  to  complete  the  trans- 
f' r  of  trust  title  to  the  remaining  17 
inbal  groups  concerned  with  these  lands 
iMe  Icrislative  intent  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. The  tribes  accepted  the  lands  with 
the  understanding  that  trust  title  would 


ultimately  be  conveyed,  establishing  the 
land  as  part  of  their  permanent  land 
base. 

Admittedly,    my    proposed     measure 
raises  several  policy  issues  with  respect 
to  the  lands  in  question.  For  example, 
should   the  affected  tribes   be   granted 
the  surface  and  subsurface  interests  to 
the  submarginal  lands,  particularly  in 
those    locations    where    minerals    are 
knowai    to    exist?    Should   the    affected 
tribes  be  granted  accrued  income  from 
the  submarginal  lands,  particularly  in 
those  locations  where  substantial  income 
has  been  derived  from  mineral  explora- 
tion and  production?  Should  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  be  directed  to  charge 
an  offset  for  the  value  of  the  lands  in 
question  against  any  awards  made  to  the 
17  tribes  concerned  with  these  lands? 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  I  intend  to  hold  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation 
to  answer  such  questions   to  give  full 
consideration    to    other    policy    issues 
which  are  boimd  to  arise. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  joined  as  cosponsors 
to  this  important  Indian  legislation.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Administration  will 
also  \'iew  this  needed  legislation  in  a 
positive  context  and  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  a  favorable  report  and  testi- 
mony when  hearings  are  scheduled  on 
my  bill. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  Con- 
gi-ess  should  not  complete  the  convey- 
ance of  the  remaining  submarginal  lands 
m  trust  to  these  17  tribes.  Until  we 
clear  the  title  on  the  lands  in  question 
they  will  remain  in  limbo.  These  tribes 
cannot  function  on  land  that  is  not 
clearly  designated  as  either  Federal  or 
tribal.  The  time  it  long  past  when  we 
should  resolve  the  issue  in  favor  of  the 
lespective  Indian  tribes. 

By  doing  so  we  will  complement  ma- 
jor Indian  legislation  approved  during 
the  93d  Congress.  Specifically,  I  refer 
to  the  Indian  Financing  Act,  Public  Law 
93-262,  which  provides  Indian  organiz- 
ations and  individuals  with  capital  in 
the  form  of  grants  and  loans  for  the 
purpose  of   assisting  in   the   establish- 
ment and   operation   of  Indian   enter- 
prises; and  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tlon  and  Education  Assistance  Act  Pub- 
lic Law  93-638,  which  implements  the 
policy  of  Indian  self-determination  by 
authorizing  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  the  Indian  Health  Service  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  Indian  tribes 
to  provide  for  a  greater  measure  of  tribal 
control  over  these  agencies'  programs 
In  addition,  that  act  strengthens  sev- 
eral educational   programs   to   improve 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  education 
for  Indian  children  enrolled   in  public 
school  districts. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks. I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 


ject  !o  all  valid  existing  rights,  all  of  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
i!i  the  land  enumerated  below  and  the  Im- 
provements thereon,  that  were  acquired 
under  Title  11  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  of  June  16,  1933  (48  Stat.  200), 
the  Kmerg<riicy  Relief  Appropriations  Act  of 
April  8,  1935  149  Stat.  115),  and  section  55 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  IhO, 
781),  and  that  are  now  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of 
the  below  named  tribes,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
each  said  tribe  and  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
re.servations  heretofore  established  for  eai  h 
said  tribe: 

Tribe,  reservation,  submarginal  land  ix^oj- 
e.'t  donated  to  -said  tribe  or  group,  and  .ip- 
I)roximate  acreage: 

1  Bad  River  Band  of  the  Lake  Sv)pfri..r 
Tribe  of  Chippewa,  Bad  River,  Bad  Riv.r 
LI-\VI-8,  13,189. 

2.  Blackfeet.  Blackfeet,  Blackfeet  LI-M T-9 
9.037. 

3.  'Therokee  Nation,  Cherokee,  Deiaw.^re 
II  -OK-4.  13.778. 

4.  Cheyenne  River  Sioux,  Chevennc  Rivt"-. 
Cheyenne  Indian  LI-SD-13,  5,11  ll 

5.  Crow  Creek  Sioux,  Crow  Creek,  Crow 
Cic-ek  LI-SD-10,  19.627. 

6.  Lower  Brtile  Sioti.v.  Lower  Brule.  Lower 
Brule.  14.290. 

7.  Devils  Lake  Sioux.  Port  Tot  ten.  For' 
Totten  LI-ND-11.  1,424. 

8.  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Communltv.  Foit 
Belknap,  Port  Belknap  LI-MT-8,  25,536. 

9.  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Peck  LI-MT-G 
85.338. 

10.  Lac  Court  Oreilles  Band  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, Lac  Courte  Oreilles,  Lac  Courte  LI- 
\VI-9.  13.185. 

11.  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Community. 
L'Anse  Community,  L'Anse  LI-MI-8,  4.022.  " 

12.  Minnesota  Chippewa,  White  Earih. 
Twin  Lakes  LI-MN-6,  24,  114;  Flat  Lake  LI- 
MN-15,  4,436. 

13.  Navajo.  Navajo.  Gallup-Two  Wells  LI- 
NM-18.  70.000. 

14  Oglala  Siouv.  Pliip  Ridge,  Pine  Rid-e 
LI    SD-7.  46    W22. 

15.  Rosebud  Sioux.  Ro.sebud,  Cutmea'  I  I- 
SD-8,  10,089;  Antelope  LI-SD-9.  18,642. 

16.  Shashone-Bannock,  Port  Hall,  Port  Hall 
LI-ID-2,  8.710. 

17.  Slandint;  Rock  Sioux,  Standing;  Ro.  v- 
Standing  Rock  LI-ND-10,  6,879. 

Srr.  2.  The  property  subject  to  tlii.s  A.  t 
sliall  be  administered  In  accordance  wnh 
the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  Ir.- 
dian  tribal  property. 

Sec.  3.  Any  and  all  receipts  received  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the 
United  States  from  whatever  source  and  for 
whatever  purpose  which  directly  relate  'o 
any  land  conveyed  by  this  Act,  whether  su.  h 
receipt,s  are  in  a  .special  fund  of  the  Treasury 
as  required  by  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  Auc-n  t 
7.  1947  (61  Stat.  913,  915),  or  not.  shalf  o:i 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  be  de- 
pasited  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  tribe  rp. 
ceiving  such  land  and  may  be  expended  by 
tl  '  tril  ■•  for  .such  beneficial  programs  .is  t'le 
tribal  go-,  erning  body  may  determine. 


S.   1327 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1329.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  ein- 
ployees  from  seeking  or  accepting  cer- 
tain employment.  Referred  to  the  Cmi- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciai-j-. 

in   FTIMIN.ATE   CONFLICT   OF  INTERF^T    !  N 
COVERN.MENT   PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  efficient  government,  I  am 
once  more  introducing  a  bill  to  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  existing  statutory 
sanctions  on  conflicts  of  interest.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
Federal  employees  to  accept  jobs  offcrcft 
by  contractors  or  other  direct  benefici 
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aiies  of  the  contracts  the  employee  has 
participated  m  awarding,'. 

A  report  just  released  by  the  Council 
oM  Economic  Priorities  demonstrates  how 
very  serious  this  problem  is.  The  85-page 
study  entitled.  "Military  Maneuvers,"  as- 
:^ei'ts  that  27  percent  of  Department  of 
Delen.se  employees  who  left  the  Govern- 
ment for  jobs  with  military  contractors 
are  working  in  conflict-of-interest  situ- 
ations. The  report  reveals  for  example, 
that  between  November  10'68  and  August 
1971: 

D-ie.:ig,  prime  con'ractor  for  Mlmiteman. 
hired  four  former  senior  otBcial.-j  of  the 
Mimiteman  Systems  Program  Offlce.  procurc- 
mcr.t  agency  for  the  Mmuteman  ml  Ule  sys- 
'fm.  They  were.  Chief  of  the  Mlnureman 
S  PO  Engineering  Division,  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Contitjuration  Management  Division  a'.id 
Chief  of  the  Ground  Electronics  Branch,  Aa- 
.■.i..-,ant  Deputy  for  E^Rineerlng,  and  Assistant 
Deputy  for  Mi:ur.en\:i:i 

All  four  are  tran.splnnted  Defen.se  De- 
partment employees.  And  all  four  are 
now  employed  by  a  compnnv  with  which 
they  previouslv  conducted  direi  t  dealings 
for  the  Federal  Government.  While  this 
in  itself  is  not  proof  of  wrongdoing,  it  is 
indicative  of  the  large  numbers  of  po.ssl- 
ble  conflicts  of  Interest  which  are  cur- 
rently beyond  the  reach  of  statutory 
regulation. 

The  ob.iectlve  of  thi.^  bill  i.s  to  set  limit.-, 
on  post-Government  employment  possi- 
bilities for  our  public  .servants.  By  plac- 
ing one  pos.sible  reward  for  disservice  to 
the  Government  bevond  the  reach  of 
.^elf-serving  individuals,  temptation  will 
be  diminished  The  continuing  .suscepti- 
bility of  F'ederal  employers  to  conflict- 
of-interest  situations,  especiallv  at  a  time 
of  economic  recession,  demands  that  this 
be  done. 

Thi.i  bill  attacks  the  problem  in  two 
ways.  Part  lA)  of  the  proposed  bill  is 
aimed  at  prohibiting  the  most  blatant 
variety  of  .i^b-hoppijig.  That  is.  an  em- 
ployee will  be  denied  the  opportunity  of 
creating  his  own  future  iob.  He  will  be 
prohibited,  for  example,  from  granting 
a  contract  to  build  a  certain  tvpe  of  mili- 
tary hardware,  and  then  quicklv  leaving 
Government  employ  to  take  the  job  of 
.supervising  the  project.  In  general,  he  is 
iorbidden  to  take  any  job  which  de- 
pended on  the  succe.ssiul  acriuisition  of 
■.he  contract. 

Part  (B»  of  the  bill  is  a  flat  prohibition 
on  employment  with  the  beneflclarv  of 
any  contract  award,  to  have  effect  for  2 
years  following  the  termination  of  any 
direct,  personal  participation  a  Federal 
employee  might  have  in  the  granting  of 
that  contract.  It  .should  be  emphasized 
that  this  prohibition  comes  into  plav  only 
when  the  participation  is  personal  and 
-ubstantial.  and  as  such  is  not  overly  se- 
vere on  Individuals  only  tangentially  in- 
volved in  a  given  pruject.  This  limitation 
K  designed  to  institute  a  cooling  period 
between  the  time  when  an  individual 
participates  in  a  contract  award  and 
when  he  leaves  Government  service  for  a 
job  in  the  private  sector.  The  cooling 
period  will  temper  the  effects  of  any  fa- 
vor bargaining  which  might  have  taken 
place. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  draft 
language  sufficiently  narrow  in  this  area, 
ao  as  not  to  place  unnecessary  stress  on 


the  Row  of  personnel  In  and  out  of  Gov- 
enmient  service.  It  is  recognized  that  this 
interplay  is  an  e.ssential  feature  of  our 
.system.  Therefore,  the  qualifications  at- 
tached to  the  proposed  bill  require  per- 
sonal and  .substainlal  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  employee  before  any  re- 
striction comes  into  play.  Further,  the 
limitation  imposed  in  pait  'A)  is  spe- 
cific to  jobs  funded  by  the  contract  itself, 
and  the  general  bar  in  part  iBi  only  has 
effect  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  It  is 
intended  that  these  qualifications  will 
mitigate  the  burden  on  the  transition  of 
individuals  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors,  while  simultaneously  act- 
ing to  cut  down  on  exi)ensive  cost  over- 
runs and  sloppy  accounting  occasioned 
in  part  by  the  po.-sibility  of  se7f-dcaling 
inherent  in  a  system  lacking  adequate 
controls  on  post-Government  employ- 
ment. 

When  the  negotiations  between  a  Fed- 
eral employee  and  potential  future  em- 
ployer are  implicit,  any  governmental 
business  which  might  be  transacted  be- 
tween the  two  Is  clearly  regulated  by 
.statute.  The  Federal  employee  is  required 
by  18  U.SC.  208  to  disqualify  himself 
from  personal,  substantial  participation 
in  any  matter  which  concerns  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  any  person  or  organiza- 
tion with  whom  the  employee  is  negotiat- 
ing or  has  any  arrangement  for  future 
employment. 

But  the  more  insidious  problem,  the 
problem  attacked  by  this  bill,  occurs 
where  the  relationhip  between  employee 
.md  future  employer  is  imi>licit. 

It  may  be  either  that  the  Federal  em- 
ployee attempts  to  favorably  impress  his 
client  in  hopes  of  capitalizing  upon  that 
relationship  at  a  later  date,  or  that  the 
client  suggests  through  innuendo  or 
otherwise  tliat  favored  treatment  could 
be  profitable.  Under  both  of  the.sc  con- 
ditions the  result  is  the  same:  Federal 
interests  are  relegated  to  a  position  of 
secondary  importance  and  eiricient  gov- 
ernment is  .subverted. 

The  evidence  revealed  by  the  report  of 
the  Council  on  Economic  Priorities  dem- 
onstrates for  tlie  first  time  the  frequency 
with  wliich  ex-employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  employed  by  the 
companies  they  had  dealt  with  under 
GovciTiment  au.spices.  I  do  not  intend 
to  suggest  either  that  nil  of  the  individu- 
als involved  In  possible  conflict  situa- 
tions are  guilty  of  foul  play,  or  that  the 
Boeing  case  is  an  instance  of  illicit  deal- 
ings. I  do  .submit  however  that  an  en- 
vironment allowing  the  number  of  pos- 
sible conflicts  reported  by  the  Council 
on  Economic  Priorities  is  an  unhealthy 
o:;p  for  good  government. 

No  control  over  this  problem  exists  at 
the  present  time.  But  this  hill,  as  law, 
will  enable  the  Government  to  check 
abuses  outlined  in  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Priorities  report.  It  will  act  to  dis- 
courage Federal  employees  from  extend- 
ing favored  treatment  to  their  contractor 
( lients.  It  will  .serve  as  a  guide  to  Federal 
employees  in  performance  of  their  daily 
assjijnmcnts  and  in  negotiations  witla 
future  employers.  And,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, this  bill  will  demonstrate  the  con- 
cern of  citizens  and  lawmakers  that  tax 
dollars  are  being  put  to  effective  and 
eflicient  u.^e  and  are  not  being  spent  by 


Ijublic  servants  attempting  to  purchase 
future  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tills  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud,  as 
follows : 

S.  1329 
Be  it  encutcd  by  the  Senate  and  Hciisc  of 
Rcprescntatirc.'s  of  the  Umtrd  States  of  Amrr- 
ica  in  Congress  a'^^embled.  That  section  207 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sub:iections; 

■■(d)  Whoever,  having  heen  an  officer  or 
employee  of  tlie  execuiive  branch  of  the 
United  Spates  Government,  of  any  independ- 
ent agency  of  the  United  States,  or  of  tlie 
D. strict  of  Columbia.  Includms;  a  special  gov- 
ernment employee,  after  his  employment  haa 
cea.sed.  knowingly  receives  or  agrees  to  re- 
ceive cotnpensatlon,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
any  .■>ervices  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  either 
by  himself  or  another,  In  connection  with 
any  activity  or  employment  caused,  created, 
or  .siib.stantially  supported  or  subsidized  by 
any  contract,  grant,  or  procurement  authori- 
i;.ition  the  granting,  awarding  or  administer- 
ing of  which  he  participated  In  personally 
and  .substantially  as  an  officer  or  employee 
through  decision,  approval,  disapproval,  rec- 
ommendation, the  rendering  of  advice,  In- 
vestigation or  othcrvilse,  while  so  employed, 
or 

"(D  Whoever,  having  been  .so  employed, 
and  having  so  participated  In  any  contract, 
Krant  or  procurement  authorization,  the  total 
value  of  which  exceeds  $10,000,  knowingly 
receives  or  agrees  to  receive  compen.sation 
directly  or  Indirectly,  at  any  time  prior  to 
t-.vo  years  after  the  termination  of  .such  par- 
ticipation, for  any  service  rendered  or  to  be 
rendered  within  two  years  after  the  termina- 
tion of  such  participation  either  by  himself 
or  another,  from  any  person  other  than  the 
Unlu-'d  States  or  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia 
who  Ujls  a  substantial  Interest  In  the  con- 
tract, grant,  or  procurement  authorization— 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  thau  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  two  vears.  or 
both.". 

Sfc  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  fir.>t 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  eifective  90 
da',  i  iUter  the  dale  of  enactment. 


By   Mr.  DOLE   ^for  himself.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Curtis^  : 
S.  1331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

I  I.NANCINC    ON-THr-FAHM    WTT    STORACF. 
STRUCTURFS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  for  myself  and  Senator 
Humphrey  a  bill  that  will  provide  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  loans  available  to  our  farm- 
ers for  the  construction  of  on-thc-farm 
stora.ge  structures  for  silage  and  high 
moisture  grain. 

Such  loans  have  been  available  inter- 
mittently at  the  discretion  of  USDA, 
but  this  legislation  is  intended  to  broad- 
en the  law  to  include  .such  structures 
whenever  on-the-farm  loans  for  stor- 
age is  made  available. 

It  will  provide  nn  additional  tool  to 
our  farmers  to  improve  their  efficiency 
and  a  side  benefit  in  the  conservation  of 
some  fuels  used  in  grain  drying. 

LrVESTOCK    FARMERS    ARE    QrrrTING 

Too  many  farmers  in  the  United 
States  are  ready  to  discontinue  dairy  anu 
livestock  farming  and  turn  to  cash  crop 
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farming.  In  addition,  many  farmers  are 
being  forced  out  of  farming  altogether. 
For  example,  3,188  dairymen  In  Senator 
Humphrey's  State  of  Minnesota  were 
forced  out  of  the  business  in  1974.  This 
trend  is  steadily  crippling  American  ag- 
riculture. 

Despite  U.S.  Government  subsidies  on 
milk.  American  dairymen  have  seen  their 
profits  decrease  by  17  percent  in  the  last 
year.  The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in 
the  United  States  is  down  37  percent; 
exports  are  down  18  percent;  and  the 
use  of  feed  grain  is  down  20  percent. 

The  American  livestock  or  dairy  farm- 
er is  neither  asking  for  a  handout  nor  a 
subsidy,  he  merely  wants  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. With  the  ever-increasing  worldwide 
demand  for  food  for  human  consump- 
tion, we  need  to  assure  a  vigorous  live- 
stock and  dairy  industry  for  the  future. 

Livestock  and  dairy  farming  will  con- 
tinue in  its  present  form  and  size  if  it  Is 
based  on  the  most  eiScient  and  effective 
utilization  of  all  our  resources  and  if  it 
can  provide  a  profit.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  preservation  of  livestock  and 
dairy  feeds  ir.  the  form  of  silage  can  and 
will  play  a  major  role  in  achieving  this 
goal,  both  in  the  maximum  conservation 
of  nutrients  or  the  efficient  use  of  energy. 
The  farmer  is  able  to  harvest  about  50 
percent  more  total  digestible  nutrients — 
TON— from  feed  grains  in  silage  form 
than  he  would  from  a  grain  crop.  There- 
fore, silages  are  one  of  the  most  economi- 
cal feeds  he  can  produce  from  his  land. 

Storage  of  these  silages  will  play  a  key 
role  in  providing  a  system  of  crop  preser- 
vation and  handling  to  maximize  output 
while  at  the  same  time  maximizing  farm 
profits. 

t  TII.I/ATION   OF  TOWFR  SILOS 

The  proper  utilization  of  silo  storage 
enables  a  farmer  to  get  higher  produc- 
tion with  his  animals  and  better  use  of 
his  land.  With  farm  storage  of  this  type, 
the  farmer  is  able  to  store  a  variety  of 
crops  such  as  alfalfa,  oats,  corn  silage, 
sorghum,  and  grains  of  high  moisttu-e 
content.  This  gives  the  farmer  the  ability 
to  balance  his  animal  ration  easily  in 
addition  to  being  able  to  utilize  his  land 
more  efficiently. 

The  greatest  cost  iii  livestock  or  dairy 
farming  is  the  feed  that  is  fed  to  the 
animal.  In  dairy,  75  percent  of  the  milk 
production  of  the  animal  is  determined 
by  feed.  whUe  50  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  production  is  feed  cost.  In  beef,  75 
percent  of  the  production  is  determined 
by  feed,  while  75  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  production  is  feed  cost. 

ADVANTACFS   OP   HIGH  IMOISTUKE  CORN   OVER 
MECHANICALLY  DRIED   CORN 

High  moisture  com  is  a  tremendous 
feed  for  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  and 
hogs.  High  moisture  corn  can: 

Reduce  shrinkage,  reduce  field  loss, 
beat  the  weather,  minimize  storage 
losses,  save  time  and  money,  and  produce 
more  meat  and  milk. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  corn 
grown  in  the  United  States  is  artificially 
dried,  while  77  percent  of  the  grain  we 
grow  in  this  country  is  fed  to  livestock. 

ENERGY   SAVINGS 

More  fuel  was  used  to  dry  70  percent 
of  the  1972  corn  crop  than  was  used  to 


grow  all  of  it.  It  takes  1  gallon  of  pro- 
pane to  dry  5.9  bushels  of  grain,  while 
8.85  srallons  of  propane  are  required  to 
farm  1  acre  of  land.  Taking  the  amount 
of  propane  gas  required  to  mechanically 
dry  52.3  bushels  of  com,  we  can  farm  1 
acre  which  will  produce  approximately 
100  bushels  of  com. 

In  1974,  4,651,167,000  bushels  of  corn 
grain  were  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Using  an  average  figure  of  8  cents  per 
bushel  direct  cost  for  gas  to  dry  this 
grain,  we  have  a  total  cost  of  $372,093,- 
360. 

This  legislation  would  allow  farmers 
to  convert  corn  grain  acres  into  corn 
silage,  thereby  reducing  the  demand  for 
fuel  for  drying. 

The  advantage  of  the  flexibility  this 
program  could  provide  to  our  farmers  is 
obvious. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  type  of  as- 
sistance our  farmers  want.  They  want 
the  flexibility  this  type  of  storage  ofifers. 
They  will  use  these  loans  to  store  the 
high  moisture  grain  and  silage  that  they 
will  feed  their  livestock  during  the  year 
following  harvest.  The  farmer  wants  the 
type  of  flexibility  this  loan  program 
would  provide.  The  farmer  does  not  want 
a  handout  or  a  subsidy.  These  business- 
men are  more  than  willing  to  borrow 
money  and  pay  it  back  at  any  reasonable 
interest  rate. 

Silos  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
included  in  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service — ASCS — farm 
facility  loan  program.  However,  since 
1972,  funds  have  been  available  only  for 
the  purchase,  construction,  erection,  or 
installation  of  grain  storage  bins  and 
drying  equipment. 

Lending  a  hand  to  the  farmer  in  terms 
of  financing  for  storage  structures  could 
encourage  economic  production  of  milk 
and  meat  and  help  keep  the  farmer  in 
business.  The  availability  of  financing  for 
on-the-farm  storage  for  silage  and  high 
moisture  grain  will  assist  him  greatly. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  need  for  this 
legislation  to  provide  this  additional 
financing  to  our  farmers.  Since  the  de- 
livery system  for  on-the-farm  grain 
storage  loans  already  exists  through  the 
ASCS,  little  or  no  administrative  cost 
would  be  needed.  Farmers  would  have  a 
choice  between  dry  or  high  moisture 
storage,  increasing  his  flexibility  to  uti- 
lize that  farming  operation  that  will  be 
most  profitable  to  him. 

It  is  good  legislation  that  will  assist 
farmers  in  nearly  all  States  since  nearly 
all  States  have  some  livestock  or  dairy 
operations.  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  urge 
oiu-  colleagues  to  favorably  support  the 
legislation. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  entered  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1331 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoi/^c  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  (62  Stat.  1070,  as  amended:  15 
U.S.C.  714b(h))  Is  amended  by  inserting  in 
the  fourth  proviso  of  the  second  sentenc* 
after  the  words  "suitable  storage"  the  fol- 


lowing:   "for  dry   or   high   moisture   forage. 
silage,  or  grain". 


By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART: 
S.  1332.  A  bill  to  provide  adequate  men- 
tal health  care  and  psychiatric  care  to 
all  Americans.  Referred,  by  unanimous 
consent,  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Co:7i- 
mittee  on  Finance. 

IIFNTAL    HEALTH    ACT 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  last  Congress,  I  introduced,  with 
Congres-man  Harrington,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide mental  health  care  comparable  to 
the  nonpsychiatric  health  care  provided 
in  the  more  comprehensive  national 
health  insurance  proposals  before  us. 
Today  I  am  reintroducing  that  bill,  be- 
cause I  remain  convinced  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  focusing  attention  on  the 
need  for  equal  concern  for  mental  as  for 
physical  illnesses. 

There  is,  however,  one  major  chance 
in  my  version  of  tliis  year's  Mental 
Health  Act.  Reflecting  the  growing  rec- 
ognition by  the  States  and  the  Congress 
of  psychologists  as  independent  providers 
of  services,  provisions  for  psychologists 
have  been  equalized  with  those  of  psv- 
chiatrists  under  the  bill.  Psychologists 
are  licensed  in  47  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  19  States,  including  my 
State  of  Michigan,  require  "freedom  of 
choice"  in  insurance  policies  covering 
mental  health  services.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, we  were  persuaded  by  arguments  of 
competence  and  reduction  of  costs  in 
pa.ssing  legislation— Public  Law  93-363— 
granting  direct  access  to  psychologists 
under  Federal  employees  health  benefit 
j)lans. 

Estimates  project  1  in  10  of  us  may 
suffer  from  mental  illness  yet  all  too 
often  mental  health  care  is  not  discus.sed 
as  openly  and  as  urgently  as  it  demand.':. 
All  too  often  funds  for  mental  health 
care  are  among  the  first  to  feel  the 
budget-cutter's  ax.  All  too  often  pro- 
posals for  mental  health  care  are  dis- 
missed as  loo  expensive  to  be  seriously 
considered. 

My  purpose  in  proposing  this  legi.-^lu- 
tion  is  to  challenge  the  assumption  thai 
mental  health  care  cannot  be  provided 
to  all  Americans  in  need  of  it.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  the  answers  in  advance, 
but  I  hope  the  committees  considerin'4 
national  health  insurance  will  help  to 
find  them.  For  example,  there  are  reports 
from  some  studies  which  indicate  menti.l 
health  may  be  insured  without  unrea- 
sonably increasing  premium  rates.  That 
result  may  be  partially  explained  by  th'^ 
results  of  a  studj  at  Group  Health" hf^ip 
in  Wasljington  which  raised  the  po^.-i- 
bility  of  substantial  savings  in  nonjis>  - 
chiatric  health  services  to  persons  vith 
access  to  mental  health  care. 

Admittedly  the  bill  is  something  <>:  .x 
working  draft  with  such  major  questions 
as  cost  and  financing  left  to  be  answered 
in  the  context  of  the  overall  national 
health  insurance  framework.  But,  more, 
it  is  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
committees  and  the  entire  Congress,  as 
well  as  to  people  throughout  the  comitiy. 
to  seriously  consider  mental  health  care 
as  part  of  the  total  health  care  which 
should  be  the  right  of  all. 
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Mr.  President.  I  a.~k  unauimouo  con- 
.-ent  that  the  bill  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Finance  and  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
i.ue  Committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
f.bjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A  HART.  Al.-o.  Mr.  Pre.-i- 
lifiit.  I  ask  unanimous  ton-scni  that  the 
te.xt  of  the  bill  be  printed  m  the  Recorb 
;',t  this  poMU. 

There  beiii^'  no  objection,  the  bill  uas 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rhokd.  a.> 
;fil!.)\\s; 

S.  13;i2 
v.-  it  enactvc!  by  the  ^rruilc  and  Huw-c 
t'/  Kf'prr'irrttatiren  of  the  Vni^ffl  Statex  of 
Amcnr^  in  Covgresx  asaemhlrri .  Tliat  this 
Act  n\av  be  citetl  a.^  the  Mentia  Hculth  .^ct 
I.I  IP75-. 

Sf.  .  ?.  (a)  The  Con.TPSs  finds  that  — 

(li    10  percent  of  all  Araerican.s  will  cven- 

tii.'.lly  .-lulter  from  severe  rueutal  lUzitsi-: 
(2j  Americans  .salferliij;  frum  v.iriuus  :ornis 

of  mental  iUne.-;.H  ha\e  the  rit;ht  to  adequate 

health   care   res-irdless   of  cost,   but   lu  fact 

have  long  l)een  d:?!rrlmlnated  at;ain.st  In  the 

proM.slon  of  heulth  service.-;  and 

(3)    In    1970    total    rele.<»se.s    from    mental 

In.stitutlons  exceeded  tot.il  adnu-iions  for  she 

tirst  time. 

( b)   It  Is  the  purpose  of  UiLs  Act — 

( 1»  to  provide  adeqisalc  mental  heullh  tare 

[or  all  Amerlcin'-.  a'.'.d 

(2)  to  end  the  dL-;crUiilnation  bet-.veen 
mei.'  il  health  care  ar.d  either  fr.rin^  iT  !ie:i!l!i 
care. 

rUCIBLf      IN-OIVIDt  AI.S 

Sfc  .1.  Every  inOiiiduaJ  v^ho  U-  r.  ri-idcnt  of 
the  United  State.s.  or  wh  >  us  a  nonresident 
rltizen  of  the  Onited  States,  shall  tie  elltitble 
to  recel\e  the  beiic:i'..s  pro',  ideii  \}/  th:.s  .\i:t. 

.SCOPE    OF    BF.NHIIS 

.S>.cv  4  I  a)  T!  e  benrtirs  pr(  \idfd  tu  an  In- 
dividual under  this  .^^t  shall  ccnslsi  of  en- 
titlement to  hive  payment  made  on  his  be- 
half, without  Itnut  as  to  amount  or  duration. 
except  as  spe.-;fically  otht•rw!^e  iadlcatcd  In 
the  relevant  provision.';  of  thl.-;  .section  or 
section  5,  and  without  the  rpc|turement  of 
any  payment  or  contribution  by  him  for 

(1)  psychiatric  haspital  care: 

(2>  psychotherapeutic  care; 

(3)  prescription  drues; 

(4)  p.sychotherapeutlc  hnmf  cure; 
(5(  day  mental  ho,-,pital  care; 

(6)  night  mental  hospital  care; 

(7)  halfway  hoii-e  crire;  and 

(8)  community  mental  heal'h  r>-\  'f~  ■rv:- 
ices. 

(b)  Payment  of  such  benefits  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  in  .such  n'.annir  and  form. 
and  upon  such  application  and  submission  of 
such  proofa  of  entitlement,  as  may  be  spec- 
ified (consistent  with  the  provisions  of  thla 
Act  in  the  regulations  prescrlt>ed  under  sec- 
tion 13)  and  shall  be  calculated  on  tlie  basis 
of  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  care  and  .serv- 
ices involved  or  the  reasnnahlf  charae  there- 
for or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  section  l:i  to  he  an- 
proprlatfl  except  that  tlie  recipitnt  of  half- 
way hou.se  care  shall  ctnitrlbufe  100  percent 
of  c'i.;t.  not  to  ex  eed  25  poi-^etit  of  hi;  in- 
come, for  such  care. 

DrFiNirioNs 
Sec.  5.  For  purpo.se i  of  this  Act  — 
(a)  The  term  "psychiatric  ho.spiial  care" 
n;Lans  all  care  ivnd  services  provided  to  an  In- 
dividual in  a  psychiatric  hospital  which 
meets  the  conditions  specifled  in  secrion  6 
I  a)  Such  care  shall  be  limited  to  a  period  of 
W  days  during  any  benefit  period  except  that 
At  the  request  of  such  lndividu.\li  phvslclau 
or  psychologist  an  additional  30-day  period 
of  care  may  be  aUo-.ved  if  a  ui::/ ;»ao;i  re- 


view board  (established  and  f-irctlonlnc  as 
requlr'u  bv  serMon  6ia)  |S|  )  de  crnr.nes  that 
.'-uch  additional  period  of  cure  Is  neces.sarv. 
further  extensions  may  be  ijranted  by  the 
uti'.i/'aiion  revit*  biiard  oui  noi  les.s  tpfieu 
than  every  30  days. 

(b)  The  term  '  psvLhotherapeutlc  care' 
means  all  visits  made  by  im  individual  to  a 
psychotherapist  for  mental  health  care  or 
treatment  which  Is  of  an  acti'T  preveiitlve. 
djnenostic.  therapeuMc,  or  rehahlllfative  na- 
ture, except  that  the  number  nf  such  visits 
for  which  payment  mav  be  m:ide  dunnp  any 
benefit  period  shall  not  exceed  2U  unless  tlie 
physician  or  p.syclioli^'isl  to  whom  the  vislis 
are  made  Is  parilclpatlng  in  a  group  health 
program  approved  by  the  Secret ary. 

(c)  Tlie  term  "pre.icTtption  driit-'s"  mentis 
drups  and  bioloplcals  for  which  a  physician's 
prescription  is  necessary,  wlilch  are  prescribed 
by  a  phvsician  as  an  iiu*-!,'ral  part  of  an  In- 
dh  idual's  psvchotherapeutic  care  or  treat- 
ment, and  which  are  .si  Id  or  oiliernise  pro- 
vided by  a  reyistered  pharmacist  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  by  more  ilian  10  percfui  the 
cost  to  the  pharmacist  of  providing;  such 
dru-rs  or  biologlcals. 

(di  The  term  "psychotherapeutic  hon.e 
c\re"  meat.s  all  h'.me  visits  made  to  an  in- 
dlvldi::-tl  bv  a  licenced  p.sychi'tlierapl.st  or  by 
((ualitied  St  itf  memiiers  of  a  mentHl  health 
clime  or  comprehensive  mental  heaMi  center 
approved  for  purpo.-.o  of  tlil:..  Act  hy  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  The  trrni  "day  mental  ho.^plfal  care" 
m.cans  all  care  .in.d  services  provided  to  an 
Individual  In  an  Instlttitlon.  approved  for 
purposes  of  this  .\ct  tiy  tlie  Secretary,  which 
is  primarily  engaged  In  furnl-hing  psycho- 
iher;tpeutlc  treamieni  and  psychiatric  hos- 
pital care  and  .ser*.  Icca  during  d.iytlme  hmirs 
to  patients  but  does  not  provide  'hem  wl*h 
24-hour  accommodatlon.<!,  subject  to  the  .«amp 
!>0-d.iv  llmr  (with  additional  coverat-e  upon 
a  tiiidiiig  of  mt-dlcal  nete.ssitvi  as  Is  provided 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  .secuon  with  re- 
spect to  psyciila'ric  ho-pltal  care. 

(f)  The  term  "nibiiit  mental  ho.->piial  c.ire" 
menus  all  care  and  services  provided  to  an 
individual  in  an  Institutici;.  approved  for 
purposes  of  this  .\ct  bv  the  Secretary,  which 
Is  ent-nf;ed  In  provtdmt?  psychotherapeutic 
treatment,  sleeping  accommodations,  and  re- 
lated care  and  services  during  nl^;httlme 
hours  to  individuals  who  are  not  patients  In 
the  instituMcn  on  a  24-hour  basis  but  who 
engage  in  einploympni  or  other  activities  on 
a  regular  bast,  during;  daytime  hours,  subject 
to  the  same  90-day  limit  (with  additional 
cove'-age  upon  a  iTndlng  of  medical  neces- 
sity! as  Is  f>rovided  under  sub.sectlon  (al  of 
this  section  v.lth  respect  to  p.'^ychlatrlc  hos- 
pital ciire. 

(g)  The  term  '  !ialf-way  house  care"  means 
the  tare  furrurhed  by — 

(1)  thcwe  Institutions  providing  a  transi- 
tional residence  for  patients  who  have  been 
rele.%sed  from  hospitalization  and  who  have 
been  accepted  for  half-way  house  treatment 
at  the  recomm.endatlon  of  their  physician  t)r 
psycholotrlst  and  which  recommendation  has 
been  ai>proved  by  the  utilization  review  bfmrd 
and  who  can  leave  the  half-way  hou.se  for 
autonomous  living  wUhln  the  community 
and  who  can  be  trained  to  maintain  thtm- 
sclves  productively  in  a  community; 

(2)  those  institutions  that  provide  lontr- 
term  livlnLr  arrangements  for  patients  who 
have  been  released  from  hospitalization  and 
who  have  been  accepted  for  half-way  hou.se 
treatment  at  the  recommendation  of  their 
physician  or  psychologist  and  which  recom- 
mendation has  been  approved  by  the  utllizii- 
tlon  review  lx>ard  and  who  require  permanent 
sutistltution  for  hospitalization  and  who  can 
be  maintained  in  the  cumniunlty  with  con- 
tinuing supporting  help;  and 

(3)  any  institution  to  any  ludivlduiU 
(Whether  or  not  such  Individual  haa  becu 
hospitalised)  If  the  care  U  furnished  at  th« 
recommendation  of  the  Indlvkl'ial's  physician 


or  p-ycholoplst  and  .such  recommendation 
has  l>een  approved  by  the  utilization  review 
h/oard. 

(H)  The  term  "comnv.inlty  mental  health 
center  services  means  all  care  and  services 
provided  to  un  Individual  lu  ihe  central  fa- 
clll'.y  of  ati  ai.;ency  or  orf;ani.'.a' ion.  mcetin" 
the  requlreuients  of  the  Comnmnlty  Mental 
Health  Centers  A<-t  and  approved  for  pur- 
poses (f  this  Act  by  the  i^cretary.  \^hlch  is 
eneated  I'l  making  available  throui,'li  such 
faculty  to  at  least  a  sutjstantia!  proportion 
of  the  residents  C'f  the  community  where 
such  facility  l.s  located  a  comprelien-slve  pro- 
ttrain  of  mental  health  caie  und  treatmei.r 

(11  T!ie  term  •'.Secret  iry"  means  tlie  .Seer  •- 
tary   r.f   H-:'.Ith.   Kducition.   and    Welfare 

(J>  The  term  provider  of  care  and  serv- 
ices' n  eais  a  hospital  or  other  institution  or 
entltv  (Including  a  psychiatrist  or  other  li- 
censed psychotherapist  (  v.hlch  provides  care 
or  .services  of  any  ot  the  types  envmierated 
In  stctlon  4(a)  and  meets  the  applicable 
coticliiions  picscrlbed  In  section  6. 

The  term  "psychotherapist  "  liuludes  a  psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist,  social  worker,  nurse, 
or  paraprcfesslonal  who  meets  such  training 
and  experience  qualifications  a.s  the  Secre- 
tary shall  hy  regtilatlon  prestrltje. 

oit.M  mcArioNs     fir     pnoviot.is 
.'Sfr   6.  (.i)  A  psychiatric  hospital  may  par- 
tlcipe.te  In  the  program  under  this  Act  onl» 
if  (US  determined  by  the  Secretary)  — 

( 1 )  11  jirovldes  active  diagnostic,  ther.i- 
peuLic,  and  reliabllUatlve  services  with  re- 
.spect  to  tiu-i'tal  lUness.  lurnl^ahLug  thebe 
services  b,'  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
phvstcliin  or  licened  psychologist: 

(2)  the  Secretary  (with  the  agreemeist  of 
the  CommlMee  on  Mental  Health)  finds  it  l.s 
ou.dl  led  to  furnish  active  treatment  on  the 
'oasis  of  statting  and  other  pertinent  factor.; 

(3)  it  nialniains  adequate  clinical  records 
on  all  p.iiiento  (including  report  on  the  de- 
gree and  liiieiislty  <.i  iiny  tre.umeiit  fur- 
nlhod); 

(4)  it  Is  ftccrediied  bv  the  Joint  Comnils- 
sicil   on    the   Accredlt.vtlon   of   Hospitals: 

(5)  it  has  bylaws  In  eifect  with  respect 
to  it--  staff  of  psychologlsits.  psychiatrists 
und  other  physlclaiis.  and  has  filed  with  the 
Secretary  an  agreement  that  In  granting 
staff  prlvi'eres  it  will  not  discriminate  on 
any  ground  ittireh^ted  to  professional  quali- 
licalions; 

(6)  It  t  as  a  requirement  that  every  pa- 
tient will  be  under  the  care  of  a  licensed 
ph\.--lciHn  or  psychologist,  and  will  receive 
weekly  a  lull  psychotherap;-  session  as  pre- 
stribed  by  the  Secretary  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  C(mimlttee  on  Mental 
Health,  with  the  ratio  of  patients  to  physi- 
cians or  psychol<>g|s;s  never  exceeding  40 
to  1: 

(7)  It  provides  24-hour  iiur.-^lng  ser.-lce 
rendered  or  siipei  vised  by  a  licensed  regis- 
tered nurse,  and  h.is  a  registered  nurse  on 
duty  at  alt  tlme=!.  with  the  ratio  of  patients 
to  nurses  ne\er  exceeding  25  to  1  dviring  the 
nitthttlme  hours  or  10  to  1  during  the  day- 
time hour;,  and  with  the  ratio  of  licensed 
prjictlcal  nurses  to  llcen.sed  registered 
ntirse.^  never  exceeding  5  to  1; 

(8)  it  has  a  pharmacy  and  drug  thera- 
peutics committee  which  esfabll.slies  pyollcles 
inr  the  selection,  acquisition,  and  utlll;;atton 
<  f  dniL's  and  bloloelc&ls; 

(9)  It  hfts  a  utilization  review  boai^  estab- 
ILshed  uncLer  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  becrelaij  under  section  11  which  (A) 
consists  of  not  more  than  8  persons,  who 
sh.tU  include  3  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, one  physician,  one  psychotherapist,  ojie 
paraprofesfiional,  and  3  additional  members 
appointed  from  among  other  persons  in  thee* 
categories  (and  not  more  than  2  of  whom 
shall  be  oa  the  staff  of  the  hospital! ,  and 
(B)  meets  at  least  once  every  30  days  to  re- 
view th»  Wire  provided  to  e»ch  jxitlent  ot  the 
hospital  to  determine  if  further  ca-re  for  him 
is  needed; 
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(10)  it  h^is  one  or  nvre  indivicluflls  spe- 
cincally  as.'i.ytied  the  duly  of  assurUig  that 
tlie  Ic^al  ri;.;lus  ol  the  patients  are  pro- 
tccterl:  aiid 

(11)  it  meets  all  of  the  conditioj.b  ^-pcd- 
t'lcd  iii  .su'jj:-cti   a   (hi    of   lliis  .scrion. 

(b)  No  provider  of  care  and  services  may 
p.Wticlpate  in  the  prni:vam  under  this  Act 
unless — 

(1)  it  keeps  sucli  adrcniate  records  of  all 
rare  and  services  provided  to  indhiduals 
eligible  lor  benefits  under  tills  Act  as  tlie 
ijecreuiry  mav  require; 

(2)  it  has  written  policies  and  proceduies 
which  provide  for  a  .^ystcia.it ic  evaluation 
of  its  total  proi;ram  at  appropriate  intervals 
In  order  to  assure  the  quality  of  its  care 
nud  services  and  the  appropriate  utilization 
thereof  ns  v.ell  as  the  effective  admlnisira- 
tion  of  the  propram   under  this  Act; 

(3)  It  meets  ai;  applicable  conditions  and 
requirements  of  the  law  of  t^ie  State  and 
politifal  subdivision  in  which  it  is  located 
and  all  applicable  conditions  and  require- 
ment- of  Kec'.eral  law.  and  (in  the  case  of  an 
in-tit  iitic'iil  pr-vicleri  incits  tlie  appli'-.ible 
rcgui.it ions  prescribed  by  tlie  Secret. uy:  and 

(4)  it  meets  such  other  conditions,  re- 
quirements, and  standards  as  tlie  Secretary 
(Willi  the  atireenient  of  lli''  Conmiitioc  on 
Ment.il  Health)  may  itnposL'  m  order  to  safe- 
cu.ird  the  recipients  of  lis  care  and  services, 
to  assure  the  quality  of  tlie  care  and  services 
furnished  them,  and  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
r.iinistration  of  the  program  under  thi:    Act. 

rA\Mr:Ni    oi-  rRocinrrs  of  cw}.  .avd 

SFP.VlCis 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  iieriodicallv 
determine  the  amount  which  shoold  be  paid 
under  iliis  Act  to  e.icli  provider  of  care  and 
services  with  icspect  to  the  care  and  services 
furnished  by  it,  and  tiie  provider  shall  be 
p;iid.  at  such  time  or  limes  as  the  Secretary 
believes  apprc'priate  (but  not  less  often  than 
mont'Uv  I  atid  prior  tn  audit  and  settlement 
by  Tlie  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
amounts  so  determined,  v.lth  necessary  ad- 
ju.stn-.eiui  on  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  uiiderpavments;  except 
i!i:it  no  .sitcii  payment  shall  he  macie  to  any 
provider  ol  care  and  fin  ices  ui:less  it  h.is 
furnished  such  Information  as  tlie  Seci'etary 
may  request  in  order  to  determine  the 
flniount  •  (iuo  nicti  pni-Jdcr  un''<-r  this  Act 
for  the  period  witii  respect  to  which  the 
aaionni,-,  are  being  paid  or  any  piior  period. 

.%■•.  ■N-Ii!.'l'LIC.\riON    OF    BFNKFITS 

Src.  8,  Motv.ithstandiiiir  any  other  provi- 
.■^lon  of  law.  no  payments  may  be  made  under 
title  XVTII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  under 
anv  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX 
of  such  Act.  or  under  any  otlier  Federal 
law  or  progratil.  v.ilh  respect  to  any  care  ir 
services  for  v.hlch  payment  is  made  (or  could 
upon  application  be  mnde)   v-uier  this  Act. 

.\n:.'i-;i'.-'-  AT! 


ATI'--;;    ci>-'Tm;:i    :,     r.    :.•■:;.  r.-.; 
HFAITH  I 

Sir  |).  The  t)r:  gram  luuler  this  Act  -h.ill 
he  aciminisiercd  by  ihe  Secretarv  vvitli  .  ne 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  Commutee  on 
M'.T.t.il  HcnlDi  which  shall  Ije  appointed  oy 
the  Secretary  and  sii.dl  coiisi.si  o[  21  mem- 
bers iiicUidinj:  5  p-ychiatrists,  or  psychol- 
ogists. 5  hospital  administrators.  5  former 
iiiDiital  patients.  5  members  of  the  gencrtil 
public,  and  the  SiK-reiary.  who  slmll  be 
Chairman.  The  Committee-  shall  be  specifi- 
cally re-ponsibls  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  approval  of  all  providers  of 
care  and  services  for  participation  in  the 
pro-ram  under  this  Act  ar.d  for  the  estab- 
lioiimcnt  of  the  pu'dulincs  and  qualifications 
i'"*  be  applied  to  any  of  such  provider-  not 
alMiated  with  any  .specific  psychiatric  hos- 
pital. The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  .serv- 
'ce  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  other 
t'aan  the  Secretary,  and  the  manner  in 
whicii  the  Committee  pcrf'-rms  its  func'i'ii.s. 
•=;huU  tie  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
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AUTH0RIZ.\T10N'    OF    .M'pno:';;!,.  i  lOT.-s 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  tie  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  including  any  sums 
necessary  to  establish  and  maiotain  a  rea- 
sonable reserve  for  tlie  payme-u  of  bcneiits 
under  this  Act. 

ilKl'OIi  I- 

Skc.  11.  The  Secretary  siiall  .-obniii  an- 
nually to  the  Prc.sident  and  to  ;  he  Con-.-rrsi. 
a  lull  report  on  the  pro^r.im  utuier  this  .Act, 
including  his  recominer.datlons  for  any  itu- 
jirovtments  or  modifications  tiicreiii. 

STfDY   or   MFXTAI.   TIF.\I,TH    IVSl  R.-VNT'E  COS't-^ 

Src.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  study,  over  a  .')-ye.ir  period  bc- 
!iinning  on  tlie  date  of  the  enactment  of  thi-^ 
.•\ct,  of  the  cost.s  of  providing  mental  liealiii 
insurance  under  various  conditions  and  w  ith 
varying  specifications,  in  ord.  r  i,)  determine 
the  feasibility  of  establi.shing  a  n.tior.al  pii- 
r.ram  providing  such  iir^urrnce.  or  expand- 
ing the  program  under  lliis  title,  nnd  sliall 
.--'.tiimit  to  the  President  and  the  Cruifri-ss  a 
report  on  the  results  of  such  .-ti'tly  toreti.or 
with  his  recommendations. 

RFOUI.ATIONS 

Sfc.  l:i.  1  he  Secretary  .^liall  pr.-.'  crili;-  fuch 
regulations  (taking  int.)  account  the  com- 
liarablc  provisions  of  title  XVIir  of  tlic  So- 
(iai  Security  Act  and  the  regulations  there- 
under) as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purpcse  of  this  Act  and  pro- 
1  idi'  for  It.-,  effective  adminidration. 

FFFECIIVE    D.\TL 

Si.r:.  14.  Tills  Act  shall  npply  .vith  rc.sperl 
ij  care  and  services  furnished  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
v.liich  begins  more  than  6  months  after  ti:C 
ililc   (f   tiie  einctmeni   of  thi-^  Act. 


Br    Mr.    J.'^CKSON    dor    hini'.'ir 
and  IV'Ir.  Magnuson  >  : 

S.  J334.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  di.s- 
tiibmion  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
.ludLimenls  in  favor  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe 
of  Indians  by  the  Indian  Claims  Ccin- 
mis.sion  in  docket  No.  218.  and  for 
ctlier  purpo.scs.  Referred  to  tiie  Conimii- 
t'>e  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  tun 
introducing  for  appropriate  reference, 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  funds  appropriated  to  satisfy  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  nf  I.o.- 
dians  by  the  Indian  Claims  Conmii.-^sicn 
in  docket  No.  218. 

Under  normal  cifciim.stancc.s.  this 
.iudgment  would  have  been  processed  un- 
der the  Indian  Judgment  Funds  Distri- 
bulion  Act— Public  Law  93-134.  That  act 
mandates  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior 
to  .submit  a  plan  to  Cont^rpss  tj  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  npioro- 
priated  to  satisfy  .iudpments  for  tribes 
in  either  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
or  the  Court  of  Claims.  Such  jilans  atit.)- 
matically  become  effective  at  the  end  of 
a  60-day  period — excluding  d.tys  on 
which  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  Is  not  in  session  b<^- 
fp.use  of  an  ad.louniment  of  more  than 
3  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain— unL-ss 
disapproved  by  either  House  of  Congress 
during  that  period  of  time. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  plan  ptr- 
taining  to  the  Cowlitz  award  to  Congress 
on  November  19.  1974.  The  Cowlitz  tribal 
leaders  objected  to  the  Secretary's  jiro- 
posal,  but  for  various  reasons  the  leaders 
failed  to  communicate  their  oppo.^iLion 
to  the  plan  to  me  until  the  convening  of 
the  current  Congress.  In  response  to  their 


request.  I  iuuod'aced  S.  5o  c.xpres.sinu  dis- 
approval of  tiie  Secretarial  plan;  how- 
ever, the  necessity  for  organisation  of 
tlie  nen-  Congre.s.s  jirecluded  formal  leg- 
i.>^ative  consideration  of  my  resolution 
before  the  expiration  of  the  GO-day  re- 
\ie\v  iieriod.  In  light  of  these  unu-ual 
circumstances,  the  Secretnry  withdrcv,- 
hi-,  jilati  from  Conpre.--s  prior  to  the  e'<- 
piration  of  tlie  ret  iov.'  period  in  order  to 
permit  [lie  int.iit  oi  tiie  Judgment  Funds 
"Ji.sli'ibution  Act  lo  be  fulfilled. 

Since  that  act  requires  tlio  Secretary 
to  Mibmit  legi.slalion  to  Congress  follow- 
ing disapproval  of  a  pk.n  by  either  Hou^e 
of  Congress,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  incoi'porat.s  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  ci 
Indians"  proposed  method  for  di-tiibu- 
ii:'n  of  the  fund--  in  question. 

By  sub.iccting  this  issue  to  the  ful' 
legislative  process,  it  will  be  possible  to 
devtloi)  a  ttiorout-h  h^aiing  record  to 
permit  tlie  Membcis  of  tlie  Senate  to 
anive  at  an  infoimal  iudgment  and 
c'.'jci.sion. 

I  request  ihut  tlie  t,  .\t  of  my  bill  be 
)  lititeJ  in  the  Record  fol'ov.'ing  Uiesc 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objcctiot).  the  biU  was 
oidered  to  be  pi-inled  in  tlic  Recokd,  r..-; 
IlUows  ; 

S.   1334 

Hi-  it  cv.ucltd  by  tlic  S<nuir  and  lloit-.r 
f'f  n-'iirrsi'jitatircs  of  the  Vnitcd  States  of 
Anirrira  in  CongTCr.a  a!,semh;ed.  Tllat  the 
lui.ds  appropriated  by  the  .\ct  of  Julv  1.  1973 
(86  Stat.  99).  to  pay  a  Judgment"  to  ihe 
f  ov.llti:  Tritje  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims 
Coiiimissioa  docket  numbered  218.  together 
■..ith  the  interest  ihereon,  after  payment  of 
att.rncy  lees  and  litigalicii  expense.s.  and 
tich  expenses  as  n:.iy  be  neccss.ary  in  effect - 
i.-ii  tiie  provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  be  di*- 
i.ibutsd  as  provided  hereiti. 

Kir,  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
-hall  jji-cpare  a  roll  of  all  persons — 

(1)  wiio  were  born  on  or  prior  to  aid 
liiitig  on  Ihe  date  of  this  Act; 

(2)  who  are  lineal  descendants,  of  one- 
.  ixteeiith  (1  16)  degree  or  more  of  Cowlitz 
o'.O'jd.  of  members  of  the  Cowlitz  Trll-c  of 
Icdlans  as  it  existed  in  1863;  and 

(3)  vvho.-e  name  or  the  name  of  a  lineal 
ancestor  appears  as  a  Cowlitz  Indian  on  any 
:  vailable  census  roll  or  other  record  or  evl- 
(  cnce  acceptable  to  ilie  Secretary. 

(b)  Applications  for  enrolUnent  must  lie 
filed  in  tlie  manner  and  within  the  time 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  tha» 
piirpo.se.  The  detenninatim  of  the  Sccretai-v 
legarding  t>ie  iitiliration  of  available  rolls  or 
ir-ord.s  and  eligibility  for  enrollment  of  »)■ 
applicntion  shrtll  be  fiinil. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  enroUed  pu!>uaiit 
io  till-  section  as  a  descendant  of  the  C'lW- 
Wiz  Trilie  if  such  person  hns  shared  In  or  Ks 
eli'iibl'j  C3  share  in  a  per  capita  disti-ibutluii 
of  a  judgment  against  the  United  Stnlc : 
recovered  by  rniy  oth.er  tribe,  except  througli 
i'lherltaiice.  nor  shall  any  person  be  so  en- • 
rolled  if  .such  pei'son  is  currently  eni-olted 
as  a  member  of  any  other  Indian  tribe. 

Sl-c.  3.  Tiie  funds  authori/ed  to  l>o  dislrlb- 
i  'e:l  hereiti  .shall  be  distributed  as  follow.'^: 

1 1 )  Ten  tliousand  dollars  shall  be  set  aside 
liv  the  Secretary  for  the  purcha';e  of  lands  for 
;lie  benefit  of  the  Covvlit;:  Tribe  of  Indians: 

(2)  Tiie  balance  shall  l>e  dLs'ributed  liy  the 
Secretary  per  capita  to  those  clicibie  for 
fiiroUmeiit.  Sums  payable  to  adult  living 
e:!rol!ee^  or  .idult  heirs  of  dcceised  enrollees 
shall  be  piid  directly  to  such  persons.  Sums 
!  avable  to  living  enrollees  who  are  miiiors 
<  r  iindeY  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  In  ac- 
(ordance  with  .such  procedures.  lncludln;i; 
the  pstablishment  of  trusts,   as   the  Secre- 
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lary  of  the  Inierior  deierniines  approprl.ite 
to  protect  the  best  interests  of  such  persons, 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Act  ot  Ootober  19.  1973  (87  Slat.  466)  shall 
apply  to  funds  distributed  pursuaiit  to  this 
.^i.t. 

SEC.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  !■> 
authoriiied  to  promiiI$;aie  rules  and  regiila- 
tiojis  iiece.s.'-ary  to  carry  out  Uie  piuvi-ii^ns 
of  tills  Act. 


By  Mr  CASE: 

S  1336.  A  bill  to  amend  ilie  C'l.  ,ui  Air 
Act  .^o  a.s  to  a.s.sui-e  that  aero.sol  spriiv 
coiitainrr.-~  cli.'^chaiginEr chlomfluouiineth- 
iuie  conipouiKi.'^  in  the  ;imoieiu  air  will 
not  inijiair  the  en\iioiiinental  ozone  l.i.v- 
cr.  to  pie\t'nt  any  incrca.ed  skin  ca-.-.rer 
M.sk.  and  otherv  i.•^e  to  protect  the  publir 
health  and  enyiionnient.  Refen-ed.  by 
liiianiinou.-;  ron.>ent.  .jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Work.s.  tlie  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Wehare.  and  the 
Committee  on  .An-nniiutical  ;Mid  Spare 
Science^;. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Pn-ident.  la.kunan- 
imoii.-^  con.sent  that  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  fiom  New  Jeisey  i  Mr.  Casf' 
earher  today  be  iointly  reteired  to  the 
Committee  on  Publir  Work.--,  the  Com- 
niittce  on  Labor  and  Puolir  Welfare,  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Spare  Sciences  The  bill  i.s  entitled  "the 
Oi'one  Prot€ction  Ac  t  of  1975  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordei^ed. 


Bv  Mr.  MORGAN    for  himself  niid 
Mr.  Gai^n'  I  : 

S  1:J37.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Bu.-i- 
I  e.-.s  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Hou.siii:;  a:id  L'lban  Affair.s 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Pii  ident.  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  aiid  the  uinior  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr  CJarn  i  a  bill  to  increase 
the  subceiim^.s  poyerninK  the  total 
amount  of  loan  guarantees  whiih  may  be 
out.standiny  at  any  one  tiine  from  ihi- 
Small  Business  Fund  for  small  busiiie-s 
investment  comjian.v  and  economic  op- 
portunity loans.  Our  bill  would  increase 
the  subceilins  for  SBIC  loans  by  $100 
million,  from  ■■^TJd  million  to  .53J.T  million 
and  v  ould  increase  the  subceilmp:  foreco- 
n  )mic  opporiup.ity  loaiis  under  title  IV 
ot  the  Economic  Oppoiiunit.v  Ac  I  of  1961 
by  S75  milli'in.  tvrv.,-,  .?4.i0  inillion  to  .S"i2.i 
million. 

It  is  our  unders;andi;-iR  that  the  sub- 
(  ^ilin.e  incieases  proposed  in  this  bill  are 
iicce-sary  and  sufficient  to  carry  the.se 
two  small  business  programs  through  fis- 
f  al  year  1976. 

As  chainnan  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Uiban  Affair.s.  I 
.md  the  rankinsj  mii^ority  meii:ber  of  the 
.-ubcommittet  "Mr.  G-.r.\i  intend  to  hoJci 
hf  ariiiRs  on  thi~  bill  and  other  .small  bu.si- 
tic-s  matters  in  the  near  futu.e. 


By  Mr.  PERCY     for  hinv   ir.  Mi-. 
Aboirezk,  Mr.  Bkock.  Mr.  Case. 
Ml-.  Clark,  Mr.  McGovehn.  and 
Mr.  Huf.u  ScoiTi : 
S.  1333.  A  bill  10  provide  for  ecjual  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  women,  and  for 
other  purposes.   Referred   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Wcliaie. 


WiJMtN;.  LjrM    FIJI  lAnON.VL 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Ai3orpr/K.  Mr. 
Brock.  Mr.  Casf.  Mi-.  Ci.ark.  Mr.  Mc- 
GovtRM,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Scott.  I  am  le- 
mtroduciiifi  the  Women's  Efiual  Edu- 
cational Opnnitunity  Act.  I  originally 
introduced  this  leyi^l  ttion  l;;st  year  and 
proposed  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Education  Amendment.s  of  1974.  Antici- 
pation of  confei-ence  complications  and 
difTicuIlies  pei'siinded  me  nut  to  press  my 
amendment  at  that  time.  Instead,  in  a 
collc>f(uy  \\ith  Senatoi-s  Mondai.e  and 
Jwiis.  respected  members  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfaie  Committee,  it 
was  aKieed  that  the  Womciis  Ec|U.tl  Edu- 
cational Onport unity  Act  \\ould  be  an 
appi-fjpriatc  addition  t.i  either  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  or  tlv?  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  whichever  bill  came  before 
tiiis  Congi-e.ss  fir-t.  No\y  that  Uie  Senate 
and  House  Educiition  Subcommittees  are 
holding  hearings  on  vocational  and 
hJ.gh?r  education.  I  believe  it  both  tiiiiclv 
and  important  to  move  ahead  on  tlie 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today. 

Sex  disciiminatioii  has  become  a  ma  jui 
issue  in  .America  Tlie  Chairman  oi  the 
Eciur.l  Em|)loyrnent  Opiiortuiuly  Cc-m- 
mi.ssion  recently  estimatcxl  that  40  per- 
cent 01  the  75,000  comi)Iaints  expected 
this  year  will  concern  sex  discrimina- 
tion. At  fnsi  glance  this  e.-timate  ma\ 
seem  discoiuatjinsr.  But  it  i-,  positive  e\i- 
dence  that  the  educational  effoi  is  ol 
those  who  i-ecogni/e  the  injustice  of  ex 
discrimination  have  been  effective,  and 
that  sex  discrimination  is  no  longei-  ac- 
cepted as  .'■tandaid  operatin;;  procedure 
I  belie\e  we  need  a  sti-oii-er  Federal 
effoit  to  combat  sex  discrimination  anci 
.sex  stereotyping  in  our  educational  svs- 
t'-m.  After  decades  of  coeducation,  tlie 
standard  of  achievement  in  our  .scliools 
is  .-.till  male  onentcd.  Manv  aspects  oi 
c  urriciilum.  administration,  clas^^room 
organization  and  extracun  icular  activi- 
ties lend  to  encourage  educational  and 
caieer  achiexcment  by  inen  and  discour- 
uize  achievement  by  women. 

.At  each  level  ot  advanccnient  wiiiiin 
the  American  educational  s.vstem.  the 
percentage  ot  women  gi-aduates  declines. 
Women  comprise  50.4  peicent  ol  the 
Nations  high  school  graduates.  43.1  i-er- 
cent  of  tho-e  who  iiold  bachelor's 
dc'?r.'e.s.  40  percMil  of  tliose  with  ma.ster's 
degrees,  and  only  13  percent  of  tho.'e 
who  hold  doctorate  dej^^rees.  A  recent 
educational  testing  service  study  of 
21.li0;»  college  students  thi-oughout  the 
country  di.scio:.ed  that  44.6  percent  of  tlic 
men  but  only  29.4  percent  of  the  women 
planned  to  go  to  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools  even  though  the  women 
usually  had  better  grades.  Almost  as 
many  men  with  C-plus  or  lower  grade 
avei-ages  planned  to  pursue  doctorates 
as  women  with  B-pIus  or  A  avciagcs. 
Because  the  women  had  less  self-confi- 
di^nce  than  the  men  and  rccci\ed  less  en- 
couragemcni  from  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives to  pursue  advanced  study,  few- 
sought  higher  degrees. 

The    underachievemont    of    American 
women  is  a  national  loss.  No  nation  can 


affoid  Lo  waste  or  make  Ie.ss  than  fuH 
use  of  1  alf  its  human  i-esources.  And 
most  unfortunately,  the  loss  in  human 
potential  caused  by  .sex  disci-imination 
and  sex  .-teieotyping  in  our  educational 
system  is  self-perpetuating.  Although 
83.5  perceiit  of  elemeni.uy  school  teach- 
ers aie  woiuen.  80.6  percent  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  principals  a:e  men.  This 
lolc-siereotyping  becomes  the  model  for 
tile  next  generation  of  students  and  edu- 
cators. Hopefully,  once  .sex  stereotyping 
is  no  longer  'tau.-.'ht  '  in  our  schools,  it 
will  not  Jiavo  to  be  ••untaught"  in  the 
adult  world. 

The  ]e."isl;iiuin  I  .'ir.  ■.p.t.-oduci.ig  lotiuv 
addresses    existing    federally    sponsored 
and  funded  education  programs.  A  prob- 
lem  car.not    be  sohcd   by   creating  new 
prof;rams  it  existing  pi-ogi-ams  allow  or 
f  nroui-age  its  continuation.  My  proposal 
mcdilies    exi>tine    programs    under   the 
Element:' :y    anci    Secondai'v    Education 
Act,  the  Hi'-hcr  Education  .Act  and  the 
I'ccational  Education  Art  to  help  a.-sin-e 
t!iai  Federal  lunds  provided  to  State  and 
lo(;ii  education  agencies  under  thrse  a- 1  - 
are  spent  to  promote  equal  educaiiomd 
opportunities  for  both  nieti  and  womcii. 
Following  are  thiee  examples  of  ac- 
tions  that   the   Women's   Equal   Educ.i- 
tional  Opijortunity  Act  would  encourage: 
It   would   reciuiie  States   to  spend  at 
lea>-t  5  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived for  the  libraries  and  learning  re- 
sources and  the  educational  innovation 
and   support    luogiains   under   the   Ele- 
mentary  and   Sccondai-y  Education  Act 
on  materials,   programs  or  projects  de- 
signed to  eliminate  sex  biases  in  edu.  h- 
tion.  It  would  al-o  require  that  Federal 
funds  for  libi.iry  and  learning  resouices 
be   used   on   a    priority   ba.sis   to  acquiie 
available  non-.sex-biased  books  and  ma- 
ti-rials,  atul  that  State  plans  encouiagn 
pui-cha.c  Ol    ^uch   books  and   m.iterials. 
These  pro\isioiis  are  designed  to  rem- 
edy situations  such  as  the  one  revealtd 
in  a  study  by  the  Women  on  Word  and 
Im.iges  Oi-ganization.   Its  survey  ot   134 
book.-    purchased    by    the    New    Jersey 
'-chool  s'. stem  and  published  by  18  mff.ior 
textbook  companies  found  that   reading 
books  center  on  boys  and  men  more  tiian 
twice  as  much  as  thcv  focus  on  girl-  -.-'A 
womrn:  biographies  concentrafe  on  mm 
six  times  as  much  as  they  do  on  wo.-neir 
and  men  api^ear  in  147  caieer  po.-sibiliii«.s 
while  women  arc  scpn  m  only  25.  Uv.der 
this  act.  local  school  di.-t'icts  vou'ifi  !"' 
i-equiicd    to   make    consciou.s    efTort  -   io 
liui'cli.i.-e       non-.-cx-bia.'ed       materiaK. 
The  e    proMsions    do    not    aulhori/c    or 
sane  tion  Fedei-al  or  .State  censorsl.'i'i  of 
educationil  material'  pur;  Icised  by  l,i,.il 
school  distiicts. 

It  would  attcmiil  to  alter  the  m  .le 
dominance  of  admini-tiative  positions  at 
every  level  of  the  educational  system. 
Statistics  gathered  in  1971  .showed  that 
81  percent  of  the  elementary  school  i)rin- 
cipals,  99  pei-cent  of  the  Jiigh  school 
principals,  97  percent  of  the  4-year  col- 
lege presidents,  and  99.94  percent  of  the 
public  school  superintendents  are  men. 
This  act  would  expand  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  provided  under  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions De\elopment  Act  to  include  pro- 
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prams  that  would  promote  the  advance- 
ment ol  wom?n  to  administrative  po,  i- 
tions  in  education. 

It  would  amend  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion .\ct  to  cncouraLie  the  development 
aud  implementation  of  State  and  local 
education  agency  programs  designed  to 
expand  vocational  education  and  career 
choices  for  both  meri  and  women.  (Duly 
3  percent  of  the  students  in  mechanical 
and  technical  courses  are  women  at^.^i 
only  14  jiercent  of  the  students  in  voca- 
tional iiome  economics  courses  are  men. 
Rather  than  perpetuating  rolc-stereo- 
t.vping.  schools  should  encourage  stu- 
dents to  choose  careers  that  best  suit 
their  individual  abilitic-.  interests,  and 
.notpntials. 

.\  more  specific  sununaiy  of  these  and 
the  other  provisions  of  this  legislation  is 
included  in  tlie  section-by-section  anai.\- 
.  is  below. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  as  well  as  the 
text  of  the  Woineifs  Equal  Education 
Opportunity  Act  he  ;.irinteri  at  this  j-Jcint 
ill  the  Recoi;0. 

There  being  no  cb.ici  tion.  tiie  bill  and 

analysis  were  oi-dertd  to  be  piinted  in 

■.l:e  Rec  ono.  as  follows: 

S.  l-Jo3 

Be  it  rnwtCfi  by  Vie  Sriintr  tind  //<. .  v,- 
of  Rrprcf^rniatU-c^  oj  tlie  United  Htulr"  o/ 
Amr-'.cn  in  Congrc^f  a^-fcmhled .  1ht.t  tViis 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  •Won-.en^?  Equal 
Ediu-atloiial  Oppcrttniity  .Act". 

Pre.  2.  (al  .Section  2bf!(a)(4)  of  tlie  E'.e- 
iiiciit.-iry  .ind  Sccond.nry  Education  Act  of 
190.1  is  aniOi:t!cd  by  striking  out  the  word 
'the"  befc-.re  "criteria"  aiui  in-rrtn  'j;  i:i  lii'.i 
lliere-if  "nonsexist". 

(bi  Section  COUiio  of  fwU  Act  is 
anruded —  ' 

CI)  by  striking  cut  Hie  vord  '-ai-.i-lal  1!ie 
end  111  clause  (6i ;  ' 

(:!l  by  redcsignaliii;,'  dau-e  i7).  and  :i!! 
rcroic-nces  thereto,  as  clause  (8):  uc.ci 

(3)  Vty  inserting  hiinicdiatply  after  (:i'.r.se 
(G)  the  lollo",  iug  i;e\v  clausf: 

'•(7>  prii'.-idcs  assurances  that  Federal 
fuaris  made  available  under  thi.'?  title  for 
:iii>-  ti.>,--!>.l  y;>ar  shall  he  u.~ed,  on  a  priority 
basis  and  where  possible,  in  the  acquisi; ion 
ot  Jiou'^exl.st  iiijrarv  resources,  textbnolt-.  and 
uh'-'r  instructu.nai   niateiials:    and". 

10)  Section  303  (a)  (3)  of  .such  Acl  is 
aiju-nded — 

(It  by  Ptril.ing  oat  in  s-.ibclaK.-c  il>  ;he 
v.'ird  •■and"; 

(2)  by  redesienati'ig  .subclau.-e  '(J)-'. 
^nA  all  references  there;  n.  as  .su'jrlauFe 
■ iK)'  ;  and 

(3)  by  insertl'v^  rfier  siibelau.se  iD  il-.e 
fc'llowing  new  subclause: 

"(J)  demonstration  ju-ojeriis  de.~,ig:ieti  to 
proniote  new  approa.  lies  to  eNp.ind  educa- 
tional opportuiiiiies  for  women.  Including 
the  provision  of  comi-.rehensi\  e  phy.slcal  edu- 
c.it..,n  proj^rani..;  and  sp'irts  aerivitirs  tor 
v.onicn:  and". 

Id)  Section  30G  of  such  .^ct  is  amended  loy 
in-erting  "(l)-'  immediately  after  the  sub- 
senion  designation  "ib)"  and  by  inserting 
after  t^ub.section  ib)  of  such  .section  tlie  fol- 
!"■.'.  ins!;  new  paragrapii: 

"(2)  Not  le-.s  than  15  per  cei.tn.ni  cf  tliC 
f  u-.cls  granted  pursuant  lo  ihis  section  la 
liny  fi.scal  year  shall  be  u.  ed  for  projn-.\m.s  or 
rrojectf.  de^is:;ned  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
t  leir-.l  i.eeds  of  women.". 

(e)  Section  4ri;3ia)  of  surh  .Vt  l.~ 
aaiended— 

iU  by  sirikiiig  out  'and"  at  tiic  end  of 
sabpuragraph  (8)(B),  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  .subpar.agiaph  (8) 
(C)   and  lr..senlng  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma, 


and  the  word  "and",  and  by  iiisertlng  after 
subparagraph  (8)  (C)   the  following: 

"(D)  that  not  less  than  5  per  cemum  of 
the  amount  such  State  receives  pxir.suant  to 
.section  410(a)  and  not  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  such  State  receives 
pursuant  to  section  401(b).  in  any  fiscal 
year,  shall  be  used  for  programs  or  piojecth 
de.si^aied  to  eliminate  sex  biases  in  educa- 
li'in: ". 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragrapii.'^'  \ii) .  ilo). 
iuid  (11)  of  such  section  (and  all  references 
tliereto)  as  paragraphs  (10),  (11),  and  (12) 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph   (8)    the   following  new   paragrapli: 

"IB)  Sets  forth  policies  and  procedure- 
designed  to  assure  that,  (.■\)  Federr.l  lunds 
m.ide  a\ailal3le  under  section  401 1  a)  lt>r  anv 
ILscal  year  shall  be  used,  on  a  priority  b.i>!s 
and  where  possible,  in  the  accjuisition  of  non- 
se.\-biased  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  in.structional  materials  and  tliat  suih- 
cieut  criteria  designed  to  preclude  ^cx  bias  ia 
sucli  acquisitions  sre  set;  lonii;  and  (B)  Fed- 
eral funds  made  avj'.ilable  under  .-pciion 
4ulib)  for  any  fiscal  year  be  used  ui  a  non- 
.sex-biased  manner  designed  to  promoio  equal 
eciucatlou  opjwrt unities  for  women:" 

111  Section  421(a)  i3)(B)  oi  Mich  .V-,  i,-. 
anieiuied — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  w\;rcl  •Held-'  ai 
clause    (ii)    thereof   a   cormna   and    tii 


fol- 
lowing: "payment  particular  ailemion  to  tlie 
elimination  of  sex-role  stereotypin_:  ia  cauer 
and  voca'ioiuil  choice.s.";   nr.d 

(2)  by  in-serting  after  "need>"  in  clau-e 
(ill)  thereof  a  comma  and  the  lollowing: 
'with  special  consider.ition  to  tlie  elimina- 
tion, wliere  possible,  of  sex-role  sterotypi:;'^ 
in  .-uch  counseling  and  guidance  services", 
(g)  Section  431(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  such  section  (and  all  references  there- 
lol  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  and  by  in-cn- 
ing  alter  paragraph  (2)  the  f-jllowiiig  iie-,<. 
paragrapii : 

"(3)  for  tlie  suppiirl  of  donKi.-li-uiiu:i  ])ioj- 
eits  designed  to  promote  new  appioa.lu- 
to  eliminate  sex  bias  in  educ.uioii  pi-i)j.^r.'.ms 
including  but  not  limited  to  [A)  publa-  u\- 
foriiiation  activities  to  Increase  tlie  a^'>are- 
nc-s  of  educational  personnel  and  tlie  pu'o- 
lic  concerning  problems  incident  to  sex  dis- 
crimination and  tlie  elimination,  reducti'j.-i. 
or  prevention  of  sex  discrimination  in  edu- 
ci-tion;  and  (B)  physical  e:i'.:ca'ion  and 
sports  activities;":    and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  ',\ord  "agciicies " 
tl-.e  first  time  it  appears  In  paragraph  (4)  of 
stich  -section  (as  redesignated  by  this  sulj- 
scction)  a  comma  and  tiie  following:  -in- 
cluding increasing  the  proportion  of  '.uimen 
serving   in   leadership   capacities". 

lit)   Section  503  of  .such  Act  is  atneuded  - 
(!)   by  strlkin.g  out  tlie  WTd  ".ind"  a'  t!:c 
end  of  clause  (11 1 ; 

i2i  by  striking  out  f'le  period  at  tiie  end 
Oi  clau-;e  (12)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tliereof 
a  trmlcolon  and  the  word  "and";   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  fal- 
lowing i:ew  clause: 

"(13)  programs  and  other  activities  to 
promote  educational  opportunitic;  for 
women,  including  public  information  activi- 
ties to  Increase  the  con.-iciousness  of  educa- 
tional personnel  and  the  public  concerning' 
problems  incident  to  sex  discrimination  and 
the  elimination,  reduction,  or  prevention  of 
sex   discrimination   In   education  ". 

(i)  Section  505  of  such  Act  is  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  loUnwin-  new 
sentence:  "In  u:sing  the  5  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  501 
for  any  fiscal  year,  for  grants  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  pay  part  of  the  can  of  e.^- 
j.-erimental  projects  for  developing  Stat° 
leadership,  the  Commissioner  sliail  give  pri- 
ority consideration  to  projects  designed  to 
increase  the  pronortlon  of  wotnv  n  ser\iii. 
In  leadership  positions.". 

(j)  Section  521  (a)  of  such  Act  ):  amended 
by   inserting  a.'lcr  the   word   "d:-;:  cis"   ti.e 


following:  "(ghing  priori. y  crpns:deration  to 
sucli  agencies  Interes'ed  in  increasing  the 
proportion  of  women  serving  in  leadership 
positions) ". 

Sec.  3.  lai  Section  4u4iaMli  of  tiie  Gen- 
eral Education  Provir.ions  .^ct  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and 
tl-.e  foilowliiL,:  "particularly  activities  de- 
sit;ned  to  improve  tiie  status  of  women  ia 
pos' -secondary  education". 

il)'  Section  4i,'4(ai  cf  sucli  Act  i.s  j.meijd- 
i-a  — 

( 1 )  by  striking  oui  the  word  '•sad"  and  the 
end  of  clau.se  (7;: 

1-')  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
^•■:  (la.ise  (8t  atid  in.sertlng  In  lieu  thereol 
a  .-emicMloii  Pi;d  the  word  ■•and";   and 

(3)  by  .adding;  a*  the  end  the.-er.f  the  fol- 
lu'.vitit;  new  cluu.sc: 

"lO)  the  creaiion  of  innovative  educational 
pr:i'-tircs  tliat  respond  to  tlie  liie-styles  and 
c-pecial  needs  of  men  and  women  w'lio  ha-.e 
iir  ha-.  <•  had  responsibilities  of  caring  for  de- 
pendent.- and  tlie  reform  of  contentioital  in- 
."titntioiial  practices  relating  tiiereto.-^ 

(C)  Section  405(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  in.serting  after  the  phra.-e  ■■in- 
cluding career  educaiion'  a  comma  and  the 
follo-.viiit;;  "and  p.-ograms  de-iyiied  to  meet 
tiie  needs  cf  women. ■■. 

S;c.  4.  (a)  Section  105(a  i  i3)  i  .^)  of  the 
Hiyiier  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  bv 
iuatriing  after  the  word  ■programs'^  a  comma 
and  tiie  '■olk.wluL-:  -■jiu  hiding  programs  de- 
siL-ned  to  improve  the  status  of  w^omen^. 

(b)  Section  531(b)  of  such  Act  i^ 
ai.ieiided — ■ 

(1)  by  inserting  In  clau.se  (9)  immediately 
l;e:ire  the  semicolon  a  comma  and  the  lol- 
I'.e.suig:  ■  mcludinij:  programs  or  projects  de- 
:-igncd  to  increase  the  proportion  of  women 
.serving  as  school  administrators^^; 

rl\  by  striki'.K  oiu  (lie  word  ■and'^  at  the 
end  1  f  clause  (11 ); 

(J)  by  rcdesienatini,'  clause  (12).  ai-.d  a!! 
rererences  thereto,  as  clause  ( 13i;  and 

(4)  lay  inserting  alter  clause  dli  tlie  if!- 
l.iv.  ing  new  clause: 

•■(121  programs  or  projects  to  train  tearli- 
ei  -  and  other  perswiiiiel  to  avoid  sex  biases;  ■■ 
le.  Section  541  (ci  of  such  Act  is  amended 
bv  in.t-erting  after  the  word  "Nation"  a 
romma  and  (lie  following:  ■including  equal 
edticational  opportunities  for  women,-'. 

(d)  Section  552(c)  of  such  Act  '.<! 
:  iiiei'ded — • 

11)    by  siiikint'  out  the  word  'and'  at  the 
of  clati.se  (3) : 


ii; 


'and"  at  (lie 


ei  d 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  c!,-\use  (4)  and  insertins:  in  lieu  thereoi  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  tliereof  the  M- 
]n,\ing  new  clPiUses: 

••(5)  such  jirogrran  is  desijned  to  encourage 
ti:e  participation  of  women  in  vocational 
educational  admintstration;  and 

••(6)  sueh  progr.im  is  designed  to  enccur- 
:'C'e  both  men  and  >vcinen  to  participate  in 
vocational  education  field.s  tradltionallv 
dominated  by  the  other  scs.". 

(c)      Section     553(b)      of     .-suth     Acl 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  ottt  the  word 
e-!d  of  clause  (2); 

(2)  by  .striking  nut  the  pciicd  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
."^^emlcolon  and  the  word  -and  ■;  and 

'^)  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  Ihe  ful- 
lo-.'.ing  new  clause: 

-'i4)  prottrams  and  projects  wliich  empha- 
si,ie  the  preparation  of  men  and  womsn  for 
ra-eas  of  vocation;  1  education  teaching  and 
administration  traditionally  dominated  \i\- 
tl;e  other  sex.-'. 

Si.c.  5.  (a)  Section  122(a)  of  ilie  Voca- 
tional Educaiion  Act  of  1903  is  amended— 

(1)  by  stril-.ing  o-at  tlie  word  '■aiid^^  at  the 
end  of  clause  (7) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  j^eriud  at  the  end 
of  clau.se  (8)  and  in=erting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  -eiiurolc!!  :v.\<\  the  •■•. ord  ■■and":  and 
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|3)  by  acldiu(,'  at  'he  piid  theieof  ihe  fol- 
lowing new  claase: 

"(9)  training  for  .students  ni  both  sexes  for 
orciipations  dominated  by  the  other  sex.". 

ibi  Section  123fa)(6»  of  siirh  Act  l.s 
amended — 

(U  by  insfiting  immediately  ;ifier  .-sub- 
clause (D»   the  following  new  svibtlause: 

"(E)  dtie  consideration  will  be  given  to 
Ihe  need  lo  encourage  the  training  of  stu- 
dents of  both  .^c\es  for  occupations  tradi- 
Tionallv   dominated   by   the  other  .rex.'"; 

(2)  bv  lede.signating  .subclaiuses  (E).  (F). 
and  (G),  as  subclauses  iF).  iG).  and  (H), 
re..,pecrlvely:   and 

rti  by  s'nking  out    'iind  iD)"  in  subclause 
iFi    (as  redc.si^-nittKl  by  paragraph   (2)  )   ai'd 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof -'iD) .  i\nd  (E)  ■. 
If)  Section  132  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
( 1  (   by  striking  out  rlie  word    •and"  ai   ihe 
end  of  clati-se  lo) : 

12)  bv  redeslgnntlug  clause  (fit  a.s  clause 
(7i ;  and 

\.i)  by  inserting  after  clause  [H)  the  fol- 
low ing  new  clause. 

"(6)  experimental.  developmeiUal.  and  pi- 
lot programs  designed  to  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  students  of  both  se.xes  In  fields 
traditionallv  dominated  by  the  other  sex  and 
to  encourage  the  elimination  of  sex  bias  in 
voc;iti(inal  education;   and". 

Id  I     Section     14;fiai(2)     of    such    Act     Is 
amended  by  liuserting  after  the  word  "broad- 
ened    a  comma  and  the  following:  "particu- 
:  irlv  bv  elimlnatinii  barriers  based  on  i.e\. ". 
ipi  Se<  tlon  leiibMl  )  Is  amended — 
ill  bv  striking  out  subclause  lE) ;  and 
(2i  by  in.seriing  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  sub- 
< lause: 

"(El  are  desiuMied  for  all  persons,  male  and 
female,  who  mav  have  use  for  skills  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  and  Ihe  mainte- 
iiance  of  the  home,  and". 

If  I  I  1  I  .Section  UJIic  I  I  I  mAi  of  such  .'Vet  is 
amended  bv  inserting  after  the  word  "helds  ' 
the  following:  "and  for  increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  changing  role  of  women  in  the 
world  (if  work '. 

12  1  Section  191  Id  (21  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  inimedtaiely  hetore  the 
word  "designed  •  tiie  following:  "free  of  sex 
biases  iind", 

\\(.M>s;s  Euv.vT  tDUCATTcNM,  Oi'Por TtTNi r V 
Act— SErrioN-BY-SEcrioN  Anai  vsi.s 

Sec  2  Amends  Sec.  403  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondarv  Edtication  Act  (Title  IV.  Con- 
solidation of  Certain  Educa'lon  Programs) 
to  require  that  states  spend  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  received  for  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources.  Educational  Innovation 
and  Supporf  on  materials,  program.s  or  proj- 
ects designed  to  eliminate  sex  biases  in  edu- 
cation. 

Requires  that  federal  funds  made  available 
for  librarv  and  learning  resoinces  be  used 
on  a  priority  basis  and  where  possible  in  the 
acquisition  of  non-sex-biased  materials  and 
that  state  plans  include  sufficient  criteria 
to  preclude  ^e.^i  bias  in  such  acquisitions. 

Requires  that  federal  funds  made  available 
for  education  innovation  and  support  b^ 
used  in  a  non-.sex-blased  manner  designed 
to  promote  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
women. 

Amends  Sec  421  of  ESEA  (Libraries  and 
Learnin-  Resources)  to  require  ;hat  councel- 
ing  and  guldaiue  prograius  for  sttidents  give 
special  consideration  to  the  elimination  of 
sex-r"le  stereotyping. 

Amends  Sec  431  of  ESEA  (Educational  In- 
novation and  Support)  to  make  eligible  for 
funding: 

(1)  demons'ra'ion  projec's  designed  to 
promote  new  approaches  to  eliminate  sex 
bias  In  education,  specifically  including  pub- 
lic information  activities  and  physical  trlu- 
cation  and  sports  activities,  and 

(2)  state  and  local  education  agencv  lead- 
ership programs  designed  to  Increase  the  pro- 


portion of  women  serving  in  leadership  ca- 
pacities. 

Note.— Title  IV  of  the  Educailon  Amend- 
ments of  1974  will  be  implemented  onlv  if 
certain  requirements  are  met  in  the  apjiro- 
priation  process.  Therefore.  Sec.  2  includes 
the  following  amendments  to  the  categr)rical 
picgrams  con.solldated  under  Title  IV: 

Amends  Sec.  203  of  the  Elementary  and 
i-econdary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  retjuiring 
that  state  plans  for  Title  II  school  library 
and  textbook  grants  setting  forth  criteria 
to  be  used  in  the  selection  of  library  re- 
sources, textbooks  and  other  Instructional 
materials  provided  under  Title  II  include 
those  designed  to  preclude  sex  bias  Redesig- 
nates existing  .sub.sections  under  Sec.  203(a) 
and  adds  a  new  siibsection  (7)  requiring  as- 
suiances  that  Title  II  funds  be  used  on  a 
priority  basis  and  where  possible  in  the  ac- 
qiiisitlon  of  non-sex-binsfd  library  resources, 
textbooks  and  other  instructionai  materials. 
Amends  Sec.  303  of  ESE.^  to  allow  funds 
under  Title  III  (Supplementary  Educational 
Centeis  and  Service)  i:i  be  u.sed  lor  demr^n- 
straiion  projects  proincting  new  approaches 
to  expand  educational  opportunities  for 
w-omeii.  Including  comprehensive  physical 
education  prr grams  and  sports  activities  for 
women.  Amends  Sec.  30(5  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  retiuiring  that  at  least  15  of 
lunds  granted  In  anv  fiscal  year  under  Sec. 
306  for  special  programs  and  projects  be  u.sed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
women. 

Amends  Sec.  .503  of  ESEA  (gran is  to  stale 
Departments  of  Education  under  Title  V — 
Sirengthening  State  and  L'^cal  Educational 
Af^encies)  by  adding  a  new  Sec.  I.l  allowing 
funds  apportioned  to  the  states  to  be  used 
ff'T  program-s  promoting  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  women,  the  elimination,  re- 
duction, or  prevent|,-in  of  sex  discrlminaiion 
In  education  and  public  information  activi- 
ties to  Increiise  the  awareness  of  educational 
personnel  and  the  public  ci^iicernlng  prob- 
lems relating  to  se\  discrimination.  Amends 
Sec  505  of  ESEA  (Special  Project  Grants  to 
State.s  under  Title  V)  requiring  that  In  using 
funds  reserved  for  special  projects  to  develop 
slate  leadership  In  education  priority  consid- 
eration be  given  to  projects  deigned  to  in- 
crease liie  proportion  of  women  in  leadership 
positions  and  to  promote  equal  educational 
opporiimitle.s  for  women.  Amends  Sec.  521 
(Grants  to  Local  Educatonal  Agencies)  to 
give  priority  In  the  awarding  of  grants  to  lo- 
cal education  agencies  Interested  in  increas- 
ing Ihe  proportion  of  women  serving  in  lead- 
ership positions,  and  promoting  equal  educa- 
tional opportimities  fcr  women. 

Sec.  ;.  Amends  Sec  404  of  the  General  Ed- 
U'-ation  Provisions  Act  to  include  In  the  u.se 
or  funds  for  the  Improvement  of  post -sec- 
ondary education,  activities  de.=  igned  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  women  In  post-secondary 
education.  Amends  Sec.  404(a)(6)  to  allow 
funds  for  the  introduction  of  institutional 
reforms  to  be  u.sed  for  the  creation  of  innova- 
tive administrative  and  educai  lonal  practices 
which  respond  to  the  special  needs  of  persons 
who  have  or  have  had  respon..lbllitles  of  car- 
ing for  dependents.  Amends  Sec.  405(bi(2i 
to  specify  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
women  as  one  of  the  methods  bv  which  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  shall  seek 
to  improve  education. 

iVc.  4.  Amends  Sec.  105  of  the  Huher 
Education  Act  relating  to  state  plan.s"  for 
community  service  and  continuing  education 
proeram.s  bv  requiring  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  capability  and  willingne.ss  of 
institutions  of  higher  educa'lon  to  provide 
eifectlve  coinnuinity  service  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  the  stains  of  women 
Aniends  Sec.  531  i  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment) to  e.<pend  the  u.<^es  of  Part  D 
funds  to  include  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  women  serving  a, 
school  adminlstrator.s,  and  pro<,rams  to  train 
teachers  n;id  oMicr  personnel   to  a'-old  sex 


biases.  AmeiKlo  S>'C.  .541  by  e.spandmg  ,-ri- 
teria  for  grants  lor  Training  Programs  for 
Higher  Education  Personnel  to  include  lim.-e 
improving  equ.<l  <  diu  ,itio;ial  oppor  iiuUie.s 
li>r  women. 

Amends  Sec.  o.'ij  expiiudlng  ihe  riin-i-j;! 
for  making  leader..hip  d.-velopment  awards 
to  In.jude  encouraging  the  part  iclp.-itioii  of 
women  in  vocational  education  leadership 
Amends  Sec  553  to  expand  the  uses  of  ex- 
change programs  grants,  institutes  im  in. 
service  education  for  vocational  education 
personnel  to  Include  program.s  emjjhasizii;^. 
the  preparation  and  r^ficipatlon  of  nieii 
and  women  in  :ireas  of  vocational  education 
teaching  and  uUmitii- tration  fiaciii  ionalJv 
dominated  bv  Ihe  other  sex. 

Sec.  .5.  Amends  Sec.  121  of  tlie  Vocatioi-  i 
Education  Act  of  ]Of,:i  by  expanding  the 
eligible  purpases  of  grants  uir  state  voca- 
tional education  programs  to  include  the 
iraining  of  students  of  both  sexes  for  occu- 
|)ations  dominated  by  the  other  .sex.  Re- 
designates existing  stibsectioiis  under  .Sec. 
121  and  adds  a  new  subsection  iF)  requirin  ■ 
I  hat  state  plans  consider  the  need  to  euMive 
the  training  of  students  for  occupations  tra- 
ditionally dominated  bv  one  sex.  Amends 
Sec.  l:.12  by  expanding  the  uses  of  Part  c 
I  Research  aid  Training  m  Vocational  Eclii- 
crttlon)  funds  to  iiulude  programs  to  eii- 
cour,ige  students  of  both  se.xes  to  paiiicipaie 
In  fields  traditionally  dominated  bv  t)ie 
other  .sex  and  to  enstire  the  elimui.n  ion  of 
sex   bias   in    voiallonal    education. 

Amends  Sec.  113  to  expand  the  uses  of 
Part  D  (Exemplary  Programs  and  Projecis 
Funds)  to  Include  programs  to  broaden  oc- 
cupational aspirations  and  op[)ortuiilties  by 
eliminating  barriers  ba.sed  on  sex  Amencli 
Sec.  IGl.  relating  lo  Consumer  and  Home- 
makiug  Education,  by  requiring  tiiat  stale 
plan.s  Include  provisions  for  all  person.,  who 
have  use  for  skills  relating  to  the  estahiL.h- 
nient  and  maintenance  of  the  home,  ratler 
than  JUst  those  who  are  entering  the  work 
of  the  home.  Aniend.s  Sec.  191  b.v  e:cpaiKlir.g 
the  uses  of  P,.it  I  I  Curriculum  Developm»nt 
in  Vocational  and  IVchnidi;  EdiKiuioii) 
funds  to  Include  the  development  and  dis- 
semination of  vocational  edticaluni  materirils 
which  increase  awareness  of  tlie  changing' 
role  of  women  in  the  u.jrid  of  work  and  al.,<) 
requires  thai  curriculum  m.-neilal-,  developed 
or  disseminf.ied  under  Pan  I  ix  iree  of  sex 
biases-. 


R-  Mr.  H.-\SKELL  'lor  Itmisell 
and  Mr.  Gary  W.  H.'iRxi  ■ 

S.  1331).  A  bill  to  nmenti  the  act  of 
AuKUit  20.  1963.  ;is  amendrd.  relati:v4  to 
the  construrtion  ol  mint  buildmiis,  Rr- 
lerred  to  the  Coiiimitlec  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Ur'oan  Affairs. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Pn-idenl.  the  biil 
I  am  introdiK-utg  today  would  amhor- 
i/.e  construrtion  of  a  new  mint  in  Denver. 
Colo,  Similar  Ie:;islation  v.-a.s  pas.'-cd  by 
the  Senate  June  27,  197.?.  but.  unfoitu- 
iiately.  was  not  acted  upon  b;--  the  Huii-e 
(jf  Representatives. 

Tiie  new  mint  ftHihi.v  is  nece.ssar.c  to 
l-.ceo  pace  with  the  rapidly  increa.sing 
need  for  coin.s  in  our  economy.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  (inly  two  mints  in 
the  entire  country,  one  at  Piiiladelphia. 
Pa  .  and  one  at  Denver.  Colo.  Tliese  two 
niint:s  are  now  coining  about  9  billion 
coins  per  year.  E.stimates  indicate  we 
will  need  double  that  amount  of  coin-.— 
about  18  billion  pieces — by  1980. 

Tlie  old  mint  facility  in  Denver,  which 
began  mintint;  coins  in  1906,  i.s  a  historic 
buildiiiK  and  is  the  most  popular  touri.st 
a'tr:Ktion  in  Den\er.  handling  some  4 
tnillion  tourists  a   >ear.  I  wi.sh  it  were 
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|;(.i:,-ible  lo  exii^.iitl  oi  ret-iai.-  the  c.\!-i.in'j 
mint  in  a  wa.v  tiiat  would  meet  our  e.\- 
pandiuK  need  for  coins.  But  it  is  not. 
The  building  itself  will  be  prc-ci -.Til  hu- 
historic  purposes. 

Tiie  new  mint  will  Iium-  a  cLipaciiy  oi 
2,j  billion  pieces  )ter  year  v.hich  is  a  500- 
peiient  increase  over  the  existing  facil- 
it,v.  The  Conures:-  ha.s  already  auihori/ed 
,;nd  approiH'iated  funds  to  plan  for  tlie 
lieu  mint  and  to  acquire  tlie  propt>it.\- 
■.line  the  new  fatiliiy  will  be  located 
■['he  new  mint  will  be  l()(at(.-d  in  liie  P.' i  k 
H:!l  .section  of  Dentei-. 

It  should  also  be  noted  ihai  ilie  clm- 
lent  mint  has  an  extellent  record  with 
respect  to  minority  liuin;;  practice.'^,  :ird 
I  feel  confidiMU  tii.u  t!:ai  ncord  v  ill 
continue. 

Mi'.  President.  I  v.j-  ciisaiJiJoniitcl  tiic 
.lUthorizing  legi.^Iaiion  did  not  clear  both 
the  Senate  and  the  ILmse  of  Represent- 
atives durin-  the  ft:-!f!  Omgress.  I  ho!.H> 
that  my  collca^iiic-  od  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee oil  Bankui,::,  ;!,'ii-ii:L;  and  Urban 
Affair:-  will  s,,,.  (■,,  ;i,  .^.t  ,ji-omi)tly  tm 
tliis  lc;;islalio:i.  Coinp:inion  legislation  is 
beiiif:;  introduced  m  ilio  House  of  Repre- 
.<icatalive.s  wheie  it  will  be  refeired  to  the 
Committee  on  Pn'.-hc  Worlds,  Last  Con- 
gress the  commiiiic  .uted  favorabl.v  on 
the  Senate  bill,  li  passod  the  Senate 
unanimously.  A  nia.jiu-itv  of  our  col- 
leafiucs  in  the  House  of  Kepresenlfitivcs 
voted  favorably  on  it,  nut  ciue  to  the  par- 
liiUiientaiy  situation,  v  liicii  required  two- 
tliirds  of  the  House  i,,  sus(..eiKl  the  rules 
to  pass  the  bill  the  241-  to  143-vote  in 
iavor  01  ii  was  i,o  \,,U's  sh,,i-t  of  approval. 
Mr.  President.  1  a-':  miiinimous  con- 
■sent  that  the  lexi  oi  ihe  lesi-^laiion  be 
printed  at  this  piiim  ui  tiie  Rtronn. 

There  beins  no  ob.ieetion.  the  bill  was 
e:dered  to  be  print-:  in  tlv  Ruivn:  as 
follows : 

.S    l.i  ;.. 

r-r  It  CiKittril  1)11  the  Si  imi,  unci  Ihius,' 
oj  lieprc.'>enl,itirp.<  of  the  United  Stat.-.'^  of 
Awdien  in  Coiigrc-iS  a!<>..-iiib!rrl.  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  August  20,  isii::i.  a-  fmunded 
(31  U.S.C.  2S»4).  is  fuilher  am.  r.cled  to  read 
«s  loUov.-s : 

■'Sr.c.  4.  Xlierc  is  hereby  an;  li.  iii/oii  lo  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  ajipropviated.  lor  each  fis- 
cal year  which  begins  after  June  30,  liHi:?, 
:wid  ends  before  July  1.  1983.  .-uch  sunis  ns 
may  he  necessary  lo  carry  out  i  his  Act .  c\cepi 
dial  the  aggreyate  of  sums  appropriated  un- 
der thi:-,  section  siiall  not  exceed  sio.i.nOO  duo 
(March  1975  price  Ic'rl-).  Sums  appropria:  ( <1 
to  tlie  Depanineiii  o;  Uie  Treasury  for  the 
puvpo-e  of  this  Act  may  !)•■  av:ii!,ib;e  lot 
trail  .fer  to  Die  Adiii:ni-.tr:.i,„-  ol  GeiM-r.'! 
Sei-i,es  to  iciir.iii-  avail,!'):-  uni^l  cNiK^micI  ' 


By  Mr,  BAYH: 
•?.  1340.  A  bill  to  rttiuiie  iJcriodical 
tiraiu  ial  disclosure  by  ofucei-.s  and  cer- 
t;>in  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
inent.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
R  lies  and  Administration 

Mr.  BA\H.  Mr.  President.  I  ha\e  lonfr 
^'■vn  concerned  v.ith  Rrowing  public 
f.nicism  and  loss  of  ( trnfidcnce  in  Gov- 
fiiimcnt.  More  than  4  years  a  so  in  order 
tf-  redre.ss  this  situation.  I  introduced  a 
•jill  aimed  at  establishing  a  new  stand- 
;"d  of  conduct  for  public  officials,  the 
Otnnibtis   Disclosure    Act.    Tliis    legisla- 


tion was  ail  outgrowth  of  the  lessons 
we  learned  during  the  debate  over  the 
ciualifications  of  Supreme  Court  nom- 
inees in  1969  and  1970.  The  need  for 
this  bill  has  not  diminished.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, indeed,  the  revelatior.s  of  Watei- 
pnte  have  given  even  more  impetus  for 
its  enactment.  In  liLdit  of  this  need  Mr. 
President,  toda.v  I  am  introdmin-  the 
Omnibus  Disclosure  Act  of  lOTa. 

In  the  not  so  distant  past,  we  saw 
l);inner  headlines  day  after  day.  week 
aiicr  week,  which  furnished  disclo.sures 
undermining  the  already  shaky  faith 
1)1  our  citizens  in  their  {ioverniui  iii  in 
'-eiieral.  and  wliich  crodt  d  public  con- 
tiiience  in  the  integiity  of  i.niblic  oiiiciads 
and  the  electoial  in'ocess  iit  I'art  ii  iilar. 
The  impact  of  tlic  Walt  rf.tite  altair  a'ui 
related  scandals  on  public  conCfUiiee  in 
r,nv  ijoluiial  proi  ass  rcsinr- -'ni -  iinthinu 
les.-  than  a  national  tra;;ed,'.". 

I  nfortunately.  as  a  re;ul',  li.n  iiiar.y 
Americans  believe  the  tactics  ;.nd  nio- 
ialiiv  OI  Watergate  represent  the  norm 
111  iiie  .'iihtical  and  goveiiunental  proi- 
e  s.  J  lor  one.  emphatically  belirte  tiie., 
do  not  leinesent  the  norm.  Most  moi 
wild  seek  and  serve  in  high  iniblic  ofrue 
ai-e  .t^ood  men.  honest  men  wlio  d'slic 
noihin;;  more  than  to  make  this  a  beitei 
\. Olid  for  our  children  and  our  children's 
children.  But  it  is  clear  that  when  the 
I'Ublic  has  more  faith  in  its  parbage  col- 
lectors than  it  has  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
tile  House  oi  Representatives,  or  tlie 
Presideni.  tho.se  who  seek  or  who  .serve 
in  liiKh  jHiblic  office  have  an  obli.ijatioii 
to  take  every  step  possible  to  liel])  restoie 
and  as.sure  faith  in  the  ba-ic  honei\ 
and  iiutgriiy  oi  our  Government,  oui 
ixihiical  piocess,  and  our  ijiiblic  officials 

1     I"-!    iiioiiis   ,^  I    nisc:  o-i  I:;     i.].,\:yi 

y.':  f  .jncern  about  the  prowiir-  loss  (,i 
conudcncc  in  our  political  system,  our 
Government,  and  our  public  officials  is 
not  new.  I  have  long-  believed  that  the 
source  of  all  governmental  jjower  is  in  tht: 
con.=ent  of  the  governed  and.  therefore, 
it  the  people  are  .supplied  with  sufficient 
information  about  their  elected  officials 
and  ai3pointees.  the  people  will  fashion 
workable  standards  of  conduct  in  the 
voting  booth.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
mo,st  effective  means  of  insuring  that 
public  officials  are  re.sponsive  to  the  high- 
est ethical  standards  is  to  make  the  jjcr- 
sonal  affairs  of  public  officials  and  those 
w  ho  seek  high  public  office  an  open  book. 

That  is  why.  long  before  anyone  ever 
iutird  of  Watergate — in  1967 — I  voted 
I'  r  legislation  to  require  Congressmen 
te.i'i  eandidate.s  for  Congress  to  disclose 
thei!'  I'ssets,  liabilities,  gifts,  and  outside 
income.  It  was  my  concern  for  insurin' 
integrity,  basic  honesty  and  sensitivitv 
to  conflicts  of  interest  which  might  tend 
to  undermine  public  confidence  in  our 
s.vstem  of  .Uistice  that  led  me  to  oppose 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1969.  It  was  this 
concern  which  led  me  to  introduce,  in 
1970  and  again  in  1971.  a  Judicial  Dis- 
qualification Act  and  an  Omnibus  Dis- 
closure Act. 

I  supported  the  Senate's  eff(,>rts  in  1973 
to  amend  the  Federal  Campaign  Refoj.'ii 
Act  to  include  provisions  strengtheniiig 
existing    financial     disclosure    rermire- 


meii!-.  i:nd  was  keenly  disa:.i-.".-ii-.ted  ih.w 
these  provisions  were  dropi^ed  during 
conference  comniiitee  considerations. 

While  I  think  many  of  thee  initial 
efforts  ntark  a  good  he;;ii.nir.,'J.  I  feel  tliat 
V. e  must  take  the  opiiortuniiy  before  us 
to  enact  moie  meaningful  Ic'islntioii 
such  as  the  bill  I  am  introducing  todav 

Ii.    O.MNrers  UIStLOSl'RE   .«l  I    OF    19T.-. 

My  bill.  Mr.  President,  provides  lot 
uniform  personal  financial  disclo.-ure 
reports  by  all  employees  of  the  Federal 
Goveiumeni  whetlicr  in  the  e.\pci;fi\.-. 
legislative,  or  .iudicial  branches,  who 
have  an  income  in  excess  of  S18.000  per 
year.  If  conflicts  of  interest  exist,  tlie 
public  has  a  right  to  know,  and  tijc.-e 
disclosure  re.norts — open  for  public  in- 
spection— will   provide    that    knowledge. 

Und.-r  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  all 
I'c'di. lal  employees  and  officers  eainin--: 
over  .S18.000  mu-t  file  with  the  Comp- 
'..  Ii.  r  General  of  liie  United  States  by 
Ah..  1  of  each  .\car.  ilie  follow' ing  in- 
fomuiiion:  Fii'st.  the  ideniit\-  and  v^Iue 
01  interests  in  real  or  personal  property 
w (11  111  more  than  .S.iOO:  second,  creditors 
n  uhom  more  than  .$1,000  is  owed  and 
tii:-  iimount  ol  each  such  debt:  thini. 
d.  iliiv;.  in  seiiiiitics  a.nd  commodities; 
iouiiii,  tian,  actions  jii  ical  pj-opcrtv; 
filth,  gifts  of  more  than  $100:  sixth,  the 
auKuint  and  source  of  each  contributiu.-i 
to  defray  campaign  or  office  exiicnsCs: 
and  seventii.  exeepi  m  tlie  case  of  a  noi>- 
ira  iimbci'.l  candidate,  the  identity  ,  . 
e;'i  li  client  w.ho  iJays  more  than  sl.OOii  lo 
a  lav.  firm  witli  whicli  the  individual 
I  ic.eicd  by  the  act  ia  associated. 

lU       IsiPHOVrAIENlS     OVEti     F.XISTINC     J-BWiU-.S 

-\!  this  time  it  is  imuossjbU-  foi-  Ihe 
f'liblie  lo  '.iain  access  to  this  information. 
A  patchwork  of  congressiona.l  rule.-,  a 
.judicial  conference  re.-oluticn.  an.d  an 
Executive  oider  compose  the  present 
financial  disclosure  laws.  None  oi  the 
disclosure  provisions  are  suificiently 
comprelieiisne  in  the  type  of  finaneiai! 
information  required  to  be  disclosed  m 
in  the  individuals  reciuired  to  file  rei.ioii- 
Furthermore,  none  of  the  i)rov)sions  :  i- 
low  for  significant  iniblic  disi  lo-ui'e  oi 
fii'.ancial  interests. 

Tlie  Federal  .indicia i.v  i  iJicseiuly  suh- 
icet  to  a  re-olution  passed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  on 
Alarch  18.  If^Ti).  This  resolution  retreats 
considerably  from  the  comprehensive 
pul.)lic  disclosure  adopted  at  riie  beiiest 
of  former  Ciiief  .Jn-tiie  V.'aiu-n  :•;  ,Juue 
of  1969. 

The  most  reieni  ii-olution  lequires 
all  Federal  .nidges,  except  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  to  file  a  eonfidt  niial  fin.tndal 
disclosure  report  with  a  spc'-i;!]  commit- 
tee of  the  .Tuchcjal  Conference.  I  lie  con- 
ference of  their  ciicuit.  and  the  clerk  erf 
iheir  court,  E  :(  h  judge  nu;,~i  di,sclo.se  his 
total  ineo!!;^  lor  extia  .ii;dici.il  services 
such  as  le.-tunnL'.  teaching,  ar.d  serving 
as  executor  of  an  estate.  He  must  iteinize 
.-ources  of  income  and  gifts  of  over  SlOO 
Each  judge  nuisf  also  ix-port  v  iiether  he 
has  knowingly  participated  in  any  deci- 
sions in  which  he  or  any  member  of  h:s 
houschol  "  had  a  financial  interest,  or  ii 
he  has  engaged  in  any  transaction  in- 
olving  ;-eeuriues  or  pro;:.crty  of  a  party 
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to  a  ca-se  pending  before  him.  Finally. 
he  must  report  any  positions  held  In  any 
organization  whether  or  not  compensa- 
tion IS  received  therclor. 

Members  of  Congress  are  subject  to 
pro\i.dGnr.  of  the  House  and  Senate  rules. 
Rule  44  of  the  rules  ol  the  House  requires 
Members  and  officerii  of  the  House,  then- 
principle    assistants,    and    professional 
staff  members  of  House  co;nmittces  to 
file  ronfidcnliiil  disclosure  reports  with 
the  Committee  on  Standard.-^  of  Official 
Conduct   The  reports  require  an  individ- 
ual  to  di.sclose  sources  of  over  $5,000; 
capital  gains  of  over  $.5,000  from  a  single 
sMurce— ot!icr  thin  .>ale  of  a  residence; 
non-Government  reimbursement  of  over 
$1,000;  interest  and  position  in  busines.se.s 
from  which  he  received  SI, 000  or  more 
:ind   which   deal  with  the  Government 
and  are  .subject  to  it.s  regulation:  and  the 
names  of  professional  organizations  witJi 
which  he  associated  and  which  account 
for  over  $1,000  of  his  income.  The  House 
does  provide  for  limited  public  disclosure, 
except  that  the  amount  of  profe.ssionai 
and  service  income,  and  the  market  value 
of  busine.ss  interests,  reported  under  the 
act  remain  confidenlia]  FurthTmore.  an 
individual  is  informed  of  each  reque.^t  to 
examine  his  public  rei)ort. 

Senate  disolosure.s  are  mdde  tn  the 
Comptroller  General.  Only  gifts  in  the 
apgresate  amount  of  S50  or  more  and  the 
amount  and  .=^ource  of  each  honorarium 
of  $.300  or  more  are  publicly  disclo.scd  All 
other  financial  infonnation— Federal  ta.x 
return;  amount  and  source  of  each  fee 
of  SI, 000  or  more:  name  and  addre.^s  of 
e.uli  bu.-ines.s  or  jnofessional  corporation. 
firm,  or  enterprise  in  which  he  was  an 
officer,  director,  partner,  proprietor,  or 
employee  and  from  which  he  received 
compensation  and  us  amount;  the  iden- 
tity of  real  or  personal  property  worth 
$10,000  or  more;  the  identity  of  each 
trust  or  otlier  fiduciary  relation  in  which 
he  held  a  benefirial  interest  having  a 
value  of  $10,000  or  more:  the  identitv 
of  each  liability  of  .S5.000  or  more  owed-^ 

individually  and  jointly  with   spouse 

and  the  source  and  \alue  of  all  gifts  in 
the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  $50  or 
more  from  a  single  source— is  confiden- 
tially disclosed. 

Members  of  tlie  executive  branch  are 
recjuired  to  file  disclosure  reports  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  No.  11222,  of  May 
19G5.  The  order  apphes  to  all  Federal 
executives  over  GS-13  Federal  execu- 
tives are  required  to  report  basically  the 
informal tion  a.--  Members  and  employee.- 
of  the  Senate,  except  that  Federal  execu- 
tives are  exempt  Irom  reports  of  outside 
les^'al  activity  and  licni  detailed  reports 
of  outside  income.  The  Executive  order 
and  the  civil  service  rules  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto  also  are  more  relaxed 
for  members  of  the  President's  staff  and 
for  consultants,  who  serve  throughout 
the  Government.  There  is  no  provision 
for  piibHc  disclosure. 

The  Omnibus  Disclosure  .^ct  would 
correct  at  least  six  .'substantial  failings 
in  the  existing  pattern  of  regulations. 

First.  The  existing  provision^  are  com- 
pletely lacking  in  uniformity.  My  pro- 
posal would  bring  order  to  this  area.  Tlie 
Omnibus  Disclosure  Act  leqmrcs  mem- 
bers of  all  three  branches  of  Government 
to  file  the  same  di.scIosure  report  with 
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the  Comptroller  General  by  May   1   of 
each  year. 

Second.  Tlie  existing  provisions  do  not 
require  disclosure  from  all  who  should 
be  covered.  For  example,  tiie  Hou.^c  rules 
CO  not  cover  candidates.  The  Judicial 
Conference  rules  do  not  cover  Federal 
judicial  emplovees  otlier  than  judges,  nor 
do  they  apply  to  Supreme  Court  JusUces, 
The  Executive  order  does  not  cover  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  The  legis- 
lation I  propose  covers  all  of  tliese  indi- 
viduals, including  employee.^  of  any 
branch  of  Government  paid  more  than 
$18,000  per  year  and  candidates  for  Con- 
gress, the  Presidency,  and  the  Vice 
Presidency, 

The  third  problem  with  existing  provi- 
sions is  that  they  do  not  require  sutlicient 
information  to  be  presented.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Senate  rules  require  disclo.sure 
only  of  debts  of  over  S5.000  and  interests 
in  real  estate  of  over  $10,000.  The  Omni- 
bus Disclosure  Act  requires  disclosure  of 
debts  of  over  $1,000  and  creates  no  excep- 
tion for  residential  mortgages;  it  requires 
disclosure  of  real  estate  valued  at  more 
than  $5,000  and  goes  beyond  most  of  the 
existing  proMsions  to  require  dr^closure 
of  income  over  SIOO.  The  act  also  requires 
disclosure  of  any  dealing  in  .securities  and 
commodities  or  transactions  in  real  prop- 
erty and  it  requires  disclosure  of  gifts 
worth  more  than  SIOO  and  any  contribu- 
tion to  defray  campaign  and  office 
expemes. 

Fourth,  The  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act 
V  ould  ehminate  many  of  tlie  loopholes 
111  existing  law  by  the  use  of  detailed 
attribution  rules.  Under  most  existing 
provi.>ioiis,  an  individual  c.ai  receive  ben- 
efits through  some  unknown  third  party 
and  not  be  requh-ed  to  disclose.  My  pro- 
posal attributes  to  any  individual  the 
assets,  liabilities,  receipts,  transactions, 
and  gifts  of  persons  acting  on  his  belialf, 
members  of  his  family,  corporations  of 
wl'.icli  he  owns  hulf  the  stock,  and  shares 
of  partnerships  and  trusts,  depending 
upon  hi.^  interest  therein. 

Fiftli.  The  Omnibus  Di.sclo.sure  Act.  if 
eiiactcd.  would  finally  de.il  with  tiie 
problem  of  oui.-ide  law  jjractice  by  pub- 
he  servants.  Tlie  act  requires  all  indi- 
viduals except  ncnincumbcnt  candidates 
to  list  all  law  firm  clients  who  paid  more 
than  $1,000  in  fees.  It  further  requires 
an  explanation  of  whether  the  client 
requested  the  service  of  his  law  firm  be- 
luie  or  after  he  entered  Goveriiiiient 
service.  Moreover,  the  individual  must 
identify  anv  administrative  or  judicial 
action  in  which  the  United  States  was 
a  prty  and  the  client  was  represented 
by  th  t  firm.  Tins  portion  of  tlie  act 
Is  modeled  directly  after  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  six-cial  committee  on  ethics  of 
the  a.s.-^ociation  of  the  bar  ol  ilie  city  of 
New   York. 

Sixth,  and  mrst  important  of  all.  The 
act  would  require  complete  public  dis- 
closure of  all  of  the  above  information. 
No  existing  provision  requires  full  dis- 
closure to  the  public,  and  in  this  respect 
the  current  l.'w  is  fatally  deficient.  I 
propose  that  the  information  required 
by  the  act  be  filed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  made  readily  available  to 
tiic  general  public. 
I  recognize  that  there  will  be  .some  who 
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will  consider  this  disclosure  legislation 
to  be  an  unw.rranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy.  To  those  outcries  I 
only  answer  that  the  loss  of 
111  this  instance  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  incrca.scd  public  confidence  in 
Government  which  w ill  result. 

In  order  to  indicate  my  good  faith  in 
pressing  for  this  le:.usl.ition  and  mv  con- 
cern for  the  voters  to  have  access  to 
detailed  information  on  elected  and  ap- 
lioinled  ofncials,  I  have  made  a  public 
financial  di.-closure  of  my  assets,  habili- 
ties.  and  income  each  year  beginning  in 
196y.  I  will  do  .so  again  this  year,  al- 
Ihouth  such  a  disclosure  is  still  not  rc- 
(luned  by  law. 

In  addition,  I  have  required  each  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  earning  $18,000  a  year 
or  more  to  file  a  simil  r  detailed  financial 
report.  I  initiated  this  practice  in  1970. 
and  will  continue  to  require  it  i:i  the 
future. 

The  process  of  restoring  the  i/uhlic's 
faith  in  politics  and  Go\  ernment  v  ill  not 
bo  an  easy  one.  But  if  onough  of  us  who 
hold  or.ice  are  willing  to  press  forward 
with  lei'.islation  such  as  I  am  introducinc 
today,  we  can  do  mucii  toward  restoring 
the  political  process  to  the  position  of 
respect  it  must  have  in  tiiis 
country. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  a  copy  of 
my  bill  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
be  inserted  in  the  Recohi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printL-d  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

s.   1340 

Vi-  It  enacted  by  the  Scnittr  and  House  ol 
lU-i're^entaiii-e.i  of  the  United  States  of 
A'nrrica  in  Congreafi  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  •Omnibus  Di-closure 
Act  ol  lyVo". 

LrfTNTrlONS 

Sec.    102.   As   ii^ed    in   thi.s   Act   - 

(1)  the  term  •Federal  oilicer  or  etni.lnyee" 
means  any  Member  of  Congre.ss,  consire.s- 
.sional  empldyee.  Federal  executive  officer, 
Federal  execatiie  employee,  caiidld.ite.  Fed- 
er.i!  Judicial  otficer.  or  Ffder.il  JiidicI:.] 
einplovee. 

(Ji  The  tt'.'n^  Member  of  Coii!,-re.ss'"  meaiij 
aiiV  Member  or  Member-elt>ct  of  the  Senate 
(.r  Hoii^  of  Represeiitaiives.  and  each  Resl- 
de:n  Commis.-ioner  or  Resident  Commls- 
s:oner-clPct  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives 

(Jl  The  term  "congre.ssloiial  emplovee" 
nicuis  any  Individual  (other  than  a  Mem- 
ber of  Con|.;res.s)  who  is  an  elected  officer 
ui  llie  Senate  or  House  of  Re:iresentatives  or 
an  employee  ol  ilie  Vice  Pre.-ldent,  the  Con- 
yret,c;,  either  House  of  the  Congress,  or  any 
Member  of  any  commUtee  of  the  Congress, 
and  wlio  receives  romieiis.ition  di.sbur.sed  by 
liio  .Spcretarv  of  the  -Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  at  the  rate  oi 
$18. 000  or  more  per  annum. 

(4)  The  term  "Federal  executive  officer" 
means  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  tiie  United  States,  any 
civilian  o:l;cer  of  the  United  States  (other 
tna.i  a  Federal  Judicial  ofJioer)  appointed  by 
tlie  Presldei)'  by  ar.d  with  the  advice  and 
coii-seiit  of  the  Senate  or  serving  mider  a 
rece.-,s  appointment  made  by  the  President, 
and  any  commts-sioiied  officer  of  any  of  the 
Aimed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty  for  a 
[  criod  of  more  than  thirty  days  (as  such 
ttriiis  a.'-e  defined  by  section  101,  title  10, 
Uni'ed  States  Code)  who  receives  basic  pay 
at  the  rate  of  $18,000  or  more  per  annum. 

(5)  The  term  Federal  executive  employee" 
means  any  civilian  officer  or  emp'.oyee  of  any 
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e:;eiiii:vc  or  Miil;iary  dcjji.rtmeiit,  ag,cncy,  or  (•))    Within  thirty  days  irrier   ■■uq  .X.,.{_-  o:i  j.)-.  .-.--laiit    to  paragraph    iHi    of  section   4iai 

office  of  the  United  State.-,,  or  any  independent  which  any  Individual,  not  otlier.  i,^e  si  Feci-  with  respect  to  aiTy  year  the  identity  of  any 

iiij'-ncy.  corporaiior..  or  other  instrumentality  eral  officer  or  employee,  becomes  a  candidate,  client  of  a  law  firni  o"f  which  such  individ.al 

-it  the  Uniied  States,  uho  receives  compen-  such   individual   shall   file   with   the   Comn-  i.s  or  llien  was  a  panntr.  or  with  which  In- Is 

siti<.n  disbur.-ed  by  tiie  Uiiited  States,  or  by  troUer  General  a  financial  disclo~.iire  report,  (  r  then  was  oil.erwisr  a.ssociatrd  pi'..fessii.u- 

.-iir'h  department,  ajevay.  office,  corporation,  conrorming  to  the  requirements  of  this  Aci.  ally,  such  report  shall— 

or  ."'tlier  insmimer.tality.  at  the  rate  of  .*18,-  tor  tiie  calendar  year  preceding,'  i;,o  date  on  (1)   state  wliether  the  client  «o  ideulU'ed 

OcH)  or  more  per  amunn  and  who  is  not   in-  \W\,'\i  he  became  a  candidate.  ^a-  a  client  ol  (hai   linn  beiore  the  date  rn 

eluded  within  any  of  the  clashes  ol   induitl-  ,(■)   Service  rendei-ed  by  an  imi"  alual  as  :;  which  the  iiid;\idual  submit  ting  thi.t  roj..    re 

yv.\\^  described   in   paragraphs    (2i,    (3k    i4i.  c.aigre.s.sional    employee.     Federal     executive  bechuie  ft  Federal  otlicer  or  emplojoe;  and 

i7)  .:ii:d  (8)  of  tlili  section.  I'uiplo.vee,  or  Federal  judicial  cmplr:yee  for  a  (2)    identify    anv   legal    or   adminl.strini   e 

i<ii    The  term  •■crtnclidr.-e"  means  ain    in-  t;c;iod  not  exceeding  thirty  davs  in  the  au-  acrion    or   proceeding   in    whiih    the    Ui.iied 

ciUidual   who  ha.s  voluntarily  qualifjod  as  a  ;,;v-i,te  during  anv  calendar  vear  shall   luil  States  or  unv  departmem  or  Kgencv  iheic.'f 

candidate  m  any  piimary  election  to  be  con-  he  con.-idered  to  be  such  >ervice  durin-  that  ^'.as  an  uiterested  pai-iv  and  waih  reuard   u 

dii.;ed  within  any  Slate  for  nomination  as  a  ,;  r  for   the  pmposc.-,  of   this  .section.  vvhich   that   client   was   repre-emed  hv   ih.>i 

c.iididatc   for    election    as    the    President   of  ,a,     xo    individual    shall    be    required    hv  i.-' m  durlr-  ( h.it  vear. 

ilie  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  a.j.^  section  to  hie  more  than  one  lim.ia  1..!  ,    ...im  rr..-    T,.-,r- 

t-intcd  States,  or  a  Member  of  Congress,  or  d-clc-ure   report    lor  anv  calendar   \ca;  ^        , -,^        "    ^        '     '^ 

s\ho  has  qualihed  a,  a  candidate  in  any  gen-  '  •-"  ■  "^"    '■"   F"'  t'"*  piirpost-  <l  lia.-  Ai' . 

eral  or  special  electivn  to  he  conducied'with-  ccMiNis  oi    KiPums  ,;;,Te  shall   bo  aitribi'ted   id  ai  y   indi'idu-a 

111  any  State  for  elecrion  to  anv  such  position.  ■*'i'-  ^04.   (a)   Eacli  financial  d:-^closiux-  re-  reqtiired  to  rih'  a  linancial  di.sclo.'^ure  report 

<7)     The    term    '  i-'ed»ral    Judicial    officer"  P '-'^  reeuiied  to  be  filed  by  any  indi\idual  'i-e  asset.*,  liabilities,  receipts,  and  trpji-i.c- 

mcans  any  justice  f>r  Jr.due  of  a  court  of  the  '.:!.der  this  Act   for  any   calendar  \ear  sliaU  lions  of.  ai;d  gifts  to — 

L'nitcd  States  (a*  ile:iiied  Ijy  section  4."il,  title  c.pu'ain  a  full  and  complete  statement  of —  i  1  t   any  person  actliiy  on  belia'.f  oi  i.i    i-  • 

J8.  United  Stau-s  Code) ,  th.e  Tax  Court  of  the  '  '  t   the  identity  and  val'.ie  ot  each  interest  the  accouia  of  sudi  individual; 

IMcd   States,    the   United   Slates   Court    ol  iti  real  (»r  personal  property  having  a  value  i'-'  the  .spouse  anil  ininor  childroii  of  .-^oiti 

.Miln.u-v  Appeals,   the  Uniied  .S-ates  District  hi  excess  of  .S500  of  wliich  su<  h   individual  i'di\idual: 

Court  for  the  District  of  the  Catial  Zcnie.  the  "-s  the  tA.ner  at  any  time  during  that  yea'-;  (s()    any  corputatioii  of  which   such   liidi- 

Di'-trict  Court  of   the  ViiL-in  I-huids.  or  the  < -' i   the  identity  of  each  creciitor  to  whom  \l'lnal  'iwns  50  per  (.•entnm  or  mire  of   ipe 

Ui-^'ricr    Court    of  Giuiin.  mid   i.ic-    luU-iine  .-.eh  Indh  idual  at  any  time  durinu  thai  year  oiustanding  cuplt,»l  stock: 

fai'ed  Slates  mugi.-traii  i.  -.cil  one  or  more  legally  e!Ll(  tceaiile  nnaii-  '**    J*  share  of  any  partnership  of   %U;ir-ti 

l8)   The  term  '  tederal  JucUci.il  employee'  ci,!   oiiligations.  ixjieregating  -^il.OOO  or  more  ''"^i'  individual  is  a  partner,  or  with  whii  !i 

means  any  officer  c.r  eniiiioyee  of  any  court  a    d   the    nature   and   amontii    of  eacc.    -cc'.i  ''**  '**   associ.acd.  dftermined    in  accordunci- 

nuvned  in  pai-agraph  (7l  other  than  a  Justice  (•■'i;.^a' ion:  '•^'"'  t''*"  extent  of  hi.-  partnership  or  otiac 

Ol-  Judye  01"  tli;it  .nin-t.  and  any  officer  or  em-  i.t)   the  value  atid  .source  oi  each  item  C'f  ''''eresi  tlterein; 

ployee   of    the    Adminis!  rai  ive    Office    oi    the  iiiennie,  including  honoraria,  and  each  item  t-^i  iuiy  revocable  uu.~i  "f  which  such  iucU- 

Lai'ed  Stiitc,  Court-.,  who  receives  iroiU  ap-  ot  reimbursement  lor  e.xpcnditiire  other  than  '  i'lnal  was  a  settlor;  and 

proi)ria!ed  funds  oi   the  Uniied  States  com-  the  exact   co.st   of  transportation,   e.xccedinit  "''  ;*  share  of  any  trust  or  estate  of  "  hi'-'i 

pensaiion  ai  the  i;ic  i.i   4!8,ono  or  moi-e  per  Jslml    in    value   received    by   sccii    ic.di   itica.I  ''''  I'^'icidual  i,s  a  beuenciar-.  deternnu.  .1 

annum  cln  inir  that  year;                   "  '"    "ctcrdance    with    the    present    actual    or 

(9)    The  term   ■incoine"   inc. lus  each  iie.n  i  4)  each  dealing  in  securities  or  ecu, i-.c  d,-  "'"  narial    '.alno    ol    his    beneficial    Imere  l 

01  income  from  whatever  -.uuce.  whether  or  ;;<■.-  by  .such  Individual  during  that  year-  '!  erein. 

not  taken  into  account  for  purpo.ses  of  com-  i.">)  each  purchase  and  sale  of  real  prcpcrl  v  '*'*    Paragraph    loi    and  pi.raur;  ph    |6,    if 

pitiing  the  tax  imposed  l)y  chapicr  1  ol   ihe  ,.;■   any   interest  therein   bv  such    indlMdtia!  ^>i'^»ection    (a)    shall    not    require    the    di— 

internal  Revenue  Code  oi'  l!t.^4.  dcriiii;  that  year;                                             ■      -  ■  ,!osiue  by  an\-  individual  of  any  informutii-n 

(101    The  term  •'.-ei-itrity"  mean^  aii\  sccti-  iiii"r!ie  nature,  .source    ;.i;d  ->.'iie  c'  t,  "'^ '"ch  he  d<^es  not  pos.sess  and  which  he  is 


riiy  as  delined  in  see;ioM  l'  oi  the  Sectiriiits 
■Vci  of  19H:i.  as  amend. al  i  l,i  U.S.C.  77bi. 

Ill)  The  term  "commodiiy"  means  anv 
etiinniodi'y  as  defined  in  seclion  2  of  the 
Coiiiniodi' V  F:-vch.,n^.'  .\.".  a^  amended  |7 
i'SC  21. 

ilL'i  The  term  "dealing  in  .securliies  or 
commodities"  means  any.  ai-quisition.  hold- 
ing, withholding,  iisp.  iraiisfer.  disposition,  or 
other  transaciit.n  involving  any  seetniiy  or 
eommodiry. 

(13)  The  leri'i  -i-oLiu,,!  (anij);,:jn  cx- 
iieii.se" 


,    „  ,  political   campaicit  expense  or  anv  conurcs 

hutinn     T         ",""""='^r-   P">  "»>"'.   di^tt-i-      ,,,,,,,,1  ^n^^e  expense  of  su^h  indiv  dua 
bution.    loan,    advance,    depo-it,    or    gift    ot 
money  or  anylhing  ot    \  ahi.'.   made    for   the 
pur 


precluded    by    th.c    terms    ol     a    triwt     !i-i'  u 
a<  rrvrii-^;, 

iic.  '07.  The  Comptroller  Gi.ur.a  .s..,i^! 
prepare  and  supply  to  individuals  obliLUitd 
i)\  this  Act  to  lile  tinancial  di.sclostne  re- 
ports, i.pprcpriate  forms  for  sncii  report  , 
and  shall  piescribe  reculations  L->>verning  the 
preparation  nf  such  reports  Such  reguUnhi..-, 
-shall  (li  specify  tie  detail  in  which  eacti 
category  of  information  shall  be  stated  in 
linaucial  di.sclosiire  reports  Jiled  tn.der  thl- 
aid  Act,  (2 1  specify  the  method  by  which  the 
8i  tiie  identity  of  each  olient  v.lio.  during      value  of  property  and  interests  tiiereln  si. nil 


L,!:-  of  money  or  property  received  l)v  .--ii.  1. 
I'lci.idual  during  that  year  from  each  .-icrce. 
o'i.er  than  his  parents,  spou.se.  and  chiulren, 
from  v.hom  such  individual  duiii  g  that  ;  o..'- 
rtceived  one  or  more  such  gilts  l-,a\:i'g'  an 
a-'i-egate  'alue  of  ,$100  or  more: 

i7i  the  amount  and  soiirce  (•'  eacli  eoii- 
tf.ie.fion  received  during  tliat  ve^ir  bv  him. 
or  to  his  iiuowledge  by  any  other  indiv idiial. 
political  committee,  or  other  organisation  (.r. 
ills  behalf  or  for  his  account  to  defrav  anv 


purpose   of   influencing    the   nominal    "     i    r      ^^JV^^^  whtle  such   individual   w.ts   a      he  ascertained  for  the  purpo.ses  of  this  Ac. 
tlectioii.  or  election.  oTativ  candidate  1-^rteri.i  orf,cer  or  employee  oi  her  ii^.an  a  can-      raid    (3.    contain   .such    other    requirement. 

(141     The    term      con-resMmvi    oiiue    e-<-      '''"-l-'r^-  !«'<*  1°  any  law  firm  of  whi,  h  .-uch      as  the  Comptroller  General  may  determine  to 


peiise'  .  when  used  witii  respec  ttt  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  pidndes.  but  is  not  Umlted 
to.  expense  incurred  by  s;u  h  Memljer  for  anv 
of  the  foUowir.g  objecs:  ti-avel  to.  from,  and 


ii. dividual  is  or  then  was  a  parcner.  or  -.vith      ''**  i-eccs-,..i\  lu  carr.,  out  the  purpose-  ot  th 
which  such  individupl  is  or  then  was  other-      ^'^'■'■ 
wi^e  associated   professionally,   one  or   mor( 
ito-  in  an  aggregate  amouiu  e-<ceeditip  *I.Ol;0; 


ec  Fi!  If    i>:sr"Ecrio':     of    nEPnsis 
Sfc.   108.   (a)    Eacli  hnaiicial  di.-^.loMo-c  re- 


w;ithin  the  State  or  eon-.vo-,Mon.d  district  of      f  ;''.^,  *!.' i':^!'!!]..*'''^  P'!"!'""!""  ^!'''",';' :.  ''I^'''^;      P<''-t  fi'<>d  under  this  Act  sliall  be  placed  in  -. 


the  Member:  printing  and  oHier  expen.-^es  in 
connection  wiih  the  maUini;  of  .-peeches. 
nev>-letters.  and  reports  lo  co,i-,tituents  of 
the  Member:  expenses  <  ;  radio,  television. 
n:id  news  media  method-  o;"  reporting  to 
constituents  of  the  Member:  telephone,  tele- 


lo  .11. y  iufi;\idual  who  is  a  FvUei.i 
entployee     <=til(-ly     tiy     ■'.-■rtve     c: 
'•:"i(lidare. 

il'i    Whenever    dttring    a.iy   ca'.e 
anv    individual   while   serv  in 


hcil- 


ii'e  winch  siiall   be  estal)lished  by  the  Gen- 
eral Af-counting  Oii.ce.  Jhe  Comptroller  Gen- 
,  eral    .Miall    piei)a;-e   an   appropriate   inde-<   to 

ca.c'  r.i.r    'ear     thai    hie    to    lacilitute    the    identiticaiion   o. 
.        ,  ,  -    "■■■  •'   congre--      and  access   ,o  all  lepori^,  hied  bv  or  on  be- 

tonal  e„,pioyee  receiver,  any  contribution  to     „,,„-  of  each  individual  v  hich  are  ,-onrninr.,i, 


a  any  time  in  lliat  hie. 
lii)    Excapt    as  otherwise  provided  b-    ilii- 


gr.iph,   posfa^e.   and   stationarv   expenses   hi  ^'■'"'■''''•"  any  political  campaign  expen.se  or  anv 

e\ce-s  of  allowances  provided 'by  law;    sub-  <■'''""i^t'es.■'ionaI  offiice  expense  on  beha'i   r.i   or 

s-criptions  to  iie-.v-ocners  and  other  neriodi.  '"''   ^'^^   account   of   a  Member  of   Coi  .,res,-.  ,,,    ,   ..               ,           , 

eals  published  whiiit'i  the  St  a- e  or  c^on^re-'-  ''  '■'^'  --lowledge  by  such  Member  as  to  the  ^T^^^' ^       ■        I  '?"','    T  ""''   "•"  '"■ 

•■^ional  district  of  the  Member-  and  sfiff  com  -^^'"''P  or  amount  of  such  contribution,  such  '       "         "   '    individual  who  is  servln- 

pei-ation  and  ti-av,  l  ni  ex.  e-,s  of  allowante  congressional    emplovee   shall    file    wi:h    the  '":  '^  '•<^<''''''  ""i"''"  ">•  employee  at   tne  time 

iHovided  bv  hvvv.  Comptroller  General  on  or  beiore  Miv  i  ci  '"   ^              ''*^  "'   "'^*  report  shall  be  main- 

MN-.ANCiM.   Drsvt.si  ;,.    RLQi  ,p,  „^^;,  ^l^e  uext  Succeeding  calei-:dar  vear  on"  behalf  '"'"-^  '"  ''""'"  '''''  ""  '°"*''  '^'^  ■'•"^''  hidividual 

S:r.  103.   ,a,    0,i  or  before  Ma^-  1  of  e.ch  '"'  -^"^'^  ^I^'"^"'  «  l'^"^"^'^'  disclosure  repor  :TJ'   T'       Tf  •■  -'*'   *   ^'""^'''^   "^''''   '"' 

calendar  year,  each  indiv  dual  wl  o  la^'er  ec  "'  "'  ^''"''^"S  '^'^  information  which  sm-h  Men.-  "  "^  ^^^   r             i  T  ^"T  ''''"  '"'  '""^ 

^t  any  time  during  the   procedin-  caFend    '  ''^'  ^'-"^'^^  ^''"'-^  '^^^■'  ^^^'^''^^d  "••■  •"'•'"^.-ction  '"    -':'■]   ^'''"'.^-  .^"^^'   '■"'■^'   '^P"'"    "  =  ^^   '^^ 

vear  a,s  a  Federal  o.ticor  t.r  emplovee  other  '"'    '"  ^^P°''^  ii  ■="<■'>  info'-maiion  hid  i>een  "■'■    ^•'^'■'"''"'  J'"^, '"  •'  candidate,  or  who 

"ban  a  candidate  sliall  file  with  tlie  Conm-  rt*^^'''^<'d  to  him.  ;*  "»'  »  federal  officer  or  employee  at    the 

troller    General    a    financial    disclo.sure    re-  ^^w  ,  rnr  <  cti  .ms  ,u»f  ,'1,  n^- *"""'■,  °,V^"'    '''P"''- f'^''   '''■ 

Pon.^onforming  to  the  require.nents  of  this  S:c  105.  Whe.iever  any  Fed^.d  o;.cer  or  S'^;!:?  Z  Tl  ^^ -IZ.  h  [^";tp;..f  i'; 

employee   other   than    a    car.did.te    reports  filed. 


Aft.  for  Eitch  pre rc-ding  year. 
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(c)  Under  tuch  reasonable  reijulatlons  ns 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe,  re- 
ports contained  in  that  file  ai:d  the  index 
thereto  shall  be  made  available  for  Inspection 
by  members  of  the  ptibllc  durln'^  business 
hcviirs  of  the  Gfneral  Accountinj,'  Office. 
■  (d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  fnrniih 
U>  the  Attorney  General  upon  request  a  true 
and  correct  copv  of  any  financi.il  disclosiue 
fport  contained  In  that  ftle 
PENALry 

Stc  109  Whoever,  being  an  individual  re- 
quired by  this  Act  to  file  any  iiaaiicia!  dis- 
closure report — 

(  I  »  willfully  fails  to  I'lU  such  report  within 
the  period  oi  time  prescribed  by  this  Act: 

(2)  files  any  such  report  containing  any 
Information  which  Is  false  or  misleading, 
with  knowledge  or  \\ith  reason  to  bellc-ve 
that  .such  information  Is  false  or  mlsleadlnt;: 
or 

(3)  files  any  such  report  from  -which  there 
hns  been  omitted  anv  Information  required 
by  this  Act  or  bv  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  to  be  contained  therein,  with 
intent  to  conceal  such  information, 

shall    be    fined   not    more    than   $20,000.   f.r 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both 

CONGRESSIONAL     RULl^ 

Sfc.  110  (A)  This  section  is  enacted  by  tlie 
Congress: 

( 1 )  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respe'-tlvely,  and  this  section  shall  su- 
persede other  rules  of  each  such  House  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsistent  there- 
Aith:  and 

(2)  With  full  recoRultlon  of  the  constliu- 
tional  right  of  either  House  to  chance  the 
provisions  of  this  section'  (=o  far  as  relating 
to  such  Hou.>:e)  at  anv  time,  In  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House 

(b)  Rule  XLIV  of  the  Standi!:|L-  Rules  of 
the  Senate  and  rule  XLIV  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  hereby  repealed. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

S::c.  Ul.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
lirst  day  of  the  second  calendar  year  be',iin- 
ning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

StclION-BY-SECTTON    SUMMARY    OF    "THJ. 

Omnibus  DiscLOsrsE  Act' 
Section  I — Tlie  act  may  be  referred  to  a? 
tlie  "Omnibus  Disclosure  Act  of  1975." 

DFFINmONS 

Section  2— This  section  defines  fourteen 
terms  which  are  used  In  the  act. 

FINANCIAL    DISCLOSrRE    REQITHT  MENT 

Section  3— This  section  requires  members 
of  all  three  branches  of  government  to  file  a 
financial  disclosure  report  flth  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  or  before  May  1  of  each 
year.  The  dusclosure  requirement  applies  to 
all  Federal  judges  and  ju-llces.  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  all  Members  of 
Congress.  The  provision  also  applies  to  Fed- 
eral officials  and  to  those  employees  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  CoI^gresa  Itself,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  the  exeiutive  branch  who  receive 
more  than  $18,000  a  year  and  have  served  for 
mere  than  .iO  days  Candidates  for  Congress, 
the  pre.stdency  and  vice-presidency  are  also 
re(|uired  to  file  disclosure  reports  within  30 
dii'  s  of  becoming  a  candidate 

CONTENTS    OF    REPORTS 

Section  4 — The  disclosure  reports  required 
must  contain  the  following  information:  i  li 
the  identity  and  value  of  Interests  in  real 
or  personal  property  worth  more  than  S500, 
(2»  creditors  to  whrm  more  than  $1,000  L- 
owed  and  the  amount  of  each  such  debt.  CJi 
sources  and  amount  of  Income  greater  than 
$100.  i4)  dealing!  In  securities  or  commodi- 
ties. (5>  transactions  in  real  prrperty.  (61 
nature,  source  and  value  of  each  non-familv 
tift  of  more  than  $100.  (7)   the  amount  and 


source  of  each  contribution  to  defray  cam- 
paign or  office  exprnses  and  (8)  except  in 
the  case  of  nonlncumbent  candidates,  tlie 
identity  of  each  client  who  pays  more  than 
81.000  to  a  law  firm  with  which  "an  individual 
obligated  under  the  act  is  associated. 

LAW    FIRM    CI.IENT.S 

Section  5— Those  who  list  lav.-  firm  clients 
under  section  4  must  swe  whether  the 
client  iought  the  senices  of  the  individual's 
law  firm  befoie  or  after  he  entered  govorn- 
menc.  The  individual  must  also  list  any  ad- 
muiistrative  or  judicial  aotioii  la  which  the 
United  Slates  w.is  a  parly  and  in  which  the 
client,  wao  represented  by  that  firm. 

ATTRtBUTION    RULES 

Section  6 — This  section  attributes  to  any 
individual  required  to  tile  under  section  3 
the  a.s3ets,  liabilities,  receipts,  transaction 
aiid  gifts  of  (ll  any  person  acting  on  the 
individuals  behalf.  (2|  his  ImmedUte  fam- 
ily. (U)  any  corporation  of  whlcli  he  owns 
more  than  one  half  of  the  stock.  (4)  a  pro- 
portionaJ  share  of  any  partnership  of  which 
he  is  a  partner,  and  (5»  certain  trusts  and 
estates  depending  on  his  Itnowledge  and 
i.il.rest. 

FORMS   AND   PECriAnONS 

Section  7 — The  Comptroller  General  shall 
supply  forms  for  reports  required  under  the 
MCI  and  shall  pre.T,cribe  regulations  governing 
*lic  preparation  of  such  reports. 

PUBLIC    INSPECTION    OF   RETORTS 

Section  8 — The  Gener.il  Accounting  Ot!:ce 
shall  keep  a  file  of  financial  disclosures  re- 
ports, open  to  p\ibllc  Inspection,  for  a  period 
of  five  years  aftsr  e.^ch  individual  lea\es  gov- 
ernment service. 

PENALTY 

Section  9 — Any  individual i.  v.ho  falls  to  file 
within  the  time  period,  files  false  or  mis- 
leading information  or  omits  information  is 
subject  to  a  $20,000  fine,  or  5  years  ImprUon- 
ment  or  both. 

COKCRZSSIOI4AL    RULES 

Section  10 — Congress  exerci-ses  its  rule 
making  powers  to  repeal  Inconsistent  rules 
of  each  house  and  to  explicitly  repeal  Rule 
XLIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  me  Senate 
and  Rule  XLIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  H'^use  oi 
Representatives. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Section  11— The  act  takes  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  year  after 
enactment. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  1341.  A  bill  to  cstabli.,h  a  200-mile 
Marine  Pollution  Control  Zone.  Relerreci 
to  tiie  Committee  on  Commerce,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Woi-ks,  by  unanl- 
mou.s  coasent. 

200-Mn.E    MARINE    POLLXTTION    CONTROL   ZONE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol .Alt  Amendments  of  1972  and  the 
Port.s  and  Watenvay.s  Satety  Acl  of  1972 
to  extend  US.  vessel  pollut;  i:i  control 
.jurisdiction  200  mile.s  from  our  coast. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972  and  the  Ports 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972  af- 
firm our  country'.-,  jurisdiction  over  pol- 
lution from  ve.sseLs  in  our  territorial  .seas 
which  presently  extend  3  miles  from  our 
coastHne. 

The  Ports  and  Waterv.avs  Safety  Act 
mandate.?  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  promulgate  design  and  con.-mic- 
tion  standards  with  which  all  vessels  of 
certain  cargoes  must  comply  for  the  pur- 


poses of  reducing  the  pollution  of  our 
territorial  seas  and  our  coastline. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Conirol 
.\ct  gives  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  authority 
to  establisli  liability  and  penalty  limits 
for  discharges  of  oil  and  hazardous  .sub- 
stances into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  Stales.  It  also  gives  the  Envircn- 
mcntal  Protection  Agency  authority  to 
establish  standards  of  performance  for 
vessels  to  contml  the  di.-,chaige  of  sewage 
into  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

The  :'me.:<ime;-.t  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  extend  these  same 
jurisdictions  to  a  limit  of  200  miles.  It 
would  continue  to  ivQuire  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  lu'oniulgale  regula- 
tions to  achieve  the  ob.iectives  of  the 
Porf.s  and  Waterways  Safety  Act.  and  it 
would  ri-qiiire  the  .Administrator  of  the 
Environment:!!  Protection  Ajtcncy  to  .set 
limits  of  liability  for  discharges  of  oil 
and  li;i/ardous  substances  and  standard.s 
of  performance  contrjUir.g  tlie  disciiaree 
of  sewage  from  vessels  in  tlie  200-niiIe 
zone,  just  as  1k^  presently  has  that  le- 
spon  ibility  out  to  the  3-mi!c  limit  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  .Act. 
I  believe  Conc;re.-s  sliould  consider  such 
an  extension  of  i^ollution  cjiitrol  juris- 
diction for  several  reasons. 

First,  pollution  of  our  coastal  waieis, 
our  coa.^lline.  and  the  oceans  continues 
at  an  accelerated  rate.  There  is  no  need 
to  detail  the  increasin':  threat  that  oil 
pollution  from  vessels  poses  to  the  marine 
and  coastal  environments  of  this  Nation. 
The  significance  of  this  threat  is  under- 
scored by  a  study  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  whi.vh 
rpcentlv  found  that  "oil  flu'oulrs— in 
m.n-sive  proporti-'ns  infecl  ne:irly  700. (joo 
sr;uarc  miles  of  blue  water  frcm  Capg 
Cod  t.i  the  Caribbean  Sea."  SufTice  it  to 
say  that  the  waters  surrounding  the 
United  States  and  tl'ie  U  S.  coastline  con- 
tinue to  be  polluted  by  discharges  of  oil, 
liaz:u'dous  substances,  and  sewage  from 
vessels,  creatinT  .substantial  hazards  to 
the  resources  of  the  marine  and  coastal 
environments  including  fish,  shellfish, 
wildlife,  marine  and  coastal  eccsyslems. 
and  recreation  and  scenic  values. 

Second,  while  pollutirm  continues  to  be 
a  serious  and  i^otentially  devastatinT 
in-oblem.  the  international  community 
has  been  unable  to  take  effect ivc  remedial 
measures.  Last  year,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization,  a  United  Nations 
si)eciali/ed  agency,  an  international  con- 
vention for  the  prevention  of  pollution 
from  ships  w;is  negotiated  in  London. 
But  the  prescriptions  in  that  convention 
are  inadequate  to  reduce  pollution  to  an 
acceptable  level.  Many  of  us  had  hoped 
that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
w  juld  successfully  address  this  problem. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  tlie 
conference  at  Caracas  a.s  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation.  I  was  disappointed 
to  find  that  pollution  control  was  and 
continues  to  be  relegated  to  a  low  prior- 
ity, and  many  coimtries,  perhaps  a  ma- 
.iority,  have  made  it  clear  that  they  do 
not  desire  strict  standards  for  pollution 
control. 
Many  believe  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
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Conference  will  adopt  a  lowest  common 
denominator  consensus  in  the  pollution 
area,  and  thus  fail  to  resolve  the  problem 
of  continuing  vessel-source  pollution. 
Furthermore,  if  conventions  like  the 
IMCO  Convention  and  a  Law  of  the  Sea 
rieaty  are  ultimately  accepted  by  the 
international  community,  they  will 
e.^t:iblish  the  basis  lor  internationally 
aneed  standards. 

It  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  con- 
cept of  those  conventions  for  the  United 
Slates  to  pass  domestic  legislation  which 
imi^lements  those  standards;  which  al- 
lows the  estabhshment  of  stricter  stand- 
ards: and  which  permits  the  adoption 
of  additional  measures  necessary  for  the 
i)i'oteclion  of  our  marine  environment. 
Delegations  at  Caracas  did  agree  that 
tlie  treaty  would  sanction  a  200-mile 
zone  In  which  coastal  states  would  have 
iurisdictional  rights,  and  one  of  those 
rights  must  be  vessel -source  pollution 
control. 

Finally,  other  measures  imolving  ex- 
tension of  U.S.  .jurisdiction  are  now 
being  considered  by  Congress.  A  bill 
which  would  extend  .jurisdiction  over 
fishing  to  200  miles  was  approved  in 
committee  last  year  and  has  been  intro- 
duced again  this  Congress.  I  have  sup- 
ported that  bill.  In  1974,  both  Senate  and 
House  committees  considered  bills  which 
would  establish  a  system  of  U.S.  regula- 
tion over  deepsea  mining,  and  those  bills 
have  again  been  introduced.  Control 
over  pollution  of  our  coastal  area  and  the 
ocean  is  no  less  important  than  the  pro- 
tection of  our  fishing  interests  and  our 
mining  interests. 

Some  governmental  agencies  and  offi- 
cials believe,  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  national  extensions  of  jurisdiction 
are  "nwise.  They  argue  that  such  exten- 
sion, have  questionable  foundation  in  in- 
te'-national  law  and  may  prejudice  our 
efforts  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  treaty 
which  will  be  generally  accepted  bv  the 
international  community.  I  do  not  now 
agree  with  these  arguments. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  thus 
fnr  have  pointed  to  the  fact  that  a  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty  will  not  adequately 
resolve  the  pollution  problem.  Thus, 
while  it  may  have  been  sensible  not  to 
consider  national  legislation  when  there 
(vas  a  substantial  probability  that  a  Law 
of  the  Sea  Ti-eaty  would  address  this  is- 
•nie  adequately,  that  situation  no  longer 
exi.>ts.  Furthermore,  even  if  a  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  were  to  establish  an  in- 
ternational regime,  the  United  States,  as 
I  have  indicated,  would  still  want  to  have 
the  authority  and  the  jurisdiction  to 
adopt  stricter  standards  and  additional 
measures  for  the  ocean  area  surrounding 
its  coastline. 

Negotiations  under  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  begin  agam  this  month.  I 
hoije  our  negotiators  will  recognize  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to 
Pi-etect  its  coastline  and  surrounding 
waters  from  vessel-source  pollution.  I 
believe  this  bill  will  help  in  their  con- 
sideration of  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■^^ent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  tb.e  R 
follows : 

S.  1341 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  ui.ii 
of  Representatives  of  the  United   st 
America  in  Congress  assembled   lluu 

TITLE    I 

Sec.  101.  Section  311(a)  of  the  Ficlcra! 
W.iter  Pollution  Control  Act  -Amcndnieiits 
of  1972  (86  Stat.  862)  Is  amei^dcd  i:i  add  a 
i.ew  paragraph  as  follows — 

"(15)  'navigable  waters'  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  includes  tho-e  waters  defined 
in  section  502(7)  and  the  belt  of  tlie  stris 
which  has  as  its  inner  boundary  tl!C  <niter 
limit  of  tlie  territorial  seas,  and  ns  its  .sea- 
ward boundary  a  line  drawn  so  ihat  each 
point  on  the  line  is  197  nautical  miles  Irom 
the  inner  boundary  or  is  coterminous  with 
a  water  depth  of  200  meters,  which  ever  i.s 
further  seaward;  except  that  in  any  area 
between  the  United  States  and  a  loreiyn 
country,  wliere  the  line  of  equidistance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  such  foreign 
county  is  less  than  200  nautical  miles,  there 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  line  measured 
.■^eaward  197  nautical  miles  from  the  outer 
limit  of  the  territorial  seas,  such  line  of 
equidistance." 

Sec.  102.  Section  312(a)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  Amendment.';  of 
1972  (86  Stat.  871)  is  amended  to  add  ;\  nev,- 
paragraph  as  follows — 

"(10)  'navigable  waters'  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  Includes  those  waters  defined 
in  section  502(7)  and  the  belt  of  the  sea.s 
which  has  as  its  inner  boundary  the  outer 
limit  of  the  territorial  seas,  and  as  its  sea- 
ward boundary  a  line  drawn  so  that  each 
point  on  the  line  is  197  nautical  miles  from 
the  inner  boundary  or  Is  coterminous  with 
a  water  depth  of  200  meters,  wlilchever  is 
further  seaward;  except  that  in  any  area  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  foreign  coun- 
try where  the  line  of  equidistance  between 
the  United  States  and  such  foreign  country 
is  less  than  200  nautical  miles,  there  .shall  be 
substituted  for  the  line  measured  .seaward 
197  nautical  miles  from  the  outer  limit  of 
the  territorial  seas,  such  lir.e  ol  equidis- 
tance." 

TITLE     II 

Sec.  201.  Section  102  of  the  Port.s  and  Wa- 
terways Safety  Act  of  1972  (86  Stut.  424)  is 
hereby  amended  to  redesignate  subsections 
(b)-(e)  as  (h)-(k)  respectively  and  to  in- 
sert new  subsections  (b)-(g)   as  follow.s — 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  'navigable  waters'  means  the  waters  of 
the  United  States,  the  territorial  seas,  and 
the  Marine  Pollution  Control  Zone. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  'territorial  seas'  means  the  belt  of  the 
seas  measured  from  the  line  of  ordinary  low 
water  along  that  portion  of  the  coast  which 
Is  in  direct  contact  with  the  open  sea  and 
the  line  marking  the  seaward  limit  of  the 
inland  waters,  and  extending  seawaid  a  dis- 
tance of  three  nautical  miles. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  'Marine  Pollution  Control  Zone'  means 
the  belt  of  the  seas  which  has  as  iiji  inner 
boundary  the  outer  limit  of  the  territorial 
seas,  and  as  its  seaward  boundary  a  line 
drawn  so  that  each  point  on  the  line  Is 
197  nautical  miles  from  the  inner  boundary 
or  is  coterminous  with  a  water  depth  of  200 
meters,  whichever  is  further  seaward:  except 
that  in  any  area  between  the  United  State? 
and  a  foreign  country,  where  the  line  of 
equidistance  between  the  United  States  and 
such  foreign  country  is  less  than  200  nau- 
tical miles,  there  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
line  measured  .seaward  197  nautlc.il  mile> 
from  the  outer  limit  of  tlic  teri'iiorial  se.'i.s, 
such  line  of  equidlitance. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  'Secretary'  means  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  i.s  op- 
erating. 


"if  I  Fur  tlie  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  'Administrator'  means  the  Administra- 
tor of  tlie  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
"ig)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  tli? 
term  'standard  of  performance'  means  a 
standard  for  the  control  of  the  discharge  ci 
jJoUutants  which  reflects  the  preatcsi  deiirte 
vf  effluent  reduction  which  the  Administr.-i- 
tnr  determines  to  be  achievable  through  au- 
plication  of  the  host  :ivail.ible  demonstratea 
control  technolopv,  proce-s-ses.  opeiatu..; 
methods,  or  o;her  aliernativcs  Includnv:, 
which  practic.-ib;e.  a  stnndaid  pcriniitint.-  xv't 
discharge  of  poUutants." 

Sec.  202.  i a i  Tlie  fir.st  sentence  cf  sub- 
section (3)  of  .•section  4417a  of  the  Kcvlsed 
Statutes  of  tlie  United  States  (46  US  C. 
391a (.  as  amended  bv  the  Ports  and  Wate:- 
vavs  Safety  Act  of  ir.72  1 86  Stat.  424'.  i^ 
hereby  amended  lo  insert  the  phrase  "and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (4i. 
b  hrv".  bcUveeii  the  wori'-,  •  ajijihc  -  ■  r.n  i 
".such". 

(bl  Sub.sec-tiri:i  (4>  of  such  secii<'n  4417.* 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  herein  redo;.- 
nated  as  subsection  (5)  and  is  amended  t  i 
!u-,?rt  in  t  <e  lir.s'.  se:iicn.e  ti.e  phrase  w 
the  Administrator"  between  the  words  "Sec- 
retary" and  "under":  to  insert  the  phrase 
"or  Administrator"  between  the  words  "Sec- 
returv  '  lui';  ■  sh  lU'  :  to  s^n  e  the  words  -uie 
Administrator  of  the  Eir.ironmentiil  Pro- 
teciion  Agency"  and  in.=ert  in  lieu  iherei  t 
the  phrase  "one  another"'.  The  .second  sen- 
tence of  redesignated  stib.^cciion  (5i  is  liere- 
by  amended  to  Insert  the  phra.se  "and  At'- 
ministrator"  betv.een  ilip  -vords  "cpcret.i!' 
and  "shall".  "  '' 

(c)  Such  section  4417a  of  the  Rcvncd 
Statutes  is  hereby  amended  to  insert  a  new- 
subsection  (4|  as  follows — 

"(4)  (A)  The  Administrator  shall  promul- 
cate  regulations  establishing  standards  of 
performance  for  all  vessels  to  which  thi'- 
section  applies,  wlthni  the  navicable  water- 
Any  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  bv 
the  Secretary  under  .subsection  i'.i).  abo\c 
shall  be  designed  to  :ichie\c  .'-uch  ttandard-- 
of  performance. 

'■(B»    If   the   .^dniii'lstraior  ha.'^   le.ison   f) 
bolip\e   that    ret-ulations   for   the  protection 
of  the  marine  e:uironnient  Dropor.ed  bv  the 
Secretary  under  su'osection  i  :3 1 .  above,  w  ou;d 
not    achieve    the    .standards   of   perfonnance 
set  forth  in  rcgulauoii.s  proniu:gated  bv  the 
Admini.-trator,  or  do  no;  adequatelv  piolec; 
the  marine  environment,  the  Adnifni-'rati  r 
shall    consult    with    the   Secrctarv    and    m.TV 
i-equest   the  Secretary   to  re\iev.-.  "and  repo.-' 
to  the  Administrator  on.  the  ari'vlsabiMty  of 
prescribing  modified,  amended  or  addr.ior.al 
regulations.  Any  such  requert  shall  be  pub- 
lished 111  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  in- 
clude a  detailed  statement  of  tlie  iniorma- 
tion  o:i  which  li  is  b.i,sed.  The  Secretary  shall 
complete  the  review  requested  and  shall  re- 
port lo  the  Administrator  within  such  time 
as  the  Aciininlstraior  specifics  in  the  reques;, 
which  time  may  not  be  less  than  90  davs  frcni 
the  time  the  requc,-,t  was  made.  The  Secre- 
t.iry's  report  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tailed siaienient  of  his  findings  and  the  rea- 
sons for  hi.s  conclu.sions,  ai.d^  shall  be  pub- 
li.-hcd   in   the  Federal   Register,  except    In   a 
case    in    which    tlie    Administrator's   requesi 
jjropo~ed  specific  action  to  he  taken  by  Hie 
Secretary,   and    the   SecretarV.';   report    Indi- 
cates such  action  wUl  be  taken.' 

idi  Subsections  (5)-(l3)  of  such  section 
•14i7a  of  the  Revi;ed  Statutes  are  hereby  rc- 
dc-igiiaied   as  sub-CL-iions    (6)-(14)    re>pcc- 

u-  (■;>■. 

(ci  RerVr-itrnatcd  stibsection  (8i  is  herr-hy 
amended  to  strike  the  word  "(7)"  v.hereve'r 
i:  appear.s  and  insert  in  lieu  ihcreof  the  word 
••(8i". 

(f>  Paragraph  (C)  of  lediMgnated  .sub.sec- 
tion  (8)  is  amended  to  add  the  foUowin;; 
sentences — 

"Not  Liter  ilian  January  1.  1976.  the  Secre- 
i:iry  shall  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  all 
ir.lc?   and  regulations  already  promulgated 


sooc 
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with  respect  lo  Uiii'ed  .Si.itrs-ila;-  ves  .••.  fii- 
ijagta  in  the  coastwide  trade  to  determine 
whe'her  any  stricler  standard'  or  adcUUoiial 
ineiis'.ires  nre  nefessary  or  desira'oie  to  /tir- 
liier  the  yoal-.  oi  this  Act  Thf  Secretary  shalJ 
C;insuli  with  the  Admtr!str»tor  In  uiaUliij; 
su'U  >\sf.e--.inen1s  aud  detern»in'\tion«." 

(g)  Pal■a^;l•;lp^l  iDi  ot  rpdesigiii>ie<l  ftvib- 
seciioh  (8)  Is  amended  lo  ..dd  the  roUo-.ving 
fceat€nce — 

"The  Secvetai'V  and  the  Acirnlnlscrator  ai< 
Rvuhorized  to  esi;«bhhh  s-ricter  standards  cr 
additional  measures  for  the  pro'.ectioi;  of  the 
marine  euviruiiniciU  fir  United  Slates-fla^- 
vessels  enguged  Iti  the  coastwise  trade  th  in 
for  any  vessels  operatin(j[  iu  the  foreign  trade 
and  are  aiirhori;?fd  to  establish  standards 
stricter  than  and  measnre.s  addiiUaial  to 
those  inierna;lon.iIlv  estnbllslied  for  any  ye»- 
sels  to  whk  1  this  section  applies  operaTing 
in  ihc  navi^' (t)le  waters." 

M:-.  MUSKIE  sub^equemly  said:  Mr. 
P:e>;dent.  I  ask  imanlmoii.s  consent  tUii; 
the  bill  I  introduifd  pailier  to  establish  a 
'jno-mllo  marine  pollution  control  zone 
be  jointly  lefeired  to  the  Committees  on 
Commerce.  Foreign  Relations,  find  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFF^KR.  Without 
obicrti'jn.  it   i.s  so  ordered. 


'ii'V    lilill 


Bv  Mr.  CRANSTON' 
and  Mr.  Bnooicr  '  : 
S  1342.  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Einert:ency 
Home  Purchase  A-sist.inre  .'\(  t  cil  1974. 
and  Inr  ot.her  purposes  Reierred  lo  the 
Committee  on  Banking/  Huu.siii:.;  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

f.   lluGKNcv  HoMt;  PfRrfl.ssF:  A.ssisi>r:.  v 
AMrNDMCNrS  Vy    I97.1 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr  President  the 
('implex  role  ol  the  Federal  Oo\eriinient 
lu  housing  had  its  origin  in  a  single 
e\cni  the  collapse  of  the  hoii.MnK  econ- 
o!iiv  duriPti  ihe  Great  Depre:.sion  ol  the 
)r*.^(Js.  SiiK  0  tliat  time  the  Govei  iiment 
i' IS  sriuphl  to  proyide  aid  tw  \eterans. 
liie  elderly,  the  handicajiptcl.  and  other 
less  fortunate  in  our  society  through  a 
wide  yariety  of  housinti  programs.  This 
year  hou.sinc  starts  dropped  to  an  animal 
rate  of  987.000  units  which  was  their 
lowest  rate  in  8  years  and  building  per- 
mits, key  indicators  of  future  buiidins 
acti\ity.  fell  to  fhcir  lowest  point  since 
1946.  673.000  uuns.  off  49  percent  from 
February  of  1974  Unemployment  in  the 
construction  industry  shot  up  lo  22. C  per- 
cent as  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  but  in  hou.'^ing  coiistrui  tion  it  was 
v',->  40  percent. 

In  addition,  the  need  to  provide  decent 


price  sijiirai  i.y  creating  a  houoing  shoit- 
•i'-;e  when  cJiei'pcr  financino;  unlea.'^.hcs 
pent  up  demand.  For  too  lonr;  hou.-inf: 
ha.s  been  considered  by  the  administra- 
tion to  be  an  important  elenieiu  of  our 
coun'er-cyclical  economic  .strategy.  In 
time.-,  or  economic  reces.-ion.  special 
meavu'e'.  cieyi^ncd  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction r,f  hou-sing  have  been  used  to 
stimulalf  production  in  general,  thus  re- 
ducing unemployment  and  Kenfiacinf;  a 
niaior  demand  for  construction  mati- 
rials,  household  furniture,  fixturrs,  and 
so  on.  This  inefllcieiit  roUercoaster  ap- 
proach to  liousint  must  come  to  an  end. 
Government  decisions  to  appropriate  new 
resources  to  hou.sini  do  not  become  ei- 
fcctiyp  immediately. 

In  1968-69  for  example,  the  Conf;rt.s-s 
touyht  to  stimulate  employment  and  the 
Kioss  nati.mal  product  by  emphasiiuim 
housing  production  throUL;li  monclaiy 
p.xpansi.Mi  and  sub,  idles  to  pii\ate  ei.- 
treineneurs.  The  desired  hnusin,^  boom 
did  not  cfjmo  until  1971-72.  last  .' e-ar  I 
coauthoied  alone;  ttitii  Senator  Bkooke 
Ihe  Emeruency  Home  Puicha'^c  A.ssii- 
ance  Act  to  provide  conventional  tandem 
funds  on  a  l-.\eai  basis  to  give  additional 
emeii-^enc;.  relief  lo  the  .saiiLiiny  housiii" 
maiket.  E\en  Ihoiigh  this  projfram  was 
implemented  swiftly,  there  !■,  ucu'-rallv 
a  substaniial  time  laa;  involved  in  any 
shift  of  resources  from  other  areas  to 
hou.sin.r.  For  this  leason  Senatoi  Brooke 
and  I  studied  the  need  for  a  permanenl 
coiucntional  land  -m  progiam  to  be  trit;- 
uered  in  times  of  liiiht  money  and  hiph 
interest  rate.  vhicU  we  are  introdiiciir-' 
today. 

It  is  antici)ir<ted  by  a  maiorify  of  econ- 
omists that  intfrest  rates  will  move  up- 
ward in  the  near  fiitiiie.  Our  oiuinal 
bill  now  Public  Lavv  9.V149.  established 
a  housin'!  fund  of  S7.7.7  billion  and  di- 
rcct.s  the  Secretary  of  flUD  to  make  com- 
iiiitnients  to  purchase  m.-.rt-ages  when 
a  substaiitial  number  ol  families  are  un- 
able to  obtain  moitt;;'.ge  credit  due  to 
high  interest  rates  and  tlie  inability  lo 
obtain  such  credit  threaten.s  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  volume  of  home 
construction  and  is  tk'layin?;  the  orderly 
achievement  of  the  National  lIuusinK 
goals.  This  projjram  terminates  Octo- 
ber 1975.  Thia  amendment  makes 
cliange-s  in  the  law  to  make  tiii.s  a  per- 
manent proaiam.  increase  it.s  elleitive- 
ne.ss  and  bror.rien  tiie  n;n;::c  of  individ- 
ual:; .served. 

Section  313  of  the  Emerscncy  Home 
Purchase    Assistance    Act     of     1974    is 


."■helter  for  our  people  is  not  being  met 

Only  a  fraction  of  Federal  funds  avail-     amended  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of 

able  to  housing  as.-istance  in-ograms  in     additional  inort:;at;cs  co-.erin!;  individual 


1974  have  actually  been  used.  Not  onlv 
low-income  famihes,  but  middle-income 
families  cannot  afford  the  housintr  that 
is  on  today's  market  For  many  families 
the  siiicle  family  home  tradition. dlv  pre- 
ferred by  most  .Ameru.'ns.  has  already 
been  jiriced  out  of  reach.  Inflation  has 
caused  housing  prices  to  rise  faster  than 
family  income.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
400.000  recently  buiU  homes  remain  un- 
.sold  because  they  are  priced  out  of  reach 
of  the  vast  majority  of  families  search- 
ing for  homes. 

Housing  experts  agree  that  tliC  c.vcli- 
cal  slumps  in  the  housinir  industry  be- 
sides preventing  huge  masses  oi  people 
from  buyuiK  shelter,  always  add  to  the 


unit.s  of  conventional  .single  family 
condominiums,  cooperatives,  and  multi- 
famil\-  units.  In  addition,  a  25-percent 
m.inimum  is  mandated  for  the  purchase 
of  exi.-ting  hoasing.  No  point  may  be 
thavjicd  and  the  only  fees  permitted  are: 
1  percent  coininitment  fee.  up  to  2  per- 
cent origination  fee  chargeable  by  the 
lender,  and  three-fourths  of  1  i)eixcnt 
lor  administrative  cost  and  resene 
against  losses.  The  i>rogram  authori/a- 
tion  is  increased  from  S7  '>  billion  to  j.10 
Million. 

The  previous  exclusion  of  convention- 
.  lly  financed  condominiums,  apartments, 
and  cooperatives  from  this  in'ogram  di- 
nnnihed  its  elTectivcncss  considerably, 
'ihe  I.'aiional  As.sociatioii  of  Home  Build- 


ers iJicdu  ts  that  condominiums  will  ac- 
count for  nearly  one  out  of  lour  singip 
family  housing  units  sold.  According  to 
a  Housinu  and  Urban  Development  sur- 
vey, almost  50  percent  of  new  units  for 
sale  in  1973  in  2.'i  major  metropolitan 
areas  were  condominiums.  In  addition, 
the  new  construction  activity  of  the  con- 
dominium boom  U  intensified  by  the 
steady  conversion  of  rental  units  to  con- 
dominiums. I  hope  that  HUD  specifically 
encourages  the  use  of  the.-.e  mortgages 
V  here  there  has  been  a  coiucrsion  of 
rental  lu-o.iect.'^  to  condominium  pio.iects 
and  sub.-tantial  rchiibilitation  has  oc- 
curred and  the  indi\  idual  unit  co.st  i.s 
suitable  for  1  n\  and  i.irKlcr.oe  ir.coiiic 
individuals. 

Under  this  bill,  such  projects  would 
(lUaiily  for  new  and  existing  mortgage 
a.ssistance  where  subslaniial  reliabUi'.i- 
tion  has  occurred  For  tlie  puipose.-  of 
this  program  substantial  rehabilitation 
shall  be  con.ideid  as  having  occurrrd  in 
any  unit  where  at  least  25  pen  ent  c»f 
the  tuial  co.'^^t  of  the  unit  ci^ii  tc  cr- 
trihPted  to  the  cost  of  rehabilitation.  T  ii> 
will  as.-ure  that  shady  rehabilitatici 
jobs  are  not  dont'  on  conri-.^on-  i  •;'lor 
this  I'fogiam. 

V.'ith  housing  .st,,i,~  m  (iccii;  c.  the 
M  iiicl  market  at  a  siaiidsiill.  and  coud  i- 
miniiinis  accounting  for  nearly  a  cjuarier 
of  all  housing  units  sold,  the  exclusion 
of  conventionally  financed  rout.  1  pr))- 
ects  has  al-o  been  particularly  damag- 
ing because  activiiv  in  the  mu'tllamjl' 
sector  has  declined  much  more  diasti- 
crdly  than  buikiiim  of  .-inule  lauuly 
liju-ing. 

Wlnle  .siiii^le  i..milv  siurfs  have  fa!l'-i 
around  35  p?icent.  according  to  GN\iA 
fig'.nc-s  nuiltifamil.v  :-tart:,  have  fallen  al- 
most 8')  percent.  The  inclu-i.jn  of  coa- 
dominiiim  and  multitamilv  rental  apuit- 
ment.s  will  allow  tiie  pro.',ratn  to  pro\iri.- 
a  greater  o\erall  numoer  of  hoiii^ing  uiiits 
and  allow  a  broader  range  of  persons  to 
participate  in  this  jjiogiam.  Recent  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  muhiianiily  rtnit- 
tures  are  mo.st  cconoinicai  in  times  \>  hen 
we  are  laced  with  land  scarcity,  ener-y 
.•■hortages.  and  inflati',>n  in  addition  to 
pioviding  a  r<la'.ivel,\  cheap  form  cf 
homeownership  for  the  poor  and  eldcii.'. . 
I  beliete  that  these  amendments  aie  (!t-- 
sirable  con.sideiing  the  extremely  de- 
pressed state  of  multifamily  starts  and 
the  importance  of  condoiinniuni  unit .  ni 
meeting  lower  income  needs. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  crlii,  i! 
omplaints  about  tiie  ir.anner  in  wl/ic.h 
HUD  dispersed  the  funds  under  tiie 
Home  Purchase  .Assistance  Act.  Many  of 
the  problems  have  been  resolved,  how- 
ever, the  recommitment  ol  funds  after 
liic  reduction  of  the  interest  rate  without 
incrcasiuM  the  amount  of  the  total  funds 
available  by  the  amounts  recommitted  is 
c  deceptive  practice  which  leads  the  Con- 
giess  and  the  public  to  believe  more  com- 
mitments have  been  made  available  than 
Ml  fact.  I  have  .sr.-oken  to  HUD  rtcjue.ning 
tliat  all  rectinimitmcnts  increase  tlie 
present  amount  of  iundi^  available  or 
allow  the  conversion  of  "old"  tandem 
coverage  to  the  new  tandem  by  the  auto- 
matic payment  of  additional  commit- 
ment, fi  es.  Hopefully  on  the  next  Issue 
this  will  be  resolved. 

Tlie  provision  in  the  bill  which  rigidly 
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Tr.jai^ury  rates  have  tended  downward. 
tlicjo   changes   have   created   situations 


ti.a   tlie  interest  rates  on  commitmont ;  Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  per  cpmnin   r:    -,;;e   pi;r'-hrv-n   pra  e   ci    v  a 

to  monthly  variations  on  6-  to  12-year  'Emergency     Home     Purchase     Assistance  property" 

Treasury    issues   has   cau.sed    a    .serious  Amendments  of  1975".  stc    10.  Section   3i3ig)    of   the  Naticnri 

slowdown    in    U.se    of    the    program.    As  „           J'    Section    3(b)     of    the    Emergency  Housing    Act    I.s    amended    bv    striking    out 

Home    Purchase    Assistance    Act    of    1974    is  "$7.750,000.000- and  ln.sertin<'  in  lieu  thereof 

repeal2d.  "JlO.OOO.OOO.OOO" 

u    -1  :                      ^       ,                                .  Sec.  3.  Section  313(b)  (1)    of  the  Xationul  Sec.  11.  .^f-ctirn  .3ri  r  f  Tl>e  N  .r-nn-il  Hm-.: 

Where  builders  cannot  rely  iipon  any  rate  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  ir.g  .-\ct   i.s  r.mendec^   bv  adding  at  hfeid 

remaining  current  during  tlie  period  re-  '  title  38  c-f  the  United  states  Code-   the  the.-eof  ths  following  rew  subsection 

Quired  to  find  a  purciiascr  and  complete  following:  "or  which  are  insured  by  qualified  -(hi    The  SeL-ret.-iry  sh;ill  transniit'to  the 

a    transaction.    One    re;  ult    has    been    a  private  insurers  as  determined  by  the  As.so-  Congress  not   later   thanMarch    15  of  ea'-h 

tendency  on  the  part  oi  builders  to  hold  elation  or  the  out.standing  principal  balances  year   a   report    on   his   activities    under   tlM= 

tlic  commitments  m  evpccmlion  of  lower  o^^'h'^^h  tlo  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  .section  during  the  preceding  ye:,r  and  on  ;.nv 

ir.tere.st  rates.  nl'et"               P-^'^Perty   securing   the   mon-  acUvilies    Jie    anticipates    during    the    yea. 

In  my  view  thi.s  problem  i..  remedied  ^^  sec.  4.  Section  313(b), 2,  oi  the  N.t^.ntU  ^'^  ^^''"^'^ '-'^  ""T^'" '^  made." 

by  our  amendment  which  permits  HUD  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  alter  p,-  \t.-    "r-AVQ-rrivr             ,• 

to  adjust  the  interest  no  more  than  once  •four-famiiy  residences"  the  following:  -(in-  \t        ,    '•'^-^^■'^^'^   '^'^'  liiir.  eh. 

every  6  months  except  in  unu.~-ual  market  cuidiug  residential  units  in  cooperative  cr  ^^'-    Enoc-K.    Mr.    Chufch.    Mi 

circumstances.  condominium  projects)".  Gkavel.  Mr.  PiriLip  A.  Hart.  M:. 

In   summary    I    believe    th'^t    the  ap-  ^^^   ^-  ^i""^"^  'A)  of  t'ce  last  fenter.re  oi  Haskell.  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr 

IMoach  i.s  a  valuable  tool  during  periods  ^fj,'^"  llVu^  ?^"'^  National  Housing  Act  HrwPHREY.  Mr.  L.^xalt.  Mr.  Mc- 

01  hi'di  lu'ere-t  rates  md  tight  money  =-^  ^^'^^'ided  by  stnkmg  out  ■  and  i.s  subject  to  Govehn.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Mrs- 

01    2ic,n  ju  LiL.t  ic.iLs  ana  ugiu  monej  ,  a  mortgage  inr-ured  under  the  Nationui  Hous- 

ar.d  that  it  should  stand  available  on  the  n^p  Act". 

books  with  these  suggested  revisions  to  sec.  6.  clause  (B)  of  the  las-  .-t-nu'iue  -a 

make  it  even  better  as  a  possible  alterna-  section  31  ;hbi  of  the  National  Housing  A>t  ^    ■,!>■>    a  hui 

live   mechanism   to   lessen    the  cyclical  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ^-  t-4>5.  A  tDill  to  govern  tlie  di-clostn 

impact  of  inflationary  high  interest  rates  "iB)  such  mortgage  ij.voUu..  (ii:  ori-:n:.i  "' '^'^'''■'■"^  i'"-''';  ialinlnnnaticm  by  finai:- 

cn  the  housing  market  principal  obligation —  f'i»i  institutions  to  governmental  age;- 

Mr    BROOKE    Mr    P-csident    todiv  '''  '"  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  '"^  singie-famiiv  dwell-  cies.  to  protect  the  constittitional  righ' 

Senator  Cranston  ^ind  I  are  introducing  '^^.'"^i  ^^,,l^TL'^^T.\?"?'  T'  JVf  f  ''"''f "'  °^  "^'  ^"""^  ^'^^'^-^  '''•^*  '  ' 

the  Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assist-  a  r^ka   Hawaii  trSi   thf  orl.n'fot  """'""k  ^'"'•^"''■^.V'^^   invasions  of   pr^- 

A           J          ^          .•     ,,,--      ..  i_        ,  ■  ,  .fiuisKa.  nawaii.  or  uuam,  the  original  pr:ii-  vacv     bv     i)ie<;ci  hinp^     nrofpHnroc     r,,,  , 

ance    Amendments    ol     19 /a.    'Ihis    bill  cipai  obligation  may  not  exceed  .j.^5.000  sinndnrk  ™rnh  1^)1.1^             .         , 

would  amend  the  1974  Emergency  Home  -.U)  m  the  case  of  a  mortgage  covering  :>  S?',,^!,  ?  ,f  f".    f  ^'- ^'°^"'<^  "^  ^"f'' 

Purchase  Assistance  Act.  which  Senator  un.t  in  a  condominium  or  coopciulve  p:(,j-  f^^oi'nii -'O"-     ^^.a    lor    other    purjwses. 

Cranston  and  I  cosponsored.  f"^'-'  "ot  to  exceed  $36,500,  or  Keieried  to  the  Committ  e  on  Bankinv 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  we   are  ■■'"^'   *"  ^^'^  ^a.sc  of  a  mortgage  covorin-  Housm?  tnid  Urban  Affairs, 

mindful  of  the  fact  that  savin-Is  inflows  ^    condominium    or    cooperative    protect    or  bight  to  iinan.ial  piuvacy  act  of   1971 


KiE.   Mr.   PiRCY.  Mr.  Tafi.   Mj 
Thurmond.    Mr.    Tvnnfy.    a-;  i 
Mr.  WEicKEn  >  : 


are  increasing  at  our  titrift  institution.- 


^■V«^=^J""'^H^'"n'^  Structure,  not  to  exceed  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  la* 
I  ..  .  ,■  ,  ,  !>36. 500  per  dwelling  unit:  and  .  ,  .  „,.  t  .  ,  .^  ^»  ■  ^  ^  >..  iuci.i.  ui.  . 
and  t.iat  mortgage  credit  may  be  avail-  sec  7  clause  (Ci  of  the  la"  scu-.te  '  '  ^  Talon,-  wiih  seven  of  my  colleague-, 
able  at  rea.sonable  rates  in  the  coming  ce-.-tion  313(b)  of  the  National 'Hoi'.'.^ing  Act  i-t^;'f'cii-;'--ed  S.  2200.  the  Riglit  to  I-wia-i- 
months,  thus  precluding  the  need  for  is  amended  by  .striking  oui  •■c,;ie-haif'^of  1  '^"■^^' fi'i'-'acy  Act  of  19'i3. 
Federal  intervention  in  the  mortgage  per  centum'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thercoi  '^^''P  bill  forbids  a  financial  in.stituti:.!i 
market.  In  fact.  I  am  concerned  that  "iiuee-quarters  of- 1  per  ventnm  to  cov.r  ^K'lTi  turnin.!  over  personal  financial  in- 
effective ccmsumer  demand  for  housing  n.dmini.^trative  cxpen-e.s  ac.d  •■>  provide  a  iormation  or  information  iliev  are  u- 
couM  diminish  to  the  I'oint  borrowers  reserve  againtt  loss-es".  ouired  to  keep  under  the  Bank  Seer"'- ■ 
will  not  b?  forthcoming.  „^''^-  f-.^^"""   3i3(i3j    c-f   the    Nutum.d  Ad  to  tlie  Government  or  anvonc  els'"- 


Ilo'.vevcr.  Federal  Governr.icut  borrow- 


Housing  Act   is  amended   by  adding  at   Uu- 


unle.xs  the  depositor  has  first  given  hv 


ing  to  finance  the  deficit  could  create  a  •^.^^^^'^^  Jf^^^^t  ^he'Eme"  ^"^^"^  -«"-"t  or  the  information  is  b. 

new   mortgage   credit   crisis,   depending  gency   Home    Purchase    A.-sisianee    Anirud-  "''^  -sought  under  subpena.  Th's  bill  w:  l 

iipcn  what  monetary  i>olicy  tlie  Federal  ments  of   1975,  the  imereit   rate   m   ctTect  fs-ure   that   disclosure   of   a   customer'. 

Reserve  Board  ado;.its  and  is  able  to  carry  under  the  preceding  sentence  ni;-,y  he  ad-  ^'ihk  account  to  Government  officials  aiiri 

out.  With  this  j^ossibility  in  mind  and  .lusted  not  more  often  than  once  everv  si.s  agencies  will  be  govei-nrd  bv  jsroccdtu-'l 

ia  Older  to  provide  against  future  mort-  "^o"ths,    except    that    the    secretary    n-.ay  safeguards. 

gage  credit  crises,   we   are  making  the  P''oyidefo'- more  frecjuent  adj us' ments  down-  i    am    rein'rcducing    this    bi;i    toriv 

ward    If   he    determines    ..uch    action    to    be  along  with  16  of  my  collet 


emergency  mortgage  credit  program  a 


appropriate.  The  A.ssociati.Du  m:iy  not  impo. 


.eagur.-. 


permanent  program  to  be  used  in  cmcr-  an^  ca;couVu'7ohu'^"orot7u.rciarrre''ot'ae-  k  n '"?*"  '^'^  introduction  of  my  original 

gency  situations.  '^Ve  have  also  modified  t'.ian  a  commitment  fee  of  not   to 'exce^  '^'^''  '"'^^  following  Court  decisions  have 

and  imiu-oved  the  i.u-ogram  by  extending  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  mortgaf.c.  '•'^'"^  more  highliyhted  the  need  for  legis- 

it  to  cover  conventionally  financed  con-  iu    connection    witii   the   purchass    of  "any  Iptive  action  in  this  area, 

dominiums,     coonoraiives.     and     multi-  uiortgage  under  this  section,  except  th.it  this  On  April  2.  1973,  tlie  S'.ijircme  Corit 


fimnce  nurchase  of  existing  pronerties.       charge  "in  excess  of  2  per  centum' of   the     '"^'^ch    tlie    serious    constitutional    issue 

The    Banking    Committee    will    hold     amount  of  the  mortgage  in  connection  with     '"'iscd  by  the  act — the  ri-jht  of  an  indi- 

nnrkun  sessions  on  emergency  housing     ^">'  mortgage  which  is  offered  to  the  a=-     vidual  to  have  procedural  and  constitu- 


printed  in  the  Record.  year  to  purchase  mortgages  covering  hous-  prosecuted  under  the  act  nor  were  the' 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection.  the  bill  was  ^"S  upon  which  construction  or  substantial  in  possession  of  the  docments 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  rehabilitation  was  completed  during  the  vi  The  California  Supreme  Court   l-T-,r,-v„ 

icllows:                                                         ,  month  period  immediately  preceding  the  ex-  f  ,,.    ire:    fo,-  ,.„o   I-          I 

I  ecution  of  the  mortgages.  For  the  purpose  !,'".    ''^   fai-ieachmg    decisions   and   for 

^'                              '  of  the   preceding  sentence,  the  term  'sub-  '5'-'--"  i"  tlie  forefront  of  judicial  change 

/..  It  enacted  bu  the  Senate  and  Ilou.^e  of  siantlal  rehabilitation'  means  the  rehabili-  i*i   America,    on   December   27     1974    in 

f4Tco,'/r/"a?~;'4^^^^^^  *""°";  "P"""'  «"d  improvement  of  a  res-  Burrows  against  Superior  Court  unani- 

Congrcs  as.cm}>.cd.  dential   property,   at   a   cost   cf   r.t    least   25  mously  held  that  a  bank  customer  has  a 
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Mdich    Jf!,    1!)T:) 


Icfritiinate  rxpectation  of  privrcy  in  his 
bank  I'tcorcis  and  that  the  California 
constitution  protects  iho-e  records  from 
access  by  law  enforcement  agents  un- 
less pursuant  to  legal  process.  The  court 
did  not  say  whether  the  identically 
worcifd  lourth  amendment  to  tne  U.S. 
Co!\stituiion  also  protects  bank  ciistom- 
er.s'  records. 

In  a  recent  Supieme  Court  case. 
I'luted  States  against  Bisce^lia.  an- 
nounced February  1!>,  1975  the  Supreme 
Court,  upheld  an  admini-trative  sum- 
mons orcierin;'  a  bank  lo  produce  records 
of  all  customer.1  who  had  made  large  cie- 
posit.s  during  the  month  on  the  cliance 
that  one  such  person  may  jia\e  a\oided 
paying  taxes.  The  simimons  did  nni  con- 
tain the  name  of  the  laxpa\cr.  the  t\pp 
(it  tax  and  the  taxable  period.  This  deci- 
--UMi  literally  gives  the  IRS  broad  povvcivs 
to  ( ompel  bank.-~  to  make  available  rec- 
ord.>  01  large  numbeis  of  depositors 
wheie  one  tax  c\afier  is  susjH-cied  among 
tiie  group. 

A  FcbruaiN  Washhigtuii  Pi;>t  editoiial 
reflects  the  consternation  cau.-ed  by  this 
decision,  and  I  a.-^k  unanimous  con.-ent 
to    havf    till'    rdnoii.il    piiiii.-ci    in    tlie 

RF.(  OPD. 

There  bein<;  no  fibiectioii.  t!it  cdilori.il 
was  ordered  to  be  ."rinted  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Si.'KKr  Hi.N(;    John    D"i's    B^^  K    RfcorDS 

Bank  records,  .so  rich  In  detail  about  peo- 
ples private  Uve.s.  are  oueii  assumed  to  be 
as  rontirtential  n«;  the  fiiiaiicial  files  in  the 
botiom  drawer  of  one'a  own  desk.  In  fact, 
law  en  ton  (-merit  officers  can  ;.;aln  access  to 
b.ink  reford.s  (.iirlv  easily  without  the  cus- 
tomer's knowledge  or  con.seut.  Because  such 
tiles  are  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  bank, 
a  customer  has  no  recour.se  la  nirst  states  if 
a  bank  vohuitarily  opei'.s  its  books  to  agents 
i4'  the  FBI.  the  IR.s  or  the  lura;  pcjlice  Man\ 
tiiiiincial  uist  itutjous  require  agents  to  pre- 
sent a  sunnnons  or  subpoena  but  the  cuf^- 
tonier  dees  not  have  to  be  notified  of  the 
search.  Furtiiermore.  under  a  1970  federal 
law,  financial  Institutions  are  now  required 
to  report  larce  foreign  and  domestic  trans- 
acrlons  automatically  to  the  Treasury 
Deparimciit. 

The  scope  of  this  power  to  get  jensitive 
personal  information  tiirou^h  the  banks  was 
underscored  this  week  when  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  in  some  circtimstances  the 
IR.S  may  demand  certain  hank  records  with- 
out being  aVile  to  name  the  taxpaver  involved, 
Ir.  tills  instance,  a  small  Keiituckv  bank, 
within  a  10-day  period,  made  two  deposits 
with  ihe  Federal  Reserve  which  included  a 
total  of  *40.000  In  badly  disintegrated  siOO 
hills.  IRS  rttjents.  who  were  routinely  notified, 
concluded  irom  the.^e  facts  alone  that  .some- 
body might  owe  some  tax  .^n  agent  there- 
fore issued  a  "John  Doe"  summon.s  orderinsc 
tiie  bank  lo  produce  records  showing  the 
.source  of  ihe  $40^0.  A  district  court  sub- 
sequontlv  narrowed  the  summons  to  cover 
only  records  of  lar'je  tratisactions  during  thai 
particular  month. 

In  a  7-2  decision,  the  Si-,)reii.?  Court  held 
tliat  the  summons  a;;  mraihed  by  the  district 
court  was  a  proper  exerci.--e  of  IRSs  authority 
to  inquire  into  possible  tax  law  violations. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E  Burner,  v.riting  for 
the  Court,  acknowledged  tliit  IRSs  broad 
invesllgatlve  powers  may  sometimes  be 
abused,  but  concluded  that  In  this  situation 
an  investigation  was  legitimate.  Justices 
Elacknum  and  Powell,  in  a  concurring  opin- 
ion, emphasized  that  the  decision  was  a 
narrow  one  and  did  net  authoriiie  s^eneral 
fishing  trips  whore  IRS  did  not  have  strong 
indications  that  a  tax  llabiliiy  niiijht  evist. 


In  ternrs  of  individual  pri'.acy,  what  is 
striking  about  this  otherwise  fairly  minor 
case  is  that  the  argument  was  wholly  be- 
tween the  bank  and  IRS.  There  is  no  Indica- 
lirm  that  "John  Doe."  the  orlt;inal  possessor 
r  f  the  $40,000.  even  knows,  except  perhaps 
through  press  accounts,  that  IRS  Is  Inter- 
esied  In  his  financial  dealings  By  the  same 
token,  anyone  else  who  miRht  have  depos- 
ited a  large  sum  with  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  IVliddlesboro  during  that  period  will  have 
no  chance  to  contest  the  disclosure  of  lliose 
records  to  the  IRS. 

Thi>  Illustrates  again  how  limiipd  and  un- 
certain the  rights  of  bank  cu.siomers  have 
become  and  how  much  protection  against 
improper  .-.earclies  one  surrenders  by  the  or- 
Umary  act  of  putting  money  iu  a  bank.  Sen 
.Man  Cranston  (D-Cal).  Rep.  Fonney  H 
Stark  (D-Cal.)  and  a  number  of  tlieir  col- 
leagues are  advocating  legislation  to  a.ssure 
the  customers  of  financial  institutions  more 
control  over  access  to  the  records  of  ilielr 
accounts.  This  week's  decision,  on  top  of 
a  long  Usl  of  earlier  cases,  shows  how  ii.seful 
some  new  rules  to  promote  confidentiality 
would  be. 

Mr.  CRXNSTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
.S;ii)!eme  Ccjurt  decisioi'.s  leaving  open 
the  question  of  the  bank  deijositors  rights 
puts  the  burden  on  Congress  to  s.ifcgu.ncl 
the  privacy  of  bank  customers. 

Last  year  in  July  I  held  hearings  on 
this  bill  iu  Los  Angeles  und  S.'U  Fran- 
cisco to  get  a  local  viewpoint  fiom  law 
enforcement  officials  and  State  govern- 
ment agencies.  Soinc  very  helpful  and 
.stibstantice  comments  were  made  on 
ways  to  make  this  bill  more  flexible  in 
terms  of  loc:il  law  enforcement  needs. 
Hopefullv.  hearings  will  be  held  in  the 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee 
this  year,  using  this  bill  as  a  focal  point 
for  the  protection  of  individual  prit  .icy 
m  bank  infoi-matioii. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  mv  previous  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  along  with  th.e  bill  and  a 
sectional  anal;.. sis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
m.iienal  were  ordered  to  be  pimted  in 
tiie  Ri(  oRD.  a.s  follows: 

S.    1343 
ftc  tt  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  Hou:;c  of 
RrpmentatiL-es    of    the    United     States    of 
A  merica  in  Congress  assenibh-d, 

SHORT    TITIE 

Sf.  1I..N-  1  This  title  may  be  ci'ed  as  the 
'Rif;!il   -i)  Fm.Tncial   Privacy  Act  of   1973'. 

H.VDINGS  AND  CURPOSE 

Sfc.  2.  (.1)  The  Congre.ss  finds  and  decl.»ics 
tiiat — 

( 1 1  procedures  and  policies  go\  erning  the 
relationship  between  financial  Institutions 
and  Government  agencies  have  in  some  casas 
dc,  eloped  without  due  regard  to  citizens' 
cuiistitutional  rights; 

i2>  the  confidential  rel.itlonships  between 
financial  institutions  and  their  customers 
and  built  on  trust  and  must  be  preser\ed 
!i!id  protected;  and 

(3)  certain  reporting  and  recordkeeping 
requirements  Imposed  on  financial  Institu- 
tions by  Government  agencies  constitute  a 
burden  on  interstate  commerce. 

(b)  The  purpoics  of  tills  Act  are  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  confidential  relationship 
between  financial  institutions  and  their  cus- 
tomers and  the  constitutional  rights  of  those 
customers  and  to  promote  commerce  by  pre- 
scrll>i)ig  policies  and  procedures  to  insure 
that  customers  have  the  same  right  to  pro- 
tect ngaln--t  unwarranted  dl.sclosure  of  cvs- 
loiiier  records  as  if  the  records  were  i-i  tlioir 
p.'-..se.ss)oii. 


nrnNirioNS 
Sec-.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  tiiin  Act  — 
(a)      The     term     "linnnclal     mstituiion' 
means — 

( 1 )  a  bank  or  tru^it  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  aiiv  State  or  of  the  Unfed 
Slates; 

(2)  a  savitigs  and  Icin  a^.'cimioa  i,r 
liiiildlng  and  ln;in  association  orKunl?eU 
under  the  laws  of  uiv  .St.Tte  or  of  the  United 
States; 

|3)  .1  credn  u:  ion  or^aiu-ed  und'.T  the 
Ijiws  oi   any  Sui'.e  or  of   the   Uinted  States; 

(4)  any  other  ortani/.ation  chartered  under 
the  banking  laws  of  any  State  and  subject 
to  the  supervision  ol  the  bank  stipe  rvlsnry 
anthorittes  of  a  State. 

(bi  The  term  "financial  records  nie.i;is  anv 
ijii'.'inal  or  any  copy  of — 

il)  any  debit  or  credit  t.i  a  t\istoiner's 
depo.sit  or  share  account  witli  a  runmcial  in- 
stitution; 

(2)  any  recoid  held  by  a  fin mc  i.tl  iiistitn- 
tioii  containing  Iniormatioa  pertaining  to  a 
customer's  rcl:.tionsh:ji  with  the  luiancial  in- 
stitution. 

(c)  the  term  "person"  means  an  individual, 
p.irtnership.  corporation,  association,  trust. 
or  any  other  h-u.U  entity  o.'gani/ed  uiuU  r  tlie 
h'.ws  of  a  Stale  or  the  United  States. 

(d)  the  term  "customer"  means  anv  person 
IMtronl/ing  a  financial  instiTutiou  and  utiliz- 
ing service  offered  by  ihat  financial  liistitu- 
'  ion. 

It')  the  tpriii  "s;ij)crvis,)rv  nL'ency"  means— 

111  file  Kecteri'l  Deposit  Insiu  ance  Corpo- 
r-.k-  ion: 

(2)  the  Feder.il  Sa' ings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation; 

Ml    the   Federal   Home  Loan   Bank   Board; 

i4i  the  N.ition.il  Credit  Union  Adininis- 
'  I  iitlon: 

1.5)    the   r.'drr.il   Rc.~cr\p   Boaid; 

(fit    the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur;ency; 

i7)  anv  Stute  department  or  agency  wiiici 
Is  required  by  law  to  perform  periodic  exaiu- 
ination  or  audi!  of  tiie  financl.il  records  of 
iv^n.-Federal  financial  institutions;  or 

iH)  any  authouty  of  any  State  or  local 
t'  ivernment  whir-Ii  the  Secret  .iry  ot  the  Trea.-- 
uiy  delerinines  by  regulation  exercises  super- 
visory functions  sub.stantially  similar  in 
those  exercl-ed  by  tlie  agencies  referred  to  m 
1  lauses    in    thK.itgh    (7)    of  tliis  paragraph 

<'ONHi'l-.MlM  irv    OF     RKORDS GOVFRNMIST 

Sec.  4.  lai  E\cept  as  pro\  ided  in  section  10, 
no  otlicer.  employee,  or  agent  of  the  United 
states,  or  any  arrency  or  department  thereof, 
or  of  State  or  local  governments  may  obtain 
copies  of,  or  the  information  contained  in, 
the  financial  records  of  any  customer  from  ,i 
financial  institution  unles.s  the  financial  rec- 
ords are  described  with  partit  ularity  and  — 

(1)  such  customer  has  authorised  sticii 
dl.sclosure   in   accordance   with  :,ectiOii   U;    or 

(2)  such  financial  records  are  disclo>ed  i  : 
re~ponse  to  an  administrative  subpena  ir 
so.minnns  which  ntpct  ihe  requirements  of 
.section  7;  cr 

(3)  such  tiicuiclal  records  are  disrloscd  in 
response  to  a  court  order  whicli  meets  the 
requiremeai-,  of  .section  8;  or 

(4  I  such  financial  records  are  disclosed  In 
1  espouse  lo  a  Judicial  subpena  v, iiicii  ir.eeis 
ine  requirements  of  section  9. 

ibi  In  any  proceeding  relict jn^-  to  such 
Mibpenas,  summons,  and  court  o.'ders,  the 
customer  shall  have  the  .same  rights  as  if 
the  records  were  iu  his  po.sse.ssion. 

(  ONiriii  ^•II.^r.tl  V    of    RrcoHns-  u.'C  inc  iai. 

INsrlTl'TIONS 

Sec.  5.  cii  No  financial  institiit  lOii,  or  anv 
Otlicer.  emplovee,  or  agent  of  a  financial  iu- 
siitutlon.  may  provide  to  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  department  thereof,  or  of  State 
or  local  governments  copies  of,  or  the  in- 
formation contained  in,  the  financial  records 
of  any  customer  except  in  accordance  with 
ho  reqtilrcmcnt  .  of  ,section  0.  7,  8,   and  0. 
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(b)  This  section  si.ai!  ncit  precl-.ulc  a  fi- 
nancial institution  Iroin  notiiying  appro- 
juiate  officials  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
.ernments  of  violations  ot  the  criminal  la,?* 
suspected  of  being  committed  against  the 
linanclal  institution  itself;  PioridiUl.  Iioic- 
rvfi;  That  any  access  to  customer  record.s 
shall  be  gp\ern;d  by  .section  4  a'Kl  .5ial  of 
tliis  law. 

cu.sToiirn  .'W  ri  k  i.-^.i.-  \  i  n  c^- 

iiic.  6.  (a)  A  customer  nia-  a'  :...;i/e 
d  .sclosure  under  section  4(a)  ill  ii  lie  or 
iho.sc  .seeking  disclosure  furnish  to  the  fi- 
nancial institution  a  signed  and  o  oed  si.oc- 
inent  t>y  which  the  lUsiomer — 

(1)  authorizes  siioii  disclosure  lor  a  pi-r,od 
iic  in  excess  oi  one  ,"  car;  and 

i_'i  Identifies  Uie  liii.uicial  recorcis  v  hlch 
arc  authorized  lo  i.>e  di-closcd;  and 

(3)  specifies  the  ptu'poses  for  v.lii  ii.  pn.d 
the  agencies  tu  wliicii.  such  rcn.i-d-  may  t:c 
disclosed. 

(b)  No  such  am  luiri.-ai  ion  shallj  be  rc- 
<|U!icd  as  a  condiiion  ol  doing  buslnfc-s  .\;io 
such  financial  InMiiulion. 

(c)  Tiie  linaiicial  institution  .sli  lil  i.iip  a 
record  of  all  examinations  of  the  cusiomoi's 
tin.incial  records,  including  the  idcritily  and 
pnrpo.se  of  the  person  examining  the  financial 
records,  the  go\erniiiental  agency  or  dejiart- 
niciit  v.hich  he  repiescias.  and  a  coi>;,  oi  ilic 
auihorization.  'I'lie  financial  insirntion  slial! 
noiify  the  cusiomer  that  he  lias  iiie  rigiit 
at  any  time  to  i(\oke  .iny  authoii/nuon  ot 
disclosure  and  o  obtain  a  copy  of  the  a  <  ic- 
nientioned   rccoid   c>f  e\aiiiinatious, 

MIMlNtSin  Mf.  t      sri  1   i     ■.   ^s     ANll     SI.vIMON.S 

Src.  7.  la.i  .'\n  oi!.  er  (Mijjl.aie.  or  a,ci.i 
'•r  the  Uniif.U  ."stai.  vr  an;,-  depnrimenl 
Of  age'icy  thercol  o;-  of  Siatc  nr  local  go<, - 
ernments  may  obtain  financial  records  under 
section  4(a)  (2i  pursuant  to  an  adniinistrn- 
tive  subpena  or  sunnnons  otherwise  au'hcr- 
i,oed  b\  law  o;:lv  if: 

(1)      tho.se     serving     si'di 
Miinmons  or  subpeu;.  have  fii'- 
cif  the  suljpcna  or  stuunion:^  o 
in  person  (,|-  t^y  ■■cr:i!icd  in    il. 
requested:  and 

(2l  the  subpena  or  sn:nmon.j  includes  the 
name  of  the  intended  recipient  and.  if 
iipplicable.  ti-.e  sianitory  purposc  for  v  Inch 
the  informaiion  is  to  be  obtained;  and 

i3l  the  customer  dnai's  I  !ic  lin.mcial 
ma  itui  ion  to  compl', .  c  r 

(b)  the  financial  instil  virion  is  served  with 
»  cotirt  order  directing  it  to  comply,  issued 
to    and    opiKutunity    for    tlie 


ulmiiii^'  r:ti  i'.  e 
ser".  ed  a  cojj > 
tlie  citstonier 

ictiirn  receipl 


ecu 


s-ubpena  or  suin- 

-hall  preclude  a 
notifying  a  cits- 
n    adniiiiiviati\e 


alter    notice 
customer  to  challenge 
nions. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  .\ct 
financial  inslitution  from 
tomer  of  the  rcccij)!  o;  ; 
summons  or  .snbiieim. 

&I.\RCII    W\:!l".  \-,rs  I 

.■;;  c.  8  An  officer,  eniplo,'.  ee,  or  !ii;eiit  of  ilip 
t.'i.ited  .Slates  or  any  agency  or  department 
thereof,  or  of  State  C'r  locil  go\einmeuts.  may 
obtain  financial  records  under  section  4(fi) 
(.■^1  only  if  he  obtains  a  search  warrant  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Rnles  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure or  to  applicable  Siaie  lav.  Tlie  search 
vvarra'its  .'^hall  be  served  upon  both  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  financial  institution.  Exami- 
nation of  financial  record  ■  niav  occur  iis  soon 
as  the  v.afranf  i-  .-ei'vcd  on  ihc  iiiiaiifial  in 
.slltuiicii  and  I'-.p  ciisto:ner, 


at  Ml  1  M     s'   Jll'l     .•.\ 

Si  I.  ti.  .\\\  oil'iccr.  einplr.yee.  or  a.fjeni  I'f 
Uie  Uiii'ed  Slate,,  is  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  or  of  state  or  local  govem- 
inents  may  obtain  financial  records  under 
section  4ia)(4l  nursit.ui;,  i,:  a  judiciiil  sub- 
pena only  if: 

I  a  I  The  subpena  specifies — 

(1|  that  the  subpena  is  i.=stied  for  good 
cause  and  is  material  to  tlie  liuiulry  pursuant 
'»■>  '  iiich  the  Mihpe:  a  has  bet  n   l-^-ncd:   pnd 


(2)  that  a  copy  has  been  served  on  the 
customer,  in  person  or  by  certified  mail,  re- 
turn receipt  requested;  and 

(b)  Ten  days  pass  without  notice  lo  the 
financial  institution  that  the  customer  has 
ino\cd  to  quash  the  subpena.  Where  so  noti- 
fied, the  financial  instilntion  may  comply 
witli  the  subpena  only  when  it  is  ser\cd 
V.  ith  a  court  order  directing  it  to  comi-ily.  is- 
sued after  deicnninaiion  ol  'lie  cusiomei'- 
niritioii. 

Sic.  ]().  Coin^  s  of.  or  the  iniorr.l:i;ii  .  co;:- 
lai.ietl  ill.  financial  records  c^btained  pur.-]U- 
ant  to  section  4  shall  not  be  Used  or  re- 
tained ill  any  form  for  any  jvarpose  oihcr 
than  tlio  specific  statutory  purjiLise  for  wliicii 
the  informaiion  was  originally  oi'taincd.  noi 
shall  .such  information  or  records  be  pro- 
vided to  pny  other  governmental  department 
or  agency  or  other  person  except  where  the 
iran.sfcr  of  sucii  inlonnat  ion  n  pcciiicallv 
a'.i'hoi'i--cU  tiy  ;  •  alute. 

ixci  I'lioxs 

Sic.  11.  Ill)  Nothing  in  tills  iitlc  ijii  lubit- 
the  ciissfnunation  of  any  finaneial  informa- 
iion  \yhich  is  not  idcniilied  v.uii  or  identi- 
fiable as  being  derived  from  the  linanciiU 
1..S-'  ids  of  a  pariicular  cusionier. 

ro)  Subject  to  the  limi\ulions  in  section 
10.  nothing  in  this  title  prohibits  cxamina- 
iiou  by  or  disclosure  to  any  superi  isory 
agency  Of  financial  records  solely  in  the 
exercise  of  iis  supervisory  function  or  the 
making  of  reports  or  returns  required  wtln 
the  Inltriial  Revenue  Code  of  It).")! 

REtOKDICEEPlNi;    ANU    RLCOIli  t.NC 

Src.  12.  Notwithsianding  any  otlier  jiro- 
'.  ;s.o!\  of  lav.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  not  require  an  institution  to  niaintaiii 
any  financial  records  or  to  transmit  any  \\- 
l)orts  relating  to  customers  unless — 

lai  such  records  are  required  for  use  liy  a 
s:iper\isorv  agency  in  tlie  super'  i  ion  oi 
tluii  in.-titution:  or. 

lb)  such  records  arc  reciniicd  to  be  inam- 
;a  nerl  liy  th.e  Inlcrnal  Revenue  d  (\'-  of  lii.'il. 

JURISUICTIO.X 

S;e-.  l;l.  An  action  to  enforce  .o  y  provision 
ol  tins  Act  may  be  brought  in  any  appropri- 
ate United  States  district  court  without  re- 
gard to  tlie  amount  in  controversy  or  in 
any  other  court  of  competent  jurisdietifin 
within  three  years  from  the  date  on  v  liitn 
the  violation  occurs  or  the  date  of  disci-  ai' 
of  sucli  violation  whichever  is  later. 

CrVIL    PIN.MTirS 

Src.  14.  (a)  Any  person,  financial  in-ii'ii- 
lioii.  or  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent,  of  a 
financial  institution,  of  the  United  Svate.> 
or  any  ajiency  or  department  thereof,  or  of 
State  or  IcKal  governments,  v.ho  ol)taiiis  or 
cU'-cIoses  one  or  more  financial  records  in  vio- 
lation of  tills  Act  is  liable  to  tl-e  customer 
to  whom  such  records  rclaie  in  an  anioum 
I  iiual  to  the  sum  of — 

( 1 )  i^lOO  for  each  viola' ion, 

(2)  any  nctual  damaucs  .ini aiiacl  b;  ii.i 
(  nstcmer  as  a  result   of  the  disclosure. 

(:ii  sncli  punitive  damages  as  ii,('  cfutrt 
may  ailo'v,  where  the  violation  is  found  to 
have  be^'ii  knowing  or  willful,  and 

|4|  in  tlie  case  ol  any  successinl  c.iaai 
to  enl'onc  liability  under  tills  seciioi.  tlie 
<'osf  of  till'  action  togctlicr  W'tii  re.isi..iab!c 
atioriiev's   fees   .Ts  deierniiiicd   by    'i.c   (i  ur: 

Cni.MINXI.    v.  N.M-lII  s 

S;  c  ,  1.).  lai  Any  person,  ciflicer  ci.i|)!u;.  e. 
or  icjcni.  (H  a  financial  in.stii  n.  a.i.  of  the 
United  Sta'es.  or  any  agency  or  depart nieut 
tliereof,  or  of  .Slate  or  local  go\frniiients  who 
v.illiuily  and  knowingly  pariicipates  in  a 
violation  of  this  title  shall,  upon  con\iiMon. 
he  iuiprisoncd  for  not  more  than  one  .\far, 
or  fined  not  more   liian  $5,000,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person,  otlicer.  cmjiloyce,  or  agent 
of  a  financial  institution,  tiie  United  Sta'es 
or  ntiy  agency  or  department  thereof,  or  of 
S!a*^e  or  local  govcrnineii.-,  v.'ho  induce-,  or 


attempts  to  induce  a  \  lolaticin  of  this  title 
shall,    upon    conviction,    be    imprisoned    lor 

not.,  more  tiian  one  year,  or  fined  not  more 
tliaii  so.OOii  or  bbtii. 

INJUNCTIVE    RELIEF 

Sec.  If)  In  addition  to  any  other  reir.ed/ 
contained  in  this  chapter  or  oth.erv.lse  avail- 
able, injunctive  relief  .sliall  be  available  t> 
any  per.soii  aggrieved  by  a  violation  or  threat - 
ened  violation  of  this  title.  In  the  event  of 
any  successful  action,  costs  togeil^er  with 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  as  deterniined  by 
Uie  courc  may  be  recovered. 

VVMVLR    OF    RIGHTS 

.Src.  17.  ^;o  Waiver  by  of  any  right  here- 
under shall  be  valid,  whether  oral  or  written, 
and  whether  with  or  without  consideration 

INCONSISIEN-T    PROVISIONS    OF   LSV: 

Si :c.  18.  .Sliould  any  other  la-.v  of  the  United 
States  or  any  oilier  jurisdiction  grant  or  ap- 
pear to  grant  power  or  authority  to  any  pcr- 
so'i  to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  cliapter 
the  provisions  hereof  shall  supersede  and 
piotanto  override  and  annul  sucli  law,  except 
those  statutes  iicreinafter  enacted  which  s{vc- 
cuicaliv'  refer  to  this  title. 

s:  r\n  ABii  iTv 

Stc.  19.  If  anv  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
tlie  application  of  such  provision  to  anv  per- 
son or  chcumstaiicc,  shall  be  held  iiunhfi 
the  remainder  of  this  Act.  or  the  appllcatu  :i 
of  such  provisions  to  penons  or  circuiiistanc  s 
other  (hail  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  In- 
valifl,  si. all  not  be  affected  thereby, 
irixciivi;  D.Mi: 

.Sii  .  20.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  efieciivc  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  day-  following  the  date 
I  il  eiuic;  iiicnt , 

!;m  itr    i(>  FiN.\N<!Ai.  Privacy    Act   oi    i;i7.t 
Si rnoN-tiv-SrcTioN  An m.vsis 
sHORt   iirij: 

Scclioii  ;  — This  section  states  tlu-  title  oi 
the  Act 

FINDINCS   .\ND   PfRPOSE 

Sri-i  iou  2-— This  section  sets  forth  Cotigrc  - 
-lonal  findings  which  demonstrate  the  need 
for  tlie  legislation.  It  recognizes  that  govern- 
ment officials  have  obtained  Information 
Irom  individuals'  bank  records  withoti'  their 
knowledge  and  in  ways  that  preclude  them 
from  asserting  their  constitutional  and  pro- 
cedural rights,  that  the  customer  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  his  relationship  with  his  fi- 
nancial institution  will  be  confidential,  and 
Unit  certain  recordkeeping  and  report iia;  y  - 
qtiiremcntA  of  federal  law  are  a  burden  on 
interstate  commerce.  It  then  sets  forth  thi- 
Cougressir,nal  purpose  of  Insuring  thiil  h;i 
individual  vcho  establishes  this  kind  ol  cc'ii- 
lidcii'.ial  relationship  with  a  financial  insti- 
tution vill  not  lose  those  rights  to  con'ri  1 
disclosure  of  financial  information  abou, 
iiim  which  he  would  have  had  if  he  had 
possesion  C'.  the  records, 
nrj  initkj.vs 
Sii-iioii  .;— "ihis  section  defines  five  te:v  .s 
n-ed  in  the  Ad:  •'financial  instit'ition."  ti- 
naticitil  records,"' "person."  "customer."  and 
supervisory  agenc; ." 

I  ",vi  JUI.SII.M.11V  riF  Rl  CORDS— OOVril.V-.l    NT 

Serf  ion  J(u) — This  section  .set  out  the 
basic  rcfiuirements  wliich  must  he  met  lie- 
foi-e  federal,  sfnie  and  local  govcrinncnt  cV.'- 
cials  can  have  access  to  the  records  of  cu.- 
t.cners  of  financial  institutions.  Access  to 
the  records  is  limited  to  four  methods,  each 
of  which  is  governed  by  a  subsequent  seciiou 
of  the  .'"ict:  customer  consent,  administr,i- 
tice  suljpoeiias  and  summon-,  search  v. .ir- 
ra-Mis  and  Judicial  subpoenas, 

Si-fiion  ■?(?)) — In  any  proceeding  n'.ating 
to  the  iitxive  mean-  of  acccs,  the  cu.s^onter 
is  to  have  the  same  standing  he  would  have 
it    tl^.e  records   vv<te    in   his  p^.sips'lon    'ihi. 
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^i(nr]l   j,7,   lorrj 


rer'-giilzes  th.it  the  real  dhpine  !s  between 
i!ie  customer  and  the  [;overnTnent.  and  that 
their  re-.riec'.ive  rights  should  be  determined 
before  the  bank  disclo^s  ai.y  lnforn:ation 
lii  response  to  go-.erninent  retjiie'sts. 
cV)n:  iDsr:.-: 'i.irY  or  KECrn.i -- r':iAN'.  i.*r 

INSTltimoNS 

trffion  5 — This  sect'on  plafes  n  cnrre- 
fporidinc;  nbligstion  on  tinancial  inftltuilon- 
siot  to  dKclo^e  Infovmatioii  from  cm  tomer 
records  unless  the  Section  4ia)  requirements 
lirtve  been  met.  The  fitinnclal  institution  may. 
of  conriie.  continue  to  report  crimes  it  sus- 
pects of  being  coniniitted  aKum.^r  r  self.  How- 
ever, once  the  rmaiiciitl  Institution  reports  a 
fu:pected  crime,  any  Eub'?e(iueni  acctvs  to 
cu&iomer  records  will  l»e  governed  b.v  ihf  ii- 
qulvinientj  ni  Scef.oii  4  t^nd  5u')- 

CVnOMtR    AritlORIZATlCN 

Section  6 — This  section  provide'^  thav  the 
ciisiomcr  ruay  authorize  disclofiire.  This  pro- 
cedure rcquire.s  that  he  give  the  tinanclal 
insiittiiion  or  the  governine::t  official  or 
apency  wiihiug  to  Inspect  the  records  a 
signed  and  dated  .statement.  The  statement 
ran  otily  authori/'?  disclosure  lor  up  to  one 
year,  tnll^lt  icienlily  the  records  which  may 
be  disclosed  and  inii.it  specify  the  purpo.se.s 
lor  which  and  the  agencies  to  which  dls- 
tlo.sure  V.111  be  allowed.  The  section  m.ikes 
it  clear  that,  anv  such  au'horiT-ations  are 
voluntary  and  caiuiot  he  made  a  condition 
of  doing  busiue.ss  v.itli  the  instittitlon.  It 
further  obligates  the  financial  Instittitlon  to 
inform  the  ctt.i.toiner.  generally  at  the  ont- 
.set  of  the  relationship  Ijetwcea  the  financial 
in.^titution  and  the  customer,  that  he  has  a 
rit'ht  at  anv  lime  t;i  revoke  any  such  ati- 
thorizations  and  to  inspect  the  records  ahich 
I  lie  fniaiicial  institution  mu^l  keep  of  each 
ticc.isluii  on  whi'-h  tlie  en-  'omer-v'  n-cotds  are 
'  xamined. 

AUMlNISii!  ^  .  Ul     tVBIliF.NAS    AND    fcl"  iMClN.S 

}>ectlon  7— Thii  section  provides  that  Ihc 
normal  riil'Js  governing  BdininLsi 'alive  s>uh- 
p<  enns  and  summons  hh.Ll!  be  follov. ed  wlien 
u  fedcrul.  slate  or  local  jrovi'minem  ofticial 
.seeks  to  obtain  fii).i::cial  rcc.srds  by  means  of 
an  n(lminisirati\e  stibpoena  or  .-uninions.  Be- 
fore serving  a  summons  or  subpoena  on  the 
niatitution.  the  yovernnicnl  official  niii.st  first 
serve  a  copy  on  t!ie  cui-tomer,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  certified  mail.  Thereafter,  the 
bank  uipy  comply  with  the  .subpoena  rnly 
where  the  customer  tells  11  t^j  do  .--o  or  where 
the  bank  thereafter  receives  a  court  order 
directing  it  to  comply.  This  section  makes 
it  clear  that  the  custoiner  must  get  notice 
of  both  the  subpoena  and  any  subsequent 
governmental  effort  to  enforce  tiie  subpoena 
by  obtainlni^  a  court  order  so  that  the  cus- 
tomer will  have  an  opportunity  to  challenge 
lilt-  rcque.-it  before  the  financial  institution 
ha'^  to  make  the  information  available. 

SKARCH    WAR.tANIS 

Soctlon  8— This  section  provides  that  fed- 
«  ral.  state  or  local  government  officials  may 
ihtain  financial  records  by  n"ieaiis  of  a  search 
warrant  where  the  traditional  ccnstitutionnl 
.standard  of  probable  cause  has  been  met.  E.x- 
amination  of  the  records  may  take  place  as 
Foon  as  the  warrant  has  been  served  on  both 
I  lie  cu.-;tomer  and  the  financial  institution. 

JVOm-.L    Sl'BlOEN-AS 

Section  9 — This  section  provide^  that  the 
Judicial  subpoenas  pre.sently  \ised  by  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  officials  may  be  u.sed  to 
obtain  financial  records  In  the  normal 
course  of  criminal  proceedings,  including 
f-rnnd  Jury,  pretrial  and  trial  u.se  The  stib- 
poena mu.st  .spcifv  that  there  Is  good 
cau=e  for  its  issuancr.,  That  the  infonnaiion 
requested  Is  relevant,  and  that  a  copy  has 
prfvlously  been  served  in  the  customer, 
either  in  person  cr  by  certified  mail.  The  sec- 
tion then  Rr.  es  the  customer  time  to  chal- 
lenge the  subpoena.  If  ten  days  pa^s  witliout 
tue  II.-,  tomer  teiUug  tlie  financial  in.-titutlon 


th.it  he  hrts  moved  to  quash  the  subpoena, 
the  financial  Institution  may  go  ahead  and 
allow  disclosure  of  the  records.  Where  the 
customer  tells  tiie  bank  that  he  has  moved 
to  quash  the  subpoena,  the  financial  institu- 
tion may  di.sclo.se  the  records  only  when  or- 
dered to  ao  so  by  a  court  which  has  heard 
!ind  ditr.-;i.:-ied  the  cuitcniei  s  moiloii. 

ACCESS 

Setioii  10 — This  section  iniutcs  that  In- 
foriviiulon  obtained  by  government  officials 
will  only  be  used  for  the  specific  purpose  for 
v.-hlch  it  V  as  otbiilned  In  the  first  place,  ex- 
cept where  there  Is  nnother  statute  which 
specifically  authorLcs  the  transfer  of  -such 
InC'v/iiiiitlMi. 

ixf  r  Prior,  s 
Scvticii  U— Tills  section  inukto  it  clear 
llial  the  prohlbitiou.s  are  not  Intended  to 
prevent  llie  disseminaton  of  financiiil  in- 
fonnaiion in  fl.uis.ical  forms  which  does 
not  identify  inrlividunl  customers.  It  further 
inak;':,  ii  clecir  that  reports  reqiiircd  to  ^-ov- 
ernmeiit  agencies  which  supervise  financial 
insiitutl.ns  or  reports  r.quncd  under  the 
Intern.nl  Reveime  Code  may  continue.  Fub- 
,lcct  tii  lie  limitation  In  Section  10. 

f.rcoRDKrCPINC    AND    BrpoRTINfi 

fcciion  12— This  section  limits  the  Sicie- 
tary  of  the  Treasury's  ability  to  require  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  keep  financial  rec- 
ord.i  or  transmit  reports  on  cur.toiners  to  Iv.o 
situations,  where  t-uch  reports  are  r-.^qulrcd 
by  a  supervisory  at,cncy  or  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  section  it.  Intended  to 
rcpc.il  contrary  provisions  of  Titles  I  and  II 
o'.   PL.  91  ijoa   (the  "Banlc  Secrecy"  Act). 

Jt-TRISDirnoN 

Section  IJ— This  section  provides  tha  ac- 
tiono  to  enforce  the  act  may  be  brought  In 
any  federal  district  court  without  regard  to 
the  amount  In  controversy  or  in  any  other 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  wlihin  three 
jears  from  the  time  the  violation  occurs  or 
from  ilif  tinic  it  ij  discovered,  whichever  is 
lull  :■. 

civil.    PEN'ALTIFS 

Section  14(a(  — This  section  imposes  civil 
penaltleo  on  anyone,  including  financial  in- 
stitutions. Their  clticers  or  employees,  or  offi- 
cials of  state,  federal  and  lotal  government 
who  violates  the  Act.  The  penalties  inc  Uid<- 
$100  for  each  violation,  pctual  damaees, 
punntlve  damages,  and  costs  and  attorneys 
feffi. 

CRIMINAL    PCN'ALTIES 

Section  15— This  .section  makes  it  a  crime 
to  violate  thl.-,  act  or  to  induce  or  attfinpt  to 
Induce  a  violation  of  this  act  and  establishes 
penalties  of  Imprisonment  for  not  piore  than 
one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5000  or 
both. 

IN.TUNCTIVE    HEUIF 

Section  16 — This  section  provides  that  per- 
sons aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  the  act  or  n 
potential  violation  may  seek  and  obtain  in- 
junctive relief. 

WAIVtR     or     RIGHIS 

Section  17 — This  .section  makes  it  clear 
that  all  waivers  of  rights  under  the  njt  by 
customers  are  invalid. 

INCONSI.STEtJT    PROVISIOWS    Ol"    lAW 

Section  18 — This  section  makes  it  clear 
that  If  any  law  seems  to  contradict  this 
statute,  this  statute  shall  prevail  unless  spe- 
cifically referred  to  in  any  subsequei.t 
stattUfi. 

SEPAR  \BI1,ITY 

Section  19— This  .'^ection  contains  the 
standard  language  which  pre.serves  portlnns 
of  the  act  In  the  event  other  portions  nro 
held  to  be  iiualld. 

EFFECTrVE    DATE 

Section  20 — This  section  states  that  the 
law  shall  become  effective  one  huu! -ed  and 
elgh;y  days  after  it  is  enacted 


Pr.I".-.   ?T\TnMENT  OF  SeN\TOi:  Amn  CnANSTCjI 

ON  THE  Privacy  bin. 
S.  1200.  A  bill  to  govern  the  di.sclosure  of 
certain  financial  iiiforniation  by  financial 
Insiituilons  to  governmiiilal  agem  ies.  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  ci  i.^ens  cf 
the  United  States  anti  to  pre\ent  tnnva.r- 
ranted  invn:  ions  of  privacy  by  prescrib)n<- 
procedures  and  st.uiclaias  gover.Mng  disclo'- 
.sure  of  such  information,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Kcferrcd  to  the  Committee  on  EmiV- 
ing.  Housing  and  Urban  Allulrs. 

FINANCIAL    PRIVACY    ACV    (.,i     m7:j 

Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  President.  I  fntrf>diice 
(or  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  insure  that 
the  disclosure  by  financial  in.sTituTions  oi 
the  details  of  their  customevs'  bank  acr-oiuus 
to  Government  ofTicial.s  and  agencies  v.ili  be 
govern.vd  by  procedural  safci;uarcl.>!  t*-iia'ors 
Brock,  Ervin.  Cravh..  Humihrev,  Mathiak. 
TvNNEv  and  Packwood  Join  me  in  cospon- 
sorlng  this  bill,  the  Ri^iht  to  Fuianrial  Pri- 
vacy Act  cf  1973. 

Similar  legislation  was  the  subject  of  hpnr- 
ings  before  the  SubCDmniitice  on  Financial 
Institutions  of  the  Senate  Bankinp-.  Housing 
Bnd  Urban  Alfalrs  Committei?  In  the  lav 
Conirress.  The  bill  we  are  inlroducing  todaj 
ii  a  refinement  of  that  legislainn.  t.ilcliii; 
into  account  the  testimony  and  suyfeCitions 
received  at  tho'-p  htarir.cs. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  grant  1o  customers  of 
banks  procedural  and  consutiitional  ri.'his 
with  rer-pcct  to  demands  for  acce  a  to  tiicir 
financial  records  by  Government  agencies. 
The-.c  right:,  are  the  normal  onc^  which  every 
ciai'ien  now  has  with  rtspect  to  documents 
in  his  pergonal  pc>s^'es.vion.  The  only  cUtct  ol 
ihLs  legislation  is  to  make  thccic  rigiit.i  appli- 
cable when  the  banks  are  merely  custodian^ 
of  records  which  contain  information  relat- 
ing to  the  customers'  activities,  it.  becomes 
iieccs.sary  to  enact  this  leyislatiim  In  part 
because  banks  often  make  duplicates  of  pcr- 
tonal  financial  transactions  of  their  ci.<^- 
toniers,  thus  giving  Govenunent  ai'enis  the 
ability  tOL^ecure  tho^e  copies  without  m.oklng 
dlrc(  t  demand  on  the  customer.  In  these 
ea^e-.  the  customtr  finds  It  dlllicult  if  not 
Impo.ssible  to  make  his  le^ja!  case  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  his  records.  Sometimes,  in  fact, 
he  never  knows  that  the  Government  ha.s  in- 
\;i'.led  the  privacy  of  his  financial  tran.'^ac- 
tions.  Bankers  with  whom  we  have  talked  arc 
as  dissatisfied  with  this  .situation  as  are  their 
customers 

This  new  bill,  in  my  Judgment.  st!i)-.cs  a 
rc.Tonable  balance  betv.  ecu  the  needs  of  law 
fiforcemeni  and  the  interests  of  the  In- 
dividual in  preserving  his  right  tn  privacv. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  do  not  deny  law  enforcf.nient  orll- 
cials  access  ti  bank  record.-.  The  purpo.-e  is  to 
provide  statutory  guarantees  for  confidenti- 
ality of  bank  records  v.hilo  at  the  same  time 
satisfying  the  needs  of  government  for  a'-ce--. 
Financial  records  will  still  b,?  available  for 
leuiumate  Invesiigatory  purpo.^es  under  Judi- 
ci.%1  supervision.  This  requirement  renders 
the  bank's  records  nn  more  inaccessible  than 
if  the  infonn.tlon  wa.-.  in  tiie  cusionieis  sole 
po.ssession. 

Financial  records  mainiained  by  b.uiks 
liAve  always  been  a  natural  focal  point  for 
ln\.estigaiors.  Tiie  iiiiorin.ttiou  revealed  by 
checks,  withdrawals,  depoints,  or  loans,  m;;- 
ror  the  activities  of  ilie  account  holder.  From 
this  information,  the  details  of  an  individ- 
ud's  life  can  be  reccnsiructcd — the  sounet 
of  his  Income,  the  purchases  lie  malte;-.  the 
debts  he  owes,  his  persona!  a.^soclutioii'^,  the 
political  and  .«-ocial  causes  he  supports,  thr 
pul)lications  to  which  he  subscriber,  .^dmi'- 
ledly,  this  is  an  luiporiant  tool  in  certain 
investigations. 

Hov.-ever.  this  s.ime  inform. ition,  by  it.>  very 
nature,  makes  it  imperative  that  proceduuil 
and  constitutional  rights  be  protected  to 
avoid  unwarranted  governmental  Invasions  of 
privacy.  .AIMiongh  the  con*. !\ive:--y  surronnd- 
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lu^  record  acce'-s  predatx-,  ;hc  Banlc  .Secrecy 
Act,  with  the  nev,'  recordiacping  and  report- 
ing tunttions  mandated  in  the  1970  ln.\-,  the 
problem  has  beer.  f.Kaceiijnted. 

That  law  dclega;ed  u.  the  Secretary  of  Uie 
Treasury  broad  auihoi-iiy  to  require  finaucial 
iiitiliutions  to  keep  compUne  records  of  their 
customers'  hnauciiil  life,  make  periodic  re- 
ports of  c'cnain   tran-m  ..i,us  directly  to  ilie 


i!;U  iipnn  l-cqu«'.'~t.  I  i;ni 
ec.s'.ilv . 

lie  B;::;i;  Se.'rC'-y  .\.  i 
Cf.  oil'  ui  coniidci.tii<l 
i.ils  lit  au  iiidi-  idniU's 
!■:(  .  tiic  act  ti'-.es  i:,u 
1  ^n  c;-iiini'ii^i  :  ;.i  c,    . 


ihiii 
I     i)c 


Treasury  Depaitnu 
lliese  records  over  to  'i 
Despite  the  fact  tim 
luis  created  a  vast  re 
iiilormat  ion.  rich  In  cli 
per-oniil  and  political 
clenl  with  tiie  snlije;  ■  , 
;<>  the.-e  record-^. 

It    is   evident    ir  m    ti.i-   !fgi,lri   e    i,iv,,|-v 
lliiit  Con-ress  assumed  th.ii   Uie  iJiiv.ir'-  aial 
conndeniialiix-  of  l)atik  n-i-ord'--  ■.vtmlri  n'o;  he 
viohiiod.   Tlie   legisiati.-e    imein    v.;(s    imh    td 
.liter  existing  acce.:s  rcq  liivmciu  ■,  .i-  deinuu- 
-iraied   in    the   limguag.-   o;    ihe   House   and 
Senate  repor-s.  cleiuly  C-.'i.^ie--,  b.-lie\ec( 
Goverjiment    access    \^oi;:(i    cuiiimie    t 
liiniied  to  bubpcna  or  u,n.  r  !eu  li  prj;.---, 
Tiio  Senate  repu:  (  l.s  tqili.ii   il.ai  ; 
".\cce-s  by  1:!\\  (■-..'icenn-nt  ofli.-i.il-  w.  b:  nl 
recrTds  required   u.  i)e  kept  tuukr   ilii-   niw 
ivoitld.  of  CDin-f'.  !«■  ciiily  pni    u.iii'    lo  n    -rii- 
peiia  or  oilier  I   wful  jn'.x  ,•...•,  a     ,.   pif.,.i;ii 
the  case.  The  legisUutun  m  no  '.>  ,,\  ,iuthori.-'e- 
unlimited   lisliing  espediiifiis   mio  a  b.mk- 
records  on  the  part   oi   !a  v  e!u.jrtenieiii  oi:.- 
c'als."  Senate  Repii!     .\.i   in    1139.  9i,^:  C'.'u 
2nd  Sess.  ( 1970|  "  " 

Smvlarly,  il.e  H^.^-.^  :,;,.-,,t  ;,-M>:-ied; 
■Jt  should  be  '•)of,e  ill  Muiifl  rh..i  n.,<,vtl  i^, 
tie  maintained  ptiisuaijl  ui  rci;iihiij,)ns  (  ,  ihc 
Sccielary  of  tlu-  Trea-ii;-,  -^iii  noi  be  anto- 
luiiiically  av.iilab!e  i<>r  !:.  .,  ciU'Cccnieii:  pur- 
po.ses.  They  can  oi:!y  ue  cbiained  tlin-^h 
existing  legal  prr,-,..-,  „  •  H<;u^e  Kcpc-r  \i. 
91-631.  91sr  Cong.  'Ji-.d  ^, ,  -.   iiy7n), 

riirthermf>re.  ai  the  titne  tiie  Bank  Fc>;t'  ■ 
Art  was  Ijeing  consiciei-ed.  rlie  rieas,n\  De^- 
»:!■!, neni  sueeessf o'ilv  :..M._Iit  to  n move  a 
oroad  access  proviskni  in  il.e  orv  inal  H'-ti-c 
■jill  Rcpi-c.-eiitative-  Irrm  Tie.i.iirt  un- 
etpih  ocallv  annomu'ecl  thai  : 

•■\\'e  have  kept  firmly  i.i  xirw  o;m  ti.uli- 
lional  fieedt-m-  .sifh  as  the  con  i  ianion^i 
prohibition  acidn  i  iH;rea.»i 'liable  ,sean  lie- 
and  .seizures  and  t!:«  rigiu  of  onr  citizen-  to 
pri'.acv.  In  .-I  ret  ^i!. entile;  entorcemeni  .\e 
iii.'.-t   not  jcoparoi-'e  t'lc-e  prli<cip!e-.  ' 

llns  cninmitment  v.  a.s  rcc.ttirnipd  v  I  en 
on  .June  19,  1972,  the  SecretiM-v  ..i  tlie  Treas- 
ury publl.shcd  tlie  Unp!enientin-  rei^iilal  ioii'= 
tor  the  bank  sceieo,  u.-..  \;  ii, at'  time  he 
.sla't-d: 

'  Ooverninoi.tu!  ao,  <•  ..  ,,,  i,c,,i,|.,  p,"  ii.,,>u. 
cinl  institution.^  is  noi  clianged  by  thc.saitute 
M  reL:ulation;5  but  c.  lil  continue  to  be  .sub- 
ject to  the  recinin meiiis  oi  e.xi-iij.^  -^ubpciia 
!■  ltd  other  legal  procf-s." 

Ho'vcvor.  ill  this,  a-  in  otlifr  luc  i,  of  Un- 
law, there  is  a  luark.ci  dilTereiiof  beiweeii 
liov,  the  system  is  supiio-^d  to  a  oik  and  how 
it  actually  does  woik.  A-  a  praciieal  ina'ter 
informal  arnmgements  have  perniiited  la-.^ 
enforcement  and  other  goveniinent  agencies 
access  to  bank  records  witlioni  the  ciiinber- 
some  requirement  .u  hr.-L  goii.c  to  court  or 
c.btauiiny  admiiii.^!!i.;i-.e  appio\al  in  order 
to  proceed. 

As  indicated  in  tlie  foUo-.vinL'  e\<-han-e 
between  Senator  Pro.xmikk  and  Eugene  T. 
}!c..ssides.  Assi.-,tam  Secretary  <if  the  Depart - 
metit  of  tiie  Trcasitrv,  at  htsi  \ear's  hearings 
lo  amend  huo  the  Bank  Secrecv  Act;  pro- 
cedural safeguards,  tiie  Department's  earlier 
commitment  to  basic  constiiutional  require- 
tnenls  has  apparently  ■svancd.  Moreover, 
Treasury  has  taken  the  position  that  inas- 
nuich  as  the  law  did  i.c  address  acce.ss,  it 
l.s  wiihout  authority  to  prohibit  banks  from 
i-clci'sing  information  without  a  subpena. 
\-.(i   Treasury   does   not    want    that   power. 

-cuator  PiioxMntr.  But  I  understood  vou  to 


say,  you  do  not   have  authorit;-  jnohibUiu'.: 
toe  banks  releasing  it  wiiiiout  .subpena? 

'Mr.  RossiDES.  Right,  v.e  do  not   want   it 
Senator    Proxmire.    Wliv    iiof    WliV    not 
give  (iiat  protection? 

".Mr.  RossiDFs.  Becait-e  :vm-  k  agencies  do 
r.or  have  .subpen.a  poier.  tntorcemem 
agencies. 

'.t;cna'.or  Pi:o-i.M!!;r.  Then,  tliei  ean  ■_..  lo 
tl'e  Ju' rice  iJep.iitinent  v 

'.'■'.. s^iui.s.  In  eifect.  tii:.-  v  .  ,  id  make  it 
.1    ei  ■.  eoniijci-some  pi-oct'dine 

■-.'-•r.ip.ior  PnoxMiHi  ,  'Vou  are  .-a'-ing  they  are 
lie'' in c  these  rceords  witlioiif  io'i.">  procesf. 
■■>. -la  ■■:    '-howio'.;  .a  clue  <■■.!. .^^' 

-Mr    Hn,--;,-i>is.  1  .a.  no;      p..    i:   i,  r  all   the 

.1  .  cO-CH'-.  SetltiiOi'," 

'•.\:cn   !,-!-e--ed   io   i'iei.i.,.,    orcUc   ■,,  h.ii   .-.r- 

.■i::ii-;a    Its   an    aiione;.    ca.i    -ecine    nnuncial 

f  ■'  ccl-     -   '-'liiit      I     ,■•!>;'. ■■•a,     yt.-     !■;<,. -;de^ 


riiiai  ail.. 
i>  llov,  to 
Ol  happ',- 
•'-   ije   re- 


■-   ''P   '■!   iie  h"iik   v.i.e   i  ei    I  i-c     ,..ro<' 
i"  <!i'  it    ("li'ain  a  -4  ibjicoa  I  ' 
.1'    is  iinmcdialel;    appaic.o    i-    ii,ai    ite 
.V    ui    customer    re.'(.rd,     i>    c'epenUen! 
;  e  d'.ertlion   of  tlie     tnauc  al   u.-iilii- 
.-io.eni   a  siihppna  or  o'iiei'  lc_.ii  iirocc,-^. 
1^    reciiiiiv.-,   a    hank    to   la  inpi'     villi    ;, 
-■    til'    intonnaiion,    and    iiioi,'    ini- 
11  bunk  irom  coniplymti   't  m»  i    isii  nier'- 
,  a'f  V'  i-y  p\i-)\  con -ir't'ft'.l  Hlieii  a  l)an.-. 
;-   peiiso'ial   inioruiiiiii  n    T ';e  riisii.ni.-r 
'I    '.  cy  i,i  knowing  hi.s  reiird-  are  '.iein.- 
■  tit,   no  oj)p.)rtnii!i.y   .o   eirdienue   dis. 
■"  or  di.--cnii;:ai  >  n  c  i   ;I  e     i 
•'     procedural    siittgna.rt!:.    !.. 
coiiiidentialit  V.  B,ciik<  .,ic 
\.v  ,'it  nation  and  wooM  '.if 
ol  liie  burden. 

ionsly.  tlie  best  v.n.-  i.i  pie.-erie  t!.t 
!..;.acc  of  financial  records  it  to  liniii  tl.e 
di-crciion  of  the  Goternnieiu,  and  the  fisian- 
eial  iii.-tii  utioiis.  Tills  cnn  be  aceoniplished 
'"■  r.;r,oir!ng  .idherence  to  existing  procc- 
iiv.:-;\\  >afe,euard.-.  and  permitrint'  .sonic  level 
oi  paciii  ipi'tion  l.iy  the,  indi\  idtial  bunk  e-,- 
'■  o.er-   .'.iiose  rcccirds  me  being  soni_i;i. 

B.ioi..^  arc  ill-equipped  to  as.-e 
iiien'ai    r(.,,i,pst    K,]-    infi Tma iioii 
-•^iir.-    of    useliiliie,-s    to    an    iiocs 
'.  on-^eoienee   to    ili?   co-t,,i  a  :■     a 
qiiencc.    aimso    <  •'    li-ii.iaiai    ro,  nii  <•  !■ 
•T.Cf.'Tfiged. 

T  i'.r  b.ll  Willi  ii  v.e  iiiM'i  d 
'-'-libl-.'-A  a  proc-tss  to  insur. 
iiieoT   aLcncies   Mill   rontinnc 
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isuring    that     Individ'  a! 
hbeiUcs  will  be  protected. 
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been  es.ablished  and  recoi;ni-eJ  bv  the  Sti- 
preii.e  tonri.  However,  as  -.i  e  l^a^e  sppi,  a'l 
tu-i  frequently  in  recent  ■  t-v:.-.  consriti  - 
'loi.ai  proteelions  again.=t  vn  ■  ananted  lii- 
i-rnsi.'Ms  into  individual  piitaey  ]ia\e  bee,, 
I  icei'i-.:' etiied  in  the  name  ot  expediencv. 

Rf  ciai  ions  of  doinestin  son  eilhok  e,  ii- 
leiic!  ••  itctaps.  and  unautliori.ad  st  iirc'o.c^- 
loid  s(.i'/nres  clearly  denionsiune  ii,  ,1  gr-  - 
eMneiuHl  power  can  be  abused. 

In  Ti.e  case  laivt  year  of  I  i.u  d  .si.'..,es 
.igalnst  U.S.  Distriet  Court,  tlie  Supreme 
Coi;rr  considered  a  claim  c.f  I'ln-estrainc  ci 
goveiumental  power,  .similar  to  ihai  cli\in:ed 
in  il-.e  bank  records,  contro-.e:s\ .  A  unaiu- 
nious  Court  rejected  the  Prefideofs  claim 
f'f  an  inherent  right  to  wiret  ip  vithotit  a 
court  order  in  national  security  cases. 

Writing  for  the  Couri.  Mr.  .lusiice  T'o- eli 
roles  as  follows: 

"These  Fourth  Amendinciii  ircedouis  ean- 
i.o;  properly  be  guaranteed  if  domestic  seeu- 
iity  i-tirveillances  may  be  conducted  soh  i . 
•■ciLiuu  the  discretion  of  the  execativc  branch 
The  Fourth  Amendment  does  not  contem- 
plate the  e.xecutlve  officers  of  Government  a- 
neutral  and  disinterested  inagi.^t rates.  Tlicir 
duty  and  responsibility  Is  to  enforce  the 
lav.s    to  Investigate  and  to  proscctite.  A'"?: 


'..  I'll. [It!  Si, 'In:,  .^'lyra.  lit  0119-60  .  .  .  Bat 
those  charged  with  this  investigative  and 
proscftitorial  duty  should  not  lie  the  &ri!e 
J  idi.es  of  when  to  utili/.e  constitutionally 
..enslti'.e  meanc.  In  pursuing  their  la.sks.  Thii 
historical  judgmeut,  which  the  Fcniriii 
."..mendiiieut  accepts,  i.s  that  unreviewed  e>:- 
(■■iitlve  discretion  may  yield  too  readily  to 
pressures  to  ubtniii  incriminating  evidence 
and  o\ci-l<Hii;  potential  invasions  cf  privacy 
-.■•■'d  protected  speech."  U.S.  v.  V  S.D.C  ED 
.Mint .  407  U.S.  -2.97  ( I97:>  \ . 

In  Kai.'.  at-ainst  United  Stuifs.  the  Ccair' 
held  iinalid  governmental  eavesdnippii.t;  of 
i\  ijcrsoi.'.  c<iir.ersi!tion  irom  a  public  phone 
b.-iotn: 

'The  Foiirrji  .^mendir.eii t  protects  people. 
Hot  pl<.<  es  What  a  person  kno'v  iuglv  expD.«"i 
10  the  public,  even  in  his  own  heme  or  oilice 
is  ii<,t  a  subject  of  Four'h  Aiaendmenl  pro- 
teiiioii  .  .  .  Bui  what  he  seeks  to  pre.servo  as 
pri-  iiic.  even  in  an  ai'ca  acce.ssi'jip  to  ihe  pub- 
li<- ma- be  eonsiitutioiiallv  protected  .  .  .  Ni 
le.^s  than  an  Individual  in  a  business  elficc,  ii 
a  tripuds  aiiiutiiieiii.  or  in  a  taxicab.  a  person 
m  a  telephone  booth  may  relv  on  the  pro- 
lecfion  of  fhp  Fourth  AuiendmetiT  One  \chfi 
oeciipie.~  ir.  shuts  the  dcxir  behind  him.  and 
pa  s  tlie  toil  that  permits  him  to  place  a  call. 
i-  surely  eniitled  to  assume  that  the  word- 
lie  luier.s  into  the  mouthpiece  ivui  noi  be 
liioadca.st  lo  the  world.  To  read  the  Con- 
.s'.itiition  more  narrowly  is  to  ignore  the  \i'til 
I'oie  thai  the  public  telephone  has  contc  in 
pli"'-  in  private  conmiunications.  "  Kali  v  V  S 
3H9  U.S.  -.m   (  1907  1. 

^X  r;  minimiim.  tiie  holding  in  ihe  abo-,p 
ca-.-'s  indicates  tiiat  the  Supreine  Court 
'.'onid  not  permit  the  Government  to  main- 
tain .,iiivellhuice  of  an  individual's  ba;..; 
re  1  ro-  V  itliooi  stimiijons,  sut^ppi.;,,  wan.'.i.t. 
Ill'  •  ■!  liei   "ival  process. 

IJeaMiL  direeily  wiih  the  quesiion  of  bful; 
j''cord-.  the  L'tiited  States  District  Court  fcr 
I'  e    .\''ir;i.ern    Distriet    of   California   Faid: 

1'  via.iid  seem  that  ...  a  bank  cu.ston.er 
(I.  .  s  e..|ieei  a  diciee  ol  prnacv  in  the--e  mat- 
ters and  fiiai  sueh  an  e.xpeetation  is  one  li't  t 
the  society  has  been  ]u'cparcd  to  reiOJU,/e 
!  s    rea-sonable  ' 

"As  staled  by  tiie  Snjirenie  Court  Oi 
foniia  in  City  of  Curmi'l  v.  Yaiinq  . 
siiv  event  we  are  sati.sficd  that  the  proioe- 
tion  of  one's  personal  financial  attairs  H'.d 
tnosp  of  his  (or  her)  spouse  and  childrei 
ocaiast  com|iulsor\-  disclosure  is  an  a'-pec'  .'t 
llie  ^-oiics  of  .ovixaey  which  is  protected  !•■ 
the  Foiij-lh  Amendmeiit  and  v.Tiich  also  lul'- 
\\ithin  T'nat  peiinnibra  i.;  cmistuutiot.ai 
ri^.hi-  into  whicli  govei ninei;;  may  not  in- 
trude absent  a  .showing  of  coinpelli'ig  i-te-l 
aitd  thai  the  intrusion  is  noi  oterly  broad.' 
.''/(;)■/'•  v.  CcmnaUy.  ct  al. 

C-onceni  abotit  the  virtiiullv  unlimited 
secret  access  that  G<jveinnieut  luiw  h.a- 
lo  personal  financial  ro-oj-ds  has  grov.ti 
i.c  ■  'i.c  p.'i-sa^e  (jf  the  Bank  .Secrecy  Ael 
and  Il.e  lienstu'v  regulatic-ns.  tspec  iaily  in 
CaJiiornia.  there  l'..^s  been  great  public  pro- 
test both  against  the  recordkeeping  rcctila- 
tions  and  again-i  secret  aece^.--. 

The  Stark  <a-p.  tiled  in  the  Distticl  Conrt 
tor  tlie  Northern  Ui-irict  ol  Caiifornia,  c'lial - 
lenceu  ti'.e  Bank  Secrecy  Act  and  the  Trea."^- 
ury  ici.ulattons  issued  to  implement  the  law. 
The  cotnt  there  ruled  that  the  portion  oi  the 
stature  which  recjuired  the  virtually  unlim- 
ited reporting  of  dome-tic  financial' tnuisac- 
iions  uncoiisiituiional.  The  cpsp  is  no  ••  ou 
appeal  lo  the  Supreme  Coun. 

.Af  tlie  siimo  time,  tp.e  Cr.Mforitia  Ictis^a- 
tuic  ha-  been  considerini;  legislation  p^aral- 
lel  to  that  which  we  are  propo.=ing.  While 
ilucc  is  a  pressing  need  lor  States  to  rtiorn. 
tl.elr  lav.-  to  insure  ti.at  bank  citstomcrs  have 
ndeqiiaie  lights,  tiiere  is  al.-o  ,1  need  for  unl- 
-orm  legislation  at  the  Federal  Irve!.  Such 
legi  ^liiliou  .should  apply  to  nil  Federal  agen- 
cies which  request  access  to  bank  reccird- 
ancl   -o  a'!  banks  snbjec;   »o  Federal  reinla- 
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tlon.  But  beoau-e  thN  bill  deals  In  lai;,e  part 
with  records  which  are  kept  by  reason  of  the 
authorl'y  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury in  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  Us  scope  must 
be  broader.  In  fact.  beoBiise  we  are  dealing 
with  rli,-hus  o:"  privacv  protected  by  provl^ioIl.'5 
of  the  Federal  Court  and  Supreme  Cnuri  de- 
cisions, and  applicable  to  the  states  through 
the  14th  amendment,  the  tpouiors  have 
written  tiie  b;ll  to  applv  generally  and  uni- 
formly. 

It  >hould  be  clear  from  the  Senators  who 
have  sponsored  the  bill,  and  from  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Identical  Hou.se  measure,  that  the 
legislation  Is  bipartisan  In  nature.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  con-^ervatlves  and  lib- 
erals, can  Join  together  in  any  effort  to  apply 
procedural  rights  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
all  Americans  I  certainly  hope  that  other 
Members  will  Join  as  cosponsor».  and  that 
the   iPijlsla? ;on   will   be  speedily  enacted. 


B.v  Mr.  BE.^LI.   'for  liimscK.  Mr. 
B\YH.  Mr.  DoiE.  Mr.  Domemci. 
Mr.  McGee.  and  Mr.  Young*; 
S.  13U.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re\enue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
><ros.s  income  th?  amount  of  certain  can- 
cellations of  indebtedness  under  student 
loan   programs    Referred    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
today  legislation  to  reverse  a  1973  Iii- 
ternnj  Revenue  ruling  that  the  portion  of 
student  loans,  which  were  cancelled  as  a 
result  of  service  in  certain  profes.sion.s, 
.such  a.s  teaching,  or  the  service  In  cer- 
tain areas,  such  as  medically  under- 
served  areas.  Is  taxable  income. 

Cosijon.sorin.t:  this  lepi.slation  with  nu 
are  Senators  B.\yh.  Dole.  Domenii.1, 
McCfEE.  and  Young. 

When  that  ruling  wa.s  made  in  1973. 
I  introduced  S.  368*),  to  reverse  that  rul- 
ing. My  propo.sal  wa.s  cndoised  by  the 
A.?sociation  of  American  Universities  and 
the  American  Hospital  Association. 
Who'll  I  introduced  S.  3686.  I  noted  that 
students  were  receiving  tax  bills  running 
from  $200  to  SI, 000  as  a  result  of  tlic 
Internal  Revenue  ruling.  I  said  tlien.  and 
I  repeat  now.  such  a  ruling  is  contrarv 
to  the  intent  of  Congress  and  that  it 
would  fru.^trate  congrcs,sion:il  p'olicy  with 
respect  to  the  encouraging  o!  individuals 
to  serve  in  certain  profes>ions  or  geo- 
graphical areas 

I  was  pleased  S.  3686  helloed  the  IRS 
to  at  least  modify  its  earlier  ruling  so 
as  to  eliminate  its  retroactive  applica- 
tion. In  Revenue  Ruling  74-540.  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  modified  its  1973  ruling 
so  as  to  make  the  polio  ctiange  apply 
only  to  loans  made  after  June  11.  1973. 
the  date  on  which  Revenue  Ruling  73- 
2.56  was  proposed. 

While  this  means  that  the  IRS  has 
decided  not  to  apply  the  ruling,  in  a 
manner  liiat  would  adversely  impact  in- 
dividuals who  had  every  reason  and  right 
to  believe  that  they  would  be  governed 
under  the  old  rules,  tlie  IRS  change  of 
iicarl.  welcomed  as  it  Is,  stii;  represents 
a  disincentive  for  students  to  carry  out 
certain  policies  deemed  by  Congress  to 
be  in  the  national  interest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  th?  anomalous 
situation  that  will  result  if  the  Internal 
Revenue  ruling  is  allowed  to  stand.  For 
example.  If  a  student  accepts  a  loan  to 
attend  medical  school  and  subsequently 
agrees  to  practice  In  a  shortage  area. 


and  thu.i  receives  the  benefits  of  the 
loan  cancellation  provision,  that  portion 
of  the  loan  which  is  canceled  would  be 
taxable  to  that  student. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  tlie  physi- 
cian shortage  scholarship  program, 
winch  I  authored,  a  student  would  not 
be  taxed  on  tills  income  since  in  general 
scholarships  and  fellowships  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  are  not  taxable. 
Tins  does  not  make  seute  and  I  thinli 
further  underscores  the  ridiculousness 
ui  tlie  Internal  Revenue  ruling. 

My  proposal  would  make  it  clear  that 
Wiien  a  loan  is  canceled  for  service  in 
a  profession  or  area  which  Congress 
deems  essential,  the  forgiveness  of  such 
loan  IS  not  taxable  income.  It  woidd 
apply  both  retroactively  and  prospec- 
tively. 

Wlulc  the  Internal  Revenue  RiJing 
74-540  prevents  the  retroactive  problem 
that  existed  last  year,  the  IRS  could 
subsequently  change  that  ruling,  al- 
thougii  I  have  no  indication  tliat  such 
vmU  occiu".  Ihe  point  is  they  could.  Con- 
gress should  enact  tins  ineasuie  so  as  to 
inaKC  our  policy  ciystitl  clear. 

Mr.  Pre.ident.  1  asu  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  lull  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1344 
Vc  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou!-e  o/ 
Re ^resenttitivei  o/  Vie  United  Stateit  o/ 
Atner^ra  in  C'l'tigresi  iisscmbted,  ihat  sevllou 
117  of  the  Inieriial  Kevenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  scholarship  and  fellowship 
trant^)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowuig  new  suohection: 

"(C)     C.^NCELLArlONS    OF    bTCUtNT    LOANS. — 

'■(1)  In  general — In  the  cu-se  of  an  indi- 
vidual, no  amount  shall  be  included  in  gross 
Income  by  reason  of  the  dUcharge  of  all  or 
part  of  the  Indebtedness  of  the  individual 
under  a  student  loan  If  such  discharge  wii.s 
pursuant  to  a  provision  of  such  loan  under 
which  all  or  part  of  the  Indebtedne.ss  tif  the 
Individual  would  be  discharged  If  the  In- 
dividual worked  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
In  certain  profession.s  or  certain  geographical 
are.'ts  or  for  certain  cla.s.ses  of  employers. 

"(2)  Stcdent  loan. — For  purposes  of  thl^ 
subsection,  the  term  'siudent  loan'  means 
any  loan  made  to  an  Individual  to  a.ssLst  the 
Individual  in  attending  an  educational  In- 
stitution 1  a.s  defined  In  section  151ie)(4))  — 

"lAi  by  the  United  States,  •; r  an  instru- 
mentality or  agency  thereof,  or  a  State,  a 
territory,  or  a  posses,slon  of  the  Unl'ed  States, 
or  any  political  subdivision  there-jf.  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or 

"(B)  by  any  educational  Institution  (as 
defined  In  section  151(e)  (4i  )  pursuant  to  an 
at'reement  with  the  United  States,  or  an 
Instrumentality  or  agency  thereof,  or  a  State, 
a  territory,  or  a  po^.^es-'ion  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  the  Di.strlct  of  CoUimbla  under  which  the 
funds  from  which  the  loan  w.is  made  were 
provided   to  such   educatlon.il  Institution   '. 

.Stc.  2  The  amendment  made  by  the  firs- 
section  shall  apply  to  loans  made  with  re- 
spect to  all  taxable  years  \<.ithout  reirard  to 
whether  they  begin  before,  on,  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  1345.  A  bill  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  deem  cer- 
tain service  perfonned  by  members  of  the 
Women's  Air  Forces  Service  Pilots  to 
hnve  been  active  duty  for  purpo-ses  of 


laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  which  would  recognize 
the  service  of  the  Women's  Air  Forces 
Service  Pilots  during  World  War  II  and 
have  that  duty  considered  active  for  pur- 
poses of  all  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans"  Administration. 

These  women  served  with  distinction 
in  the  ferrying  of  combat  aircraft  during 
the  war.  I  was  privileged  to  have  served 
in  tiie  Second  Ferrying  Group  stationed 
at  Newcastle.  Del.,  and  I  made  many 
flights  with  them  and  it  convinced  me 
that  tlieir  ability  as  pilots  was  equaled 
to  men.  This  was  long  before  the  days  of 
women's  lib.  but  every  man  who  wore 
wings  and  flew  for  the  Army  had  and  still 
has  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  these  girls. 
30  of  whom  were  killed  in  service,  and  I 
feel  I  represent  the  entire  flying  service 
in  seeking  to  have  this  bill  i)a.ssed  to  have 
proper  recognition  raid  to  their  se:  vice  to 
our  country. 


By  Ml-   MAGNUSON  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson'  iby  request) : 

S.  1347.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  Act.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act.  and  a..k  unanimous  consent 
th.,At.  tlie  letter  of  transmittal  and  State- 
meut  of  Purpose  and  Need  be  printed  in 
tlie  Recopd  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  niate- 
riil  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicconD.  as  follows: 

S.    1347 

Br    >t    enacted    by    the   Senate   and   Hous^ 
(>/   Jle/iresentatiies   of   the    United   States  of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  That   there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  not  to  exceed  $2,682.- 
000  for  Oscal  year  1976,  not  to  exceed  $2,700,- 
000  for  fiscal   year   1977,  and   not  to  exceed 
$2,700,000   for   fl.=cal    year    1978,   to  carry  out 
the  purpo.ses  of  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act   (15  use.  29O-290f;   82  Stat.  339). 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC  .  February  21,  1973. 
Hon  Nelson  A.  Rockefellir, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
US   Senate, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  s!): 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  -To  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  Act."  together  with  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  In  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Oflice  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our 
draft  bin  and  further,  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerelv, 

Frtdeptck  B.  Dent. 

Statement  or  Purpose  and  Need 
The  Standard  Reference  Data  Act  (P.I>. 
9a  396,  approved  July  11,  1968;  15  U.S.C.  290- 
290t:  82  Stat.  339)  declared  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  make  critically  evaluated  refer- 
ence data  readily  avaUable  to  scientists, 
engineers,  and  the  general  public.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  assigned  the  primary  responsibility  In  the 
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(.overnment  for  providing  for  the  collection, 
icmpilatlon.  critical  evaluation,  publication 
I'lid  di.ssemination  of  standard  reference 
da'a  .Section  7  of  this  statute  precludes  the 
enactment  of  any  appropriations  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  after  fiscal  year  1969 
unless  previously  authorized  by  legislation, 
iniblic  Law  91-i31  and  Public  Law  92-317 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
(•urr\  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  subseqtient  to  1969 
tlsrout  h  fiscal  year  1975  which  eiid.s  on  June 
.SO,  1975.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  au- 
tlion/e  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1976, 
1977  and  1978.  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
rr.frce  may  continue  during  those  years  to 
carry  out  the  rcspoii-ibllities  charged  to  him 
under  the  Act. 

Tlie  primary  aim  of  the  nctiviiies  con- 
ducted under  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
.Act  l:i  to  Increase  the  etlectlvenes.s  of  re- 
^carch,  development,  and  engineering  de- 
sij^n  by  providing  critically  evalu.Ttcd  data 
ou  properties  of  materials  needed  by  scicn- 
tisis  and  enyiueers  in  ilic  United  Stales.  The 
program  is  designed  to  retrieve  the  u.seful 
data  from  the  half-million  or  niore  scientific 
papers  and  rcport.s  pubU--hed  annually 
tlirou'-'hout  the  world:  to  e\aluate  these  data 
and  select  reliable  values;  and  to  make  the 
results  available  in  a  convenient  reference 
lirrii.  In  this  way  costly  design  mistakes  are 
prc\C!Ued,  the  need  iur  over-design  is  re- 
cltucd.  and  the  cxpcnsr.e  repetition  of  meas- 
urements is  a'.oided.  Thus  the  program 
tcrves  ns  an  interface  between  laboratory 
measurements  of  material  properties  and  the 
application  of  the  resulting  data  to  Uie  solu- 
tion of  a  wide  variety  of  problems. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
(he  .'-i.s  ycar.s  since  pas.-^age  of  the  Standard 
Rfjiicnce  Data  Act,  Twenty-one  continuing 
cii;:,i  centers  are  currently  in  opetatlon,  and 
abcmt  25  ."hort-tevm  data  projects  are  active. 
All  of  these  arc  inteyraied  into  a  systenr 
under  whi'^h  data  are  retrieved,  evaluated. 
aiKi  pr;^parcd  for  publication  on  a  regular 
schedule.  The  total  output  to  date  consists 
of  aiJOiil  ItiO  data  compilations  covering  36,- 
OOO  pages.  O'. cr  80  d  ,tlnct  physical  proper- 
tic.-  are  reprc.eiiled.  and  at  least  30,000  dif- 
ferent substances  are  IncUided.  More  than 
50  bibliographies,  lndc>cc<,  and  directories  of 
data  s'lurcos  have  also  been  published. 

^  ho  Standard  Relerence  Data  program  Is 
a  do -fc  ntralized  one.  with  the  evaluation  of 
dat.i  c  iKlucled  by  specialized  groups  and 
iiidiNuiual  experts  throughout  the  country. 
Tiie  variou.5  data  centers  and  other  projects 
are  locted  in  universities.  Industrial  labora- 
irriis.  and  research  Institutes,  as  well  as  In 
the  technical  divisions  of  NBS.  The  program 
management  is  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Standard  Reference  Data  at  NBS.  In  addi- 
tion, this  OlTice  coordinates  with  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  groups  en- 
gaged In  data  activities  and  \\ith  other 
countries  that  have  active  data  programs. 
M.TJor  changes  have  occurred  in  the  meth- 
od of  distributing  the  output  of  the  program 
liurine  the  last  three  years.  Using  author- 
ities s^ranted  by  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act,  NB.s  has  contracted  with  several  private 
publishers  for  publication  and  distribution 
of  data  compilations.  The  major  outlet  is 
now  the  Journal  of  Physical  and  Chemical 
Reference  Data,  published  for  NBS  by  the 
Amcrl:-an  Institute  of  Physics  and  the  Ameri- 
can Chemlcpl  Society.  This  journal  Is  now 
firmly  established  and  has  proved  to  be  a 
much  more  effective  way  of  disseminating 
the  program  output.  Moreover,  slgniflcant 
luiids  are  being  returned  to  the  program 
thfi'uch  royalties. 

The  users  of  standard  reference  data  cover 
a  very  broad  spectrum.  F*resent  U.S.  sub- 
scribers to  the  full  output  of  the  program 
Include  339  universities,  264  private  Indus- 
trial companies,  and  63  government  labora- 
tories. Sales  of  Individual  compilations  reach 
many  thousands  more.  The  users  Include 
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physicists,  chemists,  and  engineers  of  all 
types,  and  the  applications  of  a  single  com- 
pilation often  range  from  basic  research  and 
teaching  to  development  and  Industrial 
design. 

Large  amounts  of  new  experimental  data 
are  generated  each  year  and  new  needs  are 
constantly  emerging.  The  new  measurements 
must  be  evaluated  and  Incorporated  Into  the 
system  in  order  to  provide  up-to-date  refer- 
ence tables.  New  needs  require  repackaging 
of  data  In  differenct  formats  and  freqiiently 
lead  to  more  strenuous  requirements  on  ac- 
curacy and  reliability.  A  continuing  !)rogram 
of  this  nature  offers  major  advantages  in 
satisfying  the  reference  data  need--  oi  Anuri- 
cr-n  science  and  technology. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ifor  him;  cif 
and  Mr.  Pear.son)  (by  request i  : 

S.  1348.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Con- 
vention on  the  International  Regula- 
tions for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea. 
1972.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  i-.i- 
troduce  by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  International  Regulations 
for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,  1972. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

S.  1348 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houac  o.i 
Fcprcf,cntatives  of  the  United  States  o; 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Nautical  Rules  of  the 
Road  Act  of   1975." 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Convention"  means  the  Conventton 
on  the  International  Regulations  for  Pre- 
venting Collisions  at  Sea,  1972,  IncludinjT 
the  Rules  and  Annexes  attached  thereto, 
signed  at  London  under  date  of  October  20, 
1972,  and  any  subsequent  amendments 
thereto; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  In  whlc'.i  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating;  and 

(3)  "vessel"  means  every  description  of 
water  craft,  including  non-displacement  craft 
and  seaplanes,  used  or  capable  of  being  used 
as  a  means  of  transportation  on  water. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  This  Act  applies — 

(1)  to  any  vessel  upon  waters  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  to  any  vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Unltd  States,  while  upon  the 
high  seas. 

(b)  A  person  operating  a  vessel  to  which 
this  Act  applies  shall  comply  with  the  Con- 
vention and  the  regulations  promtilgated 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  amends  or  re- 
peals the  Acts  establishing  the  Inland  Waters 
and  Harbor  Navigation  Rules,  as  amended 
(30  Stat.  96,  33  U.S.C.  154-232);  the  Great 
Lakes  Navigation  Rules,  as  amended  (28  Stat. 
645,  33  U.S.C.  241-295);  or  the  navigation 
rules  for  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and 
the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  their  tributaries,  as  amended  (.section 
4233  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  33  U.S.C.  301-352). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
and  enforce  the  Convention,  this  Act,  and 
the  regulations  promulgated  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  the  reg- 
ulations authorized  by  the  Conventton. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his 
designee,  may  promulgate  the  regulations 
authorized  by  Rule  1  of  the  Convention  with 
respect  to  vessels  proceeding  under  convoy 
and  naval  vessels   (Including  vessels  under 


bareboat  charier  to  tlte  Navy)  of  spevlal  con- 
struction or  ptirpose  which  eaniiot  comply 
fiilly  with  the  provisions  of  the  Couvemion. 

(d)  Prior  to  recommending  action  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  a  proposed  ameudnieiit 
to  the  Convention,  the  Secretary,  ia  consul- 
tation With  the  Secretary  of  State,  .^hall  pro- 
vide an  adequate  opporiiinily  for  public  re- 
view of  and  commeiit  on  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Src.  5.  (a)  The  Secrei.iry  shall,  prior  to  tlie 
time  thai  the  Coiivention  enters  Into  force 
for  the  United  t>tate».  and  from  time  to  unv: 
thereafter.  publL^h  and  make  available  lo 
the  general  public  ai  a  reasonable  price  liie 
Co.ivention,  tliis  .\cv,  and  the  regulai.oii. 
proinu!P-ated  liereuiider. 

(b)  When  he  Ls.-ue.s  the  purjiication  r.-- 
qutred  by  th.i,;  section,  llie  Secretary  niav 
make  editorial  changes,  clearly  ideiitiiied  as 
such,  in  the  Convention  to  conform  to  stand- 
ard language  usage  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  publi.sh  l:i  the 
Federal  Register  and  in  a  notice  lo  mariners 
the  date  thai  tiie  Conventioii  eiuer.s  into 
force  lor  the  United  States. 

Src.  G.  On  the  eliective  date  of  this  section, 
iiie  Act  cf  September  2t.  19C3  (77  Stat.  194, 
3:i  U.S.C.  1051-K94)  is  repealed.  The  re-^er- 
eiice  in  any  other  law  to  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  19C:i  (77  Siat.  194.  33  US  C.  1051- 
II  34).  sl'.ali  be  considered  a  re.'eronce  to  this 
Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Wlioever  violates  a  provision  of 
the  Convention  or  a  regulation  promulgated 
under  thia  Act  i.s  li.ible  to  a  civi!  penal'y  vi 
not  more  tlian  $10,000  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Tl.e  Secreiaiy  may  a.':.>e.,s  and  collec- 
aijy  civil  penalty  uicurred  Uiider  this  .*ct 
a;;d.  In  hi.i  di-scretion  remit,  mitigate,  or 
comprjmi,-,e  any  penalty.  No  penalty  m^y  be 
assessed  until  the  alleged  violator  shall  have 
been  given  noiice  and  an  opportunity  frr  a 
hearing  oti  the  alleged  violation.  Upon  fail- 
ure to  colled  a  penalty  a.-.^ess.ed  under  thM 
.-ection,  the  Secretary  may  requc^.t,  the  .^•- 
toriiey  General  to  commence  an  action  for 
the  penalty  prescribed  by  this  section  Iti  a"v 
di  irict  court  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  A  ves-el  wliich  is  navi.-rated  or  oper- 
ated In  violation  ol  the  Convention  or  a  reg- 
ulation promulgated  under  thi.s  Act  Is  liable 
In  rem  for  the  penalty  assessed  under  tin- 
section  and  may  be  proceeded  against  In  the 
United  States  district  court  of  any  district 
in  which  the  ves.-el  may  be  found. 

Sec  8.  The  effective  date  of  sections  3,  4 
(a).  6,  and  7  of  this  Act  Is  January  !,  1976, 
or  the  date  the  Convention  enters  Into  force 
for  the  United  States,  whichever  is  lat^-r. 

The  ,SFf  niTARY  of  TRANsroRTAiioN-, 

WnKhington.  D.C..  March  3.  1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Prcsidcrit  oj  the  Senate. 
Wa<ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill.  'To  Implement  the 
Convention  on  the  International  Regulations 
for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,  1972". 

This  bill  will  Implement  the  Conventioii 
on  the  International  Regulations  for  Pre- 
venting CoUlslons  at  Sea,  1972  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Convention) ,  signed  at  Lon- 
don under  date  of  October  20,  1972.  The  Con- 
vention revises  and  updates  the  Internationa! 
Regtilatlons  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea 
1960,  as  annexed  to  the  International  Coiifei- 
ence  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960. 

Fifty-two  Governments,  including  ih. 
United  States,  participated  in  the  Conference 
which  produced  the  Convention.  The  Confer- 
ence made  several  Important  clianges  to  the 
rules  and  developed  annexes  containing  leeh- 
nical  details. 

Changes  of  particular  significance  to  the 
mariner  are  those  concerning  sound  signals, 
the  conduct  of  vessels  in  or  near  an  area 
of  restricted  visibility,  and  the  operation  of 
vessels  In  a  narrow  channel.  New  provisions 
have  been  added  to  the  rules  concerning  ves- 
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■<vlis  i-OJisfriiUifd  t)i  UiPir  tiiuSt  .iiid  the  con- 
tHii-t  of  vessels  opt- r;ii  tjiy  in  or  near  a  trniiif 
t'puration  schciue  aciopred  by  tho  Ir.ter- 
tir.verr.uiental  Mr.ri^ime  Consultative  Orgaut- 
s-.tiiLn  (IMCOi.  Add. toi. ally,  tiie  Conven- 
'lou  hus  provided  -perial  lights  lor  nir- 
C'lililou  ves-eN  ope'iifiii'-'  In  Hie  non-dis- 
p'r.remeiit  ni<Kle.  r-.ti  uddiMonal  liehl  for  ves- 
:-4'Is  engaged  in  tow  inc.  and  ppcrlal  Ii:;hts 
i>nrt  d.iy  sli^nAls  for  ve-^e!s  e'l'.n-ed  in  diedi.-- 
Iiij!  or  niidcr\nit*-r  oix-rii^ioii!?.  Sevenil  new 
I'.. tei;ories  of  ve^-.cls  li'ive  hecu  imltldcd  wltli- 
li<  tlie  term  '  ve.-sel  rr-i  i.-ted  in  her  nbility 
to  niiineiiver."  Fii!;i!l\-.  n  miiubcr  t-f  (iMicr 
l«'W!  signitirant  chiintjt's  have  been  niadc  to 
inldrcss  probienis  wliii  li  liv-vc  df.eioptd  sln»t 
'  "^  iidopilon  (i[  tnc  tOfi(i  rtilei; 

Till?  maritime  natinn'*  of  fhr  v.(>rld  tliroii-.li 
(MCO,  h!»\e  rerriL-iil'i-d  tl-.e  lipcd  lor  a  pro- 
oi'dnre  to  alkiw  liie  rapid  anie.idnient  tn 
liiteriiatton:il  fitjreemeiirs  in  order  to  keep 
i^ijre.ist  of  chiiii{;es  in  the  ever  advnnciiii; 
liflU  ol  marine  trnn.-poiro'ion  technology 
Verv  large  carj.o  cnrrlers.  hovercraft,  nntl 
.-.(•piijsiicatfd  tui;-'wrt;e-.  nrf  evfinples  di"  ro- 
cvut  lechiii'loj^iral  ndiiiii''fS^  imforeseen  in 
Hie  developmeiit  o{  rlie  l!>6n  rules  Since  19*8. 
ride  chnnccs  have  been  rnvnrring  ai  12  yenr 
inicrvTls.  llie  pifeti<c  of  railing  a  new 
fMC'O  c<:infercn<'e  to  fi>n."!lder  needed  rule 
cliiiiities  has  proM'H  in->tifticlei:i  to  keep  pace 
with  technological  ndv«nces.  Article  VI  of  tlie 
C■l)n^ention  iiddref->t's  this  problem  by  adopt- 
ing a  rapid  aineiidincnt  procedure  for  future 
ctuiiiges.  This  procedure  will  allow  nations 
To  introduce  propo.^ed  r.mendnionts  to  the 
Internatioii.il  Re^;^'''"-'^"*  ^^f  Preventint; 
Collisions  at  Sea,  lf>73.  tiirongh  the  MariMme 
Safety  Commit ree  ft  IMCO.'  If  adopted  bv 
liuit  committee,  t'le  prtprsed  amendments 
•\oulcl  theit  be  presented  l'>  tlie  Assembly  of 
IMCO.  and  if  adopted  bv  a  tuo-thirds  nia- 
tority  of  tlie  As.-:emb!y.  the  propo.ied  amci.d- 
lucnt.s  would  be  comui'.-.nic.ited  to  tlie  Coii- 
irnctint:  Parties  for  their  acceptance.  Unless 
objected  to  by  more  than  one-'hird  of  the 
Contracting  Partie.s.  the  amendments  enter 
mlo  force  on  the  dme  specified  by  the  As- 
sembly. This  can  all  be  done  without  the 
neces.si;y  of  calHiii;  an  international  con- 
ii-rence. 

Past  eiiacttnenta  of  the  iaieni;iiion.il  rule? 
c>i  the  road  have  contained  tiie  rules  in  the 
implementing  statute  (v.Uh  minor  editorial 
lianges).  e.g..  ^3  U.S.C.  1061-1004.  We  now 
.'eel  that,  with  the  adoption  ot  the  rapid 
iniendment  procedure  by  the  iniernational 
maritime  community,  a  more  flexible  plan  of 
implementation  is  neces«;ftry.  This  is  accom- 
pli'^lied  ihrough  the  provisions  of  sections  3 
:ind  5  of  the  iMll.  Section  3  describes  the 
.essels  to  which  the  bill  applies  and  requires 
persons  oper.Ttlng  those  vcsseLs  to  comply 
V  llh  the  Convention  and  any  cubsequent 
•inendments.  Sec' t  ion  5  tl^.en  enstires  thui 
.ideqi'ftte  notice  i-  given  to  thcKse  pflected  bv 
li.e  Convention  by  retinirln^  ihe  Secretary  to 
publish  the  Convent if)n.  including  amend- 
ments and  to  niaV-.e  rlie  publication  a\ailab!e 
(I  the  piibiic  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  proposed  procedi'ie.  whereby  mpriner.- 
>re  required  to  comply  v.Mli  nautical  rules  of 
tl-.e  road  contained  in  a  coitventlon  only 
referenced  in  a  statute,  is  similar  to  the 
methtxl  utilized  bv  the  FAA  in  re.u'ard  to 
'he  International  Civil  Aviation  RiMe.=  of  the 
\ir.  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (P.L. 
8.)  720,  49  U.S.C.  laoi  ct  seqj  authorized  the 
Administrator  •to  proscribe  air  traffic  rules 
and  regulations  governing  Ihe  tlight  of  air- 
f-r.ifi.  for  the  navigation,  protection,  and 
identification  of  aircraft.  .  .  .  lucludin\;  .  .  . 
vnles  for  the  prevention  oi  collision  between 
aircraft,  between  rurcrafl  and  land  or  water 
vehicles.  .  .  ."  (40  use.  1348(C)).  Tlie  Ad- 
ininistrator  has  exercised  his  authority  under 
tiiat  provision  by  pronu;lc;at  itit  the  follov  ins; 
r^eulation- 


•■(b»  Each  person  operatiiig  a  civil  air- 
ciaft  of  US  registry  outsiile  Die  United 
States  shall — 

(1)  When  over  Ihe  high  seas,  comply  v  itli 
Aiiiex  2  (Rules  of  tlie  Airi  to  tlie  Conven- 
tion on  Internal lonal  Civil  Aviation  .  .  .  ." 
I  l4CFRf»l.l). 

T!\us,  a  United  Si.iles  pilot  is  required  to 
be  ramiliar  wllh  the  latest  Rules  of  the  Air 
p.s  ifuiicJ  ill  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation,  although  Annex  2  is  cited 
tti.ty  by  releience.  This  process  eliminates 
II. 0  dtipliration  of  efiort  by  repilnting  rules 
i:i  the  Federal  Feylsier  or  in  the  Code  of 
hftJetnl  Regula.dotis  that  utr-  avuiiiii)le  eKe- 
V, )  .e'  e 

Anoilur  di.siinctlve  feature  oi  tiii»  bill  con- 
t«riis  Itv  breadth  of  application.  Section  3ia) 
nia"';fs  tiie  bill  applicable  to  all  United  State- 
\c*>vls  on  the  hi^h  seas  whether  privately 
or  ptibllily  owned  and  to  nil  ves,~els  both 
nivei'jn  fti.d  domestic  that  are  on  waters 
fiii>.lect  to  the  furisdiction  of  the  United 
Stales,  Siection  3ic)  then  limits  the  applica- 
bility of  Ihe  di-iifi  bill  by  preserving  the 
priveiit  siamtory  navisatlon  rules  applyiut; 
to  Inland  Waters,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
Wc-ioni  Rivers  which  ctist  as  special  rules 
lU.cler  the  1960  Rules.  However,  there  is  a 
mandate  in  Rule  lib)  of  the  Convention  tliat 
any  special  rule  conform  a.^  closely  as  pos- 
sitjle  to  thoFe  attached  to  the  Convention, 
'llie  puipose  of  this  conformance  reqiiire- 
tnei.l  is  to  ease  the  burden  of  seaiioini;  ve.s- 
s^elo  -.vliich  must  now  comply  vvitli  more  tluiii 
one  set  of  rules.  This  bill  preserves  tlie  prc:-- 
enl  statutory  navigation  rules  lor  Inland 
Waters,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Western 
Rivers  untU  a  legislative  proposal  can  be 
pre  ented  to  unify  those  rules  and  bring 
them  into  conformance  witli  the  Convention 
to  the  extent  practicable. 

Section  4  of  this  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  whicli  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  to  administer  and  enforce  tlie 
Convention  and  the  bill  by  issuing  imple- 
nienting  regulations.  The  Convention,  par- 
ticularly in  Rule  1  and  In  .Annexes  I  and  III, 
titithori/es  the  issuance  of  special  rules.  The 
Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  by  section 
4icj  to  i>.sue  regulntioixs  for  naval  vessels  of 
.special  construction  and  for  vessels  procecd- 
iUii  uiider  convoy. 

The  publication  retpiired  by  section  5  of 
this  bill  will  be  available  to  ii,e  public  at  a 
lei.sonable  price  in  order  to  defray  the  cost 
of  printing.  Section  5ib)  will  allovi  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  editorial  changes,  such  a-s 
spelling  changes,  to  conform  the  rules  to 
standard  usage  In  the  United  States,  and  to 
lii:e:t  United  States  customary  units  of 
iiieasine  after  metric  tinlt.s  as  iiece.s.sary  when 
printing  the  Convention. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  rontuins  a  slaiwlard 
villi  penalty  provision  v.iih  a  ma\inium  pen- 
..'  y  Oi  $10,000.  Any  ves.sel  navigated  or  op- 
erated In  violation  of  the  Convenrion  <ir  a 
regulation  promulgated  under  this  bill  would 
also  be  liable  In  rem.  Historically,  there  ha- 
ne\er  iieen  a  penalty  hnposed  by  the  United 
.Slates  for  violation  of  the  Inici national  rules 
i.i  I  lie  road.  Under  seitlon  44J0  oi  tin?  Re- 
vised .Hialules  of  the  Unued  Stales,  how- 
ever, the  licenses  of  licensed  pvrsonnel  have 
r.lway.s  been  subject  to  revocation  or  suspen- 
sion lor  violation  of  tho.se  rules.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  added  to  prov  ide  uniform  sanc- 
tions against  anyone  who  violates  ihe  rules, 
vheiher  licensed  or  not. 

This  bill  provides  two  eJfective  date.«. 
Upon  tlie  date  of  enactment,  the  Secretary 
will  be  authorized  to  promulgate  the  regu- 
lations required  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion, and  to  isi.ue  the  publication  required 
by  section  .t  of  the  bill.  On  January  1,  l'J76. 
or  on  the  date  the  Convention  enters  into 
force  for  tlie  United  States,  whichever  is 
later,  the  present  international  rules  of  the 
road  will  be  repealed,  and  tiie  ve.s.sels  to 
'vhich    this   bill   applies   vvill   he  required   to 


conipr,  vvitii  the  Convention,  this  bill,  and 
any  regulations  issued  thereunder.  At  that 
time,  tiie  enforcement  .section  will  become 
etreciive. 

The  inUationary  impact  oi  thi.s  proposal  on 
Ihe  Nation  has  been  carefully  considered.  The 
espected  benefit  of  a  reduction  in  collisioiv, 
at  sea  from  improved  rules  of  the  nautical 
load  far  outweigh  the  minor  inflalioiiary  im- 
ptui  cf  this  proposal. 

A  rule-by-rule  anal,vts  comparing  the 
rules  of  the  Conventioli  with  those  ol  the 
limo  Convention  Is  cnclosefl. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  vtai  would  la-, 
this  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  sim- 
ilar proposal  has  been  submitted  to  th'. 
Speaker  of   the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  ct  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from  tiie 
stutidpoint  of  the  Admiiiistratiotr>  program 
to  the  submis^.icjn  ol  Mus  propr-id  Ugi--I.itloii 
to  the  Congress. 
Siucerelv, 

.T.  us  \V  B\!!>frjvt. 

Acthifi   SV(  T./i'f  / 

i;-.   Ml.  THURMOND: 

S.  IIHtl.  A  bill  to  anif.Ki  th-v  Imm:;'! 
Revt  niie  Code  of  Ui.j4  to  ino-,  irie  that  an 
iiiiinaiTicd  individual  vithoii'  iiiiy  de- 
pendents V, ho  own.s  or  is  piiii  hasing  his 
l>iincii)al  ie,-i(k-iue  shall  be  tieateci  as  a 
liead  of  household  lor  piu|)o.ses  of  such 
Code,  Reii'iTid  to  llie  roiiuniitee  on 
Finance, 

Mr,  THURMOND.  .Mr.  Pifsui,  nl.  tiday 
I  am  inti-odnrin'.4  a  bill  that  would  not 
only  heljj  to  balance  the  tax  burdens  ol 
single  peoiile  but  also  eneouiime  inve.-t- 
ment  in  hoine-ov.nershi|i  thfoughout  the 
country. 

As  each  of  u.-  becomes  iJainCiilly  aware 
at  thi.s  time  evor.v  .vear.  there  are  lour 
tax  rate  schedules  applicable  to  individ- 
uals. First,  one  for  mairied  i^eople  filint; 
.ioint  returns  and  for  surviviii:-;  .siiouses; 
second,  one  for  .sinsle  people  Ciualilyin:^ 
as  heads  of  hou.seholds:  third,  one  for 
.sin;;le  peoi^le;  and  fourth,  one  for  mar- 
ried people  fihii'^  .separatel.y. 

Prior  to  tlie  Revenue  Act  of  l!t4a  th.cre 
vas  only  one  tax  rate  schedule  and  tlie 
individuul  was  the  sole  taxable  unit 
Court  interpretations  of  pre-1948  income 
tax  l.tws  permitted  a  married  couple  to 
significantly  reduce  their  combiised  tax 
liability  in  communit:,-  properfv-  States  by 
filing  separate  returns  when  one  spouse 
received  mo-t  or  all  of  the  couiJle's  in- 
romc.  The  1948  act  equalized  the  tax 
ti-eatnaiu  of  married  couples  in  coiti- 
niunit.v  proiKrty  States  and  noncoiii- 
munity  property  .States  bv  permittin:;  .i!l 
married  couples  to  divide  their  income 
for  Federal  tax  purposes.  This  marked 
the  chani:;e  in  the  concept  of  the  taxable 
unit  for  mariied  peoiile  Ironi  tlie  indi- 
vidual to  the  mariied  couple. 

Another  .itistification  for  tins  .-hiti  is 
frequently  rifed;  that  married  couples 
Benerally  ha' e  '.-reater  livin;^  exj^enscs 
because  sm.ule  people  do  not  .ueneially 
maintain  a  household  or  support  de- 
pendents, 111  recognition  of  the  fact  t!ia' 
this  assumption  is  not  always  valid  Con- 
press  created  a  new  filing'  status,  hcLid  of 
hou.schold.  m  19.53.  Aiiproxinu'tcly  one- 
half  the  benefits  of  marital  'income- 
.spliiting"  accrue  to  tho.se  quahfying  as 
'heads  of  households,"  A  "head  of  house- 
hold"' is  now  defined  as  an  unmarried 
taxpayer  \:-\\o  inaintain.s  a  h.ome  for  liim- 
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self  and  a  dependent,  a  child,  or  a  de- 
scendant of  a  child  or  .supports  at  least 
cne  parent  in  a  separate  home.  This  stat- 
utory icheme  is  an  incomplete  attempt 
to  deal  fairly  with  sln;-,lc  people  bccau.se 
it  applies  only  hi  situaticn.s  where  de- 
pendency co-sus  are  incurred.  i;'noring  the 
additional  sup;);.n  requiremenhs  occa- 
sioned through  honicowncrship  per  se. 

I  propose  a  simple  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  would  ex- 
pand the  dcfinitiDn  of  head  of  household 
to  include  single  taxpayer.s  who  own.  or 
are  purchasing,  their  principal  resi- 
dences. , 

Thii  appixxuh  ^  v,  .iil-  bli :  the  con- 
cepts of  "owner.-hip"  and  ■jiiiinc'pil  resi- 
dence' are  well  defined.  This  apijroach 
is  fair:  each  of  us  i-;  familiar  with  the 
added  costs  a.''sociated  vith  home-own- 
ership. This  appi'oacli  will  have  very  sig- 
ni.Tcant  incidental  hencfi is;  it  will  stimu- 
late tlie  depressed  hctr.in:.  industry  ,ind 
pi'ovide  tax  relief  for  thote  who  find  the 
costs  of  home  maintenance  sicyrccketir.';. 
i:.i:  ticularly  elderly  widcvs  and  widower.;, 
Ihere  are  those  who  advocate  rcLurn- 
in.:i'  to  a  single  tax  rate  for  single  and 
married  alike.  There  may  'ue  some  merit 
to  this  proposal,  but  we  cannot  afford 
I  1  i.nore  the  annual  f.l  6  billion  cost  of 
sufli  a  chans^e.  In  contrast,  the  Treasury 
Dciiaiiment  estimates  that  my  approach 
\\f 'lid  result  in  animal  revenue  loss  of 
S:.00  million. 

The  bill  I  am  inti-oducin-  pives  us  the 
op:;orlunity  to  lighten  the  unequal  tax 
burden  on  single  people  of  all  ages.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  well  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  a  young  person's  decision  to 
pujch.ise  a  fust  home,  or  it  may  make  it 
easier  for  the  elderly  to  stay  in  a  family 
home,  among  the  family  memoi'ies,  long 
fifter  the  family  itself  has  gone  its  sep- 
arate ways,  throu^Ir  death  and  the  rest- 
les.ncss  of  youth, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  i)rintcd  in  the  Recohd. 

There  bein'r  no  ob.iection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  priiit:d  in  the  Recohd.  as 
fjllows: 

/'.  i'  fiiiiitrd  hj  tlic  .9ru(;.'c  uiul  House 
('i  J;rj)rcscnta1ive-i  of  thr  Vniicd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ayscvibled.  That  section 
2ibi  of  the  Internnl  Revenue  Code  of  19,H 
(rel.'iMn,^'  to  definition  of  head  of  household) 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tliereo: 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■|4)  Single  taxpayers  purL-hasiii^  p;  in- 
clp..I  residences.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  suborn  ion.  a  taxpayer  who 
l^  n"t  married  at  the  close  of  his  taxalile  year. 
who  is  not  a  surviving  spou.-e,  and  who  fails 
t!i  qualify  as  a  head  of  household  under  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  section,  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  head  of  a  household  for 
any  taxable  year  if.  ^•_  the  clo=-e  of  that  i.ix- 
alile  vear.  he  — 

■■(Ai  owns  the  property  he  u.^cs  as  his 
principal  residence  for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"iBi  pays  or  incurs  amounts  for  the 
pu!iha.se  of  properly  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer daring  the  taxable  year  or  a  preceding 
taxable  year  and  used  by  him  as  his  principal 
residence  for  l-ie  taxaljle  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  tenant- 
5.'0(i:h:.lder  (as  defined  in  .veciion  213)  in  a 
cooperative  housing  corporation  (as  defined 
In  ser-tion  216)  is  treated  as  a  taxpayer  de- 
scribed In  sutjparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph If  he  acquires  or  Is  acquiring  stock 
wh'th  cnfitlos  him  to  o.^cupy  the  house  or 


apartment  which  Is  his  principal  re=;deiicc.". 
Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  firtt 
section  of  this  Act  applies  to  taxable  yc:irs 
ber inning  after  December  31.  19V4. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  'for  Mr. 
Kennedy) : 
S.  1350.  A  bill  to  provide  audiiiunal 
humanitarian  assistance  authorizations 
for  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  Mr  ;!t;FN(y     humanitarian    aid    rtr.     s'aiii 

VIETNAM     AND    CAMBODIA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  Fresiucni.  I  am 
introducing  today,  for  the  Senatoi'  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Kr:JNF^Y».  a  bill  on 
emergency  humanitni-ian  rid  for  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia, 

I  ask  unanimous  consenl  thit  p  ;(aie- 
ment  by  Senator  Kennedy  ;  no  the  bill  be 
in-inted  in  t)te  Record. 

There  b^ing  no  ob.iection.  the  stite- 
inent  and  bill  were  ordered  to  he  printed 
in  the  Rrrot^o.  as  follows: 

FTATFMrNT  i:y  SrNATor:  Ki  -;n'  dv 
I  am  introrlii.'iiiu-  today  a  bill  to  t)r(n;d.-^ 
«lco  million  in  elnergenc^-  hvniianilaiian 
a-:  isiance  for  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia, 
to  supplement  that  already  authorized  an..! 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  fiscal  year. 
The  final,  tragic  drama  unrolding  today  in 
Indochina  is  aficcting  the  lives  of  millions, 
ci-ealing  massive  humanitarian  needs  on  all 
sides.  It  is  a  lime  when,  once  again,  thou- 
sands of  refugees  are  on  the  inovc.  fleein^' 
conflict  and  cliaos.  sreking  shelter  wherever 
they  can  find  it. 

Once  again,  tragedy  is  piled  upon  tr^vi'dy. 
Each  day  of  war  brings  another  day  oi  iiu- 
mau  suffering,  and  no  end  in  sight.  The 
pictures  of  violence  and  conflict,  and  coii- 
f'.i-ion  and  human  flight,  that  sweep  arros.s 
our  televisions  and  newspapers  are  not  new 
pictures,  although  they  are  icdav  rea  hin;: 
new  levels  of  human  tragedy. 

This  should  call  forth  from  our  govcii- 
ment  nevv  efforts  to  provide  additional  hu- 
manitarian assistance.  Regrettably,  in  some 
quarters,  this  tragedy  is  being  used  more  as 
an  excuse  to  blame  olheis  for  past  failures, 
to  portion  out  blame,  rather  than  to  respond 
positively  to  the  urgent  needs  of  today. 

But  the  time  has  come  to  end  this  need- 
less recrimination,  and  to  end  old  contro- 
versies that  neatly  tore  our  society  apart  It 
is  time  for  us  to  be  realistic  about  what 
our  country  can  and  should  do  to  help  In 
.South  Vietnam— to  be  realistic  about  uh.ir 
our  options  are  today  in  Indochina. 

Our  "moral  commitment"  In  Indochina  Is 
not  to  any  army,  nor  to  this  or  that  govern- 
ment, or  to  this  official  or  that  political  fac- 
tion. Our  true  remaining  obligations  are  win 
llie  people  of  the  region,  to  the  millions  ol 
refugees  and  other  war  victims  who  crv  om 
for  peace  and  relief. 

The  crisis  of  people  spreading  over  Cani- 
bcidia  and  Vietnam  today  deinands  more  of 
our  government.  It  demands  a  respon.se  in 
terms  of  emergency  humanitarian  assistance. 
as  well  as  new  initiatives  to  secure  the  free 
movement  of  relief  personnel  and  supplies 
to  all  areas  of  need.  There  is  now  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  as  a  critical  need  for  the 
Administration  to  finally  carry  out  the  legia- 
lative  mandate  of  Congress  for  Internal  ion- 
Hlizing  humanitarian  assistance  to  Indochina. 
The  new  situation  in  Vietnam  demands 
that  we  end  the  narrow  and  restrictive  pat- 
tern of  our  old  bl-lateral  aid  approach,  and 
to  promote  greater  International  participa- 
tion—to encourage  a  transition  In  America's 
relationship  with  Saigon  at  the  same  time 
we  provide  additional  humanitarian  asist- 
ance. 
It  Is  for  this  rea.son  that  I  appealed  to 


rrc,~iCe:U  Ford  last  week  to  seek  tlie  t'od 
rflice.s  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  protec- 
tion and  care  rf  refutee.i  and  war  victini,s  on 
all  '.■Se-. 

i  lie  bill  I  am  introducing  today  gives  fur- 
ther legislative  support  to  the  goal  of  iiitcr- 
iiaiioiniliiinc;  humanitarian  assistance.  Tl.e 
bill  manda'^i.":  that  this  emergency  humini- 
tarian  aid  m'-si  te  provided  'under  the  aus- 
IKCC.-,  ci"  atid  by  the  United  Nations  and  i<s 
."■pecialii.ed  acencies,  other  inlernanonal  or- 
.L-anizations  or  arrangemenls,  multilateral  in- 
siiiutions,  and  private  voluntary  agencie-:.  ■ 

'liiis  Will  insure  thai  the  sujiport  needed 
for  the  United  Nations  Secretary-General  to 
exercise  his  good  offices  for  humanitari.iii 
purpo.;,es  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  will  I-? 
available.  It  will  mean  that  the  U.N.  Ili-h 
Ctin, mi-sinner  for  Refugees  or  UNICrJt^. 
v^liose  otr.ces  are  already  actively  present  lu 
all  pans  of  Indochina,  can  rapidly  Increa.-e 
their  huniaii'iarian  efforts — today,  not  lo- 
inoir,.w.  And  the,se  funds  can  be  used  as  wc:l 
lo  support  the  hunianil.irian  work  of  su;.i 
a.^encies  as  ilic  V.'orld  Health  Organi/aiion. 
ilio  Food  and  Agiiculture  Or.:;.-inizatio:i  and 
fne  Internaiional  Committee  of  the  Re  1 
Cros" — all  cf  whom,  are  today  present  in  oim- 
i-r  more  countries  of  the  region. 

T  livn.iv  believe  ths.t  the  active  prc^en"  • 
and  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations  wi.l 
not  only  help  in  nieetiin:  tiie  emer^enc 
ji  uijaimarian  needs  now  .so  painfully  e\i- 
d.  !.t  throughout  Vietnam  and  Cambodi.i. 
r.r.a  lo  fui-iher  insure  that  relief  personnel 
and  supplies  reach  all  areas  of  need,  but  it 
will  also  serve  to  stretij^thon  the  efforts  I  j 
a<  hleve  peace. 

I  uryc  the  speedy  consideration  of  -Jii. 
l.iiii.  and  I  liope  the  Cornmntee  on  Forci),;  i 
Rcan.;ij.s  will  favo.ably  coiLsidcr  tiie  iiitcr- 
li-'iTionali/nnt;  all  futu.-c'humanitarian  aoti..;- 
iuice  CO  'iidociiiiia. 

S,   1350 

Lf  it  i'niirti-(t  by  the  Srnutr  and  iiour.c  of 
Ii':prcs,-7t((itin'.i  of  Hw  Unit-d  States  of 
A", erica  in  Co7igrc-^  as'enibled.  That  lai 
nt'twitlistanding  any  other  provision  of  la- 
in addiiion  to  amounts  otherwise  available 
ilieie  arc  aulliorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  to  re- 
main av-ilab'e  until  expended.  $100,000,000 
to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  all 
pc.'jple  111  need  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bo..Iia, 

il.)  Such  assistance  shall  be  provided  w:- 
der  the  auspics  of  and  by  the  United  N.-,- 
iions  and  its  specialised  age'icies.  otlier  ni- 
ternational  organizations  or  arrangenica: -. 
multilalcr'^1  institutions,  and  private  voluii- 
t.-.ry  agencies, 

(■■)  Not.  later  than  six  months  after  tlr 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Prcsiderv 
shall  ti-niismit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou>e  rf 
Reiirrsenlative;  and  the  Committee  on  K.  ■■- 
eiiiii  Relations — 

11)  the  names  of  all  agencies  and  oigan- 
i'ations  involved  in  Die  distrib,jt!on  of  such 
as.sistance: 

(2)  the  nican.s  v.ith  winch  such  di,tril>.:- 
tion  is  carried  out;  and 

i3  I  ;!v:  rei  ;;nent-:  of  such  assistance. 


r.y  Mr.  WILLIAM?: 
S.  1352.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate, 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  an  individual 
na.med  as  having  an  insurable  interest. 
the  annuity  reduction  made  in  order  to 
provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  such  an 
individual.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

.\.  n.NL'.-.n.M  OF  THE  crvii.  servk:; 

PENSION   LAW 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation   tliat  will 
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correct    a   i-eiioii.^    iiit;f;uin    tiiat    f\!>is 
111  civil  service  pension  Ion-. 

Last  year.  Congrc-s  pas-.tKl  leeisIaUon 
that  allows  a  rnarricrl  civil  service  re- 
tiree to  name  his  spouse  as  his  bcneficiiu  •• 
to  receive  a  portion  ot  hij-  annuity  moiitli- 
ty  upon  his  death  In  i^latc  ol  a  spouse, 
an  luimarried  retiree  may  name  a  rela- 
tive as  an  insurable  interest  designee. 
Botii  unmarried  and  married  retirees 
uui'-l  a^iee  to  talre  a  reduced  annuity  in 
return  for  tlie  privilcL.e  ot  pioviding  foi 
the  fulurts  of  their  spouses  or  rehuivcs 
with  their  annuities.  Siiould  the  benefici- 
ary predecease  the  married  retiree,  he 
bot,.ns  to  receive  his  full  annuity  the 
tollo'.vlnf;  month.  Hov.ever,  should  the  in- 
surable interest  designee  predecease  the 
unmarried  retiree,  the  retirre  nui5t  con- 
tinue to  receive  his  aiuuiily  at  a  reduced 
rate.  In  effect,  tlic  uniaamed  annuitanl 
must  continue  to  pay  for  the  privileg;'; 
ol  providing  for  the  future  ot  a  depend- 
ent r^^lative  aitc.-  the  relative  has  died 
No  such  requiit-ment  i^  imposed  uiion 
married  annuitant;-. 

The  application  ol  ihi-  stction  of  civil 
•crvice  pension  law  clearly  discriminates 
.igain.st  unmarried  annuitants.  The  un- 
married retiree  i.>  penalized  twice  for 
wishing  to  designate  hi.s  relative  as  the 
recipient  of  his  aiuiuity — once  when  his 
mnuity  is  reduced  and  again  when  the 
reduction  is  continued.  In  addition  the 
law  di.scouraues  unmarried  retirees  irom 
taking  steps  to  provide  for  the  futures  of 
ilopendent  relatives. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  in'^.oduced 
•■  ould  bring  relief  to  our  unmarried  re- 
tirees who  find  themselves  receiving  re- 
duced annuities  after  their  insurable  in- 
terest designees  lur.e  died.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  an  annuity  that  is  reduced  in 
order  to  name  a  benenciary  or  insurable 
interest  desifinee  would  be  recomputed 
.ind  paid  as  if  it  had  not  been  reduced 
Payment  would  beyin  on  the  first  day  oi 
tile  month  follov. hij;  tlie  death  of  the 
designee.  It  fuitiier  siipajates  that  no 
one  would  receive  recomputed  annuities 
under  this  Ic^i.^lation  for  any  period  prior 
to  November  1.  1974.  which  is  the  date 
tliat  provision.s  went  into  effect  concern- 
ing full  restoration  of  annuities  to  mar- 
ried retirees  upon  tiie  death  of  bene- 
ficiaries. The  cost  of  this  legislation  is 
>mall.  To  provide  lor  all  civil  service  per- 
sonnel now  employed  or  reined,  who  are 
now  or  who  will  one  day  be  affected  bv 
tliis  legislation,  will  cost  a  total  of  about 
s6  8  million  in  u'.'fundcd  liability. 

Our  unmarried  civil  -ervice  eniijloyees 
have  given  thi>  Nation  many  years  oi 
dedicated  and  t.iitliful  .service.  This  leg- 
islation will  lu'li)  iiLsure  tlu»t  they 
receive  the  cnui'alMe  ttenlnicnt  that  ihry 
descrvi- 

By  Mr.  wn_LI.\MS; 
-S  1H53.  A  bill  to  amend  seition  306 
<a''7'  of  the  Cou-oUdated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  to  modifv  the 
definition  of  the  terms  "rural"  and 
•rural  area"  for  certain  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
rmd  Forestry. 

A-   -SIIMENT    OV    tut    CUK-.l(l.lIUTl  D    lAtt.il     A^,i 

nvp.\L  orv;torMt.M  Ati 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
tuday  introducin:;  tegl.slation  that  would 


permit  community  medical  facilities  in 
rural  areas  not  exceeding  50.000  persons 
to  qualify  for  loans  and  grants  under  the 
Comprehensive  Farm  and  Puial  Devel- 
opment Act. 

When  Conar.  ss  pa  scd  tlu-  Ccanjae- 
hensive  Farm  and  Rtu-al  Development 
Act  in  1972.  one  of  the  main  goals  was 
to  ijrov  ide  our  riual  communities  villi 
an  effective  program  to  immove  sig- 
nificantly the  quality  of  hie  ui  thos.- 
areas.  The  legislation  provided  loans  and 
grants  for  a  wide  range  of  community 
facilities,  senices,  and  interests.  The  ver- 
sion of  this  le.'jislation  that  passed  the 
Senate  included  provisions  that  allowed 
loans  and  grants  lor  riu-al  development 
to  be  made  to  facilities  not  located 
wiiliin  the  bounds  of  cities  ol  .tO.OOO  m- 
more  and  not  within  ad.iacenl  urban  ca- 
nrbanizir.g  areas  with  poi'Ulation  den- 
sities of  100  pei.sons  per  .square  mile.  It 
in-o",  ided  that  the  chief  beneficiaries  ol 
anv  of  U)e.se  grants  or  loans  would  be 
deielopmcnt  projects  in  communities 
with  less  than  2.>.000  persons.  In  con- 
ference with  the  House,  however,  the 
population  limitation  was  reduced  lo 
10.000  for  all  devcloi>meiu  projects  with 
the  exception  ol  piivaie  busine-s  enter- 
prises, which  could  be  located  hi  rural 
'Ommunities  with  populations  up  lo  50  - 
000  and  still  qualify  under  the  act.  Com- 
UHuuty  medical  facilities  were  consincu- 
ously  absent  from  this  e.\cepti(jn.  The 
inteii'  (if  the  conference  substitute  was 
to  limit  participation  in  the  loan  and 
grai;t  inogram  to  those  proiects.  in- 
cluding medical  facilities,  in  .^mailer 
cummtuiities  where  the  need  is  likely  to 
be  ^.nafer.  Yet.  the  effect  was  to  exclude 
iioai  the  program  inan.v  of  the  hosi)itals 
arid  ( linics  in  rurr  1  areas  with  popula- 
tions above  10.000  who.se  need  lor  im- 
piovement  is  iust  as  great,  if  not  more 
so.  tlmn  health  care  centers  in  smaller 
towi.s. 

Tlie  3-perceiit  interest  rale  ofTircd  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Admini-tvation  is 
ideal  for  many  rural  medical  facilities 
whose  buildings  and  services  must  be 
imi)roved.  but  who  cannot  afford  the 
high  interest  loans  that  may  be  available 
to  them  from  other  .sources.  Without  low 
interest  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Adminisitation.  it  becomes  impossible  for 
some  community  hospitals  or  clinics  to 
continue  to  offer  quality  health  care. 

The  low  poinilation  limitation  also 
creates  a  special  problem  where  Federal 
installations  or  institutions  of  higiicr 
learning  impact  rural  areas  whose  hos- 
pitcdo  i.r  clinics  would  normally  qualify 
for  loans  or  grants  under  the  act.  The 
nomesidf-nt  popuL'tions  (,ix  tiicse  instal- 
lation.- or  scliools  often  cause  the  popu- 
hitions  of  the  overlapping  counties  or 
towns  to  exceed  the  in.noo  limitation 
The--e  Federal  facilities  and  schools 
usually  have  medical  units  of  tiieir  own 
Tlui-  an  ironic  situation  occurs,  in  which 
the  hospitals  and  clinics  of  small  rural 
conununities  are  rendered  ineligible  for 
loans  or  grants  from  the  very  program 
des!'-;i!id  to  a.ssist  them,  while  Iho  local 
residents  are  generally  e  :cliii!ed  from  tlie 
medical  units  on  the  instnllalions  and 
campii.ses  who.se  nonresident  poimlalions 
caused  the  local  facilities  to  be  itielitiilile 
tor  >(U.ds  tor  required  iiiH'r<i\cmciit 


In  my  home  Slate  of  New  Jer.scy,  the 
Princeton  Medical  Center  serves  portions 
of  several  surrounding  rural  counties 
Tlic  center  has  apijlied  to  tlie  Fanner.-, 
Hume  Administration  fur  a  luan  because 
it  must  renovate  in-  delivery  suite,  con- 
struct a  new  operating  suite,  improve  its 
extended  care  facility,  and  refinance  it- 
self. State  and  Farmers  .Administration 
oiiicials  acknowledge  the  need.  However, 
the  only  reason  that  the  center's  applica- 
tion has  been  rc.iecled  is  that  tiie  popula- 
tion of  Princeton  is  too  large  to  meet 
(lualification  requirements. 

The  4.000  students,  most  of  whom  aie 
riOL  even  residents  of  the  local  area, 
cause  tlic  population  of  tlie  town  to  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  by  2.000.  The  uni- 
versity has  its  own  uieiiical  la(  ility  for 
ihe  .-.ole  use  of  the  students  and  faculty 
Yet  the  town's  medical  center  is  pre- 
vented from  securinf;  its  much-needed 
loan.  Without  the  necessary  improve- 
ments, the  ability  of  the  center  to  pro- 
vide surgical  treatment,  maternity  care, 
and  other  vital  health  .services  for  the 
local  people  will  be  seriously  impaired 
A  loan  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration is  the  cnly  vay  tliat  tliis  med- 
ical center  can  meet  its  ob.ieciives. 

Good  health  care  is  a  universal  need 
Tile  necessity  for  soi3hislicated  equip- 
ment and  immediate  medical  attention 
is  the  same  for  small  rural  tov.ns  as  it 
is  for  large  urban  centers.  No  one  should 
be  deprived  of  quality  health  care  serv- 
ices simply  because  a  very  low  popula- 
tion limit  en  rural  developmonl  loans 
prevents  his  town  from  scruiiiv-;  the 
funds  it  must  have. 

Private  business  imerc-ts  in  a  luial 
area  of  up  to  .'lO.OOO  per-ons  Me  eligible 
to  qualify  for  loans  under  the  act.  Cer- 
tainly community  medical  facilities  are 
equally  as  im))ortam  to  tl.e  well-beiny 
of  a  rural  ccmmuniiy. 

The  Ic-islation  th.it  I  liavc  mtioduced 
loday  V  ill  add  no  cost  to  the  loan  and 
'-;rant  program  because  it  expands  only 
cli-ninlity.  Its  .-^cope  is  limited  in  that 
only  eligibility  requirements  for  medical 
facilities  are  altered.  Tiiis  legislation  v. ill 
help  to  insure  that  a  signifuar.t  la-cd  of 
our  small  towns  is  not  neglected. 


Bv  Mr  MONTOYA: 
ti.  L.io.).  A  bill  to  establisii  a  r.atioiuil 
inogr.iin  for  young  people  betv.een  the 
ages  of  18  and  23  for  the  purpo.se  of  en- 
couraging full  parti,  ipatiou  in  the  politi- 
cal system  of  the  United  States  and  to 
provide  a  continuing  education  in  the 
history  and  heiitage  of  democracy  in 
the  Ur.ited  Slates.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

TH!      \\     !■     ■     M      •,..!     I!(    P"I  n  If   M     IMrrrif  IIMIION 

\(  r 

Ml.  MONTOY.X  Mr.  Presuieiil.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  the  National  Youth 
Political  Participation  Act,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  national  program  for  helping 
voung  iJi'ople  to  become  full  participants 
in  the  i)nlifical  svstem  of  the  United 
States 

Since  bringii'.g  this  bill  to  t!ie  floor  last 
year.  I  ha'.f  received  enthusiastic  sup- 
port from  a  wide  variety  of  organizations 
and  individuals.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
I't'slation  I  am  proposing  will  receive 
liif  aiteiition  and  -upiiort  ot  a  maioritv 
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of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  this  year. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  about  this 
legislation  last  year.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
that  I  believed  it  was  essential  for  citi- 
zens in  the  United  States  to  fully  under- 
stand the  foundations  of  their  Govern- 
ment and  their  law,  and  to  be  willing  to 
take  part  in  the  decisionmaking  which 
supports  and  implenient.s  that  law.  I  said 
that  I  wanted  to  reverse  the  disturbing 
trend  we  have  all  seen  toward  apathy 
about  politics  and  distrust  of  Govern- 
ment. I  noted  that  this  trend  was  espe- 
cially noticeable  among  young  people 
who  would  be  the  taxpayers  and  the 
voters  for  the  next  50  years. 

No  political  leader  today  is  unaware  of 
tlie  difficulty  I  am  talking  about.  No 
matter  how  many  times  we  make 
speeches  reaffirming  our  faith  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Government  which  officially 
makes  the  people  the  final  authority  for 
Government  through  the  two-party  .sys- 
tem and  the  voting  booth,  we  all  have  to 
recognize  that  every  year  fewer  and 
fewer  of  tlie  people  who  are  eligible  to 
vote  think  that  it  is  worth  their  while 
to  be  a  part  of  that  system,  either  by 
voting,  by  working  in  a  campaign,  or  by 
running  for  office. 

The  most  disturbing  part  of  the  .sta- 
tistics now  available  concerning  the 
problem  of  the  participation  of  people 
in  Government  is  the  part  which  con- 
cerns our  youngest  citizens — those  who 
are  8  to  23.  Educators  and  parents,  em- 
l^lovcrs  and  union  leaders  have  all  writ- 
ten to  me  this  past  year  to  express 
support  for  a  program  which  v.ould  en- 
courage the  greater  involvement  of  this 
a^e  group.  They  have  expressed  to  me 
their  deep  worry  over  the  cj  nici.sm  and 
bitlerne.ss  of  a  growing  number  of  the 
,^oung  people  with  wliom  they  work. 

Last  year  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
several  studies  which  had  been  done  to 
measure  trust  in  Government  or  tlie 
knowledi-e  and  involvement  of  students 
and  young  voters.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  studies,  which  are  still 
valid,  be  printed  in  the  Recokd  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

I  al.so  noted,  last  year,  the  disturbing 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  the  eligible 
population  casting  a  vote  in  national 
elections  was  on  a  rapidly  declining  scale. 
I  noted  that  if  the  trend  continued,  1976 
would  be  the  year  when  less  than  half  of 
those  who  were  eligible  lo  vote  botliered 
to  do  .so. 
I  was  too  optimistic. 
We  passed  that  halfway  mark  of  voter 
participation  in  1974.  The  following  brief 
chart  explains  more  starklv  than  words 
the  depth  of  our  problem: 

Pirn  nt'tfi-'  of  voter  pert iripol ion  IHHtJ  to  1974 

,„„,                                                                    Percent 
I%6    55  4 

I'lfiS  I  Presidential  veil  I-)-.  _  67  8 

'"'^ 1 :::::::.  54:6 

19.2  I  Presidential  year) _       _  63  0 

1074 :::::  ^^^ 

If  there  is  any  Member  of  thi.s  body 
w  ho  can  look  at  those  figures  cheerfully. 
I  w  ould  be  very  surprised.  However,  even 
more  tragic  and  even  more  pertinent  to 
the  goals  of  this  bill,  is  the  report  by  the 
B  ireau  of  the  Census  that  the  lowest 
registration  and  voting  turnout  in  1974 
was  among  the  youngest  voters— those 


who  should  be  most  enthusiastic  and 
most  proud  of  their  opportunity  to 
participate. 

Only  21  percent  of  the  18-  to  21 -year- 
olds  voted — and  that  figure,  too,  is  a 
record  low — down  from  33  percent  in 
1972. 

Last  year,  in  discussing  the  need  for 
this  program,  I  spoke  about  the  report 
to  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States,  in  their  assessment  of  political 
knowledge  and  attitudes  of  young  people. 
That  report  is  available  from  my  office 
for  those  who  did  not  read  my  earlier 
statement. 

This  year  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  new  survey,  done  by  Who's 
Who  Among  American  High  School  Stu- 
dents. This  is  the  fifth  year  in  which  this 
prestigious  group  has  analyzed  the  stu- 
dents who  are  leaders  in  our  secondary 
.schools.  The  students  polled  were  out- 
standing young  men  anci  women  who  will 
be  in  this  year's  freshman  college  classes. 
They  are,  to  a  large  extent,  the  very  spe- 
cial group  who  will  be  the  opinion- 
makers  of  the  future — the  students  who 
will  be  most  active  in  their  college  years 
and  who  will  be  most  likely  to  hold  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  their  communities 
in  the  years  to  come.  Twenty-three  thou- 
sand of  the.se  student  leaders  were  ques- 
tioned concerning  their  opinions  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Today  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  only  one  part  of  that  survey — 
the  part  which  concerns  politicians,  po- 
litical parties,  and  government. 

Eighty-one  percent  felt  that  elected 
iTpre.senlatives  lack  honor  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Eighty-three  percent  think  that  our 
svstem  does  not  provide  equal  justice  for 
all  citizens. 

Seventy- three    percent    believe    most 
major  political  campaigns  are    crooked. 
Nine  percent  feel  that  elected  officials 
represent  their  constituents  adequately. 
Eighty-three  percent  of  those  eligible 
to  vote  said  they  would  vote  as  inde- 
pendents. 
Eight  percent  plan  to  vote  Democratic. 
Four  percent  plan  to  vote  Republican. 
Seventy-six   percent   plan    to    vote    a 
split  ticket. 

Are  these  young  people  completelv 
turned  off?  Are  they  ready  to  drop  out? 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  By  an  overwhelm- 
ing 86  percent  they  rejected  the  complete 
change  of  our  system  to  a  parliamentary 
form,  and  their  answers  to  other  ques- 
tions about  our  domestic  or  foreign 
problems  all  point  to  an  awareness  of  our 
situation  and  a  desire  to  find  good  solu- 
tions. They  are  not  apathetic.  They  are 
not  uncaring.  They  are  not  uninvolved. 
They  are  simply  not  convinced  that 
the  American  political  system  is  the  w  av 
to  get  things  done. 

They  do  not  see  the  political  parties, 
the  electoral  system,  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  viable  ve- 
hicles for  change. 

I  believe  this  survey  bears  out  the 
facts  I  reported  to  the  Senate  last  year 
concerning  the  need  for  a  program  to  en- 
courage and  help  young  citizens  of  this 
Nation  in  learning  how  to  use  the  tools 
of  democratic  government  to  accom- 
plish their  goals.  'We  are  failing  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  generation  of  Americans 
an  understanding  of  our  histoi-y.  We  are 


failing  to  pass  on  to  our  children  the 
knowledge  of  why  this  system  exists, 
how  it  works,  and  the  dangers  inherent 
in  letting  that  system  disappear. 

The  proposal  I  am  making  today  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate.  I  hoi^e 
they  will  once  again  join  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  bill. 

The  proposal  has  received  the  support 
and  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  .several 
national  organizations,  including  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  The  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  The  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies,  and  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Several 
political  you  til  groups  have  supported 
the  program.  Several  Governors  have 
written  to  me  to  express  their  aj^proval 
of  the  proposal.  Several  labor  unions 
have  endorsed  the  proposal  and 
have  indicated  a  desire  to  cooperate 
when  the  legislation  is  passed.  Many  edu- 
cators have  written  to  me  to  inquire  ho\\ 
they  can  help.  Many  businessmen  ha^  o 
indicated  an  interest  in  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation and  have  asked  how  they  can  \: ' 
a  part  of  such  an  effort. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  public  acccj  '- 
ance  of  this  idea  is  closely  related  to  the 
pubhc  understanding  of  the  problem  this 
legislation  attempts  lo  deal  with.  The 
plan  would  require  the  cooperation  ol 
State  and  local  officials,  educators,  politi- 
cal groups,  businessmen  and  labor  lead- 
ers. It  would  mean  busy  people  takinu 
time  to  help  young  people.  It  would  mean 
many  hours  of  volunteer  work  on  tlio 
part  of  all  of  us.  However,  after  the^e 
many  months  of  hearing  from  peojole  ii 
every  State,  I  know  that  this  program 
would  have  that  kind  of  support.  I  fee; 
confident  that  the  program  would  worl:. 
Mr.  President,  it  would  not  be  practi- 
cal for  me  to  put  into  the  Record  evei  v 
communication  I  have  had  concerniim 
this  bill.  However,  I  have  selected  a  few 
which  I  consider  to  be  representative, 
and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  t.'i.' 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will-.:)ut 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  l.t 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  what 
would  this  program  provide?  I  believe  it 
would  provide  a  vehicle  through  which 
people  at  the  local  level  could  work  to- 
gether to  bring  young  people  in  their  own 
communities  into  the  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  would  provide  local  and  State 
control  of  State  programs  to  allow  young 
people  to  participate  in  pohtics  and  gov- 
ernment through  both  active  work  and 
through  lesearch  and  study.  It  would 
start  them  out  where  they  should  begin- 
in  their  own  communities. 

It  would  allow  many  yomig  people  tc 
be  recognized  for  their  work  and  for 
their  study.  It  would  also  provide  a  way 
for  Slates  to  recognize  those  young  peo- 
ple who  did  an  outstanding  job  at  the 
local  and  State  level.  Finally,  it  would 
l^rovide  guidance  and  some  financial  help 
fioin  the  Federal  Government  for  State 
))rograins,  and  it  would  allow  some  young 
people  from  each  State  to  come  to  'Wash- 
ington to  particijiate  in  the  Federal  poht- 
ical  system. 

Young  citizens,  a.te  19  to  23,  would  be 
given  the  op.nortur.it y  lo  test  ihem.selves 
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cUuing  tlieir  first  5  years  as  voters.  They 
would  have  the  help  of  those  leader^;  ill 
tlieir  o'.vn  tomniunities  and  in  their  own 
States  who  were  most  experienced  and 
br.-t  able  to  hcli>  them  de\elop  jjohtical 
skills.  The  prnyram  is  not  aimed  at  those 
in  college,  or  those  students  who  would 
normally  be  a  part  of  other  intern  pro- 
grams in  Wasliington.  Instead,  this  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  offer  opportunity  to 
working  young  people,  to  students  in 
vocational  schools  and  junior  colleges,  tc 
tho>e  in  community  colleges,  as  well  as 
to  thoje  in  our  t;rf^at  universities. 

The  national  .\outh  political  participa- 
tion program  is  not  intcrided  to  be  a 
school  pro.ject — but  it  is  certainly  in- 
tended to  be  an  educational  project.  It  is 
IJiumulgated  on  the  theory  that  the  mo.-^t 
V. orthwhile  learning  is  by  doiim.  It  is  a 
way  to  provide  an  apprenticesliip  m  citi- 
7rnship  to  every  new  voter.  It  combines 
political  experience  with  an  appreciation 
of  ov:r  politii'.il  and  governmental  heri- 
t  i-'e. 

We  cannot  iinore  the  mounting  cvi- 
deire  of  alienation  from  our  most  im- 
port.int  political  in..titutions.  We  can- 
Tiot  ignore  the  lo.ss  of  confidence  in  our 
political  parties  or  in  our  form  of  self- 
government.  The  rejection  of  our  politi- 
cal .^y.^tem.  the  cynical  di.smissal  of  efforts 
to  draw  youn:^  voters  into  tiie  system. 
the  clear  evidence  of  disillusionment  in 
our  children — all  of  these  things  mu-t 
concern  every  Member  of  this  body. 

In  our  approach  to  specific  issues,  to 
legislative  solutions,  and  even  to  our  po- 
litical thinking  as  we  express  it  in  pub- 
lic statements,  we  Americans  have  al- 
way.-.  been  safe  because  we  worked  w  ith- 
in  the  framework  of  a  written  Constitu- 
tion and  a  partisan  democratic  system 
That  safety  depends  utterly  upon  the 
participation  of  a  majority  of  our  eligible 
voters — and  upon  the  understanding  and 
knowledge  they  bring  with  them  to  their 
own  self-government.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  provide  that  understanding  and 
knowledge  to  the  next  generation  of 
Amei  leans.  I  hofje  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  me  in 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  truly  nonpartisan 
c.'fort 

A  clear  explanation  of  how  this  pro- 
gram is  dc.-igned  to  work  is  illustrated 
by  the  organization  table  which  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  at  this  point. 
I  believe  the  bill  it.self  is  self-explana- 
tory, and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

I  urge  my  di>ti'-ic;uished  colleagues  to 

join  me  in  providing  this  opportunity  to 

the   young    citizens   everywhere   in   this 

N.'tion. 

E-Knmir  1 

The  Newspaper  Gi'Ilo. 
Washington.  DC  JuUi  TJ.  fyr S 
Sen    Joseph  M.  Montova. 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dr.xR  Senator  Mon'tota:  Thatik  v<^u  fur 
yoiir  letre.--  of  Jvi'.y  1,  1974  a:-id  the  enclosure 
of  tiie  bill  whlcU  you  Uuroduced  in  the  Sen- 
aia  oa  June  4.  calling  for  the  encourage- 
maixl  of  poliuciil  p.irticipatlon  by  your.g 
\  :)ie!3. 

The  Newsp.iper  Guild  has  long  advocated 
vofer  partlripatlon  to  whatever  e.xtent  possi- 
ble, and  has  committed  what  small  re- 
sources i:  h.vs  av.iilable  ti  "get  out  the  vote" 
and  voter  education  campaigns.  We  certain: v 
support  the  principle  of  j-our  legLsiatlon  and 
I   !v::x  sure    that   when    It   become!»  law,   our 


local  unions  will  be  asked  to  offer  whatever 
help  they  can  In  applying  this  legislation  at 
the  local  level. 

You  might  be  intere-sted  to  know  that  our 
^T-called  model  contract  Includes  the  fol- 
Ijwmg  language  which  we  encourage  all  of 
or.T  locals  to  seek  tn  collective  bargaining: 

•  A  leave  of  absence  shall  be  granted  to  an 
employe  who  requests  such  leave  f:ir  the 
purpo.'se  of:  (a)  becoming  a  candidate  for  a 
public  office  or  for  an  office  in  a  political 
partv:  (b)  serving  In  a  public  office  or  In  an 
oiTice  of  a  political  party;  or  (c)  serving  as 
a  paid  or  volunteer  worker  for  a  public  office 
holder  or  political  candidate  or  party.  Such 
employes  .shall  be  reln.stated  in  the  same  or 
a  cornparabU-  position  upon  expiration  of 
such  leave." 

We  have  a  luimber  of  ca?es  In  which  this 
or  somewhat  similar  language  has  been 
adopted  as  part  of  cjllectlve  bargaining 
iitTtements. 

.Sinccrily  yjurs. 

Roprap  M.  CKorKER. 

Scrrctary-Trcci.^^'ri  r 


A.M2.Rir\N-    PKTROt.ErM    iNSTtTtnT. 

Wii-hington.  DC.  July  9,  1074 
Him.  JosrrH  M.  Montoya 

U  S    Senate.  Dirkfcn  Senate  Office  Building. 
Waxlnnyton.  DC 

Dt.^R  Joe:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  June  17  calling  my  attention  to  your 
propose;!  legi.slatlnn  to  create  a  National 
Youth  Political  Participation  Office.  I  cer- 
tainly share  your  views  on  the  hnportance 
of  encouraging  young  voters  to  continue 
their  education  in  American  hl-^tary  and  the 
political  svstem  and  to  participate  more  fully 
in  the  future  of  that  sy.stem. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  assi.it  In  any  way  to 
acr-.)mpllsh  thl-s  goal  and  to  Join  with  you  m 
uorklng  toward  enactment  of  your  bill. 
Si'icei'cly. 

FRWK    >."     IK^KI). 

AMFRtr  \N  Bar  A«4StM  rATl"N. 

Chicago.  111..  Jiuir  lU.  IHT I 
H'-;i.  Ji'SFru  M.  Montoya, 
.Vf7c  Senaf  Office  Building. 
V.'tr^hingtO't.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mo>n'OYA:  1  read  with  great 
Interest  your  statement  on  the  introduction 
of  Senate  Bill  3570,  a  bill  to  e.stablish  a  na- 
tional program  for  young  people  between 
the  r.ges  of  18  and  23  for  the  purpo.se  of 
encouraging  full  participation  in  the  politi- 
cal .system  of  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
vide a  continuing  education  In  the  history 
and  heritage  of  democracy  lu  the  United 
Krr.tes. 

Tlie  objectives  of  this  bill  are  very  similar 
to  the  objectives  of  the  work  of  this  project 
which  now  Is  deemed  to  have  a  very  high 
priority  within  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. I  am  enclosing  some  materials  that 
desTibe  the  work  of  our  project.  Please  be 
U'=fured  that  we  would  be  most  anxious  to 
work  with  you  in  reaching  th.e  objectives 
whi -h  we  share 

I  am  often  in  Wa.shlngton  and  would  be 
most  happy  to  meet  with  you  and  members 
of  your  staff  to  discuss  your  bill  and  the 
work  of  this  project. 

Very  truly  yours. 

JiiEt  F.  Henijini; 


Metromedia.  Inc.. 
Washington.  D  C  .  June  2f!.  1!)7 1 
Hon    Joseph  M.  Montota. 
V  S    .Senate.  Senate  0,^ce  Building. 
Wa.^l'.^ngton.  DC 

Mv  Dear  Senator  Montoya:  Your  proposal 
for  a  youth  political  participation  act  Is  not 
good,  it  Is  great  I  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  worthwhile  than  to  effectuate  this 
solid  thinking  Into  legislation  In  preparation 
for  our  200th  birthday. 

I  hope  the  opportunity  presents  itself  for 
me  to  have  an  amplification  of  your  thoughts. 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  my 
bit    In    suggesting    It.    I  m    wonderiivg    If    It 


should   not   be   explained    to    Jihn    Warner, 
Chairman  of  the  Blceuiei.i-.lal  Commission 
Most  sincerely, 

Mark  Evans 

CoLl'  -M P.IA  U N IV  V-Rsn  Y 

IN  THE  Cttv  of  New  York. 
Netf  Vork.N.Y..  Novc>'>bv  'J2,  11)74. 
St-i,.ilor  MoNroYA, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Wd^hitigton.  D  C. 

Dear  StNATos  Mont;>y\:  The  Cv>luu'.bia 
Univensity  Student  Employmer.t  Office  would 
like  to  formally  express  interest  in  and  en- 
dorsenieiit  of  your  proposed  bill  entitled 
"Congressional  Youth  Pululcal  Participation 
Act"  as  outlined  In  the  Scpteniber-Octo'oer 
Issue  of  Public  Service  luteni-hip  Ne\is. 

Our  office  presently  oversees  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Work-.Study  Program. 
provides  n  referral  service  for  part-time  e:n- 
ployment  to  students  and  alumni,  and  nom- 
inates candidates  for  tlie  establislicd  Fedor:;! 
Summer  Intern  Pro^^ram. 

In  light  of  these  services,  we  would  .tppieci- 
ale  any  further  information  you  may  have 
on  the  progress  of  the  bill.  Moreover,  if  tlieie 
is  any  positive  action  Coluni.bia  University 
may  take  to  promote  the  passage  <  f  ilse  bill, 
we  would  be  anxious  to  pursue  it. 
Sincerely, 

FRANfES  M.   P.\rNESKY. 

Work-kl  tidy  A-^si.iiinit 


\'\ll.  iNVl.   C'>l'N(TL   FOR   THE 

.Social  SriDirs. 
Wa.«hington.  D  C  .  July  H.  i:>7 i 
Sella  for  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
Dirl:.sen  Senate  Office  BicUlnig. 
Wash ington.  DC. 

Dear  Senati'R  Mcniiva:  It  \\:i.,  '.Mill  con- 
siderable interest  that  I  read  ;n  the  Co/i- 
grc-'.^iontil  Record  (Vol.  120.  N.>  79,  June  4. 
1974)  of  your  propos.i.l  to  establi-li  a  program 
aimed  at  Increasiny:  tlie  political  knov. leci^e 
of  young  people,  and  their  willingness  and 
ability  to  participa'e  in  tlie  poliiical  activity 
of  the  country.  You  may  he  interested  to 
know  that  It  Is  our  intention  to  call  tliis  bill 
to  the  attention  of  the  social  studies  teach- 
ers in  this  country  through  Tlie  Social  Stud- 
ies Professionul.  Tliis  newsletter  is  sent  to 
some  twenty-two  thousand  social  studies 
teachers,  professors,  and  libraries. 

You  may  be  further  interested  to  know 
that  there  mnv  already  be  in  existence  in 
New  York  Slate  a  model  for  the  competition 
ycu  envision.  For  more  tlian  a  quarter  cen- 
tury, the  Annual  Citi/ensliip  Educ.itlon  Con- 
ference has  been  sponsored  by  and  held  at 
the  Maxwell  School  of  Clti/cn-hip  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  Syracuse  University.  Each  spring, 
schools  from  across  the  State  select  student.; 
for  participation.  In  addition  to  participat- 
ing in  the  conference,  the  students  are  also 
Involved  in  a  competition.  The  Maxwell 
School  awards  a  number  of  scliolar^hlps 
to  wlmiers.  Further  information  mitzht  be 
obtained  from  Dr.  Alan  K  CaniMbell.  D.'an, 
or  from  Dr.  Marsliall  Sesal.  Director.  Social 
Science  Profrrnm.  at  that  Institution,  ilnci- 
dently.  I  believe  tliat  Dr  Warren  Miller. 
whose  study  Is  cited  so  prominently  in  your 
statement  Introducing  the  bill,  received  his 
doctor  training  and  Ph.  D.  from  that  insti- 
tution.) 

If  I  may  be  of  any  assistnu'^e.  plea.-^e  let  me 
ki>cw. 

Sincerely  ycurs. 

Brian  J.  L.krkin, 
Executiic  Sfcrctarij 

Ai-bina  Contractors 

Association.  Inc  , 
Portland.  Oreg..  Ji.'y  8.  !'>74 
Seiiaior  Jo-cpn  M.  Montoya, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wtt'^hington    D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Mo.ntova:  My  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Ore- 
gon's Governor's  Commission  on  Youth.  She 
infoiuied   me   of   \,cjur   Senate   Biil    No.   3570 
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to  establish  a  National  YoutIi  Puli\ic.il  Par- 
iicipation  Office. 

Witliout  any  reservations,  I  totally  sup- 
jHU-;  I  he  concept  of  such  a  bill.  For  it  Is  just 
.-ULJi  legislation  which  may  be  the  basis,  and 
po>sib;y  the  only  one,  upon  which  tlie  prin- 
ciples ol  our  democratic  political  syt^ieni  of 
^o>'crninent  shall  be  presen-ed. 

ior  we  are  all  iiwaie  that,  as  in  auv  otiier 
ii.uion,  our  youth  is  our  gve;ite  !  n.itioiial 
iispct  iuid  resource. 

y»s  IS  evident  throufih  results  ol"  surveys 
Mken  thronLhoui  Hum  state  and  nation,  prior 
■o.  and  moie  p;ai icularly,  following  the  "Wa- 
terj^ate  Kcandal,"  young  pe  'jilc  acro..s  this 
rjtuitry  are  becoming  increa  ii':;i\'  tiisiUu- 
;iuned,  di^'ouraged  and  dis^ti.u-d  wiUi  pol- 
itics, politicians  and  our  polHi.Ml  sytcm  in 
^eneial. 

Such  a  bill  as  yours,  il"  prtij)erly  fiatdcd 
and  implemented,  might  ju.sl  hi  the  .sal\a- 
tlon  of  oui  American  system  of  ^overnineiii . 

lit^t  of  luck  to  you  in  vour  e:  ci's. 
Sincerely. 

El  I. INI    ,)  M  I-;.-  ';N. 

Dov!  :    r>;  1  .. 
,/    "  ■  :'■'.  /.'/;  ;. 

;i"n  Jo.-!  I'H  .M    .Mo.N  M    ■  \. 
V .  S.  Senate. 
U'«,~'i  iiigtun.  DC. 

Di  Alt  Senaior  M(j:'.'io\a:  1  \)<':-<  1;.  ..i  iil\ 
cndor.-e  S.B.  3570.  the  legisla' u>n  v.bicli  you 
liave  introduced  to  provide  lor  a  Na'ional 
Comnus.-ion  to  act  as  an  advisory  group  to 
young  voters  in  an  etlort  to  e.icoiu'age  their 
p.Trficipation  in  llie  political  s\.;tein  at  all 
levels. 

Having  just  this  morning  adtirt.-^ed  a  ^es- 
•ion  of  Boys  State  which  is  convening  here 
i;i  Lpi:lslali\e  Hall  lliis  week.  I  liave  a  re- 
nc.'.-cd  impression  of  the  freshne-.s  and  vital- 
ity whicli  characieriza  our  youtli.  I'o  Ijc  able 
to  guide  and  assist  them  in  an  ajipi-eciation 
of  ovir  American  system  is  an  admirable  goal 
and  one  which  I  am  sure  all  thinking  adults 
would  support  entlnisiastic;'llv.  To  arouse 
their  r.warenrss  and  hopefully  their  Interest 
in  an  e\eniual  commiiment  throuth  partic- 
ipa'ion  is  a  challenge  which  could  produce 
unending  benefits  to  not  only  the  iiidi\idual 
participants  but  to  the  whole  of  democracy. 

Tlieiefore.   I   am   pleaded   to   add   mv   own 

voir'.'  iu  wliole-hearied  support  of  your  pro- 

pcsal  and  would  hope  that  it  will  receive  af- 

finiifi!  ive    action    finni    Del;n',  ,'re's    CouLii-es- 

i)::,.l  Dcle.cation. 

Sinrerc  Iv. 

.Sin-it.-M^N  \V.    li;inr.iTT. 

Goreriinr. 

SPRINf.HEI  D.    lit,.. 

./..7,V  19.  1974. 
Hon.  JiiSiPH   M.   MM^.l,lv^, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Wash,  inqton.  DC. 

DiAR  Senator  MoNtovA:  lli.'ink  Uju  for 
.\our  letter  informing  me  about  the  Senate 
Bill  ;j,")70.  wliich  you  recently  introduced. 
The  ))rogi-iims  you  .-ug;;est  deser\e  serious 
.Tttention. 

I  am  panicnl.irly  interested  in  tlie  bill  as 
it  pertains  to  tlie  political  parlies  of  this 
u.-ition.  As  a  strong  believer  in  the  two  party 
system.  I  think  that  It  is  imperative  to  in- 
tolvp  our  voting  people  not  only  in  gnvern- 
iii'-.t.  but  in  the  political  parties  al=o.  For 
loo  r.ug  our  political  organizations  liave 
la"ked  the  alteniion  and  contributions  that 
the  youth  of  this  country  could  give  to 
them.  Manv  voters  ;n  this  nation  register 
:'■;  either  Republican  or  Democrat,  but  too 
f  ■«.■  of  them  are  actively  engaged  in  the  on- 
'  oiiit;  .'flairs  of  the  state  and  national  par- 
'^ies.  I  feel  that  a  program  to  involve  our 
youth  in  the  parties  themselves  can  con- 
'nbute  greatly  to  our  political  process. 

Voter  registration  is  also  another  impor- 
i.'iit  iSsue  that  your  progr.im  addie^.scs.  As 
>ou  may  know,  I  supported  the  recent  at- 
ii:npt,  iu  Congress  'o  p.i~^  a  bill  iiermi'ting 


"post  card"  voter  registration.  Although  tiiis 
piece  of  legislation  was  defeated.  I  am  sure 
that  this  isstie  is  far  from  dead.  Recent  sta- 
tistics have  made  it  clear  that  access  to  voter 
registration  plays  a  significant  role  in  tlie 
amount  of  people  going  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day.  Having  oiir  younger  voters  involved 
in  voter  registration  can  probably  have  sig- 
nificant impact  on  this  problem. 

Your  proposal  regarding  those  youth  ivin- 
ored  to  become  government  interns  rai.-e.-, 
some  tiucsiions  in  my  mind.  No  attention  is 
given  to  state  government  i:i  this  progr.un. 
I  think  that  this  is  a  serious  de,*icieiicy.  c;  iv- 
ernment  at  the  state  level  is  becoming  in- 
cre.isingly  impoitanl  bccr.use  of  i's  closeiie-- 
i'»  tJie -Citizens  and  the  services  it  provide.,. 
Here  in  Illiimis,  I  have  ^et  up  a  Gn\eri!(ir's 
iiiieiu  Progr.im  tiiat  runs  Ihroi'^'li  tiie  suni- 
ni:r  months.  A  fedei'ally  luiidcd  program 
i)i;it  brings  \r:uih  noL  only  iiito  llie  execu- 
1  i\  e  branch  as  inierns  but  also  into  the 
chambers  of  the  state  legislature  could  go  a 
long  way  t.oward  increasing  citii-en  pariici- 
pation  in  stale  and  local  govornment.  in 
many  cases  yoiuji  can  work  in  progiuins  di- 
rectly aftccting  their  neighbors  and  cnm- 
niuuities  "hile  learning  a  great  tieal  aiiout 
tlic  fmiction  of  state  government. 

In  t  ital.  though.  I  feel  th.u  \ou  na'C 
raised  s  line  iinportani  concerns  tli.u  I  am 
s'.i-e  V  il!  receive  serious  deb.ue  Altliiii  tiie 
.':^rnaLC.  1  .ml  co.ifidjnt  that  V'v.r  leudi  . -ii;;) 
\'i'l  be  ii'stfui^ieiit.',!  al.so. 
Sii-er,  !y. 

D.A.N    Wai  i::  it. 

Ea.nsIno.  Mn  I!.. 

Juljl    1:7:. 

i    ■•  • .  ,!(!:,►  lil   -'  ".  .MiiN  i  |>YA. 
I    ,.S.  .SrII'llC. 

W'asii  ingtou.  DC. 

riKAR  SiNATOR  Montoya:  I  jippreciaic  le- 
civing  your  letter  concerning  a  National 
f  .ii'iois-io'.i  on  Youth  Poli'ical  P:!rlic!n;i- 
l  id'i. 

The  proposed  ]egi.,l.:tioii.  i'  \(.u  p.-iin;  001. 
would  imolve  young  people  iu  <nir  po'.lMdl 
p-''iv,pss  and  .-jtress  political  ;i(tiou  and  re- 
se:ir'-h.  In  the  light  of  tlie  low  coimdrnce 
rating-i  given  g.nernnient  and  public  officials 
and  tlip  rec'C'it  e>;tcnsinn  of  voting  pri\-.lej;os 
to  18  yetir  olds,  your  prop:!saI  li;!--  nr.icii 
merit. 

I  will  begin  following  thi'  nioveiiicut  of 
S.  3570,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  State  Commi.ssiou  iu  Mic-higaii, 

Wfirm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Wii.i.iAM  f.  Mil ;  iia.N. 

C;'j/  cr; or. 

I.\TiKNA  i  iu:sAl,     Broi  Ht  :;iiMMn     m 
Ei^ECTnicAi,  Workers. 

Waf<hington.  D.C..  Ji.iii  v.  r.>7;. 
Sen.  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
VS.  Senate, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Montgva:  .■\fter  c.tieiui 
study  and  consideration  of  S.  3570.  Congres- 
sional Youtli  Political  Participation  Act,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  is  pleased  to  lend  support  toward 
final  passage. 

To  paraphrase  what  1-a  .  been  sitid  mony 
times,  with  all  its  faults,  our  Democratic 
form  of  Government  is  still  the  best  there  is. 
This  means,  however,  that  improvements 
can  be  and  must  be  made.  Integrity  and 
respect  for  government  must  be  recaptured 
and  one  progressive  step  toward  this  goal 
would  be  the  passage  of  S.  3570.  Our  coun- 
try's future  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those  to 
whom  S.  3570  is  appealing  tiiid,  .-ooiicr  li.an 
ue  may  realize. 
Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  H.  Pit  i.ap.d. 
International  Picaidrnt. 


Montpelur,  Vt., 

Jane  24.  tU7}. 
Hon.  JofeH'H  M.  MoM(3VA. 
VS.  Senator. 
Wasliington.  DC 

Dear  Senatop  .Mo.mova.  Lei  me  coiigravu- 
late  you  on  your  concern  for  the  polinc Ml 
education  o:  younger  voters  as  evideiced 
by  your  propo-sal  for  a.  National  Youth  Poliii- 
lal  Particip.ttion  Program.  I  certainly  agree 
ill  your  asscssinent  of  the  vital  nature  of 
tills  task,  as  well  as  the  disturbing  import 
o!  the  trend  toward  iion -participation  in  ilic 
linliiica!  process,  and  indeed.  ignGrance  of 
'  nat  proce.-s. 

We  have  h.r  .some  tnne  in  Vernioin  sip- 
P'oned  both  local  aiid  .statewide  pohiical 
experience.s  lor  young  people,  particularly 
111  the  form  of  model  governments.  Hi.d 
oifered  direct  means  ol  participation  in  si  ate 
(.o'tei  ninen; .  J  would  welcome  any  program 
t'.iat.  would  broaden  tills  endeavor  both  In 
scope  and  in  lerms  of  reachji;g  a  wider  spg- 
iiient  of  the  younger  popul.ition. 

I  '.N  ish  you  well  in  this  veniure. 
■S  oui-s  i.c'v  truly. 

lH'i  \;.>.S  P    SAL.il.iN. 

By  NTr.  DOLE: 
S.  1:554.  A  bill  to  assdie  lorci.'^n  toi;n- 
tries  tliat  reserve  .s'ock.s  of  agricultui.il 
comniodiiie.s  stoicd  in  tlit  United  Siaf.-s 
under  certain  conditions  shall  not  be 
subject  to  export  controls.  Referi'r-d,  by 
unt-inimous  consent,  to  the  Committee  oa 
.Agi'lculture  and  Forestry:  and,  if  and 
when  leported  by  that  committee,  to  tlie 
Ccminittce  on  Banking.  Kousing  n.  d 
l;rbnii  Afftths. 

1  I  ■'  il)    SIl  I  FI  rv    Bl!  I. 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  recenliv  i 
introduced  a  bill  to  encourage  foni,') 
countries  to  !juy  and  stoie  rese:\"e  fo:)  i 
.s'ocks  in  this  country. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  bee;i  ex- 
pressed in  this  legislation  in  the  ;v-r-- 
culLural  community.  It  would  be  ap'io- 
l>riate  to  hold  hearin-^s  on  this  bill  111 
the  Senate  Agricultui'al  Committee  1,1- 
iismuch  as  it  relates  to  larm  commoditi.  s 
and  reserve  stocks.  It  would  also  be  t)p- 
projMiate  to  conduct  hearings  on  the  bill 
In  ilie  Senate  Committee  on  Banki'.f.'. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  sinte  it  i.l- 1 
(■oncern.s  e:-;p3rt  conti'ols. 

This  has  been  discussed  with  ranknig 
members  of  the  Banking  Committee,  tlie 
Senators  from  Wi.sconsin  1  Mr.  PRoxMiRr  1 
and  Texas  iMr.  Toweh  > ,  as  well  as  the 
ranking  members  of  tl:e  Subtommilue 
on  liuernational  Finance,  the  Senatois 
fioin  Illinois  iMr.  S-ie:venson>  and  0:e- 
gon  I  Mr.  Packwood'.  I  understand  iliai. 
that  they  liave  no  nbjertion.s  to  a  joint 
referral. 

Therefore.  I  reiiiiioduce  this  bill  i.iv.i 
lequest  unanimous  consent  thrt  it  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  with  tlie  understanding  thc.l 
it  will  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  if  and  when  reported  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  also  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Recofd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrroRD,  as 
follows: 

S     1354 
Be  it  enactid  h.v  the  Senate  and  House  c/ 
Ilrprcicniati'  c^    of    the     United     Stutes     of 
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AmcTica  in  Congress  axsemhlcd.  That  not- 
1  ithstandin^  any  otlier  provision  of  la  a-. 
f'<ieit;n  countries  and  agencies  thereof  and 
foreign  comp.\iil?s  m;»y  purchase  and  store 
United  States  agnctiUural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  in  the  United  States. 
aTid  stich  agricultural  commotliries  cr 
prodiict-'.  if  ;,o  pnr'-hase'i  and  stored  as  a 
reserve  f  r  a  period  of  twelve  months  cr 
longer  upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
C'liimerce  actitig  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretarv  of  Agririilture.  may  be  exported 
without  regard  lo  any  exp<>rt  restraints  or 
crintrols. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  C'oniinerco.  in  co- 
opfration  witii  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
is  authorized  to  issue  such  rer;ulations  as  he 
deems  neres.-.Ary  to  carry  out  the  prori.siD;i=, 
of  this  Act. 


By  Ml.  MOSS: 

S.  1:536.  A  bill  t  ■)  clCilgiialc  the  High 
Uintas  Wildtinesj:  in  Ashley  and  Wa- 
."^atch  N.ition;iI  Forest,  in  the  State  of 
Utah.  Refened  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
UTior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill,  identical  to  S.  466  in 
the  93d  Congres.s,  to  designate  a  region 
in  nonhe.~.stern  Utah  of  supreme  beauty 
and  great  natural  v.orth  a.s  !he  High 
Umta.s  Wildcrne.sa-  The  area  so  de.=.ig- 
naled  would  cncompa'.s  portion.?  of  both 
the  Wasatch  National  Fore.'^t  and  the 
Ashley  National  Fore-t  long  noted  fur 
outstanding  v.  ilderne.-s  qualities. 

As  one  of  the  co.spomors  of  the  1964 
Wilderness  Act.  and  a  participant  in  the 
t  ontinuing  review  of  areas  proiJosed  for 
additicn  to  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  I  am  dclirhttd  to  seek  conm-es- 
.  lonal  i'.in'ioval  lor  plating  the  High 
Uint'^r.  within  the  system. 

The  proposal  is  b^scd  on  a  review  of 
the  High  Uiutis  primitive  area  con- 
ducted in  accordance  v.ith  the  pi'ocedures 
set  forth  in  the  Wilderness  Ai-t.  The  Sec- 
1  clary  of  Agriculture  submitted  his  report 
1  fcommcndmg  establishment  of  the  Hiah 
I'int.'s  Wilderness  on  December  30.  1968. 
and  President  Johnson  sent  his  recotn- 
nicndntions  on  thi';  to  Congress  en  Jrnn- 
iiarv  17.  1969. 

The  PresidtiU  propo:;ed,  however  that 
the  Secretary  cf  the  Interior  be  allowed 
to  complete  investigations  as  to  the  rela- 
tion.ship  of  the  Uinta  River  drainage  to 
lilannhig  for  the  ultimate  phase  of  the 
Central  Utah  Protect,  before  any  wilder- 
ness is  establislicd.  It  was  essential  that 
this  provision  be  honored,  since  Utah  is 
dependent  upon  the  full  develoinnent  of 
all  of  its  available  water  resources  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  trrow  and  prosper.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lock  up  any  area  which 
has  a  potential  of  helping  .supply  water 
to  meet  our  expanding  needs. 

These  important  water  investigations 
have  been  completed  and  we  kiiow  what 
areas  in  the  Hinh  Uintas  are  required 
for  implemcntatioii  of  the  ultimate  phase 
of  the  Central  Utah  Project,  The  time 
has  come  when  we  can  move  with  a.ssur- 
ance  to  establish  a  wilderness  area. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  sets  bound- 
aries for  the  cstabli-hment  of  a  Hiih 
Uintas  Wilderness  Area  of  31^.538  acre<. 
This  is  3.4C0  acres  less  than  the  322.998 
acres  recommended  originally  by  the 
forest  Service.  The  .small  excluded  area. 


known  as  unit  D.  is  located  in  the  soiitli- 
eastern  comer  of  the  proposed  wilder- 
ness area. 

Its  exclu.-ion  will  permit  construction 
of  a  feeder  canal  to  divert  flows  of  the 
Uinta  River  as  part  of  the  potential  Uie 
Indian  unit  of  the  ultimate  pha.^e.  Cen- 
tral Utah  Project.  Furthermore,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  continue  to  operate  and  maintain 
existing  faciUties  of  the  Cential  Utali 
Project  within  the  designated  area  and 
conduct  hydrologic  and  dimatological 
programs  neces.^ary  to  the  project  while 
minimizing  the  impact  of  such  activities 
on  the  wilderness  chariuter  of  the  areas 
affected. 

The  Governor  of  Utah  h;is  advocated 
the  cstabh.shment  of  the  High  Uintas 
Wilderness  Hearing.,  in  Utah  revealed 
broad  popul.ir  support  for  designation  of 
these  lands  as  wilderness.  Tlie  area  pro- 
posed lor  wilderness  now  is  romewhat 
larger  than  the  present  primitive  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  High  Uintas  meets 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  Wilderness 
Act  as  "an  area  where  the  earth  and  its 
ccmmunity  of  life  are  untrammcled  by 
man.  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor  who 
does  not  remain."  Its  preservation  is  dis- 
tinctly in  keeping  with  the  spirit  that 
led  to  realization  of  a  national  wildernes-i 
.system.  I  hope  that  the  94th  Congress 
uiU  give  this  resource  that  unique  lorm 
01  protection. 


By  Mr  BE  \LL  'for  himself.  Mr. 
Taft.  Mr.  DoMEMci.  Mr.  Hol- 
LtNcs.  Mr.  P.\cK\vooD,  and  Mr. 
YoT'Nc.  >  : 

S  1G57.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  a.-sistance  under  title 
VII  for  training  in  the  henlih  and  allied 
hcallh  profivssions.  to  revise  tlie  National 
Heallii  Peivice  Corps  program  and  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  scholar- 
sliip  tramin-!:  program,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  th?  Conimittec  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  EEALL.  Mr.  President,  along  with 
Senators  Taft.  Domemci.  Hollincs. 
P.\cK\vooD.  and  Young,  I  reintroduce  the 
"Health  Manpower  and  Shortage  Area 
Assistance  Act  of  107.5." 

This  is  essentially  the  same  n.i  asure 
that  was  overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  September  24.  1974.  by  a  vote 
of  81  to  7,  with  tlie  exception  of  tccli- 
nical  and  minor  changes.  However,  v.e 
inciea.sed  the  .schcl.^rship  asistonce  for 
the  disadvantaged  from  Sj  million  to 
S20  million.  This  increase  was  the  result 
of  additional  information  provided  dur- 
ing the  conference  deliberation.s. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  dis- 
aijpointments  of  the  last  Congress  wa  = 
Us  failure  to  pass  hcalih  manpower  legis- 
lation. While  both  tiie  House  and  Senate 
passed  separ.ite  legislation,  we  were  un- 
able to  reconcile  the  differences  prior  to 
adjournment.  As  a  result  of  the  Con- 
gress failure  to  enact  health  manpower 
legislation,  our  initial  impact  'ill  likely 
be  delayed  an  entire  year  Thu.-.  tl;c  pro- 
posed changes  in  health  manpower  may 
not  have  a  real  impact  laitil  the  enterini; 
cla.ssof  1976. 

The  result  of  this  delay  i.,  th.it  v.e  will 


l:avc  lo.st  s.'jmc  3.500  studcnr.s  wlio  wouU 
have  been  committed  under  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  to  practice  primary  care  in 
medh'ally  underserved  areas.  In  addition. 
our  failure  to  act  last  year  may  mean 
that  .some  400  scholarships  vuider  the 
!  h.vsiciun  slicrtace  scholarslii-j  program 
for  \\l;icli  S2  million  liad  alrc.idy  been 
.'poi.ipriatcd  and  for  which  Sccretarv 
Weinberger  made  a  written  cnmniii:r.'?nt 
icr  the  funding  of  scliolarslui).;  for  tti<- 
incoming  freshmen  in  the  197.5-76  scliool 
year  may  not  be  available.  This  program 
incidentally,  according  to  a  report  pre- 
i  a  rod  for  HEW,  was  described  as  cm- 
bodying  "moie  of  the  characteri.-tics 
-•pecified  in  our  conceptualization  of  a 
model  program."  I  am  naturally  hopeful 
that  these  schc^arship  funds  v.ill  be 
r.'.ade  available  lo  tlie  neu-  cla.s-,  a-. 
i>romi;-ed. 

Mr.  Pie->ident,  tiie  need  for  enactment 
ct  healtii  manpower  legislation  is  criti- 
cal. There  is  broad  agieement  that  such 
legislation  is  needed,  and  needed  now. 
When  national  hoahli  insurance  is  en- 
I'ctcd.  the  effect  will  be  to  increase  thp 
demand  for  medical  manpower  and  serv- 
ices. If  we  do  not  respond  to  these  ma'.> 
jjouer  problems,  the  predictable  result, 
as  occurred  under  medicare,  is  tliat 
priic-s  will  incrca.se  substantially.  So  any 
delay  on  our  p\irt.  sucli  as  already  has 
occurred,  will  only  mean  we  aie  likely 
to  repeat  the  experiences  (  f  mcdi.nre. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hou.se  Health  Sub- 
committee has  already  completed  iti 
work  on  health  mani)owcr  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
heahh  manpower  the  priority  attemion 
which  it  merits  by  taking  early  and 
fcivorab'e  action  on  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
summary  of  the  main  provisions  of  the 
hill  and  a  copy  of  my  floor  remarks  of 
last  year,  be  ininted  in  the  Rlcopd. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  matcri.d 
was  ordered  t  >  be  inintcd  in  tlie  Record. 
a:,  follows: 

HRlIf    SfMM.VnV    OF    TIIE    MAIN    PROVISIONS   Of 

THE     "Health    Manpower    and    SHonrAr.;; 
AitF.v   Assistance   Act   of   1976" 
I.  M.iin  Provisions: 

A.  Requires  health  prolessional  schools  .ts 
a  condition  of  federal  capitation  iln-.tltu- 
liiMial  grants  to  schools)  to  reserve  25',  ol 
their  enrollment  positions,  or  the  natioi:al 
need,  for  individuals  who  vohuiteer  and 
agree  to  serve  in  a  niedically  underserved 
iiita..  Schools  are  also  directed  to  ylve  special 
ccooideratiou  to  qualified  applicants  from 
thortaj;e  areas.  If  HEW  Secretary  deterniiiie.s 
2o'  is  adequate  to  solve  the  inaIcii:,lribu;loii 
problem,  he  can  increa;:e  capitation  grants  by 
10  ,  to  any  school  which  voUuiteers  to  re- 
serve 5')  : , 

B.  (It  Students  volunteering  (o  enter  the 
ivr,jrvod  posiilor.s  would  be  entitled  to  one 
of  two  federal  scholarc.hips  depending  on 
v, iu-thcr  the  student  wanted  lo  serve  in  tiie 
r,,itl<)!ial  Ht-alth  Service  Corps  or  as  a  civilian 
praciiti.'iner  of  medicine  or  deiilislry  under  • 
li'c  Health  Services  Shortage  Area  Scholar- 
thip  Promani. 

(2(  An  indnidi.al  elecliny  to  serve  ia  tiie 
federal  Corps  would  receive  a  .scholarship  of 
apjno>;lmai.ely  SO. 200.  An  individual  (iptint: 
to  serve  as  a  civilian  do(  tor  would  recoil e 
a  Health  .Services  Shorla-;e  Area  SchoIar.sliip 
of  .--6.000.  Recipients  of  both  programs  would 
lie  leTiiired  to  .serve  in  a  medlcully  under- 
f=cr-,ec'  area  one  year  for  escli  year  of  scholnr- 
ship,  except  that  the  minimum  pi'rlod  ser-, cd 
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would  be  two  years.  If  the  indlvidtinl  fails  to 
carry  out  his  commitment,  he  or  she  would 
be  required  to  pay  twice  the  federal  assist- 
ance plus  Interest. 

C.  Management  grants,  not  to  exceed 
$25,000.  would  be  authorized  for  participants 
of  both  scholarship  programs  to  assist  them 
In  tcltlng-up  their  practice  in  medically  un- 
dei.served  areas.  However,  individuals  elect- 
ing to  practice  as  a  private  practitioner 
would  have  lo  extend  his  period  of  obligated 
service  one  year  for  a  $12,500  grant  and  two 
years  for  a  $25,000  grant.  The  management 
grant,  in  the  case  of  the  Corps  members, 
is  made  to  a  public  entity  and  no  additional 
tci  vice  obligation  Is  required. 

D.  Capitation  grant  levels  to  tlie  ^ariou.s 
health  profession  schools  in  general  are  kept 
at  current  authorization  levels.  Capitation 
grants  for  schools  of  medicine  would  gradu- 
ally decline  oveu  a  three  year  period  ($2,500 — 
$2,:i50 — $2,200)1  However,  the  reduction 
could  be  averted  if  50',  of  the  graduates  of 
tlie  medical  schools  enter  primary  care  post- 
graduate training.  Capitation  levels  over  a 
three  year  period  for  the  various  health  pro- 
fes.-  ion  schools  are  as  follows: 

(1)  medicine — $2,500  (Sboo  for  phy.-kian- 
e.\tendcrs) ; 

(2)  dentistry — $2,2ii()  ifBOO  lor  dental 
RUMliaries) ;  , 

(3)  veterinary — $1,650; 
|4)  pharmacy — $800; 
(5)  podiatry— $800; 
(ti)  optometry — $800; 

(7)  public  health — $1,1C0;  and 

(8)  schools  with  graduate  prcgraiii  >  In 
health  care  administration — $1,100. 

E.  Medical  schools.  In  addition  to  a  one- 
time enrollment  ir.crca.-^e,  would  also  be  re- 
quired : 

(1)  to  make  primary  care  comparable  to 
ether  major  clinical  specialities; 

(2(  to  have  either  family  medicine  post- 
graduate positions  equal  to  10  ; ,  15',;,  and 
20  over  the  three  years  of  the  bill,  or  com- 
paralile  primary  care  equal  to  35  ,  ,  40' '  ,  and 
45'.    over  the  same  period;  and 

(3)  to  limit  the  number  of  foreign  medi- 
cal graduates  (FMGs)  in  affiliated  post- 
graduate training  po.'-itions  to  40'.,  '35'',-, 
and  25  ,  rc-pcctivcly  over  the  tliree  ycitr 
piriod. 

F.  Ilc.ilth  proie:  sional  schools,  other  than 
medicine,  would  be  required  to  meet  specific 
coiiditiotis  to  receive  capitation  grants  lu- 
(IiKliiii^  a  one-time  enrollment  increase. 

G.  Combines  Special  Project  Grants  and 
Health  Manpower  Education  Initiative 
awards  of  present  law  Into  one  sectioti  en- 
titled: "Special  Project  Grants  and  Con- 
tracts". $75  million  Is  authorized  annually 
for  carrying  out  twenty-two  specific  special 
projects.  Including  projects  for: 

(1)  curriculum  Improvement;         . 

(2)  Interdisciplinary  programs;      I 

(3)  training  programs  lor  hcaltll  profcs- 
f-lonals;  and 

(4)  training  programs  to  educate  special- 
ized physician  a.ssistants  to  assume  .some  of 
the  roles  fulfilled  by  residents  in  hospitals. 

II  Authorizes  $20  million  annually  for  a 
Disadvantaged  Assistance  Program. 

I  Authorizes  $140  million  over  three  years 
for  grants  for  training,  tralneeshlps,  and 
fel'.o-.vships  in  family  medicine  and  compa- 
rable primary  care. 

J.  Provides  for  a  no-,v  $125  million,  three 
yrar  program,  "Community-based  Health 
Manpower  Education  Program",  to  develop 
community-based  primary  care  training 
centers  throughout  the  country  In  order  to 
promote: 

(1)  the  training  of  graduate  and  Viudcr- 
jriKiuate  medical  schools,  nursing,  and 
pliv.sician -extenders; 

(2)  regional  systems  of  continuing  educa- 
tion to  upgrade  the  skills  of  hiuer-city  pri- 
mary care  providers;  and 

1 3)  greater  Integration  of  regional  health 
per.-onnel  and  education  Institutions. 


K.  Foreign  Medical  Graduates — Bill  con- 
ditions the  admission  of  alien  physicians  to 
the  United  States  upon  the  findings  that 
the  alien : 

(1)  has  passed  the  same  examination  as 
required  for  graduates  of  United  States  Med- 
ical schools;  and 

(2)  has  demonstrated  competence  In  oral 
and  written  English.  In  addition,  there  has 
to  be  a,  finding  that  the  admission  of  the 
alien  will  not  lead  to  a  surplus  of  practi- 
tioners in  a  specialty  area  or  geographical 
area  in  which  there  Is  no  present  or  projected 
need. 

II.  Provides  for  a  three-year  e.\tennio.i  o; 
Allied  Health  Professions  Program. 

III.  Costs:  Approximately  $2.1  billion  oser 
a  three-year  period. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  2:j, 

1974] 

Health  Professions  EntTrATioN.'.L 

Assistance  Act  of   1974 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  President,  unlike  pre- 
vious health  manpower  legislation  which 
has  come  to  the  Senate  floor  with  a  biparti- 
san and  vtnanlmous  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
S.  3585  has  been  reported  by  a  severely 
divided  committee. 

Voting  against  reporting  the  legislarion 
were  Senators  Eagleton,  Hi'ghes.  Dominick, 
Taft,  and  myself.  I  believe  that  the  strong 
and  bipartisan  opposition  In  committee  will 
be  converted  to  a  bipartisan  majority  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  reject  the  extreme  legis- 
lation and  the  excessive  spending  levels 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

S.  3585,  among  other  things,  would  in 
eflect,  establish  a  domestic  draft.  It  would 
condition  Federal  capitation  grants  to  health 
profession  schools  on  such  schools  requiring 
as  a  condition  of  admission,  each  student, 
regardless  of  whether  he  received  any  direct 
Federal  assistance,  to  enter  a  contract  re- 
quiring such  student  to  serve  in  a  medically 
underserved  area. 

Second,  S.  3585  provides  for  Federal  li- 
censing and  relicensing  of  all  doctors  and 
dentists.  While  these  licensing  provisions 
are  limited  to  doctors  and  dentists,  the  com- 
mittee report  makes  It  clear  that  this  is 
only  the  foot  in  the  dcxjr  Insofar  as  Fed- 
eral licensing  Is  concerned  and  the  com- 
mittee has  the  same  In  mind  with  respect 
to  the  other  health  professions.  The  com- 
mittee's Intent  in  this  regard  could  not  be 
clearer  and  I  quote  from  the  committee's 
report: 

"The  Committee  also  .  .  .  believes  that 
problems  respecting  the  licensing  of  health 
professionals  is  not  limited  to  physicians 
and  dentists.  At  an  appropriate  time  tlie 
Committee  intends  to  further  this  matter." 

Third,  S.  3585  provides  for  Federal  con- 
trol over  the  tjpes  and  location  of  residen- 
cies. 

Finally,  as  the  administration  has  indi- 
cated, the  authorized  spending  levels  are 
excessive.  In  this  period  of  unprecedented 
Inflation,  we  should  be  exerclshig  fiscal  re- 
straint. The  over  $5  billion  provided  by  S. 
3585  Is  not  the  example  the  Senate  should 
be  setting  If  we  are  serious  about  our  battle 
against  inflation. 

Since  the  early  1960's,  an  evolving  and 
growing  Federal  Interest  and  support  for 
the  development  of  health  manpower  has 
been  primarily  aimed  at  Increasing  the  ag- 
gregate supply  of  manpower,  especially  physi- 
cians. By  any  yardstick,  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  that  effort.  For  example,  the  first 
year  medical  school  places  grew  from  8,759 
In  1965  to  an  expected  15,500  this  coming 
fall. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  Increabing 
the  aggregate  supply  alone  will  not  solve  our 
health  manpower  problems  and  our  goal  of 
providing  health  care  services  to  all  of  our 
citizens. 


Nu..-  Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  for  the  co;n- 
m.ttee,  with  its  20-20  hindsight  today  to  .say 
that  not  enough  or  not  the  right  action  hai 
been  taken,  "i'et,  it  is  Interestiiig  to  note  ihul 
the  HEW  memorandum  which  was  included 
In  the  report  and  which  the  committee  de- 
scribes as  the  beet  critique  ol  the  admin. .-- 
tratlon  proposal,  in  Identifying  the  principal 
thrusts  of  the  health  manpower  legislation 
since  1963  did  not  list,  other  than  eurollment 
Increases,  any  oiiier  major  lhiu~-u  at  iho  ni;:]- 
distribuiion  problem. 

I  quote  from  tliat  menioiandum: 

'Since  1963.  the  principal  thru.sts  of  the 
programs  have  been  (li  to  expand  enroll- 
ment and  output;  (2)  to  alleviate  the 
School's  hnaii^iiU  distress;  (3)  to  faciliii-.te 
enrollment  of  socioeconoinically  disadvan- 
taged students;  (4)  to  facilitate  changes  in 
curriculum;  (5)  to  support  training  of  mid- 
level  manpower;  (6)  to  support  new  types  of 
training  arr.-^tngcments;  and  (7)  to  launch  a 
number  of  research  and  analytic  .studies  to 
better  understand  the  health  manpower  sys- 
tem. The  amount  of  resources  expended  oi'i 
activities  (4)  through  (6)  were  very  mode^- 
compared  to  thee  allocat-d  on  ill.  (2  1. 
and   13).' 

Nov/  that  t(.iii_;ress.  and  almost  ever'vor.r- 
in  the  health  field — their  hindsight  is  as  gcci 
as  ours— realizes  that  increasing  the  aili-rc- 
gate  supply  alone  will  not  solve  otir  hea!':. 
manpower  problems.  The  dra.stic  recomme::- 
dations  of  the  committee  would  lead  one  to 
believe,  however,  that  no  one  else  realix.e-- 
what  the  committee  has  discovered  and  there 
Is  no  hope  for  the  various  segments  of  th.c 
health  community  to  move  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  without  the  hea\  y 
Federal  hand  and  Federal  controls. 

The  rninority  feels  it  will  be  necessiry  to 
Increase  enrollment  since  we  envlslo;i  re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  FMG's — lorei;  ii 
medical  graduates — because  of  our  recom- 
mendations in  that  area.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  primary  manpower  proii- 
lems  facing  the  country  are  number.--,  bu' 
the  kind  ol  physicians — primary  care  vcrsui 
specialist — and  their  geographical  dlsiriba- 
tions — the  need  to  attract  more  physicians 
to  inner  city  and  rural  shortage  area---. 

OVERALL      SfPPLV 

HEW  recently  published  a  report  on  hcalih 
manpower  entitled,  "The  Supply  of  IleaPh 
Manpower."  This  report  indicated  that  in 
1970  there  ■ttere  159  ph.vslclans  for  ear-h 
100,000  poptilation — 1  physician  for  every  C28 
persons — and  the  physician-population  ratio 
was  expected  to  reach  197  physicians  for  each. 
100,000  population  by  1980—1  physician  for 
every  507  persons— and  237  physicians  per 
100,000  population  In  1990-1  physician  fcr 
every  422  persons.  These  projections  wotiUl 
place  the  United  States  near  the  top  of  li  - 
dustrial  nations  in  terms  of  overall  supply'. 

As  a  result  of  such  projections.  Secretary 
Edwards,  taking  into  account  insurance  cov- 
erayp  and  provider  productivity,  testified  that 
the  manpower  supply  v.-ould  he  adequate  tj 
meet  our  requirements. 

Similarly,  Dr.  Duval,  former  Secreiarv  of 
Health,  at  a  recent  Institute  of  Medicine's 
health  manpower  conference,  observed  th;i^ 
last  year  our  physician-population  ratio 
reached  173  per  100,000—1  physician  for  every 
578  persons — which  he  .=ald  is — 

"Approaching  the  highest  of  all  the  r.atioi;.^ 
in  the  world.  But.  while  nobody  knows  ex- 
actly where  the  limiting  point  is.  it  appears 
from  world  experience  that  there  comes  n 
physician-population  ratio  beyond  which  the- 
health  of  the  people  Is  not  measurably  im- 
proved by  more  physicians.  In  this  circum- 
stance.  balancing  the  supply-demand  equa- 
tion depends  more  on  the  manner  In  which 
medicine  is  taught  and  practiced  rather  than 
a  sheer  numerical  weight  of  practitioners." 

Secretary  Edwards  also  warns  that — 

"A  surplus  of  medical  manpower  may  a- 
hr.st  seem  attractive  but  upon  more  careful 
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fxamliiaUon  'i"»-!.'l  uacle.slniljle  co;i-e- 
fii'-ives  enieitje.  Ber•au^e  physicians  tend  to 
lii'^e  co>islilfrat5le  conTrol  over  the  volume 
n.itl  mix  of  senkes  they  Uehver.  and  the 
priring  f'f  these  services,  n  mirpltis  of  pliysl- 
■  :.  lis  is  likelv  lo  yield; 

An  liicrcii^e  rather  tii.in  deviease  in   tlio 
Tin-.tl  and  per  luilt  cos^l  ol  he.'ilih  sei'vlres; 

•A  reduction  in  pivductivlty.  ^vllicll  ni;iy 
.i.^ect  the  quality  oi  care  rendered: 

•A  displarement  ot  oiher  types  of  health 
manpower  from  tlicir  rolc-s  in  the  health  de- 
livery systen;  — e.fi.,  the  physician  extender. 

Although  gross  ntimljcrs  are  Imporiaiit. 
■ve  must  keep  in  mind  the  important  pro- 
rtiictiiity  i.ssiu'.s  fil.:>0-  Ijicreased  prodtictiviiy 
i ;  needed  in  all  sectors  of  our  society,  but  the 
piitetitial  in  the  health  nituipowcr  area  Is 
prirrlciihirly  proini«iing  and  the  need  is  ob- 
rioti'*.  in  view  of  rising  cost^  in  this  field 

PBOUltlHTIV 

In  ihe.healtii  field,  llieve  is  i^rc^ing  iii- 
urest  m  the  development  of  nesv  roles 
buidie.s  indicate,  for  example,  that  the  phy- 
sician assistance  could  increase  the  physici m 
priidiictivity  by  bet.ieen  HO  nicl  70  penenl, 
1.1. d  with  no  dUferenccs  in  the  ouicome 
lor  the  patients.  Since  the  compensaiion  o' 
11  pliysiclan  extender  is  lf«;s  ihan  the  phvoi- 
"iaii.  the  potential  lor  coiL^idernble  savini,s 
1-.  obvious. 

Dean  Morii.ui  ct  Jul  lo  Hopkins.  Univer.-U  \ 
Si  hool  of  Mevliclne  expressed  the  iollo\Uns; 
concern,  which  we  --huie.  reKarduig  the  et- 
ttcts  of  S.  3.585  on  these  t'c  elopment.s: 

"Tlie  Kennedy  propfsril  which  extends  the 
•  c.irrot"  of  student  loans  and  capitation 
ijr.ints  to  medical  schools  tliat  totally  con- 
cert to  tr-iining  physicians  lor  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  v. iM  srea'ly  shift  the 
nK.iiicniium  away  innii  de^elopin!.  mid-level 
•Mncd  He.Tlth  Prt'ie.s-sioncls  ...  It  will 
ciea;e  an  arniv  <,i  physicians  dt-inaiiding 
physii-lan's  comper'.-.utloii  -.iho  will  be  doing 
tMsks  quite  ensilv  de:ek(>»it-:l  to  Hedih  Pro- 
lessloiiils  whose  sei'.  Ufs  vjll  li'il  be  so 
cosi  l\  .'• 

The  importiii'.i-e  i  i  ilie-^i'  dl•^ellJpllll•ll|■^ 
"n  the  number  it  pl;y-icians  needed  can 
'>e  appreciatetl  bv  Secretary  tdwarrts'  esti- 
mate that  if  ■■aiii:unl  pliysieinus  productii- 
ilv.  as  measuied  by  physician  visits,  were  to 
increase  by  1  perceni  annnallv  ii>r  10  yei..,. 
(11  er  30.000  fewer  p!>\-.lci:ii's  Mould  be  needed 
t  I  provide  the  same  touil  inimber  of  vlsl's." 

In  addition,  last  yeiir  Coiigres-s  enacted 
legislation  to  encourage  llie  development 
oi    health    maintenanee   ors;  •nizatlmi-s. 

Thus,  changes  and  redesign  of  our  heatlii 
-v.-iem  are  uiidcr-.\:'-. .  If  y.v  'oad  our  health 
-\stein  with  too  manv  ph.' skiaiis  before  the 
impact  of  these  ilevelopments  becomes  more 
■Uar.  we  may  delay  such  development.":  for 
deeades  and  at  the  expense  of  both  uresiter 
provider  fiodiuHn  !'•■  n.'tl  the  ta\pfiyint: 
piiblie. 

»;t;in.KM'iii<  «t   'itsiltl..i  I'l'.s  ei;i.iii.».i 
Tlie  major  l.s.siie  and  concern  in  tlte  conn- 
Mv  is  not  the  overall   utimber  but  tlie  kit  d 
i>:    and   distr;i>ut!on   oi    physicians. 

mere  is  no  quesuon  '.hue  this  Nation  has  a 

erious  geograpliical  maldistribution  problem. 

■I  his  Is  evident  by  the  .\\L.\  1K70  e.s'lmite  that 

iiU   counties   in   this  country  lack  a  single 

phvsiciiui.    Obviously    there   are   many   more 

.  ummnnitles   without    a   f:ingle   or    adequate 

number  of  phvslcian.''   The  cominirtee  report 

nrvlius  our  some  of  tiie  significant  ditferences 

'). .rh  among  States  and  within  States  with 

^e^pcct   to  physician   disirUnition    .Mthough 

liv   State   enjoys  a   yood  overall   physician - 

n'oularion   ratio,   there  are  great    v.iriations 

i-hin  Maryland  rnncili'i;  from  one  physician 

:■  every  299   per.sous  in  Bnltimoie  City,  to 

•ne  physician  for  every  3J5  person.^;  in  Mont- 

•    n;ery  County,   to  one  phjslclan   for  every 

j_'!"i  persons  in  C.dvert  County,  and  to  one 

piivsiclan  for  e\crv  Z^\2  persons  in  Caroline 

C'uunty. 


V."'.i'e  no  one  knows  tlio  <-ii.-t  tllincii.-iuii  ■ 
of  the  geographical  shortage  problem,  ft  mim- 
ber  of  estimates  have  been  used 

The  -American  Academy  of  General  Prucii- 
tli.ners  suggested  a  ratio  of  family  physieians 
of  1  to  2.500  as  their  imermcdiace  goal.  With 
this  ratio  the  shortage  would  be  under  2.000. 
Similarly,  the  National  Health  Serviee  Corps 
lta.s  found  that  physicians  are  used  very  in- 
efnciently  below  a  certain  ratio  iMid  will  not 
pssjLti  cotpsmen  to  a  commuiruy  be'.ow  a 
ratio  of  1  to  1.500.  Using  that  criteria,  the 
?h<jrifall  \'  oiild  be  under  lo.Ooo  physician.^. 

finiher.  on  the  intetniMioiml  .si  cue,  it  is 
our  iuiderstandiii[i  that  in  t'litlund  a  person 
joins  a  panel  and  physlclatiii  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  number  on  their  panel;  3.500  is  the 
nu»xln:uin  nninber  of  individuals  allov.ed  on 
a  panel  and  the  average  is  2,oi>0.  This  would 
ref-i-.lt  in  a  ratio  of  1  to  2.5ti0.  Using  the  Eng- 
lis!  u'eneral  pracriiioners  averr.ye  panel,  we 
y-oiild  be  ~hort  less  than  4,000. 

These  niunberi.  and  ratios  and  Iheir  impli- 
cations needed  to  be  exinianed  because  .some 
iinficr.stauding  of  the  •numbers  game"  is  im- 
poiiiuit.  We  in  I  he  minoriiy  do  not  know  the 
ex.ier  deiiuind.  and  neither  does  tlie  commit- 
tee, ill  our  judtiinent.  However,  we  must  ns- 
siim<»  that  tiiey  are  leanin;,'  toward  the  higlier 
nuii:bfrs  or  otherwise  we  are  a!  a  los.s  to 
unrttrstnnd  their  drastic  domes' ic  dri-n  rec- 
oiniiienei.itiou. 

PHijr.vHV    iai:e 

Tin:  coniliiiiint;  decline  of  tlie  pilin.Try  care 
phtsictan  is  a  matter  of  major  concern  Tltere 
Ls  ueneral  agreement  tliat  we  have  inadequate 
numbers  ol  primary  care  pro-  iders. 

In  I$>.i0.  tiie  general  practiiioMer  comprised 
npprovimateiy  50  percent  of  all  physicians. 
Ill  1072.  they  accounted  for  only  15  percent. 
Atedlcal  specialties  in  other  fields,  partlcii- 
larl-  internists  and  pediairician«.  liave  par- 
tially compensated  tor  tlie  reduction  in  the 
jieijcral  practiiioneis.  Even  wlien  we  combhie 
il'«  >;eneral  practh  ioners.  nuernist.s.  and 
peiliii'rlclai;-,.  I  heir  lo-al  uccotints  for  onlv 
one-rhird  of  all  ph\>iciiMi..  jind  not  all  would 
l>e  prr.ctieli..'.  primarv  cure  Furthermore. 
bii-..d  on  I'lnieii'  distribtii  lon.>  of  residencies. 
;tn-  proporiion  of  ph>sicians  m  prliiiar>  care 
v  ill  fail  lo  atioiit  30  percent. 

Seratnr  Kf.NNinv  in  liurodiuli.ji  S  3585 
esiinmed  there  was  a  shortage  of  50,000. 
No'.v  tl'B  Setnitor  .said  dtiriua  ids  statement 
that  we  have  a  shoriaije  of  130,000.  An  HEW 
?iud>-  indkftied  the  number  of  physicians 
required  to  meet  c-peclfic  practitioner  ratio 
crlie-ia  ou  a  county  basis  Based  on  this 
study.  II  physician  shortage  oi  30.000  has  been 
u.-ed  this  inimber  resull.s  from  ii-inj;  the 
railo  of  one  physician  per  i.Oi;n  pipulaiion 
on  the  ■■>ilie,vli:i;  HEW  i-hiU'  : 


1  :'.^.tO0. 
1  ;'».nt>o. 
1  : 1  .,'500 
I  :  1 .200 . 

I   I  .ono 


»(!>)  1.841 

1    :<;•')  3.774 

1   082  i).  no 

2.  340  I  7.  670 

2.501  2f*,413 


With  respect  to  tliese  numl^ers  included  in 
he  I  h.iri.  it  i.s  Important  to  keep  the  follow- 
nl^  points  in  mind.  Presently  we  have  ap- 
pro\iinately  one  phy.sician  for  e\ery  578  per- 
-sor.-  Kui-ier  Pennante.  nn  HMO  wliich  many 
bc'iie^e  makes  optlnutni  use  of  health  nuiii- 
p.iAer  requires  an  O'-erall  ratio  of  only  1  to 
1.000.  The  Kaiser  ratio  might  lead  one  to  con- 
cUn'.e  that  If  they  make  optimum  use  of 
heiihh  professional.',  and  they  requue  only 
one  phvjlclan  per  1,000  population,  this 
would  be  a  valid  ratio  and  our  physician  re- 
ejuiieinent,  would  be  approximately  30.000. 

While  one  could  Jump  to  that  conclusion, 
we  must  .--tep  bai'k  and  e;:imin£-  these  num- 
bers for  the  1  to  1.000  ratio  includes  all 
ph;  sicians,  both  primary  care  and  specialists. 
Houe-.er.  since  it  ii  the  primarv  c'tre  ph\si- 
clan  -ve  are  really  talking  about  in  connec- 
tion with  the  maldlstrlbutica  problem,  it  Is 
important  to  examhie  tlie  ph\-siciaii-popitla- 
tlon  ratios  for  primary  care. 


It  I.s  our  understanding  that  Kaiser  eni- 
plf.vs  a  ratio  of  primary  care  practitioners 
of  1  (o  l.Vjo  and  this,  according  to  the  earlier 
chart,  reduces  the  physician  requirements  to 
les.~,  than  10,000. 

Yet.  a  'general  consen.su.-  seems  to  be  ihut 
about  50  percent  of  our  physlcinns  should 
I)e  trained  In  primary  care. 

The  shortage  of  primar;  care  i)iov;deis  l^ 
c'  idem  by: 

■The  number  of  patients  5;olf.u  to  hosi)ii.,i 
emersency  room.s  for  care  that  "ecu  be  per - 
lirmed  In  a  doctor's  office: 

-The  number  ol  rural  areas  wiihoiit  dcc- 
fors;  oiKl 

Difliculty  and  lony   lines,  even  suburbpn 
arei's.  in  fiiuling  a  fiimily  doctor." 

Wiiut  tills  sivortiiye  ol  primar.\  cure  pro- 
■•  'cler?  means  is; 

■  Primary  care  Is  often  done  by  specialists 
and  this  nsually  means  lusher  fees,  mmiy 
iiiiTC  test.s  and  expensi\e  ef(ulpment: 

"Increa.sed  ho.^pitali^ation;  and 

•'Tlie  neglect  of  preventive  cfe  which  often 
results  in  nmie  serious  illne--,  and  e-ipenst  e 
eqiilpinent." 

There  is  little  question  thai  a  seiion<^  lui- 
halaiice  exists  between  specialists  and  pri- 
niary  care  pro'. iders  and  this  nur-t  be  re- 
icrsed. 

ri)IIEIC.N-    MFIiIt  \I,     flKl  lOP.s 

Another  serious  national  healtli  ma.ipi  ;  er 
Ijroblem  i.s  the  Nation's  growing  rellpuce  c-ii 
t'MGs;  This  too  ha-s  been  rui  area  of  ct-c- 
cern  to  me.  In  a  1973  speech  at  the  dedica- 
tions of  a  health  facility  I  stated: 

'Another  a>pect  of  tl-.c  manpo.ver  picniie 
V,  lilLli  I  ttnd  intolerable  is  this  Nation's  reli- 
ance on  foreign  medicr.l  schools  to  trr>iii 
over  15'  of  its  total  supply  of  doctors,  while 
at  ihe.s.-'ine  time.  15.000  .Anicritia:  yf.uii:^  men 
and  women  are  denied  a  place  in  medtcil 
.sclKii.l  Ol  the  11  li'iL'  additions  to  the  medk:'! 
proies-icn  in  1970.  27.3  was  at  triliulnble  r.) 
toreii?n  trained  medical  doctnrs.  In  Marvhrnd 
for  ilie  spme  year,  hreiun  medical  gradtiarcs 
nunie  up  m.l-  ■  ol  the  .iddltion':  to  the  niettl- 
ciil  profe..>  ion.  This  Nation  simply  should  not 
ti  li  rate  tlie  ririiln  ol  talent  fmm  less  !>!t!'iei.; 
counirie'  ■.iliile  at  humo.  l.uU  or  the  qunliHed 
uti|ilicaiits  fire  rejected  b.\  our  med'.f  i| 
.schools.  Both  otir  parochial  pride  mid  iiiier- 
esr  in  these  American  students,  as  well  a.^ 
the  medical  needs  of  other  iialions.  argue 
th.4i  we  move  to  reduce  or  eliminate  this 
heavy  relianee  on  foreign  trained  doctor.*. 
While  thLs  cannot  occur  overnl'^i'.l.  it  is  the 
direciloii  in  which  we  should  be  moving." 
The  number  of  FMGs  entering  the  United 
States  comes  as  a  shod:  when  one  first  e:i- 
counrers  the.-ie  statistics  ir  has  been  esti- 
mated tliat  the  number  of  F.MG-  enieriiif; 
the  United  States  in  the  past  2  .\envs  ranyeti 
from  80  percent  to  115  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  total  US.  graduates.  HKW  says  tlie 
hijjher  estimate  results  from  double  counting 
and  places  ihe  number  around  the  80  per- 
cent ht,ure  In  any  e^eiit.  the  luiniber  i.^  too 
lar{.p.  Fun  her  in  197:1  almost  one-half  m 
the  new  licensees  in  medicli:e  were  F.MO's 
FMG's  raise  the  [uUov.iny  serious  issues; 
"Qualitv: 

'Fiiirne  >  to  .American  siuOents: 
■Pnirness  to  iorelt;u  nations;  and 
■■  VVh.etl'e:-  F.MGs  ha'e  di.sconraged  or  de- 
l.ived  this  Nation  from  fulfilling  its  cwi 
health  manpower  needs  and  the  developi'ient 
of  new  manpower  roles  which  mipht  ha'.e 
resulted  but  for  the  lar!,'p  inflnx  oi  o  rend. 
source  of  doctors  " 

It  was  generally  felt  tiii'.t  many,  but  lol 
all  FMG's  skills  are  Inferior  to  graduates  o( 
medical  schooN  in  this  country.  A  recent 
task  force  ol  the  American  As.sociatioii  I'l 
Medical   Colleges — A.AMC — stated ; 

F.MGs  underline  the  process  oi  quality 
medical  education  in  this  country  and  ulti- 
mately pose  a  threat  to  tlie  qualitv  of  care 
deU\ered  to  the  people.  ...  It  is  i;enerallv 
ac!;uo''-led^ed.  aUhoi".ih  not  proven  tii.it  tlie 
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medical   care   rendered   by   some   FJfC,   i,   a 
poorer  quality." 

In  addition,  the  FMG's  score  lower  and 
lui\e  higher  failure  rate.s  on  objective  type 
exainiiiation.s, 

AIs).  concern  h.;.-  been  e.xprt- .-ed  regarding 
the  tlUhcuities  many  foreign  meaical  {gradu- 
ates ha\e  witli  the  Enfihsh  lanfiuagc.  This 
Is  most  bother  omc  !\.r  as  the  minori'y  re- 
port states: 

"Medicine  rcqiiircs  adequate  communica- 
tion between  the  patient  and  the  physician 
and  ainont  the  health  team  particlpaiinp  In 
life  and  death  struggles  when  time  docs  not 
fillow  tor  translations  or  misup.devstandii'^'." 
FMG's  are  also  a  concern  in  view  of  the 
larf;e  number  of  qiutlilied  .'>mcricani,  wiio 
desperately  do&irc  to  become  phvsicians  b'.it 
are  unable  to  do  so.  The  profession  of  medi- 
cine is  personally  self-satisfying  a'ld  finan- 
cially rewarding.  This  opportunity  should 
not  be  denied  so  many  Americans  while  we 
permit  so  many  forei-n  medical  (^'.-..nuatcs  to 
enter  our  country. 

In  addition.  ihc;-e  is  a  teiion.s  coriccrn 
r'.urdinjr  the  .so-called  pliy.sician  drain  on 
the  e'';porting  iinri ons.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  can  be  seen  fr(j;n  tlie  following  sta- 
tistics; 

"There  are  more  Thai-trained  physicians  in 
New  York  than  ai'e  providing  cave  to  Thai- 
land's twenty-eifht  million  rural  population; 
"South  Korea,  which  has  only  one  phys- 
ician per  13.000  citizens,  recently  has  been 
losin.L;  10  percent  of  its  pl-.ysicians  annii.-iny 
to  ti,e  United  States;  and 

".Approximately  one-.slMh  of  tlie  medical 
gr.iduates  of  Iran  come  to  the  US.  annually." 
Finally,  FMG's  seem  to  act  little  differ- 
ently than  our  own  pradtiates.  Like  their 
American  counterpart  •.  a  great  majority  of 
FMG's  sppiialii-e  and  practice  in  suburban 
areas.  Only  10  percent  of  FMG's  are  In  gen- 
eral practice.  To  the  extent  FMG's  are  given 
priority  to  come  into  this  Nation  and  to 
enter  a  specialty  v,  liich  is  already  over- 
crowded, tl-ey  obvio'.i'ly  on'.y  agf'i'avate  the 
.specialty  probIe!;i. 

Now,  I  will  discn--  the  rr-coiiinienclations 
of  tlie  committee  majoritv  and  the  substi- 
tute which  will  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
Senate— an  alternative  that  will  work,  an 
alternative  that  will  rely  on  a  voluntarLsm 
ratiipr  than  coercion,  a'ld  an  alternative  the 
tflvpavtrs  can  al'ord.  i 

LOC!''  u:  d;;  m  ; 
;  iic  reported  bill  would  in  t;!'i:ct  create 
a  domestic  draft  for  graduates  of  health 
p.-ofessions  t^ehools.  As  previously  stated,  this 
is  accomplished  by  conditioning  the  Fed- 
eral capitation  gram  to  the  various  health 
prolcssions  schools  on  such  school  reqtilring 
all  .students,  even  If  the  student  did  not  re- 
ceive a  cent  of  direct  financial  a-sslstance, 
to  enter  an  agreement  to  ser\e  in  medically 
luiderserved  areaa. 

I  know  the  conuniitce  is  sensitive  regard- 
lij;;  the  characterising  of  S.  3585  as  proposing 
a  iioalih  professions  or  doctor-draft. 

Well,  Senator  E,\gleton  in  his  views  called 
tliC  pi'opos.il  a  "doctor  draft,"  The  AAMC, 
vhicli  represents  tlie  Nation's  medical 
schools,  said  S.  35S5  "was  tamamoinit  to  a 
draft."  Senator  Huciifs.  In  his  additional 
views  succinctly  and  eloquently  described 
the  mandatory  service  provisions  as  follows: 
"I  cannct  agi-ee,  hoAe\er,  that  we  should 
attempt  to  .solve  these  problems  through  leg- 
1-latlon  which  would  bar  a  person  from  en- 
tering the  profession  of  his  choice  ttnless 
he  sntmiiis  to  an  agreement  giving  the  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  designate  the  position 
a:id  location  In  which  he  must  serve  for  two 
years.  In  my  view,  this  system  would  con- 
•sutute  a  draft  of  the  members  of  a  particular 
pro.'csion  for  a  purpose  not  shown  to  be 
essential  to  the  mllltarv  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

"I  doubt  If  the  floor  manager  would  like 
finv    better   th.e   description   given   the  pro- 


posal by  the  Pittsburgh  Press  In  Its  Septem- 
ber 16  editorial  commenting  on  S.  3585; 

■■  "To  some  this  may  sound  like  social  plan- 
ning. A  more  accurate  label  would  be  invul- 
nntary  servitude.'  " 

Mr.  Beall.  We  v.  ho  oppose  the  reported  bill 
do  not  believe  that  a  Congress  wiiich  has 
helped  end  the  military  draft  and  a  N'ttion 
and  its  youth  who  are  making  an  all  vol- 
unteer armed  services  work  will  suppoi  i  a 
civilian  draft  and  lottery — and  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy to  administer  it — for  the  he;:It!i 
professions.  In  addition,  the  As.soriation  of 
American  Medical  Colleges — A.AMC —  has  in- 
dicated the  committee's  approach  is  vincoii- 
ttitutional,  I  ask  unanimous  conse:u  tl:at 
Tills  legal  memorandum  be  prin'cd  :n  tiie 
Rf.cord  following  my  remarks. 

Beyond  our  strong  per.sonal  an'l  philosipji- 
i'.al  aversion  to  thi.s  compulsive  approitch.  uc 
believe  it  does  not  make  sense,  nor  Is  it  re- 
quired, to  resort  to  a  draft.  The  volunteer 
approach  will  work;  we  say  this  for  a  nuniiier 
ol  reasons. 

First,  anplications  for  medical  .■-  h'^ols  are 
running  about  three  times  t'.ie  number  of  ac- 
ceptances. Since  it  is  expected  that  some 
15.000  students  will  be  entering  medic;;! 
."-"hool  this  fall,  this  means  some  aO.OOO  ap- 
pli.-aii's,  many  very  qualified,  were  tiuued 
down.  The  great  desire  of  American  studeniij 
to  enter  medical  school  is  ftirther  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  over  3,300  Ameri  ans  have 
loft  this  Nation  to  study  in  a  foreign  meai- 
cal scliool.  Can  anyone  seriously  doubt  lliat 
ina'iy  students  would  not  volunteer  to  sc:'.e 
ill  shortage  areas  If  they  were  able  to  be  nd- 
miited  to  medical  schools '.^  Not  only  do  we 
believe  they  will,  but  the  evidence  on  simi- 
lar programs  can  lead  us  to  believe  they  will. 
We  cite ; 

First.  The  growing  interest  and  response 
to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps.  Four 
hundred  professiorals  are  now  assigned  to 
over  200  communi  ies  and  an  additional  2.50 
physicians  will  be  assigned  to  sliortage  areas 
by  next  July.  The  Corps  received  over  1  .ono 
applications  but  were  able  to  award  only 
315  medical  scholarships. 

Second.  The  Armed  Forces  Schol.ii  ,hip  pro- 
gram, which  was  designed  to  provide  the  mil- 
itary with  adequate  number  of  doctors,  now 
that  the  draft  has  ended.  This  too  has  worked 
and  is  oversubscribed.  There  were  5,000  ap- 
plicants who  applied  for  the  2.911  medical 
scholarships  which  were  awarded. 

Third.  The  Physcian  Shortage  Scholarship 
program,  which  was  enacted  in  1971  but  only 
recently  implemented  and  which  gives  pri- 
ority to  Individuals  from  shortage  areas  offers 
similar  evidence.  Although  the  regxilatlons 
were  Just  Issued  in  May,  over  1,000  applica- 
tions were  received,  but  only  395  scholnr- 
shir>3  could  be  awarded. 

Thus,  for  the  aforementioned  scholarship- 
for-service  programs,  there  were  over  7.000 
applications.  We  were,  however,  able  to  award 
only  3,651  scholarships,  leaving  some  3.000 
applicants  who  wanted  to  serve  but  could  not 
because  scholarships  were  not  available. 

The  substitute  we  propose  will  assure  nnjre 
primary  care  physicians  will  serve  in  the 
rural  and  urban  shortage  areas  of  this  Na- 
tion. And  we  will  accomplish  this  goal  wiiii- 
out  a  health  professions  draft. 

Under  our  substitute,  medical  schools  will 
reserve  25  percent  of  their  first-year  clafs  or 
the  national  need,  whichever  is  lesser,  for 
Individuals  who  want  and  airree  to  serve  in 
these  shortage  areas— in  medici"e,  stich  setv- 
Ice  must  be  in  primary  care.  These  students 
would  be  entitled  to  a  Federal  schoIar.=M'i  in 
return  for  sertice  In  shortage  areas.  If  an 
Individual  refused  to  carry  out  his  commit- 
ment, he  would  be  required  to  pay  back  twice 
the  cost  of  his  assistance  plus  interest. 

With  25  percent  of  their  class  committed 
to  serve  in  primary  care,  medical  schools  will 
be  required  to  give  Increa-sed  emphasis  to 
primary  care. 


The  evidence  suggests  that  today's  student 
will  respond  to  our  vrhtnteer  approa^-h.  Dr 
Price,  president  of  the  American  Arademy  ol 
Faniily  Pliysicians.  has  this  to  say  about  to- 
diy-i'  medical  students; 

"Today's  medical  st'idents  are  extremely 
lirere.'^ted  h:  bccomii'.g  a  family  physician 
^ince  our  disciplire  provides  an  outlet  for 
their  dee.n  social  Interest  and  a  meat.s  for 
tliem  to  deal  with  patients  on  a  one-io-o:ie 
bn'^is." 

Medical  schools  are  seeing  this  Interesi, 
reilcc'ed  in  their  students.  As  Dean  Dennis 
of  the  Univer.=ity  of  Maryland  teils  us,  his 
;-r;hac'l  has  witnessed  "a  renewed  interest  In 
primary  care  with  bef.veen  onc-tiiird  and 
OMc-lialf  of  the  students  interested  in  pri- 
m.iry  care  in  contr.i.st  to  a  very  few  10  years 
a^  o  " 

I  l.'clicve  thr.t  -students  will  not  only  m.^k*- 
•■•i.-h  ;i  commilment  but  they  will  honor  1. 
Mr.  Tliil  Aaron  legislative  affairs  cltairman 
of  1  :;e  Student  .".merican  Medlc.il  As.socia- 
t;  i; — .SAMA  — t.j'.d  our  Health  Subcommittee 
t'nat  such  programs  "tied  to  a  service  com- 
mitment can  be  effective."  He  cited  studies 
jndi;\itn:g  the  success  some  States  have  had 
in  getting  sttidenis  to  serve  in  .-hortage  areas 
In  Kentt;cky.  for  e  sample.  98  percent  of  the-.e 
physicians  fulfilled  their  service  obligation 
and  some  90  percent  nf  thc--e  2C0  students 
rpm;>.n  in  rur;  I  Kentucky  today. 

In  addition,  tlie  University  of  Illinois  h.i- 
a;i  impoi-taiu  ar.d  successful  program  di'- 
si;.'ned  \J  increase  tiie  number  of  doctors  i:. 
r;;r;tl  areas. 

This  pro,r:ram  seeks  to  identify  individuals 
wiio  are  motivated  to  practice  in  rural  areas, 
0\pr  75  percent  ol  the  studey.ts  carried  otii 
t '!'  ■•-•:  (.'  iinmittr.ei:t . 

An  evaluation  of  this  pro.'ram  by  the 
nuH'ical  sciiool  concluded; 

"The  results  of  this  evaluation  o;  the 
MSLFB  procram  in  Illir-ois  sliculd  encourage 
methods  of  admissions  committees  of  profes- 
sional schools.  Fared  with  an  abtmdant 
number  of  qnalihed  candidates  for  admi=.sion. 
committees  would  like  lo  make  choices  which 
wi:i  rel'ect  th.e  needs  of  scciety  rather  than 
small  diil'erences  in  academic  credentials." 

Mr.  Aaron  of  S.A.M.A  was  rigiit  on  targe' 
wlien  he  criticized  existing  program  striic- 
t.'ies  and  screer.ing  of  students  saying; 

"There  w.ii  little  seleruvity  in  the  .scree  i- 
i:)c  of  loan  applicants  A  lar-^e  percentage  o; 
o  .r  nation's  medical  students  are  from  urban 
areas.  We  feel  It  is  illogical  to  expect  a  large 
percentage  of  physlcians-in-iralning  to  select 
areas  of  critical  need  l:i  whicii  to  establish 
their  practices  if,  in  lact.  tiie.'^^e  envirunmeat.^ 
are  different  to  tlie  environment  In  which 
the  student  has  been  exposed.  One  just  can- 
not grasp  the  positi\e  features  of  a  rural  or 
imier  city  practice  from  a  Greyhound  bus 

Our  substitute  is  designed  to  secure  greate: 
selectivity.  Individuals  will  ha\e  come  under 
our  program  because  they  wanted  to  aiid 
elected  to  serve  in  medically  underserveO 
areas  not  because  they  were  conscripted  to 
serve.  I  ask  the  Senate  which  individual,  the 
draftee  or  the  volunteer,  is  more  likely  not 
only  to  serve  but  hopefully  al.so  remain  in 
tV.e  medically  underserved  area. 

A  disgruntled  draftee  is  not  apt  to  exhibit  . 
tiic  dedication  and  comment  that  is  needed. 
A  dis^;runtled  draftee  will  likely  do  his  time 
and  get  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will  prob- 
ably be  departing  at  the  very  time  his  ex- 
peiience  makes  him  most  effective  for  the 
citizens.  Certainly  this  is  not  cor.ducr.'e  to 
gjcd  care  and  its  coiuliuuty  lor  our  inner 
(!'y  ai;d  rural  citizens. 

Based  on  this  year's  fre-liinan  cia~s  en- 
rollment, our  substitute  will  begin  producing 
3.750  physicians  annually  for  service  in  short- 
age areas.  Over  the  life  of  the  reported  legis- 
lation, over  18.750  primary  care  physicians 
would  be  committed  for  sliortage  area  service. 
This  number  would  be  adequate  for  a  physi- 
cian population   ratio   In   the   earlier  chart. 
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«"%' <'p«iiis  ouly  ilic  \ii;,  h I  I'l  rid.  0\or  ilie 

ij-'f  t\r  bill,  as  prn-.Wcd  iti  •'•*■  siib)«f Ifiue,  nvi-v 
II.L'.M)  students  wt"il<l  ii.'       r.'.r.iKtftI  to  'vt>e 

SI-ECIM  TV    M.«IJ>C>]l!i: 

t..e  reported  bill  woiiUl  u'.~u  t-'(''ii-li  ;i 
rj-meniljer  HLVV  Scrroi.-irv  fip|K'iJiled  Nu- 
iional  Council  on  Pi'>!i;r.itliiiiie  Pliysici-.m 
I'!:iiiUng  ftud  crpitie  10  re^iicMMl  foil'icils  l» 
(■rt,\iltite  the  i\|M';;  unci  iLMiuiors  nf  fesl- 
clences.  The  comiciN  ure  di  sii;ue«l  lo  Uc»l 
■  l;h   the  specialty  innldislrtbiitioii   problfii: 

•  ad  also  the  FMG  problem 

rimt.  iiicideiuiilly.  Mr.  Hie-ildenl.  N  4*'i 
ptt'ple.  So  we  111''  not  itdtttt  v  cfnl•^lde^lblv  Ui 

•  he  Federal  pavroll. 

U'e  helleve  these  pio^isinii-  iirc  iinat«;«»v<in.' 
;■■:   a  luiniber  ol  reiisons. 

First,  they  are  cliiplicu'ovo  of  esisiliii;  law 

I  i'e  \ViTi  socml  security  li'jislatlou  rtlroc-teU 
'he  Niitloiial  Iiisilivile  of  Mediilue  of  ili* 
XiitloMHl  Aradi-liiy  of  Sclpnffs  to  si  itdy  hoUT 
stiimus  and  suppi'tt  If  uo  iitu  going  to  iTinn- 
tljiie  studies,  wp  slu-nld  nf  letist  take  a  look 

it  the  results  b<-[i>ro  .<•  Ipnislaic  w  course  oi 
.iilion. 

Second,  it  is  |j;'»  niiii  ■no  iviiii  Ijctaiiseof  the 
-tiidy  and  also  because  ol  the  prouress  beiiii: 

II  iKle  in  tlie  private  sei  t-n-.  Tlie  Coordinnilnii 
CiKiiuil  on  Medical  Education  has  called  /or 
HI.  leased  traliiti"j;  in  prinuuy  cure  and  also 
the  various  speiialties  :i:e  today  »tldressin« 
'Ills  oyersiipplv   problem 

The  appronih  ol  o-.ir  stibsittute  and  the 
(k-  clopnients  in  tiie  pri'.a'e  sector  will  re- 
-jioiid  to  the  proljlem  v  itlioul  tlie  heavy  In- 
v,.lveineni  ol  the  Federal  Govenuneiir.  For 
the  most  part.  »he  is.sue  seems  to  be  in.' 
f..i<M'jh  prlinarv  care  physiciaiLs. 

isenator  KENNtuv.  in  introducing  liis  bill 
cl:d  discuss  tlie  t;rov\lng  number  in  the  siir- 
^h-rtl  specialities  and  cited  studies  indicating 
tint  the  ■'nviinber  oi  suriieons  in  tlie  United 
.Slates  h:v.s  a  direct  eflect  on  the  inimber  ol 
surulcal  ciperatioiLs  perioriiied"  and  that 
there  are  moi^-  than  tv.ice  as  many  s"r- 
^eoiis  In  the  United  -States  as  in  England 
ind  Wales  and  prf.portionately  more  opera- 
•;i)is  are  perforniecl"  in  our  hospitals. 

In  recognl/inti  this  nr^-un.ent.  we  would 
note  it  is  the  siune  cave^.t  we  loimd  wlili 
respect  to  djiiis;er.s  oi  an  oversupply  of 
physicians 

We  agree  tlie  liuhalance  between  prlm;.rv 
•'•e  and  sjjecialists  inuit  be  corrected. 

Under  our  proposal  25  percent  of  the  sm- 
(lents  ui  medical  schools  will  be  committed  'o 
practice  primarv  care  There  is  ceneral  asree- 
ir.put  tliat  this  problem  nuist  be  faced,  but 

•  e  see  this  problem  a>  retiiiirint:  more  in- 
dividuals in  primary  cure  which  will  re.siilt 

III  less  individuals  in  tlie  specialities 
Health  Secretary  Edwards  would  also  p'.ace 

•'IP  emphasi.s  on  the  prodviction  of  more 
primary  care  pliysicians.  I  quote  Irom  the 
Secretary's  testimony  before  our  committee: 
.■\s  I  noted  earlier,  the  problein  is  between 
'iruiiary  care  and  n(>ji-primary  cnie  special- 
is;  s.  I  .see  litUe  laliie  and  much  more  harm 
iiv  L;oing  far  bevond  the  real  problem  and  in- 
Miiditclng  unneces-sary  regulation.  The  ntail- 
;  V  of  positive  incentives  to  have  an  impact 
•1  prim  try  care  training  is  clearly  ilUi.strated 

ii   ihe  remarkable  growth  over  the  last  few 

f  irs  in  the  demand  for  and  support  of  Fam- 

M.'  Medicine  residency  positions.  As  you  may 

i.iiow.  for  thia  coining  year,  the  number  of  hi- 

'l.vidtials  desirliii;  first-year  residency  places 

Family  Medicine  e.\c"eded  the  number  of 

r  .iilable  places  bv  approximately  l.OOO.  Tills 
o.curred  at  the  .suine  time  as  the  niitii'HT  of 
.irsi-year  places  increased  by  almost  50  per- 
ipiit.  This  encouraging  event  leads  me  to 
.•o:  clvide  that  we  can  .i>  '.neve  a  better  balance 
111   tlie   distribution   of   lesidehcies   without 

the  total  regiilnt.'>r\  cini.rol  required  bv 
.S.  3585.' 

We  sliould  aI>o  ket-p  m  mind  xXi?'.  the  medi- 
cal school  where  education  is  recehed  and 
Ihe  hospital  where  pas*'::raduate  tralnivg  ts 


generally  pro'itled,  both  tend  to  emphasise 
»peti!itjrTliott.  For  the  nio.st  part  ho.spitals 
are  liitere-iled  In  acute  patient  care.  Added  to 
tills  i-i  ihe  reimbuisemeni  mechiinism  which 
•jenenillv  only  co^cvs  impatient  and  hospital 
ciTe  ii'id  this  Is  a  luriher  encourattemeiit  for 
special' v  irainini;  slni-i*  this  enables  the 
luh'tinu  i-l   po.styradu  lie   trail. int:  proframs 

As  a  rPKUlt.  primary  care  in  general  is 
no'  a  piiorliy  for  eliho-r  the  medical  schools 
or  tlie  hospltril.s.  The  rnpoiled  bill's  solution 
is  111  reynlrtle  everyiine  Our  solution  will  be 
to  pro'.idc  ai'.d  leriniip  that  more  liidl\lriitals 
^.i'.l  enter  primiu  .  cjire  and  thus  Ip-s  vlll 
be    peciaUzIng 

Al-.t.  our  ftllihiliiilc  vill  ipsilll  ill  a  yroaler 
ointil'isi'.  by  medical  schools  on  primary 
caie  iMid  Piuoiirnge  trnlnlii'^  In  primary  care 
sc'.tl'i^s  Provisions  in  the  sulistitute  de- 
sl-nrd  ...  do  this  include. 

Fi!>r.  the  reuuireniPiil  Unit  medical 
Mtiools  establish  an  appropriate  ticpartmeni 
or  ui;ii  f'lr  yreatcr  emphasis  on  fainllv  medi- 
cine or  primary  care 

Second.  Ihe  requireiiiPnl  that  nicdlCiil 
schools  increa.se  their  familv  medicine  post- 
graduate training,  p'lsition.s  to  not  less  than 
10,  15.  and  20  percent  over  the  years  or  pri- 
miiry  cure  residencies  to  not  le- •  llian  115.  40, 
and  45  percent  over  3  years. 

Third.  The  establishment  of  a  more  coni- 
niiiniiy-b.tsed  educational  trainiiis;  program 
to  enable  the  rotatint;  of  undergraduate 
niedical  students,  and  other  health  profes- 
sions. It  is  anticipated  that  this  •.•.ill  re.'itli 
In  a  ma  lor  grant  in  each  State. 

Foiirlh.  Tlie  expan.sion  of  the  e.^isting 
ILirants  ftir  tralnint;,  traineesliips.  and  fel- 
lowships In  family  medicine  to  also  include 
other  comparable  primary  care,  and  iiicreas- 
iip^  tlie  funds  for  this  program  in  the  second 
and  third  years  of  the  bill  bv  an  additional 
^\»  million  to  .«.50  million. 

Dr.  Price  of  the  American  .■\cndeniy  ol 
Family  Practice  einphasi/ed  the  importance 
of  such  iiicenlites  when  he  stated: 

At  the  time  of  the  national  intern-resi- 
dent matching  pro..;rani  last  April,  o'-er  1.900 
Graduating  seniors  applied  for  residencies  in 
family  praclici-.  This  represents  almost  20 
percent  of  all  grnduaies.  and  It  has  only  been 
a  fe-\  veBrs  aico  thai  ft  percent  or  less  of  the 
i;raduiitps  were  so  inclined  Unfortunately, 
this  year  there  were  only  about  1.200  first- 
year  openings  in  family  practice  residencies 
available  and  thus  the  lifetime  services  of 
about  750  potential  family  physicians  were 
'ost  to  this  country." 

These  750  family  practitioners  who  were 
lost  to  tlie  country  probably  became  spe- 
clRlists.  Thus,  we  believe  that  the  combina- 
tion of  rrquiring  more  primary  care  piiy- 
Riciatis  on  one  hand  and  the  encouragemen: 
of  more  postgraduate  residencies  in  primary 
care,  on  the  other,  will  adequately  deal  with 
Ihe  problem  of  not  enough  primary  care 
ph\sicians  and  too  manv  .-.peciali-sts. 

My  State's  experience,  confirms  the  iin- 
tioiiBl  interest  in  family  medicine.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  has  one  of  the  best  pro- 
trams  in  tlip  countrv.  At  the  present  time, 
they  have  20  family  medicine  residencies. 
There  were  60  fully  ciualined  applicants  for 
these  20  residencies  in  .Ttily  of  thl.s  rear.  The 
Stale  has  approved  kii  Increase  of  tl.p  nnin- 
ber  of  rcsideiicif s  lo  CO  and  has  iiijprcpil.ited 
some   sSdOoOii  f.>r   the  pro-ram 

We  would  also  note  that  although  \' e  are 
roncenied  with  tile  oversupply  of  .specialists, 
there  is  little  question  that  when  ve  have 
.1  serious  problem,  all  of  tis  would  like  to 
h.ivecorp  by  the  spocii-ii  is,  ruti.rr  tiian  geii- 
t  iiilLsis. 

Spec!:ilisi.-  '.Ill  al.-a-s  be  i.eided  Dr  Price 
Ol  the  Amc-tlcan  Academy  of  Family  Practi- 
iloners  warned  the  Health  Subcommiiiee 
agoinsi  the  fceneaction  of  the  reported  bill 
a-i  folio  ..-■ 

••Requiting  thai  all  suidenls  ni  i«ay  schoul 
whicii  receives  capitation  grants  to  atree  to 
Sferve  1.(1  a  tnodtcnlly  nnder?crved  area  oilfhl. 


v.ell  result  :n  the  fuiuic  production  ol  u 
health  dilemma  v\  huh  is  the  opposite  oi  wiiai 
we  hate  today.  ThPt  is,  we  might  well  pro- 
dtice  an  insufficient  number  ot  iiudit  ii.iKii 
specialists  and   sup.  r-speclalists 

In  additirn.  under  our  approai  li  ii,i  tiie 
medical  graduates,  we  would  not  allow  .oiv 
FMG  111  receite  a  priority  in  adiiiission  lo  .he 
United  State's  I!  he  was  going  to  practice  in 
a  spe<'ially  v.hlch  was  overcrowded. 

Ill  piissuig  we  note  that  the  ciumnillee. 
V.  huh  prohibits  HEW  from  tegionnli.  ing  for 
administrati' e  purposes,  will  alien  a  HI.U'- 
appolnted  nationul  council  and  10  regional 
couiuils  to  certify  residency  need,  and  s'lp- 
port.  We  simply  do  not  believe  that  the  le- 
spectne  States,  the  variotts  health  entiiies. 
or  the  health  professions  will  grant  HFW- 
appointed  councils  this  absolute  regulatory 
power  to  control  residencies  without  firrit 
m:i':ing  certain  there  is  no  alternative 

NArlON.M.     LirrNSIT.K 

riii;  reported  bill  provides  Federal  staiid- 
aids  for  licensing  and  reiip«al  of  liceiisi.ii; 
lor  do<-iors  and  deniists.  If  the  States  fai! 
to  enact  the  Federal  standards,  tiie  Federal 
siandaids  become  Federal  licensing  ,ind  pie- 
snmably  another  new  bureaucnu'i  will  he 
created  to  administer  tlicm.  States  would  aHo 
be  prohibited  from  licensing  a  piiy.sician  mIki 
did  hi3  poslgraduate  work  in  a  position  iiiat 
was  not  certified  by  the  national  and  re- 
gional councils,  which  control  residencie.s 

We  believe  that  iiutional  uniformity  is  a 
desirable  objortive  in  the  licensing  area.  In- 
deed, this  is  being  aeliievcd  as  all  but  f.vo 
States  have  adopted  the  so-c:illcd  Fedeiation',s 
Lnenslng  Exam -FLEX. 

With  respect  io  the  i.ssue  of  rcliccii-sore  nr,d 
i't.-rrti(icat:on.  we  certainly  support  the  in'ccl 
for  health  profession, ils  to  keep  abreast  ol 
curreiu  devfh.ptneiits.  We.  hi,',v  tvtr,  liave  .seen 
little  or  no  evidence  to  indicate  tliat  reex- 
ainination  is  particularly  etfective.  The  A.'V.MC 
has  indicated  that  rhe\  had  a  commit  lee  on 
graduate  and  medical  education  siiidyiiit; 
these  issues  and  they  testified  tli.ii  ■there  is 
no  Uiiown  measurable  etteci  on  a  pli.vsician'.t 
prai-llce  as  a  result  of  reexaminatio.i."  While 
one's  iiitnitne  feeling  is  that  such  an  exani- 
Inmiiin  'Aonld  improve  tlie  health  profes- 
sional, there  is  very  little  on  ihe  itmrd  tu 
support  such  a  coiuciitioii. 

Also  profe.s.vloiial  staiiduids  icvic  v  organl- 
zauoii— PSRO^s— are  just  getting  iinderv<av 
Presumably,  they  will  be  impacting  on  thi.s 
problem.  The  continuous  review  of  a  physici- 
ans  pal ient-ciisc  decision,  meaMued  against 
accepted  norms,  will  result  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  substantial  deviation  from  such 
iiornis.  These  deviations  tlicn  will  lie  brougli* 
to  tlie  physician's  attention  and  correiled 
.Mso,  the  professions  and  the  slates  are  al  <> 
.iddie-ssing  the  problem.  We  received  testi- 
monv  that  22  out  of  23  specialty  board.s  are 
seriously  considering  rccertilication  In  addi- 
tion, two  states  liave  enacted  laws  requiiiii^ 
relicensure.  Fnrlher.  the  American  Board  of 
Internal  Medicine  will  offer  a  voluntary  re- 
certification  exam  tliis  fall:  the  Ainerici.n 
Board  of  Family  Practice  will  require  a  recer- 
tihcation  for  all  its  members  in  1976.  the 
Board  of  Opliialmolopy  is  considcriiis  a  vol- 
iin'arv.  self-assessmeiu  exam  in  I97r>,  as  i.s 
the  Board  of  Thorncic  Surger.v;  in  additi-m, 
the  American  Board  of  Surgery  plans  :npi'- 
datory  recertification  for  all  tho.sc  certiilerl 
after  September  1.  1975,  on  a  10-year  cvcle 
One  reason  advanced  for  tne  Federal  licfusiiig 
provision  indeed  it  i.-.  i  congressional  tindiii;; 
of  the  report ed  bill,  is  that  licensure  prac- 
tices adversely  impact  pliysiclan  mobilitv 
Yet.  Carolynn  Steinwald,  in  a  literatiue  re- 
view of  the  factors  influtueing  Jistril.'UTio'i 
and  location  of  physicians,  said: 

•  U  has  been  hvpothesi/ed  that  llc*nsure 
pr.ictices  or  i;idi-.  idual  states  pcseo  a  barrier 
to  luter.-tRie  mobility  and  thet^by  affect  na- 
tionwide distribution.  Tliis  variable  has 
been    ill- estigi'ted    mid    niiaU.'-'l    !)'■    S!<>iii 
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Benliain  el  al.,  Rlmllnger  ami  titeele.  and 
Schelller  with  negligible  results.  Conclusions 
of  all  ol  tiiese  studl.s  indic:ire  that,  the  eflect 
of  li.ensure  praciiees  on  disiribution  is  not 
sigiilricaiit." 

We   inteiul    t  j   delcit    the    )u'eii.,iu^e   pi>)\i- 
sion. 

Tl   sTI:>II'NY    .\e.AII\ST    1  U   KNSIN'O 

•]he  Senate  sIduM  be  aware  that  there 
v.as  little  support  given  to  the  Federal  li- 
censing provisions.  One  could  not  gather 
this  from  the  selective  pre.sentation  of  the 
testimony  and  other  information  in  tlie  Sen- 
ate report.  For  as  one  reads  the  report  one 
would  feel  that  Dr.  Derbyshire,  Secret  iry- 
Treasurer  of  the  New  Mexico  Eo;.i-d  of  I\Iedi- 
ci'.l  Exaniiners,  was  an  advocate  of  Feder.il 
liceii.sing.  One  could  make  this  impression 
from  the  exc?rpls  of  his  testimony  found  on 
page  111  and  fro:a  the  p.^rtial  inclusion  of 
ills  testimony  on  page  130.  However,  tlie 
committee  omllied  a  rather  significant  part 
of  his  testimony  which  indicates  tJiat  Dr. 
Derbx- shire  doe.s  not  favor  Federal  licensing: 
•'In  regard  to  .specifi'-  provisions  of  this 
bill,  which  I  was  asked  to  testify  on,  I  am 
aware  of  the  f,ict  that  I  will  pin  myself  on 
the  defensive  no  doubt  in  opposing  national 
licensure,  and  there  is  certainly  plenty  of 
room  for  argument  and  you  might  think  that 
I  have  spent  most  of  my  tim^  arguing  in 
la\-or  of  national  licen.siire.  and  I  am  In  favor 
of  national  standards,  of  uniform  standards, 
and  the  mechanism  is  there  with  the  States 
already  having  it.  The  main  thing  they  have 
to  do  is  put  it  into  effect,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
and  they  are  gradually  doing  this. 

"I  think  that  it  is  going  to  tske  a  Utile 
more  persuailou  to  have  them  reform  the 
law,  but  I  think  that  they  are  going  to  get 
ar.nuid  to  doing  it.  Of  coiirs?,  I  would  like 
to  point  to  the  Teiitii  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  .'^lates.  a  copy  of 
which  I  liappen  to  have  w  r. h  me.  and  you  are 
all  fiuniliar  with  it.  so  I  will  not  bore  you 
with  that,  Intt  this  is  a  inntter  of  State's 
rigli's,  and  my  legal  coun  el  and  .several 
Judges  tn  ere.-Ienee  have  de.Hnitely  stated 
that  this  Is  the  piillee  power  ..i  tiie  States 
and  It  has  n.4  be<'ii  deie;:ated  t  .  i  ne  Federal 
Government.  " 

Similarly.  Dr.  Pleinme  nt  the  Geurid  Wash- 
ington  Medical   Center   slated: 

'Now,  I  am  a  bit  startled  by  the  language 
of  the  bill,  in  that  it  empowers  the  Seei-etary 
to  establish  a  system  of  examination  when 
in  laci  Dr.  Derbyshire  has  pointed  out  the 
fstiiblistnne.it  and  wide  aerept  .once  of 
FLEX." 

In  addition  to  tiie  tesiiuioMV  pie~eiued 
to  tiie  committee,  tlie  AAMC  in  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  coniniittee  stated: 

"Tlie  objective  oi  national  uniformity  is 
already  being  met  through  standard  use  in 
nearly  all  Slates  of  the  FLEX  exam  for  li- 
censure .  .  .  AAMC  lawyers  htve  challenged 
the  constitutioiialitv  of  precluding  licensure 
for  failure  to  comply  with  these  condltlon.s." 
Secretary  Edwards  testified  to  the  com- 
iiiittee  as  follows: 

"We  agree  with  you  in  terms  of  the  need  of 
uniformity  among  States,  and  in  terms  of 
licensing  requirements.  But  basically  we  be- 
lieve that  the  licensing  per  ^e  isa  State 
respiiiisibility." 

In  short  although  this  is  not  the  picture 
ihiit  emerges  from  the  report,  there  is  little, 
ii  any,  support  for  the  licensing  provision 
of  the  reported  bill.  This  is  an  area  of  State 
re;;))onsibilitv.  National  uniformity  is  being 
iicliieved  and  the  mechanism  for  achieving 
uniiormity  among  all  the  States  exists  with 
the  FLEX  exam.  Our  substitute  will  delete 
'lie  licensing  provisions. 

FMG    PROVISIONS 

What  about  the  foreign  medical  graduate? 

The  reported  bill  uses  the  mechanism  of 
national  licensing  to  assure  the  quality  of  the 
foreign  medical  graduate  and  the  remilatlon 
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of  postgraduate  training  througii  the  con- 
trol and  certification  of  residencies  to  reduce 
the  number  of  FMG's  coming  to  our  coun- 
try. It  would  do  the  latter  by  relating  the 
total  number  of  certified  positions  to  the  ex- 
pected number  of  graduates  of  U.S.  medical 
•schools.  Beginning  in  fiscal  1!!7G  the  total 
number  of  positions  could  not  exceed  the 
number  of  U.S.  graduates  by  more  than  40 
percent,  and  gradually  this  would  he  re- 
duced to  25  percent  by  July  1.  1978. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  approach  utilises 
the  mechanism  that  is  rtppi-oi>iiaTe  for  tlie 
Federal  Government  to  deal  with  the  PMG 
problem;  namely,  the  immigration  laws.  Our 
substitute's  provisions  wiUi  respect  to  the 
FMG's  are  direct  and  effeeiive  and  will  deal 
with  the  issues  raised  as  well  as  recogni/e 
a  need  for  flexibility  during  a  iransitional 
period.  The  mniorlty  of  PMGs  are.  ol  cour.^e, 
aliens  and  of  necessity  enter  liiis  country 
under  procedures  determined  by  the  Ini mi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  l!l52.  as 
amended.  It  is  our  contention  that  tlie  dii'ect 
and  appropriate  way  to  :  ssure  that  alien 
FMG's  meet  certain  qnall'v  stiindards  is  to 
specify  these  standards  in  tiie  ImmiHriitiou 
and  Nationality  Act  as  conditiuns  im  tl:.-lr 
admission  to  the  United  States. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantagvs  oi  n,,.-, 
approach  is  the  certainty  that  we  are  le;.;i.~- 
latlng  in  I'li  area  of  undisputed  Federal  ju- 
risdiction. Quoting  from  an  IHii2  U.S.  .'Su- 
preme Court  decision : 

•It  is  an  accepted  maxim  of  imeniatioi  .u 
law,  that  every  .sovereign  nation  has  the 
power,  as  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  essen- 
tial to  self-preservation,  to  forbid  the  en- 
trance of  foreigners  within  its  dominions,  or 
to  admit  them  only  in  such  cases  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit  to  prescribe 
ytkiu  V.  VS.,  142  U.S."  651,  12  s  Ct  3  ;>;' 
35  L.  Ed  1146  (1892)  )  .- 

The  courts  have  consistently  ruled  that 
tlie  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  liie 
grounds  for  exclusion  of  aliens  is  virfi.olv 
nnliiniled. 

Mr.  President,  section  704  of  t'le  Reall- 
■faft-Dominick  substitute  require.,  thai  alien 
physicians  who  are  not  entering  as  relatives 
or  refugees  must  staisfy  certain  ba'^ic  re- 
quirements in  order  to  be  eligible  for  entry. 
They  would  be  required  to  pass  the  same 
examination  that  American  students  musr 
lake,  and  to  demonstrate  competency  in  oral 
and  written  English.  In  addition,  their  einrv 
would  be  contingent  upon  a  lindiig  iiiat— 
and  I  quote  directly — 

"The  admission  of,  the  alien  will  noi  lend 
to  a  surplus  of  practitioners  in  a  specialty 
area  or  geographical  area  in  vhi'  li  there  is 
no  present  or  projected  need." 

Provision  Is  made  for  a  teinporarv  waiver 
of  these  requirements  on  an  individual  basis 
where  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  finds  that  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  the  alien's  services,  and  no  other 
reasonable  alternative  exists.  An  alien  phy- 
sician receiving  a  temporary  w  aiver  would  be 
required  to  be  enrolled  in  an  appropriate 
training  program  to  remedy  existing  deficien- 
cies to  enable  him  to  pass  the  i-cqnired 
examination. 

The  new  requirements,  which  would  go 
into  effect  on  July  1,  1975,  would  apply  pri- 
marily to  alien  physicians  who  are  basing, 
their  application  for  entry  on  their  occupii- 
tional  qualifications,  rather  than  on  other 
possible  grounds  for  ellglbllitv  such  as  close 
family  ties  or  refugee  status.  It  is  also  limited 
in  applicability  to  aliens  applying  for  im- 
migrant status — that  of  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence;  as  opposed 
to  aliens  applying  for  temporary  admission 
as  nonimmigrants.  This  latter  category  in- 
cludes tourists  and  other  temporary  visitors. 
as  well  as  "J"  exchange  visitors,  the  nonim- 
migrant visa  classification  most  frequently 
used  by  FMG's,  However,  at  the  point  at 
which  a  nonimmigrant  attempted  to  adju't 


':!  .stu'^L-  lo  ili.d  (jf  inuiiigrant.  he  woiia 
be  .-uljject  to  our  provision  \mle.ss  he  (.luili- 
ii'  -l  unfer  the  rehitive  categories. 

I  '>')uld  like  n()W  to  assess  briefly  the  pml)- 
aii^'e  affects  of  this  amendment  in  terms  of 
Ihe  nnmber  of  alien  ph-^-sicians  it  would 
<  over.  .-Recording  to  statistics  provided  by  the 
Liiinigration  and  N'aturalii^ation  Serv'iee-- 
l.N.S— the  majoriry  of  ihe  7,119  alien  phv- 
sicia'is  who  entered  Die  rouiury  as  innn'i- 
'Jiiints  in  ns(  ill  year  lti7.j  entered  on  the  basis 
of  their  occnp.-tional  status,  though  not,  as 
might  be  exp-.ted.  niuier  the  occupational 
pteferences. 

A  fital  of  2.(106  <..:e:-.  d  under  the  Eastern 
Heinispherc  third  itnd  sixth  occupatio.iai 
ri-elvrencts.  while  Z  i^W  enter  under  the  Eitst- 
(:u  Heniispi.cie  noriprelerence  category.  Our 
.I'll  ndnieni,  inclu'.ies  .ilieiis  falling  wiiliin 
t.iclioi  these  categ.iries. 

Of  the  ajpioximatelv  1..50()  other  entries. 
■',y\  entered  under  the  numerical  limitations 
I't  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  would  be 
'   r  «')-ed  unless  -hey  were— and    quote— 

•Toe  pareii's.  spouses,  or  children  of  United 
.■Slates  citi7.ens  or  of  aliens  lawfully  ad.nltted 
1  ■    'iie    Unitpi:    st.iies    lor    jiermaneir.    resi- 

n"    1(1'." 

J  lie  I  in.ini.'ig  1,100  enii-ies  lell  priniarJIy 
i;i  o  ;he  followni'^  caiegorles  not  covered  bv 
our  provision:  Eastern  Hemisphere  relative 
pieierenee— 517.  refugees-  :-i2.  and  imme- 
diate relatives  ,5U).  In  short,  we  are  satisfiea 
Www  iliis  pro\is;oii  provides  the  necessai", 
coverage  wiihoui  conflicting  with  the  iinen; 
of  our  itninigration  law  to  promote  family  re- 
niiitication. 

Oiir  anicndment  is.  in  effect .  a  labor  certi- 
i..al::;n  provision  lor  alien  physicians,  and 
Would  apply  to  Ihe  same  classes  of  imnil- 
!.:rants  now  covered  by  the  labor  certihr.irir.n 
piovisioa.  Under  the  labor  certification  jii-o- 
••ision— .section  212  ia)(14)  of  the  Immigi.  - 
lion  and  N.itionaliiy  Ac:— certain  .specuie.i 
elrisses  ol  intending  immigrants  must  obtain 
in"lfication  ironi  the  Secre:.iry  of  Lalior  lo 
iie  effect  thi'^  there  are  not  sufficient  work- 
•  I,--  in  Jieir  O'-eupa'aons  at  their  intended 
13:  i;;-s  (.1  residence,  and  that  their  emplov- 
inent  will  not  adversely  atlect  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  workers  in  the  United 
.•^la-.e.s  who  are  .-iniilariy  employed.  Tlie  pr.j- 
visioirs  applicabiiity  is  limited  to  intending 
immigrants  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
w-'io  ai-e  not  immedi.ue  relatives  or  entering 
11  ider  ilie  relative  or  refugee  preference  cate- 
i;ories.  and  to  intendine  iinnijgiant.s  from  the 
Western  Hennsphe'-e  wlio  .tre  not  close  rela- 
Tves  of  U..S.  c'li-cns  or  pern.anciit  i-esidents 
aliens. 

The  new  set  tion  2I2ia)(15)  wliich  our 
a:nenciineiu  would  add  to  the  Immigra- 
lion,  and  Nurionality  Act,  immediately 
following  the  labor  certiiication  requirement. 
dilfers  from  that  provision  in  two  important 
rtspecis.  First,  it  would  ije  administered  bv 
the  Secreiary  of  He.ilth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
nr.-e  rather  ilian  by  the  Secretarv  of  Labor. 
sime  HEW  is  better  able  to  make  the  deter- 
niinarion.-:  recpiircd.  We  also  exclude  alien 
phv-sician,-  from  coverage  under  the  labor  cer- 
tification provision.  i:i  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
e.itive  and  or  conflicting  ac.io:!  bv  tlie  De- 
ji  in  meat?  of  L.ibor  and  HEW. 

.Second,  and  most  importa.if.y.  t;,e  aiii.-nd- 
nieiu  would  legi.-ki:  ively  prescribe  the  specific 
co,idnio;i.=  under  which  the  alien  physicians 
m.iy  enter  the  country.  W  present,  this  deter- 
mination is  made  administratively  by  the  D>  - 
parfneni  of  Labor  throtigli  tlip  Code  of  I'ed- 
eral  Regulations. 

In  1967  the  Prcsidoiu's  National  Advisory 
f'.jinniission  on  Health  Manpower  made  tiie 
fi.iio'.ving  recommendation: 

■  The  National  Board  of  Medical  Ex.uniners 
provides  an  objective  testing  service  which 
.-liou'.d  be  utilized  jti.~^L  as  it  is  for  graduates 
of  U..'-:.  .schools.  Issuance  of  an  Immigrant 
vi  ,1  on  the  b.i.^is  of  Thh-d  Preference  should 
:"»  .  .jiuingent  upon  .-..itisfacory  performance 
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in  fiie  e.xamiiiatloii."  Q'.ioied  In  S   R'^pr.  !>3 
inn.  p   124). 

IV'  'ip  rec-eutly,  Dr.  Joha  Cooper  of  the  As- 

•ion  of  American  Medical  College;  said 

timor.j-   before   the   Senate   L.:tl)or   a::U 

•  ji  c  Welfare  Cominittee: 

"X  thiui;  what  one  really  has  to  determine: 
Are  tlsose  uho  come  in  the  country  qualified? 
If   not,   they  ihoiild   not   be   permitted.  .  .  . 

"The  problem  is  one  has  to  assure  oaeselJ 
that  the  professloi'.ah.  we  do  cclinit  are  qinili- 
fied  find  cqiiivaleiu  to  those  v.e  have  in  this 
country  " 

Ar.  this  point  the  siibconmiltiee  staff  direc- 
IlT  .teked  Dr.  Cooper  if  he  was  satisfied  that 
our  preseiit  sy.^tem  was  working  satisfactorily 
ill  that  re.;pect.  ana  Dr.  Cooper's  reply  Was: 
"i'-f  ••  (S.  Kept.  93    1133.  p.  IJ-^i . 

"'ho  approach  siiggeited  by  tht^e  t'A'Oi>titte< 
n.f/.ts — both  of  which  were  tulien  from  the 
irajority  report  on  S.  3585— is  In  our  opin- 
ii''i  the  appropriate  oue  for  solving  the  con- 
sideiable  problem  posed  by  FMG*.  In  essence 
it  !■>  a.i  inirn;{;raii.':i  probk-m.  bej.t  M>l\ed  bi 
JIM  i.n;undmi-ul  tj  il'.e  nr.mlKntio!;  lav.. 

tC'ST3 

Fiii.il'y.  we  come  to  'J^e  matter  of  co.st.>. 
Ill  our  opinion.  S.  3585  is  too  e.tpenslve. 
liie  President  ha.s  already  indicated  that 
the  various  health  mea.^iires!.  Including 
S  :i.v8o.  carrv  too  lii^;h  a  price  tag.  as  well 
i-.p.  sonse  objective  prottram  features.  The 
cntnmittee  did  raise  the  existing  capita- 
tion level  for  schools  of  medicine  to  $.3,250 
liom  tlic  existlni'  .*2,ooo  levfl.  an  increase  or 
iippinMn'.ately  30  percent. 

Oren  the  present  intlmion  prt-ij-nres  a< 
wCil  as  the  reqnircment.s  of  the  liealth  prr- 
fa.<i£ton.s  schools.  I  do  not  believe  those  In- 
crpa->Ci  cm  be  rc'.-ardcd  a-;  arvthliig  other 
f;!.in   excessive    and   xnijustifiert. 

At  the  pre.sent  capitation  level  medical 
s  hoi'Is  are  re^pondin?  to  national  objec- 
tives. As  the  committee  report  recognizes 
tht'lr  responses  to  the  requirement  for  en- 
rollment Increases  ivas  "m.^.i^nlftcent." 
Fiinher  nndtr  txlsiing  capitation  level,  only 
C  t.i;l  ot  114  medical  .'■chools  are  receivine 
niiaticitU  distress  grants  wliich  wotild  indt- 
c;vte  that  more  schools  are  doing  satisfac- 
torily at   ilie   present   level. 

We  aL;ree  witii  the  Prc^ideni  that  S.  3585 
li  I-  exce-.si  e  s-cnduit,  kvcl^^  ;iiij  we  urue 
tlie  i^enate  to  Join  ns  in  rejecting  tlie  inf.a- 
tuiiuiry  price   tap  of  the  reported'  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  clotlnc.  I  would  like  to 
r.;iy  that  we  tiuiik  the  alternative  that  has 
jnst  been  submitted  oilers  a  viable  alterna- 
tt\o  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems 
«'  n»«ldl;-.tributl'.)n  by  peo<'iaphy  and  bv  .spe- 
tuilty  and  with  ilie  prol>lein  ol  foreign  medi- 
ciil  tjraduates.  We  think  it  is  a  more  appro- 
prl.ile  answer  than  Is  that  of  rermiring  a 
rational  draft  of  all  those  who  ure  entering 
medical  school  that  it  would  be  Federal  fool 
in  the  dcor  and  lead  to  Federal  licens-lns  of 
all  In  the  health  profession.  Indeed,  the 
report's  language  is  most  e.\p!i:-lt  on  the 
C'.iauiltlee's   n-.teiit. 


B/  Mr.  BROCK: 

S  J.  Rf.s.  f'3.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
Miie  for  the  designation  of  the  month 
rf  Ma.v  1973  as  "Older  Americans 
■^Icnrll."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr  Pic-.:dent.  I  am  intio- 
tlucing  toduy  a  joint  le.solution  proclaim- 
in.,'  May  1975  as  "Older  Americans 
Month."  In  a  time  of  giouing  avvare- 
r..:".-,.5  of  both  the  problems  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  elderly,  it  is  only  fitting  that 
ve  should  again,  this  year,  honor  our 
.-L-nior  citizens  and  draw  attention  to 
i.tcds  yet  to  be  met. 

Tlie  contributions  of  the  elderly  to  the 
.\;nerican  phenomenon  liave  been  sub- 


stantial. Benjamin  Fiar.khn  helped  draft 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  when 
he  was  69.  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  at  aE;e  81. 
Mary  McLeod  Betliune  was  prcsiacnt  of 
Bethune-Cookman  College  at  71.  Col. 
Harland  Sanders  was  65  and  on  social 
security  when  he  began  his  fried  chicken 
bubine.ss.  One  of  America's  most  promi- 
nent artists.  Grandma  Moses,  did  iiul 
begin  painting  until  ."^he  v. as  70.  The  list 
is  endless  of  senior  citizens  who  linve.  in 
cne  way  or  anotlier.  contributed  to  tlie 
greatness  of  the  United  States.  Tiiis  May 
let  us  honor  the  past  and  present  con- 
tributions of  older  Americans  and  en- 
courage tlieir  continued  productivity. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  not  with 
words,  but  action — action  on  the  hurdles 
tliat  often  remove  the  elderly  from  tlie 
mainstream  of  life. 

Many  are  the  problems  that  face  the 
Senior  citizen  today:  income,  housing, 
transportation,  health  care,  nutrition, 
and  so  forth.  But  rather  than  hacking  at 
the  branches.  I  would  urge  the  public 
I'nd  private  sectors  to  attack  the  root  of 
tlie.se  problems:  iiiadequatc  income. 

In  the  United  Slates  today.  25  percent 
ci  otir  elderly  have  incomes  below  the 
po"  erty  level.  In  Tennessee,  that  problem 
is  even  more  acute,  as  the  ficuie  is  36 
percent.  Our  goal  must  be  to  raise  the  in- 
come standards  of  tliese  needy  p?ople 
so  tlic'.t  we  can  improve  their  hfe  styles 
and  so  that  tlie  demand  for  programs 
dei.ling  with  the  symptoms  ot  lack  of  in- 
come IS  lessened.  Theie  are  a  variety  of 
options  open  to  us  in  treating  inadequate 
ii'come. 

TJie  injsf  obvjjiis  area  for  work  is  the 
'r:f  ial  s^rt:rity  .system,  as  .social  security 
Pio^idps  the  lar(tc;.t  single  element  of 
Inrnnie  stipport  for  the  elderly.  For  too 
lon«  we  have  i(-.nnred  the  problems  of 
social  so'untv.  and  only  now.  when  the 
.sv.-tfm's  finances  aie  strained  to  the 
li;:iir.  is  this  area  getting  the  attention 
it  rie.-.er.cs.  Let  us  pledge,  as  v.e  proclaim 
Older  American  Month,  that  we  shall  not 
r.iily  ti'li;  about  rcfoiin.  but  act  to  acliievo 

A  hiaior  change  which  mu.-,t  be  affected 
ill  a  rei'urm  package  must  be  tne  repeal  of 
the  retirement  earnings  test.  It  is  foolish 
and  cruel  to  penalize  those  older  people 
w'lio  need  extra  income  and  v.ant  to  work 
to  gain  that  money.  Surely  it  is  \viser  to 
liclp  the  elderly  help  tlicmselves,  than  to 
force  them  out  of  the  labor  force  and  on 
to  tlie  rolls  of  \ariou.s  Federal  supple- 
mental aid  programs.  Repeal  of  the  re- 
t'remcnt  earnings  test  is  widely  sup- 
P  xtfd  bv  older  Americans  and  demanded 
by  commonsense. 

Going  hand-in -luind  uith  present  re- 
suictive  social  security  policies  in  our  ac- 
ceptance of  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. We  should  strike  down  this 
barrier  to  enable  and  encourage  the 
eldei-ly  to  continue  being  productive 
members  of  society,  and  to  work,  if  they 
desire,  to  increase  their  income  ard  liv- 
ing standards.  Senator  Fong  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  extend  tiie  At;e  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  to  work- 
ers beyond  age  65,  Let  us  act  on  it. 

Yet  another  area  wiiere  the  elderly 
are  penalized  economically  is  in  obtain- 
ing credit.  I  have  introduced  legislation 


to  bi.n  discriiiiiuation  toward  the  aged 
who  want  to  obtain,  and  deserve  to  ha°ve 
the  benefits  of  the  use  of  credit.  I  hope 
It  is  swiftly  iipiJrovcd. 

Eai-lier  this  year.  Senator  R.\.\Doir'j 
introduced  a  resolution  calhuK  l.'v  ', 
■  National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Wick.  "  It  was  an  e.xcrlleiu  idea,  and  a 
vehicle  for  callin-  attention  to  tlie  need 
lor  encouraging  private  industry  to  em- 
IjIov,  on  at  least  a  part  time  basis  older 
Americans.  We  can  and  should  provide 
incenti\-es  to  busme.sses  to  accomphsli 
this  end. 

Tiiere  are  mnny.  nru-.y  ir.oi  c  aic-as  tliat 
(an  be  acted  on  to  increase  ilie  incomes 
and  economic  strength  of  older  people 
Let  U.S  rededicatc  our.sclves  this  May  to 
meet  this  i:roblcm  ho?.d  on  and  dev^e 
.'onie  workable  solution.^. 

IMany  fine  organization.-,  \.,iv..  i^etn 
actne  in  both  Tenne.-,.see  and  acro.^s  the 
Nation  to  insure  that  the  senior  citizen 
IS  not  nci,lected  and  remains  a  nart  of 
our  .society.  Among  these  arc  the  National 
Council  oi  Senior  Citlzf  ns.  th.c  .Amerii-in 
Association  of  Retired  People,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  and  the  N.itional  AHiance  ot 
Senior  Citizens,  to  name  ju.-t  a  few.  We 
appreciate  their  contribution  in  improv- 
ing the  standing  of  senior  cui/cns  let 
us  honor  and  salute  tlicir  efforts  bv  |)in- 
.'laiming  May.  "Older  Americans  Mo!it!i  " 
Mr.  PrcMdent,  ve  must  rccogni/e  now 
the  contributions  and  ])roblems  of  car 
eldvrlv.  By  tlie  year  2C00.  there  v.  ill  be 
29  million  older  Americans,  .m  inrrea- e 
of  46  percent  over  today.  The  oV.ov 
American  is  involved  v^■lth  and  coiitei  ned 
about  our  country.  They  care  about  the 
course  the  Nation  takes.  It  is  imnnrtant 
that  we  do  not  neglect  them  but  rmke 
certain  that  they  are  full-time  memhers 
ol  our  American  .society. 

With  that  tiiought  "in  mind.  I  urge 
s.vift  passage  ot  this  rj.H^lmion  and  urce 
tlie  President  to  act  upon  it  I  ask  for 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  lext  of  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  REcnnt)  at 
tliis  point. 

There  bein^'  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
chition  v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rr:((>nD.  a->  follows; 

■S.J.  Rf.s.  1.3 
Riwhed  by  the  Senate  nrtd  lioii-<e  o/  R/p- 
rc  cnfnffrcs  of  the  United  Sffitrn  of  Amerira 
in  Congress  a.i.^embJed.  Th.Tt  tlie  President  is 
authorized  and  rpqi!e-,ted  to  Is-ue  a  proc- 
lamation desijjnating  the  month  of  Mav 
l.<)75  as  -Older  Americans  Month  ".  and  call- 
in?  up(in  all  citiHens  to  reccgni/e  the  vnhi- 
able  contributions  of  older  .'\mericans  in 
our  society,  and  upnn  all  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  older  Americans  to 
observe  such  month  with  npproprint*  cpre- 
mr'iile^  and  uctivilie.; 


ADDITION.-XL  COSPONSOHS  OF 
BILL=   AND  RESOLUTIONS 
s.  44a 
.At  th.e  request  of  Mr.  Cra.vsto.x.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan   (Mr.  Philip  A. 
II.Anr  I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  448, 
a  liill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  \\  ith  respect  to  a  waiver  by 
th.e  Attorney  General,  of  certain  grounds 
for   exclusion   and   deportation,   for  an 
offen-^e    in    connection    with    posses.-i^ion 
on'\-  of  marihuana. 
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S.    61,-) 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmikf.,  the 
Senator  from  West  Viiginia  (Mr.  Rak- 
uoLPH"  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  61,5  a  bill  to  limit  the  ii.se  of  limousines. 

S.    BGJ 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  'Wim.iams.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Mc- 
iNTYREi  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  662.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  M.rss 
Transportation  Act  of  1964, 

S,    792 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunnijy.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beald 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  792,  a 
bill  to  provide  part-time  working  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Federal  Civil  Service. 

S.    »1S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Staffokii,  the 
Senator  from  Minneapolis  'Mr.  Hum- 
phrey i,  the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell  I,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezki.  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mo.ssi  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  815.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  public  disclosure  of  lobby- 
ing activities  with  respect  to  Congress 
and  the  executi\e  branch,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ha.n'sen,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  858.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  a  propram  of  assistance  to 
the  States  for  the  establishment,  expan- 
sion, improvement,  and  mainlenance  of 
cemeteries  for  veterans. 

s,   v:^^<\  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HAr.sEx.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  SrnweiKERi 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr, 
Hi  MniKEYi  were  added  as  cospon.sors  of 
S.  858.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Siates  Code,  to  authorize  a  program  of 
a.s.sistance  to  States  for  the  establish- 
ment, expansion.  imiHovcmenl.  and 
iiiamt;  o.ince  nf  ccneteiies  for  velerans. 

.-\t  ill.'  reqiiesi  of  Mr,  NiLoON,  tlie  Sen- 
■itor  iroin  South  Dakota  iMr,  McGov- 
ERN  ' .  I  he  Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mr.  Hat- 
nrrni,  the  Senator  from  "Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy  I.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
Stfvenscjni,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KENNEDY!,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr,  Hatjiawayi.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
DicKi,  tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondalei.  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell*,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr,  Hart  I,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  were  added 
US  cosponsors  of  S.  854,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  to  require 
( oiHjressional  approval  for  any  sale,  cred- 
it sale,  or  guarantee  involving  a  major 
weapons  system  or  major  defense  service, 
and  to  require  congressional  approval  of 
the  total  amount  of  sales,  credit  sales, 
and  guaranties  made  to  any  countrv  or 
international  organization,  '  .' 

S.  877  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
^vas  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  877,  a  bill 


t .'  direcv  Die  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  purchase  and  hold  certain  lands  in 
tiiist  for  the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe  of  New 
Mexico;  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the 
Court  of  Claims  with  respect  to  land 
claims  oi  such  tribe;  and  to  authorize 
such  tribe  to  purchase  and  exchange 
larids  in  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 

s ,    0  S  I 

At  the  .'-equest  of  Mr.  Pnii.ip  A,  Hakt, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits* 
was  added  as  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  981,  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  Amendments  of   1975. 

S.    985 

At  Die  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  was  added 
as  a  co.sponsor  of  S.  985,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Recipients  Fairne.ss  Act. 

S.     1009 

.'Vt  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  the  bill  (S.  1009) 
to  amend  title  13  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  require  the  compilation  of  cur- 
rent data  on  total  population  between 
censuses  and  to  require  the  use  of  such 
ciiirent  data  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  Jaws  in  which  population  i*  a 
factor. 

S,     1009 

M  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Hol- 
iixcs)  was  added  as  a  co.sponsor  of 
S.  1009.  to  amend  title  13  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  require  the  compilation 
of  current  data  on  total  population  be- 
tv.een  censuses  and  to  require  the  use 
of  such  current  data  in  the  administia- 
tion  of  Federal  laws  in  which  po))ulati(.:i 
i   a  factor. 

S,     1111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huon  ,^.1011.  il:e 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ixoiyei  wa- 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S,  11  n.  tlie  i-c!-- 
f'liniance  royalty  bill. 

S.    Ii:;.-i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pini.ir  .\.  Hum, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolei 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1136.  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  in- 
creased investigation  and  prosecution 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  unfair 
methods  of  competition,  restraints  of 
trade,  and  other  violations  of  the  anti- 
tiust  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S,    1216 

Ai  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hor- 
UNcs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S, 
1216,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 
s.  1220 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Indiana    (Mr.   Hartke)    was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1220,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
s.  1220 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  a  co.spon,sor  of  S.  1220,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Securitv 
Act. 

S.    IGO6 

At,  the  reque'^t  of  Mr.  Bartletx.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuirnsi 
and   the    Senator   from   Missouri    (Mr. 


Eagletun  I  weie  added  as  cospon>ors  ol 
S.  1306,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sccretarv 
of  Transportation  to  make  a  loan  of  .SlOO 
million  to  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island,  aMd 
Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

S'  NA  TE    .JOINT    RFSOLI.rlo.V    39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39,  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  17  to  23.  1975.  as  "National  Lead 
Poisoning  Prevention  Week." 

STNATF     ,)UDICI.',RV     P.I.SOI.  r  HON     .',1 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Stevenson,  tne 
Senator  irom  Colorado  (Mr.  Hard  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  51.  a  joint  resolution  to 
delay  Export -Import  Bank  financing  o: 
a  nuclear  reactor  sale  to  South  Korea. 

.■^r.NAlE    C;JNCriiPKNI     Rl  Sr.I  TI  im.\-     -, 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr,  Dole,  the  S.i.ii- 
tor  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwoodi  was 
added  as  a  cosi:)onsor  of  Senate  C"on- 
currciU  Resolution  5.  to  urue  the  Pie^- 
ident  to  establish  a  Couir-  il  0:1  the  Mi.v  - 
ina  in  Action. 

•siNAii    Ciix..  I  1..:'  N  I    i;i  -.11  ijji.iv    11 

.\\.  ihc  request  oi  Mr.  Randoii'ii.  Hv,- 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr,  Bealli  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  ol  the  conctimmt 
lesolution  (S.  Con,  Rc.n.  11 1  to  expres,.  as 
a  nation;.  1  policy  that  all  citizens  have 
the  riglit  to  li\e  and  work  in  a  barri-r- 
Iic    I'lnironnient. 


SKN.-.Tj-,  RESOLUTION  121— SL'h.:,;  ?,  .- 
SK:)N  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  RFFE'; 
A  BILL  TO  THE  COURT  OF  CLAn!:3 

'Relerred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jadiciaiy.i  Mr,  CASK  <  ibinitted  lh(  'ol- 
lowiiiL'  rc'-oJution: 

•s.  R.  -  121 
J.'i-iihiii.  ihiti  liic  bill  isi  li.jiii  emitu- i 
"A  Bill  for  liiC  relicl  ol  V,.roi-Uiv  L,  Tiajololf  , 
iiov,-  ptudiny  in  the  Sfinne,  toyeiher  with  ai! 
the  ac(unipai)\iiig  jupcrs,  Ls  hereby  referred 
10  Die  Cliict  Conimi'-.-;<Ji)er  of  the  Ui<ire.-| 
.Sn.Hs  c<,iiii  (,I  Caiini-;,  Ihe  Chief  C'oiiimi  .- 
.-io.ier  ,-h;.Il  proceed  \vl:h  the  same  in  ac- 
eortUiuei-  wiiii  ;iie  i.irovisioiis  ol  seclio]i.^  ]  ;4i 
and  2,',e!>  ol  iiiir  2H,  Uniied  suites  Code,  and 
report  thereon  to  ilie  Senii'e  al  t!ie  e:ir]ic--t 
praciiciible  daie.  liivin^:  such  finding.;  of  la(  i 
iiiid  (f.iieliisiLiji.s  Miereon  as  shall  Ije  .sulli- 
cieni  to  inform  Die  Con.re.ss  of  the  ii;iluve 
ttnd  character  of  <)),-  demand  as  a  oliiiui. 
legal  or  equitable,  agam.st.  the  United  States 
or  a  gratuiiy  inid  the  iuiioiint,  if  anv.  lee  illy 
or  eciuitably  cine  liojji  -he  Uiii'ed  Sia-f~s  to 
the    e'uini.iii'. 


sfk-ate  pf-.solution  1':l' -SLjniis- 

SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  CONCERN- 
ING THE  PLIOHT  OF  POTA'IO 
GROWERS 


(Referred  to  tlie  C(.'ninHttee  on  A'ju- 
( tilture  and  Forestry,  > 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  expressing  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  sense  of 
concern  felt  by  the  Senate  for  the  pres- 
ent plight  of  potato  growers  across  the 
country.  It  uraes  tlie  Secretary  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  presently  de]3i'essed 
potato  market  by  distributing  potato 
pioducts  at  home  and  abroad  through 
existing  food  distribution  programs. 

A:,   Oi    March   1,    tlie   national   jiotato 
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storks  on  hand  stood  at  over  102  million 
hundredwelRht  for  the  25  fall-harvr-t 
States  which  annually  produce  over  90 
percent  of  America's  potatoes.  This  level 
of  stocks  on  h?nd  is  14  percent  alx>ve  the 
5-year  average  for  this  date. 

Since  last  October,  potato  prices  ha'.e 
steadily  declined  in  all  potato  growing 
regions  of  the  N\'i:on.  This  is  a  national 
liroblcni. 

Potatoes  are  an  inipoitant  soiuce  of 
protein.  An  acre  of  potatoes  can  supply 
^even  people  with  th.eir  complete  protein 
requiremcnlc  and  this  ranks  potatoes 
close  to  soybeans,  and  equal  to  or  better 
tlian  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  wheat. 

At  a  time  when  the  need  for  economical 
and  nutritious  food  has  never  been  great- 
er, it  ."lakps  sense  tn  regard  our  abundant 
.stocks  of  potatoes  as  assets  to  a  hungry 
world. 

Distribuiion  of  potatoes  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  e.xisting  pro- 
s'rams  will  lie!p  to  relieve  a  very  useful 
and  depressed  industry. 

If  we  fail  nov.-  to  take  advantatje  of  the 
vast  potato  stocks  we  presently  have  on 
i-.and,  we  may  later  find  that  that  failure 
resulted  in  spoiled  stocks  and  expensive 
..nd  less  beneficial  diversion  programs 
I'fter  the  damage  has  been  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
in.serted  in  the  Rlcohd  at  tliis  point. 

Tliere  beinii  no  objection,  the  rcsolu- 
rion  was  ordered  to  be  rriritcd  in  the 
Record,  a.-^  follows: 

S    Res.   122 

Rcsolrrd.    Whereas    tl;e    United    Slates    is 
■Wfering  from  a  .■«vere  economic  rcces.'ilr.:i, 
••  ith  a  liigh  rate  of  imomploviiient:  and 

Whereas  tlie  poor  ftiid  the  unemployed  i.i 
'lie  United  States  need  substantial  addi- 
norip.l    qti.intltiei   ct   high    quality   proteia; 

Whereas  the  receiu  Wr.rld  Fcrxl  Conference 
f.stimated  that  almost  a  half  n  billion  peo- 
;-le  suffer  frcm  malnutrltinn  tn  the  wor'.cl 
t'sd.iy;  and 

Whereas  a  ba-slc  catise  of  mnlnuirl'lou  l3 
;)rcteln  deflctencv;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  commitment  rf  the 
United  Stptp',  as  expressed  In  various  stat- 
utes, including,'  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
I'pment  and  A.=sistance  Act  of  1954  (Ptibl'c 
I  avv  480).  to  share  our  agricultural  abimd- 
I'lice  with  needy  persons  domestically  and  In 
'  I  her  parts  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  national  stock.s  of  potatoes  are 
presently  unusually  abundant  and  purchases 
"f  potatoes  could  be  effected  now  by  the  De- 
i-artment  of  Agriculture  on  extrcmelv  favor- 
able terms,  which  would  be  beneficial  both 
tM  the  farmer  and  to  the  government:   and 

Whereas  American  potatoes  represent  an 
iiMpf^rtant  source  of  high  quality  prolein; 
.Jid 

Whereas  potatoes  are  a  perishable  com- 
..oditv:  and 

Whereas    this    valuable   source    of   protein 
hoiild  be  distributed  expeditiously  to  a  hun- 
gry world:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

RcsoircJ.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Seu- 
.■ite  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Im- 
mediately take  ittps  to  distribute  potato 
stocks  tn  useful  edible  forms  to  needy  per- 
<n.s  at  home  and  abroad  undfr  the  doniestic 
••jod  assistance  prot-ram;  and  the  Public  Law 
•180  program. 

Mr.  McCLURi:.  Mr.  Prc.-idtiU.  I  am  co- 
spoixsoring  today  a  resolution  expre.siing 
to  the  administration  our  belief  that  po- 
i.itocs  should  be  included  in  uur  I'ood  aid 
programs. 


There  .'■eenis  to  be  little  di^agreemei't 
over  the  size  of  our  potato  supi)ly  this 
year — it  is  one  of  the  largest  i  i  our  his- 
tory. And  the  effect  this  abundance  has 
had  on  jirices  is  al.so  clear.  In  many  ca.ses 
today,  farniers  are  receiving  less  for  their 
potatoes  than  it  cost  to  grow  them,  and 
many  of  them  are  facing  financial  dis- 
aster, simply  because  they  cannot  net 
their  potatoes  moved  soon  enough.  To 
some  farmers,  who  have  large  stocks  on 
hand  and  no  buyers  at  the  moment,  there 
is  a  genuine  surplus  problem.  But  on  a 
nationwide  or  worldwide  basis,  the  prob- 
lem is  more  one  of  imbalance  than  sur- 
plus. Tlie  world  does  not  have  too  much 
food  right  now.  and  thcic  are  not  too 
many  potatoes. 

Given  adequate  time,  the  market  will 
get  these  potatoes  moving  mor^  rapidly, 
and  faimcrs  will  start  getting  a  more  rea- 
sonable relurn:  at  least  those  farmers 
who  can  atlotd  to  wait.  But  in  waiting 
tor  the  market  to  make  these  corrections, 
ue  may  be  lo.ing  a  valuable  opportunity. 
Right  no-.v.  we  have  a  unique  oijportu- 
nity  to  provide  large  amounts  of  a  des- 
perately needed  staple  food  for  the  iuui- 
gry  people  abroad— without  creating 
.shortages  at  home. 

It  .iust  makes  good  seas e— to  Lirmtrs, 
to  consumers,  and  to  the  taxpayers— I o 
use  in  our  food  a.'^.-istance  programs  those 
liigh-food-value  commodities  that  arc 
available  in  abundance.  Today,  potatoes 
nil  that  bill  perfectly.  Not  only  cnn  we 
make  our  aid  dollars  go  farther  in  teims 
of  the  nutritive  value  they  cm  purchase, 
but  we  can  also  help  break  the  logjams 
created  by  market  imbalances  in  this 
counlry.  We  should  take  full  t.dvantage 
o.  our  productiva  capacity,  instead  of 
niiikins  our  farmers  pay  when  they  do 
I  heir  job  too  well. 

We  should  take  advantage  of  our  great 
good  fortune  in  having  such  an  abundant 
crop.  Potatoes  are  high  in  food  value, 
the  price  is  luiu.'^ually  low.  and  they  are 
available  in  plentiful  supply.  If  we  want 
an  aid  program  that  does  the  job  with 
a  miniiuum  of  disruption  at  home,  we 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a  better 
buy  titan  potatoes  are  todnv. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

Mil  ITARV  PROCUREMENT  \U- 
THORIZATION— S.  9.0 

AME.ND.MfNT    NO.     :;  r,  7 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  > 

viFr.N.\-.i  Mii.rTA?"  .MnrrTorf 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Prosident.  on 
March  20  the  Scn:;tor  from  Illip.oi-,  O.Ir. 
Stfvcnsoni  av.d  I  .--ubmitted  m  amcnd- 
nu-nt  to  S.  920.  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
which  would  cut  oiT  all  military  aid  to 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  on 
July  1  of  this  ycr.r,  with  a  one-time  120- 
day  extension  allowed  if  tlie  Preslder.t 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  su'-h  ui\ 
extension  would  promote  a  pencclul  so- 
lution to  the  Victn.im  conflict.  I  ask 
unar.imou-  coiucnt  that  our  anicndin'^iit 
he  printed  at  this  point  in  tiie  Recur n. 

There  being  no  objectiun,  the  lunciKi- 


meiu  v. as  ordered  to  te  printed  ia  the 
Recc'd.  as  follows: 

AMINDMLNr   No.   257 

Ou  page  14.  betv.een  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

.Sec.  802.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
picvisioii  of  law.  no  military  as.slstance  and 
no  dcfen.'ie  article  may  be  made  avail.ible 
(whether  by  cash,  credit,  guaranty,  lease. 
Sift,  or  otherwise)  to  the  Governincnt  of 
South  Vietnam  on  or  after  July  1,  1975; 
and  all  licer.s^es  heretofore  issued  for  tlie 
traiisj:'ortat;on  of  arms,  ammuiiitlous,  and 
iniplement-j  of  war  (including  techuicnl 
d;-la  reUuing  thereto)  to  or  for  tlie  Govern- 
ment  c.f  South  Vietnam  shall  be  invalid  (to 
the  extent  unused)  on  and  alter  July  1, 
1975.  and  no  new  licen.-es  m;iy  be  issufd 
lor  such  pi'rpose  after  such  d.ite. 

(b)  The  Pre.'iident  is  authori/pd  to  siis- 
per.d  the  pro\ijions  of  subaenlon  (a)  of 
this  section  if  he  cerilfles  to  the  Congress 
tl-.ni  such  suspension  will  further  a  peace- 
I'u'  ."solution  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  in  ac- 
ci^rdaiice  with  the  Paris  agreement  on  endins 
tlie  war  pud  restoring  pe:(CL'  in  Vietnam,  but 
the  authi.rity  of  the  l'residt>nt  to  suspend 
-I. ill  provisions  shall  be  efTecTi\e  only  for 
a  reriod  of  120  days  after  June  30.  1975, 
1  1  no  event  may  any  amount  be  obliuated 
for  military  assistance  (in  any  form)  for 
South  Vietnam  durin.:;  any  per.oc  of  sus- 
pension invoked  by  the  President  under  this 
sub.sccilon  in  any  amount  in  e;^ce.ss  of  an 
amount  equal  to  one  third  of  the  aiiiduiit 
iijipropriHted  for  such  purpose  for  tlie  iisc.il 
.vear  ending  June  30,  1975. 

Renumber  sections  802  throu-h  80-1  af 
.^cctkni ;  803  through  805.  respectively. 


NURSE  TRATNINCi  AND  HEALTH  REV- 
ENUE SHARING  AND  HEALTH 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1975— S.  C'l 

.\s.IFNDMrNT   >;o.     -.Ol 

lOidered  to  be  printed  fiid  to  h?  on 
the  table.* 

r.Ir.  BARTLETT  .nibniittcd  f;n  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proiiosed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  60 1  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extctHl  the  pro.m-ams  of  assistance 
under  tliat  title  for  nur;;e  training  and 
to  revise  and  extend  program.^  of  health 
rc;i:iue  sharin.i:  and  hetdth  .-ervicts. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  I  OR 
CAMBODL\— S.  CG3 

^^.lr.^•D^:!:^■rs  nos.  :iu8  .\N-r)  :  ■  ■! 

lOrde-Td  to  be  printed  and  ti  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pre.-idcnt.  today 
I  am  submittinEc  two  amendments  to 
3.  663  which  will  deny  additional  military 
find  econonii:  assistance  to  the  Govcrn- 
mr-nt  of  Sct'.t.h  Vietnam. 

In  liiht  of  recent  developments  in 
South  Vit'tnam,  I  believe  that  it  is  all 
the  more  e.ssontial  that  the  United  States 
forco  all  types  of  additional  assistance 
to  the  South  Vletname.<;e  Government 
exceiit  til'.'  wi-:ich  is  eviircssly  humnni- 
titrian. 

ReiJorts  coming  out  of  South  Vietnam 
indicate  that  President  Thieu's  govern- 
ment continues  to  lose  ground  in  the 
Sot  th  and  rumors  of  his  overthrow  are 
becominp:  mere  and  more  common.  From 
every  available  indication,  it  appears  that 
the  .'lability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  is  in  worse  condition  than 
ac  any  time  i;i  the  last  10  vcars.  In  other 
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words,  in  spite  of  57.000  American  lives 
lost  anil  over  140  billion  U.S.  tax  dollars 
-pent.  South  Vietnam  is  novv  in  a  wor.se 
position  than  when  this  country  com- 
mitted itself  and  its  first  American  lives 
,ind  tax  dollars. 

Then,  as  now.  the  Coiifiies.s  heard  the 
-.ame  argumer.ts.  albeit  from  different 
administrations,  to  justify  our  involve- 
ment in  tliat  country.  It  is  ec-sential,  it 
v,as  said,  that  we  insure  tl:e  people  of 
South  Vietnam  tlie  right  to  choo.se  their 
ov.n  so\ernment.  We  had  to  avoid  an 
■imminent  Communist  bloodbath."  There 
was  the  inevitable  "domino"  thec.ry  to 
contend  witli— something  dating  back  to 
President  Eisenhower.  And  of  course,  it 
was  in  our  "national  interest"  to  odd  to 
South  Vietnam's  population  a  million 
men  of  cur  own  and  to  usurp  the  use  of 
U.S.  tax  dollars  to  bankroll  their 
uovcrn.ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  book  entitled, 
"What  Washington  Said."  author  F.  M. 
Kail,  has  capsuli.-^ed  the  rationale  and 
statements  of  past  administrations  prior 
to  aitd  during  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  IQOO's,  including  a  compila- 
tion of  quotations  from  U.S.  policy- 
makers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  part  cf  one  of  the  chapters  of  the 
book  discussing  this  rhetoric,  as  well  as 
.-omc  other  quotes  v.hicli  lie  has  iT-ccrdcd. 
b?  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
V  (  re  ordered  to  t)e  prir.fed  in  th.e  Rtc  o';;.i 
.'..-  tollows: 

1034 

Vou  have  a  low  of  cloininces  ^c-  up  ai  d 
von  knock  o\er  tiie  fir.st  one.  and  what  will 
h.ippen  to  the  last  one  is  the  certainty  tlipt 
it  will  go  over  very  qulcklv.  so  vou  could 
luiu-  tl-.e  beginning  of  a  di.-inte'-ratiou  that 
wou'.d  have  the  most  pr(.iou!:U  :i.i;m-ine>- 
fj'.iiyht  liiseuhovver,  April  7. 

I9t>i 

"Ini  encouraged  by  tlie  proL.!-;-.-,,  c.i  tl;e 
l.l^•  tvvo  weeks."  Robert  McX.iii.ari  ,t m- 
iMry  28. 

•T  ha  1-  ,  o  doubt  mv^t-'.f  al.'out  the  li.iiycr- 
rar.se,.utcon-.eof  |thej  .  .  .  situation."  Dean 
Rusk,  February  7. 

•So  I  think  we're  be-inning  to  mo";e  ahead 
on  a  front  that  Involves  rhe  miliinrv  "  Henr" 
Cabot  Lodge,  June  29. 

There  are  Indlcaticus  that  allied  frees 
I^V"  dri-.on  the  "Vietcoi'.:;  into  co\ert  as  op- 
|)ii'd  to  overt  operations.  Tiiis  Is  a  tre- 
H'ei.d.jus  accompli.shment  .  .  .  todav,  com- 
pared to  a  month  or  t\'.o  n.,o,  v.e  c^n  look 
.".he;id  With  Krentt-r  cniidcro,"  Robert 
McNatnara,  November  li). 

(To  withdraw  from  Vietnam  |  would 
Wean  .  .  .  grievous  k-r-ses  to  tiie  tree  world 
m  Southeast  a-.d  Souti.cru  Asia,  Utati  Rii'i- 
.Miiv  22.  '  ■ 


"We  have  stopped  Icrin;^.  tl-c  wni-  "  P'tjcr; 
^  lOJamar.i.  N(<"  cnii;er  29. 

19G6 

■  Tlie  enemy  is  r.o  longer  ( ;G.,'.r  io  victory. 
Time  is  no  longer  on  his  .-ide."  Lviidca  .lohil- 
s..-n.  January  12. 

Most  of  our  people  have  learned  tl.c  'u-:  -.  ;. 
of  this  century,  that  nations  mu.-Jt  n.-.t  tm-n 
I  heir  backs  on  those  whose  freedom  Is  im- 
periled by  aggression.  When  tliey  have  done 
-o,  and  the  melancholy  history  of  err  time 
tells  us  that,  they  have,  it  was  not  long 
before  their  own  freedom  f.iced  the  .snine 
mortal  danger.  Lyndon  Johnson.  October  2;i. 
•Well,  we've  had  military — very  coitsider- 
able  military  success  beiiimiiiui  la.^^^: — hist 
summer,  and  we  showed  that  we  knew  liow 
to  overcome  the  main-forre  units  of  tiie 
Vietcong.  We  showed  that  we  know  liow  t  m 
overcome  the  battalions  of  tlie  Army  of  N.rtii 
Vietnam. '•  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  April  22. 

Tliere  is  "great  basis  for  real  encGurai;e- 
r.icnf  in  all  military  phages  of  tiie  v'ar 
Crorge  Ball,  June  30. 

We  will  insist  frir  ourselves  o.i  \\]::,i  v. e 
require  from  Hanoi:  respect  for  the  principle 
of  government  by  the  consent  of  tlie  gov- 
erned. We  stand  for  self-determination,  for 
free  elections,  and  we  will  honor  iluir  reaiJt. 
Lyndon  Johnson.  February  23. 

"South  Vietnamese  forces.  vigoro!;..-'v  teo- 
poited  by  American  and  other  allied  lu.i'N, 
ere  steadily  gaining  uround."  Chester  Bov.lc-. 
August  17. 

Military  plaiis  have  "progressed  ^el•^  =-.,';s- 
lactorily'^  in  the  last  year,  "the  rate  of  proy- 
i.-ss  exceeded  our  expectations,"  Enemv 
c.e^iuilties,  "destruction'^  of  his  combat  unit;-, 
declining  Communist  morale  were  all 
•'s-'veater  than  we  anticipated."  l^ieiert  Mo- 
Naniara.  October  13. 

Indicatlon.s  are  mounting  iliat  tin-  .>  her 
side  is  suiTering  ".serious  manpov.er,  .MipjUy 
and  moral  problems."  Harold  Brown.  Deoeni- 
bLT  11. 

•  In  Vietnam.  tJie  tide  of  battle  lut-  t'irr.Pd 
.  .  .  aggression  has  been  t'li'f.tt-d  ■'  I.-.t'd.'n 
J'l'insoii.  December  15. 
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T'.ie    U..S.    military    etrorl    in    Viel;i:im    i; 
iMpre.sne."   McGeort,e  Bundv.  Fc'bruary  8 

.'Vmeriran  raids  agaln-i  the  North  have  pro- 
clec.-d  a  -lery  clear  lift  In  morale''  in  South 
^etni'm:  m  general,  "things  are  turning  for 
t!;e  better."  Maxwell   Taylor.  March   28. 

There  has  been  "real  pro.qress"  in  the'  last 
tea  months.  "It  is  simply  inccnceivable  that 
••■e  ..hould  be  defeated,-  Heiirv  Cabot  Lod-e 
April  29.  ■  ° 

It  ;s  "very  clear  In  mv  own  mlnd'^  th."t  the 
rapid  deplo.vment  of  U.S.  troops  has  "blunted 
-■»  sxpected  C(  mnuniist  offensive  to  cut  the 
counlry  In  two."  I  am  "cautiously  optlmlatic^' 
abeut  the  over-all  situation.  Robert  McNa- 
ni.".!"!,  September  10. 

American  plans  are  proeressii  ..  ^  ,.n  •• 
I'-'  aPa!.-k,Xovcmbcr3.      *^     -  => 
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'I  his  year,  efforts  a-aiiLst  main  f.ir.-f  (.;:i  :-.,v 
units  ••win  achieve  very  sensaiiuv.ii  r.-si;';^'" 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  January  8. 

•  There  are  many  signs  tliat  v.e  are  at  a 
favorable  turning  point."  The  allies  •jiov 
hold  the  initiative  and  are  .sulking  lieaw 
■olows  against  the  [ Communist  |  strunghohU 
and  refuges. ••  Lyndon  Johnson.  Marcli  20. 

I  have  seen  "a  tremendous  change"  for  the 
betier  in  American  ground  and  air  opern- 
lions  since  October:  the  laree  scale  cam- 
paigns have  been  "going  \erv  well,"  Rnbvr' 
McNamara.  July  10. 

The  enemy  is  "hurting  very  badly'  :  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  have  ■  suf- 
fered very  substantial  loses  "  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  unable  to  .stage  "a  major  of- 
fensive in  June  and  July  as  all  indications 
indicated  thcv  planned  te  •'  Dean  Rr-<k 
July  19.  '     ■ 

"There  Is  progress  in  the  war,  .  .  .  The  cam- 
paigns of  the  last  year  drove  the  enemv  from 
many  of  their  Interior  bases.  The  military 
victory  almost  within  HanoPs  grasp  has  now 
been  denied  them.  The  grip  of  the  Vletcon  ' 
on  llie  people  Is  being  broken."  Lvnd  .ii  J;.;';'- 
.son,  Sptember  29, 
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"n^e  enemy  lias  been  defeated  hi  b.iiie 
a:ter  battle."  L}-ndon  Johnson.  January  17, 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  "has  turned 
in  an  excellent  performance."  dnrlnc  the 
recent  barrage  of  attacks.  Ellsworth  Ej:r-tT 
February  18. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Unfoilunately,  Mr 
President,  we  all  listened.  We  listened 
and  we  agreed.  And  the  Congress  bent 
over  backward  in  the  ensuing  years  to 
make  sure  that  the  "dominoes"  did  not 


Tell,  tc  make  sure  that  cur  "national  in- 
teresf  was  protected,  to  make  sure  that 
a  "bloodbath,"  as  the  administration  de- 
.scribed  it.  did  not  occur.  In  fact,  if  tl.e 
Congress  could  have  somehow  form.ally 
asked  if  thc'e  was  an\thing  else  which 
t!ie  admini.stration  needed  to  accomuli-h 
these  goals,  i  am  sure  it  v  onld  have 

Yes.  we  listened  all  ri-l'it.  Many  would 

•  *i:l  ri'efer  to  listen.  And  supposedly  v.s 

liavc  the  advantage  ot  hindsigiit— which 

is   usually  20-20— to   look  at   where   we 

went  wrong  and  what  this  listenhig  and 

the  tragic  mistakes  have  actually  cost  us. 

Lest  we  for.uet  the  incredible  toll  in 

South  Vietnam  thus  far.  at  my  request 

tne  Indochina  Resource  Center  recently 

gave  me  the  following  statistics:  In  South 

Vietnam    alone.    430,000    civilians    were 

killed    and    over    1    nilllion    have    been 

wci;:ided  in  the  years  between  1965  and 

the  .signing  ol  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement 

:n  1073.  In  that  same  lime  period,  over 

i:):i500    military    persomiel    were    killed 

and  almo.-^i  oOO.OtJO  were  wounded.  Since 

ihe    Paris    Peace    Agreement    and    tlic 

cease-fire,    an    additional    30.000    SouMi 

Vie-tnamese  have   been   killed   and   o\er 

103  000  have  been  wounded. 

No  one  has  to  be  reminded  of  the  tell 
on  American  lives— the  ,57.000  lives  lr,i, 
tl:e  .300.000  wounded  and  the  hundreds  of 
T!-.ot;.-^;.!ids  of  young  American.s  who  .s.ic- 
nilccci  in  additional  way.s.  We  ihv.e  heard 
iigain  and  again  how  the  irreiiarable  and 
rragtc  less  of  this  American  blood  Avill  go 
'U;v.-n  as  one  of  ti;e  darkest  cliapters  Tn 
U.S.  history. 

It  is  important  to  note.  too.  the  mas. 
-i\e  loss  in  U.S.  t,xx  dollars  which  this 
country  has  incurred  as  a  result  of  tliese 
hustakes.  At  least  S140  billion  h.as  been 
expended  over  tliere— 37  billion  since  the 
cease-fire— the  economic  eflects  of  winch 
this  country  will  k'p!  for  m;.nv  marv 
.'■eais. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  administration 
would  again  have  us  commit  additional 
funds  to  South  Vietnam  for  the  re- 
mainder of  tills  fiscal  year.  Again,  they 
."re  a.,king  the  Ccngie.ss  to  consider  the 
"bk^cdbath."  our  "international  pres- 
tige, and  cur  "r.ational  interest'  in 
agrecii-..^  to  the  recmcsf  fr,r  ."tioijleir.ci  t  •] 
aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

Tiio.se    are    the    mi.sccn''epiion,'     and 
scare  tactics  which  so  convincingly  led 
tne  country  and  its  Congie.s.s  down  the 
tragic  path  10  years  ago.  But  tiiose  tac- 
tics should  no  longer  be  accepted  bv  ti^e 
Congies.s.    We    have    already    vitne.s.sed 
and  panic ipated  in  a  bloodbath.  We  ha\e 
lost  uiternational  prestige  and  we  have 
Icvst  .sii^'ht  of  our  true  national  interest 
I  sincerely  iiope  that  our  hindsight  will 
prevent  a  reenactment  of  tliose  mistake- 
The  amendment.s  which  I  am  jiroj.js- 
nig  today  would  deny  anv  request  by  the 
udmir.istration    for    mihtarv    and  "eeo- 
nomic   assistance,   except   humanit.inan 
assistance.  With  the  situation  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  flux,  with  an  already  huge 
appropriation  to  the  Thieu  government 
m  fi.scal  year  1973,  and  with  the  serious 
economic   crisis  in   which   this   country 
finds  Itself,  the  Congress  simi>Iv  cannot 
afford  to  provide  S300  million  more  in 
military  assi.^tanee  this  year  or  whatever 
else  might  be  requested  in  military  or 
foor.ormc  r.ssista-.iec  later  on. 
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I  ask  unaiiiiaous  consent  that  the  text 

oi   my  amendments  be  printed  in   the 

Record. 

There  bein;i  no  objertion    the  amend- 

iii..'nts  were  ordered  to  be  pruneci  in  tlie 

Rfcord.  as  loUows: 

Amfndmint  Nil.  :Ju8 
At  the  end  of  the  bill.  :itld  ii  new  sr^-njii 
»%  tollows: 

"Sec.  — .  Norliw  i; )u,t,a!icli:ig  any  o'Ji*>r  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  funds  approprlaied  after 
the  date  of  eiiuctmeiit  of  ihis  Act  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing.  diieiMly 
or  indirectly,  any  kind  of  military  assis'anfe 
(whether  by  cash,  credit,  gnaranty,  lease, 
loitn.  gift,  or  otherwi.se I  to  the  Govcrnnieni 
of  South  Vietnam  unie.-*  after  tlie  date  ol 
enactment  of  this  Act  tlie  Congre.s.s  enacts 
lef;islation  which  1h  in  e.xpiess  limitation  of 
tlie  applicability  of  the  prohibition  coutained 
in  tnis  .section  and  \vhi..h  .specitically  au- 
thorizes additional  military  a.v'^lstance  to  be 
made  availaljle  to  such  Gryvernmeiit  n.i'l 
specifies  the  type  i>r  mlh'ary  assisiaiue  •>' 
be  furnished  " 

AMtNDMtNT  No.  ao9 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  -^niion 
»s  follows: 

"Sec.  — .  NothutthstandiiiK  auy  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  finid<  appropriated  after  the 
date  of  enactment  ol  thi.s  Act  may  be  u.sed 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishintj.  directly  or 
indiriitly.  any  kind  of  economic  as.slbtaiice. 
e\i  ;pi  direct  hum.-inltari:iii  assistance  as  p'-o- 
vlded  in  seclton  38,  Publtc  Law  93-559 
(whether  by  ca^h.  credit,  muiranty,  lea^e. 
loan,  elft.s,  or  otherwise)  to  the  Goyernnient 
of  South  ViJtnam  unle.ss  alter  the  date  of 
en.ictment  of  this  Act  the  Congress  enacts 
legislation  which  is  in  e?:press  limitation 
o!  the  applicability  of  the  prohibition  coii- 
t.iined  In  this  section  and  which  speciBcally 
authori.-es  additional  ecou.imio  a.'-slstance  'o 
be  mside  available  io  .sncji  Government  and 
specifies  the  type  of  economic  asst.^taiice  to 
be  furnished." 

A.MKNOMS.M    No.    3 11) 

lOrdercd  to  Ije  printed  and  lo  lie  cjii  'He 
(able.) 

Mr.  BtDCN  submitted  an  amf.idiiient  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  Bt)3)  to  provide  additional  military  a.s- 
sistance  authorizations  for  Cambodia  for  liiO 
fi'iil  year  I'jT.t    iiud  f.  r  oilipr  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr.  President,  earher 
tuday  durini:  Senate  disctission  of  the 
farm  bill  H  R.  42.^6.  Senator  Abourezk 
introduced  an  amendment  to  e.stabh.sh  a 
i»n-day  moratorium  on  meat  import.s 

I  a.sk  unanimous  conspnt  that  I  be 
sltown  a.s  a  cospon.sor  ot  that  amend- 
ment. 

Th^^  PRESIDING  Of  FlfFR  Without 
obieftion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President  I  a.-k  unan- 
iniou.'^  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Ciihfornia  (Mr.  Tunncy  >  be  added  as  a 
I  osponsor  of  my  unemployment  insur- 
ance amendment  to  H.R.  2166,  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o*)ie(  tion.  !t  is  .so  ordered. 

•..If  NDMt  NT    NO.    107 

.'M  the  reciuesi  of  Mr.  Bafmleit.  the 
^oiuitor  from  New  York  'Mr.  Buckley', 
Viie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms  I,  aiul  the  Senator  from  Utah 
'Mr.  Gakn  I  weie  added  as  co.sponsors  of 
I'lnendment  No.  307.  intended  to  be  pro- 
po-cd  to  th-  bill  'S.  o6' ,  the  nui.-e  t:ain- 
ir.K  bill. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  6.  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  lo  AND  SEN- 
ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    11 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Prc-idoiU.  ihc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
will  continue  hcaring.s  beeun  in  the  93d 
Congre.s.s  on  Senate  Joint  Re.-olution  6. 
propo.sin?  ^n  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  tiie  United  States  (iuaranteoins 
life  tj  the  unborn.  Senile  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 10  and  Senate  Joint  R-olution  11. 
propo- ing  an  amcndmeut  to  the  Coiwli- 
tutijn  of  the  United  States  lor  the  pro- 
tjction  of  unborn  children  and  other 
persons. 

The  lie  uinss  \'  ill  tnke  place  on  Frid  ly, 
April  11,  197.5.  in  2228  Dit-k.-en  Senate 
Office  Kuildintr.  in  the  Judiciary  Coin- 
mirtee  heaiini<  room  bt  thinning  it  10  a.m. 

The  witnesses  scheduled  are:  Mr.  Den- 
ni-,  Ho.an.  attorne.v,  Amerie.nis  United 
for  Lile  ami  Illinois  Risht  to  Life.  Chi- 
cago. 111.;  Ms.  Judy  Menr.'^.  Amn  ican  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  New  York.  NY  :  The 
Honorable  Sara  Wcddin'.iton.  Te.xas  State 
Lesi.slature.  Au.stin.  Tex.i  Prof.  John  P. 
Wicher.spoon,  profe.s.sor  of  law.  University 
of  Te\a,  Scho.il  cf  L  i.v  Austin.  Te.\. 


.'^OTICK  OF  HEARINGS  ON  OUR  NA- 
'"lONS  SCHOOLS;  SCHOOL  VIO- 
LENCE AND  VANDALISM 

Ml.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  \\i..h  tj 
announce  that  the  Subconnnittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  IXlinquency.  Cmimit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  will  commence 
hearings  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
school  violence  and  vandalism.  The  .sub- 
committee has  been  conducting  an  in- 
quiiv  into  tliese  problems  for  the  past  18 
m.^nth-s.  The  preliminary  findings  of  oui- 
national  survey  indicate  i!ie  iiit  idence  of 
violence  and  vandalism  in  our  Nations 
public  school  .system  has  reached  critical 
proportions.  The  purpose  of  our  initial 
hearing  is  to  obtain  information  that  will 
provide  the  subcommittee  w  ith  a  broader 
under. landing  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  these  phenomena  and  their  impnct  on 
the  educational  process. 

Tb.e  hearin-,'  is  .scheduled  to  be  lifki 
on  Wednesday.  April  16.  1!)75.  at  10  u  m  . 
in  room  2228  Dirksen  Office  Buiklint,'. 
Witiie.sses  invited  to  testify  inchide 
superintendents  of  some  of  our  Nation's 
largest  school  .«ystems;  repre.-entati\e-: 
of  tiie  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
National  Education  Association  and  Na- 
tional Association  of  SL'condary  Sch.ool 
Principals;  and,  repre.sentatives  of  the 
National  Association  of  Schoo'  Security 
Directors. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  subcom.in;- 
tee  investitiation  or  desiring  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  re.ord  should  contact 
John  M.  Rector,  staff  director  and  chief 
coui^.sel  of  the  subcommitt.  e.  US  Sen- 
ate. A504,  Washington.  D.C.  2i.t10  ''n'- 
224-29.51  ' 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HFARLNGS  ON 
S.  6.  S.  1256.  AND  S  I:'(;4.  AMFND- 
MtNT  OF  PART  B  OF  IHE  EDU- 
CATION OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 
ACT 

Mr.  R.\NDOLPH  Mr.  President,  a.s 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Hrindic:ij)ped,  I  announce  that  our 


subrommiitee  will  ( oiiduct  hearings  on 
S.  6.  S  1256.  and  S.  1264.  all  of  which 
.^:ii.iin  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapi>ed  Act,  The  hearin^is  will  be 
h-'ld  on  Tuesday.  April  8.  1975,  at  10  a.rn. 
in  room  4232,  Dirksen  Senatje  Office 
Euildinti  and  on  Wedne-sday,  April  9 
1975.  at  10  a.m.  m  roran  42'jO.  Dirk.ien 
Senate  OlLice  Buikiiny.  Persons  wisliiiw 
lo  testify  should  ctjntact  Mrs.  Pair.a 
For.svthe  or  Mi.ss  Anne  Hocutt.  Subt  oin- 
mitiee  on  the  Handi  a.j|jt'd.  room  10-B. 
Rosse'l  Senate  Oili'-r-  Buiidiiif,'  a;  ''n^- 
2Jl   9076. 


NOijCK  CONCERNING  NOATINAI  ION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
.lUD.CIARV 

Wi-.  EASTLANC.  Mr.  Pre.-.ident.  tne 
loilovinsr  nounnation  has  been  refern  d 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Coiii- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary; 

Gforee  J.  Long,  of  Kentucky,  to  b- 
U.S.  attorney  foi-  the  western  district  o: 
Kentucky  for  ihe  term  of  4  years  '  reau- 
l)Ji!ltment^ 

On  behalf  of  the  Cuinniiitee  on  Ihe 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  lo  all 
pcis.ms  interested  in  this  nomination  lo 
file  with  tlie  committee,  in  writing,  on  ci 
brloi  e  Wednesday,  April  2,  1973.  any  rep- 
reseiiiatior,,^  or  objcctious  they  may  wish 
to  i-uesent  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tioii,  with  a  further  statement  whethe;- 
it  is  their  uitention  to  appear  ai  an> 
hf'afi;ig  V  liich  iiia%    be  sclvduleti. 

NOTICE   OF    HL\RINGS   ON    T!1E 
CLEAN  A 1 17   ACi 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Prcsirieiii.  -m  March 
20  and  21.  the  Sub(\)ii;inittee  on  Envii- 
onrncntal  Pollution  ot  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  began  its  hearings  on  the 
implications  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Tlie  Subcommitt(>e  on  Envii-onmeui'! 
Pollution  is  committed  u  a  thorough  ii - 
view  of  the  imiJlications  of  tliis  imiwr- 
tant  environmental  statute  this  year. 
Clean  Air  Act  lunding  authority  musi  be 
extended  this  year.  The  President  h:-- 
pioposcd  a  series  of  amendment.,  to  th" 
Clean  Air  .'\ct  and  several  Members  oi 
th(^  ocnate  h.ive  intrc,-h;ced  legislatioi;  ;  > 
amend  that  law. 

Detailed  hearings  have  been  .schediiletJ 
lo  begin  on  April  21.  to  consider  issues  rc- 
latuig  to  air  quality  standards,  stationary 
source  cleanup  schedules,  nondegrada- 
tion.  transportation  controls,  enforce- 
ment options,  and  air  Quality-related 
land  Use  questions.  Hearings  will  ccn- 
tinue  in  Ma.\  on  is-ues  i-elaie;i  to  auto 
P  .'llutioii. 

In  orti''r  to  lafilitat''  ( ')n-idei'.ii)oii  o:' 
Ihc  range  of  is.-ues  which  have  been  iden- 
tified in  relation  to  the  Clt  an  Air  Ac  t.  tht 
subcommittee  will  depart  from  its  usual 
hearing  foimat.  Unlike  past  years  wheti 
the  full  range  of  interests  have  bee.i 
heard  in  oral  testimony,  this  year's  hear- 
ings will  be  related  to  specific  issues  wit)! 
witnesses  invited  lo  testify  on  a  given  da) 
on  the  implications  of  each  specific  i.ssue. 
Tills  f.irmat  will  not  in  any  way  in- 
hibit de\eljpment  of  a  complete  recard 
on  tiie:e  fssucs  but  rather  should  )u-o\i(ie 
an  opportunity  to  focus  on  the  com))l'->:- 
ity  of  specific  Cle.ni  Air  Act  questions  All 
intei'C'i.ed  parties  are  invited  and.  in  fa  i. 
Micouras'"i  to  submit  statements  fo''  liie 
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record  which  address  these  issues  and 
anv  other  matters  which  .should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  cnly  c-xcei'tion  to  cor.sidcralion  of 
Clean  Air  Act  questiotts  on  ;n  issue-by- 
i.ssiie  basis  v\iil  be  the  opening  day  of  tes- 
timony, April  21,  vhen  elected  ofFicials  at 
the  State,  local,  and  congreosicnal  level 
r, ill  l;e  provided  an  c;  per; unity  to  op- 
pen  r. 

I  v.ciud  iioi;e  tlia.t  nn..'  of  m.'.'  collea';ucs 
who  are  interested  in  testifying  before 
the  subcommittee  on  that  day  will  make 
early  arrangements  for  their  appearance. 
Ary  State  or  local  elected  clp.cials  who 
wish  to  testify  should  conta.  t  iVt'^  staff 
regar;iing  their  ai^pe.". ranee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  iiK  lude  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point 
a  schedule  of  hearings  including  the  .sub- 
ject matter  to  be  discussed  oil  each  day.  A 
complete  witness  list  will  be  released  by 
the  subcommittci?  i.nmediately  lollo'tving 
the  recess. 

Th.ere  being  no  ob.iection.  the  sclicdule 
was  ordered  to  be  i>;:r.':ed  i;i  the  Recoio. 
as  follows: 

Sc  HEbtLi — Crn.v:.-  Ai.'.  A    :  H:.\ri:*s 

rill.f   I &T.^lIONAt:V    SOTP.CE   AND   S'4.ME 

IMPI.EMLNTA.IoX  PLANs 

.Ipril  21 — General  Testimonv. 

April  22— Air  Qe.aliry  Standard-  ..i  a  Test 
cf  Clean  Air. 

April  23— iroi:dC(ircd;i,'.ion  mid  Air  Jii;UUy 
Mriiuteaance. 

April  1^4 — Trahsponalicii  .'•.nd  Ladd  Use 
Ci  iilroLs. 

April  Jt;— Control  Optior.-. 

April  30 — Ei-[(jrceinei:t  Opit.  •.  <. 

May  1 — Na.ii  iial  y  u:ui:uds  ;.nd  J'cd.'i'ii 
rie-emptiuii. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  per  ons 
intere.sted  in  maki;-.';  tlieir  views  known 
to  the  subcommittee  may  submit  written 
statements  until  May  ;iO.  at  which  point 
the  hearing  record  will  close.  Anyoi.e  in- 
terested in  having  their  comments  on  a 
specific  issue  available  to  the  members 
on  the  day  scheduled  to  discuss  that  issue 
should  submit  15  cop-ies  of  a  iirepared 
statement  48  hours  in  ad\ance  of  the 
hearing  in  order  that  the  statement  can 
be  distiibulcd  to  .inti  reel  l\v  :!'.e  mem- 
ber-;. 


le  (!avs  of  hearincs  I 


In  acicliric'ii.  'o 
am  announcing  today,  the  .subcommittee 
has  sciieduled  hearings  on  auto-emission 
questions  fcr  the  week  of  May  12.  Spe- 
(irus  cf  those  hea.rings  will  also  be  an- 
r.otaiced  shortly  after  the  recess.  Any 
questions  regarding  these  hearings 
.should  b?  directed  to  Leon  G.  Billings. 
Subcommittee  on  En-,  ironu-iental  Pollu- 
"un.  Senate  Committee  on  P;ibl;c  Works. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING 


I 


Ah.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Ls  conducting  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
current  unemployment  crisis  and  how 
v.'e,  in  the  Congress,  can  best  respond  to 
the  needs  of  unemployed  persons. 

On  Wednesday,  April  2,  1975,  the  com- 
nr.ttee  will  hold  a  hearing  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif,  Committee  Chairman  Harrison  A.' 
^  illiams,  Jr..  has  asked  me  to  chair  this 
lull-day  hearing  which  will  begin  at  9 


a.m.  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Patriotic 
Hall,  1816  South  Figueroa,  Los  Angeles. 
The  hearing  will  deal  with  aspects  of 
the  current  unemployment  situation  in 
Call,  rnia,  and,  in  part,  will  follow  uu 
last  February's  hearing  on  "Unemploy- 
ment and  the  Energy  Crisis."'  Represen- 
tatives of  State  and  local  government, 
union  members,  businessmen,  economist-, 
ar.d  community  leaders,  appearing  in  di.=  - 
cussion  pairels  will  be  asked  their  views 
on  ho'.v  Congress  can  most  eiTcctivelv 
i-.cli^  tiie  unemployed. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE  THE  COMMITTLE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary; 

Lawrence  J.  Senienza,  of  Nevada,  to  b; 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  cf  Nevadi 
for  the  term  of  4  .\ears.  vice  V.  DtVoe 
Heaton,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
J'.'diciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  ail 
per.sons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Wednesday,  April  2,  1975,  any 
representations  or  ob,iections  they  may 
wi<h  to  pro.'^cn.t  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
•vhcther  it  is  their  intention  to  aivpear 
.''  .my  h;a.riiig  which  may  be  s.  hedulccl. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  vvisli  lo 
announce  that  our  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
sot' rch  and  General  Legislation  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
will  proceed  with  hearings  on  S.  850,  S. 
882.  HR.  4222  and  other  related  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  bills  on  April 
21,  22,  and  24,  1975.  Considcratioii  ol  the 
President's  proposed  Child  Assistance  Act 
of  1975  also  will  be  cohered  by  these 
hearings  u^suming  that  it  is  trai;smitted 
to  Congress  and  our  committee  by  tliat 
time.  To  date,  we  have  not  received  or 
se.n  this  j^roposal  in  legislative  f.jrm. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
ABUSE  AND  MISUSE  OF  CON- 
TROLLED DRUGS  IN  JUVENILE 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency,  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  will  soon  begin  a 
series  of  hearings  on  drug  abuse  in  .iuve- 
nile  institutions  and  the  related  topic  of 
drugs  used  improperly  to  control  and 
manage  institutionalized  juveniles. 

Throughout  the  subcommittee's  4 
years  of  investigation  of  the  .iuvenile  .u's- 
tice  system,  which  lead  to  the  passage  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974 — Public  Law  93- 
415 — we  frequently  uncovered  probhms 
involving  the  use  of  dangerous  drugs  to 
control  or  discipline  youths  in  a  broad 
spectrum  of  settings. 

In  the  landmark  cases  of  Morales 
against  Turman  in  Texas,  for  example, 
and  Nelson  against  Heyne  in  Indiana, 
involving  the  important  issue  ct  the  right 


to  tieaanent  in  tiie  juve?i:le  ,iu-tice  .sy:-,- 
tcm  it  was  found  that  phenotiiiaziner, — 
ma.ior  tranquilizers — were  used  indis- 
criminately to  control  tlie  beliavior  of 
children  who  were  neither  mentally  ill 
nor  mentally  retarded.  Additionally,  such 
psychotropic  drugs  are  being  used  to  con- 
trol the  cund'.'ct  of  institutior;ulized  meii- 
tally  retarded  children,  both  within  the 
.iuvenile  .iustice  system  and  in  other 
settings.  It  is  a  national  scandal  that  .-o 
many  m.entally  retarded  youngsters  are 
cia.v.ified  delinc.uent  for  the  sole  purpose 
c;f  sending  them  t^;  a  detention  center  for 
ci;:>todial  care,  simply  because  tiie  appro- 
:;naic  ah:rnativc  care  picgM^ms  do  not 
e.-dst. 

A  rcent  siudy  found  that  v.hilo  cl  • 
abcut  3  i>ercent  of  tiie  American  popula- 
tion is  retarded,  as  many  as  46  percent 
of  the  children  confnied  in  juvenile  de- 
tentie'n  ceiUers,  nearly  half  oi  v\hom  aie 
th';'re  for  tiie  commissi.':n  and  noil- 
criminal  acts,  called  status  ofTenses.  such 
as  running  away  or  truancy,  are  border- 
line retarded  cr  more  severely  retarded 
NaturaPy,  one  mi'.^ht  expect,  as  the  Uni- 
\ersity  of  Miami■^  Mailmen  Center  for 
Child  Development  has  recently  con- 
firmed, this  leads  to  further  personal 
deterioration,  criminalization  and  often 
long-term  custodial  care  in  correctional, 
Ijvvchiatric.  or  mental  institutions. 

Last  year  the  subcommittee  initiated 
a  special  investigation  of  these  di^res?- 
in,g  problems  end  in  the  coming  months 
v-ill  continue  with  a  compreliensivc  as- 
.essnient  of  the  practices  which  lead  to 
the  chet.ncal  straitjacketing  of  thou- 
sands of  youngsters. 

We  are  not  concerned  abotit  these  sit- 
uations where  Uicsc  drugs  are  used  ap- 
^'r.^priate!y  after  proper  diagnosis,  but 
solely  with  the  u;^e  of  such  drugs  with- 
out regard  to  psychiatric  or  medical  di- 
.  gnosis  or  the  presence  of  approved  in- 
ehcatieiLs  which  would  justify  such  usage. 
Wo  are  concerned  by  our  i3reliminary 
fuidings  that  unqualified  medical  stafiT 
and  even  nonmedical  ixrsjnnel  may  i.e 
dispen.'^ing  and  administering  drugs  in 
violelion  of  tlie  Ccntrolled  Substances 
Act.  We  are  concerned  about  the  quality 
cf  care  available  to  institutionalized 
youngsters  and  shocked  to  learn  tliat  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country  may 
be  permitting  the  indiscriminate  u.=e  of 
dangerous  drugs  fcr  the  sole  purpose  of 
cnntrclling  the  conduct  of  institution- 
alized juveniles  and  easing  the  mana?c- 
ment  problem.-  of  und^r-tnfTed  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  important  to  understard  that  in- 
(hscriminate  use  of  phcnothiezines  pre- 
sents severe  hazards.  There  is  growing 
evidence,  for  example,  that  these  drugs 
impair  learning  ability,  a  result  which 
few,  if  any,  children.  ]3articularly  those 
who  are  mentally  retarded,  can  afford. 
.\mong  the  oth.cr  side  effects  are  Park- 
insonism and  tardive  dyskinesia.  While 
such  side  effects  might  be  tolerable  in  the 
treatment  of  the  severely  p.sychotic  child, 
they  are  not  accei^table  w  lit-rc  u>ed  sclely 
foi'  control. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  I  a.m  obligated 
to  assess  whether  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act.  which  regulates  the  use  and 
ab:'^e  of  ccntrolled  pharmaceutical  prod- 
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nets,  as  well  as  street  drugs,  is  properly 

enforced  and  that  violators  are  dealt 
with  appropriately  In  the  course  of  our 
i:ne5tieat;oii  ve  have  learned  of  viola - 
lions  involvini-'  the  phenofhiazin-^^s  in  iii- 
sMtutions  for  .mveniles. 

A  typical  report,  for  example,  wn'^ 
that  of  the  ca -e  involvmr^  a  13-year-oId 
■nil  committed  to  the  California  Youth 
Authority  who  literally  had  250  milli- 
'-:ram.s  of  one  of  these  dru:;s  forcibly 
shoved  down  her  throat.  In  the  Morales 
cn-e  I  mr'ntinncd  earlier,  a  youngster  was 
at.ministtitd  an  injectable  varitty  of 
liic>e  dru:-:s  without  a  doctor  s  prescrip- 
tion osten.sibly  becau.'^p  the  child  was 
deemed  out  of  control.  In  other  cases 
oiderlies  and  aides  reportedly  administer 
iho  druu  and  e\in  decide  whether  the 
druu  sliould  be  administered.  I  am  dis- 
lu:  :;■,:]  b'  these  practices  and  hop?  that 
th.v  are  not  as  widespread  as  our  pre- 
luiunary  invcstijiiation  indicates.  In  any 
case,  whether  it  be  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  Dru^;  Control  Act  or  a  violation 
of  humane  treatment  standards.  I  in- 
tend to  fully  investi-ate  this  matter  and 
report  our  findin:-;s  lo  the  Ccjnvre.ss  and 
th'_'  .■\meiican  people. 

Th^'  other  phase  of  our  investi'.^ation, 
but  cUaily  a  related  concern,  involves 
an  a.--.-,essmf'iit  uf  the  e.xtent  to  which 
dru'-:s.  k".;al  and  illegal — h^'roin.  cocaine, 
amphetamines.  tratiQuiliz.'rs,  barbi'u- 
rales.  LSD — are  readily  available  to  ad- 
dicts and  abusers  in  detention  centers, 
lockups,  .jails,  and  oth  r  correctional  fa- 
cilities on  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
IfVils.  As  noiuc  as  it  i.s  many  experts  and 
others  who  have  h:d  exp?rience  with 
such  institutions  have  found  that  in  some 
institutions  younystvis  have  never  had  a 
betrer  source  of  supply  for  illegal  druus 
and.  in  fact,  are  better  able  lo  sust-^in 
their  habit.-  and  abuse  patl-  riis  in  the  in- 
-titutioiis.  We  aie  extremely  interested 
111  leaniir.'-  more  about  this  phenomenon. 
but  e^peci  dly  more  about  the  e.xt-.nt  to 
V.  Inch  diversion  of  legitiaiate  drujxs  on 
hand  and  available  m  .juvenile  in-titu- 
tifjp.s  .11  e  diverted  for  ille};al  purposes 
.1  lid  abuse. 

This  project,  which  we  started  last 
.'.ear.  couples  our  earlier,  and  oni^oing, 
work  legardin^'  the  il!et;al  and  improper 
u.ses  of  controlled  drugs  with  that  of  our 
concern  about  the  quality  of  care  avail- 
able lo  children  in  trouble,  particularly 
Tiio-e  \\lio  :tre  institutionalized. 

The  sulKommittee  intends  to  hold  a 
u.unber  of  days  of  heariiifjs  on  these 
topics.  An.\one  interested  in  tiie  invesii- 
Kation.  or  desiring  to  subnui  hiformation 
regarding  these  problems,  or  a  statement 
for  the  record,  should  contact  John  M. 
Rector,  staff  director  and  chief  counsel 
(if  the  subcommittee.  U.S.  Senate.  A.504. 
Washiiiiiton.  DC  JO.jlO.  pi'one  No.  '■202< 
J24-2951. 

Mr.  President  I  a-k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed,  in  their  entirely. 
\arious  newspaier  articles  which  are  at- 
tached to  my  statement.  The  fir-st  is  an 
article  from  the  National  Observer.  Jun- 
u-n-y  11.  1975.  entitled  Pawns  in  a  Pill 
Game."  by  Lawrence  Mosher  and  the 
last  i.s  an  important  .series  of  artictf>.s, 
of  which  three  have  been  publl-lr.'d  to 
dale  by  Seth  Kantor  ol  the  Detroit  News 
dated  March  16.  2:5,  and  26.  1S)7:>.  The.se 
timely   articles   focus  on  one  tspe.i.iilv 


tragic  facet  o.''  the  nutiDiial  scand.il  ni- 
\olvintr  tiie  adtmnist ration  and  dispens- 
ir.g  of  contrnlled  druas  solely  to  manaf^e 
young.sters;  that  of  the  rlmht  nf  the 
mentally  retarded  child. 

There  bein.'j;  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
IFicin  irie  N'.itioii.il  Ob.scrver.  Jan.   ll.  l!i7."i| 

H'.'.WNS  IW  A  Pir.i,  G.^MK 

(By  Lawrei'.ce  Mosher) 
BiiilfJing  F,  Belchertown  Sla'c  Sdiool, 
lypifies  Imw  most  of  thi.s  cou/itrv's  instiiu- 
tlonall;?ec1  ineiituUy  retarded  ll^e.  Two  d"rius 
sleep  20  eech.  barra<!ks-siyle.  The  "day 
room'  is  a  sterile,  hi'^h-ceiliiiijed  hall 
equipped  with  benches,  a  few  tables,  und  a 
rui>ed  television  set  mounted  behind  a  .sloel- 
mesh  screen.  An  attemlanl  turns  Uie  TV  and 
lights  on  in  the  moruuiK.  oIT  at  iiii^ht. 

The  noiFe  level  is  incredible.  -Clleni.s" 
move  aboMT  ninile.>slv.  When  a  visitor  entens. 
they  (.litit:  to  him  in  ^.'rtrbled.  sad.  desperate 
plea.s  for  hu'nan  contact.  Others  .sit  on  The 
benches,  staring  at  the  TV.  or  drow.se  lace- 
down  on  the  tables.  The  fi-oiit  door  i.s  ahvavs 
ificked. 

Of  Building  Fs  40  reaidents.  14  are  Urugi^ed 
"ire  to  three  times  a  day  with  potent  tran- 
(jiiUi^^ers. 

Bulhlin!.;  K.  next  door,  looks  )nst  like  P.iiihl- 
ing  F,  but  inside  things  are  dilfprei\t.  Ma- 
ho^Mny-veneer  partitions  create  a  "living 
room"  and  a  number  of  •■bedroom.*"  lor  two 
to  lonr  persons.  The  living  i-oom  is  inrnished 
wiih  a  carpet,  comforlable  couclies  and 
rhairs.  paintings,  an  unprotected  IV  and 
stereo,  und  table  lamps  that  the  residinis 
<  an  unn  on  and  olf  themselve.-. 

Although  the  residents  of  iio>h  buililiiii:,.s 
liave  similar  problems — indeed,  a,s  moderBlelv 
lo  severely  retarded  aduli.s  they  once  were 
all  housed  together— the  people  in  Building 
E  don  t  behave  at  all  like  those  in  Bniidiiij;  F. 
The  front  door  is  not  locked,  und  tlu-re  is 
considerable  coming  and  ^oinu,  isome  resi- 
dents arc  in  class:  others  are  at  a  worksliop: 
a  few  are  out  taking  a  walk.  Nc-ne  clings  to 
the  visitor  to  beg  for  attention. 

Only  i  of  BnlldlUK  Ks  41  residents  are 
dniLi^ied  once  to  three  times  a  dtiy  with  pn- 
'iiiL  ir.uiqtulJ7prs. 

A  lot  (11  the  aggres^he  behavior  .seems  tf> 
drop  riyht  nut  v.hen  we  move  n  resident  to 
h  from  F."  Paul  Dinland.  a  si  air  unit  di- 
rector. eNijlains.  -And  the  way  the  staff  per- 
ceives and  treats  I2»e  residents  changes  too. 
In  Building  F  tiiey  go  otit  lor  their  colfee 
break  to  get  away,  but  in  Building  K  tliey 
have  their  colfee  with  the  residents." 

Belcheriowns  two  contra.stlng  l>nildiny> 
>yriiljoli/e  a  rebellion  of  ai.tinides  tliat  Is  be- 
glnnhit?  to  challenge  state  mental-health 
fsiablishmeins  throughout  the  counirv.  The 
em  rging  attitude  holds  that  retarded  people 
.»re  not.  by  deiiniiion.  hopeless.  It  hotda  that 
h.nnanizint,'  their  mufUtfiiiniily  mind-dnllini; 
I'li'ironmenr  can  change  their  behavior.  And 
ii  adamaiulv  insi'.ts  that  the  current  over- 
wliehiilD);  reliance  on  such  bel-.avior-cojmrol- 
luii;  drugs  as  Thorai^lne  and  Mellaril  need 
not  be  the  .-ine  qua  iion  of  .Amerl<-an  nistitn- 
liotial  care. 

Yet.  that  reliance  on  Iranrniiiizers  now 
haunts  the  nations  nearly  2oo  institutions 
find  their  2OO.000  adult  and  Juvenile  limiaies. 
.\  1967  snr\ey  conducted  by  Ronald  S.  Lip- 
man,  a  psychologist  at  the  National  Institute 
for  Mental  Health,  found  that  51  p.^r  cent  of 
the  residents  ct  109  responding  stale  and 
private  Institutions  were  regularlv  being  ad- 
ministered psychotropic  (inlnd-controlllngi 
drugT,  Tliir:y-nine  per  rent  of  these  residents 
were  on  •major"  tranquilizers,  mainlv 
Thorazine  and  Mellaril,  two  memb^-rs  of  the 
potent  pheiiothiazJne  family  of  antipsychotic 
prescription  drugs. 

Even   nifire  d'sturbing  to  Lipmnn   was  his 
hndiiig  i'i;ii  Mip  Vjplrui  duration  of  medica- 


tion for  a  ciwarlcr  wi  iho.e  on  Thor.i.uii,-  and 
Mellaril  was  lour  yci.rs  to  •■iiKleiiiiue."  a  teun 
the  responding  institutions  chose  to  ^^^(• 
C)i!e  cannot  hch)  but  woiicler  ho".-  ratio'ul 
,1  ba.sis  tliere  is  for  iho  iiKichniJe'  usi,,'>e''f 
ilus  driig."^  he  v.roie.  "My  sxiuheuis  of' tiie 
literature,"  Lipmau  concluded,  is  thai  tj>c 
-edatlve  phencthlazlnes  are  rifectlve  in  im- 
proving the  behavior  of  the  *acting-oiiL' 
child,  but— probably— at  the  price  of  reduuci 
alortne..s  and  cognilhe  efRcleiicy.' 

Many  drugs  havi^  harmful "  side  ejftcis 
whose  risks  prescnblng  doctors  mu.st  w.-iu-h 
against  the  drug's  expected  beneiit.  Tn? 
trade  oir  Is  often  diflimlt  lo  as.,<c.,.-,  and  .soaie- 
tlmes  the  patient  Is  better  .scrvtd  by  foi^goinL' 
the  drug.  Siich  Is  the  riHtiue  of  the  problem 
concerning  the  prescription  cjf  the  phe- 
uohiimc  truntiulLixr.i  ro  i;;e  mcntallv 
retarded. 

Possible  shiin-tcrin  ad-,er-,e  rcaclioiis 
^uiiong  the  principal  phenothia  ines  incluJe 
Parkinsonism,  rhemical  hepatitis,  iichiii.;- 
foot  .sviidrtinu-  ithe  inability  to  sit  stllf). 
blurred  vision.  n.nise;i.  and  d-owsiuess.  More 
worrisome  are  the  impalnnc-nt  of  learning 
ability  and  the  developmoni  of  a  long-term 
repciion  called  iardi\e  dyskin  sia. 

Tardive  dyskinesia  can  appear  after 
lengthy,  hlgh-do.sage  drug  therapy.  lis  vic- 
tim may  suffer  uncontrollable  movenieni.s  oi 
the  tongue,  face,  hands,  or  feet.  He  may 
pucker  his  mouth,  stick  oiu  Ms  tonetip.  or 
••hi-w  on  nolhii'g.  There  is  no  known  cure. 
Worse  .-.1111.  the  symptoms  persist  after  tiie 
drug  is  withdrawn.  Someliines  liicy'rc-  irre- 
\Fi,'-iblc. 

seCffl  .SSION    o>    l,F.*«MNG 

•he  p;im.u-y  concern  nboui  i's;n;T  I'li^e 
t\i\v^^  on  the  mentally  rciarded,  however,  is 
'•hether  phenothia/inr  inin.iirs  Icuriiiitg 
iibllity  and  iuteUeciii:il  pi  i  ii;!;iian'-e  S°vpii 
vtara  ago  Lip-nan  a-l:cd  lor  e\idf  n^'e  to  jti-- 
lify  the  use  of  •■sedative"  phenothiazlties"  as 
the  driitjs  fif  choice  for  llie  uicnt.illy  re- 
tarded, nctlng  iiriii  over  lb  per  cent  of  the 
piiijllsliert  re.iearch  hi  this  area  was  initially 
'ln;inced  by  drug  comp.nnles.  The  e\iden?ie 
is  -lijj  lacking. 

■  What  is  cle^ir."  v.riles  Robert  L  !SpiJ"fP, 
ciire'-ior  of  i  he  Univi  rslty  of  Il)inoi.>'  Chil- 
dren's Research  Ceiuer  and  a  -pi-ciallst  In 
p,,ychophiirmacology.  is  tii,»;  p-.,iho[ropic 
drugs  are  u-*d  heavily.  It  i.-  emi.ul>  ., pp. .rent 
I  hat  the  main  prdbl-m  of  Uit  im  i.i  ■.!1;,  re- 
II tried  Is  slow  ICiirnlng.  and  that  their  be- 
havior.U  problems  are  al!  io.t  often  h  aidied 
by  administering  large  amounts  of  tran- 
q"lll/.lm;  druKs  that  h^ive  as  one  of  ih'ir 
i-liaract^risiics  suppression  of  learning 

•■Thn3  the  mentally  rei.uded  are  u.^t^n 
placed  in  Instil  ution-,  for  ireaiineni  » nere 
scx^lal  -limulation  is  reduced,  where  treat- 
ment with  tranqiiillzing  druf,s  that  suppress 
learning  is  administered  in  large  aauaiMs, 
and  where  It  is  expected  tli.'i  i  he=e  oonibi- 
n.itions  shmild  produce  new  skills  that  vill 
enable  thein  to  beome  lehahililaied  meni- 
i)ers  of  the  community. •"  bpragne  adds  that 
current  phenothla.'ine  usage  ■■o.it<trips  «luit 
the  data  liidicale  as  ns..:  il"  b\  i:rjre  than  ."iO 
per  cent. 

UltlG    \  <M.      (  i.iru  I/',U 

C'Unuar  Dyhwad.  a  world  a.ilhorlty  .n  ;he 
social-service  field  and  n  l.umer  e\ec>nlve 
director  of  the  National  A-.sociation  lor  Re- 
tarded C'l'ivens  iNARCi.  nu!~  it  mnre 
bluntl'.  :  Wluit  we've  done  i-.  .^uppJ.int  me- 
chanical restraint  |  strait  jackets  and  -nli- 
lary  conlinemen' |  with  chemical  rc.-.tr.i!ii-. 
And  this  is  even  more  vicious  because  \ou 
cjn't  ^ee  It.  The  point  I  make  is  not  ttiut 
ilicse  dm.gs  are  used,  but  the  way  they  are 
used.  ■  Dybwad.  65,  teaches  at  Brandels  Uni- 
vcrsiiv's  Florence  Heller  Graduate  Sch^.O  !">>r 
.Ad\anced  Suidies  in  Social  Welfare. 

Growuig  concern  about  the  moilvations 
behind  current  drus  iisaye  was  tlie  stimulus 
for  a  state-wide  .survey  of  Massachusetts' 
Hve  iiistiturions  for  'lie  retarded  t-.vo  years 
ago.  'I  he  s..ite'^  top  nio.ii.tl-rcr.iidat;  in  ots- 
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ii;i1,  Lewis  Q.  Klebauotr.  coriclr.dcd  I'lai 
'  co'.tiol  of  i"ide,,.iiflble  bcha^i'.r  i?  oy  luf 
the  preferred  purpose  oi  u^e."  Klebanotf 
noted  iliat  ■•tuidesirabie"  cnild  irann  an; - 
tiling  from  "psycht'tic  beh.ivlor  and  severely 
di-turbed  states  to  simjJly  undisc.plined, 
fractii-us  behavior  tlm;  can  re;  nil  from  lack 
iif  any  training,  boredom,  and  fru.strauon — 
all  common  enough  cnntlition.'  in  ipstUu- 
ii.inal  settings.."  I 

-J.Iaiia'iemmt.  rjliur  thim  stimjtlalion 
iinU  developmeiii  of  tie  rcsldentii.  becpme;-,  a 
de»uable  gi  al,"  Klcbenoff  found,  wlaeu  iii- 
bi!iutt.<;is  are  overcrowded,  itntlerstalftd  aiui 
iindertNiuifiped,  "Ye  must  get  our  jAjyclKi- 
plinrmficolo'ilcal  program-  mider  somj'  kind 
i.(  control,'    lie  concluded. 

IF    MlUK  INE    CA  >J    r.     l.<.W     Wll.l    I 

l,r  J.imes  D.  Clements.  i>ic.ident  hS  the 
.\!iiericin  Ass,ociiilion  for  Mental  Delifiericy 
(AAMOl,  is  another  ciitic  ol  wiia:.  lijp  calls 
the  "general  drug  alju.se  in  our  itiotitulli'm;-," 
ilie  /'AMD  Is  II  national  prole.s,~ioual  igrouj), 
its  N  \RC  Us  a  natlon.xl  laj  group.  Clcinctit?, 
a  ■t:5-ytar-old  p- diatiician.  is  fltre<'ior  k>f  tlie 
Gc(r-;ia  Remrdation  C'cmer.  a  state  iosil-u- 
lioa  with  facilities  in  Aihuita  and  .Xtlic: 

"When  you  start  .■sedating  pcoi]!c  and 
lei-iening  the  height  c,f  their  coii.sci'.niBne!5s.  ' 
.■•nvs  Clemen's  I'thon  you  ^et  in'o  a  dan|;erous 
siiiiauoii,  particularly  'Viih  (.Iiiiciicii  lu  tlic 
di'vplopment  of  our  Inielir'  nU  laiiaii-u-s 
«c  gel  what  we  arc  ci.iiit;  to  ;.;'''  '",■  tlir  'r.ii." 
we  reach  21.  If  jou're  k1cci)V  m  t  fit  i  !'.i' 
U'lie,  you're  obviously  iii.t  u'Ung  to  licsflp 
iiry  well.  You  are  really  lt)si!;g  iii'clU'  in;  .' 
raprc'lly  and  this  is.  a,s  true  for  relaiUijii  p 
sons  as  it  is  for  yntt  and  ine  " 

The   qiipstini    of   "drui;    ;'.»>! 
dlll^cult  medical  and  elhi<';l  Jih 
lis    rpicnt     Federal-court    <•;    c 
sirating.  if  the  medical  ami  ;,!lii 
'■ftii't  liuiidle  il.   ilic  court--  will 
tntion's     Eighili     ai;d     !■" 
meiits     (res|;cii  l-.cv     pr.i!,! 
tiiuisual  punisiiiiM'Kt    r.^id   -.iiaraiiUM' 
process  and  etpal  (aoicc;  n 'ii  i-l   the  ! 
fast    becominu    \c!uilc-    for    cniaiuc 
iireA  as  they  already  ha-  c  I'l  o'la--- 

Fedcral  Jud^e  Frank  ,Ti 'liii--  ii.  wii  ^  ui.-tle 
tivil-rights  histc'rx  in  .M.ibania  in  ilic  Il'ilii- 
dld  It  at;ain  in  tSiTl  in  a  landmark  c.t^p 
lU'/.'.'.'/  v.  SI  if'.  If  '  I  in'..  I'.ii.i  .M!  Alaliarea 
iiLstiiitlion  for  the  nia:(lrd,  Pci-.m.s  in\o!- 
Ulitai'lly  coinniit  ted  Idr  menial  dclicieMcii- 
■eii'iueslicuablv  ha\c  a  ('■  n-i  it  iit  innal  ri.lii 
til  rfceive  .--luh  iiuli,  uliial  licatniei';  a-  wiP 
•-ire  C;;rh  i.!  thrni  a  veali-ijc  i -ppia-i  ii:ir  r  i. 
tie  cnr.'d  .11'  to  iicpro'.c  !;:<  or  '>•  :■  ii.".i,;i 
cimrii:  'I  ai."  tlcrhi  icd  .Ii  -h.'- 1  u 

In  l'i74  a  Federal  iia!i:c  im  .Mr.iu-.i'a 
K-.ul  l;  Lar^'ja.  iool,  liic  \\\.,';  ■  a>e  n  i-te]) 
fiirlher.  •■F.\ce.ssi\c  ii-e  if  traiKpiili/iic- 
mcdicatii.n  as  a  nuan-i  cf  cintrolliivj  be- 
havior, not  merely  as  n  uan  i^f  iiiriniiv  tnav 
likewise  Infrin.ee  plaintiff.,,'  rielits."  the  iiidje 
wrote.  The  ca.se  imoltcd  Minne.-otn-  Caiv,- 
bridue  State  Hospital,  which  alle;,;cdlc  u.ne 
'n  uerceii!  of  its  rcsidciii-  ii 
a  substitute  for  proeram-  or 
.'ini'ilr  re--!  rainint;  the  n--:(li;: 
'■ile   :''  r  staiT  s]iorta"c- 

S.'iiic  exoerts.  such  a  .Mbcrii  DiMc.-io, 
f!'rcei,,r  nf  i-svchoii'iarn-aci'lwL  V  al  Ml-Sa- 
clmsctis'  nu  nlal-hi'a!!]i  ai'iiKW  an.r.e  ihat 
coatrnlHne'  Ijelui'.ioi  '■:>.:  lie  appi  't^viate 
therani  ■■Mana_ci)iciM  if  liehirvii.r  is  rait  of 
•uid  !)■  It~elf  had."  lie  ;.a\s,  "Meutanv  re- 
'.•r'lcd  'H-r-eiis  do  not  ha.c  iust  one  irca- 
D'l'itntioii  (ir  le.vf.red  Intcllecinal  lf\el 
Tlifv  have  a  wide  \a:-;e;v  i,r  svinntonia i c.I'  'j' 
iliclndii'c  dolo-icn-  lialltr  iMa1i'>'is.  and 
iillier  Dsvrliotie  in;-  li're-tai  inns.  Sniiir  .tvo 
'■'•■lily    anxiotis      and     s<ii'a>     arc     dcrii;c~-od 

V'->1'VP  '■ot    (o  he   a'Oe    )    ,   deal    \\\:h    D-.f^'c" 

DiMa.-cio  lend  lo  di.-mis-,  institutional 
'•p'.iroiimeiit  u-  a  '-ipnificaiit  cau?c  ot  in.Tp- 
S'ropriafc  belinvlor.  Drt'-s  treat  the  symptom. 
iif>t  the  cniwe.  he  sav=  "We  have  the  feeliuL! 
I  hat  these  din^.,  are  beiiit,-  ovcrpre?cribed, 
but   no  one   has   i -.ei    <|..;  luncMtcd   iiiappro- 


■1...  .-S.  iPil 
:i!'c  (ifiaa;- 
I  prop;- ■•iiiii- 
1  iie  ri'!'.;.  !;- 
:-tcciiiii  Ainriai- 
litim:  cruel  and 
dm- 

Ihis 


luir.r.i  'cr-  ":..- 
a-  a  tnea'.:,-  (f 
J  e,a)ipen- 


priiite  usage,"  DiMascio  also  iicte^-  that  ihert 
has  been  no  definitive  research  si  mowing 
li'.ie-term  impairment  of  learni;!;,'. 

I'.irt  of  the  confusion  cor-  irjiiiig  the 
proper  role  of  pheiiotlaa/lni  .-.  in  lustitu- 
taais  for  tiie  mentrdly  reiardcd  ari-cs  irom 
■lie  dripa's  parado.Nicnl  cni'.hlies.  As  Ur, 
.S'jloiritin  H,  Snyder  describe-  tiicni  in  his 
Poi.'-:.  Machii:.-,  and  the  Brvln.  llic-e  dru!;." 
a'.  !;o;  merely  i^cdati'c:-  to  fa. -c  ire  ])a.tipul 
(■.  ■e--ile=i.  h.\  |)er;=nyi.<.ti,-,  i-ithii},  ■'.  more 
pj  I  lie  point,  to  eie:c  hi-^  i.  i.-ti.Uia.r  b;-  c^seu- 
liitlly  bUldgecuiiii^  .he  p,.iec:  luto  semi- 
c'.:!--rioiise.e-,s." 

:s;.  luliest-'ed  b\  a  Geni:  ui  i  ;•■  ji;i,,l  ■.-.'.  1880 
i?''M  :ej'hii7ii.e  v.a.-  liis!  ;t-cd  e  i'  \soriii  infet- 
tiie^.  In  the  r.'iO  a  l-i-fuh  .-or.^eon  used 
an  aip  ■  ai- taniita'  torm  a-  a  jc  ee.rrative  ad- 
iMMi  I  in  aue:-tJi;.-ia.  1  i-e  ari.e  appeared  to 
.ri'daie  ai)]5rcheii-loii  wiila.e.i  la.u.-ieii  Uis- 
Ir.^'.i  1  iin ..  v.iiieJi  ;naiJe  it  |ji  .-.-iljjf  lo  use  loss 
are  tie  ia,  itiii-  !f.,.-cr,iiijj  ti'c  da  i;^er  oi 
(!•,  alii  t5>  a  ■'c-rMe-.ja-iudiKCd  "'li^'v':  Tu  I'.l.VJ 
:■  e'hiir  to:iii.  r  ii'eirpvupirviiie.  v  ,i  -  imind  to 
I'e  el'ci.iive  v.iM'  .-  -il  /opl-rcMC  .  WilhiU  IWlI 
.'■■I'.  ■ '.  r  l;ii'.- ;.-ee  iPa  dru^  oi'  (■!.•  ii  e  all  o\er 
■  oe  -.oiiri  iia'  '  I  !.■■<•■  n-x  sci. ;.  1  iphu  ;;i.i  aiHl 
•  'ii;  r  p^'lL.eic  dis'irders.  I  a  liii'-  i  ountry 
ilu'  dne..  -.■.IS  liiarkeied  h;.  Siriili  Kline  6.: 
lie'  ell    I  ,,l>o'^a  i  ei'ie-    i!lK'''r    i  ee    laaiai    nana 

''  \    <    !  :  •  ..'4  ■  '  < 

^  I    I  '  -    .   '       a;  :  \I1     -.,..■<;" 
S..O,      do/cn-      o!       Iiraiie.        arc      aclt^el-v 
pi'iT'aed     1)\     di  ni,;-eom!)ai;',     '  lieiai!     men" 
\.l'o    call    I'll     i;  "il  ii  c  I  ions    lot    Ma-    iiiintally 
ri  ■  ;Ji-fi  as    '  cU  as  menial  lio-p:.aN  and  doc- 
i       ■'    i>:ace-.    :\\     ihe    Hambui',    Slate    Schod 
.■■ui    Ho:,pi'al    ill    i'ciinsyl\aiiia-   tor  i  x.implc 
il'i      ■.i.-i'i  !■-■    la-istcl     slancs    IS,,      r.dU'iduil 
■•   /-    I"     dc'ail    men    diirin',:    a     a' e-nifinl 'i 
oe.  a  d    ill    11174.     ihe    ino.--l    ailic    ji;.f  nil  !.:- 
a.'  :.e   piouioters   were  Sai.do-/   I'oanaa.'eu  ■ 
eai  ,   luiakci'-  of  Mollaril  and  Scroitili    Merc': 
si     :p  A    U  'lirie    (Tria-,  ill,   and   Snii;!,   Kline 
A      I  re'icli      L.oKira!  1  ric  -      ( 'I  li'>:  ,i/ii.e       .'^tc'- 
■■■  ■'   ir  I. 

'thr  I'o  d  ;  'id  Uro  ;  At;  aiiui.^; . .  la  ;i  ■\-D.-\t 
la  -  .ippio\-cd  Ilicse  drUi;^  as  s..:c  a^d  eilce- 
'  c  i"  Mi'a.i'a.,  p-ychot:e  di-i  vdcrs  aod  re: - 
e  ia  oMicr.  iionj;syeliia  11  i"  (ontti.a  i,  r,-.' 
:!ic  cpic.^tiou  remains,  v.l.a.t  a.boui  an  •■■- 
■I  1' 111  iona.li/i  (1  menially  re'.ardcd  pi  r.  'i 
v.lin  is  not  p- :>clu)tic.-'  His  or  lier  ;/(c/;/,i  ~ir- 
/.••■'-  iiiay  look  like  schizojjliren.a  or  m.'ie.ta 
'I  r\:>\-  onli  tie  the  frus-raied  <ai;po.;'.., 
ol     a    ihi'i     i.io  d     trapped    ill     .j     p..  ■■.die  .;,],,  ci 

eelp, 

IV,  .'-■'.^■eii  n.  Kaiii.er.  the  t  •■  ■:  meda.!- 
■'  \-i  ■c.~  iliiceior  for  I^!a^sachu-■l  1  ■■-■  i;\c  ia- 
^1  :■  !'■  iii.is  for  Ihe  mcnlriUy  relaidad.  .s;'.- 
I'e  i.Kiblcm  iie,-  villi  the  pre-eri'oiu'j  doe- 
I  a;-^.  n;  I  iiu'  driies.  'We  hrne  a  liiuli  jnopor- 
lio  I  111  doetors  who  aren'l  very  coinpeteiii. 
a'^d  Mils  is  tiie  Inndamental  problem  '  t'o,;- 
noucnilv.  Ihe  iomates'  meclieal  rcei  rd-  aic 
i;,aa,;>iii_:lc--:.,  sa>s  Kaiiner.  v.iio  aKo  hold-  a 
n:  ■  ei';-  dcL'^ec  in  business  admi  ei-i  i  a  aai 
.'■on  ::.e  \T,.  ^aelm-clls  In  inuK-  ol  Teei.- 
■■.ol    .j>  . 

1  '.',  'I  T  ii;:^  r    vi  .\i:s   ,\\'.  .\  ■ 

■  I  ;,ii',,'  1  hcse  diipes  arc  used  a.-  -edaiivt^. 
'.ol  "hai  I  doift  know  is  v.lunhcr  tiia  e 
diii-s  are  u-ed  totally  witlioiU  iiiUiia::o!i 
Wli.ii  it  would  take  to  find  out  is  an  aric- 
iiua'e  medic,''!  stalf.  good  siipix  I'l  ,-ei^\  ie,- 
aid  a  functioning  data  system.  Bni  ■■  i  la 
!'■, o  Iit;ht   years  away  from  tiiat.^' 

At  the  prodding  of  Sen.  John  W.  Ol'cr 
chairman  of  the  state  Special  l,em.-!ati\e 
Commission  on  Mental  Retardation,  Kaiinei- 
in  1974  conducted  a  survey  of  plienoiliia/ioe 
usa;jc  in  liis  five  'schcois."  He  fouiici  llie 
drug  was  adminislcred  to  ',ij  p.-^r  ccni  i  :  all 
inmates,  wiih  a  liiuh  of  59  iitr  ceiu  and  a 
Imv  ot  20  per  ceni  amoim  the  sciaiol--  Un: 
■■.■i'hoiit  conipelcnl  matchiui,  d;aLiiG~cs  and 
Oilier  daia  dealing  with  dosaue.  rc-^poi.sc.  and 
tluiatiou  ot  drueuiiii,',  it  i;  stal  dillical;  to 
!):-iic   in.ipijrfipriale  oi-  abo-;-,  c  Or. a.   ii-,c 

the  clear  implication.  h..vM^'cr.  i,  tlao 
thri-e  is  \vic','sprc-id  drun  a'ni-e    A'   'lie  H.-n,- 


ijurg  State  Schocl  and  Hospital,  considerta 
'he  worst  In  the  stite  by  the  Ptiiriovltaiiia 
Assi_>ciatiLm  for  Retarded  Citizens,  doc'toi., 
fstjmale  tha'.  less  than  10  per  ceiu  of  thvi- 
oUO  rcsldeuts  are  psyciiotic  as  well  as  re- 
tarded. Yet  four  doctor.?  queried  about  tUeu 
IPSO  of  the  pbenoihtaziiies  repjr'-d  an  as't  i  • 
n-i;c  65  per  cell'  mill?aLiou  rale. 

One  oi  the  dod-or";  is  an  osteopath  fres^i 
from  St.  Louis  with  no  background  in  ps.\- 
ci.ialry  or  tre.itiiig  inental  deficiency,  Aji- 
oiher  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Si 
Thomas  in  the  Fhllipplne,s  who  hn!>  iie^,tr 
bten  Iiciii,-ied  by  ilie  siulc.  Anoluer  is  a,  r»?- 
tired  thoracic  surgeon  who  says.  "When  1 
mrned  65  nobody  wanud  mc.  but  1  ww 
lorluuale  enough  lo  run  inlo  'he  .sujjeriti- 
ttudeiii  here." 

A  neurosurgeon  at  the  nearby  Hiishei 
iiedical  Center  says  the  Hamberg  siiiiatio'i 
•boilitrs  the  li'ill  out  ol  me  The  state  run. 
a  kind  of  blank  check  book  for  these  drir"" 
If  the  insiiiuiiou  can  t  y,f!  more  SLaff.  it  cch 
gr;  move  drug;,  and  so  they  shower  Ihei'- 
patients  with  them." 

v\  hat  really  stirs  cri-.ii  ■•  is  the  active  drut- 
lompauy  promotion  ai  tlie.sc  uislilutioji!, 
Hambiire's  Dr.  .Antonio  Garcia  describes  the 
ueiail  mens  role  this  way:  "They  come  inio 
our  medical  library  and  e.xplain  the  advan- ■ 
lanes  iiuir  products  have  over  the  other  . 
■fiiey  talk  about  price,  how  the  drug  is  aU- 
minisrcred.  whether  you  jiisj.  have  to  give 
ore  dose  or  tour  a  day.  Sandoz  is  very  acthf 
and  pushes  Mellaril  a  loi.  They  know  a  Im 
of  our  kids  arc  on  Mellaril,  and  liiey  ci^inc 
I'liaiod  lo  remind  Us  about  it.'^ 

UtTAII.    MIN'S   I!-»FIX't.NI  I 

Ma--.ichi;.setls^  L>r.  Kanucr  s.iy.s  he  h:;^ 
"no  doubt"  that  the  detail  men's  sales  piich 
lead.-  to  "questionable"  usage.  "Ihere  is  an 
CI  hied  p'oblein  h.ere."  lie  says.  "Doetcn. 
should  not  be  getting  their  drug  iiiformalion 
lioiu  detail  men.  "  Kaiiner  .says  he  plans  lo 
ban  detail  men  from  his  liisti;ution;.  Uit  r 
ihis  year. 

K'.inner  '>iill  jr  i  no  criiicisin  from  at  lea-.' 
one  of  his  .-uperiniendcnt,-.  William  F.  Jont-s 
ai  Belchertown,  Joiies.  a  4o-yF'ar-old  former 
itcLcher  v.ilh  ad\anced  degrees  in  social, 
educational,  and  clinical  ps\ chokigy.  criti- 
cise- ii.,  eiiire  rchal ionshlp  between  do  - 
tuis  a.i.fl  diuu  companies  as  ll  aflects  ra- 
iaid'  d  people.  He  thinks  the  drug  ci.mpaiiu> 

.oc  lakuiK  ad\.intage  of  a  vulnerable  popu- 
i.ition  ■  and  ih.n.  the  medical  profe.sskiu  lui^ 

abdicated  Us  re-poiisibilii i.-s"  to  the  iii- 
-'  it  ut  iouaMxed  rci  .irded. 

'Tlie  medical  i)rofe,ssion  hiis  conceited  to 
hmiied-liceusin.:;  legislation  for  these  iiisti- 
tutious."  Jtmes  .says.  '"Jliere  is  no  monitor- 
iii)^  jjrocess,  viiiually  no  in-spr\ice  medical 
ii.-.ining.  and  tuiiil  recently  no  cousultin<;  or 
b;,ck-up  .service.  And  this  only  came  about 
when  I  ii.sed  crilical  press  rpporis  of  Belcher- 
tcwn  to  make  It  happen.  The  medical  pro- 
fi-ss'ii|i  ii.spif  w-a,:-  very  ■willing  to  'tir,'  l- 
tiack  on  Ihis  client  poptilation." 

,V    QL'l-.SrJO.''J    OF    I  iitics 

Bo'ii  Sando/;  and  Smith  Kline  A;  Fn  inii 
deiiv  that  promotlnt;  their  products  at  insU- 
Mttions  iVr  'he  retarded  rais'.s  a  qtiesiion  ot 
eliiics.  'We  tliink  that  ethical|\-  promotiiij; 
ilie-e  producis  coiUrilntte.s  to  their  proper' 
It  ■'  a.nd  iicliis  to  prevent  abuse,"  ,says  Alati 
■v\.i!  lucr.  a  ,'<iniih  Kline  A-  French  spokesman 
A'.'e  are  ethUallv  promoting  lliCse  products 
'i  :-i-d  Ol;   1  ■.belin;.;  approved   bv   the  FD.A." 

IJr.  C'rai^j  Burrcll  ol  .Sando/.  responding  in 
a  li,e-pa:-e  letter,  writes  tiial  •'no  Ihinkinu 
per-i):i  (or  onjiini/ation i  would  feel  that  it 
Is  ciiiiially  rieht  to  gi-. e  .someone  any  type 
Ol  ciicmical  merely  for  the  convenience  of 
Iho  e  looking  alter  a  chart  e  "^  the  .siate" 
Hii  Burrell  also  sees  i:o  ethical  i.sstic  con- 
■eiiiM^   current  promotion   practices. 

'We  do  not  promote  Mellaril  outside  arta.s 
\i  here  it  i.s  indicuted.  We  .see  no  conflict  with 
ethics  when  we  promoie,  where  appropiia'c 
:>  itrepara'ion  to  help  sjck  [people  bet:er  adai>' 
'■•  I'.ie  eni.  iroinncnt  in  whi'h  ihe\   musi  per- 
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force  live.  By  helping  eliminate  seU-abiLte, 
hostility,  and  excessive  aggression,  we  are 
at  least  helpli  g  the-e  deprived  patients  to 
live  and  function  better  in  the  society  la 
which  they  exist  and  to  which  ihey  are  virtti- 
«Iiy  condcntiied  to  be  able  to  coutrlbiite 
i:o"^hln^." 

Btu  13  the  sUu.itlon  hopele;:^,  or  reversible? 
One  answer  Is  developing  heie  at  Belcher- 
town.  Three  jears  ago  Benjamin  and  Vir- 
ginia Rice!,  whore  retarded  ?oti.  nobert.  is 
a  Belrhertown  inmate,  filed  a  class-action 
Federal  lawsuit  agalr  st  the  state.  They  wen 
a  con.sent  decree  that  is  now  turning  Belcher- 
town  State  School   upside  dov.n. 

The  Rlcci  V.  Greenblatt  case  (Dr.  Mil. on 
Greenblatt,  a  psychiatrist.  Is  the  former 
state  assistant  ccmnils,  ioner  for  ment.il  re- 
tardation) has  already  lorced  the  state  to 
spend  $2  G  milUori  on  "humani/!nt;"  renova- 
tion.-?, such  as  the  refurbishing  of  Euilding 
E.  BeU'hertowns  annual  budget  of  f  7  million 
got  an  additional  $5  million  for  the  hiring 
of  144  new  staff  members.  Another  *2  million 
is  going  Into  improved  community  services 
to  enable  more  residents  to  live  noninsil- 
tiitlonal  lives.  Signiflcantly,  Belthertown's 
1974  phenothia;:lne  drug-utili-atlon  rate  of 
20  per  cent  wai  the  lowest  of  the  five  state 
institutions. 

Riccl.  who  te.Hches  at  the  University  of 
Mas.sachu.setts.  now  talks  about  how  he  was 
once  part  of  the  problem.  For  years  the 
Riccis.  like  m.Tny  other  parents  of  retarded 
childran.  never  que.stloned  the  system.  Then, 
during  a  nine-month  sabb.itical  In  .Scandi- 
I'.avia  in  1971.  they  "saw  how  the  Scandi- 
navians; treated  their  retarded,  like  himiau 
beings!" 

ATT.\CK   ON'   PlirNOTHIAZlNE 

"Here  I  was  defending;  this  damn  admin- 
istration." Riccl  now  explain^  "I  thought 
the  conditions  Just  couldn't  be  that  bad. 
Then  I  began  ta  Investigate.  I  saw  cock- 
roaches .scurry  across  the  faces  of  bedridden 
rc  =  idento.  and  I  bigan  to  wonder  why  we 
didn't  practice  euthanasia — or  do  something 
right  for  a  change." 

Another,  broader  avenue  of  attack  is  com- 
ing from  the  Menial  Health  Law  Project  in 
Washington.  DC.  With  the  donated  help  of 
a  large  Washington  Uiw  firm.  Hogan  ^t  Hart- 
son,  the  group  petitioned  the  FD.^  last  Julv 
to  stop  what  it  calls  the  "dangerous,  unap- 
proved, and  yet  unwarranted  use"  of  pheno- 
tiila.''lne  heavy  tranciulllzers  in  institutions 
lor  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  FD.'V  says  it  plans  to  react  to  the  Ho- 
gaa  &  Hartson  petition  next  month.  The  pe- 
tition, prepared  by  David  S.  Tatel.  speclfl- 
ciilly  a<^ks  the  FDA  to  require  the  drtig  com- 
panies to  chan;4e  tlie  wording  In  their  pack- 
age Inserts  to  advi  e  doctors  not  to  use  these 
dru-;s  on  mentallv  retarded  persons  not  dlag- 
no<'ed  as  psychotic  Another  re^iuest  would 
strike  the  term  "disturbed  children  '  from 
the  lit  of  indicated  u.ses  for  Thorazine  and 
.Mellaril. 

PACK.\OE    INSERTS  CHALI.LNC.ED 

The  petition  also  asks  the  FDA  to  invesTi- 
gato  drug-company  promotion  of  phenothla- 
yines  at  institutions  for  the  retarded.  Drug 
companies  spend  some  SI  2  billion  a  year  for 
advcrtiaing  and  promotion,  according  to  Sci- 
esuific  American  magazine.  This  comes  to 
$4,000  a  Uo<-tor  a  year  and  is  nearly  four 
times  w'nat  the  drug  comnanios  spend  each 
\  PT  fcr  research  and  develor^ment. 

Dr  Thomas  Haves  of  the  PD.'Vs  Bureau  of 
Drua-  savs  his  a'-ency  has  aireadv  a.=  ked  S.^n- 
do:^  Phiirmaceuricals  to  modify  the  lanquai-e 
In  its  package  In.^erts  for  SerentU.  which 
as--erts  that  the  drug  Is  suitable  for  the 
trfatm^nt  of  "behavioral  nrob'ems  In  men- 
t  >1  dci'iciencv."  Haves  says  he  welcomes  the 
Koran  «:  Hart  on  netltlon  a",  ".in  oonort'initv 
to  eet  this  Issue  out  Into  an  open  forum." 

Whether  action  by  the  FDA  can  helo  solve 
the  pioblem  of  drug  abuse  is  unclear.  It  i.; 
one  possible  administrative  remedy.  But  the 
real  solution  lies  u-lth  the  doctors,  staff,  and 


adnliilstrators  of  these  Institutions,  and 
with  how  all  Americans  want  to  treat  their 
I'^cntally  retarded. 

"Wlien  there  is  an  absence  of  good  pro- 
gmniins."  says  Belchertown's  Jones,  "the 
medic?.!  people  are  put  in  the  position  of 
having  to  control  behavior.  If  the  resident 
becomes  violent,  he  can  hurt  himself  or 
other."!.  So  this  cnn  bring  on  chemical  re- 
str.iint. 

"But  the  und?rlyln5  Issue  Is  the  inacle- 
fHiac.v  of  environment,  which  mitigates 
a  raln^t  people  being  norm.al  or  human.  When 
tliere  is  no  outlet  for  exprcr.sion  and  physi- 
cal actiUtv.  people  reg^e^■>.  Then  we  u.^e  the 
drug-,  which  all  too  often  nre  JuU  B^nd- 
Alds  to  buy  us  more  tim?." 

"r.:i?.-TrciATtoN"  FOR  Retarded  CiiI^DRE^r 
The  National  Children's  Center  In  W^ash- 
hiiton.  DC.  initiated  a  "reintegration  "  proj- 
ect financed  by  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  33  lastltu- 
tlonrlized  mcut.illy  ret.^rded  children  and 
young  adul's  in  September  197:3.  The  group 
came  from  area  institutions  every  day  to 
get  s;  ecialliied  training  at  the  center.  Their 
daily  "medication"  was  either  reduced  or 
wi>hdra\%n  altogether. 

The  first  "class"  gradiL-ited  hist  Novem- 
ber. The  10  school-aged  children  nov.-  attend 
public  schools.  They  live  either  with  their 
parents  again  or  in  foster  homes  or 
.'■hortly  will  be.  All  but  2  of  the  23  young 
adults  have  full-time  jobs.  Tlie  remaining 
two  work  in  sheltered  workshops. 

"The  main  goal  of  this  project  \^as  to  talte 
the  institution  out  of  these  people  by 
retraining  them  to  be  social  humnn  beings 
again,"  says  Irwin  Frlcdmati,  the  center's 
executive  director.  "Wc  dl-scoveied  many  of 
these  kids  were  getting  heavy  dosigfs  cf 
phenothiazine  tranquilizers.  We  asked  the 
instltution.s  to  cut  down  on  the  drugs. 
During  the  first  10  days  there  was  fluctuating 
Ino-propriate  behavior.  After  a  month  they 
settled  down.  Now  they  can  go  out  into  the 
community  and  do  ihinus  nooodv  thought 
they  could  do."" 

(From    Ihe   Detroit    (Mich.),   .Suiid.iy   Xew.s. 

Mar.   16.   197.5 1 
RfTAHor.D     Given     "STBArrjArKET"     Durn 

TISAN-QLriiizER     ATTACKED     AS  A     D-.v^-'R     TO 
THorSAND.S  OF  Chtldren 

(By  Scth  Kantor) 
Washington.— A  tranquilizer  so  poten'. 
Ui.ii  experts  call  It  a  "chemical  straitjarkei" 
i.-.  being  used  to  control  thousands  of  men- 
tally retarded  children  in  state  institutions 
across  the  nation,  according  to  government 
and  private  investigators. 

In  many  cases,  the  investigator  says,  the 
drui;  known  as  phenothiazine  Is  being  dis- 
pensed in  such  heavy  doses  that  it  worsens 
both  the  mental  and  physical  conditions  of 
the  retarded. 

A  chief  consultnnt  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  says  the  powerful 
tranquilizer  frequently  is  given  to  retarded 
children  by  unqualified  staff  people  in  state- 
run  facilities  as  "a  management  tool'  to 
make  the  children  easier  to  control. 

Meanwhile,  the  Justice  Department  is  prc- 
p.irmg  to  go  to  the  federal  courts  to  fight  for 
the  mentally  retarded  who  are  forced  to  take 
the  drug— on  the  constitutional  grounds 
that   their  civil  rights  are  being  violated. 

No  figure  exists  on  how  many  children  are 
forced  to  take  the  druj.  The  only  authorita- 
tive survey  ever  made  showed  th.it  in  1970 
there  were  176.103  mentally  retarded  resi- 
dents In  the  nation's  public  wards,  with 
about  90,000  of  them  taking  phenothiazlne- 
like  drugs. 

Phenothiazine  is  not  a  trade  name  but  a 
ciTssification  of  a  powerful  drug  carefully 
prescribed  by  pyschiatrists  for  mental  111- 
nesse?,  which  can  be  controlled  or  cured. 

"Tet  these  pills  "not  only  are  being  em- 
ployed on  an  iiidlscrlmiuate  ba.sis  as  '  cJieiui- 


cal  strait  Jackets. '■  but  tiiclr  u  e  pie=;ents  seri- 
ous risk  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
Institutionalized  mentally  re'.irded  people" 
r.  team  of  private  la'.vyers  has  lold  the  FDA 
The  lawyer?,  from  Hogan  &  H^.rt^oll  a 
prestigious  Wa-.hingtou  firm,  arc  repre^ein- 
Ing  a  nonprofit  organization  known  .is  :he 
Mental  Health  Law  Project,  in  a  Cf,mpa*gn 
to  force  the  PDA  to  overhaul  re^ulatiors  on 
in'.>  u.se  of  the  drug. 

The  lav^-yers  argue  there  is  no  evidence 
tihenothlazinc  can  help  mer.tal  retardation— 
which  is  not  a  psychotic  disease  U.ice  mental 
lllncE-.-r.nd  strong  evidence  of  damage 
caused  by  prolonged,  heavy  dosage  of  the 
drug. 

S.jiac  of  that  evidence  conies  from  an 
FDA  consultant.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Sprague  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Sprague  is 
chaiim.-in  of  a  special  panel  of  national  ad- 
visers to  the  FD.\  on  clnid-iL'hUed  cini- 
problems.  ° 

Dr.  Sprague  warns  phenoiliiaiiincs  clear- 
Iv  iaipalr  the  ability  to  learn,  and  can  cat.^-j 
lon^-lerm  physical  side-elfecis. 

But  Dr.  Sprague  expresses  special  coiiccrn 
be^iuse.  "The  stalTs  of  many  of  the  (=iate) 
institutions  cantain  a  large  percentage  o: 
poorly  trnhied  indiviaials  recruitLd  from 
another  era. '" 

These  .staff  people,  -^aiU  Dr.  fcprague.  "dre 
extremely  skeptical  about  the  potcnti.u  o: 
the  mentally  retarded  to  live  a  useful,  habili- 
tated life  and  who.  thus.  be;:eve  that  cus- 
todi.^1  care  with  inaxinuim  restraint  is 
philojophirallv  tlie  most  appropriate  treat- 
ment for  retarded  individuals." 

A  large  percentage  of  the  retarded  don't 
have  the  ability  to  speak— to  complain  about 
treatment  or  the  effects  of  treatment.  That 
Is  one  reason  the  office  of  spjcial  liiigaiio:i 
li  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
D^pnrtment  is  bi'coming  involved. 

Recently,  far  instance.  U.S.  Distrl 't  Judge 
Raymond  J.  Brocleri;-k  in  Phil.idelphia 
granted  the  Justice  Department  permission 
to  enter  a  clas-,-action  suit  in  reniisylva"ia. 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the 
I'cnnhurst  State  Sciioal  a:ul  Hopital,  near 
Vulley  Forge,  by  their  families. 

Judge  Broderir-k  said  the  iVderal  civil 
ri"hn  lawyers  can  become  co-pl  lintiils  after 
the  Justice  Department  had  petliioned  that 
the  residents"  corstiiutional  rlgh-s  under  the 
14th  and  Eightli  ame-idnient^  (the  rit:lit  to  a 
tolerable  living  condition  an'i  the  piutection 
from  harm)  are  at  stake 

The  chief  litigant  is  .Mr,  Wininoii  Halcfer- 
man.  of  Morrl.-,viI!';-.  Pa.  Her  daiii-'hter.  Terri 
Lee.  21.  has  been  in  Pennhurst  si  \;e  I06G. 

In  a  pretrial  statement,  made  u"rier  oath. 
Pennhurst  Supt.  C.  Duane  Youi\tfberg  .said 
Terrl  Lee  has  b^en  cared  for  by  an  umi-eiiieci 
doctor  at  Pennhurst.  who  leconiinended  pre- 
scribed medicine  for  the  re;=ident3. 

According  t,3  the  stilt,  records  at  Petuihur,-: 
s>iov7  that  on  May  16.  1970.  Terri  Lee  re- 
quired hospitalization  and  treatment  for  an 
overdo:,e  of  a  piienoihlaxiue  drug. 

Mrs.  Haiderinan  said  her  daughter  used  lo 
he  able  to  exp/ess  herself  but  "has  stopped 
talking."  Terri  Leo  became  so  listless.  Mrs. 
Halderman  recall-;  that  o-e  time.  'I  found 
her  Iviug  on  the  floor  of  her  ward,  wliere 
thev  let  her  lay,  like  a  stuffed  animal" 

Pennhurst  was  built  between  1880  and 
1915.  The  collection  of  dreary  red-brick 
buildings  are  known  as  "the  warehouse  for 
the  r.;-tardcd,"  even  bv  Pennhur.-,i  <  f.-ustiated 
officials. 

.A  report  four  years  ago  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Welfare's  con- 
.■^truction  and  maintenancs  bureau  said 
Pennliurst  residents  were  "living  in  utter 
.squalor,  h  lused  in  tmsafe,  un^anitarv  build- 
ings." 

■•Sedative  mind-altering  drugs  are  iidmiii- 
isiercjd  to  residents,  not  for  the  parpose  of 
treatment,  but  solely  for  their  ma-iagemeat 
and  control,  and  for  the  converience  of  staff," 
according  to  the  .suit.  "The^e  dm  , ,  are  often 
administered  over  the  objections  of  the  resi- 
Ueats  and  or  their  parents." 
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Ho.srir.M-  UbES  Large  Doses  of  rRA.Neuii.t.'- 
Ejis  —  Ditvcs  C07n"T!:oi.  Rir.\rnTn  in  .Mis- 
sis>ir:'i  CE.VTFR 

(By  Selli  Knntori 
WHiima.i).  Miss,   —  The  sreiu-    n 'tr.iijlc 
louditions  eiicomitcrftl   by  Charles  Diekeus 
ill  ISiili  centiu-y  England— cluldren   ijcusiiiu 
ni  the  streets  or  -iltln^  vafuntl>   ii;  :iii  o.ei- 
..nov  decl   i^vliim   heavilv  drnt^ued 

Bill  lhe.^t(ir,\  is  liapi'Cli:ii!.;  nir,>.  iii  R,i;n.i:i 
Cinai!.\.  Mi->  .  v.here  KVl  re:  ui.  r.'.,^  o\  Hie 
>tnte-nin  Central  '.li--i--ippt  Retaitla'inu 
Center  spend  their  dais  beiniiti  .i  biiibetl- 
wire  fence,  witii  little  or  iii<  l-i^pe  oi  ei; 
In  ing  anywhere  cl.se. 

Powerliil  iraiunii'; 'CI  -  ■,•:<■  b.iurliii  (.i;  iii 
large  dosa-e-  to  Hie  iiuMiianv  re'  nded  cdn- 
fitied  at  Ccnlr.tl.  In  icii  l,-.-^l:e  ni>\v  belore  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  .Xtlmiiiist  ration,  expert. 
say  the^o  traiuiuili.'er-,  '-.nown  n^  psyeiin- 
tropic  dni-;^,  cmild  be  nu' ntally  and  phy.-ie- 
nliy  liainuul   to  tlie  retaided  if  misused. 

A  suit  liled  in  Ledivil  Court  last  mouth 
charges  that  unskilled  attendants  and  even 
mentally  retarded  ptuients  hand  out  the 
capsules  eiintaauii;.;  tile  e  ilfe.'.;.;  drills  to 
lesideuls    at    Cenlial 

Miss  Irina  David,  eluei  mu^e  at  Ceiurnl. 
told  The  Detroit  News  she  ^an  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  Ih.u  uiinates  tlieniselves 
are  doling  out  diiigs  "at  night,  wlieii  I'm 
IK'!    around." 

Dr.  Judy  Parl.cr.  Centr.il's  medical  chrei-- 
tor.  said  some  ol  t!ie  cliikiien  "are  on  very 
liith  dosage.,"  o;  I'ue  iiei.-iM  ialle  hirniliil 
drug. 

Centr.'il  has  a  vrr\  sinall  ^  tall',  ai'cordli--; 
to  its  own  records,  and  Di',  I'.irker  indicated 
that  tiie  druLs  are  u.-efid  control  devices 
since  "nianv  of  tiid-e  1  i  re  lia'.e  explosive 
behavior  problems  " 

But  Dr.  Paul  Coi'er.  1) 'lii  '.'es  imuiitious  at 
Central  at;i;ra\ate  tbcse  problems. 

.■\nd  lie  Is  in  a  iJi'^iuuii  to  know  He  i, 
I'lreetoi'  (>f  retardation  lor  tiie  Mis  is-ijiiii 
i:)cpan  tiieiii  of  Mental  Health. 

Dr.  Cot  ten  says  CeiUra!  is  "no  nirn'e  tl.an 
a  wareliouse.  .Anyone  ^vl,o  visits  Central  .'iiid 
sa.vs  it's  a  decent  jiti  ee  |.i  ine  i    either  blind 


ad- 


II II '.J   duriim    the 

Ross    Barnett.    as    a 

iial!>  retarded  bl.icks 

that   time    that 


or  stupid." 

Central  v.-',-  bi  ili  it 
ininistration  ot  Guv, 
holding  faeility  for  lue 
Its  construction  meant 
blacks  would  not  be  iiue.i'a.ted  Into  the  state 
sch(x<l  ai  Ellisville 
Klilsvile.  in  soiii  liei.i  Mi-sissipj)i,  Is  42 
1.  but  has  n  gentle 
highly  aii\aiieei.l 
eiiii'es    loi'    ihe    niei!- 


vears  older  than  Cent. 
Cimpits  setting  and  iire>\  icU 


livine    and    tralnii  ,. 
ti'llv  retarded. 

B'.  iiu'.v  1  );•■  V  !-!• 
N  I'l)  to  4'  pei-ei'i.t, 
(liftrlnr.    C.     B,     .Vol>h 

'ii — IKI    miles 


'     ii'sident     pupuUitlon 

I'eeording   to  Central's 

,   who   has   a   retarded 

t'uc  Ellisville  facility. 

Noblin    because    ;  dnrnistrr.tor   of    Central 
last    stimmer.    lli-    i-    a    forir.er 
retve.icl   tii'c  oquipme.  t    t.ed 
tieiree  in  ai;riculi  tu'c 

Neither  Noblin  I'oi-  ;ii!,\(ji,o  else  in  th.c  Mis- 
sissiijpi  Depar  inent  of  Mental  Health  is  able 
to  sav  viiai  Ce'i'r^.rs  eiurert  operntliii; 
budget   is. 

Central  has  been 
I  earby  Mississippi  .- 
t'aorities  insist  "11  v 
provide  a  iireat.di  ■.\  i 
operation. 

As  ii  result.  :■.  <  un^ 
facilities,  issued  Jan 
-I'ow.s  41  proleelj 


sale-man   of 
:ot    his  college 


1"  del'    eoiitrul    of    the 

lu'e    Hospital    and    nu- 

•nld   be   imjjos^ible"  to 

O:    eosj,   f, ,1-   Cent '-al's 


trill  'ion   report   (ni   now 
ir.  I'lV,";,  by  Dr.  Co'  ten. 
.      .  ru.islu-d  c  r  in  Ibe  v.orlis  at 

Ellisville.  compared  to  oi.c  completed  at  Ceu- 
t-al— nev.  atlininlst!'ati\e  iiitarters  for  Noblin 
Hesidents  at  Central  li\e  iu  in  I>a.rracks- 
si.vle.  one-story  brick  buildliiij-  in  a  treeles^ 
foiiipound  surroinuUd  by  a  hi-  i  evttoic 
't",ee.  topped  v.ith  Vi.-iriH  d  \.  ire 
A  M-ltor  at  Cei.tral  .s  '.ipjii'.  .uiied  by  ^.-hil- 


tlien  roaniiiig  a  street  v.ithin  ti.e  i-onindu'.d. 
beL'gir.g  for  money  and  cigarets 

Inside  tl'.e  barracks  are  rows  oi  ineial  lots. 
elo.-e  together.  Walls  and  flooi's  :.ie  b.ue  v.'m- 
do'.'.s  are  unadorned. 

There  is  a  striking  similarits  between  tlic -e 
"doimitorics"  and  (lop  hotises  four.d  on  big- 
elty  s'.iid  rows. 

A  basic  diUerer.ee  is.  as  pointed  out  by 
Miss  David,  director  of  mirsing  ter-.  ices  and 
lesidenlial  e.'ire.  "there  is  very  little  tun  o'.er 
here.  I'd  say  half  the  pojin!..!  lo.;  luis  be(-n 
here  at  least  since  1904." 

'I'l'.e  person  in  eliaiue  of  e:,'  ii  of  il.e.se  bar- 
ra.l-.s  is  paid  tlie  U.H.  iiiiniin.ii;'  '.'  ;i'.,e.  v.hieh 
ecnit's  to  SiHo  a  wecU'. 

Put  another  wa\ ,  a  "lie.usc  iku'ihi'  is  paid 
;d)ot:t  SI  a  week  lor  each  le-ident  in  t  !.e 
d  'rinifor>' 

.A  ',isii(.i'  sees  many  resident-  si.tmtt  as  i; 
i.e.;  ily  driigged  on  their  beds  in  inid-aiter- 
1  (.OI  .  An  old  movie  drones  cmi  across  tiio 
SI  reel!  o:  a  TV  .set  in  a  corner. 

'1  iie  residents  sttire  vacantly,  not  neces-ai- 
il.'v'  at  the  movie. 

Miss  David  expresses  coiieern  about  the 
way  drugs  may  or  may  not  be  adminisrered. 
She  said  tmtaken  dniLS  "ure  ((umd  on  the 
floors  and  swept  up.  " 

On  the  other  hand,  one  resirleiit  uas  laVKii 
to  a  ho.spital.  the  victim  of  "excessive  and 
unwarranted  drugs."  according  to  a  suit  filed 
last  month  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Jackson. 
The  suit  is  a  class  action  filed  on  behalf  of 
all  Central  residents,  charging  that  tiieir 
constitutional  civil  rights  are  being  violated 
It  is  not  a  racial  issue,  but  concentrates 
on  tlie  rights  of  the  retarded  to  "lead  more 
useful  and  meaningful  lives." 

Chief  sponsor  of  the  suit  is  the  Cldldren's 
Defense  Fund,  a  nonprofit  legal  action  gi.nip 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Noblin  doesn't  see  where  a  Ur^vsuit  "'.'.ill 
do  anybody  any  good."  He  said  Mississippi 
would  be  better  off  if  mor.ey  paid  to  lawvers 
were  to  "go  instead  into  a  lobbying  effort  to 
get  the  state  legisla.ture  to  improve  eo:  di- 
tioi.s"  at  Central. 
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Usi;    of    Sedativis    o.n-     ,\!:>i>'.'. 

n\  HRPED    IN    State    Insiiu- ii-.-.s 

(By  Seth  Kantor ( 

Cu\Miu,r!t.  Ga.— The  U.S.  Foi  d  atid  Dnm 
.\dniinistration  (FDA)  is  under  prcs'-ure  — 
ituluding  a  threat  of  court  action— to  crack 
down  on  allegedly  reckless  use-  of  powerfui 
and  potentially  dangerous  sedatives  to  con- 
trol many  of  the  nation's  mentally  r<  t.ucled 
in  state  institutions. 

So  far  the  federal  agency  is  resi-ting  i:.e 
pressure.  A  top  FDA  official.  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Hayes,  .says  the  drui^',  can  be  \'-K-a  desinie 
"possible  hazards. " 

Im.iilved  are  the  retarded  — tiiousands  of 
ehildren  among  them — held  in  public  wards 
iieress  tlie  United  States,  according  \.<)  Dr. 
Janie-  D.  Clements-,  a  pediatrician. 

Dr.  Clements  is  on  the  board  of  tin-i,.,-, 
of  the  Mental  Health  Law  Project,  a  non- 
profit ptiblic-inlerest  group  in  Wa.shinuton. 
\ehicli  has  been  pleading  with  tlie  FD.A  since 
last  July  to  restrict  the  use  of  beiiavif.i- 
modtfying  drugs,  such  a.',  phcnothia.-'ines.  on 
the  retarded. 

Dr.  Clements  knows  fa-st-hand  about  the 
diii'_'  problem  in  his  dual  roles  as  president 
of  the  prestigious  American  Association  on 
Meittal  Deficiency  and  as  director  ot  p.  state 
iiisiituiion.  the  Georgia  Retardation  Centei, 
in   tills  Atlanta  suburb. 

.\t  tiie  Georgia  center  ,nn  e.\i>eri!iie  ,t  is 
iincif!'  way  among  the  severely  retarded 
limed  at  showing  that  a  reduction  in  druu 
usage  could  help  the  afT.ictod  adapt  better 
to  t'.'e  outside  world. 

Pi-  Clf-ineiits  frequently  is  ;,-^,,  u  ,.,  n  mi-h 
exj.i'ir  testimony  in  court  ca-e-,  iu'-o!\ii'j; 
tie  (.111  .ation  of  public  retiirdf.tii  n  trcaiui.in 
eeu'ei-  i.i  oll.er  s(;,tes,  .i.d  'a-'  reiioii--  otten 


hndiug    poieiu.    iianquili/m;^    dru.s    "overly 
prescribed  and  potTly  sipi-rvised  " 

Tlie  end  result  is  detrimental  to  the  re- 
taided, whose  chances  of  ever  getting  out 
or  the  institutions  decrease  the  more  they 
are  loaded  tip  with  strong  pills,  according  to 
Dr.  rien.ents  and  other  expert >;. 

Some  ot  thc-ie  behavior-modifying  pills  are 
eaosing  blood  and  liver  diseases,  as  well  n.s 
ac<  Idcn' -producing  drow.siness.  Dr  Clements 
hits  louiid. 

He  also  cites  cases  of  the  mentally  retarded 
"l»nig  overdosed  without  shoving  signs  ol 
il."  Ic'.idiin:  to  ;iotPnti.il  long-term  proolems 
i'  r   I  hem. 

..\iKl  Dr.  Clements  says  he  lias  found  tl.'e 
hiiihe.  t  use  of  the  heliavior-modifying  dnig.s 
in  public  institutions  where  staffs  are  lim- 
ited in  nuii>bers  and  in  training. 

But  the  FDA's  Dr.  Ha.es  does  not  agree 
that  phcnothiaijines  and  other  major  tran- 
quili/ers  aie  filled  with  the  e\  Us  that  Dr 
Clements  luts  found.  Di',  Hayes  heads  the 
FD--\  till  It  that  oversees  tliese  potent  drugs 
III  11  document  circulated  privtiteh-  last 
n.oniii  within  the  FDA,  Dr.  Hayes  said  he 
would  reject  a  plea  by  the  Mental  He.alih 
La'v'.'  Project  that  only  fuily  licensed  phy.-i- 
eia.  s  bi'  allowed  to  prescribe  the  powerful 
diiiu.-  in  slate  institutions. 

Dr.  Hayes  also  refused  to  go  along  with 
il.c  Project's  request  that  lite  use  of  plieno- 
iniazlne  treatment  oiti weighs  the  possible 
niii//le  fi^r  the  retarded. 

Ins'ead.  Dr.  Haye.s  said  he  wi.uld  ei.doisi- 
iuiriiiued  use  of  the  drugs  "if  the  physician 
determines  tliat  llic  necessity  for  pheno- 
thiazine treatmei  t  outweighs  the  pos-ible 
lia/ards." 

Unless  the  1-D.\  decides  to  impose  toughej 
re-trictiou-,  Dr.  Clements  is  predicting  ny.c 
•111' I  the  issue  will  go  to  federal  court. 

Dr.  Clements  jmds  that  most  of  the  public 
m.st  iiulions  he  evaluates  are  using  the  strong 
drug.--  en  from  40  to  50  percent  of  the  ici- 
denls. 

'I'iie  \.ori-t  case  of  drug  abii-e  he  louod 
was  in  a  state  retardation  center  at  Cam- 
bridge. Minn.,  two  years  ago.  Nearly  90  per- 
cent  01  the  residents  in  .he  Miiinesola  facil- 
ity were  being  controlled  b\  stupefying  tran- 
quilizers, .'■(ccording  to  Dr.  Clements. 

As    a    result,    a    federal    jud^e    ruled    thai 
medieaiion    being    doled    (ut    at    Cambrldg*- 
const jtuted  ''cruel  and  tnuisii;i!  punishmem 
lor  the  residents. 

In  ilie  Georgia  center  direetod  bv  D: 
Cleriients.  2H  percent  of  the  residents  are  on 
:ui-.;or  l  ranquilii-ers.  id.-  records  show.  Tie 
oljject  at  tiie  center  is  tu  return  as  maii> 
nrojierly  trained  indi\iduais  as  possible  iroin 
■he  institution  to  comnntnitv  life  each  year 
Dr,  Clemen's  estimates  id-  center  is  run- 
I  i;-:_    11   50   percent    liirno\er   nue   in    1975 

■Ill's  ccni!)..ris  to  a  '  vutn.illy  /-ero"  turu- 
o-er  rate  ai  the  Missi^-ippi  Retardation 
t't'ier.  also  a  state  insiiiittion.  Central':- 
medleal  director.  Dr.  Judy  Parker,  .sn^s  there 
are  "very  high  dosages"  of  the  major  tran- 
quilizers beii!'.;  administered. 

But  she  reluses  to  say  what  percent.iLe  oi 
Centr.il'.s  residents  are  on  tlie  strong  drugs- 
on  advice,  she  .savs,  of  the  state  rttorne\ 
;..encral's  otiiee  in  MissLssippi. 

Tiie  Georgia  center  has  three  staff  peoplr 
;.  r  e'.ery  rc-idcn;.  while  at  Central  the  ra*M« 
i-   exactly    tlic   opposite. 

Critics  of  the  "phenothiazine  approach" 
'o  dealing  with  the  mentally  retarded  .say 
that  the  drug  problem  can  be  iiiodified  with 
Hi  me"'   spent   cm   stafi'. 

Slut'  menibe!:,  on  Coti.ige  17  at  the 
Geo.'.  ::,  renter  directed  by  Dr.  Clement.*-. 
are  ill  their  .-cvenlli  week  of  an  experiniem 
I'l  I  lit  do'.vn  ou.  drug  u.se. 

C'oi.age  17  i-  a  grim  plai-e.  Tliere  pre  fin 
M'erely  retarded  and  hyueractive  resident.s 
luing  behind  loc'.ied  dcK^irs  in  th.p  buildini;- 
80  percent  of  them  less  than  18  years  old. 

Despite  the  center's  well-appointed  campus 
."■etliiu,  and  its  relafitely  Ir w  rate  of  dru'j 
11  e.  tin  oi  'he  Co'tpge  i7-.s  fjo  .roublcd  sttt- 
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dcatb— their  primary  mlr,slons  are  to  learu 
'o  sit  ill  a  chair  or  to  roUow  a  bailie  set  of 
i.ist ructions— are  on  heavy  driig.s. 

The  drug.s  are  being  cut  down  selectively 
111  a  highly  controlled  experiment.  A  pre- 
Uuii.iary  huding,  in  o' e  ca::e.  Is  that  one 
bny  IS  showhig  tha  ability  to  learn  more 
la  recent  weeks.  sli;ce  hii  phenoihlazaie 
ration  has  been  cti*. 

Fcr  hUn  ihere  may  yel  be  a  chance  to  reach 
lUf  fif  the  ^oal.s  e.-cpressed  i;i  a  bill  of  rights 
lor  the  retarded  on  Dr.  Cleinenis'  office  wall 

Ai.d  that  U  the  right  to  treatment  in  the 
)ea-.t  restrictive  environment" — a  chance  t-j 
lii."*'.!^  be "hd   ri.::-.  lo    it 


ADDITIOX-'.L  ST\TEMc~KTS 


Rf.POFiT    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
THE     BUDGET     ON     THE     VIEWS 

OF  THE  committe::  ox  APPRO- 
rniATioNs 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pio.^idfiU.  on 
March  15.  1975,  pur.suani  to  section  301 
of  the  Bud.uet  Control  Act,  the  Senate 
Conimittec  on  Appropriation.s  iran.-inii- 
ted  its  tar;4et  ceihngs  on  e-xtiendiiure-^ 
for  fiscal  1976  to  tiie  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Bud-et. 

The  1:5  .--ubcoininittee.-^  of  f'le  Appio- 
priations  Committee  recommended  a 
proijosed  ceihng  '.vhich  w  ill  add  $4.7  bii- 
lioa  in  new  oblij^ational  autlioriiy — 
increasing,'  ihe  S385.8  billion  .'•ousht  by 
tiie  administration  to  S390.5  billion. 

In  terms  of  actual  outlays.  Federal 
spending,'  in  fiscal  1975  v.ould  be  in- 
creased S6.7  bilhon— from  aljout  $349.4 
billion  to  S356.1  billion. 

It  is  only  with  the  greatest  rehictance 
tiiai  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  tentatively  recomment'ed  an  overall 
increa.se  in  budget  authority  of  this  ma?:- 
nitude.  The  primary  rea.son  for  the  Com- 
mittee, upon  recommendation  of  Its  re- 
spective subcommittees,  taking  such  a 
step,  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  tlie  im- 
pact of  the  economic  crisis  confronting 
the  Nation. 

The  larr;e.-t  increa.^es  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare— an  in- 
crease of  $5.3  bilhon  in  budget  author- 
ity—and the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tiu-e  and  Related  Agencie.s — an  increa.-,e 
of  $3  billion  in  budyet  authority. 

Programs  financed  by  these  appropri- 
ations are  desiqrned  lo  deal  with  the 
effects  of  the  economic  di.^Iocations  cur- 
rently beincf  experienced.  Increased  un- 
employment benefits,  and  a  boost  in 
financing  for  the  food  stamp  program 
are  among  the  major  anlirece.'-i^ion  initi- 
atives contained  m  these  tv,  o  appropri- 
ations. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  tha:  tlie  Defen.-e 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
IS  tiie  only  subcommittee  undertaking 
a  si-nificant  budget  reduction.  It  has 
recommended  a  target  ceiling  of  $92.8 
biUion  in  budget  authority — a  reduction 
of  S5  billion  below  the  administration 
request. 

Althou-ii  tnore  ha^  been  much  talk  of 
further  cuts  in  defence  spending,  it  Ls 
the  judgment  of  the  subcommittee  that 
this  is  the  absolute  maximum  reduction 


that  can  be  made  in  defense  spending 
consistent  with  present  national  secu- 
rity requirements  and  the  prevailini; 
atmosphere  of  international  tensions.  It 
will  be  ditEcult.  Mr.  President,  to  achieve 
even  this  cut  considering  the  pressure 
upon  the  defense  budget,  and  we  may 
well  have  to  appropriate  the  budget  fig- 
ure in  lishc  of  the  rapidly  developing 
internalicnal  crisLs. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  Congie.ss 
has  cut  the  admuiistrntion's  total  budget 
by  S15.3  billion  in  regular  appropriations 
bill;,.  Of  this  total  reduction,  $13.7  bil- 
lion or  89.7  percciit,  va^  slaslied  from 
the  defe.tse  budget  while  only  $1.6  bil- 
lion, or  10.3  percent,  of  the  total  was 
cut  from  regular  appropriations  bills  for 
all  other  Government  agencies  and 
dejjaitments. 

Mr.  President,  this  trend  toward  dis- 
'..'lOiJortionate  cut-s  in  defense  spending 
cannot  be  continued  without  seriously 
impairing  our  military  readiness.  The 
temptation  to  force  only  one  segment  ot 
llie  national  budget  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  reducing  expenditures  or  re- 
ordering priorities  mu.^t  be  halted.  The 
biuden  of  reordered  pnunties  and  re- 
duced spending  should  be  borne  equitably 
by  all  sectors  of  the  budcet  and  Govern- 
n:fnt  agencies  and  not  by  deten.-~e  alone. 

I  n.-k  unanimous  consent  tliat  a  letter 
tn  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  a  reiiort  gi\ing  full 
details  on  the  proposed  ceilings  set  by  thf 
Committee  on  Appropriations  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  tliis  point. 

There  being  no  objection.  t!ie  material 
WPS  ordered  to  be  r'rinted  in  the  Rtt  onn, 
as  follows: 

U  S     .SlN.^TE. 

Wu.^hinglon.  DC.  Murch  U.  1973 
Ho:..   Edmund  S.   Mi'skif. 
V  S    Senate. 
\Va^>-  tnc/ton,   D  C 

DK.*a  Sen.mor  MiviKir:  i^.iire  I  became 
C':;.ilrman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propri.itions  three  ye.irs  ago,  it  ha.s  been  the 
Commltiee'.s  practice  to  Cbtublibh  target 
ceilings  on  tlie  appropriation.s  bilU  which 
■  •ome  before  eaf  h  of  ovir  subcoinmittee.s.  Thoe 
."Pilings  have  proven  to  be  helpfiu  to  the 
Senate  in  its  elTorts  to  brlnu;  spending  pro- 
po.rals  more  i:i  line  with  t!:e  li^c  il  rcaluit.s 
faring  our  Government. 

Thl.s  ye.ir.  pvirsu.int  to  Section  .301  of  tlie 
Budget  Control  Act.  our  ceilnips  are  beiiiK 
reported  formallv  to  the  Conimltiee  on  the 
rjiidcct  a-,  part  of  the  new  bac:get  coutr.il 
pro(.e.>.-. 

For  FY  197d,  the  budget  request  lor  pro- 
visicn  of  current  budget  authoritv  in  appro- 
priations bills  is  «236  8  bUluai.  Our  Com- 
mittee recommends  at  thi.s  prcMminary  .st  ige 
an  increase  of  *4  7  billion  above  tlie  budget. 
The  largest  increa.sc.-,  are  attributable  to  Uie 
Subcommiiiee  on  I^bor,  HEW  (iiicrea.se  ol 
$5  3  billion  and  the  Subcommutce  on  Agri- 
culture and  Related  Agencies  (increase  ol 
$:l  0  billion).  .Seven  Subcommittees  recom- 
mended budget  authority  targets  above  the 
inidget.  four  S'.ibconinntteos  are  under  the 
budget,  and  the  remaining-  two  are  teiuiuivflv 
at  the  request  level. 

You  -should  know  tiiat  it  is  wi; b  great  re- 
luctance- that  the  Committee  on  Appropn  i- 
tions  tentatively  recommends  overall  .in 
mcrea-se  oi  $4.7  billion  in  budtet  authoritv 
over  the  Presldent'.s  Budge' .  A.-;  we  eo  tiirough 
the  review  of  line-item  approprlatloi:.s.  I  hope 
tliat   ne  cui  rcdoro  .some  of  -.hese  iiKrea-es, 


/  J 

but  we  will  not  know  tintll  the  comprehei- 
.~i\e  process  of  evaluating  each  appropri.ifion 
i    completed. 

A.-;  Chairman  of  t!-.e  Dor?nsp  Subcommittee 
I  am  especially  concerned  tiiat  the  Coi^mit- 
tee's  reconimcadatioJi  on  Nationul  Dcfen  e 
.s:.cnding  may  be  mi.sinterprerjd  by  those  not 
i  imlliar  with  oui-  Commute  &  recent  aciioi  ■ 
As  explained  more  fully  In  the  defense  sco- 
Tion  of  this  report,  almo.^t  9(1  ,  of  the  rediic- 
lions  made  by  tlie  Congrcs  in  budget  re- 
«ine^.ts  over  the  past  three  }ear.s  l.ave  been 
taken  out  of  the  Delcn.se  Department.  I  cio 
not  behsve  that  this  trend  of  uisprojioriiou- 
ate  budget  cuts  can  bo  CuntmueJ  wiihcui 
impairing  our  deien.se  readiness.  Fr..nkly  i 
am  nut  at  all  sure  that  we  can  p:ude!it;> 
rut  S3  billion  from  this  years  request  for 
National  defense,  but  we  will,  a.s  demoii- 
-» rated  by  our  aciions  over  the  pa.st  three 
ye.irs,  make  «\try  effort  to  hold  defence 
.-pending  down  to  tlie  lowest  acceptable  Irvei 

With  kUide.st  personal  regards,  I  aiii. 
s'i!»'-erely  yours. 

JoH^t  L.  M.'Clii.lan, 

ClLainih.it. 

Ptport  to  r»r  Committi  f.  om  ihi.  Biiii.tr  on 
iHF  Views  op  the  CoMMiTTrr:  o.x  .-^ppro- 
i'!!T,>TroNs.  U.S.  Sknate.  St'B.Mmro  Pc'psr- 

ANr  TO   SrCTION   iJOl    OK  THE   CoNCRKSftlo.NAI 

Bi  DGFT  Act  or  1<)74,  on  thk  Binctr  Pr.i- 
r.iSLn  FOR  Frsc.\L  Y[  Mt    I'.H'i 
INTROtJIc  rioN 

Ihe  Conmutiee  on  Appropri.it!oii.s  subinir; 
the  foUowlug  report  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Budgrt  in  accordanre  witli  Section  301(c) 
nl  the  Cungres-iOii.iI  Budget  A.-t  of  K)74.  The 
n  port  presents: 

1.  Tne  .separate  rcci  tii:npiid.i.tloiis  of  the 
tiiiru'en  Mibconirniltees  for  target  ceiliiif; 
oa  budget  autiiority  .aid  outlays  under  their 
it-.-iu'ctive  juiisd:ct;:Mi=:.  acccmpauled  by  a 
narrative  e.\plalniiig  divergences  betwee;; 
Committee  reoommeiid.i'ioiis  and  tlie  Presi- 
dent's request; 

2.  Remarks  on  funding  for  the  transition 
quarter  of  July  1.  1976.  through  Septeiii- 
berao,  197(); 

3.  Recumiiiendations  for  total  budget  .m- 
thority  and  outlays  by  budget  functional 
classlticatlon:  and 

4.  A  recommendation  for  the  a;'i;reg»te 
federal  spending  level  for  1976. 

The  contcnt,s  of  this  report  are  con.-,ist£ut 
with  a  Conmiittee  practice  recently  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Chairm.ui  to  have  its  subcom- 
mittees set  budget  authoritv  and  outlay 
targets  prior  to  detailed  analv.,is  of  the  ap- 
propriations bills. 

This  procedure,  vihich  seems  to  h..\e 
'V. irked  well  for  the  past  two  years,  en.ibled 
the  Coin:nittee  to  establish  Committee-wide 
spending  objectives  early  m  the  year  and 
then  evaluuTe  such  subcomnilttee'.s  efforts  nt 
meeting  these  objectives  as  their  anpropna- 
»io!;s  bill-s  were  brought  before  the  full  Com- 
mittee for  action. 

The  Committee  is  pleased  to  report  this 
information  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  tru.,t  that  it  will  be  useful  in  the  process 
of  formulating  a  Goveriiinpiit-wide  concur- 
rcn'  .spendi.ig  resolution. 

I 'J7(i  111  UCLr  l-.\RGETSbY  SIT'  o.\i  .MITTEE 
SlillCTUKt 

Tills  section  of  the  report  coiiiaius  a  table 
displaying  the  recommended  budget  author- 
ity and  outlay  i;irgets  for  eacli  subcommittee. 
These  targets  provide  the  subcommittees' 
best  present  estim.ite  of  the  totals  derived 
from  aggregating  their  recommendations  for 
funding  every  line  item  in  their  pending  ap- 
propriations bills.  The  subcommittees'  nar- 
rative reports,  which  accompany  the  charts, 
e.xplain  any  Increases  or  decreases  in  tlieir 
t  trgets  from  the  President's  budget  to  pro- 
\Ide  a  rationale  for  such  dilTercnces. 
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TABLE  I      COMMITTEE  ON  .APPROPRIATIONS,  SUBCOM^':lTTrF  P.iDr.''T  T'RnrTS  F^.R  :?76 

|ln  millions  of  doll:r:| 


872: 


Siiltromniitlf-e  nnil  chri'iman 


Apilculture  ?<'<i  Rel.iled  Ajjeiities  (McGee). 

Oeleiiie  (^■cClella^) 

District  ot  Cdlunibia  (Chiles). 

Foreii'ii  Oper.itions  (liiouye),.  . . .. 

HUD-intleteiuletit  Apeiicies  (Ptoxnnre) 

Irletioi  ?n'i  Rel.ited  Agencies  (Byrd; 

Labor-HEW  (MsRnusoii)  .      

LegAl.itiue  (Hollincs)    .  ..^..... 

Militjry  Construction  (Manslitlil) . 

Pubhc  Works  (Stemiis)  ..   

StdlP.  Justice  (Pastorc) 

Tr<ci'|iOit.it;on  (Bayh)  .     . .. 

T.f.t'.uiv  (Moi;toya)  .   . 


Budget  authoril;,  Outlays 

1976reqiJt;l  19"G  target  Difference  I97E  renuesl  1975  target  Dilterence 


11,076.9 

'  97,  797. 8 

507.8 

4.942.6 

51,179.0 

4,  025.  3 

39,  226.  3 

836.0 

4,109.0 

7,057.5 

5,645.7 

"4,125.9 

Total 


6,  253.  7 


236,  783. 5 


14 

027 

? 

92 

797 

8 

507,8 

-4 

942.6 

bl 

416.0 

4 

045 

3 

;i 

519 

"1 

817 

3 

3 

884 

0 

7 

723 

.T 

6 

395 

7 

4 

225. 

9 

b 

199 

2 

2!1 

■^OI. 

6 

-T  2. 950. 3 

9.733.8 

12.D8S.8 

-  2.  •'12.  0 

-5,000.0 

86,669.5 

84,639.7 

-1.969  8 

0 

507.0 

5B7.0 

0 

0 

5.  557.  7 

5.  557. 7 

0 

-f  237.0 

30, 198. 8 

30.  408  9 

-f210. 1 

-■<-  20.  0 

4  168.6 

4.173.0 

-1-4  4 

5,  293.  0 

43  064  2 

46.  593.  2 

4  3,529.0 

-18.7 

88-  7 

870.6 

-14.1 

-225.0 

r,961.2 

2.813.2 

-143  0 

-(-666.  0 

6.  820  n 

'  7,  332  0 

-■532.0 

4  750.0 

6,  182,  0 

'  7.  406,  0 

-i-1.  224.0 

-:  100  0 

10,270.5 

11.270  5 

-t  1.  000.  0 

-54.5 

6,058.9 

6,  007. 1 

-51.8 

-f  4,718.1 

212,996.9 

'  219, 664. 7 

«  4-6,  667,  B 

>  Includes  certain  appropriations  to  liquidate  cuntract. authority  for 
tenante." 

'  The  committee  ni.iv  make  major  ?  ^ju-iliiiMii-:  in  this  iigi.re  ?<:■  i  e  •  i 
ei;;n  Assistance  AiiiJluprwIions  Arl.  , 

■  ttcluric!  advdiico  apiiiopintipn.v 


'OpeialiiHir   a:i.l  rh.ii,i- 
l'i)?i.l  cf  ih-  197'  Fui- 


1  l"clu:''-=,  ill  poet  of  Emergency  Errployment  Appropriations  fret. 

"  Exckidei  arivance  nppropriatrrms  for  METRO  ronstruclion. 

■  UndcrestiiPcied  ■•!'■.  t  only  partiM  i.npat;  or  the  Emergent,  Emplftymeiit  Appioprialicn;  A.  t 

1    i,.ciuJe,l 


.-Igrli-uUurc  unci  rrhitid  uc/ciuii^y 
The  Subcommittee  recoinmends  that  the 
1J76  tarj,ets  for  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  be  revLsed  upward  from  those  pro- 
po.sed  in  the  President's  request.  The  target 
for  new  budget  authority  is  tentatively  set 
at  .S14.027  million,  which  is  .t2.950  million 
iitoie  tliait  the  Presidents  request.  Of  this 
?2.'i.'iO  million  increa-e.  approximately  .'=(2.500 
m'Uioii  represents  an  increa.se  in  the  Food 
.Stamp  Program  over  the  Presidents  request, 
v.hich  the  subcommittee  believes  was  based 
till  iinrealistically  lov.-  levels  of  food  stamp 
usaue.  particularly  in  the  light  of  worsening 
economic  co.iditions.  The  balance  of  the  pro- 
jected increa.ses  forecasts  the  following  In- 
creases over  the  President's  request:  $140 
million  for  Special  Milk  Program.  $190  mil- 
llcn  for  the  Agriculture  Conservation  Pro- 
gram, .i22  million  in  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion, $15  million  in  Forestry  Incentives,  and 
the  remaiinng  $GG  million  in  eight  other 
pro;4rams. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  tliai  the 
taiget  for  otitlays  be  set  at  iiil2,086  million, 
which  is  $2,352  million  more  than  the  Piesi- 
denfs  request.  This  amovint  represents  an 
outlay  increa.se  of  $2.1  billion  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  $140  million  in  the  Special 
Milk  Prograsn.  $35  million  in  the  Agrlctilture 
Conservation  Program,  $22  million  in  Com- 
modity Distribution,  $3  million  in  Forestry 
Incentives,  and  the  rem.iiiii.in;  $30  million  in 
eiftht  other  programs. 

In  regai-d  to  the  Food  Stamp  Pro^irem.  the 
Subcommittee  believes  that  the  President's 
Inuiget  is  outdated  and  unrealistic.  The  es- 
timate was  based  on  a  projection  that  15.8 
million  jyeople  would  be  the  peak  participa- 
tion in  the  program  for  fiscal  1976,  As  of 
December  31.  1974.  participation  exceeded  17 
million  and  was  increasing  at  a  rate  of  ap- 
proximately one  million  per  month.  The 
bud'^'et  was  also  submitted  on  the  basis  of 
certain  projected  .savings  that  have  been 
o",  errulod  by  Congressional  action. 

Ihe  Subcommittee's  recommendation  Ls 
based  on  a  1976  average  participation  of  20 
million  people  with  a  slight  Increase  In  the 
boni:s  coupon  cost  expected  to  be  adjusted 
July  1,  1975.  Both  of  these  assumptions  are 
conservative  and  might  have  to  be  adjusted. 
The  Subcommittee's  recommendation  pro- 
^.des  new  btidget  authority  of  $140  million 
It  'if:  Special  MUk  Program.  This  program 


has  been  scheduled  for  eliminatioii  in  'lie 
btidget  estimates.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sub- 
committee, it  is  vmrealistic  to  assume  that 
Congress  wotild  approve  the  elimination  of 
the  program,  and  the  recommendation  there- 
fore includes  a  continuation  of  the  program 
at  basically  the  1975  level  adjusted  for  in- 
creased costs  of  operation. 

Also  Included  in  the  target  is  an  increase  of 
$190  million  in  new  budget  authority  for  the 
.Atjriculture  Conservation  Program.  This  is 
another  program  proposed  for  elimhiation  by 
the  Administration,  but  Congress  lias  con- 
sistently reinstated  this  program  in  the  face 
of  strong  Administration  opposition.  The  -Ad- 
ministration proposed  to  rescind  the  funds 
appropriated  in  1975  but  this  was  rejected  by 
Congress.  The  1975  funds  have  been  retained 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  Congress  will  insist 
upon  the  program  being  maintained  a'  .sonif 
meaningful  level  for  FTT  1976. 
Defense 
For  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  o  infor- 
mation and  to  keep  the  record  straiglit,  ii 
should  be  remembered  that  in  FY  1975,  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  set  a  target  reduction 
of  $3  billion  in  new  obligational  authority — 
v.e  were  able  to  exceed  that  amount.  The 
Senate,  upon  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
recommendations,  made  a  reduction  of  $4 
billion.  Again  in  FY  1975  the  target  reduction, 
set  by  the  Defense  Subcommittee,  was  $3.5 
billion — we  also  exceeded  that  target,  and 
upon  the  appropriations  Committee's  recom- 
mendation the  Senate  reduction  v.as  $5.5 
billion. 

The  FY  1976  budget  request  which  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  will  consider  for  FY 
1976  is  $97.8  billion  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority. This  request  is  $15.7  billion  over 
actual  appropriations  for  FY  1975.  Of  this 
increase,  about  $6.9  billion  is  caused  by  infla- 
tion, with  a  real  program  growth  of  approxi- 
mately $8.8  billion.  The  Increases  principally 
relate  to  the  investment  accounts  (procure- 
ment and  research  and  development ) . 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  fac- 
tors Involved,  the  Subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended a  target  celling  of  $92.8  billion  in 
budget  authority — a  reduction  of  $5  billion 
below  the  budget  request. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Stibcommittee 
that  this  reduction  is  the  absolute  maximum 
tiiat  can  be  made  In  defense  spending  con- 
sistent   with   present    national   security   r»- 


qi:.r.-;.:ei.'s  ;,;.,i  tlie  prevailing  atmo.sphere 
of  intentaiional  tensions.  Some  Subcommi'- 
tee  members  are  convinced  that  this  reduc- 
tion is  too  great,  and  they  may  prove  to  be 
right.  Anyway,  no  member  thought  it  could 
be  further  increased. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  recent  years  t!:e 
defense  appropriatloiis  request  has  "been  the 
:-ubJect  of  criticism  and  attack.  But,  quiet 
contrary  to  charges  made,  the  Defense 
budget  lb  not  consuming  an  ever-lr.creasiii,i» 
proponlcn  of  government  spending  to  the 
detriment  or  neglect  of  human  resotirces 
programs.  The  truth  is  delense  spending  has 
bori.e  a  dispi-oportionate  share  of  reduu- 
licns  made  by  Congress  :n  total  appropn,;- 
tions  over  the  past   three   fiscal  year.s. 

The  ti-uth  is.  budget  outlays  for  national 
defense  functions  have  shrunk  from  41.5 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget  outlav,, 
i-.i  FY  1966  to  only  26.9  percent  reque-ted 
ir  the  budget  for  FY  1976.  Since  FY  19G6.  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government  has  gone  nn 
S2U.7  bilhon— from  $134  7  hilUon  to  $349  4 
bilhon  estimated  for  FY  1976.  Of  that  tot..I 
iicre;.se,  only  $38.2  billion — or  17.8  percent 
or  that  $214,7  billion  increa.se  is  attributable 
!  national  defense  spending.  The  remaining 
8J.2  percent,  or  .■f.176,5  billion,  is  attributable 
io  iion-military  functions  and  services,  such 
a-  human  resources  and  ^  eneral  government 
During  the  ]a.st  three  years,  the  Congres.= 
has  cut  the  AdmUiistration's  budget  hv  a 
total  of  $15  3  billion  in  regular  approi.ra"- 
tions  bills.  Of  this.  $13,7  billion,  or  89  7'pfr- 
cent.  was  slashed  front  the  De'ense  budee: 
while  only  $1,6  billion  or  10,3  percent  ot 
the  total  was  cut  from  regular  appropriations 
bills  for  all  other  government  agencies  and 
departments 

In  light  of  these  fi.cts.  it  mtis-  tjp  empha- 
si.-ed  that  the  '=•5  bilhon  reduction  in  nev.- 
cbligational  authority  fcr  FY  1976  is  only  .-^ 
target  figure.  It  is  not  cas;  in  rnncrfe  I- 
vill  be  most  difficult  to  achieve. 

After  th.e  Congress  lias  con.s.dp'ed  tlie  a'.;- 
thori?ing  legislation  and  the  Hou=e  has 
acted  on  the  appropriations,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  again  examine  this 
figure.  Altered  circumstances,  or  thorotigh 
and  enlightened  considerations,  may  make" it 
advlsal)le  for  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  neces- 
sary and  prudent  to  report  a  biU  higher  than 
the  $92.8  billion  target  figure  for  1976. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  It  Is  most  impru- 
ri'T.i  to  force  onlv  one  .secment  of  the  nation- 
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al  b'tdfet  tn  bear  the  \Oioie  biiideii  of  re- 
orderiiijj  of  priorliies.  Such  -  policy  Is  haz- 
ardous arid  fraught  with  danger  to  our 
:U(tlonal  security.  The  burden  of  reordered 
priorities  and  reduced  spending  should  be 
borne  equitably  bv  all  sectors  of  ilie  biideC-t 
..iid  not  by  National  Dtlense  alone. 
Distnci  oj  Colmnbia 
'the  aittacomnilttee  recommends  that  197G 
targets  conform  with  the  Presidents  request 
of  -liSOS  nitlllon  in  bndKCt  iuiiliority  and  .'s507 
million  in  outlays.  These  anioiuKs  primarily 
include  ihe  Federal  payment  to  the  D.C. 
Clovernment  and  boiro*-.  iiii,  uuthorit;  l.r 
rapital  outlays. 

This  is  the  iirst  xenr  nl  the  new  biidgefary 
urrangcnients  inidei  tlie  Home  Rule  Act  In 
uhlih  the  newly  elected  City  Council  will 
filov  a  major  role  in  tlie  development  of  the 
District's  budget.  On  March  10.  tlio  Mayor 
pre.sented  his  budj;et  request  to  the  Council. 
It  tot, lied  *1  2  billion  in  budsjet  autliority 
with  a.ssocialed  outlays  of  $1.0  billion.  The 
outlays  are  compo-sed  C  a  $254  nuUlon  Fed- 
eral payment,  a  *25  million  Federal  revenue 
.•-harinii;  j.rant  and  niunerou.s  local  l.ixe.";,  u-.er 
changes  and  Ites. 

Under  the  new  Home  Rule  law.  the  Council 
must  act  on  the  Mayor's  estimales  within 
the  fit'ty  davs  allowed  by  law,  or  by  May  1. 
1975.  Shortly  tliereafter  the  final  budget  re- 
(juests  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congre.ss 
for  Imal  action.  At  this  time,  the  District  of 
Columbia  .Subcommittee  will  provide  Its 
target  figures  for  both  budget  authori'y  and 
oi'tlays  to  the  full  Committee. 

t'oreie/n  titsi-ftaiice 
Tlie  fisrril  years  15*75  Foreign  .^.ssisian.:'e 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriation  Act  is 
presently  before  the  Committee.  For  t!>is 
rea.son  «e  are  iniable  to  develop  compre- 
hensive target  estimaies  for  new  budget 
authority  or  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  uncertain  nature  ol  the  .-jituation  in 
Soiitlieastern  Asia  makes  projects  in  this 
area  extremely  ha/ardfnis.  However,  we  an- 
ticipate ultimately  reporting  a  fiscal  year 
1976  bill  well  below  the  proposals  contained 
In  the  President's  ti.-.cal  year  1976  budget. 
When  this  situation  is  clarified,  the  Sulx'Oin- 
inmee  will  furnish  llie.^e  tarc.ct  pri>j.;ctinns 
to  ilje  Full  Committee. 

HUD — Jndi'pcntlt'iit  agciiciei 
The   Subcommittee  recommends  that    the 
ll>7H  targpt,s  for  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  be   revised   upward  from  the  Presl- 
deni's  requests. 

Tiie  Subcommittee  recommends  that  tlie 
target  for  new  budget  authority  be  set  at 
j51,416  million,  which  is  $237  million  more 
than  the  President's  request.  Almost  all  of 
thU  amount  would  be  spent  in  the  dcpres.sed 
housing  area.  This  amount  includes  *10U 
million  for  Seition  701  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grants  (thi.'s  as.sumes  Senate  disapproval 
of  the  President's  proposed  >50  million  de- 
ferral). $100  million  for  community  develop- 
ment grants.  535  million  for  public  housing 
operating  stibsidies.  and  $2  million  to  con- 
tinue the  activities  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
ucts Commiosioii  at  pre-rescission  levels. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
target  for  otitlays  be  set  at  $30,409  million, 
whlcii  Is  $210  million  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  Major  components  of  this 
amount  Inchide  $99  million  ior  housing  as- 
si-->tance  paymeuts.  $50  million  for  construc- 
tion ot  clean  water  facilities  and  sHO  million 
in   lioiising   planning  assistance. 

Intirior  and  related  agencies 
The   Subconimitiee  recommends  that   the 
i;)76   targets  for  new  budget  authority  and 
oitl.iys  be  revi.^ed   upward  from  those  pro- 
posed in  the  President  s  budget  request. 


The  Subcommitte  recommends  that  the 
target  for  new  btidget  authority  be  set  at 
$4,045  million,  which  is  $20  million  more 
than  the  President's  request.  This  $20  million 
increase  results  from  an  increase  of  $59  mil- 
lion in  resource  management  and  constnic- 
lioij  programs,  offset  by  a  $39  million  de- 
crease in  administrative  activities  and  f  nl- 
lural  activities  with  Ion-  priority. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
target  outlays  be  .set  at  $4,173  million,  which 
is  some  $4.4  million  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent .s  request.  This  higher  outlay  figure  is 
the  result  of  the  incredsed  new  budget  au- 
thority discussed  above. 

No  effort  has  been  mnrie  to  adjust  energy 
research  and  maniigente;U  pro-rams  because 
of  major  uncertainties  involved  in  adoption 
of  a  national  energy  program.  Congressional 
decisions  on  vario'is  energy  legislative  pro- 
posals could  affect  budget  amounts  bv  y2 
billion  or  nwe  In  both  revenues  and  appro- 
priations. 

Lubor,  }l\  iiltlt.  Education,  and  Welfare 
The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
IM'/e  targets  for  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  be  revised  upward  from  those  pro- 
posed ill  the  President's  budget  request.  In 
general,  it  lound  the  budget  estimates  to  be 
unrealistic,  obsolete,  and  lacking  in  any  fore- 
sight. In  .some  ca.scs.  budget  estimates  are 
submitted  v. liich  would  take  programs  below 
the  level  of  three  years  ago.  The  Subcom- 
mittee al.so  notes  that  estimates  ol  bene- 
ficiaries reflect  total  disregard  for  tlie  e\ist- 
ing  economic  .situation. 

The  overriding  factor  behind  the  Subcom- 
mittee's recommendation  is  the  econoinir 
impact— direct  and  indirect  — of  I,abor-HEW 
programs.  This  bill  is  the  "people"  hill  — 
and  the  people  are  in  economic  trouble.  Ob- 
viously, employment  and  traliung  pro;.'iams 
are  the  most  visible  of  the  economy-oriented 
programs.  No  less  important,  however,  are 
health  and  education  programs,  whiih  are 
aimed  at  reducing  the  drain  on  the  economy 
caiLsed  by  illness.  Illiteracy,  and  high  incu.i-e 
maintenance  (welfare)  costs. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
taruet  lor  new  budget  authority  be  .set  al 
$44,519  million,  which  Is  $5,293  million  more 
than  the  President's  request.  This  amount 
incliules  ilie  following  items:  1.)  $2,525  nul- 
lion  in  increased  unemployment  benefits 
based  on  more  realistic  9-;  unemployment 
rate  rather  than  the  fl'  rate  used  in  the 
President's  budget;  2.)  $1,316  million  in  pre- 
\fntaiive  health  programs  such  as  Bimnedi- 
cal  Research.  Alcohol.  Drug  Abu.sc.  aud  Men- 
tal Health:  3.)  $1,126  million  in  education 
programs  needed  to  "hold  harmless"  .several 
local  school  district  programs  and  to  restore 
student  aid  programs  in  higher  education: 
4.)  $44  million  for  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  needed  to  Increase  the  VVork  In- 
centives Program:  5.)  $150  million  for  the 
related  agencies  needed  to  restore  antlpov- 
erty  programs  for  the  aged  and  others,  and 
for  emergency  energy  conservation  services 
under  the  Commodity  Services  AdmluKtra- 
tioit. 

The  Subcommittee  reconuuends  that  the 
target  for  outlays  be  .set  at  $46,593  million, 
which  i.s  $3,529  miUiosi  more  than  the  Pres- 
ident's requests.  This  amount  represents  the 
outlay  impact  of  the  programs  discuised 
above,  and  may  be  broken  down  as  follows: 
1.)  $2,525  million  for  nnemployment  bene- 
fits: 2.)  *645  million  fi^r  liealtl-,  3.)  $121 
mUlion  for  education;  4  i  $34  million  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service;  and  5.) 
*84  million  for  the  related  agencies. 
LegislatHc  braiicfl 
The  Subcommittee  recommended  that  the 
1976  targets  for  new   budget  authority  and 


outlays  be  revised  down.vard  from  tho.^e  pro- 
posed i;i  the  President  s  request. 

The  tarfjet  for  new  inidget  a;itii,)i,;y  I3 
tentatively  set  at  $817  million,  which  is  $p) 
million  lower  than  the  bud>:et  request  of 
$836  million.  This  reduction  can  be  affected 
through  adjustments  in  consmirtion  pro- 
posals, and  selective  reductions  in  nev.-  pro- 
i,rams. 

The  Siihcommittee  ivcommends  that  the 
target  for  outlays  be  .set  at  $871  million 
which  is  $14  million  lower  tlian  the  PreslJ 
dent's  request.  This  reduction  in  outlays  win 
result  from  the  reductions  in  v.c-v  tjud  et 
authority  outlined  above.  " 

These   targets  do   not   relUci   possible  ad- 
jusiments  for  pendin:.'  proposals  to  restruc- 
ture the  Congiessional  staff  system. 
Military  construction 

Based  on  historical  analysis  of  prior  ac- 
tions, the  Military  Construction  Subconimit- 
iee will  attempt  to  reduce  budget  authoritv 
by  $225  million  below^  the  President's  tf - 
quest  and  outl-vs  bv  $148  tniili.m  hehn.  .hn 
request  for  197G. 

Ptihiir    iiori.'i 
The  Subcoirimitttc   rcoiiinyt nds    Uiav  the 
1976   targets   for  new   btidget  authority  and 
ontlavs  be   revi.-^cd   upward   from   those  pro- 
posed In  the  President's  bud'^et 

The  Subcommittee  recommend-;  tli.r  the 
target  for  new  budget  nutnouitv  be  set  at 
$7,723  nullion.  wliich  is  $660  niillion  more 
than  tlie  President  s  request  Of  tliis  amount 
$200  million  would  be  in  'lio  i-ncr-^v  research 
and  developmem.  area,  and  am  million 
would  ioe  in  the  arta  o:  ,■  au-r  n-  <nn  (■<•-;  and 
power  project.s. 

The  bubcjinmitioc  recommeud-,  ih,u  :he 
t.irgel  for  outlays  be  set  at  $7332  million. 
which  is  %r,32  miJlion  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  Of  this  amount.  $160  niillioii 
would  be  in  the  eiiergv  re-earch  and  dcveloii- 
nie:it  aiea.  and  $372  million  i.i  the  arf.i  of 
water  resources  and  power. 

An  expansion  of  the  Energy  hi.-r.in'i  aiKi 
Development  Prograrn  is  one  of  Uie  highest 
naiional  priorities  established  bv  the  Con- 
gress. Conciu-rcntly.  the  development  of  cii- 
ergv  resources  require  vast  qiiaiitUies  of 
water.  Therefore,  the  related  water  resource 
development  programs  must  be  si^-nifican*:v 
e\panded  above  the  budget  esi  i:naies  in  ordf- 
to  meet  these  rf'qu;remciii«;. 

An  additional  factor  in  ihe  p.-t;ibUshnicni 
of  the  budget  targets  bv  the  Subcommittee 
is  an  accelerated  public  works  program  to 
make  a  signitir.iiu  contribution  to  proviriirs/ 
Jobs  for  many  Americans.  Since  the  Bud^c; 
was  transmitted  to  Congress,  nnemployineiit 
has  coniiiuied  to  rise  with  the  conslructiou 
industry  among  tlie  most  >erlousIv  allected. 
The  target  recommendations  of  the  Subcoiii- 
mltree  would  not  only  provide  for  meaning- 
ful employment  through  the  ciisiriiclion  of 
enduring  and  lasting  projects  whu  11  v.iU  pro- 
vide capital  assets  for  tiie  N.-r.  uni,  but  alsr. 
will  improve  condiilons  and  w.itcr  sources 
with  rcspec:  10  the  eotrtv  cvisis  and  fultire 
energy  dcvelopniPiii . 

Ihe  Presidcm  s  budu.':  ric,ocsi  does  not 
include  aiiv  new  construct  ion  .s'arts  or  ini- 
tiatives tor  water  and  power  projects.  The 
additional  amounts  recommended  by  the 
siibcommiitee  would  be  for  acceleration  of 
construction  of  hydroelectric  power  projec's 
and  other  energy  related  projects  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  ;i;id  Biirtau  of  Rccl.oii.i- 
tloii. 

The  Suljcommiiree  recommends  that  tlie 
solar,  geot hernial  and  other  advanced  energy 
research  and  development  programs  of  ERD.\ 
be  emphasi/ed  and  Intensified  witliin  the 
o\erall  targf-  f\;i;.i:!:cd  abo\e. 
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state.  Justice,  Co.:  :':cnc,  the  jiuHciuni 
The  Subconimiitie  recommends  that  tiie 
1070  targets   for  new  budget   aulhorlty  and 
outlays   be   revistd   I'p.^aru   fro'tn    the   Presi- 
dent's request. 

The  Subcommittee  rci-  ^rimends  that  tl'.e 
target  for  ncv  budc-ei  authority  lie  set  at 
S6.3S6  million,  which  is  $750  million  more 
than  t-he  President's  reqi:c.,l.  'Jh;-  .-7)0  ir.il- 
llou  includes  the  following: 

1.  $150  million  to  restore  pri>po.sed  oii;s  asu! 
provide  a  more  nearly  ndcquaie  level  of  fund- 
ing for  various  law  ci'forcciiicr.t  and  .Ju;'.  ir-.- 
programs. 

2.  SfiOO  niUlion  in  projio.-L-d  1  .  a  ijuti^'e 
nuthority  for  tlie  Jobs  Opport  luiity  PrOj^rani 
and  other  economic  dtvt'k'pnie;.i  ni.d  a-.lst- 
ance  programs. 

The  Subcommittee  lecomniciKis  tlmt  the 
target  for  outlays  be  set  at  $7,40G  million. 
which  is  $1,224  million  more  than  th.e  Presi- 
dent's re(iucst.  The  etJ'ect  of  the  actions  de- 
srtibcd  above  will  l)e  to  increase  outlays  by 
.-442  niillion.  An  additional  $782  niilliou  will 
be  added  to  FY  1976  outlays  as  a  result  of 
changes  i:i  the  President's  FY  1975  budget. 
This  will  be  due  primarily  to  the  $885  million 
111  budget  authority  anticipated  to  be  added 
to  the  i;i75  President's  Budget  for  the  newly 
aiithori/ed  Job  Opportuniiies  Program  and 
an  expanded  busii-.ess  and  economic  di'-aster 
lortii  program  as  well  as  disapproval  of  a 
number  of  innior  rescission  and  deferral 
proposals. 

Ill  the  cent  of  worsening  ecoi-omic  ci  n- 
dilions.  it  may  be  iiecessarv  lor  the  Snhconv 
niittce  to  propo.se  furtiier  niO;i:!iirii  io;-.-  rn 
tills  ceiling. 

Transport  ution  I 

Tlie  SubcC'mmittee  reccininonds  ifcat  tl;^' 
l'J76  targets  for  new  budget  auihorltv  and 
outlays  he  revised  upward  trom  the  F^r'. si- 
dent's  requests. 

The  Subcotnmittce  rt!-  inmcnrls  ih:it  tlir 
target  for  new  budget  a'.illiorii  y  be  .-ct  at 
S4.226  million,  which  is  $100  nnUion  more 
than  tlie  President's  requ'-st.  It  is  estimated 
that  tills  amount  will  be  required  for  in- 
terim operating  assi-tnnce  it^r  the  rsilr^ads 
in  rcorgani7ation  tinder  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganisation  Act.  This  is  in  addiUon  to  the 
$12a  million  appropriated  in  ilie  .s^iTcnd 
Supplem-'iital  for  fiscal  197.5. 

The  Subcommittee  recomiiiPiids  I'l.tt  tlic 
target  for  otitIa\s  be  set  at  $11,271  niillion. 
which  Is  $1  billion  more  than  the  President's 
request.  This  is  due  to  an  outlay  increase  in 
the  Federal  Highwav  Administration  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  President's  release  of  $2  billion  in 
previou.slv  deferred  contract  authority. 

Given  the  impact  of  tran.-portation  pvo- 
grains  on  unemplovmetit  and  a  worsening 
economic  situation,  the  Committee  mav  later 
propcj-se  moditicai  ioi's  tu  this  ceil  inc. 


Trc:isurjj,  Postal  Ser,i:c.  Cc7)rra! 
Government 

Tlie  Subcommittee  -ecommends  th;.!  tLe 
1976  targets  for  new  budget  aitthcriiy  a-.id 
outlays  be  revised  do'W'nward  from  tl.c  Pro.  1- 
dent's  request. 

The  Subcommittee  recommend-  'lui:  tl.e 
target  for  new  budget  authority  be  set  a; 
sfi.199  million,  which  is  $55  million  les.s  than 
the  President's  request.  This  reduction  is  the 
aggregate  of  numerous  small  progrr.m  reduc- 
tiotis  in  various  programs  and  activities.  The 
.single  major  program  being  considered  for 
rcducticu  is  the  request  for  $14  niillion  fir 
cei!-jrruction  of  a  Consolidated  Eaw  Ev.U_.rce- 
ineut  Training  Center;  these  fund.s  rie  m  t 
needed  due  to  the  probability  that  a  .';iui  his 
military  in.stallation  will  be  u.sed  for  the 
Center. 

'The  Subcommittee  recomnipnd.s  that  the 
t:a-get  fcr  outlays  be  set  at  $6,007  wJiich  is 
s.sj  million  less  than  the  President's  ivqtK^Tt. 

THf:    TR.lNblTION    QV.IItTEr. 

To  allow  Congress  a  more  adequate  period 
of  time  to  review  the  Presidents  budget 
requests,  Title  5  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  mandate^ 
that; 

1.  Beginning  in  calendar  year  1976.  at.d 
for  all  years  thereafter,  the  fiscal  year  o;  the 
U.S.  Government  shall  commence  on  October 
1st  and  end  on  September  30  cf  the  lollo'.-,- 
iiig  year; 

2.  That  all  accounts  of  receipts  and  e>:- 
pcnditures  required  to  be  published  annually 
s!.all  be  prepared  and  published  so  as  to 
conform   to   that   new  chronology;    and 

3.  That  the  President  shall  prepare  budget 
estimates  for  the  period  commencing  July  ]. 
1976,  and  ending  on  September  30.   1976.' 

These  requirements  leave  a  three -montli 
transition  period  between  the  end  of  fifca! 
year  1976  oii  June  30.  1976,  and  the  start  f.f 
Uscal  year  1977  on  October  1.  197(i 

Although  the  President's  budget  reqi:e.-;s 
f(T  fiscal  >ear  1076  did  not  contain  detailed 
Justificatinns  of  the  Government's  r.eed- 
during  this  tran.sitlon  quarter.  .sub.sequeni 
justiflcatioiis  will  allow  the  1976  Anpropriii- 
tioiis  Acts  to  fund  this  period.  Tin's  is  pos- 
sible .since  PL  93-554  will  extend  the  avail- 
ability of  fiscal  year  1976  funds  un'i!  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  This  legislation  cotu^led 
with  thj  Committee's  intention  to  fund  this 
transition  quarter  In  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  for  fiscal  year  19'76  will  of  course 
increase  the  amount  of  funds  pro\ided  in 
1976  appropriations  acts  by  about  25';  above 
the  amounts  needed  between  July  1  107.1 
and  June  20.   1976. 

The  basic  intent  of  the  Sen.ue  Appropn.:- 
tions  Committee  will  be  to  undertake  no 
new  policy  or  program  initiatives  during  the 


transit. on  quuter.  A.?  .such,  tlie  estimate.<i 
for  tills  transition  period  can  generally  be 
expected  to  be  about  25';  above  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1976  requests.  Indeed,  1h-3 
estimates  of  needed  budget  authoritv  at  a 
expected  obligaiiaii.-,  f^r  the  tra-'sition'qu.ir- 
ter  are  for  many  accounts  merely  a  propor- 
tional 25',  above  their  fiscal  year  1976  esti- 
mate?: however,  there  are  certian  neressarv 
exce-itions  to  that  proportional  relationsM-^. 
These  exceptions  are  caused  not  only  by 
tiie  vagaries  of  individual  programs  but'als^ 
by  tlie  clear  responsibility  of  tlie  Congre-.j 
"o  t;ike  adequate  action  it  rc\  eise  tlie  conii- 
tr.'s  economic  downfani.  Of  1  ecessity,  1. 
tlie  pub'.ic  employmen;  programs  funded  ly- 
ilie  appropiialions  process  prove  to  have  in- 
sufficient results,  over  the  next  few  months 
some  additional  Congressional  action  and 
funding  clearly  will  be  required  and  in  the 
public  Interest.  At  the  same  time,  many  ma- 
jor governmeutal  program.s  have  fandin - 
needs  which  fluctuate  substantially  ihrouLh- 
oLit  the  year  and  which  necessarily  requ'rt- 
funding  during  the  transition  period  and 
whi:h  deviate  somewhat  from  tlie  25  percent 
rcjiiirement.  For  example,  the  intrinslcaliv 
seasonal  activities  of  the  Commodity  Credil 
Corporation  or  the  firefighting  activities  c ' 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  on  Federal 
h'.nd  would  tend  to  increase  their  needs  dur- 
ing this  period  Conversely,  other  procr;!'r. 
may  be  phasing  o-at  of  existeii'-e  durirrg  ihe 
transition  quaiier,  thus  rediicin-  their  I'leeda 
below  the  25  percent  figure. 

11)76   iu/nCLl  T.^P.r.ETS  l,v    IfNCIlON 

This  next  section  of  the  report  will  ir.n:;-. 
late  the  Committee's  recommendation,  b- 
subcommittee  structure  (explained  pre- 
viously) into  an  array  based  on  functional 
budget  categories.  The  Committee  believe.s 
that  thi.5  functional  array  should  be  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  in  developing  its  concurrent  reso- 
lution by  functional  categories. 

In  thi-  sertion  of  the  report,  significant 
increases  and  decreases  in  the  budget  re- 
quest for  each  sttbcommitree  are  tabulated 
by  function.  Small  changes  to  the  budget 
request  (under  $50  niillion)  are  not  shown 
separately  on  this  table,  but  are  aggregated 
at  the  bottom  of  It. 

See  Table  2  for  a  fiinctior.Hl  display  of 
budget  authority  and  outlays  respectively 
This  tabic  2  Indicates  that  if  the  tentative 
recommendations  of  all  subcommittees  are 
accepted,  aggregate  national  spending  (in 
outlays)  for  fiscal  year  i;'76  v.  ill  iota!  ap- 
proxiniaicly  $35G  1  billion. 

Tlie  Committee  believes  at  this  time  that 
this  figure  represeucs  a  suitable  spending 
target  for   total   spending   during   1976. 
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DAVID      S       HRODLRS      FDITOKT  \L 

RFSPONSIiULITIFS 

Mr.  McCI.ELLAN.  Mr.  FiTsiiltjiU.  in  lii.> 
recent  speech  ;it  the  Univer.-iitv  of  Notre 
Damp.  President  Ford  warned  the  Amer- 
irau  people  aKain.-t  heeding  iiio.se  who 
iHKe  the  Njtir>!i  lo  •  wiihdini'  trorn  omc 
world  and  i,'o  it  alone." 

AlthouKli  we  have  licard  iir.fh  of  late 
01  the  •new-  i.'-olfitioiiism"  in  which 
Ameriran.s  are  .^aid  io  be  ready  to  shiik 
tr.e  resiion.^ibilitits  ot  world  leadership. 
Davui  S.  Eroder.  writing  in  llie  Wa.sh- 
insion  Post,  itpnrts  that  "in  funda- 
mfiital  respects,  there  i;-,  i^o  retreat  from 
the  (onccpt  of  America'.s  iutevnational 
re.spon.vibilitie.s." 

Mr  Bioder  poini.s  out  thai  a  recent 
Karn-;  poll  .sponsored  b.v  the  Chicato 
Count  il  of  Forei5:;n  Relation.s  indicate.s 
tliat  American  reaction  to  prf)po.sals  to 
'  uo  it  alone '■  aie  far  more  complex  than 
generally  assimied. 

Amonfi  othei-  items,  the  poll  shov.s  that 
K9  liercont  of  tho.se  que.stioncd  in  thi.s 
-amplf  ■  riiaik  it  vcrv  important  for  the 
Uiiilcd  States  to  be  the  world  loader  In 
military  stren;.:th.  ' 

.•\nd  siuTiificanily.  in  vii>w  of  rejjented 
etlort-  made  in  tnis  body  to  .sla.sh  de- 
fense spendiii!,'  below  reasonable  levels, 
the  poll  .sho'.vs  tliat  "tw  ice  a-  many  voters 
lavor  maintaining  or  mcrea.sing  the  level 
r)f  defen>e  spending  as  favor  oittin?;  it." 
In  ordi'r  that  my  collea-'iies  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  lannliari-ie  them.selves 
with  Mr.  Bioder  s  report.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consrnt  that  hi>  article  from  the 
Wa.-hington  Po-t  of  March  3:1.  197.S  be 
inintcd  in  the  Rt( hid  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  oraered  lo  be  printed  in  ihr-  Rfcord. 
as  follows: 

•'GuiNi  Ii  Alone" 
I  By  David  S.  Brnder) 
lit  111-*  speed!  at  Notre  Daaie  !;.>.  week 
)!:>iclciif  Ford  worried  that  Ameriran.-,  mlyht 
1.0  li>teiilng  to  those  who  urge  >is  -lo  v.lth- 
•  liHU  ironi  one  world  and  go  It  ai,«u  "  Are 
fl.f   Prtsideiifs   leurs    insiiiied? 

Well,  one  Ju-i-rele;i>ed  natiouHl  opinion 
loll  rcporis  !hat  only  Jl)  per  cent  of  Anierl- 
■iuis  wonld  favor  US.  niilriarv  involvement 
luoluding  the  use  of  troops,  if  Western  En- 
I'llje  were  invaded. 

That  rrt'.her  startling  fintilng  seems  to  nn- 

l't-r»Mi.    tllP   r.itii-p   lr.1.1.-  of   ,I,p  Vn.rl,    «l1.,,>rlr< 
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Irc.Tty  Oi>;a:ii,-a'ion  jmrt  the  presence  of 
U.3.  troops  in  Fnrnpe.  n  is  part  of  a  sclen- 
tlfif  suidy  of  a  n:nio!;rtl  cross -sec -.ion  01" 
atlMl-s.  i-o-idiKted  last  December  by  Louis 
Hauis  and  Associates,  and  lelcased  this 
mciii'h  bv  the  sponsoring  organization,  the 
Cliicrtgo  Council   of  Foreign   Relations. 

ihut  is  not  the  only  shocker  in  the  re- 
p<Mt.  Oiilv  3t  per  cent  of  the  sample  favored 
IKS.  military  liitervenllon  If  tlie  Russians 
look  over  West  Berlin;  only  a2  percent  would 
sMicMon  military  action  if  c.'astro's  Cuba  in- 
V.  dec!  the  Donunican  Republic:  and  onlv  27 
per  cent  if  I,rael  were  beinn  deftated  bv  the 
Arabs.  In  fact,  of  12  theoreti'al  threats,  rlic 
or.Iv  one  to  which  most  Americans  uould 
r' ^pontl  with  armed  intervention  is  an  in- 
vasion  of  Canada. 

When  American  public  opinion  dra^vs  the 
deftnse  perimeter  of  the  United  Slates 
mrough  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  tlie  Ford 
wii.nliiKs  ugaiiisr  a  new  isoiaUonisin'  sound 
well  justified. 

But  ft  closer  look  at  this  valuable  survey 
-liows  ihe  picture  is  more  complex.  It  indl- 
ciiles  that,  in  rundameiual  respects,  there  is 
no  retreat  troni  ihe  concept  of  AnK-nca's  in- 
ter imiioaal  it-.pon-,lbilities. 

'Irae,  Vietnam  has  left  a  rancid  afier-taste 
iliat  clliiiis  to  almost  every  mtiicion  of  di- 
nt:! miliiarv  iutervention.  isomc  72  per  ceni 
i.i  rhose  polled  rei;ard  Vietnam  as  a  -dark 
nu'i'ienl"  in  Amei  lean  hisiory:  only  8  per 
cent  see  it  as  a  "proud  moment"  for  the 
Uni.ed  .States.  There  is  a  sharp  dilference 
between  those  two  groups  in  ilieir  attitude 
i(.\vMi-d  future  militaiy   intervciitlons. 

Rut  the  Vietnam  ■liawk!."  and  "doves" 
agree,  by  m:irglns  of  2-I0-I  or  more,  that 
i'  will  be  better  for  the  future  ol  the  coun- 
irv  if  the  United  States  takes  an  active  pari 
in  w.orid  atlairs  than  if  we  stay  out  or  go 
It  alone.  That  support  for  an  active  world 
role  i..,  Mmially  unchanged  from  what  it 
wa.s  20  years  ago — at  riie  height  01  the  Cold 
War— even  though  containment  of  com- 
munism has  dropped  far  down  as  an  objec- 
tive of  foreign  policy,  ranking  well  bclilntl 
such  altnilstic  goals  as  arm.s  control,  hunger 
relief  and  solving  worldwide  economic 
problems. 

What  this  suggests  is  that  broad  support 
Is  avall-ible  for  Mr.  Ford  and  other  inter- 
nationalists in  combating  'isolationist" 
tendencies,  if  they  do  not  allow  their  op- 
ponents in  debate  to  redu(e  the  meaning 
of  iniernaUonallsm  to  the  exercise  of  mili- 
tarv  force. 

Mr.  Ford  i:s  o;i  weik  f; rounds  wli^ti  he 
resurrects  the  "domino  theory.-  as  he  did 
last  week.  Only  36  per  cent  of  the  public, 
in  this  sample,  believe  It  very  important  for 
the  United  States  to  make  and  keep  com- 
iiiitnieiiis  to  o'iicr  coinitries. 


B;  contrast,  tfii  per  .ciu  ihink  1;  verv 
impoi-nait  for  the  L'ni'cd  Slates  to  be  ihe 
world  leader  in  military  sTrengih.  Iwlce 
as  miiny  vomers  la, or  mainiainmg  or  inireas- 
mg  the  level  01  deieiise  spend :ng  a<  ,svor 
ciirtii  K  it. 

■file  siirvev  sbow.^  powerful  e\  lUeuce  thai 
I  lie  people  of  the  United  States  under^iaiiU 
the  tolly  of  a  return  to  cc-noniic  isolation- 
i.sm.  They  accept  what  Mr  Ford  called  "the 
total  Inierdependeiice  of  all  people  wlio  live 
"ti  ihis  planet."  More  th;ui  tvvo-rhhds  see  <i 
ni:ijor  loreiKii  policy  impact  on  ihe  price  of 
i,:isoli!e.  i;ie  value  of  the  dolJar  ;.nU  ilie 
healtn  01  the  U.S.  econonn  .A;id  tiu-v  say 
iliey  are  willing  to  cut  ih.ir  n^e  01  oas,,'. 
line,  iheir  consumptio.i  of  meal  and  other 
lood.  in  order  to  alleviate  worWwide 
siuiri  aires. 

It  Is  quite  true  ihia  tlicie  ,irc  atnbiVii- 
Icnces  and  contradictions  m  their  atiitude 
towaid  the  United  Naiioiir..  loreih'n  aid  and 
the  relationship  of  the  United  .Siaies  m  non- 
fleniocraiic   regimes  abroad. 

On  liiaay  of  the.-e  area.s.  tie  President 
.ind  Uie  other  Internal  ionalisi ,  imve  a  job 
of  education  to  do— in  conihiUing,  for  ex- 
ample, the  majority  view  Unit  lortign  eco- 
nomic aid  hurts,  rather  tlian  he!))-  the 
.American  economy. 

They  al.so  have  a  Jol>  to  d.j  in  pci  mi.kIi:.  : 
the  petiole  tiial  the  perceived  finliire  oi  il.c 
Vietnam  Intervention  doe.s  not  loiinallv 
mean  that  the  United  States  should  neier 
H^aln  use  its  armed  iorces  in  "disuuit  lands. ' 
Bm  there  is  room  tor  per.^tiaMon  ana  tor 
education.  Whai  tiie  Cnicago  CcimcU  01 
ForclMii  Relations  Committee  .study  seems 
lo  .say  is  liie  Americans  ha->e  learned  the 
world  is  not  ours  to  inanaLre  hvr  still  hclieve 
I  lie   world   is  one. 

And  thai  is  not  a  liad  picini^f  irom  \<;o.li 
'11   lits;iii. 


r:!i     CO.MI.Nf.    DI.OODL'.A  Ii; 

Mr  HUCKLEY.  Mi.  P;e,  Ka'ii!,  .1  1- 
iuipo.ssjblt  tiiese  da,\s  to  tin  11  on  ti'C 
television  or  read  a  ncvsp.iper  witliotit 
being  i-cnundcd  o;  liie  consetjuences  of 
our  unw  iliingne.ss  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments to  the  Govciiimeiu  and  the  i)eoi-Ie 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  South  Vietnamese  who  have  de- 
ijcnded  on  our  aid  for  so  long  in  fighimg 
back  the  Communist  armie.s  of  the  North 
are  on  their  last  leg.  They  have  little 
ammunition,  their  air  force  has  been 
1:; rounded  for  lack  of  spare  parts  and  fuel 
and  they  have  nowhere  to  turn. 

If  we  are  to  learn  anything  from  tlie 
events  faking  i)lace  at  thi.s  very  moment, 
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II,  U  tli'it  l-ii*-'  argunicr.is  ol  tlio.s 
siu'i  over  ihe  years  tluit  the  South  Viet- 
namese lacked  the  will  to  fight  and  that 
the  people  of  tiiat  country  longed  for 
tlie  communism  thol  descended  on  the 
Vorih  alter  World  War  II  were  dead 
wrong.  The  people  today  are  Aoiing.  as 
tiU'V  did  aftor  ilic  .signing  of  ilie  Gcnc\a 
Accords  lit  1954.  v.-illi  tlieir  fcvL  Hun- 
dreds ol  thousands  ui  reiuoc^'s  ;  I'e  ilc - 
iiig:  not  back  to  the  sa.tet.v  oi  ihe  Noilh 
vvhith.  after  all.  is  being  neither  bombvd 
nor  attacked,  but  south  into  the  cities 
and  enclaves  still  held  by  the  Cniveiii- 
incnt  of  South  Vieluam.  Tliey  realize,  a- 
we  do  not,  lluU  when  and  if  the  Cuin- 
miini.sts  nnally  take  o\cr.  there  will 
indeed  be  a  bloodbath  of  almost  tm- 
Ijvcccdenied  proportions. 

I  a.'-k  unanimous  coii.-.ei.i  tliat  tvvo 
items  apiiearing  in  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  iirinted  in  the  RECor.n. 
The  first  is  an  editorial  on  the  question 
of  the  refugees  and  the  evidence  provided 
bv  the  lad  that  hundicds  of  thousands 
are  .seeking  what  little  inoteclion  they 
can  'ict  from  tlteir  government  in  the 
face  of  the  Communist  offensive.  The 
second  is  an  article  by  Samuel  Adams  on 
pro.iections  that,  once  they  take  over,  the 
North  Vietnamese  might  easily  execute 
at  least  a  hundred  thou.-  and  South  Viet- 
namese "enemies  oi  the  peoijlc."  Mr, 
Adams  asks  us  lo  tai  e  up  both  to  our 
respi>n>ibilit.\  aiici  m  ihc  rcalilx-  ot  tiic 
v.orld  we  lue  in. 

llv  otters  sevcial  alltaiiativcs  .■iiiiu' 
iionoKibie  tind  some  less  than  honorable. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  people 
who  rely  on  us  to  come  to  f;rips  with  the 
iiioblem  he  outlines  in  this  article. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
,md  the  article  were  nrdereti  to  be  ijrintcl 
111  the  I^Ecoiu).  as  tolio\\s: 

Will.  11    W\v    Dw    1  in.    Pi  M  I     :  -    1  i.T  1    ' 

A.s  the  battlehfUl  reports  from  Viet  nam 
yro.v  iiicreasiiitjly  gloomy,  one  liioks  for  some. 
?luii;i.  anything,  the  U.S  nli^ht  salvage  from 
lis  ov  a  ai^ony  in  Indociiiii,!.  Pcrha]is,  t!i<ni^U 
incii  this  scrap  is  by  n,>  incitiis  asburetl.  tlic 
U.S.  lotil'.l  learn  a  few  things  ab(;tit  ilscU. 

■f  be  most  poignant  te- limony  to  what  needs 
tM  be  learned  is  the  liocxl  of  relu.i,'er'S  poiiritr^ 
(Hit  of  ilie  areas  falling  to  the  Cominunists. 
At  nines  the  Conimttni^is  let  the  refugee-^ 
pss^  unhampered;  at  times  tliey  open  lire 
on  the  columns.  The  newsmagazines  capture 
ihr  refugees'  pli'.:lH  in  civ c;-  piioio,  of  bluod- 
led  babies. 

'I'lie  same  jiieiuics.  onl,\  a  feu  .\  ears  ago, 
would  have  been  as.-nmed  lo  portray  the  lat- 
est atrociiy  wrought  not  by  the  Communists 
but  by  !h.p  .^mevicaiis.  In  otu  isionilig  the 
ciirieii;  .-'redms  of  refugee-,  one  must  also 
rcineinljer  all  the  arguments,  so  hotly  ttrged 
ijy  ,-i.me  .^mencaiis  niut  in  fact  still  portrayed 
by  today's  filmmakers,  tliat  the  Vielcong  was 
a  popular  movement,  that  Ho  Chi  Minli  would 
win  any  election,  that  the  corrupt  and  dicta- 
tori;il  regime  m  Saigon  could  nut  win  tlie 
heari^  ami  minds  of  the  people. 

Well,  tlie  people  are  voting  v.itli  their  feet 
'I'lie  refugees  .ire  not  merely  lleeing  tlie  fight - 
lilt;  indeed,  their  movement  is  not  away  from 
the  battle  but  toward  areas  still  likely  to  be 
ftnigiii  over.  The  only  explanation  for  their 
desperate  ftiglit  is  tliat  they  prefer  any 
chance,  however  slim,  of  living  tinder  Saigon 
to  Ihe  certainty  of  living  tinder  Hanoi. 

There  is,  after  all,  a  world  of  diilercm  c 
beH' een  the  two  regimes  Hanoi  is  one  of  the 
loost  repressive  regimes  in  the  v.orld.  and  in 
•ill  likeliliood  the  most  demanding  regime 
in  t!ie  V, i.rki  in  the  sncfiriees  it  is  willing  to 


impose  on  Its  citizens.  One  can  debate  the 
size  of  the  bloodbath  likely  In  South  Viet- 
nam after  Hanoi's  victory,  but  it  is  a  simple 
fact  of  history  that  nowhere  has  a  C'omnui- 
iiist  revolution  been  consolidated  v.liii!' 
substantial  numbers  of  executions. 

Saigon  is  of  course  capable  of  its  o\vn  re- 
pressions and  cruelties,  but  there  i\'e  differ - 
enccs  that  are  meaningful  to  tlie  Vietnaiu- 
c,-e  ij  luM  to  Capitol  Hill  deai.x'r.v, u-  tiieorc-i- 
cians.  Sdtgon  mny  not  I'.ave  lieeduni  ol  the 
prcsf.  fe>r  e\aniplo,  bitt  at  leasi  Irce.toiii  ol  ihe 
iM'CSj  is  an  issue.  More  si.tnPlicantl;. ,  thoia.ii 
;.  on  .seldom  hear  about  it  in  .^.n.eiur.n  cai- 
versations,  since  1368  South  Vietnam  has 
(  allied  out  a  land  reform  proi^inri!  thai  h.as 
LiUowed  fi\e  ol  every  si.x  rcral  l;inulie.-,  to 
larrn  their  own  land.  And  c\ei!  ;•  .  it.':  '. 'H- 
r.iHCCl.  material  prosperity  grew. 

The  lesson  of  the  reliigee ,-,  cli.'ifc.  v.e 
note,  is  begiiini;;^  lo  tnke  hold  ia  'onic  tin;,!  - 

II  r.;  of  American  opinion.  Ottr  ccllcrtgiios  ai 
both  The  Wasliington  Po.si  and  The  Nt  v. 
York  Times  have  edi'orializcd  against  anv 
abrupt  termination  of  American  aid  to  Saig- 
on. Ihey  propose  to  phr.'^o  out  aid  over  a 
given  time-pel  iod,  papering  over  more  iiost- 
ponement  with  the  polKe  fictioti  tiiat  in  ihe 
meantime  a  political  .sculement  miglit  Ijc 
reached  with  Hanoi.  But  at  least  they  recog- 
nise that  the  United  Stales  i.v.  r,-  sometliing 
to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Congress  may  not  go  c\ei;  iliat  ua;  it 
seems  on  the  terge  of  an  inimedi;ue  cm-oii 
E\en  a  tcmporarv  extension  would  be  prefer- 
a'lle.  if  only  because  a  new  Congress  could 
take  anotlier  look.  This  may  be  academic,  o; 
courre.  if  it  ttiriib  out  that  Congress  lias  ai- 
re.idy  clo-icd  the  cptestion  by  the  aid  reduc- 
tions that  helped  provoke  Saigon's  with- 
drav.Ml-.  For  all  that,  there  b  a  certain  viriuc 

III  an  aljruiH  i'.id  ciitolT — at  Icti.si  il  openly 
lici  l.ires  rtsponsibility.  We,  the  Uiiiteil  States 
ot  .America,  will  foreclo.se  tliat  la.-^t  hope  tcr 
■uhich   all    tho.-e   relugecs   lice. 

Tlicvc  is  somelliing  to  be  said  for  Lc!;i'.ig 
the  propo.siLion  out  in  the  open,  so  iliat  we 
c;ui  decide  whetlier  thai  is  the  kind  ot  na- 
tion we  want  to  be.  PerVaips  we  do.  Bat  per- 
haps out  of  facing  tliat  tpiestion  .-qiiarei> 
would  come  a  recognition  of  the  real  Ics-un 
ol  retugees  from  Commtinist  area.-,  w  licther 
ballet  dancers  from  Leningrad  or  pe,,.-.;,i!is 
fium  the  Central  Highlands, 

To  wit,  in  the  world  today  America  standi 
f,>r  things — a  measure  of  personal  freedom. 
a  degree  of  material  prosjierity — that  ordi- 
nary jieople  of  the  world  value  very  highly 
indeed.  And  however  much  American  foreign 
policy  needs  to  separate  possilile  iniriiose^ 
whatever  for  it  to  be  crippled  by  dma,:  alanti 
iis  nit  iniate  purposes. 

K\(-\l  <<.    l"IJ.Oi.,0   Ul  Mil    \V.\Ki"Nis 

,  i;y  Samuel  .\.  Adam-  i 

It  v.a  ■.  a  routine  cxuculion.  A  iiuiice  j:;ii 
.iiia.ed  from  Viet  Cong  prGVinci;ii  head- 
cptarters  'he  day  before,  sentencing  the 
prisoner  to  dotuh.  That  morning  Jie  was 
taken  from  liis  cell  (really  a  bamboo  cage  1 . 
led  rJ)out  200  yards  down  a  narrow,  winding 
dirt  path  to  a  clump  of  btishes  and  then  told 
to  kneel.  He  did  so  and  a  VC  guard  shot  hini 
tlirough  the  right  temple.  They  buried  Die 
corpse  In  a  shallow  grave  behind  the  bushes 
and  later  in  the  day  crossed  his  name  Irom 
the  jailer's  list  and  added  it  to  a  list  of  liie 
dead. 

This  accoiinl  was  told  to  me  Pi  a  niatici- 
of-fact  way  by  a  Communist  prison  otiicial 
who  had  defected  from  the  Viet  Cong  in  Ihe 
Mekong  Delta  of  South  Vietnam  in  Match 
1967.  The  defecter,  who  had  witnessed  the 
sliooting,  identified  himself  as  the  "depiit\ 
chief  interrogator"  of  the  Legal  A.'Tairs  Suii- 
section  of  the  local  VC  Security  Service — 
that  is,  their  secret  police.  He  had  seen  few 
such  executions,  he  said,  because  it  wasn't 
his  Job.  but  he  knciv  the  practice  was  com- 
mon.  He   had    no   idea    why   province   heul- 


quatiers  had  iss'jed  a  death  warrant  in  this 
case.  The  prisoner  was  a  South  Vietnamese 
government  official,  ho'Aover,  and  was  pre- 
sumably— to  use  the  defector's  precLsc  words 
-    "an  enemy  of  the  revolution." 

There  was  little  reason  to  doubt  what  he 
said.  Some  'ACeks  earlier,  the  Allies  had  cap- 
tured a  staiistical  report  from  iVie  same 
prison  where  the  defector  had  worked.  11 
was  a  death  list  of  about  100  names. 

AUhou'^h  the  incident  liappencd  m  1PG7. 
il  is  apt  tc/day  because  the  Communis's  seem 
not  only  about  to  capture  the  capital  ol 
Cambodia,  Phnom  Penli.  but  tlie>'  are  setting 
themsch'cs  tip  to  move  eventually  on  .Saigon 
And  V.  hen  ihe.>-e  cities  are  taken.  t;.e  number 
of  "t  iiemies  of  th.e  revulution"  who  will  i.dl 
laii)  Communi.st  hands  will  namber  in  I'uC 
liu'idieds  of  thousands. 

■!"he  (luis'i'i'n  becomes:  How  many  v.ill  they 
Kill- 

.«    CIOOMV    PnOGNOSIS 

On  itu-  li.-si-,  of  pa^i  performance,  my  out- 
look is  on  the  gloomy  side- probably  many 
thousands.  My  cc;ncli!sion  comes  from  ^even 
years  of  .".udyiiig  Viet  C"ong  documenis.  par- 
ticularly on  their  .secret  police  and  liom 
e\iensive  research  concerning  the  Cambodi.iii 
rebels.  I  read  llie  documents  wiiile  I  was  an 
analyst  for  the  Central  Intelh'-ence  Ageni  y 
and  note,  parenthetically,  that  tlie  principal 
message  ol  the  many  papers  I  wrote  alsout 
the  war  in  Indochina  was  that  the  Allies 
v.(  Ilk!  probably  lo.-o. 

Tiie  key  to  the  shoot in;-:s  i.s  the  manner 
in  whiclr  they  occur.  Alliiough  Viet  Cong 
propaganda  tries  lo  i:)oriray  them  as  spon- 
itmeous  acts  01  angry  peasants,  in  reality 
nine-tenths  of  the  executions  take  place  in 
tlie  cool  and  deliberate  way  described  by 
tlie  \c  interrogator  fidin  the  Delta.  Tlic 
tii..,:s;.,nds  of  captured  documents  concerning 
tiie  CommitnLst  secret  police  pro\ide  a  re- 
m:a'kably  clear  picture  of  liow  tliev  go  a'jont 
I  heir  woik- 

Tlie  orgaiii.  ation  re.^ poic-iblc  for  the  police 
ami  the  executions  is  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
lainn-r  Ministry  of  Public  Security,  or  Bo 
Cong  ,.\i!.  Closely  modeled  on  the  Soviet 
KGB.  Ilie  Bo  Cong  .An  has  its  seat  in  Hanoi, 
ill  tlie  same  biiildmu.  ironically,  as  tlie  old 
headcjuartcr-s  of  the  French  colonial  Sureie 
The  ministry  runs  police  oiierations  on  both 
side-  of  the  17th  Parallel,  and  is  in  direct 
r:,'!;n  ii.ntact  v.iili  each  of  the  38  VC  prov- 
i;!'(-  ill  Sotr.h  Vietnam.  By  this  means,  it 
ke..ps  I  lo^e  t;ibs  ou  Viet  Cong's  comple'^ 
jjolicc  lnircauc!'a<'y.  which  employs  not  only 
Ijri-ou  oilKials  lint  a  vtiriety  of  functionaries 
satli  n-  typists,  hie  clerks  researchers,  inves- 
li'jatofs,  radiomen,  crylographers.  agent- 
handler.-,  admini;-ti'attprs.  armed  policemen 
and  h;rgc  numbers  of  operatives  who  compile 
blacklists.  The  component  charged  with  put- 
ting together  blacklists  has  the  cover  de- 
si'ription  01  "Flement  .^2.  Sub.seclion  B-3." 
It  operates  mo-tlv  in  Saigoii  territorv.  col- 
lecting name  ni  'im-e  ? ;.  nip.ithc' ic  lo  the 
government. 

The  proces..  liy  ■,',  Imh  ihc  \'C  sei'ici  police 
choose.^  targets  11  om  tiie  blacklists  Ls  any- 
thinu  bin  haplia/ard.  Captured  documents 
sho'.v  tliL'.t  the  per.sons  most  likely  to  be 
picked  lor  execution  are  tho-e  who  ha'.'e 
citlicr  oppo.sed  or  betrayed  the  Communists 
apparains.  These  include  Viet  Cong  Uefec- 
tcjrs  (s\ich  as  the  interrogator! .  Saigon's  in- 
telligence and  counter-intelligence  agents, 
government  policemen  and  soldiers,  "reac- 
tionary" politicians  and  South  Vietnamese 
administrative  otTicials,  Oi  the  last,  the  Viet 
Cong  are  not  necessarily  after  the  cruelest 
or  tlie  most  corrupt — simply  the  most  effec- 
tive Act:5  of  random  tcri'or  are  relatively 
rare. 

The  niiniber  ol  Conimmn.st  executions  m 
the  war  so  far  is  probaijly  very  large.  The 
bigge-t  killing  of  all  look  place  In  Hue  iu 
(arlv    la'ia.    viifii    the    \'ie'    Ci>i,j    control. cd 
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)rir  TO  TUF  coMMnrTE  on 
thf:  budgkt  on  tiit.  vifws 
of  tiie  committf-t  on  appro- 

rniATIONS 

Mr.  MrCLFLLAN.  Mr  P:?.-ident.  or 
March  15.  1975.  pursuant  to  section  301 
c.f  the  Bud-;et  Control  Act.  the  Senate 
C^^mmittee  on  Appropnatioiis  traii^mit- 
led  Its  target  ceilings  on  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1976  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  BudLft. 

The  13  subcommittee?  of  tiie  Appic- 
priations  Committee  recommended  a 
proixised  ceiling  which  will  add  $4.7  bil- 
lion in  new  obligational  authority — 
increaiiing  ih?  S385  8  billion  sought  by 
the  adminisuation  to  S390.5  billion. 

In  terms  of  actual  outlays.  Federal 
spendinar  in  fi.scal  1976  would  be  in- 
creased $6.7  billion— from  about  $349.4 
billion  to  $356.1  billion. 

It  is  only  with  the  greate.st  reluctance 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  tentatively  recommended  an  overall 
increase  in  budget  authority  of  this  mag- 
nitude The  primary  reason  for  the  Com- 
mittee, upon  recommendation  of  its  re- 
spective subcommittees,  taking  such  a 
step,  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  im- 
pact of  the  economic  crisis  confronting 
the  Nation. 

The  largest  increa.>es  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — an  In- 
crease of  $5.3  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity— and  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Related  Agencies — an  increase 
of  $3  billion  in  budget  authority. 

Programs  financed  by  these  appropri- 
ations are  designed  to  deal  with  the 
effects  of  the  economic  dislocations  cur- 
rently being  experienced.  Increased  im- 
employment  benefits,  and  a  boost  in 
financing  for  the  food  stamp  program 
are  among  the  major  antirecession  initi- 
atives contained  in  these  two  appropri- 
ations. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Defense 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
is  the  only  subcommittee  undertaJting 
a  significant  budget  reduction.  It  has 
recommended  a  target  ceiling  of  $92.8 
billion  in  budget  authority — a  reduction 
of  $5  billion  below  the  administration 
request. 

Althou;,'h  there  has  been  much  talk  of 
further  cuts  in  defence  spending,  it  Is 
the  judgment  of  the  subcommittee  that 
tills  is  the  absolute  maximum  reduction 


Miily   SI  fi  l;! 

:  I  If    total    W,i: 

'    ;'  Jiiim  ii    m!.u-  ;i:  •um^  bil!'^  lu;- 

a. I     other     Uo'.  (-v.  •■•  ■  '•        .••y'. 

ri'^:  c:  tnicnt-^. 

Mr.  Prc-l(icr.t.  ti.i  ■  ui-ii.i  io\'.uiu  di^- 
;  lo.ioriionatc  rut.s  in  di-fcnse  spending 
tannot  be  tonlinupd  without  seriou.'-ly 
impairing  our  iniliuiry  readiness.  The 
temptation  tn  force  only  one  segment  oi 
the  national  budget  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  reducing  expenditures  or  re- 
ordering priorities  must  be  halted.  The 
buiden  of  reordered  priorities  and  re- 
duced spending  should  be  borne  equitably 
by  all  sectors  of  the  budget  and  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  not  by  defen.se  alone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  a  report  giving  full 
details  on  the  proposed  ceilings  set  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  m.aterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

us     SrNATF. 

Washington.   DC  .   .Viirr'i  ;/     I'lT', 
Hon.   Edmujcd  S.   NfusKlF 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dea«  Senator  Muskie:  Since  I  became 
Cii;ilrman  of  the  Senate  Commlitee  on  Ap- 
propriations three  years  ago,  It  has  been  the 
Commltlee's  practice  to  establish  target 
ceilings  on  the  appropriations  bills  which 
come  before  each  of  our  subcommittees.  These 
ceilings  have  proven  to  be  helpful  to  the 
Senate  in  its  -tBorta  to  bring  spending  pro- 
posals more  m  line  with  the  fl.scal  realities 
facing  onr  Government. 

This  year,  pursuant  to  Section  301  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act,  our  ceilings  are  being 
reported  formally  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  as  part  of  the  new  buclget  control 
process. 

For  FY  197(3.  the  budget  request  lor  pro- 
vlsicn  of  current  budget  authority  in  appro- 
priations bills  is  »236  8  bUllon.  Our  Com- 
mittee recommoidi  at  thLs  preliminary-  stage 
an  increast  of  $4.7  billion  above  the  budget. 
The  largest  Increases  are  attributable  to  the 
SuL)Commitl«e  on  Labor.  HEW  (Increase  of 
;  J5.3  billion  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Ajijri- 
culture  and  Related  Agencies  (increa.se  of 
$3  0  billion).  Seven  Subcommittees  recom- 
niended  budget  authority  target*  above  tlie 
budget,  four  Subcommltl^e.s  are  under  the 
budget,  and  the  remaining'  two  are  tentatively 
at  the  request  level. 

You  should  know  that  it  is  wlih  great  re- 
luctance that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions tentatively  recommends  overall  an 
mcrease  of  »4  7  billion  in  budget  authority 
over  the  President's  Budget.  As  we  go  through 
the  review  of  llne-lt«m  appropriations,  I  hope 
that  we  can  rtdnre  some  ut  these  Increu.-ies. 


'   Know   111. Ill  Hie  ciniprrlir-; 
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1  .  ii.i'M    111^  '  f    :  .,. 
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;>  !iciin,j  donn  '■>  the  luwe.  L  acrcptable  Ic^c'l 
\S ;    1    kiiiclcNL   per  onal   rcg.irds.   I   am. 
''    M'ur.s-, 

J  JH--J  L    >■    r:  1  ;  LAN. 

Chdii  nh.li 

F'f'Mtr  i.>  ii:- t"<'M?irm  t  OM  THr,  Bl'iu.ft  ON 

lllr  VlIWS  OF  THE  CoMMITTPE  CM  APPRO. 
PRI\rjoNS.  U.S.  Si  NATE.  .SUBMrrTED  Prpvu- 
^^•T  TO  Section  301  of  thf  Con-cresstonai. 
Bttxirr  Act  of  1974.  on  the  BtDcrr  Pro- 
iMSio  FOR  Fiscal  Year   1976 

INTRODtCTION 

L  he  Coninuttee  on  Appropriations  sviljinit; 
tlie  following  report  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  In  accordance  with  Section  301(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  The 
report  presents: 

1.  The  separate  recommendations  of  the 
ihirieen  subcommittees  lor  target  ceillui^s 
on  budget  authority  and  outlays  under  their 
respective  Jvn-lsdictlons.  accompanied  by  a 
narrative  explaining  divergences  between 
Committee  recommeiidations  and  the  Presi- 
dent's request; 

2.  Remarks  on  fundljig  for  the  transition 
quarter  of  July  1,  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976; 

3.  Reconiniendation.s  for  total  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  by  budget  functional 
classification;  and 

4.  A  recommendation  for  the  aggregate 
federal  spending  level  for  1976. 

The  contents  of  this  report  are  cooslsteui 
with  a  Committee  practice  recently  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Chairman  to  have  its  subcom- 
mittees set  budget  authority  and  outlav 
targets  prior  to  detailed  analysis  of  the  ap- 
propriations bills. 

This  procedure,  which  seems  to  have 
worked  well  for  the  pa.st  two  years,  enabled 
the  Committee  to  establish  Committee-wide 
spending  obJecUves  early  in  the  year  and 
then  evaluate  such  subcommittee's  efforts  at 
meeting  these  objectives  as  their  appropria- 
tions bills  were  brought  before  the  lull  Com- 
mittee for  action. 

The  Ccmmlttee  Is  plea.sed  to  report  this 
Information  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  tru:.t  that  it  will  be  useful  in  the  process 
of  formulating  a  Govcrinnent-wlde  concur- 
ren'  spending  resolution. 

lUVa  BtUOLr  TAaoETS  BV  Sl'E'C D.MMITTIE 
STKVCTURE 

Tills  section  of  the  report  contains  a  table 
displaying  the  recommended  budget  author- 
ity and  outlay  targets  for  each  subcommittee. 
These  targets  provide  the  svibcommlttees' 
best  present  estimate  of  the  totals  derived 
from  aggregating  their  recommendations  for 
funding  every  line  item  in  their  pending  ap- 
propriations bills.  The  subcommittees'  nar- 
rative reports,  which  accompany  the  charts, 
explain  any  increases  or  decreases  in  their 
t.irgets  from  the  President's  budget  to  pro- 
vide a  rationale  for  such  differences. 
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Agriculture  and  rthitcd  ugencia 
Tlie  Subcommittee  reconamends  that  the 
1liT6  targets  for  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  be  revised  upward  from  those  pro- 
posed in  the  President's  request.  The  target 
;or  new  budget  authority  is  tentatively  set 
at  $14,027  million,  which  is  $2,950  million 
more  than  the  President's  request.  Of  this 
S2.P50  million  increase,  approximately  $2,500 
r.tllUoit  represeiits  an  increase  in  the  Food 
b'ainp  Program  over  the  President's  request, 
which  the  subcommittee  believes  was  based 
on  unrealistically  low  levels  of  food  stamp 
u.-^age.  particularly  in  the  light  of  worsening 
economic  conditions.  The  balance  of  the  pro- 
jected increases  forecasts  the  following  in- 
creases over  the  President's  request:  $140 
million  for  Special  Milk  Program,  $190  mil- 
lieu  for  the  Agriculture  Conservation  Pro- 
gram, $22  million  in  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion. $15  million  in  Forestry  Incentives,  and 
the  remaining  $30  million  iu  eight  other 
programs. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
tartret  for  outlays  be  set  at  $12,086  milliou. 
which  is  $2,352  million  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  This  amount  represents  an 
outlay  Increase  of  $2.1  billion  in  the  Food 
Stump  Program,  $140  million  in  the  Special 
Milk  Program.  $35  million  in  the  Agriculture 
Conservation  Program.  $22  million  in  Com- 
modity Distribution.  $3  million  In  Forestry 
Incentives,  and  the  remaining  $30  million  in 
eiiiht  other  programs. 

In  regard  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  the 
Subcommittee  believes  that  the  President's 
budget  is  outdated  and  unrealistic.  The  es- 
timate was  based  on  a  projection  that  15.8 
million  i>eople  would  be  the  peak  participa- 
tion in  tlie  program  for  fiscal  1976.  As  cf 
December  31.  1974.  participation  exceeded  17 
million  and  was  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  ap- 
proximately one  million  per  month.  The 
budget  was  also  submitted  on  the  basis  of 
certain  projected  savings  that  have  been 
overruled  by  Congressional  action. 

Ihe  Subcommittee's  recommendation  is 
bk-st-d  on  a  1976  average  participation  of  2u 
f^-i;iUon  people  with  a  slight  increase  in  tl;c 
bciuis  coupon  cost  expected  to  tie  aciJiLstcd 
•July  1.  1975.  Both  of  these  assumptions  a:. 
conservative  and  might  liave  to  be  adjusted. 
The  Subcommittee's  recommendation  pro- 
v.des  new  budget  authority  of  $140  million 
f'  r  'l.e  Special  Milk  Program.  This  program 


has  been  scheduled  for  elimination  in  t!ie 
budget  estimates.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sub- 
committee, it  is  vmrealistlc  to  assume  that 
Congress  would  approve  the  elimination  of 
the  program,  and  the  recommendation  there- 
fore includes  a  continuation  of  the  program 
at  basically  the  1975  level  adjusted  for  in- 
creased costs  of  operation. 

Also  included  in  the  target  is  an  increase  of 
$190  million  in  new  budget  authority  for  the 
Agrictilture  Conservation  F>i-ogram.  This  is 
another  program  proposed  for  elimination  by 
the  Administration,  but  Congress  has  con- 
sistently reinstated  this  program  in  the  face 
of  strong  Administration  opjxssition.  The  Ad- 
ministration proposed  to  rescind  the  funds 
appropriated  in  1975  but  this  was  rejected  by 
Congress.  The  1975  funds  have  been  retained 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  Congress  will  insist 
upon  the  program  being  maintained  a"  soir.e 
meaningful  level  for  FY  1976. 
Defence 
For  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  s  inior- 
matlon  and  to  keep  the  record  straight,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  FY  1975,  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  set  a  target  reduction 
of  5.3  billion  in  new  obligational  authority — 
we  were  able  to  exceed  that  amoimt.  The 
Senate,  upon  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
recommendations,  made  a  redttction  of  $4 
billion.  Again  in  FY  1975  the  target  reduction, 
set  by  the  Defense  Subcommittee,  was  $3.5 
billion — we  also  exceeded  that  target,  and 
upo!i  the  appropriations  Committee's  recom- 
niendaaon  the  Senate  reduction  was  $5.5 
billion. 

The  FY  1976  budget  request  which  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  will  consider  for  FY 
1976  is  5-97.8  billion  in  new  obligational  au- 
il'ionty.  Tills  request  is  $15.7  billion  over 
.i  '. 'lal  .ti>propriatio:is  for  FY  1975.  Of  this 
MKit-asc,  .i^^j'.ii  ^'.'>  ii  billion  Is  caused  by  infla- 
;:iin,  \v!:!i  a  real  p:\>grani  growth  of  approxi- 
mately >.8  8  billion.  The  Increases  principally 
vrla'.e  to  the  investment  accounts  (procure- 
■.r.ent  and  research  and  development). 

A:tor  careful  ccusideration  of  all  the  fac- 
•- .):s  iir. oUed.  the  Subcommittee  has  recom- 
niendt'd  u  target  celling  of  $92.8  billion  In 
bad_-et  authority  — a  reduction  of  $5  billion 
beluw  the  budget  request 

It  is  the  Jtdginei-.t  o:  the  Subcommitte« 
•iiat  t!M.-  rfduriion  is  the  absolute  maximum 
:iiai  Cell  be-  I  lade  in  deicn-M^  .spending  con- 
.si.->tein     \\  i  .h     p-t'~t'ii;     iialK'nal    securits     re- 


qvi.T'ji-.ei.rs;  ;..:-.d  tl.e  p:o:.ii:r..^  a':i.o^\-.i.:e 
of  international  tensions.  Some  Subcotrimr- 
tee  members  are  convinced  that  this  redv.c- 
tion  is  too  great,  and  they  may  prove  to  be 
right.  Anyway,  no  member  thought  It  could 
be  .',  .ther  increased. 

It  should  be  noted  that  iit  recent  years  the 
defense  appropriations  request  has  been  the 
subject  of  criticism  and  attack.  But,  quie: 
contrary  to  charges  made,  the  Defense 
budget  IS  not  consuming  an  ever-increasing 
proportion  of  government  spending  to  the 
detriment  or  neglect  of  h'.tman  resources 
programs.  The  truth  is  defense  spending  has 
bori.e  a  disproportionate  share  of  reduc- 
tions made  by  Congress  ;u  total  appropri.i- 
tions  over  the  past   three  fiscal   years. 

The  t:-uth  Is,  budget  outlays  for  national 
defense  functions  have  shrunk  from  41.5 
percent  of  the  total  FederpI  budget  outlays 
in  FY  1966  to  only  26.9  percent  requested 
in  the  budget  for  FY  1976.  Since  FY  1966.  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government  has  gore  up 
S214.7  billion— from  $134  7  billion  to  $349  4 
billion  estimated  for  FY  1976.  Of  that  tot..: 
increase,  only  $38.2  billion — or  17.8  percent 
of  that  $214.7  billion  increase  is  attributable 
t  ■  national  defer.se  spending.  The  remamm- 
8J.2  percent,  or  si76,5  billion,  is  attributable 
to  non-military  functions  and  services,  such 
as  human  resourcs  and  -eneral  government. 
During  the  la^t  three  years,  the  Congress 
has  cut  the  Administration's  budget  by  a 
total  of  $153  billion  in  regular  appropria- 
tions bUls,  Of  this.  $13  7  billion,  or  89  7  per- 
cent, was  slashed  from  the  Defense  budget 
while  only  $16  billion  or  10.3  percent  ^ot 
the  total  was  cut  from  regular  appropriations 
bills  for  all  other  scvernmer.t  agencies  and 
departments. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  must  be  empha- 
sired  that  the  $5  billion  reduction  in  ne-.r 
obligational  authority  for  FY  1976  is  only  a 
target  figure.  It  Is  not  cast  in  concre'e  I- 
v.ill  be  most  difHcult  to  achieve. 

After  the  Congress  has  considered  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  the  House  has 
acted  on  the  appropriations,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  again  examine  this 
figure.  Altered  circtimstances.  or  thorough 
and  enlightened  considerations,  may  make  it 
advisable  for  us  to  conclude  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary and  prudent  to  report  a.  bill  higher  than 
the  $92.8  bllllou  target  figure  for  1976. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  it  is  most  impru- 
dent to  force  cnlv  one  segment  of  the  nation- 
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al  budt'et  to  bear  the  Nihule  burden  of  re- 
ordering of  priorities.  Such  '  policy  Is  haz- 
nrcloiis  aiid  fraught  with  danger  to  otir 
national  security.  The  burden  of  reordered 
priorities  and  reduced  spending  should  be 
borne  equitably  by  all  .sector.s  of  the  budget 
.'.Id  not  by  National  Defense  alone. 
Dixtriri  of  Cohnnbia 

Tlie  Subcommittee  recomnieuds  that  197(3 
'arrets  conform  with  the  Presidents  request 
of  .$508  million  in  budget  authority  and  »507 
million  in  outlays.  These  amounts  primarily 
include  the  Federal  pa>ment  to  the  D.C. 
Government  and  boirouiny  authority  lor 
capital  outlays 

This  is  the  first  vear  of  the  new  budgetary 
arrangements  inider  the  Home  Rule  Act  in 
which  the  newly  elected  City  Council  will 
play  a  major  role  in  the  development  of  the 
District's  budget.  On  March  10.  the  Mayor 
presented  his  budget  request  to  the  Council. 
It  totaled  $1.2  billion  in  budget  authority 
with  associated  outlays  of  $1.0  billion.  The 
outlays  are  composed  of  a  $254  million  Fed- 
eral payment,  a  $25  million  Federal  reventie 
sharing  grant  and  mmierous  local  t.ixes,  u.ser 
changes  and  lees. 

Under  the  new  Home  Rule  law,  the  Council 
must  act  on  the  Mayor's  estimates  within 
the  fifty  days  allowed  by  law,  or  by  May  1. 
1975.  Shonly  thereafter  the  final  budget  re- 
quests will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  final  action.  At  this  time,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee  will  provide  Its 
target  figures  for  both  budget  autliorl'y  and 
ot^tlays  to  the  ftUl  Committee. 
Foreign  ussistartce 
The  fiscal  years  1975  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriation  Act  is 
presently  before  the  Committee.  For  this 
reason  we  are  unable  to  develop  compre- 
hensive target  estimates  for  new  budget 
authority  or  outlays  in  fljical  year  1976. 

The  uncertain  nature  of  the  situation  in 
Southeastern  Asia  makes  projects  In  this 
area  extremely  hazardous.  However,  we  an- 
ticipate ultimately  reporting  a  fiscal  year 
1976  bill  wtll  below  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  President's  fi.scal  year  1976  budget. 
When  this  situation  is  clarified,  the  Subcom- 
mittee will  furnish  these  target  projections 
to  the  Full  Committee. 

HUD — Independeiu  agencies 
The   Subcommittee  recommends  that   the 
1976  targets  for  new  btidget   authority  and 
outlays  be   revised   \ipward  from   the  Presi- 
dent's requests. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
target  for  new  budget  authority  be  set  at 
S51.416  million,  which  Is  $237  million  more 
than  the  President's  request.  Almost  all  of 
this  amount  would  be  spent  In  the  depressed 
housing  area.  This  amount  Includes  $100 
million  for  Section  701  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grants  (this  assumes  Senate  disapproval 
of  the  President's  proposed  -jSO  million  de- 
ferral). $100  million  for  community  develop- 
ment grants,  $35  million  for  public  housing 
operating  subsidies,  and  $2  million  to  con- 
tinue the  activities  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
ucts Commission  at  pie-rescisslon  levels. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
target  for  outlays  be  set  at  $30,409  million, 
which  Is  $210  million  more  than  the  Presi- 
tltnt  s  request.  Major  components  of  this 
^Amount  Include  S99  million  for  housing  as- 
sistance paymeuts,  $50  million  for  construc- 
tion of  clean  water  facilities  and  $60  million 
in  housing  planning  assistance. 

Interior  and  related  agenciei 
The   Subcommittee   recommends  that   the 
;'iT6   targets  for  new^   budget   authority  and 
o'ltlays  be  revised   upward   from  those  pro- 
po.^ed  in  the  Presidenis  budget  request. 


The  Subcommitte  recommends  that  the 
target  for  new  budget  authority  be  set  at 
$4,045  million,  which  Is  $20  million  more 
than  the  President's  request.  This  $20  million 
Increase  results  from  an  Increase  of  $59  mil- 
lion in  resource  management  and  construc- 
tion programs,  offset  by  a  $39  million  de- 
crease in  administrative  activities  and  cul- 
tural activities  with  lo'v  priority. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
target  outlays  be  .set  at  $4,173  iniUion,  which 
is  some  $4.4  million  more  than  the  Presi- 
dents request,  fliis  higher  outlay  figure  is 
the  resttlt  of  the  Increased  nev.  budget  ati- 
thority  discussed  above 

No  effort  has  been  murle  to  adjust  ent;gy 
research  and  man.ngemeiit  prot;riuns  becati.se 
of  major  uncertainties  Involved  in  adoption 
of  a  national  energy  program.  Congressional 
decisions  on  various  energy  legislative  pro- 
posals couhl  affect  budget  amounts  by  *2 
billion  or  more  in  both  revenues  and  appro- 
priations. 

Labor.  It,  nil!,.  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
1976  targets  for  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  be  revised  upward  from  those  pro- 
posed in  the  President's  budget  request.  In 
general,  it  iound  the  budget  estimates  to  be 
unrealistic,  obsolete,  and  lacking  in  any  fore- 
sight. In  some  cases,  budget  estimates  are 
submitted  v.hich  would  take  programs  below 
the  level  of  three  years  ago.  The  Subcom- 
mittee al.so  notes  that  estimates  of  bene- 
ficiaries reflect  total  disregard  for  the  exist- 
ing economic  situation. 

The  overriding  factor  behind  the  Subcom- 
mittee's recommendation  is  the  economic 
impact— direct  and  Indirect— of  Labor-HEW 
programs.  This  bill  is  the  "people  '  bill— 
and  the  people  are  in  economic  trouble.  Ob- 
viously, employment  and  training  programs 
are  the  most  visible  of  the  economy-oriented 
programs.  No  less  Important,  however,  are 
health  and  education  programs,  which  are 
aimed  at  reducing  the  drain  on  the  economy 
caused  by  Illness,  Illiteracy,  and  high  income 
maintenance  (welfare)  costs. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
target  lor  new  budget  authority  be  set  at 
$44,519  million,  which  Is  $5,293  million  more 
than  the  President's  reqtiest.  This  amount 
includes  the  fellow  lug  items:  1.)  $2,525  mil- 
lion in  increased  unemployment  benefits 
ba.sed  on  more  realistic  9';  unemployment 
rate  rather  than  the  8',  rate  used  in  the 
President's  budget;  2.)  $1,316  million  in  pre- 
\entatlve  health  programs  such  as  Biomedi- 
cal Research,  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Men- 
tal Health;  3.)  $1,126  million  In  education 
programs  needed  to  "bold  harmless"  several 
local  school  district  programs  and  to  restore 
student  aid  programs  in  higher  education; 
4.»  $44  million  for  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  needed  to  lncrea.se  the  Work  In- 
centives Pi-ogram;  5.)  $150  million  for  the 
related  agencies  needed  to  restore  antipov- 
erty  programs  for  the  aged  and  others,  and 
for  emergency  energy  conservation  services 
under  the  Commodity  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
target  for  outlays  be  set  at  $46,593  million, 
which  Ls  $3,529  million  more  than  the  Pres- 
ident's requests.  This  amount  represents  tlic 
outlay  Impact  of  the  programs  discussed 
above,  and  may  be  broken  clown  as  follows: 
1.)  $2,525  million  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits; 2.)  $645  million  for  health;  3.)  $121 
mUllon  for  education;  4.)  $34  million  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service;  and  5.) 
$84  million  for  the  related  agencies. 
Legislative  branch 
The  Subcommittee  recommended  that  the 
1976  targets  for  new  budget  authority  and 


outlays  be  re\  ised  downward  from  those  pro- 
po.sed  In  the  President's  reciuest. 

The  target  for  new  budget  authority  is 
tentatively  set  at  $817  million,  which  Is  $19 
million  lower  than  the  bi  dget  request  of 
S836  million.  This  reduction  can  be  affected 
through  adjustments  in  construction  pro- 
posal, and  selecti\e  reductions  in  new  pro- 
grams. 

The  Subcommittee  rocornmends  that  the 
target  for  outlays  l3e  .set  at  S871  million, 
which  is  $14  million  lower  than  the  Presl- 
dent'.s  request.  This  reduction  in  outlays  will 
result  from  the  reductions  In  new  budget 
authority  outlined  above. 

These  targets  do  not  reflect  possible  ad- 
juslmenls  for  pendlntr  proposals  to  restruc- 
ture the  Congressional  staff  system. 
Military  construction 

Based  on  historical  analysis  of  prior  ac- 
tions, the  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee will  attempt  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  .$225  million  below  the  Pi-esident's  re- 
quest and  outlays  by  $148  million  below  tlw 
request,  for  1976. 

Public  uorks 
The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  ilie 
1976   targets  for  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  be  revised   upward  from  those  pro- 
posed in  the  President  s  budget. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
target  for  new  budget  autnotlty  be  set  at 
$7,723  million,  which  is  $666  million  more 
than  the  Presidents  request.  Of  this  amount. 
$200  million  would  be  hi  the  energy  research 
and  development  area,  and  $466  million 
would  be  in  the  area  of  water  resources  and 
power  projects. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
t.irget  for  outlays  be  .set  at  $7,332  million, 
which  is  $532  million  more  tlian  ilie  Presi- 
dent's request.  Of  this  amount.  $160  million 
would  be  in  the  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment area,  and  $372  million  la  the  area  of 
water  resources  and  power. 

An  expansion  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Program  Is  one  of  the  higliest 
national  priorities  established  by  the  Con- 
gress. Concurrently,  the  development  of  en- 
ergy resources  require  Vi\.st  quantities  of 
water.  Therefore,  the  related  water  resource 
development  programs  must  be  significantly 
expanded  above  the  biidt:et  estimates  in  order 
to  meet  these  requirements. 

An  additional  factor  in  the  establishment 
of  the  budget  targets  by  the  Subcomniitiee 
is  an  accelerated  public  works  program  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  providing 
Jobs  for  many  Americans.  Since  the  Bud^et 
was  transmitted  to  Congress,  unemployineiit 
ha.s  continued  to  rise  with  the  construction 
industry  among  the  most  seriously  affected 
The  target  recommendations  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee would  not  only  provide  for  meaniiif,'- 
ful  employment  through  the  cjustruction  of 
enduring  and  lasting  projects  which  will  pro- 
vide capital  assets  for  the  N.ition.  bu:  aNo 
will  improve  conditions  and  water  sources 
with  respect  to  the  energy  crisis  and  f;it\ire 
energy  development. 

The  Presidents  budye;  rt-mit'st  does  not 
include  anv  new  construction  .s'arts  or  ini- 
tiatives lor  water  and  power  projects.  Hie 
additional  amounts  recommended  by  ilie 
subcommittee  would  be  for  acceleration  o: 
con.struction  of  hydroelectric  power  projects 
and  orher  energy  related  projects  of  tlie 
Corps  of  Er.gineers  and  Burean  of  Rcci.una- 
tlon. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
solar,  geothermal  and  other  advanced  energy 
research  and  development  programs  of  ERD.\ 
be  emphasized  and  Intensified  within  the 
overall  targets  eNjilriiiieci  abo\e. 
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.9'c;.'r.  Jiisticl,  Cofimcrcc,  the  judiciary 
The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
1376  targets  fo-  rew  budget  authority  and 
ouil^ys  be  revi-ed  upward  from  tlie  Presi- 
dent's request. 

The  Subcomn:lttee  recommends  that  the 
t:\rqet  for  new  budget  authority  be  set  at 
$6,396  million,  which  is  $750  million  more 
than  the  President's  request.  This  $750  mil- 
lioti  Includes  the  following: 

1.  $150  million  to  restore  proposed  cuts  and 
provide  a  more  nearly  adequate  Icr.el  of  ftmd- 
Ing  for  various  law  enforcement  and  Justice 
progratrts. 

2.  $600  million  in  proposed  rev  bttdge' 
authority  for  the  Jobs  Opportunity  Program 
and  other  economic  development  and  assist- 
ance programs. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
target  for  outlays  be  set  at  $7.40G  million. 
which  is  $1,224  million  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  The  effect  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed above  will  be  to  increase  otitlays  by 
$442  million.  An  additional  $782  million  will 
be  added  to  FY  1976  otitlays  as  a  result  c! 
changes  in  tlie  President's  FY  1975  bttdeet. 
This  will  be  due  primarily  to  the  $885  million 
in  budget  authority  anticipated  to  be  added 
to  the  1975  President's  Budget  for  the  newly 
authorised  Job  Opportunities  Program  and 
an  expanded  business  and  economic  disaster 
loan  program  as  well  as  disapproval  of  a 
number  of  minor  rescis,sion  and  deferral 
proposals. 

In  the  event  of  worsening  economic  ci  n- 
ditions,  it  may  be  ilecessary  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  propose  fttrther  niodilications  to 
this  ceiling. 

Transportation 

Tlie  Subcommittee  recommends  that  th;' 
1976  targets  for  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  be  revised  upward  from  the  Presi- 
dent's requests. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  tlie 
target  for  new  budget  authority  be  set  at 
S4.226  million,  which  Is  $100  million  more 
than  the  President's  request.  It  Is  estimated 
that  this  amount  will  be  required  for  in- 
terim operating  assistance  for  the  rrilr.-iads 
In  reorganization  under  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act.  This  i?  in  addition  to  the 
S125  million  appropriated  in  tlie  Second 
Supplemental  for  fiscal  1975. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  tliat  the 
target  for  outlays  be  set  at  $11,271  million. 
which  Is  $1  billion  more  than  the  President's 
request.  This  is  due  to  an  ctitlay  increase  In 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  as  a  re- 
sult of  t!ie  President's  release  of  $2  billion  in 
previottslv  deferred  contract  attthority. 

Given  the  impact  of  tran.-=portation  pvo- 
prains  on  unemplovmeiit  and  a  '.vorsciiinq 
economic  situation,  the  Committee  may  lattr 
propose  modifications  to  tiris  ceilins 


Treasury,  Portal  Seriice,  General 
Government 

Tlie  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
197G  targets  for  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  be  revised  c  owir.vard  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
target  for  new  budget  authority  be  .set  at 
^■6.199  million,  whicli  is  .j55  million  less  than 
the  President's  reqttest.  This  redtiction  Is  the 
aggregate  of  numerous  small  program  reduc- 
tions ill  various  programs  and  activities.  The 
.single  major  progiam  being  considered  for 
reduction  is  the  request  for  $14  million  for 
construction  of  a  Consolidated  Law  Enforce- 
iJicat  Training  Center;  these  funds  are  not 
needed  due  to  the  jrobability  that  a  surplus 
military  insta!!ati(>n  will  be  used  for  the 
Center. 

The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
target  fcr  outlavs  be  set  at  $6,007  which  Is 
.•s.s2  million  less  tlian  the  President's  request. 

Til'"    TR.Mv.sITIDN-    Qr.^RTER 

To  a; low  Cunjirets  a  more  adequate  period 
ot  time  to  review  the  President's  budget 
requests.  Title  5  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  mandates 
tliat : 

1.  Bc^inuinp  in  calendar  year  1976.  and 
for  all  years  tlicreafter.  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
U.S.  Government  shall  dminence  on  October 
1st  and  end  on  September  ;iO  tf  the  follow- 
in^'  year; 

2.  That  all  arcounts  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures required  to  be  published  annually 
slnill  be  prepared  and  published  so  as  to 
conform   to   thrt   new  chronology;    and 

3.  Thar  tiie  President  sh.all  prepare  budget 
c-ii:n:;ies  for  the  period  commencing  July  1. 
1976,  and  ending  on  September  30.  1976." 

Thei:e  requirements  lea^e  a  three -month 
transition  period  between  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1976  on  June  30,  1976,  and  the  start  of 
liscal   year  1977  on  October   1.   1976. 

Althoti>:h  tlie  President's  budget  requests 
for  fiscal  \e.ir  1976  did  not  contain  detailed 
Justifications  of  the  Government's  needs 
during  this  tran.siiion  quarter,  subsequent 
jiisti.'^ications  will  allow  the  1976  Appropria- 
tioiLs  Acts  to  fund  tliis  period.  Tills  is  pos- 
sible since  PL  93-554  will  extend  the  avail- 
ability of  fiscal  year  197G  fund?  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976.  Tills  legislation  counled 
with  th_  Committee's  intention  to  fund  this 
transition  quarter  In  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  for  fiscal  year  19'76  will  of  course 
increase  the  amount  of  funds  provided  in 
1976  appropriations  acts  by  about  25''-  above 
the  amounts  needed  between  ,Iiily  1.  1975. 
and  June  20.   1976. 

The  basic  intent  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  be  to  undertake  no 
new  policy  or  program  initiatives  during  the 


transition  quarter.  As  such,  the  estimates 
for  this  transition  period  can  generally  be 
expected  to  be  about  25';  above  the  Pre-:- 
denfs  fiscal  year  1976  requests.  Indeed,  th-j 
estlm^ates  of  needed  budget  authority  and 
expected  o'oligatlons  for  tlie  transition  quar- 
ter are  for  many  accounts  merely  a  propor- 
tional 25','  above  their  fiscal  year  1976  esti- 
mates; however,  tiiere  are  certain  necessary 
exce-itions  to  that  prcpDrtlonal  relatlonsvi". 
These  exceptions  are  caused  not  only  by 
the  vagaries  of  individual  programs  but  alsa 
by  the  clear  responsibility  of  the  Congre=a 
to  take  adequate  action  it  reverse  the  coun- 
try's economic  downturn.  Of  r.ecesslty.  U" 
the  public  employment  programs  funded  by 
the  appropriations  process  prove  to  have  In- 
sufficient restilts.  over  the  next  few  months 
some  additional  Congressional  action  and 
funding  clearly  will  be  required  and  in  the 
public  Interest.  At  the  same  time,  many  ma- 
jor governmental  programs  liave  fundiir; 
needs  which  fluctuate  substantially  through- 
out the  year  and  which  necessarily  require 
funding  during  the  transition  period  and 
which  deviate  somewhat  from  the  25  percent 
requirement.  For  example,  the  Intrlnslcallv 
seasonal  activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  the  firefighting  activities  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  on  Federal 
land  wotild  tend  to  Increase  their  needs  dur- 
ing this  period.  Conversely,  other  programs 
may  be  phasing  out  of  existence  during  the 
transition  quarter,  thus  reducing  their  needa 
below  the  25  percent  figure. 

1976  BfDGET  T.tRGETS  EY  FUNCTION 

This  next  section  of  the  report  will  tran.?. 
late  the  Committee's  recommendations  )),- 
subcommittee  structure  (explained  pre- 
viously) into  an  array  based  on  functional 
budget  categories.  The  Committee  believes 
that  this  functional  array  should  be  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  In  developing  its  concurrent  reso- 
lution by  functional  categories. 

In  this  section  of  the  report,  signihcaio. 
Increases  and  decreases  in  the  budget  re- 
quest for  each  subcommittee  are  tabulated 
by  function.  Small  changes  to  the  budget 
request  (under  $50  million)  are  not  shown 
separately  on  this  table,  but  are  aggregated 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

See  Table  2  for  a  functional  display  of 
budget  authority  and  outlays  respectively. 
This  table  2  Indicates  that  if  the  tentative 
recommendations  of  all  subcommittees  are 
accepted,  aggregate  national  spending  (in 
outlays)  for  fiscal  year  1076  wui  total 
proximately  .$356.1  billion. 

The  Committee  believes  at  this  time  that 
this  figure  represents  a  suitable  spending 
target  for  total  spending  during  1976. 
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D.AVID  S  BRODERS  KDITORIM. 
ON  A.MFRlC.i.S  IMI  HX.\TrOK-\L 
RESPONSIBIT.ITIES 

Mr.  McCLELL.AN  Mr.  President,  in  hi^ 
recent  .speerli  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  President  Ford  warned  the  Amer- 
ican people  again.-t  heeding  those  who 
urse  the  Nation  to  ■  wiihdrav\  front  o-te 
world  and  go  u  alone." 

Although  v.e  have  hcai-d  niiifh  of  late 
of  the  •new  i.solationi^m  "  in  which 
America  IKS  are  said  tn  be  ready  to  shiik 
the  resnon^ibilities  of  world  leadership, 
David  S.  Broder.  writing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  icpnrt.s  that  -in  funda- 
mental resi?ects,  there  is  no  retreat  from 
the  concept  of  Americas  hitornational 
responsibilities." 

Mr.  Broder  poinis  o;it  that  a  recent 
Karri.s  poll  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Council  of  Foreign  Relations  indicate.s 
that  .American  reaction  to  proposals  to 
'  i^o  It  al<nie"  are  far  more  complex  than 
:-enerally  assumed. 

Among  other  items,  tiie  poll  show.s  that 
H9  percent  of  thase  questioned  in  this 
-ample  -thmk  it  very  important  for  tlte 
United  States  to  be  the  -.orld  lender  In 
military  strength." 

.And  significantly,  in  \icw  of  repeated 
etTorts  made  in  tnis  body  to  slash  de- 
fense spending  below  reasonable  levels, 
the  !3oll  .shov.s  that  -twice  as  many  voter.s 
favor  m.aintaining  or  increasing  the  level 
of  defense  .■-iiending  as  favor  cutting  it." 
In  ord.M-  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  Mr.  Eroders  report.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thi.i  his  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  2:i  197,5  be 
iJi-inted  in  the  Rtconn  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•GdiNc  It  Alo.ve" 
I  By  David  S.  Brnder) 
Tn  his  speech  nt  Notre  Dame  la>t  week, 
)  li-sideiit  Ford  nnrrled  thnf  Aiiiericaas  might 
lie  li.-ieiiiiig  to  those  who  urge  lis  'to  wlth- 
(haw  Irom  one  world  and  go  li  alone."  Ai-e 
n.o   President's   fears   Jxisiified.' 

Well,  one  Ju>l-relea,ed  naiional  opinion 
I'oli  reports  -.hat  only  39  per  ceoi  of  Auieri- 
•  nn>  would  favor  U.S.  mlltiarv  Involvement, 
i.iolnding  the  use  of  troops,  if  Western  Eu- 
I'lpe  were  iiuaded. 

That  raiher  startling  fiadine  seems  to  un- 
liirri-iii    tlip  Piitirp  1,1010  of  th(»  Vr..-.!-.   Aii,.<,.i,. 
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Tre.Hty  Oi«rtnl,'aTlon  and  the  pi-e-ence  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Furope.  It  is  part  of  a  scien- 
tific .sindy  of  a  imtioi;aI  rros-s-scoaon  of 
adiil*-,,  ctindiH-ted  last  Deeemt>er  by  L.mls 
Hains  and  Associates,  and  released  this 
inoiKh  bv  the  sponsoring  organization,  the 
Clucdtjo  Council  of  Foreign   Rehiiioiis. 

Ihat  l.S  not  the  only  shocker  in  the  re- 
port. Only  3-t  per  cent  of  ilie  sample  favored 
U.S.  military  intervention  if  the  Russians 
icfil:  over  West  Berlin;  only  i'i  percent  would 
-•nc'.ion  military  action  if  C^stros  Cuba  in- 
v.'ded  the  Dominican  Republic;  arid  only  27 
pi.r  cent  if  l,rael  were  being  defeated  by  tht 
Arabs.  In  fact,  of  12  theoretical  threats,  the 
oi-.ly  one  to  which  most  Americans  uoiild 
I'^pond  with  armed  inlerven'ion  is  an  in- 
vasion  of  Canada. 

When  .American  public  opinion  draws  the 
defense  perimeter  of  the  United  Slates 
ihrough  OnawR  and  Montreal,  the  Ford 
warnings  agaij!-,t  a  •'new  isolalioni^in "  -.imi:u1 
well  Ju.-lified. 

Bnt  a  c!o.-,cr  look  at  this  vahmble  survey 
-hriws  the  pictme  is  more  complex.  It  Indl- 
imes  that,  In  fundanienia!  respects,  there  is 
ii'i  reti-eat  Iroin  the  concept  of  Aincruas  ni- 
■  ernational   responsibilities. 

'Iriie,  Vietnam  has  left  a  rancid  aficr-iaste 
that  clings  to  almost  every  meailon  of  di- 
rc-cl  milliarv  Iniprventlon.  Some  72  per  cent 
<  r  those  polled  retjard  Vietnam  as  a  dark 
ii'iinenf  in  American  history;  only  8  per 
cent  see  it  as  a  •proud  momeni"  for  the 
UniiPd  States.  There  is  a  sharp  ditference 
between  those  two  groups  In  their  attitude 
iiAvfird  fiitii'e  military  interventions. 

Bill  the  Vietnam  "hawki,"  and  -doyes' 
atree,  by  margins  of  2-to-l  or  more,  that 
it  will  be  better  for  the  fnture  01  the  coiin- 
irx  If  the  United  Stales  lakes  an  acilve  pan 
la  world  allairs  than  If  we  stay  out  or  go 
n  alone.  That  support  for  an  active  world 
role  is  virtually  imchaimed  from  what  U 
was  20  \ears  ago — at  the  heiglu  oj  tlie  Cold 
War — even  though  containment  of  com- 
munism has  dropped  far  down  as  an  objec- 
tive of  foreign  policy,  ranking  well  behind 
such  altruistic  goals  as  arms  control,  hunger 
relief  and  solving  worldwide  economic 
problems. 

What  this  suggests  is  that  broad  support 
Is  available  for  Mr.  Ford  and  other  inter- 
nationalists in  combating  ■isolationist" 
tendencies,  if  they  do  not  allow  their  op- 
ponents in  debate  to  reduce  the  meaning 
of  internationalism  to  the  exercise  of  nuli- 
'arv  force. 

Mr.  Ford  is  on  weak  grounds  wlien  he 
restirrecls  the  "domino  theory,"  a.s  he  did 
last  week.  Only  36  per  cent  of  the  public, 
in  this  sample,  believe  It  very  important  for 
the  United  States  to  make  and  keep  icm- 
initmenrs   Id  o'her  counirles. 


B;.  contrast,  69  per  >cr.t  think  ir  \erv 
nnponaut  for  the  Uni'ed  States  to  be  ihe 
worlfl  leader  in  military  strength.  Twice 
as  many  voters  la\or  maintaining  or  Iik  reas- 
mg  the  level  of  defense  spending  a>  iavor 
ctirtii.g  it. 

The  survey  shou.s  powerful  evidence  tha' 
the  people  of  the  United  States  under.-,tanU 
the  folly  of  a  return  10  ec'-nonUc  i.solation- 
isni.  They  accept  what  Mr  Ford  called  -tiie 
loial  Interdependence  of  all  people  who  live 
"U  .his  planet."  More  ihan  ;wo-thirds  see  a 
major  foreign  polic\-  impact  on  ihe  price  of 
yasolire,  ihe  value  of  the  dollar  and  the 
health  of  the  U.S.  econumv.  And  ihev  say 
they  are  willing  to  cut  their  u^e  of  gaso- 
line, then-  coiisuin!)'io,i  of  meal  and  other 
rood,  in  (.idcr  1,)  alleviate  wurklvMde 
sironages. 

It  is  quiic  iruc  thai  ilu-re  are  ambiva- 
Ifiices  and  coniradu-tions  in  tlieir  attitude 
toward  the  United  Nation.i.  foreign  aid  and 
Uie  relationship  of  ilie  United  .states  to  non- 
(leniociatic   regimes  abroad. 

On  many  of  tlie.se  areas,  the  Pre.-^idf-n! 
and  Ihe  other  internal  ionalisis  have  a  jna 
of  education  to  dtj — in  combating,  for  e\- 
aniplt  .  tlie  majority  view  iliat  foreign  eco- 
lu.niic  aid  hurts,  rather  ihan  helps  th-j 
.•\merican  economy. 

Thov  al.-^o  have  a  jcb  to  do  lu  pcr^uacliiv,' 
ili<-  people  that  the  poivei\ed  failure  of  Ihe 
VieHiuin  Inlervention  doe.-,  not  lojjicallv 
mean  thai  the  United  States  should  never 
a.aiti  u.se  ii.s  armed  ior(es  in  "distant  lands.  ' 

Bui  there  is  rtiom  lor  per.>ua>lon  and  lir 
educailon.  Wliai  the  Cnicago  Council  of 
Foreit;ii  Relations  Conmntiee  study  sef-nis 
to  .-ay  is  the  Americans  have  learned  the 
v.orld  is  Hut  (jurs  lo  manage  iju-  -,tiU  hclitM-e 
uie   world   is  (uic. 

And  ihai  is  ni,i  a  bad  pi.-nii>»  ii<.;ii  i>lii.!i 
10   beyin.  ' 


THE   COMING  BLOODB.ATM 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Pic.udent.  it  is 
impossible  tliese  da.vs  to  turn  on  the 
tele\ision  or  reaci  a  newspaper  without 
being  reminded  of  the  consequences  of 
our  unwillingness  to  honor  our  coinnul- 
ments  to  the  Government  and  the  iJeoj.Ie 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  South  Vietnamese  who  have  de- 
pended on  our  aid  for  .so  long  in  fighting 
back  the  Communist  armies  of  the  North 
are  on  their  last  leg.  They  have  little 
ammunition,  their  air  force  has  been 
grounded  for  lack  of  spare  parts  and  fuel 
and  they  have  nowhere  to  turn. 

If  we  are  to  learn  anything  from  the 
events  taking  ))lace  at  this  very  moment, 
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it  i.^  that  the  argumciits  oL  these  who 
Fi'icl  over  the  years  that  the  Soulh  Viet- 
nanicse  lacked  the  v,  ill  to  fight  and  that 
the  people  of  that  countiT  longed  for 
the  communism  tho.  descended  on  the 
North  alter  World  War  II  v,eve  dead 
wrong.  Tiic  people  today  are  \otiiig.  as 
liu-v  did  aftrr  the  .■signing  of  the  Gf^neva 
/Mcords  in  1954,  with  their  feet.  Hun- 
dreds ot  ihoiisands  of  refugees  .'ue  flc'.- 
ing-  not  Ijack  to  the  si'Iety  ol  liv-^  NoiLli 
which,  after  ail,  is  being  neitlitr  bombed 
nor  attacked,  but  south  into  tiie  citie.s 
and  enclaves  still  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  They  leahze.  as 
we  do  not.  that  y.hen  and  if  the  Com- 
munists finally  lake  over,  there  will 
indeed  be  a  bloodbath  of  iilmct  un- 
precedentPd  proportions. 

I  a:sk  unanimous  consent  that  two 
items  aiiijearing  m  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  first  is  an  editorial  on  the  question 
of  tiic  refugees  and  the  evidence  provided 
by  the  tact  that  hundied.s  of  thousands 
ai-e  seeking  what  little  protection  they 
can  yet  from  their  government  in  the 
fare  oi  the  Communist  offensive.  The 
.second  is  an  article  by  Samuel  Adams  on 
pioiections  that,  once  they  take  over,  the 
North  Vietnamese  might  easily  execute 
at  least  a  hundred  thou;  and  South  Viet- 
namese "enemies  of  the  people."  Mr. 
Adams  asks  us  to  fine  u|j  both  to  our 
responsibility  and  to  ihc  rcalit,\-  ol  the 
v.orld  we  li\e  in. 

He  olfers  seveiiU  altcrnaiives  .■  oiue 
honorable  and  some  Ic.-^s  than  honorable. 
We  owe  it  to  oursehes  and  to  the  people 
who  rely  on  us  to  come  to  grip.s  with  the 
problem  he  outlines  in  this  article. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  tiie  editorial 
and  the  article  w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recoud,  as  ioliows: 

Wmcn  \V.\Y  Do   iin:  Hvni.is  1  u  f? 

.\s  the  battleftcid  reports  from  Vietnam 
uroA  increasingly  gloomy,  one  k>oks  for  .some- 
thing, anylliing.  the  U.S.  mit;ht  salvage  from 
lis  own  agony  in  Indociiina.  Perhaps,  though 
even  this  scrap  is  by  n.i  means  assured,  the 
U.i?.  could  learn  a  few  things  aljoitt  itself. 

The  most  poignant  testimony  to  vhat  needs 
to  be  learned  is  the  iIockI  of  reuigees  pouring 
out  of  the  areas  falling  to  the  Comrnunlsts. 
Ax  limes  the  Communists  let  the  refugees 
pa<^  unhampered:  at  times  tliey  open  fire 
ou  the  columns.  Ihe  ne'.'.smagazines  capture 
tl'.f  refugees'  pliL:ht  in  en  cr  pliotos  of  blood- 
ied babies. 

The  same  piciiire^-.  oul\  a  few  years  ago. 
would  have  been  as,~iinied  to  portray  the  lat- 
est atrociiy  wrought  not  by  the  Communists 
but  by  the  Americans.  In  envisioning  the 
currcui  .'■treams  of  refugee-:,  one  must  al.so 
reineiiibcr  all  the  arguments,  so  hotly  urged 
by  some  .Americans  and  in  fact  still  portra.ved 
by  today's  filmmakers,  that  the  Vietcong  was 
1  piiptilar  movement,  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  would 
win  any  election,  that  the  corrupt  and  dicta- 
torial regime  m  Saigon  could  not  win  the 
Iii'ari-  and  minds  of  the  people. 

Well,  the  people  are  voiing  with  their  feet. 
I  lie  iptugees  are  not  merely  lleeing  the  fight- 
ii't;  indeed,  their  movement  Is  not  away  from 
Mie  liaitle  but  toward  areas  still  likely  to  be 
lought  over.  The  only  explanation  for  their 
tlf-perate  itight  is  that  they  prefer  any 
ihai'.re,  however  slim,  of  living  under  S.Tlgon 
I'l  the  certainty  of  living  under  Hanoi. 

there  is,  after  all,  a  world  of  dlfterence 
beiwecn  the  two  regimes.  Hanoi  is  one  of  the 
Most  repressive  regimes  in  the  world,  and  in 
111!  likelihood  the  most  demanding  regime 
in  (he  world  in  the  sacrifice^;  it  is  willir-g  to 


impose  on  its  citizens.  Ore  cimi  debate  the 
size  of  the  bloodbatli  likely  in  South  Yiet- 
uarn  after  Hanoi's  victory,  but  it  is  a  .simple 
fact  of  liistory  tliat  nowhere  has  a  Commu- 
nist, revolution  bceii  con.solidaicd  v.Khout 
.substantial  numbers  of  executions. 

Saigon  i.s  of  course  capable  of  its  own  I'e- 
pressions  and  cruelties,  but  there  arc  di.Tcr- 
ences  that  are  meaningful  to  the  Vietnaiu- 
cte  if  noi  to  Capitol  Hill  deiiiocralic  theorc'i- 
ciaii.'-'.  Saigou  mov  not  I'Sic  freedom  of  the 
pres.s.  lur  example,  but  at  least  Iveedom  of  the 
rrcsb  ):■■  an  issue.  X^lore  sii?nif\caiUly,  though 
;. ou  seldom  hear  about  it  in  American  con- 
versatioiis,  since  1068  Soiuh  Viemam  has 
tniiied  out  a  laud  reform  program  that  Itas 
allov.x'd  ri\e  oi  every  six  rural  families  to 
lann  their  own  land.  A'lcl  even  as  ihe  war 
ra;:;pd,  iiiulcrial  prosper,! y  grew 

"The  lesson  of  tiie  refugee'.-.  cli,.ifc.  wc 
uoie.  is  bet;iimi--.3  to  take  hold  in  'i>mic  qutir- 
lers  of  American  opinion.  Ot'.r  crllcagues  tv 
botii  The  'Washington  Post  aijd  The  New- 
York  Times  have  editorialised  aiiainst  any 
abrupt  termination  of  American  aid  to  Saig- 
on. They  propose  to  phase  out  aid  o\er  a 
given  time-pel iod,  papering  over  more  post- 
ponement with  the  polite  rii-tion  liiat  in  the 
meantime  a  political  sculement  might  Ijo 
reached  with  Hanoi.  But  at  least  they  recog- 
nize that  tlie  United  Stales  ov.c.^  sumetiiiiig 
to  the  South  Vietnamese.  ' 

Congress  may  not  go  c\lu  I'uai  lai;  it 
.seems  on  tiie  \erge  of  an  inunediaie  ciu-oi; 
Even  a  temporary  extension  would  be  prefer- 
able, if  only  because  a  new  Congress  could 
take  another  look.  This  niav  be  academic,  oi 
covirr.e,  if  it  turns  out  thai  Congress  lia.i  al- 
ready closed  the  question  by  the  aid  reduc- 
tions that  helped  provoke  Saigon's  wiih- 
drav.'rtls.  For  all  that,  there  li  a  certain  viriiie 
in  an  abrupt  aid  cutotf — at  least  it  opc»ily 
declares  responsibility.  We.  the  tjniti'd  Siatr.^ 
of  America,  will  foreclo.se  tlr.it  la,-,!  liLipc-  Inr 
which   all   iho.se   reliigecs   lice. 

Tlieve  is  something  to  be  said  for  gciwng 
the  propo.sllion  out  in  the  open,  so  tliat  we 
can  decide  whether  that  is  the  kind  ol  iia- 
lion  v.e  want  to  be.  Perhaps  we  do.  Biu,  per- 
haps out,  of  facing  that  question  ^-.quarelN 
would  come  a  recognition  of  the  real  lesMui 
of  relugees  from  Commuiii.-l  areas,  whether 
ballet  dancers  from  Leniimvad  or  p:as;.iit-. 
from  the  Central  Highlands. 

To  wit,  in  the  world  today  .'^incrica  si  and-, 
for  tilings — a  measure  of  personal  freedom, 
a  degree  of  material  prosperity — that  ordi- 
nary people  of  the  world  value  very  highly 
indeed.  And  liowever  much  American  foreign 
policy  needs  to  separate  pos?ilile  pur))oses 
whatever  for  it  to  be  crippled  Ijy  d.)ii!>i  al;oui 
lis  ultimate  purposes. 

Sii;.M  >n.   lOU.OCiO  Di  MM   \Vai;i;-.ni> 
i  Ey  Samuel  A.  Adam   i 

U  v,-a".  a  routine  execution.  A  notice  h.-U 
iirri\ed  from  Viet  Cong  provincial  head- 
quarters the  day  before,  sentencing  the 
prisoner  to  deauh.  That  morning  he  v. .is 
taken  from  his  cell  (really  a  bamboo  cage  i . 
led  about  200  yards  down  a  narrow,  winding 
dirt  path  to  a  clump  of  bushes  and  then  told 
to  kneel.  He  did  so  and  a  VC  guard  shot  hiin 
through  tlie  right  temple.  They  buried  t!ie 
corpse  in  a  shallow  grave  behind  the  bushes 
and  later  in  tlie  day  crossed  his  name  from 
the  Jailer's  list  and  added  it  to  a  list  tjf  the 
dead. 

This  account  was  told  to  me  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way  by  a  Communist  prison  ofiicial 
who  had  defected  from  the  Viet  Cong  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  of  South  Vietnam  in  March 
1967.  The  defecter,  who  had  witnes.sed  the 
shooting,  identified  himself  as  the  "deputy 
chief  interrogator"  of  the  Legal  Ailairs  Sub- 
section of  the  local  VC  Security  Service — 
that  is,  tlieir  secret  police.  He  liad  seen  lev. 
such  executions,  he  said,  because  it  wasn't 
his  Job,  but  he  knew  the  practice  vas  com- 
mon    He   had    no    idea    why   pro'iuee   heui- 


quarlsrs  had  issued  a  death  warrant  in  this 
case.  Tlie  prisoner  was  a  Soutli  Vietnamese 
government  oiTiclal,  however,  and  was  pre- 
suniatily — to  use  the  defector's  precise  wovd.H 
— "au  enemy  of  the  revolution." 

■J  here  was  little  re.ason  to  doubt  tyhat  be 
.said.  Home  weeks  earlier,  the  Allies  had  cap- 
tured a  statistical  report  Irom  the  same 
prison  where  the  defector  had  worked.  It. 
was  a  deutVi  list  of  about  100  names. 

Altiough  the  incident  happened  in  1967, 
it  is  apt  today  because  the  Comniuni.sts  seem 
not  only  about  to  capture  the  capital  ol 
Cambodia,  Phuom  Penh,  but  they  are  setting 
themselves  up  to  move  eventually  on  Salmon 
And  s'.  iien  these  cities  are  taken,  the  number 
of  "enemies  of  the  revolullon  '  who  will  fall 
into  Communist  hands  will  number  in  the 
hundreds  of  thous.inds. 

The  Cjiu^s-  ion  becomes:  H'.iw  main  will  they 
ki.l' 

A   CI.OOMV   I'llOGNO.SlS 

Oil  I  lie  b.-sis  of  past  pcrformraice,  my  out- 
look is  on  the  gloomy  side— probably  many 
thousands.  My  conclusion  comes  from  seven 
years  of  ^tudyillg  Viet  C"ong  documents,  par- 
ticularly on  their  secret  polie-e  and  Ii-oni 
e\;ensiye  rc.5eavch  concerniiiL;  the  Cambcdi.ui 
rebels.  I  read  the  documents  wiule  I  was  an 
analyst  for  the  Central  Intclli!.ence  Ageiii  y 
and  note,  parenthetically,  that  the  principal 
n>e;ssage  of  the  ninny  papers  I  wrote  about 
the  war  in  Indociiina  was  that  the  Atl:c> 
•.'. rvild  probably  lose. 

liio  key  to  the  shootings  is  the  manner 
in  which  they  occur.  Although  V'iet  Cong 
propaganda  tries  to  portray  them  as  spoii- 
tanoous  acts  o;  an^ry  pea.sants,  in  reaiity 
nine-tenths  of  the  executions  take  place  in 
the  cool  and  deliberate  way  de-cribed  by 
tlie  VC  interrogator  from  the  Delia.  The 
lii.Ki^aiids  of  capiured  documents  concerning 
the  Ct>mmunist  secret  pollee  provide  a  re- 
markably clear  pi'iurc  of  how  tliey  go  a'jout 
I  heir  work. 

Tlie  or.2ani/auon  responsible  .''or  tlie  police 
and  Ihe  executions  is  the  Vietnamese  Coin- 
r.umi^t  Ministry  o:  Public  Security,  or  Bo 
Cong  An.  Clo.=cly  nmdcled  on  the  .Soviet 
KGU.  tin*  Bo  Cong  .An  lia--  its  seat  in  Hanrji, 
in  tlie  same  building,  irouicallv,  as  the  old 
lu'adquartcrs  of  the  Freueh  colonial  .Siirete. 
The  ministry  runs  police  oiieratioiis  on  both 
sides  of  the  17th  Parallel,  and  is  in  direct 
radio  contact  with  each  of  llip  38  VC  prov- 
iiH-es  i>i  South  Vietnam.  By  this  means.  It 
keeps  cio-.e  tabs  on  Viet  Cong's  complex 
police  bureaucracy,  which  employs  not  only 
prisfiu  olhcials  but  a  variety  of  functionaries 
such  as  iypi~ts,  file  clerks,  researchers,  inves- 
tigators, radiomen,  crytographers,  agcnt- 
handlers,  administrator^,  armed  policemen 
raid  large  nunitjers  of  operaii\es  who  compile 
blaeklist-..  The  component  chamed  with  put- 
ting together  lilacklists  has  the  cover  de- 
H'ription  of  "Element  A-2.  Subsection  B-3." 
It  operates  mostly  in  Saigon  territorv,  col- 
lecting names  of  those  symi)aihetic  to  the 
fjovernnicnt. 

The  proce^^  by  ■.'.iuih  the  \'C  secret  police 
chooses  targets  irom  the  blacklists  Is  any- 
thing but  haphazard.  Captured  documents 
sliov,-  thai  the  persons  most  likely  to  be 
picked  lor  execution  are  tho-,e  who  ha.-e 
eitiier  opi>osed  or  betrayed  tlie  Coinnuuiists 
apparatus.  These  include  Viet  Cong  defec- 
tors (such  as  the  interrogator),  Saigon's  iii- 
telll:_ence  and  counter-intelligence  agents, 
government  policemen  and  soldiers,  "reac- 
tionary" politieians  and  South  Vietnamese 
adniinistralive  otiicials.  Of  the  last,  the  Viet 
Cong  are  not  necessarily  after  the  crudest 
or  tiie  most  corrupt — simply  the  most  effec- 
tive. Act-T  of  random  terror  are  relatively 
rare. 

The  nuni'ier  of  Conimunisi  c.\eculion^  m 
the  war  so  far  is  probably  very  large.  The 
bigge-.t  killing  ot  all  took  place  In  Hue  In 
earlv    \WS.   viun    the    Viet    Cong   controlled 
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the  citr  fcr  siimos:  tliree  week<.  South  Viet- 
namese and  Cominunl'^t  estimates  of  the 
t'e.id  colt;clde  almost  exactiv.  Saigon  says  It 
dug  up  some  3  800  bodies,  a  Viet  Cong  police 
iCiOrt  put  the  number  at  abour  3.000.  Etozens 
or  other  poMce  rcport^i  taken  el>ewhere  la 
HoHth  Vietnam  show  that  the  Hue  executions 
v.-ere  unirsual  only  becAu.:e  sa  mari;.  oci.iirrcd 
!G  io  shoit  a  time. 

To  cite  a  more  typicnl  e.xDmple.  a  Viet 
Ccng  district  reported  that  it  had  e«f'ciitcd 
no  p  .-^ons  111  tiie  course  of  a  single  vear. 
•^Uice  the  Viet  Con?  ha'e  some  240  dKtrlets 
snd  sim-p  the  district  Is  only  one  of  six  kinds 
ff  VC  Jurisdiction  and  since  the  tvar  In  the 
Sotith  has  gone  on  for  over  1.5  years,  extrapo- 
lations from  this  kind  of  number  rapldiv 
reaches  Into  the  many  tens  of  thousand.^. 

To  return  to  the  basic  question:  Ho'v  manr 
win  the  Communists  kill?  The  m~it  rational 
csTlma-.e  to  appear  so  far  showed  up  In  a 
h.i:aiicecl  and  scholarly  book  written  fi\e 
rears  aeo  bv  a  RAND  researcher  named  Stf- 
pheil  T  Ho-smer  (Viet  Cor.a  Represiion  and 
It.s  Implicaioiis  for  the  Future,  '  Heath  Lex- 
ington Books.  1970)  Basing  hl.s  estimate  al- 
most entirely  on  Viet  C^^Uff  document.s  con- 
cerning the  most  :ikelv  type.>  of  victims.  Dr. 
Hcsmer  tared  that  he  foiuid  it  -difficult  to 
believe  that  the  number  would  be  much  lea.^ 
than  100  000  Indeed,  i^  might  be  consider- 
abiv  higher  Having  read  mcst  ci  the  several 
hundred  piilice  documents  on  which  Dr. 
Hi.j.nier  b.i^td  h.,  research.  I  ;hink  h:,  e-.:i- 
nnte  Is  sound. 

N*j  similar  giiess  has  been  made  for  Cam- 
bodia One  reason  for  thi-.  is  that  we  know 
n.uch  :es>.  about  the  Khmer  Communist  se- 
cret pon.-e  thu:  we  do  abotit  the  Viet  Cong's. 
Bu".  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  the 
Cani:>o<i!an  rebels  haie  a  secret  police,  that 
they  have  executed  fairlv  large  numbers  of 
p«<'pi;.  and  that  several  leading  Khmer 
Bov.ge  secun'y  cadres  learned  the.r  trade  at 
tiie  central  p.jlice  academy  of  the  Vietnam- 
e.=«  Bo  Cong  An  The  school  Is  located  in  the 
tow^l  of  Hadong.  a  few  mi'.es  southwect  of 
the  m.!:l~:rv  s  headquarie.-s  in  Hanoi. 

TlflNKINC  IN  TtlE  FtrTfRE 

Fuctd  with  the  large  amount  of  evidence 
o;  the  Communisui'  past  doings,  we  ought  to 
be  thinking  of  what,  if  anything,  we  should 
do  about  the  future.  Rep.  Paul  McClObkey  of 
Calif./rnia,  who  seems  to  be  able  to  face  un- 
pleasant fac->-3  before  moit  of  hii  colleagues. 
already  iias  suggested  that  a  way  to  forestall 
a  biixidbath  in  Phiicni  Penh  is  to  let  the 
l.kely  victims  e.^cape  to  Saigon.  However,  we 
.^tlll  haven't  confronted  the  even  thornier 
question   of   what   to  do   when   Saigon   goes. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  at  least  five 
{>c&;ib!e  courses  of  action:  The  first  Is  to 
•iade  back  la.  Marines  and  all.  and  prop  up 
oiir  wavering  .Aiiie.;  All  but  a  few  fiad  this 
vai-.hiiikable.  A  second  li  to  try  tj  negoti- 
a.'-e  the  victaus"  survival,  but  I  £.id  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  CommuniiTs  would  honor 
their  commitments.  A  third  pa.^billty  is  to 
^.T\l  otir  t-eeih.  acknowledge  our  responsibil- 
ity and  our  impotence  and  watch  the  blood- 
letting happ«?n.  This  Ls  brutal,  but  at  leait 
it  has  the  virtue  of  honesty  A  fourth  tcurse 
of  action  would  be  to  take  in  refugees  from 
Indochina.  Just  as  we  did  from  Hungarv  and 
Cuba.  This  would  create  enormotu  problems. 
-  ua  as  how  to  assimilate  several  hundred 
•  •housai.d  people  from  a  different  ctilture 
v.^.o  don  t  spea>:  Ecgiish.  The  courso's  only 
advantage  is  that  It  would  be  a  decent  and 
I'^iiorable  thing  t.o  do. 

There  Is  a  fifth  pos.siblHty  That  Is  to  Ig- 
fiore  the  evidence,  to  pretend,  for  example, 
ihit  Dr  Hoemer's  Ixiok  doesn't  exist,  to  ac- 
f-pi  Conumunlst  avo-. .'l.s  that  they  will  opt 
I—-  mercv.  to  believe.  In  other  words  that 
*y^if  tecret  police — who  are  Jiui  as  ruthless 

Silg.^n"s.  only  more  efficient — will  isr.me- 
-  c'k  -heir  hiblt  of  killing. 


RZ3CI1EDULING    SOME    OF    CHILES 
EXTERNAL    PUBLIC    DEBT 

Ml-.  EPARllMAS.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  the 
Department  of  Suite  has  notified  the 
Coiiiniittee  on  Foreipn  Relations  that 
the  United  States  will  pnrticipate  this 
month  in  multilateral  riiscu-s.slon.s  on  re- 
scheduling some  of  Chiles  external  pub- 
lic debt  due  in  1975.  Tlic  amount  due 
the  United  States  Ls  S9"j  million. 

Section  4  of  tiie  1974  Foieicii  Disi.-^ler 
As.sistance  Act  rcquire.3  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  "keep  the  appropiiate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  fully  ond  currently 
informed  of  the  ongcirp  .<=taULs  of  any 
negotiations  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment regarding  the  cancellation,  renego- 
tiation, roschedulin.fr.  or  settlement  ol' 
any  debt  owed  to  tlie  United  States  by 
any  such  foreign  government  und- r  the 
Foreign  As-n.stance  Act  of  1961   " 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
State  Dci-artment  letter  of  March  13. 
iJursu.uii  to  the  above  mentioned  pio- 
vision.  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  ob.)ection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  nrintcd  in  liie  Record. 
as  foUov.s: 

Dr.PARTMF.NT  OF  STATE, 

Wi'^hirijton.  DC  .  Marcll  i.t.  7975. 
H.'n   John  J.  Sparkm\n'. 

Chuirman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rrlations, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dz.AR  Mr.  Cu.iih.m.an:  Pur-iuant  to  the  pro- 
visions oi  Section  4  of  the  Foreimi  DLsa-^ier 
As.?L^tance  Act  of  1974  (the  "Acfi.  the  De- 
partment of  State  LS  to  notify  \ou  prior  to 
the  United  States  entering  into  dl.scufslons 
which  could  have  the  impact  of  liberalizing 
the  repayment  terms  of  any  debt  owed  to 
the  United  States  by  a  foreign  povernment 
for  loans  extended  under  the  authority  of 
the  Foreign  As,i,tance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended. 

The  purpo.-e  of  this  letter  Is  to  advise  you 
that  the  United  States  Government  will  be 
participating  In  a  meeting  requested  by 
Chile  on  March  21  and  25  a.5  a  member  of  a 
group  of  creditor  nations  ithe  "Parts  Club") 
to  consider  rescheduling  certain  amounts  of 
Chile's   public  external  debt  due  in   1975. 

Ciille  previously  sought  and  received  re- 
srheduUng  through  the  Paris  Club  of  i's 
public  external  debt  In  1930.  1065.  1072  and 
1974.  Relevant  documentation  and  back- 
ground information  concerning  the  two  lat- 
ter cases  were  submitted  to  the  Congre.=:s  tin- 
der the  term.s  of  the  Cai>e  Act.  In  both  the 
1072  and  J974  reschedulings,  the  creditoi-s 
insisted  that  CiilJe  enter  into  an  economic 
stabillzatl-jn  program,  preferably  under  the 
allspices  of  the  Iaternat:i-'aal  Monetary  Fund 
(IMFi.  T'nis  "btand-by  arrangemeiit  "  witn 
liie  IMF  was  made  In  conjuiicllou  with  tiic 
iy74  rescheduling  aiid  is  being  repeated  in 
1975. 

The  current  Chilean  economic  .situation 
Is  such  that  the  IMF  is  again  reconimtiidlng 
a  rescheduling  of  Chile's  debts.  Given  the 
status  of  their  economy,  the  choices  to  the 
creditors  are  either  to  reschedule  or  accept 
default.  In  spite  of  the  stabilisation  measures 
adopted  In  1974.  Chile  a  1975  economic  pros- 
pects are  poor  laruely  bccau-e  of  external 
forces:  the  four-fold  increase  in  the  price 
of  oil  (Chile  Imports  most  of  its  coasump- 
tioni  and  the  precipitous  drop  In  the  price  of 
copper,  which  accounts  fir  almost  80  per- 
cent of  Chile's  foreign  excLant'p  eainings. 
to  a  level  leK.  than  one-half  the  prl.  e  reached 
in  mid-1974.  These  factors  have  undermined 
niurh  of  the  econoniic  progress  niadt-  In  1974 
and  the  IMF  now  predicts  that  in  spite  of 
Chile's  best  efforts,  there  will  be  an  ex- 
tremely lar?;e  ur.fu..!:  ced  halij.ce  of  pay- 
ments gap  in  l'}75. 


The  forum  lor  this  meeting,  the  creditor 
club.  Is  the  traditional  multilateral  mechan- 
ism fjr  debt  rescheduling.  Its  function  i.s 
to  examine  a  nation's  ability  to  meet  its  dthl 
service  payments  and.  If  It  determines  that 
the  debtor  Is  temporarily  unable  to  meet 
lis  obligations,  it  may  ayree  to  r<:  =  -hedule 
the  debtor  country's  service  pa;, I'ueirs  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  future  ropav- 
ment.^.  Judgments  for  reschcilullng  arc  ba?ed 
'  :i  fin.incial  and  other  economic  criteria 
nr.d  debt  rescheduling  Is  not  u^ed  by  the 
creci:-.  r  s;^ veriiments  for  providing  devclop- 
rncMt  a=  i-:taiice.  Debt  renegotiations  have 
usually  occurred  within  a  mul'ilateral  iranie- 
wark,  with  creditors  Insisting  upon  the  most 
favored  nation  principle  to  eii:ure  that  all 
creditors  shr.re  the  biuden  of  rescheduling 
identically.  The  terms  of  rescheduling  have 
In  the  past  varied,  depending  on  the  ccm- 
po-iM.-n  and  stru-ture  of  the  debt  to  be 
.■esc!ie:;u!cci  aiic  on  the  economic  circum- 
stances and  prospects  of  the  debtor  country. 
Since  Chile's  1975  debt  service  is  heavily 
wci'jhfd  by  noii-conce:Ksional  borrowings, 
rescheduling  terms  are  likely  to  be  estab- 
li.  hed  on  a  near  c   mnicrjial   ba?is. 

Should  a  nnilti:ateral  agreement  setting 
parameters  for  rescheduling  be  concluded, 
crciltor  nation.s  negotiate  bilaterally  with  the 
debtor  to  establish  final  terms,  including 
Intere.-t  rates  and.  depending  upon  the 
specificity  of  the  Paris  Club  Agreement,  per- 
haps also  .some  detalLs  of  the  repayment 
schedule.  The  United  States  creditor  agency 
involved  which  extended  loans  authori^-ed  hv 
the  Foreii^;a  A-.si.stance  Act  Is  the  Ager.cy  for 
Iiiteriiatioiial  Development  (which  is  owed 
arpi'oximatc!v  $16.1  million  m  1975,  not  all 
oi  which  will  be  eligible  for  re.-cheduling  in 
I  he  Pans  Club) .  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ($24.9  million  I.  the  Export-Import  Bank 
1*45  3  million)  and  the  Over.'^eis  Pri-.ate  In- 
vc.itmeni  Corporation  (i8.7  million)  will  also 
be  iticUided.  Tliis  does  not  include  previously 
re.schcdiiled  debt,  which  will  not  be  further 
resciirdnled.  The  portion  of  debt  due  these 
United  Stares  agencies  to  be  res-heduled.  if 
any.  will  be  determined  by  the  terms  of  the 
Paris  Cub  Aiireement. 

I  will  be  happy  to  provide  any  additional 
information  on  this  matter,  and  will  continue 
to  notify  you  of  all  other  pertinent  develop- 
ments aflectlng  these  and  any  other  debts 
owed  to  the  United  States  under  the  F)r;ij:.i 
Af.i,tance  Act. 
Sincerely. 

RoBiET  J.  McCloskly. 
A^isi.'itant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relutioti^. 


A  HEALTHY  COHESION  EFFORT 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
r.sk  unnnimous  con.sent  that  a  recent 
editorial  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inriuirer.  describing  our  "Republican 
StalemciU"  and  attempt,  to  bring  the 
Republican  Party  together,  be  printed 
in  the  RrcoRD. 

There  bein<t  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
wi'.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofo, 
as  follows : 

A  KE.ALrnv   CjiUlAHjN  Enoitr 

Concerned  with  recent  and  increa.singly 
strident  t:Uic  of  a  conservative  faction  break- 
aw.Tv.  a  group  of  moderate  Republican 
Iciders  have  opened  a  campaign  to  re-cement 
the  Ijondj  of  their  party. 

It  i.';  a  ccii=itructive  effort,  well  beyond  the 
snecific  l:uerests  of  pro;e.ssional  Republicans 
iiie;i!.selves. 

A  great  strength  of  the  American  political 
svstem  l.s  tliat  it  traditionally  has  rested 
firmly  on  two  national  parties,  each  of  con- 
siderable Ideological  diversity.  The  result 
has  been  :>.  broad  cohesi^ene'-s  in  the  middle 
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.iriiund.  Factionalism,  carried  to  break-away 
r.xtreines.  can  offer  only  confusion. 

The  moderates'  effort  is  in  the  form  of 
A  Republican  Statement."  drafted  by  Rep. 
John  Anderson  o*  Illinois,  with  the  help  of 
Illinois  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  and  Michigan's 
governor.  William  G.  Milli'tieu.  It  has  been 
eiuinrscd  by  Sen.  Hugh  Scutl  and  Rep.  Jo'ui 
,j  Rnodcs.  the  minority  leaders,  and  by 
Missouri's  Gov.  Christop'ner  S.  Bond,  chair- 
malt  of  the  R('iJiibl:.-;in  0:neni(ii'-  .\-socii!- 
iloii. 

■■As  riepublunlis."  tiie  s  .'.'i.ini  .-.'X-.  •■.'.e 
reiitlinn  our  dedication  and  loyalu  to  the 
party  and  its  principle-  nnd  pled'je  our  etloit- 
to  rebuilding  tlie  piii'Iv  in  t'ne  v.ake  of  oti- 
recent  .ve' ba>  Vc-  i.iid  lo  liro.idei'ir.j;  o\ii  ;;o!!ti- 
ciil  biuse." 

'Ihe  GOP'-  ■■.■<'cciit  .sO'b;icks"  lun-e  >)i:e!i 
rfvel'e.  Tlieic  have  iieeu  good  rensons  for 
them,  in  the  sc.uidals  that  ravaged  the  Ni.xon 
Administration  and  brought  down  Mr.  Nixon 
liini-elf.  But  t!iu.-e  retisons  hnd  remarkably 
Utile  to  do  "!ih  (be  iciPolOL;!Cnl  iinture  oi 
(lie  Republican  Piiily  Tiiey  had  a  gre;it  deal 
to  do  w'n'n  the  nii>i.'l  l.i])>e  c>i  tlie  ij.iriy';. 
li.iiional  leader  viio  h 'ri  niethodic;ilIy  cut 
iuni-eli  oiT  from  the  ari\ice  or  counsel  oi  the 
di\ersi'  \<iices  in  !ii-  purty— creai  liiy  an 
i-olaied  faction  wifiiin   the  GOP. 

Wind's  healthv  icr  tl.e  Republic:in  Parly. 
r  s.  political  historv  lends  to  demonstrate. 
i-  healthy  lor  the  American  body  politic — 
.1  ^eneraiiiy  iliat  is  ecuuUly  true  for  the 
Dt  niocratic  Party  in  i(:-  (line  oi  trouble. 

The  genius  ol  the  Ainei-ic:>n  system  I'l 
rhecks  and  balances  v.orks  as  hard  and  a- 
well  in  coherent  pc/litical  cunipetiiion  as  it 
does  in  the  more  fornuil  insiituiioniU 
arrairgements  tin  t  .'ep.irii'e  g,-^\erninen 
responsibilitie-  and  pov.ers. 

llie  GOP  siiilcmetit  of  coiit.- Ivene--  i- 
iieiii!-  circol.itecl  anif.nu  niirtv  members  in 
the  Congress  and  imi  .de  It  -IkuMi!  lie  ^:\' vn 
.stroni-  sup))ort . 


CRO.JECTED    DEFENSE    BUDGET 
REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Prc.sideiii.  I  am 
speaking  as  a  member  of  both  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Anned  Services  Connnittce. 

In  reporting  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Cuiiimittee.  the  Appioi)riations  Commit- 
tee rccomended  slO'J.j  billion  as  a  target 
for  defense  budget  authorit.v  in  fiscal 
yenr  1976.  This  is  .Sj.'2  billion  below  the 
S107.7  billion  in  budiict  authority  re- 
ciucsted  in  the  President's  budget.  How- 
ever, ilie  President's  budget  could  sub- 
stantially understate  the  funds  needed 
for  pay  and  oil  by  some  $.3  or  $4  billion. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  President's 
S107.7  billion  budget  assumes  that  the 
Congress  will  pass  the  5 -percent  limita- 
tion on  pay  increases  as  recoinmended  by 
the  Presitient.  If  this  5-percent  limita- 
tion is  not  pas.-ed  by  the  ConiAress.  ap- 
proximately SI. 8  billion  additional  could' 
be  needed  for  militiiiy.  retired,  and  ci\il- 
ian  pay  increa.ses  v,  ithin  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Moreover,  the  fuel  cost  for 
the  Depaitment  of  Defense  could  in- 
crease SI  to  $2  billion  lor  fiscal  1976  de- 
pending on  hov,  the  President's  oil  im- 
port tax  and  deregulation  or  oil  price 
li'oposals  are  implemented. 

In  liiiht  of  these  additional  costs  the 
inryet  of  8102  5  billion  recommended  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  may  be 
substantially  more  difficult  to  attain  than 
the  §5.2  billion  reri'iiction  from  the  Pres- 
uiciu's  budget  would  indicate. 

It  is  inv    firm  belief  that  it  would  be 


premature  and  unfortunate  if  any  Sen- 
ator makes  a  firm  judgment  for  Defense 
Department  reductions  of  $5.2  billion  at 
this  time.  The  defense  budget  was  only 
submitted  FebiTiaiy  4  and  mtich  of  the 
supporting  data  arrived  several  weeks 
later.  Certainly  there  has  been  in;  uffi- 
cient  time  to  analyze  and  arri\e  at  any 
firm  conclusions  on  a  budget  sulini-sion 
of  thi.s  magnitude. 

I  imcnd  no  crilici  m  ol  uny^ut:  on  tlie 
Ai)propri^ations  Committee  or  any  other 
coniiiiittec:  1  also  realize  that  tlie  new 
biiciaer  reform  law  adcN  a  couiuleteK  new 
cnn;r-"-sional  approiiriafio'i  ;nd  outlay 
incccduia!  system,  one  part  of  vhicii  re- 
quire- that  the  standing  committees  make 
their  lecornmendations  on  snending 
within  their  functional  areas  to  the 
Budutt  Commiit^^e  not  hwc:  tiuni  Mur.li 
15  each  year. 

Next  year  all  of  the  coir.imtties  v.iil 
be  in  a  mucli  better  ijosition  to  deal  witii 
this  matter  in  view  of  the  laige  '  oUmie  of 
information  v'hich  siiould  be  ucei". (d  in 
advance. 

The  Budget  Committee  h..-  kitcidcd 
even  this  first  year,  howe\er.  to  deal  with 
these  so-called  17  functional  budgets,  ol 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  is  one. 
in  its  committee  report  which  is  a  partial 
implementation  of  the  entire  new  .system. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  tliut  I  urt:,e 
caution  that  the  Senate  not  mike  firm, 
premature  .iudgmenl.'^  on  this  enormous 
ar.d  complex  problem  simply  to  incet 
these  neve  statutory  deadliiies. 

I  would  also  hope  that  no  one  would 
construe  my  remarks  as  imj^lying  th.at  I 
stand  for  no  cuts  in  the  defeiise  budgci . 
I  am  hopeful  that  ways  can  be  found  to 
reduce  this  defeiise  budget  and  that  the 
past  record  of  the  Armed  Sertices  Com- 
mittee in  the  authorization  area  and  the 
actions  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  will  confirm  my  general 
position  on  this  matter.  Since  fiscal  year 
1970  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, in  authorizing  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  total  defense  budget,  has  reduced 
the  defense  authorization  request  by  a 
cumulative  total  of  over  SIO  billion.  In 
addition,  in  the  last  4  years  tlie  commit- 
tee has  recommended  personnel  cut^ 
which  would  save  S2.6  biUion  per  .\ear 
In  all  iiankness,  however,  v.hat  v.e  mu.st 
nave  is  a  reasonable  period  of  time  in 
order  to  make  a  sensible  jud!,inont  on 
this  issue. 

For  my  own  point  of  \iev  .  Mr.  Picsi- 
dent,  this  $5.2  billion  target  should  be 
construed  in  the  bi'oadest  sense:  that  is. 
in  the  perspective  of  expressing  the  hope 
that  these  are  the  economies  which  we 
hope  to  achieve.  It  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  being  some  prior  determination 
on  which  hard  judgments  have  already 
been  made.  I  want  to  reemphasize  the 
idea  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
report  that  this  $5.2  billion  cut  in  de- 
fense may  not  be  advisable  after  more 
information  becomes  available  r#id  that 
it  represents  only  a  maximum  target. 

In  fact.  I  think  this  represents  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  No  firm  conclusion 
was  reached  or  expressed  b;>'  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  concluding 
part  of  their  report  has  the  followiiig 
language; 


During  ih%  last  three  years,  tiie  Coniires.s 
has  cut  the  Administration's  budget  by  a 
total  of  *1.5.3  billion  in  regular  appropria- 
tions bills,  Ol  this.  S13.7  billion,  or  89.7  per- 
cent, was  sl.,=lied  from  the  Defense  budget 
while  only  SIS  hillion  or  10.3  percent  o, 
the  total  was  eut  from  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  for  all  ot'nei'  goveminent  a;-eii- 
cifs  nnd  departments. 

In  light  of  ilipse  facts,  it  must  be  em- 
phasii'ed  that  the  ¥5  billion  redtictlon  i:i 
new  obli:j;itioiKil  authorliy  for  FY  1076  is 
oitly  a  target  liguie.  It  is  not  o.isi  in  coii- 
irele.  It  will  lie  mosi  dillicult  to  nchtc.e 
After  the  Congres.s  has  considered  the  au- 
(iiori-int;  legisiaiion  and  the  Hotise  his 
acted  on  *he  appropriKtlo'is.  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Appropriations  v.  ill  agidii  examine 
this  tjgurc.  Altered  circumstriiices.  or  tlior- 
ou^ili  and  eitlighlened  consldeiHiloii.  iti:\- 
ninlie  it  advisable  for  us  to  conclude  thi.t 
11  is  necessary  and  piudent  to  report  a  bill 
hi-her  than  the  *92.8  billion  t  irgel  figure 
for  1976. 

In  coin  lusion.  we  Ix'lieve  it  is  most  ini- 
I)rude;:i  to  force  onl;.  one  segment  of  ll.e 
iialional  budget  to  bear  the  whole  biirdeu 
of  ie(iidoriiig  of  priorilies.  Such  a  policy  is 
hazardous  and  fraught  with  danger  tci  oui 
national  securilv.  The  burden  of  reordered 
priorities  and  reduced  spending  should  bt 
borne  eciuitablv  by  all  sectors  of  the  budget 
and  not   by  Nutii.'iUil   Defense  alone. 

Tiic  Senate  Anned  Serxices  Coinnn- 
tce  hiis  lield  liearin.i^s  either  b,'.  the  fu'.l 
c(^mmittee  or  by  subcommittee  viriuaii.\ 
etcry  day  fiom  the  time  tlie  budget  it- 
quest  was  received  until  the  due  date  i  i 
the  report  to  the  BiuU^el  Committee.  Lot 
has  not  finished  over  one-third  of  tiie 
necessar.v  heatings  on  hardwiae.  re- 
senrcii.  and  mi!ni-''Owei'.  The  committei'. 
iherelore.  un'.niimously  rcj^oried  to  the 
Eud.ciet  Committee  tlial  ;it  this  stage  oi 
the  hearings,  they  were  not  in  a  position 
to  make  definite  recommendations  as  to 
reductions  e\en  though  they  were 
searching  for  jjlaces  to  make  all  rea--on- 
able  reductions  possible.  The  committee, 
therefore,  unan.imously  reported  tenta- 
tively the  budget  figure  that  was  re- 
quested. Of  course.  Armed  Services  wiil 
comiJlete  its  committee  hearir.gs  in  due 
time  and  expect.s  to  nn'ke  idl  ledm. tioll■. 
l•t:lsoll;lblv  'iossible. 


'i.iK  AGENCY  FOR  CONPUMER 
ADVOCACY 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  Preside  i.i  0;;:;i:.  n 
Rcsciucli  Corp.  oi  Princeton.  N.J..  lus 
iccenrly  completed  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine coii.-umtr  atiitiulos  to'.<ard  bii--i- 
nr^s  and  Go\ei'nment. 

I  am  :-ia'e  the  results  will  come  a-i  a 
sliock  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
insisted  for  years  that  consumers  avidl.\' 
support  the  establishment  of  a  new  Fed- 
en  1  .super  agency  to  "protect"  them.  A> 
a  matter  of  fact,  just  the  i'e\erse  is  true. 
Thc.\'  do  not  want  such  an  agenc.v.  Wha' 
tluy  do  want  is  for  the  existing  agencie.- 
to  lio  lite  job  they  were  .set  up  to  do. 

As  our  chstinauisiied  colleague,  the 
senioi-  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  on 
many  occasions,  such  prgblems  as  the 
consumer  may  hate  in  the  marketiilace 
are  attributable  to  a  small  minority  of 
busines.snien  v  ho  engage  in  unethical 
practices.  Tlie  American  consumer  agrees 
w  ith  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  By  a  mar- 
gin of  86  to  13  percent,  consumers  feel 
that  they  are  usually  treated  fairly  b.\ 
business.  Tii.it  is  why  more  than  80  per- 
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cent  of  those  Questioned  told  Opir.ion  Re- 
search  Corp.  interviewers  that,  they  do 
not  want  a  Consumer  Prorettion  Aeen- 
fy— or  an  Asjency  for  Consumer  Advo- 
cacy as  it  has  come  to  be  known  lately. 

Opinion  Re'^carch  Corp.  is  a  highlv 
credible  orsanizalion  and  needs  no  de- 
Icnse  from  m.e.  However.  I  expect  there 
V  lU  be  iho.se  wiao  will  report  to  the  age- 
old  tnck  of  trying  to  di.«crcdit  the  souixe. 
So  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  questions 
that  were  asked  and  the  demography 
thr.t  v.ent  into  the  .^urvey. 

The  findings  in  this  survey  are  based 
on  a  total  of  2,038  interview.?  conducted 
personally  and  individually  in  respond- 
H-its'  home>  between  January  10,  and 
rebruary  3.  1975.  Interviewed  wa.?  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  all  adults  in  the 
continental  United  Sta-.es  18  years  of 
as:e  and  over. 

The  c,urvcy  v.  a-:-  conducted  for  the  busi- 
ne.-.s  roundtabie  by  Opinion  Research 
Corp.  workm?  with  Research  Strategies 
Corp.  of  New  York.  Tho.se  who  would  de- 
cree that  busine.<^im.en  are  entitled  only 
to  a  second-c;a:^s  cUizen.ship  will,  of 
course,  attack  the  survey's  sponsorship. 
To  that,  I  can  only  .say  to  Ralph  Nader 
and  hii  cohort.-.  'Go  fGrt;i  and  h.sten  to 
what  people  acro.~s  the  country  have  to 
."^ay.  You  will  find  what  the  survey  did: 
People  want  the  agencies  we  now  have 
in  the  consumer  field  to  work  more  effi- 
ciently, but  they  want  no  part  of  a  new 
.-uper  agency  set  \x'.y  to  try  to  do  the  .job." 
Let  m.e  first  .sum.manre  the  findings 
of  the  entire  survey,  and  then  state  you 
sp:cific  questions  asked. 

In  summ.ary  the  survey  found: 
When  questioned  directly,  over  four 
in  five  people  18  years  of  age  or  over, 
nationwide,  say  they  have  "almost  al- 
ways" or  -usually'  been  given  fair  treat- 
ment by  business.  The  13  percent  who 
term  their  treatment  unfair  tend  to  name 
large,  nationwide  companies  and  indus- 
tries rather  than  smaller,  localized  or- 
ganizations as  the  type  of  business  in- 
volved. 

Given  their  choice,  people  tliink  their 
best  chance  to  get  something  done  about 
a  bad  product  or  sersnce  experience  is  to 
go  to  the  person  who  sold  it  to  them, 
the  better  basiness  bureau,  or  the  com- 
pany that  made  the  product  or  provided 
the  -service.  They  are  much  less  likely  to 
name  either  Federal  or  State  local  con- 
.sumer  protection  agencies  as  places  to  go 
to  net  help. 

Only  14  percent  of  the  total  public  feel 
they  have  been  treated  unfairly  by  Gov- 
ernment: nearly  80  percent  term  the 
treatment  they  have  been  getting  as  fair. 
Big  government,  like  basiness.  comes  in 
for  more  criticism  among  the  minonty 
who  feel  they  have  been  handled  un- 
justly. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, about  which  .some  two-thirds  of  the 
public  claim  to  have  heard,  is  judged  to 
be  effective  by  three  tim.es  as  many  a^ 
judge  it  ineffective 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, known  to  about  half  the  total 
population,  is  judged  to  be  effective  by 
.•-■ix  times  a.s  many  as  term  it  ineffective 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
most  widely  recognized  of  the  three — 75 
percent — Is  thou-ht  to  be  effective  on  a 
3-to-l  ba,sis. 


Asked  wi.etlier  Cungres.s  should  set  up 
a  special  commission  to  study  existing 
coirsumcr-relatfd  agencies  and  recom- 
mend changes  to  impro\e  them,  more 
are  in  favor  than  against,  but  by  less 
than  a  majority  vote. 

Only  a  fifth  of  the  total  population 
says  it  iias  lieard  of  the  proposed  Federal 
Con.'umer  Protection  Ai^ency.  and  of  thi- 
r. umber,  relatively  fev,-  can  describe  with 
any  accuracy  what  the  agency  wculd  be 
set  up  to  do. 

On  the  direct  question  as  to  whether 
they  are  for  or  a^-ainst  setting  up  a  Fed- 
eral Consumer  Protection  Agency  over 
all  existing  consumer-related  agencies.  7j 
percent  of  the  public  vote  against  doing 
this  and  are  in  favor,  instead,  of  making 
existing  agencies  work  better  ar.d  more 
effecti\ely. 

When  ti-.e  13  percent  vho  vote  for  es- 
tablishing the  new  agency  are  asked 
v.hether  they  still  would  be  in  favor  if 
the  costs  were  to  be  "at  Ica^t  $60  million 
for  the  first  3  years."  as  provided  in  S 
?00,  about  half  say  they  would  not. 

Adding  these  to  the  75  percent  who 
origmally  \oted  against  .settin<_'  up  the 
new  agency,  the  total  vote  comes  to  81 
percent  against  a  nev  Const:mer  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

I  believe  this  general  .•nummary  cf  the 
findings  should  provoke  some  serious 
concern  among  my  colleagues  as  to  the 
advisability  of  going  through  with  this 
F'edeial  boondoggle.  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  specific  questions  used 
in  this  survey  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco!;d. 
as  follows: 

[.\\\  a.:s',ver.s  l:i  pe.'-cent| 
As  an  American  consumer,  you  biiv  a  vciri- 
e-v  of  things  for  yourself  or  your  family.  In 
general,  how  fairly  do  you,  as  a  con.sumer. 
ieel  you  are  treated  by  bu.'^nies.s?  VV'ould  you 
£ay  you  are  almost  always  treated  lairly. 
usually  treated  fairly,  usually  treated  un- 
jaiTly.  or  almost  alwdy.s  treated  unjairly  by 
biujiiiess? 

Total  U  S. 
piiMic 

.Almost  always  fairly. . 27 

Usuallv  falrlv 59 

Usually  unfairly n 

Almo.st  alwaj's  unfairly 2 

No  opinion 1 

What  bu.'^ine'^es  or  compaiUes  do  you  feel 
have  treitr<"d  you  tuifalrlv.' 


Not  dertned  as  to  Regional.  Natloua-  or 
Local    


Food  yiocery 

Department  stores. 


/O 


Mi.-.ceI!nneous  unclassifiable  answers:  ,3 
Doiit  know;  don't  remember:  ' 

Less  than  one-half  of  1^.  . 

(Total  adds  to  more  than  13':  due  to  mul- 
tiple answer.--:  totals  witliin  niulerlined  cate- 
gories may  add  to  more  than  the  subtotals 
saowu  due  to  multiple  answers  1 

If  you  have  a  bad  e.vpfrien.c  with  some 
product  or  service  you  buy,  which  of  the 
places  on  t!Us  card  do  you  think  would  be 
the  best  places  to  go  to  get  .something  done 
about  It? 

Tutul   U.S. 
pubUr 
in   the 


The  pcr-ioa   \oa    bout^ht    11  iroin 

hr--'.  place 

Ihe  Belter  Business  Bureau 

The  company  that  made  the  product  or 

fuizushed   the  .service 

Your  state   Consumer  Protection   Agen- 
cies  

Federal  consumer  agencies  In  your  area- 
Local  government  officials 

No  choice,  no  opinion 


00 

44 


1:3 
8 
1 
3 


to    more     t:ia:i 


iNoTE  — Tot.-*!    add?     here 
100       because  .-^ome  selected  more  than  one 
Item.  In  actual  que.tioiung.  Items  were  ro- 
t.iffd  in  order.) 

As  a  consumer,  yoii  are  affected  in  many 
ways  by  government  agencies  or  government 
activities.  In  general,  how  fairly  do  you, 
as  a  consumer,  feel  you  are  treated  by  gov- 
erumc'it:'  Would  you  say  you  are  almost 
always  treated  lairly,  usually  treated  tairUj. 
usually  treated  unfairly,  or  almost  ahvay.s 
treated  vnjairly  by  government? 

Total   U.S. 
public 

Almo.s'  alvva\s  fairly.    21 

LTsually   fairly ". '_     53 

Usually  unfairly jq 

Almost  always  unfairly 4 

No  opinion 7 

What  government  agencies  or  branches  do 
you  feel  have  treated  you  unfairly? 

rise  U  percent  of  total  US.  public  who  say 
they  have  '■usually''  or  "almost  alwayi" 
been  treated  unfairly 

Federal  agencies: 

Total    8 


The  13  percent  of  Total  US  Public  who  say 
Thev  have  •usually'  or  "almo.st  always' 
been  treated  unfairly 

National  regional  companies: 

Total 7 

Utilities   2 

Fcx)d   ['/_  2 

Gasoline  oil   2 

Automobile __   j 

Clothing 1 

Drugs  • 

Sugar   _    • 

Other ""  2 

Lo^al  business,' itnall  companies 3 

Gasoline  retailers j 

Repair  shops   1 

Clothing  stores • 

Auto  dealers • 

Bunks • 

Drug  stores • 

Fof>d  grocery   • 

Furniture    • 

Specialty  shopn • 

Cher • 


IRS:  Internal  Revenue 

Post  OfBce/ Postal  Service 

Social  Security 

"Executive"  Branch 

"Legislative"  Branch 

Veterans  Administration 

Army/ Military 

NLRB:  Labor  Relations  Board- 
Other  Federal 


State  Local  agencies: 
Total   


Welfare   j 

Motor   Vehicle  Bureau 1 

U.C.  Unemployment • 

Personal  property  tax • 

Real  estate  tax • 

Sales  taxes • 

Other  Local ..  2 


due 


3 

1 
to 


Other,  uncla.'-slflable 

Don't  know  no  answer 

(T.j!,il  adds  to  more  than  14' 
multiple  an-wers.) 

•Less  than  one-half  of  1  '7  . 

Now,  I  v  ould  like  to  ask  you  about  some 
of  the  Federal  Government  agencies  and 
commission.^  which  regulate  the  selling  and 
marketing  of  products  or  services  sold  to  the 
American  consumer. 
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For   example,    tlie   Federal    Office    of   Con- 
sumer .MTairs;  have  you  ever  heard  of  It? 

Total  U.S. 
public 

Yt-i -. 63 

Uo 31 

Do  not  know .' 6 

What  does  the  Federal  Office  of  Consumer 


.Aiiairs  do'.'  What  kind.,  of  activity  do  you 
.associair  wiili  the  Federal  O:::  'e  of  Ccm.-nmer 
AffaU-s? 

Tlie  6:  perernt  of  total  U.S.  ytibUc  utio  scy 
tliry  have  heard  of  the  Federal  O^i'^e  of 
Consumer  Aftatrx 

rri.'c  control  rcgulaiitin  c'lieckm^;: 
Control  prices;  compare  price;  in  :o^:l 
markets;  try  to  retulale  price.-,,  etc-     15 
Investigate      complaii)ts  intercede      for 
constuners: 
l!ive;.tlgate    compIai:it.s    a^jainat    com- 
piinies;  deal  with  complaints  by  the 
consumer  against  some  busliie.-^s.  etc.       i) 
El'  product  standards/quality  control: 
Basically  quality  control;  te^t  produces 
to    set    standard;,    do    research    on 

grading,  etc 8 

.MoTU'or  bad  bushies.s  practices: 
They  ai-e  sort  of  a  watchdog;  h:vi---:i- 

i:ates  dishonest  practices,  etc 6 

Consumer  protection:  Nonspecific: 
Crtisade  to  protect  the  consumer;  look 

out  for  consumer's  interest.s,  etc 6 

Regulation  control  of  products, 'services: 
Regulate  marketing  of  products;  over- 
all regulation  of  products  for  con- 
sumer use,  etc 5 

t^Ienringhouse  for  complaints: 
Take  In  complaints  of  consumers;  you 
can  complain  if  you're  treated  un- 
fairly,   etc 4 

Ii,.=in-e  faii-ness: 
Make   sure   the   constnner   gets   a   fair 
break;  check  to  see  people  are  treated 

fairly,  etc 

Check  advertising  claims: 
Investigate  false  advertising;   truth  in 

packaging,    etc 

Pioduct  safety: 
Keep  an  eye  on  products  produced  to 
make  sure  they're  safe;  check  prod- 
ucts for  safety,  etc 

Communicate  report,  transmit   informa- 
tion: 
Gives    purchasing    information;    keep 
the  public  posted  on  weiglit,  price, 

etc.   

•ri.tter    Business    Bureau"    function: 
Tell  you  which  companies  are  good  to 
do    business    with;    like    the    Better 

Bureati,   etc 

Ai^^ociated     with     consumer     advocate.-., 
leaders: 
The  Ralph  Nader  type  of  'thiiig;   con- 
nected With  Betty  Furness;    woman 

ill  chari^p.  etc 

OJier    answers 


Do  not  know;  do  not  remember J3 

As  a  consumer,  how  do  vot!  rate  the  erfec- 
tiveness  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs?  Would  you  rate  it  verv  efTectlve, 
somewhat  eftective,  or  not  very  effective? 

Very    effective g 

Somewhat  etrective..    ..    _.    ^   .........     si 

No;   very   effective "^     jo 

No    opinion TI.-IT     15 

How  nbotu  the  Consumer  Pi-oduct  Safety 
fo'niii  -Sinn;    have  you   heard   of  it? 

Total  U.S. 
public 

50 

43 

7 


The    50    percent   of    total    U.S.    public    uUo 
say    they    have    heard    of    the    Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 
Overall  product  safety/quality  (Nonspecific)  : 
Check  out  safety  on  products;    make 
sure   products  are   sale   for   con.-iumer 

use,  etc 18 

Check  children's  toys: 

They  check   toys  for  safety;    lest  toy.- 
to  see  if  they  are  dangerous,  etc..     14 
ff.  d  products  goods: 

Looks    after    the    safety    of    food    that 
the    public    UEC3   and    bujs;     testintj 

food   ." J 

Autornolive  automobile  safety: 

Seat  belts;  agency  which  recalls  defec- 
tive cars:   checks  on  salety  of  tars. 

etc.   

1     Flammable    materials,  children'.-,    cloth- 
iag: 
Test   products   for   flame   rttardation: 
nightwear    for    cliildren,    especially 

under  14  years,  etc ;j 

Safety  o'  drugs  medicinal  containers: 
Aspirin  bottle  tops;  check  into  saietv 
regulations  like  childproof  caps,  etc.       2 

As  a  coi'.'=umer,  how  do  yot'  rate  The  efTcc- 
tivene.ss  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission?  Would  yoti  rate  it  very  eS'ectivc. 
somewhat  effective,  or  not   very  effective? 

Very  effective lo 

Somewliat  etfective j^ 

Not  very  effective t; 

No  opinion 7 

Have  you  heard  of  the  Environmetn.i! 
Protection  Agency — the  EPA? 

Ton,!  U.S. 
p^iblir 

Yes  .    .    75 

No 21 

Do  not  know 4 

What  does  the  EPA  do?  What  kind  cl 
activity  do  you  associate  witii  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency? 

The  75  percent  of  total  U.S.  public  f!io  >(/;• 
they  have  heard  of  the  EPA 

Prevent/ detect/ control   air   pollution 
Big  on   air  pollution;    quality  of   air; 

enforce  clean  air  act,  etc 

Prevent,  detect  control  water  pollution: 
Clean    up    streams;     fighting    against 

contamination  of  rivers,  etc 

Control  pollutloH  (nonspecific)  : 

.^nti-poUution;    cut    down    pollution: 
set     standards    to     keep     pollution 

down,  etc 

Cotiserve.  protect  parks,  plant  life,  min- 
erals,  natural  resources : 
Protects  areas  from  floods;  plants  trees 
to  prevent  erosion;  protects  our  nat- 
ural resources,  etc 

Protect    environment  preserve  ' nat  ur'e 
(nonspecific)  : 
Kesp  check  on  balance  of  nature:   try 
to  Improve  the  environment   etc     1       0 
Control  Industrial  pollution: 
Putting  the  clamp  on  big  business  to 
clean  up;  place  restrictions  on  bu.,i- 

nesses  causing  pollution,  etc o 

Emission  controls  on  vehicles: 

They  placed  pollution  control  on  cars; 
they  regulate  emission  control,  car 
exhaust  Injection,  etc '  q 


How  do  you  feel?  Would  you  be  in  fa- ..r 
of  setting  up  such   a  commls^icn  or  not:' 

Tota  U.S.  public 

In  favor 47 

Not  in  favor ,x7 

No  opinion . pj 

Have  you  Iicird  cr  re.id  a:!jthing  about  a 
proposed  nt1dit*onal  Federal  cgencv  in  the 
consumer  fie:d  -allPd  the  Fe^er.il  Consumer 
Protection   A^^enry? 

Total  US  public 

Ye.s :.  22 

Dj  r.ot  knov. j 

A.s  you  understand  it.  whac  is  the  proposed 
Fedeial  Consumer  Protertlon  Agency  sup- 
po!-ed  to  do? 

The  22  percf7U  c/  total  U.S.  public  uho  sci 
ihe-j  have  heard  of  the  propcuLcl  agency  ' 

Consumer  protection  (non.-pecific  t  : 
Look  oiu  for  the  consumer;  to  protect 
us — the  people— in  what  we  buy  and 

Flic?  control  regulation: 

Stipposcd  to  keep  prices  do^.ii;  protect 

aeninst  high  prices,  etc 3 

Q'lahty  controi  protection: 

lo  protect  on  quality;    ."-ee   that  con- 
sumers get  quality  goods,  etc j 

Ov:-rsee  govern  e.\istu:t;  agencies  com- 
missions: 
rionitor  and  coordinate  the  present 
varied  Fcdtr.-I  agenci.s;  protect  the 
consumer  by  checkitig  over  the  agen- 
cies and  poiic'  thpir'wo.-k,  etc 

H:.:idle  consumer  complaints: 

T.>';e   complaints   iioni  consumer  and 
nivestjgaie:    \\,u    call    them    if    you 

have   unfair  treatment,  etc 1 

C>:».-k   advert. su.',-   claims 1^ 

General  regulation  companies  products 

.-ervices 
Product  safe t\r 

Supposed  to  check  prodticts  to  make 
sure   they  are  safe;    check   !a!;ellinL' 

of  foods;   check  on  safety,  etc "        \ 

Negative  reaction  to  new  agency...    _  1 

(Injure  fairness _   _        ■     , 

Communicate  tran.^nilt    information    to 
consumers 

Other -.-."-..V-V.  '    ■') 

Do  not  know o 


10 


1  1 


II 


Ve."   . 

No -----I^-I-"""" 

l")o  not  know '" 

\\'liat  does  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
commission  do?  What  kinds  of  activity  do 

V'ti    associate   with    Uie    Con.--.iuncr    Product 
t.tten-  Commission? 


CXXl- 
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As  a  consumer,  how  do  you  rate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency?  Would  you  rate  it  verv  effective 
somewhat  effective,  or  not  very  effective? 

Very  efTectlve J^J 

Somewhat  effective ".         _         '     37 

Not  very  effective l^  '"   ""     jg 

No  opinion ^     "  "      jj 

Some  people  are  Siiying  that  Federal  acc:i- 
cies  and  commissions  are  not  doing  a  good 
job  la  looking  out  for  consumers'  interests 
and  they  say  that  Congress  should  set  up  a 
commission  to  study  the  problem  and  rc- 
ommeud  changes. 


(Total  add.5  to  more  liiaii  'ja  perceai  due  ro 

niultiple  an.-!W£;-s.) 

-Less  than  <;,  of  o;ic  percetu. 

Those  in  favor  of  setting  up  an  adairjn:-a! 
Federal  Consumer  Protection  Agency  on  top 
of  all  the  other  agencies  sav  it  Ls  needed  be- 
cause the  agencies  we  have  are  not  gtttmi: 
the  job  done  by  themselves. 

These  who  oppose  letUng  i;p  the  addiuoi'al 
agency  say  that  we  already  huve  plenty  01 
government  ag'encies  to  protect  consumer^' 
and  us  Just  n  ma*ter  of  making  them  wori 
better. 

How  do  \tn\  feci?  Do  vou  favor  settin"  up 
c.n  additional  Consumer  PiotectjDn  Agencv 
over  all  the  others,  or  do  you  favor  donig 
v.nat  is  necessary  to  nutke  the  agencies  ve 
now  have  more  elleclve  in  piotecting  cou- 
sumc.-s'  ir.tere^ts? 

Juial  U.S.  public 
10 


Favor  new  agenc, 

Ma;:e  exisiing  agencies  more  etiective  .         ,,j 

Both    (Volunteered  by   respondents)  3 

Noopi'iion '      .. 

Well,  to  get  the  additional  Federal  Cor- 
sumer  Pi'otection  Agency  set  up  and  started 
v.iU  cost  at  least  60  million  new  ta.x  dollars 
in  the  fii-st  three  vears.  Would  vou  stm  b.' 
in  favor  if  it  means  spending  that  kind  of 
money? 

The  13  pcr.,cnt  of  total  VS.  public  uho  say 

"favor    nc'c  agency"   or   vo:unteer   '  both" 

Yes _  , 

No -------rjijfrjjj:;:::::;   « 

Nnopiiion 2 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mi  PieMclcnt.  what  are 
(.oiisumers  tryii^.g  to  tell  us? 

I  believe  that  they  are  sayiiig  they  do 
i;ot  want  more  Govoir.ment  involvement 
in  the  marketplace.  They  want  the  mar- 
ketplace to  work  better — sure.  But  thev 
look  to  u.s — not  to  add  to  their  tax  biu- 
de«:s  by  moie  bureauc.acy — but  rather 
to  make  sure  the  jiovernniental  institu- 
rions  they  now  pay  lor  adequately  per- 
iorm  the  functions  for  v>hifli  tiiey  were 
'■riginally  designed. 

In  the  interests  of  space.  I  have  not 
i>re.-eutcd  the  survey  re.sult.s  in  their  en- 
tirety. The  complete  study  is  more  than 
70  pages  in  leni;th.  It  iiicludes  a  com- 
ijlete  breakdo^Mi  of  respondents  by  re- 
,'ion.  aue.  educational  level,  income,  race, 
sex.  and  other  demographic  measure- 
ments. I  would  be  happy  to  provide  a 
copy  for  study  by  any  ot  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  in  our  history 
ulien  the  Concrre.=s  is  held  in  such  low 
esteem  by  the  American  people,  it  seems 
to  me  the  height  of  irre.-pDnsibility  to  be 
forcing  an  additional  suj>erbureaucracy 
down  their  throats  When  75  percent  of 
the  American  people  say  ■  no"  to  a  piece 
of  legislation  and  Congress  moves  right 
ahead,  as  if  deaf  to  the  voices  of  our  con- 
stituents, to  create  an  additional  layer 
of  bm-eaucratic  quicksand,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  we  are  not  respected  more? 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mi.  President,  agri- 
culture is  the  No.  1  industry  in 
Califon^ia.  We  produce  more  crops  and 
employ  more  people  in  agriculture  than 
any  other  State.  The  State  of  CaUfornia 
has  taken  a  strong  stand  against  the  em- 
plo.\'ment  of  children  under  12  years  of 
age  in  agriculture.  A  law  has  been  on 
the  books  for  25  years  prohibiting  their 
employment  except  where  they  are  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  their  par- 
enr.s.  The  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
.\ct  similarly  prohibit.--  employment  ot 
cliildren  under  12. 

When  the  Honorable  Leo  T.  McCarthy, 
-peaker  of  tiie  California  A.s.-embly  heard 
of  the  possibility  oi  amendiuents  to  the 
Federal  law.  he  v.rote  to  Senator  Harri- 
son WiLLi.^Ms.  chairmaii  of  tiie  Labor 
-md  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Speaker 
McCarthy  also  sent  me  a  coiiy  of  this  let- 
ter. Mr.  President,  the  letter  speaks  for 
itself,  and  I  a^k  unanimous  coasent  that 
!t  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcorn. 
its  follows: 

Assembly    C^j  troRSn  LEci.sL.«traE 

December  17,  1971 
.'!  >:i.  H.\RHisoN    WiiiUMs. 
Ciiirman.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  ancl 
PubUc   Welfare.   Waahington.  DC. 
Dear   Senator   Wu-i.iams:    It   has   recenllv 

cme  to  my  attention  that  efforts  are  under- 
•  av  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Fa'r 
Labor  Standards  Act.  which  outlaws  the  em- 
ployment or  miuoi-  lii  agrltitUiire  under  the 
<-e  oi  12  year~ 

For  the  last  25  year,.  CslifornlB  law  has 
Liiohlblted  the  employment  of  minors  under 
13  in  agrlcultuie  except  in  -laiation^  on  fam- 

:■.•  /arms  where  children  are  under  the  dlrec; 

upervlslon  ol  their  parent.s  Although  Cah- 
rornla  law  would  still  prevail  .should  these 
effr.ri*  be  successful.  I  am  verv  concerned 
•vith  the  serious  implications  this  amend- 
ment would  l)«ve  iia:ii>nwide 


Ti->tiuiony  received  by  the  A.^.'-einbly  Lahoi 
Relation*  Committee  last  year  during  he.ir- 
ings  held  on  child  labor  repealed  that  mi- 
grant children  were  being  expo.^ed  to  serlon-. 
hazards  due  to  heavy  machinery  and  pe.sti- 
cides  which,  on  many  occa.'slons.  have  re- 
stated 111  physical  injury  and  death.  In  addi- 
tion. Ijecause  of  the  exemptions  m  federal 
law.  these  childien  are  often  the  victims  oi 
very  low  wages. 

By  allowing  children  to  compete  in  the  job 
market,  we  are  contributing  to  our  depressed 
economy.  At  a  time  when  the  national  un- 
employment rate  has  risen  to  such  alarmint; 
proportions,  it  is  obvious  that  every  effort 
.>honld  be  made  to  make  employment  oppor- 
tunities available. 

In  addition,  tlie  employment  of  children 
seriouslv  inhibits  the  efforts  underway  to 
improve  the  plight  of  agricultural  workers 
through  the  collective  bargaining  pi-occ.s.s. 

Althout;h  California  produces  20  .  of  the 
nations  agricultural  products,  we  have  not 
tonnd  it  nccess.iry  to  employ  minors  under 
12  in  order  to  harvest  our  crops.  It  would 
appear  that  other  states  would  have  similar 
capabilities 

A.s  a  result  of  oiu-  two  interim  he.iring.-,  on 
child  labor,  I  introduced  Assembly  Bill  3244 
(copy  attached),  which  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture but  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Reagan. 
This  legislation  would  have  increased  the 
peualties  for  violators  of  child  labor  lav.s  by 
imposing  civil  penalties  up  to  ■Jo. 000  for  the 
moie  serious  violations.  It  should  be  noted 
»hat  agricultural  associations  tlirougliout 
California  did  not  oppose  this  leyisiation  be- 
cause in  their  estimation  osily  a  >m:d\  per- 
centage of  California  farmers  are  nivolvid  m 
the.se  practices.  I  am  conhdeiu  tiiat  this  leg- 
islation will  be  enacted  into  law  this  year  An 
analysis  is  enclosed  for  your  li»formation 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Commit tto 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  carefully 
consider  the  serious  implications  ol  this 
proposed  amendment  with  particular  regard 
to  the  health  and  .safety  of  children,  as  v  ell 
ii-^  its  effect  on  the  nation's  economy. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  provide  ^he  Committee 
v.uh  any  further  inforniauou  that  will  assist 
in  their  deliberations. 
CordialI> . 

Leo  T.  -NUCvrtiiv 


FROJECl    JENNIFER 

M;  C.\SE.  Mr.  President,  the  .junior 
Senatfir  from  Rliodc  Islar.d  i  Mr  Pti.i  >. 
v.ho  serves  as  cluurman  of  the  Subcom- 
nuttee  on  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  has  written  an  article  pub- 
li-lied  in  the  Washinjuoa  Sunday  Star, 
March  23.  1975,  dcahng  \\iih  Project 
Jennifer,  the  CIA  operation  which  suc- 
cessfully recovered  at  least  portion.-,  of  a 
.-unken  Soviet  mis--ile.,ubmarine. 

Our  colleague  alwa.vs  makes  a  useful 
contribution  and  his  article  on  Project 
Jennifer  is  no  exception  One  need  not 
agree  with  all  of  it.  and  I  do  not.  to  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  both  tlioughtful  and 
tiiought  provoking.  It  is  v.ell  worth 
everyone's  reading,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Pflls  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa^i  oidered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Who  Will  Trisi   Us  Kvw  >  Ol  n  CKEtiiuutrv 

('-.■  Oceans.  Ahms  Coxiuol  ai   Si  xke 

I  By  Claiuorne  Fell) 

Prujcct  Jennifer,  the  CIA  operation  lo  .^;il- 
vage  a  £.unken  Soviet  missile  submarine,  fur- 
nishes, In  all  its  undercover,  underwater  as- 
pects, the  sttifT  of  which  tales  of  science  fic- 
tion and  h;gh  espionage  dramn  are  spun 


Jtniulcr  iiiso  provides  food  for  seriotis 
thought.  Whether  Operation  Jennifer  Phould 
ha\e  been  undertaken  and  whether  tlie  po- 
tential or  actual  benetits  were  worth  either 
the  dollar  cos:s  or  the  diplomatic  ri^k'--  are 
of  course.  Importaitt  questions.  I.  for  one 
prefer  to  reserve  my  hindsight  Jiids;inems  on 
tho^e  qiestions  until  I  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  actuiil  co^ts  and  imclligcnce 
benefits. 

I  do  think.  Iiowever.  that  v.e  can  and 
should  bc'^in  to  examine  some  of  tlie  implica- 
tions and  po.ssible  costs  of  the  grand  decep- 
tion— the  consequences  of  the  cover  used  tu 
conceal  the  real  work  of  Operation  Jennifer 
The  cover  f.or  the  elaljor.tte  engineering 
project  involved  in  raising  the  stibmarlne  was 
a  coinmercUU  deep-seabed  ntining  enter- 
prise. According  to  press  reports,  the  recov- 
ery vessel,  the  Glomar  Explorer,  was  built 
for  the  CIA  liy  iSumma  Corp  ,  the  Hughes 
holding  company,  at  a  cost  reaching  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  expressly,  to 
recover  the  Soviet  submarine.  Its  weapons 
and  code  machine.^,  from  a  depth  of  nearlv 
three  miles. 

Commercial  exploitation  t."  deep-.seabed 
minerals  is  a  frontier  industry,  an  Industry 
still  in  an  experimental  and  developmental 
stase.  As  such  It  Is  expensive,  financiaUy 
ri5kv,  and  clo.sely  related  to  commercial  sci- 
entUic  explor.itlon  and  study  of  the  oceans 
and  scabeds. 

Becai;  e  deep  seabed  mining  takes  place 
in  tlie  new  geographic  frontier  of  the  oceans. 
it  is  the  subject  of  intensive  debate  and 
sensitive  negotiations  Internationallv  and 
v.ithin  the  United  States.  At  stake  are  such 
imporiant  questions  as  the  ownership  of 
seabed  niinerul.s.  the  authority  to  regulate 
their  e\ploit;uion  and  ti.se.  and  the  right  to 
beiieiir  from  their  potential  wealth  in  a 
rc-oiirce-short  world. 

In  addition,  we  must  remember  that  the 
i>ccans.  as  an  international  area,  are  one  ot 
the  principal  aiensts  for  cooperation  among 
nations  in  scientific  research. 

It  »s  in  this  context  that  it  was  suddenly 
i-evealed  that  what  had  been  noisily  pre- 
scnted  a.-  a  legitimate  United  States  commer- 
cial ocean  venture  was,  in  reality,  an  intel- 
lii;ence  operation  by  the  U.S.  government. 

One  re.-ult,  in  n>y  view.  Is  that  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  United  States  In  internatioital 
ocean  a!!airs— scientific  research,  commercial 
operations,  law-of-the-sea  negotiations,  and 
arms  control — mav  have  been  damaged. 

Testimony  to  such  damaged  credibility  al- 
lei'dy  has  been  recei\ed  from  Geneva,  vhen- 
till'  Third  Uniicd  Nations  Law  of  tlie  Se.i 
Confei-ence  beL'an  its  second  session  last 
week -a  se.-slon  that  it  is  hoped  uill  produce 
Inoad  international  agreements  on  law-of- 
the-sea  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  more  than  l,=iO  other 
ji.u  ticipating  nations. 

One  of  tiie  goals  of  the  United  States  :.i 
lluit  conference  is  an  agreement  to  perinii 
tiie  ijroiule.^t  possible  fi-cedom  for  .scicntifir 
re-eard  in  the  oceans.  Tiie  developing  na- 
tions at  the  conference  have  long  harbored 
su.-i)icion.s  that  ocean  research  by  the  ad- 
v.mced  nations  was  in  eifect  an  intelligence 
operation.  pro\iding  information  on  resource 
from  which  the  poorer  nation.^  v.<  uld  never 
benefit. 

After  disclosure  of  Project  .lenniler.  ;>  lead- 
ing ioi-cigu  participant  in  tiie  Genc.a  Con- 
ference :,aid  the  di.sclosure  would  make  it 
much  liarder  to  obtain  an  agreement  on 
freedom  of  scientific  inquirv  in  the  oceans 
Jennifer  served  to  confirm  tlielr  suspicions 
that  U.S.  activities  in  the  oceans  are  not  al- 
ways w  liat  tiiey  .seem  to  be. 

And.  Indeed,  one  could  iiot  blame  other 
nations,  partlculaily  the  Soviet  Union,  il 
they  ar.-  somewhat  wary  about  working  v.ith 
the  United  States  on  International  ocean 
exploration  projects  Consider  how  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  must  appear  to  the 
Soviet  Union: 

Tlie  Olomtir  E-qilorer  has  a  si-^ter  .--hip.  the 
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Glomar  Clialleuger.  Both  are  opera: cd  by 
Global  Marine  International  iGAII).  The  Ex- 
plorer, according  to  news  repcrts.  did  its 
siibmaiuie-raiiing  work  under  a  subcontract 
from  Ilughei'  Suunna  Corp.,  and  funded  by 
the  CIA. 

The  Cliallcnger,  also  operated  by  GMI, 
work.3  under  a  subcontract  from  Scripps  In- 
tUtutii.n  of  Oceanography  ia  California, 
largely  funded  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  Glomar  Challenger,  by  tak- 
i;:^-,  deep  core  samples  of  the  seabeds  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  has  produced  revolu- 
tionary sclentilic  evidence  on  the  geologic 
hisicry  of  the  eirth's  surface.  Indeed,  the 
Soviet  Union  wi:s  so  impressed  with  the  sci- 
e.itific  vi.lue  of  the  work  of  Challenger  that 
the  Soviet  governnient  agreed  to  contribute 
$1  million  a  year  to  the  deep-seabed  coring 
work  done  by  Glomrr  Challenger  beginning 
lust  year. 

So.  while  GMI's  Glomar  Challenger  was 
conducting  basic  scientific  research,  her  sis- 
ter =h!p.  GMI's  Glomar  Kxplorer,  was  secretly 
hauling  Up  portions  of  r.  lost  Soviet  missile 
submarine  while  pretending  to  harvest  deep- 
seab.d  minerals.  The  Soviets  would  be  less 
than  htiman  if  they  did  not  have  some  suspi- 
cions about  the  whole  venture.  Again,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  Idea  of  recovering  the 
submarine,  I  think  we  can  see  that  the  cover 
developed  by  the  CIA  has  some  tmfortunate 
di-av  backs  in  terms  of  international  scien- 
tific coopei-ation. 

It  would  be  tragic.  Indeed,  if  thi.-;  promising 
beginning  in  Unitef*  States-Soviet  coopera- 
tion in  basic  science  should  be  set  back  be- 
cause the  CIA  chose  for  its  cover  tlie  same 
company  that  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  Scripps  chose  for  research. 

Speculatively  we  can  also  ask  whether  the 
.seabed  mining  cover  for  Jennifer  has  not,  to 
some  extent,  distorted  the  con.sideratlon  of 
seabed  mining  legislatively  in  the  Congress, 
and  internationally  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Ciinleience. 

In  order  to  deceive  the  Soviets  as  to  what 
G!  >r.iar  Explorer  was  up  to.  the  CIA  had 
also  to  deceive  the  American  people,  Ameri- 
can bu'^ine.ss.  and  the  press.  The  deception 
mav  have  been  harmless,  but  we  cant  be 
sure. 

D.iring  the  construction  and  operations 
of  Glomar  Explorer,  the  ocean  trade  press 
earned  repeated  spectUatlve  stories  on  what 
Hughes  was  up  to  in  ocean  mining.  In  the 
Congress,  hearings  were  being  held  by  the 
Inif-rior  Committee  on  proposed  seabed  mln- 
e!-a!s  legislation,  and  the  Hughes  enterprise 
wa=  one  factor  of'en  cited  in  reference  to 
tiiat  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  tlie  subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  International  Environment  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
s?  the  original  Senate  proponent  of  an  Inter- 
national regime  for  ocean  space.  I  conducted 
hearings  in  June  of  1973  on  United  States 
policy  preparations  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  The  Hughes  plans  for  ocean 
niiniiig  figured  in  a  minor  v  av  In  the  hear- 
ings. 

Information  available  to  the  committee  at 
that  time  indicated  that  of  three  companies, 
inoIiKiing  Hi.ghes  Tool,  preparing  to  mine 
i^oabed  minerals,  two  companies  would  not 
proceed  with  their  plans  unless  special  pro- 
tective legislation  were  first  passed.  The  one 
company  which  had  indicated  it  would  pro- 
ceed, without  special  legislation,  was  Hughes 
Toiil.  In  retrospect  that  position,  of  course, 
v.iis  necessary.  The  CIA  could  not  wait  for 
pa.-sage  of  seabed  mining  legislation  before 
putting  the  Glomar  Explorer  to  .sea  on  her 
real  mia.ion — which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
se.ibed  minerals. 

Meanwhile,  among  nations  preparing  for 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  the  publicly 
announced  deepsea  mining  purpose  of  Glo- 
mur  Explorer  cieated  concern.  Did  the  United 
Pt:itcs  indeed,   as   It   stated,  vlr-v   the  dcen- 


seabed  minerals  as  the  heritage  of  all  man- 
kind, or  was  It  going  to  permit  Us  business 
community  tx3  rush  Into  explolta.tion  of  sea- 
bed minerals  on  the  old  first-come,  first- 
served  basis,  without  regard  for  an  orderly, 
equitable  hearing  of  the  "common  heritage'  ? 
Again,  the  cover  had  an  impact,  all  of  its 
own. 

The  quo, lion  also  can  "oe  a.-V.evi  whether 
liie  Huijiiea  seabed  mining  venture,  appar- 
ently financed  by  the  CIA,  may  not  nave 
given  at  le:L.-,L  some  subtle  conipeiitive  im- 
pei.u2  lo  the  plans  of  oiher  li  S.  eniiies  ni'.o 
seabed  mining. 

More  broadly,  the  cover  cho;ca  by  the  CIA 
for  Project  Jennifer,  and  the  subsequen' 
blo'.ving  of  that  cover,  has  en  iusidiou.-i  isn- 
pact  on  current  arms-control  eilorus. 

A-;  nio.it  of  us  learn  at  a  young  age.  tiie 
Bgouy  of  telling  a  lie  and  being  found  out  is 
in  the  reallzatiou  liiat  tnut,  once  cicsaoyed. 
is  rebuilt  at  a  painfully  slow  pace. 

Tills  spring,  in  addition  to  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference,  the  United  States  rili-o  wUl 
bo  participating  in  a  review  of  the  Non-Pro- 
liferalion  Treaty  on  Nuclear  Weapons,  wliich 
is  linked  to  the  United  Statts-.Soviet  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT),  and 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarm- 
ament (CCD),  which  will  be  negotiating  an 
International  agreement  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  environmental  warfare  techniques. 

Some  time  ago,  in  l.l:e  iigiit  of  prospects 
for  development  of  powerful  and  dangerous 
environmental  warfare  techniques  and  being 
aware  of  the  secret  U.S.  use  of  rain-making 
techniques  as  an  offensive  weapon  during  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia,  I  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  resolution  urging  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  prohibiting  environmental  war- 
fare. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  July  1973  was  followed  by  a  joint 
U.S. -Soviet  agreement  for  bilateral  talks  on 
the  subject  at  the  last  Nixon-Brezhnev  sum- 
mit; in  Moscow,  and  later  by  the  Soviet  sub- 
mission of  a  General  Assembly  resolution 
asitlng  tiie  CCD  to  produce  an  environmental- 
warfare  prohibition  agreement. 

Scientific  research  on  the  eavironment. 
and  particularly  the  atmosphere,  is  much  like 
ocean  research  In  that  it  requires  interna- 
tional cooperation  to  be  fully  effective.  U.S. 
meteorologists  expressed  deep  concern  that 
the  secret  weather  manipulations  In  Indo- 
china might  undermine  vital  international 
cooperation  In  weather  and  climate  research. 
The  use  of  the  Glomar  Explorer  cover  in 
Project  Jennifer  may  well  serve  to  increase 
the  wariness  of  other  nations  in  negotiating 
with  the  United  States  In  such  matters  as 
weather  modification  as  well  as  ocean  re- 
search and  ocean  resources. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  seeds 
of  distrust  sown  by  Jennifer  will  sprout  a*^ 
the  arms  control  and  environmental  modifi- 
cation talks.  I  hope  the  progress  of  those 
talks  is  not  Impeded.  They  are  much  too 
Important  to  our  national  security  and  to 
the  future  security  of  mankind. 

It  may  be  that  all  of  the  repercussions  of 
Project  Jennifer,  and  of  the  particular  cover 
for  the  operation,  were  carefully  considered 
before  the  project  was  undertaken.  It  may 
be  that  the  potential  or  actual  Intelligence 
gains  otitwelghed  those  risks.  What  is  un- 
mistakably clear  Is  that  clauciestine  opera- 
tions like  Jennifer  have  a  unique  capacity 
for  clouding  the  waters  of  intt'rnalioi:.,l  :rii  v 
and  understanding. 

Jennifer  presents  a  classic  dilcnnma  in  na- 
tional security  policy.  Intelligence  needs— 
an  Important  element  of  national  security — 
can  and  often  do  conflict  with  the  pursuit 
of  International  understaudin.j  and  interna- 
tional agreements,  on  which  our  long-range 
national  se.-rurlty  Is  also  heavily  dependen'. 
Kiotory  will  tell  whether,  weighing  these 
conflicting  demands  In  Project  Jennifer,  the 
correct  judgment  was  made. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXNnRE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ?go  I  made  a  statement  about 
tJie  Genocide  Convention  for  which  there 
can  be  no  rebutt.il:  it  is  clearly  the  most 
thoroughly  exa:nincd  treaty  that  the 
Senate  has  ever  considered.  The  conven- 
tion liLis  been  lii.-cii.ssed  at  length  by  fliC 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  re- 
ported to  the  full  Senate  on  tliree  sepa- 
rate occajions. 

I  failed  to  mention,  however,  the  care- 
ful p!Ci)araii3n  and  dehberation  given  to 
the  convention  by  consultants  and  com- 
mittees of  the  United  Nations  before  Vni^ 
convention  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  sent  to  the  United  Slates 
and  other  member  nations  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

November  1946.  at  the  request  of 
Cuba,  India,  and  Panama,  the  Legal 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
dr.ifted  a  resolution  affirming  that  "gen- 
oride  is  a  crime  under  inteiTiational  law," 
and  recommending  that  each  member 
nation  enact  legislation  for  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  genocide. 

On  December  11,  1946,  the  General  As- 
sembly approved  the  resolution  and  re- 
quested the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  consider  preparation  of  a  genocide 
convention. 

The  Human  Rights  Division  of  \.ho 
Secretariat  prepared  the  draft  in  con- 
sultation with  leading  scholars  of  inter- 
national law.  In  the  spring  of  1958,  an 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Genocide  under 
the  chairmanship  ol  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative prepared  a  new  draft  of 
the  convention.  The  Economic  and  Soc-i'>I 
Council  examined  this  draft  and  sent  n 
to  the  Legal  Committee,  which  discussed 
it  and  proposed  major  modifications. 

On  December  9,  1949,  the  General  As- 
sembly unanimously  adopted  ilie  con- 
vention by  a  vote  of  55  to  0. 

There  is  no  denving  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  has  been  given  the  utmos: 
attention,  by  the  various  committees  oi 
the  United  Nations  in  the  formulation  of 
the  convention  and  by  the  U.S.  Senate  m 
its  lengthy  dialog  on  the  advantage^ 
and  disadvantages  of  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  there  h:is  been  enough 
prepar?tion,  examination,  consideration, 
and  deliberation.  There  is  no  better  lin-e 
than  the  present  to  join  almost  80  n.;.- 
tions  in  the  ratification  of  this  con\en- 
tion  to  prevent  and  punish  the  crime  ol 
genocide.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  tlie 
Senate  to  pre.ss  for  ratification. 


THE  GLOMAR  EXPLORER  VENTURE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Prc-ident.  a 
recent  Philadelphia  Inquirer  editorial 
strikes  an  upbeat  note  with  regard  to  the 
CI.'^.'s  Glomar  Explorer  venture: 

That  represents  a  magnificent  accoinpli.-h- 
ment  by  America's  engineering  and  produc- 
tive capacities.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Some- 
thing's Right  With  America,"  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  r.o  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REConn, 
as  follows: 
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BohfLTintn.  s  Rir.Hr  \Viri[  Amlbica 
r".-.e  couiiier-rninors  and  coiititer-leaks  bp- 
iov.-ln?  •.'.Uhln  a  rouple  of  clays  after  the 
i:hing   nvws  or  rhp  CIA's  Glomar  Ex- 
■r  escapade  came  out    An  intrigued  pub- 
!efi  reasonably  ror.fused  about  the  Im- 
p;..-.4;iou3  cf  ihe  recovery  of  the  Soviet  nu- 
•  far-mi&sile-bearli^g    siibniinue    from    the 
.  't'om  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
'.Vp  have  no  prc?cio:ice  v.i!i  tthiJi  to  estl- 
:he  specific   v.Oue  ol   the  intelligence 
•    rse'.f.  But  on  rcnection.  it  zccms  to  u~. 
■:m      one    major    theme   em«rjji.-s   abo'.c   nil 
oth^r.i.  I:  Is.  a  heartening  one. 

That  Is  simply  that  America  o.mild  do  i;. 
And  did.  It,  matters  little  whet.her  the  sub- 
marine was  wholly  or  parti»lly  re'rieved.  It 
ni.itlers  not  at  all  v.hi'thor  It  or  it-  conteii':. 
A  .re  obsolete  or  not. 

The  submarine  weu;  d.r*n.  nucle-^r  war- 
hejd.^  and  code  iiiiclune  vlth  It,  in  1P68.  It 
ivould  be  irnxtiiiuil  to  a-.'iine  that  fiio  So- 


pinnneTils  vlth  few  federal  .strings.  This 
appro.'ich  was  devl-^cd.  according  to  lornier 
President  Nixon,  ".-lo)  that  v  e  tan  make 
available  nearly  live  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars to  our  States  and  localities  to  use  not 
for  what  a  federal  bureaucrat  may  want, 
bur  for  wliat  their  ovn  people  In  those 
comuumttles  •.v.mt.  The  decision  should  \>e 
theirs.' - 

In  the  i-x'o  J  ears  .■vlure  the  first  revenue 
slmriag  program  becme  law.'  there  have 
been  Indtcatlons  that  this  new  approach  to 
nllocali'  g  federal  aid  lia«;  had  nn  adverse  im- 
pact on  nnnorltie*  and  the  poor  Fxplir.i- 
tlon  of  thp  effects  of  rcveime  jiharuifi;  on 
these  and  oMif^r  '  si'sments  of  the  pnpnlaiion 
iv  particularly  Impjvtnn'  in  llsiil  oi  Prcsi- 
ttcm  Fords  frequently  renewed  coinmn- 
mei.ts  to  support  the  continuation  of  re\e- 
nue  >>harlr.K  and  the  stated  Inteniion  of 
the  red>-r.il  goveriimcnt  to  apply  revenue 
•ih.Triiic  cullcepts  more  broadly   to  domestic 


yiet.<  did  not  do  all  p<i^sible  to  recover  their     fpder.l  uld  prouranw  iliroush  >pccl:\I  revenue 


ovrn  ship  and  irs  secrets.  But  it.  or  part  of  1:. 
nas  recovered,  in  1974,  not  by  the  Soviet 
f  nion.  but  by  the  United  States. 

That  repre.>5ents  a  magniflcent  accomphish- 
inent  by  America's  eng'.ueeriuj;  and  produc- 
tive capaci'ie^.  its  imai;'"-''-"'!  aufl  flexibility 

•  act. 

We  remember  vividly  the  deMJo'ideiicy  that 
i.ime  creepim;.  then  almost  exploding,  ovi-r 
i!f  and  many  oUier  Americans  after  Oct.  4. 
\Ub~.  when  Che  Soviet  Union  orbited  man's 
iirst  earth  ^utelUie.  For  the  fir,-t  thne.  we  had 
re.ison  to  doubt  deeply  Amcrlca'.s  capacity  to 
ic-.id  the  win  Id  m  lechiiolofjioal  inl;iative. 

Reaching  more  than  three  miles  dOA-n  Intu 
•he  ocean  is  nca  as  loinantically  spectacular 
;is  the  first  sputnik,  and  we  dniibt  that  It  is 
as  historically  significant.  Bi;'.  almost  three- 
quariers  of  the  world's  surface,  and  presnm- 
:i'Jiy  a  proporiion.'.l  pan  of  l.s  resources,  are 
underoeas  Even  w  Drking  in  =fcrecy  and  amid 
iiternal  coutrover-y.  American  initiative  and 


'■'.inrinc  and  a  variety  of  other  "new  feder- 
alism '  !>oUrle.'.. 

A'ter  an  intrortiittory  srction  w  hl<>li  briefly 
de*Tibc'.  the  i.*enernl  .•■triu'ture  of  revenue 
•ihnrtnr;.  Section  II  el  this  Ardile  reviews 
evidence  that  hidlc.i'es  that  the  dli-tributlon 
cf  revenue  Ehaving  fnnd-s  discriminates 
as.iintt  Ihe  poor  becau-.e  tiie  ba^ic  formula 
and  It-:  limit m-:  provisions  do  not  treat 
piifircr  communities  in  a  manner  comniensu- 
rrte  viii.h  their  needs.  The.-ie  Inequities  ore 
compoinided  bv  the  tjovernment'.s  use.  for 
tiie  purpose  of  drtcrmlnlm;  ihe  si/.e  of  allo- 
caliori.^.  of  data  Ihat  include  sub.slantlal 
iniderfouiits  of  minority  groups. 

Section  III  analyzes  moimtln;;  evidence 
that  local  ftovermnenis  are  not  providing  an 
«r;ultrtble  share  of  revenue  sharing  lund? 
to  meet  the  urgent  need.s  of  the  poor,  a  fail- 
ing; tisgrflMited  bv  the  proportional  rediic- 
rioiii  and  impoundments  of  other  federal 
gi'ant  programs  serving  the  poor.  Section  III 


retrieval  ship,  where  the  So\-iets  failed.  That 
IS  both  a  marvelfU'i  ;ll•"ompll^hmen:  and  a 
pt'iiud  promise 


industry  conceived,  built  and  put  to  work  a     nho  evamines   the  Implications  of  the 'fact 

that  a  very  £ub.-=tantlal  portion  of  the  new 
funds  has  been  given  to  state  and  local 
rfovernmcnis  w  itli  a  lang  hi.tory  of  di.scrlinl- 
natlon  against  minoriiles  and  women  In  their 
eTV-pkiymetit  pracUce-.. 

Finally.  Section  IV  discusses  the  vif  tlmi/a- 
tn»n  of  the  poor  and  mir.oiitics  by  the  ab- 
sence of  meanin'.ful  federal  performance  re- 
quirenii-iits  and  the  liiftrectiveiic^s  of  the  Of- 
Jne  of  Re\enue  Sharing  in  policitig  tlie  few 
M.iidiird^  that  have  been  Imposed. 

I     \    C-Il  r   I>FSCr.IPrK.N  DF   CrNF.RAI     \N1J  Si'li  l\\ 
PKVI:NVE     SHAKINli 

A,  General  rvtiiiue  sliuriiui 
General  Revenue  Sharing,  administered  bv 
the    Treasuiy    Department's   Office   of   Reve- 
lute  Sh.ulng  (ORSi.-  has  been  in  etfect  .-ince 


revenue:  sh-xrin'g  .\nd  civil 

RICiHTS 

Ml.  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  i-.s  Cuii- 
^ress  begin.s  to  locus  on  Uie  question 
of  renewing  aeneial  revenue  sharing,  a 
major  i.s.sue  that  will  face  n>  is  the  pre- 
uiani"s  impact  on  civil  right.-. 

An  excellent  article.  "The  Impact  ol 
Revenue  Sharing  on  Mmoiitic.s  and  the 
Poor."    b;.'    Morton    H.    Sklar.    Revenue 


Sharing  Project  Director  of  the  Center 

ror  National  Policy  Review,  appeared  in     October.  io72.    it  was  intended  to  be  new 

tiie   winter   1975    issue   of    the   Harvard     f'^''"/''  fiuiflii'S  not  tied  to  or  replacing  any 


Civil  Right,--Civil  Liberties  La'.v  Review. 
Because  of  tiie  tiinelinc'^s  and  pertinence 
of  this  ariKle.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt 
That  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obicction.  the  article 
'.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
>>  follows; 

The  l.\ip.\c-r  c>f  Rt.VENcn  Sh.vrinc  on 

MiKORITtES  AND  THF  POOR 

(By  Morton  H.  Sklar  i 
Revenue  sliarlng  Is  the  prUicipal  legacy 
of  the  Ni.xon  Administration's  concept  of 
new  federalism."  It  represents  a  major 
ciiunge  iu  the  marner  In  which  federal  h- 
iiancial  assistance  Is  provided  to  state  and 
local  governmeut.5.  In  coutra.st  to  federal 
categorical  grant  pro'.;rams.  under  which 
rnouey  is  e  irmarkcd  for  specific  projects  or 
purposes  and  local  government  recipients 
must  conform  to  substantial  federal  require- 
ments.'-  rever.ue  .sharing  entails   lump   mim 

Footnotes  at  end  t.f  article 


e.Mstiii.:  program  or  project,  with  state  and 
local  recipient  governments  having  the 
power  to  allocate  tlie  funds  with  minimal 
federal  o\erslght  of  their  .^ponding  choices.' 
Nevertheless,  several  qualificatioiis  have  been 
nupo.'ed  on  the  recipient  governments'  free- 
dom in  utilizing  the  funds. 

/.  Permissible  exprif^c  intcciorif^.  Ciniiuv 
and  municipal  allocations  for  operation  cx- 
pen->es  must  be  in  one  of  ei^ht  broad  priority 
areas:  public  .safely,  environmental  protec- 
tion, transportation,  health,  recreation,  li- 
braries, social  services  for  the  poor  and  the 
elderly,  and  financial  administration.  Capi- 
tal improvements  can  be  supported  In  any 
program  area."  St.,te  government  e.^penses 
are  not  restricted  to  these  priority  areas.'- 

2  Nondiscriminution.  Funds  liiav  not  be 
used  in  a  way  that  provides  unequal  scr-.  ice 
1 5  minorities  and  women.' 

3.  negular  budgrt  protcdi.ic:-.  A  Jurisdic- 
tion must  follow  the  same  prctedures  In 
selecting  projects  to  receive  rc.cnue  sharing 
funds  as  it  u;e^  for  all  ot'uer  budget   deii- 

.siOLIS  '• 


V.  Vuhitcction  and  doc-umnitation.  Reports 
<>i  planned  and  actual  use  of  revenue  sharl 
mg  fuiids.  which  must  be  submitted  annual- 
ly i">  ORS,  must  also  be  published  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation,  with  backup 
dccumentation  made  available  to  the  public 
at  a  location  designated  in  the  form.'' 

o.  State  v.nintcnancc  of  ejjcrl.  Slate  gov- 
ernmeiitB  are  to  be  penalixed  in  their  alloca- 
tions to  fne  same  e.xtciu  ihat  they  reduce 
their  own  contributions  to  couiuy  aiid  muni- 
cipal goveriuncnts.'"  Exceptio.is  are  made  for 
states  taking  over  from  their  subsidiary  gov- 
ernments responsibility  for  an  area  of  ex- 
penditures or  conferring  on  tho-^e  govpu- 
ments  new  taxing  authority. '• 

C.  Wage  rut^fi.  Locally  prevailiUt'  wage  rates 
must  be  paid  to  pxiblic  employees  and  to  em- 
ployees of  private  contratlors  working  on 
nuidcd  project."^.'" 

One  Una!  requirf-ment.  of  .soiiiewhiit  lesser 
ronforn  to  minorities  and  the  poor,  prohibits 
tlie  u!:e  of  general  revenue  sluuing  fund,  a.s 
a  h.T.sis  of  obtaining  additional  federal  funds 
through  matching  grant  programs."' 

Enforcement  of  these  limited  federal  n- 
<iuircmcnt3  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  in- 
terest and  vigilance  of  tiie  Department  of  ilu- 
Treasury.  ■  The  program  was  designed  to  im- 
pose as  utile  administrative  resronsltallity  ou 
the  recipient  governments  a.s  p>);sible.  Ac- 
cording 13  former  President  Nixon.  "Siate.s 
iind  cities  will  not  have  to  worry  about  nling 
complicated  plans,  filling  out  endle-s  forms. 
meeting  lots  of  administrative  regulations, 
cr  submitting  to  all  sorts  of  bureaucratic 
Controls.  V/hen  ve  say  no  string:  we  mean 
n-)  ••trings."-'' 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  Piotiiam 
di.-burscs  li\e  to  si.x  billu.n  dollars  annually, 
totalling  S>JU.2  billion  o\er  the  five-year 
peuod  ending  December.  197G.  -  This  com- 
|i  .res  to  annually  distrlbuUoas  ol  about  §50 
bilhou  under  federal  categorical  grants-in- 
aid  lo  states  and  localities. 

The  allotmci.ts  normally  aniouiit  to  about 
r.ve  to  eight  percent  of  a  county's  or  local 
jurisdiction's  annual  budget  and  to  about 
two  to  three  percent  of  a  state'.s  budget.-' 
Although  these  percentages  are  small,  they 
are  importani  becau.'^e,  in  theory  at  least, 
ihoy  reprcent  new  money  not  previously 
available  and  not  committed  by  law  or  past 
practice  lo  specific  types  c>f  ongK'iiig  exptiidi- 
luies. 

.MlotmenU  are  made  directly  by  tlio  Oilice 
(n  Rexenue  .Sharing  to  appro.ximately  oB.tJtlO 
rtsipi.iit  govermnents  at  tl:c  stale.  ceuiit\. 
and  local  levels  ^n  the  ba.-is  oi  matl'.eniati(;il 
formulas  that  weigh  comparative  pop\Ua- 
lion  sixe.  tax  elTort.  personal  income  tax  col- 
lections, per  capita  income,  ar.d  degree  ol 
uibani/Hliou.  The  only  admini.-irative  ac- 
tion a  government  need  take  to  receive  fund-- 
is  the  iiling  of  tliree  documents:  a  certitica- 
liou  of  conipliance  with  the  siatute'.s  n- 
(luircments  and  two  very  sunple  annual  re- 
port forms,  one  submitted  prior  to  the  h.scal 
year,  reporting  the  general  program  areas 
'.vhere  a  government  plans  to  spend  the 
funds,  and  the  other  submiited  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  reporting  how  funds  were 
actually  spent  •" 

C.  Siiecinl  rru'Duc  sharing 
Like  general  revenue  bharing.  special  re\e- 
nue  sharing  involve.s  the  distrilnitiiai  of  fed- 
eral dollars  to  state  and  local  goven.nient.s 
by  statutory  formula,  with  considernljle 
flexibility  provided  recipients  in  selecting 
projects  and  activities  to  fund.  Under  stat- 
utes Hich  as  Ihe  Cotnpreheisive  Employment 
end  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETAi--  and  the 
Hunting  and  Community  Deiclopment  Act  ot 
1074,-  •  funds  are  earmarked  for  bread  pro- 
giam  areas  but  the  states  have  con^^ider.lb:e 
discrelion  as  to  v.har  spcciric  projects  are 
funded  Special  revenue  sharing,  however,  is 
i.ot  primarily  "new"  money  but  instead  rep- 
iT'tnls    co»isoii<!.i'. ir  lis    oi    previous    feder.il 
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crants-ln-aid    directed    to    particular    pro- 
uiain  areas.--' 

From  the  point  of  view  of  minorities  and 
me  poor,  there  are  three  important  differ- 
ences bei  ween  general  and  special  revenue 
shaiiiip.  First,  special  revenue  .sharing  dls- 
triinnion  formulas  weigh  more  heavUy  the 
ronipiirative  levels  of  need  in  jurisdictions  in 
dctciUiining  the  size  of  allocations."  Setond, 
thev  identify  generally  the  kind  of  services 
and  activities  that  can  be  provided.  '  Third, 
the  .special  revenue  sharing  statutes  specifi- 
cally require  the  admliiisTeriiig  federal 
agency  to  approve  spending  plans  and  to 
monitor  performance.  -  In  sum.  while  paring 
down  some  of  the  federal  responsibilities  con- 
nected with  categorical  graiu.s.  special  reve- 
nue sharing  pro(.rams  allow  local  ollicials 
much  less  ditcretiun  in  handliiig  funds  than 
iliey  enjov  in  general  revenue  shuring. 
1.  Manpower 
Manpower  special  rexenue  s'l.iring  seeks 
!  )  improve  job  training  and  employment  op- 
p(>r:unities  for  economically  disadvantaged. 
■,;mmp!oyed,  and  underemployed  persons.  ■ 
Consolidated  under  the  new  program  are 
approximately  two  billion  dollars  a  year-' 
previously  authorized  under  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  ■  and  the 
Emergency  Emplovment  Act  of  1971.'"  Other 
sections  of  CETA  pre.=erve  in  modified  form 
parluiilar  employment-related  programs 
such  as  Public  Service  Eint)I')viiieiit,  ■■  Job 
Corps.  •  and  special  programs  to  aid  Iiuiians. 
migrant  or  seasonal  workers,  r.nd  oiher  •^pe- 
iial  tiroups.' 

'2.  Hou-^iu^ 
Hou.-iug  and  cotnmunity  dc.eicpment 
special  levenup  sharing  '■  consolidates  many 
Djpartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  D?veIop- 
metn  programs,  including  those  funding 
urban  renewal  and  model  cities  programs 
and  those  promoting  the  development  of 
water  and  sev.er  facilities,  neighborhood 
facilities,  open  space,  and  rehabilitation 
loans.'-  More  tlian  eight  billion  dollars  is  au- 
tlioiized  for  consoliciated  lump  sum  pay- 
ments over  a  three-year  period  to  city  and 
major  suburban  county  gmeniments.  and 
about  $2.5  billion  of  tliis  monev  is  ear- 
marked for  fiscal  1975.-'' 

The  new  housing  statute  also  e.vleuds.  in 
a  revised  form  incorporating  some  revenue 
sliarhig  features,  certain  of  the  old  cate- 
gorical housing  programs  not  covered  by  the 
basic  grants.  For  example,  the  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  program  reappears  as  part  of  a 
broadened  subsidized  housing  measure " 
that  gives  the  local  governing  body  author- 
ity to  re\iew  and  disapprove  all"  applica- 
tions submitted  to  HUD.-  While  HUD  can 
override  the  local  government's  opinion,  it 
is  clear  that  along  with  the  added  respon- 
.■-ibUiiies  given  local  officials  under  the  com- 
munity development  block  grants,  this  new- 
local  review  power  will  move  substantial  au- 
thority over  housing  assistance  irom  the 
feder.U  government  to  locallv  elected  offi- 
cials. ■ 

C.  :mj)ort  oj  the  i,-r,'iiuc  sharing  approach 
Alihougli  the  revenue  sharing  approach  has 
been  approved  bv  Congress  for  only  general 
revenue  sharing  and  the  two  special  revenue 
shaiing  statures,  additional  special  revenue 
sharing  programs  have  been  proposed  for  a 
ntunber  of  areas  including  rural  develop- 
nient.  '  law  enforcement,'-  economic  devel- 
opinent,"  education.'  and  transportation.-' 
Fitrtlier,  the  approved  versions  of  both  law 
enforcement  assistance  -  and,  to  a  les.ser  ex- 
tent, the  education  program'  Incorporate  a 
di-iiibutive  technique  very  similar  to  rev- 
enue sharing.-'  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  now  undertaking  a  comprehensive 
review  of  federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
ti'ams  in  an  effort  to  Identify  tho.se  in  which 
a  revenue  approach  could  be  most  eflc  lively 
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applied.-"''  Moreover,  in  the  last  two  years, 
.several  experimental  administrative  actions 
have  expanded  the  discretion  that  local  offi- 
cials can  exercise  over  federal  grant  pro- 
graras.'""  Thus,  there  will  be  more  programs 
utilizing  techniques  of  revenue  sharing  and 
more  federal  dollars  flowing  through  stich 
programs. 

In  fact,  the  dollar  Impact  oi  tlie  various 
programs  already  in  operation  is  great.  ■  Tlie 
amount  of  federal  aid  currently  distribr.ted 
by  means  of  revenue  .shajing-type  approaches 
toi.^ls  approximately  $12.5  billicn  annually. 
or  abcut  25  percent  of  total  federal  grai.ts- 
in-aid  to  state  and  local  governments.  These 
figures  belie  the  popular  iinpresslou  that  the 
new  federalism  Is  making  only  ineager  liead- 
V,  ay  in  transforming  federal  assistance  pro- 
^^^.rlures.  They  also  suggest  the  need  to  take 
a  clcser  look  at  the  htiman  impact  of  the 
movement  towards  greater  hxwl  discretion, 
reduced  federal  re.sporsibility,  and  increased 
■•onsolidaiion  of  grants. 

II.  PI.ASKS  AG-MNKT  MINORITIES  AND  1  HI.  I'OOR 
I.S-^  THK  GENI  a.AI  HEVENI'K  SHAKINI.  .M  Lnc\- 
iiOM    FORMULA 

A.   Tlic  w.iy   the  joriuiila   u-orl:  i 
Ihe  statute  adopted  by  Coiigre--s  allor.iu--, 
general  revenue  sharing  p'^yments  among  tlie 
states  according  to  one  of  two  formulas.  Un- 
der the  bill  as  initially  passed  by  the  Sena;  e. 
shares    increased    witii    population    and    ta-\ 
effort  and  decreased  with  per  capita  iuconic ; 
under  the  House  bill,  the  same  v,a.s  true,  bin 
shares  also  Increased  with  urbanized  popu- 
lation and  adjusted  income  tax  coUectiojis 
In   conference   a  oompromi^e   was   readied, 
and  now  both  formulas  are  used,  each  state 
receiving  an  allocation  according  to  the  for- 
mula  \ieldlng   the   larger   payment   to    tiiat 
state.  ■  lit  practice,  the  allotments  of  :31  slates 
are  based  on  the  Senate  formula,  while  those 
of    19   states   and   the   District   of   Columbia 
are  based  on  the  House  version. 

One-third  of  each  state's  allocation  is  re- 
tained by  the  state  government,  and  t,vo- 
thirds  are  distributed  to  county  and  munic- 
ipal governments.  '  Each  county  and  muuic- 
ipal  goevrnment  receives  an  allocation  de- 
termined by  formulas,  which,  like  tiic  na- 
tional formulas,  vary  shares  according  to  the 
populations,  tax  efforts,  and  per  capita  in- 
comes of  recipient  jurisdictions. 
B.  Distribution  inequities 
Although  the  formula  attempts  to  Live 
some  preference  to  areas  with  lower  per 
capita  incomes,"'  there  are  indications  that 
.several  aspects  of  the  allocation  scheme 
tend  to  defeat  this  purpose,  with  the  result 
that  urban  areas  and  areas  with  higher  con- 
centrations of  poor  and  minorities  may  not  be 
receiving  allotments  proportionate  to  their 
needs.' "  A  number  of  factors  can  be  identified 
that  may  be  causing  these  inequities  in  al- 
location. 

1.  The  145  percent  ceilinn.  Allocations  arc 
limited  by  a  provision  that  no  jurisdiction 
may  receive  per  capita  more  than  145  per- 
cent of  the  state's  average  per  capita  revenue 
sharing  entitlement.'-  This  limit  operates 
mainly  against  urban  and  poorer  areas,  whose 
lower  per  capita  income  figures  would  yield 
higher  allotments  if  there  were  no  ceiling. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  by  fiscal  year  1975 
this  funding  limit  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
shared  revenue  that  will  be  received  in  19 
percent  of  all  townships  and  3.6  percent  of 
all  other  local  Jurisdictions.  ' 

In  the  1972  allocations,  the  14.")  percciu 
limit  affected  the  largest  cities  in  1:3  states 
and  34  cities  with  populations  over  500.000. 
Including  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore,  Detroit,  Newark,  and  Louisville.  ' 
The  inequity  of  this  funding  constraint  is 
further  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  some 
states  are  affected  to  a  greater  extent  than 
others.  In  eight  states,-'  over  one-third  of 
the  localities  receiving  funds,  other  than 
tow;iship.^,  will  be  att'ected  bv  'he   14.t   per- 


cent limit;  m  tiiiiteeu  s:ates  fewer  than  one 
percent  of  the  localities  reach  that  limit. '- 

2.  Tlie  twenty  percent  }loor.  The  provision 
that  no  jurisdiction  will  receive  le.ss,  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  than  twenty  percent  of  tne 
.states'  average  per  capiti  entitlement-  re- 
sults in  larger  amounts  going  t  >  .'^mahtr 
jurisdictions,  where  service  needs  may  l)e 
less  pressing  and  governmeiu  operations  les.-^ 
exte..sive.  The  lin.it  is  most  ofi.en  applied  in 
the  case  of  township  areas.  Over  41  percent 
of  the  nation's  16,915  townships  -'  and  18,6 
percent  of  all  otl  er  loc:.l  -rens  will  rc:ei  e 
additional  funds  in  fiscal  year  1975  because 
'-■f  tlie  twenty  percent  lo'Aer  limit.  Without 
the  twenty  percent  minimum,  the-,e  pa\ - 
msiits  would  be  going  to  larger,  mere  active 
governmental  units. 

.:;.  F.inctionul  di  .',crc?i.oc.s-  in  goitrnmenli. 
•Ihe  present  formul.i  treats  all  governmen'..al 
Units  of  the  same  type  alike,  despite  the  fact 
t'lar  not  all  o:  them  exercise  the  same  fuiic- 
tioi  De.oendmg  on  the  state,  maior  social 
j-ervices  may  be  provided  by  municipal  gov- 
ernments, counties,  or  the  state  itself.  *  The 
re.enue  sharing  formula  accounts  for  such 
diJiereiices  through  the  tax  effort  factor  in- 
.-ofar  as  Juri.sdiciions  that  exerci.se  more 
functions  collect  niore  revenues.  But  tiie  lax 
effort  f.ictor  is  only  partially  successful  jii 
reflecting  functional  differeiices  .sirice  it  is 
not  keyed  directly  to  levels  of  governmeiu 
-er-.-ice.  Thu  funds  may  be  targeted  lo  ir.- 
active,  inefficient  governments  because  oi 
their  relatively  higli  tax  rates.-- 

I.  Differences  in  rcscnrces  aiailabiv  jn 
noicrnments.  Closely  related  lo  variation.^  u: 
ine  types  of  .services  performed  by  go\er:;- 
inents  is  the  fact  tliat  jurisdictions  difler 
markedly  in  resource.-,  available  to  finance 
iheir  activities.  The  present  formul  i  does  net 
diitiiigui^h  between  governments  alreadv 
I'.aving  adequate  re-ources  to  meet  tlieir 
needs  and  these  with  seno.'>  fiscal  dencits. 
Tlu  ,  di':parity  is  becoming  apparent  In  "iev- 
eral  states  that  have  recemtj  .ichleved  -ub- 
.statitial  budget  surpluses. '- 

5.  Statewide  statistical  biisc.  An  additional 
K'lequity  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  alloca- 
tions to  local  governmeat.,  are  derived  :rcm 
allocations  to  their  sta:e'.->  government,  which 
aie  m  turn  based  on  -statewide  .iverage  per 
capita    income.^'    States    wl:h    higher    tha:. 
.iverage  per  capital  incomes  uei   fewer  reve- 
nue sharing  dollars  per  ca-nia  ■    Po-r   l"ris- 
dictions  located  in   these   riciier  states  ma\ 
thus   have   available   to   them   fewer   dollar- 
than  have  jurisdictions  with  ide-  ti.'Pl  need- 
'hat  are  located  in  p.^orer  states.  Although 
this  disadvantage  may  be  offset  by  the  fact 
that    poor    local    governments    in"  penerall^■ 
riCer  states  may  receive   a   larger   share   of 
1  ic   state-wide   allocation,    the   operaMon   of 
this  countervailing  factor  is  limited  l)v  the 
145  percent  ceiling.-  Tlie  extent  to  which  rhf- 
nieqtiity  actually  exists  has  yet  to  be  .^nidied 
C    Proposal-i  for  /or inula  revision^ 
t?everal  legislative  ciianges  in  the  allocatloji 
lormuUt  are  being  proposed  to  eiimmate  .some 
of   tlie   anti-poor   and    ami-urban    bia.ses   in 
tlie  program.  The  nio-t  common  suggestion  is 
to   remove    tlie    145   percent    ceiling   so   ibnt 
jurisdictions   with   very   high  levels  of   need 
V,  ould   not  face  a  lunding  m.iximum --    '\n- 
other   improvemem    would   be   to   determine 
each  locality's  .share  directly,  by  -•omparison 
of   its  formula  characteri^stics  with   those  of 
comparable     jurisdictions     throughout     the 
country,  rather  than  by  tving  shares  to  the 
state's   funds.   The   shares   of   state   govern- 
ments could  still  be  calculated  in  the  present 
manner,  from  state-wide  figures,--  if  separate 
funds   were   established   lor  state   and   hx'.al 
oiatributions.  ■ 

Another  possible  formula  revision  would 
be  to  eliminate  payments  to  smaller,  non- 
functioning governmental  units.  Excluded 
under  such  a  scheme  could  be  jurisdictions 
Willi  populations  less  than  a  designated 
minimum  or  jurLsdlctions  that  perform 
lugligilMo     L'ovcriimeiit      function.s      Funds 
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wo\ild  thus  be  freed  for  distribution  to  Juris- 
dictions that  provide  greater  services,"  Thla 
result  could  aUo  be  achieved  by  Incorporat- 
ing in  the  formula  an  Index  of  a  commtinlty's 
iieods  and  Its  ability  to  meet  them  that  Is 
n-.'ire  sophisticated  than  the  present  per 
capi-.a  income  factor.  The  formulas  used  in 
special  revenue  sharing  programs  are  ex- 
pniples  of  distribution  methods  that  mere 
effectively  match  allocations  to  the  need 
levels  of  recipient  jurisdictions.'  Several  re- 
.search  projects  attempting  to  Identify  and 
correlate  such  formulj  elements  fcr  general 
revenue  shari.ig  are  i'.ow  underway  or 
tlnnned  '• 

An  even  more  fur.dam.ttital  formula  change 
has  bf?en  propped  by  Congressman  Wilbur 
M::;s.  Recognizing  thitt  states  generally  do 
not  have  fiscal  deficits  as  severe  as  those  of 
local  government?,"  MilLs'  bill  would  elimi- 
nate stite  "ihares  entirely  and  pi,=i>  additional 
finds  directy  through  to  the  localities." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  of  these 
ciiangcs  will  be  politically  acceptable  In  the 
short  run  at  least.  It  is  Ukely  that  the  less 
sophisticated  but  more  functional  revisions, 
stich  as  the  elimination  of  the  145  percent 
limit,  will  have  greater  chances  for  siicce.ss 
v/itli  Congre-ss. 

D.  Minority  undercounts 

The  problem  of  inequitable  allocations  is 
compovinded  by  the  difficulty  uf  assembling 
the  data  necessary  for  use  In  the  formulas  Of 
the  numerous  data-related  problerrvs,-*  the 
one  most  dlrectlv  affectlns  the  interests  of 
minorities  is  that  of  minoriry  tii.dercountlng 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census." 

Populaticn  Is  a  compor.ent  of  both  the 
three-factor  '  and  the  live-factor--  formulas 
fur  determining  state  level  allocations.  It  Is 
nlso  an  element  of  t!;e  formulas  used  fcr 
distributing  funds  at  the  county  and  local 
levels"  In  cities  and  counties  that  have 
reached  the  145  percent  ceiling.-"*  it  Is  the 
sln:;ie  mo->t  Important  factor  in  deterniining 
the  total  allocatioi:  since  the  amotint  of 
their  allocations  is  fixed  en  a  per  capita 
ba.sis  "^  They  lose  a  full  per  capita  share  for 
every  person  r.ot  counted  tn  the  census 
f.^-'ures  • 

The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  under- 
counts  tend  to  occur  more  frequently  among 
poorly  educated  and  mUiorlty  {.-roup  males 
than  among  other  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion.»'  For  example,  the  undercount  of  black 
males,  estimated  to  be  nearly  ten  percent.  Is 
mere  than  fjur  times  that  of  white  males." 
These  figures  st:ggest  that  Jurisdictions  with 
high  minority  concentrations  are  losing 
re^en-je  sharing  funds  to  other  localities. 

A  Slanfurd  Research  Institute  study  ^ 
seemed  to  confirm  this  hypothesis  by  finding 
that  the  eight  states  which  are  the  biggest 
revenue  sharing  losers  due  to  census  inac- 
curacies '  "  tend  to  have  black  pop-ilatlons 
s-ibstantially  above  the  national  a\eraj;e.  • 
It  also  found  that  the  three  cities  it  studied 
who.-^  allocations  were  at  the  145  percent 
ceiling  suffered  .substantial  adverse  effects 
from  undercounts  '  -  Tlie  study  c.oi:cluded. 
'  In  terms  of  the  revenue  sharing  formula, 
the  Census  data  nre  biased  against  those 
c-mmunlties  where  low  Ir.ci-me  and  minority 
r.pr.pie  congregate"'"' 

One  City  has  taken  legal  action  In  an  elTort 
t)  iree  Us  revenue  sharing  grants  from  the 
effects  of  census  undercounts.  Several  public 
interest  groups  and  the  city  of  N'ev.ark.  New 
Jersey,  petitioned  OR3  In  November  1973  for 
•  orref-tions  in  the  population  data  used  to 
r -impute  Newark's  revenue  sharing  allot- 
:.ie:jt3  ■"  Ne-^a.^k  cliilmed  that  a  minority  un- 
ciercouiit  of  7  7  percent  resulted  in  a  $425  000 
li>ss  In  the  city's  allocation  "-  Although  the 
Ai.t  -*  and  regulations  '"  qilte  clearly  give 
•lie  Secretary  of  the  Tre&sury  the  authority 
'j    use    allernali\e   data   sourct-j,    Including 
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estimates,  he  refused  to  do  so.  claiming  that 
acctirate  determination  of  undercounts  could 
not  be  made  without  rcMirveys  bv  the  Census 
Bureau  '•-  In  April,  1974.  Newark  filed  suit 
against  the  Treasury  Department,  .seeking  an 
order  requiring  ORS  to  atlju.?l  its  population 
data  to  take  account  of  census  InacciiracieR.'"' 
There  seems  to  be  little  Justification  for 
ORS's  continued  refusal  to  compensate  for 
undercounts '•  The  additional  resources 
necessary  to  make  these  adjustments  are 
minimal,  '  and  the  results  of  the  Stanford 
study  demc'nstrate  that  reasonably  accura'c 
corrections  of  undercounts  could  be  made  fc'r 
many  juritdter Ions  using  already  available 
data.'- 

Itl.    pp..  I.LE.'.tS    IN    TltE    WAY    RHVCN  l-f    SH.'vRlNC. 

FCMi-.s  .MtE  i"s::a 
A.  FLdcru!  progrcm  cutbacKs 

Ccn(?ral  revenue  sharing  w.as  billed  as  •new 
money'  coming  to  state  and  local  govern- 
meiits  in  addition  to  existing  federal  grant 
commitments.  Hc-.vever.  the  introduction  of 
the  program  was  accompanied  by  numerous 
impoundments  and  cutbacks  m  major  federal 
social  programs  that  had  aided  the  poor.'  ' 
A  total  of  $1  6  billion  was  impounded  in  the 
first  quarter  of  calendar  1374  alone.  '-■  while 
only  81  5  million  in  general  re-venue  sharing 
was  disbursed  during  the  same  period  '■"  Tlie 
disparity  caused  many  complaints  about  the 
Inadequacy    of    revenue    sharing   '■ 

Although  many  of  the  major  cutbacks  dur- 
ing fiscal  1974  have  since  been  significantly 
curtailed  or  otherwi.>:e  redressed  through  liti- 
gation "'  or  congressional  action,""  the 
spending  reductions  have  had  a  permanent 
Impact.  Manv  community  projects  and  agen- 
cies were  eliminated  or  their  activities  and 
B*a.Ts  were  perm.anently  reduced  because  of 
budget  cuts  necessitated  by  Impouiid- 
.'itents.'-'' 

Moreover,  it  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
restored  categorical  grants  together  with  the 
new  special  revenue  sharing  payments  will 
match  the  amounts  lo.'^t  through  redu.^ed 
funding  level.i  and  eliminated  programs  Spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  grants  are  significantly 
smaller  than  the  amounts  Jurisdictions  re- 
ceived under  the  categorical  grant  programs 
they  replaced  -'  Furthermore,  special  revenue 
sharing  payments  are  being  disbursed  to  a 
far  larger  ntimber  of  Jurisdictions  than  were 
the  funds  ot  the  programs  they  replaced,  and 
many  grants  cover  larger  geographic  areas 
than  the  core  city,  high-poverty  communities 
that  were  the  prime  targets  of  the  old  cate- 
gorical grants.  Thus,  smaller  amounts  of 
money  are  being  disbursed  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  recipients.  All  of  these  factors  have 
contributed  to  the  close  association  of  the 
general  and  special  revenue  sharing  programs 
with  local  reductions  In  projects  and  serv- 
ices that  have  partlculi-.r  importance  to 
minorities  and  the  poor    '• 

B.  Local  sijeriding  priorities 
As  previously  noted.' ^  localities  iire  re- 
stricted in  the  u.'jes  to  which  tliey  can  put 
their  revenue  sharing  funds.  Tills  tjectlon 
will  examine  whether  localities  are  allocating 
a  reasonable  amount  of  these  funds  to  pro- 
grams of  direct  beneht  to  minorities  and  the 
poor. 

Each  Jtirlsdiction  expecting  to  receive  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  must  aniiualy  report  It.s 
planned  uses  of  revenue  sharing  funds  '»  and, 
after  receiving  the  funds,  the  uses  to  which 
ttie  funds  were  act-.ially  put.  -  An  analysL'j 
of  the  reports  of  local  and  state  jurisdic- 
tions '^  throUi,ii  June  30,  1973.  .shows  definite 
trend.?  In  fund  use.  Municipalities  reported 
spending  44  percent  of  their  revenue  sharing 
funds  on  public  safety,  15  percent  on  public 
transportation,  and  13  percent  en  environ- 
mental protection. '==  The  figures  drop  to  five 
percent  for  health  and  one  percent  for  so- 
cial service.s  tor  the  poor  a!id  the  aj;ed.'-'  For 
cc;u:ities,  the  leading  expenditures  wore  25 
percent  for  public  transportation,  23  percent 


for  ptibllc  safety,  and  15  percent  for  general 
capital  expenses.  -'■  County  spending  dropped 
to  12  percent  for  public  health  and  two  per- 
cent for  social  services  for  the  poor  and  the 
aged."  Townships  spent  about  one  third  oi 
their  funds  on  public  safety  and  another 
third  on  ptiblic  tran,sportatijn:  they  spent 
only  four  percent  for  health  and  one  percent 
for  social  services.-"  Perhaps  ini  st  surpris- 
ing, all  Jurisdictions  repc  rtecl  that  large 
amounts  ff  funds  remained  unexpended  at 
the  end  of  the  repviriing  pcriDd.   - 

State  ^' jvernments  exhibited  markedly  dif- 
ferent .spending  characterlstias.  They  repcrted 
spending  C5  percent  of  tl.eir  funds  on  edu- 
cation, almost  entirely  fcr  operating  ex- 
pen.ses.'-'  Social  services  re?e:ved  six  percent, 
public  transn:^rtatlon  five  percent,  health 
three  percent,  and  public  safety  two  per- 
cent.' •  Spcndiiijt  pattern  variations  between 
slates  and  localities  may  be  accounted  for 
In  part  by  the  facts  that  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection are  traditionally  local  and  not  slate- 
wide  services;  that  tlie  Act  permits  expendi- 
tures iur  educational  operating  expenses  by 
states  but  not  by  localities;  and  that  the 
Act  has  m  priority  expense  caieyory  lequire- 
I'lients  at  iho  state  level. ■■" 

iieveral  cautions  must  be  observed  In 
Interpreting  the  planned  and  actual  u^e  re- 
port figures.  First,  the  percentages  refieci 
only  the  funds  expended  as  of  June  30.  1973. 
Still  unexpended  at  that  time  were  57.5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  distributed,  and  a  differ- 
ent spending  pattern  may  emerge  as  tlie  pro- 
gram becomes  more  estabhohed.  •  Second, 
to  iho^e  tryln;,'  to  analyze  whether  fund.i  are 
Ireliig  used  to  help  minorities  ar.d  the  poor, 
the  categories  can  be  misleading.  Projects 
luted  under  the  social  services  heading  are 
not  the  only  ones  having  relevance  to  poveily 
and  minority  needs.  For  example,  a  transpor- 
tation listing  can  di.'-gu.-e  an  cspenditure  for 
Improvements  on  roads  in  a  poor  area  or  a 
transit  subsidy  proyram  ior  the  elderly. 
A  public  safety  category  can  include  building 
cjile  enforcement.  '  Third,  .ind  nio.-.t  impor- 
t.^nt,  the  figures  refiect  only  the  rrpurtcd 
uses  of  funds  by  localities.  Reported  uses  rep- 
resent only  the  direct  application  of  funds 
and  not  their  ultimate  impact.  A  local  de- 
cision to  opply  revenue  sharing  funds  to 
police  salaries  may  free  iip^  local  funds  thai 
can  then  be  shifted  to  any  other  budget  ex- 
pense item.  The  reported  u^:e  of  the  revenue 
sharing  funds  would  be  their  officl  illy  des- 
ignated direct  application,  but  their  uliimate 
eflert  would  he  to  permit  r.e^.v  expenditures 
in  another  area.  This  ability  to  shift  funds  Is 
referred  to  as  the  transferability  or  funt,ibil- 
Ity  of  budget  dollars.'-' 

In  light  of  these  problems  in  Interpretins 
early  spending  reports.  It  l.s  difficult  to  .■sub- 
stantiate the  claim  that  locil  officials  give 
lo'A'  priority  to  pr  igrams  benefiting  minorities 
and  the  poor.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  is 
being  tc.ted  by  a  number  of  public  interest, 
poverty,  and  civil  rights  groups  that  have 
organized  efforts  to  monitor  the  effects  of 
revenue  sharing  In  several  localities  over  a 
t'AO-ycar  period  that  started  hi  October,  1973. 
Local  surveys  are  being  car:  ic-d  out  at  each 
site  by  resident  coinmtiiiity  organ i/at Ions 
affiliated  with  the  project's  sponsors.  Each 
monitoring  group  conducts  an  average  of 
thirty  Interviews  with  local  elected  officials. 
department  heads,  and  community  and 
media  representative.,  •  and  each  group  does 
a  detailed  companion  of  total  budget  out- 
lays of  the  Jurisdiction  for  the  currt-nl  and 
several  pre.cdlng  fiscal  years. 

The'e  local  analyses  have  pioduced  several 
ne-.v  findiiiijs.  One  conclusion  Is  that  the 
primary  effects  of  the  first  general  revenue 
sharin^^  paym.cnts  were  to  reduce  or  prevent 
incre.ares  in  local  property  taxes;  to  reduce 
tlie  backlog  of  projected  capital  Investment; 
to  f  upport  or  balance  the  general  budget; 
and  to  pay  for  salary  Increases.""  On  the 
specific  Issue  of   the  poverty  and  minority 
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shaie  of  benefits,  the  monitors  confirmed  the 
suggestion  of  the  officially  reported  statistics 
iluu  these  expenditures  represented  small 
peu-cntages  of  the  total  btidget.  However,  In 
sori.t'  sites,  previously  unreported  expendi- 
tures related  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  were 
uncovered.'  Coiiveisely,  project  monitors 
[U  several  jurisdictions  reported  that  revenue 
fhaiing  funds  earmarked  for  social  services 
-.a  the  planning  stage  had  not  actually  beeia 
-;)ont   for   poverty-related  purposes." 

f'l-eliminarv  findings  indicate  that,  when 
given  discretion  in  the  allocation  of  federal 
funds  through  general  revenue  sharing,  most 
localities  will  not  choose  to  continue  present 
federally  supported  commitments  to  the 
poor.  -  In  part  for  this  reason,  the  special 
revenue  sharing  stattites  have  had  to  estab- 
lish rt-quirements  for  'targeting"  services  to 
the=e  groups.'  ■  General  reveiuie  sharing  may 
•loed  similar  reciuirements  to  assure  more 
equKable  local  expenditvires.  One  possibility 
is  to  di-flne  tiie  permissible  expense  categories 
listed  in  the  statute  more  narrowly,  with 
one  or  more  targeted  specifically  to  poverty 
needs.  Maximum  expenditures  in  each  cate- 
ijory  could  be  stipulated  to  produce  a  broader 
mix  of  projects.  Circumvention  of  these  re- 
quirements through  budget  funglblUty  could 
be  curbed  by  a  maintenance-of-effort  provl- 
.sion.  •■  These  soltitlons  are  somewhat  at  odds 
with  the  general  revenue  sharing  concept  of 
maximizing  local  discretion.  Consequently. 
any  effort  to  add  such  limitations  faces  an 
uphill  battle  in  Congress.  However,  that  bat- 
tle may  have  to  be  waged,  for  present  local 
spending  priorities  indicate  that  It  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  local  officials  will  use  program 
funds  for  the  needs  of  the  poor  without 
strong  federal  guidance. 
IV.    pi;<>int,MS    OF    ^OMPLI.^NC!:    with    i-FDrr..\L 

RtCJUIREMINTS 

.1   Oisriiiniiiulion  againtit  iiiinoritirs  and 

women 
Discrimination  in  the  operallon  of  local 
programs  and  projects  receiving  revenue 
."Sharing  funds  is  prohibited  by  statute  and 
ORS  regulations.'  •  The  equal  opportunity 
standards  are  generally  Identical  with  those 
established  by  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  for  all  other  pi-ograms  and  activi- 
ties funded  in  whole  or  part  with  federal 
assistance.'"  The  only  major  ditferences  te- 
tween  the  revenue  sharing  nondiscVimlnk- 
tion  standard  and  that  applied  iindeKarftle 
VI  are  that  the  former  precludes  discril^ina- 
tion  based  on  sex  and  provides  broad  cover- 
age of  employment  bias  while  tie  latter  does 
not. 

Eight  specific  types  of  discrimination  in 
programs  fully  or  partially  funded  by 
revenue  sharing  are  explicitly  prohibited  by 
the  regulations:  outright  denial  of  service 
or  benefit,'  '  provision  of  different  service, '■■- 
segregated  facilities.'  exclusionary  site 
selection.'  '  restricting  ihe  "enjoyment  of 
any  advantage  or  privilege."  '"'  separate 
admission  or  eligibility  standards.  -  admis- 
sion or  eligibility  standards  which  have  the 
'effect"  of  discrimination.'-  and  denial  of 
einploymem.  The  two  most  common  forms 
(>;■  discrimination  encountered  to  date  have 
'leen  the  denial  of  public  employment  In 
lacilities  funded  by  reveiiuc  sharing  and 
the  unequal  distribution  of  benefits  and 
.H^r\icf  s  in  funded  projects. 

1  Public  Employment  Discriminalion 
Di.--rinilnatlon  In  employment  by  state  and 
local  governments  is  prohibited  by"  the  Equal 
l-niplo;inent  Opportunity  Act  of  1972.'5"  In 
addiiion.  the  general  revenue  sharing  statute 
ir.ihibits  such  discrimination  where  revenue 
■'iiaring  funds  are  involved.'"^  The  entire 
uorkiorce  lor  each  state  or  local  government 
t'tiency  receiving  funds  is  covered  even  If  the 
lii  '.ds  Hie  \ised  to  pay  the  salaries  of  only 
a  siiuiU  portion  of  the  workforce  or  are  spent 
eiun-c-iy  lor  nonsiilary  purposes.'" 
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Many  Instances  of  public  employment  dis- 
crimination have  come  to  light  In  state  and 
local  agencies  receiving  revenue  sharing 
allocations.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
filed  27  lawsuits  under  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act '"-  and  more  than  75 
lawsuits  have  been  filed  by  private  parties. 
In  addition,  approximately  3000  public  em- 
ployment complaints  are  filed  annually  by 
citisiens  with  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  (EEOC).'  '  Many  of  these 
lawsuits  and  complaints  Involve  police  and 
fire  departments,  which  recei\e  lar;-;e  por- 
tions of  revenue  sharing  funds  in  many 
localities."  Nevertheless,  the  ORS  has  made 
very  little  eflorc  to  enforce  the  revenue 
sharing  stattite's  nondiscrimination  recjuire- 
hient  in  this  area."' 

An  example  of  ORS'  reluctance  to  take 
enforcement  action  Is  its  handling  of  a  dis- 
crimination complaint  against  the  Chicago 
Police  Department.  Through  June  30.  1973. 
the  Department  received  almost  75  percent 
of  Chicago's  revenue  sharing  fund.-.  ■  As  ear- 
ly as  August.  1972.  an  investigating  team  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion found  discriminatory  employment  with, 
in  the  Department.'  -  and  in  August,  1973, 
the  Department  of  Justice  filed  suit  against 
the  city  to  halt  such  practices.-  In  Septem- 
ber, 1973,  a  black  policeman  filed  a  complain 
with  ORS  concerning  the  use  of  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  by  the  Police  Department.  ORS 
refused  even  to  notify  the  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois of  the  complaint  and  request  compli- 
ance '■'  although  It  was  reqtiired  to  do  to  by 
the  Act  and  regulation ";.••' 

Complainaiits  filed  suit  and  won  a  court 
order  requiring  ORS  to  take  these  minimal 
st«p3.'--'  The  court  also  held  that  ORS  had 
statutory  authority  to  defer  funds  pending 
an  administrative  hearing,'- "  but  ORS  dis- 
agreed.•■'  Rather  than  move  for  a  ctitoiT  of 
revenue  sharing  funds.'- •  ORS  simply  referred 
the  complaint  to  the  Department  of  Jvistice.'-' 
which  added  a  revenue  sharing  account  to 
its  pending  civil  suit.'--  Even  after  that  suit 
resulted  In  a  finding  of  discrimination  by 
the  City  of  Chicago,'--  ORS  did  not  act  to 
halt  revenue  .sharing  payments  tmtil  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  cotirt  order.'"' 

ORS's  unwillingness  to  carry  out  iis  com- 
pliance re.'^ponsibilltles  was  further  demon- 
strated In  its  handling  of  a  similar  complaint 
against  the  police  and  fire  departments  of 
Montclalr,  New  Jersey,'"'  based  on  a  finding 
of  di.scrimination  by  New  Jersey's  civil  rights 
agency.'-'  Although  ORS  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  state's  findings,  it  nego- 
tiated a  settlement'--  with  Montclair  which, 
according  to  the  plaintiff's  attorneys,  fell  far 
short  of  the  affirmative  action  requirements 
stipulated  by  the  state  agency's  order.'  ' 

ORS  has  consistently  relied  on  private  citi- 
zens to  bring  potential  violations  to  its  atten- 
tion. ORS  has  yet  to  conduct  a  self-generated 
civil  rights  compliance  check  on  a  recipient 
goveriimcnt.'  '  nor  has  it  initiated  adminis- 
trative termination  proceediUt's  against  even 
one  noncomplylng  recipient.'  '-  Only  recently 
has  ORS  instituted  an  effort  to  provide  guid- 
ance to  state  and  lcx;al  officials  as  to  w  hat  the 
equal  opportunity  requirements  mean  and 
what  types  of  voluntary  corrective  action  can 
be  taken  to  meet  particular  problems, '  This 
information  Is  especially  vital  since  local 
monitors  have  reported  that  their  govern- 
ment officials  do  not  even  know  that  equal 
opportunity  requirements  apply  to  the  -eu- 
eral  revenue  sharing  program,'-' 

2.  Provision  of  Benefits 
Discrimination  In  the  provision  of  benents 
arises  primarily  through  the  maintenance  of 
dual  levels  of  service  within  a  particular  pro- 
gam.  For  example,  one  section  of  a  city  might 
receive  better  public  bus  transportation  than 
another.  By  early  1974,  ORS  had  received  at 
least  nine  complaints  alleging  discrimina- 
tory provision  of  services."* 

One  such  complaint  was  filed  la>t  Ajiril  by 


black  residents  of  Ouac'nita  Parish.  Lou'„'ri- 
ana.'-  Tlie  parish  had  allcx-ated  $329,000  of 
its  $1,600,000  in  revenue  sharing  funds  for 
blacktopping  streets  and  roadways.'"'  It  was 
alleged  that  ihese  funds  v.ere  used  mostly  to 
repave  existing  roadway;,  in  v.hite  neighbor- 
iioods  ratficr  than  to  pave  the  dirt  and  giavt-l 
roads  which  serve  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  black  residents.  Other  large  portion^- 
of  the  pari.sh^s  revenue  sharint;  inoiiey  v.-ere 
allocated  to  the  fire  department  and  foe 
library,  both  of  which  are  located  in  v.-hi'c 
areas  and  were  alleged  to  .serve  blacks  In- 
iidoquatel\-,   - 

Sucji  dlscriminaiory  u.ses  of  funds  are 
clearly  invalid  under  the  revenue  .'rharlng 
statute  and  rec;ulations.  In  addition,  they 
are  unconstit'.itional  under  the  doctrine  of 
liauklns  V.  Town  of  Shax.  The  regulations 
may  impose  a  stricter  standard,  however 
They  prohibit  discrimination  based  not  only 
on  the  constitutionally  suspect  categories  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  but  on  sex  a- 
well.'  '  Also,  by  detailing  the  impermissible 
discriminations  more  explicitly,  -  the  regu- 
lations simplify  the  problems  of  proof  pre- 
sented by  the  constitutional  •rational  rela- 
tion" standard.  ■■  However,  neither  the  con- 
stitutional standard,  the  Act.  nor  the  regu- 
lations appear  to  prohibit  iinequal  provision 
of  services  between  poor  and  wealthy  sec- 
tions of  a  community. 

•i  Strengthening  R^vcinie  Sl-i.irnit,  s  Ci.il 

Rights  Requirements 
Presently,  the  tiltimate  sanction  ORS  li.ts 
a.ailable  for  civil  rights  enforcement  is  ter- 
mination of  revenue  sharing  payments.  In- 
voking that  sanction  is  a  lengthy  and  com- 
plicated process.  -  and  the  effort  req-uired 
could  dim  the  ardor  of  even  a  zealous  ORS 
t;iven  ORS's  refu.sal  to  seek  termination  in  a' 
least  two  cases  of  proven  discrimination.  ■ 
this  sanction  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  applied 
as  long  as  it  remains  a  discretionary  reme- 
dy. ■•  In  addition,  non-complying  Jurisdic- 
tions can  take  advantage  of  this  cumbersonip 
process  to  negotiate  compromises  that  favor 
their  interests  and  then  to  further  delay  ful- 
liUment  of  even  a  limited  compliance  agree- 
ment. Even  If  the  termination  process  is  no' 
thus  short-circuited,  the  tiltimate  sanction 
is  sufficiently  far  removed  to  generate  com- 
pliance only  after  discrimination  ha-  pe-- 
sisted  for  a  considerable  period. 

ORS  should  have  the  ability  to  bri:ig  pies- 
sttre  to  bear  on  noncompUnng  Juri.sdictlons 
before  the  end  of  the  termination  process 
To  this  end,  ORS's  responsibility  to  impose 
temporary  deferral  of  payments  where  there 
has  been  a  showing  of  probable  noncompli- 
ance should  be  Incorporated  in  the  regula- 
tions and  statute.  Such  a  showing  could  b? 
the  result  of  an  ORS  investigation  pursuaii' 
to  complaint;  -■  however,  the  institution  of 
a  civil  action  by  the  Ju-tice  Departmeir.  ■ 
<.'r  the  institution  of  formal  antidiscnmi-.ia- 
tion  proceedings  by  a  -late  agency  ■■■■  should 
also  suilice  Payments  would  be  withheld 
pending  completion  of  the  administrativ. 
hearing  or  judicial  Droce.ss.-  ■  Furthermore 
deferral  .'hould  not  be  to'allv  within  ORSs 
aiscretion,  for  ORS  could  refuse  either  'o 
i'lvestlyaie  complaints  or  to  fiiid  discrimina- 
tion. Deferral  .-hould  be  mandatory  60  da  •< 
af'er  the  in-titution  of  a  Justice  Dtpartnieni 
suit  or  state  a-ency  proceedings. 

ORS  has  recently  indicaled  it-  intenilo'i 
to  publish  amended  re<:;ulations  in  January. 
1975,  to  provide  for  deferral  of  revenue  slur- 
inir  nayments  pending  aciministrative  pro- 
ceedings, but  otilv  after  a  final  order  Sndin.r 
discrimination  has  been  entered  by  a 
court.-"-"-  a  state  human  ritthts  acencv,  or 
an  administrative  law  judge-'-  Tliese  pro- 
posed changes  are  Inadeqtiate,  however.  A 
probable  cause  showing  of  discrimination 
would  not  suffice  to  trigger  deferral  under 
them.  In  addition,  they  effectively  allow 
ORS  to  abdicate  i's  rcpon.-ibility  lor  civil 
rigiiis   enforccnu-nt    to    tlie   Ju-tic-e    Deoari- 
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ment  and  the  courts:  any  ORS  hearing  Is 
mere  siirp'usab'e  after  a  Judicial  finding  of 
cl.^crlmlnatioM.  To  be  Independently  eJTec- 
tuf  i:i  civU  rights  euforcemeut.  ORS  needs 
a  remedy  that  can  be  Invoked  much  earlier 
Ki  :he  process.  Furthermore.  ORS  s  discretion 
ii.  invoking  termination  proceedings  should 
be  elimlnaled.  Termination  is  clearly  a 
r'-nic-dy  of  last  resort,  for  It  would  deprive 
-lU  members  of  a  ccuimuiiity  of  the  benefit 
I  :  revenue  sharing  funds  Nevertheles.s,  the 
termination  process  provides  ample  oppor- 
ttuiity  for  voluntary  settlement,  and  the 
threat  of  termination  must  be  made  4uf- 
ficiently  real  to  ensure  compliance. 

There  are  also  several  administrative 
cUui'gcs  tii-it  would  improve  ORS  en'orce- 
nicnt  capabilities.  The  cl\tl  ri^-hts  com- 
pl.auce  statT.  which  through  fiscal  year  1974 
numbered  only  two  persons  • "  and  now  num- 
bers four  to  monitor  more  than  38.0oO  ji.rls- 
dlotlorts.''*-  should  be  greatly  lncrea.sed  Thl<! 
staS  should  initiate  .systematic  compliance 
investigations  Instead  of  merely  responding 
to  complaints  received  from  the  public  A 
simple  step  that  ORS  could  take  would  be 
to  examine  the  tE04"  forms  annually  sub- 
nutted  to  the  EEOC  by  most  stale  and  local 
governments.  The.se  forms  indicate  the 
composition  of  the  government's  workforce 
by  race,  sex.  and  income  in  each  major  area 
of  gaverumesa  operations. = "  Privr.te  analyses 
of  *hese  lorm.?  have  uncovered  substantial 
anci  perva:^:ve  employment  discrimination 
by  state  and  local  governments,  particular- 
ly with  respects  to  women.-  Such  evidence 
can  help  locate  instances  where  revenue 
sl-.uring  funds  aie  supporting  ilr'jrrantly  dls- 
criuilnatory  practices.-  •  ORS  could  also  re- 
quire by  regulation  that,  in  situations  v. here 
noticompliauce  has  occurred,  future  revenue 
aiL'.ring  payments  mu^t  be  used  to  remedy 
and  overcome  the  consequences  of  past  dis- 
criminatory activity.-''  ORS  has  already  in- 
dicated 111  Its  regulations  that  recipients  are 
authorized  to  take  this  type  of  affirmatue 
action  on  their  own.    ' 

All  of  the  -ibove  discussed  reforms  would 
widen  the  scope  of  civil  rights  enforcement 
available  under  revenue  sharing.  However, 
their  eSect  would  be  minimal  vinle?s  ORS 
demonstrates  a  willingness  to  play  a  more 
active,  self-initiating,  compliance  role.  If 
ORS  A  ill  r.ot  face  up  to  the  exteiislvencss 
of  its  civil  riijhts  responsibilities,  it  will  have 
to  be  forced  to  act  through  statutory  .imcnd- 
meut  or  legal  action.- ' 

B.  Public  purtirtpation 

Increasing  the  power  of  "people  themselves 
ffo)  make  their  own  decisions  for  their  own 
c  >mmun;tles"  was  one  of  the  primary  ob- 
jectives of  revenue  sharlngs  '  The?e  concerns 
found  expre-ision  in  the  requirements  that 
regtilar  state  and  local  budget  procedures  be 
followed  in  making  revenue  sharing  disburse- 
ments and  that  copies  of  the  planned  and 
i.rtual  u?e  reports  be  pubU-Jhed  in  local  news- 
papers.-" 

.Mthouc-h  there  are  s.me  examples  of  rev- 
enue sharing  .stimulating  incrca.-,ed  citizen 
involvement,  recent  evidence  suggests  that, 
rii  the  whole,  this  objective  is  not  ijeing  ful- 
niled  •'  Many  oSxials  have  Ignored  the  re- 
quirement that  standard  local  budget  pro- 
cedures be  fcllowed  and  have  allocated  the 
i'::.ds  by  executive  fiat,  without  public  hear- 
ings or  the  involvement  of  local  legislative 
hxiies-  ' 

Lack  ot  familiar. ty  with  the  federal  re- 
c,iitrements  may  account  for  some  of  the 
oversight.  However,  the  nature  of  revenue 
sVuiring  Itself  may  be  chieily  responsible.  Ce- 
caii'^e  the  funds  C'-me  to  local  oiT.clals  un- 
earmarked  for  .specific  puqioses  and  .separate 
from  other  reven"je.s  lone-  a  part  of  regular 
luidget  prix:cs&e'<.  they  constitute  a  great 
souK«  of  power  which  many  officials  do  not 
want  diluted  by  citizen  Input.  For  ex;uuple. 


Fuotnotes  at  end  o:"  article. 


hi  St.  Louis  County,  the  coun'y  board  and 
its  supervisor  Initially  refused  to  hold  public 
hearings  because  of  community  opposition 
to  their  proposed  use  of  revenue  sharing 
funds  for  luxury  recreation  facilities.  They 
eventually  acceded,  but  rnly  after  stipulat- 
ing ground  rules  that  carefully  limited  the 
extent  of  public  participation  --" 

The  lack  of  greater  public  pnrtiripation  U 
due  in  part  to  weakne3.<^3  of  the  statute  In 
this  area.  The  requirement  that  a  Jurisdic- 
tion follow  its  normal  budgetary  procf-s  does 
not  allow  much  citizen  input  if  the  norrnal 
budgetary  process  is  not  open  to  public  scru- 
tiny. For  this  reason,  many  community 
groups  favor  the  idea  r.f  making  mandatory 
some  form  cf  citizen  input  concerning  the 
allocation  of  revenue  siiarlng  funds.  -'  The 
publication  of  planned  and  actual  use  re- 
ports Is  of  uncertain  value,  too,  since  the 
regulations  do  not  require  any  specificity  in 
these  documents—"  and  allow  publication  in 
sections  of  local  newspapers  where  the  docu- 
ments do  not  attract  t!ie  attention  of  the 
averat'e  itader  - 

ORS's  failure  to  enforce  the  statute's  Um- 
ired  c'.th'cn  involvement  incentives  must  also 
be  cited.  ORS  ha-s  failed  to  take  effective 
compliance  action  on  vi>!a'toi\s  of  the  publi- 
cation a-id  regular  budget  process  require- 
ment's and  h.is  retrained  from  providing  ade- 
quate guidance  and  support  to  lof-al  offlctals 
to  encourage  them  to  stimulate  greater  citl- 
een  involvenvjnt --'  The  principal  means  of 
enforcement  thus  far  has  been  withholding 
pay.-r.ents  from  Jurisdictions  that  are  foolish 
enough  to  indicate  on  their  annual  report 
forms  that  they  have  f.iiled  to  publish  copies 
of  the  reports  as  required  --^ 

Greater  efforts  are  needed  to  move  officials 
V. 'no  prefer  to  make  budget  decisions  In 
private  or  who  would  be  receptive  to  citizen 
inpv.t  but  need  some  guidance  as  to  the  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  obtain  it.  Local  groups 
have  devised  several  strategies  to  maximize 
the  input  of  community-bnscd  orgaiiizations. 

1.   Citizen   Advisory   Bodies 

The  most  commonly  attempted  and  sik^- 
cessful  approach  to  obtaining  greater  citizen 
involvement  has  been  the  formation,  either 
by  city  officials  or  by  community  groups 
theuiscUes,  of  citizen  advisory  bodies.  -"  One 
of  the  most  successful  of  such  efforts  occured 
m  Kan.sas  City.  Mis.sourl.  where  the  city  coun- 
cil held  revenue  sh.iring  hearint;3  in  several 
neighborhoods  and  used  the  views  presented 
by  cltiiiens  and  community  grotip.s  as  the 
basis  for  tentative  plans  f  ,.r  allocating  rev- 
enue sharing  funds.  City  officials  were  so 
pleased  with  the  public  support  and  approval 
of  the  process  generated  that  thev  developed 
plans  for  ushii:  the  same  approach  on  u  reg- 
ular basis  for  the  complete  budiet     ■ 

Generally,  however,  citizen  invr>lvenient  is 
not  extensive,  and  what  citizen  activity  there 
is  olteu  does  not  have  signUicaiu  impact-" 
Many  citiren  groups  are  appointed  quietly 
by  city  officials;  they  are  often  not  represen- 
tative of  the  comn\unlty,  and  the  community 
is  generally  unaware  of  their  existence  - 
There  Is  also  some  indication  that  city  offi- 
cials sometimes  UiC  citizen  advisory  groups 
as  a  means  of  relieving  themselves  of  the 
political  costs  involved  in  distributing  a 
limited  amount  of  money  among  many 
L  Iiilmants. 

2.  Revenue  Sharing  Hearings 
Special  hearings  dealing  exclusively  with 
liuv,-  general  revenue  sharing  funds  should  be 
ii-ed  took  place  in  a  third  of  the  monitoring 
project's  sites.-  Generally  the.se  hearings  had 
little  Impact  on  final  decisions.--  Some  were 
organized  by  city  officials,  either  on  their  own 
Initiative  or  as  a  result  of  requests  from  the 
public.  Such  hearings  v.cre  successfully  held, 
for  example,  in  Baltimore.  Maryland.  '  and 
Kansas  City,  Ml^dourl.''  In  other  communi- 
ties, hearings  were  ori;anized  witiiout  official 
approval.  A  particularly  succes-sful  effort  of 


this  type  took  place  In  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusett.?,  where  the  local  OEO  community 
action  agency  drew  500  people  for  a  public 
planning  session.-"' 

3.  Pre-He.iring  Input 
In  pracr.ice.  most  budget  derisions  aie 
made  long  before  public  hearings  are  held  on 
liie  propt^sals  submitted  by  the  mayor  or  citv 
manayer  to  the  city  council  or  governing 
body.  In  at  lea.st  two  localities,  attempts  were 
made  to  direct  public  atlennon  to  su^h 
earlier  steps  in  the  budget  process  as  the 
drawing  up  of  requests  by  department  heads 
and  the  development  of  a  consolidated 
budget  proposal  by  the  chief  budget  officer 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  in  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  sponsored  a  resolution, 
which  was  passed  by  the  county  legislature, 
requiring  public  hearings  bv  each  depart- 
ment head  before  his  formal  budget  request 
is  .submitt;;d.- ■'  In  New  Orleans.  Louisiana, 
the  mayor  encouraged  department  heads  to 
solicit  information  and  proposals  from  the 
public  on  community  needs  that  could  be 
incorpirated    Into    their    budget    requests.'- 

4.  rublic  Opinion  Polls 
Pulls  iire  perhaps  the  least  productive  of 
t'le  various  means  that  have  been  used  to 
obtain  citizen  views  on  revenue  sharing  alio- 
cailon.-  Oiie  obvious  limitation  of  the  poll- 
ing technique  Ls  that  public  views  are  regis- 
tered in  only  the  most  general  subject  area 
terms  and  therefore  provide  little  concrete 
guidance  on  specific  project  choices.  Another 
limitation  is  that,  from  the  point  of  view  oi 
minorities  and  the  poor,  polls  tend  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  a  few  basic  areas  of 
ccr.eral  public  concern,  such  as  tax  relief  and 
law  enforcement,  at  the  expense  of  projects 
responsive  to  poverty  and  ininoriiy  needs 
thnt  do  not  have   vvidesoread  public  iijipoa! 

5  Summar;. 
.^  major  caveat  should  be  observ-jd  in  Judg- 
ing the  effect  of  citizen  input  on  revenue 
sharing.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  such  input 
should  be  relied  on  a.;  a  means  likely  to  assure 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  funds  to 
minorities  and  the  poor.  Since  minority  and 
poverty  interests  rarely  coincide  with  those 
of  the  majority,  there  would  be  no  guaran- 
tee of  equity  to  these  groups  from  general 
citizen  involvement  procedures  unless  such 
procedures  included  assurances  that  minor- 
ity Interests  would  receive  a  reasonable  share 
not  only  of  rcprc?entatlon  but  of  ultimate 
benefits  as  well.  For  example,  the  CETA 
special  revenue  sharing  program  tries  to 
formalize  the  Involvement  of  the  poor  in 
project  .selection  by  making  their  member- 
.ships  on  planning  councils  mandatory. -=" 
But  the  r^pecial  revenue  sharing  programs 
have  the  additional  support  of  specific  tar- 
geting requirements  to  help  assure  that  their 
benefits  will  reach  those  most  In  need.  It  is 
doubtful  at  this  point  whether  general  reve- 
nue -sharing  can  demonstrate  a  similar  re- 
sponsiveness even  vvnh  substantinl  Improve- 
ments in  its  citi.-en  input. 

C.  Fiingibililji 

.\;thoii!jh  local  governments  mus'  allma'.e 
their  general  revenue  sharing  funds  to  cer- 
tain very  broad  program  categories.  "  this 
requirement  has  been  de-cribed  as  virtually 
meaningless  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice "  since  it  cnn  be  easily  clrciunvented 
through  budgetary  manipulations.-"  Thus,  a 
locality  may  ostensibly  allocate  Its  revenue 
sharing  funds  according  to  the  budget  cate- 
gories contained  in  the  act.  only  to  displace 
local  money  which  ordinarily  would  have 
gone  to  finance  the  .same  activities.  The  dis- 
placed funds  may  then  be  used  in  a  variety 
cf  ways  which  would  not  have  been  permis- 
sible in  the  expenditure  of  shared  revenue. 

\^'hile  it  Is  very  difficult  to  determine  how 
much  substitution  is  taking  place  at  the 
loc.il    level,    it    appears    that    the    aggregate 
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amount  is  substantial.  Government  figures 
indicate  that  over  44  percent  of  the  local 
oflicials  responsible  for  expending  funds  un- 
der llie  Act  believe  that  revenue  sharing  will 
either  permit  a  tax  reduction  or  prevent  a 
iievv  tax  increa.se  and  that  almost  one-third 
believe  that  it  will  result  in  avoiding  or 
liioderatlng  increases  in  local  government 
debt.  Neither  of  these  uses  is  permissible 
itr  localities  under  the  Act.  i-  A  Brookings 
li:blitulioa  study  has  determined  that  42.5 
percent  of  the  shared  revenue  distributed  to 
loc.il  areas  has  been  used  in  various  ways  to 
substitute  for  locally  derived  funds.- ■■  An- 
other analysis  has  found  that  71  percent  of 
larre  urban  governments  plan  to  devote  their 
luntis  mainly  to  existing  government  oper- 
ations.-'" 

lo  what  extent  such  uses  of  funds  were 
iintlclpated  by  Congress  Is  unclear.  One 
roTumentat-r  has  sucgested  that  the  priority 
categories  were  merely  window  dressing  de- 
signed to  differentiate  Congressman  Mills' 
proposals  from  the  adminlstration"s.^'  An- 
other has  concluded  that  the  categories  were 
simply  ""recommended  guidelines."  '■^'  Never- 
theless, the  restrictions  were  Included  in 
the  bill  as  passed,  and  there  are  indications 
from  the  floor  debates  that  these  categolres 
were  meant  to  be  taken  seriously.-'" 

.At  Ic.-'^t  one  court  has  squarely  held 
that  revenue  sharing  monies  may  not  be 
spent  Indirectly  for  impermissible  ends  by 
transferring  other  local  funds.  In  Mathews 
I-.  Ma.'tscllr"  the  city  of  Atlanta  was  per- 
nii-nently  enjoined  from  utilizing  -5.4.5  million 
ill  revenue  sliarir.g  funds,  which  was  for- 
in>;ly  a:  sis'iied  to  firem-ens  salaries,  to  provide 
rebates  to  firms  and  individualB  having  water 
accounts  with  the  city.  The  Mayor  and  Board 
of  Alderman  had  openly  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  spend  the  revenue  sharing  mon- 
ies for  that  purpose.-"'  The  court  refused  to 
permit  "sham  transactions"  to  override  what 
It  found  to  be  genuine  congressional  Intent 
to  confine  expenditures  to  the  designated 
priority  categories.-  -^ 

The  implications  of  the  Massell  case  for 
effective  enforcement  of  the  permissible  ex- 
pense requirement  are  probably  limited, 
however.  No  doubt  other  Jurisdictions  will 
be  more  cautious  in  handling  their  budget 
accounts  to  disguise  as  direct  a  substitution 
as  took  place  In  Atlanta,  and  it  Is  an  enor- 
mously difficult  task  to  track  down  all  the 
Uidividual  Income  and  expense  factors  In  a 
budget  to  prove  satisfactorily  the  actual  or 
overall  impact  of  a  revenue  sharing  pay- 
ment.--' 

The  funglbility  issue  has  special  connota- 
tions for  civil  rights  compliance  purposes, 
however,  that  naake  It  Important  to  seek 
ways  in  which  to  better  regulate  the  manner 
In  which  revenue  sharhig  funds  are  spent. 
Just  as  a  Jurisdiction  can  manipulate  Its 
budget  entries  to  circumvent  the  pennlsslble 
expense  categories  restriction.  It  can  avoid 
the  application  of  revenue  sharing  civil 
rights  requirements  by  making  certain  that 
only  programs  with  no  equal  opportunity 
problems  are  funded.*'* 

Two  methods  are  available  for  dealing  with 
the  fungibility  problem.  Making  the  permis- 
sible expense  categories  and  reporting  re- 
quirements more  specific  and  adding  a  main- 
tenance-of-efTort  provision,  requiring  that  a 
jurisdiction  not  reduce  Its  own  level  of  fund- 
ing to  any  project  receiving  revenue  sharing 
funds,  would  make  It  considerably  more  dif- 
ficult for  Jurisdictions  to  divert  local  funds 
from  budget  items  for  which  revenue  shar- 
ing dollars  are  earmarked.  Alternatively,  the 
expenditure  categories  could  be  dropped  en- 
tirely, and  revenue  sharing  could  be  treated 
ns  a  general  budget  support  program.*"  Such 
an  approach,  however,  would  not  be  a  solu- 
tion to  the  fungibility  problem;  it  would  be 
<i  surrender  to  It.  Elimination  of  the  expense 
categories.  Including  the  social  services  item, 
would  remove  even  the  small  bit  of  leverage 
that  coinmunity  groups  now  have  for  per- 


suading their  local  officials  that  some  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  poor  is  encouraged 
by  the  law."*"  Thus,  the  expense  categories 
should  not  be  eliminated  but  rather  should 
be  strengthened  with  more  specific  targeting 
and  reporting  requirements  so  that  more  ef- 
fective monitoring  of  fund  uses  becomes  pos- 
sible. 

CON-CLUSIO>f 

Too  much  of  the  discu.ssion  and  aimly  is 
of  revenue  sharing  has  centered  on  tiie  need 
to  improve  the  administration  of  federal 
grants-in-aid  and  to  obtain  fiscul  relief  for 
s'ate  and  local  governments.  While  tlicse  are 
important  and  legitimate  areas  of  concern, 
they  tend  to  overshadow  a  matter  of  equal  if 
not  greater  concern — namely,  how  revenue 
i^hnring  is  affecting  people. 

Although  revenue  sharing  vv.is  designed  in 
th.eory  to  produce  more  effective  and  pub- 
licly responsive  uses  of  federal  funds,  there 
is  mounting  evidence  that  It  has  features 
that  can  result  in  substanti.T.!  negative  im- 
pacts on  minorities,  women,  and  the  poor. 
The  unvvillingne.''s  of  ORS  to  maintain  a 
strong  federal  civil  rights  over.;ight  respon- 
sibility tinder  the  program  has  made  it  mere 
likely  that  discrimination  In  public  employ- 
ment and  In  the  provision  of  services  will 
take  place.  At  the  same  time,  cutbacks  In 
other  tj-pes  of  federal  aid  have  placed  an 
added  burden  on  revenue  sharing  to  provide 
a  fair  degree  of  support  to  public  service 
programs  that  are  especially  relevant  to  min- 
orities and  the  poor.  For  revenue  sharing  to 
be  Judged  a  success  it  Is  essential  that  this 
burden  be  met. 

Another  factor  to  be  noted  is  t'nat  reve- 
nue sharing  is  Jtist  one  of  several  new  d(;mes- 
tlc  assistance  policies  that  the  President  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  are 
planning  to  expand  and  develop  under  the 
broad  heading  of  "new  federalism."  These 
policies  point  to  further  reductions  in  the 
responsibility  of  federal  agencies  and  to  a 
larger  role  for  state  and  local  elected  officials 
in  setting  spending  priorities.  Before  these 
proposed  changes  are  put  into  effect,  one 
problem  must  be  faced:  Can  basic  national 
priorities  such  as  nondiscrimination  and  the 
provision  of  basic  social  services  to  the  poor 
be  effectively  carried  out  when  enforcement 
responsibilities  are  left  primarily  to  state 
and  local  officials  and  when  budget  decisions 
affecting  these  matters  are  left  to  compete 
with  other  political  and  fiscal  considerations 
at  the  local  level  In  the  absence  of  specific 
federal  standards  and  oversight  responsi- 
bility? 

One  hopeful  sign  that  some  federal  officials 
may  be  more  willing  to  address  existing 
shortcomings  In  general  revenue  sharing  was 
the  Office  of  'Management  and  Budget's  in- 
itiation in  September  of  1974  of  a  Joint  re- 
view of  the  program  with  Treasury  IDepart- 
ment  officials.-''  Their  objective  v.as  to  de- 
vise a  package  of  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive reform  measures  that  the  President 
could  present  to  Congress  in  early  1975.  The 
Joint  OMB/Treasury  review  team  was  initially 
receptive  to  the  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions of  numerous  public  Interest  and  civil 
rights  groups." 

It  considered  several  basic  revisions  in  the 
program,  including  elimination  of  the  145 
percent  payment  celling;  elimination  of  the 
antimatching  provision;  improvement  of  the 
reporting  sjrstem  to  make  the  targeting  of 
allocations  more  specific  and  more  under- 
standable to  the  public;  and  a  strengthening 
of  the  civil  rights  provisions  of  the  Act  by 
specifically  authorizing  deferral  of  funds  in 
many  cases  of  suspected  noncompliance  and 
recovery  of  a  110  percent  penalty  for  discrimi- 
natory use."*  The  task  force  also  brIeEy  con- 
sidered the  poeslbility  that  general  revenue 
sharing  funding  might  be  cut  or  payments 
deferred  over  a  longer  period  of  time  con- 
sistent with  other  federal  program  cuts  being 
recommended  to  deal  witli  the  problems  of 
the  economv. 


But.  perhaps  with  an  eye  to  expected  op- 
position to  any  major  rcvbions  from  tho 
President  -"■  and  Congress,  the  OMB  Treasurv 
ta-sk  force  dropped  or  con-iicrably  watered 
di-"vn  all  of  tiie  prf.posuls  of  iniportanre  to 
minorities  and  the  poor  by  the  time  it  sub- 
mitted its  final  report  to  tlie  President  in 
late  December  ■ '  It  will  be  a  great  disup- 
pomtment  if  this  first  serious  eticrt  by  the 
governmeni  to  improve  the  revenue  sharing 
program  d' es  not  produce  more  significant 
re-ults.  But  it  is  notcA'orthy  in  any  case  tiiat 
public  criticism  of  general  revenue  shariii-g 
h.vi  become  substantial  enough  to  gcnnr.ite 
i.n  intern;',!  tts'^es-.ment  by  the  federal  gr,v- 
ernment.  Furtiicr  erTorts  along  these  lines  l)•^• 
both  gcverninent  and  private  groups  are  X') 
i>e  encouraged  in  order  that  a  satis;  actorv 
method  of  reconci.ing  the  interests  of  mi- 
norities and  the  poor  with  other  objectives 
of  revenue  sharing  and  the  new  federalism 
can  be  developed.  Until  a  mere  adequate 
solution  to  this  problem  is  fcund.  no  further 
expansicii  of  the  new  federalism  initiative 
c:,n  be  Justified. 

HiOT.VOTLS 

.Ml  imt^rials  cited  herein  that  are  not  ci" 
t.ciieral  circulation  are  on  file  with  the  Hu.- 
mrd  Civil  riiyhls-Ciiil  L'bcrtii'.i  Law  ficiii',." 
or  with  the  author,  who  may  be  contacted  at 
National  Clcaimg'.iou.se  on  Revenvie  Sharing. 
1735  Mass.ichusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  WashUigton, 
D.C.  2.3036. 

^  Revenue  Sharing  Project  Director.  Cen- 
ter for  National  Policy  Review,  Washington. 
D.C.  .^.B.  Nc'.v  York  University,  1960;  J  D 
V:.le  Law  Scho.  1.   1963. 

■  See  Staff  of  Subcomm.  on  luicrgovorii- 
nitiital  Relations,  Senate  Comm.  on  Govt 
Operations,  90th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  Periodic 
con5ression.1l  reatsessmeiu  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
(Comm.  Print  1967).  A  complete  listing  of 
categorical  grants  is  contained  in  Office  o; 
Management  and  Budget,  Catalogue  of  Fed- 
eral Domestic  Assistance   (1973). 

-  Address  by  President  Nixon,  The  State 
of  the  Union,  Jan.  30,  1974.  hi  10  Weekly 
compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  122, 
144  (1974).  However,  the  general  revenue 
sharing  bill  was  not  an  administration  bill 
but  rather  was  initiated  by  Rep.  Mills  and 
passed  only  after  complex  modifications  in 
both  Houses  and  in  conference.  Tlie  commit- 
tee reports  on  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  did  not  emphasize  the  same 
objectives  as  did  President  Nixon;  they  refer 
simply  to  the  "severe"  fiscal  crises  of  state 
and  local  governments  and  the  need  for 
greater  ""flexibility"'  in  state  and  local  u.se  of 
federal  funds.  See  HJR.  Rep.  No.  1018,  i)2d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pt.  1,  at  "4.  11  (1972)  |here- 
hiafter  cited  as  House  Report);  S.  Rep.  No 
1050,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sefs.,  pt.  1,  at  9,  11  (1972i 
Iherelnafter  cited  as  Senate  Report):  Stair 
of  Joint  Comm.  on  Internal  Ftevenue  Taxa- 
tion, 92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  general  explanation 
of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
and  the  Federal-State  Tax  Collection  Act  of 
1972,  at  1  (Comm.  Print  1973)  Iherelnafter 
cited  iis  general  explanation).  For  discussions 
of  the  legislative  history  and  the  general 
operation  of  revenue  sharing,  see  Stolz,  Rev- 
enue Sharing — New  Amerit-an  Revolution  or 
Trojan  Horse?,  58  Minn.  L.  Rev.  1  (1973»: 
Comment,  The  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972 
Untied  and  Untraceable  Dollars  from  Wa^li- 
iiigton,  10  Harv.  J.  Legls.  276   (1973). 

'  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972,  86  Stat.  919.  General  revenue  sharing 
comprises  only  Title  I  of  the  Act  (codified 
at  31  U.S.C.  $§1221-63  (Supp.  II,  1972)). 
Title  II  authorizes  federal  collection  of  state 
hicome  taxes  (codified  hi  scattered  section-: 
of  26  U.S.C.  (Supp.  n,  1972)  ).  Title  HI  place, 
a  one  billion  dollar  limit  on  grants  for  social 
services  (except  child  care  and  family  plan- 
ning), which  had  previously  been  awarded 
without  limitation  on  the  basis  of  75  percent 
federal  matching  under  Title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act   (codified  In  scattered  sections 
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•t  42  U.S.C.   (Siipp    ir.   1972  O.  Thi>  Article 

does  not  discuss  Titles  II  or  III.  For  a  lurther 

description  of  these  titles,  see  4  Natl  J.  1553. 

1502-66  (1972)-  28  Cons    Q    Almanac  645-46 

i  !>72  I 

The  problem  of  sex  bias  in  the  program-. 

ai.d     activities    receiving    revenue    sharing 

fii'Jds  has  received  very  little  attention  aport 

rr"in  the  well-dricurr.f nted  isi,iie  of  discrimi- 

iir.tioii   agaii.^t    v. on^e:;    m    the   cmplovmeut 

practices    oi    -tare    arcl    local    government 

a.:eucles.  Set-  p    126  ni/ru     The  National  Or- 

..•■.:iiz.-itlon   lor   Won-.e-.i    (NOWi    Is  currently 

r.rt.uiizing  eilorts  to  uioniior  the  eflects  of 

.•f  ieuiie  .sharing  on  women. 

See.  eg  Remarks  of  Pre-jident  Ford. 
V.i.ite  House  Pies.s  Conference,  in  VVushlng- 
'".  .  D.C  .  A\!g  15.  1074.  Address  by  Vice 
President  Ford.  Nat  2  Lt.  Governors  Couf.,  in 
.-^nnta  Fe.  N M..  Julv  17.  l'J74.  in  2  Revenue 
sharing  Bull  .  Aui;  .  1!)74.  at  2-  32  Cong. 
Weekly  Rep  1681.  1G82  i  19741  (interview 
Uh  Vice  Pi-e.sideiit  Ford  . 
Seep.  102  («/■«. 

ORS   was  esia!)li>!-fcJ    h:    .i]    C  F  R     :  5!  I 
i  v<7;i ) . 
See  note  2  supcit 

•••(Revenue  shani.gi  .m.i  netp  ihe  state 
.<!  d  local  governir.ent--.  by  providing  them 
1  nmediately  with  more  funds."  118  Cong. 
Rfo.  S13.999  (1972)  (remarks  of  Sen.  Longi. 
iB|y  providing  funds  to  nlleviate  some  of 
tiie  problems  a.«sociated  with  these  high 
prioruy  items,  states  and  local  communities 
can  use  their  own  resources  in  other  areas 
!•  Uich  dem:ii.d  attention  •  Id.  at  H5863  (re- 
injirks  of  Rep,  Delaiiey).  '■This  proyram  will 
iiiean  ...  a  new  .source  of  revenue  for  state 
.ad  local  goverinnent*.^  Remarks  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  upon  sigilng  the  State  and  Local 
FiM-al  Assistance  Af  ct  1972.  in  Philadel- 
phia. Pa..  Oct.  20.  197'J.  HI  8  Weekb  Compila- 
;:on  of  Pres.ident;.-il  D-'ciiments  1535  (1972) 
I  hereinafter  c:ted  ..-  Remarks  of  Presidenr 
N.-.on! 

31  CSC  =1222  (Supp  II.  1972 1 ;  31 
C  F.R.  J  51.31  I  1973  I  Education  was  omitted 
becaase  of  the  adequacy  of  categorical  grant 
programs  and  the  special  problem  of  the 
>pi?!e-purpo.se  a-.ithorities  which  eeuerally 
iO'.ern  education.  St?  118  Cong.  Rec.  21,707 
iU'72i  (remarks  of  Rep  Millsi.  See  also 
H'>u--e  Report  .-upra  note  2.  at  12  The  llmita- 
iioi.  of  e.xpenditures  to  high-priority  objec- 
lives^'  was  a  drdinal  difference  between  Rep 
Mills^  proposal  and  the  admini.?tration  ver- 
sion. See  id  at  2  The  administration,  liaving 
.f'-epted  the  Mills  bill,  .tee  30  Cong  Q.  739 
1  1972  p.  e.Tiphasized  that  the  provision  would 
tiot  operate  m  an  undi'Iy  restrictive  man- 
gier.'•  House  Report,  supra  note  2.  at  83.  The 
final  bill,  permitting  expenditures  in  the 
'^ight  priorit;.  areas.  repre.sented  a  compro- 
;ri!se  between  the  House  position  and  the  no- 
!.initations  .stand  of  the  Sena'e  «r'"  Senate 
Report,  supra  note  2.  at  3 

use     ;1222iai(2)    iSupp    11.1972). 
-.See  General  Explanation,  iupra  note  2 
■-  15 

31  use.  ><  1242  (S'lpp  II.  1072):  31 
CPR  §51.32  (1973)  See  House  Report, 
■  ipia  note  2.  at  35-36  (applies  to  l(3cal  gov- 
-rnments  only):  Senate  Report,  supra  note 
-'.  at  35  (applies  to  state  and  local  govern- 
:i!ents):  S  Rep  No  1229.  92d  Cong.  2d  Sess 
J9  (1972)  (applies  t-o  state  and  local  govern- 
ments) I  hereinafter  cireo  as  Conference  Re- 
nort].  Such  provisions  restricting  local  au- 
tonomy would  have  been  eliminated  by  an 
Muendment  proposed  by  Sen.  Buckley  which 
\\;m  defeated  by  a  vote  of  70  to  6  after  a  brief 
debate.   118  Cong    Rec    29.865-68   (1972) 

31  use.  tl243(r\)(4)  (Supp.  II.  1972): 
:ll  CPR.  5  51-40IC)  (1973).  For  example,  if 
Slate  or  local  law  or  budget  office  regulations 
Cfill  for  public  hearlng>  or  set  out  a  tlme- 
taible  for  steps  in  the  planning  and  approval 
of  the  regular  budget.  t!,e-e  same  s.tep.i  tnu  t 
be  followed. 

31  use    }1241ic)    (Supp.   II,   1972);   31 
FR     ?5  5in,   5111    )Ii»73)     TlJi.s-  provision 


v.-r(3  originally  introduced  by  tlie  Senate  as  a 
substitute  for  the  House  provisions  on  ex- 
penditure priorities.  Senate  Report,  aupia 
note  2.  at  17.  It  was  retained  in  conference 
m  order  to  permit  public,  congre:-slonal,  and 
rreasury  Department  sciuiiny  of  fund  utili- 
zation de.spite  the  restoration  of  broadened 
priorities  Conference  Report,  s.i/j  «  r.ote  i:h 
at  28  21'.  The  Buckley  amendment.  .n\c  note 
13  iiipni  would  have  deleted  this  require- 
nieiit  Ihe  reporting  forms  specified  in  the 
origlii.-il  icpori  did  not  retiune  the  itlenilli- 
Ciition  ci  a  .specific  locallon  where  iupptrt- 
iiii;  doccjneiits  would  be  kept.  Beginning  In 
Jiinc,  1974.  this  lnfonnailf>ii  v  as  recjuirert  on 
the  planned-use  icrms  f-.  a  means  ol  e;i- 
ci<iir:igiiig  greater  public  involvement.  Intcr- 
vle'.\  ivith  Robert  Mu:phy.  C..mplia:u-o  Maii- 
a'^ir,  OiUce  cl  Re\c.a,e  Sli.tring.  in  VVa-ii- 
lu-iinn,  D.C  Aug.  20.  1974 

31  U.S.C.  jl226(b(il(  (Supp  II.  1972): 
31  C.F.R.  VS  51  26(a)- (C)  (1973)  See  aUo 
Hs'i;se  Report,  supra  r.oie  2.  at  40  liomewhai 
ditierciiL  method  of  computing  penalty  than 
tli-.ii,  rmally  adopted  i :  Senate  Report,  sk/j/o 
i."ie  2,  at  22-23  (substantially  equivalent  to 
hiial  provision);  Coiifrience  Report,  .•■upni 
note  13.  at  24-25, 

31  U.S.C.  fi  1226ib)  (2).  (3)  (Supp.  II. 
1372):  31  C.F.R.  SJ51.2C  id),  (e)  (1073).  Sec 
also  HoiHe  Report,  xupra  note  2,  at  40  41 
(nev,-  urea  of  expenditures  onlv);  Senate  Re- 
port, yiip'-a  note  2.  at  22-23  (subs'antially 
equi>,alcut  to  final  provision):  Conference 
Report,  supra  note  13,  at  25. 

■31  U.S.C.  55  1243(a)  (6).  (7)  (Supp.  II. 
U'72i;  31  C.F.R.  ?  51  33  (1973).  The  require- 
ments regarding  matching  grants  and  locally 
prevailing  wages  were  included  in  the  House 
bill.  House  Report,  supra  note  2,  at  34,  de- 
leted in  Senate  Committee,  Senite  Report, 
sKora  nol«  2,  at  17,  and  restored  by  Senator 
H.<rtke^s  floor  amendment.  118  Cong  Rec 
29,511-26  (1972),  The  Buckley  amendment, 
ee  not*  13  supra,  would  have  deleted  tiics<? 
requiieijieutc. 

31  U.S.C.  11223  (Supp  II  1972);  31 
CFR.  ;•  51.30  (1973), 

The  Secretary  Is  to  provide  for  '■=iich 
luidiiiiiK  .ind  evaluation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  expenditures  cf  entitlement 
fti!  ds  by  recipient  i;overiiiiients  I'omplv  with 
the  'equiremenl.s  of  the  Act  .  .  '  31  C  F  R 
:  .11  4l(ar  (1973). 

I?emarl:s  of  President  Nixon,  si(;;rfl  note 
fi 

Tlie  iiinonnts  .adjusted  lo  caUndar  year.s 
«re  its  follows; 


1972 
ifi73 

l!i71 

1<17,T 

i:iTi; 


So,  ;ii)4.  780,  000 
6,  017.  280,  000 
C.  V29.  780.  000 
6,  279.  780,  000 
6.  504,  780,  000 


Tuial 30,230,400,000 

31  use.  5  1224(b)  (Supp.  IT.  1972).  Appro- 
priation of  a  fixed  amount  f.  r  a  tixwl  time 
distingutshes  the  Art  from  t'lc  admiiiLstra- 
tion  bill,  •.\hich  -a-xs  keyed  to  a  percentage  of 
individual  Income  tax  collottlons  and  con- 
tained no  expiration  date.  Sec  HolL-^e  Report, 
supra  note  2,  at  7  8;  Senate  Report,  mpra 
note  2,  at  11-12. 

-  Another  $100  billion  in  assistance  is  dis- 
bur,-ed  by  the  federal  government  directly 
to  ii:dividiuils  through  such  programs  as 
Social  Securitv  Oflice  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Special  Analy.scs  of  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States.  Fiscal  Year  1974,  pts.  K,  at 
104-65.  M.  al  208-25  (1'J73)  |hertimifter 
cited  as  -Special  Analyses |. 

-'  Sec  C.  Goetz.  What  Is  Revenue  Slmrlng? 
(Ij72i;  R.  Reischauer.  General  Revenue 
.'^havlng:  The  Programs  Ii.centives,  May  17, 
1974  (prepared  for  the  Brookings  In.siltu- 
tlori).  Tlie  percentages  may  be  drcreaslng. 
'Revenue  ^^hariiig  represent:,  from  8  to  15 
percent  of  general  expenditures  in  most 
oiites.  Although  this  seems  an  Impressive 
.••ddKton  to  rc^«»nues.  it  Is  Important  to  re- 


meinbcr  that  the  aniuial  litcrea.se  in  geneitd 
fund  expenditures  exceeded  10  percent  in 
19  of  28  large  cities  General  revenue  sharing 
will  not.  in  fact,  cover  the  nia--t  recent  rate 
of  annual  increase  in  expenditures  for  12  of 
tlie.se  28  cities. ■  Advisory  Commn  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  City  Financial 
Eivier^encles:  The  IntergovernniPntal  Dt- 
n.ensioii  36  il97;l)  (references  lo  tables 
•  '■nltted  I 

31    U.S.C.    ,;):  122.V23     (Supp.    II.    1972) 
I'or  a   more  detailed  discussion  of  the  for- 
nmlas  .see  TAN  62  infra. 

31  use.  !;5  1241(a).  (b)  (Supp  II.  !!i7„'i. 
31  CFR.  5  5111  (1973).  Tlic  House  bill  had 
no  such  provision.  It  was  added  by  the  Sen- 
aie  in  order  "to  indlCi^te  to  Congress  whether 
the  rli-scretion  left  with  tlie  States  and  locali- 
ties as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  re\eiiiie 
slianng  funds  are  to  be  spent  has  led  to  mis- 
use of  the  ii.nris."  Senate  Report,  ■•■ujfra  note 
2.  at  34.  Sec  o/.vo  Conference  Report,  supra 
note  13.  at  28-29.  Such  additional  reports  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  'may  reason- 
ably require"  must  also  be  filed.  31  US  C 
J  1243(a)  (5)  (C)  (Supp,  II.  1972).  Startlns 
«iih  the  planned  use  report.-,  for  fiscal  year 
l'J7o.  the  report  forms  have  been  shorteuci 
and  sirnpUned  l).\-  OR.S.  retUu  ing  still  further 
the  aiuouul  of  information  a  recipicnl  inu; 
proi  ide.  See  Office  of  Revenue  Sliaring.  Dtp't 
of  the  Treasury.  Aniunil  Report  22-2:1.  m 
Heariiigsi  on  Rerenuc  Siiar.uq  before  the  S,ih- 
couim,  on  Inlcrpoiernmentol  Helutions  oj  tin 
Senate  Comtn.  on  Gort  O/xru  f  ioijs,  0;ui 
Cong..  2d  Sess..  pt.  1.  at  159-60  (1974i  [lieie- 
Inaiter  cited  as  i;iT4  Hcuring.s\. 

87  Stat.  839  (codified  at  29  US  C  A 
':  801  992  and  scatiored  .sections  of  18.  42 
U.S.C. A.  (1974)1.  diM-USScd  at  pp.  100  01 
iu/'ra. 

-   88  Stat.  0:>3.  c/i,«(  Uf>ccl  nt  p|).  101   ()2  iiina 
■See    H.R.   Rep.    No.    659.    9;id    Cong.,    l.st 
Sess.  2-3   (1973  1    (manpower  -pedal  reveniu- 
shsringi;  S.  Rep    No.  693,  93d  Con.;.  2d  S>    - 
1-8   (1974)    (liousing  and  communiu   de'.el- 
opnient   special    re\enue   sliai-ing). 
■  See  notes  34.  43  infra. 
See.   e.g..   CETA.   29    U.SC.A.    Sj811    ide- 
scriptions  of  services).  815  (requirements  oi 
reU'vancv)    (1974);  Housing  and  Community 
Development   Act   of   1974.    1:5  104(0(1),    (2) 
(requirement.s  oi  relevancy),  105(a)   (descrip- 
tions of  services),  88  Stat.  6:J9,  641-42. 

The  Dep,<\rtnieiit  of  Labor  administp]-. 
CETA.  29  use  A.  S .:  815.  818(a)  (1974i.  Ihe 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment adnilnistcr.s  the  Housintr  aiul  Coin- 
mnnity  De:clopment  Act  of  1974.  $  104,  88 
Stat.  (338  41.  Under  CETA  the  recipient  go\- 
crnments  must  submit  detailed  program 
plus.  29  U.S.C.A.  5S815.  816,  845  (1974),  and 
the  Secretary  must  determine  that  they  sat- 
isiy  the  statutory  criteria  before  approving 
the  plans.  Id.  at  ,i§  818.  846  The  Secretary  is 
empowered  to  re\oke  any  plan  and  terminate 
funds  upon  a  finding  of  discrimination,  un- 
rca  u, liable  adininistraii\e  expense,  failure  to 
continue  funding  effective  programs  already 
in  existence,  or  the  recipient  governments 
•'oilierv.  i:  e  niitfrially  failing  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provL-ioiis  of  this  chapter.  .  ,  .'• 
Id  at  ?  818(d  i .  Under  the  Housing  Act's  com- 
munity development  (block  uraiit)  program 
applicant  go-,  ernments  must  submit  detailed 
plans.  Housing  and  Communii  v  Development 
Act  of  1974  ?  104(a) .  88  Stat.  6:38-39.  Grantees 
nvist  submit  reports  and  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  must  niake  annual  reviews  or  nudit.^ 
where  uoce^r-ray  to  determine  whether  the 
srantee  is  conforming  to  its  own  program 
plans  and  to  the  requlrement.s  of  the  Act. 
/»'.  at  §  104id).  88  Stat.  639-40. 

For  a  general  description  of  the  pro- 
grams, see  National  Urban  Coalition.  Com- 
munity M.iiipov.cr  Workbook,  an  Action 
Guide  (1974). 

'See  H.R.  Rep.  No,  659,  93d  Cong.,  l.^t 
Sers.  4  (1973).  Tlie  bulk  of  the  funds  are 
ul'-jcaii-d  as  follov.s:  50  percent  on  the  basis 
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of  prior  fiscal  year  (categorical  grant)  allot- 
ments. 37,5  percent  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
i^cr  of  unemployed  personr,,  and  12.5  percent 
cu  the  basis  of  the  number  of  adults  below 
the  po'. crty  level.  A  "hold  haiTnlcss"  provl- 
riiii  prevents  any  state  or  jurisdictioii  Willi 
a  population  greater  than  100,000  from  re- 
ccl'.ing  Ic-  than  90  percent  or  more  than 
150  percent  of  the  amount  it  received  in  the 
pricr  fiscal  year,  although  the  upper  limit  is 
wai.cd  if  it  Is  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
amount  determined  by  the  allocaiion  for- 
mula. 23  U.S.C.A.  §843    (1974). 

■42  U.S.C.  S  5  2571-2620  (1070),  repealed, 
29  US.C.A.  §  801   (1974). 

<42  U.S.C.  §§  2711-29  (Job  Corpa).  2737-43 
(Wtrk  and  Training  for  Youth  and  Adults), 
2763-6'.'f  (Special  Work  and  Career  Develop- 
ment Programs) ,  repealed,  CETA  §  614,  87 
Stat.  883. 

42  U.S.C.  55  4871-4883  (Supp.  II.  1972), 
a.s  amended,  29  U.S.C.A.  S.5  802.  841-49,  981 
(1974). 

■=■29  U.S.C.A.  §S  802(d),  841-51  (1974)    (ex- 
tending the  out  Public  Employment  Program 
(PEP)    by  authorizing  $250  million  for  ao-eas 
especially  hard  hit  by  xmemployment) . 
■  Id    at  5§  911-29. 
'  Id.  at  §S  871-75. 

e  See  Community  Development  Special 
nevrnuc  Sharing  Approved.  2  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Bull.,  Sept.,  1974.  at  4-5. 

'-For  a  more  comprehensive  treatment  of 
these  programs,  see  29  Cong.  Q.  Almanac 
346-54  (1973);  32  Cong.  Q.  Weekly  Rep. 
2319-22   (1974). 

Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  5  103(a),  88  Stat.  637.  Under  the 
Act  ali  cities  with  more  than  50,000  In  popu- 
l.ttion  and  counties  with  more  than  200,000 
receive  an  automatic  entitlement  through  a 
lorniiua  based  on  population,  extent  of  over- 
crowded housing,  and  extent  of  poverty.  Id. 
at  5  106.  88  Stat.  642^7.  Amounts  allocated 
to  recipient  governments  by  HUD  in  the  five 
years  prior  to  1972  remam  a  factor  In  deter- 
mining the  size  of  present  allocations.  Id.  at 
S5  IOC   (C),   (g),  88  Stat.  643.  645-46. 

Ill   addition   to   the   basic   community  de- 
velopment grants,  a  special  sum  of  $50  mil- 
hou  in   both   fiscal   1975  and   1976  and  $100 
million    in    1977    is   set   aside    for   grants    to 
governments    with    urgent    housing    needs 
which   would   not   otherwise   be   met.   Id.   at 
8  103(b),  88  Stat.  637.  The  Secretary  of  HUD 
is  also  provided  a  discretionary  fund  amount- 
ing to  two  percent  of  each  year's  basic  grants 
to  be  used  for  innovative  or  special  projects 
such   as   area-wide   planning   or   emergency 
d..'K;.ster  relief.  Id.  at  §  107,  88  Stat.  647. 
"Id.  at  §201.  88  Stat.  653-67. 
'■Id.  at   5  201(5)  (e).  88  Stat.  658. 
'  Some  of    the  major  Issues  arising  viiider 
the  community  development  statute  are  re- 
viewed   In     Herbert    Franklin,    Memoranda 
74-3,  74-6,  74-8,  Aug,  30,  1974  (prepared  for 
the    Potomac    Institute,    Washington,    D.C). 
See  also  NAT^L  J„  Sept.  14,  1974,  at  1369-79. 
'  S,    1612,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971). 
'-  H.R.   5408.   S.    1987.   92d   Cong.,    1st  Sess. 
(1971  i;  H  R.  5613,  S.  1234,  93d  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
(1973). 

'H.R,  12942,  S.  3041.  93d  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
(19731. 

HR.  7796.  S.  1669,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1971);  HR.  69.  H.R.  5823,  S,  1319,  S,  1539, 
&3d  CDig,   l.st  Sess.    (1973). 

»'S.  1693.  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971);  S. 
3939.  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1972);  H,R,  12859, 
S  3035,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1974). 

'Crime  Control  Act  of  1973,  42  U.S  C  A 
f  3701  (1974). 

■  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  88  Stat 
481. 

• '  Tlie  technique,  known  as  "block"  or  con- 
solidated g'-ants.  provides  one  lump  sum  pay- 
ment to  recipient  governments  In  place  of 
sftveral  separate  programs.  Considerable  flex- 
ibility Is  given  to  local  ofBclals  In  distributing 
f'lnds  amone  a  variety  of  designated  projects 


eligible  for  grants.  But  unlike  general  reve- 
nue sharing  and  the  administration's  origUial 
special  revenue  sharing  proposals,  the  federal 
government  retains  project  planning  and 
performance  review  authority  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  statutory  requirements. 

'"See  Memorandum  from  Frederick  Malek. 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  to  the  Associate  and  Deputy  As- 
sociate Directors  of  the  Office  cf  Management 
and  Budget,  May  16.  1974  [hereinafter  cited 
at  Malek  Memorandum]. 

"'•  See  M.  Sklar,  Watch  Out  for  the  Nt  ,v  Fed- 
eralism, June,  1974,  at  Appendix  3  5  (pre- 
pared for  the  Center  for  National  Policy 
Review),  Essentially,  the  new  distributional 
technique  eliminates  the  separate  iipplica- 
tlon  and  federal  review  requirements  imposed 
by  individual  categorical  grants  and  gives 
local  officials  the  discretion  to  put  together 
their  own  special  revenue  sharing  grants 
covering  a  number  of  program  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, these  local  officials  are  given  the  power 
to  review  and  reject  applications  for  cate- 
gorical grants  that  were  previously  submit- 
ted directly  to  the  federal  government  by 
local  agencies  or  private  groups, 

'"  Added  to  the  $5  to  6  billion  annual  al- 
lotments for  general  reventie  sharing  are  the 
two  $800  million  block  grants  of  ilie  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  88 
Stat.  1187,  (L.E.A.A.  Appropriations  for  Fiscal 
Year  1975),  and  the  Federal  Aid  High-.vay 
Act  of  1973,  87  Stat.  250,  and  block  grants 
of  $2.25  billion,  $2.3  billion,  and  S745  billion, 
respectively,  for  the  new  manpower,  com- 
munity development,  and  education  statutes. 
'-See  Special  Analyses,  supra  note  23,  ptb. 
K,  at  164-65,  M,  at  208-25  ( 1973) . 

•See  Senate  Report,  supra  note  2,  2  2. 
12-13,  21-23. 

"  Sec  House  Report,  supra  note  2.  at  9-10. 
21-23. 

'"See  Conference  Report,  supra  note  13,  at 
23-24. 

'■-'  The  allocation  figure  under  tlic  three- 
factor  (Senate)  formula  is  derived  as  fol- 
lows; obtain  a  figure  for  each  state  by  mul- 
tiplying Its  population  by  a  fraction 
reflecting  relative  tax  effort  (the  share  of 
state  and  local  taxes  In  the  state's  aggregate 
personal  Income)  and  a  fraction  reflecting 
relative  per  capita  Income  (the  ratio  of  na- 
tional per  capita  Income  to  state  per  capita 
Income);  add  these  to  obtain  a  total  figure 
for  all  the  states.  A  state's  share  of  the  $5.3 
billion  pie  Is  Its  percentage  of  the  total  fig- 
ure. 31  U.S.C.  §  1225(b)(2)  (Supp.  II,  1972). 
For  taxes  taken  Into  account,  see  id  §  1228 
(c).  There  was  also  an  adjustment,  funded 
separately  at  $5,780,000  In  1972,  which  in- 
creased the  entitlements  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  under  the  Senate  formula.  Icl. 
§  1225(c). 

The  allocation  figvire  under  the  five-factor 
(Hotise)  formula  Is  derived  by  adding  the 
state's  share  In  five  national  pies  of  differing 
sizes  which  total  $5.3  billion.  The  state's 
share  In  pie  A  represents  Its  percentage  of 
national  population.  The  state's  share  In  pie 
B  Is  Its  percentage  of  the  nation's  urbanized 
population.  The  state's  share  In  pie  C  Is  com- 
puted as  follows:  obtain  a  figure  for  each 
state  by  multiplying  Its  population  by  a  frac- 
tion reflecting  relative  per  capita  Income  ( as 
above);  add  these  to  obtain  a  total  figure 
for  all  the  states;  the  state's  share  of  pie 
C  Is  Its  percentage  of  the  total  figure.  The 
state's  share  In  pie  D  Is  computed  as  fol- 
lows; obtain  a  figure  for  each  slate  by  m-al- 
tlplylng  Us  state  and  local  taxes  by  a  fraction 
reflecting  relative  tax  effort  (as  above);  add 
these  to  obtain  a  total  figure  for  all  the 
states.  The  state's  share  of  pie  E  is  its  per- 
centage of  the  total  adjusted  income  tax 
collections  in  all  the  states.  For  income  tax 
adjustments,  setting  a  ceiling  and  a  fioor 
which  assures  no-tax  states  a  minimum  allo- 
cation, see  id.  H  1228(b)  (2).  (b)  (3).  (g)  (4). 
Pies  A,  B.  and  C  contain  ?1.167  billioii  each: 


pie-i  V  and  E  contain  ?900  million  each.  The 
impact  of  population,  urbanized  population, 
and  per  capita  Income  on  a  state's  share  i'. 
thus  grea'vCr  than  the  impact  of  tax  effoii. 
and  adjusted  loconie  tax  collections  si:ice  tlic 
former  factor:^  aCect  shares  la  the  three 
l,;'.ge.-t    pics. 

A  stale's  final  allocation  i.s  dct^i-rmined  by 
computing  allocation  figures  for  the  .?rate 
act^.yrJi:ij  to  both  for.nulas.  taking  the  larger 
of  the  tv.o  fi:uros_  addinj;  '^hcse  resulting 
figures  for  all  the  states,  and  then  iucreasii-t; 
cr  cieneaEing  every  alloca'v.ion  proportionately 
to  adjust  ihitt  total  down  to  $5.3  billion 
(the  lot.il  for  calendar  year  1972).  Id.  S  1225 
(ai;  CO  Cong.  Q.  Weeiily  Rep.  2G30  (1972). 
This  r.nal  adJusL;neni  to  biiiig  the  sum  of 
all  shares  •.vithin  the  ceiling  on  the  national 
fund  may  result  in  a  state^s  receiving  less 
than  either  formula  would  Initially  Indicite 
This  v.as  true  of  i-vvelve  slates  in  the  firsi. 
ye  ir.  For  et.amplc,  Cre;-on  would  have  re- 
cei\ed  ■560.1  million  under  tl.e  Hoi'se  bill  and 
■iGl.S  niilUtn  under  tlie  Sen.ae  vtrslQU  but 
received  o.ily  •.52.4  niillio:!  under  the  A::\. 
Ici.  ai2G3!,  3i3G. 

•  Reischauer,  supra  note  24,  at  12. 
'31  U.S.C. g  1226(a)   (.Sr.pp.  II,  Ii/72). 

'  The  distribuiloa  form-.ila  operates  as  fol- 
Icv,  .=;;  o'otaiu  a  figure  for  each  couiaty-area  by 
inv.Itiplying  its  popuhai'-ii  by  a  fraction  re- 
fiecLing  relative  tax  effort  (the  .share  of  ad- 
ja„tod  county  and  uiuniclpcl  taxes  in  the 
county-area^s  aggregate  personal  income) 
ar:d  a  fraction  reflecting  rel.itive  per  capr...i 
income  (the  ratio  of  state  per  capiia  ii.ccnie 
to  county  per  capita  income);  a  couiity- 
arca^s  share  of  the  two-ihirds  pie  Is  its  per- 
centage of  the  total  figure  for  all  county- 
area;s. 

Thi-i  couutv-area  a!locat.:on  i.s  tiieii  clivioed 
between  the  county  government  and  tlio 
municipal  governments  within  t!ie  county- 
area.  The  county  governmcnfs  share  is  llie 
share  of  county  taxes  in  the  sum  of  couni.v 
taxes  ana  the  taxes  raised  by  all  the  mu- 
nicipalities. Id.  ;s  1227-28.  For  the  variou - 
tax  adjustments,  eg.,  the  exclusion  of  local 
education  levies,  see  id.  H  1228(d).  (e).  The 
municipal  allocation  is  apportioned  anions; 
the  municipalities  by  a  procedure  directlv 
analogous  to  that  used  in  apportioning  ih.- 
two-thirds  pie  among  cotuity-areas:  oblaiii  a 
figure  for  each  municipality  by  niultiplyin.. 
Its  population  by  a  fraction  reflecting  relative 
tax  efTort  (the  share  of  adjusted  municipal 
taxes  In  the  municipality's  aggregate  pe. - 
sonal  income)  and  a  fraction  reflecting  rela- 
tive per  capita  income  ( the  ratio  of  county- 
area  per  capita  income  to  niunitipal  per 
capita  Income);  a  municipality's  share  o: 
the  final  pie  is  the  share  of  its  figure  m  the 
total  of  these  figures  for  all  municipalities 
In  the  county-area.  Id.  v:  1227-28 

Within  specified  limits,  a  state  may  pi^o- 
vide  for  a  different  alhjeatioii  formula.  Id 
S  1227(c)(1).  However,  allocations  wiih:;: 
states  may  not  fall  outside  certain  limit.s 
If  a  municipality  is  entitled  to  less  than  $20v-. 
It  Icses  its  entitlement  and  the  money  i;, 
given  to  the  county  government.  Id.  §  1227 
(bl(6)(D).  A  municipality  may  not  receive 
less  than  20  percent  of  statewide  per  capita 
municipal  grants,  id.  5  1227(b)  (6)  (B) ;  31 
C.F.R.  jS  51  29ib)  I  1  1.  (b)  3)  (1973).  noi 
m,iy  it  receive  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
sum  of  its  own  revenues  and  Its  receipts  from 
Intergovernmental  transfers  other  than  reve- 
nue sharing.  31  U.S.C.  5  1227(b)(6)(C) 
(Supp.  II.  1972);  31  C.F.R.  5  51.29(b)(3) 
( 1973) .  or  145  percent  of  statewide  per  capita 
municipal  grants.  31  U.S.C.  1227i  b)  (6)  (B ) 
(Supp.  II.  1972):  31  CFR.  5  5  51 .2y  (  b)  ( 1  )  , 
(2)  (1973).  Similarly,  the  total  grant  to 
county  and  municipal  governments  withni 
a  county  Is  subject  to  the  20  and  145  per- 
cent limit--,  and  eounty  government.s  are  sub- 
ject to  the  50  percent  limit.  31  U.S.C. 
t?  1227(b)  (C)  (E).  (c)  (Supp.  II.  1972);  31 
CFR.  f  51.29(n)  (1)  (1973)    Although  monies 
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Mil  re!  I  ,u;,  iu;r, 


tl.c    145  pervii.t  luiiit  are  lo  be  rea!- 

(1    ELfOM    parallel    JuriscUctions    and 

:   above   the  50  percent   limit   are   to 

lo    higher    Jurisdictions.    31     U.S.C. 

i;i;i7(l3)  (ThBi.  (C)    (Supp.  ir.   1972);   31 

t  !-R    CJ  SI  29i;\t  i2).  i3»    il573).  It  appears 

'dc  Older  m  whi^h  the  limits  are  com- 

l  cjper.'iTcs   to  bin^  the  process  against 

-isions   to   r.t.\te  go.trnments.   31   tJ.S.C. 

;27(bM7)(.\)    (Silpp,  II.  1972);   31  CPJR. 

;.I  C0(ftl(3)    (1073);  Stolz.  supra  note  2,  at 

»•  51.  Other  eUects  of  th«-j^  limits  nre  dis- 

I  i...-j»C|  at  pp.  106  07  in/r<j. 

Initial  ci<niiiieiitarv  viewed  the  compro- 
if.  '«  bin  as  a  Huiise  \i'.tory  on  t!ie  iiiipoi- 
i.ir...-e  ol  population  and  u  Senate  victory  o:i 
'he  importance  of  pnveity  In  determining 
^r..:its.  'By  sireisin^  relatl*  e  in'-ouie  and  th." 
•=-\ieni  of  government  tp::ing  efforts  as  well 
..^  jiopiihitiDn— and  droppli;i;  the  House  biirs 
eiiiphasls  on  iirlaaiiization  — the  confc-renrc 
foiupromlse  iavored  poor  ccntrr.l  city  nnd 
rural  areas  at  the  e\peir-e  of  more  affliieni 
<i!burbs  ■    30    Corn:.    Q     Wceklv    Rep.    2701 

i!P72) 

Data  tiuin  tlie  «tiiii>-  indlc;.r(s  n  faijiy 
I.  ■-.%  inverse  correlation  bet-.veen  per  capita 
incotiie  and  revemie  shiiring  allocation.  Tlie 
p.-iorest  ten  sraies  (in  tenns  of  1971  per 
iiipita  iiicome)  rereivt-d  only  slightly  moi-e 
••.>hare  revenue  per  capita  than  the  richO:.! 
ten  states,  with  the  ' middle"  states  far  be- 
hind. .Musg;ra\c  &•  Mu^t'rave.  Public  Finai.ce 
111  Theory  and  Pin<  tic-e  644-13  (1973).  More 
direct  cojnpari.'^on  »)i'l>'-epn  cities  can  be  mi-.- 
leading  because  (-f  the  factor  o(  "layerint;." 
An  iippareni  di^proporii'^n  between  two  cltic" 
iiKiv  di-^appear  wh.-u  or.e  takes  into  account 
revenue  .sharing  ^rants  to  their  respective 
coijutip*.  Sec  IH74  Hci'r,i,y<.  s\t\ir(t  note  2«. 
ir  422-23  (.statciueiit  of  Richiird  P.  Nutlian). 
U.S.C.  1227(b)  (6.  (B)  f Supp  II.  iy72). 
4  Terhnology  Miin:ij;unent.  Inc  «:  Stan- 
...^d  Rosearch  Ir.stltut.'.  General  Revenue 
Sliuring  Data  Study  s  VII.  at  5-8.  1<I74  |here- 
i:. niter  cited  us  Data  Study). 

See  Reisoliauer.  .'■apro  note  24.  at  21  In 
Si  Louis  and  Philadelphia,  the  limit  reducetl 
t!ie  allocation  ijy  75  ptTcont  and  54  percent. 
respectively.  Id. 

Ala.sk«.  Connei-iicnl.  Delawi-re.  South 
r.irolina.  West  Viririnia.  Mi'-hli^-.m.  MK-,ouri, 
i.d  New  Hainpslnre, 

Src  4  Data  Study,  .'upcrt  note  fiO.  j  VII, 
.It  5  8  (rigures  for  fifth  entltleinent  period. 
July.  1974.  to  June  30,  ia75. 

■  Sve  note  65  sii/jra.  A  limitation  on  the 
.iperaiion  of  this  provision  is  that  no  coianly, 
to.Ciiship.  or  municipality  iiiav  receive  more 
•han  50  percent  of  the  totil  funds  collected 
Or  tiie  local  jurisdiction  in  taxes  and  Inter- 
1  overninontal  revenues.  31  U.S.C.  5i227ib) 
i»i)  (C»  (Supp.  II.  1972)  Bf.juise  the  50  pci- 
cat  limitation  will  apply  to  fewer  th.'m  sm 
(icroent  of  all  local  areas  hy  fiscal  year  1975 
'id  typicallv  will  invohe  fnily  a  miniscule 
(>■■;•  entaye  of  distributed  fund.s.  however,  this 
Miiding  constraint  is  not  sigtiifioant  in  tlie 
•peratiun  of  the  .\(t.  S'c  4  Data  Studv.  .'i.,ir(i 
'te  6<>.  j  Vn.  at  5-8. 

4  Data  Study,  .sfi/jr.i  ii..re  69.  §  VII.  at  5  8 
Advisory  Coinm'n  on  Interoovcrnmental 
Relations.    General    Revenue    Shariiii;     Oct 
!974.  at   10-11. 

•See  Reischaiier.  siiprn   note  24.  at   25-27. 

For  a  critique  of  the  tax  effort  factor. 

M-e  Maxwell,  Ti(.f  E.'iort  as  a  Detfiminant  o; 

Rcieniic    Sliarino    AUofnent'^      11     H.\r\'     J 

Lesi.s.  63  (1973). 

•-  See  N.Y.  Tuue-,.  Dec  1.  1974.  at  63,  col.  2, 
Council  of  StHte  Governments.  State  Gu\ - 
eriinient  News.  M.irch.  lf)74.  at  6. 
'  See  note  62  auiiru 
For  example,  in  fi^ral  \eur  UiTl,  Coijii'..t- 
uiil,  with  a  1973  per  capita  income  of  ■:5.B89 
recei'.ed  a  per  capita  revenue  sharina  aUoc.i- 
<!on  of  524  39.  while  Mi5^is.=;ippl.  with  a  per 
I  apila  income  of  s3.448.  received  $44  12  per 
capita.  Advisory  Commn  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relation-  Opiior-il  Re-.en-.ie  Shrrln" 
Oct  .  1974.  at  j 


■  Seep]?  106-07  s;<pro. 
Both  the  Brookings  lu^li.u  ..::  ic  Htls- 
diauer.  supra  note  24.  at  21-29,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  see  Memorandum, 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Renewal  Issues  and 
Options.  Interim  Report  to  the  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Stecrlncr  Group  OlTlce  of  Mau- 
aKtinent  and  Budget,  Oct.  20.  1974.  appear  to 
be  lavorably  considering  this  Bugyestlon. 
Ti;e  Federal  Prutrains  Task  Force  of  the 
Le.uL-rihip  Conforf;.ce  on  Civil  Rights  has 
made  a  form.-.!  propr  ,,a!  elonc  these  lines  to 
OMB.  Letter  trom  Harold  Fleming.  Task 
Force  Chairman,  to  Jame.s  P.ircel!.  Chairman, 
General  Revenue  Shr.rtnf  VVorkln.'j  Group. 
Oirire  of  Management  nt  d  BuiiKCt.  Oct.  1. 
1974.  71. e  Urban  Le:i'.;uc  hii.s  propcsrod'  thai 
the  145  percpuT  limit  l-e  vtlsed  to  ai  least 
200  pcrrrn!.'  1974  Hc.kri;!;«,  yiipra  |„,ip  oo. 
Ot  624. 

'  Ste  note  62  nvpra 

•  Rather  than  dlM'.lnj^  each  Mures  share 
Irw  a  O'.c-third  state  and  f-.o-thlrds  local 
(illocatlon.  the  nstional  fund  would  be  di- 
vided Uno  third.'',  with  one-third  di.^trlbuied 
to  states  on  the  basw  of  their  forntula  en- 
tiilc-meni;.  and  tiie  remalnini^  twc-(hirds  to 
U'Cf  lilies  based  on  1'.  c;ilities'  ai;ures. 

f^Dr  the  factor.  eonsUlcred  in  tiie  alloca- 
t'-n  formiilns  of  Manpower  and  Housing 
Special  Revenue  Sh.irln^.  kc"  note,-.  34  nnd 
4.}  fttpra. 

•^  See.  c  fi .  National  Science  Foundation, 
pro;:nun  .solicirntion  for  alternnt ive  formulae 
for  1.  eneral  revenue  sharing  ( 1974) :  S.  Rohdc. 
r?c:  i-arch  Desiiin  for  the  Study  of  the  General 
Rc(cnue  Sharing  Allocation  Formula,  li)V4 
(pr(>pared  for  the  Center  (or  National  Policy 
Rc\  lew  I . 

See  lliar.nr/-  on  tUr  Frd'Ti.'  nutlc/rt  /..-r 
Wr:;  Ucjcrr  the  Unu.yc  Conim.  on  .'lywo/ini- 
t ion's.  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  1«3  c^tatrinent  of 
Rti»  Sikc-s.  with  supporting  data) .  1K4  (statc- 
iiiciit  of  Treasury  Sec"y  Schults^i   (  1974) . 

H.R.  1C330.  93d  Con?.  2d  Sfs«.  (1971).  A 
proposal   by   Rep.   McPall   would   return   tin' 
slates"  shares  to  the   federal   treasnrv    H.R 
51.S0.  93d  Cong  .  1st  Sess.  (1973) , 

"See  peneraVii  1  Data  Studv,  .v»/)r.i  note  C9. 
<^Sce  Commn  on  Civil  Rlfjits.  Counting 

I  lie  Forgotten    (1974).  See  also  Hcuruiris  on 

II  li  no  Before  the  Suln-onim.  on  Census  end 
Stfiti.sdci  oi  the  House  Comin.  on  Po^t  Of- 
p'-e  unci  Ciril  Scrrirc.  91st  Coif.;..  2d  Sess.  83 
(1970)  (statement  of  Whitncv  Young);  Ad- 
visory Comm  on  Problems  of  Census  Enu- 
uipration  Natl(jj»l  Academy  of  Scicnci.^, 
Americ.'i's  Uucoutuixi  People  (1072), 

'■'Sec  note  62  xuiira.  Populatio)i  count  af- 
fects not  only  the  •'population"  component 
but  al.-o.  indirecUy.  the  "relative  income" 
component.  Sec  31  U.S.C.  '■1228if)  (Simp 
II.  1972). 

See  n.ote  62  supra.  Population  count  af- 
fects three  factors  here:  "population."  "ur- 
bani'ed  population."  and  "per  capita  in- 
come." See  31  U.S.C.  .S  l?25ib)(3)  (Supp  II. 
1972). 

■  See  no'e  65  .-I'/zru.-  31  U.S.C  (  12.37  (Supp 
ir.  1972). 

See  pp.  106  07  fni/mi. 

Strauss  iV  Harkins.  The  I'jTO  Census  Un- 
dcrcount  and  Revenue  Sharing,  1974  (pre- 
pared for  the  Joint  Center  for  Political  Stud- 
ios, Washington,  DC);  see  Strauss  &  Hark- 
ins. The  Impact  of  Popiihition  Unclrrcounts 
on  General  Rcieniie  Sliuring  Allocations  in 
iVt'i-  Jersey  and  Virginia.  27  Nnfl  Tax  J  617 
(1974). 

•  Some  of  the  largest  citle-  in  the  nation 
are  affected  in  this  fashion.  See  p,  107  fiupra. 

'■•'  See  Bureau  of  the  Cen.^us  Dep't  of  Com- 
merce, Rcpoit  on  the  1970  Census  Coverage. 
Pies,s  Relea.-e.  April  25,  197.1;  Bureau  of  the 
Cen-iis.  Dcp't  oi  Commerce.  Cen.sus  of  Pop- 
ulation and  Housing.  l!»7(),  at  29  (1973) 
llHTCiiiafter  cited  as  i<i7:i  Census  Study |. 

See  1973  CeiioUs  Study,  supra  note  ii7,  at 
20;  Siegel,  EsUmatcs  of  Ccerai^c  of  the  Total 
Population  bv  Sex.  Race  and  Age  in  the  1970 
Census,  in  tUTI  ll'-fir:nf)<t,  hxiirn  no'e  26  iit 
6:^8 


D.ita  Study,  .'.(ipru  nole  69. 
Sec  3  Data  Study,  supra  Note  69,  Appcn  . 
(!i\  D,  at  19.  nie  eight  Jurisdictions  are  the 
Dlitrict  of  Columbia  (which  is  treated  as  a 
state  for  revenue  sharing  purposes).  Mis- 
slsslppl.  LouL-iiina,  New  Mexico,  South  Caro- 
lina. Texas.  Alabama.  Georgia,  ard  North 
Carolina. 

Nationally,  black-;  I'omprlse  11.1  percent 
of  !he  population,  in  six  of  the  jurirdittion.s 
block?  c.:mprL  ed  from  22.2  to  71.1  percent 
of  the  population.  Dept  of  CMnmerce,  Sta- 
lls ical  Abstract  of  the  Uniled  States  29  (94th 
av.i:.  ed.  19731.  The  two  exceptions,  Texns 
and  Ne  •  Mrxico.  with  blacks  coinprislng  12.5 
pencnt  and  1.9  percent  of  the  population, 
re  pcciivpl},  id,  may  Rf-rhaps  be  cxpliiined 
bv  il'.e  prcsc'ice  in  cavh  state  of  a  Inrce  num- 
br-r  of  Chlcnnos,  who  nre  nol  treated  by  thn 
<eii ■■us  aa  a  s^pr.rate  group. 

Tne  Siudy  e.silmaled  tliiit  annual  rc\f- 
liuc  sharing  losses  for  Philadelphia  are  $666,- 
863,  for  BaUlniorc,  $729,864,  and  for  St.  Louis, 
$2(52,086.  3  Data  .Study  sfipni  note  60.  Ap- 
pe'idiy  D,  at  2t>. 

■    1(> ..  Appendix  C  at  5. 

Letter  from  James  Rol)ertson  nnd  Robert 
Morri.;,  Attjriiey.^  tor  tlie  City  of  Ne^^ark,  Ne* 
Jeri.ey.  to  George  P.  SchuU,/,  Secre  ary  ot  I'.r- 
Trensurv.  Nov.  20,  1973. 
Id  ' 

•!1     V-C      f  1228(ai)7iiB)     t:-\ny,<      11 
19721. 

rtl  C  F.R.  •;  J  .Tl.20ia),  (l>)  (3)    i  lH7:-ii 
Lftirr   from  Griham   Watt.   Director  ol 
O.fJS.  lo  Jantes  Robcrt.ion  and  Robert  Moirls. 
.\ttorneya  for  the  Citj  of  Nevaik   New  Jerse.. 
D'.  c    12.  1973. 

Newark  v.  Simon,  Cnii  No.  74  i4k 
(D.D.C.  filed  Aprh  1.  1971) .  Tlie  City  of  Btdli- 
more.  .'Iso  sub:-:tantially  affected  by  tlie  mi- 
nority uiulercottnt.  problem,  .sec  note  102 
.iiipra.  petitioned  t.>  join  as  co-plaintiff  on 
July  1!),  1974.  The  cotirt  gran'ed  ii>e  jx-tltioii 
(.:    Aug.  7,  1974. 

'  ORS's  refusal  lo  reevahiioe  minority 
population  data  secins  p:uticularly  unju^Ii- 
ficd  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  ai;eney  has 
made  a  signlficaiit  iiuinbor  of  cUita  re\l.-loi\s 
on  inatter.5  not  related  to  niinorliies.  ORS 
had  niado  al)out  4,000  data  ch;m?.os  as  oi 
Mae,  1074.  many  resulting  from  the  iiKire 
1:\;'.!i  8,000  complaints  it  received  from  rc- 
fipioiii  f'overnments.  Si  e  Oliice  of  Revenue 
Sharing,  Dcp't  ot  the  Treastiry.  Final  Dtita^ 
Klcmcnts,  Entitlement  Period  4.  at  iii  (  1971) 
Allhoiicjh  a  majority  rf  these  revisions  related 
to  tax  levels  that  were  u[)daied  as  a  result  ci 
liie  1972  Census  of  Governments,  several 
dealt  wti'.i  errors  in  population  srati.^tics  as 
veti.  Id. 

See  2  Data  Study,  .supra  note  G'l.  ro   (iT 
-'   1  Data  .Study.  ,5i(/jrrt  nole  G9,  at  ;)8. 
'  ■  See  note  9  supra 

Hearings  on  II.  Res.  Sii3  Aiitliori Jug  hi- 
I  e.'.tigulion  of  Impeachment  Before  the  House 
Cumin,  on  the  Judiciary.  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess  . 
Statement  of  Information,  B.t.k  XII,  at  3  39 
(1974)  Ihorenioftcr  died  a~  Judicial  Coinm 
Statement  |. 
Id.  at  p. 
■  "O.Tice  of  Revenue  Sharing.  Dei>  t  of  the 
Treasury.  Third  Payment.  EntitJemciit  Pei'od 
3,  at  209   (  1973). 

"For  example.  Co'.eri.or  Jinnny  Calter  ot 
Gcorf;ia  pointed  out  that  Georgia  received 
•'?3C.(!  million  in  revenue  .-.hariiif;  funds  in 
lfi72  btit  at  tlie  same  time  lost  five  times  that 
amoinit  from  cuts  in  present  federal  assist- 
ance programs  fu'iding  state  projects.  Ad- 
dft-s  ijy  Gov.  Carter.  Woodrov.-  Wilson  Ii.ter- 
iiitional  Center  for  Scholars,  Washington, 
DC,  May  7,  1973,  in  Wo^drow  Wilson  Center, 
The  New  Federalism  43-46  (1973). 

City  of  New  York  v.  Train.  494  F.  2d  10;i3 
(DC.  Cir).  cert,  grunted,  94  S.  Ct.  1991 
(  1974);  Str.te  Highway  Comm'n  v.  Volpe,  479 
F  ?(i  1099  (8!h  Cir.  1973 1.  See  also  Judiciary 
Ci.mm.  Statement,  supra  note  114.  Zook  XII, 
at  3  26  (^timmafv  of  impoundmci  t-rolatcd 
lavmlisi 
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•  ■  On  July  12,  1974,  the  Con^iressional 
Budget  and  Control  Act,  88  Stat.  297,  was  en- 
.icted.  greatly  curtailing  the  President's  Im- 
poundment power.  See  also  Judiciary  Comm. 
S'atement,  ,si(pra  note  114,  Book  XII.  at  33-39 
(smnniary  of  congressional  actions  in  the  Im- 
Tjouiiciment  controversy). 

■  See.  e.g..  Maryland  Dep't  ,if  Employment 
n'ul  Social  Services,  Impact  of  Reduced  Fed- 
iTiil  Support  for  Manpower  and  Social  Serv- 
ice Prcgram.s  (1973)  (a  report  to  the  Mary- 
la'irt  (leneral  Assembly);  Point  Center  for 
p.ilitical  Studies,  Hoii;  Bridget  Cuts  Affect 
FToginws.  FOCUS,  Feb.,  1973,  at  3;  Joint  Cen- 
ler  for  Political  Studies,  Tlie  Housing  Freeze, 
FOCUS,  March,  1973,  at  4. 

i-  I.iider  CETA,  In  fiscal  1975  almost  every 
majoi-  city  will  lo.se  at  least  ten  percent  of 
ihe  a  nour.ts  received  for  similar  pttrposes  un- 
der toe  old  grants  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
See  1'.  Blair  &  H.  McDonough,  Tentative  Allo- 
cations of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  in  Project 
Sites.  No.  7,  1974.  Similarly,  under  the  Com- 
munity Development  block  grants  for  fiscal 
1975,  losses  are  estimated  at  7.6  percent  for 
Detroit.  5.6  percent  for  Balthnore,  10.4  per- 
cent for  San  Antonio,  9.3  percent  for  Seattle, 
.ind  5.3  percent  for  Los  Angeles.  Id.  These  esti- 
mates are  based  on  an  assumption  that  the 
full  amounts  authorized  by  the  statutes  will 
actually  be  appropriated  by  Congress,  an  as- 
sumption that  may  prove  to  be  unfounded  in 
the  face  of  general  budget  trimming. 

•  For  a  general  discussion  of  how  federal 
budget  cuts  and  local  spending  patterns  af- 
fect the  poor,  see  Brown  &  Medoff,  Revenue 
Sharing.  The  Share  of  flic  Poor.  22  PUB. 
POLICY  169  (1974). 
■'•  See  p.  96  supra. 

■■"31  U.S.C.  §  1241(b)  (Supp,  11,  1972);  31 
r  F.R,    §    51.11(a)     ("planned   uie   reportis"). 

'•31  U.S.C.  §  1241(a)  (Supp.  11,  1972);  31 
C.F.R.  §  51.11(b)  ("actual  use  reports"). 

•■■•'  For  counties  and  munlclpalties,  use  of 
revenue  sharing  funds  to  pay  operating  ex- 
penses for  .social  development,  housing,  and 
community  development  is  not  permitted. 
See  p.  96  supra.  The  figures  for  local  ex- 
penditures in  these  areas  represent  capital 
expenditures  only.  See  Caputo  &  Cole,  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing — The  Fii-st  Actual  Use 
Reports.  March,  1974,  at  10-11  (prepared  for 
ORS).  in  1974  Hearings,  supra  note  26,  at 
180-81. 

'■'Capti';)  1^-  Cole,  supr,!  no'e  V2(i.  ru   10-11, 

••■^Id. 

12"  id. 

"•Id. 

'■'Id.  at  12-13. 

'  -  Id.  at  8-13.  19  2'?. 

'■■■-  Id.  at  8. 

"Id. 

'■'■  See  p.  96  suprn. 

'■•'Caputo  i*c  Cole,  ,s';(p)(i  note  126,  at  4-5. 

■ '  There  may  also  be  a  "bunching  effect." 
The  Act  was  approved  on  October  20;  1972, 
witli  payments  retroactive  to  Januarv  1,  1972. 
See  31  U.S.C.  S  1224(b)  (Supp.  XI,  1972).  Fif- 
teen months'  entitlements  were  paid  in  four 
months,  .see  1974  Hearings,  supra  note  26,  at 
428  (Statement  of  Richard  P.  Natlian),  possi- 
Ijly  resulting  in  a  distortion  of  spending  pat- 
"erns. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  the  authority  to  require  more  detailed 
reports.  31  U.S.C.  5;  1241(a),  (b)  (Supp.  II, 
10721.  ORS  has  not  exerci.sed  that  authority 
to  require  recipient  governments  to  disclose 
wnirh  segments  of  the  community  are  re- 
cci\i'>e  the  benefits  of  their  outlays.  This 
.sf.enis  inconsistent  with  the  e.xpressed  con- 
;irt.>.  nal  desire  to  keep  an  accurate  record 
cf  liow  re\enue  sharing  funds  are  spent.  Sec 
iiotc  15  supra. 

'  Oftiee  of  Revenue  .Sharing,  Dep't  of  the 

■  rcii  iiry.  One  Year  of  Letter  Rulings  on  Gen- 
vr.l  Revenue  Sharing:  A  digest  (1974),  In 
">74  He,irings.  supra  note  26,  at  250  [herein- 
"itfr  cited  as  Letter  Rultngs|. 

For  a  complete  discus, ion  oi  ih--'  prnli- 
■eiii.  v.-e  pp.  131   ^4  infra. 


■  '■'■  The  four  sponsoring  organizations  are 
the  Center  for  Conununlty  Change,  the  Cen- 
ter for  National  Policy  Review,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund,  and  the 
National  Urban  Coalition.  The  monitoring  is 
taking  place  in  six  states,  26  cities  (ten  with 
populations  over  500,000),  and  seven  coun- 
ties. See  P.  Blair,  General  Revenue  Sharing  m 
American  Cities:  First  Impressions,  Dec,  1974 
(prepared  for  the  National  Clearinghouse  on 
Revenue  Sharing). 

"-  The  studies  use  standard  interview 
forms  and  data  analysis  outlines  developed 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Harvard -MIT 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies. 

"■See  Blair,  supra  note  141,  at  17-18.  .^ee 
iUso  p.   132  infra. 

'-'In  two  cities  transportation  projects 
included  bus  programs  for  the  elderly.  An- 
other city's  public  safety  expenses  Included 
a  program  previously  paid  for  by  Model  Cities 
grants.  Six  other  cities  provided  building, 
equipment,  or  street  improvement  projects 
for  poorer  communities.  Blair,  supra  note 
141,  at  20. 

"■-Id.  at  19. 

jw  por  an  analysis  which  predicts  the  al- 
locations to  programs  serving  the  poor  based 
on  past  levels  of  local  expenditures,  see 
Brown  &  Medofif,  supra  note  122. 

'■"  See  p.  100  su-pra. 

"•^Sec  pp.  133-34  infra. 

"'31  U.S.C.  §1242  (Supp.  II.  1972):  31 
C.F.R.  §  51.32  (1973). 

'""  42  U.S.C.  S§  2000d— 2000d-5  ( 1970) . 

•■'31  C.F.R.  §  51.32(b)(1)  (i)   (1973). 

'  -/d.at  §  51.32(b)(1)  (11). 
■Id.&t  §  51.32(b)  (1)  (ill), 
'/d.at  §  51.32(b)  (3). 

'•■•  Id.&t  §  51.32(b)  (l)(iv). 
'M.  at  §  51.32(b)(1)  (V). 

' -/d.  at  §  51.32(b)(2). 

'■/(f.at  §  51.32(b)  (l)(vl). 

''■"86  Stat.  103,  amending  42  t!  SO. 
§§  20006— 2000e-ll  (1970). 

'•"31  U.S.C.  §  1242(a)  (Supp.  II,  1972):  31 
C.F.R.  §  51.32(a)  (1973). 

1"  See  Hearings  on  Civil  Rights  Aspects  of 
Revenue  Sharing  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Civil  Rights  and  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Comm.,  93d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  37,  55  (testimony  of  Graham  Watt); 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  Dep't  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Revenue  Sharing  and  Civil  Rights,  Sept., 
1974,  at  12  (draft).  But  cf.  31  C.F.R.  §  51.32 
(a)  (1973)  (seems  to  limit  coverage  to  the 
"function"  of  the  unit  which  is  wholly  or 
partially  funded  by  revenue  sharing) . 

'■'-See  Employment  Section.  Pub.  Sector. 
Civil  Rights  Div.,  Dep't  of  Justice.  Status  of 
Cases,  June  19,  1974. 

""  See  Federal  Pi-ograms  Task  Force,  Lead- 
ership Conf.  on  Civil  Rights,  Listing  of  Law- 
suits Affecting  Reventie  Sharing  Recipients, 
1973. 

!■ '  Interview  with  David  L.  Ro=;e,  Chief.  Em- 
ploymerit  Section,  Civil  Rights  Div..  Dep't  of 
Justice  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug:.  22.   1974. 

1' •  See  p.  115  supra. 

I'"' As  of  early  1974,  41  di.scriminaiion  com- 
plaints, of  which  at  least  20  involved  employ- 
ment discrimination,  had  been  filed  with 
ORS.  1974  Hearings,  supra  note  2G,  at  52-58 
(supplementary  material  provided  by  Gra- 
ham Watt).  Watt  claimed  that  18  of  these 
(nine  involving  employment  discrimination) 
had  been  "ressolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties."  Id.  at  23.  An  examination  of  the 
supporting  material  provided  by  Watt  reveals 
that  12  of  the  18  were  "resolved  "  by  an  ORS 
llnding  of  no  discrimination  or  no  ORS  juris- 
diction. SfC  id.  at  52-56. 

'  "Complaint,  Robinson  v.  City  of  Chioa^^o 
(ORS  administrative  proceeding),  in  1974 
Hearings,  supra  note  20,  at  95.  Cj.  City  of 
Chicago,  Actual  Use  Report  for  Ja;i.  1,  1972- 
Jiuie  :}0,  1973.  in  7974  Heurinci^.  supra  ;iote 
2«,  at  113. 

•See  Whisenand.  Hoffman  k  .Scaly,  The 
Chicago  Police  Depaitment:  An  Evaluation 
of   Pc;-  uir.iel    Pi-aeii.:rs,    197?.   in    1974   Ih  ir- 


ings,  supra  noie  2t3,  ..i  279-420.  llie  team  re- 
ported no  evidence  of  intentional  discrimi- 
nation, hov.-ever.  Id.  at  299. 

'■"United  States  v.  City  of  Chicago,  Civil 
No.  73-C2080   (ED.  111.,  filed  Aug.  14,  1973). 

■  See  Robinson  v.  Schult;:.  Civil  No.  74- 
248  (D.D.C,  Order  of  April  4.  1974).  in  1974 
Hearings,  supra  note  26,  at  62,  63. 

'  31  U.S.C.  s  32421b)  (Supp.  II,  ]972l;  31 
CF.R.    ;  51.32(d)  (1973). 

"Robinson  v.  .Schultz,  Civil  No.  74-248 
(D.D.C. ,  Order  of  April  4.  1974).  in  1974 
Hearings,  supni  note  26,  at  62. 

Id.  The  court  based  this  conclusion  on 
"the  recogiiized  inherent  authority  of  agen- 
cies to  defer  payments  of  federal  financial 
assistance  pending  the  outcome  of  adminis- 
trative proceedings  pvnsuant  to  Title  VI  oi 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  .  .  ."  Id.  (Cita- 
tions omitted).  Fcr  discussions  of  Title  VI 
enforcement  proceedings,  .see  Dunn.  Til''' 
VI,  The  Guidelines  and  School  De\egreg  i- 
tion  in  the  South.  53  VA.  L.  REV.  42.  43-4! 
(1967);  Note.  School  Dcegregation  and  iiw  • 
Office  of  Education  Giiidehnes.  55  GEO.  I..  .1 
325.  348-49    (1969). 

■See  Deposition  o;  Graiiam  Watt.  R  ■bin- 
son  V,  Shultz,  Civil  No.  74-248  i  D  DC  ,  filed 
Feb.  7.  1974).  in  1<^74  Hearino<.  ,<upr,.!  nole 
2n.  at  122-25, 

'■  This  action  i.=  authorized  by  31  CF  H. 
?  51.32(f)  (1)  (h)  (1973).  See  pp.  123-25  iiiyr.- 

'■■■Sce  31   C.F.R.   51.32if )  (1)  lii  (1973)  . 

'"See  1974  Hearings,  supra  note  26.  ■ 
:)l-32  (colloquy  between  Sen.  Muskie  and 
Graham  Watt).  A  partial  chronology  of  the 
Chicago  proceedings  i.s  fcjund  in  id.  at  M- 
36,  Motions  and  briefs  tiled  by  plaintifls  are 
m  id.  at  91-118. 

■■United  States  v.  City  ol  Chicago.  r-\  ! 
No.  73-C2080  (ED.  111..  Order  of  Nov.  7.  1974  1 
•Robinson  v.  Schultz.  Civil  No.  74  2-8 
(D.D.C.  Order  of  Dec.  18.  1974)  The  court. 
indicated  that  payments  would  not  be  re- 
.snmed  until  Chicago  was  in  compliance  wi'h 
the  Act's  nondiscrimination  requiremeii'- 
and  that  ORS  would  be  required  to  monitor 
acttial  compliance  by  Chicago  after  pay- 
ments were  resumed. 

'-'Letter  from  Buster  Soares  fc  Octavii 
Catlett  to  William  Simon.  July  15.  1974. 

'■>  See  Lige  v.  Town  of  Montclair.  No- 
EG13RM-6282.  EG13RM-6883  (Div.  of  Civil 
Rights,  N.J.  Dep't  of  Law  and  Pub.  Safetv, 
June  17.  1974)  (adoption  of  hearing  examin- 
er's report).  The  order  enjoined  the  use  .  f 
the  present  viittcn  entrance  and  promotion 
examinations,  reqvtired  the  devising  of  non- 
discriminatory standards  for  hiring  ano 
promntloit,  specified  interim  hiring  rati'. 
and  required  future  reporting. 

-The  settlernent  ■i-.as  negotiated  and  d-- 
scribed  in  a  .series  of  letters  between  Ma' or 
Bonastia  of  Montclair  .ind  Graham  Watt  of 
ORS  dated  An".  6.  Art.  20.  Sept.  20.  Oc>  4 
Oct.  7,  Oil  8  Oft.  lI,  Or-T.  21,  and  Nov.  I J 
1974. 

■  Letter  fioni  the  I,aw;,er'.'-  C'lmmriee  for 
Ci\  il  Rights  Under  Lav  lo  O/ahani  Wm. 
Dec.  5.  1974. 

Interview  wiUi  Rolx-n  Murphy.  Compli- 
ance   Manager.    OR.S.    in    Wa.^hington,    D.C  . 
Aui,'.  20.    1974    ]h"rei'ir;f»rr  ciied  as  Murphy 
interview  I, 
Id. 

"  See  Oifi.  e  oi  R(-  enuc  Sharjiig:,  Dep't  of 
the  Trcaourv,  General  Rc-.enne  Shariuii  and 
Civil  Rights  (1974). 

■  Sec  Blair,  supra  note  141,  at  14-15.  One 
poll  of  local  officials  Indicates  that  78  per- 
cent have  received  no  communication  from 
state  or  federal  officials  on  civil  rights  en- 
forcement in  the  revenue  sharing  program. 
See  Institute  for  Social  Research,  Univ.  of 
Mich.,  Univariate  Marginal  Runs  for  the 
Revenue   Sharing   Survey,   Nov.   6,   1974. 

'•See  1974  Hearings,  supra  note  26,  at 
52-58  (supplementary  material  provided  by 
Graham  Woti). 

•Cain    v.    CiMOf  iiita     Pan~h    Polite    Jury 
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(OiTi''e   pf   Revenue   Sharing,    filed    April    30, 
:'.i74).  In  1'j74  Hearings,  supra  note  26,  at  67. 
l'-71  fleanng!<.  swtra  note  26,  at  76. 
1(1.  at  70-71. 

'Id.  at  76-77, 

'•.'A  use.  5  l:;42ia>  iS'.ipp.  II,  19721;  31 
CPR.  5  51.32(b>  (1973)  If  the  allegations 
ii:  Oifj.hua  Parish  are  true,  the  expenditures 
violate  at  lea.st  two  regulations.  31  C.F.R- 
;  ■  ol.32i  b)  ( 1  Mil  (denial  of  service),  and 
51  32ib)  (3)  (Site  selection  havinc  the  effect 
(t  ex-laslon  from  or  denial  of  benefits ) 
('  '73). 

'  437  P.  2d  1286  (5th  Cir.  1971  ),  ofTd.  461 
F  2d  1171  (5th  Cir.  1972)  (en  banc).  In 
lljwi':i7is.  plaintilTs  e.stablibhed  by  statistical 
evidence  that  the  city  government  had  se- 
verely di.s  riminat^Jd  be'.',.ecn  racial  croups 
111  the  provision  of  muiiicipnl  services  The 
c<jurt  ruled  that,  once  a  stati'-tlcal  pattern 
of  raci:il  inequalitv  had  been  established,  a 
fiiowing  of  speclac  intent  to  discriniinnte 
v.a.i  no:  necCiSarv  to  estnf3U-,h  a  constitu- 
tional violation.  4;i7  F.  L'd  at  1291-92:  cf. 
Xor.valk  CORE  v.  Norwalk  Redevelopment 
Agency,  3ti5  F  2cl  'J20  (2d  Cir.  1963).  The 
town  was  ordered  to  apply  all  available 
iand<;.  including  revenue  sharing  funds,  to 
redress  the  r.icial  inequities  In  its  municipal 
facilities.  Hawkins  v.  Town  of  Shaw,  Civil 
No.  DC -6737  (ND.  Miss.  July  2.  197i).  at 
B'j.  on  remand  from  437  F.  2d  1286.  Sec  alsc 
Geor:^eiou-n  Taxpayers  Assn  v.  City  of  San- 
ford.  Civil  No.  70-172-ORL-ClV  (M  D.  Fla 
Jan.  11.  1974).  Harris  v.  Town  oi  Itta  Bena. 
Civil  Nu  GC67-56-S  (X.D.  Mi.ss.  Oct.  3.  1973). 
C;  31  C.FR.  .S  51.32(b)  i4)  (1973)  (allows 
xi.se  of  revenue  sharing;  funds  to  redress  Im- 
balance of  ser-. icr^  cr  eilccis  cf  past  dis- 
crimination). 

The  Hawkins  holdiuR  mny  be  limited.  ho-.v- 
c'.sr.  by  San  Antonio  Indep.  School  Dist.  v, 
Rodriguez.  411  U.S  1  ( 1973) .  There,  plaintiffs 
attaiked  the  linauciug  of  public  schools, 
ciaimuig  that  the  great  variations  in  overall 
per  pupil  educational  expenditures  among 
Texas  school  district.s  violated  the  etjual  pro- 
tection clause.  The  Cotct  held,  inter  alia, 
tliat  the  plalutl.Ts  failed  to  establish  discrim- 
ination a'^ainst  an  identifiable  suspect  class 
of  poor  people  because  there  was  no  showing 
that  the  poorest  families  resided  in  the 
■  poorest  ■  districts.  Jd.  at  22-23.  The  Court 
.^liO  distinguished  prior  wca'th-related  ca.ses 
tiv  characterizing  them  as  Involving  an  •abso- 
lute deprivation  of  a  meaningful  opportunity 
>'-•>  enjoy  |a)  benefit.'  id.  at  20-22,  and  em- 
phasized that,  ■  at  least  where  wealth  is  in- 
volved the  Equ-1  Protection  clause  does  not 
re  luire  ab-oUne  equality  or  precl=ely  equal 
aavanta-es.  '  Id.  at  24.  ihus.  v.here  the  in- 
equality in  services  provided  by  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  IS  not  clearly  along  racial  lines  (or. 
moie  broadly,  does  not  affect  fundamental 
rights  or  suspect  cla.ssifica lions.  3ce  generally 
Deielopvtenti  ui  tlie  Law — Equal  Protection, 
82  Harv.  L  Rev.  1065  (  1969)  i  and  is  rationally 
related  to  legitimate  state  imere.sts,  it  ■- 
likely  to  pass  constitutional  mtisfer. 

31  CF  R.  -  51  32i.-k)   (1973). 

See  31  C.F.R.  ;  51.32(h)   (1973). 
■  See,  eg  .  San  Antonio  Indep.  School  Dl.';t. 
V  Rodriguez.  4 1 1  VS.  1.55  (1973). 

■  On  the  receipt  of  a  complaint  of  di;- 
c'.imination,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  may  initiate  an  investigation 
Into  the  complaint's  validity.  31  C.F.R.  5  51  32 
(d).  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
rcLipient  government  has  failed  to  comply 
'■•ith  the  regulations,  he  mu.rt  so  notifv  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  recipient  jurls- 
dirti(  n  and  the  governor  of  the  state  In 
whi.  h  the  Jurisdiction  is  located,  and  he  must 
request  the  governor  to  secure  compliance. 
Id  at  5  51.321  f)  (1).  If.  within  60  days,  the 
governor  refu.se->  or  fails  to  secure  compliance 
::--■  Secretary  is  authorii:ed  '  either  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  .-Vti^irney  General  with  a 
recommendation  for  the  ins'.iiutlon  of  a  c:vU 
action  or  to  institute  termination  proceed- 
ings. Id.  at  i  51.32(f>  (1).  The  Secre:.ir>  must 


then  make  additional  efforts  within  a  ten- 
day  period  to  secure  voluntary  compliance. 
Id.  at  5  51.32(f)(2).  If  he  determines  that 
voluntary  compliance  cannot  be  achieved,  a 
hearing  is  held  to  formally  determine  non- 
compliance. Id.  at  J  51.321 1 )  (3)  (ii).  In  gen- 
eral. 10  to  20  weeks  will  pass  between  initia- 
tion of  the  hearing  process  and  final  termina- 
tion. See  1974  Hearings,  supra  note  23,  at  36- 
37.  Finally,  the  Secretary  must  hie  a  written 
report  with  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees an-1  wait  30  days  before  terminating 
payments.  31  C.F.R.  5  5i.32(i)  \3)  (iv)  (l(»'.3). 
See  pp.  120-21  supra. 
■  31  C.F.R.  ii  51.32(f)  (  1)  (Ia73). 
-••31  CF.R.  S  51.32(d)    (1973). 

-  For  example,  uncier  Title  'VI  of  ihe  Civil 
nights  Act  oi  ltf64.  42  U.S.C.  >?  2iJ0d  2<»00d';'j 
(1970). 

-  •  See  p.  121  supio. 

-  '  Cf.  Robinion  v.  Schiilty'.  civil  No.  74  J48 
tO.D.C,  Order  of  April  4.  1974).  In  lil7-l  Head- 
ings, supra  note  20.  at  62.  But  cj.  28  C.F  R. 
■:  60  3  (1973). 

-  See  Opposition  of  Defendant-s  to  Plain- 
till 's  Motion  lor  Temporary  Escrow  of  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Payments  to  Chicago  and  Re- 
newed Motion  f  >r  Enery  of  Order  Requiring 
Defendants  ta  Promult,ate  Regulaiious  Pro- 
vidi.ig  for  Deferral,  at  6,  Fiobinson  v.  Schultz, 
CiMi  No.  74-218  iD.DC,  hied  Feb.  7,  1974). 

-Interview  with  James  Purieli,  Direcior 
of  Onice  of  Management  and  Budget  Revenue 
Sharing  Ta-:k  Force,  iii  Washington,  DC, 
Dec.  13.  1974;  Council  of  State  Governmeiiis, 
E.irly  Warning  Radar  Rep.,  Dec.  26,  1974.  at 
2  (describing  White  House  recommendations 
fcr  e-*tension  of  General  Revenue  .Sh.aring). 

-  -  See  1974  Healings,  supra  note  26.  at  7 
(colloquy  between  Sen.  Muskie  and  Treasury 
Scc'y  Simon) . 

-  See  id.  at  12  (itatement  of  Gral.ain 
Watt). 

'See  29  C.F.R.  5 J  1602  30-32  1973).  Gov- 
cr'iments  witii  I'-ss  than  100  employees  must 
fill  out  the  forms  and  keep  them  on  file  lo- 
r.-iUy  but  need  not  submit  them  to  tlie  EEOC 
Id.  at  i  1602.32(31. 

-  See  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Fair  Em- 
plovment  Practices  Manual  4-11:  417-426b 
11974). 

"  See  National  Revenue  Shai-lng  Monit-or- 
ing  Project.  Analyses  of  EE04  Forms  for  10 
Local  Government  Monitoring  Sites  and  »ha 
State  of  Texas,  Oct.  1974. 

-■-'EEOC  and  ORS  have  .-.^'rced  to  a  regular 
e\:hange  of  information  on  pending  cases. 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  Between  the  Of- 
fice of  Revenue  Sharin'^  and  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunitv  ComniL=.-iun.  Oct.  11, 
1974, 

-  C/.  note  194  .-iupra. 

-'31    C.F.R.    5  51.32(b)(4)     (1973). 

-  "  Cf.  Adims  V,  Richardson.  356  P.  Supp  92 
iD.D.C).  affd.  480  F2d  1159  (DC  Cir  1973) 
(en  banc).  In  Adaw.i.  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  was  found  to 
have  fi.lled  to  carry  out  its  statutory  duty  of 
taking  remedial  action  leading  to  fund  termi- 
nation against  a  number  of  public  school  sys- 
tems that  had  been  demonstrated  to  be  in 
noncompliance  with  tlie  antldijcrlmination 
requirements  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  The  Court  of  .appeals  held  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  .^ct  wa^s  Ktn*^utorily 
mandated  and  not  a  matter  of  agency  discre- 
t!-!i.  480  F.2d  nt  1162  63.  and  affirmed  the 
dl.rrlct  court's  order  that  HEW  begin  termi- 
nation proceedings  and  report  regularly  on 
the  progress  of  Its  actions.  Id.  at  1166. 

-"•"  Address  by  Pre? Ident  Nixon,  .•iiipro  note 
2.  at  144. 

-  ■  See  p.  96  svpra. 

■  See  Bla.lr,  supra  note  141.  i.t  4-18. 
■  '  See  General  .\cco'jnting  Otfice,  Report  to 
t'.ie  Congrc'is  on  Revenue  Sharing  24  25 
(1974) :  1974  Hraringa,  supra  note  26.  at  605 
(stitemeut  cf  comptroller  General  Staats); 
.Staff  of  the  Subconim.  on  IntergovernmciUal 
Reiations,   5;cnpte  Con-m,   on   Gov't   Opera- 


tions, 93d  Cong,.  2d  Sess..  Hov,-  45  Selected 
Jurisdictions  View  Revenue  Sharing  1(  1974) 
I  hereinafter  cited  as  Senate  Staff  Survey]. 
Almost  te:i  percent  of  the  self-audits  sub- 
mitted to  ORS  last  year  by  local  governments 
revealed  viol.itions  of  local  procedures,  sug- 
gesting that  an  even  higher  percentage  of 
violations  goes  undetecte.1.  ^iui•phy  inter- 
view, fupra  note  184.  In  the  ca.>e  of  Torring- 
ton,  Coni-.ecticut,  after  the  mayor  decided  on 
his  own,  wltlioiit  the  hearings  and  city  coun- 
cil action  required  by  loj.tl  law,  where  he 
wanted  the  n.oney  to  go,  OHS  required  the 
city  to  go  back  througii  tiie  regular  appro- 
pri'.tion;.  process.  Id. 

-  Pat  Sohartc,  Monitoring  ReporUs  (pre- 
p.-vrcd  for  the  National  Revenue  Sharing 
Monitoring  Project).  Sinuliir  events  have 
b'-en  recorded  in  Bennington.  Vt..  Charleston, 
S.C  ,  Houston.  Tcxivs.  and  'i'psilanti,  Mich.. 
N:itio:ial  Clearinghouse  on  Revenue  Sharing, 
Clearinr:house.  July  Aug..  1974.  and  in  Cleve- 
1  md.  Ohio.  S.  Wiiliams,  The  Best  Kept  Secret 
in  CIe\ eland,  1974  (Summary  of  Cleveland 
General  Revenue  Sliaring  Monitoring  Proj- 
ect ) .  One  ol  the  few  Jurisdictions  where  posi- 
tive results  were  reported  was  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  where  loc.il  o.Ticials  themselves  took  the 
initiative  lo  promote  citizen  Input  and  par- 
li'-lpation.  Sec  1974  Hearings,  supra  note  26. 
at  556-61.  Perhaps  a.-,  a  result.  Kansas  City's 
revenue  sharing  allocations  v  ere  sharply  at 
odds  with  the  national  norm  lor  localitie.s. 
See  p.  115  .fuprn.  Nine  percent  of  the  city's 
funds  were  spent  on  public  -s.ifety.  33  perceni. 
on  "neighborhood  conservation,  recreation, 
lioalth.  and  envir-^nmenf;  1:J  percent  for 
.social  services  for  the  poor  and  elderly,  30 
percent  for  streets  and  transportation:  6  per- 
cent on  economic  dcveiopmeut.  .S'-r  3971 
ilrarina-i    r.vpra  no^e  26,  at  557 

--■  See  Blair,  supra  note  141    at  1 1 
-■  'See  note  138  supra. 

-  See  Letter  Ruling-,  svpra  note  139,  at 
266-67  (allows  publication  in  Icfal  notices 
section  of  local  paper). 

-  '  ORS  has  recently  published  a  citizen's 
informatioin  pamphlcr.  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharin-.  Dep't  of  "the  Treasury.  Getting  In- 
volved: 'Your  C  ulde  to  General  Revenue 
Sharing  (1974) . 

-  Murphy  interview,  .siiprn  note  184.  Simi- 
lar action  has  not  been  taken  where  the  in- 
dication of  failure  to  publish  comes  from  lo- 
cal audits  or  from  complaints  submitted  by 
the  public,  ostensibly  becau,-e  such  ca^ea 
would  require  follow-up  checking  for  which 
OR.S  lacks  adecjiiate  resources  Id. 

--'About  one-third  of  the  approximately  :io 
local  sites  covered  in  depth  by  the  National 
Revenue  Sharing  Monitoring  Project  reported 
the  formation  of  citizens'  advisory  boards  to 
develop  revenue  sharing  allocation  plans.  S>-c 
Blair,  supra  note  141.  at  4. 

--'See  1974  lleurings,  supra  note  26.  at  557. 
see  al>o  no'e  220  .supra  Succe.'-sftil  citizen  in- 
volvement was  also  reported  in  Los  .Angeles. 
where  the  city  and  the  county  set  up  an 
area-wide  couni-ii  with  authority  to  decide 
the  distribution  of  a  quarter  of  the  com- 
i)ined  revenue  sharing  allotments.  C  Beltran, 
Monitoring  Reports  (prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Reienue  Sharing  Moniioring  Project). 

-' Blair.  ,«»,i)ri(  note  141.  at  5-6. 

- -'  Id 

-  Id.  at  5. 
-■■Id.  at  4. 
■^Id.  at  5. 

-  Telephone  interview  with  Georue  Minor, 
legislative  A.s.sistant  to  Rep.  Parren  Mitchell, 
Aug.  19,  1974. 

-  '  See  p.  129  supra. 

-■Interview  with  Robert  Coaid,  Executive 
Director,  Action  for  Boston  Community  De- 
velopmeiu.  in  Ne«-  Haven,  Conn.,  April  6, 
1974. 

=  M.  Whitehead  <*c  Z.  Loewe,  Monitoring 
Reports  (prepared  for  the  National  Revenue 
Sharing  Monitoring  Project).  See  also  Blair, 
ii'l^ra  note  141,  at  4. 

Reported  vt    Wlugspread  Coiif.  of  Natl 
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Rivi-r.r.e  Shavinu   Monitoring   Project   Monl- 
,,.1-,.    in   Racine.   Wis.,   July  26-27,    1974,   See 
a.'iicrrJi.y  Johnson  Foundation,  Citizen  Par- 
ricipation  and  General  Revenue  Sharing,  Nov. 
i;.i7l  (first  dralt.  Racine.  Wis.). 
-  Blair,  supra  note  141,  at  5,  6. 
?9  U.S.C.A   S  814   (1974). 
SlC  p.  96  supra. 

Ottice  of  the  Comptroller  Geii"n.l.  Reve- 
1  r,f  Sharing:  Its  Use  by  and  Irnp.ut  on  Lo- 
cal Governments  30   (1974). 

Id.  at  29.  Sec  also  1974  Ilearinys.  supra 
iioie  23,  at  605  07  (statement  of  Comptroller 
General  Staats):  id.  at  495  'statement  of  Joe 
li.iu  Easely).  Fund  shifting  is  most  easily 
atrompli-shed  in  large  Juri.-dictions  whose 
revemie  sharing  entitlement , is  small  io  com- 
parison to  the  total  budget:  they  can  "tuck 
tiieir  revenue  .sliaring  grant  into  an  existing 
fNpcnrilture  program  that  meets  various  re- 
.^trictions  and  use  the  freed  resources  pretty 
much  as  they  .sec  ii;  .  .  ."  Reischauer,  supra 
note  24,  at  66. 

Caputo  ^-  Cole.  >  II pro  note  126.  at  16-7. 
See  uI<o  Senate  Siafl  Snrvt-y.  >:iipra  note  219, 
at  1. 

-  ■  Sec  p.  96  supra.  However,  several  mem- 
bers of  Congress  believed  tax  relief  to  be  a 
desirable  result  of  revenue  sharing  even 
though  ii  was  not  listed  as  an  allowable  di- 
rect u.se.  See.  e.g..  Subcomm.  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  House  Comm.  on  Gov't  Op- 
erations. 93d  Cong..  2d  Sess..  Replies  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  a  Questionnaire  on  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sliaring  13  ( 1974) . 

-1974  Hearinps.  supra  note  26.  at  425 
(Statement  of  Ricliard  P.  Nailnia) . 

'  D.  Caputo  <>c  R.  Cole.  The  Initial  Impact 
of  Revenue  Sharing  on  the  Spending  Pat- 
terns of  American  Ciiie  ■.  I<i73.  at  33.  Sec  p. 
117  supra. 

■'Sec  Stolz.  SI' pre  lU'ic  2.  u'  hV  71.  Sec  also 
note  244  supra. 

See  Comment.  7'/(c  Ktr-  u  ue  Sharing  Act 
of  1972:  Untied  tiud  Unirnccahla  Dollars  from 
\i'asliinpion.  10  HARV.  J.  LEGIS.  276  (1973). 
■■■Sec.  e.g.  118  CONG.  REC.  22.058-59 
(1972)  (coUoqin  between  Fleps.  Mills  and 
Denholm):  id.  at  22.059  (collcxjuy  between 
Reps.  Mills  and  Randall):  id.  at  29.766-69 
(Sen.  Humpnrev's  withdrawal  of  malnte- 
nance-ol-tax-etfort  provision  after  receiving 
assurances  from  Sen.  Long  tiiat  evce.-sive  use 
of  funds  for  tax  reductions  would  subject  the 
program  to  further  con?iessional  scrtitiny). 
The  latter  pa.ssage  may  indicate  that  while 
Congress  was  content  to  see  some  fund  shift- 
ing (or  did  not  know  iiow  to  prevent  it  short 
of  writing  very  restrictive  provisions),  it  in- 
tended the  priority  categories  to  have  .some 
.-ubsanlive  effect  on  the  w.iy  funds  were 
.-pciii. 

•  :356  F.  Supp.   291    (  N  D.  Ga.   1973). 
■    Id.  at  29'2-93. 

Id.  at  299  301.  The  court  ob.scrved  that 
its  finding  was  strengthened  by  the  improb- 
ability that  Congress  Intended  all  of  the 
other  conditions  placed  upon  reventie  shar- 
ing expenditures  "likewise  |to)  become 
meaningless"  and  rejected  defendant's  claim 
that  the  priority  expenditure  provision  "has 
no  effect  becau.-^e  it  is  so  difficult  to  enforce." 
Id.  at  301. 

Even  the  court  in  .i/o-^'-c??  recognized 
that  ■•problems  of  proof  will  undoubtedly 
arise"  when  'funds  will  be  commingled  in 
fact  vvitli  other  local  funds,  even  if  the  books 
of  account  are  kept  separately."  Id.  at  302. 

•  '  Sec.  e.g..  Mayor  Thomas  Bradley,  City  of 
Los  .'\ngeles.  Budget  Message,  1974. 

This  approach  has  been  formally  pro- 
posed to  the  Piesident  by  the  OMB  for  inclu- 
sion ill  the  general  revenue  sharing  renewal 
package  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
early  1975.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Memorandum,  General  Revenue  Sharing  Re- 
newal :  Issues  and  Options,  Interim  Report  to 
the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Steering  Group, 
fHt.  29.  1974. 

It  could  be  argued,  on   the  other  hand. 


that  giving  general  revenue  sharing  budfLl- 
wide  application  might  have  the  advantage 
of  extending  the  program's  civil  rights  re- 
quirements to  all  programs  and  activities  of 
a  recipient  government.  The  statute,  31 
U.S.C.  §1242  (Supp.  II,  1972),  and  regula- 
tions, 31  C.F.R.  §51.32  (1973),  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  any  "program  or  activity  "  re- 
ceiving revenue  sharing  funds,  and  a  juris- 
diction's whole  budget  could  be  seen  a.=;  a 
funded  •'activity,"  It  Is  doubtful,  however. 
that  ORS,  given  Its  restrictive  compiiaiue 
stance,  would  accept  this  approach.  I:  v.ould 
prob.ably  argtie  that,  although  all  bf,d<:ct 
items  are  eligible  to  receive  the  fund.s.  civil 
rights  coverage  extends  only  to  those  pro- 
grams acttially  selected  as  recipients.  C/.  no'e 
101  supra. 
■-See  Malek  Memorandum,  su.ora  note  r.5. 
-■-Seej  e.g.,  letters  from  Harold  Fleming, 
Chairman,  Fed.  Programs  Task  Force  of  the 
Leadership  Conf.  on  Civil  Rights:  Ann  Scott. 
Vice  Pres.  for  Legls.,  National  Organization 
for  Women;  Alice  Kinkead,  Human  Resotirces 
Staff  Coordinator,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  the  U.S.;  and  Kenneth  Colbixrn,  Deputy 
Dir.  of  Research  Joint  Center  for  Pol.  Studies. 
to  James  Purcell,  Chairman,  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Working  Group,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Oct.  1,  1974. 

-'"Interview  with  Joseph  Matyi.  Mam  ;,e- 
ment  Analyst,  Dep't  of  the  Treasury,  atid 
Stephen  Basheln  and  Jerry  Jones  of  the 
OMB/Treasury  Revenue  Sharing  Review 
Group,  In  Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  19.  1974. 

-•"  One  Indication  that  Improved  civil  riglits 
requirements  may  not  be  well  received  by 
President  Ford  Is  the  absence  of  any  affirma- 
tive response  from  the  White  House  to  for- 
mal proposals  on  revenue  sharing  civil  rights 
requirements  submitted  by  the  congressional 
Black  Caucus  to  the  President  at  their  meet- 
ing of  Aug.  21,  1974.  See  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  Summation  of  Position  Statements 
Presented  to  President  Ford,  Atig.  21,  1974. 

-' '  In  addition  to  Its  limited  proposal  on 
deferral  of  payments,  see  p.  125  supra,  the 
task  force  recommended  that  all  local  recipi- 
ent governments  provide  for  some  public  in- 
put into  local  fund-use  decisions  btit  left 
the  extent  and  form  of  this  input  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  local  officials.  It  al.so  proposed 
eliminating  the  priority  expense  categories. 
making  it  more  difficult  for  communiiy 
groups  to  seek  targeting  of  funds  to  so(  ial 
.cervices.  The  145  percent  ceiling  was  not 
eliminated,  but  It  was  raised  to  175  percent, 
although  very  gradually,  at  Increment.s  oi 
only  live  percent  per  year.  The  task  force  did 
make  one  recommendation  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  poor,  however.  It  called  for 
the  elimination  of  the  antimatching  provi- 
sion, which  had  been  misinterpreted  as  totally 
precluding  expenditure  of  revenue  sliaring 
funds  on  federally  assisted  social  services 
progi-anis.  See  Council  of  State  Government.;. 
Fariv  Warning  Radar  Report,  Dec.  26.  !!'7-i: 
N.Y.  Times,  Jan.  1,  1975,  at  20,  col.  1. 


OVERSIGHT  OF  FEDER.M.  RE- 
SERVE'S CONDUCT  OF  MONE- 
TARY POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on 
March  24,  the  House  of  Representatives 
agreed  by  a  vote  of  335  to  46  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  133  referring  to 
the  conduct  of  monetary  policy.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  this  resolution  last 
week.  This  resolution  will  allow  Congress 
through  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Banking  to  oversee  the  Federal 
Reserve's  conduct  of  monetary  policy 
sy-stemmatically  and  in  a  mesningftil 
way. 

In  specific,  beginning  after  April  l, 
pursuant  to  near-  and  long-term  guide- 
lines .set  forth  in  the  resoliitioii,  the  Fed- 


eral Rt'sei'Vf  wiW  toiisult  with  the  ttjiii- 
mittees  at  semiannual  hearings  on  "ob- 
jectives and  plans  with  respect  to  the 
ranges  of  growtli  or  dimitiution  of  mone- 
tary and  credit  agmegates  in  the  upcom- 
ing 12  montli;^."  Finm  now  on.  the  Fed- 
cial  Re.servc  will  liave  lo  IdiiiiuJate  ob- 
jf^ciives  and  flans  for  the  i:i  nioiilhs  uj)- 
carning  wliii  lesi^ect  to  ihe  growth  or 
dunir.u'ioi-i  ui  the  money  supply  and 
oi;-ier  irioiic'L.iiy  a:;d  credit  acpregates. 
and  ciiiicti.ss  and  rii.sclose  tlie.se  objectives 
aiid  plans  in  the  context  ol  meaningful 
and  operational  numerical  range:-.  Such 
information  will  pi'ove  of  enoimous  benc- 
nt  to  economic  fieci'-:.'':-.mt.king  by  busi- 
nc'T,  1.1  bor.  and  hcu.'^i.'holds  and  .siiotild 
also  help  tlie  administration  and  Con- 
press  in  fornralaiing  fisc.il  and  ctb.ei"  eco- 
ncnic  politics. 

Lee  M.  Cohn.  Wa-hin;-ton  Star  slaif 
writer,  presents  an  excellent  summary 
01  tlie  purposes  and  significance  of  the 
ie;.o]tition  in  the  Wa.shio.gton  Stai'. 
March  24.  I  a.*-^!:  unanimous  consent  th;.t 
the  article  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  bein-d  no  objection,  the  arti<  le 
Wiis  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Recch  u. 
as  follows: 

I  From   the  WasliioLiton  S'.ar.  Mar.  Ui.    l'-'7''| 

Cw.Ni:t^'  ssi./.N.\L  Challi  .nce  .Sflks  To  Rf'.si! '.  t; 

Moiv'E r.^K Y    Pi  .\N NIN<; 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn  i 
I'he  tone  of  the  challenge  i-  so  niod  ai.d 
the  meaning  of  the  policy  directive  is  -o 
murky  tliat  Frd-watciiers  are  teniuted  ,o 
reach  a  snap  j-.idgment — wiiv  old  Ai'lr;;- 
Burns  has  foxed  his  foes  again. 

But  the  obscure  congressional  resolu'Liou 
;  '  ttially  could  drag  Burns,  the  Olympuin 
chp.irman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  dosv.i 
from  tlie  mountain  top.  It  could  force  him 
to  share  his  powers  witii  Congress,  comjiel 
him  to  push  liarder  to  Ijriost  the  economy 

While  heavy  bronze  doors  and  a  force  of 
guards  still  protect  the  Federal  Reserve  from 
mob  pressure,  in  the  tradition  of  ceiitr.il 
Ijiniks,  its  iiisuladon  fro.ii  the  pre.s.sures  .if 
|io!itic.T  could  erode. 

The  resolution.  ad.i:);ed  Thiir.-.day  by  t)ie 
Senate  and  scheduled  t-j  clear  the  H00-.0 
today,  seem.s  feeb'e.  Ii  declares  "the  .sen-o 
of  CoiiL'ress"  that  tlie  Federal  Reserve  .should 
•pursue  policie.-  i.i  the  first  half  of  1975  .-c» 
a';  to  oncouriij.;e  h^vver  long-i<>rm  interest 
rates  and  expan-ion  in  the  monrary  and 
credit  aggi-ecaies  appropriate  to  lacilita'd.)  t; 
pi-onipt  economic  recovery." 

Burns,  who  h.is  slated  the  same  vague  ob- 
jectives many  times,  might  have  written  this 
c!ause  himself  •'We've  been  trying  lo  do 
that,  so  there's  no  problem  there."  a  Fedtr.tl 
Res.^rve  .sotirce  says. 

The  resolution  gofs  on  to  tell  the  Fed'-r.il 
Reserve  to  "consult  with  Congress  al  semi- 
annual hearin.us  (about  its)  objectives  aod 
plans  with  respect  to  the  ranges  of  trov\  ■  ii 
or  diminuiioii  of  moiieiary  an<l  crdit  h;^- 
grejutes  in  the  upcoming  12  moinhs  " 

Burns  enjoys  contiressional  hearing.s.  at 
which  he  preaches  like  an  Old  Tesfameo; 
prophet.  One  of  Washington's  most,  skilled 
lobbyists,  he  seldom  misses  a  chance  to  con- 
sult  with   Congress,   publicly   and   pvlvaiel\. 

Indeed,  though  Burns  opno.sed  the  resolu- 
tion, an  associate  says  he  now  sees  it  as  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  "edticaiing  those 
people  and  shooting  down  some  of  these 
theories  "  Burns'  congressional  critics  are 
"aggressive  now.  but  they  may  be  more 
constructive  later  on."  according  to  the 
;-- -O'^iafe. 

.■\side  II- mi  the  watery  language,  the  direc- 
tive is  In  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Hou.se 
and  Senate,  whicli  has  no  lecal  force,  ratiier 
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than  a.  bincilng  p'.ibllc  \i\w.  On  tlie  surfuoc.  1; 
Is  hard  to  see  how  Buriia  can  be  hurt. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman.  the  popuU.st  DeiViO- 
crat  from  Texas,  dismisses  the  resolution  as 
•but  a  tiny  .<;tep  .  .  .  beca\ise  It  leaves  It  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  decide  whether  to 
follow  what  amounts  to  a  suggestion  by 
Conj^ress." 

"Nothing  in  it  requires  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  depart  from  whatever  cout.se  of  ac- 
ii(j!i  It  has  determined  it  will  follow,  whether 
Congress  likes  it  or  not."  >ays  Rep.  Leonor  K. 
SulUv.in,  D-Mo  ,  another  tenacious  critic  of 
B<irns. 

Some  defenders  of  the  Federal  Reserve  al.so 
hoot  at  the  resolution. 

Rep.  BUI  Frenzel.  R-Minn..  calls  it  •frivo- 
lous, hut  thankfully  toothless." 

•It  Id  jiLst  a  stimip  speech  by  the  Con- 
gre>j  ...  to  divert  public  iitteutlon  from 
t.ur  fiscal  e.\tr:tvagauce.'"  says  Rep.  Albert  W. 
Johnson,  R-Pa. 

S.ill,  Burns  is  worried  and  his  challengers 
are  claiming  a  great  \ictory.  They  predict 
that  the  mukers  of  monetary  policy,  which 
!-■<  .so  crucial  to  tlie  economy's  performance, 
i:om  now  on  •.vill  be  accountable  to  the  pub- 
lic through  Congress,  Uuteaci  of  operating  in 
;i'.i  ivory  toi\er. 

ben.  Htibert  H  H'.imphrey.  D-Mlnn.,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  savs 
be  is  •■weary  of  hearing  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  so  s  mitized  over  there  that  they  cant 
be  touched  by  liuruan  hand  or  human  mind." 
Hiimpiirey.  a  co-sponsor  of  tlie  resolution. 
c'cilc.res  that  'they've  got  to  s^' '  down  here 
V.  iih  tlie  rest  of  uk  sinners,  they^ve  got  to 
get  with  the  lolks." 

Tl-.e  Ifaditig  spoiisor.s  of  the  resolution  are 
t.io  scrappy  Democrats  from  Wisconsin,  Rep. 
Henry  S.  Reuss  and  Sen.  William  Proxmire. 
who  I'.iis  year  took  over  the  chauiuaMships 
of  the  Hmise  and  -Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tees, ihey  promptly  used  their  new  power 
to  blow  auay  the  mystique  thai,  has  made 
Burns  and  the  Ft-der.-.I  Reserve  almost  iii- 
'.  iiliierable. 

Reiiss  st.^rted  uah  n  bill,  ostensibly  le- 
t-.'ily  buiduif.',  that  would  have  ordered  the 
Ftaeral  Re:~erve  to  e.xpand  tiie  money  supply 
a:  ail  annual  rate  of  at  least  6  percent  and 
aUucate  credit  to  -national  priority  uses.^^ 
He  backed  down  to  tJie  •'sense  of  Congress" 
resolution  with  its  expression  of  vague  ob- 
jectives aiid  dropped  the  credit  allocation 
legislation,  leading  many  of  the  ceniral 
b.ink's  friends  and  foes  to  conclude  that 
Cams  had  repulsed  the  a.ssault. 

"Absolute  nonsense, '•  Reuss  retorts.  Noting 
tha*^  Burns  fought  hard  against  the  resolu- 
tion as  well  as  the  bill.  Reuss  snys  this  shows 
the  mea-sure  has  real  clout. 

If  Burns  now  wants  to  shift  his  grour.d 
and  claim  that  the  resolution  is  insignif- 
icant, that's  his  privilege,  Reuss  savs,  quot- 
ing novell.-t  Henry  Fielding:  "He  .  '.  .  would 
have  ravished  her  if  .-he  had  not,  bv  a  timelr 
compliance,  prevented  him." 

Burns  is  willing  to  listen  to  advice  from 
Congress  but  Intends  to  pursue  whatever 
policies  he  believes  are  right.  Without  in- 
tei'.dlng  to  seem  belligerent,  he  takes  the 
position  that  the  resolution  has  not  and 
vill  not  influence  the  policies  of  the  pres- 
ent Federal  Reserve  Board.  Recording  to 
r?'-=(:)ciates. 

Then  wlty  did  he  oppose  the  resolution? 
Burns  is  concerned  by  th.e  "remote  po.=  - 
sihUiiy  that  down  the  road  we  could  see 
a  timid  Federal  Reserve  Board,  wanting  to 
i)f>  loved,  to  avoid  controversy  and  to  live 
t.;'.:ietly.  and  they  cou'.d  'oc  hifluenced."  an 
.:~-  'iciate  says. 

Although  Burns  is  said  to  consider  the 
resolution  not  legally  binding.  Reuss  con- 
ifi.ds  that  it  has  all  the  force  of  a  statute 
in  the  special  case  of  the  Federal  Re.'=erve. 
\.'.;ch  is  legally  independent  of  tl'.e  executive 
br.-iuch  but  subject  to  the  will  of  Congress, 
'liie  Coixstitutlon  gave  Congress  the  power 
to  "coin  money  and  determine  the  value 
t::ereof    and    Congress    has    deleK.ired    this 


authority  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  Reuss  ob- 
serves. •We  are  talking  directly  to  the  Federal 
Re.serve  Board  and  establishlm;  policy  for 
them  to  follow,  he  .says.  As  the  creature 
oi  Congress,'  the  Federal  Reserve  is  lx>und 
to  obey  this  "clear  policy  directive"  and  no 
statute  beyond  the  resolution  is  required,  he 
contends. 

Explaining  why  he  abandoned  the  idea  of 
legislating  a  specihc  growth  rate  for  tlie 
money  supply,  Reu^s  says  his  6  percent  tar- 
get was  misunderstood  as  a  ceilmg  riither 
than  a  minimum.  Furthermore.  Congress 
should  stick  to  bro.id  policy  and  leave  the 
tccitnical  details  of  e.vecution  to  its  agent, 
the  Federal  Reserve,  lie  says. 

•  I  am  confident  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
will  not  want  to  frustrate  coi:gres-ional  in- 
tent, "  lie  says.  "Should  anyone  attempt  a 
frivolous  or  capricious  attitude  concerning 
v.hat  the  Congress  mean.s,"  he  warn.-,  Con- 
gi-ess  would  consider  ",%u  iron-clad,  steel- 
plated  law.  " 

NegoiiaiiotiS  with  Burns  are  progressing  on 
a  system  for  channeling  credit  to  priority 
bonowers,  such  as  housing,  so  nuiiidatory 
cred.t  allocaltou  legislation  may  not  be 
needed.  Reuss  rcpurts. 

Prc.xmlre  advocated  a  resolution  rather 
tli,:u  A  statute  from  tlie  start,  and  thouglit 
it  wotild  be  a  mistake  to  specify  a  money 
supply  target.  Legislation  requiring  credit 
allocation  could  not  be  pa.s.>cd.  he  says. 

'We  got  precisely  what  we  suirted  out  tu 
get."  Proxmire  claims,  emphasizing  the  re- 
quirement for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  consult 
with  Congress  on  its  plans  f..r  e\])an.sion  of 
money  and  credit. 

Tltis  is  the  provision  tii.ii  appears  to  worry 
Burns  most  and  that  knowledgeable  ob.serv- 
trs  of  the  FederiU  Reserve  believe  has  the 
greatest  potential  for  bieakuig  through  the 
central  banks  ln-salation  and  exposing  it  to 
political  pressures.  Depending  on  haw  far 
Burns  goes  in  complying  and  liow  liard  his 
cliallcngers  push,  the  cuiisuUation  require- 
ment could  revolutioni/e  monetary  policy. 

Tlie  Feder.ti  Reserve  now  conducts  mo.st  of 
its  business  in  secrecy.  Key  decisions  are 
made  by  its  federal  open  market  committee, 
composed  of  tlie  seven  Federal  Re-.erve  Board 
members  rind  the  presidents  of  live  of  tlie  12 
regional  Federal  Reserve  Bauks.  The  commit- 
tee meet;  at  four-week  intervals— witli  tele- 
phone conferences  between  meetings — ana 
discloses  its  decLsioiis  in  broad  outline  only 
after  a  90-day  lug. 

Until  now.  Burns  and  his  predecessors  h.^ve 
publicly  discus-sed  only  pust  policies  and 
operations  in  any  detail.  Big  gaps  in  the  dis- 
closures liave  clouded  understanding  of  what 
happened  and  why  p;.'iiis  for  the  iiuiirc  have 
been  kept  secret. 

Burns  is  willing  to  shorten  the  90-day  lag 
in  disclosure  of  open  market  committee  de- 
cisions to  45  or  60  days.  He  miglit  not  object 
vehemently  to  even  prompter  reports,  de- 
spite his  contention  that  a  lag  is  needed  to 
prevent  "linancial  sophis:i-;ues  "  from  taking 
adv.intage  of  innocents. 

But  he  does  object  to  di.s<losing  full  detall.s 
of  recent  policies  and  announcing  ilie  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  .speciflc  plans  and  objectives 
for  the  future.  Tiiat  l.s  exactly  the  informa- 
tion Reuss  and  Proxmire  will  demand  They 
intend  to  use  it  to  influence  monetary  policy. 
Buri:s  has  a  habit  of  describing  policy  with 
tl'.e  same  adjective,  "moderate."  whether  the 
Federal  Re.serve  Is  tightening  or  casing 
credit.  "We  will  not  accept  thaf  as  a  re- 
sponse to  reqitest.-  under  the  resolution  for 
Information  on  policy  plans.  Proxmire  says. 
•'We  are  going  to  insist  on  specifics,  and 
Burns  lia.=  said  lie  will  i;ot  be  an  evnsne 
uitness  ■■ 

If  Proxmire  and  Reuss  stick  to  their  in- 
tention of  demanding  to  know  the  Federal 
Rcser\e's  objectives  in  specific  ntiiiicrlcal 
terms,  tl.ey  will  be  goiiv^  bevond  the  provi- 
sions cf  the  resolution.  In  Burns'  view.  Asso- 
ciates say  he  still  is  pondering  how  to  answer 
The   first  .>:}iov,do'vn   Is  rxpo  ted   in  caily 


April,  when  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  will  hold  the  flr.st  hear- 
ings under  the  resolution.  Each  committee 
v.ill  conduct  semiannual  hearings,  and  tlie 
tentative  plan  is  to  stagger  them  so  that 
Burns  will  be  called  to  account  on  one  side 
of  the  Capitol  or  the  other  every  three 
iiioiiths 

Targets  of  the  open  market  committee,  as 
disclosed  after  tlie  decisions,  liave  been 
missed  badly  At  its  Dec.  lG-17  meeting,  for 
exiunple,  the  committee  decided  to  seek 
growth  at  an  annual  rale  of  5  to  7  percent 
in  Decemijer  and  January  for  M-1,  the  nar- 
rowly detiTud  money  supply.  M-1,  which 
consisis  of  currency  In  circulation  plus 
monev  in  ciiecking  accounts,  actually  grew 
at  a  rate  cf  2.1  percent  in  December  and 
contracted  at  u  r;ue  of  8,9  percent  in 
January. 

Altiiongii  tl.e  c.-mnuf.ee  does  not  reveal 
its  long-run  target,  there  are  Indications 
tliat  it  lias  aimed  for  nioi.etary  growth  of 
about  5  to  7  percent  siiice  about  mid-1974. 
But  the  money  supply  was  virtually  stag- 
r.:'.r.t  tlirov.-'h  tiie  second  half  of  1974  and 
into  early  V<<"ir,.  From  June  1974  to  the  end 
oi  Janufirv  it  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  only 
13  percent 

•  vVe  couldn't  argue  very  much  with  the 
targets  they  set  in  recent  months,  but  we 
didi:  t  realize  until  it  was  too  late  how  far 
they  missed,"  Proxmire  says.  With  prompt 
disclosure  of  the  targets,  "we  will  be  able  to 
focus  the  debate  and  will  have  sometlilng 
specific  to  measure  the  results  against,"  he 
s -vs. 

"Ii  they  fall  to  achieve  their  own  targets, 
we'll  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  tell  them 
to  adopt  more  effective  policies.  "  For  exam- 
ple. Proxmire  says,  t!ie  Federal  Reserve  may 
be  missing  its  targets  becau.-,e  it  pays  too 
much  nttotition  to  reguhitiii-;  l!uere-.i  rates, 
and  "perhaps  we  can  jier-suade  them  to 
change  tliat  approach   " 

Proxmire  was  alluding  to  an  arc.uie  hul 
siguiHcant  debate  among  ni'jnetary  special- 
ists. 'Ihe  monetarists,  wiio  contend  that  tlie 
money  s.tpply  is  by  far  tije  most  important 
dciermin.int  of  economic  activity,  urge  that 
the  Federal  Re>erve  ignore  interest  rates  and 
do  wliatcicr  is  necesary  to  achieve  desired 
mi.net.iry  growth. 

Burns  acknowledges  the  iinportuuce  of  tiie 
money  supply  but  in3i.-.;s  that  it  would  be 
d.ingeroi;s  to  di.^rcgard  interest  r;itc.s. 

llie  Federal  Reserve  attempts  to  regulate 
growth  of  the  money  supply  by  adding  to  or 
-subtracang  from  reserves  hi  the  banking 
system,  Wi-.eii  reserves  increase,  banks  have 
more  n:i-ney  to  lend  and  the  loans  are  cred- 
ited to  checking  account.:,  winch  are  the 
biggest  compoiuiit  of  the  money  supply. 

Reserves  are  provided  to  the  bunks  mainly 
through  Federal  Reserve  pureliases  of  Treas- 
ury seciiritie-  on  the  open  market  The  Fed- 
er.il  Re  erve  pa>s  dealers  for  the  securities 
and  tiie  de.tlers  depo.->it  tiie  proceeds  in  their 
ciieciiing  uccounts.  When  tlie  Federal  Re- 
s;rve  sells  Treasury  securities,  the  purchas- 
ing dealers  pay  for  I  hem  by  drawing  on  their 
checking  accounts,  dr.iining  reserves  from 
the  b.uikmg  system. 

Some  banks  have  more  reserves  than  they 
are  required  to  set  a.^ide  as  backing  for  de- 
posits and  lend  the:n  to  banks  that  are  short 
of  reserves.  When  reserves  grow  rapidly,  the 
ititerest  rate  on  these  interbank  loans. 
known  as  the  federal  funds  rate,  will  tend 
to  decline.  The  Feder,-.l  Reserve  u.ses  the  rato 
as  a  guide  to  t!ie  ease  or  tightness  of  bank 
rcser\es,  and  thus  .is  an  Indicator  of  money 
."apply  growth. 

At  the  same  time  as  a  target  Is  set  for 
growth  of  the  money  supply,  the  open 
market  committee  establishes  a" target  rang* 
for  tiie  lederal  funds  rate.  That's  a  basic 
mist.ike.  the  monetarists  say.  They  contend 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  misses  Its  money 
supply  targets  because  it  worries  about  fluc- 
trations  in  the  fitnds  rate. 

Let   the  fuiuK  rate  drop  to  zero  or  rise  to 
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20  percent  if  that's  what  it  takes  to  provide 
whatever  reserves  are  needed  to  support  the 
desired   growth  of   the   money   supply  they 

urge 

•If  the  Fed  h.nd  achieved  its  own  targets. 
this  whole  storm  would  not  have  arisen," 
i.iys  Milton  Friedman,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago prcfessor  who  is  the  guru  of  the  mone- 
tarists. "They  failed  because  they  use  obso- 
lete operating  procedures — aiming  at  inter- 
est rate  targets." 

Ti".e  significance  of  the  resolution,  Fried- 
man says,  is  that  it  will  expose  the  Federal 
Re.serve's  errors.  If  Burns  disclo-ses  his  money 
;iipply  target  and  then  has  to  report  that  he 
i-.as  missed  it  widely.  Proxmire  will  press 
hiin  to  cliange  his  techniques  and  ignore 
interest   rates,   Friedjnan   predicts. 

•"A  specific  number  has  a  great  advantage 
because  you  can  check  up  on  them."  Fried- 
man observes. 

The  prospect  of  political  pressures  on  the 
Federal   Reserve   does   not    worry   Friedman. 

I  am  opposed  to  an  independent  Federal 
Reserve."  he  says,  arguing  that  in  a  democ- 
racy the  central  bank  should  be  accoun- 
ab'ji?.  and  supervision  by  Congress  is  the  best 
.ivailable   method. 

Burns  scoffs  at  the  notion  that  Reuss  and 
Proxmire  really  want  to  ignore  interest  rates 
in  the  single-minded  pursuit  of  money  sup- 
ply targets,  associates  report.  They  are  mone- 
tarists now,  when  their  objectives  for  money 
would  pull  interest  rates  down,  but  they  will 
jhiit  their  focus  wiien  rates  rise.  Federal 
Reserve  sources  predict. 

K  G  percent  rate  of  growth  in  tiie  money 
supply  can  push  interest  rates  down  when 
demand  for  credit  is  weak,  but  tlie  same 
rate  of  monetary  growth  can  raise  Interest 
rates  when  credit  demand  is  strong,  which 
normally  happens  when  the  economy  recovers 
from  a  recession. 

'To  Friedman  it's  a  theology,  but  it's  not 
,1  theology  to  these  fellows.  "  a  Burns  associ- 
ate says.  "We  do  care  about  interest  rates, 
nnd  they  care  abottt  interest  rates. •' 

A  leading  liberal  economist,  who  feels  that 
Friedman  goes  too  far  in  focusing  on  the 
money  supply,  believes  nevertheless  that 
Burns  "worries  too  much  about  Interest  rates, 
and  thinks  he  knows  "why. 

•'Burns'  private  nightmare  is  that  interest 
rates  will  drop  so  sharply  now  that  they 
would  rise  before  the  economy  gets  out  of 
the  recession,"  he  speculates.  "He  thinks  he 
can  take  the  heat  now  but  would  be  lynched 
if  that  happened." 

This  determination  by  Burns  to  let  inter- 
est rates  decline  only  gradually,  so  that  they 
will  not  bounce  back  prematvirely,  this 
source  says.  Is  "the  marriage  manual  theory 
of  monetary  policy — go  slow,  make  it  last  and 
you'll  enjoy  it  more." 

Although  Congress  recently  has  worried 
about  inadequate  growth  of  the  money  sup- 
ply, Friedman  expects  Burns  to  be  challenged 
soon  for  allowing  excessive  monetary  growth. 
'It's  too  soon  to  be  sure,  but  the  monetary 
figures  at  the  moment  give  all  signs  of  an 
explosion."  he  says. 

The  congres.slonal  resolution  will  impose 
dl'-cipUne  on  the  Federal  Reserve  in  that 
direction,  too,  he  predicts. 

After  contracting  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.9 
percent  in  January,  M-1  spurted  at  a  7.7  per- 
cent rate  In  February.  Growth  has  been  even 
fa-ster  so  far  in  March.  If  M-1  ends  the  month 
at  the  level  reached  in  the  week  ended 
March  12  (the  latest  reported).  March  will 
.sho->v  an  annual  growth  rate  of  17.3  percent. 

Reuss  notes  the  recent  pickup  in  monetary 
b'rowth  and  claims  it  is  evidence  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  started  obeying  the  resolu- 
tion even  before  Its  final  adoption.  "Good 
t.ews:  Federal  Reserve  now  easing  monetary 
policy,"  he  told  the  House  In  a  bulletin. 

As  Reuss  observes,  the  expansion  of  money 

in  very  recent  weeka  would  be  excessive  and 
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Inflationary  If  continued  at  the  same  pace  for 
long.  He  says  the  money  managers  are  "obvi- 
ously trying  to  recoup  for  earlier  excessive 
tightness." 

Even  with  the  recent  surge.  M-1  In  the 
latest  reported  four  weeks  registered  growth 
at  an  anntial  rate  of  only  0.3  percent  over  the 
preceding  three  months  and  2.4  percent  over 
six  months — still  far  belo"w  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's target  of  6  j)ercent  or  more. 

Faster  monetary  growth  had  been  pre- 
dicted as  a  lagged  response  to  the  Federal 
Reserve's  efforts,  and  the  spurt  in  the  la.st 

.several  weeks  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
tra    ° 

gressional  resolution,  so'.irces  at  tlie  central 
bank  maintain. 

Burns  is  in  the  rottghest  fight  of  l-.is  life 
becatiso  Congress  and  many  economists 
blame  the  lack  of  growth  in  the  money  sup- 
ply for  pusliing  the  country  into  the  worst 
recession  since  the  1930s  and  for  impeding 
recovery. 

Congress  is  cutting  ta.xes  and  increasing 
federal  spending  to  figlit  tlie  recession,  but 
fears  that  the  Federal  Reserve  w  ill  cancel  oitt 
the  stimulative  effects. 

The  federal  budget  Is  heading  for  dcHcit-s 
of  about  $45  billion  this  fiscal  year  and  $80 
billion  next  year.  Unless  the  Federal  Reserve 
expands  money  rapidly,  government  borrow- 
ing to  finance  these  deficits  will  squeeze  out 
private  borrowers  and  raise  interest  rates, 
probably  aborting  the  economic  upturn  an- 
ticipated for  late  this  year. 

Burns  counsels  Congress  to  hold  down  the 
deficit.  He  pledges  to  do  his  best  to  support 
recovery,  whether  Congress  takes  his  advice 
or  not,  but  insists  that  he  will  not  permit 
an  "explosive"  expansion  of  the  money  sup- 
ply because  that  would  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  new  burst  of  inflation  followed  by  a  deeper 
recession. 

Defending  the  Federal  Reserve,  Burns  says 
is  has  pressed  for  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  but  has  been  thwarted  by  the  con- 
servative attitudes  of  lenders  and  borrowers. 
All  the  Federal  Reserve  can  do  is  provide  the 
banks  with  reserves,  he  says,  arguing  that  it 
cannot  make  the  money  supply  grow  if  people 
do  not  have  enovigh  confidence  in  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  to  borrow  and  lend. 

Besides,  he  says,  M-1  increasingly  is  an 
"obsolete"  meastire  of  money.  He  favors 
broader  measures,  particularly  M-5,  which 
includes  all  deposits  In  all  financial  institu- 
tions, not  jtist  currency  and  checking  ac- 
counts in  commercial  banks.  Tlie  broader 
measures  of  money  have  grown  faster  than 
M-1. 

Arguments  of  this  kind  deflected  Burns' 
congressional  critics  for  a  while,  but  finally 
they  became  exasperated  as  well  as  con- 
fused. 'While  admiring  Burns'  agility  and 
acknowledging  that  "we've  learned  a  lot 
from  him,"  Proxmire  says  the  •'snow  Job  "  no 
longer  will  work. 

Reuss  disputes  the  notion  that  Burns  will 
be  able  to  claim  compliance  with  tlie  resolu- 
tion's vague  objectives  Just  by  showing  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  trying  to  lower  in- 
terest rates  and  expand  the  money  supply. 
Burns  contends  that  the  Federal  Reserve's 
power  to  control  interest  rates  and  monetary 
growth  is  far  more  limited  than  the  critics 
believe. 

"We'll  Jtidge  compliance  by  tiie  results, " 
Reuss  says.  "•Burns  will  not  be  able  to  use  the 
fight  against  Inflation  and  the  International 
standing  of  the  dollar  as  excuses"  for  high 
interest  rates  and  lack  of  growth  m  the 
money  supply. 

"We  are  not  antagonistic  and  v.e  are  con- 
fident of  cooperation,"  Reuss  says,  "but  there 
Is  going  to  be  a  much  greater  involvement 
of  the  banking  committees  with  the  Fed, 
Congress  no  longer  "will  stand  aside  and  duck 
its  responsibility." 

Proxmire,  apparently  less  aggressive  than 
Reuss.  emphasizes  that  'the  Fed  will  set  the 
targets"    for   growth   of   the   money   supply. 


"That's  their  Job.  We'll  listen  and  discuss, 
and  if  we  think  their  target  is  too  low  or 
too   high,    maybe   we  can    persuade    them" 

Perhaps  some  time  In  the  future  Congres.s 
may  try  to  legislate  specific  target.s,  "btit  that 
would  have  to  be  an  extreme  ta.-e  and  i\. 
•ivculd  be  a  mistake  now,"  Proxmire  says. 

"We  Ehouldn't  dictate  policy  but  we  ouglit 
to  'snow  what  it  Is."  he  says. 

Proxmire  shies  avvay  from  telling  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  what  to  do  about  the  money 
supply  aiid  iiiierect  rates,  beyond  very  broadly 
fiatod  objectives.  He  is  moie  iniere.-ied  in 
pinning  Burn;;  down  on  the  central  bank's 
targets,  to  ass.st  coordination  with  budget 
pOiicies  and  to  clicck  up  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  money  managers  ;n  accomplishing 
what  they  set  out  to  do. 

Inevitably,  however,  members  of  Congress 
will  put  presiure  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
sliift  policy  this  way  or  that.  Despite  its 
legal  insulation,  the  central  bank  never  has 
ignored  political  realities,  and  tlie  resolu- 
licn  will  ma'/.e  it  more  sensiti-ve  to  the  pre-^- 
.sures. 

Robert  C.  Hol'.ard.  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Re.serve  Board,  says  the  central  bank  "is 
ii'.sulated  from  short-run  pressures  (so  that 
it  can  I  pursue  even  a  course  with  highly  un- 
popular side  effects  for  some  period  of  time.' 

"Over  the  longer  run,  however,  I  think  it 
is  crucial  for  the  public  to  come  to  accept  the 
ba.'^ic  objectives."  Holland  says.  "I  doubt  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  could  or  would  pursue 
a  very  unpopular  set  of  luiidair.enta!  objec- 
tives year  after  year.'^ 

The  money  managc;"s  will  t-perate  with 
Congress  looking  over  their  shoulders.  It 
they  refuse  to  bend  to  th.e  will  of  Congress, 
they  will  face  the  threat  of  tougher  legisla- 
tion. 

•'If  it's  true  that  the  Sitpreme  Court  read- 
the  election  returns,  maybe  the  Fed  read.s 
thia  message  on  the  sentiment  in  Congress." 
says  Arthur  M.  Okun,  an  influential  econo- 
mist at  tlie  Brookings  Institution. 

Okun,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, says  the  resolution  on  its  face  Is 
only  an  exhortation,  but  feels  it  could  be 
significant  in  "forcing  more  direct  discus- 
sion and  debate  on  what  monetary  policy 
ought  to  be." 

It  no  longer  will  suffice  for  Burns  to  talk 
about  "moderation"  and  "promise  to  do  the 
virtuous  thing,"'  Okun  says. 

Burns  "certainly  defused'^  Reuss'  original 
bill,  Okun  says.  'The  resolution  leaves  him 
a  lot  of  elbow  room.  TTie  test  will  be  "whether 
they  pin  him  down  to  specifics  Instead  of 
letting   liim   get   away   with   semantics." 

The  resolution  also  •'may  make  the  Fed 
feel  that  Congress  Is  willing  to  take  some  of 
policies,  and  so  make  them  less  timid,"  he 
says. 

Tlie  effectiveness  of  the  resolution  prob- 
ably hinges  mostly  on  the  personalities  con- 
fronting each  other, 

Proxmire  and  Reuss  are  determined  to  ex- 
pand the  role  of  Congress  in  monetary  policy, 
and  they  know  their  way  arotind  the  maze. 

Burns  is  equally  resolute  about  preserving 
the  Federal  Reserve's  independence,  and  ho 
knows  how  to  charm,  confuse  or  intimidate 
Ills  critics,  whichever  the  circumstances 
require. 

Perhaps  Sen.  Humphrey  ofTcrs  tiie  moot 
realistic  assessment: 

"It's  kind  of  a  needlmg  operation  ...  It 
serves  notice  on  the  Federal  Reserve  that 
they  are  no  longer  out  of  our  vision  .  .  . 
We're  saying  to  them,  'look  fellO"ws.  you  also 
are  accountable — if  your  policies  don't  work, 
explain  why  they  didn't.' 

"Even  the  Federal  Reserve  is  not  beyond 
facing  the  political  and  social  realities  .  .  . 
We're  going  to  keep  harassing  them — I  don't 
like  to  use  that  word — we're  going  to  keep 
on  their  backs." 
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SIX- YEAR  S.\LARY  FREEZE  IS 
UNFAIR 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
the  failure  of  Federal,  judicial,  and  con- 
gi-essional  salaries  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rising  cost^s  of  living  has  created  a  grave 
situation  with  members  of  the  judicial 
and  executive  branches.  And  the  issue 
must  be  resolved  before  more  dedicated 
public  servants  are  forced  to  leave  Gov- 
ernment for  purely  financial  reasons.  An 
editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
points  to  this  problem  and  suggests  one 
possible  solution:  if  Congress  is  unwill- 
ing to  raise  its  own  salaries,  at  least  ju- 
dicial and  Federal  executives'  salaries 
should  be  brought  up  U)  1975  levels.  This 
is  a  solution  I  would  endorse. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoos  con- 
sent that  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Editorial  from  the  Philadelplva  Inquirer) 

Sr.x-YE.\R  S.^LARY  Freeze  Is  Vnf.mr 
The  General  Accounting  Office  ha.s  urged 
Congress  to  scrap  the  system  which  was  sup- 
posed to  give  congressmen,  judges  and  fed- 
eral e.xeciiiives  pay  raises  every  four  years 
and  replace  it  with  guaranteed  annual 
boosts. 

Its  reasoning  is  that  the  pre.sent  pay 
machinery  has  failed,  which  is  a  conclusion 
that  can  hardly  be  disputed.  The  top  of- 
ficials have  received  no  raises  since  1969, 
despite  the  double-digit  Inflation  which  has 
cut  into  their  buying  power  Ju-^t  as  it  has 
everyone  else's. 

On  paper,  the  system  looks  as  if  it  should 
work  well.  Established  during  the  Johnson 
presidency.  It  calls  for  a  blue-ribbon  panel 
of  businessmen  to  review  the  salaries  every 
four  years  and  recommend  appropriate  in- 
creases. The  President  then  accepts  or  re- 
vises these  reconamendations  and  sends  them 
to  Congress.  They  take  effect  unless  vetoed 
in  a  short  time  by  either  House. 

The  idea  behind  this  was  to  take  some  of 
the  political  heat  off  Congress,  but  It  hasnt 
worked  out  that  way.  The  system  did  pro- 
vide raises  which  took  effect  in  1969.  But  a 
delay  by  President  Nixon  in  naming  the  ne.xt 
panel  brought  the  second  round  of  proposed 
increases  before  Congress  in  1974  and,  that 
being  an  election  year,  the  congressmen 
turned  them  down. 

In  so  doing,  they  penalized  not  only  them- 
selves but  more  than  15.000  appointed  of- 
Qcials  whose  salaries  had  also  been  frozen 
for  five  years.  The  congressmen  have  eased 
their  own  situation  somewhat  by  voting 
themselves  higher  allowances  for  travel  and 
other  expenses,  but  the  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  branches  have  not  had 
even  that  kind  of  relief. 

The  problem  has  become  particularly 
acute  in  the  Judiciary,  as  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger has  repeatedly  warned,  but  everyone  af- 
fected Is  being  dealt  with  unfairly.  If  we 
expect  top-notch  people  in  top  government 
Jobs,  we  cannot  ask  them  to  serve  for  six 
years  without  an  increase  in  pay  during 
a  period  of  rampant  inflation. 

The  GAO  proposes  that  salaries  be  linked 
to  the  cost-of-living  or  to  the  average  per- 
centage raise  given  each  year  to  white  col- 
lar government  civilians  and  military  per- 
sonnel. Simple  fairness  demands  something 
along  those  lines.  If  the  members  of  Con- 
gres,s  are  still  reluctant  to  Increase  their  pay, 
they  should  at  least  clear  the  way  for  higher 
salaries  for  the  thousands  of  other  persons 
who  are  being  asked  to  live  In  1975  at  1969 
pay  levels. 


U.S.  POWS  AND  MIAS  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  the  war  in  Indochina 
is  the  continuing  question  of  1,300  Amer- 
icans who  are  still  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action.  The  families  of  these 
men  are  working  day  and  night  to  ex- 
plore every  possible  means  of  solving  this 
issue — locating  survivor.s  and  seeking  ac- 
curate information  on  the  fate  of  oil 
those  concerned. 

Last  November  8  the  Governor  of 
Maine  at  that  time,  Hon.  Kcmieth  M. 
Curtis,  issued  a  proclamation  supporting 
these  efforts  of  the  families  and  friends 
of  the  individuals  concerned.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  proclamation 
bo  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being;  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation v.a-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Maine — Proi  lamation 
Whereas.   In  January,    1973.   the   Vietnam 
Cease-Fire  Agr^^ement  was  signed  in  Paris; 
and 

Whereas,  the  provisions  of  that  agreement 
called  for  the  return  of  American  Prisoners 
of  War  and  an  accounting  of  the  Men  Ml.ss- 
Ing  in  Action:   and 

Whereas,  today,  almo.^t  two  years  later,  the 
fate  of  1.300  of  our  men  prisoners  or  missing 
In  Vietnam,  Laos.  Cambodia,  or  China  is  un- 
known;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Communists  Intend  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  a  return  of  all  Prisoner.^,  an  ac- 
counting of  the  men  Missing  In  Action,  and 
return  of  the  remains  of  those  who  died  on 
foreign  soil;  and 

Whereas,  VIVA  (Voices  In  Vital  America) 
and  the  National  League  of  Families  has  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  bringing  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  our  Prisoners  of  War 
and  Missing  Men;   and 

Whereas,  the  focus  is  In  the  form  of  a 
rededicatlon  for  freedom. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maine,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim support  for  the  efforts  of  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  .American  Prisoners  of 
War  and  Missing  in  .Action  In  Southeast  Asia, 
and  call  upon  all  citizens  to  support  this 
cause  and  help  bring  to  the  attention  of 
America  and  the  world,  the  plight  of  our 
Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  in  Action. 

Given  at  the  office  of  the  Governor  at 
Augusta,  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  this  Eighth  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  One  Thou- 
sand Nine  Hundred  and  Seventy-four,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
ninth. 

Kenneth  M.  Ct-RTis. 


PUBLIC  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  those  In 
this  Chamber  know,  I  am  an  advocate  of 
public  financial  disclosure  by  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  by  others  elected 
or  appointed  to  Government  service. 

For  10  Congresses  I  have  introduced 
disclosure  legislation  and  I  have  been 
pleased  to  see  gradual  acceptance  of  the 
principle.  When  President  Kennedy 
issued  an  Executive  order  requiring 
financial  reports  by  civil  servants  to 
their  supervisors,  I  criticized  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  order  did  not  require 
the  reports  to  be  available  to  press  and 
public.  In  my  view,  making  the  reports 


public  is  equally  as  important  as  requir- 
ing they  be  made. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
points  up  once  more  just  how  important 
public  disclosure  of  statements  is  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  our  Government 
As  required  by  the  Executive  order 
Geological  Survey  employees  filed  finan- 
cial reports  with  the  agency.  But  ap- 
parently no  one  in  the  agency  looked  at 
them.  Subsequently  an  examination  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  showed 
a  number  of  instances  involving  "seri- 
ous questions  of  conflict  of  interest." 
Obviously  the  agency  accumulated  the 
reports,  but  either  did  not  examine  them 
or  failed  to  note  the  possible  conflicts  of 
interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article,  entitled  "GAO  Study 
Queries  Holdings  by  Officials  of  Geologi- 
cal Survey,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

G.A  O.  Study  Queries  Holdings  by  Officials 
OF  Geological  Survey 
Washington.  March  4.— Congressional  in- 
vestigators charged  today  that  some  officials 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
owned  stock  in  companies  holding  mineral 
lea.ses  on  Federal  lands  administered  by  the 
agency. 

Representative  John  E.  Moss.  Democrat  of 
California.  In  releasing  the  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional 
watchdog  agency,  said  the  findings  raised 
•serious  questions  of  conflict  of  interest" 
and  could  result  In  a  criminal  Investigation 
by  the  Justice  Department. 

The  G.A.O.  said  that  the  qustlonable  stock 
holdings  were  reported  in  financial  disclosure 
statements  filed  in  1974  but  that  the  agency 
had  taken  no  action  to  force  divestiture  of 
the  holdings. 

disclosure   statements   cited 

According  to  the  report,  223  financial  dis- 
closure statements  were  filed  by  Geological 
Survey  employes  for  the  1974  fiscal  year.  Of 
these,  the  GAO.  said,  49— or  22  per  cent- 
showed  financial  Interests  that  either  violated 
the  law  or  "raised  conflict  of  Interest  possi- 
bilities." 

The  Geological  Survey  is  responsible  for 
classifying  Federal  lands  as  to  the  lease  value 
of  minerals,  including  oil  and  gas.  It  also 
supervises  operations  of  private  oil  companies 
that  are  working  on  mineral  leases  on  Gov- 
ernment and  Indian  lands  as  well  as  on  the 
outer  Continental  Shelf. 

The  G.A.O.  report  did  not  identify  the  em- 
ployes, but  cited  several  examples  of  alleged 
conflict  of  interest.  These  Included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  supervisory  mining  engineer  who  owned 
stock  since  1968  In  seyfn  mining  companies. 

A  petroleum  engineer  who  Is  receiving  re- 
tirement Income  from  the  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  and  owns  496  shares  of  the  corpo- 
ratlon"s  stock. 

An  administrative  geologist  who  owned 
stock  in  12  companies  with  oil  or  mining  In- 
terests. 

A  supervisory  petroleum  engineer,  who  has 
the  authority  to  suspend  oil  company  opera- 
tions on  leased  lands,  has  owned  stock  In 
the  Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  the  Standard  OH 
Company  of  California  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  (New  Jersey)— now  known  as  the 
Exxon  Corporation — since  1971. 

Representative  Moss  said  that  the  Investi- 
gation and  the  failure  of  the  Geological  Siu'- 
vey  to  take  corrective  action  raised  the  pos- 
sibility of  criminal  Investigation  of  criminal 
Investigation  by  the  Justice  Department. 
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TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF.  1975 
Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
,  ,div  March  22.  1975.  I  voted  against 
I'v  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975.  a  bill 
j';iv,sed  by  the  Senate  which  carried  a 
tK  reduction  and  rebate  of  more  than 
c';o  billion  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
C  I'.ernment  is   already  operating  at  a 

D-L'.iing  the  debate  I  expressed  my  fears 
ti^at  larger  deficits  would  result  in  fur- 
ther inflation  and  higher  interest  rates 
a's  the  Government  goes  into  the  money 
n'i.irket. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
Peter  B.  Roche  indicates  the  correctness 
of  my  apprehensions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  articles  entitled  "GM's 
Record  Debt  Is.sue  Gets  a  Slow  Start  as 
Investors  Turn  to  New  Treasury  Bonds" 
and  "New  Treasury  Issue  Sells  at  Yield 
Averaging  8.31  percent"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

GM's  Rf.cord  Debt  Issue  Gets  a  Sicnv  St.\rT 
.\;  IN'V  TUTORS  Turn  to  New  Treasuhy  Bonds 
By  Peter  B.  Roche 

Nf.-.v  York. — General  Motors  Corp.s  rec- 
ord .foOO  million  offering  yesterday  sold  rath- 
er s'.o-.vly  because  many  investors  were  more 
ir.cUued  to  buy  $1.25  "billion  of  new  Treas- 
;irv  bonds,  dealers  said. 

it  was,  perhaps,  an  omen  of  the  finr.nciwg 
d:tliculties  awaiting  other  corporate  treasur- 
ers who  intend  to  compete  against  the  gov- 
ernment for  public  funds  this  year.  An  im- 
inen.^e  outpouring  of  U.S.  obligations  nec- 
essary 10  finance  the  estimated  $80  billion 
budget  deficit  could  crowd  out  some  corpo- 
r.ue  borrowers  entirely. 

CM  offered  $300  million  of  10-year  notes 
a:  a  price  of  100  with  8.05' .  interest  cou- 
pons, and  $300  million  of  8^8  ^'r  debentures 
at  99  5  to  yield  8.672'r  In  30  years,  all  rated 
triple-A.  It  was  the  largest  public  sale  of  debt 
securities  bv  a  U.S.  mantifacturer.  surpass- 
ii'.g  the  previous  record  of  $500  million  by  Du 
Pont  Co.  in  a  sale  last  Nover-ber. 

Morgan  Stanley  &:  Co..  chl  f  luiUerwriter 
i:i  the  auto  maker's  two-part  offering,  said 
about  95';.  of  the  notes  and  between  80'';. 
and  85  of  the  debentures  had  been  retailed. 
Several  market  sources,  however,  contended 
f.rst-day  orders  had  accounted  for  only  75 '> 
cf  the  notes  and  50';  of  the  debentures,  re- 
sulting in  an  unsold  tot,il  of  atx)ut  $225 
million. 

Both  of  the  GM  securities  were  widely  con- 
.-'.dered  to  be  priced  qiUte  attractively,  com- 
pared with  similar  corporate  issues.  How- 
ever, the  debentures  appeared  to  sviffer  by 
comparison  with  the  15-year  Treasury  bonds 
also  offered  yesterday.  Although  the  depart- 
ir.ent  didn't  set  final  terms  of  Its  new  bonds 
iimil  late  afternoon,  many  Investors  had  ex- 
pected the  yield  spread  between  the  two  Is- 
sues v.ouM  be  unustially  small. 

"We  anticipated  a  rate  margin  of  only 
about  0  'oo  percentage  point,  whereas  a  mln- 
iiiuun  of  0  5  percentage  point  higher  yield 
'.^ould  have  been  required  for  us  to  prefer 
li:e  GM  debentures,"  an  official  of  one  West 
Coast  pension  ftmd  remarked.  '"Any  Trea- 
sury Issue  yielding  within  0.5  percentage 
P'jint  of  prime-grade  corporates  looks  good 
lo  us,  so  we  bought  both  the  bonds  and  GM 
:  otes  in  fairly  substantial  size  'ft-hile  passing 
■•?  tl;e  debentures,"'   he  added. 

Older  corporate  bonds  were  marked 
i'-i.n  .sharply  In  reaction  to  the  disappolutr 
1  g  GM  sales  results,  dealers  said.  Some 
dropped  as  much  as  '4  point,  equal  to  $7.50 
i'jT  every  $1,000  face  amount,  putting  their 
net  decline  so  far  this  week  at  a  whopping 
t'.vo  points. 


A  drastic  price  plunge  of  about  seven 
points — $70  for  each  $1.000 — was  taken  by 
Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico's  fresh 
9' a  %  bonds,  which  had  received  scant  retail 
demand  after  reaching  the  market  March  12 
at  a  price  of  100.  They  were  released  yester- 
day into  the  resale  market,  where  they 
nosedived  to  about  92' i  bid.  93  asked, 
thereby  raising  the  yield  on  the  30-year 
bonds   to  about   9.85',. 

Nor  did  investors  respond  favorably  to 
another  major  offering.  $80  million  of  New 
England  Power  Co.'s  ICg''  first-mortgage 
bonds,  priced  at  101.563  to  return  10.7  .  in  30 
years.  Less  than  50';  was  retailed  from  the 
New  England  Electric  System  unit's  iiev.' 
isstte.  rated  double-A  by  Moody's  ar.d  s-iu- 
gle-A  by  Standard  &  Poor's. 

Potential  customers  presumably  believed 
the  bonds  were  stiffly  priced  because  mtich 
more  lenient  terms  had  been  planned  by  un- 
derwriters who  competed  vmsuccessfully  at 
New  England  Power's  competitive  sale. 
Those  officials  would  have  given  an  ll's" 
interest  coupon,  rather  than  the  10 "a  '  •  a"d 
a  yield  of  ll'<  . 

Existing  Treasury  issues  were  mixed  in 
light  trading.  Intermediate-terra  securities 
rose  an  average  of  6132  point,  but  lengthy 
obligations  fell  about  4-32  points  in  order  to 
raise  yields  Into  proper  alignment  with  the 
rate  anticipated  on  the  new   15-year  bonds. 

Among  selected  government  issues,  the 
7^8 ''t  notes  of  1981  jumped  11-32  point  to 
close  at  99  2-32  bid,  99  6-32  asked,  where  an 
Investor "s  return  was  about  7.56'  c .  The  I's'  ■ 
bonds  of  1995-2000  ended  12-32  point  lower  at 
96  12-32  bid,  96  20-32  asked,  to  yield  about 
8.19",  . 

State  and  city  bonds  were  steady  in 
sparse  trading.  Several  tax-exempt  revenue 
issvies  of  toll  roads,  bridges  and  other  public 
agencies  sustained  moderate  declines,  stich 
as  a  >2  point  drop  by  New  York  State  Power 
Authority's  S'sTr  bonds  at  2010,  which  fin- 
ished at  about  77  bid,  82  asked. 

New  Treasury  Issue  Sells  at   "i'lEU) 
Averaging  8.31  Percent 

Washington. — ^The  Treasury  said  it  sold 
$1.25  billion  of  15-year  bonds  at  an  average 
yield  to  investors  of  8.31'-. 

The  department  said  it  received  $2.9  bil- 
lion of  tenders  for  the  bonds,  which  mature 
May  15,  1990,  and  which  were  the  second 
part  of  a  financing  plan  to  raise  $3.45  billion 
in  new  cash.  The  Treastiry  sold  $2.2  billion 
of  two-year   notes  Tuesday. 

Accepted  bids  on  yesterday's  issue  ranged 
from  8.15';  to  8.37  Tr.  Accepted  tenders  In- 
cluded 68';  of  the  amount  of  novcs  bid  for 
at  the  highest  yield.  Noncompetitive  tenders 
of  $100  million  were  accepted  at  the  average 
vield. 


MARICOPA  COUNTY.  ARIZ. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  our  Members  are 
acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  Arizona 
and  the  bright  sunshine  which  charac- 
terizes its  climate. 

However  it  might  not  be  so  well  known 
that  Maricopa  County — which  in  some 
respects  is  the  hub  of  the  State — has 
less  than  8  inches  of  rainfall  a  year.  In 
addition  it  has  low  humidity,  occupies 
a  central  location,  and  Is  extremely 
prominent  in  the  fields  of  technology, 
transportation,  and  industry. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  town  of  Youngtown. 
Ariz.,  that  it  be  selected  as  the  location 
for  a  Federal  solar  research  facility, 
especially  in  view  of  the  country's  cur- 
rent energy  crisis. 

On  March  20,  1975,  the  mayor  and 
common  council  of  the  town  of  Youn^'- 


town  adopted  a  resolution  urging  that 
the  new  Federal  facility  be  located  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  President,  havin'^  done  .some  re- 
search on  this  question.  I.  too.  believe 
that  Y'oungtown  in  Maricopa  County 
would  be  a  fine  location  for  the  energy 
project  under  discussion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  thi.s 
re.solution  from  the  irutyor  and  common 
council  of  Youngtown.  Ariz.,  be  piinted 
in  the  Record. 

There  bein'.  no  ob.-ection.  the  resolu- 
tion v.as  ord,".'Cd  to  be  printed  in  the 
IiEco.p.D.  as  follows: 

Resolution   No.   1029 

A  resolution  of  the  maj'or  and  common 
council  of  the  town  of  Youngtown.  Arizona, 
with  relation  to  a  United  States  solar  center 
being  located  in  Maricopa  Comity. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  reported  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  Tov.n  of  Youngtown.  Ari- 
>-ona.  that  Arizona  is  among  the  States  being 
considered  for  the  site  of  a  United  Siates 
Solar  Research  Center,  and 

Whereas,  oar  County's  climnte.  geography 
and  other  characterlsticji.  such  as  less  than  8 
inches  per  year  rainfaU.  and  low  humidity, 
central  location,  prominence  in  the  fields  ot 
industry,  technology  and  accessibility  to 
transportation,  now 

Be  It  therefore  raoli^ed.  by  the  Mayor  ar.d 
Common  Council  of  the  Town  of  Youngtown. 
Maricopa  Cotinty,  Arizona  to  urge  the  loca- 
tion of  the  federal  solar  research  facility  to 
be  in  Maricopa  County.  Arizoi"ia.  and  to  isrge 
you  to  tise  all  Influence  possible  to  expedite 
this  project,  especially  In  vie'.v  of  the  coni':- 
try's  current  energy  cn.^is. 


SENATOR  HARTKE  RECEIVES 

AMERICAN      LEGIONS      LEGISLA- 
TIVE AWARD 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  American  Legion's  coveted 
"Legislative  Award"  was  presented  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke.  In  making  the 
presentation.  Legion  National  Com- 
mander James  M.  Wagonseller  pointed 
out  that  Senator  Hartke  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  only  the  second  person 
to  ever  receive  this  citation,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  securing  beneficial  legislation  for 
our  Nation's  veterans  and  their  dependents 
and  in  appreciation  for  his  effective  support 
ut  llie  .American  Lcgioii  s  legislative  progra.-n 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Commander 
Wagonseller "s  remarks  at  the  time  of  the 
presentation  and  Senator  Hartke's  re- 
marks concerning  veterans'  programs 
are  timely  and  of  interest  to  all  of  our 
colleagues  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remark.'^ 
v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
.American      Lkcion      National      CoMM.\NriLK 

James   M.   Wagonseller,   Presentation   oi 

American    Legion    Legislative    Award    tj 

StN.\TOR  V.\NCE  Hartke 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  make  a  most 
deserving  pre.sentation.  Under  authority 
granted  to  me  by  The  American  Legion  to 
present  a  suitable  award  to  a  member  of  our 
organization  for  outstanding  activity  In  the 
field  of  legislation.  It  Is  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  otir  National  Legislative 
Conim!<^sion  tliat  this  a.vard  be  presented  to 
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the  Honorable  Vance  Hartke,  United  States 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  the  first  and  only 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs 

This  award  is  the  second  of  its  kind  to  be 
presented  by  The  American  Legioii.  It  Is 
presented  to  Senator  Hartke  in  recognition 
of  outstandint;  ser-.  ice  to  the  war  veterans  of 
America,  and  m  appreciation  for  his  .splendid 
cooperation  -.vith  otir  Legislative  Commission 
A  native  of  Pike  County.  Indiana  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Evansvil'.e.  he 
was  captain  of  the  basketball  team  and 
Pre.sldent  of  the  Stude;u  Government  Asso- 
ciation, among  other  activities. 

He  graduated  from  ihe  Indiana  University 
Law  School  with  JD  decree  wiih  honors. 
He  served  with  disimruon  in  the  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  m  World  War  II  Following  this 
he  was  Depuiy  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Van- 
derbursh  County.  Indiana.  1950-51.  and 
Mayor  of  Evansvllle.  1956  58  He  authored 
three  books.  ■  In.-=:de  the  New  Frontier"  in 
1963:  The  American  CrisLs  in  Vietnam' 
in  1968  and  You  and  Your  Senator"  in 
1970.  He  l.s  married  and  the  father  of  seven 
children  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1958;  reelected  in  '.964  and  1970. 
He  IS  a  2G-ye.ir  member  of  The  American 
Legion 

The  United  States  Senate  in  the  second 
session  of  the  92nd  Congress  authorized  a 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  commencing 
With  the  first  session  of  the  93rd  Cointrcss. 
A.s  mentioned  earlier  Senator  Hartke  was 
elected  its  fir-t  Chairman  and  continues 
today  In  that  capacity. 

As  Chairman  of  this  prestigioui  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Hartke  has  made  invaluable 
contributions  to  the  success  of  all  vetera'is 
legisl.ition  enacted  by  the  Congress  since 
the  Committees  inception  Becau-e  of  his 
persei-verance.  last  year  the  Con^re.^s  enai^ted 
a  long  songiit  priority  objective  of  the 
American  Legion  when  it  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  override  the  Presidents  veto  of 
an  improved  GI  bill. 

Improvements  in  the  VA  home  loan  pro- 
gram, the  service  connected  compensation 
and  dependency  and  indeinnlty  compensa- 
tion programs,  and  benefits  for  pensioners 
and  parents  in  receipt  of  DIC  along  with  a 
hike  ill  the  annual  income  limitation's,  are 
among  the  many  improvements  in  veterans 
programs  brought  about  by  the  Hartke  Com- 
mittee. 

As  National  Commander  it  is  my  prr,  ilege 
to  present  to  Senator  Hartke  the  American 
Legion's  National  Letislative  Award  repre- 
sented by  this  placjue  which  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

"In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments In  securing  beneficial  legislation  for 
our  Nation's  veterans  and  their  dependents 
and  in  appreciation  for  his  effective  support 
of  the  Ariifiican  Legion's  legi-Iative  pro- 
gram " 

Senator  Hartke.  I  thank  you  for  your 
splendid  coiperation  v.ith  our  organisation 
and  congratulate  you  on  being  the  second 
recipient  of  this  prestigious  award  from  your 
fellow  Legionnaires. 

Rem.\rks  of  Senator  Vance  H.sRiKr 
Good  morning,  it  is  a  pleasure  once  a^am 
to  oe  With  you  Yesterday  at  the  Senate  hear- 
ing on  the  presentation  of  the  Legion's  1975 
legislative  program.  I  spoke  to  you  brieflv 
about  some  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering, partictilarly  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion and  employment.  This  included  fir-.t. 
a  need  to  monitor  provisions  included  in  the 
GI  bill  amendments  this  past  fall,  and 
second,  our  consideration  of  new  legislation. 
including  amendments  to  the  nine  month 
provision  and  the  loan  program  Today  Id 
like  to  briefly  review  some  of  the  other  areas 
that  the  committee  will  be  involved  in  in 
the  coming  year.  In  large  part  our  attention 
will    be    dra-An    to    seeing    that    legislation 


passed  In  the  last  Congress  Is  properly  Imple- 
mented. As  you  know,  the  preceding  two 
years  of  the  93rd  Congress  were  significant 
years  for  our  Nation's  veterans  and  our 
dependents.  Fourteen  major  pieces  of  leg- 
islation were  enacted  into  law  which  greatly 
improved  major  veterans'  programs  In  the 
areas  of  health,  compensation,  pension, 
education,  employment,  housing,  insurance. 
and  other  benefits. 

First,  In  the  area  of  health  care,  the  com- 
niitte?  will  be  reviewing  the  implementation 
and  operation  of  the  Veterans'  Health  Care 
Expansion  Act  of  1973,  \4ith  a  particular  look 
at  the  delivery  of  outp.Ttlent  care  to  veterans. 
I  am  pleased  that  a  larte  measure  of  the 
increased  funding  recommended  by  the 
"Chase  Report"  on  the  quality  of  VA  health 
care  lias  been  included  in  this  years  budget  — 
alm.ost  70  percent  of  the  recommendations 
But  additional  funding  and  legislation  Is 
iice'^ied  if  we  are  to  Insure  first  class  medical 
care  for  our  veterans  and  further  insure  that 
the  VA  medical  system  is  a  strong  one  that 
can  withstand  challenges.  One  problem  that 
Is  Increailngly  comini;  to  our  attention  is 
tiie  difficulty  the  Veicratss'  Administration 
is  now  having  re'rultlng  and  retaining  first 
rate  phy-si-ians  and  other  health  care  per- 
sonnel The  i-apid  rate  of  Inflation  and  the 
current  ceilings  oil  Federal  pay  levels  Is 
makitr.;  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  get  quality 
personnel  to  >:t;itr  V.A  hospitals 

In  the  area  of  compensation,  although 
there  were  significant  increases  in  disability 
rates  last  year,  ranging  from  15  to  18  per- 
cent, continued  Inflation  and  official  admin- 
istration projections  for  this  year  obviously 
will  require  that  we  clo.sely  examine  the  rate 
of  schedules  in  the  first  se.^sion  rather  than 
in  the  second  session  as  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional practice  Also.  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
appointed and  puzzled  that  needed  upward 
revisions  In  the  ratings  of  certain  service- 
connected  disabilities  were  not  Included  in 
this  years  budget.  These  VA  recommended 
increases  which  would  cost  about  $140  mil- 
lion have  been  on  the  Presidents  desk  since 
last  August,  with  no  action  forthcoming. 
Economy  should  not  be  practiced  on  dis- 
abled veterans  whose  disabilities  are  under- 
compensated They  deserve  to  know  In  the 
near  future  when  these  offered  revisions 
will  be  implemented. 

.^s  to  cemeteries  and  burial  policy,  the 
committee  will  be  reviewing  implementation 
of  the  National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1973.  As 
you  know,  that  act  created  a  new  burial 
plot  allowance  of  $150  for  those  not  buried 
in  a  national  cemetery  and  directed  tlie  Vet- 
erans' .Administration  to  prepare  a  study  on 
the  future  of  national  cemeteries  and  burial 
benefits.  About  two  years  after  pa.ssage  of 
that  act,  I  believe  that  it  is  worthwhile  to 
sec  v^hpre  we  stand  todr.y  and  whit  addi- 
tional plans  or  amendments  may  be  needed 
in  the  future. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  noiiservice-connected 
peiLsion,  however,  that  the  committee  will 
devote  most  of  its  time  and  attention  in 
the  coming  year  It  is  clear  that  the  entire 
pension  system  must  be  reviewed  and  over- 
hauled The  committee  staff,  at  my  direction. 
has  for  over  a  year  been  gathering  informa- 
tion and  attempting  to  develop  a  new  work- 
able program  We  have  been  hampered  in 
part  by  the  lack  of  available  information 
from  the  Veterans'  .Adralnistration  upon 
which  to  make  judgments  arid  compare  vari- 
ous alternatives.  It  is  my  opinion,  however, 
that  any  pension  system  that  is  developed 
should  meet  the  following  standards:  First, 
every  veteran  and  his  dependent  should  be 
able  to  live  out  their  lives  In  dignity.  This 
means  simply  that  no  veteran  or  his  widow 
should  be  forced  to  resort  to  welfare  relief 
and  all  should  be  assured  a  level  of  income 
that  clearly  places  them  above  the  poverty 
level  Second,  veterans  with  similar  needs 
should  receive  similar  benefits  and  those 
with    greater    needs    should    be    entitled    to 


greater  pension.  Third,  veterans  should  re- 
ceive regular  Increases  In  their  pension  that 
fully  accounts  for  any  increases  In  the  costs 
of  living. 

The  present  pen.slon  program,  while  it  at- 
tempts to  meet  these  objectives,  contains  a 
number  of  inconsistencies  and  problems  that 
make  it  an  imperfect  system  The  commit- 
tee's developing  approach  in  this  area.  Is  I 
believe,  quite  consistent  with  the  position 
of  the  Legion  that  instead  of  fi.\ed  rates 
of  pension,  we  should  establish  realistic  in- 
come floors  that  will  In.sure  maximum  an- 
nual income  to  tl;ose  eligible.  The  Govern- 
ment would  p.iy  in  veteran-s  pension,  the 
difference  between  Income  available  to  the 
veteran  and  a  realistic  Income  floor  estab- 
U.-^hed  by  Congre-s.  If  a  veteran  had  no  in- 
come, the  VA  would  totally  support  a  vet- 
eran at  the  congressionally  established  level 
This  approach,  incidentally,  is  one  that  1 
have  been  working  on  for  some  time  and 
was  the  subject  of  a  law  review  article  I 
wrote  for  niv  alma  mater.  Indiana  Universitv 
m  1972 

Finally,  there  will  be  other  ai'eas  that  the 
committee-  will  continue  to  examine  as  prob- 
lems ari-'-e  and  I  am  counting  on  the  Legion 
in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past  to  bring 
problems  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
It  Is  yotir  communication  of  the  needs  of 
the  veterans  of  America  that  will  enable  us 
to  do  the  sort  of  jo'o  you  expect  of  us 
Thank  vou. 


FORESTRY  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  on  Monday 
passed  S.  1307,  a  biil  to  amend  the  Mc- 
Intiie-Stennis  Act  of  1962  to  promote 
forestry  researcli  at  private  tmiversities 
and  colleges. 

S.  1307  is  an  original  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced and  reported  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Under  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  the 
Federal  Government  promotes  research 
in  forestry  through  the  allocation  of 
grant-s  to  land-grant  colleges  or  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  the  50 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  other  State -supported 
colleges  and  universities  oflfering  grad- 
uate training  in  the  sciences  basic  to 
forestiy  and  having  a  forestry  school. 
The  act  requires  that  the  Federal  funds 
paid  to  each  institution  be  matched  by 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources  for  for- 
estry research. 

S.  1307  simply  extends  the  benefits  of 
the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  to  private  col- 
leges and  universities  offering  graduate 
training  in  tlic  .sciences  basic  to  forestry 
and  having  a  forestry  school. 

Forestry  research  in  the  United  States 
is  greatly  indebted  to  private  schools  of 
fore.stiy.  The  funds  that  will  be  afforded 
such  schools  under  S.  1307  should  assist 
them  in  maintaining  their  operations 
and  training  foresters  vital  to  the  welfare 
01  the  Nation. 

Federal  a.'-sistance  to  private  schools 
of  forestry  would  be  made  through  the 
existing  Federal-State  cooperative  pro- 
trram.  Pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  act. 
the  private  forestry  schools  in  a  State 
V  ould  be  certified  as  eligible  institutions 
to  receive  grants  under  the  act. 

In  reporting  S.  1307  to  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
expects  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture v.ill  revise  the  apportionment  of 
Federal  funds  made  under  section  5  of 
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the  act  among  participating  States  to 
include  eligible  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT    EXTENSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  since 
latification  of  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  in  1870.  prohibiting  any 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  oh  account 
of  race  or  color,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  utilized  the  powers 
embodied  in  section  2  of  that  amend- 
ment to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  19G5  was  in 
many  ways  a  culmination  of  the  effort 
to  infuse  statutory  law  with  the  demo- 
cratic philosophy  of  the  Constitution. 
Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  historic  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  its  pmpose  was  to 
facilitate  removal  of  the  last  remaining 
obstacle  to  full  participation  by  black 
Americans  in  the  electoral  process  by 
providing  for  the  enforcement  of  voting 
rights  guaranteed  imder  the  15th 
amendment  through  administrative 
rather  than  judicial  procedures. 

On  August  6,  1975,  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  the  act  will  expire,  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  extend  these  provisions. 
Some  may  argue,  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able statistics,  that  an  extension  is  not 
necessary,  that  the  act  has  served  its 
purpose. 

liie  successful  implementation  of  the 
act  thus  far  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. According  to  a  report  compiled 
by  tlie  Library  of  Congress,  impressive 
increases  have  taken  place  in  the  areas 
of  black  registration,  voting,  and  elective 
ofRceholding  in  the  South  over  the  dura- 
tion of  the  act.  By  1972,  64  percent  of 
age-eligible  blacks  in  the  South  were 
registered  to  vote.  The  report  notes  that 
3.324,000  black  Americans  voted  in  the 
1972  elections.  Since  the  1974  elections, 
there  are  some  94  black  State  legislators 
in  the  South. 

These  statistics  are  most  impressive, 
and  they  provide  just  cause  for  encour- 
agement. Yet  it  is  for  precisely  this  rea- 
son that  I  believe  the  act  must  be  ex- 
tended. The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been 
proved.  Success  indicates  a  need  for  per- 
severance, not  retreat. 

Extension  of  the  act  will  insure  the 
maintenance  of  legal  protections  which 
guard  the  voting  rights  of  citizens  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  because  this  is  a 
national  law. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  joining  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  Senators  Philip 
Hart  and  Hugh  Scott,  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  for  10  years.  This  legislation  repre- 
sents an  acknowledgement  of  the  success 
of  tliis  vital  law  and  affords  an  opportu- 
nity to  reafBrm  our  commitment  to  the 
principles  it  seeks  to  enforce. 

I  note  also  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Con.stitutional  Rights,  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  , 
iKis  scheduled  hearings  on  tlie  various 
inojrosals  which  have  been  offered.  I 
commend  the  subcommittee,  and  I  en- 
tourage their  expeditious  consideration 
^0  that  we  may  obtain  final  enactment 
of  tlie  necessary  extension  well  ahead  of 
the  August  expiration  date. 


Let  me  add  here  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  issue  of  discriminatory  practices 
adversely  affecting  Mexican  Americans 
in  Uie  Southwest.  It  is  my  expectation 
that  this  aspect  of  voting  rights  will  be 
investigated  thoroughly  in  the  course  of 
hearings,  and  I  pledge  my  support  to  the 
development  of  appropriate  provisions. 

At  the  time  this  major  legislation  wa.=! 
debated  in  1965,  I  observed: 

Until  this  point  in  history,  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  concentrated  upon  removing 
the  legal  barriers  to  full  citizenship — segre- 
gated schools,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  voting 
discrimination.  'With  the  passage  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965— with  its  full  imple- 
mentation— we  can  say  that  this  historic 
initial  phase  of  the  civil  rights  struggle  is 
well  oia  Its  way  toward  completion. 

Mr.  President,  until  we  can  demon- 
strate to  eveiy  American,  without  fear  of 
contradiction  or  proof  to  the  contrary, 
that  we  welcome  his  or  her  vote,  we  must 
not  retreat  from  our  determination  to 
guarantee  the  free  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise to  persons  of  all  races,  creeds,  and 
national  origins.  Freedom  requires  that 
public  ofiBcials  work  as  relentlessly  to  in- 
sure full  participation  in  our  political 
system  as  we  do  to  exercise  the  respon- 
sibilities that  are  bestowed  upon  us  by 
that  system. 


OIL  QUOTAS  VERSUS  TAXES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  there  lias 
been  much  discussion  lately  concerning 
various  alternatives  to  the  President's 
proposal  on  oil  Imports.  One  of  those 
most  frequently  mentioned  is  a  system  of 
quotas  on  the  amount  of  oil  that  may 
be  imported. 

Recently,  Mr..Pi'ederic  Hickman,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Tax  Policy,  wrote  an  article  in  the 
W^hington  Post  which  addresses  tliis 
issue.  Because  it  is  imperative  that  we 
work  with  the  President  in  a  constructive 
manner  to  develop  a  comprehensive, 
equitable  energy  program,  I  believe  my 
colleagues  would  be  interested  in  what 
Secretary  Hickman  had  to  say.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  18.  19751 

Reducing  On,  Iimports:  Quotas  vs.  Taxes 

The  argument  over  reducing  oil  imports 
has  recently  focused  on  comparing  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  with  a  system  of  quota-s  on 
the  amount  of  oil  that  may  be  imported. 
Many  advocates  of  a  quota  system — includ- 
ing The  Post  In  a  recent  editorial — seem  un- 
a'nrare  of  the  cflfect  of  a  quota  system  on  the 
price  of  oil. 

Both  the  President's  proposals  and  a  quota 
system  would  reduce  the  consumption  of  oil. 
A  quota  system  would  reduce  the  quantity 
of  oil  physically  available. 

The  President's  proposals  would  raise  the 
price  of  oil  relative  to  other  commodities  by 
Imposing  an  Import  fee  and  by  removing  the 
controls  that  exist  on  40  per  cent  of  the 
oil  we  constmie.  Tlie  amoimt  by  which  oil 
prices  increase  would  be  collected  from  im- 
porters and  producers  by  additional  taxes 
and  returned  to  consumers  in  the  form  of 
income  tax  reductions.  Consumption  would 
fall  because  consumers  would  not  spend  all 


of  their  additional  take-home  pay  on  higher 
priced  oil. 

The  loudest  objections  to  the  President's 
proposals  center  on  the  fact  that  oil  prices 
would  rise.  Those  objections  persist  notwith- 
standing that  consumers  would  be  made 
whole  by  tax  reductions. 

Somehow,  the  notion  lias  crept  into  the 
pviblic  debate  that  price  increases  could  be 
avoided  with  a  quota.  That  is  not  so.  A  quota 
that  restricts  imports  will  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  available.  When  the  supply  of  an 
item  is  reduced,  the  price  rises. 

If  a  quota  were  to  cut  imports  by  1  million 
h.irrels  a  day,  the  supply  of  oil  would  droj) 
ti)  about  15.5  million  barrels  a  day,  and 
Treasury  economists  estimate  that  the  aver- 
a;.;e  price  of  oil  in  the  United  States  would 
tlien  rise  a'oovit  $4  a  barrel,  or  10c  a  gallon, 
to  a  new  average  price  of  about  $13.  That 
estimate  is  based  on  what  economists  call 
price  "elasticities."  which  measure  the  way 
people  i-espond  to  changes  in  the  price  of  oil. 

The  President's  energy  proposals  would 
reach  the  same  result,  but  would  get  there 
from  the  opposite  direction — by  increasing 
the  price  of  oil.  rather  than  by  reducing  the 
quantity  supplied.  However,  the  same  10c  a 
gallon  vvotild  produce  the  same  reduction  of 
1  million  barrels  a  day.  That  is  because,  at 
any  given  price,  there  exists  some  given 
quantity  of  oil  that  people  will  buy.  If  it 
tiltimatelv  ttirns  out  that  people  will  buy 
15.5  million  barrels  of  oil  at  a  price  10c  a 
gallon  above  the  present  price,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  one  gets  to  that  result  hy 
changing  the  price  or  by  changing  the  quan- 
tity. 

TThe  catch  is  that  we  don't  know — in  ad- 
vance— Just  what  quantities  people  will  ulti- 
mately iDuy  at  a  particular  price  because  the 
elasticity  data  are  only  estimates.  Thus,  both 
approaches  involve  elements  of  uncertainty. 
With  a  quota  approach,  the  reduction  in 
quantities  would  be  known  in  advance,  but 
there  would  be  some  uncertainty  about  the 
amount  of  price  Increases. 

The  President's  proposals,  unlike  a  quota, 
have  the  advantage  that  one  knows  in  ad- 
vance what  the  price  changes  will  be  and 
thereby  avoid  price  uncertainty,  which  causes 
general  dislocations  and  hardships.  Changes 
in  import  levels  are  mere  abstractions  to 
most  individuals  until  they  are  translated 
Into  price  data  that  enter  into  family  budgets 
and  business  decisions.  For  a  company  assess- 
ii'jig  the  risks  of  going  into  the  oil-shale  busi- 
ness, for  example,  the  critical  data  are  oil 
prices. 

The  f.ict  that  quotas,  unlike  the  President'.^ 
proposals,  would  permit  ns  to  predict  import 
reductions  precisely  Is  not  important.  We  do 
not  need  to  know  the  exact  amount  b-  which 
Imports  will  be  reduced  in  the  first  year.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  and  with  estimates  that  will 
be  roughly  correct  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  If  it  turns  out  that  oil  consumption 
does  not  decline  rapidly  enough,  adjus'menls 
can  be  made. 

A  major  disadvantage  of  a  quota  is  that 
it  v.-otild  cause  the  price  of  uncontrolled  oil 
to  Increase  unconscionably  if  combined  with 
our  present  two-tier  oil  price  system.  All  of 
the  price  increase  caused  by  a  quota  would 
be  on  the  two-thirds  of  total  consumption 
that  Ls  uncontrolled.  A  1  million  barrel  a  day 
reduction  by  quotas  would  cause  the  price 
of  uncontrolled  oil  to  rise  from  the  present 
$11  to  about  $18 — a  totally  unjustifiable 
price  increase  for  the  owiiers  of  such  oil. 

Also,  a  fundamental  defect  of  a  quota,  it 
that  the  price  Increases  It  causes  remain  in 
the  hands  of  producers  and  Importers,  while 
the  President's  proposals,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  rechannel  price  Increases  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  thence  back  to  consumers.  la 
order  to  minimize  this  defect  in  the  case  of 
imports,  some  propose  that  a  government 
buying  agency  take  over  the  import  func- 
tions now  performed  by  an  elaborate  net- 
work of  thousands  of  brokers,  dealers  and 
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users,  who  r;.-.ii  iheir  own  money  tr>uig  \o 
buy  at  the  cheapest  prire  po&.slb!e.  No  one 
has  je:  poiijt<'d  to  tiie  goverameut  n^ency 
whose  rectird  juitifies  the  belief  that  a  bu- 
reaucracy would  perrorm  this  function  bet- 
ter. In  ar.y  eve:;l,  the  quota-iuduced  price 
ir.crea^e.^  on  domestic  prodiicliou  would  still 
be  la  private  hands. 

Another  suggestion  to  rechaiinel  higher 
prices  on  imports  from  private  importers  to 
the  government  is  a  sv-sit-m  under  which  the 
government  would  periodically  auction 
quotas  to  tiie  highest  bidders.  That  would 
avoid  creating;  vesting  interest--,  but  ii  would 
not  recapture  the  quota-induced  price  in- 
creases going  lo  domestic  producers,  and  it 
would  greatly  compUe.ite  the  operations  ol 
ba-.ine.sses  that  rely  on  i,i\  and  oil  products. 
With  periodic  auctions,  companie;.  requirim; 
long-term  supply  coDiuitmenus  would  bt- 
unsure  of  thej-  coit.s  and  a  wh<:ile  new  s\stem 
of  futures  markets  in  imports  quotas  would 
liave  to  be  developed  to  deal  with  these  risks. 
Even  a  quota  that  wa.s  largely  window 
dressing  would  create  the  latter  problem 

It  IS  sometimes  argued  that  a  quota  i- 
preferable  to  price  mechanisms  because  It 
could  be  varied  or  phased  ui  However,  tha' 
Is  equally  true  of  the  price  mech.anisms  In 
the  President  s  proposals. 

lu  sum.  a  quota  systtm  doo-.  not  avoid 
price  increase^-,  it  leaves  all  or  mo.-t  of  those 
increases  m  the  hand-  of  importers  and  pro- 
ducers, and  It  requires  additional  bureauc- 
racy and  business  inetticieacie--.  In  contrast. 
ihe  Presidents  proposals  channel  the  In- 
creases to  the  government  for  redistribution 
to  consunieis  and  kave  the  esi^'.iTig  com- 
petitive maikets  unimpaired. 


It  IS  most  important  and  appropriate  Uuit 
the  American  people  and  the  US.  Govern- 
ment make  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  a 
genuine  detente  Includes  greater  respect  for 
International  standards  of  human   dt^cencv. 


MOROZ    AND    EUKOVSKY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Preoidrnt.  or. 
March  18  the  Commutee  lor  the  Defeii.^c 
of  Soviet  Pohtical  Pnsoiici"s  spoivsored  a 
rally  in  New  Yo:k  to  protest  the  worsen- 
ing plight  of  Valentyn  Moro/.  the 
Ukrainian  historian,  and  Vladimir  Bu- 
ko\-sky,  the  Mascow  poet.  Both  were  in- 
carcerated for  their  advocacy  of  civil 
liberties  and  human  rights  in  tiie  Soviet 
Union,  and  both  are  :n  failaig  health 
under  the  extreme  condition.s  of  their 
imprisonment. 

I  ask  unanimous  conpent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Recof.d  my  statement  on 
behalf  of  Moroz  and  Bukotsky  on  the 
occasion  of  this  rally. 

There  being  no  objeciion.  tiie  .sute- 
ment  was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
RarcF.D.  a.s  follows: 

STATiMrVT  f.p  Sen.ator  Hevpy  M  Jack-sn 
Btpore  Ntw  York  Rmit  fv  M\p.<n  IR 
3975 

Your  gathering  today  :n  support  of  Valer- 
ian Moroz  and  Vladimir  Bukovsky  is  In  the 
^eal  tradition  of  Aintr.ckii  dedicatiou  to 
human  rights. 

We  mast  not  be  cajoled  into  disniisiln^  a- 
domeitlc  pr;-.iiege.s  the  flagrant  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  f'lndamenial  human  righus  which 
the  Soviet  Union  it.>elf  is,  pledged  to  uphold 
under  iuteniatioual  law.  Nor  ai.ould  we  be 
mialed  by  t.^e  iil-advi&ed  and  often  lU-in- 
temioiu-d  aigument  that  we  can  be-sl  help 
the  brave  ^ouis  in  the  Soviet  Union  appeal- 
ing for  our  help  by  ignoring  their  «ppe«t.l- 
The  courageous  prote.sts  of  Aforo^  and  E^.- 
kov-,iy  iire  a  ateni  rebuff  to  tho^e  who  want 
lo  sweep  Uic  fatirt  of  Stmet  oppres-uon  un- 
der the  rug. 

Nowhere  In  Uie  woiid  ha.s  the  struggle  for 
hviinan  freedi.m  been  farthered  by  sUence 
We  cannot  be  sure  that  our  efforts  on  behai: 
of  Moro.i  a.-id  Bukovsky  will  bring  results 
But  we  wUi  bear  some  responslbUity  lor  the 
more  certain  consequences  they  wUI  suHer 
if  «e  fail  even  tu  iry . 


AID  TO  INDOCHINA 

^Tr  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  as 
pov.or  i.s  beins  .shifted  from  the  Chief 
Eyc'Ciitive  to  the  Congie;-;.s  we  are  wil- 
ni.s,-m_;  iiiore  and  more  the  inclination 
of  the  Congiess  to  avoid  critical  issue.s 
by  simply  takinr.-  no  action. 

A  case  in  point  is  tho  .^hanu-ful  rcfu.sal 
of  the  C4th  Ccntress  to  cxon  allow  a  floor 
debate  and  deci-sion  on  Pie.--ident  Fords 
itquc'St  for  additional  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia. 

Further,  the  leverage  of  thi.>:  country 
to  brin;,'  about  a  petu  ttal  solution  to  ti-,c 
problem  in  the:s-  two  countries  was  ser- 
iously dainai:ed  last  year  when  the  93d 
CoiiKie.-.s  cut  hy  one-half  the  military 
aid  requested  for  South  Vietnam. 

This  rtction  .ervcd  notice  on  Hanoi 
tiiat  we  lacked  the  will  to  stand  by  South 
Vietnam  on  a  onc-for-one  replacement 
basic  as  allo-Acd  by  the  Paris  peace  ac- 
coids.  The  Communist  powers.  Red  Cliina 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  increased  their 
aid  thu-s  demonstrating  a  t;reater  com- 
mitment to  their  puii.'Ose  and  the  sup- 
pu;  t  of  their  allies. 

However,  this  50-percent  cut  m  the 
lequest  last  year  deprived  the  adminis- 
tiation  of  any  real  bargaining  power  to 
brins  about  a  settlement.  Oddly  enough 
the  critics  of  additional  aid  are  the  most 
vocal  spokesmen  for  such  a  settlement. 
With  such  a  low  level  of  funding  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  p>owerle.ss  to  go 
to  the  Soviets  or  Chinese  and  offer  to 
limit  our  assistance  to  Saigon  if  they 
would  place  a  corresponding  limit  on 
their  aid  to  Hanoi.  Had  he  po.sse.-^^sed 
some  bargaining:  power,  the  massive  of- 
fensive now  underway  by  Hanoi  would 
not  have  been  pos.sible  and  the  killing 
in  Indochina  may  have  been  ended. 

As  the  situation  deteriorated.  Presi- 
dent Pord  early  this  year  a.sked  the  Con- 
press  to  approve  a  supplemental  bill  ol 
$300  million  for  South  Vietnam.  This 
amount  had  been  authorized  by  the  93d 
Congress,  but  had  failed  in  the  final  ap- 
propriation process  Additional  aid  for 
Cambodia  also  has  been  requested. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  witnes.'^ing  to- 
day the  active  management  of  foreign 
policy  by  the  Congress.  Past  history  has 
shown  that  such  periods  have  always 
weakened  our  polities  abroad  and  it  was 
after  just  .such  a  situation  that  we  found 
ourselves  so  ill-piepaied  for  Woild  War 
II. 

Today  the  94th  Con;^ress  begins  an 
Easter  recess  wiliiout  the  leadership  al- 
lowing a  floor  debate  and  decision  on 
this  additional  aid  for  both  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam.  It  the  Congress  is 
determined  to  manage  foreign  ix)licy.  at 
the  very  least  they  should  come  to  grips 
with  the  issues  and  take  a  vote,  up  or 
down,  in  full  view  of  the  American  peo- 
ple 

Thus,  the  me.s.sage  of  the  94th  Congress 
Is  becoming  clear— we  are  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  abandoning  Indochina  to  Com- 
munist mllitar>'  aggression.  For  tlie  first 
time  In  over  20  years,  independent  na- 


tions are  about  to  fall  beWnd  the  Bam- 
boo Curtain  because  they  lack  the  am- 
munition and  equipment  to  defend  them- 
selves against  enemy  attacks  supported 
by  expansionistic  world  Communism 

During  visits  to  the  Asia.  Pacific  area 
earlier  this  year  this  message  coming 
from  Congress  was  already  being  heard 
Philippine  President  Marcos  has  indi- 
cated he  will  visit  Peking  later  this  year 
and  is  reviewing  his  nation's  relation- 
sliijj  with  the  United  States.  Japan  has 
already  opened  relations  with  Red  China. 
Thailand  is  sending  a  trade  delegation 
to  Peking,  and  wants  all  U.S.  forces  re- 
moved u  ithin  a  year.  Even  strongly  anti- 
CommunLsl  Singapore  is  sending  its  For- 
eign Minister  to  Red  China  for  discus- 
sions. Malaysia  and  Indonesia  alreadj- 
recognize  Red  China. 

These  nations  are  merely  responding 
to  obvious  isolationist  trends  in  the 
United  States  and,  faced  with  U.S.  with- 
drawals, will  be  forced  to  tilt  towards 
Red  China  in  hopes  of  maintaining  their 
independence.  The  domino  theory  holds 
that  Communist  successes  in  one  countrj 
will  result  in  pressures  shifting  to  neigh- 
boring cotmtries  until  a  string  of  rations 
falls  beliind  the  Bamboo  Curtain.  Events 
of  the  past  month  have  given  new  cre- 
dence to  this  theory. 

At  the  very  least  the  Congress  should 
condemn  the  clear  violation  of  the  Paris 
peace  accords  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Since  December  of  1974  Hanoi  has  seized 
new  terriioiT  and  introduced  into  South 
Vietnam  large  numbers  of  soldiers  and 
equipment  in  clear  violation  of  those 
accords. 

Once  again  we  have  learned  the  hard 
way  that  an  agreement  with  the  Com- 
munists is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 
It  is.  written.  This  lesson  should  serve  as 
an  adequate  reminder  to  the  American 
people  we  are  dealing  with  a  ruthless 
enemy  whase  goal  remains  the  eventual 
subjugation  of  the  free  world,  either  by 
internal  means  or  the  use  of  force. 

Detente  is  meaningless  when  those 
v.ho  give  it  lipsei-vice  on  one  hand  stoke 
the  flames  of  war  on  the  other.  It  is 
merely  another  testament  to  the  falsity 
of  the  idea  that  a  democracy  can  setUe 
with  communism  for  anything  less  than 
victory.  We  are  finally  reaping  the  woes 
of  our  no-win  policies  which  began  with 
the  Korean  war. 

It  grieves  me  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
great  body  at  a  time  when  the  majority 
appear  determined  to  abandon  freedom 
seeking  people  to  a  fate  which  many  feel 
will  amount  to  a  bloodbath. 

Some  say  our  own  national  security  in- 
terests are  not  involved.  I  would  disagree. 
Anytime  an  ally  is  willing  to  fight  againsi 
a  Communist  military  attack,  supported 
and  promoted  by  the  chief  sponsors  of 
world  communism,  it  is  in  our  interests 
to  assist.  Further,  we  are  obligated  by 
our  own  earlier  conunitment  of  American 
personnel  and  more  recently  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  Paris  accords. 

Indochina  is  the  "rice  bowl"  of  Asia 
and  its  loss  to  the  free  world  will  eventu- 
ally cost  us  more  than  continued  mllitao' 
aid  for  a  few  years.  Further,  oil  resources 
off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  offer  the 
hope  that  eventually  aid  could  be  sliif  ted 
to  a  credit  policy  through  which  they 
could  assume  their  own  defense  burden. 
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Additionally,  if  we  abandon  these 
allies,  the  trade  and  other  problems 
which  will  follow  could  easUy  be  more 
costly  than  providing  ammiuiition 
whicii  would  cost  less  than  1  percent  of 
our  current  defense  budget. 

Many  feel  that  a  3-year  program  will 
enable  us  to  end  our  involvement  in  In-, 
dochina.  Hopefully  the  facts  will  bear  out 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  plan.  However, 
until  such  a  determination  can  be  made, 
the  United  States  should  meet  its  com- 
mitment as  a  world  ixjwer  which  stands 
tor  self-determination  through  peaceful 
means. 

Mr.  President,  our  poor  management 
of  the  U.S.  military  role  in  Indochina 
brings  little  credit  upon  us.  The  future, 
however,  will  be  even  more  shameful  if 
we  allow  these  people  to  be  crushed  for 
lack  of  the  means  to  defend  themselves. 


THE  WORLD  HUNGER  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  13  I  was  privileged  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  the  Lutheran  Council  annual 
meeting  on  the  world  hunger  crisis.  This 
Is  a  very  important  and  influential  re- 
ligious body  in  Mlmiesota  and  the  Nation. 

In  my  remarks,  I  pointed  out  three 
major  issues  which  needed  to  be  ad- 
dressed: First,  food  aid  for  the  needy 
nations;  second,  expanding  food  produc- 
tion and  slowing  population  growth  in 
the  developing  countries;  and  third,  es- 
tablisning  a  realistic  U.S.  food  and  agri- 
cultui'al  policy. 

I  have  long  supported  food  assistance 
to  needy  countries,  but  I  also  feel  that 
this  assistance  cannot  be  continued  in- 
definitely. It  should  not  be  allow-ed  to 
stifle  agricultural  development;  rather, 
it  should  be  used,  with  other  resources, 
to  expand  food  production. 

And  our  people  and  this  Government 
must  be  made  aware  of  the  vast  power 
we  hold  over  other  nations  in  terms  of 
how  we  set  oiu-  own  agricultural  policies. 

We  can  hardly  expect  our  farmers  to 
expand  production  as  many  are  being 
threatened  with  bankruptcy  through  ris- 
ing costs  and  falling  prices.  There  also  Is 
a  great  deal  that  we  can  do  to  stabilize 
the  world  markets  and  encoiu-age  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  world  since  the 
United  States  account  for  aroimd  half  of 
all  food  exports. 

I  concluded  my  remarks  with  some 
recommendations  which  I  have  offered 
to  increase  food  production,  including  de- 
veloping a  world  agricultural  information 
system,  expanding  the  role  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  in  mcreasing  world 
food  production,  increasing  research  In 
the  areas  of  better  seeds,  weather  and 
tropical  agriculture,  fociising  our  foreign 
aid  more  sharply  and  particularly  on 
agricultural  development,  and  establish- 
ing domestic  and  international  food 
reserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
REM.^nKS  BY  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  address  such  a  distin- 
gtushed  assembly  of  American  religious 
loaders. 


A  group  such  as  yours  has  an  influential 
role  In  shaping  the  thinking  and  the  policies 
of  this  nation. 

One  of  the  key  issues  facing  the  world 
today  is  hunger.  And  this  body  can  play  a 
central  role  in  helping  our  nation  to  face  up 
to  the  importance  of  dealing  with  this  issue. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  how  many  peo- 
ple are  hungry  or  siifTer  from  malnutrition. 
Poor  people  often  are  not  coimted.  and  gov- 
ernments find  it  embarrassing  to  admit  they 
have  starving  people. 

However,  it  is  generally  reported  th.it  to- 
day some  500  million  people  suffer  from 
starvation  or  malnutrition  throughout  the 
world.  And  It  also  is  estimated  that  about 
10  percent  of  the  American  people  now  face 
malnutrition  or  starvation. 

There  was  a  record  world  production  of  1.1 
billion  metric  tons  of  cereal  grain  in  1971. 
Dr.  Norman  Borlaug  has  said  that  tliLs  would 
amount  to  a  highway  of  cereal  grains  55  feet 
wide  and  6  feet  deep  built  around  the  world 
at  the  Equator.  And  this  production  was  re- 
quired to  feed  current  world  populations. 

However,  Just  to  keep  pace  with  popula- 
tion growth — some  76  million  more  people 
each  year — without  doing  anything  to  im- 
prove peoples'  diets,  we  must  add  another  24 
million  metric  tons  of  cereal  grain  annually 
to  this  record  production  of  1971.  Meanwhile, 
there  can  be  no  decline  in  present  food  pro- 
duction, as  there  was  last  year,  resulting  in 
a  world  food  crisis. 

In  other  words,  just  to  keep  even,  we  must 
build  another  Trans-Global  highway  of  ce- 
real grains  at  the  rate  of  580  miles  every 
year,  according  to  Dr.  Borlaug. 

But  meanwhile,  each  year  we  have  to  re- 
build completely  the  first  highway. 

Harsli  statistics  like  these  should  shame 
our  conscience  and  inspire  us  to  act  without 
delay  out  of  a  simple,  deep  sense  of  com- 
passion. 

As  the  world's  chief  food  surplus  nation — 
supplying  half  of  the  food  moving  in  inter- 
national channels — the  United  States  can- 
not hang  back  and  wait  for  others  to  act. 

We  need  to  face  at  least  three  main  food 
related  Issues.  They  are: 

(1)  Food  aid  for  the  needy  nations; 

(2)  Expandmg  food  production  and  slow- 
ing population  growth  in  the  developing 
countries;  and 

(3)  Establishing  a  i-calistic  U.S.  food  and 
agricultural  poUcy. 

Church  groups  generally  have  been  very 
respionslve  to  famine  and  hunger  needs 
around  the  world.  And  Lutheran  World  Re- 
lief can  rightly  be  proud  of  its  work  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  voluntary  agencies. 

The  United  Statee  has  provided  more  than 
$25  billion  in  food  assistance  over  the  la.st  20 
years.  However,  much  of  this  food  was  sup- 
plied because  we  had  more  than  v.e  could 
tt.-e. 

The  test  comes  now  when  our  reserves  are 
low.  Will  we  be  prepared  to  share  when  our 
supplies  are  tight?  Can  organizations  such 
as  yours  provide  the  spark  of  conscience  to 
help  our  Government  respond  to  the  hunger 
of  needy  nations? 

At  the  World  Food  Conference,  which  I 
attended  in  Rome  last  November,  it  was  clear 
that  the  Administration  wanted  to  a^old 
any  major  Increased  food  aid  commitments. 

While  we  had  provided  nine  million  tons 
of  food  as  recently  as  1972,  our  volume  of  as- 
sistance last  year  dropped  to  3.3  mUliou  tons. 

I,  and  other  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional delegation,  felt  that  our  food  aid 
should  be  increased  by  a  mUlion  tons  to  en- 
courage  other   nations   to   respond. 

This  request  was  rejected  on  the  grotnids 
that  such  an  increase  wotUd  i>e  inflationary. 
In  spite  of  this  announcement,  our  Govern- 
ment leaders  conceded  at  Rome  that  we  al- 
ready were  programming  this  years  ftiod  aid 
at  aixmnd  the  4.3  million  ton  level 


After  a  further  delay  of  around  two  and 
a  half  months,  our  food  aid  level  finally  was 
announced  at  5.5  million  tons. 

One  of  the  factors  in  this  decision  was  the 
strong  support  of  religious  leaders  and  non- 
eovernnienlal  organizations  in  highlighting 
the  need  for  increased  food  aid. 

B'caiise  ol  these  delays  in  determining 
o'.r  locd  aid  lev>;Is.  I  introduced  a  resolution 
cailing  lor  tlie  establishment  of  a  Food  Co- 
O'dinator  to  be  Ic-cated  In  the  White  House. 

The  Coordinat-or  would  give  priority  at- 
ti!'.:k.n.  not  only  to  food  aid.  but  also  to 
etlurts  to  increa^e  food  produc;;on  in  the 
di'velopmg  World. 

'I'here  is  little  doubt  that  food  production 
can  be  increased  significantly  in  the  develop- 
ing counines.  Tins  was  one  of  the  main 
cor.clusions  of  the  World  Food  Conference. 
But  to  increa.se  production,  a  greater  priority 
mutt  be  given  to  land  reform.  Increased  fer- 
tilizer production,  research  to  help  the  small 
farmer  and  increa.sed  credit. 

.'\bove  all.  a  greater  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  increasing  agricultural  produc- 
tion. The  priority  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries has  been  on  building  up  industry , 
while  neglecting  liivcstmeuts  m  food  pro- 
duction. 

L:i.~t  year  I  and  others  revised  our  foreig'.i 
aid  legislation  to  place  primary  emphasis  on 
acricultural  production;  health  and  family 
p'.aiinint;;  and  education  and  training. 

We  need  to  push  ahead  In  Implementing 
this  program.  The  developing  countries  are 
in  many  cases  facing  population  growth 
rates  of  over  3  percent  per  year.  This  will 
mean  a  doubling  of  their  populations  in  one 
generation,  or  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

The  countries  with  high  population  growti-. 
rates  are  the  ones  mo-t  vulnerable  in  terms 
<.<f  their  food  supplies. 

A  renewed  Interest  has  surfaced  in  recent 
years  concerning  Thomas  Malthus.  who.  in 
1793.  predicted  that  man  would  breed  him- 
self into  a  corner  of  misery  by  increasing  h:i 
ntimbers  beyond  his  ability  to  feed  himself. 

While  his  ideas  have  been  subjected  to 
occasional  debate,  the  advances  of  science 
and  the  general  belief  that  the  worlds  nat- 
ural  re.sotirces  were  unlimited,  resulted  in 
tlieir  being  given  little  serious  attention. 

But  now  we  will  need  to  consider  such 
predictions  more  carefully,  although  I  do  no- 
share  the  gloom  and  doom  concltitions  of 
some  experts. 

We  need  a  solid,  long-range  development 
effort  which  recognizes  that  there  are  no 
easy  short-term  solutions  to  the  food  and 
population  problems. 

Our  food  aid  can  help  ui  crisis  situations 
and  buy  time  until  loUs^er  range  programs 
get  going. 

At  the  same  time,  v.e  must  begin  to 
develop  a  U.S.  National  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Policy  which  is  relevant  to  today  r, 
needs. 

What  we  do  about  developing  a  fcod  policy 
i=,  of  course,  critical  to  the  rest  of  the  world 

Tlie  prices  our  farmers  receive  dropped  bv 
about  twelve  percent  last  year,  while  their 
production  cos'.s  went  up  by  nearly  twent; 
percent. 

Since  the  government  has  asked  the  farmer 
to  produce  to  the  limit,  it  should  share 
some  of  the  risk.  Why  should  farmers  face 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  because  of  good  weather 
and  bumper  crops? 

It  seems  unbelievable  to  me  that  we  allow 
over  three  thousand  Minnesota  dairy  farmer.> 
to  be  driven  out  of  production,  and  all  i:i 
one  year. 

Our  livestock  prc>ducers  have  been  losiUf: 
as  much  as  $200  per  head  now  for  the  lasi 
two  years  .-^nd  the  -ituation  keeps  getting 
worse. 

.An  now  our  {;rai!i  farmers  are  facing  a  very 
uncertain  future. 

It  seems  rather  ironic  to  me  that  at  a 
lime  when  the  world  food  reserves  are  at 
their  lo\ esr   point   in  twenty-five  years,  wo 
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treat  our  farmers  as  If  they  ^\ere  of  little 
account. 

Fanners  are  asked  to  produce  bumper 
crops.  But  when  they  do.  prices  ?o  through 
the  aoor.  A  crop  of  22  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  or  6.5  billion  bu.shel.s  of  corn  would 
r.i'.a  many  farmers  berause  todavs  target 
prices  and  loan  levcl.-^  are  .-...  1.  -.v  a.s  to  be  a 
niocker>' 

Ii  we  continue  to  ride  the  roller  coafter 
••viih  our  farm  prices,  we  not  only  wlU  ruin 
o-  r  roarket.'j.  but  al^o  tho.se  in  the  develop- 
in';  countries. 

if  our  grain  prices  drop  shsirplv  this  vear 
^ecaiLe  of  a  good  harvest,  we  will  fare  the 
lifcely  pro.spect  of  having  outside  nations 
raiding;  our  market.s  This  would  assure  that 
our  valuable  food  supplies  would  t:o  to  other 
countries  at  rork  bottom  prices 

What  we  need  Is  a  poUcv  which  first  take-, 
into  account  the  needs  of  both  our  farmers 
and  our  con.^umer.'^. 

And  at  the  same  time,  that  policy  needs  t  i 
recognize  the  Influence  which  we  have  ou 
other  natloni?"  food  supplier. 

In  the  pa.st  we  have  been  beset  by  surphis 
production  Today  the  outlook  is  uncertain. 
but  the  chances  are  that  we  will  have  con- 
tinuing scarcity 

Our  policy  must  be  prepared  for  occasional 
years  of  surplus  as  well  as  the  likely  food 
shortages  And  that  Is  whv  a  reserve  program 
is  so  Important 

We  need  a  program  which  will  enable  the 
government  to  make  purchases  and  support 
the  market  when  there  Is  e.\cess  productlo." 
At  the  --sme  time,  firm  rules  are  required  40 
that  any  reserves  held  by  the  goverumeat  are 
not  used  to  depress  prices 

A  reser.-e  can  give  some  stability  to  our 
markets  ar.d  meet  export  and  disaster  re- 
quirements Reserves  held  exclusively  by 
trading  companies  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
meet  national  needs. 

I  have  recommer.de-J  that  the  government 
hold  a  very  modest  level  of  reserves.  We  owe 
this  to  our  consumers  and  our  farmers  who 
are  the  main  tLsers  of  grains.  It  also  U  needed 
for  our  own  national  defense. 

We  have  reserves  of  guns  and  v.capon<= 
Our  banks  have  mouetarj-  rc-erves  as  re- 
quired by  la-:^,-  Btit  we  have  no  strate-'- 
food  reserves  '^^ 

Why  should  v.e  be  so  foolish  a-  to  be  will- 
ing to  sell  o.T  all  we  have  to  anyone  who 
comes   aloni;    with   monev   la   hand? 

A  reserve  program  can"  be  devi  ed  to  give 
our  consumers  some  assurance  or  adequate 
supplies  of  food  And  a  reserve  can  be  uti- 
lized ro  keep  farm  prices  at  reasonable  leve'^ 
when    there    Is    exre-s    production. 

In  an  era  where  food  is  likely  to  be  In 
short  supply,  we  need  to  treat  it  as  the  scarce 
and  valuable  commodity  that  It  Is. 

We  also  need  to  look  for  new  programs  and 
new  approaches  to  deal  with  the  huuKcr 
problem 

My  colleaETue,  Senator  McGovern  has  sug- 
ge<:ted  that  all  nations  cut  their  militar- 
budgets  by  10  pcr-ent.  v.hl-h  would  yield 
*20  bllllo!.  In  addition,  the  oil  producUi- 
countries  would  earmark  10  percent  of  their 
new  oil  revenues,  or  f7  billion  The-e  two 
sources,  under  this  proposal,  would  provide 
•27  billion  in  reo'irces  to  address  the  world 
hunger  needs 

I  have  suggested  a  number  of  ideas  to  In- 
crease the  worlds  food  supply  Including; 

(1)  Developing  an  improved  world "a^-rl- 
cxiltural   Information   -system;  ° 

(2)  Expanding  the  role  of  our  Land  Grant 
Innitutlon^  to  !ncrea,^e  food  production  In 
the  developing  countries; 

(3|  Expandlnit  our  re-earch  effort  In  the 
areas  of  better  seeds,  weather  trendr.  and 
tropii-al  agriculture: 

(4)  Focusing  our  foreign  assistance  more 
directly  on  food  production,  nutrition,  health, 
family  planning,  and  education; 

(5)  Elitabllshlng  domestic  and  interna- 
tional food  reserve  programs,  and 
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(6)  Budgeting  each  yeMr  a  reasonable  quan- 
try  of  food  aid  to  mee'  humanitarian  needs. 

How  we  respond  to  the  challenge  of  world 
hunjter  may  well  mean  life  or  death  for  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world. 

We  need  your  words  of  guidance  and  coun- 
.sel  .^  that  this  power  is  used  wlselv.  And  you 
ne.-d  to  make  certain  that  you  are  lieard. 

These  critical  decisions  should  not  be  made 
with  only  our  national  intere.sts  in  mind. 

In  the  words  of  Albert  Schweitzer.  "You 
don  i  live  m  a  \<.oria  all  alone.  Your  brothers 
are  here,  to  .<  " 

We  all  need  to  keep  the.=^e  thouithtful  words 
m  mind  as  we  struititle  to  find  solutloivs  to 
the  problem  of  world  hunger. 

I  urge  you  to  lend  your  strength  to  this 
impjrtam  etlort. 


CONSUTvIER  BEHAVIOR  IN  THE 
CURRENT  RECESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12,  1975,  the  John  Economic  Com- 
mittee had  the  pleasure  of  recelvin;; 
te.stimony  on  current  economic  condi- 
tions and  consumer  behavior  from  Dr. 
Glenn  E.  Burrcs.s.  a  noted  economi.-t 
from  the  Univeisitv  of  Texa.s, 

Dr.  Burres.?,  who  has  .studied  con.-.umcr 
.•^yendintr  and  savinEr  for  many  years, 
provided  tlie  committee  with  out.standin;,' 
and  creative  testimony.  He  obser\ed 
that — 

So  long  as  the  doctors  you  con.sult  con- 
tinue to  use  theories  and  models  which  were 
developed  to  explain  consumer  spending  and 
savings  In  the  1930s,  but  which  fall  svs- 
tematically  to  explain  consumer  behavior  In 
recession  and  recovery  over  the  last  20  year.;. 

Congress  will  not  restore  growtli  with 
reduced  inflation. 

Dr.  Burress  observed  that,  contrary 
to  orthordox  economic  theory,  consumer.^ 
do  not  react  to  an  increase  in  income  by 
railing  their  savings,  as  they  did  in  the 
thirties.  In  fact,  he  points  out — 

In  not  one  case  In  the  last  twenty  years 
has  the  consumer  reacted  to  Increased  in- 
come in  recovery  by  increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  income  saved. 


Actually.  Dr.  Buries^"  data  indicate 
that  in  the  mast  recent  recoveries,  spend- 
in?  increased  more  than  income  and  the 
absolute  level  of  savings  fell.  The  clear 
implication  from  this  testimony  is  that 
most  economists  are  seriously  undcres- 
tim.atins  the  stimulative  impact  of  a  tax 
cut  on  consumer  spending. 

Dr.  Bune.vs  went  on  to  dc^i^nbe  to  the 
committee  a  badly  neglected  and  virtu- 
ally unnoticed  "$15.2  billion  stimulant 
that  will  flow  into  the  hands  of  consum- 
ers during  the  year  besinning  July  1." 
ThLs  S15  2  bilUon  of  stimulant  will  re- 
sult from  the  bch.avrir  of  consumers'  in- 
stallment debts,  which  is  the  focal  point 
of  Dr.  Burress'  research. 

D:-  Burress'  analy-ls  indicates  thnt 
there  will  be  a  major  reduction  in  the 
amount  that  consumers  must  repay  on 
past  borrot\ing  beginnitirr  July  1  of  this 
year  This  will  be  income  free  to  sp?nd— 
like  a  tax  cut— that  In  past  years  was 
tied  up  in  servicing  prior  year  borrowin?. 
The  net  effect  of  this  ch.Tnrte  in  consumpr 
behavior,  "will  put  $15.2  billion  into  the 
hands  of  consumers  nc.\t  year  that  was 
used  the  previous  year  for  debt  rep-ay- 
ments."  according  to  Dr.  Barrcs.;. 

To  deal  with  this  additional  stimulus 
to  the  economy  without  substantially  in- 


creasing Inflation  will  requi-e  that  fiscal 
stimulus  be  designed  in  a  way  that  will 
Increase  the  productivity  of  workers  and 
expand  our  Nation's  capacity  to  produce 
goods  and  services.  In  this  way,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Burress,  we  can  avoid  another 
mflationarj-  spiral  that  could  soon  pro- 
duce another  recession. 

Dr.  Burress  has  provided  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  with  wise  counsel 
and  fresh  insights  into  the  workings  "^of 
our  economy  that  I  wish  to  share  with  all 
of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
Dr.  Buress'  testimony  of  March  12.  1975 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Si  rN-DiNG  Impact  or  $16  2  Billion  Tax  Orr 
Undkrktim.ated  and  Another  $15,2  Bil- 
lion SII.MULANT  Overlooked 

(Testimony  of  Glenn  E.  Burress) 
Mr  Ch.urman  I  have  long  enjoyed  and 
fv.und  useful  your  analogy  between  the  prac- 
tice or  medicine  and  the  practice  of  eco- 
nomic policy.  You  have  properly  emphasized 
that  the  patient,  the  U.S.  economy,  is  crit- 
ically UJ.  You  have  also  properly  emphasized 
that  re.-overy  of  the  patient  depends  on 
proper  diajno-is.  But  proper  diagnosis  Is  not 
enough 

Even  with  proper  diagnosis,  this  Congress, 
will  never  write  a  prescription  for  recovery 
with  reduced  inflation  so  long  as  the  good 
doctors  you  con.sult  continue  to  use  theories 
and  niodcU  which  were  developed  to  explain 
c.in^-uincr  spending  and  saving  In  the  1930's, 
but  which  fall  systematically  to  explain  con- 
-timer  behavior  in  recessions  and  recoveries 
t.ver  the  last  20  years. 

F  r  example,  consider  the  two  leading  pri- 
vate models— those  of  Chase  EconomeUlcs, 
Ir.r.  and  Data  Resources,  Inc.  These  are  the 
two  models  used  by  the  CEA  recently  to 
compare  the  effects  of  the  Administrations 
program  with  the  alternative  offered  by  this 
C.inniittce.  Both  of  these  models  tell  us 
that  as  a  result  of  the  tax  cut,  personal  sav- 
ing will  rise  sharply.  Thev  see  the  personal 
saving  rate  climbing  to  11.3  or  11.8%— nearly 
a  third  higher  than  the  all-time  high,  g.S-^r. 
E.th  tell  us  that  the  tax  cut  will  aJiect 
•vending  significantly  only  after  long  delay. 
I  -.  the  1930's  that  Is  Indeed  how  consumers 
did  react  to  Increased  Income  In  recoveries. 
Bi.t  i;;  !  ot  one  case  In  the  last  20  years  has 
the  consumer  reacted  to  Increased  Income 
In  recovery  by  increasing  the  proportion  of 
in-ome  saved.  Int<eed  In  1955,  1959,  1958,  and 
iy72  recoveries  when  Income  rose,  spendlif 
lacre.ised  even  more  than  Uicome.  As  a  re- 
.^ult  even  the  absolute  level  of  saving  fell. 

In  every  recovery  period  for  20  years  the 
constmier  has  proved  the  economists'  fore- 
cast wrone  Only  time  wlU  tell  how  the  con- 
sumers will  react  to  the  tax  cut  during  the 
recovery  that  will  get  under  way  later  this 
year.  But  if  consumers  follow  the  path  of 
the  last  20  years,  they  wiU  again  prove  the 
economists  wrong.  In  short.  If  consumers 
follow  the  path  of  the  last  20  years.  It  wUl 
niean  that  mcst  economists  are  underesti- 
mating the  Impact  of  the  tax  cut  on  con- 
sumer spendlnc. 

In  my  own  work  one  finds  an  approach  to 
con  uniers  spetidlng  and  saving  that  car- 
ries a  highly  succe;ssful  forecasting  record. 
These  forecasts  were  sometimes  published 
m  advance  by  Business  Week  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  have  often  appeared  in 
n.y  column  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Many  of  my  fcrccasts  have  been  most  suc- 
ce  sfui  in  recent  years  precisely  when  fore- 
casts based  on  the  depression  model  of  the 
consumer  most  seriously  led  this  government 
astray  in  the  formulation  of  economic  policy. 
But   lo'.iay  I   want   to  do  more  than  em- 
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phasi/e  the  high  probability  that  others  are 
underestimating  the  impact  of  the  tax  cut 
cr.  lur-sumer  spending.  I  want  to  emphasize 
here  today  that  other  economists,  and  there- 
fore this  Committee  and  others  In  govern- 
nieiu.  are  neglecting  an  otherwise  unnoticed 
$15  i-billion  stimulant  that  will  flow  into 
the  hands  of  consumers  during  the  year  be- 
ginrii-b'  J"'>'  ^-  '^■'^s  neglected  stimulant, 
which  I  w  ill  describe  shortly,  will  flow  to 
consumers  in  high  spending  middle-upper 
ircoine  groups.  What  I  am  reporting  to  you, 
ti.cn.  Is  that  other  economists  are  not  only 
probably  underestimating  the  impact  of  the 
$l62-blilion  tax  cut  on  spending,  they  are 
also  ger.erally  unaware  that  the  total  stimu- 
lant for  the  consumer  sector  during  the  year 
beginning  July  1  is  more  like  twice  the  fiscal 
stimulant  that  is  now  making  Its  way 
through  Congress. 

Before  elaborating  and  spelling  out  the 
implications  for  the  economic  outlook  and 
sound  policy,  let  me  interject  a  couple  points. 
Widespead  dissatisfaction  with  recent  work 
of  economists,  especially  their  forecasts,  is 
no  secret.  Tliat  doesn't  mean  this  Committee 
should  quit  consulting  economists,  any  more 
than  you  quit  consulting  physicians  after 
they  fall  to  cure  a  serious  illness.  But  I  would 
like  to  see  this  Committee  play  a  major  role 
opening  the  window's  to  new  thinking.  The 
economics  profession  is  now  more  in  need 
of  major  Innovation  in  thinking  than  in  any 
time  since  the  1930's. 

In  my  own  experience.  I  find  it  easy  to  find 
outlets  in  scholarly  journals  for  minor  in- 
novations that  do  not  rock  the  boat  too 
much.  But  that  same  experience  suggests  It 
Is  next  to  impo.ssible  to  win  a  hearing  for  a 
major  innovation,  This  is  why  I  attach  very 
special  significance  to  this  opportunity  to 
appear  here  today.  You  could  play  a  crucial 
role. 

In  my  own  Judgment  economists  will  con- 
tinue making  serious  errors,  leading  this 
Congress  far  astray  In  the  formulation  of 
economic  policy,  until  they  at  least  adjust 
their  models  of  the  consumer  to  account  for 
changes  In  how  consumers  spend  and  save 
since  the  1930's. 

One  very  important  change  since  then  In 
how  consumers  spend  and  save  is  represented 
In  the  growth  of  consumer  Installment  debt. 
This  Is  the  focal  point  of  my  research.  And 
It  is  in  the  behavior  of  installment  debt 
that  I  find  the  $15.2-billion  stimulant  I  am 
reporting  to  you. 

Before  explaining  this  in  more  detail,  let 
me  also  report  that  although  this  work  Is 
not  well  known,  several  able  economists.  In- 
cluding persons  who  have  testified  here,  have 
examined  how  I  make  this  computation  and 
totally  agree  with  my  logic.  The  research 
was  also  well  received  at  a  staff  seminar  of 
Tlie  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
in  late  1973. 

To  relate  this  $15.2-billIon  stimulant  to 
something  with  which  you  are  familiar,  we 
all  know  consumers  cannot  spend  all  they 
earn.  There  are  two  major  legal  claims  against 
the  Income  consumers  can  earn.  One  Is  talked 
about  a  lot.  It  Is  taxes.  The  other  receives 
little  attention.  It  Is  the  legal  requirement 
that  consumers  reoay  what  they  have  bor- 
rowed in  the  past  Consumers  are  free  to 
spend  only  that  income  left  after  paying 
their  taxes  and  meeting  required  repayments 
on  past  borrowing.  My  research  has  focus.sed 
for  16  years  on  the  effects  of  past  borrowing 
on  current  spending  and  saving. 

One  way  I  approach  this  problem  is  to  note 
that  for  any  period,  such  as  the  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  part  of  the  repayments  on  debt 
within  that  year  is  totally  predetermined  by 
borrowing  before  the  year  starts.  Because  of 
this  particular  pattern  of  borrowing  between 
mid-1971  and  inld-1975 — assuming  my  fore- 
cast for  borrowing  for  the  four  remaining 
months  of  these  four  years — my  model  shows 
there  will  be  deceleration  of  repayments  on 
past   borrowing  the   year   beginning   July   1. 


This  will  put  $15.2-blllion  into  the  hands  of 
consumers  next  year  that  was  used  the  pre- 
vious year  for  debt  repayments.  This  will  be 
income  freed  to  spend — like  a  tax  cut — th.at 
had  been  committed  In  the  past. 

In  the  statement  I  submit  for  the  record, 
I  document  several  successful  forecasts  I 
have  made  In  the  past  that  would  have  been 
of  special  Interest  to  j-ou.  But  I  want  to 
direct  your  attention  to  one.  It  Is  the  at- 
tempt of  the  profession  to  forecast  the  effect 
of  an  expected  $22-billion  tax  refund  in 
early  1973  enlarged  due  to  the  overwithhold- 
ing  of  federal  Income  taxes  in   1972. 

Relying  on  theories  of  con:;uiner  spending 
and  saving  developed  in  the  1930's,  the  No- 
vember, 1972  print-out  of  the  econometric 
model  of  the  University  of  Michigan  said 
saving  would  rise  sharply  at  first.  The  depres- 
sion model  Ls  also  evident  in  the  1973  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President.  In  early 
April,  1973  Business  Week  interviewed  sev- 
eral economists,  including  myself,  on  the 
pattern  of  the  saving  rate  throughout  1973. 
Other  economists,  according  to  Business 
Week,  said  the  saving  rate  would  indeed  be 
high  in  the  first  half. 

I  told  Business  Week — and  they  reported 
in  part — that  the  saving  rate  would  fall  in 
the  first  quarter  and  that  the  absolute  level 
of  saving  might  even  fall.  Before  first  quar- 
ter 1973  data  were  adjusted,  primarily  to  re- 
flect that  business  profits  of  the  unincorpo- 
rated farmer,  the  data  showed  that  personal 
saving  fell  $4.1-billion. 

Business  Week  reported  that  other  econo- 
mists, like  those  at  the  CEA  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  believed  that  as  income 
slowed  in  late  1973.  consumers  would  dip  into 
their  saving  and  "cushion  the  tendency  to- 
wards recession."  Under  the  heading  "Which 
way  for  saving,"  Business  Week  reported  my 
view  that  this  forecast  was  based  on  theory 
"born  of  depression"  and  dead  WTong.  I  fore- 
cast that  the  probability  of  a  1974  recession 
was  higher  than  others  thought.  And  rather 
than  cushion  any  tendency  towards  rece."=- 
slon.  I  forecast  consumers  would  play  a  ma- 
jor role  In  producing  that  recession. 

In  the  final  half  of  1973  Income  slowed  as 
was  widely  forecast.  But  saving  did  not  fall 
as  others  forecast.  The  saving  rate  shot  up 
(as  I  had  forecast)  to  9.5":; ,  a  postwar  high  by 
a  wide  margin.  There  are  few  who  would 
argue  that  the  consumer  did  not  play  a  ma- 
jor role  In  producing  the  current  recession. 

WTiat  does  all  of  this  mean  for  the  eco- 
nomic outlook?  Constimer  confidence  is  much 
lower  now  than  In  earlier  recessions.  The 
Immediate  response  of  consumers  spending 
may  not  be  as  great  as  in  the  past.  But  the 
saving  rate  will  not  go  to  11.8';,  or  will 
it  be  even  close  to  9.5',' — Its  all-time  pre- 
vious high — throughout  1976  as  suggested  by 
both  Chase  Econometrics  and  Data  Re- 
sources, Inc.  This  means  the  recovery  will  be 
stronger  than  most  expect,  especially  in  early 
1976. 1  expect  the  sharp  Increase  in  output  to 
bring  an  equally  sharp  increase  in  produc- 
tivity and  reduction  in  unit  labor  cost.  This 
will  push  the  rate  of  Inflation  down  to  5': 
by  mId-1976,  maybe  lower. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  remaining 
question  Is  whether  this  strong  recovery  In 
1976  will  set  the  stage  for  a  return  to  double 
digit  rates  of  Inflation  and  double  digit  in- 
terest rates  in  1977. 

One  ray  of  hope  Is  found  in  current  esti- 
mates of  potential  GNP.  If  these  are  right, 
this  economy  at  mid-year  will  be  producing 
nearly  $180  billion  below  what  it  would  be 
producing  If  unemployment  were  5';.  In 
1974  dollars,  the  figure  should  increase  $15 
billion  per  quarter. 

But  as  Mr.  Evans  said  before  tliis  Com- 
mittee, there  is  evidence  that  with  so  much 
capital  spending  going  to  pollution  abate- 
ment plus  the  influence  of  controls  and  the 
like,  we  may  not  have  Increased  our  stock 
of  plant  and  equipment  since  1973.  Tlie  in- 
flationary lx)tt!enecks  hit  re^-cytly  when  Tin- 


employment  was  above  5''  supports  this 
thesis.  This  raises  a  very  important  question, 
namely  whether  equations  for  potential  GNP 
may  be  overstating  our  potential  output  as 
much  as  $50  billion.  Tliis,  In  turn,  raises  tl.e 
po.s.sibility  that  a  stroiig  1976  recovery  may 
soon  again  slam  agaiii=t  iuRationary  bottle- 
i.ecks  in  1977 — unless  more  is  done  now  to 
expand  tl.e  capacity  of  this  ecottomy  to 
produce. 

But  there  is  another  ray  of  hone  that  is 
ev-n  brighter.  The  installment  debt  forces 
I  h;i\e  cited  as  providing  stunuhait  the  yeiir 
beelnr.iiig  July  1  will  re-ver.%e  themselves  and 
provide  modest  restr.^int — acting  like  a  tax 
increase — beginning  m  mld-1976.  The  re- 
straint will  become  e-.  en  stror.ger  the  year 
beginning  in  mid-1977.  This  pattern  Is  suc- 
Etested  by  t'ne  eqiiatior.s  in  inv  model  and 
the  pattern  has  been  followed  after  every 
postwar  recession. 

Also  half  the  $15.2  billion  stimulant 
passed  the  House  in  a  rebate  on  1974  taxes 
will  not  be  a  source  of  further  stimulant  in 
1976.  Tills  will  leave  only  the  $8.1  billion 
permanent  reduction  In  taxes  in  1976  and 
part  of  this  will  be  off.set  by  restraint  from 
installment  debt  variables.  I  am  sure  that 
In  this  setting  this  Congress  will  be  looking 
to  ways  to  stimulate  the  eco!iomy  even  more. 
I  can  only  hope  you  will  take  the  position 
of  the  statesman  and  design  fiscal  stimulus 
that  will  increase  the  productivity  of  work- 
ers and  expand  our  capacity  to  produce. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  resumpticn 
of  strong  growih  with  substantially  less  in- 
flation is  a  possibility.  But  these  rays  of  hope, 
I  am  afraid,  are  dimmed,  if  not  totally  dark- 
ened, by  two  other  considerations. 

First,  the  faster  than  expected  recovery  i;i 
1976  will  pu.sh  .short-term  iiuere.--t  rates  up 
much  faster  than  even  the  Federal  Re  erve 
expects  on  the  basis  of  their  textboo'n.  de- 
pression models.  I  expect  .short-term  rates  to 
start  rising  rapidly  even  while  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  still  rising.  If  this  were 
fully  anticipated  with  a  more  reali.'tic 
model,  we  might  be  able  to  cope  with  this 
development.  But  because  it  v.ill  be,  in  part, 
unexpected,  there  will  be  presisure  both  from 
within  the  Fed  and  outside  the  Fed  to  mod- 
erate the  Increase  in  short-term  rates,  such 
as  the  prime  rate.  The  only  way  the  Fed  can 
moderate  the  increase  in  short-term  rates  is 
through  an  exce.S'-ive  expansion  in  the  money 
supply.  This,  in  turn,  woidd  almost  a.ssure 
close  to  double  digit  inflation  in  1977.  And 
I  would  expect  long  term  interest  rates, 
which  did  not  fully  adjust  to  recent  infla- 
tion, to  increase  even  more. 

I  The  second  and  most  fundamciUal  rea- 
son all  ra-.s  of  hope  are  almost  entirely 
dimmed  is  that  it  will  be  years  before  the 
economics  profession  reformulates  its  tiiink- 
ing  and  methods.)  Tlie  problem  is  not  Jtist 
a  matter  of  use  of  a  theory  which  explains 
the  U)30s.  but  faUs  to  explain  the  la.-t  20 
years.  But  econometric  models  — we  have 
seen  here  by  citing  Chase  and  DRI— still  tell 
the  I  economists  that.  Just  as  in  tlie  1930's. 
saving  still  fall-,  in  recessions  and  rises  in 
recoveries.  You  yourselves  can  check  the 
official  data  and  .see  that  the  pattern  is  just 
the  opposite.  I  suggest  this  Committee  start 
asking  some  tough  questions  of  the  econ- 
omists using]  these  tlieories  atid  econometric 
models. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  do  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  resume  a  strong  increase  in  output 
with  lower  rates  of  inflation.  [The  total 
i3l.4-billlon  stimulus  from  the  tax  cut  and 
the  deceleration  of  debt  repayments  Is  not, 
bv  Itself,  too  much  because  it  is  cut  back 
bv  three-fourths  starting  in  1976.  But  there 
is  little  reason  for  optimism.] 

I  We  will  need  statesmen  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  get  the  monev  supply  moving 
much  faster  now,  then  provide  necessary 
restraint  in  1976  and  later.  We  will  need 
sta'.e-men   i:i  the  economics  profession  who 
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will  reexamii'.e  their  theories  and  methods. 
And  we  will  need  statesmen  In  Congress  who 
will  !io  longer  stimulate  consumer  spending 
on  goods  which  piushes  us  beyond  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  and  create  more  inflation 
We  will  need  a  Congress  that  will  do  all 
in  Its  power  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
workers  and  the  capaci:y  of  industry  so  thai 
all  may  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living 
witji  less  inflation  | 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
SOUTHERN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
South  has  undergone  va.st  social  changes 
in  the  last  20  years,  primarily  in  the 
public  school  systems  whei'e  desegrega- 
tion has  been  accomplished  with  a  mini- 
mum of  turmoil.  Today,  the  schools  of 
that  geographic  area  are  peaceably  de- 
segregated to  a  degree  of  near  totality. 
Buses  crisscross  those  districts  in  com- 
pliance with  orders  of  the  court  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  regardless  of  preferences  to  the 
contrai-y  by  a  majority  of  both  blacks 
and  whites.  They  have  accepted  the  law 
and  have  proceeded  with  compliance. 

On  the  other  hand,  trie  school  districts 
of  Boston,  New  York.  Chicago,  Detroit. 
Cleveland,  and  other  non.southern  cities 
burgeon  with  a  preponderance  of  stu- 
dents of  one  race.  Indeed,  resistance, 
sometimes  violence,  is  characteristic  of 
their  stance  toward  desegregation  and 
busing  to  accomplish  it. 

Yet,  a  single  Federal  district  judge  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  John  H.  Pratt, 
has  ordered  HEW  to  scour  tlirough  the 
southern  school  districts  again  for  any 
possible  violation  of  civil  rights  laws 
The  sweeping  order  will  involve  125 
school  districts,  the  preponderance  of 
which  are  in  the  South.  Eighteen  school 
districts  in  my  own  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  to  be  targets  of  this  probe  for 
possible  violations. 

Mr.  President,  this  represents  discrimi- 
nation of  the  first  order.  Why  should  one 
ftrea  of  the  country  which  has  been  de- 
segregated and  bused,  ilthough  not  al- 
ways in  conformity  with  the  sentiments 
of  those  affected,  be  smsrled  out  so  fla- 
grantly for  bureaucratic  harassment? 
Where  are  the  complaints  and  court  or- 
ders which  send  the  legions  of  investi- 
gators to  school  districts  outside  the 
South?  It  is  not  only  discrimination, 
which  civil  rights  lav.s  were  meant  to 
abrogate,  but  it  is  a  perversion  of  due 
process.  Proof  of  alleged  violation.?  v.as 
not  the  basis  of  the  order.  Merely  a  com- 
plaint by  the  NAACP  legal  defense  fund 
brought  the  judge's  writ. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  one- 
sided justice  which  infuriates  the  un- 
fortunate citizenry  faced  with  such  dis- 
crimination. It  is  not  justified  by  facts 
and  it  is  not  fair  to  subject  such  broad 
areas  of  the  South  to  an  invasion  of  in- 
vestigators. 

Discrimination  i.s  a  term  thct  has  often 
been  hurled  at  the  South — sometimes 
justifiably  but  generally  not.  At  any  rate, 
desegregation  is  an  accomplished  fact  in 
the  South.  It  is  not  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  charge 
and  the  official  response  by  a  Federal 
judge  represent  a  reflexive  reaction  di- 
rected at  the  South. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  discrimination 
in  its  worst  form  and  it  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  America. 

Several  excellent  editorials  on  the  sub- 
ject have  appeared  recently.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  two  such  representa- 
tive accounts  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Columbia  (S.C  )   Record,  Mar    19. 

19751 

DissuPTiNC   Schools 

Schools  which  exist  in  a  state  of  constant 
turmoil  caiinot  expect  to  be  places  in  which 
children  may  learn.  And  at  Iea.st  20  of  South 
Carolina's  school  districts  miist  now  confront 
new  periods  of  disruption,  ordered  by  Fed- 
eral District  Judge  John  H.  Pratt  in  an  ill- 
conceived,  ill-founded  and  inconsiderate  de- 
ci.sion. 

Judt'e  Pratt's  sweeping  order  encompasses 
rj,5  school  districts  in  16  Southern  states 
and  no  mere  mortal,  whether  he  be  the  Com- 
mission of  Education  or  a  federal  Judge, 
could  hope  to  tinderstand  the  myriad  com- 
plexities of  such  a  large  number  of  disparate 
districts.  Nonetheless.  Judge  Pratt  ordered 
HEW  to  immediately  investigate  and  correct 
possible  violations  of  civil  rights  laws 

Judge  Pratt  erred,  fundamentally,  in  a 
number  of  instances.  To  begin  with,  lie  ac- 
cepted exact  mathematical  ratios  (racial  bal- 
ancing) extensively  as  the  beginning  point 
for  his  equitable  remedy.  The  premise  flies 
quite  directly  In  the  face  of  Ju.-.iice  Berger's 
Swann  (Charlotte)  decision 

Judge  Pratt  required  as  a  matter  of  sub- 
stantive constitutional  ri^jht  a  particular  de- 
gree of  racial  balancing  in  many  of  the  af- 
fected schools.  He  rewrote  Swann  and  the 
Supreme  Court  thereby. 

By  attempting  to  treat  so  many  districts 
of  which  he  could  have  little  intrinsic  knowl- 
edge, he  defied  Burger's  assertion  that  "con- 
ditions in  different  localities  will  vary  .so 
'.videly  that  no  rigid  rtiles  can  be  laid  down 
to  t,'ovcrii  all  situations." 

In  his  order.  Pratt  contended  that  HEW 
has  often  delayed  too  long  In  ascertaining 
whether  a  complaint  or  other  Information  of 
racial  discrimination  constitutes  a  violation 
of  Title  VI  •  The  fact  is  that  a  small  num- 
ber of  racially-disproportionate  schools  are 
acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  HEW, 
even  though  the  district  must  Justify  such 
schools  In  the  case  of  Richland  Dl.strlcts 
One  and  Two,  HEW  had  thoroughly  and  dia- 
critally  examined  racial  proportions  of 
EVERY  school  before  approving  the  plans. 
The  same  is  true  of  Greenwood  District  50. 
There,  the  district's  schools  In  Hodges  are 
111  variaixe  with  the  district  enrollment,  but 
the  black-and-white  student  ratio  at  these 
schools  was  approved  by  HEV/  in  a  descgre- 
f?.tion  plan. 

In  many  of  South  Carolina's  districts  un- 
.=  ct'.led  by  Judge  Pratt,  some  disproportion- 
ate schools  exist  because  of  geography,  dis- 
tance to  be  covered  by  remedial  pairing  and 
busing,  and  Inadequate  "supplies"  of  white 
or  black  pupils.  The  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nized this  in  the  Swann  decision  when  it 
iaid  that  no  fixed  or  even  substantially  fixed 
guidelines  can  be  established  as  to  how  far 
a  court  can  go.  but  it  must  be  recognized 
that  there  are  limits." 

Judge  Pratt  recognized  no  limits 

Pratt  also  ignored  a  legal,  educational  fact: 
many  of  the  schools  already  have  been  de- 
clared unitary  by  either  federal  courts  or 
HEW  And  Chief  Jtustlce  Bu.gcr  has  said:  "At 
some  point,  the.se  school  authorities  and 
others  like  them  .should  have  achieved  full 
compliance  with  this  court's  decision  In 
Brown  I.  Tiie  systeirus  will  then  bo  'unitary' 
In   the  senie  required   by  our  decisions   in 


Green  and  Alexander.  It  does  nat  follow  that 
the  communities  served  by  such  systems  will 
remain  demographlcally  stable,  for  in  a  grow- 
ing, mobile  society,  few  will  do  so. 

"Neither  school  authorities  nor  district 
courts  are  constitutionally  required  to  make 
year-by-year  adjustments  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  student  bodies  once  the  affirma- 
tive duty  to  desegregate  has  been  accom- 
plished and  racial  discrimination  through 
otncial  action  1^5  eliminated  from  the  system  " 

Chief  Justice  Burger  suggested  that,  in 
such  cases,  '  fm-ther  intervention  by  a  dis- 
trict court  should  not  be  necessary."  District 
Judge  Prat:  deliberately  or  unwittingly 
Ignored  the  counsel  of  his  superiors. 

Beyond  a  rea-sonable  doubt.  Judge  Pratt 
has  Eiibstantially  and  materially  disrupted 
the  educational  process.  Sut)stantlal  and 
materi?.!  di.5ruption  in  the  Tinker  case  is 
grouiui.s  for  removal  of  a  student  from 
school;  unfortunately,  the  Tinker  case 
doesn't  toil  :h  foolish  judges. 

I  From    :he   Columbia    (SO    State, 
Mar.  20,   1975] 

Pol  TII    Is    PtRSECl-lED    DESPITE    ITS    PROGRESS 

Prejudice  is  reputed  to  be  a  dirty  word 
111  federal  circles  these  days,  except  when  it 
is  applied  against  the  South. 

That  conclusion  is  inescapable  when  one 
considers  recent  developments  which  ob- 
\  lously  alin  at  crucifying  the  South  all  over 
again  on  the  false  cross  of  "civil  rights — " 
especially  as  they  relate  to  school  desegre- 
gition. 

South  Carolina  and  the  South  generally 
have  made  astounding  progress  In  achieving 
a  genuine  if  often  grudging  compliance  with 
the  federal  government's  judicial,  legislative, 
and  administrative  requirements  for  race 
mixing  in  the  public  schools.  Indeed,  the 
progress  toward  true  desegregation  in  the 
South  not  only  has  surpassed  but  has 
shamed  the  rest  of  the  nation.  One  need  look 
only  iit  ,such  .".trongholds  of  liberalism  and 
tolerance  a.s  New  York  City  and  Boston  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  Southern 
performance  and  Northern  resistance. 

Yet  despite  the  South's  demonstrably  bet- 
ter record,  federal  harassment  of  the  region 
continues  unabated;  Indeed  it  Is  becoming 
nccenttiated.  A  federal  district  Judge  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ruled  Just  last  week  that 
a  number  of  school  districts  in  the  South 
I  including  South  Carolina)  have  jiot 
achieved  an  acceptable  racial  balance  in  the 
distribution  of  students. 

And,  in  something  of  a  novel  departure 
from  the  traditional  American  concept  that 
a  person  is  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 
Judge  John  H.  Pratt  is  requiring  the  school 
districts  to  justify  the  existence  of  racial 
ratio;-  v. hicii  Uncle  Sam  (that  is.  Judge  Pratt) 
finds  unacceptable.  What  the  Judge  over- 
look.s  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts already  have  been  found  in  compliance 
with  desegregation  standards  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

But  HEW  apparently  does  not  itself  know 
what  it  is  doing — unless  its  aim  Is  the  de- 
liberate harassment  of  school  officials  in 
South  Carolina  and  the  South.  In  recent 
weeks,  a  number  of  South  Carolina  districts 
have  been  burdened  (the  term  is  Inadequate) 
with  the  necessity  of  compiling  voluminous 
data  reflecting  the  racial  composition  of  stu- 
dent bodies,  classrooms,  faculties,  groups  In- 
volved In  extracurricular  activities,  special 
groupings  by  ability,  and  recipients  of  dis- 
ciplinary action. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  the  South  once 
more  is  under  the  gun,  this  time  perhaps  as 
a  device  to  divert  attention  from  real  school 
problems  in  Northern  and  noncomplylng 
states.  School  officials  report  that  non- 
Southern  states  are  not  being  subjected  to 
the  same  pressures  as  those  being  brought 
to  bear  against  Dixie. 
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Tliere  Is  a  mounting  body  of  educational 
.T.id  lay  opinion  throughout  the  nation  which 
questions  whether  compulsory  race  mixing 
in  the  schools  actually  serves  the  true  needs 
c.f  education.  The  point  Is  debatable,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  cause  of  effective 
schooling  is  seriously  impaired  when  fed- 
eral bureaucrats  continue  to  harass  teachers 
;iiid  administrators  with  paperwork  and 
pressure. 

And  since  the  avowed  aim  of  desegregation 
li  to  remove  discrimination,  let  tt  be  noted 
tlial  the  South  Is  undergoing  considerable 
d;.srrimination  at  the  hands  of  HEW  and  the 
federal  courts. 

One  is  led  to  believe  that  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  the  South,  one  would  have 
to  be  invented  to  serve  as  a  handy  scapegoat 
for  the  federal  autocrats  and  bureaucrats 
who  thrive  on  petty  tj-ranny. 


OUTSTANDING   SAN   FRANCISCAN 
LEADERS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1959  one  of  the  leading  California  news- 
papers, the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  ini- 
tiated an  award  program  to  pay  tribute 
annually  to  the  civic  endeavors  of  10  bay 
area  women.  This  program  was  later  ex- 
panded to  include  men  as  well  as  women 
among  the  10  receiving  recognition  for 
their  contribution  to  community  better- 
ment. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has  re- 
cently named  the  winners  of  this  year's 
Most  Distinguished  Award.  Leaders  in  a 
variety  of  innovative  endeavors — to  ben- 
efit the  elderly,  the  poor  and  otherwise 
disadvantaged,  and  the  general  urban 
environment — these  five  men  and  five 
women  share  in  a  common  spirit  of  com- 
mitment. As  their  Senator  and  a  fellow 
Calif  oniian,  I  take  pride  in  their  accom- 
plishments. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  these 
outstanding  San  Francisco  leaders  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Outstanding    S.\n    Franciscan    Leaders 

Mr.  Ernest  Ayala,  founder  of  Centre  Latino 
for  disadvantaged  youth. 

Ms.  Helen  Chesterman,  ptiblic  health  ef- 
forts concentrating  on  lonely  elderly. 

Ms.  Patricia  Costello.  developing  programs 
for  the  mentally  111. 

Ms.  Lovle  Mcintosh,  Innovative  commu- 
nity leader. 

Mr.  Fred  Methner.  unofScial  ombudsman 
for  San  Francisco. 

Ms.  Julia  Middleton,  cultural  activist  for 
the  ghetto. 

Mr.  Thomatra  X.  Scott,  youth  leader,  edu- 
cator m  black  community. 

Dr.  Albert  Shumate,  guardian  of  local  his- 
tory. 

Dr.  David  E.  Smith,  pacesetter  for  neigh- 
borhood health  care. 

Ms.  Tish  Sommers.  champion  of  the  dlsnd- 
v.intnged  older  woman. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  57  years 
pt:o.  on  March  25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian 
people  proclaimed  their  national  inde- 
pendence. At  that  time  it  seemed  that 
Byelorussian  aspirations  for  an  inde- 
pendent national  life  might  at  last  be  ful- 
filled. A  provisional  constitution  guaran- 
teeing free  elections  and  basic  human 
rights  was  soon  adopted. 


History  records  that  this  national  life 
was  snuffed  out  within  a  year  when  Bye- 
lorussia was  occupied  by  Soviet  troops. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  we  do  not 
forget  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Byelorussian  people.  Nor  will  we.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  57th  anniversary  of 
the  Byelorussian  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, we  send  greetings  to  the  Byel- 
orussian people  and  to  Byelorussian 
Americans. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  THE  CURRENT 
OIL  IMPORT  TARIFF 

Mr.  RIBICOPT.  Mr.  President,  a  spe- 
cial study  done  at  my  request  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  concludes  that  the 
$1  tariff  on  imported  crude  oil,  and  other 
portions  of  the  President's  original  en- 
ergy plan  that  are  now  in  effect,  will 
eventually  cost  the  public  between  $6.7 
billion  and  $13  billion  a  year. 

This  study  shows  that  even  a  duty  of 
$1  a  barrel  imposes  very  significant  bur- 
dens on  the  public.  These  burdens  can- 
not be  justified.  The  $1  tariff  and  the 
changes  in  the  entitlement  program  that 
accompanied  it  should  be  revoked  imme- 
diately by  President  Ford. 

On  March  4  the  President  delayed  the 
imposition  of  any  additional  tariff  on  oil. 
but  he  left  in  effect  the  $1  fee  on  im- 
ported crude  oil.  He  also  left  in  effect  his 
previous  order  excluding  imported  oil 
products  from  the  benefits  of  the  entitle- 
ments program,  even  though  the  purpose 
of  the  entitlements  program  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  higher  cost  of  imregulated  oil 
among  all  domestic  users  of  oil. 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  con- 
cludes that  the  $1  tariff  and  the  changes 
in  the  entitlement  program  will  cause 
the  price  of  imported  oil,  domestically 
produced  oil  not  now  under  price  con- 
trols, unregulated  intrastate  gas.  and 
coal  to  rise.  The  total  direct  cost  to  the 
public  will  be  $6.7  billion  a  year. 

The  Library  of  Congress  points  out 
that  "because  of  imperfections  in  the 
mechanics  of  energy  price  determina- 
tion," all  the  costs  will  not  be  realized  in 
1975.  It  concludes,  however,  that  these 
figures  "given  reasonably  accurate  order 
of  magnitude  estimates  of  near-term  an- 
nual costs"  of  the  President's  actions. 

If  the  indirect,  ripple  effects  on  the 
economy  are  included,  the  total  cost  to 
the  country,  according  to  the  study. 
could  be  as  high  as  $10  to  $13  billion  a 
year. 

Continuation  of  the  $1  fee.  and  elimi- 
nation of  the  entitlement  program  for 
products,  could  cause  especially  heavy 
burdens  on  New  England,  because  this 
area  relies  so  heavily  on  oil. 

President  Ford  is  to  be  commended  for 
agreeing  to  delay  imposition  of  additional 
tariffs  and  price  decontrol  until  at  least 
May  1.  This  period  should  give  Congress 
and  the  President  the  chance  to  work 
together  in  a  constructive  manner  to 
shape  a  comprehensive  energj-  plan  that 
is  both  effective  and  fair  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

But  a  tariff  on  imported  oil  must  not 
be  part  of  any  such  plan.  The  President's 
tariff  plans  could  be  both  ineffective  in 
reducing  consim:iption,  imfair  to  certain 
sectors  of  the  country,  and  burdensome 
to  the  economy. 


To  continue  a  part  of  the  fee  in  effect 
now  wliile  Congress  and  the  President 
develop  a  more  equitable  energy  plan  is 
pointless.  It  only  imposes  an  unneces- 
sary yearly  burden  of  $6.7  billion  to  $13 
billion  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.<:ent  that  the  Library  of  Congress  study 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Macro-Economic  Cost  of  the  $1.00  PtR  Br;t. 
I.MPORT  Dn  V   ON   Petroleum 

Tlie  President  has  levied  a  SI  00  per  bbl 
duty  on  imported  crude  oil  and  by  ending 
the  entitlement  program  for  refined  im- 
ported products,  caused  an  effective  $60 
burden  to  fall  on  refined  oil  products.  This 
$.60  figure  is  derived  in  the  Fmance  Com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  1767  (94-11)  and  has 
been  employed  for  this  paper.  These  Imports 
are  currently  flowing  at  rates  of  about  4  2 
million  bbls  per  day  (mb  d)  for  crude  and 
2.2  mb  d  in  refined  products,  a  large  amount 
of  which  is  residual  fuel.  In  response  to  your 
request,  the  full  economic  effects  of  these 
measures  are  added  tip  below.  Tlie  method- 
ology used  here  is  the  same  as  in  other 
Economics  Division  energy  program  cost 
estimates  with  which  yon  are  familiar.  These 
are  based  on  the  presumption  that  all  fuels 
prices  are  interdependent  and  if  one  is 
changed,  or  some  class  of  one  fuels'  price  is 
changed,  all  fuels  prices  will  readjust  pro- 
portionately. In  this  manner  the  Import  fee 
will  at  least  in  theory  escalate  unregulated 
domestic  oil  prices,  unregulated  natural  gas 
prices  and  most  coal  prices.  And  if  old  oil 
is  decontrolled,  it  will  rise  by  an  additional 
$1.00  over  what  it  v.ovild  go  to  without  the 
import  dtity  effect. 

Calculations  for  each  fuel  are: 

1.  a.  Imported  Crude  Oil — At  a  rate  of  4  2 
mb  d,  the  calculation  here  is  4.2  mb  d  x 
365.\41=:$1.5  billion. 

b.  Imported  Refined  Products— Costs  here 
'.vill   be  2.2  mbd  x  365   x   $.60  =  $0.5   bUlion. 

c.  Uncontrolled  Domestic  Oil — Assuming 
that  uncontrolled  oil  will  average  40  percent 
of  total  production  of  8.8  mb  d  for  the  for- 
seeable  future,  we  can  make  this  calctilation: 
8.8  mb  d/.4- $1.00  •  365  =  $1.3  billion.  This 
increa.se  will  be  due  to  upv.ard  pressure  of 
newly  higher  Import  prices,  whose  leadership 
will  raise  uncontrolled  domestic  crude  prices. 

d.  If  old  oil  is  decontrolled,  the  $1  price 
leaders  increase  will  raise  tills  crude  by  the 
same  per  bbl  amount.  Hence,  we  ■will  see 
this  cost  element  develop  if  old  oil  is  Indeed 
decontrolled:  BSmbd  i  1  0- .4  i  365  $1.00  ; 
$1.9  binion. 

2.  Natural  Gas — Nearly  liaU  of  natural  gas 
is  sold  In  liitra-state  commerce.  Its  price  is 
completely  unregulated,  although  an  esti- 
mated 20  percent  is  i:ivolved  in  contracts 
where  prices  are  more  or  less  fi.xed.  So  tlii.s 
cost  computation  can  be.  assuming  an  esti- 
mated 11  trillion  cubic  feet  are  sold  Intra- 
state commerce,  and  tliat  on  a  Btu  paritv 
basis    $1.00    translates    into    $0.17    per    Mcf: 

11  bil  Mcf  •:$0.17     .8::*1.5  billion. 

3.  Coal — Much  coal  is  sold  under  long  term 
contract.  Many  analysts  seem  to  believe  that, 
because  of  this,  coal  prices  will  remaiii  stable 
in  the  face  of  broad  price  hikes  for  other 
fuels.  They,  however,  tend  to  overlook  the 
recent  experience  where  supposedly  fixed  con- 
tract prices  escalated  sharply  in  respon.se  to 
other  fuels  increases.  In  light  of  this,  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  80  percent  of  coal 
could  move  up  by  the  Btu  parity  equivalent 
of  $1.00  crude  barrel  or  about  $4.00.  Let  us 
also  assume  domestic  coal  sales  of  600  inillioii 
tons  ■  $4x  per  ton.: .8  =  $1.9  biUlon. 

Summarizing  and  concluding,  we  can  po- 
tentially expect  the  following  costs  to  accrue 
to  the  $l-$.60  oil  lmi>ort  duty  program  com- 
bined with  the  end  of  entitlement  for  prod- 
uct imports. 
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Il'i  billions]  in  the  Interests  of  national  security  are  get-  eitement   as  ct:d   the  comliic  of  the  rnm». 

Foreign  oil $2.0  tin^  more  remote  every  dav.  KohoiiteV                                                '"«  v.ome. 

Uncontrolled   U.S.  oil l  3  It  has  become  f^vshlonable  to  kick  the  CIA  That     heavenly     spectacular     was     much 

Natural  gas 1.5  around;  and  investigations  into  it  and  other  hallvhoocd.  too.  h  tvn'iied  out  to  be  a  fiz7ii. 

'-°'^'    - 1-9  intelligence-gathering  agencies  have  sprout-  lor  evervone  except  the  e.xpert<=    And  that  k 

ed  thicker  than  sprint;  crocuses    We  have  no  pretty   much   the  story  of  the  CIA's  elTor-s 

6.7  quarrel  with  attempts  to  determine  whether  to  salvage  tlie  old  Russian  sub                           ' 

Ii  old  oil  is  decontruUecl.  an  additional  il.9  ^^^e  CIA  has  over-stepped  Its  bounds  on  do-  Wirh    all    of    the    attention    given    to    the 

biJiion  -A  111  be  added  to  the  above  costs  via  "'^^^''^  -^P>'"g-   ""f  ^'"^   reining   it   in   if   it  CIA  on  Capitol  Hill  in  these  post-Wa'ergate 

the   dutv   raising    this  oils   price    from    the  'ias—.=o  long  as  the  matter  is  handled  in  such  day^.  any  of  if.  activities,   present  or  past 

•$1!.00  per  bbl  It  would  rise  to  In  a  du^viess  *  ^'^^  ^  ""^  ^°  destroy  the  agency  and  its  are  deemed  to  be  news    Granted,  the  cloak' 

environment  to  $12.00   Thu  would  be  in"  ad-  ^•"•■»'>«'  needed  functions  in  the  proce-s.  and-dsgger  exploits  of  the  CIA's  operatives 

ditio     to  the  $11  billion  cost  increase  caused  ""''  '^  "°'  ^  marshmallow  world.  Anyone  make   interestii..-  readlnc   And   in   this  epi 

bv  dtcontrol  itself  in  an  import  dutv  free  ^^'^"^  thinks  the  United  States  can  lower  its  ,sode.  the  involvement  of  rfclu=c  billionaire 

tnergv  market                                                '  Kuard  and  dismantle  It.s  intelligence-gather-  Howard  Huclir;  heightens  the  reade'shlD 

If  npple  eftects  w-re  to  be  Included    total  '""  aPP'-i'-'it"?  1?  living  in  dreamland    Soviet  The  CI.A.  however,  is   iust  what    uV  n'me 

costs   could   escalate   to   between   SIO   billion  '^a^e"  and  the  KGB  no  doubt  are  riibomg  says— an  intelligence  gathering  agencv  which 

and  ?13  billion  from  the  $6  7  billion  directlv  i,,^"".  "^'"*   '"   *^'^^   °''''''''   '"^  pi'bllc   iix    the  assesses  and  analyses  available  data  "to  esli- 

accounted  for  above.  '-^T  "^^  gotten  into.  niate  the  capabilities  and  intentions  of  othe- 

AU    the   above  cost   figures  are    r    annual  ™^  sunken  sub  case  has  given   the  CIAs  nations.    It    is   a   fact    of   life:    every    nation 

rates  for  a  near  term  non-calendur  year.  This  "'""^  '"^"^^  "^°''^  ammunition.  Boys  playing  m  the  world   has  an  intelligence  apparatus 

IS  to  say  that  not  ail  costs  wiil  be  realized  ^^^^ops  and  robbers,  it  was  a  wa:ite  of  money;  So,  when  a  Soviet  submarine  explodes  and 

during  1975.  Because  of  imperfections  in  the  ^na'ever  information  that  might  have   been  sinks  in  the  Pacific  750  miles  from  Hawaii 

mechanics  of   energy   price   determination—  *?'e»ned  from   the  Rus^slan  submarine  would  it  Is  reasonable  that  the  United  Stales  would 

leads  and  lags  in  the  system— not  all  of  these  ^^'-'^  ''^^^"  ^'^  minimal  value,  they  .sav    All  of  ...ant  to  recover  any  of  the  Soviefs  secrets 

element:,  will  accrue  immediately.  The.se  fig-  '^   ^tidden   everyone    has    become    an    intelll-  vvhlch  remained  aboard.  It  Is  our  judgment 

ures  do.   however,   give  reasonably  accurate  t^eJ'^e  expert  ihai  the  CIA  v.ould  have  been  derelict  had 

order  of   ma^jnitude  estimates  of  near  term  ^^*  regard    '•Project  Jennifer."  as  the  sub-  it  not  tried  to  do  so. 

annual  costs  of  having  the  $1.00  5  60  dutv  "I'^rme     operation     was     known     in     official  There  was  nothing  illegal  about  the  CIAs 

effective  tax  from  entitlement  loss  in  force  circles,    as    a    tremendous    feat.    It    was    an  salvage   opcrutions    in    international    waters 

Annual  rates  for  a  near  term  12  month  pe-  exfacrdinnry    accomplishment    for    US.    in-  The  Soviet  Union  had  never  told  its  people 

r;od  wherein  ali  cost  elements  come  into  play  ^elligence  forces  to  pinpoint  the  location  of  about   the  disaster   which   took  the   lives  of 

are  implied.  ^'^e  sub  that  even   its  owners  couldn't   find.  TO  Russian  naval  officers  and  seamen 

L.AWRENCE  KuMiNs.  ^^'^   ^*^^"   '°  ^'^'•^^'^  ^''^   "^^e   built   a   ye=-el  Given  tha-e  circumstances,  the  con  of  the 

.4nal!/st    in    Energy    Economics.    Lxbrary  "•""    '^"^    capability    of    raising    the    sunken  rffort   to  recover   important    intelligence  ir- 

0/    Congress    Congressional    Research  bulk  o"t  of   17,000  feet  of  water- and  to  pull  f.rma'ion  from  the  ocean  floor  was  worth  it 

Service.  it  off  apparently  without  the  Russians  know-  The  risk  of  offending  the  Soviets  and  pro- 

ing  what  was  going  on.  That  the  subm.irlne  yoking  a  propaganda  campaign  was  minimal 

broke    up    and    the    important    section   sank  since  the  USSR  hadn't  admitted  the  acciSent 

THE  CIA  AND  PROJECT  JENNIFER  ^^'^^  ^°  ^''^  bottom  certainly  was  a  dlsap-  ui    th"   first    place 

,    -r„TTT,woMr.    ^T.    o        a      ,    ,u  P^,'"'"\*^"^   ^''\''  ^"«'^"''   '^'^'■■"^f  ^'''^  '^^  Nor  do  -..e  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 

Ml.   THURMOND.    Mr    President,   the  van.e  of  the  project  Soviets  were  keeping  watch  over  the  salvage 

controversy   over  Project   Jennifer  con-  Tite  significant  thing  that  ought  to  be  re-  operations.   They  have  the  same  capability 

tinues.  and  I  for  one  am  at  a  loss  to  un-  '"e'^bered  is  that  the  CIA  was  doing  exactly  i!>.at  the  United  states  has  for  surveillance 

der.stand  it.  Some  .sav  that  activitie.s  like  '•■^''*-  '^  "^^^^  supposed  to  be  doing:  gathering  .,f  the  Earth  with  satellltles.  The  salvage  op- 

thi.S  on  the  part  of  the  CIA  will  endanger  l?T^l'    intelligence     it     wasn't      shadowing  eration.  called  Project  Jennifer,  was  a  greater 

detente  I  doubt  tl.al  verv  scnoij.Mv  How-  1;....    'f    "'        abound   Washington   or  New  .,urprise  to  the  American  people  than  it  was 

,.,„„    „,          ...                    ti.>  .<-ii<ju.  iv .  nurt  \oric:  It  was  out  on  the  high  seas  pcrformini-  the    Kremlin 

ever,   eten  it   our  secret   intelligence  op-  a   function    that    was  legitimate   and   poten-  n     irTi    fortunate     that     J.ck    Anderson 

erauons  did  endanger  d.tente^  I  want  tiaiiy  of  high  intelligence  value  chose  to  break  ule  story  m  a  Tv.esday  n  gh 

no  pait  of  any  arrangement  with  tne  So-  Fear  has  been  expressed   in  some  quarters  radio  broadcast.  CIA  Dll-ector  William  Colby 

Viet  Union  that  allows  them  to  spy  on  us  ';'>at  it   will  harm  the  move  toward  detente  h.id  asked  and  received  the  cooperation  of 

but  forbids  us  to  spy  on  them.  For  make  ^^"'■'  "^^  Snlet  Union  and  t|ueer  efforts  to  >overpl    newspapers   and   networks   to  wlth- 

no  mistake,  detente  h-is  not  diminished  ""^^'^'^  agreement  on    strategic  arms  limlt.t-  nold    the   storv    until    the    CIA   could   gain 

the  activities  of  the  KGB  tions  That  is  absurd  who  believes  for  a  mm-  commitment.3    to    salvage    the    rest    of    the 

Tlie   Soviet    Union   obviously   v-res   do-  '"^       fL         !°;!^\  ^'^"°"  ''■°""*  '""  ^"  '"^  '^°''^^^  submarine  which  broke  awav  during 

tente   not  Ts  an  end   in     I.eU    hm\     n  wme    thing    if   it    had    the   opportunity-   if  the  recovery  la.t  summer. 

tente  not  a:,  an  end  in  it.sell.  but  a.s  a  detente  is  so  .shaky  as  to  be  thrown  oil  course  with  the  "lare  of  nublicitv  no  v  on  the 

useful  adjunct  to  its  basic  policy  of  mil-  bv  thi..  it  was  never  going  anywhere  In  the  intelligence  operatlons'^df  the'ciA    It  iL  un! 

itar/    preparedness.    We   are   makin?    a  first  place.  ukeiv  that  the  project  win  be  resumed  Like 

grave  mistake  if  we  adopt  an  attitude  of  This  brines  ns  to  our  second  point    if  ihere  Kohoutek.    the   expectations   are   unfulfilled 

complete  trust  and  coiifidence  toward  a  ^""^   diplomatic    repercussions,    thev   can    be  and  the  experts  will  have  to  be  .satisfied  with 

nation  that  does  not  return  them    De-  ^"^  '''^*"  '°   ^'^^  publicity  aixuit  the  opera-  just   what   they   have.   It   could   have   been 

tente  in  this  sense  is  completely  unreal-  *'""'  "°'  ?  "'^  operation  itself   The  Soviets  pectaculnr. 

istic.  It  has  absolutely  nothing  t.  do  with  T^;^'^:^^::'^^, 'X^^::^:^.:v::^          

the  pragmatic  policy  of  the  last  two  ad-  rase,  it  v.m  be  because  thev  feel"  tha*  miblio 

mimstratioas    Yet   that,   apparently,   is  exposure  of  the  .sub-ralsing  oper.uion  some-  I  HE  NEED  FOR  LONG-RANGE 

the   kind   of   dreamy   foreign   policy   to  how  has  made   them   appear  inept   or  has  ECONOMIC  PLANNING 

which   the  constant  critics  of   the  CIA  challenged  their  national  manhood  \i,-    HUMPHREY    Mr    President    the 

v.ould  commit  us.  "  secrecy  on  this  Kind  of  operation    Is  not  j^ped  for  lonc-ranee  economic  niannini? 

Mr  President,  an  excellent  editorial  on  '»  ^'^^  "'''^i^.^^'  '"'"^^^^  ^^^at  is"  cia  officials  aTthe  Fedefa  Tevll  L  sl^wlv  S^^ 
tl'p  subject  of  Proiecr  lennifpi-  hsc  r,.-,  are  reported  to  have  made  strenuous  efforts  '*";  ,"-"^  reaeiai  levex  is  SIOWIJ  gaining 
iared  recert  V  ir  the  wTsh^^^^^^^  '"  '"''^  '^^  operation  from  beins  printed  or  i^J^er  acceptance  m  the  United  States. 
^  llr,  L^  !^  1^,,  ^'11  fi  Wa.sh  n-,ton  Star.  „roadcai,t  by  the  us  news  media,  but  to  no  The  magnitude  and  intractability  of  our 
a.,  well  a:,  an  equallv  fine  editorial  in  the  avail.  present  economic  crisis  has  contributed 
State  newspaper  of  Columbia.  S.C  I  a.'^k  what  has  been  g,tinpd  by  ..prrading  this  '0  this  development,  as  people  experi- 
unanimoas  consent  that  tliey  be  printed  over  the  airwaves  and  across  the  front  pages  ence  the  disastrous  effects  of  short- 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  mv  «'  the  nation's  newspapers"  Sure,  it  was  .■lighted  and  fragmented  Govermnent 
n?marks.  interesting  reading  Sure,  someone  gets  to  policy.  Recent  articles  in  Challenge  mag- 
There  bein.  no  objection,  the  editoririls  wp^firft  rL/'lv,,-.'^^  ,''  *"i'""  '"'."Vr  ^^'"e  and  the  New  York  Times,  which 
.ere  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec-  n\;:rbl:t""  th^  ^  .;na;^n;^::  '?'  ^  l"^^"^^  '^^  the  Rkcoho  on  March  18, 
o:-D.  a.s  follows:  involved  discussed  the  need  for  long-range  plan- 

The  CIA  w.A.s  DoiNt.  lis  J  .B                                                  ning. 

There  are  two  major  points  to  make  in  the  CIA's  "Project  Jennifer  "  W.is  WuRri.  Cost.  ^  column  by  Hobart  Rowen  appeared 

esse  of  the  sunken  Russian  submarine  that  R'sK  in   the   Washington   Post  on  March  20. 

ihe  Central  Intelligence  Agency  tried  to  re-  The   revelation   that   the  Central   Intelll-  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 

cover:  First,  the  CIA  was  doing  Its  Job;  sec-  pence  Agency  has  recovered  part  of  a  .-,unkeii  tion  of  my  colleagues.  In  his  column  Mr. 

ond,  the  chances  of  keeping  an\  thing  .secret  Soviet  submarine  shottid  rat«  the  same  ex-  Rowen    discus.^es    a    recent    proposal    by 
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Leonard  Woodcock  and  Prof.  Wassily 
Lcontief  that  calls  for  the  unification 
and  coordination  of  the  economic  policy- 
iiiaking  functions  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Budget  Office,  and 
otlier  economic  organizations  into  a  new 
Office  of  National  Economic  Planning. 
This  proposal  is  the  outgrowtli  of  months 
of  \tork  by  a  prominent  group  of  econo- 
mists, businessmen,  and  labor  leaders, 
V.  ho  have  formed  the  Initiative  Commit- 
tee tor  National  Economic  Planning.  The 
committee  was  formed  on  October  14, 
1974.  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
w  idcst  possible  discussion  of  the  need  for 
economic  and  social  planning  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  drafting  of  legis- 
lation to  put  such  planning  into  effect. 
Ill  uddition,  to  Woodcock  and  Leontief, 
the  committee's  members  arc:  Anne 
Carter,  Abram  Chayes,  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  Robert  Heilbroner,  Robert 
Lekacliman,  Robert  A.  Nathan.  Robert  V. 
Roosa,  Myron  Sharpe.  and  Nat  Wein- 
berg. 

Senator  Javits  and  myself  have  worked 
closel.v  with  the  Initiative  Committee  and 
we  intend  to  introduce  legislation  they 
are  developing  to  set  up  a  national  eco- 
nomic planning  system.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  see  the  need  for  such  plan- 
ning to  join  us. 

The  planning  legislation  that  is  being 
developed  by  the  Initiative  Committee  is 
a  direct  outgrow':h  of  ideas  embodied  in 
the  Balanced  National  Growth  and  De- 
velopment Act,  which  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  for  nearly  5  years  and  which  I 
introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  felt  for  many  years  that  a 
national  growth  and  planning  system  is 
a  toiD  national  priority  and  that  this  is 
tlie  most  important  legislation  I  have 
offered  in  the  94th  Congress  to  see  that 
economic  planning  legislation  is  enacted. 

To  me.  it  has  been  clear  for  a  long 
time  that  we  need  to  get  organized  about 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  our 
national  economic  policies.  No  one  is 
looking  ahead  beyond  the  next  3  months. 
Tliere  is  little  coordination  among  the 
many  agencies  responsible  for  economic 
policy  and,  In  fact,  in  many  cases  there 
is  harmful  conflict  between  these  differ- 
ent groups.  As  a  result,  the  Government 
affectvS  the  economy  and  the  Nation  in 
an  uncoordinated  and  short-sighted 
way. 

In  addition  to  proposing  new  legisla- 
tion on  national  economic  planning,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  will  conduct 
an  in-depth  examination  of  this  issue  in 
the  coming  months.  The  committee  staff 
i.'^  now  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
."^tudy  series  on  economic  plamiing.  uti- 
lizing the  best  experts  in  the  country.  I 
intend  to  begin  full  committee  hearings 
on  planning  in  May  with  witnesses  from 
the  Initiative  Committee,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  experts  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  time  for  a  full-scale  national 
debate  on  national  economic  planning  is 
hei'c. 

Exactly  what  kind  of  planning,  what 
lii'.itutions  must  be  created  to  do  the 
planning,  how  this  relates  to  our  existing 
ei'onomic  and  social  institutions,  are  ma- 
jor riuestions  still  to  be  resolved.  In  re- 
.'-oh  ing  these  questions,  I  believe  we  want 
to  a\oid  planning  schemes  that  substi- 


tute direct  Govemment  control  for  the 
private  market.  We  do  not  need  more 
government,  as  much  as  we  need  a  bet- 
ter organized  Govemment.  In  this  area 
of  planning,  in  my  opinion,  there  are 
dangers  on  the  side  of  doing  nothing,  and 
dangers  of  doing  too  much.  But  we  must 
move  ahead  with  a  greater  planning  ef- 
fort. As  the  New  York  Times  concluded 
in  their  February  23.  1974,  editorial; 

Planning  may  have  its  flav.s  and  danger.^, 
but  the  traditional  planless  appro.i!  h  has  al- 
ready proved  its  capacity  for  pi  ducnig 
disast<?rs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniinou.s  con- 
sent that  the  Hobart  Rowen  article  of 
March  20  in  the  Washington  Post,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  would  conclude, 
Mr.  President,  by  congratulating  the 
Washington  Post,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  Challenge  magazine  for  focusing  at- 
tention on  this  important  national  issue. 

Tlieve  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcono. 
as  follows: 

Pl.\N'NIng  the  Eco.^-(l^lV 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Back  in  1962,  when  President  Kennedy 
Instrvicted  his  chief  economic  adviser,  Wal- 
ter Heller,  to  stvidy  economic  planning  In 
Europe,  "planning"  was  a  dirty  word.  And 
it  still  Is.  To  some,  "planning"  means  gov- 
ernment regimentation,  socialism,  and  the 
end   of  the   free   enterprise   system. 

Of  course,  it  doesn't  have  to  mean  any 
of  those  things.  More  and  more  enlightened 
busines.smen.  such  as  Henry  Ford  II.  have 
come  to  realize  that  a  certain  amount  of 
Intelligent  planning  may  make  the  dlft'erence 
between  the  prosperity  of  the  private  sector 
and  economic  chaos. 

A  nation  that  could  successfully  plan  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon  ought  to  be  able 
to  come  up  with  a  blueprint  for  social  and 
economic  needs,  and  achieve  it  without  the 
worst  extremes  of  boom   and  bust. 

Utopia?  Maybe,  but  maybe  not.  Anyway, 
the  whole  question  of  planning  lias  been 
surfaced  again  by  a  group  of  thoughtful 
businessmen  and  labor  leaders  tinder  the  co- 
chalrmanship  of  UAW  President  Leonard 
Woodcock  and  Wassily  Leontief,  the  Nobel 
Laureate  in  economics  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

It  lia.s  strong  backing  in  Congrcs.5  from 
Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.),  Sen. 
Jacob  Javits  (D-N.Y.)  and  others.  And  there 
is  cautious  support  for  the  general  Idea 
among  influential  Ford  administration  offi- 
cials, including  Vice  President  Rockefeller 
and  the  new  Secretary  of  Labor  Jol-.u  T. 
Dunlop 

Tlie  Woodcock-Leontief  proposal  is  to  co- 
ordinate economic  policymaking  functions 
now  distributed  among  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Budget  Office,  and  other 
government  agencies,  in  a  new  Office  of  Na- 
tional Economic  Planning. 

Its  main  responsibility  would  be  to  collect 
and  analyze  information  from  all  sotirces. 
and  then  submit  alternative  intermediate  (5 
to  6  years)  and  longer-term  (15  to  25  years) 
plans  to  the  President  and  Congress.  The 
final  choices  among  alternatives  propo.sed 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

Myron  E.  Sharpe,  coordinator  of  the  Wood- 
cock-Leontief group,  notes  that  the  plan- 
ning office  "would  not  set  specific  goals  for 
General  Motors.  General  Electric,  General 
Foods  or  any  other  Individual   firm. 

"But  it  would  Indicate  the  number  of  cars. 
the  number  of  generators  and  the  fjuantiiy 
of  frozen  foods  we  are  likely  to  reciuire  in. 
say,  five  years.  And  it  would  try  to  indu<'e 
the  relevant  Industries  to  act  accordingly." 

The  Intent,  the  spoii.sors  say.  is  not  lo 
replace  the  "market"  .system,  but  to  give  it 


better  Information  to  work  c.u,  Thi.s  is  a  bit 
disingenuous.  Obviously,  a  planning  system 
that  is  v.orth  the  trouble  is  going  to  mean 
more  go'.ornment  Intervention  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

But  it  need  not  be  a  planning  sy.iioni. 
French  style,  which  relies  on  the  European 
cartel  tradition.  As  Williams  College  Profes- 
sor John  Sheeliai:  observes  in  the  current 
Challenge  Magazine.  "If  ITT  vere  a  Fren<  h 
corporation,  the  Planning  Comjnissioii  vw.iad 
be  Its  naltiral  ally." 

What  we  require  instead,  is  an  agency  In 
Washingion  (hat  v.ill  begin  to  think  in  terms 
of  rational  cconom.r  growth,  and  how  to  gel 
tliere. 

Withoni  phiiiiiing.  what  happens?  We  wake 
up  thcve  mornings  to  find  that  Congress  is 
trying  to  bail  out  Lockheed.  P.in  Am  and 
Chrysler  with  lax  handouts,  and  that  the 
Rock  L-Iand  railroad  is  going  bro;:e — with,  its 
trackage  to  be  di.-=ti  ibuted  to  other  ro.'ds 

In  transportation,  as  in  other  areas.  W(  od- 
cock  observes,  the  nation  n.uft  decide  how 
much  It  .should  depend  on  cars,  how  much 
on  rapid  transit,  liow  much  on  other  forms 
After  debating  aK.jrnatives.  he  savs.  'we 
should  decide  on  a  plan  of  action  instead 
of  leaving  ir  to  chance.  .  .  .  Let's  nwtch  the 
resources  with  our  goals,  and  our  goals  with 
the  re.-Durces.  That's  what  we  me.m  bv  plan- 
ning." 

Is  the  climate  righi  for  such  a  major  e.\er- 
ci.se  in  economic  plannine?  There  is  a  grow- 
iiii?  skepticism,  based  on  bad  perform.nm-e 
over  the  past  few  years,  of  the  ability  of 
economists  to  project  into  the  futur?.  Bir 
defining  goals  v.ould  be  more  than  an  ero- 
noniif  or  computerized  forecast.  The  procc.^'; 
would  have  to  draw  on  the  advice  and  wis- 
dom of  state  and  local  officials,  union  leader^., 
btisinessmen.   con-nimers  and  others. 

Almost  everyone  under-tands.  by  th!<  time, 
tlie  i'.rowing  dei:ree  of  international  economic 
interdependence.  If  the  energy  crisis  did 
nothinp  else,  it  drove  home  the  les.son  that 
natural  resources  are  not  inexhaustible. 

The  choice,  as  New  York  banker  Robert  V. 
Roosa  says,  "is  not  between  plan  and  no  plan, 
but  between  coherent  planning  and  chaotic 
planning." 


SCHEDULED      SST      FLIGHTS      IXTO 
KENNEDY  AND  DULLES 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  lia\e 
spoken  out  against  demonstration  flight.s 
of  supersonic  transports  into  our  Nation's 
airports  on  several  occasions.  The  dem- 
onstrations have  occurred  amid  the  out- 
raged cries  of  citizens  living  near  ilio.se 
airports.  Now  the  Federal  Aviation  .'^d- 
minisiration  has  planned  regular  flights 
into  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York  and 
Dulles  Airport  in  the  Wa.>hinDton,  DC. 
area.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  drafted  a  proposed  rulcii:.ik- 
ing  which  would  open  up  all  US.  air- 
ports to  the  current  SST  fieet.  Routine 
flitthts  into  west  coast  airports  cnniiot  be 
far  behind. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Sr.n  Francisco 
Chronicle  aptly  places  the  SST  i.ssue  in 
perspective,  painting  the  picture  of 
events  to  come  should  SST's  be  poi- 
niitted  to  land  at  our  airports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlic  full 
text  of  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  beini.;   no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered   to  be  printed   in   the 
Recoiid.  as  follows: 
-A      "Do     Not     Enter"     W.'Mt.viNc     to     iSST" 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  |F.A.\)  and 
a  surprisingly  acquiescent  Environmental 
Protection  .\gency  (EP.\)  liave  sent  a  shock- 
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wave  across  r.,e  nation  by  approving  the 
daily  entry  of  supersonic  transport  planes 
(SSTs)  Into  the  United  States. 

Strong  oppo*;ition  wa-5  promptly  apparent, 
e-peclallv  in  New  York  City  and  In  Wash- 
luf-'ton,  DC  ,  the  tv'  o  ports  of  entry  speciti- 
i.iily  as-igned  for  dally.  «ch.-duled  landings 
and  t.ikeo.'Ts  for  the  Briti-.h-French  Concorde 
bST. 

In  Washington,  Senator  Proxniirc  promptly 
re.icted  by  preparini:;  leclslation  that  would 
require  SSTs  flyin?  over  the  Cnited  States 
to  mcei  the  inliunuim  iioUe  standards  now 
Imposed  on  other  planes. 

Both  the  F.^.A  and  EFA  have  conceded  that 
t.^ie  Concorde  cantjot  meet  those  require- 
ment-, loiluwui^-  a  >tudy  which  shows  that 
It  pr-xliites  more  nouse  vibration  and  other 
lype.s  ol  pollution  than  subsonic  planes.  They 
areue.  however,  that  the  -mall  number  of 
Itifohts  .'scheduled  by  Conrrrde  would  present 
"no  great  environment  dauirers  " 

This  conclusion  has  been  challenged  bv 
Robert  Low.  environmental  protection  ad- 
ministrator for  New  York  City,  who  protests 
that  noise  level,  at  the  city's  busy  Kennedy 
International  Aiipor:  a:e  alicadv  unbearable 
for  many  residents. 

Final  approval  of  the  C  ■r.cordfs  flight.s — 
three  daily  to  and  from  New  York,  and  three 
daily  to  and  from  Washington  — await,=!  the 
outcome  of  ptiblic  environmental  hearint-s 
to  be  held  next  month,  in  which  opponents 
will  cue  scien-.ific  findings  which  induced 
Congres-s  to  abandon  financing'  of  an  .^nier- 
Kaa-built  SST  four  years  at  >. 

A  recently  relea.sed  studv  bv  the  Depar'- 
nient  of  Transportation  seemed  to  softpedal 
the  environment  hazards  Involved  by  report- 
ing that  a  -few  ■  SST  flighus  would  be  vir- 
tuallv  harnile-s.  It  conceded  however,  that 
a  fleet  of  1:^5  S.S1-,  would  diminish  the  o.'one 
layer,  which  titers  out  the  sun  s  ultraviolet 
rays,  to  a  point  that  would  Increase  skm 
cancer  case-,  m  the  US  bv  ooOO  a  vcar,  or. 
&£■  noted  by  Profe.ssor  Harold  S.  Johnston  o: 
the  University  of  California,  an  expert  in 
the  fie.d.  and  a  persistent  opponent  of  SST 
f5ie;ht£.  by  100,000  during  the  20-vear  life 
of  the  SSTs. 

There  is  cle.vr  danger  in  giving  the  Con- 
corde the  approved  foot  in  the  door.  It  in- 
vites the  Soviet  Union  to  seek  a  simlllar  con- 
cession for  I's  SST,  in  the  spirit  of  detente 
It  encourages  US.  builders  to  re-enter  the 
competition  and  hasten  the  dav  of  the  ozone- 
dctrovin:,-  s;ip.rs.^uic  til-ht.-,.  Once  the  SST 
is  ensconced  in  New  York  and  Wa^hlns.'to;i 
can  Chicago.  Dalla-s-Port  Wor;h,  San  F-ai:- 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  be  far  behind? 


DEATH  OF  THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  people  who  .see  rural  America 
through  so  clear  a  prism  a.s  Richard  J 
Margohs.  Dick  Maigoli.s  h.i.s  the  knack 
of  taking  national  problem.s  and  expre.s^^- 
ing  them  in  human  tenn.s.  While  we  in 
the  Congress  .sometimes  enthuse  over 
comprehensive  solutions  and  national 
priorities,  Margolis  will  show  us  how  the 
best-intentioned  grandio.se  scheme  l.s 
destined  to  bomb  in  Pike\ille,  Kv  or 
Onida.  S  Dak 

Recently.  I  cospon.-ored  tiie  Health 
Manpower  bill.  This  legi.slation  addres.ses 
directly  and  cogently  tJie  severe  doctor 
distribution  problem  in  rural  States.  Mv 
own  Suite  of  South  Dakota,  which  has 
recently  approved  a  4-year  medical 
school.  Ls  still  one  of  tiie  most  under- 
.served  in  ihe  Nation. 

Ir.  65  of  the  67  co-iiuies  m  South  Da- 
kota, including  the  six  most  populous 
counties,  the  ratio  of  doctors  to  patients 
i.s  below  the  na'lonal  average  Thirty-six 


of  the  67  counties  lost  physicians  between 
1960  and  1970.  Only  31  counties  held 
their  owTi  or  gained. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
Dick  Maraolis'  superb  article  in  the 
March  31  News  Leader  about  doctors, 
people  and  .small  towns.  It  is  the  best 
argument  I  know  of  for  S.  989,  tlfe  Health 
Manpower  Act.  It  also  serves  as  a  re- 
minder that  the  self-help  ethic  of  which 
thi.s  covintry  is  proud  is  alive  in  .small 
towns  in  Soutii  Dakota.  I  would  say  alive 
and  well.  but.  frankly,  that  depends  on 
%\hether  thev  can  find  a  doctor  or  not. 

Mr.  Picsident.  I  a-k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  'Dciith  of 
ihc  Cou'-trv  Doctor"  bv  Richr<!d  J  Mar- 
solis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 
f*s  follows: 

DF\rn  OF  THF  CoiNTr.y  Dcx  ior 
(By  Richard  J  Margolis) 
•  The  pruicipal  characteristic  of  chaiite  in 
the  US  population  since  World  War  I  has 
been  urbanization,'  no'cs  a  1972  An.encan 
Medici!  A.s.soclatlon  report,  by  way  of  explain- 
ing why  rural  Americans  get  shoddier  health 
care  than  most  other  citizens.  In  conse- 
quence, the  AMA  continues,  the  nations 
medicine  mu^t  be  urbanized,  too — or  at  least 
reglor.allzed  Like  most  observers  of  the  rural 
health  scene,  the  AMA  fore.sees  the  construc- 
tion of  a  network  of  large  medical  centers, 
each  one  serving  dozens  of  .surrourdlng 
imall  towm.s. 

One  hnds  the  diagrams  and  schemas  In  the 
health  planners-  texts:  The  architects'  ren- 
derings of  modern  hospitals  look  like  .sun- 
bursts, with  multicolored  lines  (vectors') 
radiating  outward  toward  the  villages  (".sat- 
ellites 'i.  And  one  should  hardlv  be  surprised 
that  officiahs  at  the  Department  of  Health. 
Edvic.itlon  and  Welfare  iHEW).  have  alre.idy 
been  spreading  word  of  their  Intent  to  'phase 
out  the  many  16-  and  20-bed  hospitals  that 
still  luiiction  In  small-town  America,  thereby 
hastening  the  proces.s  of  regionallzatlon. 

"Sooner  or  later."  an  HEW  functionary 
cheerfully  a.^-ured  me.  we  will  arrange  mat- 
ters so  tliat  only  the  bleger  hospitals  will  be 
able  to  meet  our  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
.standards  of  eligibility.  When  that  happens, 
the  small  hospitals  will  disappear-  Unfor- 
tunaielv,  HEW  h.as  neuiected  to  consider 
whether  the  mo\e,  or  anv  of  the  grand  build- 
ing projects  it  embraces  will  do  very  much  to 
satLsfy  the  needs  of  the  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  trvie  beneficiaries 

To  most  rural  Americans — le,  to  the  66 
million  citizens  who  live  outside  Standard 
Me'ropoiltan  Areas— ideas  of  this  kind  have 
an  a;i-too-famlllar  air  They  .seem  to  b« 
merely  the  continuation  of  programs  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  have  Imposed  es- 
sentially urban  solutions  on  rural  problems- 
not  only  the  regionallzatlon  of  hospitals,  but 
u:-.o  the  consolidation  of  schools,  the  aban- 
donment of  railroads,  the  mapping  of  high- 
ways so  as  to  bypass  small  towns,  and  the 
denial  of  sub-ldlarlcs  to  communities  unable 
to  establLsh  their  credentials  as  "growth 
<  fr.ters." 

Such  policies,  which  nearly  evervone  ha.s 
taken  for  granted  for  too  many  years,  have 
turned  much  of  rural  America  Into  a  valley 
of  despair  that  begets  untold  miseries  and 
triggers  mas-,  migrations  from  country  to  city. 
These  in  turn  generate  new  pressures  for 
more  regionallzatlon.  con.solidaflon  and  all 
those  other  -ations"  that  for  rural  Americans 
-ptU  perpetual  frti.strafion  We  are  In  the 
presence  of  self-fuliilllng  failure 

For  e.\ample,  the  Appahuhinn  H. -lonal 
Commission  (ARCi.  an  Invention  of  New 
Frontier  days,  has  .spent  10  years  and  millions 
of  dollars   trying   in    vain    to  stimulate   eco- 
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noinic  de-.elopment  in  poverty-stricken  areas 
Ike  e.vstern  Kentucky.  ARCs  efforts  were 
bound  to  fail,  however,  because  Congress 
in  WTlting  the  law.  Insisted  that  the  com ' 
mi.ssion  invest  its  dollars  solely  In  those  loca- 
tions with  a  •slgnincant  potential  for  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  where  expected  re-uri- 
fur  tne  dollar  will  be  the  greatest." 

This  notorious  "growth  center"  approach 
that.  :ur  pructic-al  purposes  writes  oif  mcsi 
of  rural  America,  has  deprived  almost  all 
Appalachian  communities  of  Federal  aid  It, 
net  impact,  accr-rdlng  to  the  ARC  Accounta- 
bihiy  Proje't  (a  Nader-like  watchdog  group) 
was  to  neglect  the  rural  areixs  while  en- 
couraging mi.,Taiion  to  a  few  mciropoUtan 
centers  near  the  edge  of  the  Appalachian 
itgion  People  v.cre  .  .  forced  to  leave  th-^i- 
homes  in  the  hollows  and  rural  areas 

Virtually  e\ery  known  expert  today  pro- 
claims mobility  and  transiency  as  halimrtrl.-s 
of  tlie  American  way  of  life.  Yet  many  indi- 
viduals who  Co  not  read  sociology  books  re- 
main loyal  to  their  hometown.s  and  would 
stay  put  fore-.er  If  given  half  a  chance  I 
have  met  exiles  from  Kentucky,  now  Hvln" 
m  .Michigan,  who  each  weekend  drive  their 
jalopies  the  thnu.sand  miles  It  takes  to  get 
home"  a:id  back,  and  there  are  families 
living  in  Detroit  for  20  years  or  more  who 
will  tell  you  their  home  Is  Pike ville  or  Drift 
or  South  Mud  Creek. 

These  people   want   essential   services  uke 
hc.illh  care  to  be  available  where  thev  live 
not  in  some  remote  metropolitan  center  that 
happens  to  look  good  on  the  plaimer's  map 
la   the  small   towns  I  have  visited,  talk  of 
legionalizatlon    Is   both   rare   and   irrltatmg. 
Con.-lder  the  response  of  South  Dakotan.s 
to  their  health-care  predicament.  It  happens 
to  be  quite  a  predicament.  More  than  5,000 
towns  In  America  are  without  a  doctor,  and 
266  of  them  are  In  South  Dakota.  That  makes 
the  state  the  most  consistently  neglected  by 
the  medical  profession.  Moreover,  a  majority 
of  South  Dakota's  doctors  are  clustered  in 
cities  like  Sioux  Falls  and  Aberdeen;  m  fact. 
Just   nine  towns  account  for  351,  or  61  per 
cent,  of  the  state's  508  physicians.  The  re- 
maining   157    doctors    are    thinly    scattered 
over  900  towns  and  across  77,000  square  miles 
of   prairie.   Bad   Lands,   and   Black   Hills,  All 
this  passes  for  a  "SUtewlde  Medical  System," 
The    South    Dakota    health    officials    I   re- 
cently Interviewed  spoke  hopefully  of  attract- 
ing   more    doctors    by   erecting    newer    and 
bipgcr  regional  hospitals,  but  the  people  in 
the  doctorless  villages  will  have  none  of  It 
They  want  physicians  of  their  own.  During 
the   1950s  and   '60s  some  of  the  towns  even 
went  Into  hock  In  order  to  build  small  hos- 
pitals,   often    with    the    encouragement    of 
Federal  and  state  officials. 

Later,  as  local  doctors  retired  or  died  and 
new  ones  failed  to  materialize,  many  hos- 
pitals were  forced  to  close.  Thus  places  like 
Murdo,  Wall  and  Edgemont  are  stuck  with 
empty,  unused  medical  facilities  and  are 
searching  frantically  for  doctors.  Along 
Highway  18,  one  can  read  this  forlorn  sign: 


tJOCTORS    N££0EO 

IN 

EDGEMONT.  SOVth  DAKOTA 

IDF*L    OUTDOOR    RECRFATION 

PLEASE  CALL  60.') -662 -7  500 

I  <alled  the  number  and  learned  It  was 
the  local  Conoco  station,  owned  bv  Jack 
Nelson,  who  was  both  mayor  of  Edgemont 
and  chairman  of  the  doctor  recruitment 
committee.  Edgemonfs  16-bed  hospital,  I 
was  told,  was  shut  down  In  1969.  when  the 
towns  one  doctor  died  ol  old  age.  The  re- 
cruitment committee  has  been  busy  ever 
.'ince.  but  without  luck.  Each  year  Its  mem- 
bers visit  medical  schools  In'  other  states 
(South  Dakota  still  lacks  a  four-year  medical 
college)  In  hopes  of  luring  graduating  seniors 
and  Interns  to  Edgemont.  A  brochure  In- 
nocently  points   out    that   the   local   school 
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system  "maintains  a  library,"  and  wistfully 
locates  Edgemont  "in  the  Heart  of  the  Hard 
Grass  Countryl" 

Recruiting  can  be  expensive.  For  one  thing, 
any  young  doctor  who  shows  the  slightest 
ititerest  in  working  In  a  small  commimlty  la 
lii^jtantly  invited  down  for  a  few  days'  "look- 
sec."  all  expenses  paid.  As  often  as  not  the 
candidate  brings  his  wife.  "We  wine  and 
time  them,"  says  Jim  Stcnder,  president  of 
tiie  iiospltal  board  of  trustees  in  Custer, 
'and  we  introduce  them  around  to  every- 
body. They  thank  us  and  go  away,  and 
usually  that's  that.  We  never  hear  from 
tliem  again." 

One  in  a  "while  a  town  strikes  It  rich. 
Onida  (pop:  900)  was  lucky  enough  a  few 
years  ago  to  find  John  M.  Knutson,  a  South 
Dakotan  then  attending  the  Rush  Memorial 
.Medical  College  in  Chicago.  In  exchange  for 
his  promise  to  set  up  practice  In  Onida, 
on  a  trial  basis,  the  town's  citizens  offered 
him  a  $16,000  scholarship  and  the  use  of  a 
rent-free  clinic.  Knutson.  a  kind  man,  con- 
siders the  $16,000  to  be  a  loan;  he  is  pay- 
ing it  back  out  of  his  earnings  in  Onida 
where  he  hung  out  his  shingle  last  Janu- 
ary. The  clinic,  gleaming  with  $30,000-worth 
of  new  equipment,  was  waiting  for  him.  It 
had  once  been  Onlda's  hospital,  but  was 
closed  In  1966  because  the  overworked  doc- 
tor, a  citizen  explained  to  me.  "left  town 
out  of  self-preservation." 

Wlien  word  came  last  autumn  of  Knutson's 
firm  intentions  to  practice  In  Onida.  people 
got  busy  remodeling  the  old  structtire.  It 
was  a  community  effort,  just  as  construction 
of  the  original  hospital  had  been  back  in 
1950.  (In  those  days  the  entire  Onida  high 
school  football  team  would  help  every  after- 
noon following  practice.)  I  asked  John  Ze- 
broski,  owner  of  the  local  hardware  store, 
why  the  towm  had  gone  to  so  much  trouble 
and  expense  to  bring  in  a  doctor  -when  there 
were  several  available  50  miles  away  in 
Pierre. 

"Well,  of  course  we  need  a  doctor  here 
for  emergencies."  he  said.  "But  that's  not 
all.  Frankly,  I  don't  enjoy  going  to  Pierre — 
too  many  strange  faces.  A  person  who  needs 
a  doctor  shouldn't  have  to  wander  all  over 
the  state.  He  should  have  one  right  there 
on  the  spot." 

From  the  planner's  standpoint  Zebroski's 
notions  are  irrational.  Irrelevant  and  obso- 
lete. Yet  I  sometimes  suspect  they  are  all 
that  stave  off  the  concreting  of  rural 
America. 


MINNESOTA  AMERICAN  LEGION— 
1975  LEGISLATIVE  AIMS  AND 
R  ECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Minnesota  American  Legion  has  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  set  of  proposals 
for  Congress  to  consider  in  the  coming 
year.  These  proposals  address  matters  of 
critical  importance  to  American  vet- 
erans: educational  benefits,  pensions, 
employment,  healtli  care,  and  discharge 
review  procedures. 

Those  who  have  served  our  country 
so  well  in  the  past  are  particularly  hard 
hit  by  our  "stagflating"  economy.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  devote  serious  atten- 
tion this  session  to  the  problems  of 
American  veterans.  The  recommenda- 
tion.s  of  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Minnesota,  constitute  an  effec- 
tive program  for  legislative  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  1975  Legislative  Alms  and 
Recommendations  of  the  Minnesota 
American  Legion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minnesota  Amebican  Legion — 1975  Legisla- 
tive Aims  and  Recommendations 

establishment  of  regional  discharcf. 
review  and  correction  boards 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  military  branches  establish 
traveling  boards  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
personal  appearances  for  military  disability 
retirement  and  discharge  review  procedures. 
The  inequities  and  lack  of  uniformity  be- 
tween services  and  Individual  cases  merit 
congressional  investigation. 

It  is  recognized  through  experience  thai 
the  applicant  for  Review  or  Correction  of  his 
military  discharge  has  better  than  a  50'; 
chance  for  favorable  consideration  (as  op- 
posed to  5"c-12%)  If  he  makes  a  personal 
appearance  in  Washington.  D.C.  at  the  time 
his  case  Is  heard.  The  cost  of  such  appear- 
ance must  be  borne  by  the  applicant;  and 
because  of  distance  and  Incidental  expense 
Involved,  such  cost  Is  most  often  prohibitive 
to  veterans  residing  outside  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Washington,  DC. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  FUNDING  CHEMICALLY 
DEPENDENT  RESTORATIVE  CENTERS 

We  recommend  and  urge  that  there  be  in- 
creased funding  and  participation  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  in  Restorative  Cen- 
ters as  part  of  drug  and  alcohol  treatment 
programs.  All  reports  indicate  that  these 
Centers  have  proven  to  be  successful.  The 
chemically  dependent  has  shown  through  de- 
termination and  a  rigorous  regime  of  re- 
habilitation established  by  his  peers  that  the 
habit  can  be  overcome. 

We  are  fortunate  that  Minnesota  is  a  lead- 
er in  treatment  for  the  chemically  dependent 
and  that  our  Governor  is  recognizing  this 
advantage  in  asking  for  additional  State  mon- 
ies  for  expansion  of  our  programs.  The  ex- 
pertise and  funds  available  through  Federal 
sources  are  vltaUy  needed  to  carrv  out  a 
complete  program. 

ELIMIN.ATION  OF  TIME  LIMTTATION  ON  USE  OF 
GI  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  time  limitation 
on  use  of  educational  benefits  as  provided 
for  m  the  aj.  Bin  be  removed  in  order  to 
allow  educational  opportunities  for  those 
who  were  unable  or  chose  not  to  use  their 
educational  eligibility  immediately  following 
their  discharge  from  service.  We  refer  to 
examples  which  include  veterans  who  were 
not  able  to  complete  an  educational  pursuit 
because  of  economic  or  personal  reasons;  to 
those  who  were  forced  out  of  employment 
because  of  modern  day  technology  and  cut- 
back In  the  economy:  to  veterans  who  In 
later  life  suffer  physical  Impairment  which 
requires  re-training  and  relocation  of  Job 
opportunities;  to  women  veterans  who  were 
of  marriageable  and  child-bearing  age  at  the 
time  of  discharge  from  military  service,  who 
did  not  take  advantage  of  their  educational 
opportunities,  who  now,  because  of  separa- 
tion, divorce  and  death,  have  become  or  will 
become  sole  supporters  of  families.  We  re- 
quest that  all  time  limitations  for  use  of 
educational  opportunities,  under  Title  38, 
U.S.  Code.  Chapter  35,  be  removed. 

COST    OF    LIVING     INCREASE     IN     COMPENS.^TION 
PAYMENTS  TO  VETERANS  AND  DEPENDENTS 

We  urge  a  cost  of  living  increase  in  com- 
pensation payments  for  service-connected 
disabilities.  There  is  too  much  disparity  be- 
tween lOC^o  and  OCrj,  rated  disability.  It  Is 
also  most  Important  that  Congress  have 
final  authority  on  any  changes  in  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Schedule  for  Rating 
Disabilities  and  that  a  period  of  90  days  be 
aUowed  prior  to  effective  date  of  revision  for 
such  approval  or  rejection. 


REVISION  OF  STAKDARDS  IN  THE  VETERANS 
AOMINISTBATION  PENSION  PROGRAM 

We  strongly  urge  a  revision  of  standards  in 
the  Veterans  Administration  Pension  Pro- 
gram for  the  totally  disabled  nonservlce- 
connected  veteran.  In  addition,  some  legis- 
lation or  regulations  must  be  adopted  to 
make  certain  that  cost  of  living  increases  m 
Social  Security  .should  not  affect  benefici- 
aries of  the  pension  program  from  suffering 
reduction  of  benefits.  In  order  to  make  ad- 
justments in  pension  programs  repetitive  ad- 
ministration is  required  from  the  Veterai;s 
Administration  and  tremendous  amotints  of 
money  and  time  are  wasted  .Tnnuall>  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  benefit,s.  This  i.s  due  to 
the  fact  that  Congress  act,s  in  the  final  davs 
of  each  calendar  year  to  establish  eligibility 
for  the  ensuing  year.  We  expect  that  sugges- 
tions for  a  workable  and  standard  operatinc 
procedure  will  stem  from  this  Washington 
Conference,  and  we  hope  that  our  recom- 
mendations will  receive  your  favorable  con- 
sideration and  support. 

I.NCREASE    IN    SCHOLARSHIP    ALLOWANCE    J  OK 
ROTC     STUDENTS 

We  recommend  that  the  scholarshio  al- 
lowance for  ROTC  Students  be  increa^eil 
from  $100  per  month  to  $125  per  month 
Professors  of  Military  Science  advise  us  thai 
they  are  losing  students  from  the  ROTC  be- 
cause of  economic  reasons.  The  American  Le- 
gion advocates  a  strong  peacetime  militar> 
establishment  Including  a  full  Reserve  Ofli- 
cers  Training  Corps  and  active  National 
Guard  in  each  community.  Increases  iii 
ROTC  Scholarship  allowances  should  be  made 
more  compatible  with  grade  pay  allowances 
now  authorized  In  regular  military  service 

MISSING    IN    ACTION    AND    AMNESTY    POLICY 

We  urge  Congress  to  do  everything  within 
its  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreement  pertaining  to  Infor- 
mation and  release  of  the  Missing  In  Action 
in  Southeast  Asia.  When  all  Prisoners  of  War 
and  Missing  In  Action  have  been  repatriated 
or  accounted  for,  then  and  only  then,  should 
attention  be  turned  to  amnesty.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  opposes  any  attempt  to  grant 
amnesty  and  freedom  from  prosecution  to 
those  men,  who,  either  by  Illegally  avoiding 
the  draft,  or  desertion  from  the  armed  force-* 
failed  to  fulfill  their  military  obligation  to 
the  United  States.  Each  individual  case 
should  be  reviewed  under  existing  procedures 
available  through  the  courts  or  military  Ju- 
dicial procedures. 

BURIAL   BENEFrrS   I.N    NATIONAL   CE-METERIIS 

We  tirge  that  these  regiUations  be  modi- 
fied so  that  recipients  of  discharges  which 
by  virtue  of  their  records,  provide  that  the 
veteran  is  not  eligible  for  Veterans  Admui- 
Istration  benefits  and  also  excludes  those 
recipients  from  burial  in  National  Cemeter- 
ies. We  further  recommend  that  those  who 
are  affiliated  with  organizations  which  advo- 
cate overthrow  of  our  government  also  be 
denied  the  right  of  burial  in  a  National 
Cemetery.  We  object  to  the  interment  policy 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  restricting 
Interment  only  to  special  classes  of  people 
and  advocate  expansion  of  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  to  Include  use  of  contin- 
gent areas  of  Port  Myer.  We  advocate  the 
expansion  of  the  National  Cemeterj-  system 
so  that  the  needs  of  every  coinmtinity  might 
be  more  easily  made. 

FST.ABLISHMENT    OF    NON-DISCRtMINATOR Y 
POSTAL    RA'TES 

The  scheduled  postal  rate  Increases  on 
non-profit  second  class  mailers  la  almost 
prohibitive.  They  discriminate  ag&lnst  a  clast- 
of  publications  which  are  least  able  to  absorb 
the  increases  and  whose  history  has  l>een 
one  of  disseminacing  news  »nd  usefiU  Infor- 
mation in  the  public  Interest  and  available 
through  no  other  media.  The  American 
Legion  Maga/ine  and  The  Minnesota  Legion- 
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naire.  as  examples,  have  an  editorial  content 
f-l  more  than  75 'c  composed  of  articles  on 
patriotism,  national  security,  economics, 
youth  programs,  history  and  cultur*  of  our 
country  and  may  well  have  to  cease  pubUca- 
uon  upon  application  ot  these  new  rates. 
The  Congress  hhould  re.icsert  its  historic  pol- 
uy  which  recognized  the  enormous  contri- 
bution these  organizations  make  to  the  soll- 
claniy  of  the  United  S'.ates  and  reestablish 
lair  and  equitable  postal  rates  for  these  au- 
ihouzed   non-protU   second   clao.s   mailers 

RFCIONAL    VETERANS    EMPLmyMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES 

.\  regulation  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  established  Regional  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Representative  offices  The  rationale  for 
such  Regional  offices  Is  th:'t  the  offices  wUl 
provide  a  better  link  of  commarlcatlon  be- 
tween the  states  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  will  provide  a  beTter  flow  of  Informa- 
tion to  the  Departmen'-  We  see  a  threat  tz 
the  office  of  State  Veteraiis  Employment  Rep- 
resentatives. Past  experience  provides  us  a 
painful  example  that  In  times  of  economv. 
state  representatives  in  cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  eliminated  and  local  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Representatives  have  been  required  to 
deal  directly  with  the  Regional  office.  Elimi- 
nation of  State  Employment  Repre.sentatives 
would  be  almost  disastrous  to  the  Veterans 
Employment  proeram.  We  a.-^k  that  the  Con- 
press  be  alert  to  this  danger. 

VFTFRANS  ADMINISTRATION  MEDICAL  PROGRAM 
SFPARAIE  FROM  ANY  NATIONAL  HFAITH 
INSfRANCE    PROGRAM 

The  Veterans  Adml:ii.str.at!on  medical  pro- 
frram  must  remain  a  separate  entity  apart 
from  any  National  Health  Insurance  ProL;ram 
The  Veterans  Administration  Medical" Pro- 
pram  IS  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
and  we  mu.st  puaruntee  Its  continuance 
throut'h  lonp  ranc;e  plaunins?  and  budi.'et 
Veterans  Administration  re.«ear>.h  and  coop- 
erative status  must  continue  to  serve  a'.l 
hun-.anity  as  an  Independent  ai,ency 

Rrr^IN       VETtHANS       PREFFRF.NCE       IN       FEDFSAI., 
STATE,  AND  LOCAL  EMPL0Y:.:ENT 

The/e  are  coutinnous  attempts  by  cer- 
tain groups  to  weaken  or  eliminate  veierans 
preference  in  Federal.  State,  and  local  em- 
ployment. Veierans  preference  and  priority 
Ir.  seeking  employment  assistance  are  an  In- 
te^rral  part  of  our  merit  system  as  established 
by  Congress.  We  oppo.se  any  action  which 
•.vould  weaken  or  eliminate  these  rights.  Vet- 
ercin:;  Preference  is  an  earned  benefit  by  rea- 
son of  .service  to  one's  country  In  the  time 
of  armed  conflict. 
prrrsTioN  of  no\'ember  u  for  the  purpose 

or  OBSLRVTNC   VETERANS  DAY 

We  urge  the  Congress  :o  take  quick  action 
In  the  reestabllshment  of  the  date  of  Navem- 

ber  11  for  the  purpo=e  of  o'o  erving  Veterans 
Day. 

CABINET  ^^NK   F  jR   ALMINISTRATOR   OF 
\ETERAN3    ArFAIRS 

-  We  continue  'n  urge  that  the  office  of  Ad- 
m'.r'.lstrator  of  Veter'jn?i  Affairs  b?  given  sta- 
tMs  of  Cabinet  rank  There  Is  a  need  for  con- 
-sinency  and  co.Timon  purpose  of  communica- 
tions about  the  many  benefits  .ind  rl7ht=  es- 
t,ibll<!hed  by  the  Congre-.s  for  veterans  of 
.service  In  the  armed  force<:.  and  for  depend- 
ents and  beneficiaries  of  deceased  former 
me.mber-  This  group  of  c!tl;^ens  now  rep- 
i-^3ent5  nearly  50"  of  the  population.  The 
re  ponsibiU'le-  of  thu  office  are  now  equal  to 
or  greater  thin  some  preent  Cabinet  offl  es 
There  :hould  be  a  :eir-r  it  channel  bv  which 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  AfT-ilrs  can 
regularly  supply  facts  and  counsel  to  the 
Pieiidenr.  and.  In  turn,  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's guidance  and  suppor:. 

RETENTION  OP  LAND  AT    OR  NEAR  VEIKRANS 
ADMINISTRATION    INSTALLATIONS 

At  the  present  time  It  appears  that  there 
J-  no  d.^iiger  that  Feder.d  lands  ::\  Minnesota 


being  held  at  or  near  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Installations,  are  In  danger  of  beln.g  de- 
clared e.Kce^s;  however,  we  must  be  constant- 
ly on  the  alert  because  frequently  disposal  of 
such  land  becomes  corporate  gain  and  re- 
(lUtcement  may  be  costly  as  future  govern- 
nant  needs  arise 


UTILITY    BILLS 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  utility 
bills  of  consiimei-s  increased  la.st  year 
nearly  $10  billion.  Most  of  this  increase 
v.-a.s  caused  by  higher  fuel  costs.  Much 
of  this  increased  cost  for  fuel  was  passed 
on  directly  to  the  consumer  in  the  form 
of  a  fuel  adjustment  charge.  As  I  pointed 
out  la.st  year  on  the  Senate  floor,  very 
often  the  people  of  my  State  are  paying 
more  for  their  electi-icity  than  they  are 
for  their  monthly  mortgage  payment  on 
tlieir  homes. 

It  is  little  comfort  to  the  consumer  to 
know  that  the  utility  companies  are  not 
gelling  to  keep  the  money,  but  are  sim- 
ply paying  it  over  to  their  supplier. 

Not  only  Ls  the  consumer  paying  more 
for  his  electricity,  but  when  he  tries  to 
conserve,  either  for  economic  reasons  or 
for  patriotic  rea<:ons.  he  very  often  finds 
that  the  utility  company  has  been  given 
a  rate  increase  due  to  declining  revenues 
caused  by  the  consumers  conserving.  Not 
only  does  the  consumer  become  irate,  but 
it  IS  frustrating  to  him.  He  knows  enough 
about  economics  to  know  that  when  de- 
mand falls,  prices  are  supposed  to  fall. 
But  in  this  ca.se,  they  do  not.  Nor  can 
he  go  across  the  street,  so  to  speak,  to  a 
competitor. 

I  noticed  in  tlie  paper  yesterday  Uiat 
Secretarj-  Morton  was  interested  in  sub- 
sidizing, to  a  degree,  the  utility  com- 
panies for  a  limited  amount  of  time. 
Wh'le  I  am  not  unsympathetic  to  the 
i'light  of  the  utility  companies.  I  have  the 
utmost  concern  for  the  consumers  who 
ui-uently  need  and  arc  entitled  to  some 
relief.  'While  actions  taken  by  Govern- 
ment, with  respect  to  helping  utility  com- 
panies will  eventually  benefit  the  con- 
sumer, the  people  need  some  help  today. 

According  to  the  report  made  public 
last  weekend  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskier  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  in  1974  "Con- 
sumers paid  more  than  1  'a  times  as  mu'h 
to  cover  utUity  rate  Increases  as  thev  did 
over  the  entire  previous  25  years."  There 
i.-;  no  wav  we  can  ask  the  people  to  su-,- 
tain  that  kind  of  Incroa-^e  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
days  of  cheap  cr.-rgy  are  gone.  We  as  a 


relief  for  the  consumer.  Our  consumers 
have  been  carrying  a  heavy  burden  and 
must  have  some  help. 

Mr.  Zarb  seems  to  have  a  good  Idea. 
As  I  understand,  he  wants  to  spend  %\ 
million  at  the  State  and  local  level  to 
conduct  experiments  in  electricity  con- 
servation. The  idea  of  allowing  consum- 
ers a  lower  rate  for  using  a  lower  num- 
ber of  kilowatt  hours  and  then  increas- 
ing the  rate  for  usage  above  that  amount 
is  worth  exploring. 

I  would  also  favor  increasing  the 
amount  of  insulation  which  a  new  home 
must  have  where  the  home  is  built  or 
backed  by  Federal  funds. 

Many  steps  can  be  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  utilities,  and  consumers  to 
help  solve  the  problem  as  energy  plans 
are  made  for  the  future.  But.  the  present 
problem  of  increased  utility  bills  came 
on  our  citizens  at  once,  giving  them  little 
or  no  time  to  plan  and  make  necessary 
adjustments.  I  favor  helping  them 
through  this  unusual  and  sudden  experi- 
ence. Any  planning  by  the  administration 
in  this  field  should  certainly  Include  a 
provision  for  the  relief  of  the  consumer, 
who  is  far.  far  overburdened  in  this  field 
and  has  been  for  many  months. 

When  we  return  here  following  the 
recess.  I  will  work  for  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  give  some  sort  of  relief 
to  our  citiens  who  have  been  hit  so  hard 
by  these  high  utility  bills.  This  legisla- 
tion will  be  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
people  through  this  rough  period  while 
we  are  making  transition  and  getting 
adjusted,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  idea  of 
expensive  energy. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
recent  tax  bill  we  passed  will  cause  our 
budget  deficit  to  increase  considerably. 
The  legislation  I  have  in  mind  will  not 
cost  too  much  for  that  reason.  It  will 
only  give  some  aid  to  the  people — not 
total. 

So,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  are  going  to  give  aid  to  the  utility 
companies.  I  hope  we  can  also  give  It  to 
their  customers  who  likev.ise  need  it 
desperately. 


KURDISH  REFUGEES 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
tlie  plight  of  Kurdish  refugees  in  Iraq 
and  Iran  is  among  the  problems  of  cur- 
rent concern  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees.  Yesterday,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,   Senator  Kennedy,   issued  a 


...  statement  on  the  Kurdish  problem.  As  a 

nation  will  have  to  make  certain  adjust-    member  and  former  chairman  of  the  sub- 
mcnts  in  our  style  of  living  to  compen-     committee.  I  share  Senator  Kennedy's 


ate  for  this  fact.  But.  the  American 
reo,  l3  need  time  to  make  these  adjust- 
.mrnt— and  tliey  have  made  many  al- 
ready. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  hearings  v.ill 
be  held  soon  by  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee regarding  utility  rate  regulations. 
I  an-  not  interested  in  jumping  on  or 
crituizing  anyone,  but  I  dj  think  we 
need  to  take  a  poDd  look  toward  v.here 
vvj  arc  going  in  this  area  and  the  cheap- 
est way  we  mn  get  th-rc.  I  do  not  op- 
po-e  li.Tiited  heli)  for  the  utilities  who 
lace  .some  difficult  problems,  but  I  am 
for  some  :  tiong,  prompt,  and  efTcclive 


humanitarian  concern,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senator  Kennedy's  Statement  on  Kurdish 

REFrCEES 

Tiic  recent  Algiers  Accord  between  Iraq  and 
Iran,  and  related  diplomatic  efforts  involv- 
ing the  Kurdish  Issue,  have  apparently  ended 
the  Kurdish  struggle  for  self-determination. 
Observers  of  this  struggle  may  hold  differ- 
ing views  on  the  Algiers  Accord  and  the 
harsh  ellorts  to  st.fle  the  Kurdish  spirit.  But 
till:;  should  blind  ro  oi.e.  in  cur  country  and 
the   Internal loiial   communlt."'.   to   a   needed 
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concern  over  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Kurd- 
ish people — or  the  staggering  humanitarian 
problems  which  have  resulted  from  th© 
bloody  conflict  and  the  sad  events  following 
t.ip  .Algiers  Accord. 

Field  reports — including  those  In  ofiBcial 
n.i.ir'.ers — suggest  much  suffering  and  deatb. 
Military  activities  continue,  and  the  human 
toll  of  the  civil  war  continues  to  climb.  Food 
;  nd  medicines  and  other  relief  materials  are 
m  short  supply.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Kurds 
in  Badinan  province  in  Northern  Iraq  suffer 
.severe  malnutrition  and  face  famine  and 
death.  And  the  heavy  movement  of  Kurdish 
refugees  within  Iraq  and  over  the  border 
into  Iran  are  cause  for  grave  concern. 

Over  the  months  of  conflict  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR)  and  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  among  others,  have 
been  involved  In  various  humanitarian  Initi- 
atives and  general  relief  efforts,  and  the 
Iranian  Red  Crescent  Society  haa  made  Im- 
portant contributions  to  the  care  of  Kurdish 
refugees  In  Iran.  But  these  Initiatives  and 
efforts  were  never  enough,  esi>eclally  In  as- 
sisting the  piopulatlon  remaining  withhi  the 
Kurdish  areas  of  Iraq. 

In  accordance  with  Article  3  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  since  the  spring  of  1974  the 
ICRC  has  made  several  efforts  to  Intervene 
In  behalf  of  aiding  all  victims  of  the  civU 
war  in  Iraq.  I  think  the  record  should  show, 
however,  tiiat  tlielr  offers  of  assistance  have 
received  minimal  International  support. 
Moreover,  Iraq  has  rejected  these  offers  again 
and  again — and  Turkey  has  sealed  its  bord- 
ers to  prevent  an  Influx  of  war  refugees  and 
the  movement  of  relief  supplies  destined  for 
Kurdish  civilians  in  Iraq.  Small  amounts  of 
relief  supplies,  however,  have  been  moving 
through  Iran. 

Despite  the  Algiers  Accord,  and  subsequent 
events,  for  ten.s  of  thousands  of  Kurds  the 
future  remains  as  bleak  as  the  past.  To  the 
great  credit  of  international  humanitarian 
organizations,  however,  efforts  to  help  the 
Kurds  and  protect  them  are  ciirrentiy  under- 
way. 

I  call  upon  our  government,  to  drop  its 
policy  of  silence  over  the  fate  of  the  Iraqi 
Kurds  and  give  some  public  evidence  of  at 
least  humanitarian  concern.  I  urge  our  gov- 
ernment to  give  immediate  support  to  the 
International  humanitarian  initiatives  cur- 
rently underway  to  help  bring  peace  and  re- 
lief to  the  Kurdish  people — and  hopefully  we 
will  also  respond  generously  to  needed  re- 
lief assistance. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  has  closely 
followed  the  Iraqi  civU  war  since  Its  out- 
break Just  a  year  ago.  Frequent  consulta- 
tions have  been  held  in  this  country  and 
overseas.  And  from  time  to  time  we  have 
made  humanitarian  representations  to  our 
own  government  and  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations  in  behalf  of  peaceful 
settlement  and  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
civilian  population.  These  efforts  will  con- 
tinue, until  peace  and  relief  are  brought  to 
tho  Kurdish  people. 


HELLER  TELLS  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE  TAX  CUT  MUST  BE 
QUICK,  LARGE,  AND  HUMANE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12,  1975,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee was  privileged  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
Couticil  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  row 
regents*  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Dr.  'Walter  W. 
Heller.  As  one  of  the  Nation's  most  re- 
nowned economic  leaders,  the  commit- 
I'ie  was  anxious  to  discuss  the  current 
economic  state  of  affairs  with  him.  As 
expected.  Dr.  Heller's  testimony  was  en- 
lightened, forceful,  and  Innovative. 
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Dr.  Heller  opened  his  testimony  by 
pointing  out  several  of  the  roadblocks 
that  are  being  constructed  today,  in  the 
name  of  prudence  and  responsibility,  that 
could  prevent  the  kind  of  decisive  action 
that  is  needed  to  reverse  the  current 
slump  and  produce  a  sustained  recov- 
ery. He  included  in  his  list  of  roadblocks 
the  following: 

The  claim  that  the  recession  is  bot- 
toming out  and  that  a  natural  recovery 
'would  occur  without  massive  stimulus; 

The  idea  that  any  bold  attempt  to 
speed  recovery  will  sow  the  seeds  of  a  new- 
round  of  inflation; 

The  idea  that  a  deficit  of  $70  billion 
or  more  would  be  immanageable  for  our 
economy; 

Tne  notion  that  budget  spending  is 
headed  for  alarming  heights  in  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Dr.  Heller  pointed  out  that  it  is  on 
these  grounds  that  the  battle  for  an  ade- 
quate program  of  tax,  budget,  and  mone- 
tary stimulus  has  to  be  fought. 

Dr.  Heller  told  the  committee: 

I  see  no  sign  of  the  bottoming  out  ihr.t 
President  Ford  thought  he  detected  duri  tg 
his  recent  trip  to  Florida. 

In  fact,  he  observed  that  real  GNP  Is 
still  sliding  at  about  &  10-percent  annual 
rate,  this  quarter,  and  will  continue  to 
slide,  he  believes,  at  a  declining  rate  into 
the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year.  Be- 
cause the  slump  is  continuing,  HeUer 
urged  the  Senate  to  defer  its  Easter  re- 
cess until  a  hefty  tax  cut,  along  the  lines 
of  the  House  pattern,  though  somewhat 
larger  in  total  amount,  has  been  passed. 

In  further  support  of  the  need  for  a 
major  stimulus  now.  Dr.  Heller  pointed 
out  that: 

U.S.  output  Is  falling  13'.  below  potential. 
even  if  we  define  potential  conservatively  in 
terms  of  5"o  unemployment.  By  a  substan- 
tial margin,  this  Is  the  economy's  worst  per- 
formance since  World  War  II.  The  Ehortfall, 
or  GNP  gap,  will  reach  an  unbelievable  $200 
billion  at  annual  ratees  during  1975.  The 
counterpart  In  unemployment  will  'oe  a  peak 
rate  of  91/2  to  10^^. 

With  regard  to  the  fear  of  sparking  an- 
other serious  round  of  inflation.  Heller 
pointed  out  three  encouraging  signs. 

First,  excess  demand  has  long  since 
disappeared  and  will  be  years  In  reap- 
pearing. 

Second,  external  shock  or  commodity 
price  pressures  are  easing  rapidly. 

Tlih-d,  cost  push  pressures  are  weak- 
ening into  the  hammer  blows  of  massive 
unemployment.  decUning  interest  rates, 
and  bu"?iness  belt  tightening. 

Dr.   Heller   told   the  committee   that' 
with  inflation  rates  subsiding  rapidly, 
with  economic  decline  continuing,  and 
with  nearly  twice  as  much  slack  in  the 
economy  as  in  1964: 

It  would  be  both  fallacious  and  foolish  to 
deny  ourselves  the  tax  cuts,  budget  relief 
and  monetary  stimulus  that  can  lift  us  out 
of  the  deepening  morass  la  which  we  are 
mired. 

Dr.  Heller  then  dlscus.'jed  with  the 
committee  his  views  regarding  the  cur- 
rent fears  of  mfny  that  huge  budget  defi- 
cits would  be  disruptive  and  distortlve  in 
our  economy  and,  therefore,  a  go  slow 
policy  of  economic  recovery  is  the  safest 
course  of  action.  Dr.  HeUer  has  re- 
sponded in  detail  to  these  arguments  in  a 


recent  article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Jotffnal  on  March  7,  1975  entitled. 
"Deficit:  Where  is  Thy  Sting?" 

Dr.  Heller's  conclusion  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  all  of  us.  He  said: 

In  short,  the  Congress  can  pmdently  pro- 
ceed with  a  strong  program  to  reverse  the 
recession  and  revive  the  economy.  No  fears 
of  unmanageable  deficits  or  Imminent  in- 
flation need  stay  its  hand.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  financing  the  deficit  will  be  simple  nor 
that  it  will  be  accomplished  without  a  pinch 
here  and  a  bind  there.  But,  sources  rang- 
ing from  impeccable  to  unimpeachable  seem 
to  agree  that,  with  a  responsive  Federal  Re- 
serve, the  huge  deficit  can  be  managed  at 
low  Interest  rates,  with  little  displacement  of 
private  investment,  and  without  rekindling 
inflation. 

In  concluding  his  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Commitee,  Dr.  Heller 
imderscored  three  important  points  that 
he  believed  must  be  well  understood,  as 
Congress  enacts  its  antirecession  pro- 
gi'am. 

First,  the  sooner  the  tax  cuts  and 
budget  relief  are  available,  the  sooner  re- 
covery will  tr.ke  over  and  the  fewer  jobs 
v.-ill  be  lost. 

Second,  in  r.n  economy  with  a  $1.6  tril- 
lion dollar  potential  and  inflation  wan- 
ing, neither  Congress  nor  the  White 
House  should  be  thinking  small.  To  pull 
ourselves  out  of  the  economic  depth  will 
take  a  major  stimulative  program. 

Third,  it  is  "high  time  to  stop  the 
scare-mongering  about  the  inflationary 
tinder  v.e  might  create  and  start  focus- 
ing on  the  human  tinder  we  have  already 
thrown  into  the  streets." 

The  committee  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Hel- 
ler for  his  excellent  testimony  and  wise 
counsel. 

Mr.  Pre.'?idcnt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Heller's  testimony  of  Maich 
12,  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  as 
his  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 
Opening   St.^-ement   of   Walter   W.   Helle". 

Befoke  the  JoI^;■^  Economic  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee : 

As  your  Committee  exercises  its  customary 
leadership — with  renewed  vii^'cr,  I  mit;hv 
add— on  behalf  of  decisive  actlcn  to  reverse 
the  Blumo  and  sustain  recovery,  it  faces  sev- 
eral roadblocks  tlirown  up  in  the  name  cf 
prudence  end  responsibility.  These  take  tiie 
form  of  the  foUovviiig  assertiors: 

First,  th.it  tho  economv  w'll  soon  bottom 
out  and  that  .self-corrective  frrce.s  will  gen- 
ernte  a  sati.^factcry  recovery  v.ithcut  massive 
stimulus. 

Secotid.  that  bold  attempts  to  speed  the 
turniround  ar.d  accelerate  recovery  will  to\ 
the  seeds  of  a  new  roi^nd  of  inflation. 

TiTird.  that  the  deficit  of  $70  billion  or  so 
for  fiscal  1076  under  th.e  kird  of  pros:ram 
the  Committee  proposed  last  Friday  wiU  be 
unmanageable. 

Fourth,  that  budget  spending  Is  headtd 
for  alarming  heights  in  fiscal  1976. 

It  Is  on  these  grounds  that  the  battle  fcr 
an  adequate — and  thst  means  aggressive — 
program  of  tax.  budget,  and  monetary  stimu- 
lus has  to  be  fought.  So  I  shall  concentrate 
my  remarks  on  these  Issues  rather  than  bor- 
ing the  Committee  by  spelling  out  yet  one 
more  pro^'ram.  Fortuntitely,  I  can  handle 
the  latter  issue  by  reference  to  the  Com- 
mlttee',s  own  statement  to  the  Senate  and 
House    Budget    Committees    last    Friday,    a 


statement  whose  basic  tenets  and  broad  pro- 
gram outlines  I  can  heartily  endorse. 

Jiwt  for  the  record.  I  might  note  that  for 
o\er  a  year  I  have  favored  a  tax  and  budget 
relief  program  for  the  low-Income  victims  of 
i'lnation  and  recession:  that  I  repeatedly 
expressed  alurm  m  1974  over  the  developlni; 
rece-~sion  and  urged  early  preventive  action. 
iio;a>5ly,  before  this  Committee  la.st  August; 
and  that  since  December.  I  have  been  urging 
.swilt  enactment  of  a  $20  to  »25  billion  con- 
liimiiii;  income  ta.x  cut. 
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ROW    DtEP    THE    SLV.MP.' 

^'Tow  let  me  turn  to  the  first  and  tncst  ba'-ic 
of  the  is.sues  listed  above,  namely,  the  fur- 
ther course  of  our  sickening  slump,  the  slack 
It  wl'.l  leave  in  its  wake,  and  tlie  prospects 
for  recovery.  No  one  utiv  lonyer  denies  thr\t 
we  are  in  a  severe  slump  callitit;  for  remeduU 
action.  But  the  same  forces  of  '  pr\idence 
and  responsibility''  that  glibly  dismis-ed  the 
--lide  into  reces:sion  as  a  ■•shortages  blip,"  or 
■  -.ide-ways  waffling'  now  profes.s  to  see  an 
early  bottoming  out  and  upturn  Jusi  around 
the  bend.  Therefore,  they  adJ,  lets  not  overdo 
Mimulus. 

Even  if  the  upturn  occurs  m  the  ne.xl  six 
to  nine  months,  it  will  be  the  economic  noji- 
event  of  1975  (much  as  the  end  of  tlie  oil 
embargo  wa  the  uon-eveni  of  1974  when 
compared  '  >  the  impact  of  t;uiiitup!ed  oil 
prices).  Rather,  the  criticl  'issue  is  how 
strong  and  how  stistained  the  recovery  will 
be  and  how  much  economic  ^::.rk  it  wlli  have 
TO  take  up 

At  the  moment,  the  forces  that  will  turn 
us  around  are  not  clearly  l;i  slrJ.t.  Unwanted 
iiiventones  have  stiU  been  piling  up  in  manv 
segments  of  the  economy  rather  than  beini; 
worked  off  swiftly  as  a  prelude  to  recovery! 
The  housing  industry,  wlikh  so  ofton  leads 
a  recovery,  is  bedevilled  by  a  large  backlog 
of  unsold  homes,  hlsh  construction  costs] 
and  a  -hrlvellng  of  the  real  incomes  of  con- 
s-.imers.  Consumptii^n  '  The  intan;;ible,  "con- 
f.umer  confidence.  •  follows  the  le.id  of  the 
f.ir.iilble.  "consumer  real  income." 

Unless  and  until  that  income  Is  bulwarked 
by  tax  cuts  and  carefully  targeted  budget 
programs — backed  by  aggre-^sive  rather  than 
grudging  mone-.ary  ease— consumer  income 
wont  lead,  and  consumer  confidence  wont 
follow. 

So  far.  then,  there  is  little  ta  aiTcst  and 
reverse  the  economy's  sickenltig  slide  I  see 
no  sign  oi  the  bottoming  out  '  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  thoi;ght  he  detected  durmg  his 
recent  trip  to  Florida.  The  f.aures  I  look  at 
.-uggest  that  real  GNT  is  still  sliding  at 
about  a  10':  annual  r.ite  this  quarter  and 
v.ill  continue  to  slide  at  a  declining  rate 
i:i-o  the  spring  and  -suinmer  Whether  and 
how  strongly  the  economy  i!-.en  turns  up 
depends  on  (ai  how  soon  and  ho'^  clearly 
th.e  Federal  Reserve  gets  t!ie  message  that 
war  recession  C4in  now  b«  waged  without 
loshig  the  war  on  inflation  and  (b)  ho'A- 
quickly  the  Congre.ss  enacts  t;<.x  cuts  and 
budget  relief. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Congress  and 
especially  your  Committee,  long  before  the 
White  Hoii.se  bestirred  Itelf,  were  alert  to  the 
problems  of  our  slxteen-months-old  reces- 
.sion  and  the  plight  of  the  lover  income 
proups.  And  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  bv  tradi- 
tional standards.  Congress  ha?;  been  moving 
with  commendable  speed.  But  traditional 
standards  wont  do  la  the  face  of  the  current 
econo.mic  emergency.  The  .Joint  Economic 
Committee  is  to  be  applauded  for  its  con- 
'inuous  monitoring  of  the  current  econoimc 
crisis  and  for  pres.slng  It 3  colleague  In  Con- 
Tc-s  for  swift  action  The  appearance?  of 
ri.air.man  Humphrey  before  the  Se;iate 
B:d.ei  Committee  on  Friday  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  Monday  are  slgnif- 
.•  ant  steps  in  helping  malntahi  this  sense 
of  urgency. 

Specifically,  the  .Senate  ought  not  fro  home 

:  .r  Easter  until,  as  a  bare  minimum,  a  hefty 

.'X  rebate  for  Individuals— preferably  on  the 


House  pattern,  though  somewhat  larger  in 
total  amount — has  been  passed.  If  a  con- 
tinuing tax  cut  can  be  passed  at  the  same 
time,  so  much  the  better. 

But  if  not.  splitting  off  the  one-.shot  tax 
cut  and  then  comhig  back  to  the  continuing 
tax  cut— and  percentage  depletion— after 
Easter  would  make  both  economic  and  polit- 
ical sen.se. 

The  depths  to  which  the  economv  i.s  now 
plunging  underscore  this  Judgment  While 
I  do  not  view  this  plunge  as  a  depre-sion  — 
indeed,  .scare-t.^ll:  about  depie.ssioii.  like 
sorae-talk  about  deficits,  makes  for  good 
copy  but  not  ne;'esarlly  for  good  policy  — 
neither  is  it  an  ordinary  recession  From 
peak  to  trough— that  is,  from  ttie  eud  01 
1973,  when  unemployment  averaged  4  8  ,  t.> 
someume  in  the  .second  half  of  ly75,  when  it 
v.lll  roughly  be  twice  as  high— real  GNP 
will  have  dropped  by  some  7-;  (at  annual 
rate?),  nearly  double  the  drop  in  anv  pre- 
vious post-war  recession  (though  h.ir'div  in 
the  s.-.me  league  with  the  one-third  drop 
In  the  Cireat  Depression  >. 

With  the  economy's  potential  gi-owing 
about  6  10  Tr  during  these  six  or  .seven 
qurrters.  a  hu.qe  GVP  gap  is  opening  up. 
U.S.  output  Ls  falling  13';  below  potential, 
even  if  v.e  define  "potential"  conservatively 
i:i  terms  cf  5"  unemployment.  Bv  a  .sub- 
stantial margin,  this  is  the  economy's  wor.-;t 
performr.nce  since  World  War  II.  The  .short- 
fall, or  GNP  gap.  v.lll  reach  an  unbcllev;\blc 
$200  billion  at  a.:uual  rates  during   1975 

Ti'.e  counterpart  in  unemployment  will  be 
a  peak  rate  of  9^:.  to  10"  .  It  L/true  that  the 
Febru.iry  rate  held  steady  at  the  January 
rate  of  8  2  — but  only  at  the  erievous  cost 
cf  £80,000  discouraged  workers  dropping  out 
of  the  l,Tbor  force.  This  is  cleaiiy  an  instaiice 
where  tlie  steadiness  of  the  unem.ployment 
rate  is  ca-ase.  not  for  complacency  or 
optimL'.n,  but  rr.ther  for  dismay  and  alarm 
One  hopes  th.at  the  grim  nunibers  will  jir 
Into  action  e\en  thore  Implr cable  inflation 
f.oeT  who  have  regarded  the  "unemployed  more 
or  leM  as  statistical  cannon  fodder  in  tlie 
v..Tr  on  Inflation. 

We  are  hearing  all  too  much  about  "un- 
empjovment  will  hit  only  10  ,  of  the  labor 
force,  but  inttation  hits  everyone."  Not  only 
is  that  statement  wrong:  When  unemploy- 
ment reaches  10  .  It  hits  about  30',  of 
the  labor  force  sometime  during  the  year. 
It  Is  a'.fo  misleading:  We  are  already  f.ir  be- 
yond the  point  where  a  cutback  in  unem- 
ployment comes  at  the  expen!;e  of  a  boost 
In  Inflation.  At  this  stage  of  the  game,  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  bring  (a)  short-term  re- 
lief m  the  battle  against  infiation  by  trig- 
gering n  new  surpe  In  productivity  and  (b) 
help  in  the  long-term  bar  He  agaiiist  a  re- 
surgence of  Inflation  by  boosting  the  flow 
of  savings  and  restoring  the  will  to  invest  In 
plant  a:id  equipment  that  is  vital  to  break- 
ing the  bottlenecks  In  our  primary  process- 
ing Industries  that  plagued  us  in  the  1973 
inflationary  outbreak.  Another  way  of  put- 
ting this  point:  We  liave  already  pu-i^hed  re- 
cession and  unemployment  far  bej-ond  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns— nrob.-tbly  even 
beyond  the  point  of  no  return- In  the  war 
against  inflation. 

In  the  light  of  the  huge  human  lo.^ses.  pro- 
duction lo.s.ses,  and  capital  losses  that  this 
worst  of  recessions  is  now  Inflicting  on  us. 
what's  holding  us  back?  Wliy  isn't  a  huge 
anti-recession  program  roaring  through 
Congress?  iTiat  question  brings  us  to  the 
inflation,  deficit,  and  budget  fears  that  are. 
If  not  ii.timldatii.g,  at  le.ibt  inhibit'ng  Con- 
gress in  its  fiscal  actions  to  reverse  the  recc.-;- 
:~ion  and  restore  prosperity 

ir.-f  LATION    FEARS 

Two  qi'.estion';  confront  us  on  th.e  inflation 
front:  First,  how  rapidly  is  tl.e  current  wave 
of  inflation  .subsiding?  .Secoi:d,  how  likely  l.s 
It  that  a  n-.ajor  offensive  against  reces.sioii 
v.lll   touch  off  a  nc'A-  up.surge  of  inflation? 

Bv  and  large,  the  portent.3  are  highly  en- 


couraging. AH  three  forces  that  fastened  this 
monstrous  inflation  on  iis  in  1973-74  a^e 
abating  in  1975: 

Excess  demand  has  long  since  disappeared 
and  will  be  years  In  reappearing. 

External-shock  or  commodity  price  pres- 
sures are  easing  rapidly. 

Cost-push  pressures  are  weakening  under 
the  hammer  blows  of  massive  unempiov- 
ment.  declining  interest  rates,  and  business 
bclt-tigluening. 

Fir.-tj  before  the  Congress  allows  fears  of 
renened  demand-puU  inflation  to  stay  its 
h.iiid  on  large  tax  cuts,  it  .should  recalTthat 
the  l<fJ4  ta.x  cut  of  $12  billion,  which  traiis- 
la'es  mlo  a  ,$26  billion  tax  cut  in  terms  of 
1975  GNP.  was  enacted  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  was  running  only  7',  below  its 
potential  calculated  at  4  unemployment 
In  1975.  the  projected  shortfall  is  13  ' .  cal- 
culaimg  potential  at  S"  unemployment 
Yet.  ill  190'4-65.  as  recovery  accelerated  and 
unemployment  dropped  steadily,  inflation 
crept  up  to  less  than  a  2  .  annual  rate  by 
August  of  19G5.  when  war  in  Vietnam  was 
escalated.  Today,  with  inflation  ebbing  rap- 
idly, with  t!ie  economy  still  Miiking,  and  with 
nearly  twice  as  much  slack  In  the  economv 
as  in  19G4.  it  would  be  both  fallacious  and 
foolish  to  deny  ourselves  the  tax  cuts,  budget 
relief,  and  monetary  stimulus  that  can  lift 
us  out  of  the  deepening  monii-s  in  which  we 
are  mired. 

It  .seems  hard  to  believe  that  anvone  could 
look  at  the  distressing  numljei-s  that  pin- 
point the  vast  underutllization  of  the  econ- 
omy's ht;man  and  material  resources  and 
still  fear  demand-pull  inflation: 

Let's  start  with  the  optimistic  assumption 
that  the  gap  is  only  12  of  GNP  at  the  beKin- 
ningof  1976. 

Next,  factor  in  a  \'',  annual  growth  In 
GNP  potential  (a  conservative  number  in 
littht  of  the  new  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey 
an.^lysi;  that  pegs  the  rate  at  4  4',.  con- 
sisting of  a  2  0'  annual  growth  hi  the  effec- 
tive labor  force  and  a  2,4'  annual  increase 
in  oupui  per  worker) . 

Next,  assume  that  stimulative  policy 
measures  boost  the  actual  urowth  of  the 
economy  to  an  8',  rate  .starting  in  1976  It 
would  be  th.e  end  of  1978  before  the  GNP  gap 
was  clr.Tcd  and  the  economy  returned  to  5', 
nnemplcym.enf.  If  we  manage  only  a  7'^ 
6\erage  rate  of  expansion,  it  would  take  four 
v  ^r;;— that  is.  until  1980— to  return  to  5'; 
uncmploymeiil. 

Thinking  small  about  fiscal-monetary  pol- 
)•  '/  in  the  face  cf  such  enormous  economic 
slack  would  unnes.sarily  condemn  millions 
ct  workei-s  to  prolonged  unemployment  and 
boost  the  GNP  lo.ss  Incurred  hi"  the  fight 
ak'aiiist  Inflation  during  the  seveniics"  to 
well  o-/er,Sl  trillion. 

Turning,  second,  to  the  external-shock 
Inliation  arlsin.;  in  1973-74  out  of  skyrocket- 
ing commodity  prices  and  devaluation,  one 
nnds  the  .skies  rapidly  clearing: 

Mo-t  of  the  f.  cAi  and  fuel  price  explosions 
lia\e  worked  their  v.-iy  through  the  economy 
(subject  only  to  new  petroleum  taxes),  will 
have  worked  their  \'.ay  through  the  economv 
by  mid -year. 

Further  ero  ■!  .n  of  the  dollar  on  interna- 
tional cxchangfi  ni.\y  give  Inflation  a  small 
push,  but  It  will  certainly  be  minor  compared 
to  the  <10  to  S12  billion  boost  in  prices  of 
Import-i  a'.trlbutablc  to  devaluation  hi  the 
past  two  years  or  so. 

Sensitive  cominodiiv  prices  have  come 
d.wn  between  25'  and"  30- ,  in  the  past  three 
month;:. 

Food  price;:  r.re  destined  to  drop  in  the 
second  half  of  1975  if  crops  are  normal. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  has  already 
eivcd  from  a  record  rise  (at  annual  rates)  of 
14',  last  summer  to  about  l^o  In  January. 
All  of  this  Is  not  to  suggest  that  com- 
modity prices  are  about  to  fall  below  their 
prc-197?  levels.  The  world-wide  commitment 
to  full  employment  and  a  better  life,  the 
pre-./mre-;   of   ri'-ing   population   and   aspira- 
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tions,  and  the  dwindling  of  otir  low-cost 
resource  Inheritance  will  all  put  upward 
pressure  on  the  prices  of  primary  materials 
over  the  longer  run.  Thus,  however  strongly 
the  ebbtide  of  prices  is  no'w  running,  we 
may  find  the  ocean  level  gradxially  rising. 
But  this  calls  for  longer-term  structural 
iiie.asiues  and  a  greater  emphasis  on  ad'vance 
planning  rather  than  a  curb  on  short-run  ex- 
p.msionary  monetary  and  fiscal  meastires. 

But,  third,  won't  the  feared  wage  explo- 
!iQn  upset  the  apple  cart?  Let  me  offer  three 
tiuick  and  hopeful  observations  on  this 
ir^nt: 

In  spite  of  such  spectacular  settlements 
as  those  In  coal  and  oil,  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  average  hourly  compensation  in  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  has  not  risen  into  the  double- 
digit  range. 

With  woefully  weak  labor  markets  Inhibit- 
ing wage  rate  Increases — especladly  for  that 
part  of  the  labor  force  that  falls  outside  of 
the  25';e  or  so  that  Is  strongly  organized — 
a  dropoff  In  the  rate  of  Increase  to  7';  or  8'; 
by  the  third  or  fourth  quarter  of  1975  is  a 
reasonable  expectation. 

These  favorable  developments  led  me 
and  my  associate,  Georg''^  Perry  of  Brook- 
ings, early  In  January  to  project  a  5';,  or 
better  Inflation  rate  during  the  second  half 
of  1975.  Since  then,  we  have  had  to  yield  our 
position  at  the  end  of  the  limb  to  econo- 
mists of  the  First  National  City  Bank,  who 
assert  that  "it  Is  not  unrealistic  to  expect 
inflation  to  fall  back  into  the  3';. -4',  range 
by  the  second  half  of  this  year." 

DETICrr    FEARS 

with  the  evidence  mounting  almost  daily 
that  the  hot  blasts  of  taxation  are  rapidly 
cooling  off,  the  advocates  of  a  go-slow  and 
think-small  posture  on  economic  stimulus 
are  turning  to  fears  of  the  disruptive  and 
distortlve  effects  of  huge  budget  deficits  as 
the  basis  for  their  counsel  of  caution.  The 
likely  $70  to  $75  billion  deficit  for  fiscal 
1976.  it  Is  said,  will  shoulder  aside  private 
borrowing,  boost  Interest  rates,  and  generate 
iitw  luel  for  hifiatlon. 

Since  I  have  explicitly  considered  these 
pchits  In  a  recent  article  ("Deficit:  Where  Is 
Thy  Sting?",  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
March  7,  1975),  I  respectfully  submit  that 
article  for  Inclusion  as  an  appendix  to  this 
statement. 

Let  me  quote  here  just  two  excerpts  that 
are  particularly  revelant  to  my  testimony 
today: 

For  clear  thinking,  the  Congress  and  the 
country  should  divide  budget  deficits  Into 
tvo  parts: 

Type  A,  the  passive  deficits  generated  by 
negative  effects  of  recession  and  slack  on 
the  budget. 

Type  B,  the  active  deficits  generated  by 
positive  fiscal  actions — tax  cutf  and  budget 
boosts — to  combat  recession  and  take  up 
economic  slack. 

The  President's  budget  Is  referring  to 
Type  A  deficits  when  It  says,  "If  the  econ- 
omy were  to  be  as  fully  employed  In  1976 
ss  it  was  In  1974,  we  would  have  $40  bil- 
lion in  additional  tax  receipts,  assuming  no 
change  In  tax  rates,  and  $12.7  bUllon  less 
In  aid  to  the  unemployed."  This  $53  billion 
is  the  mirror  image  of  the  deficit  in  out- 
put and  Jobs. 

The  quickest  way  to  shrink  and  even- 
tually end  such  Type  A  deficits  Is  to  In- 
cur Type  B  deficits  via  swift  and  bold  tax 
cuts  and  budget  hikes  that  wlU  get  the 
cdiiomy  expanding  again.  Indeed,  while 
Muh  fiscal  stimulus  will  temporarily  en- 
htrge  the  deflclt^-to  perhaps  $70  billion  In 
fisc.il  1976— It  win  also  pay  such  large  dlvl- 
(1 -nas  In  rapidly  rising  revenues  that  It  will 
pioduce  a  smaller  aggregate  deficit  for  the 
7i)s  than  would  a  more  timid  program.  .  .  . 
In  short,  the  Congress  can  prudently  pro- 
ceed with  a  strong  program  to  reverse  the  re- 


cession and  revive  the  economy.  No  fears  of 
unmanageable  deficits  or  imminent  Inflation 
need  stay  Its  band.  Tbls  is  not  to  say  that 
financing  the  deficit  will  be  simple  nor  that 
It  will  be  accomplished  without  a  pinch  here 
and  a  bind  there.  But  sources  ranging  from 
impeccable  to  unimpeachable  seems  to  agree 
that,  with  a  responsive  Federal  Reserve,  the 
huge  deficit  can  be  managed  at  low  Interest 
rates,  with  little  displacement  of  private  In- 
vestment, and  without  rekindling  inflation. 

ETTOGET     FEARS 

Another  misconception  abroad  in  the  l.-Mid 
is  that  the  President's  fiscal  1976  Budget 
represents  a  quantum  Jump  over  1975  and 
that  any  substantial  add-ons  would  "bust 
the  Budget."  Without  dwelling  at  any  length 
en  this  charge,  I  want  to  underscore  what 
the  Committee  already  knows: 

Par  from  being  a  quantum  jump,  Mr.  Ford's 
budget  would  increase  spending  Just  S'^  '';  if 
one  adjusts  it  by  taking  out  (a)  the  $7  bil- 
lion of  energy  tax  pay-backs  that,  given  the 
demise  of  the  misguided  White  House  en- 
ergy program,  won't  be  needed  and  '.b)  the 
increase  in  unemployment  Insurance  pay- 
ments (which  will  rise  another  $4  billion  in 
fiscal  1976  after  having  Jumped  58  billion 
In  fiscal  1975). 

This  Sy'i'o  increase  Just  barely  keeps  up 
with  the  year-over-year  Increase  in  prices 
applicable  to  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976. 

Comparing  the  Ford  proposals  for  fiscal 
1976  with  the  estimated  1975  outlays  (after 
taking  out  the  energy  pay-backs  and  the  rise 
In  unemployment  payments),  the  Increases 
come  to  11. 3 'I,  for  defense,  9.3'?  for  Income 
security,  O'Ti  for  health,  3'!  for  revenue  shar- 
ing, and  zero  for  education,  manpower,  and 
social  services. 

As  a  proportion  of  GNP,  federal  outlays 
In  1975-76  are  programmed  at  about  the 
same  percentage  as  they  were  In  1968  and 
1953. 

If  the  economy  can  be  restored  to  reason- 
ably full  employment,  the  President's  budget 
shows  that  federal  receipts  under  current 
law  would  Increase  from  $284  billion  in  J 975 
to  $517  billion  In  1980  and  that  even  with 
steep  expenditure  increases  and  some  down- 
ward adjustment  In  taxes,  there  would  be  a 
potential  surplus,  or  budget  margin,  of  $25 
billion  in  1980. 

Against  this  budget  background,  the  size- 
able increases  demanded  by  the  combination 
of  humanitarian  and  anti-recession  needs 
can  safely  be  undertaken.  Such  actions  as 
rejection  of  the  6%  cap  on  the  social  se- 
curity benefit  payments,  expansion  of  the 
emergency  public  service  jobs  program,  and 
major  anti-recession  grants  distributed  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  incidence  of  unemployment  can  read- 
Uy  and  responsively  be  undertaken  by  the 
Congress.  Indeed,  it  would  be  economically 
and  socially  imprudent  not  to  undertake 
them. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  not  undertaken  to  deal  with  the 
energy  program  in  this  already  lengthy  state- 
ment. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  kind  of  com- 
promise that  seems  to  be  shaping  op- 
combining  a  gradualist  approach  that  wUl 
not  accelerate  both  recession  and  Inflation 
(as  the  President's  program  would  have), 
yet  will  be  tough  enough  to  cut  back  the  use 
of  oil.  especially  In  the  form  of  gasoline,  has 
much  to  commend  It.  Assuming  that  a  stair- 
step increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  to.  say,  30^ 
a  gallon  is  put  into  effect  In  the  next  few 
years.  Congress  should  be  sure  (a)  to  buffer 
the  Impact  on  low  Income  groups  and  (b) 
to  match  the  income  and  outgo  in  such  a 
■way  as  not  to  retard  recovery. 

For  the  antl-recesslonary  program  as  such. 
three  points  arising  out  of  the  foregoing 
statement  should  be  underscored  In  closing: 

Speed  pays:  The  sooner  the  tax  cuts  and 
budget  reliefs  are  put  on  the  books,  the 
faster  recovery  wUl  take  hold   and  pav   off 


not  only  in  more  jobs  and  higher  GNP,  but 
in  rising  revenues  and  falling  deficits,  II  any 
convmcing  on  this  score  is  needed,  one  should 
recall  that  under  the  stimulus  of  the  big 
1964  tax  cut,  tax  revenues  exceeded  their 
former  levels  by  1965  and  resulted  in  a  fcig- 
uificant  budget  surplus  just,  before  Vietnam 
escalation  struck. 

Size  pays:  To  reverse  the  recession,  redute 
tinconscionably  high  unemployment,  and 
narrow  and  eventually  close  the  staggering 
;;ap  between  actual  and  potential  GNP,  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House  not  only  have 
to  act  fast  but  think  big.  In  an  economy  with 
a  $1.6  trillion  potential,  and  with  Inflation 
waning,  this  is  no  time  for  members  of  Con- 
gress, or  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  or  the 
White  House  to  be  "men  of  little  faith"  in 
the  U.S.  economy. 

Humaneness  pays:  In  the  debate  on  ta.x 
cut^  and  easier  money,  it  Is  high  time  to 
stop  the  scare-mongerlng  about  the  Infla- 
tionary tinder  we  might  create  and  start 
focussing  on  the  human  tinder  we  have  al- 
ready thrown  Into  the  streets.  With  Inflation 
ebbing  rapidly,  the  danger  of  a  renewed  price 
upsurge  lies  years  away.  But  with  unemploy- 
ment mountmg  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the 
danger  of  renewed  human  despair  and  social 
unrfst  lies  dead  ahead. 


D'H  it:  Where  Is  Thy  Stikc? 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 
As  Tlie  Senate  tackles  tax  cuts  to  fight  re- 
cession and  the  Congress  considers  budget 
relief  to  succor  the  victims  of  Inflation  and 
unemployment,  the  legislators  are  being 
bombarded  with  dire  warnings  that  the  re- 
sulting deficits  will  crowd  out  private  bor- 
rowing, push  up  Interest  rates  and  rekindle 
Inflation.  Lest  they  be  undtily  Inhibited  or 
even  Intimidated  by  this  barrage  of  scare- 
talk  about  unmanageable  and  Inflationary 
deficit?,  let  them  bear  In  mind  four  central 
facts. 

First,  the  very  forces  of  rampant  recession 
that  make  tax  and  budgetary  stimulus  so  im- 
perative are  the  forces  that  open  up  a  yawn- 
ing financial  gap  for  the  deficit  to  fill.  The 
deeper  the  plunge  of  the  economy,  the  greater 
the  shrinkage  of  private  outlets  for  savings 
In  the  form  of  corporate  borrowing,  mort- 
gages and  consumer  Installment  debts.  In 
an  economy  running  $175  billion  below  It* 
potential,  the  deficit  will  help  fill  the  void, 
not  elbow  out  private  borrowing. 

Second,  for  clear  thinking,  the  Congress 
and  the  country  should  divide  budget  deficits 
into  two  parts: 

Type  A,  the  pas.sire  deficits  generated  by 
the  negative  effects  of  recession  and  slack  on 
the  budget. 

Tj-pe  B.  the  active  deficits  generated  by 
positive  fiscal  actions — tax  cuts  and  budge'; 
boosts — to  combat  recession  and  take  up 
economic  slack. 

The  President's  budget  Is  referring  to  Type 
A  deficits  when  it  says,  "If  the  economy 
were  to  be  as  fully  employed  in  1976  as  It 
was  in  1974,  we  would  have  $40  billion  in 
additional  tax  receipts,  assuming  no  change 
in  tax  rates,  and  $12.7  billion  less  In  aid  to 
the  unemployed."  This  $53  billion  is  the 
mirror  Image  of  the  deficit  in  output  and 
Jobs. 

The  quickest  way  to  shrink  and  eventually 
end  such  Type  A  deficits  Is  to  Incur  Type  B 
deficits  via  sv.-lft  and  bold  tax  cuts  and  budg- 
et hikes  that  will  get  the  economy  expand- 
ing again.  Indeed,  while  such  fiscal  stmiulus 
will  temporarily  enlarge  the  deficit — to  per- 
haps $70  billion  m  fiscal  1976— It  will  also 
pay  such  large  dividends  In  rapidly  rising 
revenues  that  It  will  produce  a  smaller  aggre- 
gate deficit  for  the  '"Os  than  would  a  more 
timid  program. 

Third,  Congress  can  and  should  look  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  accommodate  the  large 
deficit  just  as  It  has  In  past  economic  slumps. 
The  White  House  clearly  does  so,  as  this  pas- 
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sage  from  the  President's  Economic  Report 
makes  rles\r: 

•  One  wny  of  preventing  significant  dis- 
placement of  private  investment  in  a  sub- 
~tiintially  underemplored  economy  would  be 
U)  increase  ihe  ra^e  of  money  supply  crowtli 
!o  reduce  federal  financing  pressures.  Under 
.-=ucli  conditions,  an  increase  in  monetary 
urowtli  need  not  be  innattonary  m  the  short 
inn.  especially  if  there  is  a  lait;e  unsaiisfied 
ilcmand  for  liquidity." 

In  other  word?,  in  an  economy  tiiat  has 
fallen  so  far  from  the  grace  of  full  employ- 
n'.ent.  the  Fed  can  safely  generate  tlie  bank 
reserves  and  expanding  money  supply  re- 
quired to  ward  off  rising  interest  rates  and 
crowdlnt;  out  of  private  borrowers  And  hav- 
ing provided  liquidity  for  today  s  dehydrated 
economy,  it  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  sop 
up  any  excess  fund.?  before  the  economy 
again  nears  the  luflationary  danger  zone  of 
full  employment. 

A    REMOTE    THnF.\r 

Fourth.  Jus'  as  the  swift  slide  into  deep 
recession  makes  the  return  to  high-pres- 
sure prosperity  a  distant  prospect,  so  the 
rapidly  dwindling  price  pressures  ma'ne  a 
resurgence  of  inflation  a  remote  threat.  In 
riie  fare  of  a  5175  billion  shortfall  of  egpre- 
gate  demand,  falling  commodity  prices  and 
<he  massive  unemployment  that  is  defusing 
:i  feared  wage  exrUosion.  the  hot  blasts  of 
inflation  are  turning  into  a  v.'arm  breeze. 
Early  i!i  the  year,  under  the  prodding  of  my 
loUeayue  George  Perry  of  Brooklnt-s,  i  ven- 
'  ired  the  far-out  forecast  that  inflation 
■vould  ebb  to  a  5  rate  before  tlie  end  of 
!L»75  But  now  our  position  at  the  end  of 
the  limb  has  been  preempted  by  the  econo- 
mists of  the  First  National  City  Bank  who 
assert  that  'it  is  not  unreaKstlc  to  expect 
inflation  to  fall  back  into  the  3  to  4': 
range  by  the  second  ha'f  of  this  year." 

Since  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  fiscal 
problem  is  manageable  has  strongly  been 
shifted  by  the  creators  of  the  problem  to 
'iieir  critics,  let  me  elaborate  on  cadi  ol 
!:ie  foregoing  points 

On  the  first,  namely  lh''.t  the  recfs^ii.n 
is  drying  up  credit  demand.s  m  the  private 
sector  and  thus  freeir.g  funds  to  finance 
the  Treasury  deficit,  one  quickly  finds  sup- 
porting evidence  in  bo:h  the  glob.'.l  and 
.=  ectoral  flow-of-funds  figures.  For  exam- 
ple, the  most  recent  Salomon  Brothers  anal- 
ysis shows  total  net  demand  for  credit 
-hrinking  from  S185  bUlion  in  197.3  to  $163 
billion  in  1975.  even  with  a  Jump  of  $31  bil- 
Hon  in  federal  (including  au'cncy)  horrowinsr 
Total  business  and  household  credit  demands 
are  estimated  to  shrmk  fix  m  $150  billion  in 
1973  to  $95  billion  In  1975  Bearing  In  mind 
that  a  fully  functioning  economy  in  1975 
could  have  produced  a  $2o0  billion  supply  of 
credit,  one  may  conclude  that  a  federal  defi- 
cit considerably  larger  than  «50  billion  could 
be  accommod.ited  witiioMt  unbearable  strains 
tn  1975. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey  for  Feb- 
ruary, after  carefully  matching  shrunken 
private  credit  demancl  and  expataled  Trcas- 
ury  needs  (even  if  these  run  to  $60  billion 
in  calendar  1975)  concludes  that  "the  inter- 
pKiv  of  steep  declines  in  economic  activity 
and  easing  monetary  policy  a.fords  latitude 
for  an  orderly  matching  oi  the  supply  and 
demand  for  credit  during  1975.  A.s  this  proc- 
ess unfolds,  the  near-hysterical  whoops  In 
some  quarters  of  an  impending  financial 
crunch  should  subside"  Amen' 

lurning.  second,  to  the  salubrious  effect 
cf  economic  expansion  on  the  federal  defi- 
f!t  one  should  bear  in  mind  ihe  following 
n  imbers: 

Under  present  tax  rates  and  transfer 
f  r.-.gram-s.  the  federal  revenues  at  full  em- 
pluvment  would  run  about  $20  billion  to  $25 
billion  ahead  of  expenditures  in  1975. 

For  every  $10  billion  narrowing  of  the  $175 
billion    GNP   gap,    federal    reveimes    rise    by 


about  $3  billion  and  transfer  paymeiit.s 
shrink  by  about  81  billion — a  hand-some  re- 
turn on  the  investment  in  expansionary  fis- 
cal policy. 

The  $12  billion  tax  cut  in  1964  (which 
translftte.s  into  a  ■*25  billion  tax  cut  today) 
more  tlian  paid  for  itself  by  1965,  and.  In- 
deed, had  produced  enough  economic  expan- 
.slon  to  generate  a  surpUis  in  the  federal 
biidget  by  mid- 1965  prior  to  the  Vietnam 
escalation. 

On  the  third  point  relating  not  Just  to  the 
Federal  Reserves  unquesiioned  ability  but  to 
its  v.illingness  to  accommodate  a  vigorous 
attack  on  reces.-ion,  one  can  truly  say  ihi-it 
the  Fed  has  hardly  begun  to  fight.  True,  the 
plummeting  demand  for  credit  has  pulled 
short-term  rates  down  dramatically.  But  ii.j 
efforts  to  inject  funds  iiuo  the  econoiiiy 
and  help  stem  the  tide  of  recession  have 
been  t...o  feeble  to  register  on  the  M-1  seismo- 
graph in  recent  months.  The  ma^t  opti- 
mistic reading  of  this  failure  Ls  to  assvune 
that  the  Fed  will  practice  "perceittage  aver- 
aging '  and  allow  itself  at  least  a  spell  of 
the  8  to  10  .  growth  rate  in  money  supply 
that  ought  to  ije  standard  procedure  in  an 
economy  cursed  by  the  deepest  and  long- 
est rece.iSion  since  the  Great  Depression  and 
blessed  by  waxiing  inflation. 

Just  R  word  to  thObC  who  feel  that  all  oitr 
policy  instruments  ere  lilted  in  an  infla- 
tionary direction:  Rest  assured  tlia'  tiie  Fed- 
eral rieserve,  v. iih  its  chronic  allergy  to 
inflation  reinforced  by  scaring  memories  of 
its  untimely  expaiislvenc  s  In  1968,  and  1972. 
will  be  a  trigger-happy  guardian  at  the  gales 
of  infiationarv  hell  as  economic  recovery 
takes  hold. 

One  is  reminded  of  Ju;'ice  Hsilmes'  dictum 
tiiat  'the  power  to  tax  is  (he  power  to  de- 
stroy '  and  Justice  Brandeis'  rejoinder,  "Yos, 
but  not  while  this  court  sits."  As  the  Federal 
Re.servc  gingerly  shifts  from  the  'orakc  to  the 
accelerator,  apprehensive  of  the  inflationary 
legacy  it  might  leave,  it  would  do  well  to 
bear  In  mind  tlir.t  "the  power  to  expand  the 
money  supply  may  be  the  power  to  destroy 
price  .stability — but  v.ni  (necessarily)  while 
the  Fc-deral  Reserve  12o\rd  sits.  ' 

AN    HISrnaifAL   NOTE 

On  the  fourth  point,  the  evidence  that  the 
inilaiionary  tide  ts  going  out  is  mounting 
month  by  rnorith.  As  an  historical  note,  one 
should  mention  that  the  Ford  energy  pro- 
gram would  have  revir-ed  that  tide  by  tack- 
ing three  percetittige  points  onto  the  infia- 
tioii  rate  But  the  Coinjress  will  not  let  that 
happen. 

In  a  rather  curious  switch,  White  House 
spokesmen  are  more  pessimistic  on  infiati'-in 
forecasts  than  most  private  forecasters.  Yet 
with  sensitive  comniodity  prices  olf  nearly 
30',  m  the  past  three  months,  with  food 
prices  destii^.ed  to  drop  if  crops  are  noinial. 
with  woefully  weak  labi.ir  markets  holding 
average  eariungs  increases  below  double- 
digit  leveLs,  and  with  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  already  easing  from  a  record  rLse  (at 
annual  rate.s)  of  14  ;,  la.-t  summer  to  about 
7  ;  in  January,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  will 
keep  inflation  !rom  dropping  to  5  :  or  below 
in  the  second  half  of  1975, 

As  an  added  starter,  let.  me  bring  in  a  fifth 
point  in  the  form  of  a  question:  Wherein  lies 
monetary  prudence  and  fiscal  responsibility.' 
Was  It  prudent  and  responsible  (a)  to  press 
monetary  tightness  and  IL^cal  toughness  to 
the  point  of  plunging  the  economy  into  a 
near-depression,  and  (b)  brush  aside  tlio.se 
of  us  who  sounded  rece.ssionary  alarms  with 
soothing  rea.ssurances  that  the  economic 
slide  was  a  mer>;  "energy  spasm  '  or  'phan- 
tom recession,"  or  '  sldewa\s  waflUng".' 

The  same  disciples  of  "prudence"  and  "re- 
sponsibility" who  overstayed  tightness  and 
overdid  toughness  are  now  counselling  cau- 
tion and  urging  the  Congress  to  think  small 
on  tax  aiid  budget  policy  lest  It  plunge  us 
Uito     finatif-ial    perdition    and     Inflaiionary 


ruin  But  tlie  country  would  pay  a  heavy 
price  in  prolonged  stagnation  and  stubborn 
deficits  if  Congress  made  the  mistake  of 
Identifying  prudence  with  timidity  and  fiscal 
di.sclpline  with  niggardly  tax  cuts  and  budget 
parsimony. 

In  short,  the  Congres.s  can  prudently  pro- 
ceed with  a  strong  program  to  reverse  the 
rece-sion  and  revive  the  economy.  No  fears 
of  unmanageable  deficits  or  imminent  in- 
nation  need  stay  its  hand.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  liiianchig  the  deficit  will  be  simple  nor 
that  it  Will  be  a<compli.shcd  without  a  pinch 
here  and  a  bind  there.  But  sources  ranging 
from  impeccable  to  unimpeachable  seem  to 
ncree  that,  with  a  responsive  Federal  Reserve. 
the  huge  deficit  can  be  managed  at  low 
interest  races,  with  little  displacement  of 
;jrivnie  Investment  and  without  rekindling 
Infl.uicn. 


CONTINUED  CHALLENGES  FOT? 
RURAL  ELECTRICS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presitdent.  rural 
electric  .sy.stems  provide  an  inestimable 
service  to  this  Nation.  Over  25  million 
Amcii'^sns  in  2.600  countie.s  throughout 
the  United  States  depend  on  the  1.000 
rural  electric  cooperatives  for  their  en- 
eigv  needs. 

The  33d  aiituial  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, NRECA.  in  New  Orlean.s  in 
January  gave  special  attention  to  the 
Nation's  economic  situation,  the  related 
energy  crisi.s  and  resulting  squeeze  on 
consumei's.  The  NRECA  resolved  at  this 
meeting  that  a  national  policy  on  en- 
ergy and  fuels  be  established.  As  Rob- 
ert D  Partridge.  NRECA  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  stated: 
I'm  afraid  that  the  ailment  requires  major 
surgery  when  all  that  has  been  prescribed  is 
an  aspirin. 

The  address  of  Chai'lcs  E.  Wyckoff, 
president  of  NRECA.  contained  a  number 
nf  thoughtful  statements  on  the  chal- 
lenges facing  rural  electric  cooperatives 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  Mr.  Wyckoffs 
ac!dre'-s  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  follows: 

CONTINl  I  V  CHAI.LENCiS  FOR  RfRVL 

Electrics 

In  Fehrmrv  of  1973  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  when 
the  Board  of  Directors,  acting  for  you.  elected 
nie  your  president.  I  honestly  wondered 
what  the  ftitiire  would  be  in  rural  America 
You  will  recall  that  those  were  dismal  days 
wh'-n  o'lr  progi  <m  ns  we  knew  it  had  been 
terminated  by  a  United  States  President  Our 
future  most  assuredly  was  tmcertain.  I  said 
then  that  I  would  not  preside  over  a  dying 
organization  and  recognized  those  tumultu- 
ous times  as  a  challenge  for  us  all.  Then 
we  all  went  to  work  together. 

That  great  victory  you  accomplished 
through  your  participation  in  your  rural 
electric  cooperative  at  home,  in  your  states 
aitd  in  Washington  is  now  history.  Because 
of  your  interest  and  the  leadership  trans- 
mitted through  the  staff  of  your  Natioital 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  to  the 
Congress,  a  new  ..nd  better  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  came  into  being  on  May  11,  1973. 

Since  then  we  were  caught  up  in  the  energy 
crisis,  which  was  forecast  years  previously 
by  our  national  association.  'Various  environ- 
ment laws  and  regulations  threatened  not 
only  our  very  existence  but  the  life  of  all 
electric  utilities  in  our  nation. 
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Everywhere  we  have  turned  in  the  past 
two  years  there  have  been  threats  and  prob- 
lems to  our  1.000  rural  electric  cooperatives 
in  America,  and  you  and  your  neighbors  at 
hoiiie  have  accepted  the  challenges  and 
soUed  many  of  the  problems. 

.M  the  same  time  you  have  been  creative 
n\  d  built  great  improvement  on  top  of  an 
aheacly  successful  program  for  rural  America. 
which  is  exemplified  in  your  great  national 
.i^^sociation.  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative As.soeiation.  Our  program  is  an 
r.'osol'itely  unselfish  one.  What  you  do  for 
yomselvcs  in  every  respect  benefits  the  public 
intere.-t.  because  our  business  is  owned  by 
t:ie  people  it  serves. 

I  express  my  admiration  and  appreciation 
to  you  all  for  the  opportunity  to  see  yoti  sur- 
vive and  grow  stronger  because  of  the  tests 
you  have  had  to  pass  over  these  two  crucial 
years,  perhaps  the  most  crticial  in  our  his- 
tory. 

Because  our  rural  electric  systems  serve 
more  than  25-million  persons  over  most  of 
the  geographical  area  of  the  United  States, 
it  Is  obvious  that  American  agriculture,  and 
rural  electric  cooperatives  particvilnrly,  have 
a  big  stake  in  the  nation's  energy  supply. 
After  all.  we  serve  in  2.600  counties  of  the 
3.072  in  the  United  States.  With  that  much 
responsibility  and  that  vast  reservoir  of  high 
spirit  among  the  people  who  own  the  sys:- 
tems.  there  is  a  special  obligation  and  ac- 
countability to  America  from  our  ICitisiators 
who  pass  laws  regarding  this  vital  part  of 
our  nation's  economy. 

If  there  were  no  other  element  by  which  to 
Judge  your  national  association.  I  believe  it 
has  proven  itself  strong  and  absolutely  vital 
to  you  over  this  unusual  and  threatening 
tno-year  segment  in  your  history. 

I  believe  that  this  track  record  in  ycur 
national  association  speaks  for  itself.  Please 
Join  me  in  a  round  of  applause  in  gratitude 
to  the  NRECA  staff  through  its  courageous 
general  manager.  Robert  D.  Partridge. 

Besides  overwhelming  many  of  our  antago- 
nists who,  it  wotild  appear,  attempted  to 
damage  or  even  kill  the  people's  program  in 
electricity,  rural  electric  leaders  put  into 
operation  the  nation's  foremost  financial 
institution  supplementing  funds  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  Of 
course.  I  refer  to  the  CFC.  For  the  most  part, 
the  members  of  CFC  are  members  of  NRECA 
and  the  leaders  of  the  two  organizations  are 
like-minded  persons.  Consequently,  tn  the 
words  of  our  written  statement  of  joint  policy 
and  procedures:  "The  interests  and  activities 
of  both  organizations  complement  and  sup- 
port each  other.  Each  mtist  operate  within 
its  respective  areas  of  responsibility  in  such 
a  way  as  to  assure  that  its  membership  rec- 
ognizes and  understands  the  role  of  each 
organization  in  providing  service.  .  ." 

Being  a  farmer  and  being  part  of  the  coop- 
erative movement  most  of  my  life,  I  hold  a 
special  admiration  for  these  two  important 
cooperative  organizations,  the  NRECA  and 
CFC.  I  believe  they  illustrate  a  practice  ob- 
served by  most  successful  dues-operated  orga- 
nizations that  give  birth  to  business  or  finan- 
cial institutions  designed  to  serve  the  mem- 
bers of  the  parent  cooperatives.  In  our  own 
families,  our  offspring  may  develop  different 
life  styles  but  we  retain  common  interests, 
loyalties,  and  often  a  sense  of  direction  and 
purpose  especially  in  times  of  adversity  when 
the  family  or  a  member  of  the  family  feels 
threatened  from  outside.  This  is  the  v^ay  it  is 
with  NRECA  and  CFC. 

I  highlight  CFC  because  I  serve  on  the 
board  of  that  organization  as  well  as  the 
board  o;  NRECA,  and  observe  both  at  close 
range.  CFC  after  all  is  probably  the  largest 
and  fastest  growing  giant  that  the  NRECA 
membership  has  developed  in  its  history. 

Other  national  organizations  in  the  family 
that  are  Important  and  offer  an  Input  into 
the  mighty  program  of  power  by  your  na- 
tional association  Include  the  RuVai  Elcotiic 


Statewide  Managers'  Association,  the  Genera- 
tion and  Transmlssiop  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Member  Services 
Association.  I  like  to  include  many  regional 
organizations  such  as  the  Northeast  Public 
Power  Association,  Electric  Power  in  Caro- 
lina, the  regional  computer  centers,  the  Ten- 
nessee 'Valley  Public  Power  Association,  Fed- 
erated Rural  Electric  Insurance  Corporation, 
Midwest  Electric  Consumers  Association. 
Ruralite  Services,  Northv.est  Public  Power 
Association  and  others  I  hope  you'll  forgive 
me  if  I  forget.  Each  of  these  important  groups 
must  make  an  inptit  iiito  your  ::aiir;.::.l 
Rs.'Tociatlcn. 

I  look  at  it  this  wsy.  Picture  your  great 
n.-itional  association  NRECA  as  a  feiani  leed- 
inill  producing  a  valtiable  end  product. 
Pi?ttire  each  of  the  importaiit  organizations 
I  mentioned  as  satellite  granaries,  each 
channeling  its  contents  into  the  feedmill 
where  your  NRECA  blends  the  various  com- 
ponents into  a  single  mix.  Believe  me.  when 
this  blend  is  augered  to  our  consumers,  our 
government  and  all  the  other  segments  of 
our  society  which  affect  us,  we  offer  a  high- 
powered  mix  that  will  insure  continued 
growth  with  a  rate  of  gain  unbelievable  to  tis 
this  day.  This  is  your  challenge  for  the  fu- 
ture. You  must  keep  this  mixture  of  high 
quality  by  keeping  your  various  organizations 
iirong  Eo  that  when  NRECA  produces  the 
final  product  it  will  be  proper,  e.fective  and 
economical. 

When  you  selected  me  to  be  your  prendent. 
you  subjected  yourselves  to  my  challenges 
froi-n  time  to  time.  I  am  proud  to  say  for 
the  most  part  you  accepted  those  challenges 
and  improved  your  organization  thereby. 
For  example,  you  acted  on  the  challenge  to 
improve  your  management  training  program 
in  NRECA.  This  has  been  done  to  a  great 
extent  In  that  through  dues  Income  you  have 
set  up  programs  to  train  new  managers  and 
directors.  You  also  have  set  tip  a  manage- 
ment search  and  selection  procedure  and 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  improving  the 
salaries  not  only  of  your  manageinent  teams 
but  other  employees  as  well.  We  challenged 
you  regarding  improving  the  retirement  pro- 
grams of  employees.  We  have  improved  both 
the  long-term  and  the  short-term  accident 
and  sickness  programs  and  made  the  savings 
plan  more  flexible  for  payments,  as  well  as 
giving  every  cooperative  ample  opportunity 
to  upgrade  its  retirement  and  security  pack- 
age. Today,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you.  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  fine  dedicated  employees 
should  not  retire  with  adequate  incom.es 
because  the  means  are  available  for  each  co- 
operative to  select  better  financial  programs 
for  retirement. 

Finally,  among  the  challenges,  we  asked 
all  of  you  to  take  a  special  look  at  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  the  program  and  consider 
new  methods  of  financing.  We  recommended 
that  we  tend  to  drop  any  priority  on  equity 
for  borrowing  and  turn  to  cash  flow  as  the 
primary  criterion.  Obviously  there  has  been 
great  progress  in  this  area. 

I  look  upon  your  answer  to  these  chal- 
lenges we  offered  as  a  good  harvest  and  I'm 
proud  of  you  for  your  efforts  in  these  areas. 
Improve  them  even  more. 

Threaded  all  the  way  thi-ough  our  fabric 
must  be  the  thread  of  consumer  information 
and  responsibility.  Since  we  are  consumer- 
type  organizations,  we  have  a  built-in  com- 
passion for  the  consumer,  but  I  urge  you  to 
improve  your  programs  of  responsibility  to 
the  consumer.  Many  cooperatives,  regard- 
ing this  effort,  are  inviting  groups  of  their 
consumers  in  to  keep  them  informed  about 
built-iia  costs  and  other  factors  relating  to 
the  increashig  price  of  power  and  other 
problems  affecting  them  as  a  result  of  our 
economy's  adverse  effects.  I  admire  them 
for  doing  this  and  urge  you  to  do  likewise 
so  that  you  can  build  more  credibility  for 
your  boards,  members  and  practices. 

Our  safety  progiain  has  ;ini)iovcd  'icnten- 


dou.s;y  and  we  tnge  each  of  you  to  fake  fi;Il 
advantage  of  this  iinportaiU  pi-ogi-am  on 
behalf  of  your  members. 

Legislatively  you  must  remain  totally 
strong,  for  new  challenges  I  see  on  the  hori- 
zon will  damage  us  all  if  we  are  not  con- 
stantly at  the  ready.  I  urge  you  to  contlime 
every  effort  to  keep  your  congi-essmen  in- 
formed and  to  work  diligently  with  all  of 
yo'ar  elected  oificers,  no  matter  what  'lie 
level. 

All  of  us  iiced  to  give  the  Board  and  st.ifT 
the   benefit   of   our   thinking   about   NREC.\ 
as  an   infiiruinent   to  meet  otir  objectives- 
how  to  keep  it  adapted  and  geared  to  chang- 
ing conditions. 

Last  stunir.er.  the  Board  decided  to  hi:e 
a  management  consulting  firm  to  take  a 
close  looi;  and  make  recommendations  fci- 
improving  NRECA.  At  our  Board  meeting 
last  v>cek.  we  considered  and  acted  on  the 
advice  we  received.  The  changes  involve  boTi^. 
Board  aiid  staff,  btit  they  are  not  eartn- 
-'•iift'itinL'. 

In  bi  ief.  v>e  are  going  to  give  the  general 
manager'.,  oitice  more  direct  control  over  the 
btidget.  fiscal  controls  and  other  interna! 
maiiagement  factors.  There  will  be  a  depur;- 
general  n.anager. 

We  aJ^o  are  streamlining  the  functional 
units,  primarily  by  having  each  of  three 
groupings  dividing  one  large  and  rather  com- 
plex cic-partment  into  three  simplified  depar'  - 
mei-.ts.  The  Legislation  and  Communication- 
Department  will  be  replaced  by  the  Govern- 
ment Relations.  Power  Supply,  and  Publir 
and  Association  Affairs  Departments,  eacii 
reporti'ig  to  the  general  manager. 

Our  Board  committees  that  exercise  over- 
sight functions  over  the  various  parts  of  the 
staff  are  being  recast  in  conformance  with 
the  staff  changes. 

Otir  only  purpose  in  making  these  changes 
is  to  adapt  and  strengthen  NRECA. 

Finally,  as  I  leave  this  high  assigninen' 
of  honor  you  have  given  me,  I  want  you  to 
know  thst  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
For  example, 

1.  I  see  no  end  to  the  rising  price  of  powe:- 

2.  I  see  in  otir  future  continued  shortages 
and  challenges  in  the  acquisition  of  fuels  for 
generating  electricity. 

3.  I  see  accelerated  tises  of  power  because 
of  natural  growth  plus  the  waning  avail- 
ability of  other  sources  of  energy. 

4.  I  see  a  continuing  feeling  of  revolt 
among  customers  (note  I  use  the  word  cus- 
tomers and  not  consumers)  becatise  of  rising 
prices  and  other  problems.  Y'ou  have  the 
edge  as  cooperatives  because  you  are  con- 
sumer-owned and  your  consumers  can  par- 
ticipate if  you  will  let  them. 

5. 1  see  damaging  legislation  on  the  horizon 
relating  to  our  finance  programs  and  I  note 
many  states  will  "oe  experiencing  local  legis- 
lation a.^ecting  cut-off  policies  and  many 
other  practices  which  consumers  feel  hurt 
them. 

6.  I  see  more  use  of  minorities  in  co-cp 
power  sy  terns. 

I  can  sec  many  other  challenges  faring 
you  in  the  future,  and  therefore  your  job 
has  only  begun,  It  will  never  end.  It  will 
only  become  more  complicated  and  more 
responsible,  and  you'll  be  accountable  to 
more  people,  but  it'll  all  be  worth  it  because 
you  are  in  service  for  your  neigh'oor  and 
your  friends  alo'ig  the  line.  In  order  for  you 
to  coiitin-.ie  to  prosper  you  m\!,st  become 
shaiper.  more  skillful  and  more  elTicient, 
and  you  cm  only  do  that  together,  through 
your  o.vn  cooperative  and  its  cooperation 
witii  others,  through  your  statewide  a-'o- 
claiions  and  their  cooperation  with  your  na- 
tional .is-cciation.  and  the  continued  cooper- 
ation of  other  great  national  organizatioiis 
getting  in  on  the  high  quality  blend  pro- 
duced by  your  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
oper.^.tive  As-^ociatlon. 

I  commend  you  for  your  success  and  chal- 
lenge you  for  a  continued  successful  futuie. 
I  thr,;il:  you  for  myself  and  my  family,  and 
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uill  always  love  a:;cl  cherUh  you  all  for 
granting  me  the  privilege  of  working  as  your 
pre-iident  In  the  service  of  you  all.  I  will 
contiuue  on  the  Board  of  Directors  as  eu- 
tluisiastic  about  our  program  as  I  have  been 
fts  your  president 

riiank  you.  good  li.C;;.  and  goodbye. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NATIONS 
RAILROADS 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  tlie  recent 
publication  of  the  US.  Railroad  Associ- 
ation's preliminary  sy;.tem  plan  makes  it 
imperative  that  v. e  reach  a  national  con- 
sensu.s  regarding  the  future  of  America's 
railroads. 

La^st  Friday,  tlie  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  the  tax  cut  measure  prevented 
me  from  appearing  at  the  Rail  Services 
Planning  Office  field  hearings  in  Indi- 
anapolis. Byron  Klutc.  of  my  Indiana 
.staff,  dehvered  the  statement  i  prepared 
for  that  occasion.  This  te.-.timony  pcr- 
tain.s  not  only  to  the  li^'ht  density  lines 
in  Indiana  affected  by  the  USRA  prelim- 
inai-y  plan,  but  to  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion's entire  transportation  network.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  uill  find  these  re- 
marks to  be  of  interest  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  this  testimony. 

There  being  no  objeciion.  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECOR3,  as  follows: 

For  more  than  four  davs  ncsv.  concerned 
Hoosieis  have  been  de-.crlbiiig  the  Impact 
wliich  specific  recoir..T.endations  in  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association  preliminary  system  plan 
will  have  on  specitic  shipper-,  and  communi- 
ties in  Indiana. 

As  the.se  hearings  draw  to  a  close.  I  would 
like  to  pvit  on  my  hat  as  the  >  hairman  c>f  the 
US  Senate  Transport.^tion  Appropriations 
Suficommittee.  .step  back  for  a  moment  and 
place  these  concerns  in  perspective. 

This  hearlnw  is  being  held  because  the  rail 
industry  no  lontter  pluys  its  proper  role  v.\ 
the  .\meruan  transportation  system.  There 
are  many  rea.-oiis  why  this  is  .=o.  Some  have 
been  .^u.-ficieiitly  analyyed  in  t'ne  USRA 
preliminary  plan  and  eUewhere.  but  this  plan 
is  frightfully  short  in  analysis  beyond  the 
Immediate  future  We  are  all  pretty  much 
acquainted  with  the  p;i.->t  problems  of  .some 
of  the  Nations  railroads  I  believe  the  lime 
ha.s  come  to  look  ahead  The  time  has  come 
to  make  a  fund.ur.ental  commitment  to  re- 
stormy  our  railroad  system  to  it.s  rightful 
role  :n  the  .-American  transportation  com- 
plex. The  band-aid  approach  will  not,  work 
much  longer.  We  are  Roln^  to  have  to  decide 
what  kind  of  railroad  system  we  want  from 
Jiow  on.  .\rid  once  this  qvie.stion  has  been 
fully  answered,  u  will  be  much  easier  to  an- 
swer the  Individual  questions  raised  in  the 
U  3.R  .\   preluninary  plan. 

The  preliminary  plan  raises  many  more 
questions  than  ic  answers  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  ic  was  put  together  m  something 
like  eight  nioaths.  but  the  Job  before  us  will 
take  much  longer.  The  plan  represents  the 
first  effort  to  ratlonaiii^e  the  ama^int'ly  com- 
plex fundamental  decl.-.ion  facing  us  at  this 
time. 

I  am  certain  the  plati  requires  correction, 
bit,  that  does  not  detract  from  its  value.  It 
1-.  not  "the  an-.wer"  to  our  bankrupt  rail- 
ro.ul-,'  problems.  I:  la  a  vital  point  of  refer- 
ence, aw  opening  chapter.  In  what  must  be- 
come a  comprehensive  public  determination 
of  what  our  Nation's  entire  tran.sportation 
i.etwork  should  look  like  ten  years  from  now. 
Tlie  specific  line  segment  recommendations 
contained    la    the   plan    must   be    carefully 


analyzed.  For  e.xample,  how  current  Ls  the 
data  used?  How  accurate  are  the  research- 
ers' assumptions  with  rettard  to  the  number 
of  round  trips  per  year  and  estimated  time 
per  round  trip?  How  logical  are  the  neces- 
sarily arbitrary  definitions  of  line  .segments 
n\  the  reporf  For  example,  U.SR.\.  has  di- 
vided the  track  from  Adams  to  RidgevlUe 
into  line  No.  428,  from  Adams  to  Decatur, 
and  line  No.  429,  from  Decatur  to  Ru!cc\ille. 
The  PS  p.  reports  that  line  428  operates  at 
a  profit,  and  it  is  recommended  for  inclusion 
in  the  ConRall  system.  Line  429  is  listed  as 
operating  at  a  loss,  and  is  not  recomnicndfd 
for  Inclusion  m  ConRall.  Yet  fhe  State  anal- 
ysis, considering  the  .\dams  to  Ridgeville  run 
as  one  segment,  recommends  Us  entire  in- 
clusion In  CoiiRall  because,  and  I  quote, 
•This  line  operated  at  a  stibstaiuial  proUt  in 
l'J73".  Obviously  there  Is  a  dl.screpaiicv  that 
mu^t  be  carefully  Investigated  and  resolved. 
Another  discrepancy  relates  to  line  633,  from 
Richmond  to  Indianapolis.  This  is  a  profit- 
able segmei;t  and  an  important  one  I  do  not 
Know  why  it  wr.s  not  recommended  for  In- 
clu^lon  and  have  already  asked  U-S.R  A.  f<:r 
a*!  explanation, 

These  questions  deal  with  matters  that 
ar:  easy  to  mea.>urc.  Let  us  take  things  one 
.<='pp  f  ,:rther  and  look  at  some  of  tlie  .issump- 
XUmi  underlying  U.S.R.'V  's  anolysis  of  each 
lii'e. 

Tlie  rehabilitation  cost  a.ssoci.ited  with  each 
line  is  ba.'sed  on  brinttlns  It  tip  tj  class  I 
status  with  an  operating  spped  of  ten  miles 
per  hour.  Let  us  change  that  a.ssumption.  If 
a  lii.her  standard  of  malntetiance  is  maiii- 
taii,£'d,  what  happens  to  costs,  on  the  one 
h  iiid.  and  to  utili/atlon  and  revenue  on  the 
oiher?  In  f.ict.  If  a  higher  standard  of  main- 
tei..ince  and  .service  had  been  mr.lntalncd  in 
recent  ye,\rs  on  any  given  line  sesment.  ho«- 
would  that  h.ive  aifected  the  iitllii'.atlori  fi,.r- 
uror;  wpr.n  which  U  S  R  A.  has  based  Us 
Vrcomr.iendations'' 

Hfre  Is  another  underlving  assumption 
worth  scrutinizing^:  The  Regional  Rail  Re- 
r>r|:;.Uiization  Act  of  1973  provides  that  lines 
not  recommended  for  inclusion  in  conrall 
can  be  kept  in  operation  if  the  State  gc, - 
ernmei'it  p:ns.  or  someone  el;ie  piy^,  30  pf>r- 
inont  of  operating  costs 

On  the  po.sltlve  side  it  crii'.  be  ?.'1d,  for  ot.e 
tiiinp.  that  this  plan  reqtsires  State  and  local 
Bovernment  and  individual  .-hippcrs  to  make 
hard  choices.  But  given  todty's  economic  slt- 
ua'ion.  I  think  v.e  must  t;ike  a  second  look 
at  the  wisdom  of  the  30  70  subsidy. 

For  example.  line  No  C30  f.-om  Kenneth 
to  Effner  provides  the  only  east-west  service 
liiroUTh  Montlcello.  This  community's  eco- 
nomic base  was  badly  dama-ed  in  the  April  3. 
1:^73  tornado,  ar.d,  in  fact,  line  630  w.xs 
knocked  out  of  oporatlon  for  several  days  by 
the  tornado.  It  is  Important  to  know  the 
extent  to  which  the  tornado-rrlated  economic 
damage  will  be  compounded  by  abandonmeiit 
of  line  630.  Should  Montlcello  linve  to  make 
a  "hard  choice"  decision  about  tliis  rail  lii;3 
at  thb  time? 

At  least  one  shipper  on  line  630  ad\lses 
me  that  past  utilization  fi^^ures  would  be 
much  greater  If  the  service  hid  been  reliable 
And  this  relates  back  to  a  fundament.il 
point:  Once  It  ha.s  been  de'ermlned  that 
the  !ine-bv-line  statistics  In  the  U.SR.\. 
preliminary  plan  are  accui-ate,  we  m'i.->t  stop 
and  ask  what  it  is  we  are  mer'.suring. 

Ii  has  become  clo  ir  tliat  we  are  mea.suring 
ti^.e  utilization  of  a  service  that  in  many 
cases  failed  to  reali/e  the  p^^tenti.^l  advan- 
tages of  r.iil  transportation.  That  Is  why  I 
tiiink  we  must  carefully  examine  the  30  70 
subsidy.  In  round  numbers.  I  am  told  $40 
million  ts  what  It  will  t.ike  for  all  the 
lines  not  recommended  for  inclusion  in  Con- 
Rall to  be  operated  at  the  ten  mile  per  hour 
standard  The  Civil  .Aeronautics  Board  Is  sub- 
sirilring  regional   air  service  to  the   tune  of 


-some  $G5  million.  I  think  a  modiflcatiou  of 
the  currently  authorized  30  70  subsidy  to  a 
full  subsidy,  or  perhaps  a  10  90  subsidy  for 
the  next  two  years  Is  probably  in  order.  This 
will  give  us  time  to  answer  the  broad  range 
of  questions  remaining  before  us,  and  it 
V  ill  give  us  time  to  see  how  utilization  pat- 
terns change  as  CouRail  t.ike.-.  over  opera- 
tion of  the  sjstem. 

Looking  at  the  broader  picture,  I  want  to 
briefly  mention  a  concept  that  appears  to  be 
gaining  considerable  suppi>rt  m  Wasliingiou. 
it-,  nickname  is  •'CONFAC '.  "CONFAC  re- 
fers to  a  program  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  purcha.se  roadbeds  and  other 
rail  facilities.  The  facilities  purchased  co  ild 
be  those  of  the  bankrupts  only,  or  of  all 
railroads,  or  any  combination  in  between.  The 
Government  would  maintain  the  rail  facili- 
ties and  make  them  available  to  CouRail  and 
ether  r.iil  operat.-rs  for  a  user  fee. 

The  appeal  of  this  approach  is  simple: 
Truckers  u^e  tr.xpayer-financcd  highways. 
.Airlines  u-.e  taxpayer-financed  airports. 
B.irge  lines  use  taxpayer-financed  w.aterways. 
But  the  railroads  have  always  had  to  foot 
the  bill  for  their  own  right-of-way.  It  may 
well  be  time  to  give  the  railroads  a  fair 
shake  in  this  regard.  But  if  we  do,  I  think 
there  is  another  side  of  tlie  coin.  Government 
owned  highways  can  be  used  by  just  about 
anyone.  The  same  is  true  with  airports,  with- 
in the  limits  of  safety,  and  waterways.  Ii 
CO.VF.AC  docs  come  to  pass,  I  would  want 
to  see  the  Govcn.ment-o'.Mied  rail  facilities 
made  available  to  a  wide  variety  of  users.  It 
seems  to  me  that  relative  ease  of  entry  into 
the  rail  Industry  might  well  lead  to  the  kind 
of  iiinovailon  so  desperately  needed. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  innovation  In  the 
Industry.  Mr.  James  Rumell  of  Elkhart,  has 
called  my  attention  to  Intermodal  truck-rail 
freight  tr.iiisportatlun  systems.  I  believe  the 
liitermodal  concept  and  specific  Intermodal 
plans  such  as  Mr.  Rumell  s  d  serve  careful 
consideration  ai  a  tune,  fuel,  and  cost  sav- 
ing innovatioii. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  US  R  .\  preliminary 
sv.-tem  plan  raises  more  questions  that  it 
answer-^  So  does  his  testimony.  I  would  not 
want  to  complete  my  appearance  here  this 
morning  without  1-suing  this  important  re- 
a-isurancc:  Indiana  has  two  U.S.  Senators 
Vance  Hartke  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sur- 
face Tran.sportation  Subcommittee,  which 
writes  the  laws  affecting  railroads.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Transportation  Ap- 
propriation-; Subcommittee  which  writes  the 
check  to  cover  the  costs  of  those  laws.  Neither 
Senator  H.irtke  nor  I  will  permit  the  people 
of  Ii>dlaiia  to  suffer  in  the  face  of  the  rail 
reorganization.  Neither  of  us  will  permit  the 
people  of  America  to  su.fer  as  a  con--eqr.c!;ce 
ci  this  sorely  needed  reorganizaticin. 

The  way  Senator  Hartke  and  I,  ia  con- 
junction with  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  U.S.R  A.  and  the  Rail  Service^-, 
Pl.innhig  Office  and  every  other  concerned 
party,  can  eliminate  the  possibility  of  su.ch 
dire  consequences, -I-,  to  look  at  the  long  run 
I  want  to  repeat:  As  a  Nation,  we  must  make 
a  fundamental  commitment  that  our  rail- 
ro.\ds  will  be  restored  to  their  rightful  role 
In  our  tr.".nsporlation  network.  Once  that 
goal  has  been  established  and  defined,  map- 
ping the  route  to  its  realization  will  be 
simple.  But  if  we  keep  on  oiling  the  squeak- 
ing hinges,  we'll  spend  Just  as  much  money 
and  wind  up  where  we  started 

In  1956,  tills  Nation  decided  that  we  would 
build  an  Interstate  highway  sy.stem  that 
would  revolutionize  transportation  and  liv- 
ing patterns  In  America.  The  mechanism 
designed  to  accomplish  this  objective  was 
the  highway  trust  fund.  I  submit  we  are 
doing  an  excellent  Job  of  achieving  this  goal. 
I  know  we  can  do  the  same  with  our  rail- 
roads If  we  put  our  collective  minds  and 
energies  to  this  vital  task. 
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PAKISTAN   CELEBRATES  NATIONAL 
DAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23,  Pakistan  celebrated  their  Na- 
tional Day. 

Pakistan  has  begun  to  recover  from  a 
series  of  natural  disasters  that  virtually 
left  its  economy  in  shambles.  In  1973, 
there  was  a  flood  that  claimed  thousands 
of  lives,  endless  livestock  losses,  and  un- 
told damage  to  the  land.  In  1974,  an 
earthquake  practically  destroyed  most 
of  the  country's  infrastinicture. 

But  drought,  floods,  earthquakes,  and 
war  have  not  deterred  Pakistan's  deter- 
mination to  become  a  stable  factor  in 
the  Asian  Subcontinent.  Land  reform, 
the  distribution  of  resumed  land  to  the 
landless  tenants  has  begun  in  earnest. 
Accordingly,  incentives  in  the  form  of 
price  supports,  input  subsidies,  credit  and 
marketing  facilities  are  being  provided 
to  the  small  farmers  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  rural  cooperatives. 

However,  because  of  the  natural  dis- 
asters, the  next  few  years  will  be  lean 
years  with  expected  shortages  in  many 
areas. 

In  February  of  tills  year  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Pakistan,  ZuLfikar  All  Bhutto, 
visited  the  United  States  where  he  has 
a  host  of  friends  and  well-wishers.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  a  product  of  American 
education,  having  been  a  student  at  the 
Berkeley  campu5  of  the  University  of 
California.  He  has  been  an  architect  in 
preparing  the  country  to  the  i-eturn  of 
civilian  rule,  the  election  of  a  constitu- 
tion, and  guiding  hand  in  the  recovery 
of  the  economy. 

When  I  was  in  the  Islamic  Republic 
of  Pakistan  in  January  of  1974,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  industriousness  of 
the  people  in  every  segment  of  daily  life. 
Evei-ywhere  I  went  I  saw  a  nation  build- 
ing for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  extend  to 
Prime  Minister  Bhutto,  the  government, 
and  the  people  of  Pakistan,  my  best 
wishes  and  hopes  for  their  continued 
success. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 
HEARINGS  RESUME 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  13  and  14.  1975,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Children  and  Youth,  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor  held  two  more  joint  hearings  on 
the  Child  and  Family  Services  Acts  of 
1975,  S.  626  and  H.R.  2966.  We  were 
fortunate  to  have  a  highly  impressive 
and  respected  group  of  witnesses  at  these 
hearings. 

On  March  13.  1975,  we  heard  from 
Hon.  Lawrence  Coughlin.  Representa- 
tive from  Pennsylvania;  a  panel  of  reli- 
gious organizations  consisting  of  Rev. 
Msgr.  Tom  Reese,  director  of  Catholic 
Social  Services  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities;  Dr.  John 
W.  Baker,  associate  director  for  the  Bap- 
tist Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs; 
Ruth  Gilbert,  secretary  for  Community 
Action.  Secretariat  of  Christian  Social 


Relations.  Women's  Division  of  the  Board 
of  Global  Ministeries  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church;  and  William  C. 
Tremltiere,  manager  of  childrens'  pro- 
grams for  Tressler-Lutheran  Service  As- 
sociates. We  also  heard  from  two  other 
panels  made  up  of  Ms.  Dana  Friedman, 
information  specialist  of  the  Day  Care 
and  Child  Development  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Theodore 
Taylor,  executive  director  of  that  orga- 
nization; Ms.  Marilyn  Marcosson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Parents 
Committee.  Inc.;  Mrs.  Mary  Allen  JoUey, 
director  of  public  affairs  for  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Economics  Associations;  Mrs. 
Lillie  E.  Herndon,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Parent-Teachers  Association;  and 
Dr.  Janet  Heddesheimer  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Relations  Committee  for  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  March  14.  1975.  we  heard  the  fol- 
lowing witnesses  testify:  The  Honorable 
Pathicia  Schroeder.  Congresswoman  of 
Colorado;  Wayne  J.  Smith,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  for 
Child  Development  and  Education  ac- 
companied by  representatives  of  member 
organizations;  a  national  panel  on  fam- 
ily day  care  consisting  of  Dr.  Maria  Piers, 
dean  of  Loyola  University  in  the  Erikson 
Institute;  Ms.  June  Solnit  Sale,  Codirec- 
tor  of  the  Day  Care  Consultation  and 
Media  project  of  Pacific  Oaks  College; 
Ms.  Patricia  Maltz,  president  of  the  Min- 
nesota Licensed  Family  Child  Care  As- 
sociation with  a  final  panel  from  New 
York  on  family  day  care  made  up  of  Mrs. 
Jean  Emerson,  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Day  Care  Advisoi-y  Committee; 
Mrs.  Patricia  Cox,  president  of  the  Li- 
censed Family  Day  Care  Association  of 
New  York  State  and  Ms.  June  Rogers  of 
the  Family  Day  Care  Association  of  New 
York. 

Their  testimony  provided  an  eloquent 
and  compelling  case  for  the  need  of  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  re- 
quests our  subcommittees  have  already 
received  four  copies  of  the  witnesses' 
statements,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  each  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  members  of 
the  public  to  review  carefully  the  testi- 
mony we  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  U.S.  Representatfve  Lawrence 
Coughlin  on  Day  Care  Prograims 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  panel  on  the  vitally  Important 
subject  of  day  care.  There  Is  a  tremendous 
need  for  quality  day  care  services  In  the 
United  States  which  Is  not  being  satisfied 
by  existing  programs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, looked  to  as  the  major  source  of  fund- 
ing, will  most  likely  not  be  able  to  provide 
enough  money  to  meet  the  demand  for  day 
care,  and  It  is  therefore  realistic  to  ask  If 
there  are  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  federally- 
funded  day  care  programs — without  sacrlflc- 
ing  quality — In  order  to  allow  federal  funds 
to  serve  a  growing  number  of  children. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  I  imder- 
took  last  year  a  five-month  study  of  the 
structure  and  budgets  of  federally-funded 
and  nonfederally-funded  day  care  programs 


In  my  district  which  is  In  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.  This  study  Is  rather  exten- 
sive and  I  shall  submit  It  in  Its  entirety  for 
consideration  and  ask  that  it  will  be  ir- 
cluded  as  part  of  this  hearing  record  as  an 
addendum  to  my  remarks.  At  this  time.  1 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  review 
the  major  findings  and  recommendations 
contained  in  the  study  which  I  believe  are 
extremely  relevanc  to  your  consideration  ot 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibility  in 
the  day  care  field. 

The  most  striking  finding  of  my  study  was 
that  a  privately-funded  day  care  program 
can  provide  services  at  half  the  cost  of  a 
program  which  is  federally-financed.  For  1974 
the  yearly  cost-per-chilti  at  the  privately- 
funded  Grace  Mennonite  Church  Child  Day 
Care  Center  in  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania,  Is  $1,- 
435.  The  yearly  cost-per-child  for  1974  at  the 
iederally-funded  Crestmont  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter in  Willow  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  is  $2,860. 
How  are  privately-funded  programs  able 
to  effect  such  substantial  cost  savings?  My 
study  concluded  that  the  disparity  can  be 
attributed  to  three  primary  factors.  Fir.-t. 
accoxmting  for  43  percent  of  the  cost  sav- 
ings IS  the  fact  that  the  private  program 
studied  is  church-related  and  church  mem- 
bers are  willing  to  assume  important  per- 
.sonnel  responsibilities  such  as  making  up  the 
payroll,  budget  planning,  and  staff  hiring. 
The  church  also  provides  a  rent-free  facility 
and  absorbs  certain  necessary  program  ex- 
penses such  as  insurance. 

Secoiadly,  25  percent  of  the  cost  savings  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  private  programs  are  not 
subject  to  Federal  and  certain  State  regula- 
tion. In  particular,  child-audit  staffing  ratio 
requirements  do  not  apply  to  private  pro- 
grams and  they  can  therefore  operate  with 
smaller  staffs. 

Third,  19  percent  of  the  cost  savings  can 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  private  pro- 
gram serves  a  basically  middle  income  clien- 
tele requiring  fewer  services  than  the  fed- 
erally-funded day  care  center  which  serves 
families  of  lower  Income.  The  remaining  cost 
savings  are  the  result  of  factors  too  miscel- 
laneous to  categorize. 

On  the  basis  of  this  two-center  comparison. 
I  would  make  the  following  recommendations 
with  respect  to  future  Federal  support  for 
day  care.  First,  federally-funded  day  care 
programs  should  be  encoiu-aged  to  obtain 
greater  support  and  assistance  through  co- 
operation with  outside,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. Secondly,  costly  transportation  serv- 
ices are  in  some  cases  unnecessary  and  could 
be  curtailed  or  discontinued  at  some  centers 
with  no  decline  In  attendance  or  program 
quality.  Third,  training  consultant  costs 
could  be  lowered  at  all  centers  by  replacing 
Individual  center  training  sessions  with  group 
conferences  operated  on  an  area-wide  basis 
and  by  utilizing  existing  free  workshops  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  Fourth,  since  I  found 
that  the  yearly  cost  per-chlld  declines  ap- 
proximately $126  when  a  center  serving  25 
children  is  expanded  to  50  children,  total 
program  costs  could  be  reduced  If  centers 
were  to  be  consolidated  to  serve  a  large  en- 
rollment. 

These  proposals  would  require  no  costly  or 
time-consuming  revision  of  current  prac- 
tices or  organization.  They  are  simple  econ- 
omies which  could  be  achieved  with  little 
delay  and  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to 
adopt  them  as  specific  policy  objectives  to 
be  followed  by  local  day  care  administrators 
who  receive  Federal  funds. 

In  addition  to  these  measures  which  could 
be  Implemented  administratively,  I  believe 
Congress  should  set  a  Federal  day  care  center 
rent  celling  to  prevent  landlords  from  charg- 
ing excessive  rents  for  their  facilities.  One 
federally-funded  center  I  looked  at  paid  a 
whopping  $1,000  a  month  In  rent,  A  substan- 
tial savings  could  be  achieved  If  this  practice 
were  to  be  controlled  by  law  with  provision 
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U>r  3peci.il  exemptioi.s  where  a  higher  fee  is 
derermlned  to  be  reasonable  and  no  alter- 
nativo  cxlit. 

Lastly.  I  recommend  strongly  that  Federal 
a-,  v.ell  as  State  regiilatloiis  govertUiig  day 
tore  ^ervict's  be  re-evaluated  by  the  appro- 
piiaie  agencies  ai;d  legislative  bodies  'o  de- 
termine if  standards  are  presently  too  strict 
a. id  If  they  should  be  relaxed  in  some  re- 
spects. This  review  seem.s  all  the  more  im- 
perative in  light  of  the  fact  that  fullv  80 
I'orcent  of  the  co.st  of  the  foderally-iui'ided 
C;citmont  day  care  program  I  examined  is 
niaudated  by  either  Federal  or  State  ref. iila- 

tirillJ. 

Taken  toRether  the  estimated  totsi  .<;a'.- 
iiigs  resulting  from  these  recommenda- 
tions amounts  to  *22.9G0.  This  figure  repre- 
sents two  percent  of  luo  $1  million  day  care 
budget  for  Montgomery  County  in  fi...cal  year 
1074  and  would  be  enough  to  provide  day 
c.ire  to  .-even  more  children  in  the  county  for 
a  year.  Projected  natlonv.ide.  i.nplomentation 
II  "hese  co.^t-.savlng  measures  could  save 
ni'.re  than  Slo  million  annually — a  substan- 
tial .smn  of  money — which  could  be  used  to 
fiiiante  an  additional  3.500  d.iy  care  slot? 
e.i'-h  year 

The  need  for  adequate  day  care  programs 
l3  clear— for  the  child,  for  his  family,  and 
for  the  community  In  which  they  live.  Con- 
pre.s  mu.st  work  to  ensure  the  best  possible 
day  care  services  for  the  maximum  number 
of  children  who  need  them  wtthln  the  re- 
sov.rces  avail.ible  tD  us.  I  believe  the  recom- 
mendations I  hfe  outlnied  today  can  con- 
tribute significa  uly  to  meeting  this  objec- 
tive and  I  hope  y.')Ur  stibcommittees  will  give 
them  serious  coLslac-ation  dtiri.ng  your  de- 
liberations on  new  day  care  and  child  deve'.- 
t'pment  legLshition 

Thank  you.  I  would  be  ylad  I  >  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have. 


Statement  or  Msc.R  TuoMxs  J.  RiFsr.  AC&W. 
ON  Child  and  F.\mii.y  Slrvkis  Act  <>r  1975 

Mr  Chairman  arid  Men-.ber?  of  the  Sub- 
committees r  I  am  Monslgnor  Thomas  J 
Reese.  Secretary  of  the  Depar'ment  of  Social 
Concerns  and  E.";ec',r-ive  Director  of  Catholi.? 
Social  Services  of  the  Diocese  of  Wilming'on 
I  have  had  twenty  years  of  e.xperience  In 
administering  social  service  programs  to 
families  at-.d  children. 

Today.  I  am  rfprestnting  the  National 
Coiiference  of  Catholic  Charities,  which  serves 
some  1.500  member  agencies  and  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Catholic 
Charities  iiet.vork  with  a  combined  local 
community  budget  of  nearly  ihree  quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  serves  millions  of 
fiimUles  In  the  United  States.  It  represents 
the  largest  non-governmental  program  In  the 
field  of  social  services.  Since  Its  founding  In 
1910,  It  has  been  committed  to  providing 
services  and  supporting  public  social  policy 
which  would  strengthen  the  fabric  cf  family 
life  in  our  country  We  are  convinced  that 
the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  depends 
on  the  welfare  and  .-trength  of  its  families. 

We  are  plea-ed  that  these  distinguished 
Congressional  Subcoinmuiees  have  called 
tiiese  hearings  to  explore  the  impact  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  and  program  on  families 
and  children  and  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  testify  in  support  of  S6JG  and  HR2968. 
Although  substantially  the  same,  there  are 
some  differences  In  the  Bills.  Iii  "jencra!.  v.e 
favor  the  Senate  version 

Specifically,  while  we  recogiil.;e  the  Impor- 
tance of  training  of  personnel  for  child  care, 
■.'.  e  think  this  can  be  done  on  an  ongoing 
basis  and  that  a  year,  such  as  suggested  In 
the  House  Bill,  Is  not  necessary  to  be  devoted 
to  training  before  moving  strongly  Into  pro- 


gram. Furthermore,  there  are  already  trained 
people  who  could  be  utilized  Immediately  to 
be^'ln  programs. 

We  think  the  legl.^latlon  should  be  clearer 
as  to  the  Inclusion  of  profit-making  services. 
In  our  opinion,  they  should  not  be  Included 
becau.se  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they 
frequently  cut  corners  and  provide  poor 
quality  service. 

The  kinds  of  prime  sponsors  fur  the  serv- 
ices l5  imponani  and  .sliould  be  suiTiciently 
flclble  so  as  not  to  exclude  some  of  the 
more  logical  providers  such  as  school  sys- 
tems, both,  public  and  parochial. 

Good  day  care  standards  aj'e  Important, 
otherv.ise  the  programs  could  end  up  simply 
warehot'iing  children  and  not  providing  them 
with  the  ^'.-rvices  needed  fnr  the  proper  de- 
volopn^ent.  We  think  it  Is  important  that  th.e 
stTd-uds  be  consistent  v/ith  tho-.e  adopted 
m  1968.  We  are  concerned  that  legislation 
incorporarcd  into  Title  XX  of  the  Social 
Sectirity  Amendments  permits  relaxed  stand- 
ards that  could  be  detrimental  to  children. 
As  to  foe  schedule,  the  Senate  Bill  seems 
mrre  generous  and  realistic  since  it  provides 
soij-.e  ons'jing  support  as  family  Income  rises 
ab.;...^  the  poverty  line  and  ."ttcmpts  to  avoid 
the  not-'Mn^  effect  th&l  would  prove  a  de- 
terrent i'i  some  families  from  increasing 
their  Inc-nie.  Wc  urge  the  Inclu.sion  in  the 
Bill  of  a  definition  such  as  that  incorporated 
in  Title  XX  providing  cligibijity  lor  day  caiv 
services  xr,  families  belov  80  of  the  nu-Uir'n 
In.'ome  in  their  state  wiih  gradiuited  fee 
scales  as  tl;e  Income  lncrca.ses. 

Rteosnitlon  of  the  necessity  ff>r  prre;ital 
ir.vjhenient  i.s  admirable.  The  major  empha- 
sis on  p.irental  involvement  is  serving  on 
pclicy  and  planning  conimltiets  with  some 
opportunity  for  parent  education  and  con- 
sultation. This  sceuif  hardly  adequate.  Unless 
the  parent  progresses  a.i  the  child  does. 
much  of  tiie  improvement  in  the  child  will 
be  eroded  by  parental  Inr.dequacy.  We  sug- 
gest that  consideration  be  given  to  strength- 
ening the  social  service  cmpnnent  so  the 
parents  could  receive  nnre  service  atul  sup- 
port. At  very  least,  an  information  and  re- 
ferral .'■^rvice  should  be  available  to  them  to 
assure  th  l  anv  community  re  .urccs  th..t 
they  need  are  at  their  dLsposal  Consldera- 
titn  might  be  given  to  the  development  of 
coTvracts  'nr  profe--^loital  service  v.-hf^re  fam- 
Uv  and  maiTla.^e  counsellne;  Is  Indicated.  Di- 
rect inv..'.',  f  nient  of  parents  in  \arlous  as- 
pects of  program  operation  will  probably  be 
more  valuable  than  formal  p.u-ent  education 
prcgr.mis  since  it  will  afford  them  an  op{x>r- 
tunify  t  )  learn  by  doing  and  there  is  more 
likelUiccd  that  they  will  carry  over  thelx 
new  Icarni'.ig  in*o  the  context  of  their  fam- 
ily living. 

De.spite  the  title  of  the  bill,  the  focus  1.5 
ra'hor    narrow    viz.    dav    care    for    children 
Familv  empha-sls  Ls  slight  and  consideratlo.n 
<-hould  l>e  given  to  enhaticuig  it. 

Furthermore,  major  empha.>ls  In  the  Bill 
Is  on  caro  of  pre-chool  children.  This  Is  sorely 
needed;  however,  there  is  a  serious  problem 
for  children  of  working  mothers  in  the  early 
sch(X)l  grades,  children  from  6  to  11.  Often 
they  are  left  without  supervision  or  any  kind 
of  meaningful  program  It  would  he  helpful 
if  the  Bill  gave  more  consideration  to  after- 
s  -hoc'l  programs  that  could  ;-,rovlde  necessary 
stiper\  Uiou  for  these  children  and  help  them 
to  develop  editcatlonally  and  socially. 

The  need  for  quality  day  care  programs. 
e.4peclar.y  for  working  mothers,  has  been  w-ell 
documented.  These  Bills  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial contrlbutloii  toward-s  meeting  the 
no«<l. 

Admittedly,  th©  services  pro-.ldeU  foe  In 
•hf-Ne  B^'.s  \s  expensi-.e  and  we  ive  In  a  period 


of  recession  when  minimizing  government 
expense  is  desirable.  Nevertheless,  we  a,s  a 
people  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  priorities 
Certainly  the  welfare  of  our  children  and 
the  nation's  families  are  top  priority  wliich 
can  not  lie  ignored  in  determining  the  use 
of  the  nation's  tax  dollar.  Failure  to  enact 
this  legislation  can  result  m  incredible  so- 
cial, personal  and  financial  costs  In  the  fu- 
ture. Its  enactment  will  make  a  signiticant 
contribution  to  the  qu.iliiv  of  life  in  the 
United  States. 

SrATEMr.NT  OF  JoUN   W.  liAKTR.  AsSOCIATE  Dl- 

iiECTOR    Baptist  Joint  CoMMrriEE  on  Pub- 
lic Arr.MRs 

Chairman  Brademas,  Chairman  Moiidale 
and  Members  of  the  Subcommittees:  The 
Bapcist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Alfairs  is 
C'lnjposcrt  of  representatives  appointed  by 
ei^u.  cooperaiing  Baptist  conventions  and 
cmfeienccs  in  the  United  States  with  a  com- 
bined mcn.ber.hlp  of  more  than  23  million 
They  are:  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the 
US. A.;  Bapliot  General  Conference:  National 
Bapiist  Convention  of  America:  National 
Eaptlsi  Couvt-ntion.  USA..  Inc.;  North  Amer- 
ican Bupii-.t  General  Conference:  Progressive 
National  Eapti.a  Convention,  Inc.;  Seventh 
Day  Bapt  .,t  General  Conference:  and  South- 
ern D,-.ptist  Convention. 

Ilistorir.iUv  Baptists  have  hid  profount! 
concerns  for  religious  Kberty  and  for  proper 
rlinrch-state  relations.  The  re.sponsibility' of 
tlie  Joint  Conunittee  has  been  to  interpret 
these  concerns  to  both  government  and  the 
cuiisiitULiKies  of  our  cupporting  member 
bociie.-..  Becau-e  of  the  democratic  organiza- 
tion of  individual  Baptist  churches  and  their 
conventions  or  conferences,  the  Baptist  Joint 
Coinmit'ee  on  Public  Affairs  does  not  purport 
to  speak  for  anv  one  Baptist  or  for  all  of 
tnem.  However,  the  Bapti.st  Joint  Committee 
is  autiiori"cd  to  represent  to  government  its 
o.-. n  and  o.iicial  denominational  positions. 

Bapti.st  conventions  and  conferences  and 
the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs generally  liave  looked  with  favor  on  pub- 
lic poli.y  which  is  constructively  child  and 
family  oriented.  Thev  have  tended  to  be  sup- 
portive of  flio.e  public  programs  which  aid 
minority  and  needy  children  and  families 
when  the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by 
tliose  programs  are  ethically,  normally,  and 
cor.stiiutionally  sotmd 

We  are  also  supportive  of  the  concept  that 
t'overnmeiu  has  an  atfirmatlve  role  to  play 
in  findinrr  solutions  to  pressUig  social  prob- 
lems. For  example,  no  doubt  some  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  will 
recall  the  role  which  the  Baptist  Joint  Com- 
mittee played  in  the  compromises  which  per- 
mitted programs  of  aid  to  children  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  19G5. 

M.tny  of  the  modern  social  services  which 
a.e  administered  or  funded  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  public  a^er.cies  v  ere  once  almost  the 
exclusive  respoi\siblIity  of  chiu-ches  or  other 
private  a-ociations  A  few  Baptists  have  only 
become  a'-commodated  to  this  shift  but  mosr 
cf  Them  accept  an  active  governmental  role 
33  both  nece.ssary  and  desirable. 

Fcr  thc.ic  and  oilier  rea.sons  we  find  that 
H.R.  29G6,  in  its  effort  to  setiire  adequate, 
con.structivo,  convenient,  and  aflordable  child 
and  family  services,  lias  many  merits  ana, 
witn  some  modificalions.  we  could  urge  its 
pa.ssage.  Tlie  serious  reservations  which  we 
have  center  around  traditional  Baptist  con- 
cerns for  religious  liberty  and  separation  ol 
church  and  state. 

As  the  bUl  now  stands.  In  our  opinion  ade- 
quate protection  Is  not  provided  for  Indi- 
vidual or  corporate  religious  liberty. 
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For  example,  according  to  Sec.  104(a)  a 
state,  locality,  or  combination  of  localities — 
all  public  entities — ".  .  .  may  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  prime  sponsor  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  Into  arrangements  to 
carry  out  programs.  .  .  ."  but  tn  104(e) 
(2)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  fund  di- 
rectly certain  private  nonprofit  agencies 
which  could  Include  churches  and/or  their 
educational  subsidiaries.  Sec.  104(f)  seeks  to 
protect  against  discrimination  against  mi- 
nority group  children  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged children  but  no  part  of  Sec.  104 
assures  that  religious  discrimination  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  safe- 
guards in  the  bill.  Sec.  603(a)  has  a  broad 
statement  forbidding  the  Secretary  to  fund  a 
program  If  those  with  responsibility  for  its 
operation  discriminate  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
gram participant  or  applicant  for  participa- 
tion in  such  program  ".  .  .  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  political 
affiliation  or  beliefs."  Sec.  503(b)  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  for  either 
participation  in  a  program  or  employment 
In  connection  with  a  program.  But  Sec.  503 
does  not  clearly  forbid  religious  discrimina- 
tion In  the  hiring  of  any  employees  in  a 
program. 

Sec.  503(e)  prohibits  the  use  of  public 
funds  ".  .  .  in  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility 
as  is  for  use  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as 
a  place  for  religious  worship."  The  wording 
of  this  prohibition  creates  problems.  May 
the  Secretary  fund  that  portion  of  an  In- 
tegrated construction  project  In  which  no 
sectarian  Instruction  or  religious  worship 
takes  place  and  permit  private  funding  of  the 
remaining  Integrated  areas  to  be  so  used 
without  supporting  Indirectly,  and  thus  un- 
constitutionally, the  entire  religious  under- 
taking? See,  PEARL  v.  Nyqiiist.  413  U.S.  756 
(1973). 

Sec.  203  provides  for  program  monitoring 
and  enforcement,  and  Sec.  106(b)  (17)  and 
(18)  provide  for  evaluation,  licensing,  in- 
spection, fiscal  control,  and  fundhig  account- 
ing procedures.  We  are  In  agreement  that 
where  public  funds  are  expended  public 
monitoring  and  enforcement  must  go.  For 
'he  overwhelming  majority  of  prc^rams  con- 
templated by  H.R.  2966  this  would  cause  no 
serious  problem.  However,  if  some  of  the 
programs  are  to  be  operated  by  churches  or 
their  histltutlons,  additional  problems  arise. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  Walz  v. 
Tax  Commissioner,  397  U.S.  664(1969),  held 
excessive  entanglement  of  church  and  state 
to  be  unconstitutional.  The  requirements  of 
Sec.  203  and  Sec.  106  for  regular  and  periodic 
monitoring  of  all  programs,  Including  those 
of  religious  organizations,  may  well  fall  with- 
in those  strictures  . 

Even  if  the  above  objections  are  dealt  with 
satisfactorily,  the  bill  would  present  a  pos- 
sibility and  even  a  probability  that  Individ- 
ual churches  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions would  be  temnted  to  use  available  pub- 
lic funds  to  expand  their  programs  of  sec- 
tarian enlistment,  evangelization,  and  prose- 
Ivtizatlon.  Baptist  churches  often  write  to 
the  Joint  Committee  for  counsel  on  the 
church-state  problems  of  instituting  Head- 
start  or  dav  care  programs  in  their  church 
bulldln<;s.  We  suggest  to  thera  that  they 
examine  their  motives.  Only  if  they  are  seek- 
int;  to  serve  the  community  and  its  children 
without  attempting  any  religious  education. 
Indoctrination,  or  evangelism  are  they  prob- 
ably within  the  scope  of  proper  church-state 
relations.  Understandably,  many  of  the 
churches  have  decided  not  to  undertake  the 
programs.  Unless  adequate  restrictions  on 
religious  teaching  and  Indoctrination  in  child 
and  family  services  programs  are  speclflcally 
written  into  this  bill,  the  funds  available 
to  churches  for  these  programs  will  serve  as 


attractive  snares  for  the  churches,  and  those 
groups  which  litigate  church-state  issues  will 
keep  the  courts'  dockets  crowded. 

H.R.  2966  has  much  to  commend  It.  There 
have  clearly  been  alterations  to  the  bill  be- 
fore this  stage  in  its  legislative  history.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  changes  necessary  to  guar- 
antee a  proper  church-state  relationship  can 
be  added  as  a  resiUt  of  this  hearUig. 

TrsTiMONT  IN  Support  of  the  Child  .^nd 
Family  Servici:  Bill  (S.  626  and  H.R.  2966) 
My  name  Is  Ruth  Gilbert,  I  have  practiced 
social  work  23  years  and  have  been  certified 
iji  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  past  10  years. 
I  represent  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
Board  of  Global  Ministries  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  with  a  membership  of 
1,000,000  women  in  23,000  local  churches 
throughout  the  United  States,  'Virgin  Islands 
and  Puerto  Rico.  For  over  100  years  women 
In  my  organization  have  been  concerned 
about  the  conditions  of  children  and  their 
famHles,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
this  end  have  founded,  financed  and  man- 
aged instittitions  for  children  and  families. 
Children's  homes.  Schools,  Community  Cen- 
ters and  Hospitals  are  monuments  to  their 
concern  throughout  the  world.  In  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Division  of  the  Board 
of  Global  Ministries,  United  Methodist 
Cluirch,  there  are  75  Community  Centers 
with  54  providing  Day  Care,  5  providing  Fam- 
ily Day  Care  Services  and  3  providing  Fos- 
ter Family  Care  and  Group  Home  Services. 
It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  testify  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Child  and  Family  Services  BUI 
(S.  626  and  US,.  2966). 

We  live  in  an  age  when  data  collection  and 
retrieval  systems  can  Inform  us  about  tlie 
populace  and  enlighten  us  about  the  trends 
and  can  give  us  the  needed  information  for 
social  planning  to  enhance  the  well  being 
of  the  population.  If  statistics  mean  anvihini; 
hi  a  modern  society  they  certainly  should 
point  toward  those  places  where  stress  will 
occur  in  our  society  or  wliere  it  is  occurring. 
According  to  the  'U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
there  were  over  30,000,000  women  in  the 
labor  force  in  1968,  single  women  only  made 
up  6,000,000  of  these.  Women  headed  5,- 
300,000  of  the  49,800,000  families  in  19C8; 
51%  of  tliese  women  family  heads  were  work- 
ing and  more  than  3/5th  of  these  women 
were  the  sole  support  of  their  families.  At 
the  same  time  over  18,000  pre-school  chil- 
dren receive  no  care  while  their  mothers  are 
at  work,  thousands  of  others  are  involved 
in  inadequate  custodial  care. 

STATISTICS   RCGAROING    WORKING    MOTHERS' 

During  the  past  2  decades  employment  has 
become  Increasingly  prevalent  among  moth- 
ers of  pre-school  age  children:  By  1969.  more 
than  \<i  the  mothers  of  children  aged  6-17 
were  In  the  labor  force  and  30 '^t  had  chil- 
dren under  6.  While  Individual  care  Is  ar- 
ranged for  children  of  most  working  moth- 
ers— observations  made  In  my  o'wn  practice, 
as  well  as  neighborhood  surveys  conducted 
by  Community  Action  Programs  with  which 
I  have  worked  reveal  that  this  care  Is  make 
shift,  at  best,  and  In  an  alarming  number 
of  cases  harmful  to  the  child.  I  have  per- 
sonally witnessed  Instances  where  from  5  to 
8  children  were  tared  for  In  sub-standard 
apartments  with  no  heat  in  Westchester 
County,  New  York  by  older  women  too  crip- 
pled to  go  out  of  the  home  for  employment. 
The  source  of  heat  in  one  instance  being  the 
oven  and  pots  of  water  boiling  on  the  stove. 

Another  Instance  in  the  state  of  Alabama 
gained  attention  of  anti-poverty  worker; — 
A  woman  provided  care  for  a  dozen  children 


•  65  United  Methodist  Agencies  serving 
children  are  related  to  the  Division  of  Health 
and  Welfare. 


all  at  the  age  of  3  and  4  years  in  a  tool  shed 
where  they  sat  around  a  table  all  day  with 
hands  folded  on  the  table  or  ELSE.  Acci- 
dents, improper  disciplinary  meastires  and 
no  intellectual  stimulation  at  this  sensitive 
age  is  the  result  of  make-shift  arrange- 
ments. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  1969  there 
were  at  least  4,000,000  working  mothers  witli 
children  luider  6  years  of  age  there  were  only 
25,000  Ucen-sed  or  approved  Day  Care  Centers 
and  Familv  Day  Care  Homes  with  capacity 
to  serve  675,000  children. 

Ideally  tl-.e  family  provides  much  needed 
warm  acceptance  and  longlasting  persona! 
support  to  both  tlie  parents  and  the  chil- 
dren. Tliis  is  vastly  important  at  tlils  time 
when  ilie  family's  major  function  lies  In  the 
emotional  and  psychological  supports  for  the 
children,  but  family  life  in  our  country  also 
shov.s  cigns  of  strain.  Thirteen  per  cent  c:i 
cur  children  are  being  reared  In  one  parent 
families.  A  large  number  of  them  are  being 
reared  In  families  where  stepparents  aie 
present,  largely  because  of  earlier  divorces 
and  remarriages.  One-fourth  of  our  families 
live  in  or  in  near  poverty  with  incomes  le.^s 
than  £5.000  a  year  and  about  one-fifth  of 
the  nation's  families  move  each  year.  10,000,- 
000  children — 6,000,000  white  and  4.000,000 
minorities  lived  in  families  with  incomes  be- 
low the  poverty  level  in  1969.  Out  of  the 
total  number  of  23,000.000  children  under  six 
years  of  aye  3,000,000  lived  in  families  with 
incomes  'oelow  the  poverty  level  in  1969. 

There  are  few  services  to  aid  our  highly 
mobilized,  isolated  and  fragmented  families 
in  tunes  of  crisis.  Another  factor  which  has 
been  introduced  into  our  society  in  1975  in 
this  International  Women's  Year  which  has 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  a  statistical  measure 
is  the  rising  expectations  and  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  women  in  our  scKiety  to,  not 
only  get  an  equal  chance  to  develop  them- 
selves to  their  fullest  potentials  but  al-^o 
make  a  contribution  to  our  society,  to  curing 
tlic  ills  of  our  society,  to  participating  in 
government,  to  finding  cure  for  disease,  to 
make  a  contribution  insofar  as  their  talents 
will  permit.  For  these  women — middle  class 
or  poor  the  socialization  and  the  accultura- 
tion of  the  childrcit  is  still  a  prime  responsi- 
bility. 

In  my  opinion  the  Children  and  Family 
Services  Act  as  outlined  in  S.  626  and  in 
H.R.  2966  will  provide  the  means  for  com- 
munities to  institutionalize  a  great  deal  of 
the  important  support  for  children,  for  fam- 
ilies and  for  women.  For  Child  Development 
Centers  can  act  as  an  extended  family  in  a 
time  where  the  nuclear  family,  (mother, 
father  and  children)  and  in  many  cases 
mother  and  children  have  become  isolated 
from  grandmothers,  aunts,  uncles,  grand- 
fathers, cousins  and  various  and  assorted 
relatives  who  act  as  moral  reinforcement, 
child  psychologists,  baby  sitters,  child  rearinir 
specialists  and  offer  emotional,  physical  and 
financial  support  systems. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  need  for  a  family  support  system.  Mothers 
who  are  at  home  need  such  a  system  as  well 
as  working  mothers.  One  day  or  partial  day 
centers — family  life  education — counselling 
and  therapeutic  settings  are  needed  too.  The 
logistics  related  to  getting  several  children 
to  Dentists.  Pediatricians.  fltt)'"g  shoes, 
school  conferences,  fitting  glasses,  various 
lessons  etc.  (clinics  for  the  poor)  is  many 
times  a  nightmare.  Add  to  this  some  mal- 
function or  maladjustment  and  you  have  a 
syndrome  which  I  have  termed  the  "over- 
whelmed mother". 

It  Is  these  stay  at  home  mothers  of  working 
class  and  middle  class  families  who  become 
alcoholics,  suffer  depression  and  become  in- 
effective  In  the  role  they  wish  meet  to  ful- 
fill. Whv  is  our  organization  concerned?  Our 
Judeo-Christian  heritage  bids  us  affirm  God's 
creative  love  as  the  basis  on  which  all  human 
relations  should  be  based. 
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We  believe  we  have  a  re^poiisibility  to  In- 
iidvate.  to  sponsor  and  to  e\aluate  new  forms 
o;  service  that  will  encourage  development  ot 
the  fullest  potential  in  mdi'lduals. 

As  a  church  agency  our  poUcv  making 
bo-IiP ;  iia\e  gone  on  record  m  support  of  Im- 
p-  ■••.eiiients  ni  children's  services  Tlie  Gen- 
er-;  Conference  meeting  in  April.  1972.  tak- 
I'r'  note  of  tlie  chan^;mg  function  of  the 
i.-niilv,  recorded  as  a  part  of  the  record  of 
ic-n!xitioiis  passed — 

riie  most  vulnerable  group  in  the  world 
♦■■clay  are  children  What  thev  .we  lotlay  de- 
termines v.hiit  tomorrow  'Aill  be.  The  cluirch 
)■-  called  to  minister  in  behalf  of  all  children. 
V  e  niiiat  nurture  and  protect  their  rights  as 
person's  created  by  God  and  in  His  image.  The 
Inin.'ry  child,  the  abu.  ed  ciiild.  the  emofion- 
!!!;•■  di-iiurbed  chjUl.  the.se  and  many  otlier^^ 
rr--  the  future  Wlierever  there  i.s  need,  the 
fljiinh  has  a  ministry  Tlie  children  of  the 
uiiild  need  the  ministry  of  the  church  and 
a'  the  time  of  need  IT  poinit-d  out  certain 
!;oeds  which  are  present  in  the  United  States 
t'.clay.  • 

The  United  State.s  has  dro.'ijped  in  I3th 
place  in  infant  mortality  Physical  briitalitv. 
that  is.  child  abuse  is  increa.slng!y  wide- 
spread. Children  have  little  chance  where 
the  child  is  the  pi'operty  of  its  parent.s  the 
practice  of  juvenile  law  has  a  position  of  low- 
prestige  m  the  profession.  The  results  of 
s'i',-h  victimising  is  a  generation  of  youth 
and  adults  who  struEtgle  for  identity,  trust 
and  the  ba.-.ic  values  ot  re.>pon.sib!e  citizen- 
ship. The  church  can  and  must  speak  out  in 
behalf  of  children  It  can  order  an  environ- 
ment in  which  cl'ildren's  rights  are  protected 
We  tir^-'e  the  recognition  of  Child  Care  as 
a  developmental  service  with  tremendous  po- 
tentials for  intluencing  the  Ines  of  children 
and  families,  therefore  we  recommend  that 
our  local  churches  Initiate  and  participate 
in  comprehensive  family  oriented  child  de- 
velopment pnigrams  including  health  serv- 
ices and  child  care  and  early  cliildho<xl  edu- 
cation. We  strongly  urge  our  local  churches 
to  become  advocates  for  children  in  the  com- 
munity so  that  safeguarding  the  rights  of 
children  may  be  recognized  as  a  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  church  We  further  iirgo 
ti.at  the  United  Methodist  Chtirch  take  the 
lead  in  Implementing  the  mandate  from  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  that 
all  institutions  and  proprams  that  nfTect 
children  must  involve  children  and  parents 
as  active  participants  in  this  decision  mak- 
m-.'  process. 

The  extended  family  of  the  past  Is  no 
Ui.ger  available  to  many  children,  children 
often  are  deprl\ed  of  someone  outside  their 
immediate  families  who  care  and  enjoys  be- 
ing with  them  Few  have  experiences  with 
kindly  adults  Tlie  church  also  has  lonely 
older  people  who  need  the  warmth  and  Joy 
o;  children,  the  church  can  bring  the  two 
together.  Further  the  children  ha^e  a  right 
to  grow  up  in  a  society  which  pracilces  love 
I'^r  all  Gods  creations. 

Racism  does  it^  most  serious  damage  to 
rhildreii  who  luive  alreadv  much  against 
tiieni — poverty.  broken  homes,  hunger, 
crowded  liviiik;  conditions,  etc  We  call  upon 
tiie  appropriate  United  Methodist  Boards 
and  Agencies  to  study  the  recommendations 
from  the  four  White  House  Conferetices  on 
Food  and  Nutrition.  Children  and  Youth, 
and  Aging,  as  guides  for  furtiier  planning 
and  action  and  the  development  of  program-s 
to  eliminate  the  racism  which  cripples  all 
children. 

In  October  of  1972.  the  Women's  Division 
in  its  annual  meeting  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

1  Affiliate  with  those  natioiial  organiza- 
tions I  both  public  and  prr.  ate)  which  have 
as  their  ptirpose  calling  tiie  public's  atten- 
tion to  the  mental  health  and  life  adjust- 
ment needs  of  children  and  which  aim  to  In- 
fluence public  policy  on  their  behalf.  Such 
affiliation  would  provide  the  Intormation 
needed  for  distribution  to  concerned  women 


in   the  local  churches,  districts  and  confer- 
ences. 

2.  Give  support  to  and  cooperate  in  im- 
plementing the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health  of  Chil- 
dren and  of  the  follow-up  efforts  including 
the  establishment  of  an  Institution  on  In- 
tegration of  Children's  and  Family  Services 
In  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
faie. 

3.  Develop,  establish  and  test  models  of 
Child  Advocacy,  demonstrating  the  funclion- 
ln<i  of  ll;e  church  women's  organizations  as 
advocates  for  children  and  using  the  church 
structure  and  operations  as  resources. 

4.  Encouratte  local  United  Methodi.st 
Wonjcn  iinit.s  to  develop  models  of  Child 
Advcacy  in  keeping  witli  their  comimuilly 
ncedb. 

5.  Cooperate  with  other  units  of  the 
church  in  establishing  a  nationwide  panel 
of  United  Methodist  women  professionals 
In  the  tields  of  Menial  Health.  Child  Wel- 
fare and  Education  who  would  be  willing  to 
serve  as  consultants  to  women  in  local  com- 
munities who  wish  to  identify  local  needs, 
establish  direct  services  and  or  act  as  ad- 
\-ocates  for  children  in  their  particular  la- 
calily.  The  data  concerning  the  network  of 
professional  wnmen  fhall  be  computori/ed 
and  retrievable. 

6.  Encourage  local  vuilt.s  of  Unlicd  Method- 
ist Women  to  Investigate  the  need  fcr  Infant 
care,  day  care,  afterschool  rare,  and  mental 
health  programs  for  children  m  their  com- 
munities and  urge  t!ie  use  of  tiie  church 
buiklinft.s  to  meet  tliis  need  in  cooperation 
with  women  in  other  denominations  and  or- 
gani/ations  crossing  economic  classei^.  racial 
and  ethnic  lines  (The  appropriate  section 
of  the  National  Division  v.ill  be  called  upon 
for  guidance,  coiL-iultatlon  and  cooperation.) 

7.  Convey  to  Io<'al  cluirch  women  the  Im- 
portance of  Child  Advocacy  and  the  great 
needs  of  children  through  available  publica- 
tions, communication  networks  and  media 
to  be  vised  in  local  church  groups  ro  that 
they  would  be  able  to  act  Intelligenily  ns 
a  force  on  legislative  issues  which  concern 
children  and  their  families.  8.  Provide  infor- 
m.Tion  on  the  current  stattis  of  the  Agri- 
culture Food  Sub.-idy  Program  and  liow  It 
relates  to  children  and  families  'J.  Participate 
in  developing  a  system  to  monitor  cnmmunlfv 
st>rvlrc5  to  eliminate  de!uimanL7atlon. 

With  these  mandates  from  our  otTicn.l  pol- 
icy setting  bodies  we  cannot  help  but  urge 
you  to  pass  this  Child  Services  and  Family 
Act.  we  cannot  help  b\it  extend  to  you  the 
cooperation  of  ottr  organi.7ation  a.s  well  as 
the  resources  of  our  organisation  It  Is  for 
the  good  of  our  families  and  our  chiUlrcn 
and  our  future  that  we  must  Join  hands  in 
this  venture  We  ha\e  two  important  re- 
sources to  offer — buildiiiL's  and  people. 
Church  buildings  are  often  under  utilized 
during  many  days  of  the  week  and  pre- 
school rooms  already  equipped  staiid  Idle. 
Within  the  churches  there  are  tiuallfied  per- 
sons who  desire  to  be  helpful  and  who  are 
avaiUible  when  needed  Tliis  has  already  been 
proven  by  the  literally  hundreds  of  church 
buildings  that  were  quKkly  utilized  in  order 
to  make  the  Headstart  program  work  when 
It  was  first  conceived  and  also  the  people 
are  already  In  action,  literally  thousands  of 
our  women  are  already  Involved  as  story 
tellers,  helping  to  clean  up  after  meals,  as- 
sisting teachers  with  childreti  who  need  a 
one  to  one  relationship  and  In  many,  many 
ways  sharing  their  talents,  their  love,  if  no 
more  than  to  be  someone  to  hug  when  a 
crisis  occuis  or  a  lap  to  sit  on  It  is  the 
es.sense  of  good  stewardship  that  the  churtii 
offers  these  resources  to  the  community  and 
in  cooperation  with  other  religious  and  com- 
tnuiiitv  agencies  seek  to  establish  the  Child 
Care  Centers  that  will  serve  the  needs  of 
our  children  and  our  families 

Children  are  our  hope  for  the  fuiure  We 
want  the  future  to  be  better — more  Just, 
more  Tree  more  joyful  than  Ihe  past  We  hope 


that    today's    children    will    grow    in    grace 
toward  that  better  futuie.  Thank  you. 

TtSTIMiiNY      or     TRFSSLFn-LfTHKR.VN     SeRVICK 

.'KssoriATFS    Bffore   the   U.S.    Sfn.\te   Sub- 

(■".MMirTtE    ON    ClIILORFN    AND    YoiTH    AND 

TiiE  U..S.  Hoisf:  of  REPRFsrNr.xrivFs  Sr- 
lEtr  SincoMMirrEE  on  Edvcation.  JiAHtii 
13.  1W75 

A.      INTRODIC  TI'^N 

Chairman  Mondale.  Chairnian  Biaclcnias, 
and  dittinguislied  luenibers  of  the  Subcom- 
niittee;:  I  am  William  C.  Trcmitiere,  Mana- 
ger of  Childrens'  Programs  for  Tressler-Luth- 
er,\n  Service  A.ssociates  iT-LSA).  a  voluntary, 
non-profit  social  service  agency,  which  prtj- 
\ldes  direct  services  to  children  and  families 
ill  tl-.e  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Deln- 
wr-.rc,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  T-LSA 
fatnily  and  childiens'  service  programs  consist 
of:  day  care  and  nursery  programs  for  pre- 
schoolers with  an  emphasis  on  child  develoji- 
nienl;  a  treatment  program  for  emotlonally- 
dislinbed  youngsters;  a  specialized  adoptioti 
progi-am  which  focuses  on  the  development  of 
perni.inent  adoptive  homes  for  children  with 
tj-e.  i.il  needs  and  supportive  services  to  adop- 
ti\e  fair.iiics;  a  variety  of  parent  education, 
comnuuilcation  and  Individual  and  family 
enrichment  servaes;  community  and  congre- 
galionally  ba.sed  counseling  centers:  day  care 
consultation:  pre-natal  education  services: 
a."-  well  as  other  child-advocacy  efforts  in  com- 
mtu.iiy  education  and  social  action.  Through 
the.  e  various  programs,  T-LSA  provided  serv- 
ice to  an  estimated  8,fi00  children  In  1974. 
Another  C25  children  were  served  by  an  af- 
filiated program  managed  by  T-LSA  known 
as  Ken-Crest  This  agency  provides  service 
111  the  Philadelphia  Metropolitan  area  and 
neighboring  Montgomery  Cotmty  in  Penn- 
sylvania The  focus  of  Ken  Crest  service  Is 
on  carlv  Identification  and  treatment  of  con- 
ditions wliich  handicap  childreii  such  as; 
men!:U  retardation:  neuro-muscular  di.sor- 
ders;  learning  disabilities;  and  emotional 
problems  Professional  mental  health  services 
are  also  available.  These  programs  are  de- 
li-, ered  in  a  Variety  of  facilities  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  respective  local  coin- 
munlties  .such  a.s:  daycare  centers;  a  resi- 
dential care  vinit;  and  specialized  group 
homes  to  enable  retarded  young  adults  to 
achieve  scmi-ludependent  living. 

Since  its  iounding  as  an  orphanage  in  1805, 
T-I.SA  has  attempted  to  modify  it«  programs 
and  strut  Hire  to  meet  current  needs  and  to 
develop  or  modify  services  which  will  be 
respoit:-,ive  to  anticipated  needs  generated  by 
mounting  pressures  iii  our  society.  In  recent 
ycai-s.  the  agency  has  placed  increasing  em- 
pha.sis  on  preventive  and  supportive  services 
to  families  iti  addition  to  its  delivery  of  di- 
rect services.  Because  of  the  agency's  long- 
term  commitment  to  children  and  their 
families,  we  appreciate  the  invitation  to  give 
testimony  oi\  the  'Child  and  Family  Service 
Act  of  1975", 

Wo  commend  the  membei's  of  the  Com- 
mittees and  other  Members  of  Congress,  who 
have  recogni/ed  the  tremendous  pre.s.sures  af- 
fecting children  and  threatening  the  tradi- 
tional values  of  family  life  in  this  Country, 
and  who  have,  subsequently,  co-sponsored 
this  comprehensive  legislation.  We  are  con- 
corned,  however,  in  the  attempt  to  provide 
Important  fle.xibility  In  program  design  at 
the  local  level,  there  iriay  be  Insufflcient 
guidelines  for  the  development  of  preventive 
f.nd  supportive  services  and.  therefore,  in- 
adequate stimulation  for  the  implementation 
of  such  programs.  The  measurement  of  ef- 
fectiveness and  quality  control  may  also  be 
nearly  impossible  because  of  the  broad  defi- 
nitions or  lack  of  definition  for  certain  po- 
tential services.  Because  the  "Child  and 
Pamlly  Service  Act  of  1975"  offers  the  hope 
of  urcently  needed  supports  to  children  and 
family  life,  we  are  hopeful  that  certain  modi- 
fications may  be  made  In  the  Bill  and  that 
viable,  enabling  legislation  will  refiult.  With 
this  abjective,  we  respectfully  offer  the  fol- 
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lowing    observations    and    rei.  oinmendatioii.s 
lor  your  consideration. 

B.  ROLE  OF  THE  FAMILY 

Our  society  has  traditionally  considered  the 
family  to  have  primary  Influence  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  children  and 
their  values,  and  has  valiantly  defended  this 
jm.T,i,'e  against  the  known  and  imagined  faults 
of  tiie  "welfare  state '.  Unfortunately  for  a 
sizable  segment  of  our  population,  spanning 
all  socio-economic  groups,  this  Image  of  the 
family  in  reality  is  largely  a  myth.  Through 
r,-'iscious  plan  or  default,  many  parents  have 
rclinqtilshed  the  responsibilities  of  parent- 
h.'Od  to  establish  Institutions  or  to  the 
Eireets.  Consequently,  children  ofteii  develop 
value  systems  and  survival  techniques  In 
sharp  contrast  to  those  held  by  their  parents 
cr  the  larger  society.  Nevertheless,  we  con- 
tinue to  nurture  this  myth  and  correspond- 
ingly resist  the  provision  of  supportive  serv- 
ices to  families  or  to  the  family  substitutes- 
Skyrocketing  divorce  rates  reflect  another 
aspect  of  the  drastic  changes  affecting  family 
life.  Children  are  oft«n  torn  between  parents 
as  marriages  fall  apart  and  Irreparable  dam- 
age results  In  family  relationships.  Single 
parents  must  learn  on  their  own  how  to 
survive  In  a  society  which  Is  predominantly 
geared  to  the  two-parent  family. 

Child  abuse  and  neglect  are  also  on  the 
Increase  as  Individual  and  family  frustra- 
tions mount.  Tliere  has  been  little  or  no 
preparation  to  help  people  deal  constructive- 
ly with  such  pressures.  The  availability  of 
appropriate  services  such  as  day  care  and 
counseling  can  be  crucial  at  such  times. 

Inflation,  unemployment  and  the  conflict- 
ing demands  of  a  mat«rlallstlcally  oriented 
national  life-style  are  rapidly  resulting  in 
fidditlonal  family  pressures  and.  subsequent, 
family  breakdown.  These  are  times  to  add 
supports  to  the  basic  sustaining  unit — the 
family.  With  all  of  Its  weaknesses.  I  believe 
the  family  still  offers  the  most  accessible 
s?tting  In  which  an  Individual  can  find 
strength,  support,  and  understanding.  How- 
ever, the  family  unit  Is  in  trouble  and  In 
critical  iieed  of  help  in  order  to  effectively 
maintain  or  re-establish  this  role. 

On  the  other  hand,  countless  numbers  of 
children  are  continuing  to  be  "produced" 
(and  I  use  that  term  In  its  most  crass  sense) 
by  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  who  have 
limited  or  no  Interest  in  or  ability  to  fulfill 
their  parenting  responsibilities.  Mounting 
rates  of  crime  and  delinquency,  mental  QI- 
ness  among  children,  increasing  illegitimacy, 
and  decreased  educational  achievement  are, 
I  believe,  some  of  the  evidence  of  this  irre- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  Individuals  and 
our  society. 

Although  parenthood  Is  one  circumstance 
which  a  majority  of  adults  eventually 
achieve.  It  Is  a  situation  for  which  we  are 
ill  prepared.  Our  educatloiial  institutions  are 
geared  to  teach  reading,  mathematics,  geog- 
raphy, and.  sometimes,  nuclear  science — ^but. 
they  have  been  grossly  inadequate  in  teach- 
ing us  how  to  fulfill  parental  or  family  re- 
sponsibilities. With  the  diminished  mean- 
Intrful  contact  between  parents  and  their 
children.  It  seems  to  us  imperative  that  the 
appropriate  Institutions  of  our  society  gear- 
UD  immediately  to  fill  this  gap.  A  major  re- 
direction of  resources  and  philosophy  will  be 
needed  to  accomplish  this  objective.  The 
"Child  and  Pamlly  Service  Act;"  may  provide 
thn  facilitating  legislation.   . 

Theio  are  skills  and  techVilques  available 
t.  day  which  can  enable  Individuals  and  cou- 
ii"s  to  do  a  more  effective  Job  of  parenting 
a-id  communicating.  The=e  skills?  can  be 
t  -u/ht  at  an  earlv  ai'e  or.  in  a  remedial  way, 
t'>  tho.>=e  already  in  the  parent  role.  It  appears 
fi-'t  this  Bill  clearly  presents  the  opportti- 
ni'v  for  the  development  and  delivery  of 
eu.'h  preventive  and  supportive  Bervlcesi  We 
would  urpe  that  high  priority  be  given  to 
this  concern  and  that  major  emphasis  be 
placed   on   the   development  of   large-scale. 


universal,       parent      education       prot,ranu 
through  this  legislation. 

Specialized  supportive  services  are  needed 
to  assist  families  in  coping  with  divorce  and 
single  parenthood.  For  instance,  situational 
groups  could  and  should  be  developed  to  as- 
sist recently  separated  or  divorced  Individ 
uals  in  making  the  adjustment  to  theii-  new 
life-style  and  its  mlriad  demands.  The  pe- 
riods immediately  following  separa'iion  and 
divorce  are  generally  extremely  difn.uli 
times — economically,  socially,  and  emotion- 
ally. The  parents  maintaining  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  children  often  have  difficulty 
coping  with  their  own  needs  at  this  time, 
which  may  decrease  their  effectiveness  in 
dealing  with  the  needs  of  their  children.  We 
are  hearing  pleas  from  hurling  people  lor 
service  to  help  meet  these  needs. 

A  primary  emphasis  in  the  Act  is  on  tlie 
provision  of  voluntary  services  to  pie-jcliool 
children.  Wliile  this  is  an  Important  age  lo 
receive  positive,  preventive  services,  we  inu.st 
not  overlook  the  need  for  corresponding  .■serv- 
ices to  the  parents  and  other  family  mem- 
bers. It  is  essential  that  parents  or  parent 
figures  be  Involved  in  planning  and  priori- 
tizing services  as  stressed  in  this  proposed 
legislation.  However,  it  Is  at  leal  equally 
important  for  them  to  have  ai^cess  to  sup- 
portive services  themselves.  For  instance, 
children  may  receive  the  beit  pcisible  service 
in  a  quality  day  care  center  but  have  its 
benefits  regularly  erased  by  returning  home 
to  a  family  situation  fraught  witii  icnsiou. 
frustration,  and  open  conflict. 

Again,  our  plea  is  for  more  specific  em- 
phasis in  the  Bill  on  the  provision  of  preven- 
tive educational  and  supportive  services  to 
the  total  family  unit.  As  a  parent  of  thirteen 
children  (three  "home-made"  and  ten 
adopted).  I  am  convinced  of  the  Importance 
and  viability  of  the  nuclear  family.  As  an 
agency.  T-LSA  is  committed  to  strengthen- 
ing and  supporting  healthy  family  life.  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  to  help  re-estab- 
lish the  family  asthe  most  impc.rtani  ho  iiU 
unit  in  American  Society. 

C.  ROLE  OF  FAMILY  SUBSTITt  TES 

There  was  a  time  when  the  family  was  di- 
rectly responsible  for  providing  all  ba.sic 
needs  of  children — food,  clothing,  shelter. 
health  care,  developing  values,  teaching  a 
trade,  modeling  survival  techniques  with  the 
world  beyond  the  family,  and  demonstrating 
family  roles.  'When  the  parents  were  unable  to 
provide  for  these  needs,  members  of  the  ex- 
tended family  or  others  in  the  clan  or  tribe 
stepped  into  assume  responsibility. 

For  most  Americans,  this  is  no  longer  the 
case.  Our  culture,  along  with  many  others, 
has  developed  institutions  to  fulfill  many  of 
these  roles.  Without  arguing  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  what  has  happened,  we  recognize 
that  this  is  reality.  We  must  then  consider 
the  appropriateness  and  effectiveness  of  these 
institutionalized  services  and  how  they  may 
be  modified  or  supported  to  do  a  better  job 
at  the  functions  our  society  has  prescribed 
for  them.  The  legislation  under  consideration 
by  your  Committees  has  the  potential  of 
touching  upon  and  possibly  improving  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  child  and  family  related 
Institutions.  We  are  somewhat  concerned  that 
the  Act  may  be  too  broadly  defined  or  in- 
sufficiently funded  to  have  measurable  ef- 
fect on  all  of  these  areas  of  need.  We  feel 
that  the  Congress  should  be  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  establish  another  bureaucratic  sys- 
tem which  could  drain  off  limited  resources 
rather  than  to  translate  them  into  actual 
service.  The  Act  does  emphasize  the  need  for 
coordinated  planning  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  quality  programs.  'While  many  pro- 
viders of  service  know  what  has  to  be  done 
to  cope  with  unmet  needs,  they  are  faced 
with  decreasing  financial  resources  and  con- 
fronted with  mounting  demands  for  more 
service.  Enabling  current  programs  to  expand 
In  necessary  areas  and  stimulating  the  crea- 
tion of  new  approaches  to  efficiently  and  ef- 


fect :-.c;y    meet    family    needs,    may    be    the 
most  ..ppropiiate  target  of  new  legislation. 

Volumary  agencies  tliroughoui  the  Coun- 
try have  been  faced  with  a  decreasing  sup- 
port base  as  contributions  li.ive  not  kept  up 
with  the  increasing  pressure  for  moie  serv- 
ices. R.eceni  changes  in  the  Arnencan  eco- 
nomic and  employment  scents  have  betii 
personally  devastating  to  countle.-s  numbers 
of  Americans.  These  circuinstances  have  iii- 
crea.sed  pre.-.suies  on  ilie  family  and  iiave  liad 
a  profound  e;:eet  upon  the  support  of  volun- 
tary programs.  At  times  of  economic  haid- 
bhip,  the  voluntary  or  charitable  contribu- 
tion is  111  ten  the  first  item  to  Ise  cut  from 
the  family  budget.  Many  agencies  are  baiel. 
able  lo  sur.ive  this  reduction  m  supjK'i ; 
Certain  oi  ihe.se  threatened  services  arc  mi 
iniporiant  in  inaintaining  some  stability  I<.ir 
families,  that  the  Federal  government  m.»v 
be  the  only  source  of  funds  to  keep  them  ii: 
operation.  Congress  should  be  Kensilive  to 
tills  issue  as  ii  considers  the  legislation  in 
qitehtio-.i. 

As  President  of  the  Sehoo:  Board  m  tlie 
City  of  York.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  pre-- 
sures  upon  inner  city  services  provided 
through  local  taxes.  Our  community  is  not 
unlike  other  large  or  medium  sized  citit.s 
around  the  Cotintry  in  that  we  are  laced 
with  a  decreasing  ta.x  base  as  industry  and 
more  economically-secure  families  move  \u 
the  suburbs  and  the  center  city  poptilatiir.i 
becomes  disproportionate  in  its  need  for 
services.  Again,  we  are  faced  with  increasii:;.- 
deniancU  and  decreasing  ti.scal  resources.  For 
instance,  in  our  District  last  year,  it  wi-.s 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  school  dental  pro- 
gram, elementary  guidance  counselors,  the 
scnool  social  worker,  and  to  cut  back  in 
certain  educational  programs  simply  to  keep 
the  basic  education  system  in  operation 
without  raising  taxes  to  the  point  that  thev 
would  drive  more  business.  Industry,  and 
residents  from  the  community.  Other  com- 
munities are  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  school  day.  which  would  result 
in  children  entering  school  later  in  the 
morniig  and  being  released  earlier  in  th" 
afternoon.  This  would  create  additional  child 
care  problems  for  families  where  both  par- 
ents must  work.  Perhaps  this  legislation  can 
enable  public  schools  to  maintain,  if  noi  to 
increase,  the  .services  which  are  now  beii  g 
threatened. 

The  "Child  and  Family  Service  Act  '  ap- 
propriately emphasizes  the  need  for  qualii-. 
day  care.  For  many  Americans  this  has  be- 
come aii  essential  service  by  enabling  boti: 
parents  the  freedom  to  work  and  to  meev 
at  least  \n  part,  their  economic  needs  11. 
day  care  "system",  however,  has  no',  had  tl.e 
capacity  to  serve  all  of  the  children  poten- 
X'.r.Wy  ii  need  of  such  care  In  addition.  man\ 
of  the  day  care  services  have  not  achieve<' 
qii&lit"  fttiiidards.  We  are  encouraged  thai 
this  legit latioii  recognizes  the  need  for  moi.i- 
toring  day  care  and  other  services  to  !>• 
certaiti  th.it  established  standards  are  met 
It  has  been  our  experience,  however,  that 
many  of  the  existing  standards  for  day  care 
are  beautifully  written  to  assure  adminis- 
trative effectiveness  but  are  essentially  iii- 
eiToctr.e  hi  guaranteeing  the  quality  of  hu- 
man dynamics,  which  is  so  important 
Prograiiis  such  as  those  developed  by  T-LSA 
are  .'^triviiig  to  provide  this  quality  of  serv- 
ice for  children  but  it  is  a  challenge  to  main- 
tain icrvice  in  light  of  decreasing  support 
and  corie.-ponding  financial  prcssureb  on  the 
families. 

Our  day  care  prugram.s  serve  children  iruin 
nil  walk-s  of  life.  In  order  to  do  so.  we  mu-; 
in.iintaln  a  fee  schedule  which  is  equilabl.' 
for  all  families.  Consequently,  the  ageiKV 
miLst  underwTite  the  cost  for  all  families  on 
a  deficit  basis.  Certahi  limited  funds  are 
available  to  provide  service  for  low-income 
families.  High  income  families  can  also  afford 
service  if  it  is  accessible  to  them.  However, 
an  increasing  number  of  middle  income  fam- 
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Uies  are  not  finding  day  care  services  as  an 
option  because  they  cannot  afford  tlie  cost 
or  the  services  simply  are  not  there.  We  be- 
lieve tins  need  will  grow  drannatically  iii  the 
future. 

Prf^prletary  or  profit-making  dnv  care  la- 
f  iliTus  ha.-e  also  provided  a  senice  in  thl.s 
urea  We  are  concerned  about  the  Inherent 
d.inyer  of  such  services  because  the  focus 
may  tend  to  be  on  cost-.^avin^  rather  than 
on  ■^rvKe-eflectivenes.s  This  Is  not  meant 
to  be  a  blanket  criticism  of  this  type  of 
service  but  to  indicate  an  area  of  concern. 
L'liiortunately.  many  private  day  care  serv- 
nes  either  in  private  homes  or  in  centers. 
Iia' e  been  isolated  from  .similar  voluntary 
iiiid  tu.ic  supported  programs  which  generally 
e,peiid  yieater  effort  and  resources  in  start 
tr^miii;,'  and  prograni  development.  In  addi- 
tion to  quality  control,  per  se  this  legislation 
oouUl  arnieve  sisnihcant  resu;t.s  by  fostering 
the  development  of  tralnini:  pro-rams  which 
vwuild  reijuire  the  involvement  of  proprietary 
clay  c:\re  providers 

Othor  needs  are  being  recognized  in  the 
tl.'i-  care  field  a.s  loni;-estnbIi.shed  major  loji- 
clriiual  programs  operating  m  the  areas  of 
irenta!  health,  me'ital  retardation,  and  Jus- 
tice are  striving  to  move  their  residents  back 
to  fheir  communities  This  change,  while 
vers  beiieticlal  fur  many  reasons,  is  creatine; 
nev  n, alienees  at  the  local  level  Additional 
lunds  are  needed  to  develop  these  com- 
munltv-based  facilities  and  to  enable  fami- 
lies to  cope  with  the  increased  responsibility 
r-r  tlieir  relatives  in  these  settings. 

Witliia  the  institutionalized  services  pro- 
■  ided  for  children  and  families  in  the  United 
.Elates  at  the  present  time  there  are  va.st 
dn.erences  in  tlie  qunUty  and  quantity  of 
lare  provided.  I  cite  foster  care  as  a  speciHc 
example  Throuyh  our  adoptive  placement 
experience,  we  have  discovered  time  and 
a:-  ain  tiiat  children  often  do  not  receive  ade- 
quate medical  and  dental  services  while  sup- 
posedly, under  the  protection  of  the  respon- 
sible cliild  wellare  systems  la  addition,  some 
lounvsters  have  even  been  -lost"  in  the  sys- 
tem These  are  concerns  which  we  feel  should 
lie  addressed  on  a  national  level 

T!je  majority  of  iM5tit'itionali.-:ed  services 
have  traditionallv  tended  to  be  remedial  in 
nature— providing  a  .service  a.ter  a  problem 
ha^  been  identified.  Tliere  are,  and  have  been. 
e.Torts  to  provide  services  oi  a  preventive  na- 
ture but  these  have  Ijeen  limi'.ed  because  of 
tiie  priorities  resulting  irom  limited  re- 
st.urces.  It  is  our  profound  hope  that  the 
Child  and  Family  Service  Act;  cf  lf)75  will 
he  .signlflcaiu  hi  meetiiig  this  need 
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O.  RECOMMEND*  riONS 

1.  .Major  emphasis  is  needed,  through  guide- 
lines nnd  designated  funding,  for  proerams 
winch  are  clearly  preventive  in  nature  and 
supportive  of  healthy  faniilv  life.  Services 
such  as  parent  education  and  parent-child 
commanlcation  should  he  readily  available 
to  all  families  and  to  those  who  Xnlfill  the 
parenting  role  on  a  temporary  or  part-time 
basLs  such  a.s:  fo.ster  parents,  teachen;.  and 
dav  care  personnel 

2  Arbitrary  u.coic.e  levels  which  control 
'le  development  or  dellverv  of  servicer  to 
rhildren  and  families  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
sfprtration  and  segregation  which  e.xlsts  wi-h- 
111  oiir  society  We  are  hopeful  that  thLs  les- 
islatioti  will  elmiinate  those  artificial  barriers 
nnd,  therefore,  make  preventive  and  sup. 
portive   services   available    to   all    families 

.1  Further  Identification  and  clarification 
<  :  additional  program.s  envisioned  by  this 
.\;  t  would  be  helpful  in  the  determination 
■  •■.  .services  likelv  to  be  impiemeir.ed  or  eii- 
.■.i-!ed  bv  this  legislation. 

4  A  major  step  toward  child  ad\oca'-y 
w..uld  be  achieved  if  this  legL^;;ation  were  to 
five  clear  recognition  to  the  Constitutional 
ntchts  of  children  as  being  clearly  distinct 
•roin  those  of  their  biological  parents 

5.  Provisions  of  th»  "Child  and  Family 
Service  Act"  should  be  equally  available  to 


voluntary  human  service  progrants  as  well  as 
to  those  currently  supported  partially  or  in 
total  through  local,  state,  or  lederal  taxes. 

6.  ThLs  legislation  should  be  rigorous  in 
guaranteeing  the  development  of  quality 
standards  of  service  delivery  as  measured 
by  program  effectiveness  aiid  service  ac- 
countability. 

7.  A  concerted  effort  should  be  made  to 
develop  the  means  which  insure  quality  care 
for  all  children  whether  thev  are  in  "their 
own  homes,  f.  ster  homes,  or  instil lUional 
settings. 

8  Specialized  services  should  be  created 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  families  laced  bv 
pnjblems  of  separation  and  divorce,  as  well 
as  supportive  services  to  families  to  reduce 
the  potential  for  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

9.  Adequate  funding  is  needed  to  enable 
the  development  oi  adequate  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  emotionally  disturbed, 
and  adjudicated  persons  who  are  bein^; 
moved  out  of  res-Jential  or  institutional  care 
and  relocated  in  community  leased  pro- 
grams 

10.  Recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
concept  that  certain  people  will  a.s.sume  i 
greater  responsibility  for  raising  children 
somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  •professional 
parents  ■.  These  may  be  people  who  asstime 
tne  lifetime  commitment  of  adopting  wait- 
ing children,  foster  parents,  or  those  who 
piovide  day  care.  Such  individuals  or  famine, 
siiould  not  be  disadvantaged  by  legislation 
which  could  inhibit  this  important "resnon- 
sibllity 

K.    CONCLtrslON 

There  is  an  urgent  need  f>,r  appropriate 
and  sensitive  le-lslative  intervention  that 
will  guarantee  the  basic  rights  of  children 
am.  the  supports  necessary  to  develop  and 
maintain  healthy  family  liie  for  all  children 
ill  our  Nation  We  believe  that  the  ■  ChUd  and 
Fnmily  Service  Act  of  UiVo'  has  fue  poten- 
tial of  meeting  this  need. 


TrsTiMONY  OF  Theodore  Tiyior.  ExFruTivE 
DiRi-CTOR.  .a:;d  Dana  FRI^UM.^^^.  Inform.a- 
TioN  Sp.-rui.isT.  Day  Care  a.vd  Ciuld  De- 
velopment Council  of  America,  Inc..  on 
THE  Child  and  Family  Servu  es  Act  (H.R 
2966.    S.    626),    to   iiir   Joint   Hfarinc    of 

THE   HotTSE   Sf  LEtT   Sl-BCOMMUTF  E    ON    EDU- 
CATION.     THE      SENATE      StBCCMMnTEE       ON 

Children  and  YoriH.  and  thf  Sen  me 
SfnroMMiTTEE  ON  Employ  MLNT,  Povf-hiy 
AND  Migratory  Labor,  M.y.CH  13,  1975 
Chairman  Bradcm-.ts.  chairman  Mondale 
and  Members  of  the  Committee  I  thank  yoii 
for  the  opportunity  to  represent  the  views 
of  an  organization  deeply  committed  to  the 
care  of  our  nations  children.  The  Day  Care 
and  Child  Devtlopm^Mt  Couiuil  of  America 
IS  a  trrassroots  organization  pro.iUm"  m- 
formaMon  and  technical  assistance  to  a'large 
child  care  cotistituency.  We  represent  people 
at  the  local  level —dav  care  center  directors 
struggling  to  keep  their  programs  alue- 
teachers  and  aides  in  need  of  training  and 
educational  tools:  patents  who  both  need 
and  want  child  care  services;  family  day  care 
nioihers:  consul'ants;  professionals;  depart- 
ment of  velfare  staff;  etc.  For  the  past  year 
w^e  have  been  holding  workshops  on  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act  and  familiar- 
IzUig  people  with  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  leiuslation  We  ha.e  .solicited  their  ideas 
comrnonts.  and  criticisms.  Tiiis  testimony^ 
then,  is  the  testimony  of  our  constituents— 
those  who  work  with  and  for  childrc?n  on  a 
day  to  day  basis. 

comprehensiveness 

•Comprel-.ensivo"  should  include  all  com- 
ponents of  a  child  care  program,  all  children 
within  a  given  area,  and  all  resources  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs.  Given  the  fund- 
ing level  of  the  bill,  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
not  really  talking  about  'comprehensive- 
child  care.  We  can,  however,  talk  about 
egcf'.i.c  child  care  legislation  that  must  In- 


clude all  a,spects  of  child  development,  eg 
health,  nutrition,  education,  emotional' and 
intellectual  stimulation,  adult-child  inter- 
action, to  name  only  a  few,  within  the  con- 
text of  a  variety  of  child  care  program  set- 
tings. An  adequate  bill  must  address  the 
need  for  diversity  of  program  forms— not 
Just  day  care  centers.  It  is  constantly  re- 
peated that  only  one  million  spaces  are  aivail- 
able  for  0  million  preschool  children  whose 
mothers  work.  However,  family  day  care 
homes  provide  an  estimated  1-2  million  addi- 
tional spaces  and  have  vet  to  receive  the  at- 
tention they  deserve  Only  10  .  of  all  family 
day  care  homes  are  licensed  which  is  why 
the  figures  are  not  included  in  the  one  mil'- 
lion  space  availability  figure. 

According   to   the   Westat   survey,   a   mini- 
mum  of    837.000   children    are   cared    for    in 
family  day  care  homes,  and  another  150.000 
cared   for  during  summer  months.   Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  the  family  day  care  homes 
caring  lor  these  r»87.000  are  not  licensed.  Very 
olieii.  family  day  care  homes  are  established 
on   an    informal    basis   by   neighbors   in   the 
area   The  women  feel  that  state  and  federal 
regulations  are  an  invasion  of  privacy.  Other., 
view  the  standaids  as  impractical  and  out- 
dated:  some  do  not  know  about  the  law;  the 
formality   of    the   red    tape    and    certificates 
appear  intrusive  into  what  they  see  as  their 
nalur.il  right  to  do  what  they  wish  ni  their 
own    homes:    parents    will    use    the    service 
whether  or   not   it   is   licensed,   there   seems 
no  compelling  rea.son  to  be  liceiLsed;  and  they 
liave  observed  little  or  no  enforcement  of  the 
licensing  stattites  that  do  exist.  All  children, 
m  every  type  of  care,  deserve  to  be  treated 
equally    If  the  state  is  licensing  only  a  small 
number  of  its  family  day  care  hotiies,  it  is 
falling  to  protect  ali  its  children  equally.  We 
encourage   the   building  of   family  day"  care 
systems  vshich  can  guarantee  adequate  "train- 
ing  and   support    for    family   day   care   pro- 
viders   We  recommend   that"  a  study  of  the 
licen.sing  and  regulating  alternatives  for  fam- 
ily day  care  homes  be  mandated  within  tlie 
bill  and  recommendations  made  when  exaiii- 
inint;   the   methods  for  monitoring  and  en- 
forcing  child   care   standards.   We   would    be 
more  than  willing  to  provide  tlie  Committee 
with    research    that   has   alrearlv    been   done 
in  this  area. 

TL'NDING 

The  Council  feels  that  the  .■SI  85  billion 
authorization  is  not  sufliciciu  to  develop  the 
kinds  of  progrants  needed  and  recommended 
by  the  bill.  It  is  conceivable  that  there  will 
be  at  least  two  prime  sponsors  per  sta'e.  a 
minimum  of  100  prime  .sponsors.  To  wliat 
extent  can  $.350  million  be  tised  for  develop- 
ing training  programs,  and  planning  proj- 
ects among  loO  croups  who  must  then  share 
the  wealth  with  their  project  applicants.' 
It  is  also  felt  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  pro- 
vide money  only  for  training  and  planning 
during  the  first  vear.  when  the  very  programs 
they  are  planning  to  expand  or  maintain, 
are  dying,  due  to  lack  of  funds.  This  is  not 
to  undermine  the  importance  of  training 
The  quality  of  the  stall  is  one  of  the  most 
signilicant  factors  assurlnu;  a  quality  pro- 
gram. For  this  purpo.sf  .,e  highly  recom- 
mend Inclusion  of  the  broader  training 
component  in  tiie  House  version  of  the  bill 
and  the  additional  $175  million  over  and 
above  the  $1  85  billion  authorization. 

We  support  the  need  for  a  sliding  fee  scale 
for  families  with  incomes  above  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Standards.  The  cut-oiT 
point  may  have  to  be  changed  to  coincide 
with  Title  XX  legislation.  We  feel,  however, 
that  the  fee  scale  should  be  determined  at 
the  state  or  local  level,  to  allow  for  diversity 
In  the  cost  of  living.  By  lowering  the  limit  of 
those  who  can  receive  free  child  care,  the 
amount  needed  to  fund  the  program  wUl  also 
be  reduced,  and  community  members  will 
have  to  absorb  much  of  the  cost.  The  possible 
compromise  for  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  would  be  for  a  fee  schedule 
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to  be  required  but  be  developed  at  the  com- 
nuinity  level  and  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Child  and  Family  Services. 

In  addressing  the  present  state  of  the 
economy,  and  the  President's  pledge  to  put 
a  one  year  moratorium  on  new  federal  spend- 
ing programs,  we  feel  that  child  care  Is  a 
worthwhile  investment  in  Jobs.  Unavailabil- 
ity of  child  care  was  the  only  factor  prevent- 
ing 2500  adult  AFDC  recelpients  from  par- 
ticipating In  the  WIN  program  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973,  according  to  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Social  Statistics,  HEW.  The  State  of 
Texas,  for  instance,  had  541  mothers  who 
cQuld  not  participate,  involving  1400  chil- 
dien.  These  women  are  probably  unemploy- 
li.rnt  statistics  today.  In  addition,  the  crea- 
tion of  child  care  services,  homes,  centers, 
or  training  programs,  also  creates  Jobs. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  economy  and  the 
President's  pledge,  and  based  on  the  scope  of 
the  unmet  needs  and  the  extent  to  which 
child  care  can  help  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion, we  recommend  a  larger  funding  level 
than  what  is  presently  amhori;'ed. 

DEllVERY     system 

Delivery  systems  for  human  service  pro- 
grams have  been  a  most  controversial  and 
unpiogressive  area.  The  lack  of  a  confined 
body  of  knowledge  or  technology  relating 
services  to  needs  is  a  major  reason  for  this. 
As  a  restilt,  program  concerns  lose  way  to 
political  considerations,  and  the  power  of 
the  body  politic  becomes  the  controlling 
force.  A  perfect  example  of  this  is  liow  reve- 
nue sharing  monies  are  distributed. 

There  is  no  one  solution  to  the  problem 
of  delivery  systems.  For  tills  reason,  the  de- 
livery mechanism  must  provide  for  alterna- 
tives and  build  upon  existing  systems.  There 
must  be  language  in  the  bill  that  defines 
specific  capabilities  and  competencies  re- 
quired for  a  prime  sponsor.  Above  all,  a  prime 
sponsor  should  be  a  representative  for  the 
community  it  will  be  serving. 

As  far  as  the  state  is  concfrned.  people 
at  the  local  level  need  a  commitment  from 
the  state  if  the  slate  is  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  delivering  child  care  services. 
Less  than  3'  •  of  revenue  sharing  monies  were 
spent  on  educational  programs,  and  less  than 
I',  of  that  for  preschool  education.  Much 
will  be  told  when  we  see  how  states  begin 
interpreting  the  Title  XX  legislation.  The 
potential  of  that  law  and  the  extent  to  which 
more  people  will  be  eligible  for  more  services 
and  have  access  to  the  full  $2.5  billion  allo- 
cated for  social  services.  Is  to  a  large  degree 
up  to  the  states. 

We  must  also  look  to  the  states  to  see 
that  there  is  not  a  repeat  of  results  from 
the  recent  HEW  audits.  A  two-year  federal 
audit  of  day  care  programs  in  9  states  showed 
violations  of  state  licensing  regulations,  poor 
accounting  techniques,  and  mismanagement 
of  funds.  Some  of  the  states  reviewed  were 
found  to  have  paid  for  more  services  than 
were  actually  delivered.  It  is  not  trvie  that 
we  cannot  afford  child  care.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  we  cannot  afford  poor  quality 
child  care.  In  addition,  less  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  incompetency  of  the  pro- 
vider, and  more  on  the  incompetency  of  the 
system,  of  which  the  provider  is  a  part. 

Another  area  of  concern  has  been  the  for- 
prolit  operations  in  the  field  of  child  care. 
I  have  seen  proprietary  centers  with  quality 
siafl',  good  food  services,  and  a  sound  educa- 
tional component.  I  have  also  seen  many  for- 
pro.at  programs  that  are  not  providing  ade- 
quate services.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
:  een  both  good  and  bad  nonprofit  programs. 
Once  again,  we  turn  to  the  need  for  en- 
•'•rcement  of  good  standards.  Above  all, 
(uiality  is  the  issue.  We  recommend  that  a 
liirent  should  have  the  option  of  placing 
h's  her  child  in  a  for-profit  center  and  be 
e:uitled  to  federal  subsidy  for  that  child, 
it   that  center  is  providing  quality  care. 

Ihirdly,  we  come  to  the  public  school 
lEoue.  In  light  of  the  need  for  this  bill  to  be 


a  truly  comprehensive  effort,  we  feel  that 
it  is  unacceptable  for  the  public  schools  to 
consider  themselves  as  an  exclusive  prime 
sponsor  of  child  care  services  across  the  coun- 
try. We  are  aware  that  as  a  result  of  the 
decrease  In  school  enrollment,  there  are 
many  empty  classrooms  and  unemployed 
teachers.  Both  the  facilities  and  the  teachers 
could  be  used  to  help  provide  cliild  care  serv- 
ices. But,  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  does  it 
follow,  that  they  should  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  programs.  Child  care  people 
have  worked  hard  for  the  last  20-30  years 
developing  knowledge  and  experience  in  how 
to  provide  a  family-support  service,  knowl- 
edge and  experience  which  the  public  schools 
obviously  do  not  ha'.e.  In  fact,  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, tiie  fust  recommendation  for  improving 
the  bill  was  to  delete  the  word  "family, ' 
and  I  quote,  "nor  attempt  t;>  provide  such 
services."  We  recommend  tnat  aiiy  school 
district  that  meets  the  crlieriu  establislied 
by  the  prime  spoub-or,  CGn^iMeiu  w-ith  the 
lc;,!slation.  may  take  on  an  early  childhood 
e;iucation  program  as  a  project  applicant. 
^n  some  areas,  where  appropriate,  they  may 
be  prime  sponsors.  We  cannr.t,  liowever.  ac- 
ceijt  that  the  schools  be  given  the  excUi- 
s!V3  re:non5ibility  for  a  system  in  wlijch 
they  l-ave  played  sucii  a  \ery  little  role, 
tlioiigh  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  in  after-school  and  before- school  programs 
all  tiiese  years. 

Because  the  need  is  so  great,  we  naturally 
welcome  organizations  that  can  help  provide 
these  vitally  needed  services  to  children  and 
their  families.  Yet  we  must  first  look  to  see 
liow  involved  these  agencies  are;  how  strong 
their  commitment  is.  This  may  only  be  tested 
by  deed;  not  by  rhetoric. 

At  a  Leadership  Action  Conference,  De- 
cember 1974,  convened  by  the  Council  and 
attended  by  leaders  and  directors  of  child 
care  programs  from  across  the  country,  a 
report  was  made  on  the  basic  elements  of  a 
good  delivery  system.  I  would  like  to  outline 
the  major  points  for  you : 

A  delivery  system  must : 

1.  Be  universally  available. 

2.  Build  upon  the  net  voik  of  already  ex- 
isting services.  ' 

3.  Be  designed  to  meet  ilic  needs  of  fam- 
ilies and  children  rather  than  focus  on  the 
system. 

4.  Include  a  standard-setting  process  wliich 
includes  input  from  providers  and  con- 
sumers. 

5.  Be  delivered  nationally  in  a  way  flexible 
enough  to  allow  for  alternatives  for  imple- 
mentation at  the  local  level  which  must  in- 
clude : 

(a)  Planning  capacity  with  the  ability  to 
assess  needs  and  available  resources. 

(b)  Decision-making  as  clcse  to  the  pro- 
vider of  care  as  possible. 

(c)  Involvement  In  decision-making  proc- 
ess by  local  constituents  (community  and 
parents). 

(d)  Access  to  alternatives  for  program 
forms  and  administrative  auspices. 

(e)  Support  for  parents  and  providers 
which  will  insure  quality  of  care  for  chil- 
dren, such  as : 

(1)  Ongoing  training  and  tcjlmical  assist- 
ance to  meet  standards. 

(2)  Information  and  referral  system. 

(3)  Linkages  to  major  existing  networks  of 
services  in  the  community. 

(4)  Ongoing  monitoring  and  evaluation  at 
all  levels  which  provide  for  an  appeal  proc- 
ess at  all  levels. 

parent    INVOLVTMnNT 

The  Council  strongly  believes  that  in- 
formed parents,  who  participate  in  the 
decision-making  process  of  a  child  care  pro- 
gram, significantly  contribute  to  the  quality 
of  that  program.  We  feel  tliat  the  percentage 
of  parents  on  the  Child  and  Family  Services 
Councils  should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow 
for  the  input  of  parents  who  liave  alread;, 


had  li.eir  children  go  tiirough  a  similar  pro- 
gram and  to  allow-  for  the  input  of  all  those 
who  might  be  contributing  to  the  function- 
ing of  the  programs,  i.e.,  teachers,  directors, 
fire  marshals,  health  inspectors,  department 
of  welfare  representatives,  etc.  It  is  important 
that  tliose  who  are  indirectly  working  to- 
gether have  an  opportunity  to  be  directly 
involved  with  one  another. 

If  this  bill  addresses  the  needs  of  foster 
children  and  rtmaway  youths,  the  parent 
participation  requirement  will  be  difficult  to 
meet.  If  tiie  pro..ii'ams  exist  because  there  are 
no  parents,  tiien  the  50';  Child  and  Family 
Services  Council  and  Local  Policy  Council 
r'-;ra  ircmcnt?  should  be  reevaluateci. 

HANDIl  APPED 

We  concur  wit'n  the  provision  that  iO'  of 
vno  funds  sliould  go  for  liandicapped  pro- 
grams, however,  we  recommend  that  that 
10'  be  designated  only  for  special  operating 
ccrts  for  liandicapped  children,  e  g.,  equip- 
ment, thertipi-^ts.  etc.  All  basic  operating 
costs  -houki  "oe  located  on  the  sanie  ba.sis  as 
other  child  t  iie  ;.rr.';iranis. 

In  additio:i.  v.t  recommend  a  further  in- 
\;.  ti.ia".ion  of  the  EPSDT  program  and  why 
I't-.d  iio'.v  it  has  oeen  so  undertitilized  and 
not  inc(jr:;o;aied  into  child  care  prot'r.-.ins  in 
i.-C  past. 

Of-riCE    O-     {litlD    .1ND    F.'.M!LV    SKHVICES 

We  recommend  that  the  Office  of  Cliild 
and  Family  Services,  which  will  replace  tne 
Offict  of  Child  Development,  should  have  the 
respor.sibiliiy  lor  coordinating  all  federal 
[n'Oorams,  except  those  specific  to  public 
education,  in  addition  to  administering  tlie 
Cliild  and  I'amily  Services  Act.  The  Child 
p.'id  Family  Services  Coordinating  Council 
.'hould  'oe  .'-.'iccifically  responsible  to  such 
pio^-rair.s  r.c  the  Community  Development 
in'.-ints  in  ML'D,  tlie  Indian  Education  pro- 
yr.im  in  .'.e  Dcprn-tment  of  Interior,  the 
AFDC  arid  WIN  studies  conducted  by  tlie 
Department  of  Labor,  the  U.S.  Consumer 
Product  Saftty  Commission,  tiie  nutrition 
prc.Krnir.s  a-  ailr.ole  through  the  Department 
of  Agricultrre.  tlie  handicapped  jirograms  in 
the  Office  of  Educa;  ion.  and  the  l-.ealth  pro- 
j.varns  in  ilLW.  to  nnme  a  few,  in  addition  to 
tl-.osc  ine:uioned  under  Section  101  ib)  of  the 
bill  =  . 

r.rri.N'inoN  of  children 

We  would  like  to  recommend  that  you  ex- 
tend the  definition  of  "children"  to  include 
tho.se  children  up  to  age  18,  as  opposed  to 
age  15,  to  allow  for  continuity  ol  funding 
for  handicapped  children  who  may  then  ap- 
ply for  social  security  benefits  at  age  18. 

ITDFn.'iL   IXTERACFNCV    DAY    CARE   RE0UIREML>'1  S 

We  strongly  support  the  provision  for  the 
revision  of  the  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care 
Requirements.  We  feel  that  these  standard.s 
are  outdated  and  should  be  looked  at  in  liglit 
of  current  reseaich  in  the  field  of  child  de- 
velopment and  the  more  progressive  pro- 
grams in  existence  today.  We  feel  that  such 
standards  -honld  not  be  legislated,  so  that 
they  may  bo  c-.T-.ily  reassessed  and  redefit'.cc! 
if  need  be. 

.MOnXCAGE   rrND 

We  su;.i>ort  the  provision  In  tlie  House  bill 
for  the  mortgage  and  insurance  fund  for 
child  care  facilities.  Building  costs  and  mort- 
gages are  astronomical  expenses  for  those 
with  little,  if  any.  start-up  funds  available 
to  them. 

CONCLUSION 

Judging  '•■••:  the  questions  asked  by  the 
committee  iiiombcrs  iti  previous  testimony 
and  those  in  the  audience  wearing  "No  to 
Family  Service  '  buttons,  there  is  still  one 
question  left  to  be  answered  by  people  sup- 
porting child  care:  Is  child  care  a  good  or 
bad  tiling  for  families  and  children?  If  we 
look  at  the  er'-.nomir  picture,  many  families 
do  not  have  a  choice  as  to  whether  day  care 
is  good  or  not.  They  must  work,  make  money 
for  their  f.  inilv's  survival,  and  have  some- 
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or.e  look  af'i-r  the.r  childrtu  while  thev  do 
so  The  Child  and  FamJlv  Ser-,  Ices  Act  Is 
reared  toward  people  who  do  not  have  a 
choK-e.  while  the  is^iiie  of  whether  child  care 
Is  tood  or  had  comes  from  families  wlio  do 
hn'.e  a  ciioice 

Any  leadership  role  on  the  part  of  the  fed- 
c-al  government  tiiat  provides  rei..nirces  and 
I'-ieological  stlmiilii.s  from  wl'i?h  nc.v  s><;tems 
'■  1  I  ^row  to  support  the  American  family  Is 
a  i-ood  thins:  This  bill  will  not  solve  all  prob- 
lem; facin?  the  family  today,  but  it  is  a  step 
iu  the  right  direL-tlon.  Opposition  to  this 
legislation  is  clenrlv  opposition  to  a  stable, 
i-eir-reliant  way  of  life  for  millions  of  Airier- 
;^an  families. 

V.e  hail  the  Child  and  Family  Seni-es  Act 
iis  a  step  forward  for  our  nation's  children. 
The  members.  Board,  and  .staff  of  the  Ccun- 
<"'.!  are  prepared  to  work  witli  vou  and  other 
<oiicerned  eroups  on  a  continuh-.R  basis  to 
ma.ximlze  the  potential  of  this  vitally  needed 
child  care  le-lslatlou. 

TE-*riMONY    OF    ^f.^RI!.YN     M\a'>S3UN.    EXBCU- 

t:ve   Director   of   the   A..:,.r;c\.v   Pare.vts 

COMMITTEE 

Mr  Chairman.  dlstingi;!sl.ed  mem'jers  of 
the  subcommittee,  my  uame  is  Marllvn  ^!ar- 
cos-scn  and  I  am  E.xecutive  Directoi:  of  the 
American  Parents  CoJumlttL-e.  Inc.  The 
American  Pareirs  Committee  1.9  a  non-proftt. 
non-partisan,  public  service  orKanii-atlon 
workiiig  on  behalf  of  federal  Ipglslation  for 
thildren  Founded  In  1947  bv  George  Hecht. 
publisher  of  Parents  Maga-'ire,  the  APC  was 
the  first  children's  lobby  ar.d  I  am  pleased  to 
i:ote  over  tliat  period  of  27  years  the  estab- 
lishment and  srowh  of  many  chl!dren'.s  lob- 
bies as  evidenced  by  the  individuals  and 
irroups  that  have  appeared  before  these  two 
committees. 

I  doubt  that  many  uould  deny  the  :i<'ed 
f  ir  increased  day  care.  But  for  the  fe..'  who 
would  question  that  netd.  and  to  remind 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  program.  I 
would  like  to  present  some  statistics  about 
The  children  and  the  amount  of  money  their 
families  earn.  These  figures,  although  the 
ir.o.st  recent,  are  two  years  old.  and  for  a 
forec?,st  of  current  and  future  nc?d.  should 
be  revised  upward 

Out  of  all  the  childrei-  m  America  under 
13— s.3iiie  04.3  million- 26  2  million  had 
mof.'-.ers  In  the  work  fcirce.  This  included 
-ome  6  million  children  under  the  age  of  6. 
To  put  this  in  more  niundane  terms,  6  mil- 
lion pre-5Chool  children  are  i;i  some  t\-pe  of 
child  care  arrange;r.ent  Mostly  that  means 
an  aunt  or  a  s^ranrtniother  or  a  neif.'hbor  lady 
Ij'j'Kin^  after  the  pre-schooler.  And  what 
doe->  that  mean'  I;  probably  means  the 
llule  girl  or  boy  1=  plopped  In  front  of  the 
TV  for  eiglu  or  ten  hour.s  in  winter  and  may- 
be in  the  sum.mer  that  he  or  she  Is  otitside 
playing — either  supervised  or  unsupervised 
It  means  no  eye  e.x.iminations  or  health  tests, 
no  nutritional  guidance,  no  developmental 
play  to  ready  the  child  for  school,  no  identl- 
flcation  of  developmental  dL^ablhtics  whose 
progress  might  be  arrested  or  e.en  reversed, 
in  any  systematic  way.  Ihat  pattern  Ls  the 
reality  for  5  million  of  the  pre-schoolers  v  ho 
;  le  not  In  some  type  of  licea-ej  child  ca'e. 
What  about  the  20  million  children  over  6 
■■hose  parents  work,  what  happens  to  them'' 
T!i'-.-  are  latch-key  kids.  The  No-man  Rock- 
", ep  picture  of  Mom  waitinj;  bv  the  backdoor 
at  :i  PM  with  a  fresh  b;<ked  pie  and  milk 
dofvii  t  exi.->t  Many  of  ihe.-e  cluldren  come 
home,  let  themselves  in  and  then  are  on  their 
own  for  the  ne.xt  three  hourr;  What  they 
t?o  with  that  time  is  one  of  ihe  unanswered 
n  lestioiis  of  manv  motlTiers  Of  cour.se.  for 
.•..uiv  children  and  their  parei.t.s  it  isn't  only 
;  .ree  liours  to  woiry  about  bet  more  when 
'/'p  children  are  on  split  session  or  in  tl;e 
'  JWfr  grades  that  let  out  early. 

Ihe  situation  Is  even  wor.-.e  m  t',i  .se  hv -nf-s 

w.ih  only  cue  parent.  We  have  all  heard  of 

uie  increasing;  divorce  rate  In  America  btit 

'..it    hasu  t    been    luuK-i-s'ood    Ls   that    the 


divorce  rate  has  lncrea.sed  faster  for  families 
with  children  than  for  those  couples  who 
'.vere  either  childless  or  have  children  over 
18.  Between  1960  and  1969  the  number  of 
children  under  18  whose  parents  got  di- 
vorced, rose  from  403,000  to  840.000  or  more 
than  100  percent  It  should  al.so  be  noted  that 
labor  force  participation  for  divorced  women 
was  hli;her  than  in  any  other  marital  cate- 
gory Nearly  50  percent  of  all  divorced  or 
.^separated  women  with  children  under  6  were 
working 

In  fact,  among  all  mothers  with  childicn 
under  n^e  3.  one  out  of  five  was  worklnc  full 
time,  full  year  in  1972.  Thl.-,  was  an  inc'rease 
(■f  5  percentage  points  over  1969  and  it  is, 
I  believe,  a  valid  a.ssumption  that  in  the 
three  years  since  then,  p.t  least  another  5 
percent  have  Joined  the  labor  force  Thus,  the 
figure.s  for  this  year  will  probably  show  that 
one  otit  of  every  four  mothers  with  children 
under  the  ace  of  three  is  working. 

And  what  are  these  mothers  doing  with 
tlielr  kids?  They  are  hunting  They  are  hunt- 
ing for  a  child  care  center  or  a  group  home. 
And  if  they  can't  find  one  tliat  duesn  t  ha^•e 
a  two-year  waiting  list  or  one  where  their 
income  doesn't  disqualify  them  or  that  isn't 
too  expensive,  they  look  for  some  neighbor- 
hood lady  or  a  reliable  teenager  to  look  after 
their  children  Ai'.d  if  they  can't  find  that 
what  do  they  do?  Unfortunately,  many  thou- 
.i-ands  of  children  are  in  what  has  been 
called  'unknown  arrangements"  And  that 
me,;iis  cither  self-care  with  the  mother 
phoning  home  every  now  and  again  during 
the  work  day  or  momrny  Is  taking  tlie  child 
to  work  with  her  and  we  can  Imagine  what 
t'int   would  mean. 

But  mostly  the  current  state  of  (  hlld  care 
1.;  America  means  parento,  and  especially 
ni'ithers,  worry  about  their  kids 

Hopefully  some  of  those  statist ic<  and  the 
reality  that  surrounds  them,  can  convince 
some  of  the  doubting  Thomases  and  even  the 
doubting  Jerrys  about  the  neces-sity  ot  child 
care  legislation. 

Now  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
particular  piece  of  legislation  before  these 
ti  :i<.mittee- 

1  would  like  to  commend  these  commit- 
tees for  their  effor's  in  the  past  and  these 
current  her.rini  s.  I  would  like  to  e.-pccially 
congratulate  you  for  holding  these  Joint 
hearings.  I  believe  that  it  will  save  time, 
monev  and  energy  because  we  all  know  that 
on  issues  like  this  the  same  witnesses  truop 
irorn  the  House  to  the  Senate  saying  the 
s.ime  things.  Maybe  this  can  .speed  up  tlie 
process. 

First,  it  13  my  firm  belief  that  tlie  sintle 
most  unfortunate  aspect  ot  .S  026  and  H  R 
2j66  ib  the  amount  of  money  au'hori/ed  is 
i.00  low.  I  believe  this  for  a  number  of 
icr..sv_)n.5  First,  it  will  not  meet  e\en  the  low- 
est e-tlmate  of  those  who  need  child  care 
Stcoid.  a.s  Sen  Mo;. dale  said,  in  the  first 
I'c-roiind  of  these  hearinf^s.  human  service.-, 
on  avrr:.ce  only  re-eive  30-tO  percent  of  the 
amount  iiutioriKed.  I  ha-.e  j.o  rea  >on  to 
■oel!e\e.  btised  on  past  history  and  experi- 
ence, that  if  you  come  In  with  a  low  au- 
tiiC'ri'iiion.  child  care  will  tare  ai:y  better 
than  that  30  to  40  percent  figure.  Thirdly, 
I  beliexe  that  the  94th  Contress  will  ,see  tlie 
need  for  evpanded  child  care  and  approve 
a  hifher  amount.  In  1971  both  Houses  of 
Co.igress  approved  $2  5  billion  in  a  two-year 
proaram.  No  one  c\n  reasonably  argue  that 
the  i.ced  ha  lc-;,e:!ed.  Xor  can  anvone  argue 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  those  1971 
dollars  has  Increased.  I  nu:st  also  admit  in 
nil  candor  that  I  find  it  diiUcult  to  believe 
that  the  'Jirh  ConE-ress  would  buy  th.e  aritu- 
ments  of  a  1971  veto  mes.sage  of  ex-President 
Nixon.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  money 
M  not  readily  spendable.  Every  field  In- 
ve'siijj.ttor.  e-.ery  day  care  center  operator  in 
the  i.i>uniry.  every  professional  or^'anua- 
tiKii  lias  .slated  that  with  additional  money 
more  children  could  be  taken  Into  centers 
Uiinic'Jh'.'cl^.  It  1.3  for  prccL-  cly  tliose  reasons 


that  I  also  question  the  provisions  of  S.  626 
and  H  R  2966  which  provide  no  program 
money  in  the  first  year  of  the  authorization 
The  trained  people  are  there,  m  fact  many 
of  tliem  are  unemployed  now  and  could  im- 
medla',.ely  be  put  to  work 

Second,  the  American  Parei.-,  ConmUttce 
i.  unalterably  oppo.sed  io  the  ptoviaioiis  of 
funds  to  for-profit  oper.itors.  II  yen  belie-.e 
in  parent  participation  in  the  decision- 
making process,  and  that  is  a  linn  belief  of 
the  APC,  then  you  can  not  logically  allow 
for-profit  centers  'Ihe  idea  of  profit  nia'Kcrs 
is,  by  definition,  to  maximi/e  profits.  It  is 
all  loo  easy  to  imagine  the  situation  de- 
veloping where  the  parent  council  would  like 
to  hire  additional  .sta.f  or  purchase  additional 
equipment  and  the  for-profit  operator  try- 
ing to  stop  that  pri  ce^s  because  it  would 
cut  into  his  profits. 

I  believe  that  it  is  only  logical  to  as.^ume 
that  you  cannot  have  high  qualitv,  high 
parent  participation  day  care  in  a  for-profit 
center. 

Third,  on  the  que=i;on  of  prime  Kpoi..,oi - 
Jhip  It  is  the  position  of  the  American  P..-- 
cnts  Committee  that  there  .--hould  be  no 
presumed  prime  sponsor.  In  sL>me  instance--, 
the  local  government  mav  be  operatint;  or 
funding;  programs  that  adequatelv  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children  and  their  partnls.  In 
other  cases  the  local  public  school  mav  br 
the  best  institution  to  deliver  services. 
remember,  as  some  of  the  mere  senior  me  .•fi- 
bers of  these  committees  can.  the  battle 
in  1971  over  prime  sponsors.  In  that  case  it 
was  a  question  of  numbers,  how  large  or 
small  a  grouping  would  be  considered  eli.,'i- 
ble  for  prime  spoiisorsliip  It  was  the  poIU-v 
of  the  APC  then,  and  it  remains  so  now 
that  if  local  governments  are  the  presumed 
prime  sponsors  that  the  smallest  size  gov- 
ernments be  ellt:lble  to  run  tlieir  own  locil 
programs. 

It  IS  al.so  my  liope  that  the  committees 
and  the  Interest  groups  will  not  make  their 
ditrerences  so  Intractable  as  to  Imnede  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Fourth,  the  APC  believes  that  low  quality 
child  care  may  in  some  instances  be  worse 
than  no  child  care  at  all.  Therefore  we  be- 
lieve that  minimally  the  .same  standards  ::i 
force  In  the  Head  .Start  Program  should  b'^ 
enforced  in  these  programs.  It  is  commenda- 
ble Ih.it  the  two  bills  have  a  5  percent  set - 
a-stde  for  enforcement  and  monitoring. 

Fifth,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  Income 
o:ii;ib!lity  ought  not  to  be  set  at  tlie  BLS 
lower  living  standard  figure  but  rather  th" 
fiiiure  used  as  the  outside  limit  in  Title  XX. 
social  services  legislation.  That  is  US';  of 
the  median  income  lor  a  family  of  four,  ad- 
Ju.sted  for  family  :,i/.e.  in  each  state.  'I'he 
social  services  program  w.\s  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  fumilies  to  ensure  that  thev 
did  not  go  on  the  welfare  rolls  and  to  helo 
those  currently  on  the  rolls  go  ofl:  this  chi!'1 
caie  program  can  do  no  less. 

Wlnle  there  are  other  aspects  <jf  the  legis- 
li^tion  that  I  cotild  comment  on.  I  will  limn 
my  remarks  to  th(xse  I  have  raised  already. 
In  conclu-ioii.  the  APC  believes  that  this 
is  overall  good  kvl.-lalion  hut  i-eods  speciric 
l!n;)rovernents. 

.SrArF:^^ENT  or  M.iry  Ali.kn  Jullev.  DmEcvoR 
OK  Public  Afk.airs,  Amehica-v  Home 
Economics  .^ssociatio.n- 

i  i:ii.<  A.I!)  FA-,.n.v  siHvicrs  mi  i  s.  s    620  AS-n 

H.R.    2930 

Mr.  Chaiiimax.  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committees: I  am  M.iry  Allen  JiUev,  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Atfalrs  for  the  American  Home 
rconomlcs  Association,  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  more  than  52,000  men  and  women 
v^ho  work  as  home  economists  in  a  variety 
of  settings— as  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  school.s,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  in  adult  education  programs;  in  co- 
operative extension  at  State  and  county 
levels;     In    Institutional    adnunlstratlon    a-s 
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managers  and  dietitians;  in  community  serv- 
ice in  health,  welfare,  rehabilitation,  child 
care,  and  consumer  agencies;  In  business, 
a5  specialists  in  marketing,  communications, 
and  product  testing;  and  as  college  stu- 
dents preparing  to  become  home  economists. 
The  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion supports  Federal  legislation  for  child 
tare  programs,  and  I  am  here  to  speak 
in  support  of  H.R.  2966  and  S.  626,  bills  to 
authorize  Federal  funds  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  children  and  their  families.  Attached 
to  my  statement  is  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  AHEA  House  of  Delegates  (1973)  point- 
ing to  the  need  for  the  types  of  programs 
and  services  envisioned  in  the  bills  before 
these  Subcommittees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Our  members  believe  that  child  care  legis- 
lation should  be  high  on  the  lis'^^  of  pri- 
orities in  the  94th  Congress.  Already  you 
have  received  much  evidence  about  the 
urgent  needs  of  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies. I  would  simply  point  to  the  necessity 
for  this  legislation  by  reminding  you  of  the 
following  significant  facts: 

1.  First,  there  are  many  social  indicators 
which  point  to  the  enormous  problems  fac- 
ing children  and  their  families.  A  Task  Force 
of  Extension  Home  Economists  has  identi- 
fied the  following  Indicators  of  the  magni- 
tude of  concern ;! 
Four  million  new  births  in  the  1970's. 
One  of  every  ten  17-year-oId  girls  is  a 
mother. 

Nearly  one-third  of  all  teenage  marriages 
end  in  divorce. 
One  of  five  marriages  is  broken. 
One  child  in  six  will  lose  a  parent  by  di- 
vorce by  the  time  he  is  18  years  old. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  all  school-age 
children  have  moderate  to  severe  emotional 
problems. 

Nearly  26.000,000  children  are  represented 
by  12.7  million  working  mothers;  5.5  million 
of  these  children  are  under  six  years  of  age. 
Twelve  percent  of  all  families  are  headed 
by  women;  53  percent  of  these  women  are  in 
the  labor  force;  their  median  income  is 
$5,114. 

Only  about  eight  percent  of  group  dav- 
care  centers  provide  truly  developmental 
child  care;  only  about  21  percent  provide 
limited  developmental  care;  few  family  day- 
care homes  offer  developmental  opportuni- 
ties; two-thirds  are  custodial  care  only. 

2.  Second,  the  importance  of  the  first  five 
years  in  the  life  of  a  child  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. We  know  that  during  these  very 
critical  years  attitudes,  habits,  values.  Intel- 
ligence, health.  .  .  .  literally  every  aspect  of 
a  child's  character  and  his  mental  and  phy- 
sical well-being  are  vitally  affected  at  this 
early  stage  of  development.  Thus,  we  believe 
that  services  to  children  and  their  families 
hold  potential  for  reducing  the  human  and 
financial  costs  which  result  from  a  deprived 
childhood.  A  study  by  Sheldon  ajid  Eleanor 
Glueck  has  reinforced  this  concept.  Their 
study  dealt  with  500  delinquent  teenagers, 
and  500  non-delinquent  teenagers.  They 
looked  at  many  measures  of  both  groups,  in- 
cluding medical  histories,  psychiatric  and 
psychological  examinations.  A  final  interpre- 
tation of  all  the  data  and  measurements  led 
the  researchers  to  conclude  that  All  Factors, 
Save  Parental  Influence,  fade  in  Importance 
m  establishing  the  difference  between  these 
two  groups  of  adolescents.-' 

One  brief  comment  about  the  general  ap- 
proach to  child  and  family  services  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  inherent  in  the  bills  which 

Focus  II,  1974,  report  of  Task  Ftorce,  Home 
Economics  Subcommittee,  Extension  Com- 
mittee on  Policy,  National  Association  of 
Slate  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 
-  Unraveling  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Glueck 
Sheldon  and  Glueck,  Eleanor,  Harvard  Uni-^ 
versity  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  IS50. 


we  support,  S.  626  and  H.R.  2966.  We  believe 
that  the  comprehensive  services  provided  for 
in  these  bills.  Including  the  involvement  of 
parents  and  the  possibilities  that  exist  for 
use  of  various  delivery  systems  of  child  care 
and  family  services,  provide  a  sound  ap- 
proach for  the  optimum  development  of  all 
family  members.  No  one  group  owns  the 
field  of  child  care  and  development,  and  no 
single  approach  to  child  care  and  family 
services  can  possibly  meet  the  variety  of 
needs  that  may  exist  with  various  forms  of 
family.  Tlie  term  "family"  has  come  to  en- 
compass more  than  the  traditional  form  of 
father,  mother  and  children.  The  family  to- 
day connotes  many  patterns  ranging  from 
adults  living  together  to  a  single  adult  with 
responsibility  for  children  or  other  adult.s. 
It  should  be  safe  to  predict  that  as  family 
interactions  with  social  and  other  environ- 
ments continue  to  bring  transition  for  fam- 
ilies, that  the  nurturing  and  socialization  of 
children  will  likewise  change.  At  the  same 
time,  the  family  will  continue  to  be  the  most 
humane,  efliclent,  and  econom.ical  system  for 
making  human  beings  human.  But  with  all 
its  strengths,  the  family  cannot  function 
without  support  from,  the  community  and 
neighborhood,  from  the  world  of  work,  and 
from  social  and  political  institutions  at  lo- 
cal, state,  and  national  levels.  Thus  the  Im- 
portance of  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
child  care  and  family  services  if  we  do,  in- 
deed, intend  to  help  and  strengthen  all  fam- 
ilies. We  see  this  philosophy  as  underglrding 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation  now  under 
consideration. 

Apart    from    the    acute    needs    of   society 
which  we  believe  this  legislation  addresses. 
liome  economists  have  professional  concerns 
about  many  aspects  of  the  child  care  and 
family  services   bills.   For   example,   we   see 
ourselves  Involved  in  the  training  and  prep- 
aration of  professional  and  para-professional 
personnel  who  will  provide  services  for  chil- 
dren and  their  families;  we  can  provide  ex- 
pertise   in    developing   standards   to    assure 
quality  in  faculties  and  programs;  we  have  a 
significant  role  to  play  in  providing  food  and 
nutritional  services;   and  finally,  we  believe 
that  home  economists  constitute  a  major  re- 
source for  the  delivery  of  high  quality  child 
care  and  family  services  in  various  agencies 
and  settings.  We  are  interested  in  all  these 
aspects  of  the  legislation,  but  I  would  like  to 
briefly  focus  on  tv/o  settings  in  which  home 
economists  constitute  a  major  resource  for 
implementation  of  programs  envisioned   in 
this  legtelation.  In  terms  of  delivering  child 
care  services  to  rural  areas,  we  believe  our 
capabilities  are  especially  significant.   This 
capability  has  a  long  history  and  tradition  of 
Federal    support,    and   was    created    by    the 
Congress  when  it  passed  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
of  1914,  and  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917, 
In  1914,  the  Smith-Lever  Act  created  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  to  help  people 
improve  their  homes,  farms,  and  communi- 
ties. The  Federal  government,  the  State  and 
local  governments,  and  land  grant  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  50  States,  the  District 
of   Columbia,   Puerto  Rico   and    the   Virgin 
Islands,    all   participate   in   supporting   this 
national  out-of-school  educational  program 
for  adults  and  youth  in  cities,  small  towns, 
and  rural  areas.  Approximately  3,400  exten- 
sion home  economists,  located  in  more  than 
3,000   extension   offices    in   every   State   and 
county  throughout  the  Nation,  are  now  as- 
sisting  families   in   finding   better  ways   to 
manage  home  and  family  living  problems. 
These  extension  agents  are  supported  in  each 
state   by   administrative  staff  and   research 
specialists  in  the  land  grant  colleges. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  created  a 
Federal -State -local  administrative  structure 
to  support  vocational  home  economics  pro- 
grams m  the  public  schools  for  youth  and 
adults.  Today  there  are  45,000  home  econom- 
ics teachers  in  programs  enrolling  3,884,724 
students  . .  .  3,193,987  are  secondary  students; 


30,075  are  postsecondary  students:  and 
660,662  are  adults.^  Students  enroUed  in  high 
school  programs  have  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing parenting  and  child  care  skills  as  a  part 
of  family  life  education.  In  many  instances, 
these  learning  experiences  are  centered 
around  caring  for  children  in  a  day-care  set- 
ting where  students  can  observe  develop- 
mental processes  and  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. Other  areas  included  in  high  school 
home  economics  are  nutrition,  housing  and 
clothing,  home  management  and  consumer 
decision-makir.g  skills. 

In  addition,  tliere  are  high  school  and  pest- 
secondary  siudenus  enrolled  in  occupational 
courses  desig;ied  to  prepare  for  jobs  as  para- 
professionals  in  day  care,  as  dietetic  aides, 
hcmcmakiiig  aides,  and  institutional  maii- 
a<;en-.ent  aiUes.  AduK  programs  offer  oppor- 
tui'.ities  for  learning  a  variety  of  skills  nec- 
essary for  npiimtnn  use  of  time,  and  economic 
resources,  as  well  as  other  family  life  skills. 
We  are  .--onvinced.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
skills  of  these  honie  economists  in  extension 
and  education  should  and  will  be  utilized 
at  Slate  and  local  levels  wliere  prime  spon- 
sors will  be  implementing  child  care  and 
faniily  service  programs.  We  submit  that  this 
network  of  48,000  professionals  who  work  in 
extension  and  public  education,  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas,  possess  unique  skills 
for  working  with  children  and  their  families 
Many  are  .specialists  in  child  development 
and  family  life  who  work  in  research  and 
teaching  to  develop  the  knowledge  base  that 
is  necessary  to  enable  home  economists  to 
work  more  effectively  with  families.  Others 
are  more  broadly  prepared,  but  there  is  a 
core  of  concepts  corimon  to  all  training  and 
professional  preparation  of  home  eaon- 
omists.  As  a  minimum,  at  the  bachelor'- 
level,  these  48,000  home  economists  will  ha\c 
studied  general  psychology,  educational  psy- 
chology, developmental  and  adolescent  psy- 
chology, sociology,  sociology  of  family,  family 
relationships,  and  one  or  two  courses  in 
child  development  which  Includes  the  ob- 
servation of  young  children.  Supporting 
areas  include  studies  in  chemistry,  physi- 
ology, biology,  and  nutrition. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  seems  to  be  an  aura  of  acceptance  for 
cooperative  extension  and  for  vocational 
home  economics  programs  in  the  public 
schools.  Over  the  years  both  programs  have 
continued  to  grow  and  expand.  Many  peo- 
ple, particularly  those  adults  who  live  in 
rural  areas,  have  grown  accustomed  to  going 
to  Cooperative  Extension  workers  for  answers 
to  their  problems.  This  credibility  is  based 
on  accessibility  to  people,  back-up  from 
knowledge  and  research  that  exists  with 
specialists  in  the  land  grant  colleges,  and  the 
ability  of  home  economists  to  provide  educa- 
tion in  unstructured  and  Informal  settings. 
and  to  provide  individualized  learning  expe- 
riences. 

One  dramatic  example  of  this  credibility 
can  be  found  lu  the  Expanded  Food  and 
Nutrition  Education  Program  implemented 
by  Extension  Home  Economists.  Of  the  50 
million  families  in  the  United  States,  more 
than  five  million  have  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level.  In  1968,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  allocated  $10  mUlion  to  Co- 
operative Exten-sion  for  a  pilot  program  for 
reaching  these  low-income  famUies  with  pro- 
grams of  nutrition  education.  The  program 
was  successful  to  the  point  that  Congress  ha.s 
directly  funded  It  at  the  level  of  $50  million. 
To  date,  the  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition 
Education  Program  has  reached  more  than 
1,076,882  families  who  are  enrolled  in  inten- 
sive nutrition  education  programs.  An  addi- 
tional 701,000  families  have  been  Identified 
and   worked   with   at  a   less   intensive   level. 


~  Preliminary  Reports  for  Fiscal  Year  1973, 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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r.^n.ilies  are  reached  by  program  aides  who 
are  recruited  and  are  continuously  trained 
and  siupervlspd  by  extension  home  econo- 
r-i!-its  TO  teach  adults.  More  than  22.000  aides 
h;»ve  Ijeen  employed  since  the  pro£;ra:n  be- 
-in  Thmngh  a  oiio-to-oiie  approach,  aide.-i 
■::  on  doors  to  locate  homemakers;  in 
r  c.ises.  neighbors  or  local  agencies  refer 
wic-iii  to  homes.  Their  Job — once  they  get 
past  the  front  door — is  to  lielp  liomemak- 
c  *  improve  their  diets  and  iho^e  of  family 
r-ir^nbers. 

E^xteiision  hoir.e  ejonom:  i ..  ii.cUuUnj  &pe- 
ciiiUsts  In  mitritio'i.  have  developed  niur.-,- 
teaching  tools  to  help  aides  in  their  wor:; 
■such  as  nutrition  Ics.son  plan.--,  simple  hand- 
out leaflets,  and  .--ma!!  fiip  charts.  Once 
homemakers  learn  from  the  one-to-one 
teaching  experience,  aides  then  eiicourayo 
them  to  Join  small  groups.  This  program  ha^ 
reached  low  income  families  in  rural  and 
urban  areas,  on  Indian  reservations,  and  has 
reached  concentrations  of  Mcxieaii-.\meric.in 
families  who  are  Isolated  from  the  main- 
stream by  poverty,  culture,  and  language. 
Almost  as  If  III  anticipation  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  i!i  1972  the  Exte.nsion  Serv- 
ice of  the  U  S  Department  of  Asiriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  College  of  Human  Ecol- 
ogy, Cornel!  University,  fthaca.  New  York, 
initiated  a  pilot  proernm  with  tliese  objec- 
tives: 

To  design  and  test  an  informal  contintilng 
pilucatlon  program  with  family  day  care 
liiothers. 

To  in.li. re  that  educational  pi-otram  and 
supportive  services  meet  tlie  needs  of  family 
d.iv  care  mothers  as  they  perceive  them. 

To  determine  the  roles  that  Cocperati\c 
E'c:eiision  can  pliiy  as  trainer  of  indigenous 
;  imily  dav  care  educators. 

To  test  the  feasibility  of  Cooper.i'lve  Ex- 
tension in  role  of  broker  between  familv 
day  care  givers  and  those  who?e  clilldrea 
need  family  day  care. 

To  explore  the  coordinatir.?  and  leader- 
ship roles  Cooperative  Extension  should  piny 
it^  linking  with  agencies  responsible  for  com- 
prehensive cl\l!d  care  In  a  community 

The  program  has  operated  otit  of  store- 
fronts in  Nassau  Countv  on  Long  Island. 
N'ew  York.  This  urban-suburban  county  w  ith 
a  population  of  1.5  million  has  236  licen.sed 
family  day  care  homes,  but  estimates  place 
the  number  of  unlicensed  homes  at  many 
times  that  hgure  The  target  area  for  the 
operation  of  the  Family  Day  Care  pilot  pro- 
gram is  in  three  contiguous  villages  \^hiih 
have  a  population  of  77.000.  This  include.'' 
27.336  children  under  age  18.  Of  these  7.000 
are  five  years  or  younger.  In  Roosevelt  vUiere 
the  storefront  center  Is  located,  more  ihau 
one-fourth  of  the  p«Dpulatlon  is  receiving 
public  assistance,  mostly  in  the  category  of 
aid  to  dependeiil  children.  The  percent  o: 
v.orking  mothers  m  the  target  area  is  esti- 
mated to  exceed  ilie  national  survey  v.hlli 
reports  that  4  out  of  every  10  mothers  are 
worrcing.  Approximately  500  children  in  tne 
target  area  are  served  in  half  and  fuil-day 
licensed  arrangements  v,hich  include  Head 
Start,  Pre-Kindergarten.  BOCES  Living  Room 
School,  and  licensed  family  day  care. 

The  Roosevelt  project  has  consisted  of  a 
community  ba.3ed  resource  center  for  family 
dav  care  parents  to  share  ideas  and  experi- 
ences Informal  educational  programs  have 
been  planned  with  family  dr>y  crire  parents, 
including  meetings,  workshops,  and  trips  tci 
community  resources.  In  addition,  the  store- 
front center  has  planned  activities  for  chil- 
dren while  family  day  c.\re  parent;  attend 
training.  A  monthly  newsletter  has  been 
publishd  to  provide  a  communications  link 
between  family  day  care  parents:  teenage 
;i:des  have  been  recruited  to  work  with  chil- 
dren In  famUy  day  care  homes;  an  advL'wry 
committee  helps  to  determine  pro-^ram  direc- 
ii-ns;   and   the  center  has  al^o  .served  35  a 


"matchmaker"  between  parents  seeking  fam- 
ily day  care  and  family  day  care  providers. 
Many  conimunity  agencies  have  cooperated 
ill  'his  pilot  effort  in  family  day  care. 

Feedback  and  evaluations  on  this  program 
have  been  very  positive.  During  the  next  vear 
the  program  will  expr.nd  to  increa.se  the  num- 
ber of  family  day  care  mothers;  tu-slstauce 
will  be  provided  to  tiie  Departnieiil  of  Social 
Service  to  organize  groups  of  licenced  fam- 
ily day  care  mothers  in  other  geographical 
are.is  in  tlie  county  to  involve  them  in  con- 
tiiniing  education  pro-rams  now  under  way. 
During  the  current  year  there  are  plans  to 
train  an  estimated  300  family  dav  care 
mothers.  Specialists  working  in  the  project 
will  also  include  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices staff  in  educatioivl  pr.->grams  so  that  the 
mandated  moiithly  home  vl-^irs  can  be  more 
meaningful  to  both  the  caseworker^  and  the 
family  day  care  mothers. 

Already  there  has  been  grovth  in  the  level 
of  community  awareness  .Ti,d  support  of  fam- 
ily day  care.  The  Cooperative  Extension  Fam- 
ily Day  Care  Program  has  had  an  impBct  on 
c.Tectiiig  these  chvtnges. 

Ihe  capacity  for  outreach  to  families,  the 
specialized  knowledge  that  extension  special- 
ists and  agents  po.ssess  for  helping  children 
and  their  families  will  be  a  major  resource  for 
state  and  local  prime  sponsor;:  in  Implement- 
ing the  prop.D.=.?d  child  care  and  famUy  serv- 
ices progran.i.  VVe  also  sec  home  economics 
departments  in  hundreds  of  high  schools  a.s 
having  pot?ntial  fcr  contributing  to  child 
care  and  family  .services  progranw.  A^ain. 
many  of  these  now  conduct  day-care  and 
kindergarten  programs  as  an  integral  part  o! 
the  instruction  for  high  school  st'udent.s  en- 
rolled in  family  life  and  child  development 
programs.  Again,  this  is  a  resource  that  is 
available  in  both  rural  and  urban  area.s--ior 
strengthening  and  augmenting  the  delivery 
of  services  to  children  and  their  families. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  home  econo- 
mists not  only  support  these  two  bills,  H.R. 
1966  and  S.  626,  but  we  feel  that  their  com- 
prehensive approach  towards  .ser\  ices  to  chil- 
dren and  families  tends  to  strengthen  the 
concept  of  the  Importance  of  family  to  so- 
ciety. Hopefully,  when  implemented,  these 
programs  may  rcvcr.-e  the  fragmentation  of 
family  influence  to  wliich  many  present  day 
ills  are  attributed.  We  also  dedicate  our  con- 
siderable resources  of  organization  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  to  the  wise  use  of  facili- 
ties and  funds  which  will  be  made  available 
upon  enactment  of  the  bills. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunitv  to  appear 
before  these  Subcommittees  in  behalf  of  tl.e 
American  Home  Eccnomlcs  Association. 

R.'soLcnoNS  PAssro  bt  AssrM.!i.y  of  Dt  i  r- 
CATES,  Jrj;n28,  1973 

CHIID  C.\RE  .\ND  MRCNT  I:DlTATIO^f 

Wherens,  M.ijor  concer:is  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  h.ive  alwjvys  in- 
cluded the  in-.provcnient  and  strengihenlng 
of  home  ai.d  family  life,  and 

Wliereas,  Drastic  changes  in  the  use  of  otir 
i.ation's  resources  are  rieeded  to  reverse  t'le 
ijreakdown  in  family  living  t.i-d  improve  the 
tjuallty  of  family  living,  and 

Whereas.  Tlie  atreitgth  and  ciuaUiv  of  home 
and   family    life    is   directly    related    to   the 
fiUiUty  of  child  ci.ie  and  parent  education 
therefore,  be  it 

Rc-ohed,  Tliat  tl.e  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  reafirm  ita  concern  for 
tlie  quality  of  life  by  endorsing  federal  legis- 
lation for  comprehensive  care  for  all  children 
who  need  it,  in  or  out  of  the  home,  and  by 
the  promotion  of  parent  education  for  all 
:oung  adults;  and,  l>e  it  fiirtiier 

Raolicd.  That  leadership  be  given  to  edu- 
c.itional  progranLs  to  train  persons  at  all 
levels  to  provide  quality  child  care  and  for 
teach. nc;  parenting  skl:^^;  and,  hp  it  further 


F^coLed.  That  state  and  national  associa- 
tion members  encourage  state  and  national 
let-'i-lative  leaders  to  enact  legislation  that 
will  provide  adequate  fimding  to  support 
quality  child  care  progr.ims.  p.irent  educa- 
tion, and  preparation  of  personnel:  and,  be  it 
fnrther 

Rr^olii-d.  That  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Educ;ition,  and  Wel- 
fare, ii.cludins  the  O.lice  of  Education,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  urged  to 
work  with  home  ecotiomisis  in  schools,  soci.il 
welfare  a'.encics.  home  economics  exiensicn 
agencies,  area  vocitiomil  schools  and  com- 
munity colleres,  and  cullegea  and  universities 
so  that  they  may  make  a  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  these  educational  activities  to 
stioiif'tiicn  Americ.in  families. 

t;i!LJ    .\Et  .-f,    l.EGr,SL.\rlO.V 

Whercii.,.  Child  abuse  is  on  tlie  increase 
wuh  as  many  r.s  CO. COO  children  requiring 
[irotcciion  e.ich   year,  and 

Whei-eas.  Although  laws  requiring  the  re- 
port ii;g  ot  suspected  child  abuse  cases  exist 
ill  all  Slates,  iiicldPiiis  are  often  reported 
only  after  the  child  has  died  or  suflered  per- 
inmcnt  damat.o.  and 

Wlicreas.  Tliere  ts  iiisufTicient  knowledge 
about  the  causes  of  child  abuse  and  the 
means  ot  reducing  it.  and 

Whereas.  Federal  legislation  has  been  in- 
tr,,duced  to  p.ovide  re.sources  for  research 
and  training  of  personnel,  and  to  create  a 
comnii.-sion  to  examine  issues  relating  to 
thild  abuse;    therefore,  be  it 

Rr:ol!cd.  That  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  support  legislation  la 
provide  preventive,  protective,  and  support- 
ive services  for  parents  and  children:  and 
bo  it  further 

Rf-'Olrcd.  That  legislation  related  to  child 
abuse  reccgni;'e  the  importance  of  providing 
rclucation  and  rcliabilitation  services  to 
lamilics. 

.^ID   TO    im     l'\NL>I.APPtO   AND    !\MILirs    „r    lUV. 
H.VNDICAPPED 

Wh.ere.i-.  There  are  an  estimated  40  mil- 
li(jn  handicapped  Americans.  Uicludlng  one 
million  under  the  age  of  six  ai:d  17',j  million 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty-four, 
and 

Whereas.  Handicaps  impose  economic  and 
social  problems  upon  the  families  of  the 
handicapped  individuals  by  creating  a  need 
for  changes  in  housing,  management  of  re- 
sources, .social  Uivolvement,  and  family  Inter- 
action, thereby  affecting  the  potential  devel- 
opment of  each  member  of  the  family  of  the 
handicapped  Individual,  and 

Whereas,  Many  court  cases  regarding 
equality  of  education  rights  for  the  handi- 
capped have  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
handicapped   persons,   and 

Wiiereas.  The  costs  of  home  care  and  in- 
Etitutionallitalion  often  exceed  the  costs  of 
.■services  which  complement  and  supplement 
family  contributions,  and 

Whereas.  Many  educational  programs  may 
bo  curtailed,  consolidated,  or  eliminated  un- 
der tiie  revenue  sharing  programs;  therefore, 
be  it 

lit'foUi'd,  Tliat  tlie  American  Heme  Eco- 
nomics As-sociation  atfirms  its  commitment 
to  the  handicapped  and  familes  of  the 
liandic-.pped  by  supporting  full  funding  of 
existing  categorical  federal  aid  programs  for 
the  handicapped;  and,  be  it  further 

RcsoUcd,  That  home  economics  a.ssocia- 
tions  work  with  national,  state,  and  local  offi- 
cials to  assure  adequate  funding  through 
various  agencies  and  revenue  sharing  pro- 
i-ram.s  to  Improve  services  to  the  handicapped 
and  their  families;  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  legislation  be  supported  to 
improve  not  only  services  for  the  seriously 
luM-dhapped  but  aUo  to  provide  vocational 
training  In  order  to  develop  self-esteem  and 
indepon^ler.ce 
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Statement  ojj  the  Child  and  Family  Serv- 
ices Bills.  S.  626  and  H.R.  2966 

il'iesented  by  Mrs.  LllUe  E.  Henidon. 
President,   National    PTA) 

1  i,ni  Mrs  Lillie  E.  Herndon.  of  Columbia, 
:  ■.Hii'i  C.iiolina.  president  of  the  National 
•'lA 

Mutinial  I'TA  is  an  organization  of  7';. 
iiiil'ion  membei-s  from  every  state,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  tlie  European  Con- 
irre.ss  of  American  Parents.  Teachers,  and 
etudeiits. 

Ill  1949.  Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreet  made 
a  study  of  the  PTA  and  its  influence  on 
educaiion  and  social  growth  in  the  United 
States.  Tliey  titled  their  book;  "Where  Chil- 
dren Come  First."  The  Overstreets  wrote: 
"We  believe  that  what  the  National  Congress 
of  Paieiits  and  Teachers  has  been  doing  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  must  be  done  by  more 
gioups  if  our  culture  is  to  maintain  its  in- 
tegi-ity." 

The  words  of  the  Overstreets  still  describe 
the  purpose  of  PTA.  Children  and  their  wel- 
fare are  our  prime  concern.  Strengthening 
family  life,  in  our  belief.  Is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  promoting  and  protecting  tlie  wel- 
fare of  cliildren. 

Therefore,  the  National  PTA  has  adopted 
as  one  of  its  five  priority  Items  in  Its  1974- 
1975  Legislative  Program  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  strengthen  family  services  and 
to  provide  quality  services  to  young  children 
ill  families  that  have  insufficient  resources 
to  provide  for  their  children's  health,  nutri- 
tional and  educational  needs.  The  bills  now 
under  consideration — H.R.  2966  and  S.  626 — 
v.ould.  we  believe,  provide  the  resources  so 
desperately  needed  by  many  families. 

Federal  support  for  state  and  local  family 
service  programs — including  prenatal  care, 
lu-home  tutoring,  part-time  and  full-time 
day  care,  nutrition  and  health  services,  and 
alter  school  care — would  serve  as  a  source 
01  aid  to  families  with  Inadequate  abilities 
to  meet,  either  technically  or  financially, 
tiioir  aspirations  for  their  children. 

Tills  is  a  corollary  of  the  scientific  research 
of  the  past  decade  that  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  children's  early  years  in  terms 
of  both  mental  health  and  learning,  and  has 
underscored  an  increasing  national  concern 
for  the  effort  of  the  home  environment  on 
tile  learning  process. 

The  need  for  increased  child  and  family 
services  has  been  well  documented.  Let  us 
simply  point  out  that  according  to  the  U.S. 
Census,  the  number  of  children  In  ntirsery 
schools  has  doubled  In  the  last  10  years.  We 
a.-e  aware,  too.  that  In  1974.  there  were  only 
a  million  day  care  openings  for  six  million 
children.  In  a  time  of  economic  crvmch.  which 
unfortunately  we  must  believe  will  be  with 
lis  for  some  time,  we  can  expect  the  number 
of  working  mothers  to  increase  as  they  seek 
to  supplement  the  family  income  or  become 
tl.e  sole  support  of  their  families.  Nor  can 
we  expect  the  number  of  single  parent  fami- 
lies to  decrease;  rather,  their  numbers  will 
Increase.  During  periods  of  stress,  the  strains 
on  family  life  are  also  heightened.  Thus,  the 
need  for  the  supplemental  services  provided 
to  the  family  in  the  proposed  legislation  In 
the  a:eas  of  counseling,  health,  nutrition, 
etc.  are  greater  than  ever. 

Our  teotimony  today  shall  not  attempt  to 
present  a  title  by  title  analysis  of  the  bills. 
Haviii;;  slated  our  support  for  the  need  for 
ridditional  day  care  and  preschool  programs. 
.'.s  V.  ell  as  other  services  to  families,  we  offer 
the  following  additional  comments: 

1.  We  believe  that  the  family  is  stm  the 
most  nuidamental  influence  on  the  child  and 
providing  services  to  strengthen  family  life 
is.  therefore,  of  paramount  Importance. 

2  We  support  wholeheartedly  the  fact  that 
'■.I'.s  is  a  program  of  voluntary  participation. 
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PTA  shall  make  every  efifort  to  Inform  its 
members  and  the  public  In  general  that  there 
is  nothing  In  the  Child  and  Family  Services 
bills  that  would  mandate  participation  on 
the  part  of  any  parent  or  child.  No  parent 
noed  have  a  child  in  this  program  unless  the 
parent  so  desires. 

3.  We  support  also  the  fact  that  tlie  bills 
address  themselves  to  the  broader  concept  of 
child  development,  rather  than  simply  to 
day  care.  We  would  assume  that  under  thi."-" 
concept  of  total  child  development,  mentiil 
health  services  would  also  be  provided. 

4.  We  wovild  urge  that  the  program  be 
available  to  accommodate  people  who  have 
no  other  possibilities  for  such  services,  Wliile 
we  recognize  the  need  to  give  a-ssistance  to 
working  mothers  and  those  with  the  greatest 
economic  need,  there  are  often  human  needs 
that  transcend  economic  considerations.  Pro- 
vision for  participation  on  the  part  of  such 
families  should  also  be  provided. 

5.  PTA  believes  that  parent  involvement 
and  parent  education  are  absolutely  vital  in 
any  effort  or  program  to  strengthen  family 
life.  We  note,  with  approval,  the  attention 
given  to  this  concept  In  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  we  -would  oppose  any  amendment 
to  weaken  parent  participation  and  provi- 
sions for  parent  education. 

6.  In  addition  to  direct  health  benefits,  v.e 
believe  there  are  larger  Implications  for 
health  care  Implicit  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. For  example,  earlier  Identification  of 
handicapped  children  would  be  possible  and 
nutrition  benefits  for  mothers  and  their 
children  would  come  at  an  earlier  stage  in 
the  development  of  a  child. 

7.  We  approve  the  requirement  that  no 
child  can  be  the  subject  of  research  and 
experimentation  without  parental  approval. 
Here,  too,  the  voluntary  nature  of  partici- 
pation Is  clearly  stated.  We  would  oppose  any 
amendment  to  modify  this  provision. 

8.  We  endorse  the  provisions  that  stres.s 
the  family  as  a  unit — as  in  family  coun- 
seling for  parents  and  children.  In  a  highly 
mobile  and  rapidly  changing  society,  tlie 
need  for  family  counseling  can  be  expected  to 
Increase, 

9.  PTA  believes  that  prime  sponsors  must 
be  either  state  or  local  governmental  agencies 
where  there  Is  greater  public  control  and 
consequently  greater  accountability.  Nation- 
al PTA  policy  requires  that  public  funds  for 
the  education  of  children  and  youth,  and 
for  health  and  welfare  services  for  children 
and  youth,  mvist  be  channeled  through  pub- 
lic boards  or  departments,  or  at  the  very 
least,  through  non-profit  organizations. 

10.  To  guarantee  the  best  possible  delivery 
of  the  new  services  promised  in  the  bills  now 
under  consideration,  the  prime  sponsor 
should  not  be  limited  to  one  particular  gov- 
ernmental agency,  as  for  example,  the  public 
schools.  We  would  comment  further  that 
where  schools  are  able,  and  willing  to  take  on 
such  Incre-ised  responsibility,  they  could  very 
well  be  so  designated. 

11.  As  the  bills  appear  to  satisfy  PTA's 
objection  that  profit  making  organizations 
may  not  be  prime  sponsors,  PT.\  would  ac- 
cept the  utilization  by  prime  sponsors  of 
profit  making  organizations  to  operate  pro- 
grams, provided  that  the  co.~ts  of  standards 
for  service  are  fully  met  and  fully  enforced. 
No  program,  whether  operated  by  profit  or 
non-profit  groups,  should  be  exempt  from 
the  requirement  of  full  parent  Involvement 
and  participation,  including  parent  educa- 
tion. 

National  PTA  stands  ready  to  pro\ide 
for  the  Committees  additional  inform.atlon 
as  required.  We  compliment  the  sponsors  of 
the  bills  for  their  recognition  of  the  need  for 
such  legislation. 

We  thank  you  for  this  oppor:u:'.i*-y  to  be 
heard. 


Statemi:nt  on  Behalf  or  the  American  Per- 
sonnel AND  Gl'idance  Association  bt  Dk. 
Janet  C.  Heddesheimer.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor OF  Education.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  George  Washington  University, 
W'ashington,  D.C 

Mr.  MoNDALE  and  Mr.  Br.\demas  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee:  I  am  Dr.  Janet  Hed- 
desheimer.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
at  George  Washington  University  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Relations  Committee 
of  the  .-American  Personnel  and  Guidance  As- 
sociation. It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  testify 
before  tliis  joint  House  and  Senate  subcom- 
mit  tee  hearing  on  S.  626.  The  Child  and  Fam- 
ily Services  Act  of  1975. 

I  commend  both  of  you  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  you  have  done  in  the  preparation 
of  tills  bill.  The  services  for  which  It  can 
provide  meet  a  critical  need  in  this  country 
for  more  adequate  child  care  services  and 
direct  assistance  to  families. 

Today  I  will  discuss  what  I  view  as  the 
strengths  of  the  bill.  I  will  also  suggest  pos- 
sible additions  to  the  bill  which  I  believe 
would  make  the  bill  even  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  children  and  families  it  Ls 
designed  to  serve. 

Tlie  focus  of  this  bill  on  children  in  the 
first  si.x  years  hits  at  an  area  of  national 
need.  Recent  research  in  cognitive  and  social 
development  of  young  children  clearly  Iden- 
tifies the  importance  of  the  early  years  in 
the  individual's  life.  The  foundation  for  sucii 
critical  areas  as  learning,  social  skills,  feel- 
ings of  self-worth,  and  physical  well  beiiiK 
are  laid  in  the  first  five  to  six  years  of  a 
child's  life.  Yet  many  children  wliose  mothers 
work  or  attend  school  or  who  are  from  one 
parent  homes,  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
these  early  years  in  the  care  of  people  who 
do  little  to  facilitate  their  development.  Most 
parents  would  like  to  do  all  that  they  can  to 
in.sure  that  their  children  will  reach  their 
potential  later  In  life.  But  for  many,  eco- 
nomic requirements  prevent  them  from  de- 
voting full  time  to  child  care. 

In  assisting  children  to  reach  their  poten- 
tial, prevention  Is  a  key  concept.  Wlien  I 
worked  as  an  elementary  school  counselor  I 
often  saw  children  with  physical  handicaps, 
learning  disabilities,  or  emotional  problem.-^ 
which  could  have  been  prevented  had  the 
difficulties  been  identified  and  dealt  w  ith 
when  the  children  were  younger.  Cer'iainly 
by  the  time  children  reach  Junior  high  and 
higli  school  many  of  the  problems  which  in- 
terfere with  learning  are  so  severe  that  they 
are  dilTicuU  if  not  impossible  to  ameliorat* 
The  many  components  in  the  S.  626  which 
deal  with  prevention  are  essential.  Early 
identification  and  remediation  is  at  the  heart 
of  Insuring  a  child's  tuccessful  and  happy 
school  experience. 

A  third  area  of  strength  In  the  bill  is  the 
emphasis  placed  on  all  phases  of  a  child's 
development.  Attention  must  be  given  to  the 
intellectual,  emotional,  social  and  phy.^ical 
development  of  an  individual  when  prepar- 
ing effective  child  care  programs.  All  four 
aspects  of  an  individual  work  together 
throughout  life.  Attending  to  only  one  or 
two  without  av.areness  of  the  others  is  im- 
possible if  we  want  to  provide  a  truly  e.Tec- 
tlve  child  care  program.  For  example,  we 
know  that  a  measure  of  self-concept  cou- 
pled with  a  score  on  a  reading  readiness  test 
is  a  better  predictor  of  readiness  to  read  than 
the  test  score  alone.  This  suggests  that  we 
must  be  aware  of  a  child's  emotional  state, 
how  he  feels  about  himself  and  his  degree 
of  confidence  that  he  can  read  and  his  in- 
tellectual state,  whether  he  is  ready  to  and 
is  capable  of  reading. 

A  fourth  area  of  strength  in  S.  626  is  the 
emphasis  on  parent  Involvement  at  all  levels 
of  the  child  and  family  services  authorized 
by   the   legislation.  Inclusion  of  parents  In 
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policy  making  as  well  as  implementation 
recoguues  tlia-»  in  order  for  the  services  to 
be  a  success,  parents  must  be  at  the  heart 
of  all  phases  of  the  programs.  Unless  parents 
believe  that  they  have  a  voice  in  the  develop- 
ment of  and  riuining  rf  the  prograni  ihey 
will  remain  outside  of  the  prognm.  The  ex- 
perience with  such  programs  as  Head  Start 
and  Follow  Through  demonstrate  that  If  the 
programs  are  to  be  succeisful.  parents  in  the 
home  must  reinforce  and  build  on  what  is 
happenint;  in  the  child  care  center.  In  addi- 
tion, parental  involvement  insures  a  politi- 
cal base  of  support  for  the  programs.  Hope- 
fully, the  day  wiil  come  when  states  and  local 
communities  will  view  child  and  family  serv- 
ices as  a  needed  Institution  in  the  commu- 
nity just  as  schools  and  ho^piials  are  now. 
Relatedly.  the  direct  services  offered  to 
parents  through  parent,  education  and  home 
visits  meet  a  critical  need.  For  many  children 
the  problems  they  evidence  m  school  are  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  problems  the  fcimily  as 
a  whole  are  experiencing.  If  parents  can  be 
better  informed  and  assisted  In  solving  the 
dilemmas  they  face,  their  children  are  going 
to  be  affected  as  a  result  In  addition.  a.ssist- 
ance  to  parents  will  Impact  all  children  in 
the  family,  not  only  those  participating  in 
the  child  and  family  services  programs. 

Finally,  the  provisions  for  training  of  para- 
professionals  and  In-service  training  for  pro- 
fessionals is  essential.  The  comprehensive 
services  suggested  in  this  bill  are  in  many 
respects  unique  Few  teachers,  social  workers, 
counselors  and  others  who  work  with  young 
children  are  prepared  to  offer  the  range  of 
services  provided  for  in  S  626.  In  addition, 
providing  for  the  training  of  paraprofes- 
sionals  with  a  career  ladder  built  in,  recog- 
nizes thac  the  need  for  care  tor  voung  chil- 
dren and  assistance  to  their  families  Is  >;oing 
to  increase  dramatically  as  more  mothers 
continue  to  work  outside  of  the  home  and 
83  more  single  parent  families  emerge. 
Trained  professionals  and  paraprofessionals 
who  can  work  with  children  in  child  care 
facilities  will  be  in  demand  Certainly  the 
success  of  the  Office  of  Child  Developments 
program  In  training  Child  Development  As- 
sociates supports  this  need. 

Even  though  S  626  is  a  far-reaching  bill 
with  many  strengths.  I  have  Identified  sev- 
eral components  in  the  bill  whlcli  I  believe 
can  be  made  even  more  effective. 

One  essential  area  of  the  child  and  family 
services  must  be  that  of  direct  services  to 
parents.  The  bill  mentions  the  need  for  par- 
ent education  and  parent  involvement.  But 
this  need  is  much  broader  than  Just  educa- 
tion. In  working  in  programs  for  pre-school 
children,  counselors  have  found  that  par- 
ents need  assistance  through  both  coit- 
sulting  and  counseling;  Consulting  encom- 
passes parent  education.  Through  consulta- 
tion with  counselors  parents  are  able  to  have 
the  numerous  questions  they  ask  about  their 
child's  development,  their  child's  problems 
in  the  home,  and  their  ability  to  relate  to 
their  child  answered  In  addition,  parents 
themselves  need  support  through  counseling 
services  Often  the  parents  own  concerns 
have  a  great  impact  on  how  they  deal  with 
their  children. 

This  assistance  for  parents  can  be  offered 
individually  and  m  groups  For  example,  in  a 
program  in  Schaumburg.  Illinois  for  three, 
lour,  five  and  six  year  old  children  with  de- 
velopmental delays,  entitled  the  Schaumburg 
Early  Education  Center,  the  counselor  who 
works  in  the  center.  Mr.  Ronald  J  .Schmer- 
ber.  offers  a  Dads  Study  Group  wliere  fathers 
read  literature  and  view  films  on  children's 
development  and  how  to  relate  more  ef- 
fectively to  children  and  discuss  the  infor« 
niation  they  have  fotind  In  addition,  there 
are  parent  counseling  groups  where  parents 
come  together  to  share  their  concerns  and 
where  they  receive  assistance  and  si^pport 
from  other  parci.ts  a^  well  as  the  counselor. 


The  counseling  and  consulting  services  for 
parents  aid  parents  in  using  the  time  the\ 
have  with  their  children  more  effectlvelv. 
Teaciiers  generally  are  not  trained  nor  do 
they  have  the  time  to  offer  this  essential 
component  m  the  child  care  centers.  I 
would  recommend  tliat  counseling  and  con- 
sulting services  for  parents  by  a  certificated 
counselor  be  made  available  through  the 
le,^islation. 

Counselors  can  also  play  a  valuable  role 
in  tlie  in-serMce  prcyrams  offered  for  teach- 
ers and  the  traiiung  of  paraprofessionals.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  those  v.ho  work  with 
>oung  children  must  attend  to  their  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  so.-ial  and  physical  de- 
velopment m  fostering  their  growth.  Coun- 
selors have  been  effective  in  aiding  teaciiers 
and  paraprofessionals  with  such  areas  as 
ide!itifying  and  dealing  with  the  emotional 
concerns  of  children,  creating  a  healthy  psy- 
chological environment  in  the  center,  fos- 
tering a  positive  view  of  self  in  the  child 
and  aiding  children  witii  their  social  devtl- 
cpment. 

In  additic'i.  coui-..st!ors  can  be  invaluable 
t  )  staiT  members  in  aiding  them  to  work  with 
parents.  Tra'ni.':!;  staff  members  to  effective- 
ly use  parental  help  and  to  discuss  with 
parents  the  strengtlis  as  well  as  problems 
tiieir  chilcren  have,  are  essential  skills  for 
full  time  statT  to  ma.stor.  Counselors  should 
be  available  to  plan,  coordinate  and  Imple- 
ment in-service  programs  for  staff  and  tr.iii.- 
irg  programs  for  paraprofessionals. 

In  addition  to  working  with  parents  and 
staff,  availability  of  coun.-,ellng  and  guidance 
services  for  the  children  themselves  can- 
not be  overlooked.  Developmental  guidance 
programs  for  yovmg  children  which  are  de- 
signed to  accomplish  such  goals  as  to  de\  clon 
a  positive  attitude  toward  self,  to  understand 
and  accept  themselves  as  members  of  their 
family  and  community,  and  to  learn  to  play 
and  work  with  others,  are  all  important  com- 
ponents in  a  prot;ram  of  care  for  young  chil- 
dren. 

Tesiimont  Given  bv  Hon.  P.m;,icu  Schroedfr 
Mr.  Chairman,  MembCT.-.  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  you  ha\e  gi\c-n  me  to  speak  in 
favor  of  H  R.  2969.  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act  of  1975  aiul  its  compreliensive 
approach  to  the  needs  of  cliiUlren  of  all  ages. 
I  particularly  applaud  its  versatility,  utiliz- 
ing both  homes  and  centers  for  day  care. 
while  providing  education,  healtli.  nutrition, 
and  social  ser\ice5;  t:.e  iiu  lu.^on  of  beforc- 
and  after-school  and  summer  programs  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  families;  the  pa- 
rental involvement  at  ail  stages  of  the  pro- 
f:ram:  it.s  aim  to  serve  cluldrcn  in  all  ?ocio- 
pconomic  groups:  it-,  special  activities  to 
ameliorate  children's  handicaps  and  disabil- 
ities, to  serve  mit;rant  and  Indian  children, 
to  under.stand  needs  of  mmorify  :\iid  ethnic 
groups,  to  benefit  the  working  poor  by  re- 
serving not  lC33  thnn  C5  percent  of  funds 
for  services  to  the  ecnomically  disadvan- 
taged, and  foctising  on  the  needs  of  children 
of  working  mother  and  single  parents 

As  a  Federal  government  we  liave  neglected 
children  and  yotuh  Children  are  the  largest 
(,roup  among  the  .\incrican  poor,  represent- 
ing 47  of  the  24  5  million  poor  people  in 
1972  A  disproportionately  large  number  of 
deprived  children  are  frcin  minority  groups 
wlio  bear  the  effects  of  eionomic  and  social 
discrimination.  The  recent  double-digit  In- 
flation and  the  simultaneous  rl.se  of  unem- 
ployment to  over  8  will  escalate  the  number 
of  poor  and  uiflict  hardship  on  many  chil- 
dren, including  children  from  former  middle 
class  families  a;ui  especially  children  of  mi- 
nority families.  Welfare  roils  lire  rising  no- 
ticeably. 

Tlie  condition  of  our  health  care  .system 
\i  deplorable,  allowing  some  40.000  Infants 
in  deprived  families  to  die  each  year  v.ho 
cculd  readily  be  ?aved  by  maternal  and  in- 


fant health  care.  National  educational 
achievement  has  ri.sen  markedly  and  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  effective  social  and 
economic  participation  in  today's  world.  Nev- 
ertheless, about  one-fifth  of  all  youth  are 
high  scliool  dropouts  and  many  who  gradu- 
ate are  functionally  illiterate  by  objective 
military  entrance  tests. 

We  have  a  national  paradox  of  lofty  icleal'^ 
and  low-level  performance  when  it  comes  to 
children.  This  problem  begins  In  our  home.s. 
but  much  of  it  carries  over  to  our  public- 
policies  in  local  school  districts  and  counties. 
States  and  Federal  agencies.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  children  are  virtually  con- 
demned to  failure  on  the  day  they  were  born 
because  of  the  social  and  economic  disad- 
vantages of  tiieir  parents  and  inadequate 
communities. 

Let's  look  at  the  extent  to  which  children 
and  youtli  are  short-changed  in  the  Federal 
budgetary  and  legislative  processes.  From 
1960  to  1909.  during  the  New  Frontier-Great 
Society  years.  Federal  expenditures  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  Increased  from  $3.6  billion 
to  $14.1  billion,  while  Federal  benefits  and 
services  to  the  aged  increased  from  $13.3  bil- 
lion to  $34  2  billion,  averaging  $180  per  head 
for  services  to  children  and  $1,800  for  each 
elderly  person,  the  aged  being  one-fourth  as 
large  a  group  as  children  and  youth. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  declare  un- 
equivocably  that  the  welfare  of  children  and 
youth  is  of  top  priority  In  this  country.  In 
terms  of  revenue  sharing  and  other  alloca- 
tions of  funds,  children  and  youth  programs 
must  be  considered  of  highest  priority  and 
designated  as  such  in  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  funds.  It  is  time  that 
'.e  provide  for  cliild  advocacy  at  every  level 
of  government.  The  Congress  should  provide 
for  an  agency  in  the  federal  government 
which  would  be  responsible  for  the  surveil- 
lance and  advocacy  of  children's  rights  and 
for  the  social  .services  designed  to  imple- 
ment those  rights. 

There  are  those  who  question  whether  we 
can  afford  to  give  to  children  and  youth  the 
services  they  need  and  deserve.  The  present 
climate  in  Washington  and  the  nation  show 
a  reluctance  to  accept  new  programs,  to  un- 
dertake actions  to  redress  the  neglect  of  the 
past.  But  I  ask  if  we  can  afford  not  to  reorder 
our  priorities  in  tern^s  of  children  and  youth 
We  are  all  concerned,  for  example,  with 
rising  crime  rates— for  which  youths  are  very 
largely  re=ponsibIe.  However,  few  of  us  are 
cognizant  of  the  basic  causes  of  crime.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Colorado  State  Division 
of  Youth  Services  analyzed  444  entrants  com- 
mitted to  the  State's  Lookout  Mountain 
.School  for  Boys  and  the  Mount  View  Girls 
School  from  July  1,  1972  to  May  1.  1973.  Over 
90  percent  of  these  "certified"  delinquents 
had  learnu.c;  disabilities — such  as  inability 
to  read,  ina'oilitv  to  think  abstractly,  and  .so 
forth  Tiie  average  number  of  learning  drs- 
abilities   was  2  4   per  yotith. 

No  wonder  they  failed  in  normal  school 
pursuits  and  went  into  crime  in  the  street.^ 
We  must  ok  ourselves  this:  What  did  our 
.societv  do  to  identify  their  basic  problems 
and  correct  them  before  these  youths  became 
antisocial.  Did  we  give  them  a  fair  start  in 
life?  When  a  child  is  allowed  to  be  bovn 
handicapped  or  to  become  so,  it  costs  the 
public  dearly.  Education  for  a  handicapped 
child  is  two  or  three  times  as  expensive  as 
for  a  normal  cliild — and  the  results  are 
smaller.  A  crime  career  costs  society  $500,000. 
An  exceptional  feature  of  this  bill  is  its 
Involvement  of  parents  in  planning  and  policy 
making  as  well  as  the  training  and  employ- 
ment of  paraprofe.sslonals  from  the  com- 
munity itself.  This  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
the  family  and  community  in  child  care  pro- 
grams fosters  a  healthy  interdependence  in 
our  societv.  rather  than  a  situation  of  inde- 
pendence in  which  families  often  find  them- 
selves Isolated,  fractured  and  hopeless — out- 
side a  community  of  concern. 
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I  favor  the  bill's  endorsement  of  a  variety 
of  models  for  effective  child  care,  streamlined 
to  the  needs  of  Individual  families. 

Licensed  family  day  care  homes.  Over  70 
n:rcent  of  all  preschool  children  of  working 
mothers  in  the  United  States  are  cared  for 
in  home-care  situations.  While  many  parents 
'..an*  to  in-.prove  on  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
'.  iJed,  they  do  not  necessarily  want  care 
provided  on  a  group  basis  in  a  center  or 
ontiide  their  community.  In  the  family  day 
cire  home  the  mother  supplements  lier  in- 
come by  caring  for  one  or  more  children; 
the  atmosphere  in  informal  and  homelike. 
raniily  day  care  is  suitable  for  children  who 
ii.ive  a  .-strong  need  for  Individualized  adult 
ra'eiitlon  or  who  have  phy!-:lcal  or  emotional 
I'.rtndlcaps  which  might  hinder  them  from 
tskinr;  part  in  group  activities.  Experimenta- 
tion with  this  model  has  had  interesting 
results.  The  Illinois  Bell  System,  concerned 
about  child  care  for  employees,  recruited 
mothers  willing  to  care  for  other  children  In 
their  homes,  provided  orientation  and  traln- 
inc  at  the  Erikson  Institute  in  Chicago,  and 
placed  children  of  its  employees  in  these 
homes.  Possibilities  along  this  line  would 
involve  community  colleges  and  universities 
1:1  training  mothei's  in  child  development  to 
provide  a  more  creative  child  care.  Including 
supervision  and  evening  accredited  courses 
i:i  early  childhood  education,  as  has  been 
done  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  Gaines- 
ville, 

There  has  been  suggestion  of  an  expanded 
'block  mother"  concept,  which  would  train 
and  permit  indigenous  women  to  function 
more  effectively  in  their  own  communities. 
They  could  provide  "hack-up"  services  to 
help  out  In  emergencies,  with  sick  school 
children,  and  for  coordinating  telephone 
Hiessages. 

Some  Industry  and  labor  representatives 
have  made  a  start  toward  providing  child 
care  services,  but  the  active  participation  of 
many  more  Is  required  to  meet  present  and 
future  needs  Traditionally,  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals and  textiles  and  clothing  manufactur- 
ers have  provided  child  care  for  their  em- 
ployees to  increase  the  labor  pool  and  sta- 
bili'/e  the  work  force.  Certain  trends  seem  to 
indicate  greater  possible  involvement  of  in- 
dustries in  day  care.  Industry  as  a  whole  Is 
brjadenlng  Its  views  beyond  a  strictly  eco- 
liomic  focus,  and  Increasingly,  services  are 
being  brought  to  the  work  place — hot  meals 
nnd  health  care.  Individual  industries  are 
offering  "fatter"  fringe  benefit  packages  in 
order  to  attract  employees — health  care  in- 
surance, stock  options,  parking  spaces.  Child 
care  shouldn't  be  sold  to  industry  on  a  solely 
economic  basis,  but  as  a  preventive,  rather 
than  a  therapeutic  program,  that  recognizes 
the  contribution  of  good  child  care  to  a 
healthy  social/economic  climate.  Industries 
us'uilly  respond  to  a  need  of  employees  in- 
ttead  of  creating  a  service  on  their  own 
initiative — so  that  it  Is  necessary  that  par- 
ents be  aware  of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
industry  can  contribute  to  p  more  adeqttate 
child  care  system. 

a.  Center    in    or    nenr    company    facilities. 

The  advantages  of  this  model  arc  the  elim- 
ination of  extra  transportation  costs,  espe- 
cially in  these  days  of  energy  conservation, 
the  proximity  of  children  and  parent,  as 
',\ell  as  company  services,  such  as  Janitorial. 
.'ecurity.  legal,  health,  hot  meals,  which  could 
Pftpily  be  extended  to  the  center.  In  Europe 
',:rban-industry  centers  have  had  to  open 
t'^^ir  enrollment  to  children  of  the  commu- 
iiilv  around  the  plant  to  stay  at  capacity 
enrollment — which  would  provide  a  bridge 
'>"twecn.  industry  and  community. 

b    Community-based  child-care  centers. 

Community-based  child-care  centers  offer 
■1  Uf^w  model  of  Industrial -supported  day-care 
c'.eUvery.  This  care  in  the  home  community 
l-ks  the  In-plant  facilities  which  help  sub- 
ridi^e  the  program,  but  might  have  greater 


parental  Involvement  and  become  part  of 
broader  community  services,  such  as  health 
care,  legal  aid,  etc.  This  coordination  of 
services  providing  after-school  supervision  to 
older  children,  care  for  pre-schoolers,  as  well 
as  health,  recreation  and  other  services  is 
seen  as  an  effective  delivery  model. 

c.  Industry  support  of  existing  day-caio 
facilities. 

Other  companies  act  as  referral  agents, 
keeping  a  registry  of  available  day-care  serv- 
ices. There  are  those  who  have  granted 
vouchers  to  employees  to  purchase  day  care 
or  contracted  with  existing  centers  for  a 
specified  number  of  care  spaces.  In  several 
cities  industry  has  contributed  seed  money 
grants  or  loans  to  potential  day-care  opera- 
tors. In  other  instances  a  coalition  of  indus- 
tries have  started  a  center. 

Effective  day  care  must  be  an  extension 
downward  of  the  educational  process.  Be- 
sides health  and  nutrition.  Intellectual  stim- 
ulation is  vital  to  a  growing  child.  Currently 
there  is  more  of  an  awareness  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  child's  first  five  years  of  develop- 
ment. Recent  experiments  on  Infant  be- 
havior by  Jerome  Brxiner  and  colleagues  at 
Harvard  have  shown  that  very  young  chil- 
dren are  able  to  organize  and  react  to  their 
environments  precisely  and  predictably  and 
with  far  greater  control  than  was  previously 
acknowledged.  The  research  argues  more  for 
enriching  the  Infant's  experience  at  his  own 
developmental  level  rather  than  bringing 
a  higher  level  down  to  him.  General  agree- 
ments exists  that  early  Intervention  im- 
proves the  social  and  educational  abilities 
of  children,  and  recommendations  for  lower- 
ing the  age  of  active  schooling  to  at  least 
three  are  frequent. 

Prior  to  1968  there  was  no  Federal  stand- 
ards for  child  care  services  provided  under 
Federal  legislation,  but  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Day  Care  Requirements  promulgated 
in  1968  were  to  be  elective  for  all  programs 
administered  by  the  agencies.  I  must  say 
that  I  was  dismayed  by  the  fact  that  these 
regulations  were  weakened  in  the  93rd  Con- 
gress, when  the  House  conferees  accepted 
the  Senate  day  care  provision  in  the  Social 
Services  Amendments — which  recommended 
the  removal  of  the  educational  component 
from  day  care,  burning  It  Into  custodial  care, 
and  Increased  child  staff  ratios  for  school 
age  children.  Although  I  am  sure  they  did 
not  intend  It,  the  Initial  effect  of  the  con- 
ferees was  to  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  think  some  poor  children  In 
day  care  need  anything  more  than  what 
we  give  dogs — kennel  care.  As  we.  who  have 
studied  children  and  their  care  know,  chil- 
dren are  unlike  dogs.  It  is  not  enough  to 
store  them  safely  In  a  warehouse,  with  keep- 
ers. Children  need  educational  services  or 
they  tune  out — they  become  irreparably 
damaged — they  end  up.  In  the  main,  pre- 
cisely incapable  of  function,  so  that  when 
they  are  adults  they  must  be  on  welfare,  un- 
employment or  Institutionalized. 

It  is  essential  that  the  House  change  these 
provisions  concerning  day  care  requirements 
incorporated  into  the  Social  Services  Amend- 
ments. H.R.  17045  as  passed  by  the  Hotise 
showed  our  commitment  to  quality  care  for 
our  children.  State  compliance  with  the  In- 
teragency requirements  of  1968  has  been 
Intermittent;  It  Is  unacceptable  that  the 
Federal  standards  would  be  lowered.  Quality 
child  care  Is  expensive,  but  I  believe  that  the 
American  children,  our  greatest  natural  re- 
source, deserve  this  financial  expenditure. 


Comments  by  Dr.  Michael  S.  March 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  Federal 
programs  and  priorities  as  they  affect  chil- 
dren and  yovUh.  This  Is  a  vital  topic  which 
deals  with  the  central  issue  of  creating  a  Just 
society.  My  comments,  of  course,  are  my  per- 
sonal views  as  a  professional  analyst  of  na- 
tional priorities. 

I  should  like  to  cover  briefly  three  points: 


First,  the  gap  between  our  professed  na- 
tional attitudes  toward  children  and  our  na- 
tional performance  in  assuring  them  full 
opportunities  for  their  development.  Second, 
a  review  of  Federal  legislative  and  budgetary 
developments  as  they  affect  our  young  peo- 
ple. Third,  some  comments  on  how  those  w  l-.o 
are  advocates  of  children  and  youth  might 
secure  adequate  Federal  priorities  for  them. 

These  three  points  have  a  lot  of  bcarinp 
on  one  of  the  mosi  important  items  on  cur 
national  agenda  of  unfinished  business:  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  Nation's 
children  so  each  of  them  has  a  full  oppor- 
lunity  to  attain  hLs  or  her  full  potential. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  gap  belueeu 
rhetoric  and  performance. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  pronouncements 
rej'arding  children  and  youth  from  many 
forums  since  1909,  There  have  been  seven 
decennial  White  House  Coherences  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.  We  have  had  the  Federal 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Childrc--i 
and  Youth,  and  the  National  Council  ol 
Stale  Committees  for  Children  and  Youth, 
and  many  other  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions to  promote  the  welfare  of  children. 

In  these  organizations  we  have  clearly  seen 
that  the  cjuahty  of  the  United  States  as  a  so- 
rieiy  Is  being  shaped  for  the  decades  ahead 
by  how  we  rear  and  educate  our  children  and 
youth.  The  attitudes  and  the  capabilities  of 
our  80  million  younc;  people  are  the  most 
important  guaranty  we  have  that  our  society 
and  our  constitutional  form  of  governn-.ent 
will  last  through  the  decades  ahead. 

The  people  who  attended  the  successive 
White  Hous..'  Conferences  were  iTitelli^ent  p.nd 
very  dedicated.  They  made  many  perceptive 
statements  and  they  were  influential  in 
colori:ig  the  pronouncements  of  national 
leaders.  The  1930  Conference,  for  instance, 
boldly  proclaimed  "the  children's  charter", 
which  was  an  admirable  statement. 

All  the  Presidents  since  Theodore  Poose- 
velt  have  responded  by  making  strong  verbal 
commitments  on  behalf  of  children  in  the:r 
messages  and  pre.ss  releases.  President  Nixon, 
in  1969.  called,  for  example,  for  a  "nation:iI 
commitment  to  providing  for  all  American 
children  an  opportunity  for  healthful,  stimu- 
lating development  during  the  first  five  years 
of  life,  .  .".  But  then  in  1971  he  vetoed  the 
Child  Development  bill  for  day  care  of  pre- 
school children. 

Broadly  speakintr.  tlie  implcmen'ation  of 
the  lofty  promises  made  in  the  last  60  years 
regarding  programs  for  children  has  been 
poor.  President  Johnson's  "Great  Society" 
efforts  made  a  good  start  In  the  anti-poverty 
and  education  areas,  but  social  progress  was 
side-tracked  in  favor  of  prosecuting  the 
costly  and  divisive  Vietnam  War.  By  any 
reasonable  standard  of  feasible  humanitarian 
performance  for  this  affluent  country,  the 
United  States  has  failed  its  children  and 
youth.  The  parents  in  tlie  past  have  failed 
them  in  distressingly  large  numbers — and 
deterioration  ol  the  family  structure  augurs 
ill  fur  the  future.  Many  school  districts  and 
ccmmunlties  have  failed  their  cliildren.  I 
doubt  that  any  State  can  say  it  has  succeeded 
in  doing  a  proper  job.  Certainly  the  Federal 
Government  has  failed  to  do  its  fair  share. 
The  failures  have  been  the  result  of  inade- 
quate commitment  to  goals,  poor  organiza- 
tion, and  allocation  of  instifficlent  money. 

The  record  has  bright  spots,  to  be  sure. 
Let  me  cite  two. 

We  have  conquered  moit  communicable 
di.senses  and  have  sharply  reduced  infant  and 
child  mort;ility.  We  are  also  the  most  edu- 
cated, if  not  the  best  educated,  country  In 
the  world. 

Yet  one  of  the  principal  findings  of  the 
1970-71  White  House  Conference  was  the 
shocking  conclusion  that  the  Nation  is  still 
neglecting  its  children.  Considerable  data  on 
the  failure  were  assembled  in  a  series  of  8 
background  studies  which  were  prepared 
under  my  direction  for  the  Conference.  Be- 
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cause  of  the  interest  shown  by  Senator  Ribi- 
coff,  these  were  subsequently  published  in 
September  1971  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Govtrnme.'U  Operat:o:is  under  the  title  of 
■Ga.eriiment  Research  on  the  Problems  of 
C'  :U  ren  and  Youth." 

I-  .'.isicier  also  and  explain  the  following 
P':eno.nena  with  respect  to  our  nation's  chil- 
dren and  youth: 

Poverty  has  been  reduced,  but  stiU  about 
'  i  Milhon  chlldrfu  and  youth  under  a^e  21 
were  living  in  poverty  In  1972  m  families  or 
a.s  Individuals  There  were  7.8  million  chil- 
dren o\\  tiie  welfare  rolls  in  late  calendar 
13"'i— five  times  the  number  in  1950.  Despite 
the  rapid  e.xpansion  of  federal  food  programs 
in  tlie  l.i.st  7  years,  many  of  these  children 
receive  inadequate  nutrition  for  proper  hu- 
man develapnieriT.  and  some  cf  :heia  still 
live  in  actual  hunger. 

Children  are  the  largest  group  among  the 
American  poor.  They  were  47  peicfnt  of  the 
24.5  million  poor  in  1972.  A  disproportion- 
ately large  number  of  deprived  children  are 
from  minority  groups  who  bear  the  effects 
of  economic  and  social  discrimination  The 
recent  double-digit  inflation  and  the  simul- 
taneous rise  of  unemployment  to  6  percent 
win  escalate  the  number  of  poor  and  inflict 
hardship  on  many  children.  Including  chil- 
dren from  former  middle  class  families  and 
especially  the  children  of  minority  families. 
Welfare  rolls  will  rise 

The  condition  of  our  health  care  .system  is 
deplorable.  Some  40.000  infants  in  deprived 
families  die  each  year  who  could  readily  be 
saved  by  maternal  and  infant  health  care  of 
the  quality  available  today  to  most  families. 
Most  States  today  tolerate  huge  Inequalities 
in  infant  deatn  rates  in  their  boundaries. 

National  edvication  achievement  has  risen 
markedly  and  this  Is  essential,  because 
schooling  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  effec- 
tive social  and  economic  participation  in 
today's  world.  Nevertheless,  about  one-fifth 
of  all  youth  still  drop  out  before  finishing 
high  school.  And  many  who  graduate  are 
functionally  Illiterate  by  objective  mllltarv 
entrance  tests.  As  a  result,  based  on  data 
Office  of  Education  technicians  gave  me  in 
1971.  an  estimated  one-fourth  of  our  young 
adults — approaching  one  million  each  year — 
leave  the  educational  system  unequipped 
with  a  10th  grade  education,  the  level  which 
experts  adjudge  is  necessary  to  function  ef- 
fectively In  our  complex  society. 

Taken  altogether,  the  mental  and  health 
deficits  accrued  by  many  of  our  children  and 
youth  are  so  substantial  that  a  few  years  ago 
It  was  estimated  that  one-third  of  all  young 
males  could  not  meet  regular  military  en- 
trance standards.  Military  entrance  stand- 
ards have  been  relaxed  to  meet  quotas  of  the 
new  volunteer  Army. 

We  have  a  zaatlonal  paradox  of  lofty  ideals 
and  low-level  performance  when  it  comes  to 
children.  This  problem  begins  in  our  homes, 
but  much  of  it  carries  over  to  our  public 
policies  In  local  school  districts  and  counties. 
States,  and  Federal  agencies. 

The  United  States  was  founded  on  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual.  We  subscribe  to 
the  philosophy  that  our  country  should  as- 
sure adequate  opportunity  for  the  fullest 
development  of  the  potentialities  of  each  and 
every  child. 

Notwithstanding  our  ideals,  our  actual  pri- 
orities, private  and  public,  refute  our  philos- 
ophy of  equality  and  full  opportunity  for 
children  and  youth.  Our  social,  economic, 
and  political  institutions  fail  to  deliver  the 
opportunities  our  children  need  and  which 
our  national  leaders  promise  for  them.  Our 
failure  as  a  nation  in  this  respect  is  hurtful 
to  our  national  strength  and  substracts  from 
t!io  common  welfare  Proper  development  of 
cur  childien  and  vouth  is  probably  the  only 
feasible  way  to  prevent  a  substantial  degree 
of  poverty,  delinquency,  violence,  and  social 
and  political  breakdown.  It  Is  hard  to  Msual- 
i-tf  a  category  of  public  programs  wiiich  Is 


more  Important  to  the  prevention  of  social 
and  economic  Ills  in  our  society. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  children  arc 
virtually  condemned  to  failure  on  the  day 
they  are  born  because  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic disadvantages  of  their  parents  and 
inadequate  communities. 

We  are  ail  concerned,  for  example,  with 
rising  crime  rate.i — for  winch  youths  are  very 
largely  responsible  However,  few  of  us  are 
cot'uizant  of  the  basic  causes  of  crime.  A  re- 
cent study  of  the  Colorado  Stale  Division  of 
Youth  Services  analyzed  444  entrants  com- 
mitted to  the  States  Lookout  Mountain 
School  for  Boys  and  the  Mount  Vlev,-  Girls 
School  from  July  1.  1972  to  May  1.  1973.  Over 
TO  percent  of  the,se  -cei lined"  delinquents 
had  learning  disabilities— -uch  a:^  mabilitv  to 
read,  inabiliry  to  think  abstractly,  and  so 
forth.  The  average  number  of  learning  dis- 
abilities was  2.4  per  youth  No  wonder  they 
failed  in  normal  school  pursuits  and  went 
into  crime  in  the  streets.  The  question  left 
is:  What  did  our  society  do  to  identify  their 
oasic  problems  and  correct  them  before  these 
youths  became  antisocial?  Did  we  give  them 
a  fair  start  in  life? 

When  children  are  allowed  to  be  born 
handicapped  or  to  become  so.  it  costs  the 
public  dearly.  Education  for  a  handicapped 
child  is  two  or  three  times  as  expensive  as 
for  a  normal  child— and  the  results  are  small- 
er. A  crime  career  costs  the  society  $500,000. 
It  seems  clear  that  when  the  futures  of 
children  are  blighted,  the  nations  securi'v 
and  welfare  are  impaired  and  its  future  Is 
short-sighted.  Our  national  priorities  need  to 
be  reordered  to  give  children  a  better  chance 
in  life  Somehow  we  must  find  a  v.ay  to  close 
the  gap  between  the  big  promises  and  the 
meager  performance.  This  is  a  problem  which 
the  Federal  Government  faces,  but  also  otie 
which  afflicts  Stat.?s,  cities  and  counties — 
and  individual  families,  too. 

We  come  now  to  the  .-econd  point  on  niv 
agenda,  the  question  of  what  recent  Federal 
policies  and  budgetary  action  mav  mean  for 
children  and  youth— and  for  the  States  aiid 
local  governments,  as  well  as  for  the  Federal 
agencies  in  this  field.  Two  sets  of  somewhat 
related  policies  developed  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration have  very  important  implica- 
tions for  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  cotmtry  s  children. 

One  is  the  policy  of  severe  Federal  budg- 
etary stringency  which  was  initiated  late  in 
calendar  1972  and  made  fully  evident  in 
President  Nixon's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 

1974.  Numerous  impoundm.ents  were  at- 
tempted to  kill  o.T  whole  programs  and  even 
agencies,  such  as  OEO.  These  actions  de- 
prived our  children  and  youth. 

The  Federal  budget  is  in  trouble.  In  fiscal 
1971  and  1972  the  deficits  each  vear  exceeded 
$23  billion.  For  the  fiscal  year  1973  and  1974 
the  deficits   totalled   nearly   $18   billion.  For 

1975.  the  problem  is  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  $9  billion  deficit  bequeathed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Past  deficits  have  been  the  root  cause  of 
our  present  runaway  inflation — the  worst  in- 
flation since  World  War  II  Inflation  Is  rec- 
ognized as  being  hurtful  to  families  and  de- 
atructive  of  economic  strength. 

President  Ford  is  currently  driving  his 
Cabinet  to  cut  $5  billion  out  of  the  1975 
budget  and  hold  it  to  $300  billion.  These  ac- 
tions will  hit  controllable  programs  very 
hard — and  many  programs  for  children  and 
youth  are  in  the  controllable  category.  The 
Congress  is  never  enthusiastic  about  tax  In- 
creases—and especiallv  so  when  unemploy- 
ment Is  high  and  risins:  Reallocation  of  re- 
.lources  within  the  Federal  Budget  i::;  also 
very  difficult  to  achieve 

The  restrictions  on  the  Federal  budget 
mean  that  States.  local  governments,  and 
families  will  have  to  shoulder  directly  a 
greater  burden  for  tiieir  children.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  already  overcomniltted, 
given   its  present  tax  let  c!    Bu'   States  and 


citie.?.  too,  are  hit  hard  by  double  digit  in- 
flation. In  many  Slates  education  programs 
are  being  cut  back  because  of  Inflation. 

The  second  major  set  of  policies  come 
under  the  label  of  the  "new  Federalism  '  it 
was  President  Nixon's  policy  to  encourage 
States  and  localities  to  take  over  more  of  the 
job  which  government  faces.  He  wanted  de- 
cisions  to  be  made  as  close  to  the  people  as 
po.sslble.  r.uher  than  in  Washington.  He 
pressed  for  the  decentralization  of  Federal 
programs  to  the  10  Federal  regions.  However 
tills  policy  has  not  carried  any  action  to 
achieve  a  Federal-State-local  partnership  in 
de  .eloping  coherent,  coordinated  programs 
for  children  and  youth.  For  children  and 
yojth  the  "new  federalism"  so  far  represents 
a  perpetuation  cf  'business  as  usual"  neglect 
Federal  rc-.cmio  sharing,  which  became  law 
October  20.  1972.  is  an  important  facet  of 
"the  new  federalism."  Its  purpose  Is  to  use 
Federal  fiscal  power  to  help  States  and  local 
jurisdiction!.— which  have  serious  problems 
but  lack  fiscal  capability.  General  revenue 
.sharing  w  ill  provide  Federal  aid  of  $30  billion 
to  the  Stales,  cities,  and  other  local  govern- 
ments during  the  fiscal  years  1972  through 
1976. 

General  revenue  sharing  provides  no  major 
help  for  children  and  youth. 

Two  thirds  of  the  allocations  go  to  local 
"general  ■  governments.  Children's  programs 
are  left  out  of  this  share  In  two  ways.  First. 
school  districts  which  are  classified  as  "spe- 
cial" units  of  government,  as  is  true  in  most 
States,  are  not  eligible  at  all.  Moreover,  serv- 
ices  for  children  and  youth  are  omitted  from 
the  priority  list  for  funds  received  by  local 
governments— and  the  so-called  "use  reports" 
indicate  that  the  localities  turn  their  backs 
on  educational  needs. 

The  States  receive  the  other  one-third  of 
tlie  general  i-evenue  sharing  funds.  Education 
w.'.s  initially  the  largest  purpose  of  proposed 
State  uses.  However,  some  of  this  was  sub- 
stitution— offset  by  tax  cuts.  Moreover,  there 
are  great  variations  in  use.  The  State  of  Colo- 
rado has  allocated  much  of  Us  share  for 
sewers  and  for  building  at  Colorado  State 
University.  As  of  June  30,  1974  it  had  actually 
sjjent  only  $7  million,  the  remainder  of  the 
546  million  of  its  general  revenue  sharing 
was  r.itting  in  a  trust  fund  drawing  interest. 
Meanwhile  the  State  institutions  for  the 
mentally  retarded  were  so  grossly  under- 
funded that,  reportedly,  a  Federal  investiga- 
tion of  abuses  was  In  progress.  Also,  serious 
socio-economic  disparities  prevail  In  the 
State.  The  infant  mortality  rate,  which  is 
Indicative  of  general  conditions,  in  the  worst 
county  Is  nearly  80  per  1,000  births— or  four 
times  the  average  in  Colorado. 

The  Federal  revenue  sharing  programs  are 
both  an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility  for 
the  States  and  local  governments.  They  will 
have  to  create  mechanisms  to  set  right  priori- 
ties. If  elementary  and  secondary  education 
is  to  leceive  its  share  of  local  general  revenue 
sharing,  the  proponents  of  children  and 
youth  will  have  to  lobby  the  Committees  of 
the  Congress  to  allow  school  districts  to  share 
and  to  list  children  as  a  priority  use  by  other 
local  units.  If  the  children  aiid  youth  lose 
out  on  the  use  of  the  revenue  sharing  funds, 
the  responsibility  will  be  that  of  the  States, 
cities,  and  counties. 

Another  thrust  of  the  "new  federalism' 
effort  was  to  consolidate  existing  categorical 
grants  into  "block"  grants.  There  have  re- 
cently been  two  major  Congressional  enact- 
ments which  rather  significantly  change  the 
earlier  rules  of  the  road  and  bear  careful 
watching  by  those  who  care  for  children  and 
yotith. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  became  law  on  August  22,  1974.  It 
carries  new  funding  authorizations  of  $11.9 
billion  for  fiscal  years  1975.  1976,  and  1977.  It 
initiates  a  major  consolidated  community 
development  program,  amends  public  hous- 
ing laws  and  starts  a  new  leased  housing  pro- 
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eram,  and  has  various  other  provisions.  It 
reserved  one-fifth  of  the  community  develop- 
nieiit  money  for  non-metropolitan  areas. 

The  Education  Amendmen'ts  of  1974  (P.L. 
p:i-380)  received  Presidential  approval  on 
i.ist  August  21.  This  law  contains  ne'wr  al- 
ilnntion  formulas  for  the  distribution  of 
ninds  for  the  educationally  deprived  and  also 
aiiihorized  advance  funding.  The  avithorlzed 
l.'\el  for  appropriations  totals  $25  bUllon  for 
4  Sscal  years,  starting  with  S7.16  billion  for 
f.  ;c;il  year  1975.  Tliere  is  a  sharp  boost  in 
iiie  funding  authorization  for  education  of 
1  andiciipped  children  in  the  first  year.  Presi- 
dent Fo-d  has  made  clear  that  he  opposes 
\\hat  he  calls  "excessive  funding"  authorized 
ill  til  is  law  and  will  try  to  get  the  Congress 
not  to  appropriate  the  full  amounts,  accord- 
ing to  a  New  York  Times  story  on  August  14. 

\Ve  come  now  to  the  third  point  on  my  list, 
the  question  of  Federal  priorities  for  children 
and  youth  and  how  to  Improve  them. 

As  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  pub- 
lic service — and  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  at 
the  heart  of  the  Federal  Government — I  have 
a  strong  feeling  that  public  agencies  have  a 
large  responsibility  for  meeting  the  presently 
unfulfilled  needs  of  our  Nation's  children  and 
youth. 

If  my  feeling  is  correct,  this  means  that 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  take  more  action,  because 
as  we  know  the  resources  of  local  govern- 
ments are  heavily  strained  and  are  very  un- 
fven  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction,  as 
court  decisions  on  education  in  California 
and  Texas  have  brought  out.  In  saying  this  I 
do  not  mean  that  individual  families,  and 
that  private  organizations  as  well  as  local 
communities,  do  not  have  a  very  important 
role.  However,  their  financial  means  may  be 
inadequate  to  their  family  and  community 
responsibilities. 

To  say  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
do  more  for  children  and  youth,  especially 
given  the  President's  policies  on  cutting  ex- 
penditures. Immediately  raises  the  issue  of 
priorities.  The  $304  billion  Federal  budget  al- 
ready takes  more  than  20^6  of  the  GNP.  The 
Government  is,  however,  beleaguered  on  all 
sides  by  demand  for  scores  of  billions  in  ad- 
ditional spending.  But  there  is  also  a  reluc- 
tance to  raise  taxes.  The  competition  for 
available  budget  resources  Is  brutal,  and  if 
the  young  are  to  receive  more,  other  pur- 
poses will  have  to  receive  less.  Or,  taxes  will 
have  to  be  raised  to  finance  meritorious  new 
programs. 

Tlius,  If  children  and  youth  are  to  get  their 
fair  share,  they  need  to  be  represented  better 
in  the  Congress  and  at  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  The  decision-makers  will 
have  to  be  ■willing  to  provide  more  money  for 
family  planning,  education,  health,  food  and 
nutrition,  day  care,  welfare,  Juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention,  and  the  many  other  serv- 
ices for  the  normal  and  the  exceptional 
children  of  the  country. 

During  a  sabbatical  In  1969-70  to  study  at 
the  Brookings  Institution.  I  had  occasion  to 
review  comprehensively  the  performance  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  regard  to  its 
budgetary  priorities.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that 
in  the  Federal  budget  the  children  suffer. 
The  Federal  Government  must  make 
hard  choices,  and  other  groups  lobby  more 
persu.isively.  In  the  absence  of  an  effective 
advocacy  system  and  because  children  do  not 
vote,  it  is  often  said  they  do  not  get  their 
fair  share,  even  though  they  are  the  largest 
siiiijle  Kioup  among  the  poor  and  represent 
38  percent  of  the  entire  population. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  policy 
makers  or  the  people  of  the  country  under- 
stand the  extent  to  which  children  and  youth 
are  shortchanged  In  the  Federal  budgetary 
fiutl  legislative  processes. 

Lot  me  cite  some  facts:  From  1960  to 
1969,   during   the   New   Frontier-Great   So- 


ciety years,  the  Federal  outlays  for  the  ap- 
proximately 80  million  children  and  youth 
under  age  21  Increased  by  about  $10.6  billion 
to  around  $14.1  billion.  The  total  averaged 
out  to  something  less  than  $180  per  head  for 
all  education,  health,  cash  benefits,  and 
other  special  assistance  per  child  and  youth. 

During  the  same  span  of  time,  1960-1969, 
Federal  benefits  and  services  for  persons  over 
age  65  Increased  by  about  $20.9  billion  to 
$34.2  billion.  Federal  expenditures  for  the 
aged  averaged  about  $1,800  per  aged  per.son 
in  1969.  Thus  the  19  million  aged,  who  were 
only  one-fourth  as  lai'ge  a  group  as  children 
aiid  youth,  received  increases  in  Federal  ben- 
efits and  services  more  than  twice  as  large 
In  absolute  terms  as  the  children  and  youth. 
And  per  person  Federal  aid  for  the  aged 
was  about  9.5  times  as  large  on  the  average 
in  1969  than  for  the  young.  These  figures 
cover  only  benefit  and  service  programs  such 
as  cash  benefits,  health  services,  education, 
training,  food,  housing  aid,  and  the  like.  They 
do  not  Include  allocations  of  general  pro- 
grams such  as  defense,  law  enforcement,  aid 
to  business,  etc.,  which  may  less  directly 
serve  or  benefit  both  the  aged  and  the  young. 

The  more  recent  estimates  of  the  change 
from  fiscal  1969  to  the  budget  for  1975  as 
recommended  by  President  Nixon  show  a 
continuation  of  the  trend — and  even  a 
worsening  of  the  comparison.  Data  for  1975 
released  in  a  budget  "special  analysis"  (and 
somewhat  adjusted  by  me  to  include  minor 
omitted  programs  and  to  exclude  outlays 
for  "elderly"  people  not  yet  65)  show  a  strik- 
ing increase  for  the  aged. 

The  estimated  Increase  in  Federal  outlays 
for  the  aged  In  the  6  Nixon  years  from  1969 
to  1975  Is  $40.2  billion.  Hence,  in  fiscal  1975 
total  planned  Federal  outlays  for  the  aged 
will  be  $74.4  billion,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  $3,500  for  every  one  of  the  21  million 
aged  persons  In  Federal  funds  alone.  Need- 
less to  say  the  budget  analyses  carefully 
bring  together  these  figures,  for  the  politi- 
cians see  profit  In  catering  to  the  aged. 

There  is  no  available  oflicial  tabulation  of 
the  corresponding  increase  for  children  and 
youth,  nor  of  the  aggregate  amount  spent 
for  their  benefit.  My  rough  estimate  of  their 
Increase  is  $13.9  billion  for  the  period  of 
fiscal  1969  to  1975.  This  brings  their  total 
in  1975  to  about  $28  billion,  or  roughly  $350 
per  young  person — or  only  one-tenth  of  the 
per  person  outlay  for  aged  persons.' 

The  absolute  dollar  Increase  in  tlie  6-year 
period  for  the  aged  Is  $40.2  billion  versus 
only  $13.9  billion  for  the  young,  so  the  aged 
got  three  times  as  much  in  total.  The  young, 
however,  are  roughly  4  times  as  numerous — 
80-plus  million  vs.  21  million  aged.  Hence, 
the  increase  for  the  aged  was  12  times  as 
much  per  capita  as  for  the  young  in  the 
last  6  years. 

Over  12  million  of  the  children  and  youth 
are  in  poverty  (in  1972)  compared  to  an 
estimated  3.7  million  aged  in  poverty  (in 
1972),  according  to  Census  estimates.  (The 
20  percent  increase  In  social  security  benefits 
In  1973  plus  the  enacment  In  1972  of  Fed- 
eral supplemental  security  Income  payments 
for  the  aged  should  pull  the  figure  ifor  the 
aged  poor  down  sharply  by  1974.) 

Overall,  the  aged  who  are  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  whole  population  in  fiscal 
1975  will  receive  24  percent  of  all  Federal 
budget  outlays  in  special  assistance;^  the 
children  and  yovith  who  are  38  i.  of  the 
population  will  receive  about  9':  of  the 
budget  in  their  special  programs.  Moieover, 
the  aged  receive  the  great  bulk  of  their  por- 


1  The  Consumers'  Price  Index  ro.se  24 ' '  f  rorn 
calendar  1960  to  1969  and  about  35  ;  from 
1969  to  1974— thus  cutting  into  the  budget 
Increases. 


tlon  in  cash;  the  children  and  youth  are 
being  credited  largely  with  educational,  man- 
power, health,  and  other  services  for  which 
teachers  and  other  adults  in  other  families 
really  get  the  money.  No  one  knows  to  what 
extent  the  children  and  youth  really  benefit 
from  some  of  these  expenditures.  A  little 
table  at  the  end  of  this  paper  summarizes 
the  comparative  figtires  by   broad   category. 

The  foregoing  Illustration  is  not  intended 
to  suggest  that  present  benefits  for  the  aged 
should  be  ctit  so  the  fvinds  can  be  given  to 
tlie  young.  It  Is  Intended  to  show  wli:\t  can 
be  done  by  a  determined  and  united  group 
of  advocates.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  tlie 
Government  focused  on  its  people  priorities 
meaningfully,  it  might  want  to  favor  botli 
the  young  and  tlie  aged  and  to  deemphasize 
otlier  programs.  Expenditures  for  the  young 
are  probably  the  best  investment  the  United 
States  can  make  lor  its  future  strength  ai- 
a  society  and  Nation. 

The  facts  on  our  failures  with  our  children 
and  the  figures  from  tlie  budgets  suggest 
that  the  people  of  our  country  do  not  care 
enough  about  their  children  to  advocate 
their  cause  when  it  comes  to  money.  If  they 
do  care,  they  do  not  know  how  to  get  their 
legislators  and  their  Presidents  to  .set  human 
resources  priorities  in  the  Federal  budget 
equitably  and  constructively. 

The  Nixon  Administration  made  much 
propaganda  about  having  "changed  Priori- 
ties" by  having  reduced  "defense"  from  45 
percent  of  the  budget  in  1958  to  39  percent  in 
1975,  and  having  Increased  "human  re- 
sources" programs  from  32  percent  In  1968 
to  50  percent  in  1975.  They  Include  in 
"liuman  resources"  all  the  veterans'  pru- 
grams  for  war-injured  ex-servicemen  and 
nearly  all  the  $74  bUlion  in  cash,  medical, 
and  other  assistance  for  the  aged.  The  latter 
benefits  really  are  a  form  of  "welfare",  as 
recent  press  reports  indicate  President  Ford 
and  his  staff  are  calling  them,  rather  than  an 
"investment"  in  productive  people,  as  the 
term  "human  resources"  connotes.  Educa- 
tion, health,  and  related  services  for  children 
and  youth  who  will  become  producers  in  the 
future  are  probably  the  most  genuine  "hu- 
man resource"  Investments  the  country  can 
make — but  these  have  been  neglected.  This 
sort  of  corruption  of  budget  presentations 
for  political  purposes  Is  one  cause  of  the 
Government's  big  credibility  gap.  Such  com- 
parisons are  damaging  to  the  public  well- 
being  because  they  mislead  the  people  about 
budget  priorities. 

My  former  boss  at  the  office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Director  Roy  Ash.  in  Wash- 
ington has  recently  floated  a  "trial  balloon" 
about  a  possible  effort  to  cut  back  some  of 
the  programs  for  which  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration tised  to  take  credit.  He  ha-,  suggested 
possible  reductions,  of  all  things,  iii  aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children,  social  .;c- 
curlty.  and  revenue  sharing. 

Senator  Proxmlre,  almost  simultaneously, 
called  attention  to  a  little-known  tax  loop- 
hole by  which  big  business  could  change 
accounting  practices  for  inventories  and 
realize  86  to  $9  billion  of  tax  breaks  thLs 
year.  This  would  be  on  top  of  $60  billion 
of  tax  loopholes  which  previou.siy  have  been 
identified  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
The  Ford  Administration  Is  promoting  more 
tax  loopholes  for  business  rather  than  clos- 
ing them — at  the  same  time  that  it  proposes 
to  cut  "people"  programs.  If  the  Treasury 
and  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  could  close  half 
the  Federal  tax  loopholes  now  in  existence, 
the  Government  could  finance  new  programs 
for  children  and  youth  which  would  chan;^e 
our  .society  for  the  better  in  a  reinarkab;e 
way. 

Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  at  the  center  of 
the  problem  of  the  neglect  of  priorities  for 
children  and  youth  Is  the  issue  of  reordering 
the  budgetary  priorities  of  the  country.  One 
important  recommendation  of  the  1970  'White 
House  Conference  on  Childien  in  this  regard 
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was  that  "At  the  national  level  .  ,  .  the  pro- 
portion of  our  fcToss  national  product  devoted 
to  public  expenditures  for  children  and  youth 
be  Increased  by  at  least  50':  during  the  iie.xi 
decade,  and  tha:  the  proportion  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  devoted  to  children  be  at  least 
cloiibled  during  that  period."  In  the  6  year; 
kince  ltio9.  the  ?h.-vre  of  chiklreii  and  youth 
in  the  Federal  budget  has  grne  only  from 
C-  to  9  .  .  The  goal  suggested  by  the'  White 
IlOii-e  Conference  would  be  to  re.ich  16  per- 
cent of  Che  Federal  tjiidget  by  I9"i'). 

When  the  Federal  programs  and  the  State 
an.-l  local  program.^  are  ta::en  luto  account 
with  what  the  families  themselves  cm  fi- 
nance, the  lnadeq\iacy  of  the  provisions  for 
the  young  Is  strikingly  highlighted  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  probably  4  or  5  time.s  as 
rr.any  children  as  aj;ed  persons  living  in  pov- 
erty in  1974. 

This  situation  l.s  further  acgravated  by  the 
huge  disparities  which  prevail  among  the 
Suite?  1  up  to  two  and  one-half  fold*  !;.  total 
public  per  child  outlays  for  education,  which 
is  very  important  There  are  sharp  ditferences 
in  fiscal  capacity  wi-hin  St.ue.s.  for  example, 
between  suburb-;  and  central  cities  or  rural 
area.s.  Children  iii  dl5=advantaged  arcai  need 
■compensatory  '  services  of  high  order  to 
overcome  :heir  other  deficits.  The  problem  o: 
disadvantaged  children  in  low  in>ome  areas 
witli  high  concentration  of  di.sadvantaged 
children  (and  of  disadvantaged  parent-s.  too) 
are  not  likely  to  be  solved  unless  substantial 
addition.il  retource-;  are  provided  frcm  State 
and  Federal  budgets  lor  a  broad  range  of  cash 
benefits  and  services  Some  States  do  not  have 
the  ftsc.il  capacity  or  the  -.viliingness  to  equal- 
Ve  spending,  let  alone  to  provide  extra  funds 
for  compeiLsaiory  services  in  the  heavily  dis- 
advantaged communities. 

This  is  not  jii^t  a  prouieni  in  budgetary 
arithmetic  We  know  that  low  support  for 
benefits  and  services  for  children  is  often 
associated  with  high  failures  in  education 
and  frequently  with  high  rates  of  delin- 
quency—and  poverty  in  later,  adult  life. 
Uuderinvestmeu;  in  children  thus  generate-^ 
a  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  welfarei':;m. 

In  a  large  measure,  we  have  the  sort  of 
socie'y  that  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  in  our 
tajtes.  How  we  care  for  our  children  today 
determines  the  condition  of  our  society  a 
generation  hen>.e.  Private  action  and  local 
public  action  Is  on  the  whole  insufficient  to 
overcome  the  externalities  which  individual 
self-seeking  generates.  Realistically,  the  na- 
tional Government  is  the  only  entity  with 
the  money  capacity  and  the  power  to  give  ail 
our  children  a  fair  start  in  life. 

The  nature  of  the  task  ahead  is  made  clear 
by  some  of  the  plans  and  priorities  that  were 
voiced  by  the  Conference  on  Children  held  in 
Washington  in  December  1970.  My  own  analy- 
sis of  the  priority  poll  taken  at  the  Children's 
Conference  suggests  the  following  action 
needs,  more  or  less  in  the  order  listed:  Com- 
prehensive services,  e.speclally  for  young  chil- 
dren; action  to  elimhiate  racism;  action  to 
Improve  education;  creation  of  organized 
efforts  to  follow  through  on  the  recommenda- 
tion.s:  reordering  of  our  national  priorities  to 
accord  greater  v.-eight  to  children  and  youth: 
organization  for  child  advocacy  at  the  local. 
Sta'e  and  na'iona!  levels;  comprehen.slve 
health  service.?  for  mother.^  and  children; 
Ju-tt?e  for  children;  etc. 

The  pas.";age  of  time  has  only  confirmed  the 
In-iL-ht  and  the  w  i.sdom  of  the  Conference — 
even  thout;h  the  Nixon  Admlnl.Ht ration  did 
not  identify  with  the  recommendations  of 
th?  Conference  President  Nixon  had  con- 
vened. 

If  there  i.s  e. er  to  be  a  successful  follow-up 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  1970-71 
White  Hotue  Conference  there  are  several 
•  .scnuals  in  order  for  the  US  to  redress  Us 
•iloritie-,  and  do  Justice  to  children  and 
•oiith: 

OrL'anizatioii  re^ponslbilitv  mu.«t  be  fixed 
oa  some  specific  unit  or  official  of  Oovern- 


mc'it  m  each  State  and  in  the  Fedora!  Gov- 
ernment for  carrying  o-it  the  follow-up  proc- 
e«.s.  The  units  at  each  levr!  niust.  moreover. 
have  status  and  access  sumclent  to  affect  the 
resources  allocation  or  budi^ct  patterns  of 
the  State  and  Federal  agencies  as  well  a-s, 
hopefully,  llase  of  local  t;uvcrnment.H.  In 
the  Federal  Govcrnnent  no  one  realty  speaks 
for  children  aiid  youth  as  a  group  or  coii- 
tldcis  all  the  programs  which  atiect  them 
i:i  an  interrelated  v. ay.  Their  needs  are  thus 


eral  leadership  and 

and  cituen  groups 

For    the    Federal 


.avc-Ueinci.i  of  li.e  Sta 


follow-up    machinery  it 
suggested  a  wcli-stafled,  Mghly-piuced  Fed- 
eral unit  tj  assess  periodK;ally  the  status  of 
the  nation's  childr>.a  and  youth  and  rep'e 
rent    them    m    the   o'.eraii    pri-^rlliea-set  I'ng 


proces,3  tf  the  Federal  budget:  it  ssu^^eaed 

that  the  rre.-ident  issue  an  annual  Rcpurt  cu 

Children   and   Youth   p.nd    that   tiie   Fodenl 

,,,,,,  ,  .       ^    -  lAiJset  should  show  h„\v  children  a;.d  vjii"'i 

not  fully  eonsluered  in  s-ettlng  budget  prior-      vi,are  In  lis  expenditures.  U  bu^gested  t'4 

the      design.->.tion  of  a  higii  level  official  to  lead  t!"e 
Feder.il   implenu-ntalion   eiTort.  It   aUj  prt- 


iiles  either   in   the*  Whi.e   House   or    in 
C    .^.rej^. 

Pro.lsion  must  te  made  for  adeciu?.te  as- 
.-e-rsment  and  reporting  to  the  public.  At 
present  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  I 
saspect  In  most  St.ites.  ihere  Is  no  single 
unit  which  carries  on  effective,  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  and  asses-sment  of  the  needs 
of  children  and  youth  and  the  statu;;  of  the 
programs  designed  to  meet  tiose  needs.  Nor 
are  assessment  reports  i.ssued.  1  he  dismal 
neglect  of  the  needs  of  children  and  youth 
lu  the  Federal  budgeUry  process  is  under- 
lined by  recent  performanre.  In  the  la.st  6 
ye;  IS  the  budget  increa-sed  by  J119  8  billion 
and  the  aueJ  alone  took  34  percent  or  t40.2 
billion  ot  ihis  increase.  The  young,  who  are 
nearly  4  times  as  iiumtTous.  got  a  meager 
$13.9  bii:io:i  of  Just  12  percent  of  the  In- 
crease. No  one  ill  Wa^ihliigton.  D.C.  seems  to 
care  deeply  about  children  and  youth.  The 
Nation  needs  an  elective  organi:'atlon  of 
mothers  and  fathers  to  fight  hard  nr.d  see 
that  children  and  youth  receive  34  ;  of  the 
increases  in  the  Federal  budget  In  the  next 
()  years,  based  on  the  solid  merits  of  their 
claim  and  their  past  neglect.  This  would 
bring  us  out  close  to  the  goal  for  1980  sug- 
gested by  the  White  House  Conference. 

Tlie  Chief  Executives  of  the  States  and  of 
the  Federal  Government  muat  assume  re- 
.spon.ibility  for  the  follow-up  proce^  in  their 
respective  areas.  Moreover,  this  proce.^s  must 
actively  involve  the  re^>pecllve  State  legisla- 
tures and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  enact  the  nece.-sary  legislation  and 
appropriate  the  money  to  miike  It  effective. 
At  the  Federal  level,  and  in  every  State,  both 
ti.e  Chief  Executive  and  the  legislature 
should  receive  annually  a  comprehensive 
.■status  report  on  the  programs  as  they  relat« 
to  children  and  youth  and  on  the  status  of 
li:e  follow-up  agenda. 

OrgauLi-.ational  machinery  is  needed  In 
each  State  and  in  the  Federal  Government 
with  suiricieiit  power  and  staff  resources  to 
coordinate  the  multitudes  of  fragmented 
programs  for  children  and  youth  which  now 
exist.  The  objective  should  be  to  balance  out 
the  priorities  and  to  achieve  sufficient  coordi- 
nation and  action  so  that  the  variov.s  serv- 
ice agencies  ser-vc  the  whole  child  and  the 
whole  family  at  the  local  community  level 
instead  of  working  at  cross  purposes  fia  they 
often  do. 

Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for 
representation  of  all  groups,  where  the  un- 
met needs  of  children  today  are  particularly 
great,  in  the~e  program  arc;vs  so  that  their 
voice  will  be  heard  with  respect  to  the 
setting  of  priorities  and  achievement  of  re- 
sponsive administration  of  programs.  We  p.re 
all  aware  that  needs  ofi«n  are  overlooked  If 
provision  for  advocacy  is  not  made. 

During  the  1970  White  House  Conference 
process  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  serving  a.-? 
Executive  Secretan-  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Follow-up  of  the  WHCCY.  Tlie  other 
members  of  this  group  were  Joseph  Beri.'.  Dr. 
Ed-'.ard  Greenwood.  Mrs  Jo.'^eph  Haefell. 
C  F  McNeil,  and  Marsha  Stevens  It  prepared 
a  blueprint  for  fo'.low-iip  which  was  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix  a*  pa^es  414-422  in  the 
report  to  the  President  by  the  White  House 
Conftretice  o:i  Children. 

The  Ad  Hoc  committee  specifically  urged 
a  systematic  follow-up  under  "strong  Ped- 


pcsed  the  crca^l.-jn  In  tlie  C^n^ress  uX  a  Join- 
Committee  on  ChUdren  and  Youth  to  h^ld 
periodic  hearln-s  on  the  entire  rau-e  oi 
Federal  programs  and  CLiicorna  relating  to 
the  young,  lncludl::g  on  the  annual  report 
•:uo.i.itted  by  the  President. 

None  of  this  has  been  done.  Action  is 
needed  In  the  new,  and  hopefully  more  re- 
.^pousive.  94th  Congress.  It  Is  our  task  to 
call  this  to  the  atteuLlon  oi  our  Seuators  and 
Representatives. 

Tliere  li  a  real  na'loual  urgency  for  action 
in  reorleiUi:;g  the  Federal  Governments 
priorities  to  give  a  top  rank  to  a  compre- 
lieiisive  set  of  programs  for  child  and  youth 
developmen;. 

At  the  present  time  the  212  million  people 
In  the  US.  constitute  only  5  percent  of  the 
worlds  population  of  about  4  billion.  The 
world  population  is  growing  about  75  million 
each  year— adding  the  equivalent  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  U.S.  each  3  years.  Witii 
the  on.set  of  ZPG  In  the  United  SUtes  our 
total  population  In  the  year  2000  is  likely  to 
be  only  3.5  percent  of  the  world's  projected 
pop'il.ition  of  7  billion. 

Tliere  is  increasing  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  tlie  underdeveloped  nations  to  sell  their 
resources  cheaply  to  the  U.S.  Hunger  Is  stalk- 
ing one-fc;irth  of  the  people  on  the  globe 
and  tensions  are  motuiting  In  the  'third 
world". 

In  this  Increasingly  competitive  situation 
the  U.S.  will  not  be  able  to  survive  eco- 
nomically, diplomatically,  or  militarily  by 
virtue  of  the  number  of  Its  people.  We  will 
have  to  maintain  our  status  on  the  basis  of 
ciuality  and  performance.  It  follows  that  If 
we  are  to  outproduce,  cutthlnk,  and  even 
outliglit  the  determined  competitors  from  the 
rest  cf  the  world,  every  adult  American  wiil 
have  to  be  a  first-class  citizen  and  able  pro- 
ducer. We  w  111  not  be  able  to  afford  an  uuder- 
cla.ss  Cv..na5llng  of  millions  of  half -Ignorant 
half-sick,  and  half-productive  citizens. 

There  Is  no  more  effective  way  to  reduce 
significantly  the  Ineffective  underclass  In  the 
United  States  than  through  a  full  start  for 
the  little  children— beginning  with  proper 
maternal  licalth  and  nutrition  and  ending 
with  maximum  education  and  training  for 
a'.l  the  youth. 

President  Nixon  was  wrong  on  many 
things,  but  he  was  dead  right  In  1969  wh?n 
lie  said  that  the  first  five  years  of  life  arc 
the  most  important  in  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  an  intelligent  human  being.  Unfor- 
tunately he  did  not  leally  act  on  thi->  prem- 
l-^e  when  it  came  to  budgeting. 

I  can  visualize  no  more  vital  pine  of  na- 
tional legislation  which  the  94th  Congress 
could  enact  than  a  -Fall  Opportunity  Act 
for  Children  ".  Such  a  bill  should  have  as 
lt.->  ultimate  purpose  two  objectives:  di  the 
assurance  tliai  every  child  born  in  the 
United  States  would  be  given  a  full  chance 
to  hava  a  sound  body  and  a  sound  brain 
through  proper  health  and  uuiritional  care 
for  the  mother;  and  (2)  the  assurance  in  the 
first  5  years  of  life  of  adequate  nutrition, 
proper  preventive  health  care,  and  stimula- 
tive educational  development  In  the  home 
and  In  preschool  day  care  centers  to  develop 
his  or  her  capacities  to  the  fullest.  Social 
Insurance  provision  for  complete  maternal 
and  child  health  care  Is  the  most  urgent  and 
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high  priority  step  the  country  cnn  take  to- 
day to  Improve  the  health  of  the  nation  in 
a  fundamental  way — and  the  suggested  bill 
would  do  It.  plus  much  more. 

The  assurance  of  these  basic  human  rights 
js  I  he  highest  obligation  of  a  society  which 
savs  it  believes  in  "social  security".  In  1935 
the  needs  of  both  the  aged  and  the  children 
(or  social  security  were  recognized — but  the 
children  still  have  not  been  given  real  pro- 
tcciion  40  years  later.  I  suggest  that  a  bill 
i.ir  services  to  mothers  and  little  children  be 
dr.iftcd  as  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Se- 
curi'y  Act  and  the  program  financed  50  50 
by  payroll  t.ixes  on  all  employers  and  all 
workers,  Tlie  ultimate  social  and  economic 
returns  from  this  new  program  would  exceed 
tiic-e  from  any  existing  title  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  I  believe.  In  one  generation  we 
wotild  be  well  on  the  road  to  a  completely 
chanaed  society — especially  If  this  action 
were  followed  up  by  provision  of  full  edu- 
cational and  health  opportunities  in  the 
next  15  years  of  life  for  all  children. 

The  Federal  Government  can  provide 
money,  but  the  action  must  be  at  the  State 
level.  Improved  organization  is  necessary  in 
each  of  the  50  states.  To  provide  a  .strong 
St.ite  and  local  follow-up.  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee proposed  that  the  State  Committees 
on  Children  and  Youth  be  strengthened  so 
they  could  make  periodic  factual  assess- 
ments of  the  status  of  children  and  youth 


in  their  States  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  State  and  local  programs  serving  them. 
Such  strengthening  would  permit  them  to 
achieve  better  coordination  of  service  deliv- 
ery, to  work  with  Federal  regional  offices  and 
councils  as  the  Federal  Government  decen- 
tralizes functions  to  the  field,  and  to  coop- 
erate with  voluntary  organizations.  The 
Committee  proposed  that  each  Governor 
make  a  public  commitment  to  review  and 
implement  desirable  proposals  recommended 
during  the  WHCCY  and  that  at  least  bian- 
nually  a  State  Report  on  Children  and 
Youth  be  prepared  by  each  state. 

The  committee  further  proposed  that  the 
Federal  Government  encourage  the  States 
to  take  such  action,  by  enacting  new  legis- 
lation to  provide  special  Federal  matching 
grants  to  strengthen  staff  resources  of  the 
State  committees  and  the  Governor  for  the 
planning,  evaluation,  and  coordination  of 
programs  for  children  and  youth.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  technical  assistance  and 
funding  for  follow-up  functions  from  avail- 
able Federal  funds.  This  lias  not  been  done. 
Perhaps  the  use  of  general  revenue  sharing 
could  fill  this  gap  if  a  priority  were  set  in 
the  next  revision  of  this  program,  but  spe- 
cial Federal  legislation  specifically  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  is  necessary.  These  stimula- 
tive grants  might  well  be  one  title  of  the  bill 
I  have  already  suggested. 


In  addition,  the  Ad  Ho"  Committee  suc- 
gested  that  similar  strengthening  of  private 
voluntary  .sector  follow-up  to  be  achieved, 
including  the  creation  of  a  strong  "clnldre.rs 
lobby  "   or   a   "coalition   for  children". 

The  budget  priorities  for  children  and 
youth  I  ha\e  described  are  bleak.  Likewi.se.  I 
have  .seen  no  action  to  create  a  strong  mech- 
anism for  representing  the  interests  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  effectively  at  the  highest 
policy  levels  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
tire  budgeting  proce.-s.  This  Ixodes  ill  for  so- 
cial justice  and  may  indeed  impair  the  fu- 
tttre  st.abilily  of  our  republic  by  perpettiating 
inequitable  and  avoidable  social  and  eco- 
nomic inequalities.  We  need  deci.sive  action 
at  the  Federal  level  and  in  each  of  t!ie  60 
states. 

In  tlieory  our  public  social  welfare  and 
huinair  resources  jjrograms  are  predicated  on 
the  principle  of  social  eqtiity.  However,  lu 
neglecting  programs  for  children  and  youth 
many  of  our  policy-makers  have  been  blind 
to  intergenerational  eqtiity  and  al.so  to  the 
greater  social  efiiciency  of  adequate  invest- 
ments in  the  young — who  will  be  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  citizen-custodians  of  our  so- 
ciety as  the  stream  of  life  flows  onward.  I 
hope  my  analysis  contributes  toward  re- 
dressing the  balance  in  favor  of  more  equi- 
table and  more  effective  use  of  our  scarce 
public  resources  for  tlie  young  whose  futtire 
is  in  our  hands. 


FMirRAL  CXPEUiJITURrS  FOH  THE  ^CEO  ,V.O  THE  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH.  FISCAL  YEARS  1960  75  (AGED.  (,VER  f  .  CMILORE::  ■':.{)  YOUTH.  U:.DER  2!,  SELECTED  FISCAL  YEARS) 

1  (Amounts  in  billions  of  dollais] 


Category 


1963 


C.-ish  benefits: 

Aged 12.6 

Chililreii  and  youth 1.  5 

Health: 

AseJ  . , 6 

Children  and  youth .4 

F-.od: 

A^eJ {>) 

Ciiililreii  and  youth .3 

E'luc.ilion: 

A-ed (I) 

Cniliiten  and  youth 1.1 


Anrma 

L 

outLiys  in— 

Outlay  in 
trom 

I95r  69 

creases 

1 

1909 

1972 

1974 
(esti- 
mate) 

1975 
(esti- 
mate) 

1969-75 
(esti- 
mate) 

25-5 
4.2 

34.8 
5.7 

49.9 
7.3 

57.7 
8.3 

12.9 
2.6 

32.2 
4.1 

8.? 
1.5 

10.1 
2.3 

13.4 
2.7 

15.1 
2.9 

7.6 
1.1 

6.9 
1.4 

.1 
.8 

.4 
2.0 

.7 
2.4 

.8 
2.9 

.1 
.5 

.7 
2.1 

5.8 

6<^ 

0) 
9.3 

(') 
9.8 

(') 
4.7 

(') 

4.0 

Cate.=ory 


1S6C 


Manpower  programs: 

Aged .     (') 

Children  and  youth.   .   (  ) 

All  other: 

Aged -  .  .1 

Children  and  youth.             .  .t 

Grand  totals: 

Total  (or  aged 13.3 

Total  for  youn:; 3.6 

Total,  all  budget  outlays 92.2 

Precent  for  aged 14 

Percent  for  young 4 


Annual 

ouIIj/s  in  - 

Oullny  in 
IroiT 

1960  69 

creases 

— 

1969 

1972 

1974 
(esti- 
mate) 

1975 
(esti- 
mate) 

1%9  75 
(esti- 
mate) 

(') 
l.U 

(') 
1.7 

(■) 
1.7 

() 
1.7 

(') 

1.0 

() 

.7 

..1 
.8 

r 

h5 

.6 
2.3 

.8 

2.4 

.3 
.6 

.4 
1.6 

31.2 

14.1 

181. 6 

19 

S 

45.8 

20.1 

2J1.9 

.'0 
9 

64.6 

25.7 

268,3 

2) 

10 

71.4 
?8.0 

304  i 
21 
9 

20,9 

10.5 

92.4 

23 

11 

40  2 

13.9 

119.8 

34 
12 

'  Unknown,  but  probably  less  than  $50,OOO.OCO, 

Ni.te:  Includes  general  revenue  sharing,  social  ser^'ices,  housing,  early  child  care,  etc 

Source:  These  are  rough  statistical  estimates  prepared  by  author  from  various  publications  and 
buit,'i't  documents  including:  Children's  Bureau.  "Federal  Programs  Assisting  Children  and 
Y!i,tn"  (1968):  "Special  Analyses,"  bud£»i  of  the  U.S.  Government  (hscal  years  1970  75,  with 


downward  adjustments  in  hgures  for  1972,  1973,  and  1974  to  eiicli-de  arriou'its  of  $3,000,000,000 
fo  $4,500,000,000  a  year  (or  so-called  elderly  peorile  who  are  under  age  65  but  are  on  the  cash 
benefit  rolls);  "Budget  Highlights,"  fiscal  year  1974  (chart  book  by  0MB):  "The  United  State', 
Budget  In  Brief,"  liscal  year  1975.  Fipures  f"r  1974  f.mi  1975  ate  based  on  amounts  recommended 
in  President's  1975  budrot.  Figures  extlu'le  :,peciai  l.u  benehts,  which  (or  aged  exceed  $8,000, 
000,000  in  1975. 


SrvTEMENr  OP  Wayne  J.  SiMITh,  Exectjtive 
Director,  National  Association  for  Child 
Development  and  Education 

Chali-man  Mondale,  Chairman  Brademas, 
my  name  is  Wayne  J.  Smith,  and  I  am  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  National  Association 
for  Child  Development  and  Education,  a 
non-i)roht  association  representing  the  na- 
tion's private  providers  of  child  care,  and 
hea'iquartered  at  500. Twelfth  Street,  S.W., 
here  .n  Washington.  D.C. 

1  am  accompanied  this  inoniinfr.  by  -scv- 
pi-.il  persons  who  typify  the  membership  of 
our  association,  and  I  hope  that — whether 
o.lercd  Jointly  or  sequentially — our  state- 
i.ients  Will  serve  to  remove  any  thought  that 
prourietary  child  care  centers,  by  reason  of 
sticii  private  ownership,  become  less  worthy 
tixiii  public  or  private  non-profit  centers  to 
participate  In  the  Intended  purposes  of  S. 
Ii2(i  and  H  R.  2960. 

Wlien  first  in  1974  the  bills  under  conaid- 
C"itii.:i  were  discussed  with  you.  NACDE 
li'orii.'ied  (and  now  reaffirms)  that  private 
providers  ought  properly  to  be  accorded  par- 
i:'MIMiion  corresponding  to  that  of  publicly 
sict, lined  care-provldlng  entitles.  We  will 
soel;  to  project  to  this  Joint  committee  the 
viev.j,.oint  that  non-profit  status  does  not.  in 


and  of  Itself,  Impart  to  a  care  provider  a 
heightened  sensitivity  toward  the  needs  ot 
Its  young  charges. 

Similarly,  we  at  NACDE  are  deeply  troti- 
bled  each  time  a  report  is  issued  In  newly 
critical  terms  which  suggest  to  Congress  or 
to  the  public  that  irregularities  in  child  care 
are  assignable  to  the  private  sector.  We  will 
try  not  to  evade  the  need,  w-henever  it  fits. 
to  wear  the  shoe  of  parental  or  public  indig- 
nation, but  we  must  decline  to  bear  silently 
any  imputed  responsibility  for  wrongs  wa 
have  not  committed. 

We  are  convinced  there  is  nothing  en- 
nobling in  the  absence  of  profit,  and  we  won- 
der how — if  non-profit  status  const itut«s  an 
act  of  purification — it  is  possible  for  pro- 
prietary providers  consistently  to  achieve 
higher  returns  per  dollar  expended.  We  are 
persuaded  that  the  margin  of  economic  ad- 
vantage, furthermore,  is  more  subtle  than 
simply  to  suggest  that  staff  salaries  are 
lower  in  privately  run  centers. 

NACDE  pleads  that  we  are  being  attacked 
with  a  two-edged  sword.  For  example,  in  the 
face  of  our  exclusion  from  subsidii-ed  meal 
programs,  we  are  subjected  to  criticism  which 
claims  that  we  fail  to  provide  meals  that  are 
both  better  balanced  and  less  expensive  than 
are  the  subsidized  meals  in  assLited  centers. 


necer.t  as.saiilts  have  been  leveled  at  the 
alleged  .sterility  of  prn  ;ue  child  care  center^. 
If  to  be  sterile  is  to  be  nonbacterial,  we 
cherish  the  charge;  but  if  to  be  sterile  is 
to  be  noncreative.  v.e  believe  the  subsequent 
scholastic  attainments  of  our  "graduate.^" 
provide  eloquent  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Privately  provided  child  caie  is  customer- 
responsive,  and  within  the  frame  of  the 
children's  needs,  v.e  try  to  meet  parent.il 
preferences  either  in  free-form  or  formalized 
care  p.^tterns. 

In  re.=.pondiii{^  to  cu-tomrr  preferences, 
privately  provided  child  care  meets  tiie  de- 
mands of  the  marketplace.  And  the  legis- 
lation, here  under  consideration,  seeks  also 
to  do  that  very  thing.  W'e  find  no  fault 
with  the  idea  that  child  care  coalitions 
should  find  tlieir  criteria  for  .sound  child 
care  precepts  Incorporated  in  S.  626  and 
H.R.  2966  But  ue  plead  that  profit -making' 
ptirpcies  neitlrer  clear  nor  distort  the  vision 
of  the  private  provider  in  scanning  the  child 
care  horizon.  In  fact,  to  return  to  the  meta- 
phor of  the  marketplace,  we  ask  that  the 
clamor  around  the  sales  counters  of  pub- 
licly provided  child  tare  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  Committee  awareness  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  customers  still  throngs  about 
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the  private  child  care  «a]es  unit  operatii.L- 
quietly  at  another  place  lu  that  same  market 
Alter  having  thus  set  the  stage,  it  i.s 
hoped  that  no  one  will  be  surprised  at 
NACDEs  aamouncement  that  our  aspirations. 
coi:cernuig  the  needs  ol  voting  children  are 
very  much  like  the  objectives  stated  lu  the 
bills  before  you. 

We  concur  in  the  view  that  child  care  is 
lue  of  the  nations  greatest  challenges  and 
a  pre-eminent  public  need. 

We  concur,  ai.so,  in  the  conclusion  that 
child  care  needs  to  become  much  more  uni- 
\ersally  acce.ssible  A  parallel  might  be  found 
I'l  poueral  acce^.3  to  pttbhc  transportation 
But  v.e  suggest  that  such  a  parallel  would 
be  incomplete  because  privately  owr.ed  ve- 
hicles are  permuted  to  provide  ptiblic  tr.ms- 
portation,  while  tae  san:e  would  not  be 
trtie  in  early  childhood  edti'-atlon,  were  the 
presently  pending  bilU  to  be  ei.acted  with- 
out amendment. 

If.  In  fact,  privately  provided  child  care  Is 
to  be  proscribed,  the  bills  before  you  do  not 
go  far  enough  Consistency  wo.-.ld  direct  that 
there  also  be  a  i-equlrement  that  eligible 
public  and  private  non-protit  centers  be 
housed  in  pubhc.y  owned  or  non-profit 
buildings.  Since  it  Is  not  proposed  that  eligi- 
ble structures  fcrst  be  deeded  to  the  public 
or  a  non-protit  entity,  and  since  the  bills 
do  not  impote  non-orot;t  statu.s  on  suppliers 
of  goods  and  service;,  we  think  it  to  be  need- 
lessly restrictive  to  Impose  such  re.strictions 
on  the  providers.  thiMn.selves. 

NACDE  .'te:^  tjiat  It  is  right  and  proper  to 
require  that  caregivers  po.sse^s  demor.strated 
competencies  hi  their  respective  field.s.  We 
cannot  imai.':;:e  that  required  competencies 
are  affected  by  the  economic  or  social  status 
of  the  caregiver. 


meetings  thev  have  attendpd.  will  lestifv  to 
the  effectiveness  of  parent  groups  In  th« 
private  sector  of  child  care. 

NACDE    believes    that    parents    need    and 
should  have  an  eifective  voice  In  child  care 
matters    But    we   are   fearful   that   the  bills 
under   consideration,    if   fully   Implemented. 
would    lend    to    establish    mini-governments 
which   could   arrocate   to   them.selves  powers 
not  envL-aired  by  the  bills  being  con-idered. 
Finally.   NACDE   has   been   encourafted   re- 
cently  In   its   basic   thiiiging  about   our  en- 
titlement  to  participate    We  draw  that  en- 
cciirngemeni    from    the    types    ol    responses 
fciven    Cha;rman    Brac'einiis    when    he    asked 
succe.-^lve    witnesses    about    the    whys    and 
when-fore  s  of  opp:,  it, on  to  p.iriicipatlon  by 
the  private  sector  in  the  penUing  legislation. 
Trt;e,  there  has  been  tome  implied  namecall- 
Ing.  an  occiu-^ional  veiled  allegaflon  that  pri- 
vate   child   care   could    be   subjec'    to    being 
sraadal-riddon  if  given  acce.ss  to  public  fund- 
ing   A  recent  study  bv  the  Audit  Agency  ol 
the    Department   of   Health,   Education,   and 
Welf.ire  suggests  that   surveillance  Is  e.s.sen- 
tial,    that   compliance    must   be   elicited,   re- 
gardless of  the  economic  pcrsuaslon.s  of  child 
Cire  administrators. 

One  o:  NACDEs  founding  purposes  was 
achievement  of  a  pattern  of  re  nonslblc  be- 
havior by  private  providers  to  whom  young 
children  have  their  care  entrusted  By  pro- 
jection, then,  we  enthusiasti.-allv  accept  11- 
cei)s;uv.  regulation,  and  even  limitation,  but 
we  ask  understanding  of  our  determination 
neither  to  embrace  nor  to  tolerate  exclusion 
!ro:n  the  3\ir;;lng  mainvtreain  of  essential 
and  all-embracing  child  care  Let  there  be 
no  misunderstanding,  we  share  this  Commit- 
tee s  eagerness  to  make  child  cue  vvidclv 
ftcce.=sible,  and  we  a.-k  that  S    6:26  and  H  R. 
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We  are,  of  course,  not  so  naive  as  to  assume 
that  good  child  care  is  an  airtight,  water 
pr<x>f  guarantee  for  optimal  functioning' 
but  we  do  know,  only  too  well,  what  happens 
when  children  do  not  get  it— when  hi  fact 
They  are  being  neglected. 


R.iher  than  to  impoie  cr-teria  g».ired  to      2966  be  amended  to  enable  full  partic'lnation 

the    economic    structure    of    the    provider,      '  -  " *— *-  - 

NACDE  believes  the  standards  should  be  re- 


lated to  the  delivered  product  hi  terms  of  the 
value  per  dollar  returned  to  the  fund-giver. 
Eligibility  of  the  caregiver  is.  In  fact,  properly 
measured  on  a  scale  of  re.sponsibUity  to  the 
care-receiver,  and  accountability  to  the  fund- 
giver.  No  taint  should  attach  to  an  operatir.g 
efficiency  which  permits  a  cash  return  to  be 
realized  on  the  basis  of  services  rendered. 

It  Is  painful  to  observe  that  the  pendmg 
bills  would  Impart  to  private  providers  only 
the  participatory  status  of  a  margii-.al  after- 
thought, and  would  cause  iheni  etfectlvely  to 
be  the  objects  of  statutory  ostracism,  a  con- 
dition seen  to  be  doubly  dangerous  In  terms 
of  todavs  troubled  lnve«'ment  climate. 

Private  enterprise  has  millions  of  dollars 
Invested  In  child  care  centers  At  times  other 
than  the  present,  budgetary  reality  would 
make  Insupportable  any  plan  to  have  one 
level  or  another  of  government  take  over 
that  Investment.  Today  that  prospect  does 
not  even  bear  cc  ntemplation  But  unless 
pir-lcipation  is  to  be  made  possible  f.')r  the 
private  provider,  some  form  of  Indemnifica- 
tion is  e.ssential  Factually,  of  cotu-se.  the 
private  provider  Is  paying  real  estate  taxes 
and  Ls  meeting  a  "Sizable  payroll  which  in  re- 
turn Is  creating  inconte  and  o-her  tax  rev- 
enue The  prlva'e  provider  Is  affording  a 
heUthy  balance  -o  the  community,  a  balance 
which  will  be  ha/arded  If  one  more  segment 
of  community  funding  Ls  taken  out  of  the 
private  sector  and  is  replaced  by  government 
capital 

NACDE  believe-^  that  the  pr:-  ate  provider 
LS  making  very  affirmative  contributi  .ns  to 
community  stability.  Another  such  major 
contribution,  as  we  have  implied,  is  respon- 
M.eness  to  parental  needs  and  desires.  Al- 
ihou^-h  there  are  tho.^e  who  would  depict  the 
private  provider  as  bel.ig  either  oblivious  to, 
'•r  contemptuous  of,  the  wishes  of  parents, 
NACDE  has  sponsored  the  Parents'  Advisory 
Leafue  :PAL)  to  enable  parental  preferences 
u>  be  articulated  Many  State  administrators 
cf  early  childhood  affairs,  having  seen  pa- 
rvntjJ  pcrsua3lvenes.s  displayed  in  child  care 


bv  tlie  private  providers  of  child  care  whoM 
participatory  eligibility  will  then  be  meas- 
ured  by  their  performance  rather   than  by 

tl.c.r  economic  orientation. 


TrSTlMONY   BY   MsRTS   W.   PiFRS,    III     D.   DUK, 

Fp.ikson  Insth-l-te  rofi  E.^RLv  Education 
I  am  grateful  for  the  otiportunitv  to  testify 
'••■tore    this    committee    and    would    like    to 
addre.^    myself    to    three    points    and    three 
point.s  only ; 

( 1 »  the  great  need  for  training  and  educ.i- 
tni^  aduliji  In  child  development  on  several 
levels,  resulting  in  a  ladder  of  competence 
from  tne  doctorate  or  masters  degree  level  to 
the   Child    DevelopniL'nt    Associates    level; 

(2)  the  question  of  institutions  which 
mij,-ht  be  entrusted  w;th  services  for  children 
and  famUies:  and 

(3)  the  need  for  continuing  research  along 
s,-ccHic  lines. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  developmental 
needs  cf  children  under  Ave  have  been 
researched— more  thoroughly,  in  fact,  than 
tlte  needs  of  older  age  groups — we  are  still 
wccfully  ignorant  of  the  actual  numbers  and 
fate  of  children  under  Uve  who  live  virtually 
without  any  adult  protection  or  care.  iSee 
Pavenstedt  s  Tlic  Driflcrs;  Rlchettes  Throic- 
aaay  Children.  Coles  and  Piers.  Waffcs  o/ 
y f gleet  )  1  have  chosen  these  three  poinus 
not  becau-e  I  consider  them  more  Important 
tr.an  other  concern^  of  tiie  Child  and  Famllv 
Act.  but  because  they  are  logically  the  first 
three  steps  toward  a  common  goal.  This  goal 
IS  a  healthy,  autonomous  citizenry  for  the 
year  2000 — hopefully  before  that.  At  that  not 
.so  terribly  distant  date,  our  country  will  be 
populated  primarily  b>  people  vsho  in  one 
w.ay  or  a.iolher  keep  this  nal.on  going — 
even  malte  11  a  better  jilace  to  live;   or  el^ 


g  neglected. 
A  quick  definition  of  "good"  care  is 
probablv  indicated  here.  It  Is  the  .systematic 
application  of  scentific  findings"  on  the 
bodily,  emotional,  social,  and  Intellectual 
de'  elopmcnt  of  children.  Obviously  this  care 
does  not  hare  to  be  and  cannot  be  provided 
extlu-^ivcly  by  people  with  degrees,  but  also 
by  p.irenis  — at  any  rate,  by  warm,  respon- 
sible men  and  women  w^  .  put  into  practice 
what  evperts  have  found. 

Where  smi  h  care  Is  not  -iven.  children  di" 
outright— cvtn  when  properly  nourished -or 
gr.nv  up  to  be  listless,  angry,  frail,  and  no' 
very  intellicctU.  The  following  excerpt  from 
the  Spit:^  Hospitalism  study  may  .serve  as  an 
e.xample: 

■Hc.scnrchers  compared  the  inmates  of  two 
institutions,  giving  them  the  names  'Found- 
lings Home'  and  'Nursery'  respectively.  The 
team  was  first  of  all  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  ItiHiates  of  Nursery,  by  the  end  of  their 
first  venr.  had  on  the  average  developed 
ste.^dily  in  keeping  with  their  ages.  Their 
DQ  increased  from  101.5  to  105.  In  con- 
tradistinction, the  infants  in  Foundlings 
Home  deteriorated  under  the  very  eyes  of 
their  caretakers,  so  that  their  D  Q.  decrea.sed 
Iroin  124  to  72.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year 
these  inmates  of  Foundlings  Home  had  gone 
as  far  down  as  45,  the  nient.-il  age  of  ten- 
r.ionth-old ;,  or  imbeciles, 

■  Tiiis  means  that  the  children  of  Found- 
li.  :i.i  Home  could  neither  walk  nor  talk  at 
'.lie  age  of  two  years.  Hardly  any  of  them 
could  eat  alone,  and  they  acted  completely 
r.nip.torested  or  even  inihappy  at  the  ap- 
proach of  any  grownuij  person.  Not  a  single 
<  hild  could  control  bowels  and  bladder  at 
the  ace  of  two.  Incidentally,  they  were  all 
ertrevicly  nu^reptible  to  illness  (during  a 
measles  epidemic,  23  out  of  88  children  died, 
c.jmpared  with  the  usual  '.,'.  ),  Not  so  the 
inmates  of  Nursery.  They  acted  roughly  In 
uccordance  with  their  ai;e  and  showed  con- 
.sideruble  appetite  for  food  intake  as  well  as 
for  human  contact,  speech,  and  motility.  In 
fact,  at  the  a:;e  of  ten  months,  they  pre- 
.'cnted  a  problem  of  'how  to  tame  the  healthy 
t<i<ldlers'  curiosity  and  enterprise,' 

••.•\t  this  point,  one  might  logically  rai.se 
the  question  whether  the  children  of  Fouud- 
I.iiks  Home  were  perhaps  genetically  Inferior. 
Quite  the  opposite  was  true.  It  was  the 
children  of  Nursery  who  had.  genetically 
speaking,  several  strikes  against  them,  for 
Nursery  was  a  childrens  Institution  attached 
to  a  female  penitentiary.  The  children's 
niDthers  were,  without  exception,  young  de- 
linquent girls,  prostitutes  without  license, 
and  In  many  cases  of  low  mentality.  Yet  these 
children  thrived.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
steadily  deteriorating  babies  of  Foundlings 
Home  came  from  an  unselected  variety  of 
backgrounds,  with  a  far  better  average 
heredity  than  the  children  In  Nursery.  This, 
incidentally,  also  expl.-^lns  their  high  orig- 
inal DQ 

"What  were  the  reasons  for  the  detrimental 
effects  of  Foundlings  Home?  A  comparison 
of  living  conditions  In  both  Institutions 
showed  only  these  differences: 

"(1»  Foundlings  Home  oftered  no  toya. 
whereas  Nursery  did, 

"(2)  The  visual  radius  of  Foundlings  Home 
children  was  sharply  curtailed  because  each 
youngster  lived  in  a  small  cvibide  by  him- 
self; sheets  hung  over  the  sides  of  the  cribs 


will    be   Inhabited   by   large    numbers  of     left  each   child  living  In  isolation.  Nursery 

chlldreti  .shared  a  large  room  across  which 
they  were  able  to  communicate  with  each 
other  In  their  own  proverbial  way,  and  in 
and  bevond  which  they  saw  furniture, 
hou.sehold  Items,  people  going  to  and  fro  and 
trees  and  sky. 
"(3)    Most    Importantly,    though.   Nursery 


unemployables  v. ha  are  dis-satbfied,  unsatU- 
factorv-.  and  an  enormous  burden  to  the  tax- 
payer. For  this  'either  or'  proposition,  the 
first  five  years  of  life  are  critical. 

How  do  we  k.noA-  th.it  this  Ls  reully  so? 
How  do  we  know  that  the  first  years  of  life 
matter  l.venty,  fifty,  or  seventy  years  later? 
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children  had  maternal  care,  whereas  Found- 
lings Home  children  did  not. 

•In  Nursery,  the  mothers  came  from  the 
penitentiary  at  regular  Intervals  to  feed  and 
blithe  and  play  with  their  own  babies.  In 
Kiiuiidlings  Home,  one  nurse  took  care  of 
cfcjiit  infants.  Understandably,  time  permit- 
ic'a  lier  only  to  feed  and  bathe  her  charges 
but  not  the  luxury  of  playing  with  them.  It 
is  tiiia  luxury,  a  mother's  playing  with  her 
iiiildreii  during  their  first  year  of  life,  which 
ill  a  ..-ense  seals  the  fate  of  the  human  being, 
Ihiise  who  play  will  learn  and  live.  The 
ethers  are  fated  to  vegetate  or  die.  This  was 
indeed  what  happened  to  the  inmates  of 
Foundlings  Home." 

Ill  other  words,  lack  of  proper,  scien- 
tifically-based care  leads  cither  to  death  or 
to  permanent  under-development  or  retar- 
dation of  one  kind  or  another.  The  answer  to 
our  original  question,  how  do  we  know  that 
the  first  five  years  matter  for  the  rest  of  life. 
Is  then  in  the  accumulation  of  evidence  of 
powerful  negative  findings.  Children  who  do 
not  receive  good  care  don't  grow  up.  Period. 

This  statement  contains  an  implicit  plea 
for  at  least  a  small  corps  of  child  develop- 
ment experts  who  can  raise  the  level  of  child 
care  for  the  nation  by  way  of  a  multiplier 
effect.  Let  me  substantiate  the  need  for  such 
expertise  v\-ith  two  recent,  casual  observa- 
tions made  by  faculty  members  of  Erlkson 
Institute. 

In  one  inner-city,  public-school-connected 
parent-child  center,  three-year-old  children 
were  sitthig  at  small  desks  in  a  room  devoid 
of  any  toys,  pictures  or  stimulating  mate- 
rials. Half  the  children  were  copying  num- 
bers: the  other  half  were  being  taught  to 
read.  The  eyes  of  many  children  looked  va- 
cant. Other  children  seemed  to  be  concen- 
trating on  containing  themselves  In  their 
chairs.  Tlie  principal  described  her  "N,G." 
(no-good)  teacher  as  one  of  whom  she 
thoroughly  disapproved  because  she  spends  a 
few  minutes  each  morning  doing  some  finger 
play  with  the  children. 

As  inappropriate  as  the  above,  although 
totally  different,  was  the  activity  observed 
recently  in  a  Migrant  day  care  center.  The 
planned  activity  for  the  morning  was  as 
follows:  The  children  stood  In  line,  single 
file,  patiently,  silently,  pasting  stars  onto  a 
huge  American  flag.  Limit:  one  star  per  cus- 
tomer. The  children  shifted  from  one  leg  to 
the  other,  trying  not  to  fall  asleep  on  their 
feet  as  they  stood  and  waited.  The  mldmorn- 
Ing  snack,  incidentally,  was  Iced  tea.  Nothing 
else. 

It  is  unlikely  that  this  sort  of  care  will 
prepare  children  to  be  eloquent  .salesmen, 
reliable  and  cautious  coal  miners,  skilled 
auto  mechanics;  let  alone  businessmen,  re- 
search chemists,  or  legislators.  Such  chil- 
dren, rigidly  controlled  and  bored  to  death 
as  they  are.  will  at  be.st  make  it  through 
grade  school. 

Tlie  sins  committed  against  these  children 
wore  not  instigated  primarily  by  ill  -win  of 
educators;  rather  are  they  the  result  of  In- 
Euracient  appropriations  and.  quite  frankly, 
iijnorance.  The  following  misconception's, 
clung  to  tenaciously  by  educators  and  par- 
ents alike,  illustrate  my  point,  and  I  shall 
try  to  refute  them  one  by  one. 

(li  Plaii  is  a  waste  of  time  It  is  not.  It  is 
a  biological  necessity  which  lead.s  to  prob- 
leni-.solving,  the  acquisition  of  a  conscience. 
lean  ing  of  adult  roles,  choosing  between 
optiop.s,  and  a  lot  of  mastery. 

('2 1  Ear!y  readera  ntake  good  and  arid  rrad- 
rr.'t.  False.  As  long  as  children  are  not  ready 
or  curious  about  symbols,  early  reading  can 
.Sour  the  child  on  books  or  even  on  soup 
labels.  Besides,  drill  Isn't  reading.  It  Is  de- 
ciphering. The  four-year-old  who  read  the 
fy'cir  Yorl:  Times  headline  "Security  Council 
I'loiecds  cautiously  In  Mideasteni  cii-is  "  had 
1.0  idea  what  the  words  mean. 

(3|  Anything  eun  be  learned  aKytiir.r  bv 
uiiybodi/.  Incorrect.  Thcie  arc  spociiic  s'lills 


that  can  and  must  be  learned  by  young  chil- 
dren under  five.  Some  are:  a  measure  of  skill 
in  coexistence;  the  use  of  soap,  water  and 
toilets;  also  the  use  of  toys,  language;  and, 
above  all,  trust  in  adults  and  an  eagerness 
to  be  "with  it." 

(4)  Teachers  need  to  see  instant  results. 
Maybe  so,  but  It  is  certainly  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  child,  because  all  true  de- 
velopment (i.e.,  that  not  based  on  fear) 
takes  time. 

Tills  brings  me  to  my  second  point.  The 
rotloii  of  Instant  Development  is  far  more 
prevalent  (and,  one  must  admit,  a  little  more 
appropriate)  in  public  school  systems  than 
iti  preschool  centers.  By  this  I  mean  that. 
on  the  whole,  the  orientation  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  is  toward  the  impart- 
ing of  specific  skills  rather  than  toward  the 
healthy  unfolding  of  the  whole  person.  In 
the  past,  many  public  schools  ha\e,  however, 
been  neglectful  In  two  respects:  neither  have 
they  established  the  necessary  cooperation 
with  their  communities,  nor  have  they  been 
advocates  of  parents,  whose  task  they  should 
comolement. 

This  Is  not  a  criticism  of  the  public  schools 
in  general.  On  the  contrary,  pu'olic  school 
systems  are  frequently  struggling  to  do  the 
task  which  represents  a  mandate  irom  the 
American  people:  to  promote  literacy  and  en 
understanding  of  mathematics,  to  encourage 
self-control,  to  provide  health  ;eryices.  and 
last  but  by  no  means  least,  to  serve  sciu  ol 
lunches.  It  Is  a  huge  order. 

In  a  rapidly  changing  society,  the  school 
systems,  as  so  many  other  systems,  do  not 
work  as  well  as  they  wish  they  could.  It  would 
in  many  instances  be  unwLse  to  burden  the 
public  schools  with  the  additional,  and  to 
them  alien,  task  of  early  child  care.  This  is 
not  to  imply  that  child  development  should 
never  be  entrusted  to  the  public  sciiools: 
merely  that  it  should  be  vested  in  a  variety 
of  institutions:  educational,  church-affili- 
ated, housing  project  af&llated,  or  otherwi  e. 
Child  development  and  parents  center'^ 
should  be  entrusted  to  those  local  institti- 
tions  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
best  equipped  to  serve  children  within  the 
context  of  family  life. 

Also,  centers  should  be  under  the  aegis  of  a 
child  development  ejcpert.  Such  experi.s  rec- 
ognize the  vital  and  ongoing  importance  of 
the  parent-child  relationship  and  the  varying 
cultural  environments  and  needs  of  tpeciiic 
ethnic,  religious,  and  Income  groups.  Tliey 
can  help  centers  utilize  other  conununitv 
resources  to  benefit  parents  and  children  a:id 
can  advise  the  child  care  workers  on  hf^w  to 
facilitate  optimal  development  for  all  chil- 
dren. The  fact  Is  that  young  chUdren 
simply  require  an  emotional,  physical,  and 
cognitive  climate  different  from"  all  other 
age  groups.  They  are  not  Just  miniature  ver- 
.sious  of  adults,  as  for  instance  a  VW  Bcat'o 
is  a  smaller  version  of  the  VW  stmion  v,at;on. 
Tlielr  singular  requirements  must  be  met  :l 
they  are  to  progress.  Poor  housing,  poor  food, 
loneliness,  and  an  overdose  of  fear  arc  h.Trci- 
bhips  from  which  adults  recover  as  soon  as 
conditions  improve.  But  for  a  voung  child. 
these  hardsliips  frequently  Inflict  pcrm.inent 
damage,  I.e.  permanent  retardation  in  \ar\- 
ing  degrees. 

Now  for  my  third  point,  which  ci  nccrn^  the 
need  for  research.  We  have  rea.son  to  believe 
that  children  whose  parents  seek  out  Head 
Start  or  day  care  programs  and  other  com- 
munity health,  education  and  welfare  facili- 
ties— Nvhatever  parents'  motives  or  relative 
competence — are  not  the  neediest  children 
Tlie  neediest  children  arc  the  '■invl■^ibIe 
children  of  parents  who  are  hopole^>,  lethar- 
gic and  totally  frustrated.  Yet  we  know  nc\t 
to  nothing  about  this  group,  except  that  tltev 
are  Jated  for  a  miserable  lite  and  most  like'.v 
will  flu  the  ranks  of  future  unemployables 
and  criminals — unless  they  are  actively  fer- 
reted out,  understood  and  helped  toward  a 
useful  life. 


In  recent  years  we  have  acquired  some 
scant  knowledge  about  child  abuse,  severe 
child  neglect,  and  Indeed  infanticide,  which 
is  still  very  much  in  our  midst.  Research  in 
these  areas  has  been  hindered  by  the  highly 
controversial  Impact  of  findings:  but  it  has 
served  to  point  up  our  glaring  ignorance  of 
and  Indifference  to  the  prevalence  of  violer.t 
acts  against,  and  neglect  of.  children.  We  are 
a!^o  increa->ingly  a  vaie  of  the  inadequacies 
of  our  leg  il  and  social  institutions,  wliich 
are  un.prcpiired  for  assuming  a  protect  i'.c  role 
in  the  lives  of  these  children, 

Ditle  Mcer--  pre  entcd  his  findings  several 
years  ago  in  a  study  entitled  •Psychoanalytic 
P.e-earch  and  Intellectual  Functioning  of 
Ghetto  Roared.  Black  Children."  His  concUi- 
.<-ion~  V  Pre-  to  me  at  letLst,  an  eye-opener,  and 
I  wish  to  >hare  v>.lth  this  committee  the  en- 
clfsed  map  prepared  by  Dr.  Meers  to  depict 
the  incidence  of  violence  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  school  children  he  ob- 
serted.  The  m?.p  .shOAs  that  over  a  period  of 
twelve  months,  in  an  area  of  seven  square 
blocks.  4107  major  crimes  were  reported. 
Actually  nir.ny  more  crimes  were  committed, 
becatise  the  above  total  does  not  Include  a 
single  reported  crime  committed  against 
those  children.  Clinical  research  gives  us  a 
good  indication  why  crimes  against  children 
are  never  reported.  Children,  especially  ghetto 
children,  simply  don't  talk.  They  dare  not 
admit  to  having  been  victimized  because  they 
pre  afraid  they  will  be  punished— for  being 
raped,  shaken  down  or  injured.  So  they  keep 
mum  and  live  witli  their  constant  terror. 
Under  stich  conditions  is  it  any  wonder  thr.' 
they  trust  no  one  and  are  unable  to  do  their 
classroom  work?  Mv  point  Is  that  we  know 
next  to  nothing  about  the  nation's  neediest 
children,  and  this  is  Just  one  area  where  re- 
search seems  imperative,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Erikson  Instittitc  stu.ff  whom  I  rep- 
resent. 

My  testimony  is  an  urgent  plea  for  recog- 
nition of  the  specific  needs  of  young  children 
in  each  of  three  areas;  the  need  for  experti'-e 
in  designing  and  implementing  programs  lor 
children;  the  need  for  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  family  and  children's  centers;  and  tlie 
need  for  research,  especially  in  the  vast,  tm- 
ch.artcd  areas  of  child  neglect,  child  abu--e 
and  infanticide.  The  future  competence  of 
millions  of  children  is  at  stake,  and  with  it 
our  ftUtire — the  future  of  our  nation  and 
perh.Tps  evfti  tic  futtite  >A  eirili/tatioti  fis 
v.e  knov.-  it. 

SrvTr-.tFtrr  or  Jt  Nr  Soi  nit  Sm  f,  Co-Dirfctc'R 

D»v  Care  Co.vsult.^tion  a.s-d  Midia  Proj- 

ve  r.  P.\rit  ic  Oaks  Coli  !:(ii  .  Pasadfna,  Calif. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  present  before  this  com- 

niilice  and  am  especially  glud  to  be  able  to 

talk  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  West  Coa.st 

resident.  I  have  been  unable  to  thoroughly 

aualy--.e  S626  and  HR  23CG,  but  from  a  brief 

reading  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  goal 

of  providing   a   range  of  s'.ippor;i\e  serMce> 

to  children  and  their  families,  with,  ciav  care 

being  one  of  the  nio.-'t  iinportant. 

Pacific  Oaits  Colicye  has  been  involved  in 
day  care  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  iV.e  past  12  year.-,  and  we  have  be- 
come aware  of  tite  important  contribution 
family  day  care  ofleis  to  workiiij;  parents  and 
their  children.  Too  often  v.hen  day  care  :s 
mentioned,  a  vision  appciirs  of  a  center  with 
a  sii,;i  over  it  telling  us  that  this  is  a  child 
care  center.  Family  day  care,  which  operates 
out  of  the  home  of  a  nelglibor  or  friend  is 
like  e\ery  other  house  or  apartment  in  tlie 
neistliborliood  ...  it  is  an  invisible,  infor- 
mal netv.oik  that  may  be  u'lcovered  in  most 
iieii:hborhoods  and.  despite  its  neighborhood 
roots,  is  the  most  inteitrated  child  care  pro- 
gram that  exists  in  terms  of  culture,  race 
and  .socio-economic  background.  Family  day 
Care  p:o\:des  approximately  80  of  the  non- 
relative,  out-of-home  care  for  children  in 
the  United  States.  Other  important  facts 
nbotit    f.uniiy    Ui.y   care   n:e:    \i    it   provides 
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most  out-of-hoine  care  for  Infants  of  norl.- 
Ing  parents;  2»  it  provides  for  more  full  day 
child  care  than  public  and  private  center 
program,  put  together;  3)  it  is  the  most 
flexible  type  o:  out-of-hoine  «re  lor  children 
and  their  families,  often  pio\  iding  for  work- 
ing hours  that  iiulucie  the  swing  shift,  after- 
noon shift,  as  well  a;  niternate  work  days; 
4)  it  i.s  not  babyittling  i  Recent  .'-Indies  show 
its  potential  for  the  dellverv  of  develop- 
mental pi-ogr.ims  for  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies); 5»  it  provides  a  significant  part  of 
dav  care  for  school  age  and  handicapped 
children. 

Not  only  do  family  care  parents  provide 
C|Uality  care  for  children  they  also  act  p.s 
substitutes  for  the  e.xtended  family  for 
lonely,  troubled  and  alienated  pnrents.  The 
availability  of  a  ..oncerued  family  day  care 
parent  can  be  particulaiiy  signiticant  during 
times  of  disruption  The  stability  of  an  es- 
tablished routine  for  the  child  can  give 
needed  security,  as  well  as  provide  a  parent 
support  to  handle  his  her  own  trauma.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  all  family  dav  care  i.'^  e.\- 
cellent.  or  that  every  family  day  care  parent 
Is  a  good  child  care  provider,  but  it  is  to  say. 
that  as  a  model,  family  day  care  has  the  po- 
tential of  delivering  ciuality  services  for  chil- 
dren and  their  families. 

As  family  day  care  has  begun  to  surface 
and  appear  as  a  viable  alternative  to  center 
care,  there  have  been  questions  asked  about 
the  money  involved  in  running  a  family  day 
care  home.  To  some,  it  seems  that  if  you  care 
for  children  and  earn  a  decent  salary,  then 
there  must  be  somethiui,-  wrong  I  think  that 
Is  probably  a  correct  observation  of  the  state 
of  day  care  today,  but  let  me  ciuickly  add  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  wav  it  should  be. 
Those  that  are  making  large  profits  on  child 
care  are  generally  short-changing  the  chil- 
dren somewhere  down  the  line  .   .   .  because 
the  large  costs  are  in  personnel.  ai<d  children 
need  aware,  nurturii-.i'  and   many  well-paid 
adults  to  care  for  them   In  the  case  of  family 
day  care,  few  earn  more  than  the  equivalent 
of  a  meager  salary  and  some  may  even  lose 
money.    Our    Community    Family    Day    Care 
Project  study  conducted  m  1972  found  that 
the   providers  averaged   72r   per   hour    i  after 
expenses):     we    recentlv    informally    polled 
members  of   WATCH     and   their  rates  have 
increased  slightly,  but  then  -o  has  the  cost  of 
providing  the  service. 

Family  day  care  should  be  Mewed  as  a 
service  and  certainly  not  as  a  business. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Callfornii. 
as  well  as  other  states,  a  fr.mily  day  care 
parent  may  not  receive  a  lirense  unless 
there  is  evidence  of  another  or  outside  in- 
come. Is  there  another  business  that  has 
this  requirement^  Many  have  asked  .  . 
why  should  anyone  want  to  be  in  family 
day  care,  if  it  doesn't  make  any  money  to 
speak  of:'  The  answers  we  have  found  are 
that  if  does  provide  pin-monev;  it  does  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  stay  at  home  and  not 
ha-.e  to  go  out  to  work  in  a  low-paym;;  Job 
that  has  additional  expenses  ittached  to  it. 
such  as  work  clothing,  food  and  transporta- 
tion costs;  and  most  importantly,  family 
day  care  parents  like  to  be  with  children. 

Recently,  svstems  of  family  <\\y  care  have 
been  established,  so  that  the  provider?  of 
service  may  be  guaranteed  a  stable  income, 
but  administrative  cost;^  of  such  systems 
often  keep  the  salaries  paid  to  proMders 
quite  low.  Family  day  c  Te  parents,  who  pro- 
vide services  for  most  of  the  out-of-home 
care  of  young  children  deserve  an  adoqij-ite 
salary  tliat  renrcts  their  cciitribtiiion  to 
onr  country. 

Currently,  family  day  care  parents  are 
beginning  to  form  self-help  groups  in  in 
order  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  those 
they  serve,  as  well  as  for  themselves.  Many 
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of  these  groups  have  been  initiated  by  social 
.service  '^lepartments  and  have  been  encour- 
aged to  exist  with  kind  words,  but  few  tangi- 
ble supports  necessary  to  help  infant  or- 
ganizations. Community  organizers  have 
noted  the  need  for  ongoing  staff  .ind  office 
support  in  order  to  insure  that  a  fledgling 
organization  can  develop  and  grow.  Resource- 
ful family  day  care  providers  have  been 
ab:e  to  keep  their  organizations  afloat,  but 
'i.-ive  e.xpended  a  good  deal  of  energv,  time 
and  their  ov.  n  money  to  insure  that  a  fragile 
group  may  contin.tie  to  exist. 

I  believe  that  family  day  cue  organiza- 
tio.is  should  be  supported  and  encouraged 
to  jrow.  By  forming  into  self-help  groups 
that  meet  Iheir  own  i:niqiie  needs,  family 
day  care  can  become  more  visible  to  the 
community  and  thereby  will  become  more 
a"couniab!c. 

Another    important    elfort    has    developed 
in    the    field    of    information    :;nd    referral 
'trvices   that   serve   parents,   as   well   as  dav 
care  providers  of  all  kinds— familv  and  cen- 
ter progranvj.   In   a   sense   these   grotips   act 
as    the    legendarv    friendlv    neii_hbor    in    a 
small  town  for  parents  looking  for  children's 
services  in  anonymous  neighborhoods    Tlicy 
help  to  find  a  comfortable  match   between 
what    families    need    aiid    services    that    are 
.vallable.   .Self-helo   groups   of   parents,   day 
care  providers  and  information-referral  .serv- 
ices have  a  good  deal   in  common   .   .      they 
have  to  scrounge  to  receive  anv  assistance 
or    financial    support    to    provide    an    offlce 
and    st.iff    to    keep    functioning,    they    are 
located    In    the    community    where    families 
are   trusted   by  parents,    thev   are   advocates 
for  families  and  they  care  deeply  about  the 
quality  of  life  of  our  families  and  children 
I  urge  thit  thc.se  family-orieiued  groups  be 
supported  as  an  important  wav  of  providing 
supportive    services    to    children    and    tlieir 
fi'.mtlies. 
Thank  vou. 
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'■  WATCH-  Women  At-c:U:ve  To  Children's 
Happiness,  a  self  help  group  ti-,at  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Community  Fann'y  Day 
Care  Project,  Paci.nc  O.iks  Col!e°e 


Testimony  of  Patricia  Maltz 
Chairman  Bradema.-.  Chairman  Mondule 
and  Members  of  the  Subcommittees— I  am 
Pat  Malt/,  Chairperson  of  the  Minnesota  Li- 
cen-:ed  Family  Child  Care  Association  an 
organization  of  licensed  familv  dav  care  pro- 
viders. My  experience  has  been  that  of  a 
licensed  family  day  cnre  provider,  a  parent 
u;er  of  licensed  family  dav  care,  and  a  pro- 
vider of  support  servijcs  and  trainins  to  fam- 
ily day  care. 

Family  day  care  offers  child  care  within 
the  home  The  children  served  by  family  dav 
care  include  Infants,  pre-schoolers,  and 
often  kindergarten  and  elementarv  school 
chfldren  v.ho  are  in  care  before  and  after 
school.  The  provider  of  this  care  uses  her  own 
home  as  the  facility  and  often  has  children 
of  her  own  at  home. 

Family  day  care  otfers  the  working  or  stu- 
dent p.Trent  versatilitv  of  service.  In  some 
ca'os  evening  care  or  overnight  and  dav  care 
are  offered  depending  on  the  shifts  the  par- 
ent or  parents  work.  Some  familv  day  care 
children  attend  nui-sery  sciiool  during  a  part 
of  the  day.  leaving  from  and  returning  to 
the  family  situiV.ion.  Often  provision  is  mp.de 
for  care  of  the  mildly  HI  child  in  the  family 
day  care  home  saving  the  parent  from  lost 
v.-ork  days.  In  addition  it  offers  manv  parents 
the  option  of  canag  for  all  cf  their  children 
ill  the  same  place. 

Family  day  care  is  an  important  option  to 
parents  needing  child  care.  The  needs  of  the 
child  must  be  important  in  .selecting  the 
land  of  care  he  will  receive.  Familv  day  care 
can  offer  sibUngs  the  chance  to  be  in  care 
•.ogether.  It  offers  many  children  care  in 
their  neighborhood  and  in  their  .school  dis- 
trict. It  can  offer  care  with  children  of  dif- 
ferent ages.  Probably  the  most  important 
options  offered  by  family  dav  care  are  the 
continuity  of  care  offered  by  one  caring  adult 
and  the  choice  of  a  small  group.  less  strue- 
:  i:ed  home-like  atmosphere. 
Family  day  care  also  offers  an  option  to 


the   community,   it   is   run   by   women   who 
choose  to  operate  for-profit  day  care  facili 
ties  in  their  homes.  This  relieves  the  com' 
munity  of  the  burden  of  funding  expensive 
facilities    In  our  review   of  attitude  as.ses'; 
meiit     forms     completed     by     five     hundrect 
licensed   family  day  care   providers   in  Mi- 
ne.sota.  we  l..tind  that  thev  listed  tlieir  nio" 
iivations  for  offering  family  day  care  ■=er 
ices  as    c;t.,ire  to  be  at  home  with  their  ou  ^ 
pre-stnool  children  rather  than  seekiig  er' 
ploymciit  outside  the  home."  "love  of  chii 
dren"  as  their  first  two  choices.  Tliese  are 
for-pron-   bu.Kliie-ses  but  obviouslv.  since  we 
estimate  the  .Tverage  wage  at  about  30  ceu-- 
per  child  hour,  tiie  motivating  force  behni  , 
these  women  is  their  enjovment  of  childre'i 
rather   thaii   only   money.   Thtis  family  dav 
care    clicrs    the    communitv    child    oriented 
providers   v  Lh   self-supporilng   faciUties 

So   far    we    have    been    discussing    familv 
day  care  in  general.  But  the  crucial  issue  is 
the  quality  of  care  provided  and  this  leads 
to  a  di.scu5sion  ol   standards  of  quality  for 
lamlly  day  cue.  Only  a  .small  percentage  of 
the  iamily  day  care  in  the  nation  Is  licensed 
registered   or   certified   by   any   public   bodv' 
This  IS  probably  the  greatest  area  of  need  for 
family  day  care— the  establishment  and  en- 
lorceinent  of  standards  of  quality  In  the  care 
of  children    so   that    the   parent   and   com- 
munity   may    have    .some    assurance    that    a 
child  placed  m  family  day  care  will  thrive 
We   applaud    tiie   step  Minnesota  has  takei 
to  pronn;lga-ing  family  day  care  standards 
I  hat  address  not  only  the  question  of  health 
and    safety,    but    also    the    training    of    the 
proi  ider  and  standards  for  the  discipline  and 
the   intellectual   and   emotional    nurture  of 
the   child   in   care.   Such   steps   need   to   he 
taken    to    insure    quality    care    for    children 
throughout  the  nation. 

In  insuring  quality  day  care  to  the  na- 
tion's children,  we  see  an  active  role  for  the 
federal  government.  Children  are  Important, 
and  the  federal  government  must  demon- 
simte  this  to  the  country  by  their  active 
support,  both  in  legislation  and  in  funding 
lor  child  caie  programs. 

STATEMtXT  BV  jEAN  CHASE  EmERSON,  MEM- 
BER. New  York  State  Advisory  Commit- 
tee ON  D.^Y  C.^RE  Services  to  Children 
TO  THE  .S'-.ME  Commissioner  of  Socwl 
Services 

Mr.  Cli..irni..n  and  members  of  the  Com- 
ir.ittee;  I  am  Jean  Chase  Emerson,  Member 
of  the  New  York  State  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Day  Care  Services  to  ChUdren  to  the 
State  Commi.s,sio!ier  of  Social  Services. 

On  my  right  is  Mrs.  Patricia  Cox,  a  familv 
day  care  provider-mother,  who  is  President 
of  the  Nev."  York  State  Family  Day  Care 
Association,  which  was  formed  "in  January 
()'"  this  year.  She  will  share  with  you  some  of 
the  insights  and  concerns  regarding  the  pro- 
viding of  services  to  children  and  their 
families  as  a  care  giver. 

On  my  left  is  Mrs.  June  Rogers.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Day  Care  and  Child  De- 
velopment Council  of  Tompkins  Countv.  who 
will  describe  the  way  in  which  a  private, 
non-profit  organization  has  been  able  to 
develop  Kiul  provide  a  variety  of  resources 
and  services  to  children,  their  families  and 
care  givers  of  Family  Day  Care. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come 
before  you  at  this  time.  We  welcome  the 
evidence  that  these  bills  give  of  the  in- 
terest and  commitment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meeting  the  needs  of  children 
and  their  families.  Senator  Mondale.  Mr. 
Brademas  and  their  associates  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  long  term  efforts,  sen- 
sitive concerns  and  commitment  on  be- 
half of  the  nation's  children  and  their 
lamilies. 

We  have  been  asked  to  speak  specificallv 
to  the  subject  of  family  day  care  of  chil- 
dren, tills  morning. 

In  coming  before  you  today,  we  recognize 
that  ihii  na-<.ion  faces  difficult  economic  cir- 
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cunistances  and  that  priorities  o'  otir  na- 
tion's values  and  funding  are  being  deter- 
mined by  our  government.  Children  are  one 
pi  our  primary  natural  resources  and.  as 
such,  must  receive  a  high  priority.  This 
should  be  true  in  all  times  but  especially  In 
troubled  times  when  discouraged,  dejected, 
r.nxious  parents,  (many  of  wliom  fear  un- 
employment and  others  who  have  already 
rccctvcd  their  'pink  slips"  of  rejection  in  the 
market  place ) .  are  overwhelmed  by  their 
hurtftil  and  often  angry  feelings  about 
tiiemselves  and  society.  These  feelings  can 
be  reflected  in  the  parents'  altitude  toward 
their  children,  often  without  realizing  it.  It 
i-,  from  such  hostile  feelings  and  sense  of 
liu\dequacy  that  some  of  the  child  abuse 
cases  result.  Therefore,  hi  such  times  as 
these,  it  i  especially  important  that  we 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  quality 
and  appropriateness  of  the  prot;.rams  avail- 
able to  our  young  children. 

Family  Day  Care  should  be  one  of  the 
opt.ons  available  to  families  provided  by 
these  bills.  In  this  connection.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, vie  welcome  the  lan!^;uage  of  the  bills 
m  their  statements  rega'ding  the  importance 
of  the  family,  and  the  recommendation  for 
providing  comprehensivo  services  when 
needed  to  the  children  and  their  famUies; 
and  that  child  and  family  service  programs 
should  be  planned  with  a  view  toward  offer- 
ing families  the  options  tiiey  believe  are 
most  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

WIILRE  WE  ARE  IN  FAMILV  DAY  CARE 

In  19bi)  we  iiad  1.09J  homes  for  3.:i-i0  chil- 
dion  ami  as  of  January  1.  IDio  we  ha»c  3,361 
Iwiue..  lor  more  than  14.000  children,  'lliese 
are  homes  under  the  aefeis  of  the  Stale  De- 
partment of  Social  St-rvices,  locally  operated 
deliiery  system.  E>-en  with  this  great  expan- 
sion of  the  program  much  of  tae  need  has 
not  been  met,  for  example,  information  from 
the  WIN  program  slall  indicates  that  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1974  over  4,000  ADC 
recipients  did  not  partcipate  in  llie  program 
(iue  to  lack  of  day  care  for  approximately 
b.uuo  of  their  children. 

The  New  York  State  Advisory  Committee 
cu  Day  Care  Services  recognized  tlie  need 
for  the  expansion  of  family  day  care.  Early 
ill  1974,  Mrs.  Joyce  Black.  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  appointed  a  task  force 
on  family  day  care.  One  of  the  projects  of 
this  committee  was  the  co-sponsorship  of  the 
first  statewide  Family  Day  Care  Conference 
held  in  October  of  1974.  It  brought  together 
over  200  persons  interestc-d  in  family  day  care 
including  almost  100  family  day  care  pro- 
viders. As  a  result  of  this  conference  there 
has  been  an  increased  interest  and  recogni- 
tion statewide  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  family  day  care. 

One  of  the  primary  needs  expressed  by  the 
participants  in  the  conference  was  for  train- 
ing in  areas  such  as  nutrition,  child  develop- 
ment, special  needs  of  chfldren,  first  aid  and 
safety,  and  appropriate  activities  for  chil- 
dren of  various  ages. 

We  have  good  resotirces  for  training  in  our 
public  and  private  colleges  and  specialized 
agencies,  many  of  which  have  strengthened 
tlieir  curricular  offerings  and  supervised  ex- 
perience for  students  with  children  in  a  va- 
riety of  community  settings,  in  order  to  bet- 
ter meet  the  special  needs  of  young  children 
today.  What  we  need  now  Is  a  mechanism  to 
coordinate  these  resources  and  funds  to  make 
ihem  available  to  family  day  care  providers, 
'Alio  need  and  want  them. 

Another  need  clearly  expressed  by  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  conference  was  for  supportive 
.services  by  the  sponsoring  agency. 

To  meet  this  need  requires  a  sufficient 
number  of  concerned,  competent  staff.  Pi-om 
r.iy  knowledge  of  the  Department  that  ad- 
ministers the  famUy  day  care  program,  the 
critical  need  Is  for  an  adequate  number  of 
ciuallfled  staT  at  all  levels  to  be  devoted  to 
i:.;.-  program.  We  hope  that  the  provisions  of 


this  legislation  will  permit  sufficient  staff  to 
recruit,  license,  and  provide  essential  serv- 
ices for  family  day  care. 

In  summary,  family  day  care  Is  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  comprehensive  child  care  services 
which  should  be  an  option  available  to  fam- 
.  Hies.  During  the  years  that  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  oti  Day 
Care.  I  have  seen  the  program  grow  from  a 
small  struggling  endeavor  to  one  which  Is 
attaining  its  rightful  recognition  as  an  inte- 
gral pirt  of  New  York  State's  Child  Care 
cervices.  We  recommend  this  pro.cr.-'m  b? 
given  serious  consideration  in  your  de'.ibera- 
tions  on  this  legl=latIo;i. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  distin- 
fiil°hcd  members  of  this  committee,  for  hav- 
ing ftiveii  nie  the  opportunity  to  make  this 
statement. 

Testimony  or  Patricia  Co.-j 
Chairman  Brademas.  Chairman  Mondi.le 
and  Members  of  the  subcommittees — I  am 
Patricia  Cox.  a  Licensed  Family  Day  Care 
provider  and  President  of  the  newly  formed 
Licensed  Family  Day  Care  Ass  elation  of 
New  York  State.  The  goals  cf  our  Association 
are  to  seek  quality  Famfly  Day  Cnre  for  nil 
children,  to  raise  the  status  of  the  Family 
Day  Care  License  and  to  unite  Family  Day 
Care  providers  for  greater  recognition  in  New 
York  Stale. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  invitaiioii  to 
testify  on  the  need  for  comprehensive  sup- 
port systems  to  ensure  quality  care  for  all 
cb.ildren.  and  would  like  lo  commend  Sena- 
tsr  Mondale  and  Congressman  Brademas  for 
their  leadership  over  the  years  in  seeking 
to  achieve  needed  services  for  children, 

1  am  here  representing  Family  Day  Care 
prsvideis  and  would  like  to  commence  by 
reading  a  definition  of  a  Day  Care  Home 
as  written  by  a  day  care  provided. 

"A  Day  Care  Home  is  a  place  v.  here  ciiil- 
dren  are  loved,  listened  to,  comforted  and 
cared  for.  A  good  day  care  provider  is  more 
important  than  the  physical  arrangement  of 
her  home.  She  is  a  substitute  for  the  natural 
mother  in  the  sense  that  she  cares  for  and 
works  to  develop  the  child's  personality  in  a 
way  tliat  she  hopes  his  mother  does  at  heme. 
In  order  to  make  this  work  there  must  be 
good  communication  between  the  child's 
mother  and  the  Day  Care  provider''. 

Family  Day  Care  providers  need  recogni- 
tion for  the  service  they  provide  children. 
Recognition,  support  and  training  from 
agencies  would  enable  Family  Day  Care  pro- 
viders to  further  enrich  their  skills  so  as  to 
be  able  to  give  quality  care  to  the  children 
in  their  home. 

Unfortunately  the  service  is  often  viewed 
as  "custodial  care"  and  "cheap  labor  ".  With- 
out adequate  funding  mandated  for  Family 
Day  Care  administrators  often  ignore  the 
importance  of  providing  equipment,  needed 
materials,  a  respectable  wage  and  the  fos- 
tering of  good  self  image  and  motivational 
support. 

Isolation  plays  a  large  part  in  keeping  Fam- 
ily Day  Care  an  Ignored  service.  The  pro- 
vider is  usually  a  woman  "at  Home"  v. ith 
society  viewing  this  as  her  place. 

With  such  negative  approaches  to  Family 
Day  Care  and  with  no  adequate  support  sys- 
tems, no  career  ladder  and  no  recognition 
for  training,  there  Is  little  to  motivate  pro- 
viders to  give  quality  care. 

However  with  2  million  of  the  nation's  chil- 
dren in  Family  Day  Care  It  Is  obviously  a 
vital  component  In  the  day  care  network  and  ' 
an  important  choice  of  care  for  working  par- 
ents. 

Family  Day  Care  Is  not  care  that  is  a 
proprietary  enterprise  operating  with  a  built 
in  profit  factor  and  I  ■would  like  to  give  a 
ca.se  history  of  a  day  care  provider  In 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Provider  cares  for: 

3  full  time  children  10  hours  per  day. 

2  part  time  children  4  hours  per  day. 


1  chi'id  of  her  cwti  who  altends  morniiig 
kindergarten. 

(.*»  part  time  child  mu';t  covnt  as  a  fr,!l 
time  child) . 

Workin;-'  Conditions: 

She  has  to  comply  with  a  state  ruling  thnt 
a  pro-,  ider  of  this  service  must  have:  "ti- 
n.^nce"  suificient  to  operate  properly  ai~.d  m 
:i  :c  rJ.ance  with  these  rules". 

Pequired  to  have  an  annua',  physical. 

Rertf.lrcd  to  take  tr.iinir.g  (with  no  rcco3- 
nit'on) . 

No  pa;<'.  v.icati-ins. 

No  paid  National  holidays. 

>.o  hic'k  pay. 

No  ])ayinent  for  cliildrens  absences. 

No  coir.pcn;  ation  for  ecjuipnient  or  craft 
r-i'terials. 

No  :iUov.T.n-ce-  f  .r  food  for  the  day  cire 
( hildren. 

Earning-  for  1975  —  50  weeks,  10  hour-  mr 
d.^.y: 

Earnings.  5-3.377. 

Lnsce=  iS:  Expenditure-.  f2.001. 

Total,  $!.286  or  J25.72  pr.  week. 

Federal  <^:  State  and  Self  Employment 
t  ixes  to  be  paid  on  this  amount. 

What  do  these  Bills,  S626  and  HR  20C6 
do  for  Family  Day  Care: 

1.  It  would  provide  the  very  desperately 
r.eeded  support  to  agencies  so  that  many  cf 
the  difficulties  enccuntered  at  the  State  and 
local  level  would  be  alleviated. 

2.  Sui>port  would  ensure  training,  at  pre-- 
cnt  refitiircd.  but  through  lack  of  funding 
of'e'i  not  provided 

3.  Support  V  ouUl  be  available  to  provide 
rc'ca-'e  time  and  transportation  making  it 
yiorri'nle  for  Day  Care  provideis  to  attend 
Tiaining. 

4.  Eqtiipment.  materials,  sick  pay  and  pay- 
pi'-iii  t'  r  ab'^cr.ccs  of  children  are  needed  bv 
I  unity  Dav  Care  Providers  in  order  to 
s'renrthen  tl-.e  ciuality  of  service  they  otTcr 
the  2  miliioii  cliildren  in  their  homes. 

5.  Support  to  agencies  would  provide  prc- 
nrams  whereby  parents  and  providers  cou'.d 
rccrrt  to  discuss  the  welfare  of  their  childrer.. 

I  W;^uld  like  to  see  the  words  "Family  Dav 
Care  Providers"  written  into  these  Bills  as 
people  to  be  involved  in  decision  making 
policies  at  all   levels  of  the  administration. 

Finally  in  TITLE  V.  Section  501—1  would 
like  to  see  F.iinily  Dtv  Care  both  mentioned 
a:id  defined. 


rr:F:PARrD  SrAti.MtNT  by  Jvne  R.  RocFR't, 
FxirriivE  Director,  Day  Care  and  Chiid 
Dt.vr;LOP:viENT  Council  of  To.mpkins 
County,  Inc..  Iihaca.  NY. 

Chairm.iii  Mondale,  Chairman  Brademas. 
pnd  membtrs  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth,  and  the  Huuse  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  First.  I  want 
to  thank  Chairmen  Mondale  and  Brademas 
for  their  Icarierslup  in  promoting  quality 
child  care  .';er\  ices  tor  young  children  in  this 
nation,  and  for  the  perse. erance  and  deter- 
minalinn  tliis  leaclcr.-hip  has  inspired  and 
encouraged  in  th.o.se  of  us  who  liave  been 
rtrugallng  to  bt'ild  a  system  of  coniprelicn- 
sive.  coordinated  cliild  care  services.  For 
thoso  of  us  still  reeling  from  tlie  veto  cf 
your  Comprcheniive  Child  Development  Bill 
of  1971,  and  the  continuing  painful  aware- 
ness in  o'vtr  local  communities  that  so  many 
children  in  their  most  formative  years  are 
not  receiving  the  quality  services  tliat  they 
need  and  their  families  desire  for  them,  the 
Family  and  Children's  Ser\ices  Act  of  1975 
comes  as  a  welcome  antidote.  Its  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  family  and  the  family's  in- 
volvement in  any  program  v.hich  serves  its 
children,  on  the  need  for  a  vide  variety  of 
program  choices  and  spon.sors.  and  on  stronj; 
supports  to  both  the  families  and  the  pro- 
viders of  services  is  vital  to  the  development 
cf  a  quality  child  care  system  in  this  country. 

Though  we  are  focusing  this  morning  on 
family  da,'*  care  as  an  important  child  care 
service.  I  ',i. caild  like  to  think  of  family  dav 
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care  as  one.  very  \r.al  compor.ent  in  a  broad 
network  of  child  care  services.  In  fact,  how- 
eer,  in  mobt  communities,  there  Is  no  ncl- 
work.  no  communication  or  cooperation 
among  children's  services  or  between  the 
formal,  funded  programs  and  tlie  informal 
channels  of  care  upon  whicii  familieo  rely 
ii'r  help. 

In  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  v.e  have 
developed  one  model  of  co&rdniatlon  and 
-upport  to  the  broad  child  care  community 
\  hich  I  would  like  Jniefly  to  describe  Be- 
heving  that  child  care  oppc^rlunities  mu->l  be 
:r-.aiIaole  to  every  child  and  family  wlio  wants 
or  needs  them,  and  recognising  the  frag- 
mentation, isolation,  and  niequality  of  fund- 
inu'  support  of  existing  ser.lces  for  children 
and  their  families,  the  Day  Care  and  Child 
Development  Counc!  of  Tonipkins  County, 
a  private,  non-protlt  ayeiicy  funded  by  the 
United  Way  and  the  Appalachian  Regionai 
Commission,  provides  tiie  following:  referral 
and  information,  consultation  and  training'. 
Technical  assistance,  coordination  and  plan- 
ning, the  Gathering  Place— a  resource  cen- 
ter, and  outreach  Let  me  t;ive  you  some 
e.xamples  of  each. 

1.  Referral  and  Information  —  The  Day 
Care  Covmcll  provides  referral  and  informa- 
tion to  parents  .seeking  child  care,  to  par- 
ents seeking  special  services  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  caregivers  and  group  programs 
who  wish  to  iiave  children  referred  to  them. 
For  example;  A  single  parent  with  three 
children  may  be  able,  after  consultation  with 
the  Referral  Counselor,  to  place  her  4-year- 
old  in  a  Head  Starr  program;  her  2-year-old 
in  a  family  day  care  home  with  subsidy  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Social  Services; 
and  her  6-year-old  in  a  Youth  Bureau  after- 
school  program. 

2.  Consultation  and  Training — .\  day  care 
mother  called  tlie  Day  Care  Council  recently 
to  express  concern  about  children  m  her 
care;  one  with  speech  problems:  one  who 
appeared  to  be  hyperactive.  In  further  con- 
versations with  the  caregiver  and  the  par- 
ents, the  services  of  Special  Children's  Cen- 
ter, the  Public  Health  Department,  and  a 
coordinated  training  program  for  family  day 
care  mothers  were  utilized  to  meet  the  chil- 
dren's, parent's  and  caregiver's  needs.  This 
fall,  our  Child  Development  Coordinator 
planned  several  in-service  training  workshops 
to  help  ttie  director  of  a  private,  non-profit 
center  whose  teachers  needed  help  in  enrich- 
ing their  skills  and  whose  budget  did  not 
allow  for  training  services. 

3.  Technical  A.ssistance  —Last  week,  two 
young  people  and  a  church  group  consulted 
the  Day  Care  Council  for  information  about 
setting  up  a  day  care  center — funding,  li- 
censing. Incorporation,  curriculum,  etc.— and 
were  put  in  contact  wi'h  the  State  Licensing 
Agency,  a  lawyer  and  the  local  community 
college  for  curriculum  help  Before  they  left, 
they  browsed  through  the  library  in  the  Day 
Care  Council  office  for  further  information 
and  ideas. 

4.  Coordination  and  Planning — Based  on 
the  on-going  information  aavilable  from 
child  care  requests  and  a  general  awareness 
of  economic  and  population  factors  and 
trends,  the  Dav  Care  Council  works  with 
other  a.-encies  to  plan  for  needed  services 
and  to  focus  every  existing  resource  on  the 
needs  of  young  children  and  their  families. 

5.  The  Gathering  Place— A  Resource  Cen- 
ter— In  an  attractive,  economical  environ- 
ment where  every  wall,  every  shelf  abounds 
with  creative  ideas  for  work  with  young  chil- 
dren, tlie  Gathering  Place  offers  a  library,  a 
-hop  for  dL-counted  supplies,  u'-ed  toys  and 
books,  a  loan  closet  of  equipment  and  large 
toys,  all  sorts  of  trash  to  be  converted  into 
treasure,  a  workshop  with  tools  for  making 
simple  toys,  a  box  of  ideas  for  using  trash-to- 
treasure  materials,  and  lots  of  caring  people 
who  recognize  the  value  of  every  person  in 
the  child  care  network,  from  the  family  day 
care  mother  to  the  Ph  D    in  Child  Develop- 


ment, and  who  are  willing  to  bend  every 
eifort  to  answer  questions,  gaiiier  resources 
and  listen  to  problems. 

6.  Outreach. — Through  our  Appalachian 
Rural  Outreach  Project,  all  of  the  above  re- 
sources and  supports  have  been  extended 
to  the  rural  areas  of  the  County.  One  of  our 
outreach  staff  recently  made  contact  with 
various  segments  of  a  small  rural  community. 
Through  her  knowledge  of  the  community 
and  its  resources  and  alci  t  responsiveness  to 
articulated  community  concern,  a  plan  is 
being  devised  whereby  parents,  caregiver.-. 
Public  Health  nurses,  community  action  peo- 
ple, trailer  park  o'.vncrs.  and  the  Day  Core 
Council  are  working  closely  together  to  create 
a  critically  needed  children  s  area  lor  jjl.iy 
and  shelter  m  a  crowded  trailer  park. 

Not  too  long  ago.  m  an  evaluation  of  the 
Councils  program  lor  the  New  York  State 
Appalachian  Child  Development  Project, 
Peter  Sauer.  from  tr.e  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education  Day  Care  Consultation  Service, 
made  the  following  connnents: 

"Too  often  programs  like  the  Council's  are 
described  as  necessary  land  yet  there  are 
only  a  dozen  or  so  in  the  nation),  because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  programs  in  a  com- 
munity. In  fact,  even  wnli  enough  day  care 
programs  to  give  everybody  choices,  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Councils  wovild  be  greatly 
needed  in  every  community  as  an  Integral 
part  of  any  child  care  and  family  support 
program  or  community  effort  to  maintain 
a  child  care  and  fannly  support  system." 
Because  of  our  firm  connniiment  to  this 
approach,  we  applaud  the  emphasis  in  the 
legislation  on  Child  and  Family  Services 
Councils  and  urge  that  their  role  clearly  in- 
clude support  to  the  broad  network  of  chil- 
dren's services,  private  and  public,  formal 
and  Informal. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  share  these  concerns,  to  com- 
mend for  your  further  perusal  our  informa- 
tional brochure  for  parents  and  a  more  de- 
t.\iled  description  of  otir  resource  center,  the 
Gathering  Place  and  to  invite  you  to  come 
to  Ithaca  and  see  for  yourselves. 

WllATS    \    P\RrNT   To    Do? 

What  kind  of  care  is  available  for  my  child 
v.iiile  I  work? 

Can  I  find  care  for  my  child  in  some- 
one's home:  in  mv  home:  m  a  dav  care  cen- 
ter? 

What  kinds  of  nursery  .schools  are  available 
f'lr  my  preschooler? 

Where  can  I  find  care  for  my  srhool  aged 
c'nild  before  and  after  school? 

Where  is  there  a  Well  Baby  Clinic? 

How  can  I  find  care  for  my  ciuld  in  an 
emergency? 

Is  there  a  schcol  for  mv  handicapped 
child? 

Is  there  help  available  in  meeting  child 
care  costs? 

How  can  I  be  sure  my  child  is  getting  good 
care? 

How  can  I  find  out  about  jobs  in  day  care 
centers  .ind  nursery  schools? 

Where  can  I  get  information  about  classes 
and  workshops  in  child  development? 

What  do  I  need  to  find  out  in  order  to  care 
for  other  people's  children  in  my  home? 

How  do  I  go  about  setting  up  an  Informal 
playgroup? 

Let  us  help  you  with  thcc  and  other  ques- 
tions about  child  care. 

Day  Care  and  ChUd  Development  Council 
of  Tompkins  County:  329  North  Geneva 
Street.  Ii'iac.T.  New  York:  275-0259. 

rilE   G.ATHERINC   PL  \CE 
IS'TRODUCTION 

The  G.i'.herlng  Place  is  the  embodiment  of 
an  idea,  a  concept  based  on  sharing  and 
mutual  respect.  In  a  society  which  promotes 
isolation  and  lack  of  personal  Interaction, 
the  Gathering  Place  encourages  cooperation. 


community  and  togetherness.  In  another 
sense,  the  Gathering  Place  acts  against  the 
image  of  a  human  service  as  a  place  where 
only  those  in  trouble  go  to  seek  help;  here  all 
people  with  an  interest  in  chUdren  may  come 
to  share  experiences,  ideas  and  problems  The 
goal  of  the  Gathering  Place  is  to  create  a 
commuinty  of  equals  with  a  common  bo  .cl 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  childieii. 

BACKGROUND 

As  an  extension  of  the  Dav  C.re  and  Ci   'cl 
Development  Council  of  Tompkins  Count- 
the   Gathering   Place   was   initiated   in   lOTi" 
The  concept  h.id  been  devised  by  Day  Care 
Council  .siaflf.  a  group  of  day  care  mothers 
nursery  school  and  day  care  center  staff  and 
an  advl:  er  from  Cornell  University.  With  the 
help  of  vcUmteeis,  the  Gathering  Place  soon 
became  an   integral  part  of  the  Council  in 
its  effort  to  create  centralized  support  serv- 
ices. From  the  beginning,  it  was  recognized 
that  a  service  for  people  must  be  cognizant 
of  and  responMve  to  the  needs  of  those  peo- 
ple. Therefore,  representatives  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  day  care  community  (includ- 
ing parents!   were  appointed  to  the  steering 
committee  and  encouraged  to  take  an  active 
part    In   directing    the   service   and   making 
known   their  requests  for  specific  programs 
This  factor  was  (and  is)  especially  impor- 
tant with  regard  to  day  care  mothers.  In  al- 
most every  case,  they  day  care  mother  was 
found   to  downgrade  her  role  in  the  child 
care  community,  to  think  of  herself  as  a  .son 
of  long-term  babysitter.  She  looked  to  nur- 
sery school  and  day  care  center  staff  as  pro- 
fessionals, and  she  felt  intimidated  by  their 
experti.se.  This  lack  of  self-respect  was  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  community  attitudes  about 
day  care  in  general.  Day  care  services  were 
regarded  as  unpleasant  alternatives  for  the 
unfortunate  woman  who  was  forced  to  work, 
and  those  who  provided  these  services  were 
hardly   considered   gainfully    employed.    No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  day  care  mother  found 
it  almost  conceivable  that  anyone  could  be 
interested  in  her  concerns. 

A  great  deal  of  understanding  was  neces- 
sary to  change  the  day  care  mother's  state  of 
mind.  Various  events  (such  as  a  dinner  hon- 
oring day  care  mothers  and  the  services  thev 
provided  were  planned  and  Implemented 
by  the  Gathering  Place,  and  gradually  a  sense 
of  belonging  was  developed.  It  should  be  em- 
pha.sized  that  this  is  not  a  one-sided  rela- 
tionship. A  feeling  of  .self-worth  and  impor- 
tance is,  of  course  beneficial  to  the  day  care 
mother,  but  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  by  these  women  in  actual  child  care 
situations  has  been  invaluable  to  the  Day 
Care  Council.  A  Ph.  D.  In  ChUd  Development 
is  a  marvellous  tool,  but  It  cannot  substitute 
for  practical  experience.  This  point  must  be 
remembered  by  anyone  wishing  to  establish  a 
Gathering  Place,  for  a  patronizing  attitude 
Is  a  guarantee  of  failure. 

In  Tompkins  County,  eventual  success  In 
transforming  attitudes  led  to  many  happy 
results,  among  them  the  formation  of  a 
Day  Care  Mothers'  Association  and  a  train- 
ing program  for  new  day  care  mothers  in 
which  the  day  care  mothers  were  active 
participants  in  the  planning  and  presenta- 
tion of  training  sessions.  The  stage  was  thus 
set  for  a  true  community  of  equals,  in  which 
caregivers  and  other  Interested  persons  could 
learn  from  each  other  and  work  together  In 
the  effort  to  serve  the  needs  of  yoting  chil- 
dren, 

THE  OFFICE,  STAFF  AND  VOLUNTEERS 

The  office  itself  Is  a  model  for  those  who 
wish  to  create  an  Inexpensive,  safe,  happy 
environment  aiid  are  willing  to  invest  plenty 
of  elbow  grease  and  Ingenuity.  Almost  every- 
thing has  been  made  from  scratch  or  sal- 
vaged from  the  Junkyard,  yet  the  effect  Is 
a  gay  and  attractive  one.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  ideas  are: 

Hanghig  plants  in  windows  instead  of 
curtains; 

An  old  Ixitile  filled  with  various  seeds  and 
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beans  arranged  in  layers  (kidney  beans,  rice, 
birdseed,  corn,  lentils,  green  peas)  and  trniis- 
formed  into  a  lamp  base: 

Tie-dye  curtains  made  from  old  sheets; 

A  macrame  lampshade: 

Cardboard  covered  with  burlap  io  make 
colorful  bulletin  boards. 

Of  course  the  Gathering  Place  cotild  not 
pxi.'l  without  a  dedicated  person  or  persons 
to  rim  it.  Most  important  is  the  Coordinator 
who  orders  supplies,  handles  accounts  pay- 
able and  receivable,  maintains  "trash  to 
treasure'  stocks,  etc..  etc.  The.':e  responsi- 
bilities mtist  be  clearly  assigned  and  effi- 
ciently organized  if  the  Gathering  Place 
is  to  be  a  reliable  source.  For  years,  the  Co- 
ordinator was  a  volunteer  who  unselfishly 
devoted  her  time  and  energies  to  creating  a 
successful  operation;  with  the  advent  of  gov- 
ernment funding,  she  is  now  paid  on  a  half- 
time  basis.  To  help  in  the  work,  volunteers 
from  other  agencies  and  the  community  at 
large  periodically  sort  donated  items,  meiad 
toys  and  books,  provide  child  care  during 
Gathering  Place  events,  and  assist  with 
bookkeeping  chores.  The  staff  of  the  Day 
Care  Council  also  works  on  projects,  events 
and  displays,  and  it  is  imperative  that  each 
person  be  a  caring  individual  who  is  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  child 
care  community, 

OPERATION 

The  Store.  The  most  visible  function  of  the 
Galliering  Place  is  the  store  which  sells  to 
day  care  mothers,  nursery  school  and  day 
care  center  staff,  and  teachers.  A  multitude 
of  supplies  are  available  at  wholesale  cost 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  financial  restrictions 
from  hindering  the  development  of  good 
child  care  environments.  A  sample  "shopping 
list"  might  be  as  follows: 

1  set  of  felt  marking  pens,  ns.sorted  colors. 

2  packages  of  multi-colored  construction 
paper. 

1  bag  of  macaroni,  as.sortod  .shapes. 

3  .sets  of  walercolors.  ' 
1  bunch  of  pipe  cleaiiero.  I 
100  paper  cups. 

Bovight  in  quantily.  svuh  purchases  result 
in  substantial  savings  when  compared  to 
retail  prices,  and  these  savings  may  be  used 
to  buy  a  children's  book  or  record.  The  serv- 
ice also  provides  a  single  location  where  a 
caregiver  is  sure  to  find  all  the  items  she 
needs — and  maybe  a  few  she  hadn't  thought 
of  but  would  like  to  try! 

Tlie  sale  of  new  and  used  toys  and  books 
brings  in  the  only  "profit  "  realized  by  the 
Gathering  Place.  This  money  is  used  to  help 
defray  operating  costs  such  as  postage.  An 
estimate  is  made  of  the  cost  of  the  item  and 
1  lOth  of  that  amount  is  charged,  with  no 
price  being  more  than  $1.00.  Volunteers  help 
liiend  and  sort  the  toys,  and  many  a  day  care 
mother  has  expressed  Joy  to  find  that  15'' 
will  bring  a  set  of  building  blocks  to  the 
children  for  whom  she  cares.  New  play  groups 
and  centers  often  find  some  of  the  basic  toys 
needed  to  begin  their  activities. 

Loaii  Items.  The  Gathering  Place  maintains 
a  supply  of  donated  children's  furniture  and 
large  toys  which  are  available  to  day  care 
mothers  and  can  be  "recycled"  indefinitely. 
Items  include  cribs,  play  pens.  cots,  rocking 
hor.ses.  and  outdoor  exercise  equipment.  This 
service  is  a  necessary  one  because  a  day 
care  mother  who  is  suddenly  given  the  care 
of  a  six-month-old  baby  may  not  have  the 
funds  to  purchase  a  crib.  As  another  example, 
a  child  with  motor  problems  may  desperately 
need  the  muscle  development  provided  by 
a  large  climbing  toy.  Inclusion  of  this  service 
brings  the  caregiver  to  the  one  source  she 
knows  she  can  rely  on  to  meet  her  needs: 
the  Gathering  Place. 

In  Tompkins  County,  the  Day  Cure  Council 
IS  fortunate  to  have  In  the  vicinity  a  num- 
ber of  colleges  as  well  as  Cornell  University. 
Instructors  in  design  clas.ses  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  prospect  of  developing  large 


toys  and  exercise  equipment  for  the  loan 
closet.  Cooperation  Is  thus  beneficial  to  botli 
parties;  the  design  classes  have  an  imagi- 
native, worthwhile  project,  and  the  child 
care  community  gains  some  exciting  new- 
toys. 

Recently,  some  major  pieces  of  equipment 
have  been  added  to  the  items  available  for 
loan.  An  especially  exciting  new  acquisition 
is  a  set  of  power  tools  for  making  wooden 
toys  such  as  jigsaw  puzzles  and  animal  fig- 
ures." A  small  workshop  has  been  created  .so 
that  safety  precautions  may  be  ob.';crved: 
this  equipment  serves  as  an  ideal  basks  for 
IX  gathering  where  creative  activity  and  di.s- 
cussiou  are  happily  combined. 

Trash  to  Treasure.  In  the  Gathering  Place, 
"trash"  is  collected  and  given  without  charge 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  convert  it  into 
"treasure".  These  are  common,  household 
items  which  can  be  recycled  with  imagina- 
tion and  Ingenuity.  The  idea  has  caught  on, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  visitor  ar- 
rive laden  down  with  a  donation  of  egg  car- 
tons and  oatmeal  boxes.  Some  of  the  ideas 
generated  by  these  apparently  worthless 
items  are  as  follows: 

Orange  juice  cans  are  transformed  Into 
pencil  holders  when  covered  with  pretty 
paper. 

Milk  cartons  become  bird  feeders  if  you 
cut  a  hole  in  them. 

Styrofoam  egg  cartons  are  superb  bean 
sprout  planters. 

Computer  cards  can  be  made  into  houses 
or  used  as  sewing  cards. 

Paper  towel  rolls  make  cute  animals  if 
you  cut  them  In  the  right  pattern. 

Popslcle  sticks  are  ideal  for  simple  puppet 
figures. 

The  list  could  go  on  forever,  and  a  lot  of 
fun  and  good  feeling  can  be  generated  by 
setting  a  piece  of  "trash"  before  a  group  of 
people  and  seeing  what  they  can  make  with 
it.  Also  available  in  this  area  are  discarded 
clothes  which  caregivers  may  have  free  of 
charge  for  use  as  dress-up  articles — always 
a  favorite  with  children! 

Library.  For  the  benefit  of  both  .staff  and 
visitors,  a  library  is  maintained  which  is 
divided  into  the  following  main  categories; 

Child  Development, 

Day  Care  Information, 

Legislation  and  Finances  for  Day  Care. 

Creative  Activities  and  Play. 

Education  and  Xjearning. 

Along  with  a  large  collection  of  children's 
books,  these  publications  may  be  borrowed 
for  4  weeks  at  a  time.  Since  the  collection 
is  designed  to  appeal  to  a  broad  spectrum 
of  readers,  any  suggestions  for  additions  to 
the  library  are  carefully  researched  and  either 
a  book  or  other  form  of  Information  is  found 
to  answer  the  needs  of  the  party.  Bibliogra- 
phies and  lists  of  resources  are  maintained 
for  perusal  on  a  variety  of  topics,  from  child 
development  and  children's  books  to  films, 
records  and  equipment  catalogues.  Also 
arailable  for  use  within  the  office  are  bound 
periodicals  which  are  of  general  intere.st. 
such  as  Younff  Children,  Children  Today, 
and  Voice  for  Children.  Certain  popular,  in- 
expensive publications  are  on  sale  iwith  no 
mark-up  added);  these  include  scrapbooks 
of  Ideas  for  children's  play  and  non-,sexibt 
storybooks.  For  the  caregiver  and  teaclier 
who  does  not  have  the  time  to  search  the 
public  library  for  relevant  information,  tlie 
library  of  the  Gathering  Place  serves  as  a 
central  resource  where  top  quality,  up-to- 
date  publications  are  coherently  arranyed  for 
her  examination. 

The  Idea  Box.  In  a  prominent  pcisition  in 
the  office  sits  the  Idea  Box  filled  vviih  ail 
sorts  of  ideas  on  every  imaginable  child  care 
subject — games  to  play,  toys  to  make,  out- 
door fun,  nutritious  and  appetizing  .snacks 
that  children  can  prepare  themselves,  excit- 
ing notions  for  growing  seed  plants,  etc,  etc, 
The.se  ideas  have  been  gathered  from  carc- 
glveis    and    parent.s    throughout    tlie    com- 


munity, and  they  provide  a  vivid  e;\ample  of 
creative  sharing.  Mimeographed  copies  of 
each  idea  are  available  to  take  home  and  try. 
The  Idea  Box  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Gather- 
ing Place,  for  it  has  been  instrumental  in 
building  up  the  self-confidence  of  day  care 
mothers.  It  c.tn  be  quiie  thrilling  for  a  care- 
giver to  iind  tliat  her  recipe  for  home-made 
peanut  butter  has  found  i's  way  into  the 
Idea  B')X  and  will  be  used,  ior  example,  by 
a  Head  Start  program.  Another  step  has  thus 
ueen  taken  toward  creatir.g  a  true  com- 
mutnly   of   cquhl.s. 

ci.vinEiiiNi.  riAii;  evi.nts 

Fotu-  limes  each  year,  llie  Gathering  riitce 
holds  an  event  also  called  a  Gathering  Place. 
At  tlie.se  times,  special  invitations  are  sen' 
to  caregivers,  group  programs,  parents  and 
interested  citizens  to  come  together  for  an 
e.xpanded  version  of  the  day-to-day  Gatlitr- 
ing  Place  operations.  Stafl  niembers  are  on 
hand  to  provide  activities  and  snacks  for  the 
children,  such  as  puppet  shows,  cookie  dec- 
oration land  eating),  fingerpamtlng  and 
games.  Caregivers  are  encouraged  to  stocK 
up  on  supplies,  and  exhibits  are  displayed 
for  all  guests.  Such  exhibits  are  changed  on 
a  monthly  basis,  but  the  Gathering  Place 
event  is  a  special  opportunity  for  those  who 
may  not  visit  regularly.  Bulletin  boards 
carry  news  of  local,  state  and  national  de- 
velopments in  the  child  care  field;  shelves 
are  filled  with  projects  based  on  suggestions 
in  the  Idea  Box;  special  displays  on  such 
subjects  as  dental  health,  making  your  own 
baby  food,  or  planning  a  budget  are  pro- 
vided (often  by  other  agencies  who  realiz-; 
that  the  Gathering  Place  Is  an  excellent 
resource);  and  staff  members  are  availabl»> 
to  answer  questions  and  guide  guests  througli 
the  oflices.  Visitors  to  the  Gathering  Plao- 
events  have  included  representatives  of  every 
segment  of  the  population  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pected members  of  the  child  care  comniunit\-. 
and  out-of-Country  guests  r.re  always  wel- 
come to  share  in  tlie  fun. 

Smaller  gatherings  occur  on  a  reaular  basks 
whenever  day  care  mothers,  directors  of  grou'i 
programs,  nursery  school  teachers,  etc.  wis'i 
to  meet  in  the  ollices.  Any  child  care-rela'x"^! 
group  is  encouraged  to  use  the  facilities  fi'' 
iii-.servlce  training,  discussion  or  other  type-; 
of  meetings.  Thtis  the  office  itself  inav  be 
seen  as  a  gathering  place  in  many  ways,  as 
a  common  resource  for  all 

THK   G.ATHfRINC   PL.AC  E    AS   A    Mt>DFL 

For  those  who  may  wish  to  establish  the-r 
own  Gathering  Places,  no  three  words  can 
be  more  important  than  Respect,  Under- 
standiii;.',  and  Sharing. 

R  p.':  pert 

For  ihe  vital  role  played  by  dav  cave  moth- 
ers in  the  coniniunity: 

For  the  value  of  group  programs  in  serv- 
ing children's  needs: 

For  the  rights  of  parents  to  Join  in  pkin- 
niiiL:  for  their  children's  future: 

For  each  individual  as  a  vital  human 
belli;.'. 

Viidcrstaiidi'ig 

Of  the  needs  of  all  people  lor  selj-ipspect 
and  pride: 

Of  the  psycholoeical  prerstires  which  mav 
inhibit  an  individual's  cap.icity  to  give  and 
recei'.c: 

Of  financial  burdens  wliich  limit  a  care- 
giver's op;  ions: 

O:  tiie  needs  of  children, 
Sliatiiui 

In  plans  for  new  programs; 

In  t'athering  ideas  for  children's  fun  and 
development; 

In  helping  each  other  to  a  comninn  goal; 

In  a  community  of  equals. 

It  slinuld  be  noted  that  the  Dav  Care  and 
Child  Development  Council  of  Tompkins 
County  involves  more  than  the  Gathering 
Place.  Ti.e  Council  was  originally  established 
j.s  a  ificrral  and  information  center  whicli 
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Fcives  both  carpnivcrs  and  pare;itf.  Care- 
g.'.ers  are  liitcd  with  th?  Ccuiicll.  and  par- 
ents are  give-i  a  list  of  possible  chUd  care 
cpi.oaa  which  meet  the  needs  of  their  chil- 
dren anJ  situations.  It  cculd  be  thnt  a 
G.itherl.g  Place  which  was  not  part  of  a 
rL-itrral  and  Infcrmatirn  center  would  be 
ICoS  successful.  Certainly  the  integration  of 
these  services  (as  well  as  cccrdinatlon  and 
r'aumng;  function-:)  has  resulted  In  a  happy 
mL-tture  and  a  truly  comprehersivc  resource 
center.  Whatever  shape  it  rnav  take  ho-.v^ver 
a  Gaaiering  Place  based  on  the  principles 
outlined  above  is  sure  to  brliT  a  new  din^en- 
sion  to  any  child  care  network  and  a  let  of 
Ii'.n  will  be  hi  store  for  those  who  partiu- 

The  Gathering  Place  Is  a  .--ininle  idea  -id---- 
taole  anywhere,  any  time.  Monev  need  n't 
be  a  deferminlng  factor— a  bulletin  board 
a  cvp  of  ccfTee  and  two  l.itere,>teri,  carii  ,• 
peop.e  can  be  enough  to  deve:op  close  bond: 
and  a  spirit  cf  coop?rat:on.  At  the  othrr 
ex'reme.  the  skys  the  limit  in  terms  of  re- 
sources which  may  be  marie  avallab'e  T'  e 
Tompkms  Co-intv  model  could  be  extended 
and  expanded  as  far  n.s  the  imP^lnafoM 
might  take  it  Once  an  idea  petT  gilT.  ; 
grows  and  prows  In  excirJr:-.  s.,rprilln""r - 
warding  direction.  So  )r  n-  as  plan.s  are  al- 
ways responsive  to  The  need,  of  tho.se  serve..' 
and  the  spirit  of  sharing  is  never  lo.st    a.  v 

PuT'"  m  ^.  "'  ..  --J-'^— y      Gatherin: 
fince—f.  HI  b?  n  vibrant  success' 
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yuiVK.  And  as  Chams.  now  an  ethnic  minor- 
ity, they  are  feared  by  the  North  Vietn.imc  e 
due  to  the  Icng  historical  confllct-s. 

In  these  areas  of  Cambodia  which  have  a'- 
ready  fallen  under  Communist  control,  the 
Chams  ha\e  organized  a  rebellion  against 
reJ  control.  It  li  doubtful  if  the  Chants  will 
ever  submit  to  Communist  control  in  C.im- 
bcdli,  Tai.s  of  course  means  that  without 
outside  help,  th;  crmplets  genocide  of  these 
brave  Mucll:n:;  will  be  campleted.  Pew  Mus;im 
Ie.td?r^  a'ound  the  w.-rld  rcall2e  the  tru« 
siru-.tijn  ccnfrcntii-ig  their  Khmer  Muollm 
brothers.  It  Is  Mtu  to  the  Chains  that  Muslim 
g'V.emmenii  m.ilntaluin^  friendly  rrla'Ions 
w:th  the  Jforth  Vletnim  govcrnmrnt  should 
ye3k  up  loud  and  cleir  on  behalf  of  thcce 
defense:es.s  Muslims  who  are  the  Innocent 
nnd  unknown  victims  of  t''p  Cor.i.mnni.st 
struggle  In  Southc.-'-t  A  i.i 
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•  L  DEVELOPMENT  AT  THE 
CROSSRO.VDS 


■  THE  PLIGHT  OF  CHAMS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  there  a-e 
dimension.^  to  the  unfoldm.-  tra-eciv  in 
Indochina  that  too  m.inv  of  .i.s  have' rot 
adequately  considered.   '  ^ ''-i^e  i.ot 

One  such  dimen.Mon  is  thu  of  the 
Chams  one  of  t!ie  olde.st  and  mo.n  peacc- 
lulcivihzations  in  Southeast  A.Ma 

The  Islamic  Items,  an  independent 
journal  of  Moslem  thought  published 
^"l'"^  y^^'^hi'^Ston.  has  analyzed  the 
plight  of  Chams.  I  think  we  would  all 
profit  from  reading  this  article  and  I 
ask  umnmicu.s  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow."^ ; 

The   MiiM.M    Vu  n.Ms   or  Cambom.* 

v^Tfl^^'ll  continued  American  assistance. 
tne  fad  of  Cambodia  to  the  Communists  in- 
surgents 1.S  immuient.  While  the  e^i-abllsh- 
ment  of  a  Communist  eovernment  in  Cam- 
re":^  of^  hi 'l""  ,"'■'■"  '"""  ''''''  ''P°"  "h-^ 
re^.  of  the  wor.d.  it  may  well  mean  the  end 

Chamv  Tl-.e  Chair.s  are  the  Muslims  of  the 
Khmer  Republic,  numbering  nearly  ten  pcr- 
'■''^l°VL'"'  '"'-''  Cambodian  popiliatio,/. 
The  Chonis  were  the  original  inhabitants 

"rf  r.,  '^n"  "'''■  '^■^^^"''"^  I"  the  first  century 
Of  the  Ch.-L.rian  era.  they  established  an  em- 
pire in  Southeast  Asia  known  ,vs  Champn 
Between  the  years  1.000  and  1036  of  the 
C-hri.stian  era.  the  Chams  embraced  I.Um  at 
the  beckoning  of  Arab  traders  The  firs- 
Muslims  In  Southeast  A-ia,  thev  went  on  to 
.spread  Islam  throughout  what  is  now  Mah'-- 
sia.  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  In  ttie 
sixteenth  centur-y,  Vietname.<=e  invaders 
stiirted  their  push  ag.iin.st  the  Chams  Rv  the 
t;me  the  French  arrived  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth centun-.  the  Chams  hud  been  reduced 
to  an  ethnic  minoriry  Today.  North  Vietnam 
under  the  rule  of  the  Communist  is  continu- 
ing this  systeraauc  genocide  of  the  survivine 
Chams.  " 

Th©  fall  of  Cimbodia  wl.'l  mean  a  doub:e 
dwaster  for  the  Chams  As  Muslims,  they  are 
dlstru.sted  because  of  their  belief  In  the' One 
Living   G'xl   a.s   author  of  all   law,   net  Karl 


M".  CLARK.  Mr.  Pro'ticlcnt,  over  the 
pa.st  2  years,  the  Senate  Agricultures 
Subcominittee  on  Rural  Development 
has  been  holding  a  series  of  oversight 
hearin,?s  on  the  Rur;!l  Development  Act 
of  1972.  During  the  94th  Congress,  we 
have  held  two  hearings  and  collected  a 
good  deal  of  material  on  the  offects  of  the 
recession  on  rural  areas  nnd  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Rural  Development 
Act. 

_  At  these  hearings,  it  has  become  clear 
that  rural  America  is  m  trouble.  These 
are  difficult  times  for  the  entire  country, 
but  no  single  .segment  of  the  population 
;s  troubled  more  than  the  people  who  live 
in  small  towns  and  on  farms  in  every 
State  of  this  country.  Inflation,  recession 
inadequate  health  care.  in.sufricient  hous- 
ing, no  mass  traasportation.  unemploy- 
ment—the.se  problems  are  leaving  their 
nnrk  everywhere,  but  their  collective  im- 
pact can  mo.st  ret'dily  be  seen  in  rural 
America.  And  these  problems  represent 
more  than  ju.^i  a  challenge  to  rural 
■■urvival. 

Right  now,  we  h.ue  legislation  on  t!ic 
books  that  would  help  ruial  America  dur- 
ing this  period  of  economic  chaos— the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  Yet, 
much  of  that  legislation  remains  unim- 
plemented.  Moreover,  congressional  ap- 
propriations and  the  administration's 
1976  budget  requests  do  not  measure  up 
very  well  against  the  need  for  gi\ing 
these  programs  the  emjjhasis  they  de- 
serve. To  succe.s.sfully  combat  liie  reces- 
sion in  rural  areas,  that  trend  ■.•.ill  ha\c 
to  be  clianged. 

The  Senate  ha=  nt  >de  a  pood  beginning 
by  approving  tlie  emergency  farm  bill. 
That  legislation  will  help  insure  farmers 
that  they  will  recei\e  just  compensation 
in  exchange  for  their  investment  and 
hard  work.  And,  it  will  help  insure  the 
availabihty  of  food  over  the  next  3  years. 
Tlie  tax  cut  legislation  also  will  help  the 
rural  economy.  But  the  problems  in  rural 
America  go  much  beyond  the.se  i.ssues.  At 
Slake  are  the  survival  of  the  family  farm, 
the  exodus  from  the  farms  and  small 
towns  to  the  larger  cities,  more  unem- 
ployment, a  return  to  the  hard  times  of 
the  pa.- 1. 

At  be.^t,  tlie  problems  of  rural  Amer- 
ica will  compound  the  problems  of  urban 
America.  That  is  why  we  cannot  aflTord 
to  wait  until  the  people  and  the  prob- 


lem., leave  the  countryside  for  tlic  city 
They  need  our  attention  right  now  n- 
less  we  are  prepared  to  give  them'  Ui^'f 
attention,  the  disparities  between  urbv, 
and  rural  life  will  continue  to  gro"-  ' 

Mr  President,  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  A.mcncar.  Canker.  Harold  K  Etr-" 
reported  on  the  March  6  rurul  develn 
merit  hearinj.  I  a  k  unanimous  conse--t 
that  this  particular  article  and  anothn- 
one  concernir.g  the  American  Banke"- 
As^ociation's  po:iiion  on  rural  dcvelo.'" 
me.it  b-  printed  in  the  Record  "" 

There  bein.7  no  ob.iec'ion,  the  articles 

:-:?o£ir' '"""'■■■-"'"''''' "-'<"'■ 

I  From  the  American  Banker.  Afar.  20,  197-1 
RiTPAt.  Dl•VFLop^rK^JT-MoRE  Use  op  ExisTixr 
PR^rT,n,j,s  Uncro  To  Comuat  Rural  Reces- 

(By  Harold  K.  Street) 
Wvsnr.voTnN-.- Organizations    Involved   n 
rural  development  contend  the  Ford  Admin- 
■  ■'tratlon  could  use  existing  Federal  programs 
to  combat  the  recession  in  rural  areas 

The-e  Inchide  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnis. 
tratlon-s  loan  and  grant  programs  for  rural 
hou.-in.g.  water  and  sewer  systems,  other  com- 
munity lacilitics,  and  rural  business  and  In- 
dustry. 

The  rtiral  groups  say  that  If  the  pro'-ran-s 
'■ere  used  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  bv 
the  laws  that  set  them  up.  they  would  pro"- 
vlde  job-i  for  countless  rural  people  aid 
s-reatly  benefit  the  economies  of  the  towns 
where  they  live. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  would 
i;r-od  more  field  .staff  If  this  were  done  But 
tla.s  e.xp.-ision  itself  would  provide  still  more 
Jobs. 

This  is  not  likely  to  happen,  however  The 
Ford  Administration  has  made  It  clear  tha' 
1'  does  not  plan  to  do  more  than  it  is  no.v 
doiiiL,'  in  rural  development. 

The  Nixon  Administration  put  Into  effect 
-i'lne,  but  not  all.  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  which  get 
up  a  number  of  new  loan  and  grant  program? 
and  expanded  existing  ones. 

The  Ford  Administration  has  said  it  does 
not  intend  to  implement  anv  more  provl, 
-:.-n3  of  the  act.  The  budget  President  Ford 
proposed  to  Confiress  for  the  1976  fiscal  vear 
uhich  begins  July  1.  recommends  slightly  less 
■•^pending  and  lending  for  rural  develophiei;t 
than  in  the  current— 1975— fiscal  year 

■Ihis  dismays  the  rural  groups  and  makes 
t.cm  sKcptic.il  of  statements  such  as  those 
by  William  W.  Erwin,  assistant  secretary  of 
a-rkulture  for  rural  development,  that' the 
L  .s.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  -moving 
nipldlv  yet  deliberately  to  put  the  Rural 
Development  Act  into  effect  and  that  rural 
development  is  'a  vigorous  national  move- 
ment." 

They  cxp;i-.->pd  these  vi*>ws  at  a  recei.t 
I'O.irini;  bv  the  rural  development  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Agriculture  end 
^orestry  commltee.  Subcommittee  chairman 
ben  Richard  C.  Clark.  D.  Iowa,  called  the 
hearing  to  give  nongovernment  groups  in- 
volved 111  rural  development  a  chance  to  re- 
but the  statements  of  Administration  offi- 
cials at  a  previous  hearing  that  the  govern- 
ment really  is  doing  a  lot  for  rural  develop- 
ment but  the  private  .sector  should  be  dohi;,' 
most  of  the  Job  anyway. 

The  statement  by  William  E.  Murrav.  leg- 
islative representative  for  rural  area  devel- 
opment for  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative AsbU.  was  typical. 

The  NRECA,  he  said,  believes  'rural  areas 
are  being  seriously  affected  by  the  recession. 
We  also  assume  that  many  businesses  are 
having  difficulty  in  staying  afloat  and  that 
millions  of  rural  American.s  are  without  Jobs. 
"We  were  surprised  that  the  White  House 
h:i~  not  considered  using  the  authorities  un- 
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der  the  Rural  Development  .*.ct  in  its  efforts 
10  bolster  the  economy  and  combat  unem- 
pl.)yinenl."  The  Act.  Air.  Murray  contended. 
"::ives  the  Administration  the  authorities 
to  launch  a  very  effective  antirecession  prn- 
•.;r.un  in  nonmetropolnan  nieas  up  to  50.000 
popnliiMon. 

•the  Rural  Develojunont  Act  would  make 
it  pos.sible  to  gre.iiLy  stimulate  the  economy 
by  providing  thousands  of  jobs  iavolved  in 
biulding  essential  conimuniiv  facilities  of 
all  kinds,  in  helping  to  develop  jic.v  business 
emerprises,  in  s.iving  existlii'.^  ones  from 
bankruptcy,  and  in  providii-.g  thousands  of 
new  housing  units,"  Mr.  MiiriM.v  continued. 

For  example,  he  said,  the  FniHA  rurrd 
housing  program  "could  be  expanded  by  the 
Adiuinisiration  to  whatever  extent  required 
to  get  the  foundering  housing  industry  going 
aL;nin.  It  could  do  this  quickly  by  .setting  the 
loan  level  for  rural  housing  at  a  tigurs 
many  times  what  it  estimates  for  fiscal  1975 
atid  what  it  estimates  for  fiscal   1975-76. 

It  could  begin  such  a  piocram  today  since 
t!ie  funds  involved  do  not  have  to  be  ap- 
propriated. Congress  has  given  the  Admin- 
istration authority  to  make  su.li  a  decision," 
Mr    Murray    contended. 

Rural  housing  loans,  like  most  other 
FmH.A  loans,  are  made  from  a  revo*"lng 
fund  which  is  replenished  through  the  sale 
of  securities  backed  by  the  loans.  Congre.ss 
in  recent  years  has  .set  ceilings  for  PmHA 
loan  programs  even  thotigh  it  does  not  ap- 
propriate money  for  them. 

"Currently,  the  FmH.\  rural  housing  pro- 
cram  is  operating  at  about  a  $2  billion  level 
p^r  li.scal  year."  Phillip  S.  Brown,  informa- 
tion director  for  the  Rural  Housing  Alliance, 
noted. 

"For  every  billion  doll  u'  iiurea.sc  in  that 
level,  approximately  85.1)00  more  people 
would  be  provided  with  a  fulitime  job  for 
one  year,"  Mr.  Brown  cont.nued.  Tlie  figure 
comes  from  an  estimate  that  the  cost  of  new 
houses  financed  by  the  FmH.\  average  around 
S20.000:  "so  a  $1  billion  increase  in  loan 
funds  could   produce   50.000   homes." 

The  FmHA  and  Labor  Department  have 
estimated  that  each  new  hou.se  creates  1.7 
man-years  of  on-site  and  oif-site  employ- 
ment, Mr.  Brown  noted.  "On  that  basis,  the 
construction  of  50.000  liouses  creates  85,- 
ono  years  of  emplovment 

"Moreover,  as  the  dollars  .spent  for  con- 
st rtict  ion  changed  hands,  the  multiplier 
effect,  according  to  some  economists,  would 
be  fivefold — $5  billion  for  each  $1  billion  ad- 
vanced." 

According  to  Mr.  Brown.  "It  is  obvious  that 
FmHA  cannot  raise  its  sights  without  in- 
creasing its  staff  and  improving  its  quality — 
but  that  In  Itself  would  create  more  Jobs. 

"We  believe  it  absolutely  essential  that 
this  increase,  both  in  staff  and  level  of  financ- 
ing, be  undertaken  immediately."  the  RHA 
.spokesman  said.  "According  to  tlie  1970  cen- 
sus, there  are  2.3  million  households  in  FmHA 
service  areas  in  need  of  better  housing  and 
with  sufficient  income  to  repay  a  FmHA 
loan." 

Mr.  Brown  called  the  Administration's 
fiscal  1976  budget  "an  exceedingly  depressing 
document"  with  respect  to  rural  housing.  It 
.sks  no  money  for  self-help  and  farm  labor 
housing:  rent  supplement,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  research  authorities  provided  the 
FmH.\  under  the  1974  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  "are  completely 
iLi.nred." 

.M~o,  Mr.  Brown  said,  the  amount  of  money 
ilic  Administration  is  asking  for  the  main 
FmHA  housing  loan  prograin^for  single 
family  houses — would  mean  a  cut  of  147;  in 
tlie  luimber  of  houses.  The  cut  In  money  for 
tiie  program  would  be  entirely  in  that  for 
subsidized  loans,  which  permit  low-income 
iamilies  to  pay  Interest  rates  as  low  as  1';. 

Thus,  having  recognized  the  value  of  rural 
housing  tn  its  dual  role  ot  providing  needed 


shelter  and  employment,  the  .Administration 
cuts  the  program  back  and  makes  the  harj)- 
est  cut  where  it  will  hurt  the  most^among 
those  least  able  to  obtain  decent  shelter  with- 
out government  assistance." 

Sen.  Clark  contended  during  the  hearir.g 
that  about  one-fourth  of  tlie  provisions  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  liave  not  been 
implemented  at  all." 

A  .spokesman  for  the  N.i'ioiial  A  soci;it;oii 
of  Counties  stated  that  "far  from  rapid  un- 
plemciitation  of  this  act.  actually  less  t'oan 
12';  of  the  authori7ed  grant  programs  li.ne 
rcsulled  in  any  Federal  cash  o.Ulays  to  issisi 
local  communities  witli  rural  development 
efforts." 

The  acl  authorixed  $397  million  per  ye  ir 
for  various  rural  development  grant  pro- 
grams. The  Administration  has  not  uskcd. 
and  Congress  has  not  yet  appropriated,  any 
money  for  some  of  the  programs:  for  (Uhrrs, 
the  amount  requested  and  appropriated  is 
less  than  the  ceiling.  In  sbmc  catcs,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  spend  inoiey 
Congress  appropriated  for  grunts. 

Grants  as  well  as  loans  are  er.senti.d  for 
rural  counties.  Robert  Harbison,  Culinan 
County.  Ala.,  commissioner  and  chairman  of 
the  NACO  subcommittee  on  rural  develop- 
ment, told  the  Senate  subcommittee.  Without 
grants,  he  said,  counties  in  his  area  cannot 
afford  rural  development  projects  even  it 
they  can  get  loans  for  them. 

"Whether  you  look  at  the  amount  01  ap- 
propriations or  the  amount  of  outlays,  you 
cannot  conclude  that  the  act  is  being  rapidly 
or  deliberately  implemeiued."  Mr.  Harbi.son 
concluded. 


ABA  Skks  NfttD  i-oa  More:  FsiH.A  Fi;-  i.D  Si  \i  t 

Incre.^sed  Loans  for  Rural  Dt  vki.op.mi  n  1 

Washington.— The  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation sees  an  urgent  need  for  more  field 
staff'  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admini.stratiou. 

The  ABA  also  favors: 

Increasing  the  total  amount  of  farm  nod 
rural  development  loans  by  commer;ial  bank.- 
and  other  private  lenders  uhich  the  FmHA 
can  guarantee. 

Setting  up  a  secondary  market  i<T  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  FmHA  and  making  tiie 
guarantees  suitable   for  sale   to   investors 

Raising  the  limits  per  borrower  for  FmH.A 
farm  loans  and  the  total  indebtedness  per- 
mitted the  agency's  farm  real  estate 
borrowers. 

Liberalizing  the  Emergency  I4vestock  Loan 
program,  through  whicli  the  FmHA  guaran- 
tees private  lenders'  loans  to  livestock  raisers 
caught  in  the  economic  squeeze  of  high  costs 
and  low  prices. 

Oliver  A.  Hansen,  vice  chairman  cif  the  .\B.A 
agricultural  bankers  division,  asked  lor  those 
changes  in  testimony  before  the  rural  de- 
velopment subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee.  Mr.  Hansen 
is  president  of  the  $18.8  billion  deposit  Lib- 
erty Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  Durant.  Iowa. 

They  result  mainly  from  reconiinendations 
of  bankers  the  ABA  surveyed  to  find  out 
how  the  FmHA's  loan  guarantee  pro^ram.s 
are  working  and  what  chanties  should  be 
made  to  improve  them. 

The  PmHA  gained  the  authority  to  provide 
guarantees  against  90 'r  of  loss  from  private 
lenders'  farm  and  rural  development  loans 
under  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
Congress  enacted  the  emergency  livestock 
program,  which  provides  80  guarantees, 
last  summer. 

Mr.  Hansen  said  the  AB.A  survey  provides 
convincing  evidence  that: 

"The  guaranteed  loan  programs  are  ba.sic- 
Rlly  sound  and  do  apply  to  a  large  niunber 
of  communities. 

"A  large  number  of  banks  are  aware  of 
the  programs  but  need  more  effective  a.ssist- 
ance  from  the  FmHA  at  the  local  level.  Tliere 
are  indications  of  a  wide  variation  from  state 
to  state   and  even  from   countv  to   county 


in  the  v^.ly  the  prngranis  are  bcini;   adnnn- 
i.st?red." 

He  described  correcting  "the  local  FniH.A 
pdnunistrative  bottleneck"  as  "jirobably  tlie 
most   urgent  step  needed  at  this  time." 

According  to  Mr  Hansen,  "it  has  been  deu;- 
onstraicd  in  individual  case.s  that  the  Kt.tir- 
a'li'pd  lo;in  can  be  placed  with  a  miuiini  in 
ol  paper  v.ork  aiid  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  But  thtve  have  been  loo  nianv  i  v- 
stanc^s  reported  where  this  has  not  bceii 
trtie 

"We  can  onlv  conclude  th;,'  the  bi^  job 
of  retrainin;4  and  new  staffing  of  FiuH.A  per- 
sonnel at  the  state  and  local  level  l.as  not 
kept  pace  with  the  new  prtii-iams  added  to 
their   workload."   Mr.   Hansen   continued 

"W'e  understand  that  one  of  iheir  ni.iiii 
prob'ems  has  been  the  inadetiutite  fui.diU'j' 
of  the  FinH.A  operating  bxidget  which  liiriliC' 
impedes  the  transition  to  the  uua'.-anteed 
loan  programs.  So  it  i.s  o'lr  stroni;  recom- 
mendation that  a  hiK'h  priority  be  assigned 
to  assuring  that  tlie  FmH.A  lias  the  resources 
and  authority  neded  to  adjust  tlielr  field 
force  to  the  effective  implement-it  ion  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  programs." 

In  Older  for  banks  to  sell  tuaraniecd 
loans  to  investors,  Mr,  Hansen  said,  "the 
technical  language  of  the  guarantee  must 
assure  investors  and  absolute  full  payment 
of  interest  and  principal  in  ca.-h  at  an 
agreed  time. 

"If  we  get  Inio  a  money  pinch  and  Hie 
local  bank  finds  it.self  needing  money,  ve 
have  to  find  .some  way  to  make  tliose  loan.- 
marketable  with  a  good  guarairee,"  the 
Iowa  banker  commented. 

Mr.  Hansen  said  the  FmHA  is  chani;ing 
its  regulations  to  accomplish  this,  and  Con- 
gress may  need  to  make  ■  tedinir-al  sta'.utcr\- 
adjustments." 

Setting  up  a  national  secondarv  market 
for  the  guaranteed  loans,  accordini;  to  Mr 
Hansen,  'iindoubtedly  would  require  con- 
gressional action." 

If  the  guarantee  provisions  are  clianped. 
'banks  may  find  investors  within  their  local 
and  surr(junding  areas  for  rural  develop- 
ment lending.  However,  we  foresee  for  the 
long  run  the  po.ssible  need  for  a  more  foi  mul 
mechanism,  national  in  scope,  for  a  '■econd- 
ary  market  for  guaranteed  loans," 

Seitmg  one  up.  Mr.  Hansen  s.nd.  "iti:- 
doubtedly  would  require  Congressional  ac- 
tion." Various  proi)osals  for  setting  up  a 
secondary  market  for  guaranteed  rural  de- 
velonnient  loans  were  introduced,  but  got 
nowhere,  in  Congress  last  year.  The  Ni.xon 
Administration  opposed  them,  and  said  The 
Federal  Financing  Bank  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

The  AB.A  reiterated  its  .support  for  another 
proposal  whicli  the  Nixon  Administration 
opposed  and  which  got  nowhere  lust  yesr: 
higher  limits  per  borrov. er  foi-  FmH.A  f.irm 
loans. 

The  current  limits  are  s.'io.OOO  per  borrowc 
for  farm  operating  loans  and  .i-loO.OOO  fir 
farm  ownership  loans.  The  AB.A  prciposecl 
boosting  these  to  .5100.000  and  S200.00II,  re- 
spectively, and  incrcasiim  the  total  real  e-- 
taie  deijt  from  a!i  sources  permitted  Fii;H.\ 
borrower-  from  .:-l.'25,0»0  to  $350,000. 

The  present  ceilincs.  according  to  Mr 
Hansen,  "are  much  too  limiting  todav.  par- 
ticularly for  the  producers  which  this  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  help — the  young  fanner. 
the  farmer  adversely  affected  by  cuiren: 
economic  or  weather  conditions  beyond  ;..> 
control,    and    new    business    ventures." 

Tiie  lo'.va  banker  added  that,  'the  presenr 
loan  size  restrictions  if  creating  a  particular 
problem  since  under  the  gvuiranteed  loan 
programs  first  liens  on  security  must  be  as- 
signed to  the  guaranteed  loan.  Ihis  makf- 
it  virtually  impossible  for  the  lenders  to 
handle  any  additional  outside  financin.; 
■which  Is  often  needed  because  of  the  Uirye 
credit  line  reqturcments." 

Mr,  Hanse;i  said  "the  guaranteed  loan  pto- 
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gram  shoviia  allow  appreciated  fiinci.*  to  serve 
as  a  reserve  at,'ainst  the  total  amount  of  loans 
made  on  a  basis  considerably  less  than  ti;e  1 
to  1  ratio  now  being  applied." 

Currentiv,  Confess  <iets  ceilings  on  the 
amounts  that  can  be  lent  under  each  FmHA 
program.  These  include  the  tot<iI  amounts  of 
guaranteed  loans;  iji  programs  where  the 
FniHA  guarantees  private  lenders'  loans  as 
•A ell  as  making  its  ov.n  insured  loans,  the 
OlTice  of  Management  and  Budget  ha.s  inter- 
preted the  ceilings  as  the  toial  amounts  of 
uijiured  plus  guaranteed  loans. 

When  the  FniHA  hrst  suined  guaranteeing 
loans,  it  had  expected  them  to  be  considered 
separately  from  iii.-ured  loan.';,  and  had  ex- 
pected to  set  up  a  reserve  against  losses  and 
guarantee  loans  up  to  20  tunes*  that  amount. 
The  OMB  ruled  otherwise. 

•There  is  no  Justitici^tion  fur  con.sidering 
the  government  s  obligation  imder  the  guar- 
antee program  to  be  100  .  '  Mr.  Hansen  said. 
For  example,  a  ratio  of  five  or  10  loan  dollars 
for  each  appropriated  dollar  ls  more  realLstlc. 
This  will  allow  an  e.xpansion  to  accommodate 
larger  individual  loans  in  view  of  todavs  in- 
creasing capital  requirements.  • 

Changes  to  achieve  greater  use  of  the  emer- 
gency livestock  loan  programs  are  Ju^tiiied 
because  of  'the  contmumg  deterioration  of 
the  livestock  situation  since  tins  special  pro- 
gram was  implemented."  Mr  Hansen  suid. 
He  recommended  that  the  guarantees  un- 
der the  program  be  Increased  from  80  ,  to 
SO,'  ,  the  top  Imiit  per  borrower  be  doubled, 
from  $250,000  to  S500o<jO.  and  the  life  of  the 
program  be  extended.  '  This  can  be  done  and 
stUl  keep  the  total  program  within  the  orig- 
inal $2  billion  authorization." 

The  Senate  and  House  are  considering. 
and  the  Ford  Administration  support-s,  a  bill 
\*hich  would  boost  the  li\e-tock  loan  giiar- 
antees  from  80  ,  to  90  .  permit  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  to  buy  the  guaranteed  parts 
of  the  loans,  give  farmers  longer  to  pay  them 
back,  and  extend  the  program  through  the 
end  of  1976.  It  now  expires  next  July,  unless 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  extend-,  it  for 
another  six  months. 

The  bill  would  not  boost  the  $250,000  limit 
per  producer,  but  would  set  up  a  Une-of- 
credit  arrangement  through  which  a  bor- 
rower could  bet  several  advances  totaling 
that  amount.  Currently,  a  producer  is  lim- 
ited to  a  smgle  loan  under  the  program. 
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HASEGAWA    LOOKS    AT    UNITED 
STATES-JAPAN  RELATIONSHIPS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly Mr.  Norishige  Ha.segawa  led  the 
Japanese  Economic  Mission  to  the  United 
States  for  a  series  of  discussions  focusing 
at  the  future  of  U.S.  economic  relations 
with  Japan.  A.s  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
this  is  an  area  of  great  peiional  interest 
to  me  and  to  the  people  of  my  State.  As 
economic  problems  around  the  world  al- 
low those  who  preach  a  doctrine  of  eco- 
nomic isolation  to  gain  credence.  It  Is 
important  for  those  of  us  to  speak  out 
as  well  who  recognize  that  it  instead  must 
be  through  mutual  interdependence  that 
our  complex  problems  be  solved. 

Mr.  Hasegawa's  responsible  comments 
and  measured  tone  comes  at  a  time  when 
we  all  welcome  a  rational  discussion  of 
international  economic  Issues.  Free  from 
rhetoric,  he  raises  important  issues  that 
must  be  addressed.  I  commend  this 
speech  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lunch- 
eon remarks  of  Mr.  Hasegawa,  delivered 
at  a  United  States -Japan  Trade  Council 
luncheon  here  in  Washington  on  March 
14,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Rem.\rks  by  Mr.  Nc^p.ishice  H.\sec.a\va 
r  verj  much  appreciate  Mr.  Enders'  re- 
marks. There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  on  this  mis,~ion  about  the  need  for 
close  harmony  in  the  energy  policies  of  all 
the  great  Indu.strUl  demacracles— the  United 
Stales,  Japan  and  Weiiern  Europe. 

We  are  not  only  the  three  principal  con- 
.-umers  of  the  worlds  oil.  We  are  also  the 
ihiee  m.aJor  components  of  the  free- world 
economic  structure. 

The  structure  Itself  i,  in  A.iuc,^-:  un'-.-s  wc 
<  ••'pei-ate  wholehe;trtedly: 
On  energy  conservation. 
On  sharing  of  oU  supplies  in    ,iiv  f  lure 
ctnergency. 

On  the  o.'derly  re.ycling  of  funds  generated 
i:;-   the  four-fold   increase  in  oil   prices,  and 
On  an  intensive  Joint  R  A:  D  effort  to  de- 
velop alternative  energy  source;  over  the  next 
ctecade  or  so 

Indeed,  energy  is  but  one  of  several  critical 
aieis  where  cooperation  among  Japan,  the 
United  States  and  Europe  Is  es.~entlal  if  we 
are  to  restore  siabliity  and  growth  momen- 
tum to  the  world  economic  order. 

The  phenomenon  of  world  Intlatif  n  and 
wr.rld  recps-ion.  everywhere  at  the  «ame  time, 
is  another  such  area  Here.  too.  a  go-it-alone 
or  beggar-thy-nelghbor  poli--v  by  any  of  us 
will  endanger  all  of  us. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  progres.s  on  Interna- 
tional monetary  reform,  or  on  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations, 
without  ba.sic  agreement  on  ends  and  means 
among  the  United  States,  Japan  and  West 
Europe, 

In  short,  the  interdependence  we  worked 
-o  nard  to  achieve  In  recent  decades  is  now  a 
fac.  There  is  no  retreat  from  it.  We  have  no 
ciioice  but  to  work  together  for  the  collec- 
tive survival  of  our  democratic  political  and 
economic  Institutions.  There  cannot  be  a 
strong  Japan,  or  a  strong  Europe,  wiihout 
recovery  and  stability  in  the  United  States. 
Just  as  certainly,  the  United  States— with 
nil  its  great  power  ar.d  wealth — cannot  main- 
tain its  economic  vitality  without  a  strong 
Japan  and  a  strong  Europe. 

As  never  before  in  history,  we  need  each 
other. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Prime  Minister 
Miki  a-ked  me  to  lead  this  Economic  Mission 
to  the  Uni'ed  States.  Like  your  own  pood 
President  Ford,  whom  we  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  as  a  national  guest  last  fall,  our 
Mr.  Miki  was  thrtist  Into  office  at  a  time  of 
grave  national  and  International  economic 
crisis.  One  of  his  fir-.t  concerns  has  been  to 
invigorate  the  Japanese-American  dialogue, 
and  to  stunulate  wider  areas  for  Japanese- 
American  cooperation. 

Our  Mission,  representing  Japans  private 
-•ector,  is  a  modest  contribution  to  this  effort. 
We  are.  In  part,  a  fact-finding  mission,  In 
tlie  two  weeks  we  have  been  here  we  have 
learned  a  .surprising  amount,  thanks  to  the 
iriendly  candor  of  American  Industrial,  busi- 
ness and  financial  leaders,  Presidential  ad- 
visers and  Cabinet  officers,  and  leaders  of 
Congress. 

For  example,  we  have  seen  with  our  own 
eyes  the  remarkable  diversity  of  this  vast 
economy,  and  have  learned  that  your  reces- 
sion barely  touches  some  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. Despite  the  real  and  depre.ssing  figures 
compiled  In  New  York  and  Washington,  I  can 
report  to  you  that  business  optimism  is  alive 
and  well  and  living  in  both  Houston  and 
Atlatua. 

We  were  also  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
hospitality  to  new  Japanese  investment 
which  we  dlsco\ered  in  both  the  Southwest 
and  the  Southeast  regions.  While  we  were  In 
Atlanta,  six  Southeastern  states  came  to  us 
With  impressive  presentations  about  their 
economic  conditions  and  prospects — and  with 
warm  lnv:tations  to  bring  Japanese  capital 


to  create  addition.i!  American  Jobs.  I  am  con 
tident  Japanese  Industry  wUl  honor  those  in- 
Miations. 

We  have  also  been  exploring  wavs  In  which 
Japan  might  Join  more  effectively  with  the 
American  energy  industry  in  the  difficult  and 
costly  search  for  new  eneri;-,  .sources  for  our 
common  benefit. 

And  we  have  gained  a  somewhat  better 
vnderstanding  of  the  complex  political  de- 
ci.ion-making  process  whlcn  is  now  shaplnn- 
your  future  national  policies  on  energy  in- 
Hation  control  and  the  stimulation  of  busi- 
ncos  recovery  We  are  much  better  informed 
than  when  we  arrived,  and  we  are  very  much 
encouraged  by  '.\hat  we  have  seen  and 
Itirned. 

Anothor  imp.. riant  purpose  of  our  Mis- 
■sion  has  t^een  to  answer  your  que.stions  and 
to  give  our  estimate  of  Japan  s  economic  sit- 
uation and  outlook. 

A-,  I  am  sure  you  know.  Japan  was  the 
hardest  hit  of  all  the  advanced  industrial 
economies  by  the  four-fold  Increase  In  oil 
prices.  We  are  99.7  percent  dependent  on  Im- 
ports for  our  oil.  And  oil  furnishes  80  percent 
of  our  primary  energy  consumption.  The  In- 
flationary impact  was  Immediate,  and  hit 
every  sector  of  our  economy. 

The  Japanese  Governments  respoiise  was 
a  .severe  demand-control  (or  tight-money i 
policy,  which  has  been  moderately  successful 
in  reducing  inflation.  But  this  has  been  at 
the  co.-.t  of  a  sharp  decline  In  private  spend- 
ing and  in  new  plant  investment.  After  more 
than  a  decade  of  10  percent-plus  In  annual 
economic  growth,  Japan's  GNP  declined  3 
percent  in  1974. 

I  am  confident  we  are  now  bottoming  out 
I  expect  our  Government  will  shortly  ease 
lis  monetary  policy,  and  expand  public  in- 
vestment in  order  to  stimulate  the  economy 
The  Bank  of  Japan  wUl.  I  am  sure,  soon  re- 
duce the  official  discount  rate.  Our  recovery 
may  be  >lower  than  yours,  but  it  Is  begin- 
ning. ^ 

The  experience  of  "going  through  the 
wrmger"  has  been  painful,  but  it  has  also 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  reexamine  our 
national  growth  priorities.  The  Japanese  peo- 
ple were  about  fed  up  with  the  undesirable 
side  effects  of  sustained  high  economic 
growth.  They  resent  the  destruction  of  our 
once-beautiful  countryside,  the  pollution  of 
our  air  and  water,  and  the  neglect  of  basic 
.social  services  and  facilities. 

In  material  goods,  the  Japanese  people  had 
Joined  the  world's  affluent  few.  But  in  spirit- 
ual satisfactions  and  qualltly  of  life,  we  have 
been  impoverishing  ourselves. 

Now  we  have  good  reasons — domestic  as 
well  as  International— to  change  course.  Fu- 
ture emphasis  in  Japanese  economic  policy 
will  be  on  meeting  the  broader  aspirations  of 
our  people,  on  a  slower  but  more  stable  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  on  harmonizing  Japans 
economic  performance  more  closely  with  that 
of  the  international  community. 

According  to  private  sector  estimates.  Ja- 
pan's economy  will  grow  In  the  future  at 
roughly  the  same  rate  as  the  rest  of  the 
industrial  democracies — say  around  5  per- 
cent annually.  This  wiU  entail  higher  invest- 
ment in  social  capital.  It  will  also  mean  a 
shift  from  resource-intensive  and  energy- 
intensive  industries  (which  also  tend  to  be 
polluting  industries)  to  the  more  knowl- 
edge-Intensive, high-technology  industries. 
Tliese  are  also  major  growth  areas  in  both 
our  Imports  and  our  exports. 

The  new  Japan  should  be  a  more  reward- 
ing society  for  its  own  people.  It  should  also 
be  a  better-Integrated  member  of  the  world 
economy,  and  a  stronger  economic  and  politi- 
cal ally  of  its  sister  democracies  in  the  West. 
This  Is  important  if,  together,  we  are  to 
meet  successfully  our  common  challenges. 

Japan  must  be  strong — socially,  politically 
and  economically — not  for  selfish  or  nation- 
aliatic  reasons,  but  because  the  free  world  o;' 
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v.hK'h  v.e  are  a  pnrt  miut  be  strong  and  dy- 
I'.iniic.  Just  as  we  need  a  vigorous  America, 
you  need  a  vigorous  Japan.  Especially  in  the 
V/eatcrn  Pacific,  at  the  cro.=sroads  of  Amerl- 
ciiii.  Sov let  and  Chinese  power,  a  strong 
jap:.n  is  a  political  factor  of  considerable 
siunliicancc.  contributing  to  the  stability  as 
will  as  the  e.-onomic  development  of  the 
region. 

Finally,  let  me  say  wc  have  been  deeply 
touched  by  the  warm  friendship  we  have 
been  ottered  everywhere  we  have  visited  in 
your  great  country. 

In  history,  relations  between  great  powers 
fire  often  based  on  little  more  than  mutual 
interests.  I  believe  the  ties  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  are  an  exception.  We 
have  achieved  as  well  a  mutual  respect  and 
affection  which  enriches  our  partnership. 

I  felt  this  when  President  Ford  visited 
Japan  last  fall,  and  quickly  won  the  hearts 
of  all  the  Japanese  people,  who  watched  his 
every  move  on  television.  I  am  sure  you  will 
sense  that  same  affection  vhlch  Japan  feels 
for  America  when  Their  Imperial  Majesties 
return  the  Presidential  visit,  and  travel  in 
vour  country  next  fall. 


FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr. 
McGee). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  McGee 

When  the  Joint  Senate-House  Conference 
oil  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations  for 
Fiscal  Year  1975  ls.sued  its  report  last  Thurs- 
day, I  refused  to  sign  the  document  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

In  particular,  I  wiis  concerned  over  the 
Senate  Committee's  report  (94-39).  I  found 
myself  in  disagreement  with  some  sections 
of  the  report  In  general,  and  the  section  on 
International  Organizations  in  particular.  I 
felt  the  comments  on  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  were  misleading  at 
best  In  light  of  the  Information  which  was 
available  to  the  Committee  but  which  was 
not  included  in  the  report  language.  During 
the  debate  last  week  on  my  amendment  to 
increase  our  contributions  for  International 
Organizations  from  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation of  $140  million  to  the  Admin- 
istration's request  of  $153.9  million,  I 
attempted  to  correct  what  I  believed  to 
be  misleading  information  contained  In  the 
report. 

For  e.x.unple.  the  Committee  report  stated: 

"Saudi  Arabia,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tributed $350,000  to  UNDP  In  1973,  while 
receiving  $1,911,000.  Iran's  pledged  $1,000,- 
000  in  1973  while  receiving  $4,549,000." 

WTiat  the  report  failed  to  mention  are 
the  following  facts.  In  calendar  year  1974, 
Saudi  Arabia  had  pledged  $350,000  to  UNDP; 
yet  during  the  course  of  the  calendar  year, 
this  was  Increased  to  $1.5  million,  an  In- 
crease of  more  than  400  percent  above  their 
pledge.  In  addition,  while  the  Saudi  pledge 
for  calendar  year  1975  is  $1.5  million,  there 
is  every  indication  that  nation  will  make 
another  substantial  increase  In  its  contri- 
bution to  UNDP  as  It  did  In  1974.  Iran,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  Its  pledge  by  400 
percent  in  calendar  year  1975  from  $1,000,000 
of  isst  year  to  $4,000,000.  Of  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries, all  of  whom  did  not  realize  direct  bene- 
iits  from  oil  price  increases  until  1974,  three 
nations — Ecuador,  Gabon,  and  Quatar — did 
not  increase  their  contributions  to  UNDP 
substantially  in  either  1974  or  1975. 

The  International  Organizations'  section  of 

the  Committee  report  wa.s  also  misleading  In 
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other  areas.  For  example,  it  rcfle:;::!  an  un- 
familiarlty  with  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program.  The  UNDP  programming  cycle 
is  a  five-year  cycle.  Eniglbllity  for  sttch  as- 
sistance Is  determined  by  population  and  per 
capita  Income.  UNDP  Is  presently  In  the 
1972-76  five-year  cycle.  EligibUity  and  the 
size  of  the  program  Is  determined  a  year 
prior  to  the  actual  Initial  disbursement  of 
assistance  for  the  five-year  period.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Saudi  Arabia  had  a 
per  capita  Income  of  $540  In  1971.  wlien  that 
nation's  Indicative  Planning  Figure  was  es- 
tablished for  1972-1976.  Saudi  Arabia  was 
therefore  eligible  for  a  $10  million  UNDP 
program  for  the  five-year  period  beginning  in 
1972,  and  this  amount  was  programmed  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Committee  report  also  failed  to  note 
that  during  the  present  five-year  program- 
ming cycle,  countries  with  per  capita  incomes 
of  less  than  $500  receive  81.7  percent  of  the 
program's  resources.  In  the  next  five-year 
cycle  (1977-1981) ,  nations  with  less  than  $500 
per  capita  Income  will  receive  91.1  percent  of 
UNDP  resources. 

I  also  found  the  argument  that  the  United 
States  does  not  ask  for,  nor  does  it  receive. 
UNDP  funds  to  be  dubious  at  best;  neither 
do  Western  European  nations  or  other  na- 
tions of  the  industrialized  world.  What 
should  have  been  noted  is  the  fact  that  since 
1971,  the  United  States  has  only  increased  its 
contribution  by  a  little  more  than  four  per- 
cent. During  this  same  period  of  time,  contri- 
butions to  UNDP  from  all  member  states 
have  increased  by  120  percent. 

In  addition,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
read  in  the  Committee's  report  that  the 
Administration's  request  of  $110  million  for 
UNDP  ".  .  .  closely  approaches  the  Commit- 
tee's recommended  "fair  share,'  that  is,  25 
percent  of  all  member  state  contributions.  ' 
I  certainly  do  not  share  this  view.  In  fact,  my 
position  has  been  more  than  adequately 
stated  over  the  past  three  years  on  this  ques- 
tion. Therefore,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  set  the 
record  straight,  that  hi  light  of  my  well- 
known  and  well-publicized  views  on  tiiis  sub- 
ject, the  Committee  report  cannot  speal:  for 
me  In  this  respect. 

In  light  of  the  Conference  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriations,  during  which  the 
Senate  retreated  even  further  in  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  programs,  this 
nation  is  facing  serious  consequences  due  to 
the  action  of  the  Congress.  Our  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  Development  program 
will  drop  from  $90  million  to  $70  million  in 
calendar  years  1974  and  1975.  If  it  Is  indeed 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  In  general,  and  the 
Senate  In  particular,  to  "get  the  U.S.  out  of 
the  U.N.  and  the  U.N.  out  of  the  US,"  as  we 
have  been  urged  to  do  by  certain  groups  in 
this  country,  then  I  believe  the  Senate  has 
given  Impetus  to  this  process  with  its  recent 
action  I  want  to  make  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues are  fully  aware  of  the  rainificaiions 
of  their  actions. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  tlie  objections  that 
I  have  with  this  particular  section  of  the 
Committee  report.  I  might  point  out  that  it 
took  me  just  one  phone  call  and  fifteen  min- 
utes of  time  to  obtain  the  Information  con- 
tained In  my  remarks  today.  Yet,  by  handling 
the  International  Organizations  section  of 
the  Committee  report  in  the  manner  in  which 
It  was  handled,  I  believe  the  Senate  was 
denied  Information  It  needed  in  order  to 
make  an  objective  determination  of  what  the 
level  of  our  participation  In  United  Nations 
programs  should  be. 


THE  TRIPLE  CRISIS  AND 
AMERICAN  RELEVANCY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
share  with  the  Senate  a  thought-provok- 
ing paper   presented   by   Dr.   Zbigniew 


Brzcj:in,ski,  now  Director  of  th3  Trilat- 
eral Commi.s.sion.  to  the  Council  on  For- 
ct;.n  Relations  in  New  York  earlier  this 
,vca;'.  I  ask  ui^animous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Recohj  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  rcmaiks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiliioiit 
o'l.iection.  it  is  so  ordeied. 
'See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
must  take  exception  to  some  of  his  coin- 
ments — .such  as  the  reference  to  "a  weak 
Congress  led  by  weak  leadership" — there 
eae  many  astute  observations  and  con- 
ciasions  vhich  I  con-imend  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

In  particular  I  want  to  enlarge  on  Di'. 
Brzezinski's  much-needed  call  for  Amer- 
icans to  lay  aside  the  "pervasive  pessi- 
mism"' that  appears  to  afflict  them  and 
to  adopt  a  more  optimistic  view  of  the 
future. 

To  be  sure  there  has  been  much  to  be 
discouraged  about  in  recent  years  but 
these  difficulties  do  not  call  for  hand- 
wringing  and  retreat  into  a  shell,  but 
rather  for  the  problem-solving  skill  and 
ingenuity  that  have  characterized  our 
Nation  since  colonial  days.  In  my  view, 
the  present  domestic  and  international 
.':iluation  presents  us  with  an  enonnous 
opportunity  to  use  our  minds  and  inven- 
tiveness for  meeting  the  challenges  which 
confront  us. 

What  .should  stand  us  in  good  stead  i.o 
devising  what  Dr.  Brzezinski  terms  "a 
flexible  response"  is  our  genius  for  adap- 
tation. As  our  Nation  has  grown  and  new 
problems  developed,  we  have  been  able 
to  adapt  our  institutions  and  processes 
to  solve  them.  Similarly  as  the  world 
around  us  is  changing  and  as  new 
stresses  appear  we  can  and  will  cope  with 
them  in  the  same  manner. 

New  conditions  may  mean  the  need 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  funda- 
mental Western  concepts  such  as  prog- 
ress and  liberty  have  a  different  mean- 
ing in  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they 
are  not  absolute  in  any  case,  and  that 
therefore  international  institutions  may 
have  to  adapt  themselves  to  reflect  new 
conditions.  The  notion  of  status  quo  is 
practically  un-American  and  its  not  in 
our  interest  to  take  such  a  stance  in 
world  affaiis. 

Dui  ing  my  recent  service  a.':  a  U.S.  del- 
egate at  tlie  29th  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  I  felt  I  detected  traces  of 
statas  Quoism  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  By  keeping  a  low  profile  and  say- 
ing little  we  appeared  to  be  downgrad- 
ing the  United  Nations  as  of  little  rele- 
vance to  us  and  at  the  same  time  as  to  be 
defending  the  existing  order  as  if  the 
United  Nations  still  represented  the 
world  of  1945,  when  the  U.N.  was  estab- 
lished. That  is  why  I  am  gratified  that 
Dr.  Brzezinski  stresses,  as  I  did  in  my 
report  on  the  United  Nations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  need  to 
participate  more,  rather  than  less,  in 
U.N.  affairs  and  to  speak  with  greater 
moral  authority. 

The  United  Nations  affords  the  best, 
indeed  only,  foium  for  reconciling  the 
strivings  of  mankind  expressed  in  debate 
by  member  nations.  It  is  a  place  where, 
to  borroY,-  a  phrase  from  my  children's 
fecnerati-in.  'i'  all  hangs  out." 
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While  the  General  Assembly,  as  I 
stressed  in  my  report,  hns  no  !>o\ver  to 
bind  any  nation  to  any  course  of  action. 
it  IS  tlie  place  for  hammeiu'.s  out  a  gen- 
eral approach,  a  concept  if  you  will,  of 
the  responsibilities  ar.d  functjoii-s  of  tiie 
nUernaiional  institutions. 

That  is  why.  even  thouyh  as  tl^.e  ofTicial 
U.S.  Rcpresentatue.  I  voted  ayainsl  the 
Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties 
of  States,  adopted  bv  the  General  As- 
sembly last  fall.  I  still  feel  there  is  hope 
for  accommodation  m  the  future,  and 
that  the  next  step  is  up  to  us.  as  I  .stated 
in  my  report: 

I  he  United  States  ni.A  f  •  hor  cleveloprd 
r.juntries  of  the  world  shcaild  ii'nv  offer  ti 
take  the  initiative  in  suggesting  revisions 
and  modifications  in  the  Charter  'hat  will 
HOC  in  any  way  sacntice  basic  principle.'; 
iiece.ssary  for  the  economic  development  and 
i,'rowth  of  the  lesser  developed  iiations  but 
tli.it  actually  help  close  the  pap  and  a'- 
f-elerite  the  process  oi  development  by  pro- 
viding those  reasoanble  assurances  that  will 
encourage  the  flow  of  cupit.nl  rather  thnn 
discourage  It.  The  objective  -hoiild  be  revl- 
Pion.s  that  can  be  accepted  bv  all.  so  that  a 
future  vote  on  the  over.nll  Charter  will  be 
universally  supported. 

By  working  more  throiii;h  tlie  United 
Nations,  we  can  achieve  the  fireater  in- 
ternational collaboration  that  Dr.  Brze- 
zinski  advocates,  not  only  in  tlie  field  of 
economics  but  in  other  areas  as  well. 

Finally  a  comment  on  the  relevancv 
of  the  United  States  to  tlic  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

At  the  United  Nations  I  found  a  dis- 
turbing tendency  to  con.-icier  our  past 
experience  and  present  outlook  Irrele- 
vant to  today's  world.  In  many  votes  we 
were  i.solated  from  the  vast  maioiitv  of 
nations,  reinforcing;  the  .mpression  that 
we  do  not  understand  and  share  the 
strivincr  of  the  developing  world  for 
greater  equality  in  international  forums 
and  in  decisionmakiiiK.  While  much  of 
this  attitude  toward  us  is  unfair  and 
mistaken,  there  is  a  message  to  us  in  it 
and  that  is  for  us  to  make  sure  that  the 
United  States  remains  relevant  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  can  do  this  by  re- 
examining our  positions,  collaborating 
more  closely,  and  responding  with  flexi- 
bility to  the  needs  of  others. 

The  forthcoming  Bicenieniii.il  re- 
minds us  of  our  Revolutionary  pa>t.  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  founded  by 
malcontents  dedicated  to  change  man's 
condition  for  the  better.  Tliere  i.-  no  na- 
tion whose  experience  is  more  relevant 
to  today's  historic  forces 

As  I  said  at  the  out^set.  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  offer  the  world  and  there  are  no 
grounds  for  pessimism  I  submit  that  a 
nation  which  has  lived  tlirough  the  tur- 
moil stemming  from  tiie  Vietnam  war 
and  has  survived  the  severest  political 
crisis  of  its  history  without  a  rending  of 
its  social  and  pohtical  fiber,  is  a  nation 
of  great  strength  and  resiliency,  a  na- 
tion that  can  face  the  future  with  con- 
fidence and  get  down  to  the  business  of 
linding  solutions  to  the  -'triple  ciisis" 
that  Dr.  Brze^inski  discusses  in  his 
paper. 


Exhibit  1 

Tiif:  TRii'it  Crisis  AND  AM^RIc.^^'  Gmibai. 

Rflevan-ce' 

(By  Zbignlew  Br,:ezin,ski  i 

I  v'.ould  like  to  speak  to  you  tonight  about 

s.:.nie  problems  concerning  American  foreign 

policv    I  do  so  with  a  sen.se  of  concern  for  it 

.seems   to  me    that    this   year   1975   will    very 

severely     test     America's    relevance     to     the 

changing  world    It  will  do  so  by  testine:  our 

ability    in   re..poi!d   constructively   to  a   very 

u'lprecedcnted  crisis. 

THE    TEIPLF,    CRISIS 

Th.it  crisis  is  unprecedented  in  that  It  U 
.Mnl.rtneou.sIy  a  triple  crisi.?:  it  is  an  in- 
•e'l.'-e.  a.s  v.e  know,  economic  cri.sl<;  it  is  a 
dt>ep  cultural  crisis;  and  it  is  a  wide-ranging 
internaiionni  crisis.  It  is  the  sudden  combi- 
nation of  the.se  three  which  makes  the  crisis 
■o  un.orecedeiited  and  which  produces  a  pr.i- 
lomid  challenge  in  lontinued  American  glo- 
taiil  relevance.  It  is  also  this  combination 
thnt  calls  for  a  ve.y  ci.mprehen.'i^c  ;ind 
iiiterrohited  AnierJc.Tu  response. 

In  my  rem;irk-.  toai^lit  I  would  like  to 
rrrer  you  fir-i.  tlioreiore,  a  sjciieral  nnaUsis 
of  the  problem  us  I  s»e  it  and  then,  sec- 
T'lidly.  some  vcrv  broiid  recommendations. 
My  presentation  i..  thus  in  ihe  nature  of  a 
think  piece  on  the  very  short-terui  future 
rather  than  a  series  of  very  specific  prcicrtp- 
tion.s 

The  character  a::d  dimei:sions  of  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  are  quite  familiar.  Hence  I  will 
limit  myself  to  commenting  Just  brieily  on 
Us  essential  elements  without  too  much  fur- 
ther elaboration  The  economic  crisis  obvi- 
ously involves  the  element  of  inflation.  This 
condition  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  fabric 
of  post-World  War  II  cop.sunii)tu>i;-oriei:ted 
democracies;  thus  the  problem  of  inllation 
is  c'.oscly  connected  with  the  culuiral  malaise 
ot  which  I  will  be  speakiiit;  shortly  -Secondly, 
the  economic  crisis  has  posed  the  niounilng 
threat  of  recession  This  is  clearly  a  more 
recent  phenomenon,  connected  in  .some 
measure  to  our  efforts  to  cope  with  inflation, 
but  it  generates  a  potentially  more  explosive 
threat  because  it  threatens  internally  the 
politic  al  stabilitv  of  the  we.^tern  democrncies; 
these  democracies  have,  in  fact,  become  very 
much  dependent  for  their  political  cohesion 
on  nialcrlal  growth.  Externally  it  casts  a  very 
deep  threat  to  the  social  and  political  sur- 
vivubiUty  of  many  of  the  developing-  coun- 
tries, since  a  recession  in  the  advanced  world 
would  uievitably  rapidly  atfect  the  very  sta- 
bility of  many  of  the  developing  countries. 
The  economic  crisis,  thlrdlv.  has  been  in- 
tensiried  by  monetary  instability,  which  re- 
cently has  been  exacerbated  by  the  ri.-e  in 
energy  prices,  leaving  the  international 
banking,  financial  structure  and  trade  m 
jeopardy.  The  interactive  combination  ot 
these  three  factors  of  inflation,  reces,sioii 
and  monetary  crisis  has  made  the  economic 
crisis  so  diflicuit.  to  manage. 

The  economic  crisis  in  turn  intersects  very 
closely  V,  ith  tlie  progressively  deeper  cultural 
malaise  in  tlie  western  world,  a  malaise  pre^t- 
nant  with  dangerous  political  coiLsequcnces. 
If  I  were  to  summari/e  the  nature  of  that 
malatse.  and  in  some  respects  I  speak  par- 
ticularly of  the  United  States.  I  would  say 
that  it  involves  a  very  sharp  break  with  the 
two  key,  basic  organizing  ideas  that  have 
provided  the  western  world  with  intellectual 
constancy  and  with  a  philo.-ophieal  f-ame- 
work  roughly  since  the  latf  18th  century, 
that  is  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
American    iiidependeuce,    and    the   onset   of 
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the  Industrial  age.  These  tv.o  Ideas  were  the 
idea  of  progress  and  the  preeminence  ot 
liberty 

The  idea  of  progress  invohod  iiicreasii  ..; 
permeation  of  everything  we  do  m  social  al- 
fairs  With  the  notion  that  change  is  |:ood, 
that  change  imolves  iinprovenient  It  in- 
volved a  sharper  and  more  subject ivelv  tie- 
fined  recognition  of  the  realuv  of  change,  a 
recognition  which  clearlv  did  not  exist  much 
earlier  than  the  latter  pan-  ol  the  18th 
century.  Both  liberalism  :ii:d  Marxi-ni  liaxe 
been  committed  to  this  idea  of  progress  as 
the  baoic  ovganuing  prcmi.-e  of  much  that 
has  been  done  in  what  has  since  been  callec! 
the  iiidii>triati/ed  w(>rld. 

Toda\  that  idea  of  progress  i>  in  s>n!e 
places  .severely  challenged  ntid  among  maiu- 
in  disrepute  It  is  yielding  to  an  increasii.y 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  notion  of  dcca;  . 
the  idea  that  progress  moans  decay,  tiui' 
cliange  is  bad  .^s  a  consequence,  one  fic.ci.i 
With  increasing  irequency  more  and  nu  .-*• 
people.  e-.peciall>  intellectvials,  recotnuimci- 
ing  the  notion  of  a  limited  or  zero  growth 
as  a  way  of  arre.-ling  change  which  is  iis- 
herently  viewed  to  be  bad.  The  most  widely 
known— and  sympioiiuitKally  popular  ex- 
pre.s-sion  ot  that  point  of  view  -is  the  fund.i- 
mcnvally  pcssuiii.stic  aiuilysis  contained  li; 
the  widely  read  Limits  to  Orou'h;  if  vcu  w,!l. 
the   pessimist    maiutesto! 

The  preemuieucc  of  liberty,  which  ptu 
such  a  high  premium  on  individual  develop- 
ment, on  spiritual  worth,  and  on  the  let,i.l 
nutonomv  of  the  individual,  is  todav  .\ield- 
ing  Increasmglv  to  the  primacy  of  equality. 
especiall.v  to  equality  of  condition  and  net 
just  of  opportunity.  In  our  own  societies  the 
dominant  concfiii  is  becoinnit;  thai,  ol  er|ua!- 
uv.  locused  particularly  on  material  etiuahty 
which  IS  to  be  smiglu  liirough  a  reclistribu- 
t  ion  of  wealth 

That  redistnbution.  however,  is  to  be 
achieved  with  do  •lining  raics  of  growtli  and. 
therefu'e.  wiUi  a  smaller  social  pie  to  b;* 
shared. 

All  of  tiuu  cunnilativelv  amount.s  to  a  verv 
profound  cultural  disconnnuity  in  the  wesi- 
ern  world,  including  our  own  .society.  It  pro- 
duces, as  a  consequence  of  that  discontimi- 
iiy.  the  phenomena  of  extremism,  the  search 
tor  a  radical  soliuion,  or  of  religiosity,  the 
search  for  an  intimate  personal  relationship 
Willi  God.  or  even  terrorism,  the  search  for 
ail  iiisiiiiit,  remedy.  More  funtlamental.  it 
pr.iduces  a  widespread  mood  of  historical 
pcssunisin  as  the  dominant  outlook  of  large 
sector.,  of  western  societies,  including  that  oi 
the  United  Stales. 

The  effect  of  that,  pessimism,  in  turn,  is 
'o  challenge  the  under  pinnmgs  of  modern 
demorracy;  namely,  confidence,  civility  and 
compromise,  none  of  which  can  exist  with- 
out optimism.  Confidence  provides  the  ba"-!- 
for  sustained  commitment,  civility  is  inadi' 
pos.-il)',e  by  the  notion  that  things  will  ge: 
better  even  a:  temporary  cost,  and  compro- 
mise involves  adjustment  largely  on  the 
grounds  that  no  vital  interests  have  been 
Je(jpardized.  The  erosion  of  these  core  beliefs 
is  destructive  because  a  democracy  rests  ulii- 
m.iiely  not  on  institutions  or  on  economic 
arraiVLjements  but  on  the  beliefs  of  people 
which,  I  am  deepiv  convinced,  are  intimatciv 
linked  with  the  notion  of  social  opiimisiu 

The  destructive  elTect-s  of  the  erosion  of 
hope  are  exacerbated  in  turn  by  the  specific 
systemic  problems  which  modern  democracy 
today  confronts.  These  problems  involve  an 
Increasing  overload  of  the  democratic  system 
by  very  numerotts  particlpantcs  and  by  even 
more  numerous  demands.  Democracy  is  in- 
creasingly be.set  by  an  overriding  complexity 
of  issues  and  by  an  overflow  of  Information 
which  It  is  difTicult  for  the  public  or  for  the 
legislators  fully  to  assimilate.  Democracy  in- 
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creaslngly  confronts  a  breakdown  iii  con- 
census as  social  cleavages  Ijecome  sharper 
end  as  demands  for  an  equitable  share  of  a 
'.iLiller  or  more  slowly  growing  social  pie 
become  nijre  difficult  to  resolve.  Finally, 
democracy  has  been  witnessing  an  Increas- 
ii'.gly  rapid  dclcgltlml.'atlon  of  political 
U.tderohtp.  with  mass  media  and  actlan- 
oricr.ted,  but  often  frustrated  l:;te!lcctuals  lii 
fic  forefiont  of  this  process,  thus  contrib- 
uting to  breakdown  of  authority. 

The  effect  U  Increased  uncertainty  con- 
ccr.ili'g  the  efficie'.U  governabllity  of  a  moci- 
erii  democratic  system.  Speaking  more  spe- 
ciaca:iy  of  the  United  States,  this  crndltlon 
l3  made  worse  by  the  rather  unusual  situa- 
tion of  a  weak  Congress  led  by  weak  leader- 
ship confronting  a  President  who  so  far  has 
proven  himself  to  be  weak.  We  have  ustially 
had  periods  of  strong  executive  power  and 
v>eak  legislative  power  and  or  of  strong  legis- 
lative power  and  weak  executive  power. 
Rarely  have  we  had  such  weak  leadership 
In  both  branches  at  the  same  time. 

The  international  consequences  of  this  cul- 
ttirtil  crisis  of  m.odern  democracy  are  not 
to  be  underestimated.  Today,  democracy  not 
only  api>ears  to  be  le.ss  vital  but  less  globally 
appealing.  It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  period  of 
time  In  modern  history,  since  the  American 
Independence  and  the  French  Revolution,  In 
which  the  democratic  system  a.s  we  under- 
stand It  had  less  appeal  for  the  Intellec- 
tually articulate  elites  of  the  International 
community. 

The  cultural  malaise  in  turn  interacts  with 
the  third  crisis;  namely,  the  crisis  of  the  In- 
ternational system.  Tlie  term  "international 
system"  Is  a  conceptualization  of  a  reality; 
It  Is  designed  to  convey  that  there  are  ar- 
rangements at  any  given  time  in  hLstory  on 
the  International  plane  which  cumulatively 
amount  to  a  distinctive  system  of  Institu- 
tions and  guiding  assumptions.  The  system 
which  collapsed  in  the  course  of  World  War 
II  wa.s  largely  Europe-ba.sed,  In  that  Europe 
was  the  vortex  of  world  politics;  it  was  largely 
Britain-balanced  in  that  Britain  played  the 
pivotal  role  of  making  certain  that  no  coun- 
try controlled  Europe,  the  vortex  of  Inter- 
national politics;  and  It  was  London- 
financed,  In  the  sense  that  London  banks 
played  the  crucial  role  In  maintaining  the 
monetary  and  economic  system.  The  post- 
World  War  n  system  was  instead  Atlantic- 
based.  It  was  U.S.-protected,  and  It  was  New 
Tork-flnanced.  It  was  thus  s  historically  dif- 
ferent system,  based  on  different  arrange- 
ments and  somewhat  different  premises,  for 
example,  Keyne.sian  economics. 

It  Is  this  system  which  today  Is  In  severe 
jeopardy.  It  Is  In  severe  Jeopardy  because  of 
fundamental  changes  within  our  own  socie- 
ties, of  which  I  have  already  mentioned  two 
major  ones,  but  It  Is  also  in  Jeopardy  because 
of  very  basic  changes  on  the  International 
scene  as  a  whole. 

Much  of  the  post-war  years  Involved,  to 
state  it  In  a  somewhat  oversimplified  fashion, 
the  Interaction  of  three  worlds.  The  first 
world,  broadly  speaking,  was  the  advanced 
and  democratic  world  led  by  the  United 
States;  the  second  world  was  the  communist 
world,  led  for  a  long  while  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  third  world  was  the  world  of 
the  new  states,  recently  emancipated,  with 
different  combinations  of  leaderships. 

During  much  of  the  post-war  era  the  basic 
international  game,  so  to  speak.  Involved  an 
lnten.se  and  hoetlle  rivalry  between  the  first 
and  the  second  worlds,  the  western  and  the 
communist,  with  the  third  world  being  a  neu- 
tral beneficiary  of  the  competition  between 
the  first  and  the  second.  The  year  1973  has 
been  a  watershed  in  that  it  produced  a  dra- 
matic change,  both  politically  and  histori- 
cally in  some  ways  as  important  as  the  year 
1905  when  for  the  first  time  in  history  an 
Asian  power  had  defeated  an  essentially 
European  power  in  a  political -military  con- 
test;  it  was  a  year  in  which  the  developing 


world  for  the  first  time  inflicted  a  major 
economic  setback  on  the  advanced  world.  ,»s 
a  consequence  of  that  confrontation  we  now 
find  four  worlds  existing  on  the  International 
scene  Instead  of  the  earlier  three  worlds.  Tl.e 
first,  the  advanced,  essentially  democratic, 
world  Is  still  there;  the  communist  world  i, 
still  there;  but  the  third  world  had  split. 
There  is  now  a  third  world  which  l.s  essen- 
tially composed  cf  the  nauveaux  rl-hes  of  trie 
fTlobal  community  or.  If  you  will,  the  new  in- 
li'tcntlals  of  the  global  cominunil;-,  nurnlrer- 
iufj  approximately  5-6  hundred  niillicn  peo- 
ple; and  then  there  Ls  tlie  fourth  w.-rld,  which 
is  made  up  of  the  basket  ca^es  of  t:ie  Inter- 
na: ioi-al  community,  societies  w;-.l;-h  cor.fr -nt 
increisingly  dire  prospects.  Including  the 
danger  of  social  and  political  frasn-.entntlon. 
This  world  numbers  mere  than  one  hiUi^n 
people. 

The  international  game  between  these 
four  worlds  today  Is  thus  quite  different 
from  what  It  has  been  for  much  of  the  last 
25  years.  Today  the  overt  competition  and 
the  overt  animosity  is  increasingly  between 
the  first  world  and  the  third  and  the  fourth 
worlds,  with  the  second,  the  communist 
world  and  particularly  the  Soviet  Union,  an 
Indifferent  but  nuetral  beneflciary  of  the 
competition  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
This  has  l)enefitted  the  Soviet  Union  and  it 
has  helped  It  directly  In  its  competition  with 
the  United  States.  I  may  add  that  the  fourth 
world,  though  It  has  suffered  from  recent 
economic  dislocations,  is  supporting  the 
third  world  because  these  two  worlds,  the 
third  and  the  fourth,  are  united  by  their 
common  demand  for  global  equity.  They  de- 
mand more  participation  in  the  runnliig  of 
the  international  system,  and  they  are  no» 
prepared  to  accept  the  post-World  War  II 
system  which  was  largely  Atlantic-centered, 
U.S.-protected  and  New  York-financed. 

Nor  do  these  two  worlds  accept  otir  values. 
This  Is  an  important  element  of  change  as 
well.  It  is,  I  think.  Important  to  note  that 
the  collapse  of  pro-western  but  un-demo- 
cratlc  governments  in  Portugal  or  in  Ethopla 
In  both  cases  resulted  In  the  appearance  of 
regimes  whose  values  are  rather  different 
from  our  own,  regimes  which  proclaim  them- 
selves to  be  socialist  and  which  subscribe  to 
a  different  type  of  social  organization. 

Moreover,  we  should  not  underestimate 
the  disruptive  effects  of  the  "politics  of  em- 
pathy" which  modem  communications  stim- 
ulate. The  populations  of  the  developing, 
especially  poorer  countries  are  continually 
exposed  (by  T.V..  films  or  tourists)  to  our 
wealth— and  they  resent  it  and  want  It.  Our 
peoples  are  simUarly  in  a  uniquely  Intimate 
contact  with  suffering  and  poverty  abroad — 
and  they  fear  it  and  often  feel  guilty  about 
It.  This  interaction  makes  for  tension,  for 
hostility,  and  for  social  conflict  both  be- 
tween and  within  the  poor  and  the  rich 
countries. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  RELEVANCE 

It  is  the  Interaction  of  these  three  crises 
which  in  my  Judgment  produces  a  very  far- 
reaching  challenge  to  American  relevance  to 
the  world,  a  point  with  which  I  began  my 
remarks.  The  economic  crisis  produces  a 
challenge  because  the  lack  so  far  of  an  ade- 
quate American  response,  as  well  as  some 
indications  of  a  globally  Insensitive  attitude, 
have  the  potential  for  dramatically  worsen- 
ing the  world's  economic  crisis  at  large.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  deflationary  pol- 
icies pursued  by  the  United  States  during 
1974  which  have  been  intensifying  the  global 
recession  and  have  threatened  to  plunge 
some  parts  of  the  world  into  a  genuine  de- 
pression. This  economic  posture — or  pa.ssiv- 
ity— produced  Increasing  worldwide  anxi- 
ety and  in  some  cases  anlmostity  towards  the 
United  States. 

The  cultural  crisis  Is  challenging  American 
relevance  to  the  world  for  it  seems  to  under- 
line the  inadequacy  of  our  democratic  sys- 


tem. It  seems  to  suggest  that  the  democratic 
system  has  little  to  offer,  that  It  has  lost 
its  Inner  confiderce,  that  It  Is  not  the  wa\e 
of  the  future,  that  It  is  not  a  system  hi  tl-e 
coMtoxt  of  which  social  denirtjds  can  be  acle- 
quatcly  satisTicd.  Moreover,  social  lndii;er- 
euce  and  glob..!  egotism  of  rtaiiy  co'is-rv:;- 
tively  minded  people  in  the  United  Stain 
and  the  mounting  political  xej:ophobia  and 
ecrnoniic  iterophilla  r.ir.ong  Anierlcan  lib- 
erals is  opening  a  rather  broTd  gap  bctwec.i 
us  and  the  ",a:ue.?  of  mitch  cf  the  v.-cr".d. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  g,\p  v.Iiich  I  believe  is  v.iUtr 
than  at  any  point  in  the  last  200  years  of  c-.-r 
existence,  during  niu cii  of  which  the  UiiUc-.l 
States  syrn'oolizcd  values  to  wliich  other  na- 
tian.s  Rspired.  I  believe  that  this  crv;ci..l 
ideological  relevance  cf  America  Is  tod.sy 
'.cry  se'.eie'.y  threatened.  I  do  not  believe  it 
has  been  eroded.  I  do  belie-,  e  It  can  be  re- 
stored, but  I  think  that  we  should  not  lose 
light  of  the  reality  that  to  many  articulate 
and  concerned  people  In  the  world  at  larfe 
our  values  and  our  preoccupations  seem  di.=  - 
tant,  remote  and  anachronistic. 

The  luteriiational  crisis  is  challenging  cur 
relevance  for  It  creates  pi-essures  witliin  the 
United  States  itself,  and  particularly  within 
cur  public  opinion,  to  Interpret  change  ::; 
world  affairs  as  anti -American.  We  have 
seen  this  In  many  editori.Tls.  In  many  public 
comments.  This  mood  In  turn  prompts  the 
inclination — a  very  deliberate  inclination,  I 
believe — on  the  part  of  our  policymakers  tJ 
downgrade  the  United  Nations,  to  lower  the 
level  and  even  the  quality  of  Amerlcaii 
representation  at  international  Instltutlor, 
As  a  result,  next  year  when  we  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  fir-i 
nation  explicitly  committed  to  national  In- 
dependence, which  America  truly  was,  and 
when  we  enter  the  first  year  of  what  Is  likely 
to  be  the  first  year  of  iiatlonal  Independence 
for  all  of  the  major  regions  of  the  world,  we 
paradoxically  may  find  America  less  relevant 
to  that  world  than  at  any  point  in  Its  200- 
yc.ir  history. 

THE   FRAMEV.ORK    FOR    RtSPONSL 

If  this  analysis  has  any  merit,  then  what, 
can  be  done  about  it? 

It  seems  to  me,  without  attempting  to 
provide  a  detailed  blueprint,  that  the  need 
is  for  a  comprehensive  response  on  the  same 
three  fronts.  Its  collective  thrust  has  to  bo 
to  underline  that  the  primary  objective  of 
American  foreign  policy  today  and  in  the 
years  ahead  is  to  help  to  shape  a  true  global 
community.  This  does  not  mean  movement 
away  from  the  reality  of  nation -states,  for 
that  reality  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  But  It  does  mean  a  very  deliberate 
effort  to  forge  new  patterns  of  relations 
among  them. 

It  is  obviously  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  a  cultural  crisis,  for  a 
cultural  crisis  is  not  something  which  Is 
subject  to  policy  decisions  and  to  policv 
programs.  Yet  there  are  things  which  can 
and,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  undertaken: 
these  things  pertain  both  to  our  Chlei 
Executive  and  verj'  much  to  the  elite  intel- 
lectual community  In  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Above  all,  it  Is  essential  to  tackle  head  on 
the  mood  of  pervasive  pessimism  which  ha.-; 
become  so  dominant  in  many  of  our  centers 
of  thought  and  learning.  We  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  on  the  level  of  action 
pessimism  is  a  self-fulfilling  postiu-e.  More- 
over, on  such  matters  as  the  question  of 
growth  or  of  resources,  I  think  one  Is  Justi- 
fied In  noting  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet 
been  said,  that  the  literature  Is  not  con- 
clusive, and  that  one  can.  Indeed,  be  very 
skeptical  about  many  if  not  most  of  the 
gloomy  scenarios  that  have  become  so  fash- 
ionable In  recent  years.  With  the  exceptioji 
of  demographic  growth,  I  am  personally 
rather  skeptical  about  much  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  scarcity  of  resources,  on  the 
limits  of  growth. 
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Moreover.  I  am  convinced  thai  the  human 
condition  In  a  large  sense  had  been  genu- 
inely Improving  and  that  it  is  continuing  to 
improve.  It   Is.   fur   example,   a   fact   that   in 
1900   approximately   1  ;    of  liumanlty   lived 
above    subsistence    levels.    In    1970.    with    a 
vastly  larger  popul.itlon.  approximately  30 
o£  luimanlty  lived  above  sub.sittence  levels 
This  slill  leaves  us  with  an  enormous  social 
n^'enda.  but  it  is  tertainiy  a  mea-sure  of  re- 
markable progress   I  believe,  therefore,  thn*. 
it  is  quite  possible— In  fact,  not  difficult— 
to  project  a  reasonably  convincing  scenario 
of  the  future  which  is  quite  optimistic.  In- 
.  :r.cl:i;g  more  hopeful  prospects  for  the  future 
(•f  democracy  ai  uc!l.  Certainly  our  society 
iiii^   e.tperienced   marked   progress   iit   term, 
of    education,    of    social    sophistication,    o; 
political  av.ureness.  But  «e  now  have  to  plan 
iiir  future  much  more  deli'ociately  thnn  we 
have  been  prepared  to  do  m   the  past.  This 
includes  deliberate  efrort->  to  maintain  'con- 
tinued  economic   growth,   and   we   may   also 
have  to  consider,  for  example,  ways  of  adapt- 
ing what  the  Europeans  have  called  •indus- 
trial democracy  "   to  our  own  social   condi- 
tions— that  is,  the  creation  of  mechanisms 
for  greater  social  participation  In  economic 
decision-making.     But     that.     too.     would 
itrengthen — rather    than    weaken — our    de- 
mocracy. 

Thus  I  feel  strongly  that  analytically  con- 
tingent optimism  Is  Justitied  and  that  politi- 
cally optimism  is  imperative  Indeed.  I  will 
go  further  than  that  and  argue  parado.xi- 
I  ally  that  a  call  on  the  nation  to  sacrifice 
would  contribute  a  gieat  deal  to  the  restora- 
tion of  optimism,  for  .sacrifice  generates  op- 
timism. It  is  indulgent,  miasnuc  and  pa.ssive 
behavior  which  stimulates  pessi:ni,-m  Those 
who  went  through  the  war  years  remember 
•hat  sacrifice  generated  real  commitment  and 
a  real  faith  in  the  future  Sarnflce  does  that, 
and  I  think  the  test  of  leadership  today  Is 
Us  ability  to  call  on  the  nation  for  nieanlng- 
;ul  .social  sacrifice,  for  acts  of  national  will. 
With  respect  to  International  economic 
i^.sues.  It  seems  to  me — as  a  broad  proposi- 
tion— that  the  essence  of  any  policy  must  be 
an  unambiguous  American  commitment  to 
a  cooperative  solution  with  all  willing  par- 
ties. This  means,  of  course,  in  the  first  in- 
stance more  collaboration  with  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan — and  not  peevish  chastise- 
ments as,  for  example,  articulated  in  a  re- 
cent Interview  in  Business  Week.  Such  col- 
laboration is  clearly  needed  most  urgently 
on  the  twin  challenges  of  inflation  and  re- 
cess ion.  Here  much  needs  to  be  done  to 
dramatize  a  collective  response,  lest  individ- 
ual national  efforts  to  combat  inflation  con- 
tribute to  the  problems  of  other  nations. 

I  would  favor,  for  ex.imple,  a  heads  of 
i-'overnment  meeting  on  the  emerging  state 
"i  social  emergency  to  dramatize  the  issue 
of  interdependence:  beyond  that,  the  exten- 
sion to  the  trilateral  world  of  Japan.  Western 
Europe  and  the  L'tuted  State*  of  the  Davi- 
Kuon  Committee  technique  of  sustained  con- 
.^ultatlve  relations  The  extension  of  thi.'? 
technique  to  the  United  States  and  to  Japan 
•vould  establish  an  ongoing  consultative 
process  which  is  \fiv  much  lacking  in  our 
relationships  and  without  which  misunder- 
standings and  conflicts  periodically  arise. 

In  the  second  instance,  a  cooperative  solu- 
tion must  be  similarly  followed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  oil  and  recycling.  Here  I  am  particu- 
larly troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  American 
posture  still  appears  to  be  wavering.  There 
are  still  strong  indications  of  a  confronta- 
tionist  approach  In  the  Administration,  with 
particularly  drastic  forniulations  expressed 
lu  recent  days,  I  believe  that  such  rhetoric 
and  approach  are  not  helpful  but  counter- 
productive. Instead  of  seeking  what  his- 
torically might  remind  us  of  the  Canal  V.sers 
Association,  we  -.vould  be  much  better  ad- 
vised to  follow  the  Imaginative  ideas  ex- 
pressed recently  in  the  lead  article  in  For- 


eign Affairs  or.  for  that  matter,  some  of  the 
proposals  put  forth  by  the  Trilateral  Com- 
mission on  this  issue  as  well  as  on  the  prob- 
lem of  aid  to  the  Founh  World  It  Is  the 
cooperative  element  with  the  oil  producers 
that  has  been  missing  in  the  recycling  pro- 
posal advanced  by  Mr,  Kissinger,  while  the 
prospects  of  cooperation  are  certainly  nor, 
adva.-.ced  by  the  kind  of  threats  that  he  h:t.s 
recently  made  in  his  public  discourses  on  the 
problem. 

This  brings  me  to  a  few  words  on  the  ques- 
tion of  military  intervention.  If  open  specu- 
latloiis  on  that  subject  by  our  leading  policy 
makers  are  de:it;!ied  to  be  a  deterrent,  then 
I  would  simply  argue  tli:.t  they  ore  uuhelp- 
lul  as  a  deterrent  i)ecaii?e  in  fact  they  m- 
name  the  situation.  Moreover,  insofar  as  the 
addresses  of  the  warning  are  concerned,  our 
threats  in  fact  have  the  eiiect  of  strengthen- 
ing the  radicals  again  >t  the  coiLservative.-^. 
Thus  as  a  deterrent  they  are  counterproduc- 
tive. If  they  are  meant  seriously  and  if  they 
are  not  a  bluff,  then  there  are  some  ques- 
tions which  anyone  who  seriously  advocates 
military  intervention  in  tlie  Middle  East 
ought  to  ponder. 

The  hrst  is.  uho  does  it?  I  assume  It  really 
mcaas  the  United  States  alone.  And  if  so, 
from  where?  There  is  no  obvious  place  from 
which  the  United  States  could  undertake 
such  an  intervention  without  precipitating 
the  gravest  political  consequences. 

Secondly,  where  should  it  be  undertaken 
•Tiid  in  what  conditions  are  likely  to  be  the 
seized  a.ssets?  It  i.s  likely  that  the  process  of 
extinguishing  the  fires  tha-^,  would  be  set 
in  motion  would  consume  a  great  deal  of 
time,  with  queitionably  beiiendal  effects  on 
the  world  economy. 

Thu-dly,  what  would  be  the  Impact  of  mili- 
tary intervention  on  other  oil  producers.'  I 
suspect  that  we  would  see  Immediate  em- 
barj^oes.  but  more  Importantly  and  enduring- 
ly.  rapid  domestic  radical Izatlon  even  of  the 
oil  producing  countries  not  directly  affected. 
Is  thus  wiiat  we  want? 

Fourthly,  what  would  be  the  Impact  on 
the  rest  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Worlds? 
At  the  very  minimum  there  would  be  a  vio- 
lent anti-American  reaction,  sporadic  boy- 
cotts, bringing  into  reality  the  complete  ir- 
relevance and  isolation  of  the  United  States. 
Fifthly,  what  would  be  the  behavior  of 
the  alleged  beneficiaries  of  this  action,  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan?  Present  Indications 
suggest  that  they  do  not  favor  this  action, 
and  in  all  probability  they  would  rush  to 
make  their  own  deals  with  the  other  oil 
producers. 

Sixthly,  what  would  be  the  behavior  of 
the  Soviet  Union?  There  would  be  political 
exploitation  of  this  action  at  the  minimum, 
atid  perhaps  even  a  confrontation  at  the 
maximum. 

And  last  and  seventh,  once  we  are  in.  l-.ow 
do  we  get  out  ? 

Until  these  questions  are  dealt  with  satis- 
factorily. I  think  one  would  be  well  advised, 
and  this  particularly  applies  to  our  top  pol- 
ji'v  makers,  to  let  questions  concerning  mili- 
tary intervention  rest  unanswered. 

This  brings  me  in  turn  to  a  related  l.-'sue 
which  I  believe  Is  very  important:  the  rela- 
tionship between  economic  cooperation  and 
the  political  conflict  In  the  Middle  East.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  need  to  solve  that  conflict 
Is  now  niore  acute  than  ever  before,  not  only 
because  of  Its  danger  to  world  peace  but  be- 
catise  of  its  polarizing  effect  on  American 
relations  with  tiie  rest  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing in  it  even  the  rest  of  the  First  World  and 
certainly  much  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Worlds  Moreover,  without  a  .settlement  we 
will  not  create  ihe  kind  of  confidence  on 
which  al.so  tlie  resolution  of  some  of  the 
ir.oiietary  problems  with  ti.e  oil  producer; 
depends. 

I  am  doubtful  that  the  Administration's 
current  strategy  caii  succeed,  for  keeping  the 


Soviet  Union  out  of  a  solution  Increases  the 
Soviet  stake  in  subverting  a  settlement.  And 
v.hlle  the  Soviet  Union  lacks  the  capacity 
to  achieve  a  settlement,  it  possesses  the  ca- 
pacity to  prevent  a  settlement.  Secondly  I 
am  doubtful  that  getting  the  Arabs  aiid 
Isiaeh^  slowly  together  will  succeed,  for  that 
in  mv  Judgment,  overlooks  the  reality  of 
.•\rab  disunion  and  impatience,  which  under- 
mims  the  genuine  acceptance  bv  the  Arabs 
of  any  gradually  attained  compromise  solu- 
tion; and  it  is  also  inhibited  bv  internai 
Israeli  political  paralysis  and  foot-draszgin'g 
on  the  negotiating  procos.  which  siinifurlv 
obstructs  the  attainment  of  a  settlement. 

Thus  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  desir- 
ribic  and  timely  for  the  Uiii'ed  States  to  .spell 
oMt  more  opeiilv  what  it  considers  to  be  the 
t.'Micral   outlines   of   a   de.,irable   settlemeuT 
and  aKo  then  to  indicate  that  it  would  b" 
prcpc.red   to  guarantee  it.  Spelling  out  tho 
generil  terms  of  a  .settlement  would  generate 
presMire  on  behalf  of  such  a  settlement.  And. 
indeed,  there  is  worldwide  consensus  today 
on  the  essential  elements  of  what  that  set- 
tlement ought  to  be  like."  Finally,  it  is  this 
tiiat  moderate  Arabs  and  moderate  Israelis 
actually   want,   for   they   argue   that   unless 
there  is  external,  particularly  American,  pres- 
sure on  behalf  of  an  overtly  articulated  set- 
tlement, it  is  difficult  for  them— because  of 
the    internal    difficulties    of    which    I    have 
spoken— to  take  the  lead  In  articulating  ex- 
plicitly and  in  promoting  such  a  settlement 
Finally,    on    the    larger    global    issue,    it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  recognize  the 
fact    that     the    world    today    is    emergln- 
painfully,  sometimes  very  emotionallv,   is  a 
uorld  of  independent  nations  seeking  more 
equity  and  therefore  a  world  that  we  have 
long    desired.    Its    appearance    Is    bound    to 
produce  transitional  frictions  with  the  richer 
and    more    established    nations.    That    is   a 
reality  which   we  cannot  avoid,  and  there- 
fore rather  than  turn  our  backs  on   it  we 
should    become    more    involved    in    getting 
that   new   world   constructively   engaged   In 
-shaping   a    global    community.    This    meaiLs 
speaking    at    the    UN    with    greater    moral 
authority:    this   means  upgrading   the  level 
of  our  representation   at   the   UN  and   not 
lowering  it.  I  would  have  been,  for  example 
very  happy   if  Elliot  Richardson  had  been 
appointed  as  Ambassador  to  the  UN  rather 
than  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  We  shoiUd 
participate  more  actively  in  the  discussion 
of  reforms,  hicluding  even  the  very  contro- 
versial   issue    of    the    new    economic    world 
order.  We  should  certainly  take  the  lead  in 
discussing   new    voting    rights    in    the    IMF 
and  the  World  Bank  for  the  new  influentlals 
of  the  global   community.  We  should  even 
explore  the  pos.sibllity  of  creating  machinerv 
for     global     indicative     planning     and    of 
arrangements  for  long-term  transfer  of  re- 
sources, for  we  have  a  great  deal  of  e.xpertise 
to  contribute  In  these  fields.  If  we  turn  our 
backs  on  the  UN,  it  Is  likely  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  -Aill  become  for  a  long  time  com- 
mitted to  an  aiiti-universalist  position,  and 
this   would  put   the  poor  against   the  riih. 
tins  would  be  a  dostrucl.ve  cour.-e  innnical 
to  our  interests. 


•Briefly,  its  principal  components  are: 
recognition  by  all  parties,  especially  Arab 
neighbors,  of  Israels  sovereignty  and  peace 
treaties  establishing  normal  relations;  the 
creation  of  a  demilitarized  Palestinian  state; 
the  reinforcement  of  frontiers  based  largely 
on  those  existing  in  1967  by  security  zones; 
the  retention  of  a  united  Jerusalem  but  with 
two  capitals  in  It;  and  a  US,  guarantee  for 
the  above.  The  above  could  make  peace  pos- 
sible ftr  it  denies  the  use  of  territory  for 
aggression  but  wlthotit  making  Israeli 
security  dependent  on  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory which  would  be  bound  to  perpettiate 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
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I  have  avoided  In  my  remarks  speaking 
directly  about  the  American -Etoviet  relation- 
ship, and  I  have  done  so  deliberately  because 
in  some  ways  I  feel  that  it  Is  today  less  cen- 
tral than  It  was  in  the  overtly  cold  war  days. 
Also  the  role  and  appeal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  changing  dramatically.  Instead  of  being 
a  symbol  of  revolution  it  Is  increasingly 
today  the  symbol  of  stability  and  social  con- 
servatism in  a  very  turbulent  world.  It  Is 
this  which  makes  the  Soviet  Union  more 
appealing  to  some.  Instead  of  being  a  Ideo- 
logically motivated  ;power,  it  is  a  power 
which  puts  a  much  higher  stress  on  military 
power.  Abroad,  communist  parties,  partic- 
ularly in  France  and  Italy,  increasingly 
appeal  to  the  electorate  as  the  parties  of 
the  work  ethic  and  the  parties  of  law  and 
order.  And  it  is  this  changed  posture  which 
inclines  the  Soviet  leadership  to  adopt  an 
essentially  passive  and  selfish  posture  in 
regard  to  global  problems.  The  temptation 
is  to  exploit  our  difficulties  and  not  to  con- 
tribute constructively  to  the  resolution  of 
global  problems. 

In  addition,  there  are  grovinds  for  suspect- 
ing that  there  is  a  strong  debate  In  the  Soviet 
leadership  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  should  exploit  more  actively 
the  difficulties  which  the  international  sys- 
tem confronts.  This  debate  is  very  much 
related  to  the  Brezhnev  health  problem.  It 
does  mean  that  we  cannot  count  on  Ameri- 
can-Soviet cooperation  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

It  is  thus  the  United  States  which  has 
to  take  the  lead  in  shaping  a  more  optimistic 
global  community.  But  it  can  do  so  only  If 
It  undertakes  certain  domestic  changes  and 
rearrangements  as  well.  I  will  end  by  com- 
menting briefly  on  two  that  seem  to  me 
important. 

The  first  is  the  need  for  some  effective 
political  executive  instrument  for  global 
planning.  We  desperately  need  today  in  Wash- 
ington energetic  supra-departmental  integra- 
tion of  our  global  policy.  It  Is  impossible  to 
conduct  an  Integrated  global  policy  today 
either  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  of  the  State  Department.  We  need  to- 
day not  only  a  virtuoso  or,  as  I  have  some- 
times described  him  in  my  less  charitable 
moments,  an  acrobat  in  charge  of  our  for- 
eign policy;  we  need  a  conductor,  a  person 
who  can  orchestrate  the  symphonic  effort. 
The  logical  place  in  which  an  organ  for 
such  integration  could  be  located  is  the  Vice 
Presidency.  The  Vice  Presidency  could  be- 
come an  organ  for  integration  of  the  major 
executive  departments  of  the  government 
with  regards  to  global  Issues,  and  I  think 
there  are  grounds  to  believe  that  on  a  per- 
sonal level  such  as  arrangement  would  not 
be  impossible,  given  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

Secondly,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
return  to  true  bipartisanship  in  the  shaping 
of  our  foreign  policy.  It  has  lately  been  both 
too  partisan  and  too  personal.  It  has  also 
been  very  deceptive  and  unpredictable  at  a 
time  when  American  moral  authority  and 
clarity  are  very  much  needed,  given  the  glob- 
al turbulence.  Our  foreign  policy  has  been 
characterized  by  dramatic  shifts,  whether  It 
has  been  in  the  Far  East  or  the  Middle  East 
or  in  Europe.  It  has  also  been  characterized 
by  an  excessive  amount  of  covertness.  In- 
deed, it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  time 
that  our  intelligence  community  is  going 
overt  and  our  foreign  policy  making  is  going 
covert.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
go  back  to  the  immediate  post-World  War 
II  days  of  a  truly  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
process.  This  means  bipartisanship  in  the 
Cabinet,  bipartisanship  in  the  shaping  of 
foreign  policy.  If  we  do  that.  I  think  we  can 
generate  the  national  unity  that  is  needed. 
I  personally  believe  that  such  unity  Is  pos- 
sible to  attain,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  dif- 
ficulties. 


To  conclude:  we  confront  a  very  profound 
and  wide-ranging  historical  challenge  but  it 
is  a  challenge  that  we  can  manage  and  con- 
trol, provided  we  correctly  understand  Its 
historical  thrust.  Contingent  on  the  actions 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  It  Is  thus  not  un- 
reasonable to  entertain  a  much  more  hope- 
ful outlook  on  the  nature  of  change  in  our 
time  and  America's  global  role. 


MORE  ON  STRIP  MINING 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  17,  I  placed  in  the  Record  an 
article  on  strip  mining  entitled  '•Tlie 
Wringing  of  the  West,"  by  Helena  Hunt- 
ington Smith.  The  article  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  comment,  including  a  re- 
buttal by  Joseph  McElwain  of  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.,  which  was  carried  in  the 
Record  of  March  4.  I  wish  now  to  insert 
a  third  and  final  installment  of  the  de- 
bate on  this  important  subject — the  au- 
thor's reply  to  Mr.  McElwain. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
comments  of  Mrs.  Smith  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Alexandria.  Va. 
In  this  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  Outlook  regarding  my  February  16 
article  on  Western  coal  development,  '•The 
Wringing  of  the  West,"  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Mc- 
Elwain, president  of  the  Montana  Power 
Company,  makes  several  inaccurate  state- 
ments which  call  for  a  reply. 

The  article  can  scarcely  be  called  "out- 
dated," since  it  presents  es.sentially  the  same 
energy  picture  as  that  found  in  President 
Ford's  State  of  the  Union  message  of  last 
January:  "Within  the  next  ten  years  mv 
program  envisions  .  .  .  250  major  new  coal 
mines,  150  major  coal  fired  power  plants  .  .  . 
20  major  new  synthetic  fuel  plants"  (pp. 
8-9). 

Again,  the  projections  of  strip  mining  rates 
over  the  next  20  to  35  years  were  termed  by 
Mr.  McElwain  "well  in  excess  of  any  realistic 
assessment"  and  "ridiculous."  They  may  or 
may  not  be  all  of  that;  but  they  are  official, 
and  will  be  found  in  "Coal  Extraction  R&D 
Program  by  Coal  Extraction  Task  Force,  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior,  12,11/ 73  as  revised 
12/27/73." 

In  regard  to  the  plans  of  Montana  Power 
and  its  allies  for  future  development  of  gen- 
erating plants  and  kindred  projects.  Mr. 
McElwain  states  cautiously:  •To  date  only 
one  energy  conversion  project  has  been  for- 
mally proposed  to  state  authorities.  That  is 
the  2100  megawatt  generating  complex  at 
Colstrip" — i.e.  Plants  No.  1,  2,  3  and  4.  In 
the  past,  however,  the  company  has  made  a 
number  of  misleading  statements  as  to  its 
intentions,  when  facts  to  the  contrary  were 
already  on  the  record. 

Roger  Rice,  Western  Energy  Company  geol- 
ogist, was  quoted  December  24.  1972  as 
saying:  "MPC  has  not  planned  additional 
power  plants  at  Colstrip  .  .  .  The  current 
construction  area  (Plants  1  and  2)  could 
accommodate  another  700  megawatt  plant 
but  it  is  not  being  considered  by  the 
company." 

Again  on  March  14,  1973  Donald  Leuschen, 
Billings  division  MPC  manager  is  quoted  as 
telling  the  Billings  Audubon  Societv:  •'There 
is  no  plan  to  build  further  plants." 

Yet  we  are  informed  that  according  to  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  report  of 
June  19,  1972,  federal  administrators  had 
already  'jeen  told  that  Montana  Power  was 
scheduled  to  build  those  two  additional  700 
megawatt  generators  later  known  as  Colstrip 
3  and  4:  and  in  September,  1973  the  plans 
for  Nos.  3  and  4  were  officiallv  unveiled. 


The  record  speaks  for  itself. 

As  to  those  classes  held  In  shower  rooms 
in  the  Colstrip  school  last  year;  Mr.  McElwain 
is  referred  to  our  source,  a  lengthy  Interview 
in  the  Billings  Gazette  for  August  24,  in 
which  the  editor  quotes  a  rancher,  taxpayer 
and  parent,  Bill  GilUn.  Mr.  OlUin's  fourth- 
grade  daughter  had  a  total  of  eight  teacliers 
in  1973-74  due  to  the  turmoil  of  splitting 
and  moving,  and  he  states  flatly  that  some 
physics  and  foreign  language  classes  were 
dropped  for  the  reasons  given. 

Let  us  add  that  Montana  Power  and  Puget 
Sound  Power  and  Light  deserve  the  fullest 
credit  for  the  money  they  have  spent  on 
improving  the  Colstrip  school  facilities  this 
year. 

Helena  Huntington  Smith. 


THE  STANTON  REPORT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  report  "International  Information, 
Education,  and  Cultural  Relations:  Rec- 
ommendations for  the  Future,"  prepared 
by  the  so-called  Stanton  Panel  and  re- 
leased just  2  weeks  ago. 

The  panel,  a  privately  funded  com- 
mission comprised  of  experts  in  the  field 
of  public  diplomacy,  studied  the  orga- 
nization of  the  U.S.  overseas  information, 
education,  and  cultural  program  for  10 
months.  Working  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Fi-ank  Stanton,  Chairman  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  and  former 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  the  panel  surveyed  the  work  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  State  in  this  field. 

As  a  result  of  its  studies,  the  panel  has 
recommended  a  reorganization  by  com- 
bining presently  divided  functions  in  the 
following  manner: 

First.  All  information,  education,  and 
cultural  activities  now  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  to  be  combined  in  a 
new  autonomous  agency,  the  Informa- 
tion and  Cultm-al  Affairs  Agency,  the 
director  of  which  would  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Second.  All  programs  which  articulate 
and  explain  U.S.  foreign  policy,  now 
split  between  the  State  Department  and 
USIA,  to  be  combined  in  a  new  State 
Department  Office  of  Policy  Information 
headed  by  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary. 

Third.  The  Voice  of  America  to  be  set 
up  as  a  Federal  agency  under  a  Board 
of  Overseers,  with  a  mandate  to  broad- 
cast accurate,  objective,  and  comprehen- 
sive news  as  well  as  to  represent  Ameri- 
can society  in  its  totality,  and  with  State 
Department  control  over  foreign  policy 
articulation. 

These  are  admittedly  large  steps  which 
will  generate  much  support  and  some 
opposition.  They  are  important  steps  and 
deserve  serious  consideration  by  all  of  us 
who  care  about  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  our  information,  education,  and 
cultural  activities  abroad. 

The  work  was  done  at  Georgetown 
University's  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  the  chairman  of 
which.  Dr.  David  Abshire,  played  a  major 
role  in  obtaining  financial  backing  for  the 
study  and  in  providing  administrative 
support  for  the  panel.  Dean  Peter  Krogh, 
dean  of  liie  School  of  Foreign  Service  at 
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Georgetown,  as.-isted  Mr.  Stanton  as  vice 
ch.^irman  of  the  panel.  Walter  Roberts 
re.signed  from  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  where  he  wa.s  an  Associate  Di- 
rertor,  six>cifically  to  join  the  panel  and 
servo  as  Project  Director  for  the  study. 

Other  members  of  the  p-inel  included 
yuch  distinguiiiiej  citi/.eni  as  Andrew 
Berding.  Leo  Cherne.  Th.3maci  B  Curtis, 
W.  Phillips  Davi.3on,  David  R.  Derge. 
Hairy  S.  fleming.  George  Gallup,  Law- 
rence Y.  Goldberg.  Edmund  A.  GuUion. 
Rita  A.  Hauser.  Hobert  Lew;s.  Leonard 
II.  Marks,  J.imcs  A.  Michcner,  J.  Leonard 
Reinsch.  John  M.  Shahccn.  William 
French  Smith.  Kenneth  W.  Thompson, 
and  William  C.  Turner. 

The  St.^nton  Panel  report  will  now  be 
the  ba.^is  for  administration  and  congres- 
sional reconsideration  of  the  stnjcture  of 
U.S.  international  activities  in  the  infor- 
mation, education,  and  cultund  fiild  It 
is  required  reading. 


FRIEND  OF  EDUCATION  AWARD, 

NEA.  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  nomi- 
nated Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya.  the 
.senior  Senator  from  their  State,  for  the 
Friend  of  Education  A'^ard — the  highest 
honor  which  can  be  r-ivcn  by  the  National 
Education  Association  to  a  nonprofes- 
sional. 

This  honor  for  my  colleague  from  Nev.- 
Mexico  is  an  honor  for  the  Senate  as 
well.  It  is  a  recognition  by  the  teachers 
and  education  professionals  in  his  o\\i\ 
State  of  the  importance  to  them  of  Sen- 
ator MoNTOYAS  many  years  of  hard  work 
in  support  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children  and  quality  edu- 
cation for  every  child.  It  also  reflects 
recognition  by  this  group  of  professionals 
of  the  needs  which  have  been  met  by 
Federal  legislation  in  the  education  field. 
When  a  Member  of  this  body  is  so  hon- 
ored it  brings  pride  to  all  of  us. 

^Tr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  announcing  this 
nomination  in  the  Advocate,  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  New  Mexico  NEA.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Tjie   Honorable   Josf!>h   M.   Montova   Nom- 

INATEO    FOR    FRHND    OF    EDUCATION    AW.^!!D 

CS.  Sen.  Joseph  M  Montoya  ( D-N'ow  Mex- 
ico i  has  been  nomiiiited  for  the  mo>t  prestiL;- 
ious  a-.vard  that  can  be  be.«rtov.ed  on  a  lay 
person  by  the  National  Education  A.-socia- 
tlon. 

In  noniinaiui;^  Sen.  Montoya  for  the  higli- 
est  NEA  award,  the  NEA-New  Mexico  Board 
of  Directors  noted  Montoya  has  taken  an 
active  Interest  In  education  legl.slatlon  and 
appropriations  lor  all  of  his  professional 
political  life. 

Sen.  Mont<'ya,  long  kjiovvn  nationally  a.^  a 
s'ror.g  supporter  of  quality  education  for  all. 
hivs  been  nominated  to  receive  NEA's  'Friend 
of  Education"  award,  to  be  presented  during 
the  NE.\  Convention  in  Lo.'^  .^n;;ele.s,  Califor- 
nia, in  early  July. 

Sen.  Montoya  was  fir.it  elected  to  the  tr.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1957  and  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  19C4  He  l.s 
the  senior  senator  from  New  Me.xico. 

Montoya  waa  appointed  to  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations  Committee   tn    1969    thti?!   en- 


abling him  to  t  ilie  an  even  more  active  role 
in  providing  sigr.ihcant  appropri.itions  and 
other  contributions  to  American  education. 
Charles  Olson.  N'E.\  legislative  consultant, 
has  stated  thai  Sen.  Montoya  s  record  for 
education  is  perfect.  Accorduii;  to  NEA  re- 
ports. Sen.  Montoya  i.s  a  very  eirective  inem- 
ber  of  the  Senate  who  actively  tupports  ;ill 
educational  iegislatiou  and  who  iitill.ics  his 
position  on  the  appropriations  commiltce  to 
see  that  thc>e  programs  In  which  he  ho.s  an 
interest  receive  adeciuate  funding. 

Sen.  Montoya'.=;  area  of  s-peci.il  iiitere'^t  in- 
clude vocational  education,  bilinyual  educa- 
tion. Indian  education,  library  services  and 
construction,  student  loan  programs  for 
higher  education,  federal  a•;^lst:^nce  to 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas  ( imp.acl 
aid),  education  of  tjie  handicapped,  veteran's 
education  and  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
Medical  School. 

".Sen.  Montoyi  believes  that  education  Is 
vitally  Important  for  all  American  citl/ens,  " 
>aid  NEA-NM  Prc.'^idcnt  Catherine  Smith  a.s 
I  tie  nomination  was  being  prepared  Monday 
(Mar.  3).  "He  is  committed  to  the  concept 
that  students  should  receive  a  high  priority 
for  federal  funds  and  h.is  been  particularly 
up-^et  with  the  failure  of  the  administration 
to  request  sufTicient  funds  for  education, 
especially  for  construction  of  all  types  ot 
educational  facilities. 

■  He  believes  the  American  school  children 
are  being  .<:hortchani:ed  by  the  adiniiiistri- 
tion  which  wichholds  needed  funds  from  the 
Dep,;rtment  of  Health.  Education  and  'A'el- 
l.ire  in  order  to  make  I'p  for  mistal-cs  in 
managing   the  economy." 

President  Smith  noted  Sen.  Montoya  is 
also  on  record  as  fa\orin5  a  eparate  cabinet- 
level  department  of  education  and  h:,s  co- 
spon'.uied   legi.-~Iat:on   to   this  erfect. 


OECO   NAMED  A  TOP   SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
I  leased  to  hear  recently  that  OECO  Corp. 
a  Portland,  Oreg.  company,  has  been 
named  as  one  of  the  "Top  10"  small 
business  contractors.  It  is  the  choice  for 
being  named  the  top  company  nationally 
of  region  X  of  the  SB  A.  Small  busi- 
nesses are  the  backbone  of  this  country, 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  OECO  on  tliis 
award. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment describing  this  avard  be  printed 
:n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.ipction,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OECO    Corp.    Named    to    U.S.    Top     10 
"Smai-L  "  Business  List 

Portland  based  OECO  Corporation  has  been 
.named  "outst.inding  small  b;i.si!ie.s,s  contrac- 
tor "  of  SBA  ref-lon  10  by  ti^e  Small  Buslne.ss 
Administration,  accordmg  to  the  company's 
I'resident.  Robert  V.  Jack. 

Tiie  company  had  been  noniinated  three 
times  previously  for  the  award,  in  competi- 
tion with  companies  from  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton. Idaho.  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  This  year  it 
was  successfully  nominated  by  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.,  Los  Ant;eles,  a  niajor  government 
prime  contractor. 

OECO  designs  and  manufacturers  high 
cpiality  .specialty  tran.sformer.i  and  power 
:.!ipplios  for  .sophisticated  electronic  systems. 
Its  customers  are  major  electronic  equip- 
ment manufacturers  throu^^hout   the  U.S. 

"While  we  do  employ  350  people,"  Jack 
said,  "we  still  qualify  as  a  .miall  business  as 
de.lned  by  SBA." 

The  r'>s'.op.al  award  puts  OECO  In  the  run- 
nini'  for  the  National  Sub-Contractor  of  the 
Ycr   in   c-mper Ition   with   nine   other  SBA 


region  winners  from  throughout  the  country. 
National  winner  will  be  announced  at  an 
awards  banquet  May  20,  in  Washington.  D.C., 
to  be  attended  by  Jack  and  Stephen  A.  d! 
Meek,  OECO  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager. 


NASHUA.  N.H.— A  CITY 
DIVERSITY 


OF 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
v>  ith  a  .'Treat  deal  of  interest  that  I  read  in 
the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  that  New 
Hampshire's  second  largest  city,  Nashua, 
is  surviving  the  current  recession  with- 
otit  .'-erious  distrc-^s.  While  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  there.  5.2  percent,  is  still  too 
high,  I  find  it  nonetheless  reassuring  that 
it  is  three  points  below  the  national 
average  and  half  of  that  of  neighboring 
Massachusetts.  And  while  I  know  there 
are  many  of  my  constituents  in  the  Gate 
City  faring  the  tragedies  of  joblessness 
and  high  prices.  I  am  pleased  to  note  new 
indu.stry  is  moving  into  the  area  and  the 
city  is  continuing  to  grow  and  develop. 

Na-hua's  strong  defense  against  re- 
ce.ssion  has  been  provided  by  diversity 
and  growth.  Over  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tiuy,  the  city  has  moved  away  from  a 
dependence  on  textile  mills,  a  dependence 
v,  iiich  ciippled  the  city  during  the  1930's, 
and  today  tliere  are  over  a  hundred 
manufacturers  providing  a  strong  and 
varied  economic  base.  At  the  same  time. 
Nashua  has  experienced  continuous 
growth,  with  the  population  more  than 
doubling  since  1950.  Many  new  residents 
have  moved  across  the  border  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I  take  great  pride  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  people  of  Nashua  and  to  the  civic, 
business,  and  religious  leaders  of  the 
community.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
moas  consent  that  the  article,  headlined, 
"Diversified  Nashua  Doing  Nicely  Dur- 
ing Nation's  Recession."  from  the  Bos- 
ton Sunday  Globe  of  March  9,  1975. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DUTP.  irirD  Nashua  Doing  Nirn  Y  Dvpi.n'G 

Nation's  Recession 

(By  Steven  D.  Stark) 

Nashua. — This  new-old  city,  sitting  on 
v.intiy  hills  near  the  Massachusetts  border, 
so  far  is  weathering  the  economic  storm. 

While  the  unemployment  rate  hovers 
around  8  percent  nationally  and  10  percent 
In  neighboring  Massachu.^etts,  from  which 
Nashua  was  severed  in  the  18th  Century,  un- 
employment here  is  5.2  percent  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  city  appears  fairly  healthy. 

The  situation  here  is  not  that  bad."  Eber 
Currier,  president  of  the  Nashua  new  car 
and  truck  dealers'  association,  said.  "This 
thing  has  been  blown  out  of  proportion  as 
far   as   we're   concerned.  " 

■fhus  Nashua  appears  to  be  one  of  tho.=e 
cities  which  Is  holding  out  against  the  rcce.i- 
sion  quite  well.  There  are  others — Wlchltia, 
Kaiis  ,  Richmond.  Va..  Austin  and  Dallas — 
with  even  lower  unemployment  rates,  but  in 
New  England,  where  unemployment  is  run- 
i;ing  higher  than  the  national  average, 
Nashua's  figure  is  exceptional.  lis  the  low- 
est tor  any  New  Hampshire  city. 

The  cities  resisting  recession  .seem  to  fall 
into  two  groups.  Some  like  Wichita  or  Dallas, 
have  the  booming  oil  industry  as  one  of  their 
principal  employers.  Others  like  Richmond, 
seem  to  be  making  it  partly  because  of  the 
great   diversity  of   their   industry. 
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Nashua  is  a  city  of  varied  industry.  It  has 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
.Mt  Traffic  Control  Center,  which  employs 
more  than  600  people  and  Ls  responsible  for 
all  air  activity  In  the  six  New  England  states 
■AViA  upstate  New  York. 

There  are  more  than  100  manufacturers  in 
\a.-.hua  alone,  according  to  state  govern- 
ment statistics,  and  another  100  in  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

Behind  the  city's  economic  good  fortune 
is  a  recent  history  of  economic  growth.  Ac- 
companying that  growth  has  been  a  steady 
influx  of  Massachusetts  residents;  Nashua's 
population  has  more  than  dovibled  in  25 
years. 

The  city  has  increasingly  become  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Boston  suburbs.  Many  people 
have  moved  to  Nashua  to  escape  Massachu- 
setts taxes.  New  Hampshire  has  no  state  in- 
come tax  or  sales  tax. 

The  influx  has  turned  Nashua,  a  city  of 
only  around  35,000  In  1950,  into  the  second 
largest  city  in  New  Hampshire  with  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  70,000.  Aiid  It  no  longer 
is  the  textile  town,  dependent  on  its  mills, 
that  it  once  was. 

It's  diversity  has  helped  the  city  avoid  the 
traumas  of  the  1930s  Depression,  when 
Nashua  was  particularly  hard  hit  by  layoffs. 

The  city's  major  Industries  appear  to  be 
doing  well;  none  has  reported  any  sizeable 
cutbacks  in  work  force.  Sanders  Associates, 
Inc.,  whose  5300  workers  make  It  the  state's 
largest  electronics  firm,  last  week  was  award- 
ed a  $47.9  million  contract  from  the  US 
Naval  Air  Systems  for  electronic  equipment. 

A  number  of  new  Industries  are  expected 
to  move  into  the  Nashua  area  soon,  includ- 
ing a  Kollsman  Instrument  Co.  plant,  divi- 
sion of  the  Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  in  nearby 
Merrimack.  It  will  employ  about  800  workers. 

"If  an  industry  can  find  what  it  needs 
In  an  area,"  said  Joseph  Gullderson  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Dept.  of  Industrial  Develop- 
ment, "it  will  tend  to  go  there." 

Wliat  draws  these  Industries  to  the 
Nashtia-Salem  area  Is  its  geography,  labor 
potential  and  favorable  tax  situation. 
Nashua  is  only  40  minutes  from  Boston  and 
is  located  in  the  heart  of  New  Hampsliire's 
labor  market. 

The  generally  favorable  outlook  on  em- 
ployment is  reflected  in  the  stores  of  Nashua, 
where  merchants  say  they  have  had  a  profit- 
able year,  despite  the  economy.  Many  Massa- 
chusetts residents  shop  here  to  avoid  paying 
3  percent  sales  taxes  in  their  state. 

Bernie  Pastor  of  P.E.  Fletcher  Corp.,  a  store 
which  sells  appliances  and  television,  said 
sales  are  down  10  percent  from  a  year  ago, 
but  he  knows  It  could  be  much  worse.  The 
store  still  is  making  a  profit  Pastor  said, 

"I  think  we're  doing  better  than  other 
areas,"  he  said.  "Let's  hope  it  continues." 

Car  dealers,  who  have  reported  slumping 
sales  all  over  the  country,  don't  seem  to  be 
doing  badly  in  Nashua. 

"We're  doing  exceptionally  well,"  said  Joe 
Waller,  general  manager  of  MacMulkin 
Chevrolet.  "I  am  doing  better  than  last 
year." 

"Sales  were  down,"  said  Currier,  head  of 
the  dealers'  association,  "but  not  as  much 
as  anyone  was  led  to  believe.  A  lot  of  dealers 
are  hiring." 

Building  did  decline  here  In  1974,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  permits  Issued  by  the 
city  enghieer's  office,  but  again,  not  as  much 
as  in  some  areas.  The  total  permits  issued 
dropped  35  percent,  to  687  from  1370.  The 
luimber  of  permits  Issued  for  swimming  pools 
increased  slightly. 

"We're  doing  all  right,"  said  Romeo 
Tashereau,  a  builder  and  developer.  "It's 
starting  to  shape  up,"  he  said  optimistically. 

What  worries  some  people  here  now  is 
that  Nashua's  growth  will  continue  as  eco- 
nomic conditions  worsen  In  other  areas  of 
New  England.  That  could  flood  Nashua's  labor 
market. 


INCENTIVE  TO  PRISON  INMATES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  carried  an 
article  concerning  a  program  of  college 
courses  being  oCfered  by  Essex  Com- 
munity College  at  the  Maryland  House  of 
Corrections  in  Jessup,  Md. 

Early  reports  fi'om  both  the  inmates 
and  the  college  personnel  involved  in  this 
program  are  encouraging  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  its  continued  success  will  offer 
convincing  precedent  for  other  such 
programs. 

The  prison  facility  at  Jessup  instituted 
a  program  for  inmate  education  on  the 
primary  and  secondary  levels  over  a  year 
ago  and  it  was  the  success  of  that  pro- 
gram which  was  instrumental  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  higher  education  pro- 
gram. As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Penitentiaries.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  many  vary- 
ing approaches  to  penal  reform.  But  while 
the  proponents  of  incarceration  as  a  pu- 
nitive measure  and  those  who  advocate 
extensive  rehabilitative  programs  con- 
tinue to  debate,  the  prison  officials  at 
Jessup,  the  college  personnel  at  Essex, 
and  the  inmates  at  Jessup  have  acted 
upon  the  premise  that  education  can 
only  result  in  the  return  of  a  better  per- 
son to  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Isaac  Rehert  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Essex  Program  Offers  Incentive  to  Prison- 
Inmates 
(By  Isaac  Rehert) 

The  classroom  looks  much  like  any  other 
college  classroom:  the  teacher  up  front,  hold- 
ing forth;  the  students  at  their  desks  writ- 
ing notes  or  peering  with  gimlet  eyes  into 
their  text  books  for  that  proper  line  to 
clinch  an  argument. 

But  In  this  classroom,  the  students  are 
all  men,  the  room  Is  a  bit  shabbier  than  most 
college  rooms  these  days,  most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  older  than  their  Instructors,  and 
on  many  matters  not  found  in  books,  they 
are  probably  more  knowledgeable. 

The  class  Is  part  of  a  new  higher  educa- 
tion program  recently  opened  at  the  Mary- 
land House  of  Correction  by  Essex  Com- 
munity College.  That  Instructor  up  front  is 
Art  Seldel,  of  the  college's  regular  off-cam- 
pus staff.  The  students  are  all  Inmates  at  the 
penal  Institution — those  men  caught  and 
convicted  and  sent  up  for  a  variety  of  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

It  seems  strange  In  this  era  of  civilization 
that  an  Institution  such  as  the  House  of 
Correction  should  only  now  be  installing  a 
program  of  higher  education. 

After  all,  these  are  men  needing  correc- 
tion; and,  locked  up  the  way  they  are,  they 
have  nothing  but  time.  In  America  we  be- 
lieve In  education  as  a  kind  of  religion. 
What  easier,  cheaper  means  of  rehabilitation 
could  anyone  have  devised  than  to  get  these 
convicted  criminals  back  Into  school? 

And  yet.  oddly,  untu  February  1,  when 
Essex  undertook  this  program  (after  a  num- 
ber of  other  colleges  had  turned  the  oppor- 
tunity down)  there  was  no  higher  educa- 
tion possible  for  the  1,600  men  incarcerated 
at  Jessup.  In  fact,  until  a  year  ago.  there 
was  not  much  In  the  way  of  education  at 
Jessup  at  all. 

There  was  a  program  on  the  books  with 
about  30  Inmates  Involved,  but  they  did  little 
but  lounge  around. 
New    Impetus    for    schooling    came    when 


Peter  Donohue.  a  former  faculty  member 
of  Mount  St.  Joseph's  in  Baltimore,  arrived 
at  the  institution  as  education  director  and 
took  the  old  program  in  hand. 

Mr.  Donohue  brought  new  energy  and 
motivation  to  the  job;  but  even  more  im- 
portant, he  brought  the  kind  of  maturity 
and  willingness  it  takes  for  an  educator  to 
deal  with  the  "custodial  mind."  that  men- 
tality that  dominates  prison,  which  is  most 
concerned  about  maintaining  security  and 
which  feels  most  secure  when  all  men  are 
locked  up.  not  milling  around  in  classrooms 
or  moving  to  and  fro  between  cellblocks  and 
school. 

Mr.  Donohue  persuaded  Warden  Ralph 
Williams  and  his  security  staff  that  getting 
men  who  need  it  Into  school  would  not 
jeopardize  precious  security  at  the  over- 
crowded in.ititution,  and  might  even  im- 
prove It  by  improving  morale— a  critical  fac- 
tor In  these  days  of  unrest   and  rioting. 

He  also  persuaded  the  staff  that  a  man 
working  at  improving  himself  in  school  was 
doing  as  much  to  earn  the  token  daily  pris- 
oners  pay  as  a  man  working  in  the  license 
plate  factory.  Even  more — he  wangled  70 
cents  a  day  for  students,  compared  to  55 
cents  for  the  man  in  the  factory. 

The  result  is  that  after  a  year,  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  school  is  300,  attendiftg  a  range 
of  classes  beginning  with  the  most  basic 
reading  and  extending  into  standard  college 
courses  in  EnglLsh  composition,  literature, 
mathematics,  social  studies  and  science. 

Only  30  are  enrolled  In  the  college.  An 
equal  number  are  just  learning  to  read.  In 
between  are  every  level  of  schooling,  leading 
to  the  high  school  equivalence  certificate. 

Teachers  report  that  some  of  the  students 
are  so  bright  and  so  highly  motivated  that 
frequently  they  master  the  subject  matter 
of  three  years  of  high  school  In  three  or  four 
months.  And  some  of  their  grades  on  the 
standardized  examination  are  so  high  that 
school  authorities  downtown  have  doubted 
them,  raising  the  query  whether  there  had 
been  cheating.  School  officials  replv  with  a 
convincing  smile  that  they  know  there  was 
not. 

The  newly  instituted  college  program  is  a 
natural  outgro'ivth  of  the  standard  12-year 
school.  Why  stop  with  the  equivalence  of 
only  high  school?  Why  not  have  a  college 
come  in  that  would  give  standard  courses, 
where  a  student  could  earn  transferable 
credits? 

Bvit  no  college  was  interested,  and  while 
concerned  volunteers  outside  canvassed  the 
institutions  of  the  area,  inside  an  inmate 
named  John  Giles,  a  33-year  old  former  stu- 
dent at  Morgan  and  graduate  of  Antloch. 
single-handedly  designed  and  Introduced  a 
college-preparatory  program  consisting  of 
English,  mathematics  and  applied  logic,  in- 
cluding discussions  of  sociology  and  instruc- 
tion in  note-taking  and  how-to-read -a- 
book. 

Outside  the  institution,  two  women  volun- 
teers. JoAnn  Parochetti  and  Marcianna  Burt, 
carried  the  proposal  for  the  program  to  the 
colleges.  They  had  a  number  of  refusaN; 
they  dragged  state  legislators  In  to  talk  to 
the  men,  and  finally  they  were  able  to  con- 
vince the  administration  of  Essex  that  tlie 
project  was  worthwhile  enough  to  try. 

College  is  college,  no  matter  where  the 
classes  are  held,  but  inside  a  prison  there 
are  differences. 

The  histructors  must  have  the  same  aca- 
demic qualifications,  but  probably  thev 
need  a  little  more  daring.  For.  every  class 
meeting,  they  must  pass  through  the  ""slam- 
bang"  environment  of  the  steel-barred  gates 
and  into  the  tight,  closed  society  of  men 
that  the  open  society  outside  has  condemned 
as  unfit  for  freedom. 

Yet  Mr,  Seldel,  the  English  teacher,  re- 
ports that  his  prison  students  are  better  pre- 
pared than  those  he  teaches  outside  (thanks 
lo  the  rigor  of  the  prison  school)   and  that 
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their  Intellisence,  ability  and  insights  are 
above  average. 

Incarcerated  studeu's  have  another  dis- 
i.dvantaee:  they  cannot  easily  confer  uitli 
their  instructors  la  off-honrs:  there  Is  no 
hbrarv  in  the  school;  :ind  to  attend  the 
prison  library,  they  noed  >f)ei  i.il  permission 
that  Ls  not  alwa>o  easy  to  ^ei 

The  college  studeiits  pay  luiion.  as  anv 
rolleup  student  doe^.  In  fact,  becavi.^e  Es.sex 
is  in  Baltimore  county  and  the  House  of 
Correction  is  not.  the  fir.st  st-mcs'er  ihey  had 
to  pay  at  the  non-residents'  rate  of  i.Mo. 
A  fc'A'  of  the  .stuUeiits  received  grant.^,  but 
the  others  had  to  obtain  the  moiiey  from 
their  families.  Mr.  Donohue  hopes  to  nego- 
t.ate  an  instltutlarml  contract  that  would 
improve  on  that. 

Morale  at  the  school  l-;  high.  Students  .say 
the  school  is  the  only  activUv  in  the  institu- 
tion even  reseinbijit;  rehabilitation. 


THE   CONTINUATION  OF  MILITARY 
AID  TO  SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Communist  offensive  in  Soutli  Vietnam 
is  proceeding  with  a  violence  and  bru- 
tality unknown  in  two  decades  of  war- 
fare in  Southeast  Asia.  Even  the  famous 
Tet  Offensive  of  1968  seems  small  by 
comparison.  The  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment has  been  forced  to  abandon  six 
provinces  already,  and  three  more  are  in 
jeopardy.  At  this  very  moment.  Com- 
munist forces  are  apparently  on  the 
verge  of  capturing  a  city,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Hue.  v.hicli  thou.sands  of 
Americans  fought,  and  hundreds  died,  to 
."-ave. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  delays  taking  the 
action  that  might  enable  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  repel  the  Communist  invaders. 
Moreover,  it  gives  every  indication  that 
when  it  finally  does  act  it  will  deny  our 
South  Vietnamese  friends  the  help  they 
need.  This  help  is  not  great.  The  South 
Vietnamese  do  not  v.-ant  our  troop.s  or  our 
planes.  All  they  are  asking  for  is  the 
arras  and  ammunition  they  require  to 
defend  themselves.  President  Ford  has 
made  one  eloquent  appeal  after  another 
to  get  it  for  them.  Yet  the  Congre.ss. 
paying  more  attention  to  insubstantial 
public  opinion  polls  than  to  treaty  com- 
mitments, national  interest,  and  human 
decency,  refuses  to  listen. 

Fortunately,  there  are  others  in  the 
country  besides  the  Pre.sident  who  have 
r.ot  forgotten  our  obligations  in  South- 
cu-st  Asia.  A  number  of  distinguished 
authors,  columni.sus.  educator,^,  military 
e\peit.s.  public  officials,  and  bu.sines"s 
leaders  have  recently  formed  an  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  a  Fi-ee  Vietnam. 
Displaying  all  tiie  responsibility  that 
Congress  has  so  far  lacked,  they  are  des- 
perately trying  to  inform  the  American 
people  of  what  is  currently  happening  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  what  will  happen  in 
the  future  if  we  do  not  continue  our 
n-.ilitary  aid.  I  '.\ish  them  every  success 
in  this  endeavor.  The  American  people 
;ue  the  last  hope  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. If  Cor.gress  will  not  heed  the 
warning  of  the  President,  it  has  to  heed 
the  demands  of  the  electorate.  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  the  true  story  about  South 
Vietnam  can  be  laid  before  the  people, 
their  compassion  and  good  sense  will 
lead  them  to  make  these  demand.-  and 
make  them  vociferously. 


In  a  recent  newspaper  advertisement, 
the  emergency  committee  describes 
graphically  and  succinctly  the  probable 
results  of  a  cutoff  of  American  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  These  hon-ible  predic- 
tions deserve  to  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  They  deserve  to  be  considered 
thoughtfully  and  carefully  by  every  citi- 
2en.  They  dc.<;crve  to  be  compared  im- 
pirtially  with  the  small  and  tcmpor.ny 
benefits  that  a  cutoff  would  iiroduce. 

First,  a  cutoff  would  put  an  adduior.al 
25  million  people  under  direct  Commu- 
nist control,  civing  the  Nortli  Vietnamese 
fresh  troops  and  resources  with  which 
to  further  their  imperialist  aims. 

Second,  it  would  uiulennine  the  con- 
fidence of  friends  and  allies  in  our  will- 
ingne.=;s  to  abide  by  our  commitments. 
Tiiey,  in  turn,  might  begin  to  disregard 
their  commitments  to  us,  so  destroying 
the  unity  of  the  free  world. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
ni.^.t  Chinese,  sensing  American  weakness, 
would  step  up  the  pressure  on  us  at  other 
trouble  spots  throughout  the  world.  Far 
from  mollifying  Moscow  and  Peking,  a 
cutoff  would  probably  im  rca.se  their 
belligerence. 

Fourth,  it  would  gravely  impair  the 
diplomatic  influence  that  has  enabled  us 
to  work  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
elsewhere.  Already  we  can  see  the  Israelis 
taking  a  more  independent  stance  in 
negotiations  with  the  Arab  nations,  and 
it  IS  hard  to  blame  them. 

Fifth,  as  a  consequence  of  tlie  four 
previously  m.entloned  results,  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  would  become  .so  dan- 
gerous that  we  would  have  to  increase 
defense  spending  sharply.  According  to 
British  military  expert  Sir  Robert 
Thotnpson,  it  might  be  necessary  to  add 
more  than  SlOO  billion  to  the  defense 
budget  o\  er  the  next  5  years.  That  figure 
compares  with  the  $300  million  the 
President  is  asking  for  aid  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Last  in  order  but  probably  first  in  im- 
portance, the  victorious  Communists, 
with  customary  ruthlessne.ss.  would  .sys- 
tematically murder  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, perhaps  millions,  of  our  South 
Vietname.'ie  friends.  Some  Congressmen 
and  commentators  dismiss  talk  of  a 
bloodbath  as  hypothetical,  but  they  re- 
fuse to  confront  the  evidence.  We  know 
v.hat  the  Communists  did  at  Hue,  the 
terrible  slaughter  they  made,  when  the 
fear  of  retribution  was  still  alive.  If  that 
fear  should  be  eliminat-ed  by  final  victory. 
the  ma.ssacre  that  would  follow  is  only 
too  easy  to  imatxine. 

These  conaideratioits  seem  to  me  to 
leave  no  room  for  hesitation  about  the 
proper  course  for  America  in  Southeast 
Asia,  I  shall  add  one  add.'tional  consid- 
eration in  conclasion.  The  America  that 
I  have  known  and  loved  has  always  stood, 
preeminently,  for  freedom.  We  have 
stood  for  otiicrs  things,  too — iieace  and 
economic  opportunity  being  two  of 
them— but  it  was  love  of  freedom  that 
shores,  and  it  is  the  sanie  lo\e  of  freedom 
brought  settlers  and  immigrants  to  our 
shores,  and  it  is  the  same  love  of  freedom 
that  has  inspired  our  foreif;n  policy  ever 
..mce  V  e  started  to  as.sert  ourselves  in  the 
world.  We  have  found  freedom  to  be  so 


indispensable  to  happiness  that  we  have 
tried  to  help  others  to  obtain  It.  too. 

Now  we  have  a  chance  to  help  25  mil- 
lion people  remain  free.  The  cost  is  $300 
million.  That  works  out  to  $1.50  for  every 
American  citizen.  Is  there  an  American 
citizen  anywhere  who  would  be  unwilling 
to  contribute  that  small  amount  for  that 
noble  puipo.-e?  Contires  seems  to  think 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Amei-icans 
would  refuse  to  give  a  cent.  I  disagree. 
If  the  American  people  were  fully  aware 
of  what  is  happening  in  South  Vietnam, 
th"y  would  unite  in  supi)ort  of  fi-eedoni 
jusl  as  tliey  always  have  before.  Other- 
wise, they  would  hardly  be  Americans. 
Someday,  inevitably,  tlie  public  will  know 
the  truth.  I  only  hope  that  this  knowl- 
edge does  not  come  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  help  get  the 
messai;e  to  the  Amei-ican  people  In  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  newspaper  advertisement 
sponsored  by  the  Emergency  Committee 
for  a  Free  Vietnam  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Within  the  coming  v^eeks  and  mouths, 
Cont!re.ss  and  the  American  people  will  quite 
P'lssibly  de,"lde  the  fate  of  South  Vietnam. 
Current  readings  indicate  that  the  prognosis 
for  .S(.uith  Vietnam  is  not  very  good  partly 
berause  e\en  some  of  tho.se  who  in  the  past 
.■^raunchly  .supported  our  commitment  to  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  have  nov\-  come 
to  regard  it  as  a  hopeless  cause.  In  effect, 
thpy  feel  that  we  should  cut  our  lo.sses  and 
let  the  Communists  takeover. 

We.  the  undersigned  citii;ena— Republicans 
a'.'d  Democrats,  con.servatives  and  liberals- 
hope  that  all  members  of  Congres.s  and,  in- 
deed, all  Americans,  will  weigh  with  a  careful 
hand  and  an  open  mind  the  implication  of 
the  decisions  they  will  soon  be  called  upon 
to  make. 

It  Is  only  luunan  to  be  weary  of  the  South- 
e.xi,t  Asia  war  and  its  recurring  annual  ex- 
penditures, and  to  wish  that  It  would  all  go 
away.  It  is  only  human,  too,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  should  weigh  more  heavUy  on 
the  minds  of  all  of  iis  when  we  must  deal 
on  the  domestic  front  with  a  serious  eco- 
nomic recession,  mass  unemployment  and  an 
ener-y  crisis.  Finally,  it  is  only  natural  that 
everyone  should  be  tired  of  the  bitterness  and 
division  that  attended  our  involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  war. 

lliere  would  be  no  point  in  .•■e\lving  or 
rearguing  the  bitter  contro\ersies  and  divi- 
sions of  the  pa-st.  Our  starting  point  must  be 
the  situation  as  it  exists  todav.  Given  this 
situation,  ue  mu.-t  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
a  cut-off  of  aid.  or  a  refusal  to  provide  ade- 
tjuate  aid — in  the  me.xsure  promised— Is 
virtu.iily  certain  to  have  these  results. 

It  would  turn  over  the  25.000. OOO  peoplf 
of  Indochina  to  Communist  rule,  and  place 
Hanoi's  militant  imperiaUsm  iu  a  po.sition  to 
field  the  third  largest  army  in  the  world. 

It  would  corrode  our  alhaiicos  and  under- 
mine .■\merican  security  by  demoustratins  t.j 
our  allies  and  dependents  ihat  we  do  not  li'.e 
tip  to  our  pledges. 

Because  it  is  bound  to  be  perceived  as  a 
product  of  weaknes.s  and  lack  of  resolve,  it 
is  certain  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  more 
h.iv.kish  elements  In  both  Moscow  and 
Peking— with  dire  consequences  fcr  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world. 

It  would  seriously  undercut  our  ability  to 
Conduct  a  viable  foreif;n  policy  that  will  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  w.ir— in  th.e  Middle 
Eist  and  elsewhere. 

Given  these  premises,  our  abandonment 
of  Vietnam  would  create  a  world  situation 
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SD  perilous  that  v^-e  would  have  to  lncrea.se 
nir.  =s;vely  our  already  heavy  defense  ex- 
penditures. Sir  Robert  Thompson  has  sug- 
^le-ied  that  we  might  find  ourselves  shoiU- 
derinc  a  military  budget  of  $300  bUllon  Ave 
years  from  now. 

While  everyone  now  agrees  that  there  must 
bo  some  limitations  on  our  Involvements, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  tend  to  sympatlii/,e  instinctively  with 
all  peoples  who  are  seeking  to  defend  their 
freedom  against  commtinist  aggression.  But 
with  this  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that 
it  really  won't  affect  America  too  much  If 
Vietnam  or  Cambodia  or  some  other  country 
should  fall  under  communist  rvile. 

We  do  well  to  ponder  the  meaning  of  the 
fact  that  tills  strange  dicliotomy  does  not 
exist  in  Israel.  The  Israeli  leaders,  no  matter 
what  their  political  differences,  have 
staunchly  sympathized  with  our  commitment 
to  the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam  because, 
as  they  see  it,  the  extension  of  Communist 
power  in  any  significant  area  of  the  world  is 
botind  to  have  an  adverse  impact  on  their 
ability  to  defend  their  own  freedom. 

There  is  more  involved  than  maintaining 
.some  kind  of  International  balance  between 
the  forces  of  communism  and  the  forces  of 
the  Free  World. 

For  those  who  opposed  as  well  as  for  those 
who  supported  our  Vietnam  policy  there  Is 
also  involved  the  issue  of  our  moral  com- 
mitment to  an  ally  whose  forces  in  recent 
years  fought  alongside  our  forces  in  many 
hard  and  bloody  battles — an  ally,  which,  on 
a  proportionate  basis,  has  sacriftced  a  hun- 
dred lives  for  every  life  that  we  have  sac- 
rificed in  defen.se  of  tlieir  own  freedom  and 
of  Free  World  interests  in  Soullieast  Asia. 

THE    MATTER    OF    HONORING    ASSURANCES 

.'Vlso  involved  is  the  question  of  American 
honor.  That  question,  simply  posed.  Is:  does 
.America  live  up  to  solemn  assurances  given 
to  friends  and  allies — or  does  it  renege  on 
these  a.ssurances  a  few  years  later  because 
it  copsiders  the  cost  excessive? 

At  the  time  of  the  Vietnam  Peace  Agree- 
ment, we  gave  our  firm  assurance  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  that,  if  the 
Communists  continued  to  attack,  we  would 
replace  the  materiel  and  ammunition  con- 
sumed in  resisting  these  attacks,  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis.  It  was  not  a  written  agree- 
ment— but  the  fact  of  assurance  has  been 
confirmed  by  both  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese spokesmen  and  the  right  to  replace 
materiel  on  a  one-for-one  basl.s  was  written 
into  the  clause  of  the  Peace  Agreement  which 
froze  the  military  strength  of  both  sides. 

To  do  precfsely  this  much  and  no  more  the 
Administration  last  year  asked  the  Congress 
for  $1,400,000,000.  Congress  authorized  only 
$1,000,000,000 — and  then  proceeded  to  appro- 
priate only  $700,000,000.  This  cutback  ag- 
gravated by  inflation,  has  already  had  drastic 
consequences. 

Congressmen  who  supported  the  reduction 
in  assistance  argued  that  it  would  help  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  combat,  and  would  therefore 
lead  to  more  meaningful  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  sides.  In  fact,  precisely  the  op- 
posite has  happened. 

The  cuts  encouraged  Hanoi  and  its  allies  to 
break  off  all  negotiations — both  the  political 
negotiations  in  Paris  and  the  Four-Party 
Joint  Military  Talks  in  Saigon — and  to  go  for 
an  all-out  military  victory.  As  a  corollary  of 
this,  it  encouraged  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  to  step  up  the  scale  of  their  military 
a.sslstance  to  Hanoi. 

The  stepped  up  Communist  military  activ- 
ity since  Congress  halved  last  year's  mUitary 
aid  request  has  resulted  in  the  highest  level 
of  death  and  destruction  since  the  Vietnam- 
ese Peace  Accords  were  signed.  Reduced  to  a 
position  where  they  can  receive  no  replace- 
ments for  tanks  or  planes  or  other  heavy 
hardware  lost  In  battle,  and  where  they  have 
to  ration  hand  grenades  and  rifle  ammuni- 


tion, the  Saigon  forces  have  had  to  pull  in 
their  defense  lines  in  an  effort  to  conserve 
resources.  In  the  Delta  alone  they  have  had 
to  abandon  more  than  1,000  of  3.700  defen- 
sive outposts.  With  this  have  gone  serious 
reverses  on  the  battlefield,  including  the  loss 
of   Phuoc  Lor.g  Province   in   January. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  q'..r- 
ters  to  blame  Saigon's  reveises  o:i  the  la<k 
of  a  will  to  fight.  'This  adds  insult  to  injiry. 
The  South  Vietnamese  Army  hps  fought 
heroically  in  situation  after  sau.T, km.  There 
have  been  few  easy  surrenders  and  no  sigiiiti- 
cant  desertions  to  the  other  side.  Thfise  alio 
make  this  gratuitous  accusation  ai;ainst  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  would  do  weU  to 
consider  the  following  facts — re.suUln."  di- 
rectly from  last  year's  aid  reduction. 

Saigon  has  had  to  impose  a  50  per  cent 
cut  in  flying  time  on  its  air  force,  including 
a  40-50  per  cent  cut  in  close  air  support, 
interdiction  and  transport. 

It  has  had  to  drydock  several  score  naval 
vessels. 

Its  ammunition  stocks  have  been  rPdi.ctd 
by  40  percent  since  the  cease  fire. 

WhUe  Saigon  has  been  fighting  under  these 
hicreasing  restrictions,  Hanoi — in  llayritni 
violation  of  the  cease-fire  agreement — h.is 
been  engaged  in  a  remorsele.ss  buildup  of 
Its  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Since  the  cease- 
fire It  has  augmented  its  forces  by  70.000 
men,  to  give  it  a  total  current  force  of 
300.000;  It  has  brought  in  400  additional 
tanks,  for  a  total  complement  of  600;  it  has 
added  1,000  artillery  pieces,  plus  anti-aircraft 
systems  (including  SAM  missiles),  mid  it 
has  built  12  airfields. 

Given  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  tho-c 
who  favor  continuing  the  present  restric- 
tions  on  aid  to  Saigon,  or  who  favor  cuttini: 
aid  even  more  drastically,  are  pursuiiu  a 
policy  which — If  It  is  not  quickly  reservet!  — 
is  virtually  certain  to  result  in  a  cnmnvui  i 
takeover, 

OtTR  INVOLVEMENT  IS  NOT  t'NKNDINn 

To  those  who  argue  that  we  should  t;ft 
out  because  Vietnam  is  an  unending  com- 
mitment, we  would  point  out  that  the  past 
several  years  have  witnessed  massive  reduc- 
tions in  the  scale  of  American  involvement. 
For  years  we  were  spending  up  to  .$30  bUlion 
a  year  in  Vietnam  and  losing  men  iu  battle 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month  or  more.  Now 
there  Is  no  American  combat  involvement: 
our  prisoners  have  been  released:  and  all 
that  Is  being  asked  is  that  we  provide  South 
Vietnam  with  less  than  $2  billion  a  vear  in 
economic  and  mUitary  aid  so  that  It  can 
survive  as  a  non-communist  nation. 

There  is  a  will  to  fight  In  South  Vietnam: 
Southeast  Asian  expert  Sir  Robert  Thompson 
has  stated  that.  In  terms  of  morale  and  fight- 
ing ability,  the  5  best  divisions  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  would  be  a  match  for  the  5 
best  divisions  in  the  American  Arniv— c^r  anv 
other  army. 

Given  adequate  support,  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  win.  There  is  also  very  reason  to 
believe  that,  If  they  are  given  the  nece.ssarv 
support,  the  South  Vietnamese  can  be  largely 
self-sufficient  within  a  few  vears.  Among 
other  things  this  belief  Is  founded  on  the  in- 
credible success  of  the  offshore  oil  drillincr 
operations  In  Vietnam — virtually  every  drill- 
ing operation  to  date  has  produced  oil !  And 
It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  these  vast 
oil  reserves.  Instead  of  being  a  free  world  as- 
set, will  fall  to  the  communists  if  Viet;i.ini 
goes  under. 

VIETNAM  AID,  AMERICAN   CREDIUUITV.   .•  .N  D 
MIOOLE  EAST  PEACE 

If  South  Vietnam  now  goes  under  beca-.i^c 
our  failure  to  honor  our  assurance  that  we 
would  replace  military  material  on  one  for 
one  basis,  It  would  Inevitabley  have  a  deva- 
stating effect  on  American  credibility — with 
friend  and  foe  alike.  It  would  undermine 
our  ability  to  use  our  diplomacy  as  a  protec- 
tive shield  for  our  national  security  and  a-= 


a  gii'iiautir  of  tlie  peace  in  oih"--  parts  <- f 
;iie  world.  It  would  have  a  corrosi.e  cilect  o  i 
e.Mstiiir;  alliance.?,  and  make  it  virually  ini- 
pcs^lble  ta  persuade  any  other  nation  to 
credit  an  assuraice  of  protectioTi  Imm  Hi'- 
United  States. 

if  such  a  siiuaiiv:!!  shovitt!  ever  come  about, 
ihe  tifst  casuiities  would  be  tlie  .State  of 
Israel  ai'ti  ;he  pro.-pect  of  a  stable  peace  in 
me  Middlir  Easi  For  these  negoii..tions  to  be 
-urcessiul.  the  Israelis  will  have  to  agree  lo 
lii.tkc  major  wiihdrav.als  in  tiie  Sma;  includ- 
ing the  .'urrcuo'er  of  the  vital  Kmai  pa.sses 
and  tlie  oil  tield-  lrc.^l  whicn  Israel  now  ge:s 
iiio.-t  of  its  oil.  To  a;rrce  to  a  concession  cf 
this  luagiiitude,  Israel  would  have  to  have  a 
lirm  American  assura.'ice  at;ainst  the  possi- 
bility of  renewed  Arab  ailack.  And  no  Israeli 
Icider  in  his  right  mind  wovild  be  willing  to 
slake  Israels  survival  on  ."^iich  an  assurance, 
if  Congress  now  ciemoiisira-ed.  m  the  case 
of  Vienani.  that  it  can.  at  its  own  whimsv, 
cnnipletely  nulliiy  a  solemn  a.ssuraiice  ot  Ri- 
sistance  to  fn  ally,  given  only  two  years  a;;o. 

A  FEW  NONISSUES 

Oiarges  have  been  made  by  his  political 
opponents  that  the  Thieu  regime  is  corrupt 
and  oppressive. 

It  is  impossible  to  knew  from  this  side 
Just  how  much  there  is  to  the  charjjes  of  cor- 
ruption—  but  it  is  a  re.isonable  assumption 
that  there  is  more  than  there  ought  to  be 
and  certainly  the  undersigned  would  favor 
even  stronger  measures  by  the  Thleu  Govern- 
ment to  bring  it  under  control.  But  we  can- 
not believe  that  Congress  would  deliberate! . 
condemn  19.000.000  Vietnamese  to  commu- 
nist subjugation  simply  because  the  decree  of 
corruption  in  that  country  exceeds  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  our  nwn 
coiuitry. 

As  for  the  charge  that  the  Thieu  Goven.- 
nient  is  repressive,  we  do  not  take  the  st.r.id 
tliat  the  United  Stales  must  .support  Presi- 
dent Thieu,  come  hell  or  high  water  or  that 
there  are  no  alternatives  to  him.  But  those 
who  bandy  about  the  charge  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  South  Vietnam  is  fighting  a 
desperate  battle  for  survival,  with  enemy 
force  no  more  than  50  miles  from  Saigoi.': 
that  the  Lincoln  government  at  the  time  of 
the  American  Civil  War  also  felt  constrained 
to  restrict  civil  liberties;  that  the  sur\:val 
of  a  substantial  measure  of  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam  is  apparent  from  the  almost  daily 
accounts  of  opposition  demonstrations  and 
statements:  and  finally,  whatever  its  shoit- 
comings.  there  is  a  thousand  times  as  .much 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam  as  there  is  under 
the  totalitarian  dictatorship  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese Communists— in  both  the  .South  and  f't- 
Nortii. 

THE  DA.NCER  Of   A  COMMUNIST  BLOODBATH 

The  establishment  cf  communUt  power  .  i 
the  Soviet  Union.  China,  North  Vietnam  .md 
other  coniuries  has  been  attended  by  a  ni.-.s- 
sive  blood-letting  of  oppo:,i:ion  elements. 
extending  over  a  period  of  many  vears.  Ex- 
pens  who  have  followed  Vietnamese  affairs 
closely  predict  thp.t  a  communist  victory  in 
the  South  would  le.id  to  a::e  of  the  greates; 
biojthbaths  of  all. 

This  pred!ctio;i  is  reinformed  by  the 
memory  of  the  terrible  mass.icres  perpetrated 
by  the  Communist  forces  when  they  i;c- 
cupied  the  city  of  Hue  for  26  davs  at  the 
time  of  the  Tet  offensive.  When  it  was  over. 
5,700  civili.-ins  had  disappeared;  roughly  3,001) 
were  later  found  in  mass  graves:  and  the 
Communist  radio  boasted  that  they  had 
eliniiii.ued  'the  hooligan  lackevs  who"  om  ed 
blood  debts." 

Professor  P.  J.  Honey  of  London,  whi)  i, 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  Free  Worlds 
foremost  authorities  on  N.  Vietnam,  has 
predicted  that  "on  the  basis  of  past  Com- 
munist deeds,  and  given  the  size  of  Soutn 
Vietnam's  population,  the  minimum  number 
of  those  to  be  butchered  will  exceed  one  niil- 
l;o!i    and   en  .Id    rise    to    several    times    that 
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fijjiire."  T'Ko  high  ranklne;  North  Vietnamese 
defectors.  Colonal  Tran  Van  Dae,  and  Colonel 
Le  Xuan  Chuyen,  have  docl.ired  that  the 
coniinunU's,  If  they  win,  will  .^laughter  sev- 
eral niilliou  of  those  who  resisted  them. 
DoiigI.\s  Piice.  author  ol  the  definitive  woric, 
The  Viet  Cong."  who  conducted  an  in-depth 

ndy  of  the  .:ommtinu-.t  rn;>s-.atre  in  Hue, 
concluded   with    these    words: 

The  meaning  of  the  Hue  nnfi-icBTe  seems 
clear.  If  the  Communists  wiv,  decisively  in 
S.iir.h  Vietnam.  .  .  Wh.it  !»  the  prospect? 
First,  all  foreigners  would  l)-?  cleared  out  of 
the  South,  especially  thf  i^niidreds  of  for- 
eign newsmen  who  are  in  ;uid  out  of  Saigon. 
A  curtain  of  ignorance  vvonii.1  descend.  Tiien 
would  begin  a  night  of  long  knives.  The  war 
was  long  and  ~o  air  memories  of  old  scores  to 
be  settled  .  .  .  Beyond  thi?  would  come  com- 
mun.st  Justice,  meted  out  lo  the  "tyrants 
and  lackeys.  '  Pergonal  revenge  would  be  a 
.small  wheel  turning  within  the  larger  'a heel 
of  party  retribution. 

But  little  of  this  would  be  known  abroad 
Tlie  communists  In  Vietnam  would  create  a 
silence. 

The  world  would  call  it  peace 

We  appeal  to  all  members  <■;  Congress  to 
keep  these  facts  and  these  conslderatioivs  in 
niind  So  long  as  we  deny  assi.stance,  it  is  a 
ioregone  certainty  that  the  Commvinists  will 
jiersi.st  in  their  refusal  to  negotiate  and  to 
pursue  the  goal  of  outright  military  conquest. 
Only  if  we  are  prepared  to  give  our  South- 
ea.st.  A^ian  allies  tlie  means  to  resist,  can 
liiere  be  some  hope  of  persuading  China  and 
liie  Soviet  Union  lo  scale  down  the  assi.stance 
to  Hanoi  in  the  inteiest  of  detente,  and  of 
porsuading  Hanoi  to  return  to  negotiations 
within  the  framework  oi  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment 
Emergency 
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MEDIC.^RL;    AND    MFDICAII)    I  RAUD 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, investigation.s  Into  the  operation 
of  the  medicare  and  me<iicaid  programs 
alread.v  have  uncovered  fraudulent 
Ijracticcs  and  abii.ses  which  nia.y  be  co.st- 
ing  the  taxpayers  as  inucli  a.s  S.3  billion 
a  year. 

The  finding.s  in  several  onsoint;  in- 
ciuiries  are  .sunitnarl/ed  in  articles  re- 
cently written  lor  the  Scnpps-Howard 
newspapers  by  Dan  Thomas.^on  and 
Carl  West. 

Investigations  have  dL^closcd  that 
.services  not  performed  have  been  paid 
for  by  the  Goserruncnt.  charges  have 
been  inflated.  unnecessaiT  laboratory 
work  has  been  carried  out  at  inflated 
prices,  prescriptions  have  been  forged 
and  claims  agtiinst  the  Government  have 
been  collet  ted  by  agents  for  phy.sician.s 
at  large  profits  In  Illinois,  it  is  suspected 
that  organized  crime  has  entered  the 
field  of  fraud  m  the  medicaid  progiam. 

Both  medicare  and  medicaid  are 
enormous  programs,  with  millions  of 
recipients.  The  estimate  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  next  July  I  is  that  medi- 
caid will  cost  $14  billion  and  medicare 
S16  billion. 

Given  the  huge  size  of  the  programs. 
and  tlie  apparently  widespread  fraud 
and  abu.«e  in  their  operations,  investi- 
gators are  faced  with  a  monumental 
task.  They  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
cheaters. 

The  present  situation  illustrates  what 
happens  when  Federal  programs  grow 
like  mushrooms.  Medicaid  has  grown  by 
Sll  billion  in  9  years:  medicare  has 
risen  by  $9  billion  In  the  same  period. 

The  result  is  that   the  hard-working 


taxpayers  of  this  counti->'  are  being 
bilked  by  a  bold  and  aggressive  band  of 
crooks. 

I  suggest  that  the  recoi-d  of  medicare 
and  medicaid  be  studied  with  great  care 
before  the  Federal  Government  embark.': 
on  any  expensive  new  program  of  na- 
tional health  insurance. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an  arti- 
cle dated  February  14.  and  a  series  of 
articles  beginning  February  25.  by  Mr. 
Thoma.s.son  and  Mr.  West,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  REcorn, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Medic.ud  Scamdal 
(By   Dan   Thomasson   and  Carl   West  i 

W.ASuiNGToN.  February  15— Congresjiomil 
investigators  estimate  that  fraud  and  abuses 
ill  the  Nation.s  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams total  at  least  *;5  billion  a  year. 

That  is  10  per  cent  of  the  .*.30  billion  com- 
bined annual  costs  of  the  two  health  care 
programs  Medicaid  grew  from  a  $3.3  billion 
program  m  1967  to  an  estimated  $14  billion 
for  ti.,cal  1970  Medicare  jumped  from  a  t5 
billion  cost  in  1967  to  a  projected  *I5  billion 
for  tiscal  197G 

Concern  over  the  enormous  waste  in  these 
programs  has  mounted  as  pre.-^-sure  grows  for 
a  national  health  insurance  program  wliich 
could  cost  $00  billion  annually.  "How  much 
stealing  do  you  think  would  go  on  with  that 
much  money'"  groaned  one  official. 

Trouble  in  the  two  programs  ranges  from 
minor  chiseling  by  doctors  who  inflate  bills 
or  charge  for  services  not  performed  to  al- 
legations of  a  SIO  million-ft-year  bill  collec- 
tiun  racket  suspected  of  having  mob  ties. 

Cheating  by  health  care  providers  in  medi- 
caid, which  nerves  the  poor  of  all  ages,  has 
so  alarmed  the  Ford  admini.-iration  that  it 
is  asking  Congres.s  lor  funds  to  hire  UK)  lull- 
tune  analysts  to  develop  new  systems  for 
IdHutifying  fraud. 

"We  need  to  have  a  much  better  initla- 
iive  in  the  fraud  area."  said  Keith  Welkel, 
Cununis.sioner  of  the  Health,  EducAtion.  and 
Welfare  Department's  Medical  Services  Ad- 
ministration   "I'm  concentrating  on  fraud." 

"Program  Integrity"  is  the  investigative 
arm  of  medicare  which  provides  health  care 
to  persons  over  65  under  .social  security.  "Iti- 
tei,r:iy  "  otficlals  conce''ed  widespread  abuses 
among  dfX'tors.  nursing  home  operators,  hos- 
pital.'^ pharmacists,  laboratory  operators  and 
others.  And  they  acknowledg'e  that  rapidly 
rising  costs  of  the  program  can  in  part  i)e 
attributed  to  cheating. 

rhev  have  between  50  and  70  investigators 
icr  a  program  serving  24  million  recipients 
Congressional  critics  and  General  Accounting 
Orlice  iG.AO)  sleuths  consider  this  woefully 
inadequate    to   do   the   Job. 

"  I'hal  means  that  about  all  the  "integrity  ' 
people  are  able  to  do  Is  wait  until  they  get 
a  complaint."  said  one  G.AO  source,  "rhey 
don't  do  much  iniliating." 

G.\0  and  HEW  auditors  are  diitging  into 
medicare-mcdicaid  scandals  in  several  cities 
and  states.  Including  Miami.  Chicago.  Pliila- 
delphia.  New  York  and  Texas. 

In  medicare,  program  inte'jritv  officials  re- 
ported there  have  been  .T2.863  cases  of  fraud 
and  abuse  since  the  plan's  birth  in  1966. 
Currently  1.763  cases  are  under  Investigation. 
The  Justice  Department  Is  studying  272  ca.ses 
for  po.ssible  prosecution. 

But  congressional  and  G.AO  critics  contend 
only  one  out  of  100  cheaters  In  both  programs 
IS  being  caught  and  the  Justice  Department 
often  Is  reluctant  to  pro.secute.  That  fre- 
ciuently  is  the  case  when  physicians  are 
prominent  figures  In  their  communities. 

Some  examples  of  physicians  caught 
sclieming  in  medicare  include: 
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A  Shrcvcport,  La.,  woman  phv.sician  was 
lined  $10,000  for  billing  for  patient  visits  she 
did  not  make  and  for  services  she  did  not 
rciid-r. 

A  Long  Beach,  Caiif  ,  physician  was  fined 
$15,000  lor  using  medicare  reimbursements 
to  a  hOopiial  lo  purchr.se  bi.seball  tickets, 
country  club  memberships,  art  objects  and 
to  make  pa;,  n.cnts  to  li;e  hospital's  board 
of  directors. 

An  Ark;;ns,-is  docltir  plciidcd  guilty  to  il- 
legal billing  of  medicare  for  funds  he  vised 
lur  pcrsjiial  expenses,  including  a  .5-2.250  dia- 
mond broGch,  a  $500  serving  tray  and  a  $452 
chair.  The  Federal  Go\ernnienl  lest  -JiuCOOO 
thr>..L;g;i  hio  sclieme  alone. 

A  Cleveland,  Ohio,  podiatri.sl  was  convicted 
for  claiming  falsely  that  he  corrected  a 
wcmnii's  crooked  toes. 

A  Huntington  Valley,  Pa.,  doctor  was  Jailed 
for  60  days  and  lined  $10,0tX)  for  violating 
medicare  fraud  statutes. 

A  Michigan  doctor  was  caught  falsely 
claiming  he  treated  some  patients'  eyes  with 
a  laser  beam. 

In  medicaid,  Govcrumcnt  auditors  are  wor- 
ried that  taxpayers  are  being  bilked  through 
n  variety  of  schemes  despite  tougher  laws  and 
a  series  of  GAO  reports  identifying  abvises. 
The  most  recent  example  is  New  York 
.  where  State  auditors  turned  up  $8.6  mil- 
lion in  unwarranted  medicaid  billings — 
money  used  for  stich  extravagances  as  a  Rolls 
Royce.  chauffeur,  yacht  fuel  and  alimony. 

GAO  currently  Is  investigating  widespread 
chiseling  by  doctors  who  refer  work  such  as 
blood  testing  to  independent  laboratories. 
GAO  says  the  doctors  double  and  triple  what 
the  lab  charges  when  submitting  claims  for 
reimbursement. 

Thus,  if  a  lab  charges  $3  for  a  test,  the 
doctor  lips  his  claim  to  medicaid  to  $9.  The 
practice  Is  under  scrutiny  in  Miami.  Wish- 
Ington,  DC,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

GAO  and  HEW  auditors  also  are  examining 
n  practice  In  Chicago  and  New  Y'ork  called 
"factoring."  Here's  how  it  works: 

A  doctor  anxious  for  speedy  return  from 
a  medicaid  claim  takes  the  bill  to  an  agency 
which  will  buy  It  at  a  discount. 

For  example,  a  $500  claim,  which  the  phy- 
sician may  have  inflated.  Is  "sold"  to  the  col- 
lecting agency  for  $350.  The  physician  gets 
his  $350  immediately  in  cash.  The  factor  then 
settles  with  medicaid  for  $500— a  $150  profit 
to  him.  But  some  factors  are  suspected  of  in- 
flating the  claim  even  more  and  in  Chicago 
a  crime  syndicate  allegedly  has  got  into  the 
business. 

Amendments  to  the  1972  medicaid  law  sup- 
posedly outlawed  the  practice  which  In  Chi- 
cago Is  estimated  to  cost  Federal  and  State 
taxpayers  $10  mDllon  annually.  But  chlseler 
physicians  found  a  way  around  the  ban  by 
giving  power  of  attorney  to  the  factors.  This 
permits  the  factor  to  sign  the  physician's 
name  to  the  check  received  as  reimbursement 
from  medicaid  and  cash  it. 

In  medicare,  GAO  is  still  puzzled  over 
siiocklng  waste  it  discovered  in  rental  of 
equipment  for  u.se  in  a  patient's  home.  "It's 
still  going  on,  "  sighed  a  weary  Government 
auditor. 

Medicare  law  permits  a  home-care  patient 
either  to  rent  or  purchase  equipment.  Some 
examples  of  waste  GAO  turned  up  border 
on  absurdity: 

A  portable  bedside  toUet  had  a  purchase 
price  of  $35  but  one  patient  elected  to  rent 
It.  The  tab:  a  whopping  $485— or  $450  more 
than  the  purchase  price. 

Another  patient  decided  to  rent  a  breath- 
hig  aid  for  three  years,  running  up  a  biU  of 
$1,932.  The  respirator  would  bave  sold  for 
$396. 

A  trapeze  bar  mounted  on  a  manual  crank 
bed  sold  for  $283  but  when  the  patient  got 
through  renting  it,  the  bill  was  $1,654. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  criminal  intent 
on  the  part  of  home-care  patients  GAO 
found  the  waste  resulted  from  ignorance  In 


that  many  patients  did  not  know  they  could 
purchase  the  equipment  or  that  buying  it 
would  have  been  more  economical  than  rent- 
ing. 

Today,  anyone  convicted  of  making  a  fal.'se 
c'.aim  from  medicare  or  medicaid  is  liable 
for  one  year  in  prison  and  a  $10,000  fine. 

But  congressional  critics  contend  the  laws 
aren't  being  enforced,  thai  the  Federal  Ciov- 
ernment  and  the  States  and  local  comnnmi- 
ties  which  participate  have  dor.c  li.;iie  to 
implement  them. 

The  American  Medical  A.<^soci..tion  has 
waged  a  campaign  to  do  away  with  the  con- 
cept of  peer  review,  adopted  in  1972.  That 
law  requires  establishment  of  teams  of  physi- 
cians to  watchdog  the  medicare-mcdicmU 
programs  in  every  community. 

The  Justice  Department,  already  over- 
worked, has  been  of  little  help,  the  cri;;cs 
say.  The  skeptics  propose  "strike  forces"  made 
up  of  auditors  and  trained  investigators  to 
ferret  out  medicare  and  medicaid  chiseiors. 

They  contend  the  task  forces  should  be  able 
to  bypass  the  Justice  Department  with 
HEW's  own  attorneys  bringing  court  actions. 

"We  can't  possibly  find  it  all,  but  we  can 
find  enough  so  that  those  who  contemplate 
cheating  will  have  second  thoughts."  said 
one  member  of  the  Senate  Pinifiice  Com- 
mittee. 

THE    MEDICAID    SCANDAL 

Chicago,  February  25. — Federal  probers. 
who  estimate  fraud  and  abuse  n.itionwide  are 
siphoning  $1.5  billion  a  year  out  of  the 
medicaid  program  for  the  poor,  cite  Illinois 
as  a  horrible  example  of  what  may  be  happen- 
ing throughout  the  country. 

Authoritative  sources  here  say  tlie  lllinoi.. 
program  Is  so  riddled  with  abuse,  waste  and 
mismanagement  that  it  has  been  des;  ribed 
as  a  $700  mUlion-a-year  "udder  "  beinu 
miUced  through  a  variety  of  schemes. 

The  program's  skyrocketing  costs  alone  sug- 
gest that  Illinois  medical  providers  have 
found  It  easy  to  exploit.  In  1966,  Illinois  was 
spending  $84.4  million  for  medicaid.  Tlii.s 
zoomed  to  $648  million  in  1974.  a  staggering 
increase  of  941  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  welf  ire 
recipients  increased  only  138  per  cent  and  the 
cost  of  living  went  up  38  per  cent.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  about  half  of  medicaid 
costs. 

John  Simon,  a  32-year-old  former  Federal 
prosecutor  was  hired  for  $50,000  by  Illinois 
Gov.  Daniel  Walker  to  head  a  60-man  task 
force  to  come  up  with  a  system  for  keeping 
fraud  and  abuse  out  of  the  program. 

Before  Simon,  Illinois  had  no  etTective 
means  of  spotting  medicaid  chiselers.  That 
may  explain  why,  despite  widespread  charges 
of  cheating,  the  State — astonishingly-referred 
only  one  fraud  case  to  lawmen  hi  the  last 
nine  months  of  1974. 

Simon,  winding  up  his  six-mouth  task,  told 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers  "the  program  is 
riddled  with  abuse.  I  found  more  abuse  than 
fi-aud." 

Simon  said  his  auditors  examined  100,000 
medicaid  claims  and  found  between  $170.0(10 
and  $180,000  In  Improper  bills.  Simon  said  he 
will  demand  repaying  from  medical  providers 
through  a  civil  procedure. 

Said  Joel  Edelman,  former  director  of  the 
Illinois  public  aid  department  and  now  chief 
medicaid  Investigator  for  the  legislative  ad- 
visory committee,  an  arm  of  the  State 
legislature : 

"I'm  convinced  there  are  all  kinds  of  abuse 
and  fraud  in  Medicaid — overutilization,  im- 
proper billings,  services  not  rendered  but 
being  billed  for— to  the  point  where  we  have 
had  a  couple  of  gangland-style  killings." 

To  get  specifics,  Scrlpps-Howard  reporter^ 
combed  Medicaid  files  and  hiterviewed  phy- 
sicians, auditors,  congressional  experts,  and 
State  and  Federal  officials  with  Medicaid 
oversight  duties. 


Here  are  some  examples  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Illinois: 

A  man  dressed  as  a  woman  was  struck  b-- 
a  car.  He  had  dual  Medicaid  and  welfare  as- 
sistance card.s — one  for  a  male,  the  otlicr 
for  a  female.  He  wa-s  on  his  way  to  cash  a 
welfare  check  made  cut  to  the  fcm.ile  he 
was  posing  as  when  injured. 

A  child  with  a  common  cold  was  given 
•■-i.x  prescriptions.  Two  v. ere  for  pills,  but  in 
labeling  the  pills,  the  ciruggish  de-tcr.beJ 
t'-.e  dos-.Le  in  terms  of  "CC's."  a  liquid 
mt.-iLure.  VVi.en  the  ciiild's  mother  returr.c.i 
the  pills,  the  druggist  said  he'd  made  a 
"mistake.  "  corrected  tlie  label — hut  thCii 
<l-iargcd  medicaid  as  thottgh  he  had  fJlci 
tw.-  additional  prescriptions. 

.•V  piiysician   wiio   examined    the   prcscr  r  - 
lions   .snapped,    "that's   one    hell    of    an    t:.- 
pensive  cold."  The  physician  who  wrote  ti    - 
prescripition    owned    the    drug    st'ie    w;.^: 
it  was  hlled. 

"We  get  stories  that  this  is  haj^penmt-  a;, 
over.  "  said  Neal  Caaiiwe.  an  investigatrr  ti  . 
the  Illinois  legislative  Advisory  Ci.mmlf..r 
Seventy  Illinois  physicians  weie  paid  *■:  ; 
nallicn  in  197.i  for  treating  welfare  paticir 
one  got  $4  17.995.  Twenty  drug  stores  rtc<  .  .c  , 
$7.4   million    in    Medicaid    payments. 

A   physician    in   a   pen  r   nrea   writes   5I."i.M 
worth  of  Medicaid  prescriptions  a  div   ai.:i 
every    recipient    is   prescribed    tranquili/c. 
sleeping   pii;-;   and   panty   hose.   Caauwe   ■.:•.•.: 
the  panty  hose  cruUi   be  fur  varico.se  vei  .- 

A  woman  told  Medicaid  investigators  s) 
was  referred  by  her  regular  physician  to  ;•.:; 
"associate'  in  whose  office  she  overheard  two 
men  drc-sed  in  white.  "Can  you  imagine  the 
people  we  .saw  today  actually  thought  v..- 
■*\'tre  doctor.'!.  "  ^he  quoted  one  as  saying 

Invest igat<irs  su'^iject  the  physician  liirf  i 
someone  who  knew  nothing  about  mediciM" 
to  look  after  his  Medicaid  patients  while  lie 
was  ofr  doing  something  else.  "They  conki 
have  been  laborers  or  painters."  Caau.'.c 
s;>id.  "Who  knows  what  they  were?" 

Even  stranger  is  the  report  that  a  worn:'  i 
with  close  ties  to  a  Medicaid  physician  rnn- 
a  "Satanic  devil  churcli."  according  to  in- 
vestigative reports,  the  woman  gains  c  .  - 
verts  by  promising  them  Medicaid  cards. 

'Her  hold  upon  her  flock.  "  one  source  <airi. 
"extends  to  dramatic  entrances  in  the  chut,  ii 
with  drums  rolling.  She  wears  blacl:  sati.: 
attire  with  a  large  crown." 

.\  Eimiliar  cijeraiion  is  reportedly  run  i. 
an  unlicensed  physician  who  thrcaicns  p.i- 
ticnls  with  loss  of  their  Medicaid  cards  i: 
they  don't  go  along  with  fraudulent  billm 
schemes.  For  example,  a  woman  brought  he: 
six  children  for  a  vLsit  and  all  were  ordered 
to  h.ave  tonsils  removed. 

One  woman,  dubbed  as  Cliicago'v  welfare 
queen."  who  ha.s  bilked  the  ptiblic  p.id  d( - 
partment  of  at  least  $150,000.  invented  ., 
unique  scheme  for  defrauding  Medicaid 

Investigators  were  astonished  to  learn  she 
posed  as  a  surgeon  and  fraudulently  billeci 
the  state  lor  performing  open  heart  surger\ . 
then  double  billed  because  she  posed  as  iIk 
patient  and  then  triple  billed  by  posing  a- 
the  patient's  hotusekeeper  whoni  the  state 
agreed  to  pay  $16  a  day  because  the  "patient 
was  disabled  by  the  phony  heart  surgerv 

The  woman.  Mrs.  Linda  Ta-.lor.  is  under 
indictment  for  welfare  fraud,  bigamy  and 
perjury.  '"She  is  without  a  doubt  the  biggest 
welfare  cheat  of  all  times,"  one  state  official 
commented. 

One  laboratory  is  suspected  of  '"gro-l'.  ' 
inflating  fees.  This  lab  billed  medicaid  lor 
$13,000  in  1973  but  bills  for  the  firn  si.v 
months  of  1974  .soared  to  $36,000  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  had  reached  $125,000,  the 
lab"s  ow"nership  is  in  the  name  of  a  physi- 
cian's wife. 

Medicaid  investigators  are  particularly 
suspicious  of  12  Chicago  laboratories,  de- 
scribed as  "store  front"  operations.  They  are 
under  scrutiny  for  hiring  Incompetent  tech- 
uiclans   and  performing  sloppy  work. 
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Some  are  suspectt'a  oi  siLbccnitiacting  lab 
V, oik  to  competent  personnel,  then  Inflating 
Tiie  charge  to  medicaid.  Moreover,  business 
'les  hftve  been  discovered  between  some 
nhvAicians  and  laboratories  and  the  physl- 
I'laiis  are  suspected  o!  ptrionniiig  iianeces- 
s:ii-y  lab  work. 

"I  think,"  said  State  Sen  Donald  A  Moore, 
Iet;islrttive  Advisory  Committee  Chairman, 
■  dhat  were  going  to  find  Is  millions  of  dol- 
lars or  lab  tests  being  performed  that  are 
III  uo  benefit  to  the  patients." 

From  May  1973.  to  March  1974,  23  op- 
tuiuetnsts  prescribed  three  or  more  pairs 
oi  glasses  to  each  of  1,804  medicated  recip- 
ients, a  total  of  6.287  pcurs 

A  physician  billed  medicaid  for  32  vi.sUs 
to  si.x  nursing  homes  to  treat  patients  who 
denied  he  had  seen  them.  One  patient  sup- 
posedly treated  had  left  ih"  nursing  home. 
The'  owner  of  a  medical  lata  admitted  klck- 
ijacks  of  up  to  40  per  cent  to  physicians 
and  said  there  v. a^  no  way  the  practice  could 
i)e  stopped. 

Investigators  checked  what  was  billed  to  a 
.■^illi;le  medicaid  card  selected  at  random  and 
lound  10  pairs  of  glasses  charged  In  12 
months  and  six  pairs  of  upper  dentures. 

In  1972.  the  average  number  of  medicaid 
prescriptions  per  recipient  was  elgh:;  it 
jumped  to  12  in  1974.  Physicians  were  found 
■-■iving  30-day  prescriptions  to  patients  every 
10  days. 

Chicago,  Febrtiary  26  —Slate  and  Federal 
investigators  believe  organized  crime  has  en- 
tered the  health  care  picture  and  in  Illinoia 
alone  is  bilking  the  medicaid  program  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

These  inves.igators  fear  the  underworld's 
involvement  in  medicaid  may  also  be  a  fac- 
tor in  other  populous  states  where  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  reflect  sigm  of  whole- 
sale cheating. 

Congressional  experts  conservatively  esti- 
mate that  fraud  and  abuse  in  medicare  for 
the  aged  and  medicaid  for  the  poor  of  all 
ages  totals  $3  billion  or  10  per  cent  of  the 
combined  $30  billion-a-year  cost  of  the  two 
piograms. 

The  congressional  experts,  increasingly 
v-oncerned  over  the  impact  oi  fraud  and  abuse 
on  .soaring  medicare  and  medicaid  costs,  are 
watching  the  Illinois  developments  closely. 
Ihey  contend  there  is  evidence  the  cheating 
patterns  here  are  being  repeated  throughout 
the  nation. 

No  fewer  than  n.ne  State  and  Federal 
rt^encies  are  conducting  investigations  la 
Illinois  They  include  the  Genera!  Accounting 
OiTice.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Auditors.  Illinois  A>.sociation  of  Clin- 
ical Laboratories,  the  Illinois  Legislative  Ad- 
visory Comnuttee,  a  Gubernatorial  Task 
Force  and  State  and  Federal  Grand  Juries, 
The  authoritie-.  probing  the  raid  on  Illi- 
nois' $700  nnllion-a-year  medicaid  program 
say  the  mob  mu.scled  in  on  individual  cheat- 
ers after  discovering  how  ea-.y  it  was. 

Mob  ties,  according  to  one  top  .state  medi- 
caid Investigator.  John  Simon,  appear  to 
have  grown  steadily  the  last  few  years  and 
are  now  "very,  very  seriotus,'"  pos-ibly  involv- 
ing everything  from  contract  murders  to  mail 
fraud. 

Simon  heads  a  60-member  task  force 
formed  by  Illmo.s  Gov  Daniel  Walker  to 
come  up  with  a  system  for  keeping  fraud  and 
abuse  out  of  the  States  medicaid  program, 

Simon  and  other  Chicago  inve.siigators  say 
•:.e  mob's  involvement  in  the  medicaid  scan- 
a.i:  extends  to  control  of  some  pharmacies, 
medical  cliiUcs  and  bill  coMection  lirms 
known  as  "factoring"  agencies. 

The  FBI  currently  is  working  wih  a  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  on  several  fraud  cases  that 
are  expected  to  disclose  how  deep  organized 
crime  has  iiifiltrated  the  medicaid  program 
m  Illinois. 

The  cases  include  examples  on  an  appar- 
ently mushrooinlng  prescription  racket  that 


works  this  way:  a  pharmacy,  in  collusion 
with  eligible  medicaid  recipients,  falsifies  a 
prescription  for  an  expensive  medicine.  The 
medicaid  recipient  then  takes  the  prescrip- 
tion to  another  pharmacy  where  it  Is  filled 
and  the  cost  Is  billed  to  medicaid. 

The  medicaid  recipient  then  returns  to  the 
first  pharmacy  which  produced  the  bogus 
prescription  and  -sells"  the  medicine  to  that 
pharmacy  for  a  fraction  of  its  actual  cost,  the 
crooked  pharmacy  is  able  to  obtain  an  In- 
ventory of  certain  medicines  at  little  expense 
and  the  medicaid  recipient  has  pocket  money. 
Another  suspfcted  racket  l)eing  .scrutinized 
involves  "assembly  line  meaical  clinics  where 
foreign-educated  phy-icians  are  paid  as  little 
as  ?100  a  week  to  treat  patients.  They  accept 
'he  low  pay  because  they  have  trouble  esial)- 
lishmg  a  practice. 

The  clinics'  owners  rtm  hundreds  of  pa- 
tients through  a  week,  submit  large  claims 
to  medicaid,  and  because  they  pay  the  doc- 
tors so  little,  realize  a  huge  profit.  The  own- 
ers, it  Is  further  su.spected.  "rip  off  '  medi- 
caid by  inflating  the  claims  for  treatment. 

Some  clinic  owners  also  apparently  have 
liidden  iiuerers  in  pharmacies  which  hll  the 
prescriptions  written  by  the  foreign-trained 
doctors,  wlio  are  encouraged  to  prescribe  un- 
necessary medicines. 

The  possibihty  of  organized  crime  involve- 
ment first  surfaced  last  August  when  the 
owner  of  a  Chicago  drug  store  chain  was 
slain,  gangland-style,  after  reportedly  boast- 
ing he  had  taken  medicaid  for  $10  million. 

Then  in  January  his  partner  was  murdered 
in  the  same  fashion,  leading  Chicago  police 
and  Federal  authorities  to  theorize  the  mob 
w.is  muscling  in  on  the  medicaid  rackets. 
Investigators  also  say  they  have  pinpointed 
mob  infiltration  of  certain  "factoring  '  agen- 
cies wlio  act  as  bill  collectors  for  pliysiclans, 
druggists  and  other  medical  providers. 

Factors  appeared  on  the  medicaid  scene 
when  sharp-eyed  promoters  discovered  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid  (IDPA) 
was  hopelessly  bogged  down  In  settling  medi- 
caid bills  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  2.5  mil- 
lion monthly  when  the  system  was  geared  to 
process  only  750.000  a  month. 

Factors  offered  cash-starved  physicians  a 
deal:  for  a  fee  ranging  between  io  and  20 
per  cent,  they  would  "collect"  medicaid 
claims  owed  by  the  State.  Actually,  some  fac- 
tors established  lines  of  credit  with  banks 
and  paid  doctors  out  of  their  pockets  and 
then  waited  for  payments  from  the  State. 

To  gee  around  a  1972  Federal  law  which 
prohibits  factoring  in  the  medical  care  pro- 
grams, the  physicians  now  give  the  bill  col- 
lectors their  "piower  of  attorney."  This  per- 
mits tlie  factoring  agent  to  sign  the  physi- 
cians name  to  the  check  when  it  comes  from 
medicaid  and  to  cash  It. 

Also  involved  In  factoring,  according  to 
Simon,  is  the  possibility  of  mail  fraud:  some 
factoring  agents  pad  tlie  doctor's  medicaid 
claim  alter  paying  him  the  bill  less  the  dis- 
count for  the  collection  service.  By  sending 
the  fiilsitied  bill  through  the  mails,  the  agent 
has  committed  a  Federal  offen.se. 

At  least  two  State  otiicials.  respoii  ible  lor 
processing  medicaid  claims,  have  admitted 
accepting  gifts  from  factoring  agents.  They 
were  dismissed  by  the  State. 

But  investigators  say  there  is  evidence  that 
otlier  State  medicaid  otTicials  are  working 
111   collusion   with   factoMiig  agents. 

Chicago,  February  27. — A  few  years  ago 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid  (IDPA) 
owed  Dr  Alan  Hester  iiere  thousands  of 
d'^llars  in  backlogged  Medicaid  claims. 
Needing  ca.sh.  Hester  signed  up  with  a 
Factor.  "  an  agency  which  would  collect  his 
claims  from  the  State  in  return  for  15  per 
cent  of  tlie  bills'  total. 

Three  week.s  later  Hester  received  $68,000. 
But  soon  v.hnt  Hester  thought  was  a  sweet 
deal  tiu-iied  .<-our.  Hester  suspected  his  factor 
of  trying  to  take  him  for  $30,000. 

Federal  r.fficials  are  concerned  that  factors 


have  become  a  major  racket,  a  means  of 
siphoning  millions  of  dollars  annually  out- 
of  Medicaid— the  Joint  Federal -State  program 
to  aid  the  poor. 

Congress  tried  to  outlaw  the  practice  two 
years  ago  with  legislation.  But  factors  got 
around  the  ban  by  having  physicians  supply 
them  with  power  of  attorney.  This  permiLs 
the  factor  to  submit  the  claim  in  the  psysl- 
cians  name  and  cash  the  check  when  it  is 
paid. 

While  factoring  honor  stories,  as  uncovered 
in  Chicago.  New  "i'ork  and  other  major  cities, 
appear  to  place  the  doctor  or  other  medical' 
provider  in  the  victim's  role.  Federal  In- 
vestigators sav  ultimately  the  taxpayers  are 
the  real  losers. 

For  example.  Investigators  were  astonished 
to  learn  Illinois  would  pay  a  higher  amount 
for  services  rendered  if  the  bill  were  sub- 
mitted by  a  factor  rather  than  by  the 
phy.sician    hiin.self. 

"I  would  submit  a  bill  for  $20  and  tlie 
State  would  pay  me  $6,"  Hester  said.  "When 
the  factor  represents  me  for  the  exact  same 
service,  the  state  pays  them  $25." 

Collusion  between  factors  and  some  State 
employees  is  suspected. 

ALso.  factors  were  discovered  Inflating  bills 
they  submitted  for  pharmacies.  One  inves- 
tigation disclosed  that  of  3,569  prescription 
claims  factored  by  one  company,  1,711  had 
been  mfiated,  mostly  by  $1  or  less,  but  some 
were  raised  by  as  much  as  $25. 

Documents  provided  to  Scripps-Howaxd 
newspapers  by  one  physician  indicate  claims 
were  Inflated  at  the  State  level  and  the  checks 
were  sent  to  factors  even  though  the  physi- 
cian said  he  had  notified  the  State  he  was  no 
longer  doing  business  with  the  firm.  Five 
claims  were  inflated,  four  of  them  from  $25 
to  $45  and  a  fifth  from  $25  to  $35. 

The  physician  who  submitted  the  claims. 
Dr.  Carrell  Hutchinson,  said:  "Obvious- 
ly there  was  a  very  strong  collusive  organiza- 
tion." 

Hutchinson  branded  factoring  a  "demonic, 
multimillion-dollar  racket." 

"Along  with  some  bauk.s,"  charged 
Hutchinson,  an  orthopedic  surgeon  who  has 
investigated  factoring,  "these  parasitic  mid- 
dlemen are  presently  bilking  large  ntunbers 
of  vendors  of  health  care  and  ancillary  medi- 
cal services  to  the  poor  but  particularly  the 
State  and  Federal  taxpayers." 

State  and  Federal  probers  fear  factoring 
has  become  so  lucrative  that  organized 
crime  has  entered  the  busine.ss.  In  Chicago, 
one  top  Investigator  termed  the  mob's  fac- 
toring involvement  '"very,  very  seriotis." 

Hester,  for  Instance,  was  confronted  by  his 
factoring  company  with  a  practice  that 
smacked  of  "shylocking,"  an  underworld 
racket  involving  exorbitant  interest  rates  on 
loans  and  heavyhanded  pressure  to  pay  or 
else. 

In  addition  to  the  10  to  20  per  cent  usually 
charged  for  merely  sending  bills  to  the 
State  for  payment,  some  factors  hold  back 
as  "reserve  "  up  to  50  per  cent  of  total  bill- 
ings. This  reserve  is  to  cover  billings  for 
which  the  factor  paid  the  doctor  but  the 
State  rejected  as  improper. 

When  the  State  rejects  factor-submitted 
clauns,  these  firms  resubmit  them,  perhaps, 
making  .some  adjustment.  But  the  factor 
then  takes  another  15  per  cent  processing  fee 
and  another  amount,  in  Hester's  case  33  per- 
cent, for  the  reserve. 

Suddenly  Hester's  factor  said  he  owed 
$30,000  and  demanded  Inrunedlate  payment 
for  the  clalm.s  the  State  balked  at  paying. 

When  Hester  said  he  couldn't  pay,  the 
factor  offered  to  lend  him  the  $30,000  for 
three  months  at  18  per  cent  Interest  and  tiae 
hts  future  Medicaid  claims  for  repayment. 
Outraged,  Hester  refused  the  offer. 

"The  company  then  found  It  convenient  to 
satisfy  the  debt  In  a  way  that  Is  stlU  not 
clear  to  me,"  .said  Hester.  'They  did  apologize 
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rc-r'talcdly  and  promised  never  to  ali-^v.'  mat- 
ters to  get  out  of  hand  again." 

Ilutchiiison  angrily  contends  that  the 
lOPA  deliberately  has  dragged  its  feet  on 
sPttling  clEinis  in  order  to  create  business  for 
the  factors.  Factors  didn't  appear  on  the 
s-:ene  until  it  took  a  minimum  of  50  days  to 
settle  a  claim.  Srme  cl.Ums  tcck  a  year  or 
more  to  settle. 

Two  IDPA  employes  were  sti;pended  last 
fiill  after  taking  money,  gifts  and  favors  from 
fiictors.  One  was  the  chief  mail  clerk  who 
admitted  taking  a  TV  set  and  other  gifts  in 
e.xchange  for  helping  a  factor  .^pted  up  pay- 
ments to  his  accounts  and  providing  con- 
fidential information  that  would  steer  the 
factor  to  medical  providers  with  a  high 
volume  of  Medicaid  business. 

Two  doctors  described  how.  after  severing 
relations  with  their  factor,  they  experienced 
prolonged  delays  in  settling  claims  and  tl-.eir 
rejection  rate  was  higher. 

"The  payment  rate  was  ten  ible."  com- 
plained Dr.  Lowell  M.  Zollar.  "Large  sums  of 
money  were  disallowed  and  we  received  very 
little  amounts  of  money  monthly.  This 
makes  me  wonder  about  the  possibility  of 
collusion  because  payments  were  certainly 
better  and  more  regular  when  we  factored." 
Dr.  Myriam  Wilson  said  he  was  having 
great  difficulty  getting  medicaid  payments 
wlien  a  factor  approached  him  with  an  offer 
where  the  firm  would  guarantee  payment  of 
his  bills  within  10  days  of  submission. 

Wilson  did  not  sign  a  contract  but  soon 
checks  started  rolling  in  for  $16,000,  $7,000 
and  $12,000. 

"I  was  harassed  by  this  factor  to  sign  a 
contract,"  Wilson  said,  "as  they  assured  me 
I  would  be  receiving  no  further  money  un- 
less they  Intervened  on  my  behalf." 

Wilson  still  refused  to  sign  and  subse- 
quently "payments  resumed  coming  in  at 
tlieir  usual  slow  rate.  " 

Hutchinson  signed  with  a  factor  because 
it  was  taking  the  state  so  long  to  pay  him. 
But  the  pattern  that  had  nearly  cost  Hester 
dearly  repeated  itself  with  Hutchinson.  With- 
in a  short  time  his  factor  said  he  owed 
$18,000.  The  factor  has  sued  to  collect  and 
Hutchinson  is  preparing  to  countersue,  nam- 
ing IDPA  as  a  co-conspirator  in  a  scheme  to 
defraud  him. 

Hutchinson  said  he  notified  IDPA  by  letter 
and  telephone  that  he  was  no  longer  doing 
business  with  his  factor  and  to  send  the 
factor  no  more  checks.  Hutchinson  resumed 
submitting  his  own  claims. 

But  some  IDPA  employee  mysteriously 
pasted  In  the  addre.ss  of  the  factor  over 
Hutchinson's  address  and  the  checks  for  that 
batch  of  claims  were  mailed  to  and  cashed 
by  the  factor. 

Medicaid  investigators  suspect  collusion 
but  have  difficulty  proving  it.  Joel  Edelman, 
medicaid  investigator  for  the  legislative  ad- 
visory committee,  said  he  found  some  factors 
were  hand-carrying  claims  to  IDPA  and  he 
is  "sure  "  there  was  contact  between  bill  col- 
lectors and  claim  processors. 

"While  there  is  nothing  illegal  about  that," 
Edelman  said,  "it  does  pose  an  opportunity 
for  collusion. " 

Clyde  Downing,  Acting  Regional  Commis- 
sioner for  the  U.S.  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Department"s  social  and  rehabilita- 
tion services,  suspects  collusion  but  feels  it 
IS  minimal. 

"Based  on  the  information  we  have  now, 
I  would  consider  that  If  there  has  been  col- 
lusion It  probably  has  been  nominal.  It  Is 
possible  that  future  Information  might  re- 
veal a  different  picture." 


BLACKLISTING  DISCLOSURES 
DECLINE  SHARPLY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from   the    Wall   Street   Journal,   dated 


March  24,  1975,  regarding  the  response 
of  American  business  firms  to  Arab 
blacklisting  practices,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
Pew  U.S.  Firms  Are  Filing  Reqt.ired  D.\t.\  or: 

Arab  States'  Attempts  To  Boycott  Israel 
(By  James  P.  Ganno.^i 

WasiaIngton. — Though  U.S.  trade  v.ila  oil- 
rich  Arab  states  Is  booming,  only  a  handful 
of  American  exporters  are  filing  legally  re- 
(•  Wired  reports  on  Arab  attempts  to  enforce 
l-ieir  economic  boycott  against  Israel.  The 
exporters  that  do  report  indicate  a  high 
dej^ree  of  compliance   with  the   boycott. 

ihose  are  key  findings  developed  from 
I  reviously  unpublished  data  on  the  Arab 
ooycott  on  file  at  the  Coinmerce  Departmeat. 
The  information  was  supplied  by  the  depart- 
ment In  response  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
request  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
A  -t. 

The  newly  disclosed  data  show  that: 

— Fewer  than  20  U.S.  companies  regularly 
file  reports  required  by  federal  law  whenever 
a  U.S.  exporter  encounters  a  boycott  demand. 

— The  number  of  such  reports,  which  are 
required  quarterly,  has  declined  sharply  in 
the  past  two  years  even  as  trade  with  the 
oil-producing  states  has  soared  and  as  the 
boycott  has  become  a  highly  publicized 
Issue.  Only  785  reports  were  filed  In  1974, 
down  from  1,152  In  1973  and  a  somewhat- 
distorted  peak  of  23.617  In   1972. 

— Except  for  1974's  final  quarter,  compa- 
nies reported  compliance  with  the  Arab  boy- 
cott conditions  In  roughly  50',  to  60';  of 
the  cases;  in  the  rest  of  the  Instances,  they 
didn't  say  whether  they  complied.  Reports  of 
refusal  to  comply  are  very  rare.  But  In  the 
final  quarter  of  last  year.  80'.  of  the  reports 
simply  didn't  say  whether  the  company 
complied. 

But  "compliance"  with  the  Arab  boycott  in 
nearly  all  reported  cases  didn't  involve  illegal 
or  ethically  repugnant  action  by  U.S.  com- 
panies. In  about  nine  out  of  every  10  cases. 
compliance  Involved  certifying  that  goods 
.shipped  to  an  Arab  country  didnt  come  from 
Israel   and   didn't   contain   Israeli   materials. 

In  other  cases,  companies  complied  with 
the  Arab  demands  by  certifying  that  their 
goods  weren't  shipped  in  a  vessel  on  the 
Arabs'  blacklist  or  weren't  insured  by  a 
blacklisted  Insurance  company.  A  few  com- 
panies were  required  to  certify  they  didn't 
have  any  subsidiaries  or  financial  interests 
in  Israel. 

The  boycott  reflects  even  sonip  petty  .'Vrab 
quirks:  A  few  companies  had  to  ban  the 
words  "Persian  Gulf"  from  their  invoices  and 
other  documents  because  the  Arab  states 
insist  on  calling  that  sea  the  "Arabian  Gulf." 
(Persia  is  the  historical  name  for  Iran,  which 
isn't  an  Arab  country.) 

Despite  the  recent  furor  over  charges  that 
Arabs  are  trying  to  discriminate  against 
Jewish  businessmen  or  Jewish-owned  busi- 
nesses In  the  U.S.,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment reports  don't  Indicate  a  single  case  of 
that  kind.  "The  boycott  is  designed  to  wage 
economic  warfare  against  Israel,  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  Jews  In  American  firms," 
said  one  Commerce  Department  official. 

The  Arab  boycott  against  arch  enemy  Is- 
rael dates  back  to  the  early  1950s  at  least, 
department  officials  said.  It  Is  designed  to 
stall  development  of  Israel's  economy  and 
hamper  that  nation's  military  capability. 
But  It  is  haphazardly  enforced,  officials  said. 
The  boycott  generally  doesn't  prevent  com- 
panies from  selling  nonstrategic  goods  to 
Israel,  but  it's  designed  to  deter  them  from 
establishing  plants  or  offices  there,  or  selling 
military  gear. 

Since  1966,  the  Export  Administration  Act 
has  required  U.S.  exporters  to  report  to  the 


Commerce  Department  every  inst.-.nce  In 
which  their  cooperation  with  a  boycott  of 
one  foreign  nation  by  another  was  sought. 
Under  U.S.  policy,  American  companies  are 
"encouraged  and  requested"  to  refuse  to 
support  .such  boycotts,  but  they  aren't  le- 
gally for'oidden  to  comply.  The  quarterly  re- 
ports required  of  companies  request,  but 
don't  require,  that  they  indicate  whether 
th.ey  complied. 

Those  reports,  on  f;le  at  the  department, 
are  protected  by  a  confidentiality  clavise  that 
keeps  I'nem  secret.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment declined  to  comply  with  this  news- 
paper's request  to  see  all  copies  of  the  reports 
themselves,  but  it  did  volunteer  previously 
undisclosed  data  contained  in  those  reports. 
The  disclosures  indicate  \ery  few  com- 
panies file  the  quarterly  reports.  The  num- 
ber last  year  ranged  from  a  high  of  19  in  the 
fir.  t  quarter  to  a  lev  of  15  in  the  fourth 
qu;n-ter;  the  range  was  20  to  25  companies 
in  1973.  The  number  is  declining  even 
though  many  more  U.S.  companies  are  doing 
business  with  the  Arabs:  the  value  of  U.S. 
exports  to  Arab  nnticns  soared  to  $3.34  bil- 
lion last  year  from  $1.74  billion  in  1973.  and 
the  total  is  expected  to  jump  beyond  $5  bil- 
lion this  year. 

Commerce  Dep.irtment  officials  doubt  that 
the  decline  in  reporting  of  boycott  demands 
reficcts  any  re.U  slackening  of  the  .^nibs" 
boycott  effort.  They  .'-•uspect  many  companies 
simply  are  ignoring  the  law.  and  many 
others  may  be  ignorant  of  the  reporting  re- 
quirement. "We  don't  know  who  isn't  report- 
ing,' said  one  official,  "anc*  there  Isn't  any 
way  with  our  staff  and  budget  that  we  can 
find  out." 

Charles  W.  Hostler,  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment official,  told  a  House  subcommittee 
yesterday  the  dcp:irtnicnt  is  lorcparing  a 
•"campaign"'  to  remind  exporters  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  the  boycott  and  the  reporting 
require  ments.  But  he  said  Congress  woula 
be  "iil-advisod"  to  forbid  companies  from 
complying  with  t>-ic  boycott  because  busi- 
nessmen should  be  free  to  chocse  between 
selling  to  ."Vrabs  or  to  Israel,  if  they  must 
choose. 

The  companies  last  year  reported  785  trans- 
actions with  the  Arab  states  in  which  a 
boycott  demand  -.vas  made.  That's  far  'oelow 
the  hi'^torical  average.  From  1966  through 
1971.  the  boycott-affected  transactions  re- 
ported ranged  from  4.435  to  7.916  a  year 
The  total  leaped  to  23.617  in  1972  due  "to  a 
statistical  aberration:  One  company  reported 
21.;?47  transactions  in  which  it  certified  it 
wasn't  using  a  blacklisted  insurance  com- 
pany. Officia;5  can't  explain  this  case,  but 
say  the  company  involved  switched  to  self- 
insurance  .md  stopped  filing  all  those  report^. 
The  total  then  fe:;  to  1.152  in  1973. 

Tiie  Commerce  Department  reports  tl,o:e 
numbers  to  Coticress  quarterly  and  some  offi- 
cials are  puzz!ed  why  nobody  m  Congress 
ever  asked  about  the  tremendous  surge  in 
boycott  reports  in  1072.  and  the  sharp  decline 
since  then.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  boycott 
has  suddenly  become  a  hot  political  issue, 
"nobody  on  the  Hill  ever  asked  us  a  word 
about  this."  o;ie  official  said. 

The  sudden  emergency  of  the  boycott  as 
a  political  i=sue.  however,  may  be  affecting 
the  way  companies  are  reporting,  some  offi- 
cials suspect.  In  the  most  recent  quarter, 
far  fewer  companies  reported  whether  they 
complied  with  the  boycott,  which  may  reflect 
fear  that  their  compliance  might  become 
publiclv  kno'.vn  and  hurt  their  busine.-s  in 
the  U  .S. 

In  1974"s  first,  three  quarters,  companies 
reported  compliance  with  the  boycott  in  342 
out  of  603  cases,  or  nearly  57 't ;  for  the  rest 
of  the  cases,  a  reply  wasn't  given  to  the  com- 
pliance question  on  the  departments  report- 
ing forms.  In  the  final  quarter  of  1974.  there 
were  only  36  cases  of  compliance  reported, 
and  146  cases  in  -ahich  the  compliance  ques- 
tion  wasnt   answered,   out  of   182   rrpored 
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boycott  U-^tances.  "The  guy^?  who  left  that 
blank  may  have  made  a  primeu:  decision"  to 
protect  themselves  atialnst  disclosure  of  com- 
pii.iiice.  0:10  official  remarked. 

Department  officials  could  cite  only  oiie 
1971  case  of  a  company  reporting  noncom- 
p.i.-inco  With  an  Arab  boycott  demand.  That 
cise  invoice!  a  company  that  refilled  to  re- 
spond to  aa  Aiab  quejcio.'-.naire  on  it.s  busi- 
ness t.es  with  I.-rael.  Such  information  is 
u<:ed  by  the  Arab  states  to  add  to  its  lont; 
blacklist  of  concerns  with  hnks  to  lirael. 

The  department  doesn't  regularly  analyse 
which  industries  a:e  reporting  boycott  pres- 
sure. But  a  special  study  of  the  data  for 
19T4'3  third  quarter  showed  that  the  report- 
i!ig  industries  included  makers  of  air  condi- 
tioners. transportaLion  equipment,  food, 
drugs,  petroleum,  tobacco  machinery  and 
luiicellaneoiLs  goods.  The  value  of  the  good.s 
involved  in  the  reported  boycott-aSected 
transactions  wa.5  only  f^3  mu'ilon  In  that 
quarter— another  indication  that  the  report - 
iv.^  requirement  i.snt  widely  observed. 

President  Ford  recently  directed  the  De- 
partments of  Justice.  Defense.  Commerce. 
T.-e.vsury  and  State  to  look  into  the  boycott 
to  see  if  U.S.  laws  are  being  violated.  He 
s-rongly  condemned  reports  of  Arab  discrim- 
itiation  against  banks  cr  businesses  with 
Jewish  ties. 

On  Capitol  Hn:  yesterday,  a  Justice  De- 
partment official  told  Congress  the  govern- 
ment faces  many  obstacles  in  trving  to  applv 
civil  rights  or  antitrust  laws  to  the  boycott. 
Anton;n  Scalia,  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral, told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  an 
A.merican  company  wouldn't  be  violating  U.S. 
cr.il  rights  .aws  by  agreeing  with  an  Arab 
demand  to  discriintuate  against  Jews  If  the 
discrimination  is  confined  to  the  foreign 
country. 

The  official  said,  however,  that  a  US.  com- 
pany might  run  afoul  of  the  antitrust  laws  u 
1;  made  a  commitment  to  the  Arabs  to  stop 
trading  with  Israel,  and  almost  certainly 
would  violate  the  law  if  it,  agreed  to  stop 
doing  business  with  other  U.S.  companies  the 
Arabs  don't  like. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  1 
originally  introdu -ed  Senate  Resolution 
100,  condemnin.g  blackli.-.tir.g  practice.s 
in  international  trade,  on  March  6. 
This  measure  now  has  38  co^ponsors  and 
I  have  asked  the  chtiii'man  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Wa.shington.  Mr.  Macnuson', 
to  consider  prompt  committee  action  on 
this  resolution. 

This  Journal  article  demoii.>ti'ates  the 
necessity  for  a  strong  statement  by  the 
Senate  on  this  i.s.^ue — now — even  while 
detailed  legislative  solutions  are  being 
considered  The  article  indicates  that 
from  196C  through  1971.  the  bovcott- 
affected  transaction.?  reported  to  the 
Commerce  Department  ranged  fiom  :.- 
435  to  7.916  per  year.  In  1974.  onlv  785 
reports  were  filed.  This  doe.s  not  mean 
the  boycott  and  blacklist  demands  have 
declined,  according  to  the  Commerce 
Department:  on  the  contrary,  it  means 
that  companies  liavc  sim.ply  stopped 
reporting  these  demands  to  our  Govern- 
ment, despite  tiie  legal  requirement  to 
do  .so.  It  seems  to  me  that  nondisclosure 
in  this  situation  probablv  reflects  ac- 
quiescence. Mr.  President,  and  acquies- 
cence to  demands  of  this  nature  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  this  Nation  was  founded.  This 
article  should  trigger  prompt  Senate  ac- 
tion on  Senate  Resolution  100.  and  I 
hope  every  Senator  will  take  time  to 
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study  Uie  deeply  disturbing  facts  in  this 

article. 


SE.V.XTOR  RANDOLPH  STRESSES 
VALUE  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPi'ED  IN  THE  HOUSING 
AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped  docs  not  have  juris- 
diction for  llie  U.S.  Housing  Act  or  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  we  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  these  measiucs  as  they  relate  to  hous- 
ing for  handicapped  Americans. 

The  subcommittee  I  have  the  re.spon- 
sibility  to  chair,  recently  contacted  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Dc- 
velopir.cnt  concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  HouilnT  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974.  particularly 
tho.-e  provisions  designed  to  aid  tlie 
handicaiiped.  The  response  of  James  L. 
Mitchell.  Under  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  is  a  clear,  con- 
cise explanation  of  these  prosrams.  I 
call  attention  to  the  block  giant  assist- 
ance under  title  I  of  Public  Law  93-383. 
which  may  be  used  for  special  pro.iects 
to  remove  architectural  barriers.  Thoe 
programs  constitute  a  further  advance- 
ment in  this  Nation's  progress  toward 
sensitivity  to  the  special  needs  of  handi- 
capped persons.  I  strongly  support  elec- 
tive implementation  of  the  program  and 
urge  affected  consumers  and  organiza- 
tions to  apply  for  assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Under  Secretary 
Miiciiell's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There   bein'-t  no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Under  SecRtTARY  of  Hoi-simg 

AND  URU.\N  DrVrLOPMfNT. 

Wasliington.  DC.  March  7.  1973. 
Hon.  Jennings  R.andoiph. 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on     the    Hindi- 
rapjicd.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Wa.tlr.ngtnn.  DC. 

Df:.\r  SrN.\TOR  R.\ndolph;  This  is  in  fur- 
ther reply  to  your  letter  of  January  6.  1975. 
concerning  the  implemer.-tttion  oi  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  as  it  relates  to  the  handicapped. 

The  1974  Act  coiuaiii.i  some  significant 
provisioiLs  for  handicapped  persons.  For  e.x- 
ample.  block  grant  assistance  under  Title 
I  of  t!ie  Act  may  be  used  for  special  proj- 
ects directed  to  the  removal  of  material 
and  .architectural  b.-.rriers  which  restrict  the 
mobility  and  accessibility  of  elderly  and 
iiandicapped  person.s. 

Among  the  salient  other  laws  which  would 
aj  ply  to  the  administration  of  the  program. 
and  winch  are  Identified  in  the  Implenient- 
mg  regulations,  is  the  Architectural  Bar- 
riers Act  of  1968.  42  use.  4151.  which  re- 
quires that  the  design  of  anv  facilitv  con- 
structed with  block  grant  funds  complv  with 
the  "American  Standard  Specification  for 
Making  Buildings  and  Facilities  Accessible, 
and  Usable  by  the  Physically  Handicapped." 
Nunlber  A  117  1  1961.  as  modified  i41  CFR 
101-17.703). 

Title  II.  the  assisted  housing  portion  of 
the  1974  Act,  contains  several  provisions  for 
aiding  the  handicapped.  Section  7  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  en- 
cour.iges  public  l.ouslng  ag.'>ncies  to  design, 


develop  or  otherwise  acquire  hotising  pre- 
dominantly for  elderly  families  (defined  by 
Section  3(2)  of  the  Act  to  include  the  handi- 
capped) which  meets  their  special  needs 
and  which,  wherever  practicable,  can  be 
u-^ed  as  congregate  housing,  witii  a  central 
dining  facility. 

Section  a  of  the  USH  Act.  as  amended,  pro- 
vides that  housing  a.ssi.^tance  p.iymenta  may 
be  made  t.-  owners  of  existini,.  s'ubitantiallv 
rehabilitated  and  new  housing  in  which 
at  least  some  of  the  units  are  for  lower 
income  families,  including  the  handicappeU 
Up  to  100  percent  of  the  unil.s  in  a  proje.  • 
.serving  the  h.^nclicupped  mav  be  a.ssiated 
under  Soc'ion  8.  Final  regulations  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  De- 
cember 30,  1974.  for  the  Section  E  Housing 
Assistance  Payments  lYi^^grain  for  Ne.v  Con- 
struction and  Substantial  Rehabilitation. 
The  final  regulations  for  e.^isiing  housing 
were  published  hi  the  Fedcial  Register  ou 
J^.nuary  23.  1975. 

Section  2U9  of  Title  11  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  He.ilth.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  insure 
that  special  projects  for  elderly  or  the  handi- 
capped authorized  pursuant  to  the  USH  Act 
meet  acceptable  design  standards  and  pro- 
vide quality  services  and  management  con- 
.sistent  with  the  needs  of  the  occupants.  An 
interdopartmontal  group  has  been  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  these  activities  and  a 
working   agreement   is   being   developed. 

Section  210.  the  revision  oi  the  Section  2C2 
Program  for  Elderly  and  Handicapped, 
changes  the  delinition  of  htind.capped  bv  re- 
moving the  word  "physical"  and  adopting  the 
broader  definition  set  forth  in  the  Develop- 
ment Disabilities  Service  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Amendments  of  1950.  Thus,  eligibil- 
ity is  extended  to  the  mentally  handicapped 
under  several  multifamily  programs  which 
are  governed  by  the  Section  202  orograin 
delinition. 

We  have  announced  our  intention  to  im- 
plement the  revised  Section  202  program 
which  authorizes  HUD  to  make  direct  loans 
for  rental  housing  for  the  elderlv  and  the 
handicapped.  These  loans  will  be  used  to 
finance  the  construction  phase  of  projects 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  and  will  be 
available  to  non-profit  sponsors  of  projects 
assisted  under  the  Section  8  Housing  Assist- 
ance Payments  Program.  The  interest  rate  on 
the  e  loans  will  be  equal  to  the  Treasury 
borrowing  rate  on  debts  with  comparable 
njaturities  plus  an  allowance  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  anticipated  lossc> 
Permanent  financing  win  be  airanged 
through  the  same  avenues  of  FHA-Insured.  or 
conventional  financing  as  are  available  for 
nil  other  Section  8  projects.  We  anticlnat? 
that  the  $215  million  provided  bv  Congress 
will  be  sufficient  to  finance  atiproximatclv 
10.000  units  during  the  next   two  vears. 

Section  815  of  Title  VIII  amend.-  Title  V  of 
the  HUD  Act  of  1970  pi-oviding  additional 
research  authoritv  to  HUD  to  uiidertake  and 
evaluate  speciul  demonstrations  involviuc 
plannint;,  development  and  occupr  ncy  of  ^"■c- 
clal  u.ser  groups,  such  as  the  handicapped  to 
determine  the  most  eilective  or  appropriate 
w  ay  to  meet  their  needs. 

I  hope  this  information  w  i!l  be  helpful  to 
you.  ir  I  may  be  of  further  assistance.  pl?a.-e 
do  not  heUtate  to  let  me  kiiow. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joir-,  L  Miit.  Ill  LI. 


HELP  NEEDED  FOR  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
AND  CAMBODIA 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
livered the  following  letter  of  transmittal 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington.  DC.  MurcJi   25,  1075. 
Dfavey  F.  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate.  Oklahoma. 
De.\r  — :  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  report  on 

my  recent  trip  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. I  hope  you  may  find  the  time  to  read 
the  entire  report:  but.  in  summary,  r  have 
strongly  urged  that  Congress  vote  the  re- 
quested supplementary  militan,-  assistance  to 
.South  Vietnam  and  military,  medical  and 
food  aid  to  Cambodia. 

It  is  disturbing  that  the  congressional  lead- 
ership is  adjourning  for  10  days  vacation 
without  taking  any  action  on  these  needed 
appropriation  bills  for  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Daily  the  military  situation  in  both  of 
these  countries  deteriorates  while  scores  of 
additional  casualties  are  suffered  because  of 
the  non-communists'  lack  of  sufficient  am- 
iminition  to  defend  themselves  adequately. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  the  largest 
force  ever  m  South  Vietnam^with  double 
the  number  of  tanks  and  triple  the  number 
of  artillery.  This  huge  army,  m  blatant  vio- 
lation of  the  Paris  accords,  is  made  possible 
by  increased  support  from  China  and  Rus- 
sia. In  contrast,  our  mUitai-y  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  is  less  than  half  of  one  to  one  re- 
placement of  equipment  and  expendables. 
Without  immediate  additional  military  aid 
to  Cambodia,  the  non-commiini.^ts  will  be 
unable  to  hold  the  pei-imeter  around  Phnom 
Penh  and  will  have  no  hope  of  a  controlled 
political  solution. 

Without  additional  military  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia, a  bloodbath  of  unparalleled  propor- 
tions is  possible.  This  could  occur  while  the 
Congress  is  on  vacation.  Although  the  situa- 
tion is  less  grim  in  South  Vietnam,  it  is  far 
worse  now  than  two  weeks  ago. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  on  aid  for 
Southeast  Asia  as  quickly  as  possible.  We're 
now  talking  about  a  total  .supplementary 
appropriation  of  approximately  $500  million, 
which  is  about  1  60  of  what  we  spent  in 
one  peak  year  of  involvement  in  Vietnam 
in  the  late  1960's. 

If  either  Cambodia  or  South  Vietnam  falls 
because  of  inadequate  ammunition,  gasoline, 
medical  or  food  supplies,  our  allies  around 
the  world  will  receive  a  message  loud  and 
clear.  I  am  afraid  that  message  will  read 
that  the  United  States  has  defaulted  on  its 
commitment  to  its  friends. 

We  are  facing  a  test  of  the  will  of  this  na- 
tion to  provide  our  friends  the  military  aid 
they  need  to  defend  their  lives  and  freedom 
against  aggres.sion  from  communists  sup- 
ported with  aid  from  Russia  and  China. 

The  dominoes  that  might  tumble  around 
the  free  world  could  be  the  confldence  of 
friendly  nations  In  the  leadership  ability  of 
the  United  States.  Additionally,  this  could 
be  a  national  security  threat  to  the  nations 
of  the  free  world. 

I  ui-ge  the  Senate  leadership  to  schedule 
votes  on  these  bills  before  adjourning  on 
Wednesday — at  least  on  Cambodia — and,  if 
necessary,  postpone  the  recess  a  day  or  two. 
Immediate  U.S.  military  support  will 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  Cambodians  and 
South  Vietnamese  who  believe  there  is  a  big 
difference  between  free  institutions  and  com- 
munist tyranny.  j 
Sincerely,  ' 


STATUS   OP   SOCIAL   SECURITY 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  there  have  appeared  a  number 
of  statements  indicating  that  the  social 
security  cash  benefits  programs— old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance- 


are  or  are  not  facing  serious  financinjs 
problems.  Because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  issues  involved  the  statements  tend 
to  favor  one  point  or  another  and  thus 
mislead  any  but  the  better  informed 
readers.  Some  readers  have  even  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  program  is  in  such 
poor  financial  conditions  that  its  ability 
to  continue  to  pay  benefits  is  endangered. 
There  is,  of  cour.se,  no  danger  of  any- 
thing like  that  occurring.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  concern  expressed  by  so 
many  people,  this  seems  like  a  good  time 
to  point  out  just  what  the  situation  is  and 
what  Congress  is  doing  about  it. 

At  the  outset,  there  should  be  no  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  problems  of  the  so- 
cial security  cash  benefits  programs  are 
of  a  nature  which  suggests  that  they 
cannot  be  solved  or  that  indicates  any 
likelihood  that  benefits  will  not  be  paid  as 
they  come  due. 

THE   PR03LE.M 

Inflation,  a  changing  economy,  and 
changing  population  patterns  have  af- 
fected the  social  security  program  just  as 
they  have  every  other  area  of  social  and 
economic  life.  As  a  result,  a  social  secu- 
rity program  designed  in  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930s,  and  revised  fre- 
quently thereafter  again  faces  the  need 
for  what  may  well  turn  out  to  be  major 
revisions. 

Several  years  ago.  Congress  became 
aware  Oj.'  forthcoming  problems  in  financ- 
ing social  security  cash  benefits.  It  noted. 
at  the  time,  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
called  for  the  appointment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Social  Security  which. 
among  other  things,  would  be  required  to 
examine  the  way  in  which  the  program  is 
financed  and  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  what,  if  any,  changes  might  be 
needed  in  the  financing  of  the  program. 
In  this  situation,  there  was  no  need  for 
Congress  to  take  hurried  action  to  patch 
up  a  program  which,  while  not  needing 
an  immediate  bandaid,  might  need  some 
long-term  care.  It  seemed  appropriate  to 
let  the  Council  make  its  study  and  rec- 
ommendations before  taking  any  action. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration actuaries  were  revising  their 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  program,  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  ap- 
pointed a  panel  of  economists  and  actu- 
aries to  look  into  the  question. 

The  various  studies  and  reports  that 
have  come  to  light  show  that  the  social 
security  program  is  not  adequately  fi- 
nanced. There  is  some  disagreement  as 
to  how  much  additional  income  the  pro- 
gram will  need  and  what  is  the  best  way 
of  furnishing  tliis  income. 

Disagreement  as  to  just  how  much  ad- 
ditional income  will  be  needed  and  when 
It  will  be  needed  arises  because  estimates 
of  future  social  security  income  and  out- 
go depend  on  a  complex  relationship  of 
wage  levels  to  employment  levels,  to  re- 
tn-ement  rates,  to  birth  rates,  to  disabil- 
ity rates,  and  to  inflation  levels— some 
of  these  factors  affect  short-range  costs 
more  than  long-range  costs  while  others 
have  just  the  opposite  efifect. 

Moreover,  relatively  small  changes  in 
the  assumptions  on  which  the  cost  esti- 
mates are  based  can  have  a  very  big 
efifect  on  cost  estimates.  For  example, 
a  change  of  1  percent  in  the  cost-of- 


living  ber.oSt  due  for  July  1975  would 
amount  to  about  S600  million  a  year  in 
benefit  pavments. 

The  estJmato.'.'^  are  in  agreement,  hov*;- 
fcvei'.  thai  v.'hile  rhanges  need  to  be  made 
in  the  social  security  program,  there  is 
I'mple  time  lor  Congress  to  aive  care- 
ful consideraiioii  to  the  various  ways  m 
which  the  problems  might  be  solved  and 
to  a,s.-ure  that  the  future  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram is  measured  as  adequately  as  pres- 
ent  tethniQucs   and  information   allov,'. 

'.'  P.\T    is    EEING    DONE 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  .so- 
cial security  program  to  a  major  segment 
of  the  population.  Congress  does  not  in- 
tend to  rush  into  changes  in  the  social 
security  program  which  might  make 
good  headlines  but  which  in  the  long 
run  could  endanger  the  soundness  of  the 
social  security  cash  benefits  program.  A 
a  first  step,  new  actuarial  cost  estimates 
are  being  prepared  so  that  Congi-ess  v.ill 
have  a  better  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent program.  With  this  information. 
Congress  will  know  the  minimum 
amount  \\  hich  must  be  provided  to  guar- 
antee that  the  present  rights  of  people 
to  social  security  benefits  are  not  en- 
dangered. With  that  as  a  starting  point. 
Congress  will  examine  various  proposed 
reforms,  such  as  tho.se  suggested  by  the 
Advisory  Council  or  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  panel. 

Under  the  Constitution,  changes  in  the 
social  security  law  must  be  considered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  before 
they  can  be  considered  in  the  Senate. 
The  House  is  now  looking  into  the  prob- 
lem. The  Subcommittee  on  Social  Secu- 
rity of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  announced  that — 

Its  first  Older  of  business  (is|  to  assuie 
that  tlie  social  security  trust  funds  are 
maintained  at  adequate  levels. 

And  a  task  force  of  the  .subcornmiii^e 
is  already  at  work  on  the  pi-oblem. 

While  no  exact  .schedule  for  action 
has  been  set.  it  is  anticipated  that  Con- 
gress will  act  quickly  to  get  the  facts 
and  determine  what  changes  need  to  be 
made.  I  am  confident  that  Congress  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  the 
continued  strength  of  the  social  security 
system  and  that  social  security  will  con- 
tinue as  an  essential  element  in  our 
system  of  government  and.  indeed,  our 
way  of  lii'e. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CHECK  Di::LAY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  ajDpcared  in  the  Washington  Post 
February  21.  1975.  which  I  feel  deserves 
the  attention  of  my  colleagiKs.  It  dc— 
scribes  the  pligiit  of  a  58-year-3ld  blind 
man.  Sidnf  y  Spriggs,  and  his  17-year-old 
daughter,  who  have  been  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits  since  last  July. 
Mr.  SjJiiggs  liad  not  received  his  checks 
for  December.  January  or  February,  and 
his  daughter  has  not  received  a  cent 
since  last  July.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  had  been  working  on 
replacement  checks  for  this  family  since 
January  9,  and  termed  their  claim  as 
critical.  But  as  of  February  21,  they 
still  had  not  received  their  benefits. 

I  v%ouki  like  to  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
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tills  cajc  !..  not  unusu.il.  Dclass  in  proc- 
cssiiig  social  secuiity  and  black  lung 
claims  are  a  national  disgrace.  I  have  in 
niv  office  litcially  hundreds  of  cases  from 
:;('0!<le  wlio  h.ne  asked  my  assistance  in 
cxpoditln?  the  tortuously  long  process  of 
innlyins  for  benefits  It  is  unusual  for  a 
c'aliii  to  be  proce.>sed  in  less  than  4 
n'onths.  and  common  for  a  chiimant  to 
viut  for  a  full  year  for  a  final  decision 
This  is  totally  unfair  to  these  deserving 
beneficiaries,  many  o£  whom  must  rely 
on  these  tliecks  as  tlieir  o!!l\-  source  of 
II.  come. 

Corrective  action  is  clcarlv  necessary. 
I  have  sponsored,  along  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  Pell,  the  Social  Security 
Recipients'  Fairness  Act  of  1975.  which 
would  establish  a  procedure  for  tiie 
prompt  payment  of  social  security  and 
J  black  lung  benefits  to  individuals  whose 
checks  have  been  lost,  stolen,  or  other- 
wi.<;e  delayed,  and  to  expedite  hearings 
and  determinations  respecting  claims  for 
benefits.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  much  needed  reform, 
and  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  ob;ection.  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

BiiND  Ma.v    Dai  chifr  Sit  Ovt  Soci.^l 
bKccRiiY  Check  Del.w 
(By  .Tiidy  l.isce  Manu) 
Svdnev   Spr.aa?;.    58.   a   dny   labfier    wliose 
sight  began  to  fade  \uiq  total  blindness  Ave 
years  ayo.  sat  on   the   worn  out  sofa  of  hUs 
rented  room  \Veclne>day  afternoon  and  halt- 
ingly described  how  since  November  he  ha.-, 
not  received  any  di.-^abllity  checiis  of  $:50  5u 
ii  mon':h.  which  are  liLs  -sole  income. 

The  Soci.i;  Security  Administration,  wl-.ich 
adir.ini.-^ters  the  di.sabiUty  benefit  proijram. 
did  not  know  why  Spriirgs  had  not  received 
the  checks  for  December.  January  and  Peb- 
r'.utry  or  why  its  attempts  to  replace  them 
lutve  taken  so  \c>v.j,. 

Nor  did  Social  Kemrlty  Administration  of- 
firials  know  why  it  lias  taken  so  long  to  clear 
up  problems  with  the  $78  60  monthly  check 
that  Sprlggs'  dautthter  Sylvia.  17.  is  entitled 
to  receive  as  a  dependent  and  has  not  gotten 
:-::ice  July. 

Ihose  two  momhly  checks  are  the  only 
income  that  Sprigys.  a  widower  whose  wife 
died  in  June.  .\nd  h\~,  d.iughter  have  Without 
lliem.  their  already  tenuous  existence  in  a 
tirst-floor  room  its  the  three-story  row  hou.se 
at  4.57  M  St.  N'W  las  become  even  more  un- 
certain. They  pay  885  50  a  month  rent  for 
tlie  room.  They  .--hare  a  kiichen  and  bath- 
room with  oiher  tenant., 

Helen  Keys,  a  social  work  stndent  at  Cath- 
olic University  who  Is  now  working  at  the 
-Model  Cities  Senior  Citizen  Center  at  25  K 
St  NE..  has  been  trying  to  help  the  familv 
.•^ince  Dec.  10  when  a  relative  called  the  cen- 
ters attention  to  the  Spriggs'  plight. 

■  If  It  wain't  for  ^h.ss  Kevs.  I  don't  know 
how  we'd  survive."  .said  Sylvia  Spriggs.  Mia-i 
Key.s  and  others  at  the  model  cities  center. 
which  receives  DC  and  feder.U  fund.s.  have 
gotten  them  food  from  private  groups  such 
as  the  Lutheran  Soci.il  S'^.'-vices.  the  Salv.i- 
tlon  Army  and  Family  and  Child  Services. 

Sylvia  Sprig-rs.  a  soft-spoken  young  woman 
who  was  attending  Cardozo  High  School  has 
stayed  at  home  most  of  this  school  vear  to 
care  for  her  father  She  does  not  get  out 
much,  according  to  Miss  Keys,  which  means 
that  her  e.xistence  has  narrowed  to  the  dark 
room.  Tlie  street  scene  outside  is  one  of  yotmg 
men  lounging  on  rickety  row  house  steps  and 
liial nourished  dogs  scurrying  about. 


■  They  should  be  getting  a  check  within 
the  iie.xt  couple  of  days  '  .said  Rubv  Wilde,  nn 
operations  supervls<5r  at  the  Social  Security 
Administration  who  is  familiar  witli  the 
Spriggs  ca.se. 

She  hald  thai  Sylvia  Spriggs'  checks  were 
delayed,  in  part,  becau.-e  her  uncle  was  named 
payee  after  her  mothers  death.  Change  of 
thl.s  type  Cull  take  two  or  three  months  to 
proccv.«  ■'That  would  still  not  excu.-e  the 
k'iii:  delay."  said  Mrs.  Wllde  "I  do  not  liave 
an  CAplanaiion  for  the  long  delay  In  profess- 
ing the  child  s  claim. 

She  said  she  did  not  know  what  had 
ciiu^nrt  the  luck  of  paymenis  to  Sprigt:>  and 
p.  -.pokesmnn  for  the  Social  Se.  uritv  Acimin- 
istraMon  W''<  not  readily  able  \n  deterMiine 
what  had  hiippened 

Mrs.  Wilde  said  she  tried  to  get  the  familv 
some  relief  on  Jan  9  by  requesting  twice  that 
their  claim  be  pux-essed  as  critical.  '  an  ac- 
lion  that  she  says  should  have  gotten  checks 
to  them  in  about  10  days.  The  emergency 
checks  stUl  have  not  arrived. 

"Although  two  months  may  not  seem  a 
lot  for  Mrs  Wilde  or  other  people,  its  ex- 
cruciating for  these  people."  .s.\id  Miss  Key- 
"They  have  no  other  resources  and  were 
coming  to  tiie  end  ol  ours." 

Valletta  Rogi  rs.  a  supcrvl.-or  in  llie  sotial 
services  section  of  the  Model  Cities  Senior 
Citl/ens  Center  wlio  has  sought  explanatlon.s 
r>n  behalf  of  the  Spriggs  family,  said  she  was 
told  by  officials  that  a  computer  prr.blem 
caused  the  check  cancellations 

"Tills  Is  an  understandable  adminis'raiive 
mix-up."  slie  said,  "but.  how  long  does  t!ie 
guy  pay  for  it  '  is  my  ques  i<.n   ' 


THE    83D    BIRTHDAY    OF    SENATOR 
PAUL    H.    DOUGLAS    OF    ILLINOIS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day. March  26.  is  tlie  83d  birthday  of  a 
renowned  .*^ormer  Member  of  tlie  Senate. 
Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  mark  the 
occasion,  not  only  because  I  feel  Senator 
Douglas  merits  our  praise,  but  because  I 
thin.k  we  who  now  serve  in  the  Senate 
can  benefit  by  his  example. 

Paul  Douglas,  as  he  celebrates  tliis 
birthday,  can  take  double  satisfaction 
in  his  service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 
For  not  only  has  he  done  much  good — 
he  has  lived  to  .see  much  that  he  planted 
bear  fruit. 

And  he  planted  well. 

When  Senator  Douglas  \\:is  a  Member 
of  this  body,  his  was  sometimes  a  lonely 
voice  of  reason — on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer: on  behalf  of  our  threatened  en- 
vironment: on  behalf  of  tax  reform,  po- 
litical reform,  and  campaign  reform. 

Today,  however,  these  issues  for  which 
he  once  seemed  a  lonely  advocate  are  at 
the  forefront  of  our  national  conscious- 
ness ai^d  at  the  top  of  our  national 
agenda. 

They  are  there  in  large  part  because 
of  Senator  Douglas"  courage,  his  elo- 
quence and  his  quiet,  dogged,  persistent 
faith  that  reason,  though  it  may  not  pre- 
vail instantly,  can  prc\ail  given  enough 
time  and  effort. 

That  is  a  lesson  worth  repeating  and 
\\  orth  learning. 

It  is  what  Thoreau  must  have  meant 
when  he  said : 

Any  man  more  right  than  his  neighbors 
constitutes  a  mnjorlty  of  one. 

Paul  Douglas— scholar,  teacher,  states- 
man—was. as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  as 


he  is  today,  an  admirable  "majority  of 
one."  He  is  one  of  those  rare  public 
servants  whose  vision  is  truJy  prophetic. 

Now  he  enjoys  not  only  the  blessings 
of  a  long  life  well  lived,  but  the  affection 
and  gratitude  of  the  many  thousands 
who  know  about  his  career  and  appre- 
ciate all  that  he  and  his  wife.  Emily,  have 
done  in  a  generation  of  public  service. 

Hapijy  birthday.  Senator  Douglas. 


THE  CURRENT  ECONOMIC 
SITUATION 

Mr.  BE.'\LL.  Mr.  President,  without 
doubt  the  issue  most  on  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  today  is  the  iitate 
of  our  economy.  Faced  with  high  unem- 
ployment, and  a  loss  of  disposable  in- 
come, the  American  people  are  growing 
more  and  more  concerned  about  our  Na- 
tion's economic  future.  This  problem  cer- 
tainly de.serves  the  highest  priority  at- 
tention from  all  levels  of  government. 

There  are  relevant  statistics  which  I 
believe  put  our  current  economic  condi- 
tion in  proper  perspective: 

Fii'st.  In  1974  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct dropped  over  2  percent  from  1973, 
and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1975  prelim- 
inary statistics  indicate  that  it  will  drop 
another  10  ijercent.  This  marks  the  fifth 
consecutive  quarter  which  the  real  gross 
national  product  has  declined — the 
sharpest  drop  since  1946.  when  our  coun- 
try was  making  the  transition  from  a 
wartime  economy. 

Second.  Last  year,  business  activity 
dropped  5  percent,  the  steepest  drop 
since  the  1930's. 

Third.  Fixed  business  investment  and 
residential  construction  ako  dropped  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

Fourth.  Personal  consumption  expedi- 
tures  by  the  American  people  fell  $4'!. 
billion  in  1974.  the  biggest  drop  since 
1951,  a  trend  which  to  me  indicates  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  our  national  econ- 
omy. 

Fifth.  Disposable  income — that  is,  the 
amount  of  income  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  citizens  that  they  can  spend — 
has  fallen  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  II. 

Si.xth.  And  of  course,  the  most  sober- 
ing statistic  of  all  is  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate,  now  standing  at  8.2  percent, 
shows  signs  of  even  going  higher. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  tlie 
current  economic  decline.  I  might  also 
point  out  that  this  sharp  decline  caught 
almost  everyone  by  surprise,  not  only 
those  of  us  in  government  but  profes- 
sional economists  as  well.  Incidentally, 
this  failure  to  accurately  foiecast  what 
was  coming  has  caused  many  economists 
to  be  reluctant  in  making  predictions 
about  the  future. 

If  we  are  to  a.ssume  that  for  every  ac- 
tion there  is  a  reaction,  then  we  should 
have  logically  expected  that  in  a  world 
suffering  from  unusually  high  inflation, 
at  some  time  forces  had  to  come  Into 
play  which  would  cause  the  economy  to 
react  by  putting  on  the  brakes  without 
regard  to  the  smoothness  of  our  deceler- 
ation. 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  we  saw  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  cost  of  energy  used  by  the 
•world's  economy,  first  bv  a  drastic  re- 
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duction  in  supply  and  then  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  petroleum  to  un- 
precedented heights.  This  obviously  has 
had  an  effect  on  the  industrial  consum- 
ers of  oil  and  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  instability  of  the  world's 
industrial  economy. 

Third.  I  believe  the  imposition  of  wage 
and  price  controls  was  another  cause 
of  our  current  economic  difficulties.  The 
available  evidence  indicates  that  there  is 
no  major  industrial  democracy  that  has 
been  able  to  impose  wage  and  price  con- 
trols effectively  in  peacetime  without 
causing  great  problems  for  itself.  The  re- 
sults have  generally  been  a  misalloca- 
tion  of  resources  and  inventories,  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  marketplace,  a  growth  of 
black  markets  and  a  rising  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are 
subject  to  controls. 

We  have  to  look  no  further  than  our 
Nation's  economic  histoiT  to  undei'stand 
the  failure  of  this  policy  of  economic 
controls.  On  August  15,  1971,  the  con- 
trols were  placed  into  effect,  the  infla- 
tion rate  was  3.7  percent.  Two  and  one- 
half  years  later,  with  the  expiration  of 
those  controls,  that  same  inflation  rate 
had  tripled  to  a  rate  of  10.8  percent.  Ad- 
ditionally, we  then  had  to  contend  with 
controls  induced  shortages  and  every- 
thing from  steel  to  hamburgers. 

In  the  fourth  place,  fiscal  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  past  inflationary 
surges.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  more 
important  to  the  strength  of  an  indus- 
trialized economy  than  the  availability 
of  the  capital  so  necessary  to  expand  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  economy  and 
raise  the  productivity  of  our  people.  For 
the  last  decade,  the  Federal  Government 
has  consistently  been  spending  at  a  rate 
considerably  in  excess  of  its  revenues. 
This  Federal  deficit  has  created  unusual 
strains  on  the  financial  world  because  in 
going  to  the  marketplace  to  borrow 
money  in  order  to  finance  its  own  debt, 
the  Federal  Government  has  increas- 
ingly come  into  competition  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  a  limited  supply  of  money. 

This,  of  course,  caused  interest  rates 
to  go  sky  high,  and  seriously  impaired  the 
ability  of  financial  institutions  to  provide 
investment  capital.  This  capital  is  criti- 
cally needed  to  provide  the  kind  of  ex- 
pansion necessary  to  maintain  a  steady 
economic  growth,  and  any  lack  of  capi- 
tal formation  leads  to  serious  difficulties 
in  increasing  productivity.  The  Federal 
Government  by  not  exercising  the  kind 
of  fiscal  restraint  necessary  to  moderate 
inflationary  pressures,  has  significantly 
contributed  to  a  shortage  of  capital. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  fiscal  restraint, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  forced  to 
put  unusually  restrictive  controls  on  the 
rnonetary  sector  of  our  economy.  This  ac- 
tion had  the  effect  of  discouraging  activ- 
ity in  almost  everj-  sector  of  our  economy, 
blunting  the  efforts  to  expand  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  our  Nation. 
_  Finally,  the  public  itself  has  suffered  a 
deep  loss  of  coiifidence  in  the  ability  of 
its  Government  to  properly  manage  our 
Nations  economy.  Certainly  this  lack  of 
confidence  was  exacerbated  by  the  po- 
litical turmoil  rising  from  the  events  of 
the  past  2  years. 

CXXI o;  J— Pan  7 


Mr.  President,  I  believe,  however,  ihut 
there  are  some  encouragin-^  signs : 

First.  The  inflation  rate  both  here  and 
abroad  has  moderated  from  its  previ- 
ously unprecedented  high. 

Second.  There  has  been  a  good  amount 
of  inventorj-  decumulation  as  business 
liquidated  cm'rent  inventories.  Thi.s 
means  that  companies  should  again  be- 
gin placing  orders  causing  producers  to 
once  again  start  up  the  industrial  ma- 
chinery and  cut  down  unemployment. 

Thud.  Tlie  stock  market,  which  mo^t 
experts  tell  us  acts  generally  about  6 
months  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
economy,  has  shown  a  steady  upward 
movement. 

Fourth.  Savings  and  loan  institutions 
are  reporting  a  substantial  increase  ia 
deposits,  which  should  provide  new 
money  to  support  increased  activity  in 
the  housing  field.  In  fact.  I  anticipate 
that  we  will  shortly  see  a  significant  up- 
turn in  the  housing  market,  as  potential 
buyers  take  advantage  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  money  at  reasonable  rates  of  in- 
terest. 

Fifth.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
automatic  stabilizers  built  into  our  econ- 
omy over  the  last  20  years  have  ser\ed 
us  well  iii  this  period  of  economic  down- 
turn. I  refer  to  such  things  as  imemploy- 
ment  compensation,  which  has  provided 
a  cushion  to  millions  of  people  during  our 
recessionary  cycle.  These  programs  are 
alleviating  the  distress  and  keeping 
money  in  the  hands  of  people  in  sufficient 
quantities  so  that  they  can  provide  for 
their  daily  needs. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  'We  must  develop  pol- 
icies which  will  encourage  our  full  re- 
covei-y  from  this  period  of  economic 
stress,  and  do  so  in  a  way  which  will 
leave  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  gen- 
erate continued  economic  growth  in  the 
future. 

Since  the  basic  problem,  I  believe,  is 
one  of  attracting  people  back  to  the  mar- 
ketplace, it  is  necessary  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  second  pro- 
vide them  with  disposable  income  that 
makes  them  financially  able  to  become 
the  purchasers  of  goods  and  services. 

TTie  easiest  way  for  the  Government 
to  assist  in  increasing  the  amount  of  dis- 
posable income  available  to  our  citizens 
is  through  adjustments  in  tax  policies. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  a  tax  rebate  be 
implemented  as  soon  as  possible.  The  re- 
bate should  be  directed  to  those  areas 
where  it  will  have  the  most  beneficial 
impact  in  providing  a  stimulus  to  our 
economy. 

In  addition,  to  providing  the  direct  re- 
bates to  individual  citizens,  we  should 
also  provide  short-term  investment  tax 
credits  to  businesses  and  iiidustries.  in 
order  to  encourage  them  to  renew  and 
replace  their  industrial  machinery.  It  is 
most  important  tliat  we  improve  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  our  economy. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Hou^rc-Se^iate 
Conference  Committee  has  completed  its 
consideration  of  tlie  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975.  It  is  my  understandin?.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  conference  report 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  later  to- 
day. With  prompt  action  on  our  prtrt.  v.e 


cm  forward  this  measure  to  the  'White 
House  for  Presidential  action. 

As  we  change  our  tax  laws  to  provide 
that  this  immediate  "one  shot"  stimu- 
lus should  also  continue  to  revise  the 
tax  stiTicture  to  improve  its  equity.  We 
must  close  many  of  the  loopholes  which 
e.xist  in  our  tax  laws,  and  also  strengthen 
the  present  minimum  tax.  I  believe  that 
ue  can  accomplish  these  goals,  and  at 
tiie  same  time  take  actions  to  encour- 
age investment  in  our  economy.  In- 
creased capital  accumulation  generates 
new  jobs  and  expands  our  tax  b;ise.  Un- 
fortunately, this  Nation  is  low  on  the  list 
of  tlie  world  nations  in  terms  of  capital 
accumulation,  and  we  need  to  rapidly 
ino\;e  to  improve  our  standin;^. 

Above  all.  our  tax  system  .should  be 
fair  and  equitable  and  equity  .should 
be  apparent  to  all  the  American  people. 
Tliere  must  be  confidence  that  all  the 
taxpayers  in  America  are  being  treated 
equally.  These  exclusions  and  special 
treatments  do  not  encourage  that  type 
of  thinking,  and  thus.  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  long-term  national  interest  that  we. 
to  the  extent  possible,  eliminate  unnec- 
essary tax  preferences. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  emphasize 
that,  as  we  make  these  changes  in  our 
tax  laws  and  law  the  ground  work  for 
future  economic  developments,  we  can 
not  forget  those  who  are  the  casualties 
of  recession.  We  must  continue  to  make 
certain  that  unemployment  benefits  re- 
main available  in  sufficient  amoimts.  In 
addition,  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
usual  services  of  Government  are  avail- 
able in  a  timely  fashion  to  help  the  un- 
employed through  this  time  of  distress. 
It  is  important  for  the  Government  to 
continue  to  provide  for  their  health  and 
welfare  until  such  time  as  the  economic 
conditions  permit  them  to  become,  once 
again,  productive  members  of  the  work 
force. 

Of  pai-amount  importance,  as  we  turn 
our  economy  aroimd,  is  that  we  do  not 
foi'get  our  past  mistakes.  It  would  be  in- 
excusable for  us  to  recreate  the  same 
conditions  that  caused  us  to  slip  into  this 
decline  in  the  first  place. 

This  means,  first,  that  we  must  ignore 
the  tempting  illusion  that  Federal  spend- 
ing can  provide  the  answers  to  all  our 
problems.  It  was  this  illusion  that  caused 
us  to  become  trapped  in  the  tangled  web 
of  inflation  in  the  first  place,  and  it  will 
happen  again  if  we  are  not  careful.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  a  tax  rebate 
can  pro\-ide  immediate  relief  without  im- 
posing unnecessary  strains  on  the  finan- 
cial markets.  However,  Federal  spending 
is  much  less  immediate  in  its  effects  and 
much  more  dangerous  in  its  long  term 
consequences.  Massive  deficits  could  im- 
pose new  and  lumecessary  burdens  on  the 
capital  markets  just  at  a  time  when  the 
private  sector  is  reaching  for  the  re- 
sources to  finance  i\.s  own  recover:''. 

We  should  also  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  t!-iat  v.'c  live  in  a  free  market  econ- 
omy. While  it  is  important  to  make  sure 
that  llie  public  interest  is  protected 
again,"t  monopolistic  practices,  it  is 
equally  important  to  assure  that  Govern- 
ment policy  pmporting  to  protect  the 
pu'ivlic  does  not  restrict  the  growth  of  the 
economy.  Goveinment  pohcy  must  be 
designed  to  encourage  individuality,  ere- 
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ativity  and  the  kind  of  initiatives  tliat 
have  led  to  the  development  of  our  eco- 
/lOiiiic  system  and  to  the  highest  stand- 
aid-s  ot  livijig  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Uiiiortunately.  in  past  years  we  have 
developed  a  series  of  regulatoiT  agencies 
uiiicli  threaten  to  stifle  economic  activ- 
ity in  this  country.  We  must  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  regulatory  practices,  and 
streamline  them  so  that  they  become  a 
help  not  a  hindrance  to  our  economy. 

To  sum  it  all  up.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  we  ha",e  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  economic  future  of  oui'  country 
so  lony  as  we  are  willing  to  accept  and 
recognise  the  advantages  of  the  free  mar- 
ket system.  We  mu.st  always  remember 
the  basic  features  of  the  free  enterpri.se 
system  which  has  led  our  country  to  un- 
precedented economic  heights.  We  must 
also  use  governmental  mechanisms  to  en- 
coiu'age  and  promote  economic  growth, 
rather  than  over  regulate  the  productive- 
ness, inventiveness,  and  ambition  of  our 
individual  citizens.  If  we  accomplish 
these  goals,  I  am  confident  that  our  econ- 
omy will  once  again  be  pointed  to  greater 
prosperity  for  tiie  citizen.s  of  this  coun- 
ty-. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16, 
A  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  REQUIRE  PERI- 
ODIC RECONFIRMATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL JUDGES 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  January  27,  1975,  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  16.  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  require  pe- 
riodic reconfirmation  of  Federal  judges. 
for  my.self,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  ALLEN),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  ( Mr.  Helms  > ,  the  Senators  from 
Georgia  <  Mr.  T.almadce  and  Mr.  Nunn  • , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  "Mr. 
Thurmond  i .  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garni.  That  measure  was  read 
twice  and  placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  Congressman 
from  Virginia's  Seventh  Congressional 
District,  the  Honorable  J.  KrNNETn 
Robinson. 

Both  of  these  mea.=>ures  have  receued 
careful  consideration  in  an  editorial  car- 
ried In  the  Winchester  Evening  Star, 
dated  January  30.  1975.  Mr.  Douglas  B. 
O'Connell  is  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 
The  Star  editorial,  captioned  "Accounta- 
bility—Parallel Efforts'  ha.s  tlris  para- 
graph: 

It  Is  time  In  this  nation — and  even  well 
pa.>t  time — that  some  form  of  accountability 
be  es'aoll.vhed  for  these  Judges  no.v.lnated 
by  Presidents.  President.?  come  and  go  The 
judges  do  not.  And  they  are  powerf\il.  \'.:th 
tome  exercising  dictatorial  powers. 

As  Mr.  O'Cormell  notes: 
Lifetime   tenure   flios   In   tiie  face  !•;    the 
democratic  process. 

Like  many  others,  he  ha.s  called  for 
a  critical  appraisal  of  advisability  of  the 
life  tenure  system. 

I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "Accoimtability — Parallel  Ef- 
forts," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EOITORIAI. 

.^11  analogy  can  be  drawn  between  kings, 
finperors.  maharajahs  and  Unit-ed  States 
Federal  Judges.  They  all  hold  office  for  life. 
.Anrl  thev  are  accountable  to  no  one 

It  IS  tune  in  thLs  nation  —  and  even  well 
p.^.-.l.  time — that  some  form  of  account.ibillty 
be  established  for  the.se  Judges  nominated 
by  Presidents.  Presidents  come  and  ^o.  The 
judges  do  not.  And  ihey  lue  powcrliil.  with 
some  exercising  dictatoriiil  powers. 

Power  that  in  many  ways  seem.s  almo^:f 
aulucratic  breeds  a  lonn  of  Judicial  ar- 
rogance. This  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
in  the  all  too  many  occasions  in  which  fed- 
eral courts  hiive  gone  beyond  the  mere  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  and  into  the  field  of 
Ic^'islation — making  the  law. 

Both  Winchester  area  legislators  in  Con- 
gres.s,  US.  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  and 
Seventh  District  Congressman  J  Kenneth 
Robinson,  have  recently  renewed  etlorts  to 
establish  a  degree  of  accountability  .^nd  ac- 
count ibility  means  subject  to  giving  an  ac- 
count, being  answerable  and  re.sponsible  for 
your  actions. 

Mr.  Byrd  on  Mond.TV  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  end  lifetime  ttniire  for  jud-es  The 
meiisure  provides  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  submission  to  the  states  for  ra- 
tification It  would  call  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  reconfirm  federal  Judges  every  eight  years. 

On  Jan.  20,  Mr.  Robinson  Introduced 
legislation  to  limit  the  terms  of  the  Judges 
to  10  years.  uules,s  reconfirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This  bin  also  would  provide  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  set  up  the  10-year 
!miit  The  President  could  renominate  a 
Jurist  at  the  end  of  the  term,  after  which 
the  Senate  would  act  on  confirmation  as  In 
the  case  of  the  original  appointment.  Mr. 
Robinson's  bill  has  been  submitted  to  the 
House   Judiciary   Committee. 

-Article  3  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which 
deals  wuh  the  Judiciary,  reads  this  way  in 
Section  1: 

"The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States, 
.shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
ill  such  inferior  Court,s  as  the  Congress  may 
fiom  time  to  time  ordain  and  est^ibllsh.  The 
Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  Inferior 
Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices  during  good 
Behaviour,  and  shall  at  stated  Times,  receive 
for  their  Services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  OfHce  " 

Thus  the  only  restriction  Is  good  behavior. 
And  good  behavior,  for  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, means  life  tenure  The  only  way  to 
remove  a  tederal  judge  Is  by  Impeachment. 
And  this  weapon  Is  apparently  considered  so 
extreme  that  It  is  used  sparingly.  But  most 
of  the  relatively  few  lmpeachmeut.s  have  been 
<•!'  federal  judges. 

Con«iidering  the  number  of  judges  In- 
volved, the  list  Is  not  long  Impe.iched  have 
been : 

Judge  Pickering,  1803.  >mpeachcd  and  re- 
moved: Justice  Samuel  Chase,  1804.  Im- 
peached btit  not  removed;  Judge  James  H. 
Peck,  1830.  impeached  but  not  removed; 
Judge  West  Humphreys,  1052,  Impeached  and 
removed;  Judge  Mark  H  Delahay,  1873,  Im- 
peached, no  Senate  action  due  to  re  Igna- 
tlon;  Judge  Charles  Sway  lie.  1904.  impeached 
but  not  removed;  Judge  Robert  W.  .Archbald, 
1912,  Impeached  and  removed;  Judge  George 
W.  English.  1926.  impeached,  case  dl.sml.s6ed 
due  to  resignation;  Judge  Harold  Louderback, 
1933.  impeached  but  nut  removed;  Judge 
Halsted  Rltter,  U»36,  impeached  and  removed. 
The  phrase    'not  removed"  means  not  guilty. 

Thus  of  13  federal  officials  impeached  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  10  have  been 
members  of  the  Judiciary  and  of  these,  one 
wa.s  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Thomas  Jefferson  called  the  Impeachment 
process  'a  bungling  way  of  removing  jndge.5— 


<T.n  impractical  thing — a  mere  scarecrow. 
And  President  Woodrow  Wilson  gave  tlii^ 
assessment;  "It  requires  something  like  \,nf. 
slon  to  set  them  a-golng;  and  nothing  shLT) 
of  the  grasscst  offenses  against  the  plain  la  v 
of  the  land  will  suffice  to  give  them  .speed 
and  effect ivfne.s.s." 

Ji-ffer.son  wanted  soine  accountaliiliiy  Jf.r 
judges  as  fur  back  a.s  this  statement  In  182J 
•  .  .  Let  the  future  appointments  of  judge. 
be  fcr  lour  or  six  years,  and  reinovable ^hy 
the  Pre.sident  and  Senate.  This  will  brin;- 
tlieir  coml'jci,  at  regular  periods,  under  rt- 
vision  and  probation,  and  may  keep  them  m 
eriiiipois^^  between  the  gei.crni  and  special 
goveinment-s  " 

Apparently  there  is  much  to  be  .said  f.  r 
limiting  the  terms  of  Judges,  Forty-nine  oi 
the  60  st.ucs  have  fixed  terms  for  their 
ji'dii.iary.  The  only  one  left  with  life  tenure 
Is  Ruode  Island. 

There  .s  the  well-worn  argtiment  that  the 
accountability  such  as  the  legislators  pro- 
pose would  K'lid  to  destroy  the  federal  jud-- 
ciary's  independence. 

Virginia  h.usn't  found  It  so.  The  Slate  con- 
stitution originally  provided  life  tenure  for 
Judges  An  1850  revision  established  popular 
election  for  them.  Then  about  20  years  later 
the  present  method  of  election  by  the  Gen- 
eral A.ssembly  for  specific  terris  was  adopted. 
It,  ha.s  worked  well.  Virginia's  judges,  though 
confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly,  have 
never  hesitated  to  be  Independent.  Even  the 
State  Supreme  Court  has  used  its  power  to 
strike  down  legislation. 

Whether  reconfirmation  of  federal  judges 
comes  at  eight  or  10-year  Intervals  matters 
less  than  that  they  have  at  least  some  degree 
of  accountability. 

Why  should  any  public  official  In  the  US 
have  lifetime  tenure?  This  Is  the  type  of 
job  security  no  one  el.se  has. 

A  more  critical  appraisal  of  the  justifica- 
tion for  life  appointment  of  federal  Judges  Is 
necessary.  Lifetime  tenure  flies  In  the  face 
of  the  democratic  process.  And  the  system 
should  be  changed  to  make  federal  jndgfs 
ai  coiiiiihbie. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr,  Pi-esident,  all  of 
us  are  deeply  concerned  by  the  tragic 
events  occurring  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
recent  weeks.  It  appears  that  more  than 
20  million  people  may  soon  fall  under 
the  harsh  yoke  of  Communist  totalitari- 
anism and  become  victims  of  a  vengeful 
bloodbath. 

As  Douglas  Pike,  noted  author  of  the 
definitive  work,  "The  Viet  Cong,"'  lul^ 
w  ritten : 

The  meaning  of  the  Hue  massacre  seeni.'. 
clear.  If  the  Communists  win  decisively  In 
South  Vietnam  .  .  .  what  Is  the  prospect' 
First,  all  foreigners  would  be  cleared  out  ol 
the  South,  especially  the  hundreds  of  foreign 
new.smen  who  are  In  and  out  of  Saigon.  A 
curtain  of  ignorance  would  descend.  Then 
would  begin  a  night  of  long  knives.  The  war 
was  long  and  so  are  memories  of  old  scores 
to  be  settled  .  .  .  Beyond  this  would  come 
conimunUt  Justice,  meted  out  to  the  "tyrants 
and  lackeys."  Personal  revenge  would  be  a 
small  wheel  turning  within  the  larger  whctl 
of  party  retribution. 

But  little  of  this  woiUd  be  known  abroad. 
The  communists  In  Vietnam  would  create  a 
silence. 

The  world  would  call  it  peace. 

Mr.  President,  this  scenario  can  still 
be  prevented,  if  Congress  will  refuse  to 
abandon  our  friends  and  aUies  at  this 
time  of  their  greatest  need.  It  does  not 
require  thousands  of  American  troops 
and  lives;  it  does  not  require  $30  binion 
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a  year,  as  we  once  spent  in  Indochina.  All 
it  requires  is  that  we  provide  our  allies 
with  the  ammunition,  the  spare  parts, 
and  the  arms  which  they  so  desperately 
need  to  effectively  defend  themselves 
aiiainst  the  bald,  massive  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  aggression.  All  it  re- 
tiuires  is  that  we  keep  our  word  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  given  at  Paris 
2  vears  ago. 

Have  we  as  Senators  and  as  a  Nation 
turned  so  inward,  become  so  morally  ex- 
pedient and  callous  as  to  now  turn  our 
backs  on  the  pleas  of  a  wounded,  des- 
perate nation  and  people,  and  refuse  to 
make  the  small  contribution  to  their 
struggle  which  they  so  urgently  require? 

I  dearly  hope  not.  Mr.  President,  for 
that  day  will  be  a  shameftil  one  for  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  On 
that  day  America  will  cease  to  be  the 
sliining  beacon  of  freedom  and  hope  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  especially 
for  those  who  lie  oppressed  in  the  dark- 
ness of  totalitarianism  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains.  We  must  not  al- 
low that  to  happen — for  them,  and  for 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Piesident.  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Vietnam  has  recently 
placed  an  important  statement  in  news- 
papers across  the  Nation.  I  ask  luiani- 
mous  consent  that  this  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

lAn  advertisement  from  the  Washington 

Post,  Mar.  21,  1974 1 
Am   Appe.m.   to   the   American   Conscience: 

\'iErN.\M,  Americ.\n  Credibility  and  World 

PfUVCE 

Within  the  coming  weeks  and  months. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  will  quite 
possibly  decide  the  fate  of  South  Vietnam. 
Current  readings  indicate  that  the  prognosis 
for  South  Vietnam  is  not  very  good  partly 
because  even  some  of  those  wlio  In  the  past 
stauuclily  supported  our  commitment  to  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  have  now  come  to 
regard  it  as  a  hopeless  cause.  In  effect,  they 
feel  that  we  should  cut  our  losses  and  let  the 
Communists  take  over. 

We.  the  undersigned  citizens — Republicans 
and  Democrats,  conservatives  and  liberals — 
hope  that  all  members  of  CongreBs  and,  In- 
deed, all  Americans,  will  weigh  with  a  care- 
ful hand  and  an  open  mind  the  Implications 
of  the  decisions  they  will  soon  t>e  called  upon 
to  make. 

It  is  only  human  to  be  weary  of  the  Soxith- 
eu.n  A.sia  war  and  its  recurring  annual  ex- 
penditures, and  to  wish  that  it  would  all  go 
away.  It  Is  only  human,  too,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  should  weigh  more  heavily  on 
the  minds  of  all  of  us  when  we  must  deal 
on  the  domestic  front  with  a  serious  eco- 
nomic recession,  mass  unemployment  and 
an  energy  crisis.  Finally,  it  is  only  nattiral 
that  everyone  should  be  tired  of  the  bitter- 
ness and  division  that  attended  our  Involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war. 

There  would  l>e  ro  point  In  reviving  or 
rearguing  the  bitter  controversies  and  divi- 
sions of  tlie  past.  Our  starting  point  must  be 
the  situation  as  it  exists  today.  Given  this 
situ.iiioii,  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  a 
cut-off  of  aid,  or  a  refusal  to  provide  ade- 
quate aid— In  the  measure  promised — is  vir- 
tually certain  to  have  these  results: 

It  would  turn  over  the  25,000,000  people  of 
Indochina  to  Communist  rule,  and  place 
Hanoi's  militant  imperialism  in  a  position  to 
Ueld  the  third  largest  army  4n  the  world. 

It  would  corrode  our  alliances  and  under- 


mine American  security  by  demonstrating 
to  our  allies  and  dependents  that  we  do  not 
live  up  to  our  pledges. 

Because  it  is  bound  to  be  perceived  as  a 
product  of  weakness  ind  lack  of  resolve,  it  is 
certain  to  play  Into  the  hands  of  the  more 
hawkish  elements  in  both  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king— with  dire  consequences  for  the  security 
of  the  free  world. 

It  would  seriously  undercut  our  ability  to 
conduct  a  viable  foreign  policy  that  will  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  war— in  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere. 

Given  these  premises,  our  abandonment 
of  Vietnam  would  create  a  world  situation 
so  perilous  that  we  would  have  to  increase 
massively  our  already  heavy  defense  expend- 
itures. Sir  Robert  Thompson  has  suggested 
that  we  might  find  ourselves  shouldering  a 
military  budget  of  $200  million  five  years 
from  now. 

While  everyone  now  agrees  that  there  must 
be  some  limitations  on  our  involvements, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  tend  to  sympathize  instinctively  with 
all  peoples  who  are  seeking  to  defend  their 
freedom  against  communist  aggression.  But 
with  this  there  is  a  widespread  belief  thi.t 
It  really  won't  affect  America  too  much  if 
Vietnam  or  Cambodia  or  some  other  country 
should  fall  tinder  communist  rule. 

We  do  well  to  ponder  the  meaning  of  the 
fact  that  this  strange  dichotomy  does  not 
exist  m  Israel.  The  Israeli  leaders,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  political  differences,  have 
staunchly  sympathized  with  our  commit- 
ment to  the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam  be- 
cause, as  they  see  it,  the  extension  of  Com- 
munist power  in  any  significant  area  of  the 
world  Is  bound  to  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
their  ability  to  defend  their  own  freedom. 

There  Is  more  involved  than  mamtalnlng 
some  kind  of  international  balance  between 
the  forces  of  communism  and  the  forces  ot 
the  Free  World. 

For  those  who  opposed  as  well  as  for  th.o.se 
who  supported  our  Vietnam  policy  there  is 
also  Involved  the  Issue  of  our  moral  commit- 
ment to  an  ally  whose  forces  in  recent  years 
fought  alongside  our  forces  in  many  hard 
and  bloody  battles — an  ally,  which,  on  a  pro- 
portionate bsisls,  has  sacrificed  a  hundred 
lives  for  every  life  that  we  have  sacrificed  in 
defense  of  their  own  freedom  and  of  Free 
World  interests  In  Southeast  Asia. 

THE     MATTER     Or     HONORING     ASSfRANCF-S 

Also  involved  is  the  question  of  American 
honor.  That  question,  simply  po.sed  is:  does 
America  live  up  to  solemn  assurances  given 
to  friends  and  allies — or  does  it  renege  on 
these  assurances  a  few  years  later  because 
It  considers  the  cost  excessive? 

At  the  time  of  the  Vietnam  Peace  Agree- 
ment, we  gave  our  firm  assurance  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  that,  if  the  Com- 
munists continued  to  attack,  we  would  re- 
place the  naaterlel  and  ammunition  con- 
sumed in  resisting  these  attacks,  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis  It  was  not  a  written  agree- 
ment— but  the  fact  of  assurance  has  been 
confirmed  by  both  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  spokesmen  and  the  right  to  re- 
place materiel  on  a  one-for-one  basis  was 
written  Into  the  clause  of  the  Peace  Agree- 
ment which  froze  the  military  strength  of 
both  sides. 

To  do  precisely  this  much  and  no  move  the 
Administration  last  year  asked  the  Congress 
for  $1,400,000,000.  Congress  authorized  only 
$1,000,000.000 — and  then  proceeded  to  ap- 
propriate only  $700,000,000.  This  cutback. 
aggravated  by  inflation,  has  already  had 
drastic  consequences. 

Congressemen  who  supported  the  reduc- 
tion in  assistance  argued  that  it  would  help 
to  reduce  the  level  of  combot  and  wotild 
therefore  lead  to  more  meaningful  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  sides.  In  fact,  precisely 
the  opposite  has  happened. 

Tlie  cuts  enrotiraged  Hanoi  apcl  ii-  a"!e=; 


to  break  off  all  negotiations — botii  the  polit- 
ical negotiations  iii  Paris  and  the  Four- 
Paity  Joint  Military  Talks  in  Saigon — and  to 
go  for  an  all-out  military  victory.  As  a  corol- 
lary of  this,  it  encouraged  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  to  step  up  the  scale  o:  their  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Hanoi. 

The  stepped  up  Communist  ir.ilitt.vy  ai  - 
tr.ity  .since  Cor.gress  halved  la.st  year's  mih- 
tiry  aid  request  has  resulted  In  the  highe.^: 
level  of  depth  and  destruction  since  the 
Viern:im(ve  Peace  Accords  were  signed.  Re- 
d'.iced  to  a  position  where  they  can  receive 
i;o  replacements  lor  tanks  or  planes  or  other 
lieavy  hardware  lost  in  battle,  and  where 
they  hn\e  to  ration  hand  grenades  and  rifle 
ammuni; ion,  the  Saigon  forces  have  had  to 
pull  !P.  their  defense  lines  In  an  effort  to  cor.- 
.serve  resources.  In  the  Delta  alone  they  hate 
had  to  abandon  more  than  1.000  of  3.700 
defensive  outposts.  With  this  have  gone 
serioti.-;  reserves  on  the  battlefield.  Including; 
the  los.,  of  Phuoc  Long  Province  in  Jantiarv 

There  ha.s  been  a  tendency  in  some  quarters 
to  blame  Saigon's  reverses  on  the  lack  of  a 
will  to  fight.  Tills  adds  Insult  to  injury.  The 
Soutii  Vietnamese  Army  has  fotight  heroi- 
cally in  situation  after  situation.  There  have 
been  few  easy  surrenders  and  no  significant 
desertions  to  the  other  side.  Those  who  make 
this  gratuitious  accusation  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  following  facts — resulting  direcMy 
from  last  year's  aid  reduction. 

Saigon  has  had  to  impose  a  50  per  cent  cut 
in  tlying  lime  on  its  air  force,  including  a 
40-50  per  cent  cut  in  close  air  support,  in- 
terdiction and  transport. 

It  hac  had  to  drydock  several  sccre  naval 
ve.-..sels. 

Its  ammunition  stocks  have  been  reduced 
bv  40  per  cent  since  the  cease  fire. 

While  Saigon  lias  been  fighting  under  the?e 
increa.^lng  restrictions,  Hanoi— in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  cease-fire  agreement— has 
been  er.gaged  in  a  remorseless  buildup  of  its 
forcfs  in  South  Vietnam.  Since  the  cease-fire 
it  has  augmented  its  forces  by  70,000  men.  to 
give  it  a  total  current  force  of  300,000;  it  hai> 
brought  in  400  additional  tanks,  for  a  total 
complement  of  600;  It  has  added  1.000  artil- 
lery pieces,  plus  anti-aircraft  systems  iln- 
cluding  SAM  missilesj,  and  It  has  built  12 
airfields. 

Given  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  those  who 
favor  continuing  the  present  restrictions  on 
aid  to  Saigon,  or  who  favor  cutting  aid  even 
more  drastically,  are  pursuing  a  policy 
which — if  it  is  not  qiUckly  reversed — is  vir- 
tually certain  to  result  In  a  conuiituiist  take- 
over. 

our.    IN\ULVEMI1NT    IS    NOT    VNENDINC 

To  those  who  argue  that  we  should  get 
out  because  Vietnam  is  an  unending  com- 
nutment,  we  would  point  out  that  the  past 
several  years  have  witnessed  massive  reduc- 
tions in  the  scale  of  American  Involvement 
For  years  we  were  spending  up  to  $30  billion 
a  year  in  Vietnam  and  losing  men  In  battle  at 
the  rate  of  1.000  a  month  or  more.  Now 
there  Is  no  American  combat  involvement: 
our  prisoners  have  been  relea.sed:  and  all 
that  is  being  asked  is  that  we  provide  South 
Vietnam  with  less  than  $2  blillon  a  year  In 
economic  and  military  aid  so  that  It  can  sur- 
V  ive  as  a  non-communist  nation. 

There  ix  a  will  to  fight  in  South  Vietnam 
Southeast  .^sian  expert  Sir  Robert  Thomp- 
son has  .stated  that,  in  terms  of  morale  and 
fig'nting  ability,  the  5  best  divisions  In  tlie 
Soutli  Vietnamese  Army  would  be  a  match 
fcr  the  5  best  divisions  in  the  American 
Army — or  any  other  army. 

Given  adequate  support,  the  South  Vie:- 
naniese  can  ain.  There  is  also  every  reason  to 
belie',  e  that,  if  they  are  given  the  necessary 
support,  the  South  Vietnamese  can  be  largely 
sell -sufficient  within  a  few  years.  Among 
oth.cr  thiiiL;-  'his  belief  is  founded  on  the 
incredible  success  of  th.e  offshore  oil  driUins 
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operations  in  Vietnani^viniially  every  drill- 
ing operation  to  ila'e  has  produced  oil'  And 
It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  these 
vast  oil  reserves,  instead  of  being  a  free  world 
.'u-«et.  will  fall  to  the  communists  If  Vietnam 
L'oes  under. 

\aFT.•;*^;    Ain,   amehuan   tRfoiBlLiTV.   and 

JllDDLE    ttST    PEACE 

If  Soch  Vietnam  now  goes  under  because 
oi  our  failure  to  honor  our  assurance  that 
w.e  would  replace  military  material  on  a  one 
lor  one  basLs.  it  would  inevitably  have  a 
devastating  effect  0:1  American  credibility — 
with  friend  and  foe  alike  It  would  under- 
mine our  ability  to  use  our  diplomacy  as  a 
protective  shield  I'lr  our  national  security 
.iiid  a.^  a  guarantor  of  the  peace  in  other 
paritf  of  the  world.  It  would  have  a  c>;rra5ive 
effect  on  exi.sting  alliances,  and  make  ;t  vir- 
tually impossible  to  persuadt  any  other  na- 
tion to  credit  an  assurance  of  prnlecilon 
from  the  United  Siate.s. 

If  such  a  situation  should  ever  come  aiiout, 
the  first  ca.sualties  would  be  the  State  of 
Israel  and  the  prospect  of  a  stable  peace  In 
the  Middle  East.  For  the>e  negotiations  to  be 
successful,  the  Israelis  will  have  to  ai^ree 
to  make  major  withdraw al.s  in  the  Sinai,  in- 
cluding the  surrender  of  the  vital  Sinai 
pa&.ses  and  the  oil  field-,  from  which  Israel 
now  gets  mo--t  of  it.s  oil  To  agree  to  a  con- 
cession of  this  magnrude.  Israel  would  have 
to  have  a  firm  American  assurance  against 
the  pos.sibility  of  reiiev\e<i  Arab  at'ack  And 
no  Israeli  leader  m  hLs  right  mind  would  be 
willing  to  stake  Israel's  survival  on  such  an 
assurance,  if  Congress  now  demonstrated,  m 
the  case  of  Vi«?tnam.  tliat  it  can.  at  its  own 
whimsy,  completely  nullify  a  solemn  assur- 
ance of  assistance  to  an  ally.  gi\en  only  two 
years  aj^o. 

.*  Ftw  NoN--issrrs 

Charees  have  been  made  by  hi-  political 
opponents  that  the  Thieu  regime  is  corrupt 
and  oppressive. 

It  is  impos.sible  to  know  from  thi.s  s;de  just 
how  much  there  is  to  tiie  charges  of  cor- 
ruption— but  it  IS  a  reasonable  a.ssumption 
that  there  is  more  than  there  ought  lo  be 
and  certainly  the  undersigned  would  favor 
even  stronger  measures  by  the  Thieu  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  It  under  control.  But  we 
cannot  fc>elieve  that  Congress  would  deliber- 
ately condemn  19.000.000  Vietname.se  to  com- 
munLit  subjugation  simply  because  the  de- 
gree of  corrviptiou  in  that  country  exceeds 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  our  own 
country. 

As  for  the  cliarge  that  the  Thieu  Govern- 
ment is  repressive,  we  do  not  take  the  stand 
that  the  United  States  must  support  Presi- 
dent Thieu,  come  hell  or  high  water  or  that 
there  are  no  alternatives  to  him.  But  those 
who  bandy  about  the  charge  would  do  well  to 
remember  tliat  South  Vietnam  is  fighting  a 
desperate  battle  for  survival,  with  enemy 
forces  no  more  tlian  50  miles  from  Saigon: 
that  the  Lincoln  government  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Civil  War  also  fel:  con- 
Btrained  10  restrict  civil  liberties;  that  the 
sur\iva!  of  a  substantial  measure  of  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam  is  apparent  from  the 
almost  dailv  accounts  of  opposition  demon- 
strations and  statements:  and  hnallv.  what- 
ever its  shortcomings,  there  is  a  tiiousand 
times  as  much  freedom  m  South  Vietnam  as 
there  1  under  the  tn.alitarian  dictatorship 
of  the  Vietnamese  C'niiinunisls — in  both  the 
South  and  the  North. 

THE  DANCER  OF  A  COMMUNIST  BtOOOBATH 

The  establishment  of  conununlst  power  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  China,  North  Vietnam  and 
other  countries  has  been  attended  by  a 
massive  bloodlet'ing  of  oppo-siiii^n  eleme;it,s. 
extending  over  a  period  of  many  vears.  Ex- 
perts who  have  followed  Vietnamese  nffalrs 
closely  predict  that  a  communist  vic;ory  in 
the  South  would  lead  to  one  of  tlie  greatest 
bloodbaths  of  all. 

This     prediction     Is     reinforced     bv     the 


memory  of  the  terrible  ma.si^acres  perpetrated 
by  the  Communist  forces  when  they  occupied 
the  ci'y  of  Hue  for  26  days  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Tet  offensive.  When  it  was  over,  5,700  civilians 
h;id  dlsippeared:  roughly  3.000  were  later 
found  lu  ma.s.s  graves;  and  the  Communist 
radio  boasted  ti.at  they  had  eliminated  "the 
hooligan  I.ickevs  who  owned  blotxl  debt.s." 

Professor  P.  J  Hoaev  of  London,  who  is 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  Free  Worlds 
foremost  authorities  on  N.  Vietnam,  has 
predicted  th.it  ■on  the  basis  of  past  Com- 
munist deeds,  and  given  the  size  of  South 
Vietnam's  population,  the  mlnlmutn  number 
of  tho>e  to  be  butchered  will  exceed  one 
million  and  could  rise  to  several  times  that 
figure  ■'  Two  high  ranking  North  Vieinamese 
defectors,  Colonel  Trnn  Van  D.ic.  and  Colonel 
Le  Xiuxii  Chuyen.  ha\e  declared  that  tlie 
tommunists.  if  they  win.  will  slaugliler  .sev- 
eral million  of  those  who  resisted  them 
Douglas  Pike,  author  01  the  definitive  work 
The  Viet  Cong,"  who  conducted  an  in-depth 
study  of  the  communist  massacre  in  Hue, 
loiicluded  with  the.se  words: 

"The  meaning  of  the  Hue  m,i.->>arre  seems 
clear.  If  the  Comnuiiiists  win  decisi\ely  in 
South  Vietnam  ....  What  is  the  prosj>ect? 
First,  all  foreigners  would  be  cleared  out  of 
the  South,  especially  the  hundreds  of  foreign 
newsmen  who  are  in  and  out  of  Saig<ni.  A 
curtain  of  ignorance  would  descend  Then 
would  begin  a  night  of  long  knives  The  war 
was  long  and  so  are  memories  of  old  scores  to 
be  settled  ,  .  .  Beyond  this  would  come  com- 
munist Jusiice.  me;ed  out  to  the  tyrants 
and  la<keys.'  Per-onal  reven^-e  would  be  a 
small  wheel  turning  within  the  larger  wheel 
of  partv  retribution. 

But  little  of  this  would  be  known  abroad. 
Tiie  communists  in  Vietnam  would  create  a 
silence. 

The  world  would  call  it  pe:ice." 

We  tippeal  to  all  meinbcr.i  of  Congriss  to 
^■fff)  ti:esr  /ttc'fs  uiid  tlii-.ii'  con.sirfcninori.-i  iij 
mind.  So  long  u*  u f  drny  a.'isi.-.tanr:.  it  is 
a  foregone  certainty  that  tlie  Communists 
vill  persist  in  their  refusal  to  negotiate  and 
to  pursue  the  goal  of  outright  military  con- 
quest. Only  if  ue  are  prepared  to  give  our 
Southeast  Asian  allies  the  means  to  resist, 
run  there  he  some  hope  of  persuading  China 
and  the  Sonet  Union  to  scale  down  the 
assi^tariie  to  Hana  in  the  interest  of  de- 
tente, and  of  persuading  Hanoi  to  return  to 
negotiations  utthi'i  the  framework  of  the 
Pints  Agreement. 


EMI  RCINCV  COMMITrEE  FOR  A  FrKK  V^IETNAM 

Co-Chairmen 
Dr.  Frank  Tracer,  Director,  N.Y.  Uni\ersity 
G.-aduate  School   of   Public   Administration. 
John  Chamberlain,  .syndicated  columnist. 
Members 

Murrtiy  Baron,  former  Chairman,   Liberal 
Partv  Of  New  York. 

Adda  Bozeman.  Professor  of  International 
Relations.  Sarah   Lawrence  College. 

William   F.   Buckley,   Jr ,   editor.  National 
Review 

Rabbi  Marcel  Blitz,  Pickwick  Jewish  Ceu- 
ur.  Baltimore,  Maryliuid. 

Ronald     F.     Dock.sai,     Clutinnaii,     Young 
.Vnericans  for  Freedom. 

Dr.  James  Dornan,  Chairman.  I>paitmeiu 
of  Politics.  Catholic  Universltv. 

Honorable  Elbridge  Durbrovi'.   furiii.r  US. 
."Kinba  .-ador  to  South  Vietnam. 

Dr.    Chester    Earle.    Professor   of    Political 
.Science.  American  University. 

Dr.  Valerie  Earle,  Professor  of  Gi>\e:ument, 
Gt'dVL'etown  Uni-.  ersity. 

M.    St  anon    E\ans,    Chairman,    American 
<:<)n.-*rvati'>e  Union. 

John  Fisher,  President,  Ajuerican  Security 
rouiicil. 

Dr  Jerfri\  Hart.  Professor  of  Eiiglisli,  Dart- 
niuu'h  College. 

Dr.  William  Henderson,  President,  M'illiam 
Hindersoii  Consiil'.mf;,  Inc. 


James     Jackson     Kilpatrick,     Syndicated 

cn:umnif;t. 

John  Lofton.  Syndicated  columnist. 

Honorable  Clare  Booth  Luce,  former  U  if 
.".mljo.-.sador  to  Italy. 

Charlt.-  Lvii-om,  president.  Concerned  Cil- 
ler,-. Inc. 

Eugene  L\on-  former  senior  editor.  Rc.mu- 
ei  -  Digest. 

.'Vdmira!  John  McCain,  USN  (Ret.),  foniur 
C  i:V.mandPi-in-Chief  Pacific  Fleet,  1968-72 

Admiral  William  C.  Mott.  USN  (Ret.),  exec 
V.P  U ."?  Indrptndcnt  Telephone  As.socia- 
t  lov . 

Paul  Ni'/f    f'lriner  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Dr  O  Warren  Nutter.  Profes.sc^r  of  Ei  o- 
ii'-inus.  University  of  Virginia. 

Daniel  Oln-er.  executive  editor.  Naliou.-ii 
Vf\  lew. 

Dr  Howard  Penniman.  Professor  of  Pollti- 
la.  Science,  Cieorgetown  University, 

Dr  St<^i,ii;  Possony,  professor,  Hoover  In- 
s!i tut  1011,  S'anford  University. 

:.I.ij.  Nick  Rnwe,  U.S.A.  (Ret.) ,  E.K-POW 

William  Rvsher,  Publisher,  National  Re- 
\  lew. 

.Miiiii  Ry.sKUid.  Capitol  Hill  editor,  Human 
Events 

Dr  I.  Milton  Sachs,  Professor  of  Labor  and 
Sji  la!  Thought,  Brandels  University. 

Dr.  Robert  Scalapiuo,  Professor  of  Political 
St-iencet'.  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
!f  \. 

Pr  Pm.;  Seabury,  Prefessor  of  Government 
I'luveisuy  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Dii  k  Smitli,  Chairman.  Young  Republican 
N.ii  iona!  Federation. 

Larry  Stark.  ex-POW, 

Gerald  Steibel,  International  Relations  Rf- 
scarcli  Director,  Institute  of  America. 

Charles  Stephens,  business  executive. 

Dr  Edward  Teller,  nuclear  physicist. 

R.  Emmet t  T;.-rrell.  Jr.,  editor-in-chief.  Tiie 
.Miernative. 

Profes.sor  Eui^ene  Wigner.  Princeton  L'lj.- 
\  ersily,  Nobel  Laureate. 

Thomas  S.  Winter,  editor.  Human  Events 

Stephen  B.  Young,  Attorney  and  Author. 

Admiral  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  USN,  (Ret  ),  foiiiifi 
Cine!  of  ^a^al  Operations. 


PROGRESS  OF  SPENDING  PRAC- 
TICES REFORM:  FIRST  REPORT 
OF  THE  OFFICE  OP  FEDERAL 
PROCUREMENT  POLICY;  NOTICE 
OF  HEARINGS 

Mr,  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  just  over 
1  year  ago,  the  Senate  passed  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  central  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  to  take  directive  au- 
thority to  clean  up  the  antiquated  con- 
fusion in  contracting  policies,  pi-oceduie'-, 
regulations,  and  forms. 

The  House  of  Representatives  subse- 
quently pasi^ed  the  legislation  and  on 
August  30.  1974.  the  President  signed  Die 
act  into  law. 

The  Senate  confirmed  the  first  Ad- 
mini-strator  of  the  Office  on  December 
19,  1974.  The  new  subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Spending  Practices.  Efficiency  and 
Open  Government  will  continue  tiie 
thra'il  piovided  by  the  ad  hoc  Subconi- 
miitee  oii  Federal  Procurement,  in  ti;is 
vital  area 

■WHien  the  Commission  on  Government 
Pi-ocurcment  finished  its  report  and 
made  recommendations  to  the  Congres-s 
)e'-;aidinfe'  legislative  remedies  In  pro- 
curement, the  No.  1  recommendation  wa.s 
the  civation  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy. 

The  OFPP  has  submitted  Its  first  re- 
pt'it  to  Congress  and  I  ask  unanimous 
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(  r-seiit  that  the  report  bo  unutcd  in  the 
Rt,()i:D  after  this  statrment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.ieition.  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1 .  > 

Ml .  CHILES.  Mr.  Pi-esideitt.  I  al.so  wish 
II  announce  that  the  Go-.r-nmienl 
Opeintions  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Spending  Practices  and  0';en  Govern- 
ment will  hold  oversight  hearings  on 
the  OFPP  on  April  21.  1975.  in  room 
3301^  in  the  Dirksen  Office  Building  at 
10  a.m.  at  which  time  the  Acliniiiistrator, 
Mr.  Hugh  E.  Witt,  will  appear.  I  am 
peisonally  concerned  with  .seeing  to  it 
that  the  new  office  aggres.sively  exercises 
the  reform  mandate  we  have  given  to 
it.  This  will  not  be  just  another  faddish 
organization  which  loses  congressional 
interest.  We  would  like  to  review  the 
progress  Mr.  Witt  has  made,  identify 
any  problems,  and  make  sure  the  new 
operation  has  our  full  backing  and 
support. 

Anyone  desiring  to  submit  testimony 
or  statements  should  contact  the  staff 
director  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Les- 
ter A.  Fettig  at  room  701,  Senate  An- 
ne.x  No.  3.  telephone  202—224-0211. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
subcommittee  will  be  moving  forward 
with  further  broad  initiatives  to  econ- 
omise on  Federal  spending,  both  con- 
tracts and  grants,  and  to  investigate 
program  inefficiencies. 

As  chairman.  I  welcome  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  this  vital  area  with 
new  subcommittee  members.  Senators 
Glenn,  Allen,  Metcalf.  and  our  new 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Weicker.  who  have  now  joined  with  Sen- 
ators NuNN,  Brock,  and  Roth  who  served 
on  the  old  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Procurement  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  .serve 
with  tliem  and  would  like  to  tliank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Mr. 
RiBfcoFF.  for  consolidating  the  subcom- 
mittee's jurisdiction.  I  know  it  will  pay 
dividends  well  beyond  the  $200  million 
direct  savings  pushed  last  year. 
Exhibit  1 
Oi  Kii  E  OF  Management  and  Bt'Dot  r. 

Wafihington.  D.C..  Febri-ary  Ji}.  1075. 
The  V'icE  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  This  report  is 
submitted  in  respon.se  to  Section  81a),  Pub- 
lic Law  93-400,  which  requires  that  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  (OFPP)  be 
provided  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  prepared  in  the  format  and 
transmitted  as  suggested  in  the  legislative 
hi- tory  of  the  OFPP  Act. 

1.  major  activities  ok  thf:  office 
Tl'.e  OFPP  became  opeiational  on  Decem- 
bei  31,  1974,  the  date  the  Administrator  for 
Federal  P>rocurement  Policy  e.\ecuted  tlie 
oath  of  office.  Staffing  to  date  ts  six — tlie 
Administrator,  two  professionals  and  three 
clerical.  The  planned  strength  is  14  pro- 
fessional and  eight  clerical  positions. 

(a)  Staff  progress:  In  the  last  week  of 
January  1975,  authorization  for  four  super- 
grade  positions  was  received  from  the  CivU 
Service  Commission.  These  ar.d  the  other 
professional  staff  positions  are  to  be  filled 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
competitive  Civil  Service  svstem.  Tlie  follow- 


ing principal  OFPP  organi7ational  elements 
will  be  established: 

Contract  Law; 

Logistics,  Communications  and  Rf'.'..ince 
o.>  the  Private  Sector; 

Systems  Acquisition  and  Research  ar.d 
Development; 

Procurement  Regtilations.  Grants  and 
Assistance  Programs,  Construction  and  AivE 
Contracting: 

Contract  Management  and  Implementa- 
tion of  Federal  Socio-economic  Programs; 
and 

Procurement  Career  Dcvelopnu'i'.t  and 
Training. 

(b)   Priority  Programs: 

(1)  Major  Systems  Acquisition  Policy :  Ihe 
Interagency  Steering  Group's  (ISGl  proposed 
e.xecutive  branch  position  on  Recommenda- 
tions C-1  through  C-12  of  the  Commi-ssion 
on  Government  Procurement  (COGP)  was 
received  from  the  Office  of  Federal  Manage- 
ment Policy  (OPMP),  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, on  January  14.  1975.  Of  the 
two  alternative  plans  suggested,  the  one 
selected  calls  for  the  following  actions: 

Step  1 — Request  DOD  to  provide  OFPP 
with  a  framework  of  the  implementation  of 
the  Into-ragency  Steering  Group  recommenda- 
tions as  DOD  would  evision  them  in  their 
operational  stage.  This  step  v.as  initiated 
by  letter  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  February  7.  1975. 

Step  2 — Development  of  a  tentative  base 
line  for  implementation  of  the  COGP  recom- 
mendations and  a  discussion  of  this  proposal 
with  appropriate  civil  agencies. 

Step  3 — Determination  of  the  execii'i-.  e 
branch  position. 

(2)  OFPP — Executive  Agency  Interaction: 
Another  matter  of  the  highest  urgency  Is  the 
establishment  of  effective  operating  relation- 
ships and  procedures  for  coordinating  with 
the  executive  agencies.  A  series  of  individual 
meetings  with  top  level  officials  of  14  agencies 
has  been  initiated.  The  purpose  of  theve 
meetings  is  to  solicit  agency  viewpoints  and 
advice  on  how  the  OFPP  can  best  work  witn 
them  to  accomplish  the  objectives  <.f  PL 
93-400. 

(c)  Miscellaneous  Acti\ities:  Iti  acidi'ion 
to  a  heavy  commitment  of  time  to  the  ad- 
ministrative and  organizational  problems 
associated  with  the  start-up  of  a  new  otTice, 
other  significant  activities  incltide : 

Coordination  with  the  Office  of  Federal 
Management  Policy  in  its  role  as  the  focal 
point  for  exectitive  branch  action  on  the 
COGP  recommendations. 

Participation  with  the  Interagency  Pro- 
curement Policy  Advisory  Group  and  other 
Interagency  task  forces  In  their  consideration 
of  procurement  and  related  matters. 

Seven  speeches  this  calendar  year  by  the 
Administrator  to  Government,  industry,  and 
professional  groups. 

Consultation  with  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
dustry representatives  to  provide  inter- 
change of  ideas  concerning  improvement  of 
procurement  functions. 

Serving  as  focal  point  in  the  executive 
branch  for  review  and  consideration  of  leg- 
Lslation  dealing  with  procurement  and  re- 
lated activities. 

2.  Status  of  Executive  Branch  Aclio7i  on 
Recommendations  of  the  Coimni'<.<<ion  on 
Government  Procurement,  as  of  Fehruari/  4, 
1975. 

Per- 
cent 
E.\erutive    branch    positions    es- 
tablished      77  52 

Implementation  complete 20 

Implementation  pending 44 

Rejected    13 

Referred  to  OFPP 48  32 

In  OPMP  (GSA). 13  9 

Awaiting     agency-private     sector 

views     5  ,T 

Awaiting  Ta.sk  group  reports 6  4 

149         100 


3      PLANS    I'VR    i;i75 

I  a)  .Siairmi;:  .\  matter  of  pressiiiy  impcn'- 
taiice  is  the  completion  of  the  manning  01 
the  ofhcc  OFPP  action  on  a  numtser  of 
COGP  recommendatioi.s  is  being  held  in 
!ibp\;ince  pendir.i;  the  availability  of  C|.ua!l- 
lied  staffing;  Based  on  experience  to  da.e, 
the  necessity  for  strict  complinnce  with  Cnil 
Service  Commission  requirements,  and  the 
time  reciuired  for  applicants  to  relocate,  a 
I'llly  manned  olticc  cannot  be  expected  oc- 
Ic^re   May    1,    197,5 

lb)  Priorltv  Programs:  In  addition  to  the 
tAO  priuriiy  etlorts  discussed  above,  (1)  de- 
velopment of  an  executive  brai-.ch  position  on 
The  COCiP  rcfonnncndat ions  cor.cerning  ma- 
jor systems  a<'qui-ition  iC-1 — C-12i.aiid  (lii 
establishment  of  operating  relationships  aid 
procedures  with  the  executive  agei:cies  prit  r- 
it\  attention  will   be  given  10  the  follow  iii;-' • 

Support  01  a  consolidated  procurement 
.statute  t:i  replace  ilie  Armed  Services  Pro- 
( iircnient  Ac;  and  Title  III  ol  the  Fedcrnl 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  .\c\ 

Esialilisli  a  system  of  coordinated  and.  to 
tlie  extent  feasible,  uniform  procurement 
remila'ions.  including  a  method  of  .soliciting 
the  viewpoints  01  interested  parties. 

Improve  implementation  of  OMB  Circuhir 
.\  76.  the  Government's  policy  of  reliance  on 
the  private  sector  to  pro",  ide  needed  pro;;er:y 
and   services. 

Develop  and  promulgate  a  regulation  for 
tlie  conduct  of  public  meeting-s  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  procnremem  policies  and 
regulations.  This  regulation  !.■>  recjuired  i>y 
Section  14iai,  P.L.  93-400. 

Initiate  a  study  of  procurement  pay.iljle 
from  nonappropriated  funds  called  for  iii 
Sect  ion   610,   P.L.   93-400. 

Develop  an  executive  branch  position  on 
the  72  remaining  CCXJP  recommendation.-, 
and  complete  implementation  on  a->  manv 
rec  iminendations  a-s  possible. 

4.  RF.COMMENDATlO.NS  FOR  LEt.fSI.A  I  ION 

The  primary  legislative  recommeiidation  fi,' 
the  COGP  is  that  a  con.solidated  procure- 
ment statute  be  enacted  to  replace  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  and  Title 
III  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminisira-. 
five  Services  Act.  On  December  4.  1974  a 
marii-iip  of  such  a  bill,  H.R.  9061,  with  sug- 
gested amendments  and  clarifications,  wa> 
forw,irded  by  OMB  to  the  Cliairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  n-- 
vised  1)111  would  greatly  facilitate  tlie  tiinelv 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  PL.  93  4l)i) 

Di.scussions  with  Hou.se  staff  members  in- 
dicate that  legislation  similar  to  H.R.  9001 
will  be  introduced  in  the  94th  Congre.-^s.  We 
urge  that  this  legislation  receive  promjil 
consideration   by  tlie   Congress. 

Another  bill  introduced,  but  not  ena<  ted 
in  the  93rd  Congress,  which  will  be  support- 
ed by  the  OFPP,  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  .Admin- 
istration to  enter  into  multi-year  lease•^ 
without  obligating  the  total  anticipated 
payments  to  be  made  under  such  lea.ses.  This 
legislation.  S.  2785,  was  pas,sed  by  the  Senaie 
in  September,  1974.  It  wotild  implement  Rec- 
ommendation D--13  of  the  COGP. 

Support  of  other  procureineiit  legLshuion 
by  the  OFPP  is  primarily  dependent  on  the 
executive  position  established  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  that  are  now  being  eval- 
uated. On  the  basis  of  progress  to  date  in 
proce.'i.sing  these  recommendations,  those 
which  may  result  in  legislative  proposals 
are: 

A~36:  Authorize  the  negotiated  sale  to 
using  contractor  of  surplus  heavy  machine 
tools  and  production  equipment  not  needed 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

A-44 :  Raise  threshold  to  $10,000  for  Imple- 
menting socio-economic  programs  through 
the  procurement  process. 

G~  3:  Grant  subpoena  and  di.scovery  powers 
to  boards  of  contract  appeals.  ; 

c;  H:   E-tablish  uniform,  short-time  limits 
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for  JudKi.iI   review   of  administrative   deci- 
sions. 

H-4:  Establlih  authority  for  prompt  and 
adequate  compensation  to  victims  of  cata- 
stropiiic  accidents  under  Government-con- 
nected programs. 

H-5:  Provide  for  Government  indemnifica- 
tion of  contractors  for  liability  in  excess 
of  available  iiLsurance  resulting  from  cata- 
strophic accidents  under  Governme.it -con- 
nected programs. 

1-6-  -Authorize  agencies  to  settle  patent 
infrmgement  claims  with  available  appro- 
priations before  litigation. 

1-7:  Authorize  agencies  to  acquire  patent 
applications  and  licen.ses  or  other  rcl.ited 
rights. 

1-9:  Repeal  st.itutory  Umitiirions  on  agency 
flexibility  with  respect  to  rights  in  tech- 
nical data. 

I-ll:  Authorize  agencies  to  acquire  right., 
or  Interest  in  technical  data  and  informa- 
tion. 

1-14:  Repeal  statutory  provisions  limiting 
flexibility  in  publicizing  \vork.s  under  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

1-15:  Authorize  agencies  to  acquire  pri- 
vate copjTlghts  or  interests  therein. 

1-16:  Establish  a  Government -wide  statu- 
tory policy  with  respect  to  the  copyright 
and  publication  of  works  developed  under 
Government  contracts. 


March  26,  1975 


5.    rfNDlNC 

No  uiawual  exp>end!turf-s  during  Fiscal 
Year  1975  are  anticipated.  Estimated  obliga- 
tions are  $424,000  against  an  appropriation 
of  $660,000.  This  shortfall  results  primarily 
from  the  unanticipated  length  of  time  re- 
quired tod)  obtain  approval  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  funding  the  office.  (2) 
get  Civil  Service  authorization  of  supergrade 
spaces,  and  (3)  process  employee  appUca- 
tiorts. 

The  budget  estimate  for  FL~cal  Year  1976  Ls 
$940,000.  This  will  provide  for  22  permanent 
positions  and  the  equivalent  of  two  man- 
years  of  other  positions.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  several  procurement  research 
projects  a.s  staff  members  are  added  and  the 
office  becomes  fully  operational. 

Such  reports  as  are  necessarv  to  keep  the 
Congress  fully  and  currently  informed  of  the 
major  activities  of  the  OFPP  will  tx'  s'.-.b- 
mltted. 

Si;;cerely, 

Hit;  11  E.  Witt. 
Administrator  for  Federal  Procureruent 
Policy. 


THE  ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
Involvement  in  the  problems  of  the  Rock 
Island  began  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
During  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  in  the 
fall  of  1973.  I  authored  the  provision 
which  sub.sequently  enabled  the  Rock 
Island  and  other  railroads  in  danger  of 
bankruptcy  to  apply  to  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association  for  loans.  The  major 
qualification  for  a  loan  was  a  reasonable 
showing  that  the  railroad  would  be  able 
to  repay  it.  Otherwise,  it  would  not  be 
a  loan  but  a  grant— a  bailout — and  no- 
body in  Congress  was  about  to  give  away 
millions  of  dollars  to  save  private  com- 
panies. The  Congress  did  not  save  the 
Penn  Central  and  other  railroads  in  the 
Northeast  from  banki-uptcy. 

Pursuant  to  my  amendment,  the  Rock 
Island  management  applied  to  the  USRA 
In  September  1974  for  a  $100  million 
loan.  On  December  16.  I  wrote  Mr. 
Arthur  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  USRA, 
asking  that  the  USRA  give  careful  con- 


sideration to  the  Rock  Lsland's  applica- 
tion. I  also  spoke  to  Mr.  Lewis  In  early 
February  about  the  Rock  Island  appli- 
cation, again  urging  serious  considera- 
tion. I  could  not  natly  urge  a  loan  be- 
cause, if  the  Rock  Island  could  not 
qualify.  I  could  not  urge  him  to  break 
the  law.  And  at  this  stage  it  was  becom- 
ing evident  that  the  loan  might  not  be 
repaid.  Instead  I  expressed  to  Mr.  Lewis 
my  strong  concerns  about  what  would 
happen  if  the  Rock  Lsland  ceased  opera- 
tions. 

The  pcssibility  of  a  denial  of  the  Rock 
Island  loan  application  and  the  full 
gravity  of  the  crisis  facing  the  Rock 
Island  was  not  revealed  to  me  until  Feb- 
ruary 25.  when  I  received  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  My 
.staff  immediately  called  the  Rock  Island, 
and  the  immediate  nature  of  the  crisis 
was  confirmed. 

The  next  moining  I  called  Senator 
H.ARTKE,  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  asked  for  an 
immediate  hearing  on  the  Rock  Island. 
Senator  Hartke  agreed  and  I  annoimced 
the  next  day,  February  27,  such  a  hear- 
ing. That  hearing  was  held  on  March  10 — 
only  11  days  later.  As  of  tliis  date  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  yet  to  do 
anything  in  regard  to  the  Rock  Island 
situation. 

I  attended  the  hearings  on  the  Rock 
Island  situation  and  heard  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation testify  that  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  as  a  company  was  not  worth 
saving.  The  president  of  another  railroad 
expressed  the  concern  of  several  rail- 
roads— that  if  the  Federal  Government 
tried  to  bail  out  the  Rock  Island,  the 
competition  thereby  provided  by  the 
Rock  Island  would  probably  force  other 
railroads  to  cease  their  operations.  At 
that  point  the  Congress  would  be  faced 
v.ith  requests  for  still  more  bailouts. 

Nevertheless,  at  these  hearings  I  asked 
the  president  of  the  USRA  to  reconsider 
the  loan  if  the  Rock  Island  produced  new 
evidence.  He  agreed.  Later  that  week, 
the  USRA  board  did  consider  new  evi- 
dence presented  to  it  by  the  Rock  Is- 
land management,  but  by  an  8  to  2  vote 
the  USRA  loan  denial  was  reafQrmed. 
Tlirce  days  later  the  Rock  Island  board 
decided  to  file  for  reorganization  under 
.-section  77  of  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

In  the  meantime,  it  became  necessary 
to  assure  continuation  of  e.s.sential  rail 
services  provided  by  the  Rock  Island.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  the 
power  to  order  other  railroads  to  op- 
erate over  the  lines  of  another  carrier 
which  has  ceased  operation.  So  I  pre- 
pared a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
ICC,  which  was  also  signed  by  Senator 
JA.MES  PE.^RsoN  of  Kaiisas.  urging  the 
chairman  to  convene  a  meeting  immedi- 
ately of  all  the  affected  i-ailroads  to  work 
out  the  arrangement  for  a  continuation 
cf  essential  rail  services  under  section 
1' 16 1  lb)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  Chairman  ST.^FFORD  responded  by 
calling  such  a  meeting  for  Tuesday, 
March  18. 

On  Wednesday.  March  19,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  with  my  pai-ticipa- 
tion  ordered  reported  to  the  full  Senate 


further  legislation  to  assure  continued 
essential  services  over  the  Rock  Island's 
lines  on  a  temporary  basis.  Those  services 
will  be  provided.  And  Rock  Island  em- 
ployees will  receive  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
and  the  legislation  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee reported. 

The  plight  of  the  Rock  Island  and  its 
employees  symbohzes  our  deepening  eco- 
nomic recession  and  the  imbalance  in  our 
national  transportation  policy.  The  lines 
connecting  and  competing  with  the  Rock 
Island,  among  them  the  Illinois  Central 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  Mil- 
waukee Road,  tlie  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Santa  Fe  railroads,  have  more  employees 
on  furlough  due  to  the  economic  dowTi- 
tui-n  than  the  entire  work  force  of  the 
Rock  Island.  That  is  no  comfort  to  the 
Rock  Island's  employees,  but  it  is  the  sad 
fact  about  the  economy  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  railroads. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recogniiiing  the  critical  condition  of  the 
railroads,  on  March  25  reversed  an 
earlier  decision  and  approved  a  7-percent 
railroad  freight  rate  Inciease  covering 
most  of  the  products  carried  by  rail.  If 
this  increa.se  is  permitted  to  go  into  ef- 
fect, it  should  help  the  troubled  railroads, 
but  it  caimot  be  expected  to  solve  their 
very  serious  long-range  problems. 

In  the  next  several  months  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  plight  of  the  railroads.  It  Is  Ume 
we  corrected  the  Imbalances  in  our  na- 
tional transportation  system.  Railroad 
bankruptcies  threaten  to  spread  through- 
out the  entire  railroad  Industry. 

There  now  appears  to  be  no  wav  to 
rescue  the  Rock  Island  as  a  company- 
save  by  a  large  bailout  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense that  would  serve  only  to  harm 
other  mai-Kinal  railroads  that  compete 
with  the  Rock  Island.  To  suggest  other- 
wist  would  deceive  the  public  and  waste 
its  funds;  70  to  80  percent  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land s  service  can  be  provided  by  other 
railroads.  The  rail  system  in  the  Central 
States  is  overextended.  The  shipping 
cannot  support  all  of  Its  lines.  So  the 
Rock  Lsland  may  go  down  as  a  com- 
pany—but out  of  this  tragedy  a  sound, 
viable  rail  ti'ansportatlon  system  can 
arise.  I  will  continue  to  do  all  I  honestly 
can  to  assure  the  continuation  of  essen- 
tial rail  services  for  the  short  term— and 
for  the  long  term  I  will  continue  my  ef- 
forts to  help  build  a  sound  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  search  during  these 
lost  several  months  for  a  solution  that 
would  save  the  Rock  Island  has  been 
painful  for  all  of  us.  I  was  pleased,  there- 
fore, to  receive  today  a  very  gracious  let- 
ter from  Mr.  John  W.  Ingram,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Lsland  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ingram's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.^  follows: 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  & 

Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
Chicago,  III.,  March  19,  1975. 
Hon.  Adlai  E  Stevenson  III, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wcushington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senatok  Stevenson:  Thank  you  for 
the  effort  you  made  on  behalf  of  our  custom- 
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prs  employees  and  territory.  As  Rock  Is- 
land faltered,  all  of  us  were  moved  by  the 
outpouring  of  affection  and  concern  from 
pur  own  people,  our  leaders,  and  our  media. 

It  hiis  been  a  sad  time  for  all  of  us.  But 
I  did  want  to  tell  you  how  much  all  of  us 
appreciated  your  help,  and  that  we  will  re- 
iiiember  your  Iclndness. 

We  are  now  working  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  insure  the  best 
possible  arrangements  for  our  shippers  and 
the  Job.s  of  our  employees,  as  we  help  the 
court  assume  orderly  control  of  the  carrier's 
assets. 

Sincerely. 

John  W.  iNt.r.A.M. 


ABC  AND  THE  IRS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  March  21,  the  ABC  Television 
Network  carried  a  program  concerning 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  pro- 
Qiam  covered  the  more  sensational  as- 
pects of  problems  which  I  have  spoken 
about  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  re- 
ports to  you  on  heai-ings  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  and  General  Government. 

Unfortunately,  the  ABC  program  left 
an  impression  with  viewers  that  was 
derogatory  of  the  Congress  and  generally 
unhelpftll  to  taxpayers.  The  suggestion 
was  repeatedly  made  during  the  program 
that  the  Congress  was  not  conceiTied 
about  taxpayer  services  or  taxpayer  pro- 
tections, and  that  the  Congress  had  made 
no  effort  to  correct  abuses. 

I  was  understandably  disappointed  in 
the  approach  taken  by  this  network  pro- 
gram, which  was  carried  nationwide. 
However,  I  would  not  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  report  on  this  matter  If 
the  uncomplimentary  tone  had  been  the 
only  distasteful  element.  After  all,  Mr. 
President,  we  in  the  Congress  are  getting 
used  to  being  used  as  an  all-purpose 
whipping  boy  by  various  people,  includ- 
ing the  Wliite  House  Press  Secretary, 
various  political  commentators,  and  ex- 
tremists from  both  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  the  final  state- 
ment on  this  program,  the  commentator, 
Mr.  Tom  Jarriel,  reported  that  the  Con- 
gress had  not  held  oversight  hearings  on 
IRS  taxpayer  services  or  problems  for 
over  20  years !  Since  my  subcommittee  has 
held  oversight  hearings  on  exactly  the 
matters  covered  in  the  ABC  program — 
and  on  other  problems  not  covered  by 
the  program — for  2  years  in  a  row,  I 
was  somewhat  disconcerted  by  Mr.  Jar- 
riel's  remarks.  I  am  sure  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oregon,  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  who  assisted  me  in 
these  hearings,  was  also  distm-bed. 

Since  members  of  my  staff  had  worked 
to  assist  Mr.  Paul  Altmeyer  and  Ms. 
Dale  Gordon  of  the  ABC  staff  in  re- 
searching the  material  for  the  ABC  pro- 
gram, I  have  written  to  Mr.  Elton  Rule, 
the  president  of  ABC,  to  express  my  dis- 
appointment in  the  approach  taken  by 
this  doctunentai-y.  The  ABC  production 
crew  had  been  given  copies  of  the  hear- 
ing reports,  copies  of  statements  made 
in  the  Senate  reporting  on  those  hear- 
ings, and  copies  of  legislation  which  had 
been  introduced  as  a  result  of  those 
hearings.  They  had  also  been  referred 
to  staff  members  in  Senator  Weicker's 


office  so  that  they  could  be  fully  a^^are 
of  the  legislation  which  had  been  in- 
troduced last  year  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  of  the  on- 
going work  his  staff  Is  doing  in  investi- 
gating these  matters  and  preparing  coi- 
rective  legislation. 

The  ABC  crew  was  also  fully  informed 
about  the  changes  which  IRS  itself  has 
made  as  a  result  of  the  hearings.  They 
were  informed  about  the  publications  of 
IRS  which  are  currently  available  to 
assist  taxpayers  undergoing  audit  or  at- 
tempting appeal. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that 
the  producers  of  the  ABC  program  were 
imaware  of  the  work  of  the  Congress.  It 
Is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  any 
serious  in-depth  journalistic  study  of 
IBS  problems  would  overlook  the  legisla- 
tive review  which  had  already  taken 
place  or  the  legislation  which  had  been 
introduced  to  correct  abuses  discussed 
in  the  program  or  story. 

I  am  therefore  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  desire  for  a  sensational  story  which 
would  attract  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  so  great  that  the  ABC  television 
producers  made  a  conscious  decision  to 
eliminate  from  their  story  any  reference 
to  congressional  action. 

I  regret  their  decision.  I  think  it  was 
a  most  unwise  and  improfessional  step, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  public 
has  deep  questions  about  the  reliability 
of  the  media  or  the  effectiveness  of 
Government. 

I  regret  their  decision  for  another  rea- 
son, too:  I  believe  that  they  missed  a 
golden  opportunity  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  the  public  concerning  existing 
publications  and  existing  appeal  rights. 
This  information  is  needed  badly  by  the 
public  and  one  of  the  ongoing  efforts  of 
my  staff  Is  to  find  a  way  to  inform  the 
public  about  their  rights  under  the  law. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  taxpayer  to  be  informed 
about  problems  in  Government.  I  com- 
mend any  branch  of  the  media  which 
attempts  to  provide  that  information  in 
ah  Interesting  way.  I  also  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  is  entitled  to  be  in- 
formed about  action  which  is  being  taken 
to  correct  problems.  Public  support  for 
legislation  is  Important  and  necessary. 
Public  understanding  of  legislative  and 
oversight  efforts  Is  also  necessary. 

In  a  year  when  broadcasters  are  eager 
to  find  support  for  their  first  amendment 
rights  for  the  television  news  programs 
which  they  prepare,  it  would  seem  ad- 
visable for  them  to  also  be  aware  of  their 
responsibilities  as  journalists. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  cop.\-  of 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Rule  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows : 
Mr.  Elton  H.  Rule. 

President,  American  Brcndca-Hnu  Co''  ocnii  < 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Rule:  Several  months  ngo  the 
ABC  Television  Documentary  Division  con- 
tacted my  office  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  hearings  which  had  been  held 
m  1973  and  1974  by  the  Subcuinmittee  on 
Treasury,  Post  Office  and  General  Goveni- 
ment  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  the  Chairman  of  that  Sub- 


coninmit-e.  aiiu  we  have  held  hearings  inio 
IRS  priictices  and  taxpayer  services  in  each 
of  tlie  !a,st  two  years.  My  staff  was  very  happy 
to  cooperate,  and  spent  many  hours  af..-ii-i- 
ing  the  ABC  staff  representatives.  Mr.  Pan! 
Altmeyer  .iiul  Ms.  Dale  Gordon,  in  reviewing 
testimony  tnken  at  our  liearing.s  and  other 
IRS  material  prepared  by  my  office.  We  in- 
formed them  of  the  taxpayer  service  ciianues 
we  had  been  able  to  encourage  IRS  to  begin, 
and  we  gave  them  copies  of  legishition  intro- 
duced last  year  and  this  year  in  our  con'iiiU- 
ing  effort  to  correct  abii.'^cs  and  impro\e  tax- 
payer services  and  protection.s. 

During  our  liearings  ve  had  uucovercl 
problenos  in  eight  distintt  areas:  il)  special 
problems  encoiiutered  bv  senior  cili/en.-. 
which  IRS  was  ttnprepared  to  liandle;  (21 
lack  of  available  information  for  taxpayer.s 
concerning  audit,  appeal  right.s.  and  claims 
for  refunds:  (3)  possible  misuse  of  the 
Jeopardy  assessment  tool,  and  a  need  for  post 
jeopardy  as.sessnient  judicial  review;  (4)  lacV: 
of  taxpayer  information  aliout  tlie  availabil- 
ity of  tlic  small  tax  case  court  and  the  need 
for  review  of  IRS  practices  concerning  peti- 
tions to  the  tax  court:  (5)  the  need  for  con- 
tintied  publication  of  information  previctisly 
available  to  tax  specialists  through  The 
Audit  Story,  a  discontinued  IRS  publication: 
(6)  tlie  need  for  better  training  for  taxpaver 
service  representatives  who  a-ssi.st  taxpayer^ 
at  the  local  level:  (7)  IRS  secrecy  concern- 
ing statistical  and  other  information  which 
shotild  be  available  to  taxpayers  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  .\ct:  (8)  the  con- 
tinuing reports  of  a  "quota"  sy.stem  in  u.«e 
by  IRS  agents. 

In  addition  to  the  proljlem  areas  noted 
above,  we  had  taken  testimony  which  indi- 
cated serious  lack  of  protection  for  the  pri- 
vacy of  individual  taxpayers,  the  possibility 
of  misuse  of  IRS  audit  selection  procedures 
for  political  purposes,  the  possibility  of  po- 
litical pressure  on  the  top  administrators 
within  IRS.  and  the  need  to  protect  taxpayers 
against  unfair  or  inhumane  levy  against  their 
income  or  possessions. 

Legislation  I  introduced  last  year  to  de- 
politicize  the  IRS  and  to  provide  certain  tax- 
payer protections  was,  unfortunately,  not 
pas.sed.  I  have  re-introduced  legislation  this 
year  to  provide  taxpayer  protections  in  the 
following  way:  (1)  S-137.  a  bill  to  provide 
judicial  review  to  jeopardy  assessment:  i2i 
S~136.  a  bill  to  require  formal  procedures  and 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  income  tax  re- 
turns for  audit  and  to  assure  tliat  taxpayers 
are  fully  informed  of  the  reasons  for  being 
audited:  |3)  S-139,  a  bill  to  establish  a  five- 
year  term  for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  thtts  depoliticizmg  the  office  and 
(4)  S-138,  a  bill  to  revi.se  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  property  exempt  from  levy  for 
taxes.  My  office  has  in  preparation  other  leg- 
i.slatiou  which  will  be  aimed  at  protecting 
taxpayers  atralnst  the  relea.-*  of  taxpayer  in- 
formation to  any  Individual  or  agency  of 
government,  and  legislation  which  will  re- 
quire IRS  publication  of  information  and 
material  needed  by  tax  specialists  or  tax- 
payers, and  legislation  wliich  will  mandate 
betl-er  service  by  IRS  to  taxpayers  through 
increased  training  for  taxpayer  service  em- 
ployees of  IRS.  My  committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings again  this  ye.ir  to  fiirtlicr  inquire  into 
the  problem  of  a  'quota'  system,  to  Ioo'k 
further  at  the  problem  of  the  increasing  need 
of  taxpayers  for  paid  assL^tar-ce  in  filling  out 
their  tax  forms,  and  to  examine  special  needs 
cf  minority  group.-,  the  aged,  and  the  poor 

I  have  taken  your  time.  Mr.  Rtile  to  give 
you  this  ii.iormation — all  of  which  was 
given  to  the  ABC  representatives  wiio  con- 
ferred with  my  sta.ff — Ijccatise  I  wa> 
ftstounded  to  discover  that  the  recent  .'iBC 
television  documentary  on  IRS  and  tay- 
payer  problems  did  not  mention  any  of  the 
congressional  action  described  above.  Your 
program  covered  jeopardy  a.sseasmeut,  pollti- 
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cal  abuse  of  IRS.  and  the  need  for  better 
taxpayer  services  Certalnlv.  I  am  delighted 
that  ABC  televlsKn  was  willing  to  prepare 
a  documentary  to  cover  some  of  thcoe  very 
diflicult  problems.  However,  the  programs 
general  llieme  was  oi.e  of  sensationalism, 
and,  unfortunately,  the  prot;ram  provided 
very  Uttle  helpful  information  to  the  tax- 
payer  iii  need.  Repeatedly  the  Implication 
was  made  that  the  Congress  had  done  noth- 
iag.  Finally,  in  an  a.stcujidmg  statement  at 
the  close  of  the  program,  the  commentator, 
Mr.  Tom  Jarrlel.  iiud  that  no  congressional 
hearings  had  been  held  to  investigate  IR3 
practices  for  twenty  years! 

I  appreciate  the  fact.  Mr.  Rule,  that  it  is 
dirncult  to  prepare  a  documentary  which 
includes  every  aspect  of  any  complex  prob- 
lem. I  know  that  a  certain  degree  of  .sensa- 
tionallsni  is  considered  to  be  necessary  In 
order  to  attract  viewers.  However,  I  be'ice 
that  a  responsible  Journalistic  approach  re- 
quires an  effort  to  tell  the  full  truth  to  the 
public.  It  is  difficult  enough  this  period  of 
our  history  for  the  average  citizen  to  dis- 
cover the  facts  he  needs  to  know  in  order  to 
take  effective  action  en  a  problem.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  know  whether  or  not  to 
place  his  trust  la  the  media.  In  his  govern- 
ment, or  In  his  e!e;^tcd  officials.  As  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware,  all  of  the  institutions  of  this 
nation  are  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  many  Amer- 
icans as  a  result  of  the  traumatic  events  of 
the  last  few  years.  These  facts  make  it  im- 
perative th.it  government  and  the  media 
both  make  every  effort  to  be  completely  re- 
sponsible in  Informing  the  public. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Rule,  that  you  will  accept  this 
letter  about  your  documentary  as  a  construc- 
tive criticism  Inteiuled  to  encourage  pro- 
graming that  would  provide  better  Informa- 
tion to  the  public  la  the  future.  Most  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  mere  than  willing  to 
assist  members  of  the  media  in  g.iihering  in- 
formation for  presentation  through  news  or 
documeni.iry  programs.  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  keep  that  door  open,  and  to 
remember  that  both  cf  us  have  the  real  goal 
of  serving  the  public  In  U\e  most  complete 
way  possible  even  wuC.-t  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 

Sincerely, 

JoStPH    M.    MONTOTA. 

VS.  Senator. 


REINTRODUCTION-  OF  REVISED 
VERSION  OP  N.^TIONAL  PEACE- 
TIME   COiNVERSION   ACT   OF   1971 

Mr.  ^L\THL\S.  Mr.  Pieiideut,  the  20Ui 
century  philosopher.  Albert  Camus, 
wrote  in  his  tragedy  Caligula.  "Men  weep 
because  things  are  not  as  they  should 
be,"  For  several  weeks,  we  in  the  House 
and  Senate  have  been  reading  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  our  solutions  to 
the  Nation's  failing  economy.  Labor  lead- 
ers met  in  Miami  recently  to  outline  their 
suggestions,  and  busine.'^s  leaders  are 
equally  concerned  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue on  the  present  course.  There  is  an 
underlying  trend  of  thought  in  the  re- 
marks and  suggestions  of  all  these 
groups.  First,  it  is  undeniably  accepted 
that  things  are  not  as  they  should  be. 
And.  more  concretely,  there  is  a  cr>-  from 
political  leaders,  academia.  business,  and 
the  general  public  that  we  have  not 
plaxmed  properly  for  a  stable,  healthy, 
d.vnamlc  economy.  The  economic  con- 
flicts have  not  been  resolved. 

We  in  Congress  finds  ouiselves  asking 
each  other  the  same  questions  year  after 
year— whether  or  not  each  citizen  is  en- 
titled to  be  housed,  fed.  and  educated  to  a 
decent  level.  Those  who  would  hope  to 


have  such  a  right  accepted  a.s  a  given 
factor  in  our  society  feel  that  providing 
needed  services  to  all  our  citizens  would 
keep  our  economy  healthy  for  a  long 
time.  I  agree  tlieie  is  much  to  be  done. 
The  resources  are  available,  but  some- 
thing is  obviously  not  working.  The  re- 
sources, though  some  grow  costly,  and 
the  potential  for  their  use  have  too  of  ion 
been  traveling  on  different  highwa-.s. 

Haiidreds   of   plants   close   each   day, 
Federal  Govci-iirnent  lai'ilitios  are  closed 
or  phased  cut.  In  a  Cumberland,  Md., 
.■^ev.mg  factory.  110  workers  reported  to 
work  on  Monday  morning  only  to  be  told 
they  need  not  get  up  on  Tuesday.  'I  his 
was  an  overnight  decision.  Rumors  were 
nonexistent  and,  thus,  tho  workers  had 
no  time  to  plan  their  immediate  futures. 
Congress  many  times  haltingly  passes 
spending  measures.  And  while  it  may  be 
healthy  in  the  long  run  to  have  these 
pi'ogiams  scrutinized  by  many  commit- 
tees and  by  Presidential  vetoes,  the  State 
and  local  governments  have  not  been  able 
lo  plan  Wisely  with  these  funds,  Wiien 
money    does    finally    become    available, 
plans   are   thrown   together   quickly   in 
order    to   make    the    grant   application 
deadlines.  This  is  hopefully  not  the  gen- 
eral rule,  but  there  are  enough  excep- 
tions to  make  planners  uncomfortable. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  not  planned 
veiy  well.  We  have  somehow  gotten  by. 
But.  as  the  recession  deepens  Into  de- 
pression, many  are  just  not  getting  by  at 
all.  Recently,  tho  Initiative  Committee 
for  National  Economic  Planning,  praLsed 
by  Senators  Hvmphrey  and  Javits.  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
National     Economic     Planning     wliich 
would  identify,  gather,  and  consolidate 
America's  economic  data  with  a  view  to- 
ward  placing   the   economy   on   a    less 
chaotic  course.  Walter  Cronkite  made  it 
the  basis  of  his  commentary-  recently  on 
CBS  News  as  did  Hobart  Rowan  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post.  As  I  see  it. 
Mr.  President,  whether  a  National  Plan- 
ning Office  is  part  of  the  solution  is  not 
the  most  urgent  question  at  this  time. 
What  the  question  of  National  Planning 
does  attack  is  the  unsightly  debris  of 
America's  broken  economic  wheel.  With 
the  furious  pace  of  the  last  part  of  our 
centurj-.  we  have  failed  to  distinguish 
adequately    between    big    business    and 
small  basiness.  between  rural  and  m-ban 
economies,  between  mantifacturers.  mid- 
dlemen and  retailers,  between  Federal 
employment  sectors  and  private  industrj' 
sectors.  We  know  they  exist  and  we  have 
programs  wliich  addres.s  the  failing  rural 
communities.  Lhe  farmers'  low  prices  and 
the  prohibitive  prices  of  food   for  the 
elderly    and    the    poor.    But    we    have 
patched  and  tinkered— we  have  not  faced 
the  fact  that  a  country  200  years  old 
should   read   the   mirror   of   its   fading 
youth  and  marshall  its  rc=;ources  to  plan 
sen<;ibly  for  its  future. 

The  call  for  better  planning  points 
out  the  need  to  reestablish  the  unique 
aspects  of  each  of  the  above  economic 
cogs  and  how  one  affects  the  other.  We 
need  to  give  our  citizens  a  working 
knowledf-e  of  their  economy  and  to  ask 
these  same  citizens  to  help  In  devising  a 
course  for  a  multiple  of  present  and  fu- 
ture needs. 


Mr.  President,  oiu-  warehouses  are  fill- 
ing with  goods  for  wliich  there  is  no 
demand,  our  streets  are  filling  with 
transient  workers  for  whom  there  are  no 
jobs.  If  we  allow  this  trend  to  continue, 
the  only  demands  will  be  for  more  stor- 
age space  and  wider  boulevards.  My  daily 
mail  and  my  travels  throughout  the 
State  tell  me  that  the  people  are  ready 
to  cnme  totcther  with  us  to  get  their 
country  back  to  work.  Our  people  are 
disilltisioncd  and  hungi-y  for  food  in 
many  cases,  and  for  dii-eclion  from  us  in 
m.iny.  many  more.  It  seems  to  many  that 
we  in  Washington  have  barricaded  our 
human  sensibilities  behind  Federal  Reg- 
ister rc.£;ulations  and  U.S.  codes.  We  need 
to  simplify  again,  to  break  down  the  com- 
ponents of  our  society  so  that  when  we 
begin  to  rebuild  for  the  next  generations, 
they  can  see  some  method  in  our  bureau- 
ciatic  madness. 

One  of  America's  greatest  historians 
and  teachers.  Henry  Adams,  described 
in  his  Education  his  feehngs  upon  sail- 
ing into  New  York  harbor  in  1905: 

Power  seemed  to  have  outgrown  Us  .servi- 
tude and  to  have  asserted  Its  freedom.  The 
cylinder  had  e.xploded.  and  thrown  great 
masses  of  stone  and  steam  against  the  sky. 
The  city  had  the  air  and  movement  of  hys- 
teria, and  tho  citizens  were  crying,  in  every 
accent  of  anger  and  alarm,  that  the  new 
forces  must  at  any  cost  be  brought  under 
control.  Prosperity  never  before  Imagined, 
power  never  yet  wielded  by  man,  speed  never 
reached  by  anything  but  a  meteor,  had  made 
the  world  Irritable,  nervous,  querulous,  un- 
reasonable and  afraid. 

Adams  considered  him.self  an  18th  cen- 
tury man  throwii  into  the  chaos  of  a 
freightening  20th  century.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  any  le.-s  frightening  in  1975  for  most 
Americans. 

In  a  few  weeks.  I  shall  be  reintroducing 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  a  revised 
version  of  the  National  Peacetime  Tran- 
sition Act  of  1971.  This  bill  attempted 
then  to  make  defense  contractors  and  the 
Federal  Government  plan  for  the  even- 
tual conversion  of  war  oriented  facilities 
into  peacetime  purposes.  We  have  done 
this  successfully  In  Maryland  with  one 
large  facility  in  Frederick,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned many  times  before.  Fort  Detrick. 
a  biological  warfare  research  center,  was 
converted  to  a  cancer  research  facility, 
thus  saving  for  the  area  a  $20  million 
payroll.  More  important,  we  did  not  al- 
low to  be  abandoned  the  established  hu- 
man and  capital  resources  housed  in 
Fort  Detrlc!-:. 

Basically,  tlie  legislation  will  hope  to 
provide  a  mechanism  to  provide  eco- 
nomic adjustment  assistance  to  workers, 
communities,  and  contractors  which  may 
be  substantially  and  seriously  affected  by 
by  reduction  in  defense  expenditures.  We 
can  hopefully  in  the  next  days  broaden 
this  objective  to  include  depressed  sec- 
tors of  the  Nation  which  are  not  directly 
affected  by  defense  expenditures.  In  any 
case,  it  Is  important  to  admit  that  we 
must  adopt  a  different  approach  tlian 
we  have  in  the  near  past.  I  believe  the 
Tiansition  Act  will  offer  an  alternative 
to  our  present  way  of  doing  things. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  conversion  phi- 
losophy, redefined,  for  1975.  can  become 
a  useful  tool  In  the  wx>rkings  of  our  Fed- 
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eral.  State,  and  local  planning.  I  ur'ge 
the  attention  of  my  coUeagfues  to  this 
important  legislation. 

It  is  accepted  by  all  that  we  must  con- 
serve. I  tliink  it  follows  that  conservation 
must  include  all  forms  of  technical,  hu- 
man, and  spiritual  energies — ^those  of  our 
natural  resources,  our  factories,  our 
woikers.  and,  most  basically,  there  exists 
today  an  urgent  need  to  conserve  the 
faith  of  our  citizens  for  a  more  sane,  bal- 
anced economic  future. 


BRIEFING  ON  BREAKDOWN  OF 
AHDDLE  EAST  NEGOTIATIONS 
NEEDED 

Mr.  BA"5rH.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend  we  learned  that  the  recent 
round  of  negotiations  in  the  Middle  East 
had  collapsed.  Since  tliat  time  we  have 
also  learned  that  the  White  House  be- 
lieves tlie  recent  events  in  the  Middle 
East  require  a  thorough  reassessment  of 
US.  policy  toward  that  area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
view  of  these  dramatic  developments,  it 
is  most  important  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  be  given  detailed  information 
as  to  what  transpired  during  the  nego- 
tiations. The  leadership  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  been  briefed  on  these  matters,  but 
the  rest  of  us  have  only  the  press  to  rely 
on  in  gathering  the  facts. 

The  Senate  has  had  a  longstanding 
and  consistent  record  in  regard  to  oui" 
policy  in  the  Middle  East.  If  the  admin- 
istration plans  to  take  action  which  is 
inconsistent  with  that  policy.  I  believe 
it  is  imperative.  Mr.  President,  that  all 
of  us  be  briefed  and  told  exactly  what 
happened  in  the  negotiations  and  why 
those  events  require  a  reassessment  of 
policy. 

I  have  today  sent  a  letter  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  and 
asked  that  he  attempt  to  arrange  for  a 
briefing  from  Secretarj'  Kissinger  for 
eve  17  Member  of  tlie  Senate.  I  have  no 
I)reference  as  to  whether  this  takes  place 
in  an  executive  session  of  the  Senate, 
a  meeting  at  the  White  House,  or  private 
meetings  with  the  Secretary,  but  I  think 
it  is  Important  that  it  be  accomplished 
as  soon  after  our  recess  as  possible. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Senator  Mansfield 
will  consider  my  request  and  that  he.  too, 
will  consider  It  important.  I  realize  that 
such  briefings  on  ever>-  issue  would  cre- 
ate a  major  inconvenience.  The  collapse 
of  the  talks  last  week,  however,  is  a  dip- 
lomatic event  of  profound  significance. 
It  mci-its  the  attention  of  the  full  Senate. 


USS.  lAPFEY."  MOST  ATTACKED 
WARSHIP  BECORfES  MUSEUM 
PIECE    IN    ALEXANDRIA,    VA. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
-March  29,  one  of  tlie  Navy's  battle-tested 
wai-sliips.  the  destroyer  U.S.S.  Laffey,  will 
pa<;s  another  milestone  in  its  illustrious 
liistory.  Her  captain,  Cmdr.  John  Shew- 
maker.  will  haul  down  the  ship's  com- 
missioning pennant  in  ceremonies  at  her 
inooi-ing  in  Alexandria.  Va. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  U.S.S. 
Laffey  made  her  final  voyage  as  a  fully 
i;'.anned  combatant  warship,   from  the 


port  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Alexandria. 
De^ite  the  cold  weather  a  crowd  gath- 
ered at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  to 
witness  n.S.S.  Laffey  get  underway  on 
her  own  steam  for  the  trip  to  Alexandria. 
A  number  of  Philadelphians  were  in 
that  group  including  the  U.S.S.  Lafley's 
first  captain.  Rear  Adm.  F.  J.  Becton, 
USN,  whose  home  is  also  Philadelphia. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  city  of 
Baltimore  has  requested  tiiat  the  U.S.S. 
Laffey  join  the  Constellation  in  Balti- 
more's historic  harbor.  I  hope  the  Navy 
grants  the  request  as  it  would  be  a  fit- 
ting enshrinement  to  a  ship  whose  simi- 
mary  history  was  recently  wiittcn  up  in 
the  Main  Line  Chronicle,  published  at 
Ardmore,  Pa. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Main  Line 
Chi'onicle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

|From  the  Main  Line  Chronicle.  Ff->.  r..  "rt^.'il 
Lai  FEY  To  Be  Museum  Piece 

Rear  Admiral  F.  Julian  Becton  USN  (ret.) 
of  Cherry  Lane,  Wynnewood,  accompanied 
the  Unsinkable  Laffey,  which  he  commanded 
in  World  War  II,  on  her  last  sea  voyage  on 
Saturday. 

The  celebrated  destroyer  was  decommis- 
sioned last  Thursday,  but  was  saved  from  the 
scrap  heap.  She  was  headed  for  Alexandria, 
Va.,  where  tliey  want  the  liistorlc  fighting 
vessel  placed  on  permanent  exiiibitiou  as  a 
m.useuni  piece. 

A  party  of  Main  Liners  went  down  to  the 
PhUadelphia  Navy  Yard  along  with  Admiral 
Becton  to  pay  their  respects  and  to  look  over 
the  Laffey,  the '"most  attacked"  ship  of  the 
Navy  to  survive  so  mercUess  a  straffing  as  wa.s 
inflicted  on  the  destroyer. 

She  was  attacked  in  waves  by  24  Japanese 
Kamikaze  planes.  They  scored  four  direct 
bomb  hits  and  several  close  hits.  Two  of  the 
planes  crashed  on  mark,  one  of  them  setting 
the  after  deck  afire.  Twenty-two  of  the 
"bogles"  were  brought  down  by  gunfire. 

Admiral  Becton  pointed  out  to  his  Main 
Line  guests  where  the  most  dramatic  Inci- 
dents occurred  during  the  79  minutes  of  the 
ordeal. 

He  was  a  three-striper  when  placed  in 
command  of  the  2200-ton  destroyer,  which 
first  took  to  the  seas  In  1944.  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  Invasion  of  Normandy  in  June  of 
that  year. 

NOKMAN-DY    INVASION 

Becton  showed  where  a  9.5-shell  buried 
itaelf  in  the  after  deck.  'It  was  a  dud."  he 
said.  "A  number  of  ships  were  hit  by  shells 
which  failed  to  explode.  It  is  believed  thev 
were  sabotaged  by  Czechoslovac  workers  lii 
the  munitions  factories." 

The  Laffey  and  Becton  were  sent  to  tlte 
Pacific  in  time  for  the  Leyte  landings  and 
the  Battle  of  Surigao  Straits.  Then  she  was 
sent  as  a  picket  to  Okinawa,  where  Admiral 
Simon  Bolivar  Buckuer  was  landint^  Ms  lotli 
U.S.  Army. 

.^WARDED     K^VY     CROSS 

A  Whole  chapter  In  "The  World  s  Create.- 1 
Sea  Adventure"  Is  devoted  to  'LatTey  and  the 

Kamikazes."   "Commander   Julian   Eeston 

who  Is  noTs-  Rear  Admiral  Becton— v.a. 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  great  heroism 
and  devotion  to  duty,"  It  Is  recorded,  "rvlauv 
said  he  should  have  received  Atnericas  high- 
est award  for  valor,  the  Congressional  Medal.  ' 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Jim 
Bishop's  condensed  account  of  il;e  t;ir  attack 
on  the  Laffey : 

"Nobody  knew,  in  April.  1945.  thr.t,  ihe 
Japanese  tactical  plan  was  not  aimed  at  the 
U.S.  Army  ashore,  but  at  the  U.S.  N:ivv  ailoai 


The  Imperial  High  Command  rea-soned  that, 
if  tl^ey  could  sink  the  Navy  picket  boats, 
Buckner  and  his  army  would  get  no  supplier;, 
and  thus  die  on  the  vine. 

"From  April  6.  1945  i;nfil  Jm-.e  22.  tlie 
Japan.ese  army  and  navy  scaled  1.4Cj  plar.es 
at  the  little  Navy  pickets.  The  job  of  the  de- 
>troyt'r.~.  sjireiid  arou:id  Okina.va  like  a  16- 
point  star,  was  to  detect  enemy  aircraft  cii 
radar.  g:ve  numaers.  positions,  course.^  and 
.speed,  and  call  for  help.  The  crv  for  aid  helped 
identify  the  name  of  the  picket  about  to  die. 

KLEVEN    or    16    PICKTTTS    SUNK 

'.So  many  ships  were  sunk  and  damaged 
tliat  the  pickets  were  reduced  to  five.  On 
April  1'5.  Lafley  v  a?  loafing  at  15  kno's  v. hen 
the  rad.ir  man  aiutounced.  at  8:25  am.,  that, 
lie  had  50  'bogies'  on  his  screen.  Becton  senr. 
the  word  out  to  the  fleet  and  rang  for  flanit 
speed. 

"The  kamikazes  came  in  from  all  corners 
of  the  compass  at  the  same  time.  Laffey  ran 
crazy,  like  a  pencil  trying  to  write  its  name 
m  the  sea. 

"At  8:27.  18  of  them  -.vere  on  final,  he.iding 
.straight  for  Larfey  low  and  hard.  In  a  mo- 
ment, two  bombs  exploded  abaft  the  forward 
turrets,  and  Laffey  cried  In  pain  and  fiame. 
Another  landed  on  the  fantail.  among  the 
depth  charges,  and  blew  the  rudder  into  a 
locked  position.  Laffey  stood  in  the  morning 
.'-un  li'K.e  a  v.hirling  Roman  candle. 

■Enlisted  men  and  officers  were  broiled 
black.  Becton  begged  for  speed,  but  Laffev 
was  dying  with  fires  everywhere.  A  kamikaze 
■vvitli  a  bomb  dived  into  the  after  deckhouse. 
Another  crashed  behind  the  torpedo  tulie^. 
The  ship's  suts  v.ere  exploding  up  throtij^U 
the  hatches. 

"Sometimes  the  tormentors  went  away. 
Then  they  came  back  and  made  their  runs 
in  concert.  In  all.  Laffey  took  six  kaml'rtazes 
and  four  direct  hits  by  bombs. 

"At  9:47,  the  Japanese  left  for  home. 
Becton,  his  face  black  with  soot,  ordered 
the  damage  control  parties  out.  He  had  four 
small  gvms  still  firing  Laffey  was  dead  In  the 
water,  down  by  the  stern,  and  young  boys 
jammed  the  sick  bay  screaming  with  fii-e  ai.d 
pain  There  were  31  dead  and  72  wourded." 

A    FAMOUS    QUOTE 

III  Time  Magazine  of  June  4.  1945,  tl.e 
=tory  of  the  Laffey's  ordeal  was  told,  and 
Becton  was  quoted  .as  sajlng,  "111  r.ever 
abandon  ship  as  long  as  a  gun  will  fire."  The 
Time  magazine  article  goes  on  to  srv: 

"In  Seattle  this  week  citizens  could  trooij 
wonderingly  aboard  to  gape  at  the  shattered 
mast,  twisted  guns  and  clawed  hull  of  the 
2.200-ton  destroyer  LafTey.  still  fioutiiig 
proof  of  Becton's  word." 

Tlie  story  of  the  Laffey  and  Becton  is  also 
told  in  the  September.  1949.  issue  of  U.S. 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings  under  the  title. 
■'Seventy-Nine  Minutes  on  the  Picket  Line." 
A  full-page  illustration  .-hows  sur\ivors  of 
the  Laffey  tossing  memorial  wreaths  on  the 
sea  in  memory  of  shipmates  v.ho  did  not  re- 
turn. The  illustration  is  captioned  'In  Mem- 
ory of  tlte  Sever.ty-rJne  Mu.-ates." 

Lite  maga:';:'e  pttblished  a  supc-r-fcature 
;  'lout  the  LatTey's  ordeal  in  1945. 

"The  cre-.v  had  t!ie  utmost  confidence  Jn 
then-  skipper."  James  H.  .ind  William  N 
Kcloto  observe:;  in  Typhoon  of  Steel,  puo- 
li.shed  in  1971.  Tliey  respected  his  profession- 
alism— 'He  v%a?  Annapolis' — ar.d  lus  concern 
for  their  v  el  fare.  v>hicU  he  alv.'ays  placed 
."bove  his  o-mi  They  liked  tiieir  Ihip.  too. 
three-fourths  of  them  being  •plankoi'.ne'rs', 
having  served  on  her  since  her  commisslor.- 

CitlNA'.V.V    CA>Tr"AICN 

Tjphcc.n  cf  Steel  tel'.s  the  story  of  the 
Okiiuiw.i  campaign  from  'ooth  sides,  from  the 
iiiitipl  p"iir.?  and  preparations  to  the  suicide 
of  Goi-.lt:I  Ushijii-.ia  on  June  22.  1945,  when 
organized  resistance  ceased  It  iricludes  en- 
thralling account.^  of  the  last  cruise  and 
c'.e;i'h  ft   the  Vr..n;:Uo.  the  lartic.n  battle--i.ip 
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ever  built,  the  triumphant  ordeal  of  the  car- 
rier USS  Prankliii,  the  heroic  fight  for  sur- 
vival a^'ainst  Kamikazes  by  the  US.  destroy- 
ers oil  picket  duty  otlshore.  the  death  of  the 
beloved  American  correspondent  Ernie  Pyle, 
;ind  the  rcmarkabie  exploits  of  many  indi- 
\  idual  G.I.'.s.  Marines  ,iJid  Japanese  in  tlose- 
i;i  combat. 

It  in  an  au'.horltai  ivc  and  en^'ro.ssm^  nar- 
rative of  the  most  dlflicult  and  costly  military 
i.ndertaklnj,'  for  more  'han  two-^uul-one-hali 
months  and  cost  Army  and  Marine  cisualties 
of  over  39,000  AmoiiL-  them  was  Lieutenant 
Ciencr.il  Simon  Bolivar  Btickner.  the  highest 
rankina;  US.  officer  to  be  killed  in  action  in 
World  War  II. 

Even  more  dramatic  and  alnio.st  more  ef- 
fective was  the  Japanese  Kamika/:e  a.so.iuU 
of  thousands  of  suicide  planes  on  the  .ship- 
pinj^  that  was  essential  to  maintaining  the 
troops  on  the  isl md.  These  attack-.  =ank  38 
US.  ships,  damaged  3t>8  more,  and  cans^ed 
over  9.0(J0  naval  c.i.-.ualtles. 

Tlie  landing  on  Okin.iwa  it.=«lf  proved 
ridiculously  easy;  virtually  no  enemy  oppo- 
sition met  the  nine-mile-wide  flotill.i  of  land- 
iJig  barges,  or  the  early  probes  inland.  But  the 
local  Japane.-^e  milit.iry  command,  ably  led 
by  Lieutenant  General  Klisturu  Ushijima.  had 
pl.iiined  and  ultimately  carried  out  a  tena- 
iious  defen.se  in  deptii  that  prolon^-ed  the 
lighting  in  the  Pacific  theater. 

Planned  as  the  prelude  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Japanese  honie  island.s.  the  battle  for 
Okinawa  turned  out  in.--tead  to  be  the  tin.  I 
cli:.iax. 


of  1974.  and  was  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  in  August.  The  bill  Senator 
Tower  and  I  introduced  last  Friday  will 
extend  that  part  of  the  vocational  pro- 
gram for  2  more  years,  authorizing  part  5 
for  the  years  1976  and  1977. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  sup- 
port of  tiiis  essential  part  of  our  total 
job  triiiimif,'  jJiogiain. 


BILINGUAL  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  gieat  pleasure  that  I  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  John 
Tower,  in  sponsoring  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  bilingual  vocational  training. 
Millions  of  children  and  adults  are  cur- 
rently handicapped  by  their  limited 
Engli.-ih-speaking  abihty.  It  is  difficult,  if 
not  impo.ssible,  to  e>stimate  the  number  of 
Amerii  ans  who  can  benefit  from  the  as- 
sisance  which  bilingual  training  for  job 
knowledge  could  provide.  Unfortunately, 
the  tragic  fact  is  that  many  of  the  chil- 
dren who  have  dropped  out  of  school  be- 
cause of  language  difficulty  are  unable  to 
find  jobs  or  keep  jobs  because  of  the 
.same  language  problem  which  pushed 
them  out  of  the  educational  system  in 
the  first  place. 

Vocational  education  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  job  training  system 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  truly  "learn- 
ing for  hving,"  as  its  proponents  have 
claimed.  Yet  for  tho.se  students  who 
speak  another  language  as  tlieir  primary 
language— the  language  of  their  homes 
or  their  communities — even  this  very 
necessar>-  kind  of  education  is  often  an 
impossible  barrier  instead  of  tlie  oppor- 
tunity which  it  should  be. 

For  the  Spanish-speaking  and  Indian 
children  of  the  Southwest,  this  limita- 
tion on  their  equality  of  opportunity  has 
always  been  most  severe. 

Last  year  Senator  Tower  introduced 
legislation  to  make  vocational  education 
bihngual  programs  a  possibility  through 
federally  supported  demonstration  pro- 
grams. This  seed  money  will  help  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  bilingual  vocational 
program  which  is  so  desperately  needed 
in  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Part  J  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
was  part  of  the  Education  Amendments 


THE  r-.TPORT.^N'CE  OF  THE  P.\:.AMA 
CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  12  edition  of  the  Brunswick  News. 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  included  a  thoughtful 
article  by  Antliony  Harrigan.  Harrigan, 
an  expert  on  global  strategy,  has  under- 
scored the  viui  necessity  for  this  coun- 
try to  retain  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ii.--  lollows: 

IFrom  the  Brun.-wiik  (Ga  ,  News, 
Mar.  12,  1975  | 

Sensing  the  News 
riie  ie-<)Iution  Sen  Strom  Thui-mond  m- 
'nxluced  In  the  Senate  recently,  upholding 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Is  an  Import- 
ant statement  of  America's  national  auth- 
ority and  Interest  in  a  strategic  region.  Thirty 
SIX  senators  Joined  in  sponsoring  this  reso- 
hition.  indicating  the  feelhig  m  the  Senate 
against  relinquishing  the  Canal  Zone  to  the 
revolutionary  government  in  power  m  Pan- 
ama. 

For  many  months,  as  Sen  Thurmond  noted. 
US.  diplomatic  representatives  have  con- 
ducted negotiations  with  Panama  "under  a 
cloak  of  unwarranted  secrecy."  The  senator 
rightly  asserted  that  the  "statement  of  prin- 
ciples '  adopted  by  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer and  the  Panamanian  foreign  minister 
Feb.  7.  1974,  "constitute  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  hemi.spheric  security  and  the 
successful  operation  of  the  canal  by  the 
United  States." 

Secretary  Kissinger  would  do  well  to  take 
careftU  not«  of  this  resolution.  His  career  as 
a  diplomatic  sup>erstar  seems  to  tie  drawing 
to  an  end.  His  pa.sslon  for  secrecy  has  nor 
resulted  In  tangible  benefits  for  the  United 
States. 

Writing  In  the  March  l.ssue  of  The  Alter- 
native magazine.  Prof.  Robert  H.  Ferrell  of 
Indiana  University  observes  that  "Kissinger 
did  not  show  con.siderable  accomplishments 
before  holding  office,  nor  has  he  demonstrated 
very  special  qualities  while  in  office.  At  the 
inument  his  legacy  would  seem  to  amount 
'<■>  a  good  deal  less  th.ui  greatness  and  could 
e;xsily  k)e  Interpreted  as  deplorable  ■ 

A  State  Dept.  sacrifice  of  America's  na- 
tional Interest  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
could  be  the  last  straw  Insofar  as  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger's fate  IS  concerned. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Panama  Canal  reso- 
lution Join  in  pointing  out  that  the  Amer- 
ican interest  Is  profound.  For  e.xample.  the 
re.solution  notes  that  "appro.ximatelv  70  per- 
cent of  canal  traffic  either  originates  or  ter- 
minates in  tiie  United  States  ports,  making 
the  ccntlnued  operation  of  the  canal  by 
the  United  States  vital  to  its  economy." 

One  of  the  contentions  of  th.e  Pana- 
manians IS  that  the  United  States  takes  un- 
fair economic  advantage  of  the  country  In  Its 
operation  of  the  canal  But  Sen.  Thurmond 
points  out  that  the  United  States  has  made 
a  total  Investment  In  the  canal  of  over  $6.8 
bin  Ion   and  that  "compensation  and  corre- 


lated benefits  have  constituted  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  economy  of  Panama  giving  it  tiie 
highest  per  capita  income  in  all  of  Centmi 
America." 

Time  and  again  one  hears  from  advocate-; 
of  appeasement  of  Panama  that  Ameri.-an- 
can't  expect  the  Panamanians  to  accept  US 
control  over  a  .strip  of  land  In  their  country! 
Bui  the  point  well  made  by  the  sponsors  o; 
me  Senate  icsoUition  is  that  the  U.S.  has 
ownership  of  the  /one  "in  perpetuity"  luidtr 
a  valid  treaty. 

The  1903  Panama  Canal  treaty  is  as  valid 
as  the  1867  Treaty  of  Cession  by  which  the 
US.  acquired  Ala.ska  from  Ru.ssia.  No  one  i> 
suggesting  tiiat  the  Alaska  treaty  Is  Invalid 
fiinply  beca\i.';e  it  was  signed  more  than  a 
centiirv  ajto. 

Sen  Thunno'id  de.serves  the  thanks  of  tlie 
public  for  introducing  the  Panama  resolu- 
tion. The  public  al.so  owes  a  debt  of  thanks 
u,  ilie  co.vpon.sors  of  this  Important  national 
Interest  resolution. 

me  oospon-sors  are  Sens.  Allen  of  Ala- 
bama.  Bartlctt  of  Oklahoma.  Beall  of  Marj- 
land.  Buckley  of  New  York.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
Byrd  of  We.-.t  Virginia.  Curtis  of  Nebraska, 
Dole  of  Kansas,  Domentcl  of  New  Mexico, 
Eastland  of  Mi.->si,s.sippl,  Fannin  of  Arizona 
Pong  of  Hawaii.  Ford  of  Kentucky,  Garn  of 
Utah,  Goldwater  of  Arizona  Hansen  of 
Wyoming.  Hartke  of  Indiana.  Helms  of  North 
Carolina,  Hollings  of  South  Carolina,  Hruska 
of  Nebraska.  Johnston  of  Louisiana.  Laxalt 
of  Nevada.  Long  of  Ix)ulslana,  McClellan  of 
Arkansas,  McClure  of  Idaho,  Mclntyre  of 
New  Hampshire,  Montoya  of  New  Mexico, 
Morgan  of  North  Carolina,  Nunn  of  Georgia! 
Randolph  of  West  Virginia,  Stone  of  Florida, 
Symington  of  Missouri,  Talmadge  of  Georgia, 
Tower  of  Texas  and  Young  of  North  Dakota! 
It  is  important  and  instructive  to  call  the 
roll  from  time  to  time.  Americans  should 
know  the  names  of  their  representatives  who 
firmly  oppose  a  surrender  of  U.S.  national 
sovereignty  over  part  of  our  cotmtry's 
territorv. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

?.fi'.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday marked  a  special  day  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  courage  and  determination 
of  a  people  who  have  clung  fiercely  to 
their  culture  hi  the  face  of  continuous 
foreign  oppression,  and  who  have  re- 
mained strong  In  their  faith  that  they 
shall  one  day  truly  be  free. 

The  people  of  Byelorussia  on  March  25, 
1918,  declared  their  Independence  after 
350  years  of  foreign  domination.  With  a 
history  dating  back  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  Byelorussians  have  a  rich 
heritage.  During  their  "Golden  Age"  in 
the  16th  century,  Byelorussian  life  was 
characterized  by  religious  and  political 
toleration  enjoyed  by  few  at  that  time. 
The  Byelorussians  developed  a  legal  sys- 
tem that  was  among  the  most  advanced 
in  the  Western  World.  Although  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  brought  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  period  of  foreign  occupa- 
tion, the  Byelorussians  continued  to  hold 
to  their  national  spirit  and  their  belief  in 
democratic  principles. 

Tlie  freedom  that  the  Byelorussians 
proclaimed  57  years  ago  came  to  an  early 
end  as  the  Soviets  took  control  In  1920, 
but  the  people  exhibited  their  strong  na- 
tional feeling  by  refusing  to  accept  this 
aggression  willingly.  Uprisings  occurred 
later  in  1920  and  again  In  1922.  In  1944, 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the  Byelo- 
russians again  tiled  to  gain  the  Inde- 
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pendence  they  had  declared  in  1918,  by 
convening  an  All-Byelorussian  Congress. 
approving  their  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  electing  a  Byelorussian  Central 
Council.  Again  the  Soviets  put  an  end  to 
tlicir  hopes. 

Today.  Byelorussia  is  a  corporate 
Republic  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Tliough  its 
people  are  subject  to  the  harsh  rule  of 
a  totalitarian  state  and  despite  the  con- 
tinuing attempts  of  the  Soviets  to  destroy 
their  cultural  identity,  the  Byelorussians 
remain  firm  in  their  desire  for  national 
freedom  and  in  their  faith  that  their 
cause  shall  one  day  prevail. 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  join  with 
Americans  of  Byelorussian  descent  in  the 
commemoration  of  their  important  na- 
tional day.  and  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  they  shall  soon  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  democracy  to  which  we  are  all  devoted. 


VIETNAM  MILITARY  AID- 
CONTINUED 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday.  March  21.  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  fMr.  Mansfield)  and  I 
engaged  in  a  brief  colloquy  exploring  the 
implications  of  the  most  recent  data 
then  available  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  the  status  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  military  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

At  that  time,  I  indicated  that  I  had 
been  advised  that  of  the  $700  million 
appropriated  for  Vietnam  military  as- 
sistance this  fiscal  year,  as  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  $521.5  miUion  had  been  obligated, 
and  of  that  amount,  only  $158.4  million 
had  actually  been  expended.  On  the 
basis  of  these  figures,  it  appeared  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  $363.1  million 
worth  of  mihtary  aid — obligated,  but 
as  of  then  unexpended — remained  in  the 
pipeline,  in  addition  to  the  $178.5  mil- 
lion wliich  had  not  yet  even  been  obli- 
gated. 

In  the  time  since  I  made  those  re- 
marks, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
sought  to  clarify  the  actual  status  of 
these  figures,  and  while  confirming  my 
basic  figures  on  expenditures  and  obli- 
gations, now  asserts  that  less  than  $100 
million  remans  in  the  pipeline  or  on 
order,  rather  than  the  $363.1  million 
suggested  by  the  figures  I  originally  re- 
ceived. In  addition,  DOD  has  in  no  way 
disputed  the  most  important  figure  of 
all— that  as  of  April  1,  1975,  there  will 
still  be  $175  mUUon  of  funds  which  have 
not  even  been  obligated  for  tlie  cuiTcnt 
fiscal  year. 

Their  revision  has  been  offered  on  the 
strength  of  what  appears  to  be  an  en- 
tirely new  term  in  the  complex  lexicon 
of  defense  budget  analysis:  for  in  addi- 
tion to  the  familiar  terms  of  art  such  as 
authorizations,  appropriations,  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures,  we  have  now 
been  asked  to  digest  the  concept  of  funds 
which,  and  I  quote  from  the  most  recent 
DOD  briefing  memo,  simply  "have  been 
used,"  as  distinct  from  funds  expended, 
obligated,  awropriated  or  authoiized. 

The  upshot  is  that  DOD  is  now  con- 
tending that  a  total  of  $430.3  million  of 
funds  have  been,  quote  'used"  for  mlli- 
tarj-   aid   to   Vietnam   this   year,   even 


though  only  $158  million  have  been, 
quote  "expended."  On  that  basis.  DOD 
now  argues  that  the  available  pipeline 
amounts  to  only  about  $95  milUon  in- 
stead of  the  $363  million  I  referred  to 
last  week.  It  does  not  deny  that  $175  mil- 
lion is  in  the  Vietnam  account  and  sub- 
ject to  draft. 

The  problem  is  that  there  is  no  reli- 
able way  that  Congress  or  anyone  else 
can  check  and  track  such  a  "use"  figure. 
DOD  explains  that  an  a:Tay  of  "logistics ' 
fiscal  accounting  technicalities"  delays 
the  final  billing  for  goods  and  services 
which  have  been  obligated  and  then 
"used",  which  is  assertedly  why  the  "ex- 
penditure" figures  tend  to  lag  so  far  be- 
hind. Pi'om  such  lags,  however,  may 
spring  the  almost  irresistable  opportu- 
nity for  future  bookkeeping  errors,  to  be 
discovered  at  the  most  opportune  times. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  be  permitted  to 
fulfill  its  constitutional  responsibilities 
and  duties  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
purse,  we  will  have  to  have  far  more 
than  an  inventive  use  of  language  be- 
fore us  as  we  assess  the  most  basic  con- 
siderations relevant  to  such  grave  mat- 
ters as  military  assistance  to  Indochin.i. 
I  trust  that  in  the  days  and  months  to 
come,  we  will  continue  our  endeavor  to 
enlist  greater  precision  and  accountabil- 
ity from  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
this  crucial  matter. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  latest  DOD  status  report  on 
Vietnam  military  aid  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Guy  Gran  before 
the  House  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  March  20,  1975,  in  which 
the  amoimt  and  usefulness  of  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  are  explored  in 
considerable  detail.  I  ask  unanimous 
cjnsent  that  Mr.  Gran's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial 'was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Talking  Papeb  on  Status  op  Deiensf  A.s- 
sisTANCE  TO  Vietnam  (DAV)  Account 

Saturday  (March  22)  and  Sunday  (March 
23)  New  York  Times  contain  articles  which 
Indicate : 

Only  »158.4  million  of  the  $700  million  an- 
propriated  for  Defense  Assistance  to  Viet- 
nam has  been  delivered. 

Leaving  $541.6  million  in  pipeline  ii.id  un- 
obligated. 

Reports  are  incorrect. 

As  we  have  noted  in  previous  statements 
concerning  status  of  Vietnam  program: 

The  principal  measure  of  our  status  is  the 
order  placed  on  the  Military  Department  for 
supplies/services  and  the  amount  of  money 
OSD  has  allocated  to  the  Military  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  at  this  point — by  statute — that  the 
money  is  obligated. 

As  of  24  March,  the  amount  issued  in  or- 
ders and  obligated  is  $525  million,  or  e.xactly 
three-fourths  of  the  $700  nUIlion  appropria- 
tion. 

The  $158.^  million  used  by  the  Times  Is  an 
outlay  figure  as  of  28  February,  obtained 
from  a  DoD  report  that  is  the  last  step  in 
the  accounting  process. 

When  the  Military  Departments  receive 
the  order  and  fund  allocation  from  OSD, 
they  i.ssue  delivery  authorizatiors  to  many 
depots  and  logistics  centers 

Authorizing  Saigon  (DAOi  to  requisition 
supplies  and  or  services. 


After  materiel  has  been  shipped  and  con- 
firmation of  delivery  is  received. 

Reports  are  consolidated  and  verified  at 
various  commands. 

Because  of  u^any  logistics  fiscal  account- 
ing technicalities,  final  billing  collection 
back  to  the  DAV  account  is  delayed. 

This  collection  produces  the  outlay  in  ll;e 
DAV  account. 

A  more  currei.l  measure  of  our  spending 
status  is  maintained  by  the  Defense  Attache 
Office  in  Saigon  where  supplies  services  are 
accounted  for  by  a  siiigle  organization. 

A.S  of  24  March,  records  In  Saigon  indi- 
cate that  supplies  services  valued  at  $430.3 
iiiiUior.  "have  been  used  "  thus  far  this  fiscal 
yeai'. 

11:6  SOi  7  niiHion  difference  between  $525 
milUon  and  S430.3  million  is  either  in  the 
pipeline  cr  on  order  with  Military  EJepart- 
nient~. 

The  il'S.O  million  balance  of  the  account 
V  ill  be  ordered  allocated  to  the  Military  De- 
Iiartnients  on  31  March  1975. 

Tlie  .$700.0  million  program  has  necessi- 
tated a  .serious  cutbacli  in  support  of  VNAF 
and  a  drawdown  of  stocks  below  prudent 
levels  will  take  place. 

Prepared  by:  Eric  F.  von  Marbod  PDAsD 
I Cor.ip; roller)    March   24,    1975. 

Ttlt    VlETN.\M    DlLEMM.\:     MllJT.\r.Y    DlSINTt- 
CP.ATICIN    AND    THE    FtTILITY    OF    AlD 

(By    Guy    Gran.    Research    Associate.    Indo- 
china Resource  Center,  Washington,  D.O 

PART   i:    IN-    St.^P.CH    OF    MILITARY    STABIMTY 
AND    BALANCE 

■With  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Agreement  in 
Jantiary  1973.  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  began  a 
period  of  apparent  military  strength  and  po- 
litical uncertainty.  In  military  terms  the 
RVN  had  Just  received  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  in  military  stipplles  in  the  prior  three 
months.  PRG'DRV  forces  were  perceived  to 
be  weaiiened  by  the  Christmas  1972  bombing. 
The  political  balance  was  far  less  favorable 
for  Thieu.  The  Paris  Agreement  required 
transformation  of  the  {X)litical  status  quo. 
A  transitional  National  Council  was  to  as- 
stnne  power.  Thieu  and  his  supporters  were 
to  share  its  control  equally  with  the  PRO 
and  the  Third  Force.  TTius  Implementation 
of  the  Paris  Agreement  meant  a  considerable 
and  unacceptable  loss  of  power  for  Thleti. 

The  Paris  Agreement  meant  equally  un- 
palatable policy  changes  for  the  United 
States.  For  it  obligated  us  inter  alia  to  the 
following: 

(1)  The  United  States  respects  the  sov- 
ereignty, unity,  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Vietnam  (.\rt.  1 )'. 

(2i  Ihe  United  Slates  will  cease  Interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affiiirs  of  Vietnam  (Art. 
4>. 

(.3)  The  United  States  wUl  withdraw  all 
personnel  involved  In  the  war  effort  (Art.  5). 

f4)  The  United  States  will  not  Impose  any 
political  tendency  or  per.'=or.;.n'\  on  the  Viet- 
namese i.^rt.  9c) . 

(5)  The  United  States  will  work  to  Insure 
the  kinds  of  freedoms  necessary  to  implement 
the  Paris  Agreement  ( Art.  11). 

(6 1  Tlie  United  States  will  begin  to  con- 
tribute to  healing  the  wounds  of  war  in  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam    (Art.  21). 

To  fulfill  such  obligations  would  be  to 
demonstrate  the  essentially  artificial  political 
and  economic  nature  of  our  client  state  in 
Saigon  and  to  let  loose  a  political  process  in 
which  Thieti  could  not  win. 

To  avoid  such  an  outcome,  both  Thieu  and 
the  E.xecutive  Branch  selectively  misrepre- 
sented both  the  meaning  of  the  Agreement's 
text  and  their  policy  on  the  ground  In  Viet- 
nam. Both  efforts  were  largely  successful. 
Large  sectors  of  the  American  public  came 
to  believe  tliat  Hanoi  was  responsible  fur 
whatever  ceasefire  violations  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year  after  .January.  1973.  This  was  a 
crucial    linage    to    eremite;    the    situation    hi 
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Vietnam  could  not  be  stabilized  and  atten- 
tion had  to  be  focused  on  DRV  actions  In 
f-rder  to  keep  attenticn  away  from  serious 
jujury  into  RVN  ar,d  American  activities. 
If  Hai'.oi  were  pa:iited  an  endless  aggressor, 
iioone  would  think  That  it  might  be  adhering 
to  or  be  w  illing  to  implement  the  Pans  Agree- 
i.ient  Thus  a  policy  of  permanent  war  could 
be  sustained  end  the  political  concessions 
avoided. 

On  the  ground  Thit  i;  went  imimcii.itol\  on 
the  otfensive.  apparently  catchinj.-  PRG  DRV 
lorces  by  surprise  Durnif.'  1973  he  moved 
with  some  success  to  enlarge  his  nominal 
lontrol  over  territory  The  RVN  established 
outposts  in  many  predominantly  PRG  areas 
and  tried  to  disrupt  civilian  life  there  The 
PRG  avoided  combat  wlierever  possible,  mak- 
ing only  a  handlul  of  retributive  eiforts. 
Admiral  Moorer  qu;inf;!;ecl  Thieu  .s  progress 
in  February  li<74. 

".  .  .  they  (the  RVN)  have  inrrra.sea  their 
control  overall  from  76  percent  to  82  percent 
dvuing  the  pa--it  ye.ir.  In  other  wi>rd^.  Presi- 
dent Thleu  is  consolidating  his  position, 
and  I  think  g.iinuit:  more  control  .  the 
North  Vietname.,e  .  .  .  p\iblished  a  policy  iii- 
dicating  that  they  \^ere  going  to  concentrate 
<n  pulitical  ac'lou  lu  an  effort  to  L-am  more 
territory,  and  not  ^u  ior.vard  with  I.irge-scale 
inlUtary  aciivity.  Thev  have  openly  published 
this  tract,  and  ihey  have  been  following  it."  • 
So  muili  Un-  tiie  many  ponlilicaiion-  from 
Kciuesir.Ker,  Kis-smger,  Nl.xon,  Ford,  et  al. 
iibvjur    Hanoi    the    mi;rarv    aggrt-.««ir  during 

Since  e.irly  1^74  the  Admlms'ration  has 
not  ofien  had  to  deftnd  itis  interpretation  of 
1973  events  Indeed  eariy  this  vear  A<.si.-,tant 
.secretary  of  Staie  PiiUip  Habib  reireated  to- 
ward his  critics  b;.  admitting: 

■Of  course  not.  anyoody  who  tells  you  that 
file  Soutii  Vietname.st  ne\er  did  a  thing  con- 
trary t;>  liie  cease-Dre  ;-  Ju^^t  not  telling  the 
truth.  The  truth  o:  tiie  matter  i-s  there  was 
.|:j>kev:ng  for  position.  Who  went  tliat  way 
and  who  w#iit  tins  wa>.  you  could  never  tell 
in  those  circumstances  .  .  .  now  you  can 
b:ame  anybixly  \oa  want.' 

An  overlooked  DOD  subnii-sjun  for  an  FY 
75  he. .ling  record  tarries  Execuiive  protf^ta- 
t:unt  iif  ii.noraiii'e  even  farther 

"Tlie  determination  .,i  the  initiator  of  a 
ceasefire  violation  .s  exceedingly  difficult  be- 
>  ause  rii  the  fratiir.eii'ary  and  secoiidarv  and 
Third-hand  nature  of  the  reporting  systems. 
The  incidents  normally  take  place  "in  the 
countryside  and.  unlike  the  pre-cea.sefire 
period,  most  US  pers<jnne!  a-ssigned  to  Viet- 
nam are  m  Saigon.  A.s  a  result,  we  do  not 
have  trulv  Independent  sources  for  Infor- 
mation of  this  kind.  " 

Charitably  put,  tlie  Executive  Branch  was 
niAking  policy  from  Ignorance,  unnecessary 
Ignorance  given  the  many  Indepeiideiu  non- 
governmental witnesses  reporting  from  the 
scene.  Congre.s.s  should  not  find  this  accept - 
iible:  nor  should  it  tolerate  three  dltferent 
<  onflicting  '•official '•  e.\p;anations  of  the  same 
1973  events. 

By  late  197:5  r  v.a-  evident  to  the  PRG 
that  Ihieu  and  Ki...smger  would  never  will- 
ingly accept  their  oijligations  under  the  Paris 
Agreement.  Ii  w.i.s  al-o  evident  that  Congress 
would  continue  to  supply  the  resources  to 
permit  Thieu  to  continue  miliuiry  options. 
The  PRO  was  faced  with  the  choice  of  giving 
up  a  tlurty-year  w,ir  for  socio-economic  Jus- 
tice and  political  unification  or  making 
enotith  niUitary  moves  to  convin.-e  Saigon 
.Tjid  \V.i.limgton  that  they  mu-t  de.U  with 
poIiiKal  and  milit.irv  i-ealitv.  The  PRO  chose 
the  latter.  Captured  COSVN  documents  and 
the  gradual  buildup  .>r  military  pressure  on 
the  ground  In  1974  as  oppo.^d  to  a  full  scale 
offensive,  both  support  such  an  analysis.- 

What  had  superficially  appeared  to  be  a 
iniliTary  balance  m  1973,  due  in  iaige  meas- 
ure to  PRG  restrai.it.  rapidly  dSii,tegrated 
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during  1074  In  mld-1974  PRG  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces  began  to  take  back  areas 
of  Quang  Nam  and  Quang  Ngai  lost  during 
1N73.  They  also  moved  effectively  toward  more 
rtpfacio  control  of  mu<  h  of  the  Delta,  show- 
ing Thieu  how  futile  his  efforts  were  to  pre- 
vent rice  Irom  reaching  PRG  areas  Reports 
n:  tiie  end  o.'  tiie  ve:»r  chronicle  'a  broad 
steady  i-rosion"  of  the  RVN  position  in  the 
Delta  A  recent  report  .-peaks  of  coniiiiucd 
PRG   tain.^   especially    in    fringe   areas 

By  the  end  of  Ki74  ihe  actual  mili'ary  b.U- 
anco  h.<id  ^wung  far  njuimst  the  RVN.  Tlileii. 
however,  ignored  the  political  lessor. s  oi  ihese 
military  defeats.  The  PRG  selected  a  non- 
-'laieglc  province.  Phucxlong,  They  took  it.s 
J-  "h'.ted  district  capitals,  then  its  province 
capitals.  The  poliueal  le-son  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
Washington  and  Saigon  reacted  by  seeking 
more  money  for  military  aid:  $300  million  in 
this  supjilerneuial  and  .*!  293  niilliou  for  FY 
76.  The  PRG  Is  procciding  to  escalate  its 
education. il  effort  Capture  of  tlir  Central 
Highlands  and  of  Tayiiinh  appear  to  be  the 
next  measur.ible  larget.s. 

Gnen  -uch  a  disintegrating  slinaiion  for 
Ihe  RVN,  the  Administration  has  come  to 
Cn-igress  with  another  series  of  disingenuous 
.'rgtimems  to  support  new  requests  .Scf-retary 
Schlesinger  related  all  RVN  woes  to  declining 
American  aid  and  PRO  DRV  buildups  in  an 
appearance  before  a  Senate  Committee  ku>l 
inonih. 

'■.South  \ietname.-e  forces  were  creditably 
handling  theinselves  (sic,  after  the  ceasehre 
Pi;rcement.  Now.  they  are,  because  o:  am- 
munitloii  rinoning.  hnr-k  on  a  deicnsive 
pusiiire.  With  ;ne  arrival  of  heav\  equlpniem 
irom  North  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  using  the  equipment.  .  .  .  the  Pro- 
vincial Force.s  are  no  longer  a  match  in  pro- 
tecting the  local  hamlets  .  .  There  iias  been 
a  weakening  of  the  hold  of  tiie  Saigon  Oov- 
ernmenr  on  elemenls  of  that  countrvside. 
The  morale  of  the  RVN.  though  it  remains 
high,  is  deteriorating  The  effect  of  support- 
ing .South  Vietoani  ai  ilie  levels  we  have 
supported  I  hem  to  this  date  in  1975  w.nild  be 
fliat  the  niiintry  (sir,  \\\\\  tfrow  weaker  and 
weaker. 

Congre-s  mu.si  deiermine  what  of  this 
melange,  il  any.  i>  true.  C.iven  limited  knowl- 
edge, can  one  really  mea.siire  the  balaiu-e  of 
forces  between  two  armies  lighting  dltierenl 
kind.s  of  wars? 

In   terms  of  manpuwer    there   is  no  com- 
pelllDg  evidence  that  the  general  force  levels 
have  shifted  significantly  over  the  last  two 
years.  DOD  rinds  conclusive  itis  evidence  of 
a  rise  m  DRV  PRG  force.s  from  c  250  000  in 
April    rj73    to   c   300.000   at    the    moment. 
Given   the   ignorance   it   profes.ses  on   other 
i.ssues,   the  RVN  claim  of   156.222  DRV  PRO 
killed  in  two  years  which  DOD  accepts,  and 
the  enormous  practical  difficulties  m  measur- 
ing  inhUration    (and  exhltratloni .  it   would 
be  i»l-adviscd  to  draw  hr.m  conclusions.  DRV 
PRG  forces  probably  held  their  own;  perhaps 
the  total  increased  when  some  units  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  were  moved  into  South  Viet- 
nam.  Due   to   morale   problems,   corruption 
and  economic  wr^s  the  RVN  has  had  difficulty 
maintahung  the  1973  level  of  about  1,000  000 
Rep.  McCloskey  was  told  that  20      of  rvn 
troops  desert  each  year:  no  one  is  even  mak- 
ing h  pretense  of  counting  the  flowerpot  and 
phantom  soldier-.    Whatever  the  hturcs  RVN 
iro.jps  still  outnumoer  PRO  DRV  troops  by 
3-4  to  1.  -nie  disparity  in  combat  troops  alone 
Is  ^ess.  ptrhaps  2  to  1    ■ 

The  same  kind.s  of  di-p.irities  are  evident 
in  coinpari.^ons  of  weaponry.  DOD  e.Mmafes 
that  t;.e  RVN  h  is  .some  1.37:J  armored  vehicles 
and  the  PRG  DRV  some  GfJS.  Ihe  RVV  ha- 
an  air  lorce.  tlie  PRO  DRV  none:  the  latter 
has  binlt  up  anti-ainraft  svstems  in  its 
zones  for  .self  protection.  The  RVN  has  now 
about  1.400  pieces  of  artillery  to  400  for 
the  PRG  DRV  •  DOD  points  to  a  de<  line  in 
the-.    !..■     .<  o.e:    :),e  la-l   \\\o  years    Part  of 


thflt  may  be  attjibutable  to  falling  to  keep 
the  RVN  in  tJie  style  to  which  they  were 
acciisfomed;  part  is  a  function  of  RVN  use 
of  retrourcei.  a  subject  to  be  explored  ;,; 
length. 

AmmuiiHion  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Execu- 
tive brancii  reqiie.st,  but  It  is  there  that  Uw 
(iispariiies  are  greatest.  Rep.  McCloskey  re- 
pcM-ed  ratios  m  DRV  PRG  u.sage  of  9-1  and 
12-1  m  ground  munitions.  An  independent 
investigation  found  a  variety  from  10  1  tr 
18  1  and  an  equal  variety  of  opinions  from 
t  xpoits  as  to  wliat  was  appropriate  or  iif-ces- 
sary.  'Ihe  amount  of  ammunition  nece.ssaiv 
is  quite  obviou.^ly  a  function  of  the  kind  o": 
military  tactics.  The  United  States  has  not 
lorced  the  RVN  to  begin  to  fight  the  ki.id  o^ 
poor  n.an's  war  it  should  have  learned  lo.it, 
ago 

Even  tiie  simple  effort  to  ration  is  not  lar- 
ried  out  with  any  uniformity.  One  of  my 
coDeigues  watched  a  battle  in  Quang  Ngai  in 
late  February  where  more  than  6.000  rounds 
wt:-e  fired  in  f.jur  hours  at  a  hill  held  by  no 
more  ihan  30  40  PRG.  The  .\RVN  officer  said 
•■There  are  no  limits  on  the  number  of  shell.-. 
V  e  could  use  this  morning."  The  acting  duel 
of  tlie  U.S.  consular  office  there  told  h.m  the 
real  issue  was  not  current  ammunition  level.- 
bm  morale:  the  $300  million  was  a  sign  ol 
laith  in  the  U.S.  commitment.  ■'  As  with  >o 
m:ir.y  elements  of  Indochina,  the  symbolism 
lar  outstrips  the  substance. 

The  ammunition  question  is  more  tiuui  a 
debate  on  what  i.s  an  appropriate  level,  pre- 
'uimng  the  nece.ssity  of  continuing  the  war 
Tnere  is  substantial  reason  to  believe  that 
DOD  does  not  have  a  clear  idea  how  much 
ammunition  the  RVN  actually  has.  Consider 
thLs  current  e.stimate  from  the  Far  Ea-ten, 
Economic  Review. 

"Inlormed  military  sources  in  Saigon  think 
tiiat  the  leque.st  for  more  aid  is  only  to  pre- 
I)ai-e  the  ground  for  the  massive  $1,'300  mil- 
lion military  aid  for  .  .  .  1975-76.  This  higher 
level  of  aid  would  be  used  to  build  up  .stock- 
piles of  fuel  and  arms  to  support  Saigon's 
niiliiary  effort  ilirough  1976 — the  year  of  the 
U.S.  prt-.sideuiial  election  ...  In  the  unlikelv 
event  of  all  U.S.  aid  stopping  immediitteU. 
there  is  believed  to  be  enough  fuel  in  stock 
to  last  six  months,  and  ammunition  for  up 
to  one  year."  ' 

Given  the  historical  record  of  DOD  on 
Vietnam  and  that  of  this  journal,  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  DOD. 

Enormous  amounts  of  ammunition  entered 
\  utnam  Just  prior  to  the  Paris  Agreement. 
DOD  ha.s  testified  that  in  the  following  year 
the  RVN  expended  260.000  tons  and  was  .sup- 
plied 200,000.  thus  drawing  down  on  its  stock- 
piles. -  During  1974  the  RVN  expended  17,500 
ton.«  per  month  and  its  opposition  310  tons 
per  montJi,  a  ratio  of  56  to  1.'"  During  FY  75 
the  RVN  got  $286.1  mUllon  (c  140-150.000 
tons)  m  ammunition  from  the  $700  million 
MASP  appropriation.  It  also  received  35- 
40,000  tons  from  stocks  In  Thailand  origi- 
n.illy  meant  for  the  FY  74  MASP  program  for 
Laos.  •'  Thus  RVN  stocks  appear  to  be  draw- 
ing down  slightly.  But  Is  it  logical  or  produc- 
tive to  pt-rmit  the  RVN  to  fight  a  permanent 
nmniumtion-in tensive  war? 

DOD  claims  that  it  is,  that  with  more 
ammunition  the  present  disintegration  could 
be  re\er.sed.  That  is  illogical.  RVN  reversals 
began  in  .spring  and  summer  1974  when  it 
was  expending  56  times  the  tonnage  of  the 
PRO  DR\"  forces.  Why  would  more  greatlv 
alter  the  situation?  By  DOD's  own  statistics 
the  PRG  DRV  aie  'outgunned,  outnumbered, 
iiiid  suffering  at  least  double  the  casualties' 
of  the  RVN.  Yet  they  continue  to  take  and 
hold  ternloi  V 

'Iheie  is  only  one  conclusion.  Additional 
material  resoiuces  of  the  same  character  and 
ina^nitude  cannot  reverse  the  situation,  only 
prolong  I  lie  bloodshed  and  possibly  the  kinds 
of  e.svK)r»tion  we  .saw  a  decade  ago.  But  with- 
oni  .■;.uer«taiui.ng  the  factors  DOD  doe^  not 
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discuss,  such  a  conclusion  is  not  e:  pecially 
helplul  in  creating  an  alternative  to  more 
nf  the  same.  Quantifying  cltanges  in  the 
balance  of  military  forces,  even  were  the 
siatistics  entirely  credible,  does  not  reveal 
very  much  about  why  DOD's  dref.ms  of  mili- 
tary stability  ar.d  balance  vill  remain  un- 
attainfible. 

r.Mtr  2:    r»ti.A_-i  Ki^tc.  a  soiiiiy,   s,-,jr  its 

\VK.\PONRy 

The  Vietnam  war  has  alwav-s  been  more 
complex  than  the  kinds  of  imagery  evoked 
bv  the  Execvitive  Branch.  It  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  conclusions  like  ammunition  cuts, 
made  deeper  by  inflation,  forced  rationing 
which  lost  battles.  A  military  contest  is  a 
function  of  all  elements — political,  economic, 
cultural,  and  human  as  well  as  military. 
Given  vastly  superior  firepower  the  RVN  are 
losing  the  war  for  many  reasons.  I  shall  focus 
on  one  and  build  from  that  a  mlniportralt  of 
how  the  RVN  state  and  society  is  defeating 
Itself.  That  one  is  the  RVN  use  of  military 
resources. 

It  is  commonplace  to  generalize  about  the 
■aggressiveness,  will  and  sense  of  purpose" 
of  the  PRO/DRV  forces  and  lack  thereof  of 
RVN  troops.  One  need  only  peruse  the  retro- 
spective reportage  on  the  recent  fall  of  Phuoc 
Binli  in  early  January  for  an  example.  This 
Isolated  province  capital  had  long  been  writ- 
ten off  by  the  RVN  as  indefensible.  During 
the  final  battle  the  RVN  performance  was 
described  in  this  manner. 

••.  .  .  while  defenders  fought  bravely,  many 
rail  away;  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Air 
Force,  reluctantly  called  into  what  it  con- 
sidered a  hopeless  fight,  killed  many  Govern- 
ment troops  with  imprecise  high -altitude 
bombing  .  .  .  Several  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary sources  paint  a  similar  picture — one  of 
indecisiveness  and  confusion  at  the  highest 
conmiand  levels."  '-- 

Suclt  an  analysis  suggest  several  ways  mili- 
tary resources  are  used  and  sonie  of  the  psy- 
chological lessons  for  the  participants. 

But  one  must  go  farther  to  appreciate  the 
more  significant  political  and  economic  u.ses 
of  military  resources  and  how  they  affect  the 
total  RVN  performance.  The  fall  of  Phuoc 
Binli  also  provides  a  more  substantive  lesson 
on  the  politics  of  war.  The  RVN  put  1000  reg- 
ular troops  into  the  town  In  the  last  week. 

"It  .seems  that  the  Government  really 
didn't  intend  to  hold  Phuoc  Binh  indefinitely 
.i.s  they  didn't  move  any  artillery  or  tanks  into 
the  place,"  one  reliable  source  said.  "It  would 
have  been  all  over  in  a  few  days  if  they 
hadn't  moved  those  men  in.  so  perhaps  the 
Government  merely  wanted  the  affair  to  drag 
on  for  a  week  while  It  made  world  headlines, 
especially  In  Washington  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  gain  more  military  aid."  -' 

The  question  is  less  whether  this  was  the 
major  RVN  motivation  than  how  such  events 
were  perceived  by  local  commanders  of  in- 
secure towns  and  outposts  and  by  other 
Ranger  units  who  might  be  put  into  a  com- 
parable predicament. 

The  economical  use  of  military  resources 
is.  however,  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  entire 
RVN  military  effort.  Public  resources  are  si- 
phoned off  for  private  gain  at  all  levels  of 
operation  on  a  scale  which  appears  to  out- 
weigh all  other  elements  of  a  military  analy- 
sis of  the  current  situation.  That  is  a  strong 
thesis — one  ab.solutely  contrary  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  director  of  the  MASP  program 
to  this  committee  on  January  30,  1975.  It 
IS  the  thesis,  however,  suggested  by  the  cur- 
rent data.  One  can  examine  the  more  pro- 
vocative accounts  published  in  Vietnam  or 
the  quiet  prose  and  revealing  euphemisms  of 
the  GAO  and  get  the  same  results. 

One  spectacular  recent  document  is  '•Politi- 
cal Indictment  No.  2"  of  February  1.  a 
strongly  worded  general  attack  on  Thieu  by 
right   opposition   groups   led   by   Rev.   Tran 
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Huu  Thanh's  People's  Anti-Corruption  Move- 
ment. The  second  of  four  parts  deals  with 
Thleu's  personal  responsibility  for  the  gen- 
eral decay. 

"Tlie  soldiers  realize  that  they  arc  not 
fighting  for  the  country  but  are  protecting 
the  corrupt,  the  sellers  of  government  ranks 
.  .  .  The  sale  of  promotions  has  brought  witli 
it  the  sale  of  weapons  and  ammunition  to  the 
enemy.  Smuggling,  e.specially  the  heroin  traf- 
fic, has  gone  on  even  during  military  opera- 
tions. .  .  .  People  have  liad  to  pay  for  .sup- 
portive artillery  shelllngs  as  well  a-s  for  heli- 
copter trips  to  evacuate  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Worst  of  all  the  problem  of  "ghast^ 
and  non-combat  soldiers  has  created  critical 
shortages  in  personnel  .  .  .  and  is  sucking  the 
nation  dry  to  enrich  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and 
his  corrupt  commanders.  Plush  villas  belong- 
ing to  many  officers,  colonels  and  generals. 
have  been  built  everywhere,  guarded  and 
serviced  day  and  night  by  non-combat 
soldiers.  The  wives  and  children  of  these  of- 
ficers are  living  in  luxury  and  making  merry 
while  the  families  of  the  soldiers  are  poor 
and  hungry  and  their  wives  have  had  to  be- 
come prostitutes  in  order  to  raise  their 
children."  -' 

Beyond  the  hyperbole  there  is  a  good  crf>.-s 
.section  of  the  basic  problems.  Thieu's  only 
tangible  respon.ses  were  to  confiscate  the  five 
papers  that  dared  publish  the  docviment  and 
to  arrest  some  18  Journalists  and  accuse  them 
of  being  communists.  The  American  embassy 
conducted  a  survey  and  found  that  "many 
deserters  from  the  armed  forces  said  they 
were  fed  up  with  fighting  for  corrupt  lead- 
ers."-' The  embassy  has  classified  the  study. 

A  spectacular  current  case  of  Individual 
corruption  is  that  against  Gen.  Nguyen  Vinh 
Nghi.  former  commander  of  MR4.  Rev.  Thanh 
published  documents  in  late  January  making 
charges  of  embezzling  billions  of  piasters  in 
RVN  revenues  through  many  devices  during 
1972-1974  including  these: 

Stealing  gas  and  oil  designated  for  Vinel 
and  Paye  contractors  after  February  1.  1973: 

"Losing"  24,000  guns  and  8000  "radios  in 
20  months,  sold  to  both  sides  at  a  profit  of 
240,000,000  piasters; 

Embezzling  from  the  BCM  program  (in  the 
Public  Works  Service)   by  falsifying  records; 

Embezzling  funds  intended  to  build  de- 
fense networlts; 

Siphoning  off  money  intended  for  quar- 
ters maintenance  and  building  dead  soldiers" 
graves; 

Stealing  3  to  4  billion  piasters  of  materials 
turned  over  to  the  Keystone  program  in 
1973; 

Accounting  each  soldier  VN  $200  for  his 
field  ration  and  then  reselling  them;  and 

Speculating  in  the  rice  business  during  the 
1974  price  rises."' 

Half  the  RVN  budget  goes  to  the  military. 
primarily  for  salaries.  It  affords  a  lot  of 
opportunities. 

In  a  more  sober  vein  GAO  has  been  quietly 
reviewing  the  disposal  of  American  military 
aid  in  Vietnam.  Its  most  recent  report,  dated 
December  18,  1974,  covers  activities  of  the 
Defense  Attache  Office  during  1973  to  a.ssess 
needs,  allocate  material,  and  keep  track  of 
It."  Quantities  of  every  item  inventoried 
were  lost,  mislaid,  missing,  mislabeled  and  a 
dozen  other  polite  phrases  GAO  uses  instead 
of  stolen.  In  an  August  1974  letter  DOD 
agreed  with  GAO's  findings  and  looked  to 
the  future.  "We  must  frankly  stress  that 
many  of  the  reported  deficiencies  still  exist 
and  may  worsen"  due  to  the  war  and  other 
reasons.-"  For  DOD  to  come  to  Congress  six 
months  later  and  claim  that  it  now  com- 
mands "the  means  to  determine  what  is 
needed  and  to  control  what  is  provided"  -"  is 
manifestly  absurd.  Problems  unresolved  by 
the  U.S.  during  a  decade  of  conflict  were 
cleaned  up  in  a  few  months  amidst  escalat- 
ing war? 

GAO's  major  findings  are  revie'.ved  in  the 
Washington  Post  article.  DOD  was  replacing 


virtunUy  al!  R\'N  losses  and  request-,  regard- 
less of  need  or  the  obligations  of  the  Paris 
Agreement.  In  .January  1973  RVNAF  and  the 
Navy  had  no  accurate  records  for  major 
items:  S'absequently  at  least  143  .ships  total- 
ing S36.4  million  di.=appeared.  for  example. 

G.'^.O  inspection  lound  lack  ol  personnel, 
lack  of  training,  inaccurate  .stock  location 
records,  and  insufficient  "physical  security 
and  accounting  c-ontroKs  ...  to  prevetit  or  de- 
tect loss'.  ■  DOD  admitted  tiiat  American 
equipment  is  "oft  ti'nes  ml-iised  and  abu.sed 
.  .  .  tiius  further  compounds  RVNAF  logistic 
problems."  '  and  that  ultimately  every  re- 
quest for  material  means  accepting  the  word 
of  the  ARVN: 

"While  battle  loss  information  is  furnished 
by  the  RVNAF.  we  liave  no  alternative  but  to 
rely  on  the  accuracy  of  this  information. 
WJiile  we  may  suspect  it.  agonize  over  i'. 
exhort,  challenge  and  check  as  best  v.e  can. 
we  are  limited  in  what  we  can  do." 

The  Pentagon's  own  comment.s  make  a 
compelling  case  for  what  appears  !oj^;!calty 
apparent.  DOD  has  no  practical  way  to  ver- 
ify either  existing  quantities  or  "Actual  need. 
Thus  the  precise  figures  for  ammunition, 
consumption  and  need  rest  upon  feet  of  clav. 
GAO.  visi'dng  a  depot  in  Noveniber  1973. 
found: 

"No  program  for  control  over  the  shelf  lile 
of  about  $6  million  worth  of  ordnance  ma- 
terial stored  at  the  1st  AAD.  No  records  weie 
kept  of  expiration  dates,  and  containers  were 
not  marked  to  identify  shelf-life  material  by 
date  of  manufacture.  The  AAD  had  no  sys- 
tem for  issuing  material  with  the  shortest 
remaining  shelf-life  .  .  .  Shelf-life  material 
valued  at  $1.3  million  had  partially  deteri- 
orated becau.se  it  was  stored  outside  rather 
than  in  a  warehouse."  •-' 

Multiply  this  experience  across  the  breadth 
of  Vietnam,  add  the  factors  of  clmiate.  po\ - 
erty  and  greed — and  tell  me  how  many  tor.i 
of  ammunition  the  RVN  now  has. 

One  could  pursue  the  private  use  of  pub- 
lic resources  and  its  effect  on  military  and 
political  strength  at  length.  '  But  the  RVN 
will  aiid  ability  to  light  are  sapped  by  a 
myr'-xd  of  interrelated  factors  involving  the 
entire  siKiety,  factors  which  would  them- 
sflve-  require  a  b(x>k.  Three  tiny  samples  ol 
the  htinian  problem  begin  to  suggest  how  the 
war  lias  scarred  and  battered  the  survivors 
and  how  Ci'teclively  they  will  contribute  to 
tlie  military  effort.  In  a  recent  review  of  the 
deierioratmg  economy  James  Markham 
talked  to  an  ARVN  corporal. 

"Cpl.  Nguyen  Din  Danh.  36  years  old.  on 
leave  in  Saigon  to  see  his  ailing  wife  au'J 
Oiild.  Four  other  children  are  reasonably 
healtliy.  School  fees  can  be  scratched  to- 
gether for  only  one.  Everyone  is  hungry. 
'Sometimes  I  become  crazy  and  wish  that  a 
mortar  round  would  fall  and  kill  us  all."  says 
the  corporal.  'My  wife  and  I  can  stand  starv- 
mg  and  suffering.  But  we  can't  stand  the 
siglit  of  our  children  l<x>king  sadly  at  the 
good  food  being  eaten  by  others."  ■" 

What  kind  of  a  soldier  will  this  man  be 
upon  return  to  his  tinit? 

A  second  problem  undermining  RVN  per- 
formance is  heroin  addiction.  This  is  a  di- 
rect gift  brought  by  the  Americans  durint; 
1970  1971.  The  American  pullout  left  Chi- 
nese wholesalers  witli  surplus  stocks  that  are 
apparently  still  being  used  up.  Some  ARVN 
officers  serve  as  middlemen  and  sell  to  their 
men.  The  problem  is  most  acute  in  remote 
quiet  outposts  and  among  the  wealthy  young 
in  Saigon.  Investigations  in  Pleiku  turned 
up  30  of  the  soldiers  there  using  some  form 
of  heroin.  ■  A  current  national  survey  of  the 
problem  lias  not  appeared.  Perhaps  it  is  en- 
tirely fortuitous  that  Pleiku  has  just  been 
surrendered  to  the  PRG  as  indefensible. 

Ev<»n  more  alien  to  the  public  American 
dialogue  about  Vietnam  and  its  future  Is 
the  effect  of  the  mental  stress  of  war.  The 
hope.s  for  peace  in  January  1973.  dashed  by 
the  esf-aiiition  oi  war  and  the  economic  woes. 
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could  not  avoid  boiiig  debliitating.  American 
anthropologist  Jerry  Rambo  has  written  of 
increasing  displays  of  public  violence  and 
the  extreme  psychological  pressures  of  peo- 
ple lu  contested  areas,  constantly  uprooted 
by  war.  In  one  of  Uie  best  pieces  of  recent 
journalist  on  Vietnam,  James  Markham  re- 
ported on  an  interview  with  Dr.  Tran  Mhih 
Tung,   lormer   Minister  of  Healih. 

'He  maintained  that  the  su.splclousness 
bred  by  civil  war  had  led  the  Vietnamese  to 
develop  a  total  loss  of  confidence  in  one 
another  ■  apart  from  the  family.  Even  a  cu.s- 
ual  observer  can  see  manifestation^  of  this 
suspiciousness,  a  bureaucracy  In  which  no 
one  trusts  another  to  do  his  job,  a  Govern- 
ment that  sees  most  signs  of  opposition  as 
Communist  plots,  the  governed  who  rarely 
believe  their  leaders  and  who  concoct  the 
most  fantastic,  By/antine  explanations  for 
the  simplest  events.  'We  live  very  much  In 
ail  atmosphere  of  distrust.  "  Dr.  Tung  re- 
marlted.  "We  have  become  more  or  le.ss  pari- 
nold  in  this  war."  '" 

It  Is,  I  tlunk.  an  open  question,  how  much 
longer  the  liuman  resources  will  be  wUIiiit' 
to  continue  war,  even  if  the  material  is  pres- 
ent. 

CONCLUSIOIi 

The  .Xdnilni-itration  contend.s  thai  firtlier 
aid  In  sufficient  quantities  can  preve-it  the 
RVN  from  growing  even  weaker,  stabilize  the 
situation,  and  thus  encourage  the  PRG  DRV 
forces  to  negotiate  some  ill-deflnea  settle- 
ment. The  objective  conditions  s'lggest  that 
this  scenario  is  not  a  real  posUbility.  The 
recent  RVN  loss  of  five  provinces  in  the 
Central  Highlands,  combined  with  the  more 
subtle  disintegration  in  other  regions,  .sug- 
gests that  the  far  more  like.y  path  will  lead 
in  a  year  or  two  to  ..  situp.iion  comparable  to 
Cambodia  today. 

Like  the  government  of  Lon  Nol.  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  Nguyen  Van  Thieii  has  under 
arms,  nearly  all  the  men  who  are  willing  or 
unlucky  enough  to  be  conscripted.  In  neitlier 
case  has  considerable  superiority  in  man- 
power prevailed.  The  possibility  that  PRG- 
DRV  forces  have  shghtly  increased  in  the  last 
year  should  not  misdirect  the  analysis  from 
the  central  fact.  Once  the  PRG  DR\^  troops 
decided  in  mid  1974  to  use  military  pressure 
to  gain  the  political  rights  accorded  in  the 
Paris  Agreement,  the  RVN  has  stayed  on  the 
defensive  and  lost  consistently. 

In  terms  of  weaponry  DOD  argues  that  the 
PRO  DRV  troops  have  more  than  a  year  ago 
and  the  RVN  less.  Even  If  one  accepts  the 
figures,  and  there  is  compelling  evidence 
which  I  have  reviewed  at  length  to  suggest 
they  are  not  very  credible,  DOD  has  demon- 
strated that  the  PRO  DRV  forces  are  great- 
ly outgunned  by  every  major  Indice.  The 
PRO  has  considerably  Improved  Its  logistics 
and  road  systems  in  the  last  two  years.  That 
would  appear  to  be  the  single  purely  mili- 
tary element  that  has  greatly  affected  the 
military  evolution.  URG  antiaircraft  systems 
are  now  sophisticated  enough  to  deter  the 
RVNAP  from  bombing  some  PRO  areas:  bu: 
then  the  PRO  doesn't  have  an  alrforce. 

DOD  has  focussed  attention  prlmarUy  on 
cuts  In  ammunition.  Even  if  one  ignores 
OAO's  report  on  the  care  and  use  of  ammu- 
nition and  accepts  the  Pentagon's  history 
of  usage  in  the  last  two  years,  the  current 
RVN  military  dLsintegration  began  before 
stocks  began  to  decline  appreciably.  Ration- 
ing thus  far  has  been  uneven;  in  .some  areas 
there  appear  no  limits.  More  Importantly, 
the  RVN  Is  still  vastly  out.shootlng  its  oppo- 
nents. Estimates  range  from  9-1  to  18-1  in 
rounds  and  up  to  56-1  In  tonnage.  As  long 
as  RVN  troops  sit  in  the  towns  and  shell  the 
burhes.  they  will  waste  endless  amounts  of 
ammunition  and  still  lose. 

The  heart  of  the  RVN  military  problem  is 
what  aflUcta  the  society  as  a  whole — cor- 
ruption and  Injustice.  The  kinds  of  abtises 
chronicled  in  the  second  section  represent  a 


small  sample  of  the  possible.  Left  untouched 
were  major  financial  drains,  like  the  gen- 
erals who  siphon  enormous  quantities  of 
military  material  into  private  warehouses 
later  to  be  sold  as  scrap,  the  military  equiv- 
alent of  Swiss  bank  accounts. •''  Such  proc- 
esses go  on  in  every  sector  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  life.  How  can  external 
aid  will,  develop,  or  build  anything  viable  in 
such  a  systeni? 

The  vast  dl.sparlty  In  the  quality  of  hu- 
man re.^iotirces  is  the  most  persuasive  argu- 
ment a^-ain.'st  tlie  Executive  contention  that 
stability  Is  pos.^ible  for  the  RVN  and  an- 
orher  ■final"  effort  should  be  made.  But 
tiie  cold  facts  of  the  military  situation  also 
refute  such  clalm.s.  If  the  RVN  does  not 
make  substantive  moves  toward  imple- 
menting the  Paris  Agreement,  the  PRO  DRV 
forces  are  going  to  continue  military  pres- 
sure. Their  logistics  now  appear  equal  to 
Saigon's  for  the  first  time.  Thleu  does  not 
have  the  USAF  to  save  the  day  as  he  did 
during  the  1972  major  offensive.  He  does  not 
now.  nor  did  he  ever,  have  the  integrity  and 
political  appeal  to  auract  the  human  and 
.".uai.c;-^!  rp-_.Tces  to  win.  The  battlefield 
results  speak  for  theni.selves. 

Some  voices  in  the  public  domain  are 
still  trying  to  carve  out  a  median  position, 
a  final  three  year  aid  package  that  could  get 
Thieu  past  his  curren:  crisis.  If  the  past 
two  years  were  not  sufflc  ent,  why  should  an- 
other three  (or  t'.^o  or  cne)  "give  him  time 
enough  to  decide  whether  to  .seek  a  compre- 
hensive .settlement  with  Hanoi?"  '■^  There  Is, 
a  more  proper  framewor-c  In  which  to  pose 
our  alternatives.  Two  ye.Ts  of  "peace  with 
honor"  have  cost  the  Vietnamese  350.000 
casualties  and  14  million  refugees.  Three 
further  years  would  more  than  double  those 
figures.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  survivors  could  reach  any  better  a  polit- 
ical solution  then  than  if  American  mill- 
tar\'  aid  were  suspended  now? 
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shells  that  fell  on  Phuoc  Long,  an  observer 
counted  759  rounds  in  one  hour  in  a  battle 
in  the  same  province.  Perhaps  Quang  Ngal  Is 
the  extreme  in  profilgacy  but  probably  not. 

Far   Ea'tern   Economic   Review,   3  14  75 
p   5. 

-Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Supplemental,  Fiscal  Year 
1974  p.  106  and  House  Appropriations  DOD 
Subcommittee  DOD  Appropriations  for  1975 
Part  I,  p.  478. 

'■•Rep.  McCIoskey.  op.  cit.,  E  1185. 
2  Testimony  of  Erich  Von  Marbod  before 
the  Hou.se  Appropriation  DOD  Subcommittee. 
January  30.  1975. 

Rep.  McCIoskey.  op.  rif  ,  E  1186. 
'  Neu-  York  Times.  2   1/75. 
London  Times.  I'll   75. 
'This    document    Is    unptiblished    In    the 
West;    it    is    available    from    the    Indochina 
Re.source  Center. 

"Far  Eastern  Economic  Reviev.  March  7, 
1975.  p.  5. 

•'■Summarized  In  But  Thcp,  Janxiarv  26 
1975. 

-  GAO  "Stronger  Controls  Needed  Over 
Major  T>-pes  of  U.S.  Equipment  Provided  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces'",  De- 
cember 18.  1974,  B  159451.  classified. 

^  Washingrton  Post.  3/2/75,  an  Outlook 
piece  by  Tad  Szulc  based  on  this  classified 
GAO  study  and  basic  to  any  Inquiry  of  this 
topic. 

~' Testimony  of  Mr.  'Von  Marbod,  January 
30.  1975,  p.  7. 

"From  an  unclassified  portion  of  the  G.\0 
report,  p.  16. 

• '  Wa.ihington  Post,  March  2,  1975. 
^Ibid. 

^  From  an  unclassified  portion  of  the 
GAO  report,  p.  17. 

•^  The  most  exhaustive  recent  study  of  cor- 
ruption In  contemporary  South  Vietnamese 
society  is  my  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  last  stimmer  "'Vietnam: 
Tlie  Human  Costs  of  the  American  AID  Pro- 
grams." (May  1974.  63  pp.) 
-■  New  York  Times,  January  26, 1975. 
*•  New  York  Times,  February  23,  1975. 

■  New  York  Times,  January  22,  1975. 

■  See  rar  Eastern  Economic  Review.  March 
25,  1974  and  several  dozen  articles  In  the 
Vietnamese  press  from  2/74  to  7/74.  DOD 
naturally  denies  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. For  an  exchange  on  the  topic  see  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  for  FY  74,  Part  II.  p. 
1523-1534. 

^Washington    Post,    editorial,    March    19 
1975. 


SOLZHENITSYN:    CITIZENSHIP   AND 
CRITICISM 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
unanimously  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  resolution 
which  would  confer  honorary  cltizensliip 
on  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn,  the  Russian 
novelist  and  journalist.  I  have  learned 
thi-ough  private  sources  that  Mr.  Solz- 
henitsyn  awaits  expectantly  for  the  legis- 
lative process  to  be  completed  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  receive  this 
special  status.  It  would  be  enormously 
sad  if  some  committee  of  the  Congress, 
some  one  person  or  department  of  this 
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Government,  relying  on  some  arcane  rea- 
son, frustrates  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn 's 
holies. 

In  a  very  profound  way  Solzhenitsyn's 
e.xpectations  are  flattering,  for  Solz- 
hcnitsjTi  stands  today  as  a  giant  in  a 
century  otherwise  filled  with  terror,  dis- 
appointments and  cynicism.  This  cen- 
tury, it  appears,  will  be  recorded,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  as  the  century  'ba  which 
totalitarian  impulses  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  many  governments.  The  bnutal- 
ity  and  insane  racism  of  Nazi  Germany 
was  proceeded  and  followed  by  the  total 
terror  of  the  Soviet  State.  Man's  most 
decent  and  humane  impulses  have  been 
denied  to  millions,  often  in  the  name  of 
the  greater  good  or  some  Utopian  scheme. 
But  gladly,  out  of  the  incredible  oppres- 
sion come  men  of  wisdom  and  courage; 
men  like  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  who 
provide  for  those  of  us  in  more  com- 
fortable circumstances  a  witness  to  "the 
realities  of  Soviet  life." 

In  Solzhenltsyn 's  great  novels,  es- 
pecially "August  1914,"  he  provided  us 
with  magnificent,  if  sad,  insights  into 
the  frailties  of  man.  He  informed  us  of 
the  energy  and  hope  of  an  ideology,  the 
objective  of  which  is  to  create  a  "new 
man,"  one  unhinged  from  his  histoi-y  and 
altogether  new  to  the  world.  In  his  jour- 
nalism, he  went  on  in  "The  Gtilag  Archi- 
pelago" and  "One  Day  in  the  Life  in  Ivan 
Denlsovitch"  to  report  of  the  conse- 
quences when  the  Ideologues  had  their 
chance.  And  for  a  time  the  world  listened, 
including  we  in  the  United  States.  His 
literary  power  had  at  once  opened  to 
us  the  opportunity  to  live  vicariously 
with  the  terror  and  turmoil  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  Soviet  life. 

There  is  In  Solzhenitsyn's  work  rele- 
vance for  us,  although  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  our  concentration  will  be 
other  than  fleeting,  unappreciative  of  the 
Instruction  he  provides  us.  What's  more, 
as  Solzhenltsyn  emerges,  so  do  the 
critics.  His  profound  and  orthodox  re- 
ligious convictions  have  led  to  charges 
of  mysticism;  his  essential  Russian  poll- 
tics,  to  charges  of  authoritarianism.  But 
these  charges  are  contradicted  when  one 
realizes  that  today  Alexander  Solzhenlt- 
syn is  not  just  a  critic,  he  is  the  world's 
critic  of  an  unbelievable  totalitarianism 
which  grips  those  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  rejoinders  to 
the  criticism  are  being  recorded.  In  the 
March  1975,  issue  of  the  New  Guard,  the 
magazine  of  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  YAF,  there  appears  "A  Case 
Against  Ideology,"  by  Juliana  Geran.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Case  Against  Ideology 
(By  Juliana  Geran) 
One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  Solz- 
henltsyn"s  writings,  in  spite  of  their  unmis- 
takable political  message,  is  the  absence  of 
Ideology  and  of  doctrUiaire  moralizhig.  As  a 
novelist  rather  than  a  philosopher.  Solz- 
henltsyn Is  concerned  to  expose  those  reali- 
ties of  Soviet  life  that  humanity  cannot  and 
should  not  ignore — yet  the  exposition  Is 
faithful  to  experience  rather  than  to  any 
<logma.  The  normative,  ethical  Implications 
of  his  work  are  clear:  the  existence  of  pain 


and  Injustice  must  not  go  unnoticed.  In  his 
1970  Nobel  Prize  Lecture,  Solzhenitsyn's  ap- 
peal to  the  world  community  is  humanistic 
and  universal:  "I  believe  that  world  litera- 
ture has  It  In  its  power  to  help  mankind,  in 
these  Its  troubled  hours,  to  see  Itself  as  it 
really  Is,  notwithstanding  the  Indoctrinations 
of  prejudiced  people  and  parties.'"  In  these 
days  of  relativism,  when  it  ha.s  become  un- 
fashionable to  speak  of  ""objective  truth."'  it 
may  seem  naive  to  claim  that  facts  can  be 
presented  'without  an  Ideological  motive 
liu-klng  In  the  background.  The  American 
press,  furthermore,  has  lately  been  publiciz- 
ing Solzhenitsyn's  "authoritarian,"  religious, 
and  otherwise  unllberal  outlooks— so  how 
can  It  be  claimed  that  Solzhenltsyn  is  con- 
cerned with  facts  tout  court? 

Actually,  The  Gulag  Archipelago  (Parts  I 
and  n),  although  In  essence  designed  to  deal 
a  severe  blow  to  the  communist  system  by 
presenting  a  horrible  series  of  atrocities  that 
took  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  from  1918  to 
1956.  makes  a  very  strong  ca.se  against  "Ideo)- 
ogles."  Man.  says  Solzlienitsyn.  does  not 
murder  blindly.  Rather,  man  must  justify 
his  actions  even  to  himself.  And  that  Justifi- 
cation, especially  In  the  case  of  national 
crimes  sanctioned — Indeed,  initiated — by  a 
government  against  innocent  people,  is  often 
provided  by  ideology.  "Ideology— that  is  what 
gives  evildolng  its  long-sought  justification 
and  gives  the  evildoer  the  necessary  stead- 
fastness and  determination."  The  Soviet 
Union  is  not  alone  In  this  respect :  'That  was 
how  agents  of  the  Inquisition  fortified  their 
wills,  by  Invoking  Christianity;  the  con- 
querors of  foielgn  lands,  by  extolling  the 
grandeur  of  their  Motherland;  the  colonizers. 
by  civilization;  the  Nazis,  by  race;  and  the 
Jacobins  (early  and  late),  by  equality, 
brotherhood,  and  the  happiness  of  future 
generations." 

The  twentieth  century,  of  course,  surpasses 
all  others;  such  an  unprecedented  slaughter 
of  millions,  Solzhenltsyn  believes,  could  take 
place  only  in  the  unholy  name  of  ideology. 
But  why?  Solzhenitsyn's  view  of  man  is  sub- 
tle enough;  "To  do  evU,  a  human  being  must 
first  of  all  believe  that  what  he  is  doing  is 
good,  or  else  that  it  is  a  well-considered  act 
in  conformity  with  natural  law."'  However, 
believing  that  an  act  is  good  because  sanc- 
tioned by  a  particular  ideology  does  not  make 
It  good.  It  simply  makes  it  harder  for  hu- 
manity to  view  Its  crimes  for  what  they  are 
and  to  repent  for  its  sins — let  alone  prevent 
them. 

Only    in    light    of    Solzhenitsvn"s  larger 

point — his  opposition  to  Ideology"  as  such 

can  we  appreciate  properly  his  polemic 
against  Marxist  Ideology  in  his  Letter  to  the 
Soviet  Leaders.  To  be  sure,  Solzhenitsyn's 
arguments  In  the  Letter  are  specifically  anti- 
Marxist.  He  accuses  Marxism  of  being  inac- 
curate, being  based  on  a  primitive  super- 
ficial economic  theory,  of  pursuing  senseless 
and  self-defeating  coercive  techniques,  of  in- 
correctly predicting  the  course  of  history, 
and  of  driving  Russia  into  a  situation  of 
acute  political  conflict  abroad,  particularly 
with  the  Chinese.  However,  Solzhenltsyn  be- 
lieves that  all  Ideology— Marxism  being  only 
a  case  In  point — fosters  crhne  and  stupiditv. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  ideology  prevents  a  people  from  ex- 
plating  the  millions  of  unjust  acts  that  were 
committed  In  its  midst  for  decades:  it  pre- 
vents a  people  from  mourning  its  dead.  One 
anguished  sentence  emerges  from  the  Letter: 
"After  all,  does  the  human  heart  not  still 
feel  the  need  to  atone  for  the  past?  "  The 
leaders  undoubtedly  understood  what  "'pa-st'" 
was  meant  here.  Marxism,  then,  has  not  onlv 
justified  millions  of  crimes  but,  so  long  as  it 
retains  a  stranglehold  on  the  Soviet  regime, 
those  crimes  are  gnawing  at  the  core  of  Rus- 
sian conscience  like  a  cancer. 

The  message,  then — and  clearly  there  is  a 
message,  however  lacking  in  dogma — of  So- 
lzhenitsyn's   work    is    simple    and    liumau- 


Itarian:  "We  have  to  condemn  publicly  the 
very  idea  that  some  people  have  the  right  to 
repress  others."  And  repression,  by  any  other 
name,  -smells  just  as  foul.  To  those  who  have 
emphasized  Solzhenitsyn's  authoritarian 
bias,  to  those  who  see  him  as  the  defender 
of  some  special  creed,  his  plea  to  the  Soviet 
leaders  rings  clear:  "So  that  the  country  and 
people  do  not  suffocate,  and  so  that  they  all 
have  the  chance  to  develop  and  enrich  us 
with  ideas,  allow  competition  on  an  equal 
and  honorable  basi'< — not  for  power,  but  for 
truth — between  all  Ideological  and  moral 
currents,  in  particular  between  all  religions: 
there  will  be  nobody  to  persecute  them  if 
tlieir  tormentor.  Mar.xism.  is  deprived  of  its 
state  privileges."  F'or  "Mar.xism  "  substitute 
any  ideology  and  Solzhenitsyn's  statement 
becomes  a  universal  defen.se  of  freedom  and 
luunaii  dignity. 


NE'.V  JERSEY'S  DISTINGUISHED 
YOUNG  MEN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, I  was  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
annual  awards  banquet  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  was,  of  course,  most  honored  that  the 
^Jaycees  saw  fit  to  present  me  with  a 
Certificate  of  Appreciation.  However.  I 
was  even  more  honored  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  ceremonies  saluting 
the  Jaycees'  five  Distinguished  Service 
Award  winners. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  a  time  when 
our  Nation  Is  beset  by  many  problems. 
There  are  those  in  this  land  who  even 
doubt  the  ability  of  our  Nation  to  sur- 
mount those  problems;  who  question  so 
often  "where  are  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row." 

I  do  not  share  those  sentiments.  And, 
if  I  should  ever  harbor  any  doubts  about 
the  future  of  our  Nation,  they  would  be 
dispelled  by  meetings  with  such  groups 
as  the  Jaycees  and  the  recipients  of  tlieir 
Distinguished  Service  Awards. 

These  are  persons  who  give  willingly 
of  themselves  in  the  spirit  that  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  greatness  of 
America.  They  share  willingly  their 
abundant  talents  as  well  as  their  limited 
time  to  help  their  communities  and 
othei-s  who  are  not  so  fortunate. 

I  believe  that  with  these  young  men. 
and  others  hke  them,  our  future  is  in 
good  hands.  So  that  all  of  you  may  be 
aware  of  just  a  portion  of  their  accom- 
plishments, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tlie  Record  a  brief  biog- 
raphy of  the  recipients  of  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Awards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphies were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Brief   Biographies   of  'Winners  of   Jaycees 
Distinguished  Service  Awards 

Walter  J.  Cairnes.  age  28,  single,  born  In 
Newark.  New  Jersey,  resident  of  Lavallette, 
New  Jer.sey.  Former  financial  consultant  for 
various  community  organizations  funded  by 
OEO.  Currently.  National  Director  of  Sea 
Ventures,  largest  educational  and  recrea- 
tional fresh  air  program  for  inner-city  youth 
in  the  country,  which  he  formed  in  19"71.  He 
has  shared  his  love  of  sailing  with  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  youth  and  the  aged. 

George  M.  Gill,  age  34.  married.  2  chUdren, 
horn  in  Trenton,  N.J..  resident  of  Lawrence 
Twp..  New  Jersey.  President,  George  Gill.  Inc. 
oflice  furniture  aiid  design  business.  Member 
and  past  President  of  the  Trenton  Jaycees, 
now    a    member    of    \he    Lawrence    Jaycees. 
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Foundlr.^  member  of  the  Bit;  Brothers  A.'^-.o- 
ciation  of  Mercer  County  aiid  AuxUiarv 
Eaard  member  of  the  ChUdreu's  Center  of 
the  UjUou  Industrial  Home  for  Emotionally 
D.itiirbed  Children.  He  has  been  a  personal 
■  rriend"  to  fatherless  boys  and  disturbed 
c;iildren. 

S.\27!.'P7  H'.  Lunc.  a^e  33.  married.  2  chll- 
r.Ton,  born  in  Camden.  N.J..  resident  of 
c  herry  Hill.  New  Jersey.  President.  IM  of 
Ajnerica.  Insurance  management  concern. 
A.'ember  of  the  Cherr>-  Hill  Ja'cees.  Founder 
of  •Easles  Fly  for  Leukemia",  a  charity  he 
1'  rmed  wUh  hLs  neighbor  and  former  Phlla- 
fielphia  Football  Ear;Ie.  Fred  Hill.  \vho.se 
daughter  ha.s  leukema.  Proceed.^  go  to  the 
Oncology  Department  of  Children's  Hospital, 
a  desiaiiated  National  Cancer  Center  iii 
Philadelphia.  Past  President  of  the  Willow- 
dale  Civic  Association,  active  lu  the  develop- 
ment of  tlie  Roddy  McDonald  Hilf  Wav  House 
for  d-UL,'  users,  a;>a  Pop  Warnei'  Football 
Program. 

Andrew  Leuandouski.  a>re  28.  sincle.  born 
lu  Keil.  Germany,  resident  of  South  Plam- 
field.  New  Jer.sey.  Engineer  with  DeLeuw, 
Gather  and  Co  ,  an  International  consulting 
engineer! rjr  firm.  Treasurer  of  the  South 
Plainfleld  Jaycees.  Youngest  Councilman 
e.er  elecied  to  the  South  Plalnfield  Borough 
Council.  Co-founder  of  Scout  Troop  and 
Pack  10  for  mentally  retarded  and  handi- 
capped. Advisor  for  Theater  Unlimited,  a 
local  drama  gror.p  a:id  the  South  Plalnfield 
Teenage  Republicans.  Cited  by  the  Mayor 
for  distinguished  service  on  the  Traffic 
Safety  Adv'sory  Commission. 

Frank  J.  Stanley  III.  ai:e  33,  married,  2 
children,  bora  In  Glen  Ridge,  NJ..  resident 
of  SomervUle,  N.J,  Attorney  in  private  prac- 
tice. Former  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
Jaycees  il972i  and  member  of  the  Somer- 
ville  Jaycees.  ■•Jerl"  was  personally  involved 
in  the  initiation  of  Camp  Jayce'e  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  handicapped,  the 
large.st  priority  project  ever  undertaken  by 
the  New  Jersey  Jaycees.  He  has  served  as 
President  of  the  Youth  Employment  Service 
and  Trustee  of  the  United  Fund.  As  an  at- 
torney he  Initiated  tlie  ■Geraghty  Case" 
which  established  legal  precedent  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  mental  patients  are 
col^lmitted. 


March  20,  1973 


DR.  MALCOLM  MOOS  HEADS  CEN- 
TER FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DEMO- 
CRATIC INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Maryland's  distinguished  former  citizens. 
Dr.  Malcolm  Moos,  has  become  president 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  In  Maryland,  and  later  here  In 
Washington.  Malcolm  Moos  played  an 
instnmiental  role  in  the  formulation  and 
the  consideration  of  the  major  Issues  of 
those  years.  Today  in  Santa  Barbara,  he 
brings  his  experience  and  knowledge 
from  lu5  public  teiTice  and  his  academic 
career  to  bear  on  some  of  the  major  issues 
of  these  times — and,  indeed,  future  times. 
The  Baliimore  Sun  today  contained  an 
article  on  Malcolm  Moos  and  his  activ- 
ities in  California.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  article  was  written  by  Bruce 
Winter.^,  the  Sun's  wc^t  coast  corre- 
.'jpondent,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  own  pre- 
vious experience  in  Baltimore  and 
Washington  was  especially  qualified  for 
this  assignment.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objecUon,  tlie  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the    Baltimore   Sun.   Mar.   28,    1975) 
'  S.\N-E  Asylum  for  Thinkers" — Moos  Heads 

Center   TH.^T   W.\nts   To    Chance   Wori  d 

With  Words 

(By  Bruce  Winters) 
S.\NT.\  B.^RB.ARA,   Calif.— High   In   the   hills 
over  this  peaceful  city,  a  handful  of  scholars 
is  thinking  about  the  future  of  man's  in- 
stitutions. 

Outsiders  call  it  a  think  tank."  but  tlie 
term  Inappropriately  suggests  the  ea>v  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  toward  the  ln.>,tant 
solution  of  all  problems. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  is  something  else. 

Malcolm  C.  Moos,  lu  president,  formerlv 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  calls  it  "a  center  for  e.\- 
alted  brooding.' 

Frank  K.  Kelly,  its  vice  pre.sideiU,  describes 
the  center  as  "a  .sane  asylum  for  thin::eis 
concerned  about  their  fellow  human  beings.' 
Dr  Moos  also  refers  to  the  center's  work 
as  "a  distant  early  warning  system  "  that  pos- 
sibly can  identify  new  problems  arising  in 
a  fast-changing  world. 

Tlie  center's  scholars,  for  example,  were 
i.ssulng  warnings  about  the  deteriorating 
ecology  more  than  a  decide  before  the  "sub- 
ject hit  the  nightly  news. 

It  perceived  the  evils  of  a  Watergate  before 
Richard  Nixon  was  in  the  White  House 

And  its  .senior  fellows  were  worried  about 
Medicare  malpractice  four  years  before  the 
alarm  was  sounded  In  the  morning  headlines 
The  center  is  oriented  toward  man  and 
the  Institutions  man  creates  to  govern,  reg- 
ulate, and  plan  his  society.  Nobody  on  Euca- 
Ivptus  Hill  is  buUding  a  cleaner  bomb 

iounded  in  1959  by  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
pr.blic,  the  center's  charter  called  on  It  to 
'  clarify  the  basic  Lssues  and  widen  the  circles 
of  discussion  about  them." 

Over  the  years,  that  mandate  has  been 
curled  out  by  hundreds  of  scholars  pprtic- 
Ipatmg  in  discussions  here  and  in  confer- 
ences aroiuid  the  world. 

Today,  10  senior  fellows  in  residence  meet 
several  times  weekly  for  dialogues  that  focus 
different  intellectual  di.wiphnes  on  a  given 
subject. 

The  fellows,  for  example,  include:  Harry 
S.  Ashmore.  the  Pulitzer-Prize- winning  edi- 
tor and  WTiter;  Alexander  Comfort,  a  medical 
biologist  and  author  of  "The  Joy  of  Sex" 
Rexford  G.  Tupwell.  an  economist  and  former 
member  of  President  Roosevelt's  'Brains 
Irust;"  Lord  Ritchle-Calder,  a  Labor  member 
of  Britain  s  House  of  Lords  and  former  pro- 
fessor of  international  relations  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  Harvev  Wheeler 
who  taught  political  science  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  Is  coauthor  of  the 
popular  novel,  "Pail-Safe." 

Life  on  the  h:ll  is  both  rarifled  and  prac- 
tical. ' 

Last  week.  Robert  Ro.sen.  from  the  Cen'pr 
for  Theoretical  Biology  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  delivered  a  paper  on  "The 
Social  Dynamics  Propaedeutic  to  Retro<:per- 
tlve  Futurology  in  the  Cultural  Mode '• 

And  former  Governor  Jimmv  Carter  of 
Cieorgia  stopped  by  to  tc'.l  the  follows  why 
h.e  wants  to  be  president. 

So  It  goes  on  Eucal.vptus  Hill,  and  Dr.  Moos 
may  be  just  the  man  to  kt-lt  together  the 
lofty  world  of  academla  and  the  often  seniny 
re.^lity  of  precinct  politics. 

His  credentials  are  Impressive.  As  a  speech 
writer  for  Piesident  Eisenhower,  he  coined 
tne  phrase  "mllitarv-industrial  complex"  and 
gave  historical  stibstance  to  the  President's 
farewell  address  in  1961. 

Dr.  Moos  taught  political  .science  at  the 
Hopkins,  wrote  editorials  for  The  Evening 
Sun.  and  was  Baltimore's  Republican  chair- 
man before  movins  on  to  Washington 


He  joined  the  center  last  summer  after 
seven  years  as  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  an  institution  with  18  colleges 
150  departments.  62,000  students,  5,000  fac- 
ulty members  and  a  budget  exceeding  $300 
million  annually. 

The  pace  is  less  frantic  on  Eucalyptus  Hill, 
but  Eoine  of  the  s<xme  eld  problems  llrgcr 
on — money,  for  example. 

Tlie  center's  start-up  grant  of  $15  miinon 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  ran  out  in  1062 
I'Yivaie  gifts  and  75.000  Individual  memhCT- 
shlps  currently  maintain  the  center's  .$1  5 
niiilion  budget. 

But  Dr.  Moos  has  more  on  his  mind  llian 
niu  ney. 

He  wants  to  iiicreace  the  center's  visibility 
bv  having  some  of  Its  dialogues  telecast  on  a 
regular  basis.  He  wants  bright,  young  grad-  ' 
uate  students  brought  In  the  way  superior 
law  students  clerk  for  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices. And  he  thinks  the  senior  fellows  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  get  out  every  five  or  six 
\ears  and   teach  a  course  somewhere. 

Mindful  of  the  center's  traditions.  Dr.  Moos 
does  not  want  to  turn  it  Into  a  cutting  edge 
of  advocacy.  A  Common  Cause  It  is  not,  ha 
said,  nor  was  It  ever  meant  to  be. 

What  the  center  Is  all  about  was  summed 
up  pretty  well  by  Paul  Dickson  In  a  book  en- 
titled.  "Think  Tanks."  Mr.  Dickson  wrote 
that  "Its  particular  form  of  madness  Is  that 
!l  is  trying  to  change  the  world  with  words." 


THE    50Tn    ANOTVERSARY    OF    THK 
BALTIMORE  URBAN  LEAGUE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  of  April  6  to  12,  the  Baltimore 
Urban  League  will  celebrate  its  50th  an- 
niversary. It  is  an  observance  that  merits 
recognition.  The  Baltimore  Urban  League 
is  a  community  service  organization  spe- 
cializing in  the  field  of  race  relations. 
Organized  and  chartered  from  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  in  1924,  the  Balti- 
more Urban  League  is  a  member  agency 
cf  the  United  Fund.  Constantly  seeking  to 
foster  equal  opportunity  and  greater  in- 
clusion of  blacks  and  other  minorities  in 
American  life,  the  league  offers  a  time- 
tested  program  designed  to  eliminate  ra- 
cial inequities.  It  combines  objective  re- 
search  with   constructive  social   action 
geared  toward  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
community.    The    league's    membership 
elects  an  interracial  executive  board  of 
33  persons  which  sets  policy  and  works 
with  the  staff  to  can-y  out  its  programs. 
Mr.   President,   the  Baltimore  Urban 
League  has   reached   Its  50th   birthday 
through  the  tireless  efforts  of  its  board 
and  staff  and  with  the  full  support  of 
the    community    it    serves.    Baltimore 
Mayor  William  Donald  Schaffer  Is  desig- 
nating April  6  to  12  as  Baltimore  Urban 
League  Week.  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  will  join  with  me 
in  saluting  this  distinguished  commumty 
organization  on  this  occasion. 


REVIVING  THE  PRESS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  In  a  recent 
editorial,  praises  the  President  for  "con- 
tributing to  the  open  administration  he 
promised"  by  reviving  the  use  of  the 
press  conference.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

[From  '.lie  Philadelphia  Intiulrer, 

Ixljr.  26,  1975] 

Mr..  For.D  Melts  the  Pr.rss 

I,  i.s  hard  to  believe,  but  the  'W'&ll  otroet 
Journ?.l  reports  that  some  White  House 
co;i'C--:poiK!cnti  are  grumbling  that  tliere 
have  been  too  many  presidential  press  con- 
fercncoa  lately. 

Now  Hicrc's  a  switch.  It  h.isn'l  been  long 
since  fnis  same  White  Hoiu-e  pres.^  corps 
was  comp!ainin<;  about  the  inaccessibility 
of  a  secluded  Richard  Nixon.  The  reporters 
were  right  then  and  wrong  now. 

According  to  the  Journ.il,  the  reporters 
complain  that  they  can't  tliink  up  enough 
fresli  questions  to  ask.  Mr.  Ford,  one  news- 
man is  said  to  have  grou.=  ^d.  "has  devalued 
the  news  conference." 

Nonsense.  The  President  has  had  11  news 
conferences  in  his  seven  months  in  office. 
That  is  a  vast  Improvement  over  the  record 
of  Mr.  Nixon  who  held  only  37  press  con- 
ferences in  five  and  a  half  years. 

Compared  with  some  of  his  other  predeces- 
sors, however,  Mr.  Ford  has  been  a  tphinx. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  held  998  pi"ess  confer- 
ences, Dwlght  Eisenhower  193.  And  even 
though  Lyndon  Johnson  "hunkered  down" 
when  criticism  of  his  Vietnam  policies  got,  to 
him.  he  still  managed  to  meet  the  press 
135  times  in  five  years. 

And  then  came  Mr.  Nixon,  under  whose 
not-so-benlgn  neglect  the  Presidential  press 
conference  became  an  endangered  institu- 
tion. 

Far  from  being  criticized.  Gerald  Ford 
should  be  commended  for  reviving  the  press 
conference.  It  is  a  useful  avenue  of  com- 
munication between  the  American  people 
and  their  President,  and  Mr.  Ford's  use  of 
It  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  open 
adn!ini.-t ration  he  promised. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  BEGINS  99TH 
YEAR 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  during 
a  period  in  which  the  performance  of  the 
media  occupies  much  of  our  attention 
and  is  vital  to  our  understanding  of  cur- 
rent issues,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Republican,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Gar- 
rett County,  Md.,  recently  began  its  99th 
year  of  publication.  Garrett  County  is 
Maryland's  westernmost  county,  as  far 
removed  from  the  National  Capital  as 
any  point  in  Maryland.  Some  of  the 
matters  that  are  of  particular  interest 
and  concern  to  the  residents  of  Garrett 
County  and  the  readers  of  the  Republi- 
can perhaps,  relatively  speaking,  are  of 
less  import  than  some  of  the  issues  that 
confront  us  daily  in  the  media  to  which 
most  of  us  are  accustomed.  But  papers 
like  the  Republican  perform  just  as  vital 
a  role  for  the  readers  they  serve. 

Indeed,  such  newspapers — weeklies 
and  small  dailies — are,  in  a  sense,  the 


backbone  of  American  joui'nalism.  They 
proudly  continue  the  finest  traditions  of 
a  free  press  in  America,  serving  their 
communities  and  their  readers  v.'ell.  That 
is  the  reason  that  they  deserve  recogni- 
tion on  particularly  noteworthy  occa- 
sions, and  as  the  Republican  begins  its 
99th  year,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  its  ;  ccoi  d 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  noiint^  this 
anniversary  appeared  in  the  Republican 
in  its  March  6  edition,  and  I  a.  k  unani- 
mous con-sent  that  it  be  primed  in  the 
Recor.0. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v,'.\s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECCitn. 
as  follows: 

The   Repuelic.an   Beoixs  oyvu    y?:.\r; 

The  Republican  this  week  begins  its  i<9th 
year  of  continuous  publication  for  Garrett 
County.  Today's  issue  is  Number  One  of  Vol- 
ume 99. 

The  nev.spaper  was  founded  February  28, 
1877.  by  the  late  Capt.  James  A.  Haydcn  with 
the  first  Isstie  being  publiL^hcd  on  Mr.rcii  4 
the  following  week. 

It  was  purchased  July  4,  1590  by  the  h'te 
Benjamin  H.  Sipcell  with  the  business  re- 
maining in  the  Slncell  family  since  that  time. 

Upon  hLs  death  January  11,  1947  the  bu.^i- 
ness  continued  until  it  was  Incorporntcd  a 
few  years  ago  with  members  being  Donald 
R.  Slncell  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ruckert,  Or.!:- 
land;  Elmer  Hauleubeek,  the  husband  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Lillian  Sincell  Haulenbeek;  and 
the  two  children  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Sincell:  Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Jankosky  of 
Natrona  Heights,  Pa.,  and  C.  M.  Slncell,  Jr.. 
Tampa,  Fla. 

The  staff  at  present  Includes  Donald  R. 
Sincell,  managing  editor  and  publisher: 
George  H.  Hanst,  editor;  Robert  B.  Sincell, 
production  manager;  Ben  Rldder,  advertis- 
ing manager;  along  with  some  teventeen 
others  employed  in  various  capacities:  James 
H.  Nordeck,  John  Castilov.',  Jack  Glotfelty. 
Mrs.  Carol  Canan,  Jerry  Stewart,  John  Kis- 
ner,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Slncell,  Mrs.  Ruby  Zimmer- 
man, Mrs.  Hester  Foley,  Mrs.  Robert  Ruckert, 
Mrs.  Robert  Slncell,  Gary  Cuppett,  Mrs.  Gary 
Cuppett,  Gary  King,  Joseph  Shorb,  Mrs.  Linda 
Browning,  and  Donald  W.  Slncell. 

The  Republican  distributes  some  9,000 
newspapers  each  week  through  many  parts 
of  the  tJnlted  States,  with  papers  going  to 
men  In  the  armed  forces  in  m.any  parts  of 
the  world. 


PRIMARY  CARE  MEDICAL 
TRAINING 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  critical  health  care  issues  con- 
fronting our  Nation  is  the  documented 
shortage  of  physician  primary  care 
services  for  the  American  people. 

In  1949,  50  percent  of  all  physicians 
considered  themselves  to  be  general 
practitioners.  However,  by  1970  that 
percentage  had  dropped  to  22  percent. 

EXHIBIT  1.-  NEW  YORK  STATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 


At  ih3  same  time  plij'sician  speciali.^t; 
increa.'^ed  from  37  percent  in  1943  to  80 
percent  in  1970. 

Utilizing  the  definition  of  priinary 
cra'c  set  forth  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Pctcr.?- 
dcrf  at  tlie  Primrn-y  Care  CoTifcre:ice 
orcan:  'cd  by  the  A.s.sociation  of  Anicri- 
cnn  Medical  Collcgeo — the  phytician  ol 
first  contact  for  the  patient,  who  so'.vcs 
a.s  many  cf  the  patient's  health  problrms- 
as  po.ssiblc.  and  who  coordinates  the  re- 
mainder of  the  patient's  health  care 
through  an  ongoing  and  continuinj^  re- 
lationship with  the  patitut— to  deter- 
mine the  c::tent  to  which  the  medical 
.'^chool.^  aro  in  fact  carrying  out  pi'o- 
srams  lo  achieve  that  goal,  I  have  ht'd 
Dr.  David  Banta,  a  Robert  Wood  Joh:i- 
son  Health  Policy  Fellow  with  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine,  v,ho  is  .serving  as 
a  tello'.v  on  behalf  of  the  minority  pro- 
fes.'^ioiJtil  staff  of  the  committee,  .'ii''- 
vey  medical  schools  regarding  the  p;o- 
grams  tiiey  are  conducting  with  rc^p'cct 
to  primary  care. 

The  initial  survey  conducted  by  D:-. 
Banta  was  of  the  Iwcho  New  York  med- 
ical colleges.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt 
that  hi.s  findings  be  printed  in  the  Rrt- 
oi!D  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  Sec  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  upon  rc- 
\iewing  Dr.  Banta's  survey,  which  indi- 
cates that  only  1  of  the  12  medical 
schools  have  a  reqtiired  clinical  experi- 
ence of  any  duration  in  primary  care  and 
only  3  others  have  remote  site  training, 
I  have  asked  Dr.  Banta  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  survey  to  all  medical  schools 
and  report  on  his  findings. 

I  believe  this  information  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  it  con.sidei's  vr.n- 
ous  legislative  proposals  which  seek  to 
insure  that  Federal  funding  for  medical 
education  will  provide  the  requisite  in- 
centives to  medical  schools  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  short- 
ages of  primary  care  physicians. 

While  the  percentage  of  resident?; 
training  in  primary  care  is  almost  40 
percent,  if  residents  in  internal  medicine, 
pediatrics,  and  obstetrics/gj-necology  arc 
included,  only  4  percent  of  the  total  are 
in  fam.ily  medicine  residences.  Thus, 
while  all  would  appear  to  qualify  under 
the  definition  utilized,  we  must  continue 
to  be  concerned  about  the  i.ssue  of  wheth- 
er other  than  family  medicine  "special- 
ists" will  provide  care  in  medically  un- 
derserved  areas — for  we  know  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  internal  medicine,  pedi- 
atrics, and  obstetrics  gynccologj-  speci.'^l- 
ists  to  practice  in  urban  areas. 


Primary  care  leaching  of  residents 


Primary  care  teachine  cf  medical  students 
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of  Primary  Remote  Ambulatory 

students  care  site  medicine 
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Fjinlly        Other 
meOKine    primary 


depart- 
ment 


care 
program 
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cf        medicine  residents 
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schoci  
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Primary  care  teaching  of  ^eslde^t^ 


Primary  C3re  teaching  of  medical  students 
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Community  medicine  residency  with  some  p'iniary  care 


E.VEP.GY    CONSERV.\TION    T.-\X   ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1975,  I  introduced  S.  897. 
the  Energy  Con.^orvation  Ta.x  Act  of 
1975.  This  act  wa.s  designed  to  address 
in  a  comprehensive  faslrion  a  munber  of 
areas  of  energy  consumption  where 
meaningful  conservation  can  take  place. 
During  the  drafting'  of  that  particular 
bill,  I  liad  the  advice  and  counsel  of  staff 
at  the  Jot^.ns  Hopkins  University  Applied 
Physics  Lab.  They  were  able  to  give  me 
then-  expert  judgment  iii  a  number  of 
different  fields,  includin.^;  automotive 
engineering',  economics,  and  physics. 
Smce  the  bill  was  introduced,  they  have 
pre!)aied  an  analysis  of  its  provisions  and 
I  li  >k  unanijnou.-;  consent  that  tlieir 
u:.al.vsis  be  pruned  in  the  Record, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
w;is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rli  or.D, 
as  follows: 

."sorts  ON  THE  Proposed  "ENERr.Y  Conserva- 
tion  Acrr   OK    1975" 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  mernoraiidiim  is  to 
docuinetit;  the  analysis  of  the  financial  as- 
pec's  of  the  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Mathias  and  entitled  'Energy 
Con.sen,ation  Act  ot  1975  "  The  version  of 
the  bill  analyzed  w.\3  received  on  March  3, 
1^7.5  from  Mr.  St.iart  Janney,  Jr.  of  Senator 
M'.ithlfts"  staff. 


'liie  Oiil  cciii~i-->  e~-.-..iitiuUy  of  three  part.s: 

1 1  I  Tax  credits  and  deductions  tor  euergy- 
coii-ervintr  home  Improvements. 

i2i  Tax  on  gasoline  piircha-cs  and  a  tux 
credit. 

(3)  Tax  and  tax  credit  on  new  automobile 
piircha-ses  ba.-^ed  upon  the  fuel  consumption 
of  the  automobile 

Tlie  analysis  pre.-enied  In  thLs  memoran- 
dum IS  li.mited  to  items  2  and  3  These  as- 
pects of  the  bill  are  covered  in  Sections  II 
and  III,  respectively.  General  CDinment.s  on 
iiie  bill  are  covered  in  Section  IV. 

rr     GASOLINE  CONSERVATION    T«.X    INCENTIVE 

This  portion  of  the  "Energy  Conservaiioii 
Act"  consists  of  two  parts:  A  gasoline  con- 
servation tax  and  a  gasoline  tax  credit  Tin- 
gasoline  tax  is  to  go  into  effect  on  Jan  1. 
i976  at  an  initial  rate  of  loc-  gallon  and  io 
increase  by  5c  gallon  each  quarter  i  J 
months  I  until  30c  gallon  is  reached.  Tlie 
gasoline  tax  credit  entitles  each  taxpaye.-, 
regardles.s  of  whether  he  is  a  driver,  to  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $158.00  in  1976  and  $210.00 
for  each  year  thereafter. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  estimate 
the  income  and  the  money  rebated  from  this 
portion  of  the  bill. 

A.  Gasoline  con.-icrraticni  tax 
Based  on  data  =  ■  '  for  1969  to  1973.  the  an- 
nual growth  rate  of  passenger  fuel  consump- 
tion has  been  slightly  greater  than  5':  per 
jear.  In  1974,  the  year  of  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  tlie  price  of  gasoline  rose  approxi- 
mately 20c  gal  and  the  fuel  consump- 
tion dropped  by  2  6';  from  1973.  These  values 


imply  a  price  elasticity  of  about  0.13,'  i.e. 
the  percentage  decrease  In  fuel  consumed  for 
a  1  Increase  in  price.  This  value  of  the 
elasticity  Is.  however,  confounded  by  the 
simultaneous  effect  of  a  fuel  shortage  and 
an  energy  conservation  campaign. 

Tiie  present  analysis  assumes  a  continued 
5  growth  rate  prior  to  the  imposition  ol 
a  givsolme  tax  implying  no  other  price  in- 
crca.se  in  gasoline  nor  any  significant  fuel 
shortasies  or  other  changes  that  may  reduce 
fuel  consumption.  In  effect,  the  economy  l.s 
a.ssumed  to  continue  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  late  '60's  and  early  '70 's.  The  price 
elasticities  used  to  estimate  the  decreased 
consumption  due  to  the  gasoline  tax  are 
taken  to  be  between  0.1  and  0.4  in  the  near 
term  and  between  0,4  and  0.8  in  the  loni; 
term  'Ihese  values  are  based  upon  a  receni 
-surve\  of  the  elasticities.  These  numbe;'- 
reflec'.  m  the  near  term  the  relatively  miiu>r 
inipai-;  of  the  gas  tax  on  the  total  vehicle 
mile  >  driven  by  the  vehicle  fleet.  However,  in 
the  long  term,  the  gas  tax  can  be  expecttvl 
to  inrluence  the  consumer's  decision  ou  the 
kind  of  automobile  to  be  purchased  \m;!i 
the  expectation  that  the  trend  will  be  tov. . 
autos  haviiii,'  better  fuel  economy. 

Table  1  shows  the  projected  fuel  cr^iisun 
tion  with  and  without  the  gas  tax.  tlie  ra!i..;e 
of  values  in  column  4  reflect um  the  raiiL'C  of 


J 


I)- 


•As-^umitig  an  unperturbed  growth  rate  of 
5'  ,  the  decrease  m  fuel  consumption  wouict 
be  7.6'  .  The  gas  price  was  assumed  to  m- 
crease  by  20c  from  a  base  of  35c  gal. 

Addltlotial  footnc>tes  at  end  of  article. 
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elasticities.  The  final  column  estimates  the 
tax  revenue  based  upon  the  tax  rate  of  Hef. 
1.  The  base  price  of  gasoline  was  taken  as 
50c  'gal. 

TABLE  I. -GASOLINE  CONSERVATION  TAX  REVENUE 


Year 

Gasoline 
consump- 
tion pro- 
jections 1 
(billion 
gallons) 

Gasoline 
demand 
elasticity 

Gasoline 
consump- 
tion pro- 
jections - 
(billion 
gallons) 

Tax 

revenue 

(billions 

ot  dollars) 

1969      . 

62.3  . 
65.7  . 
69.2  . 

73.5  . 

77.6  . 
75.6  . 

79.4  . 
83.4 
87.5 
91.9 
%.5 

101.3 

1970     . . 

1971 

1972... 

1973..   . 

1974     .. 

1975.... 

1976... 
1977.... 

1978  ... 

1979  ... 
1980.    -. 

0. 1  0.  4 
0. 1  0. 4 
0.2  0.5 
0.4  0.8 
0.  4  0.  8 

79.7^.5 
82.  3  66.  5 
80.  9  64.  3 
73.  3  50.  2 
77.0  52.7 

17. 9-15. 2 

24.7-20.0 
24.3-19.3 
22.0-15.1 
23.1  15.8 

1  The  1974  ligure  is  preliminary  based  on  information  received 
from  Mr.  Page.  Values  beyond  1974  are  babed  on  an  annual 
growth  rate  ot  5  percent  per  year. 

-This  IS  the  piojected  fuel  use  rellecliii£  the  consumer  re- 
sponse to  priLing  as  dictated  by  the  absoiiiad  v,ni.';tion;  in  elas- 
ticities. 

The  table  Indicates  an  effective  decrease 
In  annual  gasoline  consumption  In  1980 
from  101.3  billion  gallons  to  some  value  be- 
tween 53  and  77  billion  gallons  dependent 
upon  the  achievable  elasticity.  This  implies 
a  savings  of  from  1.6  to  3  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil  per  day.  Based  upon  1975  fuel 
consumption,  the  saving  could  be  as  high 
as  1.7  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day. 
B.  Gasoline  tax  credit 

The  Energy  Conservation  Act  proposes 
that,  in  1976,  each  taxpayer  who  files  a  re- 
turn receive  a  tax  credit  computed  from  the 
formula: 

Adju  ted  Glo^s  liicoii'p    -  in.nOO; 

40.noo 


Tanciedit       HLO  ,1 


The  tax  credit  is  given  to  each  person  that 
files  an  income  tax  return  except  a  married 
individual  filing  a  separate  return  for  which 
case  the  tax  credits  will  be  reduced  by  ',2.- 
For  years  after  1976,  the  coefficient  ($158)  Is 
changed  to  $210.  In  effect,  the  tax  credit  Is 
rebating  to  the  low  Income  individual  the 
tax  imposed  upon  the  first  700  gallons  of 
gasoline  purchased. 

The  total  tax  credit  returned  to  the  tax- 
payers can  be  estimated  using  the  distribu- 
tion by  adjusted  gross  Income  of  the  number 
of  returns  filed  In   1972*    (Table  II). 

TABLE  II.-  1972  AOJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION 


1972  adjusted  gioss 
income 

Number 

returns 

(1972) 

(iliousands) 

Average 
income 

less  than  Jl, 000 

$1,000  to  $1,999....  . 
J2,000  to  $2,999.. 
$3,000  to  $4,999.. 
$5,000  to  $9,999. 

18 
153 

3,  036 

8,014 

20  347 

15,311 

$4,000 
7  500 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

12  500 

•These  are  the  most  current  data  avail- 
able as  verified  by  a  telephone  conversation 
with  the  'U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
March  4,  1975. 


1972  adjusted  gross 
income 

Number 

returns 

(1972) 

(thousands) 

Average 

income 

$15,000  to  $24,999 

10,851 
2,  595 
481   . 
110  . 

20  000 

$25,000  lo  $49,999 

37  500 

$50,000  to  $99599 

1  100,000  to  $499,999 

$500,000  to  $999,999  . 

3  .. 
1  .. 

More  than  $1,000,000 

Referring  to  Fig,  1,  it  is  noted  that  there  is 
a  small  proportion  (42  out  of  209  or  about 
20';  )  of  the  American  models  that  attain 
over  17  mpg.  For  the  imported  cars,  about 
86',  of  the  models  (32  out  of  37)  attain  over 
I'?  mpg. 

TABLE  III.-  NEW  CAR  REBATE  AND  TAX  SCHEDULES  IN  BILL 


Taxable  returns... 
Nontaxable  returns 


Totals. 


60, 921 
16,  754 

77,  675 


In  that  year,  there  were  a  total  of  60.0  mil- 
lion taxable  returns  and  16.8  million  non- 
taxable returns.  Since  all  person-s  filing 
returns  are  eligible  for  the  rebate  we  have  as- 
sumed that  the  non-taxable  returns  would 
be  eligible  for  the  full  tax  credit.  It  ts  pos- 
sible that  with  the  tax  credit  Incentive  there 
may  be  a  substantial  rise  In  the  number  of 
non-taxable  returns.  In  projecting  the  total 
money  rebated  for  1976  and  beyond  we  have 
assumed  the  same  distribution  as  in  1972, 
but  have  increased  the  number  of  returns  by 
2';  per  annum**  and  have  adjusted  the 
average  Income  level  by  a  5'.;  inflation  rise. 
The  results  of  these  projections,  based  on 
the  data  In  Table  U,  are  shown  below.  Also 
shown  are  the  estimated  range  of  tax  reve- 
nues taken  from  Table  I. 

C0r<5PARISONS  OF  GASOLINE  TAX  CREDITS  AND  REVENUES 


Year 


Gasoline 

tax  revenue 

(billions) 


1976 $15.2-17.9 

1977 20.024.7 

1978 19,3  24.3 

1979.. 15.1  22.0 

1980 15.8  23.1 


Gasoline 

tax  credits 

(billions) 


$11.8 
15.8 
15.9 
16.0 
16.1 


III.   AUTOMOBILE  ENERGY  CONSEKVATION- 

This  section  of  the  proposed  "Energy  Con- 
servation Act"  proposes  that  the  Federal 
Government  grant  a  payment  to  Individuals 
who  purchase  a  new  automobile;  the  amount 
of  the  payment  being  based  on  the  fuel 
economy  of  the  car  according  to  the  schedule 
shown  in  Table  UI.  For  the  first  year,  1975, 
the  payment  begins  at  $100.00  for  automo- 
biles that  attain  17  to  18  mpg  and  increases 
by  $25.00  for  each  additional  mpg  to  a  max- 
imum of  $675.00  for  more  than  40  mpg.  In 
each  subsequent  year,  1976  and  1977,  the 
schedule  of  payments  Is  revised  by  a  2  mpg 
Increment.  In  the  fourth  year,  1978,  a  com- 
bined tax  and  rebate  schedule  becomes 
effective. 

Figure  1  shows  the  EPA  measured  average' 
mpg  for  1975  automobiles.'  An  average'  value 
is  difficult  to  define;  however,  EPA  is  cur- 
rently employing  an  average  '-alue  that  con- 
sists of  weighing  the  city  and  highway  mpg 
measurements  by  55 ^J  and  45 ^  respectively. 


•*A  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  J. 
Backsln  in  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the  IRS 
yielded  the  information  that  79.0  million  re- 
turns were  filed  In  1973,  the  latest  year  for 
which  this  figure  is  available. 

Additional  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 

TABLE  IV.-  AMERICAN  CAR  REBATES  (1973) 


Chevrolet  Vega  Hatchback.. 
Ford  Pinto... 

Dodge  Colt 

Ford  Mustang 

Chevrolet  Vega  Kammback. 


Rebate 

Miles 

Total 

per 

per 

Units 

rebates 

car 

gallon 

sold 

(millions) 

$325 

26-28 

325,000 

$105. 6 

275 

24-26 

340,000 

93.5 

275 

24-26 

39,000 

10.7 

225 

22-23 

135,  000 

30.4 

225 

22-23 

104,  000 

23.4 

iie^;  per  ga'i 


Le55  than  10 
11  to  12 
13to  14.... 
15  to  16       .. 
17  to  18    .. 

19  to  20 

21  to  22 

23  to  24     . 
25  to  26   .... 
27  to  28   .... 

29  to  30 

31  to  32   

33  to  34     .... 
35  to  36  ..,. 

37  to  38 . 

39  to  40    .    ._ 


1975 


0 
U 
0 
0 
100 
150 
200 
250 
300 
350 
400 
4S0 
500 
550 
SOO 
650 


1976 


1977 


1973 


0 

0 

-i    TOO 

0 

0 

-90a 

0 

0 

-800 

0 

0 

-700 

0 

0 

-6C0 

100 

0 

-500 

150 

100 

-4U0 

200 

150 

-  300 

250 

200 

-200 

300 

250 

-100 

350 

300 

0 

400 

350 

25 

450 

400 

75 

500 

450 

125 

550 

500 

17b 

600 

550 

225 

Notes.  (1)  Negative  sign  is  a  tax;  (2)  only  eif^fy  clber  ipile- 
|:Ei-gai!Gii  ,iici3iiieiit  IS  listed. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  total  dollars  rr>- 
bated  we  have  used  1973  sales  figures'  wirh 
1974  fuel  economies."  Sales  of  "subcompacts  • 
in  1973  accounted  for  25%  of  the  market ,' 
The  fuel  economy  values  for  1974  were  ba-sed 
upon  "city  '  cycle  values.  To  obtain  "average  ' 
values,  the  "city"  fuel  economy  was  increased 
by  2  mpg.  The  rebates  for  American  and  im- 
ported cars  are  given  in  Tables  IV  and  V, 
respectively.  Based  on  the  1973  American 
car  sales  (9.66  million  units  produced)  and 
Imports  (1.72  million  units  Imported),  about 
12',  of  the  American  cars  and  about  62' 
of  the  imported  cars  would  be  rebated.  This 
represents  a  total  rebate  of  about  20  .  of 
the  total  sales.  In  absolute  values,  the  total 
rebate  amounts  to  about  $0.6  billion,  equally 
divided  between  American  and  Imported 
cars. 

Comparing  this  new  car  rebate  value.  $0  6 
billion,  to  the  gasoline  tax  and  credit  values 
in  Table  below,  it  is  concluded  that  for  1975 
there  is  a  comfortable  reserve  In  the  auto- 
mobile-related portion  of  the  "Energy  Con- 
servation Act."  Arbitrarily  doubling  the  new 
car  rebate  for  the  1976  and  1977  years  giving 
values  of  $1.2  and  $2.4*  billion,  respectively. 
still  allows  for  a  comfortable  reserve.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  as£e.ss  the  effect  of 
the  tax-rebate  schedule  to  be  implemented 
In  1978. 

COVPARiSO'.G  OF  GASOLir.'E  TAX  CREDITS  AND  pEVENmes 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Ye,:r 


Gasoline 
tax  revenue 


Gasoline 
fax  credits 


New  car 
rebates 


Su'i'lus 


1976 

.     1^2  17.9 

II  8 

0.6 

2  8  t5.5 

1977 

.     20.0  24.7 

15  8 

12 

3  0  »7,  7 

1978   . 

.     19.  3  24.  3 

15  9 

2.4 

1.0  ►e,  0 

1979... 

.     15.1  22.0 

16.0  .. 

-.9  ,.6.0 

1980 

.     1S.8  23. 1 

16.1  .... 

-.3   ,.7.0 

*A  $2.4  bniion  rebate  for  a  sales  fleet  of 
8  miilion  automobiles  would  allow  a  $300,00 
rebate  per  car  implying  that  the  "average  " 
car  sold  in  1977  attains  29-30  mpg  ( -,ee 
Table  IV 1 . 


Rtbale 
per 
car 

Miles 

per 

gallon 

Uiiits 
sold 

Total 

rebates 

(rrillion^) 

-- 

$200 
200 

21  22 
21  22 

95,000 
114,000 

19.0 
2^8 

, 

Lincoln- Mercury  Comet 

Lincoln-Mercury  Capri     ,_[ 

Total .  1,152,000 

Total  production _ 9,660,000 


305.4 
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TABLE  V.-IMPORTED  CAR  REBATES  (1973) 


March   jn,  iO';j 


Viif 


Rebate 
per  car 


HjdJ.) 

SJ*!!! 

vVV  412     

42S 

Tu.otJ  Coiolla   . 

n.'-un  8  210.  VW  Dasher 

rriuniph  Spitfire 

Sil>*iu.  BMW.  MC.  Renault.  Audi 
Si  ill 

400 
32S 
300 
275 
200 

Total 

Miles  per 

Number 

rebate 

Rebate 

Miles  per 

Number 

gallon 

units 

(millions) 

Make 

per  car 

gallon 

units 

31-32 

39.000 

J17  6 

Dsl^unSlO,  Fiat  124.  Maida 

J225 

22  ?3 

109  OOO 

30-31 

30. 000 

12.8 

Opel.  VW,  Saab,  Toyota.  Porsche 

200 

21  22 

118.600 

?9-30 

117.000 

16.8 

Toyota  Corona.  Volvo  145 

175 

20  21 

78,000 

26-27 

385. 000 

125.1 

Renault.  Porsche.   Volvo   142,  Fiat  128, 

25-26 

21,000 

6.3 

Peugeot,  Volvo  144   . .         

150 

19  20 

71.200 

24  25 

99.500 

27.4 

. 

23  24 

2,400 

.6 

Total 

Total  import 

,    1  f       ,  ■ , 



1.071,000 
1, 720  000 

Total 
rebate 

(million',) 


24,5 
<!3. 7 
13.7 

1"  7 

309.2 


IV.    GENER.AI.     COMMENTS 

I  1  I  The  oiie  mile  per  gallon  increment  rna.v 
be  ic>o  small.  A  DOT  study  in  addressing  the 
cjiiestion  of  measuring  mpg  concluded  that 
current  test  procedures  are  accurate  to  ^j2'"r. 
to  r4' :.  At  20  mpg  the  uncertainty  could  be 

0  8  mpg  and  at  40  mpg  the  unrertciinty 
cfiuld  be  xl.6  mpg. 


(2)  The  new  car  rebate  scheme  for  the  first 
3  years  re.sults  In  a  highly  favorable  situation 
for  the  import  car  market  with  a  po.ssible 
adverse  impact  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
Some  thought  should  be  given  to  lowering 
the  rebate  base  in  the  first  year  to  reduce 
critici.-.tn.s  on  this  point. 

(3)  The  bill  may  have  the  effect  of  acceler- 


ating the  scrappage  rate  of  used  cars.  Con- 
sider the  purchase  of  a  new  car  In  1979.  Given 
the  choice  of  buying  a  u.sed  1975  auto  and  a 
new  1979  auto  with  40  mpg  fuel  economy 
we  (ind  ■ 


Monthly— 


Auumed  cost    Miles  per  gallon 


Used 

Ne*.. 


Jl  500 
3,600 


15 
40 


Rebate 


0 
$250 


Financing ' 


$42 
77 


Fuel  costs 


$44 
17 


Gas  rebate  > 


J17.50 
17.50 


Total  cost       Down  payment 


$69 
76 


J375 
54a 


■  Used  car  financing;  25  percent  down,  30  months  at  9  percent;  new  car  financing:  15  peicent 
down,  42  months  at  8  peicent  niitth  rebate  subtracted  lium  amount  financed. 


»  Assumes  lO.ono  miles  per  year  driving. 


Tlie  total  monthly  costs  to  the  purchaser 
are  almost  Identical.  This  situation  may  re- 
sult in  accelerating  the  scrappage  r.ites  of 
used  cars  that  get  poor  fuel  economy. 

(4)  Some  consideration  should  be  given  to 
revising  the  tax  and  rebate  schedules  shown 
in  Table  IV  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  For  cars  obtaining  between  20  ai.d  30 
mpg.  there  is  about  a  $400  shift  In  the  price 
between  1977  and  1978  due  to  the  replacement 
of  the  rebate  with  a  ta.x.  Perhaps  the  tax 
schedule  should  be  revised  to  reduce  the 
ta.K  level  on  autos  obtaining  more  than  20 
mpg  and  increase  the  ta.x  on  cars  liavii:g  fuel 
economies  of  less  ttian  15  mpg. 

(b)  Due  to  uncertainty  regarding  pollution 
and  safety  legislation,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  limits  on  the  attainable  fuel 
economy  in  the  late   ^Os.  This  factor,  as  well 

is  the  ones  discus.sed  above,  sugge.>t  that 
there  should  be  a  raiii,e  of  fuel  economies, 
say  from  25  to  30  mpg,  ui  which  there  are  no 
taxes  or  rebates.  Such  a  procedure  could  pro- 
vide a  target  for  auto  manufacturers  and  not 
penalize  the  consumer  because  of  safety  and 
pollution  requirements. 

(5)  A  deflnitlve  decision  concerning  safety 
and  emission  standards  should  be  made  so 
that  manufacturers  are  not  faced  with  legis- 
lative uncertainties  in  areas  that  strongly 
aJfect  fuel  economy. 

(6)  The  automobile  related  portioi:s  of  the 
bill  appear  to  be  self-supporting  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years.  Should  the  bill  be  even 
more  effective  than  our  estimates,  eg,  the 
elasticities  are  greater,  the  self-supporting 
feature  may  still  be  accomplished  bj  reduc- 
ing the  ga.soline  tax  credit. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  re- 
cently a  series  of  article.s  appeared  iii 
the  Miami  Herald  which  deals  with  the 
problems  involved  in  the  administration 
of  our  social  security  system. 

Reporter  Andy  Rosenblatt  has  done  a 
most  commendable  job  in  analyzing  the 
problems  of  the  system.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration's  efficiency  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  those  who  must 
depend  on  it  for  their  very  existence. 
The  civil  servants  who  work  at  SSA  are 
as  dedicated  a  group  of  public  servants 
as  can  be  found  in  Government.  But  they, 
too,  are  burdened  with  caseloads  which 
are  too  heavy,  regulations  which  are  too 
complex. 

As  a  member  of  the  newly  created 
Senate  Finance  Subcommittee  on  Social 
Security.  I  believe  we  must  investigate 
the  problems  that  our  social  security 
system  faces.  The  committee  is  already 
undertaking  a  study  of  the  supplemental 
security  income — SSI — program. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  Miami 
Herald  series  of  articles  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thut  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

On<  "  Ektcient  Systfm  Bogc.inc  Dowm 
(By  Andy  Rosenblatt ) 

The  symptoms  are  everywhere  America's 
Social  Security  Administration  Is  .suffering 
from  advancing  age. 


Although  the  vast,  sophisticated  bureauc- 
racy that  pumps  lifeblood  to  31  million  poor 
and  elderly  people  Is  not  yet  40,  a  serious  case 
of  h.ardening  arteries  already  has  set  In  and 
slowed  the  flow  of  sorely  needed  benefits. 

The  high-speed,  computerized  information 
system  linking  local  Social  Security  offices 
with  the  agency's  national  headquarters  in 
Baltimore  has  memory  lapses  as  it  frequently 
becomes  overloaded  and  breaks  down. 

There  are  some  signs.  Lines  at  Social  Secu- 
rity offices  around  the  country  are  long  and 
getting  longer.  So  long  that  retired  carpenter 
William  P.  Gray.  75,  recently  spent  four 
hours  sitting  in  the  Coral  Gables  office  and 
never  saw  a  government  worker.  Gray  finally 
walked  out.  emotionally  exhausted  and  phvsi- 
cally  sick. 

If  Gray  had  not  gone  to  the  office,  it  still 
would  have  taken  him  anywhere  from  three 
minutes  to  an  hour  to  get  a  Social  Security 
worker  on  the  phone. 

Service  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Social 
Security  officials  concede.  Because  of  admin- 
istrative problems,  lack  of  staff  and  new 
responsibilities.  It  often  takes  the  system 
six  weeks  to  process  an  ordinary  retirement 
claim  that  was  once  handled  in  less  than  a 
month.  Disability  claims  that  used  to  be  han- 
dled in  three  months  now  take  twice  that 
long,  and  disability  appeals  are  backlogged  a 
full  year. 

The.se  delavs  and  the  resulting  human 
frustration  have  pi-oduced  enough  com- 
plaints from  Florida's  1.5  million  Social  Se- 
ciu-ity  recipients  (more  than  a  half  million 
la  Dade,  Broward  and  Palm  Beach)  to  prompt 
a  government  study  of  the  bureacucracy's 
operation  throughout  the  state  The  study  Is 
currently  underway 

For  .some  people,  the  current  mi.shniash 
of  computer  foul-ups,  longer  waits  and  red 
tape  has  merely  been  a  matter  of  Inconven- 
ience. For  Gray,  It  has  meant  moving  in  with 
relatives  and  drawing  funds  from  Dade 
County  Welfare. 

Others,  like  Robert  McConnell  of  Miami 
say  they  are  threatening  their  survival.  Mc- 
Connell. 65,  a  strapping,  former  broadcast  en- 
gineer for  radio  station  WWOK,  never 
thought  he  would  be  dependent  on  Social 
Security  .  .  .  not  until  doctors  were  forced 
to  amputate  his  disease-riddled  left  leg. 

Today.  Social  Security  benefits  could  make 
t!ie   diifcrence   for  McConnell   and  his  wU« 
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be! ween  struggling  to  pay  monimiental  med- 
iirtl  bills  and  living  in  modest  comfort.  A 
di.leiencc  that  is.  il  he  were  receiving  the 
jULUihly  checks  Social  Security  officials 
;'(l!n!t  \\f-  is  enlilled  to. 

■  ihe  mt'Ulcal  bills,"  McCotinell  says,  "ex- 
liuusted  every  penny  we  had.  Last  year's 
taxes  haven't  been  paid,  the  car  payments 
;ire  running  behind,  and  we  haven't  had 
iiiPut  on  the  table  since  I  dont  know  when. 
11  hurls  to  admit  all  that." 

McConnell  first  applied  for  disability  and 
n.iiement  benefits  in  January  1974.  Immedi- 
ately after,  his  leu  toe  was  removed  because 
j.-aiif4rene  had  set  in.  The  disability  request 
w.is  denied.  But  McConnell  began  receiving 
reruement  checks  within  two  months. 

It  w.is  a  good  thing  he  did.  On  March  27, 
doctors  were  forced  to  amputate  McConnell's 
phlebitis-plagued  left  leg  just  below  the  knee. 

,\s  McConnell  convalesced  in  a  wheelchair,, 
the  problems  of  being  old  and  sick  developed. 
His  Social  Security  checks  stopped  coming. 
They  stopped  coming  because  McConnell's 
second  application  for  disability  was  ap- 
proved, and  government  regulations  require 
that  retirement  checks  be  discontinued  when 
someone  begins  to  draw  disability. 

In  McConnell's  ease,  the  retirement  checks 
stopped,  but  the  disability  checks  ne\er  be- 
gan. For  the  last  eight  months,  Robert  Mc- 
Connell hasn't  received  a  penny  from  his 
government.  Just  a  run-arotmd. 

"Since  July,  my  husband  has  contacted 
the  Social  Security  office  every  month,"  Mrs. 
McConnell  wrote  in  a  letter  to  The  Herald's 
Action  Line,  "Every  month  he  was  told  that 
a  tracer'  would  be  sent  out  and  it  would  be 
at  least  28  days  before  he  wotild  hear  any- 
thing. We  are  wondering  how  many  '28  days' 
we  will  be  kept  waiting.  ...  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  worrying  about  how  I  am  going  to 
pay  our  bills  due  to  someone  else's  goof." 

What  happened  to  Robert  McConnell's 
money?  Social  Security  officials  in  North 
Miami  Beach  and  Baltimore  admit  they  don't 
know.  Because  it  is  a  critical  case,  Social 
Security  autliorized  the  issuance  of  a  special 
emergency  check  for  McConiiell  two  weeks 
ago.  That  check,  like  the  others,  has  yet  to 
arrive. 

The  dilemma  facing  McConnell  and  Gray 
l^:n't  unique. 

James  W.  Cardwell,  the  commissioner  of 
the  U.S.  Social  Security  Administration,  said 
in  a  Herald  interview:  "There  are  some  signs 
that  the  quality  of  service  as  measured  by 
lapse  times  and  backlogs  has  diminished  na- 
tionwide." 

Sam  Cohen,  manager  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity's Miami  North  district  office,  which  Is 
handling  the  McConnell  case,  and  a  man  who 
has  been  with  the  system  since  Its  inception 
during  Franklin  Roosevelt's  first  term,  speaks 
about  the  problem  more  succinctly:  "Oui 
service,"  says  Cohen,  "is  not  what  it  used  to 
be,  at  a  time  when  people  are  demanding 
more  from  tlieir  government  than  ever  be- 
fore." 

Because  of  constituent  complaints,  U.S. 
Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  and  10  of  Florida's  14  con- 
gressmen requested  in  January  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  look  into  the  matter. 
"This  situation,"  Chiles  said,  "has  reached 
critical  proportions  In  the  administration  of 
Social  Security  and  Medlcare-Medicald  pro- 
grams. It  is  clear  from  the  tremendous  num- 
ber of  complaints  I've  received  . .  ,  that  the 
administration  of  these  pi-ograms  needs  a 
searching  reevaluation  and  a  great  deal  of 
improvement.  Social  Security  claims  take  far 
too  long  to  process.  .  .  ." 

Agentj;  from  the  GAO's  regional  office  In 
Ailanta  currently  are  in  Florida  trying  to 
tletermine  the  causes  and  cures  for  the 
I  ongested  situation. 

The  complaints  reaching  Florida  congress- 
men and  Social  Security  officials  center  on 
these  areas:  the  non-receipt  of  checks,  and 
<lelays  In  the  processing  of  both  Medicare 
"lid  di.-.ability  claims. 


Social  Security  officials  are  hopeful  that 
the  establishment  of  a  medicare  claims  proc- 
essing center  In  Dade  County  by  July  will 
alleviate  that  problem.  But,  they  are  not 
optimistic  about  what  can  be  doiie  about 
disability  delays  and  the  missing  checks. 

Mrs.  Sadye  Rosenzweig  knows  what  a 
problem  it  is,  trying  to  get  the  government 
to  replace  a  check.  A  widow,  Mrs.  Rosenzweig 
lives  alone  in  a  Miami  Beach  efficiency  apart- 
ment. There  are  pictures  of  children  and 
grandchildren  on  every  wall.  A  tank  of  oxy- 
gen rests  by  her  bedside. 

For  the  past  10  months.  Mrs.  Rosenzweig 
has  been  waiting  for  her  April  1974  check  of 
4183.50.  She  has  called  and  visited  the  Miami 
Beach  Social  Security  office  and  has  written 
letters  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. The  letters  have  not  produced  a 
check.  Or  even  a  reply. 

"I'm  disgusted,"  Mrs.  Rosenzweit;  .says. 
"It's  bad  enough  I'm  sick  and  have  :i  heart 
condition.  I  don't  need  this." 

Karl  Saenger,  manager  of  the  Beach  office, 
looked  into  Mrs.  Rosenzweig's  case  at  The 
Herald's  request.  "We  blew  this  one."  he  con- 
cluded. "The  check  was  erroneouslv  withheld 
and  I  don  t  know  why." 

Mrs.  Rosenzweig  is  one  of  approximately 
300,000  persons  nationwide  who  last  year  re- 
poted  that  they  did  not  receive  one  or  more 
of  their  Social  Security  checks,  according  to 
Treasury  Department  figures.  Government 
workers  looked  into  each  of  the  claims  and 
found  half  of  them  to  be  Justified,  requir- 
ing the  government  to  issue  substitute 
checks. 

Like  other  Social  Security  procedures,  the 
replacement  of  a  lost  check  involves  nu- 
merous steps  and  government  agencies.  It  is 
a  procedure  designed  primarily  to  protect 
the  government  and  not  the  Individual  So- 
cial Security  recipients  Involved. 

"Too  often,"  said  U.S.  Sen.  Abraham  Ribi- 
coflf  (D.,  Conn.),  a  former  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, "government  red  tape  and  bureaucratic 
delay  deprive  citizens  of  the  benefits  due 
them.  This  works  a  special  hardship  on  older 
Americans,  (welfare)  recipients  and  the  dis- 
abled who  depend  largely  on  these  payments 
for  their  income. 

"Delays  in  getting  their  checks  can  mean 
more  than  Inconvenience.  Delays  can  mean 
going  without  food,  defaulting  on  rent,  utili- 
ties, medicine  and  other  necessities." 

Local  Social  Security  officials  say  that  a 
check  often  is  lost  because  the  recipient 
failed  to  report  a  change  of  address.  They 
also  insist  that  their  system  is  highly  effi- 
cient, pointing  to  the  fact  that  less  than  1 
percent  of  all  checks  sent  out  are  reported 
missing. 

"Frankly,  I'm  surprised,"  Saenger  says, 
"that  there  aren't  more  snafus  given  the 
tremendous  volume  of  business  we  are  deal- 
ing In." 

To  solve  tlie  problem  of  lost  checks,  Rlbi- 
coff.  Chiles,  Claiborne  Pell  (D.,  R.I.)  and  19 
other  senators  are  sponsoring  the  Social 
Security  Fairness  Act  of  1975.  The  act  would 
compel  the  government  to  issue  new  checks 
within  four  days  to  any  bona  fide  Social 
Security  recipient  who  signs  a  statement  that 
he  or  she  did  not  receive  a  monthly  check. 

Chiles  admits  that  chances  of  the  bill  pass- 
ing are  slim,  partly  because  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  opposition. 

"I  don't  think  the  bill  is  the  right  solu- 
tion," says  Cardwell,  the  man  who  oversees 
80,000  employees  and  the  distribution  of  So- 
cial Security  benefits  totaling  more  than  $62 
billion  a  year.  "It  could  produce  a  run  on  the 
system.  The  right  solution  Is  to  speed  up  the 
service." 

Nathan  Tatz  is  all  for  that.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  every  month,  Tatz  puts  on  a  fresh 
shirt  and  a  sour  face  and  walks  to  the  mail- 
boxes of  a  Skylake  condominium,  preparing 
himself  for  the  worst. 

Tatz  had  to  wait   15  months  for  his  de- 


cea.-ed  uilt  s  disability  check.  A  retired  lum- 
ber yard  manager  from  New  York.  Tatz  .'-p- 
plied  for  th.e  benefits  in  December  1973. 

Because  his  records  were  lost  somchere 
l)etween  Tallahas.spe.  Baltimore  and  Ni-.v 
York  City.  latz  did  not  get  a  notice  ti  Mt 
benetit.s  had  been  approved  until  July  1074 
Thai  was  not  the  end  of  the  delay. 

Tatz  did  not  receive  a  cheek  until  !  >^l 
\\eek  It  loiitaincd  a  misspelled  name  Bi'iks 
ha\e  rcnised  to  cash  the  c-heck  because  n!  ihe 
error  una  Social  Security  wants  it  reti:rned 

.Alihouyli  Tatz  is  not  desperately  in  need 
ol'  the  money,  the  long  wait  has  been  n  iis- 
t-'Hiinu.  So  is  the  prospect  that  it  will  go  on. 

■IiAer;.  lime  I  call  the  Social  Security  ofice, 
I  liave  to  briny  up  llie  name  of  my  wife.  R  ise. 
Xaturally.  it's  a  mental  thing.  It  botlier.-  nie. 
.•iiio  s  dead  and  I  waul  to  close  the  book,  but 
;i-  1  1,1^,  a.s  tins  keeps  going  on  I  can't." 

'Hie  So  lal  Security  Administration  i^ci;- 
erally  )s  res^arded  as  the  most  efficient  oS 
ledera;  ;i..;eiicies.  It  spends  less  than  2  p'-r 
ceiii  .>:  i-s  aiinual  budget  on  operating  cost*-. 
Forbei-  .Magazine  last  October  called  S:x.i.<l 
Seeunty  "ihe  white  hat  bureaucracy" 

So  V.  ha;  happened?  Why  the  de:a'. -? 
Cicvernmeiit  officials  say  there  are  several 
JHc'or.v  iiiXulved.  the  most  prominent  of 
which  \\8^  Ihe  federal  government's  derision 
lo  assume  responsibility  for  distributing 
funds  to  blind,  disabled  and  poor  perilous 
previously  drawing  welfare  checks  from  Uielr 
liidividiial  states.  That  decision  added  four 
million  people  to  the  Social  Security  rolls  iu 
a  rei.HtiveJy  short  period  of  time. 

■•■nie  workload  per  employe,"  says  Colie  j. 
manaiier  of  the  Miami  North  Social  Seei^risy 
oitice.  "has  gotten  much  hea^vier  (becaii--i>  of 
the  job  freeze  1  and  a  recession  always  makes 
things  wor>e  by  increasing  the  numbi  r  of 
claims. ■ 

Meanwiiile,  the  filing  of  disability  claims, 
wiiicn  requires  a  time-consuming  revie^A',  has 
doubled  within  the  past  three  years.  A  teiji- 
porary  federal  Job  freeze  also  has  redu"eii 
local  Social  Security  office  staffs. 

Despite  all  this.  Social  Security  Conunis- 
sioner  Cardwell  insists  that  progress  is  beinj 
made.  A  request  for  11,500  additional  v.-.)rK- 
ers  recently  has  been  approved  by  Presideiji 
F  ird  and  a-A-aits  congressional  action. 

Cardwell  also  has  organized  a  separa'e 
office  within  the  agency  to  study  ways  of 
simplifying  the  nation's  voluminotis  Social 
Security  law  and  complicated  administrative 
procedures.  That  eflort  is  expected  to  i:ike 
.several  years. 

What  happens  until  then?  The  answer 
probably  is  very  little.  The  agency  has  shifted 
some  workers  to  help  reduce  the  backlog  of 
dl.sability  claims,  but  that.  Cardwell  admit  ^, 
is  a  case  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Recipients  will  have  to  endure  their  pro>)- 
lenxs  ■Rith  patience.  After  all,  as  Rlblcoff  said 
'The  Social  Security  Administration  Is  the 
most  efficient  bureaucracy  in  town.  Whic?i 
gives  you  some  idea  what  it  must  be  like  to 
deal   wit)i   the  others." 

Kiw  To  OtT  Help  Faster  on  Your  C.^sk 
(By  Andy  Rosenblatt) 

A  Miami  Beivch  man.  Just  turned  Ci.  le- 
(.eutly  decided  to  apply  for  his  Social  Se^^n- 
rity  benefits  while  he  and  his  wife  were  >•  :•);.! - 
ping  along  the  Lincoln  Road  Mall. 

Tlie  couple  agreed  to  meet  at  Wolfie'^  res- 
taurant an  hour  later  for  lunch.  As  things 
turned  out.  the  husband  barely  matie  it  to 
the  restauiant  In  time  for  dinner. 

Because  tlie  man  cho.se  to  visit  tlio  Mi- 
ami Beaih  Social  Security  office  during  ihe 
tir>t  week  of  the  month  he  was  forced  to  v.ait 
for  tAO  liouis.  If  he  had  gone  to  the  otfice 
the  following  week,  he  would  have  waited 
half  that  time.  And,  if  he  had  visited  the 
office  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  would  liu\e 
had  virtually  no  wait  at  all. 

W^liafs  more,  because  the  man  didn't  bi  ing 
his  bill))  fertifieate  and  other  neces8ar\  clix- 
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ume!i-.s  Willi  him,  be  had  to  retvirii  to  the 
otEce  agaLo. 

Although  the  man's  experience  was  not 
11  ;i usual,  it  easily  could  have  been  avoided. 

The  Social  Security  system  Is  a  massive, 
cr.inplex  ma.;e  of  rules,  regiilations  and  pro- 
cediu-es.  It's  ea^y  lo  get  lost  in  it.  Here  I?  a 
-irvudl  guide,  auggestton.'i  on  how  to  avoid 
Inn?  waits  and  unneces-sarv  probleni.s  while 
having  yoiiT  Social  Security  claim  proce^.^ed 
m  the  shortest,  possible  time; 

File  for  benetit-s  early.  You  don't  have  to 
wait  until  you  have  actually  stopped  work 
and  retired  before  fUling  out  a  claim  This 
al.so  applies  to  handicapped  persons  who  may 
liot  be  linmediatelv  eligible  for  disablllt\ 
bene  tits. 

By  filing  early,  you  are  giving  Social  Se- 
curity time  in  which  to  get  the  nece'^sary 
paperwork  done  so  that  benefits  can  start 
when  you  become  legally  eligible  to  receive 
them. 

Don't  visit  a  Social  Security  office  without 
calling  first  The  visit  may  not  be  nfressary, 
smce  government  reprej^entatlves  can  han- 
dle nmny  claims  and  problems  over  the  tele- 
phone. 

If  you  are  going  to  visit  a  Social  Security 
office,  you  should  still  call  and  find  out  what 
documents  should  be  brovight  with  you  This 
can  save  return  risits. 

Unless  your  case  Is  urgent,  the  best  time 
to  call  or  visit  a  Social  Security  office  Is  at 
the  end  of  the  week  and  the  end  of  the 
month.  Long  lines  mevltably  form  on  Mon- 
davs.  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month 
and  on  the  day  after  a  holiday. 

Deal  with  the  Social  Security  office  closest 
to  your  home  and  continue  to  deal  exclusive- 
Iv  with  that  ottic*  There  are  15  offices  scat- 
tired  throughout  Dade,  Broward  and  Palm 
Beach  Counties. 

Each  of  these  o.-Tices  can  handle  all  types 
of  clalnw  and  inquiries  By  dealing  with  more 
than  one  office,  you  only  run  the  risk  of  fu- 
ture confusion 

While  visiting  a  Social  Security  office,  ge: 
•lie  name  of  the  claims  or  service  repre- 
sentative handling  your  case.  When  possible. 
£Lsk  to  speak  with  that  person  If  you  must 
make  contact  with  Social  Security  again. 
This  will  enable  you  to  avoid  repeating  your 
case  history  again  and  again. 

Notify  your  local  Social  Security  office  im- 
mediately of  any  changes  of  address.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  notify  the  post  office  alone. 
Social  Security  oJBclala  say  many  checks  are 
not  (lelivered  on  time  because  people  fall 
to  do  this. 

Save  all  communications  received  from  So- 
cial Security.  These  communications  m*y  be 
Important  in  cutting  through  red  tape  at  a 
later  date. 

Because  the  Social  Security  s>-8tem  touches 
the  Uves  of  nine  of  every  10  Americans.  It  Ls 
inevitable  that  some  problems  and  foulups 
will  oocur. 

Tbese  are  suggestions  for  dealing  with 
problems  that  might  affect  you: 

Most  important,  notify  your  local  Social 
Security  o^ce  of  the  problem  a.s  soon  as 
possible. 

If  you  are  receiving  Supplemental  Security 
Income  checks  (the  orange  ones)  and  have 
not  received  them  on  time,  contact  your  lo- 
cal Social  Security  office.  A  replacement 
check  for  up  to  $100  can  be  issued  to  you 
immediately  If  you  are  In  desjjerate  need. 

If  you  have  not  received  retirement,  wid- 
ows or  survivors  benefits  (the  blue-green 
check.s)  on  time,  you  are  expected  to  notify 
the  local  Social  Security  office  after  the  check 
has  been  massing  three  days. 

Persons  who  are  In  de^pera^e  need  can 
request  that  their  representative  at  the  So- 
cial Security  office  handle  tlie  problem  as  a 
critical  ca.se.  Representatives  iisually  don't 
f.ll  out  critical  case  forms  unless  a  check  has 
been  missing  for  at  least  two  months.  If  you 
can't  wait  that  long,  ask  to  see  a  super- 
visor. 


Social  Security  representatives  have  al.so 
been  willing,  on  occasion,  to  call  landlords 
on  a  recipient's  behalf  If  he  faces  eviction 
because  of  a  delayed  check. 

Repre.sentatlves  can  also  direct  you  to  lo- 
o.il  social  agencies  which  offer  housing  and 
loocl  for  the  needy. 

If  you  are  no:  satisfied  with  the  way  your 
problem  is  being  handled  by  Social  Security, 
a  call  or  letter  directed  to  your  congress- 
men is  often  of  help, 

Re.^dent.T  of  South  D.^de.  including  Soutli 
Miami  Beach,  can  call  Congressman  Dante 
Fascell's  oRice  at  ,350-5301.  Residents  of  cen- 
tral Dade  County  can  call  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper'.s  ortice  at  350-5565.  and  resi- 
dents of  North  Dade  and  South  Broward  can 
call  Congressman  William  Lehman's  office 
at  945-7518  Other  Broward  residents  can  call 
Conttressm.tn  J  Herbert  Burke's  office  at 
522-:i739. 

Do  not  call  the  Social  Security  .^dministra- 
tions  national  or  regional  program  centers 
I  his  m.iy  only  delay  the  case  further  if  they 
have  to  pull  your  folder  out  of  processing. 

Writing  to  these  offices  may  also  be  a 
waste  of  time  Many  pers(.>ns  who  have  sent 
letters  to  the  regional  or  national  offices  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  report 
that  they  never  received  a  reply. 


Wh\t  .\sf  YorR  RiGfrrs,  BENEFrrs  Ukofs  I.\w? 
( By  Andy  Rosenblatt ) 

How  much  do  you  know  atx>ut  your  rights 
and  responsibaities  under  our  Social  Security 
laws?  Chances  are,  not  much. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  a  parent 
can  sometimes  collect  benefits  after  the  death 
of  a  child?  Or  that  you  may  be  required  to 
deduct  Social  Security  taxes  from  your  maid's 
check  even  If  she  aslcs  you  not  to? 

Over  %6!i.Z  billion  In  Social  Security  bene- 
fits was  distributed  to  about  31  mllliou  people 
last  year.  Knowing  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions  could  enable  you  to  collect 
t>enento  you  never  realized  you  were  entitled 
to. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  were 
compiled  with  the  cooperation  of  Dade 
Coiuuy  Sociai  Security  district  maiiatjers  Sam 
Cohen  of  the  Miami  North  office  and  Karl 
Saen;,'er  of  the  Miami  Beach  office. 

Q — Who  is  entitled  to  receive  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits? 

A— Retired  workers  over  age  62  and  severely 
disabled  workers  under  63  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  Social  Security  for  a  minimum  of  sl.x 
to  40  quarters  dependhig  upon  their  age.  A 
quarter  is  three  months. 

Spouses  of  retirement  age  and  spouses  with 
children  under  18  who  are  married  to  retired, 
disabled  or  deceased  workers  also  are  entitled 
to  benefits.  So  are  the  disabled  children  of 
retired,  disabled  or  deceased  workers  IX  they 
were  disabled  before  age  22. 

Q — Can  parents  ever  draw  benefits  when  a 
child  dies':" 

A — Yes.  If  the  parents  are  age  62  or  over 
and  were  financially  dependent  upon  the 
child. 

Q — WTiat  happens  to  the  money  we  pay  In 
Social  Security  taxes?  How  Is  it  Invested? 

A — All  the  money  paid  for  Soclal  Security 
goes  into  special  Social  Security  trust  funds. 
These  funds  are  strictly  accounted  for  and 
kept  separate  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Most  of  this  money  goes 
throUiih  the  trust  funds  and  Is  immediately 
used  to  i>ay  current  Social  Security  recipients. 

The  relatively  small  amount  of  income  not 
Immednately  used  for  benefits  Is  invested  In 
government  bonds  and  similar  federal  obliga- 
tions that  pay  interest  into  the  trust  fund. 
About  $54  billion  is  now  Invested  this  way. 

T-.vo  cents  of  every  dollar  contributed  to 
Social  Security  goes  to  meet  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Q — What  are  the  primary  factors  used  to 
determine  specific  Social  Security  retirement 
payments? 


A  — Payments  are  based  on  the  worker's 
average  yearly  earnings  and  age. 

Q — When  can  a  worker  begin  receiving  re- 
tirement benefits? 

A — Retired  workers  can  begin  drawing  re- 
di;-:ed  benefits  when  they  are  62  and  full 
benefits  at  65.  When  a  worker  applies  for 
benefits  before  reaching  age  65,  his  payments 
will  be  reduced  five-ninths  of  1  per  cent  for 
every  month  between  the  tim.e  he  retires  and 
his  65th  birthday. 

For  example,  a  worker  who  retires  at  62 
v\lU  have  his  benefits  reduced  by  20  per  cent. 

Q  -  I  am  a  widow  who  never  worked  before 
bi;t  hiive  been  drawing  Social  Security  bene- 
fits on  my  husband's  account.  My  husband 
just  died.  Can  I  get  my  late  husband's  check 
luid  widow's  benefits  at  the  .same  time? 

A — No.  only  the  larger  of  the  two  amounts. 

Q — My  husband  died  In  the  middle  of  the 
luontli.  .\m  I  entitled  to  his  check  for  that 
mouth? 

A — No.  Social  Security  does  not  make  pay- 
ments for  parts  of  the  month  so  the  check 
muot  be  returned. 

Q — Must  I  pay  into  Social  Security  for  my 
maid  when  she  Insists  that  I  do  not  take 
any  tax  out  of  her  pay  check? 

A — Definitely.  If  the  maid  earns  more  than 
$50  in  a  quarter,  you  will  be  e.^cpected  to 
deduct  Social  Security  taxes  from  her  check 
and  also  contribute  the  employer's  share.  If 
you  do  not  deduct  Social  Security  taxes  from 
the  maid's  check,  the  Treasury  Department 
can  later  require  you  to  pay  the  amount 
yourself. 

Q — Will  tlie  post  office  forward  my  Social 
Security  check  If  I  have  moved? 

A— The  post  office  Is  authorized  to  forward 
only  one  check  If  you  have  notified  It  of 
your  new  address.  However,  Social  Security 
officials  say  this  Is  not  always  done.  They 
advise  people  moving  to  Inamedlately  advise 
the  local  Soclal  Security  office  of  their  new 
address.  This  can  be  done  over  the  telephone. 

Q — Where  do  my  Soclal  Security  checks 
come  from  and  where  are  my  records  stored? 

A— The  checks  are  printed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  In  Philadelphia.  Most  of  your 
Social  Security  records  are  filed  in  one  of 
six  regional  program  centers.  The  centers  are 
in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Birmingham, 
Ala..  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco. 
Disability  records  are  kept  on  computer  tapes 
at  the  Soclal  Security  Administration's  na- 
tional headquarters  Just  outside  Baltimore. 

Q — I  am  a  self-employed  Individual  over 
62.  I  earn  about  $20,000.  I  work  10  full 
montlis  out  of  tlie  year.  Am  I  entitled  to 
Social  Security  benefits  for  the  two  months 
I  don't  wcHit? 

A — Yea.  Tlie  law  provides  that  self- 
employed  Individuals  may  draw  benefits  for 
those  months  they  don't  work  regardless  of 
their  overall  earnings  during  the  year. 

Q — I  lost  my  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
cards.  What  should  I  do? 

A — Immediately  call  the  Social  Security 
number  listed  in  the  telephone  book  and 
give  your  Social  Security  number  and  your 
health  Insurance  claims  number  to  the  per- 
son who  answers. 

Q — Who  can  get  Medicare? 

A — ^E>eryone  who  is  65  or  older  and  who 
Is  entitled  to  receive  monthly  Social  Secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  benefits.  Disabled 
persons  who  have  been  receiving  disability 
benefits  for  two  or  more  consecutive  years 
are  also  eligible.  Some  persons  over  65  who 
are  not  entitled  to  Social  Security  benefits 
may  still  be  entitled  to  p>artlal  Medicare  cov- 
erage. 

Q — I  have  read  that  a  new  Medicare  Claims 
Center  will  be  opened  in  Dade  County  by 
July  1  Will  this  center  have  a  public  office 
and  a  public  telephone  number  for  Dade 
and  Monroe  County  Medicare  recipients? 

A— Yes.  there  will  be  both.  The  center,  lo- 
cal Social  Security  officials  say,  wlU  speed  up 
the  processing  of  Medicare  claims.  However, 
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tlie  officials  advise  Medicare  recipients  to 
fontlnue  filing  claims  through  their  local 
b'K-lal  Security  offices. 

Q What  happens  when  I  report  to  the  lo- 

i-.il  Social  Security  otlice  thai,  my  check  is 
lo..t? 

A — First,  a  cl.iini  form  is  filled  out  which 
um  mu.-^t  styn.  The  form  is  then  sent  to  the 
Tieiisury  Department  Regional  Disbursing 
Center  alter  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
c'leck  WAS  not  simply  delayed  in  the  mail. 

Tiie  Treasury  Department  first  determines 
11'  vour  check  was  actually  printed  that 
moiVih  or  if  the  post  office  returned  it.  If 
tlie  check  was  primed  and  not  returned,  the 
Tieasury  Department  sends  the  claim  form 
on  to  its  Division  of  Check  Claims  in  Wash- 
liii'ton.  The  Check  Claims  Division  checks 
A  I'll  its  Pennsylvania  office  lo  .see  if  the 
ci!eck  has  been  negotiated. 

W  iien  Treasury  determines  that  the  check 
was  not  negotiated,  it  begins  proce.ssing  a 
new  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  original 
check  was  negotiated,  a  photocopy  of  the 
(heck  and  a  more  detailed  claim  form  Is  sent 
to  you.  If  you  still  allege  that  the  check  was 
not  received,  a  Secret  Service  Investigation 
is  begun.  If  the  investigation  uncovers  for- 
jicry  by  a  third  part,  a  new  check  will  be 
i->.sued. 

Q— Can  I  get  an  emergency  check  issued 
immediately  if  my  regular  check  has  been 
lost? 

A — Not  if  yovi  are  receiving  retirement,  sur- 
vivors, widows  or  disability  benefits.  There 
is  a  procedure  for  new  checks  to  be  Issued 
Immediately  but  It  applies  only  to  recipients 
of  Supplemental  Security  Income  benefits. 

If  you  have  not  received  a  check  on  time 
and  are  In  desperate  need,  the  local  Social 
Security  office  can  handle  your  problem  as  a 
critical  case  to  speed  a  new  payment. 


TuK  Computer  Ignores  A  Fact  of  Her  Life 

Maria  C.  Puig,  88,  has  been  resurrected — 
again.  A  Miami  resident  since  1945,  Mrs.  Puig 
is  one  of  a  select  group  of  people  who  for  no 
apparent  reason  the  government's  computers 
declare  dead. 

Mrs.  Puig  was  first  informed  of  her  demise 
ni  1971.  That's  when  Social  Security  workers 
tailed  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Carmine  Bosque, 
with  the  bad  news. 

Mrs.  Bosque  said  reports  of  her  mother's 
death  were  not  true.  Social  Security  workers, 
liowever,  refused  to  believe  Mrs.  Puig  was 
among  the  living  until  she  walked  in  their 
deer. 

That  settled  the  matter  until  last  Novem- 
ber when  Mrs.  Puig  again  was  declared  dead. 
Tills  time  a  telephone  call  was  enough  to 
bring  Mrs.  Puig  back  to  life. 

Mrs.  Blenda  Jenkins  of  Basalt,  Idaho  also 
Was  declared  dead  without  explanation  by 
Social  Security  last  year.  A  widow,  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins testified  before  a  group  of  U.S.  senators 
about  her  problem. 

.'is  Mrs.  Jenkins  approached  the  legislators. 
Sen.  Frank  Church  recalled  a  quote  by  Mark 
Twain. 

"The  reports  of  my  death  have  been  {;reatly 
e\-,T.ggerated." 

1.5  Million  in  Florida  Ctr  $4  Billion 
Yearly 

Social  Security  is  a  key  part  of  Florida's 
economy  and  it  is  in  trouble. 

Approximately  1.5  million  Floridans,  or 
one  of  every  six  residents,  draw  Social  Secur- 
ity benefits  totaling  $4  billion  a  year. 

Getting  those  benefits,  however,  is  not  as 
easy  as  it  used  to  be.  Complaints  about  red 
tape  and  delays  have  prompted  Senator  Law- 
ton  Chiles  and  10  of  the  state's  14  congress- 
men to  request  a  General  Accomiting  Office 
investigation.  That  study  is  currently  under 
way. 

"I  am  convinced,"  Chiles  said  la.st  month 
lu  a  speech  before  the  Sarasota  Council  on 
Aging,  "that  red  tape  and  Indifference  to  the 


plight  of  the  individual  citizen  has  reached 
critical  proportions  In  the  administration  of 
Social  Security  and  Medlcare-Medlcaid.  In 
Florida,  perhaps  more  than  tmy  other  state, 
a  great  many  persons  are  dependent  upon 
general  Social  Security  benefits  . . ." 

Chiles,  with  21  other  senators,  is  sponsor- 
ing the  Social  Security  Fairness  Act  in  an 
effort  to  cut  some  of  the  delays. 

If  the  act  is  passed,  Social  Secuniy  would 
be  required  to  almost  immediately  issue  a 
new  check  to  any  bona  fide  recipient  who 
signs  a  statement  that  he  or  she  did  not 
receive  the  original  check.  The  act  al.-.o  would 
set  elficiency  deetdlines  for  the  processing  of 
di.-ability  appeals  at  Social  Security  otfices. 

The  Social  Secvirity  Administration  op- 
pr-ses  that  bill,  but  It  is  taking  some  action 
of  its  own.  A  new  Medicare  Piocessinj?  Cen- 
ter is  due  to  be  established  in  Dade  Ci/Uiity 
by  July  1.— Andy  Rosenblatt. 

Your  Statistics  on  10-Second  Call  Via 

System's  High-Speed  Compltlrs 

(By  Andy  Rosenblatt) 

How  much  money  have  you  earned  in 
your  lifetime?  It  might  take  you  hours  to  fig- 
ure that  out. 

A  Social  Security  worker  In  Dade.  Broward 
and  Palm  Beach  counties  can  find  out  in 
the  time  it  takes  to  turn  on  the  television. 

Besides  your  earnings,  the  Social  Security 
worker  also  can  find  out  where  you  live,  who 
you  live  with  and  whether  or  not  you  own  a 
car. 

All  this  data  and  more  can  be  transmitted 
from  Social  Security's  national  headquarters 
in  Baltimore  to  six  South  Florida  district  of- 
fices in  less  than  10  seconds  thanks  to  a  high- 
speed computerized  Information  system. 

The  system,  called  SSDARS,  has  linked 
Social  Security  district  offices  In  South  Flor- 
ida with  Baltimore  since  September  of  last 
year.  While  SSDARS  Is  currently  only  used  to 
transmit  information  about  the  recipients  of 
Supplemental  Security  Income  benefits,  there 
are  plans  to  expand  the  system's  use. 

And  when  another  program  now  being 
planned  Is  completed.  Social  Security  checks 
will  no  longer  be  put  in  envelopes  and  mailed 
out.  They  will  be  delivered  electronically  to 
your  bank. 

"This,"  says  Social  Security  Commissioner 
James  W.  Cardwell,  "is  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture." 

SSDARS  when  expanded  will  eliminate  the 
millions  of  folders  stored  hi  government 
warehouses  around  the  country.  That  should 
make  Roberta  Dane,  a  North  Dade  widow 
very  happy. 

Mrs.  Dane  has  had  her  wait  for  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  extended  because  her  folder 
is  lost. 

The  error  left  Mrs.  Dane  with  no  choice  but 
to  file  her  application  for  widow's  benefits 
again.  That  meant  rewriting  letters  to  obtain 
her  marriage  certificate,  her  birth  certificate 
and  the  birth  certificates  of  all  the  children. 

The  error  delayed  the  benefits  more  than 
four  months,  too  late  to  help  with  Christ- 
mas shopping.  The  plight  of  Mrs.  Dane  and 
her  family  was  further  complicated  because 
"Veterans  Administration  widow's  payments 
could  not  be  approved  until  Mrs.  Dane's  So- 
cial Security  application  was  processed. 

"I  always  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Dane,  "that 
this  sort  of  thing  only  happened  to  other 
people.  It  was  a  shock  to  find  out  I  wouldn't 
have  the  money  by  Christmas.  I  didn't  want 
to  disappoint  the  children,  not  on  the  first 
Christmas  after  their  father  died.  There  must 
be  a  better  way." 

"We  have  no  doubts,"  says  Cardwell.  "that 
a  lot  of  streamlining  and  Butomation  could 
be  done.  That's  If  one  could  figure  out  the 
puzzle  of  how  to  keep  the  system  going  with 
the  left  hand  while  making  the  necessary 
money  to  operate  two  systems  at  the  same 
time." 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR 
MANPOWER  POLICY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  tiie 
most  constructive  elements  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973,  in  terms  of  the  Nation's 
short-term  directions  and  long-term  ob- 
.iectives  in  regard  to  unemployment  is 
the  National  Commission  for  Manpower 
Policy  established  under  title  "V  of  tlmt 
act. 

The  Comnii.ssion.  which  is  chaiiea  by 
Eli  Ginzberg.  professor  of  economics  at 
Columbia  University — a  distinguished 
authority  on  manpower  programs — roii- 
."^i.sts  of  17  members  including  public  offi- 
cials, repiesentatives  of  labor,  industry, 
commerce,  and  education,  persons  served 
by  manpower  programs,  and  State  and 
local  officials  who  have  responsibihiv 
for  manpower  programs. 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  in- 
clude identification  of  manpower  goals 
find  needs  of  the  Nation,  examination 
and  evaluation  of  the  effectivenes.s  of 
federally  fimded  manpower  proprani--, 
and  related  activities. 

The  Commission  has  transmitted  lo 
the  Congress  its  first  "Interim"  rei^oi't, 
dated  February  28,  1975,  entitled  "TJie 
Challenge  of  Rising  Unemployment"  set- 
ting forth  a  number  of  preliminary  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  on  the 
responsiveness  of  manpower  and  man- 
power-related programs  to  the  very  seii- 
ous  developing  unemployment  situation. 

This  report,  coming  only  3  to  4 
months  after  the  Commission  was  fully 
underway,  is  presented  with  a  commend- 
able awareness  of  purpose  and  a  stnse 
of  urgency  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

As  noted  in  the  report  itself : 

In  other  circumstances,  the  Commission 
would  have  waited  before  submitting  its 
first  report.  However,  because  of  the  un- 
precedented increase  in  unemployment  be- 
tween August  and  January  when  the  na- 
tional rate  advanced  from  5.4  to  8.2  or  by 
more  tlirui  50  percent,  the  Commission  con- 
sidered it  desirable  to  make  a  preliminary 
a.s.sessment  of  the  manpower  outlook  ior 
1975   avall.-ible   at  this   time. 

THE     COMMISSION'S     FINDINGS     REGARDIKC.     THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT   SITUATION 

In  a  section  entitled  "The  Specter  of 
Unemployment,"  the  Commission  sets 
forth  a  number  of  alarming  facts  and 
findings  regarding  the  current  and  pros- 
pective unemployment  situation,  includ- 
ing the  following: 

Authorities  have  suggested  that  the  iii-- 
employment  rate  may  reach  9  percent  or 
even  higher  at  some  point  before  the  econ- 
omy turns  around. 

To  the  7.5  million  people  ovit  of  work  at 
the  current  8.2  percent  national  rate,  wid 
the  8  million  that  would  be  unemployed  at 
9  percent,  must  be  added  several  million  ad- 
ditional persons  who  have  stopped  lookiii)? 
for  work  and  are  therefore  no  longer  counted 
among  the  unemployed,  those  on  part-time 
schedules,  and  those  who  work  full  time,  bui 
are  unable  to  keep  their  families  above  the 
poverty  level. 

Substantial  unemployment  among  young 
people  can  be  expected  during  the  summer 
when  large  numbers  of  students  enter  the 
labor  market. 

The  record  in  the  six  months  since  August 
1974  is  "greatly  disturbing".  The  number  of 
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unemployed  ha-s  mcreaaed  by  2.7  million  and 
there  has  been  a  "substantial  Bhrlnkage  iu 
the  numbers  of  employed — about  1  6  mil- 
lion ".  'The  Commission  l»  particularly  con- 
'•eriied  because  there  Is  no  clear  sign  that 
the-e  trends  win  soon  reverse  or  that  recos- 
.sioii  growth  will  be  soon  restored  to  a  suf- 
ficient lerel  to  reduce  pre-ent  iinemploy- 
me!u  and  t-o  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  new  entrants  'o  the  labor  force." 

•Averages  hide  almoc^t.  as  much  as  ihey 
di.sclo.-*  ■.  The  nr.e  iV-r  black  vvorker.?  is  close 
to  double  that  lor  white  workers.  13.4  per- 
cent for  bliicki  a.s  a^j.-iinst  7  5  percent  for 
uhites:  the  rate  for  Vietnam  war  veterans 
between  the  aces  of  20  and  24  Is  19  7  percent 
compared  to  11  6  percent  for  those  in  the 
.lime  age  group  who  did  not  serve  in  the 
military:  the  rate  for  iwll  teenagers  is  .ilmost 
21  percent  and  the  rate  fot  minonty  teen- 
agers Is  almo.=t  double  that  level:  unemploy- 
ment among  construction  worker;  is  15  per- 
cent with  significantly  higher  rates  in  indi- 
vidual labor  market-,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  Important  industrial  states 
such  as  Michigan.  California,  New  Jersey,  is 
sigiiiiicautly  higher  Uiaii  tlie  national  aver- 
age. 

"A  high  level  of  unemployment  icevitubly 
leads  to  widespread  human  distress  and  .  .  . 
if  It  continues  unabated  it  can  threaten  the 
vitality,  even  t!ie  .survival  of  a  ccmmunitv  or 
a  nation." 

■At  an  8  percent  annual  average  uiiem- 
ploymeuc  raue  |(the  average  predicted  by 
the  Administration)  |  as  many  as  20  milliou 
individuals  may  experience  a  period  of  un- 
employment at  some  time  during  the  year 
and  as  many  as  4  5  million  of  these  may  be 
out  of  work  for  at  least  si.x  months  or  more." 
The  loss  of  a  Job  involves  more  than  the 
loss  of  earned  income.  It  frequently  resvUts 
in  the  loaa  of  valuable  fringe  b«nefits  In- 
cluding medical  insurance,  pensions,  and 
other  retirement  benefits. 

IHE  COMMISSIONS   ASSESSME.NI3   OK 
Cl-BRE>r   ETFOEIS 

Tlie  Comini.s.sion  note.s  tlic  important 
manpower  and  related  legislation 
passed  and  signed  into  law  in  1974: 

The  Emergency  Jobs  aiid  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974— which  in- 
cludes new  provii-ions  for  public  service 
employment,  income  support  to  pre- 
viously ineligible  workers:  and  special 
funds  for  public  works  projects;  and 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act — providing  for  an  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  exhaustees. 

In  regard  to  tlie^se  efforts,  tlie  Commi.s- 
sion  "took  notice  of  the  speed  with  which 
both  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
responded  to  the  rising  imemployment 
and  concluded  that  it  foreshadows  fur- 
ther constructive  intervention  if  the 
situation  worsen.s." 

A<ses.sing  the  respon.sivencs.s  of  these 
;->rograms,  the  interim  report  makes 
■prelimiiaaiT"  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions in  four  major  area.s: 

First,  with  re.":pect  to  public  .service 
employment  progranLs  under  titles  II  and 
VI  of  the  Comprehenii\e  Employment 
and  Training  Act,  tlie  CommLssion  con- 
cluded that  "public  service  employment — 
PSE— has  a  role  to  play  in  any  overall 
prosram  of  countercyclical  measures, 
but  that  tiicre  are  .several  constraints 
and  limitations  if  it  is  to  be  relied  upon 
to  absorb  a  great  portion  of  the  unem- 
ployment during  period.5  of  high  or  sus- 
tained unemployment." 

Among  the  Conunission's  •'.specific 
concerns-  with  PSE  v.cre  the  followins: 

Cost.      However,      the      Commis.Mon 
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"acknowledges  that  PSE  provides  a 
speedy  mechanism  for  increasing  the 
flow  of  income  to  the  unemployed  and 
providing  desirable  public  services.  Pro- 
grams such  as  PSE  in  which  90  percent 
of  the  fimds  go  for  wages  and  benefits  will 
be  le.'^s  inflationary  than  many  alterna- 
tive^—an  important  consideration  at  a 
time  of  mflationaiT  pressmcs.  " 

Delays  by  many  localities  in  utilizing 
public  .'iervue  employment  funds.  How- 
ever, "the  Commission  rerogni.^es  the 
difficulties  that  prime  spon.sors  fare  in 
adding  new  people  to  their  payroll.s  at 
the  same  time  tliat  they  are  laying  off 
regular  employees."  Other  factors  cited 
by  the  Commi.ssion  are  the  reluctance  of 
.some  tjovernmental  units  to  absorb  the 
unemployment  insurance  cost  which  may 
accrue  to  them  when  the  PSE  employees 
are  later  separated,  civil  service  require- 
ment.s  and  collective  bargainin:;  agree- 
ments, 

"The  Commi.ssion  cnicstions  whether 
public  works  projects  which  result  in 
more  permanent  social  and  economic 
benefits  miaht  not  be  better  than  PSE  as 
a  way  to  put  the  imemployed  to  work." 
However,  the  Commi-ssion  recognizes 
"the  difficulties  engendered  by  startup 
and  other  time  considerations  and  the 
relatively  high  unit  cost  of  the  jobs 
created  through  the  more  traditional 
pubhc  works  approach"  and  then  con- 
cludes that  "^ome  forms  of  public  works 
activities — may  be  more  responsive  in 
tlie  short  run." 

Tlie  reports  assessment  of  job  crea- 
tion concludes  with  the  statement  that 
the  Commission  is  "deeply  s>-mpathetic 
to  the  view  of  those  who  favor  a  much 
enlarged  governmental  program  '  and  a 
pledge  that  the  Commission  will  examine 
a  number  of  "alternative  employment- 
creating  measures  both  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors." 

Mr,  President,  these  and  other  findings 
regarding  public  service  employment  job 
creation  efforts  deserve  serious  attention 
in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  the 
public  employment  program  under  title 
VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

We  expect  national  hearings  early  next 
month  on  S.  609,  the  "Emergency  Public 
Ser.ice  Employment  Extension  Act  of 
1975."  which  Senator  Williams  and  I 
and  16  others  introduced  on  Februar>'  7. 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions imder  title  VI  for  an  additional  fis- 
cal year.  1976.  with  the  objective  of  pro- 
viding? .'Standby  authority  for  an  aggre- 
gate of  1  miUion  public  service  jobs.  Diu'- 
ing  hearings  on  this  mea.surc,  and  execu- 
tive session  to  follow,  v,  e  w  ill  have  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  and  update  these 
ini!)ortant  fiiKiin.::s  by  the  Commi.ssion. 
Already  very  illuminating  field  hearinji.s 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  arid 
Public  Welfare,  have  been  held  in  New- 
York  City  on  March  4,  and  in  Buffalo  on 
MTrch  17. 

Second,  with  respect  to  income  main- 
tenance programs,  the  Commission  finds 
it  is  in  "basic  agreemenf'  wiih  proposals 
to  bro.idcn  permanent  unemployment  in- 
.surance  coverage  to  include  currently  ex- 
cluded State  and  local  employees  and 
farm  and  hou.-.eliold  .service  workers; 
provide  incentives  ar.d  rcquiiements  so 
that  improved  benefit  standards  are 
achieved:  revamp  the  extended  benefit 


provisions  so  that  the  trigger  mechanism 
now  in  the  law  will  operate  more  effec- 
tively to  provide  benefits  in  times  of 
above  average  unemployment;  and  re- 
assess the  financing  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  sy.stem.  including  the 
wase  base  against  which  the  tax  is  levied, 
Tlie  Commission  also  expresses  concern 
about  the  adequacy  of  reserves  in  the 
States'  unemployment  benefit  accounts. 
The  special  unemplojinent  assistance 
program  under  the  Emergency  Jobs  and 
Unemplo.vment  Assistance  Act  of  1974 
represent^;  an  important  forward  step 
in  meeting  the  challenges  of  rising  un- 
empioyment.  Importantly,  the  Commis- 
sion. If  early  findings  suggest  that  manv 
are  forces  on  to  the  welfare  roles,  be- 
lieves that  Congress  should  amend  SUAP 
to  extend  the  maximum  benefit  provided 
for  an  additional  13  weeks. 

While  recognizing  the  longer  term  re- 
appraisal of  welfare  and  welfare-related 
legislation,  the  Commission  recommends 
that  Congress  require  the  States  to  ac- 
cept AFDC  families  who  are  in  need  due 
to  the  unemployment  of  the  father. 

I  commend  the  Commission  for  its 
evaluation  of  the  need  to  extend  and 
strengthen  our  unemployment  compen- 
sation system.  The  amendment  I  spon- 
sored to  the  tax  reduction  bill  adopted  by 
the  Senate  last  week,  providing  up  to 
65  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits,  adds 
an  important  dimension  to  this  system. 
Further  emergency  extensions  will  be  re- 
quired until  tlie  unemployment  crisis  re- 
cedes, and  I  will  shortly  introduce  a 
resolution  proposing  a  new  Federal 
policy  in  this  regard.  As  noted  by  the 
Commission,  we  mttst  also  be  concerned 
with  permanent  changes  in  the  UI  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  emergency  extensions, 
and  I  urge  the  appropriate  committees 
to  consider  seriously  the  Commission'.^ 
recommendations  in  this  regard. 

Tliird,  with  respect  to  funding  re- 
quirements, the  Commission  is  "con- 
cerned" about  adequacy  of  fimds  for  pub- 
lic service  employment  and  recommends 
that  $1.6  billion  be  appropriated  for  pub- 
lic semce  employment  under  the  $2.5 
billion  authorization  for  title  'VI  of  CETA 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  This,  together  with 
the  $800  million  already  appropriated, 
would  constitute  full  utilization  of  that 
authority. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  Commis- 
.sion's  report,  the  administration  has 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  revised 
budgetarj-  request  for  the  $1.6  billion; 
that  amount  has  been  appropriated  by 
the  Hotise  in  H.R.  4481,  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  committee 
after  the  rece.ss. 

Fourth,  noting  tlic  inadequacy  of  labor 
market  and  related  information  avail- 
able for  allocating  funds,  programing, 
and  the  general  opertition  of  manpower 
programs,  the  Commi.ssion  believes  that 
u  "greatly  expanded  analytical  and  tech- 
nical effort"  is  required.  This  should  also 
be  cor.sidcred  in  liearings. 

THE  COMMISSION'S  LONG-TFRM 
EF.COMMENO.^TIONS 

In  it.s  final  chapter,  the  report  ad- 
dresses "Long-Range  Manpower  Chal- 
lenges and  Oiiportunities,"  including  the 
follov.ing: 
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"Serious  structural  problems"  reflected 
in  the  "disturbingly  high  rate"  among 
t  ccnagers ;  chronic  underemplojmient 
r.mong  the  rural  population,  and  among 
tiie  residents  of  the  inner  cities;  forced 
iciirenient  of  large  numbers  of  men  and 
v.omen  in  the  upper  age  groups;  a  steady 
iiicrcase  of  the  number  of  individuals  on 
uclfare;  the  high  unemployment  rate  of 
Vietnam  veteran.s.  and  pockets  of  high 
u:h  niploynient. 

Tlie  need  to  convert  old  plants  to  new 
ti^  es  including  con.sideration  of  man- 
power impacts  of  a  comprehensive  energy 
program  and  the  effect  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment. 

Importantly  the   report  notes  that — 

The  Commission  realizes  the  Importance 
of  the  Congressional  charge  that  It  serve 
as  a  forum  for  updating  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  and  is  committed  to  seek  the  counsel 
of  knowledgeable  and  concerned  representa- 
tives of  business,  labor,  farm,  minorities  and 
to  elicit  an  extended  dialogue  with  econo- 
mists and  other  social  scientists  in  and  out 
of  government. 

Thus,  as  the  Congress  intended,  the 
Commission,  although  not  chartered  to 
achieve  full  employment  itself,  may  make 
a  very  important  contribution  to  that 
end. 

S.  472,  the  "Full  Employment  and  Job 
Development  Act  of  1975,"  which  Sen- 
ator Williams  and  I  and  13  others  in- 
troduced on  January  29,  would  establish 
a  Federal  Full  Employment  Board  as  an 
independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  having  the  charter  of  implement- 
ing a  full  employment  policy  for  the 
Nation. 

As  that  legislation  is  considered,  the 
work  and  charter  of  the  Commission  will, 
of  course,  be  important  considerations. 

In  connection  with  the  fuU  employ- 
ment goal,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Commission  is  studying  a  number  of  de- 
vices employed  by  innovative  Western 
European  countries,  such  as  France, 
Germany,  and  Sweden.  These  include  the 
following: 

Government  subsidies  to  private  employ- 
ers who  hire  the  unemployed,  or  avoid  sever- 
ing employment  relationships; 

Forced  saving  of  corporate  profits  in  boom 
periods,  which  are  then  released  to  stimulate 
Investment  and  expand  employment  In  slacl^ 
periods; 

Concentration  of  governmental  Invest- 
ments and  purchases  in  periods  of  recession 
to  expand  employment; 

Launching  of  larire  scale  public  works  pro- 
{ir.iiiLS  in  periods  of  ,severe  reces.slon: 

Mobility  and  other  allowances  to  facilitate 
the  reemployment  of  workers  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  and  who  must  relocate  if  they  are 
to  find  other  work; 

The  use  of  credit  and  other  Incentives — 
lower  interest  rates,  loan  guarantees,  train- 
ing allowances — to  stimulate  selected  sectors 
of  the  economy  that  are  acutely  depressed 
such  as  residential  coiistruction  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time; 

Companies  scheduling  short  time  work 
rather  than  restoring  to  the  layoffs  with  par- 
tial income  compensation  by  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  other  individual  layoff  pro- 
tections by  law; 

Reorganization  of  apprenticeship  and 
other  youth  training  schemes  to  provide 
broadened  knowledge  and  skiUs  to  new  en- 
trants to  the  labor  force;  and 

Expansion  and  restructuring  of  retraining 
programs  with  extensive  Involvement  of 
unions  and  employers. 
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I  am  preparing  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  testing  of  many  of  these  new  ap- 
proaches to  advance  the  "state  of  the 
art"  in  tlie  tools  available  to  implement 
a  true  full  employment  policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent  re- 
port representing  a  very  dynamic  start 
under  the  Commission's  charter.  I  com- 
mend the  Commission  and  its  chairman, 
Dr.  Eli  Ginzberg.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  pledge  every  attention 
to  the  Commission's  findings  in  connec- 
tion with  oversight  and  consideration  of 
new  measures  to  deal  with  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Members  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  the  report 
in  all  of  its  aspects,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Commissions  re- 
port, together  with  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
regarding  the  report,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  March  18,  1975, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Aw  Interim  Report  to  the  Concp.f.ss  or  riir 
Nation.^l  Commission  for  M.^npower  Pol- 
icy— The  Ciiallfnge  of  Rising  Unem.°lov- 
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National  Commission  for 

Manpower  Policy. 
Washington,  D.C,  Fehruary  28, 1375. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  first  Interim  report  of  the  National 
Commission  for  Manpower  Policy  is  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  Title  V  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  (PL  93-203) .  The  public  members  of  the 
Commission  were  appointed  by  the  President 
at  the  end  of  September  1974  and  the  Com- 
mission's organizational  meeting  was  held  In 
November.  The  scope  p-nd  contents  of  this 


•The  appointment  of  a  mayor  to  the  Com- 
mission Is  currently  being  processed. 


report  were  reviewed  and  approved  at  ilie 
Commission's  second  meeting  on  Jiaiufry 
22,  1975. 

The  report  includes  preliminp.ry  pUns 
made  pursuant  to  our  statutory  charge  and 
our  in.^tnjctioiif-;  from  tlic  Prcnideiit  to  art- 
dross  the  long-range  manpower  and  employ- 
ment i.'sues  uivolved  in  developing  a  com- 
prehensive national  mar.pov.cr  policy. 

The  Commisjion.  hov  ever,  came  into  ex- 
istence at  the  time  wlien  uncmplovnifnt  was 
rapidly  rising  and  s'ncwod  no  clear  signs  of 
abatintr.  Tlie  Commission,  therefore,  felt 
compelled  to  ahro  foetus  on  the  present  cli-il- 
Uii!;e  of  risiiij,  uneniplojment.  Altlioufih  the 
Commis.-icn  had  only  been  in  operation  for 
about  three  ironths  by  the  time  of  Its  Jan- 
uary meeting,  it  was  able  to  arrive  at  several 
preiiminp.ry  conclu.sions  ai.d  recommenda- 
tions on  tlie  re.sponsiveness  of  manpower  p.nd 
mnnpower-rekited  programs  to  the  develop- 
i;.';  iineinijlo;  mcnl  .situation, 

Thr  immediate  issues  addressed  were: 

U  e  of  job  creation  in  times  of  high  iin- 
employnienl — page  10; 

Improving  the  unemployment  insurance 
s'.  :^tcin — pare  13; 

E.xtciision  of  the  Special  Unemplo> ment 
A-.-;.'ii.'.nce  Program  up  to  39  v.eeks — page  14; 

Expanding  covera;_-c  of  Aid  to  Families  with 
Depcntlent  CiiUdreii:  Uueniplovcd  F^'hers 
(AFDC-UF)-~page  15; 

IncTea.3ed  funding  requirement^  for  nian- 
powtr  programs — page  15:  and 

Addiiional  support  for  local  l:\bor  mr.rket 
Information  and  analysis  actlivties — paLte  16. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Conimts- 
.s:u!i,  I  take  pleasure  in  forv.-ardlng  this  re- 
port to  Congress  and  e.xpre,ss  the  commit- 
ment of  all  the  members  to  do  their  be.st  to 
assist  in  solving  the  immediate  and  long- 
range  manpower  problems— and  opponmi- 
itie.;     t'l.at  face  tlie  Nation, 

En  Ginzberr. 

Cha'rman. 

1.     TI!E     CO^!.^!lSSIOK■s     TASK 

Background 

The  fir.it  interim  report  to  the  Co:iyrcos  Is 
an  outgrowth  of  ilie  Commission's  prellnil- 
iKiry  work  over  its  first  three  months.  Al- 
though the  Comprehensive  Emplovment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  was  slgi.ed  into  law 
en  December  28.  1973,  the  public  members  cf 
the  Commission  were  not  appointed  until 
September  30,  1974  and  the  fir-^t  meetir.g  was 
held  on  November  14,  1974.  The  secoiul  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  was  held  on  Ji^nuary 
22,  1975  at  which  time  the  scope  and  content 
of  this  report  were  reviewed  and  approved. 
Therefore,  the  first  report  covers  little  more 
than  the  initial  few  months  of  the  Commls- 
sion'.s  work.  It  should  al.^o  be  noted  thnt  the 
January  deliberations  of  the  Com.mi.=sion 
were  hold  prior  to  the  relea.'^e  of  the  Janu- 
ary employment  statistic?  and  the  eitimated 
on  tha  employment  outlook  co itained  in  ths 
President's  Budget. 

In  other  circum.':tances  the  Commission 
wotild  have  v.-alted  before  submitting  Its  first 
report.  How?ver,  bccau.-e  cf  the  unprece- 
dented increase  in  unemployment  betv.een 
Auf-ust  and  Jaiiu.iry  when  the  national  rate 
ad--anced  from  5.4  to  8.2  or  by  more  than  50 
perr-ent,  the  Commission  considered  It  df>'ir- 
able  to  make  a  preliminary  a?,':e,<;=ment  of  the 
manpower  outlook  for  1975  available  at  this 
time.  The  Commission  will  moni'.or  the  situa- 
tion in  the  months  ahead  and  submit  new 
recommendations  as  events  indicate. 

The  Commission  is  unique  in  several  re- 
spects. Its  seventeen  members  IncUide  the 
heads  of  federal  agencies:  The  Secretaries  of 
Defense.  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs;  and  11  public 
members  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  representatives  of  industry,  labor, 
commerce,  and  education;  persons  who  are 
served  by  manpower  programs;  and  elected 
officials  who  have  responsibility  for  operating 
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-■inch  progriinii  In  appointing  a  goven'or,  a 
mayor,  and  a  county  executive  to  the  Coin- 
niL^fiion.  the  President  empha.sized  the  Im- 
portauce  of  assessing  manpower  programs  at 
all  three  levels  of  government — federal,  state 
.md  local. 

Establi.slied  as  a  permaneiu  statutory  ijody 
with  a  director  and  an  independent  staJT.  the 
Coninii^.sion  lias  a  broad  charge  that  include."; 
advi.sini^  C(.ingres>>  how  to  .streiigUien  nation.il 
lu.'inpower  policy  and  program.^,  liow  to  im- 
prove coordination  among  the  many  federal 
manpower  and  manpower-rel.ued  proyrams. 
lacludiny  welfare,  vocational  education,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  whether  recent  etforus 
ti>  decentralize  rejponsibility  for  the  opera- 
tion of  manpower  programs  to  the  .states 
and  localities  are  succeediiik',  iiicUidiiit;  the 
e\:ent  to  which  community  needs  are  met: 
and  how  the  Nations  etiort  to  reduce  depend- 
ence on  foreijtn  energy  Miuirces  wii:  alfect  em- 
ployment and  manpower. 

The  C'ommls.sion  has  statutory  rospon^ibiii- 
tie;.  to  report  to  the  Congre.-.s  and  is  author- 
ized to  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
head.,  of  the  federal  agencies  whenever  it 
haa  hnuings  and  recommendation.-,  relevant 
to  their  respective  jun.sdlction.-.  Because  the 
Coinnua^ion  Ls  composed  of  buth  federal  oHi- 
ciiils  and  public  members  and  has  multiple 
reporting  responsibilities,  tlie  Commission 
coiicUided  tliat  its  reports  will  retlect  broad 
concensus  but  not  neces.saniv  unanimitv; 
tliat  the  members  will  be  free  to  note  when 
they  do  not  prtriicipate  in  a  p.iriicular  rec- 
omnu-miatloii;  and  that  every  member  has 
the  right  to  append  a  note  when  he  or  she 
desires  to  clarify  lUs  or  her  vleu -i 

Tiie  structure,  chartje,  and  membership  of 
tho  Commission  emphasize  tlie  Congre.-s' 
view  that  only  a  broad  body  which  represents 
all  levels  of  government  and  includes  mem- 
bers frcim  other  sei.tors  would  be  m  a  posi- 
tion to  address  the  larger  aspects  of  man- 
power policy  and  programming  which  tran- 
scend the  interests  and  concerns  of  any  sin- 
.^le  federal  agency.  The  Comml.ssioti  will  seek 
to  be  respt.iislve  to  this  challenge 
StatutO'y  c/iargf 
I..  e.,tabHshlng  the  National  Couuiilssioa 
for  Manpower  Policy.  Congress  charged  U 
with  tie  following  specific  responsibilities: 
To  Identify  tlie  manpower  goals  and  needs 
of  the  Nation: 

To  o-ssess  the  e.ttent  to  which  employment 
and  training,  vwatlonal  education,  institu- 
tional training,  votatlonal  rehabilitation,  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  other  programs  repre- 
sent a  consistent  integrated,  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  meeting  such  needs  and  achieving 
such  goals; 

To  conduct  a  study  of  the  utilization  of 
programs  of  manpower  training  and  their 
interrelation  with  associated  programs,  such 
as  those  conducted  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  with  an  aim  of  determining  liow  they 
could  be  better  coordinated  and  more  eflec- 
iively  combined  to  serve  individuals:  and. 

To  make  studies  of  the  Impact  of  enerk'y 
•hort.^ges  upon  manpower  needs;  and  to  make 
i:he  findings  and  recommendations  available 
to  the  Congress. 

To  better  Inform  themselves  of  the  leg- 
islative history  and  congressional  Intent,  the 
Commission's  Chairman  and  Director  met 
early  with  various  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  active  on  the  labor  committees  and 
with  the  principal  staffs  of  these  committees. 
These  discussions  indicated  the  Importance 
that  Congress  attaches  to  three  complemen- 
tary objectives:  recommendations  from  the 
Commls.^lon  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  a  coherent  national  manpower  policy:  ad- 
vice oil  pressing  current  L-.sues:  and  n.ethixls 
whereby  the  many  federal  manpower  pro- 
.ranw  can  be  more  etlectlvely  coordinated, 
llie  Chairman  and  Director  aNo  held  e\- 
ploratory  discussions  with  each  of  the  fed- 
eral representatives  on  the  Commission  to 
elicit  their  priority  sub.^tautue  concerns  and 


to  explore  how  each  agency  could  iiiu.st  effer  - 
lively  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  Coni- 
mission. 

The  Presi(fent's  views 

At  its  meeting  on  January  22.  197.5.  t!ie 
Commi.ssiou  met  with  President  Ford.  The 
President  expressed  concern  about  the  pres- 
ent unemployment  situation  and  said  he 
would  welcome  the  Commissions  advii-e  on 
the  Nation's  manpower  problems  and  poli- 
cies. He  also  indicated  three  policy  areas  of 
spe'ial  interest   to  his  Administration: 

The  relationship  between  manpower,  cm- 
plo:.meui.  and  economic  policies  wiih  .spe- 
cial attention  to  the  energy  issue; 

The  need  for  the  coordinated  and  inte- 
grated operation  of  CET.\  programs  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  with  the  concerned 
communities:  and 

The  transition  of  young  pe(jple  from 
schofil  to  the  world  of  work. 

The  Chairman  reported  to  tiie  President 
that  tlirough  the  courtesy  of  tlie  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  .->enior  economic  ad- 
visors of  the  Administration  and  that  the 
Commission  looks  forward  to  a  continuing 
iiiterch;Mige  with  them  as  part  oi  ins  efforts 
to  dovetail  manpower  and  economic  policy. 
The  Chairman  also  informed  th.e  President 
that  the  Comiais.~ion  was  seeking  founda- 
tion support  In  atci>rdunce  with  the  Com- 
mi.sslon's  statutory  authority  and  that  one 
foundation  had  expre.s.sed  a  strong  initial 
intere.st  In  the  transition  of  young  people 
from  school  to  work. 
Tite  Commission  n  auprna'  It  inid  irork  filun 

Informed  by  Its  statutory  charge  and  the 
priority  con.siderntions  emphasized  by  the 
President,  the  Commission  ha-s  structured 
its   initial   work   program   to  Include: 

Close  and  continuing  surveillance  of  the 
serious  unemployment  situation  with  a  view- 
to  recommending  required  policy  and  pro- 
gram Initiatives: 

Explorations  of  ways  to  improve  articula- 
tion of  mdupower  and  ecfmomic  policies,  in- 
cluding recommendations  involving  the  up- 
dating of  the  EmplovBient  Act  of  1946; 

A  study  directed  to  the  improved  coordina- 
tion of  CET.A  with  other  nuuipcv.er  related 
programs; 

A  review  of  the  problems  and  issues  in- 
volved in  the  transition  from  school  to  work; 

An  improved  articulation  of  manpower  and 
welfare.  Income  maintenance  and  related 
program.^:  and. 

An  asse.ssment  of  the  Impact  of  emerging 
energy  policies  on  employment  and  man- 
power. 

The  Commission  sees  as  Its  primary  ta.sk 
the  as.>essment  of  conditions  that  interfere 
with  the  full  development  and  u.se  of  the 
Nation's  human  resources  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  policies  which  would  contrib- 
ute to  a.suring  all  Americans  who  wont  to 
work  the  opportuni'y  to  do  .so.  Tlie  Com- 
mission recognl/es  that  through  its  fiscal 
and  budget  policies,  the  federal  government 
pla-s  a  major  role  in  determinhig  the  gen- 
eral level  of  output  and  employment.  How- 
ever the  CommLsslon  believes  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  macro-economic  policy,  manpower 
and  manpower-related  poliries  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  accomplishment  of  important 
individual  and  national  goals. 

Although  the  actions  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the 
functioning  of  the  economy,  ours  is  a 
pluralistic  society  with  considerable  initi- 
ative deriving  trom  the  private  ar.d  non- 
profit sectors,  particularly  business,  trade 
unions,  community  groups,  universities, 
professional  and  trade  associations.  The 
Commission,  therefore,  expects  to  proffer 
recommendations  about  how  federal  policy 
can  be  developed  so  thai  it  provides  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  the.se  sectors  to  con- 
tribute to  the  accomplishments  of  Important 


national  objectives.  In  a  democracy  such 
as  ours,  the  national  government  cannot 
determine  on  Its  own  either  the  goals  of 
manpower  policy  or  their  Implementation. 
At  most,  the  national  government  can  play 
a  leadership  role  In  eliciting  the  cooperation 
of  other  levels  of  government  and  the  prin- 
cipal nongovernmental  groups  in  clarifying 
the  priority  goals  and  working  with  tiieni 
to  accoinplL^h  them. 

At  Its  organization  meetuig  the  CommLs- 
slon decided  to  organize  itself  into  the  fol- 
lowing four  Working  Groups: 

I.  Coordination  of  Manpower  Training  and 
A--.sociated  Programs: 

II.  Income  Maintenance  and  Welfare: 

III.  Economic   Policy  and  Jobs:    and. 

IV.  Manpower  Re.sources  and  Require- 
ment.*. 

Members  of  the  Commission,  both  federal 
and  public,  serve  on  one  or  more  of  these 
■Working  Groups  which  are  supported  by  the 
staff  of  the  Commi.ssiou  and  by  outside  con- 
sultants. Since  the  Commission  has  the  right 
to  h()ld  h.earings.  it  plans  to  use  this  mecii- 
oiiism.  where  appropriate,  to  elicit  in- 
formed opinion  atwut  critical  i.s.sues.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  each  Working  Group  to 
clarify  the  key  issues  involved  in  the  agenda 
assigned  to  It  and  to  formula'e  alternative 
recommendations  for  the  Commission's  con- 
sideration. Although  the  Commission  plans 
to  meet  only  three  or  four  times  a  year,  the 
Working  Groups  meet  regularly  and  the  staff 
works  full  time.  Through  circulation  of  draft 
reports,  all  members  of  the  Commission  are 
kept  Informed  of  the  work  of  each  of  the 
Working  Groups.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Working  Groups  are  submitted  to  the 
full  Commission  for  review  and  action. 

OUTLINE   or  THIS   RKPOBT 

When  the  Commission  first  met  in  mid- 
November,  It  recognised  the  likelihood  that 
the  unemployment  situation  would  worsen 
and  that  Congress  would  respond  either  In 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  session  or  shortly 
after  the  94th  Congre.ss  was  organized.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Commission  decided  that  It 
would  focus  its  Initial  report  on  the  man- 
power challenges  of  1975.  We  further  decided 
to  include  in  this  report  a  brief  overview 
of  some  of  the  long-run  Issues  to  which  we 
plan  to  direct  attention.  This  report  reflects 
the.se  early  decisions.  Its  primary  aim  is  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  the  preexisting 
federal  manpower  and  manpower-related 
programs  and  those  enacted  In  December 
1974  provide  the  Nation  with  a  structure  cap- 
able of  responding  to  the  manpower  chal- 
lenge of  1975.  to  identify  potential  weak- 
nesses In  that  structure,  and  to  seek  their 
removal.  The  second  part  of  the  report 
speaks  to  some  of  the  long-run  critical  man- 
power Issues  that  the  Commission  plans  to 
address  in  formulating  recommendations 
aimed  at  the  development  of  a  cohesive  na- 
tional manpower  policy. 

II.   MANPOWER  CH.^LLENCKS  OF    1975 

The  specter  of  vncmployment 
The  Commission's  deliberations  at  its 
January  meeting  were  held  against  a  back- 
drop of  one  of  the  sharpest  Increa.ses  In  the 
unemployment  rate  in  the  Nation's  history. 
Tlie  fact  that  almost  one  million  Individuals 
had  filed  for  unemployment  compensation 
In  the  second  week  of  January  foreshadowed 
the  further  rise  in  the  unemployment  rate 
for  the  month.  The  rate  for  January  reached 
8.2  percent,  a  full  one  percent  Increase  over 
December  and  more  than  a  50  percent  in- 
crease over  Augu.sfs  rate.  Tlie  unemploy- 
ment projections  contained  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  (which  were  released  In  the 
first  week  of  February)  argue  against  an 
early  improvement  in  the  unemployment 
situation.  The  unemployment  rate  for  1975 
Is  projected  to  avearge  8.1  percent.  The 
forecast  through  1978  point  to  a  contlnuUig 
high  rate  of  about  7  percent.  Some  authorl- 
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ties  have  suggested  that  the  unemployment 
rate  may  reach  9  percent  or  even  higher  at 
some  point  before  the  economy  turns  around. 
At  the  current  8.2  percent  unemployment 
rate.  7.5  million  people  are  out  of  work;  at 
9  percent  more  than  8  million  would  be  un- 
employed. To  these  millions  must  be  added 
fctneral  million  additional  persons  who  have 
stopped  looking  for  work  and  are  therefore 
no  longer  counted  among  the  unemployed; 
those  who  want  to  work  full-time  but  are 
on  part-time  schedules;  and  those  who  work 
full-time  but  are  unable  to  keep  their  fami- 
lies above  the  poverty  level.  Another  con- 
cern will  be  the  unemployment  among  young 
people  during  the  summer  when  large  num- 
bers of  students  enter  the  labor  market. 

Even  when  the  unemployment  rate  Is  re- 
ported at  8.2  percent,  almost  92  percent  of  all 
those  In  the  labor  force  have  Jobs.  Moreover, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  record  of 
the  American  economy  In  Job  creation  has 
been  Impressive.  The  growth  in  employment 
between  1947  and  1974  was  about  29  million, 
from  57  to  86  million,  or  an  Increasse  of  a 
little  over  one  half.  Despite  the  phenomenal 
expansion  In  Jobs,  the  still  larger  number  of 
Job  seekers  kept  unemployment  at  relatively 
high  levels  throughout  most  of  this  period. 

But  the  record  In  the  six  months  since 
August  1974  Is  greatly  disturbing.  The  num- 
ber of  unemployed  has  increased  by  2.7  mil- 
lion with  many  of  those  newly  unemployed 
heads  of  households,  in  addition,  there  has 
been  substantial  shrinkage  in  the  numbers 
employed — about  1.6  million.  The  Commis- 
sion is  particularly  concerned  because  there 
is  no  clear  sign  that  these  trends  will  soon 
reverse  or  that  economic  growth  will  be  soon 
restored  to  a  sufficient  level  to  reduce  present 
unemployment  and  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  new  entrants  to  the  labor 
force. 

Averages  hide  almost  as  much  as  they  dis- 
close. For  instance,  the  data  cited  above 
do  not  reveal  the  impact  of  the  current 
recession  on  young  people  from  low  Income 
families,  older  persons  and  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  who  face  severe  handicaps  in 
obtaining  employment  even  in  good  times 
and  whose  difficulties  become  overwhelming 
when  employers  curtail  hhlng.  Indeed  the 
current  rise  in  unemployment  may  well  un- 
dermine the  employment  progress  of  women 
and  minorities  made  under  affirmative  action 
plans  and  related  equal  opportunity  efforts. 
The  following  examples  point  up  the  extent 
of  the  January  unemployment  among  par- 
ticular groups  and  areas. 

The  rate  for  black  workers  Is  close  to  dou- 
ble that  for  white  workers,  13.4  percent  for 
blacks  as  against  7.5  for  whites; 

The  rate  for  'Vietnam  war  veterans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  24  Is  19.7  percent 
compared  to  11.6  percent  for  tiio.se  la  the 
same  age  group  who  did  not  serve  In  the 
military; 

The  rate  for  all  teenagers  is  almost  21 
percent  and  the  rate  for  minority  teenayrers 
is  almost  double  that  level; 

Unemployment  among  construction  work- 
ers is  15  percent  with  significantly  higher 
rates  In  Individual  labor  markets;  and, 

The  unemployment  rate  in  Important  in- 
dustrial states  such  as  Michigan,  California, 
New  Jersey,  Is  significantly  higher  than  the 
national  average. 

While  there  Is  no  need  to  belabor  the  fact 
that  a  high  level  of  unemployment  Inevitably 
leads  to  widespread  human  distress  and  that 
if  it  continues  unabated  it  can  threaten  the 
vitality,  even  the  survival,  of  a  community 
or  a  nation,  one  more  observation  may  help 
to  convey  the  seriousness  of  its  impact.  At 
an  8  percent  annual  average  unemployment 
rale  possibly  up  to  some  20  million  Individ- 
uals may  experience  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment  at  some  time  during  the  year  and  that 
perhaps  as  many  as  iV^  mUllon  of  these  may 
be  out  of  work  for  at  least  6  months  or  more. 
The  loss  of  a  Job  Involves  more  than  the 


loss  of  ecu^ed  Income.  It  frequently  results 
in  the  loss  of  valuable  fringe  benefits  in- 
cluding medical  Insurance,  pensions  and 
other  retirement  benefits.  It  can  lead  to  the 
loss  of  savings,  even  homes,  if  the  unem- 
ployed are  unable  to  keep  up  mortgage  pay- 
ments. Additional  hardships  often  ensue:  a 
severe  loss  of  self-esteem,  family  disorgani- 
zation, and  disturbed  or  criminal  behavior. 
The  human  and  societal  costs  of  substantial 
prolonged  unemployment  are  high. 

It  is  fortunate,  In  the  Commission's  view, 
that  the  American  people  are  no  longer  will- 
ing to  permit  their  government  to  do  little 
to  stem  the  ravages  that  unemployment 
brings  In  Its  wake.  If  the  government  ignores 
the  demands  of  the  public  in  general,  and 
the  Inner  city  frustrations  in  particular.  It 
will  do  so  at  a  tremendous  cost  to  our  social 
fabric. 

Recent  initiatives 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  unemployment  rate 
In  the  closing  months  of  1974  convinced 
both  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
that  the  existing  legislation,  primarily  Un- 
employment Insurance  and  CETA,  was  not 
adequate  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  citizens  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  had  lost  their  Jobs  and 
had  no  other  source  of  income  with  which 
to  support  themselves  and  their  dependents. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  93rd  Congress, 
two  new  pieces  of  important  manpower  and 
related  legislation  were  passed  and  signed 
into  law. 

The  first,  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Act  of  1974,  created: 

A  new  Title  VI  to  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  an  expanded  public  service  em- 
ployment effort  during  1975; 

A  Sp>eclal  Unemployment  Assistance  Pro- 
gram which  provides  up  to  26  weeks  of  in- 
come support  to  workers  not  eligible  for 
benefits  under  regular  unemployment  insur- 
ance; and, 

A  new  Title  X  to  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  which 
authorizes  special  funds  for  public  works 
projects  aimed  at  reducing  unemplovincnt  in 
Impacted  riu-al  and  urban  areas. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation,  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  Art.  pro- 
vides for  up  to  13  additional  weeks  of  tempo- 
rary supplemental  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  workers  who  are  covered  by  unem- 
ployment Insurance  but  who  have  exhausted 
their  rights  to  both  regular  and  extended 
unemployment  compensation. 

These  additions  to  the  spectrum  of  man- 
power and  related  programs  expand  the  num- 
ber of  tools  available  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  use  in  responding  to  the  challenge 
of  rising  unemployment.  At  its  January 
meeting,  the  Commission  took  notice  of  the 
speed  with  which  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  responded  to  the  rising  un- 
emploj-ment  and  concluded  that  It  fore- 
shadows further  constructive  intervention  if 
the  situation  worsens. 

The  reaponsiiencss  of  manpourr  and 
manpower-related  programs 

Because  of  the  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment in  January  1975  and  the  still  higher 
level  that  probably  will  be  reached  during 
the  year,  the  Commission  focused  attention 
at  Its  second  meeting  on  an  initial  assess- 
ment of  the  adequEicy  and  flexibility  of  Job 
creation  and  income  transfers  to  alleviate  the 
human  distress  that  results  when  people  lose 
their  Jobs  and/or  are  unable  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

The  Commission  centered  attention  on  the 
following  four  facets  of  manpower  program- 
ming: (1)  Job  creation  in  the  form  of  public 
service  employment  and  public  works  proj- 
ects; (2)  Income  maintenance  devices  in  the 
form  of  unemployment  Insurance,  unemploy. 
ment  assistance  and  welfare;  (3)  the  statiis 
of  funding  for  these  programs;  and,  (4)  the 


quality  of  local  labor  market  information  nnJ 
analysis.  Its  principal  findings  and  recom- 
mendations follow.  These  must  be  considered 
preliminary  in  light  of  the  recent  enactment 
of  many  of  the  manpower  program.s  ai^d  'he 
brief  period  in  which  the  C,?minis-:cn  ha? 
had  n  n  i=e-s  them. 

: .  Job  Ci'citio.i 
Fedeially  iun.led  and  operated  job  pro- 
grams were  a  major  respon;ie  to  the  high  un- 
employnien;  rales  of  the  1930's  which  did  not 
drop  below  the  10  percent  level  until  the  on- 
set of  niobtlisalion  lor  World  War  II.  Ti  e 
r.itionale  for  sach  programs  was  to  pro^-lJe 
the  unemployed  with  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  their  income  and  to  enable  them  to 
produce  a  useful  public  output.  During  the 
1960's.  a  number  of  modest  work  experience 
programs  were  initiated  which  were  priniar- 
iiy  directed  at  moderating  the  chronic  em- 
ployment problems  of  selected  groups  in  the 
labor  force.  The  federal  government  did  not 
reinstitute  a  broadly-based  direct  job  crea- 
tion program  until  1971  when  the  Emergency 
Employmeni  Act  (EEA)    was  enacted. 

The  emphasis  under  EEA  was  on  traa.i- 
tionaJ  public  service  employment  that  would 
eventually  lead  the  individual  to  a  regular 
Job  in  public  or  private  employment.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  1973  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  (CETA)  provided  under 
Title  II  for  specific  appropriations  for  traiv-i- 
tional  public  service  employment  iPSEi. 
However,  the  new  Title  VI  which  was  added 
to  CETA  in  Decem'oer  1974  was  directed  to- 
ward generating  temporary  public  service 
employment  during  periods  of  high  unem- 
ployment for  recently  disemployed  persons 
with  prior  attachment  to  the  labor  for<p. 

At  its  Jaiuiary  meeting  the  Commission 
reviewed  liie  effectiveness  of  PSE  as  a  re- 
sponse to  high  unemployment.  The  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  PSE  has  a  role  to  play 
in  any  overall  program  of  countercyclical 
measures,  but  that  there  are  severai  con- 
straints and  limitations  If  it  is  to  be  relied 
upon  to  absorb  a  great  portion  of  the  un- 
employment during  periods  of  high  or  sus- 
tained unemployment.  The  Commission  did 
recognize  and  support  the  importance  of  i'SE 
as  a  manpower  development  tool  for  the 
chronic  unemployed.  It  noted  that  such  ;> 
role  entails  .special  procedures  and  requirc- 
ment-s  which  would  not  generally  be  applied 
when  PSE  is  u.sed  as  a  countercvolical 
device. 

The  Co.'iiinis.sion's  specific  concerns  in  c(/:i- 
sidering  PSE  as  a  countercyclical  me.-'^vire 
include  the  following: 

First,  there  is  the  cost  The  presently  av.Tll- 
able  $2  billion  will  provide  about  300.000 
jobs,  but  as  of  January  the  number  of  un- 
employed was  7.5  million.  Each  additional 
100.000  PSE  Jobs  cost  about  $800  million; 
consequently,  any  major  expansion  must  be 
weighed  against  the  cost  and  the  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  the  unemployed  -vho 
will  be  i!~slstpd.  The  costs  involved  in  PSE 
further  emphasize  the  ciitical  contrlbuLiou 
of  unemployment  Insiuance  and  other  direct 
income  transfers  to  meeting  the  urgent  needs 
of  large  numbers  of  the  unemployed.  The 
Commission  also  discu.ssed  the  appropri.itc- 
ness  during  periods  of  econotnic  downtitr'i  nf 
expanding  retraining  and  upgrading  activi- 
ties for  those  disemployed  whce  job  skills 
are  redundant  or  inadequatf  in  order  to  iir- 
prove  their  competitiveness  in  the  labor  miu- 
ket  when  the  economic  situation  Improve^. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  acknowl- 
edges that  PSE  provides  a  speedy  mechanism 
for  increasing  the  flow  of  income  to  the  un- 
employed and  providing  desirable  public 
services.  Programs  such  as  PSE  In  which  90 
percent  of  the  funds  go  for  wages  and  ben- 
efits will  be  less  Infiatlonary  than  many 
alternatives — an  important  consideration  at 
a  time  of  inflationary  pressures. 

Second,  the  Commission  Is  concerned 
about  reports  that  there  is  considerable  delav 
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la  mai'.y  Uxralities  in  miUzii;g  a..viKible  PSE 
rniids.  Some  of  this  may  be  due  to  "start  up" 
tiiniciiltles.  The  Commission  rerogiii/'es  the 
(lliliciilties  that  prime  sponsors  face  in  add- 
iiv);  i;e»-  people  to  their  payrolls  at  the  samv 
'.ime  that  they  are  laying  oH  regular  em- 
[.Ifr. ees  Moreover,  some  governmental  units 
.irp  reliirtant  to  absorb  the  in. employment 
ir.suranre  costs  which  may  accrue  to  tliem 
"hen  the  PSE  employees  are  later  separated. 
Ill  -ome  instances,  civil  service  reqi.iirements 
iicl  foUective  bargaining  arranyement.s  slow 
'he  abilitv  of  state  and  local  i»ovpri!iiieiits 
to  place  iiiemployed  persons  in  PSE  slots. 
T*^'e  Commission  noted — and  encourages — 
the  special  efforts  that  the  Department  of 
I.aiior  !S  making  to  as>:.st  the  employing 
agents  to  remo\e  iliese  and  other  botrlenecks 
HI  order  to  speed  the  hiring  of  the  uiiem- 
plo\ed  By  the  time  of  its  next  meering  in 
Mrt\.  the  evidence  should  be  clear  whether 
the  legi.slatlon  as  written  is  responsive  to  the 
requirements  for  an  extensive  Job  creation 
proeram. 

Third,  the  Comnil.ssion  questions  whether 
public  works  projects  which  result  in  more 
permanent  social  and  economic  benefits 
might  not  be  better  than  PSE  a.-  a  way  to 
put  the  unemployed  to  work  While  noting 
the  permanent  social  and  other  gair.s  from 
such  productive  projects,  the  Comml.ssion 
also  recognizes  the  difficulties  engendered  by 
start  up  and  other  timing  cor.siderations 
and  the  relatively  high  unit  cost  of  tlie  Jobs 
created  through  the  more  traditional  public 
uorks  approach.  There  mav  be.  however, 
-iome  forms  of  public  works  activitie.s  which 
niay  be  more  responsive  m  ihe  short  run. 

Numerous  examples  of  socially  and  eco- 
nomically beneficial  projects  were  cited  by 
Comml.ssion  members.  Including  insulating 
the  owner-occupied  homes  of  low  income 
families:  rehabilitating  dilapidated  and 
aVjandoned  housing:  and  the  undertaking  of 
rfcrearional.  conservation,  and  environmen- 
tal projects.  These  activities  could  be  earned 
out  by  a  variety  of  agents  including  private 
and  community  groups  as  well  a.=^  state  and 
local  governments. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  concerns,  the 
Commi-sslon  will  examine  the  programmatic 
and  administrative  dimensions  of  PSE  m- 
iluding: 

Tlie  extent  to  which  the  current  PSE  ap- 
proach of  state  local  governmer.t  hiring  of 
additional  workers  in  regular  Job.s  is  adequate 
as  a  countercyclical  mea.sure.  whatever  its 
value  as  a  manpower  development  tool:  and 
whetiier  the  present  PSE  approach  is  the 
mo.st  effective  method  to  ma.siivelv  expand 
public  Jobs  when  unemployment  rises  and 
equally  important,  contract  public  jobs  ex- 
peditiously when  unemployment  declines: 

The  extent  to  which  the  productive  useful- 
ness of  the  work  performed  under  PSE  mav 
be  limited  because  of  the  10  percent  limit  on 
exfsenditures  for  other  than  personnel  costs; 
The  pos.sibiIity  of  greater  utilization  of  the 
Federal  government  and  private  nonprofit 
■vgencies,  including  the  iLse  of  community 
agencie.s  to  promote  improved  delivery  of 
services  to  hard  core  urban  and  rural  poverty 
aretus; 

The  problenxs  inherent  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernments encouraging  local  governmentM  to 
expand  their  personnel  co.sts  beyond  wliat 
i-he  taxpayers  are  willing  to  suppon  through 
taxes:  and 

The  longer  term  costs  of  assigning  people 
to  low  level  PSE  Jobs  without  alleviating  their 
special  employment  handicaps — lack  of  com- 
mand of  English  or  the  absence  of  an  occu- 
pational skill — which  will  impede  their  later 
employabillty. 

The  Commission  U  deeply  sympathetic  to 
the  view  of  those  who  favor  a  much  enlarged 
uovernmental  program  aimed  at  putting  the 
the  unemployed  back  to  work.  One  challenge 
is  to  explore  how  the  unemployed  could  be 
quickly  put  back  into  productive  work  bv  in- 
creasing employment  opportunities  In  high 


priority  areas  such  a.s  expansion  of  energy 
supplies.  Hence  the  Comxaisalou  will  also 
probe  the  strengths  and  weaknes.ses  of  al- 
ternative employment — creating  meaLUires 
both  in  the  public  and  private  .sect<'rs  that 
government  might  pursue  in  periods  of  high 
and  protracted  unemployment.  In  this  ac- 
tivity, the  Commissiim  will  consider  both  tlie 
.short  and  long  run  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages that  flow  from  different  tyj>es  of 
job  creation  efforts  under  public.  pn\ate  and 
community  auspices.  The  possible  role  ol 
.some  form  of  qua-sl-governmental  corporation 
will  also  be  explored  Its  second  interim  re- 
port to  the  Congre.s,s  after  its  May  meeting 
will  c(>ntain  its  llndmgs  and  recominenda- 
tions  on  this  important  i.ssue  of  the  scale 
and  scope  of  job  creation  a-s  pan  ot  the  psin- 
oply  of   the  Nation's  man  power  effort. 

2  Income  Maintenance 
Tlie  hiuad  spectrum  of  income  .supptirt  to 
the  unemployed  includes  unemployment 
compensation  i  including  extended  bene.its 
and  special  unemployment  assLstancei ,  wtl 
tare,  and  other  income  support  programs. 
M  present,  the  inctime  maintenance  system 
provides  the  Ilrst  line  of  defense  for  the  un- 
employed worker  wiio  cannot  find  alterna- 
tive employment 

Unemployment  Insurance.  Since  it  was 
first  instituted  in  the  mld-thirtles,  the  Un- 
employ.ment  Insurance  system  has  undergone 
many  changes  with  respect  to  the  proportion 
of  the  labor  force  that  is  covered — currently, 
approximately  7  out  of  every  8  wage  and 
salaried  workers  The  number  ol  weeks  dur- 
ing which  an  iineinploved  worker  receives 
compensation  — currency  up  to  26  weeks — 
has  been  extended  up  to  52  weeks  in  the 
present  period  of  hit;h  unemployment  The 
size  of  the  average  weekly  benefit — which 
also  varies  among  the  states — averages  less 
than  the  original  gotU  of  one-half  of  the 
workers  regular  w.ige  Over  the  last  several 
years  proposals  have  been  considered  which 
have  been  aimed  at  the  following  objectives 
with  wlilch  the  Commi.sslon  is  In  basic  igree- 
ment : 

Broadening  permanent  coverage  to  include 
currently  excluded  state  and  local  employees 
and  farm  and  household  service  workers: 

Providing  incentives  and  refiuirements  .so 
that  Improved  benetlt  standards  are 
achieved: 

Revamping  the  extended  benefit  provi- 
sions so  that  the  trigger  mechanism  now  in 
the  law  will  operate  more  etTectively  to  pro- 
vide benefits  in  times  of  above-average  un- 
emplovment;   and, 

Reas-sessing  the  financing  of  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  system,  including  the 
wage  base  against  which  the  tax  is  levied 

Also  of  concern  is  the  ade<iuacy  of  re- 
.^erves  in  the  States'  accounts  to  pay  unem- 
ployed benefits  in  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  the  relationship  of  those  reserves 
to  the  central  loan  fund.  The  Commission 
wa-s  informed  that  as  many  :us  15  to  20 
states  n'.ay  be  forced  to  borrow  during  1975 
because  their  reserves  will  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

There  are  additional  questions  about  the 
role  of  unemployment  insurance  within  a 
paiioply  of  manpower  programs  which  the 
Comml.ssion  will  address  at  a  later  time  as 
It  explores  the  development  of  an  effective 
manpower  infrastructure  that  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  both  short  and  long  term  prob- 
lems. Even  at  this  early  date  the  Commis- 
sion suggests  that  additional  measures  be 
considered  to  encourage  the  provision  of 
training,  relocation,  imd  other  manpower 
services  to  recipients  of  tmemployment  com- 
pen.?ation  whose  Jobs  skills  are  redundant. 
Special  Unemployment  A.sKistaiice  Pro- 
gram. The  Commission  believes  that  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  represented  an 
Important  forward  step  in  meeting  the  Im- 
mediate .-hallenge  of  rising  unemployment. 
It  understands  why  the  Coiigres.=i  limited  the 


benefits  to  26  weeks.  However,  the  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  monitor  the  experiences  of  persons 
who  receive  this  assistance  to  determine 
what  happens  to  them  after  they  exhaust 
the-e  benefits  If  early  findings  suggest  that 
many  are  forced  onto  the  welfare  rolls,  the 
Commission  believes  thiit  Congress  .should 
amend  SU.AP  to  extend  the  maximum  ben- 
elit  period  for  an  additional  V.i  weeks. 

Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children: 
Unemployed  Fathers.  In  1U61  Congre.ss 
amended  the  .^FDC  program  to  permit  states 
to  put  onto  the  welfare  rolls  needy  families 
with  dependent  children  when  there  was  an 
unemployed  father  present.  Since  that  time 
25  states  and  Jurisdictions  ha\e  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  proviso.  While  the  Commis- 
sion recognizes  that  both  the  Congre.ss  and 
the  Administration  are  engaged  In  a  reap- 
praisal of  welfare  and  welfare-related  leg- 
islation, it  recommends  that  Congress  require 
the  states  to  accept  on  AFDC  families  who 
".i-e  in  need  due  to  the  unemployment  of 
the  father.  The  Commission  believes  that  It 
Is  against  public  policy,  as  well  as  against 
common  sense  and  common  decency,  to  en- 
courage family  break-up  as  the  price  that 
a  mother  and  her  dependent  children  must 
pay  to  receive  welfare  benefits. 

3.  Funding  Requirements 
A  wide  range  of  manpower  and  income 
maintenance  activities  are  authorized  under 
existing  laws  and  considerable  funding  is 
available  for  them.  Labor  Department  pro- 
grams alone  have  available  almost  817  bil- 
lion for  1975.  This  includes  approximately 
$13  billion  from  both  Federal  funds  and 
State  unemployment  Insurance  accounts  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  related 
activities,  and  almost  $4  billion  for  publl'c 
service  employment,  manpower  training  and 
related  services. 

Although  this  represents  a  substantial 
amount  of  funds  which  are  available  for 
manpower  and  manpower-related  programs, 
including  income  support  activities  for  the 
unemployed,  the  Commission  is  concerned 
about  the  adequacy  of  funding  for  PSE. 

Under  the  legislation  pa.ssed  in  December 
1974,  there  remains  $16  billion  which  still 
can  oe  appropriated  for  PSE  under  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assist- 
ance Act.  At  its  January  meeting,  the  Com- 
mission was  in  position  to  fully  assess  the 
adequacy  of  federal  funding  against  poten- 
tial need  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
However,  it  believes  that  the  $16  billion  will 
be  needed,  if  only  because  of  the  steeper 
than  expected  rise  In  unemployment.  If  PSE 
utilization  continues  to  lag,  alternative  con- 
sideration might  be  given  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  which  would  allow  local  spon- 
sors at  their  discretion  to  use  these  funds  for 
forms  of  Job  creation  and  other  manpower 
activities.  For  example,  special  efforts  di- 
rected at  particularly  vulnerable  groups  such 
as  unemployed  older  workers  not  yet  eligible 
for  Social  Security;  inner-city  youth  from 
low  income  families  who  are  In  need  of  both 
skill  training  and  work  experience;  special 
activities  for  Vietnam  era  veterans  and  rural 
youth  wiio  might  be  enrolled  In  a  federal 
conservation  program  that  includes  a  signifi- 
cant training  component. 

If  unemployment  continues  to  rise 
throughout  the  late  winter  and  .spring,  fund- 
ing beyond  this  unappropriated  $1.6  billlou 
will  be  required.  In  that  event  the  Commis- 
sion will  forward  recommendations  as  to  both 
scale  and  program  mix.' 

4.  Labor  Market  Information  and  Analysis 
CETA  and  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Act  make  federal  funds 
available  on  the  basis  of  local  labor  market 
conditions  and  place  heavy  responsibility  <m 
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'Note. — The  Federal  representatives  on  thA 
Commls,sion  did  not  talce  a  position  on  the 
funding  issue. 


pi  line  sponsors  to  shape  their  programs  in 
accordance  with  local  needs.  The  Commission 
IS  concerned  that  the  labor  market  and  re- 
Ui'i'd  information  which  are  evailable  for 
:,il')cii;ing  lunds.  programming,  and  the  gen- 
eral operation  oi  manpower  programs  on  a 
;ic.xl  basis  are  inadequate.  Congress  took  cog- 
)!/,inoo  of  tins  (ieliciency  as  early  as  1968 
..iii-n  it  made  limited  funds  available  to  the 
Df-partment  of  Labor  to  strengthen  its  efforts 
ji!  this  area.  However,  the  Commission  be- 
l.fvts  that  a  greatly  expanded  analytical  and 
technical  effort,  supported  by  additional  fi- 
1  a:iii.U  resources,  is  required  if  the  Nation 
)N  to  understand  and  improve  the  operation 
ol  r.s  IcKal  markets.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant U"  local  communities  are  to  effec- 
tively perform  as  managers  of  manpower 
programs.  The  Commission  will  fvirther  ad- 
dre.ss  this  Ijiiportant  problem  unci  forward 
other  recommendations  in  this  area  at  a  later 
date 
III    i.c)Nc-ran(;e    manpower   chai  i.fnoes   and 

OPPORTUNITIES 

The  serious  and  growing  imbalance  be- 
tween the  demand  for  and  supply  of  labor  at 
the  beginning  of  1975  reflects  serious  difficul- 
ties in  macro-economic  policies  since  these 
policies  determine  the  path  and  level  of  both 
output  and  employment.  Manpower  policies 
ran  only  support  and  reinforce  those  macro- 
economic  policies  which  aim  at  reversing  a 
downward  trend  and  providing  support  for 
the  individuals  and  families  who  are  vic- 
timized by  rising  unemployment. 

Nevertheless,  even  at  the  height  of  a  boom 
when  the  economy  is  upbeat  aJid  unemploy- 
ment is  quite  low,  many  serious  malfunc- 
tionings  exist  In  the  labor  market.  Most  of 
these  structural  manpower  problems  reflect 
a  less  than  successfxil  effort  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946;  pos- 
sible distortions  in  the  incentive  and  reward 
structures  so  that  some  people  are  in  a  better 
income  position  if  they  do  not  seek  or  hold 
Jobs;  lack  of  effective  linkages  between 
critical  manpower  and  related  institutions, 
particularly  between  school  and  work;  and 
weaknesses  in  the  manpower  infrastructure 
including  the  employment  service,  labor 
market  information  systems,  and  immigra- 
tion policies,  all  of  which  impede  the  proc- 
esses of  adjustment  between  workers  seek- 
ing employment  and  employers  seeking 
workers. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  considering 
some  of  the  more  serious  structural  prob- 
lems that  characterized  the  American 
economy  toward  the  end  of  the  1960's  which 
represented  the  longest  period  of  economic 
expansion  in  the  Nation's  history. 

A  disturbingly  high  rate  of  unemployment 
among  teenagers,  especially  tho.se  from 
minority  groups; 

Chronic  underemployinent  among  the 
rural  population  and  among  the  residents  of 
the  inner  cities; 

The  forced  retirement  of  large  numbers  of 
men  and  women  in  the  upper  age  groups  who 
were  able  and  would  have  pi-eferred  to  con- 
tinue working; 

A  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals on  the  welfare  rolls; 

The  pervasiveness  of  diecriminatlon 
Against  many  members  of  minority  groups 
and  women,  which  blocked  the  full  develop- 
ment of  their  potential  and  the  eflective  use 
of  their  skills; 

The  .serious  Imbalance  on  the  horizon  be- 
tween the  numbers  completiufr  advanced 
priigrams  ot  .study  and  the  prospective  de- 
I'l.tnd  for  their  services,  from  t.- ichers  to 
hiiilogists: 

Tne  high  unemployment  of  Vietnam  era 
vt  lerans  who  faced  a  difficult  transnion  back 
I'lto  the  labor  market;  and. 

Pockets  of  high  unemployment  where  the 
e<  onomic  base  had  weakened  and  the  adjust- 
ment process  whereby  new  Industry  would 


move  in  or  people  move  out  was  proceeding 
slowly. 

Most  of  these  structural  problems  have 
been  accentuated  since  the  late  I960's  and 
the  present  severe  recession  is  adding  to 
them.  For  Instance,  when  the  economy  again 
begins  to  expand  it  is  likely  that  many  older 
avitomotive  plants  and  the  facilities  that 
supplied  them  will  not  reopen.  If  that  turns 
out  to  be  the  case,  many  workers,  businesses, 
and  communities  will  face  contintied  trouble. 
Unless  these  old  plants  can  be  converted  to 
nev.-  uses,  many  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families  will  have  to  relocate  wliich  will 
further  weaken  the  economic  prospects  ol 
those  who  remain.  There  is  an  analogy  in 
these  automotive-centered  industrial  com- 
munities in  the  Mid-West  to  the  painful 
problems  experienced  by  New  England  after 
World  War  I  when  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try relocated. 

Although  the  Commission  ha.s  only  begun 
to  assess  the  ramified  manpower  impacts  of 
a  comprehensive  energy  program,  it  is  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  will  have  to 
make  a  large  number  of  changes  in  where 
they  live,  at  what  they  work,  and  in  their 
patterns  of  consumption,  if  the  Nation's  crit- 
ical energy  goals  are  to  be  realized.  These 
changes  will  be  sufficiently  wrenching  tliat 
many  long-existing  employment  relations 
will  be  permanently  severed.  Some  employers 
will  be  forced  out  of  business  and  many 
workers  will  have  to  find  new  Jobs.  It  is  likely 
that  many  of  the  manpower  impacts  will  be 
concentrated  in  particular  industries,  occu- 
piuioual  groups,  and  regions. 

Similarly,  the  recent  revision  of  the  Trade 
Act  may  mean  that  groups  of  American  work- 
ers will  lose  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  future 
commercial  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  that  many  may  have  to  be  re- 
trained and  relocated  If  they  are  to  be  reem- 
ployed. Although  the  revised  Act  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  more  flexible  system  of  special 
assistance  to  workers  displaced  as  a  result 
of  these  agreements,  the  Nation  has  had  little 
experience  In  rendering  such  assistance  effec- 
tively. This  is  one  structural  challenge  with 
which  we  must  learn  to  cope. 

The  Commission  realizes  the  importynce 
on  the  Congressional  charges  that  it  serve  as 
a  forum  for  updating  the  Employiiient  Act 
of  1946  and  is  committed  to  seek  the  counsel 
of  knowledgeable  and  concerned  represent- 
atives of  business,  labor,  farm,  minorities 
and  to  elicit  an  extended  dialogue  with 
economists  and  other  social  scientists  In  and 
out  of  goverrunent. 

As  part  of  Its  explorations  directed  at  the 
modernization  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 
has  taken  the  first  steps  to  learn  about  the 
recent  experiences  of  such  Innovative  West- 
ern European  countries  as  France,  Germany 
and  Sweden.  These  countries  have  expanded 
the  panoply  of  manpower  policies  subsumed 
under  the  name  of  "active  labor  market  pol- 
icy' which  Is  aimed  at  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  emplojmient  without  permitting  an 
intolerable  level  of  Inflation,  Among  the  de- 
vices employed  by  these  and  other  countries 
arc: 

Governmental  subsidies  to  private  employ- 
ers who  hire  the  unemployed,  or  avoid  .sever- 
ing employment  relationships; 

Forced  saving  of  corporate  profits  in  boom 
periods,  which  are  then  released  to  stimulate 
investment  and  expand  employment  in  slack 
periods; 

Concentration  of  governmental  invest - 
niems  and  purchases  in  periods  of  recession 
to  expand  employment; 

Launching  of  large  scale  public  works 
programs  in  periods  of  severe  recessioii; 

Mobility  and  other  allowances  to  facilitate 
the  reemployment  of  workers  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  and  who  must  relocate  if  they  are 
to  find  work; 

Ihc   use  of  credit   and  other  incentives — 


lov.n  ii;ie!e.st  raves,  loan  guaranlccs,  train- 
ing allowaiices — to  siiinulate  selected  .sei-tors 
oi  llK  nuuomy  that  iire  acutely  depiersed 
sucli  lij  residential  construction  in  the 
Unltt  d  Slates  at  the  pie.sent  time; 

CoMipaiues  fccheduliag  short  time  work 
ratiiei  ihan  resorting  to  the  layoir.s  with 
partial  income  coinpi-nsalion  by  the  go\crn- 
ment  as  well  as  oiiu-r  individual  layn'l  pro- 
teiuous  by  law; 

Reor^ajii/ation  of  apprenticeship  and  o:  mi 
\o\i;li  I  raining  schemes  to  provide  broad- 
ened knowledge  and  ;kills  to  new  eniinnis 
to  tlie  labo;-  force:  and. 

Expansion  and  rcslructuring  of  letv.iiiiiiig 
pi'igrams  vnh  extcn-^ive  involvement  of  un- 
ions aiict  tmplovers. 

Ilie  European  expciieiii'e  einpha.si/e-:  ihe 
iinportaiue  of  having  a  wide  range  of  man- 
po>ver  programs  which  can  respond  selec- 
ii\eiy  and  quicklj  in  periods  of  sigiulicant 
e>.i3aiisK)n  and  contraction  in  employment 
lis  wtll  as  to  the  speciiil  problems  encoun- 
tered b\  particular  groups  of  workers,  insti- 
tutions, iiiid  regions.  The  role  of  trigger 
mechanisms  and  "shelf-ready"  pn)i.:rains 
niu.st  be  assessed. 

During  Its  preliminary  review  oi  the  nn- 
eniplovjiient  insurance  system,  tlie  Coiii- 
mis.-ion  ivned  possible  distortions  in  the  in- 
centive s-ructure  which  affect  tliose  who 
earn  tlieir  income,  those  who  receive  tivnisler 
paynieir.s.  and  tho.se  who  do  both.  In  con- 
sideriii).'  I'lese  issues  the  Commission  will 
drav  upiiu  tiie  detailed  reports  t.'iat  have 
been  i-sued  by  the  Su'ocommittee  of  ihe 
Joint  E(  onomic  Committee  under  tlie 
Chairmanship  of  Martha  W.  Griffiths.  It  will 
also  draw  upon  the  updated  studies  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare growing  out  of  the  Adminlstratj oil's  re- 
view of  tne  potentialities  for  welfare  reform. 

Even  before  meeting  with  the  President  in 
January,  the  Comml.ssion  had  recogni/.ed  the 
problem  of  the  malfunctioning  of  transi- 
tional mechanisms  in  llie  labor  marker  whicii 
atfect  young  people  entering  and  old  per- 
sons involuntarily  leaving  the  labor  market 
The  Commission  will  move  at  an  early  date 
to  a.s.se.s.s  The  range  of  barriers  that  currently 
inieriere  with  the  transition  of  young  people 
from  school  to  work,  particularly  those  tiiai 
limit  the  Jobs  to  youth,  and  will  develop 
recommendatloiis  of  hov\  these  barriers  mi-ilu 
be  lowered  through  the  joint  act  on  ol 
management,  labor,  g(3vernment  and  oilier 
key  parties. 

As  noted  in  Part  II,  the  Commission  is  dis- 
turbed about  weaknesses  in  local  labor  mar- 
ket information  and  analysis.  In  conjunc- 
tion wiiii  it.s  investigation  of  the  transition 
from  scJiool  to  work,  it  will  study  the  avail- 
ability and  quality  of  occupational  inionna- 
tion  and  guidance  services.  Moreover,  it  will 
keep  under  surveillance  the  effectiveness  of 
tlie  newiy  established  Comprehensive  Etn- 
ployment  and  Training  Act  structure  as  it 
reas.sesses  how  the  Employment  Service  and 
other  manpower  programs  related  to  the  new 
manpower  framework.  The  Commission  un- 
derstands the  importance  of  exploring  how 
tlie  existing  labor  market  exchange  mecha- 
nisms c.iii  be  strengthened  so  that  the  lob 
rese.irch  period  of  unemployed  workers  can 
be  rednoed  and  a  better  fit  achieved  between 
tlie  skills  of  job  seekers  and  the  require- 
inonts   of    employers. 

Tlie  Commission's  work  agenda  necc.-sarily 
will  be  kept  flexible.  It  is  determined  to  ad- 
dress critical  short-run  problems,  but  it  also 
intend"  to  devote  a  major  portion  of  its 
effort  to  outlining  a  national  mnnpower 
policy  It  is  hoped  that  this  two-pronged 
approach  will  contribute  to  meeting  the 
needs  ol  individuals  for  work  and  adequate 
Income  while  enabling  the  country  to  pro- 
duce tiie  goods  and  services  that  will  assure 
lis  continuing  leadership  in  world  affairs. 

A    nail  li;.'.'    manpower    policy    framework 
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mu-st  coiiuilu  a  broad  spectrum  of  program 
and  other  laitlatlves  which  will  accommo- 
date changing  circumstances  and  diverse  lo- 
cal condltiou-s.  There  must  be  adaptability 
within  the  policies  and  programs  to  meet 
special  situatioiis  '.a  a  timeiy  manner- 

The  goal  of  mai'.pnwer  policy  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  providing  a  Job  for  those  who  want 
to  work.  It  mtist  encompas.^  con.s!deratlon  of 
the  e.Tectiveness  with  which  work  is  per- 
formed. In  a  cjmpeti'.r.e  world  !io  country 
Can  be  ii'.di.Tereiit  to  questions  of  produc- 
tivity. While  productivity  trends  are  affected 
bv  many  factors  including  capital  investment 
and  utilization  levels,  there  is  a  disturbing 
amount  of  evidence  that  the  United  States. 
.%  long  time  leader  in  technological  progress. 
haa  lost  ground  in  many  areas  which  l' 
must  regain  if  it  is  to  provide  employment 
elTectiveiy  and  enjoy  rising  per  capita  real 
income  for  its  citizens 

But  an  effective  manpower  policy  mus-  do 
more:  it  must  be  sensitive  to  the  goals  of 
national  security  and  the  protection  of  the 
environment.  The  effectlvene.ss  of  economic 
and  manpower  policy  must  finally  be  Judged 
by  how  well  It  meets  the  needs  of  the  In- 
dividual citizen  for  work,  income,  and  Inde- 
pendence and  the  needs  of  the  society  for 
secu.rity.  growMi.  and  well-being. 

ArPENDIX    \ 

VS.  CoMPREHEj{si\E  Employment  .\nd 
Tr.mning  Act.  PtrBLic  L.^w  03  203.  Decem- 
ber 28.  1973 

TITLE    V— NATIONAL    COMMISSION    FOR 
.\L\NPOWER  POLICY 

FINDINGS    AND    UECLAR.\TION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Congress  find;?  and  de- 
clares that  the  responsibility  for  the  devel- 
opment, administration,  and  coordination  of 
programs  of  training  and  manpower  devel- 
opment generally  Ls  so  diffused  and  frag- 
mented at  all  levels  of  government  that  it 
has  been  Impossible  to  develop  rational  pri- 
orities in  these  fields,  with  the  result  that 
even  good  programs  have  proved  to  be  far 
less  effective  than  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
lack  of  a  coherent,  flexible,  national  man- 
power policy  reduces  our  prospects  of  solving 
economic  and  social  problems  which  threat- 
en fundamental  national  Interests  and  ob- 
jectives. 

(bi  Accordingly,  the  purpose  of  this  iitl« 
Is  to  establish  a  National  Commission  for 
Manpower  Policy  which  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  examining  these  Issues,  for  sug- 
gesting ways  and  means  of  dealing  with 
them,  and  for  advUslng  the  Secretary  on  na- 
tional manpower  Issues. 

COMMISSION    ESTABIISHFD 

Sec.  502.  (a)  There  is  established  a  National 
Commission  for  Manpower  Policy  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  ■■Commii>sion"j  which 
shall  consist  of  seventeen  members  selected 
as  follows — 

fli  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs;  and 

(1)  eleven  members  broadly  representative 
of  labor,  industry,  commerce,  education  (in- 
cluding vocational  and  technical  education). 
State  and  local  elected  officials  involved  with 
manpower  programs,  persons  served  by  man- 
pc^er  programs  and  of  the  general  public 
appointed  by  the  President. 

ibt  Tlie  Commission  shall  meet  af  the  call 
of  'Ue  Chairman,  who  shall  be  selected  by 
the  President  and  who  shall  be  one  of  the 
ten  appointed  public  members,  but  not  fewer 
th.an  three  times  a  year. 

ici  The  Chairman  (with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Commission)  .shall  appoint  a  Ehrector. 
V.  ho  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Commi&slon  and  ohall  perform  such 
cli.rtes  as  are  prescribed   by   the  Chairman. 


The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  such  clerical  staff  as  are  necessary. 
The  Commission  may  utilize  such  staff  from 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  such 
other  Federal  agencies  as  may  be  available 
to  assist  the  CotnnUssion  in  carrying  out  Its 
responsibilities. 

(dt  The  Commission  may  accept  In  the 
name  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  em- 
p'oy  or  dispo.se  of  gifts  or  bequests,  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  title. 

lei  Membe:-s  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ern.ment  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate 
of  up  to  the  p€'r  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate 
for  GS  18  when  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  Including  traveltlme.  and  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
L' S  c  5703)  for  per.sons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently  and  recelv- 
intr  compensation  on  a  per  diem,  when  ac- 
tually employed,  ba-^is. 

FUNfTIONS    or   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec-  503.  The  Commission  shall — 
1 1 )  identify  the  manpower  goals  and  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  a.s.sess  the  extent  to  which 
employment  and  training,  vocational  educa- 
tion. Institutional  training,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, economic  opportunity,  and 
other  programs  under  this  and  related  Acts 
represent  a  consistent.  Integrated,  and  co- 
ordinated approach  to  meeting  such  needs 
and  achieving  such  goals: 

(2)  conduct  such  studies,  hearings,  re- 
search, or  other  activities  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary lo  eiiable  it  to  formulate  appropriate 
recommendations: 

(3)  examine  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  any  federally  assisted  manpower  develop- 
ment programs  (Including  tho.se  assisted  un- 
der this  Act),  with  particular  reference  to 
the  contributions  of  such  programs  to  the 
achievement  of  objectives  sought  by  the  rec- 
ommendations under  clause  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

(4)  examine  and  evaluate  major  Federal 
programs  which  are  Intended  to  (or  poten- 
tially could)  contribute  to  achlevelng  major 
objectives  of  existing  manpower  and  related 
legislation  or  those  set  forth  In  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  and  particu- 
larly the  programs  which  are  designed  (or 
could  be  designed)  to  develop  Information 
and  knoweldge  about  manpower  problems 
through  research  and  demonstration  projects 
or  to  train  personnel  in  fields  (such  as  oc- 
cupational counseling,  guidance,  and  place- 
ment) which  are  vital  to  the  success  of  man- 
power programs;  and 

(5)  evaluate  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  required  under  section  506, 
and  continue  to  make  studies  of  the  Impact 
of  energy  shortages  upon  manpower  needs 
and  include  these  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  re.spect  thereto  In  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  505, 

COORDINAIION    SrUOY 

Sfc-.  504.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  utilization  and  Interrelation  of 
programs  of  manpower  training  with  closely 
associated  programs  such  a^  those  conducted 
under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  the  work  In- 
centives program  under  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  others  of  similar 
r.attire.  with  a  view  to  determining  how  they 
could  be  better  coordinated  and  more  effec- 
tively combined  to  serve  Individuals,  par- 
ticul.TJly  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  and 
shall  make  a  report  of  their  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  31.  1975. 

EEPOBTS 

Srr  505  The  Commission  shall  make  at 
least  annually  a  report  of  Its  findings  and 
reconunendatlons  to  the  President  and  the 


Congress,  and  the  first  such  report  shall  be 
transmitted  not  later  than  September  1,  1974. 
The  Commission  may  make  such  Interim  re- 
ports or  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  to  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  and  In  such  lorni. 
as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

ENERGY    STUDY 

Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  shall,  immediately 
iip>on  enactment  of  this  Act,  make  a  study 
01  the  impact  of  energy  shortages.  Including 
fuel  rationing,  upon  manpower  needs.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  ref>ort  of  his  findings 
and  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Commission  not  later  than 
March  31.  1974. 

Appendix 
n.\lion.\l  commission  fo« 

Manpoweb  Polict, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  8,  1973. 
liuw.  Rogers  C,  B,  Morton, 
Secretary  0/  Interior. 
Wa^liington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  Chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  for  Manpower  Policy, 
I  have  been  requested  to  write  you,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Resources  Council,  on  be- 
half of  the  Commission  concerning  the  em- 
ployment Impact  and  manpower  Implications 
of  the  energy  initiatives  currently  being  de- 
veloped. 

Tlie  National  Commission  for  Manpower 
Policy  was  recently  established  by  the  Pres- 
ident pursuant  to  Title  V  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973.  Seventeen  members  comprise  the  Com- 
mission— six  heads  of  Federal  agencies  and 
eleven  public  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Federal  government  repre- 
sentatives are  the  Secretaries  of  Defense; 
Agriculture:  Commerce;  Labor;  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  public  members  rep- 
resent broad  sections  of  labor,  Industry,  com- 
merce, and  education,  persons  served  by 
manpower  programs,  and  State  and  local 
elected  officials  who  have  responsibilities  for 
operating  manpower  programs.  (A  complete 
list  of  members  is  included  in  the  back- 
ground material  of  the  Commission  which  I 
am  enclosing ) . 

The  Commission's  general  charge  is  to  de- 
velop goals  for  a  national  manpower  policy 
and  to  advise  the  President,  Congress  and 
Federal  agency  beads  on  employment  and 
manpower  issues.  Included  among  the  spe- 
cific responsibilities  of  the  Commission  is  » 
statutory  obligation  "to  make  studies  of  the 
impact  of  energy  shortages  upon  manpower 
needs."  In  the  Commission's  meeting  with 
the  President  on  January  22,  the  tie  between 
energy  and  manfMwer  was  singled  out  as  au 
area  of  particular  Importance. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  has  made  the 
implications  of  the  energy  situation  a  prior- 
ity consideration  In  its  work  agenda,  and  will 
be  developing  a  set  of  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  manpower  aspects  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  policies  as  the  dimensions  of 
the  national  energy  program  are  determined 
In  the  period  ahead.  The  Commission  rec- 
ognizes that  the  Administration's  energy  pro- 
posals will  probably  undergo  some  revision 
and  modification  before  a  national  effort  is 
linally  gotten  underway.  However,  the  Com- 
mission tentatively  plans  to  have  a  set  of 
initial  Judgments  and  reconnaendatlons 
ready  for  discussion  at  the  Commission's  next 
meeting  on  May  21  and  would  welcome  your 
attendance  and  participation  at  this  meeting. 
At  the  January  22  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion, there  was  considerable  discussion  con- 
cerning the  substantial  impact  a  national 
effort  affecting  the  use  and  cost  of  energy 
as  well  as  the  development  of  new  energy 
sources  and  capacity  would  have  on  many 
sectors  of  our  economy  and  on  certain  labor 
markel.<».  Such  changes  will  affect  not  only 
the  level  01  employment  but  also  future  needs. 
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lor  and  supplies  of  specific  manpower,  Ac- 
(oirtingly,  it  seems  appropriate  that  in  de- 
vtlopiiife'  a  national  energy  effort  and  in  as- 
sev-.lm;  the  costs  and  trade  offs  of  various 
r  .eri,v  options  that  full  consideration  be 
j'lvm  to  the  employment  and  manpower  Im- 
plKhtioiis  of  the  policies,  'Where  certain  en- 
my  c'muc-s  must  be  made  which  will  have 
!i  po-siblc  diseniployineut  effect,  the  nature 
M.Mi  tiinieusions  of  this  effect  should  be  as- 
•-.  <<ed  i.nd  es'iiniated  so  that  appropriate 
ir'.Midial  policips  pikI  actions  can  be  under- 
;:,t;t  11  ijv  the  concerned  agencies.  Where  spe- 
I  i.-;l  and  unique  manpower  requirements  will 
an.-e  ironi  new  eiierijv  initiatives,  these  needs 
must  alno  he  idcmitiert  so  that  the  involved 
apeiicics  and  the  manpower  authorities  can 
take  the  iicoc^sary  steps  to  insure  that  the 
reduiied  manpower  will  be  avaihihie  where 
it  1--  needed  on  a  timely  basis. 

The  Commission,  acting  at  Its  meeting  on 
J,n:iiiary  22.  therefore  urged  that  the  Energy 
Resources  Council  assume  responsibility  for 
insuring  that  the  employment  and  man- 
power impact  of  the  various  energy  proposals 
are  given  serious  consideration  and  that  a 
special  employment  and  manpower  analysis 
of  the  energy  proposals  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  others  be  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Energy  Resources  Council 
with  the  assistance  of  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Estimates  of  the  macro  short 
term  employment  effects  as  well  as  studies 
of  the  longer  term  Impact  on  future  economic 
and  employment  levels  by  industry  should 
prove  beneficial  in  selecting  energy  options 
with  the  least  adver.se  effects  on  employ- 
ment, and  in  effecting  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments within  industries  and  In  employment 
levels  with  a  minimum  of  dislocation  and  In- 
terruption of  economic  activity. 

The  Commission's  staff  and  I  are  available 
to  discuss  some  suggestions  re  this  matter 
further  with  you  or  your  staff  at  your  con- 
venience. We  would  also  appreciate  your 
advising  the  Cormnlsslon  of  analyses 
which  have  been  completed  or  will  be 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  matter  and  how 
the  Commission  might  obtain  access  to  such 
analy.ses. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  extend  an  Invitation 
to  you  or  your  representative  to  attend  the 
Commission's  next  meeting  on  May  21, 1  shall 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  agenda  when  it  is 
finalized. 

Thanking  you  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion, I  remain 
Sincerely, 

Eli  Ginzberg, 

Oiairvian. 


Jobs  for  the  Jobless 
(By  A,  H.  Raskin) 

A  dLsmal  consensus  Is  developing  among 
manpower  experts  that,  no  matter  how 
quickly  the  general  economy  revives,  the 
plcktip  in  Jobs  will  be  slow.  Many  companies 
that  had  slimmed  down  their  work  force 
under  stress  of  the  current  mini-depression 
are  tinding  avenues  to  increased  efficiency 
that  will  leave  them  permanently  able  to  do 
more  and  better  work  with  far  fewer  em- 
ployes. The  same  thing  is  beglnumg  to  hap- 
pen in  state  and  city  agencies,  obliged  by 
tifiht  btKiget-s  to  cut  staff  or  leave  vacancies 
iiiiiilled. 

These  austerity-born  Jumps  In  productivity 
hold  out  clear  benefits  not  only  for  the  bal- 
ance sheets  of  profit-minded  businesses  but 
for  the  vlabUity  of  the  American  economy  In 
an  increasingly  competitive  world.  The  rub 
Is  that — in  the  ab^,ence  of  imaginative  ad- 
vance planning— they  also  hold  out  the  pros- 
pect that  the  skills,  energies  and  hopes  of 
muiion  of  unemployed  workers  will  remain 
on  the  Junk  pUe  long  after  the  gross  national 
product  starts  climbing  skyward  again. 

A  return  to  "prosperity"  in  which  every- 
body shares  except  the  people  la  obviously 


scuifthing  short  of  idyllic.  That  gap  in  cur- 
rent official  planning  makes  It  welcome  news 
that  there  Is  an  almost  unnoticed  group,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Ford  under  specific 
management  from  Congress,  now  working  on 
ways  to  make  a  reality  of  the  commitment 
to  full  employment  which  the  nation 
adopted  in  the  Employment  ^cX  of  104(' — 
and  then  spent  the  next  three  deraUcs  lor- 
getti-'p. 

The  new  group  Is  called  the  National  Com- 
nii>--sion  for  Manpower  Policy  and  it  was  set 
up  tinder  the  comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act,  which  President  Nixon 
signed  into  law  at  the  end  of  J 973,  It  Is 
c>iarg.d  with  responsibility  for  ic'eiitifyiuK 
the  country's  manpower  goals  and  needs  and 
assessing  how  much  consistency  or  coordi- 
nation mark  the  existing  manpower  programs 
on  which  tens  of  billions  of  Federal  dollars 
are  spent. 

Partly  because  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Watergate 
troubles  and  partly  because  of  the  distaste 
with  which  his  Administration  viewed  the 
Congressional  initiative  for  establishing  a 
manpower  commission,  the  former  President 
never  got  around  to  appointing  any  mem- 
bers. It  was  not  until  Sept.  30  of  last  year, 
with  Mr.  Ford  In  the  White  House,  that  the 
agency  got  its  17  commissioners,  headed  by 
Prof.  Ell  Olnzberg  of  Columbia  University 

An  interim  report  just  submitted  to  Con- 
gress offers  at  least  a  modicum  of  hope  that 
the  panel's  recommendations  will  not  wind 
up  in  the  dead  storage  files,  the  customary 
repository  over  the  years  for  the  celebrations 
of  blue  ribbon  advisory  commissions.  Its  first 
target  for  action  Is  to  send  to  Capitol  Hill  by 
May  Its  thoughts  on  how  the  mushrooming 
new  public  service  employment  programs, 
which  have  become  the  Government's  first 
line  of  defense  against  mass  Joblessness,  can 
be  restructured  to  assure  permanent  com- 
munity dividends. 

There  is  growing  skepticism  that  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  relying  almost  totally  on  the 
states  and  cities  to  sponsor  emergency  Jobs 
will  result  in  much  more  than  the  substitu- 
tion of  Federal  money  for  local  tax  levy  In 
paying  for  regular  civil  service  functions — a 
kind  of  revolving  door  for  moving  people 
from  one  Government  payroll  to  another 
while  leaving  the  great  bulk  of  the  unem- 
ployed untouched. 

Among  the  alternatives  under  commission 
study  is  the  feasibility  of  a  quasi-government 
corporation  or  a  broad  range  of  public,  pri- 
vate and  community  facilities  to  stimulate 
quick  creation  of  job  opportunities.  The 
range  of  Its  thinking  Is  indicated  by  its  warn- 
ing that  many  aging  automobile  factories  and 
their  parts  suppliers  may  never  reopen  after 
the  recession,  leaving  Midwest  automotive 
centers  with  long-term  adjustment  problems 
as  painful  as  those  that  confronted  New  Eng- 
land textile  communities  when  the  mills 
moved  South  after  World  War  I. 

The  panel  is  also  reaching  out  to  adapt 
to  the  American  scene  elements  of  the  acti- 
vLst  labor  market  policies  used  by  Sweden, 
West  Germany  and  France  to  achieve  high 
levels  of  general  employment  without  push- 
ing inflation  to  intolerable  heights. 

The  specific  devices  being  reviewed  include 
governmental  sub.?ldles  to  private  employers 
for  hiring  the  jobless  or  for  Instituting  work 
sharing  arrangements  as  an  alternative  to 
layoffs;  a  system  under  which  corporations 
must  save  part  of  their  profits  in  boom 
periods  and  release  them  to  expand  employ- 
ment in  downturns,  and  the  use  of  credit, 
low  Interest  rates  and  ether  incentives  to 
spur  d^ressed  sectors  of  the  economy. 

At  the  President's  own  first  meeting  with 
the  commission  In  January,  Mr.  Ford  asked 
it  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  transi- 
tion of  teen-agers  from  school  to  work,  an 
area  in  which  the  United  States  unemploy- 
ment record  Is  worse  than  that  of  any  other 
industrial  luttion.  If  the  panel  can  make  a 


laslint'   cositritautjon   in   that   field   alom     ii 
will  have  ju.stified  its  existence. 


DOD  ASKS  nRST  REAL  BUDGE'r 
INCREASE  IN  9  YEARS 

y'T  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Prt  klcnt. 
Ainei.c  u'.-  need  to  delend  hersell  af.i..ii."^t 
i^o.'-.sible  enemies  will  not  disappear  .n  the 
foie.^eeable  iului'e.  nor  will  the  Defen.«e 
Depanment  budget  requests  for  over  .SI 00 
billion  in  lotpl  obligational  authorily. 

Tti;.-,  being  the  case  I  think  that  tho.se 
oi  us  who  are  concerned  about  the  costs 
ol  opiTatinK  at  the  Pentagon  would  do 
well  to  rciiiember  thai  these  cost  are 
not  Lkeiv  u)  go  down  any  time  .soc;..  u 
ever. 

TJi;.>-:  V, as  made  starkly  clear  in  au  -m- 
ticlc  m  the  March  1975  issue  ol  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  written  by  Thoma.s 
C.  Sicmhauser,  His  premise  is  that  the 
S104  billion  authority  being  asked  lor 
deleiise  purpo.ses  in  the  fiscal  year  1976 
looks  big  now,  but  it  will  look  small  by 
1980.  He  estimated  that  in  5  year.s  the 
Peniugon'.s  requirements  will  cost  $3  48 
billion. 

He  explained: 

The  new  budget  reque.-t  represents  the  liist 
i;icre;i,>-e  the  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
quested m  real  obligatorial  authority  in  nine 
years.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  smaller  than 
the  amount  projected  last  year  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  in  the  Department  of  Defense's 
rolling  5-year  defense  plan.  Moreover,  u  rep- 
resents the  smallest  defense  burden  on  Amer- 
ican society  since  Pearl  Harbor,  measuring 
the  budget  as  a  percent  of  gross  national 
product. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  because  of  the  running 
controversy  over  defense  costs  in  this 
country',  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Steinhauser's  article  entitled,  "De- 
partment of  Defense  Asks  First  Real 
Budget  Increase  in  9  Years,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Pioni   tiie  Armed  Forces  Journal   Interna- 
tional, March  1975] 
DOD   A.-Ks   First  Real  Budget  Increa.si    i.v 
9  Years 
(By  Thomas  C.  Steinhauser) 

DODs  budget  request  for  $104  billion  total 
(.hligation  authority  In  FY76  looks  big  now, 
but  it  will  look  small  by  1980  when  the  Pen- 
tagon expects  to  be  asking  for  $148  biUion, 
The  new  budget  request  represents  the  first 
increase  DOD  has  requested  in  real  oblij-ato- 
rial  atithority  in  nine  years,  Neverthelesci,  it  is 
still  smaller  than  the  amount  projected  last 
year  for  PY76  in  DOD's  rolling  5-year  defense 
plan.s.  Moreover,  it  represents  the  smallest 
defen.se  burden  on  American  society  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  measuring  the  budget  a.-  a  per- 
cent of  gro.ss  national  product. 

The  $104.6  billion  request  compares  with 
$88,9  billion  in  FY75.  Outlays  (actual  spend- 
in;;)  Ol  fund;5  is  estimated  at  $92.8  billion  in 
FY76.  up  from  the  $84,8  billion  estimated  for 
PY75,  THius,  total  obligation  authoritv  re- 
quest is  increased  by  $15.7  billion  and' out- 
lays by  $8  billion.  In  addition  (and  not  In- 
cluded in  FY76  budget)  Is  about  $1,9  billion 
for  atomic  energy  defense  activities.  This  In- 
cludes R&D,  underground  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  development  of  improved  nu- 
clear propulsion  for  naval  ships. 

DOD  and  Military  Assistance  outlays  for 
PY76  will  represent  25.7 '"r  of  federal  budget, 
down  from  48,1  <;;  in  FY64  and  26,1 '.X  last 
year,  and  5,8',  ol  the  gro.ss  national  product, 
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dn-.v.i  from  8  3"  In  FY74  and  5.9';  in  FY75 
(Spending  will  be  higher  if  Congress  does  not 
approve  the  admlni-stn ion's  request  to  limit 
rcderal  pay  and  retired  pay  increases  to  5% 
fi-r  an  18  month  period  siarting  1  January 
ir>75  I 

Persfiriuel  cost.s  wi'.i  drop  to  53'  of  tl.e 
cirleiise  bv:dget  (down  from  bb  ■.  m  FY75). 
Of  thi>.  stj  9  bilhon  v.-i\\  go  to  niilirary  retirett 
•ir>v.  up  «5  7  billion  i'i?t  sir.ce  FY64.  Another 
%*i  bllliion  is  for  i^-iviiini  ai^d  active  duty 
willtarv  pav. 

Despite  tlie  estimated  nicrease  of  $8  billion 
outlays  m  FY76  over  FY75.  inflation  will 
limit  DOD  buys  to  tl;e  same  amount  of  ^oods 
and  services  in  FY76  that  it  bought  in  FY75. 
In  other  words,  an  estimated  $8  billion  in- 
crease in  FY76  omlays  v.  ill  or.Iy  allow  DOD 
to  retain  status  quo.  Fn^me  belt  tighteniii'j; 
measures  include  a  reduction  of  29.000  mili- 
tary .spaces,  a  reductio!;  of  10,000  civil  service 
positions;  and  less  consumption  of  pc'ro- 
leum. 

DoD  budi^et  request  also  contains  $24  6 
biliion  for  transition  period  (JuIy-August-» 
September  UiTG)  leading  to  ncv  federal  fiscal 
year  which  will  be  from  October  through 
September  be?ln:v.:;^  l  October  1976.  (See 
Boxt 

Military  strength  will  be  at  its  lowest  level 
in  26  years.  Since  1968.  DoD  personnel  rosters 
have  been  reduced  by  about  1  4  million  mili- 
tary and  302.000  civilians.  Total  military 
s'rens;th  for  FY76  has  gone  down  to  2  1 
m.lUion  while  civilian  t'renyth  has  dropped 
to  985,000. 

There  is  no  dramatic  change  In  strategic 
or  general  purpo,se  forces  and  no  new  major 
weapon  program  In  the  budget.  But  the 
Army  Is  adding  three  divisions  by  coiuerting 
support  forces  to  combat  forces  and  main- 
taining an  overall  strength  of  785.000.  U.S. 
Navy  is  dropping  back  to  13  carriers,  but  will 
increase  its  nuclear  attack  submarines  to  68 
lip  from  64  Emphasis  Is  on  Navy's  shlpbuild- 
Int;  program  and  $15  billion  Is  Included  In 
budget  for  10  patrol  frigates,  two  destroyer 
tenders  and  two  fleet  oiler.-..  In  addition 
there's  $2.3  billion  for  ships  approved  by 
Congress  In  PY75. 

While  there  are  na  major  chasiges  in  force 
structure,  there's  .substantially  more  money 
requested  for  modernization  of  both  the 
strategic  and  general  purpose  forces.  For  ex- 
ample, there's  $7.7  billion  requested  for 
s'rategic  forces  which  Ls  an  increase  of  $300 
million  over  FY75.  There's  $35.9  billion  for 
general  purpose  forces,  up  $7.7  billion  from 
FY75, 

In  strategic  field,  Mlnuteman  moderniza- 
tion will  be  completed  in  FV75  and  conver- 
sion of  Polaris  to  Poseidon  submarines  will 
toutinue  ju  FY76.  Ac  end  FY76.  U.S.  will  have 
450  Minutoman  lis.  550  Mmutemen  lil.s.  13 
Polaris  submarines  and  28  Poseidon  sub- 
r..arines. 

Procurement  and  R.^D  funds  wUl  show  a 
real  growth  by  as  much  as  4  ,■  by  1980.  In 
FY75.  procurement  funds  will  go  up  $7  billion 
to  $24.4  billion  and  RiD  will  go  up  $.1.7 
billion  to  $10  3  billion  in  current  dollars. 

While  $700  million  of  the  RiD  lncrea.se  !s 
for  pay  and  inflation,  there's  still  a  con- 
stant doiUtr  growth  of  about  «l  billion.  The 
Increased  R&D  money  will  go  primarily  to 
Trident  missile.  AF  and  Navy  cruise  mi.ssile. 
El  bomber  program  and  for  development  of 
Air  Combat  Fighter. 

In  procurement  fundtiiLt.  there's  a  real  in- 
crease of  about  $2.5  billion.  Increa.-,e  will  be 
.-.pent  building  up  production  rates  for  A-10 
aiid  1-15  aircraft  and  the  first  large  invest- 
ment of  production  funds  for  Trident  missile 
system.  Army  will  get  some  of  increase  for 
more  buys  of  M60A1  tanks.  Thf-re  are  slittht 
decreases  In  the  budget  for  F-14A  aircraft 
and  Trident  submarines,  which  v.ill  never- 
theless get  $622  million  F-14A  and  $12 
billion,  respectively. 

.   "There's  al.so  a  real  Increase  of  over  $800 
million  for  Military  Construction,  Upjjradiug 


troop  housing,  modernizing  health  facilities, 
sheltering    In-plac©   dual    based    and    rapid 

reaction  aircraft  In  Europe;  support  facilities 
for  Trident  submarine:  and  second  pha.se  of 
construction  of  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity for  the  Health  Sciences  will  n'.I  get 
a  boost  in  funds  in  FY76. 

MA.roP.    H.^iltlW  AFIE   ITEMS 

Major  money  items  in  procurement  budget 
(in  addition  to  F-14A  and  Trident  submarine 
mentioned  aljove)  follow  Figure  in  paren- 
theses in  FY75  request. 

SJA  Viking  Aircraft.  $517  million  to  buy  41 
more  carrier  ba.sed  twin  engine  ASW  air- 
crait  ($5150  million).  Lockheed  and  Geiicra! 
Electric  are  prime  contractors. 

A-10  Cloi^e  Air  Support  Aircraft.  $460  mll- 
Uon.  Of  this  ij.408  million  is  requested  for  61 
aircraft  and  $52  million  for  R&D  ($261  mU- 
lion).  Transition  budget  request  Ls  $107  mil- 
lion  Fairchild  and  General  Electric  are  prime. 

E  3A  AWAC'S.  $690  Million.  Of  this.  $4:iO 
miliion  is  for  six  production  aircraft;  $60 
million  for  spares;  and  $199  million  for  R&D 
($617  million).  Transition  request  is  $83  5 
million.  Boeing  ij  prime. 

F  TF-15  EAGI.E.  $17  billion.  Of  this  $1  4 
billion  Ls  for  108  aircraft;  $205  million  f(.r 
.spares;  and  $40  million  for  R&D  ($1  i  bil- 
lion). lYnnsitlon  request  is  $356  million  for 
27  aircraft.  McDonnell  Douglas  Ls  prime. 

B-1  Bomber.  $749.2  million.  Of  thLs,  $672 
million  Ls  for  R&D  and  $77  million  for  long 
lead  iten'_s  ($445  million).  Transition  request 
is  $199  milliou.  Rockwell  International  Ls 
prime. 

Trident  MisMle  $969  mUIion  Of  this  $235  Ls 
for  proctirement,  $800,000  million  for  spares, 
and  $732  million  for  R&D  ($651  million). 
Transition  request  ls  $353  million.  Lockheed 
Ls  prime 

SSN  688.  $819  million.  Of  this  $810  is  for 
two  submarines  and  $8  6  mUllon  is  for  mili- 
tary construc'ion  ($545  mUllon).  Transition 
request  is  $192.3  mUIlon.  Newport  News  SBDD 
Company  and  General  Dynamics  are  prime. 

DD  963.  $781.4  million  for  procurement 
(  *464  million) .  Litton  Systems  Is  prime. 

Maj  r  funding  in  R&D  portion  of  budget 

UTr.\3.  Utility  Tactical  Transport  Air- 
craft System.,  $919  million  for  R&D  ($53 
million) .  Boeing,  Sikorsky,  and  General  Elec- 
tric are  prime.  rransUion  request  is  $19 
million. 

Patrol  Frigate  $1.1  billion  for  10  ships 
($186  million).  Bath  Iron  Works,  Maine,  Is 
prime. 

AD  De.stroyer  Tender.  $454  million  for  two 
ships  ($128  million).  Contractor  not  selected. 

MtiOAl  Tank.  (Includes  Army-Marines.) 
$498  million  for  816  tanks  (•265  million). 
Transition  request  is  $170  million,  Chrysler 
Corporation  IS  prime 

AAH.  Advanced  Attack  Helicopter  $65  mil- 
lion for  R&D  ($61  million).  Transition  re- 
quest Is  $18  million.  Bell  Helicopter  and 
Hughes  Helicopters  are  prime. 

S.\M-D  Air  Defense  Missile.  $130  million 
for  R&D  ($105  million) .  Transition  request  is 
$40  million.  Raytheon  and  Martin  Marietta 
are  prune. 

XM-1  Tank.  $32  million  for  R&D  (S65  mil- 
lion). Transition  request  Ls  for  $39  million. 
Chrysler  and  General  Motors  are  prime. 

TriTac  Joint  Communications  Svstem.  $58 
mUlion  for  R&D  ($36  million).  Transition 
request  is  tor  $3  million.  GTE  Svlvania  Ls 
prime. 

Site  Defense.  $140  nallilon  for  R&O  ($115 
million).  Traiwltion  request  is  $38  million. 
McDonnell  Dougla.s  is  prime. 

Navy  Air  Combat  Fighter,  $110  million  for 
R&D  (.$20  million).  Transition  rcque-;t  is  $2:1 
million  No  contractor  selected. 

Sea  Launched  CruLse  Mlvsile.  $101  8  nul- 
Uon  for  RivD  ($38  million).  Transition  re- 
quest Is  $42  million  LTV  and  General  D -- 
iiamii-s  are  prime. 

AEGIo  Surface  to  Air  Missile.  $66  million 


for  R&D  ($63  million) .  Transition  request  Is 
$9  6  million.  RCA  Is  prime. 

AMST  STOL  Aircraft.  $85  million  for  R&D 
($55  8  million).  Transition  request  Is  for 
$114  million  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas 
are  prime. 

Air  Combat  Fighter.  $273  million  for  R&D 
($12  million ) .  Transition  request  i:-  $82.5  mil- 
lion General  Dynamics  is  prime. 

Status  of  other  major  weapons  is  sho".  ii  /  .i 
p.ccompanylng  chart . 

S3    PILLION    roa    NOTillKC? 

Nothing  now  costs  $3-billion.  That's  what 
DoD  will  be  paying  for  nothing  by  1980.  Inl 
iliition  must  really  be  getting  out  of  hand. 

Of  the  $59-billion  hicrease  projected  for 
DoD  obligational  authority  between  FY75 
and  FY1980  (in  "then-year  "  dollars)  $2.66- 
mtllDn  will  be  eaten  up  by  new  budget  en- 
tries that  c  iiitribute  nothing  to  national 
defenre.  This  year,  for  instance,  DoD  will 
"ltutitutionaliy.e"  some  coste  that  were  not 
previously  part  of  its  budget.  Two  examples 
are  postal  charges  on  DoD-franked  mail 
($l..!0-mlllion  by  1980)  and  rent  on  GSA- 
managed  buildings  that  DoD  uses  ($200- 
million).  Another  part  of  the  $3-billion  In- 
creivse  will  pay  for  programs  that  comply 
with  non-defense  related  legislation,  but 
pn.vide  no  additional  defense  capability.  Ex. 
ampies  are  the  implementation  of  environ- 
mental laws  and  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  ($300-mlUion  by  1980). 
Finally.  DoD  wUl  have  to  pay  for  some  pro- 
grams that  are  partially  defense  oriented  but 
tnalnly  of  more  general  national  interest. 
Examples  are  development  of  the  Navy  Petro- 
leum Reserve  (cost  to  DoD  will  be  a  whopping 
$1.8-billion  by  1980)  and  DoD's  share  of  th» 
space  shuttle  program. 

Surprisingly,  Defense  Secret^iry  James 
Schlesinger's  posture  statement  did  not  tell 
Congress  how  much  DoD  will  have  to  pay  for 
•nothing"  in  this  year's  budget,  but  it's 
surely  more  than  loose  change. 

BUDCTT    J.ARCON 

Budget  Authority:  Formerly  called  Ne^y 
Obligation  Authority,  this  Ls  an  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  term  which  de- 
scribes the  money  that  Is  requested  of 
Congress. 

Total  Obligation  Authority:  This  is  the 
amount  obligated  to  a  program  whether  or 
not  the  obligation  stems  from  the  current 
budget  or  a  previous  year. 

Outlays:  This  Is  the  money  that  will  bi) 
actually  spent  in  a  given  fiscal  year.  The  terra 
"expenditures"  was  formerly  used. 

Constant  Dollars:  This  Indicates  purchas- 
ing power  allocated  to  a  program  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  relating  Its  obligational  authority 
in  dollars  of  equal  value. 

Current  or  Then  Etollars:  This  de.scribes 
dollars  having  a  value  prevalent  at  a  given 
time. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  THINK  TANKS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
for  myself  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  iMr.  Hollings>.  •«-e  In  Con- 
gress have  for  years  benefited  from  the 
carefully  researched  legislative  analy- 
.ses  and  policy  studies  of  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research.  The  principle  to  which  the 
work  of  the  Institute  is  directed,  that 
"co:ni)ctit;on  of  ideas  is  fundamental 
to  a  iree  society,"  has  served  to  generate 
research  data  and  analysis  of  value  to 
members  of  any  jjolitical  persuasion.  In 
addition,  AEI's  "Public  Pohcy  Forum" 
televi.sion  series  presents  an  opportimity 
for  Member-;  of  Congress  to  meet  with 
dlstinguLshcd  and  informed  representa- 
tives of  the  busine.'is  and  academic  com- 
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mtmity,  the  press,  and  the  executive 
branch  to  discuss  policy  issues  in  an- 
urbane,  analytical  setting. 

Tiie  New  York  Times  on  Sunday, 
Mar(.h  23.  published  an  article  entitled 
"A  Think  Tank  for  Conservatives," 
written  by  Steven  Rattner.  describing  the 
jjliilo.sophy  and  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute.  'We  recommend 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thai  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V,  a.s  ordci'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
us  lollov.s: 

I  From  the  New   York  Times,  Mar.  23,   1975] 

-\   Think   T.^nk   for    CoNSEr.v.\TivES 

(By  Steven  Rattneri 

\V,\sHiNGTON. — "There  is  a  clear  national 
tieed  for  a  Republican  conservative  counter- 
part to  Brookings,"  wrote  former  Presidential 
speechwriter  Pat  Buchanan  to  Richard  M. 
Ni-wn  In  March,  1970,  "which  can  generate 
the  Ideas  Republicans  can  use,  J  and)  which 
can  serve  as  a  repository  ol  conservative  and 
Republican    Intellectuals." 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Pub- 
lic Policy  Research  has  aimed  to  do  just  that 
for  the  last  32  years,  apparently  without 
satisfying  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  did  know  It 
well  enough  to  recommend  enlisting  the  aid 
of  its  president. 

Far  better  known  than  A.E.I,  is  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  38  years  old  under  its  pres- 
ent name,  although  one  of  Its  predecessor 
organizations  dates  back  to  1916.  From  the 
Brookings  building,  a  solid-looking  stone 
facade,  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  come  the 
studies,  papers  and  journal  generally  of 
liberal  orientation,  that  almost  automatically 
attract  the  attention  of  policy  makers  and 
the  public. 

Top  conservatives  grace  the  Intellectual 
roster  at  the  A.E.I. 's  smaller  but  stylish  offices 
on  the  12th  floor  of  a  modern  office  building 
a  few  blocks  away,  just  off  Connecticut 
Avenue. 

Paul  \V.  McCracken,  President  Nixon's  first 
chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, chairs  the  academic  advisory  board. 
William  Fellner  just  left  the  C.E.A.  to  resume 
his  post  as  resident  scholar.  And  Bryce  Har- 
low, who  served  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Ni.xon  in  the  'White  House  and  is  currently 
tiic  'Washington  representative  for  the  Procter 
k  Gamble  Company,  heads  the  program 
priorities    committee. 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute's  repu- 
tation Is  on  the  rise.  In  the  last  few  years, 
the  center  has  achieved  unprecedented  fi- 
nancial security.  Its  scholarship  is  coming  to 
be  respected  in  Governmental  and  academic 
circles.  And  a  new  group  of  young  leadership 
has  infused  a  spirit  of  professionalism  into  a 
languishing  organization. 

The  institute's  52  full-time  staff  members 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  27  adjunct 
scholars — mostly  college  professors  who 
work  pan  time  for  the  institute — who  pro- 
duce  several    dozen   policy   studies   a   year. 

The  institute  also  runs  a  half-dozen  major 
cni.ferences  each  year,  generally  quite  broad 
In  scope,  such  as  the  Conference  on  World 
Oil  problems  in  1974:  puts  out  Public  Policy 
Forums,  televised  by  370  stations,  and  offers 
a  miscellany  oi  lectures,  seminars  and 
symposiums. 

Institute  leaders  insist  that  these  activities 
are  not  partisan  but  rather  contribute  to  the 
competition  of  Ideas,"   wliich   they   say   Is 
A.E  I.'s  only  mission. 

The  A.E.I,  story  began  in  the  dark  days  of 
World  War  11  when  Lewis  H.  Brown,  then 
president  of  the  Johns-Manvllle  Corporation, 
concluded  that  after  the  war's  end,  the 
American    economy    would    be    faced    with 
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unique  problems  that  the  average  Congress- 
man just  was  not  equipped  to  solve. 

Initially  supported  entirely  by  Johus- 
Manvllle  and  other  business  concerns,  A.E.I. 
put  out  a  series  of  analyses  of  pending  legis- 
lation, soon  acquired  a  reputation  for  a  dis- 
tinct ideological  slant  to  the  right  and 
gradually  drifted  into  obscurity. 

In  19.54,  interest  revived,  William  J. 
Baroody  Sr.  was  hired  away  from  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  become 
the  institute's  president.  His  activities  in 
behalf  of  Republicans,  primarily  Barry  Goid- 
water.  earned  him  a  mention  as  possible  or- 
ganizer in  the  very  same  Buchanan  memo 
that  ignored  the  A.E.I.  as  a  "conservative 
counterpart  to  Brookings." 

Mr.  Barcody's  son.  William  Jr..  carries  the 
political  banner  as  special  consultant  to 
President  Ford. 

Also  added  to  the  staff  in  1954  was  W. 
Glenn  Campbell  who  has  since  gone  on  to 
head  the  conservative  Hoover  Institution  at 
Stanford  University. 

Tlie  two  newcomers  went  to  work  to 
broaden,  the  scope  of  A.E.I. 's  activities — and 
of  Its  financial  support.  The  foundation 
money  they  went  after  now  comprises  about 
80  per  cent  of  A.EJ.'s  Income. 

Institute  staffers  were  particularly  proud 
on  receiving  In  1972  a  $300,000  grant  front 
the  Ford  Foundation,  long  a  Brookings  sup- 
porter. They  took  it  as  a  demonstration  that 
A.E.I,  had  been  accepted  as  belonging  in  the 
policy  mainstream  and  being  "relevant  and 
credible,"  as  Robert  J.  Pranger,  director  of 
foreign  and  defense  studies,  said: 

The  policy  studies  appear  as  unadorned 
five-by-elght-inch  pamphlets  ranging  from 
10  to  200  pages  in  length.  Some  are  collec- 
tions of  opposing  vievs-points.  Others  are 
works  by  a  single  author. 

They  tend  to  be  diverse  in  subject  matter. 
In  1974.  topics  ranged  from  A  New  Look  at 
Inflation  to  Regulation  of  Pharmaceutical 
Innovation. 

One  verj-  recent  work,  already  receiving 
serious  attention,  is  by  Murray  L.  Weiden- 
baum.  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  Government-Mandated  Price 
Increases:  A  Neglected  Aspect  of  Inflation. 
Mr.  Weldenbaum  argues  that  the  Federal 
government  is  continually  mandating  more 
Inflation  simply  by  the  cost  of  the  regula- 
tions it  promulgates. 

Mr.  'Weidenbatim  proposes  in  general  put- 
ting stress  on  an  Incentive,  or  carrot,  system 
.rather  than  relying  so  heavily  on  the  stick 
of  regulation. 

The  theme  of  this  and  many  of  the  other 
studies  Is  often  echoed  by  institute  leaders 

"Our  authors  have  tended  to  be  suspicious 
of  Big  Qoverrunent  rhetoric,  of  Brave  New 
■World  ideas,  and  of  abstractions  which  tend 
to  support  more  central  government  and 
more  collective  decision-making,"  Mr. 
Pranger  said. 

"At  all  Institutions,  a  grotip  of  people  and 
their  friends  tend  to  get  asked  to  do  all  the 
studies."  Mr.  Mitchell  pointed  out.  Even  Mr. 
Baroody.  who  continually  stresses  A.E.I.'s 
position  as  an  open  forum,  acknowledged 
that  people  "find  themselves  more  com- 
fortable in  one  place  or  another." 

One  who  is  more  comfortable  at  .'V  E.I.  is 
resident  scholar  Gottfried  Haberler,  who 
came  to  Washington  after  35  years  on  the 
economics  faculty  at  Harvard. 

Mr.  Haberler,  who  calls  himself  a  "con- 
servative, in  a  scholarly  way'  urges  fisc.'\!  and 
monetary  restraint  in  the  current  recession 
in  order  to  avoid  Inflation.  He  strongly  op- 
poses wage  and  price  controls  and  he  sup- 
ports equally  strongly  the  current  system  of 
floating  exchange  rates  for  the  world's  cur- 
rencies. 

Carrying  on  with  tradition,  the  A.E.I,  these 
days  produces  for  Congress  20-odd  analyses 
of  pending  legislation  each  year,  which  at- 
tempt  to   present   a  balar.ced   picture   of   a 


particular  bill.  It  also  makes  periodic  retro- 
TspeCive  studies  of  programs  already  in  efTect. 

lu.stitiite  officials  proudly  claim  that  their 
study  of  the  sugar  subsidy  program  was  a 
major  reason  tor  the  terminarion  of  the  sub- 
.>idies. 

Also  de.iitued  evclusively  for  Congre.ssior.:.'. 
i::--e  is  the  daily  new.=  digest,  similar  in  form 
to  what  tlie  White  House  prepares  for  the 
President,  aud  hi-nd-dellvered  each  morning 

A.E.I.'s  prodigious  output  gets  mixed 
;-.r;ide3  from  the  expert.s. 

Tliey've  done  a  credible  job  ai-U  have 
added  to  ptiblic  discussion  in  this  town  on 
economic  policy,"  stated  one  Capitol  Hill 
economist,  who  still  felt  that  "Brookiiojs 
makes  a  greater  effort  to  be  objective." 

Another  economist — a  college  professor- — 
p-jinted  out  the  diiference  in  financing  be- 
tween the  two  policy  centers.  A.E.I,  can  afford 
to  pay  its  authors  only  $750  to  $2,000  for  a 
study,  while  Brookings  pays  i!-5,000  to  $20,000 
for  outside  wor'K. 

Relations  between  the  tivo  are  cordial, 
thovigh,  and  some  scholars  participate  in 
both  centers. 

In  terms  of  over-all  funding,  "we're  not  in 
Brookings'  ballpark."  Mr.  Baroody  admitted. 
Instead  of  Brookings'  large  endowment, 
A.E  I.  has  only  a  reserve  fund  equal  to  one 
year's  budget  It  is  Invested  in  government 
securities.  Annual  income  at  A.E.T.  is  $3  5- 
million.  roughly  half  that  of  Brookings. 

There  is  a  curious  division  at  A. EI.  be- 
tween the  old  guard  that  has  been  the  main- 
stay since  the  nineteen-flfties  and  the  group 
of  younger  men.  hired  In  the  last  five  years, 
who  are  all  professional  scholars, 

Thomas  Johnson,  director  of  research.  Is  as 
firm  and  proven  a  Republican  as  Mr.  Baroody. 
But  Robert  Helms,  the  present  director  of 
h.ealth  policy  studies,  says  that  he  doesn't 
know  which  party  he  belongs  to  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  the  energy  project  has  only  voted 
once  In  his  life — In  a  local  election. 

Both  generations,  however,  are  p!ea.-ed 
with  the  way  A  EI  i<!  operating  ar.d  plan  no 
niajvr  cliange-. 


FOREIGN    INVESTMENT    IN    NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  several 
occasions  during  the  past  few  months  I 
have  periodically  released  information 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  on  that 
agency's  policy  regarding  foreign  invest- 
ments in  defense  industries.  My  latest 
letter  to  the  Department  was  transmitted 
on  Februarj'  12.  1975,  and  the  response 
has  ,iust  arrived. 

Of  particular  interest.  I  should  note 
that  a  change  in  the  Defense  Industrial 
Security  Program  has  been  effected  as  a 
result  of  this  congressional  inquiry. 
Changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
program  v.-ould  require  companies  sub- 
ject to  the  progi'am  to  give  the  De- 
partment advance  notification  of  serious 
offers  of  significant  investment  rather 
than  v.ait  until  a  foreign  investment  is 
made.  I  am  pleased  that  the  change  is 
contemplated  and  would  urge  that  it  be 
implemented  at  the  earliest  feasible  date. 
This  defense  area  is  the  most  sensitive 
one  for  foreign  investment.  Tightening 
administrative  provisions  on  foreign  con- 
trol of  defense  contractors  will  go  far 
toward  alleviating  the  pressures  for  re- 
strictions on  all  foreign  investment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  De- 
partment's response  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reiord, 
r.s  follov\"s: 

Assistant  SF.LRtiAHY  of  Defensf, 
V,'a:^hington.  DC.  March  18, 1973. 
Hon    Daniel  K.  Inohye. 

Ci.hiTman,  b.i'ocomtnittee  on  Foreign  Com- 
uterr.e  and  Tourism,  Coinviittt'e  on  Covi- 
riii'rcc.  VS.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Sf.VAioR  Inouye:  The  foUovMiig  are 
It' plies  to  the  iliree  questions  m  your  letter 
ol  12  February  1975  coiiceiiijug  the  ptupoiled 
Lotkheed  biti : 

Question  1 :  •First,  has  the  Dep-irlmeut 
made  any  further  eRort  to  confirm  the  ac- 
ciir.ii-y  ot  the  ucws  story  reportL'ig  the  bid 
Hiid  siibseciuent  rejeotiou?  If  not.  Miiy  not? 
If  yc«,  \\iiat  has  been  discovered    ' 

Response:  Under  like  provisions  of  tiif  In- 
dii.strliil  Seciuity  Program,  .1  contractor  is 
required  to  report  if  foreign  interests  acquire 
SiX  percent  or  more  of  its  outstanciln..  stock. 
The  Wn^hrngton  Pet  article  of  1  I>ecemi>er 
l'J74  indicates  thai  Lockheed  rejected  tiie 
alleged  Arab  b:d  to  invest  $100,000,000.  Con- 
sequently, there  would  be  no  requirement 
fur  Lockheed  to  make  a  report,  and.  there- 
fore, the  Dtpartnient  of  Defense  hai  made  iio 
aUirmattve  etfort  to  coniani  the  anuiMcy  of 
the  newspaper  report. 

Quest  ion  2 :  '  Second,  assuming  for  the  .sake 
of  argument  tiiat  ilie  report  wa.s  correct, 
would  tiie  Dep.artment  not  con.-.ider  this 
particular  financial  arrantjement  a  matter 
lor  serious  (.oncevn  and  investigation?  " 

Response:  In  response  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defen.se  would  con- 
sider the  financial  arrangement  discussed  in 
the  news  story,  if  it  \vere  coi^ummated,  a 
matter  of  .venous  concern,  requiring  iavestl- 
yatory  attention  m  order  to  preserve  our  na- 
tional .security  intere-ts 

Question  3:  Third,  could  not  the  Dtpart- 
nient  change  the  refrulaiioii.s  to  require  a  de- 
fense contractor  subject  to  the  Defense  In- 
dustrial Security  Protiram  t«  report  a  serious 
offer  of  foreign  Investment ''  If  yes,  why  does 
1'  not  do  so  '■■ 

Respon.se  In  response  ti>  the  thud  ques- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  could 
chant;e  Us  regulations  to  require  Dffen.se 
contractors  subject  to  the  Defen.se  Industrial 
Security  Program  to  report  serious  offers  for 
foreign  Investment.  We  have,  in  fact,  drafted 
appropriate  changes  hi  this  regard  to  the  In- 
dustrial Security  Manual  and  Industrial  Se- 
curity Regulations,  and  the.se  proposals  are 
now  being  staffed 

In  the  interim,  represent ai^ives  from  the 
Orflce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  met 
with  Industry  representatives  throuch  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Association  of  America, 
Inc  ,  and  the  National  Security  Industrial 
A.ssociation.  in  order  to  discuss  this  subject 
In  detail  and  to  request  that  companies  re- 
port in  advance  when  entering  into  pre- 
liminary discussions  or  negotiations  which 
might  lead  to  foreign  owner.5hlp,  control,  or 
.lif.uence. 

Finally,  we  are  putali.'hms  an  artiile  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Department  of  Defeti.-e  In- 
dustrial Security  Letter,  which  will  briv.i,'  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  ail  cleared  con- 
tractors a. id  request  advance  reporting,  as  Ls 
.suggested.  A  copy  of  this  Industrial  Security 
Letter  article  is  aitaciied  for  >our  lutonna- 
tion. 

I  trust  the  information  furnished  you  will 
be  of  assistance  In  your  deliberations    If  I 
can  be  of  any  further  help  In  thia  matjr   do 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

RoBLBT    El.IsWORlH. 

Assistant  Secretary  o/  Dcjen.<ie 
International  Security  Affairs. 


Fori  I'-N  Ownership,  Contp.oi  .  or  Inklveijce 
The  foreign  ownersiiip,  control,  or  influ- 
ence policies  In  the  Defense  Industrial  Se- 
curity Program  ( DISP  i  have  remained  e,ssen- 
tiaUy  unchanged  since  their  initial  develop- 
ment In  1950.  Els.5ent;a;!y  this  pohoy  pro- 
vides   that    a   f.ic!lity    is    not   ehijible    for   a 


facility  security  clearance  If  under  foreign 
ownership,  control,  or  influence.  The  stand- 
ard which  Is  applied  in  making  this  de- 
icrraination  is  that  a  contractor  will  be  con- 
sidered as  being  under  foreign  ownership, 
control,  or  influence  when  the  degree  of 
foreign  ownership,  control,  or  influence  Is 
such  that  a  rea.sonabie  basis  e.xists  for  con- 
cluding that  compromise  of  classiAed  Infor- 
m.^tiou  may  result. 

World-Wide  econonii''  event.s  over  tlie  re- 
cent pa.st  have  resulted  in  enormous  con- 
centrations of  capital  and  the  capability  of 
some  foreign  interesii,  to  invest  siibsiaiuially 
111  tJS.  industry.  This  phenomenon  makes  It, 
pariiculariy  important  that  the  foreign  o'.vn- 
ershlp.  Control,  or  Influence  policies,  as  enun- 
ciated in  the  DISP  be  fully  understood  and 
judidoiisiy  observed  at  all  levels  of  manage- 
ment Within  our  cleared  facilities.  Facilities 
should  carefully  review  the  infonna'ion  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  this  policy  on  the 
CertifiMte  Pertaining  to  Foreign  Ailillatlon 
(DD  Form  441s)  to  assure  that  it  is  fully 
accurate  and  current.  Top  management 
should  be  fully  informed  of  the  ramirtcalioiis 
of  this  policy.  Facility  security  suporvi.sors 
should  insure  that  ciear  lines  of  coinmunica- 
tioii  are  established  wiMnn  the  company  so 
that  they  are  informed  of  negotiations  or 
contemplated  arrangements  with  forett;n  lii- 
terests  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  for- 
eign ownership,  control,  or  influence  of  their 
facilities.  The  procedure  should  provide  for 
prompt  reports  to  the  cognizant  se  urity  of- 
lice  whenever  there  l.s  a  change  in  informa- 
tion previously  reported  on  tiic  DD  Form 
441s 

Whenever  a  company  is  contemplating  en- 
tering into  preliminary  discussion  or  ronsul- 
tation  witii  foreign  uiterests  which  may  lead 
to  the  introduction  or  increa.se  of  foreign 
cwnership,  control,  or  influence,  the  cogni- 
zant .security  office  siiould  be  apprised  in  ad- 
vance. This  will  insure  a  clear  undersianding 
by  top  management  of  the  industrial  security 
ramiftcation.s  of  such  negotiations.  Early  con- 
sultation wiil  help  m  avoiding  siibsequent 
diiTiculties  and  problems  During  liiis  period 
of  unusual  international  economic  activity, 
it  is  ahsolutely  e.s,sential  to  the  etlVciive  ad- 
ministration of  the  DI.sjP  that  clear  channels 
of  communication  be  maintained  on  thi.s 
siibject  between  the  contractors  and  their 
cognizaiit  security  otfices. 


THi  STATE  OF  BUSINESS  ETHICS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  in  recent  weeks  on  this 
tloor  about  the  state  of  business  ethics, 
mucli  of  it  derogatory.  I  recently  came 
acrcs.s  remarks  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Foy.  chair- 
man of  the  Bethlphem  Steel  Corp..  de- 
liveieti  at  a  lecture  before  thi>  Columbia 
Univtr.sity  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
that  I  believe  places  the  .sub.icct  In 
proper  perspective.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks,  entitled  "Busine.ss 
Ethics:  A  Rca])proi:-al."  be  iniiitcd  in  the 
RcroKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD, 
as  follows: 

BrsiNESs  Ethics:  A  Reappraisai. 
(By  L.  W.  Foy) 

I  wa.s  ii.vited  here  to  "give  studc!i*s  a  \  lew 
of  the  busine.ss  world." 

Obviously,  the  "busine.ss  world"  I'm  mast 
familiar  with  Is  that  of  the  large,  profes- 
sionally manatetl  industrial  corporatlon.s. 
That's  where  I've  .'rpeiit  most  of  my  working 
life,  and  that's  prinianly  what  I  ni  t Hiking 
about  today. 

And  when  I  look  back  over  the  la.^i  thirty 
or  forty  years,  what  impresses  me  mo-,i  about 
the  world  of  business  i.=  change  And  I  mean 
1  hange  for  the  better 


Management  techniques  have  grown  vastly 
more  .sophi.sticated  and  scientific,  and  at  the 
.-time  ti;)io  management  has  become  lep.^  au- 
thoritariiiii.  more  humane,  and  more  sociajjy 
aware. 

The  adxances  in  production  tcchnolo-^- 
ha\e  been  st.i^igerinsj;.  We  produce  more, 
foster  and  to  higher  standards  of  quality 
and  uiHlonnity.  What  past  gtneratici.s  con- 
sidered lu.xurieE  are  v.ithtti  the  grasp  (i 
everyone. 

The  overall  conditions  of  work,  proteciinn 
ol  worker  ht-alth  and  safety,  and  ino'iev 
wage* — to  >:\y  nothing  of  a  long  list  oi  em- 
ployment Ijenefits — have  all  Improved  di>i- 
iMaiically. 

A.-:  for  iiidi\'idi:n!  oppnrtainty,  "what  jon 
know'  has  become  a  lot  more  Important  1hai) 
'•\x  ho  you  know."  "What  you  can  do  "  far 
oiiiweighs  ■  wJio  you  are."  Tremendous  prog- 
M -s  lia."-  bet-ii  made  toward  .stamping  out  dis- 
irimination  iii  hlrmjr.  placement,  and  no- 
'  finrf»nie!it 

In  all  those  area.s — and  I'm  sure  1  could 
add  a  lot  more--the  improvements  within 
tfie  .^oan  of  my  own  workiiiK  life  and  experi- 
ence ha f  bien  nothhig  short  of  revolu- 
iionar\ 

And  It  seems  to  me  that  the  changes  that 
ha\e  been  "humanizing  '  business,  both  in 
i'.s  relationships  with  employees  and  wiib 
our  .society  at  large,  have  .sped  up  tremi-:i- 
doi\siy  in  recent  years. 

Now.  I'm  not  saying  all  this  to  impre.-,s 
vou  with  the  marvelous  accomplishments  of 
bu^lne.ss  a;id  business  management.  I  don  t 
mean  to  deny  our  .shortcomings.  I  don't  claim 
for  a  minute  that  we've  reached  the  Pioiii- 
ised  Liiiid.  All  I'm  .saying  is  that  we've  come 
a  long  way.  .ind  we're  headed  in  the  iitrM 
dire  CI  ion. 

Hut — iuid  here's  a  contradiction — during 
the  very  year,s  that  busines.s's  performance 
h,ts  been  rising,  its  reputation  has  been  fali- 
ui'    -'e;i<li!y  and  drastically. 

IM'bLIC    OPINION — SKFPIICAI. 

lor  example,  according  to  a  whole  seric^  of 
public  opinion  surveys  by  the  Yankelo\  .cli 
organization,  confidence  has  fallen  from  70 
percent  approval  In  1968  to  about  30  percent 
i.xlay.  Some  surveys  put  it  even  lower.- 

The  result  Is  pretty  well  wrapped  up  m  a 
iVcic  York  Tunrs  headline  earlier  this  month: 
'  Busnie.ss  la  Under  The  Heaviest  Flie  in 
.■■lany  'Sears.  "  - 

It  ■;  true,  of  course,  that  some  of  the  Uis- 
mciiantment  is  the  result  of  higher  expecta- 
tions Tlie  more  we  do,  the  more  everjbcxiy 
expects  us  to  do. 

It's  also  true  that  the  polls  show  what's 
been  called  "a  crisis  of  confidence  "  in  nearly 
every  Insmulion  of  our  society.  Business 
usii't  being  singled  out  by  any  means.  But 
that  s  not  much  con.solation.  I'm  deeply 
troubled  l;y  business  s  decline  In  public 
esteem,  ami  1  m  sure  you  are,  too. 

So,  let  s  tiike  a  look  at  this  very  disuirbl.'ig 
situation.  R-ather  arbitrarily,  I'll  start  with 
the  analvsi.s  of  Daniel  Yankelovlch.  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  magazine  Dissent.  He  savs 
tnal  what  we  re  experiencing  is  massive  pub- 
lic skepticism  Bbout  the  "moral  leg:tim.ic.\  ' 
of  institution.  ,  including  business.- 

I  in  sure  that  our  individual  attitude--  nre 
lormed  to  a  (;reat  extent  bv  newspaper  head- 
lines and  TV  i-eports  involving  consumeri.-in. 
envlronmeiualisin,  and  isolated  cases  ol 
wrongdoing  by  businessmen.  As  Dean  Wil- 
liam R.  Dill  of  NYU  was  quoted  as  saying  m 
the  Ti/iics.  recent  scandals  triggered  a  "shoek 
factor  that's  been  rippling  through  business 
iind  other  institutions."  ' 

The  net  rt-^ult  to  business  Is  a  generalized 
fceliiiL;  of  cyiiielsni;  a  feeling  that  business 
oi-ganizatious  are  so  .shot  through  with  cor- 
ruption that  they  no  longer  deserve  the  al- 
legiance and  loyalty  of  the  workers  and  the 
publii  .  That's  how  Yankelovich  puts  It.'- 


F<xituo'< 
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Kow,  It's  very  difficult  to  talk  about  any- 
thing as  vague  and  Ill-defined  as  "business 
uiorailty, "  but  I'm  going  to  take  a  stab  at  It. 

TAKING    STOCK 

First  of  all,  there's  r.o  dovibt  In  my  mind 
[hat  the  private  enterprise  system  Is  fuiida- 
mentally  moral.  I  don't  agree  with  the  radical 
an.i'.ysis.  that  our  system  is  based  on  greed 
and  exploitation,  and  I  think  nioFt  Americans 
fee!  the  same  way. 

Bv  a  gre.it  majority,  Americarj;  believe  in 
pr!\ate  property  and  the  free  entorprl.se  sys- 
tem. And.  in  spite  of  all  the  debates  over 
pro:its,  most  people  agree  that  business  Is 
entitled  to  a  profit  as  lor.g  as  it's  a  "fair 
profit,"  hoiiestly  earned. 

Our  market  system  is  more  responsive  to 
tlie  needs  and  desires  of  the  people,  and  it 
has  delivered  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  any  other  system  that  exists  today  or 
has  e-.er  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

No  other  nation  compares  with  ours  for 
Individual  opportunity  and  personal  freedom. 
We  have  exceptionally  high  standards  of  eco- 
uomlc  security,  educational  progress,  and 
health  care,  and  no  other  country  can  match 
the  massive  commitment  we've  made  to  Im- 
prove our  overall   "quality  of  life." 

I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  rationally 
characterise  this  system  and  its  economic 
institutions  as  anything  but  fundamentally 
moral  and  humane. 

But  systems  and  institutions  that  are  es- 
sentially moral  can  obviously  be  corrupted. 
.'Vnd  that's  precisely  the  claim  seine  people 
have  been  making  about  business. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point:  that 
the  prevailing  standards  of  behavior  in  the 
business  community  are  In  fact  every  bit  as 
high  if  not  higher  than  those  of  society  at 
large.  I'll  come  back  to  that  a  little  later. 

Now,  whatever  you  may  think  of  business 
behavior,  I'm  sure  we  can  agree  on  my  third 
point:  that  it's  a  primary  responsibility  of 
business  management  to  instruct,  motivate, 
and  inspire  their  employees  to  conduct 
them.selves  with  honesty,  probity,  and  fair- 
ness. Starting  at  the  top,  management  has  to 
.set  an  example  for  all  the  others  to  follow. 
As  tlie  Wall  Street  Journal  editorialized 
recently,  "our  leaders  must  have  principles 
and  live  by  them."  " 

Fourth,  management  should  always  be  as 
specific  as  possible  about  the  proper  behavior 
of  employees.  Wliere  codes,  rules,  and  guide- 
lines can  be  articulated  and  published,  they 
should  be. 

Fifth,  management  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  ask  an  employee  to  do  anything  that 
he  or  she  might  think  could  be  a  violation 
of  good  ethics. 

Sixf/i^and  this  is  Implied  in  a  lot  of  what 
I've  already  said — management  has  to  make 
company  policy  absolutely  clear  to  all  em- 
ployees. People  have  to  be  told  and  re-told, 
In  unmistakable  terms,  tliat  the  company  is 
firmly  committed  to  Integrity  In  all  Its 
activities. 

That's  how  I  feel  about  It;  that's  how  my 
associates  feel  about  it;  and  I  honestly  think 
tliat  n^ost  businessmen  I  know  fee!  exactly 
the  same  way.' 

ASSESSING   BtrsiNESS    MOItALITV 

Nov,-  I'd  like  to  backtrack  and  say  a  little 
more  abotit  some  of  those  points.  I'll  start 
with  my  belief  that  business  behavior  equals 
and  probably  exceeds  the  general  ethical 
sta:idards  of  .society. 

I  believe  that — but  I  can't  prove  It,  any 
more  tlian  the  critics  can  prove  to  the  con- 
t.-.-try. 

If  yott  check  the  literature,  you'll  find  that 
critical  WTlters  usually  take  a  few  Isolated 
cases  of  wrongdoing,  and  use  them  to  stip- 
port  the  Idea  that  shenanigans  like  that  are 
commonplace.  It  Just  doesn't  follow* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


But  there  was  an  example  of  this  sort  of 
thing  in  the  New  York  Times  book  review 
section  a  month  ago.  The  writer  was  review- 
ing tiiree  books  about  notorious  swindles.  He 
pictured  t'nose  cases  as  being  small  potatoes, 
compared  with  "corporate  crimes  .  .  .  routine- 
ly practiced  by  seemingly  respectable  busi- 
nessmen who  run  the  oligopolies'thut  con- 
trol many  major  industries.  " » 

I  don't  buy  it.  I  think  it's  a  false  and  leck- 
less  staiemeiit.  But  that's  what  people  are 
reading  all  tlie  time,  along  with  highly  pub- 
licized charges  of  Individual  wrongdoin;^-  tliat 
aren't  ever  proven  to  be  true. 

What  are  the  facts?  Let's  start  with  the 
basic  reality  thr.t  normal,  everyday  business 
relies  on  a  high  degree  of  mutual  good  faith. 
Innumerable  business  transartioixs  go  on 
every  hour,  every  day,  on  the  routine  a.ssump- 
tlon  that  respKjnsibilities  will  be  carried  out, 
and  obligations  will  be  met.  And,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  they  are.-" 

I  certainly  found  this  to  be  the  way  it  was 
in  my  many  years  in  purchasing.  Long  busi- 
ness relationships  are  built  on  mutual  con- 
fidence. Reliability  and  Integrity  are  recog- 
nized and  rewarded;  Improper  practices  are 
identified  and  penalized.  Good  ethical  be- 
havior is  simply  good  business. 

I'm  not  the  only  person  who  feels  that  way. 
There's  academic  support  for  the  idea  that 
the  prevailing  moral  climate  in  business 
belies  the  tarnished  public  image.  I'm  tliink- 
ing,  for  e.xample,  of  Professor  Nell  Jacoby's 
book,  "Corporate  Power  and  Social  Responsi- 
bility." published  under  the  auspices  of  this 
school's  Studies  of  the  Modern  Corporation. 
His  conclusions  about  business  behavior  are 
flattering,  and  I  think  that's  the  way  it  is.-t 

And  maybe  you've  read  the  judgment  by 
Dr.  Clarence  Walton,  president  of  Catholic 
University,  who  used  to  be  dean  of  the  School 
of  General  Studies  here  at  Columbia.  In  1969 
he  wrote  this: 

"What  seems  to  be  emerging  is  a  plausible 
hypothesis  which  asserts  that  even  as  per- 
sonal morality  is  declining,  the  inustitutional 
ethic  Is  Improving." 

Dr.  Walton  went  on  to  say.  "it  is  the  busi- 
ness elite  Itself  which  has  been  urging  on 
the  entire  commercial  community  a  concept 
of   morality   and  professionalism."  ^ 

■WTiat  he  said  then  is  equally  true  today. 
The  overall  "moral  climate"  of  business  man- 
agement is  more  to  be  praised  than  panned. 

I  think  management  should,  and  for  the 
most  part  does,  establish  and  enforce  high 
standards  of  corporate  conduct.  When  some- 
one In  business  goes  wrong,  he's  betraying 
the  corporate  ethic  as  much  as  he  is  In  the 
public  trust. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  some  people  will 
always  question  whether  business  Is  acting 
In  a  moral  way.  I  honestly  think  that  a 
major  cause  of  those  doubts  lies  In  the  very 
fundamental  question  of  Just  what  buslness's 
duties  really  are. 

There's  a  line  of  reasoning  that  goes  some- 
thing like  this: 

Business  corporations  are  "rich  and  pov.er- 
fnl;" 

Wealth  and  power  carry  a  moral  ob'lg.;- 
tlon  to  solve  the  Ills  of  society; 

All  the  Ills  of  society  haven't  been  solved; 

Therefore:  business  corporations  aren't 
"moral "! 

I  Just  don't  buy  it.  In  my  opinion,  business 
corporations  have  already  made  more  con- 
tributions toward  social  progress  than  a  lot 
of  people  realize.  Furthermore,  business  can't 
and  shouldn't  be  asked  to  solve  all  our  social 
problems.  We  Just  don't  have  the  necessary 
resources.  A  lot  of  that  "wealth  aird  pov.er" 
we're  credited  with  Is  imaginary. 

Putting  It  another  way,  I  think  ve've  been 
accused  of  moral  shortcomings  where  the  real 
Issue  Is  what  our  responsibilities  really  are, 
and  how  much  we  can  afford  to  do  to  carry 
out  those  responsibilities. 


■WHAT    MANAGEMENT    SHOVLD    DO 

Kow,  let's  get  back  to  a  less  argumenta- 
ti',e  area;  business  management's  responsi- 
cility  to  act  in  a  "morally  proper  way"  and 
see  to  It  that  eniployees  live  up  to  the  same 
stand.irds.  .'Vs  I  .said  earlier.  mana2?me;n  has 
to  reco,:;nizo  this  obligation  very  c:!early.  We 
have  to  set  the  example.  We  have  to  pii'ci.ce 
vliat  v.-e  preach. 

But  we've  got  to  do  more  thc-.n  inspire  and 
motiv  .te  employees;  we  have  to  inlorni  and 
;:u.:r-iet.  It's  iiot  enough  to  say,  "obey  lite 
lavi-."  Peojile  ha\e  to  know  v.'hat  tiie  law  is; 
what  the  law  permits;   and  what  it  forbids. 

It. 3  e\en  trickier  when  we  pet  Into  the 
area  of  moral  rights  and  wrones.  with  it.s 
deUca'v-e  ciisiiuctions  and  subtle  shadings. 
Tiial's  why  I  said  earlier,  as  many  peojile 
have  said,  that  rules  and  guidelines  have  to 
):e  explicit,  whenever  and  whercv.r  possible. 

.'\t  Bethlehem,  we  have  a  n-ambcr  of  docu- 
ments that  have  to  be  studied,  uitcierstood, 
and  subscribed  to  periodically  by  r.U  employ- 
ees who  are  In  sensitive  areas.  We  have  a 
policy  designed  to  avoid  personal  conflicts  of 
interest;  a  policy  to  guarantee  compliance 
with  all  laws  relating  to  antitrust;  and  a 
policy  designed  to  fully  meet  all  our  iuiT 
employment  obligations. - 

Taken  together,  i  believe  tho.se  docume;;ta 
go  a'oout  as  far  as  we  realistically  can  to'^vard 
defining  proper  behavior  in  explicit  terms. 
Beyond  that,  it's  up  to  every  Individual  em- 
ployee to  meet  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  his  instructions,  and  conscientiously  avoid 
beha\ior  that  raises  the  slightest  doubts  as 
to  propriety. 

In  his  article  in  Ois.sctif.  Dr.  Yankelo'.  ic'n 
suggests  that  the  most  troublesome  pro'olem 
IS  tlie  tendency  to  put  aside  one's  own  mor.il 
standards  when  serving  the  organization.  The 
answer  is  that  we're  all  accountable  for  our 
own  actions.  It's  no  excuse  to  say  that  some- 
thing improper  was  done  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty  or  loyally  to  the  organization.  All  I  can 
say  to  my  own  people  is  "look  to  your  own 
conscience." 

MaiiagemeiU'.s  role  is  to  m.tke  sure  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  organization,  and  the  actions 
and  activities  It  undertakes  to  meet  those 
objectives,  won't  rt;n  cc'.in*cr  to  the  scruples 
of  ;■?  people. 

THE   AlI-RICAN   SriRII 

My  l.i.-t  though  is  this:  I  agree  with  the 
people  who  have  said  that  in  the  final  analy- 
sis what  sustains  this  land  of  ours  Is  the 
spirit  of  its  people.  And  by  the  same  token, 
tlie  greatest  threat  to  our  way  of  life  is  a 
failure  of  that  spirit. 

I'm  not  a  moral  philosopher.  I  m  a  prac- 
tical businessman.  But  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  American  spirit  rests  largely  on 
simple,  old-fashioned  virtues  like  personal 
honesty  and  fair  play.  I  think  this  spirit  still 
runs  strong.  Its  been  dramatically  tested 
from  time  to  time  in  our  history,  and  never 
more  severely  than  in  recent  years. 

The  public  opinion  surveys  I  mentioned 
earlier,  showing  a  lack  of  confidence  in  most 
of  our  institutions,  give  us  a  warning  we 
can't  afl'ord  to  Igirore.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
other  danger  signals:  excessive  crime;  an 
upsurge  In  shoplifting  and  employee  theft; 
vandalism;  petty  cheathig;  a:-.d  a  continuing 
and  discouragmtt  persistence  of  so-called 
"wiiite-collar"  crime. 

Ti;ere  are  reasons  for  these  thini;=.  but  we 
have  to  understand  that  public  perceptions 
of  improper  conduct  by  people  in  posUloiLs 
of  leadership  and  tru.st  has  "poLsoned  the 
well."  It  erode-5  confidence  and  creates  an 
a'lr  of  cynicism. 

As  I've  said,  I  don't  think  that  widespread 
cynicism  is  really  Justified.  I  don't  believe 
wrongdoing  by  businessmen  Is  anj'where  near 
as  much  to  blame  for  this  atmosphere  as 
some  people  say  it  is.  Still,  they're  not  all 
WTong.  That  being  the  case,  no  defender  of 
b'.i.-tne^s  can  ."ilford  to  be  complacent. 
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Dr.  Walton  underscores  why  we  '•a.n't,  be 

•  .'niphvcptU  in  the  book  I  mentioned.  He 
I'.iints  ou:  that  Aniencan.s  don't  share  the 
'.raditional  Old  World  tolerance  for  the  per- 

iijial  sin-;  of  their  leadors.  Quite  the  con- 
:raj'y.  Were  quick  to  create  heroes,  and  Ju.st 
.!■■  cjiii'^k  to  destroy  them.  Onr  idealit-m  causes 
.'-  lo  judge  our  leaders  severely,  and  we  tend 
■  )  over-react  when  they  don't  live  up  to  oxir 

•  xnectations.  Our  indiguatiou  and  disillusion 
produce  exactly  the  kind  of  cynicism  that's 
.)  widespread  todav. 

r'nere's  no  doiiOt  that  thif,  is  a  serious 
uroblem.  If  aiudents  tiiink  they  have  to  cheat 
to  compete:  if  buyers  think  they  have  to 
deceive  sellers  becau.'e  tliev  themselves  are 
tJenisj;  deceived:  ii  workers  think  its  okay 
to  steal  because  tucir  bosses  are  stealing 
on  a  bigger  scale — then  the  very  fouiidations 
'>f  our  society  are  seriously  threatened.  ■ 

I  don  t  think  we  re  aiu-where  near  a  moral 
collapse,  but  there  are  enoutjii  signs  ot 
trouble  to  convince  me  that  we've  got  a  lot 
of  reapprai.sin^;  to  do.  People  in  poritions  of 
leadership  and  auihoniy  have  to  buckle 
down  and  do  their  be.st  to  earn  renewed  con- 
fidence and  re.spect  —  and  th.it  job  must  have 
the  very  highest  priority. 

A  large  part  of  that  load  is  on  the  shotilders 
of  business  management  The  feeling  ha.s 
been  growing  stronger  lately  that  a  business- 
man has  obligations  similar  to  the  "ptibllc 
trust"  of  government  officials.  And  I  think 
I>ean  Dill  wa.s  right  in  saying  of  business: 
'It  has  to  be  able  to  blow  the  whistle  on 
itself  if  it  want.s  to  keep  the  support  of  the 
public."  ■■ 

I  want  to  toll  you  that  a  lot  of  tis  recognize 
fiiat  responsi'oility,  and  we  intend  to  lulflU  it 

I  feet  very  strongly  that  the  world  of  busi- 
ness Ls  a  worthy  place  not  only  for  your 
talents,  but  for  vour  Ideals  And  if  everyone 
in  business,  all  the  way  up  and  down  the 
line,  can  Join  wholeheartedly  in  a  crusade  to 
further  elevate  our  ethical  standard^,  then 
our  future  prospects  will  be  even  better. 

FOOTNOTES 

Vaiikciovich,  Inc.  National  Sur.eys 

■New  York  Times-.  January  5.  1975 

'Dissent.  Vol   21,  Fall,  1974. 

*See  Note  (2). 

"Also,  see  'Business  Faces  Growing  Pres- 
sures to  Behave  Better.  '  Max  Wavs.  Furtunc. 
May.  1074. 

•  Wall  Street  Journal.  January  3,  1975. 

'Brief  excerptj5  from  typical  statements 
imphasizing  the  importance  of  ethical  busi- 
ne.ss  behavior  by  Bethlehem  executives: 

"If  I  were  asked  to  sav  the  most  important 
things  that  lead  to  a  successful  life  I  should 
f<ay  that,  first  of  ai;.  wa.s  integrity — unim- 
peachable integrity.  — Charles  M  Schwab, 
Chairman.  Address  ;>•  Princeton  Univer.-ity. 
March  16,  1920. 

"I  say  that  integritv  is  the  number  one  re- 
quirement in  vour  career  .  .  .  Integrity  Is 
the  first  principle  we  teach  each  session  to 
our  college  training  group  " — Eugene  G 
Grace.  Chairman.  Commencemeiu  Address, 
I^high  Uitlversitv,  June   14.   1948. 

"Our  policy  at  Betlilehem  !.■>  and  aivia;  s  has 
been  to  act  within  both  the  letter  ai.d  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  and.  beyond  that,  to  con- 
duct bu->ines.s  in  accordance  wiih  the  highest 
standards  of  integrity  We  expect  voti  to  do 
the  same,  in  vour-to-day  work" — Frederic  W. 
West.  Jr  ,  President.  Address  to  Corporate 
Orientation  Program  i  Bethlehem  s  incoming 
management  trainees  and  other  relatively 
junior  management  employees i  Julv  19.  1974 

■Eg — In  the  \ame  of  Profit.  Heilbroner. 
ft  al  .  Doubleday  .s:  Company.  1972:  T)ie  Cor. 
i.ipted  Land,  Cook.  MacMillan.  VjiiH;  Up 
Again.^t  the  Corporate  Wa>l.  Setrii  Prentice- 
H.iU.  1974;  America,  Ine  .  Mlntz  and  Cohen. 
Dial  Pre.ss.  1971;  Dtrti'  Bu.nn<\^,  Deinaris. 
Harpers.   1974 

'The  New  York  Tifcv  Book  nm-ir  Dc- 
i  ember  29,  1974. 


"  Private  Keepers  of  the  Public  Interest, 
Heyne,  McGraw-H))].  1968;  see  especially 
p^ges  41^2. 

''  Corporate  Power  and  Horial  Pe-ipoiisi- 
bii'it.V.  Jacoby.  MacMlIIan.  1973. 

"-"irr/'os  and  the  EueLUtire,  Walton,  Pren- 
tice-Hall.   1969. 

See  'How  to  avoid  antitrust."  Bu:<ine<i^ 
We,  K-.  January  27.  1975.  for  a  survey  of  efforts 
by  companies  to  educate  employees 

Indications  of  current  concern  ovir  .i 
wide  variety  of  ethical  problems  are  exempli- 
fied by  the  following:  "grade-grubbing  "  and 
cheating  at  scliools  and  colleges:  editorials 
in  Wall  Street  Jonmo!.  Detember  11.  1974; 
Neic  York  Tunes.  January  13,  197.5:  dis- 
honesty in  scientilic  re.searcli:  Op-Ed  iirtlde 
in  New  Yo'k  Time<!.  January  22.  197.5:  un- 
ethical prac'ices  in  college  athletic  programs: 
Cnroni'-'e  of  Higher  Education.  Janu.»ry  20. 
197.5;  cheating  m  professional  bridge:  see 
articles  wTltten  by  ciswald  JacD'^y  and  w  ideh 
published  in  January.  197.5. 
yce  Note   . 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
strong  feeling  that  our  country  i.s  lieaded 
lor  economic  disaster  if  Congiess  ap- 
prove.s  actions  which  will  result  in  a 
Federal  budget  deficit  in  exces.s  of  $80 
billion.  Such  a  deficit  will  cause  greater 
inflation  and  cripple  our  private  in- 
dasti-y  so  that  we  lose  both  jobs  and 
the  goods  our  people  need. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  the  editor  of  tlie  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen.  Paul  A.  McKalip.  made 
.some  very  appixipriate  remarks  in  liis 
column  in  the  March  19,  1975.  editions 
of  that  outstanding  newspaper.  I  ask 
unanimoas  coiusent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

L.KTTfR  fFliM   in?;  EOITOP — 

P.^ss  THE  CtR.\vY.  Mother 

Of  an  evening  it  Is  my  habit  to  sit  down 
111  an  eaiy  chair  and  read  the  home-delivered 
edition  of  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen  even 
as  you  and  thousand.s  of  other  regul.u-  read- 
ers do. 

No  one  of  tis  involved  with  editing  and 
producing  the  newspaper  each  day  could 
possibly  read  all  of  it  in  the  proce.s.-?  Hence, 
at  night  I  become  an  avid  reader  of  the 
linished  product. 

Night  before  last  I  .son led  down  vkiih  the 
newsy  Monday  edition  Some  of  what  was 
on  page  1  I  had  seen  or  been  aware  of 
during  that  morning.  But  as  my  eyes  scan- 
ned the  whole  front  page  they  fell  upon 
the  smallest  headline  atop  the  tiniest  .->tory 
on  tiie  page — one  panigr.iph.  10  lines 

Tlie  headline  read:  Deficit  may  go  to 
^80  blUion  " 

The  story  repuited  ti-at  Trea.-jviry  Socre- 
itiry  William  E.  Simon  told  Congress  that  the 
federal  budget  deficit  might  hit  *80  billion 
in  the  coming  tisca!  year  lieginnink:  July  1. 
That  would  represtiu  a  doubling  of  the  defi- 
cit eatim.ited  by  President  Fold  when  he 
.sent  his  1975-70  budget  to  Congress  less 
than  two  months  ago  on  Feb.  3. 

I  don't  know  liow  many  other  readers 
.-.aw  the  headline,  or  seeing  it  slopped  to 
read  the  10-line  storv.  or  reading  tiie  story 
froze  m  their  chairs  as  I  did  to  stare  as  the 
headline  grew  in  mind's  eye  to  enormou.^ 
•size  equal  to  the  eliattcring  import  of  the 
news 

I  do  know  that  I  sat  a  while,  dazed  as  by 
a  physical  blow,  while  memory  served  up  a 
torment  of  information  that  we  had  been 
publi-shing  day  by  day  and  week  after  week. 


I  recalled  reading  about  the  things  ih.v  v^erc 
being  done,  or  were  going  to  be  done,  for  ii.- 
wlth  all  that  wonderful  stuff  from  Wa.shiiij;- 
ton  known  as  "federal  funds." 

Just  think  of  all  the  sewers,  arterial  streetr. 
housiiig.  education  programs,  transit  buses, 
economic  onp'jit unity  programs,  hospit.ii  fa. 
cilities  water,  academic  rtsearcii.  nifdica! 
research.  Ciune  ivhting,  Jobs,  even  some  tele- 
vision prograir<s  that  come  to  us  witii  t:,c 
m.issive  outlays  of  "federal  funds." 

People  long  since  have  stopped  wonderliiL- 
wliere  that  money's  all  coming  from.  The; 
only  .say.  "If  -ap  don't  take  it  someone  else 
Will."  So.  pii-.s  the  gravy,  mother.  There  tiiu.-. 
be  more  m  tiie  kitchen. 

People  like  '1.  read  the  "good  news"  abou; 
the  "gravy  "  ludled  out  for  all  those  good 
works  and  gixid  things  we  want.  Only  from 
time  to  time  does  a  treasury  .secretary  have 
to  tell  Congress  that  the  government  is  p^;. 
ing  up  something  called  a  deficit. 

In  your  hou.sehold  and  mine,  we  would  he 
IfOking  at  "deficits"  with  the  stark,  scary 
realli-ation  tha'  we  were  going  broke. 

Oil,  well,  it  can't  be  .serious  for  Washing- 
ton because  now  we're  going  to  receive  money 
directly  in  almost  everyone's  pocket  a."!  soon 
as  our  benevolent  benefac'.ores  agree  oti  huv. 
and  how  mtich. 

Then  comes  fii">t  an  income  tax  re'oate 
money  handed  back  to  us  that  we  though: 
was  long  gone,  and  second  comes  an  inci-vine 
tax  cut  that  means  we  won't  have  to  send 
as  much  money  this  year  as  we  thouglit  we 
would. 

Nevertlielev<  while  big  headlines  proclajjn 
•-m  h  happv  t;dmgs.  that  little  headline  Mon- 
day appeared  \  -e  a  dark  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  mans  hand  on  the  Kansas  horizon 
Weather  wise  farmers  know  that  presages  a 
gathering  tornado. 

Are  you  guessing  by  now  that  I'm  going  to 
sccond-gues.s  our  news  editors  because  they 
didn't  banner  that  deficit  "storm  warniiic  ' 
acros-.  tile  'up  of  the  front  page?  Wronir  I 
liimk   tliev  assessed  it  correctly. 

However  large  that  story  had  been 
■  played.  "  or  featured,  on  page  1  Monday.  !■ 
would  h.ive  attracted  scant  notice  and  lim- 
ited respoi.'.se.  Who's  worrying  about  federal 
deficits?  On  with  those  tax  rebates  and 
h'loray  for  that  tax  cut. 

Anyway,  what's  wrong  with  deficits?  We've 
had  deficits  ever  since  good  old  FDR  taught 
us  "we  only  o-ac  it  to  ourselves."  Well,  for 
one  thing  Ourselves  isn"t  really  all  of  us  in 
America.  Ti^e  government  does  borrow  Its 
money,  like  you  and  I  do.  from  Somebody 
not  from  Ourselves.  And  the  government  ha- 
to  pay.  like  you  and  I  do. 

At  .some  point,  if  economic  history  meaii^ 
anytiiintr.  government  has  to  come  to  term- 
with  its  debt  Just  as  you  and  I  do  Ju^t 
when  that  -torm  cloud  will  become  the  tov- 
i-.ado  we  tear  i.s  something  I  can't  predict 

I  will  predict  that  this  newspaper,  and  1 
hope  the  prets  in  general.  Is  going  to  pav 
more  attention  to  the  subject  of  governmer." 
deficits  because  it  is  indeed  Ourselves  wh" 
have  the  most  to  lo.se,  which  could  be  every- 
ihing. 

In  the  coimng  decade,  coming  fast.  th«f 
-lory  could  be  the  Big  Story  and  everyone  w  ill 
lie  reading  it  then — P.aui.  A.  Mi  K.\lip. 


REASSESSMENT  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE— TIME   TO   RESIGN? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
Pie.-5ident  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  stated  in  recent 
days  that  it  is  time  for  a  reassessment 
of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  I  quite 
agree.  But  because  of  the  grave  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  hot  on  the 
lieel.'  of  these  announcements,  and  the 
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potential  for  further  turmoil  that  cur- 
rently exists,  I  believe  that  this  reassess- 
ment should  be  carried  out  by  a  new 
te'itti.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  time  for 
Dr.  Kissinger  to  resign? 

^.■^r  is  it  only  the  Middle  Fa^t  which 
l.ns  defiled  Secretary  Kissinger's  talents. 
The  current  tiagedy  in  Cambodia,  the 
coil:il5se  of  our  policy  in  South  Vietnam, 
tlie  instnbility  in  Europe,  and  the  raising 
pf  liiii'f asonable  expectations  in  Latin 
America  all  indicate  that  the  Secretary's 
abi'ii.y  to  cope  with  reality  ha.*  run  its 
cour.se  Indeed,  the  bankruptcy  oi  his 
laternntional  diplomacy  is  .seen  best  in 
Ills  fi.Mttion  that  "detente"  is  the  ans-.ver 
for  everything,  revived  so  prominently  in 
his  news  conference  this  afternoon.  The 
notion  tliat  cooperation  with  the  Soviets 
v.ill  solve  the  world's  problems  has  largely 
biought  us  to  the  present  impasse.  Yet 
once  again,  the  Secretary  is  taking  us  to 
Geneva  where,  he  thinks,  in  partnership 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  all  the  problems  of 
tlie  Middle  East  will  be  solved.  Yet.  it 
might  be  more  fairly  said  that  it  was  the 
headlong  rush  into  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1972  and  1973  that 
blinded  Dr.  Kissinger  to  ignore  the  war 
preparations  in  the  Middle  East,  in  which 
the  Soviets  participated,  and  preciiiitated 
the  events  of  October  1973. 

Perhaps  the  failure  lies  in  the  style  of 
Dr.  Kissinger's  personal  diplomacy.  In- 
deed, many  may  conclude  that  it  was 
Dr.  Kissinger's  intimate  relationship  with 
Soviet  leaders  and  diplomats  that  cruelly 
deceived  the  nation  of  Israel  and  led 
thai  nation's  leaders  to  believe  that  no 
invasion  was  imminent.  Afterwards,  tlie 
Israeli  leaders  spoke  of  the  assurances 
they  had  received  from  the  United 
States.  No  doubt  Dr.  Kissinger  was  him- 
.self  deceived  by  his  Soviet  friends  who 
on  one  hand  were  delivering  modern  war 
material  in  massive  quantities  to  the 
Arabs  and  on  the  other  were  giving 
Kissinger  assurances  through  intimate 
diplomacy. 

An  so,  after  the  conflict  of  October 
1973.  Dr.  Kissinger  once  again  reverted 
to  shuttle  diplomacy,  step-by-step  diplo- 
macy, pei'sonal  diplomacy,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  It  is  perhaps  out  of  place 
for  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  to 
be  conducting  such  detailed  and  lengthy 
negotiations.  History  tells  us  that  such 
negotiations  are  more  successful  when 
they  are  conducted  on  a  low  profile,  out 
of  the  public  eye,  and  out  of  controversy. 
Yet  Dr.  Kissinger  did  all  that  he  could 
to  introduce  controversy. 

One  need  only  think  back  upon  his 
statements  last  January,  statements 
echoed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  use  force  against  Arab  nations 
in  the  event  of  economic  strangulation 
by  tlie  oil  cartel.  On  January  23,  on  this 
iloor.  I  suggested  that  these  statements — 
reiieated  over  and  over  in  public  and  in 
private — came  against  a  background  of 
military  maneuvers  and  other  actions 
tiiat  seemed  to  lend  substance  to  the 
thieat.  Thus,  even  though  the  United 
States  was  supposed  to  be  an  impartial 
mediator  between  two  friends,  the  effect 
\vas  to  hint — not  too  subtly — that  the 
United  States  was  less  than  impartial 
in  the  Arab-Israeh  conflict.  At  that  time 
I  said; 


A  threat  of  force  where  no  military  action 
or  Invasion  against  the  United  States  has 
triggered  retaliation  can  cause  each  nation 
to  misjudge  their  reactions  In  a  very  un- 
fortunate way.  Israel,  for  example,  could  mis- 
judge the  statements  as  Indicating  a  hyijo- 
thetical  hostility  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  Arab  world,  and  stiffen  her  determina- 
tions to  resist  negotiated  and  fair  conses- 
sions.  These  statements  could  even  be  taken 
as  a  veiled  hint  or  Invitation  from  the  United 
States  that  the  United  States  could  loo',; 
sanguinely  upon  some  military  actions 
against  the  Arabs  by  a  third  force.  The  con- 
sequences for  Israei.  for  other  countries  of 
the  area,  and  even  for  the  Uni  ed  Stiitf--. 
could  be  tragic. 

By  the  same  token.  Mr.  Piesidenl.  tlie 
Arab  nations  could  be  provoked  into 
precipitate  action.  Articles  have  con- 
tinued to  appear  in  the  ^American  press 
suggesting  that  the  American  people 
would  welcome  a  military  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Detailed 
plans  and  scenarios  have  been  pubUshed, 
suggesting  that  Israeli  bases  could  be 
used  for  the  operation.  Is  it  not  possible, 
in  a  fevered  and  irrational  atmosphere, 
that  the  Arab  nations  would  feel  that 
a  preemptive  strike  at  these  bases  is 
necessary? 

And,  of  course,  the  atmosphere  in  the 
past  24  hours  has  reached  a  fevered 
pitch  with  the  tragic  assassination  of 
King  Faisal.  A  change  in  rulers  is  alw  ays 
a  time  of  crisis,  as  we  ourselves  have 
recently  learned.  But  this  new  tragic 
development,  coming  upon  the  collapse 
of  the  Israeli  Arab  negotiations,  intro- 
duces an  unavoidable  increased  element 
of  instability  and  uncertainty. 

In  my  judgment,  Dr.  Kissinger's  u.se- 
fulness  as  a  negotiator  is  ended.  His 
diplomacy  is  in  ruins.  His  credibility  with 
both  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  has  col- 
lapsed. And  now  he  turns  to  the  Soviets 
for  assistance  after  they  have  already 
made  him  a  victim  of  their  duplicity.  It 
is  clear  that  a  fresh  start  must  be  made 
by  someone  who  can  have  the  confidence 
of  all  sides,  including  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people. 

And  yet  once  more.  Dr.  Kissinger 
staiiB  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  Today  he 
rejected  suggestions  by  questioners  that 
the  reassessment  of  the  Middle  East 
situation  would  be  designed  to  get  Israel 
to  adopt  a  less  intransigent  position.  Now 
I  do  not  for  1  minute  believe  that  one 
side  or  the  other  is  more  to  blame  for 
the  failure  of  the  negotiations.  Yet  by 
telling  one  side  that  it  is  all  right  to  be 
inflexible,  he  is  by  implication  encourag- 
ing the  other  side  to  be  inflexible 
also.  Sti-ucturally,  it  is  an  impossible 
stance  for  a  mediator.  It  is  almost  as 
though  Dr.  Kissinger  is  driving  both 
sides  to  Geneva  where  the  Soviets  can 
be  expected  to  play  a  major  role  in  shap- 
ing the  final  settlement. 

Dr.  Kissinger's  other  much-vaimted 
successes  follow  the  same  line.  We  see 
now  that  the  checkerboard  pattern  of 
Communist  infiltration  imposed  upon 
South  Vietnam  in  January  1973,  is  now 
bearing  its  bitter  fruit  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  stieam  eagerly 
toward  the  territory  remaining  to  the 
Saigon  government.  The  settlement 
which  he  imposed  there  proved  to  be  the 
ideal  base  for  the  organizing  and  supply 
of  Communist  military  action.  Desi^ite 
many  objections  and  re.soivations  hy  the 


South  Vietnamese  Government,  he  forced 
a  structiue  of  weakness  and  vulnerability 
without  precedence  in  this  historj-  of  di- 
vided nations.  The  prc;;ent  contraction  of 
the  defense  perimeter  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government — vith  huge  lossc-.- 
in  lives  and  territory,  is  the  direct  result 
of  Dr.  Kissinger's  personal  diplomacy 
Willi  the  Communist  coalition.  I  believe 
tliat  South  Vietnam  might  yel  survive — 
if  we  continue  to  meet  our  present  com- 
mitments. Yet  thnt  crii^pled  nation  will 
never  forciet  the  legacy  ot  Dr.  Ki.^sineei". 

Indeed.  Dr.  Ki.'sinser's  brand  of  riiplo- 
DU'.cy  may  bt.-  called  the  politicf  of  in- 
stability. His  broad  conces.sions  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  liis  secret  diplcmar-y 
with  Peking  have  been  the  two  most 
ciCL-tabilii^ing  policies  which  have  led  to 
the  diminishing  of  the  leadership  capa- 
bility of  the  United  States  and  our  loss 
of  influence  abroad.  'We  have  profoundly 
disturbed  our  alliances,  upset  the  inter- 
nal policies  of  friendly  nations,  and  pre- 
cipitated the  disintegration  of  our  mili- 
tary alliances.  NATO,  for  exemple,  is  a 
ghost  of  its  former  self,  as,  one  by  one. 
the  internal  politics  of  the  member  na- 
tions diverge  from  partnership.  I  ha\e 
spoken  elsewhere  on  the  floor  today  about 
yesterday's  events  in  Portugal.  Spain,  al- 
though not  a  member  of  NATO,  may  also 
be  on  the  verge  of  intei-nal  turmoil  witli 
dissidents  openly  talking  to  the  press 
about  forcing  the  issue  of  succession 
within  a  very  short  time.  Italy  continues 
its  political  instability  with  elections 
coming  up  in  June.  Germany,  after  its 
adventures  with  an  overeager  ostpoli- 
tik — nurtured  and  encouraged  by  Dr 
Kissinger — is  wondering  if  it  has  given 
up  too  much  of  its  patrimony. 

Events  now  are  too  grave,  the  situation 
in  every  corner  of  the  world  is  too  deli- 
cate for  our  international  affairs  to  be 
directed  by  a  man  of  proved  failure.  I 
suggest  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  consider  whether  now  is  the 
time  for  Dr.  Kissinger  to  .step  quietly 
from  the  scene. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ENERGY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  diuing  the 
past  few  weeks  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  people  has  been  focused  on  the 
so-called  tax  rebate  bill  and  the  numer- 
ous amendments  to  it. 

All  of  this  commotion  has  created  a 
smoke-screen  which  obscures  one  major 
issue  this  Congress  has  yet  to  come  to 
grips  with — the  formulation  of  rational 
energy  policy. 

President  Ford  remains  th.e  only  one 
to  present  a  full  and  reasonable  prosi-am 
foi"  rrducing  oil  imports. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  national  press  and  broadca.st  media 
have  not  presented  the  President's  pro- 
gram in  a  manner  which  is  easily  com- 
prehen.eible  for  the  average  citizen  who 
is  not  trained  in  economics  and  oil 
politics. 

Readers  of  the  San  Jose.  Calif..  News 
were  fortunate  to  have  an  excellent  pres- 
entation by  Donald  F.  Anthrop,  chair- 
man of  tlie  Environmental  Studies  De- 
lartmeiil  at  San  Jose  State  University. 
In  two  articles  appearing  in  the  News. 
M;-   .\nMii"o;)  pave  a  very  clear  and  con- 
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cise  report  on  v.hat  the  President  is  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  and  why  this  I3  a 
sound  approach. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  two  articles  printed  In 
th"  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

F.^<  VLTV    FoELM  — Public    Misses    Point    on 

Energy 

iB;-  Donald  F.  Antlirop) 

President  Ford's  energy  program  seeks  to 

reduce  energy  consumption  and  oil  imports 

primarily  through  economic  measures. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Presidents 
program  are  (I )  a  ?3  per  barrel  Import  fee 
on  Imported  crude  oil  and  petrolevim  prod- 
uct.s:  (2t  price  decontrol  on  dorrestic  crude 
oil,  most  of  which  U  presently  controlled  at 
$5.25  per  barrel;  (.3)  decontrol  of  wellhtad 
natural  ga.s  prices;  (4»  an  excise  tax  of  $2  per 
barrel  on  domestic  crude  oil  ar.d  $0  37  per 
thousand  cubiv.-  feet  oa  nattiral  gas;  i4)  a 
windfall  profits  ta.K  to  be  levied  on  domestic 
oil  producers  to  recapture  for  the  federal 
government  the  profits  arising  out  of  oil  price 
decontrol;  (6>  rela.xed  environmental  con- 
trols, accelerated  offshore  oil  lca.slnp.  and 
other  measures  Intended  to  Increase  domes- 
tic energy  supplies. 

SurprLsingiy.  perhaps,  the  principal  oppo- 
sition to  the  Presidents  program  has  been 
focused  on  those  measures  designed  to  re- 
duce imports  and  foster  conservation,  a  fat 
which  suggests  that  Americans  do  not  really 
understand  either  the  gravity  or  con,ple.Kity 
of  the  nation's  lorg-range  ei.ergy  problem.-;. 
As  a  result  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  during 
the  first  three  month.s  of  1974  and  higher 
oil  prices,  total  domestic  de.mand  for  pe- 
troleum In  1974  was  6  1  billion  barrels,  about 
3  1  percent  below  the  1973  level.  However, 
domestic  crude  production,  which  peaked  Ui 
1970,  continued  to  decline,  falling  4  2  percent 
below  1973  prcductioa.  As  a  result,  the  U.S. 
Imported  2  1  billion  barrels  of  petroleum  la--t 
year  I35  per  of  its  supply)  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $24  billion.  If  C  S.  petroleum  con- 
sumption should  return  to  its  historic  growth 
rate  of  4  3  percent  annually  and  If  domestic 
crude  production  continues  to  decline  at  the 
rate  it  has  since  1970,  by  1980  the  US.  could 
be  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  nearly 
60  percent  of  Its  supply  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$45  blllio:i  at  current  world  oa  prices — a  sum 
which  Is  approximately  half  the  existing 
value  of  all  US.  foreign  Investments.  Of 
course  we  don't  know  what  oil  prices  will  be 
In  1980,  but  unless  the  OPEC  cartel  1-,  broken 
v.-e  mast  assume  they  will  rise. 

To  coun'er  this  perilous  trend,  the  Ford 
.Administration  wants  to  reduce  imports  by 
one  million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of 
1975  and  2  million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end 
of  1977.  This  is  a  modest  proposal,  and  even 
if  successful,  will  leave  us  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  for  30  percent  of  our  oil  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  However,  there  are  no 
tiUlck  and  easy  answers. 

Our  nation's  future  energy  supplies  are 
further  Jeopardized  by  an  Impending  natural 
gas  .shortage  of  very  serious  proportions.  In 
1974.  marketed  production  of  natural  gas 
was  15  percent  below  the  1973  level— the 
first  absolute  decline  in  gas  production  since 
World  War  IX.  In  a  staff  report  Issued  last 
month,  the  Federal  Power  Com.mlsslon  (  FPC) 
states  that  conventional  US.  gas  production 
reached  its  peak  in  1973,  and.  because  annual 
production  far  exceeds  new  gas  discoveries, 
u-ill  decline  for  the  indefinite  future. 

The  problem  Is  largely  economic  and  stems 
from  the  FPC's  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices.  In  a  1954  opinlou,  the  US.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
of  1938,  the  well-head  price  of  gas  was  sub- 
ject to  regulation.  In  Implementing  that  de- 


cision, the  EPC  has  regulated  well-head 
prices  largely  in  the  Interest  of  consumers 
and  has  succeeded  In  holding  gas  prices  be- 
low those  foj  other  fuels.  Comparison  of  fuel 
costs  to  electil-al  utilities  shows  that  In  Sep- 
tember 1074,  the  utilities  paid  an  average  of 
so. 52  per  million  BTU  for  natural  gas  com- 
pared to  $0.79  for  coal  and  $1  95  for  low  sul- 
lur  fuel  oil.  Since  natural  gas  contains  al- 
most no  sulfur,  electrical  utilities  faced  with 
air  pollution  regulations  llmiti:!g  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  have  found  combustion  of 
gas  to  be  a  much  cheaper  solution  than  usiiig 
low  sulfur  fuel  oil  or  investing  In  the  capital 
ecjulpment  needed  to  burn  coal. 

I  have  sketched  In  the  foregoing  the  recent 
history  of  our  consumption  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas,  and  tried  to  Indicate  the  seriousness 
of  our  present  situation  in  regard  to  these 
commodllles.  In  a  second  article  I  shall 
examine  President  Ford's  proposed  remedial 
program  and  the  alternative  of  mandatory 
rationing. 

Facilty    FoRVM^PREsroENTs   Oti    Stp.iteoy 

Sound 

(By  Donald  P.  .'\nthrop) 

Last   week   In   this   space   I  attempted   to 

sketch    the    history    of    our    present    energy 

ciili'mma  and  show  the  serious  corusequeuces 

that  would  follow  if  recent  trends  in  energy 

supply  and  demand  are  allowed  to  persist. 

To  counter  these  perilous  Irend.i  President 
Ford  has  propo.,ed  an  energy  program  which 
includes  taxation  and  other  economic  meas- 
ures intended  to  reduce  oil  Imports  by  one 
million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  1973 
and  2  million  barrels  per  dav  by  the  end  of 
1'377. 

Ever  since  the  President  proposed  his 
energy  program.  Senators  Jack.son  and  Ken- 
nedy along  with  the  Democratic  leadership 
in  the  House  have  been  telling  us  the  Presi- 
dent s  program  will  be  inequitable,  Inflation- 
ary, and  ineffective.  Tlie  Democrats  appear 
determined  to  reject  the  Administration's 
program  In  favor  of  one  of  their  own.  While 
thev  are  apparently  unable  to  agree  on  the 
basic  principles  on  which  an  energy  policy 
should  be  based  or  even  upon  the  objectives 
to  be  achieved,  they  seeni  to  believe  that 
some  form  of  mandatory  gasoline  rationing  is 
the  only  viable  option  for  achieving  these 
objectives.  Before  we  accept  this  conclusion. 
a  m»ore  careful  analysis  of  the  problem  wo»ild 
seem  to  be  in  order. 

As  I  indicated  In  this  column  last  week, 
one  of  our  basic  problems  Is  consumption  of 
oil — particularly  foreign  oil — not  Just  gaso- 
line. Since  motor  gasoline  accounted  for  39 
per  cent  of  our  total  petroleum  consumption 
in  both  1973  and  1974,  any  program  which 
limits  gasoline  usage  only,  whether  It  be 
rationing  or  a  special  tax  on  gasoline  at  the 
pump,  attacks  only  thirty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  problem  Although  some  rationing  advo- 
cates would  have  us  believe  the  remaining 
tU  per  cent  consists  largely  of  home  heating 
oil,  middle  distillates,  which  include  heating 
oils  used  in  homes  and  commerci.U  establish- 
ments, comprise  about  13  per  cent  of  our 
total  oil  consumption. 

If  Imports  are  reduced  by  one  million  bar- 
rels per  day  and  If  domestic  crtide  produc- 
tion continues  to  decline  this  vear.  our  t<jtal 
oil  consumption  v.ould  have  to  be  reduced 
by  7.2  per  cent,  which  Is  a  reasonable  and 
achievable  goal.  If.  however,  lhe.se  reductions 
were  applied  entirely  to  tlie  gasoline  com- 
ponent, gasoline  consumption  would  have  to 
be  reduced  18  per  cent.  Since  part  of  this 
gasoline  Is  used  in  the  production  of  food 
and  other  purpo.5es  not  amenable  to  ration- 
ing, gasoline  usage  in  p.issenger  cars  would 
have  to  be  reduced  at  least  24  per  cent. 
Achievement  of  this  reduction  would  mean 
that  on  the  average  each  pa.s.senger  car  could 
be  driven  no  more  than  130  miles  per  week. 
-Although  the  bleeding  heart  liberals  In  Con- 
gress seem  to  assume  that  only  rich  subur- 


banites commute  to  work,  It  Just  happens 
that  the  poor  commute  too — often  long  dis- 
tances— because  they  are  more  restricted  in 
housing.  Furthermore,  an  Immediate  reduc- 
tion In  gasoline  usage  of  this  magnitude 
would  cause  a  major  economic  upheaval  aiid 
unemployment  In  those  industries  and  com- 
munities dependent  upon  tourism. 

In  my  view,  many  of  the  President'^  pro- 
posals for  energy  resource  development  and 
relaxed  environmental  controls,  particul;ir!y 
on  air  quality  and  strip  mining,  are  unneces- 
-sary,  undesirable,  and  detrimental  to  t!;e 
quality  of  life.  Nevertheless,  his  basic  strategy 
on  energy  is  based  on  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  sound  energy  policy:  (i)  that  the 
energy  consumer  ratiier  than  the  general 
public  pay  the  cost  of  making  that  energy 
available,  and  (2)  that  con.sumcr  demand 
sho'.ild  be  shifted  away  from  energy-Inten- 
sive products  and  processes.  I  have  no  rea.son 
to  believe  Congress  can  do  as  well,  and  In  my 
judgment,  the  most  serious  flaw  In  any  ra- 
tionii-.g  scheme  is  that  It  falls  to  accomplisli 
either  of  these  fundamental  goals. 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  that  the  taxa- 
tion and  energy  policies  espoused  by  the 
liberal  Democrats  In  Confess  are  not  even 
In  accord  with  their  professed  desire  to  keep 
energy  prices  low.  (And  I  think  I  made  clear 
that  I  believe  low-cost  energy  to  be  an  un- 
desirable goal  in  this  country.)  In  the  long 
run,  low-co.st  energy  can  only  be  achieved 
by  increasing  energy  supplies.  In  order  to 
malte  the  enormous  capital  Investment  that 
would  be  required  for  exploration  and  pro- 
duction facilities,  the  oil  and  gas  Industries 
must  improve  tlieir  earnings.  Tills  will  not 
be  accomplished  by  maintaining  price  con- 
trols on  domestic  gas  and  crude  oil  or  Impos- 
ing additional  taxes  on  the  Industry.  Despite 
the    rhetoric,    Congre.ss    can't   have    it    both 


PORTUGAL  AND  DETENTE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
initial  euphoria  that  followed  the  end  of 
the  Caetano  regime  in  Portugal,  a  haunt- 
ing question  surfaced:  Would  Gen. 
Antonia  Spinola,  ostensibly  at  the  head 
of  the  revolutionai-y  forces,  be  able  to 
con.solidate  Portugal  into  a  democratic 
government  on  a  par  with  others  of 
Western  Europe? 

Today,  we  know  that  the  an.swer  is  a 
firm  "no."  After  the  events  of  this  week, 
it  is  clear  beyond  doubt  that  the  au- 
thoritarian regime  of  Caetano  has  been 
replaced  with  a  Red  military  dictatorship 
which  prim.arily  relies  on  the  Communist 
Party  of  Portugal  and  Commimist  sym- 
pathizers. The  once-murky  post-revolu- 
tion picture  became  clearer  with  there 
recent  events,  and  from  the  announce- 
ments which  came  fi'om  the  Marxii^t 
military  in  power  and  their  Communist 
allies.  The  upcoming  spring  election  is  a 
big  question  mark.  Unless  the  ruling 
"Revolutionan--  Council"  is  given  a 
permanent  voice  in  running  the  country, 
the  elections  will  be  postponed. 

All  political  parties  associated  with  the 
old  Caetano  regime  have  been  outlawed, 
along  with  any  and  all  parties  to  the 
right  of  the  Socialists,  including  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party.  To  satisfy 
the  Communist  Party  of  Portugal,  which 
is  the  most  loyal  Soviet  Commimist  Party 
satellite  in  Western  Europe,  their  Maoist 
competitors  have  been  also  outlawed. 
London's  Daily  Telegraph  has  labeled  the 
ne'w  regime  a  "military  dictatorship 
dominated  by  the  Communist  Party." 

Portugal's  first  go-around  under  the 
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democratic  rules  was  a  liberal's  "pipe 
dream."  and  for  the  Communists  and 
their  allies,  an  expertly  performed  act  of 
subversion.  One  needs  only  to  refer  to  the 
similarity  of  the  election  symbols  in  four 
It-Uwing  parties,  all  of  which  have  a 
luintmer  and  sickle  on  their  banners,  to 
i::i/icistand  the  tone  and  nature  of  the 
pilitical  atmosphere.  It  was  announced 
:ioin  the  top  level  that  the  new  con- 
.siitutional  assembly  would  not  be  a  de- 
cisonniaking  body,  but  a  meie  assembly 
for  deliberations.  Now  it  is  quite  clear 
Lii;it  the  Marxist  military  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  boss,  Cunhal,  and  not  the 
people.  'R'ill  be  the  pillar  of  political 
sovereignty.  It  was  a  quest  for  power  and 
Commuinst  advice  which  guided  the  Rev- 
olutionary Council's  had  in  this  pi-e- 
hniir.ary  decision. 

EFFECT    c:N     NATO 

Portugal's  great  leap  toward  com- 
munism began  with  the  coup  staged  by 
General  Spinola  and  not  with  his  res- 
itination  last  summer,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  Nevertheless.  Spinola 's 
resignation  speech  was  significant,  be- 
cause it  had  a  twofold  message;  One,  he 
has  realized  that  he  played  the  role  of 
tlie  Commtinist  "useful  idiot";  and,  two. 
he  decried  the  "new  kind  of  slaverj" 
that  was  being  instituted.  His  departure 
coincides  with  the  removal  and  arrest  of 
iiis  closest  advisors  and  the  rejection  of 
liis  economic  plans  as  "too  capitalistic." 

Overtures  to  Moscow  by  the  new  lead- 
ership have  been  tendered.  A  Soviet  fish- 
eries minister  called  off  a  trip  to  Lisbon 
at  the  last  minute  following  a  revelation 
that  the  Soviets  were  pressing  for  port 
facilities  for  their  fishing  fleet.  At  the 
same  time,  thousands  of  students  and 
workers  demonstrated  with  Communist 
flags,  crying  "kick  out  NATO"  in  re.sponse 
to  an  allied  naval  force  dropping  anchor 
in  Lisbon. 

The  effect  on  NATO  of  Portugal's  shift 
to  the  left  remains  the  most  problem- 
atical factor  as  far  as  her  alliance  friends 
are  concerned.  Possible  loss  of  the  strate- 
gic Azores  air  fields  in  the  North  Atlantic 
is  enough  to  cause  consteiTiation.  With 
Greece  and  Turkey  feuding  in  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  over  Cyprus  and  vir- 
tually dropping  out  of  the  alliance,  a 
defection  from  NATO  by  Portugal  at  tlie 
opposite  end  of  the  alliance's  southern 
flank  could  cause  irreparable  harm. 

FTTRTHER    OMINOUS    SIGNS 

The  joy  with  which  the  Communist 
Parties  of  Prance  and  Italy  are  viewing 
the  increase  of  their  Portuguese  com- 
rades' power  is  vei-y  revealing.  The  red 
mihtary  junta,  jointly  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  chief,  Cunhal,  has  long  set 
switches  for  the  future.  The  Portuguese 
Government,  controlled  by  their  Commu- 
nist allies,  yesterday  amioimced  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Cabinet  in  which  the  Com- 
munist Party  increased  its  influence. 
Maj.  Melo  Antunes,  a  Marxist  revolu- 
tionary, was  named  to  replace  Social- 
ist Party  leader  Mario  Soares  as  Foreign 
Minister,  despite  Scares'  objections.  The 
red  military  Junta  has  named  a  second 
Communist  to  the  Cabinet,  joining  party 
boss  Alvaro  Cunhal.  The  Communists  re- 
ceived the  transportation  and  commu- 
nication ministry.  The  Popular  Demo- 


cratic Movement,  considered  to  be  Por- 
tugal's second  Communist  Party,  won 
two  posts  after  a  long  fight  to  enter  the 
government.  The  composition  of  the  new- 
Cabinet  clearly  demonstrates  the  direc- 
tion and  simultaneously  pro\es  that  the 
emblem  of  the  hammer  and  sickle  is  ap- 
pearing in  continuously  brighter  light 
on  the  Tagus  River. 

Conservative  and  centrist  politicians 
may  now  be  denounced  without  hin- 
drance, even  with  the  ofiicial  approval. 
The  radio  appeal  of  the  state  security 
service  to  the  people,  which  calls  for 
the  exposure  of  "fascist"  machinations, 
shows  more  plainly  than  ever  that  Por- 
tugal is  about  to  embark  on  a  "load  to 
socialism." 

The  nationalization  of  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  and  the  arrest  of  busi- 
ness leaders,  including  a  pro-Socialist 
banker,  evidently  are  aimed  in  part  at 
undercutting  the  economic  base  of  non- 
Communist  political  groups. 

SOVIET    ROLE 

The  Communist  Party  of  Portugal  is, 
and  has  always  been,  totally  subsenient 
to  tlie  Kremlin.  In  the  key  political  test 
of  the  past  decade,  it  gave  100  percent 
support  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  Portuguese  Commmiist  Party  boss. 
Alvaro  Cunhal,  during  his  past  two  dec- 
ades of  exile,  was  stationed  mostly  in 
Prague,  where  he  worked  with  the  KGB 
and  the  headquarters'  stafif  of  the  Soviet- 
controlled  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions.  In  1949,  Cunhal  made  an  attempt 
in  Portugal  similar  to  the  enterprise  of 
Czechoslovak  and  Soviet  Communists  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  1948,  which  brought 
the  Communists  to  power  in  that  coun- 
try. He  was  caught  and  sent  to  jail. 

Since  then  and  since  his  escape  from 
jail,  the  plan  for  the  conquest  of  power 
has  been  updated  under  direct  Soviet 
guidance.  The  strategy  was  drawn  up  on 
the  precedent  of  the  low-key  "salami 
strategy"  followed  in  the  CommmiisLs' 
takeover  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1948.  This 
plan  was  put  into  operation  after  the 
April  19,  1974,  coup  against  Marcello 
Caetano  and  has  been  pursued  system- 
atically and  successfully,  stage  by  stage. 

The  Portuguese  operation  by  the  Com- 
munists has  been  planned,  supported, 
armed,  and  guided  by  the  Soviet  Union 
intelligence  and  subversion  centers  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  KGB  and  other 
trained  clandestine  operatives,  inteUi- 
gence  operatives  from  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions — which  is 
headed  by  the  former  chairman  of  the 
KGB — arrived  in  Portugal  last  April 
simultaneously  with  Alvaro  Cunhal.  And 
many  others  have  followed.  Large  ship- 
ments of  weapons  have  arrived  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Commimist- 
govemed  countnes  in  Eastern  Europe. 

James  Bumhara,  collating  the  reports 
of  informed  journals  and  commentators 
in  Europe,  writes  that  Moscow  is  sending 
sums  in  excess  of  $10  million  per  month 
to  Portugal.  And  why  indeed  not?  At  that 
rate,  even  over  a  period  of  1  year,  one 
is  spending  less  than  a  single  submarine 
costs  you.  However,  the  tactical  and 
strategic  value  to  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Portugual  is  worth  perhaps  1.000  sub- 
marines. 


It  is  a  pity  that,  duiing  the  SALT  talks 
when  Henry  Kissinger  and  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev w  ere  balancing  off  permissible  inven- 
tories of  missiles  and  submarines  to 
America's  disadvantage,  nobody  thought 
to  include  countries  into  th3  scenario. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  see 
what  would  have  happened  if  we  had 
insisted  that  the  Kremlin  would  have  to 
limit  itself  to  its  current  quota  of  slave 
satellites.  But  one  supposes  that  that 
would  have  dii,turbed  Dr.  Kissinger's 
"scenario." 

The  Soviet  in-escnce  m  Lisbon  is  lart;c 
aiid  active.  Moscow's  influence  is  from 
day  to  day  growing:  .siron.aer.  Tot^ctlici' 
with  renewed  Communist  action  in  Cam- 
bodia arid  Vietnam,  backed  up  by  thi- 
Soviet  niililaiy-indu.strial  complex,  and 
tlie  Soviets'  coiithiuous  effort  to  subvert 
and  promote  unrest  in  the  world,  a  Com- 
munist takeover  in  Portugal  would  only 
con-lrin  that  detente  is  that  what  Soviets 
want  it  to  be — a  .strategy  for  destruction 
of  the  free  world. 

Ml'.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  by  James  Burnham 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  well  as  arti- 
cles from  the  Washington  Post,  tlie  New 
York  Times,  and  Human  Events, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the  National  Review,  Feb.   14,   1976] 

PoiN-r  OF  No  Return?  The  PRorR\cTFD 

Conflict 

(By  James  Burnham i 

.M\iiro  Cunhal,  leader  of  the  Fortugaeije 
Communists,  spent  most  of  the  past  two 
decades  in  Prague.  From  there  he  ran  the 
underground  Portuguese  party  with  the  help 
of  Soviet,  Czech,  and  other  European  agents 
and  money.  Cunhal's  relations  with  the 
■World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Prague,  were  particularly 
close.  Last  April  a  contingent  of  'WFTU  opera- 
tives arrived  in  Portugal  along  with  Cunhal. 
a  few  days  after  the  overthrow  of  Caetano. 
They  set  to  work  with  the  conviction  that 
the  proletariat  really  was  going  to  be  the  key 
to  the  revolution  this  time,  as  classic 
Marxian  doctrine  prescribes  but  reality  ha.s 
seldom  confirmed.  They  and  the  local  Com- 
munists have  been  able  to  draw  on  the 
ample  funds — believed  to  be  averaging  more 
than  810  million  a  month — that  Moscow  has 
been  sending  into  Portugal. 

Many  workers  were  already  organized  into 
a  government-controlled  federation  set  up 
by  the  old  regime.  Its  national  leadership 
dissolved  overnight,  leaving  the  constituent 
unions  on  their  own  for  a  while.  Many  of 
these  had  alreewly  been  infiltrated  by  Com- 
munists during  the  underground  period.  Now 
the  Communists  moved  quickly  to  replace 
the  old  officials  with  their  own  people.  In 
this  way  they  got  control  of  most  of  the  old 
unions.  They  have  also  been  recruiting  new 
members  and  starting  new  unions  in  hitherto 
unorg.in i;'ed  fields. 

showing;    Tl-.i:   FL.VC. 

In  this  operation  the  ComnituiL-,!s  were 
there  fustest  with  the  inostest.  The  Socialists 
had  only  a  feeble  underground  apparatus, 
and  in  any  case  Mario  Soares  and  his  col- 
leagues, in  the  usual  manner  of  socialists 
were  more  involved  with  formal  titles  and 
ix>sts  than  with  the  substance  of  power.  Run- 
ning around  the  world  as  foreign  minister, 
Soares  did  not  have  much  time  to  devote  to 
the  dull  routine  of  grassroots  trade  union  or- 
ganization. In  the  last  few  month.s  the  So- 
cialists and  the  left-centrists  have  been  try- 
ing to  make  tip  for  lost  time 
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A  few  weeks  ago  the  Communists  Judged 
the  critical  moment  had  arrived  for  a  pre- 
ventive attack  to  abort  this  Socialist  thrtist 
and  assure  Communist  domination  of  the 
entire  trade  union  movement.  As  means 
thereto  they  proposed  L'nicidadc:  a  single. 
unified  labor  confederation  to  control  all 
Portuguese  labor  unions.  Its  structure  will 
be  a  triumph  of  revolutlonnry  democracy. 
The  leadership  will  be  electt'd  by  majority 
vote  of  the  constituent  unions:  that  Ls  to 
say,  In  the  existing  clrcumstajices.  will  be 
Communist.  Through  Vn-c.dndc.  the  Com- 
munLst  Party  will  command  Portugal's  or- 
g.-xnlzed  working  cla^. 

The  Socialists  and  the  allied  Popular 
Democratic  Party  iPPD)  understood  what 
the  Communists  were  up  to  They  declared 
opposition  to  Unicidade  both  publicly  and 
within  the  pro'.i>!onal  government,  which  Is 
a  united  front  r>t  the  three  miii'i  parties  (So- 
cialist. PPD.  Co:r!niun;.^t )  and  se\en  nomi- 
nees of  the  .Amied  Forces  Movement  iMFA), 
with  the  leftist  eeneral.  Vasco  Goncalves. 
who  replaced  General  Spinola  last  Septem- 
ber, as  premier. 

Cunhal  did  not  choose  to  let  the  issue  be- 
come a  subject  for  prolonged  public  debate. 
He  ordered  his  proletarian  army  to  show 
the  flag— the  red  flag,  that  Is.  On  January  12 
several  hundred  thousand  workers  \mdcr 
Communist  leadership  took  over  the  streets 
of  Lisbon, 

Althout;h  the  decision  on  l'nicidadc  was 
nominaliv  up  to  the  provisional  government, 
it  would  m  luct  be  made  by  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  MFA.  which  has  been 
naing  Portug.^I  since  April.  The  Committee 
had  postponed  action  afttT  a  mcering  on 
January  2.  On  the  14th  It  declared  for  Unici- 
dadp:  le.  lltied  up  with  the  Communists. 
On  the  preceding  day  the  Socialists  and 
Popular  Democrat.^  had  threatened  to  resign 
If  the  ^^FA  endorsed  the  CominunL'st  position. 
Again  In  the  usual  manner  of  socialists  and 
centrists,  their  threat?,  when  confroi.ting  a 
hard  line,  evaporated  Into  rhetoric. 

This  Commiinift  victory  In  and  over  the 
trade  union  movement  Is  now  added  to  vir- 
tual control  of  the  press  throUL-h  Communist 
Infiltration  of  both  the  editorial  and  produc- 
tion staffs. 

However,  the  Communists  face  one  possible 
embarrassment-  the  majority  of  the  Por- 
tug\iese  do  not  like  them  The  MFA  promised 
electlot'.s  to  a  ccn-stituent  assembly  by  April 
of  this  vear  Polls  Indua'e  the  Communists 
will  do  badly  Not  surprlslni-ly.  the  Com- 
munists have  proposed  a  postponement  of 
the  election.  The  MFA,  so  far.  has  refused. 
The  eommunlsts  are  meanwhile  tryii<£j  to 
Improve  their  electoral  ouDook  by  two 
familiar  devices:  1)  fleldliig  an  Innocent 
sounding  electoral  front — the  Portuguese 
Democratic  Movement  (MDP).  founded  In 
the  first  tUish  of  April  as  a  Socialist -PPD- 
Communist  coalition,  but  later  abandoned  to 
the  Communists;  2)  rigging  the  vote  by 
getting  control  of  local  election  boards. 

Nevertheless,  the  Communists  will  pet  only 
a  minority,  and  an  unimpressive  minority, 
if  the  eleciion  is  even  halfway  honest.  This 
would  create  a  dialectica!  contradiction  be- 
tween Communist  v.eakness  as  measured  by 
the  polls  aad  Commuuist  strength  as  meas- 
ured by  the  levers  of  social  power. 

The  Portuguese  situation  would  thus  be 
analogous  to  the  situation  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviks confronted  in  October  1917  Por- 
tuguese Communists  will  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded how  the  Bolsheviks  resolved  the 
contradiction:  dissolution  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  by  force,  and  sei.?ure  of  power. 

CH.\NCE    FOR    POSTPONEMENT 

The  showdown  cannot  be  avoided,  but  two 
factors  work  for  postponement.  1)  if  the 
Communists  appear  as  the  aggres.sors  in  Por- 
tugal, thU  would  frighten  non -Communists 
in  Italy  and  France  and  mleht  therebv  wreck 
the  united  front  strategy  pursued   ;n   chose 


countrie.s.  which  are  bigger  fish  for  the  Com- 
munist pot  2)  Both  the  intentions  and  the 
strength  of  the  armed  forces  are  ob.scure. 
The  MPA  Is  dominated  by  radical  officers 
who  have  been  playing  along  with  the  Com- 
munists But  Egypt  and  Peru  have  taught  us 
that  radl'-al  officers  are  not  necessarily  Com- 
munist officers  Tlie  Communists  may  figure 
they  are  not  yet  ready  to  risk  an  action  in 
whicli  they  might  find  themselves  fighting 
the  MFA. 

The  decision  will  not  be  mide  In  Portugal. 

I  From   the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  22,   1975] 
PonTuc.\L:  A  Soviet  Testing  Orovnu? 
I  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Stuck  without  any  plan  of  their  own  to 
retrieve    Portugal    from    Mor^cow-domlnated 
Communists,  the  \Vcstcr;i  European  democ- 
racies have  .sent  an  S03  to  Wishington  warn- 
ing that  a  Communi.st   takeover  of  a  NATO 
member  could  have  catastrophic  results. 

The  fact  that  the  Ford  Administration  it- 
self lacks  any  plan  at  all  draiuatlzcs  the  de- 
terioration of  Western  power.  The  Western 
alliance  has  proved  impotent  during  the  tra- 
gic evolution  of  Portugal  from  40  years  of 
right-wing  totalitarlani.'m  to  what  .sec:;is  its 
unavoidable  left-wing  counterpart. 

But  the  ditrerence  between  the  two  dic- 
tatorships is  profound,  which  explaln.s  the 
call  for  help  from  the  European  democracies. 
The  new  Portugal,  with  brilltiintly  planned 
and  executed  Communist  control  tightening 
i"s  grip,  is  switching  from  a  somnolent  reac- 
tional  backwater  to  a  potent lally  aggre.ssive 
and  hostile  political  threat  to  weakened 
Western  Europe,  particularly  Britain  and 
Italy. 

That  explains  this  phenomenon:  Sweden. 
•he  most  socialistic  and  neutralist  democracy 
in  Western  Europe,  has  sought  more  thaii 
any  N.\TO  member  to  change  the  implacable 
course  of  events  In  Portugal.  Operating  with 
minimum  publicity,  the  Swcdi.^h  guvernment 
has  quietly  sent  desperately  needed  money 
and  technical  experts  to  Portugal  to  shore 
up  the  embattled  socialist  and  center  poli*!- 
c.;l  panics  there. 

The  lack  of  publicity  In  Stockholm  may 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  recent  tlasco  in 
Bonn.  Efforts  by  West  German  parliamentary 
groups,  backed  by  the  West  German  govern- 
ment, to  stop  the  hemorrha^iO  of  Portuguese 
political  frcedonvs  were  harmed  by  publicity. 
Exposure  of  the  German  help  damaged  both 
the  Bonn  government  and  the  socialist- 
centrist  parties  In  Portugal.  Particularly 
damaged  were  the  Christian  Democrats,  one 
faction  of  which  is  now  banned  from  com- 
p^'ting  iu  next  mouUis  election. 

For  President  Ford,  policy  choices  are  sin- 
gularly ble;ik.  High  officials  here  are  falling 
bai-k  on  this  dubious  rationale:  If  the  swift 
Communist  takeover  succeeds,  as  now  seems 
likely,  let  Moscow  choke  trying  to  digest  what 
it  swallows. 

Consolidating  its  political  hold  on  Portugal 
would  cost  the  Soviet  Union  at,  least  s.1  bil- 
lion annually  for  several  years,  say  US.  ex- 
perts—a  financial  drain  ou  Moscow'not  much 
less  than  Its  vast  Invcstmcnls  in  Fidel  Cas- 
t.-o's  Cuba. 

That  pro.spect  is  causing  concern  inside 
the  Kremlin.  "The  Russians  really  don't  know- 
how  to  pUy  Europe  yet.'  one  e.xjjert  tu:d  us. 
"Portugal  is  turning  into  au  unknown  ex- 
perhnent  for  the.ni  and  they  ooviously  did  not 
e\pect  even's  to  go  this  fast." 

But  the  Kre:nlln  learned  bitter  lessojis  in 
Chile,  such  as  the  need  for  absolute  control 
over  the  press  and  the  army  Tho.se  ml.-takes 
are  not  being  repeated  in  Portueal.  where 
i.rmy  and  press  opposition  is  .smothered. 

Congi-ess  is  now  working  on  a  Portuc.U  aid 
b.il  for  about  320  inillion,  a  pittance  but 
symbolical! y  slgnificunt,  and  the  White  House 
intends  to  continue  technical  assistance 
planning  for  .spending  that  money  in  Portu- 
gal.   To    announce    withdrawal    of    th»    did 


would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  left — par- 
ticularly the  new  24-member  High  CouncU 
which  now  runs  the  country. 

Yet,  at  some  point  In  the  future  the  aid 
may  have  to  be  withheld.  Otherwise,  the 
Communist-controlled  regime  might  trv  to 
claim  American  support. 

The  loss  of  Important  U.S.  navy  faciini^.s 
iu  the  Portuguese  Azores,  particularly  for 
antl-.submarine  reconnaissance,  Is  slowly  be- 
ing accepted  as  unavoidable.  So  Is  the  pros- 
pect of  Soviet  refueling  stations  on  Portu- 
guese Madeira  Island,  where  the  U.S.  does  not 
even  pos-ess  a  regular  diplomatic  outpost. 
Llkewi.se.  the  odcLs  strongly  favor  a  Commu- 
nist-dominated Portugal  leaving  NATO  by 
its  own  decision. 

These  doleful  prospects  are  dwarfed  by 
more  subtle  effects  on  the  European  denuK;- 
racies  of  a  Communist-controlled  govern- 
ment running  Portugal,  with  the  US.  help- 
If.ssiy  on  the  sidelines.  That  may  explain 
deep  anxiety  in  Bonn  last  month  when  Alex- 
ander Shelepin.  former  boss  of  the  notorious 
KGB  secret  police  and  now  chairman  of  tlie 
.Soviet  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  ar- 
rived as  head  of  a  Soviet  trade  union  mi:;- 
slon. 

Shelepin,  a  key  Politburo  member,  is  due 
la  London  on  a  similar  mission  next  mouth. 
Against  the  tragic  backdrop  of  Portugal,  such 
visits  are  evil  omens  for  level-headed  states- 
men h.ere  and  in  Europe. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19,  1975] 

Portugal  and  DfTENtE 
Tlie  rapidity  with  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  moved  in  to  .seek  refueling  facilities  on 
the  Atlantic  Island  of  Madeira  for  its  mer- 
chant ships  Indicates  that  Western  concern 
over  Portugal's  lurch  to  the  left  is  well- 
ii'unded. 

Tiie  mystery  is  why  the  Portuguese  Com- 
nuinists  and  their  military  allies,  who  have 
Ju.st  tightened  tlieir  grip  on  the  reins  of 
poiver  in  Lisbon,  have  chosen  publicly  to  ex- 
pose their  unpopular  Soviet  connection  in 
the  \ery  week  when  campaigning  opens  for 
elections  to  a  constituent  assembly. 

Confirmation  of  the  Informal  Soviet  re- 
fiuest  by  the  Information  Ministry  in  Lisbon 
indiciitcs  tiiat  the  Communists  are  no  longer 
worried,  as  they  were  only  recently,  about 
making  a  poor  showing  In  the  elections.  It 
.suggests  that  they  now  feel  confident  of  their 
ability  to  manipulate  the  election  machinery 
or  to  intimidate  opposing  political  parties 
now  that  they  have  exploited  a  purported 
rightist  coup  in  order  to  seize  the  real  levers 
of  pG-.ver  in  the  country. 

The  Communist-backed  military  radicals 
of  the  "Revolutionary  Council'"  seem  to  hold 
vu-tu.-illy  dictatorial  powers,  as  shown  by 
their  natioiializatioa  of  banks  and  insurance 
companies  almost  overnight  without  appear- 
ing ;o  coasrilt  any  other  authority,  military 
or  civilian.  The  planning  of  fj,o  extreme  left 
groups  and  ilie  center  ri^ht  Christian  Dem- 
oci-aiic  party  from  the  forthcoming  election 
has  boon  accompanied  by  wai-aimrs  from  the 
Conuniuiists  to  their  restive  coalition  part- 
ners, the  Soclal.sis,  and  tiie  centrist  Popular 
Democr.-its.  The  latter  already  have  encoun- 
tered lert-'.viiig  street,  violence  and  now  are 
t:et  Ir.g  Co.nimunl.-t  hlnt.s  tha^  they  may  be 
implicated  In  the  alleged  ri<,'h'ist  coup. 

In  these  circumstances,  Moscow  evidently 
sees  no  further  reason  to  delay  Its  military 
exploitation  of  the  situation.  Pert  facilities 
111  Madeira  on  tiie  western  approaches  to  the 
Strait  of  Gibr.ilti.i-  and  the  Mcditerrariean 
could  facilitate  the  opera-ions  of  intelligence- 
gathering  ves-rls  as  well  as  fishing  and  cargo 
ships.  If  submarine  tenders  can  be  moved  In 
and.  ultimately,  a  submarine  base  built,  the 
erric:eiicy  of  Soviet  strategic  nuclear-missile 
submarines  could  be  substantially  increased. 
Thi^  new  projection  of  Soviet  naval  power. 
K-iving  It  for  the  first  time  In  history  a 
"wiiido-v  on  tlie  Atlantic. "  comes  at  a  time 
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of  American  and  NATO  contraction.  Greece 
i-.a=  followed  France  in  withdrawing  from 
N.-\  rO  s  military  structure;  Ttirkey  is  threat- 
e:.ing  to  do  the  same  and  Portugal  may  fol- 
;,,,K.  the  American  ba^e  in  the  Azores  in  any 
event  is  unlikely  to  turvive  the  leftward 
solving  in  Pi.rtugal.  In  Asia.  American  expul- 
.-.U'li  liom  Ihailand  looms  iis  a  likely  conse- 
fiu.-i'ce  of  the  full  of  Cambodia;  and  a  phase- 
c!i).\ii  of  American  aid  to  Souiii  Vietnam  is 
;  r.  bable. 

Bi't  th'*  detente  atmosphere,  which  has 
contnijuied  to  tlie  retraction  of  American 
r,!!d  N.\TO  military  power,  appears  to  bo 
h.iiing  the  opposite  effect  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. In  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Mediter- 
raiiean.  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  South  At- 
1  :iiiti'\  there  are  gro'Aing  signs  of  an  outward 
thrust  of  Soviet  military  po.ver. 

If  elections  in  Portugal  now  are  circum- 
vtiited  and  the  threatened  Communist  take- 
over materializes,  thus  swinging  ft  NATO  ally 
directly  into  the  Soviet  orbit,  the  future  of 
detente  undoubtedly  will  be  headed  for  an 
."^jonizing  reappraisal. 


PoRTUct'ESE  Labor  UnioisS  Bting 

Manipi-l.vted  bv  SovitT  Agents 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

If  the  Senate  committee  now  probing  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  "covert"  action 
abroad  truly  desires  an  even-handed  inquiry. 
It  should  Invite  leaders  of  the  Portuguese 
Christian  Democrats  to  testify  firsthand  on 
the  underground  action  of  the  Soviet's  KGB 
and  its  sundry  secret  services.  That  Is,  if  the 
Portuguese  anti-Communist  leaders  live  long 
enough  to  make  it  to  freedom. 

Somehow  It's  rarely  understo<id  by  our 
puug-lio  national  legislators  and  the  pub- 
lic that  tlie  basic  Soviet  stratagem  in  any 
nation  is  to  attempt  to  seize  the  labor  move- 
ment, use  it  to  paralj-ze  the  government, 
force  the  free  governing  parties  to  appoint  a 
Communist  as  minister  of  interior  (police) 
or  face  a  general  strike — and  then  kill  off  the 
non-Communists.  Tliat's  how  it  developed  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

And  that's  exactly  as  it's  burgeoning  In 
Portugal,  one  of  our  most  \  ital  and  strategic 
allies.  Just  glance  at  the  Azores  (islands) 
on  the  map. 

Some  mouths  ago  I  was  in  Lisbon  when 
it  began.  When  I  wanted  to  see  the  minister 
of  labor,  Capt.  Jose  Costa  Martinis,  I  virtually 
had  to  fight  my  way  In.  He  was  in  his  office 
unaware  of  the  Communist  bureaucratic 
harassment  in  his  outer  reception  room. 

I  had  to  push,  physically,  but  I  got  In  all 
right.  We  talked  for  over  an  hour.  He  told 
me  he  was  a  fighter  pilot,  knew  little  about 
labor,  but  was  appointed  because  he  could 
make  quick  decisions  in  the  air  and  was  a 
disciplinarian.  Tlie  labor  laws  were  being 
uTltten  for  him.  Then  I  had  to  buck  my  way 
out. 

But  not  before  he  asked  v.istfully  for  some 
of  our  fighter  aircraft.  I  told  him  I  was  Just 
out  of  Phantoms. 

The  Communists  -Arote  a  labor  law  for  him, 
all  right.  Basically  it  calls  for  a  single  trade 
union  federation.  No  unions  can  function 
ou'side  it.  And  it  would  be  created  if  half 
the  nation's  unions  voted  for  it.  Which  takes 
us  to  something  called  the  Interslndlcal. 

I  got  into  Interslndlcal  headquarters,  too. 
It  v,-as  the  provisional  labor  "central."  There 
I  was  finally  received  by  a  mystery  member 
of  the  ruling  secretariat.  He  gave  me  his 
name  as  Canals  Rocha.  For  two  hours  we 
talked — monitored  all  the  while  by  a  female 
commissar.  Tlie  man  I  talked  -with  was  a 
.Stalinist  in  word,  manner  and  dialectic 
diatribes. 

Now  this  Interslndlcal  is  the  Central  Labor 
Federation.  It  la  controlled,  I  believe,  by 
Communist  party  secretary-general  Alvaro 
Cunhal.  How  did  It  happen? 

First  the  party,  which  had  been  xinder- 
et^ound  and  fed  by  the  Portugtiese  desk  In  the 


Moscow  central  committee,  and  its  controlled 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (WFTUi 
headquartered  in  P»rague,  created  local 
unions.  Also,  street  action  squads.  It  was 
Just  like  Prance  and  Italy  immediately  after 
World  War  II.  But  then  there  was  covert 
American  action  which  won  back  for  the 
anti-Communist  unions  their  pre-Nazi  and 
pre-Fascisl  money,  buildings  and  office  equu:- 
ment.  and  food  supplies  too. 

Back  to  Portugal:  the  Communi.sts  began 
running  a  .series  of  open  local  "union  "  mai^s 
meetings. 

All  in  favor  of  a  law  creating  one  central 
labor  federation  raise  hands.  All  hands  went 
up.  Or  else.  Thtis  there  was  a  "vote"  for  the 
"central."  Then  the  party  called  on  its  street 
squads  to  march  on  Capt.  Martinis'  labor 
ministry.  They  did.  No  doubt  his  Conimuni-t 
bureaucrats  told  the  fighter  pilot  thoie 
sounds  were  the  volce.s  of  the  people. 

Then  the  Communist  muscle  squad.i.  jii-.t 
as  in  France  and  Italy,  began  breaking  vip  tlie 
headquarters  and  meetings  of  opposition  p.ir- 
ties.  Finally  the  central  labor  body  v.a^ 
passed  by  the  military  Junta,  about  half 
Communist  controlled,  on  January  22.  Note, 
please,  that  there  are  military  juntas  and 
Juntas.  Lots  of  vocal  critics  of  the  Chilean 
Jtinta,  a  very  tough  one  Indeed,  suddenly  lose 
their  voices  when  It  comes  to  the  pro-Com- 
munist Portuguese  military  Junta,  tough  one 
too. 

Recently,  for  e.xample,  the  Comnuin!.--t 
youth  squads  besieged  and  broke  up  .<»  Chris- 
tian Democratic  congress  in  Oporto,  Though 
some  40  prestigious  European  parliamen- 
tarians were  guests,  the  Junta's  niilitia  and 
police  got  around  to  protecting  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly  mighty  slowly.  The  con- 
vention swiftly  adjourned  under  a  mael- 
strom of  rocks. 

So,  now  the  opposition  is  under  Pre.  And 
the  KOB  operates  Jauntily.  Ihere  are,  for 
example,  according  to  documented  reports,  a 
numl>er  of  'WPTU  agents  (Mo.scow-trainfd) 
sitting  in  the  Central  Labor  headquarters. 
Our  State  Department  knows  that. 

This  ia  what  happened  in  Prague  circa 
1948.  The  Communists  actually  controlled 
two  unions  then — but  key  unions,  remember. 
These  were  in  transportation  and  communi- 
cation. They  called  a  general  strike  in  Prague. 
They  Isolated  it.  Crippled  it.  Well-directed 
by  Moscow.  Then  they  went  to  tlie  Bencs- 
Masaryk  government — a  freedom-loving  gov- 
ernment. 

And  they  said,  see  what  we  can  do.  Just 
give  us  the  ministry  of  interior  ard  we  11  freo 
the  city.  Once  In  control  of  the  police,  democ- 
racy and  its  leaders  died.  Literally,  Brutally. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  leaders  of  the  Portugue-^c 
Christian  Democrats  and  Socialists  (now 
frightened  out  of  their  popular  front  detente- 
trusting  policy)  came  to  the  U.S.  They  sought 
trade,  economic  aid  and  money  from  the 
American  Portuguese  communities.  How- 
could  this  compare  with  what  the  KGB  sup- 
plies the  enemy?  And  the  CIA  cannot  go  co- 
vert— though  a  vital  part  of  Europe  may  ■,\ell 
go  Communist. 

The  Portuguese  Commtinist  party,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  poils.  has  but  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  people.  So  the  Portuguese  Coinmuiii.sts 
(KGB)  now  howl  down  the  Democratic  op- 
position with  cries  of  "reactionaries  and  Fas- 
cists." It's  the  old  party  game.  Doesn't  any- 
one core? 


Why  Is  U.S.  Media  Icnoeinc  Poliikal 
Upheaval  in  Portugal? 

(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 
For  .some  reason,  only  the  vaguest,  most 
general  accounts  have  been  carried  by  our 
national  media  about  what  Is  actually  hap- 
pening today  in  PM-tugal.  Our  wire  services 
and  our  major  newspapers  maintain  corre- 
Bpondents  in  Lisbon.  Nevertheless,  the  Ameri- 
can iieople  remain  largely  In  the  dark  con- 


cerning  developments    profoundly   affecting 
their  interest. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  Communist  party,  with 
about  10  per  cent  support  in  basically  con- 
servative Portugal,  is  af.emptlng  a  kuid  of 
slow-motion  coup  d'etat. 

If  that  succeedi.,  and  the  i-=ue  remains 
ver.v'  much  in  doubt.  totaIitariui:i.sm  -,'. ill  de- 
srer.d  on  yet  another  nation,  So\iet  power 
will  leapfrog  into  Western  Europe,  Portugal 
will  provide  a  base  for  revolutionary  agita- 
tion ii.  Spain  and  elsev.hcre,  and  Soviet  r.aval 
po'.vcr  will  surge  westward,  v. ith  advanced 
ba.srs  in  Portugal  and  the  Portu.ruesc  Azores. 
The  .Sirategic  impact  upon  the  U.S.  petition 
in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  immense. 

■i'et  the  media  take  a  ho-litim  attitude  to- 
v.-ard  all  this,  and  give  largely  perfunctory 
co-.f.w^e  to  events  as  they  dc--. clop. 

C  'iiimunist  coup  strategy  was  implicit  sn 
The  recent  move  to  create  a  single  mor.olithio 
Trade  union  organization,  the  practical  effect 
oi  v.hicli  wa.s  to  give  the  Communist  party 
e.'fective  control  over  the  Portuguese  labor 
movement.  Ominously  enough,  the  Coordi- 
nating ComnilLtee  of  the  Armed  Forces  Move- 
ment, which  really  runs  the  country,  can.e 
down  on  the  Communist  side  of  the  Is-sue. 

Significantly,  this  proto-coup  involved  con- 
siderable risk  for  the  Communists  and  their 
allies.  The  other  principal  parties  In  the 
pre.seuc  government,  the  Socialists  and  the 
Popular  Democrats,  might  have  resigned  over 
the  issue,  and  in  the  en.suiiig  power  strug- 
gle tlie  Coordinating  Coiiimitiee  might  ha\e 
siepped  in  to  run  the  country  directly.  Tills, 
in  turn,  could  have  provoked  a  counter  rev- 
olution by  moderates  and  conservatives  In 
the  armed  forces  and  elsewhere. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  iherefr re,  of 
why  tlie  Communists  moved  so  overtly  and 
.■-o  riskily  to  .seize  control  of  the  unions. 

To  this  question  there  Is  only  one  ansv.er 
The  Communist  move  arose  out  of  the  pany'.s 
o-vn  political  weakne.ss.  In  light  of  a  recent 
poll  .showing  CommtinLst  support  hovering 
around  10  per  cent,  the  party  moved  to  Insti- 
tutionalize what  support  it  does  have,  chiefly 
in  the  labor  movement,  th.e  universities  and 
the  communications  media.  The  unions  are 
ti.e  Commuiii.-ta'  largest  and  nlo.^t  stable 
po-.i.er  base. 

In  theory,  national  election  is  suppo.-ed 
to  take  place  this  spring  for  a  constituei.- 
assembly.  In  a  reasonably  clean  election  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Communists  would 
fare  badly.  How  this  election  will  be  con- 
ducted, hov.ever.  if  indeed  it  ever  is  con- 
ducted, lias  become  the  subject  of  rising 
doubta. 

Voter  registration  ir.volvcs  putting  some 
fr.e  million  people  on  the  rolls,  and  this  is 
being  c  arrled  out  by  exLstlng  local  authorliles 
Pi'ior  to  the  coup,  these  local  nuthorlties 
were  mostly  loyal  followers  of  dictators.  Sala- 
.ar  and  Caetano,  but  after  the  Spinola  couj) 
last  year  they  were  replaced  by  assorted  op- 
ponents of  the  old  regime  collected  in  tl.e 
Portuguese  Democratic  Movement  iMDP). 

During  the  pa.st  year,  crucially,  torgh 
Communist  politics  h.as  increa.sed  tlie  party's 
leverage  in  the  MDP,  tlie  Socialists  and  Pop- 
i:lar  Democrats  often  vvithdra-vviiig.  Gen 
Spinola  himself  has  complriliied  In  public 
about  the  non-representative  character  of 
local  government,  and  if  tne  elections  are 
held  'his  could  be  a  crucial  factor.  It  Is  by  no 
me.ins  clear  v. ho  will  supervise  the  voting 
mid  (-oiiiit  the  ballots,  for  example. 

It  IS  ob\lous  today  tiiat  the  Portutruese 
Democratic  Movemen*^,  which  dominates 
government  at  the  local  level,  is  little  more 
than  a  Communist  front.  Indeed,  party  leader 
Alvaro  C'.mhal  went  so  far  recently  as  to 
advise  party  members  to  cross  over  politi- 
cally to  the  MDP. 

isfeanwhlle,  political  guerrilla  warfare  U 
being  carried  on  against  the  non-Communist 
parties,  a  half-dozen  of  which  had  expected 
to  T\\n  in  the  spring  election.  Several  parties 
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have  been  banned  for  alleged  fa  ;ii-.in  "  So- 
uaJjsts  h.ive  had  major  rallies  banned.  The 
moderate-ritrht  Social  Center  Demoora'.s  have 
Jiad  their  meetings  broken  up  by  toughs  as 
ttie  authorities  sar  on  their  hands  In  the 
media,  reports  of  nonCommunlst  political 
c-rtivity  are  often  i'cn5.ored  by  Coiiimnnisl 
I  ditors,  journalists  a:id  printers. 

American  TV  and  print  media  cli«>prcd  the 
riwp  that  brought  down  the  Caetano 
uictatorj.hip.  but  thev  appear  to  have  gone 
to  sleep  regardint;  subsequent  developments. 
/loreoAer.  at  a  mumeiit  when  the  Central 
Tntelligence  Agency  could  be  lev.din.?  di.screet 
-support  to  pro- Western  interests  In  Portugal, 
the  CIA  has  been  lartiely  immobiH/ed  by  the 
media-generated  atji.o.splifre  nf  suspj,  ioii  in 
Wru^hintttoTi. 


rNERGV  PROPOSALS  OF  SENATE  .^D 
HOC  COMMITTEE  SUPPORTED 

Mr  PEl.L.  Mr  Pi-esidtnt,  tiu  :  bility  of 
the  Deinoc  ratic-  mo  lority  in  the  Congress 
to  put  fonvard  a  coniprchensi\e  energy 
and  economic  propfiam  a;;  ap.  altcrnati\e 
to  tlic  admini.stralion'.s  piopo.sal  to  im- 
po.se.  adniini.-tialively.  a  $3  a  barrel  lee 
on  imported  oil  vva.s  a  unKjue  and  states- 
manlike achievement. 

The  citi/en^  of  the  Stale  of  Rhode 
Island  are  partiotilarly  proud  of  the 
major  role  played  m  the  development  of 
the  congie>sio[ial  energy  and  cronomic 
program  by  my  di.stingui.shed  senior 
colleague  'Mr.  PA.sroRE',  who  accepted 
the  difiiculi  and  challenginK  ta.sk  of 
serving  a.s  cliairmaii  of  the  Sciiitc  ad 
hoc  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hii-jde  I.-I.  nd  Stale 
Senate  of  the  Kliodc  Island  General 
Assembly  on  Man  h  4.  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  Congress  to  ?nact  the 
energy  piopo.sals  of  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee, and  commending  Senator  Pastore 
for  hi.s  leadership  in  the  development  of 
tlie  congressional  program. 

Mr.  President  I  join  enthusiastically 
in  the  views  esp-e -sed  b.N  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Senate,  and  I  ask  unani- 
nious  con.sent  that  tlie  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion, entitled  Resohition  Memorializing 
Congress  To  Adopt  and  Support  die  Pro- 
posals of  Senator  John  O.  Pa.storc  and 
the  United  States  Senate  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Energy.  '  be  printed  ;n  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objevJtion.  the  resolu- 
tion wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.s^!>iate  Re.so:ut;(in  memorializing  Cnngres.«i  to 
fidopr  and  support  the  proposals  of  Senator 
Jolm    o     P.i-stor<»    and    the    U.'iited    Siates 
St-;ia'e  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Energy 
Whereas.  The  cure  for  the  deepening  na- 
tional reces.sion  v.iil  require  certain  .sacrifice 
l-y   Americans  and   e.^pecially   by   New  Eng- 
l.inder^.   who  are   willing  to  do  their  share; 
and 

Whereas.  A  major  pi-oporti<in  of  fuel  oil 
f  >r  New  England  i.s  imported  so  that  any 
import  quota  would  disproportionately  aflect 
tl.e  cost  of  fuel  in  this  res;ion:  and 

Whereas.  The  Senate  Ad  Hoc  Con.matee 
i.n  Energy,  headed  by  Senator  John  O.  Pas- 
tore,  favors  a  smaller  and  ^.-radual  approach 
to  a:iy  mcrea.se  l.i  gasoline  ta.xes  tied  to  an 
improvement  in  the  economv;  and 

Whereas.  The  money  collected  by  tiie  addi- 
tional ta.\es  under  the  Senate  Ad  Hw  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  s  pl.tn  would  be  put  into 
an  energy  uust  fund  for  u.se  m  exploration 
ai.d  development  of  new  energy  .sources;  and 
Wiiereao.   The   Sd   Hoc   Committees  plan 


would  more  equally  proportion  the  added 
cost  of  fuel  oil:  now,  therefore    be  it 

Repaired,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Rhcxle  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
memorializes  tlie  Congres.9  of  the  United 
.States  to  adopt  the  propo.sal.s  of  the  Senate 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Energy;  and  be  It 
lurtiier 

liesol'rrf  Tliat  the  Senate  of  the  Stuie  of 
R!:ode  I-iand  and  Providence  Plantations 
commends  Senator  Pasiore  on  his  leadership 
ill  this  area  and  urt'es  his  cominumg  efforts 
to  bring  stipport  tor  a  fairer  and  more  equl- 
tnble  solution  to  the  energy  crises  facing 
the  United  States  a'lrt  the  Slates  of  New 
Fnylaiid;  now.  therefori-  be  it 

KftDlti-d,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
a-id  he  liereby  is  aulhonzed  and  directed  to 
trans!ii:  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Senat<5rs  and  Repre.--entatlves 
Jrom  Rnode  Island  in  tlic  hope  that  they 
«•  lU  u-.e  every  endeavor  to  influeace  favorable 
pc.ion  b'.    the  Coiifr.vv  m  this  matter. 


SENATOR    PERCYS    BOOK    .AIDS 
THE    ELDERLY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Chakies  Percy,  tiie  ranking  minority 
member  of  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
Term  Care  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special 
Comnnttee  on  Aging  has  recently  au- 
thored a  book  entitled:  'Growing  Old  in 
I  lie  Country  of  the  Young."  The  book  is 
P'lbhshcd  by  McGraw  Hill. 

Tiie  hook  is  an  excellent  discus.sion 
of  the  need^  and  problems  which  con- 
front tiie  Nation's  senior  citizens.  But 
it  is  more  than  that.  The  book  provides 
ilie  elderly  with  an  action  resource 
guide:  that  is  a  sort  of  handy  yellow 
Itage.s  index  to  programs  for  the  elderly 
by  Stale  and  by  region.  This  manuscript 
i.s  insightful  reading  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  reading  of  tlie  American  public. 

Tiie  Cliicago  Tribune  of  November  18. 
1974  earned  an  analysis  of  Senator 
Percys  work  by  Chri.stine  Winter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
liie  Record. 

There  being  no  objC(  tions,  the  article 
uas  ordered  {'>  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 
Pin<-\   Ifss    A   Hi.LP-GlviNG   GriDE   for   the 

ACFO 

(By  Christine  Winter) 

Li;c  IS  grim  for  Americans  who  gruv.  old 
in  a  culture  that  thrives  on  teeny  boppers, 
the  under  30  crowd.  ■  and  being  where  the 
action  is. 

■Admutedly.  our  ciilture  thrives  on  youth, 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  us  to  be  In-cnsitlve 
to  the  aj.^ed  among  us — to  the  often  harsh 
reality  of  their  lives,  to  their  needs,  and  to 
their  dreams,"  said  Sen.  Charles  Percy.  He 
has  made  the  problems  of  the  at,:ng  one  of 
his  interests  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  the 
subject  of  his  book  Growln;^  Old  in  the 
Country  of  the  Young"  |.M(Gra\v  Hill,  $7.95). 

The  using  cost  of  food  and  the  .soaring 
problems  of  inllation  that  nag  aU  .Americans 
can  mer.n  a  can  of  dog  food  for  supp,r.  an 
apartment  with  no  heat,  and  a  daily  budget 
of  xuider  $2  for  the  elderly  living;  on  tixed 
incomes 

But  in  addition  to  the  financial  hardships 
that  rob  senior  citi/ens  of  their  dis,-nitv,  'the 
fear  that  they  will  die  and  no  one  will  know 
it"  Is  among  their  greatest  worries,  said 
.~-'«ii    Percy. 

There  are  t<x>  many  myths  that  lump  the 
elderly  together  and  cause  them  all  to  be 
treated  alike,  he  said.  His  many  contacts 
with  senior  citizens  tell  their  feelings  of 
lonelines.s,  and  the  sense  that  "thl.s  is  where 
the   anion    Isn't"  that  depre.s.ses  many   who 


have  reached  their  sixties  and  seventie.-.  He 
also  has  seen  the  pride  and  the  demand  for 
Independence  that  leads  them  to  do  witiioui 
foi'd  and  cut  dow:;  on  medicines  rath-".-  tlini, 
L-o  on  welfare. 

There  Is  a  st!i-.e  of  dignity  fcr  te.'-in  m 
veiling  back  what  they  put  into  Social  Se- 
curity,' he  E.-iid.  "And  a  sen-e  of  shame  v. 
t-titmg  w.'iat  ihpy  consider  charity. 

"Mo.1t  of  these  men  and  women  v  orkei 
liaid  until  age  or  drsabilltv  forced  tliem  t-- 
stop  '  he  .-.-lid  "A  huge  number  of  elderly 
.^meric.'ips  hcrurm  jjoor  on!v  after  they  be- 
( I' me  old  " 

"We  wouldn't  take  help  from  our  daoithler 
ivcn  If  she  had  it  to  give,"  one  c:;i  ago 
eonple   in   their  .sf^vcntics  said: 

"We  .-irctrr  --oing  to  be  dependent  on  anv- 
boUy."  tlie  wife  said  as  he  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  wellare.  or  even  Medicare.  Instead, 
she  and  her  hu-.band  live  in  an  abandoned 
s:ore  front  o.-i  ^'2^>ti  a  month,  and  resort  to 
c.j'idlehght  when  the  electricity  is  turned  off 
All  ho  S'-'ii.  Percy  pointed  out  that  Sncla! 
Se^  u.-ity  payment',  have  been  put  on  a  cost 
of  living  escalator,  he  added  that  there  a'-e 
-oiiie  basic  problems  with  the  law  that  forces 
''n  ,   receivin,^  benefits  to  "live  a  lie," 

o;Uer  Lonples  are  going  against  their  own 
i)elier<  and  livintj  together  to  prevent  losuij; 
ha^f  t'.eir  benents  as  a  penalty  for  remarr-- 
ni,".      iie   said. 

A  temporarv  employment  placement  di- 
rtcior  in  Chicago  told  The  Tribune  of  older 
workers  de.sperate  for  money,  but  unable  to 
take  Jobs  because  of  Social  Security  lUnita- 
tion.s  on  their  earnings. 

Sen  Peroy  describes  such  limitation"  on 
tariiing.s,  whlih  he  favors  abolishing  en- 
tjrely,  eus  the  "product  of  a  Depression 
mentallt}  " 

l!  s  important  for  .senior  citizens  to  work 
ii  they  want  to.  he  continued,  and  to  get 
involved  m  life. 

"One  ol  the  most  successful  progr.inis 
o-er  developed,  and  one  of  our  best  invest- 
ment-, h„s  been  the  Poster  Grandparents 
proL-ruii,  '  he  ,sald.  "The  best  therapy  for  tlie 
elderly  is  to  be  needed." 

Altno  he  uses  his  book  t<i  point  out  ii;e 
siioriconnngs  of  existing  programs  that 
havent  delivered  as  Intended,  and  to  show 
t!ie  need  fur  legislation  to  expand  nutrition 
prok-rams,  eHt*?nd  tax  relief  to  the  elderly 
who  are  ilinging  to  their  homes,  and  urge 
stricter  enforcement  of  nursing  home  regula- 
tions, and  the  establishment  of  a  full-time 
assistant  secretary  of  housing  for  the  aalng, 
he  feels  that  the  most  Important  part  ol 
his  book  IS  ti-ie  .(iction  Resource  Guide  at  the 
end. 

Thi.s  )s  87  padres  of  information  f-^r  the 
8.;ii)g,  and  those  who  live  with  iliem  (o.d 
(are  for  them. 


BROIHERHOOD  AWARD  OF  THE 
CONCORD  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
huniunitarian  and  New  Yorker,  the 
Honorable  Charles  H.  Silver,  was  recently 
honored  to  receive  the  Brotherhood 
Award  of  tJie  Concord  Baptist  Church, 
a  large  and  important  congregation  of 
more  than  li'  000  souls. 

His  acceptance  speech  contained  a 
number  of  important  reminders  of  the 
values  for  which  this  country  stands,  and 
I  a.sk  unaiiimou.s  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s: 

COSP..NSOB  TO  Gardner  Taylor 

It  \\i  uld  be  impossible  to  find  phrases  ade- 
qnuie  to  express  the  appreciation  I  feel  to 
your  uarm  ai  d  gracious  greeting. 
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You  have  made  me  very  much  at  home. 

Indeed,  I  am  so  deeply  moved  by  your 
cri»nerous  sentlmenta  and  the  honor  you  have 
paid  me  that  I  feel  there  must  be  more  than 
one  Charlie  Silver  in  the  room. 

This  Chavlie  .Silver  however,  v.i'.l  never 
fi.>r-:et  ... 

And  ail  of  you  whose  presence  gives 
evidence  that  we  are  bo'aud  loeether  in  one 
y.e&l  hur.ian  family  .  .  . 

I  tnuik  you  know  V.o:v  deeply  moved  I  am 
t;'.?.t  you  have  a.-'ked  me  to  join  you  on  tliis 
notable  occasion  to  spe.ik  for  brotherhood 
beside  my  cherished  friend — your  gifted, 
eloCjceiit  and  prophetic  ministev — Dr.  Gard- 
ner "Taylor— in  th.i  ntajestio  t'.id  Inspiring 
hot:se  of  God. 

I  feel  that  the  .,piii;ual  h..l'-;cnce  of  the 
church  can  lielp  ir.o.-^t  in  meeting  the  present, 
tidal  waves  of  temptation,  corruption,  and 
contempt  for  all  that  we  deem  holy. 

Now,  as  never  before,  the  moral  and 
ethical  concepts  of  the  Eternal  Creator  are 
the  sole  hope  of  mankind's  salvation  and, 
indeed,  the  very  s'arvival  of  civilization. 

Ill  the  mid»t  of  the  energy  shortage,  we 
should  make  sine  that  we  do  not  suffer  an 
even  more  serious  shortage  in  basic  .spirituol 
v.iUies. 

Each  of  u.=,  if  v,-e  tru'.y  feel  an  inborn  faith 
la  God — and  a  love  of  mankind — sliares  a 
f;rm  conviction  that  the  people  can  ulti- 
mately be  trusted  to  make  the  right  decision. 

But  when  we  look  abotit  at  the  sad  state 
of  tlie  world  atid  scan  the  dally  headlines,  It 
is  not  easy  to  cling  to  our  hope  that  trtitli 
und  justice  will  prevail. 

■Well,  perhaps  they  v,ont  unless  we  do 
somethiiig  about  it. 

We  must  reqttlre  of  our  eliected  officials 
even  more  than  we  demand  of  ottrselves. 

Governments  cannot  rise  above  the  moral 
level  of  their  leaders. 

We  must  look  around  at  things  as  they 
are — and  try  to  make  them  a  little  more  the 
way  they  ought  to  be. 

The  world  ha.s  sptui  too  far  from  the  de- 
sign of  the  creator. 

We  must  complete  t'ae  work  that  he  began 
so  well  and  make  it  a  better  world  for  a  bet- 
ter breed  of  human  beings — our  children, 
and  theirs  to  come. 

We  need  doers  and  dreamers  who  will  turn 
n\ir  tarnished  yesterdays  into  a  better 
tomorrow. 

We  tieed  men  an.d  w  omen  of  integrity  and 
devotion — resolved  to  set  the  record  right — 
to  inscribe  upon  tlie  pages  of  the  future  the 
truth  and  courage  of  our  dedicated  fore- 
bears .  ,  .  the  prophets  and  sages,  the  saints 
and  saviors  of  every  faith. 

Perhaps,  then,  with  the  same  strength 
which  created  and  preserved  our  nation — 
and  with  that  great  sense  of  glory  which 
moves  all  men  who  place  their  trust  In  God — 
we  can  strive  to  make  ourselves  more  worthy 
of  his  trust  in  us. 

Tidal  waves  of  immorality,  dishonesty  and 
dissension  have  made  us  feel  helpless — 
caught  in  the  g-ip  cf  :"orces  beyond  our  con- 
trol. 

I  am  thinking  net  only  of  International 
liiu-est.  but  of  the  tinprecedcnted  moral  up- 
he.aval  right  here  in  America. 

The  torment  and  trials  of  our  ei-a  have 
reached  nightmare  proportions  .  .  .  but  other 
generations  have  witnessed  similar  otitrage 
against  the  public  trust. 

Somehow,  a  few  enliglttened  individuals 
.Mways  manage  to  pull  humaltity  back  to 
self-control  and  self-respect. 

Somehow,  civilization — such  as  it  Is — 
continues  to  survive. 

Our  heritage  of  valor  and  freedom  and 
wisdom  as  a  great  republic — with  a  glorious 
tradition — will  ultimately  overcome  the 
forces  of  deceit  and  desptair. 

The  almighty  wUls  that  no  man  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  hvunan  rights  by  reason  of 
race,  color  or  creed — that  no  man  shall  suffer 
ttnjust  restriction  or  oppression  or  enslave- 


ment of  mliid  or  body  because  of  the  country 
of  his  origin  or  the  color  of  his  skin. 

The  eternal  one  requires  us  to  deal  truly 
and  ju.stly  with  one  another,  to  lionor  tiic 
dignity  of  all  men. 

V?e  are  either  truly  and  wl'»olIy  ottr 
brother's  keeper — or  we  are  hypocrites — and 
then  we  have  no  business  preaching  the  vir- 
tues of  a  brotherhood  to  which  v.  e  do  not 
even  belong. 

When  the  blessing  of  liberty  arid  equality 
is  denied  to  any  human  bciug.  we  place  our 
own  freedom  in  jeopardy  .  .  .  for  each  cf  u^ 
alike  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

For  every  one  of  us  is  pr.rt  of  the  entire 
body  of  hurnanity — the  whole  human  family. 

Our  every  word  or  act  reilects  on  the 
prestige    and    reputation    of    a'l    matikind 

Brotherhood  is  not  somethir.g  limited  to 
a  time  or  a  place. 

No. — It  is  not  a  mask  to  wear  v^•hen  i: 
s'.ilts  our  need  and  then  to  cast  aside  in  a 
crisis. 

It  is  a  way  of  life.  It  must  live  in  our  soul. 

Thtts  we  can  fulfill  the  mission  of  one 
world  for  all  mankind.  Thus  we  can  find  tlie 
path  to  peace. 

For  peace  is  more  than  a  brief  interrup- 
tion of  conflict.  It  cannot  be  won  by  con- 
qi.iest. 

Peace  will  come  when  we  tise  the  eyes 
God  gave  us  to  expose  hate  r.nd  hopele.ss- 
ne.ss — Tlie  hearts  God  gave  us  to  extend 
Justice  and  mercy. 

■Wliat  hope  can  we  offer  to  any  man.  If  our 
talk  of  brotherhood  Is  only  from  the  teeth 
out — and  not  from  the  heart  ...  If  we  falsely 
set  ourselves  up  as  Apostles  of  Equality 
while  so  many  Americans  suffer  the  insult 
of  second-class  citizenship? 

It  is  time  to  demand  and  secure  inspired 
and  farseelng  leadership,  devoid  of  bigotry 
and  special  privilege — to  attain  the  stability, 
the  equality,  the  universal  freedom,  the 
moral  fibre  and  strong  community  spirit,  the 
confidence  In  ourselves  and  each  other  that 
we  so  desperately  need. 

It  is  time  to  abolish  the  black  ghettos  of 
mind  and  body.  It  is  time  for  all  men  to 
think  free — and  to  walk  free. 

Let  us  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  itew 
nobility  of  our  great  nation. 

Let  us  no  longer  go  coasting  along  on 
empty  words — eyes  blinded  to  evil. 

Together,  let  vjs  return  to  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  which 
has  survived  the  ages — holding  each  others 
hand  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  morality — 
of  love  and  kinship — kindling  the  flame  of 
fellowship  on  the  altars  of  our  faith. 

Let  us  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  new 
nobility  of  our  great  nation. 

Let  us  no  longer  go  coasting  along  en 
empty  words — eyes  blind  to  evil. 

Let  us  find  the  good  In  each  other — and 
the  good  In  all  things  God  has  given  us. 

I  don't  believe  In  white  power  and  I  don't 
believe   in   black  power. 

I  do  believe  In  "grey  power" — the  blendin',' 
of  the  best  of  both  .  .  .  The  grey  matter  of 
men's  minds  that  will  ultimately  show  us 
the  way  to  join  our  hands  and  hearts  in 
building  a  better  bridge  to  the  future — 
which  we  can  cross  as  brothers — closer 
together — and  closer  to  God. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  unforgettable 
words  of  the  Great  Emancipator  whose  birth 
we  celebrate  this  month  .  .  .  words  that  are 
as  true  for  us  today  as  they  v.ere  a  fe-.v 
years  ago. 

We  have  been  the  recipients  of  tlie  choicest 
bounties  of  Heaven:  We  have  grown  in  num- 
bers, wealth  and  power  as  no  other  nation 
has  ever  grown.  But  we  have  forgotten  God. 

We  have  forgotten  the  gracious  hand 
which  preserved  us  In  peace  and  multiplied 
and  enriched  and  strengthened  us  and  we 
vainly  imagined.  In  the  deceitful  ness  of  our 
hearts,  that  all  these  blessings  were  pro- 
duced by  some  superior  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  our  own. 


luto-xicated  v.Ith  unbroken  success,  ve 
have  become  too  self-sufflclCTit  to  feel  the 
i.eres.'^lty  of  redeeming  and  pre-ervlng  grace, 
tao  proud  to  pr.ay  to  the  God  that  made  \;~. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Let  us  not  be 
tco  proud.  Let  U3  humbly  heed  the  word^ 
of  Abraham  Lir.cc'.n.  Let  us  be  thankful  for 
our  blessings — as  we  slif.re  them  equally 
justly  and  generously  with  oi.e  another. 


ST.  viNCEvrr  hospital  and  medi- 
cal CEl'CTER  AT  AGE  100 

A'r,  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  of  a  city  or  a  region  is  not 
mea.'-ured  solely  in  .statistics  and  d.tta 
that  our  various  govenimenlal  unit:,  are 
.-■o  adept  at  gatliering  and  then  .spcwin'^' 
back  at  u.«  in  voluminous  bcok.5  and 
charts.  Tiie  measure  of  what  makes 
something  succeed  is  not  tliis  narrov.', 
and  it  cannot  be  quantified.  Often,  it  ii 
the  spirit  and  character  of  an  undertak- 
ing that  give  it  tlie  catalyst  to  succeed. 

I  am  thinking  when  I  say  this  of  St. 
Vincent  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  in 
suburban  Portland.  Oreg.  This  organiza- 
tion is  nearing  its  100th  birthday.  As 
this  date  nears,  I  want  to  mention  this 
spirit  and  character,  for  they  have 
helped  so  much  in  the  hospital's  early 
years,  and  still  provide  the  thrust  for 
what  I  trust  "Rill  be  a  second  century  of 
.service   to   the   people  of  Oregon. 

A  hospital  is  more  than  a  collection  of 
buildings;  it  is  more  than  people  who 
do  only  the  letter  of  their  job.  What  sets 
a  hospital  apart  and  helps  shape  the 
character  of  the  institution,  is  its  com- 
mitment to  service  in  human  terms,  its 
sensitivity,  its  understanding  of  com- 
mimity  needs  and  its  ability  to  meet 
these  needs.  Tliese  terms  can  well  be 
used  to  describe  St.  Vincent  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center. 

I  look  forward  to  joining  a  former  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body,  Hon. 
Hall  Lusk  and  others  on  July  19,  durin? 
the  honoring  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Vincent, 
when  the  milestone  date  of  100  years  is 
reached. 

Recently,  some  background  material 
on  the  history  of  this  hospital  was  pre- 
pared, and  I  want  to  call  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  As  a  history 
buff,  I  particularly  enjoyed  reading 
about  the  early  days  of  the  hospital.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  mate- 
rial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

St.   Vin'cent  Hosprr.iL  and  Medicai.   Cr.sTFa 
Portland,  Orec. 
history  in  brief 

St,  Vi'.:cent  Hospital  has  played  a  Ioi;g  and 
illustrious  role  in  medical  care  and  education 
la  Portland  and  the  State  of  Oregon. 

In  1874  Oregon  was  a  young  state  of  only 
15  years.  Portland,  a  small  but  growing  pio". 
neer  town  of  fewer  than  9,000  people,  was 
without  a  lio.spital.  Concerned  about  this  lack 
of  adequate  medical  care,  a  group  of  Portland 
men— members  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society — invited  tlie  Sisters  of  Providence  to 
start  a  hospital  and  backed  up  the  invitation 
with  a  gift  of  land  in  the  city  and  $1,000.  The 
five  Sisters  of  Providence  then  working  in 
Vancouver,  Washington  Territory,  accepted 
the  gifts  and  a  request  was  sent  to  the  Mother 
House  in  Montreal,  Canada,  for  assistance. 

In  reply,  Mother  Mary  Theresa  and  a  com- 
p.'.i.ion  f.ater  Joined  bv  other  Sisters)   trav- 
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elsd  by  raU  and  ship  acro.ss  the  coniiuent  ar.d 
tip  the  coast  and  the  Columbia  River  to  Por»- 
i.md.  Arriving  in  October.  1874,  they  Immc- 
(liale'.y  set  about  raising  additional  funds, 
including  door-to-door  solicitini,'  of  Portland 
it'^tdoi.t.s.  Then,  armed  with  a  sum  of  les.s 
than  S5.000,  they  started  the  co.i^iiuction  oi 
Tlie  ho.spital.  Tliroi'i-'h  their  effoit-  ;ind  thy 
■  iippori  of  the  people  oi  Portland,  tiie  build- 
ii'K  wa.s  completed  the  foUowiui,'  .summer. 

On  July  19.  1875.  the  Feast  oi  St.  Vincent 
<ie  Paul,  Orct:,oir.-;  first  permanent  hot.pital 
ua.s  dedicated  and  bettan  .serving  the  ill,  the 
injured,  the  poor  and  hungry. 

As  Portland  grew  the  hospitals  pittienl 
load  increa.sed  and  -oon  theorii^ina!  .structure 
reached  ma.ximum  csp.insion.  In  ISt'C  the 
lio.spltal  moved  to  a  npw  facility  on  N.W. 
Westover  Road,  where  i^  served  the  commu- 
nity in  that  location  for  moic  than  70  years. 
Eventually,  this  biuldint;  also  reached  a  point 
where  modernl/atiun  and  expansion  wui  not 
icafcible,  and  the  Sisters  of  Providence  pur- 
cha.sed  land  aix)ut  five  uiiles  we.st  of  the  city 
center  in  fast-growin;:  Washington  County. 
Here,  on  January  31.  1971.  an  eiuirelv  new 
45.5-bed  acute  general  hospital  was  completed 
and  occupied. 

St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  Medicii!  Center 
today  1.S  the  evolutionary  product  of  a  cen- 
tury of  devoted  eSor'  Wiiat  be^ian  as  a  smiple 
Irame  builduiy  with  a  capacity  u;  only  75 
patients  has  become  a  modem  medical  cen- 
ter—the recipient  o:  a  lon^;  trndition  of  ex- 
cellence in  health  care  and  .service  to  man- 
kind tnat  IS  .soon  to  enter  a  .second  century. 

THE  h.\RMFr,T  Yi:.\Rs 

St    Vincent  Hospit.ii  ■.vill  be 
on  July  19  of  this  year 
beginnini,'  wa.s  slii^iitiv 
at.'o.  in  July,  1874. 

It  was  a  very  small 
than  a  flicker  of  hie.  thai  wa.s  to  trow  Irom 
a  primitive  start  .is  Oregon's  first  permanent 
ho-^pit,-iI  to  one  u;  a  modern  heal'h  tare  facil- 
ity with  :i  eentnry-lone  tradition  of  excel- 
lence 

This  flicker  of  life,  lighted  by  the  concern 
of  a  few.  \v;i.s  fanned  into  a  full  blaxe  of 
vitality  bv  the  devoted  guidance  of  one  per- 
.'^oii — Motlier  Mary  Theresa. 

Bora  in  C;ermany  m  1837.  Rosalie  Miller — 
lat«r  Mother  Mary  1  here.sa— wa.s  brought  by 
her  parent.s  to  Mon'real  At  tiie  age  of  18 
'he  entered  Hie  oid--,-  oi  the  Si  :e:s  of  Charity 
lit  Piovidence  .,  community  founded  by 
Mother  Gamelm  in  I84:j.  After  a  number  of 
vears.  Mother  Mar'  Tlieresa  wa.=  sent  to  take 
charge  o:  a  Home  for  Girls  in  Burlington, 
Vermont 

Meanwhile  across  the  country,  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society— a  charitable  or- 
ganization of  Catholic  men-realized  the 
need  for  ;i  hospital  m  Portland  Portland  was 
then  a  bustling  frontier  community  of  les,s 
than  9.000  people,  and  Oregon  a  young  state 
of  only  15  years. 

The  Society  botight  a  tracr  of  land  at 
Twelfth  and  Mar.shall  Streets  With  the  re- 
quest that  It  be  used  as  a  ho.spit.il  .-,itc.  this 
lot  and  an  additional  gut  of  $1,000  v  xs  pre- 
sented to  tiie  Sisters  oi  Charily  of  Providence 
in  Vancouver.  VVa-iiington.  oii  July  19,  1874. 
The  d:iie  marked  -iu-  Kcitst  of  St  Vincen:  de 
Puu! 

A  request  was  sent  to  Montreal  for  some- 
f>iie  to  take  charge  of  the  new  institution.  In 
Virmont  Sister  M.irv  Theresa  received  word 
irfiin  her  .superiors  that  she  had  been  chcsen 
ti>  found  a  ho-pital  in  the  OreL;oii  Country 
fn  Tlie  other  .side  of  tlie  contliifiit  Siie  was 
I'len  in  her  late  30'.s. 

Nu'v  Just  a  quick  jet  flight,  the  Journey 
then  took  more  than  three  weeks  By  train 
irom  Montreal  to  Omaha  and  finally  lo  San 
FY.iiicisco,  Mother  Mary  Tlieresa  and  three 
comp.tnions  boarded  a  small  stemner  tor  the 
trip  tip  the  coa.st  and  up  the  Columbia.  They 
arrived  at  Vancouver  in  October  of  1874. 

Immediately,    Motlier    Marv    Tlieresa    and 


her  companions  began  the  long  and  thank- 
less task  of  house-to-house  solicitation  of 
the  city.  From  the  people  of  Portland  they 
collected  «1.680.  Some  weeks  later  a  f.ilr  was 
lield  and  an  additional  $2,500  was  added  to- 
wards the  hospital.  Tiien.  equipped  with  less 
than  to.OOO.  Mother  Mary  Theresa  ordered 
t!io  building  operations  to  begin. 

The  first  floor  was  given  to  wards  for  men. 
and  women  were  cared  for  on  the  second 
floor.  1  lie  building  would  accommodate  a 
total  of  75  patients.  llus  small  framewori: 
building,  later  with  an  addition  to  accom- 
modate 199  more  lied-,  -crvcd  a.s  ihe  liospiial 
iititil  a  new  buildi.-iir  was  ready  on  N.W. 
Westover  Road  m  1875  The  old  building,  in 
later  years  a  Japanese  rooming  house,  w.Mi 
removed  in  U<:!8  to  make  way  lor  ci'y  prog- 
r»-,s. 

Eiirly  in  May  1975.  '.he  building  was  fin- 
I  iied  just  enough  to  allow  Mother  Mary 
ihcresa  and  Sister  Joseph  of  Arnnathea  to 
move  in,  and  with  only  enough  bread  and 
biuier  Jur  one  meal  thev  set  abotit  the  ta--l; 
of  cleaiiLiig. 

Without  fund.s,  they  were  faced  viih  the 
prospect  of  obtaiiiiUL-  supplies  on  credit. 
However,  charitable  neighbors  made  them- 
selves re-poiisible  for  -he  pavmeiu  of  the  bilN 
should  the  Sisters  l.iil  to  meet  expenses. 
When  they  learned  Uutt  the  nuns  ,ould  not 
alford  to  lure  help,  the  young  ladie-,  of  tiie 
Lity  came  to  assi.st  And  a  few  days  later  four 
more  uuns  arrived  from  Vancouver  to  help  in 
ge  ting  the  hospital  ready  for  dedication. 

Because  a  large  amouni  of  work  yet  re- 
nianied  to  be  done.  Mother  Mary  Theresa  de- 
cided thitt  no  patient  cotild  be  received  until 
Hlier  dedication.  But  one  evening  m  June, 
a  young  man  appeared  -o  ill  and  so  de-.per- 
ateiy  m  need  of  medual  attention  that  the 
Si-ters  could  not  turn  liim  away  To  show 
his  gratitude,  this  first  patient  worked  about 
the  hospital  for  almost  a  year  alter  liis  re- 
covery. 

Portland  "lay  ha\c  been  only  a  small  com- 
nuinity  of  fewer  than  lO.oou  people  on 
July  19,  1875.  the  Fea>t  of  St  Vincent  de 
i'atil.  but  the  reception  given  the  opening 
hospital  wa.s  worthy  of  a  big  city.  There 
were  piuades.  bands  waving  banners,  cere- 
monies II  nd  speeches 

In  an  address  at  tlie  grounds.  Reverend 
Father  Fierens.  pastor  of  the  Cathedral, 
thanked  the  people  of  Portland  for  their  gen- 
erous contribution  which  had  made  the  hos- 
pital a  reality  Not  only,  he  promised,  would 
St.  Vincents  guard  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, but  the  cay  would  reali;?e  lasting 
beiiehts  from  this  institution.  The  Sisters' 
chanty  would  be  available  to  the  needy,  and 
the  good  work.s  ot  these  nuns  would  relieve 
the  sullTing  and  brighten  the  lives  of  tho.se 
among  whom  they  would  labor. 

With  the  ceremonies  concluded,  the  doors 
of  St.  Vincent  Hospital  opened — doors  which 
have  stood  open  24-hours  a  day  year-round 
ever  since,  .serving  all  mankind  wilhout  re- 
gard to  sex.  race,  creed  or  ability  to  pay.  The 
people  of  the  city  streamed  througii  the 
newlv  opened  institution  for  hours,  iiispect- 
ing  the  building  and  grounds. 

nien.  when  the  last  guest  had  k:!  and 
.some  semblance  of  order  had  been  restored, 
at  7  p.m  a  horse-drawn  ambulance  arrived 
with  a  Chinese  laborer  whose  leg  was  so 
badly  crushed  that  an  immediate  amputa- 
tion WHS  per;onned  This  first  operaunn  was 
written  tip  in  great  detail  by  Mother  Mary 
Theresa.  Added  to  her  tasks,  she  kept  a  daily 
record  of  thi.s  surgerv  and  sub.sequent  case, 
the  foreninner  to  modern  medieal  records. 

The  Sisters  relier-ed  one  another  iu  the 
night  and  day  care  of  this  llrst  smxery  pa- 
tient until  he  was  discharged  some  inoiiths 
later  Mother  Mary  There.sa  not  only  assumed 
her  share  of  these  patient-care  shlft.s,  but 
also  took  upon  herself  the  long  vigils  with 
the  critically  ill  and  dying. 

These   tir.'t   years   were  exceedingly  rouyh. 


The  Sisiers  underwent  untold  hardshipfi  to 
operate  the  hospital  themselves,  from  patleiu 
care  to  housekeeping,  from  food  services  to 
record  keeping,  from  admitting  to  stirgeni-. 
In  those  days  many  Portland  families  brought 
their  worn  and  discarded  linens  to  the  lio^- 
pital.  The.se  the  Sisters  boiled  and  then  tore 
and  used  as  bandages,  'ihere  was  no  other 
alternative  to  the  hard  work  and  sa'-nfiee, 
etcn  tor  the  Superior  of  the  hospital.  Gettint; 
on  her  kiiees-  each  morning.  Mother  .Mary 
ilieresa  .scrubbed  'he  entrance  steps, 

Vnlortunateh  .  while  costs  were  low — a  few 
dollars  could  leed  the  patients  and  Sisters 
alike,  money  was  scarce  and  the  need  great 
In  a  cri-is,  Mother  Mary  Theresa  was  lorceci 
to  borrow  money  Tlie  repayment  terms  were 
inni.  ::ttd  as  tlic  time  approached  the  money 
v.as  not  available.  The  creditor  threatened 
to  clo.se  the  hospital.  But,  speeded  by  fervent 
piayeis.  money  arrived  from  Montreal — 
enough  not  only  to  meet  the  bill  due.  but 
!*iso  to  help  s,istain  the  hospital  in  dais  to 
come 

.As  Pf.rtiaiul  |.rew  In  importance,  there  was 
all  influx  o;  Job-seekers,  many  of  whom  were 
net  su<  cesstui  They  became  homeless,  dls- 
couragfd  and  hungry,  and  roamed  the  streets 
l)v  the  hundreds.  To  prevent  crime  and  save 
liv's,  the  Sisters  managed  to  find  the  re- 
sonires  to  feea  as  many  as  three  hundred 
people  a  da>  at  the  hospital.  This  extra- 
ordinary act  of  charity  continued  from  tije 
1880k  until  after  the  Great  Depression. 

T,ie  hospital  grew  as  the  city  and  its  popu- 
lation's needs  grew,  and  finally  a  new  btiila- 
ing  was  neces.sary.  De.spite  a  fury  of  protest 
over  tne  site  lur  out  on  N.W.  Westover  Road, 
-Mother  Mary  Theresa  bought  the  land  and 
oversaw^  the  construction  of  the  building 
that  was  to  .serve  the  community  In  that 
location  for  7(»  vears.  TTie  same  year  that  the 
cornerstone  was  laid,  1892,  Mother  Mary 
Theresa  opemt!  the  St.  Vincent  School  of 
Nursing 

Before  her  death  in  1921,  at  the  age  oi  84. 
M</iher  Mary  Ilieresa  -saw  the  city  expand 
and  eimul!  the  new  building,  and  the  hos- 
pi'.al  li.self  grow  and  prosper.  Her  life's  work 
was  completed,  her  mission  of  making  care 
possible  lor  the  sick  and  injured,  the  poor 
and  hungry  was  successful.  St.  Vincent  Hos- 
pital was  lier  put  to  the  people  of  Portland, 
among  wlion.  she  had  labored  in  the  cit\  sl.e 
loved 


GIA^'T   F'OODS  AND  CONSUMERISM 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
olten  efforUs  by  consumers  to  correct 
ijroblem.s  they  face  in  tbe  marketplace 
are  like  Si.syphus,  always  pushing  but 
never  getting  anywhere.  Stories  of  .suc- 
cc.s,s  do  not  always  receive  the  attention 
thev  (ieser\e.  When  success  does  occur. 
it  i.s  even  rarer  when  it  is  a  company 
that  i.s  at  the  forefront  and  receive.*;  the 
credit  it  Ls  due. 

In  an  article  in  tlie  New  York  Time.s 
recently,  the  activities  of  Giant  Food.s  In 
tiie  con.siuner  area  are  described,  and  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  them.  For  mo.st 
Members  of  this  body,  and  their  staff.*-, 
the  ,step.s  Giant  Foods  has  taken  are  well 
known  locally.  To  readers  of  the  Con- 
(:Kt.s.sioNAL  Record  around  the  country, 
anci  to  ihc  otlier  grocery  chain  operator."^, 
thi.s  .s)x)w,s  what  responsible  buslnes.s 
leader,shii)  can  do  in  meeting  many  proh- 
leniK  consumers  face. 

To  u.se  the  jargon  of  the  moment.  tluK 
t;ood  con.sumerism  has  "bottom  line ' 
benefits  to  companies  as  well.  Business- 
men and  women  must  recognize  that 
good  consumerism  pays  off  In  added 
business  for  tJie  concern,  I  know  meni- 
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bcr.s  of  my  staff  who  patronize  Giant 
whenever  possible  solely  because  of  their 
progressive  consumer  stands.  Their 
■'■tunings  on  products  that  could  be  mis- 
t  t'Kcn  by  children  i.s  an  example  where 
tlie  iitc.ssase  is  so  clear  a  warning  to 
Pi^vciils  of  young  children  thnt  some 
ijoisjnou.s  substances  should  be  avoided 
\\\  colored  or  perfumed  scents  .<^o  as  not 
to  I't'.ruc't  small  children.  Thi-?  is  but  one 
example  of  intiny  where  Giart  Foods  has 
taketi  the  le.nl.  tit  lea.si  locc^lly.  in  good 
con.suinerisra. 

I  ;'sk  unaiiimous  conr-eni  that  this 
aiticie,  fi'cni  the  March  24.  1975.  New 
'V'oik  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
111  htjpes  other  business  concerns  might 
recognize  that  we,  the  consumers,  will 
pay  attention  to  consumer  leadership 
villi  our  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tit:^  F1.1.1L)  Chain  F^-i  nd  Cun  .1  .mtf! 

Reforms  P.\y 

(By  Alice  Shabecoif  1 

\V.\suiN-oT()N. — When  Alex,  age  10.  un- 
wrapped the  water-propelled  plastic  rocket 
.set  and  found  it  broken,  hi-  mother.  Iris 
Schneider,  a  psycUologisi  and  wtiry  c.insumer, 
got  angry. 

She  wrote  a  stinging  letter  to  the  manu- 
facturer, with  a  carbon  copy  to  C'.iiuu  Food, 
the  supermaritet  chain  v.hcrc  s'.'.e  Inid  pur- 
chased tiie  toy. 

Tlie  manufacturer  tent  her  a  nev  set.  but 
the  .supermarket  chain  did  something  un- 
tisua!.  Its  office  of  consumer  affairs  sent  a 
number  of  samples  of  the  set  to  the  com- 
pnny's  own  laboratory  for  testing  and  found 
that  the  rocket  did  not  hold  up  properly. 
1  lie  chain  discontinued  carrying  the  toy  and 
e.eii  contacted  Mrs.  Schneider  to  advise  her 
of  its  action. 

Can  a  supermarket  afford  this  kind  of 
cciiisttmer  program?  Yes.  says  Giant  Food, 
Inc  ,  a  chain  of  102  supermarkets  wiih  head- 
quarters in  Wa.shington.  Busine-s.  says  the 
company,  can  make  money  on  consumer  re- 
forms. 

Besides  increasing  sales.  Giant  found  that 
many  of  the  reforms  improved  the  stores'  op- 
entting  procedures,  reduced  costs  and  more 
than  paid  its  own  way. 

"Industry  always  said  'It  cant  be  done,  it 
can't  be  done,"  and  I  never  understood  why," 
said  Esther  Peterson,  the  68-year-old  grande 
dame  of  the  consumer  movement  who  has 
served  as  Giant's  consumer  adviser  since  1972. 
Mrs.  Peterson,  who  served  as  the  first  White 
House  consumer  adviser  under  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  while  also  acting  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor,  is  now  president 
of  the  National  Consumers  League 

PR.^CTIC.\I.   ASPFCTS 

'No  one  ever  knew  enough  alxnit  the 
practical  aspects  of  using  the  retailer  as  a 
buying  agent  for  the  consumer  instead  of 
the  selling  agent  for  the  producer."  she  said. 
'I  had  to  be  given  a  free  hand.  If  I  turned 
out  to  be  wrong,  if  it  went  wrong  on  the  sale 
line,  I'd  admit  it." 

It  went  right  on  the  sale  line.  During 
Giimfs  1972  fiscal  year,  the  first  full  year 
of  its  consumer  program,  the  company  set 
records  in  sales  $561 -million)  and  earnings 
(more  than  $7,5-mUlion) ,  The  latest  figures 
for  1974  show  Giant  ahead  of  mcst  other 
supermarket  chains  in  profits — a  14.3  per 
cent  return  on  stockholders'  Investment 
against  an  Industry  average  of  12.4  per  cent. 

Giant's  struggle  with  unit  pricing  is  a  good 
example  of  how  a  consumer  reform  brought 
abottt  store  reform.  Giant  first  used  gummed 


paper  stickers  on  the  grocery  shelves,  but 
these  often  popped  off.  Next,  the  chain  used 
computer  print-outs  slipped  into  plastic  cas- 
ing sleeves.  Now  it  uses  a  crystil -clear,  easy- 
to-read  label,  computed  and  prir.<cd  in 
Giant's  own  print  shops. 

The  original  set-up  cost  $30,000.  for  data 
processing,  equipment  and  store  U^bor,  af- 
cording  to  Gerson  Barnett.  vice  picsident  m 
charge  of  grocery  operations.  Remodeling  Ihc 
svstem  cost  $43,500.  The  annual  maintenance 
no,v  runs  $100  a  store. 

Despite  these  outlays.  Mr.  Eutne^t  says, 
'Out  of  an  efiorl  to  serve  ll.e  con-umcr.  wc 
improved  our  system  for  our  o-.-.n  bcncflt  ,"- 
well. "  When  clerks  had  to  refer  to  lai  gc  print  - 
out  lists  in  order  to  stamp  pritcs-cu  foods 
price  niarl-ing  errors  ran  61)  pei  store:  new 
the  chain  finds  the  average  is  iO  per  icnt. 
Cltanges  in  prices  are  easier.  Inventory  con- 
trol, plunged  into  the  computer,  ha"  im- 
proved so  that  foods  are  no  loig.n-  under- 
stocked or  overstocked. 

Pint  of  Giant's  success  with  ct-  sunicr  re- 
forms springs  from  the  wav  Mr-;.  Peterson 
pulled  together  representatives  from  con- 
sumer groups  with  experts  from  go.crnnicnt, 
industry  and  the  academic  world. 

WEDDING    OF    AnVERS\r.Il:S 

•"When  consumer  advocates  sat  dfi?  n  at 
our  first  group  meetings,  the  executives  ar.d 
suppliers  from  industry  were  territiecl."  Mrs. 
Peter.son  recalled,  "A  public  wedding  of  ad- 
versaries," said  the  consumer  coUimnst  Siu- 
ney  Margolius  about  the  Giant  comn  itte'-  11" 
worked  on,  to  develop  nutrition.il  hibeliiig. 

The  chairman  of  that  commiitee  wris  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer,  the  noted  Harva'^J  nut -i' itaii-i . 
and  other  members  Included  Dr  Odgen  John- 
son, then  a  top  Food  and  Drug  Administrit- 
tlon  official:  James  Turner,  consumer  h\v\cr 
and  author  of  "The  Chemicil  least,  "  a  criti- 
que of  the  Federal  agency;  D.-  Ira  Somtrs. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Naiiouiil  Ca li- 
ners Association;  Helen  Nelson,  president  of 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  and  the 
host.  Giant's  president,  Jo.seph  Dan/aiis;:y. 

A  .second  committee,  headed  by  .Arnnld  B. 
Elrind,  former  chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  worked  out  a 
program  to  insure  safety  and  age  uiitibility 
for  toys  sold  through  Giant  stores.  Another 
labeling  for  Giant-brand  non-pre-.'ri|>i  n  u 
drugs  and  health  and  beauty  aids 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Information  I  have  been 
able  to  secm'e.  the  House  will  begin  vot- 
ing at  about  10  minutes  after  9  p.m.  to- 
day and,  therefore,  I  suggest  that  the 
Senators  stay  aroimd  in  anticipation  for 
a  roUcall  vote  or  votes,  in  the  event  Sen- 
ators wish  to  order  such. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pie.si- 
dent.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  7.40  p.m.,  recessed  until  9:30 
p,m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr,  Culver*. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  MR 
ABOUREZK  ON  APRIL  10.  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  on  April  10,  the 


distingui.shed  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abourezk)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  The  Chair  hen  is  nop.e,  and  it 
is  so  ovdeied. 


ORDER  THAT  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
BE.  TtVKEN  PlilOR  TO  5  P  M.  ON 
APRIL  7.  197.-J 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Prcider-t, 
I  as  -  unoniuutus  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day. April  7.  there  be  no  ro-k-all  votes 
prior  to  the  liour  of  5  i).in. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wi'.iiout 
oi>.!eetion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  :  l.".  P  M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presiden^ 
tl^.e  Senate  is  still  awaiting:  the  Hou'-''; 
action  on  the  conference  report  on  th? 
tax  cut  measure.  I  suggest  that  Sena- 
toi'.s  continue  to  stay  close  to  the  Cham- 
ber because  I  would  anticipate  a  rollcall 
vote  on  final  passtioe  of  that  conference 
report,  and  final  adoption  of  it.  M- 
PiX'sident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th;u 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hctir 
of  10:1:")  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  Senate, 
at  9:31  p.m..  recessed  until  10:15  p.m  : 
vher  upon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Pie-'.iii:!-: 
OfFu  .  r  '  Mr.  Lemiy  i  . 


CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  morniiv.,  business  is  closed. 


FIFTEEN-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  iii 
recess  for  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  10 :  lo 
p  m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  10:31, 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Le.ahy  i  . 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE.  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT.  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  OR  THE  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  TO  T.\KE 
CERTAIN  ACTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  recess  over  until  ApiU  7  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
recei\e  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  from  the  House 
of  Rei^resentatives  and  tliat  they  may 
be  appropriately  referred,  and  that  the 
Vice  President,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, or  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
cle:k  will  call  ihc  roil. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prcsi- 
C'0!it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ordr-r  for  the  quonnn  call  be  re.":cinded. 

The. PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wifhout 
cbjeclion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  C6-42.  appoints 
tlie  following  Senators  ta  attend  the 
Canadian-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentarj-  Meeting,  to  be  lield  in  Quebec 
City,  Canada.  April  24-27.  1975:  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee  > , 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  R.^NDOLPH' .  ti:e  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  METc.ALf■^  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Haskell',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  iMr.  Cclver',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  iMr.  Leahy',  tlie 
Ser..itor  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis', 
the  Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr.  Javits^  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
B.AKER  > ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  '  Mr. 
Stevens" ,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
iMr.  Ga.tni. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
APRIL  7.   1J73 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Pre>ide:it, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
dav.  April  7,  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morninj  business  of  not  to  e.xreed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  ,5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINE-SS  ON 
APRIL  7.   197.5 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  on 
April  7,  after  tiie  concltision  of  routine 
morain.;  business,  would  not  S.  622,  the 
enercv  measure,  come  dov. n  automati- 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
f  t^r  i-  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

■\  .'iiessaee  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.■^(■'itatives  was  delivered  to  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Berr>\  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
r  mincing  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2ia',  Public  Law  93-379,  the 
Sixaker  has  appointed  Mrs.  Patricia 
Roberts   Harris,    of   Washington,   DC; 


and  the  minority  leader  has  appointed 
Henry  P.  Smith  III,  as  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Law  Revl.Mon  Com- 
mission. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provi.-ions  of  section  1.  Pub- 
lic Law  86-42,  tlio  S;)eakcr  has  appointed 
Mrs.  Meynep.  tis  a  membtr  of  the  U.S. 
delesation  of  the  Canada-Umied  States 
Interparliamentary  Group,  vice  Mr. 
Sor.Arz.  resigned. 

The  messatie  further  nnnoimccd  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  tlie  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
*H.R.  2166'  to  nmend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  refund 
of  1974  individual  income  ta.xcs,  to  in- 
crease the  low  income  allowance  and 
the  perccntai'C  sinndard  deduction,  to 
provide  a  credit  for  certain  earned  in- 
come, to  increa.se  the  investment  credit 
and  the  surtax  exemjjtion.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


QUORUM  CAI,L 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  su:'aest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr. 
Leahy '.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  le?islative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H.R.  2166,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
!)ort  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2166)  to  amend  ilie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  lor  a  refund  of  1974  in- 
dividual income  t.ixe^,  to  increase  the  low 
income  allowance  .ind  the  percentage  sr.ind- 
ard  deductlrn.  to  provide  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  Income,  to  lncrea.se  the  Investment 
credit  and  the  surtax  exemption,  and  for 
other  purposes  having  r.iet.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agieed  to  re<:ommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Hoases 
this  report,  digued  by  a  miijoriiy  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

I  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sio:.AL  Record  of  today." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
economy  faces  its  most  serious  problems 
since  the  Great  Depression.  Eight  million 
Americans  are  unemployed,  and  the  gap 
between  what  our  economy  is  capable  of 
producing  and  what  it  actually  produces 
exceeds   the   gross   national   product   of 


Great  Britain.  Decisive  action  is  needed, 
and  that  is  what  Is  provided  In  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  provided 
a  tax  cut  of  only  $17.6  biUion.  This  is 
much  smaller,  as  a  fraction  of  gross  na- 
tional product,  than  the  tax  cut  of  1964 
The  Senate  sharply  mcreased  the  size  of 
tlie  tax  cut  to  $30.6  billion,  a  revised 
estimate.  A  reduction  that  large  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a  better  response  to 
tiie  current  slump  in  income  and  employ- 
itvrnt.  which  is  the  steeliest  decline  since! 
the  1930s,  than  that  provided  by  the 
IIou.-e.  In  conference,  however,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  had  to  asree  to  scale  down 
the  size  of  the  cut  to  $22.8  biUion. 

In  Uie  process,  unfortunately,  w\>  have 
lud  to  drop  some  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, although  we  have  retained  many 
important  Simate  amendments  and  in 
other  cases  have  received  commitments 
from  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Conmiittee  to  deal  with  areas 
covered  in  our  amendments  in  subse- 
quent le.cislation  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  lid  also  before  the  House. 

Th.e  most  difficult  issue  in  the  confer- 
ence was  the  repeal  of  percentage  deple- 
tion. Here,  the  Senate  conferees  were 
quite  successful  in  retaining  a  sizable 
amount  of  depletion  for  the  independent 
producers.  The  Senate  bill  provided  for 
continued  depletion  at  22  percent  for 
2,000  barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  or  an 
equivalent  amoimt  of  gas,  but  depletion 
was  to  be  limited  to  50  percent  of  taxable 
income.  The  conference  agreed  to  phase 
down  the  rate  of  depletion  to  15  percent 
over  a  10-ycar  period,  with  the  rate  re- 
maining at  22  percent  until  1981,  Also, 
the  number  of  barrels  eligible  for  the 
small  producer's  exemption  is  to  be 
phased  down  from  2,000  to  1,000  over  a 
5-year  period.  In  return  for  these  conces- 
sions, the  Senate  was  able  to  obtain  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  taxable 
income  that  can  be  offset  by  percentage 
depletion  from  50  to  65  percent.  This  re- 
sult will  mean  that  the  Independent  oil 
producers  will  continue  to  have  the  cash 
flow  needed  in  the  search  for  oil. 

The  Senate  bill  increased  the  refund 
of  1974  taxes  in  the  House  bill  by  20  per- 
cent— from  $8.1  biUion  to  $9.7  billion. 
Tlie  conferees  believed  that  tax  cuts  for 
1975  that  are  reflected  in  withholding 
would  be  more  effective  in  stimulating 
the  economy  than  a  lump-stun  payment. 
Also,  the  cuts  for  1975  are  more  highly 
concentrated  in  low-  and  middle-income 
groups  than  a  1974  refund.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  accept 
the  smaller  House  refund  for  1974  in 
return  for  larger  cuts  for  1975. 

A  major  innovation  in  the  Senate  bill 
was  a  $200  optional  credit  that  a  tax- 
payer could  claim  in  place  of  his  personal 
exemption  deductions.  Tliis  was  designed 
to  provide  rehef  for  large  families  with 
low  and  moderate  incomes.  The  House 
had  no  such  provision  in  its  bill.  The 
conference  bill  does  not  include  such  an 
optional  credit  becau.se  the  conferees  felt 
that  it  would  unduly  complicate  the  tax 
return.  However,  it  does  Include  a  $30 
tax  credit  for  taxpayers  and  their  de- 
pendents. This  will  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose of  helping  large  families  with  low 
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iuid  moderate  incomes  and  is  much  sim- 
pler than  the  optional  credit. 

The  Senate  also  agreed  to  one-half  of 
tlie  increases  in  the  standard  deduction 
ill  I  he  House  bill,  which  we  eliminated  by 
ccnunHtee  amendment.  Tliese  will  in- 
crease the  minimum  standard  deduction 
from  Sl.300  to  $1,600  for  single  returns 
iiiid  SI. 900  for  joint  returns,  and  will  in- 
crease the  percentage  standara  deduc- 
tion to  16  percent  up  to  a  total  maxi- 
imun  of  $2,300  for  single  returns  and 
$j.600  for  joint  returns. 

A  major  innovation  of  this  bill  is  a 
leiur.dnble  tax  credit  of  10  percent  of 
earned  income,  up  to  $400.  with  a  phase- 
out  between  $4,000  and  $8,000.  This  is 
designed  to  help  the  working  poor  and 
encourage  people  to  work,  especially 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  on  wel- 
fare. The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  this  work  bonus,  as  we 
called  it  in  previous  legislation  before  the 
Senate,  which  involves  a  revenue  loss  of 
SI. 5  billion. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  agreement 
resulted  in  a  revenue  saving  of  $1.4  bil- 
lion compared  to  the  Hou.se  bill,  but  it 
does  more  good  among  those  who  need  it 
most.  The  work  bonus  will  be  a  strong 
economic  stimulus  because  the  tax  re- 
duction is  concentrated  entirely  among 
low-income  people  who  will  spend  most  of 
their  reduction.  It  is  equitable  because  it 
f;i\es  relief  to  those  who  need  it  most. 

The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  on  the  work  bonus  with  one 
change.  They  deleted  the  specific  provi- 
sion for  counting  the  full  credit  as  in- 
come m  determining  need  for  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  provision  modifying 
present  law.  The  Senate  conferees  were 
willing  to  go  along  with  this  modification 
since  the  result  is  that  present  law  will 
prevail  for  all  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams. For  example,  under  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram, all  income  and  resources  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  need 
except  where  the  law  makes  specific  pro- 
vision for  a  disregard.  No  si>ecifiic  provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  bill. 

One  provision  on  which  the  Senate 
conferees  were  successful  is  the  tax 
credit  for  new  homes.  This  provision 
is  desperately  needed  in  view  of  the 
extremely  sharp  decline  in  housing  pro- 
duction over  the  past  18  months.  I  believe 
this  tax  credit  for  new  housing  will  turn 
that  industry  aroimd  and  enable  It  to 
lead  the  way  to  economic  recovery.  The 
conferees,  however,  agreed  to  limit  the 
home  credit  to  the  existing  inventory  of 
new  homes.  This  cuts  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
\ision  from  $1.1  billion  to  $600  million. 
Liquidating  the  existing  home  inventory 
is  a  precondition  to  a  recovery  in  the 
housing  industry.  I  believe  that  this 
credit  will  be  effective  in  accomplishing 
that.  Also,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a 
provision  denying  the  credit  in  cases 
\t  here  the  price  of  a  house  is  increased. 
This  will  prevent  builders  from  capturing 
the  benefit  of  the  credit  themselves 
lather  than  the  benefit  of  the  customer. 

The  Senate  was  also  successful  in 
mr-.intaining  a  payment  to  social  security 


recipients,  SSI  beneficiaries,  and  those 
who  receive  benefits  under  railroad  re- 
tirement programs.  We  were  able  to  get 
the  House  to  agree  to  a  $50  payment  to 
these  people.  The  aged  are  hurt  the  most 
by  inflation  and  deserve  relief  in  this 
bill. 

The  Senate  bill,  through  a  floor 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Tunney. 
allowed  a  sizable  increase  in  the  child 
care  deduction.  While  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  liberalizing  this  deduction,  the 
revenue  cost  of  the  Tunney  amendment — 
$1.7  billion — was  simply  too  large.  The 
House  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  that 
much. 

Most  of  the  conferees  on  both  sidc-^ 
were  in  favor  of  a  significant  liberaliza- 
tion and  simplification  of  the  child  care 
deduction,  but  the  conference  did  not 
have  time  to  decide  exactly  how  to  do  it. 
Also,  the  House  conferees  were  inter- 
ested in  .some  liberalizations  of  the  de- 
duction that  were  not  in  the  Tunney 
amendment  and,  therefore,  were  not  in 
conference.  We  agreed  to  recede  from 
the  Senate  provision  on  the  condition 
that  the  House  agree  to  increase  the  in- 
come level  at  which  the  child  care  de- 
duction begins  to  phaseout  from  $18,000 
to  $35,000,  effective  in  1976.  The  House 
conferees  have  promised  to  send  us  a 
bill  with  major  modifications  of  the  child 
care  deduction  later  this  year. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  at  that  time  we 
can  make  greater  progress  in  the  area 
in  which  the  Senator  from  California  is 
working  and  to  which  he  has  contributed 
so  much  down  through  the  years. 

A  major  economic  stimulant  in  this  bill 
is  the  increase  in  the  investment  credit. 
The  House  bill  provided  for  a  1-year  in- 
crease in  the  credit  to  10  percent,  while 
the  Senate  provided  a  permanent  in- 
crease. The  conferees  compromised  on 
a  2-year  increase.  Because  it  takes  time 
to  plan  investments,  a  2-year  increase  in 
the  credit  will  be  more  effective  than  the 
1-year  increase  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  also  allowed  a  further 
increase  in  the  credit  to  12  percent  if  1 
percentage  point  is  offset  by  stock  issued 
to  an  employee  stock  ownership  trust. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions in  the  Senate  bill,  since  greater 
employee  stock  ownership  would  result 
in  a  significant  decrease  in  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  in  the  United  States 
and  an  Increase  in  the  productivity  ol 
American  workers.  The  Senate  conferees 
were  successful  in  getting  the  House  to 
agree  that  an  additional  1  percentage 
point  of  the  investment  credit — from  10 
to  11  percent — could  be  available  if  an 
equivalent  amount  of  stock  were  issued 
to  an  employee  stock  ownership  trust.  I 
am  confident  that  once  American  indus- 
try has  some  experience  with  employee 
stock  ownership,  the  idea  wUl  spread 
quickly,  and  the  result  will  be  a  major 
change  for  the  better  in  the  American 
economy. 

The  Senate  bill  also  deleted  the  dis- 
criminatory provision  that  limited  the 
investment  credit  for  A.T.  &  T.  and  no 
other  company.  We  were  able  to  get  the 
House  to  agree  to  eliminate  this  dis- 
crimination. 


Tlie  Senat€  bill  significantly  lowered 
the  taxes  on  small  business,  and  we  were 
able  to  maintain  much  of  that  reduction 
in  conference.  Both  bills  raised  the  cor- 
porate surtax  exemption  from  $25,000  to 
S50,000.  The  Senate  also  lowered  the  ta.-c 
rate  on  income  below  $50,000  from  2^ 
to  18  percent.  In  conference,  we  com- 
promised on  a  reduction  in  the  corporate 
rate  on  the  first  $25,000  of  income  to  20 
percent,  which  will  provide  $260  mil- 
lion of  relief  to  small  business, 

Tlie  Hou.se  bill  raised  the  ceiling  on 
II.  ed  equijimcnt.  which  is  used  mainly  by 
small  business,  that  is  eligible  for  the  in- 
vestment credit  from  $50,000  to  $75,000 
To  provide  even  more  help  to  small  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  removed  the  ceiling  en- 
tirely. As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  secure 
an  increase  to  $100,000  in  conference. 

In  other  cases,  unfortunately,  we  had 
to  recede  from  Senate  amendments.  The 
Senate  bill  provided  an  extension  of  Sen- 
ate amendments.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vides an  extension  of  the  jieriod  to  which 
net  operating  losses  may  be  carried 
back.  The  amendment  was  narrowly 
drawn  to  benefit  principally  Chi-ysler 
Corp.  I  favored  this  amendment,  espe- 
cially since  25  percent  of  the  tax  savings 
had  to  be  put  into  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  or  a  supplemental  un- 
ployment  benefits  plan.  The  House 
conferees,  however,  thought  that  the 
Senate  amendment  was  too  narrowly 
di'awii  and.  while  they  were  not  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  a  broader  provision 
along  these  lines,  they  were  unwilling 
to  accept  the  specific  Senate  amendment 
in  such  a  limited  fashion.  I  am  hope- 
ful, Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  the  House  will 
consider  in  due  course  and  recommend 
to  the  Senate  a  tax  reform  measure, 
something  that  will  be  broader  than  this, 
and  which  will  help  to  protect  our  major 
employers  from  going  out  of  business 
after  they  have  contributed  large 
amounts  of  taxes  to  their  Government 
over  a  period  of  time.  Tax  averaging 
seems  to  this  Senator  to  be  one  appro- 
priate way  of  doing  it. 

Also,  the  House  would  not  accept  the 
Senate  amendments  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  trucks  and  buses  and  to  provide  a 
tax  credit  for  home  Insulation  and  solar 
energy  equipment.  These  are  expensive 
amendments — each  costing  $700  mil- 
lion— and  the  House  conferees  promised 
to  address  these  issues  in  the  context 
of  an  energy  tax  bill.  Also,  we  agreed 
to  defer  consideration  of  Senator 
Percy's  amendment  requiring  the  dying 
of  certain  kinds  of  heating  oil  until  the 
energy  bill  comes  before  us. 

In  the  case  of  Senator  Be  all's  amend- 
ment on  the  tax  treatment  of  coopera- 
tive housing  corporations,  the  House 
conferees  thought  that  there  was  a  prob- 
lem in  this  area,  but  that  it  needed 
further  study. 

We  did  get  the  House  to  agree  to 
Senator  Humphrey's  amendment  extend- 
ing for  6  months  the  period  during  which 
an  individual  must  move  into  a  new  prin- 
cipal residence  in  order  to  roll  over  the 
capital  gain  on  his  old  home.  We  agreed, 
however,  to  apply  the  new  rules  only  to 
1975  and  not  to  1974,  as  in  the  Senate 
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amendment.  Also,  we  got  the  Hou.-e  to 
agree  to  tlie  Senate  amendment  liberaliz- 
ing lor  15  months  tlie  work-incentive 
tux  credit.  Tiiis  v.ill  help  spur  employ- 
ment of  welfare  recipient*  during  the 
cancnt  recession. 

.■\  major  Senate  amendment  that  v.e 
n;aintained  in  conference  extends  for  13 
weeka  the  period  for  emert-ency  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  tiiose  who  have 
exhausted  52  weeks  of  .such  benefits.  This 
will  help  the  long-term  unemployed,  who 
are  bearing  the  most  severe  burden  dur- 
jne  tlie  current  recesMon. 

The  Hou.=e  bill  contained  no  provisions 
dealuv-;  with  the  taxation  of  foreign  in- 
come. The  Senate  adopted  two  major 
reforms  which  eliminated  the  foreign 
tax  credit  for  oil  and  gas  companies  and 
eliminated  deferral  for  all  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S.  corporations. 

The  House  did  not  recede  to  these  pro- 
visions. A  compromise  was  reached  which 
results  in  revenues  of  someiAhat  less  than 
half  of  the  amount  rai.!>ed  by  the  Senate 
amendments.  Th?  conferees,  however, 
agreed  tiiat  t}'.e  taxation  of  foreign  in- 
come should  be  further  reviewed  in  the 
near  future  by  both  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mitt-ee  with  an  e>e  toward  further  re- 
forms and  re\tiiue  gams  Irom  foreign 
income. 

With  re.spect  to  the  problem  of  e.vcc.-s 
foreign  tax  credits  and  exploration 
los.ses  of  Oil  companies,  tiie  conferees 
reached  the  following  agreement:  For- 
eign taxes  on  o:l  extraction  incon;e  will 
be  limited  to  52.8  percent  of  taxable  in- 
come in  1975:  50.4  percent  of  taxable  in- 
come in  1976;  and  50  percent  of  taxable 
income  in  subsequent  years.  In  addition, 
the  amount  of  excess  credius  allowed 
within  the.se  limitations  can  be  used  only 
to  reduce  US.  tax  on  foreign  oil-related 
income. 

The  conference  ;.greemf>nt  al'.o  pro- 
vides that  any  payments  made  to  a  for- 
eign country  m  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  oil  or  ex's  extracted  in 
that  coimtiy  are  i^.ot  to  be  considered  as 
taxes  if  the  taxpayer  has  no  economic 
interest  in  the  oil  or  gas  and  either  th.e 
purchase  or  tiie  sale  of  that  oil  or  itas 
is  made  at  a  price  other  than  the  market 
pnce.  This  provision  is  intended  to  re- 
sult m  denying  any  foreign  tax  credits 
to  oil  companies  v,  ith  respect  to  oil  which 
is  owned  by  the  foreign  governments: 
that  is.  oil  wliiLh  is  described  a^  non- 
equity oil  or  buyback  oil. 

This  rule  will  become  increasin;;ly  im- 
portant as  tlie  foreign  governments  take 
over  ti:e  oil  companies'  interests  in  oil 
conce.v,ions  because  once  such  takeovers 
lake  place,  the  oil  companies  will  not 
be  able  to  receive  foreign  tax  credit^  on 
the  oil  which  they  buy  from  the  foreign 
governments  and  resell  for  further  dis- 
tribution ii  tb.e  oil  is  bour'iit  or  <;c1d  at 
a  ported  price.  Hov.ever,  the  ril  corn- 
pa  nie<;  would  be  pei-mitted  a  foreign  tax 
credit  on  any  income  derived  from  pro- 
viding services  v.ith  respect  to  extracting 
oil  or  gas.  That  income  would,  of  course, 
be  subject  to  the  percentage  limitations 
r',r'^c^ibed  above. 

The  conference  agreement  al^o  pro- 
udes   that,  beginning  in   1976.   the  per 


country  limitation  is  to  be  repealed  and, 
beginndng  in  1975.  losses  from  foreign 
operations  are  to  be  recaptured  against 
future  foreign  profits. 

The  conference  substitute  will  result 
in  a  revenue  gain  of  $230  million  in  1975: 
S470  milhon  in  1976;  and  $530  million 
in  subsequent  years. 

With  respect  to  the  taxation  of  income 
on  wluch  deferral  is  presently  allowed, 
tlic  conference  agreed  to  a  set  of  pro- 
posals whicii  retam  the  pre^ent  deferral 
treatment  of  foreign  income  generally 
but  revise  existing  law  to  insure  that  no 
deferral  would  be  permitted  on  tax  haven 
types  of  income  of  foreimi  subsiciiaries  of 
U.S.  corporations.  The  conference  agree- 
ment actomijlL->iied  this  result  by  elimi- 
nating three  sub.->tantial  exceptions  to 
the  existing  .so-called  subpart  F  rules  of 
the  code,  under  which  tax  haven  income 
Is  taxed  currently  by  the  United  States. 
Tlicse  exceptions,  dealing  with  shipping 
income,  reinvestments  in  less-developed 
coiuitries.  and  minimum  di.^tributions, 
were  chmaiated  by  tlie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  it,-,  enerjiy  taxation  and  in- 
dividual income  tax  relief  bill  of  last 
year.  In  total,  these  actions  raise  $125 
million  in  re\enue. 

In  ftddition.  the  conferees  agreed  to 
lighten  up  the  subpart  F  rules  so  that  a 
corporation's  tax  haven  income  is  sub- 
ject to  U.S.  Uix  if  It  equals  10  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  gro;^  income  of  the 
corporation — rather  than  tlie  30  percent 
piovided  under  present  law.  TliLs  provi- 
sion will  raise  an  additional  $75  million 
r.i  revenues. 

Tliese  changes  in  Uic  tax  treatment  of 
tax  ha'.en  type^  of  income  will  tlius  raise 
a  total  of  $225  million,  which  is  approxi- 
mately one-half  what  would  have  been 
raised  under  tiie  Senate  amendment. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  included  pro- 
\isions  repeahng  DISC  benefits  for  nat- 
ural resources  and  products  subject  to 
export  control  and  denying  investment 
credit  for  drilling  rigs  used  in  certain 
international  waters.  The  House  receded 
on  these  provisions. 

Tlie  totiil  revenue  impact  of  tliese  pro- 
posals is  nearly  |400  milhon  in  1975  and 
increases  to  over  $700  million  In  later 
years.  Togetlier.  tiie  provisions  consti- 
tute a  subatantial  reform  in  the  taxa- 
tion cf  foreign  income  of  oil  companies 
and  otlier  niulliriational  corporations. 
They  will  encourage  the  oil  companies 
to  drill  at  home  rather  than  abroad. 

This  bill  is  es.sential  for  our  economic 
recovery.  The  Senate  conferees  have 
maintained  tlic  Senate  position  en  most 
of  the  important  issues.  I  hope,  tlierc- 
fore.  tiiat  the  Sennlc  will  agree  u  tiiis 
conferev.cc  reix)rt. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ci.airraan  of  the  Senate  conferees,  I  wish 
riorely  to  sav:  "You  were  great." 

Mr.  FANNir^.  Mr.  President.  I.  too, 
commend  the  distuiguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  The  job  he  did  was  liigJiIy 
commendable. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  supplement  the 
remarks  made  by  our  chaiiman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  First. 
I  must  commend  our  chairman  for  Ills 
unfailing  support  of  the  Senate  through- 
out the  conference.  His  able  and  vigorous 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  merits 


both  special  mention  and  commendation. 
Under  the  chairman's  leadership,  the 
views  of  the  Senate  were  fully  and  fairly 
stated  and  carefully  considered. 

The  chairman  has  adequately  described 
the  provisions  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute and  I  shall  not  repeat  his  sum- 
mary of  the  bill.  Instead,  I  would  like 
to  make  some  general  observations 
about  tiie  bill  and  comment  briefly  on 
several  of  its  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
doe.,  not  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  President,  since  the  bill  is  $6.8  billion 
over  the  administration's  proposal.  In 
my  opinion  the  provisions  for  the  ex- 
penditures will  not  affect  the  economy 
as  the  President  intended. 

The  original  basic  objective  of  this 
legisla'iion  was  to  provide  sufficient  eco- 
nomic stimulus  to  assure  recovery  from 
the  recession.  This  legislation  was  not 
intended  to  be  either  a  major  tax  reform 
bill  or  an  energy  bill.  These  two  subjects 
v.ill  occupy  much  of  our  attention  later 
tills  year. 

I  am  concerned  about  three  aspects  of 
this  bill.  First.  I  am  fearful  the  revenue 
loss  occasioned  by  this  bill  would  be  so 
great  that,  given  the  already  large 
bud';etai-y  deficit,  we  would  trigger  an- 
other round  of  double  digit  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates.  In  tliis  respect,  the 
conference  substitute  represents  an  im- 
l)rovement  over  the  Senate  bill.  Revenue 
loss  under  the  conference  substitute  will 
be  $22.8  billion,  or  about  $7.8  bUlion  less 
than  the  Senate  bill.  Nevertheless,  I  re- 
main concerned  about  the  siye  of  the 
revenue  loss  represented  by  the  confer- 
ence bill. 

A  second  concern  I  have  about  tliii 
legislation  is  tliat  we  are  enacting  provi- 
sions tliat  will  inevitably  become  perma- 
nent parts  of  our  tax  structure.  I  believe 
that  we  could  have  acted  botli  far  more 
quickly  and  more  responsibly  had  we 
limited  the  bill  to  a  rebate  of  1974  taxes 
and  a  temporary  increase  in  the  Invest- 
ment credit,  which  I  certainly  favor. 
Tliis  we  have  not  done.  Some  provisions 
of  the  bill,  although  drafted  as  temporary 
measures,  will  in  all  likelihood  become 
permanent  features  of  our  tax  structure. 
My  third  concern  with  this  bill  is  tlie 
most  serious.  The  repeal  of  the  percent- 
age depletion  deduction  and  certain 
changes  in  the  foreign  tax  credit  provi- 
sion will  slow  our  drive  toward  energy 
independence. 

I  praise  the  chairman  for  his  fight  thut 
he  made  as  far  as  the  depletion  allowanc3 
is  concerned.  Certainly  it  ii  a  credible 
achievement.  But  tiie  dcplclion  allow- 
ance has  seiTcd  to  provide  exploration 
companies  with  an  invaluable  soifice  of 
cash  flow  and  the  economic  Incentive  to 
invest  the  necc^^sary  capital.  With  the 
rapid  escalation  in  oil  price  over  the  la.-^t 
18  months  it  has  been  argued  that  tho 
indu.=trv'  no  longer  nc:ds  depletion. 
Eased  on  th:-  indM.stry  ca.sh  flow,  this  is 
not  the  case,  ps  tb.e  chairmr.n  certainly 
rrpresented. 

By  eliminating  depletion,  prices  will 
hfive  to  increase  simply  to  maintain  the 
.••ame  Incentive,  and  it  will  be  tlie  con- 
sumer who  makes  up  the  difference.  The 
modification  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  will 
seriously  daina?e  the  capital  requirement 
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of  the  oil  industry  at  a  time  when  capital 
is  in  short  supply. 

Further,  the  changes  we  made  in  the 
tax  law  relating  to  foreign  income  will 
directly  cause  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
jobs  in  this  country.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  increase  employment.  This 
bill  moves  in  the  wrong  direction.  "We 
are  penalizing  certain  of  our  companies 
that  have  foreign  operations.  By  curtail- 
ing these  foreign  companies  we  will  lose 
U.S.  jobs  that  support  such  foreign  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  President,  why  have  we  burdened 
the  bill  with  energy  provisions  and  so- 
called  tax  reform  measures? 

The  Hoiose  of  Representatives  cm-- 
rently  is  working  or.  an  enengy  tax  bill 
and  will  send  us  a  tax  reform  bill  later 
this  year.  We  should  operate  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner  and  give  the  Committee 
on  Finance  an  ample  opportunity  to 
study  these  provisions  and  consider  their 
economic  impact. 

In  addition  to  energy'  and  tax  reform 
measures  in  this  bill,  we  have  the  begin- 
ning of  a  negative  income  tax  program, 
a  partial  reform  of  our  welfare  laws,  a 
provision  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, a  provision  for  social  security,  a 
provision  for  child  care,  a  provision  for 
the  housing  industry,  and  a  change  in 
taxation  of  foreign  operations.  Yet  we 
have  done  little  for  our  ailing  economy. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  stimulating 
our  economy  this  bill  would:  First,  pro- 
vide a  disincentive  to  reach  energy  in- 
dependence; second,  guarantee  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  jobs;  and  third,  set  the 
stage  for  a  new  and  devastating  round  of 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons.  I  can- 
not support  such  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  our  fine  staff,  including  Dr. 
Woodworth  and  Eernard  Shapiro  of  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  Michael  Stern,  the 
staff  director  for  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  Donald  V.  Moorehead  and  George 
Pritts  of  our  minority  staff. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  I  agree  with  the  Senate  that 
we  should  vote,  but  I  do  want  to  thank 
Senator  Long  for  what  I  consider  to 
be  fine  statesmanship  and  deeply  human- 
itarian feeling  in  continuing  miemploy- 
meiit  compensation.  If  there  is  any  pledge 
we  should  give  the  American  worker,  It 
is  the  fact  that  dming  this  recession,  he 
is  not  going  to  be  thrown  on  relief.  That 
is  the  big  difference  between  this  and 
1932.  I  believe  the  sooner  we  say  it  in 
fact  instead  of  in  theory,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  our  country  and  for  them. 
Senator  Long  took  the  amendment  with 
real  understanding  of  why  I  had  offered 
it  and  was  extremely  fair  about  it.  It 
was  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  could 
have  been  dropped  down  the  drain  in 
view  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  put  on 
this  bill:  that  is,  if  the  conferees  needed 
it.  I  talked  with  Congressman  Ullman 
and  Congressman  Corman,  who  were  very 
understanding  and  sympathetic.  I  think 
It  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  constructiveness 
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and  statesmanship  and  the  humanitar- 
ian feeling  of  all  the  conferees,  led  on 
our  part  by  Senator  Long,  that  this  has 
happened. 

Senator  Ribicoff  took, a  very  special 
interest  in  this  matter  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
press much  gratitude  to  him. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  3AWTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  and  others  in 
commending  Senator  Long's  persistence 
in  holding  this  unemployment  compen- 
sation in  the  bill.  I  checked  today,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  rest  of 
us  have.  It  involves  about  25,000  people 
in  the  State  of  Washington  alone.  Sena- 
tor Jackson  and  I  are  very  grateful  for 
Senator  Long's  help. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, although  I  cannot  support  the 
legislation  for  the  reasons  I  enumerated 
last  week,  I  wish  to  commend  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  the  hard  and  diligent  and  dedicated 
work  he  has  devoted  to  this  legislation 
over  many,  many  weeks. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
support  this  bill  and  will  vote  against  its 
final  passage. 

What  started  out  as  a  proposal  to 
provide  a  limited  and  temporary  tax  cut 
to  stimulate  the  economy  has  now  devel- 
oped into  a  $22.8  billion  combination  tax 
reform  and  energy  bill  with  but  a 
minimal  amoimt  of  economic  stimulus. 
Somewhere  along  the  way,  we  simply  lost 
sight  of  the  basic  and  simple  pui-pose  of 
this  legislation. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  principal 
defects  in  the  bill  which  leave  me  no 
choice  but  to  vote  against  final  passage. 
First,  it  is  beyond  any  reasonable  dispute 
that  our  national  policy  should  be  to 
encourage  production  of  oil  and  natural 
gas.  Yet,  in  this  bill,  we  propose  to  phase 
out  percentage  depletion  for  all  but  1.000 
barrels  a  day  and  to  reduce  the  rate  on 
that  1,000  barrels  to  15  percent.  More- 
over, for  those  who  produce  oil  and  gas, 
the  mechanics  of  the  bill  will  unquestion- 
ably encourage  the  production  of  oil  at 
the  cost  of  reduced  natural  gas  produc- 
tion. This  bill  thus  contains  a  clear  dis- 
incentive for  the  search  for  and  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas  and  oil.  "What  we  have 
done  is  to  eliminate  the  major  incentive 
we  have  for  the  production  of  more  oil 
and  gas  while  leaving  for  another  day 
consideration  of  alternative  Incentives. 
At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  in  critical 
need  of  additional  oil  and  gas  I  cannot 
possibly  support  legislation  which  re- 
duces the  incentive  to  produce  severely 
needed  supplies.  Given  the  current 
energy  crisis  we  face,  I  find  no  sound 
public  policy  that  warrants  the  action  we 
now  seem  ready  to  take. 

A  second  concern  that  I  have  with  this 
legislation  is  that  we  have  put  all  of  the 
easy  and  popular  tax  reform  m.eastu"es  in 
this  bill.  This  will  only  make  it  more 
difficult  to  develop  and  enact  a  balanced 
tax  reform  bill  later  this  year. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  deci- 


sions we  have  made  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  tax  credit  and  the  taxation  of 
income  of  foreign  subsidiaries.  Under  the 
banner  of  "getting"  the  major  oil  com- 
panies and  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions, we  have  not  merely  raised  taxes. 
We  have  also  discouraged  further  the 
search  for  energy  resoiurces.  adversely 
affected  our  balance  of  payments  situa- 
tion, and  threatened  to  create  further 
unemployment  in  this  country.  These 
tax  reform  measures  are  important  mat- 
ters, and  legislation  may  well  be  needed. 
But  we  should  have  done  this  later  in  the 
year  after  hearings  and  due  considera- 
tion. These  quickly  composed  far-reach- 
ing permanent  measures  have  no  place 
in  what  was  intended  as  an  antireces'-ion 
temporary  tax  cut. 

Additionally,  this  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision making  cash  payments  to  social 
security  recipients  out  of  general  reve- 
nues, a  refundable  earned  income  credit 
amounting  to  a  negative  income  tax,  and 
a  housing  purchase  credit  that  deserves 
more  carefully  studied  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  support 
a  moderate  and  temporary  tax  cut  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  But  the  pro- 
jected $22.8  billion  revenue  loss  can 
hardly  be  termed  "moderate."  No  one 
seriously  contends  that  all  of  its  pro- 
visions are  "temporary,"  and  the  "stim- 
ulus" we  set  out  to  provide  has  been  lost 
in  the  search  for  tax  reform. 

The  substance  of  this  bill  rests  on 
hastily  conceived,  inadequately  consid- 
ered, far-reaching  permanent  tax  reform 
wrapped  in  a  $22.8  billion  deficit  building 
package.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  that 
what  we  may  have  accomplished  in  this 
legislation  is  to  strike  a  severe  blow  to 
the  Nation's  productive  capacity,  add  to 
our  already  bulging  deficit,  and  create 
the  framework  for  another  round  of  in- 
flation. This  bill  does  not  merit  our  sup- 
port and  I  shall  therefore  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  I  can- 
not support  this  bill  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  to  express  a 
real  sense  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  Senate  in  fulfilling  the 
obligation  to  strongly  support  the  Senate 
bill.  He  worked  very,  very  diligently  at 
this  task  and  I  compliment  him  for  it. 

I  .=hall  vote  against  the  bill,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  contains  much  I  think  merits 
our  support.  I  do  so  because  the  bill  fails 
to  accomplish  most  of  the  goals  we 
sought  to  achieve.  I  think  in  this  time  of 
energy'  in<;uf!iciency,  there  can  be  no 
queiticn  thr,t  the  reduction  by  tlie  con- 
ferees cf  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
r.moiints  to  a  clear  disincentive  toward 
the  production  of  adequate  supplies  of 
oil  and  gas.  I  think  that  the  tax  reform 
mcri-ures  included  in  the  bill  .<:hould  have 
been  considered  in  a  more  deliberate  at- 
mo.'=:rh:'rc.  following  hearinr.-:  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance.  This  action 
v.rs  recommended  time  after  time  by  tiie 
di-tingui.-hed  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have  found 
nnvsclf  in  a  minority  position,  being  the 
only  Republican  who  signed  the  confer- 
ence rejx)rt — and  I  did  sign  my  own 
name   I.  too.  want  to  commend  our  dis- 
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tingui.-hed  chairman,  Mr  Long,  and  the 
Senior  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
MN '  for  their  outstanding  lcader.=hip 
durnig  the  conference. 

I  would  assume  we  could  probably 
start  over— and  maybe  we  will.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  President  plans  to  veto 
the  bill  or  not.  I  would  guess  after  he 
looks  at  [he  vote  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit on  the  Hou.'^e  side,  he  might  be 
tempted  to  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Kan.--a.--  has  not  been 
in  thi^  body  too  long,  but  I  have  been 
iiere  long  enough  to  know  that  if  we  start 
over,  we  are  going  to  ha\e  the  same 
problems  v.e  had  ah  last  week.  I  do  not 
like  a  lot  of  things  in  this  bUl.  If  I  had 
my  way.  I  would  take  our  a  great  niun- 
ber.  And  I  assume  others  m  this  body 
would  take  out  a  great  number  of  the 
provisions.  But  the  conference  did  cut 
.•<everal  billion  dollars  worth  of  reductions 
out  of  this  bill,  thus  making  it  :r.o:e  ac- 
ceptable to  the  admini.~,tration. 

Being  one  of  the  conferees  was  an  e.\- 
perience  I  will  try  to  forget — but  many 
not  soon  forgot.  There  were  a  great  many 
difficult  decisions  made  There  were  a 
great  many  unar.imous  decisions  made. 
There  were  many  times  when  the  Sen- 
ators would  stand  together,  and  some- 
times we  could  not  stand  together. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  i!;c-  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arii;ona  aiid 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  there  are  certainly  some  very 
apparent  shortcomings  in  this  legislation, 
but  it  seems  tx)  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  we  have  been  talking  now 
for  several  montlis  about  a  tax  cut.  And 
we  have  been  talking  for  several  months 
about  an  economic  stimulas,  not  just  in 
this  body  but  down  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. I  do  not  know  of  any  legislation  that 
has  e\er  been  passed  by  Congress  that 
pleased  everybody.  And  I  believe  that 
now  is  the  time  to  take  what  we  have — 
imperfect  though  it  i.s — and  urge  the 
President  to  sign  it  so  we  can  get  the 
American  economy  moving  again. 

I  represent  an  oil  and  gas  producing 
State.  Frankly,  I  favored  tlie  Bentsen 
amendment,  and  I  still  favor  it.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  in  this  bill,  but  it  is  a  little 
late,  at  this  point  to  raise  that  i.ssue 
again. 

Having  said  that,  it  occurs  lo  me  that 
because  of  the  persistence  of  the  confer- 
ees, and  I  think  for  the  most  part  unani- 
mously on  the  Senate  side,  we  have  saved 
for  a  very  important  industrv*  a  very  siz- 
able segment,  to  the  small  mdependents, 
of  the  depletion  allowance,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  plus.  It  would  have  been  far 
preferable  to  leave  the  depletion  issue  for 
a  more  comprehensive  study  in  the  con- 
text of  the  overall  energy  bill.  But  at  least 
in  this  bill,  we  have  let  the  small  pro- 
ducer know  that  his  Nation  w  ill  support 
him  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  United 
States  energy  independent. 

Insofar  as  some  of  the  other  provi- 
sions are  concerned,  I  think  there  are  ob- 
\ioas  shortcomin'-'s.  But.  having  been 
convinced  that  nearly  eveiyoi.e  has 
talked  about  a  tax  cut  and  nearly  every- 
one suggested  a  tax  cut,  we  have  gone 
from  surtaxes  to  WIN  buttons  to  lower- 
ing taxes,  and  I  think  now  is  the  time  to 


act;  and  if  the  bill  is  vetoed  as  it  might 
well  be.  tlien  I  guess  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  we  can  do  it  all  over.  I 
think  that  we  in  the  minority  party — 
with  only  6  of  the  17  conferees —  must 
accept  some  of  the  bad  with  the  good. 
And  if  we  really  believe  a  tax  cut  is  need- 
ed to  stimulate  the  economy,  we  .should 
support  tliis  bill.  For  I  believe  it  does 
provide  needed  economic  stimulus.  And  it 
docs  provide  that  some  persons  who  ha\  e 
in  the  pa.st  been  able  to  shelter  large  por- 
tions  of  their  nicome  will  ha\e  to  pav  a 
more  equitiible  shine  of  the  overall  tax 
burden. 

I  plan  to  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port, and  I  plan  to  use  what  little  hiflu- 
ence  I  have,  to  urge  the  President  to 
sign  the  meiisure. 

Sever.^l  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr  President.  I  w  ill 
take  only  30  seconds. 

I  want  to  take  lliis  oiiport unity  to 
thank  the  staff  director  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  Dr. 
Woodward,  and  the  many  other  staff  peo- 
ple, and  Members  as  well,  who  partici- 
pated in  the  final  product.  I  thank  par- 
ticularly the  chairman  of  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Lonc  for  the 
outstanding  leadership  he  afforded  in 
bringing  to  us  this  final  product,  througii 
the  markup,  through  the  floor  debate, 
and  tiirough  the  conference,  where  I  w  as 
lucky  enough  to  be  a  participant,  and  I 
thnnk  him  for  that  also.  His  fairne.vs 
throughout,  his  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems, and  his  willingness  to  compromise 
were  the  most  important  ingredients  in 
making  this  whole  effort  into  a  success, 
I  think  he  deserves  the  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  thanks  of  all  of  us  for  the 
job  he  has  done  through  the  last  several 
weeks,  and  particularly  in  the  last  few- 
days. 

In  addition.  I  might  add  that  despite 
my  earlier  resistance  to  the  idea  of  a  tax 
cut,  I  became  convinced  it  was  necessary 
to  support  this  bill  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  version  of 
the  act  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees was,  in  many  respects,  not  just  a 
tax  cut  measure,  but  a  tax  reform  meas- 
ure. As  a  ;?>enator  determined  to  reform 
our  tax  laws,  I  felt  there  were  many  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  demanded  my 
support.  Examples  of  the.se  were  the  work 
bonus  provisions,  the  oil  depletion  re- 
peal, and  the  foreign  tax  credit  revisions. 
Purthennore.  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  I  became  convinced  that  be- 
cause of  the  depth  of  our  present  reces- 
sion, some  stimulus  was  required  at 
this  time.  It  Is  a  short  term,  band-aid 
solution  to  a  long-term  problem  that  is 
not  going  to  be  solved  until  long-term 
solutions  are  examined,  and  it  is  the  kind 
of  remedy  that  can  only  lead  to  the  need 
for  further  such  remedies  in  the  future. 
But  for  tlie  time  being,  we  are  .so  locked 
into  liigh  prices  and  high  wages  by  large 
econonuc  power  centers  that  some  kind 
of  tax  cut  was  necessary  to  keep  us  afloat. 
And  this  act  contained  a  number  of  pro- 
visions tliat  were  commendable  as  stimu- 
lants Among  these  were  the  $50  pay- 
ments to  fix  Income  beneficiaries,  the 
increase  in  the  standard  deduction,  and 


the  5-percent  tax  credit  for  new  home 
purchases. 

For  these  reasons,  as  a  reform,  and  as 
an  unavoidable  stimulus  with  some  very 
commendable  provLsions,  I  have  decided 
to  support  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975, 
Sever.al  Slnatcrs.  Vole!  Vote' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tiie  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
confeience  report  is  agreed  to,  I  want  to 
add  one  word  of  advice  wliich  I  hope 
wlioever  reads  the  Record  for  the  Pre.M- 
dent  will  direct  to  his  attention. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  very 
bad  mistake  for  the  President  to  veto 
this  measuiv.  I  am  sure  it  will  more  than 
likely  be  that  some  who  have  not  been 
before  the  public  for  their  approval  at 
the  polls,  but  who  have  ser\ed  in  appoin- 
tive positions  in  the  Government,  will  be 
urging  that  the  Pre.sident  veto  the  bill 
becaii.se  there  is  something  in  it  contrary 
to  their  recommendation  or  something; 
tiiat  they  have  failed  to  recommer.d. 
whiih  Congress  might  have  tiiought  was 
good  even  though  they  did  not  think  of 
it  fir.st.  and  therefore  did  not  recommend 
it. 

Mr  President,  the  Nation  needs  the 
siimulus  and  incentive  provided  by  thi.s 
lax  cut.  If  the  President  vetoes  tlie  bill, 
it  will  be  on  the  assumption.  I  should 
think,  that  Congress  would  pass  another 
tax  cut  bill,  and  I  think  he  would  be 
making  a  very  bad  assumption  to  assume 
that  the  next  tax  cut  bill  would  be  more 
to  his  liking  than  this  one. 

I  say  that  because  I  know  what  tends 
lo  happen  when  you  have  an  Executive 
of  one  party  and  a  Congres.s  controlled, 
in  the  main,  by  the  other  party.  It  is 
entirely  likely  that  if  the  President  saw 
fit  to  veto  this  bill,  thinking  he  would 
have  .something  more  to  his  liking  the 
next  round,  he  would  very  likely  see  not 
just  a  depletion  allowance  amendment 
on  this  bill — and  I  did  not  want  any  de- 
pletion amendment  on  the  bill,  but  it  is 
there,  and  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  because 
it  is  the  best  we  could  work  out — he  would 
not  only  see  a  depletion  amendment,  but 
he  would  probably  see  that  energy  bill 
on  tlrere  that  the  President  vetoed  even 
though  it  passed  both  Houses  by  a  huge 
majority.  He  might  very  well  see  on  it  a 
housing  biU  which  is  headed  his  way  and 
which  I  hope  he  will  sign  but  which  I 
suspect  he  may  veto.  He  might  see  certain 
other  measures  on  there  that  we  believe 
would  be  very  important  to  the  public 
interest;  and  when  Senators  encounter 
the  frustration  of  having  their  favorite 
measures  vetoed,  they  have  a  way  of 
piggybacking  one  on  top  of  the  other,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  reach  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  on  a  bill  the  President  will 
feel  compelled  to  sign. 

The  President  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  write  his  own  ticket  and  have  It  all 
his  way  with  regard  to  this  Congress.  I 
have  been  the  manager  of  revenue  bills 
when  we  had  a  President  of  the  same 
party  as  mine,  and  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience the  other  way.  It  is  very  nice  to 
have  a  situation  where  one  has  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  own  party.  But  I  know  how 
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positions  tend  to  harden  and  crj'stallize, 
and  I  would  say,  as  one  who  would  ad- 
vise the  President  as  a  friend,  although 
a  friend  from  the  other  party,  that  a 
veto  of  this  bill  would  tend  to  harden 
positions.  A  veto  message  describing  this 
bill  in  disparaging  terms  would  bring  a 
rejoinder  from  the  Democrats,  which  is 
tvpical  of  the  debate  between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  that  the  President 
conld  not  buy  the  bill  because  the  Demo- 
crats fhancd  it  to  favcr  more  of  those 
V.  ho  v.crc  poor  and  thoLC  in  lover  income 
brackets,  and  to  place  the  incentive 
where  we  thought  it  would  be  more  pro- 
ductive, with  people  rather  than  cor- 
porations. 

I  am  familiar  with  all  those  ancient 
arguments  between  the  parties,  I  think 
it  is  best  that  we  not  be  involved  in  all 
that,  but  that  the  President  respect  our 
judgment  as  we  have  tried  to  respect 
his.  We  certainly  respected  his  judgment 
with  respect  to  what  the  overall  amount 
of  tax  cut  should  be.  not  that  we  bought 
his  figure,  but  we  also  had  some  infor- 
mation about  what  figure  he  thought 
would  compel  him  to  veto  this  bill,  and 
it  is  far  below  that  point. 

So  I  think,  in  a  spirit  of  working  to- 
gether, each  doing  what  he  believes  to 
be  in  the  national  interest  and  tr>'ing  to 
reconcile  his  views  with  the  positions  of 
those  who  have  divergent  views,  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  well  advised  to  sign  this 
bill.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if 
he  should  veto  it,  it  would  discourage 
business  throughout  the  entire  United 
States,  it  would  undermine  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
I  fear  that  it  would  lead  to  a  divisive 
type  of  partisanship  which  would  not  be 
good  for  this  Nation. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  wants 
that.  I  know  that  I,  for  one,  do  not  want 
it,  and  1  would  hope  that  his  attention 
would  be  called  to  what  I  am  suggesting 
here,  because  I  am  not  going  to  ask  the 
President  to  sign  this  bill;  I  am  Just  say- 
ing I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  ?  , 

Mr,  LONG,  I  yield.  | 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  second  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  said.  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely ill-advised  for  the  President  to 
veto  tills  bill.  It  is  a  very  responsible 
compromise.  The  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  did  a  magnificent  job 
in  negotiating  this  measure  and  in  cut- 
ting off  the  deadwood.  I  certainly  did  not 
get  everything  I  wanted;  I  do  not 
imagine  any  Senator  did.  It  was  a  very 
responsible  and  good  job. 

I  would  like  to  close  merely  by  saying 
that  I  have  never  seen  such  an  example 
of  sure  competence  as  was  presented  by 
the  committee  staff  that  helped  us  put 
this  measure  togetlier.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  ended  the  conference 


about  3  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  it 
has  gone  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  is  now  before  us.  I  think 
that  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  highly 
competent  committee  staff.  I  have  never 
seen  better  staff  work  done. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  1  minute.  I. 
too,  would  like  to  compliment  tlie  chair- 
man and  those  who  worked  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  conference  committee,  but  I 
think  it  is  somewhat  disheartening  when 
we  come,  within  a  few  moments  after  the 
bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House,  and 
we  have  only  had  the  abihty  to  scrutinize 
the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  an  hour  or  so,  to  the 
point  where  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
a  decision  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country. 

I  shall  vote  to  support  the  confidence 
expressed  by  those  who  represented  the 
Senate  in  conference,  but  I  do  so  in  my 
belief  that  they  are  correct,  and  with- 
out the  ability  to  read  what  they  have 
sent  us  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
answer  one  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Of  the  total 
revenue  lost  to  the  Treasurj-,  how  much 
of  that  will  be  in  fiscal  1975,  and  how- 
much  in  fiscal  1976? 

Mr.  LONG.  About  $8  billion  of  that 
will  be  in  fiscal  1975,  and  about  $14  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1976. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  following  statement  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  : 

Mr.  President,  In  agreeing  to  include 
a  strong  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  to 
repeal  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  have  rati- 
fied historic  action  by  the  Congress  m 
this  area. 

Their  action  is  a  landmark  victory  for 
tax  reform,  because  it  closes  the  most 
flagrant  single  loophole  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  a  loophole  that  has  been 
the  symbol  for  a  generation  of  the  way 
the  tax  laws  can  favor  the  wealthy  and 
the  special  interest  groups  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  middle  income  taxpayer. 

Senators  Kennedy,  Magnuson,  and  I 
recognized  the  critical  need  for  reform 
when  we  announced  our  intention  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  to  amend  H.R.  2166  by 
includuig  repeal  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance.  Our  decision  to  pro- 
pose this  amendment  came  after  the 
House  had  clearly  signaled  an  end  to 
the  depletion  allowance  with  repeal  ac- 
tion of  its  own. 

Despite  the  obvious  resolve  of  the 
House  to  stand  firm  on  its  proposal,  our 
amendment  was  met  with  much  criti- 
cism in  the  Senate.  It  was  argued  that 
our  efforts  would  bring  about  protracted 
legislative  debate  and  that  this  would 
seriously  delay  tax  rebates  to  the  public 
and  thereby  imdermine  the  economic 
recovery  sought  by  tax  cut  legislation. 


In  the  weeks  since  that  time,  we  have 
seen  the  Senate  take  the  historic  step 
of  adopting  a  compromise  amendment. 
Today,  the  Congress  will  put  the  final 
stamp  of  imprimature  on  the  conference 
report,  ending  for  nil  time  ih?  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  for  major  integrated 
oil  companies  and  significantly  limiting 
the  use  of  this  loophole  by  mdependents 
and  the  wealthy  who  shelter  their  in- 
come under  the  umbrell.i  of  depk'.ion 
allowance. 

As  with  mo.-^t  legislative  endeavor-,  the 
fin.il  proposal  arrived  at  in  conference 
is  a  compromise.  It  does  not  go  as  fr.r  as 
we  had  wanted  or  rs  far  as  the  House 
had  initialiy  pi-oposcd.  And  it  goes  mucii 
further  ti-' -.n  som?  of  cur  colle-.'.guea 
desire 

It  i'-.  li'V  ever,  a  sisnificant  step  for- 
ward. In  the  process  of  granting  tax  re- 
bates, tax  cuts,  and  business  incentives, 
we  have  taken  firm  action  to  make  our 
tax  laws  more  equal  and  to  make  our 
budget  more  realistic. 

There  is  some  irony  in  the  compromise. 
Although  as  much  as  85  percent  of  the 
oil  production  is  now  ineligible  for  the 
depletion  allowance — since  it  comes  from 
producers  of  over  2,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day — as  rr.any  as  93  percent  of  the  oil 
producers  in  this  country  will  still  retain 
depletion.  And  many  of  these  producers 
hardly  qualify  as  "small."  Operations 
running  as  high  £is  $7  million  a  year  in 
oil  production  will  still  qualify  for  deple- 
tion, and  the  depletion  windfall  itself  will 
be  worth  well  over  $1  million  to  each  pro- 
ducer. 

By  reaching  a  Bess  protective  compro- 
mise for  the  independents,  the  conferees 
could  have  effectively  eliminated  deple- 
tion as  a  major  issue  of  tax  reform.  It 
will  be  up  to  Congress  in  the  future  to 
finally  close  off  this  loophole  once  and  for 
all. 

But  there  has  been  a  start.  We  are,  by 
all  means,  in  the  throes  of  a  serious 
energy  and  economic  crisis.  There  is  not 
one  Member  of  Congress  who  would  pro- 
pose the  elimination  of  any  provision 
which  would  bring  us  additional  supplies 
of  oil.  By  the  sajne  token,  thei'e  is  no 
Member  of  Congress  who  would  refuse  a 
break  to  the  American  taxpayer  when 
.such  action  can  logically  and  realistically 
be  accomplished. 

As  we  have  stated  in  the  past,  tlie  de- 
pletion allowance  is  not  an  effective  in- 
centive to  explore  for  new  oil.  Tlie  $7  to 
$3  billion  in  profits  being  enjoyed  by  oil 
producers  is  incentive  enough. 

Repeal  of  this  loophole  will  result  in 
additional  revenues  to  the  Treasury  in- 
creasing from  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  per 
year  over  tlie  next  several  years.  At  a 
lime  when  we  face  the  possibility  of  an 
$80  billion  deficit,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  seek  additional  revenues  wherever 
possible. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  tighten- 
ing of  this  l(X)phole  is  a  signal  that  this 
Congress  is  prepared  to  seriously  address 
the  question  of  comprehensive  tax  reform 
In  order  to  bring  greater  equity  to  our 
tax  laws  and  greater  justice  for  our  tax- 
payers. 
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IIEI.t>  FOP.  THE  SMALL  BCSINEbSMAJf 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Tax 

Reduction  Act.  which  Is  before  us  for 

final  approval  today,  contains  significant 

benefits  for  small  businesses. 
Since    tiie    foimding    of    our   Nation. 

\merican.s  have  championed  the  small 

bu-siness  establishment  as  the  backbone 
of  our  economic  .system.  Yet  the  burdens 
placed  on  small  businc.n.ses  today  are 
enough  to  strain  that  backbone.  U  not 
."-nap  it  altogether. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  bill  btfoie 
us  provide  relief  for  these  enterprises.  I 
u-as  pleased  that  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
uigton  Po.-t  this  morning  detailed  the 
need  for  this  relief,  the  type  of  relief 
provided  by  the  bill,  and  the  reaction  of 
several  local  busine.'^smen  to  ih.e  action 
proposed  in  the  bill  before  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tli;s  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Tax  Cut  To  Help  Basi- 
ne.sses,"  written  by  Wilham  H.  Jones  and 
Claudia  Levy,  be  printed  m  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Fr  «ni  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  1975 1 
Tax  Cut  To  Help  Businesses 

■  By  VViUiam  H.  Jotie.-;  and  Claudia  Levy* 

Thousands  of  imall  busine.sses  in  the 
\V;i.shlngton  area  — and  around  the  nation — 
.viU  be  among  the  cJuef  beneficiaries  of  the 
omnibus  tax  cut  bin  e.xpected  to  w::!  Con- 
;.Tes.sional  approval  this  week. 

But  many  lart;e  corporations  iiere  a'to 
•.vill  benefit  from  an  increase  in  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  financial  health 
of  utilities  wm  be  aided— with  benefits  passed 
along  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  lower 
r;ite  increases  than  would  be  necessary  with- 
out a  tax  break  at  this  time. 

Area  homebullders,  meanwhile,  expressed 
hopes  that  Senate  and  House  conferees  will 
agree  today  on  a  home  purchase  tax  credit 
that  they  said  would  boofit  sales  in  certain 
price  range;;. 

While  approving  tax  cut.s  for  small  busi- 
nesses and  passing  the  higher  investment 
tax  credit,  conferees  bogged  down  on  other 
bu3lnes3-related  tax  issues — Including  de- 
pletion allowances  and  foreign  income  and 
the  Senate-proposed  credit  of  up  to  $2,000 
for  new  home  purchases.  They  will  resume 
their  negotiations  this  morning. 

In  aiding  small  businesses.  Senate  and 
House  conferees  agreed  yesterday  to  reduce 
the  tax  rate  on  the  first  $50,000  of  earnings, 
a  major  goal  of  the  National  Small  Business 
.■\.ssociation. 

Currently,  corporate  Income  Is  taxed  at 
a  22  per  cent  rate  on  the  first  $25,000,  and 
48  per  cent  above  $25,000.  Yesterday,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  lower  the  rate  for  1975 
on  the  first  $25,000  to  20  per  cent.  In  addi- 
tion, the  20  per  cent  taxation  rate  will 
:ipply  on  tlie  next  $25,000  of  annual  earnings. 

In  effect,  the  conferees  action  \\,ouId  ex- 
empt the  first  $50,000  of  earnings  from  a  2'' 
per  cent  surtax.  The  Senate  had  sought  to 
reduce  the  tax  rate  on  the  first  $25,000  to 
18  per  cent — which  would  have  reduced  an- 
nual taxes  for  small  businesses  by  an  esti- 
riiated  $520  million. 

Ray  Sim.  who  he.id.s  W^shineton  Wood- 
.vork  Co  in  Landovt-r  and  (t  a  former  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  small  business  as.sociation,  .said 
i.a.st  night  that  the  taxa'^ion  rate  has  been 
.>ore  spot"  among  small  entreprenetirs  for 
.ears,  'putting  us  on  the  .-laine  basis  as  Geii- 
er.il  Motors." 

Sim   noted  that  his  company  with  about 

*2  nnUioii  in  annual  revenues,  had  a  "good 

■•.iV    I'l  1974  with  Income  of  o.tT  $100  000 — 


which  would  have  required  a  taxation  rate  of 
48  per  cent  on  more  than  »76,000.  Washing- 
ton Woodwork  paid  some  employee  bonuses 
and  reduced  the  impact  of  taxation  some- 
what but  Sim  said  he  still  believes  the  com- 
pany had  to  pay  too  much  money  in  ta.xes 
compared  with  giant  companies. 

Another  small  businessman,  owner  Barnev 
Kruglak  of  Glens  Music  &  Audio  Co.  at  1331 
F  St.  NW,  .-iald  the  new  tax  rates  would  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  corporate  earnings. 
"Net  profit  Is  a  very  precious  thing  to  us 
and  hard  to  maintain,"  he  said.  The  new  tax 
rate  cut  will  "make  lire  e.osler"  over  the  next 
two  years,  he  said,  when  small  firms  gen- 
erally expect  uncertainty. 

The  25-year  old  Glen's  has  annu^il  reve- 
nues of  about  $3  mUIion.  It  i.s  typical  of  the 
91  percent  of  American  corporations  that 
earn  less  than  $25,000  a  year,  according  to 
Sen.  Gaylord  Nelsoti  (D-Wisc),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small   Business  Committee. 

Earlier.  19  trade  organizations  repre-;cntcd 
'■!'■■  the  National  Small  Business  Asiioclatlon 
I'.ad  called  on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  cure  what  they  saw  a.s  an  "unfair  tilt 
against  small  bu-smess'  in  the  House-passed 
tax  bill. 

At  le-vst  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
business  benefits  in  the  Hou.se  biU  would 
have  gone  to  large  companies,  the  organiita- 
tions  said,  and  would  "distort  the  economy 
stUl  further  with  a  sub-idy  to  ecoi.omic  con- 
centration." 

The  groups,  ranging  from  the  National 
Parking  Aj^sociation  to  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Black  Manufacturers,  supported 
amendments  of  Nelson  to  aid  the  smaU  bus- 
inesses. The  conference  agreement  yesterday 
means  a  loss  of  $1  375  million  in  tax  revenues 
from  the  small  busme^^es  for  1975  operations. 
Laj-ger  companies— mcludiiig  utilities — will 
benefit  from  the  conference  committee  agree- 
ment to  increase  the  investment  tax  credit 
to  10  per  cent — or  11  per  cent,  if  added  tax 
.savings  are  put  into  an  employee  option 
plan. 

Currently,  most  companies  can  receive  a 
tax  credit  equal  to  7  per  cent  on  their  In- 
ve.-.tment.5  in  new  plant  and  equipment  An 
exception  i.s  utilities,  where  the  rale  has  been 
4  per  cent.  The  Senate  hud  voted  to  increase 
the  rate  permanently  to  10  per  cent — and  to 
establish  a  12  per  cent  rate  for  1975  and  1976 
investments. 

Yesterday,  tlie  House-Senate  cotiferees  de- 
cided on  a  two-year  limitation  for  the  10  per 
cent  level — except  for  the  employee  stock  op- 
tion plan  situation.  The  new  credit  applied 
to  property  placed  in  service  after  Jan.  21. 

For  Wa.shington  Gas  Light  Co.,  the  In- 
crea.>e  from  4  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  means 
an  Increa-se  In  the  utility's  cash  flow  this  year 
estimated  at  $1.2  million — and  that  means 
the  firm  will  have  to  borrow  that  much  less 
in  the  capital  markets,  the.-eby  reducing  in- 
terest expenses. 

Financial  vice  pre.sident  Patrick  J.  Maher 
said  tlie  impact  of  the  tax  bill  on  earnings, 
however,  probably  would  be  Ie.-,s  than  a 
penny  a  share. 

At  Marriott  Corp  .  a  diversified  restatirar.t, 
hotel  and  airline  catering  firm  with  Interna- 
tional operatlon.s.  financial  vice  president 
Robert  F.  Koehler  said  the  lncrea.sed  invest- 
ment  tax   credit    would    "mean    quite    a   bit 

to   U.S." 

In  the  recent  fiscal  year.  Marriott  had  a 
tax  Investment  credit  of  $2  05  million  and 
the  company  is  foreca-sting  a  level  of  $2  6 
million  in  tlte  current  year.  Tlie  boost  to 
10  per  cent,  Koehler  noted,  would  have  a 
"substantial"  Impact -pos.sibly  by  spurring 
additional  Investment  now,  with  replace- 
ments of  older  equiptnent  .sooner  than 
anticipated 

Retailers  and  bankers  Interviewed  yester- 
day said  they  expected  the  main  Impact  of 
the  tax  bill   to  be  indirect  ou   their  opera- 


tions— ^wlth  consumers  having  more  money 
to  spend  and  or  save. 

Mortimer  C.  Lebowltz,  president  of  Mor- 
ton's Department  Stores,  said  that  with  his 
busine.ss  in  its  present  posture,  'I  can't  find 
any  advantage  to  us  In  the  investment  tax 
credit."  But  general  tax  rebates  should  be  a-i 
incentive  for  increased  buying,  he  said 

Richs  Shoe  Store  president  Frank  H  Rich 
said  simply,  "Anything  \wU  help." 

While  area  builders  viewed  the  potential 
home  purchase  credit  as  itseiul  in  promotin'> 
sales  in  tlie  S30.000  to  $40,000  price  range 
and  among  fninllies  In  the  .5.15.000  to  $18,000- 
a-ye.ar  Income  range,  some  said  they  fe"t 
other  kinds  of  measures  might  be  needed 

Mr.  PHILIP  A,  HART.  Mr,  Pic-ident 
Congress  will  shortly  send  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975  to  the  President. 

In  general  terms,  the  debate  both  in 
Congress  and  between  Congress  and  the 
administration  has  been  over  the  size 
of  the  tax  cut. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  sub- 
stantial tax  cut  is  needed  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  but  some  persons  have 
exjjressed  the  fear  that  too  large  a  cut 
will  result  in  a  sharp  upturn  in  interest 
rates,  a  rekindling  of  steep  inflation,  and 
a  slowdown,  if  not  a  halt,  in  our  hoped- 
for  economic  recovery. 

The  connection  betv.een  the  ta\  cut 
and  inflation  is  made  this  way: 

The  reduction  in  Federal  revenues  w  ill 
mean  a  larger  Federal  deficit.  The  U.S 
Treasury  will  have  to  finance  that  def- 
icit by  borrowing,  which,  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Resei-ve  provides  additional  bank 
reserves  to  meet  that  demand,  could  re- 
sult in  higher  interest  rates. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit.  Andrew  F.  Brim- 
mer, a  former  member  of  the  Board  oi 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, outlined  why  he  thought  a  larger 
Federal  debt  and  an  expansion  of  bank 
reserves  would  not  rekindle  inflationary 
inessure. 

Because  the  speech  goes  directly  to 
concerns  with  which  Congress  will  deal 
for  some  time  yet,  and  most  certainly 
today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Brimmer's  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MONETARV    POLTCV,    CREDIT    DEMANDS,    AND 
ECONO.MIC    RECOVERY 

(By  Andrew  F.  Brimmer*  t 

I.    INTRODUCTIOfJ 

In  trying  to  use  monetary  policy  to  help 
clieck  the  recession,  the  Federal  Re.serve  Sys- 
tem has  been  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
but  its  pace  has  been  too  slow.  In  fact. 
If  the  availability  of  credit  is  not  greatly  in- 
creased— and  if  interest  rates  are  not  reduced 


•Mr.  Brimmer  is  Thomas  Henry  Carroll 
Ford  Foundation  Visiting  Professor  In  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
at  Harvard  University.  He  is  also  a  Director 
and  Economic  Adviser  of  the  DuPont  Com- 
pany; a  Trustee  of  Tuskegee  Institute  and 
the  Ford  Foundation;  a  Director  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research.  Prom  March,  1966, 
through  August,  1974,  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve S'.  stem. 
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further  over  the  next  month  or  so— i lie  re- 
cession iB  likely  to  go  deeper  and  last  longer 
than  most  observers  were  expecting  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  If  the  stance  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy  is  not  eased  noticeably — 
;uid  soon— the  economic  recovery  (wliich  1b 
now  the  prime  objective  of  national  economic 
i.olicv)  will  be  .severely  hampered  and  may 
not  be  assured  until  the  closing  months  of 
this  year. 

Last  October,  as  the  evidence  of  a  dete- 
riorating economy  became  unmistakable,  the 
t'ederal  Re.serve  changed  the  aim  of  monetary 
policv  to  seek  faster  growth  in  the  monetary 
atiK'cgates.  It  took  a  number  of  steps  in  pur- 
suu  of  this  goal — including  the  provision  of  a 
substantially  Increa-sed  volume  of  bank  re- 
,serves  through  open  market  operations,  a 
tut  In  Federal  Reserve  member  bank  reserve 
requirements,  and  several  reductions  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks'  discount  rate.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  moves,  short-term  interest 
rates  declined  sharply  through  the  end  of 
January.  Long-term  interest  rates  lagged 
s<5mewhat,  but  these  too  had  recorded  appre- 
ciable declines  by  mid-February.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  System  has  been  far  less  suc- 
cessful in  inducing  an  expansion  in  the  mon- 
etary aggregates.  No  matter  which  measure 
is  used  as  a  gauge  (bank  reserves,  money  sup- 
ply, or  bank  credit),  it  is  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  fallen  considerably  short  of 
the  growth  targets  it  set  for  itself. 

To  some  extent,  the  sliort-fall  can  be 
traced  to  primarily  technical  factors  (espe- 
cially those  associated  with  the  narrowly  de- 
tined  money  supply).  But,  more  fiuidamen- 
tally.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
lias  become  noticeably  hesitant  about  using 
monetary  policy  to  stimulate  the  economy — 
despite  acceleration  in  the  rate  at  which 
tiie  economy  Is  grinding  down  tipoii  itself. 
This  hesitation  seems  to  be  traceable — at 
lea.st  in  part — to  a  deeply  rooted  fear  within 
I  lie  Federal  Reserve  System  of  rekindling  in- 
ilatlon  pressures  through  the  creation  of  an 
e.Kcessive  amount  of  liquidity.  I  can  under- 
stand this  concern.  After  all,  inflation  con- 
tinues to  be  a  serious  problem  in  this  coun- 
try—as well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  How- 
ever, the  current  recession — which  is  al- 
ready more  severe  than  any  we  have  experi- 
enced since  1937 — is  far  more  pressing.  Con- 
sequently, one  would  normally  expect  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  accord  to  the  task  of  end- 
ing the  recession  the  same  top  priority  given 
to  It  not  only  by  the  Administration  but  also 
liy  the  Congress  and  the  public  at  large. 

Why  the  Federal  Reserve  has  not  done  so  Is 
a  source  of  both  confusion  and  controversy. 

Since  I  resigned  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  last  August,  I  have  made  no  systematic 
attempt  to  keep  abreast  of  detailed  develop- 
ments in  monetary  policy.  Yet,  I  do  follow 
the  subject  with  some  attention,  and  I  do 
listen  carefully  to  the  comments  I  do  hear. 
What  I  am  hearlng^and  reading — these  days 
suggests  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
engaged  In  an  active  internal  debate  over 
what  should  be  the  proper  course  of  mone- 
tary policy.  This  debate  seems  to  be  focused 
primarily  in  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee (FOMC) — consisting  of  the  seven 
Members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
live  (out  of  twelve)  Presidents  of  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks.  It  appears  that  a  sizable  minority 
o!  the  FOMC  does  want  to  use  monetary  pol- 
it  y  more  vigorously  to  counter  the  recession 
and  lo  assure  a  strong  recovery.  However,  for 
the  time  being,  this  group  apparently  is  being 
outvoted.'  The  stakes  in  this  debate  are  widely 


III  passing  it  should  be  noted  that  four  of 
'he  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Presidents  cur- 
rnuly  .serving  on  the  FOMC  will  rotate  off  the 
Committee  in  March — to  be  replaced  by  four 
others.  (The  President  of  the  New  York  Re- 
serve Bank  remains  on  the  FOMC.)  If  past 
voting  records  are  any  guide,  those  coming 
onto  the  FOMC  can  be  expected  to  give 
greater  weight  to  checking  the  recession  than 
has  been  the  ca.se  on  the  part  of  ;  jM.se  re;  iring 
irom  the  Committee. 


understood:  if  the  Federal  Reserve  continues 
its  present  stance,  unemployment  will  rise 
well  beyond  the  8.2  per  cent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force  recorded  In  January,  and  it  will 
remain  extremely  high  for  the  next  few  years. 
Yet,  It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  present 
majority  of  the  FOMC  is  prepared  to  accept 
such  an  outcome  as  part  of  the  unfortunate— 
but  necessary — cost  of  making  genuine  head- 
way in  the  fight  against  inflation.  Thus,  for 
this  group,  it  is  an  explicit  and  conscious 
choice  of  more  unemployment  now  to  en- 
hance the  prospect  of  less  inflation  in  the 
future. 

This  fear  of  rekindling  inflation  appears 
also  to  l>e  the  main  reason  why  the  Federal 
Reserve  appears  reluctant  to  provide  the  ad- 
ditional bank  reserves  needed  to  facilitate  the 
greatly  enlarged  borrowing  the  U.S.  Treasury 
will  have  to  undertake  to  finance  the  record 
budget  deficits  the  Federal  Government  will 
incur  during  the  next  18  months.  Becau.se  of 
this  reluctance,  apprehension  has  arisen 
about  the  prospect  of  a  turn-around  in  inter- 
est rates  and  of  other  necessitous  borrowers 
being  crowded  out  of  the  money  and  capital 
markets.  If  these  events  were  to  occur,  the 
expected  revival  of  housing  would  be  aborted, 
and  the  hoped-for  economic  recovery  would 
be  postponed  into  next  year. 

In  my  judgment,  this  apprehension  is  en- 
tirely unwarranted.  While  the  ixirrowlng 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government  will  obvi- 
ously expand  appreciably,  credit  demands  by 
other  major  economic  sectors  can  be  expected 
to  subside  considerably  during  the  current 
year.  The  reason  for  this  is  quite  simple: 
extremely  depressed  economic  conditions 
have  eroded  business  demand  for  working 
capital;  reduced  the  need  for  funds  to  fi- 
nance fixed  capital  outlays;  cut  household 
demand  for  consumer  credit;  shrunk  the 
demand  for  residential  mortgages;  and 
sharply  curtailed  the  financing  requirements 
of  Federal  Government  credit  agencies 
(especially  those  which  support  the  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market).  Under  these  un- 
folding circumstances,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  can  well  afford  to  provide  the  re- 
serves needed  to  support  the  rise  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  debt — and  tlius  make  it 
unnecessary  for  the  debt  to  be  financed  otit 
of  prlvatjB  savings.  Furthermore,  in  an  en- 
vironmerlt  of  extremely  high  unemployment 
and  excess  capacity,  there  Is  little  or  no  pos- 
sibility of  the  needed  expansion  of  bank 
credit  and  the  money  supply  rekindling  In- 
flation pressures  durhig  the  next  12  months. 

The  evidence  on  which  these  conclusions 
rest  is  presented  in  the  remainder  of  these 
remarks, 

n.    RECENT    MONEY    AND    CREDIT    DEVELOPMENTS 

Since  last  October,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  sought  to  encourage  a  more  rapid  growth 
of  the  monetary  aggregates.  That  objective 
was  spelled  out  in  the  Policy  Record  of  the 
FOMC's  October,  1975  meeting  and  reiterated 
at  the  December  meeting  (the  latest  ofl^cial 
statement  In  the  public  domain).  The  evi- 
dence suggests,  however,  that  the  System 
has  fallen  considerably  short  of  its  goal.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  statistics  pre- 
sented in  Tables  1  and  2.  Table  1  shows  the 
growth  rates  for  several  of  the  principal 
monetary  and  reserve  aggregates  during  spec- 
ified periods  over  the  last  year.  Table  2  pre- 
sents figures  on  selected  interest  rates. 

Even  a  cursory  review  of  the  data  in  Table  1 
leads  to  a  significant  conclusion:  during  the 
last  two  months,  tlie  Federal  Reserve  has 
lost  ground  in  its  efforts  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  money  and  credit  in  an  economy 
slioping  more  deeply  into  recession.  This  fact 
stands  out  no  matter  which  reserve,  mone- 
tary, or  credit  asrgregate  is  used  to  trace  the 
trend  of  monetary  policy. 

For  examole,  during  the  four  weeks  ending 
February  12.  1975,  the  average  volume  of 
reserves  available  to  support  private  deposits 
(RPD's)  declined  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  (SAAR)  of  6.4  percent.  The  same 
measure  shrank  at  a  0.5  percent  SAAR  over 


the  last  eight  weeks  and  it  rose  at  onlv  a  1  8 
percent  BAAK  over  the  last  13  weeks.  Non- 
borrowed  reserves  (i.e.,  reserves  supplied  «1 
the  initiative  of  the  Federal  Reserve)  liave 
grown  significantly  over  most  of  the  perlnd 
under  review.  But  here,  also,  in  the  li.>r 
month  there  was  no  expansion  at  all  com- 
pared with  10  4  percent  in  the  last  eight 
weeks  and  19.1  percent  in  tlie  last  tlireo 
months. 

Federal  Re-crve  credit  (peihaps  the  be^-t 
summary  measure  of  the  System's  net  impact 
c>n  the  money  and  capital  markets)  rose  at  a 
SAAR  of  0.7  percent  in  the  four  weelts  ending 
February  12.  Here,  too,  the  pace  of  expansion 
has  been  slackening  noticeably  over  the  last 
three  months.  For  instance,  the  rate  of 
growth  was  10  2  percent  over  the  13-v.et^k 
period  but  only  0.9  percent  over  the  8-v.<"ek 
period. 

In  the  case  of  the  monetary  aggregate"  a 
.•-imilar  pattern  can  be  traced.  The  narrowly 
defined  money  stock  (M. — demand  deposi*-; 
and  currency  in  the  hands  of  the  public) 
fell  6.0  percent  (SAAR)  In  the  four  week? 
ending  February  5,  1975.  A  drop  of  6.6  per- 
cent occurred  during  the  8-week  period:  and 
over  tlie  13-week  period,  there  was  a  net 
decrease  of  0.6  percent  (SAAR).  The  more 
broadly  based  money  stock  (M_, — which  in- 
cludes M,  plus  commercial  bank  time  and 
savings  deposits  other  than  large-denomiiia- 
tion  CD's)  and  commercial  bank  credit  (as 
measured  by  the  adjusted  bank  credit  proxy  i 
registered  positive  (though  small)  gains  over 
the  last  three  months. 

As  one  can  see  in  Table  2,  short-term  in- 
terest rates  have  fallen  significantly  fai:ice 
last  fall.  Tlie  decrease  was  led  by  the  Federal 
funds  rate — whicli  dropped  by  over  6 ',4  per- 
centage points  since  early  September  (frnm 
11.64  percent  to  about  6'4  percent  on  Feb- 
ruary 12),  The  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate 
has  been  reduced  in  three  steps:  from  8.0 
percent  to  7.75  percent  in  early  December:  to 
7.25  percent  in  early  January,  and  to  6.70 
percent  earlier  this  month.  Other  short-term 
rates  show  the  same  profile.  The  most  widely 
quoted  prime  rate  (which  commercial  banks 
charge  their  best  customers)  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  8^4  percent.  Since  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  banks  (measured  roughly  by 
the  rates  they  offer  on  large  denomination 
certificates  of  deposit  (CD's)  is  approxi- 
mately 6 ',2  percent,  they  are  enjoying  a  rate 
spread  of  about  2',4  percent — still  one  of  the 
widest  on  record. 

Long-term  rates  have  fallen  also,  but  Uie 
decline  has  been  proportionately  far  irss. 
The  more  modest  declines  in  the  long  end  of 
the  capital  market  partly  reflect  a  continuing 
strong  demand  for  funds  by  corporations 
and  State  and  local  governments. 

Some  observers  are  particularly  distre£-ed 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  made  so  littl- 
headway  in  expanding  the  narrowly  defined 
money  supply  (M,).  I  am  far  less  concerned 
about  the  behavior  of  this  measure  than  1 
am  aljout  the  failure  of  bank  credit  to  grow . 
It  may  be  recalled  that  the  M,  measure  of 
the  money  supply  consists  of  privately  heiti 
demand  deposits  and  currency. 

As  of  February  12,  1975,  the  money  .supply 
totaled  $281.5  billion — compared  with  *282  8 
billion  on  January  8  and  $230.8  billion  l.a.«t 
September.  Today  about  one-quarter  ol  the 
total  consists  of  currency  and  the  rest  i-- 
made  up  o!'  ciiecking  accounts.  At  the  end 
of  1973.  ciinency  represented  Just  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  total,  but  in  the  last  year  it  ac- 
counted for  almost  half  of  the  rise  ii.  the 
total  money  supply. 

The  failure  of  the  money  supply  to  re.'-pond 
lo  Federal  Reserve  efforts  can  be  explained 
readily.  As  already  indicated,  demand  depos- 
its ill  commercial  banks  are  the  principal 
component  of  the  money  supply,  and  over  60 
per  cent  of  such  deposits  is  owned  by  busi- 
ness firms.  In  general,  business-owned  check- 
ing accotmts  grow  (or  shrink)  as  bu.slne-^s 
loans  expand  (or  contract).  In  recent 
month.?,  as  the  economy  has  become  weaker 
business   loans   at   commercial    banks    ha-.e 
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bee;i  shrinking — by  more  than  $3  biUion 
since  tlie  beginning  oX  thl5  year.  Under  theoc 
circumstduces,  tha  narrowly  defined  money 
supply  is  unllke'.y  to  expand  very  rapidly — 
ir  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  bank  credit  (coniist- 
ir.g  of  total  loans  and  Inveitmentd/  can  be 
made  to  expand  more  rapidly.  If  the  Federal 
Re^rvc  System  s'.ippiies  more  reserves,  the 
b.mks  '.vili  not  allow  the  funds  to  remain 
iMle.  I:  they  cannot  put  the  funds  to  work  In 
the  form  of  loans,  they  will  do  so  by  the 
p^jrc hase  of  securities  and  other  investments. 
As  they  bid  for  such  securities  (mainly  U.S. 
Government  and  State  and  local  i.ssues). 
market  interest  rates  will  decline  further — 
while  th.e  economy's  liquidity  ts  improved 
Federal  Reserve  policy  at  the  present  junc- 
ture should  be  aUued  .it  aciueving  both  of 
these  objectivei 

nr.    PRosPEcnvE    scmv    .\r.-D    d'^mand    for 
CRrotT 

A^  foted  above,  an  inordinnte  amount  c! 
concern  has  been  ger.erated  over  the  uncer- 
tain impact  of  pro.spective  Federal  Govern- 
ment borrowing  on  the  capital  markets  in 
1975  and  197(3  In  fact,  some  of  this  concern 
has  bordered  on  apprehension.  This  percep- 
tion of  the  iSssne  i^  entirely  unwarranted.  .\ 
number  of  ob.~er■.•er^  have  tried  (evidently 
without  vory  much  succes-;)  to  place  the 
greatly  e:;larg;ed  borrowing  in  proper  per- 
.spective.  But  given  the  Import.ince  of  t^e 
.subject.  1:  see.T.s  worthwhile  to  try  again 

Official  estimates  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
n-ie:it'.-i  budget  dehcit  during  fiscal  year  1975 
(ending  i.ext  June  30i  were  subrnltied  to 
Congre.ss  on  February  3.  These  estimates 
phiced  the  FY  l!.-75  de!icit  at  $34  billion,  and 
the  deficit  for  FY  1976  (bc-innint;  next 
July  1)  wa.=!  placed  at  .?52  billion.  The  latter 
figure,  of  course,  is  sub.^tantially  more  un- 
certain than  the  first  estimate "  Depending 
on  the  Congres-sional  reaction  to  a  number  of 
President  Ford's  recommendations  (includ- 
ing a  proposed  cvt  o:  $11  billion  in  already 
authorized  Federal  .-pending  and  a  saving  of 
SO  bilUon  by  holding  increase  in  outlays  for 
Social  Security  ar.d  other  programs  to  5  per 
cent),  the  FY  1975  deficit  might  exceed  $69 
billlo.n.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  esti- 
mates do  not  t:ike  into  account  the  Impact 
of  the  President's  energy  program — If  the 
Congress  ultimately  endorses  it.  Nor  do  they 
allow  for  the  f.act  that  Congress  Is  likely  to 
enact  a  tax  cut  larger  than  tlie  -Sie  billion 
recommended  by  the  President. 

Tlie  factors  underlying  tlie  ballooning 
deficit  are  widely  recognized — and.  hopefully, 
understood.  At  this  Juncture,  the  Federal 
Governmen*  is  expecting  to  spend  about  $313 
billion  In  FY  1975,  and  receipts  are  antici- 
pated at  $273  billion— yielding  the  estimated 
deficit  of  $34  billlc:-..  In  FY  197G,  spending  Ls 
expected  to  climb  to  $349  billion  while  re- 
ceipts may  advanre  to  $297  billion — yielding 
a  deficit  of  $52  bill.on  The  explanation  of 
the  widening  gap  between  Federal  Govern- 
ment receipts  and  outlavs  is  straightforward: 
the  rapidiy  deteriorating  economy  had  ne- 
ce=-:*ated  a  ..harp  rise  in  spending  to  cushion 
the  eifects  of  growUig  unemployment  while 
decUnlng  economic  act.vity  Is  a  drag  on  Gov. 
crnment  revenues.  The  $20  billion  tax  cut 
(which  C:ngress  will  probably  enact  as  a 
stimulus  to  economic  actlvi-yi  will  add  to 
the  deficit  in  tlie  first  rcund. 

To  finance  t'nese  deficits,  tiie  U.S.  Treasury 
may  liave  to  t,'\p  the  capital  market  for  more 
than  $90  bilUon  in  the  next  18  months  The 
>Dec:f.?  timing  '>f  tins  ')orrowir.g  (as  well  as 
t.'ie  specific  aninunt  remains  xmcertain 
However,  it  sho'-.M  be  recalled  that  In  FY 
1974,  the  Treasury  had  net  borrowings  of 
$3::,  billion.  In  the  fir<!t  half  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  (last  half  of  calendar  1974i,  net 
borrowing  totaled  about  $11  billion.  la  late 
January,   the   Treasury   announced    that   It 


w.juld  rh'.-e  $28  billion  net  of  refundings 
durLng  the  first  six  montiis  of  cilendar  year 
1975.  Net  borrowing  requirements  for"  FY 
1070  were  placed  at  $4ti  billion.  This  latter 
figure  is  now  probably  la  the  neighborhood 
of  $70  billion. 

Tlie  prospe;.t  of  grenlly  enlareeU  borrow- 
ing 'ay  the  Treasury  had  given  rfse  to  a  fear 
tiiat  private  borrowers  and  State  and  local 
governments  will  be  "crowded  oui'  of  the 
capiial  market.  In  the  proce-w.  it  is  argued, 
the  downtrend  in  Interest  rates  will  be 
halted:  savings  institutions  v.iu  have  dii- 
f.culty  competing  for  funds,  and  the  i«\ival 
of  housing  starts  (oti  which  tlie  recovery  of 
I  he  economy  depends  crunally)  will  lie 
aboited.  Reportedly,  it  va.-;  this' fear  which 
led  some  of  President  Ford's  advisers  to  ad- 
vocate splitting  luto  two  portions  the  Income 
tax  rebate  which  he  recommended  to  Con- 
tress. 

lliis  concern  about  crov  ding  out"  other 
borro.vers  should  be  given  far  le-ss  weight 
than  it  is  apparently  getting.  It  overlooks  the 
fact  that  several  of  tlie  strong  demands  for 
funds  recorded  last  year  will  moderate  sig- 
nificanliy  during  1975.  A  number  of  Im- 
ponderables (including  Federal  Government 
borrcwing)  make  it  difficult  to  construct  a 
dct.iilcd  forecast  of  sourrcs  and  uses  of  funds 
for  liie  current  year.  However,  the  etTorts 
whicli  h.tive  been  matie  suggest  tiiat  one 
should  expect  the  demand  for  money  and 
cnpital  market  accommodation  by  borrowers 
other  liian  tiie  Federal  Government  to  place 
little  or  no  strain  on  tlie  ability  of  these 
markets  to  per.'^orm  For  example,  one  re- 
cently prepared  forecn-i  -  estimates  that  total 
funds  to  be  raised  in  1975  may  amount  to 
about  $1G3  billion,  a  decrea.^e  of  $9  billion 
from  the  year  earlier  total  (Table  3).  Last 
year,  liie  i.yal  declined  by  $13  bilho.i  cora- 
p.»red  witii  tiie  1973  volume. 

Among  the  major  borro.vers,  the  bu.iiJic.t'! 
sector  is  expected  to  shave  appreciably  its 
deni.vids  for  external  financing.  Business  net 
claims  on  tlie  capital  market  may  amount  to 
i72  billion  this  year— a  drop  of  $27  billion 
from  the  1973  level.  In  particulvir  to  need  to 
finance  a  large  overhang  of  unwanted  inven- 
tories will  ije  greatly  lessened,  and  many 
bu-ines,ses  wiU  be  able  to  economize  on  cash 
requirtments  as  output  and  sales  fall  oil, 
Reflectmg  these  developments,  the  net  in- 
crease in  business  loans  in  1975  may  come  to 
roughly  $12  billion  compared  with  a  rise  of 
$34  billion  last  year.  Viewed  in  terms  of  the 
impact  of  audi  borrowing  in  the  money 
market,  this  represents  a  $22  billion  lessen"- 
ing  in  ijusine.ss  demands  for  funas.  (In  pass- 
i;.-'.  It  .''hould  be  noted  that  tlie  contra- 
seuoonal  decline  of  $3 '2  billion  in  business 
lians  ,it  the  nations  commercial  banks  In 
January  suggests  that  the  moderation  In 
demand  is  already  underway.)  Moreover,  the 
volume  of  commercial  paper  outstanding  may 
rise  by  .ibout  $10  billion  in  1975— in  contrast 
to  a  gain  of  $17  billion  last  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  corporations  will  un- 
doubtedly attempt  to  rai.se  a  larger  volume 
of  funds  in  1975  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
in  the  capital  m.irket  than  they  were  able  to 
obtain  htit  year.  Flotations  may  amount  to 
$31  billion  this  year  vs.  .$25  billion  in  1974. 
However,  this  increase  of  $6  billion  would  bo 
less  than  h.ilf  the  expansion  ($12  billion) 
which  occurred  last  year.  Business-type  real 
estate  mortgages  may  rise  by  $19  billion  m 
1975 — thu-s  registering  another  ye.tr  of 
decline. 

The  contniiied  pre=^sure  on  corpor.itions  to 
raise  external  funds  during  1975  can  be  traced 
in  part  to  an  expected  sharp  reversal  in  cor- 
porate profits.  Before  allowing  for  taxes  and 
inventory  v.\lual!on  adjustment    (IVA).  cor- 
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porate  profits  might  total  $74  biUlon  In  1975 
vs.  $120  billion  in  1974.  However,  after  ad- 
justhig  for  IVA,  and  adding  repatriated  for- 
eign profits  and  depreciation— and  after 
subtracting  Federal  tiix  payments  and  divi- 
dends— corporate  c.sh  How  from  internal 
sources  may  amount  to  J84.5  billion  in  1975 
vs,  $33.3  bilhoii  in  1974.  But  with  tot.il  corpo- 
rate sources  projected  to  decline  to  $140  8 
billion  in  1975  from  f  103.5  bihi-'n  in  1974 
internal  sources  may  represent  60  percent  c.f 
tiie  total  this  year  compared  with  54  per  ceii- 
a  year  ago.  Even  so,  tiie  proportion  of  lot.il 
funds  raided  inrernally  would  barely  Ije  re- 
stored to  the  1909  ratio.  Tluis,  the  need  t.i 
help  reverse  tlie  deterioration  in  corporate 
liquidity  thai  has  bec-n  underway  for  the  K-u=i 
ti'.e  years  is  another  re:ison  why  a  m.ore 
liberal  monetary  policy  is  dc>irubie  for  ilie 
rett  of  this  year. 

The  liou,,phold  sec' or  mav  raise  aijout  $32 
billion  in  1975— a  decrease  of  $10  billion 
from  tlio  1973  level- which  also  saw  a  sharp 
declin'\  The  rise  in  cinsumer  credit  in  1974 
(partly  a  reflection  of  the  sharp  decline  in 
nuiomo'oile  sales  but  also  partly  a  reaection 
of  sluggishness  in  con.=umcr  spending  gen- 
erally) (.mounted  to  only  $10  billion;  this 
was  le--  than  half  of  the  $23  billion  rise 
posted  a  year  earlier.  In  the  current  year, 
the  incrcr.sc  may  amount  to  $4  billion.  Resl- 
dci.'ial  mortgages  may  climb  by  $26  billion 
m  1975  However,  this  amount  would  be  $4 
b.llion  less  than  that  recorded  In  1974— 
which  in  turn  was  $15  billion  below  that  for 
1973  .State  and  local  governments  mav  raise 
about  $15  billion,  virtually  the  same  as  the 
$!6  billion  raised  In  1974.  In  addition,  Fed- 
eral Government  credit  agencies  (particu- 
larly tho?e  devoted  to  the  raising  of  funds 
to  l)e  rechanncled  into  home  financing)  may 
have  net  borrowings  of  $10  billion  this  vea'r 
vs.  $20  billion  recorded  a  year  earlier.  Finally, 
the  volume  of  foreign  bonds  outstanding  in 
the  United  States  mav  expand  bv  $3  bilUon 
in   1975  vs.  $2  billion  in   1974. 

With  respect  to  sources  of  funds,  the 
crucial  factor  for  1975  is  the  outlook  for 
ronbank  investing  in.stitutions.  In  1974, 
the.se  Institutions  as  a  group  supplied  57 
percent  of  the  total  funds  raised — vs.  61 
per  cent  In  1973.  Specifically.  In  1974,  .sar- 
ir.gs  and  loan  a-ssoclatlons  (S  &  L's)  sup- 
plied about  $23  billion  to  the  market — vir- 
tually all  of  which  went  to  home  buyers. 
This  was  roughly  $6  billion  less  than  they 
•supplied  In  1973.  For  mutual  savings  banks, 
the  iigures  were  $2.7  billion  vs  $5.3  billion. 
For  1975.  it  appears  that  S  k  L's  may  ad- 
vance ret  aljout  $27  bUlion  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  about  $6  6  billion. 

In  the  case  of  commercial  banks,  net  lend- 
ing in  1975  may  approximate  $65  billion  vs 
$54  billion  recorded  last  year.  If  this  volume 
materializes,  it  would  represent  a  gain  of  $11 
billion— in  contrast  to  a  shrinkage  of  $24 
bUlion  in  net  credit  exteitsions  In  1954  com- 
pared to  the  1973  level  (which  amounted  to 
$78  billion).  Life  Insurance  companies  and 
noninsured  corporate  pension  funds  may 
al.so  have  slightly  more  funds  available  in 
1975  than  was  the  case  last  year.  On  the 
other  hand.  State  and  local  government  re- 
tirement funds  may  e.xpand  their  net  lend- 
ing to  a  lesser  degree  than  they  did  in  1974. 
Federal  lending  agencies  (partly  reflecting 
th.e  Improved  position  of  S  &  L's)  will  prob- 
ably advance  a  much  smaller  volume  of  funds 
in  1975  than  they  did  a  year  earlier.  Xon- 
fir.incKtl  corporations  may  also  cut  back  ap- 
preciably the  amount  of  credit  extended 
iperhr.ps  to  $3  billion  vs.  .19  biihon)  as  the 
backlog  of  receivables  is  worked  down. 

Re.il  estate  investment  trusts  (REITS)  may 
continue  to  provide  a  deciming  volume  of 
net  financing  of  properties  as  they  contmue 
to  struggle  with  their  own  Uquldity  prob- 
lems. Mutual  funds  and  flr©  and  casualty 
companies  may  also  expand  slightly  the  vol- 
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iinie  of  funds  supplied  to  the  market  on  a 
net  basis.  Foreign  investors  (e^eclally  the 
owners  of  petroleum  revenues)  may  lift  their 
nit  supply  of  funds  to  the  United  States  cap- 
ital market  by  $3.5  billion,  raising  the  level 
lo  $10  5  billion  in  1975  vs.  $7.0  billion  last 
war  In  1973,  the  figure  was  only  $2  billion, 
j-inally.  Individual  Investors  may  cut  back 
■  i^iiiiicantly  on  the  net  volume  of  funds 
-.ipplied  to  the  money  and  capital  markets 
dircctb .  As  market  yields  decline,  they  will 
ninst  likely  find  more  attractive  the  interest 
rales  i  along  with  greater  liquidity  and  in 
.Mime  cases  (safety  as  well)  offered  by  savings 
institutions.  Reflecting  this  eipected  be- 
ll,.', ioi,  individuals  may  supply  about  $20 
billion  to  the  money  and  capital  markets  In 
1975  v^.  $39  billion  supplied  in  1974.  In  1973, 
tiic  ligme  came  to  $25  billion. 

But,  in  the  projected  flow  of  funds,  the 
nio-t  dramatic  change  Is  the  greatly  stepped- 
up  borrowing  by  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  current  j-ear.  In  the  projection 
oiitimed  above,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Federal  Government  (excluding  Federal 
credit  agencies)  would  raise  net  about  $41 
billion  in  calendar  year  1975.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $30  billion  from  the 
1974  level.  In  1973,  Federal  net  borrowing 
declined  by  $2  billion.  These  projections  were 
made  after  the  drastic  upward  revision  of 
Official  estimates  of  the  Federal  budget  def- 
icit. Yet,  given  the  uncertahi  outlook  with 
respect  to  spending,  net  Federal  Government 
borrowing  might  be  raised  appreciably  be- 
yond the  present  estimate. 

Nevertheless,  unless  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sjstem  acts  to  prevent  It,  the  projected  flow 
of  funds  might  produce  a  level  and  structure 
of  interest  rates  that  could  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  timing  and  vigor  of  the  recovery 
wliich  national  economic  policy  is  designed 
to  achieve.  The  assessment  of  the  outlook 
presented  here  assumes  that  (in  addition  to 
a  stimulative  fiscal  policy  and  the  absence 
of  wage  and  price  controls)  the  course  of 
monetary  policy  during  1975  will  be  accom- 
modative. Specifically,  It  Is  assumed  that,  in 
carrying  out  this  policy,  the  Federal  Reserve 
will  supply  bank  reserves  In  a  generous  fash- 
ion (while  keeping  an  eye  on  the  rate  of 
inflation),  and  that  open  market  operations 
would  be  employed  aggressively  (i.e.,  to  make 
large  net  purchases  of  outstanding  Federal 
Government  secxu-itles) .  The  basic  question, 
however.  Is  whether  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
be  vigorous  enough  in  its  efforts  to  expand 
the  availability — and  reduce  the  costs — of 
credit  in  a  depressed  economy. 

Given  the  supply  and  demand  for  funds 
outlined  above — along  with  an  assumption 
about  the  reaction  of  Investor  expectations 
in  the  face  of  changes  in  the  rate  of  in- 
flation— the  monetary  policy  followed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  so  far  may  lead  to  the  follow- 
ing pattern  of  Interest  rates.  Short-term  rates 
may  move  down  progressively  through  mld- 
1975,  but  the  decline  may  be  In  the  range  of 
Va  to  1  percentage  point  below  the  levels 
prevailing  in  mid-February.  The  heavy  bor- 
rowing by  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
Fbon-terin    msrl-f^     (.ilong    with    continued 


sizable  needs  of  the  business  sector)  may  well 
limit  the  magnitude  of  the  reduction  In 
short-term  rates.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  as  the  expected  economic  recovery  gets 
underway — and  particularly  after  the  liqui- 
dation of  unwanted  inventories  has  been 
completed  and  stocks  are  being  accumulated 
again — business  loan  demand  is  expected  to 
become  stronger.  Under  those  circumstances, 
renewed  upward  pressure  on  short-term  rates 
should  be  anticipated.  In  the  long-term 
capital  market,  interest  rates  may  decline  by 
'4  to  ',2  percentage  point  below  mid-February 
levels.  These  more  modest  reductions  will  re- 
flect the  expected  record  level  of  corporate 
bond  flotations  and  near-record  borrowing 
by  State  and  local  governments.  Moreover, 
interest  rates  on  bonds  issued  by  firms  with 
less  than  the  highest  credit  ratings  may  show 
little  or  no  decline.  Because  of  the  continu- 
ing shortage  of  mortgage  credit.  Interest  rates 
on  home  mortgages  may  decline  very  little 
from  the  levels  prevailing  in  mid-February. 
Corporate  bond  yields  may  start  climbing 
again  in  the  closing  months  of  1975 — depend- 
ing on  the  timing  and  strength  of  the  re- 
covery. Finally,  toward  the  end  of  this  year, 
some  long-term  investors  may  begin  to  worry 
again  about  the  prospect  of  renewed  inflation 
in  1976,  and  this  change  in  expectations 
could  also  give  a  boost  to  long-term  rates. 

From  the  above  discussion,  a  fundamental 
conclusion  emerges:  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  will  have  to  supply  a  much  greater 
volume  of  bank  reserves  if  the  credit  needs 
of  the  economy  are  to  be  met.  If  the  System 
falls  to  do  this,  the  greatly  enlarged  Federal 
budget  deficits  will  have  to  be  financed  out 
of  private  savings  and  private  borrowers  will 
be  "crowded  out"  of  the  market  place.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  development  must 
not  be  underestimated:  interest  rates  would 
back  up;  savings  Intermediaries  would  mobil- 
ize a  smaller  volume  of  funds;  the  revival  of 
botislng  starts  would  be  anaemic,  and  the 
overall  pace  of  economic  recovery  in  1975 
would  be  unsure  and  feeble  at  best. 

Given  this  prospect,  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced that  the  Federal  Reserve  wUl  quicken 
the  growth  rate  of  money  and  credit  In  the 
near  future.  Moreover,  It  will  have  to  sustain 
the  higher  rates  of  expansion  through  most 
of  the  current  year.  However,  the  Impact 
would  be  registered — at  least  diu-ing  virtually 
all  of  1975 — as  a  stimulus  to  Increased  out- 
put, and  very  little  would  show  up  In  the 
form  of  higher  prices.  As  the  year  wore  on, 
the  increment  In  prices  relative  to  the  in- 
crement in  production  would  become  some- 
what larger.  Yet,  because  of  the  large  back- 
log of  excess  capacity  and  the  high-  and 
rising-rate  of  unemployment,  there  Is  little 
likelihood  that  the  provision  of  a  greater 
volume  of  bank  reserves  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  would  rekindle  underlying  in- 
flationary forces  during  the  current  year. 

IV.   CONCLtTDINC  OBSERVATIONS 

The  main  conclusions  reached  In  this  dis- 
cussion were  stated  in  each  section.  Before 
closing,  one  or  two  additional  points  ought 
to  be  emphasized. 


First,  because  of  the  90-day  time  lag  in 
the  publication  of  the  FOMC's  Policy  Record 
for  each  meeting,  the  further  liberalization 
of  monetary  policy  advocated  here  may  have 
already  occurred,  and  I  (along  with  otlier 
outside  observers)  may  simply  be  unaware 
of  the  thilt.  On  the  otlier  hand,  as  I  watcii 
tiie  day-to  'ay  Interventions  of  the  mar.ager 
of  the  open  market  account,  I  get  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  the  System  is  cur- 
rently trying  to  keep  the  Federal  funds  rate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  5^4  to  6'4  per  cent. 
Such  a  rate  seems  consistent  with  a  long- 
term  money  growth  target  above  6  per  rent 
but  less  than  7  per  cent  for  the  narrowly 
defined  money  supply.  In  either  case,  tlie 
adverse  eflect  on  the  economy  would  be  ex- 
tremely severe— if  such  a  target  were  not 
raised  above  8  per  cent  and  the  as.sociaveU 
easier  credit  conditions  were  not  maintained. 

Secondly,  given  the  prospect  of  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  Federal  Government  deficit 
over  the  next  two  years,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  have  to  acquire  a  fairly 
large  proportion  of  the  net  Increase  in  the 
public  debt  in  the  secondary  market  The 
record  of  Federal  Reserve  behavior  in  pre- 
vious years  during  which  Government  bor- 
rowing rose  appreciably  should  lead  the  pub- 
lic to  expect  the  System  to  do  Just  that.  For 
example,  from  the  second  quarter  of  1970 
through  the  second  quarter  of  1972.  the 
volume  of  Treasury  issues  sold  amounted  to 
$64.5  billion.  During  the  same  period.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  purchases  through  open  market 
operations  totaled  $15.6  billion.  Thus,  the 
System  absorbed  about  one-quarter  of  the 
net  rise  In  the  public  debt.  In  an  earlier 
period  (from  the  first  quarter  of  1967  through 
the  second  quarter  of  1968),  the  Federal  Re- 
serve absorbed  an  even  larger  share  of  the 
rise  in  Federal  Government  debt.  Over  this 
period,  the  debt  rose  by  $17.0  billion,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve's  holding  expanded  by 
$7.7  billion.  This  amount  represented  45  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Unless  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  behaves  In  a  similar  fashion  over  the 
next  two  years  and  absorbs  a  significant  part 
of  the  net  rise  In  tlie  Federal  debt  (not 
necessarily  the  same  proportion  as  in  the 
late  1960'6),  the  bulk  of  the  borrowing  by 
the  Government  will  have  to  come  out  of 
household  savings.  Such  a  coiu-se  would  as- 
sure that  the  recession  drags  on  well  into 
next  year — •with  a  concomitant  waste  of  the 
nation's  human  and  material  resource.'^ 

I  am  personally  confident  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  will  continue  to  share  In  a 
correct  assessment  of  the  country's  prioritie.' 
and  will  keep  monetary  policy  pointed  in 
the  right  direction:  that  is,  toward  ending 
the  recession  and  assuring  a  strong  recovery. 
I  am  also  confident  that  the  System  will 
discern  when  that  task  has  been  accomp- 
lished and  will  shift  the  posture  of  monetary 
policy  to  make  sure  that  the  revival  doe.s 
not  proceed  at  a  pace  In  excess  of  that  re- 
quired to  achieve  a  restoration  of  prii-c  .>-':i- 
bility  over  tlie  ne.st  few  years. 
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TABLE  1.     MONETARY  AND  RESERVE  AGGREGATES,  RECENT  GROWTH  RATES     PER  CENT 
{Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates] 


'  Per  cent  chanp.e,  simple  annual  ratu 
»'<ei.3ge.  Eoding  iit  Ihe  eailrei  period. 
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T.^BLE    2     SELECTED    INTEREST    RATES 
|ln  petcenll 
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TABLE  3      NET  DEMAfiD  FOB  CREDIT.  157S  73  (ANNUAL  NET  INCREASES  IN  AVClTiTi  mUT:,T  \fJDING) 
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J88.1        47.8      $98.6        57.4      $72.1  44.2 
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Source   Salomon  Brothers,  "S'jpply  and  Oemanrt  for  C'edil  in  1975,"'  Fe!>   10.  1975. 


TABLE  4      '.FT  SUPPLY     CE  CREDIT,  1973  73  (ANNUAL  NET  INCREASES  IN  AMOUNTS  OUTSTANDING) 

IBiDiors  of  dollarsl 
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Ere  and  casualty  companies 
Private  noninsuied  pension  funds     . 
State  and  lo^al  goyemment  retitement 
funds  .. 

Open-end  mutual  funds 

<<eal  estate  iiite>:ment  liiis:>. 

Subtotal 


$5  3 

2  9 

$2  7 

1.6 

$6.5 

29.3 

15.8 

23.3 

13.6 

26.5 

2.9 

1.6 

3.2 

19 

3.5 

9.6 

5.2 

10.9 

6.3 

12.5 

3.5 

19 

3.7 

2.2 

2.9 

2.1 

1.1 

5.4 

3  1 

5.0 

3.7 

2.0 

5.7 

3  3 

6  7 

-.2 

-.1 

.9 

.5 

-  2 

4.5 

2.4 

L2 

-7 

.2 

6a7       32.S       57.0       33.2       63.7 


Percent 

o>  total 


4.0 
16.2 
2.1 
7.7 
1.8 
3.1 

4.1 

-.1 

.1 


CalegLiy 


Commercial  banks' 

Finance  companies 

Business  corporations 

State  and  local  governments . 

Foreign  sources 

Subtotal 

All  institutions     . . 

Residual:  individual  and  miscellaneou'i 

Total:  net  supply  of  credit 


Anount 

Percent 
ct  total 

Amiuut 

Perce: t 
of  tot.il 

AmOli:it 

Percent 
of  total 

$77.5 

in  2 

5.4 
4.5 
2.0 

41  9 
5.5 
2.9 
2.4 
1.1 

yi  6 

4  9 
8  1 
2.4 
7.0 

31.2 
2  9 
4  7 
1.4 
4.1 

$65.0 

1  4 

5.7 

-3.0 

10.5 

39.8 

.9 

3.5 

-1.8 

6.4 

99,7 

160.4 
24.7 

53.9 

8b.  7 
13.3 

75.9 

U2.9 
38.9 

44.2 

77.4 
22.6 

79.6 

143.3 
20.0 

48.7 

ST.  8 
12.2 

185.1 

100.0 

171.8 

100.0 

163  3 

100.0 

E<cludes  tui  il-.  *or  equities,  casli  and  miscellaneous  demands  not  taliulatei  in  Misle  3 
'  Estimated. 
'  p.'oiected. 


•  Includes  nonoperating  holding  and  other  bank  related  companies. 

Source  Salomon  Biolhers,  "SuppI,  :,iid  Demand  foi  Ciedil  in  1S75."  Feb.  10. 1975. 


Mr.  WILLI.\M3.  Mr.  President,  tiii.s  ta.x 
reciuciion  leyl;-lation  is  inorr.entous  in  its 
itivjiications  for  economic  recovery.  It 
torn:-  the  b:d:-ock  cf  our  efforts  to  halt 
liie  rece.^sicn  and  to  lielp  niillion.s  of 
.American.s  get  back  to  work. 

Pi'.-^sage  of  this  vital  tax  cut  i.s  our 
sok'inn  responsibility  in  the.^e  times,  imd 
it  i.<  f,ratn.'.ing  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  this  historic  effort  by 
supportlntj  pa.^isaue  of  thi.s  legislation. 

It  is  especially  gratifyint,'  that  this 
omnibus  bill  contains  a  liftle-noticed  but 
very  important  section  extending  unem- 
ployment compen-sation  benefits  on  an 
entergency  ba.sis.  As  a  .'^pon.'-or  with  Sen- 
ator  J.wiTs   and   otiiers   of    the   benefit 


extension  bill  that  was  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  rider  to  the  tax  bill.  I  v. ant  to 
expie.ss  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
gui.^iied  chaanian  of  the  finance  Com- 
mittee '  Mr.  Lo.\c; ' .  ilie  oUier  Senate  con- 
ferees, and  th.e  Members  of  the  Hou.^e 
who  participated  in  the  conference  on 
the  tax  bill  for  ai,'rceing  to  include  our 
unemployment  compensation  propo.sal  in 
tl".e  final  version  of  thi.s  legi.-lation. 

I  know  that  it  was  not  an  ea.sy  deci- 
sion. .\  further  extension  of  unemplo.\ - 
ment  compeiL«aiion  benefits,  beyond  the 
ri2  v.eeks  already  authorized,  is  regarded 
by  many  a.s  ir.appropriate.  Some  are  con- 
cerned that  a  precedent  will  be  set  by 
breaking  tlitough  tiie  1-year  ceiling  on 


tiie  benefit  period.  Others  ha\c  noi:d 
tliat  the  13-week  extension  enacteti  la•^c 
December  was  faulty,  resulting  in  de- 
nial of  benefits  for  some  unemplo.sed 
v.orkcrs.  Still  others  felt  that  a  general 
and  thorough  review  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  should  be 
completed  before  any  decisions  are  made 
ab)ut  extending  emergency  benefits.  .Ml 
of  these  concerns  are  legitimate,  in  my 
view,  and  deserving  of  full  coirsideration 
;n  ti:e  weeks  ahead. 

On  balance,  however,  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  pas.sage  of  tliis  emergency,  13- 
week  extension  of  benefits  Is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Without  It,  some  250.000 
Americans  wiio  cannot  find  work  would 
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exhaust,  over  the  next  3  months,  their 
basic  means  of  support  and  be  forced  to 
apply  for  public  assistance  on  the  welfare 
rolls.  The  first  of  these  exhaustions 
would  occur  early  in  April. 

In  my  owti  State  of  New  Jersey,  an  es- 
timated 33,000  persons — roughly  one- 
tenth  of  those  receiving  unemployment 
compensation — would  be  among  those 
whose  benefits  would  expire  next  quar- 
ter. In  New  York,  the  estimate  is  80,000 
persons,  and  the  remainder  are  distrib- 
uted among  11  other  States. 

.Adoption  of  this  proposal  demonstrates 
our  commitment  to  alleviate  the  human 
misery  that  the  recession  has  infiicted 
on  so  many  American  families.  It  dem- 
onstrates that  we  ai'e  aware  of  their 
plight  and  willing  to  act  promptly  on 
their  behalf.  It  strengthens  their  faith 
that  their  Government  will  help  to  see 
them  through  these  difficult  times. 

However,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  precedent  for  long-term  policy.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  an  economic  upheaval 
unparalleled  since  the  great  depression. 
This  extension  of  UC  benefits  and  other 
steps  we  take  to  combat  the  malaise  are 
deemed  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
specific,  peculiar  conditions  confront- 
ing the  Nation's  economy. 

Moreover,  this  emergency  provision 
expires  on  June  30,  providing  Congress 
the  time  for  conducting  a  reappraisal  of 
the  unemployment  com.pensation  system 
and  imposing  a  deadline  for  completing 
that  reappraisal. 

Mr.  President,  in  approving  this  tax 
cut  bill  today,  we  are  taking  another 
step  in  a  broad  national  effort  to 
stimulate  economic  recovery.  The  tax 
cut  is  of  primary  importance  in  this  ef- 
fort. The  unemployment  compensation 
extension  is  another  vital  contribution. 

In  the  weeks  immediately  ahead,  other 
significant  actions  must  be  taken,  in 
light  of  predictions  by  economists  that 
unemployment  will  continue  at  unac- 
ceptably  high  rates  for  many  more 
months. 

Expansion  and  acceleration  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  public  works  proj- 
ects should  have  a  high  priority.  Under 
the  mandate  of  our  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  last  December,  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  has  com- 
piled a  list  of  some  $5  billion  in  labor- 
intensive  public  works  that  can  be 
launched  promptly. 

Direct  creation  of  .iobs  through  a  na- 
tional public  service  emplojnment  pro- 
pram  should  be  expanded  and  intensi- 
fied, with  careful  restrictions  to  insure 
that  regular  public  employees  are  not 
di.^placed  by  sub.^idized  public  service  em- 
play  ees. 

New  initiatives  should  be  launched  to 
provide  work  in  environmental  aiid  nat- 
ural re.'-.ource  conservation  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  helping  them  get  off 
the  treadmill  of  poverty. 

Federal  as.sistance  shoiUd  be  expanded, 
and  interest  rates  on  mortgage  borrow- 
ing should  be  reduced,  to  revive  the 
housing  industry  and  resume  our  march 
toward  the  national  housing  goals  es- 
tablished a  decade  ago. 

As  with  tliis  tax  reduction  legislation, 
these  are  momentous  proposals — broad 
In  scope  and  massive  in  proportion.  To 


the  extent  that  it  is  possible,  we  should 
enact  all  feasible  and  reasonable  program 
authorizations  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  Doing  so,  we  will  put  in  place  a 
variety  of  program  mechanisms  for  deal- 
ing with  specific  economic  conditions  and 
employment  problems. 

Together,  these  enactments  can  pro- 
vide a  carefully  wrought  structure  for  the 
program  of  national  recovery  that  is 
our  prime  concern  and  most  urgent  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  deficit  in  this  bill 
will  haunt  us  in  the  years  ahead  as  a 
hidden  tax.  The  bill  will  not  create  the 
jobs  we  need,  and  could  well  trigger  an- 
other strong  dose  of  inflation  becaii.se  of 
the  deficit. 

The  new  home  purchase  credit  w  ill  not 
help  Oregon's  forest  products  industry 
with  its  restrictions  covering  only  houses 
built  or  under  construction.  As  such,  it 
will  help  only  to  reduce  the  inventory  of 
new  homes. 

This  legislation  puts  money  into  one 
pocket  of  a  taxpaj'er.  and  then  takes 
more  money  out  of  the  other  pocket. 
Taxpayers  who  think  we  are  returning 
money  to  them  will  see  its  purchasing 
power  evaporate  through  inflation  fueled 
by  this  large  deficit. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  today  v.e 
will  vote  upon  the  most  important  piece 
of  legislation  to  come  before  Congress  in 
some  time.  Though  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  bill,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  conferees  for  their  outstanding  efforts 
in  promptly  bringing  this  agreement  to 
the  Senate  floor  so  that  we  might  enact 
the  badly  needed  economic  stimulus  v.  ith- 
out  further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  for  well  o\er  a  year 
many  of  us  in  this  body  have  been  warn- 
ing that  the  policies  of  the  Nixon,  then 
Foi-d  administration  would  lead  our 
economy  into  recession.  Unfortunately, 
administration  economists  paid  no  heed 
to  our  predictions,  and  only  when  the 
economy  had  entered  a  slump  so  severe 
that  it  approached  depression,  did  they 
realize  that  recession  was,  indeed,  public 
enemy  No.  1.  Not  until  Jantiai-y  did  the 
President  accept  the  concept  that  a  siz- 
able reduction  in  taxes  was  needed  to  halt 
the  dreadful  recessionary  slide.  Even 
then,  the  President  proposed  a  highly  in- 
adequate program. 

Congress  has  reshaped  tlie  proposed 
tax  reduction  into  a  package  which  will 
be  more  effective  in  curing  our  economic 
ills.  Though  I  would  have  preferred  to 
see  a  stimulus  approximating  $30  billion 
and  would  have  changed  many  of  the  de- 
tails, I  believe  that  enactment  of  the  pro- 
gram contained  in  tlie  conference  report 
will  provide  some  help  in  braking  our 
downward  slide  and  starting  us  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  President's  threats  of  a  veto  which 
would  delay  this  urgently  needed  legis- 
lation, forced  the  conferees  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  stimulus  below  that  which 
Vv'ould  have  been  most  effective. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  rno;::cnt.  Mr. 
President,  and  review  my  oxra  thoucht.s 
toward  the  tax  cut  legi.slation  as  the  bill 
progressed  during  the  last  fev,-  \\cq\-s. 

At  the  outset,  I  believed  that  the 
severity  of  the  recession  required  deci- 
sive action  from  Congress.  With  unem- 


ployment at  8.2  percent,  GNP  declining 
drastically,  and  every  economic  indica- 
tor pointing  downward,  it  was  clear  that 
a  massive  stimulus  was  needed.  I  be- 
lieved that  the  stimulus  should  be  in  tiie 
neighborhood  of  $30  billion.  Thougli  this 
figure  appeared  large  to  many.  I  felt  it 
was  the  proper  one  when  placed  in  the 
proper  perspecri\e.  In  conijjarison  to  the 
cL'6  billion  tax  cui  of  19G4,  whicli  was 
very  .<-uccessful.  S30  billion  is  not  e.xces- 
si\c,  especially  when  one  realizes  that 
there  has  been  significant  growth  in  our 
economy  since  tlien  and  that  the  prob- 
lems we  are  now  experiencing  arc  far 
greater. 

I  also  'oelieved.  Mr.  Presider.l.  th;, i  \\\e 
thrust  of  the  tax  i eduction  sh.oui>.!  be 
aimed  at  low-  and  middle-income  ir.di- 
viduaLs  v.itli  relief  for  business  in  the 
form  01  an  increase  in  the  investment 
lax  credit.  It  .seemed  to  mc  that  low-  and 
middle-income  individuals  were  mure 
likely  to  spend  additional  funds  freed 
from  taxation  and  provide  tiie  needed 
stimulus  to  our  economy. 

\  few  weeks  ago,  wiien  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  H.R.  2166.  I  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  form  of  that 
bill — with  its  stress  on  income  tax  re- 
bates and  reductions  for  individuals  in 
the  low-  and  middle-income  ranges, 
combined  with  sound  relief  for  business. 
My  only  concern  was  that  the  total  tax 
reli.^f  for  1975  contained  in  the  bill, 
about  S20  billion,  was  not  large  enough 
to  reverse  the  downturn  quickly. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Fi rian.ce 
Committee  reported  its  version  of  the 
bill.  I  was  pleased  by  the  proposed  size 
of  reduction  but  objected  to  the  fashion 
in  which  the  bill  provided  the  stimulus. 
Tire  Finance  Committee  adopted  a  num- 
ber of  veiy  narrow  tax  provisions  that 
directed  help  away  from  those  who  mosr 
needed  it  to  certain  indastries  and  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  I  believed  that  sucli 
an  attempt  to  fine  tune  an  economic 
stimulus  was  bad  public  policy.  Further, 
since  several  of  the  measures  projDoseri 
by  the  Finance  Committee  involved  to- 
tally new  concepts,  I  felt  that  sucli 
changes  should  more  properly  be  ad- 
dre.-.sed  in  subsequent  tax  legislation 
v.hich  I  hope  v,e  will  be  able  to  consider 
later  this  year. 

Shortly  after  debate  began  in  ihc 
Senate,  I  introduced  an  amendment 
which  was  a  substitute  for  the  commit- 
tee bill.  My  amendment  retained  and  in- 
creased provisions  in  both  the  House  and 
Finance  Committee  bills  aimed  at  tax 
relief  for  individuals  while  eliminating 
me  portions  v.-hich  I  beiiLved  did  not 
belong  in  an  emergency  fiscal  measure, 
most  notably  the  loss  carryback  pro^'i- 
sions  and  the  housing  credit.  More  par- 
ticularly, niy  amendment  v.ould  have 
increa.scd  liie  rebate  on  i&V4  taxes  lo 
approximately  $12  billion  with  a  ma.xi- 
mum  ijjvni'jnt  of  $300  and  a  minimum  oi 
SloO.  It.  v.-ouM  also  iiave  rciained  both 
the  Optional  t.redit  ior  personal  exem;i- 
tior.s  and  th;  changes  ia  tlie  standard 
deduction  v.r,  .-et  out  in  tlie  com.mittci. 
and  Hou'^e  bills,  and  made  irersons  v.'lio 
had  no  dopendei.ts  eligible  for  the  10- 
percent  earned  income  credit.  I  be- 
lieved the  requirement  for  dependents 
v,c\;ld  v'ork  hardships,  especially  on  our 
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>euior  citizens  who  are  mo^t  in  need  of 
hell). 

On  the  bu.siness  side,  tlie  Bayh  .-ub- 
>titute  retained  the  House  provisions  for 
increases  in  the  investment  tax  credit 
ond  tlie  corporate  surtax  exemption. 
'1  liese  v.ere  well  reasoned  mea.sures 
\.hich  would  .stimuhAte  ba^u.e-^  nivest- 
ment. 

It  seemed  to  nie.  Mi-.  Piesldent.  that 
tills  straight  forward  approach  to  fight- 
ing ieccsi.ion  was  what  was  needed.  I 
w;l.^  subseciuently  gratiHcd  ',\hen  tlie 
I'.Ian.^field  substitute,  whicli  embodies 
tlii,  •,  oncept,  was  overwhehnin^My  passed 
by  :hc  Senate  Like  my  amendment,  tlie 
Mnnsfteld  substitute  increased  the  size 
01  the  rebate  and  provid«>d  additional 
rchet  for  i.idividuals.  includins  the 
elderly.  Fuztiicr  it  eliminated  or  modi- 
r.ed  the  most  offensive  provisions  of  the 
P'lnanre  Committee  bill. 

It  was  largely  the  Mansfield  substi- 
tute which  pas.sed  the  Senate  and  was 
til  ken  to  conference.  There  were  some 
important  amendments,  however,  which 
I  believed  were  essential. 

First  and  loremost.  after  many  years 
oi  trying,  we  were  .succesMiiI  in  passing 
J  measure  to  eliminate  the  percentage 
oil  depletion  allowance  for  tlie  large, 
integrated  oil  companies.  Tiiis  provision 
which  for  decades  has  permitted  the  oil 
companies  to  pay  little  or  no  taxes,  did 
not  belons  in  oar  tax  code,  and  its  re- 
peal was  one  of  tiie  most  .significant  vic- 
tories for  tax  reform  that  I  have  seen 
since  being  elected  to  the  Senate 

I  would  note  that  the  Senate  bill  did 
allow  indepenrieiit  producers  to  take  per- 
cetUase  depletion  on  their  first  2.000 
barrels  per  day.  It  is  the  small  in- 
dejiendents  who  find  the  bulk  of  the  oil 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  a  real  need 
for  special  treatment  for  them  in  order 
that  they  may  attract  the  hi?h  risk  capi- 
tal needed  for  increased  exploration  and 
to  permit  them  to  retire  debt  incurred 
prior  to  this  time.  The  complete  elimina- 
tion of  percentage  depletion  for  the  in- 
dependents would  destroy  them  and  serve 
to  increase  the  grip  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies in  the  energy  market.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  conference  report  re- 
tains a  special  exemption  for  these  small 
independent  producers  whose  efforts  are 
vastly  needed  in  the  face  of  our  curreiU 
cneru'v  problems. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  Senator 
H.^RTKE's  amendment  to  repeal  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  on  oil  related  income.  In 
the  past  the  oil  companies  have  been  able 
to  subtract  every  dollar  paid  in  royalties 
to  a  foreign  coimtry  from  their  U.S.  tax 
liability.  Further,  when  such  credits  ex- 
ceeded American  tax  liability,  the  oil 
companies  were  permitted  to  spread  them 
around  to  shield  income  from  other  op- 
erations in  low  tax  countries  from  U.S. 
taxes.  This  amendment  terminates  this 
multinational  ripofT.  and  I  think  it  is 
most  important  that  tie  conference 
acrreement  retained  such  .i  urovi-ion, 
though  In  a  modified  form. 

Finally,  Senate  provisions  :et;".ned  in 
conference  extend  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  an  additional  13  weeks  Although 
this  provision  does  not  directly  relate  to 
tax  relief,  its  passage  is  veiy  important. 


Even  with  enactment  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
President,  it  will  take  time  for  the  econ- 
omy to  right  it,self  and  for  unemploy- 
ment to  come  down  to  reasonable  levels. 
It  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  those  who 
will  continue  to  be  out  of  ■.'  ork  througli 
no  fault  of  tneir  own. 

To  conclude.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  pa.ssage  of  H  R  2166  as  it  now  ap- 
pears before  us  will  be  bcnelu  lal  to  the 
comitry,  though  I  am  very  concerned 
that  it  does  not  provide  a  stimulus  lar;:e 
enough  to  turn  our  economy  quickly 
around,  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  di- 
rected relief  to  low-  and  middle-income 
individuals,  includinu  those  on  .•■ocial  se- 
tuiiiy.  and  provided  reasonable  reduc- 
tion? foi-  business,  I  would  have  preferred, 
however,  much  larger  reductions  for  our 
citizens  under  nearly  every  measure  pro- 
viding relief  for  individual  taxpayers. 
Thouch  I  fear  we  have  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity for  prompt  and  stron.g  recovery.  I 
belio\e  the  bill  is  better  than  the  Presi- 
dent s  proposals  and  certainly  better 
than  liOthing.  I  will  support  Us  enact- 
ment, but  I  am  saddened  that  we  in  Con- 
gress did  not  provide  a  more  etTective 
packafio.  when  the  economy  and  the 
country  need  every  ounce  of  a\  a  liable 
help, 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  considers  whether  or  not  it 
should  give  final  approval  to  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  197.5,  which  has  been 
reported  to  us  by  the  Hoase-Senate  con- 
feience  committee  which  met  to  resolve 
differences  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  bill,  although  I 
have  severe  reservations  about  many  of 
its  individual  pans 

We  consider  this  measure  at  a  time 
when  our  country-  is  tripped  by  the  worst 
economic  conditions  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. It  is  the  hope  of  the  principal 
authors  that  this  bill  will  have  a  ma.ior 
and  positive  effect,  both  because  of  the 
timing  of  the  bill  in  relation  to  the 
worldw  ide  economic  problems  which  se- 
verely affect  all  Americans,  and  because 
of  the  size  of  the  tax  reduction,  $22,8 
billion.  This  is  the  largest  single  tax  cut 
in  our  Nation  s  history,  although  the  tax 
cut  of  1964  was  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  sl/e  of  the  national  economy  at  that 
time. 

For  tiic  past  2  years,  inflation  has 
raged  on  a  .scale  unprecedented  in  recent 
decades  during  peacetime.  The  financial 
security  of  persoas  on  fixed  incomes  have 
been  de\  astated  by  soaring  prices.  Work- 
ers have  found  that  inflation  has  out- 
stripped the  pay  hikes  they  may  have 
received,  leaving  them  with  less  purchas- 
ing power  than  2  years  ago.  Businesses, 
particularly  the  housing  industry,  have 
seen  interest  rates  climb  to  a  height 
which  made  new  investments  financially 
impractical.  The  inflation  has  thus  di- 
rectly contributed  to  the  onrushing  re- 
cession. 

Today,  plants  throughout  America  aie 
operating  at  75  percent  capacity.  Real 
GNP  dropped  by  9  1  percent  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
index  of  industrial  production  declined 
by  3  percent  in  February,  making  a  12.2- 
drop  since  last  September.   Unemploy- 


ment is  officially  measured  at  8.2  percent 
currently,  but  is  expected  to  rise  even 
further.  Even  this  statistic,  however,  does 
not  count  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  given  up  looking 
for  a  job.  or  the  millions  more  who  are 
working  only  part  time  or  w ho  are  work- 
ing at  jobs  which  do  not  fully  utilize  their 
skills.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  of  this  mag- 
nitude is  not  just  a  temporary  loss  in 
produi.tion— tiie  individuals  affected  will 
bear  the  scars  of  this  experience  for  years 
into  the  future. 

For  thee  reasons,  I  believe  it  is  imper- 
aiive  that  tne  Federal  Government  take 
immediate  steps  to  bring  our  domestic 
economy  back  into  balance.  Economic 
pioblenis  niu.-.t  be  forcmo-t  on  the  agenda 
of  this  Cor.giess.  and  a  comprehensive 
and  iiUcgrated  response  is  urgent. 

A  tax  cut  is  one  vital  component  of  jmi 
overall  program.  Consumers  need  added 
iHiiTha^ing  power,  both  to  offset  the  ef- 
fect of  iiitlation  on  their  personal  lives, 
and  to  provide  willing  buyers  for  goods 
produced  by  our  Nation's  industry.  Amer- 
ican business  needs  further  incentives  to 
invest  in  plant  capacity  that  will  be 
needed  ni  the  future  This  investment  in 
itself  w  ill  begin  to  reverse  the  downward 
spiral  nf  industrial  production  which  h.as 
continued  for  over  16  straight  months. 

The  si./e  and  nature  of  the  tax  cut  are 
critical  to  it.s  success,  however.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  expected  to  run  a 
budget  deficit  of  over  S30  billion  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  President  lia.s 
now  recommended  a  budget  for  the  com- 
ing year,  fiscal  .vear  1976,  that  forecasts 
a  deficit  of  over  $30  billion.  That  fore- 
cast is  based  on  several  assumptions,  sev- 
eral of  which  most  observers  believe  will 
not  hold  true.  Therefore,  many  see  a 
deficit  of  $80  billion  which  may  rise  to 
as  high  as  $150  biUion.  The  forecast  be- 
yond the  current  fiscal  year  1976  sees 
deficits  which  will  continue  to  be  huge 
by  any  standard. 

These  deficits  are  deeply  concernhiR. 
They  compel  each  Member  of  Congress, 
at  the  least,  to  reexamine  the  value  of 
every  Federal  expenditure.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  was  pleased  that  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  were  able  to  trim  the  ap- 
propriations requested  last  year  by  the 
administration  by  some  $10  billion,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  scrutinize  program.? 
even  more  carefully  this  year. 

Just  as  the  budget  deficits  are  deeply 
disturbing,  the  loss  of  production  and 
jobs  in  this  country  is  alarming.  The 
extent  of  this  deficit  in  production  In  the 
country  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  what 
Federal  revenues  and  expenditures  would 
be  if  the  country  was  today  operating 
near  the  full  employment  level. 

At  full  employment,  the  Federal  budget 
would  not  reflect  a  deficit  of  more  than 
$100  billion,  but  Instead  have  a  surplus 
of  $15  billion.  This  change  reflects  both 
lower  expenditures  for  unemployment 
compensation,  public  service  jobs,  wel- 
fare, and  similar  programs,  and  higher 
revenues  from  the  Increased  tax  pay- 
ments of  employed  workei's  and  booming 
businesses. 

It  Ls  clear  to  me.  therefore,  that  our 
chief  concern  must  be  to  restore  health 
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to  our  national  economy  by  providing 
the  stimulus  that  will  put  the  private 
sector  back  to  work. 

Having  said  all  of  this,  however,  I  must 
also  slate  some  concern  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  before  us.  I  shall  indi- 
cate my  major  ccncerns  as  I  summarize 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  the  Senate  and  as 
provided  in  the  conference  committee 
veiiion  before  us. 

A,    SIZE    OF    T.\X    CUT 

Tiie  administration  recommended  a 
tax  cut  of  $16  billion.  The  House  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  a  total  cut  of  $20 
billion.  The  Senate  increased  the  cut  to 
api^roximately  $30  to  $32  billion,  almost 
double  that  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  Senate  figure  was  the 
largest  cut  recommended  by  the  econ- 
omists and  other  witnesses  which  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  was  consonant  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress.  The  confer- 
ence committee,  however,  reduced  the 
total  cut  to  $22,8  billion,  making  it  more 
in  line  with  the  consensus  of  economic 
recommendations,  I  believe  this  reduc- 
tion was  appropriate. 

B.    REB.^TE    OF    13  74    TAXES 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  pro- 
vided for  an  immediate  I'ebate  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  due  from  citizens  on 
their  1974  income.  The  administration 
has  recommended  a  rebate  equal  to  12 
percent  of  an  individual's  tax  payment, 
up  to  a  ceiling  of  $2,000.  The  House 
passed  a  rebate  of  10  percent  with  a 
minimum  of  $100 — or  the  tax  paid,  if  less 
than  $100 — and  a  maximum  of  $200.  The 
maximum  would  be  reduced  for  persons 
with  an  adjusted  gross  income  in  excess 
of  $200.  and  persons  with  an  adjusted 
gross  income  of  more  than  $30,000  would 
receive  only  the  $100  minimum.  The  Sen- 
ate increased  the  rebate  to  12  percent  of 
tax  due,  with  a  minimum  of  $120 — or 
the  amount  of  tax  paid,  if  less  than 
$120— and  a  maximum  of  $240,  with  a 
similar  phasedown  for  persons  with  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  in  excess  of  $20,000. 
The  House  version  of  the  rebate  carried 
a  price  tag  of  $8.1  billion;  the  Senate 
version,  $10  to  $11  billion.  The  confer- 
ence committee  adopted  the  House 
version. 

I  believe  the  rebate  is  an  appropriate 
tool.  It  is  not  as  stimulative  of  new  jobs 
as  a  direct  grant  keyed  to  increased  em- 
ployment would  be.  but  it  will  increase 
employment  and  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
vides Immediate  and  needed  relief  to  citi- 
zens hard  hit  by  inflation. 

I  objected  to  the  fact  that  the  rebate 
meciianis'n  discriminates  against  mar- 
ried coui)les  in  which  both  spouses  work. 
Tiicse  couples  receive  only  one  rebate, 
wliereas  if  they  were  single,  each  would 
receive  a  separate  rebate.  I  introduced 
an  amendment  to  correct  this  obvious 
and  inexcusable  inequity,  but  the  amend- 
ment was  not  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The 
discrimination  against  married  couples 
in  which  both  spouses  work  exists  as  well 
in  the  tax  rate  schedules  applicable  to 
taxpayers  each  year.  I  have  introduced 
kgislation,  S.  95,  to  correct  this  inequity 
by  making  marital  status  Irrelevent  to 
tax  obligations.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 


Congress  will  enact  this  needed  reform, 
and  am  pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  agreed  to 
hold  hearings  on  bills  to  make  marital 
status  irrelevant  to  tax  obligation. 

C.    INCREASE    IN    STANDARD    DEDUCTION 

The  House  bill  increased  the  minimum 
and  percentage  standard  deduction 
which  can  be  claimed  by  taxpayers.  This 
chanre  would  be  effective  on  1975  income. 
It  would  involve  about  $5.1  billion.  This 
increase  would  not  benefit  taxpayers  who 
itemized  their  deductions,  however,  and 
it  was  replaced  in  the  Senate  bill  by  tlie 
following  personal  credit. 

The  conference  committee  increased 
the  low-income  allowance  or  minimum 
standard  deduction  to  $1,600  for  single 
persons  and  $1,900  for  joint  returns.  The 
regular  standard  deduction  is  increased 
to  16  percent  of  AGI  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $2,300  for  singles  and  S2.600  for  joint 
returns. 

D.  PERSONAL  CREDIT 

Tlie  Senate  bill  provided  that  tax- 
payers could  take  a  $200  credit  as  an 
alternative  to  claiming  each  S750  per- 
sonal exemption  now  permitted  for  the 
taxpayer  and  each  dependent.  The  per- 
sonal exemption  is  a  deduction  from 
.gross  income  made  in  computing  taxable 
income.  The  credit  is  subtracted  from 
actual  taxes  due.  The  credit  is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  any  taxpayer  who  is  below 
the  27-percent  tax  bracket;  the  exemp- 
tion is  more  advantageous  to  taxpayers 
above  this  bracket.  The  27-percent 
bracket  is  roughly  equivalent  to  an  ad- 
justed gross  Income  of  $15,000. 

This  credit,  like  the  change  in  the 
standard  deduction  above,  would  be  ef- 
fective on  taxes  due  on  1975  income  and 
thereafter.  It  would  involve  approxi- 
mately $6.2  billion. 

In  lieu  of  a  $200  tax  credit  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  $750  personal  exemption 
deduction,  the  conference  committee 
agreed  to  a  $30  tax  credit  in  addition  to 
the  personal  exemption  for  the  taxpayer 
and  his  spouse  and  an  additional  $30  tax 
credit  for  each  dependent.  The  revenue 
loss  is  $5.2  billion. 

E.    OIL   DEPLETION    ALLOWAXCE 

The  House  bill  repealed  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  entirely,  phasing  it  out 
over  a  4-year  period.  The  Senate  bill  was 
identical  to  the  House  version,  except 
that  it  permitted  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers to  continue  to  claim  the  deple- 
tion allowance  on  the  first  2,000  barrels 
pumped  each  day.  The  conference  com- 
mittee provided  for  a  repeal  of  percent- 
age depletion  generally.  However,  22 -per- 
cent depletion  on  oil  and  gas  will  be 
available  on  the  first  2,000  barrels  of  oil 
in  1975  with  the  number  of  barrels  get- 
ting the  22  percent  reduced  200  barrels 
per  year  through  1980.  In  1981  a  20  per- 
cent depletion  would  be  available  on  the 
first  1,000  barrels  and  this  rate  of  deple- 
tion is  reduced  to  18  percent  in  1982.  16 
percent  in  1983,  and  15  percent  in  1984 
and  thereafter.  For  tliis  later  period — 
between  1981  and  1985 — secondary  and 
tertiary  wells  would  continue  to  get  the 
22-percent  depletion  rate  but  would  get 
only  15  percent  thereafter.  The  50-per- 
cent limit  on  net  taxes  increased  to  65 
percent  immediately. 


I  supported  the  original  House  version 
on  this  matter,  on  tlie  grounds  that  the 
depletion  allowance  is  an  ineiricient 
method  of  stimulating  production. 

FOREIGN  TAX    CREDITS 

The  Senate  bill  converted  the  forci,'-'n 
tax  credit  for  royalty  payments  made  by 
petroleum  companies  to  a  deduction, 
which  is  about  half  as  valuable  to  i:ie 
company.  The  Treasury  would  gain  ap- 
proximately ?1.5  billion  under  this 
amendment.  Il  also  provided  that  t;.-xes 
on  foreign  earnings  would  be  due  when 
earned,  rather  than  when  the  money  is 
■repaliiated'  ty  biinging  it  back  to  tl:e 
United  States.  This  v.ouid  mean  a  gain 
of  at  least  $C00  million  for  the  Trca- ury. 

The  conrercnce  committee  adopted  a 
foniplcx  ccnipromiie  which  .should  be 
tightened  a.s  part  of  any  bill  dealing 
with  tax  reronn  or  international  enerp-y 
or  trade  matiers.  The  compromise  Ls  esti- 
mated to  save  the  Treasury  $370  miricn 
annually. 

CKEDIT    FOn    HO.MS    PVRCHASEF.S 

Tile  Senate  Finance  Comir.ntre 
adopted  a  proposal  to  give  each  taxpayer 
who  pmxhased  or  constructed  a  home  a.s 
his  or  her  principal  residence  a  credit  of 
5  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  home,  uu  tc  a 
ceiling  of  $2,000.  The  effective  dates 
were  originally  April  1  to  December  31. 
1975,  but  the  April  1  date  was  changed 
by  the  committee  to  March  13.  The 
amendment  was  modified  on  the  Senate 
floor  so  that  it  applied  only  to  newly 
constructed  homes.  The  conference  com- 
mittee provided  a  5 -percent  tax  credit  up 
to  $2,000  for  the  purchase  of  new  hou.=^es 
either  in  being  or  in  construction  before 
midnight  March  25,  In  order  to  obtain 
this  credit,  the  taxpayer  must  receive  a 
certificate  from  the  seller  that  the  pi  ice 
of  the  house  is  the  lowest  price  at  which 
the  house  has  ever  been  offered  for  sale. 

I  believe  that  there  is  desperate  need 
to  stimulate  the  construction  of  new- 
housing  and  the  renovation  of  older 
homes.  I  am  not  convinced,  however,  that 
the  amendment  advanced  by  the  Finance 
Committee  is  sufficient  stimulus.  As  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  this  amendment 
would  have  involved  $3  billion.  As 
amended  on  the  Senate  floor,  it  would 
cost  about  $1  billion. 

INCREASE    IN    INVESTMENT    TAX    CRTDir 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  both  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  in  the  Investment 
tax  credit  from  7  percent  to  10  percent. 
The  Senate  provided  that  tl^e  credit  be 
at  12  percent  for  tlie  next  2  ycar.s  under 
certain  condition.';.  The  investment  t.ix 
credit  is  meant  as  a  stimulus  to  invest- 
ment by  private  Industry  In  new  produc- 
tive capacity.  The  investment  tax  credit 
has  been  increased  or  decreased  several 
times  in  recent  years  to  .stimulate  or 
abate  investment  by  the  private  sector, 
with  positive  results.  The  conference 
committee  retained  the  Senate  venslon. 
except  that  the  figure  of  12  percent  was 
reduced  to  11  percent.  The  increa.se  in 
the  investment  tax  credit  is  effective 
only  until  December  31, 1976. 

INCREASE    IN    BUSINESS    SCHTAX    EIEMPTMN 

Business  income  is  now  taxed  at  a  rate 
of  22  percent  on  the  first  $25,000  and  48 
percent  thereafter.  The  Senate  increased 
the  $25,000  to  $50,000.  This  Is  supposed 
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u\  aid  .-mall  biu-inesses.  aUhoujih  tlie 
benefit  extends  as  well  to  the  first  $50  000 
enrned  by  lai^e  rorporatioirs  Tiie  con- 
ferenf?  committee  voted  to  apply  a  20 
percent  tax  rate  to  the  first  $25  000  of 
rorporate  earnings  and  22  perceiU  on  the 
next  $25,000.  Additional  carniugs  would 
be  taxed  at  the  current.  48  percent  rate. 

LDSS      t.AHRYB.M  K 

The  Senate  Finas'.ce  Com;nlitfi»  j.ias^e :i 
an  amendment  which  would  have  enabled 
rarporalions  to  apply  Ios.ses  ciUfTered  one 
vear  again;-t  any  taxable  profits  attained 
for  any  of  the  previous  8  >ears.  This 
•  ould  have  caused  a  re\i  n'le  loss  for  the 
federal  Government  of  SI  billion.  The 
measure  was  modified  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  cut  that  loss  in  half.  The  vcnference 
committee  quite  rightly  dropped  thi-;  p!>i- 
vis:on  cnmpletely. 

TI.e  Senate  Mil  provided  for  a  SlOO 
ua\ment  to  persons  over  aye  65  v. ho  were 
receiving  social  security  or  other  Federal 
retuement  and  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits. Thi.>  provision  was  de-ianed  to  aid 
those  elderly  citizens  \\  ho  were  not  pay- 
iMK  >i.ibstantial  taxes  and.  therefore,  may 
not  be  receiving  a  large  lebate  under  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  provision  was  $3.4  billion 

EMPl.OYFF    STOCKOW.NERSHIP    PL\NS 

The  Senate  bii:  provided  tl:at  lar^e 
corporations  v.hicii  tool:  ad'.aiita-e  of 
the  12  percent  investment  tax  credit  pr.- 
v.ded  by  the  Senate  bill  would  be  re- 
quired to  e.-tab!i.-h  an  empiovee  slock- 
u'.vnership  plan,  by  which  stock  would  be 
made  available  to  workers  of  th^  coi-j.o- 
ration.  The  bill  also  provided  that  coipo- 
rations  which  utilized  tlie  liberalized  Io-> 
carr\back  provisions  of  tl;e  bill  would 
al-o  be  required  to  e-tablish  a:;  employee 
-tockovvii.crship  pi  in.  There  would  be  i:o 
>.m;ificant  direct  co^t  to  the  Trea-ury 
from  these  provisions.  The  provision  re- 
latnig  to  the  investment  tax  credit  was 
retained  by  the  conference  committee, 
although  the  figure  of  12  percerU  v.  as  re- 
duced to  11  percent. 

(HIID-CAP.K     I.X.-'LN.srs 

Tne  Senate  bill  provided  for  Uberaliz- 
ii:c;  the  child-care  deduction.-  m  existing 
law  by  makinc  the  deduction  .  vxilable  to 
persons  who  take  the  .-tandard  deduction 
as  well  as  those  who  itemize  deductions. 
The  conference  committee  delt-ted  this 
provision. 

Under  present  lav  ,  taxpayers  may  de- 
duct up  to  $4800  for  child  care  or  other 
expenses  related  to  carina  for  depen- 
dents, if  such  expenses  were  necessary  in 
order  for  the  taxpayer  lo  work.  The  full 
amount  of  deduction  ls  only  available  to 
taxpayers  who  itemize  and  tarn  le.s.s  tl:an 
S18.000  A  smaller  deduction  i.-  available 
lor  those  earninf.i  between  $18000  and 
S27  500.  The  conference  committee  voted 
U)  increase  the  $18,000  figure  to  $35  000 
arid  the  $27,500  fiL'ure  to  S44  600.  Tins 
provision  will  involve  about  S90  nuiUon. 

OTHKR    PP.OS-I.SIUNii 

The  Senate  bill  would  repeal  the  cur- 
rent 10  percent  Federal  excise  tax  on 
tue  purchase  on  trucks.  bu.-e.s.  tractors 
.i!.d  related  parts.  $0.7  billion.  This  was 
;;•  -cied  by  the  conference  committee 

The  Senate  bill  would  also  grant  an 


employer  a  tax  credit  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  wages  paid  to  a  recipient  of 
Federal  aid  to  dependent  children  wel- 
fare assistance.  $3  million.  Tins  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  conference  committee.  The 
Senate  bill  reduced  tiie  tax  rate  applied 
to  tiie  first  S4.0U0  of  taxable  income  by 
1  percent.  §2.3  billion.  The  Senate  bill 
also  included  an  earned  income  credit" 
applicable  to  low-income  taxpayers  with 
children.  $1.5  billion.  This  provision  was 
retained  by  the  conference  committee. 
The  House  bill  containec;  a  more  liberal 
earned  income  credit  costing  about  S3 
billion.  The  Senate  bi!!  permitted  indi- 
viduals to  oifset  capital  los-^es  incurred  in 
any  year  against  any  capital  sams  re- 
ceived during  tlie  3  i"'  vious  tax  years. 
;:;0.1  billion. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  a  tax  credit 
ior  part  of  the  cost  of  home  iirsulation. 
The  conference  committee  deleted  this 
l.rovision. 
X' -  D    rcR    mr!ii:r     \titi>.v    ns    t -.x    p.ekt.'.i 

The  enactment  of  this  Tax  Reduction 
Act  is  the  fipt  of  .several  steps  needed  to 
make  our  tax  code  more  fair  and  more 
responsive  to  national  needs.  This  is  pri- 
marily a  tax  reduction  bill  designed  to 
provide  immediate  and  lasting  stimulus 
tf>  tne  economy.  There  is  a  strong  need 
for  a  tax  reform  bill  to  be  enacted  in  the 
nnmediate  future. 

The  fitst  ^oal  of  a  tax  reform  bill 
^llould  be  the  simplification  of  the  Tax 
Coc'e.  It  is  appalling  that  milhuns  of  tax- 
pajers  are  forced  t;3  hire  lielp  to  prepare 
their  tax  returns.  The  bill  before  us 
makes  the  Tax  Code  moie.  not  less,  com- 
plex. It  theretoie  makes  the  need  for  a 
tliorough  review  of  the  tax  laws  even 
I'.iore  urgent. 

Amon?  provision.-  whuh  must  be  ex- 
amined in  heariir-.-  on  tax  reform  are: 
The  foreign  t-ax  credit  available  to  cor- 
porations, the  part  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  whicn  is  continued  by  the  bill 
before  us.  a  stronuer  minimum  tax  on 
the  rich,  the  discrimination  against  mar- 
ried working  couples  and  against  certain 
sini;Ie  taxpayers  in  the  current  tax  rates, 
the  need  to  increase  specific  dollar  figures 
in  the  code  whose  value  has  been  eroded 
by  inflation,  and  the  need  for  a  tax 
credit  to  offset  some  of  the  exi^enses  to 
a  familv  of  sending  their  children  to 
colIet;e  and  graduate  .-chool.  This  list  is 
only  a  besiinning.  I  am  lioix'ful  that  the 
House  Wavs  and  Means  Committee, 
which  lias  the  responsibility  for  initiat- 
ing this  type  of  leai.slation  under  the 
Hou-e  rules  and  the  Constitution,  will  re- 
poit  a  comprehensive  tax  it  form  bill  in 
the  coming  months. 

NFFD    F'lR    .ACTIi)."J     RFiMin     in    (MRI.V 

The  continuing  crisis  over  the  supply 
of  energy  for  America  and  our  allies- - 
which  is  critical  to  alleviating  both  our 
inflation  and  recession — should  be  met 
partially  by  changes  in  the  Tax  Code  to 
provide  incentives  for  con.servation 

I  have  outlined  these  chanties  in  an- 
other statement,  and  I  .^hall  not  repeat 
iliem  here.  This  need  is  sepaitite  tor  tax 
reform,  but  is  no  less  urgent 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre.  idem.  t!ie 
economic  stimulus  provided  bv  the  con- 
ference committee  bill  is  only  half  a  loaf. 
But  for  an  econom.s  starved  tjy  recession, 
bankruptcies,    and    unemployment,   this 


half  a  loaf  is  far  better  than  none.  And 
it  is  far.  far  better  than  the  "cake"  the 
administration  hr,d  proposed  for  the 
rich. 

As  contrasted  with  the  Pre-idtnfs 
program,  which  called  for  a  .^16. 5  billion 
tax  cut  primarily  for  the  well-to-dn. 
both  the  Sen  ite  and  House  bills  giv..- 
greater  relief  to  low-  and  middlc-iiiccnie 
people. 

Most  of  the  cconoiiii.-ts  v  ho  tcstifcd 
before  us  at  the  Budget  Comniitlee 
hearings  agreid  that  we  need  an  imme- 
diate, massive  stimulus — on  the  order  oi 
the  $3  4  billion  bill  v.e  passed  in  the  Sun- 
ate — to  tuin  tiie  economy  around  a. id 
pull  the  coun.tiy  out  of  the  rece.ssicn. 

The  Senate  Dill,  w liich  I  strongly  sui)- 
poricd.  would  have  done  more  to  hclii 
the  elderly  on  social  securi'y.  the  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  and  underemployed, 
and  others  hardt:->i  hit  by  recession  aiul 
hi;:h  ijrices. 

But  con.-ideiing  the  veto  tiireats  of  the 
Pie-idei  t.  the  S24.8  billion  conference 
committee  bill  is  a  sound  compromi-e 
between  the  Senates  $34  billion  bill  and 
th"  Huu.-e  S20  billion  ].MOgram 

I  will  vote  for  it. 

T  urge  all  Senators  to  do  likewise. 

I  coiieratuhue  the  Senator  fioni 
I.oui.siitna  and  hi.-  fellow  conferees  for 
Ih'^ir  hard,  sv.ift.  and  effective  work. 

Thoufih  a  number  of  good  Senate  pro- 
IJ.osals  wc!e  dropped  in  conference.  I  am 
particularly  plea.-ed  that  several  which 
I  originally  offered  in  a  Senate  amend- 
ment are  in  the  final  bill.  Tliese  include 
four  provisions,  wliich  will  bring  in  $17(' 
million  more  in  revenues  from  the  major 
oil  companies  in  1975.  to  shut  off  some  ol 
the  worst  tax  avoidance  abuses  by  major 
oil  companies  in  their  foreign  operations 

These  include:  ending  the  investment 
credit  on  drilling  rigs  outside  the  United 
St-'tes.  repealing  the  tax  benefits  for  do- 
mestic international  sales  corporations — 
DISC — on  the  export  of  natural  re- 
sources and  scarce  commodities,  repeal- 
ing the  "per  country"  loophole  which  en- 
ables oil  companies  to  offset  foreign 
los.ses  against  taxable  U.S.  income,  and 
ending  underwriting  the  startup  costs  of 
overseas  ventures  by  U.S.  oil  companies. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  conference  bill 
will  also  pick  up  some  $1.6  billion  in  addi- 
tional oil  industry  revenues  by  wiping 
out  the  oil  depletion  allowance  for  major 
oil  companies — a  move  I  strongly  sup- 
ported. And  it  gives  .some  tax  help  to 
the  independent  oil  companies,  especi- 
ally the  wildcatters.  Since  I  was  so  active 
in  the  effort  to  exempt  the  independents 
from  the  repeal  of  the  percentage  oil 
depletion. — because  we  need  the  wells 
they  find,  the  competition  they  give  to 
majors  in  the  oil  industry  and  hopefully, 
the  better  prices  they  can  provide 
through  that  comiJCtition  under  their 
r.ew  circumstances — I  am  particularly 
!  leased  by  this  compromise  provision. 

This  necessary  legislation  will  provide 
a  $24  8  billion  stimulus  to  our  sagging 
ccono'in-  It  will  bring  in  about  $2  billion 
in  new  revenues  to  the  Treasury  by  re- 
I)ealing  tiie  depletion  allowance  for 
ma.ior  oil  companies  and  by  bnnging 
home  .-ome  of  the  overseas  dollars  earned 
by  the  foreign  oil  a.nd  gas  operations  of 
the  big  ma.Jors. 
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The  tax  relief  in  this  bill  is  aimed  pri- 
luarily  at  low-  and  moderate-income 
iauiilies  and  at  stimulating  business  In- 
\eslment  in  more  jobs.  Over  80  percent 
oi  tiie  relief  lor  individuals  will  go  to 
j;jrsons  earning  less  than  $20,000— half 
ol  this  will  go  to  families  with  less  than 
MO.OOO  income. 

S.'iiall  bu.sines:;es  will  be  aided  by  an 
increase  in  the  corporate  surtax  ex- 
(.•n)ri'on  and  by  a  reduction  of  the  tax 
rale  on  the  first  $25,000  of  income.  A  sub- 
st.uitial  boost  in  the  investment  tax 
(edit  should  make  some  $3.3  billion 
iivaih.ble  for  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 
Tlip  housing  tax  credit  has  been  reshaped 
to  maximize  the  stimulus  for  the  con- 
.struction  of  new  housing-^this  year,  not 
some  future  year. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  reluc- 
tantly support  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  19''5  as  finally  agreed  upon  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee.  I 
voted  against  the  Senate  bill  for  the  rea- 
.^ons  given  at  the  time. 

Tlie  conference  committee  did  modify 
or  deleted  several  of  the  permanent  tax 
cuts  that  were  included  in  the  Senate 
bill.  Although  I  would  still  favor  a  bill 
with  more  emphasis  on  immediate  eco- 
nomic stimulus  and  less  on  permanent 
dianges  in  the  tax  code,  we  cannot  afford 
to  delay  action  any  longer  in  sending  a 
tax  bill  to  the  President  for  his  analysis. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  agreed  to  give  consider- 
ation to  some  of  the  revenue -raising 
measures  I  proposed  during  Senate  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  when  it  takes  up  energy 
tax  reform  next  month.  I  continue  to 
believe  that  we  must  raise  the  neces- 
sary revenue  to  pay  for  the  pennanent 
tax  cuts  in  Uiis  bill  once  the  current 
recession  has  been  turned  around.  If  we 
do  not  do  so,  we  will  once  again  be  faced 
with  the  kind  of  Federal  deficits  that 
helped  fire  the  mflation  we  have  suffered 
from  dm-ing  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
vole  against  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2166— "The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975."  I  have  reached  this  conclusion, 
because  of  my  concern  that  many  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  will  prove  to  be  seriously 
detrimental  to  this  Nation's  efforts  to  be- 
come Independent  of  insecure  foreign 
sources  of  energy. 

The  features  of  H.R.  2166  which  are 
Intended  to  stimulate  the  economy  are 
generally  supportable.  I  strongly  favor 
the  approach  of  returning  funds  to  pri- 
vate citizens  and  to  the  private  sector 
rather  than  increasing  Government 
spending  as  we  undertake  lo  stimulate 
tiie  economy  and  bring  unemployment 
under  control.  Had  the  conference  com- 
nittee  reported  out  a  bill  with  those  fea- 
tures in  it  I  could  have  given  it  my  sup- 
pnrt.  However,  when  the  committee  un- 
dertook to  change  the  foreign  tax  pro- 
visions, when  it  reduced  the  depletion 
allowance  for  petroleum  wliile  leaving  it 
111  place  for  other  less  essential  and  more 
readily  available  minerals,  and  when  it 
limited  the  investment  tax  credit  provi- 
Mons  to  2  years,  I  feel  it  made  the  bill  un- 
acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  economy 
needs  an  immediate  stimulU';  and  I  favor 


a  program  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
However,  there  is  no  excuse  for  tiying 
complex  and  frequently  counterproduc- 
tive energy  related  legislation  to  this 
bill.  There  is  ample  time  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  those  proposals  in  an  orderly 
way  after  we  have  dealt  with  the  imme- 
diate problem  of  strengthening  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  I  believe  that  if  this  bill 
pa.sses,  the  President  would  be  wise  to 
turn  it  down  and  I  would  certainly  suji- 
ixu't  his  veto. 
1^\  RiuvcTioN  Acx:   .\  H-Timm  '-I'lr!  xdi  ». 

TO   INFLATION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  conference  com- 
mittee considering  this  bill  only  con- 
cluded its  deliberations  this  afternoon. 
Yet,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
having  to  vote  on  the  conference  report 
without  any  opportimity  to  study  it — in- 
deed, I  seriously  doubt  that  it  has  been 
printed.  'While  some  of  the  provisions 
that  I  understand  are  contained  in  the 
conference  report  are  relatively  simple, 
and  are  easily  understood,  others  per- 
tain to  obscure  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  such  as  the  alteration  of 
certain  aspects  of  foreign  income  defer- 
rals, the  foreign  tax  credit,  and  the  like. 

Ti-aditionally,  when  Congress  considers 
legislation  of  major  importance,  ample 
time  is  provided  for  public  hearings,  ade- 
quate deliberation  of  the  various  provi- 
sions, and  a  full  and  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  merits  of  the  proposals.  That 
has  not  been  the  case  with  the  so-called 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 

On  the  conti^ai-y,  this  bill  has  been 
rushed  through  the  Senate.  After  a  full 
day  last  Friday,  we  remained  in  session 
through  the  evening  and  on  into  the 
morning.  To  be  exact,  we  recessed  at  2 :  09 
a.m.  on  Saturday.  All  of  this  was  in  an 
effort  to  ptish  through  legislation,  v.'hich 
I  suspect  may  have  some  political  appeal, 
but  which  I  greatly  fear  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country  and  of  the 
average  American  taxpayer  and  con- 
sumer. 

I  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  person  who 
has  not  heard  of  the  tax  rebates  for  1974. 
Every  taxpayer  is  to  receive  a  minimum 
of  $100.  The  maximum  is  $200.  The  way 
this  phenomenon  works  is  interesting  in 
itself.  Individuals  in  a  low  tax  bracket 
will  receive  the  $100  minimum,  or  the 
amount  of  their  tax,  whichever  is  less. 
Then,  the  amount  of  the  rebate  will  in- 
crease gradually  up  to  the  maximtmi  of 
$200  for  those  witli  a  $20,000  income, 
whereupon  It  will  begin  to  gradually  de- 
cline as  individual  income  rises  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000.  Individuals  making 
$30,000  or  more  will  receive  the  minimum 
rebate  of  $100,  the  same  amount  that  the 
lower  income  individuals  get.  It  is  not 
progressive,  or  regressive  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense.  Perhaps,  it  is  both  in  a 
rather  imique  sense.  In  any  event,  it  ben- 
efits most  those  in  a  $20,000  income  tax 
bracket.  I  only  hope  that  the  average 
taxpayer  is  fully  aware  that  this  is  his 
own  money  that  is  being  returned,  less 
a  substantial  fee  for  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  handling  charges.  It  certainly 
is  no  gift.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  $8  bil- 
lion. 

The  costs  of  alterations  in  the  so-called 
standard  deduction  and  personal  exemp- 


tions will  al.so  run  into  the  billions.  K  one- 
time $50  payment  to  all  social  .security 
beneficiaries,  all  railroad  retirement  'oen- 
eficirries,  and  all  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled welfare  recipients  will  co-t  m  the 
neighborhood  of  si.5  billion.  While  I 
am  creally  .sympathetic  with  the  seriou ; 
plight  of  these  citizens.  I  am  reminded 
thai  reckless  Fedeial  .spending  far  in 
excess  ol  Federal  income  has  created  the 
tinrent  rate  of  spiraling  inflation  that 
hKs  :o  cruelly  dciirived  the  aged  and 
handicapped  of  a  decent  livelihooci  predi- 
cated on  their  ordinary  income  expecti'.- 
tio'is.  This  federally  created  economic 
instability  has.  indeed,  robbed  tiieni  nj 
till;;:  savings.  Now.  in  a  final  massive  in- 
sult, tlie  Congress  proposes  to  help  them 
by  luither  feeding  the  fires  of  that  in- 
ttaiion.  The  single  $50  payment  that  an 
individual  receives  will  soon  be  spent  and 
gone.  He  will  then  have  to  survive  in  liie 
midst  of  even  higher  prices  prompted  by 
this  $1.5  billion  expenditure.  These  re- 
cipient.- will  pay  a  dear  price  in  the  end 

The  current  economic  condition  of  the 
homebuilding  industry  is,  indeed,  serious. 
I  understand  that  a  5-percent  credit  with 
a  maximum  of  $2,000,  is  allowed  for  the 
purchase  of  a  new  home  in  inv.^ntory. 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  additional  con- 
struction. The  high  interest  rate's  that 
we  have  experienced  have  greatly  di.s- 
coiuaged  construction.  Additionally, 
there  has  been  a  general  shortage  ol 
mortgage  money.  Savings  institution.'- 
have  suffered.  These  high  interest  rate.'- 
have  been  the  result  of  gi-eat  inflation, 
which  in  turn  has  I'esulted  from  deficit 
Federal  spending.  This  bill  will  eiilart;e 
the  deficit;  it  will  force  the  Government 
to  lurther  invade  the  private  money  mar- 
ket in  its  borrowing.  It  will  encou -age 
high  interest  rates,  and  it  will  again  dry 
up  mortgage  credit.  While  a  few  homos 
currently  in  inventory  may  be  sold,  the 
future  of  the  construction  industry  is 
grim.  We  are  compounding  the  eriors  ol 
tlie  past. 

Admittedly,  there  are  a  few  penu:nely 
desirable  provisions  in  the  bill.  Tne  in- 
crease in  the  investment  tax  credit  is 
needed.  In  fact,  several  months  ago.  I 
cospon-sored  legislation  to  increa.-e  th:.- 
credit.  However,  that  bill  received  little 
attention.  Tlie  ad.iustments  in  the  co: - 
porate  income  tax  rate  will  be  helpfvil 
to  the  smaller  businesses  that  have  been 
caught  in  the  inflationary  squeeze.  How- 
ever, the  repeal  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  for  oil  and  ga.s — 
though  preserved  to  a  limited  extent — 
is,  in  my  view,  unwise.  At  no  time  iij  our 
Naiioji's  history  has  there  been  a  gn-atei 
r.t-ed  for  an  incentive  for  further  ex)>lora  - 
tion  and  development.  We  are  told  tlu-.t 
only  i.bout  1  veil  in  10  actually  iiro- 
duce>.  anc!  an  even  smaller  proportion 
are  really  profitable.  How  can  we  exptct 
any  .'■eiisible  person  to  fight  those  odds 
witli  a  new  Federal  tax  policy  removnig 
traditional  incentives?  I  have  feh  for 
some  time  that  when  con&ideriu'i  our 
energy  problems.  Congress  should  -i.end 
less  time  discussing  how  to  divide  a  sliorl- 
age.  and  devote  its  full  efforts  to  stimu- 
latnif  domestic  development  of  energv 
.soiu  ces.  I  remain  convinced  that  Amei  - 
ica  can  take  care  of  itself.  We  need  not 
go  be;-'ging  to  foreign  countries.  Yet.  the 
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repeal  of  tlie  pcicentase  depletion  allow- 
ance is  before  the  Senate. 

I  suspect  tliat  of  all  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  tlie  sections  pertaining  to  for- 
eign source  Income  are  the  least  under- 
stood. Rlodifications  are  made  in  the  for- 
eign t.i.\  credit  and  foreign  income  de- 
ferral. Many  enterprises  have  made  bu5i- 
r.e?3  decisions  ba^:•d  on  these  tax  pro- 
visions as  the  Ian-  carrcr.tly  exists.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  lav.-  shonld  never  be 
changed.  However.  t;icse  provisions  v. ere 
added  to  tlie  bill  on  the  Senate  floor. 
They  did  not  even  so  throu^'h  cnmniittee, 
nir.ch  Ic's  bear  tlic  test  cf  public  hear- 
ings. I  ."^ay  .dimply  tliat  it  i.s  umvi.«-e  to 
n'.ake  policy  in  such  a  hasty  maimer. 

We  f.nd  in  the  bill  provisions  that 
V. ould.  under  certain  circumstances,  ex- 
tend unemployment  benefits.  But.  ap- 
parently the  circuniftances  are  that  the 
extended  benefits  will  only  be  available 
in  nine  Northern  and  Western  State.«. 
An  innovation  of  particular  niterest  i.=; 
ti:o  so-called  'earned  income  credit."  I 
undei-stand  that  tire  conference  commit- 
tee selected  the  Senate  ver.-ion  because 
it  is  less  co.stly—  only  about  $1.7  billion. 
That  at  least  is  an  improvement  over  the 
IIou.>^e  version  which  v^as  estimated  to 
cost  almost  $3  billion.  It  provides  a  10- 
perccnt  credit  on  eamin^-s  up  to  $4,000  a 
year,  whether  or  not  the  recipient  paid 
any  Federal  income  ta.\es.  Tlie  credit,  we 
are  told,  would  be  gradually  phased  out 
from  a  maximum  of  $400  to  ;:ero  as  the 
taxpayers  income  rises  from  $4,000  to 
S8.000  or  more.  Additior.ally.  the  credit 
:>  limited  to  those  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. This,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  viewed  as 
an  important  first  step  toward  a  •"nega- 
tive income  tax."  The  way  that  works 
is  this:  It  benefits  those  who  do  not  work 
and  pay  taxes.  It  builds  into  the  Federal 
income  tax  structure  an  incentive  to  be 
less  prcductive.  We  have  social  welfare 
programs  already.  It  is  my  feeling — and 
I  believe  that  most  taxpayers  .share  this 
vie"- — that  the  aged,  handicapped,  and 
truly  needy  should  be  properly  cared  for, 
but  this  is  not  the  proper  means.  Tliere 
is  already  in  existence  a  vr.st  bureaucracy 
established  to  serve  these  needs.  If  it  is 
considered  that  .such  a  "nesative  income 
tax"  is  needed,  it  is  a  testimony  to  the 
inept  admir.istration  r'nd  ineffectiveness 
of  that  bureaiicra-i-y  in  meeting  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  truly  needy. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill, 
but  I  v.ill  not  dwell  on  them.  Tlie  bill  as 
a  whole  contains  a  couple  of  desirable 
mea.-ures.  but  its  bad  features  greatly 
outweigh  itvS  po.->itive  points.  As  a  whole. 
it  is  estimated  to  cost  S22  8  billion.  That 
is  S22  8  billion  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  have,  and  thnt  it  must  bor- 
row. Estimates  of  the  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1976  rsnge  a.s  high  as  $80  bil- 
lion or  more. 

As  I  mentior.ed  in  the  Senate  during 
the  prior  consideration  of  this  bill,  on 
December  31.  1972.  the  national  debt  was 
.5449.3  billion.  A  year  later,  on  December 
31.  1973.  It  was  5469.9  billion,  an  increase 
of  S20  6  billion.  Then,  on  December  31, 
1974,  the  debt  was  S492.7  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  822  8  billion  over  the  previous 
12  months  and  an  increase  of  $13  4  bil- 
lion in  a  2-year  period. 

For  fiscal  year  1975.  it  is  estimated 
that  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 


alone  v.ill  be  $32,900  billion.  But,  let  as 
conciider  the  round  figure  of  $30  billion 
a  year  of  interest  on  tlie  national  debt. 
That  works  out  to  about  $.54,000  a  min- 
ute—ahnost  $1,000  every  time  the  clock 
ticks. 

One  may  well  wonder  where  it  will 
end.  I  fear  that  the  end  is  all  too  ob- 
vious— severe  economic  rece,  sion  brought 
about  through  spirahiig  i:.nati.Dn.  Un- 
fortunately, this  form  of  economic  difTi- 
tulty  i.s  not  rectified  by  tlie  br.iul  of 
Keynesiaia  economics  that  embraces 
GoA'ernment  pump  primi..?.  Mere  d.^ficit 
spending  breeds  more  inHation.  more  in- 
flation accentuates  the  recession. 

On  Friday  c-f  last  week,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  It  was  directed 
to  the  vast.  incxcusL^ble  deficit  in  th.e 
Federal  budget.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
me  to  address  that  i.-.'^ue.  Indeed,  on  six 
separate  occasions,  I  have  cosponsored 
7,ith  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  H^KRY  F.  Byr3.  Jr.'  legisla- 
tion to  require  the  President  to  submit 
a  balanced  budget  to  Congress,  However, 
my  amendment  last  Friday  provided  for 
the  salaries  of  Senators,  Congressmen, 
and  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
to  be  reduced  by  the  exact  same  per- 
centage that  Congress  fails  to  balance 
the  budget.  Of  cour.-.e.  the  .'amendment 
was  soundly  defeated.  But,  I  felt  that 
it  ^\as  appropriate  to  offer  that  provision 
to  this  particular  bill— this  $22.8  billion 
package  that  has  been  rushed  through 
Congress  without  hearings,  and  which  in 
its  final  form  is  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  witiiout  even  the  benefit  of  a 
printed  conference  report. 

Whatever  its  political  popularity,  I 
must  vote  "no."  How  el.-e  could  one  later 
plead  that  he  had  been  faithful  to  the 
principle  of  fiscal  respon  ibility  v.hich  is 
c>.sential  if  we  are  to  exiJerience  any  true 
economic  recovery. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  for- 
eign tarces  and  foreign  tax  credits  of 
American  international  oil  companies 
have  scarcely  been  discussed  in  the  de- 
bate over  the  tax  bill.  This  is  regrettable. 

The  Congress  is  wearing  blinders  as  it 
looks  at  changes  in  the  foreign  tax 
credit  on  the  foreign  source  income  of 
the  international  oil  companies. 

A  diversified  and  expanded  worldwide 
su!)ply  of  petroleum  is  essential  to  not 
only  the  economy  of  the  free  world,  but 
al-o  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 

There  will  be  a  better  chance  to  break 
t!:e  OPEC  cartel  petroleum  price  if  world 
sujiplles  are  more  diversified  and  in- 
crea'^ed  .substantially. 

The  United  States  cannot  do  it  alone 
witii  domestic  production,  because  we 
are  only  one  nation  in  a  world  that  will 
have  an  increased  demand  for  petro- 
leum in  the  future. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  though  our 
production  should  soon  increase  and  con- 
tinue increasing  during  the  next  decade, 
petroleum  for  at  least  13  years  will  have 
to  be  imported  in  significant  quantities 
if  thi;  Nation  is  to  have  suHicent  energy 
to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  the 
economy. 

Any  proposal  which  jeopardizes  either 
a;i  expanded  world  sujjply  or  an  ex- 
panded domestic  supply  Ls  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 


P.epeal  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  such 
as  in  H.R.  2166  plus  the  institution  of  an 
additional  U.S.  tax  on  income  generated 
in  foreign  countries  has  the  very  prac- 
tical effect  of  making  our  U.S. -based  in- 
tein.-.lional  oil  companies  lc.<:s  able  to 
compete  with  Government-awncd  or  pii- 
vate  comi?anics  operating  in  foreign 
countries.  Ti-iis  is  because  other  nation?; 
have  a  syotoni  whii_h  avoids  double  l.-x- 
ation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  U.S.-based 
intci national  companies  are  an  indis- 
pLiisable  link  in  the  oil  supiiy  chain  of 
the  United  States.  I  v.ould  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  my  colleagues  v.ho  favor  do- 
ing av.ay  with  the  foreign  tax  credit  for 
the  international  oil  companies:  Who 
would  you  rather  have  integrally  in- 
"■olvod  in  the  supply  of  energy  to  your 
country— a  company  based  in  the  United 
States,  managed  by  U.S.  citizens,  and 
owned  by  millions  of  stockholders  who 
are  al-.o  U.S.  citizens  or  some  company 
controlled  by  the  government  or  citizens 
of  any  other  nation? 

I  think  the  answer  is  obvious.  Those 
v,  ho  propose  this  measure,  which  will  de- 
>stroy  the  international  competitiveness 
of  the  U.S.  petroleum  industry  by  in- 
cr.'-'a.'ring  U.S.  taxes  on  foreign  income, 
are  really  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
OPEC  leaders. 

It  is  certainly  in  OPEC's  best  interests 
to  retard  the  U.S.  petroleum  industry's 
expansion  in  other  petroleum  provinces, 
because,  as  some  Arabs  have  publicly 
stated,  the  American  international  oil 
companies  offer  the  largest  threat  to  the 
cartel's  abihty  to  set  high  prices. 

Our  international  companies  have  the 
expertise  and  the  experience  to  explore 
for  and  develop  oil  and  gas  fields 
throughout  the  many  potential  petro- 
leum provinces  of  the  world. 

Who  is  more  capable  to  do  this  urgent 
job?  To  make  these  companies  less  com- 
petitive would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
mistake  and  not  in  the  interest  of  our 
citizens. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  proposals  to 
eliminate  the  foreign  tax  credit  would 
render  the  U.S.  petroleum  industry  less 
competitive.  Any  time  an  amount  of 
money  of  approximately  S2  billion  is 
taken  from  an  industry,  as  is  the  case 
v.ith  the  proix)sed  changes  in  foreign  tax 
treatment  and  the  loss  of  the  depletion 
allowance,  it  will  have  a  substantial  neg- 
ative impact  on  its  productivity. 

First,  this  is  money  which  could  other- 
wise be  reinvested  in  ventures  to  increase 
the  supiJly  of  oil  and  gas.  The  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  international  petroleum 
industry  dtiring  the  first  half  of  1974  is  a 
case  in  point.  Based  on  figures  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  during  the  first 
half  of  1974.  capita!  spending  in  the 
United  Slates  by  Chases'  group  of  petro- 
leum companies  was  S6.5  billion  or  122 
percent  more  than  in  the  first  half  of 
197:3.  In  the  same  period,  capital  spend- 
ing in  the  red  of  the  world  was  $3,7  bil- 
lion, which  was  only  28  percent  more. 

The  group's  worldwide  profits  of  $8.9 
billion  were  93  percent  more  than  in  the 
first  half  of  1973.  Of  the  worldwide  prof- 
its, two-thirds  were  earned  outside  of  the 
United  States.  The  most  significant  as- 
pect of  these  figures  is  that  the  $6.5  bil- 
lion  used   for  capital   spending  in   the 
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United  States  was  far  above  the  $2.9 
billion  earned  in  the  United  States,  Thus, 
Ihc  group  concentrated  as  much  as  two- 
iiiirds  of  its  overall  new  capital  invest- 
inciu  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  in  the 
United  States  even  though  it  earned  only 
,.ne- third  of  its  worldwide  profits  here. 
Caintal  spending  in  the  United  States 
v.as  124  percent  greater  than  earnings. 

Tfius.  it  is  apparent  that  reducing  in- 
ninational  profits  has  the  dual  effect  of 
limiting  investment  both  at  home  and 
iibioad. 

Certainly,  the  transfer  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  additional  taxes  from  an  in- 
dustry which  would  reinvest  in  energy 
producing  activities  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  reduce  the  overall  supply 
of  energ>'.  The  supply  of  energy  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  capital  invested  in 
exploration  and  development. 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  that  by 
restricting  the  profitability  of  the  for- 
eign operations  of  the  oil  indastry,  an 
increase  in  investment  in  (his  country 
will  necessarily  follow: 

Investments  will  be  made  1p  foreign 
areas  and  in  the  United  States  by  Amer- 
ican international  companies  to  the  limit 
of  their  capital  and  to  the  extent  that 
those  investments  are  profitable. 

In  other  words.  Congress,  by  repeal- 
ing tlie  foreign  tax  credit,  will  probably 
cause  less  foreign  and  domestic  invest- 
ment and  consequently  less  production 
from  both  foreign  and  domestic  areas. 

There  is  a  basic  misunderstanding  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic producing  operations. 

The  actual  cost  of  producing  a  barrel 
of  petroleum  in  tlie  Mideast  is  only  a  few 
rents  a  barrel  and  the  cost  of  producing 
additional  barrels  is  even  less  than  that 
because  of  the  large  shutiii  capacity  of 
oil  which  can  be  produced  at  no  addi- 
tional operatin:;  cost.  Foreign  operations 
are  profitable  lor  the  international  com- 
panies, because  of  the  tremendous  vol- 
umes of  crude  produced.  Historically,  the 
profit  margins  of  the  oil  companies  have 
been  about  30  cents  per  banel  with  the 
difference  between  the  sales  price  and 
the  industry's  cost  plus  profit  going  to 
the  host  government. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  actual 
ccsts  per  barrel  are  many  times  higher 
than  in  the  Mideast.  Consider  that  the 
cost  of  drilling  a  well  in  the  United  States 
Is  probably  similar  to  the  cost  in  Saudla 
Ai'abia.  but  the  average  well  in  the 
United  States  produces  18  barrels  per 
day  while  an  average  well  in  the  Mid- 
east moduces  more  than  10,000  barrels 
per  day.  Most  wells  in  the  Mideast  flow 
while  wells  in  the  United  States  re- 
quire artificial  lift  and  U.S.  fields  re- 
quire pressure  maintenance.  Both  op- 
e.aiing  cc-^.ts  and  capital  costs  are  sig- 
nificantly higher  in  the  United  States. 
Thu'.  if  we  want  to  increase  production 
01  crude  in  the  United  States,  the  price 
must  be  such  that  our  producers  re- 
reive  enough  return  to  cover  the  higher 
per  barrel  capital  and  operating  costs 
on  a  much  smaller  volume  of  crude  per 
well. 

This  foreign  lax  legislation  is  puni- 
tive. But  I  wonder  whether  punitive  leg- 
islation is  either  necessary  or  wan-anted. 
It  receives  the  political  impetus,  because 
of  the  OPEC  embargo  and  price  high — 


events  which  caused  tremendous  dis- 
ruptions in  the  United  States,  but  over 
which  the  oil  companies  had  no  control. 
It  appears  that  Congress  is  punishing 
the  wrong  party. 

International  company  profit  rose  in 
1974,  but  the  situation  is  changing  now. 
I  refer  to  a  comparison  of  the  Fourth 
quarter  1974  to  1973  foreign  earnings 
of  several  of  the  companies : 

Exxon — $501  to  $458  million,  dov  n  8.1 
percent. 

Texaco — $359  to  S216  million,  dowr. 
39.9  percent. 

Mobil — $189  to  $40  million,  down  78  8 
percent. 

Gulf— $267  to  S83  million,  down  6<-r9 
percent. 

Gentlemen,  these  tremendous  reduc- 
tions in  profits  are  occurring  becau.^e 
of  realinements  in  the  relationship  of 
the  international  companies  and  the  for- 
eign host  governments.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress is  being  a  little  hasty  when  it 
pa,sses  legislation,  because  of  short- 
term  increases  in  profits  which  v  e  now 
see  have  not  continued. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed — 

It  will  adversely  affect  our  dometic 
economy.  Many  Americans  are  employed 
in  industries  wliich  support  the  inter- 
national oil  companies. 

It  will  adversely  affect  our  foreign 
commerce,  our  balance  of  trade,  and 
jeopardize  our  control  over  imported 
petroleum  whicJi  we  still  desperately 
require. 

But,  the  most  serious  implication  of 
tills  legislation  is  that  it  will  make  our 
Indtistry  less  able  to  compete  in  the  in- 
ternational search  for  oil  and  conse- 
quently strengthen  OPEC's  ability  to 
continue  to  fix  the  price  of  petroleum. 
I  do  not  understand  why  anyone  in  the 
Congress  would  desire  to  do  that. 

I  do  not  imderstand  this  thinking.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  majority  of  Congress 
are  wanting  our  American  oil  industry 
to  be  less  productive  at  a  time  of  severe 
domestic  energj'  shortages  and  huge  bal- 
ance of  payment  deficits. 

It  appears  that  Congi-ess  may  be  on  a 
masochistic  binge  from  which  our  Nation 
may  not  recover. 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  for  this  tax  measure  though  I 
have  grave  reseiwations  about  it. 

It  is  highly  questionable  in  my  judg- 
ment that  this  tax  cut  will  result  in  the 
mea.sure  of  economic  stimulation  its  ad- 
vocjites  either  claim  or  hope  for  it.  How- 
ever, a  bi"oad  spectrum  of  economists, 
businessmen  and  administration  spokes- 
men have  imiformly  insisted  that  the  cut 
is  vitally  necessary  now  as  an  economic 
stimulant.  I  reluctantly  defer  to  their 
recommendation  in  the  hope  they  are 
correct,  tliough  I  cannot  put  aside  my 
concern  over  the  size  of  the  budget  de- 
ficit and  the  threat  that  such  a  deficit 
may  in  fact  accelerate  the  inflationary 
spiral. 

My  other  .specific  f-onccrn  about  tiiis 
measure  involves  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. In  my  judgment  it  concedes  far 
too  much  to  the  oil  industry  and  perma- 
nently preserves  a  substantial  depletion 
allowance  for  substantial  producers  far 
beyond  what  can  be  justified. 

It  was  my  judpnent  from  tlie  begin- 
ning that  it  was  a  mistake  to  iniroducc 


tlie  I'eplelion  allowance  is.sue  into  t?ns 
bill  The  chance  of  achieving  a  lepeal 
el  the  depletion  allo-ance  or  m  least 
;.  m.Kli  more  limited  measure  v.oiilii 
.i.ive  been  much  better  in  a  tax  reiOiin 
ine;'.'--ure  man  in  tliis  emerger>i  '■  biH 
whicii  jt-  beine  pa^'-ed  under  suoii  r-n 
uipent  i;me  table  In  my  judtcmeiii  it 
v.iil  be  a  long  tinir  before  the  ta\  lo.')p- 
]!0i'.  tliat  il  let*  (fill  be  reduced  or 
f  h.-.ii:iatec( 

Mi  BAKER.  Mr.  Picsident.  I  an.  one 
I  I  i'9  Mcmbeis  of  tliis  body  who  last  -^.etk 
\.iuti  against  filial  passage  in  tiie  Sen- 
;.'e  oi  H.R.  2166,  Tho  Tax  Reducion  Act 
ol  1975.  My  vole  '..is  prompted  h\  a 
i:ielu-;  ih.^t  a  s34.o  billion  tax  cut.  v-jUi 
a  Cdrresponding  revenue  loss  of  S30.6  ril- 
l;on   wa.s  v.o  large  as  to  be  fiscally  umvi^e. 

I.:  rasting  my  vote  against  ijie  Sen- 
anj  bill.  I  wa'^  not  rejecting  the  coiii-epl 
(>t  a  lax  leduction.  lor  I  recogni/e  tiie 
( ompelhr.;.^  need  to  ameliorate  tlie  ha.cl- 
ships  irnpy-ed  by  our  recessionary  ccn- 
on;v  upon  those  with  modest  income 
tlirougn  a  balanced  program  of  tax  re- 
(lu!  tiuns.  I  resjiectfully  suggest.  howe\er. 
tiiitt  tlie  Senate-passed  tax  cut  of  $34 
bilhon  IS  economically  unsound,  viitnaliy 
douDliii-'  the  $16  million  tax  redn'iinn 
j.roposed  by  the  administration. 

Thus.  I  am  pleased  that  tlie  Cunln- 
enee  Committee  pared  approximalel.x  .SIO 
billion  from  the  Senate's  bill.  While  tiie 
resultant  tax  I'eduction  of  $24  billion 
ivniains  I  believe,  excessive,  and  while 
I  view  certain  other  tax  reform  i>rovi- 
sions  contained  in  H.R.  2166  as  deserving 
of  more  deliberate  consideration.  1  shall 
\ote  lor  llie  conference  report.  In  iis  cur- 
rent form,  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975  reflects  a  substantial  effort  by  the 
Congress  to  accommodate  the  requiie- 
nient.s  of  fiscal  responsibility  ana  eeo- 
nomic  .stimulation;  and  I  believe  ti.at 
the  bill  .should  now  go  to  the  Pus.cient 
for  his  evaluation  and  review. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  i  .  le- 
ceiving  White  House  reaction  to  this  bill. 
I  frankly  am  troubled  by  the  size  of  the 
tax  cut:  and  I  do  not  regard  my  position 
as  unalterable  should  the  President,  as 
has  'oeen  rimiored,  exercise  his  auiiiorily 
to  veto  tills  bill. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  \und 
against  the  Senate  tax  cut  legislatin.i 
because  it  was  too  costly,  it  was  encum- 
bered by  numerous  special  tax  inovi- 
sions.  and  it  was  biased  against  the  mil- 
lion.s  of  hard-working  middle-int^ome 
taxpaveis.  One  of  my  reasons  for  \oting 
again- 1  the  bill  was  to  put  the  conlei- 
ence  tomniittee  on  notice  to  cut  the 
total  back  closer  to  the  House  version. 
Thi.s  vote  was  successful  to  the  extent 
that  the  final  version  of  the  bill  is  now 
$8  billion  less  than  the  Senate  bill,  n  c.n- 
back  of  nearly  one-third. 

Willie  it  is  still  high  and  I  .-.till  l;.'^^  e 
serious  ifservations  about  many  jjiovi- 
sion>  n;  the  bill.  I  do  believe  that  a  tax 
cut  i'  the  b€st  vvay  to  stimulate  the  eco- 
nom.  and  to  ledur-e  unemployment.  Il 
provide.-i  an  immediate  stimulus  to  the 
economy,  increases  consumer  purchissjng 
power,  and  puts  people  back  to  work. 

How-e\er.  I  do  liave  three  serious  crit- 
icism- K.'  t);!s  filial  \ersion  of  the  tax 
bill. 

Fii-t  the  ovoi-all  revenue  total  of  the 
bill   Is  still   t<»  high.  Even  thouch   the 
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final  figure  of  $22  billion  is  closer  to  the 
ngiu  size  than  the  original  Senate  bill. 
I  3ni  still  coiiccn.cd  that  the  final  figure 
inuy  strain  our  already  massive  budget 
deficits.  In  order  for  this  ta.x  cut  to  stop 
tlis  recession  without  unlea.shing  a  new- 
round  of  inflation.  Congress  must  now 
ta-:e  s!x;cial  care  to  leduce  overall  Fed- 
eral spending  to  a  reasonable  limit 

riuth.cr  Federal  spending  and  m- 
cr-?a;.Dd  budget  deficits  will  offset  any 
possible  benefits  of  the  tax  cut  by  driv- 
ing up  busine.s.s,  niongage.  and  con.-^umer 
interest  rates. 

Second,  one  of  the  most  serious  defects 
of  this  bill  IS  that  it  provides  too  little 
relief  for  the  millions  of  moderate  and 
middle-ip.come  ta.xpayer.-.  earning  bc- 
f.veen  $10,000  and  530.000  a  year. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  that  this 
Congre-s  has  a  very  real  bias  against  the 
millions  of  middle-income  taxpayers  in 
this  country.  I  beheve  that  these  people, 
the  people  who  work,  pay  taxes,  and  do 
not  depend  on  Government  handouts  arc 
getting  short-changed  by  this  tax  cut  bill. 

Besides  being  inequitable,  the  failure 
to  provide  more  relief  to  middle-income 
taxpayers  will  al.so  reduce  the  amount 
of  stimulus  given  to  tlie  economj'. 

la  the  opinion  of  many  economists,  the 
mosf  effective  way  to  encourage  the  pur- 
chase of  homes,  automobiles,  and  other 
major  consumer  goods  is  to  provide  more 
tax  relief  fcr  the  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers. 

Tins  m  turn  will  siimulate  the  con- 
.-tioiction  industry,  get  the  factories 
v.orking  again,  and  inu  more  people  back 
to  work  agam. 

While  the  rest  of  the  economy  is  in  a 
recession,  ti^.e  housing  and  automobile 
industries  are  in  a  state  of  depression. 
Congress  has  adopted,  and  I  have  sup- 
ported, a  variety  of  measures  to  aid  the 
ailing  hou.->ing  industry,  but  the  only  way 
to  really  help  the  housing  indiistrj-  is  to 
put  more  money  mto  the  pockets  of  the 
middle-income  taxpayers  who  have  been 
squeezed  out  of  the  housing  market  by 
inflation  and  recession. 

I  agree  and  support  providing  relief  to 
the  low-income  taxpayers,  but  I  am  op- 
iJO.-ed  to  iLsing  this  tax  legislation  for 
creating  a  new  welfare,  the  so-called 
earned  income  credit. 

Tills  provision  is  tiie  beginning  of  a 
negative  income  tax,  and  experience 
shows  that  once  the  camel's  nose  gets 
under  the  tent,  it  is  imiwssible  to  get  It 
out. 

I  believe  tliat  u  v.  ould  be  far  more  pref- 
erable to  provide  rehef  to  the  beneficiaries 
of  tills  negative  incon:e  tax  by  upgrading 
tlicir  -standard  of  hvmg  -.vitli  decent  jobs 
created  by  a  strong  economy.  And  tlie 
best  uay  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
create  jobs  is  to  provide  more  tax  relief 
to  the  middle-income  taxpayer.-. 

Third,  I  a:n  particularly  disappointed 
tint  the  final  bill  does  not  include  the 
pro\  isions  of  tiie  amendment  I  sponsored 
V.  iili  Senators  Hap.t  and  Griffin  of  Mich- 
igan. A  provision  of  this  amendment 
would  have  allowed  Chry.-ler  Corp.  to 
chaimel  up  to  $20  million  into  the 
employee  Supplemental  Unemployment 
Benefit.s  fund,  which  is  scheduled  to  run 
out  of  funds  next  week.  I  have  been  as- 
--ured  by  a  nuniber  of  people  that  this 


provision  will  be  reconsidered  during  the 
upcoming  tax  reform  hearings.  But  tiie 
re-il  tragedy  i.s  tliat  if  we  had  acted  now 
we  could  have  helped  the  thousands  of 
ChiT^lcr  workers  and  their  families  who 
are  now  lactd  with  tlic  loss  of  their  SUB 
funds. 

But  de.'piie  ti.c.sc  objections.  I  still  be- 
lieve tiiat  quick  action  on  a  tax  cut  is  the 
be.st  way  to  .stimulate  tiie  economy  and 
put  people  back  to  work.  It  is  better  than 
increasing  Federal  spending  on  every 
conceivable  Government  program.  And 
despite  the  many  faults  in  the  bill,  it  will 
still  provide  at  least  partial  relief  to  the 
American  taxpayers,  and  allow  them, 
rather  th.m  the  Government,  to  decide 
hov  and  v  hen  to  spend  their  tax  dollars, 

Sfver.^l  Se.vators,  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  conference 
report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll, 

Mr,  McCLELLAN  '  when  his  name  was 
called  ' .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  hve  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  who,  if  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  "Yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "Nay  "  Therefore.  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr,  BROCK  i  after  having  voted  in  the 
negative ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Temiessee. 
Were  he  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "Yea,"  Having  cast  my  vote  in  the 
negative,  I.  therefore,  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MORGAN  'after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) ,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  tlie  Senator  from  Minne.sota 
<  Mr.  MoND.^LE ' .  I  have  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. Were  he  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "Yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote 

Mr.  HATFIELD  'after  having  voted  in 
the  negative  • .  Mr,  President,  I  have  a  live 
pair  witii  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph*.  I  have 
voted  in  the  negative.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "Yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "Nay."  I 
tiiciofore  wuiidraw  my  vote. 

Mr  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'Mr,  Abourezk',  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansi;.s  'Mr.  Bumpers',  the  Senator  from 
Flonda  'Mr.  Chiles',  tlie  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr.  Ciil'rcih,  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssi-vsippi  'Mr.  E.vsilaniv,  the  S-.'iiator 
from  Alabama  « Mr,  Allen  ' ,  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Delaw  are  '  Mr.  Biden  i  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  'Mr,  Spakkman',  the 
Senator  fto.-n  Georgia  'Mr.  Talmadge'. 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY>,  tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMi". 
JoH.vsTON'.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr,  McGee'.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale',  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  '  Mr.  Nunn  • ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  'Mr.  Symington'  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  furtlier  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel',  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke'.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hiddleston>, 
I  he  Senator  Ma.ssachu.setts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1 .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'  Mr,  McGovern  ' ,  the  Senator  from  New 


Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya>,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  ( Mr.  Mansfield  ) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr,  Ran- 
dolph I  are  absent  on  official  bus„iess. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel'  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssis.sippi  (Mr.  Eastland'. 

If  present  and  voting,  tlie  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
CHILES' .  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  Br-MPErjs'   would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  amiounce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr 
M.\NSFiELD'  would  vote  "nav." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Cur- 
tis', the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Brooke',  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr.  FoNG'.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Pack'.vood'.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
'Mr,  Pearson',  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens'  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  'Mr.  L.\xalt'.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy',  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin'  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FONc  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  would  vote  '"nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Taft'  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr,  Percy'  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nevada   (Mr.  Laxalt>. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  4,5. 
rays  i6.  as  follows: 
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Hart.  Gary  W. 

Moss 

Be.iU 

Hart.  Phi.:;)  A 
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Btnljen 

H.iskell 

Nelson 

Burdirk 

Harhaw.  V 

P.-.s'ore 

Dvrd.  Robert  r 

Hollinsrs 

Pell 

Caiiiioii 

Humphrey 

Proxmre 

Case 

Inouye 

RiljlcoiT 

Chirk 

Jackson 

Roth 

Crciiston 

Javits 

Schwe.ker 

Culver 

Leahy 

Scott,  Hu,h 

Dole 

Long 

Stafford 

Domeniol 

Ma!;'nur,on 

Stevenson 

E.\;iPlon 

Mathla.5 

Stone 

hOKl 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Glei.:i 
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Bartlett 
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Scott. 
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Buckley 

Hansesi 

Stennis 

Byrd. 
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Thurmond 
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Hniska 
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McClure 
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Curtis 
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Packwood 

Pearson 
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Randolph 

Sparkman 

Stevens 
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Taft 

Taimadge 
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Hartke 
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Johnston 
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McGee 

McGovern 

Mondale 

Moutoya 

Nunn 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  summary  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  con- 
ference agreement,  the  various  positions 
and  the  amount  of  money  involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Provisions  or  H.R.  2166,  the  Tax  Reduction 

Act  of  1975,  as  Agreed  to  by  the  House 

AND  Senate   Conferees 

(Prepared   by  the  Staff,   Committee   on 
Finance) 

Refund  on  1974  Tax  LiabilUxj. — The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  provide  a  refund  on  1974  tax 
liability  to  be  paid  In  one  installment  begin- 
ning In  May.  1975.  It  will  generally  equal  10 
percent  of  tax  liability  up  to  a  maximum  of 
S200.  However,  each  taxpayer  Is  to  receive  a 
refund  of  at  least  $100  (or  the  full  amount 
of  his  or  her  actual  tax  liability  if  less  than 
$100) .  The  refund  is  to  be  phased  down  from 
the  maximum  of  $200  to  $100  as  the  tax- 
payer's Income  rises  from  $20,000  to  $30,000. 
The  revenue  loss  from  the  1974  refund  Is 
estimated  to  be  $8.1  billion.  (The  conferees 
rejected  a  refund  of  12  percent  of  tax  lia- 
bility up  to  a  maximum  of  $240  with  a 
minimum  of  $120  (or  the  amount  of  actual 
tax  liability  if  less  than  $120)  contained 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill  which  would  have 
produced  a  revenue  loss  of  $9.7  billion. 

$50  Payment  to  Social  Security,  Supple- 
rnental  Security  Income  and  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Beneficiaries. — The  conferees  ap- 
proved a  provision  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  to  make,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  a  one-time  $50  payment  to  each 
resident  of  the  U.S.  who  received  a  Social 
Security,  Supplemental  Security  Income,  or 
Railroad  Retirement  benefit  for  the  month 
of  March,  1975.  This  payment  will  be  non- 
taxable. It  will  be  disregarded  In  determining 
Individuals'  eligibility  for  aid  or  assistance 
under  any  State  or  Federal  programs  designed 
to  help  needy  people.  The  $50  payment  is  not 
a  Social  Security  benefit,  but  a  payment  from 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  compar- 
able in  nature  to  the  tax  rebates  provided 
tuider  the  bUl  to  other  persons.  This  pro- 
vlbion  will  cost  $1.7  billion. 

Increase  in  Standard  Deduction  and  $30 
Tax  Credit  in  Addition  to  $750  Personal  Ex- 
eviption  Deduction. — The  conferees  agreed  to 
increase  the  minimum  standard  deduction 
from  $1,300  under  present  law  to  $1,600  for 
single  persons  and  $1,900  for  married  couples 
filing  Joint  returns.  In  addition,  the  maxi- 
mum percentage  standard  deduction  of  IS 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  (AGI)  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $2,000  has  been  Increased 
to  16  percent  of  AGI  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$2,250  for  single  persons  and  $2,500  for  mar- 
ried couples  filing  Joint  returns.  A  $30  tax 
credit  Is  also  provided  In  addition  to  the 
$750  personal  exemption  deduction  which  is 
available  for  the  ta.xpayer,  his  or  her  spouse 
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and  each  dependent  which  may  be  claimed. 
This  provision  applies  to  1975  only,  fcr  whicn 
year  there  wUl  be  a  revenue  loss  of  $7.8  bil- 
lion. (The  conferees  thus  pared  down  the 
standard  deduction  provisions  of  the  House 
bin,  revised  the  tax  credit  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  eliminated  the  rate  reduc- 
tion provision  contained  In  the  Senate  bill) 

Refundable  Credit  on  Earned  Income  or 
Work  Bonvs. — The  conferees  agreed  to  a  re- 
fundable credit  of  10  percent  of  earned  in- 
come \.p  to  a  maximum  of  $400 — clo.sely 
matching  the  employee  and  employer  Social 
Security  tax  on  the  first  $4,000  of  income. 
This  credit  Is  to  be  available  only  to  tho.se 
with  dependent  chUdren.  The  credit  Is  to  be 
phased  out  from  the  maximum  of  $400  to 
zero  as  adjtisted  gross  Income  rises  from  $4.- 
000  to  $8,000.  This  change  Involves  a  revenue 
loss  of  $1.5  billion,  or  about  one-half  of  the 
provision  In  the  House  bill.  Federal  welfare 
costs  will  be  reduced  bv  an  estimated  $0.1 
billion. 

Tax  Credit  for  New  Home  Purchases. — The 
conferees  agreed  to  provide  a  tax  credit  equal 
to  5  percent  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  new 
principal  residence  (Including  mobile  homes) 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000.  This  credit  la 
only  to  apply  to  the  existing  Inventory  of  new 
homes  (those  completed  or  in  the  process  of 
construction  as  of  March  25,  1975).  In  addi- 
tion, sellers  must  certify  that  the  price  at 
which  such  new  housing  is  offered  Ls  the  low- 
est price  since  construction.  Persons  who  vio- 
late this  provision  will  be  subject  to  treble 
damages,  payment  of  the  purchaser's  legal 
fees  Incurred  In  connection  with  any  con- 
troversy over  this  required  certification  and 
will  be  subject  to  criminal  penalties  for  the 
preparation  of  a  fraudulent  price  certifica- 
tion. A  revenue  loss  of  $600  million  in  1975 
will  occur  under  this  provision. 

Deduction  for  Child  Care  Expenses. —The 
conferees  agreed  to  Increase  the  Income  lim- 
itation for  the  deduction  of  dependent  care 
expenses  for  Individuals  and  married  couples 
who  Incur  such  expenses  In  connection  with 
gainful  employment.  Under  present  law  the 
maximum  deduction  of  $4,800  Is  phased  out 
by  $1  for  each  $2  of  adjusted  gross  income 
In  excess  of  $18,000.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  Increase  this  $18,000  limit  to 
$35,000.  The  revenue  loss  under  this  pro- 
vision wUl  be  $100  million  for  1976.  (The  con- 
ferees rejected  the  Senate-passed  provision 
which  would  have  converted  this  deduction 
to  an  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
pense and  would  have  provided  an  optional 
tax  credit.  The  revenue  loss  under  the 
Senate-passed  provision  was  estimated  at 
$1.7  billion.) 

Investment  Tax  Credit.— The  investment 
tax  credit  rate  Is  Increased  for  all  taxpayers 
(Including  public  utilities)  for  a  period  of 
2  years  to  a  rate  of  10  percent  from  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  7  percent  (4  percent  In  the  case 
of  public  utilities) .  In  addition,  for  this  two- 
year  period  taxpayers  may  elect  to  claim  an 
11  percent  Investment  tax  credit.  However, 
in  order  to  claim  the  11  percent  credit,  an 
employer  must  contribute  an  amount  equal 
to  this  additional  1  percent  to  employee  stock 
ownership  plans.  In  addition,  in  the  case  of 
public  utilities,  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  tax  liability  that  may  be  offset  by  the 
investment  credit  in  a  year  is  increased  from 
50  percent  to  100  percent  for  a  two-year 
period  and  then  is  gradually  reduced  back 
to  the  50  percent  level  over  a  five-year  period. 
In  the  case  of  long  leadtime  property,  the 
investment  credit  Is  to  be  available  to  the 
extent  that  progress  payments  are  made  dur- 
ing the  construction  period.  Finally,  the 
$50,000  limitation  in  present  law  on  the 
amount  of  used  property  eligible  for  the  in- 
vestment credit  Is  Increased  to  $100,000.  The 
revenue  loss  from  these  changes  in  the  in- 
vestment credit  Is  estimated  at  $3.3  billion 
with  respect  to  1975  liabilities,  or  $9  billion 
more  than  the  House  provision  and  *l  billion 
less  than  the  Senate  provision. 


Decrease  in  Tax  to  Help  Small  Bm^iness. — 
To  aid  small  businesses,  the  surtax  exemp- 
tion (the  amount  to  which  the  22  percent 
corporate  rate  presently  applies  rather  than 
the  48  percent  rate)  Is  Increased  from  the 
present  $25,000  to  $50,000.  In  addition,  the 
22  percent  rate  applying  to  his  first  $25,000 
of  Income  is  reduced  to  20  percent,  although 
no  change  is  made  in  the  22^-  rate  applying 
to  income  between  $25,000  and  $50,000  on 
the  48  percent  rate  on  income  above  $50,000. 
Also,  the  accumulation  credit  under  the 
acctimulated  earnings  tax  is  increased  from 
$100,000  to  $150,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  changes  will  result  in  a  revenue  loss  o!^ 
$1.5  billion,  or  S300  million  more  than  the 
House  bill  and  s400  million  less  than  the 
Senate  bill. 

Federal  Welfa'c  Rccipieiits  Employment 
Incentive  {WIN)  Tax  Credit.— The  present 
tax  credit  of  20  percent  of  wages  paid  to 
employees  hired  tinder  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  is  to  be  available  with  respect  to 
the  hiring  of  former  welfare  recipients,  even 
though  they  have  not  b"en  in  the  WIN  pro- 
gram, by  both  business  and  non-busine=s 
employers.  This  supplement  to  the  WIN 
credit  is  to  be  available  until  Jtily  1,   1976, 

Net  Operating  Lo.'ts  Carryback. — The  con- 
ferees deleted  from  the  bill  a  provision  prant- 
Ing  an  eight-year  loss  carryback  provision 
which  could  be  elected  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning on  and  after  January  1.  1974,  A  rev- 
enue loss  of  $500  million  for  1975  associated 
with  this  provision  Is  eliminated. 

Repeal  of  Truck  Excise  Taj.— The  conferees 
deleted  a  provision  repealing  the  10  percent 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  new  trucks  and 
buses  and  also  the  8  percent  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  truck  parts.  A  revenue  loss  of 
$700  million  for  1975  associated  with  this  pro- 
vision Is  eliminated. 

Tax  Credit  for  Energy  Conservation  E.i- 
pcnditures. — The  conferees  al.so  agreed  to 
delete  a  provision  providing  a  tax  credit  for 
qualified  insulation  and  sclar  energy  equip- 
ment expenditures.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  this  provision  would  be  considered  m 
connection  with  an  energy  tax  bill  which  is 
presently  under  con-sideration  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  A  revenue  loss 
of  $700  million  for  this  provision  is  elimi- 
nated. 

Tax  Exemption  for  Homeouner's  Af<,ocia- 
tions,  etc.— The  conferees  have  agreed  to  de- 
lete a  provision  permitting  homeowner's  as- 
sociations, etc.,  to  be  exempt  from  taxation 
if  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  the 
management,  preservation,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  residential  units  owned  by  its  mem- 
bers or  the  common  areas  or  facilities  owned 
by  the  association  or  its  members.  It  was 
agreed  that  this  matter  would  be  considered 
In  connection  with  a  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form bill. 

H.R.  10  Plans — Time  when  Contributions 
Deemed  Made. — The  conferees  agreed  to  per- 
mit a  deduction  for  contributions  to  H,R,  10 
plans  where  the  required  contribution  is 
made  by  the  time  for  filing  the  employer's 
return  for  that  year  ( including  extensions  of 
time  for  filing).  This  provision  will  apply  to 
1975  and  siibsequent  years  (rather  tlian  be- 
ginning In  1976  under  present  l»w)  wuhout 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  other  require- 
ments under  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  coi^cerning  partic- 
ipation, vesting,  ftuiding,  and  form  of  benc- 
tit  rules. 

Extension  of  Emergency  Unemploymeiit 
Compensatioji. — The  conferees  agreed  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  duration  of  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  from  13  to  26 
weeks.  These  benefits  are  payable  to  workers 
who  have  exhausted  their  regular  and  e,x- 
tended  benefit  eligibility  (a  maximvim  of  39 
weeks) .  Thus,  maximum  over-all  duration  for 
unemployment  benefits  would  be  extended  to 
65  weeks.  The  additional  benefits  provided  by 
this  amendment   are  payable  only  through 
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June  30.  1975.  The  cost  of  this  provision  is 
5200  million. 

Dyeing  of  Fuel  Heating  Oil  —The  conferees 
agreed  to  delete  a  provision  requiring  cer- 
tain heating  fuel  oil  to  be  colored  with  an  oil 
.-oluble  dye  so  that  non-taxable  fuel  oil  can 
be  dLstlngui>hed  from  ta.xable  diesel  fuel  oil 
for  highway  use.  The  confereeo  decided  that 
this  provision  .should )be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Energy  Ta.x  Bill  currently 
being  marked  >;p  by  the  Ho  i.-,e  Way^  and 
Means  Committee 

E.ttenMon  oj  Period  for  Replacing  Old 
Re.^idence  Wuliuut  Current  Taxation  of 
Gam  — The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  pro- 
vision extending  the  time  period  under  pres- 
ent law  in  which  a  taxpayer  mu.st  purchase  a 
replacement  i-esidence  in  order  to  defer  the 
current  taxation  of  pain  from  one  year  to 
18  months  (either  before  or  after  salei  This 
provision  also  extends  the  period  In  which  a 
taxpayer  may  construct  a  subseouent  resi- 
dence from  18  m.onths  to  24  months  i  if  con- 
struction begins  within  18  months  after  the 
sale  of  the  former  residence).  This  provision 
IS  applicable  to  sales  of  residences  on  or  after 
January    1,    1975 

Repeal  of  Minimum  Distribution  Excep- 
tion to  Requirement  of  Current  Taxation  o/ 
Subpart  F  Income — The  exception  in  pres- 
ent law  which  permits  deferral  of  income 
earned  throtij,'h  so-called  tax  haven  opera- 
tions by  foreign  subsidiaries  of  US  corpo- 
rations m  cases  where  the  foreign  corporation 
(or  various  combinations  of  related  foreign 
corporations)  distribute  certain  minimum 
dividends  to  their  US.  shareholders  is  to  be 
repealed.  The  effect  of  repealing  thLs  excep- 
tion Is  to  tax  ctirrently  all  income  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  US.  corporations  which  is 
deemed  to  be  tax  haven  income  under  the 
existing  so-called  subpart  F  rviles  of  the 
Code.  A  revenue  >;am  of  $100  million  would 
be  achieved  under  this  modification  for 
1976. 

.^todification  of  Minimum  Income  Require- 
ment Under  Subpart  F  for  Current  Taxation 
of  Income  from  Tax  Haven  Sources — The 
conferees  agreed  to  reduce  from  30  percent 
to  10  percent  the  minimum  income  require- 
ment under  section  954(b)  i3i  so  that  any 
controlled  foreign  corporation  with  more 
than  10  percent  of  it.s  gross  income  coming 
from  tax  haven  sources  will  now  be  subject 
to  the  rules  of  Subpart  F  If  less  than  10 
percent  of  gross  income  comes  from  tox 
haven  sources,  subpart  F  will  not  apply.  A 
revenue  gain  of  $75  million  is  estimated 
under  this  provision  for  1976. 

Repeal  of  Exception  to  Requirement  of 
Current  Taxation  of  Subpart  F  Income  for 
Reiniestment  m  tcss  Developed  Countries. — 
The  provisions  in  present  law  ending  defer- 
ral for  certain  tax-haven  income  (so-called 
subpart  F  income)  are  to  be  modified  to  end 
the  exception  which  presently  applies  where 
the  dividends  are  reinvested  in  less-developed 
countries.  A  revenue  gain  of  .$15  m.iUion  for 
1976  will  occur  under  this  provision. 

snipping  Profits  of  Controlled  Foreign 
Corporations  to  be  Taxed  Currently/  Except 
to  Extent  Reini  atcd  m  Shipping  Opera- 
tions.— The  rule  under  present  law  which 
permits  deferral  of  US  tax  for  shipping  In- 
come received  by  a  forelen  s-ihsidiary  of  a 
US.  corporation  is  continued,  but  is  to  he 
limited  to  the  extent  that  the  Drr<fits  of  the=e 
comoratlons  are  reinvested  in  shinninfr  op- 
erations Additional  revenues  of  $35  milli'^n 
will  be  achieved  under  this  pr.'vision  for 
1976. 
Limitation  on   Foreign   Taxe^i  Attributable 

to  Foreign  Oil  and  Gas  Extraction  Income 

Foreign  tax  credits  from  foreien  oil  and  gas 
extraction  income  are  limited  to  a  level  of 
10  percent  above  the  US  rate,  .-2  8  percent 
for  1975;  for  1976  this  limit  is  reduced  to  f0  4 
percent;  for  1977  and  succeeding  years  this 
limit  Is  reduced  to  50  percent  The  excess 
credits  which  are  allowable  may  only  be  i  sed 


to  offset  United  States  lax  on  foreign  oil- 
related  Income.  For  1975  additional  revenues 
of  $180  million  will  occur.  This  revenue  gain 
will  increase  to  $.300  million  for  1976  and 
$340  million  for  1977. 

Repeal  of  Per  Country  Limitation  for  Oil 
and  Ga.i  Related  Irjcome — Tlie  limitation 
on  the  foreign  tax  credit,  which  permits  for- 
eign losses  to  be  offset  against  domestic  in- 
come while  foreign  tax  credits  are  claimed 
on  foreign  income  in  o'iier  countries.  i.s  re- 
pealed etrective  for  1976  and  subsequent 
years  A  revenue  gam  of  $120  million  will  be 
achieved    under   this  provision 

Recapture  of  Losses  Offset  Against  Domes- 
tic Income  for  Oil  and  Gas  Related  Income  — 
To  the  extent  foreign  oil-related  lo.sses  may 
still  offset  domestic  source  income  with  the 
repeal  of  the  per  country  limitation  (re- 
ferred to  above),  the  losses,  in  effect  are  to 
be  recaptured  in  sub.sequcnt  years  when  for- 
eign oil-related  income  Is  earned  or  foreign 
oil-related  assets  are  disposed  of  This  ap- 
plies to  losses  incurred  in  1975  and  subse- 
quent years  A  revenue  gain  of  .«20  miUion 
will  occur  under  this  provision. 

Elimination  of  Foreign  Tax  Credit  for  Pay- 
ments Made  to  a  Sovereign  Government  for 
the  Purchase  of  Oil  Where  Taxpayer  Has  No 
Econornic  Interest  in  Oil  in  Place  and  Buys 
or  Sells  Such  Oil  at  Other  Than  Market 
Price— No  foreign  tax  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  any  payment  to  a  foreign  government  for 
the  purchase  of  oil  where  the  payment  made 
by  the  taxpayer  is  for  oil  in  place  in  which 
the  taxpayer  has  no  economic  interest  and 
where  such  oil  is  purcha-sed  or  .^old  at  a  price 
other  than  the  market  price.  ThLs  provision 
is  effective  for  1975  and  sub.sequent  years. 
Foreign  taxes  imposed  on  income  from  pro- 
duction services,  etc.  wUl.  of  course,  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  foreign  tax  credit.  A  revenue  gain 
of  $50  million  will  be  achieved  under  this 
provision  for  1975. 

Limitation  on  DISC  Benefits  for  Natural 
Resources  and  Energy  Products. — DISC  ben- 
efits, permitting  deferral  on  one-half  of  the 
profits  from  the  export  of  goods  produced 
or  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  will 
be  denied  to  exports  of  certain  natural  re- 
sources and  certain  energy  products  This 
provision  will  be  applicable  to  the  export  of 
such  property  after  March  18,  1U75  A  revenue 
gain  of  $30  million  for  1975  is  anticipated 
and  is  estimated  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  15 
percent  annually. 

Investment  Tax  Credit  on  Foreign  Situs 
Drilling  Rigs — Ihe  conferees  have  agreed  to 
deny  the  investment  tax  credit  for  foreign 
■-itu  ;  drilling  rigs  used  outside  of  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  ThLs 
provision  applies  to  property  placed  m  serv- 
ice after  March  18,  1975,  unless  covered  under 
a  binding  contract  in  edect  on  April  1,  1974 
This  provision  produces  a  revenue  gain  of 
SIO  million  for  1975  and  $20  million  for  1976 
and  1977.  respectively 

The  aggregate  revenue  gain  which  is 
achieved  under  the  foreign  tax  changes 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  will  be  $270  mil- 
lion for  1975.  $753  million  for  1976,  and  $807 
million  for  1977. 

Percentage  Depletion  for  Oil  and  Gas. — 
In  general,  percentage  depletion  for  oil  and 
gas  produced  on  or  after  January  1,  1975, 
will  not  be  allowed,  except  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  (a)  Percentage  deple- 
tion will  be  continued  for  natural  gas  sold 
under  a  fixed  price  contract  in  effect  Febru- 
ar  •  1.  1975.  which  doe«  not  permit  price  ad- 
justment after  that  date  to  reflect  repeal  of 
deiiletion.  (b)  Percentage  depletion  will  be 
continued  until  July  1.  1976.  for  gas  sold 
In  interstate  commerce  if  no  price  adjust- 
ment is  permitted  after  February  1,  1975.  to 
reflect  repeal  of  depletion,  (ci  Geothermal 
steam,  if  ultimately  held  by  the  courts  to  be 
a  gas  entitled  to  percentage  depletion  at  the 
rate  of  22  percent,  will  continue  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  percentage  depletion,  (d)  Percentage 
depletion    will   continue    to   be    allowed    for 


small  producers  under  the  following  sched- 
ule; 
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le)  Small  producers  will  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  percentage  depletion  at  the  rate 
of  22  percent  with  respect  to  production  re- 
covered through  secondary  and  tertiary 
methods  until  1984.  when  the  rate  will  drop 
to  15  percent.  The  small  producer  exemption 
must  be  allocated  among  corporations  which 
;re  part  of  a  controlled  group  (using  a  50 
percent  control  test);  among  corporations, 
trust-,  and  estates  owned  by  the  same  or  re- 
lated persons;  among  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  and  his  minor  children,  (f)  Exemp- 
tion will  not  be  available  for  oil  or  gas  on 
proven  property  transferred  after  December 
31.  1974.  except  for  property  tr.msferred  be- 
cau.-e  of  death,  or  pursuant  to  a  tax-free 
transfer  to  a  corporation  controlled  by  the 
tiixpayer  making  such  a  transfer.  |g)"This 
exemption  is  not  available  to  any  producer 
owning  or  controlling  a  retail  outlet  or  re- 
lining  more  than  50,000  barrels  of  oil  on  any 
one  day  of  the  taxable  year,  (h)  Percentage 
depletion  allowable  under  the  small  producer 
exemption  may  not  exceed  65  percent  of  a 
taxpayer's  net  income  from  all  sources  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  the  exemption,  net 
operating  Io.ss  carrybacks  or  capital  loss 
carrybacks).  An  unlimited  carryover  is  pro- 
vided for  a  percentage  depletion  deduction 
which  is  unused  due  to  this  limitation.  A 
revenue  gain  of  $1,7  billion  in  1975  and 
$2.1  billion  in  1976  is  achieved  under  this 
provision. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  for 
his  work  on  this  tax  bill;  also  I  wish  to 
thank  the  other  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  and  the  staff  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  President  asked  Congress  for  a 
tax  reduction  bill  and  the  Members  on 
ijoth  sides  have  worked  hard  in  debating 
ar.d  refining  a  bill  to  give  relief  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation.  The  bill  is  a 
product  of  hard  work  by  the  Members  on 
bjth  sides. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph)  is  absent  on 
official  Senate  business.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  15th 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  in  Campeche,  Mexico. 
Had  Senator  Randolph  been  present,  he 
would  have  voted  for  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  2166,  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975. 

Senator  Randolph  requested  also  that 
I  express  his  genuine  commendation  of 
Senator  Long,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees  and  other  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  for  their  diligent, 
efifective,  and  persevering  efforts  in 
bringing  the  final  version  of  this  vital 
measure  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hackney, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed,  without  amend- 
ment, to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  27)  providing  for  a  conditional 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  from 
March  26,  1975,  until  April  7.  1975. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

H.R.  4075.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
:iuthority  recommended  In  the  Message  of  the 
President  of  January  30,  1975  (H.  Doc.  94- 
39)  and  In  the  communications  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  February  7,  1975  (H.  Doc. 
94-46)  and  of  February  14,  1975  (H.  Doc. 
94-50),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  3260.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  message  of 
the  President  of  November  26,  1974  (H.  Doc. 
93-398)  and  as  those  rescissions  are  modified 
bj-  the  message  of  the  President  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1975  (H.  Doc.  94-39)  and  in  the 
communication  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  November  6,  1974  (H.  Doc.  93-391),  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Glenn  >. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
convening  2^/2  months  ago,  the  94th  Con- 
gress has  dealt  with  a  number  of  im- 
portant issues.  Our  action  today  on  the 
tax  reduction  bill  is  an  important  be- 
ginning toward  improving  the  Nation's 
economy.  We  will  be  busy  with  other 
significant  measures  in  the  days  and 
Vveeks  ahead  but  we  have  made  a  good 
start. 

Early  in  the  session  we  passed  legisla- 
tion to  stop  the  administration  from 
increasing  the  price  of  food  stamps  and 
oil  import  fees.  Even  though  President 
rord  vetoed  the  oil  import  fees  bills,  he 
did  suspend  the  increases  for  ^arch  and 
April  until  Congress  could  act  further. 

Of  major  consequence,  the  Congress 
has  begun  to  implement  the  budget  re- 
view process  which  we  set  up  last  year. 
We  have  sent  to  the  President  today  a 
measure  which  states  just  which  pro- 
posed cuts  and  deferrals  can  be  made. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
passed  a  strip  mining  bill  similar  to  one 
the  President  vetoed  last  year.  We  have 
cleared  an  emergency  price  support 
measure  to  aid  farmers. 

We  have  cleared  for  the  President  a 
foreign  aid  1975  appropriations  measure 
for  programs  which  have  been  operating 
under  continuing  resolutions  for  too  long. 
We  have  created  a  Select  Committee  on 
Governmental  Intelligence  Gathering 
Activities  which  could  provide  us  with 
vital  information  and  guidance  regard- 
ing control  of  foreign  and  domestic  in- 
telligence gathering  by  a  variety  of 
civilian  and  military  groups. 

The  Senate  spent  extensive  time 
changing  the  Senate  cloture  nJe.  Now  a 
constitutional  three-fifths  oi  the  Senate 
membership  can  vote  to  close  debate  in- 
stead of  two-thirds  of  the  number  of 
Senators  present  and  voting. 

The  Democratic  majority  set  forth  a 
comprehensive  economic  and  energy  pro- 
gram which  responds  to  the  President's 
program.  Some  of  the  actions  called  for 
in  this  program  have  already  been  acted 
on  in  the  tax  reduction  bill. 

In  all,  it  has  been  a  busy  and  pro- 
ductive two  and  a  half  months. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  summarizing 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  and  that  it  be  up- 
dated to  include  action  taken  later  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 

Senate  Legislative  Activity  Index 

(94th  Congress — First  session) 

(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 

ACRICtTLTDRE 

Disaster  Loan  Program  (S.  555) . 
Food  Stamp  Increase  (H.R.  1589) . 
Food  Stamp  Program  Study  (S.  Res.  58) . 
Forest  Pest  Control  (S.  441) . 
Forestry  Research  (S.  1307) . 
Livestock  Credit  (S.  1236) . 
Peanut  Distribution  (S.  Res.  101 ) . 
Price  Supports  (H.R.  4296) . 
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Continuing  (H.J.  Res.  219) . 
Foreign  Assistance  (H.R.  4592) . 
Supplemental  (H.J.  Res.  210) . 

APPROPRIATIONS   DEFERRALS   AND   RESCISSIONS: 
DEFERRALS 

HUD  Compr?hensive  Planning  Grants  iS. 
Res.  23 ». 

RESCIS-IONS: 

HUD-  h;m?-.>wn3rship  assistance  (S.  Res. 
61). 

.'VgricuUure.  Commerce.  DOD.  Executive 
Office.  General  Services.  Justice.  HEW,  State, 
Trea.^ury  (HR.  3261'. 

.■■^Kr-c'iUure.  Commerce.  Con.=umer  Product 
S.ifcvy.  DOD.  HEW.  I.ab.ir   iH.R.  4075  i . 

ATOMIC    ENERGY 

International  Agreements: 

Atomic  Energy  Cooperation  Agreement 
With  Israel   (S.  Con.  Res.  15). 

E  n-ic'.'ca  Urani'.ini  Ui  .trlbution  to  E  ira- 
tom   iS.  Co'v  p,e'.   14  i  . 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Supple- 
mental Authorization  (S.  994). 

Enriched  Uranium  to  Distribution  to  IAEA 
(S.    Con.    Res.    13). 

CONGRESS 

Cloture    Rule    (S.    Res.    4i. 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  (S.  Res. 
21). 

Senate  Committee  Expenses  (S.  Res.  ill). 

ECONOMY-FINANCE 

Monetary   Policy    (H.    Con.    Res.    133|. 

National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  (S.J.  Res.  27),  (S.J.  Res.  48). 

National  Insurance  Development  Progriini 
(  H  R    407,5  1  . 

Public  Debt  Limit   (H.R.  2364). 

Tax  Reduction    (H.R.  2166). 

DEFENSE 

N-.vril  Museum   iS.  Con.  Res.  0). 

ENERGY 

Oil  Import  Fees    (H.R.   1767). 

ENVTRONMENT 

Strip  Mining   (S.  7). 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Attorney    General's    Salary    (S.    58). 
F.B.I.   Director's    Ten-Year   Term   for    (S. 
1172). 

Trust  Territorv  of  the  Pacific  Lslands  (S. 
326). 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Travel   Expenses    (S.    172). 

HEALTH 

School  Lunch  and  Cliild  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram   (S.    1310). 

INTER  NATION.\L 

Cambodia — Food  Aid   (S.  Res.  94). 
Middle   East   Dispute    (S.   Res.    119). 

MEMORIALS,    TRIBUTES,    AND    MEDALS 

Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn    (S.J.  Res.   36). 
Bess  Truman's  Birthday  (S.  Res.  65). 
Boy  Scouts  of  -America    (S.   Con.  Res.  6). 
Girl  Scouts  of  America   (S.  Con.  Res.  22). 
King  Faisal.   Death   of    (S.   Res.    120). 
Martin  Luther  King  (S.  Res.  14). 
Rabbi  Menachem  Schneerson  (S.  Res.  22). 
Roy  WUklns  (S.  Res.  35). 
V'eterans  Day   (3.  331  ). 

NOMINATIONS 

I  'ictirn  bv  Roll  Call  V;  tJi 
Carla   -Anderson    Hills   to   be    Sccretaiv    of 
HUD. 

PROCLA  M.'.TIONS 

American   Business   Day    (S.J.   Res.    15). 
isuchenwald  Concentration  Camp   (S.  Res. 
123)    (S.J.  Res.  56). 
Car   Care   Month    (S.J.   Res.    57). 
Child  Abuse  Awareness  Week  (S.  Res.  43). 
Earth  Day  (H.J.  Res.  258). 
Energy  Conservation  Month   (S.  Res.  59). 
Music  In  Our  Schools  Day  (8  J.  Rea.  18). 
Touth  Art  Month   (S.J.  Res.  8). 
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TRANSPORTATION-COMMUNICATIONS 

Maritime  Authorization   (S.  332). 
Rail    Reorganization    (Penn    Central)     (8. 
281). 

Senate  Legislative  Activity 

1 94th  Congress,  first  session) 

(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 

Days  in  session — i3. 

Hours  In  session — 225:34. 

Total  measures  pa^ised — 89. 

Private  laws — o. 

Public  laws — 9 

Treaties — 0. 

Confirmations— 8.372. 

Record  votes — 118 

Vetoes — 1. 

Symbols:  P  H-  Pa^ed  House:  P  S — 
Passed  Senate;  '—Vetoed  iu  1975;  iVVi  — 
Passed  by  Voice  Vote;  number.-,  in  parenthe- 
sis indicate  number  of  record  vott  on  pas- 
sage, coniereiice  report,  or  recoii.^ideration 

ACRICUI.TVRE 

(Dxsaster  Loan  PTograyn  )  Amends  the  Con- 
.solldated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
to  simplify  the  procedures  under  which 
loans  are  made  to  victims  of  natural  and 
major  disasters  and  make  additional  credit 
assistance  available  to  them;  eliminate.s  the 
requirement  that  thf^re  be  a  general  need 
for  agricultural  credit;  clarifies  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  delegate  authority  to 
State  directors  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  make  emergency  loans  to  an 
area  if  the  director  Snds  that  a  natural  dis- 
aster has  substantially  affected  twenty-five 
or  less  farming,  ranching,  or  oyster  produc- 
ing operations  in  the  area;  provides  that 
loans  would  be  made  only  to  victims  of  ^ 
disaster  who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit 
from  other  sources;  makes  emergency  loans 
available  for  livestock  las  well  as  crop) 
changes  deemed  desirable  as  a  result  of 
shifts  in  market  demand  occurring  after  a 
disaster;  authorizes  loans  in  excess  of  the 
actual  loss  cau.sed  by  the  disaster  provided 
that  a  rate  of  interest  is  charged  for  the 
amount  in  e.xcess  which  is  equal  to  the  com- 
mercial rate  charged  for  similar  loans;  re- 
quires that  an  applicant  seeking  an  emer- 
gency loan  based  on  production  losses  show 
that  his  operation  sustained  at  least  a  20 
percent  loss  as  a  result  of  the  disaster:  pro- 
vides annual  subsequent  loans  for  a  period 
of  up  to  5  years  when  the  borrowers  need  the 
credit  to  continue  their  operations  and  can- 
not obtain  financing  from  other  source:.. 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary— for  any  dis- 
aster occurring  between  January  1.  1975.  and 
July  1.  1976 — to  malie  an  emergency  loan 
for  an  operating-type  purpose  for  20  years 
If  It  is  determined  that  the  applicants  fi- 
nancial need  Justified  a  longer  payment  term 
than  that  normally  extended  for  operating 
loans  in  order  to  afford  needed  relief  to  vic- 
tims of  such  severe  disasters  as  the  Janu- 
ary 1975  blizzard  in  the  Midwest  S  555  P  S 
Mar  26,  1975   i  VV  i 

(food  Stamp  Increase  )  Suspends  until 
December  30.  1975,  the  proposed  adminis- 
trative increase  in  the  costs  of  coupons  to 
food  stamp  recipients  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  January  22.  1975.  i  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  increa>ing  food 
stamp  purchase  requirements  to  30  perceu' 
of  net  income  for  nearly  all  food  st.\mp  recip- 
ients by  March  1.  1975).  in  order  to  gn  e 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  merit 
of  such  an  increase  H  R,  1589  Pubhc  L,-»w 
94-4,  without  approval   Feb.   20.   1975.    i8) 

(Food  Stamp  Program  Study  i  States  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secret;.ry  of 
Agriculture  should  conduct  a  study  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  report  to  Con- 
gress by  June  30.  1975.  recommendation-, 
for  legislative  changes  which  will  1  i  dis- 
qualify families  who  have  adoq^ate  in- 
comes; 12)  reduce  administrative  complexi- 
ties; (3)  tighten  accountability  for  procure- 
ment,    shipping,     and     handling     of     food 


stamps;  and  I4)  increase  penalties  for  those 
who  abuse  the  program,  as  well  as  any  other 
recommendations  he  deems  de.sirable  S  Res. 
58.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  5.  1975.  i6) 

> Forest  Pest  Control  )  Provides  that  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
eradication  and  control  of  forest  insect  pests 
and  diseases  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. S.  441.  P  S  Feb.  21.  1975.   (VV) 

[Forestry  Besearch:)  Amends  the  Mclntyre- 
Slennis   Act  of   1962   to   make   privately   en- 
dowed  colleges   eligible    for    the    cooperative 
program  of   forest   research    under   this   a<'t 
S.    1307    P  S   Mar    24.    1975.    iVVi 

\Liveitock  Credit.)  Amends  the  Emergency 
Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974  to  d)  extenci 
hnancial  iissistance  to  a  farmer  or  rancher 
primarily  Involved  in  the  breeding,  raising, 
fattening,  or  marketing  of  llve.stock;  (2)  per- 
mit secondary  financing  of  the  guaranteed 
portion  of  livestock  loans  ilinugh  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank;  i;ii  provide  that  con- 
tracts of  guarantee  -^hall  not  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  guarantee  more 
than  90  percent  of  principal  and  interest 
on  the  '.oan  thereby  making  it  easier  for 
lenders  to  spU  the  Kuaranteed  portions  of 
loans  to  other  financia:  sources;  i4)  provide 
that  guaranteed  loans  shall  be  for  the 
period  reasonably  required  by  the  needs  of 
the  liorrower  but  not  to  exceed  7  years  and 
inav  be  renewed  for  an  addiMonal  3  years; 
(5)  increase  the  guarantee  of  a  line  credit 
from  .$250,000  to  $500,000;  (6)  authorize  the 
payment  of  administrative  expenses  from 
any  funds  available  includintt  the  .^gricul- 
ture  Credit  Insurance  Fund:  i7i  extend  the 
act  from  July  25.  1975.  until  December  M. 
1975;  and  i8i  reqtiire  that  action  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  each  loan  ap- 
phcation  be  completed  within  30  days;  and 
also  amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  to  provide  that  con- 
tracts of  guarantee  under  that  Act  shall  not 
require  the  Secretary  to  guarantee  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  principal  and  interest  on 
such  loans   S.  1236.  P  S  Mar.  20.  1975    iVV) 

I  Peanut  Distribution  ,  Expressesthesen.se 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture immediately  take  :-teps  to  distribute  ex- 
cess peanut  stocks  in  useful  edible  forms  to 
needy  persons  at  home  and  abroad  under  the 
domestic  food  assistance  programs  and  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  S.  Res  101  Senate 
adopted  Mar.  24.  1975    (VV) 

iPrire  Supports  )  Increa.ses  the  target 
prices  and  loan  levels  for  wheat,  feed  grains. 
and  upland  cotton  above  the  prices  and  levels 
specified  in  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973;  makes  a  loan  and 
purchase  program  available  to  soybean  pro- 
ducers: establishes  the  1975  support  price 
for  manufacturing  milk  a  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  ovith  quarterly  adjust- 
n.ents)  and  the  1975  support  price  for  to- 
bacco would  be  estabhshed  at  70  percent  of 
the  parity  price  therefor;  and  bauo  the  im- 
port of  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  or  goat  meat  for 
90  days,  effective  immcdiatelv  HR  4296 
P  H  Mar  20.  1975.  P  S  r.ni,-ndcd  Mar  26 
1975    I  116) 

ArrROPRIWIONS    1973 

iCoHtinumg  )  Extends  the  coiumui.g  res- 
olution, which  expires  on  February  28,  1975, 
to  provide  obhgational  authority  for  for- 
eign a.ssistance  programs  through  .March  25, 
1975.  and  funding  of  activities  under  title 
IX  of  the  Public  Heal-h  Service  Act  through 
June  30,  1975,  for  the  following  program.-! 
within  HEW  and  the  Community  Services 
Administration  whiih  did  not  achieve  final 
enactment  during  the  93d  Congress: 
Health  revenue  Sharing  and  Services,  Nur.se 
Training;  Health  Manpower  Developmeutal 
Disabilities  Services  and  Construction;  and 
the  Regional  Medical  program  H  J.  Res 
219  Public  Law  94-  .  approM'd  ,  1975. 
I  VV ) 

I  Foreign  Assi-itaiicc  )   Appropriates  a  total 
ot     $3,674,346,982    in    new     obhgational     au- 


thority, which  is  $175,926,082  more  than 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  House  and 
$271,750,000  less  than  that  allowed  by  the 
Senate,  $272,113,927  less  than  the  fiscal  year 
1975  amended  budget  estimate,  and  $193. 
637,982  more  than  the  1974  appropriations; 
and  Includes: 

.Appropriations  for  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
activities  of  $854,800,000  in  new  obligational 
aut!iority  for  economic  assistance,  which  in- 
cludes $300  million  for  food  and  nutrition 
development  assistance,  $125  million  lor 
population  planning  and  health  development 
ai:,istance;  $125  million  for  International 
organisations  and  progams,  $5  million  for 
the  United  .Nations  Environment  Fund, 
$500,000  earmarked  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  skill 
exchange  prostram  among  peoples  of  the 
Ameri'a-.  $17  5  million  for  international 
narcoic;  control,  $35  million  for  famine  or 
disaster  relief  assistance,  $25  million  for 
assistance  to  Portugal  and  Portuguese 
colonies  in  .Africa  gaining  independence; 
$440  million  for  Indochina  Postwar  Recon- 
struction Assistance;  $100  million  for  the 
Middle  East  Special  Requirements  Funds; 
and  $600  million  for  .security  Supporting 
.Assii^tance  and  Middle  East  peace  program-.; 
and, 

.\pproprlations  for  military  assistance  of 
*450  mlilion  in  new  obligational  authority. 
V  'lich  equals  the  1974  appropriation,  and  is 
$757  million  below  the  budget  estimate  of 
$1,207,000,000  in  new  obligational  authority, 
which,  when  added  to  other  available  funds, 
would  svipport  a  proposed  fiscal  year  1975 
prot;r:un  of  $1,246,000,000; 

.Appropriations  for  foreign  military  cr?dit 
sales  of  $300  million,  which  is  $255  mllUon 
le.ss  than  the  budget  estimate  of  $555  mil- 
lion and.  combined  with  outside  credits, 
will  support  a  total  military  credit  sales  pro- 
gram of  up  to  $872.5  million,  the  celling 
tstabllshed  m  the  authorization  bill; 

Appropriations  for  other  foreign  assistance 
of  $844,546,982,  which  is  $355,813,927  less 
than  the  budget  estimate  of  $1,200,360,909. 
and  includes  $77  million  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
$30  million  for  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program, 
$8,420,000  for  migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance, $40  million  for  Soviet  Jewish 
Immigrants  to  Israel,  $10  million  for  a.ssist- 
ance  to  Palestinian  refugees,  funds  to  the 
President  for  international  financial  institu- 
tions (.A.sian  Development  Bank.  Inter- 
.American  Development  Bank,  and  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association)  of 
$019,126,982;  and 

Sets  a  limitation  on  use  of  corporate  funds 
for  tlie  Export-Import  Bank  of  $6,413,328,000 
which  is  the  same  as  the  House  amount  and 
the  budget  estimate.  HR.  4592.  Public  Law 
94-     ,  approved  1975.  (77i 

[Supplemental:)  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$143,175,000  in  new  budget  authority  fcr 
fiscal  year  1975  of  which  $17,175,000  is  for 
alteration,  maintenance,  furnishing,  and  pro- 
tection of  House  office  space,  $1  million  is  for 
temporary  parking  facilities  for  the  Senate 
and  additional  co=ts  In  acquiring  the  ?ite 
for  a  Senate  garage,  and  the  remain  $125 
million  is  for  operating  assistance  for  the 
Penn  Central  and  other  railroads  in  reor- 
tran.ization  under  the  Regional  Rail  Reor- 
gani;:ation  Act  of  1973,  and  contains  an  in- 
crease of  $150  million  in  loan  guarantees  for 
the:,e  railroads  upon  which  no  appropria- 
tions action  is  required;  and  repeals  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  93-554  which,  m 
ctTect.  amounted  to  a  blanket  5  percent  re- 
duction iu  Government  travel.  H.J.  Res.  210. 
Public  law  94  G,  approved  February  28.  1975. 
(3i  ) 

^PPri    PRIATIONS    DEFERRALS    AND    RESCISSIONS 

De/errals 
[HID — Comprehensive  Planning  Grants  ) 
Disapproves  the  $50  million  deferral  for  the 
HUD    Comprehensive    Planning    Grant    Pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
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message  of  November  26.  1974.  S.  Res.  23. 
Senate  adopted  Mar.  13.  1975.  (VV) 
Rescissions 
I!V D—Homeownership  Assistance:)  Disap- 
p'O-.cs  the  $264,117,000  rescission  for  the  HUD 
H'lnicc'A  nershlp  Assistance  Program  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  his  message  of 
October  4,  1974,  S.  Res.  61.  Senate  adopted 
:.;..r.    13,    1975.    (VV) 

t Agriculture,  Commerce,  DOD.  Executive 
(i-'icc,  General  Services,  Justice.  HEW,  State, 
Treasury:)  Approves  rescission  of  budget  au- 
riioiity  in  the  amount  of  $243,359,370,  and 
a. -approves  President,  for  the  following  de- 
p.irtments: 

Department  of  Agriculture:  .Apjjroves  a 
partial  rescission  of  $7,856,470  for  the  Agri- 
culture Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, Water  Programs,  leaving  available  $13,- 
356,470  for  the  wetlands  and  marshlands 
conservation  program;  Disapproves  rescis- 
sions of  $14,921,000  for  the   Forest  Service; 

Department  of  Defense;  Approves  rescis- 
sion of  $60,300,000  for  operations  and  real 
property  maintenance;  Disapproves  re.scis- 
sioii  of  $5,700,000  for  Army  UH-IH  utility 
helicopters  procurement  because  rescission 
would  result  in  no  procurement  of  needed 
helicopters  in  fiscal  year  1975;  Approves 
rescission  of  $122,900,000  for  Air  Force  P-lllP 
fighter  aircraft;  disapproves  rescission  of 
$29,600,000  for  Air  Force  A-7D  attack  air- 
craft as  being  necessary  for  modernization 
of  the  Air  National  Guard: 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare: Disapproves  rescission  of  $284,719,000 
for  Hill-Burton  hospital  bed  construction; 

Department  of  State:  Approves  rescis'^lons 
of  $2.1  million  in  savings; 

Department  of  Justice:  Disapproves  re- 
scission of  $5,350,000,  $1.3  million,  and  $2.4 
million  respectively  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  FBI,  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
.Service,  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration on  the  basis  that  the  rescission  would 
adversely  aifect  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  these  agencies;  Approves  rescission 
of  $7  million  for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  in 
\  icvv  of  a  lower  than  expected  prison  popula- 
tion and  t;.e  possibility  of  acquiring  a  new 
lacility  at  no  cost; 

Department  of  Commerce;  Approves  re- 
-V  isoions  totaling  $2.25  million  for  Social  and 
Economic  Statistics  Administration,  Trade 
.Adjustment  Assistance.  U.S.  Travel  Service, 
ihe  Patent  Ollice  and  marine  data  buoy  proj- 
ect of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
.Administration;  Disapproves  re.scLssion  of  $2 
million  for  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration assistance  programs  which  affects 
planning  for  areas  of  chronic,  high  unem- 
ployment; Disapproves  rescissions  of  $1.3  mil- 
lion. $500,000,  and  $500,000  respectively  for 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, salmon  and  steelhead  rearing  ponds, 
three  regional  fisheries  commissions  under 
tl'.e  National  Fisheries  Policy,  and  the  marine 
pcosvKtems  project  In  Puget  Sound: 

Dci)artmont  of  the  Treasury:  Approves  re- 
s.l^siolls  of  $1.53  million  affecting  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center,  the  Bureavi  of  Ac- 
counts, and  the  Internal  Reveinie  Service; 
Disapproves  rescission  of  $9,230,000  and  $10,- 
mo.ooo  respictively,  for  accounts,  collection, 
and  taxpayer  service  and  compliance  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service;  Disapproves  re- 
sti-sion  of  $3  million  for  the  Customs  Service 
on  the  basis  of  adverse  impact  on  Its  func- 
tions; 

Executive  Office  of  the  President:  Approves 
r,>-cission  of  $2,240,000  for  the  Special  Action 
Oi'irp  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  as  legisla- 
tive authority  for  this  ollice  expires  June  30, 
'''lib  and  other  funding  available  is  consid- 
<ied  sufficient; 

General  Services  Administration:  Approves 
iPscLssion  of  $20,022,900  for  the  Federal 
Buildings  Fund  which  will  b«  withdrawn 
iroin   programmed  low-priority   work   which 


has  not  been  started.  H.R.  3260.  Public  Law 
94-     ,  approved  1976.   (68). 

(Agriculture,  Commerce,  Consumer  Prod- 
vet  Safety,  DOD,  HEW.  Labor:)  Rescinds  $16,- 
454,704  ($10  million  for  Forestry  Incentive 
Programs,  $955,000  for  Defense  special  foreign 
currency  programs,  $500,000  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  and  $4,999,704 
for  the  Latin-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  within  the  Department  of  Commerce ) 
and  disapproves  $1,243,939,250  of  the  rec- 
ommended rescission  of  $1,260,393,954  by  the 
President  in  his  message  of  January  30,  1975, 
and  the  communications  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  February  7  and  14,  1975,  as  fol- 
lows: Department  of  Agriculture — $191,600,- 
000;  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission — 
$1,209,000;  Community  Service  Employment 
for  Older  Americans  In  the  Department  of 
Labor — $12  million;  Department  of  HEW — 
$936,030,250;  and  Department  of  Commerce — ■ 
$125  million  which  is  for  the  Job  Opportuni- 
ties Program  which  had  been  submitted  as  a 
deferral  and  reclassified  by  the  Comptroller 
General  as  a  rescission.  HR.  4U75.  Public 
Law  94-       ,  approved  197,5. 

(VV) 

ATOMIC    ENERGY 

International  Agreements: 

Atomic  Energy  Cooperation  Agreement 
with  Israel:  Approves  the  proposed  two  year 
extension  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  United  States  and  Israel  which 
concerns  peaceful  research  applications  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy.  S.  Con.  Res.  15. 
Senate  adopted  Feb.  19,  1975;  House  adopted 
Mar.  11,  1975.    (VV). 

Enriched  Uranium  DistribtUion  to  Eura- 
tom:  Approves  the  proposed  increase  (from 
the  present  35,000  megawatt  ceiling  to  55,000 
megawatts)  in  the  amount  of  enriched 
uranium  which  may  be  distributed  by  the 
United  States  to  Euratom  under  Sectlo:i  54 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  support  the  fuel  cycle  of  power 
reactors  In  the  Community,  such  transfers 
to  be  subject  to  the  additional  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  with  Euratom  which,  among 
other  things,  contains  provisions  fov  safe- 
guards against  the  diversion  of  special 
nuclear  material  to  military  applications  and 
in  accordance  with  our  Non-Proliferatioa 
Treaty  obligations.  S.  Con.  Res.  14.  Senate 
adopted  Feb.  19,  1975;  House  tabled  Mar.  17. 
1975.   (W) 

Enriched  Uranium  Distribution  to  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency:  Approves 
the  proposed  Increase  in  the  amount  of  en- 
riched uranium  which  may  be  distributed 
by  the  United  States  to  the  IAEA  under  Sec- 
tion 54  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  allow  for  the  support  of  fuel 
cycle  of  power  reactors,  to  be  purchased  from 
U.S.  manufacturers,  located  in  member  states 
of  IAEA  (2  in  Mexico,  1  In  Yugoslavia)  hav- 
ing a  total  Installed  capacity  of  2,015  mega- 
watts of  electrical  energy.  S.  Con.  Res.  13. 
Senate  adopted  Feb.  19,  1974;  House  tabled 
Mar.  17,  1975.  (W) 

{Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Supple- 
mental Authorisation:)  Authorizes  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  $50.2  million  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1975  which  is  in  addition  to  the  $90,- 
765,000  fiscal  year  1975  authorization  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (Public  Law  93- 
276)  and  transferred  to  the  Commission  on 
January  19,  1975,  when  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  was  abolished  pursuant  to  tiie 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-438)  and  Its  functions  transferred 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. S.  994.  P/S  Mar.  24,  1975.   (VV) 

CONGRESS 

(Cloture  Rule:)  Amends  rule  XXII  (Clo- 
ture) of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to 
change  from  two-thirds  present  and  voting 
to  a  constitutional  three-fifths  of  the  mem- 
bership (or  60  Senators)  the  number  of  Sen- 
ators required  to  vote  for  ending  debate  ex- 


cept on  a  mea'-ure  or  motion  to  amend  the 
iienate  rules,  which  shall  require  an  affirma- 
tive vote  by  two-tliirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
sent  and  voting.  S.  Res.  4.  Senate  adopted 
Mar.  7.  1975.   (55) 

[Select  Committee  on  InteUigcncr:)  Au- 
thorizes $750,000  for  the  establishment  of  an 
11-nicmber  select  committee  composed  of  six 
Democrats  and  five  Republicans  to  investi- 
gate and  stvidy  governmental  operations  with 
respect  to  intelligence  activities  and  the  ex- 
tent, if  any,  to  which  illetral,  improper,  or 
unethical  activities  were  engaged  in  by  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Govenuneni  or  by  any 
persons,  acting  individually  or  iu  eoinbina- 
t;rin   with  others,  on   behalf   of   tlie  Federal 

0  vtriuiieni. 

Empowers  tlie  comniiltce  to  re^;uire  by  sub- 
pf  la  the  atitndance  of  witnesses  and  the 
pio.iuclion  of  evidence; 

Directs  an  Investigailon  of  the  following 
H'atters  an'.ong  others:  ( 1  )  wiiethcr  the  Cen- 
t?al  Intelligence  Af,ency  lias  conducted  an 
illegal  domestic  intelligence  operation;  (2) 
the  conduct  of  domestic  intelligence  or 
c.r.mterinteUiL'rnre  operatior.s  pgainst  citi- 
:-:ens  by  the  FBI  or  anv  other  Federal  agency; 
(3 1  th.e  origin  and  disposition  of  the  so- 
called  Huston  Plan  to  apply  intelligence 
agency  capabilities  against  individuals  or 
organizations  within  the  U..S.;  (4)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  FBI,  the  CIA  and  others 
coordinate  their  respective  activities;  (5)  the 
extent  to  which  domestic  intelligence  or 
coi;nterii;telligence  activities  within  the 
United  States  by  the  CIA  conforms  to  its  leg- 
islative charter:  (6)  past  and  present  hiter- 
prf'tation  by  the  Director  of  Intelligence  of 
the  responsibility  to  protect  intelligence 
sources;  (7)  the  extent  and  nature  of  execu- 
tive branch  oversight  as  well  as  congressional 
oversight  o:  all  intelligence  activities:  (8)  the 
need  for  specific  legislative  authority  to  gov- 
ern the  operation  of  any  intelligence  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  wlthotit  ex- 
plicit statutory  authority,  such  as  the 
Deien.se  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency;  (9)  the  extent  to 
which  intelligence  agencies  are  governed  by 
Executive  orders,  rules  or  regulations  either 
published  or  secret  and  the  extent  to  whicii 
these  Executive  orders,  rules  or  regulation.^ 
interpret,  expand,  or  conflict  with  .specific 
legislative  authority;  (10)  violation  or  sus- 
pected violation  of  any  State  or  Federal 
statute  by  any  intelligence  agency  or  person 
on  its  behalf.  Including  surreptitious  en- 
tries, surveillance,  and  illegal  opening  or 
monitoring  of  U.S.  mall;  (11)  whether  any 
of  the  existing  laws  are  Inadequate  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  American  citizens,  to 
improve  control  of  intelligence  activities  and 
to  resolve  uncertainties  as  to  the  authority  of 
U.S.  intelligence  and  related  agencies;  (12) 
whether  there  Is  unnecessary  duplication  of 
expendittire  and  elTort  in  the  collection  and 
processing  of  intelligence  information  by 
agencies;  and  (13)  the  extent  and  necessity 
of  overt  and  covert  IntelllgeiHe  activities  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad; 

Authorizes  the  committee  to  recoinrnend 
new  legislation  with  regard  to  its  lindinf,s  and 
to  make  a  final  report  of  the  results  of  the 
investigation;  provides  that  the  committee 
.=:hall  prevent  disclosure  of  Information  re- 
latir.g  to  CIA  or  other  intelligence  activities 
which  woiild  adversely  affect  intelligence  ac- 
tivities in  foreign  countries;  prohilslts  com- 
mittee personnel  from  accepting  any  hon- 
orarium, royalty  or  other  payment  for  a 
speaking  engagement,  article,  or  book  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation;  and  requires 
security  clearance  for  employees  wlio  have 
access  to  cla.sslfied  information.  S.  Res.  21. 
Senate  adopted  Jan.  27,   1975.    (1) 

(Senate  Committee  Expenses:)  Continues 
through  May  31,  1975,  the  authority  of  Sen- 
ate Committees  to  pay  employees  and  make 
expenditures  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 
S.   Res.    111.   Senate   adopted   Mar.    17,    1975. 

1  VV) 
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{,\'ai(U  Mu--furn.  )  Expresses  the  appiuval  ol 
Congress  with  respect  'o  the  e-,:abUshmeiit 
by  the  State  of  South  Carolliia  of  the  Naval 
and  Maritime  Museum  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
Ion.  S.  C-on.  Res.  0  Ht-nMe  adopted  Feb  2« 
1975.   iVV) 

KCl'NOMV—  MNANlf. 

i.Wonttarv  Policy  )  States  the  ^e:>e  >>'.  the 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Federa:  Open  Market  Committee  (1» 
pursue  pollc:e.s  in  t!-.e  fir.s-  half  of  1975  so 
as  to  er.courage  lower  luit:  term  interest  rates 
and  expansion  in  the  monetary  and  credit 
agprettates  appropriate  t(j  facilitating  prompt 
economic  recovery  and  i2)  maintain  lons<- 
rviii  growth  of  the  monetary  and  credit  aggre- 
gates c  immensurate  witli  the  economy's 
long-run  potential  to  increase  proUuciion  so 
as  to  promote  ellectively  the  yoals  of  maxi- 
mum employmeiit,  stable  prirto  and  mod- 
erate long-term  Interest  rates:  aad  pro\  Ides 
for  .semiatmtial  oversi^lit  heariiit;o  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Baiikint;  commitlees 
wherein  the  Board  of  Oovernois  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  Open  Marke; 
Committee  will  consult  u  ith  Congress  with 
respect  to  tlie  ranges  of  grov\tl>  or  dnnunition 
of  monetary  and  credit  at,gregates  m  the  up- 
coming 12  months.  H.  Con.  Res  ll.T  House 
adopted  Mar  4.  1975;  Senate  adopted  Mar.  17. 
ly75;  Senate  at;reed  to  conference  report 
Mar.  20,  1975:  Hou.-,e  agreed  lo  conference 
rep  )rt   Mar    24.   1975.   (65l 

I  National  CummiSxWTi  uii  Si/pph<v  and 
ShortagcK  i  Provides  that  section  720  of  the 
Defen.^  Production  Act  creating  a  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages  is 
amended  to  assure  that  certain  conflict  ol 
interest  prov:sio!:s  .shall  not  :ipply  to  mem- 
bers apponited  to  the  Commission  from  the 
private  -ector:  extends  from  March  1.  1975.  to 
.lune  ao.  1975.  the  time  in  vvlilch  the  Com- 
inis.sion  must  submit  it.s  report  to  tiie  Presi- 
dent .md  Congress  with  respect  to  instltu- 
tujiial  adjustments  and  trom  June  .10.  1975. 
To  December  :3I.  1975,  the  time  for  the  Com- 
nii.^.<ion  to  prop.ire.  publish  and  transmit  such 
oilier  report.^  it  deems  approprl  ite:  provides 
ti'.iit  the  »75.000  authf  ri/ation  for  the  ad- 
visory comnilitee  shall  rem.  In  available  until 
December  .ll  1975:  and  extends  the  $500,000 
RU'hori/atinn  for  t.'-.e  Commis.sion  from  .June 
'JO.  1975.  vmtll  December  31.  197.s  S  .7  Res 
27    P  S  Feb    5     1975     iVVl 

Amends  section  720  of  the  Defease  lYodtic- 
fion  Act  which  creiited  a  National  Comnils- 
sioii  on  Supplies  a;id  Short.ige.s  to  extend 
from  March  1  1975.  to  June  30,  1975,  the 
time  in  which  'he  Commission  mu^t  submit 
Its  report  to  the  President  and  Congre.ss  with 
respect  to  Instittitional  .idju:  tments  and  from 
June  30,  1975,  to  December  '31,  1975.  the  time 
for  the  Commission  to  prepare,  publish  and 
tran.smlt  such,  other  reports  li  deenxs  appro- 
priate; provides  that  the  $75  000  authoriz.i- 
tlon  for  the  advi.sory  comiaittee  shall  remain 
av.iilable  until  December  31,  1975,  and  ex- 
tends the  .*,5O0,0O0  authorizaticu  for  the 
Commi>sio:i  from  Jtine  30,  1975,  until  De- 
cember 31.  1975.  SJ  Res,  48.  Public  Law 
94-9.   approved   M.ir.   21.    1975.    (VV) 

iSational  Insurance  Drtclopjuint  PiO- 
grcm  )  Extends  the  National  Insur.mce  De- 
velopment Frogram.  which  would  expire  on 
April  30.  for  an  additional  2  years  so  as  lu 
maintain  the  Federal  Riot  Heu.surance  Pro- 
gram which  reinsures  the  general  properly 
insur;ince  business  against  the  peril  oi  riot 
and  the  Federal  Crime  In.-.uiance  Program 
which  provides  basic  crime  insurance  cover- 
ages In  Slates  where  it  i.s  needed  H  1!  2783 
Public   Law    ii4  ,   .ipproved  1975 

(  VV  I 

{Public  Debt  Limit  i  Increa.ses  the  deb' 
limit  by  $131  billion  for  a  total  temporary  and 
permanent  debt  limit  of  $531  billion  until 
June  30.  1975.  HR.  2634.  Public  L.aw  94-3. 
approved  Feb.   19.   1975     ,10) 


I  Tux  Reduction  )  Amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  a  $22  8  billion  net 
lax  reduction  as  follows: 

INDIVroUAL   TAXFS 

1974  tax  reba'e:  Provides  a  refund  on  1974 
fax  Uabill'v  to  be  paid  in  one  installment 
within  45  to  fiO  days  equal  to  10  percent, 
ranging  from  ,«1(X)  lor  the  full  amount  of 
tax  llablli'y  if  les.s  than  .flOO)  to  a  maximum 
of  $200  on  an  adjusted  grow  income  of 
$20.fi0O  which  is  .scaled  down  to  .'$100  when 
Income  reaches  *:to  iioo  and  over; 

1975  standard  deduction:  Increases  the  low 
Income  allowanrp  an  the  minimum  stai.{"ard 
deduction  from  $1,300  to  iil,600  fir  si  igie 
persons  md  from  $1,900  for  Joint  reu.rns; 
Increases  the  regular  statidard  deduction  t  . 
IB  percent  of  adjusted  gross  inonv  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $:?  .'iOO  for  .-ingle  and  $2,600  for 
.I'lint  returns; 

1975  personal  e\cinpti..ii  Credit:  Provides 
a  iM  lax  credit  in  addition  to  tlie  personal 
exemption  for  tlie  taxpayer  and  sj;,)Use  ami 
an  additional  ^30  tax  credit  for  each  de- 
p^ndeti-: 

1975  earned  Income  credit  or  work  bonus 
Pif..ldcs  a  refundable  credit  of  10  percnt 
of-  earned  Income  up  to  a  maximum  of  *4U0 
to  families  with  dependent  children  with  a 
phase-out  to  zero  when  mc  >ine  rises  from 
»1  000  to  $8,000; 

1975  home  purchase  tax  crcdil:  ProMde,s  a 
5  percent  credit  against  tax  liabllltv  up  to  a 
in..\lmum  of  $2,000  for  individuals  p-.nchas- 
ing  a  newly  constructed  home  unrt'-r  ceri.iiM 
<  Tditlons; 

Cish  payment  to  so.-tjU  ,i.' uriLv  rejipie  iis 
I'l  >vldcs-  a  one-time  fSI)  cRsh  payment  fro;n 
the  I'reMsury  iit  the  e<rliest  prac'icable  date 
to  eat-h  recipient  of  so.s|al  security,  rrtilroud 
rell-emeil,  ,!r  Supplemental  Securiti  In -oaie 
bcnefiti;; 

BUSXNE-?.S   TA.\f.S 

1975  7t5  invtstment  t.ax  credi;  .  Increases 
the  investment  lax  credit  rate  lo  10  percent 
lor  ta.\payers,  including  public  utilities:  pro- 
vides an  additional  1  percent  for  all  co"m- 
I)anies  and  requires  companies  with  invest- 
ments of  J 10  million  or  more  to  use  the  1 
percent  savings  for  an  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan;  Increases  from  .«i50,000  to  $100,- 
OOO  the  cost  of  used  property  qualifying  for 
the  credit;  for  public  utilities,  increases  the 
amount  of  tax  liability  that  may  be  off,set 
in  a  year  to  lUO  ,  for  a  2  year  period  v^hich 
is  reduced  back  to  50  ,  over  the  next  5  years; 
Depletion  allowance:  Repeals  the  22  per- 
cent depletion  allowance  for  major  oil  and 
natural  gas  producers:  retains  the  22  percent 
depletion  allov\ance  for  independent  com- 
panies who  do  not  have  retail  outlti.-,  and 
who  produce  up  to  a  daily  maxlnuim  of 
2.000  barrels  of  oil  or  12  niiilion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gits  which  is  phased  down  to  15 
perLei.t  on  I.OIJO  barrels  or  6  million  cubic 
leet  of  gas  by  1984:  requires  a  plow  back 
of  savings  as  a  re.sult  of  the  small  producer 
exemption; 

Foreign  source  Uicome:  Provides  thai  the 
foreign  lax  credit  for  foreign  oil  and  gas 
extraction  nicome  Is  limited  to  lo  percent 
alxtve  the  normal  U  S.  tax  lau  for  1975.  5 
percent  l.,r  1976  and  2  peict-nt  for  1977;  pro- 
vides that  excess  credits  eould  he  <  laiined 
as  a  ciedit  onlv  against  foreign  oil  related 
Income  mcUidmg  interest  and  dividends; 
makes  ceriain  changes  regardiiig  tax  defer- 
ral of  earnings  of  American-owned  foreign 
eorpora'ions; 

1975  corporate  surtax  exemption:  Increases 
the  present  *25,0OO  surtax  exemption  to 
•60.1100;  provides  a  tax  rate  of  20  percent  on 
the  first  $25,000,  22  percent  on  the  next 
!!.25,0(M)  and  48  percent  on  income  over 
$50,000;  hicrea-ses  the  accumulated  earnings 
t.xx  from  $100,000  to  $150,000: 

Federal  welfare  recipients  emplovment 
Incentive-  ^WTN)— tax  credit:  Allows  em- 
ployers  lo   hire   a   Federal    welf^jie   recipient 


for  more  than  30  days  and  obtain  a  tax 
credit  equal  to  20  percent  of  wages  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  per  Individual,  until  July  i 
1976;  •      ' 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Extends  unemployment  compensation  for 
those  eligible  under  the  1974  Emergency 
Unemployment  Act  for  an  additional  3 
months  to  June  M).  1975:  allows  a  maximum 
of  $4,800  in  child  care  expenses  to  be  de- 
ducted by  families  with  an  mcome  up  to 
■s.iS.oOO  and  phases  out  to  zero  such  a  de- 
duction when  iii'onie  reaches  ii;44.000;  ex- 
tends the  tax  deferment  period  for  reinvest- 
ment: in  residen.es  from  the  current  12 
months  to  18  months:  and  contains  .,ther 
provision.-     HR.   2166.   Pubi:c   Law    94  .ip- 

proved 1975    I  112    118 1 

F   y  KKC.  V 

I  (111  I  III, ,1,1 ;  t,-.-.  I  Suspend-  'or  the  !ic. 
d  .y  penixl  beginning  on  the  date  of  eiia.t- 
nient  any  authority  the  President  might  havp 
to  .'djMst  imports  of  petroleum  and  peirclem., 
pr..duct,s;  negates  any  Presidential  action  t„ 
udju.st  petroleum  imports  taken  alter  Janu- 
ary 15.  197.'i,  and  before  the  date  of  eiiacl- 
ment  and  al,so  provide\s  for  the  rebate  of  any 
duties  or  Import  fees  or  taxes  levied  and  col"- 
U-  ted  pursuant  to  any  such  action;  provides 
that  the  suspension  of  this  authoritv  will 
cease  if  at  any  time  dunng  the  90-day  period 
war  Is  declared,  a  national  emergency  oc- 
curs, or  lerialn  situations  Involving  the  com- 
inunR.i  of  US  Aimed  Forces  arise:  and 
provides  that  the  import  license  fee  syslea: 
on  petroliinn  and  petroleum  products  whit  ii 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  provide  shall  not 
tr^ert  the  import  licensee  fee  system  oi, 
lietrolcmn  and  petroleum  products  which 
was  in  elftct  on  .lanuary  15.  1975.  HR.  1767 
Veu.ed  Mar,  4.  1975.  Hoii.se  referred  to  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Mar,  11,  1975.   (13) 

KNVIRONMFNT 

Siri/i  MtniiKj:  E.stabllshes  a  program  for 
'he  regulation  of  coal  surface  mining  a'-ti\i- 
ties  and  the  reclamation  of  coal  mined  lands 
in  order  lo  assure  that  surface  coal  mining 
operations  including  exploration  activities 
and  the  surface  effects  of  underground  iiiin- 
iiiL-  -are  conducted  .so  as  to  prevent  or  miiii- 
nii/e  degradation  to  the  environment,  ar.d 
that  surface  mining  operations  are  not  coii- 
dtnted  where  reclamation  is  not  feasible 
a  ■<ordinc  to  the  terms  a!>d  conditions  of 
the  act: 

Fstablishts  III.'  Ofhee  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Entorcfment  in  the  Dep.irt- 
nient  of  the  Interior: 

!-^ets  a  series  of  minlnunn  uniform  require- 
inents  for  all  coal  surface  mining  operations 
on  both  Federal  and  Sti.te  lands  which  de.il 
with  three  basic  issues  ^pre-planning,  min- 
ing practices,  and  post-mining  reclamation: 
<-on'ains  provisions  for  protection  of  water 
resources  hi  mining  areas;  specifies  that 
lands  which  cannot  be  reclaimed  under  the 
standards  of  the  act  and  lands  within  the 
Natiijual  Park.  Wildlife  Refuge.  Wilderness 
!.nd  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  s^-sTem.v.  N:i- 
ti.in:il  Recreation  Are.'is,  Natioi>al  Forests 
and  certain  oilier  areas,  including  alluvial 
vullev  farming  land,  may  ivit  be  strip-mined; 
provides  fr.r  certain  limited  variances  to  the 
r)rescrihed  standards  In  the  bill  where  such 
variances  provide  equal  or  better  prote.-tion 
to  the  enviroiinic'il  and  result  in  a  h:gli»r 
I'ost -mining  use: 

Pruvides.  in  reL;ard  to  ri^his  of  private  s.ir- 
face  ovvneis,  for  obtaining  of  consent  as  a 
ct'ndiiion  of  ls.suing  a  new  Federal  coal  lea.se, 
and  requires  payment  of  ail  damages,  includ- 
ing lost  income,  and  payment  of  limited 
additional  compensHtion  to  the  sarface 
owner; 

Provides  for  a  fund  i  •  be  used  to  reclaim 
abandoned  mhied  lands  which  is  derived 
from  reclamation  fees  collected  over  a  period 
e>f   10  years  of  ;3,5  ceiiis  per   ton    :or  surfive 
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reined  coal  and  25  cents  per  ton  for  all 
c  lal  mined  by  underground  methods,  or  10 
Tiorcent  of  the  value  of  the  coal  at  the 
i-une.  whichever  Is  less;  provides  for  grants 
tt»  State  mining  schools  to  tmin  mining 
e  icineers  and  personnel  and  to  foster  re- 
search in  improved  mining,  reclamation,  and 
bealth  and  safety  practices;  and,  contains 
provisions  for  enforcement  of  the  act.  H.R. 
25  (S.  7).  P'H  Mar.  18.  1975;  PS  amended 
Mar.  20.  1975.  (62) 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

(  Ulorney  General's  Salary.)  Repeals  Sec- 
tion 1  of  Public  Law  93-178  (enacted  to  re- 
move the  question  concerning  the  impact  of 
Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  President's  nomination  of  Sena- 
tor William  B,  Saxbe  to  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States)  to  restore  to  the  Office 
of  the  Attorney  General  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  of  $60,000  (Level  I  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule)  and  provides  that  the  act 
shall  take  effect  February  4.  1975,  following 
the  February  3,  1975,  resignation  date  of 
Attorney  General  William  Saxbe.  S.  58.  Pub- 
lic Law  94-2.  approved  Feb,   18.   1975,    (VV) 

(FBI  Director.  Ten-Year  Term  for.)  Amends 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  a  ten-year  term 
of  service  for  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  limits  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Director  to  one  10-year  term;  and 
provides  that  the  law  regarding  Federal 
mandatory  retirement  at  age  70  shall  apply 
to  this  appointment.  S,  1172.  P,  S  Mar.  17. 
1975, (64) 

{Trust  Territory  of  tlic  Pacific)  Increases 
tlie  fiscal  year  1975  authorization, for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  civil  government  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Paciflc  Islands  from  $60  to 
$65,650  million  and  authorizes  an  additional 
$1.5  million  to  fund  the  transition  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  from  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory Government  to  a  new  commonwealth 
status  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States. 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  signed  on  Febru- 
arv  15.  1975,  by  the  U.S.  and  the  Marianas,  if 
approved  by  Congress,  S,  326.  P,'S  Mar,  17, 
1975.  (VV) 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES 

{Trcnrl  Expenses.)  Increases  the  per  diem 
allowance  (from  $25  to  a  maximum  of  $35) 
and  the  actual  daily  expense  reimbursement 
(from  $40  to  a  maximum  of  $50)  which  may 
be  paid  to  regular  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  consultants  and  experts 
employed  Intermittently,  who  are  traveling 
on  ofricial  business  within  the  continental 
United  States;  authorizes  the  President  to 
est.iblish  the  per  diem  allowance  for  travel 
outside  the  continental  United  States  and 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under 
which  an  employee  may  be  reimbursed  for 
actual  and  nece-ssary  e.xpenses  (not  to  exceed 
$21  per  day)  In  addition  to  the  maximum 
per  diem  established  for  that  locality;  pro- 
vides commensurate  increases,  under  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  in  the  per  diem 
allowances  and  actual  expense  reimburse- 
ment for  Senators  and  Senate  employees  and 
members  of  a  Senator's  personnel  staff  trav- 
eling to  and  from  the  Senator's  home  State 
on  ofTicial  business;  prohibits  reimburse- 
ment for  travel  to  or  from  a  home  State  120 
days  prior  to  a  primary  or  general  election  In 
which  the  Senator  Is  a  candidate;  Increases 
the  mileage  rates  for  the  use  of  privately 
owned  vehicles  used  while  traveling  on  official 
business  (automobiles — from  12  cents  to  15 
cents;  airplanes — from  12  cents  to  18  cents; 
and  motorcycles  from  8  cents  to  11  cents); 
requires  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  make  a  determination  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  travel  and  the  operation  of  prt- 
vately-owned  vehicles  and  adjust  the  rates 
at  least  once  a  year;  and  provides  that  the 
agency  or  branch  of  Government  concerned 


must  absorb  expenses  Incurred  during  fiscal 
year  1975  as  a  result  of  increases  In  per  diem 
and  mileage  allowances  out  of  Its  existii:g 
funds.  S.  172.  P/S  Mar.  20,  1975  (VV) 

HEALTH 

(School  Lunch  and  Child  Njitrition  Pro- 
gram:) Amends  section  13  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  continue  the  Special 
Food  Service  Program  for  children,  which 
expires  June  30,  1976,  through  September  30, 
1975;  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  appropri- 
ated by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1935,  to  carry  out  the  program  during  this 
period;  and  provides  that  funds  so  used  shall 
be  reimbursed  out  of  subsequent  direct  ap- 
propriations for  the  program,  S.  1310.  P  .'^ 
Mar,  26,  1975.  (VV) 

INTERNATIONAL 

(Cambodia — Food  Aid:)  States  as  the  .sense 
of  the  Senate  that  50  percent  of  the  food 
commodities  which  the  President  has  budg- 
eted for  Cambodia  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  which  is  delivered  after  the  date 
this  resolution  Is  agreed  to  and  prior  to 
July  1,  1975.  be  made  available  for  humani- 
tarian purposes  under  Public  Law  480  title  II 
humanitarian  grant  assistance  and  be  ad- 
ministered by  voluntary  agencies  already  es- 
tablished in  Cambodia.  S.  Res.  94.  Senate 
adopted  Mar   10,  1975.  (VV) 

(Middle  East  Dispute:)  Endorses  the  efforts 
of  and  commends  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President  in  trying  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  Middle  East  disputes 
and  urges  the  Secretary  to  continue  to  use 
his  good  auspices  to  help  the  parties  in  dis- 
pute abandon  intransigence  and  see  the  wis- 
dom of  these  objectives.  S.  Res.  119.  Senate 
adopted  Mar.  24.  1975.  (VV) 

MEIMORIALS,    TRIBtTTES,    AND    MEDALS 

(Aleksandr  1.  Solzhenitsyn:)  Authorizes  the 
President  to  declare  by  proclamation   that 
Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn  shall  be  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  the  United  States.  S.J,  Res.  36 
P/S  Mar.  20,  1975.  (W) 

(Bess  Truman's  Birthday:)  Extends  best 
wishes  to  Elizabeth  'Wallace  Truman  on  the 
occasion  of  her  ninetieth  birthday,  S.  Res.  65. 
Senate  adopted  Feb.  7,  1975.  (VV) 

(Boy  Scouts  of  America:)  Pays  tribute  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  the  occasion  of  its 
65th  anniversary.  S.  Con.  Res.  6,  Senate 
adopted  Jan.  28,  1975.  (VV) 

(Girl  Scouts  of  America:)  Pays  tribute  to 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  on  the  occasion  of 
the  63d  anniversary  of  Its  founding,  S,  Con. 
Res.  22.  Senate  adopted  Mar.  6,  1975.  (VV) 

(King  Faisal,  Death  of:)  Expresses  sorrow 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  death  of  King  Faisal 
of  Saudi  Arabia.  S.  Res,  120,  Senate  adopted 
Mar.  26,  1975.  (VV) 

(Martin  Luther  King:)  Commemorates  the 
forty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr,,  on 
January  15,  1929,  and  honors  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  social  progress  and  eco- 
nomic justice  for  all  Americans,  S.  Res.  14. 
Senate  adopted  Jan.  16,  1975.  (VV) 

(Rabbi  Menachem  Schneerson:)  Congratu- 
lates Rabbi  Menachem  Schneerson  on  the  ob- 
servance of  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
January  22,  1975,  as  leader  of  the  Movement 
of  Lubavltch.  S.  Res.  22.  Senate  adopted  Jan. 
21,  1975.  (VV) 

(Roy  Wilkins:)  Honors  Roy  Wilkins,  E.xecn- 
tlve  Director  of  the  NAACP,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  being  named  "American  of  the  Year  ' 
by  the  American  Religious  Town  Hall  Meet- 
ing, Inc.,  in  Dallas,  Texas.  S.  Res,  35.  Senate 
adopted  Jan.  27, 1975.  CW) 

(Veterons  Day:)  Redesignates  effective 
January  1,  1978,  November  11  of  each  year 
as  Veterans  Day  and  makes  such  day  a  legal 
public  holiday,  S.  331.  P/S  Mar,  13,  1975,  (W) 

NOMINATIONS ACTION  BY  ROLLCALL  VOTE 

(Carla  Anderson  Hills,  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary   of   Housing  and    Urb(ni   Deiclop- 


menl   i    Nemination  confirmed  Mar.   5,   1975, 
(41) 

PROCLAMATIONS 

(American  Business  Day:)  Designates  May 
13  of  each  year  as  "American  Business  Day  ', 
S.J.  Res.  15.'P  S  Mar.  20,  1975.  I  VV) 

(Buchenxcald  Concentration  Cavtp:)  Pro- 
claims April  6.  1975,  as  a  day  of  obsercance 
of  the  liberation  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Buchenwald  concentration  camp.  S.J.  Res. 
56.  P  S  Mar.  20,  1975,  l  VV ) 

Proclaims  April  6,  1975,  as  a  day  of  obser- 
vance of  the  liberation  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Buchenwald  concentration  camp  S.  Res. 
12:^.  Senate  adopted  Mar.  26.  1975.  iVV) 

I  Cur  Care  Month:)  Designates  May  1975  as 
"Nritional  Car  Care  Month".  S  J.  Res.  67.  P  S 
Mar.  20.  1975.  (VV) 

{Child  Abuse  Auarencss  Week:)  Designates 
the  period  of  January  9  through  January  1.'j, 
1975,  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Awarene.-s 
Week'.  S.  Res.  43.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  3, 
1975,  (VV) 

{Earth  Dai/:)  Designates  March  21,  1975,  a.s 
'Earth  Day",  H.J.  Res.  258.  Public  Law  94-8. 
approved  Mar.  21.  1975.  ( W) 

( Energy  Conacrvation  Montii  )  Declares  the 
period  frotn  February  16  to  Marcli  15,  1975.  as 
"Energy  Conservation  Month";  requests  the 
President  to  report  to  Congress  by  March  31. 
1975,  on  the  stops  taken  to  promote  energy 
conservation  and  their  results  on  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  necessary  to 
Implement  a  continuing  program  of  energy 
conservation;  and  requests  the  President  to 
report  monthly  to  the  American  people  ar.d 
Congress  on  the  status  of  energy  conserva- 
tion initiatives  and  their  effectivene.=s, 
domestic  energy  supplies  and  shortages,  en- 
ergy Imports  and  the  impact  of  available  .sup- 
plies or  shortages  on  the  economy  of  and 
emplovment  In  the  United  States.  S.  Res.  59. 
Senate  adopted  Feb.  5,  1975.  (VV) 

(Music  in  Our  Schools  Day:)  Designates 
March  13,  1975,  as  "Music  In  Our  Schools 
Day".  S.J.  Res.   18.  PS  Feb.   19,   1975.    (VV) 

{Youth  Art  Month:)  Designates  March  1975 
a  ■>  "Youth  Art  Month".  S.J.  Res.  8.  P  S  Feb. 
19,  1975.  (VV) 

TRANSPORTATION-COMMUNICATIONS 

{Maritime  Authorisation:)  Authorizes 
$562,933,000  for  the  following  six  categories  of 
programs  of  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1975:  (1)  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, or  reconstruction  of  vessels  and  con- 
struction-differential subsidies;  (2)  ship  op- 
erating-differentials subsidies;  (3)  research 
and  development;  (4)  reserve  fleet;  (5)  mari- 
time training  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.;  and  (6)  financial 
assistance  to  State  marine  schools;  author- 
ises additional  supplemental  appropriations 
for  Increases  In  salaries,  pay,  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law; 
and  requires  that  at  least  one  regional  office 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  be  main- 
tained for  each  of  the  four  major  seacoasts 
(Atlantic,  Gulf,  Great  Lakes,  Pacific  i .  S.  332. 
Public  Law  94-     .approved  1975.  iVV) 

(Rail  Reorganisation  (Penn  Central)  :\  Au- 
thorizes an  additional  $347  million  to  Insure 
the  continuation  of  essential  rail  services  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  under  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  -Act  i Public  Law 
93-236);  increases  from  $85  million  to  $282 
million  Federal  grants  to  bankrupt  railroads 
in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  to  keep  them 
in  operation  until  a  plan  being  developed 
by  tl-e  US.  Rail  Association  becomes  effec- 
tive after  its  submission  to  Congress  by 
March  28.  1975;  increases  from  .%150  million 
to  $300  million  loan  guarantees  to  bankrupt 
railroads  to  maintain  and  improve  rail  facili- 
ties until  the  new  system  Is  In  operation  and 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  more 
flexibility  In  deciding  how  and  when  the 
guarantees  will  be  used;  provides  a  mecha- 
nism for  allowing  a  Federal  district  court 
overseeing  a  reorganization  to  reconsider  the 
decision  that  a  bankrupt  railroad  was  capa- 
ble of  reorganization  on  an  income  basis  and 
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'hiis  oiitolde  of  mai.v  parts  of  tlie  Rtv!i>niil 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  as  hi  tlie  ca.se  of  the 
Erie-Lacka-.vanna:  clarifies  the  p^Teltlon  of  the 
liitei-state  Coiiimerce  CommL'^slon's  Rail  Seir- 
ices  Plaiinlni;  O.-fice  dariiic  the  reorganiza- 
tion period  bv  makii;g  it  explicit  that  they 
i're  to  coiitinxii^  represent uii;  the  iiitere^st.-i  of 
The  small  coin.mimties  and  ii-<ets  dnrint,'  the 
whole  reorgauizinn;  proi.e&s  and  authorizes 
'he  OSice  to  hold  public  hearliitrs  on  any  sup- 
plemeut  to  the  preliminary  svsteni  plan:  pro- 
wdes  that  no  raliroad  in  rec.ri;ani/atioii  ^hal) 
'A  ithhold  from  a  State  or  subdivl.sion  any  tax 
ciUected  from  a  'en.uir  of  its  property  and 
imposes  a  maximum  tine  of  «IO(too  for  vio- 
I.ation,s.  and  contains  other  provisions.  S  281. 
Public  Law  94  r,.  Hppr(>\ed  Feb  ■  ni7i 
5  28 1 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mi'  Pit.  ideiil. 
on  April  7  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
12  o'clo.-k  noon.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  de.sigmee.s  have  been  recognized 
under  the  .standing  order  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  bu.sme.NS  of  not  to  exceed 
30  minut^.s  with  .statemciit,';  limited 
tlierein  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclu.sion  of  routine  mornin:; 
bu5iness,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
.sideration  of  S.  622.  a  bill  to  provide 
standby  authority  to  a.ssure  that  the 
essential  energy  lueds  of  the  United 
States  are  met,  to  reduce  reliance  on 
oil  imported  from  m.^ecure  .-^ource.s  at 
high  price.":,  and  to  implement  U.S. 
obhgations  under  international  agree- 
ments to  deal  v.ith  .shortage  t  onditions. 
There  is  a  time  agreement  on  the  bill 
and  on  amendments  thereto.  The  time 
agreement  on  th.e  bill  allows  8  hour.i  for 
general  debate.  1  h.our  on  amendments 
in  the  first  degree,  and  30  minutes  on 
amendments  in  tlie  second  degree: 
20  minutes  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal  or  point  of  order.  The  agreement 
i.H  in  the  u.si.al  form. 

Rollcall  votes  may  ociu:'  on  amend- 
ments or  other  matters  related  to  the 
bill,  S.  622,  and  other  measures  which 
may  be  cleared  for  action  prior  to  that 
time  could  also  result  in  rollcall  votes  on 
that  Monday. 

However,  according  to  tlie  order 
previously  entered,  no  rollcall  votes  will 
occur  prior  to  the  hour  of  5  p.m.  on  tiiat 
day.  Monday,  April  7. 


adjoi"r:;ment  until  mondw 

APRIL  7.   1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prcidcnt. 
if  there  be  no  further  busine.ss  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution 
120.  a.s  a  further  mark  of  re.snect  to  the 
memoiT  of  His  Majesty  Kin'.;  Faisal  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  in  acroidance  with 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Rr  olution  27,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjourimier.t  until  12  noon  on  Mondav. 
April  7,  1975. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
:1:49  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
ATonday.  April  7.  1975,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nomlnatlon.s  received  by  the 
Senate  March  26,  1975: 


D:  r.\i-.r.\!F  NT  ui-  Siatk 

Thoma.s  A.  Clingaii.  Jr  ,  of  Florid.i.  Deputv 
.^--.Lstant  Secretary  of  State  for  Ocean.s  anil 
n  lie.'ies  Affairs,  for  tlie  rank  of  Aniha.-- .utliT 
Dfpart.ment  or  Justici; 

Jdinos  H.  Henson.  of  CJeorgla,  \>>  be  U  IS 
marahal  for  the  northern  district  of  C;eort;ia 
for  the  term  of  4  year-,  Mce  Bill  C  Mu.-rav. 
vvsifzueti. 

Eimnett  G.  Wyehe.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U  b 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana 
lor  the  term  of  4  years.  \  ic'^  Jo.seph  W  Keene. 
deceased. 

H.  Brooks  Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  to  b»- 
US.  marshal,  for  the  northern  district  ol 
Mississippi,  for  the  term  of  4  years  ( re- 
appoii.tmcnt). 

In  the  CoAsi   GiAP.D 

The     Iollouint;-named     lioutcimui      Loin- 
iiiunders  of  the  Coa.-.t  Guard  Reserve   to  be 
permanent  commi.ssioned  oiticers  ia  the  Coast 
Guard  Rc.-;erve  in  the  grade  ol  commander: 
UiUiam  R.  Volpentest  Gordon  K.  Rousseau 
Jerome  T  Deniiehy        Donald  \V    Butler 
An'lionyD   Tagllente  .Joseph  B    Kmbres 
l-'iM  lie  is  G   Charles  Peter  E    O  Hourke 

John  B.  Dowty  Edward  B    Israel 

Roi.ald  G.  Bltiier  PYank  B.  Strlcklaiir! 

Frank  J   Roj)|<-,k  Edward  \V.  Cannon 

Frar.tis  ,1.  ForrisT, '    t.  .Michael  C   Mclntyre 
Ncrin.iii  F.  Tyler  Don.ild  H.  Hicks" 

Thomas  J.  Travers         John  T.  Kaiine 
Henrv  C   Ravburn  John  J.  De  San'i 

Fred  R.  Vlckers  Richard  C.  Cunan 

Georye  Hfirdlni?  Georne  S    Bradburv 

Thomas  W.  Macll!;         Donald  A    Mooney 
David  J   llartmaii  .A.lhert  L    Hoiktn 

Frede'lrk  H  Beck  Francis  .M   Pairban): 

Franks.  Dean  Richard  L    Olscn 

William  J.  Warrilr  James  D  McCaleb  J; 

Jiiies  I  Finer  Darrcll  L   Pepper 

JohaH.  Langer  Jaincs  W    Bexarly 

Ch.irles  D.  Brvaiii  ^''''  ^-  Coley 

Albert  R.  Matt,  Jr  Robert  E.  Bu.  kley 

Michael  Burns  Vernon  L.  Striebel,  Jr. 

Morton  J.  Schmidt         ^*>'  ^    J'"'i<?s 
Alan  R.  Carlsen  Llewellyn  B.  Tucker, 

George  E  Anderson        ,"'■'•     ^   ^ 
Stephen  A.  Daniels        f,?"'^^  ^,.?\^"f'  •''' 
J.-.nu s  P  Schmidt  !^  "l'^-'" ^  ,  Wilcox 

-Major  L.  Klght.  Jr.         Frederick  J. 
John  P  stozlch  ,  Koppenhafer 

r-o,  r„» /-, r.    I.  J.inies  W    Cu;Ier.  Jc 

Georee  O^uiia,  Jr  ^j^,^_„,^^  .j 

R. I  hard  Ficemont- 

Smith 
R  juert  L   Pei.dle'on 
Ihomai  L   Gould 
Roger  D.  Schnit/, 
Wiiliam  W.  Wood- 

brldge,  Jr. 


Richard  W    Striichan 
David  E.  Zwerner 
.\rmatid  E   Ereard 
Barry  J  Connell 
Paul  F    F^Mier.  Jr. 
Robert  W   Din..inore 
JaiTies  A.  Eder 


Thomas  A  Techenthi    Ray  H    Bothel 
Welton  H  Jones.  Jr       p,..^,,^  j  Q\l^a,  a 
Clifford  M.  Parker  Kenneth  E.  Sanders 

Glenn  J.  Muhle  Robert  K    Mill.s 

Willi.,  T.  Fischer  HaiTlson  J.  TurnbuU 

.'i  .hn  H.  Coble  Ronald  O   Giiswold 

Gerald  \V.  Seelma II  Janies  E  Chaddic 
Franklin  F.  Ballou  Richard  L.  Smith 
Robert  A   Warden  James  P  Renahiiw 

Jan;es  W  Miller  II         Normal  E  Patterson 
D  1-, id  -A.  Wills  Gerald  J   Jergensen 

Henry  R.  Man:i  James  A.  Garnett 

Kiug^ley  M.  Hen-irick  Philip  L.  Adair 
In  TinE  Are  FoacE 
The    follovvlne-iianu'd   officers    for    promo- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  tinder  appropriate 
pi-ovlslons   of   chapter   839.   tlMe    in.   United 
.'■•  ttes  Code.  a.s  amended: 

LTNE   or   THE   AIR    FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

Abbott,  Donald  L  .  36^32-6934. 
Abel,  Franklin  G  .  54&-52-8224. 
Abraham,  G.^.ry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.\bram.  Max  L  .  4ai)-22-1448 
Adam-s,  Charles  D  ,  525  78  2356. 
Ad.tins.  Janf's  J  .  467  42  6386, 
Adairw,  John  R  ,  005-32  5691. 


Adams,  Ri,  hard  R.,  570-t4-678<). 
Atlholder,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aho,  Wallace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akers.  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.■Vlbertson.  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albo,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Albright,  Ray  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alden.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alderman,  biiaiiie  E.,  264—48-0087. 
Aldrlch,  Fred  E.,  022-:i8-6970. 
Alex.uider.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
All.  William  D  .  249  60  6885. 
Allen.  Don  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Emmet t  E  .  Jr  .  456  48-8065. 
Allen.  J.unes  S    016  30-3225 
Allen.  .John  R  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.Mien.  Lacy  A  .  257  -52  9593 
Allen.  Richard  H  .  043  30-3148 
.Allev.  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Almeter,  Fiancis  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amos.  Robert  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amrhein.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anania.  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Frank  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Anderson.  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ap.derson.  James  A  ,  076  30-0954 
Anderson.  Lee  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Thomas  T  .  400  46  4997. 
Andres,  Howard  J  .  357-28-640! 
Aiulrews  C.  P  .  015  24-7605. 
Ant;Iin   Frank  L  .  368-^O-320r.. 
.Appelhaus.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apple.  Burton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arclier.  Curtis  F  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Archino.  David  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arcieri.  Josenh  D  ,  128  28-2082. 
Armenaki.-^  Demetrlos  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong;.  Dw  ight  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Armstrong.  Raymond  H..  455-52  23-»5 
Arnai/.  Donald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arne.son.  David  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold.  John  K  .  III.  423  48-4901 . 

Arnold.  Lawreiue  D..  301   28-t255 

Ashman.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ashworth.  Pratt  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Askew,  Glen:i  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Asterita.  Antliony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Atkinson.  John  C.  Jr..  2t)3-50-5112 

Ator.  Robert  A.  579  52-5892. 

Auclair.  Richard  A..  001   26-3124. 

Avery,  Chnrle^-  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ayar.^,  Richard  W..  209-28   1090. 

Aver.  Kenneth  R  ,  523  31-0035. 

Ayres,  Donald  L  .  337-24  9246 

Habineaux.  Th.ivcr  L  .  438-50  74:?3 

Baca.  Juae  A..  557  48-7907. 

Baccus.  Etiell  R  .  4.18-50-6158 

Eackus.  Richard  B  .  2(^3  50-0205 

Bailey.  Billy  T  .  465  54  7534 

Bailey.  James  E  .  480-36  7822 

Bc.iley.  Thomas  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Baird.  Beniu  i!  D  .  401   46-0265 

Baker.  Dean  F  .  .502  28  4114 

Baker.  Don  R  ,  523  52-04t;0 

Baker  Gr.ry  S.  277  31  9103 

Baker,  Wo-dy  R  .  Jr  ,  459-48  5190 

Balash.  Theodore  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balenti'.iP,  Doyle  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ballantine.  Ge  ir(je  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hallard.  Jack  D  .  453  54  rt084 

Billenflne.  John  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Baloe.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bank  .Edgar  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barden.  Paul  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Har'-s.  Frai"Ls  W  ,  301-28  7473 

B..r!o.v.  William  R.,  234  48-5461. 

Karnett,  John  A  ,  Jr..  527-44    1615. 

Barr.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrett.  Kenneth  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrett,  Russell  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrett,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrow,  Claude  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cattreall,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauer,  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baughm.m,  Joseph  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauknlght,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baitlch,  ■William  N.,  463^6-2755. 

B.^ylc-^s,  Thomas  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bean,  Wesley  W  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Beatty,  Robert  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bcaumaster,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beavers.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  D.ivld  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bcdare.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belanger,  Norbert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bclew,  Glen  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellan.  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bellla.  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benjamin,  Juan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bennett,  Gordon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bennett,  Russell  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bennett.  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bennington,  Raymond  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Benten,  Wllliani  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bentley,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berg,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berg.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bergeron,  Jo.seph  L.,  466-48-216. 

Bergholz,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bergold,  Predrik  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bergstad,  Joe  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berle,  Terence  H.,  060-30  5497. 

Bernard,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berry.  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bester,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Bezek.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bielsik,  Frank  J.,  318-30-^441. 

Bielstein,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bigelow,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bigrlgg,  Robert  C,  556  46-8428. 

Biles,  Graham  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Billett.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BllUngsley,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bilodeau,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bima.  William  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Biron.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bittle,  Darren  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bixler.  Glen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black.  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bl  ick,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Black,  Jon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackwell,  Walter  R.,  325-30-07.50. 

Blaes,  Omer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blalsdell,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blankenship,  Hershal  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blanton,  Tommy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  • 

Bledsoe,  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Block,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blocker,  Norman  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blue,  Jimmie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bock,  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boese,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogard,  Clarence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogert,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bohn,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bopp,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Borchardt,  Curtis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borg,  Brewster  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borkowoki,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boswell,  Frederick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bott,  Ernest  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botticelli.  Allan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouckhout.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bowers,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowes,  Stevenson  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowling.  Isaac  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowling.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Alfred  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Darwin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Boyd.  Stuart  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer,  Ailet  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Boyer,  Winston  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braden.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Conal  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brammer,  John  E.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brlggs.  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BrUI,  Michael  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  Floyd  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Broeren,  Quentln  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bronson.  Howard  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bronson,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooding,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Dun  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crooks,  John  J.,  Jr.,  022  30^323. 


Brooks.  Michael  C,  226-44  7550. 

Brooks,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Albert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Bey  1.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Denis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Harry  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  James  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  Theodore  L.,  161-26  3106. 

Brown.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryan,  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryan,  Otis  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryan,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryant,  Lynwood  C,  364-38^234. 

Bryant,  Milton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryden,  William  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryson,  Robert  R..  495--10-8883. 

Buchman,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buckeumaler.  Chester  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buckner,  Lynn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Budziuskl.  Norbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buesinger,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bunce,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buniin,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burch,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burchard,  Thomas  E.,  078  30-5394. 

Burger.  Philip  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burgess,  Donnle  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Burk,  Delmar  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burr.  Daniel  S.,  379  30-9039. 

Burridge,    Charles   W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Busby,  Arthtir  E.,  Ill,  465-iO-7560. 

Bush,  Roger  G„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bufhman,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butaud,  Louis  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butt,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butts,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr.,  434-46  C673. 

Byrd,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byrd,  Joe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byrnes,  Eugene  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cain,  Lee  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cairns,  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caldwell,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Callaghan,  William  S.,  Jr.,  226-44  2374. 

Campbell.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Canfield,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caponecchl,  August  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capps,  Julian  M.,  241-58  0178. 
Caputo,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caraway,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cardlle,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlberg,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlln,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carllng.  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carman,  Dean  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael,  Bradley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Carney,  Robert  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Thomas  G.,  529^0-2714. 
Carr,  Earl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Patrick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carteaux,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartwrlght,  Donald  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Carwlse,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Bernard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassidy,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassidy,  Leo  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CatlUer,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavender,  Bill  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Cebulskl,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadd,  Billy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  James  W.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappel,  George  G.,  209-28  0242. 
Chastaln,  Randall  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Chepolis,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chichester,  Warren  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chomlcz,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christensen,  Lowell  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christoplis,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chynoweth,  William  M.,  406^0-8838. 
Cilvlk.  Reginald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clack,  Stanley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clamme,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clanton.  Paul  L.,  429 -72-54'il. 


Clapper.  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  LawTence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Leonard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Perry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Thomas  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clarkson.  RoUand  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clausen,  Lee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cleland,  Val  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clement,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cleveland,  Edward  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clifford,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clifton,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chiton.  R..y  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CUne,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clinton,  Richard  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Close,  Jay  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clou^er,  Gordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

C:oyd.  John  L..  230^6-3909, 

Ci.^dy,  Tr.omas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coble.  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coblentz,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

Cjchran.  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cocke.  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Co.Tm,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CoiTinger.  Maralin  K..  568-42  9849. 

Cohen.  Daniel  D.,  025-28-1  111. 

Cohick,  Mikel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  , 

Couiflower,  Lawrence  H,  337-28  £938. 

Collins,  Charles  V,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collins,  James  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collins,  Thorn.  F.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cjlton,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Colvin,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Colwell,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Camalli,  John  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Combs,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Comfort,  Earle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caiiant,  Roger  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connolly,  Allen  B..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  Curtis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Copper.  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooie.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corbett,  John  G.,  246-40-62G2. 

Corrouni,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cotton,  Waldon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coughran,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Count.s,  Roller  L.,  288-32  6400. 
Courtney,  Xyle.s  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coury,  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C.ivert,  Ronny  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cov.les,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cox,  Gary  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C.>x.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crabtree,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciaig.  Harry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  Walker  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane,  Benjamin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craveiro.  Richard  C,  507^2-1170. 
Crawford.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Todd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crews,  Barton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crews.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Crews,  Gordon  W.,  262—42-7037. 
Crislip,  Denver  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CrL-well,  Phillip  W..  579^8-2328. 
Croker,  Stenhen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronican,  John  G..  Jr..  C80-30-5507. 
Crjok,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crov.n.  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cucullu.  Alan  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culbcrtson,  Earle  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cullin.ine.  Eugene  T.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciilo,  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culton.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunimin?s.  William  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunniniihanr..  Ralph  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cuiinii'.eham.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cvirrent.  Frederick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C'lrtis,  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cu<^ter,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuiter.  Scott  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C-,  :k.  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cwikowsi;!.  Raymond  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cyr.  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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C/elusniuk.  Donald  R  .  122-J8-8147. 
Dah!.  Gilmore  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dahlemelsaethcr.  Ole  I  ,  485-32  7071. 
Dailey.  Daniel  G.  479  36-8133. 
Daily.  Sammy  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dakes,  Michael  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale.  Curtis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damon.  Karl  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniel.  Carey  W..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel.^.  Frederick  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels.  Geori^e  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dankenbring.  Terry  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dart.  Gerald  \V  .  505-4H-1826. 
Davenport.  Ernest  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davey.  John  M  .  038  24-1370. 
Davis.  Clark  T  .  529  48-5628 
Davis,  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Kenneth  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Leroy  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Matthew  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Richard  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Roger  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  William  N  .  465  50-0161 . 
Davison.  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dawson.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  Lawrence  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dayton,  Jonathan,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dealing,  Donald  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Charles  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deardorf,  Eldon  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dearing.  George.  Jr  .  317  28-3367. 
Decavalcante.  Noel  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dejong.   Fred   H.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dejong.  John  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delacruz.  Gerard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaney.  Denis  P  ,  052-32  2697. 
Delaney.  Donald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaney.  John  P  ,  138  26-6254. 
Delaney,  Robert  S    067-30  0410 
Delllgattl,  Robert  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deltorto.  Adam  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demijohn,  Ronald  S  ,  002  26-7895. 
Deming,  William  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempsey.  Robert  F..  466-62  5934. 
Demnth,  Herman  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denlson,  Robert  D  ,  549  38-1948. 
Dennis.  Joseph  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dennis,  Robert  N  ,  420-36   1446 
Denny,  Edwin  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dentlno.  Robert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denton.  Donald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Depi>en.  John  J..  164-30  2782. 
Derbyshire.  Frank -B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derrick,  Elbert  D  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derrlckson.  Thomas  G  .  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desantis.  Joseph  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desjardlns.  Philip  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desroches.  James  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewitt.  Clinton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dicamillo,  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietrich.  George  T.  M  ,  Jr  ,  452  66-6840. 
Digiorglo,  Thomas  J  ,  177-28  0577. 
Dillon,  Daniel  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dillon,  Douglas  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon.  James  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doane.  Gaylen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dockery.  Oscar  P  .  229-42  9416. 
Dodd.  Walter  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodds,  Charles  L,  Jr,  256  54-0701. 
Donald.  Henry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donley.  Jack  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue,  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan.  Patrick  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan.  William  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorwaldt.  Richard  H  .  469  34-^799. 
Dotson.  Robert  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty.  Charles  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douskey.  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Do'.vnes.  Larry  B  ,  541    34-6697 
Downing,  Darrell  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doymg.  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dovle,  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dri.skill,  Melvin  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drislan.  John  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drohan.  John  A..  100-28  5617. 
DYO=.t.  Carl  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubose,  Regal  D  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley.  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Duenas.  Vernon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duey,  Kent  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugas,  Russell  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Dull.  Rex  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumont.   Douglas  G.   547  40-1315. 
Dunham,   Robert   L  ,   026  44-0260. 
DunhlU,  William  M..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlap.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.   James   K..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.   William  G  .  Sr..  299-24  4622. 
Dupee.    William    D.    284-32  6715. 
Durham.  Esmer  L..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dush,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutton,  Robert  C.  333  30  8800. 
Duvall.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dv.elis.  .Alexander  C  .  335  30  7456. 
Dye.  Forrest  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dykes.  Conley  H..  408  58  8612. 
Eastburn.  Loren  D  ,  515  36  3605, 

Eastes,  Raymond  E  ,  527  46  4209, 
Eastlund,  Larry  R.,  480-36  8510. 

Eatman,  Robert  W..  428  60-8548 

Eaton,  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ebeltoft,  Allen  M  ,  502-34  6415. 

Eckelkamp,  Vincent  C.  J  ,  490  40  3506, 

Eckert.  Clifford,  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Eckhart,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edberg,  Helmer  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edgington,  William  A.,  279-32   1085. 

Edmonds,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edney,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards.  Ronald  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Elgel,  Robert  L.,  487-38  6094. 

Ek.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ekman.  Leonard  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elam,  Edward  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Elefritz.  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eliason.  Vernet  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eller.  John  N  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellermets.  Helki.  090-28  4981. 

Elliot,  Craig  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elliott,  Lawrence  K.,  Jr..  097-28  5750. 

Ellis.  Ronald  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elsasser,  Robert  L,  506  42-0346. 

Elsbernd,  Gerald  F.,  483^8-2783. 

Elser.  Arthur  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engelrach.  Hermann  F  .  Jr  ,  351   28  6839. 

Ennls.  Ralph  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Epler.  Elmer  D  .  514-32  0565. 

Epperson,  Norman  D..  497-38  0168. 

Erickson,  Douglas  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Erlckson.  James  P.,  543  34-7106. 

Erler.  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Esser.  Albert  R  ,  553^4  3117, 

Ettinger.  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eva,  William  D  .  003-26  3356. 

Evans,  Claire  J..  519  42-8947. 
Evans.  Robert  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evers,  Harry  O  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Fackenthall.  James  B..  140-  28-522S. 
Fahey,  Omer  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falk.  Harold  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fansler,  Everett  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fanta,  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farland,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrell,  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrell,  Ronald.  147  28-8519. 
Farren.  Michael  F  .  022  28-5431. 
Farwell,  David  C.  033  28-3323. 
Fathera,  Lowell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fawcett.  Harman  E  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fawcett,  Robert  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fay,  Robert  H..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fechser.  Clyde  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fedor,  William  P.,  211   28  9933. 
Feist,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fekete.  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Fero.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferruzza.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FUkins,  Lloyd  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finch.  Charles  E.,  327  32-2397, 
Fischer.  August  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer.  Hans  Joachim  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgibbon.  James  J..  071   30-0317. 
Fitzsimmon.<=,  Fredric  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzwater.  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flood.  Jerry  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn.  William  F  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foote,  Tedd  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Ford,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forrester,  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forsgren,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forsythe,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fortna,  Roger  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fox,  Terrance  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frady,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fraime,  Charles  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franscinl,  Luclen  S.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frazer.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prazier,  Robert  L..  445^40-5996. 

Frazler.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frease,  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Frederick,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Freeman,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frlant,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frledland,  Arthur  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frlel.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frl^bee.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

FrLsche.  Norbert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frost.  Robert  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frtistace,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pry,  Chester  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Funkhouser,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  578-46^784. 

Caddie,   William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gagliardl.  Albert  A.,  Jr.,  039-22^901. 

Gaines.  Richard    L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaither.  Wyndell  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallagher,  Goorge  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallihugh,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallinger,  Robert  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallo,  Jon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Galloway,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Gantt,  Myron  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garber,  Gares,  Jr.,  224-^8-7146. 

Gardner,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner,  Willie  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garpsta.?,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrison,  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garver.  Edwin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garvey.  William  G,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaston,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gathman,  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaunt.  John  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GawUtta.  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gebara.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gee.  Ralph  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GeiLsemer,  Bruce  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentle.  Milton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerdes,  Virgil  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gersh.  Frederick  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gersten,  Mark  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Getchell,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giandolfi,  Antonio  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbons.  John  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Leroy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Melvin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giffen.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gifford.  George  E.,  501-26-^117. 
Gilbert.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert,  Floyd  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbertson.  Malcolm  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giles.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Giles,  Wallace  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gille,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  '97-24-2074. 
Gillespie,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ginwright,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G*  CO,  Frank  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleason.  Delbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleneck,  Norman  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn,  Cosby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn.  Hugo  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn,  WUliam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glime,  Douglas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  Brittle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gobble,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goble,  Jacob  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffin,  Glen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gold.  William  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales,  Don  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Good,  Ira  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goode,  John  D,,  224  41  1624, 
Gordon,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gosnell,  William  T„  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graber,  Donald  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabka,  Gregory  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grable,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grablewskl,  Rosemarie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabman,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gradert.  Marvin  M.,  470-^0-6928. 
Graff,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Graham,  Bobb;-  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Oscai  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Curtis,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         | 
Graves.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grav.  Alvin  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gretlev.  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gieen." Edward  H.,  025-28-^588. 
Green.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX.    ^ 
Greer.  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gre.sco.  Alfred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greve,  Lance.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Chester  W..  Jr.,  425-72-9^97. 
Griirin,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grillia,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Neil  A.,  413-54-^053. 
Griffin.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gnffin.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith.  Tedd  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes.  WiUlam  D.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groshner,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grutabs.  Billie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruidl,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guertin,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guffee.  Ray  W.,  550^2-9058. 
Gundrum,  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunkel,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunnerson,  Stanley  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunter,  Gerald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustafson,  Bernard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gutzat.  Gustave  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Harvey  J..  467^8-4864. 
Hackett.  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.111.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Franklin  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Oscar  W..  523-34-^458. 
H.iller.  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallin,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Htimsinn.  Wilfred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
H.imer,  Howard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H;\mer,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Francis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  John  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  Leon  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammitt,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H  immond.  George  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hr.ndlev.  Philip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H  iuklns.  Russell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanly.  Thomas  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haniia.  Dallas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iiannah.  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haiinan.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Wynn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbaugh.  Kent  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardie,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding,  WUllam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Hargett.  Mitchell  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargrove,  Floyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harkins.  Lee  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harnage.  Donald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell,  Adrian  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,111.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Harris,  Robert  M., 
Harris,  Thomas  L., 
Harris,  William  B., 
Harris,  William  C 
Harrison,  Alfred  S„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  Albert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  Herbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harter.  Vincent  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartness.  Gregg,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harty,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatcher,  Lester  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haua;,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haugen,  Mylan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazlett,  Howard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heacock,  Phillip  K,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heal.  Earl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hearst,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  Terry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedden.  Lloyd  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedenberg,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedges.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Heft,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hellman,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heimendlnger.  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helnrich,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heinz,  Donald  A.,  409-64^5136. 
Helss,  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heller,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmer.  Frederick  T.  IH,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helton.  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hen»y,  Theron  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenwood,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herget,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heron,  Robert,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
He.ss,  Dean  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewitt,  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hibbs,  Ray  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlbschle,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higdon,  Bernard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlggins,  J.  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUdebrand,  Leland  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilgendorf.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Lincoln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hindman,  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes,  Lehmann  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrata,  Herbert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kite,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs,  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hockensmith,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodgson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoeksema.  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoIIman,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcomb.  William  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holder,  Barnes  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollaraugh,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollar,  Otis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUarn,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holley,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollls,  Lewis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollls,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollrah,  Gene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holman,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Ransom  S.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holowka,  Orest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hols,  WUbert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Dale  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Elmer  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtmann,  Ralph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honaker,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honeywlll,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoo,  Calvin  B.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hook,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoon,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopp,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoppe,  Lawrence  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornbostel,  WUllam  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horning,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  William  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houck,  Duane  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houle,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
House,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houser,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houser,  Jack  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houston,  Crosby  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.   Leslie   T.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Robert  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoweU.  John  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howes,  Rodney  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubacher,  Philip  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Barry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudglns,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Sidney  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huey,  Prank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughbanks,  jEimes  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huizenga,  Lyle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull,  Jlnmiy  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunntcutt,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Leigh  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hunter,  Hugh  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kurd,  Calvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Husong,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyde.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hvmas,  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ikner,  Jerry  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inman,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inness,  Roy  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irish,  Donald  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irvin,  WUliam  T.,  208-30-^4218. 
Irzyk,  Robert  J.,  003  24-2657. 
Ivory,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iwersen,  Alfred,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackev,  PhUlip  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Donald  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jack-son.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobscn.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacoby,  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaecques,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jakus,  Lawrence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janssens,  Leo  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaquish,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
,7panetta.  Carl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefcoat.  Carl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jeirers.  Carl  M  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferson.  Joseph  E.,  452  30-6827, 

Jenkins.  Charles  R..  223  -38-6907. 

Jennings.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Jingling,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Johns,  Delman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Alien  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Johnson,  Carl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Carl  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

J  Jhnson,  Harold  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Howard  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  John  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Raymond  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  P.khard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Theodore  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Vai  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Johnston,  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jolley,  George  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Herman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Karl  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Jones.  Lafayette  M.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jordan.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jordan.  Lewis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jo.sephson.  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kahl,  Jon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaiser.  Albert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaminski,  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kammeyer.  Lamar  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kane,  Edmund  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ka. .,  Duane  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kashouty,  Anthony  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kay.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keck,  Nicholas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keetch,  Edward  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kefalas.  Jerry,  241^4-6066, 

Keith.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kellems.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keller.  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keller,  Marvin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kelley,  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  Donald  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kelly,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  Robert  K,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kelly,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kel-o.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kempton.  Virgil  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KendaU.  Charles  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kenfield.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kennaii.  Richard  B.  528  44  5462 
Keiuiedy.  George  D  .  022  28-6628. 
Kennedy.  Tliomas  F.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney.  Merle  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kensoic,  OrvlUe  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kepiier.  Harry  M..  528-^8-1430. 
Kerr.  Everett  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr.  Ted  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerzie.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keskinen.  Kenneth  B  .  292  34  0862. 
Key.  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kieklak,  Ronald  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kielcheskl,  Carlln  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kiepe.  Kenneth  D,  496^0-9249. 
Kimball,  David  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimminau.  Paul  F..  515-30  9304. 
Kirk,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirkman.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kittles.  William  H  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein.  Carl  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knecht.  Marvin  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knese.  Paul  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knoski,  Jerry  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knutson.   Donald  F..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knutson.  Grin  I  ,  484  32-6756. 
Koechle,  Edward  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koehring,  James  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koentop,   Preston  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koerner,  Darrell  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kohl.  Henry  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koll,  Charles  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kolman.  Clare  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolterman.  Thomas  V.  463-56   1497. 
Komarnitsky,  Cleg   R  .    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kondura.  Vernon  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koontz.  Charles  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korpak,  Albert  L..  383-320166. 
Kowalczyk.   Robert   A.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraft.   Edward   C.   Jr..    174-30  0681. 
Kraft.  Oerald  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krelpe.  Robert  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kress.  Joseph  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlsch,  Albert  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kronbergs.  Paul  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krueger.  Carl  B  .  163  26-7388. 
Kubln.  John  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuebler.  David  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurowski.  Wesley  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurtz.  Philip  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labosky.  Andrew.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lachance.  Andre  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacosse  Donald.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laferrlere.  Roy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lagergren.  Frederick  G  .  100-22  5017. 
Laird,  Everett  D..  462-26-1 134. 
Lallme,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamphear.  Fay  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamping.  Neal  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landers.  Paul  E  Jr  .  525  84-8724. 
Landman.  Nelson  B.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  Kenneth  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langford.  John  A  ,  Jr  .  456^4-9377. 
Langford.  Michael  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langham,    Charles   D.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langwell.  Donald  E..  520^0-7042. 
Larison.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen.  Donald  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson.  Frank  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson.  Gerald  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lasher.  Wendal  L.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latham.  Whitt  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavigne,    Richard    W.    061-30    1468. 
Lay.  Edward  L  .  1.58-30-5722. 
Leach.  Gary  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Learmonth.  James  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebow.  Fritz  E  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leclelr.  James  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Richard  D  .  386-34  5248 
Lee.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leger.  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legg.  John  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LehnhoiT.  Edward  W..  Jr..  515-32  8411. 
Lelmer.  Robert  C  .  069  24-1570 
Leonard.  Edward  W..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leopard.  David  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lerma,  Carlos  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lesky,  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levisfur.  Carl  R..  397-32  0537. 
I.evison,  Robert  L..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewellyn,  Edwin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Joseph  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lewis.  Orthus  K  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lierman,  Dale  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liggett,  Gary  R  .  500-38  0127. 
Lighty.  Larry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Likon.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lilac.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linder,  Edward  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linder,  Richard  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay.  Donald  R  .  413  50-7845 
Lindsey.  David  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindstrand,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linnee,  Roger  E.,  472  38-1819. 
Linse.  Erich  W..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

I  iss.  Lonnie  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little.  BiUie  D  .  266  52-2951. 

Litilefield,  David  R  .  122-28-86.30. 

Livengood.  John  J  .  187-28  5474. 

Lloyd.  Thomas  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loboe.  Jackino  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lockhart,  Jimmle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Logan.  James  C  ,  439^8  5844. 

Logan,  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lohmann.  David  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Longmlre.  Ernest  R..  Jr  ,  425  80-8125. 

Loschlavo.  Albert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Louderback.  Johnnie  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Love.  Robert  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loving.  Errol  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Low.  Abraham  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowe,  Teddy  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowery.  Gordon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loy.  Noah  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Liica.s.  Bradley  D  .  544  36-7314 

Luciano.  Ferdinand  J  .  Jr..  053  30-1613. 

Lueckert.  William  E  .  497-38  6671. 

Lueschow.  Roger  J  .  387  36-9513, 

Luke.  David  C  ,  271-32  9017. 

Luna.  Donald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lund.  Richard  R  .  534-30  9650. 

Lunde.   Erik   C.  501-40  3393 

Lunt.  Clarence  G  .  528  46  8173. 

Lydon.  David  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lynch.  Darrel  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lyng.  Reginald  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lyons.  Austin  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lyons.  Edwards  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mabie.  Leon  J  .  086-3a  5205. 

Mabry.  Ronald  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacArthur,  William  H  .  398-32  9419. 

MacCarthy.  Ned  J  .  143  -28-9839. 

MacDonald,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacParlane.  WUlard  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mackrell,  Roy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mackrlll.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacLennan.  Bruce  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacPherson.  John  C.  477-30-331f:. 

Macy,  Owen  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Madden.  Thomas  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mahaffey.  Kenneth  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney.  Laurence  R..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manceau.  Benjamin  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mannex.  Henry  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansfield.  Don  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manspeaker,  Ge^irce  S  .  380-34  3232. 
Mantel.  John  E  .  377-34  4310. 
Manz.  Joe  F  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcus.  Sidney  M..  173  24-1924. 
Marsh.  Paul.  Jr..  439-50  3865. 
Marston.  John  W..  014  24^004. 
Martens.  Ronald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Edward  W..  476-32  4960. 
Martin.  Frank  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  James  H  .  517-38  4764. 
Martlndale.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martineau.  Pierre  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martone,  Joseph  D..  OIG  26-0049. 
Masciola.  Mario  V.,  028  28-7715. 
Mason.  Jack  C  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma-son.  William  L  .  478-4C-2472. 
Maston.  Eugene  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastrangelo.  Eugene  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masuga.  Charles  E  .  279  30  59C7. 
Mather.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews.  Charles  W..  232^4-3948. 
Malhis.  Williani  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathison.  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mau.  Donald  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maughan.  Rulon  B  ,  529-36  6G63. 


Maurer.  Lewis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurer,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurln,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mawhlnney,  Homer  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Maxwell,  Lowell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

May.  Curtis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  Daniel  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAllister,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAloon,  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McBrlarty.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCall.  Philip  J..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCall.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarron.  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClintick.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCIoskey.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCluskey.  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCollum.  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCollum.  Rufus  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCormack,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCormlck.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDaniel.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDaniel,  Norman  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald.  Kurt  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald.  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

McDonald,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonough,  Myles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McElroy,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McElvain,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

-McGauley,  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGchee,  Jarrett  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGrath,  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGreevy.  Richard.  555-4&-2073. 

Mcintosh.  Angus  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKenzie,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKfon.  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKinney,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLendon.  Guyton  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLeroy,  J.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMillan.  Frank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMullen.  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMurtry.  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNabb,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNeill,  Ken  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McShaw,  Francis  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mead.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meadows.  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meier,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  101-26^438. 

Melnhardt.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mellon.  William  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mellott.  Jerre  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melvln,  Alan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melvln,  Philip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menke,  Norman  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mentesana.  Philip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mentler.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meny.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meredith,  William  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ressner.  Wayne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meurer.  Frederick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Rodger  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Walter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael.  Alan  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael.  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MIchelsen.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MIelke.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mikus.  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milam,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milanese.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Craig  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Oerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Max  I..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Ralph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Ralph   K.,   516^2-6998. 
Miller.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Warren  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  Calvin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllner.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnar.  Gary  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miner,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Jay  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Modlcut,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohrman,  Gordon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mola,  Oennaro,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Mo- ma.  Ivan  A..  461   58-0832. 
'M.iUicone,  Richard  A..  081-32-51-37. 
Molter,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vontgomerv,  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alonirem.  Alfred  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Ei-nest  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Paul  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Stephen  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorhous,  Dudley  M..  Jr..  274-28   12.39. 
Mootv,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcrain.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mor-an.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Joseph  D.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muirison,  Glenn  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moni-son,  Reginald  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moskowitz,  Martin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Niuenker.  Emmett  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muise.  Frederic  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mnlick.  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  , 
Mull.  Russell  E..  364-38  2694.        i 
Mullen,  Neil  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulligan.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.Muilins,  Joe  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MurphV.  Francis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphv.  Robert  L..1XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MurphV.  William  H..  097  28   145."^ 
Miinav,  David  R..  Jr.,  262  44-8807. 
Mushkin,  Nathan,  120-22  8721, 
Mu.sick,  Darrel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Musmaker,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mubson,  Thomas  A.,  284-32  743;>. 
Mvers.  Leroy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mvcrs,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NaCle,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nalewaik,  William  J.,  Jr.,  549-50  5323 
Nu'.eznv,  John  R..  303-36  2884. 
Nawrocki,  Edmund  A.,  134-28  0893. 
Needham.  Herbert  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Gordon  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Lowell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xerger,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nethercot,  Hubert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Rudolph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Samuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nc.vton,  Jerome  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Elmer  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
N;ckel,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Niehaus.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  Charles  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX.; 
Nisbet.  Colin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noblitl.  James  W,.  147-26  4632 
Nohnier.  Frederick  J.,  070-30  0721 
Nurdhauser.  Fred,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norrell.  Eddie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  James  R.,  567-44  3082 
Nugent,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nylander,  Jon  D.,  476  40  5605. 
Ockerman,  Donald  L..  403-56  0331 
OConnor.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odell,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ODonnell,  Charles  F..  255  54-3161. 
O  Donnell.  Paul  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ODonnell,  Roderic  D.  J..  559-46  8362, 
ODonnell,  William  K.,  108  32-36.=i9. 
O  Hare.  Bernard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oklham.  Huei  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olivlto.  Anthony  A..  235-50  7189. 
Olsen,  Orville  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  NorrLs  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  '* 

Olson.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OKon,  Roger  L.,  473-36-^082 
OMoirow.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
ORear,  Earl  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ORourke,  Terence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  Rourke,  William  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr.  Paul  J.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osley,  William  J.,  549^6-9759. 
Ostdiek,  Marion  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ottaviano.  Alfred  F.,  549-44-936S. 
Otlerson,  Jo.seph  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OUo,  Joseph,  IV,  263-42  6556. 
Package,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer,  Albert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Roy  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmier,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pang,  Frederick  P,  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Panclch,  Bernard  S.,  Jr  .  337-30  7487. 


Pankey,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pankratz,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PannlU,  Harry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paramoure.  Rodney  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Brian  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks,  Joe  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrlsh,  Jesse  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partln,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasanen,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pate,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Earl  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavich,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paxton,  Pat  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peacock,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  Vincent  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pehr,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peio.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pellnl,  Louis  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pensock,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perduf,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pericola,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrotta.  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Martin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Willie  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Ernest  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petersen,  Gaylord  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson,  Gordon  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pettlgrew,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pfleeger,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pflumm,  Basil  H.,   XXX-XX-XXXX 

Phlllpp,  Ernest  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phillips,  George  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plcht,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierce,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierce,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plerson,  Victor  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pietsch,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Plllpowsky,  J.  SerhlJ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Fillet,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Finer,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plschke,  Norman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Platz,  Joseph  F.,  Jr.,  144^28-4979. 

Plummer,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polllo,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pollary,  Melvln  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poltorak,  Gerald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pontius,  Earl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poppenga,  Burton  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Posy.  Hollis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pcsey,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Postj  James  L..  029-26^140. 

Potton,  Dale  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powell,  Harold  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powers,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powers,  Frank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prather.  Dirk  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pratt,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prescott,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Prescott,  Leo  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Preston.  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price,  Micliael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price.  William  T.  IIL  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pring.  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Proul.  Blanche  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purdy,  Milton  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purvlance,  Charles  S„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pyne,  Frank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quinlan.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quiot,  Bernard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rabe,  Todd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Badder,  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rader,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ralgn,  Phillip  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rajewski,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramsay,  Allan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Randall,  William  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Randolph,  Ross  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rankin,  James  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rapp,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rathbun.  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ratner,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray.  Edward  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray.  Walter  J.,  Jr..  522-44  0139. 

Read,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Records,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Reckling.  Dale  H  .  511   n*.  3318 
Redmond.  John  \V,.  5U5 -46-8722. 
Keed.  Charles  W..  521   38-1898. 
Ret-d.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves.  John  M.,  49G-38  2318. 
Held.  Robert  D,,  506  32-3975. 
Reiman,  James  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reinke,  Earl  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reaz.  Robert  B..  045  30-6421. 
Remolds,  Dwight  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  Jon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice.  Norman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rickard,  David  T..  547  36-3012. 
Riddell.  Ralph  A..  003-28-01.52. 
HicUllc.  George  M..  243  58-9140. 
Riddle,  Owen  W..  486  36  6952. 
iiiebe^ehl.  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riedeuauer,  Robert  L..  564-44  0'J7G. 
RlniACDlwch.  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R.opel,  Franci,-;  D..  028  26-8454. 
Riotie.  Wyudhani.  148  28-0023. 
Riplov,  Aiilhony  J,.  368  38  6011. 
Ritter,  Keith  K..  3US  34-5C14. 
Rivera.  Danny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivei-s.  James  W..  Jr..  251-.1?  4,").i7. 
Roach.  D-,vight  E.,  515   30-9175. 
Roach,  James  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberson.  Paul  I...  5C6--56-4803, 
Robert,^.  John  E,,  Jr..  410-52-I4K4 
Rober!,^,  Ma;  t  A..  III.  404   42-3397. 
Robcil.son,  William  R..  369-38  9138. 
Robidoux,  Jo.seph  E..  014  24-5059. 
Robinson,  Frederick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robin.son.  Thomas  \V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robi.son.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockett.  Alton  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
!RL5deheaver.  Clarence  G  .  Jr  .  236-4G  80.J7 
Rodgers.  Lin  wood  E..  243-46  4335. 
Rodri.uuez.  Charlie.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Roell.  Jo.seph  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roetclier,  Frank  A..  257  50-0577. 
R-oper.s.  Alan  V.,  41 1   62-9465. 
Roeers,  Brown  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Burke  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Edward  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Janie.--  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Robert  J..  120-26  7870. 
RoliUid.  Jay  R.,  457-  54-8381. 
Rollins.  Robert  C...  516  38  0945. 
Rood,  Richard  L  ,  li9G  -32  9160 
Roof,  Robert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Roose.  Eugene  J.,  3!3  38-676.f 
Rose,  William  A.,  2G4-56C,!0H 
Ross.  Curtis  .\..  261   54-6255. 
Ross,  Sugene  E-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ro.=s,  James  D.,  178  28-6552. 
RO.S.S.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  John  W,.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roslkowski,  Ale.vaiKier  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roih,  William  J.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rous.seau.  Ernest  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowan.  Roger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe.  John  J..  040  30-9817. 
Rumsey.  Tracy.  P..  Jr  ,  238^8-3588. 
Russell.  Bobby  R  .  445-34  2962. 
Rutan,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rulh,  Francis  D.,  440  -36-8656. 
Hutten,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryder,  ScoU  M  ,  SCO  44-  288G. 
S:ilmon,  Has' on  E..  Jr..  256   46-0309 
Saltamachia.  Jake  h  .  Jr..  434-4G-7802. 
Salver.  Phillip  N..  230  44-3839. 
Samuel.  Wohgang  \V.  E..  523-40  0334. 
Sanchez.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  Raymond  W..  517-26-1  i74. 
.•^atterwl'.ite.  Thomas  H.,  241-44   3349, 
Sawyer,  Donald  W..  Jr.,  379 -34-45G3. 
Saw>cr,  Kenneth  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawver,  William  T.,  455-42  7639. 
Saxton.  Gerald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scearce.  David  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Schaefer.  Joseph  D  .  475-34—4273. 
Schaff.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Srhattel.  John  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaum,  Craig  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sciieat7le.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S-hoeren.  Frederick  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schcltens.  Ronald  K  .  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sjiiemei-.aur.  Ro^r-r  E  ,  380  32  6379. 
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Schick.  Doi;a;U  L  ,  512   40    1674. 
SchnucJ.  Ro'jert  E.   45J-44-4454. 
Schmidt.  Geort;e  L  .  076  30-1666. 
ijchmidt,  Karl  \V  ,  204-28-1  I'M 
Schmidt   Paul  R  .  .399-36  2380. 
Schmoll.  Ro--.-^  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Edward  C  .  354  28  2570 
Schnel!.  Tcm  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schcech.  Hcuard  A  .  214-32  8870, 
Schorev.  J,iiiies  R  .  !20-24-7.il2 
.'-chritter.  Robert  VV  .  442-38  9276. 
^chu'.r^.  Robert  F.  273  32  75:!9 
Schu'z.  Jack  H    303-40-5!r>9 
^coit.  David  VV     383-36-074U. 
ticott.  Taylor  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seago.  Donald  A  .  447  36-1354 
Seamounr.  Sidney  D    51"  20  7{>86 
Seely.  John  C  .  473  36  0.'93 
selzys.  Anthonv  VV  .  205  28  3405. 
Splberg.  Ronald  I.  .  483  46  8862. 
Sellers.  Le.-ter  H  .  031   2d-  1048 
Selph.  J:imes,  525  63-1586. 
Semanco.  William  F  .  293-30  3783 
SenecAl.  Lionel  R  .  038  20-8058. 
Senko.  Janu-;  F  .  540-38  6539 
Setnlcky.  John  E,  124  26  4602 
Sexton.  Harry.  4i>4  3&  5152. 
Shatfer.  Howard  R  .  300  28-2999 
Shall,  Pan!  J,.  Jr  ,  166  30  7616. 
Sharkey.  Raymor.d  P  .  031;  24  H24R 
Shatter.  Kenr.etii  R..  099-  28  5896 
Shaw.  Craig  D    532  :<4  3738 
Shea,  David  J     059  30  4764 
Shearin.  David  R  .  413  54-9057 
Sheehan.  Brian  T  .  545  48  9845. 
Shehl.  Louis  W  ,  562  48  4424 
Shellev.  Zack  H  .  Jr  .  261-54  5519. 
Shelton.  Haroid  A  .  515  20-992<) 
Shepard,  Ronald  L  .  44u  38  2012 
Sheron.^e.  Lew  b,  E  ,  261   46-5377 
ShlUcutt.  Ronald  L  .  55fl  46  9733 
Shipley.  Bi  lice  C  .  366  28-1881 . 
Shoemaker,  Alan  M  ,  115  300  08<iC 
Show.  Donald  L  .  233  60  2838 
Shupp   Thomas  I.  ,  281    30  9173. 
Shute   Richard  M  .  W)l    26-3814 
Siburg.  William  E  ,  Jr  .  547  46  8390 
Sico,  Gaetano  J  .  Jr  .  193-28  7216. 
Sides,  Dennie  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sllberniclv.  Kenneth  J..  477  42-4193 
Slmmon-i.  Sherwir.  B  .  552  46-7047 
Simon.  Charles  E    08!   28-0021 
Simp.son.  Charle-^  O  .  411    58   1395 
Slrmans.  John  C    26fi  44  8847. 
Sistrunk.  Harold  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sltterly.  Lewi^  F  .  466  46  6359 
Slzemore   Tliumai  J  ,  295  26  3900 
Skonekl.  Ronald  J  .  137  28-6193. 
Skuca<.  Donatas.  135-30  7185. 
Skwer-,ki.  Peter  R  .  Jr  .  149-28-667! 
Slader.  Eric  L  ,  039  24  3356 
Slawson.  Tyler  W  .  150  3&  9305. 
Sloan.  Charles  P  .  Jr  ,  279  34  9413. 
Sloan,  Peter  L  .  009-24  5045. 
Slowey.  Richard  J..  158-28  2625 
Slye.  Richard  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smalley.  Vern  G  .  517  36   7965 
Smalls,  Robert  F  .  095-26  -6299. 
Smith.  Allan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Cnrti.ss  L..  528  32  9926. 
Smith.  Francis  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  How.ird  K.,  45o  50-6755. 
Smith.  James  L.,  259  46  2041 
Smith.  .Terrv  e  .  522  48  9806 
Smith.  Jerry  J  .  245  54  7233. 
Smith.  John  S..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Kei-h  W  .  370  36  2015. 
Smith   Kenneth  R..  568  44  0898 
Smith.  Peter  B  ,  398  32-9367. 
Smith.  Richard  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Smith.  Robert  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Thomaa  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Smith.  Wayne  D  .  Jr  ,464-54   8044. 
Smith,  William  R  ,  Jr  ,  165-30  9271 
Smith.  Willis  E  .  519-36  8331 
Smith.  Zimri  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smothermon,  Philip  R.  521   42   73H9 
Snyder,  James  M..  500-38  5082. 
.Sodoma,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sokol.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SoUinger,  Richard  L.,  147-22  8904. 
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.Soltis.  William  J..  053  28-5525. 
Sorensen.  Lee  E.,  505-44  -10-0230 
Sorrlck,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speer,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speight,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer.  Frank  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer.  Gary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spolldoro,  Anthony  P.,  019  26  261  1 
Spcone.  John  P.,  Jr.,  230  40-3347. 
Spradlini;,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sprau-vie.  William  T.,  Jr..  141    30— 416,t. 
Spring.  Riciiard  C,  480  38-4591. 
Spriny>ton.  Wendell  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•Spniill.  Crosby  L.,  239  50-.5363. 
Sqi.ires.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StH'-helc/yk.  V'lCtor  S  .  041-30  6463 
Stndier.  Jolin  T.  448  38  2286. 
.Stallinus.  Donald  P  .  495-36— »!*(»9 
Si.amant.  .Anthony  L  ,  562  -481    1386 
Si  amm.  Robert  W,  3t)4  36    i,)99. 
Stankiewic/.  Paul  R.,  U23  28  4357. 
Stanlev.  Roy  M.,  II  ,  :124   32   0786. 
Slanspll,  George  A  .  467  48  9;','>9 
Stark,  lerry  M.  431   62    1026 
Starling    Leonard  B  ,  Jr  ,  238   38   8.60 
Starne«.  Arthur  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stand,  John  J  ,  Jr.,  296-32   1422. 
.Steczkowski.  Arthur  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steele.  Rti.ssell  W  .  549  50  4510. 
Stehli.  Kenneth  T  ,  168  30   1612 
.Stellniach.  Arthur  T,.  353  -28   V2\.i 
Stentrer.  Manfred.  155  26  4974 
Steort.s.  Robert  A  .  233  54  5627 
Stephens.  Serh  H  .  Jr  .  507  40  895;> 
Stepheiss.  Wade  T  ,  Jr  .  203-,J4-  3636. 
.Stevens.  Dana.  Jr  .  258  34  6380. 
Stevens.  Donald  D.  326  32-8612 
Stevens.  G.irv  E  .  526  46  3922 
Steven^-   Gene  L  ,  528-26  97;'.'=. 
Stewart.  John  S.  38,5-32  9901 
Stipe.  Alfred  C  ,  534  30-8224. 
Stitzel,  John  T  ,  243-54   0903. 
St.  Louis,  Ronald  L  ,  033-24  6317 
Stocker.  John  R  .  266  42  704i; 
Slockett   Joe  T  .  413-50  2385. 
Stocks  Samue!  E  .  527-50  63, i6 
Stoddard   David  D  .  569^4  0098 
St  xtdard.  James  V  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stokes.  Johnny  .A    Jr    250  36  0806. 
Stone.  Kenneth  D.  316  34-3494. 
Slonehraker.  Kenneth  .A  ,  316  36  5397 
Sto.ip.  James  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Straibtht.  Thomas  F  ,  286-30  3175 
Stran.^k\ .  Charles  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streifniatter.  Larrv  A  .  323-32  746" 
Strickland.  James  N  .  180  30  7617 
Strom.  Bro(:-T.  379  28-9117. 
Stroud.  Donala  F    369  32-6552. 
Stuart.  John  F.  314-30  3116 
Studlnka.  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sui;arma!i,  Frank  M  .  01,3  22  7795 
Sullivan   Edwin  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sulliian,  James  V  .  502  32  4460 
Sundholm.  Robert  A  .  Jr  .  384  ,32   ">427 
Suter  Richard  M  .  ."^26  42  2265 
Swan.  Robert  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swank.  Leonard  L  .  186-28  3tK3. 
S'Aanson.  Alan  C.  334  28   1890 
.Sweenev.  James  K  ,  232-42  3594 
S.\eet.  Leonard  M  ,  Jr.  303  36  0470 
S.vonson.  John  C.  Jr  .  529  50  3629 
Tabor.  Dale  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1  akara.  StHnlfv  K  .  575  ■<4  6 ':(7 
la'bot.  Richard  J  .  330  30  4460 
Taranto.  Ramon  L  .  052  24-78''5 
Tavlor.  .Allan  .A  .  533   34   5924 
Taylor.  Anton  M  .  449-56  9697 
Tavl(  r    n;ivid  B  .  358   28  901*0 
Tavlor.  Do'.ald!  C  .  286-24  9'iJ  ' 
Taylor.  Eric  P     188-28  83IM 
Taylcji-.  James  W  .  b:\(\  20-6973 
Tavlor.  Richard  F  .  161 -32  9514 
1  avior.  William  R  ,  520  34  9603 
Tedrlck.  Rob?rt  L  .  287  32-4747 
T  eeman.  William  R  .  444  38  9075 
lelander,  Silas  R  .  263  48  7868 
Templeton.  Ronald  H    249  52  8872 
lenhoor  Frederick  G    378  36   1072 
lerhune  Gerald  K..  565  48-8942 
Terry.  Decker  L  .  425  62  2318 


Tfii\    Jaiiit->  R  ,  136-30   8495, 
lerry,  WUliani  F  .  Jr  .  358  28-1018 
Tetmcyer.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Theurer,  Byron  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thleman.  Gayle  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  l.omas,  Donald  S..  226-46  2640. 
Thomas.  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
rhomas  Harry  A,.  Jr.,  200-69-9I5('. 
Thomas.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  William  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompso:;    Barry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T  l.ompson   Donald  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
■rhon'psoi.   Geort;e  VV.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
liiompsoii.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
TJionipsoii   MeiTln  H  .  388-  34—1719. 
Thoinp.son.  Paul  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T'iiompsoii,  Richard  L  .  304   34-8066 
T  hompson.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tliomp.-,on,  Victor  M.,  28;l-22-6609 
f  home.  Carlton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T  liuniKUi.  James  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T  Ickle.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tit  tjeii.  Jol.n  H.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tiller.  James  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T  immermans.  Philip  W..  55  48-2R82. 
T  mdle.  Dannie  J.,  3.i5-26-7033. 
Iippeit.  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T  ole.  Geori;e  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ii  intaii.  Thomas  D..  531-32  425! 
Tiv.e.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tracey.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
T  rail.  Richard  L..  50J^4-0333. 
Ireanor  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tromblev.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tron/o.  Louis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trover.  Richard  H.,  531-34-7U11 
Tuck.  Frank  K  .  259  52-3113 
Tu.  ker.  Robert  J..  544-34  7429 
Tufo.  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ttirain.  Robert  L  .  030-28  808I 
I  irner.  James  R  .  489-36-  8271 
lurrin.  .Armand  L..  117  26  5021 
iwell.-.  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I'vsou.  Noman  P..  558^2-0469. 
Idelhoffen,  Robert  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ribricht.  G. liner  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood.  Joseph  W.,  286  26-4539 
Lndcrwood.  Keith  T  .  421    46   7605. 
UiHUh.  Danul  D..  549-42   3563. 
Vajda.  Frank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V.uiatjas,  Anthony  A..  15:   26-7945 
Vanburen.  Gerald  C...  302  28  7453. 
Vance,  Jon  C.  314-30  7314 
Vancleave.  Danny  R.,  II.  564  52  -078; 
Vaneaton.  William  G..  413  46-4225 
Vankesteren   John  A  ,  229-54-  7061 
Vansicltle.  Larry  P.,  373  32-9445. 
Varley.  Donald  J,  542-10  606O. 
Vaughan,  John  C.  Ill,  225X60-9186 
Vaughn,  Jerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veigel.  Richard  T,  468  38-8242 
Venen.  Leonard  N.,  Jr.,  52H2-2  ;•).; 
Venes.  Robert  O  .  130  28-4219. 
Venn.  Porter  W.,  264   58-8030. 
Venturini,  Ronald  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vettel,  John  W.,  Jr..  398-32   1393. 
Vidal,  Lloyd  J.,  552   44-6897. 
Viehmann.  Henry  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Virito.  Thoma.s  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voelker.  Edward  M  ,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wachsmuth.  Carl  W..  176  32-8432. 
Wade,  James  E..  509  36  2430. 
Wagner.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wa|»iier.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldron,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Alan  E..  187-30  5372. 
Walker.  Belva  D..  438  50-1666, 
Walker,  Bert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace,  Donald  M..  535-34^  8409 
Wallace.  Ellis  E  .  526  -42  2134. 
Wallace.  Ray  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wants,  William  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall.s,  W.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waltermire,  Jacob  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters.  Ray  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walther.  George  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WalKni,  Samuel  K..  Jr.,  218  30-8269. 
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Ware,  Frederick  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waresh,  John  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Warner,  Donald  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.irner.  Norrls  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
\\  arren.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VVar.sinke.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.iterman.  Qulntln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watling,  Harvey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WatUngton,  Bernard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watrlng,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Walts,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts,  Holbrook  M.,  542^0-3836 
VVavnik,  Michael,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  Floyd  VV.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Webb.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Werber,  Dale  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weeks.  George  M.,  Ill,  487-:i8  6184 
Weeks,  Michael  W.,  529-48  0066 
Wcenig.  Jay  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wehman.  Ben  P..  451-48-32.n8. 
VVehrlv,  Odis,  G.,  460-40  8437. 
VVeidman,  Donald  G.,  369  24  5415. 
Weishaar.  Loren  A..  503  32-7126 
Welsman.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welch,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VVelton,  Donald  D..  072  30  5219 
Wendell,  John  H..  Jr  .  433  50  36;t7 
Wenker.  David  J..  540  38  61  !R 
\Ve.=;lev,  Harold  W..  275  26  0,311 
VVe.^t,  John  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VVe.st,  Philip  VV.,  002  -26-5503. 
Wostback,  Eugene  O  ,  524-38  .5761 
West  brook,  Sam  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westmoreland,  Robert  L..  Jr..  ,54ii-  38  2698. 
Wham,  Thomas  J..  502  40  O0."2 
Wheeler,  Edd  D..  256  60  0033 
Whisenant.  Bennclte  K.  242  .'^2  J875. 
VVhiiaker,  Gary  L..  512  28-2508. 
VVhitaker,  Patrick  W.,  226   42  6946 
White,  Clarence  L.,  380  20  6482 
White  James  E..  446-32   0520. 
White.  Kenneth  A.  008  22  6709 
White.  Thomas  W.,  Jr..  411   54  3713 
Whltsitt,  Elv.-yn  D..  4.59   42  6703 
Whittenberg.  Jean  R  ,  450-46-8-542 
Whorton,  William  M.,  439-52  2082 
Wicker.  Paul  J.,  244   46  5947. 
Wickman.  John  F..  571   46  0779 
Wiener,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiley,  James  R..  1 18-26-5031. 
Wilkes.  Quenten  L,,  479-42  6307 
Wilkins.  Jackie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  .Arnold.  403  38  9518. 
Williams,  Charles  P..  242  44-7437 
Williams,  David  B  .  512  32-3141 
Williams,  Gary  J,.  488  34-5118 
Williams,  George  W.  439   48   5587 
Williams,  Gerald  D.,  427  54  2306 
Williams,   John    O.,  Jr.,   269-44-317. 
Williams.  Richard  M  .  4.53   50  7927. 
Williams,  Ronald  R.,  507  36  4618. 
Williams,  Tomas  O.,  III.,  231  -40-4030 
Williams,  Winston,  419  50  6025. 
Williamson,  George  E  .  Jr.,  41.3  52  9164. 
WilUgrod.  William  E..  525  84-5012. 
Wilson,  Arthur  J  ,  III,  439  56  -3122. 
Wilson.  Robert  M.,  155-28-24,52 
Wilson,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
WiLson,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  William  I,.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  William  R.,  450-60  -1197. 
Wince.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkelmanu,  Edgar  W.,  476-52  3261. 
Winn,  Wendell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlssing.  Nornmn  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wissinger,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wittenberg,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woelfel,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe.  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wolfe,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolpert,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Gary  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodrlng.  Marvin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodward,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Woodworth,  Roger  F.,   593  30  003! 
Work,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worley,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wynn.  Frederick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyrick,  Andrew  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yager,  Walter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yandell,  John  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yantis.  Albert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeatts.  Fredrick  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoder,  Richard  O,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoshinaga,  Gene  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young,  Martin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voungblood.  Jackie  R..  513-22  7;)70 
Youngson,  James.  Jr..  560-48  4670 
Zahni.ser,  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zamkoff.  Leonard  J.,  109-28  6462. 
Zannini,  Robert  H.,  020-26-  1254. 
Zara,  Philip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zemlicka,  Frank  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zinunerman,  Alex  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlnt.  William  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zuckcr.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPL.MNS 

Brct-xher.  Forrest  F..  490-20  ,;  1  !8 
Byram,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daley,  Neil  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Edwin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ev.ins,  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foutz,  Martin  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallenbach.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guikema,  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hensley,  Billy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Sydney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser.  Roman  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kastigar.  John  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kok,  Louis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kucfra,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ludwig,  Alexander  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mallory,  Jerry  J.,  48.-52-5389. 
McDonough,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGinty,  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McMullen,  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meade,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrell.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monti.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Samuel  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plummer,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard.  Leon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  Glen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seastrunk,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  250-40  8;i5G. 
Sheerln,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shields,  James  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  William  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stork,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  William  T.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Woerdeman,  Robert  K„  308-24  8406. 
Wood,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worner,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATES 

Beiilen,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brinson,  Ahred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunton,  Rodney  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CampLsi.  Peter  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Ployd,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorman,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglass,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Filklns,  Merton  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flatten,  Franklin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green,  Henry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingrad,  Anthony  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peter.  Thomas  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kroetz.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miles.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Grant,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Negron,  Victor  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pattison,  Norman  S„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Persky.  Arnold  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sergi,  Leo  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simonalle,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Pred  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  Martin,  Norman  R.,  030-22  3552 
Thomas,  Forrest  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


NL-nSE   CORPS 

\ndr,  ulakis,  Denise  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.u-.'eneau,  Audrey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B,\ker,  Olive  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B?lr,  Virginia  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beverly,  Minnie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlacK,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bradliy.  Patricia  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fiullinyion,  Lyaa  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Chenoweth,  Th.eresa  E,,  306-34-85:i8. 
C  rrado,  Carol  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conado.  Vivien  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cote,  Klarika  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craf  r.  Kathrvn  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crcque,  Ida  .A.,  225   38-3445. 
D?nif.iux.  Jeanne  R,,  145  30-1205 
Deouburn,  Charlotte  M  ,  263-46-8o08. 
Do  ;d,  Darlene  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nr  ives.  Jacfiuelme  L..  310-26-6.320. 
IMwitrd.i.  Jennie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V  >x.  M  irjorie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Freeman,  Ldwin  C  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Fuller,  Mary  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn.  Ellen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GoiT.  Joseph  H  ,  020  24-1675 
GcHXlwin,  Barbara  A..  024-28  3773. 
Hagan.  Faye  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hailcy.  Norma  D..  228-44  6690. 
H,".rt,'Alla,  527  38-2498. 
Hastings.  LoLs  E..  537-28  -1778. 
Hastincs.  Marilyn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlltv,  Winifred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Phyllis  J..  341-26^220. 
Kesler,  Jean  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  General  R.,  238-.,6- 9123. 
.Koncelik,  Joseph  P..  1C2-18-0938 
Kuehnast.  Elizabeth  L  .  200-26  274;y 
I  ocke.  Christine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iximax  Johnnie  O  ,  408-50 -t038. 
Luuru,  He'en  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacMurray.  Beverly  .A,.  210   16-8290 
.Matthews   Dapliine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Maul.  PhvlMs  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCampbell.  Ruth  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McDonald.  Grc;;or  R  .  390  22   1 134, 
Meads   .Marian  L,,  240  -32  5107. 
Meis-er.  Joan.  056  28  -0863. 
Mclnik,  Clara  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Miller,  Elaine  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Moore.  JtiUa  Y..  552   31-6529. 
.Morton.  Carol  A.  444   32  4170. 
.Mulhollen.  Jotnnc  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Barbara  E,.  447  JO   1231. 
Murray.  Maeja-ie,  172  26-8929. 
Nelson.  Margaret  P.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Now.  Lee  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paviich,  Mary  L..  525  78  7188. 
Penfield.  Pichavd  A  .  094-20  7818 
Piper.  Doris  A.,  133   28  0901. 
Renter.  MnrM;aret  A,.  452^4  4059, 
Ronnc.  Ardis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruddy,  Mary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Schmidt  Carlos  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Soeder,  Darla  J.,  442-30  3628. 
Solsky.  Katherine  R..  190  20  9318, 
Soite.  Joseph  J..  093-24   9644. 
Thomp.son.  Mary  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Dorothy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolbert.  June.  174   :';0  3.508, 

MEDlr.SL    SFRVtCK    CORPS 

Adams.  Gary  L  .  553  30  2323. 
.Amesbury.  John  P..  483  34  3236 
Brady.  Gene  F.  22.5  38-7068. 
Dav.son.  Emmel  t  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Innian.  Gilbert  R.,  241-48-90S2. 
Knowlcs.  Harold  D  .  431  48-6695. 
KrafT,  Myron  M.,  203   24-2086. 
McDougald.  Donald  H.,  257-44  6495. 
McNally.  Paul  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  James  I..  309   36-0764. 
O'Donnoll.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park.  Clinton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sce-se,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tillery.  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V.mherpen.  John.  262-44-207,i. 
White,  Joe  B..  305   38-0525. 
Woodward.  Robert  L..  025-28  5563. 
Vov:ng.  Robert  M  .  4rt,T   36-7142. 
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VETERINARt    CORPS 

Arm.'.i rout:,  Robert  E.  537  30  I48»). 
Avadiklau.  Richard  G  .  214  32-8892. 
Bar.knleder  Avigusi  R  ,  356-28-398? 
fc.or.ner.  Charles  H..  412  fiti  7117 
Butler,  nicmas  M.  458  60  2863 
Craig.  D.iii  J  .  457  3d-7745. 
regnes.ve.  Jame.s  E  .  263  52  3021 
Kus.^11.  Robert  J  .  355  32-8108. 
Schilling.  Paul  W    495  42  7136. 
Schmidt.  Roljert  E  .  556-48  2556. 
Schwichtenljer;^.  Alan  E  .  578-42  6.'i2.". 
S.illivan.  Raymond  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL    StIENCES    CORPS 

A;n--.vorth,  Clayton  A..  III.  510-28  7143. 
Arledge.  Robert  I  .CO  28  27IR 


Arnold.  Eugene  L.  301  34  6198. 
Breeski'-!   John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwei:.  Ar-hiir  P..  263  52-2654. 
Collin'?.  Raymond  J..  048  28-0383. 
0>X.  HUt;h  N'  .241    50    1091. 
Daii.son.  Robert  L  ,  485  24  2979. 
l3obb<;.  Melvin  B..  432  66-2161. 
Duboae.  William  P..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dvtiiton.  Donald  D.  499  38-6948. 
Floyd.  Vlrga-iiaL  .240  38-03)7 
Fo-x.  Jame.s  E..  Sr  .  278  28  3039 
Giron.  David  J..  546  48  0408, 
HaTh,  Richard  H  .  241  -42  556i; 
Hor.stoili.  Rt.iben  G  .  573^4   5821 
Klebanotr.  May  O,.  256  40  3657. 
Krut/.  Robert  VV.,  Jr..  420  64  0651 
l.aney.  Sherrill  G  .  241   54  6387. 
.MaTiUers.  William  W..  016-20  2ii20. 


M.Ki.-,-ick.  Jack  E..  444  32-1512. 
McRaney.  William  .t..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mikesell.  George  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mover,  William  B.,  249^8-8557. 
Porterfteld,  Clifford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert.s.  Paul  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothman.  Torsten.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmitt.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Bonnie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Jame.s  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasserzieher.  Gilbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witzgall.  Fred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiiriustcin   John  E  .  468  36-9805. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 
Bj-^iird.  J.,v  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Herrera.  Christian  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OM.ir.i.  David  J  .  0!6   14-7116, 


HOrSE  OF  Rh:VRESEyTATl\ES— Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 


The  Hou.->e  met  at  10  oVlock  a.m. 
Tht  Chaplain.  Flev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  presence  .^hall  go  iL:th  tfice  end  ! 
uill  give  thee  rrft. — Exodu.s  33:  14. 

Eternal  Father,  we  are  quiet  in  Thy 
presence  and  looking  up  we  would  come 
to  the  realization  that  Thou  art  God. 
that  thi.^  is  Thy  world,  that  we  are  Thy 
children,  and  that  we  are  called  to  live 
together  in  peace  and  with  good  will  in 
our  hearts.  Grant  that  tlii.s  may  become 
.•~o  m  our  day. 

During  this  Hoi;.  Week  prepare  us  for  a 
worthy  celebration  of  the  Pas,-.over.  Good 
Friday,  and  E.^.:>ter  Day.  May  our  ob.'^erv- 
ance  of  the.-e  days  draw  us  nearer  to 
Thee  and  to  oi.e  another  and  may  we 
receive  w  isdom  and  strength  to  serve  our 
Nation  and  brmr;  to  fniition  our  hope  of 
a  greater  latid  of  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 

In  Th".  holy  nair.e  ue  :.;:ay   Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPE.\KER,  Tlie  Cliair  ha.-  e.\am- 
ined  the  Journal  of  the  la,st  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  Hou.se  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREATING  ADDITION.\L  POSITIONS 
ON  THE  US  CAPITOL  POLICE 
FORCE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  send  to  the  desk  a  privi- 
leged report  'Rept.  No.  94-118 1  on  the 
resolution  'H.  Res.  360'  creating  addi- 
tional positions  on  the  US,  Capitol  Pohce 
Force  for  duty  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  printing  under  the  rule, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Hou  e  Calendar  and  ordered 
printed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  360 

Rcolu'd.  That  (a>  in  addition  iu  the 
number  of  positions  on  the  United  Si.ites 
Capitol  Police  Force,  and  of  such  personnel 
tietallcd  to  such  police  force  from  the  Metro- 


polit.iii  Police  Force  of  tt'.e  Di,-<iiii.i  of  Co- 
lumbia. exLiting  on  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  there  r.re  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  establisr.ed  ,seventy-ihi-ee  po.-;;- 
tions  on  the  United  States  Capitol  Police 
Force,  for  duty  under  tiie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, ,is  follows: 

il)  fifty-three  po.sltion,  ..f  private: 
1 2)  seven  pos!tion.s  a.s  technicians: 
(3)    three  po.sition.s  as  detectives; 

1 4)  seven  positions  of  .sergeant: 

1 5)  two  positions  of  lieutenant:  and 
|6)   otie  position  as  captain. 

lb)  Each  appointment  to  any  such  ,Tdd;- 
lional  posltliu  shall  he  made  by  the  Capiiol 
Police  Board,  subject  to  prior  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Hou.se  .^dniini.-tration.  with- 
o.ii  regard  to  political  alfiliation  and  sf>\r.y 
on  the  ba.-is  of  htne.s*;  to  perforin  the  dutie, 
of  the  position. 

Sec.  2.  The  ptr  annum  gro.ss  rate  of  pay  of 
each  officer  or  member  appointed  to  such 
additional  positions  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  current  C.ipitol  Police  Pa>-  Schedule 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. The  hourly  rate  of  pay  of  such 
officer  or  member  is  determined  by  dividing 
liis  or  her  unnual  rate  of  p.iy  by  2080. 

Sec.  3  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Repre.-.enl.i- 
lives,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  aucii 
sums  a.s  may  be  necessary  :o  pay  the  rates 
of  pay  (iucUiding  o-.ertime  pay)  and  the 
costs  of  uniforms  and  equipment,  and  to 
cover  necessary  expenses,  incident  to  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  'during  the  reading' 
Mr.  Sjjcaker.  I  a.^k  unanimous  consciu 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  bo 
dispensed  with,  and  tiiat  it  be  ;:iiii'c'.', 
m  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requesi  of  the  gcntlcinr.n  fioni 
Il'inois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Spt  iikor.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinnuished  jientleman 
::om  Ohio,  the  ranking  Republican 
meniker  on  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, a  former  member  of  the 
FBI,  for  the  outstanding  liclp  and  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  tiiat  the  gentle- 
man has  rendered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolut.ou  is  aimed 
at  providing  the  necessary  security  for 
the  Federal  building  being  acquired  for 
House  use  which  is  located  at  the  square 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Second  Street 
SW.  on  the  we^t  by  Third  Street  S\V  . 
on  the  north  by  D  Street  SW  .  and  on 
th.""  south  by  Virginia  Avenue  SW.  Tlie 
building  has  been  used  previously  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as  their 


Idenlifica.ijn  Building.  Specifically,  the 
resolution  authorizes  73  additional  posi- 
tion.^ for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  Force 
on  the  House  side,  and  includes  raises  in 
pay  for  three  members  of  the  bomb 
.••quad  and  for  four  teclinicians. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  positions 
on  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  Force,  and 
of  such  personnel  detailed  to  such  police 
lorce  from  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  arc 
to  be  established  73  positions  on  the  U.S. 
Cai:itol  Police  Force,  for  duty  under  the 
House  of  Rejn'esentatives,  as  follows: 

First.  Fifty-three  positions  of  private: 

Second.  Seven  positioixs  as  technicians 

Third.  Three  positions  as  detectives. 

Fourth.   Seven  positions  of  sergeant 

Fifth.  Two  positions  of  lieutenant:  and 

Sixth.  One  position  as  captain. 

It  is  estimated  that  ui:idcr  the  cui-ren' 
Capitol  Police  pay  schedule,  total  annual 
.salary  costs  for  the  additional  police  will 
be  $898,148.  Expenditures  for  uniforms, 
guns,  radios,  and  other  equipment  will 
cqu:ite  to  $78,740. 

The  intent  of  this  resolution  is  to  in- 
tCL'nite  these  73  additional  positions  into 
the  existing  Capitol  Police  pay  schedule 
sy.-,te!n  as  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Adm-nistration,  and  not  to  estab- 
lish any  .special  provisions  of  entitle- 
ments, rights  and  pay  for  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol Police  Force  under  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

On  April  7  of  this  year  we  will  occupy 
two  floors  and  the  police  are  necessary 
for  additional  security  of  the  building. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  disiir.- 
miishcd  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  tiie 
^'iitleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  calls  for  in 
eifeet  73  additional  members  of  the  Capi- 
tol Police  Department  primarily  for  se- 
curity reasons.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  so  well  pointed  out,  the  House  has 
recently  acquired  the  FBI  Building,  be- 
cause of  our  stre.ss  and  need  for  addition- 
al space  and.  of  c3ur<-e,  that  will  require 
security. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  powerplant 
liiat  exists  just  south  of  the  Capitol  com- 
p'ex  is  a  very  vulnerable  area  In  the  event 
s  j;r.eone  would  try  to  disable  the  func- 
tions of  Capitol  Hill.  So  we  are  talking 
about  73  policemen,  but  not  all  at  once. 
It  will  lake  time  to  train  them  and  put 
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them  out  in  the  field.  We  are  talking 
about  three  .shifts,  three  8-hour  shifts, 
and  when  we  divide  it  up  into  that,  it  is 
really  not  a  large  measure.  It  is  neecs- 
.-^ary  for  security  purposes. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  i-esolulion. 

The  resolution  was  agi-eed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  en  the 
table. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
JUDICIARY  AND  ITS  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEES TO  SIT  WHILE  HOUSE  IS  IN 
SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Sptaker,  I  ai,k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  its  subcommittees 
be  pennitted  to  proceed  this  morning 
with  hearings  on  legislation  amending 
current  Federal  law  with  respect  to  fire- 
arms and  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Federal  rules  of  criminal  procedure,  dur- 
ing the  time  the  House  iis  in  sessfbn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentaiy  inquii-y. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
if  the  Chair  could  give  the  House  some 
indication  as  to  what  the  likelihood  is  on 
action  on  the  tax  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  would  like 
to  state  that  the  Chair  is  as  anxious  as 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  to  be  able 
to  answer  his  question.  Although  the 
Chair  Inis  consulted  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee,  the 
Chair  is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
say  when  we  might  expect  that. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  the  Chair  on  yesterday, 
the  Chair  declares  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  6 
minutes  a.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  rece.ss 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  rece.ss  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Sjjeaker  at 
4  o'clock  and  4-5  minutes  p,m. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\identlv  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

tRoU  No.  95' 
Ashbrook  Brown.  Calif        C'  tlcrberj, 

Eell  Broyhlll  CoH!n,s,  III. 

CXXI-       56I-P.iif7 


Cjr.ver.'- 

Hays,  Ohio 

Runnels 

Dent 

Heckler.  Mk.sr, 

Ruppe 

Dickinso.i 

Hightowet' 

Scheuer 

Diggs 

Holland 

Sebelius 

Erlenburn 

Ichord 

Skubitz 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Melcher 

Smltb,  Neb 

Fish 

Mills 

Stuckejr 

Fruser 

Murphy.  NY, 

Teague 

Fuqua 

Passman 

Traxler 

Glaimo 

Patman 

Waxman 

Hawkins 

Pickle 

Wiggins 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  393 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  LAW  REVI- 
SION COMMISSION 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  imrsuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  2<a»,  Public 
Law  93-379,  I  have  today  appointed  a.s 
a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Law  Revision  Commission  the  Honorable 
Henry  P.  Smith  III. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  LAW  REVI- 
SION COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pui-siiant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(^a>,  Public  Law  93- 
379,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Law  Revision 
Commission  Mrs.  Patricia  Rolerts  Hnr- 
ris.  of  Washington,  D.C. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  U.S. 
DELEGATION  OP  CANADA-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tlie  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  U.S. 
delegation  of  the  Canada-United  Sf.tes 
Interparliamentary  Group: 

Washington",  D.C, 

March  JS.  J'jTj. 
Hon.  C.^Ri,  Albert. 
Speaker,  House  of  Ii<  })rc>eii(atiref!. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Please  accept  my  leslg- 
uatiou  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
of  the  Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group.  I  very  much  regret  not:  being  able 
to  participate  as  a  member  of  the  delegation 
but  find  that  I  have  a  number  of  important 
long-standing  commitments  which  I  am 
obliged  to  honor  during  the  week  of  the 
meeting  in  Quebec  City. 
Best  regard.s. 
Sincerely. 

Sri;r'HEN  J.  Solarz, 
Member  of  Congii.-.-. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  tlie 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  U.S. 
DELEGATION  OP  CANADA-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-42, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Meyner.  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2166,  TAX  REDUCTION  ACT 
OF  1975 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  358,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  358 

Rcsohcd.  That  immediately  up>on  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  clause  2,  rule 
XXVIII  to  the  contrary  uotwitb-staiidiug,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  any  conference 
report  o:i  the  bill  (HJl.  2166)  to  amend  ihe 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro.  idc 
for  a  refund  of  1974  Individual  income  ta\c- 
to  increase  tlie  low-income  allowance  and 
the  percealage  standard  dedviction,  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  certain  earned  Income,  u, 
increase  the  investment  credit,  and  the  ^m- 
tax  exeuiplion.  and  lor  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  iMr.  Matsunacai  is  recogni^t•d 
lor  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Teimesfi^ee  <Mr.  Quillen  > .  pending  whicli 
I  yield  myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  ;-;5K 
provides  that,  clause  2.  inile  XXVIII  oi 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  contraiT  notwithstanding,  it 
would  be  in  order  to  consider  the  con- 
^'erence  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  2166. 
known  as  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 

Clause  2  of  rule  XXVin  is  divided  into 
two  paragraphs.  Paragraph  la^  relate.s 
to  the  3-day  filing  requirement  for  the 
conference  report  and  the  accompany- 
ing statement,  and  the  printing  of  both 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  day 
en  which  .such  report  and  statement  air 
filed. 

Pdragrapli  <  b  '  relates  to  the  considci  - 
hiion  of  Senate  amendments  reported 
from  conference  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  a  series  of  pio- 
tracted  daily  meetings,  many  of  which 
extended  late  into  the  night,  the  con- 
ference committee  filed  its  report  and 
statement  today.  House  Resolution  358 
would  waive  the  3-day  layover  require- 
ment and  enable  this  body  to  consider 
immediately  the  conference  reix)it  ci: 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 

It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  lo 
."■rate  that  not  only  the  Coagres.s,  but  al,su 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  been  awaitinj; 
the  results  of  the  conference  on  H.R 
2166,  a  lei'islative  proposal  that  undoubt- 
edly will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  to  be  considered  by 
the  94th  Congi-ess. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urue  tiie  adoption  of 
House  Re.^^olution  358  in  order  that  the 
conference  report  on  H.R  2166  may  be 
con;-idered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my-elf  stTli  time  as  I  may  consume. 

GF.N'ERAL    LEAVF 

Mr.  speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  tlieir 
remarks  on  the  rule  imder  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requo't  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUn.LEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  able 
pentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsc- 
N.ACA)  has  explained  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution.  It  does  waive  the  3 -day- 
rule  and.  as  well,  waives  the  provision 
that  a  printed  report  must  be  available. 
All  the  eyes  of  this  Nation  are  upon  the 
House  this  evening  as  we  act  upon  this 
conference  report.  The  conferees  have 
met  around  the  clock  for  2  days  now  try- 
ing to  reach  a  compromise  on  the  impor- 
tant matters  added  by  the  Senate  and 
embraced  In  the  House  bill.  I  know  that 
many  of  the  provisions  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  conference  report  will  not 
meet  the  approval  of  many  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  probablr  un  the  otiier 
side  of  the  aisle,  also.  But.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  see  no  objection  to  this  House  getting 
down  to  the  business  of  discussing  the 
conference  report  because  it  is  of  great 
Importance  to  the  people,  the  economy, 
and  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  my  individual 
reaction  might  be  to  some  of  the  non- 
germane  amendments  and  to  the  meas- 
ure which  was  passed  by  the  House.  I 
would  recommend  that  this  rule  be 
adopted  and  that  we  di.scu-ss  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minute.^  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Anderson*. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hour  is  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  realize  the  cries  of  "Vote! 
Vote!"  have  begun  to  rise  in  the  Cham- 
ber. But  as  one  who  was  not  present  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and,  therefore, 
did  not  vote  on  this  particular  rule.  I  do 
have  some  reservations  about  the  appar- 
ently very  hasty  manner  in  which  we  are 
going  to  consider  this  bill  this  afternoon. 

Under  all  of  the  pressures  of  plans 
that  have  been  made  to  get  away  from 
the  city,  we  are  going  to  legislate  on 
apparently  a  total  package  of  something 
like  $23  billion.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  an  op- 
portunity during  the  scant  1  hour  that 
is  provided  for  under  the  rules  of  tliis 
House  to  give  this  matter  the  kind  of 
detailed  consideration  that  It  should 
have.  I  can  only  very  briefly  say  that  I 
was  shocked  to  come  to  the  Chamber  this 
afternoon  and  find  out,  for  example,  that 
we  still  have  percentage  depletion  in  this 
bill  for  as  long  as  until  1984,  at  which 
time  it  will  remain  at  the  rate  of  15 
percent  for  producers  of  1,000  barrels  a 
day  or  less. 

And  I  am  surprised  Where  are  tlie 
people  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
who  led  us  to  believe  when  we  were 
debating  this  tax  bill  just  a  few  days  ago 
that  this  was  the  important  considera- 
tion, to  get  a  tax  bill  out  of  the  Congress 
that  would  eliminate  depletion?  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  those  who  did  not 
think  we  should  tack  it  on,  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  re- 
member I  stood  In  the  well  of  this  House 
and  I  spoke  against  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Charles 
Wilson)  that  would  have  preserved  an 
exemption  for  producers  of  3,000  barrels 
a  day  or  less. 

Now  we  are  back  here  today  with  an 
exemption  for  producers  of  2.000  barrels 
a  day  until  1984  and  thereafter  a  con- 


tinuing exemption   for  some  producers 
permanently  at  the  rate  of  15  percent. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  more  time  — 
more  time — on  this. 

I  am  not  here  to  block  a  tax  bill.  I  want 
the  stimulus  that  will  be  afforded  to  the 
economy  through  the  passage  of  a  ju- 
dicious tax  bill  as  badly  as  anyone,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  be  panicked;  I  do  not 
want  to  be  rushed  pell-mell  Into  adopt- 
ing permanent  changes — permanent 
changes  in  the  Tax  Code  of  this  coun- 
try— until  I  am  satisfied  as  one  Repre- 
sentative that  we  have  had  a  chance  to 
sci-utinize  in  detail  what  has  been  done. 
To  date,  because  of  the  rule  tliat  was 
adopted  on  Monday,  the  only  thing  that 

1  have  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on — 
and  I  obviously  have  not  had  time  to 
read  it  since  this  House  came  back  into 
session  less  than  30  minutes  ago — is  a 
summary  of  the  conference  report. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  arc  three 
copies — and  I  stand  to  be  corrected  if  I 
am  wrong — there  are  only  three  copies 
available  of  a  conference  report  on  a  $23 
billion  bill.  I  do  not  want  to  stand  here 
and  pose  as  a  purist  and  as  a  stickler  for 
detail,  becau.se  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
take  shortcuts  when  it  is  necessary  But 
my  vacation  is  not  so  important,  we  are 
not  so  busy  that  we  should  not  take  more 
time  to  consider  this  matter  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.    Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Armstrong  ) . 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Spe;'.ker.  .sure- 
ly the  House  is  not  going  to  con.sidcr  this 
legislation  without  the  printed  report  of 
the  conference  committee  before  us. 
Surely  we  have  not  forgotten  in  the  wau- 
mg  days  of  the  last  session  we  considered 
a  Uix  measure  brought  forth  under  a 
similar  suspension  of  the  rules  and  Uved 
to  regret  it.  It  was  a  little  bill,  the  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  on  upholstery  needles 
that  had  six  or  eight  tax  gimmicks  added 
in  conference. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
we  will  consider  all  year,  certainly  the 
most  important  we  have  considered  thus 
far.  After  sci-upulously  observing  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards  that  permit  thLs  body 
to  properly  do  its  work  on  all  the  minor 
and  routine  bills  that  have  come  forth, 
are  we  now  to  forego  our  right  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  on  an  issue  of  such 
magnitude?  Surely  not. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this 
rule  and  let  the  bill  lay  over  at  least 
until  tomorrow  when  we  can  have  a  con- 
ference reix)rt  and  know  what  we  are 
voting  on. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rees)  . 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reluctantly 
rl.se  to  oppose  the  rule.  I  come  from  Cal- 
ifornia and  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  my 
State  because  I  carmot  get  back  on  week- 
ends and  I  like  to  have  the  time  set  aside 
such  as  the  recess  for  Easter.  But  rule 
XXVin  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  to  give  us  a  chance  to  read  a  con- 
ference committee  report  and  find  out 
what  was  decided  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

This  is  a  $23  billion  bill  and  we  do  not 
have  a  conference  committee  report  be- 


fore us.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this  has 
happened.  I  find  each  time  we  waive  this 
rule  at  the  end  of  a  session,  and  it  is  a 
Ways  and  Means  biU  dealing  with  taxes, 
that  the  taxpayers  get  short  shrifted. 

Very  frankly,  as  one  Member  who  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  tax  system, 
especially  when  we  deal  with  $23  billion, 
I  would  like  to  see  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  and  I  would  like  to  have  3 
or  4  hours  to  find  out  exactly  how  it  is 
going  to  affect  this  counti-y  and  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
mii'.ul?s  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia "Mr.  RoussELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
j'let fully  rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule 
lor  several  reasons.  We  debated  in  this 
House  an  entirely  different  bill  than 
v.hat  has  been  reported  loosely  to  be  in 
tlie  conference  report.  I  know  there  is 
a  lot  of  comment,  "well,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter what  the  heck  we  do  here  today,  no- 
body really  knows  what  is  in  the  bill,  let 
us  so  ahead  and  vote  for  it  because  it  is 
supposedly  for  the  people." 

How  do  we  know?  Last  Saturday  our 
(  hairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  admitted  on  this  fioor  that  he 
(iid  not  really  know  what  was  in  the  Sen- 
I'.te  bill.  He  could  not  really  tell  us  be- 
cause there  were  so  many  nongermane 
amendments.  How  can  we  possibly  know 
after  just  a  few  days  of  intensive  debate 
in  conference  what  Is  really  in  the  nev.' 
biil.  no  matter  how  many  hours  these 
fine  conferees  combed  through  this  Issue. 
We  are  now  going  to  waive  a  rule  that  we 
worked  very  hard  to  make  sure  we  put 
in  place  last  year  and  that  is  to  provide 
adequate  time  for  the  printing  of  a  con- 
ferer.ce  report  and  a  full  understanding 
of  the  many  items  on  which  we  are 
voting. 

Now.  it  was  not  but  1  or  2  years  ago 
that  we  said  in  this  House  that  we 
v.anted  to  reform  the  rules  to  make  sure 
that  we  had  adequate  time  to  under- 
stand what  we  were  voting  for.  follow- 
ing a  conference. 

I  seriously  doubt  if  there  are  even 
people  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  know  fully  what  is  in  this 
bill.  Tlais  rule  before  us  will  force  us  once 
again  to  vote  in  total  darkness. 

It  is  vei-y  easy  to  say  that  we  are  in  a 
hurry.  It  is  time  to  go  home  and  all  thase 
other  things ;  but  do  we  not  owe  our  own 
constituents  a  better  understanding  of 
the  major  issues  of  this  conference  re- 
port than  the  hasty  consideration  of  the 
moment.  This  rule  does  basic  damage 
to  the  ability  of  evei-y  Member  in  this 
House  to  know  and  understand  the  many 
important  aspects  of  this  bill. 

That  does  not  mean  he  has  to  read  the 
conference  report,  but  at  least  the  con- 
ference report  is  available. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
tlie  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  but  I  want 
to  point  out  that  while  this  Member  did 
vote  for  the  tax  rebate  bill  when  It  was 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  do  not  agree 
with  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  non- 
germane  amendments  In  the  confwence 
report,  but  I  think  the  House  here  this 
evening  Is  entitled  to  consideration  of  the 
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conference  reort.  because  as  I  said  in 
the  bet;inninp.  all  the  eyes  of  America  are 
upDii  us  and  it  might  be  construed  that 
any  delay  would  mean  that  the  American 
people  would  be  denied  tax  rebate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  mj- 
time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
<  Mr.  Ullman  ' . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell 
my  friends  in  the  House  that  the  con- 
ferees have  worked  about  as  diligently 
as  any  Members  ever  have.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  American  people, 
as  well  as  the  Membere  of  Compress  in- 
formed. 

We  have  had  full  press  conferences 
yesterday  and  today  following  every  ac- 
tion that  we  have  taken.  It  has  been 
rather  widely  publicized  in  the  press. 

I  regret  that  becau.se  some  of  the  vei-y 
ba.sic  decisions  were  not  finalized  until 
early  tliis  afternoon,  and  this  is  a  very 
complex  technical  matter  that  requires 
more  drastic  care  than  anything  else  we 
can  imagine,  that  we  have  had  the  staff 
working  as  hard  and  as  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible. They  are  in  the  process  of  copy- 
ing all  the  material  now.  We  had  ex- 
pected tills  to  be  on  the  floor  by  5:30,  and 
I  am  rather  sure  that  it  will.  That  is  the 
timetable  they  are  meeting  for  both 
copies  of  the  bill  and  the  .statement  of 
the  managers. 

Now.  the  statement  of  the  managers  is 
here  now  and  copies  of  the  bill  will  be 
ve!  y  shortly. 

As  I  have  indicated,  .sometxjdy  said 
that  the  conferees  did  not  know  them- 
.-elve.s  what  is  in  this  bill:  but  I  would 
iuj  every  conferee  participated  almost 
100  percent  of  his  time.  We  totally 
miderstood  every  decision  that  we  made 
as  we  made  it,  even  though  it  Ls  very 
complex  and  vei-y  difficult. 

I  do  not  frankly  know  everything 
about  the  law,  but  we  tried  to  under- 
stand the  Issues  related  to  the  decisions 
we  had  to  make.  We  will  present  the  is- 
sues and  the  decisions  to  the  House  as 
clearly  as  we  can. 

Hopefully,  I  had  anticipated  that  this 
debate  might  go  on  a  little  longer.  My 
Republican  colleagues  have  not  talked 
as  long  as  I  anticipated.  We  should  have 
this  material  on  the  floor  very  shortly. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  prepared 
to  stay  here  until  tomorrow,  if  that  is 
the  wish  of  the  House:  but  the  conferees 
have  been  laboring  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Members  would  like  to 
^;et  away.  I  am  sure  when  we  get  a 
chance  to  look  at  this  report,  we  will 
.see  that  the  conferees  have  been  re- 
sponsible. 

We  have  cut  the  Senate  bill  back  to 
Pioper  proportions,  and  every  matter  we 
have  accepted  has  been  done  in  a  spirit 
of  complete  responsibility.  There  are 
some  things  in  here  I  did  not  want,  but 
w  hen  we  accepted  the  Senate  version  on 
matters  I  did  not  want,  or  the  conferees 
did  not  want,  we  did  our  very  best  to 
cut  them  back  and  limit  them  and  put 
them  in  a  perspective  of  responsibility. 

I  think,  when  the  Members  have  a 


chance  to  examme  it — and  we  will  at- 
tempt to  explain  it  to  them — when  they 
examine  it,  I  think  they  will  agree  that 
tiais  is  a  very  responsible  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  S;  "cik- 
er.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  j-'er.tieinan 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  talked  to  the  floor  manager  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  had  considei ed 
asking  for  some  time  on  this  rule  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  abimdantly  clear  thai 
no  truly  sound,  responsible  Member  of 
this  body  would  consider  final  passage 
of  legislation  of  this  importance  under  a 
limitation  of  1  hour  of  debate. 

But,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  on 
this  side  that,  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  know 
the  law  does  not  require  one  to  do  a 
useless  thing,  and  to  debate  the  rule 
»  ould  be  an  exercise  in  futility  because 
the  majority  caucus  has  determined  that 
1  hour  of  debate  is  adequate  and  the 
rule  will  be  adopted. 

Everybody  agrees  on  tliis  side.  I  wiuld 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  They  are  rules  of  the 
House.  I  have  no  control  over  them.  I 
would  be  happy  to  use  the  time  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions  that  Members 
have  if  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
would  choose  to  do  that  and  if  there  are 
questions. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Then  I 
would  direct  my  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii.  Will  the  gentleman 
confirm  that  there  has  been  a  determi- 
nation made  by  my  fine  colleagues  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  effect  that  an 
hour  of  debate  is  long  enough? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  imder  the 
impression  that  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon wanted  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  in  his  remarks,  and  I 
appreciate  it  very  much,  that  the  con- 
ferees tried  to  act  as  responsibly  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  fact  the  Members  stood  by 
their  positions  as  much  as  possible. 

PARUAMENTABY    ENQUIRV 

Mr.  6CHUL2E.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
a  motion  on  the  floor?  Did  not  the  gentle- 
man make  a  motion?  Does  it  require 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the  mo- 
tion? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  does  not  refiulre 
wianimous  consent  to  withdraw  a  motion 


in  the  H'jU  e.  .ad  in  Miv  event  ihe  Ch..i; 
(.k;  !..;•.  rccjunl/i  the  gentleman  to  maki 
a  motion. 

Mr.  EAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earher  this 
moniing.  about  noon.  I.  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber C'f  Congress,  thought  that  I  should 
inform  myself  .so  that  I  could  inform  nj> 
constituents  of  what  is  in  the  tax  bill 
so  I  found  out  where  the  conferees  were 
meeting.  I  went  over  to  the  room,  talked 
to  the  policeman.  He  said  I  could  entei 
because  I  wns  a  Member  of  Congre.ss. 

i  i;ot  into  the  meeting  room,  and  I  v  a- 
;sked  to  leave. 

Mr.  Si^cakei-.  I  imacistand  that  i. j' 
only  Members  oi  Congress  who  are  noi 
coiuerees.  but  also  other  Members  of  t;i' 
Coir.miitee  on  Ways  and  Means  are  niv. 
entitled  to  .-it  in  on  the  tlosed  conferei.c 
committee  meetings. 

It  seems  to  me.  since  this  is  the  bigKt. ' 
tax  bill  in  the  history  of  this  country 
that  it  is  repugnant  to  a  Member  ol  Con- 
gress that  he  i>  not  entitled  to  sit  in  or. 
a  meeting  .such  as  this,  particularlj-  when 
there  were  about  100  bureaucrats  sit- 
ting in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is  this;  I 
am  wondering  if,  the  next  time  the  joint 
conference  committee  meets  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  if  the  gentleman 
will  urge  the  Senate  to  agree  to  open  the 
meetings,  because  I  think  people  in  the 
country  are  a  little  bit  concerned  abtiui 
backdoor,  backroom  politics,  and  the.\ 
want  full  meetings  as  much  as  possible 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  open  the  meetings. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have 
any  additional  time,  let  me  reply  to  the 
gentleman. 

The  gentleman  raised  the  issue  of  an 
open  conference.  It  has  never  been  done. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  adverse  to  doing  it. 
I  think  one  can  make  an  argxmaent  for 
doing  it.  The  Senate  has  not  passed  rule.>- 
that  correspond  to  the  House  as  of  yet. 
If  they  would  have,  I  am  sure  this  con- 
ference would  have  been  open.  But  we 
also  have  space  problems.  We  did  mo\e 
over  into  the  main  hearing  room  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  part 
of  the  conference,  but  we  were  over  here 
at  H-208.  and  we  were  also  over  on  the 
Senate  side  into  a  small  room.  If  there 
were  any  problems,  I  apologize  to  my 
friend  from  Montana  <  Mr.  Baucus  » .  I 
did  not  ask  him  to  leave.  I  tliink  it  wa.s 
another  member  of  the  committee.  But 
it  would  not  have  been  fair  to  allow  one 
member  and  not  allow  others.  It  is  a 
Senate  rule  that  prevents  it,  and  the 
Senators  are  rather  touchy  about  it,  and 
I  tliink,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  have  been  very  unfair  to  us  to 
allow  this  to  happen. 

This  happens  to  be  a  conference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House.  The 
House  cannot  unilaterally  open  it  up.  It 
has  to  be  by  agreement.  The  Senate  has 
a  rule  about  any  Member  being  there 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  we  simply  have  to  abide.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  averse  to  doing  it,  but  I  think 
we  can  do  it  under  a  Uttle  more  favorable 
circumstance  than  we  .lad  going  here 
where  we  had  just  a  short  time. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  GREEN.  ^Tr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldin?. 

I  would  like  to  rise  to  siii^port  the  rule 
and  to  support  the  conference  report.  It 
was  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  uhen  this  fight 
began  on  oil  depletion,  tiiat  we  were  told. 
if  we  tried  to  tie  oil  depletion  in  this  bill, 
there  would  be  a  filibuster  in  the  Senate 
and  we  would  delay  a  much-needed  tax 
bill  for  the  people  of  this  country.  It  has 
not  happened.  We  got  80  to  90  percent  of 
what  we  wanted  on  the  oil  depletion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  2  additional 
niinutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 
Mr.    GREEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   iMr. 

GREEN' . 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
conference  had  a  very  difficult  .iob  on  its 
hands.  While  I  am  not  perfectly  .satis- 
fied with  what  happened  on  the  oil  de- 
pletion, there  will  be  an  energy  bill  and 
there  will  be  a  tax  reform  bill,  and  we  can 
do  something  about  it  at  that  time  if  it 
is  the  will  of  this  House  and  the  Senate. 
However,  we  did  achieve  most  of  what 
we  wanted.  All  we  heard  from  the  other 
side  was  that  we  would  cause  delay,  and 
now  that  is  what  they  want  to  do." 

I  want  to  say  what  they  said  a  few 
weeks  ago.  and  that  Is  that  the  .\merican 
people  need  this  tax  rebate.  That  is  what 
our  President  said,  that  i<;  what  the 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  say, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  we  should  do 
before  we  go  home.  I  support  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  let  me 
.=ay  it  has  been  a  rough  conference  We 
must  look  at  what  we  have  accomplished, 
considering  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
liberal  Senators  on  the  other  side  sup- 
ported the  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  We 
had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  revising  the 
depletion  formula. 

We  pared  it  down.  Tliat  is  true  both 
in  the  total  amount  of  the  tax  cut  and  on 
depletion.  I  think  it  is  something  we  can 
live  with  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  the  Members 
concerning  this  matter  that  when  we 
adopt  the  rule,  we  will  automatically  go 
into  recess,  and  I  will  be  happy  then  to 
talk  with  different  Members  and  give 
them  time,  before  we  bnn?  the  confer- 
ence report  up  on  the  floor,  to  look  at  the 
papers  and  look  at  the  bill  and  look  at 
the  statement  of  the  managers  that 
should  be  here  very  shortly,  and  then  we 
will  be  glad  to  coordinate  and  cooperate 
with  the  Members  and  give  them  time  to 
look  at  it  and  bring  up  their  questions 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  Mr,  Speaker, 
is  the  distingmshed  committee  chairman 
-saying  that  after  the  rule  has  been  voted 
on.  if  it  is  adopted,  it  would  not  be  the 
Pientleman's  intention  to  take  up  the 
measure  until  we  have  the  report  and 
the  information  so  that  we  can  intelU- 
gently  act  on  the  measure? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  We  will  automatically  go 
into  recess,  and  I  will  confer  with  differ- 


ent Members.  I  am  not  .sure  I  want  to 
confer  with  the  minority,  because  I  am 
not  sure  they  are  in  a  cooperative  mood. 
But  we  do  want  to  work  with  the  Mem- 
bers and  give  them  sufficient  time  so  they 
can  examine  the  papers,  and  then  we  will 
cooperate  with  the  Members  on  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  <Mr.  Ullm.\ni  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Ullman '  . 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Sjieaker. 
will  tiie  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  S;>caker. 
based  on  that  assumption.  I  will  vote  for 
the  rule  if  I  know  we  will  have  the  report 
before  we  vote,  becaase  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  on  that.  I  remember  the 
needle  upholstery  bill  last  year,  and 
thank  God.  out  of  instinct  I  voted  'No." 
I  agree  that  the  measiite  should  be  in 
print,  but  given  the  gentleman's  assur- 
ance. I  will  vote  for  the  rule  if  I  know 
the  measure  will  not  be  taken  ui)  until 
we  have  something  to  look  at. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:* 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  r.hnois.  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman  of  the  committee 
yieldincj  to  me. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  like  closed 
conferences  either.  It  is  my  intention  as 
a  member  of  the  committee,  aa  soon 
as  we  next  get  back  into  the  committee, 
to  see  what  we  can  do  about  forclncr  the 
Senate  to  chanL;e  it^  rules,  even  if  that 
means  in  fact  that  we  have  to  be  as 
intransigent  as  thrv  were  during  this 
conference. 

I  trust  thai  the  Republican  members 
of  this  committee  will  as  vigorously  sup- 
port that  effort  as  they  are  now  talking 
about  such  matters  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Members  on 
the  floor  ought  to  know  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  not  a  smule  member  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  House  signed 
the  conference  report  and  only  one  of 
the  Republican  conferees  from  the  Sen- 
ate signed  the  conference  report.  It  is 
all  well  and  good  to  talk  about  this  coin- 
ing up  suddenly,  but  at  least  this  side  of 
the  aisle  ought  to  know  that  there  ap- 
Ijarcntly  is  an  effort  to  delay  the  tax 
cut  bill  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

If  I  still  have  the  floor.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  say  that  perhaps  they  have  good 
reasons,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  remem- 
ber, along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  iMr.  Green  »,  being  lec- 
tmed  by  the  other  side  of  'the  aisle  as 
being  terribly  irresponsible  and  being 
told  that  if  we  even  wanted  to  debate 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  for  1  hour, 
we  would  delay  it.  Now  we  are  talking 
about  kicking  it  over,  and  obviously  no 
Member  on  the  other  side  is  saying  when 
we  ought  to  do  it.  Some  Members  are 
saying  that  1  hour  is  not  long  enough  for 
this  conference  report.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber when  1  hour  was  not  long  enough  for 
a  conference  report.  That  was  not  true 


during   this   .ses.'ion   and   during   other 
sessions  when  I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  if  there 
should  be  .some  substantial  reason  why 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  does  not 
want  a  tax  cut  bill,  they  ought  to  let 
the  American  people  in  on  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  while  we  are  here  waiting  for 
the  report  to  hs  ready  for  the  House,  we 
should  give  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  the  well  and  tell  us  about 
this  bill  and  the  work  of  the  conferees 
so  that  we  can  be  informed  fully  when 
the  document  gets  here  and  proceed  with 
our  further  questioning  at  that  time.  It 
would  be  proper  that  we  utilize  this  time 
to  learn  about  what  was  done  in  con- 
ference and  then  proceed  to  a  proper 
questioning  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  other  members  of  the  con- 
ference in  order  to  find  out  what  has  to 
be  resolved  so  that  we  can  utilize  this 
time  and  move  to  action  on  the  bill. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  somehow  dispose  of  the  rule  so 
that  the  committee  chairman  could  come 
to  the  well  of  the  House  and  proceed  to 
tell  us  about  the  conference  report 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Reesi. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  sus- 
pect that  the  conference  report  that  will 
be  coming  will  be  a  good  conference  re- 
port. The  only  issue  that  we  have  here 
is  the  way  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXVIII  states, 
that  the  conference  report  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  3  legislative 
days  and  that  copies  of  the  conference 
committee  report  .should  then  be  avail- 
able to  Members  on  the  floor. 

I  have  my  Democratic  whip  advlsorv. 
and  it  says  as  follows  : 

Cautionary  note:  Tliis  Is  complex  legisla- 
tion so  you  .should  rely  oa  oincial  cominitteo 
reports  for  details. 

With  that  caveat,  following  are  the 
highhghts. 

Very  frankly.  I  would  like  more  than 
1  hour  to  debate  on  this  conference  re- 
port, to  look  at  these  very  complex  details 
of  legislation  that  entails  $23  billion 
worth  of  tax  legislation,  so  it  is  not  that 
I  am  oppo.sed  to  the  conference  report. 
It  might  be  the  finest  thing  since  canned 
beer. 

Mr.  ULIAIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  absolutely  no  desire  to 
present  a  measure  to  the  floor  that  the 
people  do  not  understand.  It  is  going  to 
be  his  intention  when  he  handles  bills  to 
do  everything  he  can  to  make  the  mat- 
ters in  the  conference  report  as  widely 
understood  as  possible.  In  the  past,  it  has 
not  always  been  true. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  just  conferred 
with  the  majority  leader,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why.  when  we  pass  this  i-ule,  that 
we  do  not  take  a  special  order.  I  would 
be  happy  to  take  a  special  order  of  60 
minutes  or  longer,  if  need  be,  and  go 
through   it   with   the  Members   of  the 
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House.  Then  when  we  get  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  we  will  have 
additional  time. 

Evidently  the  staff  has  run  into  some 
bottlenecks.  Those  papers  should  be  here 
now,  but  certainly  if  we  take  an  hour 
special  order,  by  the  time  we  are  through, 
the  material  should  be  in  front  of  us  here, 
and  at  that  time  we  can  intelligently  go 
through  it  so  that  all  Members  fully  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman. 

For  tliose  who  are  imaware  of  what  the 
procedure  is,  the  committee  has  to  file 
the  report.  The  report  has  technically 
not  been  filed  yet.  While  we  are  working 
on  the  rule,  there  will  be  a  Xerox  copy 
provided  when  the  report  is  filed.  We  are 
asking  the  Members  for  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  Normally,  if  we  did  not  have  the 
rule  to  suspend  the  3  days,  we  would 
have  to  wait  until  tlie  item  was  printed. 
It  would  take  a  considerable  time.  This 
matter  will  not  be  printed  for  a  couple 
of  days.  Actually,  we  will  have  the  Xerox 
printed  matter  before  us  when  the  con- 
ference report  is  filed.  Therefore,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  , 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  asking 
that  when  the  rule  is  adopted,  he  will  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
have  a  special  order.  The  special  order 
will  be  until  such  time  as  the  report  has 
been  filed  or  the  Xerox  copy  of  it  because 
at  that  time  he  would  move  the  confer- 
ence report  and  we  would  have  an  hour 
of  debate,  may  I  just  say,  with  respect  to 
it. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
<Mrs.  Fenwick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  I  think  we  are  all  anxious  to  see  this 
bill  through.  I  certainly  will  be  willing  to 
stay  here  for  2  or  3  days,  for  5  hours  or 
10  or  15,  whatever  is  needed.  I  think  it 
is  urgent  and  reeded. 

I  am  troubled  hy  the  idea  that  the  day 
Is  so  short.  I  am  si  ruck  by  section  3.  What 
is  that  going  to  do  to  our  young  working 
couples?  What  is  going  to  happen  to 
their  taxes?  It  is  going  to  be  worse  than 
it  was  before.  These  are  things  that  need 
to  be  debated  and  that  I  want  to  know 
about. 

How  much  time  will  we  have  to  study 
these  questions  to  see  what  we  are  doing 
to  the  lives  of  people  before  we  vote? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  a  special 
order  for  an  hour,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
help  people  understand  the  bill.  Then 
once  we  receive  the  printed  matter,  if  we 
want  to  continue  with  the  special  order, 
I  will  be  happy  to  do  that.  I  want  to  do 
what  the  House  wants.  I  think  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  House  and  I  think 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  country  that  we  stay  here  today 
and  finish  the  bill  tonight. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Right. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  seems  to  be  very  unhappy  that 
two  of  the  Republican  Members  did  not 
sign  the  conference  report.  I  was  not 
under  the  impression  that  I  was  sent  to 
the  conference  to  be  a  rubber  stamp. 

There  are  two  or  three  sections  to 
which  I  take  very  violent  exception.  I 
will  outline  them  on  the  floor  later.  I  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report  for  a  very 
good  reason  that  I  will  delineate  later. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  think,  though,  that 
the  gentleman  does  agree  with  most  of 
the  conference  report.  I  think  he  does 
agree  that  we  considered  it  in  a  responsi- 
ble way.  I  have  some  disagreement  with 
particulars  myself,  with  particular  parts. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  We  worked  hard, 
we  fought  hard,  and  we  did  not  win,  and 
we  are  establishing  very  bad  principles 
here  to  which  I  object. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  I'om  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson  > . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Members  know,  I  for  one. 
a  few  moments  ago,  in  the  well,  deplored 
the  procedures  under  which  we  were  op- 
erating which  deprives  Members  of  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  report,  and  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  conduct  colloquy. 
if  necessai-y,  with  the  chairman  so  as  to 
seek  answers  to  their  questions,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  on  the  offer  the  gentle- 
man l>as  just  made  to  seek  a  special  order 
for  that  purpose.  I  for  one  will  be  anxious 
to  be  here  to  listen  to  his  explanation. 
I  think  it  will  serve  the  purpose  to  which 
I  referred. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
some  requests  for  time. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Brown  ) . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the 
majority  side  of  the  aisle  and  especially 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

If  it  is  recognized,  as  apparently  it  is. 
that  1  hour  is  not  enough  time  to  debate 
the  conference  report,  necessitating  the 
requests  which  are  being  made  to  engage 
in  special  orders  and  all  kinds  of  otlier 
extraneous  or  unusual  activities,  I  would 
ask:  Why  did  not  the  Committee  on 
Rules  provide  in  this  rule  a  waiver  of  the 
1-hour  limitation  on  conference  reports 
so  that  we  might  have  had  sufficient  time 
to  properly  debate  this  conference  re- 
port? The  Rules  Committee  could  have 
done  this  through  a  waiver  or  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  i-ules  so  that  we  might  have 
had  5  hours  of  debate  on  the  confer- 
ence report  or  such  time  as  might  be 
needed  so  that  Members  could  have  an 
adequate  amount  of  time  on  the  matter. 

Why  did  not  the  Committee  on  Rules 
do  that  if,  in  fact,  they  were  not  going 
to  just  in  effect  ram  the  bill  down  the 
throats    of    the    minority    without    any 


chance  to  know  what  is  going  on.  and 
this  applies  not  just  to  the  minority,  but 
to  many  Members  on  the  majority's  side. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  has 
just  heard  the  offer  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  (Mr. 
Ullman  J  that  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  he  will  seek  to  take 
a  special  order  for  1  hour  to  answer  any 
question  which  any  Member  may  have. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  is  not  answering  my 
question.  Why  did  not  the  Committee 
on  Rules  provide  for  a  rule  to  guarantee 
5  hours  of  debate? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Because  we  did  not 
anticipate  objections  from  gentlemen 
like  the  gentleman  now  in  the  well. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinneyi  . 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
extreme  exception  to  the  remarks  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance,  because  all  of  us  from 
New  England  have  been  with  the  gentle- 
man from  the  vei-y  beginning  in  this 
fight. 

I  think,  quite  frankly,  we  are  acting  in 
haste  without  knowing  what  the  confer- 
ees have  done  on  the  very  day  after,  at  a 
New  York  press  conference,  Mobil  Vice 
President  Herman  Schmidtt  said  in  a 
direct  quotation: 

If  the  actions  of  the  U.S.  Congress  make  it 
impossible  for  the  U.S.  international  oil  com- 
panies to  operate  competitively  world-wide 
on  some  viable  basis,  Mobil  would  have  to 
seriously  consider  a  number  of  option.s  in- 
cluding: 

1.  Spinning  off  its  overseas  affiliates: 

2.  Selling  major  overseas  ventures  to  for- 
eign firms;  or 

3.  Or  possible,  even  moving  control  of  r.s 
international  operations  out  of  the  U.S. 

After  a  direct  threat  like  that  we  will 
act  tonight,  without  knowing  one  bit 
what  we  have  done  on  oil  taxes.  The  only 
thing  we  are  acting  is  to  be  a  spectacle 
in  front  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
when  we  at  3  or  9  o'clock  at  night  will  be 
deliberating  a  bill,  on  the  beginning  of 
the  Jewish  holidays  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, when  we  could  be  deliberating 
carefully  in  the  bright  light  of  day  tomor- 
row, simply  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
vacation  that  everybody  thinks  we  take 
too  many  of,  anyway. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
( Mr.  Ullman  ' . 

CONFEnt:.-CE    REPORT    ON    H.R.    2166.    TA.X    RfDUC- 
TION    ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  ULLMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  I  H.R.  2166 1  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
refund  of  1974  individual  income  taxes, 
to  increase  the  low-income  allowance  and 
the  percentage  standard  deduction,  to 
provide  a  credit  for  certain  earned  in- 
come, to  increase  the  investment  credit 
and  the  .surtax  exemption,  and  for  other 
purposes : 
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Co^fFERENCE  REPor.T  iH  Kept  91-120) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
ftijreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Sennte  to  the  bill  (HR. 
2166)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  In- 
dividual Income  tixe?,  to  increase  the  low 
income  allowance  and  the  percentage  i5:and- 
ard  deduction,  to  provide  a  credit  lor  cer- 
tain earned  income,  to  in  rease  the  Invest- 
ment credit  and  the  surtax  exemption,  and 
for  other  purpose?,  having  me:,  after  full  a;id 
free  conference,  hive  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  resnec;;ve  Houses 
a5  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
ijllows.  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Seiiate  amendment  insert  the 
following; 

Section  1.  Short  Title:  Table  of  CuNTENrs. 
I  a)    Short  Title —This  Act  may  be  ci'erj 
.To  the  "Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975". 

lb)    Table  of  Co.ntents  — 
Sec.   1.  Short  tale;   t.ible  of  co:itents. 
Sec.  2.  Amendment  of  1954  Code. 
TITLE  I— REFUND  OF  1974  INDIVIDLWL 
INCOME    TAXES 
Sec.   101.  Refund  of   1974  Individual  Income 

taxes. 
Sec.   lOJ.  Refunds  di^rejurded  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  programs  and 
federally  a.i.?isted  programs. 
TITLE  11— REDUCTIONS  IN  INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME    TAXES 
Sec.  201.  Increase   In   low  income  allowance. 
Sec.  202.  Increase  !r:  percentage  standard  de- 
duction 
Sec.  203.  Credit  for  per..onal  exemptions. 
Sec.  204.  Credit  for  certain  earned  Income 
Sec.  205.  Withholding  tax. 
Sec.  206.  Increase  in  income  limitation  ap- 
plicable  to  child  and  dependent 
care  deduction 
See    207.  Extension    of   period    for   replai-lng 
old  residence  for  purposes  of  non- 
recognition  of  gain  under  section 
1034. 
Sec    208.  Credit  for  purchase  of  new  princi- 
pal residence. 
Sec.  209.  Effective  date:^ 

TITLE  in— CERT.MN  CHANGES  IN 
BUSINESS  TAXES 
Sec.  301.  Increase  in  investment  credit. 
S?c.  302.  Allowance     of     investment     credit 
where    c  >:istructlon    of   property 
win  take  more  than  2  years 
Sec.  303.  Change  In  corporat-e  tax  rates  and 

increase  in  surtax  e.xemptlon. 
Sec.  304.  Increase  in  minimum  accumulated 
eaxntngs  credit  f.-oni  $100,000   to 
$150,000. 
Sec.  305.  Effective  dates 

TITLE     IV— CHANGES    AFFECTING     INDI- 
VIDUALS AND  BUSINESSES 
Sec.  401.  Federal   welfare  recipient  employ- 
ment incentive  tax  credit. 
Sec.  402.  Time    when    contributions  deemed 
made  to  certain  pension  plans. 
TITLE  V— PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION 
Sec.   501,  Limitations   on   percentage   deple- 
tion for  oil  and  gas. 
TITLE    VI— TAXATION    OP    FOREIGN    OIL 
AND    GAS    INCOME    AND    OTHER    FOR- 
EIGN INCOME 

Sec.  601.  Limitations  on  foreii,'n  tax  credit 
for  taxes  paid  In  connection 
with  foreign  oil  and  gas  In- 
come. 

Sec  602.  Taxation  of  earnings  and  profits 
of  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions and  their  shareholders. 

Sec.  603.  Denial  of  DISC  benefits  with  re- 
spect to  energy  resources  and 
other  products. 
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S?c  004.  Treatment  for  pxirposes  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  of  certain  prop- 
erty used  In  International  or 
territorial  waters. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701.  Certain  unemployment  compensa- 
tion 

Sec.  702  Special  payment  to  recipients  of 
benefits  under  certain  retire- 
ment and  survivor  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

r.-r   2   Amendment  OF  1954  Code. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendtnent  or  re- 
oeal  Is  expre:^.sed  In  tenns  of  an  amendment 
to,  or  repeal  cf,  a  soclion  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  consid.'rcd  t.)  be  m.ide 
to  a  section  or  other  provi'^ioTi  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
TITLE    I— REFUND    OF     1974     INDIVIDUAL 

INCOME   TAXES 
Sec    101.  Refund  of  1074  Individi-vl  Income 
Taxes. 

(a)  iNT  General  -  Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
C5  (relating  to  rules  of  special  application  In 
tlie  ca  e  of  abatements,  credits,  and  refunds) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•Sec.   G4J8.   Refund   of   1971    Incuwoial   In- 
come Taxes. 
■lat    General  Rule.  — Ex.ept  as  otherwi.so 
provided    In    this    section,    each    individual 
-■■hall  be  treated  as  having  made  a  payment 
again.=t  the  tax  impo.sed  by  chapter  1  for  his 
f.r.st    tax.ible    year    beginning   in    1974   In   an 
amount  equal   to   10  percent  of  the  amount 
of  his  liability  for  tax  for  such  taxable  vear. 
•■(b)     Minimum     Payment— The    amount 
treated  !vs  paid  by  re.uson  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  les  than  the  les.-er  of — 

■•(1)  the  amount  of  the  taxpayers  llabllitv 
for  tax  for  his  fir.=t  taxable  vear  beginning 
m   1974,  or 

••(2)  $100  ($50  In  the  case  of  a  married 
individual  filing  a  separate  return). 
"lO  Maximum  PAY.MENr  — 
"il)  In  GENERAL.— The  cmount  treated  as 
paid  by  reason  of  this  section  sh.Lll  not  ex- 
reed  $200  ($100  In  the  case  of  a  married  in- 
dividual filing  a  "separate  return). 

■•(2)  Ir^TIrATION  based  on  adjusted  cross 
INCOME --The  excels  (if  any)  of — 

'•(A)  the  amount  which  would  (but  for 
this  paragraph)  be  treated  as  paid  by  reason 
of  this  section,  over 

"(B)  the  applicable  minimum  pavment 
provided  by  subsection  (b), 
;hall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
exce.ss  as  the  adju<;ted  gross  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  In  excess  of  $20,000  bears  to 
$10,000  In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual 
filing  a  .separate  return,  the  preceding  sen- 
tence .shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '310.- 
000'  for  ■$20.000-  and  by  inibstltutlng  -$5.0 )0- 
for  'JlO.OOO'. 

"(d)  LiAuiLiTY  FOR  TAX.— Por  purposes  of 
this  sccticn,  the  liability  for  tax  for  the  tax- 
able  year  shall   be   the  sum  of— 

'•(1)  the  tax  Impo.^ed  by  chapter  1  for 
such  year,  reduced  by  the  ^um  of  the  credits 
allowable  under — 

•■(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit). 

••iB)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
come) , 

■■(Ci  section  38  (relating  to  investment  In 
certain  depreciable  property). 

"iD)  section  40  (relating  to  expen.ses  of 
work   incentive  programs),  and 

■■(E)  section  41  (relating  to  cciitributioi.s 
to  candidates  for  public  office),  plus 

•■|2)  the  tax  on  amounts  described  in  sec- 
tion 3102(c)  or  3202(c)  which  are  required 
to  be  shown  on  the  taxpayers  return  of  the 
chapter  1  tax  for  the  taxable  year. 

'•(e)  Date  Payment  Dee.med  M.ade.— Tlie 
payment   provided   by   this  section  shall   be 


deemed  made  on  whichever  of  the  following 
dates  Is  the  later: 

"(1)  the  date  prescribed  by  law  (deter- 
mined without  extensions)  for  filing  the  re- 
turn of  tax  under  chapter  1  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

■■(2)  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  files 
his  return  of  tax  under  chapter  1  for  the 
taxable  year. 

'■(f)  Joint  Return — For  purpo-ses  of  thi:-; 
.'ectlon,  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  under 
section  6013  both  spoiK=es  shall  be  treated 
!.s  cne  Individual. 

•■(g)  Martial  Status. — The  determination 
vi  m.-.nial  .,tatus  for  purpores  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  under  section  143. 

••ih)  Clrtain  Persons  Not  Ei  igiule  -This 
5c:tion  f  hall  not  apply  to  any  estate  or  trust, 
nor  shall  it  apply  to  any  nonretident  alien 
irdividual   " 

I  l3)    No  INTFREST  ON  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TaX 

Refunds  for  1974  Refunded  WrrniN  60  Days 
.'rrER  Rcturn  Is  Filed— In  applying  section 
0611(e)  Of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054  (relating  to  Income  tax  refund  within 
45  (lays  after  return  Is  filed)  in  the  ca.^e  of 
any  overpayment  of  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle 
A  of  such  Code  by  an  Individual  (other  than 
an  estate  or  trust  and  other  than  a  nonre-Ji- 
dent  alien  individual)  for  a  taxable  year  be- 
f.innlne  in  1974.  "60  days"  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  ■■■i')  da.vs"  each  place  it  appears  in 
.sLi:ii  section  6611(e). 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
.sections  for  such  subchapter  B  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
ne-,v  Item: 

"Sec.  6128    Refund  of  1974  Individual  income 
taxes." 

Szr.   U'2    Refunds    Disregarded    in   the    Ad- 

MINISTR.^TION      or      FEnER.\L      PltO- 
CRAMS      and     PeDERALLT      ASSISTED 

Programs 
Any  payment  con>ldered  to  have  been  made 
by  any  Individual  by  reason  of  section  6428 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall 
not  be  taltcn  into  account  as  Income  or 
receipt:^  for  purposes  of  determining  the  eligi- 
bility of  such  individual  or  any  other  Individ- 
ual for  benoiits  or  assistance,  or  the  amount 
or  extent  of  benefits  or  assistance,  under  any 
Federal  program  or  under  any  State  or  local 
proCTam  financed  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
Federal  funds. 

TITLE    II— REDUCTIONS    IN    INDIVIDUAL 

INCOME  TAXES 
Sec.  201    Increase   in   Low   Income   Allow- 
ance. 

(a)  In  General. — Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 141  (relating  to  low  Income  allowance) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Low  Income  Allowance  -  Tlic  low 
inco.me  allowance  L> — 

"(1)  $1,900  In  the  case  of— 

"(A)  a  Joint  return  under  section  6013, 
or 

"(B)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  In  .sec- 
tion 2(a) ). 

"(2)  $1,600  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  Ls  not  married  and  who  is  not  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  ( as  so  defined ) .  or 

"(3)  $950  In  the  case  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  return." 

(b)  Change  in  Piling  Requirements  To 
Reflect  Increase  in  Low  Income  Allow- 
ance.—So  much  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
6012(a)  (relating  to  persons  required  to 
make  returns  of  income)  as  precedes  sub- 
paragraph (C)  thereof  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  Every  individual  having  for  the 
taxable  year  a  gross  Income  of  $750  or  more, 
except  that  a  return  shall  not  be  required  of 
an  individual  (other  than  an  Individual  re- 
ferred to  in  section  142(b)  )  — 

"  ( 1 )  who  is  not  married  (determined  by  ap- 
plying section  143),  is  not  a  surviving  spoase 
(as  defined  in  section  2(a)),  and  for  the 
taxable  year  has  a  gross  Income  of  less  than 
$2,350. 
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•■|ii)  who  is  a  surviving  spouse  (as  so  de- 
fined) and  for  the  taxable  year  has  a  gross 
income  of  less  than  $2,650,  or 

(ill)  who  is  entitled  to  make  a  Joint  re- 
turn under  section  6013  and  whose  gross  In- 
come, when  combined  with  the  gross  Income 
of  his  spouse,  is,  for  the  taxable  year,  less 
than  $3,400  but  only  if  such  individual  and 
his  spouse,  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
had  the  same  household  as  their  home. 
Clause  (ill)  shall  not  apply  if  for  the  tax- 
able year  such  spouse  makes  a  separate  re- 
turn "or  any  other  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an 
exemption    for    svich    spouse    under   section 

151(e). 

■(B)  The  amount  specified  in  clause  (1)  or 
(ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  Increased 
by  $750  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  en- 
titled to  an  additional  personal  exemption 
under  .section  15(c)(1),  and  the  amount 
specified  in  clause  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  Increased  by  $750  for  each  additional 
personal  exemption  to  which  the  individual 
or  his  spouse  is  entitled  under  section  151 

(c);". 

(c)  Chance  in  Optional  Tax  Tables.— Sec- 
tion 3  (relating  to  optional  tax  tables)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000". 
Sec.  202.  Increase  in  Percentage  Standard 
Deduction. 

(a)  Increase. — Subsection  (b)  of  section 
141  (relating  to  percentage  standard  deduc- 
tion) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Percentage  Standard  Deduction. — 
Tlie  percentage  standard  deduction  is  an 
amount  equal  to  16  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  but  not  to  exceed — 

"( 1 )  $2,600  in  the  case  of — 

"(A)  a  Joint  return  under  section  6013,  or 

"(B)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2(a) ), 

"(2)  $2,300  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  is  not  married  and  who  Is  not  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  (as  so  defined) .  or 

"(3)  $1,300  in  the  case  of  a  married  in- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  3402 (m)  (1)  (relating  to 
withholding  allowances  based  on  itemized 
deductions)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  (1) 
16  percent  of  his  estimated  wages,  or  (11) 
$2,600  ($2,300  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  is  not  married  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  143)  and  who  Is  not  a  surviving 
spouse  (as  defined  in  section  2(a)))." 
Sec  203.  Tax  Credft  for  Personal  Exemp- 
tions. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  VI  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
allowable  against  tax)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  42  as  section  43  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  41  the  following  new 
section: 
"Sec  42.  Credit  for  Personal  Exemptions, 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  $30.  multiplied  by  each  ex- 
emption for  which  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled 
for  the  taxable  year  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(e)  of  section  151. 

"(b)  Application  With  Other  Credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year.  In  deter- 
mining the  credits  allowed  under — 

"(1)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit), 

"(2)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
Income) , 

"(3)  section  38  (relating  to  investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property) , 

"(4)  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
work  incentive  prograDOs) ,  and 

"(5)  section  41  (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  office). 


the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  shtai  (before 
any  other  reductions)  be  reduced  by  the 
credit  allowed  by  this  section." 

(b)      Technical     and     Clerical     Amend- 

P.IENTS. 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  42,  Credit  for  personal  exemptions. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(2)  Section  56(a)(2)  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  minimum  tax)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  at  the  end  of  clause  (Iv)  by 
striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (v) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and 
by  inserting  after  clause  (v)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(vl)  section  42  (relating  to  credit  for  per- 
sonal exemptions) ;  and". 

(3)  Section  56(c)  (I)  (relating  to  tax  carry- 
overs) is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (D) ,  by  striking  out 
••exceed"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and",  and  by  in- 
serting after  subparagraph  (E)  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  section  42  (relating  to  credit  for  per- 
sonal exemptions),  exceed". 

(4)  Section  6096(b)  (relating  to  designa- 
tion of  Income  tax  payments  to  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  41"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "41,  and  42". 

Sec.  204.  Credit  For  Certain  Earned  Income. 

(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — Subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  credits  against  tax)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  43  as  section  44,  and 
by  inserting  after  section  42  the  following 
new  section: 
"Sec.  43.  Earned  Income. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit, — In  the  case  of 
an  eligible  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  ^aount  equal 
to  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  earned  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed 
$4,000. 

"(b)  Limitation. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  re- 
duced (but  not  below  zero)  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  ad- 
justed gross  Income  (or.  If  greater,  the  earned 
income)  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
as  exceeds  $4,000. 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Eligible  Individual. — The  term  'eli- 
gible Individual  means  an  individual  who,  for 
the  taxable  year — 

"(A)  maintains  a  household  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  214(b)  (3)  in  the  United 
States  which  Is  the  principal  place  of  abode 
of  that  Individual  and  of  a  child  of  that  In- 
dividual with  respect  to  whom  he  Is  entitled 
to  claim  a  deduction  under  section  151(e) 
(1)  (B)  (relating  to  additional  exemption  for 
dependents),  and 

"(B)  ifi  not  entitled  to  exclude  any  amount 
from  gross  Income  under  section  911  (relat- 
ing to  earned  income  from  sources  without 
the  United  States)  or  section  931  (relating  to 
income  from  sources  within  the  possessions 
of  the  United  States) . 

"(2)  Earned  Income. — 

"(A)  The  term  "earned  Income'  means — 

"(1)  wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  em- 
ployee compensation,  plus 

"(11)  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  net 
earnings  from  self-employment  for  the  tax- 
able year  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1402(a)). 

"(B)  Por  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  — 

"(I)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (il),  any 
amount  shall  be  taken  into  account  only  if 
such  amount  is  Includible  In  the  gross  In- 
come of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year, 

"(11)  the  earned  Income  of  an  Individual 


shall   be   computed   without   regard   to  any 
community  property  laws, 

"(ill)  no  amount  received  as  a  pension  or 
annuity  shall  be  taken  into  account,  and 

"(iv)  no  amount  to  which  section  871  (a  I 
applies  (relating  to  income  of  nonresident 
alien  individuals  not  connected  with  United 
States  btisiness)  shall  be  taken  into  account 

"(d)  Married  Individuals. — In  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  is  married  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  143),  this  section  shall 
apply  only  if  a  Joint  return  ts  filed  for  the 
taxable  year  under  section  6013. 

"(e)  Taxable  Year  Must  Be  Pull  Taxable 
Year. — Except  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
closed  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  tax- 
payer, no  credit  shall  be  allowable  under  this 
section  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  covering 
a  period  of  less  than  12  months." 

(b)  Refund  To  Be  Made  'Where  Credit 
Exceeds  Liability  for  Tax. — 

(1)  Section  6401(b)  (relating  to  excessive 
credits)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "43  (relating  to  earned 
income  credit),"   before  "and  667(b)";   and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  39"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  ",  39  and  43", 

(2)  Section  6201(a)  (4)  (relating  to  assess- 
ment authority)   is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  "or  43"  after  "section  39' 
in  the  caption  of  such  section;   and 

(B)  striking  out  "oil),"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "oil)  or  section  43  (relating  to 
earned  Income) ,". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  item  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■Sec.  43.  Credit  for  certain  earned  income. 
"Sec.  44.  Overpayments  of  tax." 
Sec.  205.  Withholding  Tax. 

(a)  Requirement  op  Withholding. — Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  3402  (relating  to  in- 
come tax  collected  at  source)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Requirement  of  Withholdinc. — Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section, 
every  employer  making  payment  of  wages 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  upon  such  wages 
a  tax  determined  iia  accordance  with  tables 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
The  tables  so  prescribed  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  tables  contained  in  this  subsection 
as  in  effect  on  January  1,  1975,  except  that 
the  amounts  set  forth  as  amounts  of  income 
tax  to  be  withheld  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  after  April  30,  1975,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  shall  reflect  the  full  calendar 
year  effect  for  1975  of  the  amendments  made 
by  sections  201,  202,  203,  and  204  of  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975.  For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying such  tables,  the  term  'the  amount 
of  wages'  means  the  amount  by  which  the 
wages  exceed  the  number  of  withholding 
exemptions  claimed,  multiplied  by  the 
amount  of  one  such  exemption  as  shown  in 
the  table  in  subsection   (b)(1)," 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section 
3402(c)(6)  (relating  to  wage  bracket  with- 
holding) is  amended  by  striking  out  "table  7 
contained  in  subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  table  for  an  annual  pay- 
roll period  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)". 

Sec.  206.  Increase     in     Income     Limitation 
Applicable    to    Child    and    De- 
pendent Care  Deduction. 
Section  214  (relating  to  expenses  for  house- 
hold and  dependent  care  services  necessary 
for    gainful    employment)     Is    amended    by 
striking  out  "$18,000"  each  place  it  appears 
in    subsection    (d)     and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  "$35,000". 

Sec.  207.  Extension  of  Period  for  Replacing 

Old   Residence   for   Purposes   of 

nonrecognition   of   gain   under 

Section  1034. 

(a)   One-Yeab    Period    Increasb)    to    18 

Months. — 
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(1)  Subsections  (a),  (c)(4).  (c)(5),  (d). 
and  (h)  of  section  1034  (relating  to  non- 
recognltlon  of  gain  on  sale  or  exchange  of 
residence)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"l  year"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "IS  months". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)|5)  of  section  1034  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "one  year"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "18  months". 

(b)  18-MoNTH  Period  for  Constructing 
New  RESttENCE  Increased  to  2  Years — Sub- 
section (c)(5)  of  section  1034  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "18  months"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "2  years". 

Sf.c  208  Credit  for  Plrchasf  of  Nkv.* 
Principal  Residfnck 
(.1)  Allowance  of  Credit.- S>!bp:irt  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  credits  allowed)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating .section  44  as  -ectioTi  45  aiid  by 
inserting  after  section  4:i  the  follo',v;:ii<  ne.v 
section: 

"SiC.  44.     rt-RCHAt.E  Of  Nlw  Print ti'AL  Ri.si- 

DENCC. 

"I a)  Ge.seral  Rile. — In  the  ea.se  cf  m 
individual  there  is  allowed,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  tliis  chapter  for 
the  ta.table  year,  an  amount  cqna!  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  purch.i.~e  price  of  a  new  print i- 
pal  residence  purchased  cr  ton.^tructed  !^y 
the  taxpayer. 

"lb)   Limitations   - 

"il)  MAXi.MfM  CREDIT —Til e  crc'dlt  alkw'jd 
under  subsection  (a)   may  not  exceed  S2.0'i0 

"(2)      LlMITAIION     TO    ONE    RESIDENCE. — Tl;e 

credit  under  this  section  shall  be  allowed 
with  respect  to  only  o:.e  residence  if  the 
taxpayer 

"i.'i)  Marp.ied  int'Ividvai.-.  -  In  th°  ca^e  o' 
a  hu.'band  and  wife  who  fi'e  a  joint  retura 
under  section  6013.  the  amount  specified 
under  paragraph  di  shnll  apply  to  the  Joint 
return.  In  the  ca.se  of  a  married  Individuiil 
filing  a  separate  return,  paragraph  d)  shall 
be  applied  by  sub?tif.i;i;i^'  •si.onO'  r.r 
•32.000. 

"(4)  Certai.m  othfr  tantavirs — In  the 
case  of  individuals  to  whom  paragraph  (3) 
does  not  apply  wlio  tcgethvr  purchase  tiie 
same  new  principal  residence  for  u.se  as  the.r 
principal  reside;;ce.  the  amount  of  the  cred.t 
allowed  ui:der  subsection  (a)  shall  be  al- 
located among  .such  individuals  a,-  prt-- 
scrlbed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  deles^ate.  but 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  allowed  to  such 
individuals  shall  not  exceed  $2,000  wi-h  re- 
spect to  that   residence. 

"(5)  Api'lication  with  other  credits — 7 he 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  lai  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  impcsed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  sec- 
tions 33.  37.  38.  40,  41.   and  42. 

"(C)  Deitnitit.ns. — For  purpnses  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  New  principal  residence — The  term 
'new  principal  residence'  means  a  principal 
residence  ( within  the  meaning  of  section 
1034),  the  original  u^e  of  which  commences 
v.lth  the  taxpayer,  and  Include^,  without 
being  limited  to.  a  single  family  structure, 
a  residential  unit  in  a  condominium  or  co- 
operative housing  project,  and  a  mobile 
home 

"(2)  Pi-RCHASE  PRICE— The  term  'purchase 
price'  means  the  adju-ted  ba.sis  of  the  new 
prlr.clpal  residence  on  the  date  of  the  ac- 
quisition thereof. 

"(3)  Purchase. — Tlie  term  'purcha-se'  means 
any   acquisition  of  property,  but  only   if— 

"(A)  the  property  la  not  acquired  from  a 
person  whose  relationship  to  the  person  ac- 
quiring it  would  re.-^ult  In  the  disallowance 
of  losses  under  section  267  or  707(b)  (but,  in 
applying  section  267(b)  and  (o  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
267(c)  shall  be  treated  as  providing  that  the 
family  of  an  Individual  shall  include  only 
his  spouse,  ancestors,  and  lineal  descend- 
ants), and 


"(B)  the  basis  of  the  property  In  the  hands 
of  the  person  acquiring  It  is  not'detcrmined— 

"(i)  In  whole  or  In  part  by  reference  to 
the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  from  whom  acquired,  or 

"(il)  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to 
property  acqtilred  from  a  decedent). 

"(d)     RFc\PTrRE     for     Cfrtain     Dlsposi- 

TIO.NS. 

"11)  In  general —Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  If  the  taxpayer  dis- 
poses of  prof)erty  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
ch.ase  of  which  a  credit  was  allowed  under 
sub.=cctlon  (a)  at  any  time  within  36  months 
after  the  date  on  which  he  acquired  It  (or, 
in  the  case  of  construction  by  the  taxpayer, 
on  the  day  on  which  he  first  occupied  It) 
as  his  principal  residence,  then  the  tax  Im- 
posed under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
In  which  terminates  the  replacement  period 
under  paragraph  (2)  with  re=;pect  to  the  dis- 
position is  increa-sed  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  allowed  as  a  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  properly. 

"12)      Acjri.SIITON     OF    NEW    p.esidencf.  —  If, 

in  connectitdi  v.lth  a  di?;pos!tlon  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  within  the  applicable 
period  presc::))ed  in  section  1034,  the  tax- 
payer purchases  or  constructs  a  new  prin- 
cipal residence,  tlieii  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  and  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxaljle  year  fol- 
lowing the  taxable  year  during  which  dis- 
position occurs  is  increased  by  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  raMo  to  the  amount 
allowed  as  a  credit  for  the  purchase  of  the 
old  residence  as  lA)  the  adjusted  sales  price 
of  the  old  residence  i  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1034).  reduced  I  but  not  below  zero) 
by  tlie  taxpayers  cost  of  purchasing  the  new 
residence  iwithiu  the  meaning  of  such  sec- 
ticiii  bear-,  to  (Ci  the  adjusted  sides  price  ol 
t  lie  old  rer^idence. 

"i3)  Death  of  (iw.vrR:  ca.sltalty  lo.ss:  in- 
voLi-.NTARY  conversion;  itc — The  provisions 
of  paragraph    ( 1  )    do  not  apply   to — 

"(A)  a  disposition  of  a  residence  made  on 
account  of  tiie  death  of  any  individual  hav- 
ing a  legal  or  equitable  interest  therein  oc- 
curring during  the  36  month  period  to  which 
reference   is  made  under  such   paragraph. 

"iBi  a  di.-posiiioa  of  the  old  re-idence  if 
1'-.  is  sub-stantially  or  completely  destroyed 
by  a  casualty  described  in  .section  165ic) 
(3)  or  compulsorily  and  Involuntarily  con- 
verted  iv.ithin  tlie  iueanii:g  of  seciioii  1033 
( a )  ) .  or 

"(Ci  a  dhposltion  pursuant  to  a  settle- 
ment ill  a  divorce  or  legal  separation  pro- 
ceeding v^here  the  other  spouse  retains  the 
I'esidenco  as  principal  residence. 

"(e)  Prui-fp.ty  to  Which  Section  Ap- 
plies.-- 

"(1)  In  cfNiRAL— The  provisions  of  this 
section  apply  to  a  new  principal  residence — 

•  1.^)  the  construction  of  which  began 
bflore  March  26.  1975, 

•(B)  which  is  acquired  and  occupied  bv 
the  t.ixp.iyer  after  March  12.  1975,  and  before 
J;:nuary  1,  1^*77,  and 

"(C)  if  not  constructed  by  the  taxpayer, 
which  was  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  under 
a  binding  contract  entered  into  by  the 
taxpayer  before  January  1,  rj76. 

"(L'l  SELI'-ONSTRLXTED  PRCiPERlY  BEGU.N 
BEFORE      MARCH      13,      1975. —  'll      the      Ca--e      Of 

property  the  construction  of  which  was  be- 
gun by  the  taxpayer  beiore  Mar:-h  13,  1975, 
only  that  portion  of  the  basl.?  of  such  prop- 
erty properly  allocable  to  construction  after 
March  12,  1975,  shall  be  taken  into  account 
in  deternuning  the  amottnt  of  thu  credit 
allowable  under  subsection  (a)  . 

"i3)  Binding  contract. — For  purpo  es  of 
th.s  subsection,  a  contract  for  the  purchase 
o.'  a  residence  which  is  condll.otied  upon 
the  purchaser's  obtaining  a  loar  for  the 
purchase  of  the  residence  (including  condi- 
tions as  to  the  amount  or  interest  rate  of 
such  loan)  Is  not  considered  non-binding 
on  account  of  that  condieion. 


A.\'D      Clerical      Amfnd- 


"(4)     CFRTIFICATION    must    be    ATTACHED    TO 

HFTURN.— This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
residence  (other  than  a  residence  constructed 
by  the  taxpayer)  unless  there  is  attached  to 
the  return  of  tax  on  which  the  credit  is 
claimed  a  certification  by  the  seller,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  that  the  purchajo 
price  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  re  l- 
dence  was  ever  offered  for  sale." 

(b)  Surrs  To  Recover  Amounts  at  Prki 
Increases. — If — 

(1)  any  person  certifies  under  section  44 
le)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
that  the  price  for  which  a  residence  was  sold 
Is  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  residence 
was  ever  otTered  for  sale,  and 

(2)  the  price  for  which  the  residence  was 
.=;oId  exceeded  the  lowest  price  at  which  the 
re-ldence  was  ever  olfered  for  sale, 

such  person  shall  be  liable  to  the  purchaser 
of  such  residence  in  an  amount  equal  to 
three  times  the  amount  of  such  excess.  The 
United  States  district  courts  shall  have  jurl3- 
diction  of  suits  to  recover  such  amounts 
without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 
In  any  suit  brought  under  this  subsection  in 
which  Judgment  is  entered  for  the  purchaser. 
he  shall  also  be  entitled  to  recover  a  reacou- 
ftblc  attorneys  fee. 

(c)  De.nial  of  Deduction —Notwiihstan'l- 
ing  the  provisions  of  section  162  or  212  cf 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  no  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  In  computing 
taxable  Income  for  two-thirds  of  any  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  on  a  Judgment  entered 
against  any  person  in  a  suit  brought  ui:der 
stib.-^octlon  ( b) . 

(di     Technical 

M«-NTS  — 

(1)  Tlie  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  r.r-l 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec  44.  Credit  for  ptircha-se  of  new  princi]  .1 

residence. 
"Sec.  45.  Overpayment  of  tax." 

(2)  Section  56(a)(2)  (relating  to  imposi- 
tion of  minimum  tax)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'and"  at  the  end  of  clau.^e  (vi,  by 
striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(VI)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  and", 
and  by  in.serting  after  clause  (vl)  the  follcw- 
lag  new  clause: 

"  (  vii )  section  44  i  relating  to  credit  for  pur- 
chase of  new  principal  residence);  and". 

(3)  Section  56(c)(1)  (relating  to  tax 
carryovers)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E),  by 
striking  out  "exceed  "  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu  tliererf 
"and",  and  by  inserting  after  subparagraph 
(Fi  the  following;  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  section  44  (relating  to  credit  f(  r  pur- 
chase cf  new  principal    residence),  exceed". 

(41  .Section  60961  b)  (relating  to  designa- 
tion of  lncon-,e  tax  payments  to  Presidential 
Election  CamralKU  Fund)  Is  amended  by 
strlkiin;  out  "and  42"  and  ii:  orting  in  lieu 
thf»re -f  "43,  and  44'. 
S:r   2O0.  ErFrcnvF  D\irs. 

(a)  Sections  20],  202,  a).  a:id  203. — Th? 
nnr'n'^mpnts  made  bv  sections  201,  202ia) 
and  203  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  endit'g 
after  December  31.  1974.  Such  ame:id;neti-.s 
.shall  -ea'c  to  aiply  to  taxable  \ears  ending 
arter  Decentber  31.  1975. 

(b)  Section  204. — Tlte  amendi-ients  mac'e 
by  .''e  ti,j)n  ?04  shall  annly  to  taxable  years 
begii'.nl'g  afier  December  31,  1974,  and  be- 
fore Jan'iary  1,  1976. 

(c)  Sections  202ib)  and  205. — The 
amendments  made  by  sections  202ib)  and 
205  shall  apply  to  wages  paid  after  April  30, 
H'7-),  and  before  .'nir'arv  1,  1976. 

(d)  Section  206.— 1  he  amendments  made 
by  section  206  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  the  c'ate  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  Section  2u7. — The  amendments  made 
by  section  207  shall  apply  to  old  residences 
^within  the  niCiuing  of  section   1034  of  the 
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Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19B4)  sold  or  ex- 
changed after  December  31,  1974,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 
TITLE     III— CERTAIN     CHANOES     IN 
BUSINESS    TAXES 
Sec.  301.  Increase  in  Investment  Credit. 

(a)  Increase  of  Investment  Ckedit. — 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(a)  (determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  investment  credit) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(1)  General  RtTLE. — 

"(A)  Ten  percent  credit. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  paragraph,  in  the 
case  of  a  property  described  in  subparagraph 
( D ) ,  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  38  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  qualified 
investment  (as  determined  under  subsec- 
tlon-s  (c)  and  (d) ). 

"(B)  Eleven  percent  credit.- Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  paragraph.  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation  which  elects  to  have 
the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  apply, 
the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section 
38  for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty described  in  subparagraph  (D)  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  11  percent  of  the  quali- 
fied Investment  (as  determined  under  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)).  An  election  may  not 
be  made  to  have  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph apply  for  the  taxable  year  unless 
the  corporation  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  301(d)  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975.  An  election  by  a  corporation  to  have 
the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  apply 
shall  be  made  at  such  time,  in  such  form, 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe. 

"(C)  Seven  percent  creiiit. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  paragraph,  the 
amount  of  credit  allowed  by  section  38  for 
the  taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
7  percent  of  the  qualified  Investment  (as 
determined  under  subsection.?  (c)  and  (d)). 

'(D)  Transitional  rules.— The  provisions 
of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  apply 
only  to — 

"(1)  property  to  which  sub.section  (d)  does 
not  apply,  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  January  21,  1975,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  basis  thereof  attributable 
to  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erec- 
tion after  January  21.  1975,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977. 

"(11)  property  to  which  subsection  (d) 
does  not  apply,  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
after  January  21,  1975,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  and  placed  in  service  by  the  tax- 
payer before  January  1,  1977,  and 

"(HI)  property  to  which  subsection  (d)  ap- 
plies, but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  qualified 
Investment  (as  determined  under  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d) )  with  respect  to  qualified 
progress  expenditures  made  after  January  21, 
1975,  and  before  January  1,  1977." 

(b)  Public  UTn-rrY  Property. — 

(1)  Deterimination  or  qualified  INX'EST- 
MENT. — Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  46(c) 
(3)  (relating  to  determination  of  qualified 
Investment  in  the  case  of  public  utility 
property)  is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 

"(A)  To  the  extent  that  sub.section  (a)  (1) 
(C)  applies  to  property  which  is  public  util- 
ity property,  the  amount  of  the  qualified  In- 
vestment shall  be  4/7  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1).". 

(2)  Increase  in  so-percent  limitation. — 
•Section  46(a)  (relating  to  determination  of 
amount  of  credit)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Alternative  limitation  in  the  case 
OF  certain  UTn,mES. — 

"(A)  In  general.— If,  for  a  taxable  year 
ending  after  calendar  year  1974  and  before 
calendar  year  1981,  the  amount  of  the  quali- 
fied Investment  of  the  taxpa>-er  which  Is  at- 
tributable to  public  utility  property  Is  25 
percent  or  more  of  his  aggregate  qualified 


investment,  then  subpar.agraph  (C)  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  sha.ll  be  applied 
by  substituting  for  50  percent  his  applicable 
percentage  for  such  yeex. 

"(B)  Applicablk  pekcentace. — The  applica- 
ble percentage  of  any  taxpayer  for  any  tax- 
able yecir  Is — 

"(1)  50  percent,  plus 

"(11)  that  portion  of  the  tentative  per- 
centage for  the  taxable  year  which  the  tax- 
payer's amount  of  qualified  investment 
which  is  public  utUlty  property  bears  to  his 
aggregate  qutillfled  Investment. 
If  the  profKxrtlon  referred  to  in  clause  til) 
is  75  percent  or  more,  the  applicable  per- 
centage of  the  taxpayer  for  the  year  shall  be 
50  percent  plus  the  tentative  percent.'ige  for 
such  year. 

"(C)  Tentative  percentage. — For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (B),  the  tentative  percent- 
age shall  be  determined  under  the  following 
table : 


"If  the  tfi.;iable  yc.^r 
ends  In: 

1075   or   1976 

1S77    

1978 


The  tent.ative 
percentage  Ls: 

50 

40 

30 


1979  20 

irgo  10 

"(D)  Public  utility  property  detinf.d. — 
For  purpKJses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
•public  utility  property'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  the  first  sentence  of 
.sub.section  (c)  (3)  (B) ." 

(3)  Limitation  in  case  ot  cehtain  ri;gv- 
lated  companies. — Section  46(fi,  a.s  redesig- 
nated by  section  302(a)  of  this  Act  (relating 
to  limitation  In  case  of  certain  regulated 
companies),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)       PHOHIBmON      OF      IMMEDIATE      FLOW- 

thkough. — ^An  election  made  under  para- 
graph (3)  shall  apply  only  to  the  amount  of 
the  credit  allowable  under  section  38  with 
respect  to  public  utility  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)(6)(D))  deter- 
mined as  if  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 
had  not  been  enacted.  Any  taxpayer  w  ho  had 
timely  made  an  election  under  paragraph  (3) 
may,  at  his  own  option  and  without  regard 
to  any  requirement  Imposed  by  an  agency 
described  In  subsection  (c)(3)(B),  elect 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  (in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  prescribe)  to  have  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  apply  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under  section 
38  with  respect  to  such  property  which  Is  in 
excess  of  the  amount  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence.  If  such  taxpayer  does 
not  make  such  an  election,  paragraph  ( 1 )  or 
(2)  (whichever  paragraph  Is  applicable  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph)  shall  apply  to 
such  excess  credit,  except  that  If  neither 
paragraph  (1)  nor  (2)  Is  applicable  (without 
regard  to  this  paragraph),  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  unless  the  taxpayer  elects  (in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  prescribe)  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975,  to  have  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  apply.  The  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  applied  to  disallow  such 
excess  credit  before  the  first  final  determina- 
tion which  Is  inconsistent  with  such  re- 
quirements Is  made,  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  under  paragraoh  (4)." 

(4)  Effective  dates. — The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  property  placed  in  service 
after  January  21,  1975,  In  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  January  21,  1975.  The  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (2)  and  (3)  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1974. 

(c)   Increase  Prom  $50,000  to  $100,000  op 
Dollar  Limitation  on  Used  Pp.operty. — 
(1)   In  gener.al. —  Paragraph   (2)   of  sub- 


section 48(c)  (relating  to  dollar  limitation 
In  case  of  used  section  38  propertv)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$50,000"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".$25,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$50,000  ". 

(2)  Effective  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1974,   and   before   January    1,    1977. 

(d)  Plan  Rei^uirements  for  Taxpayers 
Electing  11 -Percent  Credit. — In  order  to 
meet  the  reqailrements  of  this  subsection — 

(1)  A  corporation  'hereinafter  In  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  "employer") 
must  establish  an  employee  stock  ownership 
jilan  ide.scribed  In  paragraph  i2))  which  is 
funded  by  transfers  ol  employer  .sectirities 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paia- 
graph  (6)  and  which  meets  all  other  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  plan  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  must  be  a  defined  contribution  plan 
established  in  writing  which — 

(A)  is  a  stock  bonus  plan,  a  stock  bonus 
and  a  money  purchase  pension  plan  or  a 
profit-sharing  plan. 

(B)  Is  designed  to  Inve.-t  primarily  in  p:n- 
ployer  securities  and 

(C)  meets  such  other  requirements  (simi- 
lar to  requirements  applicable  to  employee 
stock  ownership  plans  as  defined  in  section 
4975(e)  (7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  or 
his  delegate  may  prescrilje. 

(3)  The  plan  must  provide  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  all  employer  securities  transferred 
to  it  or  purchased  by  it  (because  of  the  re- 
quirements of  section  46(a)  (liiB)  of  the 
Internal  Reventie  Code  of  1954)  to  the  ac- 
count of  each  participant  (who  was  a  par- 
ticipant at  any  time  during  the  plan  year, 
whether  or  not  he  Is  a  participant  at  the 
close  of  the  plan  year)  as  of  the  close  of  each 
plan  year  in  an  amount  which  bears  stib- 
stantlally  the  same  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  all  such  secviritles  allocated  to  all  par- 
ticipants In  the  plan  for  that  plan  year  as 
the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  saicii 
participant  (disregarding  any  compeiLsation 
in  excess  of  the  first  $100,000  per  year)  bears 
to  the  compensation  paid  to  all  such  par- 
ticipants during  that  year  (disregarding  any 
compensation  in  excess  of  the  first  $100,000 
with  respect  to  any  participant).  Notwith- 
standing the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
the  allocation  to  participants'  accounts  may 
be  extended  over  whatever  peri(xl  may  be 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  section  415  of  the  Internal  Revenue  CixJe 
of  1954. 

(4)  The  plan  must  provide  that  each  par- 
ticipant has  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  aiiv 
stock  allocated  to  his  account  under  ps.ra- 
graph  (3),  and  that  no  stock  allocated  to  a 
participant's  account  may  be  distributed 
from  that  account  before  the  end  of  the 
eighty-fourth  month  beginning  after  the 
month  in  which  the  stock  Is  allocated  to  the 
account  except  in  the  case  of  .separation  frujii 
the  service,  death,  or  disability. 

(5)  The  plan  must  provide  that  ea^h  p.ii- 
ticipant  is  entitled  to  direct  the  plan  a-'  to 
the  manner  in  which  any  employer  securi- 
ties allocated  to  the  acco-ant  of  the  par';  i- 
pant  are  to  be  voted. 

(6)  On  making  a  claim  for  credit,  adjust- 
ment, or  refund  under  sectioi;  38  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  employer 
states  in  such  claim  that  it  agrees,  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  any  such  credit,  adjust- 
ment, or  refund,  to  ti-ansfer  employer  securi- 
ties forthwith  to  the  plan  having  an  aggre- 
gate value  at  the  time  of  the  claim  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  qualified  Invest- 
ment (as  determined  under  section  46(c) 
and  (d)  of  such  Code)  of  the  taxpayer  for 
the  taxable  year.   For  purposes  of  meeting 
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the  requirements  of  this  paragraph,  a  trans- 
fer of  cash  shall  be  treated  as  a  transfer  ot 
employer  securities  if  the  ca>h  is,  under  the 
pl:'ii.  used  to  purchase  employer  securities. 
7 1  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
oi  la*  to  the  coiiirary.  il  the  pitta  docs  not 
ni'-et  the  recnuiements  cf  section  401  of  the 
l!..innal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 — 

A I  stock  tr.Hniierred  tinder  paragraph  i6i 
ai.ci  allocated  to  the  account  of  any  partu  i- 
paut  tinder  parai;rapli  (3i  and  dividends 
tiicreon  shall  not  be  considered  huome  ol 
the  participant  or  hi-s  oeneiiciurv  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  until  actually 
dutribiited  or  made  available  to  th.e  partici- 
pant; or  his  benericiary  and.  at  --ucli  time, 
shall  be  taxable  under  section  72  of  stich 
Code  I  treating  the  parti'^ipaiit  or  his  bcne- 
ti' iary  as  ha\ing  a  basir,  ul  zero  in  the 
contract) , 

tBi  no  amount  shall  be  alloLated  lo  auv 
pa."  uipant  m  excess  of  t!ie  amount  whlcli 
iiiijht  be  allocated  li  the  plan  met  the  re- 
(!•  irements  of  -.ectlon  401  cf  such  Code  and 
•C)  the  plan  must  meet  the  reciuirenietits 
f.  •>ection  410  and  415  of  such  Code. 

i8i  If  the  amount  of  the  credit  determined 
t!;;der  section  4G(a)|l)iB)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Is  recaptured  in  ai - 
cordanoe  with  the  provi.-.ions  of  suth  Code. 
t!ie  amounts  transferred  to  the  plan  under 
tlii-^  sub.section  and  allocated  under  t!ie  plan 
shall  remain  in  the  plan  or  in  participant 
accounts,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  continue 
to  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  orit;i- 
i.al  plan  agreement. 

li'i  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
tf-rm— 

i.\)  employer  securities"  means  common 
s'.)ck  i?-sued  by  the  employer  or  a  corpora- 
tion which  is  in  control  of  the  employer 
I  within  the  meaning  of  section  368ici  of 
rue  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  vki'h 
Voting  power  and  dividend  rights  no  less 
favorable  than  the  votiiuT  power  and  divi- 
dend rit;hts  of  other  common  stock  i.s.sued 
by  the  employer  or  such  conirollm'-:  corpora- 
tion r>r  securities  Issued  by  the  employer 
or  such  controlling  corporation,  comertible 
into  such  stock,  and 

iBi  •value"  means  the  average  of  closing 
prices  of  the  employer's  securities,  as  re- 
ported by  a  national  exchange  on  which  se- 
curities are  listed,  for  the  20  con.secutlve 
tr.idlne  days  imtr.ediatcly  preceding  the  date 
of  transfer  or  all'-'cation  ol  stich  securities  or, 
la  the  ca.se  of  .securities  not  ll.-;ed  on  a  na- 
tion.il  exchange,  the  fair  market  value  as 
determined  in  good  faith  and  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Treasury  or  his  delegate 

I  10)  1  he  Secretarv  of  tlie  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  pre>.crlb'e  such  regulations  and 
require  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 

I  U  I  If  the  employer  falls  to  meet  any  re- 
q'lirement  imnosed  under  this  subsection  or 
under  anv  obligation  undertaken  to  com- 
ply witli  the  reciuirement  of  this  subsection. 
he  i.-i  liable  to  tlie  United  Stares  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
inolved  m  such  failure  The  preceding  .sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  if  the  taxpayer  cor- 
r-ifs  such  failure  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
re  ary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delejtafe)  within 
90  days  after  notice  thereof.  For  purpo.ses  of 
tins  paragraph,  the  term  "amount  involved" 
means  an  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  but  not  in  excess  of  1 
percent  of  the  qualified  investment  of  the 
r.ixpayer  for  the  taxable  year  under  section 
4tJia)(li(B)  and  not  less  than  the  product 
of  one-half  of  one  percent  of  such  amount 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months  (or 
parts  thereof)  during  which  such  failure  con- 
tinues. The  amount  of  such  penalty  may  be 
collected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  a  deficiency  in 
the  payment  of  Federal  income  tax  may  be 
collected. 


112)  Notwithstanding  any  provlplon  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  the  con- 
trary, no  deduction  shall  l)e  allowed  under 
section  Ui2.  212.  or  4ti4  of  such  C  ide  for 
amounts  transferred  to  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  and  taken  into  account  un- 
der this  sub.section. 

Sec    302.  Ailovsance   of   Invlsimkni-  Crvdit 
WHUIK     CoNSIRrjCTlDN     OF     Pkoi-- 
tRTV    Will    Take    MhUf    Than-    2 
Years. 
(a)    GrNTRAi.   Rule — Section   4t)    irelati'ig 
to  amount  of  credit)   is  amended  by  rcdesi't- 
nating  subsections    (d)    and    le)    as   subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f).  respectively,  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection    (c)    the   following   new 
"subsection : 

"  I  d )  Qualified  Prog!iess  Expenditurfs. — 
"(1)  I?f  OENFRAi  — In  the  case  of  any  tix- 
payer  who  has  made  an  election  tinder  para- 
graph (G).  the  amount  of  his  qualified  in- 
vestment for  the  taxable  year  i determined 
under  subsection  (C)  without  regard  to  this 
subsection!  shall  be  increased  bv  an  amount 
equal  to  his  aggregate  qiialitied  progres.s  ex- 
penditures for  the  taxable  vear  with  respect 
to  progress  expendlt.ire  property. 

"l2l      PROCRF'-S     FXPKNOITIRE     I'RuiMRrV     Dr - 

FiNro  — 

" t  \)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'progress  expenditure 
properly'  means  any  property  which  is  hein'-t 
constructed  by  or  for  the  taxpayer  and 
wiilch  — 

"III  has  a  normal  consi  ruction  period  of 
two  years  or  more,  and 

"1 11 1  it  is  reasonable  tn  believe  will  be  new 
section  ;i8  property  having  a  u  eful  life  of  7 
years  or  more  in  the  hands  of  the  t.ixpayer 
when  it  is  placed  In  service. 
Clauses  ii)  and  (ii)  of  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  applied  on  the  basLs  of  facts  known 
at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer in  which  construction  begiii-s  \<>t.  if 
later,  at  the  close  of  the  first  taxable  year  to 
■which  an  election  under  this  subsection  ap- 
plies) . 

"(B)      Ni.>RMAL     CO.NSIKLtrtON     I'ERIOD. — For 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
■normal  construction  period'  means  the  pe- 
riod reasonably  expected  to  be  required  for 
the  construction  of  the  property — 

"(i)  beginning  with  the  date  on  which 
physical  work  on  the  construction  begins 
(or.  if  later,  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable 
year  to  which  an  election  under  this  subsec- 
tion applies) .  and 

"111)  ending  on  the  date  oti  which  It  is 
expected  that  the  proj)erty  will  be  available 
for  placing  in  service. 

"(3)  QUAMFIEO  PROt.RFSS  EXPENDITURES  DE- 
FINED— For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  Self-constructed  property — In  the 
ca.se  of  anv  self-constructed  property,  the 
term  qu.illtied  progress  expenditures"  means 
the  amount  v^hich,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part. IS  properly  chargeable  (during  such 
taxable  yean  to  capital  account  VMth  re- 
spect lo  such  property. 

■'(B)       No.N-.SEI.F-CONSmUCTED      PROPERTY. 

In  the  case  of  non-self-construcfed  propertv. 
the  term  'qualitied  progress  expenditures' 
means  the  leaser  of  — 

"Ml  the  amount  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  to  another  person  for  the  construction 
of  such  property,  or 

"ill  I  the  amount  which  represents  that 
proportion  of  the  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
of  the  construction  by  such  oilier  person 
which  Ls  properly  attributable  to  that  por- 
tion of  such  construction  which  is  completed 
during  such  taxable  year 

"(4)  Special  rules  for  applvinc  paragraph 
(3). — For  purpo.ses  of  paragraph  (3)  — 

"(A)  Component  parts,  etc. — Property 
which  Is  to  be  a  component  part  of,  or  Is 
otherwi.se  to  be  included  in.  any  progress  ex- 
ponOnure  priperty  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count— 


"li)  at  a  time  not  earlier  than  the  time  at 
which  it  becomes  irrevocably  devoted  to  u.se 
in  I  he  progress  expenditure  property,  and 

"I  111  as  if  (at  the  time  referred  to  in  clause 
(1))  the  taxpayer  had  expended  an  amount 
equal  to  that  portion  of  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer of  such  component  or  other  propertv 
which,  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  is  j^rop- 
erly  chargeable  (during  such  taxable  vcar) 
to  capital  account  with  respect  to  .'jucli  prop- 
erty. 

"(B)  Certain  borrowings  disregarded. — 
Any  amount  borrowed  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  taxpayer  from  the  person  construct- 
In;^  the  property  for  him  shall  not  be  treated 
as  an  amount  expended  for  such  construc- 
tion 

"iCl      Cr.lIMN     l-NUSED     LXPENDITtRE.S     CAR- 

RTEi)  ovnt  — In  the  case  of  non-self-con- 
st nu-ted  property,   if  for   the  taxable  year — 

•  Ii)  the  amount  under  clau.se  (i)  of  para- 
graph (3)(B)  exceeds  the  amount  under 
clause  (il)  of  paragraph  (3)(B).  then  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  under  such  clause  (i)  for  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  or 

"(ii)  the  amount  under  clause  (ii)  of 
paragraph  (3)(B)  exceeds  the  amount  under 
clause  (i)  of  paragraph  (3)(B),  then  the 
amount  of  such  exce.ss  shall  be  taken  into 
account  under  such  clause  (li)  for  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year. 

"(D)  Determination  of  percentage  of 
COMPLETION. — In  the  ca.se  of  non-self-con- 
structed property,  the  det.ermination  under 
paragraph  (3)iB)(ll)  of  the  proportion  of 
the  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  con- 
struction of  any  property  which  id  properly 
attributable  to  construction  completed  dur- 
ing any  taxable  year  shall  be  made,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  on  the  ba;iis  of  engineering  or  archi- 
tectural estimates  or  on  the  basis  of  cost 
accounting  records.  Unless  the  taxpayer 
est.ibllshea  otherwl.se  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence,  the  construction  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  completed  not  more  rapidly 
than  ratably  over  the  normal  construction 
period. 

"(E)  No  OU.\LIFIFD  PROGRESS  EXPENDITURES 
FOR    CERTAIN     PRIOR    PERIODS.— Ill    the    Case    of 

any  property,  no  qualified  progress  expendi- 
tures shall  be  taken  into  account  under  this 
subsection  for  any  period  before  January  22. 
1975  (or.  if  later,  before  the  first  day  of  the 
first  taxable  year  to  which  an  election  under 
thi.s  subsection  applies). 

"(P)  No  QUALIFIED  PROGRESS  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  PROPERTY  I  OR  YEAR  IT  IS  PLACED  IN  SERVICE, 

ETC. — In  the  case  of  any  property,  no  quali- 
fied progress  expenditures  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  under  this  subrection  for  the  earlier 
of  - 

"ID  the  taxable  year  in  wliich  the  property 
is  placed  in  service,  or 

111)  the  first  taxable  year  for  which  rerap- 
ture  IS  required  under  section  47ia)  (3)  with 
respect  to  such  property, 

or  for  any  ta.xable  year  thereafter. 

"(5)  Other  dehnitions  -For  j)urposes 
of  this  sub.section — 

"(A)  Self-constructed  property. — The 
term  "self-coiLstructed  property"  means  prop- 
erty more  than  half  of  the  construction  ex- 
penditures for  which  It  Ls  rea.sonable  to  be- 
lieve will  be  made  directly  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(B)       NON-SELF-CONSTRUCTED      PROPERTY. 

The  term  'uon-self-constructed  property' 
means  property  which  is  not  self-constructed 
property. 

"iC)  CoNSTRrcTioN.  ETC. — The  term  'con- 
struction' Includes  reconstrtictlon  and  erec- 
tion, and  the  term  'constructed'  Includes 
reconstructed  and  erected. 

"(D)  Only  consthuction  or  .section  3  8 
property  to  be  taken  into  account. — Con- 
struction shall  be  taken  Into  account  only 
If.  for  purposes  of  tliLs  subpart,  expenditures 
therefor  are  properly  chargeable  to  capital 
account  with  respect  to  the  property. 
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'■(6)    Election. — An    election    under    this  treated  as  an  amount  required  to  be  recap-  St  c.    ■,<!I4     Incrkasl    i.n    Minimim    Aicf.Mt- 

f-ubsection  may  be  made  at  such  time  and  tured  under  subparagraph  (A)   for  the  tax-  ij^tzd    Earnings    Credit    Fp.o.m 

in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele-  able  year  In  which  the  property  is  placed  In  >lou,000  to  $150,00C. 

gate  may  by  regulations  prescribe.  Such  an  service.  la)   Inirs-asf — Paragraphs  (2)   and  (3i   of 

election  shall  apply  to  the  taxable  year  for  "(C)  Cebtain  sales  and  leasebacks. — Under  section  535 1 c  i  i relating  to  accumulated  earn- 

whlc'a  made  and  to  all  subsequent  taxable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  ings  credit)    are  each   amended  by  striking 

years.  Such  an  election,  once  made,  may  not  delegate,  a  sale  by,  and  leaseback  to,  a  tax-  out  '■$100,OOU'    and  inserting  iu   luii  ilim'ol 

be  revoked  except  with  the  consent  of  the  payer  who,  when  the  property  Is  placed  In  ■•$150,000". 

secretary  or  his  delegate.  service,  will  be  a  lessee  to  whom  section  48  (b)    Co.nfok.mi.ng    Aminoml-xts  -  Seciioiis 

•■(7)    Transitional   rules. — The   qualified  (d)  applies  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  cessation  243(b)  (3)  iC)  li)   (relating  to  qualifying  divi- 

nvestment   taken  into  account  under  this  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  extent  dends  for  purpaseii  of  the  dividends  received 

subsection   for   any   taxable  year  beginning  that  the  qualified  Investment  which  will  be  deduction) ,  1551  la)  (relating  to  dLsaJlowanct 

before  January  1.  1980,  with  respect  to  any  passed  through  to  the  lessee  under  section  of  stirtax  exemption  and  accumulated  earn- 

property  shall  be  (in  lieu  of  the  full  amount)  48(d)    with  respect  to  such  property  is  not  ing.s  credit)  and  1561  lai  (2)   (relating  lo  hnii - 

an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of —  less  than  the  qualified  progress  expenditures  talions  on   certain  multiple   tax  beneht.s   i.i 

"(A)   the  applicable  percentage  of  the  full  properly    taken   into   account    by    the   lessee  the  ca.se  of  certain  controlled  corporations  i 

amount  determined  under  the  following  ta-  with  respect  to  such  property.  are  each  amended  by  sinking  out  "iiooir'ii 

b!e:  "'(D)  Coordination  with  paragraph   iD. —  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "*  150.000  ' 

•  For  a  taxable  Near                The  applicable  If-  a"er  property  Is  placed  In  service,  there  is  ^,^.    .^^^.    ^^.^^^  .,.,^.^   jj^,,  ^ 

beginning  in:                       percentage  is:  a  disposition  or  other  cessation  described  in  ,^     se.  tion  3U2.-The  amendinpnt>  .n:..:e 

lU74orl975 20  paragraph    (1).   paragraph    (1 )    shall   be   ap-  ,,^.  ^^^.jj^,„  ^^^^   ^j^^,;             .   ^^  ^^,..^j,,„   ^^.  ^,.^ 

1976 40  Pl'ed   as  if  any  credit  which   was   allowable  ^:.           .^..^^  December  :3l'   1974 

1977                  _                      __           _           60  by  reason  of  section  46(d)  and  which  has  not  ^  |^    St<.-ric  n  303 — 

1978;:.::::::::::::::l;::::::::         so  been  required  to  be  recaptured  before  such  ,        ^^   GLNLKAL.-Tlie   amcndinent.s   m,.de 

1979 : 100;  cessation  were  allowable  for  the  taxable  year  ,^^   ^^^..^^^  .^^.  ^^^^^               ^^  ^^^^,^j^  ^.^^^. 

plus  the  property  was  placed  in  senrice.  ^,:,^,,,,.  ^^^^^^  December  31."  1974   The  am.  nd- 

"(B)    in  the  ca.se  of  any  property  to  which  a      p'aT^^aph^frT'o^Iectlon    47ia)     ,  a.s  '"ents  made  by  subsections   ,b)    and   'o    o: 

this  subsection  applied  for  one  or  more  pre-  redesignated  by  subsection  ib)  (2)  ,  A)  of  this  '^"^''^  •-"="'""  ""^  "'^^^  ^''^^^    °  ^IT  L-fJ 

ceding  taxable  years.  20  percent  of  the  full  sectlofi)    is  amended  by  striking  out  "pcra-  ' "T^^C^ antes' Tr^A^Eo^ArcHAVGEs   in    iv 

amount    for    each    such    preceding    taxable  graph    d)"    and    inserting    in    lieu    "hereof  '-^l   Chanos  trcateo  a.s  changes  in    i  ,.s 

„oor  ei<»H"    I';     ,,,        '    ...        ^  KATE. — Section  21  (relating  to  change  in  niies 

l^^'-                   _.                     .                       ,„        P^^feraph(l)or(3     .                                   during  ta.xable  year,    k  amended  by  adding 

Forpurpo.sesof  this  paragraph,  the  term  "full  (2)   Paragraphs  (5)   and   ((.)(B)   of  section  ^  ,         iheicof  the   ioVoKMra  new     ub- 

amount',    when    used    with    respect    to    any  47(a)     are    each    amended    by    striking    out  .„  .."o,,  "                                    ' 

property    for    any    taxable   year,    means    the  "paragraph  (3)  •"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ^  ■..^^^    i^^tieask   in   Surt.x  Exemption,     m 

amount  of  the  qualified  investment  for  such  paragraph  (4)    .  annlviiitr  suhsectlon  lai   to  a  taxable  ven'  o' 

property  for  such  year  determined  under  this  (3)    Paragraphs  .1)    and   (2,    of  section  48  ^P^^^^l^^  tc^^Ullch  is  no    [cllendlrlXr'ue 

subsection  withot.t  regard  to  this  paragraph."  . d,   are  each  amended  l^^strikiiigo^  change  made  bv  .section  303 .b,<,^ " th"  Tax 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. —  tion  46(d)(1)     and  inserting  in  lieu  theieof  „^^  ,°,,   „    .    ,     ,-  ,„.,-   ,,    .,.,.^,i„„   ii,h,    .  ro 

,,     .                                                 .-,   .       _           .. «.■„„  .«e/-v /i\"  Reduction  Act  of  19(5  In  section  11(d)    ire- 

(1)  Amendment   of  section   46(c).— Sec-  .section  46(e)  (1)    .  latine  to  coruorate  surtax  exemntion  i    s),a'! 
tiou  46(c)    (relating  to  qualified  investment)  (4)     Subsection     (f)     of    section     5'.B     is  f'\"!.'°  '"^l^J.^.fJ'/if.Vra^ 

Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  amended  by  strlkUig  out  "section  46(d)  '  and  ''^, "%'^f^,'^'  %(i*i!:The\n^^^ 

following  new  paragraph :  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  46(e ,  ".  J  l^^.t^'g;"  a^v  ti.  taxable  v^alr.rbe:"" - 

(4)       Coordination      with      subsection  se--.  303.  Chance   in    Corporate   Tax   Rails  „„      ^^^^^  DeceinbeV  31.  1974.     ' 

(d).— The    amount    which    would    (but    for  and  Increase  in  S.  rtax   Exlmp-  ^.,_  „  _,.     ,,„.v:r-v<?  AFPFCTTcr 

this  paragraph)    be  treated  as  qualified  in-  tion.  T  ITI.F  rv-<-HANOi,b  Athtt.  lJ.^u 

vestment  under  this  subsection  with  respect  ,a)  Tax  Rates. — Section  llib,    (relatnigt^i  I NDIVIDU.ALS  AND  BUSINESSES 

to  any  property  shall   be  reduced    (but  not  to  corporate  normal  tax)   is  amended  to  read  -Si  ■     4ii'     Flufral    Welfare    Recipient    ^^.•- 

below  zero)    by  any  amount  treated  by  the  as  follows:  pkh.ment  Im  entfve  Tax  Crf'jtt 

taxpayer   or   a   predeces-sor   of   the  taxpayer  "(b)  Normal  Tax. — "The  normal  tax  i.s  equal  lai  In  GtNEi:AL.- 

(or.  In  the  case  of  a  sale  and  leaseback  de-      to iD    Section    50.A    (ai     i  relating    to   de.e:- 

scribed     in    section    47(a)(3)(C),     by    the  "(i)   jn  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  ending  niination  of  amount  of  credit)    Is  amended 

lessee)  as  qualified  investment  with  respect  before  January  1,  1975,  or  after  December  31.  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof   the  folUv  ing 

to  such   property   under  subsection    (d) ,   to  1975.  22  percent  of  the  taxable  income,  and  new  paragraph : 

the  extent  the   amount  so   treated  has  not  •■(2,    in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  ending  "(6)  LimitathjN  with  REsrEcr  to  nonhi  si- 

been  required   to  be  recaptured   by  reason  after  December  31,  1974.  and  before  Jauu-  ^^.ss   eligible   employees. — Notwithsianding 

of  section  47(a)(3)."'  ary  1,  1976,  the  sum' of —  par.agraph  (11.  the  credit  allowed  by  secion 

(2)  DisposmoN.  etc. —  -(A)  20  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable  40  with  respect  to  Federal  welfare  recipietit 
(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  47  (relating  Income  as  does  not  exceed  $26,000,  plus  employment  incentive  expenses  paid  or  in- 
to certain  dispositions,  etc.,  of  section  38  "(B)  22  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable  curred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax.ible 
property)  is  amended  by  redesignating  para-  income  as  exceeds  $25,000.".  year  to  an  eligible  employee  whose  servu  cs 
graph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  by  inserting  (b)  Sdbtax  Exemption. — Section  11  id)  (re-  are  not  performed  in  connection  with  a  trade 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  para-  latlng  to  surtax  exemption)  Ls  amended  by  or  business  of  the  taxp.^^er  sh.iV.  not  ex  ced 
P,T^Pl^-  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  iiuerting  in  lieii  $1,000." 

"(3)    Property  ceases  to   be   progress  ex-  thereof  "$50,000".  (2)     Section    50.\    (c)i2)i.M     '  relating    'o 

PENorruRE  property.—  (c)    Technical  and   Coni  uhming   Amend-  amount  of  credit)  is  amended- 

"(A)    In   general. — If  during  any  taxable      ments. (A)    by   striking    out      or"   at    the   en-l    of 

year  any  property  taken  Into  account  In  de-  (i)   Paragraph   (1)   of  section  iSGlial    (as  c'ause(li), 

termlnlng   qualified   investment   under  sec-  in  effect  for  taxable  years   beginning   after  (B)   by  striking  out  "Jic  period  at  the  end 

tion  46(d)  ceases  (by  reason  of  sale  or  other  December  31,  1974)    (relatUig  to  limitations  of  clause  (ill)  and  inse;.  ng  in  lieu  there. >f  a 

disposition,  cancellation  or  abandonment  of  on  certain  multiple  tax  benefits  in  the  case  comma  and  "or  ".  and 

contract,  or  otherwise)  to  be,  v.ith  respect  to  of      certain      controlled      corporations)       is  (C)  by  in.serting  at  ;h<- e.id  •'nerpo.'' tl.r  f  .!- 

the   taxpayer,  property  which,  when  placed  amenc'ed  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  in-  i.'wing  new  clau.se: 

in  service,   will   be  new  section  38  property,  serting  in  lieu   thereof  "$50,000".   In   apply-  "(iv)    a  termination  of  emplovment  of  an 

then    the    tax    under   this   chapter   for   such  ing  subsection  (b)(2)  of  section  11.  the  first  individual  with  respect  to  whom  federal  w e! - 

taxable  year  shall  be  lucreaaed  by  an  amount  $25,000   of    taxable   Income   and    the   second  fare  recipient  employment  Incentive  expens,. 

equal  to  the  aggregate  decrease  in  the  cred-  $25,000  of  taxable  Income  shall  each  be  alio-  «as    de.scribed    in    section   50B    (a)(2))    arc 

its  allowed  under  section  38  for  all  prior  tax-  cated  among  the  component   members  of  a  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a) ." 

;ib!e  years  which  would  have  resulted  solely  controlled  group  of  corporations  in  the  same  (3)  Section  .5(JBia)  (relating  to  definition-: 

from  reducing  to  zero  the  qualified  Invest-  manner  as  the  surtax  exemption  Ls  allcx-ated.  special  rules)   is  amended  to  read  as  follow    : 

luent    taken    into    account    with    re.spect    to  ^2)    Paragraph   (7)   of  section  12   (relating  "(a>  Wop.k  Incentive  Program  Expenses. 

.-uth  properly.  ^^  cross  references  for  tax  on  corporation.s)  "(II     In    Gi  nfral. — For    purpc)ses   of    ".ks 

■(B)    Certain  EXCESS  CREDIT  recaptured. —  is  amended  by  striking  out  '"$25.0OO'"  and  in-  subpart,    the   term   'work    incentive   progr.un 

Any  amount  which  would  have  been  applied  serting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000'.  expenses'  means  the  sum  of— 

as  a  reduction  of  the  qualified   investment  (3)   section  962(c)    (relating  to  surtax  ex-  "(A)  the  amount  of  wages  paid  or  Incurnd 

ill  property  by  reason  of  paragraph   (4)   of  emptlon  for  Individuals  electing  to  be  sub-  by  the  taxpayer  for  services  rendered  during 

section  46(c)  but  for  the  fact  that  a  reduc-  ject  to  tax  at  corporate  rates)    Ls  amended  the  first  12  months  of  employment  (whether 

'ion   under   such   paragraph  cannot   reduce  by  .strlkUig  out  "$25,000  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  or  not   consecutive)    of  employees  who  are 

qualified    investment    below    zero    shall    be  thereof  "$50,000"".  certified  hv  the  Secretarv  of  Labor  a&— 
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-il)    having   been   placed   la  employn.ent  section  401. 0,1.    of   the  Internal   Revetii.e  fled    m   .subseclioii    (b)    of   section   613   for 

ur.der  a  work  incentive  program  established  Code  of  1954.  for  plan  years  beslnntng  after  purposes  of  subsection    (a     Tf  that  section 

..aer  section  432,b)  .1)  of  the  Social  Secu-  December  ril.  1974.  but  onlv  If  the  employer  •"2,   Average  dailt  PRODtc^Lx^^Vrr Cr-' 

.i.Ac..aiia  (within  the  meaning  of  section  401. c)  (4)   of  poses  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) — 

iu>   not  having  di&p.aced  any  individual  such   Code)    elects  In  such   manner  and  at  •(A)   the  taxpayers  averaee  dallv  nrodi.r 

:.om  employment,  plus  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.surv  tion  of  dome^rcrude  oU  or!,att  ral  J^s  Vnr' 

.B,   the  amount  of  Federal  welfare  recip-  or    h.s    delegate    shall    by    regulations    pre-  anv    taxabTe    year,    s?^^^^^^ 

ient  eniploymen-  ince.atve  expea,es  paid  or  s.rlbe.   to   h.ive   such    amendment   .so   applv.  dividin-    his    ai;.'  eKate    nroducilon    of    d?/ 

incurred  by  the  taxpayer  dvu-mg  the  taxable  Any   election    made    under    this    subsectfon,  mo..,c  crvUe  cu^or'naturTl^s    as  the  c^"; 

.2.  Definition  -For  n.Tt>osesof  this  sec-  ''"'^  "'*'*^'  '''^"  ^^  irrevocable,"  r-iuy  l>e.  during  the  taxable  year  by  the  .lu'm- 

t:on    the  term   Federlr^'eir^rectpiem  er^-  "^'^  V-PERCE.VTAGE  DEPLETION  ber  of  days   hi  such  taxable  year,  and 

rlf.nienl     Incentive     expense^'     n-eans     the  ^fc    501    Limitations  on  Pfiicen-tagf.  Dkple-  '^'    m   Hie  case  of  a  taxpayer  holdins;  a 

umi.unt  of  wages  paid  or  incurred  by  the  tax-  "'^•"'  »'''»  ^jl  and  Gas.  partial  interest  in  the  production  from  anv 

p.-.yer  for  services  rendered  to  the  taxpaver  (a)   In  cenkhal. -Part  I  of  .subchapter  I  of  'I?f"/u'/?          V"   ?"    Interest    held    in    a 

bf;>ie  July  1.   1<)76.  by  an  elii;ible  employee  chapter   1    (relating  to  natural  resources)    Is  J^^"  ""'l^'P*      such     taxpayers     producUou 

■i,   EXCLUSION -No  item  taken  Into  ac-  amended   bv   Inserting-  alter  .sectum  613   the  ^>};'ll  reconsidered  to  be  thai  amount  of  such 

..•nt  under  paragraph  (1).  A,  shall  betaken  follo^;.  ing  new  section:  production    determined    by   multiplyini;   the 

.n.o    account    -mder   paragraph    ,1.,B,.    No  "Sec    6:3A.  Limitaiions       on       P.HcrNTACE  IX^^tpel^uZ^^Zr^^^l    in    U-^ 

,-eni    taken    liuo   account    under    paragraph  Depletion  in  C.sk  oe  Oil  and  revemies'rmn 'u  Vi  p^p^o/tv^"^ 

il)B)    shall   be   taken   into  account   under  oas  Wells  <-mi.<.c  uum  .  jc  n  pr  ipc.t\ . 

;..i'-,.t4r.i;;h  1(A)    •  ..      .    .r-                „             -  I" -'ipplving  this  paragraph,  there  shall  not  be 

14  1    Section  50B.C)    Is  amended—  '^j  ^    .'"'^"f''  Ri'''-=— E''<-jPt  as  otherwise  t  ,ken  into  account  any  production  of  crude 

•A,    by   Etriluni;   out    -subsection    (a)"   in  ^'""Vlf            J'"''  ^*'=,^'''»-   '»^e  allowance   for  oil  or  natural  gas  resulting  from  secondary 

■.iv.rapii   (1,    and  Inserting  in  heu  thereof  ^fP'^V,""          "  "?,     \?"„  V     '"'''  ''^1^*'''  L°  '^""  t'^^Hary  proce.-^es    (as  defined   in  regula- 

■nO«.o.tlon  ia)M).A)-.and  *''^   °"  ''i  ^as  well  shall  be  computed  with-  t  ions  prescribed  bv  the  Seerctarv  or  his  dele- 

B.    by  sinking  out   -subsection    ,  a,-   in  "".T  "^=^^^1°^ r^'""  ^'^    .-                 r.  t^^'^*' 
Paivgraph   ,4)    and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ^    ^^>   ^>^^^^^^''^     roa     Certain     Domfstio  "Oi  Dkpi.etable  on.  Q^•A^•TITV.- 
"  b  cction  (a)  I  11(A)".  UAs  WELLS.  -(A)    In   general.— For  purposes  of   para- 
■■;,  Seciio's  Z-ih  U  amend-d  bv  redesigna--  ,,     '    '    *f  "neral -The  allowance  for  deple-  sraph  ill.  the  laxpaver-.s  depletablo  oil  quan- 
n-  sub-~ecrjon   ..»    as  .h.    aud'bv  inserting  ^'°"    ""^"   '^^''"''"   ^''    ^^^"    ''^   computed  tity  shall  be  equal  to— 

.rmmdiateiv  a'ter  subsection  If,   of  the  fol-  »"^'-'^"'-dance  with  .-^eci.on  613  \M'h  re.spcct  •■,!)     the    tetttallve    qtiantity    de'enninod 

i'  .■  i.ij;  new  ?ijl)-ection:  °      .              ,   .  j  under   the  table  contained  In  subpara^rapii 

^.    Eligible  EMPLovfct—  _  (A)   regulated  natural  gas.  (B) .  reduced  ( but  not  below  zero)  bv 

:  .    ELIGIBLE  E.MPLoyEE.-For  purposes  of  J^\  natural  gas  sold  under  a  fixed  cot:-  ■•,11,    the  taxpayer's  average  daily  second- 

<"-.on  laii  1  )  (B).  the  term   eligible  em-  "^..'A"'               .,            .^  '"■^'   "'^   tertiary   production   for    the    taxable 

■e    mean.,  .n  individual-  ^     "^'  ^'■'^'  geotherm^.l  deposit  in  rhe  United  year. 

A,    who   has   been   certihed   bv   the   ap-  ^.h^'*,!  ?' i" '^  P°'^*"'r,°^ '^'' '"'''''TJ^  "^.'l"'^  "'B)    PitA-sL-orx    TAm^.-For    purpo.^e,   of 

;r.-,priate   agency   of   State   or   local    govern-  ,^.^j'^^  '=  '^^'*'™'"«^^"  '^^,^/f^  V''7'^»^''»  subparagraph  (A)-                         '      ' 

n:.n-  a.,  being  edible  for  ftnunrial  assistance  '""l  "^^'^"'"6    ot    .section    613, b,  ,  1,  ,A).  \       case  of  pro-                        The  tentative 

nier  part  A  of  tale  IV  of  the  Social  Security  a^l  22  percent  shall  be  deemed  to  l>e  spc,  i-  durtVo-i  dtirin-                                    m..^!  h  v^,! 

\ct  and  as  having  continuously  received  such  ^"^^  "»  >*ubsection  (b)  of  section  G13  for  p.ir-  ,„.  „.,,„ ..rf ''  'f..,..                               \!„i'",»  .' 

mancial  assistance  during  the  90  day  period  P"ses  of  subsection   (a)  of  that  section.  '^     i  ..n  icu  .                                 oarreis  is. 

nil  h    immediately    precedes    the    date    on  "'2)    Definition.s.— For    purposes    of    this          ^^'^^ 2.000 

ijich    such    individual    is    hired    by    the  iiibsectlon—  '976   1.800 

ixp:<yer,  "(A)  Natural  gas  sold  tiNDin  a  Fixin  con-  I!J«7    1.600 

■iB)    who  h.is  oeeii  empl'iyed  bv  the  tax-  tract. — The  term    natural  gas  sold   under  a  '^^^^    1,400 

:  aver  for  a  period  in  e.xcess  of  30  consecu-  Axed  contract'  means  domestic   natural  ga-s  '^'^ 1.200 

.ve  days  on  a  sub-stantially  full-time  basis,  '^o''*    ^''•'   the   producer    under   a   contract,   in  lyUo  and  thereafter l.OOJ 

.Ci   who  b.-s  not  displaced  anv  other  In-  '""ect  on  February  1.  1975.  a-id  at  all  times  -,4)    d^ily  dfpiftmue  nati'Rm  gas  quan- 

■  (••laual  from  employment  by  the  taxpayer,  thereafter  belore  siuh  .sale.  und>>r  which  the  tity -For  purposes  of  paragraph  d)    the  dc- 

"*'-            ,  price    for    such    gas    cannot    be    adjusted    to  pietable  natural  gius  quantity  of  anv  taxpaver 

Di    who  Is  not  a  migrant  worker.  ''eflect  to  any  extent   the  ln.rea.se  In  liabil-  u,r  any  taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to  (i  (mo 

ine  term   eligible  employee-  includes  an  era-  "-les  01  the  seller  lor  lax  under  this  chapter  ciibic  feel  multiplied  bv  the  number  of  bar- 

;:'.-.oe    of    the    taxpayer    whose   services   are  OY  reason  of  the  repeal  of  percentage  deple-  rels  of  the  taxpayers  depletable  oil  quantity 

'.-    performed   in   connection   with   a   trade  tion  for  ga.s   Price  increases  after  February  1,  i„    ^vhlch    the    taxpayer   elects   to   have    this 

-   ri^messof  tie  Taxpayer  19o    shall  be  presumed  to  take  increases  In  pan,  ;i-aph    apply.   The    taxpayers   depletable 

,2)     MiG.tANx    w  :RKER— For   pufposcs    of  ta"   liabilities  into  account   unless   the  tax-  oil    quantity    for   any    taxable    year   shall    be 

.  ..r^graph    (1,     the    term    •migrant    worker'  PaVfr  demonstrates  to  the  contrary  by  clear  reduced  bv' the   number  of  barrels  with   re- 

.•■  tans   an    Individual    who    is   employed    for  ^"5  convincing  evidence  ^p^..^  ,„  ,,,,,,<,h  „„  election  under  this  para- 

•rvKei  for  which   the  customary  period   of  .       >^>    Rfgulated   nati-ral   gas -The    term  ^,y;^^,n   applies-    Such  election   .shall    be  made 

•  inployment  by  one  employer  is  less  than  30  regulated  natural  gxs'  means  domestic  nat-  „t  such  tune  atul  in  such  manner  as  the 
v.s  If  the  nature  of  such  services  requires  "■•»'  S^s  produced  and  sold  by  the  producer,  seiietarv  o;-  his  del-.Mte  sh.ill  by  rc-ulations 
•.at   such   Individual    travel    from    place    to  before  July   1.   1976.  subject  to  the  Juri.sdic-  pie-cribe 

i.  ace  over  a  short  period  of  time"  t"^;!'  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,   the  •  ,5,  appm.  ahle  Pf  rckntacif  -  For  Purpose... 

i\')     Effective     Date — The     amendments  P"""^*    '"«■    which    has    not    been   adjusn-u    to     of  para 'raph  ( 1 ) 

::::,'Je  by  tf.is  section  with  respect  to  federal  rellecl  to  any  extent  the  increase  in  liability  ° 

■.\e!fr.re  recipient   employment   Incentive  ex-  of  the  seller  for  tax   under  this  chapter  by  •'In  the  case  of  production 

t>f,-nses  shell  apply  to  such  expenses  paid  or  rea-son  of  tiie  repeal  of  perceiuage  depletion  during  the  calendar                     '1  he  applicable 

mirred  by   a   taxpayer   to   an   eligible   em-  ^or    gas.    Price    increa.ses    after    February    1.  year                                                    percentage  Is: 

p.o'.ee   wiioni  svich   taxpayer  hires  after   the  iy'i'5.   shall    be    presumed    to    like    increases  '■''^5                       22 

date  cf  tl;e  enactment  of  thU  Act.  i"  tax  liabilities  into  account  unless  the  tax-  ''''?•'                 22 

an    402   Time  V/HEN  CoNiEiiiU-nr/.Ns  De- MED  P''-*""    demonstiales    the    contrary    by    clear  "'77     22 

.\Ude  to  Certain  Pen:,i..n  PL^Ns  *"•*  convincing  evidence.  1U78       22 

vi«rfi,^.r>    ini-7  rf  .1,..  tr .«„,„..       D   .              .  "•'='   Exemption  for  I.-jdepe\oent  Piii.ui'c-  l^'H           22 

^^»'°».  '0»7  of  the  Empoyee  Retirement  ers  and  R-.yalt  v  Owners    -                                           U.80     22 

~»^r.   r-       J'       ?     ":^    '"*    (relating    to  ..,,,    j,,    ce.veral  -Except   a.   prowded    in          "-'SI     - 20 

o:!k.';  Act  r/atn^.ded-''-   '*"  '   '""'"""  ^-^^^'U.n   .d).  the  allo.Le  f,!r  d.pielion         ".82     18 

)i  .   ,n     ,  K  «^  o,    ,1,^      .V             .  .  tinder  sectio.i  611  shall  be  computed   in  ac-          l'.'83    - 16 

tl.;ot'igh   :^T^  :^n^^TlltX.:r::!,  -^<^-'-  -^'^  ----  «>^  wuh'respect  to-  .'..84  and  thereafter 15 

•  o-,  Through  (I),',  and  .     "^'    ^   "'"*■'"   ^^   '"°   taxpayers   average  .^Q^  On.  and  NAXim.AL  gas  resulting  from 

(2)    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol-  *' -'    Pfoatiction    of   domestic    crude   oil    a.s  shondary  oh  tertiary  processes  — 

lo.Aliig  new  subsection:  '*'^*s    not    e.iceed    the    taxpayers    de].letabie  ■■^f^)    jn  general.— Except   as  provided  iii 

(1/    Contribltions    to   HR     10    Plans. —  oil  quantity:  and  subsection   id),  the  allowance  for  depletion 

Nolwithstai.dii;g  s  ibsetiioi.s  (b)  and  (C)(2).  "'^'    •'^'^   niucli   of    the    taxpayer's   average  luider  section  611  shall  be  computed  In  ac- 

in  the  case  ol  a  plan  in  existence  on  January  dallv  prciduction  of  domestic  naiural  gas  as  rordaine  with  .secti(}n  613  with  respect  to — 

1,    1974     the    amendment    made    b>    section  '^^^''    ""'    exceed    the    taxpayers    depletable  '(i)  so  much  of  the  taxpayer's  average  daily 

I'Jl3ic;(2/   of  this  Act  shall  apply,   with  re-  -latural  gas  quantity;  .secondary  or  tertiary  production  of  domestic 

spect  to  a  plan  which  provides  contributiona  and   the  applLable  percentage    (determined  crude  oil  aa  does  not  exceed  the  taxpayer's 

or    benefits    for    employees    iome    or    all    of  in   accordance   with   the   table   contained   In  depletable    oil    t.uantlty     (determined    with 

whom  are  employees  withm  the  mciiing  of  pi-ra-iaph  i5)  1  ->hall  lie  deemed  to  he  speci-  ri-„;ird  to  paragraph  (3)  (A)  ill);  and 
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"(li)  so  much  of  the  taxpayer's  average 
daily  secondary  or  tertiary  production  ol  do- 
mestic naturaJ  gas  as  does  not  exceed  the 
taxpayer's  depletable  natural  gas  quantity 
(determined  without  regard  to  ptiragraph 
(3)  (A)  (11) ) ;  and  22  percent  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  specified  In  subsection  (b)  of  section 
613  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  that 
section. 

"(B)  Average  daily  secondary  or  tertiary 
production. — For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  taxpayer's  average  daily  second- 
ary or  tertiary  production  of  domestic  crude 
oil  or  natural  gas  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  his  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  domestic  crude  oil  or  natural  gas, 
as  the  case  may  be,  resulting  from  secondary 
or  tertiary  processes  during  the  taxable  year 
by  the  number  of  days  in  such  taxable  year, 
and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  holding  a 
partial  Interest  In  the  production  from  any 
property  (Including  any  Interest  held  In  any 
partnership)  such  taxpayer's  production 
shall  be  considered  to  be  that  amount  of 
such  production  determined  by  multiplying 
the  total  production  of  such  property  by  the 
taxpayer's  percentage  participation  in  the 
revenues  from  such  property. 

"(C)  Termination. — This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  after  December  31,  1983. 

"(7)  Special  Rules.- — 

"(A)  Production  of  Crude  Oil  in  Excess 
OF  Depletable  Oil  Quantitv. — If  the  tax- 
payer's average  dally  production  of  domestic 
crude  oil  exceeds  his  depletable  oil  quantity, 
the  allowance  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  with 
respect  to  oil  produced  during  the  taxable 
year  from  each  property  In  the  United 
States  shall  be  that  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  depletion 
which  would  have  been  allowable  under 
section  613(a)  for  all  of  the  taxpayer's  oil 
production  from  such  property  during  the 
taxable  year  (computed  as  If  section  613 
applied  to  all  of  svich  production  at  the  rate 
specified  In  paragraph  (5)  or  (6),  as  the 
case  may  be)  as  his  depletable  oil  quantity 
bears  to  the  aggregate  number  of  barrels 
representing  the  average  dally  production 
of  domestic  crude  oil  of  the  taxpayer  for 
such  year. 

"(B)  Production  of  Natural  Gas  in 
Excess  of  Depletable  Natu«al  Gas  Quan- 
tity.— If  the  taxpayer's  average  dally  pro- 
uctlon  of  domestic  natural  gas  exceeds  his 
depletable  natural  gas  quantity,  the  allow- 
ance under  paragraph  (1)(B)  with  respect 
to  natural  gas  produced  during  the  taxable 
year  from  each  property  In  the  United 
States  shall  be  that  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  depletion 
which  would  have  been  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 613(a)  for  all  of  the  taxpayer's  natural 
gas  produced  from  such  property  during  the 
taxable  year  (computed  as  If  section  613 
applied  to  all  of  such  production  at  the  rate 
specified  In  paragraph  (5)  or  (6),  as  the 
case  may  be)  as  the  amount  of  his  deplet- 
able natural  gas  quantity  in  cubic  feet 
bears  to  the  aggregate  number  of  cubic 
feet  representing  the  average  dally  produc- 
tion of  domestic  natural  gas  of  the  taxpayer 
for  such  year. 

"(C)  Taxable  Income  Prom  the  Proper- 
ty.— If  both  oil  and  gas  are  produced  from 
the  property  during  the  taxable  year,  for 
purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  the 
taxable  Income  from  the  property,  In  ap- 
plying the  50-percent  limitation  in  section 
613(ai,  shall  be  allocated  between  the  oil 
production  and  the  gas  production  In  pro- 
portion to  the  gross  Income  during  the  tax- 
able year  from  each. 

"(D)  Partnerships.— In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, the  depletion  allowance  in  the  case 
of  oil  and  gas  wells  to  which  this  subsection 
applies  shall  be  computed  separately  by  the 
partners  and  not  by  the  partnership. 


"(E)  Secondaby  or  Tertiary  Production. — 
If  the  taxpayer  has  production  from  secon- 
dary or  tertiary  recovery  processes  during  the 
taxable  year,  this  paragraph  (under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate) shall  be  applied  separately  with  respect 
to  such  production. 

"(8)  Businesses  Under  Common  Control; 
Members  of  the  Same  Family. — 

"(A)  Component  members  of  controlled 
group  treated  as  one  taxpayer. — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  persons  who  are  members 
of  the  same  controlled  group  of  corporations 
shall  be  treated  as  one  taxpayer. 

"(B)  Aggregation  of  business  entities  un- 
der common  control. — If  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  beneficial  Interest  in  two  or  more 
corporations,  trusts,  or  estates  is  owned  by 
the  same  or  related  persons  (taking  into  ac- 
count only  persons  who  own  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  such  beneficial  interest),  the  tenta- 
tive quantity  determined  under  the  table  in 
paragraph  (3)  (B)  shall  be  allocated  among 
all  such  entitles  In  proportion  to  the  respec- 
tive production  of  domestic  crude  oil  during 
the  period  In  question  by  such  entities. 

"(C)  Allocation  among  members  of  the 
same  family. — In  the  case  of  individuals  who 
are  members  of  the  same  family,  the  tenta- 
tive quantity  determined  under  the  table  in 
paragraph  (3)(B)  shall  be  allocated  among 
such  Individuals  In  proportion  to  the  re- 
spective production  of  domestic  crude  oil 
during  the  period  in  question  by  such  In- 
dividuals. 

"(D)  Definition  and  special  rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  the  term  "controlled  group  of  cor- 
porations' has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  1563(a),  except  that  section 
1563(b)(2)  shall  not  apply  and  except  that 
'more  than  50  percent'  shall  be  substituted 
for  'at  least  80  percent'  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  section  1563(a) , 

"(U)  a  person  Is  a  related  person  to 
another  person  If  such  {>ersons  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  controlled  group  of  cor- 
porations or  if  the  relationship  between  such 
persons  would  result  in  a  disallowance  of 
losses  under  section  267  or  707(b),  except 
that  for  this  purpose  the  family  of  an 
Individual  Includes  only  his  spouse  and 
minor  children, 

"(iii)  the  family  of  an  individual  in- 
cludes only  his  spouse  and  minor  chil- 
dren, and 

"(Iv)  each  6,000  cubic  feet  of  domestic 
natural  gas  shall  be  treated  as  1  barrel  of 
domestic  crude  oil. 

"(9)   Transfer  of  oil  or  gas  property. — • 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  (Including 
the  subleasing  of  a  lease)  after  December  31. 
1974  of  an  Interest  (including  an  Interest  in 
a  partnership  or  trust)  In  any  proven  oil 
or  gas  property,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  transferee  (or  sublessee)  with 
respect  to  production  of  crude  oil  or  natural 
gas  attributable  to  such  interest,  and  such 
production  shall  not  be  tsiken  into  account 
for  any  computation  by  the  transferee  (or 
sublessee)  under  this  subsection.  A  prop- 
erty shall  be  treated  as  a  proven  oil  or 
gas  property  If  at  the  time  of  the  transfer 
the  principal  value  of  the  property  has  been 
demonstrated  by  prospecting  or  exploration 
or  discovery  work. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of — 

"(1)    a  transfer  of  property   at   death,  or 

"(il)  the  transfer  in  an  exchange  to  which 
section  351  applies  if  following  the  exchange 
the  tentative  quantity  determined  under 
the  table  contained  In  paragraph  (3)iB)  Is 
allocated  under  paragraph  (8)  between  the 
transferor  and  transferee. 

"(10)  Special  rule  for  fisc\l  year  tax- 
payers.— In  appplying  this  subsection  to  a 
taxable  year  which  is  not  a  calendar  year, 
each  portion  of  such  taxable  year  which  oc- 
curs during  a  single  calendar  year  shall  be 
treated  as  If  it  were  a  short  taxable  year. 


"il!  Certain  production  not  taken  into 
.ACCOUNT. — In  applying  this  subsection,  there 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas  with  respect  to  which 
subseciion  (b)  applies. 

"id)  Limitations  on  Application  of  .Svp- 
SECTICN  I  c)  . — 

"(1)  Limitation  based  on  taxable  in- 
come— The  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
attributable  lo  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion (C)  shall  not  exceed  65  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  taxable  income  for  the  year  com- 
puted without  regard  to — 

■■(A  I  depletion  with  re.spect  to  production 
of  oil  and  gas  subject  to  the  pro'.-isions  of 
s-abseclion  ( c ) . 

"(B)  any  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
the  taxable  year  under  section  172.  and 

"lO  any  capital  loss  carryback  to  the  'ax- 
able  year  under  section  1212. 
If  an  amount  is  disallowed  as  a  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  by  reason  of  application  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  disallowed 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  allow- 
able as  a  ded'uction  under  subsection  ic)  for 
the  following  taxable  year,  subject  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  preceding  sentence  to  such 
taxable  year  For  purposes  of  basis  adjus:- 
ments  and  determining  whether  cost  deple- 
tion exceeds  percentage  depletion  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  from  a  property,  ativ 
amount  disallowed  as  a  deduction  on  the 
application  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  the  respective  properties  from  whic'.i 
the  oil  or  gas  was  produced  in  proportion  to 
the  percentage  depletion  otherwise  allowable 
to  such  properties  under  subsection   (Cl. 

"(2)  Retailers  Excluded. — Subsection  (c) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  taxpayer 
who  directly,  or  through  a  related  person, 
sells  oil  or  natural  gas,  or  any  product  de- 
rived from  oil  or  natural  gas — 

"(A)  through  any  retail  outlet  opera'ed 
by  the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person,  or 

■■(B)   to  any  person^ 

'■(i)  obligated  under  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person 
to  use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  or  service 
mark  or  name  owned  by  such  taxpayer  or  a 
related  person,  in  marketing  or  distributmg 
oil  or  natural  gas  or  any  product  derived 
from  oil  or  natural  gas.  or 

"(11)  given  authority,  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  or  contract  with  the  taxpayer  or 
a  related  person,  to  occupy  any  retail  ou:let 
owned,  leased,  or  in  any  way  controlled  by 
the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person 

•'i3)  Related  Perso.n- — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  a  person  is  a  related  perso;-. 
with  respect  to  the  taxpayer  if  a  significant 
ownership  interest  in  either  the  taxpayer  or 
such  person  is  held  by  the  other,  or  if  a 
third  person  has  a  significant  ownership  in- 
terest in  both  the  taxpayer  and  such  person 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'significant  ownership  interesf  means — 

■'(A)  with  respect  to  any  corporation.  5 
percent  or  more  in  value  of  the  o.itstanding 
stock  of  such  corporation. 

"iB)  with  respect  to  a  partnership  5  per- 
cent or  more  interest  in  the  profits  or  capital 
of  such  partnership,  and 

■■(C)  With  respect  to  an  estate  or  triis'. 
5  percent  or  more  of  the  beneficial  interests 
ill  such  estate  or  trust. 

'■(4)  Certain  Refiners  ExcLUDhD— !f  the 
taxpayer  or  a  related  person  engages  in  the 
refining  o:  crude  oil.  subsection  (o  shall  no'- 
apply  to  such  taxpayer  if  on  any  day  durinj: 
the  taxable  year  the  refinery  runs  of  the  tax- 
payer and  s'lch  per.>an  exceed  50.000  barrels 

■■(e)  Definitions.— For  purposses  of  this 
section — 

■■|I)  Crvdl  OIL— The  term  crude  oil'  in- 
cludes a  natural  gas  liquid  recovered  from  a 
gas  well  in  lease  separators  or  field  facilities. 

•'I  2)  Natural  gas — The  term  natural  gas' 
tneans  atiy  product  (other  than  crude  oil)  of 
an  oil  or  g.Hs  well  if  a  deduction  for  depletion 
IS  allowable  under  section  611  with  respect 
to  s'a.h  pvo;uict. 
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■  (3)  Domestic— The  term  ■duniestic'  refers 
to  production  from  an  oU  or  gas  well  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States  or  In  a  possession 
of  the  United  State-;. 

•  i4)  Barrel. — The  term  b:irrtr  iiu-ans  42 
U:i:ted  States  gallon-.," 

(b)  Technical  A.mendmenis. — 
111  Section  613id)    irelatlng  to  percentage 
depletion)    is  amer.Ued  ti  rend  a->  tollow.s: 

'  id)  Denial  op  Plrcfntaoe  DEPLrno.s  in 
Case  of  Oil  and  Gas  Wells. — Except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  613.\.  In  the  cvse  of  anv  oil 
or  t:.v>  well,  the  aKow.mce  for  depletion  shall 
be  computed  without  reference  to  this  Elec- 
tion." 

1 2)   Section  6r3ibi  is  amended — 
lA)    by  strikL.g  ou:  .<;ubp.AraE»raph   (A)    ot 
paraijraph    (  I  )    and    re;!e-.ig:iatius;    subpara- 
?;raph.s    iB)    and    (Ci    as  .-.ubparaijraphs    (Ai 
and   (B).  rcspe:-tivel  ■ 

iB)    by  striking  out  'iDiC) "  each  place 
It   appears  in  paragraphs    i3i.    i4).  and   i7» 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereol  •(DiB)".  and 
(C)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (7)  — 

III  by  stril-.ing  out  •or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A). 

Ill)  by  strl'-.lng  out  the  perind  at  the  end 
of  clause  iB)  and  iiLsertiiitc  in  lieu  thereof 
":  or",  and 

liti)  by  addii.g  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"iC)  oil  and  gas  wells.  ■ 

i3)  Section  703ia)i2i  (relatinc  to  deduc- 
tions not  allowable  to  a  partnership)  Is 
amended  by  strlkint;  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  lEi,  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparas^raph  IF)  and  Insertlni^ 
In  lieu  ".  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"iG)  the  deduction  for  depletion  under 
section  611  with  respect  to  oil  and  ga.s  pro- 
duction subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
t;i3A(c)." 

IC)  Eftective  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1975,  and  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31.  1974. 
TITLK  VI— TAXATIO.V  OF  FOREIGN  OIL 
AND  CAS  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  IN- 
COME 

Se'-,  eui.  LiMiTATi  'Ns  ON  Foreic;n  Tax  Credit 
FOR  Taxes  P.md  in  Connetction 
With  Foreign  On.  and  Gas  In- 
come 

lu)  In  GcNntAL —Subpart  A  of  part  III 
of  subchapter  N  of  chapU-r  I  (relating  to 
foreign  tax  credit)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•  Sec.  907.  Special  Rules  in  Case  op  Foreign 
Oil  and  Gas  Income 
■ia)  Redvction  in  Amocnt  Allowed  as 
Foreign  Tax  Under  Section  001. — In  apply- 
ing section  901.  the  amoiui*  of  anv  income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  prohts  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  (or  deemed  to  have  been  paid)  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  foreign 
oil  and  gas  cxtruictlon  Income  which  would 
(but  for  this  subsection)  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  section  901  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
amount  of  such  taxes  exceed.-;  the  product 
of — 

'  1 1)  the  amount  of  the  foreign  oil  and  gas 
extraction  income  for  the  taxable  year,  mul- 
tiplied by 

'c2)  the  percentage  whicli  is — 

"iA)  in  taxable  years  ending:  In  197j.  110 
percent  of. 

•'(B)  In  taxable  years  ending  in  1976.  105 
percent  of.  and 

"(C)  In  taxable  years  ending  after  1976. 
2  percentage  point.s  above. 

the  sum  of  the  normal  tax  rates  and  the 
svirtax  rates  for  the  taxable  year  specified  i:i 
section  11. 

"(b)  Ap?lic.\tton  op  Se;-tio.n  904  Limita- 
tion.— The  provisions  of  section  904  shall 
be  applied  separately  with  respect   to — 


"(1)   foreign  oil  related  income,  and 

■■|2)  other  taxable  Income. 
With  respect  to  foreign  oil  related  income. 
the  overall  limitation  provided  by  section 
904(a)(2)  shall  apply  and  the  per-country 
limitation  provided  by  section  904(a)(1) 
shall  not  apply. 

••(C)  Foreign  Income  Definitions  and 
Special  Riles— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  FuREIG.N  OIL  AND  CAS  EXTRAniON  IN- 
COME— The  term  foreign  oil  and  gas  extrac- 
tion income'  means  the  taxable  Income  de- 
ri.od  .rom  sources  without  the  United  States 
and  its  po.s.ses.-;ions  from — 

"(.^1  the  extraction  (by  the  taxpayer  or 
any  other  person)  of  minerals  from  oil  or 
gas  wells,  or 

"(B)  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a:-:'ets  used 
by  the  taxpayer  in  the  trade  or  business 
d>s:ri  led  in  subparagraph  ( A) . 

■■|2)      FORIIGN     OIL     REIAIED     INCOME. — 'ihC 

t:?rm  'lorelf.'n  oil  related  Income'  means  the 
taxable  income  derived  from  sources  outside 
the  Unit3d  States  and  it,s  po.sses.^lons  from — 
•  I  A)  the  extraction  i  by  the  taxpayer  or 
any  other  person)  of  minerals  from  oil  or 
gas  wells. 

"(B)  the  processing  of  ';uch  minerals  into 
their  primary  products. 

"(C)  the  transportation  of  such  minerals 
or  primary  products. 

"iDi  the  distribution  or  sale  of  such  min- 
erals or  primary  products,  or 

"I  El  the  sale  or  c.\chant;e  of  assets  used 
by  the  taxpayer  in  the  trade  or  business 
described  in  subparagraph  (A).  (B)  (C). 
or  (D) . 

"(3)  Dividends,  interest,  partnership  dis- 
TRiBi-TioN.  ETC.— The  term  foreign  oil  and 
gas  e.'traction  Income'  and  the  term  'foreign 
oU  related  income'  include — 

"(A)  dividends  and  interest  frt  m  a  foreign 
corporation  in  respect  of  which  taxes  are 
deemed  paid  by  the  taxpaver  under  section 
902. 

"(B)  dividends  from  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion which  are  treated  under  section  861  as 
income  from  sources  without  the  United 
States. 

"(C)  amounts  with  respect  to  which  taxes 
are  deemed  paid  under  section  960(a).  and 
"iD)  the  taxpayer's  distributive  share  of 
the  income  of  partnerships: 
to  the  exte;it  such  dividends,  interest, 
amounts,  or  distributive  share  is  attributable 
to  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  income,  or 
to  foreign  oil  related  income,  as  the  case 
may  be:  cx:ept  that  intercut  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  and  dividends  described 
in  subparagraph  iB)  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  computing  foreign  oil  and  gas 
extraction  income  but  shall  he  taken  Into 
account  in  computing  for.:ign  oil-related 
income. 

"(4i  Certain  losses —If  for  any  foreign 
country  for  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer 
would  have  a  net  operating  loss  if  only  items 
from  sources  within  such  country  (including 
deductions  properly  apportioned  or  allocated 
thereto)  which  relate  to  the  extraction  of 
minerals  from  oil  or  gas  wells  were  taken 
into  account    such  items — 

"lA)  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  In 
computing  forctcn  oil  and  gas  extraction  i:i- 
come  for  such  year,  but 

"(B)  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  com- 
puting foreign  oil  related  income  for  such 
year. 

"(d)  Disregard  of  Certain  PosriD  Prk  es. 
Etc.— For  purpo.ses  of  this  chapter,  in  deter- 
.•nlning  the  amount  of  taxable  Income  In  the 
case  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  income, 
if  the  oil  or  gas  is  disposed  of.  or  Is  acciuired 
other  than  from  the  government  of  a  foreign 
country,  at  a  posted  price  (or  other  pru  ing 
arrangement)  which  differs  from  the  fair 
mark'-t  value  for  such  oil  or  gas.  such  fair 
mark<'t  value  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  such 
poHtod  pri(  e  i  or  other  pricing'  arrangement  i . 


"(e)  Transitional  Rules. — 
"  1 1 )  Taxable  tears  ending  after  December 
31,  1974. — In  applying  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  of  section  904  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  which  may  be  carried  over 
from  a  taxable  year  ending  before  January  1, 
1975,  to  any  taxable  year  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974 — 

"(A)  subsection  (ai  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  in  effect  for  such  prior 
taxable  year  and  for  all  taxable  years  there- 
after, and 

"(B)  the  carryover  from  such  prior  year 
shall  be  divided  (effective  as  of  the  flrst  day 
of  the  hrst  taxable  year  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974)   into — 

'•(1)  a  foreign  oil  related  carryover,  and 
"(it)  anotl'.er  carryover, 
ou  the  basis  of  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
foreign  oil  related  income,  or  the  other  tax- 
able income,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  the  total 
taxable  Income  taken  Into  account  in  com- 
puting the  amount  of  such  carryover. 

"(2)  Taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber .1).  1975. — In  applying  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  .section  904  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  which  may  be  carried 
over  fr.-m  a  taxable  year  ending  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976.  to  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
December  31.  1975,  if  the  per-country  limita- 
tion provided  by  section  904ia)(l)  applied 
to  such  prior  taxable  year  and  to  the  tax- 
pa\crs  last  taxable  year  ending  belore  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976.  then  in  the  case  of  any  foreign 
oil  related  carryover — 

"(A)  the  first  sentence  of  section  904(e)  i2) 
shall  not  apply,  but 

"iB)  such  amount  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  could  have  been  used  in  su;h 
succeeding  taxable  year  If  the  per-country 
limitation  continued  to  apply. 

"(f)  Recapture  of  Foreign  Gil  Related 
Lo.ss. — 

"(1)  General  bile  — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  in  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who 
sustains  a  foreign  oil  related  loss  for  any  tax- 
able year — 

"(A)  that  portion  of  the  foreign  oil  re- 
lated Income  for  each  succeeding  taxable 
year  which  is  equal  to  the  les.ser  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  loss  (to  the  ex- 
tent not  used  under  this  paragraph  in  prior 
years ) ,  or 

"(li)  50  percent  of  the  foreign  oil  related 
income  for  such  succeeding  taxable  year, 
shall  be  treated  as  income  from  sources  with- 
in the  United  Stales  (and  not  as  income 
from  .sources  without  the  United  States), 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  hicome.  war  prof- 
its, and  excess  profits  t-axes  paid  or  accrued 
(or  deemed  to  have  been  paid)  to  a  for- 
eign country  for  such  succeeding  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  foreign  oil  related  Income 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  s.ime  proportion  to  the  total  amount 
of  such  foreign  taxes  as  the  amount  treated 
as  income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  under  subparagraph  (A)  bears  to  the 
total  foreign  oil  related  income  for  such  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year. 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  amount  of 
any  loreign  taxes  for  which  credit  is  denied 
under  subparagraph  (B)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
for  any  taxable  year.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  foreign  oil  related  Income  shall 
be  determined  without  regard  to  this  sub- 
s ret  ion. 

"(2)  Foreign  oil  related  loss  defined. — - 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  terra 
'fore:gn  oil  related  loss'  means  the  amount 
by  which  the  gross  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  from  sources  without  the  United  States 
and  it5  po.ssess!ons  ( whether  or  not  the  tax- 
payer chooses  the  benefits  of  this  subpart 
for  such  taxable  year)  taken  Into  account 
in  determining  the  foreign  oil  related  income 
for  such  year  is  exceeded  by  the  sum  of  the 
deductions  properly  apportioned  or  allocated 
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thereto,  except  that  there  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account — 

"(A)  any  net  operating  loss  deduction  al- 
lowable for  such  year  under  section  172(a) 
or  any  capital  loss  carrybacks  and  carryovers 
to  such  year  under  section  1212,  and 

■■(B)  any — 

••|i)    foreign    expropriation    loss    for    such 
year,  as  defined  in  section  172(k)(l),  or 
"   ■•(ii)  loss  for  such  year  which  arises  from 
fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty,  or 
from  theft. 

to  the  extent  such  loss  is  not  compensated 
for  by  insurance  or  otherwise. 

•■(3)  Dispositions. — 

■■(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  if  property  used  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness described  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B), 
(C),  or  (D)  of  subsection  (c)i2)  is  disposed 
of  during  any  taxable  yeir — 

"(i)  the  taxpayer  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter  (other  than 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  shall  be  deemed  to  have  re- 
ceived and  recognized  foreign  oil  related  In- 
come In  the  taxable  year  of  the  disposition, 
by  reason  of  such  disposition.  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  excess  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  property  over  the  tax- 
payer's adjusted  basis  In  such  property  or 
the  remaning  amount  of  the  foreign  oil  re- 
lated losses  which  were  not  u.sed  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  taxable  year  or  any  prior 
taxable  year,  and 

"(11)  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  such  income  by  substituting  '100 
percent'  or  '50  percent'." 

"(B)  Disposition  defined. — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'disposition'  In- 
cludes a  sale,  exchange,  distribution,  or  gift 
of  property,  whether  or  not  gain  or  loss  is 
recognized  on  the  transfer. 

"(C)  Exceptions. — Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (B),  the  term  'disposition'  does 
not  include— 

"(i)  a  disposition  of  property  which  is  not 
a  material  factor  in  the  realization  of  income 
by  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(11)  a  disposition  of  property  to  a  domestic 
corporation  In  a  distribution  or  transfer  de- 
scribed in  section  381(a). 

"(g)  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpora- 
tions Which  Are  Members  of  an  Affiliated 
Group. — If  a  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
poration Is  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group 
for  the  taxable  year,  then  in  applying  section 
901,  the  amount  of  any  income,  war  profits, 
and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  (or 
deemed  to  have  been  paid)  during  the  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  foreign  oil  and  gas 
extraction  income  which  would  (but  for  this 
section  and  section  1503(b))  be  taken  Into 
account  for  purposes  of  section  901  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  the  reduction  with  respect  to  such 
taxes  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or 

"(2)  the  reduction  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1503(b)  by  applying  section  1503(b) 
separately  with  respect  to  such  taxes,  but  not 
by  both  such  reductions." 

(b)  Certain  Payments  Not  To  Be  Consid- 
ered AS  Taxes. — Section  901  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  subsection 
(g).  and  by  adding  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Certain  Payments  for  Oil  or  Gas 
Not  Considered  as  Taxes. — Notwithstanding 
subsection  (b)  and  sections  102  and  960,  the 
amount  of  any  income,  or  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  during  the  tax- 
able year  to  any  foreign  country  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  oil  or  gas 
extracted  In  such  country  Is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  tax  for  purposes  of  section  275(a) 
and  this  section  If — 

"  ( 1 )  the  taxpayer  has  no  economic  Interest 
In  the  oil  or  gas  to  which  section  611(a)  ap- 
plies, and 

"(2)  either  such  purchase  or  sale  Is  at  a 
price  which  differs  from  the  fair  market  value 


for  such  oil  or  gas  at  the  time  of  such  pur- 
chase or  sale." 

(c)  Clerical   AMENDMENT.^The   table   of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  III  of  subchap- 
ter N  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item; 
"Sec.  907.  Special  rules  In  case  of  foreign  oil 

and  gas  income." 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1974;  except 
that — 

(1)  the  second  sentence  of  section  907 (b) 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1974,  and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  section  907(f)  shall 
apply  to  losses  sustained  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1975. 

Sec.  602.  Taxation  op  Earnings  and  Profits 
OF   Controlled   Foreign   Corpo- 
rations AND  Their  Sharehold- 
ers. 

(a)  Repeal  or  Minimum  Distribution  Ex- 
ception To  Requirement  of  Current  Taxa- 
tion OF  Subpart  F  Income. — 

(1)  Repeal  of  Minimum  Distribution  Pro- 
visions.— Section  963  (relating  to  receipt  of 
minimum  distributions  by  domestic  corpora- 
tions) is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Certain  Distributions  by  Controlled 
Foreign  Corporations  to  Regulated  Invest- 
ment Companies  Treated  as  Dividends. — Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  851  (relating  to  limi- 
tations on  definition  of  regulated  investment 
company)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 

"For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  there  shall 
be  treated  as  dividends  amounts  included  in 
.  gross  income  under  section  951(a)  (1)  (A)  (I) 
for  the  taxable  year  to  the  extent  that,  under 
section  959(a)  (1),  there  Is  a  distribution  out 
of  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the  taxable 
year  which  are  attributable  to  the  amounts 
so  included." 

(3)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(A)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  P  of 
part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  963. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  (1)  of  section  951 
(a)  (1)   (relating  to  general  rule  for  amounts 

-  Included  In  gross  income  of  United  States 
shareholders)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"except  as  provided  in  section  963.". 

(b)  Limitation  on  Definition  of  Foreign 
Base  Company  Sales  Income. — Paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  section  954(d)  (relating  to  definition  of 
foreign  base  company  sales  income)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  personal  property  does  not  include 
agricultural  commodities  which  are  not  grown 
in  the  United  States  in  commercially  market- 
able quantities." 

(c)  Repeal  op  Exception  to  Requirement 
OF  Current  Taxation  of  Subpart  F  Income 
for  Reinvestment  in  Less  Developed  Coun- 
tries.— 

(1)  Repeal  op  Section  954(b)(1). — Para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  954 
(relating  to  exclusions  and  special  rules  re- 
garding foreign  base  company  income)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Repeal  of  Section  954(f)  .—Subsection 
(f)  of  section  954  (relating  to  increase  In 
qualified  investments  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries) Is  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Amendment  of  Section  951(a)  (1)  (A) 
(11). — Clause    (1)    of    section    951(a)(1)(A) 

is  amended  by  striking  out  "(determined 
under  section  955(a)(3))"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(determined  under  section  955 
(a)  (3)  as  In  effect  before  the  enactment 
of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975)  ". 

(4)  Repeal  of  Section  951(a)(3). — Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  951(a)  (relating  to  limi- 
tation on  pro  rata  share  of  previously  ex- 
cluded subpart  P  Income  withdrawn  from 
investment)   Is  hereby  repealed. 


(5)  Repeal  of  Section  955. — Section  955 
(relating  to  withdrawal  of  previously  ex- 
cluded subpart  F  income  from  qaalified  in- 
vestment) is  hereby  repealed. 

(6)  Less  developed  country  corporation 
defined. — Subsection  (d)  of  section  902  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Less  Developed  Country  Corporation 
Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'less  developed  country  corporation' 
means— 

"(II  a  foreign  corporation  which,  for  its 
taxable  year,  is  a  less  developed  country 
corporation  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
( 3 )  or ( 4 ) .  and 

"(2)  a  foreitin  corporation  whlcli  o\mis  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined  votiiif; 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote 
of  a  foreign  corporation  which  is  a  less 
developed  country  corporation  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph    (3).  and — 

•■|A)  80  percent  or  more  of  t!:e  grcss  in- 
come of  which  lor  its  taxable  year  meet.s 
the  requirement  of  paragraph    |3)(A).   and 

■■(B)  80  percent  or  more  in  value  of  the 
•assets  of  which  on  each  day  of  such  year 
consists  of  property  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  (B). 

A  foreign  corporraion  wbich  i.^  a  le.ss  de- 
veloped country  corporation  for  it.s  first  tax- 
able year  beginning  December  31.  1962.  sViall. 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  be  treated  as 
having  been  a  less  developed  country  cor- 
poration for  each  of  its  taxable  years  begin- 
ning before  January  1.  1963. 

"(3)  The  term  'less  developed  co-intry  cor- 
poration' means  a  foreign  corporation  which 
during  the  taxable  year  is  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tive conduct  of  one  or  more  trades  or  bu.si- 
nesses  and — 

"(A)  80  percent  or  more  of  the  t;ross  in- 
come of  which  for  the  taxable  year  i.=.  derived 
from  sources  within  less  developed  countries: 
and 

"(B)  80  percent  or  n\ore  in  value  of  the 
assets  of  which  on  each  day  of  the  taxable 
year  consists  of — 

"(i)  property  used  In  such  trades  or  busi- 
nesses and  located  In  less  developed  coun- 
tries, 

"(ii)  money,  and  deposits  with  persons 
carrying  on  the  banking  business, 

"(ill)  stock,  and  obligations  which,  at  the 
time  of  their  acquisition,  have  a  maturity  of 
one  year  or  more,  of  any  other  less  developed 
country  corporation, 

"(Iv)  an  obligation  of  a  less  developed 
country, 

"(v)  an  investment  which  is  required  be- 
cause of  restrictions  imposed  by  a  less  de- 
veloped country,  and 

"(vi)  property  described  in  section  95Cib) 
(2). 

For  purpo.ses  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  income  Is  derived 
from  sources  within  less  developed  countries 
shall  be  made  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(4)  The  term  'less  developed  country 
corpora.tion'  also  means  a  foreign  ccrpora- 
tion — 

"(Ai  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  in- 
come of  which  for  the  taxable  vear  coii'^ists 
of— 

"(i)  gross  income  derived  fioni.  or  in  con- 
nection with,  the  using  (or  hiring  or  leas- 
ing for  vise)  in  foreign  commerce  of  aircraft 
or  ves.sels  registered  under  the  laws  of  a  less 
developed  country,  or  from,  or  In  connection 
with,  the  performance  of  services  directly  re- 
lated to  use  of  such  aircraft  or  ves.seis.  or 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such  aircraft  or 
vessels,  and 

"(li)  dividends  and  Interest  received  from 
foreign  corporations  vhich  are  less  developed 
country  corporations  within  the  meaning  of 
this  paragraph  and  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of 
stock  of  which  are  owned  by  the  foreign  cor- 
jyoration,  and  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
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or  stock  or  obllgatioiis  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions which  are  such  less  developed  country 
corporations,  and 

"iB)  80  percent  or  more  of  the  assets  of 
which  on  each  day  of  the  taxable  year  con- 
sists of  (1)  assets  used,  or  held  for  vise,  for 
or  in  connection  with  the  production  of  In- 
(.jme  described  In  subparagraph  (A),  and  Hi) 
property  described  la  section  956(bi(2). 

'■(5)  The  t^rm  "le^s  devploppd  country' 
means  i  in  respect  to  any  U'leign  corpora- 
tion) any  foreign  country  (other  than  an 
area  within  the  S.no-Sovitt  bloc)  or  any 
possession  cf  the  Unred  States  with  respect 
to  which,  on  the  hr^t  day  of  the  taxable 
year,  there  is  in  effect  an  Executive  order  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  designat- 
ing such  country  or  posse^-lon  as  an  ero- 
ron::cal!y  less  developed  country  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence  an  overseas  territory,  de- 
partment, province,  or  p<jssesslon  may  be 
treated  as  a  separate  country  No  deslgnatlnn 
shall  be  niarte  \nider  rhi?  paruijraph  with  re- 
spect to — 

Australia  Liechieuateln 

A'.istria  Luxembourg 

Belgium  Monaco 

Cai'.ada  Netherlaiid-s 

Dei.rnarK  New  Zealand 

i-rance  Norway 

Gerniai.y  Union  of  South  Africa 

'Federal  Republic  i    San  Marino 

Hone  Kong  Sweden 

I'aiy  iwitzerlaiid 

Japan  United  Kinfdoni 

After  the  Prtsideut  has  desl^nat^d  any  for- 
eign country  or  any  possession  of  tlie  United 
States  as  an  economically  less  developed 
country  for  purposes  of  this  section,  he  shall 
not  terminate  such  designation  (either  by 
issuing  ail  Executive  order  for  that  pur- 
pose oi"  by  is.-'.i;ny  a;;  E.xec.iiive  order  under 
the  first  seii'enie  of  this  paragraph  which 
has  the  elfert  of  terminating  »uch  designa- 
tion i  unless  at  least  30  days  prior  to  j^uch 
termination,  he  has  notified  the  Senate  and 
the  Hojse  of  Representatives  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  ternin.ite  sucli  desitcnation  Any 
designation  m  effect  on  March  26,  I'jli. 
under  section  955(cii3)  las  in  efect  before 
the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1&T5)  shall  be  treated  a.=  made  under  this 
paragraph  ' 

I  7)  Clerical  Amendmlnt — The  table  of 
sections  fcr  subpart  F  of  part  III  rf  sub- 
chapter N  of  chapter  1  is  un:ended  by 
striking    out    the    Item    relating    to    section 

Id.  Snn'p:-;c  Profits  of  Conth  'Lled  For- 
eign CORPOR.ITION  To  Be  T\xed  Currenmv 
E.vcEi-r  TO  Extent  Reinvested  in  Shipping 
Operations — 

(1)    Shipping   pr.onis   im-Lt-i/ed    in    ceosa 

income     of     INITEO     STATES     SHAXEHOLDERS. — 

I  A)  iiect.on  964(8)  (relating  to  lorelgn 
base  company  income;  Is  amended  by  striK- 
ing  out  'and  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
by  striking  out  the  pernxl  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i3'  and  inserting  In  litu  thereof 
"  and  ,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  follow ;jig  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  fjre.t:.  base  cumpuny  shipping 
lucoaie  lor  the  taxable  year  (determined  un- 
der tjoseciiou  (f»  and  redued  tu  pro- 
viaed  ixk  subsection  (  b/  (5;  i ,  ' 

(Bi  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  lj61(b/  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"l2)     EXCI  tSloN     »OB    REINVESTE[J     SHIPPING 

INCOME. — For  purposes  of  subaect.on  (a), 
foreign  base  company  income  does  not  In- 
'.1  ade  foreign  taae  comptiny  shipping  income 
•.i  the  extent  that  tlie  amouiit  of  such  in- 
come does  not  exceed  the  increase  for  the 
taxable  year  in  qualitied  investments  in 
loreign  base  company  si:ippii:g  operations 
of  the  controlled  foreign  corporation  (as 
Q'  '*rmiiied  under  subsection  (g)  )  " 

(C)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
&54'b--'i/    „'(■  H.1  :.  ii!,M..-.rird  by  5'.'l<:l:ig  uut 


"paragraphs  (1)  and  (5)"  uiid  inser:lng  li 
lieu  thereof    paragraphs  (2)  and  (5)' 

(D)  Subparagraph  IB)  of  section  954  bl 
(3)  13  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph.s 
(1),  (2),"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'p.ira- 
graph  (2) .". 

lE)  Para^'raph  i5l  of  section  954(bl  H 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  foreign 
base  company  services  Income"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "the  foreign  ba-e  company 
.-*rvices  income,  and  the  foreign  ba"^  com- 
panv  shipping  income   . 

(F)  Section  954ib)  is  amended  by  adding; 
at  tiie  end  thereof  i!ie  follo\\lng  new  para- 
gr.iph : 

"l6l    SPECLAI.   HfLES   KOR    FOREIGN    BASE   COM- 

p\NY  SHIPPING  INCOME. — Income  of  a  cor- 
pjr.ifi.jn  which  Is  foreign  b.^se  company  ship- 
ping income  under  paragraph  (4)  of  sub^ec- 
tiau  (ai  (determined  without  reg.-^rd  to  the 
exclusion  vinder  p.iragrrtph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
.=e-ti  ni  »- 

(A)  shall  n:>l  be  considered  foreign  ba.se 
company  income  of  such  corporation  under 
any  other  paragraph  of  subjection  |a)  and 
"iB)  If  distributed  through  a  chain  of 
ownarshlp  described  under  section  958(a), 
shall  not  be  included  m  foreign  ba.se  company 
income  of  another  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
lion  ill  such  chain  " 

(G)  Section  954  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(f)  Foreign  Base  CuMpant  Shipping  In- 
roME — For  purposes  of  sub.section  (a)(4). 
the  term  "foreign  b.ise  company  shipping  In- 
c~ime'  means  Income  derived  from,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  the  use  (or  hiring  or  leasing 
lor  use)  of  any  aircr.ift  or  vessel  in  foreign 
commerce,  or  from,  or  in  connection  with, 
•^ne  performance  of  services  directly  related 
To  tne  use  of  any  such  aircraft,  or  vessel,  or 
'rom  the  sale,  exchange,  or  other  di.sposUlua 
of  any  such  aircraft  or  vessel  Such  term  In- 
clides.  b.it  is  not  limited  to   - 

■il)  dividends  and  Interest  received  from 
a  foreign  corporation  In  respect  of  which 
taxes  are  deemed  paid  under  section  902,  and 
gain  from  the  ,'iale,  exchange,  or  other  dis- 
position c.:f  i,i<,ck  or  obl'.j^iitii.ns  of  such  a 
foreign  corporation  to  the  extent  that  such 
dividends,  interest,  and  gains  are  attributa- 
ble to  foreign  base  company  shipping  in- 
come, and 

"'2)  that  portion  of  the  dLstribullve  share 
of  the  Income  of  a  partnership  attributable 
to  foreign  ba.se  company  shipping  Income 

"(g)     IntREasE    in    ytAMFIED    INVESTMENTS 

IN  Foreign'  liASE  Company  Shipping  Opera- 
tions— For  purposes  of  suhsection  (b)(2). 
tlie  Increase  ft^r  any  taxable  year  In  qualified 
investments  in  foreign  ba.se  company  ship- 
ping operations  of  any  controlled  forei^ui 
corporation  Is  the  anmuiit  by  which  — 

■  (1)  the  qualitied  Investments  In  foielgn 
base  company  shipping  operations  las  de- 
fined in  section  955(b))  of  the  coiiir<<lled 
foreign  corporation  at  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year,  exteed 

"(2)  the  qualified  Investinenls  in  foreign 
base  compauy  shlppint?  operations  (as  so  de- 
fined) of  the  controlled  foreign  corporatl(,n 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  tuxable  year  ' 

(2)    Am(jl'kts   i.Nci.i;oi.i)   in   lro.ss   income 

OF    united   states   SHARf  holders.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (Ai  of  section  951 
(a)tl)  Ls  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  clau.se  (l),  by  striking  out 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (il) 
ai.d  i'  sertlt.g  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and 
by  adding  at  tlie  end  there</f  the  following 
new  cJau.se : 

■  (ill)  his  pro  rata  sljare  (delt-rmlned  un- 
der section  955ia)(3i)  of  the  corpora' Ikiis 
previously  exclufied  subpart  V  income  with- 
drawn Jiom  foreign  ba^>e  lompany  j.lilpping 
operations  for  such  year;  and" 

(Bl  Section  951' a)  Is  amended  by  liisert- 
ing  after  paragraph  (2)  tlie  following  new 
parag-raph : 

\'i)  I.iurr*nnN  on  puo  rata  siiAKf  of  pre- 


VIOfSLY     FXCLtDED    SUBPART    F    INCOME    WTTH- 

cpjawn  from  investment. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  (ill),  the  pro  rata  share  of 
any  United  States  .shareholder  of  the  previ- 
ously excluded  subpart  F  Income  of  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  withdrawn  fr(  m 
Investment  In  foreign  base  com;:8ny  shippln; 
operations  shall  not  exceed  an  amount — 

(A)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  liLs  pro 
rata  share  of  such  Income  withdrawn  (a.s 
rtct-crmined  under  section  955(al  (3)  )  for  the 
t.ixable  year,  as 

"(B)  the  part  of  such  year  during  whi.h 
tiie  corporation  Is  a  controlled  foreign  c(;r- 
por.it  :.m  bears  to  the  entire  year." 

(3)    Withdrawal   of   previovsly    ex:  ludfd 

SL'BPAST  r  income  FROM  QUALIFIED  l.NVEST- 
MENT  — 

(A)  Subpart  F  of  part  III  of  subchapter  N 
of  chapter   1    is  amended  by   in.sertlng  after 
section  954  the  following  new  section: 
"Stf.    955.    Withdrawal   of    Previously   Ex- 
cluded    Subpart     F     Income 
From  Qualified  Investment. 
"laj   General  Rules. — 

"il)  Amount  withdrawn. — For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  the  amount  oi  previously 
excluded  subpart  F  Income  of  any  controlled 
foreign  corporation  withdrawn  from  Invest- 
ment in  foreign  base  company  shipping  op- 
erations from  any  taxable  year  is  an  amount 
equal  \.o  the  decrease  In  the  amount  of  quali- 
fied investments  In  foreign  base  company 
shipping  operations  of  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation  for  such  year,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  such  decrease  does 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to — - 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  excluded 
under  section  954(b)(2)  from  the  foreiv;ii 
l)a>e  company  income  of  such  corporation 
lor  all  prior  taxable  years,  reduced  by 

"  (  B I  the  sum  of  the  amounts  of  previously 
excluded  subpart  F  income  withdrawn  from 
Investment  In  foreign  base  company  shipping 
operations  of  such  corporation  determined 
under  this  subsection  for  all  prior  taxable 
years. 

"(2 1  Decrease  in  qualified  investments.- 
Fur  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  amount 
of  the  decrease  in  qualified  'nvestments  lii 
foreign  base  company  shipping  operations  of 
any  controlled  foreign  corporation  for  any 
taxable  year  Is  the  amount  by  which — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  qualified  Investments 
In  foreign  base  company  shipping  operations 
of  the  controlled  foreign  corporation  at  the 
ckvse  of  the  preceding  taxable  year,  exceeds 

"(Bl  ttie  amount  of  qualified  Investments 
in  foreign  base  company  shipping  operations 
cf  the  controlled  foreign  corporation  at  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year. 
lo  tlie  extent  that  the  amount  of  such  de- 
crease dcjes  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  carn- 
l.igs  and  proiits  for  the  taxable  year  and  ths 
eirnlnt4s  and  profits  accumulated  for  prior 
taxable  \ears  Ijeglnnlng  alter  December  31, 
1975,  ii:id  the  amount  of  previously  excludej 
subpart  F  Income  invested  In  less  developed 
country  corpiTation.^  described  in  section  955 
(c)  (2)  (as  in  effect  before  the  enactmeul  of 
tlie  Tax  liediiction  Act  of  1975)  to  the  extent 
attributable  to  earninf^s  and  profits  accumu- 
lated for  t.ixable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  VJiJl.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph. If  qualified  liue.stments  In  foreign 
ba^e  ( ompany  shipping  operations  are  dis- 
posed of  by  the  conlroUeii  foreign  corpora- 
tion (luriiig  tliC  tax.ible  year,  the  amount  of 
the  decrease  in  qualified  Investments  In  for- 
eign ba.se  company  shipping  operations  of 
such  controlled  foreign  corporation  for  such 
year  sliall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the  losses  on 
sucli  dispoaitioiLs  during  such  year  exceed 
the  gains  on  such  dispositions  during  such 
year, 

*(3)  Phu  rata  share  or  amount  wrrii- 
iiRAWN, — In  the  case  of  any  United  States 
shareholder,  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount 
of  previously  exi'luded  subpart  P  Income  of 
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anv  controlled  foreign  corporation  withdrawn 
from  investment  In  foreign  base  company 
shipping  operations  for  any  taxable  year  U 
his  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  Qualified  Investments  in  Foreign 
BASE  Company  Shipping  Operations. — 

•  ( 1 )  In  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part the  term  'qualified  Uivestments  In  for- 
eign base  company  shipping  operations- 
means  Investments  In — 

"(A)  any  aircraft  or  vessel  u.^ed  in  foreign 
commerce,  and 

"(B)  other  assets  which  a-e  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  services  di- 
rectly related  to  the  use  of  any  su-h  aircraft 
or  vessel. 

Such  term  Includes,  but  Is  not  hiniled  to. 
Investments  by  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion In  stock  or  obligations  of  another  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  which  Is  a  related 
person  (within  the  meaning  of  section  954 
(d)  (3))  and  which  holds  assets  descrllDed  In 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  assets  are  so  used. 

"(2)  Qualified  investments  by  related 
PERSONS. — For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  qualified  investments  In  foreign 
base  company  shipping  operations,  an  invest- 
ment (or  a  decrease  In  Investment)  in  such 
operations  by  one  or  more  controlled  foreign 
corporations  may,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be 
treated  as  an  Investment  (or  a  decrease  in 
investment)  by  another  corporation  which  Is 
a  controlled  foreign  corporation  and  is  a  re- 
lated person  (as  defined  in  section  954(d) 
^3) )  with  respect  to  the  corporation  actually 
making  or  withdrawing  the  investment. 

"(3)  Special  Rinx. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  a  United  States  shareholder  of  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  may,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  elect  to  make  the  determinations 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  and 
under  subsection  (g)  of  section  954  as  of  the 
close  of  the  years  following  the  years  referred 
to  m  such  subsections,  or  as  of  the  close  of 
such  longer  period  of  time  as  such  regula- 
tions may  permit.  In  lieu  of  on  the  last  day 
of  such  years.  Any  election  under  this  para- 
graph made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year 
shall  apply  to  such  year  and  to  all  succeed- 
ing taxable  years  unless  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  consents  to  the  revocation  of  such 
election. 

"(4)  Amount  ATTRiBtrrABLE  to  property. — 
The  amount  taken  into  account  under  thla 
subpart  with  respect  to  any  property  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  Its  adjusted 
basis,  reduced  by  any  liability  to  which  such 
property  Is  subject. 

"(5)  Income  excluded  under  prior  law. — 
Amounts  Invested  In  less  developed  country 
corporations  described  In  section  955(0(3) 
(as  in  effect  before  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975)  shall  be  treated  as 
qualified  Investments  In  foreign  base  com- 
pany shipping  operations  and  shall  not  be 
treated  as  Investments  In  less  developed 
countries  for  purposes  of  section  951(a)(1) 
(A)  (11).". 

(B)  Tlie  table  of  sections  of  subpart  P  of 
part   III   of   subchapter   N   of  chapter   1    Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  954  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  955 
Sec.  955  Withdrawal  of  prevlcDusly  excluded 
subpart  F  Income  from  qualified 
Investment." 
(el    FxcLusioN   from   Poheicn   Base   Com- 
!  ANY  Income  Where  Forfkin  Base  Company 
Income  is  Less  Than   10  Percent  of  Gross 
Income — Paragraph    (3)    of   section    954(b) 
!■-  amended  by  striking  out  "30  percent"  each 
place  It  appears  and  In.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
U)  percent". 
ifi     Effective     Date —The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
ve.'trs  of  foreign  corporations  beglaniiig  after 
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December  31,  1975,  and  to  taxable  years  of 
United  States  shareholders  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  951(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  within  which  or  with  which  such 
taxable  years  of  such  foreign  corporations 
end. 

Sec.  603.  Denial    of    DISC    BENf:FrTS    Wnn 
Respect    to    Energy    REsouacES 
AND  Other  Products. 
(a)    Amendment   of  Section   993(C)  i2|. — 
^ctlon  993(c)  (2)    (relating  to  property  ex- 
cluded from  export  property )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph    (B)    and  inserting   in   lieu 
thereof    ".   or",   and   by   adding   at   the   er.d 
thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  products  of  a  character  with  respect 
to  which  a  deduction  for  depletion  is  allow- 
able (including  oil,  gas.  coal,  or  uranium 
products)  under  settion  611,  or 

"(D)  products  the  export  of  v.hich  is  pro- 
hibited or  curtailed  under  section  4(b)  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  i50 
U.S.C.  App.  2403(b))  to  effectuate  the  policy 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  3 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  protection  of 
the  domestic  economy ) . 

Subparagraph  (C)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
commodity  or  product  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  which  Is  attribut- 
able to  manufacturing  or  processing,  except 
that  subparagraph  (C)  shall  apply  to  any 
primary  product  from  oil,  gas,  coal,  or  ura- 
nium. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
the  term  'processing'  does  not  Include  ex- 
tracting or  handling,  packing,  packaging, 
grading,  storing,  or  transporting." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  sales. 
exchanges,  and  other  dispositions  made  after 
March  IS,  1975,  In  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date. 

Sec.  604.  Treatment  for  Purposes  of  the 
Investment  Credit  of  Certain 
Property  Used  in  Internation.\l 
OB  Territorial  Waters. 

(a)  Amendment  to  1954  Code. — 

(1)  In  GENERAt. — Clause  (x)  of  section  48 
(a)  (2)  (B)  (relating  to  property  used  out- 
side the  United  States)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "territorial  waters"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "territorial  waters  within  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere". 

(2)  DEFiNrnoN.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  48(a)  (2)  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
"For  purposes  of  clause  (x).  the  term  'north- 
ern portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere" 
means  the  area  lying  west  of  the  30th  merid- 
ian west  of  Greenwich,  east  of  the  Interna- 
tional dateline,  and  north  of  the  Equator, 
but  not  Including  any  foreign  country  which 
Is  a  country  of  South  America.". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  property,  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of 
which  was  completed  after  March  18.  1975. 
or  the  acquisition  of  which  by  the  taxpayer 
occurred  after  such  date. 

(2)  Binding  contract. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
property  constructed,  reconstructed,  erected, 
or  acquired  pursuant  to  a  contract  which  was 
on  April  1,  1974,  and  at  all  times  thereafter, 
binding  on  the  taxpayer. 

(3)  Certain  lease-back  transactions. 
ETC. — Where  a  person  who  Is  a  party  to  a 
binding  contract  described  In  paragraph  (2) 
transfers  rights  In  such  contract  (or  in  the 
property  to  which  such  contract  relates) 
to  another  person  but  a  party  to  such  con- 
tract retains  a  right  to  vise  the  property  under 
a  lease  with  such  other  person,  then  to  the 
extent  of  the  transferred  rights  such  other 
person  shall,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (2). 
.vuc  eed  to    the   position    of    the    transferor 


with   respect   to  such   binding  contract   and 
such  property.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply,  in  any  case  In  which  the  lessor  does 
not  make  an  election  under  section  48- di   cf 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954.  only  if 
a  party  to  such  contract  regains  a  right  to 
use  the  property  under  a  long-term  le.iso, 
TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  701    Certain  Une-mploym?  nt  Coiipen:a- 
tion. 
lai  Amendment  or  Emergency  Unimplov- 
MLNT   Compensation   Act   of    1974. — Section 
102IC)     of    the    Emert-ency    Unemploymer.' 
Com-ensation  Act  of  1974  Is  amended — 

t  !»  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof  by  striking 
cut  "The  amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
Thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
1 3  I .  tlie  amount";  and 

I  2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fi  1- 
'.cwlng  new  paragraph: 

•■i3i  Effective  only  with  respect  to  bene- 
fits for  weeks  of  unemployment  ending  te- 
fore  July  1.  1975.  the  amount  established  In 
such  account  for  any  Indl. idual  shall  be 
eaua!  to  the  lesser  of  — 

"(A)  100  per  centum  cf  the  total  amount 
of  regular  compensatUn  (including  the  de- 
pendents' allowances)  payable  to  him  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
under  the  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  most  recently  received  regular  compensa- 
tion: cr 

"(B)  twenty-six  times  his  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  (as  determined  for  purposes 
cf  section  202(b)  (i)  iC)  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1970)  for  his  benefit  year  " 

lb)  Modification  of  Aorefments. — The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
propose  to  each  State  with  which  he  has  ir. 
eiTect  an  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  102  of  the  Emergency  Ur.emplov- 
:ne;it  Compensation  Act  of  1974  a  modifica- 
tion of  such  agreement  designed  to  cau-.- 
pavnients  of  emergency  compensation  there- 
under to  be  made  m  the  manner  prescribed 
by  such  Act.  as  amended  by  subsection  (a' 
of  this  section.  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974.  If  any  such  State 
shall  fall  or  refuse,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
to  enter  Into  such  a  modification  of  such 
agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  ter- 
minate such  agreement. 

Sir    702.  Special  Payment  to  Re^ipiints  i-'E 
Benefits  Under  Cert.mn  RiniRi - 

MENT       and       S^R\^VCR        Bt  NE5  :t 

Programs. 
(al  P.vvMENT  — The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  make  a  $50  pa\- 
ment  to  each  individual,  who  for  the  montii 
of  March,  1975,  was  entitled  (without  regard 
to  sections  202(j)(l)  and  223ib)  of  title  11 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  without  ti".e 
application  of  section  5ia)(il)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of   1974)    to — 

(1)  a  monthly  insurance  benefit  payable 
under  title  II  of  Uie  Social  Security  Act, 

(2)  a  monthly  annuity  or  pension  payment 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935. 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  or  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974.  or 

(3)  a  benefit  under  the  supplemental  sec;- 
rity  income  benefits  program  established  by 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
except  that  (A)  such  $50  payment  shall  be 
made  only  to  individuals  who  were  paid  a 
benefit  for  March  1975  in  a  check  Issued  n:i 
later  than  August  31.  1975;  (B)  no  such  $50 
payment  shall  be  made  to  any  individual  who 
Is  iiot  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as  de- 
fined In  section  310(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act):  and  (C)  If  an  individual  Is  entitled 
under  two  or  more  of  the  programs  referred 
to  In  clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (3) ,  such  individ- 
ual shall  be  entitled  to  receive  only  one  such 
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S50  paymeu:  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the    term      resident  '    means    an    Individual 
•Ahose  address  of  record  for  check  payment 
purposes  is  located  within  the  Ciiited  State=. 
ib(    Recipient    Identification — The   Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
•he  Railroad  Ret.nsmeiit  Board  shall  provide 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  such  in- 
formation and  data  as  may  be  needed  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  o;  the  Treasury  to  ascer- 
tain   which    indi'.iduals   are   entitled   to   the 
pavmeni    authorized    under   subsection    (a), 
ic)     Coordination    WrrH    Other    Federal 
Programs — Any  payment  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  this  section  to 
any  individual  shall   not   be  regarded  as  in- 
come I  or,  in  the  calendar  year  1975.  as  a  re- 
source i   of  such  individual  lor  oi  the  family 
of   which   he  is   a   member i    for  purposes  of 
any  Federal  or  State  program  v.hicli  under- 
takes  to   furnish    aid   or   asilstance   to   indi- 
viduals or   families,   where  eligibility   to  re- 
ceive such  aid  or  a.s.sistance   lor  the  amount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance)    under  such  pro- 
gram  is   based    jii   the  need   therefor  of  the 
individual   or   family   involved.  The  require- 
ment   imposed    by    the    preceding    sentence 
shall    be  treated  as  a  condition  for  Federal 
financial  participation  in  any  State  lor  local) 
welfare    program    for    any    calendar    quarter 
commencing  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Approprutions  AtTHiRKATioN— There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  uich  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carrv  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  Payment  Not  To  Be  Considered  In- 
come.— Payments  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  considered  as  zross  income  for 
purposes  of  the  Inter. i.il  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

And  the  Senate  ayree  to  "he  same 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  -An  Act 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  individual  in- 
come taxes,  to  increase  the  low  income  al- 
lowance and  the  percentape  standard  de- 
duction, to  provide  a  credit  for  personal 
exemptions  and  a  credit  for  certain ^A-ned 
Income,  to  increase  the  investment  credit 
and  the  surtax  exemption,  to  reduce  per- 
centage depletion  for  oil  and  ga.s,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

And  the  Senate  a^ree  to  the  same. 
Al  Ullman. 
James  A.  Burke. 
Dan  Rostenkowski, 
Phil  M    Landrim, 
Charles  A    Vanik, 
Members  on  the  Part  o/  the  Home. 
RvssELL  B    Long. 
Herman  Talmadce. 
Vance  H.artice. 
Abraham   Ribkoft. 
William    D     Hathaway. 
Floyd   K    HA-,KrLt, 
ROBEUT    DoLr, 
Members  on    the  Part   o/   the  Senate 

Joint  Explanat'  ry  STArtMLxVi  of  the 
Committee  rir  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  2  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHJt. 
2166)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  indi- 
vidual income  taxes,  to  increase  the  low  in- 
come allowance  and  the  percentage  stand- 
ard deduction,  to  pro\ide  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  Income,  to  increase  the  investment 
credit  and  the  surtax  exemption,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  an 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report; 


RCFL'ND  OF  1974  lUDV.tO'  .M   IN  ."OVE  TAXES 

House  bill  '  The  Honte  bill  provicies  for 
a  refund  of  1974  tax  liability  to  be  made  in 
one  installment  beginning'  In  May.  1975,  The 
amorint  of  the  refund  is  to  be  10  percent  of 
tax  liability  up  to  a  maximum  refund  of  $200, 
Each  taxpayer  is  to  receive  a  refund  of  at 
least  $100  (or  the  full  amount  of  hl.s  or  her 
actual  tax  liability  if  ir  is  le?.s  than  $100) 
The  refund  is  to  be  pha.sed  cirwn  from  the 
maximum  of  $200  to  $100  as  the  taxpayers 
adjusted  gross  income  rises  from  $20,000  to 
$30  000 

Senate  avicndmcnt — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  similar  refund  of  1974 
tax  liability  except  that  the  amount  of  the 
refund  will  be  equal  to  12  percent  ol  tax 
liability  up  to  a  maximum  refund  of  $240 
with  a  minimum  of  $120  (or  the  full  amount 
of  the  taxpayers  tax  liability  if  it  is  less 
than  $1201 . 

Conference     substitute — The     conference 
substitute  provides  for  the  same  rcf'.md  of 
1974  tix  liability  as  in  the  House  bill 
refu.sms  disregarded   I-;  thk  administrml  >n- 

or     FEDERAL     PROGRAMS     AND     FEDERALLY     AS- 
SISTED PROGRAMS 

House  bill  -  The  House  bill  provides  that 
1974  income  tax  reiunds  under  section  101  of 
the  bill  are  not  to  be  considered  income  or 
resources  for  purposes  of  determiiUr.g  who  is 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  or  assistance,  or 
the  amount  or  extent  of  benefits  or  a.sslst- 
ance,  under  any  Federal  or  Federallv  assisted 
program. 

Senate  amendment — The  Senate  .imcnd- 
ment  is  identical  to  the  House  provision 

Conference  substitute — The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  a.s  the  House  bill  and 
Senate  amendment, 

redaction  in  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAXES 

(Increase  In  Low-Income  Allowance  and 
Standard  Deduction:  Personal  Examption 
Credit  ) 

Houie  bill—The  bill  raises  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  (■low-income  allow- 
ance )  to  $1,900  for  single  persons  and  to 
$2,500  for  Joint  returns  It  al;;o  i.icrea.-^es  the 
percentage  standard  deduction  'o  16  percent. 
with  a  maximum  of  .$2,500  for  single  persons 
and  «3,000  for  joint  returns,  The'ie  Increases 
under  the  Hou,sp  bill  are  effective  only  for 
the  lO?,'!  tax  year. 

Senate  amendment . —  In,ste,td  of  the  in- 
crea.se  in  the  low-Income  allowance  and  the 
percentage  standard  deduction  provided  by 
the  House  bill,  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides a  $200  optional  tax  credit  for  each 
personal  e.xemptlon  deduction  to  which  a 
taxpayer  is  entitled  in  lieu  of  the  $750  de- 
duction and  a  reduction  of  1  percentage 
point  m  the  tax  rates  applicable  to  the  ftrst 
$4,000  of  taxable  income  The  $200  optional 
tax  credit  is  for  the  1975  tax  vear.  and  the 
rate  reduction  Is  for  1975  and  1976  tax  years 

Tl  e  amendment  [-.-ovicles  that  taxpavers 
are  to  compute  the;r  tax  bv  using  either  the 
$750  exemption  deducion  of  preset. t  law  or 
the  tax  credit  of  $200  per  exemption  pro- 
vided by  the  amcndmer.t  depending  on 
which  alternative  results  in  a  lower  tax 
liability  The  amendment  al.so  nrovides  that 
any  overstatemer.t  of  tax  liabi'utv  resulting 
from  incorrectly  cr.oos.ng  the  ner«onii|  ex- 
emption deductioii  instead  of  the  credit  (or 
vice  versa)  will  be  treated  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  as  a  mathematical  error. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  auto- 
matically check  the  computation  made  on 
each  return  and  will  refund  (or  credit)  any 
excess  amounts  paid  resulting  from  the  over- 
statement of  tax  liability  Under  the  amend- 
ment the  personal  exemption  tax  credit  Ls  to 
apply  on  a  1  year  basis  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  in  1975  only. 

In  addition  to  the  optional  tax  credit  for 
personal  exemptions,  the  Senate  amendment 
provides  a  1  percentage  point  reduction  in 
the  tax  rates  applicable  to  the  first  $4,000  of 


ta::.--blc  ii.comc  in  the  case  of  Joint  returns 
In  the  ca>-e  of  single  persons  and  married 
individuals  filing  separate  returns,  tliere  are 
5  brackets  for  the  first  $4,000  of  taxable 
income  (3  brackets  in  the  case  of  heads  of 
households).  The  amendment  also  reduces 
each  of  these  brackets  by  1  percentage  point. 

Conference  substitute  --The  conference 
•substitute  raises  the  minimum  standard 
deduc  ion  to  $1,600  for  single  ^erEons  and  to 
S1.900  for  Joint  returns.  It  also  increa.ses  the 
percenl.'ige  standard  deduction  to  16  percent 
with  a  inaximvim  of  $2,300  for  single  pei-sons 
<i!id  *2.G00  for  Joint  returns,  Tliis  is  to  be 
t  liecir.  e  for  1975, 

In  addition,  the  coiife'-ence  snbsfi'ule  pro- 
vides for  a  tax  credit,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
'.onal  e.\cmption.  of  $30  for  each  ta.xpayer. 
spoiLse.  and  dependent.  The  credit  is  effective 
for  1975, 

EARNED    INCOME    TAX   CREDIT 

Hou::c  bill —The  bill  provides  for  a  re- 
f  Miidable  credit  of  5  percent  of  earned  income 
I'P  to  a  in.iximum  of  $200.  The  credit  Is  to 
be  phased  out  from  the  maximum  $200  to 
zero  as  earned  income  (or  adjusted  gross  in- 
come, if  greater)  increases  from  $4,000  to 
$6,000  The  earned  income  credit  applies  onlv 
i.  r  1975, 

Senate  amendment  — The  Se:iate  amend- 
inem  provides  a  tax  credit  of  10  percent  of 
e.iri.ed  income  up  to  a  maximum  of  $400.  The 
iimount  of  the  credit  Is  to  be  phased  out 
from  the  maximum  amount  down  to  zero  as 
'he  eariied  income  (or  adjusted  gross  Income, 
il  ereaier)  increases  from  $4,000  to  $8,000 
Only  individuals  who  maintain  a  household 
ill  the  United  States  for  themselves  and  for 
1  or  more  dependent  children  are  eligible  to 
claim  the  credit  under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment A.S  In  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment applies  onlv  to  taxable  vears  beglnnir.g 
in  1975, 

Conference  substitute.-  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  version  of  the 
earned  income  credit  The  langauge  in  the 
.Sei'.ate  amendment  with  reference  to  the  in- 
come being  taken  into  account  for  welfare 
purpose.^,  however,  is  not  included  as  the 
conferees  intend  that  the  language  applicable 
.i.ider  present  law  is  not  changed, 

CHANCE  IN  WITHHOLDING  RATES 

Hou':c  bill.— The  bill  provides  a  new  an- 
nual percentage  withholding  table,  which  re- 
flects the  increases  In  the  low  income  allow- 
a:ice.  the  percentage  standard  deduction,  and 
the  provision  for  an  earned  Income  credit 
proMded  in  the  House  bill.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Ls  required  to  calculate 
withholding  tables  for  other  periods  .',nd  for 
ware   bracket    withholding. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv 
to  prescribe  new  withholding  tables  which 
retlect  the  $200  personal  exemption  t.ix 
credit  piovided  by  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  reduction  in  income  tax  rates  provided 
by  tiie  Senate  amendment,  and  the  earned 
Inc.  me  credit  as  modified  bv  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  changes  in  the  withhnldKii^ 
fables  are  to  take  etTect.  as  in  the  Hou.'^e  bill 
on  May  1.  1975, 

Conference  substitute  —The  confererce 
substitute  requires  the  Secretary  to  pres  ribc 
new  withholding  tables  which  reflect  the 
temporary  increases  In  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction  and  the  percentage  standard 
deduction,  the  earned  income  credit,  and  the 
additional  tax  credit  provided  in  the  con- 
ference .substitute.  The  changes  in  the  with- 
holdiiiK  tables  are  to  take  effect  on  May  1 
1975, 

DEDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  EXPENSES  NECESSARY 
Fur  CAINFir.  EMPLOY.MENT  (CHILDCARE  DE- 
DUCTION i 

Hou-e  bill —The  House  bill  does  not  con- 
tain tills  proMrlon. 
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Senate  amendment.— The  Senate  amend- 
nie-it  removes  the  present  limits  on  deduc- 
•blc  expenditures  (maximum  of  $4,800  per 
vear)  and  the  income  phaseout  (the  $4,800 
"laxnnum  phased  out  $1  for  each  $2  of  ad- 
i" -ted  gross  income  In  excess  of  $18,000  for 
•!»e  husband  and  wife).  It  changes  the  de- 
c'uction  from  an  Itemized  deduction  (de- 
(iuclible  from  adjusted  gross  Income)  to  a 
•  business  deduction"  (deductible  from  gross 
incotr.e  in  determining  AGI).  Payments  to 
related  persons  are  also  made  deductible, 
if  the  tran'^action  Is  made  in  an  "arms- 
l?ngth"  fashion  (pursuant  to  Treasury 
■•,1  'Illations) . 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  for 
an  optional  tax  credit  for  50  percent  of  the 
allowable  child  care  expenses,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum credit  of  $fO  per  month  ($25  In  the  case 
of  a  married  person  filing  a  separate  tax 
return).  The  changes  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment are  effective  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Conference  substitute.— The  conference 
substitute  provides  for  an  Increase  in  the 
maximum  adjusted  gross  Income  level  from 
SI 8,000  to  $35,000,  before  the  phaseout  be- 
■'ins.  This  change  is  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  date  of  enactment. 

EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  REPLACING  OLD  RESI- 
DENCE FOR  PURPOSES  OF  NONRECOUNITION  OF 
CAIN  UNDER   SECTION    1034  | 

House  bill. — No  provision.  I 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  an  extension  of  the  time  pe- 
riod In  which  a  taxpayer  may  purchase  a 
subsequent  principal  residence  and  thereby 
defer  gain,  frrm  one  year  to  18  months  (be- 
fore or  after  sale).  The  amendment  also  ex- 
tends the  period  In  which  the  taxpayer  may 
construct  a  subsequent  residence  from  18 
months  to  24  months  (if  construction  begins 
within  18  months  after  the  sale  of  the  former 
residence).  The  extension  is  effective  for 
sales  of  residences  after  December  31,  1973. 
Conference  substitute— The  conference 
substitute  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
except  that  It  makes  the  provision  effective 
for  sales  of  residences  after  December  31, 
1974. 

TAX    CREDIT    FOR    HOME    PURCHASES 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  a  tax  credit  for  the  purchase 
of  construction  by  an  individual  taxpayer  of 
a  new  principal  residence.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, the  definition  of  a  new  principal 
residence  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  a 
single  family  structure,  a  unit  In  a  condo- 
minium or  cooperative  housing  project,  and 
a  mobile  home.  The  rate  of  the  credit  Is  equal 
to  5  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  basis  In  the 
new  residence  and  the  amount  of  the  credit 
is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000. 

Generally,  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit,  the 
taxpayer  must  have  acquired  the  home  as 
his  principal  place  of  residence  after  March 
12,  1975,  and  before  January  1,  1976.  How- 
ever, the  credit  will  apply  to  binding  con- 
tracts entered  into  before  January  1,  1976, 
If  settlement  and  occupancy  occur  before 
January  1,  1977. 

Conference  substitute.— The  conference 
substitute  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
on  the  5-percent  credit  and  $2,000  maximum, 
except  that  It  allows  a  credit  only  with  re- 
spect to  a  new  principal  residence  that  was 
constructed  or  was  under  construction  be- 
fore March  26,  1975,  In  addition,  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  credit  the  taxpayer  must  attach 
to  his  income  tax  return  a  certification  by 
the  seller  that  the  purchase  price  paid  by 
the  buyer  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  the 
new  residence  wsis  ever  offered  for  sale.  Both 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  will  be  Imposed 
for  false  certification. 

INCREASr  IN  INVESTMENT  CREDIT 


taxpayers  (Including  public  utilities)  to  10 
percent  from  7  percent  (4  percent  in  the  case 
of  certain  public  utility  property).  The 
additional  credit  for  public  utilities  is  lim- 
ited to  $100  million  for  any  one  taxpayer. 
The  House  provision  modifies  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  tax  liability  that  may  be 
offset  by  the  investment  tax  credit  fcr  a  year 
in  the  case  of  most  public  utility  property 
(which  under  present  law  Is  entitled  to  only 
a  4  percent  Investment  credit) .  The  percent- 
age limit  for  public  utility  property  is  to  be 
increased  from  the  general  50  percent  limit 
to  100  percent  of  the  Income  tax  liability 
for  1975  and  1976.  In  each  cf  the  next  five 
taxable  years,  the  Increase  for  public  utilities 
Is  to  be  reduced  by  10  percentage  points  until 
1981,  and  thereafter,  at  wl.irh  time  the  50 
percent  limitation  again  Is  effective.  Addi- 
tionally, the  House  provision  increases  from 
$50,000  to  $75,000  the  amount  of  use  prop- 
erty which  can  qualify  for  the  investment 
credit  for  any  1  year. 

The  10  percent  investment  credit  rate  is  to 
be  available  for  property  acquired  and  placed 
in  service  after  January  21,  1975,  and  before 
January  1,  1976;  It  Is  also  to  be  available 
for  property  placed  in  service  In  1976  if  the 
property  was  acquired  pursuant  to  an  order 
placed  before  January  1,  197'3.  In  addition, 
in  the  case  of  property  constructed,  recon- 
structed, cr  erected  by  the  taxpayer,  the  10 
percent  investment  credit  rate  is  to  be  avail- 
able for  property  completed  by  the  taxpayer 
after  January  21,  1975,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  portion  of  the  value  actually 
attributable  to  construction,  etc..  by  the  tax- 
payer after  January  21,  1975,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976.  The  provisions  increasing  the 
amount  of  used  property  which  can  qualify 
for  the  investment  credit  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  In  1975.  The  provisions  with 
respect  to  progress  payments  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  after  January  21,  1975,  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31,  1974, 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that.  If  certain  requirements 
are  met,  a  12  percent  Investment  credit  is 
to  be  available  with  respect  to  property  ac- 
quired  and   placed   In   service     after   Janu- 
ary 21,  1975.  and  before  January  1,  1977.  Simi- 
larly, in   the   case  of  property   constructed, 
reconstructed,  or  erected  by  the  taxpayer,  the 
12  percent  credit  Is  also  to  be  available  with 
respect  to  property  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  January  21,  1975,  to  the  extent 
of  the  part  of  the  basis  of  the  property  prop- 
erly attributable  to   construction,  etc..  after 
January  21,  1975,  and  before  January  1,  1977. 
In  cases  where  the  property  on  which  a 
taxpayer   may    claim    an   investment    credit 
(qualified  investment  In  property)  for  a  year 
exceeds  $10,000,000,   the   12   percent  rate   is 
to  be  available  only  If  the  taxpayer  estab- 
lishes or  maintains  an  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan.  To  be  eligible  for  the  12  percent 
rate  In  this  case,  a  corporation  will    be  re- 
quired  to  contribute   to   the   plan   for   the 
taxable  year  common  stock  or  securities  con- 
vertible Into  common  stock  (or  cash  for  the 
acquisition  of  such    stock  or  securities)    of 
the  emnloyer  In  an  amount  equal   to  one- 
half   of  tlie   additional   2   percentage   point 
Increase  above  the  permanent  10  nercent  rate 
(I.e.,  one-twelfth  of  the  total  allowable  In- 
vestment credit  In  this  ca<;p).  If  these  re- 
quirements are  not  satisfied,   the  taxpayer 
will  be  eligible  only  for  the  10  percent  In- 
vestment credit  which  the  committee  pro- 
vision adopts  as  a  permanent  Increase  in  the 
investment  tax  credit   rate.  However,  the  12 
percent  rate  will  be  available  without  regard 
to  the  requirement  for  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  If  the  qualified  Investment 
pronerty  of  the  taxnaver  for  the  taxable  year 
Is  less  than   $10,000,000. 

The  Senate  provision  puts  no  limit  on  the 
anaount  of  the  Increase  In  the  investment 
credit  which  will  be  allowed  to  a  public  util 


House  bill  —The  House  bill  provides  for  an    Ity.  Additionally,  the  Senate  provision  adopts 
increase  In  the  Investment  credit  rate  for  all    the    temporary  Increase  In  the  50  percent 


liniitatiun  on  the  amount  of  tax  liability 
that  may  be  offset  by  the  Investment  credit 
with  the  modification  that  such  Increase 
shall  be  available  for  taxable  years  ending  in 
1075  rather  than  for  taxable  years  beglnnins 
in  1975. 

Ih'-'  Senate  provi.sicn  al-^o  provides  tl;r.t 
tl-e  additional  credit  provided  fcr  a  pubic 
utility  by  rea.=  -n  of  the  rate  increase  cr  ths 
incre.-i,=e  in  the  limitation  based  in  tax  lia- 
bilitv  is  gencraHy  not  to  be  r.vjJiable  If  t'  e 
nddi'tionai  credit  is  used  to  reduce  the  rate 
base,  unless  tl:e  credit  Is  then  restored  to 
the  rate  base  ct  least  as  fast  rs  ratably  u'.  .r 
the  u-eful  life  of  the  property.  The  additional 
credit  is  generally  net  to  be  allowed  if  it  is 
flawed  through  to  income  as  a  reduction  in 
c  st  faster  than  ratably  o\er  the  useful  life 
of  the  property  to  which  the  increa^'ed  credit 
applies.  This  rule  with  respect  to  the  addi- 
tional credit  is  to  apply  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty used  predominantly  in  the  trade  or 
business  of  the  furnishing  cr  sale  cf  elec- 
trical energy,  water,  or  sewage  disposal  serv- 
ices, gas  through  a  I'cal  distribution  s;.':- 
tcm,  telephone  service,  drmestic  telegraph 
service,  or  other  domestic  communication 
service,  if  the  rat:s  for  furnishing  cr  sale 
are  regulated  by  a  governmental  body. 

If  the  governmental  regulate  ry  agency  re- 
quires ratable  flow  through  to  Income,  it 
cannot  require  any  adjustment  to  the  rate 
base:  If  the  agency  requires  adjustments  to 
the  rate  base,  it  cannot  require  flow  through 
to  income. 

A  special  election  is  provided  to  permit  the 
immediate  flow  through  of  the  additional 
credit  without  the  consequence  of  disallow- 
ance In  certain  cases.  This  election  Is  ta 
be  available  only  with  re.-spect  to  property 
where  the  benefits  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion are  flowed  through  to  customers.  The 
election  must  be  made  by  the  taxpayer  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill,  in  this  case  the  ta.xpayer  must  make 
the  election  at  its  own  option  and  without 
r?gard  to  any  requirement  Imposed  by  a  reg- 
ulatory agency. 

If  a  regulatory  agency  requires  the  flowing 
through  of  a  company's  additional  invest- 
ment credit  at  a  rate  faster  than  permitted, 
or  Insists  upon  a  greater  rate  base  adjust- 
ment than  is  permitted,  the  additional  in- 
vestment credit  is  to  be  disallowed,  but  only 
after  a  final  determination  (made  after  en- 
actment of  this  provision)  Is  put  into  effect. 
The  rules  provided  under  present  law  with 
respect  to  determinations  made  by  a  regu- 
latory body  on  the  finality  of  its  orders  will 
apply  to  the  flow  through  provision.  Lastly, 
the  Senate  provLslon  repeals  the  limitati  n 
on  the  amount  of  used  property  which  mav 
be  Included  as  qualified  Investment  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Investment  credit  with  re- 
spect to  used  property  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer after  January  21.  1975. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  provides  for  a  10-percent  Invo 
ment  credit  for  all  taxpayers  (Including  nub- 
ile utilities)  for  property  acquired  and  placed 
i!i  service  after  January  21,  1975.  and  before 
January  1,  1077.  In  the  case  of  property  ac- 
quired after  December  31.  1976.  the  7-p"r- 
cent  Investment  credit  (or  4  percent  for  nu'>- 
lic  utility  property)  provided  under  pres'^nt 
law  Is  to  apply  even  If  ordered  by  the  tax- 
payer before  1977.  In  the  case  of  con-^iruc-cl 
property,  the  10-percent  credit  Is  to  anplv 
to  the  portion  of  the  basis  attributable  t^ 
construction  ccctirrlng  after  Ja'f.iary  21, 
1975.  and  before  January  1 .  i;'77. 

In  the  case  of  a  corporate  taxpayer,  a  tax- 
payer may  elect  an  11 -percent  credit  with 
respect  to  qualified  Investment  for  the  period 
beginning  January  22.  1975,  and  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1976,  if  an  amount  equal  to  one 
percent  of  the  qualified  investment  Is  con- 
tributed to  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan. 

The  rules  governing  such  emploj-ee  stock, 
ownership  plans  are  substantially  the  same 
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as  in  ti.e  tJen.ite  amendirent.  Hj  .e\er,  un- 
der the  conference  substitute  the  entire  con- 
tribution Is  to  be  transferred  to  the  plan  at 
one  time,  and  not  over  10  ytars.  Also,  par- 
ticipants are  to  be  imiacdiately  vested  la 
the  full  amount  of  such  contributions,  as 
soon  as  the  contributions  are  allocnted  lo 
their  accounts  Additionally,  di'tributions  of 
such  contributions  cannot  occnr  for  7  years 
(or  may  occur  upon  death  or  disf>bllity) . 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  simo  as 
the  Senate  amendment  whi'-h  deleted  the 
$100  million  limitation  oi  the  lncrea.~e  li 
the  Investment  credit  attrlbut.ible  to  the 
rate  charge  that  could  be  claimed  b,  any 
one  public  utlliv. 

With  respect  to  the  increase  In  the  50  per- 
cent of  tax  limitation  for  public  utility  prop- 
erty, the  conference  substitute  is  the  same 
as  the  Senate  amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  ireatmer.t  of  the  In- 
creased credit  for  utility  ratema'rir.e  pur- 
poses, the  conferen.'e  substitute  is  the  same 
as  the  Senate  amendment  but  for  technical 
changes  w,hlch  would  make  new  elections  by 
a  public  utilitv  u- nec-es=ary  if  r.itab:e  flow- 
through,  or  ratable  rate  ba.se  restoration 
treatment  already  applied  to  a  utilitv  under 
oresent  law. 

With  respect  to  the  limitation  on  qu.ilified 
Investment  in  u.^ed  propertv.  the  conference 
substitute  provides  an  Increa.'^e  to  Sion.ooo 
from  $50,000  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1974.  a-.d  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977  Thereafter,  the  SSO.ono  limita- 
tion under  present  law  i.s  to  apply 

ALLOW.^NCE  OF  INVESTMENT  CREDIT  WHERE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  PROPERTY  WU.L  T.AKE  M^iRE 
THAN    2    YEARS 

House  bi;/— Section  302  of  the  House  bill 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  long  lead  time 
property,  that  is.  property  that  requires  at 
least  2  years  to  construct,  the  investment  tax 
credit  is  to  be  available  to  the  extent  that 
progress  payments  are  made  during  the  con- 
struction period  i  rather  than  being  allowed 
in  the  later  year  when  the  property  is  ulti- 
mately placed  in  servirei.  During  the  first 
5  years  this  provision  is  in  effect,  a  tran.^i- 
tional  rule  provides  for  a  pha-se-in  of  the 
new  system  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year. 
The  temporary  10  percent  rate  for  the  in- 
vestment credit  13  to  be  available  for  quali- 
fied progres.s  expenditures  made  in  the  period 
after  January  21.  1975  and  before  January  1. 
1976.  In  general,  the  provisions  with  respect 
to  progress  payments  applv  to  payments 
made  after  January  21,  1975.  in  taxable  years 
ending  aft.er  December  31,  1974. 

Seriate  amendment  —The  Senate  amend- 
ment adopt-s  the  House  provision  for  progre.ss 
payments  without  change. 

Conference  sub^titute.~The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  and 
Senate  amendment. 

INCREASE    IN    CORPORATE    SURTAX    EXE.MPTION 
AND  CHANGE  IN  CORPORATE  TAX  RATES 

Hoii.se  5!»— Section  303  of  the  Hou.se  b:ll 
provides  for  an  increa.se  in  the  corporate  sur- 
tax exemption  from  $25,000  to  $50  000  for 
the  period  which  is  calendar  year  1975, 

Senate  amendment —The  Senate  amend- 
ment adopts  the  House  provision  with  re- 
spect to  the  increase  in  the  corporate  surtax 
exemption  without  change.  Additlonallv,  the 
Senate  provision  reduces  the  normal  tax  by  4 
percentage  points  (from  22  percent  to  18  per- 
cent) while  at  the  same  time  increa.sing  the 
surtax  by  4  percentage  points  (from  26  per- 
cent to  30  percent) .  The  increase  In  the  cor- 
porate stirtax  exemption  and  the  reduction  in 
the  corporate  rates  are  effective  for  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1974.  They 
are  to  apply,  however,  only  for  1  year  and  are 
to  cease  to  apply  for  taxable  vears  ending 
after  December  31.  1975. 

Conference  substitute. — The  C..n'\-Tence 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  with  regard  *o  the 
Increase  in  the  corporate  surtax  exemption 
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from  ;25.000  to  $50,000  for  1975  only.  In  ad- 
dition, the  conference  substitute  provides  a 
reduction  for  1975  in  the  corporate  normal 
tax  rate  fr;  ni  22  percent  to  20  percent  on  the 
first  *25.000  of  net  income  (with  the  22  per- 
cent r  Ue  appl!cai>!e  to  the  second  $25,000  of 
net  income  I . 

INf  RFASE  IN   MINIMI.  M  ACCUMl  LATED  EARNINGS 
CREDIT  FROM    SIOO.OOO   TO   SI50.000 

House  biU. — No  comparable  provision  in 
the  House  bill. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  fcrr  an  increa.se  of  the  accumu- 
lated earnings  credit  from  $100,000  to  ?150.- 
OOO.  Thus,  a  corporation  may  accumulate  as 
much  AS  $150,000  of  earnings  before  its  re- 
tained e,irnings  may  be  .subject  to  the 
accumulated  earnings  tax  'Hie  amendments 
relating  to  the  Increase  In  the  minimum 
accumulated  earnings  credit  apply  to  tax- 
able ye.trs  beginning  after  December  31.  1974. 

Conference  substitute— T)^e  Conference 
stibstltuie  is  the  .^amc  .xs  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

r'.Frtiov  TO  sfpsTiTni;  nft  oper.atinc.  loss 

CARRYB.^CK  YEARS  FOR  CAHRVrORWARD  VFAP.S 

House  bill.— The  House  bill  d:e;  not  have 
this  provi.sion. 

Senate  amendment .— The  Senate  amciid- 
meiiL  allows  taxpayers  genc-aliy  an  election 
to  convert  carryover  periods  fur  which  they 
are  presently  eligible  into  additional  carry- 
back \e.irs  lor  net  L.peratnt;  lo.scs  Incurred 
fi-r  ta.<;'.ble  years  1975  and  1970  (Present  law 
providi>s  generally  for  a  :i-Iear  lurryback  and 
V.  5-year  carryforward  for  net  operating  losses 
m-urred  by  business  taxpayers  i 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that,  where  a  corporation  would  re- 
''eive  a  tax  benefit  under  this  change  of  more 
than  $10  million,  25  percent  of  such  tax 
benent  from  the  first  year  of  the  extended 
Io';s  carryback  is  to  be  placed  in  an  employee 
^tock  ownership  plan  over  a  10-year  period. 
A  corporation  could  also  put  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  amotnit  (of  the  25  percent)  into 
a  supplemental  tmcmployment  benefit  plan 
if  tr.onsferred  svithin  one  year  from  the  time 
r  f  election. 

Conference  .•iub.'ititut". — The  conference 
s  ;b.  titute   does   not   contain    this   provision 

lEDERA!.   V.ELFARE  REClriF.NTS  EMPLOYMKNT 
INCENTIVE   CREDIT 

Hou-se  bill — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment makes  the  20-percent  credit  of  the  pres- 
ent law  WIN  credit  available  also  with  re- 
spect to  wages  paid  to  certain  AFDC  recip- 
ients The  AFDC  recipient  must  have  been 
continuously  receiving  such  financial  assist- 
ance during  the  90-day  period  immediately 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  individual 
is  hired  by  the  employer,  and  the  AFDC  re- 
cipient must  have  been  employed  bv  the  tax- 
payer for  a  period  In  excess  of  30  consecutive 
days  on  a  full-time  basis  before  the  credit 
1=  allowable    The  credit  is  not  allowable  for 

;  person  who  has  displaced  an  individual 
from  emplo'-ment  nor  for  a  migrant  worker. 
For  nonbusiness  employers,  there  is  a  limit 
of  .«l,000  per  Individual  so  emploved  each 
year 

The  provision  Is  effective  for  hirings  after 
the  dale  of  enactment  and  for  services  ren- 
dered  to   the  emnloyer   before  Julv   I.   1976. 

Cnnierence  subsiit^ite — The  conference 
substitute  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

TIME    FOR    MAKING    CONTRIBrTIONS    TO 
H  R.    10    PLANS 

Howie  bill  —So  provision. 

Senate  amendment.-  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  provision  under  which,  as  to 
1974  and  subsequent  years,  a  contribution 
to  a  pen.sion,  profit-sharing,  etc  .  plan  would 
be  treated  for  deduction  purposes  as  being 
made  for  a  pi-en  year  even  though  It  was 
not  in  fact  made  mitll  after  the  end  of  that 
year,  but  only  if  the  contribution  was  in 
fact  made  by  the  time  for  filing  the  tax  re- 


turn for  that  year  (Including  extensions  of 
time  for  filing).  This  amendment  would  ap- 
ply only  to  contributions  for  plans  of  self- 
employed  people  (so-called  "H.R.  10"  plans) 
and  only  if  the  employer  elects  to  have  tjiis 
rule  apply. 

Under  present  law  (the  1974  pension  act), 
this  rule  is  to  apply  as  to  1976  and  subse- 
quent years  for  existing  plans,  both  H.R.  lo 
plans  and  corporate  plans. 

Conference  substitute. — Under  the  con- 
feroi  ce  substitute,  the  rule  of  the  Senate 
amendment  is  to  apply  for  1975  and  subse- 
quent years  (but  not  for  19741. 

RFFfAL    OF    EXCISE    TAX    ON    MOTOR    VEHICLES 

Haute  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment repeals  the  present  10-percent  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  (5  percent  on  or  after 
October  1,  1977)  on  the  sale  of  trucks  and 
buses,  truck  trailers  and  seml-tallers,  and 
highway  tractors  used  in  combination  with 
trailers  and  semi-trailers.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment a!.=:o  repeals  the  8-percent  manufactur- 
ers excise  tax  (5  percent  on  or  after  October 
1.  1977)  on  the  sale  of  truck  and  bus-re- 
lated part-s  and  accessories.  The  Senate 
amendment  al.so  provides  for  floor  stock  re- 
funds at'.d  ri; funds  f.,r  certain  consunur 
purchases. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  does  not  In.Iude  the  Senate 
ameadmeut. 

While  the  Conference  Committee  Is  quite 
aware  of  the  depressed  condition  existing  in 
the  truck  manufacturing  and  marketing  in- 
dustry, it  felt  that  the  repeal  of  these  excise 
taxes  should  more  properly  be  considered  in 
conjunction  with  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees, at  a  later  date  when  Congress  con- 
siders the  Federal  Highway  Act  and  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  of  which  these  taxes  are  a 
part. 

r\X    CREDIT    FOR    QUAIIFIED    INSULATION    AND 
SOLAR    ENERGY    EQUIPMENT    EXPENDITURE 

House   bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment  -  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  a  tax  credit  for  qualified  in- 
sulation expenditures  for  new  and  used 
residences  and  commercial  buildings  of  40 
percent  of  the  first  $500  and  20  percent  of 
any  excess  expenditures.  In  addition,  a  tax 
credit  is  allowed  for  qualified  solar  energy 
equipment  expenditures  for  new  and  used 
residences  and  commercial  buildings  of  40 
percent  on  the  first  $1,000  of  expenditures 
and  20  percent  of  any  excess  up  to  $2,000 
For  new  residences,  the  credit  Is  available 
only  to  the  extent  the  qualified  original 
insulation  materials  exceed  the  minimum 
HUD  standards;  this  limitation  does  not 
apply  to  storm  windows,  storm  doors  and 
.solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  unused 
credits  may  be  carried  back  to  any  year  for 
which  this  provision  is  in  effect  and  carried 
over  4  years  The  provision  is  effective  during 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1974.  and  ending  before  January   1,   1980. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  does  not  contain  this  provision. 
The  conferees  decided  to  defer  considera- 
tion of  this  because  Incentives  for  insula- 
tion and  solar  energy  equipment  expendi- 
tures are  being  considered  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee   energy   bill. 

TAX    EXEMPTION    FOR    HOMEOWNERS 
ASSOCIATIONS,    ETC. 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  a  homeowner's  associa- 
tion, etc.,  may  be  exempt  from  taxation  if 
it  is  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for 
the  operation,  management,  preservation, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  ( 1 )  the  residen- 
tial units  owned  by  Its  members  or  (2)  the 
common  areas  or  facilities  owned  by  the  as- 
sociation or  its  members.  The  provision  is 
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effective  for  taxable  years  beginning   after 
December  31,  1973. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  does  not  contain  this  provision. 
riie  conferees  deferred  consideration  of  this 
provision  believing  It  appropriate  to  cou- 
sicier  it  in  tax  reform  legislation. 

PERCENTAGE    DEPLETION    FOR    OIL    AND    GAS 

House  BUI.— The  House  bill  repeals  per- 
centage depletion  generally  for  oil  or  gas 
produced  on  or  after  January  1,  1975.  De- 
pletion is  continued  for  natural  gas  sold 
under  a  fixed  price  contract  In  effect  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1975.  which  does  not  permit  price 
adjustment  after  that  date  to  reflect  repeal 
of  depletion.  Depletion  Is  also  continued 
until  July  1,  1976,  for  gas  sold  in  Interstate 
commerce  If  no  price  adjustment  Is  per- 
mitted after  February  1,  1975,  to  reflect 
repeal  of  depletion. 

For  geothermal  steam,  present  law  Is  un- 
affected, so  that  If  steam  Is  ultimately  held 
by  the  courts  to  be  a  gas  entitled  to  a  22- 
percent  rate  of  depletion,  this  treatment 
will  be  continued. 

Senate  amendment. — Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  deduction  for  percentage 
depletion  is  generally  eliminated  with  re- 
spect to  oil  and  gas  produced  on  or  after 
January  1.  1975.  with  certain  exceptions. 
These  Include  the  exceptions  provided  un- 
der the  House  bill.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
amendment  retains  percentage  depletion  at 
22  percent  on  a  permanent  basis  for  the 
small  Independent  producer  to  the  extent 
that  his  average  dally  production  of  oil 
does  not  exceed  2,000  barrels  a  day.  or  his 
average  dally  production  of  natural  gas  does 
not  exceed  12.000.000  cubic  feet.  Where  the 
independent  producer  has  both  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  production,  the  exemption  must  be 
allocated  between  the  two  types  of  produc- 
tion. In  determining  how  much  of  a  tax- 
payer's total  production  for  the  year  will  be 
entitled  to  the  22-percent  rate,  his  total 
production  for  the  year  is  averaged  over  the 
entire  taxable  year  to  arrive  at  an  average 
daUy  figure,  regardless  of  when  the  produc- 
tion might  actually  have  occxirred. 

Where  tho  prodi'cer  has  a  partial  interest 
in  mineral  property,  his  production  from 
that  property,  for  purposes  of  the  exemption, 
win  be  proportional  to  his  interest.  For  ex- 
ample, an  Individual  owning  a  10-percent  In- 
terest In  property  with  2,000  barrels  of  aver- 
age dally  production  will  be  treated  as  hav- 
ing used  200  barrels  of  his  exemption  In 
connection  with  that  property. 

If  the  taxpayer's  average  daily  production 
exceeds  2.000  barrels  (or  12.000,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas)  the  Senate  amendment  requires  that 
the  small  production  exemption  be  allo- 
cated among  all  of  the  properties  in  which 
the  taxpayer  has  an  Interest.  The  allocation 
is  made  by  totaling  the  prodxiction  from  all 
properties  and  allocating  to  each  property 
the  same  proportion  of  the  small  production 
exemption  as  that  property's  total  produc- 
tion bears  to  the  taxpayer's  total  produc- 
tion from   all   properties. 

Under  the  amendment,  tlie  2.000  barrel 
(12.000,000  cubic  feet)  exemption  is  to  be 
allocated  (a)  among  the  corporations  which 
are  members  of  the  same  controlled  group 
of  corporations  (as  defined  In  sec.  1563(a), 
but  with  a  50  percent  common  control  test) ; 
among  corporation  trusts  and  estates  if  50 
percent  of  the  beneficial  Interest  is  owned 
by  tlie  same  or  related  persons;  and  (c) 
among  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  and 
minor  children. 

The  small  producer  exemption  Is  not  to  be 
available,  under  the  Senate  amendment,  with 
respect  to  any  oil  or  gas  property  transferred 
after  December  31,  1974,  if  tlie  principal 
value  of  the  property  has  been  demonstrated 
before  the  transfer,  except  In  the  case  of  a 
transfer  by  reason  of  death,  or  a  transfer 
pursuant  to  a  section  351  transaction. 

Also,  the  small  producer  exemption  Is  only 
to  be  available  In  the  case  of  the  Independ- 


ent oil  or  gas  producer.  The  exemption  is  not 
available  to  any  producer  owning  or  control- 
ling a  retail  outlet  for  the  sale  of  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  or  petroleum  products,  or  for  a 
producer  who  refines  more  than  50,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  on  any  one  day  of  the  taxable 
year. 

The  deduction  resulting  from  the  small 
prodticer  exemption  may  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayer's  net  income  from  all 
sources  (computed  without  regard  to  deple- 
tion allowed  under  the  small  producer  ex- 
emption, net  operating  loss  carrybacks  and 
capital  loss  carrybacks).  Percentage  deple- 
tion which  may  not  be  used  as  a  result  of 
this  limitation  may  be  carried  forward  on  an 
unlimited  basis  and  used  In  a  succeeding 
year  (subject  to  the  50  percent  limitation 
applicable  to  that  year) . 

In  addition,  the  deduction  resulting  from 
the  small  producer  exemption  is  to  be  avail- 
able, under  the  Senate  amendment,  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  taxpayer's  qualified  plow- 
back  Investment  for  the  year  (as  well  as  any 
qualified  plowback  Investment  which  was 
unused  In  the  preceding  year) .  The  plowback 
requirement  does  not  apply,  under  the 
amendment,  to  percentage  depletion  attrib- 
utable to  a  royalty  Interest. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  follows  the  Senate  amendment  In 
providing  a  small  producer  exemption  from 
the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion  for  oil 
and  gas.  Initially  the  exemption  ("depletable 
oil  quantity")  Is  2,000  barrels  of  average  daily 
production  (or  12,000,000  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas).  However,  the  exemption  Is  to  be 
phased  down  gradually,  but  not  eliminated, 
so  as  to  minimize  the  Impact  of  the  reduc- 
tion on  small  independent  producers. 

Under  the  substitute,  the  exemption  is  to 
be  reduced  200  barrels  a  year  for  5  years  from 
1976  through  1980.  when  the  permanent  ex- 
emption of  1.000  barrels  per  day  wUl  be 
reached.  The  depletion  rate  for  oil  and  gas 
covered  tinder  the  small  producer  exemption 
will  also  be  phased  down  gradually  from  22 
percent.  In  1981.  the  rate  will  be  20  percent; 
in  1982,  18  percent;  in  1983.  16  percent;  and 
In  1984  the  rate  will  be  reduced  to  a  perma- 
nent level  of  15  percent.  However,  under  the 
substitute,  a  taxpayer  will  be  permitted  to 
take  percentage  depletion,  at  a  22  percent 
rate,  on  all  production  resulting  from  sec- 
ondary or  tertiary  recovery  methods  until 
1984  (but  not  In  excess  of  1,000  barrels  per 
day). 

The  deduction  resulting  from  the  small 
producer  exemption  may  not  exceed  65  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayer's  net  income  from  all 
sources  (computed  without  regard  to  deple- 
tion allowed  under  the  small  producer  ex- 
emption, net  operating  loss  carrybacks  and 
capital  loss  carrybacks). 

Also,  under  the  substitute,  there  Is  to  be 
no  plowback  requirement  in  connection  with 
percentage  depletion  under  the  small  pro- 
ducer exemption. 

LIMITATION  ON  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDTT  FOR  TAXES 
PAID  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  FOREIGN  OIL  AND 
GAS  INCOME 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment repeals  the  foreign  tax  credit  on  all 
foreign  oil-related  Income  and  allows  any 
taxes  on  that  income  as  a  deduction.  The 
amendment  also  provides  that  foreign  oil- 
related  income  Is  to  be  taxed  at  a  24-perceut 
rate. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  modifies  the  Senate  amendment 
and  applies  a  strict  limitation  on  the  use  of 
foreign  tax  credits  from  foreign  oil  extrac- 
tion Income  and  foreign  oil-related  Income. 
The  substitute  limits  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  foreign  taxes  on  foreign 
oil  extraction  income  which  will  be  treated 
as  creditable  taxes  to  52.8  percent  of  taxable 
income  from  foreign  oil  extraction  In  taxable 
years  ending  In  1975,  50.4  percent  of  such 


taxable  Income  In  1976,  and  50  percent  of 
such  taxable  Income  In  subsequent  taxable 
years.  Any  taxes  paid  in  excess  of  that 
amount  are  to  be  disregarded  and  not 
allowed  as  a  deduction.  Any  excess  credits 
within  the  respective  percentage  limitations 
are  to  be  allowed  to  off.set  U.S.  tax  only 
against  foreign  oil-related  income. 

Also,  any  payments  to  a  foreign  cotintry 
in  connection  witl^  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
oil  or  gas  extracte(i  in  that  coimtry  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  tax  if  the  taxpayer  has 
no  economic  interest  in  the  oil  or  gas  lo 
which  section  611  (ai  of  the  code  applies  and 
eitlier  such  purcliase  or  such  sale  is  made  at 
a  price  other  than  the  fair  market  price  of 
such  oU  or  gas  at  the  time  of  such  purchase 
or  sale. 

The  market  price  is  to  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  tax  lia'Dilities  to  the 
country  of  extraction  to  which  the  oil  or 
gas  is  subject  upon  purchase.  Tliis  provision, 
of  course,  is  not  to  apply  to  fees  or  other 
t\pes  of  income  from  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices wliich  relate  to  the  extraction  of  oil  or 
gas  for  another  person.  Any  payments  not 
allowed  as  taxes  under  this  provision  are  to 
Lie  allowed  as  deductions. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  that 
beginning  in  1976  the  per  country  limitation 
on  creditable  foreign  taxes  is  not  to  apply 
to  foreign  oil-related  Income.  l!:Stead.  the 
amount  of  creditable  taxes  with  respect  to 
such  income  is  to  be  calculated  under  the 
overall  limitation.  The  conferees  believe  that 
this  change  should  be  considered  slgnifican' 
in  Judging  requests  to  revoke  consolidated 
return  elections. 

The  conferees  al.so  agreed  that  beginning' 
in  1975  any  losses  witli  respect  to  foreign 
oil-related  income  should  be  recaptured 
against  future  foreign  oil-related  income  by 
limiting  the  foreign  tax  credits  available 
V,  ith  respect  to  such  future  income. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  is  to  apply  to 
tarrable  years  ending  after  date  of  enactment. 
Taxation  of  Earnings  and  Profits  of  Con- 

troi.i.kd  poreig.n  corporations  and  their 

Shareholders 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  U.S.  persons  holding  a 
one-percent  or  greater  interest  in  foreign 
corporations  are  to  be  taxed  currently  on 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  income  from 
those  corporations  in  cases  wlien  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  corporations 
is    controlled  by  U.S.  persons. 

Conference  substitute. — Tlie  conference 
substitute  provides  for  a  number  of  specific 
measures  which  substantially  expaxid  the 
extent  to  wTilch  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
corporations  are  subject  to  current  U.S.  taxa- 
tion on  tax  haven  types  of  income  under  the 
so-called  subpart  F  rules  of  the  Code. 

The  conferees  expressed  their  belief  that 
the  foreign  tax  provisions  of  present  law 
relating  to  the  deferral  of  foreign  income 
should  be  further  reviewed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Tlie  conferees  indicated  that 
this  review  should  Include  an  cxaniination 
of  the  adequacy  of  existing  provi.■^ions  deal- 
ing with  the  disclosure  and  reportin?  of  in- 
come (and  related  deductions i  of  foreign 
gubsldiaries  of  U.S.  corporations. 

The  conference  substitute  repeals  the 
minimum  distribution  exception  lo  tlie  sfb- 
part  F  rules  which,  under  present  law.  per- 
mits a  deferral  of  U.S.  taxraion  on  tax  ha\en 
types  of  incoiTie  in  cases  where  the  foreign 
corporation  (or  various  combinations  of 
foreign-related  corporations)  distribute  cer- 
tain minimum  dividends  to  their  U.S.  share- 
holders. The  effect  of  repealing  this  exceptioit 
is  to  tax  currently  all  income  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations  which  Is 
deemed  to  be  tax  haven  Income  under  the 
existing  so-cplled  subpart  F  rules  of  the  Code. 
An  exception  to  this  provision  was  made  for 
agricultural   commodities   not   produced   In 
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tummert-iRlIy  inarkt table  qii.intiUes  inlu  Ihe 
L'uited  States.  Under  the  exreption.  these 
.ominodities  grown  (or  raised)  abroad  are  t. > 
ne  excluded  from  fiirei^'ii  bitse  onipatiy  .saie^ 
iiicomt- 

The  coniereuce  agreement  also  repeals  the 
exceptlor.  from  the  subpart  F  rule.--  which 
presently  permits  a  deferral  of  taxation  In 
•  a-ses  in  which  the  tax  haven  li'.conio  i.s  re- 
invested  in   ;esi-de'.',looed   couiitries- 

Iii  addition,  tlie  co:ife.-ence  agreement  re- 
peals the  rule  of  present  law  which  permit.^ 
a  deferral  of  V  S  tax  for  shipping  inc  me 
received  by  a  foreign  suo.sldiarv  of  a  US.  ccr- 
poration  However,  deferral  of  tax  1.-,  to  be 
continued  to  the  ex-ei:t  that  the  profits  of 
these  corporations  are  reiii\e.-ted  in  sh.lpping 
opcratiriii.-; 

Finally,  the  conferees  a^^reed  to  niodifv 
the  present  rule  in  the  svipport  F  provisions 
which  permits  corporatlotus  havine  les.-;  than 
30  percent  of  their  pro-s.s  Income  In  the  form 
of  tax  h.iven  Income  to  avoid  the  current 
taxation  provisions  of  stibpart  F.  The  con- 
ference substitute  provides  that  such  tax 
haveti  Income  will  be  taxed  currently  under 
th.e  subpart  F  rule^  In  any  ca.>-e  where  it 
e(uia!s  or  exceed.s  10  percent  of  gross  income 
These  provisions  are  to  applv  to  taxabU 
vears  beginning  after  December  31.  1975. 

niMKC.KTtr:,-  OF  Ce.MlSTIC  INTFRNATION.M, 
S.\LES  CORP(v>l.ATTON  rRE.\TME.VT  >OR  CERTAIN 
NATI-'RAl      RFSr.T.-RCES     ^NO    rtJITHGT     PRornTT- 

Honse  bill. — No  pro\i-.ion. 

Senate  aznendmeiit — The  Senate  a:ne.:d- 
meut  denies  the  benetUs  provided  for  do- 
mestic international  .sales  corporation.- 
iDISCi)  for  the  export  of  natural  re.^ourct.. 
and  eiieryy  product.-,  li  e  .  products  for  which 
tia  allo-Aaiice  for  loct  depletio.i  is  provided) 
and  for  produi. t,.-,  subject  to  export  control 
under  aectiou  4.  Ij  i  of  the  Exp<>rt  Adin;ni.-tra- 
tion  Act  o:  1909  The  pr(>M.-.ion  applle.s  to 
bales  made  after  March  18.  li*75. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conferenje 
subi-titute  folio*  s  the  Seii.ite  a.nendnient . 

l.NVESTMENT    TAX    CREDIT    (IN     tiRFKi.V     IIRII.IINC 
RIGS 

House  bill  — Mo  privlslon 

Senate  aineudment. — The  Seiate  aniend- 
inent  denies  the  mvestment  wx  credit  for 
foreign  ;,itus  drillint;  riKs  u.sed  oviu-ide  of  the 
uortheru  half  of  the  Wc-tern  Kcmhsphere 
The  provision  applies  to  property  plated  in 
service  after  March  18.  1975,  unle.s^  such 
property  is  covered  by  a  binding  contract 
which  was  in  effect  on  April  1.  1974. 

Conferejice  substitute. — The  couferen  c 
substitute  follows  the  Senate  amendment 

f.XTf  MSIfi.V     of     l-NEMHI.OYMENT    Ci>M  PI  .S'SATION 
ACT    OK    1  UT  1 

House  bill  — No  provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amenrt- 
ment  extend.s  the  benefits  cf  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974 
for  an  additional  13  weeks  to  thise  who  have 
exhausted  52  week.s  f  benefits  This  Is  avail- 
able only  fur  the  period  endlni;  Jt:ne  30.  1975. 
The  provision  s-ates  that  the  Secretarv  of 
Labor  shall,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
after  the  enactnient.  propo.se  to  each  State 
with  which  he  has  in  effect  an  fti<reement 
under  section  102  of  the  1974  Act  a  modifica- 
tion of  such  aereem.ent  de.siyned  to  cau.se 
pavmeiits  of  cmerLren^v  ccmriensatloii  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Senate  amendment 

Conference  substitute — The  conference 
substitute  foil  .\vs  the  Senate  amendment. 

PfcCIM.   PAYMENTS   TO   PE- 'PI  E    PrCEn'tNC    EF.N'E- 
ilTS    rNDER    SCKIAL    SECtTRITV.     RAILROAD    RE- 

tihEment.   or   si'pplementai    sFcrRHY   rv- 

(  OME  PROGRAMS 

Hoii.-»e  bill.— No  pravi.-:on 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  provision  lo  the  bill,  under 
which  a  one-time  special  ptvment  of  HOO 
is  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
lo  each  l.ndhidua!  who,  for  Marih,  1975, 


e.uitled  t  )  iiioiitiilj  ;i!.su;a:Ke  IxMiedts  under 
title  II  of  the  Soc-ial  Security  Act,  to  monthly 
fjension  or  annuity  benefits  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Acts,  or  to  supplemental 
security  income  Ijeneflls.  An  ludiWdual 
could  r.cer.e  only  one  sucii  «loo  sj^,.,  :al  pay- 
ment, even  thotigh  he  wa.s  entitled,  for 
March,  1975,  to  benehts  under  2  or  more  of 
the  above-mentioned  proerain-;. 

The  S!>crctary  of  Health,  Education,  ai.d 
Welfare  and  the  Ra.lro.id  Retirement  B..ard 
are  to  provide  the  Tre.i-ury  with  such  dat.i 
and  aifurmalion  a.5  may  be  ne  e.s^ary  to  de- 
termlJie  who  is  entitled  t.)  tliese  special 
payments. 

Receipt  of  the  -spoci  .1  pavmcni  by  an  indi- 
vidual is  not  to  alfect  his  eligibility  lor.  or 
the  amount  of.  the  aid  or  assistance  which 
he  or  his  lamlly  wotild  otherwise  be  entitled 
ij  receive  under  a  welfare-tvpe  program 
Federal  finajicial  participation" in  any  Sia't* 
I  or  local)  welfare-type  program  is  to  cea,se 
if  that  prograni  violates  the  •dis.-egard"  re- 
quirement de.sci-ibed  in  the  preceding; 
s-utence. 

Conference  substitute.-  Ihe  co'ifen  act- 
-■■^bstitute  generally  follows  the  Senate 
..mcudment.  e.\cept  that  the  amount  of  the 
special  payment  Is  to  be  $50  per  qualified 
recipient. 

In  addition,  the  conference  suhstii.u;e  re- 
^.rlcts  It  to  residents  of  the  United  States 
who  ha-.e  applied  for  bei.etii.,  under  one 
of  the  three  programs  pnor  to  April  1.  1075, 
and  who  actually  receive  a  bttn.-ht  l..r  the 
month  of  March  1975  which  is  paid  l)\ 
August  31.  1975.  The  cunfereuce  agreemen: 
includes  the  requirement  ti-.at  the.se  pay- 
ments be  disregarded  m  determining  eli- 
gibility under  other  programs  and  clarilies 
their  iion-iaxable  nature  tor  income  ta.\ 
purposes. 

The  conferees  einphai:.i/,e  ihui  these  pav- 
Jiients  are  not  social  .tecurit:.  henefit.s  In 
any  sense  but  are  intended  t<;  pio\iae  ii. 
the  aged,  blind,  and  di.sabled  a  pa.wneut 
<omparabIe  in  nature  to  tiie  ta.\  rebates 
^^hlch  the  bill  pro\  ides  to  these  who  an- 
working,  liiese  payment.-.,  tiierelore,  should 
lie  clearly  idcntitia.Jle  as  Ireas.iry  Uepart- 
ment  payments  and  not  be  included  in  or 
'<.iifL's<?d  with  scciul  .security  bene/u  chi    Ks 

IA-EIi»G     in     CiRrAI.N     I. f  AT  INC     <1II 

House  bill.      No  provision 

Senate  amend inent.-  Tlic  Senate  atiiend- 
ti^ent  requires  that  cert.^ln  heating  fuel  ol! 
■-■e  c;)l(;rcd  with  an  oil  soluble  dye.  so  that 
such  nontaxed  luel  oil  may  be  dl.^tinguish- 
tible  from  'axable  dlesel  fuel  oil  for  high- 
way u.se  The  .^dminl.sfrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Admmis'ration  is  to  determine  the 
tippropriate  soluble  dye  and  the  point  of 
the  petroleum  distribution  sy:,tem  to  add 
liie  dye;  and  he  may  enter  the  premises 
(during  business  hours)  to  inspect  for  vio- 
lations Violators  are  to  be  subject  lo  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $25,000.  or  imprisonment 
'if  not    more  than  5  years,  or  bo-h. 

The  provision  is  to  be  effect i\e  on  the  da'e 
of  enactment. 

Conference  substitute  -  The  conference 
.substitute  does  not  contain  this  provision. 
The  conferees  deferred  consideration  of  this 
because  the  subject  would  be  reviewed  dur- 
ing the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
sideration of  the  eneru-y  bill. 
Al  Ullma.v. 
James  A.  BtRKE, 

Da.N-  RoSFENKoWSKt, 

Phil  M.  Landrvm. 
Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Memht-rs  on  the  Part  0/  the  House. 
RfssEiL  B,  Long, 
Herman  Talmadcf, 
Vance  Hartke, 
Abraham   Ribicofp. 
William  D  Hathaway 
Flotd  K.  Haskell, 
BOBERT  Dole. 
«fmJ>«T6  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Sl'K  lAL    ORDER    REQUE.STS 

Mi  ULLMAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  I  be  granted  a  60-minutf 
■perial  order. 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  k  Uiere  object.on  lo 
Uie    reqa'^.st    of    tltc    f;enti3nian    ri-om 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Reserving  the  right  lo 
i.Pitt.  .^!r.  SiJt'uker  we  have  iii  the  rule.s 
iM  the  House  an  adequate  rule  for  the 
(•o:t.sideration  of  conference  reports 
which  provides  for  points  of  order  for 
nnnt'crmnne  arnendment,s.  motions  to  re- 
.iect.  riebiitp  of  the  conference  repDrt. 
and  tiiat  rule  governing  conference  re- 
poit.s  protects  both  the  rights  of  the  ma- 
.ioritv  and  the  minority.  I  have  no  way 
of  knowint:.  nor  does  any  Member  in 
this  Chamber  know,  wlio  will  control  the 
time  di!rin<i  a  special  order,  except  the 
pont Ionian  from  Oregon,  whether  que,s- 
tiors,  once  rai.^ed,  will  be  an.<;\\ered,  01 
uiuther  or  not  debate  will  deteriaiaie 
hitf)  partisan  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  is  vej-y 
effectively  but  improperly  stating  the 
rules.  The  minority  has  30  minutes  ami 
the  majority  has  30  minutes  on  the  ton- 
fci-ence  report, 

Mr,  BAUMAN.  I  am  talking  about  the 
la.-k  of  protection  contained  in  the  re- 
quest for  the  1-hour  special  order  that 
was  .ius:t  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ori'gon. 

The  SPEAKER,  Any  Member  of  the 
House  iniiy  make  a  request  for  a  special 
order. 

Mr,  B.AUMAN,  I  withdraw  m.v  reserva- 
tion of  ob.iection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  also 
i'.sk  for  a  eo-ininute  special  order  fol- 
lowing that  of  the  f:entlcman  fiom  Ore- 
gon I  Mr,  Ullmani  , 

The  SPEAKER,  Ls  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 
renr.sylvania? 
T'lcre  was  no  objection. 
Mr,    SCHNEEBELI.    Mr,    Speaker.    I 
un'if'ia'.v  my   reservation  of  objection. 
Tlic  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequfsi  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon > 

There  was  no  ob,i  ction 
Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urn  grow- 
ing more  and  more  concerned  every  day 
abuut  how  much  money  we  are  spend- 
ing in  this  Congres.s.  And  the  reason 
I  am  concerned  is  that  I  am  convinced 
that  the  near  incredible  potential  deficits 
we  may  incur  are  a  pre.scription  for 
economic  disa.sler. 

Now,  here  is  what  I  have  done.  My 
staff  and  I  have  been  doing  some  carefiil 
research  on  just  how  great  the  potential 
deficit  Is.  I  can  report  to  you  today 
that  as  of  this  week,  legislation  has  been 
proposed  in  this  Congress  that  would 
mean  back-to-back  deficits  totaling 
$15G. 6  billion. 

It  is  my  intention  to  update  tlie.se 
figures  on  a  weekly  basis.  And  I  am 
going  to  go  a  step  farther.  I  am  going 
to  present  a  weekly  report  on  our  level 
of  fiscal  Irresponsibility  here  In  this 
Cliamber,  and  I  am  going  to  present  It 
on  a  graph  so  that  everybody  can  under- 
stand just  what  is  happening. 

I  am  doing  this  because  I  am  scared. 
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I  am  scared  about  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  our  actions,  and  I  could 
not  live  with  myself  if  I  did  not  do 
evervthing  within  my  power  to  stop  it. 

Deficits  create  problems.  If  financed 
l,v  borrowing  money,  they  create  un- 
cinplovment.  If  financed  by  printing 
monev.  they  create  inflation. 

So  the  answer  to  why  we  have  both 
•iiflation  and  unemployment  at  the  same 
time  is  clear:  we  have  been  borrowing 
ind  printing  too  much  money  to  pay  for 
too  great  a  deficit  for  too  long  a  time. 

Deficits  create  economic  problems. 
Next  week,  when  we  have  a  chance  to 
talk  to  our  constituents,  I  hope  we  will 
all  make  that  point,  and  the  point  that 
a  $156.6  billion  potential  deficit  over 
•'  years  is  just  simply  Intolerable. 
'  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
where  that  figure  comes  from,  I  would 
like  to  append  the  following  table : 

CHANCES  IN  THE  DEFICIT  UNDER  COHSIDERATION  BY  THE 
CONGRESS  AS  OF  ^"'^R.  24, 1975 


Additions  to  the  deficit 


1975 


Anniiniblration's  budRet  (orijinal  dffici!)  $"■''.  7 

Revenue  actions:  Rertucllon  of  ot;-atioie 

oil  land  feceipt5 -. -        '■  ' 

SpsnJing  actions:  .,,..,     , 

Release  of  higinvay  funis  (administrMicr.) 
Public    setvice    employment    (adminis- 

ttation)  . ■'"   ,- 

Food     stamp     program     (congressional 

action) 

Cnurt  releases  ot  funds ^-- 

F.ieign  aid,  food  for  peace,  etc,  (adniin- 

ilration) - 

Administration's  budget  (current  deficit)-      37,8^ 

Ujj'^lalive  actions  ttiat  increase  the  deficit: 
Revenue  actions: 

Rejection  ol  administration  s  energ/ 
taxes •      ,     .    .         '•' 

House  tax  cut  (change  from  budget 
proposal) — -  --   ---  ,,-  "-^ 

Senate  tax  cuti  (change  from   House 

taxcut) - ■        1-5 

Si  ending  actions: 

Rejection  of  "Cap"  of  5  percent  on  cost- 
of-living  increases, ^- 

Rejection  of  medicare  cost  sharing--  -   -         .i 

Rejection  of  medicaid  social  services  and 
other  public  assistance  legislation .3 

Reliction  of  other  administration  pro- 
posed reductions ---         -o 

Rejection  ol  energy  tax  equalization 
payments  (Senate  Budget  Committee 
staff) ...,.,--- -5 

Rejection  ol  proposed  rescission? .         .o 

Inaction  on  rescissions  and  overturn  ol 
deferrals  (various  bills) --■- 

Uefi  public  service  employment  bill 
(JEC  recommendation). --  - 

Antirecession  State  and  local  grants 
(JEC  recommendation) 

Improvement  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation (JEC  recommendations) 

Accelerate  social  security— $100  pay- 
ment (Senate  tax  bill) -        3.0 

Health  insurance  for  the  unemployed 
(Senate  bill) --- 

Child    nutrition    amendments    (H-R. 
«84) 

Aijnculture  target  prices  and  price  sup- 
poits  (House  bill) -       .- -- 

Ei'iergency  employment  appropriation 
(House  addition  to  budget  amend- 
ment)    - -        15 

House  bill  (H.R.  4484) 

St.ite  and  local  government  public  works 
(Speaker  Albert's  proposal) 

House  committee  legislative  cost  in- 
creases submitted  to  the  Budget 
Committee 

Potential    legislative   actions    that 
increase  the  deficit..- 13.2 

Summary: 

Ailministration  deficit  level -      37.8 

Legislative  deficit  actions 13.2 

Potential  deficit 51.0 


1976 


$51.9 


- .-   - 

1.0 

.1 

l.S 

.2 

.6 
.1 

.3 

.1 

55.5 

3.8 
-.6 

10.8 

6.1 
1.3 

1.5 

3.4 

-7.0 
.7 

.4 

7.2 
4.0 
3.0 


Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  9  years 
in  Congress,  I  have  made  it  a  policy  to 
almost  always  vote  in  favor  of  the  rule 
in  the  belief  that  there  should  always  be 
free  and  open  discussion  of  every  piece  of 
legislation.  However,  this  evening  we  are 
being  asked  to  vote  on  a  large  and  com- 
plex tax  package  without  being  provided 
a  copy  of  that  legislation  because  some 
Members  of  this  Congress  wish  to  recess 
for  the  Easter  holidays. 

I  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  my 
constituency  to  vote  on  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude  without  seeing  that  bill,  sim- 
ply so  that  some  may  go  on  vacation. 

My  vote  opposing  the  rule  is  not  to 
indicate  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  urgent 
that  this  Congress  expedite  the  passage 
of  legislation  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
To  the  contrary,  this  Congress  has  al- 
ready been  in  session  almost  4  months. 
Why  then  are  we  asked  at  this  time  to 
pass  on  a  $23  billion  proposal  with  but 
1  hour's  debate.  I  believe  my  constituents 
in  Michigan  elected  me  to  this  body  and 
charged  me  with  the  responsibility  of  be- 
ing thorough  in  understanding  and  ana- 
lytical in  approach  to  the  issues  facing 
this  country. 

Tonight,  the  leadership  is  asking 
Members  of  this  House  to  vote  on  this 
measure  without  thorough  consideration 
and  this  will  make  a  mockei-y  out  of  that 
responsibihty.  Is  it  really  so  imperative 
that  the  Congress  recess  for  vacation  to- 
night? I  think  not,  and  I  react  in  the 
only  way  available  to  me  at  this  time  in 
a  vote  against  the  inile  as  presented  by 
the  House  Rules  Committee  tonight. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  re.^o- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  W'as  taken:  and  the 
Si>eaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  240,  noes  172, 
not  voting  20,  as  follows : 
IRoll  No.  96] 
AYES— 240 


2.0 
1.1 

1,4 


1,9 
l.S 

4.0 


3.6 


50,1 


55.5 
50.1 


105.6 


'  Senate  Finance  Committee  proposal.  Breakdown  on  Senate 
not  available  yet  „    ,^  . 

Note:  The  back-to-back  deficit  for  rr-cal,1975  and  1976  that 
mubt  be  financed  totals  $156.6. 


Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hebert 

Hefner 

Helstobki 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hinshaw 

Hoiland 

Howard 

Hunuate 

Jacobs 

J  arm  an 

Jetiords 

Jenrette 

Jnhn.=^n.  C.-lif. 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Jones,  Ala, 

Jones,  N.C, 

Jone.s,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenu. 

Jordan 

Kitrih 

Kiistei'.tneier 

Ke\.s 

Ko<;. 

Laiidruni 

I,c:ruett 

Lent 

I.i'  ton 

Llovd.  Cahi, 

Loiis;.  La. 

Loi! 

McClor.v 

McCornuick 

Mc?"all 

McKay 

Macdonaid 

Madden 

Maguire 

Muhon 

Mathis 

Matsuna;;a 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Me!<*er 

Me.  call  e 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breaux 


Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhUl 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 

Casey 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 


Dodd 

Downey 

Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg, 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

English 

Fenwlck 

Findley 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fulton 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Green 


Meyner 
Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUler,  Ohio 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

NlchoLs 

Nix 

Oljerstnr 

Obey 

O  Neill 

Ouinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Patlcrsor,  C:-! 

Patlison,  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pevser 

Pike 

POUf'C 

Preyer 

Price 

Quie 

Quilleii 

Hiindall 

Rangel 

Reiiss 

Rhodes 

l:ichinol;d 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkov.ski 

Russo 

Santinl 

Sarbanes 
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Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Seiberling 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Siratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C, 
r  Teapue 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Tsout-'as 

Udall 

unman 

Villi  Deerlin 

Vunder  Veen 

Vanik 

ViRorito 

Waacoiuier 

W'aish 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

V.'hite 

Whit  ten 

Wilson,  bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H„ 
Calif. 

Vvinn 

Wolff 

Wripht 

VVydler 

Yates 

Y'atron 

Y'oung,  Ga, 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


.^bdnor 

Ab/.ug 

Archer 

Armstrong 

AuCoin 

Bafalis 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  R,I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Biester 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boland 

Brinkley 

Brown,  Mich, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Butler 

Carr 

Chappe'l 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  De! 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex, 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cornell 
C'oughlin 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W,,  Jr. 
Danielson 
Davis 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Duncan,  Tenn, 


du  Pont 
Early 
Edgar 
irmery 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Fish 

Ford.  Mich 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Gia.mo 
Oilman 
Clold  water 
Gonzale.', 
Ooodling 
Gradlson 
Gra.ssley 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hammer- 
Echmidi 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hastinss 
Hcchier,  \V,  Va, 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hillls 
Holt 

Holtzniini 
Horton 
Howe 
H\ibbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 

Johnson,  Colo, 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchuin 
Kindness 
Krebs 


.no 


Kniecer 

LaFaice 

Lagomars 

Latia 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Tenn, 

Long,  Md, 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mann 

Martin 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller.  Cal.f, 

Mmeia 

Mink 

Mitchell.  N.Y 

MolTett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Cain. 
Moss 

Myers.  Ind. 
M>eis.  Pa, 
Keal 
Nedzi 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Pressler 
Pritchard 
Railsback 
Rees 
Regula 
Rlegle 
Robinson 
Roush 
Rousselot 
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Roybal 

Speiife 

Treen 

Rvippe 

tjtanton. 

Vnnder  .It'tt 

Ryan 

J  Wilham 

Wampler 

St  Genna :  •  i 

iMeelmaii 

Whiiehurs,! 

brtrasln 

Stpu-er,  Ariz. 

Wilson. 

Schroecler 

Su-iKtr.  Wis. 

Charles  Te>. 

Schul/e 

Siud(1.5 

Wirth 

Sc  bell  VIS 

Symms 

Wylie 

Sharp 

Talcott 

Yniiny.  .Miisk;i 

Shu«er 

nivlor.  Ml. 

Y<)Uiie   Ha. 

Smith.  NoUr 

Thune 

S^M'l!ni:i:; 

Traxler 

NOT   VOTING 

20 

Ashbro'jk 

Fr:eiiborn 

MilLs 

Emus.  Teuu.  P:i.ssni:ui 

F'uqiia  Runnels 

Ha»ltin.'5  Shipley 

;hiv.s.  Ohio  Skubllz 

HiKhtowe.'  Wifi^ins 
Ichorcl 


BeU 

Carter 

Cederbers.' 

Collins.  Ill 

Conyers 

Dent 

So  Che  resolution  vas  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  tlie  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Skubitz  for.  wi'h  Mr  Ashti"(ik  agdinst. 

Mr.  Hay.s  of  Oliir.  for,  with  Mr  Erleuborn 
against. 

Mr    Dei.t    for.    with    Mr     WiiCKl"^   .ivnln.st 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Ftiqiia  wiMi   Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Evins  o;   Teniie.^see  with  Mr    drier 

Mr   Conyer-s  with  Mr   Runnels. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with   Mr.  Hlghtower 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr    Bell. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr    MlKy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoiincfd 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recoa>Kki  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table 


TAX   REDUCTION  ACT  OF   1975.   H  R 
2166 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pifviou^  order 
of  the  House,  the  .gentleman  from  Oregon 
'  Mr.  Ullm.an  '  i.s  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
copies — although  l:iiuted  in  number  just 
nott' — of  both  the  .statement  of  the  man- 
agers and  the  tonierence  report.  There 
are  more  being  run  off.  and  as  they  be- 
come available  they  will  be  di.siributed. 

Let  me  just  go  through  the  parameters 
of  the  conference  report  for  the  Mem- 
bers very  briefly  so  that  ihev  can  put  it 
in  perspective,  and  then  I  uill  be  glad 
to  respond  to  any  questions. 

First,  the  total  revenue  lo.-s  involved 
in  this  bill,  the  net  tax  redaction.  Ls  22.8 
billions  of  dollars.  This  is  down  from  tJie 
$30.6  billion  of  the  Senate  bill.  For  my 
friends  over  on  the  minority  .side.  I  con- 
ferred with  the  President  at  some  length 
before  we  went  into  conference,  and  I 
thiiik  the  Pre.-;ident  would  ha^■e  been  very 
happy  with  $24  billion.  We  are  below 
that.  I  think  he  should  be  exire.mely 
pleased  with  the  net  figairc 

In  my  judgment,  it  i>  the  right 
amount;  it  i.^  the  kind  of  a  package  that 
we  can  defend.  It  does  the  right  thing  for 
the  American  people  at  the  right  time. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  pass  it  tonight 
so  that  we  can  send  it  down  to  the  White 
Hou.se  for  tiie  President  to  sign.  In  my 
mind,  there  Ls  not  one  iota  of  doubt  the 
President  should  sign  this  conference  re- 
port. It  is  a  good,  re.  pon.siblc  package. 

Most  of  the  amendments  tliat  we 
adopted  from  the  Senate  bill  were  greatly 
modified.  We  looked  at  eveiy  one.  every 
item,  in  depth,  and  if  we  could  not  take 
it  out  of  the  bill  or  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  take  it  our  of  the  bill    we  modified  it 


in  a  way  we  thoucht  wa-.  df.ii.ible  I 
think  my  collfague-.  the  t'entleman  from 
PcniLsylvania  iMr.  Sch.vfebeli  > .  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Con- 
able  >.  agree  with  that,  that  we  acted 
responsibly  We  ccmsidered  thoroughly 
»\cry  mutter  b-fore  u-  I  have  no  dis- 
agreement wiifi  thnr  p:)sition  li  we 
CDuld  have  had  our  way  all  the  way.  we 
would  not  ha\c  had  these  Senate  amend- 
ments in  the  bill  But  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  tlie  Senate  there 
are  some  things  one  has  to  do  that  one 
does  not  want  to  do  if  we  want  to  get  a 
bill  before  the  reces:.  So  even  though  we 
accepted  .some  Senate  amendment's  we 
old  not  fully  approve  of.  we  cut  them 
back  and  modified  them  in  a  way  which 
substantially  reduces  the  revenue  lo.ss. 

Our  econom\-  faces  it.s  wor.se  crisis 
since  the  Great  Depression  of  tlie  1930's. 
The  unemployment  rate  excwds  8  per- 
cent— the  highest  since  1941.  The  gap 
between  what  the  United  States  is  actu- 
ally producing  and  what  it  is  capable  of 
producing  is  $200  billion— $1,000  per  per- 
son. Immediate  action  i.s  needed  to  halt 
the  current  economic  slide  and  to  begin 
the  arduous  task  of  economic  recovery. 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975.  as 
agreed  to  in  conference,  will  be  a  major 
'actor  in  spurring  economic  recovery. 
The  Hou.se  bill  provided  a  tax  reduction 
of  $17.6  billion — tlie  largest  in  history-. 
The  Senate  added  $13  billion  to  this 
amount,  and  many  of  the  tax  cuts  in 
llie  Senate  bill  were  extremclv  bad  tax 
policy.  The  House  conferees  have  suc- 
<  ceded  in  reducing  the  Senate  figui-e 
from  $30  6  billion  to  S22  8  billion,  a  re- 
dmtiou  o!  S3  billion.  Tills  represents  a 
much  more  pnident  approach  to  our 
economic  pioblem  than  the  Senate  bill. 
Later  in  the  year.  v,e  will  lie  able  to 
make  a  better  jud;^ment  whether  any 
fui  ther  fiscal  stimulus  is  needed  in  the 
light  oi  decisions  to  be  made  on  Goveni- 
ment  spending. 

The  most  diiTicult  issue  facing  the  con- 
fei-'iice  was  repeal  ol  percentage  deple- 
tion tor  oil  and  natural  gas  The  Hou,sc 
bill  repealed  depletion  for  all  oil  and  gas, 
with  some  transitional  rules  for  certain 
categories  of  ga.s.  while  tlie  Senate 
adopted  a  permanent  exemption  from 
depletion  itpeal  for  .so-called  independ- 
ent produror?  The  conference  bill  re- 
tains .M.me  percentage  dei)letion  for  the 
independents  but  at  a  reduced  itite  Un- 
der tl^.e  compromi.se.  the  numbrr  of  bar- 
rels of  avcraie  daily  production  eligible 
for  the  small  luoducer's  exempiion  i.s  re- 
duced from  2.000.  as  under  ttie  Senate 
bill,  to  1.000  over  a  5-year  period.  The 
rale  of  percentage  depletion  for  oil  anci 
pas  is  reduced  from  22  percent  to  lr>  per- 
cent over  a  4-year  period  begimiing  in 
1S80  :md  ending  m  1984. 

In  addition,  percentage  d;  ,^letion  sub- 
ject to  this  .<^mall  producers  exemibtion 
Is  limited  to  6.')  percent  of  the  taxable 
income  from  the  property,  computed 
without  regard  to  deductions  for  deple- 
tion. Thus,  no  one  will  be  able  to  u.se 
percentage  depletion  to  escape  substan- 
tially all  of  his  income  tax  liability. 

The  bargaining  on  the  deijlction  is  ue 
Was  most  intense,  and  this  was  the  best 
deal  we  could  make  if  we  were  going  to 
have  a  vitally  needed  tax  bill    I  can  as- 


sure you  that  I  and  the  other  Hoase  con- 
ferees did  everything  we  could  to  com- 
pletely I  hase  out  percentage  depletion 
but  theie  was  no  way  this  could  be  done 
if  we  were  to  bring  back  to  you  the  tax 
redu'  tion  we  so  badly  need. 

The  bill  provides  a  refund  ol  1974  tax 
liabilitv  equal  to  10  percent  of  tax  up 
ti  a  maximum  of  $200.  A  minimum  re- 
lund  of  $100  is  provided  for  all  taxpayers 
with  at  least  $100  in  1974  tax  liability, 
and  tho.se  with  less  than  $100  in  1974 
tax  will  receive  a  refund  equal  to  their 
entire  tax  liability.  This  refimd  will  pump 
.S8.1  billion  into  the  economy  in  the 
next  several  months.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  refund  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, but  it  is  more  highly  concentrated 
in  low-  and  middle-income  families,  and 
it  will,  therefore,  be  more  stimulative. 
The  Senate  propo.sed  a  refund  that  was 
20  percent  larger  than  the  one  in  the 
Hou.se  bill,  but  the  conferees  agreed  to 
the  smaller  House  refund  in  orde:-  to 
provide  larger  tax  cuts  for  1975. 

The  Hou.se  bill  provided  a  $5.2  bilIio:i 
increase  in  the  standard  deduction.  The 
Senate  deleted  this  and  substituted  a 
S200  tax  credit,  which  a  taxpayer  could 
choose  in  place  of  hLs  personal  exemp- 
tion deduction.  The  optional  credit 
would  have  cost  over  $6  billion.  Also,  the 
Senate  provided  a  $2  billion  rate  reduc- 
tion. We  agreed  that  it  was  appropriate 
to  provide  a  larger  reduction  in  this  area 
than  in  the  House  bill  because  of  the 
money  we  had  saved  in  other  parts  of 
the  bill.  However,  the  House  conferees 
opposed  the  idea  of  an  optional  credit 
becau.se  it  would  undu'y  complicate  the 
tax  return. 

Tlie  conference  bill  provides  a  $30 
rredit  fm-  tixpayers  and  their  dependents 
that  is  to  be  taken  in  addition  to  the 
I)ersonal  exemption  deduction.  This  ac- 
complishes the  same  purpose  as  the  op- 
tional credit  by  providing  tax  relief  to 
laif^cr  families  who  are  bearing  a  severe 
burden  of  hiyher  food  cost-s.  but  it  is 
nuKh  simpler. 

In  addition,  we  were  able  to  retain  one- 
half  of  the  increases  in  the  standard  de- 
duction in  the  House  bill.  The  minimum 
standard  deduction  will  Increase  from 
$1,300  to  $1,600  for  single  returns  and 
SI. 900  fur  joint  retums.  The  regular 
standard  deduction  will  increase  to  16 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $2,300  for  single  returns 
and  $2,600  for  joint  returns.  These  re- 
ductions in  th.^  conference  bill  total  S7.8 
billion.  They  will  have  a  major  impact 
in  stimulating  the  economy. 

-A  major  innovation  in  this  bill  is  a  re- 
fuiKi'.ble  t.'x  credit  for  the  working  poor 
T)'.c  Hou.se  hill  provided  a  5-perceni 
ivfmdable  credit  on  earned  income,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $200,  with  the  credit 
phasing  out  between  incomes  of  $4,000 
and  $6,000.  The  cost  was  $2,9  billion.  This 
was  designed  to  provide  relief  to  people 
who  are  too  poor  to  pay  income  taxes. 
but  who  are  still  bearing  the  burden  of 
higher  food  and  energy  costs  and  the 
payroll  t:ix.  Too  much  of  this  credit  un- 
der ilie  House  bill,  however,  was  going 
to  tho.se  wiio  were  not  really  poor,  such 
as  .-.ludents  who  work  during  the  sum- 
lui  r  The  Sonate.  therefore,  limited  the 
credit   t.i  faiiihes  with  dependent  chil- 
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dren  and  was  able  to  raise  the  rate  of  the 
credit  to  10  percent  and  lengthen  the 
phaseout  to  between  $4,000  and  $8,000. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  earned  income  credit  was 
only  $1-5  biUion.  Since  the  Senate  bill 
provides  more  help  to  those  who  are  in 
greater  need,  and  at  a  lower  cost,  the 
House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
amendments. 

A  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  that  the 
House  conferees  accepted  is  a  tax  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  new  homes.  I  have 
grave  reservations  about  this  provision 
but  had  to  agree  to  a  much  more  limited 
version  of  it.  The  5-percent  credit,  with 
a  limit  of  $2,000,  will  be  available  only 
for  the  existing  inventory  of  homes  in 
order  to  permit  them  to  be  sold  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  This  inventory 
liquidation  is  needed  before  home  con- 
struction can  recover.  Also,  the  credit 
will  not  be  available  if  the  price  is  in- 
creased on  a  home.  These  limitations 
cut  the  cost  of  the  credit  in  half— to 
$600  million.  The  depressed  state  of  the 
housing  industry,  which  has  fallen  off 
by  almost  two-thirds  since  1972,  makes 
it  imperative  that  we  take  some  action 
to  stimulate  housing  investment. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  large  in- 
creases in  the  child  care  deduction.  This 
is  an  area  in  which  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  been  considering  impor- 
tant reforms  to  broaden  the  applicability 
of  the  child  care  deductions  and  to  sim- 
plify it.  To  enable  the  committee  to  con- 
tinue this  work,  the  conference  agreed 
to  drop  the  Senate  amendments,  but  it 
provided  an  increase  in  the  incDme  level 
at  which  the  child  care  deduction  starts 
to  phase  out  from  $18,000  to  $35,000,  ef- 
fective in  1976.  The  committee  will  rec- 
ommend a  further  liberalization  of  the 
child  care  deduction  in  a  tax  reform  bill 
later  this  year. 

The  House  bill  provided  an  increase 
in  the  investment  credit  to  10  percent 
only  for  the  year  1975.  The  Senate  bill 
provided  a  permanent  increase  to  10  per- 
cent, with  a  temporary  increase  to  12 
percent,  provided  that  common  stoclc 
equal  to  1  percentage  point  of  the  addi- 
tional 2  percentage  points  was  placed 
into  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan. 
The  conference  agreed  to  increase  the 
credit  to  10  percent  only  for  1975  and 
1976  but  to  allow  an  additional  percent- 
age point  of  the  credit  if  the  additional 
credit  was  offset  by  common  stock  issued 
to  an  employee  stock  ownership  trust. 
This  increase  in  the  investment  credit  is 
a  vital  ingredient  of  economic  recovery. 
DoUar-for-dollar,  it  may  be  more  stimu- 
lative than  anything  else  in  the  bill.  Also, 
it  will  increase  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  economy,  which  will  alleviate  in- 
flationary pressures  when  the  economy 
returns  to  prosperity. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  a  floor  amend- 
ment providing  an  extension  of  the 
period  for  net  operating  loss  carrybacks 
if  25  percent  of  the  reduction  in  tax  lia- 
bility were  placed  into  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  or  a  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits  plan.  This  amendment 
was  designed  mainly  to  benefit  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  rejected  a  similar  provi- 
sion, believing  that  it  was  best  dealt  with 


in  a  tax  reform  bill.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  delete  it,  saving  $500  million,  but  in 
retiu-n  the  House  had  to  agree  to  the  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  amendment  to 
the  investment  credit. 

The  House  bill  limited  the  increased 
investment  credit  for  any  one  company 
to  $100  million  in  order  to  limit  the  ad- 
ditional credit  for  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  The  Senate  de- 
leted this  hmitation.  Since  the  Senate 
had  agreed  to  recede  from  a  provision 
designed  mainly  to  benefit  one  com- 
pany— Chrysler — the  House  thought  it 
appropriate  to  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment designed  to  hurt  only  one  com- 
pany—A.T.  &  T. 

The  House  bill  had  raised  the  limit 
on  used  equipment  eligible  for  the  in- 
vestment credit  from  $50,000  to  $75,000 
to  take  account  of  inflation  and  to  help 
small  business.  The  Senate  deleted  the 
limit  entirely,  which  would  have  cost  an 
additional  $175  million.  The  conference 
compromised  with  an  increase  to 
$100,000. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  raised 
the  corporate  surtax  exemption  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
lowered  the  corporate  rate  on  the  initial 
$50,000  of  income  from  22  to  18  percent. 
The  House  conferees  thought  that  some 
additional  tax  relief  for  small  business 
was  appropriate,  so  we  agreed  to  reduce 
the  rate  on  the  first  $25,000  of  cor- 
porate income  to  20  percent.  Income 
between  $25,000  and  $50,000  will  be 
taxed  at  a  22-percent  rate,  and  in- 
come above  $50,000  will  continue  to  be 
taxed  at  a  48-percent  rate,  as  under 
existing  law.  As  a  result  of  these  changes, 
corporate  taxes  on  small  business  will 
be  significantly  reduced.  This  will  spur 
competition  In  many  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

The  House  conferees  also  agreed  to  a 
Senate  amendment  liberalizing  the  work 
incentive  tax  credit  for  a  15-month 
period.  This  should  increase  employment 
among  welfare  recipients  during  the 
recession. 

Several  Senate  amendments  related  to 
energy  conservation,  and  the  conferees 
rejected  these  in  order  to  deal  with  them 
later  in  the  year  on  an  energy  tax  bill. 
These  included  repeal  of  the  excise  tax 
in  trucks  and  buses  and  a  tax  credit 
for  home  insulation  and  solar  energy- 
equipment.  These  are  expensive  provi- 
sions, and  the  committee  plans  to  study 
them  in  the  context  of  the  energy  bill 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  truck  tax,  after 
consultation  with  the  pubUc  works  com- 
mittees. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  a  $100  pay- 
ment to  each  social  security  recipient 
with  a  similar  payment  going  to  SSI  re- 
cipients and  beneficiaries  of  railroad  re- 
tirement programs.  This  was  designed 
to  provide  relief  to  poor  people  who 
would  not  receive  a  benefit  imder  either 
the  earned  income  credit,  the  refimd  of 
1974  taxes,  or  the  tax  cuts  for  1975.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  a  $50  payment  to 
these  individuals  at  a  cost  of  $1.7  biUion. 
Many  of  the  House  conferees  had  reser- 
vations about  this  provision,  but  we  felt 
that  these  people  are  suffering  severely 
from  inflation  and  deserved  relief. 
The  House  did  agree  to  one  Senate 


floor  amendment  that  is  especially  im- 
portant in  the  current  recession.  This 
extends  emergency  imemployment  bene- 
fits for  an  additional  13  weeks  to  those 
who  have  exhausted  52  weeks  of  such 
benefits  before  June  30.  1975.  This  will 
provide  income  to  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, who  are  suffering  the  most  from 
the  current  economic  decline. 

The  House  also  as/reed  to  a  Sen.ue 
floor  amendment  extending  by  six 
months  the  period  during  which  an  in- 
dividual may  occupy  a  new  prinicipal 
resident  if  he  is  to  be  eligible  for  rollover 
treatment  for  the  capital  gain  on  the 
.sjle  of  his  old  residence.  This  will  help 
people  who  experience  delays  in  building 
a  new  home,  and  people  who  are  forced 
to  move  for  a  temporary  period  because 
of  their  jobs.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee had  tentatively  agreed  to  a  sim- 
ilar provision  last  year,  and  the  House 
conferees,  therefore,  thought  it  appro- 
priate to  recede.  We  did.  however,  require 
that  the  amendment  not  be  made  retro- 
active to  the  beginning  of  1974.  as  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  but  only  to  the 
start  of  this  year. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  four  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  tax  treatment  of 
foreign  income  of  U.S.  corporations,  in- 
cluding foreign  income  of  oil  companies. 
Two  of  these  provisions,  which  repealed 
DISC  benefits  for  natural  resources, 
energy  products  and  products  subject  to 
export  control  and  which  denied  the  in- 
vestment credit  for  drilling  rigs  used  ad- 
jacent to  foreign  countries  had  previ- 
ously been  adopted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  thus  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  conferees  without 
modification. 

The  third  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
would  have  eliminated  the  deferral  of 
U.S.  taxation  on  the  income  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  U.S,  corporations,  Tliis 
provision,  if  enacted,  would  have  a  dras- 
tic impact  on  the  ability  of  our  corpora- 
tions to  compete  in  world  markets.  As  a 
result,  the  House  conferees  urged,  and 
the  conference  agreed,  to  a  set  of  pro- 
posals which  retain  the  present  deferral 
treatment  of  foreign  income  generally 
but  revise  existing  law  to  insure  that  no 
deferral  would  be  permitted  on  tax  haven 
types  of  income  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  corporations. 

The  conference  agreement  accom- 
phshes  this  result  by  ehminatmg  three 
substantial  exceptions  to  the  existing  so- 
called  subpart  F  rules  of  the  Code,  under 
whidi  tax  haven  income  is  taxed  cur- 
rently by  the  United  States.  These  excep- 
tions, dealing  with  shipping  income,  re- 
investments in  less-developed  countries, 
and  minimum  distributions,  were  elim- 
inated by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  its  energy  taxation  and  individual 
income  tax  relief  bill  of  last  year.  In 
total,  these  actions  raise  $150  milhon  in 
revenue. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
tighten  up  the  subpart  F  rules  so  that 
a  corporation's  tax  haven  income  is  sub- 
ject to  U.S.  tax  if  it  equals  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  gross  income  of  the 
corporation— rather  than  the  30  percent 
provided  under  present  law.  This  pro- 
vision will  raise  an  additional  $75  mil- 
lion in  revenues. 
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These  changes  in  the  tax  ••►fitment  of 
tax  haven  types  of  income  will  thus  raise 
a  total  of  S2l'5  million,  which  is  approxi- 
mately one-half  what  would  have  been 
raised  under  the  Senate  amendment. 
Furthermore,  this  result  is  accomplished 
by  limiting  the  increase  to  tax  haven  in- 
come, where  the  abuses  exi^t  rather  tiian 
taxing  all  foreign  uiconic  in  such  a  way 
that  would  reduce  the  competitiveness 
of  our  companies  operating  abroad. 

The  final  provision  on  taxation  of  for- 
eign income  in  the  Spnate  bil!  repe  .led 
the  foreign  tax  credit  on  all  foreign  oil- 
related  income  and  taxed  thnt  income  at 
a  24-percent  rate. 

The  House  conferees  believed  that  this 
provision  wa^;  much  broader  than  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  abuses  resulting  from 
the  excess  foreign  tax  credits  and  the 
foreign  exploration  losses  of  oil  com- 
panies. For  this  reason,  the  House  con- 
ferees urged,  and  tb.e  conference  agreed 
to.  a  provision  along  the  line*  of  the  pro- 
vision adopted  last  yeiir  by  the  W^ays  and 
Means  Committee  in  it-s  energy  legisla- 
tion, which  places  excess  credits  from 
oil  production  income  to  reduce  U.S  tax 
on  other  types  of  foreign  income. 

The  conferer.ce  agreement  provides 
that  foreign  taxe.'-  on  oil  extraction  in- 
come will  be  limited  to  52  8  peicent  of 
taxable  income  in  197i,  50  4  percent  of 
taxable  income  in  1976.  and  50  percent 
of  taxable  income  m  subsequent  years. 
In  addition,  the  amount  of  excess  cred- 
its allowed  within  these  limitations  can 
be  used  only  to  reduce  US.  tax  on  for- 
eign oil-related  income. 

Foreign  oil  related  mcome  I'lcludes  in- 
come from  extrjclion.  proressing,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  cf  foreign  oil 
or  gas  It  also  includes  income  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  as-<ets  used  by  the 
taxpayer  in  the  business  of  extracting 
oil  or  gas.  foreign  source  dividends  from 
foreign  or  domestic  corporations  and  for- 
eign source  interest  form  foreign  or  do- 
mestic corporations,  to  the  extent  that 
the  dividends  or  interest  income  is  at- 
tributable to  foreign  oil-related  income. 
Dividends  from  domestic  corporations 
and  interest  from  domestic  corporations 
which  are  attributable  to  oil  extraction 
income  are  to  be  included  in  oil-related 
income  and  not  in  oil  extraction  income. 
The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides that  any  payments  made  to  a  for- 
eign country  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  oil  or  gas  extracted  in 
that  country  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  ta.xes  if  the  taxpayer  has  no  economic 
interest  in  the  oil  or  gas  and  either  the 
purchase  or  the  sale  of  that  oil  or  gas 
is  made  at  a  price  other  than  the  market 
price.  This  provision  is  intended  to  result 
in  denying  any  foreign  tax  credits  to  oil 
companies  with  respect  to  oil  which  is 
owned  by  the  foreign  governments,  that 
is  oil  which  is  described  as  nonequity  oil 
or  buyback  oil.  This  rule  will  become  in- 
creasingly important  as  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments take  over  the  oil  companies" 
interests  in  oil  concessions  because  once 
such  takeovers  take  place,  the  oil  com- 
panies will  not  be  able  to  receive  foreign 
tax  credits  on  the  oil  which  they  buy 
from  the  foreign  governments  and  resell 
for   further  distribution   if   the   oil    is 


bought  or  sold  at  a  posted  price.  How- 
ever, the  oil  companies  would  be  per- 
mitted a  foreign  tax  credit  on  any  in- 
come derived  from  providing  services 
vith  respect  to  extracting  oil  or  gas.  That 
i:icome  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
the  percentage  limitations  described 
;ibo\e. 

Finallv.  the  agreement  provides  for  the 
lepeal  of  DISC  on  certain  products.  The 
repeal  of  DISC  benefits  applies  to  scarce 
I'l-oducts  for  which  export  is  limited  un- 
der section  4'b'  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  and  to  certain  prod- 
ucts similar  in  nature  to  those  for  which 
a  depiction  deduction  is  allowed.  Under 
tiie  bill  the  latter  types  of  products  are 
limited  to  tho.se  'of  a  character"  which 
would  qualify  them  for  a  depletion  de- 
duction becaase  the  producUs.  once  they 
ove  extracted  or  removed  from  the 
f. round  or  water,  cannot  be  replaced  or 
renewed.  Thus,  und^r  this  test.  DISC 
bcp.cn ts  are  to  be  denied  to  fo.ssil  fuels 
and  hard  minerals.  The  DISC  benefits 
are  to  be  continued  for  crops  and  other 
products  which  are  grown  on  the  land 
and  can  be  renewed  after  they  are  cut 
or  harvested,  even  though  .some  of  these 
renev.able  products  are  techniciilly  eligi- 
ble for  depletion. 

The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides that,  beginning  in  1976.  the  per 
country  limitation  is  to  be  repealed  and. 
briMnning  in  1975.  losses  from  foreign  op- 
erations are  to  be  recaptured  against 
lu'urc  foreign  profits. 

The  conference  substitute  will  result 
in  a  revenue  gain  of  $230  million  in 
1975.  S470  million  in  1976.  and  $530  mil- 
lion ;n  subsequent  years. 

Tiiis  bill  is  needed  to  promote  eco- 
nomic recovery  It  is  a  compromise,  and 
it  does  not  contain  everything  we  want. 
However.  I  think  the  conferees  have  done 
a  !  ood  job  in  maintaining  the  House  po- 
sition. We  pared  the  size  of  the  Senate 
bill  down  from  $30  6  billion  to  .$22.8  bil- 
lion, a  much  more  responsible  figure,  I 
hope  the  House  will  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speiker.  I  watit  to 
point  out  how  much  revenue  we  pick 
up  on  the  two  foreign  provisions.  If  the 
gentleman  will  allow  mc.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  it  is  $300  million  in  the  first 
vear,  and  S755  million  in  the  third  year. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  the  House  that 
we  pick  up  over  $225  million  from  defer- 
ral alone  and  $755  million  overall. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  This  is  about  as  big  a 
bite  as  it  would  be  possible  to  take  with- 
out risking  serious  international  reper- 
cussions. I  do  not  believe  that  these  pro- 
visions will  result  in  any  corporate  re- 
organizations but  we  have  closed  the  tax 
haven  loopholes  about  as  tightly  as  we 
can  close  them  and  we  have  closed  the 
foreign  tax  credit  provisions  about  as 
tightly  as  we  can  for  the  oil  companies. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 


provision  applies   to  all  foreign  opera- 
tions, not  just  to  oil? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Insofar  as  the  tax 
credit  is  concerned,  it  applies  only  to  oil. 
and  on  the  deferral-related  provision  for 
tax  haven  income,  all  companies  operat- 
ing abroad  are  affected. 

There  are  some  other  facets  of  this 
thing.  We  have  limited  the  application 
of  excess  oil  extraction  credits  to  oil- 
related  income.  Tliis  means  the  oil  com- 
panies now  getting  into  hotels  and  other 
businesses  around  the  world  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  use  the  oil  tax  credits, 
limited  as  they  are  here,  to  reduce  U.S. 
tax  on  that  income. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  Chairman  Al 
Ullm.\n  are  to  be  commended  for  an  ex- 
cellent tax  measure.  It  meets  the  urgent 
need  of  the  economy  for  quick  stimulus 
to  reverse  the  continuing  downward 
slide.  And  it  concentrates  the  benefits 
where  they  w  ill  do  the  most  good — in  the 
lower-  and  middle-income  brackets 
where  relief  is  most  needed,  and  where 
most  of  the  tax  cut  will  quickly  be  trans- 
lated into  consumer  spending. 

I  personally  believe  that  a  somewhat 
larger  stimulus  than  the  $22.8  billion 
provided  here  would  be  beneficial.  But 
this  tax  cut  is  close  to  the  mark,  espe- 
cially when  viewed  with  other  measures 
now  in  the  works  which  will  help  specific 
sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as  housing. 
I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  revi- 
sion House  conferees  achieved  in  the  tax 
credit  of  5  percent,  up  to  $2,000  for  per- 
sons who  purchase  a  home  between  now 
and  January  1.  1976. 

As  the  measure  passed  tlie  Senate,  the 
tax  credit  would  have  gone  to  anyone 
buying  or  contracting  to  buy  a  new- 
home.  This  is  inefficient  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  homebuilding,  and  unneces- 
sarily wasteful  of  the  resources.  The  con- 
ference bill  limits  the  credit  to  new- 
homes  on  w-hich  construction  began  be- 
fore today.  These  are  the  more  than  600,- 
000  new.  unsold  homes,  most  of  which 
must  be  moved  off  the  market  before 
homebuilders  can  proceed  to  any  great 
degree  with  new  housing  starts.  The  rate 
at  which  these  homes  are  being  sold  is 
running  about  50  percent  below  normal. 
Of  course,  I  w-ould  have  preferred  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  Senate 
credit.  But  the  conference  compromise 
is  a  great  improvement. 

This  measure  will  now-  dovetail  nicely 
with  the  Emergency  Middle  Income 
Housing  Act  which  passed  the  House  last 
week.  Under  that  bill,  which  provides 
mortgpge  interest  subsidies  for  medium- 
income  persons,  30  percent  could  be  used 
for  existing— including  new  but  unsold- 
homes.  With  the  enactment  of  today's 
tax  bill,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
immobilize  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
funds  in  the  Emergency  Middle  Income 
Housing  Act  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
sale  of  the  large  number  of  houses  in 
the  existing  inventory.  These  funds  can 
thus  be  sw-itched,  by  subsequent  legisla- 
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tive  action,  so  as  to  stimulate  additional 
housing  starts  in  the  coming  year. 

Tlrere  are  other  excellent  features  in 
the  conference  bill,  such  as  raising  the 
exemption  in  the  corporate  income  tax 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000,  which  helps  small 
businesses  particularly.  And  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  for 
the  oil  giants — finally,  after  all  these 
vears— is  a  major  achievement.  I  would 
iiave  preferred  to  see  it  ended  alto- 
gether. But  the  compromise  accomplished 
by  the  House  conferees  deserves  our 
applause. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  the  President  will 
accept  the  good  work  before  us.  and  sign 
this  bill  into  law  without  del-iy.  The  econ- 
omv  needs  it. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

EOT. AND > . 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin in  applauding  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
his  conferees  w-ith  respect  to  the  very 
item  that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  discusses. 
My  only  problem  is,  what  is  the  defini- 
tion of  new  housing?  I  u  iderstand  it  is 
existing  inventory  for  the  purchase  of 
new  housing.  What  is  new  housing?  Can 
it  be  owner-occupied  or  is  it  imoccupied? 
Is  it  just  standi- g  there  in  inventory 
without  being  owner-occupied  and  un- 
sold? 

Also,  I  wonder  whether  or  not  there 
are  any  unsaid  caveats  with  respect  to 
increasing  the  cost  of  that  house  now 
by  $2,000  as  a  result  of  the  $2,000  tax 
break. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  applies  to  new  houses  which  never 
have  been  lived  in  before  by  anyone  prior 
to  acquisition  by  the  taxpayer.  The  pro- 
vision is  also  limited  to  existing  inven- 
tories of  new  housing. 

We  also  put  in  this  provision  as  tight 
a  safeguard  against  abuses  as  we  could 
get.  We  said  that  the  seller  must  cer- 
tify that  the  sale  price  is  not  higher 
than  the  lowest  price  that  the  house 
was  offered  for  on  the  market  at  any 
time.  There  is  a  heavy  criminal  penalty 
for  false  certification  by  the  seller.  So 
there  Is  no  way  of  passing  this  on  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  a  way  of  relieving  the 
market  of  a  lot  of  new  houses  now  set- 
ting there  vacant. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
said,  it  stimulates  new  housing;  but  to 
get  old  housing  off  the  market,  too,  Is 
important. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tainly very  pleased  about  the  report  and 
the  understanding  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  with  respect  to  this  provision.  I  was 
among  those  conferees,  we  were  all  to- 
gether, in  being  opposed  to  the  tax  credit 
provision.  I  think  it  is  going  to  work.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  helpful.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  just  before  I  came  to  the 
floor  an  Insurance  man  called  me  In  the 
area.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation 


he  talked  about  this  provision.  He  said, 
"I  am  going  to  buy  a  new  hotise  next 
week."  So  that  inventory  is  going  down 
by  one. 

I  think  v;hen  the  public  realizes  this 
problem,  there  should  be  a  stimulated  in- 
terest in  clearing  up  this  inventory,  so 
that  capital  for  construction  can  be  re- 
leased for  new  investment,  so  that  it  can 
provide  a  real  stimulus  to  the  housing 
industry. 

I  want  to  point  out  further  th  ,t  our 
work  over  the  Senate  proposal,  the  Senate 
proposal  would  have  cost  $1,100  million; 
by  the  adoption  of  this  proposal,  sug- 
gested by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  we  were  able 
to  reduce  the  cost  to  $600  mUlion. 

I  think  the  House  conferees  certainly 
provided  a  viable  solution  to  the  problem 
and  preserved  the  incentive. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
whether  the  chairman  might  comment 
upon  section  203  of  the  bill.  I  understand 
the  conferees  dropped  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  required  the  new  earned 
income  credit  to  be  counted  as  income 
with  regard  to  public  assistance. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  was  dropped,  we  understand 
that  the  disregard  issue  has  not  yet  been 
resolved. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could  com- 
ment on  this  problem  and  indicate 
whether  the  issue  might  be  considered  in 
subsequent  legislation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  raised 
an  issue  which  we  discussed  at  length. 
The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant 
against  providing  any  "disregard"  on 
this  matter,  but  we  did  insist  they  take 
the  language  out  that  specifically 
mandated  that  it  be  considered  in  the 
computation  of  the  total  benefits. 

This  does  leave  to  existing  law  the 
determination  of  the  treatment  of  the 
provision  for  this  purpose.  We  had  some 
modifying  language  where  we  said  we 
hoped  would  be  acceptable,  specifically 
providing  a  "disregard"  but  that  did  not 
prevail.  As  a  resiQt  I  am  sure  our  situa- 
tion is  that  we  are  back  under  existing 
law. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  w-ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  our  colleague,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  social  security  pay- 
ment of  $50,  that  is  going  to  be  a  clear 
cut  "disregard." 

Mr.  FRASEK.  My  understanding, 
though.  Is  that  earned  income  credit  may 
have  the  effect  of  putting  money  in  the 
State  treasuries  but  not  putting  it  in  the 
pocket  of  the  poorest  people  of  our  com- 
munities. This  bothers  me. 

Mr.  VANIK.  We  do  not  think  it  will 
have  that  effect,  but  this  is  one  of  tlie 
problems  we  had  in  conference,  and  I  do 
recognize  what  the  gentleman  says. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  hope  that  members  of 
the  committee  will  agree  that  this  is  a 
problem.  I  hope  they  will  be  willing  to 


look   at   the   disregard   issue   in   future 
legislation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  was  not  in  the  con- 
ference, but  we  did  reject  the  Senate 
language,  which  leaves  it  open  for  future 
consideration.  I  am  sure  we  are  goinr;  to 
be  looking  at  the  issue  in  future. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDi'VLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  coin- 
mei.d  the  committee  for  what  it  has  done. 
I  was  interested  in  the  13  States  in  the 
uncmpioyinent  compensation.  The  gen- 
tleman referred  to  nine  high  unemploy- 
ment Stales. 

Can  the  gentleman  enumerate  thocc, 
or  will  that  develop  later  on? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  do  not  have  those  be- 
fore me. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  inquired,  and  they 
are  not  sure  of  whi.h  they  are. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  L?t  me  read  tlie  list  of 
the  nine  States:  California,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Washington. 

Of  course,  there  is  rrovided  an  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  of  benefits  to  individuals 
who  qualify  under  the  State  extended 
unemployment  benefit  program,  where 
they  have  already  expired. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemen 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  might 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
by  stating  that  the  states  that  are  in- 
volved are  included,  not  because  they  are 
getting  an  additional  13  weeks  as  such, 
but  because  they  triggered-in  earlier 
than  other  States  to  start  their  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  of  emergency  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  No  employee  will  exhau-t 
his  benefits  before  the  end  of  June  if 
we  accept  this  amendment. 

The  States  that  were  not  cited  by  the 
chairman  will  not  have  consumed  their 
additional  13  weeks  because  they  did  not 
start  in  the  emergency  benefit  period  as 
early  as  the  States  involved.  We  hope  be- 
fore Jmie  30  to  legislate  for  all  of  the 
States.  But  what  we  are  really  saying  is 
that  under  this  amendment  no  employee 
will  have  his  rights  exhausted  before  the 
30th  of  June,  even  though  he  is  in  a 
State  that  got  into  this  emergency  period 
earlier  than  some  of  the  others. 

I  hope  that  particular  provi^^ion  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  his  assurance 
that  that  will  be  looked  into.  The  gentle- 
man has  about  at  many  facts  as  anyone. 
Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  cenllc- 
man. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

May  I  ask  a  question  on  the  tax  credit 
for  home  purchases?  As  I  tmderstand  it. 
that  is  a  5-percent  tax  credit? 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BURGENER.  Up  to,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000.  In  other  words,  if  my  ta.xes 
are  to  be  $5,000  and  I  buy  a  house.  I 
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•«\ould  get  a  $230   tax  ciccHt?  In  other 
words.  5  percent  of  my  $5,000  tax? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  credit  is  5  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  oi  the  house.  If  one 
buy.i  a  house  that  costs  $30,000.  one  v.lll 
get  $1,500.  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  hoii.se. 
:.Tr.  BURGENER.  That  is  related  to  t:ie 
purchase  price  of  the  house? 

iMr.  ULLMAN.  Ye.s.  And  one  takes 
that  as  a  credit  against  his  income  laxe:^. 
Mr.  BURGENER.  The  point  is.  if  I 
bought  a  hou.se  thai  is  under  constru'^- 
tion  now.  and  I  bought  it  la<l  week,  do  I 
cjuahfy? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  you  bought  the  hoase 
after  March  12.  1975.  and  construction 
began  before  Marcii  26.  1975,  the  hou.'^e 
would  quahfy. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Aftfi  the  ena^-tmcnt 
of  the  law? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  After  the  enactment  of 
tiie  law. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  For  how  long  a  pe- 
riod of  time? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Only  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year,  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  The  remainder  of  the 
calendar  year  1975 ■;> 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes.  However,  if  the 
buyer  entered  into  a  binding  contract 
before  Jaruarj-  1,  1976,  the  house  would 
qualify  as  long  as  the  taxpayer  entered 
into  settlement  and  occupied  the  house 
as  his  principal  residence  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  \ield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing the  cutoff  date  is  March   12? 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  As  of  March   12,   1975 
Mr.  VANIK.  March  12. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Because  that  is  what 
was  put  in  by  the  other  side.  The  cutoff 
is  March  12.  If  a  taxpayer  entered  into 
settlement  prior  to  that  date,  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  the  credit. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question. 

Under  the  definition  of  new  houses 
there  are  current  old  houses  and  build- 
ings or  structures  which  are  what  they 
call  rehabilitated,  rehabs.  These  are 
dwellings  which  are  completely  gutted, 
new  plumbing,  new  electricity,  new  utili- 
ties, in  essence,  brought  up  to  current 
standards,  given  current  warranties  and 
guarantees  to  homeowners  as  would  new- 
construction.  Would  in  fact  that  type  of 
purchase  qualify  under  this  provision? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  No.  not  the  way  it  is 
written.  It  applies  only  to  new  houses 
that  are  already  in  place  or  being  con- 
structed, but  not  to  remodeled  houses. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Tliese  are  not  re- 
modeled. The  outer  dwelling  is  old  but 
the  house  is,  in  essence  new,  because  it 
does  not  carry  all  of  the  new  warranties, 
all  of  the  new  guarantees. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Let  me  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia that  the  question  of  rehabilitated 


houses  was  not  in  conference.  We  had  no 
authority  to  deal  with  tliat  issue. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  only  issue  in  con- 
ference was  new  houses.  Unfortunately, 
rehabilitated  houses  would  not  qualify 
under  this  bill.  There  are  other  provisions 
in  the  housing  bill  we  passed  earlier  this 
year  that  would  help  them. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wiU  the  L'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  th:  '^entlc- 
nian. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Uli.- 
-MAN  1 .  represents,  as  I  do,  a  lumber  busi- 
ness area;  and,  as  he  knows,  it  is  very 
depressed  at  this  particular  time. 

I  would  like  to  have  in  his  own  words 
what  he  thinks  the  impact  this  particu- 
lar tax  credit  on  housins;  will  have  on  the 
lumber  industry,  so  far  as  bringing  the 
mills  into  production. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  ob- 
viously being  confined  to  existing  new, 
unoccupied  houses  and  houses  currently 
being  constructed  if  construction  began 
before  March  26,  1975.  It  will  have  its 
major  impact  on  clearing  out  of  inven- 
tories. There  is  a  heavy  inventoi-y  of 
new  houses  already  constructed  but  not 
sold  in  many  areas.  That  is  where  its 
impact  V.  ill  be. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  doing  that,  we  will  in  effect  be 
making  capital  available  for  a  lot  of 
builders  who  are  now  out  of  capital.  We 
do  this  by  helping  them  sell  houses  in 
which  they  now  have  their  capital  tied 
up. 

?.rr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Or  who  have 
thpir  money  tied  up? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  right,  those  who 
have  it  all  tied  up  in  inventory. 

This  will  free  that  capital  for  new  in- 
vestments and  new  construction.  We 
think  that  is  an  important  factor.  We 
think  that  getting  these  builders  out  from 
under  that  kind  of  a  financial  burden 
will  be  helpful. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey.  The  gentle- 
woman has  been  so  helpful  to  us  that  I 
cannot  help  but  yield  to  her. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  am  troubled  about  the  clause  that  ap- 
pears here  and  about  the  explanation 
given  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  GoLDW^ATER ) .  I  am  troubled  by  the 
emphasis  of  what  our  housing  legisla- 
tion, including  the  one  we  passed  the 
other  day.  will  be  as  to  substantial  re- 
habilitated homes. 

Here  we  are  acting  again  against  the 
efforts  we  have  seen  in  Newark,  in  Wash- 
ington, and  in  many  of  our  other  cities 
to  try  to  bring  people  to  the  cities  to  live 
in  rehabilitated  houses.  These  are  houses 
which  are  sound  but  which  are  so  anti- 
quated inside  they  need  to  be  gutted  and 
substantially  renewed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  problem  that 
troubles  me.  I  know  we  cannot  now  oflfer 
amendments  on  the  floor,  and  I  am  not 
asking  for  that.  But  could  we  not  con- 
sider that  l.ssue  seriously? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 


gentlewoman  makes  a  very  important 
point.  We  did  not  have  that  item  for 
consideration  in  conference.  It  was  lim- 
ited exclusively  to  new  homes,  and  there 
was  no  way  we  could  extend  our  con- 
sideration beyond  that  point. 

However,  I  think  the  gentlewoman 
makes  a  very  valid  point,  and  perhaps 
we  should  get  into  that  issue  and  offer 
new  incentives  at  a  later  date. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  the 
definition  of  "new  homes"  that  troubles 
me.  I  wish  it  were  possible  somehow  to 
include  in  the  definition  of  "new  homes" 
the  6,000  homes  right  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  many  homes  that  have 
been  rehabilitated  in  my  own  home  State 
and  in  my  district.  I  am,  in  fact,  talking 
about  all  the  rehabilitated  homes  across 
the  Nation. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  the  defini- 
tion could  be  changed  so  as  to  include 
some  measure  of  the  substantial  rehabili- 
tation and  take  account  really  of  the 
hard  work  needed  by  the  builders  and  the 
building  trades  to  get  these  homes  into 
condition? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
join  the  gentlewoman  in  trying  to  work 
in  that  direction.  But  let  me  say  that  if 
this  provision  would  have  included  old 
homes,  it  would  have  been  wide  open  to 
unlimited  abuse,  as  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman will  understand. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
why  it  could  not  be  applied  properly  to 
anything  beyond  new  homes.  I  think  if 
we  can  make  up  a  proper  category  of  the 
type  of  homes  the  gentlewoman  is  sug- 
gesting, it  would  be  possible  to  get  these 
homes  into  that  proposal  without  abus- 
ing it.  However,  to  this  point  we  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  discretion,  and  It  was 
not  considered  in  conference. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick),  who 
has  been  making  a  very  sensible  plea  for 
more  attention  to  conservation  and  re- 
habilitation, I  fully  agree,  and  I  think 
the  explanation  given  by  the  chau-man 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
quite  persuasive,  that  that  could  not 
have  been  included  in  the  measure  before 
us. 

However,  in  the  Emergency  Middle 
Income  Housing  Act  which  passed  this 
body  by  a  very  substantial  vote  last  week, 
new  housing  was  specifically  defined  as 
including  substantially  rehabilitated 
housing,  and  I  hope  that  will  see  a  great 
increase  in  the  effort  to  take  our  good, 
standard,  decent  homes  and,  Instead  of 
bulldozing  them  down,  make  them 
livable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentlewoman 
will  be  happy  as  a  result  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
matter  of  a  house  purchase,  do  I  under- 
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stand  the  house  must  be  purchased  after 
March  12;  is  that  correct? 

Mr   ULLMAN.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
cpistand  there  are  provisions  against 
.•iLllers  raising  the  prices  of  hou-ses.  Do  I 
luideistand  that  correctly? 

Mr    ULLMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

MJ-.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
point,  let  me  explain  that  when  the  buyer 
makes  his  arrangements  with  the  seller, 
he  must  get  a  certification  from  the  sel- 
ler that  the  house  was  not  offered  to  any 
other  person  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  under.stand  that. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  was  to  insure  that 
the  sellers  would  not  take  advantage  of 
this  tax  credit  by  increasing  the  price. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  However,  there  is  no 
provision  against  a  family  canceling  on 
the  escrow  and  reopening  it,  and  I  think 
that  there  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  this,  no  way  in  the  world.  If  I  had  pur- 
chased a  house  in  March.  I  could  go  to 
the  seller  and  ask  him  to  cancel  the  es- 
crow and  sell  it  to  rr.e  again. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  is  not  intended  that 
the  mere  signing  of  a  contract  and  leav- 
ing a  deposit  will  constitute  the  purchase 
of  a  house. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  when  the  settlement  occurs. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Yes,  when  the  actual 
title  is  transferred. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Generally,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  But  I  would  submit 
that  there  would  be  a  great  number  of 
escrows  canceled  and  reopened. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Let  me  say  this:  If  this 
vere  for  more  than  9  months,  I  would 
not  so  strongly  support  the  program. 
However.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  a  try.  If 
there  are  abuses,  we  will  certainly  learn 
about  them.  I  think  we  have  tied  it  down 
up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Was  there  any  dis- 
cussion in  conference  as  to  how  many  of 
these  roughly  600,000  units  we  now  have 
in  this  classification  that  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  chairman  are  actually  be- 
ing made  part  of  this  provision? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  think  the  latest  esti- 
mate was  that  75,000  homes  would  be 
purchased  because  of  the  tax  credit. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  was  that  ar- 
rived at? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  the  classification  of 
existing  inventories  there  are  about  350.- 
000  single  family  homes.  Multiple  family 
homes  such  as  condominiums  and  mo- 
bile homes  are  an  additional  nimiber. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
is  that  it  is  roughly  600.000  units  which 
are  in  this  new  classification. 

Mr,  VANIK.  The  figures  were  given  in 
this  classification. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  were  the  75,- 

000  arrived  at?  What  was  the  rationale? 

^:r.  VANIK.  Three  hundred  fifty  thou- 


sand was  the  figure  for  single  family 
homes  in  the  Inventory.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  tax  credit  will  stimulate  in- 
creased purchases  of  75,000  of  these 
homes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  art  of  estimating  v< 
not  the  best  in  the  world,  but  I  think 
that  with  the  stringent  requirements 
against  any  price  increases,  there  will  be 
a  decided  influence  in  the  right  direction. 
There  are  people  who.  in  order  to  sell, 
will  have  to  go  back  to  a  previous  lo-.v 
price  in  order  to  qualify  under  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  has  said 
he  has  reservations  about  this.  What  were 
his  reservations? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Because  I  have  not  be- 
lieved that  a  cash  benefit  from  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  downpayment  on  a  house 
was  really  a  very  sound  procedure.  I  think 
that  there  are  better  ways  of  stimulating 
housing.  I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss>  said,  we  have 
tried  to  do  the  best  we  could  in  develop- 
ing those  other  alternatives. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  lentle- 
nian  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Does  the  definition  of  hous- 
ing include  condominiums? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  does  Include  condo- 
miniums. 

Mr.  FREY.  Is  there  another  require- 
ment, for  Instance,  that  It  be  the  only 
home  of  the  Individual? 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  The  home  has  to  be  the 
principal  place  of  residence  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  FREY.  Does  that  mean  they  can 
have  two  places,  but  they  can  designate 
this  as  the  principal  place,  if  they  desire? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  There  are  some  very 
stringent  legal  requirements  with  respect 
to  principal  place  of  residence.  The  tax- 
payer cannot  have  more  than  one  prin- 
cipal residence  under  the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
It  Is  just  the  principal  place  of  residence: 
it  does  not  cover  other  situations. 

Mr.  FREY.  But  there  could  be  a  con- 
flict-of-law situation. 

For  instance,  one  can  have  several 
places,  but  he  can  designate  one  as  the 
principal  place.  My  question  is  this:  For 
instance,  a  man  wants  to  buy  a  condo- 
minium In  Florida,  and  he  decides  that 
he  wants  that  as  his  principal  place  of 
residence.  Can  he  stay  where  he  is  and 
use  this  as  his  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik  > . 

Mr.  VANIK.  On  this  point  we  were 
very  specific.  It  Is  not  merely  where  one 
designates  as  his  principal  residence.  He 
must  actually  occupy  this  property  more 
than  any  other. 

Mr.  FREY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further.  It  Is  a  question  of  fact  and 
of  law.  What  the  gentleman  is  saying 
is  that  one  may  have  two  places  to  live 
in  under  this  rule:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VANIK.  This  is  a  tax  law  definition 
of  where  one  lives,  based  on  where  he.  in 
fact,  lives  most  of  the  time. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
vill  yield,  one  still  has  his  principal  resi- 
dence. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  principal  residence 
where  he  lives  most  of  the  time  in  the 
cour.se  of  the  year. 

Mr,  KOUSSELOT.  That  v.ould  applv 
to  the  condominium  question  before. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f.-om  New  York,  Mr.  Co!."able,  for  an  in- 
quiry conce:  ning  a  i^ossible  typographical 
error. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  say  that  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  on  the  explana- 
tion the  peniloman  has  given  here.  It  has 
been  very  lucid  and  was  done  under  dif- 
ficult conditions.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  shown  a  remarkable  capacity  to  pick 
up  a  wide  range  of  .subjects  in  a  limited 
period  of  time. 

I  v.ant  to  rompliment  the  gentleman 
on  having  accommodated  to  a  procedure 
which  would  permit  advising  tl-'e  Hou.'^e 
of  what  is  involved  here. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  let  me  interrupt,  let  me  .^ay. 
while  we  are  passing  out  bouquets,  that 
I  too  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  very  responsible 
role  in  this  conference.  Right  up  to  the 
very  end  when  the  gentleman  did  not 
sign  tlie  conference  report.  I  thought 
that  tlie  gentleman  was  extremely  re- 
sponsible, and  up  until  the  gentleman  did 
not  sign  it,  I  thoueht  he  was  solidly  i" 
support  of  it  because  we  had  worked  en 
almost  everything  in  concert. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  <.?-y 
that  I  regret  that  I  communicated  so 
poorly  with  the  gentleman  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  .signing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  refer  the 
Chairman  to  a  matter  appearing  in  th.':' 
conference  report  which  I  believe  to  be 
a  typographical  error  and  which  should 
be  corrected,  and  which  is  In  response 
to  the  very  provision  we  have  just  been 
discussing:  namely,  that  relating  to  the 
housing  credit. 

It  appears  on  in.sert  3-i-k-f .  and  it  says, 
as  follows: 

The  provisions  of  thi.s  section  apply  to  a 
new  principal  residence,  la)  the  construction 
of  which  ijegan  before  March  26,  1975,  ana 
(b)  which  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  tax- 
payer alter  March  12,  1975,  and  before  Jan- 
iiary  1.  1977. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  appears  that  it  should 
read  "1976". 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  should  read  1976", 
I  believe.  Otherwise  this  would  extend 
the  provision  for  almost  2  years,  rather 
than  the  9  months  agreed  to  on  the  part 
of  the  conference. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  will  be  corrected 
if  it  is  wrone.  I  will  ask  the  staff  to 
check  the  date. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  tlic  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

>Tr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
tliat  since  we  are  preparing  to  go  home 
tomorrow,  and  we  might  have  some  of 
our  builders  ask  us  about  the  date  of 
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March  26.  Would  tlie  gentleman  explain 
that  to  us  as  to  how  that  date  affects 
builders  who  might  start  new  construc- 
tion, and  how  It  could  be  enforced? 

Mr.  UIXMAN.  If  construction  began 
after  March  26,  1975.  the  liOU.--e  will  not 
be  eligible  for  the  credit. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Docs  thi.s  mean 
that  the  foiuidation  should  be  n\  the 
ground  bv  March  26  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  While  it  ;.>  not  neces- 
sary that  the  foundation  be  completly 
in  the  ground,  it  i.s  neces.'^ary  that  actual 
physical  work  at  the  building  site  occur 
and  that  thi.s  work  be  of  a  significant 
nature. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  I  thank  the 
r-entleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  -.vill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  uentlcman 
from  Te.xas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  compUment  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon on  hi.s  pre.-^entation.  and  on  the  work 
that  tile  conference  committee  did  on 
tills  bill.  I  intend  to  .support  it,  but  I  do 
think  there  are  a  few  things  that  ought 
to  be  remarked  upon  such  as  with  re- 
spect to  the  depiction  allowance  and  the 
treatment  of  the  depletion  allowance  in 
this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  of  these 
things,  and  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon if  he  concurs: 

Mr.    Speaker,    as  I    understand    the 
main  difference  between  what  the  Sen- 
ate did  and  the  Wil.son  amendment  in 
the  House  was  that  this  bill  pha.scs  down 
the  depletion  allowance  to  1.000  barrel.^ 
of  daily  production  over  a  period  of  time, 
I  think  5  years. 
Mr.  L'LLMAN.  Ii  d^>e.-  not  pha.se  u  out. 
Mr.  ECKH.ARDT.  It  phases  it  down  to 
1 .000. 
Mr.  ULIAL^N.  One  thousand. 
Mr.   ECKHARDT.   .\nd   after   that   it 
piiases  the  rate  down  to  1.5  percent  over 
the  next  five  years. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  At  the  end  of  5  years  It 
Is  phased  down  to  1.000  barrels  at  22 
percent.  Then  the  ne.xt  year  it  drops  2 
percent  on  depletion,  and  then  2,  and 
then  2,  and  then  1,  so  that  by  1984  one 
will  be  in  a  position  where  the  maximum 
will  be  1,000  barrels  at  15  percent. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  thing  that  doe.s 
concern  me  a  bit  is  the  effect  and  the 
difference  between  this  bill  and  the  Wil- 
son amendment  with  respect  to  next 
year — the  next  .several  years.  Let  us  take 
the  next  year.  As  I  understand  it.  thi.s 
will  probably  cost  about  a  half  billion 
dollars  reduction  in  retunus  because  of 
this  depletion  allowance  provision,  that 
is.  a  half  billion  dollars  less  revenue  than 
if  we  took  the  whole  depletion  allowance 
away. 

Mr.  ULL^LA.N.  Less  benefits  for  the  oil 
r:>mpanies,  does  the  gentleman  mean'' 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No.  Less  benefits  for 
the  United  States.  In  other  words,  it  cost.s 
in  taxes,  as  against  removing  the  deple- 
tion allowance  altogether,  about  a  half 
billion  dollars. 
Mr,  LTJAIAN.  There  is  a  revenue  pick- 


up on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  about  $1.7  billion.  I  do  not  quite 
imderstand  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing. He  is  saying.  "What  Is  the  difference 
between  the  Wilson  Amendment  and 
this?"  Is  that  what  he  is  relating  to? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No.  I  am  saying. 
Supposing  we  got  rid  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance altogether. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  All  right. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  This  costs  the  Indus- 
try about  a  half  billion  dollars  more. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  As  against  the  .situa- 
tion in  the  bill. 

Mr.    ULLMAN.   Is    that   what    we   are 
talking  about? 
I  yield  to  the  ^fiiileman  from  Ohio 
Mr.  Va.n'ik  I . 
Mr.  VANIK.  If  we  removed  depletion 
entirely,  it  would  cost  the  induslrv  about 
.$2.2  billion. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  saying,  though,  as  against 
remo\ing  it  entirely,  now  giving  the 
2,000-barrel  cover  at  22  percent,  what 
does  that  cost  the  Government? 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  reduces  the  re\enue 
by  $.')00  million  initially,  but  that  goes 
do\\i\  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  the  initial  im- 
pac. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  would  cost 
.>oine\\here  in  the  neighborhood  of  18 
or  19  percent  of  the  total  amount  that 
would  have  been  recovered  if  the  deple- 
tion allowance  had  been  altogether  re- 
moved,  right  in   that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  20  percent. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentlcm;>ii.  I  tlnnk, 
knows  the  issue  verv  well. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  thing  I  am  get- 
ting at  is,  according  to  Wilsons  esti- 
mates of  his  loss  of  revenue  because  of 
that  amendment,  removing  the  deple- 
tion allowance  altogether,  he  estimated 
about  15.6  percent,  but  It.  of  course, 
would  have  been  a  pennanent  decrease, 
and  he  was  as,suming  that  the  depletion 
allowance  would  not  be  available  to 
royalty  owners  becau.sc  of  the  plowback 
provision.  This  may  be  valid  or  not  valid, 
but  I  am  simply  suggesting  that  what 
the  conference  committee  has  done  may 
be  to  increase  the  lo.ss  of  revenue  by  a 
hitle  over  the  Wilson  amendment  in  the 
beginning,  but  in  the  end.  of  course,  it 
would  go  down  to  a  very  much  smaller 
figure. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  depends  on  one's 
assumption  as  to  the  effect  of  the  plow- 
back  provision  on  royalty  holders. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
(if  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Under  a  previous  order  of  the  House, 
tile  itentleman  from  Penn.sylvania   iMr. 
ScHNCEBELi)  Is  rccognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  my  co-conferee 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  point  out,  in  fiu'ther  respon.se 
to  the  issue  that  was  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  that  in  addition  to 


the  provisions  that  were  discussed,  Uiere 
are  several  other  tightening  features  in 
the  depletion  provision.  First,  there  is  a 
65-percent  limitation  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  depletion  deduction  may  be 
used  to  reduce  the  income  of  the  individ- 
ual affected. 

Second,  there  is  a  scheduled  reduction 
in  barrels  of  daily  oil  production  eligible 
for  22  percent  depletion  which  goes  down 
to  1,000  ban-els.  Third,  we  reduce  the 
depletion  allowance  from  the  22-percent 
figure  to  the  15-percent  figure, 

I  want  to  point  out  I  opposed  keeping 
the  1,000  barrel  exception,  but  we  had 
no  other  choice  in  the  conference  or  we 
would  not  have  had  a  bill  before  the 
Hou  0  today, 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  niy 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Ma.ssachaselts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  merely  wanted  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the  tre- 
mendous job  he  did  during  this  confer- 
eiue.  While  we  were  not  all  in  agree- 
ment on  everything,  he  did  bring  out  a 
fcnlerence  report  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult conditions  that  I  think  ever  existed 
m  any  conference  committee  ever  held 
111  the  history  of  this  Congress,  I  think 
It  is  to  his  everlasting  credit  that  he  has 
b-ought  this  bill  here  today  and  that  he 
iias  taken  a  special  order  to  explain  the 
report  and  to  answer  every  question  pro- 
IJuunded  and  he  has  tried  to  bring  about 
a  reasonable  result. 

It  IS  not  easy  to  please  everybody.  It  is 
impo.ssible.  There  are  many  things  I 
would  like  to  have  in  that  bill  that  I 
could  not  get  in.  I  tried.  The  gentleman 
in  the  well  tried  to  get  a  great  many  of 
iheni  in.  Of  cour.sc,  the  gentleman  did 
not  .'-ign  the  report  and  I  did.  But  never- 
theless the  conferees  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  really  worked  hard.  They  worked 
and  came  in  there  early  in  the  morning 
and  worked  late  at  night  and  they  did 
try  and  they  did  bring  out  a  bill.  It  is 
to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
he  has  done  the  task  that  he  was  assigned 
and  he  has  done  a  yeoman  job  and  he 
has  proved  to  this  Congress  that  he  be- 
longs in  tlie  Big  League,  and  I  will  leave 
It  at  that. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  would  like  to 
underscore  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts,  the 
gentleman  from  Boston.  I  presume  he 
means  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  be- 
longs with  the  Red  Sox. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  did 
do  a  great  job.  He  has  had  quite  a  gruel- 
ing time  in  the  last  several  weeks  and  in 
the  last  3  days  in  particular.  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  job  he  did,  I  do  not  happen 
to  agree  with  everything  we  did,  but  he 
made  a  good  battle. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the 
L  -nt'.eman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
inciid  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoNABLEi  for  the  constructive  role  they 
jilayed  in  this  conference.  Al=o  I  want  to 
say  all  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
clnisetts  I  Mr.  Burke  i  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
V.ANiKi  and  the  gentlonum  fro;a  Penn- 
.sylvania (Mr.  ScHNErBELii  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Con- 
able  >  and  myself  were  there  early  and 
late  and  everyone  participated.  Every 
decision  we  made  was  made  after  thor- 
ough study  and  consultation.  Up  until 
the  vm'y  end  the  gentlem.m  in  the  well 
i;layed  a  very  constructive  role.  I  hope 
tliat  before  morning  he  will  realize  the 
error  of  his  wa's.  This  is  a  good  bill.  I 
v.ould  like  to  r-'evail  on  the  gentleman 
to  cosign  it. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  T  think  I  am  con- 
tinuing my  constructive  u'ays  by  nut 
signing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  started  \\itii  a  bill  of 
.??.0  billion  and  we  are  now  down  to  less 
than  $23  billion,  so  it  is  quite  obvious  we 
accomplished  something. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
))oint  out  it  was  stated  earlier  on  this 
floor  we  did  not  have  an  open  conference. 
As  one  member  of  the  conference  I  wish 
it  had  been  open  because  I  think  it 
V ould  have  di  ■'^!?yed  Ij  e\crv  single 
Member  of  this  body  the  thorough  and 
careful  manner  in  which  all  the  issues 
were  handled  in  the  co.nfercnce.  I  want 
to  pay  mv  respects  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  his  tremendous  contribution 
and  join  mv  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachu.setts  (Mr.  Burke),  in  di- 
recting special  attention  to  the  work  that 
our  chairman  has  done  and  the  very 
thorough  and  complete  way  he  handled 
his  responsibilities  and  the  thorough  and 
complete  way  we  went  over  the  bill.  It 
v.as  a  great  pleasure  to  .'erve  on  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  th.wk  tlie  gen- 
tleman. He  sat  on  my  immediate  right 
during  the  whole  3  davs  and  it  is  the 
fir.st  time  that  anyone  other  thati  my  wife 
has  done  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  nte  tv.o  subjects 
I  want  to  address  myself  to.  One  is  the 
housing  provision  about  wliich  so  many 
people  seem  concerned.  The  inclusion  of 
this  provision  is  one  of  my  reasons  for 
being  disturbed  and  upset  about  the 
conference  report.  A  person  who  started 
a  hou.se  last  November  and  plans  to 
finish  it  next  July  will  get  the  $2,000 
credit  on  that  part  of  the  work  that  he 
did  after  March  12.  If  $40,000  was  put 
into  it,  they  get  a  $2,000  credit  on  a  house 
they  started  without  any  encouragement, 
without  any  knowledge  or  any  suggestion 
tiiat  they  were  going  to  get  any  credit 
whatsoever. 

Usually  we  give  rewards  as  encourage- 
ment for  doing  something.  This  time  we 
are  giving  a  reward  for  something  that 
has  already  been  accomplished. 


There  are  about  600.000  units  that 
they  are  trying  to  get  off  the  market  by 
means  of  the  $2,000  credit,  600.000  out 
of  a  normal  production  of  about  1 '  -^  mil- 
lion houses  a  year.  This  means  that  t'le 
fellow  who  built  a  hou-^e  up  to  March  12 
can  get  the  $2,000  credit,  but  any  houses 
built  in  the  next  9  months  are  not  eli'jibJe 
for  it. 

I  thought  it  was  the  intent  of  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  home  building.  Tliis 
will  not  put  a  single  man  to  work.  This 
will  let  the  construction  unions  remain 
where  they  are.  It  is  not  the  slightest 
bit  of  encouragement  for  them  or  for 
new  starts.  It  will  discourage  home 
building. 

Let  me  give  another  instance  here. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
v. ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELL  I  yield  to  the  pcn- 
tlcman  from  California. 

?T, .  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  v.f.U'd  agree  v.-ith  that  point,  bnt  the 
Hju  0  did  pass  a  bill  last  week  that 
thToretioally  is  supposed  to  encourage 
ho'^ic  building.  During  the  debate  on  that 
bill  a  point  was  raised  about  what  to 
do  with  the  existing  inventory,  that  that 
bill  did  net  apply  to  existing  inventory, 
but  to  prospective  building.  It  would 
.seem  as  a  package,  if  we  did  not  want 
to  stimulate  the  housing  industrj-.  that 
everybody  thinks  we  must  do,  it  seems 
to  ms  we  have  in  this  bill  and  in  that 
bill  addressed  om'selves  to  the  total  prob- 
lem in  that  area.  This  deals  with  exist- 
ing inventory  and  the  other  supposed  to 
stimulate  construction. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
arc  giving  a  bonus  of  almost  a  bilhon 
doll  irs  to  people  who  build  homes  up 
to  March  12  and  cannot  sell  them.  I 
would  think  an  $80  billion  deficit  would 
be  enough  deficit,  without  adding  another 
billion  dollars  to  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  limit  on  the  price  of  a  home? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  No. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  could  be  a  S300.000 
home  and  still  get  a  tax  credit? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Yes;  a  $2,000  credit. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  So  we  are  conceding 
under  this  campaign  we  are  in.  we  try 
to  attack  the  weak,  tax  the  poor  to  pay 
off  the  rich. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlem'>n  wants  to  be  fair,  we  said  we  w  ould 
give  a  bonus  to  the  buyer,  not  to  the 
builder. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  For  tlie  disposal 
of  the  house. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  is  a  bonus  to  the 
buyer  and  the  builder  cannot  take  the 
benefit  away  from  the  buyer  by  merely 
charging  a  higher  price.  It  is  not  a  bonus 
to  the  builder.  It  is  a  way  to  clear  out 
the  inventoi-y. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  But  we  are  giving 
out  a  billion  dollars  without  getting  a 
nickel  of  new  construction. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  $600  million  at  a  maxi- 


mum, and  I  think  that  in  fact  it  v.  ill  be 
much  le.':?. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ti;e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  f;tn- 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
tills  is  a  high  currency  pro\ision  of  cnies- 
tionable  merit.  I  would  like  to  talk  aboat 
the  politics  of  it.  If  we  have  a  constituent 
back  home  tlia*^.  has  an  old  house  lo  sell 
and  lie  I'.ears  about  this  provi.-ion  where- 
by we  arc  feoing  to  give  ,'=^omebody  that  n.is 
a  new  home  in  inventory  the  benefit  of 
being  able  to  sell  his  home  with  this  kind 
of  tax  credit  to  the  purchaser,  let  me 
tell  this  House,  the  constituent  who  has 
his  home  listed  on  the  market  is  going 
to  consider  himself  disadvantaged  by  tins 
to  a  very  substantia!  extent. 

The  politics  of  it  is  very  negative,  and 
the  gentleman  should  not  think  for  a 
minute  that  it  is  not. 

3,Ir.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  th.iiik  tlie  gjntle- 
maii  for  his  contribution. 

There  is  anotlier  a.s;:e.v!  of  t-iis  whirh 
is  very  .serious.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
credit,  the  taxpayer  must  loccive  a  cei - 
tLlcatc  from  the  .seller  that  the  price  oi 
the  house  is  at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
the  house  has  ever  been  offered  for  sale. 
If  a  gentleman  is  going  to  sell  a  £45.000 
liouse.  and  if  the  asking  price  keeiJS  going 
down  until  finally  it  gets  to  $40,000,  and 
the  !:)otential  purchaser  indicates  he  does 
not  want  this  type  of  house;  it  cannon- 
be  sold  at  any  other  price  since  it  was 
offered  to  him  at  $40,000.  If  another  fel- 
low comes  along  and  wants  to  buy  the 
same  house  and  offers  $42,000  for'  that 
house  because  he  thinks  it  is  a  good  buy 
at  S42.000,  the  man  has  to  sell  it  to  lii;n 
for  i;40,000. 

That  price  had  been  e.st-blished  be- 
cause, in  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  hou.ie 
he  has  gone  down  to  the  price  of  $40,000 
for  one  customer.  He  can  never  go  back 
to  his  $45,000  asking  price  or  anything 
in  between  $40,000  and  $45,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  think  the  real 
estate  agents  of  the  United  States  v.ould 
be  concerned  about  this  bill;  either  th;.t 
or  they  pay  treble  damages  for  selling  the 
house  at  a  higher  price  than  he  had 
offered  it  to  any  other  buyer.  This  is 
pretty  unique  in  American  salesmansliip. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  ^;en- 
tlnnan  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  point  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing, because  we  tried  to  go  through  manv 
of  these  same  kinds  of  problems  in  dcal- 
mg  with  this  roughly  600,000  units  a:c 
IM-esently  on  the  market  in  the  bill. 

I  think  even  more  imijortant  than  the 
point  the  gentleman  is  making,  which  is 
an  excellent  one.  is  the  point  that  mv 
colleague  from  New  York  has  brought 
out.  That  is,  it  was  a  "simple  typographi- 
cal error"  that  he  just  happened  to  catch 
because  the  printed  copy  of  this  con- 
ference report  has  now  just  ariived  here, 
and  it  v.as  the  difference  between  1976 
and  1977  for  this  very  benefit. 

Tills  would  have  extended  this  credit 
for  1  whole  year  more  than  we  have  been 
told  the  date  would  be,  and  the  chair- 
man said  that,  yes,  he  had  to  acknowl- 
edge that  this  "little  mistake"  existed. 
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The  ixiint  many  ol  us  were  tiymn  to 
make  during  the  rule— which  not  many 
Members  seem  to  care  about — i.s  that 
this  is  just  one  typographical  error.  How 
many  otheis  are  there?  My  colleague 
f :o:n  Florida  says  there  are  a  lot  ol  them. 
That  is  just  a  wonderful  way  to  letiis- 
lute.  We  have  a  whole  bill  here  which 
i.s  substantially   new    to   tlie   Hou.'o. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBKLI  It  i.s  worth  ill 
Lilhon. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  To  .say  tiiat  it  i.s  a 
great  piece  of  leHi.slation  and  that  we 
can  compliment  all  of  our  good  col- 
leagues whom  we  know  have  worked  hard 
is  very  well,  but  there  are  these  kinds 
of  typographical  errors. 

I  think  that  Ls  just  why  we  should  not 
be  legislating  m  such  a  huri-y.  Even  thase 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  .side  may 
feel,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  who  in  all 
sincerity  voted  ayain.st  and  refused  t.o 
sign  the  report,  just  because  of  their  con- 
cern about  this  kind  of  thing.  I  think 
we  are  commitung  a  grave  mi.stake  in 
legi-slating  with  this  kind  of  speed.  That 
one  mistake,  li  it  was  not  discovered  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  cov.Id  ha\e 
cost  literally  a  billion  dollars 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  SCH^fEEBELI.  I  .\ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ore  yon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  was  not  a  typo- 
graphical error  and  is  not  a  mistake. 
The  information  we  had  at  the  time  was 
wrong. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  just 
said  it  WvUs  a  typograpiiual  error. 

Mr.  LTXMAN.  I  did,  on  advice  that 
subsequently  was  pro\en  wrong.  What  it 
says  here  is: 

The  benefi-.s  uf  tliis  scc'r.'.i  apply  t :.  a 
new  principal  re.  ideuce — lAi  the  coii.strr.r- 
tion  Ol  which  began  before  March  2fi,  1976; 
(B)  which  is  at  quired  and  occupied  bv  llie 
ta.xpayer  arter  Miin  ii  12  1975.  ;iiicl  bn.re 
January  i    1977. 

That  means  lie  must  o<cupy  it  before 
that  date.  In  other  words,  if  tlie  house 
is  being  constructed  by  the  taxpayer, 
construction  must  begin  before  March  26, 
1975  and  the  taxpayer  must  occupy  the 
house  as  his  pnnciijal  place  of  resider.ce 
before  January  1,  1977. 

Then  '  C '  says : 

If  not  constructed  by  the  lavpuyer.  which 
was  acquired  by  the  ta.xpayer  under  a  bind- 
ing contract  entered  into  by  the  tuvpaver 
before  January  1976. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  •  hinding  con- 
tract rule"  used  elsewhere  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Let  me  say  that  the  .stuff  had  a  monu- 
mental job  puttinsr  this  together,  but  we 
have  one  of  the  most  competent  legis- 
lative staffs,  in  coordination  with  the 
joint  committee,  that  one  could  ever  put 
totiether.  The  Members  are  not  going  to 
get  a  more  accurate  legislative  service 
in  the  world  than  they  have  right  here. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Members  will 
find  very  few  errors,  despite  the  haste. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  statement. 
The  staff  is  mast  competent. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  I  \  ield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
tonfirm  there  has  been  some  reassess- 
ment. Whetlier  that  Ls  a  typographical 
error  or  what  it  is,  I  think  the  wording 
is  inartistic.  I  do  not  think  we  can  take 
a  '.reat  deal  of  credit  for  inartistic  word- 
ing. I  think  we  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  on  the  floor  that  tliis  provision 
.sliould  be  in  existence  for  9  montlis  only 
and  not  for  a  year  and  D  month  ,.  Any 
1U77  date  refers  to  the  possible  dale  ol" 
.settlement  and  occuiiancy.  If  a  taxpayer 
IS  purchasmg  a  new  residence,  he  must 
enter  into  a  bindins  contract  for  the 
purclia.se  of  the  residence  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976.  In  addition,  construction 
nni.-;t  have  begun  before  M.uch  26.  1975. 
Tliat.  I  beheve.  should  be  part  of  the 
legi.slative  record,  regardlts.s  ol  the  inter- 
pretation one  makes  on  wordinij;  th.at  has 
b^en  called  into  is.^uc. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  S|:c;.kcr.  v.ill  the 
s^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the 
henileman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  Mr  Spc^ikoi-.  that 
>liould  be  in  the  record 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tliank  the  gentleman  from  Calitoriiia 
for  making  the  point  in  the  record. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  making  the  point  even  more 
precisely  than  I  could  make  it,  and  that 
is  that  we  are  again  rushing  into  a 
monumental  change  in  tax  law  that  has 
been  brought  about  after  a  few  days  in 
conference.  Nobody  was  being  critical  of 
the  staff.  I  do  not  know  how  they  have 
done  as  well  ms  they  have  done  in  pro- 
ducing this  document,  under  the  condi- 
tions which  thfv  had  lo  operate.  My 
poiiU  siill  tjocs.  We  are  votum  on  some- 
thing that  wc  aie  not  familiar  with.  Even 
the  people  who  were  in  conference  are 
not  totalis  familiar  with  it  I  beheve  my 
colleague  in  the  well  has  tried  to  make 
the  point,  i.nd  I  am  trying  to  reemphasize 
the  necessity  for  each  Member  to  now 
get  the  coiJies  that  are  available  of  this 
conference  report  and  study  it,  because 
tlic  Members  must  be  responsible  to 
theii-  constituency  as  to  whether  they 
\  ote  for  or  agauvst  this  bill.  The  Members 
will  have  no  capability  of  going  back 
after  the  fart  and  saying.  'T  am  sorry,  I 
did  not  mean  to  vote  that  way,"  and  so 
on  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  total  vote,  one  way 
or  the  other.  That  is  why  I  think  mv  col- 
league from  Pcnn  ylvania  and  mv  col- 
league from  New  York  were  in  fact  cor- 
rect in  not  signing  this  report,  because 
they  admit  they  do  not  know  totallv 
what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
undesirable  to  accept  all  of  the  non- 
germane  amendments  by  the  Senate,  be- 
cause by  tlie  time  v.e  finish  we  do  not 
know  the  territory  we  have  covered. 
When  we  get  about  16  or  20  nongcrmane 
amendments  we  have  never  before  con- 
sidered it  is  difKcult  to  recall  the  provi- 
sions. You  aie  not  sure  what  you  have 
then. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  even  more 
inuwrtant  than  that,  had  we  not  had  this 
sijecial  order  of  two  60-minute  periods, 
we  would  still  be  in  the  dark  even 
further. 


Ml-.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  think  the  gentle- 
m:in  will  be  in  the  dark  when  it  is  all 
over  too. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  impact  a.s  to  purchasing  a 
house,  as  I  understand,  it  provides  to  new- 
homes.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  been 
obliged  to  move  in  the  last  few  month.s  to 
another  community  because  of  busine.'^s 
obligations.  Now  he  has  a  house  for  sale, 
and  he  thinks  he  may  have  a  purcha.ser. 

As  I  understand  it.  that  purcha.ser. 
however,  may  very  well  under  that  provi- 
sion buy  a  brand  new  house  and  get  the 
$2,000  reduction  or  rebate  or  whatever 
it  Is. 

But  what  is  the  impact  on  this  friend 
of  mine  who  has  a  used  house  for  sal?, 
in  terms  of  whether  or  not  the  market 
is  taken  away  from  him?  Is  it  not  in  fact 
the  situation  that  the  house  that  he  h.is 
to  sell  may  not  find  a  market? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lel.'i.^lation  included  used  houses  as  well 
as  new  houses,  and  there  was  so  much 
argument  against  that  that  they  deleted 
the  section  with  regard  to  used  hou.ses. 
Why  would  one  buy  a  used  house  w  hen  he 
could  get  .1  $2  000  tax  credit  for  a  new 
('lie? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
ihc  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
economic  impact  on  my  friend  who  must 
sell  his  home  to  meet  a  commitment  is 
that  he  could  lose  his  tentative  purchaser 
to  a  new  house,  could  he  not,  and  he  will 
have  difficulty  .selling  his  house  because 
the  purchaser  would  not  get  that  $2.00n 
break;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  The  gentleman  is 
c.>rrect. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So  as  a  con- 
■cquencc  we  may  have  a  lot  of  hou.ses 
."-itting  on  the  market  that  ore  u.sed  and 
do  not  get  sold? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SpLMker.  I  think  we  have  spent 
about  all  the  time  we  should  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  would  like  to  move  to  a  new  area, 
if  I  may.  and  I  would  like  to  emphasii:e 
another  reason  why  I  did  not  sign  the 
conference  report. 

For  the  first  time  in  38  year.s.  since  the 
.social  .security  system  was  established  in 
1937.  this  will  be  the  first  time  we  have 
ever  taken  any  money  out  of  general  tax- 
ation funds  to  pay  social  security  recip- 
ients. 

The  supporters  of  this  provision  say 
that  it  is  only  $50.  Well,  we  have  been 
through  that  before.  Ten  years  from  now 
it  will  be  $500.  Once  we  open  this  door, 
there  is  no  stopping  it,  and  we  will  be 
paying  social  security  on  two  bases :  First. 
the  regular  increase,  the  cost-of-h\in!;- 
increase,  plus  this  additional  bonus. 

It  is  only  $50,  but  it  will  probably  be 
payable  in  June  at  about  the  same  time 
the  social  security  recipients  get  an  auto- 
matic incrca&e  of  about  8.7  percent.  On 
the  average,  that  annualizes  at  about 
S200  a  year.  That  is  what  we  promised 
them  when  we  put  in  the  escalator  clause 
relating  to  the  cost-of-living  increase. 

We  are  here  adding  a  new  dimension. 
Tills  is  something  everybody  was  con- 
cerned about  and  very  afraid  of  for  many, 
iLany  \ears,  that  we  would  open  up  the 
general  treciiiry  to  social  .se.'urity. 
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It  is  only  $50  this  year.  It  only  amounts 
to  $1.7  billion,  that  is  all.  Next  year  is 
election  year,  and  it  will  probably  be 
$100:  the  following  year  it  will  be  $200. 
The  pressure  will  be  terrific.  We  will  have 
I  wo  different  types  of  social  security  pay- 
ments: one  to  wliich  they  are  entitled  as 
a  result  of  payments  into  the  fund  and 
me  as  an  extra  bonus  becau.se  of  political 
pressure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  .set  this  social  secuiity 
system  up  separately  so  we  would  have 
some  limitation  and  so  that  we  would  not 
pay  any  more  than  was  paid  in.  The 
limitation  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  have 
too  great  a  payroll  deduction.  That  lim- 
its our  payouts.  Now  we  will  have  no 
h.mitation  whatsoever. 

So  in  July  these  people  would  get  two 
extra  checks:  One  for  the  8.7-percent  in- 
crease and  one  for  the  extra  bonus  that 
nobody  exiiected.  that  nobody  bargained 
for.  It  was  put  on  as  a  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  we  are  going  to  regret 
this  day  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  f^'en- 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  disabuse  the  idea  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  think  the  minority  Members 
who  failed  to  sign  the  conference  re- 
port did  it  only  because  they  were  con- 
fu.sed-  or  unaware  of  the  great  virtues 
that  are  enconcpassed  in  this  bill.  I  think 
it  is  a  bad  bill. 

I  acknowledge  the  fact  that  when  we 
are  trying  to  stimulate  the  economy,  a 
tax  cut  approach  is  a  good  approach.  I 
was  pleased  when  the  President  recom- 
mended a  tax  cut  at  this  time,  at  a  time 
when  our  economv  has  b-^en  faltering 
badly. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  has  hap- 
pened since  that  time  as  this  Congress 
has  warmed  to  the  task  of  stimulating 
the  economy.  We  are  headed  downhill 
and  virtually  out  of  control  in  terms  of 
the  stimuli  we  are  trying  to  apply.  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  likely  to  be  impos- 
ing a  stimulus  on  the  economy  long 
after  it  has  turned.  I  have  no  confidence 
that  it  is  turninfr.  on  any  statistical  basis, 
at  this  point. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  for  the  Congress  to 
turn  off  many  of  the  measures  in  this 
bill  which  provide  stimulus  off  into  the 
distant  future  rather  than  following  the 
course  recommended  by  the  President, 
which  I  myself  felt  is  the  best  course; 
namely,  of  trying  to  have  a  one-shot 
stimulative  approach  with  sufficient  jolt 
to  turn  the  economy  around. 

I  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection 
with  this  report,  that  in  virtually  every 
ca.se  where  we  gave  in  to  the  Senate 
we  gave  in  on  structural  matters,  chang- 
ing the  tax  base,  eroding  it,  and  con- 
tributing to  future  deficits  rather  than 
improving  it.  We  would  up  with  a  pres- 
ent stimulus  as  modest  as  the  House  bill, 
and  I  felt  that  was  inadequate  at  the 
time.  If  the  Members  recall,  I  moved  to 
try  to  increase  the  size  of  the  rebates  on 
the  1974  tax,  while  eliminating  those 
changes  that  \vere  erosive  to  the  tax 
ba.se. 


I  think  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
very  clear  that  this  is  no  way  to  legis- 
late tax  reform.  I  am  happy  that  we 
have  been  able  to  accommodate  the 
House  by  setting  forth  a  full  explana- 
tion of  what  transpired  in  the  confer- 
ence committee,  but  I  must  say  there 
are  many  very  significant  measures,  in- 
cluding the  one  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Schneebeli)  has  just 
referred  to,  which  will  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial precedent  for  future  action  on 
which  we  have  had  no  hearings,  on 
which  we  have  not  had  extensive  de- 
liberation, and  in  many  cases  which  we 
have  accepted  from  Senate  action  pre- 
cipitated on  the  floor,  and  without  any 
great  deliberation. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  change  the  Tax 
Code.  The  American  people  have  to  live 
with  this  Tax  Code.  They  have  to  live 
with  all  this  fine  print  which  we  are  so 
cavalierly  changing  in  major  dimension 
here:  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  lost 
sight  of  the  goal  when  we  moved  this 
bill  from  a  stimulative  measure  to  a 
major  tax  reform  measure  without  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  normal  legislative 
procedures.  I  deeply  regret  that  we  have 
done  that.  I  think  that  we  will  live  to 
rue  this  day  because  of  some  of  the 
precedents  set.  including  the  one  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to,  where  we  are 
putting  General  Treasury  money  into 
the  hands  of  social  security  recipients 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  .social 
security  recipients  only. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  there  are  many 
people  in  this  House  at  this  point  who, 
if  it  was  proposed  that  we  shovel  money 
out  of  an  airplane  for  stimulative  pur- 
poses, would  resist  any  effort  to  try 
to  eliminate  that  provision  for  the  urban 
areas  so  as  to  minimize  the  waste.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  we  are  at  this  time 
moving  headlong  toward  stimulative 
measures  which,  unfortunately,  are  go- 
ing to  be  very,  very  dangerous  and  dam- 
aging to  the  economy. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

I  would  also  like  to  remark,  that  the 
two  gentlemen  who  would  not  sign  the 
conference  report,  that  there  were  two 
Members  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
in  this  conference  who  voted  for  the  con- 
ference report  very  reluctantly.  One  of 
them  said  to  me,  "You  can  quote  me  as 
saying  that  I  was  very  reluctant  to  agree 
to  this  conference  report." 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, as  is  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  CoNABLE)  who  jiLst  responded.  I 
would  remind  the  Members  that  where 
we  start  with  the  1976  budget  at  a  50.9- 
percent  deficit,  the  Budget  Committee 
is  now  estimating  a  $80  billion  deficit  for 
1976.  This  does  not  include  a  lot  of  the 
legislation  we  have  in  here  which  comes 
to  more  than  $22  billion  additionally. 

It  has  been  freely  discussed  that  our 
deficit  for  1976  will  be  approximately 
$100  billion.  I  do  not  want  to  contribute 
to  that  type  of  deficit.  That  is  w  hy  I  am 
against  Uiis  conference  report. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Members  this 
question:  What  is  the  interest  on  our 
debt  per  day  based  on  the  $50  billion 


deficit  for  1976?  What  is  the  interest  we 
pay  per  day.  just  the  interest?  It  Is  $94 
million  a  day,  the  interest  we  pay.  The 
interest  we  pay  on  our  debt  is  more  than 
SI, 000  a  second.  That  must  be  a  proud 
record  for  people  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  um- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  summary 
of  the  conference  report,  and  I  have  dif- 
ficulty in  balancing  out  the  philosophy 
between  two  items,  items  1  and  4. 

As  I  undcr.stand.  item  No.  1  deals  with 
the  rebate  which  wa';  the  original  intent 
in  this  whole  program,  which  was  t!ie 
rebate  of  ta::  dollars  to  people  wlio  h.ari 
piiid  ta-;es  in  1974. 

Item  No.  4  appears  to  give  a  maximum 
of  5400  to  persons  who  may  not  hav 
even  pric;  any  taxes  in  1974.  whereas  in 
item  No.  1  the  persons  paying  income 
taxes  c  '11  only  .'-ct  a  $200  maximum.  The 
middle-income  persons  who  have  pad 
the  majority  of  the  taxc>s  are  limited  to 
$200  as  a  tax  rebate,  or  a  refund  tmrior 
this  ])rogram.  while  those  who  have  iti 
many  cases  paid  "no"  1974  Federal  in- 
come tax  can  receive  $400. 

That  interpretation  being  correct.  I 
v.culd  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  who  earlier  said  that 
this  program  is  going  to  start  the  Indus - 
^I'ial  whistles  blowing,  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Becau.'^e  I  know  from  hav- 
ing w.orked  on  the  floor  of  an  Industrie' 
plant  that  when  the  persons  who  worked 
and  paid  taxes  in  1974  only  get  a  S200 
rebate,  and  yet  the  persons  who  did  not 
pay  any  taxes  get  $400.  those  whi.stlc< 
will  surely  be  blowing,  not  because  thr 
assembly  lines  are  heated  up.  but  be- 
er" use  workers  are  heated  up  and  I  would 
not  blame  them  for  blowing  off  .soi.ic 
sf^am. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  This  is  what  one 
calls  a  negative  income  tax.  and  it  is  the 
reason  why  many  of  the  Members  voted 
against  the  bill  when  it  passed  the  H--",!-:' 
originally. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  genth^man  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  g -n- 
tloman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hesitate  to  get  in  the  midciK 
of  this  subtle  operation  or  the  eloquence 
with  which  all  of  our  colleagues  have 
participated  for  several  hours.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr 
SCHNEEBELI'  and  the  chairman  of  the 
conference,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Con-.- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  'Mr.  Uit- 
M.ANi  en  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
relates  to  the  deferral  of  income  from 
foreign  subsidiaines. 

As  1  understand  the  decision  of  the 
conference  on  the  sections  that  relate  to 
the  type  of  earnings  or  profits  of  con- 
trolled foreign  corporations  and  tlieir 
shareholders,  the  effort  was  to  modify 
the  so-called  Hartke  amendment  in  a 
way  to  modify  that  in  conformity  to  what 
was  tentatively  agreed  to  by  the  House 
Comiv.it tco  en  Wnys  and  Means  in  1974 
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My  questions  will  be  direc-ted  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

No.  1:  There  are  four  provi^^olls  that 
relate  specifically  to  deferral  income. 
Were  all  those  provisions  agreed  to  in 
the  1974  bill,  except  the  one  that  splits 
their  income  on  a  30-  to  70-percer.t 
basis:  my  understanding  is  that  was  not 
agreed  to  in  1974.  but  is.  in  fart,  a  new 
provision  from  which  the  estimated  S2_'.5 
million  comes.  Is  that  where  mo'^t  of  that 
revenue  gain  is  anticipated  to  come 
aom? 

Mr.  UIXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  t;ie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  first  three  items,  as 
the  gentleman  suggested,  were  passed 
here  and  approved  by  the  committee.  The 
fourth  item,  the  modification  of  the  30- 
to  70-percent  rule  to  convert  it  into  a 
10-  to  "O-perccnt  rule,  'vas  not  acted 
upon  by  the  committee. 

Some  of  us  had  looked  at  this  modifi- 
cation. It  is  my  understanding,  however, 
that  the  Treasury  did  approve  it  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  recommended  it. 

In  looking  at  it  in  the  conference  we 
concluded  even  though  it  not  liad  been 
acted  on  by  the  committee,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  proper  tax  reform. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, may  I  ask  what  it  is  you  are  doing? 
If  I  understand  the  answer,  and  I  must 
admit  my  ignorance,  if  I  understand  the 
present  langua.?e  it  says  in  effect  that  if 
out  of  the  tax  "avera'rie"  source  you  have 
less  than  30  percent  of  your  income  com- 
ing from  that  particular  operation  or 
corporation  or  subsidiary,  you  are  allow- 
ed to  defer.  Now  you  arc  changing  that 
to  10  percent.  And  does  that  mean  that 
if  a  subsidiary  of  an  American  corpora- 
tion receives  less  than  10  percent  of  its 
income  from  that  source  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  defer  that  in  the  current  tax 
bill? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  No,  that  is  not  quite 
right.  It  has  to  receive  10  percent  or 
more  to  be  taxed  currently.  The  30-per- 
cent rule  says  that  It  has  to  receive  30 
percent  or  more,  and  because  of  that  ex- 
clusion, a  lot  of  corporations  moved  part 
of  their  operations  into  the  tax-haven 
countries  and  took  advantage  of  that  30- 
percent  rule,  and  a  lot  of  jobs  left  the 
country  because  of  it.  So  we  feel  it  was  a 
real  loophole  and  moved  that  30  down  to 
10.  so  now  we  say  we  have  limited  the 
amount  of  tax  haven  income  which  may 
be  deferred.  If  they  have  10  percent  or 
m.ore,  then  they  are  subject  to  tax  cur- 
rently on  their  tax-haven  income. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate verj-  much  that  clarification.  Can  I, 
then,  ask  a  question  as  to  where  this  one 
Member  gets  a  definition  as  to  what  is 
defined  to  be  a  tax  haven?  I  notice  in  the 
code  and  in  the  bill  that  there  are  cer- 
t.iin  countries  specifically  listed  as  being 
developing  nations.  Where  do  I  find  out 
v.hat  is  a  tax  haven? 

Mr.  LXLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  provisions  that  define  a  tax 
haven  are  in  section  954  of  the  code.  It 
IS  not  by  country,  but  it  is  by  kind  of 
income.  But  It  gra\1tates  toward  certain 
cotintries  for  a  number  of  reasons. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania's  yielding  so  that  I  might 
a.-k  tho.se  questions,  and  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Oregon's 
responding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
S.oeakor.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  <?.(n\- 
tleniaii  from  Iliuiois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
tiie  tientlcman  from  Pennsylvania  lor 
yi-.'lding. 

I  hr.d  endeavored  when  the  chairman 
of  tiie  committee  was  holding  forth  un- 
der his  special  order  to  get  liim  to  yield, 
and  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  the  time 
to  do  so,  but  I  was  seeking  to  have  him 
yield.  Perhaps  he  would  be  willing  now 
to  respond  to  a  question  tiiat  I  had  at 
that  time.  I  wns  interestfd  in  the  col- 
loquy that  he  had  \\M\  t!;e  "entleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Fr.iseri  v.ith  re- 
sr-ect  to  what  I  think  is  now  -ection  '203 
in  tlie  committee  print  that  I  have  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  ta\  n  edits  for  per- 
sonal exemptions.  Am  I  correct,  and  is 
the  summary  that  I  have  .se^n  of  this 
section  correct,  that  In  effect  what  we 
will  do  will  be  to  grant  a  $30  credit,  not 
only  for  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse,  but 
for  each  dependent,  in  addition  to  the 
$750  exemption  that  Ls  now  in  the  code: 
and  will  that  have  the  effect  of  creating 
a  revenue  lo.ss  of  S5.2  billion? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  yield,  first,  let  me 
.say  that  the  gentleman  did  not  refuse  to 
recoanize  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  any  particular  reason  except  that 
there  were  peojMe  all  over  the  place,  and 
we  were  trying  to  ;.ccomniodute  as  many 
people  as  po.ssible. 

The  gentleman  is  corrert.  This  is  in 
addin_>n.  This  is  a  $30  credit  in  addition 
to  tiie  S750  exemption.  It  applies  to  the 
taxpayer,  his  spouse,  and  each  dependent. 
The  revenue  impact  is  $5.2  billion,  as  the 
gentleman  said. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tliman  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield 
further.  I  have  supported  the  notion 
that  a  tax  cut  was  a  good  idea  and  an 
effective  way  of  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy, and  I  still  subscribe  to  that  notion. 
I  have  been  in  the  well  of  this  House  on 
several  occasions  in  recent  weeks  to 
speak  against,  and  later  to  vote  against, 
new  si^ending  programs  on  the  ground 
that  the  best  way  to  stimulate  the  eco- 
nomy was  through  a  tax  cut,  giving  the 
money  to  the  people  to  spend  rather  than 
increasing  what  was  already  projected 
as  a  $50  or  $75  or  $85  billion  deficit,  de- 
pending on  whose  figures  one  uses.  My 
concern  is  whether  or  not  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means — and  this  concerns 
the  colloquy  that  I  believe  the  chainnan 
had  with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  ERASER)  in  connection  with  the  tax 
reform  areas— later  this  year  in  the 
bill,  hopefully,  it  will  bring  out.  is  going 
to  try  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  re- 
capture through  tax  reform  some  of  the 
revenue  losses  that  otherwise  are  going 
to  be  implicit  by  reason  of  structural 
changes  that  will  affect  income  tax  col- 
lections in  1976.  a  year  when,  hopefully, 
we  will  be  on  a  recovery-  path,  and  when 
we  certainly  do  not  want  to  overstimulate 
the  economy  with  the  kind  of  revenue 


losses  that  are  involved  in  a  section  of 
this  kind. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  would  yield  further 
and  if  I  could  get  some  response  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  pen- 
tlcman  will  yield  further,  the  reason  that 
tiie  provisions  of  this  particular  legisla- 
tion extend  only  one  year  is  because  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  economy  in  a  time  of  reces- 
sion. Later  this  year  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  be  looking  at  long-ranc;e 
tax  reform.  The  committee  and  the 
cliairman  are  very  cognizant  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence 
of  a  wave  of  inflation  and  we  fully  under- 
stand the  implications  all  throughout 
our  system  if  tliat  happens.  Subsequently 
when  we  review  the  po.ssible  extension 
of  some,  or  all,  of  these  provisions,  we 
certainly  v,iil  be  looking  at  the  impact  of 
tlie  tax  .sy.item  on  the  economy  so  v\e  can 
try  to  accommodate  a  prowtii  factor  in 
the  Nation's  economy  without  a  recur- 
rence of  inflation.  At  the  same  time  ve 
will  try  to  m'ovide  a  revenue  pickup  pro- 
\isi3n  to  take  care  of  the  financial  needs 
of  the  Nation.  That  will  be  the  purpose 
of  our  commiltoe. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Siieaker.  if  I  may  have  just  1  further 
minute,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are 
obvious  and  gro.^s  inequities  in  Uie  pres- 
ent $750  exemption,  and  it  means  one 
thing  to  the  man  in  the  70-percent 
bracket  and  it  is  worth  much  more  to 
him  tlian  to  the  man  in  the  14-percent 
bracket.  But  -cvisin  I  think  that  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  bill  is  the  best  way 
of  rodre.ssin.';  that  imbalance  and  bring- 
in?,'  into  that  e.ssentially  the  de-:ree  of 
proportionate  taxing  that  it  o':'4ht  to 
have.  Would  the  chairman  make  an  ef- 
fort to  reexamine  this  particular  sub- 
ject, the  subject  of  individual  exemp- 
tions in  connection  with  tax  reform? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  again,  we  have  been 
looking  at  a  possible  way  of  shifting  to 
a  credit  rather  than  an  exemption.  It  is 
the  feeing  of  the  chairman  and  I  think 
many  members  of  the  committee  that 
would  be  more  equitable.  However,  we 
have  a  very  difficult  problem.  There  are  a 
great  many  people  who  would  not  under- 
stand if  we  took  the  $750  away  and  gave 
them  a  credit.  They  would  think  we  were 
taking  something  away  from  them  even 
thounh  they  were  getting  a  sizable 
bcneflt. 

The  Senate  put  in  tlie  bill  an  option 
to  take  credits  or  personal  exemptions. 
The  credits  would  have  been  beneficial  to 
taxpayers  with  incomes  taxed  at  less  than 
27  percent.  Everyone  in  the  27-percent 
or  lower  rate  brackets  would  have  been 
given  $200  credits  in  lieu  of  their  exemp- 
tions and  those  above  tax  level  would 
have  retained  the  $750  exemptions.  That 
sounded  very  good  at  first.  At  first  I 
thought  it  was  an  excellent  thing,  until 
we  found  the  complications  of  trying  to 
put  it  on  a  form,  and  then  we  realized  it 
would  be  very  difficult  and  would  com- 
plicate the  form  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  have  been  very  confusing  for  tax- 
payers generally. 
So  the  answer  is,  yes,  the  committee 
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will  be  looking  at  and  carefully  studying 
alternatives  to  see  if  we  can  find  some 
better  way  of  applying  the  exemption. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
chaii-man  of  the  committee  and  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  for  their  patience  In 
explaining  this  bill  and  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  for  yielding  to  me. 

As  the  gentleman  knows  on  two  oc- 
casions the  House  took  action  in  report- 
ing this  bill  to  the  other  body  to  repeal 
the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance  for 
the  large  companies  as  well  as  the  inde- 
pendent producers  or  the  so-called  mom 
and  pop  oil  companies.  In  a  summary  of 
this  report  it  says: 

The  conferees  agree  to  repeal  ihe  oil  and 
gas  depletion  allowance  for  large  producers 
effective  January  1,  1975  and  to  limit  and 
plia.se  down  the  amounts  for  Independent 
producers  and  royalty  owners  by  1934. 

My  question  is  this :  Several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  indicated  to  me  in  colloquies 
off  the  floor  that  this  provision  for  "roy- 
alty owners"  is  an  extraordinarily  large 
loophole  that  would  virtually  nullify  all 
of  our  actions. 

For  example,  we  are  talking  about  peo- 
ple who  earn  approximately  $2  million 
a  year  income  from  gas  and  oil  deple- 
tion allowances.  The  first  $300,000  is  to 
be  protected  from  taxes. 

Now,  is  there  anything  in  this  confer- 
ence report  that  would  preclude  an  oil 
company  from  restructm-ing  itself  in  or- 
der to  allow  a  substantial  number  of 
royalty  owners  collectively  to  come  in 
with  a  $300,000  guaranteed  income  from 
taxes,  multiplied  by  several  people? 

Is  there  any  way  they  could  not  re- 
structure in  order  to  move  into  this  loop- 
hole and  nullify  the  action  of  this  body? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  prohibition  against  proliferation 
from  a  certain  date  fon»ard.  I  would 
ask  the  members  of  the  committee  if 
this  is  not  so. 

The  organizations  that  are  in  existence 
as  of  now  could  not  be  proliferated  to 
take  advantage  of  this  loophole. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Pi*om  December 
1974  on,  any  of  these  operations  in  ex- 
istence cannot  restructure  themselves  to 
take  this  advantage.  I  think  the  concern 
the  gentleman  has  expressed  has  been 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Green) 
fought  valiantly  on  this  issue.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  would  guar- 
r.ntee  nonproliferatlon? 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing am  I  completely  satisfied,  no,  I  am 


not;  but  we  got  80  to  90  percent  of  what 
we  were  after;  but  to  delay  this  bill  by 
trying  to  get  100  percent,  which  we  could 
not  get  in  any  event,  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBESJ.  I  would  question 
the  80  to  90  percent. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  just  rise  to  say 
that  we  failed  in  this.  This  is  a  bad  re- 
sult, because  we  are  going  to  be  back  on 
oil  depletion  time  and  time  again. 

I  was  not  in  favor  of  repeal  of  deple- 
tion allowances  in  this  bill,  but  if  we 
are  going  to  move  against  depletion,  we 
might  as  well  move  against  it.  We  have 
left  a  major  loophole  and  I  am  distre.ssed 
that  we  have. 

It  is  kind  of  like  the  old  situation 
where  the  young  man  went  to  work  in  a 
law  fii-m  and  found  an  old  file  and  set- 
tled the  case.  He  went  into  one  of  tlie 
old  partners  and  said,  "For  heavens 
sake.  I  have  done  a  great  job  settling  tliis 
case." 

And  the  old  partner  said.  We  have 
been  living  on  that  case  for  all  these 
years. ' 

There  are  lots  of  politicians  who  have 
been  living  for  all  these  years  on  deple- 
tion and  now  they  can  go  on  living  on 
depletion.  "We  will  be  back  talking  about 
this  at  great  length  when  we  ought  to  be 
talking  about  substantive  provisions  of 
tax  reform.    

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  We  heard 
some  heroic  speeches  a  week  ago  say- 
ing, "Let  us  put  this  depletion  behind 
us,"  but  it  is  suffering  a  very  slow  and 
lingering  death.  This  has  been  a  battle 
cry  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
who  was  concerned  about  this  matter,  we 
did  not  get  everything  we  wanted.  It  may 
come  up  again. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  very 
people  who  are  deciTlng  this  at  the  mo- 
ment are  those  who  are  against  repeal- 
ing it  at  all. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  who  are 
wanting  to  speak  that  we  have  another 
hour  on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sneld? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  questions  and  the  answers. 
We  have  no  answers. 

The  royalty  owner  is  the  landowner. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  corpora- 
tion. The  royalty  owner  is  the  landowner 
from  which  those  entire  products  come. 
That  applies  to  gas,  coal  or  minerals. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  And  he  gets  about 
one-sixth  of  the  value. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  nonnal  contract 
is  for  one-eighth  of  the  oil  on  oil  and  gas 
and  one-sixteenth  on  coal.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  corporation.  All  the 
answers  here  are  absolutely  unrelated  to 
the  question. 


Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
may  have  been  discussed  earlier  in  the 
discussion,  but  it  is  such  a  confusing 
issue  that  perhaps  we  can  get  something 
straight. 

On  the  $50  direct  payment  to  social 
security  recipients,  is  there  anything  in 
the  bill  to  preclude  a  State  from  adding 
that  as  income  to  an  old  age  recipient 
so  that  the  $50  will  be  passed  through 
rather  than  simply  deducted  by  the  S'.aie 
from  their  payment? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  That  subject  cam- 
before  us.  The  payment  will  be  passed 
through.  It  will  be  disregarded  and  it  will 
not  upset  a  person's  income  insofar  as 
his  other  State  welfare  benefits  are  con- 
cerned. The  payments  will  be  com- 
pletely disregarded. 

Ml-.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th;- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  ;  ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  Is  this 
bill  an  energy  tax  bill  or  is  this  an  over- 
all tax  bill? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  This  is  an  omnibus 
bill.  This  covers  many  areas.  As  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  came  up — there  mu.'^t 
have  been  about  15  nongermane  amend- 
ments. Luckily,  we  were  able  to  jettison 
about  two -thirds  of  them.  The  difficulty 
is.  the  unfortunate  thing  is,  that  we  stiil 
have  about  a  third  of  them  left. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  That  is  what  I  assumed 
when  I  looked  at  the  conference  report, 
but  then  I  find  these  anomalies  which 
say  foreign  tax  credit  provisions  apply 
only  to  oil  and  gas  industries.  Is  ther..' 
some  reason  tliese  were  not  applied  to 
all  other  industi-ies? 

Mr.   SCHNEEBELI.   The  deferral- 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  am  talking  about  tlie 
foreign  tax  credit.  Is  there  some  rea- 
son why  those  apply  only  to  oil  and  gas.^ 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  The  gentleman 
was  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
last  fall  when  we  adopted  what  was 
adopted  in  this  bill.  Perhaps  he  could 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  am  .saying  Uiis  is  an 
omnibus  bill  and  not  an  energy  tax  bill. 
Why  Is  it  the  oil  and  gas  industry  i^ 
picked  out  to  be  the  only  industries  af- 
fected by  the  foreign  tax  credit? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  The  questioner  Ls 
always  a  stout  defender  of  the  oil  indus- 
ti-y,  and  does  a  very  good  job.  I  cannot 
answer  him.  frankly,  but  the  gentleman 
was  on  the  committee  last,  fall  when  we 
adopted  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  But  I  was  not  on  tlio 
conference  committee.  This  is  a  bill  which 
I  assumed  was  not  an  energy  tax  bill. 

I  also  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  wanus 
to  close  depletion  and  not  continue  to 
have  it  as  an  issue  discussed  in  the  Con- 
gress again,  why  not  make  the  same 
provisions  for  the  coal,  uranium,  sand, 
gravel,  granite,  and  a  hiuidred  otlier  in- 
dustries? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  We  did  not  ha\  e  a.s 
much  pressure. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  But  i..  not  that  lu  bo 
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opened  again,  as  my  colleague  from  New 
York  says?  Is  that  not  going  to  continue? 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  The  gentleman 
know.';  who  the  whupping  boys  have  been 
lor  a  long  time  in  campaign  platforms. 
I  atrree  with  the  gentleman  on  deple- 
tion. It  is  a  public  relatiorLs  albatro.'^s 
around  the  necks  of  the  oil  companies. 
I  should  think  tiiey  would  be  glad  to  get 
nd  of  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ■^ 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
•.V  e  were  in  conference  only  with  respect 
to  oil  on  that  becau.=:e  the  Hartke 
amendment  in  the  Senate  eliminated 
foreign  tax  credits  with  respect  to  the 
petroleum  industrv  onlv. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  \-ould  say  this 
about  the  two  foreicn  tax  provisions — 
tax  credits  and  deferral.  The  two  Senate 
amendments  added  up  to  S2  billion.  We 
cut  them  back  to  about  SJOO  million  this 
year  and  $700  million  next  year,  so  it  is 
about  30  percent  of  what  it  started  out 
to  be  this  year. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Etentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
simply  point  out  to  the  gentleman  for 
the  purposes  of  the  record  that  when 
the  Congress  cut  the  depletion  allow- 
ance in  1969.  we  got  a  reduction  in 
domestic  production  of  oil  and  gas.  and 
we  are  going  to  have  tlie  very  same 
thing  occur  as  a  result  of  this  inappro- 
priate action. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  The  gentleman 
knows  my  position  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yeilding  to  me.  As  I 
go  through  this  bill,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  I  find  about  a 
dozen  nongermane  amendments.  One  of 
them  Is  the  foreign  tax  credit  for  oil 
purchases;  child  care  deduction:  mini- 
mum accumulated  earnings — whatever 
that  may  be:  NOL  carryback:  Senate 
provision  on  social  security:  unemploy- 
ment compensation:  two  foreign  tax 
bills;  Keogh  plan  change. 

Was  it  pointed  out  to  our  friends  from 
tlie  other  body  that  we  are  not  sup- 
posed to  deal  in  nongermane  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  It  wa.^  very  much 
;)ointed  out  to  them.  I  would  like  to 
a.ssure  the  gentleman  that  we  threw  out 
about  an  equal  number  of  nongermane 
amendments  which  co.^t  about  $7  or  S8 
billion  more. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  trouble  with  non- 
Kermane  amendments.  I  would  tell  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  whom  I  know 
was  stout  in  trj-ing  to  defend  against 
them,  is  that  it  forces  us  to  make  de- 
ci.sions  on  the  floor  on  matters  on  which 
we  have  no  data.  The  law  v.ith  re.-^pect 
to  deferral  of  foreign  source  income  tax 
c  redits  Is  extremely  mysterious  to  me. 

Without  benefit  of  hearing,  without 
benefit  of  data,  it  just  places  an  im- 
possible burden  on  Members  of  Congress 
to  make  decisions.  I  think  that  the  con- 


ferees have  put  me  in  a  position  where 
I  am  going  to  have  to  vote  against  the 
bill  because  I  do  not  have  much  of  a 
Kood  idea  of  what  is  in  it.  I  would  like 
to  say  what  a  number  of  others  have 
said  when  we  talked  about  the  rule  on 
this  bill.  This  is  an  absolutely  disgrace- 
ful way  to  legi.slate.  and  I  am  not  very 
ijroud  to  be  a  part  of  the  process. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  100  percent.  We  have  gone 
through  this  process  on  a  number  of 
bills,  and  I  think  it  is  a  di.sgraceful  way 
to  conduct  business.  I  think  we  should 
have  learned  our  lesson  by  this  time,  and 
the  House  should  not  accept  the  non- 
germane  amendments  from  the  Senate. 
When  will  we  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  and  conduct  our  business  properly? 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  leadership  does 
not  seem  to  cope  properly  with  the 
problem. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  Illuminating  many  of  the 
aspects  of  the  conference  report  on  this 
tax  rebate,  et  cetera,  bill.  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  and  most 
of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
disagree  with  some  of  the  provisions  of 
this  conference  report.  However.  I  feel 
that  the  best  opportunity  we  have  for 
economic  recovery'  is  through  more  pri- 
vate jobs  in  private  Industry  and,  there- 
fore. I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
providing  some  inducement  for  private 
indu.sti-y  to  provide  additional  invest- 
ment for  plant  expansion  and  equipment 
so  tliat  they  can  provide  these  jobs  to 
the  men  and  women  of  America,  that 
tliey  want  and  need,  and  can  secure  only 
through  our  great  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  not  through  governmental 
make-work  kinds  of  programs. 

Will  the  gentleman  help  me.  so  far  as 
the  investment  tax  credits  for  our  domes- 
tic industry  is  concerned? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  The  Investment 
tax  credit,  in  effect.  Is  Increased  from 
7  percent  to  10  percent  for  general  In- 
dustry, and  from  4  to  10  percent  for 
utilities.  Utilities,  particularly,  are  going 
to  have  a  tremendous  demand.  They 
have  a  very  particular  problem  in  capital 
formation.  That  is  why  they  were  in- 
creased from  4  to  10  percent.  The  ba.sic 
investment  credit  will  amount  to  $2.9 
billion.  This  was  provided  as  an  incen- 
ti\e.  in  order  to  provide  new  plant  and 
new  equipment,  which  in  itself  will  pro- 
vide for  employment  and  make  them 
more  capable  of  competing. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  one  other  question. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  Investment 
tax  credit,  if  they  are  too  short  in  dura- 
tion, do  not  provide  inducement  for 
investment. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  On  the  investment 
tax  credit,  although  in  the  bill  it  Is  for 
2  years,  it  Is  our  intent  to  make  it  more 
or  less  permanent.  Our  difficulty  in  1969 
and  1971  was  that  we  put  it  in,  we  took 
it  off.  we  put  it  back  in. 
Indu.stiy  gets  very  nervous  nbuut  the 


Yo-Yo  effect.  I  hope  the  Increased  credit 
will  be  pennanent. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
one  question.  I  will  be  talking  to  a  re- 
porter out.side  the  door  as  soon  as  we 
vote.  I  would  like  to  know  If  I  am  cor- 
rect in  a.ssuming  that  if  a  family  of  four 
has  an  adjusted  gross  income  In  1975 
of  S4.000,  and  they  do  not  pay  taxes  on 
that,  they  will  get  $200  under  Item  1, 
S120  under  item  3,  $400  under  item  4. 
or  $720.  But  if  they  make  $8,000  during 
1974.  that  is.  the  adjusted  gross  income, 
they  will  then  get  $200  under  item  1. 
$120  under  item  3,  zero  under  item  4, 
or  only  $320.  And  then  if  they  make 
S30.000.  having  adjusted  the  Income, 
tlicy  will  get  only  $220.  Is  that  correct' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  will  write  the 
gentleman  a  letter. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2166 
TAX    REDUCTION   ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
21661  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  refimd  of 
1974  individual  income  taxes,  to  increase 
the  low  income  allowance  and  the  per- 
centage standard  deduction,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  certain  earned  income,  to  in- 
crease the  investment  credit  and  the 
surtax  exemption,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT    OF   ORDER 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  ground  it  contains  matter 
which  is  in  violation  of  provision  1. 
clause  7.  of  rule  XVI.  The  nongermane 
matter  I  am  specifically  referring  to  is 
tliat  section  of  the  report  dealing  with 
the  tax  credit  on  sales  of  new  homes.  Ii 
appears  in  section  208  of  the  conference 
report,  on  page  14,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
li om  New  York  ( Mr.  Conable  >  desire  to 
be  heard  furtlicr  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  add 
only  briefly  that  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
titles  of  the  House  bill,  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  Senate,  shows  many  types  of  tax 
measures,  but  nothing  relating  to  the 
sale  of  homes.  This  clearly  Is  an  addition 
of  a  very  divergent  nature  to  the  bill  and 
deals  with  the  nonbusiness  and  non- 
ijersonal  type  of  credit. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Docs  the  gentleman 
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from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullm.^^n*  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  against  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  broad  bill. 
It  was  a  broadly  based  bill  when  it  left 
this  House  to  go  to  the  other  body.  It 
has  many  diverse  sections  and  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tax  treatments.  It  does 
deal  with  tax  credits.  It  did  deal  with  tax 
credits  when  it  left  the  House,  both  for 
individuals  and  for  corporations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  this  falls 
totally  within  the  purview  of  the  bill  as 
we  passed  it  in  the  House  and  should  be 
considered  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready  to 
rule. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Conable)  makes  the  point  of  order 
against  section  208  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  2166  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  have  been  germane  to 
H.R.  2166  as  passed  by  the  House  and  is 
thus  subject  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
4.  rule  XXVIII. 

In  passing  upon  any  point  of  order 
against  a  portion  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which 
the  conferees  have  incorporated  in  their 
report,  the  Chair  feels  it  is  important  to 
initially  characterize  the  bill  H.R.  2166 
in  the  form  as  passed  by  the  House.  The 
House-passed  bill  contained  four  diverse 
titles,  and  contained  amendments  to  di- 
verse portions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  Title  I  of  the  House  bill 
provided  a  refund  of  1974  individual  in- 
come taxes.  Title  II  provided  for  reduc- 
tions, including  credits,  in  individual  in- 
come taxes.  Title  III  made  several 
changes  in  business  taxes,  and  title  IV 
further  affected  business  taxes  by  pro- 
viding for  the  repeal  of  the  percentage 
depletion  for  oil  and  gas. 

The  Senate  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  contained  provisions  com- 
parable to  all  four  titles  in  the  House- 
passed  bill,  and  also  contained  a  new 
title  IV  amending  other  portions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  making  further 
amendments  to  the  code  with  respect  to 
tax  changes  affecting  individuals  and 
businesses,  and  a  new  title  VI  and  title 
Vn,  relating  to  taxation  of  foreign  and 
domestic  oil  and  gas  income  and  related 
income,  and  to  the  tax  deferment  and 
reinvestment  period  extension,  respec- 
tively. The  provision  against  which  the 
gentleman  makes  the  point  of  order  was 
contained  in  section  205  of  title  II  of  the 
Senate  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Chair  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  precedent  contained  in 
Cannon's  VIII,  section  3042,  wherein  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  ruled  that  to  a 
bill  raising  revenue  by  several  diverse 
methods  of  taxation,  including  an  in- 
excise  taxes,  an  amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  new  section  proposing  an  additional 
method  of  taxation — a  tax  on  the  undis- 
tributed profits  of  corporations — was  held 
germane.  The  Chair  would  emphasize 
that  the  portion  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment included  in  the  conference  report 
against  which  the  point  of  order  has  been 
made  was  in  the  form  of  a  new  section 
to  the  House  bill,  and  was  not  an  amend- 
ment to  a  specific  section  of  the  House 
bill.  As  indicated  in  Deschler's  Proce- 


dure, chapter  28,  section  14.4,  the  test 
of  germaneness  in  such  a  situation  Is  the 
relationship  between  the  new  section  or 
title  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
as  a  whole. 

The  Chair  would  also  point  out  that 
section  203  of  the  House  bill,  on  page  10, 
amends  the  same  portion  of  the  code 
which  this  part  of  the  conference  report 
would  amend. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Chair  holds  that 
section  208  of  the  conference  report  is 
germane  to  the  House-passed  bill  and 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
another  point  of  order  against  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  on  the 
ground  tliat  it  contains  matter  which  is 
in  violation  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI. 

The  nongermane  matter  I  am  specifi- 
cally referring  to  is  that  section  of  the 
report  dealing  with  a  rebate  to  social 
security  recipients.  This  section  appears 
as  section  702  of  the  conference  report, 
on  page  55. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  very  carefully 
to  the  Chair's  ruling  on  my  earlier  point 
of  order.  There  is  clearly  nothing  in  the 
House  bill  dealing  with  social  security 
matters.  There  is  nothing  relating  to  a 
trust  fund  or  the  relationship  of  trust 
fund  and  general  fund. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this,  if  not  the  earlier  one, 
is  clearly  outside  the  scope  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.,  ULLMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
point  of  order. 

In  the  House-passed  bill  there  was  a 
provision  very  specifically  rebating  funds 
to  individuals  under  title  I.  The  meas- 
ure included  in  this  conference  report 
does  not  affect  the  trust  fund  in  any 
way.  It  does  not  in  any  way  amend  the 
Social  Security  Code. 

In  the  statement  of  the  managers  we 
say  the  following: 

The  conferees  emphasize  that  these  pay- 
ments are  not  Social  Security  benefits  In  any 
sense,  but  are  intended  to  provide  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  a  payment  com- 
parable in  nature  to  the  tax  rebate  which 
the  bill  provides  to  those  who  are  working. 

Therefore,  in  a  broadly  based  bill  such 
as  this  kind,  where  various  kinds  of  re- 
bates are  pEissed  along  to  different  seg- 
ments of  the  public,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  perfectly  within  the  scope  of  the 
bill  and  should  be  determined  germane 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
add  further,  these  recipients  of  rebates 
are  recipients  of  rebates  solely  by  virtue 
of  their  entitlement  to  social  security 
benefits.  We  are  using  that  device  to  des- 
ignate who  will  receive  these  benefits.  It 
is  clearly  outside  the  scope  of  a  general 
tax  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  rule. 

Title  V  of  the  Senate  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  "Miscellaneous 


Provisions  "  contained  sections  whi-h  dii 
not  amend  the  Internal  Reveime  Code 
and  which  could  not  be  co!'!i--idered  ger- 
mane to  any  portion  of  the  House-passed 
bill  or  the  bill  as  a  whole.  Specifically, 
section  501  of  the  Senate  amendment 
providing  a  special  payment  to  recipients 
of  benefits  under  certain  retirement  and 
survivor  benefit  program.s.  a  modificatior. 
of  which  v.as  incorporated  into  .'leclicn 
702  of  the  conference  report,  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  House-p.issed  bill.  Tliat  pro- 
vision is  not  related  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  and  would  provide  an  au- 
thcvii'ation  of  i'ppropriations  from  tiie 
TreasuiT- 

For  thi:;  reason,  tlie  Chair  holds  that 
the  section  702  of  the  conference  report 
is  not  qermane  to  the  House  bill  and  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CON.^EI  E 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
ihe  House  reject  the  nongermane  amend- 
ment covered  by  my  point  of  order. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  f.oir. 
New  York  is  recognized  for  20  minutes 
in  support  of  I'is  motion. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  his  attention  to  the  point  of  order 
I  have  made  in  this  particular  case.  We 
ere  dealing  here  today  v,-ith  a  rather 
unique  departure  from  procedures  well 
adopted  in  the  past  in  relation  to  the  .so- 
cial secui'ity  sj'stem. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  Uie  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  97 1 

Andrews.  N.C.  Evans.  Colo.  O'Hara 

Ashbrook  Evlns.  Tenii.  Passman 

Ashley  Foley  Pepper 

Badlllo  Ford.  Mich.  Pressler 

Beard,  Teim.  Fuqua  Bees 

BeU  Hastings  Richmond 

Buchanan  Hawkins  Runnels 

Burton.  John  Hays,  Ohio  Santinl 

Burton,  Phiiiip  Hebert  Selberlin'.,' 

Cederberg  Heckler.  Mass.  Shipley 

Collins,  III.  Hightower  Skubitz 

Conyers  Ichord  Stark 

Delaney  Jones,  Ala  Stuckey 

Dent  Kastenmeier  Teague 

Dickinson  Leggett  Thomp.soii 

Diggs  McKinney  Udall 

Drinan  Mathls  Vender  Jagl 

Bckhardt  Mills  Waxman 

Erlenborn  Moorhead,  Pa.  Wiggins 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  375 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  ON  H.R.  2166.  TAX  RE- 
DUCTION ACT  OF  1975 

'Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
sidering this  Senate  amendment  which 
has  been  ruled  nongermane  and  on  whicli 
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a  vote  must  je  taken,  it  Is  interesting  to 
note  the  history  of  the  provision. 

At  one  point  in  the  Senate  deUbera- 
tion.  it  was  suggested  that  tJie  expected 
cost  of  hving  increase  for  social  security 
recipients  be  speeded  up  to  the  first  of 
January,  1975.  This  particular  provision 
v.ould  have  cost,  roughly  $3.4  billion,  and 
:uch  a  provision  would,  of  course,  have 
had  to  be  paid  under  the  social  .serurity 
trust  fund.  Because  of  concern  about  the 
stability  of  the  social  security  triLst  fund, 
this  measure  was  taken  from  the  Senate 
bill  by  motion  of  the  majority  lender  of 
th3  Senate  and  it  was  decided,  instead, 
t)  .substitute  a  .5100  benefit  payment  for 
all  soc;al  security  recipients. 

In  conference,  that  sum  was  cut  back 
to  S50.  One  of  the  theories  was  that  this 
wcu'd  partialU-  comi^en.-.  ite  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  for  a  co?t-of-living  in- 
crea;c  which  they  have  not  yet  caught  up 
to  under  the  law.  Now,  $50.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  very  modest  payment  to  a  wide  num- 
ber of  social  securitv  recipients.  There 
are  so  many,  in  fact,  thit  this  benefit 
costs  the  f:cnfral  treasury,  from  which 
the  monev  will  be  paid.  SI. 7  billion  It  is 
the  first  time  we  h  ive  t  'ken  money  from 
the  general  trcasurv  and  distributed  it  to 
social  security  beneficiaries. 

We  are  in  sonic  trouble  on  social  secu- 
rity, and  tliis  is  gener.illy  known  through- 
out the  land,  thinks  to  newspaper  reports 
of  the  actuarial  '^roblems  of  the  social 
securitv  system  There  is  a  Social  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  ther"  has  recently  been  some  delib- 
eration of  the  Social  Security  Advisory 
Council  addre-smg  the  problems  of  actu- 
arial imbc lance  in  tlie  system. 

The  Social  Security  Sub-ommittee  of 
the  Way.^  and  M^ans  Comr.ittee.  headed 
bv  the  di=tinBui''h'"d  pontleman  from 
Ma.-;sachusetts  'Mr.  Burke >  is  embark- 
ing this  year  on  a  serif^s  of  inveUigations 
into  the  soundiicss  of  the  social  secuiuty 
sy.stem  and  into  probable  changes  that 
can  be  made,  reforms  that  can  be  made 
to  insure  its  soundness — not  just  now, 
but  for  the  millions  of  young  working 
people  who  are  paying  into  the  social 
security  system  and  who  are  dei)ending 
on  it  as  are  so  many  of  our  current  bene- 
ficiaries. 

The  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  i.s  that  it  is 
extremely  premature  and  an  unfortunate 
precedent  to  decide  at  this  point  that 
v.e  are  going  to  use  the  general  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  social  security  recipients, 
creating  an  expectation  which  we  are 
going  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  resist  in 
an  election  year  and  in  the  years  to  come. 
Do  we  wish  to  make  the  social  security 
system  into  .something  quite  difTerent. 
or  do  we  not;'  Slioukl  we  back  inta  a 
major  change  —  a  precedent  setting 
change  of  this  sort — because  of  our  con- 
cern to  stimulate  the  economy?  The 
economy  will  be  stimulated  very  slightly 
by  a  $50  payment  to  each  social  security 
recipient. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of 
the  House  should  think  carefully  about 
what  they  are  doing  here.  I  hope  they 
will  consider  their  role,  not  only  to  en- 
sure the  soundness  of  the  system,  but  to 
keep  faith  with  many  people  who  are 
depending  on  a  retirement  insurance 
system  not  tj  become  just  another  tax, 
another  welfare  type  of  system. 


I  am  sure  there  are  many  people  v.  lio 
would  like  to  have  this  $50  rebate.  I  am 
sure  that  those  we  send  it  to  will  keep 
it.  Many  of  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  going 
to  get  rebates  under  other  parts  of  the 
bill,  rebates  based  on  the  fact  tht  they 
are  not  only  social  security  recipients 
but  taxpayers  as  well. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CON  ABLE.  I  yield  'o  tiie  scnt'.e- 
m;in  from  Penn.?ylvaria. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind the  Members  of  the  Hou^^e  that 
there  will  be  34  mnhon  reciin'cnls  oi  this 
largesse  and  only  31  miLi.jn  people  who 
are  eligible  for  socii^l  security  p.iymentd. 
There  wi.l  be  a>  m".ny  as  five  or  :  ix  pay- 
ments to  one  family:  there  will  be  jay- 
nient.s  to  nuhionaires;  there  will  be  in- 
di.-criminate  payments.  The  fientleman 
in  the  we=l  suggested  that  we  rc-^trict 
p.;yments  to  those  people  who  most  need 
the  m.oney  under  the  social  .security 
syctem.  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come recipients.  This  would  have  lim- 
iu?d  it  to  2.5  niillia  1  rcc:  ciit.s  rather  than 
the  34  millicn  indiscriminate  paymcnis. 
As  the  gentleman  emphasized,  we  are 
.lu-t  adding  one  ir.ore  amount  of  largess 
to  the  social  .security  system.  This  is 
the  fir.  t  time  in  ?8  years  that  v.e  have 
deviated  from  the  original  social  security 
concept. 

I  tliank  tlic  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  I  would  like  to  clar- 
ify one  matter  brought  up.  It  seemed  to 
me  at  the  time  we  were  considering  this 
rebc.te  that  I  would  far  prefer  to  give  the 
money  to  tiie  iicople  v, iio  need  it  and 
uho  can  be  demonstrated  to  need  it 
rather  tiian  the  social  security  reci!ient.s, 
rec'a:dle.>-s  of  need.  Fjr  that  rex'^on,  it 
seemed  to  me  th-it  a  i  aymcnt  of  this 
sort— and  I  would  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  suggest  a  larger  payment,  in 
fact— ihould  be  given  to  SSI  recipients 
rather  then  social  security  recipients. 

We  set  UD  SSI  in  part  to  savt,  tlie  so- 
cial security  system.  We  have  been 
pumping  up  the  soci.al  security  .system 
for  years  to  try  to  get  money  to  the  el- 
derly wr:o  were  in  fact  in  need.  Having 
set  up  SSI.  payments  for  which  com.e  out 
of  the  Gcncrcl  Treasury,  we  now  seem 
inclined  to  go  rhead  and  continue  to 
treat  the  social  security  .system  as 
though  SSI  were  not  there.  It  would  be 
far  ineferable.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  to  give 
money  to  the  people  who  need  it  and  to 
the  people  whose  need  has  boon  demon- 
strated through  their  applications  for 
SSI  supplementation.  M:;ny  of  them  are 
also  social  security  recipients,  I  might 
say.  It  would  be  not  only  more  logical, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  better  for 
the  social  security  system  than  for  us  to 
no'.v  embark  on  a  change  throwing  tiie 
whole  picture  of  the  system  into  confu- 
sion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Sr.'caker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  commend  the  gentl"man  for  what  he 
is  telUng  the  Members  of  the  House  on 
this  particular  occasion.  I  would  like  ti 
make  a  further  observation.  To  the  credit 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  when  this 


measure  passed  the  House,  it  did  not  have 
this  provision  in  it.  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  not  being 
tempted,  as  wa.s  the  other  body,  to  make 
a  "Christmas  tree"  out  of  this  piece  of 
lerrislation. 

It  will  cost  us  $1.7  biUion  to  spread 
this  money  around  indiscriminately,  as 
the  gentleman  .said,  ^o  the  rich  and  poor 
aiil.e.  It  has  no  place  in  tliis  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
pointed  out  earlier  during  his  special 
order,  the  tempta'ion  next  year,  which 
will  be  a  camoaign  year,  will  be:  "Let  u- 
make  it  $100."  That  would  be  a  loss  of 
$3  -i  billion. 

.^nd  in  the  next  year  v.e  may  sey.  "Let 
us  make  it  $200." 

We  are  embarking  ivn\-  on  a  completrlv 
new  course,  and  we  are  goinT  to  rue  the 
ray  that  we  ever  started  going  outside 
the  tni^t  fund  and  taking  money  from 
general  revenue  to  supplement  pay- 
ments atithorizcd  by  law  from  the  tni,?t 
fund. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gcntl-- 
m'^n  for  what  he  is  .attempting  to  c'o  ti 
make  sure  the  socim  security  trust  fund 
will  remain  sound  for  future  generations 
of  ."^ocial  security  beneficiaries.  Its  the 
rc^pensible  approach — one  I  might  say 
he  elwavs  takes  here  in  this  House. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
ni"' d  the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  this  nangermane  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  I  thank  the  Members  for  their 
attention. 

Mr.  UI.LJ.TAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  BuRKi^*. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Ma<:sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  think  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  <Mr.  Conable). 
is  unduly  alarmed  about  the  $50  payment 
going  to  millionaires.  I  have  thousands  of 
soci.il  security  recipients  in  my  district, 
and  I  do  not  know  one  millionaire 
air.ongst  all  of  them. 

It  is  mi.-leading  to  drag  a  red  heriing 
across  the  trail  and  say  we  are  taking 
funds  out  of  the  general  revenue.  It  is 
true  that  the  Social  Security  Committee 
has  been  set  up  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  is  going  to  do  an  intensive 
study  into  the  funding  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Fund. 

There  are  many  questions  that  we  are 
going  to  ask.  There  are  a  lot  of  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask.  I  do  not  want  to  raise 
them  all  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  wonderful  when 
the  Federal  Government  could  go  down 
to  the  So-ial  Security  Trust  P\ind  end 
borrow  money  at  2'2-percent  interest  on 
a  50-ycar  loan.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body else  who  could  do  it.  but  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  was  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  present  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Treasurj'.  All  of  the  Secre- 
t  'ries  of  the  Tree.surj-  did  this.  They  had 
this  big.  fat  cash  register  down  there, 
and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
S-)  ial  Security  Trust  Fund  has  been  sub- 
sidieing  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
ex!  en-e  of  the  wage  earners  in  this  coun- 
try and  at  the  expense  of  the  benefi- 
c?.'''  ios. 
We  arc  going  to  dig  into  those  facts.  I 
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have  looked  at  some  of  the  r».'ports.  I  can- 
not find  any  of  the  real  estate  holdings 
of  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  listed 
as  assets,  but  I  understand  that  billions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  for  buildings, 
equipment,  and  everything  else.  So  there 
are  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask. 

I  think  if  the  truth  is  known,  we  will 
find  that  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
is  in  sounder  condition  than  the  Federal 
Government,  and  there  is  nothing  for  the 
social  security  beneficiaries  or  the  em- 
ployees today  or  the  employers  who  are 
paying  50  percent  of  that  tax  to  be  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  exercises  a  50-percent  tax  on 
the  employer  and  a  50-percent  tax  on  the 
employee.  All  our  trading  partners  in 
Europe  have  a  one-third  tax  on  the  em- 
ployer, a  one-third  tax  on  the  employee, 
and  one-third  comes  out  of  the  general 
revenue. 

So  this  is  a  broad  area.  When  we  get 
alarmed  about  taking  money  out  of  the 
general  revenue,  we  should  remember 
this  was  recommended  when  the  bill  first 
came  up  in  Congress,  relative  to  the  fi- 
nancing on  the  basis  of  one-third,  one- 
third,  and  one-third.  This  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Advisory  Comicil  on 
Social  Security  in  the  past  years.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  it. 

Members  raise  their  hands  in  horror 
as  though  something  terrible  was  going 
to  happen.  There  is  nothing  terrible  that 
is  going  to  happen.  This  is  a  step  for- 
ward we  are  taking  here  in  the  form 
of  sending  a  $50  check  to  the  elderly,  who 
certainly  will  be  able  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  we  may  be  voting  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  should  give  $50  to  the 
elderly  or  not,  as  I  understand  it,  on  the 
question  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  raised  in  his  point  of  order,  the 
point  of  order  was  sustained,  and  if  we 
want  to  vote  for  the  elderly  on  this,  we 
will  vote  in  the  negative;  we  will  vote, 
"no.". 

I  am  suggesting  the  Members  vote  "no" 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Burke). 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania,  of  course. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  for  yielding.  I  believe  I 
am  correct  that  we  have  been  on  the 
committee  together  for  14  years;  have 
we  not? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  clear  the  record  on  this.  The 
gentleman  is  saying  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  taking  the  social 
security  system  for  a  ride,  with  the  small 
rates  of  interest  they  were  paying. 

There  are  about  $46  billion  in  social 
security  funds  invested  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Of  this  amount,  less  than 
$2  billion,  which  was  given  to  the  Fed- 


eral Government  or  loaned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  1951,  is  loaned  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  6  percent.  About  96  or 
98  percent  of  the  total  is  at  the  usual 
rate  of  interest,  between  6  and  7  percent, 
a  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on 
that  statement,  but  I  am  merely  going 
to  cite  some  of  the  figures  which  show 
the  21^2  percent  rate.  Believe  me,  if  Rus- 
sia today  is  being  treated  as  a  most  fa- 
vored nation  in  that  it  has  paid  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  the  6  percent,  I  think 
the  U.S.  Goverrunent  should  pay  the 
social  security  trust  fund  an  interest  rate 
that  will  keep  that  fund  solvent  and  not 
siphon  the  funds  out  of  it. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mi-.  Jones). 

Mr,  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  has  not  been  confronted  with  the 
shell  game  where  we  increase  social  se- 
curity, and  by  the  same  token,  decrease 
the  veterans'  pension  or  vice  versa. 

In  this  particular  instance,  should  we 
pass  the  $50  social  security  supplement, 
would  it  in  any  way  reflect  itself  in  a 
reduction  of  the  veterans'  pension? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  conferees  have  done 
everything  possible  to  make  sure  that 
that  did  not  happen.  We  have  written 
a  statement  into  the  bill  providing,  with 
respect  to  any  $50  payment  coming 
under  the  provision  you  referred  to,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  income  (or  in 
the  calendar  year  1975,  as  a  resource)  of 
the  recipient  (or  of  the  family  of  which 
he  is  a  member)  for  purposes  of  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  program  which  undertakes 
to  furnish  aid  or  assistance  to  individuals 
or  families,  where  eligibility  to  receive 
such  aid  or  assistance — or  the  amount  of 
such  aid  or  assistance— under  such  pro- 
gram is  based  on  the  need  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  family  involved. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  assure  that 
that  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman  very 
much. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham), 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  thank  the  conferees 
for  having  partially  accepted  the  Senate 
provision.  I  had  hoped  that  they  could 
go  along  with  the  full  $100  for  social 
security  recipients,  which  would  be  ap- 
proximately what  the  social  security  re- 
cipients would  have  had  if  the  cost-of- 
living  provision  had  gone  into  effect  on 
January  1,  to  which  they  were  entirely 
entitled.  But  the  $50  is  better  than  noth- 
ing. 

In  my  district,  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  money  will  be  well  spent. 
It  will  contribute  to  the  economy,  and  it 
will  help  many  social  security  recipients 
who  are  not  eligible  for  SSI  and  yet  are 
living  under  grave  hardship  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Conable)  . 


The  motion  was  rejected. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  or  order  against  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  ground  that  it  contains 
matter  which  is  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI.  The  non- 
germane  matter  that  I  am  specifically 
referring  to  is  that  section  of  the  report 
deahng  with  section  701.  providing 
certain  unemployment  compensation 
benefits. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  be  heard  any  further? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  have  looked  over  the  House  bill,  and 
I  can  find  no  reference  therein  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  figure  it.  this  particular 
section  came  from  a  Senate  nongermane 
amendment  and  has  no  relation  what- 
soever to  anything  that  was  contained 
in  tlie  House  bill. 

I.  therefore,  say  the  point  of  ord^r 
should  be  sustained. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  desire  to  be  heard  upon 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concede 
the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  concedes  the  point  of  order,  and 
tlie  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  FRENZEL)  desire  to  offer  a  motion? 

Mr.  FTRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  conference  report  on  the  ground  that 
it  contains  matter  which  is  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI. 
The  nongermane  matter  that  I  am  spe- 
cifically referring  to  is  that  section  of  the 
report  dealing  wtih  taxation  of  earnings 
and  profits  of  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions and  their  shareholders,  in  section 
602  as  reported  by  the  committee  of 
conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  desire  to  be  heard  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  do,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

As  the  Speaker  well  knows.  I  am  sure, 
fi-om  listening  carefully  to  the  explana- 
tions regarding  previous  points  of 
order,  at  no  point  cluring  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House-passed  bill  is  there  any 
mention  of  foreign  taxation  and  the 
dealings  of  foreign  taxes  insofar  as 
American  corporations  and  their  subsidi- 
aries are  concerned. 

Title  I  of  the  1975  tax  bill  dealt  with 
the  refund  for  1974  taxes.  Title  II  dealt 
with  reductions  in  individual  income 
taxes.  Title  III  dealt  with  certain 
changes  in  business  taxes,  the  title  which 
dealt  with  the  investment  tax  credit  or 
income  tax  total,  particularly  as  related 
to  small  businesses. 

Thi-  i.vriicular  provision.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  no  way  deals  with  a  matter  that  was 
covered,  mentioned,  or  dealt  with  by  the 
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bill  that  is  presented  to  the  Hou^e.  or 
voted  upon  by  the  House. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect- 
fully urge  that  the  point  of  order  be 
sustained. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Doe.s  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  dcMre  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  UULMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do.  I 
■.vi-h  to  speak  against  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  the  Hou.se 
:^as.sed  had  a  great  many  diverse  sec- 
ticns  in  it:  it  had  credits.  The  matter 
that  has  been  raised  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  very  clearly, 
and  much  of  it  is  in  the  way  of  a  credit. 
We  have  dealt  with  credits  here  both  for 
individuals  and  for  corporations  in  the 
bill  that  the  House  pa.s.sed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  bill  of  this 
scope  and  in  a  bill  that  deals  as  broadly 
with  tax  credits  and  mattcr.s  such  as  this 
that  does  involve  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  it  is  very  clearly 
within  the  province  of  the  bill,  and 
should  be  ruled  germane. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  rule. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  on  a  similar  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CoNABLE)  and  for  the  reasons  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  the  Chair 
overriUes  the  point  of  order. 

Are  there  further  points  of  order.'  If 
not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

•  For  statement  see  prior  proceedin:;s 
of  today's  Record  ' 

Mr.  ULLMAN  'durin?;  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
hour,  after  some  2'j  hours  of  extended 
discussion  on  this  matter,  I  think  that 
there  is  no  one  here  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  broad  principles,  the  broad 
changes  in  the  law  that  are  involved  in 
this  measure.  I  again  want  to  state  that 
the  principal  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
rejuvenate  the  economy  at  a  very  critical 
time  when  we  are  in  a  severe  recession 
with  mounting  unemployment. 

A  tax  reduction  is  clearly  in  order,  as 
has  been  testified  by  most  of  the  econ- 
omists in  this  country  and  most  of  the 
leaders  in  the  busmess  or  labor  commu- 
nity. We  designed  a  package  in  the  House 
that  involved  $19.8  billion  of  reductions 
geared  to  stimulate  the  economy  in  large 
part  by  reducing  taxes  for  the  low-  and 
middle-income  brackets  so  that  it  would 
clearly  be  spent  and  provide  the  incen- 
tives that  we  want. 

The  other  body  added  very  extensive 
amendments  that  increased  tliis  amoimt 
to  $30.6  billion  of  net  reductions,  with 
many  changes  in  the  law.  We  have  had 
a  very  trying  conference.  We  have  sorted 
out  the  Senate  provisions,  deleted  many, 
and  those  that  we  accepted,  we  have 
trimmed  down  to  conform  with  our  views 
of  what  the  fiscal  situation  will  justify. 
We  have  reduced  the  net  revenue  loss 
from  the  $30.6  billion  level  down  to  $22.8 
billion,  and  in  the  process  of  doing  this 
we  also  have  made  some  verj-  significant 


reforms  in  the  tax  laws,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  foreign  income  and  percentage 
depletion. 

I  believe  this  is  a  package  that  will 
provide  the  incentives  needed  to  stimu- 
late the  economy.  It  will  return  tax  funds 
to  the  taxpayers,  primarily  in  the  low- 
and  middle-income  brackets  where  tlie 
mon^y  will  be  spent  and  where  it  is  need- 
ed the  most  to  offset  the  inflationary 
costs  v.h?re  they  have  birne  tlie  heaviest 
burden. 

We  ha\e  incorporated  man;,  tax  re- 
forms involving;  both  foreign  income  and 
domestic  income  that  are  rather  far- 
reaching  in  scope.  I  think  this  is  a  meas- 
ure that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Re- 
member, the  tax  reductions  are  generally 
of  a  1-ycar  character.  The  purixjsc  of 
this  is  to  stimulate  the  economy.  The 
purpose  is  not  to  reduce  taxes  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  When  we  go  to  general 
tax  reform  later  this  year,  we  will  con- 
sider which  provi.-^ions  of  this  bill  should 
be  extended,  but  that  is  a  deci.^ion  which 
we  can  make  later  on  when  we  have  a 
better  picture  of  where  our  economy  is 
going. 

I  think  all  of  us.  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, would  be  well  advised  to  vote  for 
this  measure.  In  talking  to  the  President 
before  we  went  into  the  conference,  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  here 
meets  every  criteria  that  he  had  asked 
for.  It  is  true  there  are  a  few  provisions 
that  I  had  not  approved  in  the  beginning, 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  way  that  they 
have  been  refined  in  this  measure  before 
us  clearly  makes  its  pa.^sage  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  have  an  over- 
V.  helming  vote  in  .support  of  this  confer- 
ence report.  We  discussed  it  very  thor- 
oughly and  I  do  not  believe  we  need  much 
more  discussion. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  deal- 
ing with  the  small  producer  exemption 
from  the  repeal  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance contains  one  paragraph  describing 
the  Senate  provision  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Thp  small  producer  cxemptio!!  i^  not  to  be 
avail. ib!e  under  the  Senate  amendment 
w  !•.!>.  re.-pect  to  any  oil  or  ^;as  property  trans- 
rerred  alter  December  31.  1974,  if  tlie  prin- 
cipal vaUie  of  the  property  has  been  dem- 
ouitrat«d  before  tlie  transfer,  except  iu  the 
case  of  a  transfer  by  reason  of  death,  or  a 
transfer  pursuant  to  a  .section  351  trans- 
action. 

The  statement  of  managers  does  not, 
in  describing  the  conference  substitute, 
touch  on  that  point.  Is  that  the  mana- 
ger's interpretatioii  of  the  conference 
substitute  as  well? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  provision  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  relates  to  a  pos- 
sible abtise  whereby  as  the  result  of 
splitting  up  an  oil  property  the  small 
producer  exemption  might  be  multiplied 
several  times.  Included  in  the  bill  Ls  a 
limitation  which  does  not  make  the 
small  producer  exemption  available  If 
there  is  a  transfer  of  property  after  De- 
cember 31,  1974.  except  in  the  case  of 


transfers  by  death  or  as  the  result  of  a 
transfer  under  section  351.  It  is  in  the 
conference  measure.  We  did  not  describe 
it  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  descrip- 
tion of  the  conference  substitute,  be- 
cause it  was  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  TREEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  Are  you  saying  that  some- 
one v.ho  buys  a  small  property.  50  bar- 
rels a  day.  for  example,  on  the  assump- 
tion th.it.  as  the  law  provides  today,  he 
has  a  percentage  depletion  privilege  at 
22  percent — let  us  say  he  buys  it  on 
February  1.  before  enactment  of  this 
bill — will  he  lose  the  exemption  since  he 
acquired  the  property  after  the  Decem- 
ber 1974  date? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  You  are  right:  he  would 
not  be  eligible  for  the  small  producer 
exemption  since  he  purchased  the  oil 
property  after  December  31,  1974.  How- 
ever, a  purchaser  generally  would 
want  to  use  cost  depletion,  rather  than 
percentage  depletion,  because  it  Is  more 
likely  to  be  favorable  to  him  since  he 
has  the  purchase  price  as  his  basis.  I 
think  the  taxpayer  will  find  no  inequity 
in  this  for  the  legitimate  transaction. 

M  .  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

>T  .  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  c?arify  the 
definition  in  the  law  under  section  208 
concerning  the  purchase  of  new  prin- 
cipal residence  and  specifically  the  pro- 
vision with  respec";  to  purchase  of  new 
principal  residence.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing inder  the  definition,  under  which  it 
says  the  principal  use  of  which  com- 
mences with  the  taxpayer's  use,  it  means 
in  essence  when  the  ground  is  plowed 
and  new  construction  is  started  from 
the  ground  up,  and  it  does  not  cover, 
which  is  nov.'  in  current  practice,  prior 
units  that  were,  say.  rented  but  then 
converted  to  condominiums  or  prior  resi- 
dences that  were  constructed  before,  but 
are  now  rehabilitated  and  sold  for  the 
first  time  under  fee  simple. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  asks  the 
question  about  apartments  converted 
into  condominiums.  It  is  my  understand- 
:  ig  that  such  properties  would  not  qual- 
ify since  the  original  use  of  the  structure 
did  not  commence  with  the  taxpayer.  A 
rehabilitated  property  will  not  qualify, 
because  the  property  must  be  constructed 
or  purchased  by  the  taxpayer  and  the 
original  use  must  have  begun  with  him. 
A  rehabilitated  property  is  a  recon- 
structed property,  not  a  constructed 
property.  Moreover,  the  original  use  of 
the  shell  does  not  begin  with  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  this  instance 
the  original  use  was  for  rental. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes.  And  the  original 
use  and  purpose  I  think  would  be  inter- 
preted as  being  rental. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  it  not  be  appropriate  to  say  only 
ne—  construction  would  qualify? 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  answer  is  "yes." 
Only  construction  which  is  entirely  new 
would  qualify,  and  there  are  no  excep- 
tions. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
\\  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  tlie  ^^entleman 
11, )m  Oregon  iMr.  Duncan)  . 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
t  arlier  in  the  evening  the  gentleman 
liom  Ma.ssachu.setts  iMr.  Burke i  in  rec- 
ognizing the  superb  job  the  gentleman 
liom  Oregon  iMr.  Ullmani  has  done 
with  this  bill,  suggested  the  gentleman 
has  proved  himself  as  a  Big  Leaguer.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  the  Oregon 
delegation  has  recognized  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  as  a  member  of  the  Big 
League  Oregon  Beavers  for  a  long  time. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
question  if  he  will  yield  further  in  con- 
nection with  the  foreign  tax  credit.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  conferees  have  made 
a  distinction  between  foreign  oil  extrac- 
tion income  and  foreign  oil-related  in- 
come. 

So  I  understand  a  service  company  en- 
gaged in  the  drilluig  or  providing  of 
services  comiected  with  drilling  oil  over- 
seas whose  hicome  does  not  come  from 
the  extraction  of  oil,  but  rather  from  the 
providing  of  those  seruces,  would  still 
be  able  to  offset  the  foreign  tax  aid  on 
that  foreign  mcome  against  the  Ameri- 
can tax  on  the  same  foreign  income? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  limitation  is  on  ex- 
traction income  and  whetlrer  or  not  the 
service  income  from  drilling  is  extrac- 
tion income  depends  on  whether  the 
amoimt  received  for  the  services  depends 
on  the  amount  of  oil  found  or  extracted. 
If  it  does.  It  Is  extraction  income.  If  It 
does  not,  it  is  oil-related  income.  The  lim- 
itation applies  to  extraction  income,  but 
excess  credits  within  the  limitation  can 
be  used  with  respect  to  oil-related  in- 
come. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  tlrank  the 
§;entleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
v.ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  understanding  that  the  only/ 
changes  made  in  the  existing  law  with 
respect  to  foreign  tax  credits  affect  only 
the  oil  companies,  that  the  existing  law 
remains  the  same  with  respect  to  all 
other  companies:  is  this  correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  With  respect  to  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  provisions  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Similarly, 
the  deferral  investments  with  respect  to 
foreign  subsidiaries  apply  to  all  com- 
panies, not  just  oil  companies? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  a  couple  questions  with 
respect  to  the  tax  credit  for  home  pur- 
chasers. When  the  gentleman  speaks  of 
in  being  or  in  construction,  would  the 
gentleman  once  again  state  what  is  spe- 
cifically meant.  What  properties  are  af- 
fected by  the  midnight,  March  25,  date? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  provision  says  that 
any  house  that  a  person  began  construc- 
tion on  after  March  25,  1975,  will  not  be 
eligible.  That  is  the  cutoff  date.  Con- 


struction must  have  begun  befoie  Mic ch 
26,  1975,  to  be  eligible. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  M:t\  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  if  I  am  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  no  houses  not  under  construc- 
tion as  of  last  night  can  be  affected? 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  That  is  right.  This  only 
deals  with  housing  inventory  or  where 
the  type  of  construction  I  have  referred 
to  has  already  begun. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Would  tiie 
gentleman  describe  what  lie  means  by  in 
being  or  in  construction  prior  to  mid- 
night  lart  night? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  is  intended  that  con- 
struction is  to  be  considered  as  beginning 
only  when  significant  physical  work  actu- 
ally has  begun  at  the  building  site.  This 
does  not  include  drilling  to  determine  soil 
conditions,  the  preparation  of  an  archi- 
tect's sketches,  the  securing  of  a  build- 
ing permit,  or  the  grading  of  the  land. 
However,  the  digging  of  the  footings,  the 
excavation  of  the  building  site,  or  similar 
work  would  constitute  the  beginning  of 
construction  for  purposes  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Is  thai  the 
test  then,  the  footings  being  in  place  or 
other  excavation? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  There  at  least  would 
have  to  have  been  the  digging  of  the  foot- 
ings and  only  where  the  digging  was  at 
least  of  significance  relative  to  the  work 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Exca\  aiion 
of  the  basement  is  adequate  then? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  believe  if  most  or  all  of 
the  basement  were  to  be  excavated  tliat 
would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi-sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  the  gentleman  clarify  the 
use  of  the  word  "house"?  The  gentleman 
did  not  mean  to  exclude  a  condominium 
or  a  cooperative? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  No.  It  does  include  any 
new  principal  residence  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  which  is  a  single-family  sti-uc- 
ture,  a  condominium,  or  a  unit  in  a  coop- 
erative housing  project.  It  would  also  in- 
clude the  portion  of  a  duplex,  a  row- 
house  or  similar  housing  unit  to  the  ex- 
tent occupied  by  the  taxpayer  as  his 
principal  residence. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  And  the 
same  applies  to  mobile  homes,  as  well  a-s 
to  fixed  dwellings? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes,  the  ansv.er  i.s  yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  at 
what  point  do  we  start  construction  of  a 
mobile  home? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  WcU,  in  the  case  of  a 
mobile  home,  the  construction  must  have 
begun  by  midnight  March  25.  It  must  be 
existing  inventory. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman says  that  houses  shall  include 
mobile  homes  in  being  or  in  constiuction, 
tlaen  those  terms  would  have  an  entirely 
different  application  depending  on 
whether  we  are  referring  to  houses  or  to 
mobile  homes;  am  I  not  correct? 

Siu'ely  the  gentleman  knows  a  mobile 
home  is  in  construction  when  ii  fir.-t 
starts  down  the  assembly  line. 


Mr.  ULLMAN  I  realize  that  mobile 
homes  often  are  constructed  and  held  in 
inventory  by  the  manufacturer.  In  tlie 
case  of  a  mobile  home,  for  constructiim 
to  have  begun,  construction  of  imponaiii 
parts  of  the  property  must  have  bei'ii 
commenced  aiiri  themselves  be  of  a  .sii.- 
nificant  nature.  It  is  not  intended  that 
the  assembly  of  parts,  miless  they  repit- 
sent  a  majoi  portion  of  the  ccniponcni;- 
Oi  the  mobilf  home,  would  constitute  tin 
beginnir.'j  ot  t-  iistruclion  for  this  ;  u;  - 
p-jse. 

Mr.  BROWN  oi  Miciuj^aii.  Hay  I  s..\ 
U)  the  gentleman  that  I  appreciate  iii.-- 
.\ieldinu  to  me?  I  have  another  qucstU'ii. 
but  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  trying  t.<) 
badger  him.  I  know  that  this  is  not  a  pro- 
vision that  he  particularly  likes,  and  I 
think  we  agree  that  it  is  not  a  provisid.i 
that  V, e  should  adopt,  but  all  I  am  doin^i 
is  attempting  to  show  that  it  is  a  \ei> 
bad  pro\ision  from  the  standpoint  oi 
definition  or  implementation. 

May  I  just  continue  along  this  line  a 
little  bit.  becau.se  serving  on  the  Cuiii- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  a.'-  I  d^,. 
we  have  pa.ssed  many  jjroposals  to  lieliJ 
the  housing  industry,  and  it  .seems  to  me 
that  the  ucntleman  is  kind  of  preemplii:.^^ 
what  we  have  tried  to  do. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Let  me  say  to  tiie  f^eii- 
tleman  that  the  cliairman  of  his  com- 
mittee has  taken  the  floor  and  has  point- 
ed out  that  the  housing  bill  which  that 
committee  pas.sed  does  not  deal  wi;li 
existing  inventory.  In  the  debate  on  \hc 
floor,  the  Lssue  of  existing  inventory  v.as 
raised,  and  he  .^aid  tliat  the  way  ihi.s 
comes  through,  he  thinks  fits  in  admir- 
ably with  the  program  your  committ^-e 
has  adopted  to  stimulate  new  housing  noi 
yet  constructed  and.  therefore,  it  coukl 
very  well  be  a  clear  stimulus  to  housii.-i 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  is  exaLi'.y 
the  point  I  made  on  the  floor.  It  \va.s  t!.:- 
ficntlemaii's  side  of  the  ai.sle  whieli 
wanted  to  hmit  the  av.;ilability  of  mo:!- 
pa-ze  interest  svibsidies 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  think  the  i:c:.- 
tleman  would  be  happy  to  support  tjns 
measure  now.  because  it  does  somethin;; 
for  existing  inventories  of  new  housin-y 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  May  I  a.,':: 
the  gentleman  to  define  one  further  e.-^- 
pressioii.  where  it  sa>s  that  in  order  to 
make  sure  there  is  not  fraud,  and  -o 
forth,  that  the  house  must  not  have  i\ i  r 
been  offered  for  sale? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  seller  must  cerlii.\ 
that  the  purchase  price  paid  by  the 
buyer  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  the 
new  residence  was  ever  offered  for  sa';e 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  What  i- 
meant  by  "offtied  for  sale"?  Is  tl;:.t  ;•, 
listing? 

Mr.  ULLM.AN.  It  niean>.  liieialh  v^ii  i! 
it  says,  either  a  lusting,  an  advertL^ement 
or  a  private  offer  to  an  individual  l! 
covers  the  w  hole  gamut. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Even  i:  u 
was  on  a  pcrson-to-iXTSOn  ba^is.  uiui 
so  forth,  involving  a  lower  price? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  intended  interpretation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  tlio 
gentleman. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  Uie  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  housing  .situation  concerns 
me.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  tax  break  to 
the  purchaser  of  an  cxustins  unit,  and 
we  do  not  give  the  same  break  to  tiie 
purchaser  of  a  new  unit  which  will  be 
constructed  in  the  next  few  months.  Will 
thi.s  not  have  the  effect  of  decreasing 
construction  of  many  unit.,  >  Will  it  not 
have  the  effect  of  depressinK  the  home 
building  industry? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Not  at  ail.  In  my  judg- 
ment, before  new  additional  houses  can 
move  well,  there  needs  to  be  a  clearing 
out  of  the  existing  new  hou»e  inventory. 
Tliis  is  a  real  problem,  .since  relative  to 
the  demand  wluch  has  been  aepve.s.^ed 
bv  hiijh  interest  rates,  there  has  been 
an  overproduction  of  hou-sms  m  many 
part.s  of  the  countrv.  It  has  tied  up  m.any 
builders  who  want  to  go  on  and  build 
new  houses  but  who  caiirot  do  so  be- 
cause they  have  their  c^ipiial  tied  up  in 
M\  inventory  of  new  homes  th.ey  cannot 
sell.  In  moving  old  inveutories.  it  will 
tree  them  of  those  cblu;ations.  and  free 
'.heir  capital,  so  that  they  can  go  forward 
V. ith  additional  construction. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  ol  North  Carolina. 
Would  not  the  immediate  effect  be  to  give 
the  owner  of  an  existing  unit  an  ad- 
vantage   over    the    builder    of    the    new 

0!1C^ 

Mr.  LT:.LMAN.  The  House  ijiU  from  the 
Banking  and  Currenf-y  Committee  v^hich 
we  passed  will,  as  tiio  jicntleman  fiom 
Wi.sconsin  has  pointed  out,  provide  very 
real  incentives  for  building  i  ew  housing 
units  in  the  future  at  reasor.able  prices. 
>Ie  will  get  a  real  incentive  in  the  way  of 
interest  subsidies  which  will  .stimulate 
new  housing.  But  I  think  moving  the  ex- 
istin;^  inventory  out.  also  is  important  to 
a  healthy  housing  industiv. 

Ms.  HOLTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
v.Dinan  from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  tiiank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  have  two  questions, 
basically,  because  I  am  concerned  about 
reduction  in  our  tax  revenues,  in  face  of 
a  large  deficit,  except  where  it  is  really 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  economy.  For 
that  reason.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman what  justification  tlicre  is  and 
what  is  the  expense  to  the  taxpayer  in- 
volved in  allowing  in  llie  provision  of 
making  contributions  to  H  R.  10  plans: 
in  other  words,  allowing  someone  to  get 
tax  benefits  for  making  contributions  to 
a  pension  plan  after  the  taxable  year  is 
ended  or  the  calendar  year  is  ended? 
What  is  the  economic  justification  for 
that  at  this  tinv  ■'  Wiiat  is  ti;e  expen;e 
involved'' 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Tiie  Senate  amer.dment 
wo\ild  h.ave  applied  to  yeais  1974  and 
197').  We  con':-ludtd  it  would  not  bo  .ap- 
propriate to  go  back  to  1974.  to  make  it 
apply  for  197.5.  This  is  the  rule  that  r.p- 
jilies  in  1976  and  subsequent  years  as  a 
result  of  the  Pension  Reform  Act  and 
all  this  amendment  does  is  to  make  the 
rule  in  the  Pension  Reform  Act  appli- 
cable beginning  in  1975  as  well.  This 
amendment  will  help  those  people  who 
may  not  know  the  full  amount  of  their 


income  at  the  close  of  a  year  since  it 
gives  the-ii  until  they  fl?  their  return  to 
particiiJate  in  tiie  Keogh  plan. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  understand  that 
I  was  a.sking  tb.e  gentleman  what  con- 
ceivable economic  basis  is  there  for  this 
at  this  time.  Is  this  sroinc  to  stimulate 
the  economy  in  any  rcspccf 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  amendment  has  no 
revenue  impact  one  v.av  or  tlie  other. 
The  Senate  conferees  believed  it  was 
equitable  to  do  this  now  and  we  aer*  ed  to 
go  along  witii  them  on  this  provision 
especially  since  it  is  the  rule  for  197(5  and 
the  future,  and  it  had  no  revenue  con- 
scv'uences. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Let  me  also  ask  the 
gentleman  what  the  cost  is  going  to  be  in 
resiiect  to  tax  credit  for  home  purchasers 
and  who  is  going  to  ber.efit  most.  What 
income  bracket  will  this  benefit  mo.st? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  co-t  of  the  hous- 
ing provision  costs  a  maximum  of  $600 
million.  The  Senate  amendment  would 
have  cost  Sl.l  billion.  We  reduced  the 
cost  by  tlie  modification  we  added  to  the 
provision.  It  wil!  help  those  wlio  buy  a 
nev.  home  out  of  the  existing  inventory. 
It  will  lielp  otiier'-,  because  it  v,  ill  free  up 
funds  to  build  r.cw  hou.sing.  It  is  a  t>- 
peicent  credit  with  a  maximum  of  S2.000. 
This  means  tliat  the  maximum  cicthi  will 
cover  a  hou.se  costing  S40.000,  Anyone 
purchasing  a  new  home  whuh  costs  un- 
der S40.000  \\  ill  receive  a  credit  of  .5  per- 
cent of  tlie  cost  of  the  home  and  on  a 
home  which  costs  more  than  .$40,000,  the 
person  will  still  get  a  credit  but  it  will  be 
no  larper  than  the  credit  on  a  S4n.000 
house. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Cut,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
ii  not  true — and  perhaps  tlie  gentleman 
will  correct  me  if  I  im  wrong — that  this 
tax  credit  ba-.ica'ly  then  is  for  i)ersons 
in  t)ie  upper  income  brackets  and  also 
for  persons  who  are  able  to  afford  a 
home  at  this  time,  as  ouposed  to  tho.se 
wlio  are  unemployed  and  as  opposed  to 
llio.se  who  have  mue  modest  incomes; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ULLMAX.  The  S:2.000  maximum 
means  that  the  maximum  benefit  will 
go  to  those  who  buy  a  S40.000  home, 
i  understand  that  the  general  rule  of 
thumb  is  that  you  buy  a  house  equal  to 
2' J  times  your  annual  earnings.  If  this 
is  true,  this  means  that  the  maximum 
benefit  under  this  provision  will  go  to  a 
person  with  a  S16.000  a  year  income. 
I  do  not  think  of  such  a  person  as  being 
in  the  uj-'iier  iiif'ome  croup.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  in  the  middle-income 
category  and  helps  those  who  perhaps 
we  did  not  give  quite  enough  help  to  in 
some  of  tlie  other  provisions.  This  is  not 
a  permanent  amendment  in  the  law;  it 
only  a:^i))ies  for  the  remaining  9  months 
of  the  year. 

The  provision  is  put  in  for  a  verv  spe- 
cific purpo.se  and,  even  though  I  opposed 
this  matter  vei-y  stronr-ly  all  the  way 
through  the  conference  until  the  end, 
I  think,  considering  the  way  we  have  tied 
it  down,  it  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
i'cros.s  the  board  in  stimulating  construc- 
tion. This  IS  what  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 

w  ill  undoubtedly  be  cases  where  foreign 
companies  wish  to  reorganize  to  adjust 
to  the  new  ground  rules  laid  down  by 
tliis  bill.  Am  I  correct  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  apply  section  367  to  automati- 
cally in-event  all  such  reorganizations 
from  being  tax  free  solely  becau.se  they 
are  made  in  rcspon.se  to  this  new  legis- 
lation? 

JTr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  ab.so- 
liitely  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr, 

M.\r'r)EN  '  . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all 
Members  to  support  the  conference  re- 
P  a  t  on  H.R.  2166.  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975.  The  conference  report  provides 
for  a  refund  on  1974  tax  liability.  The 
refu'.id  will  be  paid  in  one  installment 
bc;,inv.ing  in  May  1975  and  will  have  a 
minimum  rebate  of  at  least  $100  with  a 
maximum  rebate  of  $200.  The  conference 
report  ah;o  provides  for  a  5-percent  tax 
crenit— up  to  $2,000— for  piUThasers  of 
new  homes. 

However,  the  most  important  feat-ire 
of  this  bill  is  that  it  includes  the  so- 
called  Green  amendment,  which  I  fought 
for  in  the  Democratic  Caucus,  eliminat- 
ing the  current  22  percent  oil  depletion 
allowance  for  the  major  oil  companies. 
Thus  the  effect  of  this  conference  report 
w  ill  be  to  require  the  large  multinational 
oil  companies  to  pay  their  fair  share  of 
ta.\es  for  the  first  time  in  recent  memory. 

The  conference  report  also  provides  a 
one-time  $50  payment  to  each  .social  se- 
curity recipient,  railroad  retiree  and 
agf^d,  blind  and  disabled  recipient. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  people  of  America 
are  ea','erly  awaiting  passage  of  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act.  The  House  must  pa.ss  this 
cniference  report  without  further  delav. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
niy.se' f  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  iMr,  du  Pont'. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  this  eve- 
ning is  taking  yet  another  irresponsible 
step  down  the  road  to  fiscal  insanity. 
We  are  about  to  pa.ss  a  $24  billion  tax  cut 
bill,  on  top  of  a  Federal  budget  which 
already  faces  a  deficit  of  over  $60  billion. 
This  legislation  will  prove  to  be  a  cruel 
hoax  to  the  American  taxpayer,  a  hoax 
tiial  will  return  to  haunt  him  in  the  form 
of  rai-ung  inflation,  skyrocketing  interest 
rate.-,  and  economic  chaos. 

Some  time  ago.  faced  by  mounting  un- 
employment and  economic  recession.  I 
supported  and  voted  for  a  $17  billion  tax 
cut  bill  to  stimulate  our  depre.s.sed  econ- 
omy. But  much  water — and  a  lot  of  other 
matter — has  gone  over  the  dam  since 
that  time.  What  started  out  as  a  bill  with 
a  purpose — a  simple  one-shot  tax  cut  to 
stimulate  a  recession-plagued  economy — 
has  become  a  Fi'ankenstein  monster, 
stalking  the  economic  landscape,  threat- 
ening to  smash  our  delicately  balanced 
economy  and  destroy  all  hope  of  a  full 
economic  recovery. 

But  even  more  important,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  Congress  has 
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taken  a  $52  billion  1976  deficit  and  ex- 
panded it  to  over  $85  billion.  Indeed, 
since  the  House  last  considered  this  bill, 
it  has  increased  the  potential  Federal 
budget  deficit  by  $8  bUlion.  I  have  voted 
against  these  irresponsible  spending  bills, 
for  it  is  clear  to  me  that  mile.ss  someone 
fsts  control  of  this  'runaway  Congress" 
the  1976  deficit  could  go  over  $100  bil- 
lion— nearly  double  the  record  $52  bil- 
lion deficit  which  the  President  origi- 
nally forecast. 

A  $100  bilhon  deficit  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  everyone  in  this 
countrj',  particularly  the  middle-income 
taxpayers  that  this  tax  cut  bill  seeks  to 
help  most.  A  $100  billion  deficit  will: 

Send  interest  rates — which  have  start- 
ed down — skyrocketing  back  through  the 
ceiling  as  the  Government  launches  a 
massive  borrowing  campaign  lo  finance 
the  deficit. 

Set  oflf  a  wave  of  inflation  vhich  will 
send  prices  soaring  again  alter  recent 
price  casing. 

Destroy  consumer  confidence — ilic  key 
to  any  economic  recovery— in  the  wake 
of  the  news  of  a  $100  billion  deficit. 

Dry  up  available  mortgage  money  in 
savings  and  loans  institutions  just  as  the 
corner  had  been  turned.  In  January  and 
FebiTiary  for  example,  savings  and  loans 
reversed  the  recent  trends  and  recorded 
near  record  inflows  after  net  deficits  in 
mid  and  late  1974. 

This  is  truly  a  "runaway  Congress"' 
with  no  direction,  no  leadership,  little 
responsibility,  and  less  judgment.  It 
promises  to  take  a  record  $52  billion  defi- 
cit and  double  it.  The  Congress  has  lost 
all  sense  of  fiscal  control  and  responsi- 
ble .spending  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  lead  to  eco- 
nomic chaos;  and  will  weaken  our  entire 
economic  system.  I  cannot  support  it.  We 
must  not  encourage  a  new  wave  of  in- 
flation, force  interest  rates  through  the 
ceiling,  and,  worst  of  all,  we  must  not 
place  the  final  burden  on  the  veiT  people 
we  seek  to  help — the  average  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  sign  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  2166  and  must  oppose  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  I  had  felt 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  essentially  were  designed  to 
provide  an  immediate  stimulus  to  our 
economy  were  appropriate  because  they 
targeted  in  on  accomplishing  that  pur- 
po.-e.  The  President's  program  was  a  bal- 
anced one  providing  approximately  $16 
billion  in  tax  reductions  for  individuals 
and  busines.ses  and  at  the  time  they  were 
proposed,  were  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary. The  bill  approved  by  the  House  was 
substantially  above  the  President's  re- 
quest and  contained  features  that  were 
neither  necessaiy  nor  desirable  for  the 
overall  purpose  of  stimulating  our  econ- 
omy. The  conference  agreement  which 
will  provide  a  revenue  loss  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $23  billion  is  too  much  too 
late  in  my  opinion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  conference 
agreement  goes  far  beyond  the  purpose 
of  stimulation  and  ends  up  a  tax  relief 
bill  for  many  Individuals  who  not  only 


may  not  use  the  money  for  tlie  kind  of 
purchases  needed  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, but  also  gives  relief  tc  the  benefici- 
aries of  certain  Federal  programs  like 
social  security  and  the  supplementary 
secmity  income  program  wlio  are,  at  the 
same  time  they  are  receiving  this  relief, 
also  getting  significant  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. 

In  the  case  of  social  secui  it.v  rcclpu-uls, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing the  payments  granted  under  this  bill, 
they  will  also  be  getting  an  8.6-percent 
cost-of-livijig  increase.  In  my  view,  thus 
kind  of  reckless  spending  us  not  needed 
to  stimulate  the  economy  and  will  serve 
only  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  significant 
inflationary  period  after  the  economy 
has  recovered. 

The  indicators  that  are  available  to  all 
of  us  show  that  the  economy  will  prob- 
ably right  itself  in  normal  couise  and 
our  charter  should  be  to  inisure  that  we 
do  not  do  so  much  now  as  to  guarantee 
large  inflation  later.  This  bill  will  prob- 
ably have  a  minimal  impact  on  the  reces- 
sion, but  sui'ely  will  have  a  maximum  im- 
pact on  continuing  the  inflation  that 
caused  recession  in  the  first  place. 

It  perpetuates  the  long-term  deficits 
which  all  agree  have  been  at  the  cau.se  of 
the  inflation  which  we  have  experienced 
in  the  past  few  years.  If  we  are  interested 
in  solving  our  economic  problems  both  in 
the  short  term  and  in  the  long  term,  we 
should  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
avoid  these  long-term  deficits  and  the 
time  to  start  this  avoidance  procedure 
i.-  now. 

Tlie  permanent  structural  changes 
m  ide  by  this  bill  guarantee  these  deficits. 
The  Budget  Committee  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  ha\c  both  estimated 
our  fiscal  1976  deficit  at  $80  billion,  w  liich 
is  approximately  $50  billion  above  the 
President's  budget.  Such  an  enormous 
increase  is  totally  unwarranted. 

Also,  the  conference  agreement  raises 
major  obstacles  to  badly  needed  reforms 
in  the  tax  and  welfare  systems.  I  have 
long  advocated  tax  reform,  but  believe 
that  it  should  be  done  in  a  thoughtful 
and  deliberate  way  and  not  piecemeal  as 
is  attempted  by  this  conference  agree- 
ment. 

In  addition,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  one  of  the  most  absurd  provisions 
that  I  have  ever  considered.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  a  provision  providing  a 
5-percent  tax  credit  not  to  exceed  &2,000 
on  the  purchase  price  of  a  new  principal 
residence  including  mobile  homes.  This 
was  an  amendment  added  by  Senator 
Long  and  in  its  initial  form  was  bad 
policy.  The  conference  agreement  is  e\  en 
worse.  It  provides  for  the  $2,000  credit 
but  only  for  new  houses  that  are  either 
in  being  or  in  construction  before  12 
midnight  on  March  25.  In  addition,  the 
conference  agreement  provides  that  in 
order  for  the  purchaser  of  the  home  to 
obtain  the  tax  credit,  he  must  obtain 
a  certification  from  the  seller  swearing 
that  the  price  is  the  lowest  price  that 
the  house  was  ever  offered  at  either  dur- 
ing construction  or  after  completion.  If 
the  seller  falls  this  certiflcatlon,  he  is 
subject  to  treble  damages  on  the  differ- 
ence between   the  lowest   price   offered 


and  the  lowest  price  he  claimed  to  have 
offered  the  house  at,  the  fraud  provisions 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  rea- 
sonable attorneys"  fees  necessary  to  void 
the  deal.  Tiiis  is  no  more  than  the  worst 
of  all  possible  compromises  on  a  bad 
provision  and  on  this  basis  alone,  the 
conference  report  should  be  rejected. 

I  propose  making  a  recommittal  mo- 
tion to  return  the  report  back  to  con- 
ference and  trust  there  will  be  strong 
support  of  this  recommittal  motion. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  l.o;n 
New  York  i  Mr.  Conable  ' . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\e 
only  one  brief  point  to  make  at  this  time 

I  think  we  have  lost  our  way  on  tiiis 
bill.  We  started  out  to  try  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  Instead  of  stimulating  the 
economy  with  substantial  temporary  re- 
bates, we  have  inched  a  very  lai>'e 
amount  of  money  into  the  economy 
through  one  Lax  system,  including  with- 
lioldirfc.  .small  rebates,  and  structural 
changes.  We  have,  in  fact,  converted  tins 
into  a  tax  reform  bill:  and  we  have 
allowed  tlie  struetuie  of  that  tax  reform 
bill  to  be  dictated  capriciously  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  bodj  during  tlieir  flour 
debates,  rather  than  through  carclul 
deliberation. 

V/hat  I  want  to  ,say  lo  those  who  ai  e 
committed  to  tax  reform  is  thi.s:  In 
effect,  you  have  given  away  your  seed 
corn  in  this  bill,  and  you  cannot  ex,jc'ct 
later  in  the  year  a  comprehensive  lax 
reform  bill  carefully  deliberated  and 
constructed  b.\  the  Committee  on  Wa;.  .> 
and  Mcaius. 

I  know  an  effort  will  be  made,  but  \^e 
have  committed  so  many  goodies  in  tin- 
bill,  many  of  them  .so  extravagant  thai 
you  arc  not  going  to  Ije  able  lo  sweeten 
the  pot  to  get  tax  reform  later  in  the 
,\ear.  Tonight  you  are  building  liie 
groundwork  for  liiture  leform  ciis- 
■r^poinlmenl. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  il  the  gentle- 
man feels  tliat  depletion  has  been  set 
aside  finally,  and  that  the  fat  cats  have 
been  relegated  to  their  proper  place,  he 
has  not  studied  the  bill.  Depletion  is  still 
alive,  and  will  remain  a  whipping  boy. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  sucli  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Penns>I\aiiia  'Mr. 
Shi;sxui!  ' . 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .shi.il 
vote  in  favor  of  liiis  S23  billion  lax  cut 
because  I  believe  the  American  people 
are  ovcrljurdened  with  taxation  and  be- 
cause this  bill  provides  lor  the  elimina- 
tion of  tlie  oil  depletion  allowance.  I  em- 
phasize as  strongly  as  I  can  that  this 
Congress  will  be  acting  in  a  gro.ssly  irre- 
sponsible fashion  if  it  does  not  immedi- 
ately act  to  reduce  Goveitmient  spending 
in  order  to  pay  for  this  tax  cut  and  re- 
duce the  deficit. 

I  seriously  considered  voting  against 
this  bill,  on  the  reasonable  assumption 
that  one  could  not  expect  this  spend- 
thrift Congress  to  exercise  aro'  degi-ee  ol 
fiscal  responsibility.  America  cannot 
stand  the  $80  to  $100  bilhon  deficit  facing 
us.  We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
must  either  cut  taxes  and  reduce  spend- 
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ing  or  increase  taxes  to  pay  for  excessive 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  vote  to  .spend 
ttie  billions  being  wa.sted  by  this  spend- 
thrift Congress  so  I  liave  no  desire  to 
vote  to  tax  the  Amenca!i  people  to  pay 
for  It.  Let  the  Members  of  this  House 
V.  ho  voted  to  spend  all  the  money  now 
vote  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  bills. 

I  shall  not  hold  my  breath  until  such 
a  display  of  responsibility  occurs,  but  un- 
less there  are  sipns  of  '.villingness  to  cut 
.spending.  I  may  be  forced  to  reconsider 
my  position  ar.d  vote  to  sustain  a  Presi- 
dential veto  of  this  legislation  should 
one  occur. 

Mark  these  words,  if  this  Congress 
does  not  cut  spending — if  this  Congress 
does  not  significantly  reduce  the  hoiren- 
dous  deficit  facing  this  Nation  in  fiscal 
1976.  we  shall  expei  lence  repeated  rounds 
of  ri.sing  interest  rates  and  inflation,  fol- 
lowed with  more  recession  by  1977  and 
beyond.  And  vhen  that  occurs,  the  very 
Members  who  made  it  happen,  will  point 
to  our  deteriorating  economy  and  impose 
further  Government  controls  as  tlie  sup- 
posed cure. 

One  more  "cure'  may  well  be  the  last 
'  cure"  our  beleaguered  free-enterprise 
sy-tem  can  stand. 

It  this  Congies.s  persists  in  force-feed- 
ing the  patient  with  80  billion  proof  or 
100  billion  proof  old  deficit."  we  shall 
eventually  create  a  blithering  •  eco-holic  ' 
who  will  stagger  down  the  path  to  .seU- 
destruction. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  Mr  Speaker.  T  yield 
such  t:me  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
Ler.ileman    from    North    Carolina    'Mr. 

M.^KTI.S-    . 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr  Six-akcr  I  speak  m 
contimied  opposition  to  H.R  2166.  Had 
tlie  Congress  been  dealing  \uth  a  swift, 
one-shot  stimulatiiv.;  tax  cut  of  modest 
proportions.  I  would  have  supported  it. 
Tlie  risks  of  recession  are  such  that  we 
sliould  adopt  mca.sures  to  i,'enerate  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Unfortunately,  only  une-tlind  of  this 
package  will  stimulate  tiie  economy  in  a 
timely  way  to  promote  such  a  recovery. 
The  remainder  is  a  combination  of  ill- 
considered  tinkering  with  tlie  tax  code 
which  v.ill  contribute  an  inflationary 
sustained  stimulus  lon.';^  after  the  need 
to  deal  vith  recession  has  pa.s.scd  into 
hi.story. 

Many  of  tliese  more  permanent  and  in- 
flationary improvLsations  are  of  a  nature 
that  should  not  be  a  part  of  a  stimula- 
tive tax  cut  In  addition  to  a  novel  tax 
cut  for  people  who  pay  no  taxes,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  di.scriminatory  preferential  tax 
cut  boniLs  for  the  per.son  who  his  small 
debts  but  not  available  to  the  person  of 
similar  income  with  substantial  debts,  in 
addition  to  juggling  of  enerL:y  taxes  that 
will  be  both  inflationary  on  prices  and 
recessionary  on  production,  this  confer- 
ence report  now  offers  a  de\ice  to  in- 
tiea.se  the  price  of  a  house  by  S2,000.  a 
child  care  deduction,  a  novel  transfer  of 
general  fund  revenues  to  the  social  se- 
curity fund,  and  a  nongermane.  back- 
door appropriation  for  unemployment 
compensation.  It  does  so  at  a  total  of  $23 
billion. 

The  overall  impact  of  this  bill  must  be 
grossly    Inflationary.    This    $23    billion. 


alon'4  with  another  S50  billion  or  .'^o  in 
new  Federal  debt,  can  be  pumped  into 
the  economy  as  it^  advocates  intend: 
but  it  must  simultaneously  be  pumped 
riyht  back  out  of  the  economy.  If  it  is 
borrowed,  in  competition  with  the  capi- 
t:il  investment  needs  of  American  busi- 
ness, the  effect  on  interest  rates  would 
be  devastating.  The  total  to  be  borrowed 
might  well  exceed  the  money  market 
available  for  all  borrowers,  and  would 
grossly  exaggerate  interest  rates.  That 
will  be  disastrous  to  the  employment  po- 
t'.'ntiul  of  the  free  enterprise  economy. 

In  keepin-;  witli  the  recent  conu'res- 
sional  resolution  requesting  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  avoid  higher  interest 
rates,  the  only  alternative  would  be  to 
nioncti.:e  the  S75  billion  deficit.  Now,  in 
plain  language,  th.tt  means  instead  of 
finaiicmg  the  deficit  by  borrowing,  the 
deficit  would  be  "financed"  by  the  irrc- 
soonsible  expedient  of  just  printing;  more 
money.  This  would  inexorably  add  enor- 
mous inflationary  pie.«sure,  leading  to 
steep  devaluation  of  the  American  dol- 
lar. We  should  not  deceive  tlie  American 
people  on  this.  The  inflationary  impact 
will  cause  their  tax  cut  to  evaporate  be- 
fore they  get  it. 

Thus,  the  choice  between  an  unprece- 
dented interest  rate  versus  an  unprece- 
dented inflation  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  choice: 
Defeat  or  carve  down  tliis  tax  bill  U) 
mini;ni<::e  its  inflationary  impact. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Ketchumi. 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  this  conference  reiwrt.  I  do 
so  alter  considerable  thought  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  several  good  .sections 
are  contained  herein.  But  the  simple 
truth  remains  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
cut  revenues  by  billions  of  dollars  at  a 
time  when  inflation  is  stiil  our  major 
economic  problem. 

I  believe  that  taxes  are  too  high.  I  wish 
I  could  be  standing  here  voting  for  a 
bill  to  cut  taxes  by  $20  billion  as  well. 
But  the  conference  report  before  us  only 
reduces  income,  and  does  nothing  to  ad- 
dress the  real  problem  and  tlie  cau.se  of 
infill t ion — Government  spending. 

Tiip  Budget  Committee  now  estimates 
that  this  years  deficit  will  be  in  the 
neichborhood  of  $78  billion.  This  bill  will 
add  to  that  total.  The  way  that  this 
deficit  v.ill  be  financed  is  through  Gov- 
ernment borrowing,  which  will  dri\e  up 
intoiT'-t  rates,  remove  funds  for  private 
ca;iit:il  investments,  worsen  inflation, 
and  deepen  the  rece.ssion.  Cutting  taxes 
at  this  time  will  make  all  of  us  look 
like  the  Faster  Bininy  to  the  folks  back 
hoivic.  but  their  opinion  will  cliaime  wlu-n 
thev  di:-T0ver  the  real  costs  of  this  bi'l. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
rot'tid  of  inflation  which  will  l>e  touched 
off  by  this  bill  will  more  than  devour  any 
rebates  we  are  offering.  Sooner  or  later, 
when  the  Federal  Government  has  gob- 
bled up  all  the  money  avaihible  for  bor- 
row ing,  we  will  crank  ui)  the  presses  and 
simply  start  printing  more  money  to  fi- 
nance more  and  more  Government  pro- 
grams and  offset  more  and  more  tax  re- 
ductions. And  it  will  end  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  pushing  around  whctl-bar- 


rows  filled  with  dollars  to  do  their  gro- 
cery shopping. 

Another  point  should  be  made  about 
this  conference  report,  and  that  is,  it  is 
far  more  than  just  a  tax  reduction 
measure.  It  is  also  a  welfare  bill,  a  social 
security  bill,  an  unemployment  compen- 
sation bill,  an  energy  bill — in  fact  It  has 
something  for  everyone  except  those  who 
want  to  solve  our  basic  economic  prob- 
lems. 

I  believe  t!ie  American  people  will  un- 
der.stand  our  action  if  we  defeat  this 
bill.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ruin  any  po- 
litical careers  to  stand  up  courageoiusly 
and  admit  that  Congress  can  no  longer 
play  Santa  Claus  with  money  it  does  not 
have.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  exercise 
the  restraint  we  have  heard  so  much  talk 
abou  and  vote  against  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Tkeen  I . 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  ex- 
t:-eme  regret  that  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2l66.  I  re- 
gret that  I  must  vote  against  adoption 
of  the  report— and  thus  against  this 
bill — because  I  believe  some  form  of  tax 
reduction  is  probably  needed.  Indeed.  I 
believe  the  original  proposal  by  President 
Ford  for  a  quick  tax  cut,  mainly  in  the 
form  of  early  rebates  of  a  percentage  of 
1974  taxes,  was  sound. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  now  before 
us  goes  far  beyond  what  is  needed  for 
economic  stimulus  and,  furthermore,  it 
contains  extraneous  matter  not  relevant 
to  its  stated  purpose. 

I  oppose  this  bill  for  several  specific 
reasons : 

Fir-st,  the  curtailment  of  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas 
production  is  too  severe.  It  will  discour- 
age investment  in  oil  and  gas  production 
at  a  time  when  we  desperately  need  to 
increase  our  domestic  production. 

Second,  the  tax  credit  of  up  to  $2,000 
to  purchase  existing  new  houses,  while 
well  intended,  will  prove  to  be  seriously 
disruptive  to  an  orderly  housing  market. 
It  discriminates  against  people  who  have 
to  sell  the  homes  in  which  they  live 
because  purchaser  interest  will  be  shifted 
to  new  houses.  I  doubt  it  will  stimulate 
new  construction  because  the  credit  only 
applies  to  houses  constructed  or  under 
construction  before  March  26.  1975.  Most 
houses  in  inventory  as  of  this  date  will 
be  sold  anyway  during  the  next  9 
months — the  tax  credit  provision  expires 
on  December  31,  IL'75.  Thus,  the  cost  ol 
this  to  the  American  taxpayer,  in  tli2 
form  of  lost  revenues,  is  far  out  of  i.no- 
portion  to  the  benefits  involved. 

Third,  the  philo.sophy  of  tiic  rcba:e 
provisions  is  an  enigma  to  me.  The  maxi- 
mimi  rebate  that  a  taxpayer  can  receiv? 
is  $200.  while  a  person  who  paid  no  tares 
in  1974,  due  to  low  income,  may  receive 
a  payment  from  the  Federal  Government 
of  as  much  as  $400.  Indeed,  those  wh  > 
had  earned  incomes  of  $30,000  or  more  in 
1974  will  actually  receive  -x  reduced  tax 
rebate,  to  wit,  only  $100.  Thus,  the  more 
taxe.s  a  man  or  woman  paid  in  1974,  the 
less  the  rebate. 
Fourth,    there    is    a    very    dangerous 
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precedent  in  the  provision  for  a  S50  pay- 
ment to  each  social  security  recipient.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  increasing  social 
security  benefits  to  meet  the  rising  cost 
of  living.  Indeed,  I  voted  for  the  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  this  program.  And, 
these  persons  will  receive  an  automatic 
increase  in  July  of  this  year.  What  is 
wrong  with  this  $50  pr.yment  is  that — 
although  the  amount  is  a  pittance  to 
each  individual — it  establishes  the  prece- 
dent of  paying  social  secm'ity  beneficiar- 
ies out  of  general  revenues.  This  is  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  trust  fuiid  concept 
of  our  social  security  system.  From  now 
on  the  pressure  will  increase  to  meet 
social  security  benefits  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury. It  could  destroy  our  already  belea- 
guered social  security  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset, 
it  is  painful  to  me  to  cast  a  nay  vote  on 
this  legislation  because  there  arc  some 
good  and  wise  provisions.  It  is  much 
easier  to  vote  for  a  tax  cut  than  to  vote 
against  it.  It  is  politically  dangerous  to 
vote  against  a  tax  cut.  But,  I  believe  my 
duty  is  to  vote  in  accordance  with  my 
judgment  as  to  what  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  my  country.  Using  that  as  my 
guide,  I  will  vote  against  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 
Moore)  . 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report.  I  do 
not  like  what  I  have  to  do,  but  I  feel 
strongly  that  if  a  Congressman  cannot 
do  what  he  knows  is  right,  he  should  not 
be  here.  I  voted  against  H.R.  2166, 
known  as  the  Tax  Reduction  Act,  when 
it  was  last  before  the  House  and  must 
do  so  again.  I  would  have  liked  very 
much  to  have  voted  for  a  tax  reduction 
as  I  believe  it  to  be  necessary.  However, 
I  must  consider  the  things  wrong  with 
this  bill  and  weigh  them  against  the 
good.  I  have  done  so  and  have  found 
this  bill  entirely  unacceptable  for  seven 
important  reasons. 

First,  the  bill  now  includes  the  Sen- 
ate nongermane  amendment  providing 
for  a  $2,000  tax  credit  for  those  persons 
who  purchase  a  brand  new  house.  I  find 
this  provision  very  unfair  and  discrimi- 
natory for  several  reasons.  There  should 
not  be  discrimination  as  to  whether 
someone  buys  a  new  house  or  an  old 
house.  This  will  certainly  hurt  the  real 
estate  market  as  buyers  will  look  only 
for  homes  that  have  just  been  con- 
structed as  others  will  not  get  this  tax 
credit.  In  addition,  this  is  an  effort  to  di- 
rectly and  prejudicially  help  new  home 
construction  because  it  is  suffering  fi- 
nancial difficulties,  but  there  are  other 
industries  having  this  same  difficulty. 
Why  should  we  not  give  a  similar  tax 
credit  on  new  cars,  new  appliances,  new 
furniture,  or  any  other  item  that  is  new 
and  comes  from  a  depressed  industry? 
Obviously,  the  logic  of  this  provision  is 
very  weak  at  best. 

The  second  reason  for  my  opposition 
is  due  to  the  provision,  again  inserted 
by  the  Senate,  to  give  every  social  se- 
curity recipient  a  $50  bonus  giveaway 
check.  This  will  be  the  first  time  in 


the  entire  33  year  history  of  social  se- 
curity that  a  direct  payment  has  been 
made  from  the  Federal  Treasury  rather 
than  from  social  security  funds.  This 
.<;ets  a  very  dangerous  precedent  of  doing 
this  again  and  again,  rather  than  solv- 
ing the  very  serious  problems  of  the 
social  security  system.  Further,  it  should 
be  noted  that  this  $50  is  to  be  given  to 
people  who  do  not  need  it  as  there  are 
many  social  security  recipients  who 
make  more  than  enough  money  to  live 
on  through  investments  and  other  forms 
of  exempt  income.  This  provision  should 
have  been  limited  to  those  people  who 
need  it,  such  as  SSI  recipients.  There- 
fore, this  provision  is  not  a  tax  cut  as 
was  the  intention  of  Congress,  but  is  an 
actuarially  unsound  and  wasteful  give- 
away, worsening  an  already  in  trouble 
social  security  system. 

The  third  reason  for  my  opposition 
is  the  drastic  curtailment  of  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  for  independent  and 
minor  oil  companies  and  royalty  owners. 
This  will  directly  result  in  these  people 
being  forced  to  sell  their  oil  holdings  to 
major  oil  companies  because  they  will 
not  be  able  to  raise  capital  to  drill  for  oil 
as  they  do  now  with  the  depletion  al- 
lowance. This  simply  means  we  are 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  large  major 
oil  companies  by  forcing  the  little  com- 
panies out  of  business.  Further,  there  are 
many  oil  wells  that  will  not  now  be 
drilled  because  they  are  not  profitable 
for  large  oil  companies,  but  are  for 
minor  ones  who  will  not  now  be  able 
to  drill.  This  will  also  directly  hurt 
Louisiana  as  we  have  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  royalty  interests, 
such  as  small  land  owners,  it  will  put  our 
small  oil  companies  out  of  business  and 
thus  increase  our  unemployment  and 
lower  our  per  capita  income,  and  will 
lessen  the  already  declining  oil  revenues 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

My  fourth  reason  In  opposition  is  the 
fact  that  this  bill  establishes  for  the  first 
time  in  oiu*  history  a  direct  Federal  give- 
away program  to  our  citizens  in  the  form 
of  a  negative  income  tax.  People  who  do 
not  work  in  this  country  or  who  do  not 
pay  taxes  will  receive  up  to  $400  under 
this  bill,  whereas  the  middle -income  tax- 
payer who  is  being  heavily  taxed  and 
supporting  the  country  may  receive  only 
$100.  This  is  entirely  unfair  and  sets  a 
very  dangerous  precedent.  I  fear  that 
this  will  be  continued  year  after  year 
and  increased  instead  of  using  the  estab- 
lished State  welfare  agencies  who  are  far 
better  organized  to  administer  welfare 
programs. 

My  fifth  reason  is  the  fact  that  this 
bill  is  highly  inflationary.  The  bill  calls 
for  approximately  $23  billion  in  tax  loss 
to  the  Federal  Government,  which  is 
probably  a  conservative  estimate,  and 
which  is  $7  billion  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  and  $5.2  billion  more  than 
the  fii-st  time  we  voted  on  this  bill.  The 
Federal  deficit  for  this  year  is  approach- 
ing $80  billion,  the  highest  since  World 
War  n,  which  means  that  this  bill  is 
probably  a  cure  worse  than  the  disease, 
as  it  will  surely  cause  us  to  enter  back 
into  the  age  of  double  digit  inflation,  pos- 


sibly as  high  as  20  percent.  I  favor  a  tax 
cut,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  at 
least  a  reasonable  amount  of  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
this  bill  at  this  time. 

My  sixth  reason  for  opposing  the  re- 
port is  the  fact  that  the  middle-income 
taxpayer  who  most  needs  relief  gets  the 
least,  probably  between  $100  to  $200.  The 
idea  behind  the  President's  proposed  tax 
cut  was  to  give  significant  relief  to  the 
taxpayer  who  would  use  that  relief  to 
stimulate  the  recovery  of  our  economy. 
Tliere  will  be  little  or  no  stimulus  or  re- 
lief from  a  $100  to  $200  tax  rebate  as  it 
is  insignificant. 

My  seventh  reason  and  final  reason 
for  opposing  this  repoit  is  that  this 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  tax  cut 
or  rebate  bill  for  individuals  and  busi- 
ness. It  has  turned  out  to  be.  however, 
a  hastily  conceived,  ill-advised,  and  im- 
properly constructed  complex  tax  reform 
bill  including  many  nongermane  mat- 
ters far  broader  than  should  have  been 
considered,  with  questionable  results. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  to  recommit  this 
bill  and.  if  that  motion  fails,  to  defeat 
the  conference  report  in  order  that  a 
proper  tax  reform  bill  can  be  formulated. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  i  Mr.  Rhodes  > . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  to  recommit  this  conference  report, 
and  if  that  does  not  succeed,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  conference  report. 

I  do  so  with  reluctance,  because  I  real- 
ize that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  labored  long  and  hard  on  it. 
and  because  there  are  many  portions  of 
the  bill  which  I  think  are  very  good,  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  brought  back  to  the 
House  in  a  form  that  can  be  enacted. 
But,  among  other  things,  we  have  bro- 
ken three  new  pieces  of  ground  today 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  should  have  bro- 
ken in  this  type  of  a  bill,  or  with  as  little 
consideration  as  they  have  had. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  enacted  a  nega- 
tive income  tax.  This  might  be  a  good 
thing,  I  do  not  know,  but  no  one  has  had 
any  hearings  on  it,  that  I  know  of,  yet 
we  have  it  in  the  earned  income  section 
of  this  bill. 

On  social  security  we  have  finally  done 
something  today  that  people  have  been 
talking  against  for  years  and  years.  We 
have  finally  gone  into  the  general  reve- 
nues to  pay  social  security  recipients. 
When  we  take  off  the  lid  on  that  Pan- 
dora's box  nobody  knows  where  we  will 
end. 

Housing.  We  have  a  portion  of  this  bill 
that  should  have  come  out.  if  it  should 
have  come  out  at  all,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sinn  I  Mr.  Reuss)  ,  but  instead  of  that  we 
have  this  in  the  conference  report  as 
the  result  of  a  Senate  amendment  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  and  I 
think  unjustifiably  so. 

That  in  itself  would  be  enough  to  re- 
commit this  bill,  but  there  is  more. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  President 
first  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  tax 
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cut  he,  of  course,  had  some  idea  that 
the  House  and  Senate  would  do  more 
than  just  make  a  cursory  examination 
of  his  request  for  rescissions  and  defer- 
I  als  of  Federal  appropriations  amounting 
t3  some  S17  billion.  We  did  not  do  that. 
Wc  did  not  give  permi.rion  for  the  resci.'--- 
sions  or  the  deferral^  as  was  required 
by  the  anti-impoundment  bill  which  we 
so  inadvisedly  ra.ssed  in  the  la.-^^t  Con- 
c;ress. 

So  that  that  $17  2  billion  which  the 
President's  bvidRct  assumed  would  be 
deferred  or  withdrawn,  will  be  in  the  ex- 
P'^nditures  of  the  Government  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  this  one. 

We  have  al~~o  had  some  new  programs 
which  have  been  enacted  since  that  time. 
The  Members  will  recall  that  we  passed 
a  $6  5  billion  appropriation  bill,  an  emer- 
gency bil',  as  it  was  called.  There  weie 
some  pood  thini^s  in  this  bill,  practically 
none  of  it  was  budceted.  so  this  will  go  on 
to  the  budget. 

So  the  whole  thing  adds  up.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
only  decided  to  cut  ta\es.  we  have  also 
decided  not  to  rescind  or  defer,  and  we 
have  also  added  new  programs.  The 
President  asked  the  Congress  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  not  to  enact  any 
new  propram^,  but  we  have  three  of  therii 
just  in  this  bill  that  I  think  in  themselves 
would  be  enough  to  cause  a  Member  to 
vote  against  this  conference  report. 

The  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  the 
economy  is  beginning  to  bottom  out.  and 
as  the  economy  bottoms  out  and  starts 
up.  it  is  going  to  be  hit  with  this  impact 
which  we  will  get  from  an  $80  or  $90 
billion  deficit  which  we  will  get  from  a 
.522,8  billion  tax  cut,  all  at  the  same  time 
when  it  is  beginning  to  go  up.  We  do 
have  signs  that  it  is  beginning  to  bottom 
out  when  the  wholesale  price  index  goes 
down,  when  the  interest  rates  go  dov.n. 
when  the  automotive  mdustn-  starts  call- 
ing people  back,  when  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  full  of  money.  This 
can  mean  and  r  robably  does  mean  that 
the  upturn  is  not  very  far  away. 

Imagine  what  will  happen  when  the 
economy — in  spite  of  us.  I  might  add — 
starts  to  go  up  and  it  is  met  by  this  tre- 
mendous inflationary  drive  which  we  are 
going  to  give  in  the  budgets  of  these  next 
2  fiscal  years.  It  will  go  right  through 
the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  '.\ill  have  been  respon- 
sible for  an  inflationary  situation  the  like 
of  v.hich  we  have  not  yet  seen.  So  this  is 
the  wrong  bill  at  the  wrong  time,  and 
done  in  the  wrong  way.  People  have  been 
asking  me  as  to  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  do  about  this  bill.  I 
do  not  know,  becau.-e  he  has  not  told  me. 
but  I  will  tell  the  Members  this.  I  was 
with  him  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon  with 
some  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  will  tell  the 
Members  that  he  is  certainly  considering 
very  seriously  vetoing  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  additional  muiute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  In  my  opinion — and  It 
is  only  an  opinion— there  probably  will 


be  a  veto  of  this  bill,  and  I  think  there 
should  be  a  veto  of  tliis  bill.  It  i.i 
my  hope  that  the  Hou.,e  will  sustain  that 
veto,  and  then,  with  that  experience  be- 
hind us.  it  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
Cjm:nittce  en  Ways  and  Means  with  its 
dis'inguiihed  chairman  and  its  distin- 
guished members,  would  come  to  the 
floor  with  a  bill  whi.h  does  exactly  what 
we  set  out  to  do:  to  adjust  the  taxes  a 
little  bit.  to  cut  some  taxes,  which  will 
act  as  a  mild  stimul.mt  to  the  economy, 
and  not  s-nd  it  right  through  the  roof. 

^'^r,  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  very  defi- 
ni  ely  a  hallmark,  a  watcr.shid  in  tlie 
history  of  the  Republic,  and  al  o  in  Uie 
history  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  my  strong  hope  and  my  strong  belief 
thit  the  Hoiis.  will  ri  c  to  the  occasion 
and  recommit  this  bill  to  conference. 
and  that  the  conference  committee  will 
th-n  bring  it  bac!;  .■^o  tliat  it  will  mak3 
som:;  ren-c. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentlem;-^n  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlem-n  from 
MarylTnd  '  Mr.  Long  » . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryl  nd.  Mr.  S.oeaker. 
I  am  voting  against  this  nearly  $23  bil- 
lion cut  in  Federal  taxes  recommended 
to  the  Hoiu-e  by  the  conferees.  In  the  7 
years  from  1963  to  1974,  the  Federal 
deficifs  resulting  from  spending  in  ex- 
cess of  tax  revenue  totaled  $89  billion, 
and  during  these  years  the  money  supply 
rose  by  $80  billion,  much  more  counting 
time  deposits.  The  cost  of  living  rose  by 
50  percent,  I  know  of  nobody  who  dis- 
putes a  connection  between  these  defi- 
cits, the  money  supply  increases,  and  the 
one-*hird  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
d^Ilir. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  increase  in  the 
Federal  deficit  of  loss  than  $90  billion 
occurred  over  7  years,  wliereas  the  pro- 
posed tax  cut.  coupled  with  the  pro- 
gramed spending  increases,  will  mean  a 
deficit  in  the  single  year  of  fiscal  1976  as 
great  as  all  the  cumulative  deficits  of  7 
years.  ,l,ich  produced  so  much  of  the 
present  inflation.  Even  greater  deficits 
are  projected  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Unless  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
successful  in  resisting  Congress  and 
holding  down  the  increase  in  supply  of 
money,  at  the  penalty  of  very  high  in- 
terest rates,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an- 
other bur-st  of  inflation  c^n  be  avoided. 
This  cut  is  part  of  a  program  of  fiscal 
overkill,  all  in  the  name  of  getting  the 
economy  moving  toward  full  employ- 
ment. 

Of  course,  unemployment  is  bad.  But 
inflation  is  far  worse.  Unemployment 
injures  the  unemployed.  Inflation  in- 
jures everj-body.  including  the  unem- 
ployed but  especially  poor  and  middle- 
income  families  and  the  elderly,  most  of 
whose  assets  are  in  savings  banks  and 
pensions,  a  large  part  of  the  value  of 
which  is  stolen  by  inflation. 

Unemployment  is  temporary,  but  in- 
flation becomes  permanent.  It  becomes 
locked  Into  the  economy  and  institu- 
tionalized. It  feeds  on  itself. 

To  spend  and  cut  taxes  to  reduce  un- 
employment  is   politically   popular.   To 


vote  r.gainst  spending  and  tax  cuts  and 
to  control  inflation  is  politically  risky. 
Anybody  can  vote  for  a  tax  cut.  The  day 
a  Congressman  votes  against  a  tax  cut 
h"  really  earns  his  pay. 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  SciiL'LZEi  such  time  as  he  m.ay 
c  >n.=ume. 

Mr,  SCHULZE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
th.e  tienllenian  from  Pennsylvania  for 
,^ieldin3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  tax  rebate  is  needed  ta 
.'^^'imulate  our  economy  immediately  and 
that  is  why  I  supported  the  original 
Houe  bill.  As  we  legislate  to  alleviate 
our  immediate  problems,  however,  we 
must  also  consider  the  lens-range  effects 
01  any  measure. 

This  conference  report  exceeds  the 
Houe  bill  by  $5.2  bilhon.  Together  with 
tlie  lane  spending  bills  already  pa.ssed. 
or  ia  the  works,  we  may  be  overdoing  it 
and  jumping  from  the  fr.ving  pan  into  the 
fire  1)1  inflation.  In  fact,  some  of  its  provi- 
sions will  not  take  effect  until  later  when 
not  recession  but  soaring  inflation  may 
be  our  major  problem. 

Wliat  good  does  it  do  to  give  people 
more  dollars,  if  tho.se  dollars  aren't  worth 
the  paper  they  are  printed  on? 

Al;o.  this  hastilv-conceivcd  measure, 
which  I  doubt  few  if  anyone  fully  under- 
stand, makes  genuine  and  needed  tax 
reform  unlikely,  if  not  impossible.  Basic 
and  permanent  changes  in  our  tax  laws 
should  only  be  made  after  the  public 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  testify.  Not 
a  single  pubhc  hearing  has  been  held 
on  this  bill.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota   <Mr.  Frenzeli. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  obje.t 
to  the  procedure  under  which  this  bill  is 
beinu-  i.andled  and  I  object  to  the  bill 
it-el-',  even  though  it  is  the  only  tax-cut 
bill  in  town.  We  need  a  tax  cut.  and 
most  of  us  want  to  support  one  to  give 
our  ecor.omy  some  protection  against  an 
extended  or  deeper  downslide.  But  under 
these  unusual  procedures,  where  we  are 
obliged  to  make  a  decision  withou*^  a 
printed  bill,  or  without  complete  under- 
standing, or,  in  some  cases  without  any 
understanding  or  data,  it  is  difficult  to 
cast  an  affirmative  vote  even  when  one 
supports  the  need  for  a  tax  cut.  That 
gives  me  a  Hobson's  choice — whether  to 
support  a  flawed  bill  which  is  not  com- 
pletely understood,  or  whether  to  oppose 
a  needed  stimulus  for  our  economy. 

The  features  of  the  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: A  refund  of  1974  income  tax  to 
individuals  equal  to  10  percent  of  taxes 
paid  subject  to  minimum  of  $100  or  the 
actual  taxes  paid;  and  a  maximum  of 
$200.  The  maximum  rebate  phases  down 
to  $100  as  taxpayers'  Federal  adjusted 
gross  income  increases  from  $20,000  to 
$30,000.  This  is  the  House  version.  It  is 
a  reasonable  feature  and  costs  about  $8.1 
billion. 

Second.  An  increase  in  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  to  $1,600  for  single 
people  and  $1,900  for  joint  returns.  The 
percentage   standard   deduction   is   in- 
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creased  to  16  percent,  or  a  maximum  of 
$2  250  for  single  people  and  $2,500  for 
joint  returns.  A  tax  credit  of  $30  per 
personal  exemption  was  included.  This 
package  is  not  so  bad.  It  costs  $7.8  billion. 
Third.  The  earned  income  credit  is  a 
10- percent  credit,  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $400,  on  earned  income  with  a 

nhase  down  and  out  from  $4,000  to  $8,000     generally  repealed,  but  there  is  an  ex 
^lio^v.  _,,  .     i;i,  ;_  :i       ^t;„„  *„_  „.„„ii  ^,...,^,,noi.c-     o  r\r\r\  Hoi- 


Fifteenth.  The  laws  on  deferral  of  in- 
come of  foreign  subsidiaries  were  also 
changed,  but  only  a  handful  of  people 
in  the  House  know  how  or  why.  It  is  an- 
other mysterious  nongermane  amend- 
ment. It  will  bring  in  $225  million  next 
year. 

Sixteenth.  Percentage  of  depletion  is 


of  adjusted  gross.  This  credit  is  avail- 
able only  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  This  outrageous  feature  has 
been  made  worse  in  conference.  It  re- 
turns tax  money  which  recipients  never 
paid  in  the  first  place.  It  costs  $1.5  bil- 
lion. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  tax  credit  of  5  per- 
cent, up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000,  of  the 
price  of  new  homes.  This  boondoggle 
will  reward  75,000  rather  well-off  families 
in  a  random  manner.  This  is  ?  good  idea 
to  tax  the  poor  to  pay  the  rich.  It  will 
cost  $.6  billion. 

Fifth.  An  increase  from  $18,000  to 
$35,000  on  the  adjusted  gross  which 
would  qualify  for  a  baby-sitting  deduc- 
tion. This  is  another  tax-the-poor-to- 
pay-the  rich  provision.  It  costs  $90  mil- 
lion. 

Sixth.  The  investment  tax  credit  is  in- 
creased to  10  percent  for  2  years,  with 
an  extra  1  percent  for  certain  companies 
with  ESOT  plans.  The  limit  on  used 
machinery  was  increased  to  $100,000. 
This  is  an  excellent  feature.  It  will  cost 
$3.4  billion. 

Seventh.  The  corporate  surtax  exemp- 
tion was  increased  to  $50,000.  The  rate 
will  be  20  percent  for  the  first  $25,000, 
and  22  percent  for  the  next  $25,000.  This 
is  a  useful  provision.  It  will  cost  $1.55 
billion. 

Eighth.  The  minimum  accumulated 
earnings  credit  was  raised  to  $150,000. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  what  this  is.  Nei- 
ther do  I.  It  is  supposed  to  cost  nothing. 
Ninth.  Employers  will  receive  a  tax 
credit  of  20  percent,  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000  per  year  for  employment 
of  an  AFDC  recipient  for  over  30  days. 
It  will  cost  $3  billion. 

Tenth.  There  is  an  amendment  apply- 
ing to  Keogh  plans  which  conforms  to 
pension  legislation  passed  last  year.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  no  cost  impact. 

Eleventh.  Every  recipient  of  social 
security,  supplemental  security  income, 
and  railroad  retirement,  will  receive  $50. 
This  is  a  nice  gesture,  and  all  of  us 
could  use  $50,  but  this  is  supposed  to  be 
a  tax  cut  bill,  not  random  disbursement 
of  money.  It  will  cost  $1.7  billion. 

Twelfth.  There  is  an  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  extending 
benefits  for  13  additional  weeks  in  cer- 
tain States.  It  is  an  unrelated  item.  It 
will  cost  $2  billion.  'H 

Thirteenth.  There  is  an  extension  of 
period  for  replacing  an  old  residence  for 
the  purposes  of  capital  gains  treatments. 
Its  cost  is  negligible. 

Fourteenth.  There  is  an  extensive 
amendment  relating  to  foreign  tax  cred- 
its which  has  been  poorly  explained  and 
dimly  understood.  It  is  nongermane  to 
the  bill  and  we  have  no  business  acting 
on  provisions  we  do  not  understand.  It 
will  bring  in  $270  million. 


emption  for  small  producers — 2,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  This  is  supposed  to  bring  in 
$1.7  billion. 

The  foregoing  does  not  cover  all  the 
changes  in  the  bill.  Members  are  re- 
minded that  we  only  know  the  changes 
that  have  been  discussed.  The  numer- 
ous nongermane  amendments  and  the 
late  appearance  of  the  conference  re- 
port made  close  study  impossible.  In  my 
judgment  a  vote  against  the  bill  ts  jus- 
tified on  procedural  grounds  alone. 

But  there  are  other  more  serious  flaws. 
The  changes  in  the  tax  tables  for  1975 
will  be  inevitably  extended.  The  chair- 
man has  said  so  often.  We  are  therefore 
undoubtedly  making  a  permanent  cut 
which  will  be  an  urmecessary  waste  of 
our  Federal  tax  base  in  a  time  of  bal- 
looning deficits. 

Another  problem  is  that  we  have  made 
a  tax-cut  bill  into  a  welfare  bill.  Even 
that  is  not  a  bad  idea,  but  we  have  put 
the  welfare  idea  upside-down.  We  have 
either  spread  the  money  ai'ound  whimsi- 
cally as  in  the  $50  payment — in  No.  11 
above,  or  we  have  taxed  the  poor  to  bene- 
fit the  rich — as  in  No.  4  above. 

I  find  the  "earned  income  credit"  es- 
pecially troubling  because  it  begins  a 
negative  income  tax,  to  which  concept  I 
am  not  opposed,  in  a  frivolous  manner,  to 
a  strangely  selected  field  of  recipients. 
The  $50  payments  also  set  the  unfortu- 
nate precedent  of  using  general  revenue 
funds — probably  borrowed  from  the  so- 
cial security  trust  fund — for  social  secu- 
rity. This  is  the  first  step  toward  mak- 
ing social  security  payments  subject  to 
the  whims  of  the  appropriations  process. 

Finally,  the  elimination  of  depletion, 
much  ballyhooed  by  the  majority  group 
here,  has  really  turned  out  to  be  a  per- 
petuation of  percentage  depletions.  Ob- 
viously, our  antidepletion  hawks  have 
been  outfoxed  by  the  doves.  We  should 
have  done  it  right  if  we  are  to  do  it  at 
all.  This  failure  only  proves  that  this 
bill  was  not  the  proper  vehicle  through 
which  to  attack  the  depletion  allowance. 

I  want  a  tax  cut.  I  very  much  wanted 
to  vote  for  a  tax  cut.  It  is  hard  to  make 
a  tax -cut  bill  so  bad  I  have  to  be  against 
it.  But,  if  there  were  any  other  possibility, 

1  would  vote  against  it.  I  shall  vote  to 
recommit  it  to  conference  in  the  hope 
that  it  be  improved  there.  I  would  vote 
to  sustain  a  veto.  But  faced  only  with 
two  alternatives — a  bill  or  no  bill — I  have 
to  hold  my  nose  and  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HiNSHAW) . 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  a  couple  of  questions  clarify- 
ing part  of  the  colloquy  he  had  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

If  the  chainnan  will  recall  the  col- 


loquy he  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
Micioigan  'Mr.  Brown*,  there  was  some 
discussion  about  mobile  homes.  We  have 
a  gi-eat  number  of  mobile  home  contrac- 
tors in  my  area  who  build  mobile  homes 
on  order.  My  question  is  if  there  has  been 
an  order  placed  for  a  special  mobile 
home,  would  that  mobile  home  once  it 
is  completed  and  purchased  by  the  per- 
son who  ordered  it  qualify  for  the  spe- 
cial provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  it  was  under  con- 
struction before  March  26,  1975.  yes. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Another  clarification. 
Would  the  chairman  enlighten  us  as  to 
what  would  happen  for  those  small 
building.s  such  as  a  duplex  or  triplex  and 
maybe  even  up  to  four  units  that  were 
under  construction  and  marketed  with 
the  specific  concept  in  mind  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  property  would  occupy 
one  of  the  units?  Would  that  qualify 
also  for  the  provision  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  it  had  not  been  lived 
in  and  the  unit  was  occupied  as  the 
taxpayer's  principal  residence,  then 
that  unit  would  qualify. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  So  if  there  were  a  new- 
property  that  was  under  construction 
and  liad  not  been  lived  in  before,  and 
if  one  of  the  units  were  owner-occupied, 
that  unit  would  qualify  for  the  provi- 
sion? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Assuming  that.  yes.  it 
is  the  principal  residence  of  the  owner  it 
would  be  covered,  assuming  all  other 
conditions  are  met. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brov\'n». 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  comments  I  intend  to  make  be 
made  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  last 
colloqu>'  because  whether  it  be  mobile 
homes  or  modular  housing,  the  sale  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  construc- 
tion, the  in  being,  as  apparently  the 
statute  provides,  these  things  occurred 
long  before  midnight  last  night  but  these 
units  are  excluded  from  the  tax  credit, 
according  to  the  testimony  in  this  well 
a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  chairman,  but 
in  view  of  his  last  statements  I  do  not 
really  know  what  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  it  has  been 
reliably  estimated  and  calculated  that 
2.4  new  homes  will  be  subsidized  by  the 
tax  credit  and  subsidy  provisions  of  bills 
of  this  nature  for  every  one  new  pur- 
chase that  occurs  because  of  the  well- 
intentioned  incentives  of  bills  of  this 
nature. 

In  short,  we  will  be  using  general  tax- 
payer dollars  to  sub.sidize  ihe  purchase 
of  homes  which  would  have  been  pur- 
chased anyway.  Is  this  the  way  this 
House  acts  as  a  trustee  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  touched  upon  only 
a  rather  minor  provision  of  this  bill  with 
which  I  have  some  knowledge. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
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Mr,  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  other  provisions  of  this 
bill  uitli  uhich  I  am  not  familiar,  at 
!ea-■^t  not  a.s  familiar  a.s  I  am  with  the 
housing  i'rovi.sioii.«;.  if  they  are  as  bad 
as  thi.s  one  provision.  I  can  only  a.sk  the 
.:ood  Lord  to  have  mercy  on  u.-.  for  v.e 
kr.o'.v  not  wl'.at  we  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  th?  recommittal 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHN'EEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  a.s  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Pkessleri  . 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  is 
much  wrong  with  this  tax  bill,  but  it  is 
our  only  available  alternative.  All  econ- 
omists who  have  testified  have  agreed 
on  one  point — be  thev  liberal  or  conserv- 
ative. That  point  is  that  our  economy 
must  be  turned  aroui-d.  We  seem  to  be 
headed  into  a  recession.  I  do  not  like 
the  rebate  portions  of  this  bill.  I  voted 
to  recommit  this  bill — on  the  last  im- 
mediately preceding  vote— to  the  con- 
ference so  ti:at  it  might  be  made  more 
acceptable. 

But  we  mu.st  have  a  tax  bill.  It  repre- 
sents the  best  plan  in  town  and  much 
of  it  comes  from  administration  plan- 
ning. Thus  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  a.s  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Brow.v. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  this  tax  cut  bill  in 
spite  of  its  flaws.  Had  I  the  opportunitv. 
I  would  oppose  several  of  the  individual 
provi.sions  of  this  bill  as  I  understand 
them,  considering  the  very  short  time 
we  have  had  to  study  them.  I  shall  vote 
to  recommit  the  bill  in  the  vain  hope 
that  these  provisions  can  be  removed. 
The  conference  did  a  commendable  job 
in  removing  .some  of  the  most  undesira- 
ble items  put  in  the  legLslation — most  of 
these,  I  might  point  out.  added  by  the 
other  body. 

But  the  offending  .sections,  bad  as  thev 
are.  do  not  persuade  me  that  I  should 
vote  against  the  bill.  The  Nation's  econ- 
omy needs  stimulation  to  get  it  moving 
upward.  And  it  needs  the  stimulation 
now.  This  bill  is  not  the  best  sUmula- 
tion.  but  it  will  help. 

The  worst  thing  about  this  bill— or 
any  tax  cut— is  that  it  will  add  to  the 
prospects  for  deficit.  But  deficits  cannot 
be  blamed  on  tax  cuts.  Deficits  have 
come  from  overspending  by  Government 
in  the  last  generation,  not  from  taxes 
being  too  low. 

On  the  contrary,  taxes  have  been  too 
high.  Government  taxes  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  food  costs— or  almost  all 
of  our  other  too  rapidly  rising  costs  of 
living  in  recent  years.  Years  ago.  the 
average  middle-income  citizen  in  the 
United  States  paid  no  Federal  taxes 
With  World  War  II.  only  a  very  small 
tax  nibble  began  on  the  middle-income 
family.  But  each  year  that  tax  bite  has 
increased  as  inflation  has  moved  all 
Americans  into  higher  brackets  that  take 
higher  and  higher  percentages  of  our 
income  in  tax. 


It  is  time  to  reduce  taxes  and  this  bill 

is  a  just  step,  even  if  a  misdirected  one 
in  many  areas.  Tax  income  is  the  life 
blood   that  feeds  Government   and  one 

way  to  limit  the  growth  of  that  animal 
IS  to  cut  tlie  tiix  income  it  must  have. 
Government  now  n  akes  over  one-third 
of  the  economic  decisions  of  our  society 
and  by  tiie  year  2000  it  will  be  making 
60  percent  of  tiiose  decisions  if  we  do 
not  revise  the  trend. 

Now.  how  do  we  revise  the  fund?  I 
favor  reducing  taxes.  The  only  sources 
ol  li:nds  for  Fedeiol  spenciing  are  tax 
dollars  or  inflational  borrowing — print- 
ing ;  ress  money.  But  I  al-o  opixj.^e  defi- 
cits. Either  way.  Congress  takes  away  the 
substance  of  the  American  citizen  and 
gives  It  to  tlie  Government  to  spend. 

During  my  service  in  Congress.  I  have 
voted  for  reduced  spending  in  an  effort 
to  control  our  deficit  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

In  tlie  Joint  Economic  Committee  we 
have  had  repeated  testimony  concerning 
the  danger  of  adding  more  than  $75  bil- 
lion in  debt  for  1  year.  The  best  estimates 
are  that  if  we  exceed  tliat  amount  of 
debt  addition  in  1  year,  we  shall  hav? 
interest  rates  approximately  15  percent 
within  the  next  12  months.  The  impact 
of  that  on  inflation  is  obvious.  And  the 
long  range  depressive  effects  on  our  econ- 
omy of  continued  high  inflation  should 
be  just  as  obvious. 

But  keeping  taxes  up  is  not  the  an- 
swer The  answer  is  to  cut  spending.  We 
are  approaching  our  200th  birthday  as 
a  nation — a  nation  founded  by  men  who 
dressed  up  as  India-. s  and  threw  tea  into 
tlie  harbor  because  the  Government 
wanted  to  tax  that  one  item  by  5  per- 
ccn'  As  we  near  t:iat  anniversary  we 
should  once  again  resist  dominance  by 
Government,  whether  by  direct  taxes. 
over'exulation.  or  inllation. 

Tins  bill  has  tax  relief  i'l  it  for  iho 
poor,  small  businesses,  the  itnemployed. 
and  other  element-s  of  our  society  who 
need  that  rehef  and  who  will  help  stim- 
ulate recovery  by  spending  their  reduced 
taxes  on  more  job  creative  investments 
than  Government — production  invest- 
ment that  will  increase  our  standard  of 
living.  I  believe  those  individual  Ameri- 
cans will  make  better  collective  judg- 
ments about  how  their  money  should  be 
spent  than  a  collectivist  Govcrnmer.t  will 
make. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  vote  to  reduce  tax 
and  Federal  spending  and.  hopefully,  the 
size  of  Government.  We  must  do  that  or 
our  society  will  not  survive  on  the  same 
basis  of  personal  freedom  on  which  it 
was  founded.  If  that  happens,  those  of 
us  here  tonight  will  have  failed  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Steigeri. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  admit  some  ambivalence  about 
this  bill.  There  are  some  problems,  no 
question  about  it.  but  when  it  is  all  said 
and  done  I  have  to.  I  am  afraid,  come 
down  on  the  side  of  saying  the  bill  ought 
to  pass. 

I  full  well  understand  and  recognize 
the  dilemma  that  men  and  women  on 


both  sides  of  the  aisle  find  themselves  in 
as  they  try  to  approach  the  equity  of  this 
situation:  but  when  I  get  through  with 
it  I  have  great  difSculty  in  understand- 
ing how  I  think  the  ijill  is  going  to  be 
improved  by  delaying  it  for  30,  40.  45  or 
60  (Liys. 

Are  we  gcii'g  to  m.;ke  the  ot/ier  body 
change  their  minds  and  come  up  wiih 
some  new  provisions  that  are  not  in  the 
bill?  Are  we  going  to  find  a  way  to  get  a 
stimulus  into  the  economy  that  every 
economist  from  the  most  conservative  to 
the  most  liberal  have  all  said  needs  to 
be  dens? 

That  is  the  issue  this  House  is  going 
to  confront  tonight.  Of  course,  I  would 
prefer  that  we  had  not  come  down  the 
road  of  permanent  changes  in  the  tax 
code  to  the  extent  we  have.  Of  course.  I 
would  prefer  that  we  had  not  undertaken 
what  is  a  miscliievous  housing  credit  con- 
ci't.  Of  course.  I  v.ould  prefer  we  had 
dealt  better  on  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance than  we  did  in  this  bill;  but  I  say 
that  I  know  of  no  way  in  God's  green 
earth  that  the  committee  on  conference 
could  have  done  a  better  job  than  they 
did  in  preserving  as  much  as  they  did 
from  the  onslaught  of  the  other  body. 
And  yet  I  shall  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  as  my  only  protest  with  the 
provisions  to  which  I  object. 

When  I  go  to  bed  tonight  there  is  no 
way  that  I  can  justify  a  vote  against  the 
eilorls  to  put  this  economy  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
h  (ve  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  way,  in  my  judgment,  when  we  con- 
sider the  purposes  of  this  bill  before  us 
that  we  can  justify  a  vote  against  it  at 
this  cmcial  time.  The  President  laid 
down  some  guidelines  on  a  tax  reduc- 
tion and  we  have  more  than  met  those 
;^uidelines. 

This  is  a  fiscally  responsible  bill.  Those 
amendments  of  the  other  body  which 
we  finally  accepted,  we  cut  back  in  a 
way  which  saves  substantial  revenue. 
We  reduced  the  Impact  of  this  bill  from 
$30.6  billion  down  to  $22.8  billion.  Onlv 
about  $14  billion  of  that  will  occur  in 
th.e  fiscal  year  1976. 

This  is  a  fiscally  responsible  mea.sur.r 
It  is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  our  time.  If 
we  do  not  pass  It.  we  will  have  to  be 
responsible  for  the  unemployment  and 
worsened  rescission  which  will  result. 

If  the  Members  are  thinking  about 
balancing  the  budget,  we  had  better 
think  about  getting  this  economy  turned 
around  first  so  that  we  can  then  begin 
building  up  our  income  and  through  this 
our  revenue.  This  is  the  only  way  we  will 
balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Members 
vote  unanimously  for  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  voted  for  the  original  House- 
passed  version  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act. 
I  feel  it  nece,ssary  to  explain  my  reasons 
for  opposing  the  conference  report  on 
that  legislation  today. 

My  support  for  the  tax  cut  bill  was 
based  on  the  hope  that  the  stimulus  con- 
tained in  it  would  help  the  economy.  I 
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exi.iessed  at  that  time  my  reservations 
about  the  advisability  of  using  this  ve- 
hicle to  make  fundamental  changes  in 
our  tax  laws  and  the  failure  of  the  legis- 
lation to  provide  equity  for  middle  in- 
come taxpayers.  Those  objections  still  re- 
main in  the  conference  report. 

In  addition,  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  to  me  that  the  Congress  has 
laroken  faith  with  the  President  and  with 
the  American  people.  The  Congress  has 
ignored  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  by 
the  Government,  pushing  aside  the  Pres- 
ident's plea  to  forego  new  spending  pro- 
grams and  hold  a  short  leash  on  increases 
in  present  programs.  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  di.smal  record  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. The  suspension  of  food  stamp  reg- 
ulations cost  taxpayers  an  additional 
S650  million  to  $1  billion  dollars,  dis- 
approval of  Presidential  spending  recis- 
.sions  added  another  $2.5  billion,  and  pub- 
lic jobs  legislation  which  has  passed  the 
House  would  add  still  another  $6  billion. 

Congress  is  playing  games  with  the  tax 
cut  bill.  It  Is  not  the  instrument  oC  fiscal 
stimulus,  although  it  will  certainly  add  to 
the  excessive  stimulation  already  voted 
by  the  Congress.  Have  we  not  learned 
enough  that  Federal  fiscal  policy  is  no 
game?  While  the  majority  is  playing  at 
these  games  our  economy  is  suffering.  It 
needs  a  simple  fiscal  stimulus.  It  does  not 
need  a  massive  Federal  spending  effort 
which  can  only  be  financed  by  incurring 
massive  deficits  and  strangulation  of  the 
Nation's  financial  markets  whose  opera- 
tion is  critically  important  to  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  effort.  Our  economy  also 
needs  a  thoughtful  reconsideration  of 
Federal  tax  policy,  but  not  a  slap-dash, 
fragmented  attempt  to  remove  objection- 
able features  of  the  tax  code  without  full 
consideration  of  the  total  impact  on  tlie 
proposed  changes. 

I  am  still  in  favor  of  a  simple  tax  cut 
and  am  willing  to  give  up  my  scheduled 
recess  activities  to  stay  in  session  to 
enact  one.  If  the  majority  persists  in  its 
wrongheaded  support  of  this  conference 
report.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  President 
V  ill  veto  it  and  insist  that  the  Congress 
get  back  to  work  to  enact  a  simple  and 
just  tax  cut. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  somewhat  reluctant  support 
for  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  conference 
report.  I  say  somewhat  reluctant  because 
although  I  agree  that  such  a  cut  is 
needed  to  help  stimulate  our  economy,  I 
am  extremely  disappointed  over  the  con- 
ferees' decision  to  delete  two  provisions 
contained  in  the  Senate  version  that  I 
feel  are  very  important  to  any  effort  for 
economic  recovery. 

These  two  provisions  are  the  repeal  of 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  trucks,  trailers, 
and  buses  and  their  component  parts, 
and  the  lengthening  to  8  years  from  3 
years  the  period  companies  may  carry 
back  losses  and  use  them  to  offset  taxes 
paid  on  previous  earnings. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  the  original  sponsor 
of  the  truck  excise  tax  repeal  bill  in  Jan- 
uary. The  measure  was  introduced  to 
help  stimulate  sales  in  this  area  of  that 
industry  hardest  hit  by  our  current  re- 
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cession — the  auto  industry — and  net 
some  of  its  many  unemployed  workers 
back  on  the  job.  In  1974  sales  of  these 
vehicles  dropped  nearly  15  percent.  The 
downward  slide  has  continued  until  now 
sales  have  come  to  nearly  a  total  halt. 
The  result  has  been  the  closing  of  truck 
plants  and  supplier  plants  across  the 
country,  and  the  unemplDynic  nt  of  thou- 
sands of  workers. 

Cost  increases  due  to  new  safely  brak- 
ing standards  make  the  future  picture 
no  brighter.  In  fact,  repeal  of  the  ey.cise 
tax  is  needed  just  to  keep  prices  at  their 
current  level. 

In  my  files  are  letters  from  bus  lines 
and  trucking  fii'ms  stating  flatly  that  the 
repeal  of  this  excise  tax  would  result  in 
the  purchase  of  more  vehicles  by  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  sales 
of  these  vehicles  would  increa.'^e  dramat- 
ically upon  the  removal  of  the  excise  tax. 
I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  passenger 
vehicles  in  1971  stimulated  new  car  sales 
and  created  thousands  of  new  jobs  in 
the  industry.  Now  the  same  action  is 
needed  to  return  the  thousands  of  un- 
employed truck  workers  to  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  carryback  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  Chrysler  amendment,  and  it  is  true 
that  Chrysler  would  gain  the  most  bene- 
fit from  it.  But  the  measure  would  help 
other  businesses  that  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  recession  as  well. 

This  amendment  does  not  represent  a 
large-scale  bail-out  for  an  inefficient  in- 
dustry or  company,  as  some  have 
charged;  To  qualify  for  the  tax  benefit  a 
company  would  have  to  have  shown  prof- 
its within  the  last  8  years  before  incur- 
ring large  losses  in  1974  and  1975  due  to 
overall  economic  conditions. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Chrysler  Corp.  is 
experiencing  grave  financial  difficulties. 
In  1974  Chrysler  lost  some  S71  million. 
It  is  estimated  this  loss  w  ill  increase  to 
$312  million  in  1975.  The  8-year  carry- 
back is  badly  needed  to  provide  Chrysler 
with  breathing  room  to  make  it  through 
this  time.  It  would  permit  them  to  re- 
main competitive  and  increase  the 
chances  of  their  many  unemployed 
workers. for  returning  to  the  job. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  this  has  been  estimated  at  between 
$250  and  $500  million.  I  v.ould  suggest 
that,  when  compared  to  the  massive  costs 
in  imemployment  benefits,  welfare  pay- 
ments, food  stamps,  and  other  programs, 
should  Chrysler  and  other  companies  in 
similar  positions  fail,  this  is  a  bargain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  separating 
the  plight  of  our  economy  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  auto  industry.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  vital  part  of  our  economic 
structure,  and  our  country's  return  to 
economic  health  depends  in  large  part  on 
the  future  of  this  industry. 

Just  this  week  I  received  a  petition 
from  Autoproducts  magazine  with  over 
16,000  signatures,  urging  Congress  and 
the  President  to  help  the  auto  industry 
out  of  its  severe. depression.  The  signa- 
tures on  the  petition  did  not  all  come 
from  Detroit  or  Michigan.  They  stretched 


:  11  the  way  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  to  California.  Considering  the  fact 
that  i  in  every  6  jobs  in  tlie  United  State 
is  related  to  this  vital  industry,  this  re- 
:-.ponse  is  not  surprising.  Unfortunately. 
tiie  important  impact  the  auto  industry 
has  on  our  economy  and  our  workers 
seems  to  have  been  lost  on  many  of  r.iy 
colleagues. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say 
:.es.  it  is  true  both  these  mea.sures.  the 
truck  excise  tax  repeal  and  the  8-year 
carryback  amendment,  are  good  for  the 
;tuto  industry.  But  if  you  look  at  the  total 
economic  picture,  you  will  see  that  in  a 
1  Alger  .'lense  they  are  pood  for  the  coun- 
try, and  I  am  deeply  disappointed  thnt 
they  are  not  included  in  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  rise  to 
support  the  conference  report  on  the 
Tax  Reduction  ^ct  of  1975.  Tlie  resuli 
is  not  perfect  and  no  one  will  be  en- 
tirely pleased  with  it.  But  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  en  Ways  and 
Means  and  others  have  pointed  out.  the 
result  is  acceptable.  An  honorable  com- 
I3romi.-e  has  been  readied. 

The  important  thing  is  for  the  Coi-.- 
'■vess  to  act  now  to  pass  this  measure 
and  send  it  to  the  President  who.  I  am 
convinced,  cannot  afford  to  veto  it.  In- 
come tax  reduction  is  generally  the 
ciuickest  way  to  stimulate  a  depres.'cci 
economy.  The  S50  payment  to  each  soci:;l 
security  recipient  and  the  limited  13- 
W3ek  extension  of  unemployment  in- 
surance payments  are  also  quick  stimu- 
lants. More  than  three-quarters  of  the 
total  estimated  tax  cut  is  of  the  quick- 
acting  kind.  This  is  what  the  American 
economy  needs.  A  moderate  boost  in 
spendin';;  now  will  be  worth  a  much 
larger  i^oost  later, 

Tlie  tax  credits  and  reductions  for 
business  will  not  operate  all  that  rap- 
idly but  over  the  months  ahead  should 
lead  to  more  investment  and  in  this  way 
contribute  to  a  sustained  economic  re- 
covery, Tliey  are  a  desirable,  even  nec- 
essary part  of  the  package. 

Much  argument  during  the  past  couple 
of  months  has  revolved  around  the 
overall  net  amount  of  the  tax  reductions 
and  credits.  Should  it  be  $16,  $20.  or  $30 
billion?  There  is  no  magic  in  any  par- 
ticular number.  One  develops  a  feel  for 
what  is  about  the  right  amount,  recog- 
nizing that  economic  analysis  helps  to 
shape  one's  intuition.  As  an  economist 
who  has  practiced  the  trade  for  a  Ions 
time,  I  am  content  with  the  net  $23 
billion  of  tax  relief.  Economic  conditions 
on  the  whole  have  wor.sened  dming  re- 
cent weeks  while  this  bill  was  being  de- 
veloped. Tills  justifies  the  increa.se  over 
the  original  House  bill  and  the  larger 
increase  over  the  President's  still  earlier 
proposal. 

Like  others  I  have  reservations  with 
several  of  the  particular  features  of  the 
conference  repoii.  For  example,  the 
credit  for  purchasers  of  new  housing  was 
added  hastily  by  the  Senate.  The  $50 
payment  to  social  security  beneficiaries, 
also  added  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  niin- 
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of  whom   are 
well  as  larger 


ute.  means  a  clipping  into  general  rcve- 
inies  lor  this  purpose  for  the  first  time. 
These  tv,  o  matters  could  bette.'  have  been 
considered  in  connection  with  housing 
and  i-ocial  security  legislation.  I  would 
ha\e  greii;lv  prefen-ed  that  the  report 
recommend  complete  pha.^eiut  of  the 
oil  depletion  allow.mce  for  the  two 
smaller  operators,  mcuiy 
still  rather  good  sized,  as 
ones. 

These  items,  however,  even  wiUi  the 
problems  as.sociated  with  them,  do  not 
loom  up  sufficiently,  in  my  judgment,  to 
Ifad  me  to  oppo.'^e  approving  the  report. 
One  hundred  percent,  purity  i.s  not  po--.- 
sible  in  this  as  in  other  matter.*;,  sad  to 
say. 

If  I  did  not  think  speedy  action  for  ta.\ 
reduction  was  necessury  now.  I  would 
want  to  purge  the  bill  of  items  to  which 
insufficient  study  has  been  given  and 
which  require  a  stretching  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  call  germane  to  the  control 
purpose  of  the  bill.  But  I  am  convinced 
we  must  get  on  with  the  .iob  of  helping 
|)eople  who  are  being  hurt  badly  by  the 
economic  rece.-.-;on. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  incrca.se  that 
pa.ssage  of  this  bill  will  cause  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  this  year  and  next.  This 
is  a  serious  matter:  deficits  cannot  be  tol- 
erated year  after  >ear.  However,  a  time 
of  deep  economic  recession — depression 
m  some  industries  and  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— is  not  the  time  to  e.\pect  budget 
surpluses.  Surpluses  must  be  achieved 
when  tunes  get  betttf.  The  Congress  will 
have  to  brace  itself  to  this  responsibility 
later  on  so  that  o\er  the  full  course  of 
tlie  economic  cycle  the  budget  will  truly 
be  balanced. 

My  distillation  of  all  the  debate  we 
ha\e  had  on  the  subject  comes  down  to 
this:  approve  the  conference  report,  en- 
act the  ta.\  reduction  bill,  get  on  with 
this  effort  to  turn  the  economy  around 
and  set  our  course  toward  .jobs  for  the 
unemployed  and  higher  incomes  for 
those  in  need  The  time  to  act  is  now  or 
we  may  well  ha; e  to  do  a  lot  more  later. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to 
support  this  ta.\  cut  bill  b:?cause  I  think 
the  condition  of  our  n.<t:onal  economy 
dem.inds  it.  I  would  prefer  that  the  total 
dollar  amount  .vould  have  been  less,  but 
I  do  commend  the  House  conferees  for 
their  restraint. 

However.  I  am  concerned  and  disap- 
pointed that  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
has  been  eliminated  or  .severely  limited. 
I  do  not  think  tiiis  will  be  good  for  the 
countiy.  In  this  time  ol  national  energy 
crisis,  what  we  need — desperately — is 
more  production.  The  way  to  get  more 
production  is  to  offer  incentives  for  more 
drilling.  We  have  worked  in  reverse. 

E.^rlier  statements  were  made  that  "we 
got  nearly  80  percent  or  more  of  what  we 
wanted."  Indications  were  that  in  the 
vears  ahead,  further  action  would  be 
taken  against  the  oil  and  gas  companies. 

Scm?  .seem  to  think  that  the  confere-s 
iuive  done  the  little  independent  opera- 
tors and  pi-oducers  a  favor.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  for  a  few.  I  hope  so.  I  think  what 
we  have  done  on  the  depletion  matter  is 
not  in  our  best  interest. 

I  believe  the  maior  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies will  continue  to  drill,  a. id  produve. 
and  do  the  best  they  can.  I  believe  the 
independents  will  continue  to  drill,  and 


do  the  best  they  can.  Neither  will  slop 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. But  it  w  ill  not  be  ea.sy.  I  am 
fearful  that  the  number  and  percentage 
of  new  wells  will  be  reduced.  In  the  la.st 
10  years,  the  number  of  producers  in  this 
country  ha'  e  been  cut  in  half.  This  num- 
ber will  continue  to  be  reduced,  and  all 
the  time,  our  demands  for  energy  will 
continue  to  increase. 

In  5  years  we  may  see  our  country  in 
reaJy  severe  circumstances  if  we  do  not 
find  enough  oil  or  gas  or  coal,  or  unless 
we  can  find  our  nnswers  in  alternate 
fuels. 

Tho.e  v.ho  gljat  today  may  be  crying 
the  hardest  in  tlie  immedtiite  year.s 
.^head. 

Mr.  PRFSSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  determining  the  fate  of  a  com- 
preheasive  Ta.\  Reduction  Act.  Because 
I  was  disappointed  w  ith  some  of  the  pro- 
\isions  contained  therein.  I  voted  to  re- 
commit the  bill.  I  was  and  reniain  du- 
bious (.1  tlie  utility  of  the  $50  payments 
to  .social  security  recii;ienis  and  of  the 
rebate  portio.is  of  the  bill. 

1  air  also  concerned  that  the  conft-rees 
tl.cted  not  to  include  the  Senates  in- 
-ightful  amendment  encouraging  the 
coiiser\ation  of  eneigy  and  rewarding 
cotnmonsense  by  providing  credits  for 
qualified  in.'^ulation  expenditures  of  40 
percent  of  the  first  $500  and  20  percent 
of  any  excess  exprndilures,  as  well  as 
credits  for  qualified  solar  energy  equip- 
ment expenditures.  However,  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  chose  not  to  re- 
i  ommit  the  legislation;  and.  thus,  we 
have  liiocccded  to  final  considrration  of 
the  conference  leport. 

Despite  my  reservations.  I  choose  to 
support  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 
because  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  tax 
reduction.  I  would  stiil  prefer  to  exorci.so 
portions  of  the  bill  which  I  feel  are 
flawed  or  were  developed  without  suffi- 
cient stud,v.  But  we  are  engaged  in  a  long 
struggle  with  economic  recession.  I  am 
Very  concerned  that  Congress  not  be- 
come so  consumed  by  the  process  of 
sharpening  the  swc»d  witli  wloich  to 
fi.hr  tliat  struggle  that  the  opportunity 
to  deal  a  decisive  blow  is  wasted.  I  am  se- 
cure in  the  reasoning  that  we  must  get 
on  with  it.  There  are  people  suffering 
diuing  our  inaction.  And.  I  du  not  want 
to  be  part  of  a  "do  nothing"  Congress. 

There  are  .several  important  items  ia 
this  tax  package  which  will  help  to  re- 
store to  our  econoiiiy  the  stability  upon 
which  the  burden  of  continued  growth 
can  be  safely  rested. 

A  ma.jor  economic  stimulant  in  tliis 
bill  is  the  increa.se  in  the  investment 
tax  credit.  The  conference  po.^ition  on 
this  item  is  an  honorable  compromise 
which  takes  into  consideration  the  time 
to  plan  investments.  Complementing  this 
portion  of  the  bill  is  the  conference  com- 
promLse  of  lowering  taxes  on  sniull  busi- 
nesses. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  ob\ious  con- 
cern for  the  small  businessman  in  this 
bill:  and,  I  am  hopeful  this  represents 
an  increasing  respon.^ivene-s  in  these 
halls  to  those  whom  wc  are  here  to  serve. 
Indicative  of  tins  trend  is  the  compro- 
mise on  the  oil  de|ilet!.'.n  allowance  wiiich 
rcc'gnuvs  ilie  need->  of  wildcatters.  It  is 
tlie  small  indcp'^ndeiUs  v.ho  find  the  bulk 
of  our  doine.stic  oil,  and  there  is  a  real 


need  lor  si;ccial  treatment  for  them  ,so 
that  they  can  attract  the  high  ri.sk  capi- 
tal they  need  for  exploration  To  termi- 
nate their  depletion  allowance  would  be 
wrong  and  contrary  to  the  emphasis 
America  has  long  placed  on  innovation 
i.i;d  imagination.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  conlercnce  report  includes  a  .-pei  ial 
eNcmjnion  for  these  advent  urou.s  con- 
tributors to  our  econonn.  The  compro- 
mise agreed  to  is  far  more  rtsjonsive  and 
applicable  to  m\  thinkin-  than  any  other 
pro.nosal  on  this  i.ssue.  I  u.n  hapi^y  to 
supi;ort  this  poition. 

I  am  also  pleased  by  the  creative  u^e 
of  the  tax  sn-uctiirc  to  open  up  .jobs  via 
the  Federal  welfare  recipients  employ - 
ment  incenti'V^  credit.  I  commend  our 
colleagues  in  tli^  Ecnate  for  devi-ing  tills 
portion  of  the  bill. 

There  are  other  important  piovisi.ms 
of  the  measure  whicli  ha\e  been  elo- 
Ciuently  expoiuided  uiJon  by  my  col- 
leauues:  and  I  choo.sc  not  to  retread 
liiat  .uiound.  I  am  hopeful  tliat  the  log- 
islaiivc  momentum  generated  bj  this 
bill  will  help  to  produce  a  responsible 
tax  reform  bill  and  an  effective,  mear- 
in.gful  bill  on  energy  policy.  Let  us  pj,ss 
this  bill  and  acti\ely  re-enuage  in  tlia 
constant  strut"-;le  whirli  progress  i  ,i- 
poscs  upon  us. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Ms .  Spcakei .  there  i  i-n 
e,\p;ar.ation  lor  the  tightness  of  the  vo-f 
on  the  rule  for  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
l'^7.5  which  mii\  have  escai'pd  ipiUil 
notice. 

That  is  ihiu  fu!i\'  one-lialf  ol  the  Irt.  h- 
men  Members  of  the  94th  Congress,  my- 
self included,  voted  against  the  rule. 

I  tiiink  this  speaks  more  to  the  frusija- 
tion  we  feel  over  the  manner  in  wiiich 
tiiis  legislation  has  been  offeied  than 
wi:h  tjie  contents  of  tlie  bill  on  balance. 
I  intend,  indeed,  to  support  the  bill  on 
filial  pa,- -age  largely  because  it  does  con- 
tain the  first  major  elements  of  tax  ic- 
i<rm. 

We  do  recoup  approximately  S2  billion 
a  year  from  the  elimination  of  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  for  major  firms  and 
by  limiting  foreign  ia\  credits  and  tux 
deferrals. 

Beyond  this.  Chairman  Ullman  has 
as.^urcd  the  House  that  his  committee 
intend-,  to  enact  far-reaching  tax  reform 
this  year  so  that  money  will  flow  into  the 
Trca.iUry  to  recoup  much  of  the  money 
we  are  commitiing  to  the  finht  against 
10.  es.-.ioii. 

But  none  of  tin.-  can  excuse  the  proce- 
dure under  which  this  House  has  been 
asked  to  vole  on  this  complex  mullibil- 
lion-doUar  tax  cut  bill.  I  might  add  that 
this  is  only  the  latest  of  a  scries  of  frus- 
trations we  as  freshmen  Members  liave 
confronted. 

In  the  past  2  months,  we  have  all  been 
exposed  to  the  uncertainties  of  commit- 
tee schedules  and  floor  action  that  makes 
It  impossible  to  effectively  budget  our 
time  day  to  day. 

But  tonight,  this  is  ridiculous. 

Heie  we  stand  assembled  faced  with 
tlie  decision  in  an  hour's  time  to  vote  up 
or  down  a  stacgering  $22  8  billion  tax 
c'it  hill. 

I  susp-ect  that  our  action  will  ulti- 
n-ilily  find  its  way  into  the  "Book  of 
World  Records  '  under  the  heading  of 
•'Most  Money  Spciit  by  a  Government 
in  th.e  Shortest  Petiud  of  Time." 
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So  I  think  that  the  vote  against  the 
rule  expressed  what  I  hope  the  more 
cenior  members  will  perceive  to  be  the 
frustrations  of  we  who  have  ,iust  .joined 
this  Hou.se. 

1  clo  w  ant  to  commend  the  House  con- 
ferees who  did  the  best  job  they  could 
fziven  the  time  restraints.  Many  of  the 
rongcrmane.  objectionable  amendments 
added  by  the  Senate  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  the  $30.6  billion  price  tag 
trimmed  b.ick  though  not  as  much  as  I 
would  have  preferred. 

Among  the  provisions  which  I  would 
single  out  for  special  commendation  is 
"the"  limitation  of  a  declining  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  to  small  independent 
firms  which  are  res;jonsible  for  initiating 
83  percent  of  t!ie  Nation's  exploratory 
drilling.  . 

Then  there  is  the  provision  which 
limits  foreign  tax  credits  and  tax  defer- 
rals which  is  excellent  tax  reform.  The 
conferees  have  lowered  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  qualify  for  taxation  from 
overseas  tax  havens  from  30  percent  of 
total  income  to  10  percent  and  have 
eliminated  the  investment  credit  for  sea- 
going drilling  rigs  not  u.sed  in  U.S. 
waters. 

I  was  also  pleased  by  the  agreement 
to  deny  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation— DISC— tax  deferral  bene- 
fits to  income  from  exiwr-t  sales  of  en- 
ergy resources. 

I  agree  as  well  vviih  individual  in- 
come tax  reduction  features  in  the  bill 
including  increasing  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  from  81,300  to 
Sl,600  lor  single  persons  and  $1,900  for 
joint  returns. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  a  2-year  in- 
crease in  the  investment  tax  credit  to  10 
percent  and  the  increases  in  the  surtax 
exemption  to  provide  tax  relief  for  .small 
corporations. 

On  t'.ie  negative  scale,  the  5  percent. 
S2  000  credit  for  housing  units  built  but 
unsold  as  of  last  Tuesday  will  do 
rctliing  to  stimulate  employment  in  the 
cor.struclion  trades.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  chairman  did  manage  to  cut  the 
maximum  cost  by  half. 

Let  me  state  in  closing  that  I  strongly 
object  to  the  manner  and  method  by 
which  this  legislation  reached  the  floor 
today.  I  v.oulci  like  extra  time  to  care- 
fully examine  item  by  item  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  conferees  even  if  this 
means  an   abbreviated   recess  period. 

But  the  House  seems  determined  to  re- 
solve this  matter  immediately  as  indi- 
cated by  the  defeat  of  the  motion  to  re- 
ject the  rule. 

Tl-.erefor?.  with  the  assurances  of 
Chairman  Uli.man  in  mind  on  his  de- 
termination to  obtain  ti-ue  tax  reform 
this  year,  I  shall  support  this  bill  and 
send  it  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture 

I  would  only  add  a  final  word  implor- 
Ir.g  the  managers  of  this  bill  to  recog- 
nize the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  new 
Members  of  this  House  that  hastily 
drawn  legislation  not  be  thrust  upon 
VLs  for  instant  action. 

Such  an  objection,  I  believe,  was  sig- 
naled in  the  votes  of  46  freshmen  Mem- 
bers against  the  rule. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975.  H.R.  2166,  as 
reported  in  the  House  by  the  Conference 
Committee  is  an  unfortunate,  cruel  hoax. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  rebate  tax 
revenues  to  American  taxpayers.  It  pro- 
poses to  give  cash  payments  to  social  se- 
curity recipients,  the  moneys  coming  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
Well,  my  colleagues,  I  find  this  very  in- 
teresting. The  United  States  is  already 
spending  40  billion  more  dollars  than  it 
has  in  the  Treasuiy.  We  are  spending 
money  that  does  not  exist  except  on 
paper.  And.  in  spite  of  that  deficit,  this 
Congress  is  proposing  to  rebate  S22  bil- 
lion of  this  deficit,  imaginary  money. 
This  is  a  slight  of  hand  that  is  beyond 
the  ability  of  even  Merlin  liic  Magician 
to  match. 

This  Nation's  economy  l^as  needed 
some  mild  stimulation.  Many  Members 
of  Congress,  including  myself,  and  the 
President  have  been  calling  for  a  mean- 
ingful, measured  tax  cut  to  give  the  stag- 
gering taxpayer  and  consumer  a  needed 
break.  The  original  House  version  of  the 
bill  came  fairlj-  close  to  doing  just  that, 
particularly  in  the  provisions  affecting 
individual  and  joint  taxpayers  and  small 
businesses. 

But,  this  conference  version  goe.=  too 
far.  It  nearly  doubles  the  amomit  of 
money  to  be  rebated  without  getting  any 
handle  on  the  root  cause  of  inflation- 
deficit  Federal  spending.  It  raids  the 
Treasury  to  pay  for  some  of  the  rebates — 
a  Treasury  without  funds.  And.  it  ne- 
glects major  portions  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry—namely, the  rehabilitation  con- 
struction and  mobile  home  segments- 
while  claiming  to  give  some  much  needed 
assistance  to  the  new  home  industry. 

I  must  vote  against  this  tax  rebate 
conference  report,  because  it  is  a  charade, 
a  cruel  hoax.  This  is  a  complex  issue. 
This  conference  report  has  been  avail- 
able for  study  less  than  6  hours.  We  are 
rewriting  major  portions  of  our  social 
security  law  while  raiding  the  general 
fimd  to  pay  for  part  of  it.  We  are  begin- 
ning a  new  welfare  program  with  the 
•'work  bonus"  provisions,  and  we  are  re- 
writing foreign  tax  credit  law  for  Ameri- 
can corporations.  These  are  important 
matters  that  should  not  be  treated  lightly 
or  ha.stily. 

This  tax  cut,  when  coupled  with  the 
spending  increases  already  programed, 
will  mean  a  deficit  of  $100  billion,  and 
another  bui-st  of  inflation  will  surely 
follow. 

This  Congress  needs  a  crash  course  in 
arithmetic  and  commonsense.  There  has 
been  a  propensity  to  pass  legislation 
using  the  word  "truth"  in  recent  years. 
Maybe  Congress  should  now  seriously 
consider  enacting  a  "Ti-uth  in  Arithmetic 
Bill." 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERFD    B/ 
MR.    SCHNEEBELI 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr!  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit.  This  is  a  stifiglit 
motion  to  recommit. 


Tl  e  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
j30scd  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Definitely,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

T.Ir.  S(  hne.«:bfi.i  moves  to  rccoiiunit  the 
conrerencc  repoit  on  the  bill  H.R.  2166  to 
the  Couimittee  of  Conference. 

Mr.  ULLM.AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  en  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and 
SiJeaicer  announced  that  the  noes 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speakei 
tliat  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 


the 
ap- 

on 


de- 


vice, and  there  were — yeas  197.  nays  214. 


.otinu  21 


Aix'i.or 
Alexandpr 
.Ar.der.=on.  li'.. 
Andre-AS,  N  C. 
AiRlrc'.v.s, 

N.  Dak. 
.-\rcher 
Anns;  re:. - 
.AuCoiii 
B.ilalis 
B;mn:uil 
Beard.  Ivvw 
Beimttl 
BeviU 
Bre:".!\ 
Bre?ki!.ri:i^.( 
Brinl-.le.v 
Bro'.sii,  Mifh. 
Brov.u,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
BiK-hp.n?n 
Bureener 
Burke,  Fin. 
Buneson.  Tex. 
Biirh.son.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byrc'.\ 
Ciirter 
Casey 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Ciausen. 

Don  H. 
C  lawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Coc  hrau 
Cohen 
Colli  us.  T»^  : 
Conable 
Coniaii 
Conte 
Conn an 
CouL'hliu 
Crane 

Daniel.  D.oi 
Daniel.  Rn  -•  r' 

W.,  Jr. 
Derrick 
Derwmski 
Devine 
Dodd 
Downin!.- 
Duncan.  Tenn 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Al.i. 
Emery 
Enelish 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fre:;;-  el 
Fre'. 


as  follows: 
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YEAK— Ui7 

Gii'.inio 
Ginn 

Goldwa.er 
Oonza.e/ 
Ooodlmg 
Cradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hauedorn 
H.iiey 
Hanimer- 
schni  id  ■ 
Hansen 
Harsha 

Hefuer 

Hender^o-.'. 

Hicks 

HilliS 

Huishav 

Holt 

Horton 

Hiibbr.rd 

Hulchmsv  :; 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jarmaii 

Jeliords 

.Johnson.  Colo. 

•Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

.Jonre.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okl;', 

Kasten 

Ka/eu 

Kelly 

Kemp 

l-wPtchum 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Kriieger 

Lafiomar.sij.o 

Lalta 

Lcygetl 

Lent 

Lt  vi;.:P 

Long,  Md 

l-Otl 

Lujan 
McClory 

McCloske}- 
McCollisLer 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Madigaa 
Mann 
Marliii 
Ma  this 
Michel 
Mil  ford 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mineta 
Muchell.N.T. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhe;.d. 
C.,li;. 


M<;bh(-r 

Myers,  Incl, 

Myer.s.  Pa, 

Nat  Cher 

Ntal 

Ned /I 

.N.C  hoi., 

O'Brien 

Tfrkins 

Pirkle 

Poaue 

Prc5.s.er 

Pntchard 

Quie 

C.miileu 

Railsbafk 

Re:-,ula 

Rhodes 

Risei.hoo'.  er 

Roberts 

Robinson 

liousselot 

Ro\  bal 

R'.ippe 

Ryan 

Sarasai 

Saiierheld 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Schiilze 

3ebeluis 

Shriver 

i^huster 

Sikes 

Snath.  Nebr 

S.iiydcr 

Spencc 

Sianion. 

J.  WiUiatu 
See  man 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
.Steiper.  Wis. 
biuckey 
Symnis 
Talcott 
T.r.  lor.  Mo. 
T.iylor,  N.C. 
Tea'-Uie 
Thoue 
Thornton 
'Ireen 

V  an  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Wa^rconner 
Walsh 
Wanipler 
VVhitehvirst 
Willi  ten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tev. 
VViiiu 
VVirth 
Wvdler 
Wyhe 

YounR,  Alaska 
Youn?.  Fla. 
Yoinii;.  Te.x. 
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Aelains 
Aeldabbo 
Anibro 
Ancle  rsou. 

Calif. 
Annuii/'io 
Ash'ey 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Paidiis 
Barren 

Beard.  R  I. 

Bedell 

Bfrb'i;n.(! 

B  M.'Kl 

Bie.ster 

Bm/hain 

Blanch;:  rd 

Blouin 

Boss;s 

Bo  and 

Bo;  htm 

Boiike;- 

Bo  wen 

Bradeniiis 

Brcdhfad 

Brooks 

Broomrie'.d 

Brown,  Cain. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Birke.  Mass. 


NAYS— 214 

Ollmnn 

Green 

Glide 

HhU 

Haniillou 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrinyton 

Harris 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  V.i 

Heikler.  Mass. 

He  n/ 

He:.stoskl 

Holland 

Holt/mpn 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hnugate 

.lenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

.loms.  Tenn. 

■  Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Koi-h 

LaFaK.e 

Landrum 

Lehniau 


Bi.rtou.  .Tohu  L, Litton 
Burton.  Phillip  Llovd.  Calif. 


V. 


Carney 

Carr 

Ch'Sholiii 

Ciay 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D  .Anioura 

Daniels. 

Dommu 
Dan'elsou 
D:v.is 

de  :a  Gar.-i 
Delanev 
Delliinis 

D'11^3 

Dmyel! 

Downey 

Dnnan 

Duncan.  OreL; 

Early 

Erkhardt 

Edgar 

Edward.s.  Call, 

Lilberg 

Evalis.  CoI'V 

Evans.  In<l. 

Eascell 

Fisher 

Eithian 

P'lood 

Flono 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Frn  ser 

Fulton 

Gir.dos 

Gibbons 


Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Lung.  Ln 

MrCormack 

MiDade 

McFall 

McHuu:h 

MrKay 

MicdonalU 

Madden 

Mag-ulre 

MahOll 

Matsuna;,a 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Me/ylnskv 

Mkya 

Miller.  CiiMi. 

M'nish 

Mink 

Mi-chell.  Mil 

Moakle'. 

Mo.Teti 

MoUohaii 

Mort;an 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberst.T 

Obey 

OHara 


O  S'till 

Ottinger 

Batman 

Fatten 

Patterson.  Calif 

Pattison.  N  Y. 

Pepper 

Tciser 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Raiidall 

Ran^'e! 

Retiss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Hoe 

Rofers 

Roncii  1  lo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosemhal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Russo 

bt  Germain 

Santini 

Sarbanes 

s.'heuer 

s<  iberlin.r 

Sharp 

Shipley 

tsimon 

Sisk 

Slack 

SmiUi,  Iowa 

Solarz 

spellman 

Staggers 

.-Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
lilted 
Stephens 
ibiokes 
St  ration 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Lraxler 
T.'^ii'i'.os 
Ldall 
Ullinan 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
V.u;orito 
\V.i\maii 
Wtaver 
Whalen 
White 
Wilson. 
Charles  H  , 

Calljf. 
Woltl 
Wrif-ht 
Yates 
Vatron 
YouiiK,  Ga, 
Zablockl 
ZetVrettl 
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Ashbrool: 

Bfll 

Ceclerberu 

Collins.  111. 

C'onyers 

Dent 

Dickinson 


Frienborn 

E\ins.  Tenn. 

FiKiua 

Hawkins 

Havs.  Ohio 

Hiyhtowcr 

Ichord 


Mills 

Moorhead, 

Passman 

Rees 

Kuiinels 

skubit/ 

'.Virgins 


Pii. 


So  the  motion  to  lecoinmit  \v;is 
leiected. 

The  Clerk  aivionnced  tlu'  follov.ing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote; 

The  Clerk  announced  tiie  following 
pair.s  on  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pa^-iniau  for.  with  Mr.  H.  ••.a  of  Ohio 
at;ainsr. 

Mr.  Wiggins  for.  with  Mr.  Sl.ubitz  against. 

Mr.  Ichord  for.  with  Mr,  Moorhead  of  Peiiu- 
bvlyanla  against. 

Mr.  Runnels  for,  ■\  ith  Mr.  Dent  again.-.t. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for.  with  Mr.  Coiiyers  against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for,  with  Mr.  Fuqua  a{;alns.t. 

Mr.  Cederber^'  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkln.s 
again.st. 


Ml-.  Dickinson  for, 

iies.see  a-rainst. 


with  Mr.  Evins  of  Ten- 


Until  furtlier  notice: 

Mr  Rees  witli  Mr.  Hightower. 

Mr.-   Collin.-,  of  Iliinois  with  Mr.  Bell 


Tlie  result  of  the  vote 

wa.s  announced 

a.s  abo'>e  recoi"ded. 

Tlie  SPE:.AKER.  The  ciue-timi  i>  on  the 

ronference 

'oport 

Tiie  question  wa,--  take 

1. 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  Mr.  Speaktr.  .ni  thiit   I 

demand  the  yeas  and  nay.s. 

The  vea.s 

and  na.v.s  were  ordered. 

The  vote 

was  taken  h\ 

•  elerlronic  de- 

\ice.  and  th 

ere  were— yea.s  287.  nav.s  125, 

not  xotiiTj 

20.  as  follows: 

[Roll   No.   901 

YEA.S      J87 

Ab/\tij 

Fisher 

M.illil 

Adams 

Fiihian 

Matsunaua 

Addabbo 

Flood 

Mai/oll 

Ambro 

Fiorio 

Meeds 

Anderson.  111. 

Foliv 

Melcher 

.Andrews,  N.C. 

Ford.  Midi 

Metcalfe 

.Andrews, 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Me.\iier 

iV   Dak. 

Fountain 

Mtwiiisky 

Anmin;  lo 

Fraser 

M  kva 

.Vshley 

Fren/el 

Miller.  Calif. 

Aspin 

Ftilton 

Muieta 

.AuCoin 

Gaydos 

Miuisli 

Badillo 

Gibbons 

Mink 

Baldiis 

Giiman 

Mitchell   Md. 

Barren 

Gradison 

Mitchell.  .V  Y. 

Bauciis 

Grassley 

Moakley 

Beard.  R  I. 

Green 

.Motfflt 

Bedell 

Gurie 

MoUohaii 

Berslond 

Hall 

.\Iixirhead.  Pa 

Bias-i 

HftiniUon 

Morfian 

Li. ester 

H.iinmer- 

Mosher 

Bmiihani 

schmidi 

Moss 

Blanchard 

Haiiley 

.Mottl 

Blouia 

Hannaiord 

.Murphv.  ni. 

Bougs 

H,'<rkin 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Holand 

H.Trintion 

Murtha 

Bollins; 

H.ims 

.Mvers.  Ind 

Bonker 

Haves.  Ind. 

.Natchcr 

Bo  wen 

HebcrL 

Neal 

Hrademas 

Kechler,  W.  Va 

•  Nedzl 

B*-fckinrl(''^e 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Ni.x 

Hi.Hihe.id 

Heiner 

Nolan 

Brooks 

litm/ 

Nowak 

Broorniield 

HelstosKi 

Obersiur 

Brown.  Calif. 

Heiidersnii 

Obey 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hillis 

O  Brien 

Biovhill 

Hii..-,h.i  V 

O  Hara 

B-.rke.  Calif. 

Holland 

O  NeiU 

Burke.  Ma^s. 

Hoi' /man 

O'tinger 

Burton.  John  L  Horton 

Paiinan 

Burton  Phillip  Howard 

Patten 

Carney 

Howe 

Patterson,  Calif. 

Carr 

H  ibbard 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

Carter 

Hughes 

Pepper 

Chisholni 

Hiiimaie 

P'-rkins 

Clausen. 

,l.:cobs 

Pevser 

DoiiH. 

.rcifords 

Pickle 

Clay 

.l>  iiretle 

P.ke 

Cohen 

.lohnson.  Calif 

I'res.sler 

Conte 

■lohnson.  Pa. 

Prtyer 

Corniaii 

-tones.  N'C. 

Price 

Cornell 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Pntchard 

Coittr 

.lordaii 

Railsbai  k 

D'Amouis 

Karth 

Randall 

Daniels. 

Kasten 

Rangel 

DonuniclL  V. 

Kasteiuiifier 

Regiila 

Dantelson 

Keys 

lieu.ss 

Davis 

Koch 

Hichniond 

<ie  la  Gar,  :i 

Krebs 

Riesjle 

Delaiiey 

LaFalce 

Rmaldo 

Dell  urns 

I  aijomarsiiio 

Kisenhoover 

Derrick 

Landrtim 

Hodmo 

Disks 

Le  ;t;ett 

Roe 

Din'/eil 

Lehman 

Rolens 

Dodd 

Lent 

Roucalio 

Do«ney 

Levitas 

Koonev 

Dnnan 

Litton 

Rose 

Duncan.  Ore  '.. 

Llovd.  Calif. 

Kosemh.'il 

Early 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

hostenkowski 

Eckhardi 

Lons,  La. 

Housh 

Edunr 

McClory 

Rovba! 

Edward.*,  Ci'iif. 

McCormi'rk 

Ruppe 

Eilberi, 

McDnde 

Husso 

Emer\ 

M-F,ill 

Rvan 

Esch 

M.Huuh 

St  Germain 

Evans,  Colo 

.\IvKay 

Saniinl 

Evans.  Ind. 

M.ti  t'on.ud 

Sarbnncs 

Fascell 

M.'dden 

.S'heuer 

Fenwi'k 

M.;fii^an 

.Schroeder 

Fi.«h 

Ma '4 11  ire 

S'lberling 

Iowa 
Nebr 


Sharp 

Ship  ey 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Simon 

Sisk 

i^lack 

.•^^niith 

.smith 

.Solar/ 

Spellnifiii 

Stauixers 

Stanton. 

J.  Wllhali 
.Stanton, 

.laiiu-s  V. 
Stark 

Sie!"er.  W  i.- 
Stephens 


Abdiior 

-Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
.Avchcr 
.Arinstron, 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tciiii 
Beiinet  t 
B<  vill 
Breaux 
Brinkky 
Brown.  Ml'  )■. 
nu'haii.iii 
liuru'enei- 
Uiirko.  Fla. 
Burleson.  To\. 
Burh.con.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Casey 
Chappell 
C  ancy 
Clawson.  D>-! 
Cleveland 
<  ochraii 
Collins.  Tc\. 
Conable 
conlan 
Cotighliu 
Crane 

Daniel.  D.m 
Daniel.  Robe'i 

W..  Jr. 
UiTwmski 
Uevme 
IXiwrnn;:; 
Duncan.  Ten:, 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Al.-. 
Kn^llsh 
Eshleinaii 


Mil  tell   2C>,  10 


t .) 


Stokes 

.Stratton 

.-liuckey 

.'-^i,  lulds 

Sullivan 

SvminKton 

Tin  lor.  N,C, 

I  horiip.son 

Thone 

Iraxler 

r.soncas 

lUlall 

11. man 

Van  Drerlm 

Vaiider  Vn  ii 

Vaiuk 

Vi  .onto 

W,,!.';h 

Va.xman 

NAY.S      Mb 


Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
WiLson, 

Charie,-,  H 

Calif. 
Wmn 
Winh 
Wolff 
Wn^'ht 
Wyd  cr 
Vates 
Yairoa 
Vouuf 

VliUll'-; 

Zablockl 

Zctereti  i 


Al;.=;ka 
Ga. 


I  . iidley 
I  lowers 

Fi',  nt 
to, '^vthe 
f  rev 
Ci.a'mo 
Ginn 

Go'dwaicr 
Oonzale.- 
CJiKidim;, 
( luvor 
Ha'.'tdori: 
Haley 
Hansen 
I''  .rsha 
Ha.-itinys 
Hicks 
Holt 

Hmchluv. 
Hyde 
.l.iriiian 
.lohnson.  c 
Jones,  Ala 
'ones.  Ok'a. 
ra,^en 
Kelly 
Kemp 
K(  tchum 
Kindness 
Kruetjer 
Latta 
I  out:    Mo. 
1  oit 
Luj.rii 
M>Clo,skev 
.M.  CollistfT 
McDonald 
.McEwen 
McKinnc 
Mahoii 
Martin 
Matins 
Ml   licl 

COT  vori.Nc; 

Frleuborii 
F\  ms.  Tenn. 
h  ii(|Ua 
H,l\>.  kills 
Ha'  s,  OhiO 
Hu;hlowrr 
Iclioid 


■,.!o 


Mil  lord 
Miller.  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 
.Moorhead, 

Cain. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Nichols 
1  oa"e 
Quie 
Quillen 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roti.ssclot 
Sarasin 
Sattenield 
.Schneebeli 
.Schul/e 
t-'ebelius 
S  kes 
.Snyder 
!-|)eii  -e 
.Steed 
.Stee  man 
sreiger.  Ari,-. 
.symms 
lalcoit 
ra>lor.  Mo. 
Teague 
Thornton 
Treen 

Vaiider  Just 
Wa',goiiiier 
Wampler 
Whitehursi 
Whitten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyhe 

■S'oung,  Fla. 
\'our.i.;.  Tex. 
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Mi'ls 
Passman 
Rees 
Runnels 
Skubiiz 
Wit-jSins 


.Ashbrook 

Bell 

Cedeibei- 

C-oUlns.  I!!. 
Con  vers 
D.nt 
Dickui.sDn 

So  the  conference  repon  w  a.-  ai,-reeci  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  tlie  followin;,' 
jjaii'.s: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  H.i\t  of  0!.:o  for.  will  Mr.  Pa-^mau 
a-Kaia.^r. 

.Mr,    Dtiii    lor.    With   Mr.   Pun.iel.^   ,iy;ainsl. 

Mr.  Skubitz  for,  with  -Mr.  Ichord  against. 

Mr.  Fuqua  for.  with  Mr.  Cederberg  against. 

Mr.  Evliis  of  T'^iinessee  fur.  v. iih  Mr.  .Ash- 
brook against. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinoi,-.  for,  v  ;t:i  Mr.  Dick- 
inson ag.ilnst. 

Mr.  Conyer.5  for,  y,  ith  Mr  Erlenborn 
against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  yith  Mr  \Vi;^gins  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

."^Jr.  Rtes  w  ith  Mr.  High  tower. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


.1/ 


(t  icli 


I'.) 
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GENER.\L  LE.WE 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luuiniinous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
cMtend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
I'cous  matter  and  that  all  Members  may 
hiive  5  legislative  days  m  which  to  revise 
and  e."vtend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  .lust   agreed  to — H.R.  2166. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  s^entleman  from 
Oiegon? 

There  vas  no  ob.iection 


.MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  foilov.  ing  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  is 
requested: 

S.  Ct^n.  Rts,  L'T.  Ciii.ciuicut  re-olution  pro- 
vidin.i;  for  a  condilitiiuU  lidjoui-iiment  of  the 
Coni;rC'.^'--  fmin  'Marc'i  lid.   I'.iT.S.  ttiitil  .April  7. 

!;•;:>. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pas.sed  with  amendments  in 
v.ltich  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.H,  -layfi.  An  act  to  .idjii-l  target  prices, 
ioaii  and  purchase  leveN  oi.  the  1975  crops 
ot  upland  cotton,  corn,  wheal,  and  soybeans: 
to  pro\  ide  price  support  tor  milk  at  80  per- 
cent of  parity  v.iTlt  (luarterly  adjustments 
for  ilie  period  endiiit;  Mavrh  :!i.  UI7H:  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
407.5  >  entitled  "An  act  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  in  the 
message  of  the  President  of  January  30, 
1973  (H.  Doc.  94-39'  and  in  the  commu- 
nications of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
February  7.  197,5  (H.  Doc.  94-46  >  and  of 
February  14,  1975  (H.  Doc.  94-50 ' ,  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
32601  entitled  "An  act  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  in  the 
me.ssage  of  the  President  of  November 
26,  1974  iH.  Doc.  93-398 1  and  as  those 
rescissions  are  modified  by  the  message 
of  the  President  of  January  30.  1975  (H. 
Doc.  94-39"  and  in  the  communication 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  November 
6.  1974  (H.  Doc.  93-391),  transmitted 
luusuant  to  the  Iinixmndment  Control 
Alt  of  1974." 


fcXECTION  OF  HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 
AS  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE  DUR- 
ING ABSENCE  OF  THE  SPEAKER 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
tiie  desk  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  369)  elect- 
ins  the  Honorable  John  J.  McFaix 
Speaker  pro  tempore  during  any  absence 
of  the  Speaker  to  continue  not  later  than 


April  11.  1975,  and  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution.  ;is  fol- 
lows : 

H.     Rl-s.     360 

Rf.'-oicctl.  That  Honorable  Joliu  t.  McFall. 
ii  Repre.sentative  from  the  State  of  Culifoi  nia. 
be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  Speaker  pro 
tempore  during  any  absence  of  the  Speakei'. 
such  attthority  to  contiitue  not  later  than 
April  11,  1975. 

RfiolreiL  That  the  President  and  the  .'Sen- 
ate be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  election 
of  tlte  Honorable  John  J.  McFall  as  Speaker 
pro  tempore  during  tlie  al),-.ence  of  ihe 
Speaker 

Tlic  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  li.id 
table. 


.ill  iiie 


SWEARING  IN  OF  HON.  JOHN  J.  Mc- 
FALL AS  SPEAKER  PRO  TEM- 
PORE DURING  ABSENCE  OF  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Brademasi.  I  now  ask  the  dean  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
WF.IGHT  Patman  of  Tcxas,  to  administer 
the  oath  of  office  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFall  i  .  as  Speaker 
pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McFALL  assumed  the  chair  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  administered  to 
him  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Patman ' . 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  MARCH   2f. 
TO  APRIL  7,  1975 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con. 
Res.  27 1  and  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
ctjicurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concuiient 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  27 

Rt<oUc(l  by  the  Senate  (the  //oi  >r  of  Pup- 
rcsi-ntdtiies  concurring) .  That  v.lieii  tlie 
two  Houses  adjourn  on  Wednesday.  March  20, 
1975.  they  stand  adjourned  ttntil  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday,  April  7,  1975,  or  tmlil  12 
o'clock  noon  on  the  second  day  after  their 
respective  Members  are  notified  to  reassemble 
in  accordance  witll  section  2  of  this  resolu- 
tion, whichever  event  first  occurs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  Hou.«e  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to 
reassemble  whenever  in  their  opinioir  tlie 
public  interest  shall  warrant  it  or  whenever 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting 
jointly,  or  the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  act- 
ing jointly,  file  a  written  request  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  re.issemble  for  the 
consideration  of  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  During  the  adjournment  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  provided  in  .section  1, 


tof  .'stcretarj  of  th.e  Senate  and  the  Clerk  r.i 
the  Hou.se.  re.-.pec lively,  be.  ai.ti  tlu-y  hereli' 
are.  authorized  to  receive  me^sage.^,  includ- 
iim  veto  nie.'ssai;!'^  irf.in  tlie  Pre.--idc-it  tu 
'ho  United  Stale--, 

The  SPEAKER.  W.llioi.i  oDurlio.. 
tlie  pre\'ious  question  is  oiderfi  ./ii  tii' 
Senate  concurrent  lesnlution. 

Tliere  w  a.s  no  ob.iection. 

The  SPE.-\KER.  The  questicui  is  cm  liit 
Senate  concurrent  resolution, 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  t,!ie 
Speaker  annouticed  tliai  the  ;iyes  a))- 
i:)eired  to  iiate  it. 

H!  ( '  >rLii  1'   vur. 

Ml .  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr  .Spe;iker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  \ote 

A  recorded  \ote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  2Ui  noes  182. 
not  voting  40.  as  follows: 

I  Roll   No.    100  I 
AYE.S— 210 


Al).-\v-. 

Ka^edor!l 

O  .\i  111 

-Adams 

1!:  1! 

Ottinger 

.^ddaboo 

Hanle.v 

Patman 

Alexander 

Haiiiiat'-ii'd 

Patten 

Anderson,  1'. 

Harnn'-i'cjii 

Patterson,  C;  In 

Aiinun,'io 

Harris 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

-Arnistroim 

Haves.  Iiui 

Pejjiier 

Asjjin 

Hefner 

Pickle 

Badillo 

Helstoski 

Preyer 

Batdus 

Hicks 

Price 

Ba.i-rett 

Hinshim 

Pntchard 

Baiu'us 

HoiT.--iiiaii 

cjiue 

Bedell 

Houarii 

RailsbacU 

Ber^laiKl 

Howe 

Raiicel 

Biauiii 

Huichinsoa 

HhLides 

Biii',ha:o 

Iarin:-.li 

Ftu  hniond 

Bloiiin 

I>'lnison.  C.  lit 

P.isenhooiv 

Bonus 

lohnson.  Colo. 

Roberts 

Boland 

Jones,  .Ma. 

RcdiiiO 

Bolliiir, 

■  tones.  N.C. 

Roe 

Boiikei 

Jones,  0:-.la, 

Roncalio 

Bo  wen 

.lordan 

Rosenthal 

Bri'dema'- 

Karth 

Rostcnko.'.ski 

Breaux 

Kasleniiieu'i 

Ro-.bal 

BreckiiiMiluf 

Ka/en 

Roj/pe 

Brooks 

Ketchuiii 

Rya.n 

Brown.  Calif. 

Keys 

SaiitiUi 

Burke,  Calii. 

Kindne.--^ 

Satteriield 

Burke.  Ma.ss 

Koih 

Scheuer 

Burleson.  Te\. 

Krebs 

Soiberliny 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Lali-lcc 

Sluirp 

Burton.  John 

Leaflet  t 

.Sikes 

Burton.  Philli)) 

I  ehiiian 

Simon 

Byron 

Lloyd.  Cal  11 

Si.sk 

Carne.\ 

Lont;.  La. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Casey 

Lonp.  Md 

Siivder 

Chisholiii 

I^u;;  n 

Solar/ 

Clay 

.McClorv 

.Si)ei;inan 

Cleveland 

iMcCUosice: 

Staggers 

Collins.  Tc  . 

-McCormack 

Stark 

Conte 

McDonald 

Steed 

Coriv.aii 

.McFall 

Steeiiiiin 

Cornell 

McHu-h 

Stokes 

Crane 

iMcKav 

Stratton 

Daniel.  Dan 

Madden 

S'.inington 

D:,niels. 

Ma  hoi  1 

S.v  inins 

Dominick  V. 

^^lthis 

J'honijjson 

Danielson 

Mat.sillia'_ : 

Thornt  on 

Delai.e\ 

M:.//oIi 

Trf  en 

Dellums 

Meeds 

Udall 

Derwiiiski 

Metralle 

L'llinan 

Downiiiii 

Meyner 

Van  Deerlm 

Duncan.  Oic; 

Me/vmsk' 

Vigorito 

dii  Pont 

Mikva 

Waggonner 

Early 

Mil  ford 

Wea  ver 

Eckhard. 

Miller.  Call' 

Whalen 

Edwards.  .\la. 

Muieta 

White 

EdWfirds.  Calif 

Mmish 

Wilson,  Bo1> 

Eilberi; 

Miiik 

Wilson, 

English 

Mitchell,  Md 

Charles  H, 

Evans,  Colo 

Mo.ikley 

Calif. 

Fish 

Molloluin 

Wilson. 

Fisher 

Moiittionirry 

Charles.  Te  ■ 

Flood 

Moorhead.  Pa, 

Wuth 

Fiorio 

Morjiau 

Worn 

Foley 

.Moss 

Wright 

Ford.  Teiui 

Murphy,  in 

Wydler 

Fraser 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Yates 

Fulton 

Murtha 

Young.  Osi 

Ga.ydos 

Ni.\ 

Zaolocki 

Gibbonis 

Oberstar 

Gonzalez 

Obe,' 

8918 
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Abdnor 

Forsvthe 

Mvers,  Ind. 

Aiiibro 

Fountain 

Myers,  Pa. 

Anderson, 

Frenzei 

N.it  Cher 

Calif. 

Frey 

Neal 

Ai.d.'ews.  N.C 

Gia  mo 

Nedzl 

.'.iiclvevis. 

G.imfn 

Nolan 

N'.  Dak. 

Ginn 

Nowalc 

Arnicr 

Gold  water 

O  Brlen 

A-!i;ev 

Goodling 

OHara 

.i-."o  n 

C;radison 

Perkins 

B;i'a!is 

Grassley 

Pike 

E:iuman 

Green 

Pressler 

Beard.  R.r. 

Gude 

Quillen 

Heard.  Teim. 

Guver 

Randall 

Bennett 

Ha.ev 

Regula 

FeviU 

Hamilton 

Reuss 

B  ester 

H.-'mmer- 

Riegle 

B:anrhard 

schmidt 

R.naldo 

Brinklev 

Han-ien 

Robinson 

Brodhead 

Harkin 

Roirers 

Brown.  Mich. 

Marsha 

Rooncy 

Hro-wn.  Ohio 

H.istinas 

Rose 

Brovh!l! 

Herher,  W  Va 

.  Roush 

Buchanni'i 

He-kler,  Mass. 

Rousselot 

B'.irrener 

He.nz 

Rus.so 

Burke.  Fla. 

Henderson 

St  Germain 

Burler 

Hillis 

Sarasm 

Carr 

Holland 

.S:?rbane.s 

Caner 

Horton 

Schneebeli 

ChappeU 

Hubbard 

Schrceder 

C  nncv 

Hviuhes 

Schul/e 

C  rr.isen. 

Huucate 

Sebelius 

Don  H. 

Hvde 

Shriver 

C  ,:-.vscn.  Del 

Jacobs 

Shuster 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Slack 

Cohen 

Jenrette 

Smith.  Ncbr. 

Conab'.e 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Spence 

Con  ?.!i 

K.'sten 

Stanton. 

Cotter 

Ke  :v 

J.William 

Coiichhn 

Kemp 

S'anton. 

D  Amours 

Krue-'er 

James  V. 

Daniel    Rober 

'  li-'omarsino 

Steiger.  Anz". 

W  .  Jr. 

Latta 

.Steii-er,  Wis. 

Davis 

Lent 

Sluckev 

oe  '.a.  Gar/ a 

I  e .  I'.as 

Ktudds 

Derrick 

Litton 

T.Ucott 

Devlne 

Llovd,  Tenn 

Tavlor,  Mo 

D.C'-s 

lO't 

Tavlor,  N.C. 

Dincell 

M"CoIIister 

Teaiirue 

Dodd 

McDade 

Thone 

Do'A-nev 

M-Kinnev 

Trailer 

Dnnan 

Madican 

Tsontras 

Duncan.  Tenn 

.   Masnure 

Vander  Veen 

EdiTar 

Mann 

V.Tnik 

Emery 

Martin 

Walsh 

Esch 

Me:  Cher 

Warn  pier 

Evans.  Ind. 

Mchel 

W    111 

F.iscell 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wvlie 

Fen  wick 

M'tcheM,  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Fi^h'an 

Moffeti 

Youns.  Alaska 

Flowers 

Moore 

Young.  Fla. 

Fivnt 

Mosher 

Young,  Tex. 

Ford.  Mich 

MottI 

Zeieretti 

NOT  VOTING— 

40 

A^hbrook 

Havs.  Ohio 

Pevser 

Bell 

Hebert 

PoaLe 

Broom  tie' d 

Hifhtower 

Rees 

CederberK 

Holt 

Runnels 

Collins.  111. 

I  chord 

Shipley 

Convers 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Skubltz 

Dent; 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Dickinson 

ME  wen 

Sullivan 

Erlenborn 

Mjcdonald 

Vander  Ju^i 

Es  hi  em  an 

Mills 

Waxman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Moorheitd . 

Whitehurst 

Findley 

Calif. 

Whit  ten 

Fuqua 

Nichols 

Wiggins 

H,i-.vkii..s 

Piii.iman 

So  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa«  announced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  vvas  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  APRIL  7,   1975 

'Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  the  program  for 


the  Hou.se  of  Reprcsentiiti\e.s  for  tlio 
week  of  April  7.  1975.  The  program  is 
as  follows: 

Monday:  Con.scnt  Calendar,  no  bills, 
Su.spen.«ion.s.  no  bills.  There  will  be  no 
legL-^Iative   business    on    Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  liave  suspensions. 
four  bills:  First  is  H  R.  3922.  Older 
Americans  Act  amendments.  Second  is 
H.R.  543.  Rehabilitation  aid  Betterment 
Act  amendments.  Third  is  H  R.  3109. 
saline  water  conversion  protiram.  Fourth 
is  House  Joint  Rcsohu.on  148,  Nation. il 
Day  of  Rrmpinljrancc  cf  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man. 

Votes  on  su.spcnsior.s  w  ill  be  postponed 
until  the  end  of  all  suspensions. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, we  will  consider: 

H.R.  37.  Standard  Reference  Data  Act, 
open  rule.  1  hour  of  debate: 

HR.  4700.  NAS.A  authorization,  open 
rule.    1   hour  of  debate. 

H.R  4723.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion authorization,  open  rule,  1  hour  of 
debate: 

H.R.  3786.  Federal  share  of  iii-hway 
projects,   open   rule.    1    hour   of   debate. 

Next  we  will  consider  H.R.  4224.  Nu- 
clear Re^sulatory  Commission  supple- 
mental authorization,  open  rule,  1  hour 
of  debate. 

Then  we  will  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 46,  policy  on  convicted  members; 
and  finally  H.R.  46.  youth  camp  safety, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any 
furtlier  program  will  be  announced  later. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  OR  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE,  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS FOUND  TRULY  EN- 
ROLLED 

Mr.  BR.\DEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing adjournment  of  the  House  from 
March  26  to  April  7,  1975.  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  or  Speaker 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution-s  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  i  Mr.  McFall  ■ .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MEMBERS  TO 
REVISE  AND  EXTEND  THEIR  RE- 
MARKS IN  BODY  AND  IN  EXTEN- 
SIONS OF  REMARKS  NOTWITH- 
STANDING ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
APRIL  7,    1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  imtil 
April  7.  1975.  all  Members  of  the  House 
shall  have  the  privilege  to  extend  and 
revise  their  own  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  more  than  one 
subject,  If  they  so  desire,  and  may  also 
include  therein  such  short  quotations  as 


m  :  c  iiecessary  to  explain  or  complete 
such  exten.sion  of  remarks:  but  this  order 
shall  not  apply  to  any  subject  matter 
which  may  have  occurred  or  to  any 
speech  delivered  subsequent  to  the  said 
adi  Diirnment. 

Rrmarks  submitted  under  this  request 
are  to  be  delivered  to  room  H-132  between 
the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  Monday 
tlivcuRh  Friday  signed  by  the  Member 
submitiinfi. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempca-c.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  OR  SPEAK- 
ER PRO  TEMPORE  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS.  BOARDS,  AND 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BR.-VDEM.AS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
April  7,  1975.  the  Speaker  or  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  accept  res- 
ignations and  to  appoint  commission.;, 
boards,  and  committees  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
m.iti  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENTIAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

V/EDNESDAY.    APRIL   9,    1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  m.iy  be  dispensed  with  on  Wed  -es- 
dav.  April  9,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 


ST.ATEMENT  OF  WRIGHT  PATMAN 
ON  TREASURY  TAX  AND  LOAN 
ACCOUNT  BALANCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
McFall  i  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patma.v  I  is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  of  January  10,  1975,  re- 
questing updated  statistical  information 
on  commercial  bank  holdings  of  Treas- 
ury tax  and  loan  accounts,  the  Treasury 
has  provided  new  infoiTnation  as  of 
February  14, 1975. 

This  new  inform.ation,  which  I  will 
ask  permission  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  this  statement, 
shows  that  the  Treasui-y  has  consider- 
ably reduced  its  balances  in  commercial 
banks  over  the  last  several  months. 
Many  of  us  who  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned at  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the 
Treasury  maintaining  extremely  large 
non-interest-bearing  accounts  in  com- 
mercial banks,  sometimes  going  as  high 
as  $10.8  billion,  should  be  pleased  that 
the  average  balance  betwen  July  1974 
and  Februan,-  1975  was  only  $1.9  billion. 


MiiicJi  J  a,  !!);.'> 
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However,  this  is  strictly  a  policy  deci- 
.-,1011  of  the  Treasurj',  and  there  is  noth- 
ing under  existing  law  to  prevent  that 
policy  from  being  changed  again  to  per- 
mit huge  interest-free  balances  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  Nation's  commercial  banks 
at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Indeed,  the  reduction  in  these  balances 
ill  recent  months  may  be  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  congressional  interest  in  pass- 
ma  lesi-slation  requiring  that  interest  be 
uaid  on  Treasury  tax  and  loan  accounts. 
.As  soon  as  tliis  pressure  diappears,  we 
may  very  well  see  a  return  1o  these  high 
inteiest-freo  balances. 

Tlieiefoie.  Congress  should  not  relax 
it,'-  efforts  to  pass  legislation  requiring 
tiie  Treasury  to  ha\  e  these  large  balances 
pay  interest,  and  I  ceitninly  intend  to  do 
my  part  to  see  that  this  legislation 
Ijasses  Congress  diuir.p  this  session. 

I  include  the  latest  Treasury  statistics 
on  this  matter  in  tiie  Record: 

Tf!:-.bi'RY  TAX  ,^^^D  LOAN  Acroi"..   r.iii'i..-i  balanit. 

flM-U   YfXHS  19f.-,  71    flVtHAiit.  Hii,«.    Vi\'  LO,'. 


FiijCjl  >eai 


I'  liiiHiu.  1  of  (loil.iisf 


Avetdge 


Hidi 


Lo.v 


1(?i:A'  IIR>   FAX  A  ;n  I.O'V:  ArcOUM    lyATIONftL  ftALAi.Ct; 
tv-:>RCH  l?"!   i-tnRi.liKy  19.'\     '.tRAGt".  HIGH.  AHD  LOA 


|Im   n:< 


tfoiilh 


lit    llull.i.s) 


Avei.!£c 


Hii:li 


Marth.1974.  __      ). 'l!)  r.  9U 

April ■'.  J^7  8,  67f. 

M.iy '>  ^V,  9.  3W 

Suae     .   3. 3T4  6.800 

Jul,'.        S.SiS  7,249 

August     ?,  152  3,09,S 

Seplcinbet ...  ",  0r,9  5,  baf 

Oclobef  1  499  4,7f,l' 

IJoveiiibei  937  2.40? 

Dfcembei  i,G9^  3,851 

J.iiiuarv  1  740  J  107 

FehfUiiiv  1975  82i  2  11! 

Fi'h   14,  1975 469.0       , 


Lo.v 


1, 1-G3 
520 

3.226 
8.U 

1.  740 
t,2o 
694 
1(,5 
7 
371 
382 
204 


Souice:  Treasury  Bulletin.  tsWe  UST  2,  Analisis  of  rii.inEt'S 
in  Ti.«  and  Loan  Accoiint  B;iiaiicc»  Febiuacy  1975,  p.  14. 

8  LARGIST  TAX  A^U  LOA;^   ACCOtl.iT  BALANCES  li.   i;LW 
YORK  CITY  B'^NKS  O;.  FEB,  14,  1975 


Mame  of  bank                                   |  Balance 

1    Fn^  Uational  Citv  Ba.ii, .  5.17,007,296  70 

2.  Chase  IVlanhattan  Bank,  HA 7,886,  531.27 

1.  Manufacturers  HanoterTriiH  Co L.  5,716,306.65 

4    Bankers  Trust  Co ...I.  3.140,942.03 

5.  Chemical  Bank.... _,.     T.  3,112,664.93 

b    living  Trust  Co 1,039,821.25 

7,  European  American  Bank  RT(ust  Co  .   .  699,438.88 

8.  Marine  Midland  Bank 667,815.39 

Total 39,270,187.10 

U.S.  total _    _ 468,950,420.18 


;.ote:  Percentage  of  U.S.  total  In  8  hanks  listed  al.o.e.  8.4. 


TAX     PriD    LOAN     ACCOUNT     BALANCES     \:i 
BRANCHES  OF  FOREIGN  BANKS.  FlB    1 


Bank 


Location  of  liranch 


Ali'.t'ii'eiie   ti.u-'n   NedeilaiKl,     Ne.'.  Y 

NV 
Baiica  Cornnieiciale  llaliana. 
Bdiicii  'i.i^iC'H.iie  del  La:oin 
B.i  i(,a  Oe  La  Nacion  .'I'gfi:- 

ti  .a 
B,i  fu  III.  Bia-Ml.  S.A 
Baic',.,  '■.  B  i'l,  liiternalicii.il 

l.til 
The  (:,!tiilere.l  B  ink 
Cu.iir.ie./r.  ,;ii 

Credit  L7I m-i 

Oiesdiier  B.iiik,  A.G  . 
Lias  Ihiuu  ■!  Bank.  Ltd 

Lln.;(:-,     B,-.  ■■■      ;i;ti^riiat|.:|.-l 

L-.d 
S.vit;  Bai'k  Corp 
S.::'  s  Citdt  Br  !. 
Bdicla/t  Bn.  :   i;.t. 

Ltd 
H.'.i'k  of  Tcl.yo 
C.'.iafi'a'i   liii|ifiial 

Comrnefce. 
r.v.idian   i'lu-eiuii   B,iiik  0. 

'  .'•','i-eite, 

lotiil  . 


,-)  Y 


do 


do 

(Ill- 
do 

do 

d:' 

do 

do 
d.. 


Mi-;;ii  ijl.     BuSlo   ,  ".'.'SS 
B:.i!k  (4 


Pi 'II..,  ,1.  Oie.f. 
iir 


ttir,  W 


AVERiCA.-i 
I,  1975 


Balance 


512.27 

8,  537.  ?5 

1,968.71 

0 

8.40 
!9  28302 

II 

U 

?l  17 
91.(18 

t",  476. 44 
70.63 

77. 36 
29  518.30 

:G2.  9's 

0 
8.790.41 

8.  818.  49 


139. 9Jo.  7b 


l:'.*.,-',S    HOur'l-JC.   THE    50   LARGF -.i    TRf    l-i'ki 
LOVN    ACCOUNT   BALANCES   ON   FER    1 ; 


TAV 


\H[> 


|Oo!|-,r  aiiioi.nl'.  i:i  t.'r-i,,.'i 


1%5..                                         5.«31 

10  872 

1   s-'.l 

1966.                                           4  3:'4 

11,274 

'.17 

19S7.   .            .                              -  775 

9  979 

711' 

1968                                                  !  19! 

X  ijf.: 

1.(.19 

'9n9                                                  >  3?9 

9  7?(. 

709 

19/0 4,  (1  .• 

7,  991) 

894 

1971 s  iJ,; 

S  ''.V 

84.: 

J 

1972 r..g 

in,  I'L.l 

1.7j7 

1973                                           '  •  u 

M,  85.. 

»rn 

T 

1974                                                   '  qi., 

■1  -j:.; 

S'-o 

1973 (luly  1974  leii  1975)             i  9t 

7   >\9 

3 

fell.  11   1975 4(9.0  .. 



UST  2. 

Somce   of   19C5  74   d,,!,,    T-e. '..r,    Bui 

etin.    ta 

ble 

Atidlvsis  ol  (baches  .  i    F.k  ..mo  L,.,,,.  A.-i 

uunt  B,.I 

iiiifb,  Fell- 

riMi,'  19.5,  p   14 

Baik 


Balsi.ce 


Prii  pill- 
age of 
iiational 
to(.<l 


r,,-,'    ,,,il,i  .,-,1  (,ilv    B;i.,k,   tit.. 

Yoik,   NY  .     $;:'  C07. 3 

Cbase   Mniihailan    Bank,   N,A 

Ne..  Yor.,,  N,Y.   .  7,  »!...  ■! 

•Vianut.nctuiers   Hiinovei    Tni^t. 

New  York,  NY.  5.716.3 

Secumv  P.icdic  Nation.ii  Bank 

Los  A.igeles.  Cali!.  3.9ef-. .'' 

"■^e.ela  .il  Trust  Ci'..  Cleveljn.i, 

Ohio        .  3.2^8.2 

Ti.;,il      5    Irtigpsi    T.T.  &  L. 

i.ccu.i.ifi  ..-  37. 8;4.5 

t  .  .ke.s  T.u*-!  Co.,  Ne,;   Yci'. 

N.Y.   ...         .._...  .         3  14C..9 

F.is!    Iiidepeiidence    Hationd, 

Deiro.t.  Micfi.    ....  ?  V3.  4 

Chen,  cal  Bank.  NeA  York  N.Y...  3  II.:.  7 
U.irled    Caliluriiia    Bank,    Lol. 

A.igeles.  Calif. 2,  SEO.  0 

H.-.  k  nl  Arneiii^a.  N  T,  &  S,A 

i  .  .  Kr,i.iclsco,  Calif..  .  2,  695.3 

ii.'..l.  10  largest  T.T.  &  L 
accounts  .         .  .      ':i':.  782. 8 

Cbi..  .leic'.al  Tiusl  Co.  of  Ne>v 
Jp    e,,  Jersey  City.  N.J..       .        2.511.7 

'Ai.te  Rock  M.-itiorial  B.ii.k, 
Dallas,  Te<  1,  7;:i  [i 

National  Bank  ol  Detioit,  De- 
troit. Mich 1  6'.'1  9 

Fust  City  fJational  Bank,  Hous- 
ton, Tex  1,529  ! 

FiL't  National  Bank  of  San  Jose. 
San  Jose.  Calif 1,  458,7 

Total,  15  largest  T.T,  &  L, 
accounts 61.  635.2 

'■laniifacturers  Bank.  Los  Ange- 
les. Calif   11.439.5  . 

Bank  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif 1,  428,8 

First  National  Bank,  Boston, 
Mass 1  206.1 

Gulf  National  Bank,  Tallahas- 
see, Fla.. 1,  190.2  . 

Southwest  National  Bank,  E! 
Paso,  Tex 1.172.3  . 

Total,  20  largest  T.T.  &  L 
accounts. 68,  072. 1 

Eiiiso.i  Bank,  N.A.,  Edison,  N.J.  1,  144.5 
Florida  l^ational  Bank  &  Trust 

Co.,  Miami,  Fla 1,10.3.1 

liatlonal  Commercial  Bank   & 

Trust  Co.,  Albany,  N.Y 1.089.3  . 

First  Pennsylvania  Bank,  (I. A.. 

Boia  Cyii.vyd,  Pa   1,044.7 


8.1 


11.3 


13.1 


14.5 


Bank 


2-.  Ii,.ii!,!  Tiust  Co  fle„.  Ycfl., 
fi.Y 

Total   25  \v)ie^\  T.T   &  I. 
aC':()uiiK  .   . 

26    Eifi'.ii'ke       Seuiiitj        Bank. 

BiimiiiHh.'iiii.  Ala. 
27.  Cliase     Maiif<ciriaii     dat.k     ot 

iastein   (le/i   Yoik,  Albaisy. 

N.Y  

28    II. lion  Bank,  Lo'.  A.iggles,  Calif 
29.  Fust    Los    Aiige:ps    B,i.iK,    Los 

Angeles.  Calif         . .   . 
i.iiiioiial  Bank  of  iter:  Jeise.', 

Me,-,  Biuns.vick,  N  J 

Total,  30  Uigest  T  4    &  L 
accounts 

31.  Serurit/  fl.itional  B.-ml  S  Trust 

Co..  Duncan.  Okl,i 

32.  AlaSHa     national    Bank     Fair- 

banks. Alaska - 
3?    First  S  ^'eKhants  fi  B  pt  ttio 

Peniiisul.->.  Wriliaiiisbuit:.  Va   . 
34.  Fidelitv      Union     Trust     Co.. 

Ne//aik  I'M 
35   Cuntinei.i,.!     Illinois.     Uulional 

Bank,  Chicago,  HI 

Total.  35  largesi  T  i    i  L 
aciouiits 

36,  Per.ples    W  B   of   Cen'ral   Ne,-,- 

Jerse,,  Piscala/iav,  N.J  .     . . 

37,  Highland     Park    Stale    Bank. 

Topeks.  Kans 

23  Southwest  Slate  Baiih,  Topeka, 

Kans  ....  ... 

39  Second      National     Bank     ot 

Orange,  Orange,  f;,l     .    .. 
10.  Houston-Crtizens  B,,.i   S,  T'lis. 

Co.,  Houston,  Tex 

Total.  40  Idicesi  T.T    A  L 
actouiils 

■I!  file  First  Nalii-nal  Bank, 
Chicasc  111  .    . 

'2  Fust  National  B,jiik.  Austin, 
M.iiii      .  

13  Rusedale  State  Bank  *  Trust 
Co.,  Ka.isas  Ciiy.  Kans 

14.  U.-.r.eisd,  National  Bank.  Den- 
ver, Coio  . .    .-     - 

4  .  The  State  Bank  of  Jacksonrille, 
J.ickson..ill€,  Fla 

Tot..l.  45  largest  T  T    X  L 
accounts. . . 

4!i  Home  N.itio.iai  Bank  ol  Ark- 
kaiisas  City,  Arkansas  City, 
Kans.  

47    f  oionidl  Bank.  Rockford,  III     . 

45.  (oiTKnercial  National  Bank. 
Peona.  HI 

4^,  Lurcpean  American  Bank  & 
Trust  Co..  Ne.v  York,  NY  , 

5P.  Fidelity  Bank,  Rosemont.  P,. 

Tol.ll.  50  largest  T  1    ?.  L 

accounts- 
Total,  all  banks.   - 


Balance 


1,039.9 


7.3,496.6 

1.03G.8 

1.019.9 
971.4 

942.1 

929.3 

78  396. 1 

524.  2 
913.9 
848.6 
833.9 
816.7 


82.733.4 

810.2 
801.1 
791.4 
790.7 
756.3 


86,682.1 

753.4 
751.3 
749.5 
748.7 
735.4 

90  4:'0.4 


730. 3 
724.9 

719.0 

693.  1 
!,<»8.  3 


93  992.  3 
468.950.44 


8919 


Percent- 
age of 
national 
total 


IS.  7 


16  7 


17.6 


18.5 


19.3 


20.0 
100.0 


'I  I'riisti  ry  Tu.i  and  Loan  A(ioiiiit  BoJaiice.i  at 
Com  iiurclal  Bank  Dcposiiarirs  hij  States 
and  Puerto  Eivo  and  the  Virciin  Islands, 
as   o;  Fchriary  11.  I'.i7j 

Total    balance    n^    of  I'aluinf 

Feb.   H.   1H75 ,*468.  H50.  420.  18 

Alabama    7.  032.  719.  (iti 

Alaska    1,  144,  210.  a'.i 

Arizona    1.157.310,22 

Arkansas   5,395.649,28 

Caliiornip.   25,  138.  573.  9'.i 

Colorado    5.994.278  91 

Connecticut    3.653.123.71 

Delaware   696.787.54 

District    of   CoUnnbia 1.578.(X»2  8! 

Florida 22,037,651.31 

Georgia    8,558.284.92 

Ha\^-aii    370.777.19 

Idaho   747,343.91 

Illinois ■'44.745.240.29 
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Tn-a^ury  Tar  and  Loan  Account  Bahmccs  at 
Commercial   Bank    Drpo^itarits    by   States 

and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
as  0/  February  14.  1975— Cou 

Indiana 12,450,116  08 

; -wa 11.  016. 2o:t.09 

1.  i:i.sas 11.500.6t0   19 

.Ceatucky    7.904.858  04 

.   juisiana    9.494.537.3:5 

.".r^Uie 2.  621,075  4:^ 

Maryland 4,  176,  801   85 

-Massachusetts 10.  8C8.  810  93 

Mtchit;an 17.  5i:?.  012  6:J 

Minnesota 12.  673.  639  72 

Mlsls.sippl 4.049.702.42 

Mis.soun 15.  378.  563  2i 

Montana 1.274.807.03 

^".•bra^-k.^ 3.369.410.08 

Nevada 728.  580.61 

New  Hampshire 2.461.553.31 

New  .;ersey 20.078.  479  6t 

New   Mexico 1.392,369.81 

New  York 59.  639.  549  39 

North   Carolina 4.  166.  579  60 

North    Dakota 1,745.709.93 

Ohio 20.  586.  942   10 

Oklahoma 8.452.326.48 

Orego'i 1.845.  618  02 

Pen::sylvania 20.  638.  6U.  90 

Rhode  Island 1.  125.  250  58 

South  Carolina 2.878.958.00 

South   Dakota... 2.  103.  609  29 

Tennessee 7.080.277.74 

Te.xai 34.192.819.44 

Utah 1.742.  545   74 

Vermont    1.285  755  35 

Vu-ginia 8.  028.  626  62 

Washington    3.286.916.45 

West    Virginia 3.970.169.17 

Wisconsin 17.696.402.23 

Wyoming 1.049,987.94 

Ptierto  Rico 264.309.53 

Virgin  Islands 18,  208  59 


A  NEAR  NUCLEAR  DISASTER  AT 
BROWN'S  FERRY  NUCLEAR  REAC- 
TOR. ALA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Fishi  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker  last  week  I  co- 
sponsored  with  my  colleague  Ned  P.atti- 
so.v.  the  Nuclear  Energy  Reappraisal  Act 
of  1975  (H.R.  4971 1 .  H.R.  4971  orders  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to  stop 
issuing  construction  licenses  for  nuclear 
power  plants  and  requires  that  the  Office 
of  Technology  A-s-^essment  study  the  wis- 
dom of  further  development  of  nu"ler.r 
powerplants  in  light  of  the  very  serious 
unresolved  safety,  environmental,  and 
economic  problems  associated  with  nu- 
clear power. 

My  conviction  that  we  must  stop  build- 
ing new  nuclear  powerplants  was 
strengthened  by  a  potentially  cata- 
strophic accident  at  the  Brown's  Ferry 
Nuclear  Power  Plant  in  Alp.bama  last 
Saturday.  I  have  pieced  together  the  fol- 
lowing tentative  description  of  what  oc- 
curred at  Brown's  Ferry  from  newspa- 
per and  eyewitness  reports. 

The  fire  at  Brown's  Ferry,  which 
b'^ned  for  7  hours  and  forced  the  shut- 
down of  the  largest  operating  nuclear 
power  station  in  the  world  was  started 
by  a  technician  with  a  candle.  The  tech- 
nician was  using  a  handheld  candle  to 
test  the  airtightness  of  an  opening 
through  which  cables  carry  signals  from 
the  control  room  to  the  reactor.  The  seal- 
ant around  the  hole  caught  fire,  which 


in  turn  ignited  the  cable  insulation.  The 
i;  sul.  ticn  was  designed  to  be  fire  re- 
sistant. 

These  cables  are  crucial  because  they 
carry  the  signal  from  tlie  control  room 
to  tl^e  emorrency  core  coolant  system — 
ECCS,  The  ECCS  i.s  the  crucial  system 
that  must  work  to  prevent  a  core  melt- 
down in  a  reactor.  A  core  meltdown 
could  coirs'^  thousar.cis  of  deaths  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  property  damage,  ac- 
cording to  AEC  studies. 

Nuclear  reactors  are  designed  to  auto- 
matic 'lly  shut  down  wlicn  an  accident 
such  as  a  fire  occurs  in  key  safety  sys- 
tem cables.  However,  of  the  t-.vo  reactors 
in  operation  at  Brown's  Ferry  station 
only  one  shut  down  automatically.  Not 
only  did  one  of  the  reactors  fail  to  shut 
down  automatically,  but  ih?  emergency 
core  cooling  system  also  failed  to  work 
because  the  sign."l  cables  were  burned 
out.  A  makeshift  system  had  to  be  de- 
vised by  the  plant  operators  to  provide 
the  water  necessary  to  prevent  the  core 
from  overheating  and  caii.-ing  a  melting 
down. 

At  the  same  time  a  system  which  was 
designed  to  cxtinr;uish  fires  in  the  reac- 
tor with  carbon  dioxide  failed  to  do  so. 
Plant  operators  were  foixed  to  use  water 
to  extinguish  the  electrical  fire— a  fire 
control  m.ethod  cvei-y  homeowner  real- 
izes is  only  acceptable  as  a  last  resort  for 
electrical  fires. 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  propo- 
nents of  nuclear  power  that  nuclear  pow- 
erplants  are  safe  because  they  are  built 
with  great  care  and  an  unparalleled  de- 
gree of  engineering  excellence.  But  let 
us  look  at  what  has  happened  at  Brown's 
Ferry. 

Fire  resistant  insulation  caught  fire; 

Only  one  of  the  two  reactors  shut  down 
automatically  as  thev  were  designed  to 
do; 

Only  one  of  the  two  emergency  core- 
cooling  systems  operated ;  and 

Even  the  carbon  dioxide  fire  control 
system  failed  to  put  out  the  fire. 

It  is  true  that  no  member  of  the  public 
was  hurt  in  this  accident.  But  I  think  a 
1969  AEC  dociunent  summarizes  my  con- 
viction that  lack  of  public  injury  is  no 
ground  for  confidence  in  nuclear  power 
plants.  This  document  states: 

In  the  recent  pa.st.  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  occurrences  at  reactors  where  human 
error  resulted  in  undesirable  situations.  None 
of  the^e  situations  repre.-ented  a  threat  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public.  The  ab- 
sence of  more  serious  erlects  is  largely  the 
result  of  good  luck.  ( — AP  (10)— 'A  Citizen's 
Manual  on  Nuclear  Energy  1974") 

The  occurrence  of  tliis  accident  also 
raises  additional  doubts  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  Rasmussen  report.  The  Rasmussen 
report.  AEC-sponsoned  report  which  esti- 
mated that  the  chance  of  a  catastropliic 
nuclear  accident  was  one  in  a  billion,  has 
often  been  used  by  nuclear  power  propo- 
nents as  proof  that  a  catastrophic  nu- 
clenr  accident  has  little  or  no  chance  of 
happening. 

But  what  are  the  probabilities  that 
this  accident  at  Brown's  Ferry  would 
occur  as  it  did?  David  Dinsmore  Comey, 
director  of  environmental  research  for 
the  Chicago-based  Business  and  Profes- 
sional  People  for   the   Public   Interest, 


used  the  probability  methods  of  the  Ras- 
mussen report,  to  estimate  the  probabil- 
ity of  the  Brown's  Ferry  accident  occur- 
rir.g.  He  computed  that  the  probability 
of  this  particular  accident  happening 
was  1  in  93  trillion.  In  other  words,  the 
odds  against  the  Brown's  Ferry  accident 
happening  were  far  greater  than  th.? 
Rasmussen  reports  estimate  of  the  prob- 
ability of  a  catastrophic  nuclear  acci- 
dent. Yet  this  accident  did  happen. 
Therefore,  the  Rasmussen  report's  com- 
puter projections  that  there  is  a  on^  in 
a  billion  chance  of  a  catastrophic  nu- 
clear accidei-.t,  occurring  provides  little 
ass'jrance  of  the  safety  of  nuclear  po.ver 
when  even  more  iinprobatle  events  keep 
occurrin'z  at  nuclear  pov.  er  plant.s  with 
disturbin'i  regularity. 

In  1974  Ralj.'h  Nader  said: 

If  the  American  people  knew  the  facts 
ii'ouut  nuclear  power  and  had  to  choose  be- 
tween nuclear  power  and  candles,  tiiey  would 
choose  candle.s. 

Today  those  words  have  a  special 
irony. 

Unless  Congress  act;  to  stop  the  fur- 
ther development  of  nuclear  power 
pending  a  full  study  of  the  entire  fuel 
cycle,  our  Nation  will  prow  increasinrlv 
dependent  on  nuclear  power  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity.  Then  one  day,  if, 
God  forbid,  a  serious  accident  does  cc- 
cur.  the  American  public  will  be  left 
with  the  impossible  choice  of  living  with 
a  de:nonstrabIy  dan'jerous  technolT'v  or 
radically  and  suddenly  altering  its  entire 
wav  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  my  colleagues  thin': 
I   am   allowins:   mv   own   deep   conccr'i 
over   the  dangers  of  nuclear  power  to 
color   this   issue,   let   me   read   into   the 
Rec-ord  the  story  of  th°  accident  carried 
todav  in  the  New  York  Tiht^s. 
(From  The  New  York  Times.  March  26,  1975) 
Fire:  Raises  Issije  of  Safe  Reactors — Acci- 
dent   AT    A    TVA    Facility    Pr'-mi'ts    Nuw 
Questions  Aboit  Atomic  Power 
(By  David  Burnham) 
Washington.  March  25. — Early  last  Satur- 
day afternoon,  an  electrician  for  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority   named   Larry   Har^'etc 
held  a  lighted  candle  near  .some  insulation 
to  find  out  whether  air  was  leaking  into  an 
area  under  the  control  room  of  T.V.A.'s  two 
giant  nuclear  reactors. 

Seven  hours  later,  a  fire  touched  off  by  the 
candle  had  brought  the  reactors  and  their 
turbines  to  a  halt,  perhaps  for  as  long  as 
three  months. 

The  candle  tlame  caused  an  a--cident  that 
turned  ofT  the  world's  largest  nuclear  gener- 
ating station,  two  reactors  that  were  produc- 
ing more  electricity  than  the  624.000  resi- 
dents of  Memphi.s  use  at  any  one  time. 

Beyond  the  cost  of  repairing  the  two  Gen- 
eral Electric  reactors,  which  cost  more  than 
$500-mllllon  to  buUd,  and  the  $240,000  worth 
of  coal  that  the  T.V.A.  will  have  to  burn  each 
day  to  replace  their  electricity,  the  accident 
has  prompted  new  questions  about  the  re- 
liability and  safety  of  the  nation's  51  other 
nuclear  reactors,  which  generate  about  7  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  electrical  power. 

SAFETY   SYSTEMS  INOPERATIVE 

In  B  bulletin  dispatched  to  utilities  on 
Monday,  but  not  announced  to  the  public, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  said  that 
the  fire  at  the  reactors  near  Athens,  Ala.,  had 
"made  several  safety  systems  inoperative." 

The  commission  asked  the  utilities  to  re- 
view the  design  of  walls  and  floors  of  control 
rooms   "with   particular  attention   to  flam- 
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n-.abllity"  and  to  examine  procedures  for  con- 
trolling construction  work  where  it  might 
affect  operating  reactors. 

Jack  R.  Calhoun,  chief  of  the  T.V.A.'s  nu- 
clear generation  branch,  confirmed  In  ti  tele- 
phone Interview  that  the  emergency  core 
cooling  system — the  prime  system  that  would 
be  called  Into  action  should  there  be  a  large 
Ic-s  of  the  regular  coolant — had  not  func- 
tioned because  the  control  cables  had  been 
destroyed. 

•  It's  very  nice  to  have  the  emergency  core 
rr.nling  system  to  t;et  rid  of  extra  heat  and 
V. e  normally  do  use  it  when  v,e  close  down." 
Calhovn^  said.  "We  couldn't  use  this  system 
Saturday  so  we  u.^d  another  one  that  kept 
tlip  reactor  flooded." 

NUCLEAR    POWER    CHVILI.XC.ED 

The  fire  and  resulting  long-term  stoppage 
of  the  two  T.V.A.  reactors  cones  at  a  time 
when  the  indu'^try  ha.s  been  defending  it- 
self against  charties  that  nude^r  power  is 
not  reliable. 

David  Dii:sniore  Comey,  director  of  en- 
\ironmental  re.scarch  for  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional People  for  Public  Interest,  has  pre- 
pared reports  showing  that  reactors  recently 
have  been  producing  about  55  per  cent  of 
their  capacity  although  they  originally  were 
sold  to  the  utilities  on  the  b.isis  of  produc- 
ing 80  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Mr.  Comey.  in  a  telegram  .-^ent  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  today,  de- 
manded tliat  all  reactors  not  complying  with 
the  latest  fire  prevention  standards  of  the 
In.>tiltite  for  Electrical  and  Electronics  En- 
gineers be  required  to  close  down  and  rebuild 
their  electrical  control  systems. 

Mr.  Comey  made  his  demand  under  a  Gov- 
ernment regulation  that  requires  the  com- 
ml.sslon  to  institute  the  requested  change  or 
inform  the  person  re<iut"^t/ing  it  in  writing 
why  it  was  not  adopti!'d. 

Mr.  Comey  further'  a.sked  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  to  adopt  a  regulation  re- 
(Hilrlng  that  utilities  close  down  an  operating 
reactor  when  construction  of  an  additional 
nearby  reactor  might  compromise  safety. 
There  were  conflicting  reports  that  the  fire 
111  the  two  T.V.A.  reactors  had  been  caused 
by  construction  work  on  a  third  reactor  that 
is  expected  to  begin  cmmerci.il  operation 
early  next  year. 

POSilllLE    PERIL    CITES 

Though  the  fire  did  not  result  In  the  re- 
lease of  any  radioactivity,  Mr.  Coiney  charged 
that  the  avoidance  of  a  major  accident — the 
meltdown  of  the  reactor  core — was  "largely 
tiie  result  of  good  luck." 

Daniel  Ford,  the  direct ir  of  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  an  organization  long 
critical  of  nuclear  power,  said  that  the  re- 
actor fire  had  been  of  major  Importance. 
"These  safety  systems  are  supposed  to  work 
during  an  emergency  and  they  did  not  work," 
he  said.  One  electrician  with  a  candle  may 
have  refuted  in  an  instant  the  Indtistry's 
fundamental  and  long-standing  claim  about 
the  reliability  of  reactor  safety  systems." 

Both  reactors  affected  by  the  fire  were 
manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. Unlike  the  usual  industry  pattern 
where  utUUies  hire  separate  architect-engi- 
neers, T.V.A.  did  its  own  engineering.  The 
reactors  Involved  were  Brown's  Ferry  Unit 
No.  1.  which  began  commercial  operation 
last  August,  and  Unit  No.  2,  which  did  so 
only  three  week.s  ago. 


A   $100   BILLION   DEFICIT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Steelman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  trend 
seems  to  be  developing  in  the  early  days 
of  the  94th  Congress  that,  if  not  re- 


versed, could  have  disasti'QV'  cr-n  c- 
quences.  I  am  speaking  of  the  likiliiiooci 
of  triggering  a  new  wave  of  seri.ius  in- 
flation and  high  interest  rates  by  an 
overzealous  Congress  bent  on  spending; 
us  out  of  a  recession  and  in  ti.e  process 
running  up  a  deficit  that  could  re  K'h 
SlOO  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  various  etononiic  '■. riter.>. 
liberals  as  well  as  conservatives,  have 
warned  that  there  is  probably  not  more 
than  S50  billion  available  in  the  debt 
market.  I  have  supported  tlie  President 
in  his  view  that  this  level  c?.n  be  financed 
in  the  debt  market  and  thereloie  is  noii 
inflationary.  However,  it  appears  tliat  we 
are  moving  toward  a  deficit  of  S70  to 
$80  billion  in  the  very  near  future,  and 
we  must  realize  that  this  Government 
debt  is  only  going  to  further  squeeze  the 
individual,  potential  homeowner  in  ob- 
taining a  reasonably  financed  loan.  This 
squeeze  will  have  the  obvious  multiplier 
effect  in  the  building  trades  industry  and 
in  unemployment  statistics. 

Not  only  has  the  majoiity  refused  al- 
most all  of  the  President's  budget  rescis- 
sion proposals  but  the  Senate  now  calls 
for  a  tax  rebate  of  almost  twice  the 
administration's  suggested  figure.  And 
although  I  share  a  desire  to  get  money 
into  the  private  sector  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, I  realize  that  this  Congress,  just  as 
the  93d  Congress,  is  heading  toward  a 
spending  record  totally  oblivious  to  our 
receipts.  While  some  new  programs  may 
be  needed,  there  are  many  that  can  and 
^should  be  done  away  with  and  in  the 
following  weeks  I  hope  to  list  them  for 
the  House,  as  well  as  the  reasons  we  can 
do  without  them.  I  hope  that  the  ma- 
jority will  accept  the  challenge  to  come 
up  with  revenue-producing  alter!intive- 
to  their  .spending  programs. 


VAT, LEY  FORGE  PARK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schulze' 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Today  I  am  reintro- 
ducing, with  cosponsors  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania congressional  delegation,  legis- 
lation which  will  establish  the  'Valley 
Forge  National  Historical  Park.  The  bill 
reads: 

That  In  order  to  preserve  and  commemo- 
rate for  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
area  associated  with  the  heroic  sutferlng. 
hardship,  and  determination  and  resolve  of 
General  George  Washington's  Continental 
Army  during  the  winter  of  1777-1778  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  establish  the  Valley  Forge 
National  Historical  Park  in  the  Ccmnion- 
wealtb  of  Pennslyvanla. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  legislation 
Is  being  introduced  in  this  94th  Congress, 
during  which  the  United  States  will  cele- 
brate the  Bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution.  'Valley  Forge  marks  the  win- 
ter encampment  of  'Washington's  Con- 
tinental Army  from  December  19,  1777,  to 
June  19,  1778,  and  is  knov.Ti  as  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Valley  Forge  was  chosen  as  the  site  for 
troop  encampment  because  of  its  stra- 
tegic location,  overlooking  the  western 
approach  from  Philadelphia.  Washing- 
ton was  joined  at  the  camp  b:  Generals 


Lr^avctte  and  von  Steuben.  Nearly  11.000 
men.  representing  11  of  the  original  13 
States,  accompanied  General  Washing- 
ton to  Valley  Forue.  and  nearly  3.000  of 
these  soldiers  died  during  the  stay. 
Wa.sl:inston  v.'rote  of  tiiese  brave  men 
on  February  16.  1778,  that— 

:Caked  ar.d  starving  as  they  are  we  cannot 
enough  adni.re  the  iiicomjjr.rable  patlenie 
iincl  ridelity  of  fnc  .<o!d:ery 

By  the  time  the  rami)  '.•. r.s  cucucitpri, 
the  .^rni:v'  r.umberid  appro.Kimately 
10.000  li^cn.  cr^rfuily  tn.ir.ed  by  Genen;! 
von  Steuben.  Camp  was  brokci>  to  pur- 
.^ue  the  Biitish  and  to  cnc^age  them  .l 
>.ronmout;i  Com  tiiou.-c.  N..J. 

Tiie  .suggestion  that  Valley  Forge  be 
;ireseived  as  a  historic  site  was  originally 
advanced  by  Dr.  Isaac  Pennypacker  as 
early  as  1845.  He  vas  joined  bv  Daniel 
Webster  and  other  public  spirited  citi- 
zeiis  in  an  effort  to  muster  support  I'oi' 
its  preservation. 

The  Valley  Tcvgv  Park  Comini.ssion 
was  formed  in  1895  by  an  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  which  approj^ri- 
ated  $25,000  for  the  acquisition  of  500 
acres  of  land.  This  was  the  original  Val- 
ley Forge  Park.  Over  the  years,  the  com- 
mission has  added  to  the  original  acre- 
age and  the  park  r.ov.'  coii.-i.sts  of  2.'-.'35 
acres. 

Valley  Forge  is  a  v.indGv,-  to  tlie  pasr, 
Ti'.e  focal  poin.t  of  the  park  is  Washing- 
ton's headquarters,  a  simple  stone  colo- 
nial hou.se  built  in  1760  and  owTicd  nt  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  by  Isaac  Potts. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  original  construc- 
tion remains  Intact.  The  stone  stable 
next  to  the  headquarters  was  used  as  a 
stable  and  later  as  a  hospital  while  the 
Army  was  encamped  there.  In  addition, 
the  park  includes  the  camp  schoolhouse. 
the  oldest  building  on  the  grounds.  Gen- 
eral Knox's  blacksmith  shop,  the  bake 
house.  Fort  Huntington.  Star  Redoubt. 
Varnum's  quarters.  Fort  Washingtor.. 
and  two  redans,  Fort  Greene.  Stirlin:^ 
Redoubt,  a  large  rifle  pit.  and  many 
other  points  of  historical  significance 
Thirty  soldiers'  huts,  built  to  specifica- 
tions drawn  by  Washington  him.self. 
have  been  constnicttd  r.t  the  severnl 
troop  sites. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  Valley 
Forge  ^Museum.  The  museum  contains 
such  treasures  as  Washington's  marquee 
or  field  tent,  the  suprem.e  relic  at  Valley 
Forge.  The  commander  in  chief's  origi- 
nal flag  v.ith  its  13  white  stars  on  a  blue 
field,  considered  by  some  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  the  first  stars  and  stripes,  is 
also  on  display.  Among  other  outstand- 
ing relics  housed  in  the  museum  are 
Washington's  medicine  chc-st,  one  of  his 
swords,  a  set  of  his  silver  cups,  some  of 
Martiia's  per.sonal  belongings  and  auto- 
grajihed  letters,  orderly  books,  and 
weapons. 

Valley  Forge  Park  is  visited  by  over  1 
million  individuals  annually.  These  visi- 
tors come  from  all  across  the  Nation  to 
see  the  unique  sights  of  historical  sig- 
nificance to  all  Americans.  What  better 
tim.e  than  during  this  Bicentennial  Con- 
gress to  see  that  this  histoi-j'  is  pre- 
served for  posterity?  In  reintroducing 
this  bill  to  establish  the  Valley  Forge 
National  Historical  Park.  I  call  upon  all 
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of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  rj.-pie- 
senuitivt's  to  support  this  leeislatioii. 


r?:port  of  representative 
symms  o.v  vietnamese  econ- 
OMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tuii:.o.t.  E'uder  a 
inf-vicus  order  of  the  House,  the  senile- 
man  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Svmms'  is  rec- 
opniztd  foi  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Spe.ikrr.  iiilhough 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  a  country 
tciii  by  35  ye.irs  of  almc-r  continuou.s 
uaifare.  it  is  potcniially  one  of  the  most 
rich  in  economic  re'-onices  in  the  entire 
area.  Key  resource.?,  in  fi^ct,  me  present 
in  greater  abundance  in  South  Vietnam 
than  they  were  in  Sauih  Korea  or  Tai- 
wv.n  before  the  econ>m!i:  ••t:'.keoff"  in 
tho-;e  nations  began. 

As  the  Internalioiu.l  Monef.r;.  Fund 
ycc,:>ntly  obseiTed: 

Vit'tuam  Is  eiidov.ed  witli  rl'h  n.imral  re- 
v'>\irces.  Siibstantiiil  infr.i-.triictiire  built  for 
iiiiUtary  purposes  is  lefl  'o  be  utilized,  and 
the  population  is  hard-workm^.  Uteruie.  and 
di.scipUiied.  There  exists  ample  laud  to 
bring  into  culilvation.  and  poieniiat  agri- 
cultural production  is  enr/rmoun.^' t'/ct- 
nam — A  Changing  Cnirihle:  Hfport  of  a 
Study  .U/><!on  to  Sonlii  Virinam"  (Hoii.se 
Committee  on  K  reign  Affairs,  May  1074. 
.M-445*. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ironi  un  recent  trip  to 
Sjulheast  Asia  I  would  .sav  the  people 
them-elves  could  be  called  South  Viet- 
nam'.'5  most  valuable  resource.  They  are 
tner^'ftic.  adaptive,  and  knowledgeable 
about  modern  'echnolo^v.  Besides  a 
f-'ro'.v m^  mdu.stiiali.'-ed  ^tctor  in  tlie  cults, 
the  Vietnamese  iiave  thorougiil.v  adopted 
modern  technology  to  their  tast-arowins 
agricultural  sector.  The  introduction  of 
"miracle  rice"  in  the  last  few  years  has 
lesultcd  in  a  crop  triple  that  of  ordinary 
nee. 

There  is  room  for  considerable  expan- 
.sion  in  agriculture  since  at  the  present 
time  only  about  half  the  avail.»ble  land 
is  actually  under  cultivation.  In  many 
ways,  large  parts  of  Vietnam  arc  fron- 
tier societies,  like  .some  parts  of  the 
Ameiican  West. 

Vietnam  can  clearly  become  »elf- 
.sufficient  in  rice  production  within  a 
short  lime  and.  if  it  can  sell  in  foreisn 
markets,  it  could  become  one  of  the 
world's  cliief  exporters  of  rice.  Rubber 
V  as  once  a  leadme  export  crop  and  may 
veil  become  one  again:  this  is  aho  true 
of  sugar. 

There  is  also  considerable  poteutial 
for  exploitation  of  toiestry  and  fishery 
resources.  Frozen  shrimp  is  already  a 
major  export  commodity  and  with  the 
gradual  building  of  cold  storage  plants 
this  could  become  one  of  Vietnam's 
prime  soui'ces  of  foiei';n  excham^e  in  the 
years  ahead. 

In  197'2  South  Vietnam's  exports 
earned  S23  million:  in  1973  exports  rose 
to  the  $63  million  level,  a  jump  of  about 
177  percent.  In  1974  thev  reached  SlOO 
million  and  in  1975  exports  of  all  kinds 
are  expected  to  reach  over  $160  million. 
This  certainly  represents  a  considerable 
growth  in  exports,  starting  from  a  base 
of  only  $12  million  5  years  ago. 


This  growth  record  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  the  major 
dislocations  in  the  Vietnamese  economy 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican pre.sc  nee— over  half  a  million 
troop.-.,  many  civilians  and  the  sharp 
drop  of  Ametican  dollars  coming  into 
the  economy,  by  the  vast  increases  in 
world  oil  prices  and.  of  course,  by  a  con- 
tinuing ful!-.scnie  invasion  of  over  150,- 
000  North  Vietnamese  trootjs. 

At  the  present  time  import.s  total 
about  S900  million  .so  Vietnam  still  has 
^one  way  to  go  to  attain  self-sufli>icncy. 
How?ver,  about  a  third  of  lliis  total  will 
he  eliminated  as  soon  as  South  Vietnam 
legains  it.s  foimer  sell-sufRcienf  y  lu  rice 
...  a  goal  that  shoud  be  reached 
\ery  soon.  In  addition,  the  GiAernment 
of  South  Vietnam  has  made  enormous 
eiTorts  to  curtail  the  importation  of  ex- 
l-ensive  luxury  goods.  Imported  sugar 
consumption  has  been  reduco-d  b,\  over 
30  percent.  The  government  aims  to 
limit  oil  imports  to  no  more  than  S150 
million  a  year  until  Vietnam  can  pioduce 
jis  own  oil. 

The  record  indicates  that  tlie  Viet- 
namese government  which  has  given 
ri;^lid  promotion  Id  well-educated  and 
hard-woiking  joung  men  and  \\t)men  is 
not  mismanaged,  is  not  wasting  valuable 
natural  and  financial  resources  and  is 
strongly  discouraging  it.s  citizens  from 
spending  money  on  luxuries  until  the 
country's  economic  crisis  is  solved.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Cabinet  is  considera- 
bly younger  than  ours  in  average  age  and 
much  younger  than  the  Politburo  in 
Hanoi  where  the  average  age  is  about  6* 
The  most  hojieful  point  about  the  Viet- 
namese economy,  of  course,  is  the  recent 
discovery  of  oil  off  the  coast.  In  Decem- 
ber o!  1974.  Republic  of  Vietnam  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Industry  Nguyen  Due 
Cuontr.  announced  that: 

By  Wi7  Sontli  Vietnam  will  begin  pro- 
aucin(i  peioleiun  hikI  rcj'plng  ptolUs  for  the 
'atioii. 

Two  years  will  be  needed  to  do  the 
exploratory  drillings  but  if  the  yield  of 
each  well  could  amount  to  2.000  to  3.000 
barrels  a  day  and  each  rig  cirills  up  to 
:<0  wells.  "Vi'-inam  only  needs  one  rig  to 
be  self-sufficient  in  er.i.-tgN'  according  to 
the  Minister. 

II  e;.ch  barrel  of  oil  earns  S7  and  if  six 
drilling  rigs  could  operate  simultaneously, 
the  income  would  be  S525  000  a  day  per 
rig  or  S190  million  a  year  per  rig.  This 
V  ould  bring  a  total  of  about  SI  billion  In 
foreign  exclumgp  to  the  Vietnam  economy 
a  year. 

Since  the  Budget  of  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  in  1973  was  $12  billion  and  since 
imports  in  1973  were  S720  million,  this 
influx  of  SI  billion  would  make  a  tre- 
mendous difference  to  the  future  of  the 
Vietnamese  economy. 

So  far  several  definite  agreements  with 
oil  companies  to  explore  and  develop 
th.fse  rc.sources  have  been  signed. 

Last  August  21,  these  agreements  were 
.  igned  by  Exxon  Exploration.  Inc.,  Mobil 
Oil  Corp  .  and  the  Canadian  company  of 
Sunningdale.  Pacten  Vietnam,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  the  Sh'-ll  Oil  Co  ,  signed  it  a  week 
later. 


Exxon  Exploration,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jer.sey,  was  awarded 
one  7.000  square  kilometer  block  after 
pledging  to  commit  $12  million  for  a  5- 
year  exploration  program,  spend  $100  ooo 
each  year  to  train  Vietnamese  personnel, 
and  pay  Sll  million  "discovery  bonu,'' 
once  oil  lias  been  loiaid. 

After  the  ratification  ol  the  igr-.e- 
mont,  Exxon  also  paid  a  signature  bonu^ 
ol  $2  million  to  the  Goveinmenl  ol  Vict- 
n.im. 

Mobil  Oil  Ccrp.  obtained  two  blocks, 
totaling  about  15.C00  .square  kilometers 
lor  a  signature  bonus  ol  S5. 500.000  and 
a  di.scovery  bonus  of  $34  million.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  al-o  spend  S50.000  yearlv  on 
t'.ie  training  of  local  personnti 

The  Canadian  firm  of  Sunningdale,  e.>- 
t.djlishcd  in  I'jh'.K  als.j  obtained  two 
bl'K-ks  totaling  about  M  000  square 
l.ilometers. 

Pccten  Vielnam.  which  signed  the 
agreement  on  Auuust  28.  received  three 
blocks  totaling  over  21,000  .square  kilo- 
meters at  a  signatiue  bonus  of  .S9  million. 
Pecten  pledges  to  commit  $20,250,000 
in  the  next  5  years  cf  exploration.  It  will 
also  grant  $150,000  per  .vear  to  train 
Vietnamese  technicians. 

P'  clen  Vietnam  is  to  be  il:e  opera ling 
<'oinpany  whereas  tlie  oftshore  vennue 
in  Vietnam  will  be  a  joint  undertaking  by 
Pei  ten  and  Cities  Service  International, 
wliirh  is  an  American  comp.Miy  incoriJ  i- 
lated  in  Delaware. 

Oil  exploration  otf  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam has  already  begun  and  ships  laivn 
with  electronic  gear  are  presentlv  p!:)\v- 
mg  back  and  forth  over  the  South  Chiiia 
Sea  to  pinpoint  tb,e  location  of  oil  on 
the  Ol  ean  floor. 

On  my  recent  visit  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  I  discu.ssed  a  number  of  issues 
with  President  Thieu.  I  asked  him  if  tiie 
Vietnamese  Government  would  be  will- 
ing to  regard  any  aid  voted  by  Congress 
ill  the  future  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid 
from  future  income  from  oil.  The  presi- 
dent was  very  interested  in  this  proposal 
and  told  me  that  he  would  be  quite  hai.pv 
10  ifcommend  its  acceptance  by  the  Viet- 
n.imese  Government.  From  mv  short  visit 
to  Vietnam  I  could  see  that  the  Viet- 
namese are  a  proud  and  self-reliant  peo- 
ple; they  do  not  like  to  ask  others  to  heli) 
them.  They  would  much  rather  stand  on 
their  own  feet  and  I  believe  their  eio- 
nomic  progress  will  very  soon  enable 
them  to  take  care  of  their  own  ncids 
without  help  from  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Aiuerican  tax- 
l  aver  should  not  be  taxed  to  help  other 
people  who  have  the  ability  to  help  them- 
selves; I  believe  the  Vietname.se  and  the 
American  people  would  both  prefer  an 
arrangement  whereby  our  aid  which  is 
needed  in  the  current  situation  is  re- 
garded as  a  loan  and  is  paid  back  to  us 
with  the  recently   discovered  oil. 


THE  TAKEOVER  IN  PORTUGAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr,  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.     EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  news  for  the  free  world  has 
been  anything  but  good  in  i-ecent  weeks 
rnd  if  the  situations  in  Cambodia.  South 
Vietr.am  and  the  Mideast  were  not  bad 
enough,  it  appears  that  a  Communist- 
dominated  militaiT  takeover  is  taking 
y\ncc  In  Portugal. 

Military  men  wlio  overthrew  Portu- 
gal's dictatorship  last  April  in  the  name 
of  democracy  and  freedom  are  now  head- 
ing down  the  road  to  Marxism  and  ex- 
panding state  control  of  all  political  and 
economic  life. 

Political  arrests,  nationalization  of 
banks  and  insurance  companies  and  a 
steady  growtli  of  influence  by  Moscow- 
oriented  Commmiists  are  happenings 
that  have  deeply  concerned  governments 
of  the  Atlantic  Allies. 

Portugal  and  its  problems  may  seem 
far  removed  from  Americans  who  are 
worried  about  inflation,  unemployment, 
crime,  and  other  headaches.  Portugal, 
after  all,  has  less  than  9  million  people. 
It  is  pretty,  but  poor. 

But  with  a  Communist-controlled  dic- 
tatorship on  the  southwest  flank  of 
NATO,  the  success  of  such  a  government 
could  spell  disaster  for  the  free  world. 

First,  and  certainly  worst  of  what  could 
hai>pen.  would  be  a  decision  by  the  Portu- 
gal junta  to  quit  NATO  and  to  cancel 
the  leases  for  our  \  ital  milite.ry  bases  in 
the  Azore  Islands — bases  needed  to  mon- 
itor the  sea  approaches  to  all  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

There  have  been  some  reports  that  the 
Portuguese  military  leftists  already  have 
made  a  tentative  decision  to  take  these 
drastic  steps  but  they  have  denied  doing 
,so. 

If  all  of  these  events  do  take  place,  our 
next  worry  in  Europe  would  be  Spain. 
Like  Portugal,  Spain  for  decades  has  en- 
dured an  oppressive  rightwing  dictator- 
ship. The  Spanish  military,  already  in- 
creasingly filled  with  unrest,  might  easily 
follow  the  leftist  path  taken  by  their 
Portuguese  colleagues  after  the  death  of 
strongman  Franco,  now  82  years  old. 

Greece.  Italy,  and  Fi-ance  also  need 
watching. 

Tlie  essential  fact  is  that  many  dis- 
turbed countries  of  Europe  are  monitor- 
ing the  developments  in  Portugal  with 
intense  interest  because  what  happens 
there  could  happen  to  them. 

If  a  leftist  military  dictatorship  suc- 
ceeds in  consolidating  its  rule  in  Portu- 
gal, attempts  to  duplicate  it  elsewhere 
in  Europe  are  surely  botuid  to  follow. 

The  present  government  in  Portugal 
is  a  coalition  of  Communists.  Socialists, 
and  middle-of-the-road  politicians.  But 
its  composition  is  expected  to  shift  even 
further  to  the  left  before  the  national 
elections  for  a  constituent  assembly  now 
scheduled  for  April  25 — the  fii-st  anni- 
versary of  the  military  revolution. 

Tlie  military  previously  had  promised 
to  step  down  once  a  civilian  government 
was  established  but  they  have  stayed  on 
and  they  set  up  a  supreme  coimcil  of 
the  revolution  which  has  full  legislative 
powers.  No  time  limit  has  been  set  for 
the  tenure  of  this  council.  Wliat  this 
means  Is  that  the  coimcil  may  veto  de- 
cisions taken  by  the  Portuguese  Cabinet 
even  after  the  elections  and  after  a  new 
government  is  formed 


The  situation  in  Portugal  is  discour- 
aging to  all  of  the  free  world  and  we 
would  do  well  to  devote  as  much  atten- 
tion to  Portugal  as  we  are  to  South  Viet- 
nam. Cambodia,  and  the  Mideast  these 
days. 


ELECTION    DAY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  R.ui.sb.\iK'  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
democratic  society,  no  right  is  more 
fundamental  than  the  right  of  every  citi- 
zen to  vote.  Indeed,  the  right  to  vote  is 
the  very  symbol  of  democracy. 

At  a  time  in  our  histoiT  when  voter 
turnout  is  declining — down  to  55.6  per- 
cent in  the  Presidential  election  of  1972. 
and  38  percent  in  the  congi-e.-sional  elec- 
tion in  1974 — we,  as  elected  Representa- 
tives, must  guarantee  that  every  citizen 
has  the  opportunity  to  exercise  the  right 
to  vote  on  election  day. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few- 
free  democratic  countries  not  to  hold  its 
elections  on  either  a  Simday  or  a  holi- 
day. In  all  of  the  following  countries, 
elections  are  held  on  Sundays  or  legal 
holidays — Austria,  Belgimn.  Denmark, 
Finland,  France,  West  Germany.  Italy, 
Luxembourg.  Norway,  Portugal,  and 
Sweden.  In  all  of  these  countries,  a  larger 
percentage  of  eligible  voters  vote  on  elec- 
tion day  th^n  in  the  United  States.  Wliile 
I  recognize  that  there  are  differences  be- 
tween the  election  systems  in  these  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States,  the  freedom 
to  vote  unrestricted  by  work  obligations 
must  in  part  account  for  some  of  their 
greater  turnout  rate.  In  fact,  of  those 
who  did  not  vote  in  our  last  election. 
over  seven  million  explained  they  did  not 
because  of  illness  or  inability  to  talte 
time  off  from  work. 

At  the  present  time,  over  half  the 
States  provide  in  law  for  time  off  by  em- 
ployees for  voting.  However,  most  of  these 
States  qualify  these  provisions  to  make 
them  applicable  only  when  there  is  not 
sufBcient  time  to  vote  outside  usual  work- 
ing hours.  This  often  makes  voting  a 
rather  arduous  task  for  the  individual 
who  works  a  considerable  distance  from 
home  and  the  polling  place.  In  addition. 
the  need  for  most  working  people  to  vote 
either  before  or  after  work,  creates  "rush 
hour"  backups  at  the  polls,  adding  to  the 
voter's  burden. 

Further,  if  election  day  were  a  holiday, 
it  would  make  it  easier  for  those  inter- 
ested groups,  whether  partisan  or  non- 
partisan, to  get  out  the  vote.  The  regis- 
tration or  enrollment  lists  for  most  pre- 
cincts indicate  a  voter's  home  address 
and  telephone,  but  do  not  include  simi- 
lar information  about  his  work  identity. 
Thus,  groups  involved  in  getting  out  the 
vote  must  wait  until  the  voter  retums 
home  in  order  to  determine  if  he  or  she 
has  voted,  needs  a  ride,  a  babysitter,  and 
so  forth.  If  election  day  were  a  holiday, 
interested  groups  would  be  more  likely 
to  reach  voters  throughout  tlie  day  at 
home;  thereby  increasing  the  likelihood 
of  a  greater  turnout,  which  would  reflect 
more  accurately  the  majority's  position. 

In    November    1963,    the    Presidents 


Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting 
Participation  recommended  that  Elec- 
tion Day  be  proclaimed  a  national  day 
of  dedication  to  our  American  democracy. 
Since  then  it  has  been  .supported  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee's  Free- 
dom to  Vote  Task  Force— 1970.  and  a 
Hou.se  Republic.m  Task  Force— 1973. 

Let  us  waste  no  more  time.  Let  us  act 
immediately  on  taking  the  burden  out 
of  votirt;  bv  uL^king  Electic;i  Day  a  licli- 


REEST.\BLISHING    OUR 
INTEGRITY 


FI'iCAL 


Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Y'ork  iMr.  Kemp'  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  to  talk 
about  reestablishing  the  liscal  integrity 
of  cur  Nation.  As  one  who  voted  against 
the  totally  irresponsible  tax  cut  bill 
pas-^ed  by  this  House  eailier  iliis  even- 
ing and  voted  against  it  in  the  House 
several  days  ago.  I  want  to  exi^lain  a  new 
approach  to  restoring  a  sound  economy 
w  ith  price  stability. 

But  before  I  do  I  must  say.  Mr. 
Spea'ier.  that  the  so  called  emergency 
tax  cut  bill  is  going  to  exacerbate  rather 
than  cure  the  very  serious  economic 
problems  f.icing  this  Nation.  At  a  time 
when  v;e  are  staring  in  ihe  face  a  deficit 
of  S80  to  i90  biiUon  in  fi.-cal  year  1976.  it 
is  downright  suicide. 

Merely  handing  out  money  to  i>eople 
^n  tlie  theory  thai  the  spending  of  it 
will  .stimulate  economic  recoveiT  is  ab- 
siu'ri.  If  it  were  true,  that  is  all  we  would 
need  to  cio  a.s  a  matter  of  economic  pol- 
icy. As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  leader.sliip  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  As  my  friend.  Mr. 
CoNABLE  pointed  out  today,  the  Trea.sury 
need  only  shove  money  out  of  a  plane  or 
send  SlOO  checks  (jiice  a  week  to  keep  the 
economy  in  a  peipttual  boom,  ludirrous 
is  it  not. 

This  bill,  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
and  fiscal  integrity  should  be  vetoed  and 
Congress  should  enact  a  proposal  to  limit 
Governmeiit's  voracious  appetite  for  the 
peojjle's  hard  earned  ir.come  as  well  as 
couijhng  it  with  a  balanced  budget.  It  is 
a  fact  tliat  confiscatory  taxation  com- 
bined with  oul-of-control  deficit  financ- 
ing is  choking  our  i>eople  and  stian.'ling 
tree  enterprise. 

Mr.  Si^caker,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  reported  that  of  all  the  price 
increases  vvhicli  hit  Americans  last  year, 
by  far  the  largest  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  was  in  tlie  cc.':t  of  government,  that 
is.  taxes. 

While  t:io  a\trage  middle-income  fam- 
il.-  paid  11.9  percent  more  for  food  and 
14  3  percent  more  for  transportation, 
they  paid  a  shocking  25.9  percent  more 
in  taxes  for  government.  More  than  40 
percent  of  all  private  income  in  America 
is  going  to  taxes.  It  must  be  halted. 

The  most  dangerous  trend  in  our  Na- 
tion today  is  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment and  if  this  trend  is  not  halted, 
by  the  year  2000  nearly  67  percent  of  all 
private  income  in  America  will  be  si- 
phor.ed  off  jast  to  pay  for  government. 
The  cc.'^t  of  government  is  outrunning 
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The  private  sector's  ability  to  create  the 
wealth  necessary  to  create  the  jobs  and 
iiu-e  the  standard  of  living  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Anierican.s  are  beins 
laxed  at  outrai'cous  levels.  The  tax  spiral 
I  .in  be  stopped — ai:d  it  niu.^t  be  stopped 
:t  ve  are  to  reti.in  our  iieed.ini  iir.d  ex- 
pand our  prosperity. 

In  the  last  session  of  Consrcss.  I  und 
other  Members,  on  a  bipartisan  ba.sis 
proposed  the  Fiscal  Inie^rity  Act — a 
measure  designed  to  bieak  the  tax  spiral 
and  retiain  control  of  the  Federal  budget 
by  establishintr  a  limit  on  total  Federal 
taxes  and  other  income.  This  tax  limit 
would  be  combined  wiih  a  mandatory 
balanced  bud'^et.  By  so  doint?  we  could 
limit  the  Government  s  share  of  private 
income — lea\e  more  choice  for  individu- 
als and  lielp  unleash  the  Kre.it  product i\e 
capacity  of  America. 

I  am  pleased  tc  reintroduce  the  Fi.scal 
Integrity  Act  with  the  cosponsor.s: 

COSPONSOFS 

.Tame^  Abdnor. 

Mark  .-^nclre-- .*.  o'  Norlh  DaKota. 

Bill  Archer 

William  Armstrong,  of  Colorad-). 

Robin  L   Bertrd.  ol  Te'!nes,see. 

Tim  Lee  C.irter. 

Clair  \V.  Burgem.r. 

Thad  Cochran. 

Jame's  M.  Collins,  of  Texas. 

Edward  J.  Derwinskl. 

Samviel  Devme. 

William  L   Dickiason. 

John  J.  Duncan,  of  Tennes-iee. 

Barry  M   Givldwater,  Jr. 

WiUian'  F.  Goodli:.^. 

Tennyson  Giiyer. 

James  A   Haley. 

Andrew  J   Hmsh.iw. 

Marjorie  Holt. 

William  M   Ketchiini. 

Thomas  N.  Kindness. 

Robert  J.  LiLomarsia  1. 

'Irent  Lotl. 

Manuel  Liijan.  Jr. 

John  Y   MrCoillatcr. 

James  G,  Martin. 

Larrv  McDonald. 

Carlos  J.  Moorhead,  of  California. 

John  P  Murtha. 

Ralph  S.  Re^ula. 

J.  Kenneth  Itobinwui. 

John  Rons^elot. 

Harold  Runnels 

Keith  G.  Sebellns. 

FIo\  d  Spence, 

Bxirt  Tulcoit,  of  California. 

Charles  Thone. 

David  C.  Treen. 

WilUani  C    VV.impler. 

Bob  WiNon.  ot  California. 

.Antonio  Won  Pat. 

C   W.  I  Bill)  Yoiintj.  of  Florida. 

Don  Yoiing.  of  Alaska. 

I  invite  other  Members  to  join  with 
us  in  the  spon<orship  of  this  important 
mea.^urc.  the  text  of  v.  hicli  follovs  the 
bill. 

In  brief,  the  Fi.-cul  Integrity  Act  v  ould 
e.^tablish  a  total  revenue  limit  in  terms 
of  a  percentage  of  total  national  income. 
Expenditures  could  not  exceed  revenue 
except  in  times  of  a  national  emergency, 
as  declared  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Con- 
gress. A  mathematical  equation  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  to  express  the  way  in 
which  the  percentage  level  would  be  set. 
and  the  entire  bill  has  been  alined  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Congressional 
BudiJet  Control  Act. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 


H.R.  417.5 
A   bill    to   roeitabllsh   the   liscal    iu.tij;il!y  of 
I  lie    Government    of    the    United    btaie.';. 
through  the  establishment  of  controls  with 
re-pect   to  the  levels  of   It*  revemies  and 
bndi;ei  outlays,  and  the  preparation  m  the 
budget,  and  for  other  pvirposes 
f:e    it   fiiuvterl    by   the   Srnatc  and   Hii,i\- 
oi  Bcprtsrntat'nes  of  tiic   United   Sto'.f'i  uf 
Anieruit    in   Congrens   assembled.   That   this 
Act   may    be   cited   a-s   the   "Fiscal   Iiiteyriiv 
Act  '. 

FINDINGS 

Svi  .  12.  (a  I  Tlie  Congre'^s  licri'ljy  (k-  ii- 
miues  thui — 

(  1 1  ii  Is  the  joint  and  spvera)  i<-pnn'^ibiiif> 
ol  the  legislative  and  fxecutive  iiranches  of 
the  CiovernmenC  of  the  United  yiares  io 
leestablHi  the  ii.scal  imesirity  oi  the  Govein- 
meiit  through  the  es:tabli.-hnient  of  requlir- 
ments  that,  budget  outlays  not  ev.ceed  rovi  - 
mie,  that  the  i>sua!>,ce  ol  additional  moiir. 
not  contribute  to  inflntloii.  and  that  e.icii 
such  branch  have  artetiuate  capubllit  ,  in 
prepare  the  budget  of  the  Governmeni,  in 
it  manner  to  insttre  the  recstablishinent  iiini 
m:iinienance  of  such  fiscal   integriiv: 

(2»   the  Government  has  been,  and  is  nnu 
making  bud^Tt  outlays  for  iiontru.st  ijudsict 
items   in  excess  of   reveiuies   received   fiom 
all  nontnnt  sources; 

(H)  such  e.\i>iing  ti.scal  policy  ha:^  result e<l 
ill  Mibstantiul  borrouini;  by  the  Government 
from  both  public  and  private  sources,  nn 
increa.^e  in  the  public  dtl.n  ol  tlie  Cioverii- 
ment  and  the  Intere-t  paymeuis  required  lo 
carry  such  dtl>t.  and  an  iiicrea.se  in  ihe  issu- 
ance of  additional  moiiev: 

(4)  sucli  deti-u  spendini<  lins  contributed 
to  intlat;on  in  the  economy  uiid  an  ai  Ji'nd.m' 
lessening  of  the  value  of  liie  dollar  in  terms 
of  its  ability  to  purcha.->e  goods  and  services 
ill  both  domestic  and  foreif;n  markets; 

(5)  allowing  the  continuation  of  policies 
and  activities  which  les.^en  tlie  hscal  in'cg- 
rlty  of  the  Government  is  detrimental  to 
the  general  v^eltare  of  the  people  and  oughi. 
therefore,  to  be  ended 

TITLK  I— RFVENUf  AND  BCDCt  1  OhT- 
LAYS  CO.NTROL 

Sep.  1(11.  Section  :jia)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment.  Control  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  in.-erting  the  IoHowm- 
immediately  after  par^iyraph  (5)  : 

•'1 6)  The  term  federal  revenue  and  budget 
outlay  limit'  means  an  amount  derived  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Otlice  according 
to  the  followintr  formulas: 

"(A I  for  the  lirsi  hscal  ye.ir  to  v, hich  .such 
limit  applies — 


T. 


-'C,.:^ 


'•(B)   for  each   of   the   twenty 
fiscdl  vrars  — 


M'cceediiig 


(V:y 


iiiid 


'iCi    fore  ..'h  fiscal  vear  theicaf' 


(  "      '    ) 


where — 

"  L,'  represems  the  Federal  revenue  and 
budget  outlay  limit  for  fiscal  year  'x'; 

• 'R.  '  repre-ents  the  e-tiinated  at;!,'regatc 
revenue  of  the  Government  for  rlie  fiscal 
year  precedinsj  fiscal  year  'x'; 

■  1/  represents  ihe  estimated  aggrcgatu 
national  income  for  fiscal  year  '.x': 

■■ 'It  ■  represents  the  aggregate  income 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  fiscal  year  'x'; 
and 

■'  "Y'  represents  the  numljer  of  the  llscal 
year,  covintlng  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the 
Federal  revenue  and  budget  outlay  i;s  first 
applied   as  /■ero.". 

Sfx.  102.  Section  301  of  the  Congres.s!onal 
B>Kl.,'et  Act  of  1974  l.s  amended — 

1 1 )   by  iDsertlns  "■  which,  except  as  pro- 


vided in  fecLion  luaib).  sh.ill  not  exceed  the 
Federal  i-evenue  and  budget  outUy  liniif 
after  '•new  budget   autbority  '   in   paraj^raph 

(2)  i)v  in.scrimt;  -.  v.hich,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4(j;jibi.  shall  not  exceed  the 
Federal  revenue  and  budcet  outlay  limit," 
after  •level  oi  Federal  reveiiiie.s"  in  par.i- 
graph  { 4 ) : 

'■'l  b.'  i'lsir'lpg  a-'ter  "i.DnrcTl.it  ■_-  eo!>.- 
mitlees"  in  i.)ai-<ii;raph  |5)  the  foUowini;.  ■, 
but  no  such  proposed  iucrea.-e  shall  be  for 
I  lie  purpose  or  have  the  elfect  of  causing 
revenues  or  otulavs  lo  exceed  the  Federal 
revenue  and  budget  outlay  limit  unle'--s  .such 
limit  has  been  suspended  pn>':uani  to  .--ec- 
tion   40:3(  b)  ";    and 

(4)  by  redesignating;  subfecficns  (dioi 
through  Id)  (8)  a.s  (d)i4)  itirough  idi(i», 
respect ivelv.  and  In-orting  immediately  after 
par.Hgraph  (2i    the  followiii!,': 

••|:il  a  conipiiuson  of  eitimaied  total  rev- 
enues and  total  outl.iys.  a.s  ,>-et  forth  in  the 
budget  subiniutd  by  the  President  and  as 
set  forth  in  suih  ^onciirrem  resolution,  with 
the  Fedeial  revenue  and  budjiei  outi.iy  lim- 
it, and  the  relation  of  the  estimates  of  total 
new  budget  autlujrity  to  the  difference  be- 
tween such  e.-tiniates  of  revenues  and  out- 
lays,  and   such   revenue   and   outlay   limit;". 

Sec.  lo;}.  Section  303ic)(l)  of  the  Coii- 
giesslonal  Budget  Act  is  amended  by  Insert - 
Ing  ■•,  but  which  does  not  have  liie  effect 
of  increasing  revemies  or  oiul.iys  above  the 
F-'>r  I  r^  cT-e  and  bud"-t  outlay  limit. 
after   "subsection    la)    applies". 

Stc.  104.  Section  304  of  the  Congressioiu:! 
Pii'i"et  /'ct  s  rm-iided  1''  •  i  ■  ;pr' "it  a'tc:- 
"most  recently  agreed  to'  the  following; 
"revenues  or  outlays  above  the  Federal  rev- 
enue and  budget  outlay  llinit  unless  sucli 
limit  has  Ijeen  su.^pended  pursu.mt  lo  -cc- 
tion  403 1 1))  ". 

,Sfc.  lO,"!.  HI  .Section  'I'^t  i  a  i  ;i  i  of  th- 
Consr.'s-ional  Budget  Act  is  amended  bv  in- 
serting alter  "Rules  of  ilic  Hoii!-e  of  Rcne- 
seir.at  ive;"  the  fjllowing:  "but  r.o  aniend- 
meii  ^hall  be  in  order  which  has  the  erle  -- 
of  causing  the  total  revenues  jr  outlays  pro- 
posed In  such  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
ceed the  Federal  revrnue  and  budget  outlay 
limit  unless  such  limit  ha.s  been  suspended 
pursuant   to  section  403(b)". 

ibl  Section  305ib)(2)  of  such  Avt  Is 
amended  by  iii--erting  after  ■yhall  be  re- 
cei-ed  '  the  following:  ".  nor  shall  any 
riineiidment  be  received  which  ha-s  the  elfect 
of  causing  the  total  revenues  or  outlays 
propo.-ed  i.i  sucli  concurrent  resolution  lo 
exceed  the  Federal  income  and  budget  outlay 
limit  unless  sucli  limit  has  been  suspended 
pursuant  to  section  403(b)". 

ic)  Section  305(0(4)  of  such  Act  i- 
a'uended  by  iii-crting  after  ".-hall  be  re- 
ceived" the  following;  ",  nor  shall  any 
amendment  be  received  which  has  the  efleci 
of  causing  the  total  revenues  or  outlays  pio- 
posed  in  .such  concurreiu  resolution  lo  exceed 
the  Federal  Income  and  bud^'ct  outlny  inn;- 
unless  such  limit  has  been  sti-pencied  pur- 
suant to  i^eciion  4'.);Jib)". 

Sfc.  1(J6.  Section  ;i07  of  tlie  Congressional 
Budget  Act  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "budget  outlays  aiid" 
and  inserting  iu  lieu  thereof  "i)udgei  outlny. 
Willi";  and 

(2)  bv  striking  out,  the  peri  ;d  at  ilie  end 
of  such  section  and  inserling  in  lieu  thereof 

".  and  with  the  Federal  revenue  and  budget 
outlay   limit   for   that  year.". 

Sec.  107.  Seclioii  308(a)(1)  of  the  Con- 
gre5sional  Budget  Act  is  amended  — 

(1|  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
.subparagraph   (Bi:  and 

(2)  by  in!-erii:i,j;  alter  s.ibpar.igr.iph  |C) 
I  ):e  following: 

"(D)  the  impact  of  such  new  budget  au- 
thority, and  budget  outlays  resulting  there- 
from, on  total  budget  authority  and  outlays 
Willi  respect  to  ilic  Federal  revenue  and 
Ijudget  outlay  limit;  and". 

(b)  Section  308(11)  |2)  oi*  such  Act  i.s 
amended  — 
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3.) 


at    the  end  of 


(1)  by  striking   out     ,uid 
.-ubparagraph  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
tliereof  ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following: 

"(C)  ft  projection  for  the  fi\e  fiscal  years 
besiinning  with  such  fiscal  yesu-  of  the  iinpact 
o[  Mich  tax  expenditures  on  the  Federal  rev- 
enue and  outlay  limit  for  each  fiscal  year  in 
^ucli  period.". 

(c)  Section  ,308(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
.miended  by  inserting  after  "both  Houses" 
the  following:  ".  and  the  impact  of  all  such 
bills  and  resolutions  on  total  revenues  and 
total  budget  authority  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  revenue  and  budget  outlay  limit". 

(d)  Section  308ici  of  such  Act  is 
.tinended  — 

(1)  by  striking  cut  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  redesignatu'.-t  p.iragrapli  (3)  as 
paragraph   (4) ;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  loliowing  immediately 
alitr  paragraph  (2)  ; 

"(3)  the  concomitant  predicted  Federal 
revenue  and  budget  outlay  limits  for  each 
fiscal  year  in  such  period;  and  ". 

Sec  108.  Section  310ia)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
tlie  period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ", 
but  no  such  concurrent  resolution  may  be 
reported  at  any  time  v.hich  increases  total 
revenues  or  budget  outlay  above  the  Fed- 
eral revenue  and  budget  outlay  limit  unless 
such  limit  has  been  .-uspended  pui'suant  to 
-eclioii  403(b) .". 

Sec.  109.  Title  IV  c-f  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesigiiatuig  sections  403  and  404 
ns  404  and  406.  respect i\e!\;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  section 
402  the  following: 

FFDER.^I.    REVENUE    AND    BUDGET    OUTLAY    LIMIT 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
.-.ectioii  (b)  ol  this  .~ection.  Congress  .shall 
make  no  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year 
m  exce.ss  of  the  Federal  reieiuie  and  budget 
outlay  limit  for  such  fi.scal  year.  If  during 
.my  fiscal  year  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment exceeds  thai  limit,  and  is  not  offset  by 
emergency  appropriations  approved  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b),  such  excess  I'evenue  shall 
be  used  for  the  pavment  of  the  public  debt 
ol  the  Government. 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  a  substantial  emer- 
gency requiring  the  immediate  acquisition 
or  appropriation  of  funds  in  excess  of  the 
Federal  revenue  and  budget  outlay  limit  for 
that  fiscal  year,  the  Congress  may,  by  con- 
current resolution  approved  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  present  in  each  House, 
declare  a  fiscal  emergency  and  suspend  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a),  but  sucli  emer- 
gency and  suspension  shall  apply  only  during 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  concurrent 
resolution  was  pas.sed.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  .section  redesig- 
luilcd  as  404  (by  paragraph  ( 1 )  ol  this  sec- 
•ion )   the  followmg: 

"FISCAL      Dlsri  ObURE 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  A  bill  or  joint  resolution  of 
I  public  or  private  character  which  has  been 
introduced  in  either  House  of  Congress  or 
received  by  it  from  the  other  House  shall  be 
printed  only  when  there  appears  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  page  thereof  a  fiscal  note. 
Such  fiscal  note  .shall  state  the  amounts  esti- 
mated to  be  tUe  direct  and  Indirect  costs 
likely  to  be  incurred  or  the  direct  and  indirect 
-iivings  likely  to  be  achieved  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  Is  introduced  or 
received  and  In  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
following  such  fiscal  year,  or  for  the  author- 
ized duration  of  any  program  authorized  by 
^ucli  bill  or  Joint  resolution  ii'  less  than  five 


years,  except  that  In  the  case  of  measures 
affecting  revenue,  the  fiscal  note  shall  state 
only  the  estimate  of  the  change  in  re^'enues 
for  a  one-year  period. 

"(b)  A  copy  of  each  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion required  by  subsection  (a)  to  have 
printed  on  its  first  page  a  fiscal  note  shall. 
upon  introduction  or  receipt,  be  transmitted 
Immediately  to  the  instrumentality  of  Gov- 
ernment which  will  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  such  bill  or  joint  resolution. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  seventy-two  houi  > 
following  the  receipt  of  any  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution transmitted  under  subsection  (bi  or 
this  subsection,  such  Instrument.'ility  shtill 
transmit  the  text  of  the  fiscal  note  lor  that 
bill  or  joint  resolution  to  th.e  Public  PriuTcr 
for  printing  by  him. 

"(d)  If  a  Member  of  Congiess  notifies  the 
instrumentality  of  government  which  will 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  or  joins 
resolution  required  under  subsection  la)  to 
be  printed  with  a  fiscal  note,  and  submits 
a  copy  of  the  bill  or  joint  resolution  to  such 
instrumentality,  such  instrumentality  shall 
provide  such  Member  with  the  text  of  the 
fiscal  note  for  that  bill  or  joint  resolution. 
Such  fiscal  note  shall  be  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  page  at  the  time  of  introduc- 
tion. A  copy  of  any  bill  or  joint  resolution 
introduced  with  a  fiscal  note  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Public  Pi'inter  for  printing,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  bill  or  joint 
resolution  so  introduced. 

"(e)  A  bill  or  joint  resolution  oixiered  re- 
ported by  a  committee  of  either  House  which 
authorizes  a  budget  outlay  shall  be  printed 
only  when  there  appears  at  the  bottom  ot 
the  first  page  thereof  a  fiscal  note  con.sisteni 
with  the  requirements  of,  and  prepared  in 
a  manner  consistent  with,  subsections  (ai 
through  (d)  of  this  subsection.". 

Sec  109.  The  amendments  made  by  thi<- 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  eoactment 
of  this  Act. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz  >  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  absent 
on  official  business  and  missed  the  fol- 
lowing votes.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted:  On  roUcall  No.  84,  "aye";  on 
rollcall  No,  86.  "aye";  on  rollcall  No.  87. 
"aye":  on  rollcall  No.  88.  "nay":  and  on 
rollcall  No.  89,  "aye." 


WHICH  WAY  DO  THE  REFUGEES 
FLEE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcoth  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
here  in  the  Congress  have  been  preoccu- 
pied with  an  important  tax  rebate  bill. 
It  is  important  to  many  Americans  who 
are  suffering  hard  times  according  to  our 
standards  and  customs. 

But  today  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  much  worse  ofif  in  almost  every  respect. 
We  can  go  home  tonight.  We  can  debate 
openly.  No  one  is  starving  in  our  home 
towTis.  No  force  is  threatening  us  directly 
with  arms  and  terror. 

In  our  freedom,  and  security  and 
w  ell-being,  we  should  not  forget  the  terri- 


fied, homeless,  tired  and  liunury  refugees 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  hope  we  do  not  cal- 
lously forget  them  or  shamefully  jjut 
thetn  out  of  our  mind. 

Our  tax,  energy,  inflation,  and  reces- 
.sion  worries  should  not  di\'erl  our  atten- 
tion from  the  plight  of  our  friends  and 
former  allies  beginning  to  suffer  another 
Cornmuiii.st  indiscriminate  bloodbath 
along  the  refuj^ee  trail. 

I  ho)>e  we  are  still  grateful  that  v. e 
can  vote  with  our  ballots  and  are  not  re- 
quired to  vote  with  our  feet  while  carry- 
ing wounded  babies  on  our  backs,  or 
burying  our  parents  as  v.  e  forye  our  way 
from  certain  barbarity. 

Today  the  Wall  Street  Jourrial  cariied 
an  editorial  that  every  American  siiouUl 
read  and  ponder. 

Three  and  four  years  auo  we  were  pro- 
vided with  a  cornicopia  of  evil  deeds  by 
the  United  Stales  and  South  Vietnamese, 
but  few  if  any  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
ever  fled  to  the  North.  No  one  ever  tiled 
to  explain  that  phenomenon. 

So  stories  and  editorials  like  tliis  one 
will  probably  be  few  and  far  between, 
but  certainly  they  tell  a  story  that  all 
American  citizens,  as  well  as  Members, 
and  former  Members,  of  the  Congress 
should  read. 

We  could  not  under.siand  and  weie 
seldom  told  what  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  dreading  and  fighting.  The  refugees 
could  probably  tell  us. 

At  least,  while  we  .struggle  with  tax 
rebates  and  deficits,  we  should  take  a  few 
minutes  to  ponder  the  question  asked  iu 
the  editorial  which  I  ask  permission  to 
insert  iu  the  Record. 

Which   Way  Do  thp  Riucefs  FLrr.' 

.As  the  battlefield  reports  from  Vietnam 
grow  ii:cre!isir.j.iy  gloomv.  one  looks  for 
something,  anything,  the  U.S.  niicht  salvage 
irom  its  ov.  n  agony  in  Indochir.a.  Perhaps, 
though  even  this  scrap  is  by  no  means  as- 
sured, the  L"  .S  could  lenrn  a  fc.'.-  things 
;(t)f)ut  itself 

The  most  poignant  testimony  to  what 
needs  to  be  learned  is  the  flood  of  refugees 
[louring  out  of  the  areas  tolUng  to  the  Com- 
munists. At  times  the  Communists  let  the 
rcfiujees  pa«^s  iinliampered;  at  times  they 
open  fire  on  tlie  columns  The  iie'>vs-maga- 
/ines  capture  tlie  refugees'  plight  ni  co\er 
pilot o-s  of   bloodied   babies. 

The  snnie  pictures,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
would  litive  been  assumed  to  portray  the 
latest  atrocity  wToucht  not  by  tlie  Comniu- 
i; ifcts  but  by  the  Americans,  In  envisioning 
the  current  streams  cit  refugees,  one  niu>t 
also  remember  all  the  arguments,  so  hotly 
urged  by  some  .Americans  and  in  fact  still 
portrayed  by  today's  filmmakers,  that  the 
Vietcong  was  a  popular  movement,  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  would  win  any  election,  that  the 
corrupt  and  dictatorial  regime  in  Saigon 
could  not  will  ihe  hearts  and  minds  ol  the 
people. 

Well,  the  people  are  voting  with  their 
feet.  The  refugees  are  not  niere:y  fleeing  the 
fighting:  indeed,  their  movemeiit  is  not 
away  from  the  battle  but  toward  areas  still 
likely  to  be  fought  over.  The  only  explana- 
tion for  their  desperate  flight  is  that  they 
pi-efer  any  chance,  however  slim,  ol  living 
under  Saigon  lo  tlie  ccitaiuty  of  living  un- 
der Hanoi. 

There  is.  nfier  all  a  world  o.'  difference 
between  the  two  regimes.  Hanoi  is  one  oi  the 
most  repressive  regimes  in  the  wcirid.  and  in 
all  likeliliocxl  the  most  demanding  regime  in 
the  world  in  the  sacrifices  it  is  willing  to  ini- 
]iose  fill  its  citizen.--.  One  can  debate  the  size 
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of  the  bloodbath  likely  In  South  Vict  nam 
after  Hanoi's  victory,  but  it  is  a  simple  fact 
of  histoid  that  nowhere  has  a  Communist 
revolution  been  cciisolldated  without  sub- 
s.antlal  numbers  cf  cxccutloiis. 

Saigon  Is  of  course  capable  of  Its  own 
repressions  and  cruelties,  but  there  are  dlf- 
icrences  that  are  meaninijful  to  the  Vlet- 
:;ame5e  it  not  to  Capilof  Hill  deinocr<itic 
theoreticians.  Sai-^on  may  not  have  freedom 
of  the  press,  for  example,  but  at  least  free- 
dom of  the  press  Is  au  i-^sue.  More  signifi- 
cantly, thoti'jh  you  seldom  hear  about  It  i-i 
American  conversations,  since  1968  South 
Vietnam  has  carried  out  a  land  reform  pi-o- 
fc-ram  that  has  allowed  Jive  of  every  six  rurul 
families  to  farm  their  own  land.  And  even 
as  thj  war  rat;ed.  material  prosperity  grew. 

The  lesson  of  the  refugee's  choice,  we  note, 
Is  beginning  to  take  hold  in  some  quarters 
of  American  opinion.  Our  colleajnie's  at  both 
The  Wa.shiiK'ton  Post  and  The  New  "S'ork 
Times  have  editorialized  aiiairist  any  abrupt 
termination  of  American  aid  to  Saigon.  They 
propose  to  phase  out  aid  over  a  given  time- 
period,  papering  over  mere  postponement 
■Ai'.h  the  polite  fiction  that  In  the  meantime 
a  political  settlement  mitjht  be  reached  wltli 
Hanoi  But  at  lea=t  they  recognl;;e  that  the 
I'nlted  States  owes  something  to  the  Soii?h 
Viet'iamese. 

Congress  may  not  go  even  that  fir:  it 
seems  on  the  verge  of  an  immediate  cut-off. 
Even  a  temporary  extension  would  be  pref- 
erable. If  only  bc?au=e  a  new  Congress  could 
take  another  look.  This  mav  be  academic,  of 
cour.se.  if  it  turns  otit  that  Contrress  has 
alreadv  closed  the  cjue  tion  by  the  aid  reduc- 
tion.s  thcit  helped  provoke  Saigon's  with- 
drawals For  all  that,  there  is  a  certain  virtue 
m  an  abrupt  aid  cutoff— at  least  It  openly 
decl.ires  responsibility.  We.  the  United  States 
of  America,  will  foreclose  that  la^t  hope  for 
-.T.hi'-h  all  tho,=e  refugees  flee. 

There  is  ."omethlng  to  be  said  for  getting 
the  proposition  out  in  the  open,  so  that  we 
(lira  decide  whether  that  is  the  ki'.d  of  nation 
we  want  to  be  Perhaps  we  do.  But  perhaps 
out  of  facing  that  question  sciuarely  would 
come  a  recognition  of  the  real  le^.^on  of  refu- 
f;ees  from  ConimunLst  areas,  whether  ballet 
dancers  from  Lenin^-rad  or  pea.sants  from 
l!ie  Central  Highlands 

To  wit.  in  the  world  today  America  stands 
for  things— a  mea.sure  of  pcr~onal  freedom, 
a  degree  of  material  prosperity— that 
(-rdinary  people  of  the  world  value  very 
hij^hly  Indeed  And  however  much  American 
foreign  policy  needs  to  separate  possible  pur- 
poses from  impossible  ones,  there  Is  no  need 
whatever  for  It  to  be  crippled  by  doubt  about 
Irs  ultimate  purposes. 


A      CITY      VULNLR.AELE— NO       2 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
tneviou.s  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa.s  '  M;-  GcnoALezi  i.s  rec- 
O'^-nized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  U 
a  ^"^indler  by  the  name  of  Leon  Cohen 
plying  hi.s  trade  in  San  Antonio  these 
days,  and  I  take  thi.s  forum  as  a  mean.s 
of  describing  this  man  and  his  methods 
of  .separating  people  from  their  money, 
by  v.oy  of  warning  people  in  San  An- 
tonio who  might  be  tempted  by  hi.s 
guile — as  many  have  been  befoie.  and  a^ 
many  are  likely  to  be  in  the  future  as 
long  as  Cohen  stay.s  fi-ee  and  can  find 
.suf  kcrs.  I  hope  that  my  '.vaiT.ing  will  dry 
up  at  least  some  of  his  pro.spects. 

Leon  Cohen  i.s  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. Hii  home  bSi^e  for  some  tune  ha.s 
been  in  Atlanta,  where  he  is  under  the 
.shadow  of  indicimerit  on  certain  tax 
charges.  As  a  young  man.  he  was  in 
trouble  with  the  law  :  moi'e  recently  he 


was  convicted  for  swiidlinc;,  in  a  phonv 
stock  scheme,  and  an  insurance  racket. 
This  man  is  not  a  big  individual — about 
5' J  feet  tall — a  very  persuasive  talker. 
At  the  moment  he  is  in  .Atlanta:  I  exijcct 
he  will  be  in  San  Antonio  next  week, 
plying  his  trade.  He  has  been  dealing  in 
San  Antonio  for  a  while  no'»v,  though  h  ^ 
has  no  license  to  sell  i'lsurance  in  Texas. 
Licensed  or  not.  Cohen  has  sold  some 
spectacular  in.-urance  policies  to  San  An- 
tonio businessmen. 

In  the  .'spring  of  1068.  or  perhop-;  1959. 
Leon  Cohen  oi^encd  an  ii^surai'ce  asency 
in  Atlanta  which  was  known  a:-.  Cohon. 
Kerwin,  White  and  Associates.  Th?re 
never  was  a  partner  named  White,  and 
there  was  not  any  a.ssociates.  either.  As 
for  Kerwin.  his  origi-al  name  was  Leroy 
Silveistein.  For  a  while  he  used  the  alias 
Sterling,  which  is  the  I'ame  he  used  in  a 
banl:ruptoy  fraud  in  19C1. 

This  particular  fraud  involved  a  l.irge 
number  of  peopl?  closely  linked  to  the 
organi.Ted  crime  woi'ld  in  Chicago.  Silver- 
stcin  Sterling  Kerwin  disappeared  on 
December  3.  1970.  after  fiving  to  Toi-onto 
to  take  care  of  two  deals  that  he  had 
going.  His  corp  e  turned  u;i  30  miles  or 
so  north  of  Toronto  on  June  13,  1971.  A 
few  days  after  that,  the  vei-y  rotten 
corp.se  of  a  Canadian  enforcer  named 
Tlieodore  Yanovich  was  discovered  in  the 
trunk  of  a  car  that  had  been  abandoned 
in  Toronto.  Thei'e  ai'c  theories  that  Yan- 
ovich killed  Kerwin.  and  was  killed  later 
on,  pei'haps  to  better  protect  some  secret. 
This  murder  of  Kerwin  took  place  only  a 
short  time  after  the  murder  of  one  E.  C. 
Mullendore,  an  Oklahoma  rancher  who 
had  bought  S15  million  worth  of  insur- 
aice  from  Cohen  and  Kerwin. 

So  much  for  the  late  partner  of  Leon 
Cohen. 

Leon  Cohen  specializes  in  Die  sale  of 
very  large  insurance  policies.  He  has  sold 
as  much  insurance  as  anybody  else  I  have 
ever  heard  of.  Recently,  he  has  peddled 
some  very  large  policies,  in  the  million- 
dollar  rhiss.  to  rrnminent  people  in  San 
Antonio. 

If  these  insurance  sales  in  any  way 
resemble  those  in  Cohen's  past,  there  is 
more  than  a  little  reason  for  people  to 
wonder  exactly  what  is  going  on. 

Leon  Cohen  sells  vcit  large  insurance 
policies-.  The.<;e  policies  usually  aic  not 
undei-written  by  well-known  companies: 
instead  they  come  fi'om  small  or  br:ind- 
new  companies  that  are  wilhng  to  give 
big  producers  vcrj"  special  deals.  Those 
who  buy  these  hvs.  policies  are  people  who 
very  often  crave  a  big  amount  of  money, 
or  who  are  trying  to  set  up  a  large  loan 
or  ether  business  deal.  Colien  provides 
some  vci-y  special  as.sistance.  for  in- 
stance, Cohen,  Kenvin.  White,  and  asso- 
ciates had  a  habit  of  securing  phony  med- 
ical examinations  for  their  clients.  This 
enabled  busy  millionaires  to  work  on 
deals  in  some  other  State,  even  as  they 
supi.'o  edly  had  been  getting  medical  ex- 
aminations in  Atlanta. 

One  Cohen  gambit  works  Uke  thi.s:  He 
offers  to  sell  you  the  insurance  you  need 
for  vei->'  little  cash— :av  5  percent  of  the 
first  year's  premium.  .All  you  have  to  do 
in  exchange  is  give  him  a  percentage 
of  the  loan  that  you  procure,  u.sing  the 
policy  as  part  of  the  colkiteral. 
This  scheme  costs  Colicn  notlung.  His 


deal  with  the  insurance  company  mny 
c.ivc  him  a  commission  of  as  much  as 
95  percent  of  the  first  year's  premivun. 
He  simply  waives  his  commission,  col- 
l.-='cts  the  5  percent  difference  bet-.vcon 
the  commission  and  the  f.rst  year's  pre- 
mium, and  p.iys  tb.at  over  to  the  com- 
pany. Presto  you  have  a  huge  i  surance 
!  clicy  at  a  fi resale  price.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  give  Cohen  a  pcrcent:\':e  of  your 
Ir-an.  whi^h  the  poli.-y  m-'kes  possiJile. 
For  this  little  .scn'ice.  which  costs  Cohen 
nothing,  you  get  the  loan  yo't  neec'.  niid 
Cohen  get,  his  payorr  from  the  loaii. 

The  real  loser  in  this  kiid  of  de.l  i.; 
tl'.e  i  surance  company,  because  the 
company  stands  to  make  money  only  if 
the  cli;nt  rcnev.'s  the  pclicv.  Cohen 
clients  have  a  nasty  halit  of  letting  their 
policy  lapse  after  the  first  year.  Thio 
makes  the  in-urance  companv  a  bit  un- 
h.ippy,  but  Cohen  seems  i  ot  to  mind, 
because  he  changes  companies  regularly. 
Small,  aggressive  companies  are  anxious 
to  have  this  fantastic  salesman  on  their 
team— he  can  and  has  produced  sales 
in  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollais  in  a 
matter  of  months. 

A  other  Cohen  game  is  this:  He  offers 
to  arrange  a  loan  from  you.  if  you  will 
just  buy  a  big  insurance  policy  from  him. 
A  number  of  people  who  have  bought 
policies  have  never  seen  the  promised 
loan. 

Another  variation  is  for  Cohen  .simply 
to  demand  a  piece  of  your  business  in 
exchange  for  selli.g  the  insurance  policy 
that  you  need  in  order  to  obtain  a  needed 
loan.  Or  he  has  been  known  to  demand 
tliat  you  buy  insurance  from  him,  in 
exchange  for  investi.  g  in  your  business. 
Cohen  also  operated  as  a  loan  broker. 
For  a  fee,  he  would  promise  to  arrange 
a  loan.  With  his  insurance  company  con- 
tacts, this  was  not  difficult.  For  exam- 
ple. Cohen  would  promise  a  bank  that 
it  would  get  deposits  from  his  insurance 
company,  if  it  would  extend  a  needed 
loan.  The  company  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  do  a  favor  for  its  superstar,  and 
the  bank  would  arrange  the  loan.  Cohen 
would  get  his  fee. 

Unfoitunately.  for  the  bank,  the  in- 
surance company  would  not  nece.'^.sarily 
keep  its  funds  on  deposit,  and  the  client 
did  not  necessarily  repay  the  loan.  A 
Cohen-Kerwin  deal  similar  to  this  re- 
sulted in  $50,000  in  bad  loans  in  a  Cov- 
ington. Ga..  bank  which  later  folded.  To 
arrange  this  deal.  Cohen  and  Kerwin 
h:jd  an  outfit  called  Mickey  Mantle's 
Country  Cookin'  Kitchens — which  they 
had  sold  $2  million  worth  of  insurance 
to.  and  with  which  they  had  other  tie;, — 
to  dejjosit  $100,000  in  the  bank.  A  client 
of  Cohen  and  Kerwin  got  S25.000  in  loans 
as  a  result,  and  they  got  an  equal  amount. 
Tlrey  were  unsecured  loans,  not  a  penny 
of  which  ever  got  repaid.  In  addition  to 
their  own  $25,000  loan,  Cohen  and  his 
pai-tner  undoubtedly  got  their  usual 
brokerage  fee. 

Mickey  Mantle's  Country  Cookin' 
Kitchens  seems  to  have  been  a  promo- 
tion of  a  resident  of  San  Antonio  who 
has  promoted  a  number  of  big  deals.  In 
this  case,  the  San  Antonian  had  about 
100,000  shares  of  the  company,  which 
were  sold  to  him  and  his  partners  at  a 
nickle  apiece  His  partners.  Mantle  and 
a  man  named  Smith,  had  110,000  shares 
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each.  On  July  11,  1969.  the  company  sold 
out  a  stock  offering  at  $15  a  share,  realiz- 
ing $2.7  million.  This  fund  provided  the 
cash  that  Cohen  and  Kerwin  brokered 
into  the  Covington.  Ga.,  bank.  Country 
Cookin'  partner  Smith  had  a  side  deal 
with  Cohen  and  Kerwin:  He  would  get 
:jO  percent  of  any  business  he  brought  to 
them. 

The  San  Antonian  had  a  similar  deal, 
calling  for  40  percent  of  the  take  from 
anything  he  brought  the  insurance 
agents.  Country  Cookin"  bought  $2  mil- 
lion of  insurance  on  Mantle  from  Cohen 
and  Kerwin;  the  San  Antonian  reputedly 
bought  a  policy  for  S2.5  million.  Country 
Cookin'  crashed  along  with  Minnie  Pearl, 
in  the  fast-food  shakeout  of  the  late 
sixties,  and  seems  to  have  disappeared 
somewhere  around  Las  Vegas. 

Cohen  will  sell  insurance  policies  to 
people  who  need  a  little  cash,  and  a  tax 
shelter,  too.  He  will  say  that  a  client 
can  borrow  against  his  policy,  and  get 
tax  deductions  on  the  interest.  Cohen 
used  this  approach  5  years  ago.  and  he  is 
using  it  in  San  Antonio  today.  The  only 
problem  with  this  pitch  is  that  there  is 
no  tax  break  of  the  kind  Cohen  promises. 
.iust  as  there  is  very  often  no  assurance 
that  he  can  get  you  a  loan,  if  you  will 
iust  buy  one  of  his  big  policies.  The  late 
E.  C.  Mullendore.  for  example,  bought 
his  $15  million  worth  of  insurance  in  the 
hope  of  getting  Cohen  and  Kerwin  to 
arrange  badly  needed  financing  for  his 
ranch  empire.  The  big  loan  never  came 
through,  though  some  smaller  ones  did, 
and  Mullendore  died  some  $322,000  in 
debt  to  Cohen  and  Kerv\  in.  Among  other 
things,  Cohen  talked  Mullendore 's  widow 
into  signing  a  note  for  this,  and  oddly 
enough,  this  very  note  turned  up  in  the 
briefcase  of  a  very  dead  Kerwin  some 
months  later. 

Cohen's  specialty  seems  to  be  to  deal 
with  people  who  need  a  large  loan.  He 
will  either  provide  the  insurance  that 
people  need  for  a  loan,  or  he  will  arrange 
a  needed  loan,  in  return  for  a  nice  fee. 
Sometimes  he  will  collect  a  fee  for  the 
loan  that  never  gets  arranged;  it  is  a 
swindle  called  the  advance-fee  scheme. 

Cohen  denies  that  he  has  ever  been  in 
on  the  advance-fee  racket,  but  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  believe  this.  In  the  Cohen 
and  Kerwin  agency,  there  was  just  such 
a  scheme,  and  it  worked  through  the  use 
of  a  dormant  Texas  company  owned  by 
the  San  Antonian,  a  company  known  as 
Texas  Trust. 

The  advance-fee  scheme  worked  like 
this:  a  person  needing  short-term  financ- 
ing would  get  a  commitment  for  long- 
term  financing  from  Texas  Trust.  With 
this  promise  of  long-term  financing,  the 
prospective  borrower  would  go  to  a  bank 
to  ti'>'  and  secure  a  short-term  loan,  to 
cover  his  needs  in  the  interim.  For  this 
commitment,  the  Cohen-Kerwin  client 
would  pay  a  fee  of  perhaps  10  percent 
of  the  total  amount  involved.  This 
usually  was  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  only  problem  was  that  Texas 
Trust  did  not  have  any  money  to  meet  its 
so-called  commitments  with.  In  fact,  the 
net  worth  of  the  company  was  almost 
nil;  it  had  neither  employees  nor  ofiQces. 


Yet  Kerwin  and  Cohen  could  assure  tlieir 
clients  that  Texas  Trust  had  a  lot :  They 
produced  a  financial  statement  showing 
that  Texas  Trust  was  worth  $17.1  million. 
Supposedly,  Texas  Trust  owned  all  of  the 
Cohen  insurance  agency,  and  some  70 
percent  of  First  Financial,  which  was  an 
insurance  company  the  San  Antonian 
owned.  Cohen  was  made  an  officer  in 
First  Financial,  and  provided  Kerwin  a 
consulting  fee  of  $1,000  a  month. 

Having  paid  Kerwin  and  Cohen  ad- 
vance fees  for  their  worthless  commit- 
ment papers  from  Texas  Trust,  borrow- 
ers would  go  to  banks — some  in  Florida. 
some  in  Georgia,  some  in  Texas — and 
try  to  get  short-term  loans.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  scheme  got  exposed  by 
suspicious  bankers,  and  the  Texas  Attor- 
ney General's  office  complained  to  Texas 
Trust's  owner,  the  San  Antonian.  about 
it.  who  says  that  he  fired  Kerwin  on 
leai'ning  of  the  scheme.  Maybe  that  is 
true;  Kerwin  himself,  was  murdered  the 
following  month. 

Like  the  San  Antonian.  Cohen  says 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Texas  Trust 
swindle.  Yet  the  financial  statements 
that  were  used  to  cajole  money  out  of 
would-be  borrowers  were  prepared  by  an 
Atlanta  accountant  who  shared  offices 
with  Cohen.  If  he  was  mad  about  the 
swindle.  Cohen  certainly  did  not  let  that 
cool  his  dealings  with  the  accountant, 
whose  financial  statement  had  made  a 
very  dead  Texas  Ti'ust  look  like  a  very 
big  outfit — one  that  moreover  owned  the 
Cohen-Kerwin  agency,  and  most  of  the 
instu-ance  outfit  as  well. 

Cohen  and  Kerwin,  aside  from  work- 
ing the  insurance  deals  and  loan  broker- 
ing business,  were  glad  to  provide  their 
clients  with  wortliless  stocks  as  well. 
Kerwin  carried  in  his  briefcase  a  number 
of  stocks  that  had  a  face  value  of  mil- 
lions, on  the  day  he  was  killed.  These 
were  virtually  worthless.  He  and  Cohen 
had  previously  dealt  fake  stocks. 

In  one  deal,  they  invested  $80,000  in 
cash  and  $70,000  in  wortialess  Satellite 
Three-in-One  stocks  with  a  Florida  out- 
fit— which  turned  out  to  be  a  con.  Satel- 
lite Three-in-One  was  incidentally  a 
San  Antonian's  promotion.  To  get  their 
money  back,  in  this  double-cross.  Kerwin 
and  Cohen  joined  forces  with  the  Florida 
fraud  artists,  and  plied  their  worthless 
securities  in  an  effort  to  recoup  the  lost 
cash. 

There  we  have  Leon  Cohen. 

He  is  a  swindler  who  parlays  fast  talk 
into  ready  cash.  He  operates  among  the 
most  prominent  and  well-heeled  people. 
He  will  sell  you  a  perfectly  good  insur- 
ance policy  for  a  song — in  exchange  for 
a  piece  of  the  action.  He  will  sell  you  a 
promise.  He  will  sell  you  anything,  prom- 
ising always  a  great  deal  for  veo'  little 
money.  Leon  Cohen  has  cheated  a  great 
many  people;  he  is  operating  today 
among  the  most  prominent  people  of 
San  Antonio,  ofifering  them  big  insmance 
policies,  arranging  special  deals  of  one 
kind  or  another,  something  that  only  he 
can  arrange  for  you,  something  that  is 
a  quick  way  to  achieve  more  money,  a 
cheap  way  to  the  promised  land. 

The  people  of  San  Antonio  should  be 
forewarned.  Leon  Cohen  is  not  tlie  first 


nor  las*  .sv.indler  we  will  see.  He  and  liis 
kind  will  alwa.vs  prey  upon  those  who 
have  a  special  craving  for  money,  or  are 
in  bad  need  of  a  loan  they  cannot  get 
from  lei-itiinate  .sources,  or  who  are 
merely  guUible.  My  hojie  is  that  this 
warning  will  dry  up  at  least  some  of 
Cohen's  business  in  San  Antonio,  until 
he  goes  elsewhere — perhaps  to  .iail. 


PUBLIC   L\ND  TIMBER   CONSERVA- 
TION BILL 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\ious  order  of  llie  House,  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  iMr.  We.\ieri  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  the  public  land  timber  con- 
servation bill.  This  bill  requires  that  logs 
harvested  from  public  lands  owned  by 
the  United  States  located  west  of  the 
100th  meridian  be  jjroces.sed  in  the 
United  Staler. 

Until  now.  the  oiil.\  timber  expoi-t  reg- 
ulations have  been  piecemeal.  j)jo\isional 
measures.  Exporting  unprocessed  Federal 
timber  was  limited  to  350  million  board 
feet  annually  in  1968.  The  1973  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  appropriations  bill 
and  its  1974  counterpart  banned  the  ex- 
port of  Federal  timber.  This  restriction 
expires  June  30,  1975. 

It  is  an  urgent  matter  that  this  export 
limitation  be  maintained.  My  bill  will 
permanently  prohibit  the  export  of  fed- 
erally owned  timber.  However,  private 
timber  may  be  freely  exported — there  is 
no  prohibition  on  export  of  private  tim- 
ber. It  will  ban  any  substitution  of  Fed- 
eral timber  for  logs  exported  from  pri- 
vate forests.  This  means  that  if  a  lumber 
company  exports  any  of  its  own  logs,  it 
cannot — repeat  cannot — buy  Federal 
timber  to  replace  those  exix>rted. 

Now  there  are  some  logs  we  do  not  use 
in  our  own  mills.  These  can  be  exported. 
Port  Orford  cedar  is  an  example  of  a 
species  the  Japanese  like  very  much  and 
American  mills  do  not.  So  my  bill  allows 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  after  a  public 
hearing,  to  allow  the  export  of  such  tim- 
ber, either  from  Federal  or  private  for- 
ests. 

A  person  violating  the  law  could  not 
purchase  U.S.  timber  for  5  years. 

We  need  those  logs  that  are  being  ex- 
ported. Our  mills  are  in  desperate  straits. 
Tliey  are  being  driven  out  of  business  be- 
cau.se  log  supplies  are  scarce. 

Private  firms  are  exporting  2.6  billion 
board  feet  of  logs  annually  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  mostly  to  Japan.  To 
show  the  enormity  of  these  exports,  the 
allowable  cut  on  all  our  vast  national 
forest  lands  is  only  four  times  as  much. 

Are  log  exports  declining?  There  was 
some  decrease  in  1974  but  in  January  of 
this  year,  log  exports  shot  up,  more  than 
doubling  from  the  previous  month.  Even 
with  the  depressed  Itmiber  market,  log 
supplies  are  so  tight  that  log  jirices  have 
remained  at  record  highs. 

If  our  mills  cannot  obtain  logs  because 
of  the  high  price  of  I'aw  timber  while 
the  market  for  lumber  is  depressed,  it  is 
costing  us  American  jobs.  Logs  exported 
are  jobs  exported.  Communities  lose  their 
tax  base.  The  mills  should  be  running. 
exporting  their  finished  products. 
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The  tremendous  market  for  our  log  ex- 
ports could  just  as  easily  be  a  tremen- 
dous market  for  cur  finished  wood  piod- 
U(-'ts.  And  thai  processing  will  be  done  in 
tiie  United  States,  putting  an  end  to  mills 
standing  idle  while  \a5t  amounts  oi'  raw 
timber  are  shipped  overseas. 

Wiien  the  housin;;  industry  comes  back, 
there  is  ^omg  to  be  an  immense  demand 
for  legs.  But  if  we  do  not  limit  leg  ex- 
ports, the  timber  uili  not  he  tiiere  to  go 
to  our  mills.  If  all  our  logs  are  being  ex- 
ported as  unfini.^lied  timber,  a  housing 
rcnarssanco  would  not  hel.)  many  mills 
in  the  Northwest. 

We  have  been  holding  on.  maintaining 
that  an  upsurge  in.  the  housing  Industi-y 
V  ill  mean  an  end  to  ramrant  uaemplo\  - 
ment.  but  this  is  true  only  ii  raw  timber 
is  available  for  processing  We  must  en- 
sure a  supplv  of  lorjs  for  ou)-  us3  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Already  the  Japanesi^  liave  outbid  our 
mill-;  for  valuable  logs.  That  Japanese 
market — and  I  cannot  repeat  this  often 
enough — is  of  vital  importance.  But 
Japan  has  recently  changed  to  the 
American  dimension  standard  and  now 
is  the  time  to  enact  legislation  to  trans- 
form that  market  for  raw  timber  into 
a  market  for  our  finished  wood  products. 
We  need  to  limit  log  e\)3orts  to  pro- 
tect our  econjmy.  We  also  need  this  bill 
to  protect  our  forest  Private  forest 
lands  have  already  been  stri.nped  of  logs 
to  be  exported  Stront:  pre-.'-ure  is  going 
to  be  put  on  Federal  lan.i>  next,  and  we 
must  have  a  bill  which  protects  those 
Federal  lands  permanently  against  care- 
le.ss  exploitation. 

There  is  strong  support  for  this  bill. 
People  in  the  Northwest  have  wanted  to 
stop  log  exports  for  a  Ion-  time.  The 
three  major  unions  in  tlie  timber  indus- 
try. International  Woodworkers  of 
America.  Association  of  Western  Pulp 
and  Paper  Workers,  and  the  Lumber  and 
Sawmill  Workers  have  taken  strong 
stands  against  log  exports.  This  bill  Ls 
vital  to  the  economic  survival  of  a  large 
segment  of  our  wood  products  industry. 
I  urge  its  pas.sage. 

H  R.  5544 
A  bill  to  require  that  all  timber  harvested 
from  lands  o-vvned  by  the  United  Slates 
located  west  of  the  one  hiuidredth  meridi- 
an be  processed  In  the  L'lUted  State.^.  that 
only  certain  product.s  from  the  processing 
of  timber  harve.sted  from  certain  lands 
owned  by  the  trmted  States  be  exported 
from  the  United  State-,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU-  and  House  of 
Representatnefi  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  .n  Congre.^i  ax^embhc!.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cit«d  a^  the  •Public  Land  Timber 
Conservation  Act  '. 

Sec.  2.  For  purpo.-es  of  thi.s  Act  — 

(1)  the  term  "processed"  means — 

(A)  the  conver-lon  of  a  timber  into  the 
rhape  of  an  approximately  rectangular  p.iral- 
le!  :oc  that  1-,  exclusive  of  bark; 

iBi  the  conversion  of  so  much  of  a  piece 
of  timber  into  wood  ch'ps  or  similar  wool 
particles  or  Into  veneer  a-s  leaves  an  approxi- 
mately rectangular  parallelpiped  log  or  a 
cylinder:    or 

(C)  the  treatment  of  timber  with  such 
preservative  and  to  such  extent  as  render.s 
It  suitable  for  use  as  a  marine  pole  or  piling; 
and 

(2)  the  term   'private  timber"  mean.>  tim- 


Ixr    irom    lands    not   owned    bj    the   United 
States  or   by  any  State. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  All  timber  harvested  from  any 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  and  lo- 
cated west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian 
shall  be  processed  In  the  United  States.  The 
only  products  trom  .such  processing  which 
may  be  exported  from  the  United  Sta'es  are 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  any  product  jf  nny  length  which  Is  not 
more  than  i' ,  Inches  in  width  at  Its  narrow- 
est dimension  nnd  net  more  th.in  12  Inches 
in  width  at  Its  widest  dimension  and  which 
ha.'!  been  proces-sed  on  Irs  entire  circumfer- 
ence;  or 

(2)  any  product  which  h.\s  been  produce i 
by  fusing  ditferent  lumber  products. 

t  bi  Except  as  provided  In  section  4,  no  un- 
protciced  timber  fiom  any  lands  r.vned  by 
the  United  Staten  and  located  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian  sJiall  be  exported 
from  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  3.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may.  by  decision  made  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hear- 
ing, permit  (for  land.s  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  each  such  Secretary)  any  Uidivldual  .sale 
of  a  single  species  of  unprocessed  timber  for 
export  or  permit  any  sale  of  salvage  timber 
for  export,  but  only  if  such  species  or  sal- 
vage is  not  required  at  the  lime  of  the 
respective  sale  for  normal  processing  opera- 
t:ons  by  the  mill  In  the  United  Stales  in 
which  such  species  or  salvage  would  have 
been  processed  in  the  normal  course  of  the 
operations  of  such  mill. 

(b)  Upon  a  petition  by  any  owner  of  pri- 
vate timber,  the  Secretary  of  the  Iircrior 
may.  by  decMon  made  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing,  exempt 
such  timber  from  the  provioious  of  section  5 
if— 

(1)  fuch  timber  is  a  single  species  of  uii- 
procesied  timber  for  export  or  salvage  tim- 
ber for  export:  and 

(2)  such  species  or  salvage  is  not  required 
for  normal  processing  operations  by  the  mill 
in  the  United  States  In  whl -h  such  species 
of  salvage  would  have  been  processed  In  the 
normal  course  of  the  operations  of  such  mill. 

(c)  Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
lion  shall  occur  in  the  locality  from  which 
tlie  timber  which  is  the  subject  of  ihe  hear- 
ing originated. 

Sec.  5.  <a)  On  the  date  on  which  any  per- 
.son  submits  a  bid  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
purcha'^e  any  timber  from  lands  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  located  west  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian,  such  person  shall  sign 
an  a::idavit  statins;  that  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  predecessors  in  Interest  has  exported 
any  uiiprocesi;ed  private  timber  from  the 
United  States  harvested  from  lands  located 
west  of  the  one  htirdredth  meridian  for  a 
period  of  three  years  prior  to  the  subniLssion 
of  such  bid.  except  as  authorized  under  .sec- 
tion 5,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any  such 
predecessor  has  violated  section  3  for  such 
three-year  period. 

•  lb)  For  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  harvest  pursuant  to  a  success- 
ful bid  described  In  subsection  (a),  the  per- 
.son  who  harvested  the  timber  (or  any  of  his 
successors  in  Interest )  may  not  export  any 
unprocessed  private  timber  from  the  United 
States  except  as  authorized  under  section  5. 

Sec  6  Any  person  violating  any  provision 
of  this  title  shall  t*  lined  not  more  than 
8100.000  per  violation,  and  shall  be  prohibited 
from  purchasiiig  any  timber  from  any  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  west  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian  for  a  period  of  five  years 
after  su^-h  violation. 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  for  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each 
such  Secretary. 


i?:c  8  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  timber  harvested  from  lauds 
owned  by  a  State. 

Sec.  9.  The  provi.sions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
eifect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  that  section  5  shall  only  apply 
with  respect  to  bids  submitted  and  unproc- 
e.?scd  timber  exported  on  or  .ifler  ti:o  one 
hundred  eightieth  day  after  such  date  of 
CiinitniPllt. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  FRIEND  AND 
COLLEAGUE 

The  SPEAKER  mo  tempore.  Uiuicr  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  Hou.se.  the  genlie- 
mau  from  California  (Mr.  M'.Falli  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pritile^e  ivcently  to  attend  a  brief  cere- 
mony which  was  marked  with  a  twinge 
of  sorrow  and  a  great  abundance  of  pride. 
Tlie  occasion  wa.-,  the  commissicning 
of  tlie  U.SS.  Gl'nurd  P.  Lipscomb,  one 
of  America's  efTicicnt  and  modern  nu- 
clear submarines,  at  Gioton.  Conn. 

I  ai>;)reciated  the  invitation  to  join 
Mrs.  Lipscomb  and  other  guests  as  we 
gathered  to  hor.or  our  former  colleague 
111  the  House,  whose  friendship  I  enjo.ved 
for  matiy  years  when  we  both  seiweci  in 
the  California  Legis-lature  and  in  the 
Congress. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hart- 
mann.  Coun.sellor  to  the  President,  were 
particularly  appropriate.  They  reflected 
the  sorrow  which  was  felt  by  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  Congressman  Lipscomb 
at  the  time  of  his  untimely  death  in  1970, 
a  d  the  immense  pride  all  of  us  experi- 
enced at  the  commissioning  of  an  Amer- 
ican fichting  ship  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
oiy  of  a  man  who  served  his  country 
with  great  dedication  and  distinction. 

Mr.  Ilartmann's  tribute  was  as  follows: 
Ti.xT  of  Re.marks  of  Robert  T.  Hartman>^ 
Mrs.  Lipscomb.  Members  of  Congress,  Sec- 
retary Middendorf.  former  Secretary  Laird, 
Admiral  Rickover.  Vice  Admiral  Williams, 
C'.immander  Caldwell.  Officers  and  Men  of 
the  United  States  Ship  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 
Jriends  cf  the  Navy  and  friends  of  the  great 
Anicrican  for  whom  this  fine  ship  is  named : 
It  is  always  an  honor  to  represent  tlte 
President  of  the  United  States;  today  it  is 
a  s;ecial  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  both  to  a 
man  and  a  service  that  both  of  us  loved.  Last 
nittht  the  President  told  me  to  say  to  ycu 
that  he  wished  he  could  be  here,  as  he  was  at 
the  Lipscomb's  launching,  but  since  then  he 
H  jt  a  promotion  and  has  drawn  another  Sat- 
urday duty. 

I  think  I  can  say  without  upjetting  any 
diplomatic  applecart  that  this  is  the  tir.e:.t 
naval  base  I  have  .seen  since  \nadivoEto!:; 
I  know  this  is  the  finest  sub.marlne  I  have 
ever  seen  anywhere.  I  congratulate  its  Cap- 
tain and  crew  as  well  as  all  who  had  a  part 
in  her  planning  and  construction.  I  remem- 
ber cruising  almost  20  years  ago  in  the  fint 
nuclear  submarine,  the  Nautilus,  and  listen- 
ing to  Admiral  Rickover  tell  me  that  some- 
day there  would  be  swift  and  silent  ships  liVe 
the  Lipscomb.  I  remember  three  and  a  half 
years  ago  watching  with  pride  as  Diane  and 
Joyce  welded  their  lintlals  In  the  keel:  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  when  Ginger  proudly  smashed 
the  champagne  on  the  Lipscomb's  bow  and 
we  wat.-hed  her  ride  the  ways  down  to  her 
element.  But  we  all  know  that  until  a  ship 
of  the  Navy  breaks  her  pennant  and  Is 
matined  with  highly  skilled  and  motivated 
men,  she  Is  only  a,  steel  skeleton  without 
mind  or  muscle.  So  today  the  Lipscomb  really 
comes  to  life,  and  may  It  be  a  long  and  hon- 
orable one. 
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Our  friend  Glenard  died  nearly  five  years 
ago.  at  the  age  of  54,  and  it  .seemed  then 
Ii.ih  a  personal  and  a  national  tragedy  that 
he  left  so  much  of  a  brilliant  public  career 
un.Mmpleted  and  so  much  of  a  loving  family 
life  unlived.  There  were  tears  then,  tears 
fnim  strong  men.  but  among  his  legion  of 
friend.^— many  of  them  irere  today — this  ship 
his  changed  the  picture.  In  our  unfolding 
interest  and  pride  In  the  progress  of  the 
US  S.  Lipscomb  our  memory  banks  have 
t.ir^'fted  not  on  how  much  Glen  Lipscomb 
lelt^  undone,  but  how  much  Glen  Lipscomb 
c,:d  for  us  and  for  all  Americans. 

for  17  years  in  the  United  States  House 
cf  Rcprese .natives,  he  fought  to  keep  Amer- 
1  a  strong;  In  this  submarine,  he  still  does. 
Bcp.ring  hi.s  name,  it  gives  our  great  friend — 
as  murh  as  mortals  can— a  measi're  of  Im- 
mortality. For  this  we  thank  you,  and  thank 
these  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of 
Gc.erul  Dvnamirs  who  made   it  possible. 

They  go  down  to  tlie  sea  in  ships,  that  do 
busines.s  in  (tre.'it  waters,  the  Bible  tells  us, 
see  the  Lcrd's  wonders  In  the  deep.  The 
US  S  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  Is  a  miracle  of 
tjie  hands  and  brains  of  man.  a  modern 
wonder  of  the  deep,  and  for  us  who  remem- 
ber, a  monument  to  a  quiet  but  powerfully 
eifective  American  and  a  friend  for  all 
seasons. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  one  of  Glen's 
cl-i.sest  frlend.s  vhich  I  would  like  to  read  In 
closing: 

DrcEMEER  20,  1974. 
Cimmander  James  P.  Caldweix 
VS.  Navv.  Commanding  Officer.  USS  Glenard 
P.  Lipscomb,  Groton,  Conn. 

Dr.AR  Commander:  I  wish  for  the  fine  ship 
hearing  the  name  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends 
p-d  C'le-^t  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  and 
f~r  all  h.mds  who  man  her  now  and  here- 
Bfter.  the  unique  satisfactions  of  high  per- 
frmance  of  duty  and  dedicated  service  to 
ci'T  coutitry.  fair  winds  and  a  following  sea. 
And,  occa.^ionallv.  a  good  liberty. 

Gcud  luck  and  Godspeed. 
Sincerely, 

Jerrt  Pord. 


FBI    BREAK-IN    POLICY 
QUESTIONED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  <Mr.  Harris)  is  recog- 
ni/ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
you  and  all  Members  of  Congress  were 
shocked  and  disturbed  by  the  FBI's  re- 
cent attempt  to  force  their  way  into  the 
apartment  of  a  citizen  residing  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.  The  citizen,  a  woman,  was 
home  alone  around  10:30  the  night  of 
March  15,  1975.  Press  reports  indicate 
FBI  agents,  acting  on  an  anonymous  tip, 
and  without  a  search  warrant,  demanded 
entry  to  look  for  Patty  Hearst.  Appar- 
ently, the  woman  tried  to  call  the  local 
FBI  ofQce  to  verify  the  identity  and  pur- 
pose of  the  people  at  her  door.  But  the 
agents  did  not  wait  for  her  to  make  the 
call,  and  began  pounding  the  door  until 
she  opened  it. 

This  incident,  as  reported,  raises  seri- 
ous questions  as  to  constitutional  pro- 
tections from  imreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  I  have  written  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Levi  for  a  complete  report  on  the 
incident  and  a  clarification  of  the  FBI's 
policy  and  procedure  on  forced  entries. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation,  and 
the  grave  implications  it  holds  for  our 
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society,  is  discussed  in  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Alexandria  Gazette.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  bring  this  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  in  the  belief 
that  Congress  must  constantly  be  vigi- 
lant to  safeguarding  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

[From  the  Alexandria   (Va.)    G -zette. 

Mar.  24,  1975] 

FBI  Should  Elaborate  on  Apart.ment  Eniky 

On  the  basis  of  Information  available,  FBI 
agents  who  forced  their  way  into  an  Alex- 
andria apartment  a  week  ago  in  a  futile 
search  for  Patricia  Hearst  were  way  out  of 
line.  As  it  turned  out,  the  apartment  was 
occupied  by  21-year-old  Elizabeth  Norton 
and  Bernadine  Davis,  21.  wlio  wds  the 
"Patricia  Hearst  look-alike"  the  agents  v.cre 
seeking.  Only  Miss  Norton  was   at   home. 

Agents  began  beating  ou  the  apartment 
door  after  Miss  Norton  had  declined  to  open 
up  untU  they  slipped  ldentificat;on  papers 
under  the  door.  She  had  gone  to  the  tele- 
phone to  check  with  local  police  and  FBI 
sources  about  the  investigation  wiien  the 
attempted  forcible  entry  began.  It  was 
fortunate  that  Miss  Norton  received  no  more 
than  mental  anxiety  from  the  incident.  It 
could  have  Just  as  easily  led  to  gunplay  and 
an  innocent  victim  being  injured. 

FBI  explanations  of  the  matter  haven't 
been  convincing,  and  If  they  have  additional 
information  to  back  up  thej-  contentions, 
they  should  out  with  it.  Rep.  Herbert  Harris, 
D-8th,  and  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr..  I-Va., 
both  have  expressed  concern  over  the  inci- 
dent. Harris  has  asked  for  a  clarification  of 
FBI  policy  on  such  forced  entries  and  for  a 
complete  report  on  the  incident.  Such  a  re- 
port and  clarification  should  be  provided 
by  the  bureau. 

Law  enforcement  officers  work  under 
dangerous  and  trying  conditions,  and  they 
must  take  every  precaution  when  they  ap- 
proach a  situation  which  might  be  danger- 
ous. But  such  precautions  can  be  taken  with- 
out Incidents  such  as  the  one  at  Elizabeth 
Norton's  apartment  last  week.  There  are 
thousands  of  persons  in  Northern  Virginia 
who  are  hesitant  about  opening  their  doors 
to  Just  anyone,  whether  they  identify  them- 
selves as  FBI  agents  or  as  Bible  salesmen. 
Law  enforcement  officers  should  remember 
this  before  beating  on  doors.  And  despite  the 
events  of  the  past  few  years.  Article  IV  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  Is  still  In  effect,  guar- 
anteeing the  right  of  citizens  to  be  secure 
in  their  homes  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures. 


THE  GROUND  PROPULSION  SYS- 
TEMS RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  ACT  OF 
1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BRO'WN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  5557,  the 
Ground  Propulsion  Systems  Research, 
Development,  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1975.  This  legislation  is  the  direct  suc- 
cessor to  the  bill  I  Introduced  in  1973, 
which  authorized  and  directed  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration— NASA — ^to  conduct  research 
and  to  develop  ground  propulsion  sys- 
tems which  would  serve  to  reduce  the 
current  level  of  energy  consumption. 
That  bill,  which  was  first  introduced  as 
H.R.  10392,  had  over  100  cosponsors  and 
was  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  in 


the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee — now  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee.  The  hearings  on  H  R. 
10392  in  the  93d  Congress  were  the  only 
hearincrs  on  automotive  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  broader  category  of 
ground  proi.)ulsion  systems  reser.rch  and 
development,  that  were  held  in  the 
Hou.;e. 

On  the  Scnaic  side,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Conitiilttee  hel  I  a  similar  cet  of 
hearings  on  a  'mil  by  Senator  Jo'tn  V. 
TuNNEY.  v.hich  was  numbered  S.  105.5 
in  the  93d  Congress  and  sought  to  ac- 
complish tlie  ;-ame  goal  that  my  own  leg- 
islation did.  Senator  Tcnney's  till  was 
apmoved  bv  the  Senate,  but  received  no 
pciion  in  the  Hou-:e  during  the  lant  se.',- 
si"n. 

Thi'  yci>r  ilicre  is  much  more  interest 
itx  legisltition  to  authorize  re.'^earch  itkI 
dc'^lorment.  as  well  as  requi'-e  certain 
actions  by  the  automobile  industrv  it- 
self. Senator  Tunney  has  reintroduced 
Ills  tiil  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Senat'^ 
Conimerce  Committee  has  already  held 
h^srings  on  this  legislation  this  ye-r.  In 
addition  to  Senator  Tunney's  bill.  S. 
499.  to  pi'O'i  ide  for  an  intensive  research 
at^d  develorment  program  for  an  ener-r- 
cfBcient.  smog-free  alternative  to  the 
internal  combustion  engine.  Senator 
Pete  'V.  Domenici  has  introduced  legi.-r:- 
tion.  S.  783.  which  directs  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
to  conduct  ground  propulsion  .'systems 
R.  k  D.  There  has  also  been  new  lepis'a- 
tion  introduced  in  the  House  which  at- 
tempts to  define  the  Federal  role  in 
ground  propulsion  systems  research  and 
development  One  of  the  key  bills  in  thi-, 
category  is  H.R.  1109.  which  authorizes 
the  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion— ERDA — to  undertake  a  program  of 
research  and  development  for  demon- 
strating alternative  propulsion  systems 
for  automobile  vehicles.  H.R.  109  was  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Mr.  Olin  E.  TEActTE.  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  subject  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Another  bill  which  addresses  a  very 
special  aspect  of  ground  prop'olsion  re- 
search and  development  was  introduced 
by  Congressman  Mike  McCormack  yes- 
terday, for  himself,  Mr.  Teacue.  Mr. 
Charles  Mosher.  Mr.  Bapfy  GoLDWATEn, 
Jr.,  and  myself.  H.R.  5470,  the  Electric 
'Vehicle  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1975  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Administrator  of  ERDA 
to  conduct  a  program  designed  to  pro- 
mote electric  vehicle  technologies  and  to 
demonstrate  the  commercial  feasibihty 
of  electric  vehicles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  great  in- 
terest in  this  subject  in  the  Congress, 
there  is  still  some  doubt,  particularly  at 
the  higher  levels  of  the  administration, 
that  this  tj-pe  of  R.  &  D.  is  proper  for  the 
Federal  Government.  This  i^  demon- 
strated by  the  nearly  insignificant 
amount  of  money  in  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  automotive  R.  &  D.  I 
would  hope  that  this  past  opposition, 
which  was  voiced  during  the  hearings 
on  Senator  Tunney's  bill,  and  my  own 
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bill.  H.R.  1039L'.  duiiiiy  the  last  session, 
V Duld  now  change  to  .support. 

The  approach  ni  this  year'.s  bill.  H.R 
5557.  differs  in  several  particulars.  The 
changes  in  this  legislation,  the  te.xt  of 
v.liich  I  will  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  are 
based  upon  the  tc-.timori.v  received  on 
my  bill  during  lust  vear's  hearings. 
Specifically.  H.R.  5557.  the  Ground  Pro- 
pulsion Systems  Roearch.  Development 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1975  now  gives 
ERDA,  which  was  not  in  existence  until 
this  year,  the  lead  ai;ency  role  for  R.  &  D.. 
and  not  NASA.  The  Njitional  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  is  still  amended  to  direct 
NASA  to  work  on  ground  propulsion 
R.  &  D.  and  not  just  space  and  aero- 
nautical R.  &  D.  as  is  the  ca-^e  in  the 
existing  act. 

H.R.  5557  is  in  mur.y  wavs  tlie  most 
general  of  all  of  the  pendnig  sround 
propulsion  R.  &  D.  bills.  It  basically 
mandates  that  a  Federal  program  be 
conducted,  and  that  certain  goals  be 
acWeved.  It  is  not  as  specific  as  H.R. 
5470,  the  electric  auto  bill,  although  it 
does  encompass  the  objectives  of  that 
bill.  The  adoption  of  the  Ground  Pro- 
pulsion Systems  Research.  Development 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1975  would 
commit  the  Federal  Government  to  a 
program  very  similar  to  that  described 
in  a  recent  paper  that  was  prepared  by 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Office  of  the  Federal  Euerfn'  Administra- 
tion, entitled.  'Tlie  Role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  Automotive  R.  &  D.".  A 
few  excerpts  from  the  executive  siun- 
mary  of  that  paper  helps  put  this  issue 
in  context. 
Excerpts  From   'THr.  Role  of  Tiin  Fiderai. 

Government     in    Ai.~o?iotivi:    R.    i^-    D." 

Admini.str.\tiv>: 

Our  recoiiiinendiiiio!!  i.^  that  the  govcni- 
nieiit  adopt  u  strong  leadership  position  ia 
this  area  in  order  to  a.-^sure  an  adequate, 
but  environmentally  benign  per.sonal  trans- 
portation ssytem  lor  the  nation  during  the 
period  out  to  the  year  2000  and  beyond 
"^he  program  v.e  envision  Is  one  highly 
interactive  with  the  private  sector.  It  also 
contains  a  strong  in-lioiise  component  in 
order  to  as.->ure  a  long  term  national  com- 
mitment to  the  pohition  of  the  difficult 
scientific  and  technical  problenib  xinderlyint: 
an  efficieiu.  non-petroleum  based  and  clean 
automotive  propulsion  .system.  Such  an 
lU-house  laboriitory  alsti  provides  the 
sophisticated  scientilic  and  technical  base 
necessary  lor  wise  government  legislaiion 
and  regulation  pertaiuiug  to  the  automotive 
industry. 

The  most  serious  yt.-iernniont  chullensje  in 
the  automotive  R&D  field  is  to  prepare  for 
the  time  when  oil  will  no  longer  be  available 
aa  the  major  fuel  base  for  transportation  be- 
cause of  the  depletion  of  the  world  oil  re- 
source. Some  estimates  predict  that  decrea.s- 
mg  petroleum  availability  may  begin  to  occur 
domestically  In  the  late  ISSO's.  This  develop- 
ment will  require  taking  a  whole  new  tech- 
nical approach  to  automotive  propulsion. 
Two  such  approaches  can  be  foreseen  at  thi.-^ 
time.  One  Is  the  use  of  synthetic  fuels  from 
coal  and  perhaps  shale  in  traditional  heat 
enyined  vehicles.  Ho'.vever,  rea.sonable  de- 
maud  trends  for  liquid  fuels  probably  caniiot 
be  met  by  realistically  projected  synthetic 
fuel  availabilities.  Thus  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dex-elop  on  the  one  hand  highly  eJficienr 
propulsion  systems  for  that  portion  of  the 
transportation  system  which  must  rely  on 
Uquid  hydrocarbon  fuels,  and  <>>  de-clop  on 


the  other  hand  im  entirely  new  f.pe  ot  truns- 
portatu>n  mc<le  based  on  central  eieclrlcity 
generation. 

The  electric  car  is  an  e.xample  c-f  the  latter. 
In  addition  to  these  long-term  aspect.s.  fuel 
conservation  is  al.so  important  in  the  shorter 
term,  where  the  goal  Is  to  conserve  petroleum 
fuels  ill  oidtr  to  limit  the  dependence  on 
foreign  oil,  and  to  delay  the  depletion  ot  do- 
mestic oil  sources.  All  of  these  pif)blcm.s  must 
be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  nH'ionul  anli- 
polliuion  objectives.  Thus,  n  nntioniil  pro- 
gram is  envi-sioned  which  combines  the 
search  for  hiyhly  effiicent  proptilsioti  systems 
with  minimum  environniental  impact  based 
<  11  f>tiier  fuels  than  petroleum. 

Sr  me  simple  estimates  suggest  that  In  or- 
der lo  generate  tiie  nece.--sary  new  teibnol- 
ogy.  a  national  Ra:D  inve.stmenl  on  the  order 
of  .$150  million  per  your  for  the  next  25  years 
or  so  will  be  required.  Private  industry  is 
(prior  to  tlie  current  ecoiif>mic  sqviecei  in- 
vesting on  the  order  of  one-third  of  this 
amount,  concentrated  in  tlie  near-term  as- 
pects ot  de.elopment.  Fiuihcrmore.  the  lii- 
tegratioii  of  the  national  objectives  of  enery 
efticiency,  alternatives  to  petroleum,  and 
minimum  environmental  impact  into  a  co- 
herent long-term  prot/rain  in  R<^  D  requires 
perspectives  and  re.^ponsibilities  well  beyond 
those  of  the  private  automobile  companies. 
vvho.se  objectives  are  rooted  in  tlie  market 
place.  Consec|uently.  we  perceive  a  nirijor  gov- 
ernment role  in  automotive  RivD  with  ihi 
following  goal.s: 

1.  Overall  guidance  of  a  lonu  lerni  n::- 
tional  technical  effort  to  develop  propul- 
sion systems  of  high  etriclency  based  on  fuel- 
other  than  petroleum  and  of  the  short- 
term  effort  to  conserve  petroleum.  An  op- 
tinnim  balance  must  be  achieved  lietuecn 
luel   elTiciency   and   environmental   etfect.s. 

2.  Creation  of  a  cooperative  RivD  climate 
at  the  technical  v.orklng  !e\el  between  gov- 
ernment and  indtistry  conducive  to  rapid 
advancement  of  the  technology. 

We  believe  these  goals  must  be  imple- 
mented by: 

1.  A  federally  financed  propram  directed 
primarily  at  the  long-range  pioblents  of 
autoniotive  RA:D  outlined  above. 

2.  E.^tablishment  of  an  Integrated  in-houte 
automotive  research  center  to  ensure  the 
achievement  of  the  national  R&D  goals 
through  the  long  term  technical  commitment 
and  leadership  of  the  governmetit.  and  to  uii- 
derp.n  ti-.e  regulatory  and  legislative  func- 
tions of  the  federal  government. 

There  have  been  other  reports  on  this 
tieneral  subject  since  last  year's  hearings 
on  Senator  Ti'nneys  bill,  and  my  own 
bill.  One  such  report  was  prepared  by 
the  Energy  Laboratory  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  entitled. 
•The  Role  for  Federal  R.  &  D.  on  Al- 
ternative Automotive  Power  Systems." 
This  report  is  the  first  phase  of  a  two- 
phase  study  being  funded  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation.  and  is  a  very 
objective  view  of  developments  affecting 
automotive  R.  &  D.  to  da^e.  The  MIT 
study  concludes  that — 

There  is  a  convincing  Justification  for 
Federal  support  for  R.  &  D.  on  alternative 
automotive  powerplants.  Our  reasoning  can 
be  summari;;ed  as  follows.  Some  of  the  al- 
tertiatlve  powerplants  have  the  potential  for 
significant  long-term  contributions  to  na- 
tional air  pollution  abatement  and  fuel  con- 
servation goals.  However,  given  the  current 
uncertainty  In  these  alterna'ive  engine  tech- 
nologies and  the  context  within  which  the 
automobile  nianufacturers  must  operate, 
there  Is  a  divergence  of  industry  and  public 
interests.  Some  of  these  alternatives  are  not 
receiving  adequate  attention  within  the  au- 
tomobUe  Industry  for  sound  reasons  which 
are  tmlikely  to  change.  There  are.  therefore. 


sub-lantisil  contributions  that  a  well  thought 
out  and  carefully  executed  government- 
untied  program  can  make  towards  meeting 
these  national  goals  by  advancing  the  state- 
of-the-art  in  selected  engine  technologies, 
and  in  producing  the  technical  data  neces- 
sary for  developing  long-term  regulatory  and 
other  policies.  The  goal  of  such  a  program 
would  be  to  reduce  the  risks  inherent  In 
cle\eloping  and  introducing  those  alternative 
engines  which  may  have  long  term  economic 
and  public  benefits  and  which  are  not  now 
receiving  adequate  attention,  by  reducing 
the  cunenl  technological  and  regulatory  un- 
certainties to  the  point  where  normal  mar- 
ket tlecision-making  mechanisms  would  be 
in  better  alii,nment  with  societal  objectives. 

The  reason  there  is  interest  in  new 
technologies  for  ground  propulsion  sys- 
tems is  that  the  existing  automobiles  are 
not  safe,  clean,  or  energy  efficient,  at 
least  not  to  the  degree  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  American  people  and  the  Congre.ss. 
There  are  numerous  alternatives  to  the 
present  conventional.  reciprocating 
spark-ignition  engine,  or  the  common 
internal  combustion  engine.  Some  of 
these  alternatives  are  already  on  the 
market,  such  as  the  wankel  spark-igni- 
tion engine,  the  carbureted  prechamber 
stratified  charge  spark-ignition  engine, 
and  the  heavyweight  diesel  engine. 

Alternatives  that  have  been  inade- 
quately explored  are  the  fuel-injected 
open  chamber  stratified  charge  engine, 
the  light-weight  diesel  engine,  the  gas 
turbine  engine,  the  rankine  cycle  en- 
gine, the  Stirling  cycle  engine,  the  bat- 
tery-powered electric  system,  arid  the 
heat  engine  hybrid  system.  Not  all  of 
these  alternatives  will  have  practical  ap- 
plication, but.  at  present,  there  is  insuf- 
ficient research  and  development  to 
judge  which  technology  will  be  the  opti- 
mum at  this  time.  The  legislation  tliat  I 
introduce  here  today  will  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  get  this  necessary 
knowledge  on  all  of  these  technologies. 

We  cannot  redo  the  past,  and  any  past 
mistakes  or  omissions  in  Federal  policy 
toward  the  automobile  industry  must 
not  prevent  us  from  working  to  improve 
the  future.  I.  like  many  of  my  colleagues, 
believe  that  the  automobile  industry  has 
brought  its  woes  upon  itself.  And  with 
its  own  woes,  it  has  tlu-eatened  the  em- 
ployment of  millions  of  people.  This  leg- 
islation is  not  designed  to  punish,  nor 
reward  the  automobile  industry. 

It  is  designed  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fill  a  vacuum  ir  the  area  of  re- 
searching, developing  and  demonstrating 
new  technologies.  I  believe  the  Federal 
role  has  been  in-efutably  established,  by 
the  hearings  last  year  in  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  and  again  this 
year,  and  in  the  hearings  in  the  House 
Science  Committee,  entitled,  "Research 
on  Ground  Propulsion  Systems,"  held 
February  4,  5,  and  6  and  June  11.  12,  13 
and  18  in  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
invite  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
legislation,  and  if  they  agree  with  its 
purpose,  contact  my  office  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors.  I  also  ask  that  the  text  of  this 
bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

Text  of  H.R.  5557,  the  Ground  Propul- 
sion Systems  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1975: 
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HR.  5557 

A  bill  to  atithcrlzo  the  Administrator  of  the 
i;iier;'y  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration lo  undertake.  In  cooperation  with 
tl'.e   Nallonnl    Aeronautics   and   Space  Ad- 
r.ii  listration,  and  otlicr  Bedcral   agencies, 
p.   pror;ram  of  research,   development,  and 
dc.mou.-trati'.n   of  ground   propul-non  sys- 
tems which  would  serve  to  reduce  the  cur- 
retu  level  of  energy  consumption 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii>-:e  of 
Rcnre<ient(itiic<i    of    tlie    Uvitcd    Statex    of 
America   in   Congress   assembicd.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ground  Propulsion 
Svs'em-  Research.  Development,  ri'id  Dcmon- 
ttraTrni  Ace  of  1975". 

n:rjr:e.c  .M.'-  poi.lcy 
St:c.  2.  (a)  The  C-uiiress  hereby  linds  that — 
( 1  I  existing  ground  propulsion  systems  are 
li. adequate  to  meet  the  long-term  goals  of 
this  Nation  with  re.-peci  to  providing  safety, 
to  protecting  the  environment,  and  to  con- 
Ecrviig  energy:  and 

(2)  .sMificient  resources  are  'oeins;  devoted 
to  research  and  development  of  alternative 
ground  propulsion  systems  by  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  private  sector. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstration, 
directed  toward  improved  ground  iiropulslon 
systems. 

DEFlNITIO^f 

Sic.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term 
"ground  propulsion  system"  means  the  en- 
gine, transmission,  or  other  drive  mechanism, 
and  associated  controls,  necessary  to  power 
automobiles,  truck.s.  trains,  buses,  and  light 
land  and  marine  recreational  veliicles. 

OBJECTIVES 

Sec  4.  The  objectives  of  a  Federal  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstration 
directed  toward  ground  propulsion  systems 
Bhall  be — 

(1)  the  development  of  energy  conserving 
ground  propulsion  systems: 

(2)  the  development  of  ground  propulsion 
systems  with  clean  emission  characteristics, 
economical  per  unit  cost,  and  low  per  mile 
energy  consumption; 

(3)  the  improvement  of  efficiency,  safety, 
performance,  and  visefulne.ss  of  ground  pro- 
pulsion systems;  and 

(4)  the  most  effective  utilization  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  resources  of  the 
United  States  already  In  existence,  with  close 
cooperation  among  all  interested  agencies  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  waste  of  effort,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment. 

DITIES    OF   THE   ADMINISTRATOR   OF  THE   ENERGY 
research   and  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTR.\TION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Tlie  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Administrator"  and  the  "Administration", 
respectively  shall  have  the  overall  responsi- 
bility for  providing  effective  management 
and  coordination  in  connection  with  ground 
propulsion  systems  research,  development, 
and  demonstration.  Including  the  initiation 
and  carrying  out  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  programs  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  ground  propulsion  system.3 
which  are  energy  conserving,  have  clean 
emission  characteristics,  and  are  capable  of 
being  mass  produced  at  a  reasonable  per  unit; 
cost.  Such  ground  propulsion  systems  shall 
be  required  to  meet  or  better  all  applicable 
emission  standards,  and  to  comply  with  all 
other  provisions  of  Federal  law. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  re- 
searcli  in  alternative  energy  sources  for  use 
in  the  ground  propulsion  systems  developed 
pursuant  to  .subsection  fa)  and  shall  develop 


such   alternative  energy   sotirces   for   u  e   in 
those  systems. 

CONTRACTS 

Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  other  agreements  or 
arrangements,  and  to  make  such  grants,  as 
he  may  determine  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate in  carrying  out  his  functioi-s  under  tliis 
Act. 

CCOr.'IK.\TION    WITH    OTHER    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Admlni.^trator  .shall,  to  the 
m.iximtim  extent  feasible — 

(1)  ULillze  the  facilities  nnc!  c.ip.abriities  of 
the  National  Aeronavitics  a:id  Space  Adinln- 
isa-ation  to  carry  out  the  purpo.=;es  of  this 
Act;   and 

(2)  nt;iize  the  cap.ibili-.ie^  a".d  rcour.os 
of  other  Federal  agencies. 

(b)  Upsn  request  of  the  Admini-tratDr, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  deparln-ietu.  agenry, 
or  instrumentality  is  authorised  (1)  to  fur- 
n:-h  to  the  Administra'-ion  such  Information 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  its 
functior.s  under  this  Act  and  as  m.iy  he 
available  to  or  procvu-able  by  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrume^italit",  atid  (2)  tD 
detail  to  temporary  duty  with  tlie  Adminis- 
tration on  a  reimbursable  ba^is  .^vlch  per- 
sonnel within  his  administr.ilive  jurisdiction 
as  it  may  need  or  believe  to  be  u.-eful  for 
carrying  out  its  fu;)ctions  under  this  Act. 
Each  such  detail  shall  be  without  loss  of 
seniority,  pay,  or  other  empl.^yec  status,  to 
civilian  employees  so  detailed,  and  without 
loss  of  status,  rank,  offiee,  or  grade,  or  of 
any  emolument,  perquisite,  right,  privilege, 
or  benefit  incident  thereto,  to  military  per- 
sDimel  so  detailed.  Each  such  detail  .shall  be 
pursviant  to  a  cooperative  agreement  of  the 
Administrator  with  the  head  of  the  releva:it 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality. 

amendment   of  THE   NATION.VL   AERON'.'.rTICs 
AND   SPACE   ACT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C. 
2451)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  subsection  (e),  and  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  subsection  (.")  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  Cor  grass  declares  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States  requires 
that  the  unique  competence  in  scientific  and 
engineering  systems  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to  also  be 
directed  toward  ground  propulsion  systems 
research  and  development.  Such  development 
shall  be  conducted  so  as  to  contribute  to 
the  objectives  set  forth  In  section  4  of  the 
Grotind  Propulsion  Systems  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration  Act  of  1975." 

(b)  The  subsection  of  section  102  of  such 
Act  redesignated  as  subsection  (e)  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  (c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(c),  and  (d)". 

REPORTS   TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  shall,  at  six- 
month  intervals  beginning  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to 
Congress  reports  describing  actions  taken 
with  respect  to  all  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
all  actions  planned. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  not 
more  than  $40,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1977,  not  more  than 
$60,000,000;  for  the  flscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  not  more  than  $100,000,000: 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1979,  not  more  than  $100,000,000. 


T'lr:  ST'ATUE  OF  LIBERTY 
SHOULD  r.LUSH 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previetis  orr'.er  of  th::'  Hou=''.  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Illinois  'Mr.  ANxrxzro>  i.; 
rco'rniT'cci  fr'r  o  min'it"-. 

Mr.  ANNUNZTO.  Mr.  S;:caker.  caiiir 
thia  month  ai:  incident  took  place  in  Chi- 
ca:.;o  thpt  in  my  mind  shakes  the  v:iy 
fourdation  en  v, bifh  thi.-3  count'."y  wr-s 
foimdC'C'. 

Briefl  ■.  the  i-icidont  concerned  the  rv- 
rest  of  41  Pc'lish  cleaning  ladies  on  th: 
charce  thPt  thov  v.ere  il'cfa!  nliens.  Tltc 
women,  who  could  net  .s'^eak  Fncrlis;-', 
were  forced  to  siKnd  the  nipht  in  jail  ar.i 
n'>\v  they  face  deiortatio-i. 

In  rencnt  m.onUis  the  Immigration  oii-l 
Nrtu;-:.  li'-'.tior  S  rvice  h^s  ro  dift^d  p  i 
incrca.sed  crackdown  en  i'!c:fl  aliens 
rart'v  because  it  is  felt  that  tlie  alicn-^ 
are  taking  j.obs  away  from  American 
While  I  certainly  riree  that  v.-e  sho'ild 
not  deprive  Ameriean  citizens  of  jol'^ 
which  may  be  filled  by  illegal  all  ns,  at 
the  same  tim<»  I  wjndcr  iiov  nvn'-  Ame;-- 
icans  brought  up  on  color  TV  and  two- 
car  t'ara<;es  would  be  willir.K  to  mo' 
floors  iti  a  Chicago  .skyscraper  at  11 
o'clock  at  nicht. 

Most  of  the  illegal  aliens  in  this  coun- 
try are  fillini?  jobs  that  no  one  else  want--, 
and  many  of  the  aliens  are  acceptiii".  vir- 
tual starvation  wages  because  tltey  knov.- 
they  cannot  comrlein  to  anyone  abji'.w 
Di-s  p?v  or  working  conditions. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  America  was  f nirdel  b" 
aliens.  It  was  made  great  by  people  from 
other  Itmds  who  are  willing  to  work  and 
work  hard  to  build  a  great  co'.mtry.  l 
sometimes  wonder  if  we  have  the  zest 
for  hard  work  which  has  made  this  cour- 
trv  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  av-} 
are  we  now  trying  to  cover  up  our  lac': 
of  interest  in  hard  work  by  seeking  t" 
prosecute  the  illegal  aliens  because  they 
are  wiring  to  perform  the  yjb-~  w^  do  ^'-••. 
want.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  he'n 
but  wonder  why  we  prosecute  illceid 
aliens,  but  take  no  rction  agam/t  tiij  ■■ 
who  employ  them.  I  h^ve  sunrorled  leei  - 
laiion  that  would  place  the  responsibility- 
unon  the  employers  who  hir"  ill"";-*! 
aliens.  It  was  the  other  bodv  which  failed 
to  act  to  correct  this  problem.  If  Indeed 
illegal  aliens  are  taking  jobs  away  froni 
Americans,  then  as  legislators  it  1?  our 
job  to  take  action  to  correct  the  problem. 

And  perhaps  our  governmental  agen- 
cies arc  equally  to  blame.  How  is  it  that 
.some  600.000  social  security  cards  have 
been  isstied  to  illegal  aliens?  When  an 
employer  sees  an  applicant  with  a  social 
security  card  this  i^5  usually  the  only  type 
of  check  that  is  made  to  determine  if  tlic 
person  can  legally  be  employed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  the  en- 
tire question  of  illegal  alien  employment 
be  reviewed.  The  answer  to  the  problem 
is  certainly  not  to  round  up  a  group  of 
frightened  women  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  put  them  in  jail.  And  we  must 
also  con.sider  who  will  perform  the  jobs 
now  being  done  by  the  illegal  aliens.  Al- 
though we  have  a  serious  unemployment 
situation  in  this  cotmtr>-,  I  know  of  no 
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eieat  chimoi  by  people  to  apply  for  jobs 

ip.oppint;  flooiN. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  i^  one  of  the 
-  leatest  symbols  this  country  has  to  tlie 
American  way  of  lift.  The  i^ranci  old 
l.idy  would  certitiniy  blu■^h  today  over 
ihe  treatment  of  those  k-s  fortunate 
ihan  most  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  incl'icim;^  in  my  re- 
marks an  extremely  v.ell  v  ritten  cohmni 
bv  Mr.  Andrew  Greeley  uhich  appeared 
in  the  March  25  i.ssue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  This  column  \ividly  describes 
tiie  situation  surroundin?  the  arrest  ot 
41  Polish  women  in  Chicauo 

It  is  up  to  Con-;:ess  to  take  the  lead 
m  correctinu  this  \ery  .crious  problem. 
Hopefully  legislation  can  be  enacted  dur- 
ing the  94th  Congies.s  that  will  piu  the 
blame  where  it  belongs. 

The  Crime  of  rt^^iiiNc-  a  Mop 
(By  Andrew  Greeley i 

I  .iin  not  given  to  tears.  But  I  rt-art  a  nev,.^ 
.--.ory  in  a  local  paper  the  other  day  which 
almost  made  me  cr;,— fir't  with  .sorron-,  then 
ivUh  rage. 

The  storm  trcoper.*;  from  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalii'ation  Service  had  rounded  up 
41  Polish  women  who  liad  the  nerve  to  ge; 
jobs  as  night  clennine  ladies  in  onr  cityV 
-kv-scraper.^.  For  tlu'^  horrendous  crime.  the\ 
i\ere  to  be  sh-.pped  back  to  Poland. 

The  gauleiter  who  presided  over  this  efTi- 
cieiit  operation  ha-.-ied  tl-.em  about  how  thev 
\'. ere  taking  Jobs  from  American  citizens.  He 
probably  told  a  reporter  that  he  wa.s  "hber- 
aiing"  tliese  jobs  for  Americans. 

I  imagine  that  there  are  a  lot  of  American 
housewives  who  can  hardly  wall  to  get  in 
hue  for  the  job  of  swirliug  a  mop  arotmd  a 
icrrazzo  floor  at  U  o'clocl:  at  night. 

Then  he  confided  that  some  of  thcsr 
women  had  actually  -iived  enough  to  have 
bank  accounts,  wniafs  wvr-^e.  a  lot  of  them 
couldn't  speak  English. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  would  have 
.idmired  someone  wh.o  did  Isard  manual  work 
at  night  and  saved  ei.ough  money  t*j  piu 
some  in  the  bank  We  would  have  said  that 
.--uch  industry  ai.d  frugality  were  the 
strenmh  of  America  We  would  have  boasted 
and  bragged  about  ambitious  immigrants. 
We  would  have  predicted  that  their  grand- 
.-on.s  might  some  dav  be  President. 

Now  we  toss  them  into  jail  and  ship  them 
back  to  Poland. 

Really  impressive  There  are  so  few  serious 
crimes  in  our  country  that  we  can  allord 
to  xtse  our  law  enforcement  personnel  to 
hunt  down  Polish  cleaning  women  who  arc- 
trying  to  put  a  lew  dollars  in  the  bank. 

And.  heaven  save  ns.  they  don  t  speak  Eng- 
lish. Of  cour-.e  Engli-.h  only  became  a  re- 
ciuirement  for  American  citizenship  in  1907. 

The  people  who  started  this  land  of  free- 
dom thoutiht  you  could  be  an  American  no 
matter  what  language  >ou  .-.poke  All  you  had 
to  do  was  to  commit  your.seU  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  and  the  Dei.-!ara- 
cion  of  Independeiice 

Can  you  imagine  Tliomas  Jeft'erson  or 
James  ^^adlson  ordering  hard-working,  fru- 
ual  women  shipped  out  oi  the  country'.'  The 
t'nited  States  has  the  most  generous  and 
honorable  immigration  laws  in  the  world 
But  laws  cover  every  situation,  and  even  the 
most  Just  and  fair  laws  can  turn  Into  oppres- 
sion if  thev  are  admiin.itered  b;.  unthiukint, 
and  untmagmative  peop'.e. 

Illegal  immigration  is  something  of  a 
problem,  tho  most  of  the  available  e\  idi-nco 
suggests  that  it  is  not  too  serious.  There 
Is  little  rea-son  to  think  that  our  immigra- 
tion gauleiter  is  right  about  Jobs  being  taken 
away  from  American  citizens. 

On  the  contrary,  most  data  suggests  that 
they  only  get  Jobs  thrvt  most  American  cit- 


izens wouldn't  touch.  It  seems  to  me  that 
luivone  who  was  williim  to  take  such  a  Job, 
work  hard  at  it  and  save  money  has  already 
proved  his  right  to  be  an  American 

And  we  ought  to  consider  our.selvps  lucky 
to  have  them.  They  are  the  hind  of  people 
who  made  America  great.  May  their  tribe 
increa.se. 

Mo<it  of  the  immigrant.'!  coming  to  the 
coui^try  these  dav.s — legally  of  illegally — are 
not  particularly  "desirable."  Oh.  they  may  be 
intelligent  and  industrious,  but  they  have 
the  wrong  skin  colors  or  they  spell  their 
names  wrong.  The  Me.\lcans  lose  tin  both 
counts. 

Ship  ihem  back.  Tliey'll  corrupt  o;ir  pure 
native  American  stock  They'll  take  jobs 
away  irom  us.  They'll  make  too  much  money. 
They  may  even  end  tip  as  bank  presidents  or 
[heaven  help  us|  college  professors.  Some  oi 
them  might  even  become  Republicans. 

Besides,  it's  hard  to  spell  their  names. 

When  have  you  heard  those  comments  b''- 
(ou-'> 

A  lot  of  us  conic  from  families  which  were 
not  e.specially  welcome  here.  We  spoke  Eng- 
lish not  at  all  or  badly  or  with  a  terribly 
crude  brogue.  We  took  the  worst  jobs  and 
worited  too  hard  at  them.  We  fouyht  too 
much  and  we  drank  too  much  and  our 
neighborhoods  were  not  safe  at  night. 

They  never  .should  have  let  lis  in. 

But  we  got  in.  and  now  it's  our  country 
a-  much  as  anyone  else's  Those  Polish 
cleaning  women  and  others  like  them  are  our 
people. 

It  we  let  the  cruel  and  unthinking  buro- 
i  iats  seiid  them  home,  we  will  have  betrayed 
onr  ancestors  and  everything  thev  worked 
and  fought  and  died  for.  God  fc>rgive  us  it 
we  turn  our  backs  on  these  would-be  Amer- 
icans. If  we  do,  they  will  have  moie  right 
to  be  .\mericans  than  v.e  do. 


Iiii:.\L'L  AND  THE  KISSINGfclR  PRESS 
CONFERENCE 

TliC  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  Hou.se.  tlie  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  iMs.  Abzuc.  i  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  of 
Stat*  Henry  Ki.ssinger  was  raising  a  false 
issue  today  when  he  talked  about  the 
danger  of  "selectite  reliability"  and 
saught  to  link  continued  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance for  the  discredited  governments 
of  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  to  the 
credibility  of  U.S.  commitments  to  Israel. 

The  American  people  have  long  since 
repudiated  American  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia  where  $1.50  billion  in  aid  and  55.000 
American  lives  have  been  squandered  in 
fruitlessly  seeking  to  prop  up  undemo- 
cratic regimes  that  cannot  defend  them- 
sehes  no  matter  how  much  outside  as- 
sistance they  get. 

In  contrast.  Ameiican  public  opinion 
remains  strongly  behind  our  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  the  suiwival  of  Is- 
rael, a  unified  and  courageoiu;  democrac5 
that  has  demonstrated  its  will  to  defend 
itself  against  aggression  and  its  deter- 
mination to  continue  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  with  secure  and  defensible 
borders.  American  credibility  on  Israel  is 
rooted  in  deep  and  widespread  popular 
suijport  in  our  country. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Kissinger's 
efforts  to  negotiate  an  interim  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  Egypt  ha\e 
broken  down.  Inevitably,  this  has  pro- 
duced fears  of  an  intensified  threat  of 
war  in  the  Middle  East.  We  can  only 
hope  that  v.ar  will  not  again  break  out 


and  tliat  the  negotiations  now  expected 
to  take  place  in  Geneva  among  Israel, 
the  Arab  natioirs.  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  will  lead  to  a  long  term 
.settlement. 

As  the  New  York  Post  commented  in 
an  editorial  on  March  24: 

Whether  the  path  to  peace  can  stiu  i,e 
found  in  a  mutually  sponsored  United 
States-Soviet  Geneva  program  is  far  from 
clear  It  was  never,  of  course,  a  sure  thing 
Now.  as  before,  it  may  depend  .  .  .  on  how 
lut;h  a  pri'.rity  the  Soviets  place  on  detente 
Willi  Washington  and  how  prepared  they  are 
to  deui-e  the  demagogy  ot  their  Mideast 
clienis.  Only  a  major  new  Initiative  can  as- 
certain llie  answer.   .  .  . 

It  is  lime  lor  a  new  U.S.  begiiiuing  on  the 
course  Kissinger  unwisely  rejected — a  full- 
scale  attempt  to  enlist  Mo.scov.-  In  a  common 
Mideast  Peace  otfensive.  At  this  juncture  the 
only  lisible  alternaiive  is  a  hardening  of  line^ 
and  the  iiuriastd  threat  of  another  Mideast 
tragedy. 

Whatever  the  realistic  prospects  are 
for  a  Geneva  settlement,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  a.ssist  Israel  so  that  she  can  have 
tlie  strongest  po.ssible  bargaining  posi- 
tion as  she  heads  into  a  conference  with 
hostile  nations  and  Arab  leaders,  some  of 
whom  are  still  pledged  to  wipe  out  Israel 
as  an  independent  state. 

Israels  position  is  not  enhanced  by  the 
V  idespread  rumors  that  President  Ford 
is  blaming  her  for  the  breakdown  of  the 
negotiations  with  E.i;ypt  and  is  threat- 
ening to  cut  down  on  projected  aid  to 
Israel  as  part  of  a  reappraisal  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  the  Middle  East.  This  is 
unfair  in  view  of  the  authoritative  brief- 
ings Members  of  Congress  have  received 
w  hich  indicate  that  Egypt  believed  it  was 
inexpedient  politically  to  end  its  policy 
of  belligerency  in  exchange  for  Israel's 
willingness  to  withdraw  from  the  Gidi 
and  Mitla  pas.ses  and  to  return  the  Abu 
Rodcis  oil  fields.  This  led  to  the  impasse. 
Israel  was  prepared  to  make  concrete 
territorial  concessions  in  exchange  for 
concrete  Egyptian  steps  toward  nonbel- 
ligerency, including  commitments  on  re- 
laxation of  Arab  economic  boycott,  ces- 
sation of  propaganda  war  against  Israel 
and  a  pledge  to  facilitate  tourism  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  Egypt,  however, 
was  not  prepared  to  make  anything  but 
minimal  token  pledges. 

In  this  context,  threats  to  reduce  aid 
to  Israel  are  clearly  unjustified.  I  believe 
that  Israel,  which  stands  almost  alone  in 
the  world  with  the  exception  of  support 
from  the  United  States,  now  needs  our 
help  more  than  ever.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  will  re- 
main committed  to  that  help  and  that 
they  will  make  their  views  known  to  the 
President  and  to  Congre.ss. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  PRINCE  JONAH  KU- 
HIO  KALANIANAOLE.  BRIDGE  BE- 
TWEEN MONARCHY  AND  DEMOC- 
RACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  'Mr.  M.atsunagai  i.s 
recopni'/ed  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  visited  my  State 
of  Hawaii,  and  have  seen,  among  other 
wondroiLs  sights,  the  only  palace  within 
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the  United  States,  lolani  Palace  in  Hon- 
olulu. It  reflects  the  fact  that  Hawaii 
was,  at  one  point  in  its  history,  a  proud 
monarchy.  Thereafter,  in  succession, 
Hawaii  was  a  republic  and  a  territory 
of  the  United  States  before  attaining 
statehood  in  1959. 

The  names  of  the  Hawaiian  royal  fam- 
ily are  remembered  fondly:  King  Kame- 
hameha.  Princess  Kailani,  King  Kala- 
kaua,  and  Queen  Liliuokalani.  But  one 
of  the  most  beloved,  and  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  royal  family 
served  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  as  the 
D.}legate  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  I 
am  referring,  of  course,  to  Prince  Jonah 
Kuhio  Kalanianaole,  and  we  celebrate 
today  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  103 
years  ago. 

Born  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  only  a 
short  distance  from  my  own  birthplace, 
Kalanianaole  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  last  independent  ruler  of  that  island. 
He  was  made  a  prince  of  the  realm  by 
his  uncle.  King  Kalakaua,  while  still  in 
his  teens. 

After  an  education  in  Great  Britain 
and  official  service  in  the  monarchy  upon 
his  return,  the  Prince  sided  with  his  cous- 
in, Queen  Liliuokalani,  dming  the  up- 
rising of  1893  which  was  lead  by  nonna- 
tive  elements.  Establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Hawaii  led  to  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  Prince  for  conspir- 
acy. He  was  released  in  1896. 

Prince  Kuhio  became  active  in  politics, 
eventually  receiving  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Territorial  Delegate  to 
Congre.ss  in  1902.  He  won  his  first  elec- 
tion, and  served  as  Delegate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  1903  until  his 
death  in  1922. 

During  that  period  of  service.  Prince 
Kuhio  introduced  the  first  of  many  bills 
calling  for  statehood  for  Hawaii.  He 
sponsored  and  saw  enacted  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  In  short,  he  was 
an  active,  persuasive  legislator,  liked  and 
respected  by  constituents  and  colleagues 
alike. 

Through  all  of  his  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Prince  Kuhio  led  the 
people  of  Hawaii  toward  a  commitment 
to  America,  and  helped  instill  the  fierce 
patriotism  still  evident  today  among  the 
residents  of  the  Island  State.  He  nur- 
tured the  dream  of  statehood,  which  he 
never  lived  to  see  fulfilled. 

Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  Prince  Jonah  Ku- 
hio Kalanianaole  was  "Ke  Alii  Makaai- 
nana" — a  "Prince  of  the  People" — whose 
memory  still  serves  as  an  inspiration  to 
his  i)eople. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO 
MRS.  BOLTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan) 
Ls  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th 
birthday  of  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton,  on 
March  29,  offers  a  happy  occasion  for  a 
tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  American. 

Mrs.  Bolton's  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion are  many  and  distinguished.  She 
has  been  a  leader  in  presei-vation  of  our 


treasured  Mount  Vernon  area.  She  has 
pioneered  improvements  in  nursing, 
health,  social  service,  and  education.  She 
was  an  inspiration  to  her  colleagues 
throughout  her  long  service  in  the 
House,  and  she  has  continued  her  active 
help  to  othei-s  since  leaving  the  Congress 
in  1969. 

As  a  colleague  of  Mrs.  Bolton's  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  know  par- 
ticularly of  her  valuable  service  in  the 
international  field.  She  was  appointed 
to  the  committee  in  1941  and  served  on 
the  committee  until  her  retirement  from 
the  House  in  1969,  at  which  time  she  was 
the  ranking  Republican  member.  During 
this  period  she  caiTied  many  responsibil- 
ities in  the  true  bipartisan  tradition  of 
foreign  policy. 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  especially  well  known 
in  the  foreign  afifairs  field  for  her  inter- 
est in  Africa.  She  was  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  Africa  Subcommit- 
tee. Her  early  leadership  on  African  af- 
fairs is  still  reflected  in  committee  at- 
tention to  Africa  and  in  aspects  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Africa. 

I  join  in  birthday  greetings  to  Mrs. 
Bolton  and  look  forward  to  her  further 
contributions  in  the  future. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  BOB 
WIEDRICH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
men from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Bob  Wiedrich,  a  Chicago  Tribune  col- 
umnist, has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
journalist  with  more  than  just  a  pass- 
ing interest  in  international  narcotics 
trafficking.  Wiediich  has  written  several 
series  of  articles  about  the  problem  but 
he  does  so  not  from  his  desk  at  the  Ti-ib- 
une  but  during  firsthand  investigations 
abroad. 

Wiedrich's  latest  series  in  January  fol- 
lowed a  trip  to  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  and 
Marseilles.  He  reported  new  refining  lab- 
oratories that  replaced  the  ones  aban- 
doned in  Southern  R-ance.  He  charged 
that  Holland  has  "missed  the  boat"  in 
its  anti-narcotics  enforcement  efifort  and 
concluded  that  its  narcotics  squad  is  so 
small  in  numbei-s  and  so  hindered  by 
official  complacency  that  officers  are 
forced  to  operate  with  "both  hands  man- 
acled behind  their  backs." 

Wiedrich  blamed  the  Dutch  for  the 
leniency  of  their  drug  laws  and  the  gen- 
eral permissiveness  of  their  people.  He 
argued  that  most  of  the  heroin,  cocaine, 
and  hashish  comes  to  Amsterdam  by 
courier  rather  than  by  ship  over  borders 
with  no  customs  inspections. 

Wiedrich  quoted  one  American  offi- 
cial's remarks  about  Dutch  indifference 
to  drug  trafficking: 

We  must  keep  the  griddle  warm  and  con- 
tinue prodding  them  to  get  tougher. 

Wiedrich  himself  took  this  advice  and 
refused  to  use  polite  language  to  describe 
what  he  saw  and  heard.  He  spoke  of  the 
French  police  and  their  aggressive  stance 
"of  recent  vintage,"  and  he  noted  "dope 
deals"  made  with  impunity  in  the  "plu.sh 


gambling  joints  of  the  expatriate  over- 
seas Chinese  community  in  Amsterdam." 
He  criticized  Holland's  police  policy  to 
ignore  any  case  involving  less  than  a  half 
kilo  of  heroin. 

Wiedrich  does  not  rely  on  embassy 
briefings  or  evening  receptions  for  his 
stories.  His  .sources  are  close  to  the  ac- 
tion, his  iixformation  is  hard,  and  his 
probing  is  relentless.  He  is  tough  but  lie 
is  not  tough  at  the  expense  of  fairness. 
His  hard-hitting  approach  is  not  with- 
out compassion  and  humor. 

Most  Tribune  readers  knew  something 
of  the  old  French  connection  and  the 
now  Dutch  connection  but  Wiedrich  gave 
them  the  facts  of  the  drug  routes  in  a 
way  they  can  understand.  Wiedrich  rec- 
ognizes that  people  will  read  facts  and 
statistics  but  will  remember  the  human 
aspects  of  a  story. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  a  letter 
to  Bob  Wiedrich  from  John  R.  Bartels, 
head  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration. Mr.  Bartels  acknowledges  the 
contribution  Wiedrich  has  made  and 
congratulates  him  for  the  thoroughness 
of  his  study  and  the  clarity  of  his  re- 
porting. The  letter  is  as  follows: 
Tnr  Administrator, 

Dki'g  Enforcement  Administration. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  38,  197.T. 
Mr.  Robert  Wiedric  h, 
Chicago  Tribune. 
Chicago.  III. 

Dear  Bob:  Your  -series  of  articles  on  the 
status  of  the  heroin  threat  throughout  West- 
ern Europe  was  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  Journalism  I  have  ever  read.  I 
have  discu.ssed  the  articles  with  both  our 
Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands.  Kingdon 
Gould,  and  our  Ambassador  to  Belgium. 
Leonard  Firestone,  who  have  copies  of  the 
series  and  have  discussed  it  with  members 
of    the    local    governments. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  journalism  i.-^ 
superficial,  you  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
should  be  congratulated  for  the  depth  of 
your  study  and  the  clarity  of  your  analysis. 
Even  more  importaut.  I  believe  this  series 
will  have  an  important  impact  on  the  pollc\ 
of  those  nations  facing  the  epidemic,  and 
in  mobilizing  them  toward  action. 
Sincerely. 

.John  R.  Barti  i.s,  Jr. 


GAO  REPORT  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES 
WATER  QUALITY  AGREEMENT 
WITH  CANADA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Vanik  >  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress the  results  of  a  study  they  initiated 
at  my  request  in  April  of  last  year.  I  was. 
and  continue  to  be,  concerned  with  the 
lack  of  progress  toward  realization  of  the 
goals  and  deadlines  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1972.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
the  report — GAO  number  B-166506. 

The  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agree- 
ment, described  by  one  administration 
official  at  that  time  as  a  "sovereign  con- 
tract," was  signed  by  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  and  President  Nixon  in  April 
1972.  Both  countries  boasted  of  the  gi'eat 
cooperative  spirit  that  brought  the  agree- 
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ment  about  and  uouki  eventually  see  its 
yoals  unplemented.  The  United  States, 
uniorlmiateli'.  either  because  the  admin- 
istration thought  exiscing  lundii.g  was 
adequate,  or  because  it  thought  that  no 
real  extra  effort  would  be  rcciuned.  made 
no  requei.:  ol  the  Con.i^res.s  i:\i-  n-.oneys  to 
^p;cifical:y  fund  the  agretmcrit.  Conse- 
quently. Che  agreement  has  had  to  rely 
completely  on  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
'.on  Control  Act.  enacted  lo  cL'an  up  the 
entire  country's  polluted  waters  and 
iraught  with  administrative  delays  and 
Executive  impoundments. 

The  GAO  report  title  .states  that  the 
two  countries  are  now  "making  progress 
in  controlling  pollutiun  from  cities  and 
towns."  I  ma-^t  take  exception  to  tliis 
statement — or  at  least  with  its  categori- 
cal imphcaiion  that  tiie  old  problems 
have  been  solved  and  effective  implemen- 
tation of  the  international  agreement  is 
ju.st  around  tlie  bend.  While  there  may 
be  some  small  movement  toward  the 
agreement's  goals,  it  is  not  v.  hat  was  ex- 
pected when  It  was  sigr.ed.  r.or  i.s  it  what 
IS  needed. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report,  the  GAO 
stresses  the  need  for  greater  commitment 
to  the  agreement.  While  it  appears  that 
the  letter  of  the  law  is  being  met,  the 
United  State.-,  in  particular  seems  to  have 
so  far  lacked  the  resolve  that  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  .-^pirit  of  the  law. 

Specifically,  while  Canada,  which  ad- 
mittedly has  a  smaller  population,  will 
be  able  to  serve  about  98  percent  of  its 
Great  Lake.^  basin  population  with  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  facilities  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  our  country  will  be  serv- 
ing only  about  60  percent.  The  report 
slates  that  the  Un-.ted  States  trails  Can- 
ada by  at  least  3  years  in  constructing 
needed  municipal  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties. These  are  huge  disparitie.s  ar.d  ones 
that  we  cannot  be  proud  of. 

The  unravelling  of  the  miles  of  EPA 
redtape  and  the  recent  releases  of  im- 
pounded moneys  can  jointly  mean  that 
ihe  United  States  can  meet,  or  at  least 
come  much  closer  to  meeting,  the  agree- 
ment's objectives.  I  'nope  that  Members 
representing  Great  Lakes  Stales  will  urge 
tlieir  ov.n  States  to  allocate  additional 
moneys  to  water  treatment  facilities  in 
the  Great  Lakes  basin  so  that  we  can 
catch  up  with  Canada  and  realize  the 
ideals  forei.een  on  the  signing  of  tlie 
agreement. 

I  recommend  the  GAO  report  to  my 
colleagues.  Although  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  optinnsm  expressed  in  it<;  title,  it  does 
state  the  problems  that  the  international 
agreement  has  encountered  and  must 
overcome  to  be  implement<'d  effectively. 


HEARINGS  ON  MIGRATION  AND 
REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE  ACT" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Eilberc  • 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  to 
announce  that  my  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration. Citizenship,  and  Interna- 
tional Law  will  hold  1  day  of  oversight 
hearings  to  review  the  operation  of  the 


Migration  and  Refu'-'ee  Assistance  Act 
since  its  enactment  in  19(J2. 

This  public  hearing  will  be  held  in 
room  2237.  Rajburn  House  OHice  Build- 
ing and  will  coniuunce  at  10  a.m.  on  April 
&.  1&75. 

Tills  1962  legislation  enabled  the 
United  St:uc>  to  participate  in  various 
migration  and  refugee  a.ssistance  pro- 
grams and  authorized  the  President  to 
mak.-  funds  available  in  order  to  meet 
unexpected  urgent  refugee  and  migra- 
tion needs. 

During  the  April  9  hearing,  testimony 
will  be  received  from  Mr.  John  Thomas, 
Director.  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration,  and  from  other 
public  witnes.ses. 


THE  ECONOMY:  TOO  MUCH  GLOOM.' 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
r'revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  LoiiiMana  iMr.  Waggi^nnef;  >  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Spt-akcr.  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  at  least  one 
knowledgeable  observer  of  tne  economy 
sees  a  few  rays  of  good  news  breaking 
through  the  economic  dark  cloud  hover- 
ing over  this  country.  We  can  certainly 
Use  some  good  economic  news  for  a 
change. 

Cluirls  E.  Walker,  former  Dcnuty  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  a  hit-hly  re- 
spected financial  expert,  in  his  March  19 
Washington  Economic  Report  points  to 
several  factors  ;vhich  he  believes  are  en- 
couraging .signs  in  the  economy.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  four  factors 
Mr,  Walker  views  as  "on  the  positive  side" 
are  natural  occurrences  m  a  free  market 
healing  itself,  which  came  about  in  spile 
ot  Government  tinkering,  ratiier  than 
becau.se  of  it. 

In  checking  the  plus  factors  of  the 
economic  vital  signs.  Dr.  Walker  notes 
surprising  strength  in  the  stock  market, 
decline  in  interest  rates,  rapid  inventory 
liquidation,  and  more  disposable  income 
going  toward  buying  goods  and  services. 

He  is  quick  to  point  out.  and  quite  ac- 
curately I  believe,  that  we  are  still  facing 
serious  problems  from  inflation  and  that 
this  Congress  can  worsen  the  inflation 
.spiral  with  long-lasting  damaging  effects 
on  the  economy,  such  as  in  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  his  report : 

Coiigre.'^  by  attempting  to  for-e  u  very 
r.ipid  mrn  around  through  plant  ta.x  cuts 
and  increases  in  spending,  puitioularly  for 
permanent  projects,  could  promote  some  de- 
gree of  short-run  exhilaration  only  at  the 
cost  of  long-run  inflation  at  a  rate  which 
might  be  severely  damaging  to  our  social, 
jjolitical  and  economic  structure, 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  our  colleagues 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  complete  text 
of  Dr.  Walker's  comments.  I  include  the 
March  19  Washington  Economic  Report 
following  my  remarks: 

ClIAF.lS    E.    W.^LKF.R'S    W.\SHINC.rON    ECONu.MIC 

Report 
In  this  tssiie  v.e  questloii  whether  eco- 
v.omlc  .seers  are  looking  at  the  economy  with 
too  much  gloom:  take  a  look  at  one  of  the 
hottest  developing  political  issuea  on  the 
Washington  scene — regulation  of  foreign  in- 
vestment  In   and  control  ot  US,   bti'^lness: 


I'.nd  rebut  those  critics  who  assert  we  can't 
'  atfLrd"  the  defense  budget  proposed  by 
rre,sldent  Gerald  R  Ford  and  Derense  St-.re- 
tary  Jame-.  R.  Srhleslnger. 

THE  econ-omy:  too  much  (;i.ri(.M_. 
ButTi  in  \V:>ihing'on  ant.  around  tlie  coun- 
try—W^i'l  Street  excepted— the  eionomic 
atnu.-pliere  i=  %n  t;loomy  you  can  fut  ir  with 
a  knile.  And,  to  be  sure,  econotnic  secri  can 
point  to  little  concrete  evidence  that  the 
fifth  aiid  worst  ol  the  pott-WcrIci  War  II 
recest^ions  is  bottoming  out.  Geovfze  Mean\ 
and  others  continue  to  predict  10  percen' 
uneniplcyment.  pud  some  lorecasteij  vlev. 
1076  as  another  recession  year  on  top  ol 
1374  and  1975  If  tl'.ese  pes^iJlu^ts  are  cor- 
rect, then  the  current  recc-.s.sion  will  prob- 
ably deserve  the  label  "Depres.sion."  Po- 
litically, tlie  iii'pact  at  the  polls  in  Novem- 
ber 1976  is  easy  to  loreiee. 

The  pe.^.sinii-t.-,  may  be  rittc.t  But  thev  ,ilso 
may  be  wrong.  On  both  sirte.=  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle,  the  simplistic  i'pproach  is  almost 
always  to  forecast  a  contin:i;ition  of  cur- 
rent trends.  Last  summer,  inflation,  now 
abating,  was  roundly  castig.ited  as  Public 
Enemy  Number  I  and  various  pundits  pre- 
dicted .somberly  that  a  double-di^it  advimce 
in  tiie  price  le\el  wiis  practically  a's.sured  as  a 
way  (if  life,  .^nd,  as  in  earlier  po.>t-war  rece: - 
.-ions,  tune  alter  time  the  pul/ic  has  been 
l.imbasted  with  •  {;loom  and  dc>om'  forecasl.s 
Irom  almost  e\ery  side,  forecasts  winch 
turned  out  to  bo  wrong.  Moreover,  lu  thi.s 
age  of  instant  communication  and  elec- 
tronic Journalism,  the  news  of  lay-c.Ts  conie.s 
riv'ht  Uito  the  livln-r  room  within  minutes  of 
tlicir  occurrence,  Thi.-^  may  make  iliings  look 
'■. orse  ilian  liiev  really  are. 

One  need  not  be  consumed  by  a  Pollyanna- 
i^li  outlook,  or  have  his  eyes  covered  with 
rot^e-colored  glas,ses.  to  suggest  that  the 
time  ha.s  arrived  lor  more  perspective  In 
evaluatii.g  the  economic  .scene.  The  "bad 
news"  is  well  known.  W'hat  can  l>e  slniilod 
out  on  the  positive  side,' 

Fir.-t  is  the  surprising  s:reng'h  of  the 
stock  n',arket.  Although  market  trends  are 
not  as  good  economic  indicators  b.s  some 
bel!,"e.  osie  caniut  help  but  be  impressed 
by  a  m.irket  that  h.as  risen  about  100  points 
(Dow  Jones  industrial  average)  in  the  face 
of  .sharp  recession,  hit;h  unemployment,  ^nd 
an  inevitable  drop  in  corporate  profits.  To 
the  extent  "confidence"  is  a  factor  in  the 
le:i;'ili  and  depth  of  tlie  recession,  the  stock 
markets  benavlor  up  to  now  is  a  .stroiij. 
plus.  Some  invebtors — quite  obviously,  people 
witli  money — aren't  all  that  gloomy  about 
the  ecoi:omic  future  of  this  countrv.  Mavbe 
they're  wrong:  but  at  le.ut  they're  laying 
tiicir  mciney  rather  than  rhetoric  on  the  fine. 
Second,  the  decline  in  the  liiterest  rate.-, 
is  another  plus  factor,  and  doubtles.s  one 
'f  the  majur  reasons  for  strength  in  the 
stock  market  To  review  the  record  --ince  last 
summer:  the  bank  prime  lending  rate  has 
dropi>ed  from  an  all-time  high  of  12  percent 
to  7'.,  percent:  Feder.il  funds  treseives  that 
Ijanks  trade  among  themselve;,)  are  down 
from  13' J  percent  to  5  to  6  percent:  and 
Treasury  bUls  have  dropped  from  9\,  per- 
cent to  close  to  5'_.  perceiu.  In  tlie  lonyer- 
term  area,  yields  on  municipal  bonds  are 
down  one-half  of  one  percentage  point  or 
more,  as  is  also  true  of  Government  and 
hitjh-pr.ide  corporate  bonds. 

The  benefit  of  the  interest -rate  decline 
to  the  stock  market  Is  both  direct  and  m- 
direct.  Directly,  debt  instruments  become 
le.-.s  attractive  alternative  Investments  as 
compared  with  high-yielding  stocks,  and 
some  investors  are  induced  to  shift  to  the 
latter.  Indirectly,  tlie  decline  in  the  cost  of 
the  credit  so  important  In  stock  market 
activity  e.xerts  a  beneficial  impact. 

■With  respect  to  overall  economic  activity, 
dec'inli  g  interest  rates  nre  good  for  almost 
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;.U  economic  sectors — housing,  capital  spend- 
ing, consumer  piuxhascs  of  big-ticket  iteinc, 
or  v-lii'-1  bave  you. 

Ecf'ne  proceeding  with  additioii.U  prosnls- 
in-;  dcvolopnuT.ts.  the  d.mger  to  Interest 
r:ite  trends  and  crefUt  markets  of  generating 
loo  large  a  btiduet  deficit  in  the  months 
aiiead  should  be  strongly  emphasized.  For 
several  decades  economist  of  tlie  Keyncslaii 
pt.r..Uiision  have  argued  that  recessions  auto- 
iiuitically  generate  srfficicnt  funds  in  credit 
niirkets  to  finance  the  Federal  drhcils  that 
;:i(>vitably  occur  in  recessions.  The  e  econo- 
mists Icok  for  a  r;  p(-at  perfoiniaiKe  thi,-  lime 
iii-ou':cl. 

But  clear  y  there  is  .i  limit.  a.;d  some 
ccoiioniists  wiio  have  done  ca-eiul  liome- 
ucrk  doubt  seriously  that  FY  1976  deficit 
upwards  of  $75  billion  cm  be  financed  with- 
out "crowdiv.g  out"  other  borrowers.  The 
Ffticral  Government  will  get  the  money  it 
,i,-,t.ci._no  douiit  about  that.  But  if  this 
i>ccurs  at  the  cost  of  homebiiilding.  where 
recovery  may  begin  soon,  or  other  important 
-ecror.~.  tiie  upward  move  out  of  reces-sion 
niigiii  iJe  du'.ayed  .-ignificiuitly.  if  not 
.I'lorU'd. 

One  aii--wer  t  >  -his  dilemnit- -to  prevail 
upon  the  Federal  Reserve  to  create  huge 
amounts  of  new  money  to  help  finance  the 
larger  dehcit — nii^'ht  t>e  ot  some  Iielp  in  the 
short  run  only  to  lead  to  d:>asicr  in  tiie  long 
run.  And  even  tiie  .-liort  run  beneiit  might  be 
ileeting.  In  recent  years,  participants  in 
ini.uicial  markets  have  been  rightly  per- 
.-•laded  tliat  too  much  money  creation  means 
mere  inflalion,  and  more  inlialion  ultimately 
means  higher  interest  rates,  especially  in  the 
long-term  sector.  The  result  is  that  what  is 
deemed  by  financial  markets  to  be  e>;ce^sive 
money  creation  in  ilie  short  run  cjuld  cause 
long-term  rates  lo  r^-e  nv.uii  more  quickly 
•.lan  in  the  past. 

This  is  not  to  -.ay  that  a  strong  c.i.^e  can- 
not be  made  for  .a  step-up  in  the  rate  of 
monetary  gro\,ili.  Ii  is  to  say  that  tlie  mone- 
r.iry  sluice  gates  shouldn't  be  opened  wide 
tj  ;:re;'tly  e.t.^e  Kiiancing  m  t  lie  d'-..L:t  of  sVj 
to  *luO  biUioii  next  year. 

Hi'i-f  the  li.ill  i,s  in  Crmtress'  (in  {  Hca  i.u- 
ftble  dehcit.",  can  be  rimuu-ed  wittKint  a  sig- 
iii'icant  "crowding  out"  effect.  But  the  "rea- 
.,onable  area"  is  much  clo.ser  to  the  $50-.«i55 
billion  range  vi-iommended  by  the  White 
House  thtui  the  much  larger  deficit  towards 
'.siiicii  Congress  seems  to  be  headed. 

Third,  iiuentory  liquidation  is  Dccurring 
ai  a  rajiid  pace.  If  so.  a  turnaroiuid.  assuming 
the  economy  does  not  fall  comjileli  ly  .ipart. 
i-  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Fourth,  witli  inflation  aliating  and  per- 
sonal Iticomes  continuing  to  rise,  tiie  pros- 
ptcts  for  a  reversal  in  the  decline  in  re.Vl  per 
capita  dispo.s.ible  income  tliat  occtirred 
'in-outliout  1074  iU'e  proiiii-iint;.  This  could 
nil. in  tiiat  tlie  liigli  rate  of  indi\iduil  .saving 
miglit  recede,  v, iiii  more  money  going  into 
.spendiiiJ!  for  goods  and  services,  in. 'lit ion  was 
a  bifj  factor  cuusint'  the  i-c-ce--!on,  .\batement 
of  the  r.ite  of  inflation  ran  i.e  ii  l)ig  factor 
fi'sterlng  rec  jvery. 

What  all  this  adds  up  lo  is  TKit  tlie  Ad- 
iiiinistration's  forec.isi.  .shared  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Pconomist,s,  tliat  reco'.  ery  should 
set  in  during  the  second  half  of  tlie  year  is 
.slill  probably  the  hex  bet  in  town. 

But  tj  conclude  tliat  a  downward  spir.il 
'iiroughont  this  veir  and  on  into  1976  is  on 
'lie  low  side  of  tiie  odds  Is  not  to  conchide 
that  the  recovery  will  be  vigorous.  Indeed, 
Cotigress,  by  attempting  to  force  a  very  rapid 
'unuiround  through  giant  lax  cuts  and  in- 
crca.se.-;  in  .spending,  particularly  for  perma- 
nent projects,  could  promote  some  aegree  of 
iiort-run  exhilaration  only  at  the  cost  of 
long-run  Inflation  at  a  rate  which  might  be 
sc-verely  damaging  to  cuv  soci.il.  pnlnaul  and 
ecoiioinic  sfrticture. 


FOPIIj.V    investment    in    the    UNITIU    SiMfS: 
A    HOT    POLITICAL    ISStTE 

In  Scptem'oer  1973,  we  warned  in  iliis  let- 
ter th,>i  the  American  people  were  likely  to 
react  negatively  to  Increased  foreign  owner- 
ship and  control  of  U.S.  business.  W'e  noted 
t.'iat  although  in  the  past  Americans  had 
sharply  criticized  foreigners  (such  as  tlie 
Canadians  and  French)  for  failing  to  wel- 
cfime  large  gobs  of  U.S.  investment  and 
coiitiMl  of  their  industry,  tlie  tradition  of 
iiulept  nc'euf  e  and  opposition  lo  "absentee 
<jwi,ei snip"  in  this  country  is  very  stront. 
aiid  iliat  our  people  were  likelv  lo  be  second 
'II  none  in  cii  mvinisiifally  rebentue  auai:isT 
l-'c.i'  f''.ws  of  foreign  money  into  Anieric;<.i 
i  (iic-iiy.  We  predicted  I'^glsun  ive  tfTort.s  lo 
•  ■    |.  ,;i'cb   Hows. 

Uni' n  unpiely.  we  were  correi  i  To.lay 
-f. crO  bills  art  before  the  Congies.,  which 
would  control  such  investments:  lieariius 
h.i'e  been  held:  and  Admtnistra' inn  of- 
IK  ials  are  rightly  doing  their  be-i  to  keep 
"comro!"  over  such  Investment  irformal 
rather  than  formal.  'We  v.ish  them  success. 
but  again  we're  not  o;;timisiic.  .And  sin.ie 
were  not.  a  few  words  of  advi'e  lo  for- 
eigner.';--particularly  those  who  are  oblaui- 
ing  big  hunks  of  foreign  exchaii_'c  throu:;ii 
maintaining  the  price  of  oil  al  c\i'-rtiona-.e 
levels — might  now  be  in  cider. 

Recommendation  No.  1:  Stay  aw.iv  iro:i 
industries  that  are  even  remotely  connected 
with  tiie  military  security  of  the  US.  and 
iis  allies.  It's  not  only  that  tlie  Government 
has  a  big  enough  hammer  to  stop  such  in- 
vtK.ment  (for  one  thing,  by  depriving  any 
such  company  of  vital  security  clearances): 
ioreiuii  investment  in  such  firms  is  Just  not 
rood  public  rtlalioiis — especially  wlien  plenty 
ot  other  opportunities  for  prolitable  invcst- 
mtnf  are  around. 

Re;  cmmendation  No.  2:  Stay  av  ay  als'j 
fci.in  industries  that  the  c;insunier  idcn- 
'ifies  as  closely  tied  to  his  pocketbook.  e  t:., 
food  chains.  In  point  of  fact,  the  conipci- 
tion  in  the  US.  superm.irket  industry  :- 
intense,  but  the  typical  consumer  thinks 
he's  ripped  off  by  the  store  owner  ever> 
lime  he  goes  through  the  clieck-out  line.  If 
Middle  Eastern  potentates  want  tliat  sort 
(>'■  euiiiiiy  tr<insferred  to  them— and  liiry're 
not  all  that  popular  already — then  visible 
<o:itrol  ot  a  company  that  the  consumer 
identitie.s  as  in  a  position  to  significan'lv 
a'iecl  nis  cost  of  living  is  a  sine-rire  way  <  f 
s:  lying  in  public  view  and  prob.'bly  i  i- 
curring  consumer  ill  will. 

Riconimendation  No.  3:  Stay  away  from 
U.S.  financial  instituiions.  especially  banks. 
Tliy  reason  is  simple,  and  illustrated  by  the 
answer  th'^  most  famous  U.S.  bank  robber  of 
the  posi-W'orld  War  II  period  gave  to  a  rc- 
p<.rLei  wlio  asked  him  why  he  aliva\s  robbed 
bulks.  "Easy."  answered  Willie  Sufon. 
■J  li.i'  ■',  where  ihe  money  is." 

And  ihe  same  goes  for  the  lorcit,ner  con- 
teinplaliiiy  iiive-:lment  in  U.S.  industry.  Overt 
and  oovious  gaining  of  control  of  U.S.  banks 
and  uihrr  fincuicial  institutions  by  foreigners 
particularly  from  the  Middle  Fast,  may  cause 
bad  public  reaction  and  result  in  strongly  re- 
strictive legi-^lation. 

Recommendation  No.  4:  For  sinners,  for- 
eigners might  look  for  some  sort  of  "Junior 
pHitnership"  arrangement  which  utilizes  raw 
material  produced  by  the  foreign  country.  If, 
for  example,  an  OPEC  nation  were  to  finance 
a  significant  (but  not  majority)  part  of  a 
new  East  Coast  refinery,  and  proinlse  lo  sup- 
ply that  facility  with  crude,  two  buds  are 
killed  with  one  stone.  Since  it's  in  the  oil- 
pi  oducing  country's  interest  to  keep  tlie  re- 
linerc  operating  and  prosperous,  public  trust 
i.i  a  continued  flow  of  crude — a  trust  greatly 
u'ldermined  by  the  1973  embargo— is  en- 
licnced.  Second,  such  Investment  v. o.ild  be 
in    an    ic.du'try  of  obvious   lont-nin    impor- 


lance  — and  as  a  re.^uU.  profilabillty — in  the 
U..S.  economy. 

As  an  example  of  "how  to"  in  investing  in 
U.S.  industry,  the  Iranian  ball-out  of  Pan 
American  Airways.  If  it  goes  through  fully, 
is  a  prime  case.  Early  consultations  with  the 
right  people  in  and  out  of  government  were 
extensive;  the  Iranians  are  not  asking  for 
control,  but  will  be  satislied  with  only  one 
director  (out  of  I7|  even  though  they  pur- 
ciiase  13  percent  of  the  stock  and  also  prom- 
i'-e  a  big  loan  to  Pan  Am:  they  get  a  major- 
ity interest  in  Pan  .Ain's  hotels  abi'oad:  and 
Iran  has  the  promise  ol  considerable  tech- 
nical help  from  Pan  Am  in  developing  Its 
ov.n  expertise  and  coinpetitiveness  in  air 
transportation. 

If  foreigners,  particularly  tlie  '•il-ri'-h 
countries  of  the  Middle  East,  pay  little  at- 
tention to  the  "do's"  set  out  above  and  In- 
stead move  toward  tlie  "don'ts."  then  sharply 
restrictive  legislation  in  the  U..S,  Congress  is 
jirobably  just  a  matter  of  tim",  Th?  oil-rich 
.■\liddle  Easttn  nations  are  s^id  to  have  in- 
vestment advisers  coming  out  their  ears. 
Ihey  cou'd  .t-e  sxime  good  political  advice, 
li;o. 

r/v:rKNsr    sii.Ki)i::o    and     ihe    wosomy 

Of  tlie  se\er:i!  arguments  beiiifs  advaniod 
to  support  a  sharp  cut  in  GRF's  budget  re- 
epiests  to  keep  U.,S.  armed  strengUi  within 
shouting  distance  of  the  Kus,-,ians  iwho  are 
now  spendiiiL  considerably  more  on  arms  and 
ii:anpower  than  we  are),  t!ie  contention  that 
"we  can't  aiford  it"  is  weakest  of  all,  Budnel 
dollars  are  scarce:  that's  nothing  new.  But 
with  the  slack  in  the  economy  and  what  LB.I 
economic  adviser  Arthur  Okun  refei-s  to  as  a 
po.ssible  "depression."  there  is  cleai-ly  suf- 
iuient  economic  potential  lo  sustain — or 
even  enlarge  — the  defense  sector  without 
I -owding  out  other  worthy  activities. 

What  doc,^  nutioiiul  dtfi'nse  •cost  '?  In 
economic  terms,  the  cost  is  what  yon  have 
'o  "give  up"  from  using  manpower  and  other 
resources  in  that  sector  rather  than  ct.hers. 
With  unemployment  rising  toward  10  per- 
cent and  plant  utilii-ation  low.  the  "cost"  of 
additional  defense  efforts  is  lo*-.  In  other 
words,  by  transferring  uir.ui;i/ed  rcs.iurces 
to  the  deiense  sector,  little  or  nothing  is  lost. 
In  terms  of  US.  surviv.Tl  as  a  lirsi-class  na- 
tion, a  great  deal  m.iy  be  gained— not  to 
mention  ibe  boo^i  to  employnieni  and 
income. 

Non-ecoiioDiist  >  are  underst.uidably  sus- 
pect of  the  economic  concept  of  "oppor- 
tunity" or  "alternative  co,slo"  (a  skepticism 
indirectly  rcjniorced  by  the  poor  forecast- 
I'lg  rec-.jru  of  C'-onomisis  in  recent  years). 
Brd  tjie  concept  is  both  accurate  and  easy 
lo  Uln.strate.  Tal.e  the  case  of  a  fainily-ruii 
farm.  Cultivating  30  acres  of  wlieat  means 
tii.u  land  cannot  be  used  for  otiier  crops; 
the  co-,t  of  producing  the  former  is  what  you 
Live  up  of  the  latter.  Tlie  farmer  and  his 
sons  may  have  the  choice  of  maintaining  a 
herd  cl  dairy  cattle  or  grow:ng  pigs  for 
markft — the  "cost"  of  doing  one.  given  lim- 
iis  on  ni.inpower.  fe^d.  etc..  is  that  of  7iot 
d.jing  t).e  otlier.  Or  consider  the  farmer's 
wiie:  Cultivation  of  a  large  vegetable  gar- 
den me.-ns  less  time  and  resources  to  raise 
chickens,  can  loods,  make  qu-lts  and  clothes, 
or  keep  house.  iWe  are  de.-cribing  tlie  typ- 
ical farm  life  of  tlie  past,  not  tlie  presr^ni. 
But  the  principles  are  the  same.) 

Just  as  agricultural  exfiinples  app'y  only 
to  a  "fully  employed"  farm  family,  so  do 
analyses  of  the  "cost"  of  adequate  defen.se 
apply  only  to  a  "fully  employed  "  economy. 
Today,  the  fiituation  is  comparable  to  that 
just  be/ore  World  Wur  II,  u)iic}i  nas  fought 
b:/  the  US,  ai  'no  co.st'  i)i  the  economic 
.Mui.sc,  The  standard  of  living  did  not  de- 
cline, because  vast  pools  of  idle  manpower 
and  otlier  resources  were  available  to  pro- 
duce   the    need' d    military    equipmcvit    and 
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staff  the  armed  force?.  Essentially  there  was 
110  "guns  or  butter"  problem. 

To  be  sure.  1975  U  not  1939.  Vnemptoy- 
nent  in  the  earher  period  uas  more  than 
twice  the  current  Ic  el  But  even  today  the 
levels  of  unemployment  and  plant  utilizR- 
tion  are  such  that  it  is  wrong  to  pay.  in 
ecor.omlc  term?;,  that  we  "cant  nfTord'  the 
level  of  ctcfen.=;f  spending  advoc.ited  by  the 
Frtrd  Ad!n:nlstration.  If  tlie.-;e  requests  are 
cut  back,  the  reasons  .should  not  be  eco- 
nomic, but  either  becau.-e  GRF  and  Defense 
Secretary  Schlesinger  have  overstated  their 
needs  la  contention  refuted  by  the  fact.s  of 
Soviet  versus  US.  def.'nse  efforts). 

In  short,  the  economic  arguments  against 
maintaining  our  defens-e  establishment  are 
npen  to  :<erlou-^  question. 


PROPOSED    RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pto  tempore.  Under  n 
IJievious  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Lcvit.^s'  i.s  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS  Mr.  Speaker,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  scheduled  E.ister-Pa.ssover 
recess.  I  proposed  in  th;.s  place  on 
March  19  that  Congress  adjourn  on 
March  26.  and  reconvene  on  March  31,  to 
complete  "vork  on  the  tax  reduction  bill 
ar.d  on  otlicr  eniei-gency  and  energy  pro- 
lK>sal3.  The  schedule  I  .sugge.-^tcd  would 
have  accommod.ited  the  religious  observ- 
ance need.5  of  Pa.^sover.  Good  Friday,  and 
Ea.ster.  but  'Aould  still  permit  u.s  in  Con- 
gre.s-s  to  complete  the  important  legisla- 
tive work  before  u.s. 

Now  we  are  still  in  session  this  evening 
havmg  just  completed  adoption  of  the 
conference  committee  report  on  the  tax 
bill  hi  a  .^omev.hat  h.tsty  mariner  As  a 
result,  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House,  myself  included,  will  not  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  observance  of  the 
Passover  Seder  observance.  While  I  am 
fully  prepared  to  be  inconvenienced  and 
make  sacrifices  to  do  the  vital  task  at 
hand.  I  believe  this  would  have  been 
avoided  and.  indeed,  a  more  productive 
schedule  o:  congressional  v.ork  could 
have  been  arranged  at  this  time  of  un- 
usual circumstances  and  national  need 


•  JOHNNY  ALOFSIN  DAY" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  St  Gej;- 
M.MNt,  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  New- 
port, R.I..  Is  internationally  famous,  and 
justly  so.  for  reasons  truly  unique.  Many 
know  it  as  the  playground  of  the  very 
rich.  Others  view  It  as  the  site  of  famous 
victories  by  contenders  for  the  America's 
Cup  yacht  races.  The  biggest,  best,  and 
brassiest  jazz  festivals  originated,  In  our 
generation,  in  Newport,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent mansions  lining  ••Millionaire's  Row." 
Bellevue  Avenue,  are  a  glorious  reminder 
of  Americans  gilded  age. 

On  Saturday.  March  15.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  march  in  Newport's  annual  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Parade,  so  ecumenical  in 
spirit  that  It  allows  a  Si  Germain  to  par- 
ticipate. On  the  same  day  I  attended  a 
Bar  Mitzvah  in  Touro  Synagogue.  Amer- 
ica's oldest  such  house  of  worship  and 
surely  one  of  Its  most  beautiful. 


On  March  15.  the  city  council  e.sttib- 
lished  yet  another  first  for  Ncwpnt.  in 
declaring  said  day  '•Johnny  Alofsin  Day" 
a.s  a  tribute  to  the  principal  of  tlic  Bar 
Mitzvah,  John  Robert  Alof.in.  whom  I 
have  known  from  his  early  cliildhood. 
The  reasons  for  the  honor  are  most  elo- 
quently expressed  by  the  Newport  City 
Council's  proclrimation,  with  which  I  con- 
cur fompletely.  and  I  am  privileged  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

CiTV    or    Newport.    R.I.— Pk-.k  i.\m -.ti:-.'.- 

Whereas,  Saturday.  Marcli  1.^.  1975.  htus 
been  set  aside  in  the  City  of  Newport,  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  native  sotis,  John 
Robert  Alofsin,  who  is  celebrating  his  Bar 
Mitzvah  on  this  day;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  words  of  No:ih  Wcbsler. 
Bar  Mitzv;ih  is  denned  as  a  Jewish  boy  who 
h.is  reached  his  13th  birthday  and  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  rellgloxts  duty  and  respon- 
.■-I'jility:  and 

Whereas.  "Johnny",  a.s  he  is  afreet ionately 
known  by  his  family  and  peers,  was  born  al 
the  Newport  Hospital  on  April  3.  1962.  the 
son  of  ried  R.  Alofsin  and  Ruth  Marie 
Ileckman.  and  has  demonstrated  to  all  that 
he  is  a  responsible  young  sentlcinan.  having 
distinguished  himself  liii>t  sununer  by  par- 
ticipating in  a  daring  rescue  in  Newport 
Harbor  when  he  helped  save  four  people 
wnose  bopt  had  capsized  m  hiyh  wliuls;  and 

Whereas,  a  well-rounded  individual  with 
a  congeiiiul  personality.  John  Robert  Alofsin 
not  only  has  been  a  good  student  at  the  New 
School,  but  has  been  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  the  soccer  team  and  also  played  on 
tlie  hockey  team,  and 

"vVhereas.  we  in  Newport  deem  it  a  privilege 
to  set  this  day  aside  to  honor  John  Rolx-rt 
Alofsin  in  commemoration  of  his  Bar  Mitz- 
v.ih.  an  event  which  he  has  studied  hard  for 
for  the  past  three  years.  Now.  Therefore.  Be  II 
/J.'.'io/itrf;  That  I  Humphrey  J  Donnelly. 
III.  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Newport,  In  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Piovidence  Plan- 
tations, do  herobv  piorla.m  t-'.it urdav.  M.ui  ii 
15.  107.>.  as: 

■Johnny"  ArorsiN  Day 

and  call  upon  all  the  citizens  of  Newport  to 
join  with  me  in  this  salute  by  e.\pressing 
to  John  Robert  Alofsin  our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  upon  the  cele- 
bration of  his  Bar  Mitzvah  with  tlie  fond 
hope  that  he  will  enjoy  all  the  best  things 
of  life  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  h.ereujito  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  of 
Newport  to  be  aili.xcd  this  12th  day  of  March 
A.  D   lf)75. 

Humphrey  J.  Di'NN-eily.  III. 

M(i;jor. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

T;:e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  i..\  Garza »  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
a  weather  front  moves  in  here  with  re- 
sulting well-known  traffic  disruption  and 
flooding  in  the  Washington  area  it  also 
causes  problems  for  somebody  who  is 
hurrying  back  from  2.000  miles  away  to 
vote. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  my  plane 
could  not  land  at  National  Airport  be- 
cause the  celling  was  too  low— being  re- 
routed to  Dulles,  getting  a  bus,  a  taxlcab. 
mis-sed  connections,  and  pouring  rain 
caused  me  to  miss  several  votes  in  the 
House  that  day. 


But  it  wtis  a  pleasant  weekend  at 
liome  where  I  attended  the  50th  anni- 
\crsary  cf  the  cornerstone  laying  at 
Texas  A.  &  I.  University  at  Kingsville 
Texas  Gov.  Dolph  Briscoe  as  well  as  stv- 
t  ral  members  of  the  State  Icgi.-laturc  and 
utlier  State  and  local  ofTicials  attended 
Moviiitr  on  fr'.m  that  point,  thr't  ever.ina 
I  nddi-es.^rd  the  annual  Falfurrias,  Tox^ 
Chamber  of  Commcrcp  dinner — a  roai 
;;'.ea..urc  and  a  great  oi);)ortunity  to  re- 
ceive on-tlic-gro'iind  oj'inions  from  t .  r.. 
cerntd  citizens. 

Leaving  that  part  of  tiie  district  I 
traveled  .-^ruth  and  v,e.-t  to  Starr  County 
en  the  btmks  of  the  Rio  Grande  where  I 
had  the  honor  of  uddressing  the  Rio 
Grande  Ciiy  Rotary  Club— .nibstitutins? 
for  Federal  District  Judge  Reynaldo 
Gar.-^a— iionorinj;  the  selection  of  the 
First  Lady  of  South  Texas.  Mrs.  Juan 
Hmojosa.  of  Rio  Grande  City. 

The  following  day  there  was  another 
major  occurrence  in  the  Starr  County 
iuea— one  of  the  poorest  counties  eco- 
nomically in  the  Nation— when  on  Sun- 
day I  dedicated  a  beautiful  new  hospital 
for  tlie  people  of  Starr  County. 

Construction  of  the  ho.-pital  vas  .made 
possible  by  Hill-Burtcn  funds— provid- 
ing tremendously  needed  bed  space  for  a 
county  hitherto  served  by  a  small  pri- 
vately owned  clinic.  The  accomplishment 
ol  the  construction  of  the  hospital  was 
due  to  the  indomitable  efforts  of  Dr 
Mario  Ramirez — an  outstanding  general 
medical  practitioner,  an  indefatigable 
v.  orkcr  who  is  on  call  24  :hours  a  day  to- 
fielher  with  his  partner  to  meet  the  medi- 
cal requirements  of  the  county  and  who 
also  serves  capably  and  honorably  as 
Starr  County  judge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  other  meetings 
and  many  people  to  see  within  that 
pciiod.  but  this  was  a  typical  weekend 
visit  at  home,  from  landing  at  Corpus 
Christi.  to  my  departure  from  Brownsville 
en  Monday  morning  at  6:45  a.m. 


CONGRESSWOMAN" 
ALEXANDER 


GWEN 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
|)revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Alexander  >  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  duties  of  the  spouse  of  a  Congress- 
man include  housewife,  politician,  school- 
room mother,  congressional  tour  guide, 
cook,  impresario,  carpool  driver,  sub- 
stitute teacher,  receptionist,  and  cor- 
respondent. One  of  the  recent  letters  to 
the  "Congrcsswoman"  is  germane  to  one 
of  the  mosi.  important  issues  in  America 
today.  I  recommend  its  me.s.sage  to  my 
colleagues: 

Dear  Mrr.  .^i.e>:\nder:  Having  just  arrived 
I'.ome  from  procery  shopping  and  Christmas 
now  over.  I  felt  a  compulsive  xirge  to  sit 
down  and  review  my  blessings.  Even  though 
prices  are  up  and  continually  inflating  week 
by  week.  I  feel  fortunate  that  my  husband 
can  still  provide  for  our  family.  The  reason 
being  very  simply  that  "we  do  not  spend 
more  than  we  take  In."  I  might  add.  that  my 
husband.  In  directing  his  company,  ha.s  al- 
ways dor.e  so  with  the  same  theory,  "never 
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.tpend  more  than  is  received."  As  I  review 
the  pa.st,  and  consider  the  present,  it  seems 
the  only  time  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
be  free  from  thia  cancerous  Inflation  In  the 
future  Ls  when  oxir  government  leaders  be- 
gin to  adhere  to  this  very  simple  and  basic 
rule  of  thumb  in  the  management  of  our 
j;overnment. 

Tlie  reason  for  my  letter  to  you  is  that  I 
leel  you,  more  than  you  realize,  influence 
your  hu-staand  everyday,  and  I  think  it  Is 
time  that  all  Senators  and  Congressman  alike 
start  practicing  conservation  of  our  Un- 
natural Resource — namely  Tax  Money!  We 
hou.sewives  know  we  cannot  manage  our  home 
with  unsound  business  principles,  and  I  feel 
this  same  rule  applies  to  small  business,  big 
business,  and  the  biggest  business  of  them 
all.   the  United  States  Federal  Government. 

With  the  above  In  mind,  I  pray  you  and 
your  spouse  will  know  what  can  be  done  In 
Washington    to    "light   one   candle"    towards 
eliminating   the   daikne&s   of  Inflation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  Maby  Pohlman. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP  NARROWS  GAP  BE- 
TWEEN POLICY  AND  PRACTICE 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  decade  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  national  advisory  board 
of  the  George  Washington  University's 
Institute  for  Educational  Leadership — 
lEL — and  its  predecessor  organizations, 
Washington  Internships  in  Education — 
WIE — and  educational  staff  seminar — 
ESS.  The  institute  is  a  unique  organiza- 
tion; it  exists  to  assist  educational  policy- 
makers in  Federal  and  State  governments 
in  being  more  effective  in  meeting  their 
responsibilities. 

As  everyone  in  public  life  knows,  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  having  one's 
heavy  workload  crowd  out  and  obscure 
the  objects  of  one's  labors.  Thus,  it  is 
possible  for  legislators  to  become  so  en- 
trapped by  busy  schedules  and  bill  draft- 
ing that  they  may  fail  to  see  the  needy 
and  the  aged,  the  children  and  the  un- 
employed, the  persons,  whose  concerns 
are,  after  all,  what  the  legislative  and 
governmental  process  is  all  about. 

Consequently,  the  Institute  for  Educa- 
tional Leadership  is  devising  a  variety  of 
educational  formats  to  help  policymakers 
keep  their  eyes  on  the  real  target;  serv- 
ing people.  lEL  seeks  to  achieve  their  ob- 
jective by  carefully  constructing  field 
trips  so  that  harried  administrators  and 
legislative  aides  can  get  out  from  behind 
their  desks  to  see  at  first  hand  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Nation. 

Grant-makers  are  enabled  to  Interact 
with  parents,  students,  and  community 
leaders  as  well  as  with  heads  of  Interest 
group  and  tlius  obtain  a  personal  view 
of  the  problems  that  they  are  supposed 
to  solve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  members  of  my 
staff  and  that  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  have  remarked  how 
these  experiences  have  helped  to  make 
oiu:  legislation  more  realistic  and,  at  the 


same   time,   more   sensitive    to    human 
needs. 

lEL  also  helps  State  government  offi- 
cials to  meet  their  counterparts  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  discuss 
State-level  Issues  with  key  education 
group  leaders  and  out-of-State  resource 
personnel.  lEL  programs  now  operate  in 
24  States. 

The  institute  sponsors  many  other  use- 
ful experimental  efforts,  each  designed  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  educational  pol- 
icy and  practice:  a  series  of  1-hour  pro- 
grams carried  over  most  of  National  Pub- 
lic Radio's  176-station  network;  an  edu- 
cational policy  internship  program  which 
enables  professionals  in  midcareer  both 
to  learn  about  and  serve  in  public  policy 
posts  in  Washington  and  several  State 
capitals;  several  analytical  task  forces 
designed  to  help  policymakers  learn 
more  about  the  state-of-the-art  on  par- 
ticularly vexing  policy  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  also  here  note  the 
outstanding  leadership  given  to  the  In- 
stitute by  its  director.  Dr.  Samuel  Hal- 
perin,  who  served  in  important  positions 
of  responsibility  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  is 
widely  respected  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  edu- 
cation. 

While  the  institute  is  doing  worth- 
while groimd-breaking  work  in  educa- 
tional policy,  I  also  believe  it  is  setting 
useful  examples  for  the  improvement  of 
policymaking  generally.  Thus,  health 
staff  seminar,  and  similar  programs  in 
energy,  welfare,  and  manpower  are  help- 
ing to  improve  communications  among 
those  who  make  public  policies,  those 
who  have  original  Ideas  and  expertise, 
and  the  people  who  are  to  be  sened  by 
the  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  Mem- 
bers win  be  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  Institute  for  Education  Leader- 
ship and  its  programs,  I  enter  into  the 
Record  at  this  time  an  article  on  the 
institute  published  in  the  February  1975 
Issue  of  Change  magazine.  The  article,  by 
William  McNamara,  follows: 
The  iNSTrrtTTE  for  Educational  Le.'vdership 
(By  William  McNamara) 

Where  have  all  our  leaders  gone?  In  an 
essay  published  recently  by  the  Washington 
Post,  Harry  McPherson  ventured  the  opinion 
that  "none  of  our  national  problems  can  be 
successfully  tackled  unless  we  act  to  some 
degree  collectively,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  genuine  leaders."  Whether  leaders 
are  bom  or  made,  the  former  aide  to  Pi«6l- 
dent  Johnson  lamented,  "they  require  a  rea- 
sonably hospitable  climate  to  grow  In,  and 
on  the  evidence  ours  In  not  such  a  climate 
today." 

The  forces  at  work  in  the  academy — the 
consuming  concern  for  survival  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  intellectual  tradition  that 
engenders  suspicion  of  leadership  on  the 
other — have  done  litle  to  make  that  climate 
more  nourishing  and  hospitable.  Educators 
are  being  scolded  rather  regularly  these  days 
for  their  failures  In  this  regard.  Politicians 
say  they  can't  get  solid  data  or  unified  posi- 
tion statements  from  the  educational  estab- 
lishment. And  some  media  6f>okesmen,  re- 
sponding to  the  complaints  of  educators 
about  the  dearth  of  education  news  cover- 


af  f  rei.ilnd  academics  that  the  great  is-sues 
of  contemporary  society  seem  to  be  receiv- 
ing scant  attention  from  campus  scholars. 

Educators  accu.se  politicians  of  being  blath- 
erskites, compromisers,  and  opportunists.  In 
turn,  politicians  see  educators  ns  stufiv. 
sanctimonious  prigs  who  are  out  of  toucli 
with  reality.  These  stereotyped  animcsitic-'- 
are  usvially  expre-vsed  across  the  (:reat  chasm 
of  unknowing  that  separates  the  antagonist^' 
two  worlds  so  thai  ihey  never  give  i.ssue-. 
th.eir  mutual  attention.  And  the  leadership 
that  must,  be  there  in  einbryo  Is  stunttd  ar.d 
shriveled. 

What  is  to  l;e  done  about  thi^  ur.seithn- 
Condition?  S.imucl  Halperin,  who  wrote  com- 
pellingly  of  tl.e  "shared  disdain"  betwcc.i 
politicians  and  educators  m  tlie  November 
1974  Phi  Delia  Kappan.  direct^  a  Wa-hinf'- 
ton  enterprise  that  deals  with  the  problem 
directly  and  effectively  but  that  Is  not  with- 
out Its  own   frustrations  and  shortcominj:-. 

Halperln's  Institute  fcr  Educational  Lead- 
ership (lEL) ,  operated  by  George  Washlngto;i 
University  aiid  supported  by  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion grant,  seeks  to  strengthen  leadership  !;• 
American  education  at  the  policy  level  i;. 
the  federal  government  and  in  the  statr- 
Basically,  lEL  Is  a  communications  broker 
between  the  education  people  ai.d  the  poln  , 
makers  in  government.  It  brings  people  a:ia 
Ideas  together  and  becomes  the  neutrn: 
catalyst  for  "reasoned  discu.ssion  and  intel- 
lectual Inquiry"  or — again  tising  Hal  pen  nS 
earnest  language — "mobilizing  as  much  wi'-- 
dom  as  can  be  harnessed  to  the  pragmatic 
needs  of  the  political  process." 

Founded  In  1971,  when  the  leadership  pi'  - 
ture  was  as  bleak  as  a  Washington  withoui 
French  restaurants,  lEL  has  a  staff  of  10 
professionals  who  divide  their  time  amoni.- 
a  number  of  adult  educational  program^ 
some  of  which  were  launched  separately 
and  swam  along  more  or  less  on  their  own 
till  lEL  emerged  a  few  years  ago  as  the  overa'.i 
policy  plannlrg  and  coordinating  agenc 
Ironically,  lEL's  effort  to  nurture  educa- 
tional-political leadership  was  itself  more  th<- 
product  of  exigency  and  uncharted  growth 
than  of  any  leader's  vision.  (George  Wash- 
ington President  Lloyd  Elliott  and  Ncrmari 
Drachler,  first  lEL  director,  along  with  foun- 
dation staff,  were  Instrumental  In  the  Insti- 
tute's early  development.) 

The  one  program  that  addresses  itself  mc-t 
directly  to  the  leadership  crisis  In  Washi!!^;- 
ton  is  the  Educational  Staff  Seminar  (ESS). 
whose  training  sessions  and  field  trips  are 
designed  to  enlarge  the  perspectives  and 
sharpen  the  perceptions  of  people  who  affect 
education  policy  In  their  Jobs.  Participants 
include  congressional  staff  members.  profe>- 
sionals  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  special  a.sslstants  to  the  presi- 
dent, Office  of  Education  Officials,  and  sta" 
from  agencies  like  the  National  Scienco 
Foundation  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

In  his  book.  Self-Reneical,  John  W.  Gard- 
ner noted  that  as  organizations  and  socletit^ 
grow  In  size  and  complexity,  the  men  at  the 
top  depend  less  and  les.s  on  firsthand  e.\- 
perlence  and  more  and  more  on  heavily  proc- 
essed data,  and  the  picture  of  reality  that 
sifts  through  to  them  "is  sometimes  a  dan- 
gerous mismatch  with  the  real  world."  Gard- 
ner recommends  that  "every  top  executive 
and  every  analyst  sitting  at  the  center  o: 
a  communications  network  should  periodi- 
cally emerge  from  his  world  of  abstractions 
and  take  a  long,  unflinching  look  at  un- 
processed reality." 

Halperin  knows  and  respects  Gardner,  and 
quotes  him  liberally.  Also,  he  believes  that 
ESS  provides  the  setting  and  resources  lor 
that  unflinching  look  at  "unprocessed"  real- 
ity. Reports  Indicate  that  most  of  the  people 
who  get  involved  in  some  65  to  70  prog^an^'; 
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futli  year  are  pitM-fd  ivith  (he  l■e^\l^^  Ihc 
fly  tn  the  olutmeut  is  this:  the  program 
couches  the  men  at  the  top  only  on  occasiou 
and  by  indirection.  In  a  recent  interview, 
Haiperln  ackno'.v!e<i-;ed  timi  ihis  is  the  case, 
and  he  Is  Intent  on  dol!\i,'  -.ciniethiiiij  about 
It  •  We  have  lo  hud  a  way  to  re.store  confi- 
dence and  trust  in  and  anion;,  the  top  eche- 
lons of  the  system."  he  a\o.ved.  inakiny  clear 
that  the  .siibjfccr  enyigrs  hs  coiisldernblc 
problem -.-olving  skiKs.  According  to  rol- 
leayiies  the  prtwpec's  Oi  amelioration — U  not 
riinedy — are  brit;ht. 

Meanwhile,  the  second -echelon  people  who 
Hike  part  in  the  program  hn*.  e  more  intUi- 
eiice  than  masiy  realize,  for  they  originate 
ideas  they  then  c.'in  develop  iiuo  lavs  and 
rej:iilatlt>ns.  Their  stamp  more  olten  than 
not.  is  on  the  iiuished  product,  this  argu- 
ment goes.  And  'l;e  ari;ii!nent.  ihoutrh  o\er- 
plHved  at  times.  i>  far  irom  specious. 

Former  E.ss  purticpant-  are  apt  to  wax 
enthusia::^tic  about  their  experience:  "A  clear 
case  c<I  immediate  proof  of  the  efTicacv  oi 
the  semluar  concrpt."  said  one.  "In  making 
our  policy  here  at  tlie  Pentat'on,  '  .said  an- 
other, "we  Too  :requei!tly  operate  in  a 
\acuum;  (field I  trips  oi  this  kind  scr\ e  to 
blow  the  cobwebs  away  and  cause  us  to  ri- 
ihink  sc>me  of  the   thinas  we  ;ire  doinp." 

Charles  .Saunder-.,  who  recentU  moved  from 
the  Department  ot  Health.  Education  aiid 
Welfare  *o  the  Americi'ti  Cdtmcil  on  Kdu- 
cation  as  director  of  yovernmenral  relations, 
thinks  ESS  "has  made  a  real  ditlerence  in 
the  V.  hole  prrcevs  tu  education  decision 
making  in  \Va.shlut.tf'n.  I:  ha^  silmulaied  a 
whole  ne.v  set  of  rela: ion-hips  -.'Ad  »,  broader 
mix  ol  idea.s  and    ■p;i(>n&.  ' 

When  I  worked  on  the  development  of  the 
National  Defen.se  Educaiioji  Act  a.s  a  Senate 
staffer  in  1958.  the  only  contact  we  had  with 
:he  House  side  wa*.  m  the  final  conference 
Thi.s  situation  had  changed  little  wiien  1 
returned  to  HEW  tn  l{t69  a-,  deputy  assistani 
secretary  for  let;;-lririon:  co:nmillee  staffs  in 
the  House  and  Sei.ate  had  alino.st  no  dealirit;- 
with  each  t>tl'.er.  and  had  Iitrle  person;;! 
contact  with  program  othciais  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Aside  from  formal  heariiifrs 
there  were  very  feiv  oppf-rtnnities  for  execu- 
tive or  !ek;islati\e  staff  to  explore  the  impact 
of  federal  programs  on  t\\e  people  and  insti- 
tutions in  th.e  field,  cir  to  discuss  educatioti 
issues  with  scholars  and  practitioners." 

Most  participants  place  the  highest  value 
on  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  understand 
people  and  positions  they  ordinarily  encoiu;- 
ter  only  in  adversary  situailous.  The  ESS  for- 
mat combines  dinner  discussion  mectin^v- 
V. ith  visits  to  noiabie  educatioual  institu- 
tions aitd  experimen'.-: — \isits  to  places  a.s 
distant  as  Enghmd  and  tlie  Soviet  Union 

In  an  address  to  state  associates  of  tiic 
institute.  Halperui  said:  'In  a  political  ei'- 
vlronmetu  increasingly  unsure  of  It.seli. 
mcreasinglv  uncertain  about  the  role  of 
i-'overnments  tn  helpint;  to  solve  educational 
and  social  problems.  lEL  affirms  that  men 
and  women  cannot  stand  idly  bv  and  watch 
the  slow — or  nowadays  the  rapid — erosion  oi 
our  educational  sy.stem  aiid  our  policy.  When 
I£L  talks  of  educational  leadersiiip,  that  is 
another  way  cf  expressint;  our  personal  and 
liistitutional  commitment  to  the  proposi- 
tions that  there  is  work  to  be  done,  that 
people  cim  make  a  difference,  that  the  human 
uitellect  can  devise  solutions  to  difficult 
problems,  and  that  leaders  are  those  with 
the  moral  courage  to  take  risks  in  pursuit 
of  thos>e  solutions.  ...  In  a  word,  we  tell  our 
constituents  that  they  exut  not  to  hold  a 
Job,  but   to  do  a  Job." 

lEL's  constituents.  Ijesides  the  ESS  partlcl- 
paiit.s,   Include   Washington   Int-erns    (about 


.11.  a  year)  wiio  me  assigned  to  pubiu  or  pii- 
vare  at'encies  and  who  participate  in  sem- 
inars and  field  trips:  26  associa'es  who  ar- 
r.iiiLie  fortim.s  at  the  state  level  comparable  ti 
E.'^.S  in  Wnshinctun;  members  oi  the  Leader- 
.-iup  Iriiir.ing  Institute  who  examine  such 
problein.s  as  the  training  of  minorities  and 
other  neglected  groups:  and  National  Public 
Rad:o  iNPR)  listeners  who  enjoy  lEL's  '  Op- 
tirt  s  HI  Education."  a  series  coordinated  by 
John  Merrow.  which  has  generi-ted  the  great- 
est response  in  NPR  historv.  With  a  Riam 
(rom  HEW's  Fund  ff>r  the  Improvement  oi 
Pust.secondai-y  Educati<.>n  IFL  has  aSo  set  up 
a  coiiveninp  authority  to  airange  a  national 
cc'ii.'erence  (>n  the  policy  conflir's  inheiem  in 
•  refi.nclling  public  demand.-  (or  dnersliy  in 
pf,.-'-n-ondary  education." 

Difficult  n.s  it  is  to  a.-ses-  the  overall  im- 
p  ■'  t  OI  the  in-titi'te's  work,  tlie  Wiishint;t< n 
ii.rerships  in  Education  program  in  its  10 
\enrs  has  reached  187  young  per.soiis  Their 
ri-nk-  now  include  the  executive  director  of 
the  American  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion, tiie  superintendent  of  schools  in  Dallas, 
a  program  officer  for  the  Ford  Found;;tion. 
the  director  of  the  Cahforui.i  Right  to  Rend 
prc.g-.\.in.  i,nd  ihe  director  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Equal  Education  Center.  The  trend  to- 
ward state  aciiNitie.s  is  encouraged  by  Hal- 
perii!  ft  ho  keeps  his  eye  on  all  stenificant  de- 
velopments in  higher  education  and  govern- 
nieni  (Before  jrining  lEL.  he  was  deputy  a^- 
si'-M'iit  secretiir)   for  legislation  at  HEVV  i 

McPhevson  wrote  that  "a  society  wulioiii 
Iji'.i.ns  is  in  danger  of  being  ruled  by  a  king — 
b>  a  man  on  a  white  horse  who  thrills  its 
leader-htmgry  people,  and  v  ho  i.-,  unchecked 
by  other  persons  of  esteem  "  lEI.  nmy  be  Just 
tl:e  MiSAer  lor  developnip  barons  sufficiently 
strong  and  eflective  that  they  can  dull  the 
nation's  appetite  for  a  thrillint;  ?. iiiie  horse 
f"id  rider  on  the  horizon. 


1  HE  EXPLORATORIUM  AND  OTHER 
WAYS  OF  TEACHING  PHYSICS 

'Air.  BRADEMAS  a.skcd  atid  was  yivcn 
pffmission  to  extend  his  reniurks  at  this 
point  ill  the  Record  and  to  infludc  ex- 
tiatieoii.s  tnatter. I 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  le- 
cent  address.  Frank  Oppenheimef,  direc- 
tor oi  the  Exploratorimn  in  San  Fraii- 
risco,  di.scas.sed  thi.s  uniiMUtl  tnu.seiiin. 
which  is  desii-ned  to  allow  t!ie  vLsitor  to 
inteiact  witii  materials  in  the  ."sciences. 
techtioloKy.  and  arts. 

Dr.  Opix^nheimer  notes  that  exposuie 
to  the  Exploratorium  liequetitly  prompts 
a  greater  ititerest  on  tire  part  of  \i.sitors 
iu  more  formal  study  ol  areas  such  as 
ph.v.sics.  But.  he  adds: 

The  Exploratorium  is  not  an  alternaiie 
to  .school;  It  Ls  adjunctive  to  it  and  is  con- 
ceived to  accomplish  educational  and  cul- 
tural objectives  that  are  diflicult  if  not  im- 
po.s3ible  to  achieve  in  school.  It  can,  I  hope, 
even  open  the  eyes  of  vi.-ttors  tf»  a  realiza- 
tion that  science  Is  an  essential  part  of  cul- 
ture and  enlightenment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  address  by  Dr.  Op- 
penheimer  is  an  eloquent  commentary  on 
the  luiique  educational  opportunities 
available  through  museums  and  on  the 
need  for  greater  public  support  to  our 
museuniii  of  art,  history,  science,  and 
technology. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ificlude  Dr.  Oppenhei- 
mers  remarks  at  this  jwint  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 


I  .1..    Kvf'ionMi'RUM   .\Nii   Other   Wavs>   oi 

TF.^rniN(.  Physics 

( B\    Dr.  Frank  Oppenheimeri 

Mv  experience  at  the  Exploratorium  hrs 
sireiii.thened  my  belief  that  it  is  pos-ib!e 
to  divide  up  the  tasks  of  public  education 
At  present  public  education  means  prl- 
marily  school  education.  Schools  are  place-- 
where  there  are  classrooms,  teachers,  and 
regi.-ieretl  students,  and  where  the  basn^ 
unit  for  .earning  is  a  course.  Schools  me  lu.t 
getting  better  fast  enough  and  part  of  the 
reas<in  for  their  troubles  may  lie  in  th.e  fact 
that  r-.ll  the  tasks  of  eduiatioi  .  .  .  utid 
.some  thai  lie  outside  the  normal  interpre- 
tation tif  education  .  .  .  h;i.e  bee:".  diMnted 
on  them. 

ri'Nc  rjoNs  i.r  tiiv    si  iioipT. 
^^liiml.s  are  expected  as  a  mininuim  to  a<.> 
all  of  lite  following  tasks  (some  of  which  are 
mutuHlh    exclusive)  : 

To  innke  leHrning  seem  worthwhile, 
lo  teach  skills:  the  thiee  R's,  drawitig. 
manual  dexterity.  nthletic  competenre! 
health  care,  interpersonal  reli'tionship.-.  t". p- 
ing  and  bookkeeping,  music.  Ifboratcry  ex- 
perimentation  and    manv   more. 

To  cultiMite  values:  fairne.-vs,  competiii\e- 
nesv  diligence.  patrioti.-,m.  In'ternational'.Mn. 
patience,   ambition. 

'lo  transmit  the  culiure  wills  an  overview 
I'l  history,  musn.-.  an,  science,  goveri!ine:i!. 
inierpieuuious  oi    current   events. 

To  produce  a  Kener;ition  that  can  adapt 
t:>  liie  <lomiiiaiit  culture  and  to  produce  ir.di- 
viduats  who  are  inventive,  creative  and  intc- 
ested  in   righung   the  wrone.-  of  s;)cie!>. 

'Xo  develip  plrsical  as  well  lis  mentrl  fit. 
ne-s  iiiid  'o  produce  athletic  teams  which  are 
capable  I'l  giMiig  adults  the  \icarioi;s 
pleasure  of  being  on   a  winning  side. 

To  devi.se  programs  for  the  special  needs 
ol  gifted  or  retarded  student-.,  of  minoriis 
histories  and  culture,  and  ot  physically 
hancticiipped  children. 

To  keep  v(.ung  people  ofl  the  s:;ee:s  or  out 
oi  I  heir  parents'  hair. 

To  compensate  for  deficiencie.-  m  urban 
hO'.Ksmg  and  planning  b;.  eliminaling  preju- 
dice in  the  classrooms. 

To  certify  students  as  qualified  for  em- 
ploymetit   or  lurther  education. 

This  list  is  certainly  not  exhausti-.e  but 
even  as  it  stands,  it  is  clear  that  not  all 
o!  these  demands  on  the  school  need  to  be 
done    in    scliool    or    can    best    be    done    in 

SCliOOl 

Large  .scale  public  educiition  took  loot  iu 
■he  United  Slates  during  the  mid-nine- 
leenih  century.  At  that  time  It  was  quite 
appropriately  thought  of  in  terms  of 
'schooling".  Today  the  concept  of  public 
education  could  be  expanded  to  include  al! 
s\stemutic  possibilities  for  learning.  Tiie 
.seeds  for  this  broadening  are  already  planted 
and  need  only  to  be  cultivated. 

DlfFtRENT    rDlCvriON-M,    nisiFicrs 

Public  education  could  quite  readily  he 
conceived  as  being  implemented  by  a  group 
of  adjunctive  systems  .  .  .  systems  which 
had  a  variety  of  ties  with  each  other  btii 
were  not  a  part  of  one  another  .  .  .  systems 
which,  collectively  and  individually,  self- 
coiLsciously  take  their  educational  respon- 
sibilities and  capabiliiies  seriously. 

In  addition  to  a  School  District  in  each 
community,  one  could  have  a  Library  Dis- 
trict, a  Museum  District,  a  Recreation  and 
Park  District  and  an  Educational  Television 
District.  The  self -consciousness  comes  tn 
becau.se  each  district  could  have  a  curricu- 
lum .  .  .  not  a  required  curriculum  but  also 
not  a  poorly  thought  out  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  items.  Each  district  could  ask 
itself,    "What   is   it   we  woulc'   like  to  teach 
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c  what  do  people  want  to  leam?  What  gaps 
do  we  have  to  fill  in,  what,  parts  can  we 
leave  out.  what  domains  can  we  add?"  With 
tlte  cstTblislime:-.t  of  a  conglomerate  of  dis- 
tricts for  public  education,  the  schools 
v.C'Uld  be  able  to  orchestrate  the  use  of 
the'c  facilities  for  their  students:  even  more 
liriportantly.  the  students  could  more  read- 
ily take  on  the  reiponsibility  of  managing 
tl'C.r  own  education. 

ADJUNCTS    TO    SCHOOLS 

At    a    recent    meeting    of    curriculum    de- 
velopment project  directors  that  was  called 
by  the   National   Science   Foundation,    most 
of  Ih.e  panels  discussed  course  curricula  ap- 
projjriate  to  various  levels  of  schools.  How- 
ever, one   session   and  group   of   panels   was 
devoted  to  alternative  education   Alternative 
1;  not   quite  the  proper  word:    mtisettms  or 
television    programs    are    not    in    any    way 
alternative   to   schools   and  schools   are   not 
alternative   to   museums.   They   are   adjunc- 
tive to  each  other,  and  can  supplement  one 
another  in  a  way  that  is  clearly  suggested  by 
one  of  the  panelists  who  claimed:    "At  the 
turn  of  the  century  Americans  were  experi- 
ence-rich  and   information-poor;    now  most 
people  are  information-rich  and  experience- 
poor."    Television    and    schools    can    provide 
readily  available  information.  Museums,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  be  rich  in  experience. 
Yet  all  too  often  the  potential  of  exhibits 
ao   educational   facilities   has   been   Ignored. 
Even   the  self  image  of  musetims  has   been 
one  of  a  showcase  for  things  that  should  be 
preserved   rather   than   that   of   a   collection 
that  provides  opportunities  fcr  involvement. 
The  Exploratorium  In  San  Francisco  pro- 
vides  an   extraordinary   collection    of   Inter- 
related experiences  that  are  ccnnejted  with 
the   traditional    content   of   science   courses. 
Our    core    theme    of    human    perception    is 
fundamental    to    all    attempts    to    find    out 
about  nature.  It  quite  naturally  expands  to 
exhibit   areas   devoted   to  light,   sound,  mo- 
tion, electricity,  neurophysiology  and  mathe- 
matical   phenomena.    The    exhibits    embody 
Interesting    technology   and   many   of    them 
also  embody  the  special  sensitivity  of  artists 
to  natural  phenomena  and  patterns.  My  own 
previous  experience  as  a  teacher  and  a  par- 
ticipant in  a  variety  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment projects  has  influenced  the  selection 
and  structuring  of  the  material  on  display. 
The  material  is  not  organized  sequentially  as 
It  would   be   In   a   course   but    is  conceived 
more  holistlcally  as  is  appropriate  for  a  mu- 
seum. Nevertheless,  the  material  on  display 
can  be  used  to  provide  the  experiences  and 
demonstrations   for   an   astonishing   variety 
of  formal  instructional  sessions. 

But  despite  this  richness,  the  Explora- 
torium does  not  accomplish  what  a  tradi- 
tional physics  course  can  do.  It  can  make 
people  want  to  take  a  physics  course,  and,  in 
fact,  s:everal  of  our  non-science  trained  staff 
members  have  done  so  after  having  worked 
here  for  awhile.  It  can  stimulate  curiosity;  it 
can  provide  the  familiarity  with  nature  that 
forms  the  basis  of  physical  Intuition;  it  can 
sliow  the  same  basic  phenomena  In  such  a 
variety  of  special  contexts  that  It  is  easy  to 
take  the  next  step  to  the  formation  of  ab- 
stractions and  conceptual  unification.  It  can 
stimulate  a  fifth  grader  to  say,  '"I  learned 
more  science  here  today  than  all  year  in 
schiol"  or  an  adult  to  exclaim,  "Maybe  I 
"would  have  liked  science  if  it  had  been 
taught  this  way."  Certainly  many  people  of 
all  ages,  including  physicists,  become  more 
conversant  with  the  phenomenology  and 
even  the  ideas  of  physics  through  visits  to 
the  Exploratorium  than  they  do  from  tradi- 
ti  nal  college  science  courses. 

But  the  Exploratorium  does  not  teach 
many  aspects  of  physics.  It  does  not  teach 
the  strategies  for  thinking  quantitatively 
about  nature.  "We  can  show  that  motion  can 


be  described  by  velocity,  accelerntion.  m;- 
nientum  and  kinetic  energy.  But  we  do  n  t 
show  how  to  select  appropriate  strat:-gie  , 
and  how  to  decide  whether  to  attack  a  prob- 
lem by  Newtonian  force-acceleration,  ki- 
netic-potential energy  considerations,  cr 
variational  methods  of  least  action. 

People  do  not  learn  how  to  make  good 
m.eacurements  or  even  the  importance  of 
measurement.  They  learn  almost  nothing  of 
what  could  be  learned  by  reading  Whltaker  s 
History  of  the  Theories  of  the  Aether  and 
Electricity  or  Rutherford's  collected  woriis 
or  Bohr's  discussions  of  compknicntarity. 
(At  least  they  do  not  learn  these  kinds  rf 
things  from  the  exhibits.  "We  do,  of  cour'c, 
sell  books  and  Scientific  American  reprint-. 
We  also  sell  lenses  and  prisms  and  magnets 
that  they  can  take  home  or  to  school.)  The 
Exploratorium  is  not  an  alternative  to  si  hool; 
it  is  adjunctive  to  it  and  is  conceived  to  ac- 
complish educational  and  ctiltural  objectives 
that  are  difficult  if  not  impcssible  to  achieve 
in  school.  It  can,  I  hope,  even  open  the  eyes 
of  visitors  to  a  realization  that  science  is  an 
essential  part  of  culture  and  enlightenment. 

The  general  pedagogical  advantages  ol  the 
Exploratorium  are  not  necessarily  unique  to 
this  institution.  They  are  or  could  be  in- 
cluded in  art,  natural  history,  anthropology 
and  history  museums. 

I  will  not  use  this  occasion  to  enumerate 
those  parts  of  learning  physics  which  could 
best  be  organized  in  television  and  film  pro- 
grams or  in  library  book  arrangements  or 
park  and  recreation  facilities.  Certainly  there 
would  be  some  overlap  and  redundancy  be- 
tween the  roles  of  the  adjunctive  systems 
that  I  have  proposed  as  a  Utopian  concept  for 
public  education. 

PROBLEM    OF    CERTIFICATION 

I  do  want  to  discuss  the  major  obstacle  to 
the  establishment  of  this  broader  concept 
lor  public  education.  Each  one  of  the  ad- 
junctive systems  would  have  to  be  financed 
and  there  is  little  hope  of  doing  so  If  the 
total  of  the  expenditures  were  to  be  pro- 
hibitively more  than  that  which  is  currently 
spent  for  schools,  museums,  libiary,  tele- 
vision and  park  systems. 

The  financing  problem  would  probably  be 
solvable  if  one  could  overcome  an  even  more 
crucial  obstacle  to  the  suggested  Utopia.  It 
Is  the  obstacle  of  certification.  Enlightened 
attempts  at  educational  improvement  dur- 
ing the  past  half  century  are  replete  with 
schemes  that  have  plunged  into  darkness 
because  they  could  not  meet  the  demands 
for  certification  of  the  students.  No  one  ever 
flunks  a  museum  or  a  television  program  or 
a  library  or  a  park  .  .  .  but  they  do  flunk 
a  course  .  .  .  they  do  "flunk  out  of  school  ". 
Only  schools  can  certify  students;  only  cer- 
tified students  can  progress.  As  a  result  only 
schools  are  conceived  as  public  education. 
Even  Government  Surplus  property  is  avail- 
able only  to  accredited  degree  granting 
schools.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine the  only  funding  that  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Office  of  Education  must  come 
through  channels  that  are  Initiated  by  the 
school  system.  Fortunately  things  are  begin- 
ning to  open  up  a  little.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  the  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  have  found  niches 
through  which  they  can  fund  educational 
endeavors  that  do  not  necessarily  originate 
In  or  through  schools. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  current 
mechanisms  for  certification  are  not  only 
stifling  to  educational  progress  but  that  they 
are  also  extraordinarily  costly  and  wasteful 

UNNECESSARILY    EXPENSIVE 

Certification  is  an  Impediment  not  only  as 
applied  to  graduates  from  schools  but  also 
within  the  school  structure  Itself.  Some  years 
ago  I  tried  to  help  a  senior  physics  major 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  to  take  a 
course   in    genetics.    It    was    impossible    be- 


cause he  had  not  had  a  cour.se  in  Introduc- 
Ijry  biv^logy.  'ihe  student  was  well  read  in 
blclogy  and  might  have  been  able  to  pass  a 
Biolofiy  I  examination  hut  this  circumstance 
is  irrelevant  to  the  main  point.  The  student 
needed  otily  a  small  fraction  of  the  material 
in  Biology  I  to  fully  benefit  frcm  a  course  in 
genetics  He  did  not  need  all  of  Biology  I 
to  benefit  from  a  course  in  genetics.  It  wcuUl 
have  been  unnecessarily  expensive  for  him 
to  take  the  elementary  course  in  terms  of 
teacher  lime,  lab  e:;uipment.  classroom  .space 
and  the  student's  time  and  money. 

Mcst  courses  use  only  bfs  and  i  l?ces  frcm 
prerequisite  cctirscs.  Today  with  the  evolv- 
ing' t;adgctry  cf  prcgn-mmed  ler.rning.  com- 
puter a'.';istcd  ir.siructlcn,  films  und  inter- 
active tolcvi.sion.  these  missing  bits  and 
pieces  can  be  filled  in  even  mcra  reacilly 
tli.Tii  has  r.Iwa;,s  Jjeen  possible  with  reference 
bco;;.i  alone.  In  fact  this  kind  of  (jap-filling 
feems  to  me  the  mcst  le-i;imate  u^e  for 
■"Sophisticated  Educatlcr.al  Technology"  Stu- 
dents would  have  to  be  informed  as  to  what, 
was  expected  o:  them  when  tliey  enroll  in  a 
cotirre.  but  it  would  certainly  reduce  the 
overall  cost  of  schools  if  the  siudcnts  were 
allowed  to  start  wherever  they  wanted  to  and 
be  responsible  fcr  rectifying  their  own  par- 
tictilar  deficiencies. 

The  demands  for  external  certtncation  are 
even  more  wasteful  nnd  pernicious  than  the 
Internal  requirements,  in  an  overwhelming 
numb;'r  of  ms'anccs  tiie  demands  of  an 
emplover  for  a  hich  school  diploma  or  a;: 
advanced  tinivcrsiiy  degree  do  not  stem  fr(M:; 
any  conviction  on  the  p.irt  of  the  employer 
that  the  individual  will  have  learned  wha: 
is  needed  to  do  liis  Job  -.veil.  In  these  instance- 
the  dijjloma  serves  merely  as  a  t-Uiarantee 
that  the  per::on  hns  the  stamina  and  temper- 
ament to  put  up  with  guff  for  twelve  or  six- 
teen or  twenty  years  and  is,  therefore,  not 
a  bad  risk  for  one-the-Job  training  or  trouble- 
free  employment.  Why  should  the  educa- 
tior.iil  system  have  to  pay  for  such  a  certifi- 
cate and  all  the  hundreds  of  standardized 
and  non-standardi.'ed  tests  and  requirements 
that  it  rests  on. 

Whe:i  I  attended  Jolin-,  Hopkins  University 
in  the  early  thirties  they  were  struggling 
Willi  the  educational  lmpedim:nts  imposed 
by  the  requirements  of  certification.  Thev 
gave  a  smaller  collection  of  grades  than 
usual  (Honor.  Pass  and  Fail)  and  an  under- 
graduate thesis  replaced  a  detailed  list  oi" 
required  courses.  After  I  left  Hopkins  thev 
went  even  further.  A  faculty  committee  was 
a.ssif:ned  to  each  student.  Tiie  student  could 
graduate  i;  and  when  he  was  intellectually 
mature  enough  to  do  so  in  tl^e  opinion  oi 
tliis  committee.  This  experimental  procedure 
was  very-shori-lived.  The  pressure  from  em- 
ployers and  graduate  schools  forced  a  return 
to  the  standard  methcd  of  kee-iu"  track  of 
btutkr.ts  and  certifying  their  diplomas. 

THE  PRESFNT  RICAMAROLE 

The  pre.sent  rigamarole  of  certification  Is 
so  ingrained  in  our  thinking  that  it  is  im- 
possible, even  for  mc.  lo  really  conceive  how 
the  world  would  run  without  it  But  I  think 
it  could.  I  have  never  been  an  employer  be- 
fore but  the  E::p:oratorium  is  such  a  unique 
situation  that  no  one  who  works  here  was 
ever  really  trained  to  do  what  is  required  of 
them  much  le.ss  certified  as  being  proficient 
at  it.  We  waste  some  money  by  engaging 
the  wrong  people  for  a  specific  part  of  the 
Job  (probably  no  more  than  if  we  accepted 
only  graduates  of  a  hypothetical  mti.seum 
school)  but  It  seems  to  me  more  fitting  that 
we  waste  money  In  a  few  instances  than  it 
would  be  to  place  the  burden  of  a  much  more 
pervasive  waste  on  the  entire  educational 
process. 

Without  the  incessant  stages  of  formal  cer- 
tification that  we  now  practice,  students 
would  have  to  be  provided  some  understand- 
ing of  wliat  could  or  might  be  expected  of 
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iheiii.  'I'here  tee  miiu,  »h>s  oI  pru^iaiii^;  thi>- 
luiderrstandiiia.  One  of  the  he^t  and  healthiest 
IS  ro  promote  more  coiituct  uith  and  e\- 
po-.ure  to  adtilti  'lian  is  now  usual  for  vounj; 
people.  Surely  youngsters  learn  what  is 
achievable  In  coiiipetirive  sports  by  watch- 
ing: older  childreji  and  by  wntching  athleieb 
periorm  in  stadia  and  o'.er  television.  Ihere 
IS  no  reason  that  the  Siinie  degree  of  norni- 
biuldini,'  could  not  be  available  for  inieller- 
tual,  artistic  and  craft  periornmnce. 

Without  tlie  present  »>niphasi.-<  on  certiiicii- 
timi,  colleges,  graduate  schools  .ind  employers 
would  bear  the  burden  ol  iearnint;  what  they 
could     about     each     induidunl.     Applicants 
would  have  to  describe  nhnt  thev  had  learned 
and    not    what    cour.se.s    they    had    t;iken   or 
degrees  ihey  had  been  granted.  Certification 
is    often     nnstakenlc    associated     with     the 
estiibiwhment   ol  hi^:h  ■^tandaids    It  1>  cer- 
tainly  appropriate  that    ediicalor.s   esiablish 
lilgh   standards   lor   their   on  n   penormanco 
and  even  wo:k  collectivelv  to  nialniain  spe- 
cific   peda^;ot;ical   .^tandarcLs    icr   their   insri- 
tutioiis.  But  high  standards  in  education  need 
not  be  considert-d  equnalei.r  to  high  stand- 
ards in  nianutactnre  v.hirh  are  expected   in 
provide    a    inoney-bsuk    gu;iran',ee    for    ilic 
product.  Acceptance  of  applicant!,  vould  ue!l 
be  inlluenced   by  -Ahai   6clu>oI    -hey  had   af- 
lended  without   any  record  of  the  perlorm- 
aiice   of   the   appllc.mt    in   school.    However, 
applicants  'Aould  bv  me  same  token  fee!  that 
it   was  important   to  relate  all   their  educa- 
tional pxperieices,   the  books  ihe,\    like,  the 
television   programs   tliev    had   watched,   the 
inii.seum,s  in  which  :he>  had  spent  time.  The 
resultant  proce.ss  of  selection  might  appear 
to  be  more  cof-c!\    to  an  adiiii.-»ions  divl.sion 
or  to  H  personnel  depar'ment.  but  tlie  actual 
cast   to  society   wonkl   be  much  lower   than 
the  present  system.  No:  onlv  because  .so  much 
us  now  certified  .ibout  each  individual  that 
is   irrelevant    tu  a   .-pecfic   application,    but 
because  schools   lia-.  e  been   asked   to  do  all 
of  education,  mmh  ol  v.  hidi  could  be  done 
more  efficientl;   in  oilier  envirouiuents. 

I  liave  belabored  Uie  mtiter  of  certificatinn 
.-.o  elaborHTely  becar>.j  the  requirements  of 
.scliool  certification  ^OiidU  block  the  broad- 
ening of  public  education  lo  include  ad- 
junctive educational  p<'ss;bilities  that  could 
be  .so  efiective  and  so  helpful  Without  tlic 
iii.-^i.' tence  on  in-S(  iiool  ceriiticaiion,  tlie 
>chooIs  themselves  could  be  more  effecti\e 
and  far  less  costU  .  Bt.th  local  and  national 
funds  could  go  much  further  it  they  were 
diverted  from  the  deinancLs  ot  ceitification 
:ind  were  applied  to  the  broiid-T  raiii:e  of 
educatioii:il  environments  that  liave  been 
developing  during  tlie  past   Imlf  century. 

Kids  play  hooky  from  school  to  come  to 
the  E.xploratorium.  Tliat  is  .sup(>osed  to  be 
i>ad.  but  I  think  tht  i'   is  .-reat 


.A    BILL    TO    .\ME\D    THE    FEDKRAL 
WATER  POLLL'TIO.n;  CONIROL  ACT 

I  Mr  ROUSH  asked  and  wa.s  given  pev- 
mi.s.sion  to  extend  his  iviiaarks  at  thi.s 
i>oint  hi  the  Rccono  and  to  iiielude  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  ■.vhicli  \<ould amend  tlie 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  bc- 
cau.sc  some  communities,  especially  .small 
ones,  have  been  cauMhr  in  an  unneces- 
sary and  unfair  bind 

In  1972  when  t'le  Water  Quiility 
Amendments  were  enacted,  the  Consres-s 
decided  to  termin-.ite  tiie  so-called  reim- 
bursement program  under  the  municipal 
si.'wage  treatment  :;iant  proMsions  of  the 
old  law.  but  to  appropriate  tunds  for 
making  reimbur.sement  yrants  to  those 
communitie.s  which  had  nlready  begrun 
work  under  the  old  :)rogram. 


A  lew  communities,  uhich  v.ei-e  pro- 
ceeding: under  the  reimbur.sement  grant 
program  v, ere  caught  in  the  transition 
period  and.  despite  the  fact  that  they  had 
acted  pioperly  and  in  good  faith,  they 
four.d  they  were  not  eligible  to  receive 
tiien  share  of  the  fund.s  apm'opriated  to 
close  out  tlie  program.  In  almost  every 
ca.se  these  were  small  communities,  in 
many  cases  operaterl  by  part-time  city 
officials  with  neither  ihe  resources  nor 
the  stpiT  expcrti.sc  lo  meet  their  problem. 
Their  problem  is  tli;u  section  i'06a  re- 
fiuiies  that  construction  of  a  protect  must 
liave  been  inifiatcd  between  July  1  1966 
and  June  30.  1M72.  it  it  is  to  be  eligible  tor 
reimbiu-semeni.  Yet.  the  1972  law  did  not 
pass  mull  Ocrob;'r  of  tliai  year. 

In  my  home  State.  Indiana,  three  com- 
munities ueie  caught  in  this  unfortunate 
situation,  one  of  the.se  is  in  my  district, 
'ihe  situation  in  I.aGianue  is  typical. 
Under  Older  by  the  India nti  Stream  Pol- 
lution Control  to  install  pliosiihatc  re- 
moval equipment.  Ihey  dt  i  uled  tu  provide 
the  equipment  and  appl\  f r  •■  a  reimbur.se- 
ment Lrani.  An  en"ineenn,'4  firm  v.asem- 
plo". ed  plans  were  drawn  ud:  ttiese  were 
siibniirted  to  the  S'ate  agency  aiid  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  An 
ad',  ci  ri.semcnt  for  bids  was  published  and 
a  contract  signed.  How, ever  the  cnntraci 
was  signed  on  July  3.  1972,  3  dtiys  after 
the  imposed  deadline  for  initiatin.g  con- 
struction. This  did  not  bectniie  clear  to 
LaCriange.  however,  until  the  FP.A  re- 
iuscd  to  accept  an  application  for  reim- 
bureinent  on  the  basis  ol  the  July  '.'> 
contract  date 

In  the  case  ol  I.aGraiige.  and  I  sus- 
pect if.ost  other  coumumities  w.iiich  find 
them.selves  in  similar  circumstances,  the 
amouift  of  the  possible  reimbursement  Is 
n(>t  large — in  this  ca.se  »:<:>. 000.  To  La- 
Grange,  however,  thi.s  represents  nearly 
1  year's  gro.ss  revenue  from  the  entire 
sewage  treatment  operation  and  it  is  a 
larue  sum  to  LaGiaiige  residents 

Thus  my  bill  today  would  provide  that 
the  cutoff  date  should  be  not  July  1.  1972. 
but  efftctive  willi  the  passji^e  ol  the  law. 
Octtiber  18.  1972.  to  iM'otect  some  of  these 
small  communities  which  were  well  on 
the  way  witli  their  desiuns  and  plans 
wiien  they  were  hit  with  what  amoitnfs 
to  a  retroactive  dateline 

Second,  my  amendment  also  allov.s 
thu.se  communities  which  tall  under  the 
provision  of  this  amendment  a  reason- 
able amount  ol  time,  namely  6  months, 
to  flic  initial  applications  for  reimbuise- 
menc  once  this  amendment  is  pas.sed. 

I  think  we  are  simply  rigiiting  a  leg- 
i.slafive  wrong  by  pa-s-sim^  tliis  s,mple  bill 


SUPPORT  OF  RESEARCH  FOR  IN- 
FERTILITY PROBLEMS  AND  IN- 
FANT METABOLIC  Ti:STING  TO 
PREVENT  MENTAL  RETARDATION 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
nn.-sitm  to  e.xtend  his  .vmarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  R^cokd  and  to  include  e.x- 
tr.meous  matter.  ■ 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  v  hilc  we  do 
so  much  for  contraception,  ve  do  rela- 
tively notliing  for  fertility.  It  is  estimated 
tha;.  one  out  of  seven  coui->les — 3'j  mil- 
lion couples — are  unable  to  have  chil- 
dren. In  addition,   there  are  over  2'  . 


million  couples  who.se  female  partnei 
has  difficulty  conceiving  or  carrying  a 
child  to  term.  Many  of  these  married 
couples  would  like  to  have  children  ai;d 
ar»>  unable  to.  They  should  be  able  to 
find  medical  a.ssittance  to  help  tlmn 
have  children  as  easily  as  others  can  to 
limit  theirs. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  any  federally  funded  in- 
fertiiit;-  .service  deals  only  with  inter- 
conceptual  care  between  pregnancies 
Existing  tamily  planning  .services  are 
primarily  designed  to  prevent  the  cycle 
of  unwanted  children.  The  support  thev 
liave  offeied  has  been  contraceptive  in 
ntituie  including  progiams  to  distribute 
biith  control  devices  or  drugs  makim.; 
it  possible  for  families  to  space  th.eii 
children  il  they  wish.  Federal  programs 
should  vieal  witi-  more  than  contracep- 
tive care  Tlie  legislation  Dr.  Carter,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  I  are  in- 
troducim;  toda\  would  establish  pro- 
gf.tms  to  iis.sist  research  in  fertility,  ster- 
ility, and  the  reproductive  uroce.ss! 

In  197,3  in  the  United  States  for  the 
.second  con.secutive  .vear.  birth  rates  as 
well  as  fertility  rates  fell  to  their  lowest 
points  in  hi.>tor.\.  The  popuiarion  -re- 
placement Itrer'  of  2.1  children  pet 
lamil,\  diopped  to  1.9.  Births  in  the 
Uiiiied  States  were  the  smallest  number 
since  1945.  Tlie  number  of  marriages  h.r 
1973  showed  the  sinalle.st  increa.se  sin- e 
U).i9. 

We  aie  put  tin-  millions  of  dollars  in.to 
hmitm  ■  the  si/e  of  families  and  I  .supjx.rt 
that.  But  there  are  tho.se  childless 
couples— 12  million  people— who  would 
like  lo  have  a  child  but  are  unable  to. 
1  he  state  of  present  medical  knowledge 
is  such  that  many  families  can  be  helped 
We  wai  r  to  help  them  and  such  researth 
pro'-irams  would  provide  the  neerietl 
as.-sistance. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  bill  Dr.  C.ARrtt; 
and  I  are  introducing  today  are:  Ms.  Ab- 
/i-c.  Mr.  Bkodhead.  Mr.  Bi;o\vn  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Burke  of  California.  Mr. 
DowNLY.  M'.  EiLBERo.  Mr.  Fra.ser.  Mr. 
HAfniNCiTON.  Mr.  Kicks.  Ms.  Hoi.r7M\N. 
Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Obei.st.mi, 
Ml,-.  Spellman.  and  Mr.  Wihih. 

Dr.  C.\r.T!i;  and  I  are  al.so  introduc- 
ing another  bill  which  provides  that  all 
federally  as>i.'~icd  hospitals  routinely 
perlorni  certain  tests  on  newborn  in- 
fitnts  in  order  to  detect  metabolic  dis- 
orders that  could  retard  brain  develoj)- 
iiient  The  tests  to  be  administered  to 
tlie  infants  ari  for  phenylketonuria, 
homozygous  sickle  cell  disea.se,  branched- 
chain  ketonuria.  galacto.semia,  homo- 
cystinuria.  adronosine  deaminase  defi- 
ciency, and  histidinemia. 

Most  of  these  disea.scs  are  related  to  an 
inability  to  u.se  amino  acids  and  aic 
treatable  if  not  curable.  Plienylkctonuiiu 
w  hit  h  can  lead  to  retardation  is  definite- 
ly preventable  as  is  galactosemia — an  in- 
ability to  digest  lacto.se — which  untreat- 
ed can  cau.-e  blindness  and  cataracts. 

These  metabolic  diseases  affect  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  children.  We  mu.st  do 
what  we  can  to  see  that  the  disea.se. 
where  it  exists,  is  identified  and  treated. 
Mi'iiy  o*^  these  children  can  be  sa\ed.  at 
little  cost.  Tliink  of  the  iJarenfs'  ,ioy  in 
havins  their  child  .saved  from  a  lite  of 
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ratardation  and  think  of  the  child  en- 
abled to  live  a  full  and  healthy  life.  New- 
born testing  and  identification  of  exist- 
ing conditions  is  an  incalculable  invest- 
aient  in  the  fature  of  our  children. 

Recently,  the  prerident  of  the  National 
As.sociation  of  Retarded  Citizens,  Marion 
P.  Smith,  in  an  address  to  that  organiza- 
tion's 25th  annual  convention,  said  that 
it  is  possible  to  prevent  50  percent  of  the 
cases  of  mental  retardation  'Dy  prenatal 
and  postnatal  infant  care,  proper  diet 
and  testing  for  metabolic  disorders. 

This  bill  is  modeled  on  the  New  York 
State  law  which  was  signed  into  law  in 
September  1974  and  whose  sponsor  was 
State  Senator  William  Conklin. 

The  cor.ponsors  of  this  bill  are:  Ms. 
Abzug.  Mr.  Blouin.  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Eraser,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mrs.  SriTROEDER.  and  Mrs.  Spell- 
man. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE— PART  V 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  with 
60  House  cosponsors  I  have  introduced 
H.R.4772  and  H.R.  4774,  the  National 
Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975.  The  bUl 
has  been  given  equally  strong  support 
in  the  Senate  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced as  S.  1163  by  Senators  Frank  Moss 
and  Frank  Church,  respective  chairmen 
of  tlie  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long 
Teim  Care  and  Committee  on  Aging, 
Hugh  Scott,  Senate  minority  leader,  and 
Senators  Williams.  Domenici,  and  Tun- 

NEY. 

To  discuss  the  need  for  home  health 
care  and  the  public  support  this  proposal 
is  receiving,  it  is  my  intention  to  place 
statements  in  the  Record  several  times 
a  week  by  experts  and  lay  persons  com- 
menting on  the  legislation. 

This  is  the  fifth  in  the  series: 

IFroin  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  24,  197.'51 

Anovr  Ni w  York — Such  Good  Fkifn.hs 

(By  John  Corry) 

He  was  90,  and  so  was  she,  and  although 
their  union  had  never  been  solemnized  by 
marriage  il  certainly  had  been  sanctified  by 
time.  They  had  lived  together  40  years,  and 
now  .she  was  bedridden,  her  sight  and  hearing 
failing,  and  he  was  arthritic,  unable  to  go  up 
or  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  As  best  he  cotild, 
however,  he  looked  after  her. 

•Hello,  Captain,"  Dr.  Philip  W.  Brickner 
said  to  him  the  other  day.  This  was  at  a 
brownstone  on  West  12th  Street  where  the 
old  man  and  woman  lived.  Once,  the  man 
had  been  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  Coii- 
ii.'Ught  Rangers. 

"Come  in,  come  in,"  the  man  said.  He 
was  leaning  heavily  on  a  cane,  and  he  led 
Dr.  Brickner  and  his  companions,  Sister 
Teresita  Diique.  who  was  a  nurse,  and  Gloria 
Rich  a  social  worker,  Into  the  bedroom.  The 
old  woman  on  the  bed  didn't  move. 

"Love,  may  I  take  your  blood  pressure'?" 
Sister  Teresita  said  to  her. 

The  old  woman's  eyelids  fluttered,  which 
T, iis  a  small  sign  of  recognition.  Once,  she 
had  been  a  successful  writer  oi  children's 
books. 

Tlien  Dr.  Brickm  r  e.\iuiiiii(d  lici-.  She  wore 


socks  and  red  booties  under  the  bed  clothes. 
and  she  was  very  neat  and  clean.  Tlie  captain 
had  seen  to  that. 

■"Are  you  able  to  sleep  much.'"  Sister  Ter- 
esita said. 

"No,  but  I  close  my  eyes,  and  it  plei'ses  the 
captain, "the  old  woman  said.  In  a  real  w.iy, 
they  were  still  lovers. 

Dr.  Brickner,  meanwhile  was  e>aminiiig  the 
captain.  Besides  the  arthritis,  lie  had  con- 
ge.stlve  heart  failure,  but  he  was  still  a  re- 
markably cheerful  man. 

"Ah,  the  Irish,"  said  the  captain,  who  had 
been  born  in  Londonderry,  "they  don't  know 
what  they  want,  and  they  won  a  be  b:ippy 
until  they  get  it." 

Now  the  captain  and  tlic  old  woman,  de- 
spite their  backgrounds,  were  not  s,ngular 
cases,  and  at  least  they  had  eacli  other.  All 
over  New  York  there  are  people  like  '  hem, 
unable  to  leave  their  homes,  sharing  a  tierce 
independence,  and  unwilling  to  go  into  nurs- 
ing homes.  For  the  most  pan  they  are  alime, 
and  they  never  see  doctors. 

About  two  years  ago,  St.  Vinoenf.s  Ho.spital 
began  to  seek  out  people  like  this,  and  in  the 
Chelsea-Greenwich  Village  area  so  far  they 
have  found  263  of  them.  There  are  many 
more,  of  course,  throughout  the  ci;y.  The 
extraordinary  thing  is  that  hospitals  in  New 
York  have  never  sent  a  doctor,  muse  and 
.social  worker  into  their  homes  before. 

"We  tore  the  veils  aw'ay  from  our  eyes,  ' 
Dr.  Brickner  says,  "and  we  realized  that  there 
are  groups  of  medically  untreated  people. 
Most  of  them  are  totally  Impoverished,  and 
they  value  Independence  even  more  than  life 
Itself. 

"They  don't  want  to  go  Into  nursing  liotnes, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  loners  all  their 
lives.  They're  without  family  or  friends,  and 
they'd  rather  die  alone  than  have  to  reach 
out  for  help." 

St.  Vincent's  does  not  charge  people  it 
helps,  and  under  the  rules  It  cannot  charge 
Medicaid  because  Medicaid  will  not  reim- 
burse a  hospital  for  caring  for  a  patient  In 
his  home. 

The  odd  thing  here  is  that  Medicaid  pa- 
tients In  New  York  are  kept  In  nursing  homes 
for  something  more  than  $800  a  month.  St. 
Vincent's  has  found  that  it  can  keep  a  pa- 
tient at  home  for  less  than  one-third  tills 
amount,  Including  the  cost  of  medical  care, 
rent  and  food. 

The  savings,  obviously,  are  significant:  so 
are  the  human  benefits.  Representative  Ed- 
ward Koch  has  Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
that  would  allow  Medicaid  to  reimburse  a 
hospital  for  treating  a  patient  in  his  home, 
and  if  It  passes,  then  other  hospitals  might 
do  what  St.  Vincent's  Is  doing. 

On  the  day  that  Dr.  Brickner.  Sister  Ter- 
esita and  Mrs.  Rich  visited  the  captain  and 
his  lady,  they  also  visited  a  woman  in  a 
housing  project  on  West  27th  Street.  She 
was  very  frail  and  had  a  great  cloud  of  w  hite 
hair,  and  when  the  people  from  St.  Vincent's 
walked  Into  her  apartment  she  was  lying 
in  bed. 

"What  are  you  doing  In  bed?  Isn't  your 
heart  beating?"  Dr.  Brickner  said. 

"Oh,  It's  always  beating,"  the  frail  woman 
said. 

"You   talk   too  much,"   Dr.   Brickner  said 

"How  am  I  making  out?  "  the  frail  womm 
said. 

"You're  terrific,"  Dr.  Brickner  said. 

The  frail  woman  had  once  been  In  a  nurs- 
ing home,  but  If  she  had  stayed,  she  said  she 
wovild  have  died.  She  was  now  101  vears  old. 


JUDGE 


DR.  CANDELA  RESPONDS: 
FOR  YOURSELF 

•  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  \\&&  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  in. 


197.'^  I  ijlactd  correspondence  in  the  Con- 
GRE.SSIONAL  RECORD  that  I  had  witli  Dr. 
Lester  J.  Candela,  executive  director,  ol 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  Count;  of 
Queens,  Inc.  In  doing  .so.  I  brought  to 
the  House's  iiltention  the  refusal  of  a 
pliysician  to  come  to  the  hospital  to 
examine  a  iii'tient  during  the  day  of  his 
admi  io'i  to  ihe  intensive  corona r,\-  care 
ward  of  a  liospital  in  New  York  City. 
This  seemc'u  to  me  to  be  a  risky  iirc.e- 
dure  for  someone  sit  k  enough  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  intensive  coronary  care 
ward  of  a  hospital.  The  question  I  raised 
was  whether  the  doctor  had  acted  pron- 
eilv  under  the  circiunstances.  I  al.so 
commented  on  the  difficulty  of  getting 
doctors  to  make  home  visits  and  asked 
whether  this  now  applied  to  hospitals  as 
well. 

I  thought  it  V\orth while  lo  write  to  iHr 
medical  societies  of  the  fi\e  counties  nt 
the  city  of  New  York  to  get  their  poh:t 
ol  view  on  the  matter.  One  of  the  lepjies 
was  from  Dr.  Lester  J.  Candela:  I  placed 
his  respon.se  in  the  Co.\gke.ssional  REro;;n 
on  March  lo  with  some  comments  of 
my  own.  Dr.  Candela  felt  that  my  c'tn- 
ments  were  unfair,  as  well  as  my  in- 
terpretation of  his  Maich  10  letter— 
which  while  I  quoted  from  in  my  sl;i le- 
nient, I  placed  in  its  entirety  in  ih-^ 
Record.  Dr.  Candela  has  v,ntten  a  re- 
buttal and  asked  that  it  be  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  in  all 
fairness  I  am  plea.sed  to  do  so.  I  will  not 
place  the  entire  correspondence  in  tiie 
Record  at  thi.s  time  because  of  its 
length — and  instead  a.sk  that  tho.se  who 
are  interested  in  this  matter  to  refer  to 
the  March  10  Record,  page  H1509.  Dr 
Candela's  re.sjionse  of  March  21  follon  ,: 

.MruK  Ai,  Socifiv  OF  Tii:; 
Cot  NiY  i)v  Qut:kns,  In(  , 

Miircit  21,  J ;/,",;. 
Hon.  EuWARu  I.  Koch, 
Houfie  of  Reprfscntutti  .w. 
Wiishingt07i,  DC. 

Dear  Me.  Ko(  n :  I  read  \inir  rt-uiarks  In 
the  Congressional  Record  and  was  amazed  to 
.see  how  a  few  remarks  drawti  out  of  context 
can  distort  the  entire  thrust  of  a  letter.  It 
should  be  ob\i()iis  in  re-reading  niy  lri-(;- 
in  reply  tu  your  hypothetical  ca.se  that,  at 
no  time,  did  I  make  any  statements  in  tii  ■ 
context  to  which  yon  alh^ged  and  I  havt  sij 
informed  the  Sjjeaker  of  the  House  A  opv 
ol'  my  letter  to  him  is  aitached. 
Sincerely. 

I-V-l  I  K  .J.  C.«iNDbL'\,  W.D., 

Executive  Din-  -tnr. 
Mv.DH  AL  Sociurv  (IK  1  iir 

Cot!NTY  Of  QUF.E.NS,  lN<    , 

Forp.tt  Hilh.  N.Y..  March   >!.  lit:  V 
Hon.  Cakl  Alblrt. 
Speaker,  lloubC  of  RrprcMcntatil-es, 
Wadkiiiyloii,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  ALlifi'.':  On  March  10.  1975,  R<  ji- 
r<\sentative  Edward  I.  Koch  entered  Into  the 
Congressinual  Record  an  alleged  reply  from 
me  on  a  situation  lie  sent  to  me  '.'liich  I  >)e- 
lleved  to  be  hypothetical,  btit  which  I  riow 
understand  (from  the  copy  of  the  Conur.>,*- 
sional  Record  which  he  forwarded  to  i;:e( 
reiers  to  his  own  family. 

X  call  your  attention  to  liie  ■ca.se"  he  re- 
layed to  me.  which  appears  under  "State- 
ment of  Facts'  In  the  attached  Congres- 
sional Record — and  my  reply  to  him  whic:i 
follows  it,  which  hardly  supports  hi.s  con- 
tentions. 

Wiilioiu  my  guing  hr.o  de-ails,  I  believe 
you  will  find  from  a  re.iding  of  my  letter 
mia  the  case  in  (incstion  that  it   is  pvident 
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that  there  Is  nc-  even  the  remo-.est  resem- 
blauce  between  his  allegations  and  my  reply. 
His  letter  wa.s  so  hypothetical  as  to  be  vague 
;iiid  I  suggested  (t-;  vou  will  note  tu  my  letter 
iu  the  Record)  'hat  he  ask  speclSc  que^tioris 
and  I  would  be  ■happy  to  reply  "  His  report 
tT  the  House  (which  is  now  m  the  Record) 
consiiited  of  taklnic  a  few  items  in  ni\  lett-er, 
out  of  con:ext,  and  then  distorting  ihem  to 
indicate  that  I  was  saying  something  entirely 
different  A  careful  reading  of  my  letter  in 
response  to  his  hyparhetical  case  may  well 
reveai  that  what  ilr.  Koch  found  "infuriat- 
ing was  really  the  fact  that  his  allegations 
v'ere  demonstrated  to  be  baseless. 

1  auggest  that  you  note  in  the  attached 
copy  oi  the  record  the  points  indicated  in  my 
cnrre.'pondenre  by  red  letteij  and  the  cor- 
responding statements  In  h^  report  to  the 
House.  y^ 

Mr.  Koch  refers  las  hgdld  to  mei  to  a  sup- 
posed situation  where  there  was  diagnosis 
and  treatment  by  phone."  You  will  note 
that  my  letter  clearly  indicates  that  there 
u  as  no  diagnosis  by  phone. 

Again,  Mr.  Koch  In  the  Re-ord  di^cur^es 
nursing  homes  and  says  that  "(doctors)  do 
not  want  to  treat  patients  in  their  homes  or 
institutions  .  .  .  and  would  prefer  to  treat 
tijem  by  telephone '—and  then  he  adds  that 
I  Said  "This  is  a  canard."  This  is  pure  im- 
aginative distortion.  Iu  my  letter,  in  which 
I  said  nothing  about  nursing  homes,  I  re- 
icrred  to  a  statement  he  made  that  hou.se 
calls  were  a  "rarity"  and  I  said  that  thi-s  was 
a  canard.  In  support  of  my  statement.  I  of- 
ffcred  to  document  thixt  house  calls  are  still 
bfiiig  made.  Please  see  my  letter.  Mr.  Koch 
then  continues  on  tlie  mir.^ing  home  Bbu.ses 
( which  we  all  read  about)  but.  you  may  note, 
t'.iat  there  wa.s  nothing  in  either  his  letter 
or  my  letter  about  the  nursing  home  problem 
and  It  was  le:ss  than  proper  to  relate  thLs  to 
the  case  about  which  he  wrote  to  me  and  our 
exchange  of  correspondence 

I  am  amiited  that  a  man  of  Mr  Koch's  level 
should  take  advantage  of  his  position  to 
marie  a  persaual  attack,  with  names,  dist.ort- 
tng  the  facts,  as  my  letter  In  response  to  his 
(as  presented  In  the  Record)  will  reveal.  I 
particularly  note  his  Intemperate  remarks 
regarding  the  profcsion  as  a  whole  which 
have  no  basis  in  fact. 

I  thought  you  might  like  a  factual  version 
tind.  if  It  were  possible,  it  would  seem  fair 
that  the  Record  .-hould  be  corrected. 
Sincerely, 

LrsTf  p.  J.  CANDEtA.  M  D  , 

Errrrfiic  Director. 


GPOS  BOOK  DISPOS.\L  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  KOCH  a.^ked  and  was  ctiven  per- 
Mti.^-sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  iu  the  Recokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March  22 
;-.<ue  of  The  Nation  carried  an  excellent 
article  on  the  Government  Printing  Office 
by  Frank  Warner.  A  number  of  is.sue.s 
v.ere  raised,  ir.cludin','  policies  that  now 
make  publications  free  for  some,  but  at 
cost  for  others,  v.hich  stigpest  that  the 
Printing  Office's  policies  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Congress. 

Most  disturbing,  however,  was  the  re- 
port that  last  year  the  GPO  destroyed  2 
inilhon  pounds  of  books  worth  about  $1.2 
million.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  deserves 
mimediate  attetuion.  The  books  were  de- 
stroyed because  they  were  no  longer  in 
great  demand.  According  to  the  Warner 
report,  the  Government  Printing  Office 
does  not  utilize  the  iLsual  marketmg  mode 
of  increasing  sales  of  an  item  whose  de- 
mand has  weakened:  discounts.  What 
IS  so  distre.^sing  about  the  destruction 


of  the  publications  is  not  only  their  dollar 
value  but  al.so  the  loss  in  information — 
often  from  Government  sponsored 
studies — that  could  otherwise  be  distrib- 
uted to  schools,  libraries,  community 
centers,  and  even  private  individuals. 
Why  can  not  the  GPO  notify  tiie  public 
of  publications  it  wants  to  dispo.se  of  and 
offer  dLsrounts  in  its  monthly  mailing 
to  sub.scribets?  Peihaps  these  publica- 
tions should  al.so  be  made  avtul.ible  to 
lor'al  libraries  at  no  cost. 
The  aiticle  from  The  Nation  follov.s: 

A    \'[RV    Oon    PlEMSHlNd    HnlisE 

(By  Frank  Warner) 
The  U  S.  Government  Prlnthtg  Office  is  ihe 
largest  publishing  hou^e  in  the  world.  Every 
year  it  prints  hundreds  of  millions  of  books 
and  pamphlets  under  thou.sands  of  titles.  An 
oddity  of  this  publishing  house  Is  that  It 
never  admits  to  putting  out  a  work  of  fiction, 
which  Ls  not  to  say  that  I's  procedures  are 
based  very  firmly  on  facts. 

Worst  things  fast:  la.st  year  the  Go\oin- 
ment  Printuig  Office  (GPO)  destroyed  2  mil- 
lion pounds  of  books.  That's  about  2  million 
books,  worth  about  $1.2  million,  or  $720,000 
at  the  normal  40  per  cent  publL-her's  dis- 
count. But  the  GPO  does  not  give  discounts — 
not  to  the  average  buyer,  anyway.  The  Print - 
l!ig  Ofiice  would  rather  destroy  its  books  than 
sell  them  to  the  public  at  a  discount. 

WTien  a  government  agency  aslcs  the  GPO 
to  print  a  document,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  orders  as  many  additional  copies 
as  he  thinks  can  be  sold  lo  the  public.  Then, 
at  six-month  intervals,  each  publicatlon'.s 
record  Is  reviewed  by  GPO  Inventory  iiianage- 
ment  specialists.  It  they  find  that  a  work's 
demand  has  significantly  declined  or  that  It 
ha.s  become  obsolete,  they  order  most  or  all  of 
the  remaining  copies  destroyed.  The  bc>oks 
and  pamphlets  are  sold  for  $30  a  ton  to  pa- 
per dealers,  who  are  to  take  care  that  the 
documents  never  reappear  in  their  original 
form.  Readers  and  researchers  are  given  no 
chance  to  bay  the  pulilications  at  a  reduced 
price. 

The  .strangest  tiding  about  this  practice  Is 
that  no  one  at  the  Pruning  Ofiice  appears  to 
know  why  it  is  done.  The  people  uho  order 
the  destruction  think  it  stems  from  an  Inter- 
pretation of  the  law  made  by  the  GPO  gen- 
eral coun.sel  an  utidetermincd  number  of 
years  ag^.  As.>ociate  Counsel  Allen  Ziickerman 
guesses  tliat  the  interpretation  v.as  based  on 
a  section  of  the  U.S.  Code  which  states,  "A 
discount  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  may  be 
allowed  to  book  dealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers. "  The  law  does  not  oay  that  no  one 
else  may  be  allowed  a  discount  in  response  to 
decreased  demand,  but  the  logicians  at  the 
GPO  have  decided  that  that  is  what  It 
mean.s. 

Thomas  F.  McCormick.  the  Public  Printer 
of  the  United  Stales,  conceded  in  an  Inter- 
view that  he  could,  if  he  wanted,  reinterpret 
the  law  to  permit  discount  sales  but,  he  said 
(to  unbelieving  ears)  that  It  would  cost  too 
much  to  arrange  such  sales.  McCormick  noted 
that,  bef're  copies  ot  any  publication  are  de- 
stroyed, the  agency  that  origUially  i.ssued  the 
publication  is  offered  a  chance  to  ttike  the 
copies  back.  "We  have.  In  elfect.  parsed  the 
buck." 

The  con.sequences  of  the  GPO's  failure  to 
act  on  its  own  are  recorded  in  hies  kept  by  its 
Document.?  Control  Branch.  Tiie  records  show 
the  dates  when  documents  are  received  for 
sale  and  when  tliey  snid.  The  new  file  form 
also  ha.>  a  colitmn  labeled  "Stock  Reducion  ' 
Oldf-r  forms  called  this  "Num.ber  De-troyed." 
b.r  -  >ineone  at  th.e  Printing  Office  seems  to 
l.a'.e  found  this  description  ofTen.--lve.  One 
file  form  shows  that,  on  March  20.  1069.  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  received  3.0OO 
copies  of  Planning,  F.'rjrUnion  av^  Compe- 


tition, an  important  1.091 -page  ca.se  study  of 
competition  m  the  auto  Industry,  to  be  sold 
for  $4.75  a  copy.  By  November  1971,  699  cop- 
ies of  the  publication  had  been  sold,  suid  de- 
mand wa.s  diminishing.  At.  tliii^  time,  the  rv- 
maliiing  2.301  copie-^  were  sold  for  destruc- 
tion, nie  GPO  allowed  itself  no  alternative. 

The  same  thai:,-  hnppeii.s  to  copies  of  publtc 
document-,  by  tl.p  hundreds  ot  ihousai.ds. 
published  e\ery  .\tar  on  ever,\  c oticeivable 
subject.  Public  Pniiter  McCormick  savs  he 
doesn't  like  to  see  low-demand  documeii'>; 
destroyed  In  fact,  lie  claims,  "We'd  give  them 
away,  if  we  could  find  scmpoiie  to  take  them." 
But.  a.s  one  GPO  Inventory  specialist  put  il. 
the  way  things  are.  "we're  going  to  .spU  theni 
iill  or  we're  goim;  to  dump  them   " 

Lacking  the  dtscouiu  option,  the  GPO  can 
expect  to  increase  lus  sales  only  through 
wider  publicity.  But  the  Printing  Offi-e  :< 
doing  le.ss  than  ever  to  make  government 
publications  known.  Its  only  real  contact 
with  the  public  Is  the  monthly  booklet,  Se- 
l-ctrrl  V  .s.  Goifrnitu-nt  Docmrirnts.  tent  to 
1.5  niillioii  Americans.  Not  ,«o  long  ago  the 
bjoklet  went  out  twice  a  month,  and  special 
ayers  were  al.-.o  sent  to  tho>e  on  the  list.  In 
addition,  the  Printing  Office  wa.<  establishing 
lines  of  communications  with  magazlr.es  and 
other  media,  to  let  them  know  of  new  yovcvn- 
ine-it  publications.  Today,  as  part  of  the 
GPO's  attempt  to  cut  costs,  the^e  promotional 
measures  have  been  dropped  The  Public 
Printer  now  su^gesUs  that  each  government 
agency  publici,:e  it.s  own  publications. 

Giving  up  so  many  of  the  open  market  ad- 
\.iii:ageN  of  dL-countiug  and  good  advertis- 
ing i.s  questionable  en.ough,  but  here  the 
GPO  follies  only  begin.  In  1968,  the  Congres- 
s'^n.^l  ,Ici;nt  Committee  on  Printing  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Pi-inting  Procurement  Pro- 
gram, whereby  private  printers,  who  are  not 
e.spcciaily  inifiested  in  .saving  taxpayers' 
money,  each  \ear  do  mote  of  the  tVpo -. 
printing. 

In  1969,  the  GPO's  o.mi  pre.--=c-  h:.;.dled  57 
per  cent  of  its  printing  Jobs.  By  1974.  thanks 
to  the  proctirem.ent  program,  only  39  per  cent 
of  Print  nisr  Office  work  wa-s  proce'^sed  on  GPO 
pres.scs.  The  other  61  per  cent  of  the  total 
79.000  Jobs  were  contracted  out  to  commer- 
cial printers.  The  program,  according  to 
printing  procurement  manager  Gil  Young,  is 
founded  on  "the  attitude  that  government 
■-hottld  get  out  of  competition  with  private 
industry," 

I-'i'li'tentionitlly,  perhaps,  his  remark  is 
ironic  for  the  Printing  Office  was  established 
preci.'iely  to  a\oid  the  private  printers,  whose 
imli-feniury  passion  for  profits  proved  in- 
tolerable. Pre.sident  Lincoln  wasn't  con- 
cerned u'oout  "creeping  .sociali,-m"  when,  lets 
than  a  month  after  the  GPO  opened.  Publtc 
Prlnring  Supf-rintendent  John  Defrees  told 
him  printing  <  osts  had  been  reduced  by  15 
per  cent.  And  today  the  reluctance  to  pay 
the  rates  of  commercial  printers  is  so  sharp 
that  several  federal  agencies  are  adding  to 
iiieir  ov.n  printing  equipment,  rather  than 
(omply  with  the  Joint  Committee's  guide- 
lines tor  mcrea.sed  commercial  procurement. 
Editors  of  public  documejits,  notably  those 
in  e.'iecutive  a.uencies,  difslike  .sending  their 
publications  to  the  GPO,  only  to  have  them 
tanned  out  to  private  printers  over  whom 
they  have  no  control.  Some  of  the  editors 
v.aiit  a  new  executive  printing  office  estab- 
lished; otliers  simply  propcjse  an  end  to  the 
einpha.sls  on  commercial  procurement.  A  re- 
cent General  Accounting  Office  report,  sup- 
porting the  latter  proposal,  estimated  that 
an  lncrea.se  of  GPO  ln-hoii.se  printing  ca- 
pacity at  central  plants  throughout  the  na- 
tion would  save  more  than  a  million  dollars 
annually. 

It  is  disturbing  but  not  surprising  to  find 
the  Government  Printing  OfRce  the  victim 
of  so  much  nonsense.  The  entire  history  of 
the  GPO  in  Its  service  to  the  public  has  been 
one  of  mlndlessne.s.<i  and  legislative  patch- 
v.or::,   be.st  lllu.strated  by  the  way  it  prices 
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doctiments  sold  to  the  public.  Ju.'-t  since 
1972.  the  cost  of  an  average  government  doc- 
ument hris  doubled.  Infant  Care,  the  GPO's 
all-time  bestseller,  cost  20-  in  1972  and  for 
decncies  before  thpt.  Now  it  goes  for  $1.  A 
year'.-  subscription  to  the  Concirvsional  Hec- 
oid  was  .'S18  in  1970;  it  is  now  $45.  Even  the 
Coii:-tHuiion  of  the  United  Slates  costs 
more — 150  percent  more  than  before  Water- 
gate tup  from  10<'  to  25c ).  No  government 
publiration  sells  tor  less  than  25<  . 

The  increases  are  not  unexplained.  The 
PrinMng  OJtice  has  suffered  prii:;'  gouging  at 
the  han.is  of  paper  suppliers,  and  severe 
pustaiie  ini  reases.  Ihese,  In  p.s.-.ence.  are  the 
reasons  given,  and.  if  the  GPO  were  an  aver- 
age pul)lisher.  they  would  be  e.iough  to  Jus- 
tify the  new  prices.  But  tlie  GPO  is  not 
that  and  the  exi)ianalion  is  superficial.  Con- 
^.re.^s  has  never  formulated  a  coherent  pol- 
icy for  the  sales  and  distribution  of  goverii- 
ineiit  documents.  !<6  per  cent  of  which  are 
distributed  free.  In  1974,  only  83  million 
of  the  iilmost  2  l)illion  inlividual  copies 
printed  by  the  GI'O  were  sold,  fhe  rest  were 
either  yrabbed  up  by  citizens  who  knew 
where  to  get  them  or  used  internally  by  gov- 
ernment rgencies   tor  destroyed) . 

While  the  GPO  sold  83  million  copies  last 
year,  it  also  distributed  free  52  million  copies 
at  the  request  of  Congressmen  or  exectitive 
a..;encies.  and  It  .sent  another  10  million  free 
copies  to  depository  libraries.  Cotiniless  mil- 
lions (or  hundreds  of  millions)  more  copies 
were  freely  ditirltauted  by  Congressmen  and 
executive  agencies  tliemselves.  at  their  offices 
and  through  the  mail.  Of  course,  mo?  t  of  the 
citizens  who  bought  the  83  million  copies 
didn't  know  that  evervone  else  was  getting 
the  same  government  material  free.  So  how 
fair  is  it  to  ask  an  uninformed  minority  to 
meet  rising  printing,  binding  and  distribu- 
tion costs  which  the  resi  of  America  assumes 
are  covered  by  taxes? 

Perhaps  all  government  liooks  and  pam- 
phlets shotild  be  free;  perhaps  the  GPO 
should  make  a  nominal  charge  for  its  ptibli- 
cations.  while  avoiding  abtises  oi  their  easy 
availability.  Free  or  extremely  inexpensive 
government  documents  would  not  be  particu- 
larly shocking:  the  federal  government  has 
alwavs  paid  more  than  90  per  cent  of  GPO 
costs.  And  the  benefits  of  bringing  tlu't  figure 
to  99  per  cent  can  far  outweigh  the  expense. 
But  the  Public  Printer  seems  honestly 
alrald  of  making  government  publications 
available  to  loo  many  people.  As  McCormick 
sees  it,  whatever  the  costs  would  be.  they'd 
be  too  much.  How  wotild  he  feel  about  sell- 
ing each  document  at  10  per  cent  of  cost?  "It 
would  bother  the  liell  out  of  me,"  he  says, 
noting.  "The  vast  majority  of  otir  sales  are 
made  to  people  who  can  afl'ord  to  pay."  The 
poor  don't  buy  government  doctiments,  so 
prestimably  they  don't  want  them. 

Effecting  change  for  the  better  at  the  GPO 
will  require  some  ettort  on  tlie  part  of  Con- 
gress. For  114  years,  it  has  failed  to  work  out 
a  sound  system  for  making  all  ptiblic  docu- 
ments available  to  all  the  ptiblic.  Right  now, 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing are  tminterested.  It  is  hard  to  get  quo- 
rums for  committee  meetings  and  it  never 
holds  public  hearings. 

If  Congressmen  can  find  the  time,  it  might 
be  good  for  them  to  consider  a  prompt  re- 
orientation at  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  The  needless  destruction  of  docu- 
ments, the  unwise  increase  of  commercial 
printing  procurement,  and  the  Inconsistent 
policies  for  .selling  and  giving  away  govern- 
ment ptibllcatlons  testify  to  tlie  need  for  di- 
rection. It  Is  up  to  the  legislators  to  chart  a 
new  course.  Meanwhile,  the  public  can  ponder 
the  performance  of  the  GPO  as  a  government 
agency  dedicated  to  the  democratic  belief  in 
treedoin  of  information. 


MINE  SAFETY 


(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  a^ked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 


remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Recokd  ttnd 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  reintroduced,  with 
some  strengthening  changes,  legislation 
to  transfer  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  the  Labor  Department  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonractallic  Mine  Snicty  Act 
of  1966. 

First.  Mv  bill  preserves  both  l;i  .•.-.  but 
mtikes  a  number  of  changes  in  litem.  In 
particular,  my  bill  will  make  the  1966 
act  parallel  the  19G9  lav.',  v.h'^i'o  P:^pro- 
piittte. 

Some  have  suggested  a  mo'.er  oI  these 
two  laws.  I  see  no  health  and  safety  ad- 
vantages to  this  approach.  Oh,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  administration  of  one  law  for 
both  industries,  rather  than  one  for  each, 
is  feasible.  But  I  point  out  that  both  in- 
dustries and  their  respective  Idbor  forces 
have  for  years  worked  undtr  sci)arate 
law.  I  do  not  think  it  appropriate,  for 
example,  to  once  again  subject  the  coal 
operators  and  miners  to  what  amounts 
to  a  complete  revision  of  the  health  and 
safety  law.  This  was  done  in  1969.  They 
have  experience  under  it,  including  sig- 
nificant administrative  and  judicial  deci- 
sions. I  see  no  reason  to  up-set  this  situa- 
tion and  start  all  over  again,  particulaily 
when  such  a  new  learning  process  may  be 
detrimental  to  miner  health  and  safety. 

Second.  My  bill  would  abolish  the  Min- 
ing and  Enforcement  Safety  Administra- 
tion, MESA,  and  transfer  all  its  func- 
tions to  a  new  Mines  and  Mineral  Health 
and  Safety  Administration  in  Labor.  It 
would  specifically  prohibit  the  merger  oi 
this  new  agency's  functions  with  that  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, OSHA,  and  require  that  the 
current  level  of  funding  and  personnel 
at  MESA  be  maintained  and  increased. 

Here  let  me  pause  to  comment  on  the 
importance  of  this  last  provision.  A 
January  14,  1975,  "White  Paper"  pre- 
pared by  the  Labor  Department  supports 
this  transfer,  but  in  an  accompanying 
task  force  report,  the  question  is  asked 
what  is  the  best  way  to  'organize  safety 
and  health  programs"  if  MESA  is  trans- 
ferred to  Labor,  The  task  force  answer 
was: 

In  the  beginning,  it  will  be  important  to 
retain  MESA's  visibility,  particularly  in  the 
enforcement  and  standards  areas,  until  the 
constituent  groups  gahi  confidence  in  tlie 
Department's  ability  to  effectively  manage 
the  program  with  no  loss  (and  hopefully 
some  gain)    in  effectiveness. 

This  overall  strategy,  however,  permits 
merging  of  parallel  activities  such  as  train- 
ing, budget,  planning,  etc.,  and  creates  an 
opporunlty  for  resource  savings,  and  or  some 
redistribution  of  MESA  resources  to  OSHA 
general  industry, 

A  second  question  asked  is:  Should 
Labor  "maintain  the  current  level  of  re- 
sources now  devoted  to  mine  safety  or 
redistribute  some  of  these  resources  to 
OSHA  covered  industries."  The  task 
force  answer  was: 

Pledge  maintenance  of  effort  in  key  pro- 
gram elements  (standards  and  enforcement) 
for  two  years  but  seek  langtiage  in  the  trai-s- 
fer  legislation  to  permit  resource  distribu- 
tion.s  in  the  future  based  on  stated  rriterirt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  these  very  answers 
of   the   Labor  Department's   la.-k   force 


that  have  led  me  to  spell  out  that  mine 
health  and  sttfety  ai'c  not  to  be  inergoci 
and  become  the  step-child  of  OSHA.  This 
cannot  be.  We  have  fought  for  years  ior 
meaningful  laws,  money,  and  ijer.soiinel 
to  jnotect  miners.  We  are  not  going  to 
.sacrifice  this.  Without  such  a  restriction 
on  merger,  no  tran.sfer  legislation  would 
b"  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on. 

Tiiiid.  My  Liill  spetifies  that  the  new 
t'iiency's  ptniilovet"^  v. ill  be  letjuired  to 
observe  sti'ict  conflirt-of-interest  re- 
Quircnifnts  similar  to  the  provisions 
adopted  by  the  Houst?  a  few  days  aso  in 
the  -strip  mining  legishition  <H,R.  25'. 

Fourth.  My  bill  adds  citizen  suit  pio- 
visions  to  both  lav.s  and  j)rovisions  tin- 
suits  lor  damiTiCs  against  mine  operatois 
where  the  net  ov  rogiilatinn  is  vinliited 
and  a  ijerson  is  injured. 

Filth.  My  bi.l  provides  foi-  inc  rtiJir- 
.sciitalive.s  of  miners  to  participate  m 
civil  penalty  proceedings,  including  con- 
ferences. It  ttlso  does  away  with  the  dc 
novo  review  of  civil  penalt.v  cas?s  in  the 
district  courts  and  substitutes  review  by 
the  U.S.  Courts  of  .^jDpeals.  based  on  the 
record  at  the  administrative  hearings. 
This  latter  provi.sion  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  It  would  terminal!?  tlie  useless 
and  lona;  dormant  Board  of  Review  es- 
tabhshed  under  the  1966  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Ls  long 
overdue.  This  transfer  has  the  .support 
of  the  Labor  Department  wliich  said  iii 
the  above  white  paper: 

'I  ruii-^/cr  iroiild  rliminate  coiUinuii'.g  crili- 
ci.^in  that  locating  an  employee  safety  pro- 
firain  in  an  agency  cliarged  iiitlt  developing 
Tiineral  resourcr.s  creates  a  conflict  of  mis- 
■^ioii.s.  Pressures  by  mine  unions  and  vvithiii 
the  Congress  are  inherent  and  are  not  likely 
to  abate.  They  are  historicallv  based,  in  pat' 
on  intense  crilicLvm  of  the  long  history  of 
Interior's  administration  of  these  programs. 
Further,  there  exists  among  ilie  afiecteJ 
unions  and  their  supporters  in  Congre.ss  a 
coiuiction  that  administration  of  the  mine 
safety  proj^rams  by  Interior  involves  a  dire' ' 
conflict  of  mi^.-ions.  The  primvry  mission  ui 
the  Departnirnt  of  Interior  iv  lo  promote  the 
deiiir.pment   of  the   mining   indu'^trie.i. 

The  Department  of  I.tbor  finds  nothing  in 
the  special  character  of  the  mining  indus- 
tries that  requires  the  contimied  separati'>n 
of  tlie  mine  safety  and  health  programs  from 
liif-  general  industry  safety  and  health  effort. 

Mine  safety  programti  should  not  remoin 
in  the  Interior  Department  just  because  of 
the  historical  accidetit  that  they  preceded 
the  enaciwent  of  gruerul  !^uirtj  and  hetiU;^ 
leqi.ilatioii. 

The  DcpartOKUi  sirongJi/  })i!iri,s  that  the 
efficiencies  achieveable  by  transfer  would  in 
no  way  adversely  affect  the  nation's  ability 
to  produce  coal.  This  is  particularly  impfer- 
tant  at  this  time  due  to  the  energy  situation 
and  the  major  role  that  coal  must  play,  at 
least  for  the  near  future.  (Emphasis  sup. 
plied.) 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  hearings  on 
my  bill  soon  after  the  recess  and  that 
Congress  can  enact  It  this  year. 


INTRODUCTION     OF     THE     VOTING 
RIGHTS     ACT     AMENDMENTS    OP 

1975 

■  Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  v.as  given 
inv  bi;i  soon  altei'  the  leces.s  and  that 
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point  In  tiie  Rzcoro  and  to  Include  e.x- 
ttoneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducin!!  legislation,  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.'^.  M.s.  Ji^rdan  and  Mr. 
RoYB.\L.  to  extend  and  expand  tiie  cov- 
erage of  the  Voting  RiyhtN  Act  of  1965. 
In  brief,  tiie  purpot.es  of  thi.s  biil  are 
fa-st.  to  extend  the  temporary  provi- 
.sioius  of  the  Voting  Right.s  Act  for  an  ad- 
ditional 10  \ears  and  to  make  the  ban  on 
literacy  te.>ti  permanent:  .second,  tc  pro- 
vide for  the  expan.sion  of  the  coverage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  jurisdictions 
which  have  denied  or  abridged  the  right 
to  vote  of  periion.<^  of  Spani.sli  origin;  and 
third,  to  address  the  voting  problems  of 
other  language  minorities. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
represents  a  careful  review  of  the  ex- 
cellent testimony  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
and  the  various  comments  and  sugge.-- 
tion.s  which  have  been  offered  regarding 
proposed  amendments  whicli  had  been 
introduced  earlier  this  ses.sion  by  my.self, 
Ms.  Jordan,  and  Mr.  Royeal.  This  bill 
also  reflects,  iii  part,  the  recent  propo.>als 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
cooperation  and  assistance  which  has 
been  extended  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  attempting  to  draft  amendments 
to  the  Voting  Right?  Act  for  the  purposes 
outlined  ^n  this  bill  ha"  been  greatly 
apprecia'ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  many  days  of 
hearings  which  have  been  held  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civii 
and  Constitutional  Rights,  the  need  for 
this  legislation  has  been  clearly  and  dra- 
matically e.-tablished.  Nearly  every  wit- 
ness before  that  subcommittee  voiced 
concern  about  the  forms  of  discrimina- 
tory voting  practices  used  to  deny  per- 
sons of  Spani.-<h  orij-iin  tlieir  right  to  vote 
rr  to  minimize  the  effect  of  their  vote. 
The  subcommittee  has  been  provided  sub- 
stantial documentary  evidence  of  per- 
vasive discrimination  in  voting  with  re- 
■pcct  to  persons  of  Spanish  origin. 

Specific  instances  of  voting  discrimina- 
tion against  Mexican-Americans  in  tiie 
Southwest.  Puerto  Ricai^s  in  the  North- 
east cited  during  these  iieaiings  are  of 
:he  same  -haracter  and  effect  of  those 
which  led  to  the  original  enactment  of 
this  act.  A:id,  the  principle  of  extending 
(Overage  of  the  act  to  persons  of  Span- 
ish origin  was  suppotted  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Civil  Rights,  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
and  other  re  iiected  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  introduced 
•ins  bill  today  so  tiiat  Members  of  the 
House  and  other  interested  parties  may 
leview  its  provisions  during  the  upcom- 
ing recess.  We  believe  this  bill  represents 
a  rational,  effective  and  constitutional 
approach  to  tins  question.  It  is  supported 
by  the  National  Congress  of  Hispanic 
American  Citizens  and  other  national  or- 
,'anlzatiom  representing  the  Spanish 
community.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  will  use  this  bill  as  the  vehicle 
for  dealing  with  the  is.sues  v  hich  have 
been  brought  to  its  attention. 

Under  title  I  of  the  legislation  intro- 
duced today,  the  temporary  provisions  of 


the  Voting  Rights  Act  would  be  extended 
for  an  additional  10  years.  In  addition, 
the  bill  provides  for  a  permanent  ban  on 
literacy  tests.  In  this  respect,  the  bill  is 
identical  to  H  R.  939  introduced  by 
Chairmim  Rodino  and  Mr.  Ehwards.  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Cuil 
and  Constitutional  Rights. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  proviiies  for  tlie 
expansion  of  the  coverage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  iurisdiction.s  which  have 
denied  to  abridged  the  right  to  vote  of 
lU'iTons  of  Spanish  origin.  The  proposed 
amendments  cor.tained  in  this  title  pro- 
vide a  triggering  meclianism  which  would 
bring  jurisdictions  within  tlie  covirace 
of  this  act  if:  Fir.st.  there  are  large  con- 
centrations 01  persons  of  Spani-h  origin: 
s^-cond.  certain  election  and  registration 
materials  were  printed  only  m  Engli.sh 
in  197J:  and  third.  Jess  than  50  percent 
of  tlie  persons  of  voting  age  voted  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  November  1972. 
The  am.cndmcnt.s  which  are  made  by 
this  title  conform,  in  large  part,  to  the 
format  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
closely  parallel  tlic  provisions  of  the  orig- 
inal act  and  tlic  1970  amendment  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  They  are.  tliere- 
lore,  con.si.stpiu  wi'li  the  operation  of  the 
act  since  196.5. 

However,  tlie  proposed  amendments 
are  different  in  two  respects:  First,  the 
bill  would  add  a  new  sub.scction  (f>  to 
.section  4  of  the  act  to  extend  tlu  protec- 
tion of  the  act  to  persons  of  Spani.sh 
oris  in  ba.sed  on  their  right  to  vote  under 
tlie  14th  and  loth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  This  i^ew  provision  states 
that: 

No  i-r.i7fu  of  .Spiuu.sh  origin  shuU  be  denied 
the  rleht  under  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  vote  In  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  election  because  of  his  Inability  to 
read,  write,  understand,  or  interpret  iiiiy 
matter  in  the  English  language. 

Sjiecirically.  this  provision  would: 

First,  prohibit  the  States  or  political 
subdivisions  from  conditioning  tlic  right 
of  .such  citizens  to  vote  on  tlieir  ability 
to  read,  write,  understand,  or  interpret 
any  matter  in  the  English  language; 

Second,  modify  the  definition  of  term 
"tost  or  devise"  to  also  m?an  any  prac- 
tice or  requirement  by  which  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  provided  ;'ll  election 
and  registration  material  in  the  Engli.sh 
language  only  without  providing  printed 
transltitions  in  the  Spanish  h'n^'.'.n'-e  for 
the  Presidential  election  of  1972  and 
where  more  than  5  jiercent  of  the  voting 
age  population  residing  in  that  State  of 
poUtical  subdivision  were  of  Si)anish 
origin;  and 

Third,  provide  that  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  determined  to  have 
maintained  such  a  test  or  device  w  ould 
b^'  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
4' a'  and  <b'  of  tlie  act. 

I  have  included  with  tliis  statement  a 
list  of  those  jurisdictions  which  would  be 
covei-ed  by  these  proposed  amendments. 

Second,  these  amendments  would  be 
enacted  under  the  authority  of  the 
14th  amendment  as  well  as  the  l.itli 
amendment  to  further  strengthen  the 
constitutionLil  ba::is  for  the  act.  In  this 
regard,  the  bill  amends  certain  operative 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to 
in':ure  the  applicnbilUy  of  those  provi- 


sions to  jurisdictions  newly  covered  un- 
der the  proposed  amendments. 

The  title  would  also  broaden  the  At- 
torney Ger.cials  discretionary  authority 
under  .section  3  of  the  act.  Presently,  sec- 
tion 3  authorizes  the  Attorney  Geiu-r.,! 
to  institute  a  proceeding  in  the  court i 
under  any  statute  to  enforce  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  1.5th  amendment  in  tlio.^p 
jurisdictions  not  automatically  covered 
by  the  trigger  mechanism  of  the  act.  Ii 
it  is  found  that  violations  have  occurred 
which  justify  equitable  relief,  the  court 
is  authorized  to  apply  certain  remedies 
provided  for  in  the  act.  The  addition  of 
the  14th  tunendment  in  thi.s  .section 
would  allow  the  Attorney  Gener;d.  when 
in  his  jud!:nunt  sub.5tantial  evidence  e.--:- 
is'..^  that  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion is  denying  or  abridging  the  right  of 
any  citi/en  to  vote,  to  bring  suit  and 
seek  to  have  certain  provisions  of  the  act 
aiioly  in  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion. In  this  sense,  section  3  of  the  act 
would  be  nationwide  in  scope  and  apiirc- 
piKUcly  more  universal  in  its  coverage 
to  in-sure  that  the  Attorney  Gener.d 
Luii'id  take  such  steps  as  he  deemed  nece>- 
sary  to  prevent  the  denial  or  abridge- 
ment of  the  right  to  vote  of  any  ci;:.;en 
11  ny where  in  the  United  State'-. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  title  II  of  the 
proposed  bill  contains  a  specific  sepa- 
rability clause  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  bill  to  the  act.  This 
sci-'aiability  clause  is  of  particular  im- 
portance in  this  bill  because  it  should  be 
the  demonstrable  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  not  be  impaired  by  a  challenge 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  w hich  would  expand  the  cov- 
erage of  the  act.  Similarly  it  should  be 
demonstrable  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
'4re.ss  that  valid  portions  of  the  amend- 
ment expanding  coverage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  .a.ct  are  separable  from  any  por- 
tions which  might  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  fundamental  determination  in 
weii-'hiug  the  .separability  of  valid  and  m- 
valid  .sections  of  an  act  rests  on  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress.  The  inclu.sion  of  a 
separability  clause  in  an  act  creates  a 
p-csumption  of  separability  to  which  the 
courts  Will  give  great  weight.  Therefore 
this,  bill  si)ecifically  states  congressional 
intent  that  tlie  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Ri'  h:s  Act  as  amended,  ore  separable 
from  title  II  of  this  bill. 

Title  III  of  the  proposed  bill  is  a  var- 
iation of  a  recent  Justice  Department 
proposal.  It  would  amend  title  II  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  ban  the 
u-e  of  En  rlish  only  election  and  regis- 
tration materials  and  assistance  until 
1985  in  those  States  and  political  sub- 
(uvisions  not  covered  by  the  special  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  but  which  have  a  sub- 
stantial concentration  of  persons  whose 
mother  ton-^ue  is  other  than  English  and 
whore  the  illiteracy  rate  of  such  persons 
in  English  is  below  the  nationwide  illit- 
eracy rate  in  English  for  all  persons  of 
voting  age.  There  is  evidence  that  al- 
though other  language  groups  do  not  suf- 
fer from  the  same  perva.sive  voting  di-- 
cri'uination  which  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed for  {)ersons  of  Spanish  origin,  they  do 
rciiister  and  vote  in  fewer  numbers  thMi 
their  Englisli-speaking  neighbors. 
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Therefore,  this  provision  would  pro- 
vide some  assistance  to  these  groups, 
with  a  minimum  of  Federal  intriislon 
into  State  affairs  and  without  setting 
into  operation  all  of  the  stringent  re- 
fiuirements  of  other  sections  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Such  a  provision  is  a 
constitutional  exercise  of  Congress'  14th 
and  15th  amendment  powers.  Although 
data  on  the  jurisdictions  which  would  be 
covered  by  this  provision  is  not  presently 
readily  available,  a  review  of  recently 
provided  1970  Census  data  on  mother 
tongue  compilations  clearly  indicates 
that  this  factor,  when  combined  with 
literacy  level  statistics  being  compiled  by 
the  Census  Bureau  will  focus  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  on  only  those  juris- 
dictions where  a  demonstrable  need  for 
such  protection  has  been  established. 
Tliis  title  also  contains  a  bail-out  pro- 
vision and  provides  that  determination 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  under  its 
provisions  are  reviewable  in  the  courts. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  this  bill,  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis,  and  a  list  of 
those  jurisdictions  which  would  be 
covered  by  the  proposed  amendmentii  to 
title  I  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act : 

H.R.  5551 
A  bill   to   Hineud    the   Voting   Rlgiits   Act   of 

1965   to   extend    and   expand   it.s   coverage 

and  for  other  piirpo.'^es 

Vc  it  enacted  lu/  the  St'iuiic  and  Hou.-c  cf 
licprcsentatives  of  the  Vniicd  States  of 
America  in  Con^n-^s  a^.^cvihlrd.  That  this 
.\ct  may  be  cited  a.s  tlie  "Voting  Rights  Act 
.Viriendinei-t.*  ut  !<r75".  ' 

TITLE   I  I  ' 

."^nc.  101.  .Sect'cn  4(ai  of  the  Voting  Rights 
.\ct  of  1965  is  an-.ended  by  striking  out  'ten" 
each  time  it  appears  and  hisertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "twenty". 

Sec.  102.  Section  201 1 a)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  Ls  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "Prior  to  August  6.  1975, 
no"  and  inserting  "No"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "as  to  which  the  pro- 
visions oi  section  4ia)  of  iliia  Act  are  not 
in  effect  by  rea.?on  ol  de:erniii;Btions  made 
r.nder  .section  4(b)  of  this  A<t."  ar.d  inserting 
ni  I:e\i  thereof  a  period. 

TITLE  II  I 

Si.c.  201.  Section  4{a)  of  tl-.e  Vnti-^  Ri.^hts 
Aot  of  1965  Is  amended  by — 

( 1)  adding  after  "deterniir.atioiis  have  been 
made  under":    "the  first  two  sentences  of": 

(2)  adding  at  tlie  end  of  the  first  para- 
graph thereof  the  following:  "No  citizen  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  Riiy  Federal, 
State,  or  local  election  because  of  his  failure 
to  comply  with  any  te.st  or  device  in  any 
State  with  respect  to  which  the  determina- 
tions have  been  made  under  the  third  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  In 
any  political  subdivision  with  respect  to 
which  such  determinations  have  been  made 
as  a  separate  unit,  unless  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
an  action  for  a  declaratory  judgment  brought 
by  such  State  or  subdivision  against  the 
United  States  has  determined  that  no  such 
teat  or  device  has  been  used  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  or  in  contravention  of  the 
gurantees  set  forth  in  section  4(f)(1):  Pro- 
i  idrd.  That  iio  such  declaratory  Judgment 
shall  Issue  with  respect  to  any  plantiff  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  entry  of  a 
final  judgment  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  the  denial  of  a  declaratory 
Judgment   under   this   section,    whether   er.- 
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tered  prior  to  or  after  the  p'lactnient  o'' 
this  paragraph,  determining  thnt  de'.iiais  or 
abridgments  of  the  right  to  vote  oti  acro'ii.t 
of  race  or  color,  or  In  contravention  of  tVe 
guarantees  set  forth  In  section  4(f)  il). 
through  the  use  of  tests  or  devices  liave 
occurred  anywhere  In  the  terntory  o:  -u.li 
plaintiff.": 

(3)  striking  out  "the  action"  in  tl-.e  tlilr;l 
paragraph  thereof,  and  by  insorling  in  lien 
thereof  "an  action  under  the  !irs!  ,<^enr.--uee 
of  subsection  4(a)";  and 

(4)  adding  following  tt'.e  thir'i  prra'-r.-ph 
thereof  the  followixig  paragraph:  "IV  t!-.e  At- 
torney General  determines  that  he  has  lui 
reason  to  believe  that  any  .=uch  test  or  di  vice 
has  been  used  during  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing the  filing  of  an  action  luider  the  >,e"ov.d 
Fontence  of  subsection  4 1  a)  for  tiie  ptnpo.se 
Cir  with  the  effect  of  denying  or  alMirlying 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
or  in  contravention  of  the  guarir.Uee,-  .set 
forth  in  section  4(f)(1).  he  shail  conseii'  to 
tiie  entry  of  such  Judgment.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Votirt;  Ri^lit.-, 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adtlinc  at  the  erid 
of  the  first  paragraph  thereof  the  lollowinM: 
"Oil  or  after  August  6.  1975.  in  addition  to 
any  State  or  political  subdivisicn  of  a  Sta'e 
determined  to  be  subject  to  sub-^eciiou  (a) 
pursuant  to  the  previous  two  sentence.'^,  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  in 
any  State  or  any  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State  which  (1)  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines maintained  on  November  1.  1972.  any 
test  or  device,  and  with  respect  to  which  Ml) 
the  Director  of  the  Census  deterniiiies  iiia» 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  tlie  npr'.ons  ol 
voting  age  were  registered  on  Nnvenitjer  1. 
1972.  or  that  less  than  50  per  cennnn  of  such 
per.sons  voted  in  the  pf.-ici.'niijil  election 
of  November  1972." 

S>c.  203.  Section  4  of  the  V<'ii:g  Rig'.i's 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  ii.e  Xui;'.  a  - 
Ir.g  new  subsection: 

"(f)  (1)  No  citizen  of  .Spci-i'-h  oritin.  -1..t'.1 
be  denied  the  right  under  the  fourtceutii  and 
fifteenth  amendments  to  vote  in  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  election  becau.se  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  read,  write,  understand,  or  interpret 
any  matter  In  the  EngU.=h  language.  The 
Congress  hereby  declares  that  to  secure  tiie 
rights  of  citizens  of  Spanish  origin  to  vote 
in  Federal,  State,  and  local  elections  it  is 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  States  and  politic?! 
subdivisions  from  conditioning  ti.e  right  to 
vote  of  such  citizens  on  ability  to  read,  write, 
understand,  or  Interpret  any  master  in  ti.e 
English  language. 

"(2)  To  assure  that  the  rir-ht  I'f  such  cK;- 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  \oie  :■;  not  de- 
nied or  abridged,  no  citizeii  of  Spani.sh  oiif:iii 
shall  be  denied  the  riglit  to  vote  m  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  election  becau.-e  of  his 
failure  to  comply  with  any  test  or  device,  as 
defined  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  ;tibsection. 
In  any  State  with  respect  to  which  determi- 
nations have  been  made  under  subsection 
(b)  or  in  any  political  subdivision  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  determinations  ha\e 
been  made  as  a  separate  unit. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  tlie  tcrni 
"test  or  device"  shall  also  mean,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  section  4ic),  any 
practice  or  requirement  by  which  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  provided  any  bal- 
lots, voting  or  registration  notices,  registra- 
tion forms,  or  voting  or  registration  instruc- 
tions to  voters  only  in  the  English  language 
without  providing  printed  tran.slation.s  of 
such  ballots,  voting  or  registration  notices, 
registration  form.1,  or  voting  or  registration 
instructions  in  the  Spanish  language  with 
respect  to  the  presidential  election  occurring 
in  November  1972  or  any  election  occurring 
after  such  presidential  election  where  the 
Director  of  the  Censtts  determines  that  more 
than  five  per  centum  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  residing  in  such  State  cr  politiL-a!  svib- 
division  are  of  Spanish  original. '. 

Sec.  204.  Section  S  of  the  Voting  Kighta 


Ait  rif  l!i65  i^^  amended  bv  adding  after 
•November  1.  1968."  the  ftillowine:  "or 
whenever  a  State  or  political  subdivlsiim 
with  reepect  to  which  the  prohibitions  set 
forth  in  section  4ia»  based  upon  deterniina- 
\]o-.\y  made  ur.der  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4ib)  are  in  effect  shiill  enact  or  seek 
to  administer  anv  voting  cju;ilification  or 
prereq'iisite  to  voiint;,  or  .standard,  practice. 
(ir  procedure  witii  respect  to  voting  dit:eren: 
frotn  that  in  force  ot  etiect  nn  No' embt  r  !. 
nr,2:'. 

Slc.  205.  Section  3  ar.d  6  of  the  Vutiii.; 
Rights  .Act  of  1965  are  each  amended  by 
.striking  o'.it  "fifteenth  amendment"  each 
time  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  ;ieu  thereol 
•fourteenth  and  fifteenth   amendments". 

Srr.  206.  Seciinns  2.  3.  t!;e  second  p:tr.i- 
grapii  of  section  4iai.  4id).  5.  6.  and  i'.i  oi 
tlie  Voting  Ricl^ts  Act  i!  1965  are  each 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  "on 
acco.uit  cf  race  or  color"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears the  follo'Aing:  ".  or  in  contraverition 
of  the  guarantees  set  forth  in  .section  4ifi 
di". 

Sn  .  207.  If  any  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  or  tlie  application  of  any  provision 
theici' f  lo  any  person  or  circumstance  Is 
j-adicia'.ly  determined  to  be  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  tlie  Votii:!.-  Rii-hts  Act  of  196,") 
as  amended  or  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  per.sons  or  circum.stances 
shfili  net  be  aifected  by  such  dettrnanatiou. 
TITLF  in 

.S;.c.  iita.  Tlie  Votiiig  Riyh-s  Ad  of  196.. 
!s  iuue:ided  by  adding  at  the  end  of  Title 
II    tlie    following    new    s.ection: 

•  yrc.  206.  (a)  Prior  to  August  6.  liiSo. 
no  State  or  political  .'-ubdivision  shall  pro- 
vide ballots,  voting  or  rcgislralion  notices, 
r<'L,is:ratiou  u.rm.s.  voting  or  registration  in- 
Siructions,  or  \otiiig  or  regisiraiion  a.-;sist- 
aiu.e  to  voters  in  English  onU.  If  more  than 
."i  per  centum  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
el  suc-h  State  or  political  subdivision  are  ol 
any  single  mother  toUi^uc  other  than  Eng- 
lisii,  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Cens'.-.s.  based  on  the  1970  decennial  census; 
Provided,  That  the  illiteracy  rate  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  of  the  members  of  tlie  (.troup 
of  persons  protected  by  this  section  residint' 
in  such  State  or  political  subdivision  is  equal 
to  or  more  than  the  nationwide  illiterac;- 
ra'e  in  the  English  language  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  illiteracy  is  defined  as 
failure  to  complete  5  grades  of  schooling. 
The  determination  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  .subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review  in  anv  court,  and  shall  be 
effective  upc  n  publication  in  the  Federal 
ReciKter. 

"lb)  Any  St,\ie  or  poUtlC'l  subdivision  s"b- 
ject  to  liie  provisions  of  sub.-eciion  laj  of  this 
section,  shall  provide  to  voters  wrllten  bal- 
lots (or  .sample  balloisi.  registration  forms, 
voting  or  reyi.?trat:on  notices,  votiiiu'  or  regis- 
tration lns:ruc'Li')iiS.  and  \oiiiig  or  registra- 
tion assistance  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
i'ppiicable  group  of  persor.s.  a..-  ticiiued  in 
.«  ib'-ection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(.'•)  Upon  ptiblication  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter til  sitcli  list  ol  all  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions determined  liy  the  Director  of  the 
Census  pursuant  to  siibsection  (a),  the  At- 
torney General  shall  notify  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  tliat  it  m.iV  be  subject 
to  tl'.e  provisions  of  this  section.  The  Attor- 
:.ey  General  shall  inform  tlie  chief  legal  of^:- 
( er  ct  such  State  or  political  subdivision  that 
in  order  to  estaljlish  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
this  section,  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion muKi  provide  the  Attorney  Gener.il 
within  CO  days  of  receipt  of  the  .'Attorney 
General's  notice  sufficiem.  evidence  to  estab- 
!i=h  that  such  Slate  or  political  subdivision 
did  provide  to  voters  ballots,  voting  or  regis- 
tration notices,  registration  forms,  voting  or 
registration  instructions,  and  voting  and  reg- 
istration assistance  in  the  mother  tong'je  of 
the  applicable  group  of  persons,  as  defined  in 
i..i(j.-ec'io:i  111)  of  this  section.  Within  30  days 
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o(  receipt  of  such  evidence,  .the  Attorney  were  on  November  1,  1972  and  applies  tue  Hinional  resouif  e  land^  flrimini.;tPvori  i.,- 
General  sball  determine  whether  the  State  pre-clewance  provisions  of  soction  5  of  tl,e  h'p  R,„.pni,  of  1.,?^  ^il  ,  ^"^  '''' 
or  pollrlcal  subdivision  has  submltred  sum-     Act  to  such  Jurisdictions.  al,^  Management— 

cient  evidence  to  establish  th.^t  such  State  or  .-iecr.lon  20.5.  Amends  sectloui  G  and  13  of  S^.a — in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
nolitlca!  subdivision  has  satisfied  the  require-     the  Act   bv  adding  the  fourteen-h   amend-  ^''^  'o  now,  the  management  of  tlie.se 

riienrs  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  If  the     ni»nc  ai  a  ba.s:^  lor  enforcement  of  liie  Act.      land.s  lias  been  ba.'^ed  on  a  checkerbaaid 
Atiorney  General  determines  that  such  State         Section  206.  Amends  sections  2,  3.  4.  5,  6.     iJatteni   of   lOi^islalion.   lackjiv^   focu.s   or 
..r  political  subdivision  h^s  not  established     pnd  13  of  the  Act  b\  adding  "or  m  contra-      clear  direction   The  BLM  is  the  onlv  ir  > 
That  it  has  satlsHed  the  requirements  of  sub-     ventlon  of  the  guarantees  .set  for:h  in  .sec-      jor  Federal  land  atien-v  withnnt  a-  ?'-'• 
ruction   ,b)   of  this  section,  he  shall  certify     ,ion  4,f),l)"  after  "race  or  color"  to  Insure     lok"  Jo Hcies   eoals  tr  d  nnthm-^^^^^^ 
that  such  Jurisdiction  is  subject  to  the  pro-     uiat  the  operative   provision.,   of  those  sec-      ,.??,,  ^f.fH^f^i.f,^;       ^-^  authoilty  for  the 
Visions  of  subsection  .b).  nons  wai  apply  to  any  State  or  political  sub-      ^t^'^V    'Jv    ^r  ,1    '■  ^"f  °''^^'  ^"°'''  '''''•"- 

"Any  determination  of  the  Attorney  Gen-  division  covered  under  the  Act  pursuant  to  "^  '^  ^^  ^^^^  BLM  are  about  3.000  jnibll-j 
tr.Tl  in  accordance  wrh  the  provisions  of  the     these  amendments.  land  laws,  many  of  which  were  enacted 

preceding  para^rrapn  shall  be  effective  upon         Section   2u7.  Specifically   p:r,Mdes  for  the      i"  the  19th  century,  when  our  public  laiKi 
publication  In  the  Federal  Re^rUter.  and  sha'l     .separabilitv    ol    tne    provi.slons    of    amend-      policy  wa.s  basicallv  one  Of  di.sposal  into 
be  reviewable   in    ihe  United  states  District     nients  made   by   thi.s  title  to   the   Act  from      non-Federtil  ownership  to  encouraee  set- 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columoia.  An  action     e.Msrmg  provision.,  of  the  Vo:ing  ni=;hrs  Act      tlcment  and  develonment  nf  the  onuutV 
pursuant  to  this  provision  shall  be  heard  and     of  196.T  'i^-inem  .luu  cie\  t  lopuieni  oi  tne  COUUtlv . 

determined  by  a  court  of  three  Judges  in  '  .,,,,    „,  A  great  many  of  those  law.s  are  outdated. 

.«-cordance  With  the  proviiiious  of  section  2284        ^,    ..       .,^,    .    '.      ,      .  ...  unclear,  conflicting,   and  at   cro.ss  inir- 

of  Title  28   and  any   appeal  shall  be   to   the      ,,tf   /V'        >n«  T"'L'     '^H';'      '    .'""^'"'^  ^      V'^^^^- 

«iM,^or.io  (-0.,,-  ■■  new  .«;ection  206  Which  would  ban  the  use  of  t-,,^  ,,.  ,.     .•  •       j 

s^.r3o>  section  'vn  v  ,',.  vom„  .  R,  .hr-  ^'^S^^^^  ^"'v  "^'^"^o"  =*"d  registration  mate-  ^"^'^'V  «^  ''  ""^^''^^  0^  inadequate  man- 
^^o{^^t'^^  i^l.^Zi^uT'^f^  ::  "«•«  i»  "»v  s^ate  or  political  subdivision  ^•-'emcnt.  our  nationalresource  land.s  nrc 
v;olauo:f  o^  s;cur202  "'Ihf  follL-rjg-  -o  --^^^  "--  "-^  «-  «-«-  -  ■'-  votln,  ^}^^-';-^-  P  ">n-e"t  report  from  the 
(CI  undertakes  to  deny  the  rights  protected  ^^"^  Population  were  members  ol  any  single  D^paitment  of  the  Interior  .states  that 
by  section  ''(ifi  ■  ^^        ^'  group   who.^e  mother  tongue  is  <uher   than     »:?  i:ercen,  ot  the  range  land  i.s  in  fail-, 

Engii-h  and  wh.-re  such  group  has  an  lui-     poor,  or  bad  condition,  and  that  the  coi  - 

ScnoN-Bv-SE'TioN  AN.M-vsis  OF  THE  VojiNG     ^'^''^^  ""^^^  '"  '''«  E»gli-sh  language  which  is     tiition  is  improving  on  onlv  19  percent  of 
R..H.sA.rAM...M..rsorl975  ^^'^^  ^.^ri.T  ufe' ^ngli^;%r  !uagrfoi''Lli     ^'^^-  ^'^^-"'--  -eruse  ha.s  scarred 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  A:l  of  persons  of  voting  a^e  Any  ,'ich  ^tate  or  ^ '  ''  ^^^^^-  Crimes  against  persons,  van- 
1965  to  extend  and  expand  its  coverage,  and     political    subdivision    would    be   required    to      "^al'^m.   and   de.struftion   of   private   and 

lor  other  purpo,-^s.  provide  such  election  and  re^iistratlon  male-  Tederal  property,  thefts,  and  other  un- 

TniE  I  rials  hi  the  language  of  such  persons.  A  de-  .  lawful   acts   are   increasing   rapidly. 

Section.  101.  Extends  the  tempor.irv  pro-     termhiation  by  the  Attorney  General  under  The  situation  is  appalling  and  must  be 

vision.s  of  the  Act  for  an  additional  ten  vears.      ''■"*    seition    would    be    reviewable    in    tlie      remedied.  These  national  resource  lands 

Section  102.  Amends  section  201  of  the  Act     '""ri-;^  .         ^  .,,„„,,.  compri.-c  one-Ofth  of  the  Nation's  land 

to  provide  for  a  permanent  ban  on  llterncv         •'^ec.ion   .<02.   Amend.^   section   203   of    ihe  and  tv  o-thirds  of  ill  Feder  il  l-inri<  Thev 

t,.,ts  ■      Act  to  allow  the  Attoriuy  r.enc.Mi  to  enforce  """ '^'J  '/.'""-^  oi  an  i  eati  ai  lanci.-..  xne.\ 

section  206.  contain  diver.se  natural  resources,  such 

„.,„.'  as  timber,  water,  soil,  minerals,  plants 

Secaon  201.  Amends  section  4, a)   of  the     iiiKisoiCTiorss  IN  WHICH  MORL  TriA,.  5  piRauT  OF  THF.  and  animals.  Thfv  include  magnificert 

-Act  to  provide  for  the  su.spenslon  of  tesli,  and         POPULATIUfi  ARE  PERSONS  OF  SPANISH   OR'GIN   AND  w-phpi-v     ihH     M,,.o,,/,,:r..oKi     "";f"'"^'^'  •■ 

devices    in    those    jiirisdictioius    which    are       WHICH  HAD  LESS  THAN  M  prRcrriT  VOTER  PARTICIPA-  '^'.^"^'J     and    iiKomparable    wilderness, 

brought  Within  coverage  of  the  Act  bv  opera-        ^'"1  "^  "'^  _  _  ^^'"'^  enormous  potential  for  outdoor  rcc- 

tion  of  the  amei:dme:it  to  section  4ib(  and  Votet  Sp.inisii  ^'^/'''O"-  Allliougli  mostly  lot  atcd  in  the 

a  new  subsection  4ifi.  The  "ball-ouf  pro-  tuinoui  1972        ousin  1970  Western    States,    they    have    great    eco- 

vision  i.s  identicti  to  that  provided  for  newly         (peiceni)  (VAP)  nomic  and  environmental  values  for  the 

covered  Jurisdictions  in  the  original  provi-     A-./onr  entire    Nation.    Thev    annually    provide 

sions  of  the  1965  Act.  Apache'  %j  6.9  millions  of  dollars  in  revenue  to  the  U  S 

provision  wot^.d  appiv  tol.u  S:a  e'or  p^,"  RJS^ J?'^  V^  ,T°t  f  "^''""TV^'''^'  ^^■°''".^''-  S^""''^' 

ical  subdivision  which  would  be  covered  by  Nav/io >;/::::::;:::;:::  Hi  \U  ^'^^-^^  ^^'^^-'^  '""•'^t  ^^  managed  and  used 

the  Act  pursuant  to  the  provi--,ions  of  amend-  P™' *«•*  '*■''  "^  **  ^^'"•'^'  ^'^"^  ^'-''1  protect  and  enhance 

meats  to  section  4(a)   and  a  new  suo.section  sanla'cruiV"!^ '^  Vi'l  bH  ''^^'"  ^^1' I'^'^'^t'"'^  and  future  generations. 

4(f)   relating  to  persons  of  Spanish  origin.  Vunvi'  ..."T.^IUII^.  3)!o  islb        The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 

The  language  used  is  identical  le.xcepi  for  the     '-■  'loMMa;  provide  clear  and  consistent  pohcy  dlrec- 

date  and  one  ^technical  reference,    to  that  &— " —  ?A  ill  tion    for    our    national    resource    lands. 

extei-i^on  Of  ^;:,;:^"a"e"''"""-"  "  '"''  ^"  ^"^          ^^''''="-~             ^1                '11  ^'^^^^   T""^^'    ^^"'^^    ^"   specifieally    dc- 
Sectioa  203.  Amends  section  4  of  the  Act          Tuia.e;.::.::;-™::::            wli               11  ^^"^ed    Circumstances,    be    retained    m 
by  addin.'   a   new  .subsection   ,:)    which  ex-      r  iv,t*'np,;; «o                   v'S  ^^.^^^'"^    ownership.    They   would    be   ad- 
tends  the  protections  of  the  Act  to  persons     fC.'da              mini.st€red    to    prott-ct    the    integrity    of 

of  Spanish  origin  based  on  ;  heir  right  to  vote  Collier,.     .  „.  47.5  6.2  ecosystems   and    to   permit    appropriate 

under  the  fourteenth  and  tifteeiuh  amend-  ^^'^'   — >— .-  <5-0  9.3  economic   uses.   Th.ey  would   be  system- 

meiits  to  the  Constitution.  SpeclflcaUy,  this  Hendry.;::.'::":":::;:'.  43:3  5;'  atically  in\entoried  and  a  land  use  pl.'U 

**'^^'°"-  Hillsborough.'':::::::::":  42:6  9:6  developed  for  them.  Thev  would  be  scn- 

divfslon'"fr"'^''  the  States  or  political  sub-       ,  ^1%';.^.  *«»  '^^  sibly-and    .sensiti\  ely-managed    under 

^uSnrr^rr'th^rii^/;r\r s    S, -:::-:-:     j^i      isi  ^''''' "' "^"'^"'^ "^^ ^"' ^^'^'""^■' 

WTlte,    understand,   or   Interpret   anv   matter  Oteto  42.7  i!0  7  •'"^''-'• 

in  the  English  language;  "  '.('.vYoik:  To  carry  out  these  policies  and  goals, 

lb)   modifies  the  detlultion  of  term  "test  K'ne'i  ""  413  'I?  the  bill  would  provide  the  Secretary  with 

or  device'  to  also  mean  any  practice  or  re-  New  York '        .      "".  46.2  6;6  nianagemeut  implementing  authority.  It 

qulrement  by  which  a  state  or  political  iub-      Te.is.  slalewida:'254'couiilles:  46:9  13;9  would    allow    the    Secretary    to    acquire 

divi.,:on  provided  alt  election  and  regisira-       ,  jJiTviitiions  aiteaiiv  coveted  b.  'he  voiina  K.i^hK  Ari  'ands  needed  for  proper  management  of 

uthour    n  o  id?n^  '  EnglLsh   language  only  Ju..^a>cl.ons  already  cove.eU  b>  .he  Voting  K„m.  AC.  ^^^^^^   ^     ^^     ^^   ^^.^^^^^   provide   adequate 

without    providing    printed    translations    in  ^——^^m^^^—^  ».,-.,*■ 

the  Spanish  language   for   the   presidential     K  \  nONAL    RESOURCF    LANDS    OF-  enfof^enicnt   au  hority   for  agency  per- 

e:ection  of   1972  and  where  more  than  five  r-\Nir    APT    INTROr^IirF-n  ^"""'^^  *°  protect  the  lands  from  misuse, 

percent  of  the  voting  age  population  resid-  ^•-■^i>^^    ^^ '^    i..\  i.n^u<j<^tLLj  It  would  give  needed  protection  for  the 

ing   in   that   State  or  political   siibdivLsion         'Mr.    SEIBERLING    asked    and    v.as  California   desert  area  and  provide  for 

were  of  Spanish  origin;  and  given  permi.ssion  to  extend  hi>  remarks  the    identification    and    study    of    other 

ic)  provides   that  any  State  or  poliiical     at  this  point  in  the  Recdiid  and  to  in-  fragile  desert  areas  on  national  resource 

subdivision  determined  to  have  maintalued     ^lude  extraneous  matter.'  laitds.  It  would  also  provide  for  review 

UieVowtion:  or^'^trons'l  '";anr,^b'  Of         ^^^'-   SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Spcai.c,-.  I  ain  of  all  national  resource  lands  for  poten- 

•hf  Act.  today  nuroduciiig  the  National  Resource  tial  parks,  forests,  .scenic  rive>-s.  wlldlile 

Section  204.  Amends  t.ectiou  .i  of  the  Act     Lands  Organic  Act.  This  legislation  would  refuges  and  •.\ildeiness. 
to  rreeze  the  electoral  laws  and  procedures     provide  statutory  base  lor  the  use  and         Much  of   this  legislation   is   based   on 

of  the  newly  co-.cred  Juri.sdlciLou's  a.s  they     management  of  the  4.51  millioi  acre-  of  the  excellent  v, ork   done  by   the  Public 
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Land  Law  Review  Commission.  As  the 
Commis.=ion  stated  in  1970: 

It  is  obvious  that  past  and  present  Federal 
1 .1(1  liw^  Piid  policies  concerning  the  dls- 
p~sril  or  rctentioti  of  public  land  have  shaped 
tiic  nioo.viC  cf  land  u.^cs  over  most  of  the 
f:;iud  States.  It  is  cqttally  obvious  that  fu- 
ture publia  I.ind  laws  and  prllcies  relating  to 
tlie  retention  or  disposal  of  the  remaining 
public  land  will  greatly  influence  American 
land  uvc  and  the  qua'.itv  cf  life  In  the  years 
ahead, 

Mr.  Speaker,  v.e  cannot  continue  to 
nctilect  one-fifth  of  our  Nation's  land. 
Pressures  on  our  national  resource  lands 
are  escalating  at  a  rapid  rate.  If  we  do 
not  act  to  protect  them,  many  Irre- 
placeable treasures  will  be  lost,  and  both 
the  Nation's  economy  and  environment 
will  suffer.  The  future  is  now,  and  we 
must  act  now  before  it  is  too  late. 


SECRETARY  KISSINGER  SPEAKS  ON 
PANAMA  CANAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

I  Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RrroitD  ai^d  lo  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
1.  1973,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer delivered  a  ma.lor  address  in  Hous- 
ton on  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America. 
In  the  speech  the  Secretary  spoke  on  a 
number  of  specific  issues  including  our 
present  negotiations  with  Panama  con- 
cerning a  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 
There  is  v/idespread  interest  in  Congress 
in  the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
I  am  sure  Members  of  Congress  will  find 
reassuring  tho  Secretary's  statement 
that— 

That  the  efficient,  fair,  and  secare  opera- 
tion cf  the  canal  i.s  a  vital  ecouomic  and  se- 
ctirity  interest  of  the  United  States;  that 
a  new  treaty  must  provide  for  the  operation 
and  defense  of  the  canal  by  the  United  States 
for  an  extended  period  of  time;  and  that  a 
new  treaty  must  protect  the  legitimate  In- 
terests rf  our  citizens  and  property  In 
riir.ania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  complete 
excerpt  of  the  Secretary's  March  1  re- 
marks on  the  Panama  Canal  from  his 
address  "The  United  States  and  Latin 
America:  The  New  Opportunity": 

Remark   by   Secretary   Henry    Kissinger 

The  Panama  Canal.  Since  lt.s  opening,  the 
peoples  of  the  world  have  looVted  on  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  as  an  Important  lifeline  of  com- 
merce and  International  security.  It  is  essen- 
tia! that  the  canal  remain  open  to  the  ships 
ot  all  nations  on  fair  terms. 

In  acquiring  the  rights  to  build  the  canal, 
the  United  States  was  granted  exclusive  con- 
trol—the rights  which  it  would  po.ssess  and 
exercise  "if  it  were  sovereign" — over  a  10- 
mile-wlde  strip  of  Panamanian  territory 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  we  enforce  U.S.  laws,  operate  com- 
mjrcial  enterprises,  and  control  most  of  the 
deepwater  port  facilities  that  serve  Panama. 

Over  time  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  presence 
h;is  come  to  be  viewed  by  the  people  of  Pana- 
n;a— and  Indeed  by  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere — as  an  infringement  upon  their 
national  sovereignty  and  their  principal  re- 
source— their  country's  strategic  location. 

Clearly  both  Panama  and  the  United  States 
lui\e  vital  Interests  In  the  canal.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  reconcile  the  security  needs  of 
tlie  United  States  with  Panama's  national 
honor  and  sovereignty.  Negotiations  on  this 
problem  have  gone  on  intermittently  for  11 
years;  In  the  last  year  and  a  half  they  have 


moved  forward  rapidly.  We  now  be'leve  th  .". 
an  agreement  on  terms  fair  to  all  is  pos';ible. 

We  have  made  progress  because  each  side 
has  recognized  the  essential  necd.s  i>nd  cf.n- 
straints  of  the  other.  The  United  Slates  un- 
derstands that  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1903 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  1G7.J.  We 
are  ready  to  acltnowledge  that  it  is  reason- 
able for  Panama  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
its  territory  and  to  participate  In  the  opera- 
tion and  defense  of  the  canal.  We  tire  pre- 
pared to  modify  arrangements  which  conflic 
with  Panamanian  dignity  and  self-ic-pect. 

In  turn  we  will  expect  Panama  to  under- 
stand our  perspective — that  the  efTicir'nt,  fair, 
and  secure  operation  of  the  cannl  is  a  vital 
economic  and  security  interest  of  the  Uijited 
States;  that  a  new  treaty  must  provide  for 
the  operation  and  defense  of  the  canal  by 
the  United  States  for  an  extended  period  ol 
time;  and  that  a  new  treaty  mu.'-t  protect  the 
legitimate  Interests'of  our  citizetis  and  prop- 
el ty  In  Panama. 

A  new  treaty  based  on  these  principles  v.lll 
make  the  United  States  and  Panama  partners 
in  the  operation  of  the  canal,  protect  the  es- 
sential national  interests  of  both,  and  provide 
a  secure  arrangement  for  the  long  term. 

Serious  problems  remain  to  be  resolved  in 
the  negotiation.  But  we  are  confident  that 
they  will  bs  overcome  if  both  parties  con- 
tinue to  display  the  seriousness  and  mutual 
understanding  they  have  shown  so  far. 

The  Administration  has  been  consul  ting 
with  the  Congress  as  our  negotiations  have 
proceeded.  We  will  intensify  these  consulta- 
tions and  discuss  in  detail  the  arrangement.s 
which  we  envisage.  A  new  treaty  which  re- 
flects the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  the  full  support  of  the  American  people 
will  be  a  concrete  and  significant  demon- 
stration that  with  good  will  on  both  sides 
cooperative  solutions  to  the  problems  of  t  lie 
Western  Hemisphere  are  possible. 


TH"  FIP.ST  10  -^^TEKS 


FEDERAL  MAGISTRATES  ACT 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  broaden 
and  clarify  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
magistrates.  This  legislation  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Judicial  Cozifer- 
ence  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Federal  Magistrates  Act  of  1968 
established  a  new  lower  tier  of  Federal 
judicial  officers  to  assist  the  U.S.  district 
courts  in  the  expeditious  administration 
of  justice.  The  new  system  has  proved 
to  be  of  great  value.  However,  the  present 
jurisdictional  provision  of  the  original 
act  is  unclear.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  provide  the  needed  clarifi- 
cation. 

Tlie  proposal  would  authorii^e  a  dis- 
trict jtidge  to  designate  a  U.S.  magistrate 
to  hear  any  pretrial  matter  pei'ding 
before  the  court.  It  would  authorize  a 
magistrate  to  conduct  pretrial  confer- 
ences, to  rule  on  procedural  and  discov- 
ery motions,  and  to  hear  other  motions 
in  any  civil  or  criminal  case.  Addition- 
ally, a  magistrate  would  be  empowered 
to  conduct  evidentiary  hearings  in  pris- 
oner petition  cases  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  a  district  judge  for  the 
disposition  of  such  cases. 

Additional  authority  of  the  magis- 
trates is  also  specified  in  the  proposed 
bill,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  favorable 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  Congress  this 
session  to  enable  the  district  courts  to 
make  even  more  eflfective  i:>e  of  U.S. 
magistrates. 


I  iff.  PHILLIP  BURTON  asked  and 
wa.s  given  permis.sion  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  tliis  pcint  in  the  RFf-rni)  and  to 
in/luc'e  extrar:cous  matter. i 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Spsaker. 
tiic  House  of  Rei3re.-eutativt-s  during  the 
first  10  weeks  of  tire  94lh  Congress  has 
been  more  active  and  more  productive 
than  in  f.ny  Conferc-^s  since  World  War 
JI. 

When  the  House  rcccsses  thi.'  week  for 
Easter,  it  vill  have  v.-orked  more  days, 
been  in  scs:-ion  more  hours,  taken  more 
record  votes,  and  jsasscd  more  major  leg- 
islation tlian  the  first  10  weeks  of  any 
Congress  in  30  years. 

Legislation  pas.-ed  sc  far  includes  tlirce 
key  eronomic  recovery  measures — tat 
Tax  Reduction  Act — which  also  elimi- 
nates the  oil  depletion  allowance — the 
emergency  employment  apjiropriation, 
the  Emergency  Middle-Income  Housing 
Act — plus  strip  mining,  the  farm  bill. 
School  Lunch  Act.  and  sa-ij^n.-ion  of  food 
stani})  price  increases. 

This  DSG  Special  Report,  wiiicli  sum- 
marizes the  legislative  record  of  the 
House  thus  far,  contains  the  following 
sections:  Summary,  Status  of  Legisla- 
tion, and  Summary  of  Ma.ior  Legislation 
P.issed  by  the  House : 

SJCTION    I — SfMMARY 

The  ff  compli.-hments  of  the  Hou.se  during 
tlie  fiiot  ten  weeks  of  the  94lh  Congress  can 
be  attributed  to  se/eral  factois.  They  in- 
cl.ide: 

An  economic  crltls  unmatched  since  tlie 
Grci'.t  Depres.^lon  requiring  fast  Congres- 
s.Dual  action  to  put  people  back  to  work  and 
to  stimulate  economic  recovery. 

The  1974  elections  which  produced  7.5  new 
Dtniocr.itic  members  and  a  2-to-l  Demo- 
era'  ic  majority  with  a  mandate  to  start  meet- 
iiiE  the  nation's  Ills. 

The  hi.-toric  reforms  of  the  pa'^t  six  year^ 
•.>.hi..h  broke  legislative  bottlenecks,  democ- 
ratized Hottse  decisionmaking,  made  com- 
n>.it;ee  leaderohips  more  responsive  and  ac- 
countable to  tlte  r.Tnk  and  file  majority,  and 
.spread  the  legislative  worklo.id  permitting 
preater  participation  by  middle-level  and 
jiu;;or  member--. 

E.irly  organization  of  the  Hou^e  during 
December  thereby  permitting  committees  to 
get  down  to  btisiness  as  soon  as  Congress 
c-'uvened  in  January. 

Special  Task  Forces  appointed  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  which  begrui  formu- 
la ing  ecor.omic  and  energy  programs  and 
p'llicies  eprly  in  the  session. 

As  of  March  26.  the  Hotise  w  ill  have  p.issed 
.30  s\ib.~tantive  pieces  o.'  legislation.  15  ol 
which  are  major  bills.  These  major  bills  In- 
c.Uide  the  Tax  Reduction  Act.  the  Emergency 
Employment  Appropriations  .*.ct.  the  Emer- 
gency Middle-Income  Housing  Act.  tlie 
Emergency  Farm  Subsidy  Bill,  Strip  Mli.ing. 
the  School  Lunch  Bill,  and  the  Su.ipoiulou 
of  Food  Stamps  Price  Increae  Bill. 

In  addition,  House  committees  are  either 
v.or:-:i;ig  en  or  have  completed  actioti  on  some 
C3  other  important  measures:  Tliey  Include: 

i;i  bills  which  have  been  reported  and  will 
bf  acted  on  by  the  House  following  the 
Ea.'-ter  recess  (e.g.  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act.  the  Rehabilitation 
atid  Bc'tlerinent  Act,  and  the  Developmental 
Di  aV.ilities  .'Vmendmcnts  of  1975). 

L'l  bills  ('U  which  hearing.^  have  been  com- 
pleted and  which  are  now  in  the  mark  up 
i-.'v'P  (e.g.  Emergency  Healtli  Iniur.ince  for 
t!,e  Unemployed,  the  Emergency  Huineowners 
Relief  A'  t,  AMTRAK  Aiuhorii^ation,  and  tlie 
Health  Re\e:uie  Sharing  Art). 

■i2  bills  wiiich  are  in  the  comn-iitee  hear- 
in.;  Klage  of  consideration  (e.g.  the  'Voting 
Ri;,his   A.  t   Ex;enMon.   Land   U^e   I'laiining, 
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the  Eqii.il  Oppo!-t\inity  and  Full  Employ- 
ment Act.  Clean  Air  Act  .Amendments,  irid 
the  Student  Fin.mci.il  .Md  Act). 

AI.so,  the  Ways  .ir  Means  Committee  and 
;:e  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Energy  & 
i'o  ver  have  held  hearings  and  are  uo'v  mark- 
ing up  comprehen.su  e  energy  leglilatlon, 
which  is  expected  to  reach  the  House  tloor 
before  the  end  of  .April. 

In  compiling  this  leKislatlve  record  the 
Hou-e  has  worked  more  d  iv^.  been  In  session 
more  hour.s.  and  taken  more  record  votes 
on  legislation  than  any  Congre.is  in  the  past 
30  years.  Following  is  a  chart  comparing  the 
activity  of  the  House  during  the  first  10 
weeks  of  the  Congre.ss  with  the  first  10  weeks 
of  the  past  14  Congresses: 


Dtys  in 

Hours  in 

Ye«f 

session 

sassion 

Recotd  voles 

I9i7 

37 

101 

11 

19S5 

35 

95 

l.i 

1953 

31 

75 

12 

195! 

38 

9S 

12 

1919 

36 

115 

IG 

1947 

37 

111 

17 

Vtar 


1975. 

1973 

1971 

1969 

1%7 

1965 

!%3 

1961 

1959- 


Onys  in 

Hours  in 

session 

ses:<nn 

Recctd  votes 

i«5 

■  va 

y  71 

M 

72 

37 

102 

37 

60 

40 

105 

«2 

101 

3Q 

n 

10 

37 

72 

6 

3a 

S2 

8 

'  liicluding  Mar.  26. 

-Actual  houis  In  session  as  of  dose  of  b;,^|ness  Wo.Ja.. 
►'ar  24  was  115.  It  is  estimated  tt)e  House  /.ill  be  in  ses  iun  .it 
least  10  addiiional  hours  bcloie  recessing  loi  Easter  on  WeJiPs- 
dav.  Mar.  26. 

-  A  total  of  61  record  votes  were  taken  as  of  the  close  of  busl- 
n.'i3  Wonday,  Var,  21.  It  is  estimated  tlial  at  least  10  additional 
record  votes  will  be  taken  befoie  the  House  recesses  for  £j;tcr 
on  Wednesday,  Var.  26. 

Note :  Hours  in  session  cited  above  include  o^ily  houis  the  .vhole 
House  was  in  session.  It  does  not  include  woik  in  committee 
and  subcommittee  where  leeislation  is  initially  developed.  On 
aveiage.  Members  spend  at  least  2  hours  per  day  in  comnutteo 
m  addition  to  time  spent  on  the  floor. 

Also,  exact  statistics  on  the  number  of  mijoi  bills  passed  dur- 
i.ijj  the  1st  10  weeks  of  past  Congresses  are  not  readily  available. 
However,  it  is  clear  Irom  weekly  CO  reports  on  the  status  ol  major 
bills  plus  the  small  number  of  record  votes  (ivhich  are  usually 
taken  on  maior  bills)  duiing  the  1st  20  weeks  of  past  Congresses 
that  the  record  of  the  9<th  Congress  easily  Mceeds  ^11  Congiesses 
since  World  War  11. 


SKCTION    U — Sr.^TfS    OF    I  TGISI  .\TIi  i.v 

This  section  summarizes  the  .status  of  leg. 
iblation  lnclud^n^-  measiire.s  passed  and 
mea.sures  in  committee  In  the  Hou.se  through 
the  tir.st  ten  weeks  of  this  .session  oi  Con- 
gress. 

MEA.'sURES    PASSHD 

As  of  March  2t>.  'lie  Hon.se  will  l;,i'  o  pas-tu 
3i>  .substantive  p;ec(.s  of  legi.slaiion  (the  Scii- 
Kie  has  pa-sed  17  of  these  mea.sures).  Major 
bills  pa^td  by  the  House  include  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act,  Si'spen.sion  of  Food  Stamp 
Price  Increases.  Strip  MininL;.  the  Farm  Bill. 
Emeruency  Middle-Income  Housing,  the 
School  Lunch  Act.  and  Eiiifrcrenry  Emplov- 
ment  .Appropriations. 

In  addi'ion  to  these  .iu  bi'.ls  aiid  resdlu- 
lioiis.  I  he  Hoiise  has  pat-sed  more  than  70 
procedural  and  housekeeping  mea.sures.  ui- 
cluding  House  Rules  and  ntles  accompaiiv- 
ui.j'  le(.'i.slat  iun  cf.nunii  tee  fuudinii  and  elec- 
tion reb(jhitions  and  c.-imiiinn'-riif ive  resolu- 
tions. 

Following  is  ;i  u^t  of  the  -iibsiantive  leg- 
islation which  the  House  h.is  passed  since 
t>ip  bei;inning  of  th.-  94th  Congress  (Sen- 
ate and  Preslden'ial  action  is  noted  where 
appiicable)  ; 


Measure 


Status 


Committee  and 
report  No. 


Increase  in  the  Public  Debt  limit (H.R.  2634) Publicla./. 

Oil  Import  Fee  (HR.  1767) 

Suspension  of  Food  Stamps  Price  Increase  (H.R. 

1589) 
Vjiitime  Authorization  (H  R.  3) 


Rill  Reorj.iniz^tion  Act  <HR.  2051)  .   . 

U  S   hrael  Atomic  Energy  Agreement  (H.  Con.  Res. 

lU) 
Select  Commii'.ee  on  InteHiaence  <H.  Res.  138)  . . 
SijDplemental    Appropriation.    Fiscal    Year    1975 

{H  1   Res  210) 
Continuing  Appropriations,  Fiscal  Year  1975  (H  J. 

Res.  219). 
Second  Budget  Recisiion  Bill  (H  R.  3260) 

Tax  Reduction  Act  (H  R.  2166) 


loweiiiig  Interest  Rales  (H.  Con  Res.  113) 
Third  Budget  Recission  Bill  <H.R.  4075) 


Vetoed     

Publicldw 

Awaiting  signature 

Public  la« 

Action  completed. . 

do 

Public  law 

..  do 

Cohference 
completed. 
...do 

do 

do  ... 


Ways  and  Means 
(94  1). 
Do 
Agriculture  (9;  ,■*) 

Merchant  Marine 

(94-6). 
Commerce  (94  7) 
Joint  Atomic  (94  8' 

Rules  (94-12). 
Appropriations 
(94-14). 

Appropriations 

(94  15). 
Appropriations 

(94-17). 
Ways  and  Means 

(94-19). 
Banking  (94  ?ri> 
Appropriatiii", 

(94  26). 


Measure 


Status 


CnniinilleF  and 
report  No. 


Surface  Minin?  and  Reclamation  Act  (H  R  25) 
Disapprovals  of  Six  Reclamation  Deferrals  (H  Res 

241  through  240).  ' 

Emergency  Employment  A|i()ropiiatiniis(H  R.  1481) 

Foreijn  Aid  Appio;irialpn  Fiscal  Yuai  1975  (H  R 

(4592) 
FarinSul)Mdy  Bill  (H  R.  4295) 
College  Work-Study  Grant;  (H.R.  4221) 

I:'- jrance  Development  Ad  (H.R.  2783) 

r<slional  S  hool  Lunch  Act  (H.R.  4222) 

fmergenry  Middle-Income  Housing  (H  R  1485) 
Disappro  a!  of  a  Commerce  Deferral  (H.  Res.  309) 

Reitoii..,;.  I'lorney  fieneiafs  Salary  (S.  58) 


Awaiting  conference 
Action  completed.  . 


Passed  Hou'.e 

Conference 

L  0111  dieted. 
P,i.,»ed  Houie 
..   .do..   .  . 

Passed  House  and 

Senate. 
Passed  House 

ilo 

Action  completed. . 

Public  Law 


Oeftn-'Picl'i  li.(nAclAnionilmei:i>rS.I.  Rf    4«)      pawe^  Hoi'<i' 


Interior  (94  45). 
Apijiopiialioiis  (91 

4'i  thiough  9-;  '.1). 
*ui)rop(iatii)n, 

(94  52), 
Appiopiiatiui;-, 

(94  5,1). 
* Jiiculture  (9J  '."i 
l:'lu(siion  Hiul  L.ihor 

(94  55). 
K4  .iin^(9;l  6C). 

F.lui.jtion  a.id  Labor 

(94  68), 
R,irl.Mig(94  61). 
Auinopnatiuiii 

(94  98), 
S'/nate  l!ill  passp'l 

t)v  uiiaitimntu 

'  yii^ent, 
Po. 


.Vf<'a.,//rcs  ifi  com  t>' it  tee 
In  addition  to  the  measures  pas.secl.  Hoti.se 
committees   have  been   working  on   a  broad 
range  of  legislation. 

An  etfective  .md  equitable  energv  plan  |s 
being  rapidly  developed  by  the  full  Ways  <<c 
Means  Commit'ee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  ife  Power  o:  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Hearings  have  been  held  and  the  com- 
mittees are  now  marking  tip  the  energy 
legislation,  which  is  expected  to  reach  tlie 
House  floor  by  the  end  of  .■\prll. 

Major  bUN  'Aliich  lure  cleared  committee 


and  .ire  ready  for  the  fioor  i.i.lude  the  Older 
.Americans  Act  and  two  major  science  au- 
thorizations. Key  mea.Mires  tipon  which 
connnittees  are  expected  to  complete  action 
in  the  near  future  incUule  the  Emergency 
Homeowners  Relief  Act,  and  HcaTh  Insur- 
ance lor  the  Unemployed. 

The  p.ice  of  the  work  oi  he  .^ppmpna'ions 
Committee  has  been  accelerated,  as  the  com- 
mittee has  already  compler'.'d  action  on  sev- 
eral deferrals  and  recissions.  contiiuilng  and 
SI  pplemental  appropriations,  .ind  the  E'ntr- 


•^e.  r;  iniploynu-nt  and  FY  lit7.5  Foreign  Aid 
Apj;rr)priatlons  lall  passed  Ijy  the  House  i , 
The  12  subrommittees  handling  the  execu- 
live  d'-partment  requests  have  been  hearing.' 
'he  requests  since  presentation  of  the  bucl;:- 
et:  the  major  FY  1975  Supplemental  and  the 
FY  197<3  Education  .Appropriation  will  bo 
readv  for  the  floor  shortly  after  the  recess. 

Following  is  a  list  of  measures  which  li  i.  e 
oeeii  reported  from  committee  and  auait 
tloor  action,  are  being  marked-up  or  are 
ready  for  mark-up,  or  on  which  heariii,ss 
are  being  held  or  in-  -cheriuleil: 


Measure 


Status 


De/elopmental  Di5,ihiiifies  3men'tment>(H  R.  4005)    Reported 
Standard  Reference  Da;a  ^ct  (H.R.  37).. do... 


NASA  authorization  (H  R  V'}())  .  do.. 

Congressional    Re.iew    of    Pre;,rlen!:jl    'le'^'iion:.       ...do 

decisions  Under  Itie  En  e  genc/  Pci.'.'.-L.-n  Act 

(H  R.  4035) 
National  Science  Foundation  Authorisation  (H.R.  ..     .do.     . 

4723). 
OiJet  AmeiKans  Act  (HR,  3922). do 

Petroleum  Reserves  on  Public  Lands  (H.R.  49) do' 

Youth  Camp  Safety  (H  R.  46).. do 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Coinniiisio.i  (H.R,  4221). .    .  .   .do 

Rehabilitation  and  Betterment  Act(H  R  513) do 

Siline  Water  Conversion  Authon.'ation  (H.R.  3109) .do 

Tra'.el  Expense  Amendments  (H  R.  4834).. lio..'..'.... 


Preiidential  Protection  A'isiitance  Act  (HP  12)4).  do' 

Grand   Canyon   National   Park    Eiilarc°m-.'..t  (H.R.    Ordered  reported 
'•109). 

Footnotes  on  following  page. 


Committee  and 
report  No. 


Commerce  (94-58). 
Science  (94-62). 
Science  (94-63). 
Commerce  (94-65). 


Science  (94  66). 

Education  and  Labor 
(94-67). 

Interior  (94-81). 

Education  and  Lit'oi 
(94-97). 

luint  Atomic 
(94-100). 

Interior  (94-1C2). 

Interior  (94  103). 

Government  Opera- 
tions (94-104). 

Judiciary  (94  105). 

Interior. 


Measure 


Status 


Committee  aiiLl 
r'":poit  110.  / 


Eneuv   Conservalion   and   Conversion   At  (H  R.    Markup 
5005).  "^ 

Energy  Independence  Act  (HR.  2633)... 

AMTRAK  Authorization  (H  R  4975) 
Securities  Reform  Act  of  1975  (H  R   4111) 

Health  Revenue  Sharing  Act  (H.R  4925)    

Revise  and  FilenJ  National  Healih  Se.ice  Corns 

(H  R  4114) 
Nuise,  Training  Act  of  1975  (H  R  4115)    ..    . 
Parole  Reorganization  Act  (H  R   2322  and  2326).. 

Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  (H.R.  4415) 

lot  Concui'cnt  Reolutijn  on  the  fi  cal  year  1976 

budget. 
Emergency  Health  and   Insuimie  Exten  ,ion  Act 

(H  R  5000) 
Envi'onmpntil  Re=,e:irch,  Development  an  1  Dcron- 

btfdtion  (H  R  2932). 
Health  Beiieid-.,  Piogr.mi  for  the  Unenipioyed  (H.R. 

4004). 
E'nergency  Loans  for  Farmers  Sntfeiing  Natural 

Di?»steis  (H.R.  2127). 


Markup 

Ways  and  Mean". 

do'. 

do.. 

....do.. 

....do... 

-  .do 

-  Wa,5  and  Mean-, 

Commerce. 

. C,'^'nrnercp. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

...do  .. 
..  .do., 
---.do... 
-    .do    - 

Do. 

Judicial/. 

-. Post  Office. 

Budget 

..  do... 

Ways  and  Mejns. 

-  do.. 
....do.-. 

.-     Science  and  Tech 

nology. 
Commerce. 

...do... 

Agriculture. 

.!/(/,  <!i 


Wcasuie 
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Statu' 


do-, 
.do.. 

.do.- 
..do.- 


.-do--- 

-do... 

do... 

..  Hearings. 

. do... 

.       .     do... 

I  Act  (II.R do... 


Rhodesian  Chrome  (H  I?  Ui(7)  ...I ..--do. 

CsmhoJia  f.'ilitny  A,>i.Mncfi  (H  R  270!). 
^■J||tlnle  Authorization  fiscal  year  19. 6  (H.R.  J9!!i), 

Pufl.il  Barg^ininE  Equ?lilv  (H  R    SS)   .       .    

tniprgency  Hcnieo.vnnr^  Relief  Act  (H  K,  j'l)  -    

fr.  t  Ur,ionS<-(  ui.lv  Bdlnl  Rn'tii^  (H  P   '  c.) 
f,!,il  Supervisor  Aibitrstinn  Bill  (H  R  57)-- 

(Vi.til  tinrloyees  S.ilety  Bill  (H.R,  25':.9) 

I  ■.,,-,  LI  e  Planning  (H,R,  3'aO)        .,..    

Vi.tiiiB  Rifhts  Exlen-.inn  Ac;(H  R.  939)   .   

NaliO'sil  Lmer.i-.encies  Ai  t  (H.R  c<884). 
liioid  Opjiuittinily  anj  Full  Eni|  lovmo 

CiolSluriv  Pipeline  .<\cl(H  R  1863)   ..    .1... do.. 

Stiineiil  Financial  Aid  Ac;  (H  R    1171)..  | do. 


'Sequential  referr.il  to  Aimed  Seivict"    iio.v  linlding  heatinp/-. 
Joint  rc<crr,il  to  Governnift  Opprafjiiv  av.ailing  hearinp,'-, 

SFCTION'      III St  M?.:.\KV      OI-       M,\.IOR      I.KGISI.A- 

tlON     PASSED    BV     r.Ir      HOfSE 

ill!-,  .section  summari/cs  the  major  legifi- 
liiMon  passed  by  he  House  during  the  first 
10  weeks  of  tlic  tilth  Ci>i;L;rc.'-s  i.January  14 
to  .March  26  I . 

Tax  Reducti'i  I  Av{  oi  !:w.)  iH.R.  21(i6.  .see 
psG  Fact  .Sheei  H4  li  Feb  2."),  1975)  :  The  bill 
pissed  the  Hou.se  by  a  vole  of  317  to  97  on 
I Cbruary  27.  The  yeiiatc  passed  an  amended 
version  by  ii  vote  of  (JO  to  211  on  March  21, 

The  Hc)U.se  bill  provided  a  total  of  $21.28 
lullion  in  ta.x  relict  ot  which  $16.21  billion 
,'. ould  go  to  individuals  and  S5.07  billion 
■.Miiild  go  lo  busine.-ses  tuid  corporations.  The 
iav  relief  t(>  iiicii'.idiuil-.  '.'.011101  come  through 
rebates  on  1!<74  tederal  income  taxes  and 
reductions  in  ]i»7ri  tederal  income  taxe.s 
iliroiiph  increa.se.^  in  ilie  low -income  allow- 
ance and  the  pc(cenlat;e  stfindard  deduc- 
tion, and  through  an  earned  income  credit 
till  lew-income  jiersous.  Busiiiess  would  re- 
cere  taN  breaks  tlirout;li  increases  in  the 
iir.eMinent  credit  and  1  lie  corporate  surtax 
•  M'tnption.  In  adduioii.  tiie  House  amended 
the  hill  b\  a  vote  ot  248  to  HHi  to  repeal  the 
■JH  depletion  allovanco  on  oil  and  gas  ef- 
leciive  January  1,  1975.  and  rejected  an 
amendment  to  e.xiinpt  from  the  repeal  cer- 
1:111  independeiu  oil  producers. 

■J  lie  iSenate  version  pro-.ides  some  S3H  bil- 
Unii  in  ta.x  cuts  bin  continues  ihe  deple- 
tion allowance  for  independent  producers, 
iluis  cutting  in  hall  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  would  be  raised  if  the  allowance  wa.s 
icpealed  entirely  as   in  the  House  bill. 

1  he  conference  report  on  the  bill  will  come 
i)c!ore  the  House  for  final  action  as  one  of 
I  he  last  orders  of  busine.ss  prior  to  the  Easter 
rcccs.s  (.see  DSG  Legislative  Report  Supple- 
ment. March  25.  1975). 

Emergency  Emplouneiu  Appropriations 
(HR.  4481,  see  D.SG  Leitislaiive  Report  for 
.^Iarch  10,  1975):  The  bill  passed  the  Hou.se 
i)y  a  vote  of  313  to  1 13  on  March  12. 

Ihe  House  bill  appropriated  a  total  of 
s.'i on  billion  for  public  service  jobs,  man- 
(lower  training  programs,  and  acceleration 
(11  existing  federal  programs  and  projects  to 
stimulate  employment.  The  bill  would  di- 
rectly create  more  than  900,000  new  jobs, 
I'lid  indirectly  create  many  others.  The  bill 
IMovided  funds  for  public  service  jobs,  sum- 
mer jobs  for  youths,  employment  for  older 
.Aiueiicans,  work-study  grants  for  college 
btudents,  jobs  and  job  training  and  related 
fluid  care  for  welfare  recipients,  the  Jobs 
Opportunities  Program,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  up  to  121,000  Americfin-made  auto- 
niobiles. 

Suspension  of  food  stamp  price  increase 
I  H.R.  1589,  see  DSG  Legislative  Report  for 
Fel)ruary  3,  1975)  : 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
^74  to  38  on  February  4  and  the  Senate  by 
.1  vole  of  70  to  8  on  FebruritT  5    It,  became 


Committee  and 
report  No. 


International  Rela- 
tions. 
Do. 
.   Merchant  W,iri;;f'    nd 

Fisheries. 
Post  Office. 
Banking,  Curiencv 

and  Hou":inj: 
Po'^t  Ofticp. 
Do. 
Do. 
Interior. 
Judiciary. 

Do. 
Education  and 

Labor 
Interior, 
fcriijcation  and 
Labor. 


Measurs 


Slalus 


Cominiltee  and 
report  No. 


Wdlion.il    Secuiitv   fv'aiKel   Sys-em     Board    (HR,  .     rlo... 

44:"i7 
Ai.palarh-an  Regional  Developmi^'il  Act  (H  P.  ■•0?3)  '" 

Irnniigratifn   and   Mationality   Auiliorization  (H  R.     ..  .do 

1276). 
Detente  Authorizat'on  for  Fiscal  Ye,ii  197C  (H  R    .        do. 

36SS). 
Black  Lung  Bene'it',  Program  (H.R.  7)  .''0 

General  Appronnatinns  Bill.?. .'.in 

Emerpency  Local  Puhiic  WorKh  (H.R.  3057) do. 

Arnis  Ccntiol  and  Dicarmanient  Agency  (H.R.  1550) do. 

Board  for  Intpinational  Bioadcs'int  (H  K  1'95)  .  .do 

200-r.'ile  Ffhn>g  Limit  (H.K.  20(1)  .do 

Coast  Guard  Authorization  (H.R  :,,i!7i  do 

Medical  M.ilpract'ce  In' urjnce  (H,r,'   i  "S;       .    .do 


Commerce. 

Pulilir  Wi.r: 
Judiciary 

Armed  Service:.. 

Educrttion  and 

Labor 
Appropriations. 
Public  Works 
International 

Relations. 
Do. 
iMercliant  r/laime 

and  Fisherie-.,. 
Do. 
Ways  and  Means 


Split  letfifia! 


(P.l. 


law    witlioui    the   Pi-esuieni'.s  sif.-i:i'i 
94-4 ) . 

The  bill  froze  food  ^;,tnip  [iriit:-  icr  all 
of  1975  at  their  Januarv  1.  1975  U-\el,  thus 
suspending  Administration  action  which 
would  be  the  hardest  hit.  R.si  recipients 
to  pay  30';  of  their  net  income  for  then 
stamp  allotment,  effective  March  1,  1975.  The 
Adininistration  proposed  increase  in  food 
starup  prices  would  have  meant  that  the 
a\erag>'  hoir  ehold  would  have  to  pay  ap- 
proximately one-third  more  to  receive  th.o 
same  amount  of  stamps  (the  elderly  poor 
would  be  the  hardest  hit).  SSI  recipients 
would  in  effer  t  have  been  eliminated  from 
The  program.  ;ind  hundreds  of  millions  01 
dollars  would  have  been  pulled  ou'  ol  slau- 
budge  IS. 

Oil  impoit  fee  (H.R.  1767,  sfc  D.-^G  F.i' I 
SI  ret  94   1.  January  31.  1975)  : 

The  bill  passed  the  Houfc  hv  ;\  vote  of  309 
lo  114  on  February  4  and  Die  Senate  b;. 
a  vrjte  iit  (ifi  to  28  on  February  19.  The  Pre,  1- 
d<'nt  vetoed  the  bill  on  M::nli  4  and  con- 
sideraiion  of  ihe  veto  v.a':  deiciie'.;  in  ilic 
House  on  March  11. 

The  bill  V,  ould  have  suspenrle'l  for  90  days 
the  Pie.-,;nenl's  authority  under  the  Tr.ide 
Expaasion  Act  of  1962  to  increase  import 
fees,  tarilTs,  or  quotas  on  crudr:'  oil  laid 
rehned  petroleum  products.  The  bill  v. as  in- 
tended to  nullify  the  action  taken  by  the 
President  on  January  23  when  he  announced 
his  intention  to  increase  oil  import  fees  by 
$1  a  barrel  on  February  1,  March  1,  and 
April  1  for  a  total  import  fee  increa.se  ol 
$3  a  barrel.  The  Administration  plan  would 
have  had  a  severe  inflationary  impact  and 
would  have  preempted  consideration  of  al- 
ternaiive  energy  conservation  plans  by  the 
Congress. 

Action  on  the  vet<;  was  deferred  in  thr 
House  after  President  Ford  agreed  to  post- 
pone, tmtil  June  1,  the  SI  a  barrel  inci'ef.-c 
scheduled  for  April  1  and  su.spended  pltiiis 
for  the  third  $1  barrel  increase.  The  Hou.-e 
will  likely  consider  alternative  ene!'t;y  con- 
servation mea.sures  prior  to  May  1. 

Surface  Mining  Control  and  RecIamaTjon 
Act  (H.R,  25,  see  DSG  Fact  Sheer  ;i(  -3,  March 
11.  1975)  : 

The  bill  passed  the  Hou.se  by  a  vote  oC 
333  to  86  on  March  18.  The  Senate  passed  its 
own  version  (S.  7)  by  a  vote  ot  84  to  13  on 
March  12. 

The  House  bill  established  a  lederal-siaf 
program  to  regulate  coal  strip  mining  and 
reclamation.  The  bill  set  forth  detailed  en- 
vironmental protection  controls,  required 
reclamation  of  mined  lands,  estiiblished  a 
fee-funded  program  for  the  reclamation  ot 
existing  abandoned  mines,  prohibited  strip 
mining  in  certain  designated  aretis,  provided 
for  public  participation  in  the  developmeni 
and  enforcement  of  programs,  and  prcaideti 
protections  for  the  rights  of  sui  ttir^e  oi-.  neis 


li'r'.-it;!!  absi.s',i::r  I-  iijipiopi la t K.ns  Jur  fi:i"i.l 
yi^ar  ltr/5  (H.Fl.  4,5P2.  see  DSG  LegisluTivr- 
I-t'tioi  t  lor  Marr^h  In.  li>7.i  and  March  24. 
iHTT'i  : 

ri'-e  bii!  pa-sed  ilie  111  ii-e  by  a  vote  ol  212 
:<>  201  nil  March  13  1  lie  Senate  pa.ssed  an 
amended  \er.,iijii  hv  a  '.'ote  ol  57  to  4ii  on 
Match   19. 

iiu.s  House  hill  provided  .%3.5(i  billion  in 
iic.v  inuiuel  autlionry  lor  foreign  a.ssistance 
11:  FY  1975.  including  .f2.4G  billion  io- 
l'iif.[;n  economic  and  military  aid  and  ijioOii 
inUiDU  tor  the  lorei^'n  military  credit  s.Jcs 
program.  The  total  wtis  $2.45  billion  bdov 
the   Administration's   budget   reciiiest. 

The  conference  ver.-ion  provides  $3,67  bil- 
lion (?'2,27  billion  belov.  the  .^dmiuistra- 
iion  requests! .  with  increases  in  economic  aid 
;-nd  cuts  in  military  aid  compared  to  Un- 
original Hou.se  version.  Actions  on  tlie  con- 
it-reiice  report  is  expected  prior  to  the  recess 

Ret.'ional  Rail  Reorgani.-.uion  .'\ci  ame:id- 
!):eiits  (H.R.  2051.  see  DSG  Le-islatiw»  Rt-ym- 
■I  V  February  17.  1975  1  : 

1 1'.e  bill  pa'..-ed  the  Hou.se  by  a  vote  of 
270  to  137  on  February  19  and  the  Senate  b\ 
,1  vi'te  ol  59  lo  27  on  January  29.  It  was  -ii^iieti 
iiito  law  oit  February  28   (P.L.  94-5). 

■J  he  bill  authorised  a  total  of  $347  million 
in  emergency  financial  relief  to  the  Penn 
Central  and  other  bankrupt  railroads  in  the 
prrx'e.ss  of  reorganizing  into  a  new  rail  sys- 
tem, the  Consolidated  R-.dl  Corporation  (Con- 
rail  ) . 

Fmergency  farm  price  support  for  1975 
crops  (H.R.  4296,  .see  DSG  Fact  Slitet  94-1, 
March  15,  1975)  : 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
259  to   162    ->n  March  20. 

This  was  a  one-year  emergency  bill  in- 
creasing the  target  prices  and  loan  rate^ 
e  tablished  lit  the  1973  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  for  the  1975  crops  ol 
'.\he;it,  feed  grains,  anri  cotton.  The  bill  w.is 
amended  to  retain  the  price  support  for  milk 
at  BO',  of  parity,  but  with  C|uarterly  cost- 
of-Uving  adjustments  throii'_li  April  1,  1976 
Ihe  bill  also  extended  cotton  loans  from  10 
III  18  months.  adju.-.ted  iiUf-reM  rate  charges 
ou  all  commodity  loans  on  a  rjuarterly  ba.-i- 
in  rirder  to  reflect  the  true  cost  of  the  monrv 
to  the  government,  ap.d  cst:iijljshed  a  loir.i 
line  for  soybeans. 

Fiiier<;ency  Middle-Income  Huasmi^  j\  ■> 
(H.R.  4485. '.see  DSG  Leuishuive  Report  lnr 
March  17.  1975)  : 

Tt',e  bill  pas.sed  tlie  House  hv  .1  \(i'e  of 
•J  Ml  to  lOG  on  March  21. 

Ihe  bill  provides  enieri;ency  as^i.v.|;iiu-e  t,, 
subsidize  up  lo  $12  BILLIO.V  in  mortgages 
on  400.000  housing  units  purchased  by  mid- 
dle-income per^-oiis.  The  bill  pro\'lde---  fcr 
subsidixed  temporary  6'  mortgages  or  per- 
manent 7',  mortgages  for  the  purcha.se  o' 
nev-  or  old  housing.  The  bill  earmarks  90' 
lit  the  funds  made  available  for  tise  purcha^-c 
ol   iiufiics  wlin-c  value  1:    ^tB.CitKi  (It   1(-,-^  v.itki 
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the  ren^.alniiis  10'  for  homes  valued  up  to 
$42,000  In  high  cott  areas  of  the  country. 
The  housing  Ir.dustry  Is  In  a  severe  recession 
ar.d  assistance  to  stimulate  hcmebulldlnij 
or.d  home  buying  is  essential  to  the  state  cf 
I  ;e  ecciicmy. 

a  r.ool  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Act 
I'liieiidinents  (HR.  4222.  see  DSG  Legi.fla- 
l-i-.-s  Report  for  March   2t.   1975»: 

Tlie  bill  would  .-\mend  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  to  extend 
p.;.d  revi-e  the  special  food  service  program 
lor  children  aiul  the  school  breakla^t  pro- 
gram. The  bUI  makeo  permanent  the  school 
brea:;fast  progr..m  ar-.d  rolls  back  the  price 
students  must  pay  for  a  hot  school  lunch 
The  bill  also  makes  children  of  unemployed 
parents  ellt-ible  automatically  f.  r  free  meais 
under  the  National  bchocl  Lunch  Act  and 
extends  the  School  Lunch  Att  and  the  Child 
Nutrition    Act    to   child   care    institutions. 

House  action  is  expected  prior  to  the 
recess. 

Increasing  the  public  debt  limit  (H.R.  2634. 
see  DSG  Legislative  Reprrt  for  February  3^ 
19751 : 

The  bill  by  a  vote  of  248  to  170  pa.ssed  the 
House  on  February  5  and  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  20  en  February   18   I  PL.  94-3). 

'I;io  bill  lUL-rcasecl  the  temporary  deb:  lim- 
it by  $36  billion  to  a  level  of  $351  billion. 
to  remain  in  enect  through  June  3u.  1975. 
The  increase  was  needed  to  permit  ti.e  gov- 
ernment to  borrow  funds  to  finance  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Supplemental  :i:ipropriatioi;s,  fiscal  yoar 
1975  (H.J  Re-..  2i0.  see  DSG  Leg!slati\e  Re- 
port for  February  19.  19751  : 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
271  to  134  on  February  20  and  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  61  to  29  on  February  2G  (PL. 
94  6). 

The  bill  provided  ne-*-  budget  autliority  In 
FY  1975  for  the  Department  of  Tran^^porta- 
tion  for  intfrim  operating  as.sl5tance  for  the 
Penn  Central  and  certain  other  railroads  un- 
der reortranization  in  the  Midwest  and  North- 
en  it  Region.s. 

Further  contir.uinii  appropriations  (HJ. 
Res.  219,  see  DSG  Legislative  Report  for 
February  24.  1975  >  • 

The  bill  pa^-ed  the  House  bv  a  vote  of  308 
to  75  Oil  February  2".  and  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  on  February  28  (PL  94-7) . 

The  bill  provided  stop-gap  funds  for  for- 
eign a;>sista:ice  prorram'.  for  four  major  HEW 
health  programs,  and  for  three  OEO  programs 
transferred  to  HEW. 

Second  budset  recisslon  bill  (H  R  3260. 
see  DSG  Leelslatl-.e  Report  for  Februarv  24 
1075); 

The  bill  passed  tl-.e  Hou^e  by  a  vote  of  389 
to  3  on  February  25  and  the  Senate  by  a 
vo'e  of  76  to  8  on  Mar?h  17. 

Th.o  Hon  e  bill  disapproved  presidential 
renss.ons  of  $706  million  in  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  programs  includlnt,'  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction.  Section  235 
homo  ownership  subr-ldies.  and  other  Justice. 
Commerce.  Agriculture.  Defense  State  and 
Tr-T^ury  programs  The  House  amended  the 
bill  to  approve  the  presidential  recis'=lon  of 
funds  f.  r  procurement  of  12  F-Hl  fjirbter- 
bombers. 

Action  on  the  conference  report  Is  expected 
prior  to  the  recess. 

T-Mrd  bud^ret  recission  bill  rHR  407.'?.  see 
D.30  Le-i.^la'i-e  Report  for  March  10.  1975)  : 

Tho  bill  passed  the  House  bv  a  vote  of 
371  to  17  on  March  10  and  the  Sejiate  by 
vo'-e  \oTe  on  March  17. 

The  House  bill  dlsapnroved  presidential  re- 
c!',sion=;  of  apDroximatelv  *1  32  BtlltoN  In 
ftinds  appronrlated  bv  Coneres';  for  health 
aid  education  nroL-ram?  of  the  Department 
of  HEW.  community  service  employment  for 
ths  aged,  and  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
r?rams. 

Action  on  the  conference  report  Is  expected 
prior  to  the  recess. 


r  ULL-s:?ALn  geker.xl  accounting 

OFFICE  AUDIT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permis.;ion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recop.d  and  to  include  cx- 
ti'aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  sixth  bill  providing  for  a 
General  Accounting  Office  audit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  continued 
.■support  for  this  legislation  has  brought 
the  number  of  co.^ponsors  to  105.  It  is  very 
clear  tliat  the  intcre.'=t  in  this  legislation 
indicates  that  effective  legislation  must 
be  pa.-.sed  by  the  Hou-e  to  make  the 
Federal  Reserve  more  accountable  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  such  legislation,  I  am  plan- 
ning to  hold  hearings  on  this  i.-sue  within 
the  next  fev,-  weeks. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROHIBIT  VARIABLE  INTEREST 
RATES 

•Mr.  PATMAN  a-ked  and  was  given 
peimi?<-ion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  been  attempting  to  promote  so-called 
variable  intere.=t  rates  for  home  mort- 
gages. 

Ihe^e  proposed  regulations  are  not  in 
tho  public  interest  and  I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  provide  any  real  benefits 
for  the  financial  industry  which  they 
are  designed  to  aid. 

Thprefore,  Mr.  Spei.ker,  I  am  today 
intrcducing  Icsislaticn  which  would,  in 
effect,  prohibit  Federally  insured  finan- 
cial institutions  from  engaging  in  the 
variable  interest  rate  einne.  They  would 
be  required  to  continue  to  i  sue  only  the 
fixed  rate  mortgages  which  have  been 
traditional  for  the  mortgage  lending 
bu>iness  throughout  its  history. 

This  legislation  will  give  the  Congress 
a  vehicle  to  go  into  the  question  of  mort- 
gage interest  rates  fully  and  I  hope  the 
P^edcral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will  not 
attempt  to  let  its  regulations  go  fonvard 
before  this  legislation  is  considered  and 
before  there  are  full  hearings.  I  am  con- 
viiKcd  that  a  full  airing  of  this  question 
will  clearly  show  that  variable  rates  arc 
not  in  tlic  public  interest. 

Under  the  variable  interest  rate  pro- 
posal, the  lenders  would  be  free  to  In- 
crease the  interest  pavments  when  inter- 
est rates  ro.-e  generally  in  the  economy. 
Thus,  the  contract  which  the  home 
buyer  signs  with  the  lender  would  be 
open-ended  and  the  borrower  would  have 
no  way  of  knowing  what  his  monthly 
payments  might  be  in  the  future. 

True,  the  proposal  would  also  allow 
interest  rates  to  be  lov.cred  as  interest 
rates  went  down  generally  in  the  econ- 
omy, but  the  hi  tory  of  the  money  mar- 
kets plainly  indicates  the  emptiness  of 
this  side  of  the  equation.  The  lenders 
obviously  are  not  promoting  this  scheme 
bccau.se  they  think  interest  rate.s — over 
the  long  haul— are  going  to  trend 
downward. 


The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
proposal  would  allow  the  lenders  to  in- 
crease interest  rates  by  2'2  percent  over 
the  life  of  the  mortgage — thus  an  orig- 
inal 8-percent  mortgage  could  be  moved 
up  to  a  10'2-percent  mortgage — an  in- 
crease of  almost  one-third.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  think  there  are  many  home 
buyers— certainly  in  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income categories — who  could  af- 
ford a  one-third  Increase  in  their 
mnn^h'y  interest  rate  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  variable  interest  rate 
will  force  many  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  completely  out  of  the 
mortgage  market.  Lenders  will  simply 
refuse  to  consider  loans  to  persons  who 
might  be  unable  to  meet  higher  interest 
payments  in  future  years.  A  lot  of  people 
who  could  now  qualify  for  a  fixed  interest 
rate  mortgage  would  be  turned  down  flat 
under  the  variable  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  question  mort- 
gage lenders  have  had  great  difficulty 
during  our  repeated  periods  of  tight 
money  and  I  think  'that  the  Congress 
definitely  needs  to  find  solutions  to  this 
problem.  But  tho  variable  interest  rate 
scheme  is  not  the  answer.  The  answer 
lies  in  providing  a  more  competitive 
atmosphere  among  the  various  segments 
of  the  financial  community  and,  most 
importantly,  setting  monetary  policy 
straight.  What  we  need  are  monetary 
policies  which  can  provide  long-term 
stability  for  both  the  lenders  and  the 
borrowers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  stable  monetary  policies 
could  provide  an  even  flow  of  funds  and 
end  the  recurring  pro'clems  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  others  in  the 
mortgage  lending  business.  I  have  long 
urged  these  financial  in^^titutions  to  take 
strong  stands  and  to  fight  for  changes 
at  the  Federal  Reserve. 

This  is  where  the  effort  should  be 
made  to  provide  stabihty  for  home  mort- 
gage lending.  The  variable  interest  rate 
proposal  puts  all  the  burden  on  the  home 
buyer — it  shifts  the  risk  to  the  consumer. 
Neither  the  Congi-ess  nor  the  Federal 
regulatoiy  agencies  should  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  requiring  the  home  buyer  to  pro- 
vide this  stability  out  of  his  pocket. 


FACTUAL   DESCRIPTIONS   OF  BHTS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS   INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5'd) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  19,  1975  '  p.  7419'  : 

HR.  3500.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  impose  a  retailers  excise  tax  on  certain 
nonrt'turnable  bottles  and  cans.  Requires 
that  the  revenue  generated  by  this  Act  be 
paid  to  the  municipalities  In  which  sucii 
boitlt'.s  or  cans  were  sold. 

H  R.  3501.  February  20,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  by 
( 1 )  au'.hori.dng  the  Attorney  General  to  ini- 
tiate enforcement  proceedings  again.st  cer- 
tain States  and  political  subdivisions  In 
wiii/h  more  than  5' .  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation Ls  of  Spanish  origin;  (2)  making  the 
Attorney  General's  decision  not  to  prosecute 
reviewable  In  the  district  courts.  In  certain 
cases:  (3)  Increasing,  to  twenty  years,  tha 
time  period  during  which  a  declaratory  Judg- 
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meiu  which  would  allou  a  State  to  resume 
the  use  of  certain  tests  and  devices  may  not 
issue:  and  i4)  prohibiting  absolutely  the 
use  of  any  te.>t  or  device  as  a  prerequisite 
III  \otiiig. 

HH.  351)2.  Ft  i)nu.r'  'Ky  i'i7o.  Po>t  Office  mid 
Cl'il  Service.  Aboli^he-  tlie  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative  ur.d  Judicial  Salaries 
c»iiibli.shed  by  (he  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

HR.  3503.  February  20.  1975.  Agriculture. 
hicreases  the  amoiuit  auihori^cd  to  be  ap- 
pKipriated  for  the  forestry  incentive  pro- 
gn«m  under  the  A'-,rlrul;inal   Act   of   1970. 

HR.  3504.  February  20.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Proliibils  the  niiiuuiacture.  rale,  purchase. 
xri>i5sfer.  receipt,  or  trim-ipcprtation  of  liand- 
guits  or  handy iin  anuiuinilion  except  as  an- 
thori/ed  by  tlie  Stcietar',  of  the  Treasury  and 
by  law  enforceineiit  ofTicers  and  members  of 
the  military. 

HR.  3505.  Ffbti'ary  2u.  1075.  Agriculture. 
Increases  the  si,-;e  ot  ih.e  'ract  which  may  be 
;it!ccted  by  the  furestiy  incentive  program 
under  the  A^ rictiUiiral  .\ct  of  1070. 

H.R.  3506.  February  20.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amende,  the  Iiittnnal  ReveiHie  Code 
ki  exempt  from  record  keeping  retiuiremen1.> 
licensed  firearms  or  amiiiiuiitii'ii  iinporlcr.s. 
iiiiuiufiicuirei's,  or  deiilers. 

H.R.  3507.  February  20,  !ii7o.  Inu-iior  and 
fiistUiir  Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in 
ilie  National  Wildlife  Rci'igc  Sy.--!eni  and  the 
National   Poorest   S.vaiein   as   wilderness. 

H.R.  3508.  February  20.  1<)75.  Interior  and 
Insular  Afi'airs.  De^igiiaies  certain  lands  in 
the  National  Wilulife  Rcmuc  System  and  the 
National  Forest   S;.>.tein  as  ■.vildei;ies.'=. 

HR.  3.509.  February  20.  1975.  Merchant 
.Xhriue  and  Fi'^heries.  Esialilisl-.es  the  limil 
of  the  United  St»te-.  ti'^hery  .-one  at  two 
hundred  mile.s  fr..iii  I'l:-  inner  limit  til  the 
territorial  sea. 

lixtends  the  jnri^dicMci!  oi  the  U.-'-i.  over 
fi.'-ii  whidi  originate  in  I'luied  Stntes  inland 
waters  to  wherever  such  il'-h  range  In  the 
oceans  except  thut  juri'^dici  ion  doe.^  not  ex- 
tend into  the  li>herv  or  territorial  watei's 
of  another  country . 

H.R.  3510.  Februarv  20.  Iii75.  Interior  and 
I'^Milar  Affairs.  Authori 'c^  the  Secretary  of 
Ihe  Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist  States 
in  the  development  and  administration  of 
land  u.se  programs.  E.^tabl\shes  reqtiirements 
and  piocedures  lor  State  eligibility  for  such 
grants  and  defines  iiec(-.--ai'y  elements  of 
Stale  land  u.se  prcgrnnis. 

Direcis  Federal  public  IimuI  nianagemeut 
I'gencies  to  develop  and  re  ise  land  use  plan.s. 
Includes  provisions  for  public  participation 
where  Federal  activities  h.ave  a  significant 
impact  on  Slate  and  local  land  use. 

H.R.  3511.  February  20,  197.5.  Wa;,s  and 
Mean«.  Amends  the  Taviir  .Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  tariff  treatment 
applied  to  articles  01  m-ial  exported  for 
proces-sing  and  rettuned  tor  further  process- 
ing in  the  United  .staie^  and  to  article.s 
assembled  abroad  from  I'niied  States  prod- 
ucts, 

H.R.  3512.  February  20  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  apply  tlie  existing  tariff 
treatment  of  articles  ot  metpl  exported  for 
processing  and  returned  for  further  process- 
ing in  the  L^nited  -Stales,  and  to  article; 
I'sscmbled  abroad  from  United  States  prod- 
uct s.  only  to  articles  which  are  to  be  sold 
10  ITuited  States  agencies  under  procure- 
luent  contracts  entered  into  before  such 
'.irticles  are  e.xported  ft'V  processing  or  as- 
sembly. 

HR  3513  February  20.  1975.  Education 
;nid  Labor.  Amends  th.e  Emergency  Jobs  and 
I  neinployment  As.sistance  Act  of  1974  to  in- 
crease from  twenty-six  to  thirty-nine  the 
niaximnm  number  of  weeks  for  which  an 
individual  may  receive  unemployment  assist- 
;'nce  under  th.e  pro\i-ioiis  of  such  Act. 

H.R.  3514.  February  20.  1975.  Ways  and 
.\lean.s.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
^11    include    certain    Joii.r    'a -pital    hiundry 


ventures  among  the  cooperative  liospicl 
service  organiz»tion,s  granted  tax  exempt 
status. 

H.R.  3515.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  i.nd 
Means.  Amends  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1974  to  incren.se 
from  thirteen  to  twenty-six  the  maximum 
number  of  week.s  for  which  an  intli'  idLial 
may  receive  emergency  compensaiioii  llieie- 
iinder. 

H.R.  3516.  February  20.  1975.  r>iblir  Works 
a'.d  Tran.sportation.  Autliorizes  ilie  Secretary 
of  TraiLsportation  to  delegate  i<i  ti.e  State 
v.  hioh  proposed  a  Federal-aid  highway  proj- 
ect tlie  responsibility  for  preparing  the  rc- 
qaired  environmental  Impact  Sialeincnt. 

H.R.  3517.  February  20,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Prohibits  any  change  in  tlic  status  oi  a 
ineniber  of  the  Armed  Forces  wlto  v.as  classi- 
fied mi.ssing  during  .ser\'ice  in  Soullieasr  Asia 
tmril  there  lias  been  full  compliance  witli  the 
Pari^  Peitce  Accord  of  January  1973.  and  the 
Preside' •:  has  determined  that  all  reasonable 
aciUin  lias  been  taken  to  account  for  .such 
members  inid  reported  siu'li  linding  to  X.\\v 
f..'i!gi-e-s.  Cneccs  the  Senate  CtJininittce  on 
.^.■•!lled  J-f-rvices  and  tlie  House  Committee 
on  An  led  Services  t-o  stutly  the  mctiiod 
wlic-eby  the  stattis  of  a  memljer  of  the 
Aric.cri  Fiirces  is  changed  lion^  ntissinu  if 
dead. 

H.R.  3513.  February  20.  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Proiubits  any  change  in  the  statu.s  01 
a  meuiVjer  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  was 
clas.~;fied  missing  during  .service  in  Sciutheast 
Asia  tniTil  there  has  been  full  compliance 
with  tlie  I'aris  Peace  Accord  of  Januarj  1973. 
and  'he  Piesidem  has  determined  tlial  all 
re.'soiinbie  actions  have  been  taken  to  ac- 
count jci  siicli  members  and  itptrrtcd  such 
faiciintis  to  ilie  Congress. 

Direci-  th*'  Senate  C.nnmiller  on  Armed 
Services  ?iul  liie  House  Commif.ec  on  Ai-med 
Services  to  study  the  niethcd  v.h.ereby  the 
status  of  a  member  of  iV.e  Aniieil  Forces  is 
changed  from  mi.ssing  to  dead. 

H.R.  3519.  February  20,  1975.  Post  OCice 
and  Civil  Service.  Proliibils  an  employee  ot 
an  e.xeculive  agency  from  requesting  or  re- 
ceiving from  Federal  official  or  employees 
anything  of  value  for  political  puiposes.  Al- 
lows any  such  employee  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  to  political  campaigns. 

Permits  employees  of  Federal  executive 
agencies  or  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment to  participate  in  political  management 
or  in  political  campaigns. 

H.R.  3520.  February  20,  1075.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  tlie  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  to  entitle  the  Delegates  in 
Congress  fiom  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Lsland^ 
to  make  nominations  for  appointments  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

H.R.  3521.  February  20,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Comptroller  General 
to  conduct  a  study  on  the  effect  of  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Federal  regulatory 
programs  on  businesses,  and  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  such  reporting  require- 
ments may  be  revised  to  lessen  the  burden 
on  businesses. 

H.R.  3522.  February  20,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Atithorizes  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  accept  the 
voluntary  .services  of  certain  students  lor  the 
United  States. 

H.R,  3523.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  reimburse  States  which  provide 
property  ta.ic  relief  to  households  headed  by 
individuals  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  ovei'. 

H.R.  3524.  February  "20.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfully  a(i- 
mitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act, 

H.R.  3525.  February  20,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  pennaiient 
residence,  under  the  Iminlgrtition  and  Na- 
tionalltv  Act. 


H.R.  ;jo2»J.  Feoruiir-.  20,  1975.  Judiciai'y. 
Diiects  the  Secretary  of  the  Treatury  to  pa/ 
a  specified  suiii  Ui  a  certain  individual  m 
reimbur.sement  tor  the  costs  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  a  new  hoint- 
incident  to  a  cliarge  of  official  stations  re- 
quii"ed  by  such  individual's  employment 
with    tiie   Department    of   Labor. 

H.R.  3527.  Februarj  20.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  oi  the  Tieasury  to  pii;, 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  in 
full  .seiilement  of  such  individuars  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  moving  ex- 
penses resulting  irc.in  enip'.oymenl  wuii  ffC 
United  States  Army. 

H.R.  3528.  February  20.  1975.  Etedares  a 
certain  induidual  lawfully  admitted  to  t!ie 
United  States  foi-  permanent  residence,  un- 
der the  Inimigraiion  and  Nationality  Acl 

H.R.    3529.    Februai>     2<).    1975     Jucliciars 
.\nth<>n?-es  the  admission  of  a  certaiii  indi- 
\idtu>!    to   the   United  ytates  lor  i)ermanent 
re   iflei'.ce. 

H.R.  3530.  February  20.  1975.  Jndicinry 
IJiM-lnres  n  certain  individual  la-vfully  ad- 
iuitted  to  the  United  .States  lor  permaient 
rfsiflence.  under  the  Immigraiiin  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  :<531.  F.-brnarv  21.  1975.  Interstate 
;uitf  foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  authonitu- 
tion  of  the  abandonment  of  any  railroad 
line  c(.' cred  by  the  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
I'lior  !'i  December  31.   1976. 

H.R.  3532.  February  21.  1975.  Judiciary. 
i'rolilbits  the  impnrration.  manufacture. 
sale,  puichase,  iran.sfer.  receipt,  possession 
<.r  iran.sportatiou  oi  handguns  and  hand- 
kon  ammunition  except  as  authori/ed  by  the 
.■^ciieiary  oi  (lie  Ti-easiiry  or  by  members  oi 
the  Arii'i'd  Forces  a;:d  law  eitoroement 
ollicinls. 

H.R.    :!,'>:i:H.    Febrnarj     21,    1975     Judiciar 
Inciea.ses    by    two    the    number    of    district 
.nidges  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky. 

H.R.  .?5:U.  Februiny  21.  1975.  Veteian.s'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  .Adtninistratur  of  \'eteraiis' 
Alfairs  to  permit  a  \eteran.  v.lio  is  being  b'lp- 
nlied  with  drugs  but  who  is  not  a  patient  in 
n  Veterans'  Administration  facilitv.  to  deter- 
mine wlutVier  the  druys  will  be  supplied 
directly  by  tlie  Adsninistrator  or  from  a 
source  approved  b'.  the  Administrator  and 
whether  the  Administrator  .shall  pav  sii'ii 
source  directly  or  reimburse  the  •\eierans  v.  .ki 
will  pity  for  the  drug.s. 

H.R.  3535.  February  21.  1975.  Education  and 
T.ibor.  Creates,  within  the  Department  oj 
Labor  an  agency  to  be  known  a-  the  Veterans' 
Employment  Ser\  ice  to  provide  Job  counsel- 
ing and  employment  placement  for  \eterans 

il.R.  3536.  February  21,  1975.  Judiciary 
Amends  the  Sherman  Act  by  declaring  un- 
luAfiil  any  agreement  between  a  labor  orga- 
ni/ation  and  an  employer  whereby  such  em- 
plo;. er  agrees  to  Ijoycolt  any  product  which 
is  distributed  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

H.R.  3537.  February  21.  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Revi.ses  eligibility  requirements  for  tlie 
awarding  of  the  gold  star  lapel  button. 

H.R.  3538.  Febru.'a-y  21.  1975.  Government 
Operations.  E.xpands  the  membership  of  the 
.■\dvi.';ory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  include  elected  school  board 
oUicial  and  elected  town  and  tow  nsiii(> 
ot'tcitils. 

H.R.  353i).  February  21.  1975.  Way^  and 
Means  Amends  the  Social  Security  .\cx  to 
permit  officers  and  employees  of  the  FeUer.d 
Government  to  elect  coverage  under  Old- 
Age.  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance. 

H.R.  3540.  February  21,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  liiternal  Revenue  Code 
to  tax  married  and  unmarried  individuals  at 
the  same  rate  as  married  individuals  filing 
jf'intly. 

H.R.  0541.  Februaiy  21.  1975.  Wa>s  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  .\ct  by 
incretising  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  indr.idcal  mav  earn  without  a  re- 
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fivictlon  li;  0:(!-.A   e,  £urvivor=;.  and  DiAAbillty 
Insiirancf  bener:\-. 

HR  3542.  Ffhri;  ry  21.  1975.  Way.s  and 
Means.  Amend.s  the  Federal  Alcohol  Admin- 
istration Act  with  respect  to  the  definition  of 
«  ii!e 

H  R.  354:J.  February  21.  1975.  Asrlculture. 
Adjusts  the  estnbllshed  price  for  feed  tTalns. 
wiieat.  and  cotton,  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
loan  levels  for  such  crops. 

HR.  3544.  February  21.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Direcfs.  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  I9G8  thiit  a  gratuity 
b?  paid  to  survivor.5  of  certain  public  safety 
oiTi  er.?  v.ho  die  In  the  porfcrmance  of  duty. 
HR.  3515.  February  21,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  that  any 
dru«  whose  etrectiveness  cr  potency  becomes 
diminished  after  storag<»  shall  be  prominent- 
ly labeled,  under  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administtatlon.  as  to 
the  date  beyond  which  the  product  shall 
not  be  iisej 

H  R.  So-IG.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Amends  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  use  of  the  estab- 
lished name  along  with  the  proprietary  name 
for  a  drug  every  time  the  ii.ime  appears  Al- 
lows licensed  pharmacist*  to  fill  or  refill  pre- 
scriptions with  a  substitute  drug  if  a  prac- 
titioner, licensed  to  administer  the  drug, 
Identifies  it  by  its  proprietarv  name,  provided 
the  substiiuie  dru;;  costs  the  patient  less 
than  any  other  substitute  drug.  Defines  sub- 
stitute dru^  as  a  drug  having  the  same 
established  name  a?  the  drug  identified  by 
its  proprietary  name  cr  a  drug  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  determined  to  have  the  same  qualitative 
composition  as  the  drug  so  identified. 

HR  3517.  February  2!.  1975.  Inter.-lale 
ana  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Food,  Drut:.  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  require  full 
disclosure  of  pertinent  data  on  labels  of  foods 
and  food  products.  Prohibits  misieadiiig 
brand  names  under  the  Federal  Trade  Coni- 
inisi.ion  Act. 

HM.  3548.  February  21,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires,  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  the 
posting  of  prices  fur  prescription  drugs  by 
drug  retailers.  Directs  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Wellare  to  Imple- 
ment, at  tne  vendors'  duscretion,  the  adver- 
li.sing  of  prescription  orug  prices. 

HR.  3549  February  21,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  upon 
a  fuiduig  that  the  price  charged  or  quoted 
to  druggists  Is  more  than  500  percent  of  tlie 
cost  of  production  of  a  patented  drug,  to 
order  such  patentee  to  grant  an  unrestritted 
patent  license  to  any  qualified  applicant  to 
make,  use,  and  sell  oUch   drut'. 

HR.  3550.  February  21.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  free  or  re- 
duced rate  transportation  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  handicapped 
persons  and  persoiLs  who  are  sixty-five  years 
of  age  or  older. 

Au-.horizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  public 
and  private  entities  to  plan,  research,  and 
develop  special  transportation  systems  f(jr 
the  handicapped  and  the  elderly. 

HR  3551.  February  21,  1975.  Public  Works 
6.nd  Transportation.  Prohibits  sonic  booms 
by  civil  aircraft  within  the  United  States. 

HR.  3552.  Febr\iary  21,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Includes  as  creditable 
service  for  civil  service  retirement  purpose.?, 
service  as  an  enrollee  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corp>. 

HR  3553.  Fe'^ruary  21.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Declares  portions  of  the 
Waku.la  River,  m  Wakull.i  County.  Florida, 
a  non-navigable  water  of  the  United  States. 
HR.  3554  February  21.  1975  Veteran.s'  Af- 
fairs.  Prohlblt.3    the   AdmiiUstrator  of  Vet- 


rriiis'  Aftalr.-.  without  prior  notice  to  both 
Hon  cs  of  Congress,  from  readjusting  the 
schedule  of  ratings  of  dl.sabllities:  from 
closing  any  hospital,  domiciliary  facility,  or 
regional  office  over  which  the  Administrator 
has  e.xcluslve  Jurisdiction;  and  from  trans- 
ferring any  real  property  to  any  o'her  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  to  any  State,  terrliorv,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

HR.  3555.  February  21,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fair-. Provides  mustering-out  payments  to 
certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  dl?chartred  or  released  from  active  du*y 
under  honorable  conditions. 

HR.  3.556.  February  21.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Provides  musterlng-out  payments  to 
certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
under  honorable  conditions. 

HR,  3557.  February  21,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Transfers  control  of  Pershing  Hall,  lo- 
cated In  Paris,  France,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

HR.  3.">58.  February  21.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
f.'iirs.  Transfers  control  of  Pershing  Hall,  lo- 
c.>,ied  in  Paris,  France,  to  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  ATalrs.  Abolishes  the  Pershing 
Hall  Memori.l  Fund 

HR.  3559.  February  21.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  the  maximum  period  for  vet- 
erans' educational  benefits  from  36  months 
to  48  months  Extends  the  aggregate  period 
that  a  wife,  child,  or  widow  of  a  veteran  wltli 
a  service-connected  disability  Is  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  from  48  months  to  72 
months. 

HR.  3560.  February  21,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fair.^. Decreases  the  dLsabinty  rating  for  a 
disabled  veteran  from  30  percent  disabled  to 
10  pjrcent  dL-abled  for  the  purpo.<^es  of  in- 
clusion in  programs  of  employment  and 
training  of  disabled  Vietnam  Era  Veterans. 

HR.  35G1.  February  21.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Restores  the  wartime  recognition,  but 
grants  no  rcmnneratlan.  to  certain  Filipino 
veterans  of  World  War  II  whose  records  were 
expunged  from  the  United  States  Army  Final 
Revised  Reron:=tructi?d  Guerrilla  Roster  of 
June  30.  1943. 

H  R,  3562.  February  21,  1975.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year-,  1976  and  1977. 

H  R  3563  February  21.  1975  Veterans'  Af- 
f.iirs  Extends  the  maximum  period  of  vet- 
erans' eligibility  for  educational  benefits 
frotn  thirty-.six  months  to  forty-five  months. 
HR.  35G4.  February  21,  1975,  Agriciilttire. 
Exempts  from  the  inspection  requirements 
01  the  Federal  Me.it  Inspection  Act.  the  cus- 
tom slaughtering  of  livestock  by  any  person 
not,  engaged  in  selling  or  buying  meat  or 
meat  prcKlucts  when  such  llvpst.ock  is  deli- 
vered by  the  owner  there  f,  there  Is  no 
change  of  ownership  In  su^h  livestock,  the 
meat  and  meat  food  products  are  to  be  u:  ed 
exclusively  by  the  owner,  and  the  premises 
and  slaughtering  meet  the  sanitation  re- 
quirements of  the  State. 

HR.  3565.  February  21.  1975.  Judkiiiry. 
Specifies  the  tax  treatment  of  a  certain  In- 
dividual under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
H.R.  3566.  February  21.  1975.  Judiciarv. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  Individual  In 
full  settlement  of  such  individual's  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  such  individual  while  participat- 
ing in  certain  Army  re.ervi.-,t  training. 

HR.    3567.    February    21.    1975.    Judiciary. 
Permits  the  filing  by  a  certain  Individual 
of  a  suit  pertaining  to  operations  conducted 
in  a  military  hospital,  notwithstanding  cer- 
tain time  limitations. 

HR.  3568  February  21.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Authorize^  is^^uance  of  a  vi'^a  under  the  Im- 
inigatlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  a  cert.iln  In- 
dividual as  a  nonimmigrant  alien. 

HR  3569.  February  21,  1975  Armed  Serv- 
ices Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 


to  c,);',vcy  tv.o  parcels  of  Federal  real  pr.^p. 
erty  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Air 
Force  E-iIlsted  Men's  Wldov.s  and  Dependents 
n.)me  FoundiM.'f.,  If.c.'irporated. 

HR.  3570.  February  24.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  ilie  Emergciuy  Livestock  Credit  Act 
of  1074  to  provide  adciitional  temporary 
financial  assKt.anre  to  owners  of  livestock 
who  ha\e  svilTercd  sr  .ere  fin-^nci.il  los.^es  as 
a  result  of  I,'.,w  market  prices  fur  livestoc!:. 

HR.  3571.  February  24.  197.'").  Interior  ,ind 
Insular  Aflalrs.  Kstablishcs  the  Great  Pr;>irie 
Lake.-;  National  Recreation  Area  in  Nebra.ska, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  to  bo  ad- 
ininl.=  tcre;l  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

HR.  3572  Februai-y  24.  1075.  Ways  and 
Means  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
permit  officers  and  employees  of  the  I'edrr.il 
GDvernmcf.t  to  elect  coverage  under  Old- 
Age.  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance.  Sets 
forth  the  procedures  by  which  Fedtial  em- 
ployees may  elect  such  covcrat,e. 

HR.  3573.  February  24,  1975.  Banking. 
Currci-.cy  and  Housing.  Authorises  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  payments  to  low-  and  middle-inct me 
ovvncrs  cf  existing  residential  structures  to 
purcha-se  and  Install  energy  con.servation  im- 
jjro.ements. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  compile  and  pub- 
lish a  list  of  eligible  energy  conservation  im- 
provements. 

HR.  3574  February  24.  1975  Banking.  Cur- 
n-u-v  and  Hou-^lng,  Author:.-es  the  Senetarv 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ma-^te 
periodic  as.-istance  payments  to  mortgagijes 
holding  mortgages  en  belialf  of  owners  of 
newly  constructed  homes  to  reduce  the  inter- 
Cbt  rate  en  the  hoine<-.wners'  niortg.ige  pay- 
ments to  seven  percent. 

H,R,  3575.  February  21.  1975.  Gcvrrnment 
Operations.  Revises  per  diem  and  mileage  al- 
lov.-ances  for  Fedrtal  employees  tr.ivcling  ni 
ollicial  business 

HR.  3o7u.  February  24.  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  cf  IT'Cj 
to  (1)  include  recrcaiio:al  vehicles  within 
the  scofie  of  the  Act,  and  (2)  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  issue  safety 
standards  applicable  to  the  living  quarters 
of  recreational  vehicles. 

HR.  3577.  February  24.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Transfers  all  Jurisdiction  over  and 
rcsponsi!)ility  for  Arlington  National  Ceir.c- 
tary  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the 
Administrator    of    Veterans'    Affairs. 

Requires  the  Adiniuistrat,.r  to  permit  the 
i:urial  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  of 
any  veteran  or  his  survivors  entitled  to  burial 
in  national  cemeteries. 

HR.  3,j78,  February  24,  1375.  Veterans'  At'- 
fairs.  Prescribes  p.iyment.  by  the  Adinin- 
Istrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  cf  the  actual 
cost  met  to  exceed  $250)  of  the  buiial  and 
funeral  of  a  person  whose  death  occurs  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  or  a  .State 
Home  for  domiciliary,  lunsin^  liotnc.  or  li'  - 
pltal  care, 

HR  3579.  February  24.  Iy75,  Public  Wcr  s 
a: id  Trausportati  ill.  Changes  tlie  name  of  tlie 
"Jones  Bluff  lock  and  Dam"  on  the  Alab.tnia 
River.  Alabama,  to  the  'Robert  F.  Henry 
Lock  and  Dam." 

H.R.  3580.  Febui;.ry  24,  1975.  Wa>s  and 
Mcan.s.  Amend.s  the  Internal  Rcvcuie  Code 
to  Increase  the  exemption  fiom  industrial 
de-elopment  bond  treatment,  for  cert.iin 
r\:v  'II  i-sues  of  such  bonds. 

H  R,  3581,  Februaiy  24.  1975,  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorises the  Attorney  General  to  reimbui  i 
la'A-  enforcement  otlicers  for  eosus  incurred 
by  such  ollicers  l;i  civil  actions  arising  out 
of  the  performance  of  oificial  duties  on  con- 
dition liiat  the  law  enforcement  officer  pre- 
vails In  such  civil  action. 

HR.  3582.  February  24,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil    Servlv-e.    Authorizes    reduced    second - 
clxss  postal  rates  for  certain  State  conserva- 
tion publications. 
H  H  3583.  February  24.  1975  Post  Office  and 
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Civil  Service.  Authorizes  reduced  second- 
cl.-.:s.s  postal  rales  for  certain  Stale  conserva- 
tion publicatioiis. 

HR.  3584.  February  24,  1975.  Judiciary. 
i.iir.its  the  authority  of  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions to  impose  in'^-ome  taxes  en  re.sidents 
1,1  other  States. 

il.K.  3585.  February  24.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  limited  credit  against  the  In- 
cuine  ta-<  the  exf>enses  paid  by  an  individual 
during  the  taxable  year  to  institutions  of 
hii'her  education  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
individual. 

K  R.  3586  Feliniiiry  24.  1075.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Requires  the  developers 
of  ail  federally  assisted  condominium  proj- 
ects to  disclose  specific  Information  on  pro- 
posed ne-,v  condominium  construction  or  con- 
version to  coiidontinium  units  of  existing 
htnictures. 

Sets  forth  regulation',  to  pi-otcct  the  rights 
(.f  tenants  of  multifamilv  rental  housing 
which  is  to  be  converted  to  condominiums. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  goveniniPiUs  to  e.siabli.-h  similar 
pKittrams. 

HR.  3587  February  24.  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Directs  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  oifu  ials  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  withhold  State  or  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come taxes  from  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  congressional  employees 
subject  to  such  taxes  who  agree  to  such  with- 
holding. Dlrect.s  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration to  review  .sucti  agreeemnts. 

H.R.  3588.  February  24.  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Expands  the  membership  of  the 
.'\dvi.sc(ry  Comml.ssion  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  include  elect ed  school  board  offi- 
cial.''. 

H.R.  3589.  February  24.  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
corporates the  United  States  Submarine  Vet- 
jrans  of  World  War  II. 

H.R.  3590.  February  24,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  by  amend- 
ment to  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act.  to  establish,  within  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  an  administrative 
unit  to  be  known  as  the  National  Center  for 
the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape  to  study 
existing  laws  dealing  with  rape,  the  attitudes 
of  those  who  formulate  sucli  laws,  the  treat- 
ment of  rape  victims,  and  the  causes  of  rape. 

H.R.  3591.  February  24.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  cf 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  by  amend- 
ment to  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act,  to  establish,  within  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  an  administrative 
unit  to  l)e  known  as  the  National  Center  for 
the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape  to  study 
existing  laws  dealing  with  rape,  the  atti- 
tudes of  tliose  who  formulate  such  laws,  the 
treatment  of  rape  victims,  and  the  causes  of 
rape. 

H.R.  2592.  February  24.  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Fisher- 
man's Protective  Act  of  1967  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  compensate  owners 
o.  United  States  commercial  fishing  vessels 
for  damage  caused  by  foreign  vessels  or  cltl- 
;  ens  of  foreign  countries,  and  to  reimburse 
such  owners  for  los.ses  suffered  becau.se  of 
lost  or  reduced  fi.shing  hauls  duectly  result- 
ing from  such  damage. 

H.R.  3593.  February  24,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  by 
atilhorizlng  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tor to  donate  surplus  Fedeml  equipment  or 
supplies  to  State  or  local  public  rcreational 
agencies.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  allocate  and  administer  the  dona- 
tion of  such  property. 

H.n    3594.  Februarv  24.  1975.  Interior  and 


Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  to  allow  funds  acquired  by  lease 
or  sale  of  public  lands  for  the  devilopmeut 
of  oil  shale  resources  to  be  used  for  planning, 
construction,  and  maintenance  of  public 
facilities,  and  provision  of. public  services. 

H.R.  3595.  February  24,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Special  Com- 
mission on  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  Land  Rights 
to  determine  property  rights  of  persons  liv- 
ing in  territories  ceded  to  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  Treaty  ef  Guaritilupe- 
Hidalgo. 

H.R.  3596.  February  24,  1975.  liiterrr  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Modifies  the  boundary  o: 
the   Cibola  National   Forest   in   New   Mexico. 

H.R.  3597.  February  24.  1975.  Po.-t  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Amends  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plicability of  certain  civil  service  laws  a:.d 
regulations  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Repeals  that  section  of  the  Act  which  regu- 
lates labor  dlSDUtes.  Makes  einnioyee- 
management  relations  in  the  Postal  Service 
subject  to  certain  provisions  of  tl.e  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947. 

H.R.  3598.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  the  Fmircnmental 
Protection  Aeencv  to  prescrilje  warranty 
regulations  of  twelve  months  cr  twelve  tliou- 
sand  miles  for  motor  vehi'-le  emission  con- 
trol devices  rather  than  the  currently  pre- 
scribed standard  of  the  ■useful  life  "  of  the 
vehicle  and  engine. 

H.R.  3'^99.  February  24.  1975.  Annronrla- 
tlons.  Rescinds  budttet  authori/tations  for 
certain  Federal  departments,  acen'-ics  and 
proprams.  as  recominended  by  the  President, 
and  transmitted  to  Congress  >  iivsnaut  to  the 
Imnoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

HR.  3600.  February  24.  1975.  A>'ri;  ultiae. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  A'-ri'^ulture  to  ea- 
tablish  a  system  of  tlioroufli  e.'-.aniinatiori 
and  Inspection  of  all  livestoc'i-;  {roditcf.s  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  to  Tnevent  the 
entry  of  any  disease  or  distribution  of  any 
unwholesome  products.  Directs  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  to  levy  a  charge  on  such 
animal  products  to  defray  the  costs  of  such 
examination,  inspection,  and  surveillance. 

H.R.  3601.  February  24,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  prepare  a  monthly  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  the  Elderly.  Directs  the  Secretaries  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Defense,  and 
State;  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Ser\ice 
Commission,  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System:  tlic 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency: 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  study  and  investigate  any  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  action  necessary  for 
utilizing  such  an  Index  in  che  administration 
of  certain  retirement  programs. 

H.R.  3602.  February  24.  1975.  Educ.ition  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  prepare  a  monthly  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  the  Elderly.  Directs  the  Secretaries  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Defense,  and 
State;  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 
and  the  Commissioner  of  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  study  and  investigate  any  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  action  nece.ssary  for 
utilizing  such  an  index  In  the  administration 
of  certain  retirement  programs. 

H.R.  3603.  February  24.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  the  use  of  any  person  confined  in 
any  Federal  penal  or  correctional  institution 
or  any  person  confined  under  the  authority 
of  any  Act  of  Congress  as  a  subject  upon 
whom  any  medical  research  is  conducted. 

H.R.  3694.  February  24.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amended  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
revising  the  eligibility  requirements  for  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  and  the  cli.s.'.billty 


freeze  in  the  case  of  iiidividual?  -.vho  become 
disabled  before  age  31. 

H.R.  3605.  Fe'oruary  24,  1975.  Ways  and 
-Means  Aineiids  the  Internal  Re\enue  Code 
to  reduce  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer  for 
certain  qualified  lireAerys. 

H.R.  3G06  February  24.  197.i  Ways  and 
Means.  Intcr;^t3;e  and  Foreit,n  Commerce. 
Esiablibhes  a  Long-Term  Care  Services  pro- 
gram under  ih"  Medicare  program  of  tiie  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  home  liealtii. 
hcineniaiter.-.  nutrition,  long-term  iiistltr- 
ti'Mial  care,  day  care,  foster  home,  and  out- 
patient  mental  health  services.  Specifies  that 
tiiese  .services  shall  be  delivered  'oy  commu- 
nity long-term  care  centers  under  the  airec- 
tion  and  control  of  a  State  long-term  cate 
t.;-ency. 

H.r".  3607.  Febrit;;ry  24.  1975.  Jntcr.-H-te  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  United 
States  Consumer  Product  Saftty  Commission 
iroin  malting  any  ruling  that  restricts  the 
n>.  iinfacttire  or  sale  of  fircarnvj  or  fireiinu 
..inmr.nition. 

H.R.  3G08  February  24.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Fcreitin  Ci^mniercc.  .Ameiids  the  Internal  Ret - 
ar.-.a  Code  to  impose  a  tax  on  cert  in  pas- 
senger automobiles  b;).sed  on  their  hor.se- 
pr>.\.r  rating. 

Amends  the  National  Trafl.c  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  .Act  of  1966  to  prohibit  the 
manuiacture  of  passenger  niotcr  vehicles 
•.vh.ich  do  not  comply  with  certain  iiniltation.s 
with  respect  to  weight,  fuel  economy,  ni.d 
iiorscpower. 

H  R.  3609.  February  24,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Poreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  tc)  authorize  the  becre- 
i:,ry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  t'< 
n:.<ke  payment  to  a  medical  facility  which 
jirovidfs  treatment  to  any  alien  unlawfully 
In  the  United  States  for  the  costs  of  such 
treatment  when  the  medical  facility  cannot 
recover  sticli  costs  under  any  other  program, 

H  R,  3610.  February  24.  li»75,  W.'vs  and 
Moans.  Amends  the  Internal  Re',  enue  Code 
in  tax  married  and  unmarried  individut.ls  at 
the  same  rate  as  married  individuals  filing 
joir.tly. 

H.R  3611.  February  24,  1975  Judiciarv.  Di- 
rects the  t^ecretary  ol  the  Treasury  to  pay  :> 
.specified  sum  of  a  certain  individtial  In  lull 
settlement  of  such  individual's  chiim  against 
the  United  States  for  expenses  incurred  In 
turr.ishing  the  Atomic  Energy  Comniis.sion 
V.  uh  certain  int'oiTnation. 

H.H.  3612.  February  25.  1975.  Wajs  and 
Mean=.  Amends  the  Internal  Re\enue  Code 
t')  reduce  by  a  limited  amount  the  taxes 
due  on  indicirtuiil  Income  lor  the  1974  lati- 
abie  ;,  ear. 

Revises  tiip  ta'v  on  biisine.=-s  income  to  In- 
crea-se  the  invettmenl  credit  and  the  corpo- 
ratf>  surtax  exemption. 

H.R.  3613.  February  25,  1975.  Public  Work» 
and  Transpcrtation.  Authorizes  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  tlie  United  States  Army  to 
coiistnut  a  dam  antl  reservoir  on  the  Little 
White  River  in  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  3614.  February  25,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  deduction  the  amounts  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  by  a  handicapped 
individual  for  tran.sportation  between  his 
residence  and  his  principal  pUice  of  employ- 
ment. 

H.R.  3615.  February  25,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Specines  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation 
reduced  because  of  increases  in  monthly  .so- 
cial security  benefits. 

H.R.  3616.  February  25,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  and  directs  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay  a  pension  to 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I  or  his  widow  with- 
out regal  d  to  his  or  her  annual  Income  de- 
rived solely  from  pavments  of  social  security 
benefits,  railioad  re'iiemenl  benetils,  or  jjen- 
bioi.s. 

HK    3C17.   February  25.    1975.   Ways   and 
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Jfeaiis.  Amends  ihe  Sxial  Serurity  Ait  by 
r«>moving  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
oi-.tf.lde  liifome  which  a-i  Individual  may 
enru  while  receiving  Old-Age.  Survivors  and 
IMsabllltv  Insurance  benefits. 

HR  ;tf3i8.  February  25.  1075.  Atomic  En- 
c-rey.  Directs  Ihe  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mit.slou  to  prohibit  the  licensing  of  certain 
activities  involving  pluioniuni  \nitil  express- 
1\  authorised  by  Confess.  Aurhoriyreo;  a  com- 
prehea.sive  study  of  potenli.il  dangers  to  pub- 
lic heai:!»  and  safety  rebulttng  from  the  re- 
i  ^•cUng  of  Plutonium. 

H  R.  3P19.  February  25.  1'1T5.  Interior  and 
Insular  Attalrs.  Direcis  the  ."secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  desit-nate  additional  lands,  inchid- 
inar  the  .valt  cairn  used  by  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition,  for  hicluslou  in  the  Fort 
Clatsop  National  Mtmorl.il  In  Oregon. 

H  R.  3620.  Februarv  25.  1!)75.  Po.st  Ollice 
and  Civil  Ser\  ice  Directs  the  Postma.ster  Gen- 
eral to  issue  a  special  postage  stamp  com- 
inirmorfttinfe'  the  life  i.iicl  work  of  DcK-i.jr  En- 
rico Fermi. 

H.R.  3621.  February  25.  1WT.5.  Putjlic  Works 
and  Tran.spoitation.  'lenrunntes  the  Airlines 
Mir  Hill  Aid  AKreemeni. 

HR.  3622.  Februarv  25.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amend.s  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
peruiii  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  elect  coverage  under  Old-Aye. 
.Survivors  and  Disability  Instuance.  Sets 
forth  the  procedures  bv  which  Peder,<l  cni- 
plovees  mav  tiect  .such  coverage. 

HR.  3623.  February  25.  1975.  Wa\s  and 
IVIe.iMS.  .Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  deduction  irom  gnis-s  income  for 
e.xpense.s  incurred  In  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child  by  ;!ie  taxpaver. 

H  R.  3624.  February  25.  1975.  Education 
und  Labor.  E.-,iablUhes  an  Offioe  of  Child  and 
Family  Ser\ice.s  within  the  office  -f  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
administer  this  Act.  Establlslies  a  Child  and 
K-mlly  Service?  Coordinatinb;  Council  to  co- 
orainate  Federal  aciivi'v  in  the  field.  Re- 
quire.s  the  Secretary  to  develop  prouram 
.-landard^  for  child  ci-re  .servi,  es  and  a 
uniform  minimum  cede-  for  facilities  usi-d 
lor  child  care  service.-^. 

Authorize.s  the  .Secretary  to  make  grant.s 
for  child  and  famlh  services  program.s  and 
fur  the  training  of  professionals  and  para- 
professional.,  in  the  clilld  development  field. 
.Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  insure  mortgages 
iriT  child  and  family  servicer  facilities. 

HR.  3625.  February  25,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Impose.-;  penaltie  for  the  use  of  expanding 
bullets  in  the  UiUted  State.s. 

HR.  3526.  February  25.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Impose.  penaltie.s  for  the  u.-.e  of  espnnding 
bullets  in  the  United  Stales. 

HR.  3627.  February  25,  1975.  Judiciarv. 
M.ike.s  applltal-le  to  individuals  convicted  for 
the  fir-,t  time  of  usint;  a  firearm  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony,  the  rules  for  stispended 
or  probationary  .sentences  and  for  minimum 
-entences  now  applicable  to  second  and  .sub- 
.-equent  conviction.', 

H  R.  3628  Februarv  25,  1975.  Post  Olfice 
and  Cn  11  Service.  GranUs  to  Federal  em- 
ployees the  right  to  frirm.  Join  and  a.^sist  a 
labor  organization  or  to  refrain  from  such 
activity  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprl.sal. 
H  R.  3629.  February  25,  197.5.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Forbids  the  States  from  deny- 
iiitf  citlzen.s  the  right  to  vote  In  a  Federal 
election  solely  becaiuse  they  are  outride  the 
L'niied  States  during  such  election. 

Directs  the  States  to  follow  certain  enu- 
ii.f.-ated  procedures  in  supplying  citizens 
vMh  absentee  ballots. 

H  R.  3030.  February  2  ),  1975.  In(eri.tate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Federal 
I-osver  Commission  to  review  and  modify 
plan.s  submitted  by  natural  ga.s  pipelines, 
for  curtailing  sales  to  specific  customers  and 
authorizes  the  comml.sslon  to  direct  tran-sfers 
of  available  supplies  of  naniral  gas  In  order 
to  meet  regional  needs. 
HR.    3631.   Februarj    25.    1975.    Wcy;    and 


Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revetiuc  Code  to 
allow  a  dedvictlcn  from  gross  Income  of  cer- 
tain taxes  allocable  to  the  construction  of 
treatment  works  or  to  the  retirement  of  In- 
debtedness attributable  to  any  such  con- 
struction. 

H.R.  3632.  Februarv  25,  1975.  Ways  and 
>:eans.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  increase  the  excise  tax  on  cigarettes,  and 
t-)  utilize  such  increase  for  expanded  re- 
search of  smoking  related  dl«-eascs  in  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 

H.R.  31J33.  Febru.uy  25.  1975.  Intcl■^t.ate  and 
Fnr.^lyn  Cnnimcrcc.  Prohibits  the  Consumer 
Product  S:\fety  Commission  from  making  a 
ruling  c.v  order  restricting  the  sale  or  m.Tini- 
l.T'ure  of  fir.?.^rm3  or  a!umunit-on. 

H  R.  3634.  February  25,  1975.  Ways  and 
^t»av.s.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
r"HiirlMg  that  the  amr  unt  of  outside  earn- 
itirs  allowed  while  recelvirir  Disability  In- 
.■iui  nice  bruetits  be  the  .snme  as  the  amount 
o!"  ou'side  earnlnjis  allowed  while  receiving 
0!d-A(/e  a'ld  .Survivors  In«uran'-e  benefits. 
H.R.  ;-i635.  February  25.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
iincv  and  Housing.  Establishes  the  Home- 
ov  ner»  loan  Corponnlon  nnd  authorizes  such 
C'li-poratlon  to  Ksue  bonds. 

Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  reqtilre 
mortgages  and  other  lien.s  secured  by  real 
estate  In  exchaiige  for  Itc  bonds  lii  any 
quarter  tliuiug  which  the  forcclo*in-e  ra'e 
reaches  a  predetermined  level. 

.Au;horli-(:s  the  Corporation  tii  make  cash 
advances  to  a  homeowner  whose  mortgagee 
will  not  accept  the  Corporations  bonds. 

.Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  exchange 
hoods  and  advance  cash  to  recover  property 
lost  lluoufih  foreclosure  within  two  year.s 
prior  to  such  exchange  or  advance. 

H.IJ.  3636.  February  25,  1975.  Education  and 
1  ah  r.  Establishes  a  National  Employment 
Relocation  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
nifiit  of  Labor.  Esiabllshes  programs  of  Fed- 
frai  assLstance  to  employees  who  suffer  cm- 
pl^rvnient  loss  through  economic  dl.^locaf  ions, 
t.)  businesses  threatened  with  dislocation, 
Hud  to  agecied  communities. 

Requires  prenotiftcatlon  to  aflecled  em- 
ployees and  communities  of  dislocation  of 
businesses.  Provides  Federal  asslstam-e  for 
Job  placement  and  retraining  of  employees. 
H  R.  3637.  February  25,  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Amends  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act,  to  authorize  assistance  to  affected 
co.istal  States  for  the  development  of  coastal 
zone  management  plans  relating  to  the  Im- 
puci  of  olfshore  energy  facilities  on  such 
S'afe.«.  Prohibits  Federal  auihoriz.Ttion  of  the 
development  of  crfshore  energy  facilities 
prior  to  approval  of  State  coastal  zone  man- 
agement plans. 

Establishes  an  Affected  Coastal  State.s 
Fund  to  assi.st  State.s  In  designation  of  suit- 
able or  unsuitable  on-shore  si'es  for  facilltieg 
related  to  coastal  zone  development. 

H.R.  3638.  February  25,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Interior  and 
Affairs.  Science  and  Technology.  Amends  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  estab- 
lish strict  liability  for  damages  caiL^cd  by 
oil  spills.  Au-horizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  distribute  revenues  collected  from 
the  leasing  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
lo  attected  States. 

Establishes  an  Ou'.er  ContlnenSTl  Shelf 
Research  Fund  to  expand  and  develop  dii'a 
and  technology  relating  to  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources and  the  marine  environment  on  the 
Outer  Connnental  Shelf. 

HR.  3639.  February  25.  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Amends  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  to  permit  the  President  to  apply  the 
sanctions  contained  therein  notwithstanding 
certain  provisions  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 

H  R.  3640.  February  25.  1975.  Standards  of 
Omclal  Conduct.  Requires  each  Slember  of 
Congress  ond  ceriaii.  etiiplojocs  of  Congress 


to  file  ccrtAiii  financial  information  with  the 
Comptroller  General. 

HR.  3t;U.  February  2.=;,  1975.  Veteran.s'  Af- 
fairs. Requires  tlie  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  pay  pension  benefits  to  each 
veteran  who  .-"erytd  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  scr\  ice  at  any  -Jnie  during  World 
War  I  and  «ho  is  otherwise  not  eligible  for 
pension  or  to  the  widow  and  children  of  si,,  u 
veterans. 

H.R.  3642.  February  25.  1975.  \eierans'  .Af- 
fairs. Specifies  that  rccipienis  of  veterans' 
pension  and  coinpensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation  re- 
duced because  of  increases  in  monthly  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

H.R.  3643.  Febriuiry  25.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors  and 
Di-  abllliy  Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  3644.  February  25,  1975.  Wavs  and 
.Means.  Inter.'rtate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  requiring 
that  State  public  a.sslsance  plan.s  Include  a 
provision  whereby  Uie  standard  of  need  used 
to  determine  eligilnll-y  rises  -.vhenever  there 
is  an  iiKrea.se  hi  Old-Age,  buivivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits. 

H  R.  3645.  February  25,  1975  Judiciarv .  Di- 
rects the  President  lo  appoint,  bv  and  with 
the  advice  and  con-ent  of  the  Senate,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  i':e  disirirt  of 
Connecticut. 

H.R.  3646.  F<bru:.iy  25.  1975.  Judiciarv. 
Amend,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  bv 
Hurcasing  to  twenty  years  the  time  period 
duiin^r  which  a  declaratory  judgment  that 
no  voiiiig  test  or  device  has  been  u.sed  to 
aorldge  me  rights  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color  may  not  is-ue  In  a  ca:e  brought  bv 
a  state  or  local  political  .subdivision. 

Stipulates  that  no  citizen  shall  be  denied, 
heciuse  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any 
test  or  device,  the  right  to  vote  in  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  election. 

H  R.  3647.  February  25,  1975,  Piiblic  Works 
.1.1(1  Irat.spo.tittion.  Amends  the  Federal  Avi- 
aiion  Act  of  1958  to  permit  aliens  holding 
permanent  residence  visas  to  register  air- 
<  ;Mft  in  the  United  Slates. 

H  R.  3648.  February  25,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Prohibit.;  Federal  agencies  from 
purchasing,  hiring,  leasing,  operating  or 
ni  'niiaining  limousines  and  from  employing 
'■iiuuiteurs  to  operate  such  limousines.' ex- 
t'>;)i  for  certain  designated  Federal  officers. 

H  R.  3(j49  February  25,  1975.  Ediuallon  and 
Lr'ior.  Amends  the  National  School  Ltuic'i 
A-o  and  the  Cliild  Nuiriilon  .-Xct  to  extend 
and  increase  upproprlations  for  programs 
u ne'er  the  Acts. 

HR.  ^iS:,f>.  Febru.irv  25.  1975.  Po^l  Ollice 
mid  Civil  Service.  Revises  regulations  with 
respect  to  pay  and  retirement  annultie  for 
individuals  receiving  Federal  civil  .service  an- 
nuities who  have  become  reemployed  by  the 
Ffl.-ial  Governinent. 

H  R.  3651.  February  25,  1975.  Post  Office 
i'i:.l  Civil  Service.  Stipulates  thai  Federal  em- 
ployees subjeit  to  certain  pay  limitations 
siiall  lie  credited.  ;or  civil  service  retirement 
and  life  insurance  pvirposes,  with  tiie  |>av 
they  would  liava  received  if  such  pay  limi'u- 
tions  were  not  ineffe<'t. 

H  R.  3652.  February  25.  1975.  Governmeni 
Opci.i'ion-^.  Amends  the  State  and  Local  Fls- 
c.il  Assi.,.ance  Act  of  1972  by  making  appro- 
priation.s  to  the  State  and  Local  Government 
riscal  .Assistance  Tru,;  Fund  for  fiscal  years 
1977  through  1986. 

Reiieais  provisions  oi"  such  Act  limklog 
'he  use  to  which  units  of  local  government 
iiu'v  nut  funds  received. 

HR.  3C?3.  February  25,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  reduce  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer  for 
cer*ain   qualiiicd    brewcry.s. 

H  R.  36.54.  February  25,  1975.  Ways  and 
Mta.i.s.   .AiiKi.d,   ilic  I.Mernal  Rcv-.-nue  Code 
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to  allow  as  a  deduction  the  household  and 
dependent  care  expenses  paid  by  a  married 
couple  during  the  taxable  year  when  on© 
Epouse  is  a  full-time  student. 
'  H.R.  3655.  February  25,  1975.  Int;rstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Makes  It  unlawful  for 
any  telephone  or  tele.'jraph  company  to  dls- 
(-1(1.' e  information  concerning  any  member  of 
the  news  medi.i  without  a  court  order. 

H.R.  3656.  February  25,  1975.  Ititerlor  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  study  certain  lands  In  the  Sierra 
National  Forest.  California,  for  possible  in- 
clusion In  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

H.R.3857.  February  25,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  the  interest  on 
deposits  In  certain  savings  Institutions. 

H.R.  3658.  February  25,  1975.  Rules.  Judici- 
ary. Declares  that  certain  rules  proposed  by 
Federal  agencies  shall  take  effect  only  If.  af- 
ter a  certain  period  of  time,  either  House  of 
Congress  does  not  pass  a  resolution  disap- 
proving such  proposed  rule.  Establishes  pro- 
cedures for  exercising  Congressional  disap- 
proval of  such  proposed  rules. 

H.R.  3659.  February  25.  1975.  House  Admin - 
l>tratlon.  Amends  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  by  directing  officers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  prepare  and 
conduct  seminars  for  freshmen  Members  of 
Congress. 

Authorizes  freshmen  Members  to  einploy 
fin  Interim  staff  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  day  such  freshman  is  declared  elected 
and  the  first  day  of  the  regular  session  of 
Congress. 

H  R.  3660.  February  25,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Prohibits  the  sale,  alien, 
ntion,  or  commitment  of  gold  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  -vvithout  prior  approval 
bv  Act  of  Congress. 

H.R.  3661.  February  25.  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
'.urs.  Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  President  to  (1)  nego- 
tiate agreements  with  foreign  countries  to 
utilize  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  Import  duty  on 
United  States  commodities  and  certain  costs 
of  United  States  private  enterprise  in  for- 
eign countries;  and  (2)  grant  as  credit 
f.galnst  any  debt  owed  to  the  United  States 
by  any  country  agreeing  to  such  payment  the 
timotuu  of  liability  avoided  by  the  United 
States  through  such  method  of  payment. 

H.R.  3662.  February  25.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  all  right,  title  and 
interest  of  the  United  Slates  to  certain  lands 
iu  New  Mexico  lo  Sandoval  County,  New 
Mexico. 

H.R.  3663.  February  25,  1975.  Interstate 
iiud  Foreign  Commerce.  Designates  the 
Miners'  Hospital  in  Raton.  New  Mexico,  a 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  to  be  known 
as  the  Miners'  Rehabilitation  and  Medical 
Hospital. 

Grants  authority  for  the  control,  manage- 
ment, and  operation  of  this  hospital  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Extends  certain  privileges  and  priorities  to 
miners  and  former  miners  with  respect  to 
health  services  received  from  this  hospital. 

H.R.  3664.  February  25.  19'15.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  establish  medical  zones  and  a 
Federal  Medical  Malpractice  Board  for  each 
cone.  Empowers  these  Boards,  with  respect  to 
malpractice  suits,  to  determine  and  make  a 
finding  of  fact  and  make  an  award  for  or 
against  payment  of  recovery,  according  to  the 
compen-satlon  schedule.  Limits  attorney's 
ch.irges  to  no  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
award. 

H.R.  3665.  February  23,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Declares  that  no  person 
appointed  from  private  life  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  a  committee,  council,  board,  or 
similar  organizational  unit  In  the  executive 


branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  pay  except  fcr  reim- 
bursement for  expenres  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  services  for 
such  commission,  council,  board,  or  sln.ilar 
organizational  unit. 

H.R.  3666.  February  25.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Individual  a  limited  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  for  amounts  paid  by  him 
during  the  taxable  year  as  tuition  for  the 
education  In  a  private  nonprofit  elementary 
or  secondary  school  of  any  dependent  for 
whom  he  may  claim  a  personal  exemption. 

H.R.  3667.  February  25,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Permits  a  taxpayer  who  h.-vs  donated 
his  own  blood  to  specified  organizations  to 
deduct  vtnder  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 
a  charitable  contribution  an  amount  speci- 
fied for  each  pint  donated. 

H.R.  3668.  February  25,  1975.  Ways  and 
Tsleans.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  as  a  deduction  for  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
for  the  repair  or  Improvement  of  property 
u.sed  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence. 

H.R.  3669.  February  25.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for 
ta.xes  paid  by  employees  under  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act. 

H.R.  3670.  February  25,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow-  as  a  limited  credit  against  the  In- 
come tax  the  expenses  paid  by  an  Individual 
during  the  taxable  year  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
individual. 

HR.  3671.  February  25,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Reveiuie  Code 
to  permit  individuals  to  deduct  contribu- 
tions to  a  quahfietl  fund,  where  the  bene- 
ficiary is  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer,  and 
where  the  distributions  from  the  fund  are 
to  be  made  only  to  defray  the  cost  of  room, 
board,  and  tuition  at  an  uistltution  of  higher 
education. 

H.R.  3672.  February  25.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  establish  and  administer  a 
national  family  health  protection  program. 
Directs  the  Se«.retary  to  issue  a  health  pro- 
tection certificate  to  the  head  of  each  eli- 
gible family  which  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
premium  on  a  basic  one  year  health  pro- 
tection policy. 

H.R.  3673.  February  25,  1975.  AL-ricnltuie. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
mulgate standards  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, handling,  care,  and  treatment  of 
horses  by  any  person  engaged  In  the  trans- 
portation of  horses  in  commerce. 

H.R.  3674.  February  25.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Creates  a  national  svstem  of  health 
insurance.  Establishes  a  Health  Security 
Board  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  administer  such  health 
Insurance  program.  Repeals  the  Medicare  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  all 
health  benefit  plans  for  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Amends  various  other 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

H.R.  3675.  February  25,  1975.  Judiciarv. 
Prohibits  the  Importation,  manufacture,  sale. 
purcha.se.  transfer,  receipt,  possession  or 
transportation  of  handguns  except  as  au- 
thorized bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  law 
enforcement-  officials. 

H.R.  3676.  February  25.  1975.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  by  stlnul^ttnt 
that  communities  In  the  process  of  construct- 
ing a  flood  protection  system  shall  be  eli^'ibIe 
for  flood  Insurance  under  the  Act  at  premium 
rates  not  exceeding  those  which  would  be 
applicable  If  such  flood  protection  .'■vstem 
had  been  completed. 


Pf-peal ;  th.e  pravl.«ions  of  the  Kord  Disaster 
Frotcc-ticn  Act  of  1973  which  require  com- 
niu:--itl.?s  aiid  individuals  in  flood  prone  art;-s 
to  p.irticlp:ite  in  the  national  flood  In.-Airanco 
program  in  order  to  be  fcilglb'.e  for  Federal 
ftnar.clal  assistance. 

H.R.  3677.  February  25.  1075,  Tater,-t:ite  .'tr.d 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  atithorlza- 
tioti  oi  the  abaiidunmeni  of  anv  railroad  line 
covered  by  the  Rail  Reorganizat loti  Act  prior 
to  Dercnibcr  31,  1976. 

H.R.  3678.  February  25.  Ht75.  Judiciarv. 
Amends  the  Sherman  Act  by  redefining  "pir- 
fon"  ti  include  mn,rketing  cooperatives. 

H.R  3679.  February  25.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  I;uer.state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Includes  the  services  of  registered  nurse; 
i:nd(r  Medicare  supplemental  Ir.surance  a:.d 
Medicaid  cover.-'.ge  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  3680.  February  25.  1975.  Interior  and 
Iusul.\r  Affairs,  Declares  that  certain  lands 
now  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ii'iterior  are  to  be  held  in  tr-^ist 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Lac  Courio 
Orellles  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa 
Indiat-iS. 

HR  3681,  February  25.  1975.  Ways  aiKl 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  reduce  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer  for 
certain  qtialified  brewerys. 

HR.  3682.  February  25.  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conimerce.  Defines  the  term 
special  dietary  uses  a.s  It  appears  in  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  cir- 
cum-scribes  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  lo  regulate 
foods  for  special  dietary  uses. 

H.R.  3GS3.  February  25.  1975.  V.'ays  and 
Means  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
reentitl^-ig  an  individual  to  child's  insurance 
benefits  under  the  Old-Age,  Survlvor.s.  and 
Disability  Insurance  program,  In  the  ca-e  of 
a  child  who'-^e  benefits  were  terminated  by 
marriage  and  who  becomes  divorced  before 
attaining  age  22. 

HR.  368-1.  February  25.  1075,  Educati.n 
and  Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  purchase  beef  and  beef  products  to 
b3  used,  under  the  Older  Am.ericans  .Act  of 
1965,   for  providing  services  for  the  elderly. 

H.R.  3685.  February  25.  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  a  National  Law  Enforcement  Heroes 
Memorial   within    the   District   of   Columbia. 

H.R.  3C8-.;.  P\br-.:ary  25.  1975.  Ways  and 
Mean-. 

Revi.»es  the  eligibility  requirements  f.T 
Disability  Insurance  benefits  for  blind  pcr- 
.sons  under  the  Socli.1  Security  .Act.  Revises 
the  method  oi  computing  the  primary  in- 
surance air.ount  f'.ir  bl:i:d  ptr.5L.n.s  under  the 
Social  Sec-arlty  Act. 

H.R.  3687.  February  25.  1975.  Ways  and 
Meat.?. 

Amends  th.e  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  the  interest  or.  de- 
posits in  certain  savings   Institutions. 

H.R.  3688.  February  25.   1975.  -Agriculture. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  and  private  non- 
profit aeencles  and  institutions  lor  thhe  pur- 
pose of  developing  programs  of  consumer 
education  on  the  nutritional  and  economic 
aspects  of  agricultural  commodities. 

H.R.  3689.  February  25,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977.  Proscribes  the  atithorlzed  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  and  selected 
Reserve  component  cf  the  Armed  Forces,  of 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Authorizes  military  training  student 
loant. 

H.R.  3690.  February  25.  1975  Wa;.  s  and 
Means. 

.Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit otlicers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Ooveriiinent  to  elect  coverage  under  Old-.Age, 
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Kurvivors  and  Msabiiity  In-urance.  Sets 
lonh  the  procedures  by  which  Federal  ein- 
l'!:necs  may  elect  such  coverage. 

UR.  3691.  February  25.  1975.  Ertueatlon 
fuel  Labor. 

AiiieiKis  the  National  School  Limch  Act 
aiiU  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  lo  extend  and 
I'lfr-asa  appropiiationo  lor  program.^  under 
i;'e  Acts 

K.R.  3692.  February  25.  HtS.  Interstate 
p:i'l  Foreign  Commerce. 

Amend.s  the  Communleation.s  Act  of  1934 
to  iiuthorize  grants  to  States  and  localltle.^ 
lo  tt.-sist  the  esiabllshtnent  and  operation  of 
emergency  comminilcations  centers,  and  to 
make  the  national  emergency  lelephoiie 
number  911  available  in  .such  area.s. 

H.R.  3693.  February  25.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Directs  the  Secretary  o:  Agriculture  to  study 
certain  lands  in  Michigan  for  Inclusion  m 
part  of  the  n.-iiional  forest  svstem 

H.R.  3694.  February  25.  1975.  Waw-  and 
Means.  Ameiicls  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  e.Ncmption  from  industrial 
development  bond  treatniem  for  certain 
small  is.sues  of  tuch  bonds. 

H.R.  3695  February  25.  1975.  Duel  lor  and 
Insular  Artairs.  Increases  the  appropriation 
for  the  acquisition  ot  private  property  to  be 
included  in  the  Gulf  l.slands  National  Sea- 
.'>hores. 

H.R.  3696.  February  25.  1975.  Agriruluire. 
Amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  to  include  alien.s  legally 
admitted  lr,r  permanent  residence  within 
the  class  of  those  ehgible  for  emergency 
loans  from  tlie  Farmer.s  Heme  Administra- 
tion. 

H.R.  3697.  February  25.  1975.  Appropria- 
tions. Makes  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
tlie  fiscal  year  ending:  September  30.  1976. 
to  provide  funds  to  conduct  a  study  of  tlie 
e.-re?ts  of  the  red  tide  on  human  health. 

H  R.  3698.  February  25,  1975.  Bankin-. 
Currency  a;id  Housint;.  Direct .s  that  paper 
money  printed  after  January  I.  1975.  .shall 
have  the  denoiiiinati.in  imprinted  on  it  in 
braille. 

H.R.  3699.  February  25.  I',475  Inter.stale 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  E.stablishes  a  Na- 
tional Blood  Bank  piofc'ram  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  purpo.ses  of  regulating  blood  banks 
and  encouraging  voluntary  douaticjii  of 
b!ood. 

H.R.  37(10.  February  25.  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Provides  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  be  pa:d  the  animal  rate  of  basic  pay 
pre.scriljed  for  level  I  of  the  Executive  Pay 
.SLhedule 

HR.  ,^701  February  25.  1975.  Veieran-i' 
AUairs.  Creates,  v. ithin  the  Department  of 
Labor,  a  separate  agency  kno-.wi  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Service  under  the  direc- 
t  ion  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  to  carry  out  Job  coun- 
.'eling  and  employment  placement  .service 
functions  for  veterans. 

H.R.  3702.  February  25.  1975.  Veterans' 
Atlairs.  Deluiiits  the  period  of  eligibility  for 
veterans-,  their  wive.s.  and  their  widow.s  to  8 
years  after  the  dat«  of  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty. 

H  R.  3703.  February  25,  1575.  Government 
Oper.it ions.  E.xpunds  the  membership  of  the 
Advi.--nry  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
ReUitiono  to  include  elected  school  board  o.'fi- 
ciuls. 

H.R.  3704.  February  25.  1975.  Po.st  Office 
find  Civil  Service.  Requires  tiie  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  a  mid-decade  sample 
.s  irvey  of  population  in  1985  and  every  10 
ji-ar?:  thereafter. 

H  R.  .1705.  February  25.  1975  .\rmed  Serv- 
ices. RevLses  ihe  method  of  computing  Armed 
Forces  retired  and  retainer  pay  to  reflect 
current  active  duty  p^y  rates. 

H.R.  3706.  February  25.  1975.  Post  Office 
».id  Civil  Service.  Revises  regulations  regard- 


ing creditable  service  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment purposes  with  re.spect  to  National 
Guard  technicians. 

H  R.  3707.  February  25.  1975.  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Ser.-ice.  Declares  that  National 
Guard  Technicians  shall  be  compeii.sated  for 
overtime  in  the  same  manner  as  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  or 
tlie  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

HR.  3708.  Kebruray  25.  1975.  Education 
end  Labor.  Amends  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  by  directing  that  Federal  aid 
under  the  Act  ^hall  be  divided  between  voca- 
tional and  occupational  education.  Require.-, 
each  State  to  establi-sh  a  local  coordinathig 
committee  for  each  of  its  localities  to  make 
a  continuing  study  of  vocvtional  and  occu- 
pational education  need.s.  Authorl/e-s  Fed- 
eral financial  as.siitance  for  planning,  applied 
research,  curriculum  development,  and  pro- 
gram improvement  lit  vocational  and  occu- 
pational education. 

H.R.  3709.  February  25.  1975.  Wa>  s  and 
Mtr.ns.  Amends  the  Interi.nl  Revenue  Code 
by  increasing  the  Federal  estate  t.ix  exemp- 
tion. 

H  R.  3710.  February  25.  1975.  Hou  e  Ad- 
nunisiratlon.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  .select,  witii  the  approval  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  aiid  the 
National  Capitol  Planning  Commission,  a 
site  in  tlie  Di.?trict  of  Columbi.\  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  commemorating  the  men 
of  the  'Screaming  Eagles"  of  the  lolsl  Air- 
borne Division  of  the  United  States  Armv. 
H.R.  3711.  February  25.  1975.  Inters; ate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Public  Works  and 
Tran.sportation.  Authorii-es  appropriations 
for  the  regulatory  agencies  of  tlie  Federal 
Governmem  for  fiscal  years  1976.  1977.  and 
1^178. 

H.R.  3712.  February  23.  1975.  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
letary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  ina'te  direct  low -interest  loans  to  a.ssi.-t 
homeowners  and  other  owners  of  residential 
structures  in  purchasing  and  installing  more 
effective  insulation  and  heating  equipment. 
H.R.  3713.  February  25.  1975.  Ways  and 
Mean".  Amends  the  Internal  Revetuie  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  the  income 
lax  for  amounts  paid  for  the  purchase  and 
installatioit  of  quahfted  heating  equipment 
or  insulatlve  materials  in  the  taxpayer's 
piincipal   re-idence. 

H  R.  3714.  February  25.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Tran.sportition  to  make  a  .s'lttdy  to  deter- 
mine the  fea.sibility  of  developing  a  high- 
speed ground  transportation  system  between 
WashiiiL'ton.  District  of  Columbia,  and  An- 
i\irio!i-,.  Maryland,  atid  a  higli-speed  m.trine 
tr.uisportation  system  between  tlie  Balti- 
niore-Atmapoiis  area  m  Maryl.ind  and  the 
Vorktown-Wllllainsburu'-Nnrfolk  area  in 
Virginia,  and,  it  the  study  Jindings  are  posl- 
ti\e.  to  proceed  with  construction  on  either 
or  bo'h  of  such  systems. 

HR.  3715.  February  25.  1975.  Intersti.te 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  tiie  Presi- 
dent to  exerci<:e  authority  to  -.trictly  enforce 
provision  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  relating  to  pricing  of  oil 
and  petroleum  products.  Aulliorizes  the 
PYderiil  Trade  Commission  to  monitor  and 
intestigate  all  actions  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  enforce  pricing  regulations. 

MH.  .5716.  February  25.  1975.  Wavs  and 
jMeans  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Exempts,  lempcrarilv.  ceriaui  rur.il  hospitals 
from  tiie  profes,sional  standards  review,  titl- 
lization  review,  and  utilization  control  re- 
quirements imposed  bv  the  Social  Security 
Act  on  hospitals  participating  in  the  Medi- 
care. Medicaid,  and  Matcnial  and  Child 
Hcaltii  Services  progranis. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare  to  study  alternative  methods  of 

tttiii/.^tion  review  and  utilization  control  for 

rural  liospiials. 

HP.  3717.  Ffcbiaary  25,  1975.  Agriculture. 


.\mends  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  from  requiring  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  export  .sales  of  feed  grains, 
.'.hear,  soybeans,  or  oilier  ogrictiliural  com- 
modities. 

HR.  3718.  Ftbraary  25,  197';.  Agricttlture. 
Directs  tiie  Secretary  of  Agrlcuiture  to  i.-sue 
rrders  i\[>plicable  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
production.  proces,lng  or  marketing  of  cat- 
'Je.  such  orders  to  provide  for  or  regulate  ( 1 1 
advertising,  sales  prf.mr,ti.;n.  and  cciisiiiuer 
editcation  with  respect  to  the  u.^e  of  beef; 
(2)  research  on  the  m.arketlng  a-id  distribu- 
tion of  beef:  CJ)  t!ie  inspection  of  the  books 
and  rectrds  of  producers,  proce.-scrt,  aiul 
mnrkttcrs  o;  beei':  and  i4)  the  establishment, 
of  a  Beet  Board  lo  admuii.-'ter  stlcii  ordeis, 
H.R.  3719.  February  25,  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Ameiid.s  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  to  require  prep- 
aration of  supplemental  environmental  im- 
pact statement.s  with  respect  to  Federal  leas- 
ing of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  for  the 
e::plor.itJon  and  development  of  oil  and  gas. 
H.H.  3720.  February  25,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ice.,. Pioliibit,  any  cliauj^e  hi  the  siatus  rf  a 
member  of  tiie  Armed  Forces  wlio  was  c1h,>- 
siSed  missing  during  service  in  Soutlieast 
Asia  until  there  has  been  full  compliance 
with  the  Parts  Peace  Accord  of  January  1973 
and  all  rea.sonable  action  has  been  taken  to 
account  for  such  members. 

Directs  tiie  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  tlie  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  .study  the  method  whereby  the 
.-at  us  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  i.s 
I  hanged  from  mi.T.-,ing  to  dead. 

H.R.  3721,  February  25.  1975.  Jadiciarv.  Pro- 
hibits any  person  from  traveling  in  or  using 
any  hisiruinentalh v  of  interstate  commerce 
to  obtain  a  puijiorU'd  tiile  to  a  stolen  auto- 
inolille. 

H.R.  3722.  Febiuarv  25,  1975.  Veteians'  Af- 
fairs. Removes  the  time  limit  for  use  of  ed- 
ucatit,nal  benefits  by  veterans  and  restores 
.stich  beneiit,  to  veterans  who  Icsc  their  e'i- 
gibility  for  ediicotir.nal  a^s!..iance  Decat'se  of 
such  time  limit. 

H.R.  3723.  February  25.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  Federal 
otiicers  and  employees  to  elect  coverage  un- 
der Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  In- 
surar,   ». 

H.R.  3724.  February  25,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Pj-ohlbits  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Aflfairs  from  readjusting  the  schedule 
of  ratings  of  veterans'  disabilities  without 
prior  notification  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 

H  R.  3725.  February  25,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Prohibits  Federal  agencies  from 
purchasing,  hiring.  lea-sing.  operating  or 
inamtaliung  limousines,  and  from  emploving 
cliautleurs  to  operate  such  limousines,"  ex- 
cept for  certain  designated  Federal  officers. 

H.R.  3726.  February  25,  1975.  Agi-lculture. 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  fur- 
ilier  modify  his  MIrex  order  to  aelete  the 
prohibition  apain.st  aerial  application  of 
Mirex  within  coastal  counties  or  parishes  and 
to  permit  such  application  by  using  the  same 
standards  applicable  lo  noncoastal  counties. 

H.R.  3727.  February  25,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  abandonment  of  any  railroad 
line  covered  by  the  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
prior  to  December  31,  1976. 

H.R.  3728.  f^ebruary  25.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Revises  the  eligibility  requirements  for  food 
coupons  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
to  exclude  individuals  who  receive  one-half 
of  their  income  from  an  indl^-idual  who  is 
not  eligible  for  food  coupons. 

HR.  3729.  February  25,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  require  that  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  vocational  schools  la 
order  to  be  eligible  for  purposes  of  federally 
a.sslsted  student  loans,  establlth  a  poHcy  of 
ttiltion  refunds  for  students  who  withdraw. 
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HR  3730  Febr'.'.;,rv  2T\  1975.  Education 
.Old  Labor.  Amends  tlie  Occupational  Safety 
;,ud  Hcaltii  Act  ot  107O  by  attthorizinf  the 
Vltainibtrator  of  the  .Small  Business  Ad- 
;;iiriistratlon  to  render  onsite  consultation 
■uid  advice  to  certain  stnall  business  em- 
i,loyer.«  to  as.sist  such  employers  in  com- 
pu'ing  with  the  healMi  aid  salcty  standards 
.1  the  Act. 

H  R.  3731  February  2u.  ll'T.i.  Education 
iiiKl  Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  He.alth  Act  of  1970  by  authorizing  the  . 
Ariniinistrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
rniuittration  to  render  onsitc  consultation 
and  advice  to  certain  ."-mall  bu.=inebs  em- 
plovers  to  assist  such  employers  in  comply- 
ing" with  the  health  and  s:if.t>  star.diii-ds  of 
liie   .\cl. 

H.R.  37.32.  Februaiy  2,").  ISVr..  Ways  and 
Means.  Declares  all  income  tax  returns  to 
'10  confldeiitinl.  and  prohibits  the  dlsclo."ure 
or  inspection  of  sucli  returns  unles.s  .specif- 
i(  allv  authorised  by  thi.s  Ac 

H.R.  3733.  Febniary  25.  1975.  Wa\s  and 
.Means.  Amends  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  impose  an  exci.-^t  tax  on  every  pasisenger 
.HUtouiobile  sold  by  the  manufacturer  whcse 
fuel  consumption  tali.-,  belov.  a  .stipulated 
I  net  economy  otandard. 

Directs  tlie  Secretary  ot  I  raiisportatiuu  fj 
e.-tablish  te.sl  prweduit  ■>  n-r  determining  the 
liiel  consumptioit  rate  lor  epoii  new  tuito- 
mobile  subject  to  this  tax. 

H.R.  3734,  Pebniar.-  2it.  1975.  Atomic 
liiicrgy.  Amends  liie  .•Vtoinic  Energy  Act  ot 
lii54  to  require  additioni'l  ret  lew  of  proposed 
micloar  pf)weiplant  sites  bj  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Estaijlisher.  additional  proce- 
dures lor  early  site  appro\al  and  environ- 
meniHl  review  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
t'oinini:-sion. 

Directs  the  Nuclein-  Regulntory  Commis- 
sion to  establish  at  le;>.st  Uve  nuclear  energy 
center  .sites  for  use  b\  the  Energy  Re.sciirch 
;oid  Development  Admini.st ration. 

H.R  3735.  February  2.i.  1»75.  Interior  and 
!t:sular  Affairs.  Revi.ses  t'.te  Mineral  Lands 
l.easiui-'  Act  to  esiai>lisii  a  public  corporation 
to  explore  and  develop  oil  shale  energy  re- 
s-.iiuces  on  Federal  lands.  Auiliorizes  the 
is-ntance  of  bond-,  lo  tiiifoice  oil  s'nale  explora- 
I  ittn  and  developincni 

Establishes  an  eir.  iroonitfiial  advisorj' 
cominiitee  and  requires  that  adverse  envi- 
rontnental  impacts  be  avoided.  Proliibits  the 
i)ui>lic  corporation  irom  \i-e  ci  surface  min- 
ing tecliniqups. 

H.R.  3736.  February  25.  1975.  Educolion 
and  Labor.  Amends  'he  National  School 
I.unch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  to  (1>  ex- 
tend appropriations  tor  various  programs: 
(:!i  extend  the  school  iircaklast  program; 
(31  revi.se  guidelines  lor  the  administration 
nf  various  programs  luider  the  Acts;  and 
(4 1   redefine  terms  tised  in  the  Act  :. 

H.R.  3737.  February  25.  1975.  Ways  and 
'Means.  Amends  tiie  SiH-ial  Securilv  Act  by 
retjuiring  that  special  social  securiiy  cards 
be  issued  to  aliens. 

HR.  3738.  February  25.  1975.  Veterans' 
Ailairs.  Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensntion  will  not  have 
ihe  amount  of  such  pen.sion  or  compensa- 
tion reduced  because  ol  iiicrep--es  in  monthly 
soeial  security  benefits 

H.R.  3739.  February  25.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  allow  the  Issuance  of  nonimmigrant 
'.  is.as  to  certain  aliens  entering  the  United 
Stites  to  perform  temportiry  or  seasonal 
tabor.  Redefines  the  term  "lawfully  admitted 
lor  permanent  residence  "  for  purpo.ses  of 
i!,e  Act. 

H.R  3740.  February  25.  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  assist  Federal  agencies 
with  respect  to  records  creation,  mainte- 
nance, use,  and  disposition.  Directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  ini«ke  Inspections  and  formu- 
la; e  rules  regarding  Federal  records. 


Establishes  a  Records  Review  Board  to  ri- 
view  orders  issued  by  the  Administi'a't.r 

Grants  the  Administrator  custody  aitd  con- 
trol over  the  National  Archives  BuUdii.y  nuA 
its  contents. 

H.R.  3741.  February  25,  197.'"'.  Wi.ys  and 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  iticlude 
radiation  therapy  among  these  crvK  i-  cov- 
ered by  the  Medicare  program. 

H.R.  3742.  February  25,  l!i75.  Judiciary. 
Declares  certain  Individuals  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  State.s  for  pcrmtuient 
residence,  tinder  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act 

H.R.  3743.  February  2o.  Iii7.''>.  Jtidi-iar, 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury  ;o 
pay  a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  orennii-aticu 
in  full  settlement  of  such  organization's 
claims  against  the  United  Sta'es  for  income 
taxes  erroneously  assessed  and  collecterl 

H.R.    3744.    February    25,    1975.    Judiciarv 
Dec'r>res.!!  certain  individiml  lawluUy  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  lor  permanei.t  resi- 
dence,  tii'der  tlie  Imniigraion   ir.td   ^ilMCltl- 
aliti-  Act. 

H.R.  3745.  February  25.  197.').  Dtslrlct  of 
Columbia.  Incorporates  the  Mid-Continent 
Railua;.  Historical  Society. 

H.R.  3746.  February  25.  I!'75.  Jiulu  ;:ir;. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  lite  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  m 
full  sfcttlement  of  such  individttal'.s  claims 
t'.guiiist  the  United  Stales  for  injuries  sus- 
tained in  a  post  office. 

H.R.    3747.    February    25.    1975.    Judiciar;, 
Dei  lares   a   certain   individual   lawfully   ad- 
mitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residenie.   under  the  Immigration   and   Na- 
tionalilv  Act. 

H.R.  3748.  February  25.  1975.  Public  Worii.- 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary  ot 
tiie  Army  to  review  a  .specified  orgiinization's 
license  to  use  a  certain  parcel  ot  land  in 
Micliigan. 

H.R.  3749.  February  25,  1975.  Judiciarv. 
.Authorizes  Ihe  admission  of  a  ecrtnin  indi- 
vidual to  the  United  Suites  for  pciniiuteiu 
residence. 

H.R.  3750.  February  26.  I!i75.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Science  and  Technology.  E  - 
labli.s'aes  a  National  Energy  and  Conserva- 
tion Corporalioit  lo  undertake  programs  of 
exploration,  development,  and  prodiuiion  ol 
public  land  and  tideland  ol.  natural  gas. 
oil  shale,  and  coal  resourcer,.  Directs  tiie 
Corporation  to  adniinisier  programs  ciiiisist- 
ent  with  objectives  of  land  ii-e  plaiuiing. 
con.servatiou.  and  environmental  protection. 

H.R.  3751.  February  26.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Science  and  Technology.  Es- 
tablislies  a  National  Energy  and  Conservation 
Corporation  to  undertake  programs  of  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  production  of 
public  land  and  tideland  oil.  natural  gti-. 
oil  shale,  and  coal  resources.  Directs  the 
Corporation  to  administer  programs  consist- 
ent with  objectives  of  land  use  planning, 
conservation,  and  environmental  prote'tioa. 

H.R.  3752.  February  26.  Iii75.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Science  and  Technology.  Es- 
tablislies  a  National  Energy  and  Conser\ation 
Corporation  to  undertake  prograuLs  ot  e\- 
ploration,  development,  and  production  of 
public  land  and  tideland  oil,  natural  gas, 
oil  shale,  and  coal  resources.  Directs  the 
Corporation  to  administer  programs  consL-t- 
ent  with  objectives  of  land  use  planning. 
conservation,  and  environmental  protection. 

H.R.  3753.  February  26.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

Amends  the  Natural  Gas  Aci  to  e.xempt 
persons  engaged  in  the  production  or  gath- 
ering and  sale  of  natural  gas  from  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Pro- 
hibits regulation  of  rates  and  charges  witli 
re.spect  to  certain  transactions  invoh  ing  nat- 
ural gas  companies. 

BR.  3754.  February  20.  1975.  Post  Otlice 
and  Civil  Service.  Declares  that  refusing  to 
an-swer  questions  asked  in  connection  wiiii 


tliC    taktiig    of    agriculture,    irrigation,    kind 
dr.iinagc  ce:v;u.sea  .shall  not   be  a  crime. 

H.H.  3755.  February  26,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Fcrelgn  Commerce.  Amend:-  tlie  Naturfil 
G.TS  Act  to  establish  a  priority  allotment  sys- 
tem for  ntitural  gas  used  to  produce  tertili.-'.er 
itnd  e.ssent;:'!  a'.;ricuU;-.ral  chemicals. 

H  R.  3756.  February,  26.  1975.  Judiiitiry. 
Standard?  of  Ofhcial  Conduct.  Require.s  each 
Federal  employee  lo  file  a:;  anniuil  statement 
v,itli  tlie  CoinpfroHer  General  setting  ff>rt.h 
the  amount,-  and  sources  of  any  gifts  or  in- 
come, ottier  liian  a  Feder.il  salary,  reteived 
by  such  emplo;. eo  or  hi.s  spouse  during  the 
pieceding  calendar  year.  Directs  the  Comp- 
troIlrT  G(  iiera!  to  malntai::  such  statements 
.)s  public  records. 

H.R.  3757,  February  26.  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
creases tlie  peiK^lties  for  the  use  oi  a  lire.rin 
to  commit  certain  felonies. 

H.R.  3758  February  26.  1976.  Po.^t  Office  and 
Civil  Sertice  liede.signalea  Veterans'  Day  a-s 
Novetuber  1 1. 

H.R.  3759.  February  20.  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Prohibits  discrimination  agains*  appli- 
caot.s  to  tiie  .service  academies  on  tlie  basis  ot 
sex.  race  color  or  reliLriou-,  beliefs. 

H.H.  3760,  February  26.  1975.  Way.s  and 
Means.  Amends  Ihe  .Social  Security  Ac!  by 
removiiiL:  the  Itmiiation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  i)icome  which  an  individual  m.^y 
earn  wliile  receiving  Old-Age.  Surxivur:..  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits. 

H.n.  371^1.  Febru..ry  26,  1975.  Public  Works 
:i:d  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Cc>:itrol  Act  to  allotA-  the 
.Administrator  of  llie  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  accept  State  certihcalion  a.-i 
discliaiging  Ins  responsibilities  under  cer- 
tain provisions  for  the  development  and  con- 
struction Ol  adequate  v.aste  treatment 
lacilities. 

H.R  3762  February  26.  1975.  Public  Works 
.Tnd  Traiisporte.tion.  Amend-s  the  Federal 
W.iter  Pollution  Control  Act  to  allow  the 
Administrator  of  tf.e  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  accept  Stale  ccrt:lic;ition 
as  discharging  his  responsibilities  under  cer- 
tain proviMoiis  for  tlie  development  and  cnn- 
.s;  ruction  of  adefiuate  vuste  tre.itment 
facilities. 

H.R.  376.1.  l-ebruar;.  'Ji'.,  1'i7.t  B.iio:ing.  Cur- 
leticy  and  Hfiustng.  Requires  llie  developers 
ol  all  federally  assisted  condominium  proj- 
ects to  (lis(l(  -e  specinc  informal ic>n  on  pro- 
pfised  lie",  condominium  construction  or 
conver.-ion  to  condoininium  uii.Is  of  e\L-,ting 
si  met  u res 

Bistablislies  the  otfue  ot  Assistiuu  Seci'e- 
tary  for  foiidoininiiiins  m  the  Departmeiit 
ol  Housjnu  and  Urban  Development  Au- 
iliorizes the  Secretarv  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  establish  similar  pro- 
grams. 

H  R  ;)764.  February  26.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  .Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
include  routine  Papanicolaou  tests  for  uter- 
ine cancer  mnoiig  tiic  medical  .sert  ices  cov- 
eied  under  Medicare. 

H.R  3765.  february  26.  1975.  Ways  and 
Meatis.  .\n;ends  tiie  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
ch'de  rotitine  Papanicolaou  tests  lor  uterine 
canter  among  the  medical  services  covered 
under  Medicare 

H  R.  3760.  Febru-.ny  26.  1075.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Securilt-  Act  to 
include  romine  Papanicolaou  tests  for  uter- 
ine cancer  among  the  medical  services  cov- 
ered under  Medicare. 

H  R.  3767.  February  26.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
include  rotnine  Papanicolaou  tests  lor  uter- 
ine cancer  among  the  medical  .ser\ices  cov- 
ered under  Medicare. 

H  R.  3768.  lebruary  26.  1975  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  ret|une  a  State  unemployment  lav  .  which 
allows  certain  nonprofit  organisations  to 
elect  to  make  payments  to  the  Sttite  unem- 
ploMueut  lund  (in  lieu  oi  contrlbutionst .  to 
retiune  sucii  election  prior   wi  .April   1,   1972. 
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HR.  3761.  February  2G.  1975.  W.i;.  ;  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
permit  officer.?  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  elect  coverage  tinder  O'.d-Age, 
Survivors  and  Disability  In.surance.  Sets 
f.-^rth  the  procedures  by  which  Federal  em- 
ployees may  elect  such  coverace. 

H.R.  3770.  February  26.  19757  Veterans'  Af- 
fair?. Designates  a  Veterans'  Admln^tratlon 
Ho.spital  in  South  Carolina  as  the  William 
J?-nnings  Brj-an  Dorn  Veterans'  Ho-r'ltal. 

HR.  3771.  February  26.  1975.  Jiidiclary. 
Rcqiiires  that  whoever  murder.-  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  fireman  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  oiTiclal  duties  shall  sulTer  death. 
Sets  forth  penalties  for  assault  of  !a-.v  en- 
fori-ement  oiHcers  and  firemen. 

HR.  3772.  February  26  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
creLV5es  the  penalties  ft^  a  second  or  subre- 
Ciuent  conviction  of  using  3  firearm  to  com- 
mit a  felony  or  carrying  a  hrc.-irm  during 
the  commission  of  a  felonv. 

H  R  3773  February  26.  1975.  Judiciarv. 
Prohibits  the  sale  of  certain  types  of  hand- 
gun' in  the  Unl-.ed  States. 

HR  3774  Febru.ir/  2C,  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means,  Amend.?  the  Social  Security  Act  bv 
allowing  a  State  or  local  policcmau  or  fire- 
man to  terminate  participation  In  the  Old- 
Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insur.mcc  pro- 
gram if  his  position  becomes  covered  bv  a 
State  or  local  employee  retirement  system 
and  his  participation  in  that  system  l.s "man- 
datory. 

H  R.  3775.  Febru.Ty  26.  1075.  Intsrslate  and 
Foreign  Commercr  Requires  certificates  of 
approva'  frcm  the  iippr^'priate  State,  regional, 
or  Federal  agency  prior  to  construction  of 
bul.k  power  facilities.  Sets  forth  the  proce- 
dure for  p.-eparation  of  long-range  pl.ui.'-  for 
powerplant  siting. 

Direct  the  President  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  criteria  and  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed bv  State,  regional,  and  Federal  cer- 
tifying bcdies.  Establishes  a  Federal  certify- 
ing agency  to  review  plans  and  develop 
studies  on  new  and  evolving  siting  concepts. 
HR.  3776.  February  26.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  e.xclude  fr^m  gross  Income  the  gain  on 
the  sale  of  a  princlial  resiclence  held  for  a 
minimum  length  of  time. 

HR.  3777.  February  26.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
e.xtend  Medic.ire  hospital  coverage  to  include 
drugs.  Establishes  a  Formularv  committee 
tvithju  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  list- 
ui<,'  of  qualified  drugs. 

HR.  3778.  February  26,  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  b" 
increasing  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
uhich  an  Indr.  idual  may  earn  without  a  re- 
duction in  Old-Age.  Sur-.ivors.  and  Disabil- 
ity In.surance  benefits. 

Xfi^,"  V"^  F-^ruary  26.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Mean:,  Amends  the  Scial  Securitv  Act  bv 
increa.sing  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum 
death  pa:  ment. 

HR.  3780.  February  26,  1975  Wavs  and 
Me.i!...  Amerds  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  a  certain 
amount  received  during  the  tax..ble  vear  as 
an  annuity,  pension  or  other  retirement 
benefit  by  an  individual  or  married  couple 
HR,  3781.  February  26.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Mear.s.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  bv 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
ouii.ide  Income  which  an  individual  mav  earn 
v.-hi'e  rereivii;g  Old-Aee.  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
aoiiilv  Insurance  benefits. 

HR.  3782.  February  26.  1975.  Wavs  a-  d 
Jiean.s  Amends  the  Social  .Security  Act  by 
I'lcliidin-  ihe  senlces  of  optometrists  under 
<h»  IVTedlcare  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program. 

HR.  3783.  February  26.  1975  Wavs  and 
."ea  IS.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  lov.er  the  age  limit  and  Increive  the 
r.mouut  of  gain  which  may  be  excluded  on 
ilie  sale  or  exchange  of  the  residence  of  aia 
intlUidual. 
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HR.  3784.  February  26,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Intern.il  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  amortize  any  certi- 
fied pollution  control  expenditure  over  a 
sliorter  period  of  time, 

HR.  37C5.  February  26.  1975.  Ways  and 
r  leans.  Amends  the  Iiueri  al  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  an  Individual,  at  1.1;  election,  to 
l.-.ko  a  limited  credit  against  the  incume  tax 
for  cliarltable  contributions  in  lieu  of  a  dc- 
drctlo.i  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Cod?. 
HR.  3786.  February  26,  1975  riiblic  W.  rks 
ai.cl  Tr.insportatloa.  .^juhorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  approve  as  the  Federal 
share  of  the  construction  cost  of  im  approved 
State  highway  project  under  the  Fcdoral-ald 
secondary  system,  any  percentage  of  such 
CO  t  up  to  one  hundred  percent. 

Rcrjulres  that  any  increase  In  the  Federal 
share  of  a  State's  construction  costs  \^  hich 
are  made  purstiant  to  this  Act  be  repaid 
by  the  State  receiving  sucii  Incrcae  by  Jan- 
uary ],  1977.  as  a  conditio. i  for  Federal  ap- 
proval of  future  highway  projects  of  such 
State. 

HR.  3787  February  26.  1975.  Puhilc  Work.s 
and  Transportailon.  Authorizes  the  Secretarv 
of  Traiispertation  to  submit.  In  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  of  the  National  Eiivlron- 
ineiital  Policy  Act.  any  environmental  Impact 
Ktatemm's  prepared  in  accordance  with  that 
Act  by  the  Stales  of  Conr.ectlcut.  New  "i'ork 
and  Vermont  concerning  any  Federal-aid 
highway  projeci.  In  such  States.  Limits  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  require  detailed  state- 
ments under  the  Nftlonal  Environmental 
Policy  Act  C'lnccrnliir;  the  envin  nmontal 
impact   of  Federal-aid   hiul...  av   projects. 

HR.  3788.  February  26.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Stsndards  of  Otficlal  Conduct.  Requires 
candidates  for  Federal  oRice,  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  certain  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  to  file  statement.s 
with  the  Comptroller  General  with  respect 
to  the.r  hirome  and  financhal  transactions. 
HP.  3780.  Februarv  26,  1075.  Judiciary. 
Speeifles  that  the  Sherman  Act  shall  apply 
ic  per  on.s  enga£;ed  in  the  bu-iness  of  pro- 
viding ior  prc.il  pi'ufesslonal  team  athletic 
contests. 

H.R.  3790.  February  26,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  rccomputatlon  of  retired 
pay  1  jr  members  and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  60  years  of  age  or 
older  or  who  are  retired  oecause  of  a  phys- 
ical disability. 

HR.  3791.  February  26,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  recomputation  of  retired 
or  retainer  pay  for  n.embers  and  former 
members  of  t!;e  Armed  Forces  who  are  55 
years  of  age  and  served  for  25  years  or  more, 
or  are  60  years  of  pge  or  older,  or  who  are 
retired  because  of  a  physical  disability. 

HR.  379-2.  February  26.  1975.  Education 
ai;rl  Labor.  Repeals  the  Occupational  Safely 
and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

HR  37;<3.  February  26,  1975.  Government 
Operaiion.-n  Amends  the  Accounting  and 
Anditmg  Act  of  1950  by  directing  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  audit  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  Office  of  Allen  Proj)- 
erty. 

HR.  3794.  February  26.  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  prohibit  the  requirement  of  an 
indirect  source  emiision  review  as  part  ot 
ar.   implementation  plan   under  the  Act. 

HR  3795.  February  26.  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Revises  regulations  regard- 
ing creditable  service  for  civil  service  re- 
tirement purjjoses  with  respect  to  National 
Guard  icchiucians. 

H.R.  3796.  February  26.  1975  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  the  importation  of  any  dairy 
product  into  the  United  States  unle.ss  it 
has  been  inspected  and  found  to  be  whole- 
some and  unless  the  foreign  farms  and 
plants   In   which   such   products   v.ere   pro- 


duced comply  with  all  inspection,  grading 
and  other  standards  prescribed  by  the  See- 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

HR.  3797.  February  26.  1975.  Amicultui- 
Requires,  under  the  Federal  Me.^.t  inspection 
Act.  that  imported  meat  and  meal  food 
products  m.ide  in  whole  or  in  part  of  im- 
ported meat  must  be  labeled  •impoiled'  or 
"imported  in  part"  at  all  .st.-.ges  of  distri- 
bution until  reaching  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

HR.  3798.  February  26.  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civ.l  Service.  Rede.-  g.iates  Veterans- 
Day  as  November  1 1. 

H  R.  3799.  February  26,  1975.  Small  Bu'J- 
ne.-.s.  Stipulates  that  an  agribu:>luess  shall 
bo  considered  to  be  a  business  for  the  pur- 
p&ses  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

HR.  3800.  February  26.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
permit  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  elect  coverage  under  Old- 
Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance.  Sets 
forth  the  procedures  by  wliich  Federal  em- 
ployees may  elect  such  coverage. 

H.R.  3801.  February  26.  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Makes  various  technical  amend- 
me.its  to  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974.  including  revised  reporting  dates,  re- 
vL-^ed  fiscal  year  limitations  and  revised  tech- 
nual  procedures  for  administration  of  var- 
inuo  educational  program.s. 

H.R.  3802.  February  26,  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  include  cooperative  hou-ing  corporations, 
cjiiclominlum  housing  associations,  or  any 
similar  organizatioti  as  organi/.itions  exempt  . 
ff  'm  the  Income  tax. 

Imposes  a  tax  on  the  unrelated  bu  =  inf.^s 
inome  of  such  organizations. 

HR.  3803.  February  26.  1975.  Interior  and 
Iiuular  Affairs.  Designates  a  portion  of  the 
Tongue  River  In  Wyoming  for  potential  in- 
clusion In  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers System. 

H  R.  3804.  February  26,  1975  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Hou.'ing.  Amends  the  B.mk  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  to  make  it  app!;- 
crcble  to  alien  individual'. 

HR.  3805.  February  26,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Provides  that  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor. 

H  R.  3806.  February  26.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
filr-.  Excludes  retirement,  annuity,  or  en- 
dowment payments  from  the  determination 
of  annual  income  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mm.ng  eligibility  for  military  service  pen- 
sions. 

HR.  3807.  February  26,  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  to  establish 
a  Coastal  Impact  fund  to  assist  States  af- 
fected by  the  development  of  energy  re- 
sources in  the  coastal  zone.  Authorizes  as- 
sistance for  interstate  coordination  and  plan- 
ning, and  coastal  research  to  support  coastal 
Z'lie  management  programs. 

H.R  3808.  February  26,  1975.  Judiciarv. 
Merchant  Marine  and  F.sheries.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Science  and  TechnoIot,v.  Re- 
vK-es  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
to  establish  a  policy  for  the  development 
and  management  of  oil  and  natural  gas  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  designed  to  pr,j- 
teet  the  marine  and  coastal  environment. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  e- 
tablish  a  comprehensive  exploratory  proeram 
to  develop  potential  oil  and  gas  lea.ses"  Di- 
rects the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmopheric 
Administration  to  assume  lead  respon.s.bil- 
Ity  In  preparation  of  environmental  impact 
statements. 

Revi-se.s  bidding  and  Iea.se  admin i.,i ration 
procedures. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  report  on  pipeline  safety  and  opera- 
tion on  Federal  lands  and  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

HR.3809.  February  26,  1975.  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Creates  as  a  corporate  entity  the  Na- 
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tioiuil  Power  Rt--oi  ice.-.  Vinlioriry.  Empow- 
ers the  Corporation  to  isMie  bonds,  to  enter 
into  agreements,  and  to  exercise  the  power 
(.;  eminent  domain  in  carder  to  assist  in  the 
design,  construttion,  riitd  operatioii  of  addi- 
U'lnal  nuclear  pc.'  er  taciliiiefr, 

H.R,  3810.  February  2G.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
iiiirs.  Aulhori.'cs  the  .\dnuni.--iralor  of  Vet- 
eiaiib'  Affairs  to  pay  un  additional  educa- 
tional assistance  alio,  ■ancc  in  an  amount 
representing  the  co.-t  c  f  n  vettran'.s  tuition  in 
e.\cess  of  $419  fi>r  an  ovUui8ry  school  year. 
bui  such  payment  olnai  no;  exceed  $600  for 
an  ordinary  school  yei.r. 

H.R.  3811.  Febniavv  Jtn  l!i75.  Interior  and 
In>ular  Affairs  AmencN  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  to  require  that  lea.ses  for 
ilie  recovery  of  oil  I'l.d  ga'^  lie  i-sned  only  to 
citizens  of  the  United  Siioes. 

H.R.  3812.  February  26.  1975.  Wny-s  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Scciid  Sectirity  Act  to 
allow  Federal  ot!icer.>  and  employees  to  elect 
coverage  under  Old-.Xge.  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance. 

H.R.  3813.  Februiu-  2»!.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Tran.sportation.  .Amends  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  lo  increase  aiithor- 
i/ed  appropriation  limits  for  the  .Alaska  Vil- 
lage demonstravion  projects. 

H.R.  3814.  February  26.  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  iudit  idual  lawfully  admitted 
io  the  United  States  lor  pernmneiu  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  3815.  February  26.  1975.  Judiciary.  Aii- 
tliorizes  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  pr.y  'he  legal  fees  of  a  cer- 
tain employee  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  deten-e  of  a  civil  suit 
against  such  employee  uhich  lUose  in  the 
cour.se  of  GSA  employment. 

H.R.  3816.  February  26.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Waives  all  claims  of  the  Uin  ed  Siaie.s  against 
a  certain  employee  of  the  Department  ol 
Interior  for  recovery  of  an  overpayment  ol 
salary   Incurred   by   ndmini^-Lrat ive   error. 

H.R.  3817.  February  26,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Directs  tlie  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  settle  and  adjust  certain 
claims  for  advert isinu  furiil.--hed  to  either  the 
Department  of  the  Army  or  to  the  Depart- 
uient  of  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3818.  February  26,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Stipulate.s  that  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cilic  Transportation  Company  shall  have  the 
same  force  anc'  effect  as  if  Ji^naWu  PBkveyed 
\iad  been  held  on  the  dale  of  conv«-ance 
under  absolute  fee  simple  title  by  suchjcom- 
pauy,  subject  to  a  reservation  lo  the  x/nited 
States  of  the  minerals  therein. 

H.R.  3819.  February  26.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lav.fully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
re.-idence.  under  the  Itnniigitition  and  Na- 
iionality  Act.  ■ 

H.R.  3820.  Febiuary  26.  1975.  judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individanl  laNVfully  ad- 
milted  to  the  United  State.s  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  lunuigratioA  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  / 

H.R.  3821.  February  27.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  additional  temporary  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  owners  of  livestock  who 
h:ae  suffered  severe  fiiiaucinl  losses  as  a  re- 
stili  of  lo-  ■  market  prices  for  livestock. 

H.R.  cr:2.  February  27,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establislies  the  Jerry  Pettis 
National  Conservation  Area  of  the  California 
Desert  in  California,  to  be  Rdministered  by 
tl'.e  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  3823.  February  27.  1975.  Small  Busi- 
ness. Authorizes  supplemental  compensa- 
tion to  small  buslitesses  which  are  displaced 
by  the  acquisition  of  real  property  for  a 
project  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency  or 
w  ith  Federal  financial  assistance,  in  order 
lo  facilitate  relocation. 

H.R.  3824.  February  27.  1975.  Small  Busi- 
ness. Authorizes  supplemental  compensation 
lu  small  buslnesse.s  uiu.rh  are  displaced  by 


the  acqiiisitiou  of  real  property  for  a  proj- 
ect undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency  or  with 
Federjil  financial  assistance,  iu  order  to  fa- 
cilitate relocation. 

H  R.  3825.  February  27,  1975  Go-.ernment 
Opt-ra.ions.  Directs  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  assist  Federal  agencies 
v.ith  re-pect  to  records  creatiom  niaiiuenance. 
use.  and  disposition.  Directs  the  Administrii- 
tr>r  to  make  inspections  and  lormulate  rules 
iegi<rdiiig  Federal  records. 

Establish  a  Records  Revie,v  Board  lo  re- 
vif  V.  orders  issued  by  the  AdininistraKir. 

C'>rhi!ts  the  Adminisirator  custodv  and  con- 
Tfo!  ever  llie  National  .ArcVii- es  Building  loid 
its  contenis. 

HR.  3826.  February  27.  197.i  Ways  and 
Men  U.S.  Amends  the  Intern;,!  Re\enue  Ci  dt  ic- 
increase  tlie  corporate  surtax  exemption 

H.R.  3827.  February  27,  1975.  Rules.  AiutiKis 
the  Iinpotmdment  Control  Act  oi  1974  tu 
permit  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  di.sapprove  any  rescission  or  reser\a- 
tion  of  budget  authority  proposed  by  the 
President,  and  thereby  to  make  the  funds 
involved  immediately  available  without  v.aii - 
log  for  the  expiration  of  the  4o-riiiy  peric  d 
duri.!ie  'vliich  such  ri»seission  or  re.servatioii 
otiiertnse  would  be  eirecti\e. 

H.R.  3828.  February  27.  1975.  W;'-s  and 
Means,  stipulates  that  any  cost-ol-iiving  iii- 
civase  in  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  benefits  which  is  authorized  during 
1975  shPll  be  effective  retroactively  v.ith  the 
mouth  of  January.  Prohibits  such  Increases 
lK>ni  being  considered  income  or  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  un- 
der any  Federal  or  fcderalU  financed  Suue  o; 
Itici.l   iHiieflts   or  assistance   proiprain. 

H.H.  3K29.  February  27,  3975.  Wa\s  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internnl  Revenue  Code  to 
it^crepse  the  exemption  for  certain  small  is- 
.sues  of  industrial  development  bonds. 

H.R.  3830.  February  27.  1975.  Interior  ;<iid 
Insular  Affairs.  Renames  Monoi-acy  National 
Military  Park  in  Maryland  us  il-.e  Monocacy 
National  Battlefield.  Revises  existing  statu- 
tory methods  of  acqul.sUion  ol  land  by  the 
Secrpiary  of  Interior  for  the  Bsittlefield. 

H.R.  H831.  February  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Mefn'=.  Amends  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code 
to  authorize  real  property  to  be  ^alutd  for 
estate  tax  purposes  at  its  vaUie  ns  fnrinland, 
woodland,  or  open  land  rather  thait  at  its  fair 
market  value. 

H.R.  3832.  February  27.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  t-o 
authorize  real  property  to  be  valued  for  estate 
tax  purposes  at  it«  value  as  farmUii'd.  wood- 
laud,  or  open  land  rather  than  at  Us  fair 
marker  value. 

H.R.  3833.  February  27,  1975.  Ways  ,oiid 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
increusing  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  indivldtial  may  earn  v.iihout  a 
reduction  in  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  benefits.  Revises  the  ineihful 
of  calculating  the  amount  of  allocable  out- 
side earnings. 

H.R.  3834.  February  27,  1975.  Wa>s  and 
Ivleans.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
extending  medicare  benefits  to  unemployed 
individuals,  and  their  dependent  spouses  and 
children,  who  are  entitled  to  weekly  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits. 

H.R.  3835.  February  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  b> 
extending  medicare  benefits  to  unemployed 
individuals,  and  their  dependent  spotises  aiid 
children,  who  are  entitled  to  v.eekly  unem- 
ployment compensation  beiiefits. 

H.R.  3836.  February  27.  1975.  Science  and 
Technology.  Atithorlzes  the  Directcir  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  designate 
five  universities  at  which  coal  re.search  lab- 
oratories will  be  established  and  operated. 
Authorizes  the  Director  to  make  grants  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  such  labora- 
tories. 

Establishes  a  graduate  fellowship  program 
for  study  and  research  related  to  the  produc- 


tlom   ccnservntion.   and    utill:,<liO!i   of    fuels 
and  energv. 

H.R.  3837.  Febiuiirv  27.  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Prohibits  discrimination  against  appli- 
cants to  tlie  service  academies  on  the  basis 
c>[  sex.  rc'ce.  color  or  relif.ious  belieis. 

H.R.  38:>8.  February  27,  1<'75.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Pioliibiis  di.scriininaiion  iigiiiusl  api)li- 
cants  to  the  service  academies  on  the  basis 
ot  sex.  race,  color  or  religious  beliefs. 

H.R.  3839,  Fr-bruary  27.  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Prohibits  discriniiiint  ion  against  appli- 
cants to  the  sei'.ice  academies  on  the  Imsis 
of  se.x.  race,  color  or  re!igk)Us  iieliefs. 

H  R.  3840.  Fel)iuary  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Directs  the  Secrelar.',-  of  the  Treasury 
iri  conduct  a  studv  of  hov.-  infliiiion  has  isi- 
irea.sed  the  Federal  Income  tax  litibllities  of 
certain   iiidu iduals. 

H.R.  3841.  February  27.  1975  Wa,s  and 
Means.  Amends  the  InteniHl  Revenue  Code 
to  increase  the  percentage  standaid  deduction 
Impo.ses  a  minimum  itix  (ui  tux  exempt 
sources  of  ineonie,  and  iiu  reuses  the  nilni- 
nitun  tax  on  tax  pieiereiues. 

H.R.  3842.  February  27.  1975.  Public  Works 
iind  1  rniisiiortation.  Aiuliori/es  th.e  Secre- 
t«r<'  ot  the  Army  to  prc»ceed  \%ith  constiuc- 
tion  ot  the  locks  and  a  dam  for  repla^  ement 
and  inodilication  puri)oses  on  the  Mi^sis-^ippi 
ii'iver  at  Alton.  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

H.R.  3843  February  27.  1975.  Imersiate 
Olid  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health.  Ser\'ice  Act  t.i  establish  a  heal'li 
insiuaiice  'oenefits  program  lor  unemployed 
ii;di\  idiiais.  it  they  would  have  had  sueii 
benefiis  from  their  prk>r  emplr.yer.  feir  their 
riepmdeiit  spouse,  and  for  their  dependent 
children.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Idttcalion,  anci  Welfare  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts wi' h  carriers  who  v.  ill  pro\  ide  .such 
insurance  beuetiis. 

H.H.  3844.  Fei)ruary  27.  1975.  Interstate 
;mkI  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  Con- 
sumer Prudurt  .Su'tty  Coiiiinis.sion  ironi  mak- 
ing a  ruling  or  order  restjicting  the  .sale  or 
n'anufaciure  of  nreanns  or  ammunition. 

H.R.  3845.  February  27,  1975.  Po.st  Oflice 
;'"d  Civil  iserviee.  Declines  thai  ceriiiin  cor- 
re.spoiidPiice  .sent  to  the  President.  \  ice 
President  or  Members  ol  Congre.ss  by  cai- 
zeiis  of  the  United  .■states  .shall  he  carried 
iu  the  mails  at  no  cost  to  the  sender. 

}{.n.  3846.  February  27.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Delays  the  effectiveness  c«l  proposed  rules 
aiKl  regulaiioiis  issued  by  execuii\e  depart- 
incnts  whicii  implement  public  law  uniil 
the  congressional  committee  of  origiii  ap- 
proves or  fails  to  disapprove  such  propo.std 
rtUf  V.  ithin.  sixty  days. 

H.H.  3847.  February  27.  1975.  Public  Woi'ks 
pud  Transpuniition.  Reduces  the  permissible 
sttering  ;'.xlo  weight  f(.'i'  users  of  the  Iiiter- 
!-r».tp  Hi^ihwuy  .SvsteiTi. 

H.R.  3848."Febnmiy  27.  1975.  Wa\s  and 
Means  Revi-es  tlie  tax  rates  ior  Old-Age, 
Survi\oi's  and  Disability  Insurance  and  hos- 
pital insinatice  under  tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Ci"Kle  Ol  1954.  Rr'ise.T  ihe  ceUing  on  income 
taxable  for  Old-.Age.  Survivors,  and  Disa- 
bility Ir.'-iirance  under  the  Social  Secuiity 
Ac<_  rind  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Provides  tliat  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
program  be  borne  hy  the  Federal  Govern- 
ineiiv. 

H.R.  3H49.  February  27.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
reuey  and  Hou.sing.  Authoriz.es  the  Secre- 
tary oj  H(.aisii:g  and  Urban  Devehpinent  to 
make  loans  to  liomeoAner.s  and  builders  to 
a.ssist  them  in  purcliasing  and  Installing 
solar  henting  or  soh.r  heating  and  cooling 
equipment,  and  d-.rect.-  the  Secretary  lo  pro- 
vide individuals  with  all  cuirent  inluriuu- 
tion   on  .' ucli   equipment   upon   request 

Defir.es  tlie  t\pes  of  eqinpnient  qu;uif\iiig 
for  inclusion  tinder  this  Act. 

Directs  the  Energy  Research  find  Develop- 
ment .Administration  to  ( 1 1  establish  pro- 
cedures fcir  in.specting  and  evaluating  solar 
he:i*ine   and  cf'Oling  etiuipment.    i2i    review 
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new  equipment  as  developed,  and  (f1»  period- 
ically review  certlScations  of  such  eoulp- 
ment  for  validity. 

HR.  3850  February  27.  Vil'i.  Iiue'--r,i-e  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  estah- 
l;h  a  program  of  priority  allocati.Tn  of  gaso- 
line among  classes  of  end-users.  Directs  the 
Pre<-.ldent  to  make  allocations  f.crording  to 
certain  priorities. 

Directs  the  President  to  mrke  recm- 
mendations  to  Conjress  for  the  amount  of 
increase  in  the  Federal  excire  t'^x  c^n  gaso- 
line in  order  to  meet  energy  f^lf  siifflciency 
goals. 

H  R  3851.  Febmrr  27.  1975.  Bnnl:lib'.  Cur- 
rency and  Hoiislne  Repeal?  \he  provision."! 
of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973 
which  require  communities  and  Individuals 
In  Hood  prone  areas  to  parttnp.^te  In  the  na- 
tional flood  iixsurar.ce  prngrani  In  order  lo 
be  eligible  for  Federal  rinan.-lal  a>\.ts:ance. 

HR  3852  February  27,  1975  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Ocfiipaiional  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  bv  authorizlrg  the 
Administrator  of  the  Smill  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  render  orksite  consultation 
and  advice  to  certain  s;na!I  business  employ- 
ers to  assist  such  employers  Iti  complying 
with  the  health  and  safety  standards  of  the 
Act. 

H  R.  3853.  February  27.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, throiich  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporati,:)!!.  to  purchase  animals  and  ani- 
mal food  products  for  use  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic food  relief  programs. 

H  R.  3854.  February  27.  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Authorizes  Federal  payments  to 
county  governments  to  compensate  for  the 
ta.K  immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
bcuiidaries 

H  R.  (855.  Fcbruarv  27,  1975.  Judiciary  Re- 
quires court  orders  for  the  Interception  of 
commurications  by  electronic  and  other  de- 
vlce.-i,  for  tl;e  entering  of  any  residence,  for 
the  opening:  of  any  mail  and  (or  the  inspec- 
tion or  procurement  cf  teltplione.  bank. 
credi:  and  other  records  Requires  reports  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Administrative  Ortice  of 
the  United  States  Courts  concerning  covirt 
orders  requested,  denied,  and  approved. 

HR  3856  February  27.  1975  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Redesignates  Veterans  Day 
as  November  1 1. 

H  R  3857  February  27.  1975  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  arranee  a  demonstra- 
tion project  m  Pine  Blu.T  Arkansas,  for  the 
relocation  of  railroad  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  elimiiu-'. ing  hiijh-.v.^y  railro.id  grade  cross- 
in  l's 

HR  3858  Ffbruary  27,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  heads  of 
E.xecutive  branch  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  who  have  )urlsdictlon  for 
public  works  programs  and  projects  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  anv  procedural  require- 
ments, including  but  not  limited  to  time, 
heariUL-,  reportinj.'  and  publication  require- 
ments, when  .=uch  action  would  appreciably 
speed  up  the  Initiation  or  cunipletion  of 
such  pro^-ranis  and  projects 

HR.  385y  February  27,  1975.  Science  and 
Technolo^v.  .Authorizes  the  Adniini:,trator  of 
the  National  Aeionatitics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  a  comprehensive  re- 
search and  development  program  on  the  fore- 
casting, detecting  and  monitoring  of  serious 
short-term  weatiier  piienomena. 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  plan  for 
and  estabU>h  an  Office  of  Short-Term 
Weather  Phenomen.i  wr.'iln  the  office  of 
Earth  Ob-ervatlons. 

HR  3860  February  27,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Science  and  Technology,  Es- 
tAbllshes  a  National  Energy  and  Conserva- 
tion Corporation  to  undertake  programs  of 
exploration,  development,  and  production  of 
public  land  and  tldeland  oil,  natural  gas, 
oil  .shale,  and  coal  resources.  Direct,?  the  Cor- 


poration to  adaii'.l  tcr  pi-ngrariis  consistent 
with  objectives  of  land  use  planning,  con- 
servation, and  environmental  protection. 

HR.  3861.  February  27.  1975  Education 
and  Labor.  Authorizes  the  Conunissioner  of 
Education  to  make  grants  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  teacher  training  pilot  and  dem- 
onstration projects  and  comprehensive 
school  programs  In  the  area  of  health  edu- 
cation and  health  problems. 

HR.  3862.  Febrtinry  27,  1075.  Ways  and 
Means.  Excludes  from  taxable  income  as  de- 
fined in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19.'54 
the  first  ?1,000  of  Interest  e.^rned  on  sav- 
ings deposits  in  banking  Institutions  with 
Invf-tments  in  residential   re-\l  property. 

H  R.  385.3.  February  27,  J975.  Interior'  and 
Ins\i!ar  Affairs.  DoMcnateT  th?  E.-ipIe^  Net 
\Viiderne?s  in  Colorado  to  be  administered 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accord- 
oncu  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

H  R.  386t.  Fehrvtary  27.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Desigmtes  the  Flat  Tops 
Wilderness  In  Colorado  to  be  ac'ministered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

HR.  3865  February  27,  1075.  Public  Works 
and  Tran.sportation.  Amends  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  to  allow  credits  against 
rcqi!lri:>rl  power  investment  return  payments 
for  expenditures  for  certified  pollution  con- 
trol facilities. 

H  R  3866.  February  27.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Ways  -'nd  Means.  Directs 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Enerpy  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  ba.se  allocations  of 
motcr  vehicle  fuel  for  ccn.sumers  and  to 
e.st;ablish  regulations  governing  the  use  of 
fuol  certincates  to  be  issued  In  accordance 
with  base  allocations. 

Amends  the  Intern i!  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  lmpo.se  a  tax  on  the  purchase  of  motor 
vehicle  fuel  by  a  consumer  in  exce.ss  of  the 
ba.se  allocation. 

HR  3867.  February  27.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means  Amenrls  the  Irtern.x!  Revenue  Code 
to  increa-'^e  the  Federal  estate  tax  exemption. 
H  R  38f8  February  27.  1975  Post  Office  ;uid 
Civil  Service.  Directs  the  Postmas'er  General 
to  is-sue  a  special  po.-?tage  stamp  in  honor  of 
the  late  Jar-k  Benny. 

H  R.  38'^9.  February  27,  1975,  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Enables  States  to  qualify 
for  Federal  hlghwiy  safety  funds  without 
including  in  the  State  highway  safety  pro- 
gram any  requirement  for  motorcycle  drivers 
or  passengers  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
to  wear  safety  helmets 

H  R.  3870  Februarv  27.  1975,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  to  direct  the  President  to  establish  a 
program  for  rationing  gasoline  Imposes  an 
enfrgy  conservation  tax.  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  on  gasoline  sold  to  end-u.sers 
whlrh  was  not  specifically  allocated  under 
the  rationing  program. 

HR.  3871.  February  27.  1975.  Wiys  and 
Means  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  increa.=e  the  e.state  tax  exemption,  and 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 
Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
a:i  alternate  viluatlon  of  certain  lands  used 
I'.r  larming.  woodland  or  scenic  open  .space. 

HR.  3872.  February  27.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, under  the  Consolirtated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  to  enter 
into  contracts  to  construct  and  operate  three 
separate  pilot  facilities  for  the  prcduction  of 
synthetic  gas  to  be  used  exclusively  as  a  feed- 
stock for  personals  engaged  in  the  production 
cf  nitroEren  fertilisers. 

HR.  3873.  February  27,  1975.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Repeals  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act 
of  1973  which  require  communiiies  and  In- 
dividuals In  flood  prone  areas  to  participate 


In  tlie  national  flood  Insurance  prot-ram  iu 
order  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  financial 
assist  mce. 

HR.  3874  February  27.  1975.  Judlciarv 
Requires  court  orders  for  the  Interception 
of  communir-tlons  by  elertrjnlc  nni  oM-.cr 
devices,  for  the  entering  of  any  residence 
for  tlie  opening  of  any  mail  and"  for  tlie  in- 
spection or  proctirement  of  teleplione,  bnnl:, 
credit  and  other  records.  Requires  reports 
to  ConKi-es.s  and  to  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  concerning  ct^ut 
orders   requested,   denied,   and    approved. 

HR  3875.  Febrtiary  27.  1975  Interst.Ue 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  require  full  dis- 
closure of  annual  operating  costs  of  major 
energy-consuming     products     bv     manufac- 

t  ■"   •!  1-    1- ,.■:■•  ■  . 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  establish  miuimuin  full  economy  stand- 
ards for  new  automobiles  and  to  derelop 
a  long-range  plan  for  more  e.'ficient  eiiertv 
usage   In    motor   vehicle    transportation. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environment.il 
Protection  acency  to  coordin.ite  motor  ve- 
hicle research  programs  in  an  effort  to  de- 
velop proti.tvpes  of  advanced  automobiles. 

H  R.  3876  February  27.  1975.  Interst.Ue 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  tlie  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  provide  Increased  supplies  of 
natural  pns  and  oil  products.  Directs  tho 
President  to  establish  a  ceitin',  on  prices  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  and  to 
roll-bii.k  prices  to  December  I.  1973.  levels 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Creates  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation 
to  locate  und  develop  atlequate  supplies  of 
natural  gas  and  oil.  Terminates  certain  gas 
and  oil  rate  structures. 

HR.  3877.  February  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Intern.il  Revenue  Code 
to  Impo.-e  a  motor  vehicle  excise  tax  on  the 
sale  of  certain  gasoline  or  diesel  powered 
automobiles  based  on  the  rate  at  which  such 
automobiles  consume   fuel. 

Establishes  a  tax  credit  for  the  purchase 
of  new  automobiles  according  to  the  rate 
at  which  such  automobiles  consume  fuel. 

HR,  3878.  February  27,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  authorize  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  Pacific 
Coast  Bike  Trail  along  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
Canada  to  Mexico. 

H  R.  3879.  Februarv  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Meais.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  lncrep.se  the  Federal  estate  tax  exemption. 
H  R.  3880  February  27,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Tr.itisportatton.  Amends  the  Tenne.ssee 
Valley  Authorltv  Act  to  allow  credits  against 
required  power  ir.vestment  return  payments 
for  expenditures  for  certified  pollution  con- 
trol facilities. 

HR.  3881.  February  27.  1975.  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing.  Establishes  an  Emer- 
gency Housing  and  Economic  Recovery  Fund 
under  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
purchase  mortgages  on  dwelling  units  which 
are  the  mortgager's  principal  residence  and 
meet  certain  other  criteria. 

EstablLshes  economic  limits  at  which  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  will  be  activated  and 
terminated. 

Directs  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  any  obligations  of  the  Fund,  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

HR.  3882.  February  27,  1975.  Judklary. 
Increases  the  penalties  for  u.se  of  a  flreann 
in  the  commission  of  a  felony 

HR.  3883.  February  27.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  by  revisitig  the  criteria  under  which  the 
Alt  rnev  General  may  adjust  the  status  of 
certain  aliens  to  that  of  lawfully  admitted. 
Makes  It  unlawful  to  knowingly  hire  an 
alien  not  lawfully  admitted  Into  the  United 
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States.  Requires  that  employees  of  tl.e  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
dirclose  the  names  of  illegal  aliens  who  are 
rercivir.g  assistance  unc!er  the  Social  .Secu- 
rity Act. 

HR.  3884.  Febrtir.ry  Zl .  1975.  Judiciary. 
Fstablishes  re,:;uI:itio;  s  for  the  declaration 
cf  national  emergencies  and  warr,  and  the 
termination  of  such  declarations.  Establishes 
regtilations  governii  g  the  exercise  cf  emer- 
gency powers  by  the  Frcsidetu,  'I'jrniinates 
after  one  year  all  powers  and  authorities 
pcsscs.sod  by  the  Presiden'  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
result  of  tlie  existence  of  any  declaration  of 
national  emergency  in  e3ect  on  the  date  of 
enactniei:t  of  this  Act. 

H  R  3385.  February  27.  1975.  Education  and 
labor.  Authorises  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  Ui7G  for  cairyinfj  out  provisions  of  the 
Comprehen.sive  Employnieni.  and  Training 
Act  of  1973. 

H  R.  3886.  February  27.  1975.  Small  Busi- 
ness. Directs  the  head  of  any  f.gcncy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  modily  tlie  terms  of 
fixed  price  contracts  witli  Fmall  businesses 
if  the  contractor  experiences  certain  price 
li-.creases  vx  is  unable  to  obtain  certain 
niaierials. 

Requires  each  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  include  an  economic  price  ad- 
justment clause  in  all  cnntrccts  with  small 
bu  inesses. 

HR.  3887.  February  27.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Allow.;;  emerf^ency  officers,  regtilar,  or 
reserve  retirement  pay  to  be  paid  to  any 
veteran  conctirrcntly  witli  compensation  for 
any  service-connected  disability  rated  30 
percent  or  more  in  degree  disabling,  tmle.ss 
tiie  fcrmcr  payments  are  ba^ed  on  the  same 
disability. 

HR.  3888.  February  27.  1975,  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Education  for  the 
H.mdicapped  Act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  grants  for  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  tutorial 
programs  for  homebound  liaiidicapped  chil- 
dren. Stipulates  that  such  programs  shall 
m.ike  a  special  effort  to  utilize  veterans  and 
handicapped  students  as  tutors. 

HR.  3889,  February  27,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Makes  it  unlawful  to  operate  a 
temporary  help  service  without  a  license  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Establishes 
standards  for  the  issuance  of  such  licen.se. 

Prohibits  temporary  help  services  from 
rctricting  its  employees  from  accepting  per- 
manent positions  wi'h  employer.s  to  whom 
such  employees  are  referred  for  temporary 
help. 

Proliibits  tenipor  ,ry  help  service  em- 
ployees from  being  employed  as  strike- 
breakers. 

H.R.  3890.  Ftbruary  27,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Reqtiires  contracts  entered  into 
by  an  agency  or  instrumontaliry  of  the 
United  States  for  tlie  production  or  process- 
ing of  motion  picture  films  to  contain  a  pro- 
vision specifying  the  niinimuin  monetary 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  to  be  paid  laborers, 
mechanics,  craftsmen,  technicians,  profes- 
sional employees,  and  related  or  supporting 
personnel  employed  in  the  performance  of 
the  contract  or  any  .subcontract  thereunder, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  wages  of  service 
employees  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

H.R.  3891.  February  27,  1975,  House  Ad- 
ministration. Declares  that  no  citizen  con- 
victed of  a  crime  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  any  Federal  election 
solely  because  of  stich  criminal  conviction 
upon  the  completion  of  certain  conditions. 

H.R.  3892.  February  27,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Ccmmerco.  Amends  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  (1) 
that  all  manufacturers  of  cosmetics  be  reg- 
istered with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;    (2)    that  each  cosmetic 


manufactured  for  sale  be  tested  and  the  re- 
sults of  such  tests  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary; (3)  that  the  labels  of  cosmetics  in- 
clude certain  specified  Information;  and  (41 
that  each  manufacturer  submit  a  complete 
list  of  consumer  complaints  with  respect  tj 
any  cosmetics  manufactured  by  such  ppr.,i  n, 
to  the  Secretary. 

H.R.  3893.  February  27,  1975.  Interstate  anj 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Na.ional 
Traffi.c  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  196G: 
(1)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  establisli  Federal  safety  standards 
for  schoolbu."^es  and  schoolbus  equipment; 
<2)  to  research  and  test  for  improved  safety 
of  schoolbuses;  (3)  to  require  schoolbus 
manufacturers  or  distributors  to  certify  lo 
distributors  or  dealers  upon  delivery  that 
each  bus  was  Inspected  and  test  driven  to 
determine  conformity  to  all  Federal  safety 
standards;  (4)  to  require  dealers  to  certify 
to  purchasers  that  each  bus  was  test  driven 
by  such  dealer;  and  (5)  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  Investigate  every  fatal  .'^chooibus 
accident  and  promulgate  re(julations  to  pre- 
vent similar  accidents. 

H.R.  3894.  February  27,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Healtli 
Service  Act  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
nonprofit  private  entitles  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  private  entitles  for  the  purposes 
of  research  and  development  of  new  equip- 
ment and  techniques  for  delivery  of  healih 
services  of  the  critically  ill. 

H.R.  3895.  February  27,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Health  Science  and  Society 
to  tindertake  a  study  of  the  ethical,  social, 
and  legal  implications  of  advances  In  biomed- 
ical research  and  technology. 

H.R.  3896.  February  27,  197,'^.  Judici.irv. 
Amends  the  Omnibtts  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  auiliori.-e  the  La'.v 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to 
make  gi'ants  only  to  those  Slates  v.  hose  State 
piano  provide  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  narcotic  treatment  procrams  for  dru:j 
abusers  who  are  confined  to  or  released  from 
correctional  institutions  and  facilities. 

H.R.  3897.  February  27,  1075.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay. 
to  any  citizen  or  resident  of  tlie  United  States 
who  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  office  of  Emert^er.cy  Prepared- 
ness that  he  suffered  a  physical  injury  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  aiomic  bombs 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  or  Ka-a^ki  or  I'le 
fallout,  therefrom,  the  expenses  i:icuired  by 
such  individual  after  the  erjactmcnt  of  this 
Act,  for  the  treatment  of  such  injury. 

H.R.  3898.  February  27,  1975.  Public  Wo: ks 
and  Transportation.  Limits  the  chart  o  v.liidi 
can  be  made  by  common  ciirisrs  in  intersiate 
commerce  for  transporting  eidjriy  persons 
during  nonru.sh  hours  to  half  the  ptiblislied 
tariff. 

Esi  ablishes  procedures  for  reimbursing  car- 
riers which  lose  money  due  to  the  p:o\i>-ion.s 
of  this  Act. 

Revises  the  Urban  Mass  Trausportatiou 
Act  of  1964  to  give  preference  for  assisiunce 
under  such  Act  to  States  and  local  bodies 
which  adopt  specially  reduced  rates  for  elder- 
ly persons  transported  in  intr£X£:tate  com- 
merce. 

ir.R.  3899.  February  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  luieriial  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  taxpayer  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  sixty  to  claim  a  limited  amount  as 
a  credit  against  his  Income  tax,  and  a  re- 
fund, equal  to  any  amount  in  exce.-is  of  his 
tax  for  the  re.al  property  taxes  paid  by  him. 
or  for  the  amount  of  his  rent  confatiiuting 
such  taxes. 

H.R.  3900.  February  27,  1975.  Armed  Ser.- 
ices.  Prohibits  any  military  department  from 
using  dogs  In  connection  with  research  and 
development  of  any  chemical  or  biological 
warfare  agent. 

H.R.  3901.  February  27.  1975.  Agriculture. 


-Amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development    Act    to    incltuJe    aliens    legally 

aJinitied  for  pcrnianciil  re.'icience  within  the 
cla.is  of  these  eligible  for  emergency  loans 
frcm  the  F.>rmcra  Heme  .'idniinistration. 

H.R.  ?M\2  February  27,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisiseries.  Autliorizes  approprir.tions 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal 
year.s  1976  and  l.'i77  for  (1)  acquisi  ion,  con- 
siruciion,  or  reconstruction  of  ships;  (2) 
payment  of  ohligatioits  incurred  fcr  sbi  5 
oj.ieratinti-difrereniial  subsidy;  (3)  research 
and  devciopmen:;  (4)  reserve  fleet  expenses; 
(5)  tr  lining  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy; (6)  financial  assistance  to  State  Ma- 
rine- Schools:  (7)  Increa.'-es  In  em;;Ic;ee 
salary  and  benefits;  and  (8)  Increcsed  costs 
rf  operating  the  Merchant  Marhie  Academy 
ai  Kings  Point.  New  York. 

H.R.  3903.  February  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Me.ns.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Crde 
to  increase  the  estate  tax  excm^-.tion,  and  to 
increase  the  estate  lax  maiital  deduction. 

Ptrrniis  the  c.xectitor  of  an  e.^acc  to  elect 
aa  altornate  vi.luaticn  of  certain  lands  used 
lor  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 

H.U.  3904.  February  27.  1975.  Educaicn 
and  Labor.  Atiiend-i  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  by  repealing  Ih.e  proiiibr.ion 
agaiiiit  labor  organ iz.-.tiLiis  being  certiTud 
by  the  Naiional  Labor  Reiaticns  Board  as 
tiie  rcpreceiitati\e  of  employees  in  a  b.  rgaln- 
Ing  ur.it  of  guards  if  svich  organisation  ad- 
mits to  membership,  or  Is  affiliated  directly 
cr  indirectly  with  an  organization  which  ad- 
nii'cs  to  membership,  employees  ctl.er  ili..a 
guards. 

H.R,  .3J0-".  Febiuary  27.  3  975.  Pest  Ofiicc  and 
Civil  Service.  Revises  regulations  re;;arding 
crcditaijle  service  for  civil  service  retirement 
pnrpo-es  with  respect  to  Naii.cnal  Guard 
terlmlcians. 

H.R.  3906.  February  27,  1975.  Ijilerstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  .Amends  tlis  Emer- 
gency Pe  roleuin  Allocation  Act  cf  1973  lo 
jirohibiL  the  President  from  increasing  the 
price  of  certain  crude  oil  by  mere  liian  one 
dollar  per  barrel  per  year. 

HR.  3907.  February  27.  lLi7.j.  Judiciary.  Rc- 
vicos  the  Federal  Criminal  Code.  Revises  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Crimii;al  Procedure.  Estab- 
lishes a  Ciiminal  Victim  Compensation  Fund 
to  compensate  tiie  victims  of  criminal  of- 
fenses for  financial  less. 

HR.  39J8.  Fc'.iruary  27,  1975.  Post  Offi<e 
and  Civil  Service.  Establishes  procedures  gov- 
erning Postal  Service  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  facilities,  equipment,  supplie  \ 
a;.d  certain  services. 

H  R.  3909.  February  27.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Prohibit.?  commercial 
liigh.s  by  supersonic  aircraft  in  tlie  navigabie 
airspace  of  the  United  States  until  Congress 
approves  findings  of  the  administrator  of  the? 
Eiivironinental  Protection  Agency  that  such 
fiighrs  will  have  no  detrimental  effect  on  the 
per:oni  and  environment  of  liie  United 
State-,  and  the  .Secretary  of  Tr.in=portation 
certifies  that  the  operation  of  sucli  aircraf; 
meets  all  standards  prescribed  for  tJie  oper- 
ation of  aircraft  in  the  United  States  under 
liie  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19.38, 

H  R,  3910,  February  27,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  to  convey  ceri.iin  !and;  to  the  govern- 
ment ol  Guam. 

H.R.  3911.  Febntaiy  27.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
incre.^siiig  the  amount  of  out  ide  inccnie 
wiii.h  an  individual  may  earn  without  a  re- 
ducti.ni  in  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Dis.ibiiiiy 
Inuranoe  benefits. 

H.R.  3912.  February  27.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  .Act  by 
removing  tlie  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  may  earn 
i^hile  receiving  Old-.Age.  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits, 

H.R.  ;j913.  February  27,  1975,  Ways  and 
Mems,  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
increasing    the    amount    of    outside    income 
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Knicli  aii  iuUuidiiid  may  c■.^r■.\  withom  u  re- 
ciuctiou  In  Old-Age,  Sui*. ivor>.  nnd  Disability 
Iu-.urance  benefits. 

HR.  3914.  Febniaiy  27.  U'75.  Interior  anU 
l.,-i!lar  Affairs 

Authorizes  the  compen.sation  of  innocent 
p«'iM.ins  killed  or  injmeci  or  whose  property 
^•.iis  diimaged  in  the  conrte  ct  the  occupation 
•>i  Wounded  Knee.  South  Dakota  Establlihes 
the  Wuvmded  Knee  C"!npen.-^ntion  Board  In 
She  Department  ot  the  Interior  to  adminisior 
ilils  Act. 

H  R.  3915.  Febriiarv  27,  U<T5.  Ways  and 
.Means.  Amend.'-  tlie  InttMial  Keveiuie  Code  to 
increase  the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to  in- 
ert a-.e  tite  >tate  ta>:  tnari.al  deduction. 

Permits  the  e.xecnror  of  an  estate  to  elwt 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  land->  used 
for  larmlng.  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 

H  R.  391tj  February  27.  1075.  Interstate  and 
Fore;{.n  Commerce.  Science  and  Technology. 
Directs  the  Adtninistraiur  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  \',itli  tlie  assist- 
ance ot  other  agencte.s.  to  determine  the  ei- 
fecti.  on  public  iieaUU  aiid  tlie  environment 
of  the  dischars;e  of  chlorotluoromethane  into 
the  ambient  air. 

Prohibits,  subject  to  sncli  determination. 
the  introduction  into  commerce  of  any 
aerosol  spray  container  which  discharges 
chlorofluorme thane  into  the  ambieiit  air 
Establishes  criteria  for  the  licensing  of  man- 
ufacturers and  importers  of  chlorofluormeth- 
ane 

HR.  3917.  February  27.  1075.  Wavs  and 
Means  Levies  a  variable  import  duty  fee. 
under  the  Au'ricultural  Adjustment  Act,  upon 
nil  milk  of  dairy  cattle,  or  productcs  of  such 
milk,  which  may  l3e  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehou.'-e.  for  cou'tnr.ption.  Requires 
a  monthly  adjustment  isi  trie  variable  im- 
port duty  fee. 

HR.  3918.  February  '_'7.  1('75.  Judiciary 
Requires  the  acceptance  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer's  bill  of  rights  by  the  States  and 
local  ttovernment  xiiiit.s  as  a  condition  to 
receivint;  grants  under  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Controland  Safe  Streets  .\ct  oi  1968. 

H.R.  3919.  February  27,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Requires  estabhshinent  of  a  .system  for  the 
redress  of  law  etiforceintnt  officers'  griev- 
ance; and  acceptance  ot  a  laiv  enforcement 
officers'  bill  of  rights  by  the  States  and  local 
government  unite,  as  a  condition  to  receivlnu 
yrants  under  the  Omnibti.-,  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

HR.  3920.  Febru.ir^-  27.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Proiui)iis  the  introduc- 
tion, or  manufacttire  for  introduction,  into 
rater.^tate  commerce  (<i  tear  ^-as. 

HR.  3921  February  27.  1975.  Agriculture 
Amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  to  allo-.i  direct  loans  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  persons  acquir- 
ing and  unpro\in?  owner-operated  farnw  up 
to    the   present    market    vuUie   of   the    farm 

H.R.  3922.  February  27.  1975  Education  and 
Labor.  Autliori/es  apprc>pria'ions  for  pro- 
jrrams  under  the  Older  .Xmericans  Act  of 
1965  for  fiscal  -ears  1976.  1977.  1978.  and  1979 

H.R.  3923.  February  27,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  approprut  ions  for  pro- 
gratrs  under  the  Older  AniericaiLs  Act  of  IOO.t. 
for  fiscf  years  1976.  1977.  1978.  and  1979. 

H.R.  3924.  February  27.  1975.  Post  OlTice 
Bnd  Civil  Service.  Requires  Federal  agencie.-, 
with  certain  exception.s.  to  employ  a  certain 
percentage  of  individuals  ou  a  part-time 
career  basis  for  each  t-'rade 

HR.  3925.  February  27,  1975  Po.st  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Requires  Federal  ayencles. 
witli  certain  exceptions,  to  employ  a  certain 
percentage  ot  individuals  on  a  part-time  ca- 
reer basis  for  each  grade. 

H  R.  3926.  Februarv  27.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Sii|jplemental  Security 
Income  elit,'ibiUty  reqiiirements  tmder  the 
Social  iiecurity  Act  by  excluding  from  re- 
■■C'urces  an  amount  deposited  as  prepayment 
Oi  funeral  and  burial  expenses. 

H  R.   3927,   Febmarv    27,    1975.   Wavs   and 


Mei<ns  Amends  the  Social  Seciiuiy  Act  b> 
increasing  the  amount  ot  outside  income 
v.-hlch  an  individual  may  earn  witlioiit  a  re- 
duction in  Old-Age.  Sur\i\ors,  and  Di.sa- 
bilitv  Insurance  benefiis. 

H.R  3928.  Februarv  27.  1975  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  deduciion  from  gross  income  a 
limited  amount  paid  by  an  individual  during 
the  taxaUle  year  as  a  premium  on  a  motor 
vehicle  insurance  policy  which  insiue-  a  mo- 
tor vehicle  owned  by  the  taxpayer 

HR  3929.  February  27,  1975.  Judiciary 
Pi-ohiijit.s  tiie  destruction,  burning,  or  rintn- 
aglng  of  the  property  o^  an  emp!o\er,  or 
other  person  near  any  place  wliere  work  or 
business  of  the  employer  or  ov.  ner  is  carried 
on  Redefines  the  term  'extortion"  to  include 
actual  or  threatened  force  or  violence  ti.sed 
to  induce  consent  in  the  course  of  a  legiti- 
mate labor  dispute. 

H.R  :i930.  Februai.v  27.  1975.  I'ltcr'tnte  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  ihe  Federal- 
State  uneniployment  compensation  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  h\  stipulat- 
ing that  an  individual's  coverage  under  an 
employer's  health  Insur.ince  plan  shall  not 
terniinaie  when  such  Induldual's  employ- 
ment terminates.  Directs  the  Secretary  or 
Labor  to  pay  the  insurance  premium  on  be- 
half of  the  unemploved  individual  and  his 
former  employer. 

H.R  3931.  Febrtiary  27.  1975.  Currency  and 
Housing.  Repeals  the  nrovisions  of  the  Flood 
Di-aster  Protection  Act  of  1973  which  re- 
quire communities  and  individuals  in  flood 
prone  areas  to  participate  in  the  national 
flood  insurance  progiam  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble fur  Feder:il  financial  assistance. 

H.R  .^932.  February  27.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Scm  ial  Security  .^ct  by 
extending  Medicare  benefits  to  unemployed 
indi'.  iduals.  and  their  dependent  spou.se-^ 
and  children,  who  are  eniltled  to  weekly 
unemployment   compensation   benefits. 

HR.  3933.  Februarv  27.  1975.  Wav.-,  and 
Means.  Amend,  the  Internal  Ro^■el!^le  Code  to 
allow  as  a  deduction  from  gross  income 
limited  amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  on  behalf  of  his  quali- 
fied dependents  for  expenses  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education. 

HR.  3934  February  27,  1975.  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service.  Prohibits  an>  employee  of 
an  e.xectitive  agency  from  requesting  or  re- 
ceiving from  Federal  ofTicials  or  employees 
anything  of  value  for  political  piwposes. 
Allows  any  such  employee  to  make  \olun- 
tarv  contributions  lo  political  campaigns. 

Permit. <«  employees  of  Federal  executive 
agencies  or  tlie  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment to  participate  in  political  managemeni 
or  m  political  campaigns. 

HR.  3935.  February  27.  1975.  Post  OlTicc 
ai.d  Civil  Service.  Prohibits  any  employee  of 
an  executive  agency  from  requesting  or  re- 
ceiving from  Federal  officials  or  employees 
anvthing  of  value  for  pohtictil  piu-poses. 
Allows  any  such  employee  to  make  volun- 
tarv  contributions  to  political  campaigns. 

Permits  employees  of  Federal  executive 
agencies  or  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment to  participate  hi  political  management 
or  U!  political  campaigns. 

HR.  3936.  February  27.  1975.  Post  OfTice 
and  Civil  Service.  Prohibits,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, emplovees  of  executive  agencies 
from  requesting  or  receiving  from  Federal 
otTicials  or  employees  anything  of  value  for 
political  purpo-ses. 

Permits  employees  of  Federal  executive 
agencies  or  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment to  participate  m  political  management 
or  in  political  campaigns. 

HR.  3937.  February  27,  1975  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
offer  reinsurance  to  any  insurer  or  pool 
again.st  liability  for  damages  arl-^ing  from 
medical  malpractice.  Directs  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  prob- 


lems   that    arise   from    medical    malpractice 
litigation. 

H.R.  3938.  February  27.  1975.  Interstate 
and  loreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
otler  rciiisuraiice  to  any  insurer  or  pool 
against  liability  fiir  damages  arising  from 
medical  malpractice.  Directs  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lems that  arise  from  medical  malpractice 
htigaiion. 

H.R.  3939  February  27.  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  and  di- 
rcct.'s  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edticaiion.  and 
Welfare  to  pay  the  health  insurance  pre- 
miums for  unemployed  individuals  entitled 
to  weeklv  unemployment  benefits,  if  such 
person  has  in  etiect  a  policy  of  health  in- 
Mirancc  and  if  such  peron  applies  ic^r  such 
j)re'niuMi  payments. 

H.R.  3940.  February  27.  1075.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  ot  1974  to  (I)  in- 
crease from  thirteen  to  l.venty-six  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  for  wiilcli  an  individual  may 
receive  cmcrgenc;-  compen.sation  thereunder, 
and  (21  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  tor 
one  year. 

H.R.  3941 .  February  27.  1975.  Education  and 
I«'tbor.  Amends  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  to  make  its  prohibitions 
applv  to  all  individuals  over  age  fortv. 

H.R.  3942.  February  27.  1975.  Post  Oflice  and 
Civil  Service.  Amends  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  by  declaring  that  rural  letter 
Carriers  may  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  compensa- 
ticiii  established  by  any  collective  bargaining 
agreement  made  between  the  Postal  Service 
and  tmy  bargaining  representative  recognized 
under  specitied  provisions  of  law. 

H.R  3943.  February  27.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means  .\inends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  a  deduction  from  gross  income  ot 
medic. il  expen.scs  for  certain  dependents  who 
have  pliNsical  or  mental  impairments  without 
reducing  those  expenses  by  the  percentage 
exclusions. 

H.R.  3i)44.  February  27.  1075.  Ways  and 
Meaii't.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Prohibits  the  importation  of  petroleum  into 
the  United  States  after  October  1.  1975  except 
in  accordance  witli  this  Act.  Directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  F'ederal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration to  regulate  petroleum  importation 
and  the  allocation  of  imported  petroleum 
among  domestic  refiners. 

H.R.  3945.  February  27.  1075.  Ways  and 
Means.  .Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allov.-  as  a  limited  credit  against  the  income 
tax  the  expenses  paid  by  an  individual  during 
the  taxable  year  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  himself  or  for  any  other  indi- 
vidual. 

HR.  3946.  February  27.  1075.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  as  a  deduction  from  gross  income  the 
penalties  incurred  because  of  premature 
withdrawal  of  funds  from  time  savings  ac- 
counis  or  deposits. 

H.R.  3947.  Februar\  27.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Reventic  Code 
to  exempt  from  Federal  tax  that  portion  of 
costs  p:ud  for  communications  .services  at- 
tributable to  taxes  impo.sed  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

H.R  3048.  February  27,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Amends  the  Career  Compensation  Act  !o 
revise  the  amount  of  retired  pay  to  whicli 
certain  officers  of  the  uniformed  .services  who 
retired  prior  to  1049  are  entitled. 

H.R  3949.  February  27.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  by  requiring  light-reflecting 
markings  on  railroad  cars  and  locomotives. 
H.R.  3950.  February  27,  1975.  Ways  ana 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  take  a  deprecia- 
tion deductioir  for  capital  expenses  Incurred 
in  connecting  a  sewage  line  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  taxpayer  to  a  municipal  sewage 
system. 
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HR.  3951.  February  27,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Emergency  J-.bs  and 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974  to 
iiurease  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-nine  the 
tv.  \ximum  number  of  weeks  for  which  an  In- 
liAidiial  may  receive  unemployment  assist- 
Kpcs  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

H.R.  3952.  Fe'oruary  27,  1975.  Government 
d-crations.  Prohibits  Federal  agencies  from 
liur.hasing,  hiring,  leasing,  operating  or 
iii.tii.tainlng  limousines,  and  from  employing 
cliauffeurs  to  operate  such  limousines,  except 
for  certain   designated  Federal  officers. 

H  R  3953.  February  27,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  to  Increase  un- 
employment and  sickness  benefits,  and  to 
liiire   the   contribution   base   under  the  Act. 

HR.  3954.  February  27,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ice Stipulates  that  a  tort  action  against 
the  United  States  shall  be  an  individual's 
exlusive  remedy  for  damages  arising  from 
nialpracllce  or  negligence  of  a  military  phy- 
sician, dentist,  nurse,  pharmnclst,  or  para- 
medic. 

HR.  3955.  February  27,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Repeals  the  authority 
o;  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  enforce  traffic  regtilatlons  for  MacArthur 
Boulevard  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

HR.  3956.  February  27,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Ebtablishes  a  Bicentennial  Constitutional 
commission  to  study  and  make  recomjnenda- 
tions  with  respect  to  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  would  modify  the  institutions 
cf  the  thres  branches  of  the  Federal  Goveru- 
inont  and  their  interrelationship. 

H.R.  3957.  February  27,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  a  health 
Insurance  ber.efits  program  for  unemployed 
n.chviduals.  if  they  would  have  had  such 
benefits  from  their  prior  employer,  for  their 
(icpindent  spouse,  and  for  their  dependent 
children.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Edtication.  and  Welfare  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  carriers  who  will  provide  such 
ii..svtr.ince  benefits. 

H.R.  3958.  February  27,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  a  health  insurance 
benefits  program  for  unemployed  individuals, 
if  they  would  have  had  such  benefits  from 
tiiCir  prior  employer,  for  their  dependent 
spou-e,  and  for  tlieir  dependent  children. 
Ditects  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  enter  into  contracts  with  car- 
riers who  will  provide  such  Insurance  bene- 
fit?. 

HP.  3959.  February  27.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
( 1 )  revising  certain  eligibility  requirements 
for  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Dlablllty  Insur- 
ance benefits;  (2)  eliminating  the  deductions 
from  benefits  for  outside  earnings  and  work- 
men's compensation:  (3)  requiring  expedited 
benefit  payments  to  Disability  Insurance  ben- 
eficiaries;"  (4)  requiring  the  replacement  of 
lost  or  stolen  benefit  checks;  and  (5)  revis- 
ing an  eligibility  requirement  for  medicare 
benefits.  In  the  case  of  Disability  Insiurance 
beneficiaries.  , 

H  R.  3960.  February  27.  1973.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  approve  as  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  con"^tructlon  cost  of  an 
npproved  State  highway  project  under  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system,  any  percent- 
,'.'■0  of  such  costs  up  to  one  hundred  per- 

n-Tjuircs  that  any  Increase  In  the  Federal 
j'n.ire  of  a  State's  construction  costs  which 
ar?  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  be  repaid  by 
t:  e  State  receiving  such  Increare  by  January 
1.  1077  as  a  condition  for  Federal  approval 
ff  future  highway  projects  of  such  State. 

HR.  39G1.  February  27,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authortees  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  Transportation  to  stibmlt,  in  fulfiU- 


m5nt  of  the  requirements  of  tlie  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  any  environmental 
impact  statements  prepared  In  accordance 
with  t'lat  Act  by  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  Vermont  concerning  any  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  project  In  such  States.  Lim- 
its the  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  require  detailed  state- 
ments vinder  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  concerning  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  Federal-aid  highway  projects. 

H.R.  3962.  February  27,  1975.  Agriculture 
Amende  t!:e  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  estab- 
lish the  support  price  of  milk  at  not  le;s 
than  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor 
and  authorize  *he  quarterly  adjustment  of 
such  support  price. 

H.R.  3963.  February  27,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Prohibits  Federal  agencies  from 
purchasing,  hiring,  leasing,  operating  or 
maintaining  limousines,  and  from  employ- 
ing clrauffeurs  to  operate  stich  limousines, 
except  for  certain  designated  Federal 
officers. 

H.R.  3964.  February  27,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Extends  post  exchange  privileges  to  any 
veteran  with  service-connected  disabilities 
rated  at  50  percent  or  more  disabling. 

H.R.  3965.  February  27,  1975.  Agriculture. 

Provides  that  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

1949  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supi>orted  at 

not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity  price 

■  therefor. 

H.R.  3966.  February  27,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  to  direct  the  Se-re- 
tary  of  Transportation  to  establish  require- 
ments for  controlling  spark  emissions  from 
locomotives  in  order  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  fires  along  railroad  rights-of-way. 

H.R.  3967.  February  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  stipulate  that  the  provision  of  the  Code 
excluding  Individual  grants  from  the  tax- 
able expenditures  of  a  private  foundation 
does  not  authorize  the  limitation  of  the 
grants  awarded  by  a  private  foundation  to 
fixed  percentage  of  the  number  of  applicants 
for  such  grants. 

H.R.  3968.  February  27,  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  permit 
a  Federal  official  to  delegate  the  preparation 
of  an  environmental  Impact  statement  to  an 
appropriate  State  agency,  official,  or  qualified 
consultant. 

H.R.  3969.  February  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
permit  officers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ckjvemment  to  elect  coverage  under 
Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance. 
Sets  forth  the  procedures  by  which  Federal 
employees  may  elect  such  coverage. 

H.R.  3970.  February  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Revises  the  conditions  and  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  home  health  services  under  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

Requires  that  State  plans  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  the  Social  Security  Act  In- 
clude rent  payments  in  the  case  of  certain 
individuals  receiving  home  health  services  in 
lieu  of  Institutional  care. 

Amends  the  United  States  Housing  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
the  contribution  which  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  may  make  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  for  congregate  housing. 

H.R.  3971.  February  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Individual  to  elect  either  to  take 
a  Limited  credit  against  the  Income  tax  or 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Interest  received  on  deposits  in 
certain  savings  institutions. 

H.R.  3972.  February  27,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Extends  medical  benefits  to  the  preg- 
nant widow  of  a  veteran  who  dies  while  he 
is  eligible  for  hostile  fire  pay,  or  from  Ill- 
ness  or   Injury   Incurred   while   eligible   for 


such  pay,  on  the  same  basis  prescribed  for 
granting  the  benefits  to  dependents  of  mem- 
bers who  are  killed  or  Injured  on  active  duty. 
Allows  institutional  care  in  any  hospital  for 
a  dependent,  of  an  eligible  member  of  the 
uniformed  services,  who  Is  mentally  retarded 
or  has  a  serious  physical  handicap. 

H.R.  3073.  February  27,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  and  directs  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veteran.'-.'  Affairs  to  contract  for  hos- 
pital care  and  medical  services,  of  any  vet- 
eran with  a  service-connected  disability,  un- 
der such  Insurance,  medical  service,  or  health 
plans  as  the  Administrator  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

H.R.  3974.  February  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Re. enue  Code  to 
exclude  from  gross  income  the  interest  on 
any  United  States  series  E  savings  bonds  paid 
or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year  to  an 
Individual  who  has  attained  age  sixtv-five. 

H.R.  3975.  February  27,  1975.  Interstate 
a".d  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  stipulat- 
ing that  an  Individual's  coverage  under  an 
employer's  health  Insurance  plan  shall  not 
terminate  when  such  Individual's  employ- 
ment terminates.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  pay  the  insurance  premium  on  be- 
half of  the  unemployed  Individual  and  liis 
former  employer. 

H.R.  39'76.  'February  27.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Su.spends  temporarily  the  duties  uti- 
der  the  United  States  Tariff  Schedules  on 
calcined  petroleum  coke  not  com.mcrclally 
suitable  for  use  as  a  fuel. 

H.R.  3977.  February  27.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Alpine  Lakes 
National  Recreation  Area  In  Washington  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrici:!- 
ture.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  develop  a  min 
agement  plan  designed  to  regulate  u;:e  of 
oiT-road  vehicles  on  certain  lands  within  the 
area.  Establishes  additional  rc-itrictiom  o.; 
land  use  and  timber  harvestinrr. 

Designates  the  .Alpine  Lakes  WilcJerne—  In 
Washington  for  iitclusloi  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  Deslg'^att^s 
segments  of  certiln  rivers  in  Washington  for 
potential  inclusion  in  the  NatiDnal  Wild  ar.d 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

H.R.  3978  February  27.  1075.  Iiterior  a:id 
I'lsular  Aflalrs.  Designates  certain  lands  in 
the  Snoqu.ilmle  and  Wenatchee  Nati.mal 
Forests  In  Washington  as  the  Alpine  Lakes 
wilderness  and  the  Enchantment  Wllderne-s 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

HR.  3970.  February  27.  1975,  Ituerior  atid 
I'\sMl:ir  A!Talr<.  Authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Indian  Claiins  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  197G. 

HR.  3980.  February  27.  1975.  V.'.iys  and 
Me:irs.  Includes  the  .services  of  clinical  p^v- 
chologLsts  under  the  coverage  of  the  Medi- 
care suppleme-.tary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

HR.  3981.  February  27.  1975.  ^Tercha!lt 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  tlie  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  lo  establish 
a  Coastal  Impact  Fund  to  ass!  =  t  States  af- 
fected by  the  development  of  energy  re- 
sources in  the  coastal  zone.  Authorizes  assLst- 
ance  for  interstate  coordination  and  plan- 
ning, coastal  research,  protection  of  access 
to  public  beaches,  aiid  preservation  of 
islands. 

H.R.  3982.  February  27.  1975  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Amends  the  Coastal  Zone  Manape- 
metit  Act  of  1972  to  establish  a  progr.am  for 
the  leasing  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
a;id  Federal  oil  and  gas  exploration  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop  pro- 
grams consistent  with  the  policy  of  develop- 
ment of  lands  suitable  for  leasing  without 
undue  environmental  harm. 

Directs  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric  Administration   to   prepare   environ- 
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nienial  impact  statejueats  tor  any  leasing  or 
rtfvelopmeut  plan.  Declares  a  moratorium  on 
loasirjg  of  Outer  ContlnenUil  Shelf  lands  la 
certain  areas 

H.R.  3083.  Fehrii-irv  27.  1975.  Interhtate  and 
F.'ieiy:!  Commerce.  Defines  unfair  consumer 
practice  and  provides  an  adequate  procew  for 
(•l;v-i.s  actions  on  belialf  of  similarly  .situated 
eoi-ibumers.  who  are  Injured  by  un  unfair 
cojisumer  practice. 

H  R.  3984  February  27,  197?,  Inteistate  ai^d 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  any  consumer 
flur.ible  product  that  is  determined  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  be  of  a,  type 
whose  design  or  performance  features  are 
rhanged  on  an  annual  or  regular  basis  to  bo 
prominently  Iat)e!ed  by  Uie  manufacturer  as 
to  the  minth  and  yeir  of  manufacture. 

H.R.  3L»8n.  February  27,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  manufac- 
turers of  (iuruble  con.-^umer  product.s  »o  con- 
spicuously label  eacli  item  sold  at  retail  witii 
respect  to  the  performance  life  under  normal 
operating  conditloiLSi  of  sui'h  diu-able  prod- 
uct. 

HR.  3980.  Ffbruaiy  27,  1975.  Ijiter.stat.> 
.md  Foreign  Commerce.  .Amends  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Co.-.metii-  Act  and  the  Pair 
Packing  and  Labehng  Act  lo  require  full  dis- 
clo.sure  of  pertinent  data  on  labels  of  foods 
and  food  product-..  Prohibits  misleading 
brand  names  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.s.sion  Act. 

H.R.  3987,  February  'J?,  197.">.  Intertitate  and 
Poreiun  Comnif-rce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Food.  Drue,  and  Co.smeiic  Act  to  reqiure  the 
use  of  the  establishc-d  name  along  with  the 
proprietary  name  for  a  dm?  every  time  the 
nanip  appears.  .Allows  licensed  phurmaci.-^t.s 
to  fill  or  refill  prescriptions  with  a  .substitute 
driir;  if  a  practitioner  licensed  to  administer 
the  drup.  idrnrifies  it  by  its  proprietary 
name,  provided  the  .substi'ute  drui;  fo-.t's 
the  patient  less  than  any  otlier  .suljsiitutc 
dru2  Defines  substitute  drug  as  a  drug  hav- 
ing tlie  same  established  name  as  the  driir; 
irientitied  by  its  proprietary  name  or  a  druj; 
ihat  the  Secretary  of  He.-i!i!i,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  determined  to  have  the  .^nme 
((•lalitative  compMisition  ns  ihe  drug  so 
icietitlfied. 

HR.  3988.  February  '^7.  1973.  Judiciary 
Directs  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  uivin 
a  finding  that  tlie  price  charged  or  quoted  to 
dnigsi^its  is  more  than  500  percent  of  the 
co.st  of  production  of  a  patented  drug,  to 
order  .such  patentee  to  grant  an  unrestnced 
patent  licen.se  to  any  qualified  applicant  to 
make,   u.se,  and  sell  such   drug. 

H.R.  3089.  February  1?7.  1975.  Covernment 
Operation.  Interstate  and  Foreijtn  Commerce 
Directs  the  .'Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
::iid  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  Stares  and 
units  of  Ifxal  government  to  as-sisr  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  coiusamer  protection  plan.s.  Set.- 
forth  eligibiliiy  requiremeuts  for  consumer 
protection  plans 

H.R  3990.  February  27.  1975.  Education  and 
L<'ib<->r.  Amends  the  VcK^ational  Education  Act 
oi  1963  by  increasing  and  expending  the  ap- 
propriations lor  variou.s  programs  under  the 
Act. 

H.R.  3991.  February  27.  1975.  Education 
and  Labor  Amends  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  by  directing  that  Federal 
aid  under  the  .Act  .shall  i)e  dhided  between 
vocational  and  occupational  education.  Re- 
quires each  State  to  estnb!:.sii  a  local  coordi- 
natiii;^  committee  tor  each  of  its  localities  to 
make  a  continuing  studv  ol  vocational  and 
occupational  education  needs  Autliorize.- 
Ftder.il  tiuancial  as,sistance  for  planning 
.•ppUed  re.search.  curriculum  development 
-uid  program  improvemei:-  in  vcK-atlonnl  and 
ix-cupational  education 

H.R  3992.  February  27,  1975  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Vocational  Education  Art 
to  (li  extend  and  chantie  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations for  various  programs:  (2)  re- 
quire that  States  receiving  funding;  designate 
tlie  State  Board  as  the  administrative  agency 
for  vocational  education;  (3i  redefine  voca- 
tional education  to  inrlude  services  given  by 


private  nonprofit  or  proprietary  schools  under 

contract  with  a  State  Board:  and  (4)  estab- 
lish new  programs  under  the  Act. 

H  R.  3993.  February  27.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor,  Establishes  an  Oilire  of  Career  Guid- 
ance and  Coun.seling  in  tlie  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

E.-tablishes  a  Nauonrsl  .\dvisory  Council  on 
Career  Guidan'.e  and  Counseling  lo  advl.se 
tiie  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the 
administration  of  this  Act, 

Directs  the  Council  to  a.ssess  the  stiiiu«  of 
•school  and  non.scliool  career  guidance  ir.  the 
United  States. 

Authorizes  the  Commi.ssion  to  graiil  fui.d'. 
t'>  .States  for  approved  cfunseliug  program 
and  related  equipment,  to  contract  with  edu- 
cp.ilonal  agencies  for  the  training  of  guidance 
persoimel.  and  to  demon.strare  new  ui>.d  eval- 
uate existing  guidance  techniques. 

H.R.  3994.  February  27.  1975.  Inter. or  and 
Ii^siiia'-  .Affairs.  Authorizes  additional  appro- 
priHiliins  f<.r  laud  acquisition  for  the  estatj- 
lishii'ert  of  the  Fire  Island  Nailxnal  Sea- 
shore m  New  York.  Aulhori/es  t!\e  Secretary 
ol  'lie  Interior  to  petition  for  injunctive  re- 
liei  ci)inerni!ig  activities  inconsistent  with 
the  protection  and  development  ol  tlie  Fire 
I^I.^ud  National  Seashore. 

H  R.  3995.  February  27.  ni7.'j  Atomic  Ener- 
'^y.  Amends  the  .Atomic  Energy  Act  ol  1954 
to  establish  procedures  tor  tlie  review  ol 
application  for  approval  of  sites  for  nuclear 
energy  utilisation  or  product  km  facilities. 
Auihorr/es  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  co<:dinate  Federal  review  proceedings  with 
those  of  State  agencies,  Direct.s  the  staff  ot 
the  Commission  to  disclose  information  to 
tie  maximum  extent  possible 

Directs  ti^e  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
establish  additional  incentives  fc>r  advanced 
plaiuilr.E  of  proposed  nuclear  energy  utili- 
zation and  production  sites. 

H  R.  3996.  February  27.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Cf'de 
to  revise  the  delinition  ot  "employer". 

HR.39ii7.  Februarv  27.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  C'cKtc 
to  exempt  certain  trust;  income  from  tlie 
eariieci  ittctime  limitation  on  the  low  income 
allowance 

H  R  3!t98.  February  27.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Establishes  an  Emer- 
geticy  Hou-iiig  and  Economic  Recovery  Fund 
under  the  .Secretai-y  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Deie'.cipment.  Autiiorizes  tlie  Secretary  to 
pnrcha.-e  mortgages  on  dwelling  units  which 
are  the  mortgager's  principal  residence  and 
meet  certain  other  criteria. 

EstablLshes  economic  limits  at  which  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  will  be  activated  and 
terminated. 

Directs  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  any  obligations  of  the  Fund,  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  t'l  use  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Libert\  Bond  Act  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  for  file  purposes  cif  tliis  Act 

HR.3099.  february  27.  I<i75.  Ways  and 
.Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  deduction  a  limited  amount 
paid  bv  an  indu  idual  during  tlie  taxable 
vear  for  qualified  purchases  of  contemporary 
-American  Art. 


iTiiv  following  Members  ^at  the  re- 
(jiitst  uf  Mr.  JrFFORDsi  to  revise  aiid  ex- 
tend their  remarks  tiiid  iiic'iide  extrane- 
ous material: ' 

Mr.  Fish,  for  20  minute.s.  today. 

Mr.  Steei-mav,  for  ."5  minutes,  todtiy. 

Mr.  SiHULiE.  for  .5  minutes,  today. 

Ml.  Symms.  for  20  minute.';,  today. 

Mr.  Edwaiu)';  of  Ah.bama.  for  5  min- 
utes, todi^v. 

Mr.  Raii.sb.m'k   for  5  miitutes.  today 

Mr.  Kemi'.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  5  minute.s,  today. 

Mr.  Tal(  uTT.  for  3  minutes,  today. 

I  Tlie  lollowina  Members  lat  the  re- 
<iiiest  ol  Mr.  AMBiiC  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  their  remarks:  i 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  l,''i  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  5  minut.es.  today. 

Mr.  McCali..  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Harris,  lor  .5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiANCHARD.  fur  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  1,^  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr,  .Annin/io.  fur  ,">  minutes,  today 

Ms.  .'\b/uo.  for  2.1  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaca.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morcax.  for  .5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MfftFiiv  of  Illinois,  lor  5  minutes, 
today. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 

Mr, 
Mr. 


Va.nik,  ftu'  5  minutes,  today. 
EiiPERc;.  lor  .5  minutes,  today. 
Wacgo.nneh.  for  30  minutes,  today 
Levit.\s.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
.St  Germain,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
HE  I.A  Garza,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
AitxAMiER.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


FXTENSION  OF  RE.MARKS 

B.  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
!i  'isc  and  extend  remarks  was  pranted 
to: 

Mr.  B.ADiLLO  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressionai 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  .S62,5.50. 

Mr,  Philiip  Burton  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  lo  cost  S834. 

Ml.  Madden  in  two  instances. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Bv  untmimous  consent,  leave  o:  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Wiggins  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes'  .  foi  today,  on  account  of  official 
busiues.-,. 


oPECI.'iL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  uiiiinimous  consent,  permission  to 

address  the  House,  following  the  legi-la- 

program    and    any   special   orders 


tive 


heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
tliat  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou.se 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2783  An  act  to  continue  ilie  milioiml 
insurance  development  program; 

H.R.  3260.  An  act  lo  rescind  certain  budget 
autliority  recommended  in  the  message  of 
the  President  of  November  26,  1974  (H.  Dec. 
93-3981  and  ns  tho.se  rescis-sions  are  modi- 
iied  by  the  message  of  the  President  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1975  (H.  Doc,  94-39)  and  in  the 
communication  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
etal  of  November  6.  1974  (H.  Doc.  93-391). 
irHismitted  pursuant  to  the  Inipoundinent 
Confrc.l  .Act  ot  1974;  and 

H.R.  4075.  .All  act  lo  re.--cind  corttiiii  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  Message  ot 
ihe  President  of  January  30.  1975  (H.  Doc 
94-39)  and  in  the  communications  of  tlie 
Comptrf  Her  General  of  P>bruarv  7,  197.'i 
ill.  Dnc  94-4G)  and  of  Februarv  14,  1975 
(H.  Doc,  94-50),  transmitted  pttrsuant  to 
the  Impoundmei-t  Control  Act   of  1074 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tliat 
tlie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 27  of  the  94th  Congress,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  April  7  next. 

Thereupon  (at  11  o'clock  and  7  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  7,  1975,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  the  I'ule  XXIV,  exec- 
utive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

662.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  clarify  eKlsting  author- 
ity for  the  employment  of  personnel  and 
the  procurement  of  services  by  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Oilice  and  Civil  Service,  and  Government 
Operations 

663.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  41st 
Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration and  the  cooperative  Farm  Credit 
System,  including  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board,  covering  fiscal  year  1974, 
pursuant  to  section  5.18(3)  of  Public  Law 
92-181  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-90);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
witii  illustrations. 

664.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  payment  of  oil 
import  license  fees  collected  for  imports  Into 
Puerto  Rico,  and  for  imports  into  the  Cus- 
toms Territory  of  the  United  Slates  from  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Appropriations. 

665.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed  reg- 
ulations governing  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor, 

666.  A  letter  from  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Svipplementary  Centers  and  Serv- 
ices, transmitting  its  recommendation  that 
the  President  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Education  during  1977;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

667.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  ou  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1974,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operatlon.s. 

668.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties ot  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under 
tile  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1974.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
.'J52id);    to   the   Committee   on   Government 

0  eralions. 

669.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
transmitting  the  16th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Cnmmission,  pxu-suant  to  Public  Law  8&-380; 
to  the  Committee  ou  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

670.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarv 
"f  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
iiosed    legislation    to   provide   authorization 

01  activities  and  appropriations  for  the  De- 
I  artment  of  the  Interior  for  the  period  com- 
mencing July  1,  1976,  and  ending  on  Sep- 
'•-mber  30.  1976,  In  conformance  to  the  re- 


quirements of  section  502(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

671.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112(b) 
of  Public  Law  02-403;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

672,  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act,  pursuant  to  section 
308(c)  of  Public  Law  91-518;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

673.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  national  policy 
relating  to  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology, 

674,  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
NASA  research  and  development  facility  con- 
struction project  at  Brlgham  City,  Utah. 
the  cost  of  which  exceeds  $250,000,  pursuant 
to  .section  1(d)  of  Public  Law  93-316;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  360.  Reso- 
lution creating  additional  positions  on  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Police  Force  for  duty  under  the 
Hou?e  of  Representatives  (Rept.  No.  94-118). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conmierce.  H.R.  4975.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  and  for  oth- 
er pvirposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-119).  Referred  to  the  Commit-tee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  2166  (Rept.  No. 
94-120).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  568.  A  bill  to  grant  an  alien  child 
adopted  by  an  unmarried  U.S.  citizen  the 
same  Immigrant  status  as  an  alien  child 
adopted  by  a  U.S.  citizen  and  his  spouse 
(Rept.  No.  04-121).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  5504.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  to 
compenrate  county  governments  for  the  tax 
Immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  5505.  A  bin  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee  to  make  Investigations   and  studies 
relating  to  natural  gas  and  petroleum  re- 
serves; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Bedell,  Mr.  Bhown  of  California.  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Gilman, 
Mr.  HiTBBARD,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Traxler, 
and  Mr.  Yateon  ) : 


H.R.  5506.  A  bill  to  amend  tiie  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural   Development  Act:    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CORNELL: 
H.R.  5507.  A  bill  to  amend  liile  ;i8.  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  entitle  veterans  to 
45  moutlis  of  educational  a-ssistance  for  all 
educational   programs   under  chapter  34   of 
this    title    including    graduate    degree    pro- 
gr;nns:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    CORNELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Z.^BLOCKi,   Mr.   Reuss,    Mr.   Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
AspiN,  and  Mr.  Kasten)  : 
HR.  5508.  A  bill  to  designate  the  John  W. 
Byrnes  Federal  Building;   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  de  LUGO: 
H.R,  5509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  tlie  United  States  to  provide  duty 
free  treatment  to  watches  manufactured  in 
any  hisular  possession  of  the  United  States 
if  foreign  materials  do  not  exceed  70  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  such  watches;   to  t!ie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  de  LUGO  (by  request) : 
H.R.  5510.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  oil  Import  license  fees  collected  for  im- 
ports into  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  imports  into 
the  Customs  Territory  of  the  United  States 
from  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands:  to  the  Commit- 
tee Oil  .Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Leggett.  and  Mr.  Reuss)  : 
H.R.  5511.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Fish   and 
Wildlife   Act   of    1956,   as   amended,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5512.  A  bill  to  amend- the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
miMee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan    (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Burke    of    Massachu.setts. 
Mr.     F^'LTON,     Mr.     Grassley,     Mrs. 
BoGGs,     Mr.     Helstoski,     Mr.     Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Jenrette,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Ottincfr. 
Mr.    Brown    of    Michigan,    and    Mr, 
Breaux) : 
H.R.  5513.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,   to  provide   that   certain  State 
conservation   publications   shall   qualify   for 
second-class  mall  rates;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.    5514.   A    bill    to   amend    tiie    Foreign 
Assistance   Act  of   1961    to  prohibit   military 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  after  June  30, 
1975,  unless  the  President  determines  that  a 
temporary  extension  of  such  assistance,  for 
not    more    than    120    days    after   such    date, 
would  facilitate  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

By  Mr.  KARTH : 
H.R.  5515.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
more  effective  administration  of  professional 
standards  review  of  health  care  services,  lo 
expand  the  professional  standards  review  or- 
ganization activity  to  include  review  of  serv- 
ices performed  by  or  In  federally  operated 
health  care  Institutions,  and  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  medical  records;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.         • 

By   Mr.    KASTENMEIER    (for   himself. 
Mr,     Steelman,     Mr.     Ambro,     Mr. 
BoNKER.  Mr,  Blanchard,  Mr.   Phh.- 
Lip  Burton,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr.    Mineta,    Mr. 
Studds,  and  Mr.  Tsongas)  : 
H.R.  5516.  A  bin  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office,  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  Income  and  finan- 
cial transactions;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 
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By  Mr.  KOCH: 

KR.    5517.    A    bUl    to   amend    the    Public 

K'f.ilth  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  of 

Tcvieral    finar.clal    assistance    for    spectallzed 

;r'»atmerit  center.s   for  the  study  and  treat- 

;::e:it  of  problems  respecting  human  fertility 

.;nd    sterility    and    the    human    reproductive 

pro-ess.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 

niii.rse  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  ( for  himself.  Mr.  C.\rteb. 

M.S.  Ap..^rG.  Mr  Bhodhe-m),  Mr.  Brown 

of   Califoriua,    Mr?    Bcrke   of   Ca!l- 

forula.  Mr   Downey,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 

F^.\aER.    Mr.    H.VRRINGTON.    Mr     HiCFiS. 

Ms.    HoLTZMAN.    Mr.    Mflcher.    Mr. 

Nix,    Mr     Obeb.st.\r,    Mr.s.    Spfi.lman, 

and  Mr.  Wihth)  : 

H  R.    5518.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Pviblic 

Health  Service  Act  to  e.stabllsh  a  program  of 

Federal     tiuancUl     a,-^i.stance     f  t     research 

programs    re.=p)eciint;     human    fertUily    and 

sterility  and  the  human  reproductive  proce.->s 

and   for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee 

ou  Ii.terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    KOCH  (for  hlm.-.e!f.  Mr.  C.\rter, 
Ms.    Abzcg,   Mr    Blouin.    Mr.   Brod- 
HEAi'.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mrs 
BxntKE   of   California.   Mr.   Downey, 
Mr.  Eilbebc.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.    Fraseh.    Mr.     Harrington.    Mr. 
Hicks.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.   Nix.   Mr.  OsEasr.ui,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mrs.    Schruf-Deh,    and    Mr.*.    Speli.- 
MAN)  ; 
H.R.   5519.   A   bill   to   require   federally  re- 
lated  health   care   facilities   to   test   infants 
for   certain  diseases:    to   the   Committee   on 
Iii'erstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POiEBS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abd- 
Noa,  Mr    Cohen.  Mr    Hawkins.  Mr. 
jEFroRDs,  Mr.  Jensette.  Mr  Macuhie. 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  McCobmack.  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNET,  Mr   Pepper.  Mr    Reicle,  Ms. 
Schroedeb,  Ms.  Spellman.  Mr.  Steel- 
man,  Mr.  Tra.xieb,  and  Mr.  Wirthi  : 
H  R.  5520.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  bei:e- 
flclary  shall   (if  othtrwi-se  qualified)    be  en- 
titled  to   a   prora:ed   bene.lt   for   the   month 
In  which  he  (or  the  Insured  individual)  cUe.i; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By    Mr.    LEGGETT    (for    himself.    Mr 

QciE.    Mr.    Ketchim.    Mr.    Talcott. 

a:;d  Mr  Ullman  i  : 

HR.  5521.  A  bdl  to  provide  for  the  e^itab- 

!;.-.hmei;t  of  an  Agricultural  Labor  Relations 

Board    for    the    purpose    of    regulating    the 

agricultural  industry  and  agriLiultural  labor, 

and  for  other  purpose-.;  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr  LEGGETT: 
H  R.  5522.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  Inter- 
national Conveation  tor  the  Conservation  of 
Atlantic  Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  May 
14.  1966.  by  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

KB.  552;?.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  Esh  ai.d  wTldlife  program.s,  and 
tor  other  purpi>6<^s;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marif.e  and  Ptsheries. 

By     Mr.    McFALL     (for    hiniself.    Mr, 
BRADEMA.-3,  ^:r.  BROWN  of  California, 
Mr.s.  Bt-RKE  of  California,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins  of    IlUnoLs,    Mr,    Conyebs,    Mr. 
CoRMAN,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Dellum-S, 
Mr    Downing.   Mr.  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon. Mr   Eilberg,  Mr   Evans  of  Colo- 
rado.  Mr    Fascell.   Mr.   Fraser.   Mr. 
Halet.  Mr   Hanlet.  Mr.  Harbinoto.n, 
Mr   Harris,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hech- 
LEE  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr    Hubbabd,  Mr.  L.\Fai.ce,  and  Mr. 
Lbccett) : 
H.R.  5534.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent board  which  shaill  have  the  authority  to 
require  prenoUflcation  of  price  Increases,  de- 
lay proposed  price  Increabes.  disapprove  pro- 
posed price  Increase?,  and  roll  back  ezcesstvo 
prices  with  respect  to  companies  In  concern- 


trated  lndustrie.=!.  in  order  to  reduce  Inaatlon 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ban;;ing,   Ctirrency  and    Housing. 

By  Mr.  McPALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mad- 
den,   Mr.    Macdonald    of    Massachu- 
setts. Mr.   Magutre.  Mr.   Matstjnaca, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Minish. 
Mr  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mol- 
iohan,    Mr.    MooRHEAD    of    Pennsyl- 
vanla,    Mr.    Mos.s.    Mr     Mottl.    ilr. 
NtDzr,    Mr.    Nix.    Mr.    P.\rrERSoN    ot 
California.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.   Pre.ss- 
LER.  Mr.  REr;s.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr    Ro- 
senthal.   Mr.    RousH.    Mr.    Hovbal. 
Mr.  St  Gebmain,  and  Mr.  Sc'heuer)  : 
H  R.  5525.  A  biU  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent board  which  shall  h.we  the  authorivy  to 
require  prenotiiicatlon  of  price  incre.vse.^.  de- 
lay proposed  price  Increase^,  di.sapprove  pro- 
posed price  increase.^,  and  roll  back  e.xcesslve 
prices  with  respect  to  companies  la  concen- 
trated industries,  m  order  to  reduce  Inflation 
m   the  United  States:    to   the  Commirtee  on 
Banking,  Currency,  and  Housing. 

By     Mr.     McF.^LL     (for    himself,     Mr. 
B:.anchard,    Mr.   Sikes.    Mr.   Sol.\rz, 
Mrs.    Spit.  EM  AN.     Mr.     Stoke.s,    Mrs. 
Sulliv.an,     Mr.     Van     Deerlin.     Mr. 
WtnTE,    Mr.    Wolff.    Mr.    Won    Pat, 
Mr.    Wright.   Mr.   Yates.  Mr.   Udall, 
Mr.  ZEFERnm,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  and 
Mr.  St.\rk)  : 
H  R   5.526   A  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent board  which  shall  have  the  authority  to 
require  prenotlficatlon  of  price  increases,  de- 
I.^y  proposed  price  increase';,  disapprove  pro- 
posed price  increa-ses,  and  roll  back  excessive 
prices  with  respect  to  companies  In  concen- 
trated Industries,  ui  order  to  reduce  Inflation 
in   the  United  States;    to  the  Committee  ou 
B.mking.  Currency,  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  him.self  and  Mrs. 
Boccs)  : 
HR.  5527.  .\  bill  to  authorize  the  distribu- 
tion   within    the    United   States,    for   public 
viewing   In  conjunrtion   with   the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial,  of  certain  films  pre- 
pared   by   the   U.S.    Information   Acency:    to 
the   C  -mmittee   on   InternationiU   Relations. 
By  Mr.  M.\RTTN: 
H  R.  5523.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI   of   the  Social  Security  Act   to   provide  a 
more  effective  admlnUtration  of  profe.ssIonal 
standards  review  of  health  care  services,  to 
expand  the  professional  standards  review  or-' 
ganlzatlon  activity  to  Include  review  of  serv- 
ices  performed    by   or   In    federally   operated 
health  care  Institutions,  and  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  medical  records:  Jointly  to 
the    Committees    on    Ways    and    Mean-s,    and 
Interstate  and  Forclitn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Casey.  Mr    Hi'bbard.  and  Mr.  Moak- 

iey)  • 

H  R.  5329   A  bill  to  repeal  sections  1U2  and 

202  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of 

1973    v.hlrh    malte    flood    insurance   coverat;e 

and  community  participation  In  the  national 

flood    Insurance    program    prerequisites    for 

approval  of  any  financial  assistance  in  a  flood 

hazard  area,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 

By     Mr.     OBEY      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. Mr    SoLARZ.  Mr.  OrriNCER.  Mr. 
Richmond.    Mr.    Ford    of    Michigan, 
Mr,    TsoNGAS,    Ms.    Holtzman.    Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Badillo.  Mrs. 
Spellvan,  Mr   Metcalfe.  Mr.  Stark, 
Ms.  Schroedeb,  Mr.  Rovbal,  Mr.  S.«- 
BANES.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr    Fraser. 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNC,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and 
Mr.  PoRD  of  Tennessee)  : 
H.R   5530   A  bill  to  amend  the  Occtipallon- 
Bl  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  make  the 
Director   of   the   National    Institute    for   Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  As.-lstant  Secretary  for  Health  of 


the  Department  of  Health.  Educalion,  and 
Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  :.na 
La'ior. 

B-  Mr.   OBEY   (for  himself.  Mr.  Carr, 
-Mr.  CoNYEHs,  Mr,  Baldtjs.  Mr,  Vandlr 
Veen.   Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.   F*reyer,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Obeestah.  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard.  Mr.  JtNRETTE.  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr, 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr, 
Traxlfr ) : 
H  R.  'Mi\.  \  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safely  .^nd  Health  Act  of  1970  to  make  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational .Safety  and  Health  directly  re.spon- 
slble  to  the  Assistant  Secrel.ary  for  Health  of 
the   Dep.iriment   of   Health,   Education,   and 
Welfare;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Education  and 
I-.ibor, 

By  Mr.  P.^TMAN: 
H  R  55;)2.  A  bill  to  prohibit  b.iiiks,  sa^-iiif^s 
unci  loan  associations,  and  other  lenders  from 
offering  loans  sectircd  by  improved  real  estate 
with  variable  interest  rates;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN     (for    hlmsel'.    Mr. 
Wright.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Cu.ip- 
PELL,    Mrs.    Keys.    Mr.    Ddncan    ot 
Oregon,  and  Mr.  Oberstar)  : 
H  R  5533.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  tlie 
General  Accounting  Office  to  audit  the  Fed- 
eral   Reserve    Board,    the    Federal    Advisory 
Council,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee,  and   Federal   Reserve   banks   and    their 
branches:    to    the    Committee   ou    Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER   (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Berclantj)  ; 
H.R.   5534.   A   bill   to  establish   a   Summer 
Food  Corps;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
iip.d  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  5535.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  taxes  or  a  payment  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  State  and  local  real 
property  taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of 
rent  p;ud  on  their  residence  by  Individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee 
v:\  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr,     ROUSH     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Bedell,    Mr.    Fithian.    Mr.    H-arkin. 
Mr.     Hicks.     Mrs.     Spellwan.     Mr. 
Wip.TH,  and  Mr.  Stark)  ; 
H  R.   5536.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  that 
Federal   reunbursement   may   be   made   with 
respect    to    certain    treatment    works    con- 
struction of  which  was  Initiated  before  Oc- 
tober 18.  1972;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr  RUSSO: 
H.R.   5537.  A   bill   to  amend    the   Railroad 
Unemployment    Insurance    Act    to    increase 
unemployment    and    sickness    benefits,    to 
rai;,e   the  contribution   base,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
iind  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5538.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penaltv 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5539.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airline.s 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  5540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  that  all 
consumer  appliances  in  commerce  bear 
labels  stating  their  average  rate  of  energy 
consumption  and  their  average  or  projected 
useful  life:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
iind  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Ya- 
TRON,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam   Stanton,   Mrs.    Pfnwick.    Mr. 
CoNTE.    Mr.    Pish.    Mr.    Roe.    Mr, 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  FYood)  : 
H  R.  5541.  k  bill  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  In  connec- 
tion with  fixed  price  Oovernmeut  contracts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
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By  Mr,  THOMPSON   (for  himseli,  Mr, 
.ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Aspiv, 
Mr.    Beard    of    Rhode    Island,    Mr. 
BRLrKiNRiDGE,   Mi's,   BuRKE   of   Cali- 
fornia, Mi*s.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Edwahds 
of  Alab.una,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.   Jones   of   Tennessee,   Mr.   Mac- 
iioNALD       of       Massachusetts.       Mr. 
.Mathis.  Mr.   .Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  ScHEtJEK.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mrs.  Spell- 
man.  Mr.  Spince.   Mr.  T.-^oNCAS.  Mr. 
Van   Dpekmn,  Mr.  Yaikon,  and  Mr. 
YovN(^  of  Georgia)  : 
H  I?.  5542.  .\  bill  to  provide  for  tlie  e-tab- 
ll-hmeiu   of  an   American  Folkllfe  Center  In 
the  Libraiy  of  Congres'!.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  C.nninltteo  on  Hou-e  .^dmi.iis- 
traMou. 

By   Mr    THOMPSON    (ft)i-  hiniifli.  Mr. 
P'lKH.  -Mr.  Lrv'TA.s,  Mr.  Thorton.  and 
Mr.  FisHi'i )  : 
KR.  ^•iM.i.  .\  bill  to  pr.jvide  for  the  estab- 
lu-iunen'   of  an   .American  Folkllfe  Center  In 
the  Ijlbrary  oi   Conaress,  und  for  o  her  pur- 
poses: to  the  C   imniittee  on  Houie  Adminis- 
tr.itii.ii. 

li\     Mr.     WE.WER     (l"<'r    him-eir,    Mr. 
BoNKFit.  XTr.  Mteds.  Mr.  HrcKs,  and 
Mr.  ViGLiiUTo)  : 
HK    5514    .A  bill  to  require  luat  all  timber 
n.irvesied  from   lands  owned  by   the  United 
States  located  west  of  the  100th  meridian  be 
piocpssed  In  the  United  States,  that  only  cer- 
tain products  from  ilie  processing  of  timber 
harvested   from  cerudii  lands  owned  by  the 
United  Slates  be  exported   fioni  tiie  United 
States,  and  for  other  purpo-es;  J.iiutly  to  the 
Cointniitees  on  Interior  ;ind  ln-\ilar  .^ifnirs, 
tiiii  Internaii  i'u>l  Rei.itions. 

Bv    Mr.     ROGERS     (for     l)iiii-elf,     Mr. 
PRf  VFR.  Mr.  SY-MiNr.i.)N-.  Mr.  Carney. 
;vir.  S(HEUK.!».  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr,  Hef- 
ner, Mr,  F^LOFio,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Car- 
iiR,  Mr.  Brc.i  nii.i.,  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
Mr.  Hf.inz)  : 
H  R   ."ii4.^.  A  bill  10  amend  tlir  Federal  Food. 
Di'iii;.   and   Cosmetic   Act    to   pro\ide   for   the 
safety   and   tMiecllveness   of   medical    devices 
intended  for  human  u.se;    lo  the  Commi;.fce 
on  Inteistate  luid  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5546.  X  bill  to  ameud  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  e\tend  the 
pr.Jttrams  oi  as.-i.,tanco  under  \\\\e  VII  for 
training  in  tiie  lieaith  and  allied  lie.iUh  pro- 
fessions, to  revise  ihe  N.itional  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  progr.uii  and  the  Nntional  Health 
Service  Corps  schoIar.->hip  ir.tining  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  :.he  Commi;;ee  ou 
IiKcrsiate  and  Koreij^n  Conime iic. 
By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  ,5547.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  States  to 
regulate  nursing  homes  more  trtectively  un- 
der I  heir  medic;iid  programs  and  to  improve 
the  enforcement  of  such  regulation;  lo  the 
Commitiee  on  Intei-;.t.e  a.ul  Foreigji  Com- 
iiiei'oe. 

B\-  Mr.  ANDFR.SON  of  Cal-fornia   (for 

hiuLself.  Mr.  M.'.tsvnaga,  Mr.  Mineta, 

Mr.  Yatfs.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr,  Stark,  Mr.  MnxFR  of  California. 

Mr.  Roe.   Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Murphy 

of  New  York.  Mr.  Won  P.\t,  Mr.  Del- 

M-.Ms.    Mr.   Blancharo,   Mr.   Rangel, 

and  Ms.  Hoi.TZMAN)  : 

HR.  .5518.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Cabinet 

Committee  for  Asian  American  Affairs,  and 

for    other    purposes;    to    the    Conmilttee   on 

Govrriunent  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  North  Dakota: 
HR.  5549.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  :J8.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
basic  educational  assistance  eligibility  for 
veterans  under  chapter  34  and  for  certain  de- 
pendents under  chapter  35  from  36  to  45 
months;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Atfaii-s, 

By  Mr,  ARMSTRONG  (for  Iiimself,  Mr. 
Bavman,    Mr.    Co^IlR^^•,    .Mr.    Kemp, 


Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Svr-i-Ms, 
and  Mr.  Treen)  : 
H.R,  5550.  A  bin  to  a.ssiue  increa-.ed  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  at  reasonable  prices;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate    and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO : 
H.R.    5551.    A    bill    to    amend    tiie    Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
Hi^d  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO  (for  himself  .Ms.  Jor- 
dan, and  Mr.  Roybal)  : 
H.R,    5552.   A   bill    to   amend    ;he    Vo'ings 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  and  expand  its 
coverage,  and  for  other  purpos.^s;  to    be  Com- 
mim*'  ou  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BALDUS   (for  himself,  M--,  .As- 

fiN.    Mr.    Brow-n    of    Michigan,    Mr. 

Mflcher.  Mr.  Mitchfll  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mxjrtha.  Mr.  Rtsenhoover,  Mr, 

J,    William    Stanton-,    Mr.    Tn/.xi!!!, 

iiid  Mr,  Yatron)  : 

H.R.  5553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  .^s,:  iculture 

-Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 

by    tha    Agricultural    Marketing    Agi-ecmeiu 

Act  of  1937.  as  amended;   to  the  Connr.;  tee 

on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  BENITFZ  iliv  request)  : 
H.R.  5554.  A  bill  to  authojlze  the  payiueiii, 
of  oil  import  license  fees  collected  for  im- 
ports Into  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  imports  into 
the  Customs  Territory  of  the  United  States 
from  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islanris;  lo  tlie  Com- 
mit rpp  ou  Appropriations. 

Bv  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  6555.  A  bill  to  p'-ovide  foi'  the  transier 
lo  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  all  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  The  Interior  under  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine-  Health  end  Safei  v  Aci  of  i9o9. 
as  ameiiied.  the  Federal  ATe'a!  iind  Non- 
mctallir-  Mine  Safely  Ar-r,  mid  air..  oifjC!'  law 
relating  o  the  health  and  ,>-afeiy  of  persons 
working  in  the  miniiit'  atid  mineral  iiidi's- 
tries,  and  for  o'her  purijosts;  To  tlie  Cf)ni- 
ni!i-f-  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Bv  >Trs.  BOGGS  (for  her-elf.  -Mr.  Rr-,-- 
Nti.s.  Mr.  Bei.i,,  Mrs.  Bttke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Mn  LER  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Patterson  of  California!  : 
H,;.'.  5556.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Enieryency 
PetrolPtim    Allocation    Act    of    1973    (Public 
Lav.'  9;?-i59)    to  exempt  the  firsr  sale  of  'he 
share  of  a  Staie  or  local  govpj-nmeir  or  a  s'.ib- 
dlvlslon  thereof  In  crude  oil  produced  in  the 
United  Slates  from  the  mineral  or  leasehold 
estate  of  any  State  or  local  government  or 
subdivision  owned  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Intei-.-'oto   ntid 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROW'N  of  Ciliforiua  : 
H.R.  5557.  A  bill  to  authorize  tin'  -Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  to  undeitake,  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Aevonaiitics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  a  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  of  ground 
propulsion  systems  which  would  serve  to 
reduce  the  current  level  of  enei-gy  consump- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Science  a.'id  Tecii- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachu-et!  =  : 
H.R.  5558.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  entitle  Veterans  to 
45  months  of  educational  assistance  for  all 
educational  programs  under  chapter  34  of 
this  title;  to  the  Committee  o;i  Veterans" 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Ma.ssachii-.etts   (for 
hinxself,      Mr.      Karth,      and      :vir. 

ROSTENKOWSKl)  : 

H.R,  5559.  A  bill  to  amend  section  883(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  for 
exclusion  of  income  from  the  temporary 
rental  of  railroad  rolling  stock  by  foreign 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr,  PHILLIP  BURTON: 

H.R.  5560,  A  bill  to  amend  title  i,  Ujiitcd 


States     Code,     to     provide     thai     Japanese- 
Americans   who   were   placed   in   internment 
camps  during  World  \\  ar  II  siiall  be  credited 
for    civil    service    retirement    purposes    with 
the  time  they  spent  in  such  camps;    to  the 
C'lmmitiee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By     Mr.     CASEY     (for     himself.     Mr 
Downey,       Mr.       Eshle.man,       Mr, 
Helstoski.    Mr.    Hvde.    Mr.    Kllly, 
Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  McCormack)  : 
H.R.  5.561.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
jirovisions  of  tlie  Oun  Control  .Act  of   3  968; 
lo  i  ii(^  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By     Mr,     CASEY     I  for     himself,     Mrs, 
Bvrke  of  California,  Mr.  HANt\"AFOEn. 
Mrs.  Coi  I  INS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Di'.vcan 
of  Teniie--see.  and  Mr.  1"raxier)  : 
H.R.    .^562.   A   bill   to   i.mend   the   Internal 
RevciKie  Code  of  1954  lo  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction    iron\   gross   income    for   e.xpenses 
paid  by  him  lor  the  educition  of  any  of  his 
dependent^  at  an  Insiitmion  of  higher  learn- 
1!!.^:   to  the  C-iinminpf-  on  \V;iv,,  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
KR.  55G:J.  A  bill  to  rie-igiute  cenaiu  iMiids 
in  the  Lake  Woodrulf  National  Wildlife  Re:"- 
uge.  Lake  and  Volu-ia  Coutuies,  Fla..  a.s  wil- 
derness;   lo  the  Comi.ilvtee  on   Interior  a:cl 
\\i>-o\..Y  Affaitv. 

By   Mr.   CHAPPELL    .for   iiim-self,  M.s. 

Abzug.  Mr.  Burke  c.f  Mas.sachusetii, 

Mr.  Catniv,  Mr.  Do.minick  V.  Dan- 

tti.s.  Mr.  Fasci.l;  ,  Mr.  Madiuan.  y\r. 

Maisij-naga.    Mr.    Mltphy    of    New 

York.    Mr.    OBrutn,    Mr.    Railsback, 

Mr.    RiECLE.    Mr.    SisK.    Mr,    Stokes. 

Mr.  TsoN(:a.s.  Mr.  Yoi-ng  lV  Floiidai  ; 

H  H.   y.'SfU.   A  bill  to  ameod  title  XVIII  .,■. 

tlie   Social   .Security    Act    to   provide    for    I'le 

administrative  and  Judicial  review  of  claiin-^ 

I  involving   the  amount  of  bejiefits  pavable) 

v.hich  arise  under  the  vappieir.entary  niedhvl 

insurance  pr^,^ram:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 

ter-.tii'o  and  Forei^-n  Comnurce. 

Bv    Mr.    CHAPPELL    (l..r    him-elf.    .Mc 

CARTER.  Mr.  M\TsrN.v:A.  Mr.  ,S<  heice.-. 

Mr.     Trefn,    Mr.     Woi.Fr-,    and     Mr. 

KFi.i.Y)  : 

H.R.  55(55.  A  bill  to  pro\  ide  for  the  Uevei- 

opineni  of  atinaculture  in  the  United  Stato~, 

and  lor  other  purpcse.s:  to  the  Committee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fi,.,heries. 

Bv    Mr.    CHAPPELL    i  for   him-elf,   Mr. 
Bi  VILE,  -Mrs.  Boggs,  Mrs.  Coliin.s  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Han-vaford, 
Mr.  Hicks,   Mr.  Horton,   Mr.  Lago- 
»,:arsino,  Mr.  Long  of  Lotii^lan.i,  Mr. 
MATSfNAGA,    Mr.    Nichols,    Mi-.    P,m- 
riso.N   of  New   York,   Mr.   RA^.^R^(•K, 
Mr.    RnciF.    Mr.    Rovbal,   Mr,    Slsk, 
.Mr.  Simon.  a;id  Mr.  Taylor  of  Nor'ii 
C.irolina)  : 
H.R.  5566.  .A  biil   lo  amend   title  II  of  ihe 
Social  Securliy  .Act   to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  q-,ialii\    lor  di.sability   insurance 
benefits   and   the  disability   freeze   if  he  has 
40  quarters  oi   coverage,  regardless  of  when 
sucli  quarters  v.'cre  e.Trned:   to  T;-,e  Commii- 
'ee  !,u  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    CHAPPELL    (for   him.self.   Mr. 
Bfard    of    Rhode    Island,    Mr.    Doiin, 
.Mr.   Dow-ney.   Mr.   Dt'ncan   of   Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Dvncan  of  Oregon,   Mr 
Harri-ngton,  Mr.  John.son  of  Penii- 
SVLVANIA,   Mr.   Moliohan,   Mr.   M^T- 
sitNAGA.   Mr.   Peyser,   Mr.   Price,   Mr. 
ROBlNso.v.  Mr.   KoNCAHo.   Mr,   Vigo- 
RFio.    and    Mr.    Wolff)  : 
HI?.   5567.   A   bill    to   .Tmend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gros 
income   certain   amounts   received   by   mem- 
bers of  certain  fireflghting  and  resctte  unit--: 
10  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  5568.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  California  as  wilderness;   to 
the     Committee     on     Interior     ;ind     Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R,   5569,   A   bill   to  amend   the   Intern.il 
Rpvenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
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tty  for  Inspection  of  tax  returns  and  the  dis- 
clasure  of  Information  contained  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR  5570  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  require  the  estab- 
Ii>-hment  of  formal  procedures  and  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  individual  Income  tax 
returns  for  audit,  to  Inform  Individuals  of 
tiie  reasons  why  their  returiiS  were  selected 
lor  audit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
<■ '■•nniittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  DEL  CLAWSON: 
ir  p.  5571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
F'o'id.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for 
ether  piimoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv^Tr  COTTER: 
H  R.  557.}  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re\e!uie  Code  of  1954  tn  exempt  State  lot- 
tfT;es  from  the  tar  on  wages  and  to  ex- 
cliuie  from  gross  income  amounts  won  In 
ST<i*e  lotteries:  to  the  Committee  on  W:r.3 
.iiid  Means. 

By  Mr   DODD: 
HR.  5573.  A  bill  tr>  amend  title  38.  Unit;-d 
States  Code,  in  order  to  entitle  veterans  to 
45  months  of  ediic.itional  assistance  for  all 
educational   i  rograms    under   chapter   34   of 
such  title,  to  eimunate  the  time  limitation 
V.  :thin  wlili'h  educ.itlonal  a-s-slstance  must  be 
"..sed,  and   for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veteran.s'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EARLY: 
HR    5574    .»  bill  to  anthorUe  the  acqulsi- 
*;l'U  and  maintenance  of  the  Goddard  Rocket 
Launching  Site  !n  accordance  with  tl^e  act 
f  f  .■\U(;ust  25.  1916.  as  amended  and  -supple- 
mented, aiid  for  other  purpases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Iiisiil.'ir  A.*l.\lrj. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H  R.  5575    A  bill   to  improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  aniendli'.g  title  28.  United  States 
Cfxle.  to  broaden  and  cUtrify  the  Jarisdiction 
c  f   U  S.    magistrates;    to    the    Committee    on 
•:.e  Judiclarv 

By  Mr  FLOWERS: 
II.R.  5576.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
yuit  24.  1935  i  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
•Miller  Act")  to  provide  for  additional  pro- 
tection to  persons  supplying  l.ibor  and  ma- 
terial la  the  prosecution  of  work  provided 
for  In  contracts  for  the  coii.structlon.  alter- 
ation, or  repair  of  any  public  building  or 
public  work  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FRENZEL    (.for   himself,    and 
Mr  MtKiNNEY)  : 
HR    5577   A  bill  to  provide  for  accelerated 
c.ipital  tonuation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
;-ind  Means. 

By  Mr    FREY; 
HR.  5578  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Cominunica- 
tiou3  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  renewal 
of  licenses  for  the  operation  o:  broadcasting 
s-a'lona;    to    the    Commuiue    oa    Interstate 
i.nd  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  FULTON : 
H.R.  5579.  A  bill  to  avithorize  the  financing 
1  ;■  parkways  from  the  Highway  Trust  Funds, 
.-.nd  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
T'  ib'.ic  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr  GINN  i  for  lilmself.  Mr.  Lkvit.^s. 
Mr    Cochran.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Taylor 
oi    Mi^vsouri.    Mr.    Abdni.r,    Mr     An- 
drews  of   North   Dakota.   Mr.    Abm- 
STBONG.  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  B.U-DUS.  Mr. 
Bai'cus.  Mr    Bedell,  Mr.  Brvn.L.  Mr. 
Derrick.    Mr.    Flowers.    Mr.   FcauA. 
Mr.  Gr.\sslet.  Mr.  Hzrsvrt.  Mr   Hoi- 
land.  Mrs  Holt.  Mr   Howe.  Mr  Jen- 
RETTE.  Mr  Johnson  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina)  : 
H.R    5580.   A    bill    to   amend    the    Federal 
Witter  Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the  Commit - 
t-.&  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


By  Mr    GINN   (for  himself.  Mr.  Long 
of   Louisiana.   Mr    McKay.   Mr.   Mc- 
CiiLLisTFH.        Mr.        Maz.^oli.        Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr  MiLFORD,  Mr.  Obey.  Mr. 
Firkins.  Mr.  Pickie,  Mr    Ronc\lI(i, 
Mr.    Sebeiius.    Mrs.    .Spellman.    Mr. 
STriota   of    Wl.sconsin.    Mr.    Tfagle. 
Mr.  TnoNE.  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson    of    Texas.    Mr.    Winn.    Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado.      Mrs.       Schroeder.       Mr 
Spencf.  and  Mr.  Mollohan  )  : 
H.R.   5581.    A   bill    to   amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  5582.  A  bill  to  establrsh  an  arbitration 
bvjard  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
orginizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H  R.  5583.  A  bill  to  amend  Ihe  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Ped  Ruer  in  Kentucky  for  poten- 
tial addition  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  to  ilie  Conimitiee  on  Interior  ihkI 
Iu->i'lar  AJXairs. 

By  Mr.HAGEDON: 
H  R.  5581.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  beneSt^  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals hling  Joint  returns;  and  to  re- 
move rate  inequities  for  married  person.^ 
where  tMjth  are  employed;  to  the  Committee 
oil  \\.H.yb  and  Means. 

By    Mr     H-^RRING  ION    (for   himself, 

Mr.    Hannafurd.    Mr     Magi.ire.    Ms. 

Au/.ri;,  and  Mr.  Hawki.ssi  : 

HR.  5585.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Trade   Art 

if  l!t74  lo  provide  for  tlie  application  of  tiie 

LPiieralii-ed  system  of  preferences  to  We.^tern 

Hemisphere  countries,   to  tlie  Cornminee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana: 
H  R.  5586.  -A  bill   to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  lo  require  tlie  heads  of  tlie  re- 
spective  executive   agencies   to   provide    the 
Coni;ress    with    advance    notice    of    certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which   would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  mid  for  oilier  purposes;   to  the 
C.-nuiuttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By     Mr.     HEINZ      (for     himself.      Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Hicks.  Ms.  Holt^man, 
Mr.   HoETON.   Mr.   Nlx.   Mr.   Rinaldo. 
Mr.  Rodino.  Mrs  ScHRoEofRl  : 
H  R.  5587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of   1965   to  provide  relief  for  older 
Americans  who  own  or  rent  their  home?;;   to 
tiie  Comiuiitee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  dor  him.self.  and  Mr 
Dodd)  : 
H.R.  5588.  A  bill  to  declare  a  moraioriuni 
on  the  sale  of  leases  in  fruii'ler  areas  of  the 
Outer  Contmental  Shelf  for  the  purpo.-*  ot 
exploiting  mineral  rserve.s;  to  the  Committee 
(.'11  Interior  and  Insular  Ailairs. 

By    Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California    (for 
iiiniself,  Mr  Ln.tiErr.  and  Mr.  Do.\  H. 
Claitsen  )  : 
H.R.  5589.  A  bill  to  authori,'e  the  Secretarv 
of  Agriculture  to  review  as  to  its  suitability 
for  preservation  as  w  ilderne.ss  the  area  com- 
monly known  as  the  Suow  Minintain  Area  in 
Tlie  Stare  of  California;  to  tiie  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr    JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Ful-niain.  Mr.  Hender- 
son,   Mr.    Anorews    of    North    Carc;- 
Una.  Mr    Pp.;  ver,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Hli- 
ner.  Mr    Ni:al.  Mr.  Taylor  c>f  North 
Carolin.i.  and  Mr.  Mariin  i  : 
H  R.    5590.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  US  C.  45)  to  pro- 
vide   that   under   certain   clrcum.stances   ex- 
clusive territorial  arrungemenis  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;   lo  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Forei'.n  Commerce. 


By  Mr    JONES  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Bolling.  Mr.  Ro- 
dino. Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Conters.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  dc  Llt.o.  Mr 
CoNTF    Mr.  Etlberg.  Mr.  THo^!ps.)^•. 
Mr  Nix.  Mr.  Addabho.  Mr   Bfvii.i  .  Mr 
Heistoski.    Mr.    Fi:>Ri'>,    Ms.   Hm  r^- 
MAN.  Mr.  Yot'Ati  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Moi . 
I.OHAN,    Mr.     PAriEN.     Mr.     Do:,-     H 
Clai'sfn.     Mr.     Boi.anu.     ami     Mr 
Nedzi)  : 
11  R.  5591.  A  bill  to  authorli-e  a  local  pub- 
lic   works   capital    development    and   Invest- 
nieiit  program;   to  the  Committee  oii  Publii 
Woik:i  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
J'UiN'  L.  Bvrton)  : 
H  R  5592  .\  b:Il  to  provide  tliat  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  separated  or 
discharged  from  active  service  only  by  an 
honorable  discharge,  a  general  discharge,  or 
di.scharge  by  court  martial,  and  for  other 
purposes;  lo  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  him.self  .Mid  Mrs. 
MiNK)  : 
H  R.  5593.  .\  bill  to  grant  an  alien  child 
adopted  by  an  unmarried  U.S.  cttl/eii  the 
same  immigrant  status  us  an  alien  child 
adopted  by  a  U.S.  citi:'en  and  lils  spouse. 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judlci.irv. 

By   Mr     KOCH    (for   himaelf   and   Mr 
MooRHEAD  of  California)  : 
H  R.   5594.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall   be  considered  as  charitable 
rou'ributlons  deductible  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KRUEGER  :  " 
H  R.  5595    A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  pha.^cd 
removal  of  price  controls  on  domestic  petro- 
leum, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comineixe 
By  Mr.  LITTON: 
H.R.   5596.   A   bill    to   amend   tlie   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  continuation 
of  family  farms,  and  to  provide  that  farm- 
land,  woodland,   or   open   land   which   com- 
prises part  of  an  estate  may  be  valued,  for 
estate   tax  purposes,  as  such  rather  than  at 
l:-s   fair  market   value,  and  to  provide  that 
real  property  which  is  ILsted  on  the  National 
Register   of  Historic   Places   may   be   valued, 
fur  esta'e  tax  purposes,  at  its  value  for  its 
existing  use.  and  to  provide  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  such  lower  evaluation  and  recapture 
of  unpaid  taxes  with  interest  in  appropriate 
cirtumst.'.nces:    to    the   Committee   on   Wavs 
:.".c'  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bai-- 

crs.  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cornell 

Mr.     Blanchard.     Mr.     J.     William 

Stanton.    Mr.    Goodlinc.    and    Mr 

McDonald  of  Geortrla)  : 

ILR.   5597.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Iniern.tl 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restric  l  the    lUthor- 

Ity    for   inspection    of    tax    returns    and    tlie 

dlsclostire  of  Information  contained  thcrent. 

and   for  other   purposes;    to   the   Comniii'ce 

on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK : 
H.R.  5598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fedeia! 
Power  Act  to  prohibit  the  transmission  of 
electric  energy  into  any  State  which  enacts 
a  law  or  regulation  prohibiting  the  produc- 
tion of  electric  energy  or  atomic  energy  in 
such  Slate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Inter-tate  and  Poreium  Com- 
merce 

H  R  jott*  A  b:]l  lo  ame!id  title  38.  UniTed 
States  Code,  m  order  to  entitle  veterans  to 
45  months  of  educational  assistance  for  all 
educational  programs  under  chapter  34  of 
thLs  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Atfairs. 

By    Mr.    AL\CD0NALD    of    Massachu- 

.setts: 

H.R.  5600.  A  bill  to  amend  section  315  of 

the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  repeal 

the     equal-opportunities     reqttlrement     for 
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candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
to  provide  for  an  axlditlonal  exception  from 
t;.e  eciual  cpportmiities  rerjuirement.  and  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  respon.se  to  certain 
broadcast  statements  for  the  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
C'rirjiijcrce. 

Ly  Mr.  ^;E;;'":3   (Tor  hiJ-.-olf.  Mr.  Pat- 
iisoN    of    New   York.    Mr.    Scheuee, 
Mr.     Matsunaca.     Mr.     Andrews    of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Symington,  and 
Mr.    Staggers)  : 
H  R.  5301.  A  bill  to  authorlzie  the  Commls- 
siotier    of    Education    to    make    grants    for 
teacher    training,    pilot    and    demonstration 
projects,     and     comprehensive     school     pro- 
grams, with  respect  to  health  education  and 
health  problems:   to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
nration  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    MELCHER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
ADt.-KoR.  Mr.  AN:.'i;rv.>;  nf  North  Dako- 
ta. Mr.  Baldis,  Mr,  Baicvs,  Mr,  Berg- 
i.AND.  Mr.  Bro-.vn  of  California,  Mr. 
riNDLCv,    Mr.    FiTHiAM.    Mr.    Foley, 
Harkin,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hage- 
DORN,  Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr      Johnson     of     California,     Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,   Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.  Litton.   Mr.  Mykrs  of  Indiana, 
Mr.    Nichols,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Poage, 
Mr.      Roe.      Mr.      Rose,      and      Mr. 
Sebelius)  : 
H.R.  5602.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture   to  encourage  and   assist   the 
several  States  In  carrying  out  a  program  of 
animal    health   research;    to   the   Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    MELCHER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Shriver,    Mr.    Smith    of    Iowa,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Thonf,  and  Mr.  White- 
hurst)  : 
H.R.  5603.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t.\ry  of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the   several    States    in    carrying    out    a   pro- 
gram   of    animal    health    research;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    MELCHER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bell,    Mrs.    Heckler    of   Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Baltcus,  Mr.  Pressler,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 
H.R.  5604.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  on  certain 
public  lands  of  the  U.S.  national  petroleum 
reserves  the  development  of  which  needs  to 
be   regulated   In   a  manner   consistent   with 
the  total  energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 
H.R.  5605.  A  bill  to  create  a  comprehen- 
sive   Federal    system    for    determining    the 
ownership  of  and  amount  of  compensation  to 
be   paid   for   Inventions   made   by   employed 
persoiLs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  5606.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergency 
health    benefits    program    for    the    unem- 
ployed; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5607.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation of  petroleum  and  other  natural 
resources  by  Imposing  an  excise  tax  on  the 
Bale  of  certain  automobiles  and  granting  a 
tax  credit  on  the  sale  of  certain  automobiles 
according  to  the  rate  at  which  such  auto- 
mobiles consume  fuel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leggett.  and  Mr.  Dikgxll)  : 
H.R.  5608.  A  bill  to  extend  until  the  close 
o:"  1983  the  period  In  which  appropriations 
.'.re  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
acquisition  of  wetlands,  and  to  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  such  authorization;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Frheries. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H.R.  5609.  A  bUl  to  Insure  that  recipients 
(t  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  wlU 


not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
compensation  reduced,  or  entitlement  there- 
to discontinued,  because  of  Increases  In 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS     (for    him.self.    Mr. 

Dominick  V.  Daniels.  Mr.  Hawkins, 

Mrs.   Mink,   Mr.   Ford   of   Michigan, 

Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Lehm.a"M. 

Mr.    Risenhoover,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr. 

ZErERETTi,  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Steed)  : 

H.R.  5610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Educitlon 

Amendments  of   1974   to  delay   Die  effective 

date  of  certain   amendments  to  the   Act   of 

September    30,    1950    (Public    L.-iw   874,    8 1st 

Congress),   and   for   other   purposes;    to   ihe 

Committee  on  Education  and  La'oor. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK : 

H.R.  5611.  A  bill  to  make  election  d.:y   a 

national  holiday;  to  the  Committee  en  Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK   (for  himtclf  and 

Mr.  MooRE ) : 

H.R.  5612.   A  bill    to  amend   the   Internal 

Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   rai.^e   the   estate 

tax  exemption  from  $60,000  to   S185,00U;    to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and   Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kastenmeier,      Mr.      Cochran.      Mr. 

Harris,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 

Lott,  and  Mr.  Esch)  : 

H.R.  5613.  A  bin  to  regulate  lobb;  ing  and 

related  activities;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 

on  the  Judiciary,  and   Standard.';  of  0:fici.T.l 

Conduct. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS : 
H.R.  5614.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con.cr- 
vatlon  and  management  of  fisheries,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  en  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  RUSSO: 
H.R.  5615.  A  bin  to  retain  November  11  :..s 
Veterans   Day;    to    the    Commiitee    on    Poi^t 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5616.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  utider 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram and  remove  the  lOO-vlslt  limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  to  amend  part 
A  of  such  title  to  liberalize  the  coverage  of 
posthospltal  home  health  services  thereunder, 
to  amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  reqvilre  the 
Inclusion  of  home  health  services  in  a  State's 
medicaid  program  and  to  permit  payments  of 
housing  costs  under  such  a  program  for  el- 
derly persons  who  would  otherwise  require 
nursing  home  care,  to  require  contributions 
by  adult  chUdren  toward  their  parents'  nurs- 
ing and  home  health  care  expenses  under  the 
medicaid  program,  to  provide  expanded  Fed- 
eral funding  for  congregate  housing  for  the 
displaced  and  the  elderly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  St  GERMAIN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  5617.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  foreign  banks  establishing,  ac- 
quiring, operating,  or  controlling  banks, 
branches,  and  agencies  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

HJB.  6618.  A  bill  to  expand  competition, 
provide  improved  consumer  services, 
strengthen  the  ability  of  financial  Institu- 
tions to  adjust  to  changing  economic  condi- 
tions, and  improve  the  flows  of  funds  for 
mortgage  credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency,  and  Housing. 

H.R.  6619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  uniiorm 
application  of  the  tax  laws  to  all  financial 
institutions  and  a  credit  for  interest  from 
qualifying  real  property  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself,  Ms. 
Abzuc,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Hagedorn, 
Mr.  Haksha,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr. 
Holland,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr.    Howe, 


Mr.   Johnson   of   Colorado.   Mr.   Lt:- 

viTAS.  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennp*'^ce.  Mr. 

McCormack.  Mr.  MiNEiA.  Mr.  Oelr- 

ETAR.    Mr.    James    V.    Stanton,    Mr. 

trTL'DPs.  and  Mr.  Wirth  j  : 

H.R.    c'J20.    A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 

August   20.    KG:i.    as    amended,    relating    to 

tlie  con-struction  of  mint  buildings:   to  the 

Committ;c  on  Public  Wo;-L.j  and  Tianspoili- 

tion. 

By    :.:r.    tCHVLZE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BiEsiEP..    Mr.    CouGHLiN,    Mr.    Dt  .vi 
Mr.  Edc.'.r.  Mr,  Eshleman.  ^'r.  Gree.n 
Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  John- 
eon   of   Penncylvania.   Mr.   McD.ide. 
Mr.  Moor.HLAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
MuP.TtTA.    Mr.    P.OONEY,    Mr.    Schnei- 
EELi.  Mr.  VicoRiro.  and  Mr.  YArnoK)  : 
H.R.  5C'2l.  A  bill  to  autliori.te  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  e.stal:Iish  the  Valley  Forj.e 
National    Historical    Park    In    the    Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on   Interior   and 
Insular  AfTairs. 

By  Mr.  SFIEERLINO: 
H.R.  5622.  A  bni  to  provide  lor  the  mi.nagc- 
ni..'nt.  prote,-tion.  and  de\  elopment  of  the 
national  re  ource  lands,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ai"l 
Insul'ir  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SIKES    (for   himself,   and   Mr 
Kelly) : 
H.R    ,5623.  A  bO!  to  amend  section  4182  of 
tlie   Intern;- 1   Revenue   Coc!e   oi    1954;    to   the 
Ccmmiitee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  5621.  A  bUl  to  name  a  Federal  office 
h;iilding  to  bo  located  in  Columbia.  S.C,  the 
Strom   Thurmond   Federal   Building;    to   the 
Committee  en  Public  Worko  a;id  Tran.spoiia- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  5525  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  clarify  the  eligi- 
bility conditloiis  for  one  type  of  benefit 
thereunder;  to  tlie  Conimiilce  on  Inter.-.tate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  .Mr.  STARK  (for  hi.mself.  Mr.  Long 
of     Maryland.     Mr.     S.arbanes.     Ms. 
Spellman,     Mr.     Moore,     and     Mr. 
Downey i  : 
H.R.  5626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hoki- 
Ing  Company  Act  of  1956  to  make  it  appli- 
cable to  alien  individuals;  to  the  Committee 
oil  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  STEELMAN : 
H.R.  5627.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on   the  Judiciary,  and  Standard.s  of  Oilicial 
Conduct. 

By  ^!r.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R  5628.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  o:  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  aliernati\e 
to  tlie  exclusionary  rule  In  Federal  criminal 
proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  5629.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  duty- 
free entry  of  binder  twine  and  baler  twuie 
made  of  man-made  fibers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  5630.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Federal  Bo.r. 
Safety  Act  of  1971  in  order  to  increase  the 
Federal  Government's  share  of  the  costs  ol 
State  boat  safety  programs,  and  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchaui, 
Marino  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  CaroMna  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Sebelics)  : 
H.R.  5631.  A  bill  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  relating  to  the  volunteers 
in  the  parks  program,  and  for  other  purpcses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insvilar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
HJi.  5632.  A  bill  to  improve  the  antitrust 
laws;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary,   and    Interstate   and   Foreign   Com- 
merce. 
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By  M:.  rOALL  \lvi  tuni3c!f.  Mr.  SirtL- 
JIAN.   Mr.   AsHLET.   Mr.  At/CoiN,  Mr. 
Bp.own  of  California,  Mrs  BifBKE  of 
California.  Mr.  dl  Lugo.  Mr  Downey. 
Mr    Fis:!En.   Mr.    Fc>p.d   oi    Michigan. 
Mr      GtT'f..     Mr      H\r.RiNr.TON.     Mr 
HEcmtr.     CI      We^t      Virtimia.     M.s 
HoLTZMAX.    Jtr.    Koch.    Mr.    Mikva. 
Mr.  Mini;  I  \.  Mr.  Mixc  hei  i.  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    MoAKLiY.    Mr.    Oi;i-:i!s-T.\r.. 
Mr.     Pa-ttison    of     New     Ytirk.     Mr. 
Prf.ver.    y.r.   Ranom,    Mr.    ScHrtTER. 
and   Mr.   WiKrii)  : 
H  R   56.13.  A  bill  to  eiK'ourag*'  ooii.sprvallou 
":    iiaiunil  iesoiiv<e«:.  to  aiuhoii/e  ynuits  to 
the    StH'es    for    land    ii^e    prograni^.    to   co- 
ortiuiate  Federal  acliou'*  coiifeiiiing  laud  use. 
lo  require  laud  vi-,e  platuiing  for  the  public 
land.-;,  and  for  other  pnrpose.s:    to  the  Coni- 
nu'lee  on  Inieiior  and  Insular  Aflaiii. 

By  Mr   ULLM.^N  .fiT  himself.  Mr.  Ar- 
CoiN   Mr  Drr.CAN  of  Oregon,  and  Mr 
Weaver  I  : 
H  H.  .56:J4.  A  bill  t;i  aii.'1'.ori..-e  the  Secretary 
■:   Agriculture   to  reimburse  cooperators  for 
.vork  performed  which  ber.efi->  Forest  Service 
r>rograins:   to  the  Cfrm.mitu-f  en  Agriculture 
By  Mr    ULLMW  (for  him.self  and  Mr 
M<  Kav) : 
H  R  5(jJ3.  A  bill  to  iuiiend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of   19o4   tu  allow  Federal  income 
iax  returns  to  be  m-pected  by  a  common  ta.x 
t.nditini;  ai.-eiM  utslii-ed  by  the  St.-iles:   to  the 
C'lMimittee  oTi  Wavs  and  Means 
B\  Mr   VAK'iK: 
H  R    oti.iti    A  bill   to  amend  tlie  Emeryeiicv 
Cnemployment  Ccmpeiwatlon  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  emergency   miemplovment   compen- 
^ui.ion    to   ceriain    individuals    who    are   fu- 
eUuible  for  such  compensation  because  they 
txhausved    their  riglit,  to   State   unemploy- 
menl  compeiisai ion  before  there  was  an  ex- 
tended   i>eneh;    period   in   the  Slate;    to  the 
Cdiniulttee  on  VVa'  s  and  Means. 
B\  Mr   WALSH: 
H  K   5t!;i7  A  bill  to  amend  the  lutern.il  Rex  - 
.-.It-    Code   o:    lit34    to   allow    individuals   a 
deduction  for  volunteer  services  pt-rformed  hi 
V'eieran-'    Administration    hcispUrii>;    to    the 
Cf.mmiftee  on  Wa\  ^  and  Meau.s. 
By  Mr.  WYLIL: 
H  R.  56:i8.  A  bill  to  an  end  section  924  ire- 
!;ning  to  tommisoion  of  Federal  felonies  with 
arearm.-i    o:    title   18   of   the   United    States 
Code  to  make  applicable  to  a  first  conviction 
under  that  ^ecln.n  the  rules  for  suspended  or 
|)roi)ationary    sentences    now    applicable    to 
second  and   subsequent   convictions;    to  the 
C'lPinmittee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR.  56.W  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Rev- 
-i:'ie  and  Federal  Halarv  Act  of  1967  to 
abolish  t!ie  Comm;.'.sio:i  on  E.xecuiive.  Lei;.s- 
lative  and  Judicial  Salaries:  to  the  Comniit- 
'ce  t.n  Po.-t  Office  and  Cr.  i!  Service. 

By    Mr     DINCXN    of    Tennessee    (for 
himself  and  Mr   Qiiilen): 
H  R.  5640,  A  bill  to  amend  section  103(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease the  exemption  from  t!ie  industrial  de- 
velopment bond  provisions  for  certain  .small 
i"Ue,:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
HR.  5641.  A  bill   fo  amend  tiile  II  of  the 
■social  Sectuity  Act   :,>  increase  to  S7.500  the 
:nnouiu   of  out.Mde  earnings  v.hich    (subject 
■o  lur'her  increases  -inder  the  automatic  ad- 
.iu-uneir   provision-)   is  permitted  each  year 
V. uhout  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
der:     to    the    Coiamittee    on    Wav 


and 


and     Mr 
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Bv  Mr  OUDE  ifor  himself.  Mr.  Rkes. 
Mr  FAfNTtjov,  Mrs.  Meyner.  Mr 
McKiNNiY  Mr  Railsb.ack.  Mr 
BlESTER  Mr  Whvlfx 
Frasfr I : 

H  R  :,642  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
lo  reorgani/e  the  yovernmeiual  structure 
■  f  the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide  a 
■  :iarier  for  local  government  m  the  District 
ft  CoUunbia  subject  'o  acceptance  bv  a  ma- 
J'-'rlty  of  the  registered  qualified  electors  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  'o  delegrUe  certain 


legisln'ive   pov.crs   to   the   local   l,o'. cininent 
to   implement    certain    reconunendaUons    ol 
the  Commission  on  the  Orgaiii/anon  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  tl-.e 
Dis-rict  of  Columbia 
By  Mr    KEMP: 
H  R    o643.  A  IjiU  lo  repeal  the  pic  isions  of 
H.  Hes.  457  ol   the  92d  Congre'^s  as  enacted 
into  law  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1972  (relating  to  allowaiues  oi  Members 
officers  and  committees  cif  the  House  of  Rep- 
resei^tative.si :    to    ihe   Commitcee   on   House 
Administration. 

H  R  3644.  A  oill  lo  prohihi;  travel  at  Oov- 
erniaent  expense  outside  the  Ui.ned  Slate'- 
by  Members  of  Congress  who  ha' e  been  de- 
feu'ed.  or  who  have  resigned,  or  retired:  to 
the  Commlitee  on  Hoti.se  Administration, 

H  R  5645  A  bHI  to  amend  the  Federal  Sal- 
ar  .Xct^  o!  1967.  and  for  other  pnrpc'Sf.-:  to  the 
Ci'inmUtee  on  Pci.-.t  Office  and  Civil  Set',  ice. 

Bv  Mrs.  MINK  (lor  heiseU.  M-.  Abzic 
Mr.  Bi.ANfHAHD.  Mrs   BiRKE  of  Cali- 
lornia.  Mr.  FRAsrn.  and  Mr-   Hrt  klek 
of  MRs>.;ichuseTts )  : 
H  R.  5646.  A  bill  to  authon/e  the  Secretar\ 
Ol   Health.   Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
gra:...s  to   cfi:iduct   special   educational   pro- 
grams   and    aciivities    dtsi^;i:ed    to    aciiie\e 
coiiservatioti  and  noiuise  oi  eneryv  and  ma- 
terials,   and    for    other    related    educational 
purposes:    to  the   Committee   on   Education 
atid  Labor. 

By  Mr  DINGELL: 
H..I.  Res.  ;H61.  Joint  resolution  pn. posing 
an  amet:dment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Umted  States  relatixe  to  the  assigiiment  oi 
public  ;^<  hool  suideiUs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  .r   dif  lary. 

P,T  Mr.  DINOKLL  (for  lum.-eU.  .Mr. 
Bob  W:t.s:)N.  Mr.  BtiL,  Mr.  John  L 
Bi  ETON,  Mr.  Lac.omap.sinc  Jlr.  Rfes. 
iMr.  Wir.f.i.ss,  Mr.  Mciss.  and  Mr. 
ROYBAL) : 

H  .1  Res.  362.  Joint  resoUltiou  to  authori.'e 
i!ie  e-lablishment  of  the  Ttile  Elk  National 
WUdliie  ReUige  and  the  e^tabliohment  oi 
a  Federal-State  management  program  tor  tlie 
conservation,  protection,  and  enhancemeui 
oi  tule  elk  and  other  species,  and  for  other 
purpckses;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr.-.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H  .1.  Re^.  ::<6J.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a:;d  request  tiie  Pre:7ident  to  proclaim  April 
6,  1975,  as  a  day  of  obserxance  of  the  30; h 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the  ourxi- 
vors  Ol  the  Holocaust;  to  the  Coaunittec  on 
Pi.--  Otrice  and  Cuil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI   (for  himself,  Mr 
O'Neill  and  Mr.  Tsongas)  : 
H  T   Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  to  desigitate 
April  24,  1975.  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Mens  Iiihumaiiity  f'  Man",  to  thf- 
Comm.itree  on  Post  OitUe  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr    HICKS: 
H  J   Re-   365.  Joint  resolution  to  desiymite 
Ottober   9    of    each    year    as    'Leif    Erickson 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ot|;ce  and 
C:':l  Service. 

Bv   Mr.   JEFFORDS    (for   hun.self,   Mr. 
Bedtii..    Mr.    Edwards   cif   California, 
Mr.    H.vr.Ri.NGTuN,     Mr     Howe.    Mrs. 
ScHROEDER.  Mr.  RoE.  Mrs    Holt,  Mr. 
PRrssiiR.    Mr.    CifARLis    Wilson    ol 
Texas.    Mr.    Emery,    Mrs.    Sfellman. 
Mr.  GiLM.'^N    .Ms.  .\BzrG,  Mr    Conte. 
M-    HoLTZMAN-,  Mr    Beard  ol   Rhode 
I -land.  Mr.  CifTELANo.  Mr    Evans  oi 
Indla.na.     Mr.    Fithian,     Mr.    Y.\tE-S, 
Mr.  Blouin.  and  Mr   Bolanh)  : 
HI     Res.   366.   Joint   re.scilutic'n    to   amend 
tl      Emergency  Petroleum  .^Hocution  Act  ol 
1973   to  prohibit   the  President  from  setting 
minimum  prices  for  crude  oi!.  residual  fuel 
oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum  product   with- 
out congre.-.-7ional  review,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    KEMP    (for   himself   and    Mr 
Ai-fiBO)  : 


U.J.  Res.  367.  Joint  rc-oln  lilm  to  attthorizf 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  April 
8.  1975.  as  a  day  of  obserxaiice  of  tlie  30ih 
annlversray  of  the  liberation  cif  the  survivors 
Ol  the  Holocaust:  to  the  Conuniiiee  on  Po-t 
Otiue  aitd  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H  J.  Res.  368.  Joint  rc-ulitiion  proposiiiK 
an  atnendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  participation 
ill  \olnniary  prayer  or  meditation  In  public 
building-:  to  the  CominitttT  on  the  Jucn- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  .ML-liPHY  of  Illinois; 
H.I.    Res.    36:>.   Joint    resolution   propa-ing 
an   amendment    to   the   Constitution   o;    the 
United  .Slates:   to  :'io  Conuiiittee  on  tl-.e  Jn- 
dlciar- 

B;    Mr.  HAILSBACK: 
H.J-  Res.  :170.  Joint  resolu:ni:;  cle.-ii:nating 
tiie   \\eek   beginning   .•\pril    7.    197,").   as  "Na- 
tional  Drafting  Week:    to  the  Coinnnt  tte  ou 
Po-t  Oifice  aiid  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  hinircl;.  Mr    Ma.v.n, 
Mr.  Santini,  and  Mr.  Clav)  ; 
H.J.   Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President    of    the    United    States    to   declare 
the  fourth  Saiuiday  of  eacli  September  Na- 
tional Huiiting  and  Fi.-hing  Day:  to  the  Com- 
mit i<e  on  Post  Office  and   Civil   .Sert  ice. 
Bv  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H  ..).  Res.  3VJ.  Jmnt  resoliuiou  -.o  auilunize 
;•.  d  reque-t  the  President  to  i)roc!aim  April 
6,    197.7   a-   a   day  ol   observance  of  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  libeiation  oi  the  survivors 
of  the  Holocaust:   to  tlie  CoiiinvU  tee  on  Post 
Oirice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H-.f    Res.  37;i.  Joint  resolution  authnvn-ini; 
the   President    to  proclaim   September   18  ta 
each    year  as   National    .Togginy   Di'y:    to   the 
Ci.tninittee  on  Post  Oitice  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mrs     SULLIVftN    (tor    herself,    Mr 
LECc.Exr,    Mr.    Rt'i-w:.    Mr.    Dingeli  . 
Mr.  FoRsvriiE.  Mr.   McCloskey.  Mr 
SririDs.  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Bai  Aux,  and  Mr.  Pritchard)  : 
H.I.  Re-   374.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation   de-;gnating    the    month    of. October 
1975.   and   each   succeeding   October,   as  Na- 
tional Fish  and  Seafood  Month;  to  the  Coui- 
nuftee  on  Post  OfTice  and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (tor  himself,  Mr 
Blanchard.  Mr.  Bola.vd.  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton,  Mr.  Carr.  Mrs.  Fe.nwick. 
.Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Frekzi:  .  Mr.  H.an- 

NAIORD.  Mr.  HARFlINGrON.  Mr.  J.\COBs. 

-Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  LLovn  oi  Cali- 
iornla i : 
H.  Con.  Res.  196.  Concurreni  resolution 
expres.-ing  the  sen.se  of  tlie  Congress  that 
the  President  should  convene  immediately 
a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  all  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  lor  the 
purpose  of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  Arab  discrimination  against 
American  business  enterprises  which  have 
Jewi-h  individual.-  serving  in  positions  oi 
major  responsibility  or  which  do  business 
with  Israel;  to  the  Commitiee  on  Interna- 
lloni'l  Relations. 

By   Mr.    ADDABBO    (for    himself,    Mr 
»Maz.;oli,  Mr.  Metcalee,  Mr.  Me^vin- 
sky,    Mr.    Moore.    Mr.    Mosher,   Mr 
O'Brien.   Mr.    Pepper.   Mr.   Rinai.do. 
Mr.    Roonfy.    Mr.-.    Spillman,    Mr 
Stark.  Mr.  Treen.  Mr.  Tsongas,  and 
Mr.  WiRTH)  : 
H     Con.    Res.    197.    Concurreni    resolution 
e.xpre.s.-ing  the  .sen.se  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President    siiould    convene     immediately     a 
meeting  oi  the  heads  of  all  appropriate  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  nece.s- 
sary  to  prevent  Arab  discrimination  against 
American    business   enterprises    which    have 
Jewi;,h    Individuals    serving    hi    position.?   of 
major   responsibility   or   which    do   busine.ss 
with  Israel;   to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN  (for  himseir.  Mr.  Oon- 
/MEz  and  Mr.  Km  egfr)  : 
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H.  Con.  Res.  198.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  opposition  of  the  Congress. to 
any  change  in  the  present  method  of  provid- 
ing financial  support  for  military  commis- 
saries through  appropriations  to  meet  their 
payroll  costs;  to  the  Comimttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andebson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   Mr.    MtTRPHY    of    Illinois, 
and  Mr.  'Vigorito)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    199.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition   by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ferenc?  of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Conctirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the   sense   of  Congress   concerning 
recognition  by   the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  RODINO; 
H.    Con.    Res.    201.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.    Con.    Res.    202.    Concurrent   resolution 
against  social  security  ceiling;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BROOKS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Couchlin.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish,   Mr.    Harris,   Mr.    McCormack, 
Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Ms. 
Spellman)  • 
H.  Res.  370.  Resolution  directing  the  House 
Commission  on  Information  and  Facilities  to 
provide  for  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
proceedings  In  the  House  Chamber  during  the 
fir'^t    session    of    the    94th    Congress;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California,  (for  her- 
self, Ms.  Abzug,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Ms.  Chis- 
HOLM,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs.  Holt,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Ms.  Jordan,  Ms.  Keys,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of 
Tennessee,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Ms.   Schkoeder,   Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
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braska,  Mrs.  Spellman,  and  Mrs. 
Sullivan)  : 
11.  Res.  371.  Resolution  to  send  a  con- 
gressional delegation  to  the  International 
Women's  Year  Conference  In  Mexico  City, 
June  19,  1975,  to  July  2,  1975;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L   BURTON: 
H.  Res.  372.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  the  House  may  not  consider  any  bill  or 
other  similar  measure  unless  copies  of  the 
bill  or  other  measure  are  available  to  Mem- 
bers at  least  4  hours  before  such  considera- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.  Res.  373.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;   to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  IlUnois  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mikva,  and  Mr. 
St  Germain)  : 
H.  Res.  374.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  provisions  of  title  XII 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-452,  creating  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Individual  Rights,  be  Immedately 
Implemented;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.  Res.  375.  Resolution  to  amend  clause 
32(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  provide  the  minority  party,  upon 
request,  with  up  to  one-third  of  a  committee's 
Investigative  staff  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

76.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  relative  to  membership  of  the 
trust  territory  In  the  Asian  Development 
Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

77.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  relative  to  aid  to  depend- 
ent children;  to  the  Committee  en  Ways  and 
Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RE30LUTIOK.3 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intrcdi:i  cri  r:nd 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Califcrnia: 
H.R.  5617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Er.rl  Gil- 
bert Larry  Collins,  'Vem  C.  Parton.  Alexander 
L.  Adam.s,  and  John  Kimm;   'c  the  C:nnni;- 
tcc  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURGENER: 
HR.  5618.  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Vlolett.i 
Ce'DTcros;    to    i;-.e    Committee    on    tlie   Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  mCKS: 
HR.  5649.  A  bill  for  t!ic  relief  of  Terence 
Tim-jthy  Turner;    to   the  O/inmittee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
HR.  5650.  A  bill  for  the  rchef  cf  Dr.  K.^k 
Liong   Tan   and   his   wife,   Glcria   Slao   Tan; 
to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HR.  5651.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estaie 
of  the  late  Richard  Burton,  SFC,  U.S.  Armv 
(retlred) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R    5652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estelle 
M.  Fass;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarr. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  5653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Peter  Boscas.  deceased;  to  the  Crmnilltee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  5654.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .^rthi.r 
Dentz  and  Hedy  Der.tz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT; 
H.R.    5655.    A   bill    for   tl;e    relief    of   M.u-k 
Charles  Mlelr  and  Llane  Maria  Mieir;   to  tie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 


Under  clause  1  cf  rule  XXII.  petitiors 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

66.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
student  senate.  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Amherst,  relative  to  Chile:  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

67.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  covmcil,  Er:.'. 
Pa.,  relative  to  the  depiction  allowance  en 
natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Way.?  a:..! 
Means. 
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VARIABLE  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
iulrcducing  witli  nine  co-sponsors  a  bill 
to  crtabli'  h  a  variable  import  duty  fee  on 
dairy  products.  I  think  that  this  bill  Is 
especially  significant  because  it  would . 
offer  a  measure  of  protection  to  the 
American  dairy  farmer  without  placing 
a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  or  consumers 
of  the  nation. 

Last  week  the  House  narrowly  defeated 
r  p-rovisioti  which  would  have  increased 
dairy  support  prices  to  85  percent  of 
t  arity.  In  light  of  that  action,  I  feel  that 
it  is  especially  important  that  we  now 
♦ike  some  action  to  protect  our  farmers 
Irjm  tlie  threat  of  unfair  competition  at 


times  when  the  domestic  price  of  milk  is 
below  parity. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
while  this  bill  uses  the  parity  price  as  a 
frame  of  reference,  it  would  in  no  way 
effect  the  price  support  level  and  would 
in  no  way  require  additional  outlays  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  amendment  would  insure  tliat  ad- 
ditional imports  of  dairy  products  can 
not  be  brought  into  the  United  States  to 
depress  domestic  dairy  farmers'  prices 
so  long  as  milk  prices  in  the  United 
States  remain  below  parity. 

This  would  be  done  by  requiring  that 
a  variable  import  duty  fee  be  paid  on  all 
imports  of  dairy  products  in  excess  of 
those  provided  for  in  import  quotas  that 
were  in  effect  as  of  January  1,  1970.  This 
is  before  the  drastic  importations  au- 
thorized by  former  President  Nixon 
occurred. 

The  amount  of  the  variable  duty  would 
be  calculated  so  as  to  raise  the  cost  of 
imported  dairy  products  to  which  the 
amendment  would  apply  to  a  level  mod- 


erately above  the  current  parity  prire. 
With  tlie  duty  in  effect,  there  would  be 
no  economic  incentive  for  importers  to 
buy  forei;-',n  dairy  produces  for  .*;^lc  in  the 
United  States  so  long  as  products  pro- 
duced from  American  milk  are  avail- 
able at  prices  reflecting  parity,  or  sliginly 
more  than  parity. 

While  protecting  dome.stic  dairy  farm- 
ers, this  measure  v.'ould  also  guarantee 
consumers  of  unrestricted  acce.?s  to 
world  market  s'upplies  of  dairy  produces 
under  the  regular  or  emergency  proce- 
dures authorized  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933. 
The  difference  would  be  that  American 
dairy  r.:ainers  v.'culd  not  l:e  injured  or 
har.dicap:"ed  by  violent  price  collap.se,  as 
happened  under  the  Nixon  procedtiro, 
f  rem  maintaining  their  capability  to  jjro- 
vide  an  abundant  supply  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  for  Americans. 

The  measure  jn-oposed  here  to  protect 
the  American  dairy  industiT  is  identical 
ill  principle  to  the  program  recently  pro- 
po.'^ed  by  Secretarj'  of  State  Henry  Kis- 


-uiger  [or  oil  and  otlier  encigv  t-uppliers. 
Secictary  Kis-Jinger  proposed  that  the 
United  States,  and  other  petroleum- 
lip.porting  countries  as  noil,  establish  a 
^u)Vf  ort  price  for  oil  sub.-tantially  above 
:  he  levels  that  prevailed  in  this  country 
uiitll  the  recent  uorld  pi  ice  increases, 
nd  i^iotect  dolne^uc  producer>  of  oil  and 
rnhtr  enerey  by  use  of  a  .-similar  variable 
i!iip()i  t  ciuty  to  be  applied  if  iiiipcrted  oils 
tiould  be  dumpcil  on  the  world  market  at 
iow  prices. 

It  IS  ever.'  bit  ;v-^  inipoitanl  to  protect 
Dur  Nations  capability  to  produce  the 
tiiilk  and  dairy  product.s  that  we  need,  a^ 
It  i.';  to  piolect  arid  ilevelop  our  nbilify  to 
laer  t  oin  own  netds  for  energy. 

There  is  a  prenf  deal  of  attention  bein;.; 
::iven  tlic^e  days  to  tiv  admiiii.-tration's 
recent  p^omi.^e  tliat  countervaihng  duties 
would  be  aijplied  m  the  future  to  sub-i- 
rli-'ed  imports  of  dairy  products. 

Tills  is  a  promise  without  substance, 
tven  if  coiiutervuihnc;  duties  are  applied 
equal  to  the  amount  of  any  otlier  couii- 
tiy">  e.xport  subsidy,  it  would  not  protect 
American  dairy  farmers  from  the  pricc- 
depre.-..--ing  effect  of  non-sub-^idi/ed  im- 
,'ort.--  from  New  Zcilaiid.  Au.>tralia.  and 
any  o'. her  count rv  which  does  not  u^e 
export  subsRlies  or  winch  miuht  discon- 
nnue  usinL;  expoit  .-ub.-idies. 

Nfv.-  Zeakind  and  Australia  ha\e  iie\er 
-ub-idi/ed  tiieir  exports  of  dairy  products 
;ato  our  market.  Yet  imports  from  those 
countries  have  many  time.s  in  the  past 
<  oiistituted  a  serious  tlireat  to  our  dairy 
i aimers.  Those  countries  liave  now  re- 
( ovcred  from  tlie  drought  that  kept  them 
out  of  our  market  duruif;  tlie  past  few 
>ears.  With  the  drastic  collapse  in  cattle 
.orices.  these  countries  m  ;,ll  probability 
'  ill  turn  to  a  vast  iiitrca.-..'  in  ilu'ir  d.ur.v 
i'loduction  tor  our  nuirket,  ii  tlie  adnnn- 
.stration's  plan^  to  elinunate  quantita- 
're  hniuatinns  are  carried  out. 

Hut  the  problem  is  even  more  ini- 
:iudiate  and  direct  than  that  If  the 
tAuopeans  discontinue  sales  of  dairy 
iHoducts  to  the  United  States  because  %ve 
iiave  started  applMn;;  counttrvailin--; 
duties,  tliey  will  simply  sell  it  >nmeplace 
el.-e.  And  when  they  do  that,  they  will 
displace  dairy  products  that  have  been 
uiinished  in  those  markets  by  Australia 
11  nd  New  Zealand.  Wlien  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  lose  tiiose  markets,  they  will 
fuin  to  the  United  States  for  a  market. 
They  will  come  without  subsidies.  And 
file  countervailing  duty  that  is  being 
touted  as  the  administration's  protection 
lor  our  daily  faiiiieis  ".ill  he  an  empt,\ 
.  loniise 


MISPLACING   BLAME 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

Of     \I!'.GIN1.\ 
!N     I  HE  SEN.VfE  OH  THE  UNITED  ST.VTES 

Wednesdau.  Murih  26.  t'J75 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  March  25  edition  of  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  Included  an  ex- 


rxTFNSioxs  or  r[  marks 

ccllent  editorial  concerning  criticLsm  ot 
conservative  fiscal  and  economic  i>olicics 

The  editorial  pnnits  out  that  it  is  the 
liberal  economics  of  deficit  finain  ing.  ex- 
cessive Government  spendini:.  and  ex- 
cessive Government  controls  over  private 
(T.toipiise  wiiich  must  bear  the  rcspon- 
sibilitv  lor  the  present  economic  plii^ht 
of  the  United  Stales  Liberal  economics 
is  the  only  economics  that  has  been  put 
into  practice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  tlie  editorial  from  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch.  •  Misphicins'  Blame.  "  be 
printed  m  the  Extension.-  of  Reinark.s 

There  beinsr  no  obtcction.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Rfco; n. 
.IS  f„li,,v.-.-,: 

Mispi.At  iNo  Bi.A:\ir. 
Mituy  poli'ic.il  piuicIiL.s  believe  tliai  pan- 
iv  because  of  the  narion's  economic  prob- 
lems a  conservative  coiUd  not  win  the  197t; 
presidential  election.  In  time.s  of  economic 
diincuUy.  these  s,iges  observe,  the  American 
people  automaticHlly  place  their  faith  in 
liberal  leaders. 

I'iiis  thought  was  expre.v^e'1  la  a  qiiestitiii 
pir,  to  former  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
11  a  rei-er.t  Time  magazine  interview.  "Con- 
sfrvatives  have  never  had  much  electoral 
appeal  iti  time:  of  economic  .''tres.s."  the 
lui'-saziiies  corrfcpoiidcni  said  "Cun  thev 
have  it  now?" 
Governor  Reagan's  answer: 
•  How  can  your  philo.sopliy  be  a  failure  if 
It  lia.sn"i  been  implemented'.'  For  40  years  OT 
more  Uii.';  country  has  been  follovrtng  the 
line  .song  of  the  liberals.  Suddenly,  when 
liiey  come  undone  with  their  planned  vcan- 
nmy.  their  deficit  spendmi;  and  their  delib- 
eintely  planned  inflation. ~  whicli  they  said 
■  ould  maintain  prosperity,  how  ihc  Iiell  do 
the  conservatives  get  blamed' " 

How  indeed!  Tho.se  who  hold  conserva- 
tives respoii-^ible  for  the  cfnuury'.s  economic 
troubles  are  mi.splacing  Mie  blame  After  all, 
Uie  impel  lis  for  the  nation's  steady  drift  into 
.uati.-m  iias  been  provided  by  tlie  liberals: 
;'nd  tiie  lailiires  of  government.il  policy  have 
been  primarily  tlie  failures  of  IiberalLsm-^ 
not  of  conservatism.  Delu-it  linancirif;.  exces- 
.-iie  t:oveniment  spending  and  exoes-sive  gov- 
ernment nUerfereiue  with  pi  ivate  enterpii^e 
have  resulted  from  libera!  leadership  and 
have  helped  to  came  the  imiions  e\istintf 
economic  woes. 

Biame  the  conservatives?  No.  tliey're  not 
me  culprits;  and  they  do  not  deserve  to  be 
censured  in  1976 — or  now — for  the  recession 
or  for  inflation.  What  they  do  de.serve  is  a 
ihatice,  a  real  chance,  to  apply  their  remedies 
to  the  aarious  ailments,  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  can  do.  After  listening;  to  the 
'lute  .song  of  the  liberals'  for  40  years,  the 
country  should  know  what  the  libernl.s 
I  I'll  lint  do 
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.NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

ot     Nf.v      Vl^KK 

l.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT. \  I  IVES 

I'-'crl'icsdau.  Mcinh  26.  1U75 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  today  a  few 
of  tlie  many  letters  I  have  received  urg- 
ing the  Conj^ress  to  hold  hearim-s  on  the 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Last  December  our  distinguished  col- 
league.   Ben.tamin    Rosenthal    of    New 


York,  'i'.ho  was  chaitman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe,  afirecd  to  hold 
liearings  on  the  tragic  situation  in 
N'ortheni  Ireland.  With  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
recently  renamed  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations.  I  was  honored  to 
be  named  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Future  t'oreiun  Policy  Research  and 
Development. 

With   that  .•^ubcommiltee  assijuinn  at 
I  also  initerited  Mr.  Rosf.\in.\L's  com- 
mitment to  liold  hearing.-,  on  Northern 
Ireland 

Tiie  need  fur  suih  hearin-s  has  been 
I  -;pressed  to  me  by  re.sjjonsible  men  and 
v.omen  throughout  our  country,  includ- 
ing in-ivate  citizens,  and  rcpresentative.s 
ol  IrLsh-American  groups  as  well  as 
Members  of  Con^uess. 

I  now  submit  for  the  Rfcord  letters  I 
have  received  from  two  of  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  Hou.se.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Ottin- 
CER>  and  the  distinguished  eentlemau 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Stanton'.  I  would  al.so 
like  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  letter  I  received  tins  week  from 
Mr.  Al  DelBello.  county  executive  oi 
Westchester.  N.Y..  one  of  our  Nation'.s 
largest   and   most   iu'ogrcssivc  counties, 

H'lUsl;  or  Rl  fP.lSF.NT.vnvES, 

Wii^hinntori.  D.C.,  Fibrunru  i't.  197  • 
Hon.  Lis.if  R  L.  WoiFF, 
Ka;/l)iirn  llou.^r  niVce  VuiUuufi 
\V(i.-h  inpton .  DC. 

Df\r  Mr.  Ch.\irm\n:  It  is  ir.y  ii:iC|.:'vsl;..iKl  • 
ing  that  the  Sub-conunittic  on  Future  For- 
eiKii  Policy  Research  and  Development  will 
Ix-  holdin-  lu-ani!;.;s  on  the  situation  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  on  Briti.sh-Iri  .h  rela- 
lifuis  diirinti  the  hist  week  nf  April 

I  would  appreciate  havini;  the  oppoiiunitv 
to  testify  before  the  .Siib-coiiimuiee.  Plea.H< 
let  me  know  when  niij^ht  he  a  convient  tinif 
lor  ine  to  testify. 

Best  rejiaicis 

Rif'iiMiri  L.  OtriNoicK. 

Mcnibrr  (>/  Cu»firc^, 

Vt.r.KV.\v.\  10.  l!>7.i 

ffoii.  I.i-.SM  !•  L.  U'oi.Fr. 

Chairman.    Palic:/    piuiniiiip    Subcotinnitlcv. 
Committee  on  Fnrricm  .\ff(i:Ts.  U.S.  Hour 
oj    Rr/in-^rntaliics.    U'(i.s7,i/jo;ofi.    DC 
DfAR  Lfster:  Voii've  al.'-eadv  had  mv  hnnd- 
shake  and  coiiyi-ati'laiions  for  huidint;   the 
chairmanship  of  this  imporlaiu  subcommit- 
tee. Now  Id  like  to  ask  ycui  in  nil  earnestne^.s 
to  accept    the  stij;L;r.st ion  yotive  heard  from 
so  many  of  us  to  place  the  Iri.sh  quesrioti 
hiyh  on  your  agenda  a.s  tl>i.-   ;'ca   .^e.s..ion  i.i 
C'oiiuiess  -ets  under  way. 

I'd  be  repeatliit;  myst-lf  hen-  u  i  neve  to 
refer  ayain  m  detail  to  tlie  tra^^edy  that  has 
trapped  the  Irish  people,  ho^v  This  has  ccnif 
about  and  how  it  all  has  culminated  in  \i"- 
U-nce  and  murder.  Yon  yourself  lia\e  spokci 
^vlth  some  eloquence  about  this  situation 
;uid  have  shown  your.self  to  be  one  {>f  the 
most  concerned  Members  of  Con^res~, 

Bm  since  our  last  coiiversaiion  there  ha~ 
been  a  hopciul  de\  clopmciit  -  the  trucc  that 
v^rts  proclaiined  over  tiie  weekend  Tliis  mif;h 
seem  like  a  time  to  lay  low.  out  of  fear^ot 
np.settuiK  thin).;s.  I  don't  think  .so.  On  tlie 
contrary,  I'm  v\l  the  more  convinced  that 
we  should  act  now.  to  keep  inonieiiitun  tjoiim 
mr  the  cea^e-llre  m  the  hope  that  this  one, 
too.  doesn't  break  down. 

Specifically,  I'm  proposing  that  you  hold 
iiearinys  on  the  qnesion  which,  hopefully, 
could  generate  some  idejis  lookint<  toward 
.1    Irtstlns   solution     I    tliink    t'lat    tlip  House 
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of  Representatives  .showed  duritig  the  im- 
peachment Inquiry  last  year  that  it  cer- 
tainly is  capable  of  acthig  responsibly  In 
>eu£Uive  situations.  And  we've  already  shown, 
111  coiuiection  with  Soviet  emigration  and 
liie  Cyprus  war.  that  we  are  willing  to  step 
in  and  set  policy  for  this  nation  in  cases 
v.  iirre  the  Executive  hns  a  record  of  inaction. 
Should  you  decide  to  hold  hearings,  I'd 
aijpreciate  timely  notice  so  X  could  appeal" 
personally  before  the  subcommittee  to  give 
a  statement  and  answer  questions.  Perhaps 
«e  could  have  a  few  words  about  this. 
Kiiidr.stj  personal  regards, 

Jamks  V.  Stanton. 
Member  oj  Cong'CaS. 


CocNry  OF  Westchester, 
Oil  ICE  OF  THE  County  Executive, 
H7iite  P/ai;is-,  N.Y..  .Vd  c/i  20,  1973. 
K'lii.  Lester  Wolff 
Ruyhurn  Building 
Wu'^liington,  D.C. 

Dfar  Lfster:  As  County  Executive  of  West- 
thesier,  I  have  been  asked  by  many  constitu- 
ents to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  "Foreign 
Policy  Planning  Sub-Conunltt«e  on  Irish  Af- 
fairs" the  convictions  of  many  of  the  people 
in  our  County  in  regard  to  freedom  for  the 
In^h  people. 

It  is  our  hope  that  your  Sub-committee  will 
conclude  with  a  recommendation  that  sup- 
ports the  right  of  free  self-determination  for 
the  Irish  people.  For  many  years,  this  right 
has  bjen  a  fundamental  principle  of  Inter- 
national Law.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  United 
States  of  America  to  support  so  clear  a  prin- 
ciple and  apply  it  to  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
people  to  choose  their  own  government  and 
their  own  governmental  structure. 

I  trtist  that  your  Sub-committee  will  rec- 
ommend that  the  Irish,  like  other  nations, 
be  granted  exercise  ol"  the  right  to  dtt ermine 
ili'^'r  own  fumre. 
Sincerply, 

.\i  n:i  u  B.  Dei.Bii  l.o. 

County  Ererutirr.    ^ 


DR.  WILLIAM  J.  HARGIS,  JR.  NEW 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE  ON  OCEANS 
AND  ATMOSPHERE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

l.N'  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedne.'iday.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  President  has  named  a  distin- 
guished Virginia  marine  scientist,  Dr. 
William  J.  Hai-gis,  Jr.,  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 

Dr.  Hargis  is  directed  of  the  Vii-ginia 
Institute  of  Marine  Science  at  Gloucester 
Point,  Va.,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
1959.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  Science  at  the  Univerelty 
of  Virginia  and  dean  of  the  School  of 
Marine  Science  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mai-y. 

.A  graduate  of  the  Univereity  of  Rich- 
ii'ond.  he  received  his  doctoral  degree 
irom  Florida  State  University. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  since  Its  establish- 
ment in  August,  1971,  and  has  served  on 
numerous  other  State  and  Federal  com- 
■  iiissions  involved  in  oceanography  and 
illied  fields. 

Dr.  Hargis  is  one  of  the  most  widely  re- 
si  lecied  marine  scientists  in  the  United 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

states.  Author  of  more  than  60  research 
publications,  he  has  provided  the  Con- 
gress with  testimony  over  the  years  on 
many  of  the  most  Important  bills  in  the 
oceanographic  field. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
selection  of  this  distinguished  scientist  to 
head  the  National  Advisory  Committee, 
and  I  salute  Dr.  Hargis  for  his  long  serv- 
ice to  marine  science  and  to  his  country- 
men. 


MISSING   IN   ACTION 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU  iiS 

Wednesday.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
members  of  the  Maryland  congressional 
delegation  met  with  representatives  of 
the  National  League  of  Families  of  Amer- 
ican Prisoners  of  War  Missing  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  were  fortunate  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  wide-ranging  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  POW-MIA's  and  pending 
legislation  which  seeks  to  solve  the  many 
difficulties  faced  by  this  group.  Along 
with  many  other  Members  of  Congress 
I  feel  that  the  Grovernment  must  do  more 
to  obtain  information  about  the  status 
of  these  brave  men  who  served  our  coun- 
try so  gallantly.  I  am  particularly  aware 
of  the  suffering  of  the  families  denied 
knowledge  of  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones 
and  at  the  same  time  receiving  little  help 
from  the  Grovernment. 

I  insert  at  this  point  a  resolution  by 
the  Maryland  State  Senate  and  an  edi- 
toral  from  the  Baltimore  News  American 
in  the  hope  that  this  will  spm-  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  action  in  this  serious 
matter: 

The   MIAs 

Unfortunately,  a  legislative  resolution  ad- 
dressed to  the  federal  government  iisnally 
has  little  effect. 

A  resolution  Is  penduig  in  the  state  Sen- 
ate which  we  hope  will  be  an  exception.  It 
deals  with  a  heart-rending  problem  that  has 
long  been  begging  for  relief. 

That  is  the  problem  of  the  MIA.s— misblng 
ill  action.  For  the  families  of  servicemen 
still  mlssmg  after  the  long,  arduous  war  in 
■Vietnam,  patience  has  run  out. 

As  the  Senate  resolution  was  introduced 
the  other  night,  three  women  sat  on  the 
Senate  floor  attempting  once  more  to  deter- 
mine what  happened  to  their  loved  ones. 
They  had  received  no  answer  from  the  en- 
emy on  whether  their  family  members  were 
still  alive — and  no  answer  from  llieir  r,wn 
government,  either. 

Their  hope  was  that  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion, which  calls  attention  to  the  plight  of 
those  missing  in  action,  would  put  a  little 
more  pressure  on  the  federal  government  to 
get  the  Southeast  Asian  Communi.st  forces 
to  provide  information  on  the  .nen. 

The  plight  of  the  families  oi  the  MIA'.s  is 
a  cruel  one.  We  hope  their  expectations  are 
justified,  and  that  the  Senate  resolution — 
which  Is  assured  of  final  pas.'age-   vill  h<:Ip. 


Senate  Resolution  Xo.  72 
A  Senate  Resolution  concerning  the  Mi.'^sing 
In  Action  in  Soittheast  Asia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  to  public  attention  the 
continuing  plight  of  American  men  who 
fought  In  the  war  In  Southea.st  Asia,  and 
were  listed  missing  In  action,  and  the 
plight   of  their  families  and  lov.d   ones 


Whereas,  The  ettoris  of  American  who  have 
fought  In  their  country's  behalf  with  xhe 
hope  that  all  men  shall  live  in  peace,  .should 
not;  ever  be  forgotten;  and 

Whereas.  More  than  1200  .^mericaiis  who 
were  captured  or  listed  as  inissing  In  actio:i 
at  tlie  Time  of  the  ceasefire  in  .Sotitheast  Asi.i 
have  not  yet  been  reiurned  or  c  en  accounted 
lor;  and 

Whereas'.  Oi  llie  42  men  wiiii  families  lu 
Maryland  wlio  were  listed  as  prisoners  -ir 
r.iis.suig  in  action,  only  11  have  returned. 
leaving  31  unaccounted  for;  and 

Whereas,  It  ha.s  become  incrensincly  ckar 
that.  becatt.=e  of  the  bitterness,  divisivene-s. 
and  domestic  unrest  which  characterized  the 
Vietnam  years,  the  AmerlL-an  people  would 
like  to  erase  from  their  memories  all  rnu'es 
of  those  agonizing  years  and  this  may  have 
caused  many  of  us  to  forget  abcut  tht -c 
men,  who.se  fates  are  siill  unk:iown;  and 

Wliereas.  It  seems  at  times,  thit  the  Unln  d 
States  Government  has  deemed  it  exi'ediMi' 
to  forget  the  fates  of  the.se  men  and  tirir 
families,  in  the  ptirsuit  of  larper  toTciy,:i 
policy  goals;  and  consequently  little  Is  bei"- 
done  to  bring  the  atignish  of  al!  conceri.ed 
to  an  end;  and 

Whereas.  Ir  would  'oe  trajiic.  not  only  for 
these  men  and  their  families,  but  for  the 
.self-esteem  and  mural  standing  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation,  if  Tliese  men  arc 
abandoned  by  our  government  and  our  peo- 
ple, since  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  verv 
things  that  these  men  fought:  ard 

Wliereas,  The  National  League  of  Fanii'ies. 
of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  South- 
east Asia  has  reque.sted  President  Ford  t  i 
name  a  Special  Commi.5.-jion  to  develop  ai'f 
execute  a  plan  to  get  an  acceptable  account- 
ing for  the  missliitr  in  action:  now.  tnere- 
fore.  be  it 

Hcwlced  by  tliP  Senate  of  Maryland.  Th"> 
the  members  of  this  Body  pay  tribute  to  the 
men  mi.ssing  in  action,  and  express  their 
most  profound  sympathy  for  tho.'^e  fanii!!^- 
who  still  must  live  In  the  inconceivable 
agony  of  not  knowing  where  t'neir  loved  oi "- 
ore.  or  whetlier  they  are  dead  nr  alive;  aii'i 
lie  it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  Senate  of  Maryland  ex- 
press Its  concern  tliat  nothing  has  been  dune 
to  bring  this  .situation  to  some  final  coii- 
clu.sion.  and  its  concern  that  the  fate  of  llie.^e 
men  might  be  forLotlen.  both  by  our  gov- 
ernment and  by  our  people;  and  be  it  furthi-r 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  Maryland  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  United  Stutts 
Gerald  Ford,  to  creiiie  a  Special  Comml  - 
sion  to  develt/p  and  execute  a  nlan  for  an 
acceptable  accounting  for  tlie  missini;  in  u  - 
tlon;   and  be  it  further 

Re<olred.  That  copies  of  tlii.->  Re.^oli^iion  bi 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  Styte^ 
Gerald  Ford;  Maryland  Senators  Chft'-les 
Mathias  and  J.  Glenn  Beal!:  members  of  tiip 
Maryland  Delegation  to  the  U.S.  Hoiiso  of 
Representatives:  the  U..S.  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense:  the  U.S.  Ret)reseniali\e 
to  the  United  Nations;  Col.  John  H.  Madisc  i.. 
Jr..  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Delefiation.  Four  Pov  er 
Joint  Military  Team:  Charles.  S.  Wjiite'nou.'e. 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Laos:  Governor  Mandel: 
the  Maryland  Chapter.  National  Leaeue  c.f 
Families  of  American  PrLsoners  of  War  find 
Missing  in  Southeast  A.sia:  and  the  nati.n  •) 
office  of  VIVA  (\''olces  In  Vlt.al  America). 


the  right  to  strike  for 
govern:men^  employees? 


HON.  JAKE  GARN 

OF    rrXAH 

IN    iHK  .SLNA'IK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wediiesdav,  .March  26,  1975 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
i.ie^cntly  .some   14   million  government 
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'vorkers  in  the  United  States — 3  million 
Federal  employees  and  11  million  State. 
I  ounty.  and  municipal  employees — and 
i!:eir  number  is  growir-g  at  a  prodigio'Lis 

ate.  It  is  a  fact  tiiut  the  public  cn.ploy- 
mcut  sector  has  grown  faster  than  any 
other  settor  of  the  economy  and  tliat 
ijiiblic  empioyuient  unions  are  the  fast- 
est crowing  and  best  orf^anized  labor 
unions  in  the  countr>-.  From  1951  to  1972. 
Ovjvemment  work  forces  grc.v  by  151 
,.>ercenl.  payrolls  by  596  percent,  union 
inembersliip  by  130  percent,  and  strikes 
iiy  public  employees  by  1.000  percent. 

How  can  we  a.s  citizcrLs  of  tiie  United 
.'-^'ates  or  as  Member.i  of  Conu're.s,s  stand 
Quietly  in  the  sidelines  as  a  major  push 
!s  mounting  for  enactment  of  Federal 
laws  that  would  regulate  unionization  of 
public  sector  employees  at  all  levels  of 
Government?  Have  the  media  and  polit- 
icaJ  commentators  missed  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  dramatic  political  play  be- 
iricr  rehearsed  on  Capitol  Hill?  I.  for  one. 
am  alarmed  that  such  fundamental 
questions  are  being  raised  v\ithout  more 
than  a  tittle-tattle  of  di-cussion. 

Tlie  Honorable  Calvin  L.  Rampton.  the 
(;i.->tinguished  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  should  be  conmiended  for  stand- 
in-^  up  to  the  Utah  Public  Employees  As- 
sociation with  a  warning  that  voluntary 
.ibsences  from  work  by  State  officers  or 
employees,  without  authorization,  would 
be  considered  a.->  reiignation  from  State 
tmployment. 

I  also  applaud  the  cciilois  of  the  Des- 
eret  News  for  their  efforts  to  get  the 
message  through  to  the  people  of  the 
',verwhelming  im.plications  of  Federal 
legislative  proposals  to  interfere  with  the 
employment  practices  of  State  and  local 
i;overnment.s. 

My  e.xperiencc  as  mayor  of  Salt  Lake 
City  and  as  first  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  made  me  very 
lealistlc  about  the  outcome  of  such  In- 
ten'entlon  by  the  Federal  Government 
I  submit  that  it  is  time  the  American 
people  awakened  to  what  is  being  im- 
posed upon  tliem.  If  we  want  to  have 
Goverrmient  clo.^e  to  the  people,  if  they 
want  their  local  mayor  and  city  council, 
county  commissioners.  Governors,  and 
lej;islators  able  to  be  anytliing  but  local 
.-tooges  for  the  Federal  Government, 
then  we  camiot  tolerate  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  internal  affairs  of  local 
and  State  govcinments.  We  cannot  tol- 
erate any  bill  that  miposes  mandatory 
collective  barg.Tining  and  binding  arbi- 
tration upon  the  cities  and  counties  of 
this  country'. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  "Still  No 
Right  To  Strike  Agauist  Govermnent  En- 
tity," a  timely  editorial  printed  In  the 
De.'-eret  News  on  March  14.  1975. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tho  fol- 
!ov  ing  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
V  a-  ordered  t j  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S  IT '_  Xo  RiOFiT  To  Strike  .-\'.\^xst  Govtp.?:- 
MrvT  ENTirv 

■;!:e  right  to  organize  unions  among  gov- 
-inieut  emp'oyes  is,  now  widely  recoi:nlzed  — 
icovided  the  rights  are  .safeguarded,  for  tho.-e 
..  ho  do  not  choose  to  Join  a  union. 

Wiuit    liii-i    iu-\er    been    rfCogiiLied.    and 
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•  hould  not  be.  Is  any  Implied  or  actual  right 
to  strike  against  any  segment  of  federal, 
state,  or  local  government. 

So  Governor  C.ilvlu  L.  Riinipr  n  w.is  cor- 
rect till.-  week  when  he  warned  the  L'r.nh  Pub- 
lic Employees  A.'^.sojlatlon  (UPEA)  that  any 
voluntary  absenfc  fr.im  work  by  a  state  of- 
flcer  or  employee  without  nulhorl;i.%tlon 
v.ou!d  be  considered  a  resignation  from  state 
tmployment.  In  other  word.s — fired. 

Such  clear  wording  is  needed  becuu.se  the 
public  employes'  union  recently  voted  to  re- 
move the  "no  strike"  clause  from  its  con- 
stitution. And  that  can  have  only  one  mean- 
ing: the  union  would  not  bar  Itself  from 
striking  if  circumstances  arose. 

Strikes  must  be  prohibited  again.st  gov- 
ernment for  several  reasons.  One  Is  that  gov- 
ernments exist  to  provide  essenti.^l  services 
for  the  people,  and  no  luilon  should  be 
cr.^nted  the  power  to  put  government  out  of 
bu.<ines3  whenever  it  chooses,  as  happened  in 
Ne'v  York  City  a  fcv.-  years  ago. 

Becavise  of  the  dependence  of  citizens  on 
'hose  services,  it  Is  not  possible  for  govern- 
inent  to  go  out  of  biiainess  or  u;>e  all  of  the 
counterweapons  tiiai  are  available  to  private 
industry  ui  a  labor  dispute  Thus  jiovern- 
mcnts  are  more  vulnerable  to  the  strike,  at 
least  in  general    than  l?s  private  Industry 

In  addition,  unions  should  not  he  given  the 
power  to  conduct  raids  on  tlie  public  treas- 
ury at  will.  Government  must  be  the  servant 
ff  all,  and  not  a  source  of  money  to  be  looted 
!)y  special  mierests. 

There  are  already  nio-.emenis  in  tlie  9l!h 
C  ingress  to  Impose  nta  only  collective  bar- 
L-alning  on  all  tax-supported  units  of  govern- 
ment below  the  federal  level,  but  to  require 
compul.sory  union  membership  as  well.  At 
lea.st  bills  are  currently  before  Congress  to 
achieve  those  obje  tlves:  H.R.  8679.  the  Clay 
oill.  and  two  Senate  bills,  S3294  and  S829.5. 
supportfd  by  Harrison  Williams  iD-New 
Jersey) . 

The  C^'iy  bill,  couaidered  the  toughest  of 
the  three,  would  obligate  every  "state,  politi- 
cal subdlvLsion  town,  city,  county,  borough, 
district,  school  board,  board  of  regents  public 
or  quasi-public  corporation,  or  any  other  en- 
tity which  is  tax  supported,  to  abide  by  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  to  obey  the  decisions 
of  the  N.itional  Public  Employment  Rela- 
tions Commission. 

Among  those  provi-ions  are  authorizing 
■trikes  of  public  school  teachers,  policemen, 
uremen.  and  other  government  employes  a.-,  a 
part  of  the  day-to-day  routine,  requiring 
funding  of  unlo;i  bosses  by  unwilling  em- 
ployes, and  granting  monopoly  status. 
through  exclusive  bargaining  rights,  to  a 
union  without  secret  ballot  elections  in  most 
ca'-f's. 

The  mere  fact  that  such  a  bill  has  been 
Incroduced  Is  reason  enough  to  be  concerned 
about  vinion  activities  among  t;o\ernment 
employes.  For  as  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  declared  many  years  ago: 

A  strike  of  public  employes  manifests 
nothing  le.ss  than  an  intent  on  their  part  to 
obstruct  the  operation  of  government  until 
their  demands  are  satisfied.  Such  action, 
looking  toviard  the  paralysis  of  government 
by  those  who  have  sworn  to  suppcirt  it.  is  un- 
ilu:ikab!o  ai.d  intolerable." 


.?.\LUTE  TO  BYELORUSSI.\N 
I.N'DEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NrW    J-R3tT 
IN    IHL  UOUbt;  OF  REITJESKNT.^TIVFS 

Tiiesdau.  Munh   35.  1975 

Mr.  P^ORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  free  men  throughout 

the  v.orld   to  celebrate  the   57(h   nnp.i- 
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vei^ary  of  Byelorussian  Independence. 
On  March  25.  1918,  representatives  of 
ihe  Byelorussian  people  threw  off  the 
chains  of  Ras.'ian  domination  and,  by 
declaring  their  independence,  .joined  the 
woild  commimity  as  a  free  nation.  They 
derlared  a  nation  of  eQuahty  under  law. 
religious  toleration  and  cultural  freedom: 
V.  nation  like  our  own. 

However,  in  December  of  1918  the 
I  h;;ins  that  had  bound  the  Byelorassian 
poople  to  Ru.Svsian  oppression  were  again 
forged  as  Russian  Bolshevik  armies  in- 
vaded the  young  Republic.  Today  the 
Bycloru--sian  people  live  under  the  yoke 
of  Ru.-sjan  tyranny,  which  has  not  loos- 
ened in  this  era  of  detente.  The  Byelo- 
ru.ssian  peoijle  still  struggle  to  maintain 
their  cultural  and  national  identity. 

On  three  occasions  since  1918  the  Bye- 
lorussian people  have  risen  to  free  their 
homeland  from  foreign  rule. 

Today  on  this  57th  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian  independence,  we,  the 
American  people,  salute  a  nation  that 
refuses  to  die  in  the  hope  that  the  future 
will  bring  new  life  to  its  freedom-loving 
people. 


NO  MORE  MIUTARY  AID  tOR 
INDOCHINA 


l.\ 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  michk:.ix 
the;  house  OF  REPRESENIATIVES 

WedJicsdav.  March  26,  1975 


Mr,  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  hai, 
been  more  than  2  years  since  the  Paris 
Peace  Accords  were  signed,  but  American 
dollars  and  machines  continue  to  fuel 
de.ith  and  devastation  in  both  Cambodia 
;ind  South  Vietnam.  After  more  tlian  a 
decade  of  American  military  involve- 
ment in  Indochina.  President  Ford's  cur- 
rent request  for  an  additional  $522  mil- 
lion in  military  a.s.-^istance  for  Indochina 
demonstrates  that  this  administration 
cjiuinues  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
military  solutions  and  in  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  policeman  of  the  world. 
Billions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of 
American  lives  could  not  impose  an 
American  solution  on  Southe.nst  Asian 
problems,  and  even  the  President  has 
acknowledged  that  the  $522  million  he 
has  requested  will  have  no  decisive  ef- 
fect. In.stead.  he  has  proposed  a  multi- 
ye":r  and  multibillior.  dollar  program  of 
military  a.ssistance  which  would  continue 
to  drain  the  people's  tax  dollars  from 
desperately  r.eoded  domestic  assistance 
programs. 

The  Congress  must  not  sliovel  still  an- 
other $522  million  into  the  quicksand  of 
Indochina.  It  is  past  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  make  President  Ford  realize  that 
the  American  people  have  had  enough  of 
corrupt  dictitorshlps  in  Indochina  which 
the  United  States  has  created  and  pro- 
tected. At  a  time  when  the  real  interna- 
tional danger  is  mass  starvation 
throughout  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America,  it  would  be  unconscionable  to 
send  more  military  equipment  to  Indo- 
china to  destroy  lives,  not  build  and  sus- 
tain them.  When  the  American  economy 
Ls  on  the  verge  of  national  collapse.  It  is 
e.  pecially  absurd  to  spend  million?  more 
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in  a  futile  effort  t3  prop  up  govei  liments 
which  do  not  even  enjoy  the  support  of 
their  own  people.  It  was  for  these  rea- 
.sons  that  I  recently  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions to  offer  the  following  testimony 
in  opposition  to  military  as.-istonce  for 
Vietnam: 

.S!*lrMKNT  OK  Co.NC.Rtt-bMAN  JOH.N  CuNVKRS, 
,li;  .  BErOHE  THE  SUBCOMMlITEl  ON  DrFENSE 
.\lTROrKIATIONS,   M/.RCH   20,    1975 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  .jubcom- 
niiitee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
jiear  before  you  to  oppose  Pre.sident  Ford'.s 
supplemental  appropriation  request  for  mill- 
lary  Bssistance  to  South  Vietnam.  I  must 
admit,  however,  that  I  am  sadly  disappointed 
th.it  these  hearings  are  even  taking  place. 
The  Congress  has  regularly  re  eived  and  ap- 
))roved  proposals  for  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  ever  since  I  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1965.  Had  these  hearings  taken  place 
I  hen.  or  even  five  years  ago.  I  would  not  have 
been  surprised.  But  for  the  Congress  to  .seri- 
ously consider  wasting  *300  million  more,  on 
top  of  the  billions  which  have  already  been 
spent,  makes  me  wonder  what,  if  anything, 
the  Congrc-s  h:is  learned  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

There  is  no  neeit  for  iiurii'ate  iovnnienis. 
My  reasons  for  opposing  these  extri  iiiUll.ins 
for  South  Vietnam  are  simple: 

We  can't  atford  it. 

It  won't  do  any  good. 

Thieu  doesn't  deserve  it. 
No  threat  of  impending  di^.i.'^itr  or  promise 
of  glorious  sucies.^  cuu  make  tlie.se  simple 
truths  disappear.  I  fail  to  .see  liow  any  mem- 
ber of  this  cominitU'e  or  the  Congress  can 
.--upport  the  Prcsldfiifs  rcijnf-si  ualcss  he  can 
refute  them. 

Certainly  no  one  here  would  have  the 
temerity  to  argue  that  the  economy  of  the 
Ignited  States  and  the  welfare  of  its  people 
are  so  .-strong  and  secure  that  we  need  not 
L;lve  a  sc'ond  thought  to  throwing  away  $300 
million.  Let  any  Congres.>m;m  who  supports 
This  request  go  down  to  the  unemployment 
otlices  in  his  or  her  district  and  explain  to 
the  croud  already  gathered  there  that  is300 
million  is  a  small  price  to  pay  in  order  to 
save  President  'Ihieu  from  joiiuug  the  ranks 
of  the  Jobless. 

I  have  advoi'atcd  iluit  the  it-dcral  goverii- 
luent  a.ssume  the  role  of  employer  of  last  re- 
son  for  men  and  women  unable  to  find  work. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  Administration 
only  seems  uitrrested  in  paying  the  salaries 
of  the  colonels  and  generals  of  South  Vlet- 
luun  who  would  not  be  able  to  continue  the 
autocratic  devastation  of  their  own  nation 
without  American  subsidies.  Iiihtead  of  em- 
ploying Americans  to  re-build  .\inerica.  Pres- 
ident Ford  would  have  us  employ  South 
Vietnamese  to  continue  to  destroy  South 
Vietnam.  For  the  Congress  to  sanction  such 
priorities  would  be  unconscionable. 

The  American  economy  would  have  to  be 
enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity  before  we 
could  afford  lo  send  this  ,$300  million  to 
South  Vietnam  because  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  aid  would  be  as  totally 
\vasted  as  if  we  btirned  it  instead.  I  doubt  If 
there  is  anyone  in  Washington  or  Saigon  who 
really  knows  proci.sely  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  In  support  of  the 
various  South  Vielnamese  regimes.  What  we 
do  know  for  certain  is  that  this  sum  is  astro- 
nomical, that  it  has  seriously  undermined 
the  American  economy  and  stimulated  the 
spiralling  inflation  we  continue  to  endure, 
and  that  it  has  brought  only  desolation  and 
Oe.uh  to  the  land  and  people  of  Vietnam. 

Even  in  ihid  unpredictable  world,  we  can 
be  sure  that  sending  $300  million  more  to 
South  Vietnam  will  have  no  perceptible  ef- 
fect on  progress  toward  peace.  Kot  even  the 
most  avid  proponents  of  this  aid  actually 
i'ssfvt  ;hat  ir  ciuUi  make  :iii'  diP>rc;>co  bc- 


•.ween  war  and  pe.ice.  Instead,  we  hear  ilic 
argument  that  this  money  must  be  appro- 
priated or  the  government  In  South  Vietnam 
will  eventually  collapse.  It  Is  beyond  arg\i- 
meni;  that  the  Thieu  regime  could  not  have 
survived  this  long  without  American  back- 
ing, and  that  it  will  rernain  in  power  only  so 
long  as  American  subsidies  continue.  The 
real  Is.^ue  then  becomes  not  this  ■s300  million 
request,  but  what  v.'lll  h.-ippeu  v,  lien  "h'l  e 
or)Uars  are  gone? 

For  too  many  years,  ;l.e  f'onsress  and  the 
.\merican  people  have  been  told  by  one  Ad- 
ministration after  another  that  if  we  only 
p.Hss  one  more  appropriations  bill  or  only 
send  a  tew  more  thousand  troops,  that  will 
finally  be  enough.  But  there  wil!  never  he 
enough.  Let  us  finally  be  honeso  enough  to 
admit  that  the  Saigon  governmeni  will  con- 
Linue  to  require  massive  Americui  suppor'. 
If  the  President  Is  sincerely  unwilling  to 
accept  the  fall  of  General  Tiiieii,  tlien  he 
I'annot  stop  with  this  S300  million  request: 
he  will  have  to  come  back  lor  m(jre.  again 
and  again.  If  this  is  not  his  iu.ention,  tiien 
inieu  will  fall  soon  afier  the  money  stops, 
and  that  might  as  well  happen  now  as  a  few 
mouths  and  hundreds  of  mill  ion,  <>:  dollar.-. 
fvom  now. 

These  choices  have  Ijeen  clear  :o  ;ne  .Ameri- 
can people  for  years,  and  ihey  have  made  it 
equally  clear  that  they  are  unwilling  to  make 
an  open-ended  and  endle.ss  commitment. 
This  does  not  reflect  a  callous  disregard  for 
iiuman  life  in  Adia;  instead,  it  demons. rates 
a  na'ional  vinwilllngne.s  to  support  further 
dictatorship  and  repression  in  .Sotith  Viet- 
nam. Even  if  the  United  States  could  afford 
it,  and  even  if  U  would  really  make  a  difler- 
cnce,  the  Saigon  regime  doe.s  no;  deserve 
American  support.  From  Diem  la  Thieu,  the 
tjnited  States  has  exalted  and  ^u.«l.\)ned  a 
series  of  petty  tyrants,  none  of  whom  ever 
a'J einpted  the  seriotis  economic  and  poli'ical 
reforms  which  might  have  earned  ihem  ihe 
affection  and  support  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. The  Viet  Coug  and  North  Vietnamese 
nave  been  able  to  fight  so  long  and  so  suc- 
cessfully on  what  is  supposed  to  be  enemy 
ground  because  they  have  been  fighing  only 
the  government,  not  the  people,  of  Soith 
Vietnam. 

For  much  too  long,  Thieu  and  hi^  prcde.-es- 
sars  were  svipported  by  American  lives.  Now  It 
Is  only  American  money  and  machinery 
which  continue  the  devastation.  But  whehcr 
the  triggers  are  pulled  and  the  buttons 
pushed  by  American  or  South  Vietnamese 
fingers  makes  absolutely  no  diflerence  to  the 
villagers  who  see  their  faniiiles  );illed  and 
t-beir  homes  destroyed. 

There  must  come  an  end  to  this  madne.-s. 
It  should  never  have  begun  but,  once  begun, 
it  .should  have  been  stopped  years  ago.  More 
lives  are  wasted  each  day.  Let  It  finally  end— 
here  and  now. 

My  opposition  to  more  military  aid 
for  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  is 
shared  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  Detroit  and  by  their  elected 
representativ^es  who  serve  on  the  Detroit 
City  Cojncil.  The  members  of  the  city 
council  recognize  that  a  continuation  of 
American  militarism  abroad  is  detrimen- 
tal to  Goverrmient  efforts  to  relieve  the 
depression  which  now  engulfs  Detroit 
and  which  is  quickly  spreading  through- 
out the  United  States.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Councilman  Clyde  Cleveland 
and  Councilwoman  Maryann  Mahaffey, 
the  city  council  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  calling  for  a  total  U.S. 
military  withdrawal  from  Indochina  and 
emphasizing  that  first  priority  must  be 
given  instead  to  creating  jobs  and  reoi  e- 
ating  the  cities  of  America: 
Resolution 
By  Council  Members  Mahafr.'v  and 
Cleveland: 


When  as.  The  Nation,  and  Detroit  iu  par- 
i. pillar,  faces  .seri  )u.-5  problems,  Including 
.shortage  of  money  for  services  because  of 
inflation  and  unemployment;  f<nd 

Whereas,  Our  ii^creased  economic  prob- 
lems are  traceable  in  part  to  the  past  govern- 
mental policy  of  hign  e.xpenditure  for  both 
'•gun.5  and  butter  ;  and 

■.Vliereas.    The    serious   problems   of    infa- 

i'.n  and  uncmiJoyment  call  for  re-e.\amiiia- 

fioii  of  governmental  badgeti  at  every  level 

in  order  to  shift  nioiiie;  to  re-.tore  hope  and 

WPU-being:  and 

Whereas,  On  Jan  lary  27,  )9~:i.  the  Uniied 
.'■'tsies  Governmenf.  repre.semed  by  the  Sec- 
ri'.'.ry  oi  State,  sigii'.d  the  Pans  Peace  .^gree- 
nifuf  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  the 
li'ace  in  Vietiiam:  and 

Whereas,  There  is  no  pt.ice  m  Tndochij;.* 
;.  .1  there  is  lonrimiPd  US.  militarv  aid 
wiiich  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  U.S.  ■  \m- 
port  of  the  Paris  Peace  .Ajneement :  and 

Whereas.  The  huge  sums  allocated  to  td- 
dijchina  would  best  bcneli":  .Aini-rican  work- 
er'.- stifTeritig  from  unemploymen;  by  provid- 
ing jobs  that  will  prodtce  consumer 
pr:;<lucv.s:  Now  therei'orf  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Detroit  Ci.y  Coun -ii 
■r:,lls  upon  ;)ie  United  States  Governmei  ■ 
t<i  live  up  to  its  pledge  of  coniolete  with- 
drawal from  Indochina:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  ihe  Detroit  City  Council 
■tipports  all  Congressional  initiatives  to  ci;' 
U.S.  military  and  ecor.omlc  aid  not  providfl 
for  in  the  Pari--  Peace  .^grcciiif ni:  and  be  n 
fur I  her 

Resolved.  I'lK't  the  Clerk  -end  cojnes  of 
this  resolntion  to  Prtsident  Gerald  Ford,  the 
.'Secretary  of  State.  Henry  Ki.^v-iiiger,  tiie  Mlch- 
igai  Senators  and  Represcn'atives.  the  I  i- 
aNoii  Orlice  of  the  People'.;  Repub'ic  of  Ch.:-  i 
•.1:10  tlie  Ru.siian  Embi^^y  i;i  Washington, 
D.C:  .Ttid  be  it  further 

P(-solved,  That  the  Pari"  Peace  .^trPeniPi.; 
t)c  immediately  and  fally  implemented: 
a.'.'l  he  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Coimcil  supports  .lan- 
uarv  21.  1975  as  "Pari'^  Peace  Acords  on 
Indojiiiui)  Bay". 

Adopted  as  follows: 

'i'eas  —  Countlhntn  Biowtit.  Cleveland. 
F  jerhard.  Hood,  Kelley,  Mahaf!>y.  and 
Prf^ident  Levin  —  7. 

N'av.s — Council  Member  K'gt^n^l. 


l'i:OPOSAL  FOR  A  NATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  BICENTENNIAL  HONOR  PRE- 
SENTED BY  THE  COLLEGI.ATr 
.SCHOOL   or   PASSAIC.    N.J. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

"i       NKW     JlJt-ti'V 

1\'    THK  HOUSK  OF   REPRfc^KN  TATiV}  .S 

WcdnLsdau.  Morcli   2<',.  1!>75 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  A-  our  people 
l)i'epare  for  our  Nation's  Bicentennial 
observance  to  be  celebrated  during  the 
coming  year,  1976.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  preparatory  pro- 
gram underway  at  the  Collegiate  School 
located  in  the  city  of  Passaic,  my  Eighth 
Congre.ssional  District.  State  of  New  Jei- 
sey,  which  has  impressed  me  with  iis 
potential  for  bringing  into  our  Bicenten- 
nial activities  wholeso.me  team  spirit  and 
maximum  participation  of  the  school- 
children, teachers,  and  academic  coni- 
mui^itv  throughout  our  United  States  of 
America. 

I  first  learned  of  ihu  Collegiate 
Sc'ioors  program  from  the  moderator 
and  moving  force  behind  this  program 
for  a  National  Board  of  Bicentennial 
Honor,  tli?  headmaster  of  the  Collegiate 
S:  liiK)!,  Dr.  .J:ines  P.  Kane.  He  has  in- 
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\ited  the  Govcniors  of  all  of  our  States 
to  send  him  and  to  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dciit.s  at  Collefeiate  Schuol  a  Bicentennial 
letter  of  greeting  or  an  ofTicial  proclama- 
tion or  special  scroll  to  be  placed  on  the 
Eictnteni\ial  display  at  Collegiate 
S'honl,  The  teai.hers  and  children  at 
Collegiate  School  are  al>o  exchanging 
tiicetings  and  hand'.vritten  notes  sharing 
experiences  that  they  have  had  with 
other  faculty  members  and  .siu.ients 
fin-outhouL  our  countrv. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  communion  of  people 
and  free  exchange  of  information  and 
communication  if.  one  of  the  most  sym- 
bohr  expressions  of  America  that  we 
could  portray  during  our  Nation's  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration  and  I  am  pleased 
nr.d  honored  to  join  with  tlie  Collet;iate 
S.hool  in  tliis  most  significant  excliange 
(■(  Rood'.viU  for  national  and  interna- 
tional understar.ding  among  all  peoples 

<  f  the  world. 

For   a   mote   detiiilod   edification  and 

<  liirification  of  the  Collegiate  Bicenten- 
i.iid  Celebration  activities,  with  your 
lijrinis.sion.  I  would  like  to  in.sert  at  this 
point  in  our  historic  journal  of  Congress 
a  recent  article  written  by  Dr.  Kane  for 
the  Collegiate  School  new.'-papcr  to- 
f;et!ier  with  a  letter  that  Dr.  Kane  has 
rcrwardtd  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Silt  Lake  City.  Utah,  public  schooL- 
v.luih  could  sene  as  a  sample  letter  for 
tiio.<e  who  wish  to  participate  in  tliis 
'national  exchange  of  cnnuiiiuucations  " 
Ijroject. 

Dv  K,  ne's  article  is  as  follow.-: 

HEAnMASTER's   CoRNi  tt 

(By  James  P.  Kanei 
Gi.e  me  a  place  to  .stand,"  iuld  Ar.hi- 
iiipdes,  "Hnd  I  will  move  the  world."  And  tlil.s 
niornltig.  members  of  CoUegiate.  I  challenge 
i.s  all  to  move  America  In  some  sniall  wiiy  In 
The  next  year  or  so.  As  a  nation,  we  .ire  en- 
tering a  per!r>d  of  celebration  and  perhaps. 
l:ke  Spnnjr.  it  has  come  Jn.st  in  time.  We  are 
nbotit  to  celebrate,  all  of  n.s.  onr  only  couu- 
tiy -i  200th  Birthday.  We  near  our  nationil 
Bicentennial. 

I  call  upon  all  of  you  now  to  release  some 
'■.  pe  of  creative  energy  across  thui  great  laud 
m  the  coming  m-'isths  in  a  C-jUegiate  re:-og- 
iiition  of  the  Bicentennial.  Do  something 
;ndividi!.il'.y.  or  in  small  groups,  or  from 
clas.,es.  or  m  Student  Council,  or  from  onr 
teams,  or  as  Home  Rooms.  Involve  everyone. 
Reach  out  and  create  some  po.-itive  things 
f.'om  Collegiate  which  will,  in  their  collec- 
tup  resulu.  move  America,  Already,  for  ex- 
ample, the  lower  schtx.!  tt-achers  and  tlieir 
cla.<>*-s  are  Joining  me  in  collecting  from  our 
younger  atudent.s  a  variety  of  personal  let- 
•erd  and  pictures  and  the  like  -vhlcli  will  by 
the  time  you  read  this  have  Ijeen  sent  to 
similarly  aged  clashes  in  places  such  as  Salt 
Lake,  and  Nome,  and  Hannibal.  Mis.Muri. 
.\nd  El  Pa.so.  Texas.  In  so  doing  we  will  at- 
•i-:npt  t  >  share  with  young  Americans  else- 
>  here  what  It  la  like  to  live  in  these  times. 
la  our  New  Jersey,  and  in  our  Collegiate. 
VSei:  iak  them  :o  ^nd  back  to  u.-.  letters  and 
nungs  dealing  with  their  way  of  life  and 
po.'itiblv  how  they  m.ight  be  obser/lug  our 
na;l  )ua!  BicenteniUal  In  their  distant  home.s 
and  .schools.  As  a  result.  I  hope  we  may  be- 
come good  friends  in  the  next  year  and  a 
h.alf  and  the  poisibllltie.s  of  exchange  are 
.'.  lihont  limit.  It  will  bring  lus  closer  to- 
gether as  fellow  Americans:  and  this  is  a 
iiuble  and  worthy  goal  for  u.s  all. 

But  thLs  IS  only  one  example  of  wiiat  ue 
laigUt  do  frcm  Collegiate.  We  are  shackled 
'inly  by  our  iuiaylnatlou.  Some  of  us,  for  ex- 
-imple,  might  do  a  series  of  paintings  about 
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American  history:  another  claas  might  like 
to  gather  data  and  sink  a  time  capsule  out 
behind  tlie  school  to  be  dng  up  In  the  vear 
2000.  or  2076  which  would  tell  Collegians 
then  what  Collegians  today  are  like,  and  what 
Is  Important  to  us  now.  One  cla.-.s  might  like 
to  CI  iiecr  fund-s  and  plant  another  tree  out- 
side: another  group  could  exchange  a  \ear- 
bCHik  with  a  school  group  in  South  Carolina, 
or  our  Student  Council  might  send  a  record- 
ing to  a  Student  Council  ui  Cody,  Wyoming, 
a.king  for  one  back  Irom  tl.em  In  return 
Cheerleaders  could  exchange  letters  and  r  lake. 
a  collection  of  them  here  from  around  t!ie 
country  from  cheerleaders  m  places  like 
Maine,  or  Montana,  or  Illinois,  or  Alabama 
For  mv  part,  I  have  written  per.-.ruially  each 
>*ate  Governor  requesting  that  each  send  a 
»-pecinc  Bicentennial  messatje  of  some  kind 
to  the  men  and  women  of  Collegiate  We'll 
collect  the  results  and  make  a  growing  di.s- 
play  board  for  tlie-se  in  our  library.  It  actu- 
ullv  doesn't  matter  what  we  do  but  let's  be- 
gin Lets  let  it  always  be  said  that  at  a  re- 
mnrkable  time  In  onr  nation's  hi-^t^ry,  Col- 
legiate again  did  it.s  share  One  school  can 
make  a  di.'ferenre.  We'll  nrt  have  thS  chaii'>^ 
again. 

Americ.i  is  special.  And  for  all  of  her  re- 
cent travail,  she  remains  special.  Remember 
this:  two  hundred  years  Ls  a  very  long  survi- 
•.nl  lime  indeed  for  a  nation  founded  merely 
on  ideal-;  Tlie  democratic  city-states  of  an- 
iiHiit  Giecrp  turned  into  tyrannies.  Tl^.e  re- 
public of  Rome  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cae=ars  before  Christ  v.iis  born.  More  re- 
cently in  hUstory.  the  French  Revolutions- 
based  on  Ideal.s  similar  to  ours — became  Na- 
poleon's personal  empire  inside  of  twent> 
years.  In  our  own  time,  the  Ru,-^siiiii  revolu- 
tion which  overthrew  the  autocratic  c^ars 
was  in  the  grip  of  an  Inhnitely  more  auto- 
cratic Stfllin  In  le.ss  than  two  decades.  As  a 
>otmg  nation,  we  ha'e  endured  m  sheer  tern- 
of  ft  dedication  to  an  Ideal.  And  I  call  upon 
us  all  to  help  celebrate  that  previous  irtenl 
in  the  montlis  just  ahead  .■\rchiniedes  would 
be  proitd. 

Dr.  Kane's  letter  to  the  .school  super- 
intendent of  Salt  Lake  City  Ls  as  follows; 

C 'I,!  r(;i\TE   S?i  inxu,, 
rassair.  N.J.,  Jamiar-j  15.  V.i7'> 

Sl-PFRINIENOFNT    OF    SCHOOL.S, 

Siult  Lake  City  Public  Schools, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah . 

Df\r  Sis:  We  are  getting  underway  here 
at  Collegiate  School  our  Blcentf'nnlal  cele- 
braMon  and  I  write  this  morning  to  ask  that 
yon  join  us  in  It.  Onr  hope  is  to  h;ue  Col- 
let;iate  youngsters  reach  out  across  America 
and  share  some  common  experiences  with 
-Mmilar  clas.ses  In  parts  of  our  great  land. 
And  our  Second  Grade  clas.s  has  picked  Salt 
L.ike  City  to  greet. 

I  wonder  if  you  miglu  send  the  enclosed 
lef-,ers  from  our  Second  Grade,  aloiii;  with 
ihe  cover  letter  from  Mrs  Dt.ine  Martyniuk  — 
our  Second  Grade  teacher —  to  a  Second 
CJrude  somewhere  In  the  Salt  Lake  .=y.stem 
and  a-k  that  they  respond  lo  us  in  some 
similar  manner.  I  think  It  will  be  a  fine 
learning  experience  for  the  children  as  well  as 
providing  both  classe.s  with  the  cl:ance  to 
meet  new  friends,  however  distant.  In  fact. 
I  see  the  project  with  on-going  possibilities 
for  them  !-lnce  there  are  .so  many  thlng.s 
they  might  share  in  the  coming  Bicentennial 
months. 

My  warm  thanks  and  best  wishes 
Sincerely, 

JvMvs   P.  K\xi:,   Ell  D 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  national  board  of 
Bicentennial  honor  program  to  our  peo- 
ple. Hopefully,  the  entliusiasm  transmit- 
ted by  Dr,  Kane  will  prompt  as  refresh- 
ing and  contagious  response  as  he  has 
conveyed  to  me  and  that  many,  many 
other  members  of  our  Nation's  academic 
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community  will  want  to  participate  In 
this  forum  of  communication  and  good- 
will. 


S\N'  .ANTONIO  TO  FETE  DR,  JAMES 
P.  HOLLERS 


HON.  CLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  Tr.v:,\s 
'N    r'HE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdncsdny,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  TEAGLT:.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. April  5.  1975,  the  city  of  San  An- 
tonio will  fete  Dr.  James  P.  Hollers,  a 
past  pre.sidcr.t  of  the  American  Dental 
A.ssociation,  b.\  a-vvarding  him  the  annual 
Camellia  Av.ard.  v.hich  will  be  another 
in  his  long  list  of  outsutnditig  achieve- 
ments. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  kiio^vn 
Dr.  Hollers  over  the  past  number  of 
years,  and  I  worked  with  him  quite 
closely  diu'ing  the  period  of  time  he 
served  as  chairman  of  th.e  board  of 
trustees  of  the  San  Antonio  Medical 
Foundation  in  the  establisliment  of  the 
VA  hospital  in  tiiat  cilv. 

The  Siui  Antoiiio  Lig!u  and  the  San 
Antonio  Expre.ss  have  both  carried  ar- 
ticles en  Dr,  Hollers  which  appeared  in 
their  editions  of  Sunday.  March  16  and 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  tlicm  at  tiiis  point 
in  the  Rfcord; 

Dr.,  H..IIFRS  To  RFC  I  IVL  C.\MVlLt\  .AV.ARI) 

( B>  Myrt  le  Oe linger) 

II  roni  the  Exprcss-Ncv.-.s,  Mar,  16,  l!)731 

•  Belie-. e   It   or  not,"   wrote   Bob  Ripley  i.i 

his    world-circling     cartociii    in     the     1930s. 

"there    is    a    dentl-t    in    Te-;as    named    Dr 

Hollers  I" 

With  today's  painle--^  dentistry,  thut  pun 
'.vould  hardly  stand  up.  but  during  the  years 
of  dental  college  and  early  practice,  San  An- 
tonio's Jl.m  Hollers  took  a  lot  cf  kidding 
about  his  name. 

On  Saturday.  April  5,  Dr,  James  P,  Hollers, 
D  D.S  ,  a  pa-t  prtNideiu  cif  the  .\inerican  Den- 
ial .^.-.scx'lation,  will  receive  Joske's  annua! 
Camellia  A'A-ard,  another  In  a  long  list  o! 
honors  asid  achle\T ments. 

In  making  the  announcement,  William  W 
McCormick,  Joske's  president,  said; 

"Dr  Hollers  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
of  service  In  eovernmental  work,  in  civic 
affairs  and  m  his  profession.  We  are  ^ery 
proi;d  to  honor  him  for  his  dedicated  leader- 
:^hlp  in  developine  the  S<'u;li  Texas  Medical 
Center. 

"This  itlOO  million  facility,  with  an  annual 
budget  of  over  $100  million,  is  a  major  center 
of  education,  research  and  patient  care,  and 
a  majir  factor  in  the  economy  of  San  An- 
tonio, It  is  our  privilege  to  name  him  as  the 
recipient  oj  our  10th  annual  Camellia 
.\wnrd," 

"bi  ack  tie" 
llie  "black  tie"  event  will  be  held  at  tlte 
University     of    Texas    Institute    of    Texan 
Cultures, 

The  Camellia  Award  Is  being  sponsored 
for  the  sixth  year  by  the  Wives  Club  of  the 
University  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center, 
with  proceeds  to  benefit  the  Me<llca!  and 
Dental  Students  Financial  Assistance  Fund. 
Mrs,  George  O,  Meyer  Is  president,  and  Mrs. 
James  M,  Chllders  Is  social  chairman  of  the 
organization. 

Re.sen-ations  are  $39  per  couple,  50  percent 
fax  dertti^tible.  Formal  Invitations  are  In  th» 
mail. 

Cocktails  will  be  served  at  7:30  p,m.  on  the 
veranda,  v.eathtr  permitting  or  In  the  foyer. 
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At  8:30  p.m.  the  party  will  move  to  the  ro- 
tunda where  a  steak  dinner  (seated)  ■will  be 
served  by  candlelight. 

.'^fter  dinner,  a  fashion  show  salute  to  Dr. 
Hellers'  many  accomplishments  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Joske's  fashion  coordinator  Vickl 
Nichols.  (Del,  who  will  model  In  the  show.  Is 
pictured  above  with  Dr.  Hollers  against  a 
partial  view  of  the  medical  center). 

Mr.  McCormick  will  then  present  the 
Camellia  Award,  a  painting  by  Clay  F. 
McGaughy,  Jr.,  commissioned  for  the 
occasion. 

Tlie  award  will  precede  by  only  three 
months  another  milestone  In  Dr.  Hollers' 
career.  On  July  25,  the  $27  million  University 
of  Texas  Dental  School  will  be  dedicated  at 
the  South  Texas  Medical  Center.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped  dental 
schools  In  the  country. 

Ranked  second  last  year  among  accredited 
dental  schools,  the  U.T,  facility  is  working 
10  become  first  In  the  United  States  both  In 
the  physical  plant  and  academic  excellence, 

CAREER 

Dr.  Hollers  had  much  to  do  with  bringing 
the  dental  school  to  San  Antonio  as  well  as 
other  facilities  in  the  vast  South  Texas 
Medical  Center. 

Since  Methodist  Hospital  opened  Its  doors 
there  in  1963,  some  20  institutions  have  been 
completed  or  are  under  construction.  The 
University  of  Texas  Nursing  School  will  be 
dedicated  on  April  4. 

From  1957  to  1970,  Dr.  Hollers  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trtistees  of  the 
San  Antonio  Medical  Foundation.  On  Oct.  1, 
1970  he  retired  from  active  dental  practice 
to  become  executive  director. 

Since  its  Inception  In  1947.  the  foundation 
has  overcome  many  obstacles  to  secure  683 
acres  of  land  and  establish  the  ever-growing 
medical  complex  In  the  Oak  Hills  area.  The 
foundation  set  out  to  attract  Institutions  and 
facilities  related  to  health  education,  re- 
search, patient  care  and  service  which  would 
assure  highest  standards  of  achievement. 

A  milestone  was  reached  In  1966  with 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Medical  School  and  the  Bexar 
County  Teaching  Hospital. 

All  applications  for  land  in  the  medical 
complex  are  directed  to  Dr.  Hollers. 

Born  In  Canadian,  Texas,  April  17,  1889, 
Jim  Hollers  attended  Southern  Methodist 
University  and  Texas  Dental  College  and 
received  his  DDS  degree  from  Tulane 
University. 

To  list  his  many  honors  and  achievements 
would  require  columns.  Among  the  high- 
lights are  the  presidency  of  the  ADA,  as  well 
as  presidency  of  the  Texas  Dental  Associa- 
tion. 1959-60.  and  of  the  San  Antonio  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society,  1955. 

He  was  president  of  the  San  Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1956-57  and  chair- 
man of  the  San  Antonio  Board  of  Education. 

Dr.  Hollers  served  with  the  U.S.  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  In  World  War  I  and  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Dental  Corps  in  World  War  II. 
He  holds  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserves,  and  is  a  con- 
sultant to  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  and 
Lackland  Hospital. 

He  has  served  as  a  civilian  aide  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Medical  Policy  Council  Office 
and  the  special  committee  of  the  Hoover 
Commission. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club.  San 
Antonio  Cotintry  Club,  Masonic  Order, 
American  I,«glon  and  past  state  and  national 
president  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Association. 

IJEISiniE 

Dr.  Hollers  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  are 
parents  of  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  T. 
Jutson,  and  grandparents  of  Robert  Jutson 
III,  a  student  at  Rice  University,  and  Scott 
Jutson,  a  student  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Santa  Barbara, 
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Wben  asked  bow  he  manages  to  look  years 
yotmger  than  his  age,  he  mentioned  "good 
health  .  .  .  and  the  wonderful  world  we 
live  in  .  .  ." 

Then,  with  typical  humor,  quipped:  "Why 
shouldn't  a  man  of  49  look  young?" 

Dr,  James  P.  Hollers  To  Recefve  Camfi.lia 

Award 

(By  Reneta  Smith  Byrne) 

Dr.  James  P.  Hollers,  this  year's  Camellia 
Award  honoree,  is  a  robust  blend  of  drive, 
energy  and  vitality,  not  tempe^d  by  time. 

He  is  uncompromising  when  It  comes  to 
the  future  of  the  San  Antonio  Medical  Foun- 
dation, giving  up  a  dlstinguLshed  dentistry 
practice  to  become  executive  director  for  the 
foundation  in  1970. 

Even  with  the  magnificent  medical  facili- 
ties now  available,  Dr.  Hollers  says  "There  are 
still  many  things  we  need  to  make  a  complete 
medical  center.  The  number  one  on  my  pri- 
ority Is  a  cancer  hospital," 

This,  he  hopes  will  come  with  Phase  II. 
Phase  I  has  Included  The  University  of  Texas 
Medical  School  at  San  Antonio,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Dental  School  at  San  Antonio. 
The  University  of  Texas  Clinical  Nursing 
School  at  San  Antonio,  the  Bexar  County 
Teaching  Hospital,  Veteran's  Hospital,  Villa 
Rosa,  Cerebral  Palsy  Treatment  Center,  Com- 
munity Texas  Cradle  Society,  Oak  Hills  Med- 
ical Building,  San  Antonio  Community  Hos- 
pital, and  Ecumenical  Center  for  Religion 
and  Health. 

The  "pioneer"  institution.  Dr.  Hollers  said, 
was  the  progressive  and  now  expanding 
Southwest  Texas  Methodist  Hospital. 

The  plight  of  good  health  center  first  Inter- 
ested this  year's  Camellia  Awardee  in  the 
Fifties. 

"I  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  1956-57  at  which  time  the  San 
Antonio  Medical  Foundation  that  had  been 
chartered  in  1947  was  reorganized,  I  became 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1957  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  until  1970."  He  has 
been  an  ardent  spokesman  for  the  center 
ever  since. 

Honored  with  an  award  that  has  in  the 
past  saluted  such  notables  as  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  U.S.  Congressman  Henry  B,  Gon- 
zalez and  Mayor  Emeritus  Walter  McAllister, 
Dr.  Hollers  is  also  being  honored  for  his  out- 
standing career  in  governmental  work  and 
civic  affairs. 

"My  whole  life  is  my  profession  and  my 
civic  work,"  he  said  to  the  Interviewer  in  his 
office  atop  the  brand-new  Physicians'  Plaza 
with  a  commanding  view  of  the  medical  com- 
plex. 

In  the  dentistry  profession  40  years  which 
he  says  he  enjoyed.  Dr.  Hollers  considers  the 
highlight  of  that  career  the  year  he  was 
named  the  national  president  of  the  national 
Society  of  the  Dental  Association.  That  was 
in  1963-64.  "I  consider  It  the  greatest  honor 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  anyone  in  the  pro- 
fession." 

As  for  his  military  career.  Dr.  Hollers  names 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Medical  Policy  Council,  under  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  was  named  by 
the  late  Gen.  George  Marshall  as  one  of  four 
civilians  to  the  council  which  also  includes 
the  Surgeon-Generals,  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  He  also  served  as  civilian  aid 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  was  on 
active  duty  in  World  War  II,  He  presently 
holds  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  In  the 
U,S,  Air  Force  Reserves. 

There  is  much  to  attest  to  Dr.  Hollers' 
civic  work.  In  1937  he  was  appointed  to  the 
San  Antonio  School  District  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. A  year  later  he  became  its  president. 
"I  guess  the  greatest  accomplishment  was 
the  building  of  Alamo  Stadium,  It  was  a 
WPA  Project,  taking  a  rock  qtiarry  and  mak- 
ing a  stadium,"  There  is  a  tribute  plaque  i-.t 
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the  stadium  and  a  treasured  replica  in  his 

office. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Coordinating 
Board  of  the  Texas  Colleges  and  University 
System,  and  the  recipient  of  the  pr;sti'_'ion 
Golden    Deeds    Award    from    the    Exchange 
Club, 

Does  all  his  activities  leave  him  time  for 
hobbles?  "Alx)ut  the  only  hobby  I  have  be- 
sides watching  this  complex  grow  Is  golf,  hv.l 
that  is  something  that  should  not  be  men- 
tioned In  public!" 

When  Dr,  Hollers  leans  back  in  his  execti- 
tive  chair  and  sees  the  dedication  of  t!-e 
Nurses'  School  unfold  In  April  and  the  School 
of  Dentistry  dedication  on  July  25  of  this 
vear,  the  certain  amount  of  friction  from 
beginning  obstacles  "because  of  going  out 
'in  the  country'  to  buy  land  for  a  medica; 
center  "  will  seem  very  remote. 

"Our  concept  was  to  get  sufficient  land 
for  this  medical  center  which  we  did.  given 
to  the  foundation  by  a  group  known  as  Five 
Oaks  Inc."  However,  the  200  acres  i^idn't  I't 
long  and  the  foundation  found  themselves 
needing  more,  "With  the  help  of  many 
phUanthropists  and  many  people  involved, 
we  acquired  '183  additional  acres,"  For  Pha--e 
II  430  acres  will  be  used. 

He  envisions  the  center  as  a  continual  de- 
velopment of  institutions  that  w  Ul  make  San 
Antonio  "One  of  the  best  balanced  medical 
research  treatment  centers  In   America. 

"We've  gotten  the  basic  requiremenus  i.ov.-. 
Each  complements  the  other.  " 

But  Dr,  Hollers  says  "Tliis  center  Is  not 
a  one-man  undertaking.  The  San  Antoni  5 
Medical  Foundation  and  many  of  our  citi- 
zen.s — too  many  to  name — have  contributed 
funds  to  make  this  possible."  He  also  in- 
cluded the  City  of  San  Antonio  along  with 
the  City  Public  Service  Board  and  the  City 
Water  Board — the  latter  two  supplying  utili- 
ties for  a  citv  of  125,000. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDROME 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  GA"yT>OS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  I  have  seen  a  trend  among  Ameri- 
can businesses  to  internationalize  their 
image.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ad- 
vocate dropping  the  familiar  "Made  in 
the  U.S.A."  trademark  from  their  prod- 
ucts in  favor  of  one  advertising  "Made  in 
the  World." 

Now  this  international  syndrome  ap- 
pears to  have  infected  areas  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I,  for  one,  do  not  like 
it.  It  is  particularly  repugnant  to  me 
since  we  are  on  the  verge  of  celebrating 
America's  bicentennial  anniversary. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  became  the  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission.  Now.  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  International 
Relations  Committee.  How  far  will  this 
trend  go? 

Since  we  have  fed,  financed,  and  de- 
fended a  major  part  of  the  world  for 
more  than  three  decades,  perhaps  other 
House  committees  should  consider  their 
international  image.  The  Agricultural 
Committee  could  become  the  Interna- 
tional Breadbasket  Committee;  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  the 
International  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  the  Inter- 
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national  Military  Intervention  Commit- 
tee. 

Ultimately,  if  the  trend  continues.  I 
expect  someone  will  propose  the  Con- 
t;ress  of  the  United  States  should  hence- 
forth be  known  as  the  International  As- 
sembly of  North  American  States  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  an  international 
citizen  and  I  want  the  world  to  know  it. 
I  am  an  American.  I  will  stay  an  Ameri- 
can, regardless  of  this  current  craze  for 
an  international  image. 


MR.  PAUL  D    EHRET  HONORED 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF    C.^LIF'JR.N'I.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr,  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  honor  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  devoted 
public  servant  and  active  citizen  from 
my  district.  Mr.  Paul  D.  Ehret.  He  will  be 
retiring  this  June  after  27  years  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  San  Lorenzo  School 
District  and  deserves  our  recognition. 

Mr.  Ehret  attended  University  High 
School  in  Oakland  and  went  on  to  re- 
ceive degrees  in  political  science.  Eng- 
lish, and  educational  administration 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

After  5  years  in  the  Navy,  where  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander. Mr.  Ehret  became  deputy  countv 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Alameda 
County.  In  1948  he  moved  to  San  Lorenzo. 
Its  school  district  was  comprised  of  only 
six  elementary  schools. 

A  leader  and  a  planner  who  has  always 
kept  the  needs  of  his  community  in  the 
forefront,  Paul  Ehret  exemplifies  the 
true  public  servant.  With  a  minimum  use 
of  fimds,  but  with  great  administrative 
capability,  he  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  the  present  San  Lorenzo 
Unified  School  District.  It  consists  of  18 
elementary  schools,  four  junior  high 
schools,  three  senior  high  schools,  and  a 
continuation  high  school. 

The  district  is  also  the  sponsoring 
agency  for  a  three-district  regional  oc- 
cupational proeram  with  over  2.000  vo- 
cational students  and  an  adult  education 
program  with  over  3,000  participants. 

His  devotion  to  effective  educational 
programs  for  our  youth  led  him  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  State  teachers  re- 
tirement board,  the  advisory  council  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, and  as  chairman  of  the 
California  City  Superintendents.  He  cou- 
pled this  involvement  with  long  hours  of 
work  in  community  affairs.  His  active 
contributions  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, his  church,  and  other  local  organiza- 
tions serve  as  an  example  of  the  total 
citizen— a  leader  and  an  involved  mem- 
ber of  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
the  San  Lorenzo  district  and  express  Its 
cralitude  before  my  colleagues  today  for 
Pauls  accomplishments  and  untold  con- 
tributions  to   the   community.   I   know 
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you  join  me  in  wishing  him  and  his  fam- 
ily good  fortune  in  the  years  to  come. 


Manh  20,  I9;.l 


THE  COST  OF  ELECTRICITY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or    GEORGIA 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cost  of  electricity  is  of  grow- 
ing concern  to  almost  evci-j-body,  as 
utility  bills  are  beginning  to  approach 
rent  or  mortgage  payments. 

The  cause  of  the  big  increase  in  elec- 
tricity rates  is  mainly  the  increased  cost 
of  fuel  needed  to  run  electric  generators. 
This  in  turn  is  the  result  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

The  energy  crisis  is  the  result  of  Gov- 
ernment intervention  into  our  economy 
and  has  been  building-up  for  many  yeai-s, 
as  w  as  demonstrated  in  an  essay  by  Rob- 
ert Anderson  which  appeared  in  The 
Freeman  of  August  1973  and  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  March  21.  1975,  Con- 
gressional Record,  page  8289. 

Many  people  in  Georgia  are  extremely 
concerned  about  their  electric  bills.  As 
bad  as  they  are.  however,  they  are  far 
better  than  in  many  other  areas  of  the 
country.  For  example,  the  price  for  600 
kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  produced  by 
the  Georgia  Power  Co.  is  $19.59;  the 
price  in  New  York  City  is  $45.89;  in  Phil- 
adelphia it  is  $32.66;  in  Washington,  DC. 
it  is  $24.46;  in  Charlotte.  N.C.  it  is  $20.13. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  still  important  to 
publicize  the  special  problems  and  issues 
peculiar  to  electric  utility  companies,  be- 
yond their  increased  costs  due  to  the  en- 
ergj-  crisis.  An  excellent  summary  of 
these  Issue.?  is  provided  in  the  March  17. 
1975,  Issue  of  Research  Reports,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic Research,  Great  Barrington. 
Mass. 

The  Cost  of  Electricity 
During  an  upward  trend  of  tlie  general 
price  level  cau.sed  by  Lnflatnig  i  ihe  creation  of 
e.\ce.-^.s  purchasing  medial,  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  do  not  nece.s.sanly  increiv^e  at 
the  same  time.  The  prices  of  some  items  may 
at  times  increa.se  markedly  and  at  other  times 
change  little  or  even  decrexse.  Consumer  in- 
dignation and  protest.^  u.->ually  tend  to  focii.-; 
on  those  specific  itenw  whose  prices  are  in- 
creasing rapidly.  Oft«n  Implicit  in  the.se  pro- 
tests is  the  notion  that  the  producers  of  such 
items  are  responsible  for  ■'inflation"  (rising 
prices  1.  Within  recent  memory,  commodities 
>uch  as  oil.  meat,  building  materials,  sugar, 
Krain,  and  even  onions  have  received  such 
attention. 

The  production  and  distribution  of  electric 
power  probably  Ls  more  closely  linked  to  all 
lornxs  of  production  and  consumption  than 
any  other  industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
rates  charged  for  electricity  are  reviewed  by 
public  official.^  Such  rates  have  increased  by 
unprecedented  amounts  during  recent 
months  Accordingly,  many  consumers  have 
become  indignant  and  angry  not  only  with 
tlie  organizations  that  supply  electricity  but 
alsf)  with  the  officials  concerned.  Beoauie 
electricity  Is  the  product  of  a  regulated  in- 
dustry, it.s  price  i.s  determined  by  flat  rather 
than  by  competition.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  place  in  historical  perspective 
recent  increases  in  the  price  of  electricity  to 
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consumers   so   that  .some   of   the   i.ssue.;   in- 
volved may  become  clearer  to  the  reader. 

REGULATED   INDUSTRIES 

Privately-owned  but  publicly  regulated  en- 
terprises have  existed  for  many  centuries  An 
early  tenet  of  the  Common  Law  was  that  the 
services  of  certain  facilities,  such  as  ferries 
inns,  or  warehouses,  had  to  be  made  available 
to  all  comers  on  equal  terms.  This  principle 
remains  a  goal  of  public  regulation  to  this 
day.  and  the  legally  enforceable  right  to  buy- 
ers to  equal  treatment  by  sellers  has  been 
extended  to  many  industries  over  the  years 

A  .■econd  principle  of  regulated  industries 
arose  where  private  interests  were  encouraged 
to  build  and  operate  facilities  .such  as  bridges 
wharves,  or  turnpikes.  This  practice  reduced 
the  demands  on  public  fund.s.  and  where  the 
niducement  to  the  private  Interests  included 
an  e.xcluMve  franchise,  which  prevented  com- 
petuion.  the  authority  that  granted  the  fran- 
cni.e  retained  the  right  to  prevent  the  en- 

wouJd' bear  '■''""  '"'"""'"^  "^'"''  ^^^  '"^^'^^^ 
The  most  important  economic  characteris- 
tic ol  a  regulated  industry  usually  is  that  the 
mitial  capital  outlays  are  large  relative  to 
the  outlays  required  for  each  unit  of  output 
■-Vlso  the  physical  capltol  usuallv  Ls  such  that 
it-i  duplication  ,by  a  competitor,  for  exam- 
ple*   would  be  a  waste  of  resources 

Thus,  privately  owned  but  publicly-regu- 
ated  enterprises  have  been  seen  as  alterna- 
tives to  slate  run  enterprises.  Also,  the  mator 
purpo-e  of  r-ice  regulation  has  been  to  pre- 
vent otiicially-sanctioned  monopolists  from 
exacting  the  maximum  revenue  from  con- 
•sumers,  either  indivlduallv  or  as  a  group  In 
practice  the  prices  charged  by  regulated  In- 
dustries are  .set  somewhat  arbitrarily  because 
the  usual  market  mechanisms  are  aljsent  In 
general,  regulatory  authorities  must  set 
prices  high  enough  to  ensure  the  .solvency 
of  the  enterprises  concerned.  Occasionally 
technolc^gical  obsolescence,  or  restrictive  rules 
or  ta.xes.  can  result  in  a  situation  where  no 
price  will  provide  adequate  revenue  In  such 
instances,  the  regulated  industry  either 
ceases  to  function  or  continues  as  a  state- 
operated  and  subsidized  operation.  Canals 
.streetcars,  and  some  railroads  are  examples 
of  this  phenomenon. 

ASPECTS  OF  ELECTRICITY   PRODUCTION 

In  the  United  States  the  production  sale 
and  distribution  of  electric  power  Is  one  of 
several  regulated.  capital-Intensive  indus- 
tries. However,  there  are  many  aspects  of  the 
electric  utility  Industry  that  are  unique,  such 
as  the  ratio  of  capacity  to  actual  production 
and  the  ownership  of  a  portion  of  the  indus- 
try by  governments. 

Of  the  total  Installed  generating  capacity 
in  the  United  States,  about  three-quarters 
is  owned  by  private  companies  engaged  In 
the  business  of  selling  electricity:  about  one- 
fifth  belongs  to  governments  or  government- 
sponsored  co-operative  enterprises;  and 
about  5  percent  belongs  to  enterprises  that 
produce  power  for  their  own  use  (such  as 
railroad.s.  mines,  and  Industrial  establish- 
ments). Total  annual  production  of  electric- 
ity is  roughly  one-half  of  the  installed  ca- 
pacity. Tills  Is  not  only  becau.«e  facilities 
must  be  shut  down  periodically  for  repairs 
and  maintenance,  but  also,  and  more  im- 
portantly, because  the  use  of  electricity  varies 
substantially  according  to  the  time  "of  day 
and  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  residential  use  of  electricity  by  con- 
sximers  accounts  for  about  one-third  of  the 
electricity  sold  in  the  United  States.  However, 
residential  customers  account  for  about  89 
percent  of  all  customers  of  the  electric  utility 
industry.  The  accompanying  chart  shows  the 
average  annual  use  per  residential  customer: 
the  average  annual  bill  per  residential  cus- 
tomer. In  current  dollars  and  in  constant 
dollars  as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price 
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Index     (1935-1930—100);     and    the    average 
price  paid  per  kilowatt-hour,  also  in  current 
dollars  and  in  constant  dollars,  for  the  period 
1915  to   1974. 
TH"    EXPERIENCE    OF    RESIDENTIAL    CUSTOMERS* 

Inspection  of  the  chart  reveals  Information 
th  it  may  surprise  some  readers.  The  average 
prile  paid  per  kilowatt-hour  for  residential 
i-ervice  decreased  substantially  during  most 
f,r  the  postwar  period.  The  average  price  de- 
crci'^ed  from  $.0341  during  1945  to  a  low 
of  ?  0209  during  1969.  Since  then,  the  aver- 
age price  paid  by  consumers  per  kilowatt- 
horr  has  increased.  During  1973  that  price 
avcra;;ed   $.0238,  and   the  estimated  avcr.tge 


price 


for     1974,     $.0283,     increased    an    un- 


precedented 19  percent  from  that  during 
1973  Nevertheless,  the  average  price  paid 
per  unit  of  residential  electric  service  dur- 
ing  1974  was  less  than  that  during   1950. 

The  average  annual  uf^e  of  electricity  by 
re.-idcntial  customers  Increased  approxi- 
mately 7  percent  per  year  during  the  period 
1945  to  1973.  During  1974  such  use  decreased 
about  3  percent.  No  doubt  the  decreasing 
unit  price  of  electricity  during  most  of  the 
postwar  period  encouraged  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity by  consumers.  The  extent  to  which 
the  decrease  in  such  usage  during  1974 
reflected  voluntary  conservation  in  re.spon=e 
to  public  appeals  to  save  energy  rather  thnn 
a  re.sponse  to  Increased  prices  Is  impossible 
to  estimate.  Both  factors  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  decrease  in  the  average  use 
of  electricity  last  year. 

The  average  annual  bill  per  residential 
customer  Increased  steadily  during  the  post- 
war period.  Prior  to  1970.  the  average  price 
per  unit  of  electricity  decreased  each  year. 
and  the  average  annual  bill  per  residential 
customer  increased  le-s  rapidly  than  the 
average  annual  u=e  of  electricity.  Since  1970 
the  situation  has  been  reversed. 

now     ARE    RATES     DETERiWINEr)? 

The  state  and  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
that  review  the  r.ates  charged  for  electricity 
base  their  findings  primarily  on  the  costs 
involved.  During  most  of  the  history  of 
the  industry,  prices  decreased  because  costs 
decreased.  The  two  most  Important  factors 
that  served  to  reduce  costs  were  Improved 
technology  and  economies  of  scale. 

Reportedly.  Thomas  A.  Edison's  first  com- 
mercial power  station  used  about  5  pounds 
of  coal  to  produce  a  kilowatt-hour  of  elec- 
tricity. By  the  1960's,  that  ratio  had  decreased 
to  less  than  1  pound  of  coal,  or  equivalent 
fuel,  for  each  kfiowatt-hour  produced.  (In- 
dustry analysts  do  not  expect  any  further 
cost  savings  from  this  source.)  In  addition. 
Improved  power  transmission  methods,  pri- 
marily Involving  high-voltage  techniques, 
have  served  to  reduce  the  losses  between  the 
generating  station  and  the  user. 

Increased  use  per  customer  leads  to  more 
efficient  utilization  of  equipment,  transmis- 
sion lines,  and  personnel.  These  and  other 
economies  of  scale  are  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer In  the  form  of  reduced  rates,  usually 
"volume  discounts."  In  addition,  some  res- 
idential customers  receive  reduced  rates  for 
certain  uses,  such  as  water  heating,  at  times 
of  the  day  when  Idle  generating  capacity  is 
available.  These  practices  not  only  encour- 
age use,  but  also  reduce  the  average  price  of 
electricity  sold  to  residential  customers. 

Another  factor,  which  has  served  to  di- 
minish  the   rate   of   increase   In   electricity 


•The  source  of  the  data  in  this  article  is 
the  Edison  Electric  Instittite,  60  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  New  York  10016.  The  ab- 
solute level  of  the  data  may  not  reflect  the 
experience  of  some  readers.  Wide  variation 
exists  not  only  with  respect  to  the  annual 
vi.se  of  electricity,  but  also  with  respect  to 
price  paid  per  kilowatt-hour.  Nevertheless, 
the  trends  discussed  In  this  article  are 
broadly   similar   throughout   the  Nation. 
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prices  rather  than  reduce  them,  is  the  prac- 
tice of  calculating  the  yearly  charges  for 
capital  Items  on  the  basis  of  their  historical 
costs.  The  costs  of  constructing  a  generating 
facility  is  spread  over  Its  useful  life.  Regu- 
latory agencies  look  at  the  original  cost  of  a 
power  plant  in  determining  the  rates  to  be 
charged  for  its  output,  even  though  its  ac- 
tual economic  value,  in  terms  of  what  a  re- 
placement would  cost,  may  be  much  larger. 
During  the  prolonged  period  of  inflating  of 
the  past  4  decades,  tills  practice  has  meant 
that  the  price  of  electricity  has  increased 
less  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  building  po'iver- 
generating  and  distribution  facilities.  Ironi- 
cally, when  the  legal  precedents  were  estab- 
lished for  this  practice,  in  the  late  19th  Cen- 
tury, the  general  price  level  had  decreased. 
The  litigation  concerned  the  valuation  of  the 
assets  of  certain  railroads  and  the  decision 
to  base  rates  on  historical  costs  rather  than 
replacement  values  were  denovinced  at  the 
time  as  unfavorable  to  consumers. 

There  Is  an  unwarranted  temptation  to 
place  undue  emphasis  on  the  various  com- 
plex formulas  (such  as  "return  on  invest- 
ment") that  regulatory  bodies  use  to  Justify 
their  price  determination.  As  was  noted 
above,  the  absence  of  competitive  mecha- 
nisms renders  all  such  determination  arbi- 
trary. Nevertheless,  that  recent  price  lii- 
creases  have  not  enriched  investors  in  the 
securities  of  electric  utility  companies  ( as 
a  glance  at  the  trend  of  quotations  for  such 
securities  will  confirm)  Indicates  that  such 
Investors  have  found  the  "rate  of  return" 
allowed  by  the  officials  to  be  inadequate. 

RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS 

Aftsr  a  long  period  of  relative  stability,  the 
cost  of  fuel  used  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity began  to  Increase  several  years  ago. 
These  increases  began  before  the  Arab  ol! 
embargo,  but  the  large  Increases  in  oil  prices 
that  followed  the  recent  Arab-Israeli  war 
were  reflected  in  markedly  increased  prices 
for  all  forms  of  fossil  fuel  during  1974.  In 
addition,  the  decreased  use  of  eleciricity 
then  meant  that  the  fixed  and  overhead  costs 
were  to  be  spread  over  fewer  units  of  prodtic- 
tlon. 

"FUEL    adjustment" 

Because  the  Increase  in  fuel  costs  has  been 
larger  than  increases  In  the  other  costs  of 
producing  electricity,  the  Impact  of  Increased 
prices  has  l>een  largest  for  high-volume  resi- 
dential customers  and  others,  such  as  "off 
peak"  users,  who  had  been  favored  with  low- 
er-than-average  rates  because  they  were 
more  economical  to  service  than  low-volume 
customers.  The  fuel  required  per  kilowatt- 
hour  is  about  the  same,  regardless  of  the 
method  of  its  distribution  or  its  ultimate 
use.  This  Is  why  the  strongest  protests  con- 
cerning Increased  electricity  prices  often 
have  occurred  in  relatively  affluent  suburbs, 
where  many  households  use  electrical  ap- 
pliances to  perform  functions  that  less  well- 
to-do  citizens  perform  mantially  or  do  with- 
out. 

CONCLUSION 

Among  consumers,  the  Impact  of  recent 
Increases  in  the  price  of  electricity  has  been 
proportionally  larger  on  households  whose 
use  of  electricity  Is  larger  than  average. 
Often  such  households'  patterns  of  consump- 
tion of  electric  power  were  established  when 
the  cost  of  fuel  used  to  produce  electricity 
was  a  significantly  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  electricity  production  than  It  is 
at  present.  The  rate  differential  between  the 
unit  price  charged  for  above-average  and  be- 
low-average use  has  diminished  with  the 
marked  increase  in  fuel  costs.  That  differen- 
tial reflects  economies  of  scale  in  the  use 
of  fixed  equipment  and  personnel  needed  to 
provide  residential  service.  Tlie  prolonged 
trend  of  lower  prices  for  residential  electric 
service  (which  only  ended  In  the  present 
decade)  probably  fostered  rapid  Increases  in 
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the  use  of  electricity  by  households.  How- 
ever, households  that  consume  electricity  in 
at>ove-average  amounts  presumably  own 
many  electrical  appliances  and  pieces  of 
equipment  that  are  indicative  of  above-aver- 
age incomes. 

Efforts  of  consumer  groups  to  prevent  rate 
increases  by  action  before  regulatory  bodies 
would,  if  successful,  reduce  the  revenues  of 
the  supplier  of  electrical  power.  Any  rate  ad- 
juitmeut  that  favored  one  class  of  cvistonier, 
such  as  large-volume  residential  custon:e;s. 
would  create  a  shortfall  of  revenue  to  the 
producers  oi  electric  power.  Tliat  shortfall 
would  ha\e  to  be  made  up  by  increa;e3 
charges  to  other  customers  such  as  commer- 
cial and  industrial  users,  or  by  subsidies  that 
in  one  form  or  another  would  be  paid  by 
taxpayer-?.  Another  possibility  might  be  the 
suspension  of  the  customers'  historic  right 
to  service  on  demand  (blackouts  and  brown- 
outs). That  would  tend  to  reduce  the  capital 
requirements  of  electricity  production,  but 
the  effect  on  prices  for  electricity  paid  by 
ron^uincrs  probably  would  be  small. 


FOR     A    RESPONSIBLE     TAX    CUT 


H3H.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  wise  words  of  moderation  and  fiscal 
responsibility  which  appeared  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  yesterday's  Chicago  Trib- 
une. 

Wh'le  the  editorial  is  directed  with 
immediate  reference  to  present  confer- 
ence action  on  H.R.  2166.  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975.  its  underlying  en- 
dorsement of  a  balanced  and  measured 
approach  to  tax  reform  and  reduction  of 
Federal  revenues,  is  something  this  House 
ought  to  have  constantly  in  mind  as  we 
carry  out  the  people's  business  in  these 
difficult  economic  times. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  statement: 

FOR  A  Responsible  Tax  Cut 

The  House-Senate  conference  on  tlie  tax 
cut  legislation  has  a  twofold  responsibility 
to  the  American  people:  Tlie  tax  cut  com- 
promise the  conferees  will  hammer  out  should 
be  big  and  quick  enough  to  lielp  the  economy 
move  out  of  recession,  but  not  so  big  as  to 
rekindle  the   fires  of  inflation. 

The  $33  billion  measure  approved  by  tlie 
Senate  over  the  weekend  Is  bound  to  be  in- 
flationary. Instead  of  serving  as  the  delibera- 
tive and  stabilizing  body  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  h.^s  behaved  like  a  child  who  is  let 
loose  in  a  candy  store  with  unlimited  money 
and  buys  everything  in  sight,  without  a 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  a  stomachache. 
How,  for  e:^ample,  can  a  special  childcare 
deduction  for  working  parents  lielp  stimulate 
the  economy? 

■We  agree  with  Chairman  Al  TJllman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the 
conferees  will  have  to  curb  the  excesses  ol 
the  Senate  and  present  President  Ford  Willi 
a  tax  cut  that  does  not  exceed  $25  billion. 
Even  this  amount  Is  a  substantial  Increase 
from  the  $10  billion  recommended  by  the 
President  and  the  $20  billion  voted  by  the 
House  and,  in  the  long  run,  may  yet  prove 
to  be   inflationary. 

Perhaps  what  is  most  disturbing  is  the 
Senates  misuse  of  the  emergency  tax  cut 
proposal  as  a  vehicle  for  broad  tax  reforms. 
In  iti>  ha.^te,  the  upper  body  has  not  gi\en 
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adequate  thought  to  what  the  long  '.erm  ef- 
fects of  lt.s  actions  might  be  on  the  economy. 
It  Ls  up  to  the  House  conferees  to  remove 
the  more  obnoxious  and  costly  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree  ornament.s  added  by  the  Senate. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 
KEEVE  M.  SIEGEL 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE.-3 

Wed7iesdav.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  13 
while  testifying  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  Prof.  Keeve  M. 
Siegel,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  KMS  Fusion.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich  . 
collapsed  and  passed  away  several  hours 
later. 

Mr.  Siegel  left  us  all  \uth  a  unique 
heritage— that  of  a  man  who  had  the 
ability  to  look  beyond  the  immediate 
future  and  the  «)ersistence  and  dedica- 
tion to  match  his  vision. 

At  his  memorial  service.  Dr.  Henry  J. 
Gomberg.  president  of  KMS  Fusion. 
presented  testimony  that  reflects  the 
thoughts  of  all  those  who  knew  Kip 
Siegel. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  would 
like  to  include  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Members,  Dr.  Gomberg's  most  moving 
tribute  to  Professor  Siegel : 

To  THE  Memory  of  Keevf.  M   Siegel 

I  will  carry  a  great  burden,  a  great  sorrow 
and  a  very  great  sense  of  honor  for  the  years 
left  to  me  I  was  at  Kips  side  as  we  sat  at 
the  witness  table  in  that  Washington  hearing 
room  where  some  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  our  government  had  gathered  to  speak  of 
the  nations  and  worlds  greatest  problems 
In  truth,  they  had  come  to  hear  what  Keeve 
M.  Siegel  had  to  say  Others  had  spoken  as 
we  waited,  and  we  were  shown  limited  hori- 
zons, narrow  views,  cautious  simpering,  all 
heard  many  times  before  But  now,  a  room 
that  had  stood  partially  empty  was  full  and 
an  audience  that  had  buzzed  and  whispered 
was  silent  and  attentive  because  a  man  of 
known  courage,  of  wide  accomplishment  and 
great  foresight  was  to  speak  Kip  had  come 
to  tell  them  how  by  joining  together  in  a 
iiew,  and  unconventional  effort  that  would 
bring  together  the  best  of  the  country's  re- 
sources of  mind,  spirit,  and  labor,  from  the 
government,  from  the  universities,  and  above 
all  from  the  greatest  creative  and  courageous 
resources  w  ithin  our  industries,  we  could  free 
our  world  of  a  bondage  that  has  had  little 
parallel  since  biblical  times. 

In  those  early  days,  before  mankind  under- 
stood the  earth  and  its  riches,  a  few  men 
of  power  and  of  greed  controlled  a  simple 
substance  and  thereby  dominated  their 
world.  They  controlled  salt 

But  the  Jews  are  a  people  who  have  always 
fought  to  break  such  bondage  and  .slavery 
The  holy  scriptures  are  replete  with  the 
stories   of   such   struggle.s. 

The  greatest  symbol  of  our  breaking  this 
bondage,  of  our  right  to  walk  in  the  paths 
of  our  ancestors  Is  in  our  freedom  her  in 
the  diaspora  and  in  the  spirit  and  exi  '  le 
of  Israel  Kip.  a  man  who  explored  all  the 
worlds  of  the  spirit,  of  the  mind  and,  of 
man's  aft'airs  has  rettirned  here  to  Beth  Israel 
when  he  was  called  home 

It  has  always  been  deep  m  our  traditions 
that  the  greatest  triumphs  are  those  of  the 
mind.  When  England  was  in  peril  in  the 
first  great  war  because  a  ■  salt '  of  war  was 
denied  it  by  blockade.  It  was  a  great  Jewish 
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chemist.  Chaim  Welzmann  who  broke  that 
strangle  hold.  The  Balfour  Declaration- an 
affirmation  of  the  right  of  a  place  for  our 
people  to  gather  and  exist  In  peace  lame 
from  Welzmann's  work  Today,  standing  In 
the  midst  of  the  threat  of  destruction  to 
Israel  is  Efraim  Kazler.  a  biophyslcist  wlio 
has  taken  on  the  burden  of  the  Presidency  of 
Israel. 

But  this  threat  to  Israel  is  also  a  threat 
of  enslavement  for  all  of  us.  with  little 
I'arallel  since  the  biblical  monopolies  of  salt 

Today  o'ir  wliole  world  can  be  free  or 
chained  depending  of  whether  we  have 
energy,  to  use  wisely  we  hope,  but  even  fool- 
ishly because  we  are  human — but  we  must 
have  thai  freedom  That  freedom  is  in  dire 
peril. 

Today  we  honor  and  take  our  leave  of  one 
man.  a  scientist  who  above  all  others  had 
the  wisdom,  the  foresight,  the  courage  and 
the  heart  to  recognize  the  coming  struggle 
and  to  act!  He  gave  the  alarm  even  as  small- 
er minds  could  not  understand:  he  fought 
when  men  of  less  courage  turned  away:  he 
gave  of  his  worldly  goods  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  against  this  enslavement — and  he 
continued  until  the  final  glorious — and  ter- 
rible— moment. 

He  often  said — we  miwt  not  have  energy 
only  for  the  rich — we  could  -ay  we  must  keep 
free    to   create 

A  great  hero  has  been  taken  from  us  too 
soon.  But  even  Moses,  our  greatest  leader, 
did  not  live  to  enter  the  proml.scd  land  It  is 
for  us  to  show  that  we  were  worthy  of  having 
been  allowed  to  Join  with  Kip  In  his  strug- 
gle— and  m  his  honor  —  finish  It! 


March  26,  1975 


THE  2.5rH  AMENDMENT  SHOULD  BE 
LEFT  ALONE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  yfarch  26.  1975 

Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  fitting  and 
proper  the  Congress  has  been  reviewing 
the  new  25th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  determine  how  it  is  working, 
and  to  see  if  there  is  new  evidence  to  In- 
dicate a  better  way  has  been  advanced 
for  Presidential  succession. 

Long  Island's  "Newsday."  on  March 
15,  presented  a  brief  commentary  on  this 
amendment,  and  urged  it  be  left  un- 
altered. 

I  often  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  this  newspaper,  but  in  this  case  I 
find  their  succinct  arguments  logical  and 
well  founded.  I  commend  the  editorial, 
which  follows,  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues : 

Why  Cii.anc.e  the  25th  ' 

President  Ford  probably  meant  well  when 
he  suggested,  some  time  ago.  that  Congress 
take  another  Icxjk  at  the  procedure  for  Presi- 
dential succession.  But  changing  the  Con- 
stitutions J5th  .Amendment  makes  no  sense 
at  uU. 

Ford  him~elf  epitomizes  the  rea.sons  why 
Ratified  eight  years  ago  to  cover  the  event 
of  a  disabled  President,  the  25ih  -Amendment 
carried  the  nation  through  what  one  Con- 
s'ltutional  authority  describes  as  a  period 
of  political  turmoil  unmatched  m  the  nearly 
200  years  of   its  existence  " 

Rhode  Islands  Senator  John  Pastore  now 
wants  to  require  a  special  national  election 
whenever  an  appointed  Vice  President  be- 
comes President  with  more  ih.m  one  year  to 
.serve  m  office  — as  happened  with  Ford  la=t 
August  But  this  wovild  only  prolong  the  pe- 
riod of  nat:ij;:al  leadorlessi.e.ss. 


The  25th  .■\mendment  was  written  by  in- 
telligent statesmen.  It  has  been  tested,  and 
it  worked    It  should  be  left  alone. 


THE  HOLOCAUST  PLUS  THIRTY 
YEARS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26,  1975 

M:-.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
30  years  since  the  "holocaust,"  more  than 
6.000,000  Jewish  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  systematically  hunted  down 
and  destroyed.  The  atrocities  of  Nazi 
Germany  irreversably  affected  our  i:)er- 
ceptions  of  mankind  itself. 

Indeed  the  words  atrocity  and  murder 
are  themselves  feeble  descriptions  of  a 
part  of  history  that  challengees  all  of 
our  human  presumptions. 

I  have  continuous  occasions  to  talk 
and  work  with  people  who  survived  that 
hell  and  I  can  testify  that  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  children  have  been 
struck  by  an  awesome  trauma  that  lends 
them  a  level  of  human  insight  that 
tliose  of  us  who  were  beyond  Nazi  Ger- 
many's grasp  can  hardly  fathom. 

Among  these  people  is  a  particularly 
dear  friend  and  noble  gentleman,  Alex 
Schlesinger,  who  now  lives  in  Brooklyn. 
Alex  told  me  that  he  made  a  vow  in 
Ausch'^vitz: 

If  God  shall  grant  that  I  survive  the  death 
camp  then  I  will  devote  myself  to  the  cause 
of  human  dignity  and  religious  freedom  for 
all  people. 

In  1958  Alex  initiated  the  efforts  for 
freedom  for  Jews  living  behind  the  iron 
curtain  under  the  ancient  call  "Let  my 
people  go  ".  Indeed  in  November  1963  he 
organized  and  sponsored  the  first  pro- 
test rally  to  dramatize  the  plight  of  So- 
viet JewTy.  Alex's  efforts  began  to  draw 
world  attention  to  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry  and  to  Russia's  denial  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  to  its  inhabitants. 

The  intensity  of  his  devotion  to  Amer- 
ican freedom  is  clearly  the  result  of 
the  devastation  he  experienced  in  Hit- 
ler's concentration  camps. 

Alex,  in  his  passion  for  a  world  where 
bestiality,  torture,  and  murder  will  no 
longer  be  possible,  recognizes  our  great 
country  as  the  bearer  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  mankind — Jew  and  non- 
in  America,  however,  does  not  assure  us 
Jew  alike. 

Alex  Schlesinger's  love  and  confidence 
that  the  lessons  of  the  holocaust  and  its 
implications  for  every  human  being  in 
this  country,  and  indeed  on  this  inter- 
dependent planet,  have  been  learned. 

I  fear  that  we  have  not  made  the  young 
people  of  this  country — who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  next  chapter  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  consequently,  in  signif- 
icant measure,  world  history — aware  of 
the  incredible  assault  on  humanity  which 
ceased  just  30  years  ago. 

Alex  Schlesinger  has  a  dream  that 
proceeds  from  a  nightmare.  He  dreams 
that  America's  youth  in  schools  and  col- 
leges will  be  taught  about  the  terror  and 
torment   that  was   methodically   meted 
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out  to  Jews.  Alex  dreams  that  if  the 
youth  of  this  counti-y  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  "hell"  that  was  finally 
crushed  30  years  ago  they,  too,  will  share 
some  measure  of  his  abiding  concern 
and  they,  too,  will  gain  a  new  and  crit- 
icc.Uy  important  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  American  freedom. 

If  we  allow  time  to  erase  all  memory 
of  a  unique  hell  in  world  history,  I  sub- 
mil  that  histoi-y  will  not  treat  us  be- 
nignly. George  Santayana  wrote: 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  give  substance 
to  Alex  Schlesinger's  dream,  by  urging 
.schools  and  universities,  libraries,  and' 
foundations  to  present  the  story  of  the 
human  hell  that  has  been  termed  the 
holocaust  to  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  will  be  developing  a  suggested  pro- 
gram of  education  on  the  history  of  the 
hori'ors  and  atrocities  stemming  from 
the  period  of  Nazi  rule  of  occupied  Eu- 
rope which  I  hope  to  present  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  people  of  America. 

Alex  Schlesinger  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  shared  his  hell  under- 
stand America's  great  heritage  better 
than  most  of  us  do  and  we  have  a  pro- 
found responsibility  to  America  and  to 
the  world  to  see  to  it  that  the  lesson  of 
the  holocaust  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
consciousness  of  America  and  of  man- 
kind. 


LOS    ANGELES    CITY    COUNCILMAN 
ROBERT  J.  STEVENSON 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sorrow  but  great  respect  that 
I  .<?peak  of  Robert  J.  Stevenson,  Los  An- 
geles City  councilman  and  good  per- 
.sonal  friend  who  died  in  Los  Angeles 
recently. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  first  elected  to  the 
city  council  of  the  13th  district  of  Los 
Angeles  in  1969,  and  served  until  his 
death.  I  had  worked  with  him  on  many 
occasions,  as  our  constituencies  over- 
lapped. He  served  his  district  in  a  highly 
honorable  manner,  and  represented  his 
constituents  well  as  chairman  of  the 
sovernmental  efficiency  committee,  vice 
chairman  of  the  personnel  committee 
and  member  of  the  traffic  and  off-street 
iJiirking  and  sister  city  committees.  Be- 
Inie  his  service  as  councilman,  Mr. 
Stevenson  repi'esented  two  city  council 
districts  as  chief  administrative  assistant 
tor  5  years. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  past-ing  on  Tuesday, 
March  4.  was  a  great  loss  to  the  13th 
district  of  Los  Angeles  and  to  the  entire 
f 'Tinmunity.  My  most  sincere  condo- 
1  lues  are  extended  to  hla  wife  Peggy 
iiiid  his  son  Bruce,  with  my  greatest  re- 
port for  a  fine  public  seiTant,  citizen, 
i'ud  friend. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DINGELL  -  LEGGETT  -  REUSS  BILL 
WILL  PROTECT  ALL  AREAS  OP 
NATIONAL  'WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
SYSTEM  BY  PREVENTING  THEIR 
TRANSFER  FROM  U.S.  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  NTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1975,  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  announced  that  he 
has  assigned  management  responsibility 
for  three  national  wildlife  ranges  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  be  administered 
"exclusively"  by  the  BLM. 

This  is  like  appointing  the  fox  to  guard 
the  henhouse. 

Each  of  these  ranges  is  part  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  which 
Congress  established  in  1966.  For  years 
these  areas  have  been  managed  for  fi.sh 
and  wildlife  purposes  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife — now^  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service — while  the 
BLM  has  managed  grazing  and  mineral 
activities  within  these  areas. 

In  the  fifties  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration attempted  to  dispose  of  a  number 
of  wildlife  refuges,  declaring  them  to  be 
surplus.  This  effort  was  blocked  by  the 
outci-y  of  citizens  across  the  country.  Al- 
though the  Congress  then  considered 
forbidding  secretarial  disposal  of  refuge 
lands  without  its  prior  approval,  it 
shelved  the  idea  when  assurances  were 
given  that  the  giveaway  would  be 
dropped. 

Again,  in  1970.  the  Nixon  admini.stra- 
tion  tried  to  sell  some  10  percent  of  our 
national  wildlife  refuge  Hnds.  This,  too, 
was  stopped  by  the  public  outcry  which 
ensued. 

Thwarted  in  recent  attempts  to  dis- 
pose of  wildlife  refuges  outright,  the 
Ford  administration  has  come  up  with  a 
new,  but  most  insidious,  way  of  disman- 
tling the  refuge  system.  The  program  in- 
volves transfer  of  the  three  wildlife 
ranges  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment while  keeping  them  as  parts  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 
In  this  way,  they  are  not  disposed  of  but 
"merely  assigned"  to  another  agency  for 
"management." 

On  March  18,  1975,  Congressman 
Henry  S.  Reuss  and  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Morton  about  this  new  effort  to  dis- 
mantle the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  area-by-area.  Our  letter  is 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  18.  1975.  at  pages  7325  to  7326. 
We  pointed  out  that  this  effort  was  con- 
trary to  law  and  congressional  under- 
standing. 

We  also  stated  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment had  not  prepared  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  pm'suant  to 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  before  making  this  decision.  Yet 
over  a  year  ago — on  February  19,  1974 — 
the  Department's  Solicitor  had  admon- 
ished : 

The  action  of  transferring  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  three  areas  to  BLM  sliould 
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also  be  reviewed  to  determine  if  it  would 
be  a  major  federal  acv:on  significanUv  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  the  guidelines  issued  there- 
luider. 

That  admonition  ha?  sore  unheeded: 
because  1  \ear  loter — on  Febrd?ry  27, 
1975 — the   Solicitor  said: 

Since  no  environmental  assessment  w  as 
prepared  upon  which  to  base  an  actual  de- 
termination of  the  possible  environmental 
consequences  of  this  proposed  action,  it  i.i 
difficult  to  speak  categorically  to  the  reqviire- 
ments  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  If.  as  you  indicated,  no  changes  from 
pre^cn'  laanagemeut  prac:i,-:es  will  tike 
place  on  the  three  ranges,  in  my  view  this 
action  would  not  reqtiire  the  preparation  of 
Impact  statements  on   the  delegation. 

However,  the  likehh&cd  of  a  dillerent  re- 
sult would  increase  in  relaliou  to  the  ex- 
tent tliat  tiiere  would  be  any  dep.irlure  from 
present  management  pr:iclices  on  these 
areas.  If  there  is  any  propo.sal  to  modify 
e:<isling  management  practices  or  any  other 
proposed  action  which  would  have  future 
management  implications,  an  environmental 
assessment  .should  be  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  tliat  propos.U 
is  or  Is  not  a  major  Federal  action  sipnih- 
cantly  ailecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment  thereby  requiring  the  prep- 
aration of  an  enviroiitiienta!  impact  state- 
meiit. 

A.s  cur  March  13  letter  to  Secretary 
Morton  observes,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks  believes 
that  an  EIS  is  required.  Surely,  he  did 
not  reach  tliat  conclusion  without  rea- 
son. Indeed,  he  believes  and  knows,  as 
we  do,  that  management  by  BLM  will 
be  "different"  than  that  by  the  F&WS. 

On  March  5.  1975.  Congressman  Lec- 
CEiT,  chairman  of  the  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant 
Marino  and  Fisheries  Committee,  also 
wrote  to  Secretary  Morton  concerning 
the  transfers  of  these  areas  to  the  BLM. 
Interior's  March  20  response  to  Chair- 
man Leggett  contends  that  such  trans- 
fers were  perfectly  legal  and  cited  the 
above  Solicitor's  opinions  as  supporting 
Interior's  conclusion  that  no  environ- 
mental impact  statement  is  required. 
That  is  not  true. 

First,  the  Solicitor's  February  27 
memorandum  pointed  out  that  no  en- 
vironmental assessment  had  been  pre- 
pared upon  which  to  base  an  actual 
determination  of  the  possible  environ- 
mental consequences,  and  the  Depart- 
ment's letter  of  March  20  to  Chairman 
Leggett  confirmed  that  "neither  an 
EIS — environmental  impact  statement — 
or  a.'^.sessment  has  been  prepared  at  this 
time." 

Second,  the  Solicitor's  February  27 
memorandum  stated  that  no  EIS  would 
be  required  if  "no  changes  from  jn'es- 
ent  management  practices  will  take 
place  on  the  three  ranges."  But  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  has  already 
issued  an  "Instruction  Memo  No.  75- 
117"  dated  March  7,  1975,  which  in- 
cludes an  extensive  document  entitled 
"Game  Range  Policy  and  Management 
Criteria"  containing  directives  on  man- 
agement practices  which  appear  to  be 
substantially  different  than  those  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Tlius,  since  the  present  management 
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practices  are  being  changed,  the  piedi- 
cate  upon  wluch  the  Solicitors  view  is 
based  is  not  present  here  and  hence  the 
Department  errs  in  concluding  that  the 
Solicitor  has  ruled  that  no  EIS  is 
:".eeded. 

In  essence.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interior 
Dcpartnient  i.s  simply  seeking;  to  avoid 
the  Nationol  Environmental  Polic.v  Act. 
Such  action,  as  Congressman  Retss  and 
I  pointed  out  in  our  March  18  letter,  lays 
the  Department  open  to  a  lawsuit  ba.sed 
on  its  noncompliance  with  NEPA.  That  is 
.Dreci.sely  what  happened  a  few  weeks  ago 
v.iien  the  Department  wa.s  enjoined  by 
the  U.S.  Di.strict  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  when  the  Department  at- 
tempted to  change  the  parking  and  road 
pattern  on  the  Mall  in  Washington.  D.C  . 
without  preparing  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement. 

TJiose  who  sa\  ihal  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  can  do  tlie  lob  of 
protecting  fish  and  wildlife  just  as  well 
as  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
are  either  naive,  or  ill-informed  or  both ' 
The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servic*  is  our 
only  Federal  agency  which  has  the  pri- 
mary- mi.ssion  of  protecting  wildlife 
habitat  and  managing  it  for  the  benefit 
of  wildlife.  While  the  BLM  has  secondary 
re>ponsibilities  for  wildlife,  it  also  has 
other  conflicting  mi.ssions.  such  as  min- 
ing, logging,  livestock  grazing,  and  fo.-.sil 
fuel  development. 

When  the  Congress  eiiacwd  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1966.  it  intended  that  wild- 
life refuges  and  ranges  would  be  man- 
aged by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
not  by  other  a-encies  with  these  built-in 
conflicts.  Secretarj-  Mortons  proposal  is 
an  obvious  attempt  to  subvert  this  act. 
If  we  let  this  proposed  pattern  of  ad- 
ministrative nonresponsibihty  go  unchal- 
lenged, no  unit  of  the  Natiomil  Wildlife 
Refuge  S.vstem  or  National  Park  System 
is  safe  from  adrrinLstrative  transfer  to 
another  agency  for  "management".  If 
this  proposed  transfer  is  left  unchal- 
lenged, the  intent  and  will  of  the  Con- 
gress thus  will  be  subverted  or  ignored. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  18  Congres.s- 
man  Revss  and  I  asked  Secretary  Mor- 
ton to  reverse  tliis  bad  decision.  We  hope 
he  will.  But  we  have  not  yet  received  a 
reply.  Certainly,  the  response  that  Con- 
gressman Leccett  has  received  is  quite 
negati\e.  If  SecretaiY  Morton  does  not 
reverse  that  decision,  the  Congre.ss  must 
do  so.  The  bill  we  are  today  introducing 
will  confirm  the  congressional  under- 
standings of  1966.  that  the  National 
Wildlife  Refutre  System  be  administered 
through  the  US.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service. 

We  consider  this  a  major  consenation 
issue  of  the  94th  Congress,  and  we  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  be  cosponsored 
by  many  of  our  colleagues  and  supported 
overwhelmingly  by  the  citizens  of  this 
country  and  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
At  this  point  I  insert  a  copy  of  the 
bill  and  two  articles  on  this  sub.iect : 

H.R.  5512 
A  bii:  to  amend  the  Natloual  Wildlife  Reruge 
System  AdmluLstration  Act  of  1966.  and  for 
other  purpose.s 

Bf  it  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
i>f  Representativfn  of  the  United  State.^  of 
Atnerica  in  Cnngrexs  a/i^emhUd  Tiiat  'he  fir>i 
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Mrir.ence  of  secU'iii  4ihi  of  l;ie  Na-H'.ia: 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
ot  ly66  (80  Sut.  927 1,  as  amended  1 16  U.3  C 
6G8dd(a»)  U  amended  by  striking  tlie  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  ln.sertiiiia;  In  lieu 
there.jf  the  following  words: 

■  and  shall  be  administered  by  ilie  Secre- 
'  try  through  the  Uiiiies.!  States  Fi.>h  and 
WiUiliie  Service." 

^i^l  .  2.  Senion  4iiii  of  the  Natiuiiii:  Wild- 
.Uf  Refuse  P\siem  .'\dnnnt^'.  rat  ion  Act  of 
Iy66  1 80  Stat.  927),  as  amended  (16  U  S  C 
bUeddiai  I  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  e.iri 
'liereol    ilie  followine   iu'-a-  sentence: 

•  Eath  aita  de.simiaied  by  law.  cxe>-iiii\e 
(.ruer,  or  Secretarial  order  as  an  area  ol  ine 
Niitiona:  \Vi!dlite  IJci  ute  System  and  in- 
r!'.irted  in  the  Sy.sfem  on  Janiiar\  1.  1075.  or 
thereafter  shall  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the 
System  until  otherwi-.e  specihed  by  At  t  ol 
Congre^^.s.  except  that  nothing  m  thi^  :sen- 
TeiK-e  .shall  be  construed  a-s  pre.-inding  :he 
r'l-.po  »1  of  lands  within  .such  ai-eas  in  acrord- 
Hiite  with  the  provi.slons  ol  tins  section  '" 

Sfc.  ?■  The  s°cond  sentence  of  section  4iai 
o!  the  National  Wildiife  Reluge  Sy.^tcm  Ad- 
nnnistra-ion  Act  of  1966  i80  Stat.  927  •  a.s 
amended  i  16  U  S  C  6t>Kdd  i  a  i  i  i-  amended 
b^  siriKint:  the  word  Nothing  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  followink-  words  •Snb- 
jeci  lo  the  provision-,  of  ihi.s  se-tion. 
iiothiiit!  '. 
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Whose  Ptmur  Lands" 
Conser\ationists  are  rightly  aroused  bv  tlie 
Interior  Department's  decision  to  gi\e  exchi- 
MVe  control  of  three  of  the  country's  major 
V  Udlife  ranges  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
a^enu-nt.  Their  concern  is  warranted  enough 
lor  Congress  to  step  In  if  Presideni  Ford  does 
not  rever.se  Secretary  Mortim'.s  deplorable 
action 

Tlie  is.sue  i.s  extremely  simple  T!ie  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  which  has  h.ad  joint 
jurisdiction  with  the  BLM.  o\er  the.-e  areas, 
ha.,  been  consciemitMi.sly  trying  to  fiilhll  its 
duty  lo  protect  the  wild  animal  life  of  tlie 
Koia  Game  Range  lu  Ai  izona,  I  he  Charles 
Sheldon  Antelope  Range  m  Nevada  and  the 
Charles  M.  Russell  National  Wildlife  Raiuje 
in  Montana  It  has  resi.-ted  overgrazing  .;! 
tlie  land  and  de>rructlve  mining  clalm.s." 

The  BLM,.  by  contrast,  has  historicaliy 
ion'.entrat.ed  on  protecting  the  interests  of 
luesiock  grazers  and  mining  interests,  with 
only  secondary  concern  for  watershed,  wild- 
life and  recieational  values.  Inevitably  the 
two  agencies  have  been  in  conflict-  notably 
on  such  matters  as  the  bureau's  plans  lo  de- 
stroy the  sagebrush  of  the  antelope  range 
by  spraying  it  with  herbicides  and  to  con- 
tine  livestock  with  extensive  fencing  regard- 
less of  harm  to  the  wildlife  of  the  area 

The  unnatural  administrative  yoking  of 
the  two  agencies  should  no  doubt  be  ended 
but  the  Secretary  want.«i  to  do  that  in  pre- 
ci.sely  the  wrong  way  BLM.  is  already  in 
Control  of  the  va.-.t  bulk  of  public  lanis.  a^  't 
was  intended  to  be 

But  tliere  Is  no  Ju.si  iiUation  for  turning 
o\fcr  to  It  the  adminl-.trat ton  of  ranges  ^pe- 
clfic.\Mv  established  for  the  protection  of  ani- 
mals that  depend  on  undisturbed  environ- 
mei.ts — amone:  them  the  desert  bighorn 
'heep.  tlie  pronghorn  antelope  and  a  variety 
of  raptor.-  These  ranges,  which  are  their 
habitat,  represent  le.ss  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  tlie  public  lands.  Thev  .should  'oe 
assigned  to  Fi.sh  and  Wildlife,  lo  which  a 
fourth  game  range,  in  Arizona,  has  in  tact 
been  transferred 

The  only  purpose  in  Mr  Mortons  m.ne  is 
to  accommodate  the  slock  and  mining  iiiier- 
ests  which  have  already  been  overprotected 
by  an  indulgent  government  at  tiie  expense 
of  the  common  heritage  Conuress  sli'<w:rt  .sav 
no. 
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WlLDLir-E    Loss,    GAIN 

The  never-ending  crusade  to  con.serve  and 
enhance  wildlife  resources  of  the  nation  has 
its  high  points  and  its  low  points.  Federal 
agencies  with  jurisdiction  over  such  re- 
.sources  .s(.meiiine.s  demonstrate  sincere  lec- 
oLiiition  of  liicir  responsibilities.  Sometimes, 
ihey  don't. 

.Aniu..;'  the  i  I  fins  of  bad  news  is  the  de- 
cision of  Secreiary  of  Interior  Rogers  Morton 
removing  Jtirisdlctu>n  over  2  million  acres  oi 
wildlife  hrtbitut  in  Montana.  Nevada  and 
Ari.iona  from  the  FL-^h  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  a-.vardir;;  it  exclusively  to  the  Bureau  ol 
L:tnd  Management,  another  Interior  Dcpnri- 
inent  agencv  whose  chief  concerns  are  grac- 
ing, ininiiu  and  oil  and  gas  leasing.  The  af- 
fected areas  are  the  Charles  M.  Russell  Na- 
tional Wildiile  Range,  the  Charles  Sheldon 
Antelope  Range  and  the  Kofa  Game  Range. 
These  Inive  been  Jointly  administered  by 
Fish  and  Wildhfe  and  BI.M  .since  thev  were 
establi.  hcd  i  the  19:jOs  Ijy  order  of  Presi- 
dent F.  D  K(H).seveli 

1  wentv-three  environmental  organi/atiL)n<- 
](  i  bv  the  Wilderne.ss  Society  have  urged 
President  Ford  to  revoke  Secretary  Morion's 
order  Turning  these  wildlife  ranges  over  to 
BLM,  they  said,  is  absolutely  unacceptable  ' 
BLM's  own  report  that  83  per  cent  of  t! u 
grazing  land  it  administers  is  hi  fair,  poor  ur 
bad  condition  is  not  rcas.suring  as  to  its  man- 
HgeniPiu  of  habitat  set  aside  for  wildlife. 

On  the  bright  side  Is  a  recent  statement  ol 
fl:h  habitat  n.anagement  policy  for  Region  H 
itiie  Pacific  Northwest)  of  tlie  U.S.  Forest 
Ser\lco.  Department  of  -Agriculture.  Outdoor 
protectionists  have  fought  for  years  to  pre- 
veti:  dc-tructlon  of  stream  habitat  by  logging 
and  roadbuilding.  often  with  di.scouragiiii; 
r(  -lilts. 

The  Region  6  policy  statement  fully  recig- 
ni.-'es  the  maj<ir  contribution  of  the  national 
fcre.-is  in  Oi'egon  and  Washington  to  fishery 
resources,  "in  (direct)  terms  of  on-site  tis'i 
haljitat.  and  in  {indtrrct)  terms  of  supplying 
high  quality  v.  aier  to  lish  habitat  down- 
■sti-eam," 

Three  goals  in  tunber  management  arc 
listed:  To  prevent  massive  soil  failures 
which  adversely  aifect  water  quality  and  fisli 
hablta::  to  elimhiate  deficiencies  In  road 
construction  and  timber  harvest:  to  correct 
and  improve  conditions  resulting  from  pa-l 
logging  and  road  building  that  continue  to 
harm  water  quality  and  fish  habitat.  Pull 
partnership  Ls  pledged  with  stat«  and  federal 
agencies  responsible  for  the  fishery  resource, 
llie  statement  promises  highest  priority  for 
pre.servatlon  of  the  fish  habitat  and  flatly 
says:  'If  a  propo-sed  tUnber  sale  or  road  proj- 
ect cannot  support  management  procedures 
which  will  prevent  unacceptable  water  qual- 
ity and  fish  habitat  degradation,  It  will  not 
be  made.  Short-run  economics  will  not  over- 
ride quality  land  management." 

The  policy  statement  is  detailed  and  pre- 
cise Ui  us  instruction  to  national  forest  su- 
pervisors. This  Is  an  enlightened  program 
wnlch  should  not  be  overturned  by  higher 
authoritv  'We  chihioi  say  the  same  for  Sec- 
retary Morton's  order  delivering  2  million 
acres  of  wildlife  habitat  to  ihe  exclusive  con- 
trol (.1   the  Bureau  c>f  Land  Management. 


FOREOOING  THE  EASTER  RECESS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

111    KEW     YORK 
IN   IH:J  house  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recog- 
nize the  legitimate  desire  of  all  Members 
to  take  an   Easter  rcce.ss  and  be   with 
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their  families  ov=r  the  upcoming  holi- 
day.s.  It  would  also  give  them  the  chance 
to  meet  with  their  coiistitutents  and  dls- 
iuss  what  this  Congress  has  already 
done,  and  what  it  must  do  in  the  near 
Uiture. 

However,  we  cannot  let  ourselves  be 
mshed  into  recessing.  We  must  take  the 
time  to  carefully  consider  the  tax  bill 
that  is  pending  in  conference,  as  well  as 
manpower  appropriations  and  several 
other  major  bills  that  must  be  quickly 
passed  Into  law. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  tliat  we  be  pre- 
pared to  forego  this  recess.  Our  constit- 
uents are  expecting  us  to  respond  to  the 
economic  problems  confronting  us.  In  my 
opinion,  we  should  not  take  a  recess  until 
we  have  completed  action  on  the  emer- 
gency economic  measures  that  are  still 
pending. 


BYELORUSSIAN  IlSfDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  25, 
1918,  Byelorussia  threw  off  two  centuries 
of  Russian  rule  and  proclaimed  her  na- 
tional independence.  Although  unfor- 
tunately she  soon  became  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  Soviet  expansion,  her  people 
have  periodically  struggled  to  regain 
their  freedom  and  have  never  forgotten 
their  traditional  dedication  to  democ- 
racy and  tolerance. 

Yesterday,  Byelorussian  Americans  in 
a  number  of  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  commemorated  the  57th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  their  re- 
gained, but  shortly  lived  freedom.  As  the 
United  States  approaches  its  own  Bi- 
centennial. Americans  should  recognize, 
congratulate,  and  note  the  achievements 
of  those  nations — such  as  Byelorussia — 
who  are  celebrating  their  own  anniver- 
saries of  independence. 

Byelorussia — then  known  as  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Litva — once  encompassed  vast 
territories  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  compiled  a  remarkable  record 
of  cultural  and  political  achievements 
that  were  not  matched  by  otlier  states  in, 
Eastern  Europe.  While  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  suffering  from  religious  persecution 
and  inquisition,  life  in  Byelorussia  was 
characterized  by  a  tolerance  of  all  ideas 
and  an  almost  unlimited  freedom  of 
speech,  conscience,  and  faith. 

This  atmosphere  stimulated  progres- 
sive and  bold  ideas,  which  were  best  re- 
flected in  the  Byelorussian  judicial  code. 
Tliis  code,  first  printed  in  1588,  became 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  judicial 
codes  in  Europe.  Other  Byelorussian 
achievements  included  the  printing  of 
the  first  Bible  in  Eastern  Europe  and  one 
of  the  first  in  the  world  and  the  high 
level  of  the  Byelorussian  literary  lan- 
guage, which  played  an  International 
role  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  East- 
ern Europe. 

These  achievements  became  the  foim- 
dations  for  the  democratic  Ideals  that 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

have  not  diminished  among  the  Byelo- 
russian people  to  this  day.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
all  Byelorussians  and  their  descendants. 
Let  us  hope  that  as  we  Americans  cele- 
brate our  200th  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Byelorussians  can  again 
gain  their  freedom. 
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KING   GEORGE   GRAND  LODGE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley Scott,  a  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Ford,  a  former  Dix  Hills,  N.Y.,  resident 
and  accomplished  journalist,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  King  George  Grand  Lodge, 
Ltd.,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  first  annual  dinner  dance, 
wliich  honored  New  York  State  Senator 
Owen  Henry  Johnson.  The  lodge  is  one  of 
the  more  prominent  black  organizations 
of  Long  Island.  It  is  a  free  masonry  as- 
sociation comprised  of  some  1,800  mem- 
bers in  the  Greater  Long  Island  area.  I 
am  pleased  to  read  Mr.  Scott's  remarks 
into  the  Record,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  They  follow: 
Address 
(By  Stanley  Scott) 

Grand  Master  George  Sparks,  distinguished 
DAIS  guests,  members  and  friends  of  the 
King  George  Lodge,  Democrats,  Independ- 
ents, and  lellow  Republicans  who  are  cour- 
ageous enough  to  Identify  themselves: 

Before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  be  with  this  fine  group  of  Amer- 
icans. Just  before  coming  into  this  room  I 
was  informed  that  President  Ford  is  back  in 
Washington  addressing  the  Republican  lead- 
ership conference.  .  .  .  I'm  here  with  you.  .  .  . 
So  that's  Just  great.  Then  again.  Bob  Strauss, 
the  Democratic  national  chairman,  has  been 
spending  more  and  more  of  his  time  talking 
to  large  groups  .  .  .  not  audiences  .  .  .  Demo- 
crats candidates  for  President! 

Seriously,  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  In 
my  adopted  home  town  to  join  all  of  you  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  friend  Owen  Henry 
Johnson.  A  man  who,  in  43  years,  has  accom- 
plished what  few  of  us  accomplish  in  a  life 
time.  His  offlclal  biography  reads  like  some 
of  those  I  have  viewed  of  great  statesmen  on 
official  'White  House  or  'Washington  visits. 

A  son  of  the  town  of  Babylon,  a  graduate 
of  Hofstra  College  who  served  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  in  'World  War  II.  An 
insurance  broker,  a  member  and  former 
councilman  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  Lutheran 
Church,  chairman  of  the  Babylon  town  unit 
of  the  Salvatl6n  Army,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  society  of  the 
Italian  education  ftmd,  and  many  other  civic, 
professional  and  community  organizations. 
Let  us  not  forget  that — in  this  non-partisan 
gathering — Owen  Johnson  Is  a  staunch  Re- 
publican and  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Republican  Committee  for  the  105th  district. 
In  other  words,  he  la  an  involved  American, 
and,  of  course,  owes  all  of  his  success  and 
good  fortune  to  his  wonderful  wife,  Chrlstel. 
What  I  am  talking  about  is  citizenship — 
which  really  means  being  responsible  citizens. 
'We  can  take  a  page  from  the  life  of  Owen 
Johnson  .  .  .  being  involved  citizens.  'What- 
ever the  economic  or  energy  problems,  we 
can  resolve  these  problems  if  we  work  to- 
gether as  responsible  citizens.  This  is  why 
President  Ford  has  faith  in  the  belief  that 


the  Congress  will  ultimately  respond  to  the 
will  of  the  American  people  and  serve  na- 
tional rather  than  narrow  interests. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  per- 
forming as  a  resjjonsible  citizen.  The  Presi- 
dent has  presented  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  proposals  to  deal  wiih 
our  economic  and  energy  problems.  We  are 
still  wailing  or  some  action  from  the  Con- 
gress. When  we  *alk  about  being  good  Amer- 
icans .  .  .  being  responsible  citizens  ...  we 
are  also  talkiitg  about  reaching  out  lo  help 
others. 

I  am  frequently  asked  around  the  country, 
"Is  the  civil  rights  movement  dead?  "  My 
consistent  and  persistent  answer  is  a  loud 
no.  The  emphasis  of  careful  planning  In  and 
execution  of  economic  programs  Is  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  era  of  confrontation  In  the 
60's  has  been  replaced  with  a  far  less  dra- 
matic, but  I  believe  a  more  difficult  but  pro- 
ductive Immediate  and  long  range  program. 

Minorities  have  concentrated  on  the  polit- 
ical approach.  Greater  emphasis  on  registra- 
tion programs,  defining  political  issues  and 
approaching  the  voting  booth  In  large  num- 
bers. 

The  si.xlies  constiluled  an  examination  of 
the  wrongs;  the  .seventies  an  application  of 
the  remedies.  Dealing  with  these  questions 
requires  scalpel  and  sutures,  not  the  boiling 
cauldron  of  a  few  years  ago. 

This  is  the  work  that  is  now  underway. 
It  is  the  woi-k  that  logically  follows  the 
symbolic  and  legislative  gains  made  before. 
It  is  the  payoff  on  those  gains,  'While  I  think 
we  must  agree  that  progress  has  been  made, 
I  would  add  that  there  can  ne\-er  be  enough 
progress  until  all  Americans  are  assured  of 
parity  across  the  board. 

Sometimes  it's  even  hard  for  students  of 
race  relations  to  understand  the  civil  rights 
movements  because  we  are  talking  about  ne-A- 
tactics  in  the  70's  to  resolve  additional  prob- 
lems created  by  progress  made  during  the 
past  decade.  Most  of  the  symbolic,  early  gains 
stemming  from  civil  confrontation  are  be- 
hind us.  What  remains  is  the  less  spectacular 
task  of  resolving  the  more  complex  and  diffi- 
cult Lssues  ahead  In  the  field  of  human  rights 
as  well  as  minority  rights.  It  Is,  in  my  view, 
Indeed  a  sign  of  maturity  that  In  ten  years 
civil  rights  enforcement  has  become  a  part 
of  the  basic  fabric  of  American  life. 

In  the  60"s  we  were  engaging  In  the  proces.s 
of  freeing  ourselves  from  the  mental  chains 
of  slavery  and  second-class  citizenship. 
Tlirough  blood,  sweat  and  tears  we  pre.'ised 
our  bill  of  particulars  before  the  American 
public  with  sit-ins,  jail-Ins  and  couniles.s 
other  forms  of  mass  protest. 

Now  the  tactics  have  changed.  Most  of  the 
laws  are  now  on  the  books.  We  have  public 
accommodations  and  voting  rights  laws.  We 
realized  in  the  60's  that  it's  not  enough  to 
have  access.  We  are  now  engaged  in  less  di-a- 
matic  involvement.  We  want  to  own  some  of 
tho.-ie  lunch  counters,  hotels  and  gain  some 
of  the  government  and  private  sector  con- 
tracts. We  are  finally  talking  about  becom- 
ing producers  as  opposed  to  age-old  consum- 
ers in  this  great  capitalistic  democratic  soci- 
ety. We  are  finally  talking  about  gaining  a 
real  piece  of  the  American  pie.  Now  that  we 
have  made  it  liLslde  the  faculty,  we  now  want 

a  piece  of  the  action  .  .  .  and  rightly  .so 

this  Is  what  the  American  system  is  all  about. 

The  momentum  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment is  continuing,  expanding,  and  achiev- 
ing greater  concrete  successes  in  both  old  and 
new  areas  of  endeavor. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here  to  make 
equality  a  reality  for  all  Americans?  First,  I 
think,  we  must  acknowledge  certain  truths. 

The  black  vote  today  Is  the  least  effective 
vote  m  America,  We  have  earned  the  right 
to  participate  In  the  political  arena — through 
blood,  sweat  and  tears — in  the  sixties,  but 
we  have  not  learned  to  participate  too  wisely. 

Here  s  the  situation  today — In  September 
of  1974,  a  candidate  can  announce  for  office 
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und  before  iie-  makes  his  fii>:  Ciur.paigii 
speech — if  he  liappens  to  be  a  Democrat — he 
knovih  ;hai  he  has  from  70  lo  80  percent  of 
ihe  black  voi«  ai  hi-,  hip  pocket.  How  can  an 
individual  or  a  group  of  peop'.e  gai;i  c.ai- 
niitmenti.  from  politician.s  know  that  they 
have  iba'  mdlvidiinj  or  group's  vote-,  at  the 
cu-.-e;? 

We.  a.-,  a  racial  minority,  have  ijot  to  >.top 
ailciw.ng  ourielves  to  be  taken  for  granted — 
bv  the  Democrat-s,  and  those  of  ii.s  who 
count  ourselves  Republican.-^-  luust  tight  to 
make  the  GOP  live  up  to  it,-,  promise  of  being 
the    party  of  tlie  open  door." 

An  indicanon  of  how  strongly  I  feel  about 
tne  tAO-par'.y  i-ys-.em  i.s  simply  this:  if  70 
ir,  8.'  percent  of  Black  Americati-s  uere  voting 
the  Rtpublicau  line  today.  I  wovild  switch  to 
the  Democratic  Party 

Le:  me  say  something  to  jo'i  about  a  .-^ure 
bet.  Presidenv  Ford  intends  to  .seek  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Republican  Party  as  its  candi- 
date in  1076.  He  intends  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent and  he  intends  to  win. 

The  President  has  laid  bef(  re  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congres-s  fully  detailed  pro- 
grams '.o  attack  recession,  to  contain  our  re- 
cently ragin;,'  inflation,  and  to  .start  heeiiig 
us  from  the  threat  of  oil  blackmail. 

Althout'h  the  respoiLse  was  deadly  slow 
at  first,  a  .sense  of  greater  urgency  may  now 
be  arriving  on  Capitol  Hill — and  for  tha; 
we  can  all  be  grateful. 

Americans  are  demanding  action.  Thev  are 
rightfully  fearful  that  some  people  in  Wash- 
ington are  so  insulated  that  they  doitt  know 
•he  de-p>eration  of  being  joble.ss  or  of  living 
on  an  Inadequate  waje  or  petislon  that  cant 
catch  runaway  prices 

The  problems  which  the  President's  pro- 
posals seek  to  resolve  have  been  with  us  for 
.-ometime  We  ask  the  Congress;  Where  are 
thp  tough,  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
prDgranis  which  our  urgent  and  Interrelated 
problems  demand?  A  piece  here,  a  touch 
there,  do  not  add  up  to  an  effective  toral  pro- 
gram. Far  from  it. 

Now  it  could  be  argued  that,  because  our 
national  problenvs  are  so  serious,  we  should 
not  be  was-.ing  time  on  the  problems  of  otir 
party—  or  any  party. 

Yet  it  Is  precisely  becau.se  of  our  national 
problems  that  it  Is  essential  to  look  to  our 
party  and  its  revlt^llzatlon  everywhere. 

I  know  what  the  polls  show — as  you  do 
:ind    I    tell    you    with    all    the    force    I    ca;; 
command: 

The  standing  of  this  party  has  hit  its  low- 
e«it  point,  as  far  a.s  I  am  concerned  It  must 
climb  from  this  point  forward! 

The  cost  of  ottr  failure  to  rebuild  effec- 
tively will  not  be  measured  by  the  ;.ate  of 
the  party  It-elf. 

It  will  be  measured  by  the  deprivation  of  a 
basic  right  of  all  .^merlcan.s — a  choice  in 
politics.  It  will  be  measured  by  the  death  of 
the  effective  two-party  system  so  vital  ta 
this  Nation 

To  carry  out  our  determination  to  make- 
sure  that  Republicans  are  on  the  rise,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  some  fundanitii'.i: 
change?  in  our  political  thinking. 

As  a  starter.  •.- c  must  discard  the  attitude 
of  eTtlusiveness  that  has  kept  the  Republi- 
can party's  door  closed  too  often  while  '.' e 
j;ive  :-peeche-  about  keeping  1;  open. 

We  must  discard  the  pettiness  which,  i." 
rontintied.  will  leave  the  few  remaining  die- 
hards  of  the  .'itrugtrle  for  power  argtilng  o'>er 
.vho  gets  possession  of  the  corps? 

We  must  erect  a  tent  that  Is  btg  enough 
for  all  who  care  about  this  great  countrv-  and 
believe  in  the  Republican  party  eitovigh  to 
work  throuch  it  for  comn\on  goals 

We  must  be  prepared  to  overcome  the  rvn- 
Iclsm  of  voters  with  candidates  of  out.stane!- 
ing  ability  and  rock-hard  integrity.  People 
like  Sen.  Owen  Johnson. 

As  I  am  aure  all  of  you  kno  v.  the  oudget 
and  ihe  economic  and  energy  program.s  the 
President  seut.  to  the  Congtess  forecait 
mouths  of  problems  rtiill   abend     llier?   has 
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been-  and  will  be — no  attempt  to  mislead 
anyone  about  the  >:erlous:.c:s.s  of  ovir  prob- 
lems. 

Yet.  I  am  convinced  that  adversity  can 
bruig  us  together — not  drive  u.s  farther  apart. 
I  am  coir.hiced  that  the  spirit  that  built  this 
Nation   Is  neither  dead   nor  diminished. 

It  must  be  aroused.  For  the  goal  we  seek  — 
a  better  country  through  better  citizenship 
participation — will  demand  more  of  us  than 
mere  par;  y  serMee.  It  will  demand  hard  woik. 
high  purpose,  enthusiasm  and  unshakable 
faith  that  we  will  attain  a  goal  that  is  m  the 
best  interest  of  this  land 

To  this  goal.  1ft  \is  plodt;e  oursehes  lo- 
iiight. 

Thank  \mu 


March  Jf;,  jo; 

PROJECTING  AMERICAN  ART 


V.CKT  TELEVISION   ST.^TION 
RECEIVES   AWARD 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

Of      H.ORID.^ 

1.%    THE  {lO'JbE  OF  RFrRtSKN "1ATI\  l.b 

Wednrsdav    Mcuih  2fi.  1975 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  WCKT 
Televi.sioti  of  Miami,  Fla..  has  ju.st  been 
awarded  Uie  coveted  George  Fo.ster  Pea- 
body  Award,  pre.sented  by  the  board  of 
rcgent-s  of  the  university  ^\slenl  of 
Georgia,  for  the  .second  time  in  14  year.s. 

The  award  ciK'd  the  station  for  its 
"superb  inve-stigaiive  reporting"  as 
.shown  in  three  news  documentaries.  The 
nrst  of  these.  "Strike  Force."  placed  a 
cameraman  with  the  local  organized 
crime  bureau  which  was  probing  the 
connection  between  local  pohtical  figures 
and  known  ^'amblers  and  underworld 
associates.  Actual  meetings  between  the 
su.sjjects  were  secretly  filmed  and  aired 
in  a  six-part  series.  The  investigative 
reporter  was  John  Camp  anci  the  pro- 
gram v.as  produced  b>  David  Choate. 

The  .second  series.  "Finders  Keepers. 
Lc-ers  Weepers,"  tested  Uie  honesty  of 
tiie  south  Florida  pohce  force.  A  station 
employee  turned  over  a  wallet  contain- 
ing $12  and  proper  identification  to 
various  pohce  personnel  claiming  that  it 
had  been  found.  The  next  day,  the  em- 
ployee would  call  Uie  police  agency  to 
see  if  tlie  wallet  liaU  been  turned  in. 
Fortunately,  in  most  cases,  it  had  been, 
although  there  were  instances  where  the 
money  had  been  removed  or  it  had  not 
been  returned  at  all.  Brian  Ross  was  the 
investigator  reporter  of  this  eight-part 
series  and  it  was  produced  by  Roger 
Burnliam. 

The  thud  series.  "Apatliy  or  Fear." 
placed  a  trussed-up  lemale  employee  of 
the  station  in  a  car.  on  a  park  bench  or 
on  the  ground  as  thou^'h  she  had  been 
mugged.  A  hidden  camera  recorded  peo- 
ple's reactions  as  tliey  passed  tlie  woman 
in  distress.  It  was  found  that  some  ijeo- 
ple  helped  but  the  majority  did  not.  The 
reporter  then  stopped  the  passers-by 
after  they  moved  on  and  asked  them  why 
they  had  or  had  not  helped  the  "victim." 
Carmel  Caflero  v.as  the  investigative  re- 
porter and  Roger  Burnham  also  pro- 
duced this  nine-part  series. 

Gene  Strul  is  the  news  director  of 
WCKT.  which  is  owned  and  operated  by 
Sunbeam  Television  Corp.  I  know  our 
colleagues  will  want  to  join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  wannest  congratulations  on 
tlii.s  fine  achievement. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 
IN'  THE  HOU^:^E  OF  REPRL'SEXT-VI IVKS 

WedJiesdcti).  Murvh   26.  1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  edito- 
rial. "Projecting  Americar.  Art,"  fiom 
the   Washington   Post    of   Februaiy   21. 

1  think  both  the  National  Endowment 
tor  the  Humanities  and  the  Dunlap  So- 
ciety are  lo  be  commended  for  this  effort 
lo  provide  a  visual  record  of  the  most  im- 
portant buildings  of  Uie  capital.  The  edi- 
torial follows. 

PKojtriiNC   Amehican   Art 

Mctdern  .^nle^icun  artists  have  become 
world  leaders  iu  painting,  sculpture,  music 
(lance  and  building  American  "antiques' 
h.we  become  fa-shionable  collectors'  items.  A 
grciwing  number  of  museum  exhibits  aiicl 
publications  are  devoted  to  all  aspecis  of 
America's  arti.stu  development  Angry  citi- 
zens everywhere  r*.-e  to  protect  our  archi- 
tectural hentaue  from  the  wrecking  balls 
and.  in  defe;U,  will  at  least  rescue  bits  and 
pieces  of  o\d  architectural  ornaments  from 
tlie  nuns.  Yet.  as  Dr.  Bates  Lowry.  chair- 
man c>f  the  art  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ma.ssachsuetts  has  observed,  "It  is 
still  easier  for  a  teacher  to  show  student 
views  of  Medieval  churches  In  remote;  part.-- 
of  Europe  than  to  show  them  some  of  our 
own  countrv's  mo.^t  significant  buildings." 

Dr.  Lowry  and  a  group  of  other  notab'.e 
."•(holars  have  therefore  founded  a  new  orga- 
nization—  the  Dunlap  Society — to  change  al! 
this  by  developing  new  teaching  aids,  launch- 
ing researcli  into  the  lii.slory  and  dc\elop- 
nieiit  of  various  fi  rins  of  American  art  and 
promoting  its  study  throughout  cur  edu- 
cation system,  partictilarly  in  high  schools. 
The  new  organization  was  named  after  Wil- 
liam Dunlap.  tiie  first  historian  to  take  pride 
in  and  pav  serious  attention  to  American 
art  when,  in  1834.  he  published  a  two-volume 
book  entitled  "rhe  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
xVrts  of  Design  in  the  United  States.  "  The 
teaching  aids  the  Dunlap  Society  hopes  to 
develop  include  mlcrographic.-:.  microfiche 
(which  presents  90  slides  on  one  sheet)  and 
oilier  visual  and  audio-vLsual  devices  v-h!ch 
are  inexpensi-.e  and  are  easily  distributed 
Initially  the  focus  will  be  in  aspects  of  Amei  - 
lean  culture  on  which  little  research  and  dtc- 
umeniation  is  now  available,  such  as  Black 
Art,  Industrial  Artii,  Indian  Art,  Folk  and 
Primitive  Art,  and  the  evolution  of  Amer- 
ican building  design  and  technology. 

The  first  Dunlap  Society  project  has  just 
been  funded  by  a  $50  000  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  It 
will  develop  a  complete  visual  record  ot  this 
city's  most  important  buildings  from  the 
fir?r  architectural  drawings  through  the  var- 
ioii"  remodelings  to  their  current  appear- 
Miue  Incredible  as  this  may  seem,  a  teacher 
today  can  present  the  story  of  the  loiiudinu 
of  i,ur  capital — including  a  discussion  of  the 
de'itier.itions  of  Wasliingtoii,  Jefferson  ami 
Adam.-,  over  the  plan  fcr  tlie  new  city  <  iilv 
with  great  effort  and  at  great  expense.  The 
original  plan  by  L'Enfant  Is  poorly  repro- 
duced. The  sketches  by  Jefferson  of  what  the 
White  House  and  Capitol  might  look  like  are 
only  little  known.  The  drawings,  prints  and 
early  photographs  which  show  the  changing 
design  for  the  Capitol,  Treasury.  Mai!,  and 
White  Hotise  are  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  ac- 
quire. 

Dr.  Lowry  and  the  Duulap  Society's  advis- 
ory council  consider  the  visual  documenta- 
tion of  the  capital's  history  a  model  which 
they  hope  will  Inspire  similar  efforts  else- 
where, and  they  are  prepared  to  assist  local 
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bicentennial  committees  record  their  own 
historic  architecture  and  works  of  art.  Tho 
hope  Is  that  the  caplt«kl  project  will  become 
the  catalyst  tor  a  central  archive  of  vlaual 
documentation  of  all  aspects  of  American 
art  for  lively  use  in  schools,  museums  and 
local  art  centers  and  on  television. 

We  consider  ths  program  much  needed  and 
important.  In  fact.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
sensible  and  promising  bicentennial  projects 
we  have  heard  of  so  far. 


A  YOUNG  CONSTITUENTS  VIEW  OF 
THE  COUNTRY'S  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  recess,  I  spent  the  week  hav- 
ing meetings  with  constituents  in  my 
district,  both  private  citizens  and  top  of- 
ficials in  Industry  and  labor  unions,  to 
obtain  their  views  concerning  the  prob- 
lems of  our  community,  the  tire  indus- 
try, and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  people  whom  I  talked  with 
was  a  yoimg  man  named  Stephen  A. 
Walker,  who  had  obviously  done  some 
very  intensive  thinking  about  many  of 
the  problems  of  our  country  and  had 
some  very  constructive  ideas  about  deal- 
ing with  them.  He  had  thought  so  deeply 
and  had  expressed  himself  so  well  that  I 
suggested  that  he  reduce  his  views  to  a 
written  outline  so  that  I  could  insert 
them  into  the  Congressional  Record. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Walker  wrote  me 
a  letter  in  which  he  outlined  his  views 
on  many  of  our  problems.  His  letter 
speaks  for  itself  and  I  hereby  offer  it 
for  insertion  in  the  Record  : 

CUTAHOCA  Palls,  Ohio, 

February  14,  1975. 
Congressman  John  Seiberling, 
Fourth.  Floor  Federal  Building, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Deak  Congressman  Seiberling:  Yesterday 
I  was  In  your  office  to  see  you  and  express 
my  views  on  the  economy  and  some  possible 
solutions.  You  stated  the  fact  that  you  were 
favorably  Impressed  with  my  presentation 
and  would  like  to  have  a  copy  to  circulate 
among  your  colleagues.  I  promised  to  c(^y 
It  and  send  it  to  you  In  a  more  readable 
form.  Here  It  Is  and  I  most  certainly  hope 
that  It  may  assist  you  and  other  legislators 
in  solving  some  of  the  problems,  Inequities, 
and  wrongs  currently  plaguing  our  country. 

First,  a  short  Introduction  Is  In  order.  My 
name  Is  Steve  Walker,  I  am  25,  married,  and 
employed  as  a  conservationist  with  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  I,  as 
many  others,  am  becoming  more  concerned 
dally  about  the  apparent  Inability  of  our 
leaders  to  do  anything  about  our  current 
economic  problems.  The  Administration's 
solutions  are  short-sighted,  blame-flxatlon 
oriented,  and  economically  and  environ- 
mentally unsound.  I  propose  the  following 
solutions: 

1 .  No  more  money  to  Southeast  Asia. 

2.  Bring  the  troops  home  from  Europe. 

3.  No  more  Turkish  opium  blackmaU. 

4.  No  more  arms  to  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations. 

5.  End  all  foreign  aid  except  disaster  and 
food  relief;  and  rearrange  the  priorities  on 
these. 

6.  Highway  funds  should  be  diverted  to 


developing  mass  transit  systems,  and  these 
should  be  built  upon  existing  right-of-ways. 

7.  Comprehensive,  environmentally  sound, 
nationwide,  land-use  planning  and  zoning. 

8.  Clean  up  wasteful  and  useless  Federal 
spending.  For  example — 

(a)  No  more  "tricycle  investigations." 

(b)  Abolish  wasteful,  harmful  programs 
such  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

9.  Less  government  and  taxes,  government 
should  only  serve  to  accomplish  what  the 
people  cannot  do  for  themselves. 

10.  No  more  tax-subsldlzed  grain  deals  or 
merchant  marine  deals  which  benefit  only 
the  Interests  of  "Big  Labor  and  Big  Busi- 
ness." 

11.  No  more  military  overkill  plans. 

12.  Revise  outdated  and  restrictive  Inter- 
state Commerce  Laws. 

13.  Alternate  plans  to  the  subsidies  of 
Lockheed,  Penn-Central,  etc. 

14.  Put  food  and  other  commodities  back 
on  the  free-market  and  end  or  restrict  the 
subsidies. 

15.  Bottle  and  can  deposit  laws,  and  other 
laws  or  tax  Incentives  to  encourage  the  re- 
cycling of  our  resources. 

16.  Education  of  the  American  public  on 
our  future  situation  and  realities.  This  must 
Include  the  following  points — 

(a)  P>resent  known  oil  reserves  and  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  leave  us  with 
only  enough  oil  to  last  the  next  30  years. 

(b)  Alaskan  reserves  are  minimal. 

(c)  Changing  our  lifestyle  Is  a  necessity, 
and  can  no  longer  be  avoided. 

(d)  End  our  oil  imports  to  force  this.  We 
did  without  Arab  oil  last  year,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

(e)  End  long  store  hours,  advertisement 
lighting,  many  other  frills. 

These  Ideas  should  do  two  things — cut  our 
deficit  and  pump  money  Into  the  American 
economy.  Also  they  could  put  a  halt  to  our 
wasteful  use  of  our  resotirces.  Our  environ- 
ment cannot  be  sacrificed  for  the  economy. 
Our  economic  health  now  and  in  the  future 
depends  on  our  conservation  practices  and 
the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources.  It  Is 
short-sighted  and  selfish  to  look  at  our 
economy  any  other  way.  We  must  plan  now 
for  our  future  and  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  life.  To  this  goal  and  to  provide  jobs  to 
the  unemployed  of  varying  degrees  of  skill,  I 
offer  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  No  more  dams  and  highways,  instead  we 
need — 

(a)  Tertiary  sewage  treatment  facilities 
across  the  nation. 

(b)  Air  pollution  controls  and  incentives 
to  industry  for  them. 

(c)  Low  cost  loans  for  Imier-clty  home- 
steads, home  repair,  etc. 

(d)  Incentives  and  encouragement  for 
Inner-clty  Industrial  growth. 

(e)  Build,  plan  parks  and  recreation  areas 
across  the  nation. 

(f )  Garbage  Incinerators  to  supply  energy 
to  cities. 

(g)  A  public  works  program  to  clean  up 
America  and  improve  the  environment. 

(h)  Mass  transit  systems.  In  and  between 
population  centers.  In  conjunction  with  city 
and  land-use  planning. 

2.  Do  not  mine  shale  oils  until  the  environ- 
mental problems  are  solved. 

3.  Strong  strip  mine  control  laws. 

4.  Tax  Incentives  or  laws  to  pressure  oil 
companies  to  research  new  sources  of  energy 
such  as — fusion,  solar,  geothermal,  tides.  For 
example:  Allow  the  oil  companies  to  keep 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  this  money  is  spent  on  research- 
ing ways  to  harness  the  above  sources  of 
energy. 

There  is  much  more  than  I  could  say  on 
the  problems  of  our  economy  and  environ- 
ment, but  this  should  suffice  as  a  summary. 
It  Is  high  time  that  our  government  started 
to  pay  attention  to  the  probleins  of  this 
country   and   ended   Its   position    as    world 


policeman  and  provider.  We,  the  taxpayers. 
are  sick  and  tired  of  pouring  our  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  down  every  foreign  drain 
the  Federal  government  can  find.  Let's  get 
otir  own  house  In  order  first  Instead  of  trying 
to  force  our  system  down  everyone  else's 
throat.  That  sort  of  attitude  makes  us  no 
better  than  the  Russians.  If  ours  Is  the  best 
system,  then  let's  get  to  work  on  making  it 
work  for  uf.  As  It  is  with  the  problems  we 
have  now,  others  look  at  us  and  wonder  why 
they  should  change.  The  impetus  and  lead- 
ership must  come  from  those  elected  to  do 
the  job.  In  talking  to  many  people  I  find 
that  the  distrust  and  lack  of  confidence  In 
our  elected  officials  Is  greater  than  I  have 
ever  known.  The  only  way  to  change  this 
sad  outlook  Is  for  our  leaders  to  start  making 
the  gut  decisions  that  need  to  be  made  and 
to  tell  the  big  money  Interests  that  their 
reign  of  power  Is  over. 

Thanks    In    advance    from    a    concerned 
citizen. 

Sincerely. 

Stephen  A.  Walker. 

PS.— Ill  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  help. 


JOHN  W.  B-^TINES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORNELL 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which  would 
name  the  Federal  building  at  325  East 
Walnut  Street  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  after 
a  former  Member  of  this  House,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  Byrnes. 

I  am  joined  in  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  by  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Steiger,  Mr.  Aspin,  and 
Mr.  Kasten  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation. 

As  you  know,  John  Byrnes  served  with 
distinction  in  this  House  for  28  years 
as  the  representative  of  my  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Wisconsin.  For  the 
last  10  years  prior  to  his  retirement,  Mr. 
Byrnes  was  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

My  Wisconsin  colleagues  and  I  feel  that 
the  naming  of  this  Federal  building  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Byrnes  is  a  fitting  tribute 
for  his  years  of  service  in  this  body.  May 
I  point  out  the  naming  of  a  Federal 
building  after  a  former  Member  of  this 
House,  even  a  sitting  Member,  is  not 
without  precedent.  I  approve  of  such  a 
practice  on  rare  occasions  in  due  recog- 
nition of  deserving  individuals.  Why 
should  we  wait  until  we  entomb  before 
we  enshrine? 

My  sponsorship  of  this  measure  is  not 
entirely  altruistic.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  popularity  of  John  Byrnes,  I  would 
probably  not  be  here  today.  As  cliairman 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
Democratic  organization  of  Wisconsin, 
it  was  so  difficult  to  get  a  suitable  candi- 
date to  challenge  Mr.  Byrnes  that  I 
finally  decided  to  have  mj'  name  placed 
on  the  ballot.  My  presence  here  today  4 
years  later  is  a  consequence  of  that  deci- 
sion of  desperation. 

Mr.  ByiTies  may  not  be  of  my  political 
persuasion,  but  as  those  Members  who 
were  honored  to  serve  '«ith  him  know,  he 
represents  the  type  of  dedicated  public 
servant  who  has  imsparingly  contributed 
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his  talents  in  behalf  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  country. 


VIETNAM  DEBATE:    THE  REFUGEES 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

iK     PLNNaM  VANIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  the  Member.*;.  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  the  follow. ng 
UPI  dispatch  from  South  Vietnam  con- 
cerning the  refugees  who  iiave  been  up- 
rooted by  the  latent  war  developmenu^. 
.■\t  the  heart  of  the  entue  debate  is  the 
fate  of  tiie.se  htmian  beings  and  I  believe 
thi.s  story  from  the  March  23  Pittsburgh 
Pre^s  provides  excellent  information: 
ViETs  Flood  Escape  Route  to  Dan.ang — Hv- 

M.AN  Wave  Rioing     .^NvrmNG  That  Rolls  ' 

To  F:ee  Red  .■\rn(  k 

N*.\t  O.  Vitr.vAM — Ar   far  as  '.iie  eye  can 
5:e?    Hues    human    column    of    refugees — on 
fot  t  and  on  everythlut:  tliat  can  roll — snakes 
Its  wav  from  tne  Hal  Van  pass  to  this  bridge 
hamlet. 

The  refugees  from  .he  proud  imperial  capi- 
tal are  trying  to  make  the  sis  more  miles 
tc  Da  Nang  and  the  dubious  refuge  and 
comfort  of  a  sports  atadlum.  a  jampacked 
school  building,  or  a  quiet  alley. 

REDS    FEARED 

Thev  say  they  have  fled  their  homes,  their 
roots,  their  graceful  old  city  50  miles  north 
not  befduse  they  fear  war  but  becau.se  they 
fear  the  Communists. 

They  know  bath  from  the  1968  and  1972 
offensives    Shells,  bombs,  bullets  and  death 

They  fear  and  run  from  the  thought  of 
being  marched  out  to  dig  a  shallow  grave 
which  they  will  then  fill,  the  fate  of  3.000 
Hue  residents  in  the  mass  killing  by  Com- 
munists during  the  Tet  offensive. 

Militiaman  Ba  pulling  his  battered  wooden 
cart,  has  been  on  the  road  for  two  days.  He 
is  one  of  a  quarter-million  who  have  voted 
with  their  feet. 

North  of  this  sandy  seaside  hamlet  the  col- 
umn gushes  down  from  the  mountainous  Hal 
Van  pass.  South,  past  the  bridge  toward  Da 
Nang  and  safety  they  are  backed  up  in  a 
six-mile  traffic  Jam. 

The  incredible  convoy  moves  on  cars.  Jeeps. 
trucks,  buses,  motorbikes,  bicycles,  push- 
carts— anything  that  rolls.  Everybody  that 
walks  moves  along  with  the  vehicles. 

AX.L      BELONGINGS 

.Mternately  walking  and  riding  on  Ba's 
wooden  cart  are  Has  mother.  hU  wife,  six 
children,  half  a  dozen  chickens  They  carry 
what  ever  they  can  of  the  small  treasures  of 
a  poor  family  Ba  said  he  hoped  to  find  other 
relatives  vvho  fled  Hue  before  and  after  his 
little  group  departed 

Another  refugee  family  is  squeezed  with 
all  their  belongings  atop  a  small  truck  of 
uncertain  make  and  vintage  It  took  them  22 
hours   to  reach   Nam  O  from  Hue. 

Those  lucky  enough  to  find  something  to 
ride  in  are  being  charged  8135 — about  three 
months'  salary  for  a  middie-level  bureau- 
cr.it. 

An  old  man  m  the  packed  little  truck  in- 
advertently drops  a  lighted  cigarette  on  an 
oily  rag  below  his  feet.  Flames  leap  up. 

A  family  hurls  mattresses,  clothing,  pots 
and  pans,  a  piece  of  heirloom  furniture  to  the 
ground.  Their  prize  pigs  scream  and  run. 
Chickens  and  ducks  scatter  m  all  directitms. 

Across  the  highway  on  a  hillock  stands  a 
gleaming  60-foot-high  Buddha  erected  by 
grateful  refugees  from  the  1960  Hue  Tct  of- 
fensive holocaust. 
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The  buddha  smiles  serenely  on  a  quarter- 
million  heartbreaks. 

White  rocks  etched  into  the  green  lawn 
at,  the  foot  of  the  statue  pick  out  the  words 
of  the  final  Irony: 

Welcome  travelers." 
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FOOD  DAY   1975 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  40  of  our  colleagues  have  joined 
me  in  introducing  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 304  to  declare  .'kpril  17  National  Food 
Day.  Tliis  will  be  a  day  to  focus  national 
attention  on  the  need  for  a  meaningful 
food  policv  and  dedication  to  the  goal  of 
insuring  that  everyone  is  well-fed. 

Students  and  professors  at  colleges  and 
uiuvcr-ities  are  organizing  teach-ins i 
poverty  groups  will  be  publicizing  food 
stamps:  consumer  groups  will  be  having 
conferences  on  food  prices  and  monopo- 
lies: radio  and  television  brc  .dcastcrs 
are  planning  special  programs. 

Tlie  Food  Day  project  has  just  re- 
leased its  Citizens'  Food  Policy,  a  state- 
ment of  goals  it  advocates  in  domestic 
and  international  food  policy. 

Emphasizing  corporate  regulation,  the 
Citizens'  Food  Policy  calls  for  imjnediate 
antitrust  actions  against  existing  mo- 
nopolies in  the  food  industry;  price  sup- 
ports to  insure  adequate  income  for  the 
small  farmer:  the  establishment  of  re- 
volving credit  funds  to  create  food  coop- 
eratives from  farm  to  store;  and  the 
imposition  of  a  coohng-ofT  period  before 
former  CJovernment  officials  may  join  a 
regulated  industry,  such  as  the  food 
industi'v. 

The  Food  Day  project  also  seeks  eco- 
nomic incentives  for  poor  coimtries  to 
increa.sc  production  and  marketing  of 
their  own  goods;  tlie  formation  of  a 
'world  food  security  system,"  including 
international  grain  reserves:  and  the 
monitoring  of  American  food  aid  to  in- 
sure it  is  exteitded  primarily  to  needy 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  mstrling  the  Citi- 
zens' Food  Policy  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

CiTizE.s's  Food  Policy 

The  Citizens  Food  Policv  places  Iwiman 
need  before  corporate  profit  and  recognizes 
that  an  adequate  diet  is  a  basic  right  of 
every  individual. 

I.    NATIONAL  POLICY 

American  food  policy  reflects  disparate 
politicil  pre.s.sures  more  than  careful  thought 
and  planning.  These  pressures  are  usually 
wielded  by  multi-billion  dollar,  global  cor- 
porations. Our  current  food  policy  '  consists 
of  such  elements  as  Inadequate  government 
control  over  giant  food  companies,  a  poorly 
publicized  food  stamp  program,  uncontrolled 
TV  advertising  that  induces  small  children 
to  buy  foods  th.it  are  bad  for  their  health, 
and  no  nutrition  education  whatsoever.  The 
Federal  government  must  articulate  a  com- 
prehensive national  food  policy,  covering 
agricultural  production,  nutrition  education, 
and  aid  to  needy  nations. 

1.  Every  American  should  have  a  guaran- 
teed adequate  income  to  insure  acce.ss  to  a 
nutri'ionally  adequate  diet.   Until   this  is  a 


reality,  all  federal  food  assistance  programs — 
such  as  food  stamps,  school  lunch,  school 
breakfast,  food  for  day  care  centers,  and 
meals  for  the  elderly — should  be  fully  funded 
and  Implemented. 

2.  High  prices,  low  quality,  and  reduced 
variety  are  dvie  in  part  to  monopoly  and 
oligopoly  in  the  food  Industry.  Immediate 
anti-trust  actions  should  be  taken  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  end  existing  monopolies  In  the 
food  industry.  Futvire  problems  should  be 
avoided  by  laws  limiting  the  size  of  corpora- 
tions and  the  percentage  of  the  market  that 
they  control. 

3.  The  family  farmer  should  be  protected 
by  laws  restricting  corporate  involvement  In 
farming  and  by  price  support  programs  pro- 
gressively structured  to  assure  adequate  In- 
come for  small  farmers,  but  not  to  allow  xm- 
due  benefits  for  large  farmers. 

4.  A  major  nutrition  education  effort,  mak- 
ing full  use  of  TV,  radio,  and  other  media, 
should  encourage  the  public  to  eat  a  bal- 
anced diet  based  to  a  large  extent  on  whole 
grains,  vegetables,  nuts,  low-fat  dairy  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  grass-fed  beef,  and  fruit,  and 
to  reduce  their  Intake  of  fat.  stigar  and 
cholesterol. 

5.  Nourishing  food  should  be  easily  acces- 
sible, whether  in  a  country  grocery  store, 
a  city  supermarket,  a  fast-food  restaurant 
or  a  vending  machine. 

6  The  potential  for  conflicts  of  interest  in 
FD.A,  USDA.  and  other  agencies  that  regulate 
food  should  be  minimized  by  (1)  forbidding 
employees  to  Join  a  regulated  Industry  after 
leaving  the  agency  until  a  substantial  period 
of  time  has  elapsed;  and  (2)  balancing  for- 
mer industry  people  in  government  agencies 
with  persons  who  have  worked  with  pro- 
consumer  groups. 

7  Agricultviral  research,  particularly  at 
land  grant  colleges,  should  develop  tech- 
nology to  assist  small-scale  farmers  and  to 
breed  more  nutritious  crops  and  livestock. 
The  agricultural  extension  services  should 
focus  their  efforts  on  disseminating  the 
results  of  this  research. 

8  Energy  conservation  measures  should 
be  promoted  throughout  the  food  industry 
F.uiners  should  be  Judicious  and  frugal  in 
their  use  of  pesticides,  herbicides,  fertilizer 
and  fuel.  Regional  markets  should  be  em- 
phasized to  save  on  transportation  costs. 

9.  Consumer  Interests  should  be  equitably 
represented  on  state  and  federal  boards  that 
help  determine  production  levels,  quality 
standards   and  prices  of  certain   foods. 

10.  The  medical  community  should  focus 
its  efforts  on  implementing  the  findings  of 
current  nutrition  research,  which  show 
strong  connections  between  diet  and  obesity, 
heart  disease,  dental  caries  and  other  health 
problems. 

11.  Federal  and  State  governments  should 
have  revolving  credit  funds  earmarked  for 
.setting  up  food  production,  processing,  dis- 
tributing  and  retailing   cooperatives. 

II.    INTERNATIONAL    POLICY 

.\inericans  comprise  only  five  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  but  consume  a  dis- 
proportionate thirty  percent  of  the  worlds 
resources  The  following  policy  recognizes 
that  any  commitment  to  end  poverty  and 
hunger  must  reflect  a  desire  to  attain  social 
justice  The  pre.sent  food  crisis  will  not  be 
e!  ininated  solely  by  growing  more  food,  con- 
trolling population,  or  using  energy  Inten- 
sive agricultural  methods  throughout  the 
world.  No  end  to  human  misery  Is  possible 
until  political  power  and  economic  wealth 
are  controlled  not  by  the  few.  but  by  the 
majority. 

1.  The  United  States  must  commit  Itself 
tn  the  elimination  of  world  hunger.  Because 
such  a  commitment  should  be  based  on  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  world's  wealth, 
our  government  must  take  the  following 
steps  to  Insure  that  poor  countries  control 
their  own  resources: 
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(a)  cease  supporting  those  governments 
that  keep  their  people  from  enjoying  the 
benefits   of   their   nation's   resources. 

(b)  Insure  fairer  trade  measures  for  de- 
veloping countries  by  guaranteeing  economic 
incentives  to  poor  countries  for  Increased 
manufacture  and  marketing  of  their  goods. 

(c)  prevent  devaluation  of  the  resources 
of  poor  countries  by  curbing  inflation  In  the 
United  States. 

(d)  regulate  more  strictly  the  overseas  ac- 
tivities of  American  multinational  corpora- 
tions. 

le)  encourage  a  change  In  the  life-style 
of  Americans  from  one  of  overconsumptlon 
to  one  of  conservation. 

2.  Development  assistance  should  be  pro- 
vided to  nations  to  Improve  their  own  pro- 
duction, storage  and  distribution  of  food. 
Agricultural  self-sufficiency  should  be  en- 
couraged by  promoting  decentralized,  labor- 
intensive  farming,  land  reform,  farm  coop- 
eratives, and  access  to  credit  for  small-scale 
farmers. 

3.  The  United  States  should  use  its  In- 
fluence to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a 
world  food  security  system  that  Includes  a 
grain  reserve  to  Insure  stable  prices  for 
producers  and  an  adequate  supply  of  grain 
for  the  world's  needs. 

4.  Food  assistance  must  be  extended  to  the 
neediest  nations.  This  aid  should  be  closely 
monitored  by  Congress  In  order  to  certify 
that  it  Is  being  used  primarily  for  human- 
itarian rather  than  political  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  organiza- 
tions have  endorsed  the  Citizens  Food 
Policy:  The  Center  for  Science  in  the 
Public  Interest,  Consumer  Federation  of 
America.  The  Children's  Foundation, 
Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  Na- 
tional Consumer  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League. 


MR.  EGON  J.  GERSON,  OF  NORTH- 
BROOK,  TO  RECEIVE  THE  RED 
CROSS  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Egon  J.  Gerson  of 
Northbrook,  HI,  Mr.  Gerson  has  been 
named  to  receive  the  Red  Cross  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  which  Is  the  highest  award 
given  by  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  for  saving  a  life  by  using  the  skills 
and  knowledge  learned  In  Red  Cross 
training. 

In  December  of  1973,  Mr,  Gerson  was 
on  ski  patrol  duty  when  a  skier  suffered 
a  seizure  and  was  brotight  to  the  patrol 
room.  Mr.  Gerson  Immediately  adminis- 
tered mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  to 
tlie  unconscious  victim,  continuing  until 
the  yovmg  woman  resumed  breathing. 
Several  times  Mr.  Gerson  had  to  begin 
the  treatment  again  as  the  victim  stopped 
breathing.  He  continued  until  an  ambu- 
lance arrived  to  transport  the  woman  to 
a  hospital,  where  she  recovered  complete- 
ly. The  attending  physician  stated  that 
without  doubt,  Mr.  Gerson's  use  of  his 
skills  and  knowledge  had  saved  the  vlc- 
tims  life. 

Mr.  Gerson's  ability  to  tlilnk  quickly 
and  calmly  and  to  apply  his  Red  Cross 
training  to  a  critical  situation  reflect  the 
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special  qualities  of  a  person  who  has 
readied  himself  to  aid  others  whose  lives 
are  in  danger.  As  the  Red  Cross  said,  his 
action  "exemplifies  the  highest  ideals  of 
the  concern  of  one  human  being  for  an- 
other who  is  in  distress."  Such  is  the 
stuff  of  real  humanity,  and  I  am  proud 
to  claim  Mr.  Gerson  as  a  resident  of  the 
10th  District  of  Illinois, 


WILSON  BOWERS  CAN  TAKE  PRIDE 
IN  OFFSPRING 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Johnny 
Brown,  sports  editor,  has  written  an 
article  for  the  Newnan  Times  Herald  on 
the  L.  W.  Bowers  family  of  Moreland, 
Ga.  This  article  is  especially  important 
to  me  because  I  have  known  this  family 
for  many  years.  Each  member  of  the 
family  has  contributed  significantly  to 
his  own  commimity  and  to  our  country, 
I  submit  this  article  to  my  colleagues  as 
a  fine  example  of  the  strength  that 
comes  from  working  and  living  together 
as  a  family.  The  article  follows: 
Wilson  Bowers  Can  Take  PKniE  in  Offspring 

■While  covering  the  East  Coweta  girls'  bas- 
ketball team  In  Macon  last  Monday.  I  had 
the  occasion  to  sit  and  talk  a  spell  with 
Barley  Bowers,  Sports  Editor  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph.  Harley  is  a  native  of  Coweta 
county  and  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  top 
sports  Journalists  in  the  state.  He  covers  a 
wide  area  In  the  Middle  Georgia  mecca  of 
Macon  and  plays  a  big  part  in  the  advance- 
ment of  athletics  for  that  entire  region. 
When  I  returned  home  that  night  I  started 
thinking  of  the  Bowers  boys  and  how  very 
proud  their  parents  must  be  after  having 
raised  three  fine  offspring. 

I'm  speaking  of  L.  W.  Bowers  of  Moreland. 
Wilson  and  his  wife,  I'm  sure,  made  many 
sacrifices  during  their  lifetime  in  raising  their 
three  boys.  Like  most  parents  they  probably 
had  their  anxious  moments  and  their  frus- 
trations. How  wonderful  It  must  be  for  them 
now  to  look  back — then  cast  their  eyes  up- 
ward and  say,  "thank  God  they  turned  out 
the  way  they  did  and  It  was  all  worth  It. " 

This  Is  not  meant  to  single  out  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  Bowers  for  they  are  like  so  many 
parents  today — working  hard  for  their  chil- 
dren and  wondering  how  it  will  all  turn  out. 
It's  not  easy  to  raise  children  today  and  even 
the  best  laid  plans  can  go  astray.  The  family 
unit  is  not  as  strong  today  as  in  past  years — 
maybe  It's  the  television  tube  or  the  hectic 
day  to  day  struggle  to  survive.  Anyhow,  it's 
good  to  look  back  on  the  seeds  planted  and 
harvested  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowers  years  ago 
and  observe  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Wilson, 
a  man  who  laughs  a  lot  and  enjoys  life, 
proudly  tells  you  of  the  11  grandchildren  and 
one  great-grandson  that  occupy  front  and 
center  stage  In  their  lives  now. 

A3  mentioned  above,  Harley  is  firmly  estab- 
lished as  a  major  sports  Journalist  having 
served  in  Albany  and  now  Macon.  David  has 
been  with  the  FBI  and  will  soon  retire  after 
25  years  service.  He  Is  In  Washington.  Larry 
Is  in  Atlanta  and  heads  up  sales  for  a  big 
heating  and  air  conditioning  firm.  Back  when 
It  was  difficult  to  send  a  child  to  college — 
all  three  of  the  Bowers  children  got  all  the 
education  they  wanted. 

Their  parents.  I'm  sure,  found  it  difficult  at 
times  but  today  they  must  look  back  with 
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pride  in  their  accomplishments.  This  para- 
graph has  very  little  to  do  with  sports  but 
I  hope  you  will  spare  me  the  few  lines  to 
congratulate  a  happy  couple  in  Moreland^ 
or  Is  it  Bexton,  Georgia. 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  THE  FLAG 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Senate  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives  have 
both  approved  a  resolution  urging  every 
city  and  town  hall  and  the  Capitol  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  spotlight  the  Ameri- 
can flag  with  a  guiding  light  of  hope  for 
peace  and  unity,  from  dusk  to  dawn,  as  a 
symbol  of  our  new  national  spirit  for  the 
bicentennial  year  of  1976.  Tliis  idea  was 
originated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Theodore  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  has  been 
strongly  supported  by  American  Legion 
posts  throughout  the  State.  I  believe  that 
the  text  of  this  resolution  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  my  colleagues : 
Resolutions  relative  to  the  illumination   of 

the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  at 

the  state  house  and  city  and  town  halls 

as  a  symbol  of  the  new  spirit  for  nineteen 

hundred  and  seventy-six 

Whereas.  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
served  as  a  unifying  force  for  all  Americans; 
and 

Whereas,  In  1812,  'Old  Glory"  was  then 
flying  through  the  night— a  sight  that  in- 
spired Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner":  and 

Whereas,  During  World  War  I.  requests 
were  received  from  all  over  the  country 
urging  that  the  United  States  flag  be  flown 
continuously  over  our  National  Capitol,  as  it 
does  now;  and 

Whereas,  During  the  Vietnam  War,  our 
State  Capitol  was  the  first  State  Capitol  in 
the  nation  to  fly  our  state  flag  and  American 
flag  day  and  night  as  a  special  tribute  to  our 
fighting  men  who  were  then  suffering  untold 
pain  and  agony;  and 

•Whereas,  We  believe  that  today  the  United 
States  needs  a  symbolic  action  capable  of  up- 
lifting and  uniting  all  Americans;  and 

Whereas,  This  uniting  up-lifting  action 
should  be  a  common  act  in  every  City  Hall, 
Town  Hall  and  our  State  Capitol  with  the  il- 
lumination of  our  flag  from  dusk  to  dawn, 
with  a  perpetual  light  of  hope  for  peace  and 
unity;  and 

Whereas,  This  coast-to-coast  and  border- 
to-border  ocean  of  light  surrounding  "Old 
Glory"  shall  be  a  heartwarming  reminder 
to  every  American  that  the  root  of  American 
Integrity  and  American  initiative  grows 
deeper  and  stronger  as  we  approach  our  na- 
tion's Two  Hundredth  Birthday:  and 

Whereas,  Every  American  shall  feel  In- 
spired to  Join  this  crusade  of  lighting  tip 
"Old  Glory"  as  a  sign  of  faith  in  the  im- 
mortality of  American  honor  and  American 
greatness;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Cotu-t  of  Mas- 
sachusetts endorses  these  resolutions  and 
urges  that  every  City  and  Town  Hall  and 
Capitol  of  the  Commonwealth  spotlight  "Old 
Glory"  with  a  guiding  light  of  hope  for  peace 
and  unity,  from  dusk  to  dawn;  and  be  it 
further 

Besolved,  That  this  unique  and  Inspiring 
example  may  be  symbolic  of  our  new  spirit 
for  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 
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ALL  SAINTS  CHAMPIONS  AGAIN 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF    MICBIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaij.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  TRAXLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
.'^econd  year  in  a  row  All  Saints  High 
School  of  Bay  City.  Mich.,  has  captured 
the  State  Class  C  basketball  champion- 
.-hip.  A  school  of  only  672  students,  the 
Cougars  defeated  Cassopolis  79  to  69  to 
win  the  title  and  put  the  finishing  touch 
on  their  second  straight  27-and-l  season. 
Their  two  championships  and  near- 
perfect  records  for  the  last  two  seasons 
are  particularly  impressive  because  the 
Cougars  regularly  play  much  larger  high 
schools  that  compete  in  the  class  A  and 
B  divisions. 

Their  consistent  ■David  and  Goliath" 
victories  are  the  work  of  a  23-year  vet- 
eran coach,  a  squad  that  lives  to  play 
basketball  and  a  dedicated  student  body 
and  fans  who  pack  the  Cougars  field- 
house  for  home  games  and  follow  their 
team  across  the  State. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
their  Coach  Russell  'Lefty"  Franz,  a  man 
dedicated  to  teaching  his  players  the  true 
meaning  of  sportsmanship,  who  has  lead 
the  team  to  340  victories  against  122 
losses  in  the  23  year.>  he  has  coached  bas- 
ketball at  the  school. 

Leading  the  team  to  its  victory  before 
a  capacity  crowd  of  13.609  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  Crisler  Arena  was 
senior  Billy  Harris,  who  pumped  in  36 
points  to  break  a  class  C  championship 
game  scoring  record  he  set  in  last  year's 
championship  game  when  he  scored  33 
points  as  the  school  won  Us  first  title 
ever. 

Harris,  a  6-2  all-State  guard,  led  the 
Cougars  to  their  victory  only  days  alter 
suffering  a  painful  injuiT  to  his  shooting 
hand  in  a  quarterfinal  game  against 
White  Cloud. 

Harris,  whose  performance  was  called 
"superb"  by  a  sports  writer  for  the  Bay 
City  Times,  consistently  scored  critical 
baskets,  made  crucial  rebounds,  and  pro- 
vided a  settling  influence  on  the  Cougars 
to  single-handedly  rally  them  from  an 
eight-point  deficit  in  the  first  quarter, 
pulled  them  ahead  by  nine  at  the  half, 
and  never  allowed  Cassopolis  to  get  closer 
than  five  points  after  that. 

Wayne  Sevilla  was  another  vital  fac- 
tor as  he  came  off  the  bench  to  score  14 
points.  Besides  Harris  and  Sevilla.  the 
game  was  the  last  for  .senior  starters 
Gary  Rasdorf .  Ron  Morse.  Tim  Trepkow- 
ski.  and  Joe  Sasiela. 

Aiding  in  the  victory  was  a  highly  par- 
tisan Bay  City  crowd  which  has  followed 
the  Cougars  across  the  State  and  packed 
the  All  Saints  Fieldhou.se  for  home 
games. 

The  team  received  a  hero's  welcome  at 
the  city  limits  after  driving  the  80  miles 
from  Ann  Arbor  and  a  celebration  was 
held  for  them  at  St.  Joseph's  gymnasium. 

It  is  the  kind  of  dedication  by  Coach 
Franz,  the  team  and  students,  and  ever- 
loyal  fans  which  speaks  well  for  the  fu- 
ture of  America. 

All  of  Bay  City  is  very  proud  of  team- 
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players  Gai-y  Rasdorf.  Tom  Debo.  Mark 
Holka.  Mike  Nutt,  Tim  Trepkowski.  Craig 
Learman.  Ron  Morse,  Jeff  Szczepanski, 
Wayne  Sevilla,  Bill  Harris,  Jim  Walsh, 
Joe  Sasiela.  Gary  Socia.  Greg  Heme,  Jim 
Dominowski.  and  Head  Coach  Russell 
"Lefty"  Franz  and  Assistant  Coach  Jim 
Deming. 

All  Saints  victory  is  an  example  that 
we,  as  Americans,  can  solve  our  problems 
and  make  America  an  even  greater  na- 
tion if  we  have  the  desire  to  work  hard 
enough. 


March  26,  1975 


TR .EDITIONS  OF  EDITIONS 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Memphis. 
Tenn..  Press-Scimitar,  and  to  all  of  those 
who  work  daily  to  put  out  an  outstanding 
newspaper. 

The  following  article  marks  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Pre.ss-Scimitar's  annual 
party  of  its  25-year  club.  The  club  is 
made  up  of  the  Press-Scimitar  employ- 
ees who  have  at  least  25  years  of  service 
with  the  paper.  Ewing  Johnson,  chief  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  paper,  received 
a  pin  denoting  40  years  with  the  paper. 
Frank  Reid.  Joe  C.  Stamps,  and  Robert 
Steed  received  their  25-year  pins  and 
membership  in  the  club. 

The  Press-Scimitar.  in  its  95th  year  of 
publication,  is  a  Scripps-Howard  news- 
paper, I  have  read  the  Press-Scimitar 
for  many  years,  and  appreciate  the  hard 
and  tirele.ss  work  of  the  many  outstand- 
ing journalists  who  make  a  good  news- 
paper possible. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record,  the  text  of  the  article,  which 
appeared  on  March  24,  1975: 

Traditions   of   Editions 

More  than  8,781  years  of  work  for  Memphis 
Publishing  Co.  was  honored  by  members  of 
the  firm's  2.5-year  club  at  the  group's  an- 
nual party  held  In  the  company's  second 
floor  auditorium. 

For  many  of  the  employes,  yesterday's 
gathering  marked  their  first  meeting  with 
the  publishing  company's  new  business  man- 
ager. Joseph  R.  'Williams. 

Williams  a.ssumed  the  position  in  February 
aft«r  W  Frank  iRed)  Aycock  retired  from  the 
post. 

Aycock.  who  initiated  the  25-year  club 
that  now  has  255  employes  and  retired  work- 
ers as  member.'!,  took  the  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce Williams  to  those  in  attendance. 

Aycock  said  Williams  was  a  third  genera- 
tion newspaperman.  'His  hands  were  smeared 
with  printing  ir.k  at  a  very  early  age."  he 
said. 

Williams  introduced  10  new  members  un- 
der his  jurisdiction  to  the  club  and  presented 
nine  other  workers  with  pins  signifying  a 
change  of  length  of  service  brackets. 

Charles  H.  Schneider,  editor  of  The  Press- 
Scimltar,  introduced  four  member  of  this 
paper's  staff  Joining  the  club. 

They  were  Roy  B.  Hamilton,  county-state 
reporter,  and  Frank  H.  Reld,  Joe  C.  Stamps 
and  Robert  H  Steed,  all  in  the  composing 
room. 

Schneider  also  cited  three  with  long  years 


of  service  receiving  new  pins  for  completion 
of  five  additional  years  of  work.  Ewlng  John- 
.son.  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  paper,  re- 
ceived a  40-year  pin.  Eldon  F.  Roark.  Strol- 
ling columnist,  and  Luther  'W.  Southworth, 
news  editor,  received  50-year  pins. 

'This  is  a  joyous  occasion  and  I'm  glad  to 
be  part  of  it."  Schneider  said. 

Other  Memphis  Publishing  Co.  employes 
to  receive  25-year  pins  Included  Jessie  Brad- 
ford, biulding:  Artie  G.  Cox,  circulation: 
Ernest  Dunlap.  transportation:  Irene  Gray, 
building;  Richard  E.  Hall,  circulation;  Clif- 
ford Huffman,  local  advertising:  Dalla-s  J. 
Robinson,  pressroom;  Ernest  H.  Rolen,  stere- 
otype; Thomas  E.  Roseberry,  mallroom.  and 
Durwood  Wilbourn,  pressroom. 

Gordon  Hanna,  editor  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  presented  a  25-year  pin  and  certifi- 
cate to  William  B.  Clark  of  the  paper's  com- 
posing room. 

He  also  presented  a  45-year  pin  to  Eugene 
Rutland,  director  of  the  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  program;  a  30-year  pin  to  Guy 
Northrup.  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal.  Other  editorial  department 
employes  recognized  for  25  years  of  service 
were  Morris  R.  Cunningham,  John  Knott, 
John  Wilbourne  and  Emmett  Maum. 

Nine  other  publishing  company  employes 
were  honored  for  additional  years  of  service, 
including  Daniel  Hanson,  local  advertising; 
J.  T.  King.  L  T.  Marbry,  Louis  F.  Aeschli- 
man  and  O.  D.  Harrell.  pressroom;  H,  G. 
Fleet  Jr  .  Job  shop;  O.  Fletcher  Leake  Jr.,  cir- 
culation; Christine  Shelton.  advertising,  and 
Theo  Couch  who  recently  retired  as  office 
manager 


PANAMA  CANAL  VITAL  TO  U.S. 
INTEREST 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  we  are  being  told 
by  the  State  Department  that  the  United 
States  will  soon  give  up  its  rights  and 
duties  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  This 
includes,  of  course,  the  operation  and 
ownership  of  the  canal  itself. 

According  to  the  February  28.  1975, 
edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Assist- 
ant Secretai-y  of  State  William  D.  Rogers 
has  stated  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  recognize  full  Panamanian  sov- 
ereignty over  the  canal. 

If  the  United  States  does  so,  I  believe 
we  will  be  making  a  terrible  and  irrev- 
ocable mistake. 

In  recent  years,  some  70  percent  of  the 
tonnage  passing  through  the  canal  has 
had  its  origin  or  its  destination  In  the 
United  States.  Stated  another  way,  16 
percen  of  our  total  imports  and  exports 
must  pass  through  the  canal. 

Since  the  canal  opened,  the  United 
States  has  maintained  and  operated  it 
to  the  benefit  of  all  seafaring  nations. 
In  fact,  all  nations  which  conduct  any 
foreign  commerce  have  benefited  from 
the  fair  tolls  and  service  the  United 
States  provides. 

Any  disi-uption  of  commerce  through 
the  canal  would  have  disastrous  effects 
upon  our  merchant  marine  and  our  inter- 
national commerce. 

Additionally,  the  canal  has  strategic 
military  importance  in  the  movement  of 
our  naval  forces. 
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In  order  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
canal,  the  United  States  maintaiiis  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  on  each  of  its  banks. 
The  Canal  Zone  is  vital  to  the  security 
and  maintenance  of  the  canal  itself. 

Certainly,  Panama's  feelings  of  injured 
sovereignty  can  be  understood,  since  the 
country  is — on  paper,  at  least — divided 
by  the  zone.  However,  there  are  no  re- 
strictions on  the  movements  of  Pana- 
manians through  the  zone. 

Continued  unintenoipted  operation  of 
the  canal  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  world  commerce  as 
well. 

Our  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 
not  a  case  of  U.S.  colonialism,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe. 

Instead,  it  is  a  case  of  the  United  States 
protecting  her  owti  best  interests,  as  well 
as  those  of  a  large  part  of  the  interna- 
tional community  as  well. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  LOUIS  FREY.  JR. 
ON  INTRODUCTION  OF  LICENSE 
RENEWAL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  many  Members  of  Congress,  the 
broadcast  license  renewal  problem  has 
not  yet  been  solved. 

You  will  recall  that  the  House  spent 
months  in  the  93d  Congress,  under  the 
most  able  leadership  of  our  Communica- 
tions Subcommitte  Chairman  Torbert 
Macdonald,  developing  a  license  renew- 
al bill.  Our  committee  efforts  were  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  by  the  whole 
House,  and  the  Senate  also  passed  a  li- 
cense renewal  bill,  though  it  differed  in 
some  significant  provisions  with  our  leg- 
islation. Unfortunately,  disputes  among 
supporters  of  these  bills  and  conferees 
made  it  impossible  to  hold  a  successful 
conference  in  the  busy  closing  days  of 
the  session. 

Our  mandate  to  resohe  this  issue  is 
still  pressing.  Inconsistent  actions  of  the 
courts,  the  FCC,  and  others,  over  the  past 
few  years  have  confused  the  standards  by 
which  broadcasters  are  judged  at  renew- 
al time.  And  the  public  still  needs  a  li- 
cense renewal  process  which  provides, 
first,  the  stability  broadcasters  need  to 
plan  and  invest  in  quality  programing, 
second,  the  incentives  to  excel  and,  third, 
the  freedom  from  the  unneeded  bureau- 
cratic paperwork  burdens  now  Imposed 
by  the  Government  on  licensees. 

I  am  introducing  a  license  renewal  bill 
today  which  can  help  us  attain  such  ob- 
jectives. This  legislation  lifts  the  Govern- 
ment paperwork  burden  from  especially 
the  smaller  broadcaster,  authorizes  the 
FCC  to  institute  "short  form"  renewal 
procedures  for  appropriate  licensees,  and 
clarifies  the  criterion  used  to  judge  the 
broadcaster  at  renewal  time.  In  addi- 
tion, my  bill  gives  the  FCC  authority  to 
extend  the  license  term  from  3  years  to 
5  years,  if  the  Commission  determines  It 
is  in  the  public  Interest  to  do  so.  The 
Commission  also  retains  the  authority  to 
set  different  license  term  lengths — up  to 
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5  years — and  varying  ascertainment  pro- 
cedures for  radio  and  television  and  for 
different  types  of  broadcasters.  Finally, 
this  legislation  allows  appeals  from  FCC 
decisions  or  orders  to  be  brought  in  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  In  the  circuit  where 
the  broadcast  station  is  located  instead 
of  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Such  legislation  can  significantly  im- 
prove our  broadcast  license  renewal 
process,  and  can  stimulate  the  vitally 
needed  debate  on  this  issue.  I  urge  you 
all  to  give  this  bill  and  the  problem  it 
addresses  your  most  careful  attention. 


TRADE  UNIONISTS  VICTIMS  IN 
CHILE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  March  1, 
1975,  news  story  from  the  Guardian  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Vanya  Walker-Leigh  reports  from 
Geneva  that  "the  Chilean  junta  has  ad- 
mitted that  33  trade  unionists  have  been 
executed  or  killed  since  the  1973  coup 
and  that  another  60  are  in  prison." 

The  Guardian  stoi-y  reports  some  of 
the  information  gathered  by  a  three - 
person  commission  of  inquiry  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  sent  to  Chile  in 
December  1974.  The  infoiTnation  is  not 
encouraging  to  those  who  see  a  free  trade 
union  movement  as  critical  to  any  free 
society.  The  junta's  stifling  of  labor  or- 
ganizations is  another  clear  sign  tliat 
the  junta's  plans  for  Chile  do  not  include 
liberty  and  freedom. 

The  news  report  follows : 

Chilean  Junta  Admits  Killings 
(By  Vanya  'Walker -Leigh) 

Geneva,  February  28. — The  Chilean  Junta 
has  admitted  that  33  trade  unionists  have 
been  e.xecuted  or  killed  since  the  1973  coup 
and  that  another  60  are  in  prison. 

This  information  was  supplied  to  a  three - 
man  commission  of  inquiry  sent  to  Chile 
last  Deceniber  by  the  International  Labour 
Office.  The  commission,  led  by  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  Peru,  Mr.  Bustamante  Rlvero,  ob- 
tained the  figures  after  submission  to  the 
Chilean  Government  of  a  list  of  110  trade 
unionists  reported  to  have  died  and  another 
120  to  ha'  e  been  arrested. 

The  commission's  Interim  report  stale.'i 
that  these  persons  were  executed  or  detained 
because  they  had  taken  part  in  armed  clashes 
or  constituted  a  threat  to  State  security.  But 
It  goes  on  to  emphasize  that  "a  number  of 
trade  uulonLsts  who  have  been  In  custody 
for  long  periods,  continue  to  be  detained 
without  trial  and  some  are  being  relea.sed 
on  condition  that  they  leave  the  country. 
The  lack  of  normal  legal  safeguards  and 
procedures  gives  cause  to  fear  that  some 
trade  unionists  may  have  suffered  abusive 
or  unwarranted  treatment  or  penalties.  As 
a  result,  important  sections  of  the  movement 
have  been  crippled." 

Apart  from  the  dissolution  of  the  single 
central  organization  of  workers  in  September 
1973,  the  Chilean  Government  admitted  to 
the  commission  that  trade  union  activity 
has  been  severely  restricted  by  prohibiting 
meetings,  elections  of  officers,  the  right  to 
submit  claims,  to  bargaiii  collectively  ai^.d 
to  strike. 
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The  commission  noted  substantial  changes 
in  the  composition  of  executive  committees 
of  federations  still  existing,  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  organizations  especially  in  agri- 
culture and  teaching. 

Dismissals  for  •political  activism"  and 
"agitation"  continue  to  take  place  iu  all 
sectors. 


EEOC  S  CHAIRMAN'S  RESIGNATION 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    C.\LIFOIlNIA 
IN  TUF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVF.S 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunities, which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  as  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  which  created  the  EEOC.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  and  interested  in  all 
mattfrs  affecting  the  effective  operation 
of  EEOC  as  a  viable  arm  in  equal  em- 
ployment efforts. 

On  March  18,  1975.  Mr.  John  Powell, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  in  a  letter 
to  President  Ford  resigned  his  chaiiman- 
ship:  he  further  indicated  that  effective 
April  30.  1975.  he  will  resign  as  a  Com- 
missioner. 

As  a  courtesy  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  wish  to  .share  the  following  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Powell  and  tlie 
President  rclati\'e  to  Mr.  Powell's  resig- 
nation: 

Tin:  White  Houst, 
V-'ci.-.liingtoii.  D.C     .Varch   19,  I'JlZ 
Hon   John  H  Powell,  Jr., 
Vliiiirmcm.   Equal   Employment    Oppormniii/ 
Co  tr;  mission,  Wasliington.  DC. 

V>r..\a  John:  I  liave  your  letter  dated  Maiih 
18.  and  as  you  request.  I  accept  your  refit;- 
nation  as  Chairman  of  tlie  Equal  Eniplov- 
ment  Opportunity  Commission,  effective  to- 
day, and  your  resi{,'natlon  as  a  Commi-:- 
sioner.  effective  April  30,  1975.  I  appreciate 
your  willingness  to  stay  on  as  a  member  (.i 
the  Commission  during  the  next  month  to 
assist  in  the  orderly  transfer  of  authority  to 
the  Acting  Chairman  and  to  provide  a  period 
of  time  in  which  a  well-qualified  nominee  to 
replace  vuu  can  be  selected. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  for  your  dedicated 
service  to  our  Nation.  Under  your  Chairman- 
ship, the  Commission  has  broken  new 
ground,  expanding  the  economic  and  socuil 
liorL-.ons  of  all  our  citizens.  I  know  tliat  thi.s 
has  been  a  parlicularly  challenging  time  fu; 
the  Co:nmission,  but  your  devotion  to  the 
goals  of  the  Commission  and  to  the  present 
and  future  well-being  of  every  American  iias 
not  faltered,  "i'ou  have  earned  their  thanks 
as  well  as  my  own. 

As  you  depart  the  Etjuiil  Empluvmetit  Oji- 
portunity  Commission.  I   ,vant  yon  to  knoiv 
that  you  take  with  you  my  very  best  wi.shes 
for  every  future  happiness  and  .success. 
.Sincerely. 

CiER.AlD  R    FiRD. 

E«tAL  Employment 
Opportunity   Commission. 
Washington.  DC,  March    18.   I'JTJ. 
Hon.   Gkrald  R.   Foru, 
President. 
The   White  Howe. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  During  tlie  fifteen 
months  that  I  have  served  as  Chairman  of 
this  agency,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ongoing  effort  to  acliieve  equal 
employment  oppcirttmity  for  all   .\mericar.a. 
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During  llii-s  time  5.iib-.ianlinl  pidgress  lias 
bt-en  made  in  moving  this  Commission  to- 
ward the  efficiency,  eflectlveness  and  fair- 
•.ies.s  tliat  I  know  yon  want  it  to  achieve. 
Unformiiatel.',  tin-  ayt-ncy'.s  problems  have 
for  too  long  been  ignored  De>pite  this,  re- 
cent commentary  h;is  focnsed  npon  .siiper- 
iKl.tlities.  The  underlyuis;  probieiii.-;  were  ad- 
dre=.scd  qiate  eli.>quently  ni  a  letter  dated 
Mnrrh  J.  I07.T.  \*rirten  b\  Clarence  Mitchell 
111  the  Washington  Po=t. 

M>'  interesi  1  the  problem's  jailing  within 
r.EOC'>  mandate  began  lony  before  December 
'28,  197.1,  the  date  i^pon  which  the  commission 
de-iLsniTiUf;  ine  ics  chairmaii  was  e.xecuted 
During  the  19f50's.  for  example.  I  served  as 
Special  Counsel  to  the  Stnitheru  Christian 
I-C.idership  Conference  and  in  1963  1  was  oiu 
vi  munv  lotabylne  here  in  Washinuton  for 
what  eventiially  became  tiie  first  compre- 
hensive Civil  R'.trhu-  Act  enacted  dnrlnj:  the 
Twentieth  Century  (the  ltf«i4  Civil  Rijjh'.'j 
Act.  as  amended  I  i.f  v.hich  Tlilc  VII  i.-  an 
integral  part. 

My  colleamics  en  This  Connni:: '.en  and  the 
KEOC  statT.  many  of  whom  have  given  oui- 
star.dlng  upport  are  justifliibly  proud  of  the 
many  historic  objective,s  achieved  dnring  my 
administra'ion  These  mchide  the  hist  iii- 
du.->;rv-w  idt  -^Ulenu-nt  i'biti)n>-a  under  1  itU 
VII 

A:  .1  rt-^u'a  i-'f  liicse  initiali\e>.  'here  Li  .1 
t:row!ng  minority  of  thoughtful  c.immc:i-a- 
tiirs  who  believe  that  EEOC  has  begun  to 
.'-hoi*  signs  of  becoming  the  etTecti\e  law  en- 
forcement vehicle  envisioned  by  Congress 
when  Title  VII  wao  amended  Just  *i  little  less 
tj-iHii  three  years  itg.. 

Regrettably,  this  agencv  and  part icnlarlv 
it-  pre.sent  Chairman  have  become  a  focal 
point  of  controversy:  controversy  over  the 
authority  of  this  Office,  controversy  over 
whether  progr?Rs  such  as  that  above-men- 
tioned IS,  m  fact,  being  made  and  controversy 
as  i>i  whether,  in  \ie-A'  of  the  continuing 
intense  criticism,  the  pi'blic  Interest  would 
i)e  seived  by  mv  conluuiiiig  as  the  a'lmml.— 
Irr-ftive  hend  of  thLs  agpucv. 

I  rf<()gi;l/e  tliat  the  respii.isiljilh v  nf  I'.ii- 
C'lFi'-e  entails  creathit;  an  i.tmo.-,pliere  in 
which  etTectiv,  eiUoicement  uf  Title  \TI  ca.i 
be  achieved-  a  la.-k  involving  striking  a 
delicate  balance  t)etweeii  forcefnlne.ss  and 
fvenhandedness  I  \>(,uld  like  to  craitinue  to 
devote  in  wliatevf-r  wav  po-^sible  mv  ener- 
Kies  in  the  etiort  to  strike  tlia"^  iialance  m  ttw 
optimal  fashion  I  have  therefore  reiuctaiit- 
Iv  decided  to.  and  herebv  tender  inv  resigna- 
tion as  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission  at 
vour  pleasure  In  addition  i  also  hereby  ten- 
der my  resitina'ion  as  a  Member  'if  tins  Com- 
mission, effec'ive  .^prll  .JO   11*75 

I  do  this  not  because  I  agree  wrh  the  In- 
tense critic. sm  leveled  ai^alnst  this  Office  and 
thl.s  agencv  Rather  mv  resignation  as  Chair- 
man Is  ofTere-"  in  the  hope  that  the  current 
controversy  will  cea.se  ATtentlon  must  lunc 
be  focused  on  the  impuriant  ji>h  that  re- 
mains before  all  of  n.s 

As  indicated  above  I  will  in  the  few 
weeks  remaining  a.ssist  in  providing  the  new 
head  of  this  ageiirv  with  whatever  guidanoe 
I  can  to  aid  in  giving  this  Commission  the 
continultv  of  leadership  it  deserves  More- 
over, you  have  mv  a-ssurance  that  as  a  C<im- 
missitmer,  I  wil;  continue  to  .serve  you,  the 
Congress  and  the  people  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  Yoi;  also  have  my  commitment  that 
the  new  Chairman  will  have  my  unqualified 
support  m  hi.s  or  her  elTort  to  maintain  the 
present  momentum  towards  effective  en- 
forcement of  Title  VII 

Finally.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to  again 
thank  you  for  ymir  many  courtesies  and  for 
the  generous  support  extended  by  you  over 
the  last  ->everal  months  It  has  uideed  been 
a  privilege  to  serve  in  your  Administration. 
In  this  regard.  I  ain  pleaiicd  that  you  share 
my  cuncern  that  tlie  ettorts  of  this  and  other 
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agencies  at  the  Federal,  state  and  Incai  level, 
will  soon  give  rise  to  employment  systems 
compatible  with  Title  VII's  mandate — that 
there  be  equal  employment  opportunity  for 
all  .Americans. 

Respectfully. 

JiH.s.    H    Powell.  Jr., 

Cliairvmn 


>.LoOLU  I'iON  TO  DESIGNATE  OCTO- 
BER or  EACH  YEAR  AS  NAl  lONAL 
FISH    AND    SEAFOOD    MONTH 


HOil  LFONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

■  >    ..ii.-s"i  f;i 
IV  iKL  HOl-'aE  OF  REPRESE.N  I  ATIVKS 

Wedrnxdai).  \Tanh   20.  1975 

Mis.  P-JLLIVAN.  Mr.  Spealier.  today 
I  am  introduviiifr  t\  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  natiorial  fish  and  seafood  month 

The  developiiicm  of  the  fish  and  .sea- 
food mdiLstiy  in  Americii  parnllels  the 
rie\elopment  of  this  sieat  Nation  by  the 
di'.ei'.sc  people  who  cant"  heie  to  settle. 

In  view  of  this,  what  iiiuu'  appiopriate 
time  i  there  than  now  to  salute  our 
olde.st  industry  and  to  take  a  sharp 
look  at  the  lequiremonts  necessary  to 
renew  that  industry  to  the  benefit  of  our 
people,  in  particular,  and  to  mankind. 
in  general — a  time  when  we  seek  to  re- 
new th"  .spirit  of  the  early  day.*  of  our 
Nation  throuuh  the  celebration  of  our 
200th  anniversary. 

As  indicated,  the  fishints'  and  p-oces.s- 
iiiR  industry  in  America  long  has  pro- 
\ided  a  \arirty  of  assets  to  our  Na- 
tion— lo  the  economy  through  jobs  and 
oilicr  I'linge  benefits  and  to  the  health 
of  our  ijeoplc  throu'-ih  a  iiuiiilious  and 
eiijoya'cle  food  .-ourci 

Quotinr  the  Natu-nil  MnrliK  Fi.sheiios 
S'lVice— NMFS: 

Fi~h  is  It  vaUlalile  ami  much  elilLVt-d 
food  ill  this  coiuitr\  and  throughout  the 
world.  Indeed,  tlsh  ropre.-ent'^  almost  the 
ideal  food  for  the  U  .s  dietary  needs  Ii  has 
an  umisuallv  high  protein  to  calorie  ratio, 
providiiik'  .satisfaction  and  sound  nutrition 
while  contributing  minimally  lo  obestix . 
whlcii  IS  thij  country  s  major  health  prob- 
lem, lij*  natural  oil  is  high  m  polyunsat- 
urate-, and  it  is  a  useful  sour.e  of  .s^-verai 
other  iniportaiit  nutrients 

To  illustrate  the  eionomic  \aUie  of 
fishing  and  seafood  ijrocessing.  I  turn 
again  to  quote  from  NMFS  on  cnnimer- 
ciai  harvest  and  processing: 

U,.S  commercial  fi.-,herles  are  a  \.ist  and 
\aried  enterpri.se  In  197:j.  2  33  billion  pounds 
il.OR  ntilUon  metric  ton.s)  i>f  fr>f,<i  fish.  In- 
cluding shellfi.sh.  and  2  40  billlor.  pounds 
(109  metric  toiLsi  of  Industrial  ti.-.h  for 
fishu'eal  and  petfood,  etc..  were  landed  by 
C  S.  hshermen,  for  a  total  value  of  907  mil- 
lion at  d'.K-lLside,  approximately  equivalent,  to 
i2.8:  billion  on  the  retail  market  or  0  22  per- 
cent of  the  ONF  .  .  . 

Total  employment  including  fishing,  proc- 
essing and  wholesaling  Ls  more  than  220.000. 
representing  approximately  0  24  percent  of 
the  U.S.  work  force.  This  proportion  is  much 
higher  in  the  many  coastal  towns  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  the  primarj-  ase  of  fish 
for  human  consumption,  ftsh  byproducts 
are  utilized  in  the  pet  food  Indastrj-  and 
fish  meal  is  used  extensively  &.'■  feed  for 
txiultry. 


Despite  tiie.se  important  contribution.^ 
fishing  and  its  related  industries  in  tlie 
United  States  h-ave  fallen  on  tioubled 
times. 

Ross  Clodsion.  presitieni  oX  the  N;,. 
tional  F'is)i"iies  Insiiim? — KFT— recent- 
ly noted : 

There  is  m,  disputing  tl  f  problem  b.-ioiv 
lis.  The  National  Marine  Fi  heries  Service 
recently  has  esliinaled  that  overfLshiiig  (,f 
'lerring.  cf:c!.  flounder,  mnckerci,  rtdfish.  and 
luiia  is  evirteiH  In  all  five  of  the  w.-irld's  nm- 
jor  hshing  arc  is  To  this  list  can  be  added  (i.e 
decline  of  sirnks  nf  haddock  p.nd  halibut  (.rt 
I'ur  own  coa-sts.  On  a  world-wide  b;i.sis.  ilie  e 
"vcr-risl'.ed  st'.K  ks  repr.'seiit  twc-ihirns  i,. 
the  total  Caleb  taken  from  the  sra  annual;-, 

thus,  two  point.-,  come  clearly  into  focu.-,. 
tirst.  ovrillshini.'  ls  worldwide;  and  second, 
the  vast  majoiity  of  tht-  species  we  reh  on 
as  S'.iurce-  of  protein  are  being  alle.-ted. 

In  short,  the  fishing  ellnrt  is  too  inte"-'\v 
ati'i  deciiiatlon  (.f  stevks  Is  at  hand  Man  is 
currcn'ly  taking  a  protein  source  which  is 
i.ihiiitcly  renewable  when  properly  manageii. 
and  making  'hat  reneAability  finlt  ■  li  lar^p. 
sub-ldi^c'l.  loreign  stern  trawler  I'.eels  am 
allowed  to  persist  up  to  12  miles  iron;  our 
shores  in  i.shltig  endeavors  whii  h  are  ii.i- 
nianagid  by  sound  con.servation  and  ii- 
s  iirce  nmna,;>  inent  principles,  llien  the  days 
of  our  dome.stic  hshmg  industry,  or  indeed. 
of  aiiv  tishery  anvwhere  in  tjit  w,.:;d  s-j 
'leated.  are  numbered. 

The  problem  of  enertished  and  Ueciiuatcd 
-;>Mks  cries  nut  Uir  a  solution  i.i  the  form 
!•'.  r<  SI  prce  r.iaiiaitentent 

Mr  Siieakei'.  the  committee  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  head — the  Merchant 
Ma!ine  and  Fisheries  Committee — and 
our  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Con.serviition  and  the  Enviioii- 
ment  now  are  takinp  a  hard  look  at  the 
various  alternatives  available  to  us  in 
our  attempt  to  .solve  this  difficult  prob- 
lem for  our  oldest  industry.  We  sir.cerely 
hope  and  trusi  that  o'lr  efforts  will  he 
fruitful. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  other  piob- 
lems  exist  in  the  fishing  and  allied  in- 
dustries, and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmtisphcric  Administration — NOAA — 
thiough  NMP'S  is  studying  a  \aricty  of 
methods  to  help  the  indtLstry.  Late  last 
year.  NMFS  drew  up  a  kind  of  working 
paper  or  outline  for  the  di\ei"se  elements 
of  the  Government,  the  industiy,  and 
the  consuming  public  to  review  and  help 
draw  up  a  "National  Fisheries  Plan"  for 
our  Nation — a  plan  which  is  sorelv 
needed. 

As  indicated  in  the  lesolulion.  tlie  call 
for  a  "National  Fisheries  Plan"  came 
from  the  President's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  which 
saw  the  need  for  urgent  action  in  this 
a  rea . 

Our  committee  members  are  aware  of 
all  of  the.->e  related  problems  and  we  pn  - 
liose  lo  adt!  our  elforts  toward  a  .sound 
solution. 

Mr.  Speakei.  ui  closing,  we  would  like 
to  say  that  we  think  the  beginning  of 
tliis  concerted  effort  to  assist  our  oldest 
industrj'  in  America  is  long  past  due,  but 
we  also  are  pleased  to  note  that  it  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  entire  Nation  seeks 
to  renew  the  independence  and  the  in- 
novative spirit  that  made  our  Nation 
great — the  time  of  our  Bicentennial 
Celebration 
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At  this  point,  I  insert  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olution in  the  Record: 

Joint  Resolittiom 

lo  authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  month 
,:t  October  1975  and  each  succeeding  October 
a-.     National  Fish  and  Seafood  Month." 

Whereas,  the  fishing  industry — and  its  re- 
1,1  led  segments — is  the  oldest  continuous  in- 
dustry In  these  50  states;  and 

Whereas,  fish  and  seafood  provide  a  readily 
available  protein  resource  for  feeding  Ameri- 
cans of  all  walks  of  life:  and 

Whereas,  this  rich  protein  resource  could 
be  a  potent  weapon  In  the  war  against  world 
food  problems;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  fishermen  and 
their  allies  In  the  food  Industry  produce  more 
than  five  billion  pounds  of  fish  and  shellfish 
annually  to  provide  a  major  source  of  natu- 
ral food  to  enrich  each  American's  diet;  and 

Whereas,  the  total  water  resources  sur- 
rounding and  within  the  United  States  of 
America  are  capable  of  producing  an  even 
greater  abundance  of  nutritious,  wholesome 
seafood  products;  and 

Whereas,  the  President's  AdviS'.n-y  Commit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere- coinciden- 
tally  with  the  nation's  200th  birthday  cele- 
bration— has  recommended  the  launching  of 
a  National  Fisheries  Plan  aimed  at  rehabili- 
tating U.S.  marine  fisheries;  and 

WTiereas,  the  nation's  fishermen  and  sea- 
food processors  consist  of  a  large  group  of 
Independent  businessmen  who  represent  the 
best  In  the  American  tradition  of  individual 
endeavor  in  their  goal  of  producing  food  for 
the  American  people  and  the  world's  hungry; 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  appropriate  to  honor  the  na- 
tion's oldest  industry  while  .saluting  the 
200th  anniversary  of  this  nation;  be  it 

Besolved  by  the  .Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled. 

That  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  nnonth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1975,  and  each  sticceediug  month  of 
October  following  as  "National  Fish  and  Sea- 
food Month"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of 
these  United  States  and  interested  groups 
and  organizations  to  observe  such  month 
with  appiopriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


THE  57TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYEL- 
ORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  the  time  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  yesterday  marked  the  57th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic.  This  was  a  proud  and  vibrant 
nation  which  now  suffers  under  the  j'oke 
of  tyranny  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  very  popular  to  speak  of  detente 
in  this  day  and  age.  While  we  certainly 
must  continue  to  seek  an  easing  of  In- 
ternational tensions,  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  many  in  the  world  who  do 
not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom  and  are 
not  accorded  the  basic  human  freedoms. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
commemorating  the  Byelorussian  proc- 
lamation of  Independence.  Let  us  not 
forget  these  proud  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  UrMAF.KS 

IN  MEMORIAM  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  TROMMELEN,  BELOVED 
MAYOR,  DISTINGUISHED  STATES- 
MAN,  AND  GREAT   AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'riVi:S 

Wednesdav.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
March  4,  1975,  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  borough  of  Prospect  Park,  the 
Honorable  John  Trommelen,  at  the 
young  age  of  65  years,  pa.ssed  away,  leav- 
ing behind  a  grief -stricken  family  and 
citizenry  who  loved  him  very  dearly  for 
his  lifetime  of  unselfish  devotion  and 
dedication  on  their  behalf.  I  know  you 
will  want  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  most  sincere  condolences  to  his  wife, 
the  former  Bertha  Heerema ;  three  sons, 
William  and  Ronald  of  Prospect  Park, 
N.J.  and  Edward  of  Wayne,  N.J.:  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Janet  Scarso  of  North 
Haledon,  N.J.  and  Mrs.  Joyce  Mautone 
of  Haledon,  N.J.;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Marie 
De  Ruiter  of  Haledon,  N.J.,  and  Mrs. 
Agnes  Mabie  of  California ;  three  broth- 
ers, Walter  of  Belvidere,  N.J.,  Marinus  of 
Paterson,  N.J.,  and  Peter  of  Haledon, 
N.J.  and  five  grandchildren. 

Mayor  Trommelen  was  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  town  administrators  in  our 
Nation.  For  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  was  in  the  vanguard  of  govern- 
ment service  in  seeking  the  rebuilding  of 
our  cities  and  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  our  country's  resources  as 
a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
borough  of  Prospect  Pax'k.  He  w  as  elect- 
ed councilman  in  1950  and  was  first  in- 
stalled as  mayor  on  January  1.  1969, 
for  a  2 -year  term,  followed  by  his  re- 
election to  a  4-year  term  in  November 
1974. 

In  our  community  he  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  exemplary  leader- 
ship and  his  enei*getic  pursuit  of  opti- 
mum public  service  for  all  of  the  people 
in  his  quest  for  quality  in  the  way  of 
life  for  each  and  every  citizen.  Prior  to 
joining  the  borough  council.  Mayor  John 
served  13  years  on  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  the  first  de- 
partment for  32  years  and  served  with 
distinction  and  honor  as  fire  chief  for 
tliree  terms.  For  23  years  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Prospect  Park  Firemen's  Re- 
lief A.ssociation  and  14  years  as  direc- 
tor of  the  civil  defense  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tribute  to  the  m.iyor's 
outstanding  public  service  to  our  com- 
mimity  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  our  historic  joimial  of  Congress  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  borough  of  Pros- 
pect Park  memorializing  his  leadership 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  community.  The 
foiTnal  resolution  is  as  follows: 

RESOLirrlON  OF  THE   BOROt?GH    OF 

Prospect  Park,  N.J. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in 
Hl8  infinite  wisdom  to  call  from  our  midst 
our   fellow   citizen   John   Trommelen,   and. 

Whereas,  he  has  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously served  the  Borough  of  Prospect  Park 
for  many  years  as  Its  Mayor,  and  as  a  Coun- 
cilman, and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Volun- 
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teer  Fire  Department,  and  has  glveit  freely 
of  his  lime  and  energy  In  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  our  Borough  and 
community,  and 

Whereas,  his  passint;  is  a  great  loss  to  all 
of  us. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  tins 
Board  on  behalf  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
Borough  of  Prospect  Park,  make  thLs  public 
expre.s;:ion  ot  its  deep  feeling  of  loss  and 
exteiKl  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family 
of  the  late  John  Trommelen. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resulution 
be  spread  in  full  on  the  minutes  of  this 
Board  and  a  copy  thereof  be  .sent  to  tlio 
family  of  our  late  fellow  citizen.  John 
Trommelen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  indeed  honor  John 
today  for  he  has  served  our  country  and 
our  people  well  with  valor  and  sincerity 
of  purpo.se  as  the  mayor  of  this  elected 
board  of  officials.  His  many,  many  ac- 
complishments and  good  works  during 
his  lifetime  have  truly  enriched  our  coni- 
mmiity.  State  and  Nation.  The  world  has 
been  a  better  place  because  he  made  a 
difference  when  he  walked  here  with  a-. 
By  his  deeds,  he  serves  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us,  yoimg  and  adults  alike;  by 
his  friendship,  he  has  left  a  warmth  of 
goodwill  and  brotherhood.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege and  honor  to  have  been  numbered 
amongst  his  many,  many  friends. 

I  ask  you  and  our  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  to  join  with  me  now  in 
silent  prayer  to  the  memory  of  a  leader 
among  men  and  a  great  American.  May 
his  wife  Bertha  and  his  family  soon  find 
abiding  comfort  in  the  faith  that  God 
has  given  them  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  John  is  now  under  His  eternal  care. 
May  he  re.st  in  peace. 


FUNDING  FOR  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS CONSOLIDATED  UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  93-380 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    IVIINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  approximately 
20  small  States  are  concerned  about  the 
reduced  funding  levels  projected  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  under  title  IV  of  Public  Law  93-  , 
380.  This  title  consolidates  library  re- 
,sources.  institutional  equipment,  and 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  in 
one  section  and  educational  innovation 
and  support  of  the  dropout  prevention, 
health  and  nutrition,  and  State  educa- 
tion agencies  in  another  section. 

The  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  I  agree  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  reduce  small  State 
allocations  in  the  way  which  occurred 
under  the  new  legislation.  The  problem 
arises  primarily  because  the  small  State 
minimum  contained  in  title  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  was  not  transferred  to  the  new  law 

The  effect  in  fiscal  year  1976  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  half  of  the 
funds  will  be  allocated  under  the  old 
formulas  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
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Chairman  Perkins  and  I  are  in- 
tciested  ill  conecting  thLs  problem  by 
pcisibly  mcluding  an  amendment  In  the 
bill  amending  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  but  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
the  amendment  could  not  take  effect 
uiitii  fiscal  year  1977  at  the  earliest. 


KOHEIGN   POLICY   AND  THE 
AMERICAN     CITIZEN 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    I  LORIDA 
IN    IHL  HOLtt;  OF  REI'REcK.VI ATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  brins  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleaerues  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
highly  respected  Spanish  language  news- 
paper Diaro  Las  Americas  concerning  the 
importance  of  citizen  a',varcne.s.s  in  our 
system  of  government,  especially  in  the 
realm  of  international  relations.  As  a 
person  closely  involved  in  the  reduction 
of  citizen  apathy  in  foreign  affairs,  the 
distinguished  editor.  Horacio  Asuirre. 
makes  important  point.;  on  the  role  of 
popular  input  in  th.c  decisionmaking 
proce.=;s. 

The  sub.!ect  .>  not  controversial,  yet 
it  is  of  central  importance  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  democracy.  The  voice 
of  the  people  which  speaks  in  election> 
should  be  one  which  is  well  informed: 
and  I  believe  that  the  interest  and  in- 
volvement of  citizens  based  on  the  infor- 
mation tliey  receive  is  the  proper  fulfill- 
ment of  the  principle  of  mniority  rule 
by  the  people  in  all  aspects  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, foreign  and  domestic. 

The  editorial  expands  upon  tliese  idea.s, 
and  I  urge  oui  colleague.N  to  con.sider  its 
message. 

Here  follows  •Foreign  Policy  and  the 
American    riti/en"     from      Diaro    Las 
Americas; 
Foreign  Polilv  and  the  AMEaicAN  Ciiizen 

If  democracy  d;d  r.ot  work  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  specla'.lv  in  ma'ters  of 
elections  and  refereudums.  it  woiild  not  be 
so  Important  that  the  -American  citizen  be 
properly  Informed  about  what  affect^s  him 
from  without.  But  as  the  United  States  is 
the  first  world  power  and  here  nuth'^ritie.s 
are  chosen  in  democratic  elections,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  exerts  great  influence  on  the  na- 
tional life,  it  Is  necessary  that  every  citizen, 
in  the  measure  possible  in  relation  to  hl-> 
aptr.uue  and  activities,  know  what  U  hap- 
penin^j  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  And,  above 
all.  that  he  realize  what  Is  good  and  what  is 
bad  for  his  country. 

Unfortunatelv  penerfi'ly  'pr-aklnu'.  it  can 
be  said  that  althouph  lie  possesses  great  rc- 
.sources  of  information,  the  American  citi- 
zen does  not  have  adequat«  formation,  orien- 
tation, and  knowledije  on  International  pol- 
icy and  affairs  In  line  with  what  he — as  a 
tl'izen — In  a  way  decides  lu  his  country. 

If  in  the  United  States  of  America  a  gov- 
f  rning  elite  were  the  one  making  all  decisions 
on  national  and  International  policy,  thi.s 
lack  of  knowledge  In  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  les.-?  senou-s,  perhaps  even  o' 
little  importance  But,  precisely  the  con- 
trary is  what  la  true.  Here,  the  majority  of 
the  people  elects  the  legislators,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  and  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, all  the  leaders  of  the  na'lon's  life 
.■\nd  that  great  majority  of  the  people  has 
to  Judge  the  behavior  of  its  leaders  In  mat- 
ters of  Interuational  policy.  That  Ls  rhy  It 
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IS  nece&sary,  for  that  judgment  to  be  rela- 
tively correct,  tliat  there  be  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks 
about  the  United  States  of  America  and,  es- 
pecially, what  the  enemies  of  this  country.  i:i 
ijiie  way  or  another,  do  against  It. 

It  is  all  right,  of  course,  that  information 
on  local  problems,  especially  nuiniclpal  ones, 
be  a.s  broad  a.s  it  is  It  is  all  right  that  the 
citizen  be  well  informed  of  what  is  happen- 
ing In  the  iimalle.  t  Juri.sdictlon  w  liere  he 
lives.  But,  because  of  the  re.i-sons  explained 
above,  it  is  indispensable  to  broaden  the  in- 
ternational horizon  of  the  citizens  of  thi.s 
great  country  who,  integrated  into  a  Nation, 
hold  on  this  historical  times  the  respou.sibil- 
l*y  .^f  being  the  first  puuer  of  tlie  world. 


Maicli  J  a,  ;.'/;; 


THE   134TH  ANNIVUiSARY  OF 
GREEK   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

ot    ::lw   Vij.".ii 
IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  :.rcri.-h  26.  1975 

Ml-  B.ADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23,  1975, 1  presented  the  following 
speech  to  a  convocation  organized  jointly 
by  the  Hellenic  Universities  Graduate.s" 
A,ssociation  and  the  Hellenic  University 
Club  of  New  York.  The  affair  \\a,s  held 
at  the  Americana  Hotel  in  New  York 
City  to  commemorate  the  154th  anni- 
versary of  Greek  independence: 

Tiie  speech  follows; 
Speech  bv  Representative  Her.m.\n  Baoilld 

March  25  is  a  day  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind .synonymous  with  the  victory  of  liberty 
and  freedom  over  the  forces  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  In  1821.  the  bell  tolled  the  defeat 
of  The  forces  n(  dpstruc'ion,  pillage  and 
.slautrhtcr.  Greece  liber.\t«l  it,«elf  from  the 
Ottoman  voke.  The  everlasting  light  of 
democracy  shone  once  more  In  the  land 
which  cre.ited  that  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment that  has  in-spired  nations  aiid  leader.s 
f(  .r  over  2000  years. 

.fnd  now  again,  the  ugly  moii.ster  <>f  hato 
and  dP^^t^uction  ha.s  reared  its  head  In  the 
very  area  where  Aphrodite,  the  goddes.s  of 
love  and  beautv  was  born  Cypru.s,  the  once 
proud  and  Independent  republic  Is  now  a 
broken  and  .-.hattered  remnant  of  Its  former 
glory. 

This  agonizing  situation  began  wi'h  the 
July  1974  genocldal  Izr.asioa  of  Cyprus  by 
40.000  Turkish  trottps.  Tl\e  overwhelmingly 
outnumbered  and  outgunned  forces  of  tlie 
Cypru.s  National  Guard  bravely  fought 
against  thU  savage  onslaught,  but  the 
Turkkh  forces  using  every  means  of  terror 
imaginable  occupied  40';,  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  part  of  C>"prus. 

200,000  Greeli  Cypriotes  were  forcibly  ex- 
pelled from  the  north  and  are  still  living  as 
destitute  exiles  In  refugee  camps  in  the 
south.  Those  attempting  to  return  have  been 
hnitallv  killed  outright.  Their  lar.d  and 
homes  have  been  taken  over  and  occupied 
by  the  40,000  troops  of  the  Invading  Turkish 
army,  the  families  of  these  Turkish  soldiers 
along  with  ordinary  citizens  Imported  from 
Turkey,  and  10,000  Turkish  Cyproltes  who 
formerly  lived  lu  southern  Cyprus.  These 
thousands  of  illegally  tr.msplanted  Intruders 
today  hold  new  title  deeds  to  thousands  of 
Greek  home?,  bi'.slnes.ses  and  acres  of  land 
to  solidify  the  Turkish  hold  In  Cyprus. 

This  unnatural  and  massive  thlft  In  pop- 
ulation to  make  northern  Cyprtis  predomi- 
nantly Turkish,  l?i  for  the  delibemte  purpose 
of  dividing  Cyprus  into  two  regions  and 
destroying  the  independence,  sovereignty  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  Cyprus.  And  Just  re- 
cently, the  Turkish  Cypriotes  proclaimed  a 


.separ.ite  state  in  the  Turkish-occupied  north 
and  made  the.se  thou.sands  of  Imports!  Tur- 
kLsh  citizens  from  the  mainland  Cypriote 
citizens, 

Turkey's  original  goal  in  Cyprus  has  been 
and  still  Is  the  annexation  of  the  entire 
Island.  Turkish  government  statements  and 
actions  demonstrate  that  Turkey  Intends  to 
1 1  partition  Cyprus  Into  two  separately  ad- 
ministered zones  within  a  federation,  2)  set 
up  a  powerful  mllitarv-  base.  3)  take  over  the 
Turkish  area  of  this  federation,  4*  establisii 
a  nnnp  ■federal"  state  on  the  rest  of  Cypru.s, 
and  hi!;i!l>  ."^i  anne.xe  this  rump  state  at  the 
opportiuie  moment.  Already  the  first  three 
part.s  have  Ijeen  carried  out  In  Cyprus.  Will 
the  world  allow  the  remaining  two  parts  to 
be  completed'*  Are  Cyprus  and  the  Greek 
Islands  in  the  .Aegean  Sea  to  be  additions  to 
an  already  too-long  and  Infamous  list  of 
Turkish  crimes,  that  Include  Armenia  in 
191. 'i.  Smyrna  in  1922  and  Alexandretta  lu 
Ut:i9,  among  many,  many  others?  Are  these 
irlorious  civilizations  only  going  to  be  remem- 
bered a.s  insertions  in  future  history  books.* 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
US.  Congress  as  the  peoples  representative, 
to  advocate  a  policy  In  accordance  with 
.Am(  rican  law  and  reflective  of  the  deep  con- 
victions of  the  American  people.  And  it  is 
the  Hdininis!nitions  responsibility  In  its 
constitutional  role,  to  execute  the  law  In 
this  refurd  the  administration  has  miserablv 
fulled. 

The  .'^ecretiiry  of  State,  as  the  adminlstra- 
•ion's  representative,  has  stressed  the  break- 
otl  of  military  a.sslstance  to  Turkey  would 
undermine  our  national  security.  Has  our 
weiihened  N.\TO  position  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  enhanced  or  hurt  our  natlon.Tl 
security?  Tlie  Secretary  of  State  appealed 
for  an  ■•e\e'ih,'inded"  approach  to  the  situa- 
tion. Can  it  be  termed  ■eveiihanded"  when 
the  United  States  has  unilaterally  and  un- 
wisely stocked  Turkey  with  weapons  making 
i'  militarily  much  more  powerful  than  Greete 
and  Cyprus,  .-.eparately  or  combined?  During 
ihi.s  cri-sls  was  it  "eveiihanded  "  for  a  naviil 
ves.-el  or  the  US  6th  Fleet  to  halt,  board 
and  search  a  Greek  pa-~enger  ship  in  the 
open  seas  which  wa.s  carrying  relief  supplies 
to  Cyprus? 

The  .Secretary  of  State  In  callous  disregard 
"1  the  law  and  inhuman  disregard  of  the 
people  of  Cyrus,  has  worked  unceasingly 
to  continue  and  even  increase  military  aid 
to  Turkey,  even  though  Turkey  flagranilv 
violated  Congre.ssional  foreign  aid  laws,  by 
u.^ir.g  American  military  equipment  to  invade 
and  occupy  Cyprus. 

National  security  and  morality  can  go 
hand-in-hand.  It  is  not  In  our  national  in- 
terest to  support  militarily  aggressive  re- 
gimes, If  we  continue  to  do  so  we  will  be 
isolated  In  the  world  body  of  nations  and 
our  national  security  undermined. 

Our  legacy  to  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  mankind  must  be  dictated  by 
moral  and  ethical  principles,  which  by  defi- 
nition are  in  the  national  Interest  of  all 
nations.  The  law  of  the  Jungle  must  not  pre- 
vail where  the  militarily  strong  devour  the 
defenseless.  Sulian  Abdul  Hamid  stated  in 
1915  at  the  start  of  the  Armenian  massacres, 
"The  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Armenian  Ques- 
tion is  to  get  rid  of  the  Armenians."  Is  the 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  Cj-prus  problem,  to  get 
rid  of  the  Cypriotes?  A  hi.story  of  force  must 
not  repeat  itself  or  there  will  b«  no  great 
civilizations  to  endure  and  no  future  man- 
kind to  create  them. 

Once  again,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  must  aflBrm  the  historic  American 
tradition  that  America  Is  a  country  which 
respects  the  law  that  governs  all  men  to  a 
policy  put  forward  by  Just  a  few  men.  The 
United  States  Congress  has  taken  a  clear 
stand  that  we  cut  oft  military  aid  to  Turkey, 
We  urge  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  con- 
tinue your  pressure  on  the  administration 
to  ln.sure  that  the  will  of  Congress  prevails. 


Maych  26,  1975 


us.    AID    TO    EDUCATION    CARRIES 
■COERCIVE  POWER"  WITH  IT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 
I.\    !  HL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE,  Mr,  Speaker,  when  pro- 
porals  for  Federal  aid  to  education  were 
tir.>t  introduced  in  the  Congress  there 
were  many  who  advanced  the  view  that 
suth  financial  assistance  would  inevi- 
i.ibly  lead  to  Federal  control  over  what 
schools  taught,  whom  they  hired,  and 
liow  they  conducted  their  affairs. 

.'^t  that  time,  the  proponents  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  rejected  the  possi- 
bility of  Federal  control  following  Federal 
money.  Now,  it  is  clear  to  all  that  the 
opponents  of  Federal  aid  were  correct. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  American 
Bar  Foundation,  Yale  University  Presi- 
dent Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  declared 
that,  "the  coercive  power  of  the  Federal 
purse"  is  infringing  the  right  of  private 
educational  institutions  to  .set  their  own 
policies. 

Mr.  Brewster  stated  that- — 

The  leverage  of  the  Federal  spending  power 
i.s  used  indirectly  to  control  private  colleges 
in  ways  the  Government  could  not  use  di- 
rectly. 

He  indictUcd  that  private  colleges  and 
mii\ersities,  increasingly  dependent  on 
Federal  money,  face  across-the-board 
termination  of  grants  if  they  violate  a 
Federal  guideline  affecting  only  a  single 
educational  activity. 

Discu.ssing  Mr.  Brewster's  speech,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  stated  that — 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  this  is  , .  , 
w  hat  a  good  many  Americans  not  so  long  ago 
predicted  would  happen  once  the  govern- 
ment involved  itself  deeply  in  education  ,  , . 
those  who  warned  that  federal  subsidy  In- 
evitably meant  federal  control  had  a  more 
realistic  understanding  of  the  nature  of  gov- 
ernment, 

Mr,  Brewster,  in  his  speech,  indicated 
that  much  of  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Congress.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
notes  that  educators  themselves  must 
bear  some  of  the  blame  as  well — 

Educators  themselves  are  to  blame  for 
liaving  lobbied  for  ever  more  federal  dollars, 
for  having  encouraged  Congress  to  pour 
billions  Into  education  .  .  .  and  for  having 
helped  create  a  climate  hostile  to  warnings 
'hat  federal  subsidy  Invites  federal  control. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
editorial.  "Thinking  the  Unthinkable," 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  March  14.  1975,  and  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  time: 
I  From  tl'e  V.'all  Street  Journal.  FTidav,  M.ar. 
14,  19751 
Thinki.nc  the  Unthink.^eik 

111  a  recent  speech  to  the  American  Bar 
Foundation,  Yale  University  President  King- 
m  111  Brewster,  Jr,  complained  that  the 
'leverage  of  the  federal  spending  power"  Is 
ijeini;  used  indirectly  to  control  private  col- 
lege i  ill  ways  the  government  could  not  use 
(llit^tly.  This  coercive  power,  Mr.  Brewster 
•:.!d.  is  Infringing  on  the  right  of  private 
tdui.itional  Institutions  to  establish  their 
^\vn  policies.  Yet  because  Yale,  Harvard, 
Stanford  and  other  liberal  arts  schools  are  at 
!e,ist    one-third    financed    by    the    national 
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government,  failure  to  go  along  with  a 
"favored"  government  program  would  place 
any  one  of  them  at  a  hopeless  competitive 
disadvantage. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  this  is 
an  excellent  summary  of  what  a  good  many 
wary  Americans  not  so  long  ago  predicted 
would  happen  once  the  government  involved 
itself  deeply  in  education.  To  be  sure,  some 
such  warnings  badly  overstated  the  case  by 
making  it  sound  as  though  anyone  or  any 
Institution  that  accepted  a  cent  of  govern- 
ment money  would  inexorably  become  a 
handmaiden  of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
politicians  and  the  education  lobby  reso- 
lutely Insisted  that  the  specter  of  federal 
control  was  a  strawman  erected  by  those 
who  would  deprive  deserving  youngsters  of 
a  college  education, 

Obviou.sly,  both  side^  were  guilty  of  over- 
simplification. But  by  and  large  those  who 
warned  that  federal  subsidy  inevitably 
meant  federal  control  had  a  more  realistic 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  government. 
They  may  not  have  won  any  plaudits  for 
"compassion,"  but  they  understood  the 
dynamics   of  political    momentum. 

As  an  example  of  that  momentum,  con- 
sider what  slas  are  being  committed  in  the 
name  of  education  at — or  more  likely,  to — 
the  University  of  California.  University  offi- 
cials and  HEW's  Office  of  Civil  Rights  have 
agreed  on  an  "affirmative  action'  i  I.e..  quota) 
plan  that  calls  for  eventually  replacing  178 
of  the  positions  now  held  by  white  males  in 
a  total  staff  of  1,489,  The  New  York  Times 
concltided  this  would  mean  replacing  them 
with  "97  women,  20  blacks,  42  Asians,  10 
Chlcanos,  no  native  Americans  llndiansl  and 
nine  others."  University  officials  dispute 
those  specific  figures,  explaining  that  the 
plan  calls  for  only  96  women,  two  blacks 
and  three  Asians — as  If  that  makes  the  con- 
cept any  les.s  grotesque.  All  that's  mis.s!ng  is 
that  the  quotas  extend  across  30  ye.irs.  rather 
tlian  having  a  1984  deadline. 

Since  the  University  of  California  is  a 
public  institution,  Mr,  Brew.-.ter's  reinarlts 
don't  apply  exactly.  Yet  they  are  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  sort  of  meddling  that  the  fed- 
eral government  promotes  under  the  guise  of 
nondiscrimination.  And  the  Yale  educator  is 
certainly  right  that  Congress  is  to  blame. 
But  educators  themselves  are  to  blame  for 
having  lobbied  for  ever  more  federal  dollars, 
for  having  encouraged  Congress  to  p>our  bil- 
lions Into  education  on  the  pretext  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  for  having  helped  create 
a  climate  hostile  to  warnings  that  federal 
subsidy  invites  federal  control. 

Curiously  enough,  although  some  educa- 
tors have  awakened  belatedly  to  the  implica- 
tions of  large  scale  federal  aid,  few  .seem  to 
have  grasped  that  one  solution — perhaps  the 
only  solution — would  be  to  reduce  or  elim- 
inate dependence  on  federal  financing.  Budg- 
etary withdrawal  Is  often  painful,  and  being 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  Is  an 
unenviable  position  to  be  In.  But  we  can 
think  of  few  positions  potentially  more  de- 
structive to  education  than -for  it  to  continue 
to  invite  the  political  regulation  that  neces- 
sarily accompanies  federal  subsidy. 


SLOVAK  HERITAGE  WEEKEND 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BUNCHARD 

OF    lUCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr,  BLANCHARD,  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  and  Simday,  March  22  and  23, 
1975,  the  Detroit  Slovak  Community 
sponsored  Its  second  annual  Slovak 
Heri  auc  Weekend,  This  event  coincided 
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with  the  celebration  of  Slovak  Inde- 
pendence Commemoration  Day. 

The  Slovakian  heritage  is  rich  reflect- 
ing centuries  of  traditions  including 
folksongs,  toolmaking,  woodcarving.  and 
metallic  arts,  just  to  name  a  few. 

This  weekend  is  one  in  a  series  of  cul- 
tural experiences  presented  by  Wayne 
State  University  in  cooperation  with  the 
Southeast  Michigan  Regional  Ethnic 
Heritage  Studies  Center  and  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Metropolitan  De- 
troit. These  cultural  weekends  have  been 
described  as  an  '•opportunity  of  sharing 
the  cultural  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions of  Detroit's  ethnic  groups  with 
everyone  in  tlie  metropolitan  Detroit." 

Since  Congress  was  in  session  last 
weekend,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
attend  this  event.  So  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  all  of  the 
participating  groups  for  all  of  their  hai'd 
work  and  effort.  Events  such  as  these 
provide  all  of  us  with  a  deeper  mider- 
standing  of  our  ethnic  backgrounds  and 
traditions,  so  that  we  can  all  become 
more  aware  of  our  rich  and  varied 
heritage. 


PARENTS  HAVE  ULTIMATE  RESPON- 
SIBILITY FOR  EDUCATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or    CEORCI.A 
IN    IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  fundamental  issues  lie  ai 
the  base  of  the  recent  school  textbook 
cor.ti'over.sy  in  Kanawha  County,  W,  Va. 

The  first  is  a  moral -iwlitical  i.ssue: 
Who  has  ultimate  responsibility,  and 
th'us  control  over,  the  education  of  a 
child — the  parents  or  the  State? 

The  second  is  an  issue  of  educationul 
philo.sophy:  What  is  the  purpo.se  of  edu- 
cation? What  values  should  be  taught  oi 
presented  to  a  child? 

The  opponents  of  those  who  protested 
the  textbooks  have  attacked  the  protest- 
ors on  a  number  of  grounds,  but  generall.^ 
have  evaded  the  basic  issues  at  stake. 

For  example,  instead  of  dealing  wiili 
the  issue  of  who  .should  control  educa- 
tion, the  opponents  often  attack  tlie  pro- 
testors as  advocates  of  censorship  or 
•'bcokburncr.':."  This  is  patently  false; 
censorship  pertains  to  government  ac- 
tion, and  means  that  the  government  i 
attempting  to  restrict  or  control  free  ex- 
pression. Tlie  protestors  are  not  advocai  - 
ing  a  government  bt^n  on  the  publi,sh:nt: 
of  the  textbooks;  thev  are  bimply  pro- 
testing their  use  in  their  schools,  at  thc-ii 
expense,  and  to  teach  their  children. 

Clearly,  however,  only  some  textbook  • 
can  be  chosen  for  a  given  course  of  stud: 
and  to  advocate  that  those  books  b^^ 
decent  is  not  censorshin.  This  point  i^ 
well  put  by  Phyllis  Schlafiy— the  Phyllis 
Schlafly  Report,  January  1975: 

"Bookbumer"  Is  an  irrational  epithet 
liurled  at  anyone  who  oblects  to  vulgar,  ob- 
scene, or  Immoral  book.^.  There  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  available  books  for  which 
a  tiny  .selection  must  be  made  by  someone 
for  use  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  real  "bookbtimers  "  are  those  who  choose 
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contemporary  tra.sh  or  trh  ia  over  bookc.  that 
inspire  the  young  generation  with  the 
achievements  of  great  men  and  women,  and 
I  hat  impart  the  wisdom  of  pa^t  generatioiLs. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  a  child's 
fducation  lies  with  the  parents  and  It  Is 
tiiis  principle  that  the  protestors  are  de- 
tendmg  when  they  defend  their  right  to 
choose  the  textbooks  with  which  their 
cluldi-en  will  be  taught.  To  deny  this 
would  require  advocatinij  that  the  State 
has  ultimate  responsibility  for  a  child's 
education,  and  apparently  this  the  op- 
ponents of  the  protestors  are  not  yet 
ready  to  do  explicitly 

What  textbooks  .'ihoukl  b'  chosen? 
Mrs.  Schlafly  continues: 

us.  Education  Commissioner  1  crrel  H 
Bell  made  a  remarkable  speech  in  December 
1974  calling  on  textbook  publisher-^  to  print 
only  materials  that  do  not  in.sult  tlie  values 
of  most  parents  "  He  specifically  mentioned 
the  Bible.  McGutTevs  Readers,  and  the  Wiz- 
ard of  Oz  as  example-s  of  books  that  both  tell 
Interesting  storuvs  and  teat  h  worthwhile 
values. 

What  wa.s  in  the  books  that  in.--uUed 
the  values  of  the  West  Virginia  pro- 
testors? Again  to  quote  Mr-.    Schlafly: 

The  American  public  ha.s  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  \Vt'.?t  Vir.;inia  controversy  is 
between  a  group  of  rednecked  fundamental- 
ist preachers  and  forward-looking  educator.i? 
.■striving  to  drag  a  backward  people  Into  the 
20th  Century.  Intelligent  di.scussion  of  the 
pros  and  cons  Is  badly  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  the  American  public  really  has  no 
idea  of  what  is  In  the  textbooks  being  chal- 
lenged. The  mat-a/lne  Editor  and  Publisher 
admitted  that  there  isn't  '  anv  newspaper  In 
general  circulation  that  is  prepaitd  to  print 
the  stuff  verbatim  " 

So  that  we  here  in  Congits.s  will  have 
to  operate  under  no  such  handicap.  I  am 
listing  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
textbooks,  as  they  appeared  in  Mrs. 
Schlafly 's  rejxirt: 
What's   In   The    West    Vir(;i.vi.\   Tfxtlooks? 

Listed  below  are  actual  excerpts  from  the 
textbooKs  used  in  Kenawha  Coun:y.  'West  Vir- 
ginia, which  have  caused  the  controversy 
there.  In  order  that  the  general  public  could 
know  what  the  children  are  reading,  the  par- 
ents published  these  excerpts  in  a  fuU-patje 
ad  In  the  CH.'\RLESTON  GAZETTE  on  No- 
vember 14.  1974.  We  apologise  for  the  langu- 
age, but  surely  parents  have  a  right  to  read 
what  their  children  are  reading  The  book.^ 
are  published  by  ■well-known  publishers  and 
widely  used  in  grade  and  hi^'h  schools  all 
across  the  United  States 

WEBSTER    MCCR.\W-mlI     srRtFS 

The   art   of   narration:    The   short   story 

Page  324 — 'You  son  of  a  bitch,  and  he  and 
»he  fat  wop  went  out  through  the  tables  '•, 
".  .  .  looked  sick  a.s  hell  .  .  .  ' 

Page  322—  Sure  is  hell  keeping  it  down, 
Joe." 

Page  327—"  .  .  and  vou  feel  like  swear- 
ing and  goddamnlng  worse  and  worse  " 

Page  328 — '.  .  .  and  could  have  rode  him 
instead  of  that  son  of  a  bitch" 
Themes  in  the  act  play 

Pag©  32— "He  hasn't  said  a  damn  thing." 

Page  34— "For  Christ's  sake.  .  .  .".  •  Damn 
it,  .  ,  ." 

Page  37 — "Damn  it.  .  .  ." 

Page  39 — "Listen,  you  yellow  ba.stard.  what 
the  hell's  the  Idea  .  .  ." 

Page  57 — "He'U  be  glad  to  see  me  too — 
like  hell".  What  the  hell  .  .  ." 

Page  60— "Well.  Ill  be  damned!" 

Page  81— "The  damned  aon-of-gun".  "Serve 
him  damn  right  If  I  done  it."  "Alnt  that  a 


Damn  you!  " 
'You  damned  right  you  don't 
Damn  It 
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hell  of  a  fin©  old  man  for  yuh".  "Ain't  he  a 
hell  of  a  nice  old  man  for  a  guy  to  have?  " 
Pat^'e  62— -"Ain't  he  a  hell  of  an  old   man 
To  have^  ',  .  not  by  a  damned  sight".  'I 

ain't  made  to  be  iio  damned  dirt-puncher — 
not  me!  " 

Paije  6:3 —  Come  on.  pal    T  hell  with  sup- 
per  " 

Paye  94 — "I've  never  met  a  bast.ird  like  \ou 
before".  "I'm  the  bastard 
Pat'e  122—' 
I'.it'p   124—' 
t\\jie  128 — "Hell,  yes!" 

Pa^'e  205 —  Is  there  .'-uch  a  thing  as  a 
;j:ack  human  braln^'".  "Damn  good  riddance  " 
Pa^'e  204 — 'Oh,  damn  your  mother'.s  cup>  " 
Pat;e  212 —  Dammit.  I  know  wha".  I  said!  ' 
PaL'e  2l:j —  Good  God" 

Page     218 — Dammit,     you     unlocked     llie 
door,  didn't  you'' " 

P.ige  217 — "What  are  you  doins?  (pauspl 
Gilbert'  Is  that  you  (creaking  springs):' 
What  are  you  .  .  no.  no  .  .  go  back  to  your 
own  bed  and  k'o  to  sleep  ipau.se,  silence) 
Gilbert'  (pause,  creaking  springs)  Gilbert  wo 
are  old  people  .  .  .  This  Is  .  .  .  you  shall  not, 
ipan.se  I    Plea.se  please.  Gilbert     iCiilbcrt 

t;runt.s   .several    times.)    How   dare    you,    dare 
you  attempt  this  disgusting  behavior'" 

Paye  248—  God  damn  It  Here's  the  son 
of  a  bitch!  ■ 

A/ncan    iijiagri 
Pa£;e   7:)—  Two  deaths  for  a  coddrun   nlg- 
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Page  132— "Where's  the  goddain  pas.s''" 

Page  133— "Tlie  blerry  bastard."  "Blorrv 
black  whore  " 

Pa2:e  134 —  Law  Bastards.".  "Hell  what  vou 
crving  for':-" 

Page  135— What  the  hell.""  "•Thev  are 
V  earing  me  down,  goddammit!" 

Themes   in  science   fiction 

P.i.'.e  7 — "■You"re  all  a  bunch  of  bastard.-., 
damn  your  eve.s.  " 

Page  9— 'What  the  hell's  going  on  here?" 

Paije  40 — ■  .  well,  hell  man.  what  else 
can  we  do.' " 

Paye  51— "the  damn  fools  .  .  ." 

PiUte  54— "Oh,  go  to  hell " 

Page  56 — ".  .  .  bastard  culture  .  .  ." 

Pa^e  57 — "For  Chruit"s  sake!"' 

Page  124 — 'For  God's  sake!"' 

Page  302 — ""You  sons  of  bitches,"  "You 
stupid  damn  wretch".  "'Time  hell."' 

Patre  303 — ".  .  .  and  rotted  with  it  a.s  you 
and  your  goddamned  friends  have. 

Page  310 —  Damn  you  Myrlon."' 

Page  311—  For  Christ's  sake,  Myrion.  lie 
down  " 

Paiie  318 —  Hell,  it's  about  tune  .somebody 
told  about  my  friend.   .   .   ." 

Page  319 — "Von  Kleig.>tadt  was  in  one  hell 
of  a  state." 

Patje  320—  Dammit.  Pat!  Please  marry 
me!  " 

Page  327— "Damn  near  shook  me  out  of  my 
Feat!"" 

Page  328— "Tremor,  hell!  "  "Trim  charges, 
hell!"" 

Page  329— "Hell.  It'll  damp  out  by  then!" 
Page  346 — '".  .  .  other  Instruments  knocked 
to  hell   .  .  ."  "What  the  hell!  What  ship  is 
that?"'  "For  godsake  man  stop  talking  non- 
sense .  .  ." 

Jnnp  rope  Jingles  and  other  useful  rhymes 

Sally  Drank  Marmalade 

Sally  Drank  Beer 

Sally  Drank  everything 

That  Made  Her  Peel  Queer 

A-Whoopsie  Went  The  Marmalade. 

A-Whoopsle  Went  The  Beer. 

A-Whoopsle  Went  Everything 

That  Made  Her  Peel  Queer. 

"Pudge.  Kudge" 

Pudge,  Pudge 

Call  The  Judge. 

Mama's  got  a  newborn  Baby  I 


lis  not  a  girl. 

and  It's  not  a  boy. 

Its  Just  A  Newborn  Baby! 

Wrap  It  Up  In  Ti.ssue  Paper 

Put  It  On  The  Elevator 

One.  Two.  Three. 

And 

Out  Goe.i  She' 

"I  Was  Standlnt;  Or.  Tiic  Corner"' 

I  Was  Standint;  On  The  Corner. 

Not  Doing  Any  Harm. 

Aloiu:  Came  A  Police  Car 

And  Took  Me  By  The  Arm 

He  Took  Me  Around  The  Corner, 

And  He  Rang  A  Little  Bell. 

Alom,'  Came  A  Police  Car 

And  FtKik  Me  To  My  Cell. 

OB.IKCTIONS     TO     C.MAXY     SFRUS   -  S:  OTT     ioRFS- 
MAN    COMPANY 

T)irust 
The  most  depressing  stories  in  the  text- 
book adoption  are  found  in  the  Galaxy  Series. 
Iheie  is  disregard  for  governinental  author- 
ities, stealing,  beatini;,  shooting,  hate  and 
lying. 

Some  stories  sucgest  that  It  is  best  not  to 
tell  the  truth  as  ycu  might  embarrass  .some- 
one. 

Th.e  article  "God  Bless  This  Child""  sug- 
gests that  money  and  independence  can 
solve  .ill  problems. 

Focus 

"  riu'  Kitten"'  page  67  Is  a  senseless  stoiy  of 
■.1  uelty,  telling  about  the  killing  of  a  kitten. 

".Spoil  A  Child"'  page  174.  Tells  of  the 
mother  being  cruel  to  her  son  and  his  not 
l-.nowing  why  she  was  cruel. 

Vanguard 

Ihp  language  used  in  the  dialogues  con- 
tains much  slang  and  vulgarity.  Any  time 
religion  is  ii'entioned  in  the  text,  It  is  de- 
picted in  a  bad  way. 

There  are  11  poems  scattered  throughout 
the  book.  None  of  them  reflects  anything  but 
depres,slng  and  morbid  thoughts.  None  of 
them  show  anv  beauty  or  depict  the  jov  of 
living. 

Pcrspcctiic 

The  overall  theme  of  this  book  Is  violence, 
hatred  of  dlllerent  races,  murder,  dope,  drink- 
ing, disrespect  for  parents  and  older  people 
Out  of  600  pages,  only  87  were  used  for 
teaching  English. 

The  stories  In  this  book  were  all  sad.  ter- 
rible stories.  There  were  no  happy  thoughts 
at  all  This  is  written  more  like  a  nnirder 
mvstery  than  an  English  book. 

Accent 
"The  Legend  of  Joe  Lee.'"  The  rnaln  charac- 
ter, who  is  described  as  irresponsible,  con- 
cerned with  nothing  but  himself,  his  car. 
and  his  girlfriend,  ends  up  the  hero  in  the 
story. 

■"The  Fate  of  The  Hero".  Cominent:  Vio- 
lence seems  to  prevail.  The  hero  is  pointed 
out  as  being  unthinking,  dumb,  and  hated 
or  resented  by  his  fellow  employees  because 
of  his  desire  to  make  good,  his  honesty,  his 
v,illingness  to  work,  and  his  safety-mlnded- 
ness.  giving  rise  to  the  thought  that  these 
traits  are  not  to  be  desired. 

Compass 

There  is  excessive  cursing  and  taking  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.  These  are  supposed  to 
be  multlcultured  stories,  but  do  we  have  to 
subject  our  youth  to  the  bad  side  of  life? 
Don't  children  love  theli^  parents  anymore? 
The  morbid  stories  far  outweighed  the  good 
stories  In  this  book. 

1.  "On  Saturday  Afternoon  "  page  112.  The 
story  of  a  ten  year  old  boy  who  was  helping 
a  man  to  hang  himself. 
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Mini  In  t'lic  Fictional  Mode  1 
P.i^c  6     Use  of  God's  name  In  vain. 
Page  62  -  Use  of  Gods  name  In  vain. 
p.,^,p  6P— Goddamn,  and  What  the  hell. 

.""./. !.V  In  the  Fictional  Mode  1 
Page  32 — "for  Gud  works  in  mysterious,  but 
niefficiPiU  ways,  and  He  needs  help.  " 
."Vf.4.V  In  the  Fictioiiiil  Mode  6 
Pages  1  -17 — Damn.  hell.  God's  sake,  knock 
;he  Living  Jesus  out  of  you. 

P.iges  20  39 — The  bully  spe;'.!..-'  of  doing 
(J.'d'-,  dirty   work. 

MAN  III  Ihc  K.rpi-^itory  Mode  2 
Page   99 — "How   the  boy   trembles  and  de- 
lights at  the  sight  of  white  excrement  of  the 
bird!" 

Pages  75-81  — Hell,  ass  whippln.  dumb 
damn  lid. 

Pages  1-16— ".■\11  praUe  to  Allah  that  I 
went  to  Boston  when  I  did.  If  I  hadn't.  I'd 
probably  still  be  a  brainwashed  black  Chris- 
tian."' 

MAN  III  the  Drami'tic  Miirif  2 

Pages    1-19— Hell.  ass. 

MAN  III   the  Diuiiiiitii-  .Uoc/c  .) 
Pages  14   1.5 — Refers  to  "the  pre.-.ei  van  .u  of 
the  law  in  all  its  sick  dignity."' 

MAN  In  the  Poetic  Mudr  ! 
Page  74— "Telling  children  that  God  is  in 
heaven    and    all's    right    with    the    uorld    is 
wTong." 

MAN  III   the  Pvrti'-  Mode    > 

Page  4- — "God'b  No  One.  " 

Page  48 — 11    (picture   of  Mariljii  Monicj's 
f.iie)    "pondering  ot  her  perfect  breast.s" 
MAN  In  the  Poelic  Mode  6 

Page  27 — "Oh.  all  the  law.s!'  'apples,  per- 
fect for  window  cracking." 

AMfRlCA    RtAUS    (StOTT    FOV;Ls^!\NI 

Coitntirpoint  in  Litrru! itre 

Page  51— "Damn  fool  " 

Page  7-1 — "Wliere  the  hell  you  been?  " 

Page  133 — "stupid  damn  lo:;!'  Oh  Gcd' 
'  wniat  the  hell  shall  I  do?" 

Page  114^"My  God"  | 

Page  116 — "damn  good  " 

Page  141--""Kill  that  damn  thing. '" 
Outlcok^  Thruii;jh  Literature 

I  Grade  Nine  Teacher's  Research  Book  i 

Page  3 — From  article  Censorship  and  the 
ViUues  of  Fiction.  ""There  you  have  found 
such  things  as  leenagtrs  speaking  profanl- 
lies.  the  phrase  "fuck  you"  repeatedly  and 
a  .schoolboys  visit  to  a  prostitute  It  must 
seem  to  you  that  I  am  beiug  merely  perverse 
when  I  say  that  such  a  book  is  reaJly  highly 
moral  when  read  properly,  yet  I  mean  some- 
thing quite  real  and  concrete  by  this  claim." 

Page   3 — "'those   goddamn   little   bastards" 
Christ,  man."",  '"no  shit",  "he's  a  mean  son- 
iif-a-bltch'.    "they"ll    beat    the    .shit    out    of 
me."  ""how  the  hell  are  you?" 

Exploring  Life  Through  Literature 

Page  20 — "And  then  that  damned  tea"s 
always  filling  himself  up  with."' 

Page  23 — "Peter"s  always  so  damnably  re- 
sentful when  anyone  else  .  .  ."'  "I'll  be 
damned  if  this  Lsn"t  the  best  thing  you"ve 
hit  on  yet."' 

Page  35 — '"You  can  be  damn  sure  you  won't 
lose  by  It." 

Page  35 — ""Still  — damn  it  all-  you  must 
remember." 

Page  42 — "I'm  damned  If  I'll  ptit  tip  with 
tliat." 

Page  43 — "It's  disgraceful  that  these  damn 
inireaucrats  should  be  .  .  . 

Page  44 — "'Ifd  be  a  damn  nuisance  If  he 
did." 
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Page  46 — "Who  the  hell  cares  about  dag- 
ger." "You're  always  so  damned  frli;hrpnrd, 
Alasken." 

Page  49 — "Bui  then  d.-.i.in  it  all   .  '  B    l 

damn  It!" 

Page  64 — "Well — to  hell  wiih  it."' 

Page  52 — "They  don't  care  a  dair.n  ah  .ut 
the  general  good." 

Page  57 — "My  name's  Pcierson  alrirli;  — 
But  I'll  be  damned  If  .  . 

Page  58 — •• — the  damnnble  .-ol'd  major- 
ity ..." 

Page  59 — "No  damn  it — y(,u  \e  n  .i  1  iid 
the  courage." 

Page  65 — "'Well — to  hell  with  it   " 

Page  65 — ".   .  .  that  damned  expression^ — !"' 

Page  66 — "To  hell  with  my  practice!" 

Page  68 — '"Damn  it."  Ignorant,  dainnab:  ■ 
mongrels  that  they  are!  " 

Page  70 — "They  both  got  away^-damn 
them!"'  "No  I'll  be  danuif-d  if  we  are  Kat- 
rine  ,  ,   ."" 

Fictional   Biography   Tun 

Page  2 — "  bastards"" 

Page     "'You  old  son  of  a  bitch" 

Page  • — "There  no  telling  wliat  ".lie  lo  il 
V.  hiw>  folks  will  do  " 

Fictional  Mc'iuii  ■  (iir- 

Page  22 — "bastard" 

Page  30 — Boy  say;  poem  to  failier  '  L  >ijk 
up.  look.  down,  look  at  my  ihiiinb.  gee  you're 
dumb.'" 

Page  41 —  I  <■,  uld  liear  hi-  Godd.un  e\e 
bll'iking. 

Memoir 

Page  :'l  "Damn  grandnio'lur's  go;  i"  :.•- 
geiher." 

Page  34--"were  bitching  that  "h -ir  ni.uds 
Mole" 

Pr.ge  25— "Black  a.s  a  nigger." 

Narratire  poetry 
Page     61— "Ballad     of     the     Carpe;r.er""  — 
Mockery    of    ChriKt"s   life    and   death    oii    the 
ero.ss. 

Page  90 — "Malcolm  X"-  I  Ir.i  :;er  I  pimp 
I  luilulfiUed  black  man.  " 

Communicate 
Page  47 — "The  most  dangerous   threat   in 
the  modern  world  is  based  on  the  "elther-or" 
fallacy,  namely;  that  we  must  chocise  oetween 
"capitalism"  and  ""CommunLsm." 
Scripts  2 
Page  163 — "Peel  my  old  bag's  tits" 
Page  173 — "them  sons-bitches  too  oiiery"" 
Paige   190 — Goddammit!   All   this  crapping 
"round  and  footsylng  .  .  .  Ass!" 
Scripts  3 

Page  87 — "That  fat  old  bitch" 
Page  91 — "God,  he'll  fix  It.  "Hell.  no. 
Page  92 — ""Damn  thing"  ""Yes.  by  God."" 
Page  99-  -"Goddam  cards" 

Autobiography  One 

Page  10 — "I  beat  the  hell  out  of  her. 
Page  H — " Pig-tailed  bitch 
Page  29 — "I  pissed  in  my  pants"' 
Page  32 — "Get  your  ass  over  here" 
Page  77 — "You  bastard" 
Diaricy 

Page  38 — ""Goddam" 

Page  82 — "bloody  bastard" 

Page  87 — "goddam" 

Fables 

Page  13 — ""The  True  Christian" — .sarcastic 
and  cynical  view  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Page  35 — "HY  P-TT" — Sacrilegious,  blas- 
phemous and  intentionally  offensive  toward 
Christianity. 

Biography  2' 

"If  the  man  In  the  store  said  he  already 
had  insurance,  and  if  his  attitude  vras  bad — 
if  he  told  me  to  get  the  hell  out — then  I'd 
go  back  that  night  and  rob  him   I  iie\ei  car- 
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ried  a  -ri:  never  hurt  anybody  except  the 
instiraiice  companies  and  '•heir  bastardly 
thieves  anyway.  .  .  .  There's  only  two  ways 
to  open  a  safe — you  can  beat  the  son  of  a 
bitch  oppu  or  you  can  blow  It.  " 


VARIABLE  IMPORT  DUTY   FEE  ON 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

^:^     WISCONSIN 
i;;    .  ilL  HOUSK  OF  REPRHSENTATlVtS 

Wfdiit'sday.  March   26.  1975 

Mr.  EALDUS.  Mrs.  Sj:eaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  with  nine  cospon^ors  a  bill 
to  establi.sh  a  variable  import  duty  fee  on 
dairy  product.s.  I  think  that  this  bill  i.s 
especially  significant  because  it  would 
offer  a  measure  of  protection  to  the 
American  dairy  farmer  without  placing 
a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  or  fon.sume:s 
of  the  Nation. 

Last  week  tlie  Ho-ase  narrowly  defeiticd 
a  pro\i.sion  which  would  ha\e  increased 
dairy  support  prices  to  85  percent  ol 
parity.  In  light  of  that  action,  I  feel  that 
it  is  especially  important  that  we  now 
take  some  action  to  protect  our  farmers 
from  ihe  threat  of  unfair  competition  i<t 
times  when  the  domestic  price  of  milk  is 
below  parity. 

I  want  to  emiiluusize  the  fact  that  while 
this  bill  uses  the  parity  price  as  a  frame 
of  reference,  it  would  in  no  way  effect 
tile  price  support  level  and  would  in  no 
way  require  additional  outlays  by  tlic 
Federal  Government. 

This  amendment  would  insure  that  ad- 
ditiona!  imports  of  dairy  products  can- 
not be  brought  into  the  United  States  to 
depr^f.ss  domestic  dairy  farmers'  prices  .so 
long  tis  milk  prices  in  the  United  States 
remain  below  parity. 

This  would  be  done  by  requiring  that 
a  variable  import  duty  fee  be  paid  on  all 
imports  of  dairy  products  in  excess  of 
those  provided  for  in  import  quotas  that 
were  in  effect  as  of  January  1,  1970.  This 
is  before  tlie  drastic  importations  author- 
ized by  foiToer  President  Nixon  occurred. 

The  amount  of  the  variable  duty  would 
be  calculated  so  as  to  raise  the  cost  of 
imported  dairy  products  to  which  the 
amendment  would  apply  to  a  level  mod- 
erately above  the  current  parity  price. 
With  the  dutv"  in  effect,  there  would  be 
no  economic  incentive  for  importers  to 
buy  foreign  dairy  products  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  so  long  as  products  pro- 
duced from  American  milk  are  available 
at  prices  reflecting  parity,  or  slightly 
more  than  paritj'. 

While  protecting  domestic  dairy  taiiu- 
ers,  this  measure  would  also  guarantee 
consumers  of  unrestricted  access  to 
world  market  supplies  of  dairy  products 
under  the  regular  or  emergency  proce- 
dures autliorized  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  The 
difference  would  be  that  American  dairy 
farmers  would  not  be  injured  or  handi- 
capped by  violent  price  collapse,  as  hap- 
pened under  the  Nixon  procedure,  from 
maintaining  their  capability  to  provlda 
an  abundant  supply  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  Americans. 
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The  measure  proposed  here  to  protect 
the  American  dairy  industry  is  identical 
in  principle  to  the  program  recently  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  of  State  Henr>-  Kis- 
singer for  oil  and  other  energy  suppliers. 
Secretary  Kissmger  proposed  that  the 
United  States,  and  other  petroleum-im- 
porting countries  as  well,  establish  a 
.-upport  price  for  oil  substantially  above 
the  levels  that  prevailed  in  this  country 
until  the  recent  world  price  increases, 
r.nd  protect  domestic  producers  of  oil  and 
other  energy  by  use  of  a  similar  variable 
import  duty  to  be  applied  if  imported  oils 
should  be  dumped  on  tiie  world  market 
at  low  prices. 

It  is  ever>'  bit  as  important  to  protect 
our  Nation's  capability  to  produce  the 
milk  and  dairy  products  that  we  need,  as 
it  is  to  protect  and  develop  our  ability 
to  met  our  own  needs  for  energ>". 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  attention  being 
fjiven  these  days  to  the  administration's 
recent  promise  that  coiuitervailing  duties 
v.ould  be  applied  in  the  future  to  sub- 
.■-idized  imports  of  dairy  products. 

This  is  a  promise  without  substance. 
Even  if  coimtervailing  duties  are  applied 
equal  to  the  amount  of  any  other  coim- 
try's  export  subsidy,  it  would  not  pro- 
tect American  dairy  farmers  from  the 
i)rice-depress;ng  effect  of  nonsubsidized 
imports  from  New  Zealand.  Australia, 
and  any  other  couniiy  which  does  not  use 
export  subsidies  or  which  might  discon- 
tinue using  export  subsidies. 

New  Zealai.d  and  Austifiha  have  never 
subsidized  their  exports  of  dairy  products 
into  our  market.  Yet  imports  from  those 
coimtvies  have  many  times  in  the  past 
constituted  a  serious  threat  to  our  dairy 
farmers.  Those  countries  ha\e  now  re- 
covered from  the  drought  that  kept  them 
out  of  our  market  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  the  drastic  collapse  in  cattle 
prices,  these  countries  in  all  probability 
will  turn  to  a  vast  increase  in  their  daii-y 
production  for  our  market,  if  the  admin- 
istration &  plans  to  eliminate  quantitative 
limitations  are  carried  out. 

But  the  problem  is  even  more  immedi- 
ate and  direct  than  that.  If  the  Euro- 
peans discontinue  sales  of  dairy  products 
to  the  United  States  because  we  have 
started  applying  coiuitervailing  duties, 
they  will  simply  sell  it  someplace  else. 
And  when  they  do  that,  they  will  displace 
dairy  products  that  have  been  furnished 
in  those  markets  by  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  When  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land lose  those  markets,  they  will  turn 
to  the  U.S.A.  for  a  market. 

They  will  come  without  subsidies.  And 
the  countervailing  duty  that  is  being 
touted  as  the  administration's  protec- 
tion for  our  dairy  farmers  will  be  an 
empty  promise. 


GUNS:   A  TRAGIC  TRADITION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
arti'le  in  the  New  York  Times  reports 
on  the  design  of  a  special  rifle  to  com- 
memorate the  Bicentennial.  The  rifle,  to 
be  produced  in  only  200  copies,  will  be 
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priced  at  $5.800-$7,250  each.  Tlie  gun- 
maker  stated: 

The    gun    Is    uot   oiUy    a    weapon,    it's    a 

tradition. 

Tragically,  he  is  right.  The  new 
"Spirit  of  76"  rifle  symbolizes  the  need- 
less deaths  of  tens  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent Americans  over  tlie  past  two  cen- 
turies from  firearms.  Accidents  and  mur- 
dpr.->  from  the  barrels  of  guns  have  cost 
more  .American  lives  than  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Children  and  teenagers 
find  guns  laying  around  their  homes,  play 
with  them,  and  kill  or  maim  themselves, 
their  friends,  and  their  families.  One 
significant  factor  in  the  high  rate  of 
crime  in  this  country  is  the  presence  of 
litcn  lly  millio..s  of  guns.  lec;al  and 
i!lc-al. 

When  the  Colorado  designer  of  the 
rifle  Spirit  of  76.".  .says,  "What  we're 
tryinc  to  .^ay  is  how  for  200  years  the 
gun  was  involved  in  this  country,"  he 
has  a  history  of  .'^enseless  bloodslied  to 
prove  it . 
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THE  r:EED  FOR  PR1V.\CY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEX.\S 

l.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRICSE.V  lATIVES 

Wednetdav.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4193  which 
would  provide  for  l!ie  confidentiality  of 
Federal  income  tax  reiurns. 

It  is  my  belii^f  that  an  individual's  fi- 
nancial condition  is  a  very  pei-sonal  thin:,^ 
The  ii-idividual  who  submits  his  or  her 
ii^come  tax  return  h-.'i  every  right  to  be- 
lieve that  the  return  lie  or  she  signs  will 
be  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  pre.-ent  law  allows  these  re- 
turns ;,o  be  considered  m  effect  as  public 
documents.  If  enacted.  H.R.  4193  would 
consider  tax  returns  as  private  records 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  law. 

Tlicre  is  a  very  important  protection  in 
this  measure — it  strirtly  limits  the  per- 
sons to  whom  income  tax  information 
can  be  divulged.  These  include  only  the 
following:  The  taxpayer  concerned  and 
his  authorized  representative:  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service:  the  Justice  Department,  but 
only  for  the  enforcement  of  the  IRS 
Code:  State  tax  ofBcials,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  their  tax  sys- 
tems; the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation;  and  the  President, 
but  only  after  certifying  publicly  in  writ- 
ing that  he  needs  to  Inspect  an  individual 
return  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties.  By  this  limitation,  we  will  be  en- 
forcing the  individual's  right  of  privacy. 

An  excellent  coltmin  on  the  problem  of 
the  invasion  of  privacy  appeared  recently 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  March  1,  1975. 
Bill  Anderson  in  "News  IRS  Snooping  in 
Bank  Records"  explains  the  real  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
enter  this  column  in  the  Record: 

New  IRS  Snooping   in  B.\nk  Records 
(By  Bill  Anderson) 

W.ASHiNcTON — The  second  mo.st  popular 
.sport  and  profe.^ston  in  Washington  is 
Mioopnig. 

Almost  evcrvbody  doe-;  It.  Reporter.s  and 
Ru.isians.  TTje  Pentagon  spies  on  the  White 


Hoi!.-,e.  and  the  Central  InteUigence  Agency 
opens  foreign  mail. 

Now  the  Supreme  Covirt  lias  made  It  easier 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  snoop.  A 
ruling  last  week  could  allow  the  IRS  to  ap- 
proach any  bank  in  the  coimtry  and  de- 
mand, "Give  u.s  all  the  records." 

Experts  .say  what  the  court  has  done  is 
a!!ov.-  t!ie  IRS  to  fish  wi'hout  bait.  Even  the 
most  innocent  t.axpayer  can  be  dragged 
duwniown  to  explain  savings  accounts  and 
checks  for  more  than  $100. 

The  nation's  bankers  call  tlie  action  "a 
grave  cause  for  concern."  Dissenters  on  the 
court  say  it  is  a  "sharp  and  dangerous  de- 
tour "  The  IRS.  as  usual,  says  nothing. 

Sen.  Lowell  Welcker  (R..  Conn.)  says  the 
decision  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand.  He  in- 
troduced legislation  this  week  "to  halt  gov- 
ernment snooping  thru  hank  records  without 
notification." 

Evils  in  the  IRS  had  been  charged  by 
Wcicker  even  before  the  agency  got  the  new 
blank  check.  For  example,  when  publication 
of  the  Peiuai^on  Papers  was  considered  a  sin 
hy  the  Nixon  administration,  the  IRS  leaned 
very  heavily  i-n  the  Unitarian  Church. 

Without  telling  the  church,  the  IRS  went 
to  tiie  New  England  Merchants  Bank  in  Bos- 
ton and  asked  for  16.000  of  Us  financial  rec- 
ords. The  IRS  even  wanted  to  know  who 
contributed  to  the  church. 

The  real  target,  however,  was  Beacon  Press. 
V  hich  happened  to  be  church-owned.  Beacon 
rre.5s  had  ptibllshed  the  Pentagon  Papers — 
I'Ot  the  stolen  papers,  but  the  account  from 
the  public  Senate  record. 

In  the  church  c.ise,  Unitarian  officials  were 
tipped  off  by  the  bank.  They  went  to  courl 
and  threw  the  IRS  out  into  the  street. 

The  relatlvelv  tiny  Commercial  Bank  of 
Middlesboro,  Ky.,  has  not  been  so  Uicky 
What  happened  there  began  when  the  bank 
sent  S40.0C0  iii  mutilated  $100  bills  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  for  credit. 

There's  nothing  unusual  In  tliis  action,  be- 
cause all  14.000  banks  do  it.  Money  not  only 
inflate-:,  but  It  wears  out. 

The  Fed.  hov.ever.  like  many  other  govern- 
moni  agencies,  suffers  from  paranoia.  Just 
this  week  Fed  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns  got 
tiie  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  snoop 
around  to  flnrl  out  who  'leaked  "  a  news  story 
to  Consumer  Reports  magazine. 

The  Fed  al.-^o  tipped  off  the  IRS  about  the 
crushed  monev.  And.  even  tho  it  had  no 
specific  suspect  for  tax  cheating,  the  IRS 
demanded  that  the  Kentucky  b.uik  turn  over 
(ineftect)  "all  the  records." 

Bank  officials  balked  in  court  action  be- 
cau.se  of  a  steady  erosion  of  consumer  pri- 
vacy. In  days  gone  by,  banks  could  notify 
depositors  if  the  IRS  wanted  to  look  at  indi- 
vidual records.  The  IRS  had  to  be  specLlc. 
and  the  Individual  could  fight  back. 

The  so-called  Bank  Secrecy  Act  of  1972 
opened  the  door  for  the  IRS.  Now  banks  are 
required  to  keep  copies  of  checks  In  excess  of 
9100  for  .seven  years.  All  interest  and  divi- 
dends must  be  reported  directly  to  the  IRS 

"We  do  not  want  a  government  that  sneak., 
around  doing  business  in  the  dark."  says 
Weickcr.  The  American  Banking  Association 
azrees  that  the  7-2  court  opinion  is  a  further 
"invasion  of  privacy." 

Postscript:  Weicker's  bill  passed  last  year 
but  got  shot  down  in  the  privacy  of  the 
Hou.se-Senate  conference  committee. 

Tlie  most  popular  sport  and  profession  In 
Washington  is  politics.  Washington  is  not  a 
typical  American  city. 


THE  HONEST  AMERICANS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF    OKL.^HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai;.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
too  often,   the  headlines  in  our  news- 
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papers  and  the  stories  that  are  reported 
in  the  media  reflect  only  the  crime  and 
violence  in  our  society,  and  neglect  the 
kindness  and  compassion  which  is  our 
strength.  I  know  that  this  has  often  been 
the  case  in  reporting  of  life  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Capitol  Hill. 

My  family  and  I  live  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Last  night,  as  we  were  taking  a  walk, 
we  stopped  by  a  local  restaurant  where 
my  billfold  slipped  out  of  my  pocket.  I 
know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  ap- 
preciate how  I  felt  at  the  loss  of  not  only 
what  money  I  carried,  but  my  credit 
cards  and  identification  as  well. 

I  lost  my  billfold  early  in  the  evening. 
We  returned  home.  At  10:30,  Mr.  Ed 
Fogle  knocked  on  our  door,  and  returned 
my  billfold  with  everything  intact. 

This  morning,  I  received  a  call  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Longest.  It  was  Mr.  Longest 
who  had  found  my  billfold  in  the  res- 
taurant, and  he  was  calling  to  make  sure 
that  everything  had  been  safely  re- 
turned. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  incident 
which  reaflarms  my  confidence  in  the 
basic  honesty  of  Americans. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  PEACE 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  William 
T.  Griffin,  a  resident  of  Falls  Church,  Va., 
has  been  chosen  a  winner  in  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  American  oratorical  contest.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  annnual  contest  is  to  en- 
courage interest  in  international  affairs 
and  in  the  workings  of  the  United  Na- 
tions among  high  school  students. 

William  is  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1975,  Denis  J.  G'Donnell  High  School, 
Ariington,  'Va.  I  am  happy  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  text 
of  his  excellent  speech  "Human  Rights 
and  Peace": 

Human  Rights  and  Peace 

"We  know  that  the  question  of  peace  and 
the  question  of  human  rights  are  closely  re- 
lated. Without  recognition  of  human  rights 
we  shall  never  have  peace,  and  It  is  only 
within  the  framework  of  peace  that  human 
rights  can  be  fully  developed." 

These  words  of  Dag  Hammarskjold,  dealing 
with  the  realtionship  between  human  rights 
and  peace,  clearly  emphasize  the  fact  that 
one  is  very  much  dependent  on  the  other. 
The  exact  relationship  between  human  rights 
and  oeace  as  viewed  by  various  countries 
may  differ,  but  no  country  has  denied  the 
fact  that  If  the  basic  rights  of  all  humans 
are  not  recognized,  then  true  peace  can  never 
be  achieved. 

In  his  history-making  speech  to  the  United 
Nations  on  October  4,  1965,  Pope  Paul  stated, 
Peace,  as  you  know,  Is  not  built  by  means 
of  politics,  by  the  balance  of  forces  and  of 
interests.  It  Is  constructed  with  the  mind, 
with  ideas,  with  works  of  peace."  The  Impli- 
cation that  PaiU  made  concerning  the  meth- 
ods of  achieving  peace  went  against  the  com- 
mon belief  demonstrated  so  often  by  men 
of  all  nations  In  the  past  that  peace  can  be 
achieved  only  through  force. 

A  question  that  people  often  ask  concern- 
ing the  absence  of  true  peace  in  the  world 
today  is,  "What  can  I,  only  one  of  the  bil- 
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lions  of  people  In  the  world  today,  do  to  pro- 
mote world  peace?"  It's  easy  for  us  to  •  ay, 
"Let  Henry  Kissinger  or  Pope  Paul  worry 
about  the  condition  of  the  world,  I  can't  do 
anything  about  it  anyway."  This  attitude, 
however,  falls  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  rights  that  we  have  also  carry 
with  them  responsibilities.  As  responsible  cit- 
izens, we  must  realize  that  nothing  is  going 
to  change  unless  we  each  do  our  part, 
whether  on  a  community,  state,  country,  or 
world-wide  level.  Although  most  of  us  can't 
do  much  for  the  human  rights  struggles  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  we  can  promote 
peace  in  our  own  community  through  an 
awareness  and  respect  of  the  rights  of  those 
around  us. 

The  1948  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
contained  not  only  the  traditional  rights  as 
recognized  In  many  governments  during  the 
18th,  19th,  and  20th  centuries,  but  also  many 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights,  such 
as  the  right  to  life,  freedom  from  slavery, 
freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  or  exile,  the 
right  to  a  nationality,  the  right  to  marry  and 
found  a  family,  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, and  religion,  freedom  of  opinion  and 
expression,  freedom  of  association,  the  right 
to  take  part  in  government,  the  right  to  edu- 
cation, the  right  to  self-determination,  free- 
dom from  hunger,  and  the  right  to  health. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  proved  In  the  past  to  be  virtually 
powerless  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  commission  and  other  U.N. 
bodies  have  formally  condemned  the  various 
violations  of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world,  but  their  power  to  act  against  these 
violations  has  been  almost  nonexistent.  This 
Inability  to  enforce  their  1948  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  has  greatly  minimized  the 
effect  of  the  declaration,  and  if  the  U.N.  is 
not  able  to  exert  more  influence  with  respect 
to  the  violators  of  this  document,  then  its 
purpose  will  never  'be  achieved  and  its  con- 
tribution to  mankind  will  never  be  experi- 
enced. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  solution  to  ending 
all  wars  and  bringing  about  a  lasting  peace 
lies  not  in  one  particular  religion,  nor  can  It 
be  found  In  one  specific  form  of  government. 
It  is  only  through  a  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  his  fellow  man,  as  stated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  of  1948.  that  man  will 
ever  be  able  to  establish  worldwide  peace, 
Justice  and  brotherhood  for  all  men 
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DR.  JOSEPH  A.  BUDA,  "CITIZEN  OF 
THE  YEAR" 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  12,  the  Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  Chapter  of 
Unico  National,  will  honor  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Buda,  of  Englewood,  as  its  1975  "Citi- 
zen of  the  Year,"  and  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  Dr.  Buda  on  this  occasion. 

Dr.  Buda  is  director  of  surgery  at 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York  and 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  respected  medi- 
cal professionals  in  the  country.  Through 
his  ability  and  dedication  to  helping 
other  people,  he  has  made  countless 
friends  throughout  his  community  and 
the  Nation. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Buda  as  "Citizen 
of  the  Year"  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man 
who  throughout  his  life  has  exemplified 
nelghborllness,  integrity,  and  charity, 
three  of  the  principles  to  which  Unico 
National  is  dedicated. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues from  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
join  me  in  congratulating  Dr.  Buda  on 
this  occasion  and  in  extending  him  best 
wishes  for  continued  success. 


THE  NEED  FOR  FAIRNESS  IN  STATE 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICiJIGAN 

IX  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious 
problem  that  exists  in  Michigan  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Detroit  City  Coimcilwoman  Maryann 
Mahaffey.  I  am  sure  that  the  problem 
must  exist  in  other  States  as  well  and 
illustrates  the  need  for  improved  Federal 
legislation  with  regard  to  how  the  States 
administer  social  service  and  related  pro- 
grams within  their  borders.  Specifically, 
the  problem  is  one  of  discriminatory  and 
inequitable  practices  on  the  part  of  State 
officials  in  the  distribution  of  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  social  service  programs. 

Wayne  County,  which  includes  Detroit, 
has  45  percent  of  the  State's  social  service 
case  load,  yet  it  receives  far  less  than  45 
percent  of  the  State's  social  service 
budget.  This  results  in  a  federally  sanc- 
tioned discrimination  by  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Social  Services  against 
the  residents  of  Wayne  County.  Since  80 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country,  including  75  percent  of  its 
elderly,  live  in  Detroit,  the  adverse  effects 
on  the  city  of  Detroit,  which  is  already  a 
depressed  area,  are  obvious  and 
deplorable. 

Under  cm-rent  Federal  laws,  including 
both  the  Food  Stamp  Act  and  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  individual  States  are 
left  free  to  distribute  the  moneys  which 
they  receive  in  matching  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  any  way  they  see 
fit,  so  long  as  they  include  all  the  poUtical 
subdivisions  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Legally,  therefore,  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Services  can  distribute  its  re- 
sources in  any  discriminatory  fashion  it 
chooses  so  long  as  it  gives  Wayne  County 
some  amount,  however  small.  Surely  the 
Federal  Government,  which  pays  50  per- 
cent of  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  75  percent  of 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  social 
service  programs,  did  not  intend  for  these 
services  to  be  denied  to  those  people  who 
need  them  most  while  going  in  greater 
proportion  to  those  whose  need  is  less. 

The  denial  of  necessary  services,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  funds  to  those  in 
legitimate  need  strikes  me  as  fundamen- 
tally contrary  to  the  equal  protection 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution.  By  com- 
mitting or  condoning  such  practices,  the 
State  directly  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment indirectly  adds  insult  to  injury  by 
perpetuating  the  discrimination  and  the 
injustices  that  have  already  been  heaped 
upon  the  least  fortunate  members  of  our 
society. 

The  city  of  Detroit  must  now  use  por- 
tions of  its  overtaxed  budget  to  conduct 
the    applicant   screening   processes   for 
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local  sen-ice  programs;  if  the  State  were 
to  assume  these  functioiis,  it  would  get 
50  percent  of  Its  money  back  from  the 
Federal  Government.  At  the  same  time, 
rather  th.in  allocate  its  resources  more 
equitably,  the  State  has  .-^imply  hired  700 
iiivestig.itors  whose  sole  function  is  to 
reduce  overpayments  and  get  more  people 
off  the  rolls.  Yet  the  State  General  Ac- 
counting Offire  admits  that  most  of  what 
is  presumed  to  be  "fraud"  is  simply 
"agency  error." 

I  am  workin?  on  legi.vlation  which  will 
ameliorate  these  untenable  practices  in 
the  admini.stratian  of  State  soci.U  service 
programs  by  requiring  the  States  to  dis- 
tribute the  revenue  and  re.sources  in 
matched-iundmg  programs  in  proportion 
to  the  demonstrable  needs  of  the  locali- 
ties within  each  State.  Too  many  people 
are  now  being  adversely  affected  for  us 
not  to  resolve  this  depmation  of  much 
needed  social  services  at  once. 

The  material  follows: 

t'lAIEME.NT    BY    CofNCILWOM '.:; 

Maev.a.n.n  Mah.\ffey 
"The  Ml;;higan  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
Icei  is  discrlmi:ialiiig  again.st  Wi'.yiie  County 
citizens,  including  the  newly  unemployed,  by 
giving  prcp.r'.ionally  fewer  services  throuuh 
the  Wayne  Couiity  Department  of  Social 
Services,  than  m  other  part.s  of  the  state." 
Councilwjm.m  Maryann  Maha.fov  charged 
today. 

Wayne  County  has  45  of  the  States 
social  service  case  load.  accordl;5g  to  Ms. 
MahafTey,  but  the  State  is  a'.Iocattng  far  le.s.s 
than  45  ;  of  the  stato-wide  Social  Sf-rvice 
budget.  The  Michigan  Department  of  Social 
Services  ['6  discriminating  a^rainst  Wayne 
County  in  .several  way.s.  Ms.  Mah-iifey 
claimed,  including  failure  to  provide  suffi- 
cient clerical  and  other  pcvsmncl.  short- 
changing cf  equipment,  ai.d  Inadequate  su- 
pervisory and  admml-traclve  controls. 

"This  area  is  not  only  the  h.irdest  hit  by 
unemployment,  it  Is  the  mo.-.t  neglected  by 
the  State  its«lf.'  M-..  MahafTey  declared 
"Michigan  ha.s  a  re-por.sibillty  equally  to 
each  and  every  citl/cn.  and  deprivation  of 
vital  social  services  irom  any  segment  of  the 
population,  whatever  tlie  reasons,  is  im- 
moral, improper  and  illeijal." 

Examples  of  the  State's  dl.scrimiuatu.n  were 
itemized  by  Ms.  MahafTey: 

1.  Way::e  County  had  only  1  9  of  the  .state 
computer  terminal  time;  Just  recently  It 
was  increased  to  40';  . 

2.  Only  20  of  the  service  clerks  are  in 
Wayne  County  and  33';  of  the  service  wori<- 
ers.  The  ratio  of  clerks  to  prafes.sional  staif 
i.s  recommended  in  tiie  State  Plan  to  be  1 
to  3.  In  some  dutrlcl.s  in  Wayne  County  the 
ratio  is  one  clerk  to  twenty-Gve  workers.  This 
increases  the  err-r  rafe 

3.  There  is  one  supervisor  for  12  workers, 
and  therefore  appro.xiruiitely  three  i^econds  of 
supervisory  attention  available  per  cose 
week.  Meanmtjful  Cjuality  control  is  impos- 
sible and  the  error  rale  claims.  Legislature 
set  ratio  at  l-lo.  Wayne  County  in  some 
places  has  1-13  or  -14;  and  it  is  estimated  to 
be  1-6  out-state 

4  Only  about  25  ■"  of  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  file  cabinets  are  in 
Wayne  County,  so  case  files  are  on  the  floors, 
chairs,  desks  and  in  the  basement  of  De- 
partment offices.  Thus  cases  are  "lost"  and 
duplication  takes  place,  persons  who  are 
ineligible  are  kept  on  the  roles  o.r  u-ell  as 
per.-tons  who  are  eligible  not  receiving  the 
^^■rvices. 

5  Positions  stay  vacant  for  as  long  as  G 
weeks  and  can  be  filled  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Director's  office.  There- 
fore those  cases  Just  sit.  and  the  error  in- 
creases. Currently  there  are  1500  new  intakes 
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in  the  Wayne  County  Food  Stanip  office  each 
week, 

6.  The  Wayne  County  Department  is  now 
u.'^ing  some  administrators  and  supervisors 
to  do  Intake,  so  the  supervisory  time  and 
quality  control  they  usually  do  is  decreased. 

"These  examples  of  shortchanging  on  serv- 
ice and  personnel  and  equipment  demon- 
strate that  Wayne  County  is  fretting  far  less 
than  lt,s  fair  share,"  Ms.  ^Iahafrey  said.  "The 
Social  Service  sy.^tem  must  be  j;eared  to  hu- 
man needs  and  not  left  to  the  bureaucracy 
The  present  inequities  and  inadequacies  dc- 
luf^nj    immediate   and   fuU    Investigation." 

Ms.  Mahaifey  revealed  that  the  evidence 
of  prejudice  in  the  allocation  of  social  serv- 
ice resources  h.is  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  governor,  state  officials  and  De- 
troit legislators.  "I  have  alto  requested  the 
Ilouje  and  Senate  to  launch  extensive  in- 
quiries into  this  situation  and  to  bring  the 
full  facts  and  figures  before  the  people,"  she 
.'t  ited.  "I  hope  corrective  .steps  will  be  talien 
to  provide  urgently  needed  service  to  Wayne 
County  re.'idents  even  before  such  inve.'ti- 
gations  are  started.  Un.loss  the  principle  of 
equality  Is  maintained  wiih  every  a.spect  of 
every  State  service,  the  rights  of  every  citi- 
zm  are  in  jeopardy." 
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determines  it  Is  in  the  public  interest 
to  do  so.  The  Commission  also  retains 
the  authority  to  set  different  license 
term  lengths — up  to  5  years — and  vary- 
ing ascertainment  procedures  for  radio 
and  television  and  for  different  types  of 
broadcasters.  Finally,  this  legislation  al- 
lows appeals  from  FCC  decisions  or 
orders  to  be  brought  in  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  in  the  circuit  where  the 
broadcast  station  is  located  instead  of 
only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  U.S 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Such  legislation  can  significantly  im- 
prove our  broadcast  license  renewal 
process,  and  can  stimulate  the  vitally 
needed  debate  on  this  issue.  I  urge  you 
all  to  give  this  bill  and  the  problem  it 
addresses   your  most   careful   attention. 


REMARKS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  KREBS  DURING  INTRO- 
DUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  KREBS 


LICENSE  RENEWAL  LEGISLATION 

HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2G.  1975 


Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
efforts  of  many  Members  of  Congress, 
the  broadcast  license  renewal  problem 
has  not  yet  been  solved. 

You  will  recall  that  the  House  spent 
mop.ths  in  xb.^  9:^d  Cnngre.s.s,  under  the 
mo=t  able  leadcrshii;>  of  our  Commuiiica- 
tinns  Subcommittee  Chairman  ToRi>t;!;T 
M.Arp.-iN.^i  D.  developing  a  license  renewal 
bill.  Our  committee  efforts  were  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  by  the  wliolc 
Hou-e,  and  the  Senate  also  pa.s.sed  a  li- 
cen.se  renewal  bill,  thou.nh  it  differed  in 
some  significant  provisions  with  our  leg- 
islation. Unfortunately,  disputes  among 
supporters  of  these  bills  and  conferees 
made  it  impos.-iblc  to  hold  a  successful 
conference  in  the  bti.^y  closing  days  of 
the  .session. 

Our  mandate  to  resolve  this  i<sue  is 
still  ijre.'ising.  Inconsistent  actions  of  the 
courf:,  the  FCC,  and  others  over  the  past 
few  years  have  confused  the  standards 
by  which  broadcasters  are  .judged  at  re- 
newal time.  And,  the  public  still  needs 
a  license  renewal  process  which  pro- 
vides: First,  the  stability  broadcasters 
need  to  plan  and  invest  in  quality  pro- 
graming; .second,  the  incentives  to  ex- 
cel: and  third,  the  freedom,  fiom  the 
unnccded  bureaucratic  paperwork  bur- 
dens now  imposed  by  the  Government 
on  licensees. 

I  am  introducing  a  license  renewal 
bill  today  which  can  help  us  attain  such 
objectives.  This  legislation  lifts  the  Gov- 
ernment p  iperwork  burden  from  espe- 
cially the  smaller  broadcaster,  author- 
izes the  FCC  to  institute  ".-hort  form" 
renewal  i^roceduivs  f  >r  appro^nat:'"  li- 
censees, and  clarifies  the  criterion  used 
to  judge  the  broadcaster  at  renewal  time. 
In  addition,  my  hill  gives  the  FCC  au- 
thority to  extend  the  licen.se  term  from 
3  years  to  5  years,  if  the  Cumniission 
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OF    CALIFORNIA 
iflK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  reintroduce  a  bill  designed 
to  correct  a  long-standing  inequity  in 
our  Nation's  social  security  system. 

The  rcintroduction  of  my  bill  today, 
which  I  first  introduced  on  March  13. 
1975.  is  to  allow  13  additional  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  join  me,  bringing 
the  total  of  cosponsors  to  more  than  60, 
in  this  effort  to  correct  a  tragic  injustice. 
There  is  more  than  enough  trauma 
among  familv  members  following  the 
death  of  a  relative,  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out h.iving  the  Federal  Government  add- 
ing to  it.  as  is  the  case  now-. 

It  recently  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  a  constituent  in  Exeter,  Calif., 
wliich  is  a  small  town  within  the  17th 
Congressional  District  of  which  I  was 
elected  to  represent,  that  social  security 
benefits  must  be  returned  for  the  month 
a  recipient  dies,  no  matter  the  date. 

This  is  an  inequity  that  we  have  al- 
lowed to  go  unchecked  far  too  long,  and 
today  I  propose,  along  with  more  than 
60  of  my  colleagues,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  take  corrective  steps 
in  this  problem  which  affects  far  more 
than  just  my  constituent  in  Exter.  Calif. 
In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  same  situa- 
tion could,  or  has  touched  each  of  us  at 
one  time  or  another. 

As  the  Social  Security  Act  now  pro- 
vides. Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  a  person  lives 
until  the  last  day  of  the  month,  relatives 
must  return  the  deceased  recipient's 
benefit  check  to  the  Federal  Government. 
In  addition  to  the  Federal  Government 
adding  to  the  bereaved  family's  trauma, 
the  return  of  the  check  often  places  the 
relatives  in  dire  financial  straits. 

It  seems  far  more  equitable  to  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  to  be  paid  for 
that  part  of  the  month  the  recipient  was 
livinst.  in  other  words,  prorate  the  bene-> 
fit  during  the  month  of  death. 

After  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  agree. 
I  am  .'ure.  that  social  security  is  some- 
thing our  citizens  earned  during  their 
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working  years  and  is  a  citizenship  right 
which  is  supposed  to  be  paid  for  the  rest 
of  a  person's  life. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
will  correct  this  grave  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  enactment 
of  my  bill  to  allow  prorated  benefits  to 
social  security  recipients  during  the 
month  of  death  in  order  to  ease  the 
burden  under  which  families  are  now 
being  placed  by  an  inequitable  regula- 
tion. 

The  bill  follows:  | 

H.R.  5520 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  a  beneficiary  shall  (If 
otherwise  qualified)   be  entitled  to  a  pro- 
rated benefit  for  the  month  in  which  he 
(or  the  Insured  Individual)  dies 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress   assembled,  That  sec- 
tion   202    of    the    Social    Security    Act    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"Prorated  Benefit  for  Month  of  Death 
"(x)(l)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e), 
(f).  (g).  or  (h)  of  this  section,  Bubsectlon 
(a)  of  section  223,  or  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 228  which  (but  for  this  paragraph) 
■would  terminate  an  individual's  entitlement 
to  benefits  with  the  month  preceding  the 
month  In  which  he  (or  the  person  on  the 
basis  of  whose  wages  and  self-employment 
income  such  benefits  are  payable)  dies,  any 
Individual  who  is  entitled  to  a  monthly 
benefit  under  any  such  such  subsection  for 
the  month  preceding  the  month  In  which  he 
(or  such  person)  dies  shall  (unless  another 
event  terminating  his  entitlement  occurs 
after  such  preceding  month  and  before  such 
death)  be  entitled  for  the  month  In  which 
he  (or  such  person)  dies  to  a  benefit  in  an 
amount     determined    under    subparagraph 

(B). 

"(B)  The  monthly  benefit  to  which  an  in- 
dividual is  entitled  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  the  month  in  which  he  (or 
the  person  on  the  basis  of  whose  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  such  benefit  is  pay- 
able) dies  shall  be  in  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  benefit  to  which 
he  would  have  t)een  entitled  for  such  month 
if  he  (or  such  person)  had  died  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  as  the  number  of  days  In 
such  month  through  the  date  of  such  death 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  In  such 
month. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
subsection  (e),  (f),  (g).  or  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  monthly  benefits  to  which  an  Indi- 
vidual may  be  entitled  under  any  such  sub- 
section for  the  month  in  which  the  person 
on  the  basis  of  whose  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment Income  such  benefit  Is  payable 
dies  shall  be  In  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  benefit  to  which  such  Indi- 
vidual would  have  been  entitled  for  such 
month  if  such  person  had  died  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  as  the  nvimber  of  days  In  such 
month  after  the  date  of  such  person's  death 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  in  such 
month.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
any  individual  with  respect  to  any  month 
if  the  person  on  the  basis  of  whose  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  such  individ- 
ual's benefits  are  payable  is  not  entitled  to 
a  benefit  for  such  month  under  paragraph 
(1)." 

Sec.  2.  Section  202(d)  (2)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence;  "Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  such  child's  insurance  bene- 
fit for  the  month  In  which  such  individual 
dies  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  one- 
half    of    the    primary    Insurance   amount  of 
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such  Individual  for  such  month  multiplied 
by  a  fraction  having  for  Its  numerator  the 
number  of  days  in  such  month  through  the 
date  of  sudh  Individual's  death  and  for  Its 
denominator  the  total  number  of  days  In 
such  month,  and  (B)  three-fourths  of  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  such  individ- 
ual multiplied  by  a  fraction  having  for  its 
numerator  the  number  of  days  in  such 
month  after  the  date  of  such  individual's 
death  and  for  Its  denominator  the  total 
number  of  days  in  such  month  (except  that 
if  such  Individual  Is  not  entitled  to  a  bene- 
fit for  such  month  by  reason  of  subsection 
(x)  the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  as 
though  such  Individual  had  died  prior  to 
such  month) ."  • 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
sheJl  apply  only  in  the  case  of  deaths  oc- 
curring after  the  month  In  which  this  Act 
is  enacted. 

Sec.  2.  Section  202(d)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  such  child's  Insurance  bene- 
fit for  the  month  In  which  such  individual 
dies  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  one- 
half  of  the  primary  Instu-ance  amount  of  such 
Individual  for  such  month  multiplied  by  a 
fraction  having  for  Its  numerator  the  num- 
ber of  days  In  such  month  through  the  date 
of  such  Individual's  death  and  for  its  denom- 
inator the  total  number  of  days  in  such 
month,  and  (B)  three-fourths  of  the  primary 
Insurance  amount  of  such  Individual  multi- 
plied by  a  fraction  having  for  Its  numerator 
the  number  pf  days  In  such  month  after  the 
date  of  such  Individual's  death  and  for  Its 
denominator  the  total  number  of  days  In 
such  month  (except  that  If  such  Individual 
Is  not  entitled  to  a  benefit  for  such  month 
by  reason  of  subsection  (x)  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  apply  as  though  such  individ- 
ual had  died  prior  to  such  month) ." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  only  In  the  case  of  deaths 
occurring  after  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
Is  enacted. 
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his  children,  or  work  toward  better  health 
and  the  everyday  comforts  taken  for 
granted  in  this  coimtry. 

■We  can  live  without  cars  or  resist  buy- 
ing a  new  television,  but  there  is  no 
way  to  tighten  our  budgets  to  overcome 
the  need  for  food. 

Let  us  face  it,  agricultuie,  the  grow- 
ing, harvesting,  marketing,  and  process- 
ing of  food,  is  our  most  essential  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  the  American 
consumers  try  to  blame  our  farmers  for 
the  cost  of  their  food.  The  fact  is  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  grocery  bill  goes 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  marketing. 

Instead  of  condemning  our  farmers  we 
should  thank  them  for  staying  on  the 
land  through  drought,  hail,  wind,  and 
flood  in  order  to  keep  America  the  best 
fed  and  best  clothed  Nation  in  the 
world. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  TA'JTLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  mo- 
ment to  reflect  on  the  first  day  of  this 
week,  March  24,  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  National  Agriculture  Day.  A 
day  that  honors  our  men  and  women  of 
the  soil,  who  have  given  themselves  over 
to  the  task  of  providing  the  food  and 
fiber  for  our  citizens  as  well  as  the 
hungry  and  needy  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  can  match  the  eflBciency  of  our 
farmers  nor  the  abundance  they  pro- 
duce. Neither  is  there  a  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth  that  is  able  to  feed 
its  population  such  good  and  nutritious 
food  at  such  a  low  percentage  of  their 
income. 

The  production  of  food  has  always 
been  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  this 
Nation  for  without  it  we  would  become 
the  servants  of  the  world  instead  of  its 
leader. 

Food  is  the  primary  commodity  of  life. 
Until  this  basic  need  is  met,  man  can 
worry  about  little  else.  He  can  have 
no  time  to  improve  his  life,   educate 


MODEL  U,N,  CONFERENCE  AT 
CHICAGO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  RALPH  H.  METCALFE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
4,  Chicago-area  high  school  and  com- 
munity college  students  will  participate 
in  the  second  armual  Chicago  Model 
United  Nations  Conference.  The  confer- 
ence will  be  held  at  Chicago  State  Uni- 
versity, which  is  located  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois.  With  the 
growing  complexity  of  international  rela- 
tions, it  is  important  that  our  young 
people  are  made  aware  of  how  foreign 
policy  is  made  and  implemented.  Chi- 
cago State  University  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  perceiving  and  acting  upon 
this  important  educational  need.  The 
benefits  to  the  students  participating  in 
the  Model  United  Nations  Conference  are 
immeasurable.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Kovarik,  co- 
ordinator of  the  conference  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Chicago  State  Uni- 
versity, has  stated  that — 

Having  been  for  the  past  decade  Involved 
m  such  Model  UN  activities  at  Chicago  State, 
I  have  seen  the  impact  upon  the  Individual 
students.  The  results  have  been  the  develop- 
ment of  basic  abilities  for  organization,  de- 
bate, and  leadership;  growth  from  narrow 
provincialism  in  attitudes  and  tastes  towards 
becoming  more  cosmopolitan  and  sophisti- 
cated; and  discovery  of  new  professional  op- 
portunities: Business,  Law,  Broadcasting, 
Government,  and  graduate  study  in  Inter- 
national Relations. 

As  is  evident  from  Dr.  Kovarik's  state- 
ment, the  Model  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence will  be  an  invaluable  educational 
experience  for  the  participants. 

The  high  schools  which  will  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  conference  are:  Acad- 
emy of  Our  Lady,  Argo  Community,  Aus- 
tin, Calumet,  Fenger,  Foreman,  Gage 
Park,  Hai-vard-St.  George,  Hirsch,  Ida 
Crown  Jewish  Academy,  Kelly,  Lindblom 
Technical,  Morgan  Park,  Morton  West. 
Parker,  Rich  Township,  St.  Rita,  and 
Tinley  Park.  The  participating  commu- 
nity colleges  are  Kennedy-King  College 
and  Moraine  Valley  Community  College, 
The  theme  of  the  conference  will  be  "In- 
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ternational  Terrorism  and  Global  Hun- 
ger." These  are  tuo  topics  of  Immediate 
importance,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  par- 
ticipant.^ will  have  some  interesting  solu- 
tion.^. 


THE  FARMER  PLEADS  HIS  OWN 
CASE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 
IS  THE  HOU3K  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednrsdav.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
tiie  C  years  I  have  been  in  Con^re-ss.  I 
have  often  taken  the  floor  to  make 
speeches  and  pleas  in  behalf  of  ihe  .small 
farmer  upon  whose  economic  sui'vival  I 
believe  the  future  of  this  Nation  depends. 

However,  this  tmie  I  am  going  to  let 
the  small  farmer  speak  for  himself.  Re- 
printed below  IS  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  Mr.  Bovay  Allen,  of  Straw- 
berry. Ark.  Thirty  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors  joined  in  cosigning  the  letter. 
I  ask  you  to  read  it  and  think  obout  it 
as  we  continue  to  discu.ss  asriculrurc, 
energy,  and  economi."  legislation: 

Mauch  10.  1073 
DtAR  Sim  I  aiii  a  farmer,  and  I  a:ii  very 
much  concerr.ed  about  the  way  farm  prices 
are  going.  M;-  two  boys  and  i  farm  about 
700  acres  in  Black  River  bjitoms.  We  filed 
our  Incjme  :a.x  la.s:  weeic  a:id  found  that  our 
farm  expenses  Jjr  1971  wore  more  than 
doubled  over  1973,  and  there  Is  no  way  a 
farmer  Cjn  grow  soyi:eans  f :  r  $5  00  per 
bushel  and  survive  with  e.xpsnses  like  they 
are  now.  such  as  (repair  and  maintenance, 
fuel,  fertilizer,  an-:!  se?d.  not  counting  gro- 
ceries and  c'othes  i . 

I  have  got  to  where  it  burns  me  up  to 
hear  the  news  on  TV  It  seems  that  all  that 
ii  goir.g  on  in  Washinm;>n  is  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  fighiing  each  oilier  to  see 
which  can  yet  the  best  program  to  get  oil 
priced  hiL'her  (which  is  alrjady  cutting  our 
throats,  on  low  and  middle  ircome  people) 
or  forming  a  committee  to  inve'^tli'ate  some- 
body. If  anything  Is  ever  said  about  the 
fanner  it  l3  only  Earl  Butts  tryin?  to  get  the 
price  of  farm  commodities  lowered,  cr  some 
town  dude  yelling  about  the  farmer  gettlnt; 
rich  when  iie  has  already  let  some  labor 
union  price  him  out  of  a  job. 

Why  can't  the  leaders  of  our  country  see 
that  a  depre.ssion  cannot  be  avoided  when 
the  farmer  goes  broke ^  What  are  people  going 
to  do  when  the  supplv  of  cattle  that  is  on 
hand  now  is  gone'  i Which  won't  be  long  If 
somethini;  isn  t  doiie  about  cattle  prices 
SDon.)  The  cattle  t'rower  Is  goinj;  in  the  hole 
everyday  Why  '.s  meat  at  the  grocery  almost 
as  high  ai3  it  was  a  few  months  ago  when 
a  cow  would  sell  for  twice  as  much  as  it  will 
now?  W!ty  does  a  tractor  that  sold  for 
$12.000  00  three  years  a-io  sell  for  $18.000  00 
now?  Why  does  a  disc  that  sold  for  $.3  000  00 
three  years  a-o  sell  for  $5,500.00  now?  Whv 
does  a  car  or  pickup  cost  at  least  a  $1.000  00 
more  now  than  It  did  eighteen  months  ago'' 
We  could  go  on  and  on  about  such  things 
because  we  all  know  the  producer  Is  having 
to  sell  his  products  cheap  and  pay  too  much 
for  what  he  buys. 

If  we  have  enoush  farm  products  that 
they  have  to  sell  so  cheap,  why  does  President 
Ford  and  Earl  Butts  want  to  increase  produc- 
tion? Soybeans  would  have  to  se!l  for  at 
least  $7.00  per  bushel  now  to  be  worth  as 
much  to  the  farmer  as  they  were  when  we 
sold  them  for  $3.00  per  bushel.  High  labor, 
costly  transportation,  and  the  middle  man 
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are  the  cau.^es  of  Inflation  (nnt  high  farm 
prices),  and  higher  fuel  sure  Isn't  gotny  to 
help  any. 

Getting  back  to  the  oil  situation,  it  Is  my 
belief  that  anyone  who  wants  to  raise  the 
price  of  fuel  to  reduce  consumption  Is  taking 
from  the  poor  and  giving  to  the  rlrh.  I  know- 
people  that  have  to  drive  thirty  miles  to 
work,  and  their  wages  are  cheap  romparrd 
with  big  city  labor.  If  pas  goes  10^  to  2?>- 
more  per  gallon  I  am  sure  same  of  them 
would  have  to  quit  their  Jobs.  I  know  that 
the  oil  compaf.ies  are  siippc).5cd  t  i  be  puttint; 
most  of  their  profit.s  into  research,  but  d.;>n'l 
we  all  know  they  are  getting  rich  first:"  If 
half  the  gas  that  is  wa-,tod  by  youni;  people. 
boat  pullers,  camperj;.  and  people  that  have 
enough  money  ta  Junt  ride  around  In  big 
cars  was  stopped,  we  would  have  a  surplus 
Instead  of  a  shortage  of  fuel. 

Con.sidf'r  the  pripulatinn  now  and  what  it 
was  in  1930  and  t'llnk  about  what  would 
happen  during  a  depression,  and  we  will  be 
in  a  depression  (not  a  recession)  If  some- 
thluj;  isn  I  done  quickly.  I  could  write  a 
book  on  thi.s,  but  I  am  afraid  a  depression 
wUl  lia\e  us  swallowed  up  before  you  would 
have  f.me  to  read  it. 

I  ai-n  going  to  have  stime  of  mv  neighbors 
read  this  letter  and  sign  It.  We  do  hope  you 
will  read  it  personally  and  con.Mdcr  Just  what 
kind  of  .-Jliapc  our  country  is  in  ui.d  try  to 
get  something  done  about  it. 

I  believe  that  srime  of  tl^e  older  c.jn^ress- 
n.e-i  and  sci-.at-irs  have  been  in  r  mce  so  long 
and  have  enough  money  to  do  them  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  are  very  little  concerned  about 
the  people  of  our  country.  Judging  this  bv 
tht  way  they  t.ilk  on  TV. 
Sincerely. 

B"V.\v  A I  i.iN. 


March  2i\  ivr-o 


JONES  URGES  EXPANDED  ROLE 
FOR  BARTLESVn.LE  ENERGY  RE- 
SEARCH CENTER 


:!0N.  JAMES  R.  J'^NES 

t't     iJKI.Afld.MA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26".  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, those  of  us  in  the  House  who  are 
privileged  to  serve  congressional  districts 
located  in  our  Southwe.'^tern  States  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  vital  energy  re- 
search role  carried  on  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines'  Bartlehville.  Okla.,  Center. 

A  recent  progress  report  on  the  cen- 
ter's activities  in  field  demonstrations 
and  grants  to  universities  for  supporting 
re,5earch  indicates  that  as  our  Govern- 
ment moves  into  a  reorganization  of  our 
enertiy  research  effort,  t!ie  Bartlesville 
Center  is  cmminently  qualified  to  accept 
a  larger  and  expanded  role  in  our  Na- 
tion'.-, quest  for  energy  .self-sufficiency. 

Ba,-ic  research,  into  enhancement  of  oil 
and  ga.s  recovery  methods  is  a  primary 
goal  of  the  new  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  It  is  in  this 
highly  specialized  and  technical  area  of 
research  that  the  Bartle.'^ville  Cer.ter  has 
so  long  excelled.  The  center  today  stands 
ready  to  take  the  lead  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  all  phases  of  recovery-  methods. 

Our  Oklahoma  congressional  delega- 
tion has  urged  both  Interior  Secretary 
Morton  and  the  new  Administrator  of 
ERDA,  Dr.  Robert  Seamans.  to  allocate 
maximum  responsibilities  to  this  proven 
and  highly  competent  research  facility. 


Wc  believe  under  the  leadership  of  its  Di- 
rector, John  Ball,  the  Bartlesville  Energy 
Research  Center  can  make  a  valuable 
and  lasting  contribution  to  our  improved 
energy  re.search  efforts.  I  congratulat- 
John  Ball  arc  his  staff  on  the  outstand- 
ing job  they  have  performed  to  date,  and 
I  feel  confident  we  can  be  assured  of  their 
continued  dedication  and  tireless  effort.^ 
to  improve  our  Nation's  use  and  conser- 
vation of  its  fos.-.il  fuel  resources. 


RABBI  MENACHEM  M.  SCHNEER- 
SON:  ADDRESS  ON  THE  25TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY  OF   HIS   LEADERSHIP 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF    t-.\LIFORNI\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1975.  tlie  revered  spiritual  leader. 
Rabbi  Menachem  M.  Schneerson,  the 
Lubavitcher  Rebbe,  celebrated  his  25th 
anniversary  as  leader  of  the  worldwide 
Chabad-Lubavitch  Movement.  The  date 
also  marked  the  25th  anniversaiT  of  the 
pa-^ring  of  Rabbi  Schneerson's  saintly 
father-in-law.  Rabbi  Joseph  I.  Schneer- 
son. t.he  previous  Lubavitcher  Rebbe. 
This  important  occasion  was  marked  by 
a  large  Hassidic  gathering  at  the  Luba- 
vit^^hcr  Movement's  headquarters  In 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  The  gathering  was  broad- 
cast live  to  followers  of  the  Rebbe  in 
such  diverse  places  as  Los  Angeles,  Paris, 
London.  Melbourne,  and  Kfar  Chabad  in 
Israel. 

One  of  Rabbi  Schneerson's  discourses 
on  January  22  focused  on  the  historical 
rol':'  ol  America  as  a  haven  for  those  suf- 
fering religious  persecution.  The  Rebbe's 
remarks  also  dealt  profoundly  with  the 
impact  of  spiritual  values  on  our  na- 
tional life  since  Colonial  times. 

I  wi.sh  to  insert  the  English  translation 
of  this  discourse  in  the  Record,  so  that 
my  colleagues  and  others  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  this  message: 

Iv    Appreciation 
I  Excerpts   from   address  of   the  Lubavitcher 
Rebbe.    Rabbi    Menachem    M.    Schneerson, 
(11  the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary  ft 
his  leadership.  January  22,   1975) 
The  Torah  teaches  us;  "Seek  the  peace  of 
the   city  whither  I  have  cau.=ed  you   to  be 
carried  away,  and  pray  unto  God  for  it;  for  In 
the  peace  thereof  shall  yen  have  peace."  (Jer. 
1^3.7). 

We  arc  al.'^o  mindful  of  the  Talmudic  teach- 
ing that  it  Is  proper  to  speak  in  praise  of 
the  ho-pit,ality  one  enjoys.    (Eer.  6:5bi. 

I'l  light  of  the  above.  It  is  only  right  that 
we  should  gratpfully  re?all  on  this  s'lcm'i 
a:id  festive  occa-sion  of  the  25th  anivlversary 
(Yahr;:elt)  of  my  saintly  predecessor,  my 
fatlter-in-law  of  blested  memory,  the  role 
which  this  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Its  great  leaders,  played  in  sav- 
ing his  life,  not  once  but  twice,  under  the 
most  crucial  and  dire  circumstances.  As  we 
know  full  well,  the  resolu'e  intirvp't'.  > 
iii  liLs  behalf  by  leading  Americans  and  other 
world  figures,  played  a  decisive  role  in  ob- 
taitUr.g  his  liberty  after  his  arrest  in  1927, 
under  a  ruthless  regime  which  was  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  hl->  religious  ac- 
tivitle.-i. 

Again,  thirteen  years  later,  it  was  largely 
th-oujjh    American    diplomatic    intervention 
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that  my  s&lntly  father-in-law  was  saved  irom 
the  holocaust.  Moreover,  every  courtesy  and 
lacility  was  extended  to  hUn  and  Mb  tamily, 
and  his  entourage,  to  transfer  the  head- 
(1  nailers  of  the  Chabad-Lubavltch  movement 
t'j  these  shores.  Here,  In  this  blessed  country 
of  religious  freedom,  the  movement  has 
nourished  with  renewed  vitality,  -with  un- 
precedented national  and  global  scope. 

Truly,  those  great  Americans  w^ere  the 
tmis-saries  of  G-d  to  save  not  only  his  life 
aione;  for  It  meant  also  a  new  lease  on  the 
f.xpansion  of  the  movement  he  headed.  In- 
deed, this  was  his  greatest  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing, as  he  points  out  In  his  encyclic  letter 
of  the  12th  of  Tammuz,  the  anniversary  ot 
hi.i  liberation  (coinciding  with  his  birthday). 
He  went  even  further  to  say  that  the  event 
was  relevant  not  only  to  his  followers,  but  to 
every  Jew.  even  one  who  had  nothing  more 
than  his  Jewish  name;  certainly  to  those  for 
whom  Judaism,  Torah  and  Mit/.voth  are  the 
very  essence  of  life. 

Recalling  all  this  with  sincere  gratitude,  we 
lire  confident  that  the  said  American  tradi- 
tion of  active  concern  for  religious  freedom, 
and  for  those  who  are  oppressed  on  racial  or 
other  grounds,  will  be  zealously  continued. 
Certainly  those  Americans  who  have  been 
elected  to  public  office,  from  the  highest 
down,  will  surely  consider  it  their  privUege 
and  duty  to  show  what  America  and  Ameri- 
cans stand  for.  To  be  sure,  such  action  is  not 
always  universally  popular;  there  may  even 
be  obstacles  to  overcome — but  do  not  all 
deeds  of  virtue  and  dtity  require  effort,  as  It 
is  written,  "Man  unto  toU  Is  born"  (Job 
5:7).  Certain  it  Is  that,  inasmuch  as  these 
are  responsibilities  which  Divine  Providence 
places  upon  persons  in  positions  of  public 
office  and  trvist,  G-d  provides  them  also  -with 
the  necessary  capacities  to  carry  them  out. 
All  that  is  required  is  personal  determination 
and  courage  and  the  proper  approach,  to 
make  such  a  stand  effective  and  productive 
of  de.sired  results. 

•  »  ♦  *  • 

A  special  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  the 
S'ate  and  to  the  City  of  New  '\'ork,  to  His 
Honor  the  Mayor,  and  to  all  City  officials 
and  administrators.  For  It  was  here.  In  this 
great  Metropolis,  that  my  saintly  father-m- 
law  landed  and  was  officially  welcomed,  first 
as  a  distinguished  visitor  (1929-30)  and,  ten 
years  later,  eis  a  refugee  and  resident. 

In  the  hospitable  and  conducive  atmo- 
sphere of  this  warmhearted  City,  he  set  up 
his  headquarters  in  1940,  after  the  holocaust, 
and  it  soon  became  the  hub  from  which  the 
movement's  far-reaching  activities  radiated 
throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

■We  appreciate  the  kind  tribute  paid  to  our 
movement  on  this  occasion,  and  in  all  hu- 
mility trust  that  it  was  well  earned.  For, 
while  our  movement  is  engaged  In  a  variety 
of  activities  to  bring  the  light  of  the  Torah, 
and  the  experience  of  the  Mltzvoth  to  every 
Jew  It  can  reach,  and  has  ko  proselytizing 
activity  among  non-Jews,  it  .directly  and  in- 
directly promotes  the  ideals  of  morality  and 
equity  among  men  of  all  creeds.  Otir  ad- 
herents and  followers  are  particularly  con- 
scious of  the  obligation  of  all  Jews,  as  Mal- 
monides  rules,  to  promote  the  so-called 
Seven  Commandments,  with  all  their  ramifi- 
cations. Incumbent  upon  all  m&nklnd,  which 
are  indispensable  to  any  himian  society.  If  it 
is  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  true 
morality  and  Justice,  law  and  order. 

Since  the  sign  of  life  Is  In  growth,  it  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  City's,  States  and  Federal 
Government's  aid  and  cooperation  will  like- 
wise grow,  for  the  benefit  of  many  aud  the 
Kratifying.  results  and  accomplishments  of 
the  past  shoiUd  only  stimulate  a  greater  am- 
bition to  accomplish  even  more. 

OP    THE    SPnUTtTAI.    AND    MOR.VL    CBISIS 

.\  great  deal  Is  heard  lately  of  the  energy 
( rLsis.  economic  crisis,  etc.,  and  of  ways  and 
means  to  cope  with  them;  bu  not  enough 
about  the  spiritual  and  moral  crisis. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

American  history  tells  \is  that  this  nation 
was  founded  on  the  inalienable  rights  of 
men.  First  and  foremost  among  these  rights 
is  the  right  of  religious  freedom.  As  every- 
body knows,  tbe  Pilgrims  came  to  America 
to  be  able  to  practice  here  their  religion,  free 
from  persecution.  The  majority  of  the  early 
settlers  -were  religious  refugees,  who  firmly 
believed  m  G-d  and  in  His  word,  the  Bible, 
They  were  determined  to  foster  this  belief 
and  to  protect  their  right  to  bring  up  their 
children  In  the  belief  in  G-d.  Parenthetically 
It  may  be  added  that  all  newborn  nations  and 
states,  barring  none,  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late the  principles  upon  which  the  .'Vineiican 
nation  was  established. 

The  belief  In  G-d  which  broUi_.ht  i!i(>  early 
Americans  to  these  shores  was  not  an  ab- 
stract belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  Whose  Pi-es- 
ence  is  confined  to  the  Seventh  Heaven.  It 
was  a  belief  that  permeated  every  a-spect  of 
their  everyday  life,  particularly  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  It  was  this  uncom- 
promising belief  that  prompted  and  guided 
the  Founding  Fathers  to  forntu!.-.l€  tlu-  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Times  have  changed,  but  llie  Truth  never 
changes.  Yet,  through  circumstances  which 
need  not  he  delved  into  here,  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Constitution  on  religious  free- 
dom has  come  to  mean  to  some — Ireedrim 
jTom  religion.  'We  are  witlle.^s  to  a  sad 
phenomenon;  Some  well-meaning  Americans. 
even  some  organizations,  use  the  very  same 
Bill  of  Rights  in  a  way  that  is  weakening 
and  undermining  the  belief  in  G-d  In 
American  life.  It  has  prevented  financial  aid, 
Federal,  State,  and  local,  to  any  educa'.ional 
institutions  where  children  are  tavight  to  be- 
lieve in  G-d.  Even  the  mere  mention  of  a 
Supreme  Being  in  a  brief  non-denomina- 
tional prayer,  to  start  the  day  off.  has  been 
proscribed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intriu 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  was  to  prener.e 
religious  freedom,  not  to  deny  it;  to  pre.■^erve 
religious  equality,  not  to  wean  the  nation 
away  from  G-d,  G-d  forbid.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crime  have  become  so  rampant 
as  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  society.  Clearly. 
a  child  that  Is  brought  up  without  fear  of 
G-d  in  his  heart,  will  have  no  fear  or  respect 
for  a  police  ofBcer.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  restraining  the  child  unless  he,  or  she, 
is  brought  up,  from  infancy  and  throughout 
the  formative  years,  in  the  belief  in  the  Su- 
preme Being,  'Whose  Providence  extends  to 
each  and  everyone  individually,  at  aU  times. 
and  in  all  places.  Or,  as  the  great  Teacher 
and  "Guide  of  the  Perplexed"  Malmonldes 
expressed  it :  "The  foundation  of  all  founda- 
tions, and  the  pillar  of  all  sciences,  is  to  know- 
that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator 
of  all  things  that  exist.  .  .  ." 

And  taking  a  clue  from  the  Divine  "Con- 
stitution," the  Ten  Commandments,  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  the 
fulfillment  of  the  commandments  "Thou 
Shalt  not  murder,"  "Thou  shalt  not  steal," 
etc.,  can  be  assured  and  can  ■withstand  any 
temptation  only  if  they  are  preceded  by  the 
knowledge  ttiat  "I  am  the  L-rd,  thy  G-d, 
■Who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
from  the  house  of  bondage."  The  Pilgrims 
knew  this  when  they  fled  from  their  "Egypt," 
and  they  wished  to  ensure  for  themselves 
and  posterity  the  newly  found  freedom.  'We 
have  also  seen  what  happens  to  a  society 
that  has  no  fear  of  G-d,  we  have  seen  the 
Holocaust. 

At  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was 
written,  there  was  no  need  to  worry  about 
tlie  preservation  of  the  Belief  in  G-d.  Tlie 
need  that  was  imperative  then  was  to  pre- 
clude the  establishment  of  a  state  religion. 
or  give  priority  to  any  religious  denomina- 
tion over  another.  Nowadays,  however,  the 
nation  Is  faced  with  social  dl.sorders  largely 
due  to  a  lack  of  belief  in  C-d.  Should  not 
the  Constitution  t>e  amended,  or  better  still 
according  to  many  be  Interpreted  In  a  way 
to  meet  this  national  crisis? 
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Tiic  Constitution  was  enacted  with  provi- 
sions for  amendments,  and,  in  XacC  was 
coupled  Irom.  the  start  with  a  number  of 
amendments,  and  many  more  were  added  in 
the  course  of  time  to  meet  national  ex- 
igencies. There  has  not  been  a  greater  emer- 
gency than  now. 

Time  is  of  essence,  particularly  In  matters 
of  education.  ChUdren  grow  up  every  day. 
They  shoula  uot  be  subjected  to  substitutes 
of  Faith  in  G-d,  or  to  educational  experi- 
mentatiua'..  sometimes  more  harmful  than 
good. 

Again,  we  lixjk.  to  the  President  a-'id  Coii- 
gre.-vs  to  lead  tiie  nation,  not  only  out  of  an 
energy  crisis  and  economic  recessiou.  tatit 
"aK.i"  out  of  the  spiritual  aiid  moral  crir^is, 
upon  which  lUtlmately  depend-  tlie  fu'ure 
of  thi"  great  na'.ion  unci -r  G-d  w^ut-c  -log. in 
is  "In  G-d  We  Trust!  " 

TIIK.    VOICE    yt\     AMFKR-.^ 

Of  tin-  main  les.son.s  that  come  to  ni;  .d 
on  this  auspicious  occasion,  one  is  particu- 
larly instructive  and  relevant- 
It  has  alre;idy  l>een  mentioned  earl;er  that 
the  United  Stages  played  a  deci-.ve  role  in 
the  liberation  of  mv  ^aintly  predece->.-.or. 
whose  life  and  work  we  honor  t  inighl.  and 
hi  his  emitzraiion  from  ijt-hind  'lie  Iron  Cur- 
x\u\.  l!  wav  .America  in  action — quietly,  pc;-- 
sua-iively.  firmly  and  effectively.  It  did  -o  l>c- 
cause  it  felt  it  was  I'.s  duty  to  do  a 
humanitarian  act.  and  :ii  doing  *o  it  demoii- 
strated  that  thi-^  was  American  policy.  It  also 
pioved  that  the  voice  of  .America,  the  voice  of 
America'-^  conscience,  is  heeded  arotind  the 
world.  Ju.-t  as  America  helped  my  salntly 
father-su-law  to  come  out  from  behind  the 
Iron  Ctntain,  so  it  can  today  and  tomorrow- 
help  many  Jews  to  emigrate  from  there.  We 
are  certain  that  through  quiet,  but  firm 
diplomacy,  without  publicity,  a  greater  i.-am- 
ber  of  Jews  are  likelv  to  be  helped  to  emi- 
grate from  there. 

Most  itnponaiit  is  ai^o  to  do  e\\.-i-y thing 
po  sible  to  alleviate  the  religious  needs  o: 
those  Jews  who  still  have  to,  or  choo.se  to. 
remain  there.  They  arc  entitled  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  and  to  other  ba.si^ 
human  rii'hts.  rights  whi -h  k.iow  of  no  ;;eii- 
graphical  boundaries. 

I  am  certain  that  I'm  espressing  th*- 
thought  of  thousands  upon  thousands.  Je-A^ 
ai'.d  gentiles,  in  sayiiig  that  we  firmly  hope 
and  e.xpect  that  the  President  of  the  Utiited 
States  and  the  US.  Congress  will  u.se  iheir 
good  offices,  consistently  and  In  the  fulle.st 
measure.  \:\  this  ereat  hun-iani'aria.i 
endeavor. 

If  there  is  a  world's  conscience.  America 
must  be  the  voice  that  echoes  It.  It  is  no* 
the  time  at  all  to  underestimate  its  Influence 
in  the  world.  And  certainly,  the  isolation 
policy  ill  our  jet  era  is  impossible. 

or    PE.\C  H    IN    THT    HOLY    LAND 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  fotmders  f.f  the 
Americau  nation  were  imbued  with  belief  i:i 
G-d  and  with  the  .spirit  of  the  holy  Bible.  It 
Is.  therefore,  understandable  that  there 
should  be  a  special  alhnity  between  the 
American  people  and  the  People  of  the  Book 
the  Jewish  people.  America  has  traditionallv 
shown  its  empathy  with  the  Jewish  people, 
particularly  in  times  of  stress,  and  at  pre.s- 
ent  proudly  hosts  the  large.st  Jewish  com- 
munity in  the  -world.  ^  And  American  Jews 
have  contributed  to  the  best  of  their  possi- 
bilities to  the  indepenaence  and  prosperity 
of  the  United  States,  as  is  well  known. 

Tlie  traditional  American  afHnity  for  the 
Jewish  people  has  found  its  most  eloquent 
expression  in  the  moral,  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  which  it  has  con.slstently  extended 
to  the  people  of  Israel   In   the  Holy  Land 

To  be  stu-e,  America,  as  the  leading  democ- 
racy in  the  world,  has  Ub  vested  interests  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  which  Inevitably  co- 
incide with  a  viable,  secure,  and  strong  demo- 
cratic Israel  In  that  strategic  crossroad  re- 
"ion.  But  ba.-icallv  it  1-;  .•".mericu's  mora!  ui- 
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tegrlty,  stemming  from  Its  own  experience  as 
a  nation  under  Q-d.  and  the  recognition  of 
I'.s  commitment  "o  world  peace  that  prompts 
I'.s  policy. 

Moreover,  as  a  nation  born,  reared  atid 
notirLshed  with  a  deep  setise  ot  reverence  for 
tlie  Bible  and  for  the  iaalienable  riEch'.s  of 
uU  men.  it  recognizees  the  inalienable  rli;hc 
(if  the  Jewish  people  to  iM  homeland,  ttie 
l.ind  which  Ls  acknowledged  by  alt  nations  of 
the  world  as  the  Holy  Land  This  ri^ht  has 
its  roots  in  the  everlastmi»  covenant  between 
G-d  and  our  Father  Abraham,  a.->  is  repeat- 
edlv  reaffirmed  in  tlie  Holy  Scriptures.  To 
tiuote  but  several  familiar  passages:  For,  all 
the  land  that  tlioii  .seest — I  will  give  unto 
tliee  and  unto  thy  seed  for  ever'  (Gen 
13  15):  "On  tliat  dav  G-d  made  a  covenant 
with  Abram.  sayiiii;:  Unto  thy  seed  have  I 
3iven  this  land'  (ibid.  15:18):  I  sliall  ^r.e 
luito  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed  alter  tiicp.  'he 
laud  of  tliy  sojourn,  all  the  land  of  Caiuia;; 
for  an  everla-scing  inhentaucc  i  ibid  17  Si. 
iii:d  more  m  this  vein 

In  light  of  the  abo\e.  there  is  no  nied  to 
Convince  the  American  government  and  peo- 
ple of  tlii.s  comnuin\eiu  via-a-vi.s  the  Jewish 
people  in  general,  and  the  Land  of  Israel  in 
particular. 

Nor  is  there  any  need  to  justify  American 
aid  to  Israel  ni  order  to  en.siire  its  security. 
J.i.-it  as  Anienoas  owa  niilii.iry  superiority  is 
designed  as  a  deterrent  to  ag).;res.--ion  by  any 
foreign  power  ih;ii  might  ha\e  de.Mgns  on  the 
USA.  .so  1.S  the  strength  of  the  land  of 
Israel  a  necessary  deterrent  in  the  face  of 
Us  enemies.  For  this  reason  tiie  magnitude 
of  aid  provided  I'll  now  is  not  enough.  If 
non-belligerence  Is  to  be  achieved  In  that 
region,  the  land  of  Lsrael  musi  ha\e  sufTicient 
aid  to  resolutely  discourage  any  attempt  on 
its  security.  This  Is  the  way  to  dis[)el  etfec- 
iively  the  illusion  about  a  'military  solution" 
and  to  achieve  a  neuo;iated  and  lasting 
peace. 

The  Jewish  people  is  the  Peoiile  of  the 
Bcok.  not  a  people  of  the  sword  Its  destiny 
Is  Im'iced  with  the  Torali.  which  was  given  by 
G-d  in  order  to  bring  peace  to  the  world, 
for  Its  ways  are  way^  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  its  paths  are  peace  (Gi'f  59b:  Prov. 
3   IT). 

We  hope  and  pray  for  the  day  when  the 
world  will  be  free  from  the  fear  of  war.  and 
the  vast  resources  that  now  go  into  wasteful 
military  arsenals  will  be  applied  in  peace- 
ful and  productive  channels  for  the  material 
and  spiritual  wellbeing  of  all  mankind,  in 
accordance  with  the  prophecy  oi  the  Prophet 
Isaiah:  "And  they  shall  beat  tl.eir  swords 
into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing-hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more"  (Is:i  2:4) . 


CONSIDER   THESE   POINTS   DURING 
EASTER    VACATION 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE'S 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  94th 
Congress  is  on  the  verge  of  taking  a  10- 
day  recess  without  having  acted  upon  the 
administration's  request  for  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Meanwhile,  cities  continue  to  fall,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  Commimists  are  pur- 
posely and  indiscriminately  firing  into 
crowds  of  fleeing  refugees.  The  blood- 
bath, which  many  of  my  colleagues  deny 
will  ever  occur,  has  begun. 

Smith  Hempstone  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  column: 


EXTENSIONS  OI  RIMAHKS 

The  South  Vletuameso  government,  winch 
never  had  any  illusions  about  Hanoi's  good 
faith,  signed  the  Paris  Accords  in  exchange 
for  an  American  commitment  to  provide  the 
people  of  the  South  with  the  means  to  resist 
North  Vietnamese  aggression.  Tlius  what  is 
at  stake  here  Is  not  only  the  survival  of  the 
Ihleu  governrneiil  but  the  worth  of  Amer- 
ica's word. 

Of  coui'.se.  those  who  make  light  of  the 
bloodbath  warning.s  also  ridicule  the  idea 
that  .American  honor  and  prestige  would 
be  aciver.sely  affected  by  our  abandon- 
ment of  Indochina  allies.  Tliey  cannot 
see  how  our  treatment  of  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  could  affect  U.S.  foreign 
rcLiiuni.s  in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
noiably  the  Mideast. 

Yei,  the  New  York  Times  news  .service 
reported  just  la.st  week  that  Secretary  of 
State  Ki.s.singer  has  fomid  the  Israelis 
"more  cautiou.s  about  accepting  assur- 
ances from  the  United  States  "  since 
Cambodia's  fall  has  become  imminent. 
The  Times  also  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  Syria  told  Kissinger  that  he  is 
not  so  worried  about  Israel  now  because 
I.sracl  would  lose  American  support  in 
the  ne.xt  4  years,  just  as  Cambodia  did. 

Perhaps  we  sliould  consider  these 
points  during  our  Easter  vacation.  Mr, 
Speaker. 


March  26,  1975 


BYELORUSSIA 


SPEKCH    OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    VORK 
I.\   I  in:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.\TAT1VKS 

Tuesday,  Mcirch  25,  1975 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
on  March  25,  the  people  of  Byelorussia 
celebrate  the  anniversai-y  of  their  proc- 
lamation of  tlie  independent  Byelorus- 
sian Democratic  Republic.  This  year 
marks  the  57Lh  year  since  that  independ- 
ence was  proclaimed.  That  independence 
was  to  be  shortlived  because  Byelorussia 
was  soon  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Ru-ssian  State.  From  that  moment  on  the 
Soviet  State  lias  taken  part  in  an  effort 
to  dismantle  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
Byeloru.ssian  people  and  to  rewrite  their 
hisroi-y.  A  rewriting  that  denies  the  true 
historical  accomplishments  of  the  Byel- 
orussian State:  During  the  16th  century 
a  golden  age  of  democratic  life  and  re- 
ligious tolerance  unseen  in  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, a  statutory  law  system  dating  back 
to  the  1500's,  a  literary  history  that  be- 
gins with  the  first  Byelorussian  printing 
in  1517,  the  Byelorussian  language  be- 
ing the  culturally  dominant  language  for 
all  Eastern  Europe  during  the  Renais- 
sance, and  a  tradition  as  a  strong  and 
dynamic  people  in  the  exchange  of  Eu- 
ropean culture  and  commerce. 

The  repression  of  Byelorussia  contin- 
ues today  but  the  Byelorussian  people 
have  remained  strong  in  their  effort  to 
maintan  the  cultural  history,  identity, 
and  the  spirit  of  independence.  We  issue 
every  support  for  their  effort.  We  can 
only  look  back  on  our  own  history  with 
shame  because  of  the  cultural  repres- 
sion of  tlie  Native  Americans.  We  can 
never  fully  rectify  our  past  mistakes, 
but  we  can  work  to  a.ssure  that  other 
peoples  in  America  and  around  tlic  world 


do  not  suffer  a  similar  fate.  It  is  in  this 
spirit,  and  In  the  spirit  of  freedom  that 
I  say  that  we  must  continue  our  support 
and  use  every  avenue  possible  to  aid  the 
Byelorussian  people  in  their  struggle  for 
independence. 


BILL  Of  RIGHTS  FOR  NURSING 
HOME  PATIENTS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I.N  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  26.  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  be- 
come aware  of  an  important  and  well- 
conceived  bill  of  rights  for  nursing  home 
patients  which  should  be  employed  in  all 
nursing  home  facilities.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
Committee  on  Poverty  and  Social  Wel- 
fare, chaired  by  Albert  C.  Lasher.  The 
bill  of  rights  wa.s  prepared  by  Dr.  Martin 
T.  Hochbaum.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  present  this 
document: 

Bills  of  Rights  for  Nursing  Home  Patif.nts 
i.  contract 

A.  Upon  admission  to  a  nursing  home,  a 
contract  shall  be  concluded  between  the  pa- 
tient or  his  representative  and  the  Institu- 
tion. 

B.  This  contract  shall  specify: 

1.  The  services  to  which  the  patient  is  en- 
titled during  his  stay: 

2.  The  costs  on  a  daily,  weekly,  monthly 
and  annual  basis,  including  those  costs  not 
covered  by  government  programs: 

3.  The  patient's  right  to  recel\e  an  ex- 
planation of  the  cost  of  his  bill  regardless  of 
the  source  of  payment; 

4.  The  regulations  governing  patient  con- 
duct and  responsibilities; 

5.  The  medical  condition  leading  to  the 
patient's  placement  in  the  nursing  Institu- 
tion; 

6.  The  conditions  under  which  the  patient 
may  be  transferred  to  another  nursing  In- 
stitution; 

7.  The  fact  that  the  staff  Is  governed  by 
official  rules,  regulations  and  by-laws  which 
establish  professional  standards; 

8.  The  address  and  telephone  number  of 
the  nearest  Social  Security  office  and  the 
name  of  Its  administrator; 

9.  The  names,  addre.sses  and  telephone 
numbers,  provided  by  the  patient,  of  two 
persons  to  be  called  In  an  emergency. 

C.  A.  copy  of  the  contract  shall  be  given 
to  the  patient  or  to  his  surrogate. 

D,  The  patient  and  any  two  persons  he 
sh.all  name  shall  be  given  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
plicable federal,  state  and  local  laws  and 
regulations  regarding  nursing  home  pati- 
ents' rights. 

II.    LIMITATIONS   IMPOSED    BY    PHYSICIANS 

A.  Any  of  the  provisions  contained  In  parts 
III  and  IV  (A-H.  J,  M-P.  R  and  S)  of  this 
bill  of  rights  may  be  suspended  If  the  pati- 
ent and  his  physician  conclude  that  such 
suspension  Is  necessary  for  reasons  of  the 
patient's  health. 

B,  The  physician's  approval  of  such  sus- 
pension shall  be  In  writing  on  the  patient's 
chart  and  shall  specify  the  reason  that 
proinpted  it,  unless  the  Immediate  situation 
makes  this  Impractical.  Wliere  It  Is  Imprac- 
tical to  Immediately  secure  written  au- 
thorization. It  shall  be  presented  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

III.    RIGHT    OF    ENTRY    AND    ACCESS    TO    PATIENTS 

A.  Public  officials  having  Jurisdiction  or 
responsibility   pertaining   to  nursing  homes 
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shall  have  the  right  to  see  patients  and  in- 
form them  of  their  rights. 

B.  Prospective  patients,  families,  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  prospective  patients 
.shall  have  access  to  facilities  during  normal 
operating  hours,  except  where  such  access 
v\ould  Uitrude  upon  the  privacy  of  others. 

C.  Families,  relatives  and  friends  of  pa- 
lients  shall  have  access  to  patients  except 
where  such  access  would  intrude  upon  the 
privacy  of  others. 

D.  Private  nonprofit  groups  concerned 
\Mih  providing  assistance  to  the  residents  ol 
nursing  homes  shall  have  the  right  of  ac- 
cess during  normal  operating  hours  to  see 
patients  and  to  inform  them  of  their  rights. 

E.  A  nursing  home  patients  lawyer  sh.ill 
have  acce.^s  to  his  client  at  a  time  that  is 
mutually  convenient  to  the  lawyer  and  the 
patient.'  Counsel  aud  client  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  private  facility  In  which  to 
confer. 

IV.    RIGHT    in    PRIVACY 

A.  riie  patient  shall  be  entitled  lo  as- 
-ociale  and  coinniuiiiciite  with  persons  of  hi.s 
dioice. 

B.  The  patient  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
visitors  during  convenient  time  periods.  He 
shall  also  be  entitled  to  refu.se  to  receive 
visitors. 

C.  The  patient  shall  be  allowed  to  make 
use  of  his  own  clothing. 

D.  The  patient  shall  be  encouraged  to  keep 
his  personal  documents  and  papers  in  his 
room.  Including  personal  Items  of  decora- 
tion, sentiment,  etc. 

E.  A  locked  door  shall  be  available  on  a 
patient's  room  If  so  desired.  The  key  to  this 
door  shall  be  available  to  each  room  resi- 
dent, as  well  as  to  appropriate  staff  members. 

F.  Staff  members  shall  be  required  to 
knock  on  closed  doors  to  patient's  rooms  be- 
fore entering  them. 

G.  The  patient  shall  re?eive  hie  per.sonal 
mall  unopened. 

H.  The  patient  shall  be  entitled,  and  be 
given  opportunity,  to  hancUe  his  personal 
business  affairs. 

1.  The  nursing  home  shall  treat  with  con- 
fidence all  a-spects  of  the  patient's  personal 
and  medical  affairs. 

J.  The  patient  shall  be  entitled  to  share  a 
room  with  his/her  spouse,  if  both  are  resi- 
dents in  the  same  institution,  and  to  meet 
in  private  with  his,  her  .spouse  If  one  of  them 
Is  a  patient. 

K.  The  nursing  home  shall  provide  for  the 
safekeeping  of  the  patient's  valuables  and 
possessions. 

L.  1.  The  patient  shall  be  entitled  to  es- 
tablish an  account  for  funds  dep>oslted  with 
the  nursing  home.  These  funds  shall  not  be 
commingled  but  shall  be  maintained  In  a 
separate  patient's  account.  Disbursements 
may  be  made  only  with  the  iHTltten  permis- 
sion of  the  patient. 

2.  On  a  monthly  basis  the  facility  shall 
provide  the  patient  with  a  statement  of  his 
account. 

3.  Upon  the  patient's  transfer,  discharge  or 
death,  the  account  shall  be  closed  within  30 
days.  All  remaining  moneys  shall  be  returned 
to  the  patient,  his  surrogate  or  his  estate. 

M.  1.  The  patient  shall  have  the  right  to 
make  and  receive  telephone  calls  in  private 
and  to  have  a  private  telephone  In  his  room, 
at  a  reasonable  charge,  with  the  approval  of 
his  roommates. 

2.  The  patient  shall  be  permitted  to  call 
the  service  departments  and  nursing  sta- 
tions within  the  facility. 

N.  At  his  own  expense,  tlie  patient  may 
consume  a  reasonable  amount  of  alcoholic 
'.averages. 

O  The  patient  shall  be  entitled  to  meet 
in  private  with  government  officials  or 
inspectors. 

P.  The  patient  shaU  be  entitled  to  see  his 
medical  records  and  shall  be  Informed  by 
his  physician  of  his  medical  status. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Q.  No  patient  shall  be  subjected  to  any 
experimental  treatment  without  l-.ls  Informed 
consent. 

K.  The  patlMCt  shall  have  the  right  to 
retire  and  rise  In  accordance  with  his  per- 
sonal wishes,  provided  that  he  does  not  dis- 
turb others  or  posted  meal  schedules. 

S.  In  so  far  as  Is  possible,  the  patient  shall 
have  the  right  to  flexible  meal  and  <-i.a'l: 
?clindiiles. 

v.   PATIENT  ADVOCACY 

A.  Where  organizations  of  reIiUi\i.-:-  and 
friends  of  nursing  home  patients  or  oiher 
civic  orgaiUzatlons  engaged  in  assisting 
patients  are  In  operation,  patients  and  their 
representatives  shall  be  informed  of  their 
existence.  Patients  shall  not  be  disrriininated 
against  because  they  or  their  friends  or  rela- 
tives are  members  of.  or  act-.\c  i.i  .>ik1i 
organizations. 

VI.    STAFK 

A.  Staff  members  shall  be  iiuo'  .nid  <;  the 
provisions  of  the  "Bill  of  Rights  :or  Nnising 
Home  Patients." 

B.  Staff  memliers  shall  treat  all  patients 
with  respect  and  dignity.  They  shall  address 
them  by  their  proper  names  unless  otherwise 
Informed  by  the  patient.  References  such 
as  "Mom"  and  "Pop"  shall  not  be  used 
unless  specifically  encouraged  by  the  patient 

C.  1.  The  acceptance  of  gratuities  by  stall 
members  shall  be  prohibited.  This  Includes 
tips  provided  by  the  patient,  the  patient's 
family  and  the  patient's  friends. 

2.  The  acceptance  by  staff  member  of  a 
gratvilty,  other  than  a  "reasonable  gift," 
shall  be  considered  a  violation  of  his  employ- 
ment agreement. 

D.  Staff  members  shall  be  informed  o.^  th.eir 
obligation  to  provide  all  patients  who  ha^  e 
the  same  needs  with  the  same  service. 

E.  Patients  shaU  have  tlie  right  to  brin.g 
complaints  regarding  staff  members  to  the 
attention  of  the  Institution's  administrator 
and  to  public  officials. 

P.  1.  The  patient  shall  have  the  rii-ht  to 
a  competent,  adequate  staff. 

2.  Patient-Staff  ratios  sliall  be  establislied 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health  with  the 
advice  of  Interested  public  and  private 
groups.  Separate  ratios  shall  be  established 
for  accredited  social  workers  and  nurses. 

G.  In-service  training  programs,  conform- 
ing to  standards  established  by  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  shall  be  undertaken 
for  all  staff  members. 

H.  The  patient  shall  have  the  right  to 
know  by  name  those  members  of  the  staff 
who  are  treating  him. 

Vn.    THERAPY 

A.  Medications  shall  not  be  admin ibt«red 
as  an  alternative  to  other  therapy  programs 
unless  medically  indicated. 

B.  Threats  to  withhold  or  administer  medl- 
c.ations  shall  not  be  used  as  an  Incentive 
to  get  patients  to  comply  with  staff  orders. 

C.  The  patient  shall  be  entitled  to  desig- 
nate a  relative  or  friend  who  shall  be  In- 
formed on  request  of  medications  being  ad- 
ministered to  the  patient. 

D.  Incontinent  patients  shall  be  changed 
as  the  need  arises,  and  not  at  the  convenience 
of  the  staff. 

Vin.    PATIENT    TRANSFER     AND     DISCHARGE 

A.  'Within  seven  days  after  a  new  patient 
arrives  in  a  home,  the  home  shall  establish 
a  written  discharge  plan  for  the  patient  if 
discharge  can  reasonably  be  anticipated.  This 
plan  shall  emphasize  the  patient's  attainment 
of  the  maximum  physical,  social,  intellectual 
and  vocational  condition  of  wlUch  he  is 
capable. 

B.  Any  competent  patient  shall  be  able  to 
discharge  himself  from  the  facUlty.  Wliere  an 
incompetent  patient  seelcs  to  discharge  him- 
self, his  relatives,  surrogate  or  friends  shall 
be  notified  before  he  is  released. 

C.  The  nursing  home  shall  be  required  to 
specify  the  conditions  under  which  a  patient 
may  be  discharged  ■without  his  consent.  The.se 
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coiiiiitui!^  shall  be  su'oject  to  approval  by 
the  State  Department  of  Health. 

D.  Patients  shall  be  entitled  'o  spend  up 
to  fifteen  days  a  year  on  furlough  with  friends 
or  relatives  without  losing  either  their  nurs- 
ing iionie  bed-  m-  Mtdif  Art  or  Mtciicaid  bene- 
fils. 

E  Patients  sli.all  have  the  right  to  safe, 
rapid  and  appropriate  trnnsfer  to  a  hospital 
or  other  health  facility  should  their  condition 
-varraiu  it. 

IX.    PI  r.I.K  AilDNS    REccmDs 
Ihe  .stnte  Hcalih  Department  shall  be  re- 
quired to  publish  on  an  annual  basis: 

A.  An  ofScial  report  listing  all  nur.smg 
homes  and  the  citations  is.sued  against  them 
in  the  previfius  year  The  nursing  honie^ 
listed  in  ihis  report  s'nall  'oe  grouped  ac^rd- 
ing  t,»  cuunties. 

B.  The  iiursin.  hume.^  ii.-ied  ii.  this  rep'»rt 
-liall  be  pla<ed  in  one  of  the  three  following 
(ategori.'-.  depeaclmg  upon  the  i.a'ure  of  tti-'! 
violations  uncovered: 

1.  Nur.smg  iiotnes  thrit  are  ::i  total  imn 
pltance  with  existing  standards; 

2.  NursiUj,  homes  tliat  have  violatloiis  ul 
eXK^tini:  ivgulalions  that  do  not  pose  ar.  im- 
minent danger  (if  ph>^ical  or  psycholoi.;f;il 
harm  tn  'lie  re  ident^  d'.  ilie  institutious. 
;uid 

y.  Nur-i'i^  i.ciiue-  that  hii\f  \;(;;.aioiis  .liat 
pijse  an  Imminenl  danger  to  the  resicienl'~ 
lliat  could  lead  to  serious  physical  or  p:  > - 
cholngica!  harm.  Including  death 

C.  Tills  n'port  shall  be  dislribuud  in  '.iic 
public  and  private  agencies  that  refer  pa- 
tients lo  nursing  Institutions  and  shall  be 
made  availaiiie  to  the  general  public  throut-ii 
local  S(x:ial  Security  and  ^-f>cial  service  cen- 
ters and  libraries. 

D.  Eaili  mirsinr  iioiiie  liall  be  requin'ii  uo 
maiiualn  three  copies  o!  this  report  on  its 
premises  ior  tisc  by  the  public  ineludulg 
luuTsiiig  home  patients 

E.  Ph\.siciaiis  and  otiier  1-eaiin  protessin:!- 
als  shall  be  obligated  to  report  to  the  appro- 
priate public  authorities  any  instance  ■: 
neglect  or  abuse  of  paticnt.-j  that  the'  en- 
counlei  iu  nursing  homes. 

;;     p.K!  iGiors    practick> 

A.  Whenever  practical,  patients  shall  have 
tlie  right  to  ob-erve  the  religious  prac'ne  >>'. 
ilieir  faith. 

B.  Upon  request,  the  nursing  home  .>-h:.!l 
contact  the  clergyman  of  the  patient's  ch<  u  c 

C.  Whenever  practical,  patients  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  religious  services  within  'he 
neighboring  community. 

D.  Whenever  practical,  patients  shall  h< 
aUowed  to  conduct  religious  services  on  I'le 
premises  of  the  nursing  home 

E.  Tlie  nursing  home  shall  be  proinbi'eil 
from  requiring  patients  to  participate  ii; 
religious  .sei-vices  and  from  dLscriniinatin.- 
against  pptients  on  the  basis  of  their  relitri  m- 

XI.   I'ATIt.s.T   RFSTRAINT 

.4.  Pliysica'  r'siraint 
la.  Except  in  case  of  emergeiicy,  plivsiinl 
restraint  of  a  patient  may  be  used  only  upnn 
written  authorization  by  a  physician  who 
has  examined  the  patient.  The  physician 
must  provide  the  reasons  for  ordering  phy- 
sical as  opposed  to  chemical  restraint,  and 
must  state  that  the  restraint  is  necessar'. 
in  order  to  protect  the  patient  from  harmiiu 
himself  nr  others  with  whom  he  is  in  con- 
tact. 

lb.  In  ca.^e  of  emergency,  plivsical  reitrain- 
may  be  u.sed  upon  telephone  authorlzati".i 
by  a  physician.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
said  physician  must  provide  UTlttcn  an- 
thoriaatlon. 

2.  Such  authorization  may  be  effective  <inlv 
for  one  twenty-four  hour  period.  It  may  be 
renewed  in  -writing  for  another  twenty-four 
hour  period  following  the  e'<:am!txatlon  of  tlu 
patient  by  a  physician. 

.3.  At  least  twice  an  hoiU  any  patient  placed 
under  phy-iral  restraint  must  be  checked  i>\ 
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(\  n-.ember  of  the  nursing  staff  and  a  written 
liMlation  made  on  the  patient's  chart. 

4  Special  care  shall  be  taken  to  to  ensure 
that  the  resti-aaifct  patient  receives  a  proper 
diet. 

5.  Tlie  restrained  patleiit  shall  be  allowed 
visit  "irs  unless  visits  are  prohibited  by  a  phy- 
sician 111  v^ritln^'. 

B.  Clieviical  restraint 
lu.  F\<ept  In  cases  of  emergency,  chemical 
re-.trrtint  may  be  used  only  alter  authoriza- 
tion in  writing  by  a  physirian. 

lb  la  an  emergency,  chc-mic.il  restraint 
nay  be  used  upon  telephone  authorization 
by  a  physician.  Within  twenty-four  hour.s. 
"iOid  pliy.sician  inu-^t  provide  v.ritten  author- 
isation. 

2  The  authorization  of  chemical  restraint 
by  a  pViysiclan  shall  specify  t!.e  length  of 
lime  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  and  the  rea- 
sons why  !t  Is  ordered.  This  period  is  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  e.- tablushed  by  the 
St'^tp  Department  of  Health. 

■i  Kollowmg  the  period  for  which  chemical 
restraint  Is  ordeied,  It  may  be  renewed  in 
writln;;  after  e.\amiaatloa  of  the  patient  by 
a  physician. 

4  Soecial  care  shall  be  taken  to  ensure 
thill  the  restrained  patiesit  receives  a  proper 
diet 

o  The  restrained  patient  ."ihall  be  allowed 
vi-iiiors  unless  visits  are  prohibited  by  a 
piu.slLi.tn  in  writing. 

XII.  PHYSIC.\L  REQUIRICMENTS 

A  Patients'  rooms  shall  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide bairier-fres  access  and  use. 

B  Patients'  rooms  shall  be  equipped  to 
meet  the  needs  ot  the  vl-ually  and  audlto- 
rinlly  h:indlcnpp<>d  as  well  as  the  physically 
v.eak  and  disabled  Suggested  items  shall  \.i\- 
clude  large-prliu  and  large-number  calen- 
dars, signs  and  clocks. 

C  Patient?"  rooms  and  bathrooms  shall 
have  doors,  grab  bars  and  can  buttons  acces- 
sible fronibed.  toilets  and  showers. 

D.  Hallways  shall  be  equipped  with  grab 
bars, 

E  Protected  areas  shall  be  made  available 
outside  of  the  nursing  hun.e  »o  that  patients 
Mi.^.y  go  out  of  doors. 


MAKING   MORE   Of    MIDWAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    IILINOIS 

I.N"  lUE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Ml".  DERWINSKI.  Mv.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  inobt  utiexcu.sable  developments  in 
air  travel  tolerated  by  the  FAA  and 
CAB  is  the  complete  underdeveloped 
utiii/'aticn  of  Midway  Airport  by  sched- 
uled airlines.  At  a  time  when  Chicago's 
OHaie  .Airpo:  t  i.s  one  of  the  most  crowd- 
ed in  the  country,  to  have  a  major  fa- 
cUuv  at  almost  complete  idlene.'.s  shows 
an  obvious  disrectard  for  safety  as  well 
i>  -  a  dis.servioe  to  their  cu.stomers. 

These  points  are  very  well  made  in  an 
editorinl  by  Chicago's  radio  station 
WBBM,  broadcast  on  March  3.  which  I 
insert  at  this  time: 

M.\KINC   More  of  Midwav 

Midway  Airport,  which  used  to  be  a  thriv- 
ing center  of  activity.  Is  now  little  more  than 
a  wasteland.  Nobody  deplores  that  more 
thait  a  lot  of  South  Side  residents  who  ciaim 
the  dwindling  number  of  Midway  llights 
causes  them  Inconvenience.  Tliey  ve  got  a 
Ltood  point.  They  have  to  spend  a  lot  of 
'  ime  and  use  a  lot  of  gas  getting  out  to 
O  Hare  when  they've  got  an  airport  nearby. 

Other  major  cities  supprrt    iao   airports. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Look  at  New  York  and  Washington.  We  have 
two  major  airports,  but  one  has  95  percent 
of  the  pa.s.sengers  and  the  other  ha.s  only 
four  percent  .Something  is  wrong  when 
planes  are  often  backed  up  for  hours  over 
O  Hare  and  an  average  of  only  32  a  day  came 
ill  and  out  of  Midway  during  January  That 
iinbul.ince  is  one  of  llie  reasons  the  Air 
Line  Pilots'  Association  would  like  to  .see 
more  flights  rescheduled  to  Midway 

We  ha'se  talked  repeatedly  about  the  nerd 
for  a  new  area  airport  Wed  like  to  see  one 
built  out  from  the  city  with  rapid  traiw- 
portatlon  to  the  downtown  area  so  visitors 
could  be  encouraged  to  spend  time— and 
money— in  Chicago.  But  we  know  that  air- 
port will  be  a  long  time  coming.  When  it  is 
built,  the  land  where  Midwav  sits  could  be 
turned  into  an  indns'riil  park  or  a  retre- 
at ional  area. 

But,  m  the  nifTiitimi-.  we  agree  '.vitli  the 
Clti/ens  Committee  f.ir  Midway  Airport 
wliirh  is  encouraging  interested  people  to 
si'jn  petitions  uivmg  the  Federal  -Aviation 
Administration  and  Cn  il  .Aeronautics  Board 
to  require  the  airlines  to  use  Midway  to 
capacitv  with  727s  or  DC9  s  for  (lights  termi- 
nu'iug  In  Chicago.  Your  next  long  wait  oier 
O'Hare  might  very  well  convince  you  of  the 
merit  of  their  argument. 
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A  Blf  L  FOR  TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 
FOR  COOPERATIVE  AND  CONDO- 
MINIUM  HOUSING  GROUPS 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CAl.IfORNI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  2S.  1975 

Mr.  EDWARDS  ol  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oi>por- 
tunity  to  insn-t  into  tlie  Rec<jkd  a  bill  I 
have  introdiKcd,  H  R  3413,  to  provide 
tax-e.xempt  status  for  coopei'.iiive  hous- 
ing corporations  and  condomi.uuin  hous- 
ing a.<;.sociations.  Uiider  our  current  tax 
system,  these  homeowner  associations  do 
not  qualify  for  tax  exempt  status  as  non- 
profit organi/:^tions,  even  thousii  the 
funds  they  collect  arc  used  for  mainten- 
ance and  repair  of  commonly  ow"ned 
properties  and  not  for  any  profit-making 
purposes.  This  measure  is  identical  to  one 
I  introduced  last  session.  The  bill  follows: 

H  R  34:r> 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exemption  from  Income 
taxation  for  cooperative  liousing  corpora- 
tions and  condoniinltun  housing  associa- 
tions 

Be  it  enacted  by  t!  <■  ^'cnatf  unii  Hou-ie  of 
Represcntatites  of  the  United  Stales  of 
Americn  in  Congress  aiicmbled.  That  section 
501(c)  of  the  Inttriia!  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  ll.st  of  e.\empt  organUtatlons)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paras;raphs: 

"(20)  (A)  Cooperative  housing  corporations 
(as  defined  in  section  2I(m  b)  ( 1 )  )  ■ 

"(Bi  Any  cirganlr'atloii  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  managing,  operating,  and  maintain- 
ing the  property  within  a  condominium  hous- 
ing project  which  is  owned  m  common  by  the 
owners  of  units  within  such  condominium 
housing  project,  if  — 

"lii  membership  in  such  organization  Is 
Itmitod  to  the  oAiiers  of  units  within  such 
condominium  housing  project; 

•'III)  no  member  of  such  organization  is 
eiititled  (either  conditionally  or  uncondi- 
tionally) to  rereive  any  distribution  from 
such  organization  except  on  a  complete  or 
partial  liquidation  of  the  organization:  and 


"I  ill  I  80  per  centum  or  more  of  the  gross 
income  of  such  organization  consists  solely 
of  amounts  received  from  the  owners  of  unil.s 
within   such   condominium  housing  project. 

"(C)  For  purpose.s  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  condominium  housing  project'  means 
any  condominium  project  substantially  all 
the  units  of  which  are  used  by  individuals 
as  residences". 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.   1974, 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  A  NEW 
DENVER  MINT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
todav  introducing  a  bill  which  will  per- 
mit the  construction  of  a  new  mint  at 
Denver.  Colo.  I  am  liappy  to  say  that 
tliis  measure  is  backed  by  the  Etepart- 
inent  of  the  Treasury  and  that  my  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Colorado  iMr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Wirth) 
and  numerous  members  of  the  Hoase 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, to  which  the  bill  will  be 
referred,  are  .ioining  me  in  cosponsorship. 
Similar  legislation  is  also  being  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  today  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Colorado,  Mr.  Haskell  and  Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart. 

The  Denver  Mint  began  minting  coins 
for  this  Nation  in  1906.  It  is  a  popular 
tourist  attraction  with  about  4  million 
people  a  year  visiting  it.  It  orodui-es  4.5 
billion  coins  per  year.  It  has  also  been 
declared  a  national  historic  landmark. 

The  increasing  demand  for  coins- 
caused  by  a  variety  of  factors  such  as 
vending  machines,  population  growth, 
numismatics,  and  production  of  coins  for 
other  nations — is  outstripping  even  the 
estimated  demands  met  by  the  Nation's 
mint  production  at  the  three  available 
mints  at  Philadelphia.  San  Francisco, 
and  Denver,  We  now  have  plans  for  the 
pioduction  of  many  Bicentennial  coins 
honoring  great  events  and  people  of  our 
Nation's  past.  This  creates  an  additional, 
althouRh  profitable,  burden  on  coin  out- 
put. The  projections  are  that  by  1980, 
Americans  will  need  18  billion  new  coins 
per  year.  Without  the  new  Denver  Mint, 
liowever.  our  production  capabilities  will 
be  but  half  that  figure. 

Having  established  a  new  mint  at 
Piiiiadelphia  in  the  1960's.  the  Depart- 
mcn  of  the  Treasury  has  laid  plans  for 
a  ne"v  facility  at  Denver.  As  opposed  to 
the  present  faciliti' — expanded  to  the  hilt 
and  causing  congestion  m  mid-city 
Denver  which  was  never  envisioned  in 
1906  when  the  facility  began  produc- 
tion— a  35 -acre  site  convenient  both  to 
the  interstate  highway  and  railroads  has 
been  chosen,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  contracted  for  its 
purchase.  The  environmental  impact 
statement  has  been  filed,  with  the  gen- 
eral finding  that  the  new  mint  will  im- 
prove the  environment  of  the  site.  Being 
large,  the  site  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating the  latest  manufacturing  tech- 
niques. 
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It  is  planned,  for  example,  that  the 
new  mint  be  constructed  on  one  floor  plan 
so  that  production  from  raw  metal  to  fin- 
ished coins  can  proceed  on  a  smooth 
basis  without  the  interruption  of  ele- 
vators. The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
has  projected  that  this  facility  can  pro- 
duce three-fourths  of  our  future  coin 
requirements  when  completed.  From  the 
standpoint  of  my  own  constituents,  the 
new  facility  will  play  an  important  part, 
economically  and  socially,  in  helping  to 
stimulate  and  renew  the  core  city  of 
Denver — the  sustaining  element  for  the 
entire  Denver  Metropolitan  area.  It  will 
also  free  up  the  beautiful  old  Denver  Mint 
building  for  retirement  and  rebirth 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  beneficial  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times  of  economic 
downturn  and  government  deficits,  it  is 
well  to  note  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
operations  are  projected  to  bring  over 
$700  million  during  fiscal  year  1976  into 
our  Nation's  treasury.  The  costs  of  the 
Bureau's  business — even  with  projected 
outlays  for  initial  construction  of  the  new 
Denver  Mint — are  a  fraction  of  this  in- 
come: the  $41  million  requested  by  the 
administration  for  the  Bureau's  budget. 
Not  only  does  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
supply  the  coins  to  this  Nation  without 
which  commerce  would  stand  still,  but 
it  makes  a  handy  amount  of  money  in  the 
process.  It  cannot,  however,  continue  in 
its  present  course,  or  expand  its  revenue 
intakes,  without  congressional  support 
for  its  projects.  The  return  which  the 
Bureau  obtains  on  our  money  certainly 
points  out  its  good  business  judgments. 
The  new  Denver  Mint  is  crucial  to  its 
plans  and  the  authorization  bill  for  the 
new  mint  that  I  am  today  introducing  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Bureau's  plans 
for  completion  of  the  new  facility  by  1980. 

Having  visited  the  present  Denver  Mint 
on  many  occasions,  I  am  consistently 
surprised  at  the  productivity  of  its  work- 
ers. I  am  very  happy  and  grateful  to  say 
that  so  many  of  the  mint's  workers  are 
represented  by  me  in  Congress.  The  pro- 
duction acomplished  in  this  present  his- 
toric site  of  a  plant — crowded,  outmoded, 
and  improvised — is  not  in  the  best  work- 
ing conditions  by  any  means.  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  the  mint  workers  in  new 
suroundings  where  they  can  do  their  best 
without  obstacles  at  every  turn.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
in  the  whole  House  of  Representatives 
work  for  early  consideration  and  passage 
of  the  measure  I  am  today  introducing. 


SUPPORT  FOR  200-MILE  FISHING 
LIMIT 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  article  which  was  written  by 
Rev.  John  F.  Moore  and  published  in  the 
Anchor,  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Diocese  of  Fall  River,  Mass.  Reverend 
Moore  offers  a  strong  and  eloquent  call 
for  the  quick  passage  of  legislation  to 
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extend  the  U.S.  fisheries  jurisdiction  to 
200  miles.  I  want  to  thank  Mrs.  Katha- 
rine Nowak  of  Marion,  Mass.  for  bring- 
ing this  article  to  my  attention,  and  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives : 

Save  the  Fleet 
(By  Rev.  John  F.  Moore) 

Outside  the  public  library  in  New  Bedford 
stands  the  famous  whaleman  statue.  In- 
scribed on  the  face  of  the  monument  is  the 
phrase  "a  dead  whale  or  a  stoved  boat."' 
■Whaling  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  soon  the 
men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  will 
experience  the  same  fate  If  someone  does  not 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  fishing  fleets  not  only 
of  this  area  but  of  the  entire  United  States. 
Today's  fisherman  has  found  that  his  boat 
has  been  stoved  in  not  by  the  legend  of  a 
Moby  Dick  but  by  the  whale-like  appetite  of 
foreign  fishing  vessels  and  the  complete  in- 
difference of  our  own  government. 

It  Is  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  small,  rusting 
trawler  and  draggers  leave  our  fishing  ports 
knowing  that  in  a  few  hours  and  a  few  short 
miles  from  our  shores  they  will  be  outclassed, 
outnumbered  and  outproduced  by  the  new 
giants  of  the  sea  that  gobble  up  what  was 
once  one  of  our  most  productive  food  sources 
and  industries. 

How  can.  our  aged  wooden-hulled  75  foot 
trawlers  compete  with  a  modern  300  to  500 
foot  floating  processing  plant  flying  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle  of  Russia?  Day  after  day.  brave 
men  from  this  area  leave  port  with  archaic 
and  outmoded  equipment  to  face  the  most 
modern  Soviet  fishing  fleet  in  history. 

Not  only  must  they  compete  against  these 
odds  to  seek  what  remains  of  the  once  plenti- 
ful food  sources  of  the  sea  but  they  also 
must  do  battle  on  the  high  seas  as  Russian 
snips  destroy  their  gear  and  equipment.  As  a 
result  fewer  American  boats  are  willing  to 
leave  port,  the  fishing  Industry  is  in  decline 
and  a  necessary  food  sotirce  is  being  depleted. 

FEW    really    care 

Yet  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all  In  this 
battle  of  the  seas  is  that  so  few  really  do 
care.  For  example,  what  has  the  federal  gov- 
ernment really  done  to  help  renew  and  de- 
velop, expand  and  refurbish  the  New  England 
fishing  fleet? 

"Very  little  indeed.  In  fact  It  seems  to  have 
more  Interest  in  protecting  the  Russian  fleet 
than  modernizing  and  updating  our  own 
fishing  industry. 

Outside  of  mere  tokenism,  the  local  elected 
ofilcials  have  not  used  their  political  influ- 
ence or  energies  In  really  supporting  and  re- 
newing our  fishing  fleet  that  it  may  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis  with  the  government- 
supported  fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  a  few  oil  men  from  the  south  or  some 
farmers  in  the  midwest  were  in  such  a  pre- 
dicament the  entire  congress  would  be  up  in 
arms  and  rally  to  their  cause.  But  when  New 
England  faces  the  extinction  of  one  of  its 
basic  Industries,  who  cares? 

We  all  should  care.  One  of  our  national 
basic  food  supplies  is  being  severely  threat- 
ened and  may  be  destroyed  by  foreign  Invad- 
ers and  overkill  flshing. 

Congress  should  be  encouraged  immediate- 
ly to  pass  the  200  mile  zone  proposed  for  our 
national  territorial  waters  and  the  necessary 
funds  to  enforce  such  a  move.  Nations  like 
Peru  are  not  afraid  to  take  such  a  step  and 
back  it  up  with  corresponding  enforcement. 

The  national  government  also  should  sup- 
port and  encourage  the  total  modernization 
of  the  American  fishing  industry  that  it  may 
be  an  equal  competitor  in  international  fish- 
ing. In  addition  there  must  be  a  correspond- 
ing Interest  in  research  and  coixservation  ef- 
forts of  existing  sea  food  sources. 

This  week  the  congress  has  proposed  a  3.2 
billion  foreign  aid  bill.  Why  can"t  some  of 
these  monies  be  used  to  aid  the  hard-pressed 
and   declining   flshing    industry?    Each    and 
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every  citizen  especially  in  this  area  of  the 
nation  should  actively  undertake  and  endorse 
every  effort  to  save  the  American  fishing  fleet. 
Let's  not  have  anv  more  stoved  boats. 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  to 
preserve  our  environment  have  received 
much  attention  in  recent  years.  All  of  us 
want  to  preserve  a  good  environment  and 
do  our  best  to  reduce  and  or  eliminate 
pollution.  The  more  pessimistic  members 
of  the  environmentalists  are  predicting 
that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  an  ecological 
crisis. 

It  is  time  that  we  add  some  common- 
sense  to  this  whole  debate.  Extreme 
measures  alleged  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment may  work  to  hurt  the  credibil- 
ity of  responsible  environmentalists  by 
impeding  vital  economic  activities  with- 
out commensui'ate  salubrious  effect  on 
preserving  a  good  environment.  Some  of 
these  proposed  remedies  may  create  a 
whole  series  of  new  problems.  Dr.  John 
J.  McKetta.  a  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  chemical  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin  and  expert  in 
the  field  of  environmental  studies,  has 
declared  that  w"e  are  not  on  the  brink 
of  an  ecological  disaster.  He  has  noted: 

We  cannot  solve  our  real  problems  vinless 
we  attack  them  on  the  basis  of  what  we  know 
rather  than  what  we  don"t  know.  Let  us  use 
our  knowledge  and  not  our  fears  'o  solve  the 
real  problems  of  our  environment. 

Professor  McKetta  does  an  expert  job 
of  exposing  some  of  the  myths  that  have 
been  proposed  in  recent  months.  I  w"ould 
like  to  enter  into  the  Congressional 
Record  his  perceptive  speech  entitled 
"The  Eight  Surprises  or  Has  the  World 
Gone  to  Hell?  ": 

The    Eight    Surprises    or    Has    th.-:    Woi.LD 

Gone  to  Hell?? 

(By  John  J.  McKetta i 

Oil  March  27.  1973,  I  heard  Garner  Ted 
.Armstrong   say  over  the   television: 

There  is  no  way  you  can  have  any  opti- 
mism for  the  continuation  of  life  on  this 
earth  because  of  the  pollution,  overpopula- 
tion, and  results  of  technological  advances  " 

It  bothers  me  that  there  are  so  many  pur- 
veyors of  gloom  who  talk  about  the  hope- 
lessness of  our  future. 

There  is:  an  entire  tpectrum.  from  zero  to 
infinity,  of  views  and  actions  on  almost  any 
problem.  Let's  take  the  pollution  problem, 
for  example.  We  all  know  there  are  still 
some  companies  and  cities  w"ho  put  toxic 
gases  and  liquids  Into  our  air  and  streams. 
Its  almost  unbelievable  that  many  of  our 
large  ailies  still  discharge  raw  sewage,  or  only 
partially  treated  sewage  into  our  streams 
Both  industry  and  the  cities  should  be 
stopped  in-iniediately  from  the.se  flagi'ant 
violations.  On  the  other  extreme,  we  have 
those  people  who  wish  to  have  distilled  water 
in  the  streams  and  zeio  particulates  In  the 
atmosphei-e.  These  are  impossible  concen- 
trations and  could  not  be  attained  even  if 
we  had  no  people  on  this  earth.  The  answer, 
obviously,  is  somewhere  between  these  two 
extreme.-.  Just  like  most  of  you,  I  am  a  fam- 
ily man.  My  lovely  wife  and  I  have  four  won- 
deifui  (  hildren.  It  is  mv  wish  that  thev  have 
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clean  air  to  breathe  and  clean  water  to 
drink.  Not  distilled  water  nor  absolutely  pure 
air.  but  I  do  want  them  to  hAve  odorless, 
nor.ioxic.  clean  air.  and  clean  water.  I  be- 
lieve we  still  have  a  t-reat  de.il  of  envlron- 
menral  work  to  do  la  the  USA.  I  believe, 
however,  that  extremism  Is  bad  on  either 
end. 

Were  all  deeply  concerned  about  report.? 
of  the  destruction  of  our  environment  as  a 
result  of  technological  recklessness,  over- 
popvilation.  and  the  lack  of  con.sideration  to 
the  preservaT;on  of  nature  As  Chairman  of 
the  Natlon.il  Air  Quality  Commission.  I  have 
to  read  great  amounts  of  technical  literature 
In  this  area  an:l  I've  turned  up  a  lot  of  evi- 
dence that  Id  like  to  share  with  you. 

tome  of  tiie  people,  who  are  llllfd  with 
^loom  and  beueve  we  have  no  future,  blame 
our  apparent  demise  on  the  Judeo-Chnstian 
ethic  that  it  U  Gods  will  that  man  exploit 
nature  for  his  proper  ends  and  that  we  have 
overdone  it 

Others  recommend  thai  we  return  2500 
years  and  embrace  the  practices  of  druldism. 
M.iiiy.  many  people  express  a  disdain  for 
science  and  mistrust  in  technology  in  gen- 
eral. 

They  say  our  automobiles  are  no  longer  a 
wonderous  method  of  freeing  man  from  his 
Immobility,  but  in;tead  have  become  terrl- 
ible  polluters  and  ultimately  piles  of  junk 
to  deserrate  the  landscape  Electricity,  which 
has  been  the  most  c mvenlent  fcrm  of  energy 
ever  avall.ible.  has  come  into  disrepute.  The 
bad  industry  that  produces  electricity  Ls 
looked  upon  as  an  evil  organization  of  the 
establishment  whose  objective  ts  to  create 
new  radiation  hazards  with  nuclear  power 
plants,  cur  down  trees,  stick  poles  Into  the 
ground  and  pump  smoke  into  the  air  to  poi- 
son all  of  us. 

It's  a  glcomy  picture  indeed.  But  I've 
found  out  thLs  outl.nok  Is  not  justified  This 
Is  what  Id  like  to  talk  to  yovi  about.  I  hope 
?oull  understand  that  I'm  speaking  to  you 
as  one  who  understands  elementary  science 
and  engineering  and  not  as  an  emotional 
supporter  of  any  particular  ".-.Ide"  of  ecology. 
Some  of  the  facts  I  will  mention  will  sur- 
prise many  of  you  I  can  as.^ure  you  that  my 
conclusions  are  supported  by  evidence  that 
is  difficult  to  interpret  m  any  other  way. 
They  may  be  verified  by  anyone  who  wishes 
to  do  so.  Ill  leave  a  list  of  literature  cita- 
tions with  the  chairman  of  yotir  group 

1.  WHY  IS  THE  OXYGEN  DISAPPE.^RING'!'? 

My  f.rst  surprise  concerns  the  air  ■Re 
breath  'i'ou  have  been  reading  that  we  are 
seriously  depleting  the  oxygen  m  the  atmos- 
phere and  replacing  It  with  toxic  substances 
auch  as  carbon  monoxide. 

Throughout  my  formal  education  I  have 
always  been  taught  that  oxyt;en  In  oiir  at- 
mosphere IS  sipplied  by  green  plants  using 
the  process  of  photosynthesis.  It  Is  known 
that  plants  take  in  carbon  dioxide  and 
through  activation  by  sunlight,  combine  CO 
with  water  to  m.ike  starches  and  cellulose. 
and  give  off  oxygen  In  this  way  the  whole 
Cham  of  plant  and  animal  life  is  sust.iined 
by  energy  from  the  sun  When  the  vegetable 
or  animal  materials  thus  produced  are  eaten, 
burned,  or  allowed  to  decay  they  combine 
with  oxygen  and  return  to  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  from  whence  they  came.  We  all 
know  this   Then  what  is  the  surprise*" 

Surprise  number  one  is  that  most  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  atmo.-;phere  doe>nt  come  from 
photosynthesis.  The  evidence  is  now  over- 
whelming that  photosynthesis  is  Just  Inade- 
quate to  have  produced  the  amount  of  ox- 
ygen that  IS  present  in  our  atmosphere  The 
reason  Is  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  pro- 
duced by  photusynthesLs  is  Just  exactly 
enough  to  convert  the  plant  tissue  back  to 
the  carbondioxide  and  water  from  which  It 
came  In  other  words,  the  net  gain  in  oxygen 
due  to  photosynthesis  l-s  extremely  small  The 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  had  to  come  from 
anither  source    The  most   Ukely  possibility 
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involves  the  photodLssociatlon  of  water  vapor 
In  the  upper  atmosphere  by  high  energy  rays 
from  lh2  sun  and  by  cosmic  rays.  This  proc- 
ess alone  could  have  produced  (over  the 
history  of  the  earth  4  5  x  10  '  years)  about  7 
times  the  present  mass  of  oxygen  In  the  at- 
mosphere. 2.11 

The  significance  of  this  Information  is  that 
the  supply  of  oxygen  In  the  atmosphere  Is 
virtually  unlimited.  It  is  not  threatened  by 
man's  activities  in  any  significant  w  >y  //  all 
the  organic  material  on  earth  were  oxidized 
It  would  reduce  the  atmospheric  concentra- 
tion of  oxygen  by  less  than  1  We  can  forget 
the  depletion  of  oxygen  In  the  atmo.sphere 
an:l  get  on  with  the  solution  of  more  serious 
problems." 

2      C.\REON     MONOXIDE     WILL    Kni.    CS    ALL 

Ao  you  know,  the  most  toxic  component 
of  automobile  exhaust  Ls  carbon  monoxide. 
Each  ye..r  man  adds  270  million  tons  of  car- 
bon monoxide  to  the  atmosphere.  Most 
ol  this  comes  from  automobiles  Ihe 
sc.e^iihis  are  concerned  about  the  ac- 
cumulation of  this  toxic  material  because 
ti.ey  know  that  It  has  a  life  in  dry  .ilr  of  about 
3  years.  For  the  past  several  years,  monitor- 
ing stations  on  land  and  s.--a  have  been 
measuring  the  carbon  monoxide  content  of 
the  atmosphere.  Since  the  ratio  of  automo- 
biles in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
sphere Is  9:1  respectively,  it  w.is  expected 
that  the  northern  hemisphere  would  have  a 
mu:h  higher  concentration  of  atmospheric 
carbon  monoxide.  The  true  measurements 
show,  however,  that  there  is  no  difference  In 
CO  amounts  between  the  hemispheres  and 
that  the  overall  concentraiioii  In  the  a;r  is 
not  increasing  at  all.  In  fact,  they've  found 
higher  concentrations  of  CO  over  the  Atlan- 
tic  and   Pacific   oceans   that   over   land '-'?'.''.'■? 

Early  in  1971,  scientists  at  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  ■  In  Palo  Alto  dLsclased 
that  they  had  done  some  experiments  in 
smo;j  chambers  containing  soil  They  re- 
ported that  carbon  monoxide  rapidly  dlsap- 
pe  red  from  the  chamber.  Next,  they  .steril- 
ized the  soil  and  then  found  that  now  the 
carbon  monoxide  did  not  disappear.  They 
quickly  Identified  the  organisms  rcspoivsiblo 
for  CO  removal  to  te  fungi  of  the  Uipcrglllus 
(tread  mold  and  penicillin  types i.  These 
organisms,  on  a  world-wide  ba.sls.  are  using 
all  of  the  270  million  tons  of  t!ie  CO  made  by 
man  for  their  own  metabolism,  thus  enrich- 
ing the  soils  of  the  forest  and  the  fields.' 

Tins  docs  not  say  carbon  monoxide  is  any 
less  toxic.  It  does  soy  that,  m  spite  of  man's 
activities,  carbon  monoxide  will  never  build 
up  in  the  atmosphere  to  a  dangerous  level 
except  on  a  li^calizel  basis.  To  put  tilings  in 
perspective,  let  me  point  out  that  the  aver- 
age concentration  of  CO  in  Austin,  Tex.is  is 
about  1.5  parts  million.  In  downtown  Los 
Angeles  it  gets  to  be  as  high  as  35  ppm.  In 
parking  garages  and  tunnels  It  is  sometimes 
5(J  ppm  ■ 

Here  lies  surprise  number  two  for  you — do 
you  know  that  the  CO  content  of  cigarette 
-■moke  is  42.000  ppm.  The  CO  concentration 
In  practically  any  smoke  filled  room  grossly 
exceeds  the  safety  standards  we  allow  in  our 
laboratories  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  35  to 
50  ppm  CO  .should  be  ignored  1  do  moan  that 
there  are  so  many  of  us  who  subject  our- 
selves to  CO  concentrations  voluntarily  (and 
Involuntarilvi  that  are  greater  than  those  of 
our  worse  polluted  cities  Including  Holland 
Tunnel  in  New  York,  without  any  catastro- 
phic effects  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  CO 
concentrations  to  reach  10(V200  ppm  range 
in  poorly  ventilated,  smoke  filled  rooms.  In- 
cidentally, If  a  heavy  smoker  spends  several 
hours  without  smoking  in  a  highly  polluted 
city  air  containing  35  ppm  of  CO  concentra- 
tion, the  concentration  of  CO  In  his  blood 
win  actually  decrea.se!  ■'  In  the  broad  expan.-e 
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F^x  it  notes  a'  end  of  article. 


of  our  natural  air,  CO  levels  are  totally  safe 
for  human  beings. 

Incidentally,  93':  of  the  CO  comes  from 
tree.s  and  greeneries.  (3  5  billion  tons  yr.) 
Only  7';  comes  from  man  (270  million 
ton.s  yr  ) 

3.     OXIDES     OF     NITROGEN     WILL     CHOKE     LS 

I  have  been  extremely  lmpres.sed  by  the 
various  research  efforts  on  the  part  of  petro- 
leum, automotive  and  chemical  companies 
to  remove  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  In  the  tail  pipe  gas  of 
our  aulomobilts.  I've  read  about  the  bnl- 
llai;t  work  cf  Dr.  H.vayen-Smit  that  shov.ed 
that  the  oxides  csf  nitrogen  play  a  critical 
rle  In  the  chain  reaction  of  photochrmi'-al 
smog  formation  in  I  os  Angeles*  Oxides  of 
nitrogen  are  definitely  problems  in  places 
where    temperature    Inversions    trap    the    air. 

But  we've  all  known  for  many  year--  that 
niture,  in  addition  to  man.  also  produced 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  number  three  sur- 
prise ( and  shock )  is  that  most  of  the  oxic'cs 
of  nitrogen  ro;nr  Jrom  nature.  If  we  con- 
sider only  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen  di'xide 
the  best  estimates  are  97'  is  natural  and 
only  3  Is  man  made.  If  we  also  coi. skier 
iiltr  lis  cxidc  and  amines,  then  it  turns  out 
that  99^'  Is  natural  and  less  than  1,  is 
ninn  made'    ' 

Nature  makes  oxides  if  nitr^  yen  in  several 
ways.  Biological  action  and  organic  decom- 
position produce  mrst  of  the  N  O  and  NO. 
In  fact,  the  great  saltpeter  depcsits  of  South 
America  are  a  result  of  perpetual  thtmder 
storms  over  the  Andes.  Oxides  of  nitrogen 
In  rain  water  react  with  minerals  of  the  sell 
and  end  up  a.s  saltpeter  when  the  water  evap- 
orates. 

The  great  abundance  of  marine  life  be- 
tween Antarctica  and  the  tip  of  South  Amer- 
ica Ls  also  attributed  to  the  nitrate  run-off 
from  the  .-^ndes  which  initiates  plankton 
growth,  thus  .setting  off  a  whole  chain  of 
fishes  which  eat  each  other  ending  0!i  the 
top  with  the  blue  whale. 

The  significance  of  this  is  that  even  if  we 
are  UK)  ,  succc.s.sful  in  our  removal  ol  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen  from  combustion  gases, 
we  will  still  have  more  than  99',  left  in  tlie 
atmosphere  which  is  produced  by  nature. 
Sornrrimc.'!  /  thtnk  nature  liughK  at  lis. 

4.    THE    DEATH    OF    LAKE    ERIE 

Wove  all  read  for  some  time  that  Lake 
Erie  is  dead.  It's  true  that  the  beaches  are 
no  longer  swimable  In  the  Cleveland  area 
and  the  oxygen  content  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  Is  decreasing.  This  Is  called  eutrophlca- 
llon  The  blame  has  been  placed  on  phos- 
phates as  the  cause  of  this  sittiation.  House- 
wives were  urged  to  curb  the  use  of 
phosphate  detergents.  In  fact,  for  several 
years  phosphate  detergents  were  taken  olf 
the  market.  There's  been  a  change  in  laiv 
since  .scientific  evidence  proved  that  the 
phosphate  detergents  were  not  the  culprits 
and  never  .should  have  been  removed  from 
the  market  In  the  first  place. 

Now.  let's  look  at  the  scientific  evidence 
that  I've  been  able  to  find  on  the  subject. 
The  study  shows  that  the  cause  of  the  eti- 
troplilcation  of  Lake  Erie  has  not  been  prop- 
erly defined  This  evidence  suggests  that  if 
we  totally  stopped  using  phosphate  deter- 
gents It  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  eutrophlcation  of  Lake  Erie.  Many  ex- 
perimenLs  have  now  been  carried  out  that 
bring  surprise  number  four — that  it  Is  the 
organic  carbon  content  from  sewage  that  Ls 
u.^iiig  up  the  oxygen  In  the  lake  and  not  t!ie 
phosphates   In  the  detergents.'  " 

The  reason  that  the  Cleveland  area  beaches 
are  not  swimable  is  that  the  conform  bac- 
terial count  Is  too  high,  not  that  there  is 
too  much  detergent  in  the  water. 

Enlarged  and  improved  sewage  treatment 
facilities  by  Detroit,  Toledo,  Sandusky  and 
Cleveland  will  be  required  to  correct  this 
situation.  Our  garbage  disposal  units  do  far 
more  to  pollute  Lake  Erie  than  do  the  phos- 
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phate  detergents.  If  we  put  in  the  proper 
sewage  treatment  facilities,  the  lake  will 
sparkle  blue  again   in  a  very  few   years. 

Incidentally,  we've  all  heard  that  Lake 
Superior  Is  so  mvich  larger,  cleaner  and  nicer 
than  Lake  Erie.  Its  kind  of  strange  then  to 
learn  that  hi  1972  and  1973  more  tons  of 
commercial  fish  were  taken  from  Lake  Erie 
than   were   taken   from   Lake   Superior. 

Governor  Gilligan  of  Ohio  declared  war 
on  pollution  in  general  and  on  thermal  pol- 
lution in  particular.  Investigation  of  the 
thermal  pollution  problem  reveals  that,  be- 
yond any  question  of  doubt,  the  sun  is  by 
far  the  greatest  thermal  polluter  of  Lake 
Erie.  Governor  Gilligan  announced  that  he 
would  "back  legislation  making  in  unlaw- 
ful to  Increase  the  temperature  of  the  water 
by  more  than  one  degree  over  the  natural 
temperature."  I  don't  know  what  he  will  do 
with  the  sun  breaking  the  law,  since  as  we 
all  know,  the  natural  temperatures  of  Lake 
Erie  is  changed  by  the  sun  more  than  40°F 
every  year  between  winter  (33  P)  and  sum- 
mer (75  Fc).  The  natural  life  in  the  lake 
accommodates  this  change  In  great  fashion, 
as  it  has  for  many  ihotisands  of  years.  Ac- 
cording to  my  calculations,  if  we  would  store 
up  all  of  the  electricity  produced  In  Ohio 
in  a  whole  year  and  use  it  exclusively  for 
heating  Lake  Erie  all  at  one  time,  it  would 
heat  the  entire  lake  less  than  3.  10th  of  1°F. 

In  terms  of  localized  heating  we  must  re- 
member that  we  already  have  hundreds  of 
power  plants  pouring  warm  water  into 
streams  and  lakes.  Forty  of  these  are  nuclear 
power  plants.  Evaluation  of  the  effect  of 
these  froin  an  ecological  point  of  view  is 
that  "thermal  pollution"  is  a  less  descrip- 
tive and  and  less  appropriate  term  than 
Is  "thermal  enrichment  ".  There  are  no  spe- 
cies disappearing.  No  ecological  catastro- 
phies  or  problems  have  appeared  Some  of 
the  best  fishing  locations  in  the  country 
are  near  the  warm  water  outlets  of  these 
power  plants. 

5.    DDT    IS    THE    WORST    THING    THAT    EVER 
HAPPENED    TO    US 

DDT  and  other  chlorinated  compounds  are 
supposedly  endangering  the  lives  of  mankind 
and  eliminating  some  bird  species  by  the 
thinning  of  the  egg  shells  of  birds.  There  is 
a  big  question  mark  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  is  true.  From  the  readings  that  I  have 
done,  the  experiments  were  conducted  In 
such  a  manner  that  positive  conclusions 
could  not  be  drawn  from  them.  Even  If  it 
is  true,  it's  quite  possible  that  the  desirable 
properties  of  DDT  so  greatly  out  number 
the  undesirable  ones  that  it  might  prove 
to  be  a  serious  mistake  to  ban  entirely  this 
remarkable  chemical. 

Many  of  you  heard  of  Dr.  Norman  E.  Bor- 
laug,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  banning  of  DDT.  Obviously, 
he  Is  a  competent  scientist.  He  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  because  he  was  able  to  develop  a  new 
strain  of  wheat  that  can  double  the  food  pro- 
duction per  acre  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
it  is  grown. 

Dr.  Borlaug  said  "If  DDT  is  banned  by  the 
United  States,  I  have  wasted  my  life's  work, 
I  have  dedicated  myself  to  finding  better 
methods  of  feeding  the  world's  starving  pop- 
ulation. Without  DDT  and  other  important 
agricultural  chemicals,  our  goals  are  simply 
unattainable." 

As  I  read  Into  this  matter  I  find  that  DDT 
has  had  a  miraculous  Impact  on  arresting 
Insect  borne  diseases  and  increasing  grain 
production  from  fields  once  ravaged  by  In- 
sects. According  to  the  World  Health  Orga- 
iiizatlon,  malaria  fatalities  alone  dropped 
from  4  million  a  year  in  the  1930's  to  less 
than  1  million  per  year  in  1968.  Other  insect 
borne  diseases,  such  as  encephalitis,  yellow 
fever,  and  typhus  fever  showed  similar  de- 
clines. Surprise  number  five  Is  that  it  has 
bem  estimated  that  100  million  human 
beings  who  would  have  died  of  these  afflic- 
tions are  alive  today  because  of  DDT.  Tncl- 
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dentally,  recent  tests  indicate  that  the  thin- 
ning of  bird  egg  shells  may  have  been  caused 
by  mercury  compounds  rather  than  DDT! 
Oh  hum ! 

6.    WE'RE    KILLING    OFF    TOO    MANY    SPECIES 

Many  people  feel  that  mankind  is  respon- 
sible for  the  disappearance  of  the  animal 
species.  It  Is  possible  that  in  some  Instances 
man  may  hasten  the  disappearance  of  cer- 
tain species.  However,  the  abundance  of  that 
evidence  indicates  that  he  has  very  little  to 
do  with  it.  About  50  species  are  expected  to 
disappear  during  this  century.  It  is  also  true 
that  50  species  became  extinct  last  century 
and  50  species  the  century  before  that,  and 

so  on .  Dr.  T.  H.  Jukes,  of  the  University 

of  California,  points  out  that  about  100  mil- 
lion species  of  animal  life  have  become  ex- 
tinct since  life  began  on  this  planet,  about 
3  billion  years  ago.  Animals  come  and  ani- 
mals disappear.  This  is  the  essence  of  evolu- 
tion as  Mr.  Darwin  pointed  out  many  years 
ago.  Mankind  is  a  relatively  recent  visitor 
here.  Svirprise  number  six  is  that  he  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of  mil- 
lions of  species  that  preceded  him. 

In  fact,  one  of  man's  failures  is  that  he 
has  not  been  successful  in  eliminating  a 
single  insect  species — in  spite  of  his  all-out 
war  on  certain  undesirable  ones  in  recent 
years. 

7.    MAN   IS  THE   REAL   POLLUTER 

Here's  the  seventh  surprise!  The  late  Dr. 
William  Pecora  has  calculated  that  all  of 
man's  air  pollution  during  his  thousands  of 
years  of  life  on  earth  does  not  equal  the 
amount  of  particulate  and  noxious  gases 
from  just  three  volcanoes,  (Krakatoa,  Java — 
1883;  Mt.  Katmai,  Alaska — 1912;  Hekla,  Ice- 
land—1947). 

Dr.  Pecora  pointed  out  that  nature's  pure 
water  is  not  so  pure  after  all.  Here  are  a  few 
of  his  examples: 

1.  The  natural  springs  feeding  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Red  Rivers  carry  approximately  17 
tons  of  salt  per  minute. 

The  Lemonade  Springs  in  New  Mexico  carry 
approximately  900  pounds  of  H^SO,  per  mil- 
lion pounds  of  water.  (This  is  more  than  ten 
times  the  acid  concentration  in  coal  mine 
discharges.) 

3.  The  MlssLssippi  River  carries  over  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  natural  sediment  Into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  each  day. 

4.  The  Parla  River  of  Arizona  makes  the 
Mississippi  look  like  a  trout  stream.  It  car- 
ries 500  times  more  natural  sediment  than 
the  Mississippi  River — yes — 1  billion  tons  of 
sediment  per  day. 

Let's  go  back  to  the  good  old  days 

Don't  believe  the  trash  about  the  happy 
lives  that  people  once  had  before  all  this 
nasty  industrialization  came  along.  There 
was  no  such  thing.  One  of  my  19  year  old 
students  once  asked  me  "What  has  all  these 
2000  years  of  development  of  industry  and 
civilization  done  for  us?  Wouldn't  we  have 
been  happier  in  100  B.C.?"  I  said  "No. 
chances  are  97  out  of  100  that,  if  you  were 
not  a  poor  slave,  you'd  be  a  poor  farmer, 
living  at  bare  subsistence  level". 

When  people  think  of  ancient  times,  they 
think  of  themselves  as  members  of  aristoc- 
racy. They  are  sitting  In  the  Agora  in  Athens 
listening  to  Socrates,  In  the  Senate  House  in 
Rome  debating  Cicero,  riding  on  horses  as 
knights  of  Charlemagne's  time.  They  are 
never  slaves,  never  peasants,  BUT  that's  what 
most  of  them  would  be. 

My  wife  once  said  to  me  "If  we  lived  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  we'd  have  no  trouble  getting 
servants".  I  said,  "If  we'd  lived  150  years  ago 
we'd  be  the  servants". 

Let's  consider  what  life  was  really  like  in 
America  just  150  years  ago.  For  one  thing, 
we  didn't  have  to  worry  about  pollution  very 
long — because  life  was  very  brief.  Life  ex- 
pectancy of  males  was  about  38  years  of  age. 
It  was  a  gruelling  38  years.  The  work  week 
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was  72  hours.  The  women's  lot  was  even 
worse.  They  worked  98  hours  a  week  scrub- 
bing floors,  making  clothes  by  hand,  bringing 
in  fire  wood,  cooking  in  heavy  iron  pots, 
fighting  off  insects  without  pesticides.  Most 
of  the  clothes  v,ere  rags  by  present  day  stand- 
ards. There  were  no  fresh  vegetables  in  win- 
ter. Vitamin  deficiency  diseases  were  preva- 
lent Homes  were  cold  in  winter  and  swelter- 
ing in  the  summer. 

Epidemics  were  expected  yearly  and 
chances  were  high  that  they  would  carry  off 
some  member  of  the  immediate  family.  If  you 
think  the  water  pollution  is  bad  now.  It  was 
deadly  then.  In  1793,  one  person  in  every  five 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  died  in  a  single 
epidemic  of  typhoid  as  a  result  of  polluted 
water.  Many  people  of  that  tune  never  heard 
a  symphony  orchestra,  or  traveled  more  than 
20  miles  from  their  birth  place  during  ihtir 
entire  life  time.  Many  informed  people  do  not 
want  to  return  to  the  "paradise"  of  150  year.s 
ago.  Perhaps  the  simple  life  was  not  so  simple, 
H-'e  arc  practicing  uitchcra/t 

In  every  age  we  have  people  practicing 
witchcraft  in  one  form  or  another.  I  used 
to  think  that  the  people  of  New  England 
were  irrational  in  accusing  certain  women 
of  being  witches  without  evidence  to  prove 
it.  Suppose  someone  accused  you  of  being  a 
witch?  How  could  you  prove  you  were  not' 
It  is  impossible  to  prove  unless  you  can  give 
evidence.  It  is  precisely  this  same  witchcraft 
practice  that  is  being  used  t-o  deter  the  con- 
strtictlon  of  nuclear  power  plants.  The  op- 
ponents are  saying  that  these  plants  are 
witclies  and  it  is  up  to  the  builders  and 
o'.vners  to  prove  that  they  are  not.  The 
scientific  evidence  is  that  the  nuclear  power 
plants,  constructed  to  date,  are  the  clean- 
est and  least  polluting  devices  for  generating 
electricity  so  far  developed  by  man.  We  need 
electricity  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living 
we  have  reached  but  to  the  extreme  environ- 
mentalists we  are  witches.  We  should  be 
burned  at  the  stake. 

We  hear  the  same  accusations  about  lead 
compounds  from  the  gasoline  engine.  Our 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  no 
evidence  that  there  has  ever  been  a  single 
case  of  death,  or  even  Illness  from  lead  in 
the  air  coming  from  burning  of  gasoline,  but 
they  still  insist  that  we  must  remove  the 
lead  from  the  gasoline.  To  the  EPA  we  are 
witches — they  ha\e  no  evidence — no  proof — ■ 
we  are  pronounced  guilty!  And  yet  you  know- 
that  gasoline  needs  some  additives  to  prevent 
engine  knocks.  If  we  don"t  use  letraethyl- 
lead  well  have  to  use  aromatic  compound.'^. 
Some  aromatics  are  carcinogenic.  We  know- 
that!  The  use  of  unleaded  gasoline  also  uses 
up  to  20';  more  crude  oil.  (Incidentally,  the 
real  reason  for  removing  lead  from  gasoline 
was  because  it  was  suspected  that  lead  pois- 
oned the  catalyst  in  the  emission  control 
unit.  Now  we  have  good  evidence  that  it  isn"t 
the  lead  but  ethylene  bromide  which  is  the 
pol?oncr.)  - 

From  what  we  read  and  hear  It  would 
seem  that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  impending; 
doom.  A  scientific  evaluation  of  the  eviden.-o 
does  not  support  this  conclusion.  Of  course, 
we  have  some  undesirable  problems  ait'ib- 
uted  to  technological  activities.  The  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  v,  ill  require  a  tecli- 
nical  understanding  of  their  nature  not 
through  emotion.  They  cannot  be  solved  un- 
less properly  identified,  which  will  require 
more  technically  trained  people — not  less. 

I  agree,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  did.  that  if 
the  public  is  properly  informed,  the  people 
will  make  wise  decisions.  The  public  has  not 
been  getting  all  of  the  facts  on  matters  re- 
lating to  ecology.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
am  speaking  out  on  this  subject  today — as  a 
technical  man  and  as  a  citizen.  Some  of  the 
things  you  have  heard  today  are  contrary  to 
your  beliefs,  but  I"m  willing  to  support  my 
conclusions  on  evidence  good  enotigh  for  me 
to  stake  my  reputation  on  it. 
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B      THl     LAST    SURPRISE NO.    8 — WE'RE    GOING 

TO    LIVE 

In  summary,  let  me  state  that  we  are  not 
on  the  brink,  of  an  ecological  disaster.  Our 
O  IS  not  disappearing.  There  will  be  no  build 
i;p  of  poisonous  CO,  The  waters  can  be  made 
P'ire  again  by  adequate  sewage  treatment 
{■lants.  The  disappearance  of  species  Is 
natural.  A  large  percentage  of  pollution  Is 
iiatur.il  pollution  and  would  be  here  v.hether 
or  not  man  was  on  this  earth.  We  cannot 
solve  our  real  problems  unless  we  attack 
them  on  the  basis  of  what  we  know  rather 
than  what  we  don't  know.  Let  us  use  our 
knowledge  and  not  our  /ears  to  solve  the 
real   problems  of   our  environment 

There  Is  a  moral  to  the  effect  that  those 
who  misrepresent  facts  are  not  believed  when 
they  speak  the  tru'.h  We've  heard  many 
cries  of  •'wolf  with  DDT.  the  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, phosphates  in  the  lakes,  thermal  pollu- 
tion, radiation  eiTects  from  nuclear  power 
plants,  lead  in  gasoline,  mercury  in  fish.  fiiUh 
in  our  streams,  to  name  a  few.  For  the  most 
part,  these  cries  of  wolf  have  not  been  ma- 
licious, but  have  been  based  largely  on  fear. 
Ignorance,  or  misinformation.  The  people 
ha\'e  listened  to  the.se  cries  and  have  come 
running  to  the  rescue,  but  when  they  got 
there  they  didn't  find  the  wolves. 

Let's  not  cry  "wolf  "  until  we  are  reason- 
ably certain  that  we  have  done  enough  home- 
work to  know  what  a  wolf  looks  like.  Other- 
wise we  may  undermine  our  credibility  and 
not  be  believed  by  the  people  when  we  warn 
them  of  the  real  wolves  that  do  exist. 
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HEALTH   MA.VPOWER  ACT  OF   1975 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP    n,ORID.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1975 

Mr,  ROGERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  today,  I 
and  12  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment,  Mr. 
Preyer.  Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  ScHEtTER.  Mr.  'Waxman.  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Broyhill.  Mr.  H.astincs.  and  Mr.  Heinz. 
introduced  H.R.  5546,  the  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1975,  which  would  revise 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  extend  authorities  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  schools  and  students  of  the 
health  professions. 

This  measure  is  a  clean  subcommittee 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  to  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  be 
favorably  considered  by  the  full  commit- 
tee during  the  month  of  April. 
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IS  BUDGET  REFORM  WORKING:" 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constrained  to  express  my  disappoint- 
ment that  the  distinguished  Budget 
Committee  failed  to  oppose  House  Reso- 
lution 352.  the  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R,  4222,  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  Amendments. 

Hou.5e  Resolution  352  was  the  latest  of 
two  recent  instances  in  which  the  Rules 
Committee  cleared  to  the  House  floor  a 
measure  which  had  not  been  examined 
and  passed  upon  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee as  provided  for  by  the  Budget 
Reform  Act. 

Like  most  Members.  I  have  written  let- 
ters to  hundreds  of  anxious  taxpayers 
•■raying  in  effect:  "Just  wait  until  the 
new  Budget  Committee  gets  going.  Then 
you'll  really  see  how  carefully  Congress 
will  handle  your  tax  dollars.  We  will 
only  approve  those  spending  bills  which 
.'^urvive  a  rigorous  budget  process.  And. 
back-door  spending  will  be  tightly  con- 
trolled," 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  words  ring  hol- 
low. 

Because,  for  the  second  time  within 
days,  the  Budget  Committee  was  unwill- 
ing to  "go  to  the  mat"  to  preserve  its 
oversight  prerogatives  on  spending  meas- 
ures. 

I  voted  against  House  Resolution  352, 
Mr.  Speaker.  But.  it  carried  with  room 
to  spare.  Nevertheless.  I  believe  the 
membership  of  the  House  would  have 
supported  the  Budget  Committee  had  it 
chosen  to  oppose  this  rule. 

All  the  House  needed  was  a  sign  that 
the  Budget  Committee  wanted  this  "end 
around"  play  to  be  halted  dead  in  its 
tracks.  But.  the  sign  never  came. 

The  earlier  waiver  of  the  congressional 
budgetary  process  came  in  the  rule  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  on  March 
21  of  the  Emergency  Middle  Income 
Housing  Act  of  1975.  An  emergency  in 
the  housing  industry,  demanding  imme- 
diate House  attention,  was  given  as  the 
reason  for  dispensing  with  the  time- 
consuming  Budget  Committee  process. 

But.  in  the  case  of  the  school  lunch 
amendments,  there  was  not  the  hint  or 
suggestion  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  technical  and 
parliamentary  side  of  this,  I  am  troubled 
by  the  unfortunate  signal  which  the 
House,  by  its  action  in  waiving  the  estab- 
lished budgetary  procers,  ha<  sent  out  to 
the  American  people. 


The  message  is  loud  and  clear:  the 
Congress  is  still  not  prepared  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  nettlesome  problems 
involved  in  managing  Federal  revenues 
and  Federal  expenditures. 

The  decisions  required  of  the  Congress 
under  the  Budget  Reform  Act  are  pain- 
ful. But,  a  specific  goal  of  the  Budget 
Reform  Act  was  to  make  all  Federal 
money  decisions  painful.  Pain  is  an  ex- 
cellent teacher. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress  is 
ever  to  harness  the  Federal  budget  and 
realign  our  national  priorities,  it  cannot 
do  so  by  ignoring  the  very  process  which 
forces  the  legislative  branch — through 
Its  Budget  Committees— to  examine  and 
pass  upon  each  spending  proposal. 

We  should  have  stood  firm  on  House 
Resolution  352.  I  hope  we  stand  firm  in 
the  future. 


MILITARY  AID 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cause  of  democracy  is  served  when  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  debate  in  words  that 
clarify  and  sharpen  issues  so  that  the 
votes  taken  and  reported  in  the  media 
are  readily  understood  by  the  people.  The 
cause  of  democracy  is  frustrated  when 
Senators  and  Representatives  speak  in 
phrases  and  invocations  that  obscure  the 
Issue. 

The  beclouding  of  public  issues  is  in- 
creasingly evident  in  the  statements  of 
administration  spokesmen  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  Capitol  Hill  who  blame 
the  failure  of  the  Executive  on  the  Con- 
gress. A  current  instance  is  their  attribu- 
tion of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  on 
additional  military  aid  for  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam  to  the  fact  that  Congress 
is  going  into  recess. 

There  is  no  acknowledgement  in  these 
pronouncements  that  Senate  and  House 
subcommittees  have  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  compromise  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  aid  for  Southeast  Asia  if  the 
administration  undertakes  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  the  fighting  in  Cambodia 
and  to  recognize  June  30  as  a  cutoff  date 
for  further  military  aid  for  this  area. 

Instead  the  administration  and  its 
spokesmen  seek  to  obscure  the  issue  by 
ascribing  the  reticence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  to  provide  foreign  aid  to  the 
selfish  desire  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
have  a  vacation  in  celebration  of  Easter. 
This  is  a  misleading  substitution  of  one 
issue  for  another. 

Let  the  administration  and  its  spokes- 
men in  the  Congress  clearly  identify 
their  purposes  and  their  programs  so 
that  the  voters  may  judge  who  better 
expresses  the  will  of  the  people,  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  Congress. 

Let  the  administration  explain  why  it 
seeks  congressional  approval  of  more 
military  aid  when  it  appears  possible 
through  bookkeeping  errors  and  other 
bureaucratic  sleights  of  hand  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $21.5  million  for  am- 
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munition  for  Cambodia  as  announced  by 
the  State  Department  on  March  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
by  these  words  that  I  support  additional 
military  aid  to  Southeast  Asia.  I  do  not. 
I  believe  the  provision  of  additional 
weapons  and  ammunition  will  only  serve 
to  increase  the  number  of  Southeast 
Asian  deaths  financed  by  the  American 
taxpayer  while  at  best  postponing  an 
outcome  which  appears  inevitable.  In 
taking  this  position  I  wish  to  respectfully 
acknowledge  the  stand  of  my  colleague. 
Representative  McCloskey.  who  pre- 
sented on  March  14  a  powerful  argument 
for  military  aid  until  the  onset  of  the 
monsoon,  or  June  30,  in  congressional 
terms.  This  arglunent  is  factually  docu- 
mented and  well  worth  the  attention  of 
all  who  seek  to  understand  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  while  I  op- 
pose the  U.S.  provision  of  any  more  in- 
struments of  death  to  the  Indochinese 
people.  I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the 
provision  of  humanitarian  relief,  be  it 
foods  or  medicines  to  the  peoples  of  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia.  And  I  would  gladly 
spend  days  and  nights  in  this  Chamber 
to  accomplish  this  end  whether  the  ad- 
ministration sought  it  or  not. 
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it  would  be  like  to  live  in  a  country  where 
■we  could  not  discuss  our  heritage  or  our 
ethnic  identity,  because  we  were  not 
allowed  to  acknowledge  having  either. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  disagreed  with 
the  government,  but  if  we  opened  our 
mouths  and  expressed  the  disagreement, 
we  would  be  arrested.  It  is  hard  for  us 
to  conceive  of  this  happening,  and  yet 
this  is  what  the  Byelorussian  people  have 
had  to  endure.  They  felt  freedom  for 
such  a  short  period  of  time,  and  then 
it  was  lost.  It  is  for  this  reason— for  the 
reason  that  these  people  wanted  and 
fought  for  freedom  so  very  hard — that 
we  must  celebrate  and  give  thought  to 
the  Byelorussian  Independence  Day. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1975 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  25 
marks  a  date  of  great  Importance  for 
Individuals  of  Byelorussian  descent  be- 
cause it  is  the  date  that  the  Byelorussian 
people  proclaimed  their  independence  in 
the  year  1918. 

To  look  at  the  whole  situation  his- 
torically we  must  go  back  to  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War  in  March  1918  when 
the  Czarist  Russian  Empire  collapsed.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  Byelorussia,  along 
with  the  other  captive  nations,  restored 
its  national  sovereignty.  With  great  ex- 
citement the  First  All-Byelorussian  Con- 
gress assembled  on  December  14,  1917. 
The  members  of  the  Congress  were 
elected  democratically  and  covered  the 
ethnographic  Byelorussian  lands. 

On  March  25,  1918  independence  was 
proclaimed  for  the  Byelorussia  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  Ultimately,  however, 
and  brutally,  the  Byelorussians  were  de- 
feated and  annexed  with  the  other  cap- 
tive nations  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  hlstoi-y  is  quite  brief,  but  I  want 
to  mention  a  few  things  about  the  whole 
of  the  historical  events.  We  in  this 
country  fought  a  revolution,  which  we 
are  getting  ready  to  celebrate,  so  that 
we  could  call  ourselves  a  democracy. 
We  are  extremely  proud  of  our  freedom 
and  although  there  have  been  threats  to 
many  of  our  freedoms  from  people  who 
have  abused  power  from  time  to  time,  we 
have  used  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  to  preserve  the  freedoms  and 
stop  the  abuses. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  .what 


INTRODUCTION    OF    MEDICAL    DE- 
VICES  BILL 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
and  12  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  Mr. 
Preyer,  Mr.  S-tmington,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Florid,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Cartir,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Heinz, 
are  introducing  H.R.  5545,  the  Medical 
Device  Amendments  of  1975,  a  bill  which 
wovUd  amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  with  authority  to 
assure  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
medical  devices.  These  products,  which 
range  from  thermometers  to  pacemakers, 
from  crutches  to  kidney  dialysis  ma- 
chines, are  subject  to  minimal  controls 
under  present  law,  despite  the  enor- 
mous potential  for  injiury  from  inade- 
quate testing  or  poor  design. 

The  inadequacy  of  present  Federal  au- 
thority to  regulate  medical  devices  has 
been  recognized  for  several  years.  Calls 
for  device  legislation  go  back  to  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  Years  of  thought- 
ful consideration  have  produced  a  broad 
concensus  for  the  need  for  device  legis- 
lation among  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration, health  professional  groups,  con- 
siuner  representatives,  and  industry. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
already  established  a  Bureau  of  Medical 
Devices  and  Diagnostic  Products  to  exer- 
cise the  limited  authority  it  now  has  un- 
der the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
and  has  undertaken  a  number  of  tasks 
with  respect  to  medical  devices,  princi- 
pally the  classification  of  devices  into 
appropriate  regulatory  categories.  These 
activities  will  facilitate  implementation 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  principal  features  of  the  bill  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  Introducing  today 
are  as  follows: 

First,  the  bill  establishes  a  formal  clas- 
sification system  for  medical  devices. 
This  system  will  build  upon  the  one  al- 
ready initiated  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  It  would  require  classi- 
fication of  medical  devices  into  three 
categories:    Class    I,    general    controls; 
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Class  n,  performance  standards;  and 
Class  III,  premarket  approval.  All  medi- 
cal devices  would  be  classified  by  the 
FDA  upon  the  advice  of  expert  panels, 
thus  involving  the  scientific  community 
in  FDA's  decisionmaking  processes. 
Consumer  interests  and  industry  in- 
terests would  each  have  a  nonvoting 
member  on  the  classification  panels. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  performance  standards  for 
medical  devices  classified  in  class  n. 
Provision  is  made  for  adoption  of  suit- 
able existing  standards,  and  for  develop- 
ment of  standards  by  expert  govern- 
mental and  private  entities. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  premarket  ap- 
proval for  devices  classified  in  class  III, 
Premarket  approval  requirements  would 
apply  to  devices  already  on  the  market 
on  a  gradual  priority  basis  and  any  de- 
vice classified  as  class  HI  which  was  not 
on  the  market  prior  to  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  would  be  required  to 
obtain  premarket  approval  prior  to  its 
introduction  into  commerce.  If  a  device 
is  subject  to  premarket  approval,  its 
sponsor  must  satisfy  the  PDA,  through 
the  submission  of  test  results,  that  it  is 
safe  and  effective.  In  order  to  encourage 
continued  research  and  medical  progress 
an  exemption  is  provided  for  the  devel- 
opment of  devices  under  investigational 
use.  Also,  the  bill  authorizes  an  alterna- 
tive procedure  to  the  premarket  ap- 
proval approach:  devices  may  be  tested 
and  developed  under  a  product  develop- 
ment protocol,  whereby  the  FDA  may 
approve  testing  protocols  in  early  stages 
of  the  development  process,  and  if  the 
protocols  are  followed,  completion  of  the 
protocol  may  be  substituted  for  the  pre- 
market approval  process  through  sub- 
mission of  a  notice  of  completion  after 
the  device  has  been  developed. 

Fourth,  existing  remedies  under  the 
act — seizure.  Injunction,  and  prosecu- 
tion— are  supplemented  by  new  provi- 
sions for  notification  and  repair,  replace- 
ment, or  refund  for  defective  devices. 

Fifth,  the  bill  includes  requirements 
that  manufacturers  and  distributors 
maintain  records  and  make  reports  as 
needed  to  assure  that  medical  devices 
comply  with  the  act. 

Other  features  of  the  bill  include  an 
exemption  from  standards  and  pre- 
market approval  for  certain  custom  de- 
vices; provisions  protecting  trade  se- 
crets; explicit  statutory  authority  to 
require,  where  appropriate,  that  devices 
be  dispensed  only  upon  prescription; 
good  manufacturing  practice  require- 
ments; provisions  insuring  uniformity  of 
State  and  local  requirements;  a  revision 
of  the  definition  of  "device";  records  in- 
spection authority;  controls  over  pre- 
scription device  advertising;  registration 
of  manufacturers;  and  authority  to  tem- 
porarily detain  devices  in  violation  of 
the  act. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  assure  the  pub- 
lic that  medical  devices  do  not  present 
unreasonable  hazards  and  that  they  are 
effective.  By  providing  regulatory  con- 
trols which  are  suited  to  the  particular 
risks  involved,  the  bill  avoids  imposing 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  regulatory 
requirements  on  the  medical  device  In- 
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dustry.  I  believe  this  bill  reflects  a  sen- 
sitivity to  the  need  to  avoid  Imposing 
excessive  costs  to  industry,  particularly 
small,  innovative  companies  who  have 
made  great  contributions  to  medical 
progress  through  development  of  new- 
devices  and  at  the  same  time  insures 
protection  of  the  public  health. 

I  intend  to  schedule  hearings  on  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
near  future 


THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT    AND 
ITS  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  NETWORK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed?iesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come the  responsibilty  of  participate  in 
this  exchange  of  views  of  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  our  Government.  Fiscal  problems 
often  seem  dr>-  to  the  man  on  the  street. 
and  indeed  they  are  in  the  sense  that 
when  we  deal  with  them  we  must  make 
the  books  balance,  which  is  a  most  irk- 
some discipline  indeed.  Yet  when  all  the 
political  speeches  have  faded  away,  the 
hard  fact  remains  that  even  in  order  to 
do  good  in  this  world  we  must  have 
money  at  some  point — even  volunteers 
for  good  works  have  to  be  supported  by 
someone.  And  most  of  our  domestic  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  and  handicapped  cer- 
tainly require  money,  and  a  great  deal  of 
it  indeed.  And  when  the  time  comes  to 
appropriate  money  for  programs  old  and 
new,  I  am  afraid  there  will  always  be 
some  of  us  around  who  will  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  taxpayer  at  heart,  and  who 
will  ask;  How  is  all  this  to  be  financed? 
Certainly  that  is  a  question  which  needs 
to  be  asked  about  the  fiscal  1976  budget 
with  insistent  urgency. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
dwell  in  these  brief  remarks  on  a  more 
limited  subject:  namely,  the  public  re- 
lations budgets  of  Government  agencies. 
Many  of  us  remember  the  CBS  television 
documentary'  of  a  few  years  ago  called 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  in  which 
all  sorts  of  horrors  were  attributed  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's public  relations  organization.  One 
may  certainly  question  the  efficacy  of 
that  effort.  Edward  Luttwak,  writing  in 
a  very  recent  issue  of  Commentary,  cites 
chapter  and  verse  on  the  dramatic  de- 
cline of  our  Militarj'  Establishment  over 
the  last  few  years,  as  compared  both  with 
Soviet  expenditures  and  U.S.  expendi- 
tures on  programs  for  human  needs,  and 
then  adds : 

It  is  a  curious  reflection  on  the  supposedly 
pervasive  and  skillful  propaganda  of  the 
Pentagon  that  the  vast  majorly  of  the  public 
continue  to  t>elieve  that  military  expendi- 
tures have  been  steadily  Increasing  relative 
to  everything. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  curious  in- 
deed, especially  when  the  truth  is  ex- 
actly the  opposition. 

But  the  Pentagon  is  hardly  the  only 
Federal  department  with  a  large  public 
relations  budget.  In  its  recent  study  of 
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the  Federal  budget  entitled  "An  Other 
Budget."  the  Heritage  Foundation  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  comments  that — 

The  welfare  bureaucracies  are  evidently 
persuaded  that  welfare  provides  a  superior 
form  of  existence,  and  expend  considerably 
sums  to  advertise  through  the  mass  media 
the  benefits  to  which  potential  clients  are 
entitled  under  the  law  .  .  It  Is  bad  enough 
to  lace  our  society  with  immense  welfare 
programs  without  advertising  them  ns  a  posi- 
tive good  .  .  . 
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To  be  sure,  it  is  not  always  ea.sy  to 
discover  what  the  public  relations  budget 
is  for  an  agency  even  when  one  reads 
the  huge  appendix  to  the  budget,  but 
certainly  every  agency  ot  any  size  has  a 
public  relations  office  to  deal  with  citi- 
zens with  inquiries,  and  many  do  re- 
quest money  for  what  one  might  call 
•outreach"  efforts  through  the  mass 
media.  One  such  .sum  visible  in  the  fis- 
cal 1976  budget  request,  for  example, 
is  bettei  than  $1.4  million  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. A  good  deal  of  this  money  goes,  I 
imagine,  for  such  things  as  radio  and 
television  spots  which  inform  potential 
welfare  clients  of  some  benefits  of  which 
they  might  never  have  dreamed,  or  which 
put  across  some  pohtical  or  philosophi- 
cal position  wWch  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  push- 
ing at  the  moment. 

My  point  here  is  not  to  argue  over 
whether  the  program  or  position  in 
question  at  a  particular  moment  is  good 
or  bad.  The  real  point  is  that  all  these 
public  relations  efforts  added  up— and 
anyone  who  watches  television  much  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  knows  that  there 
are  many  more  such  television  spots 
than  there  used  to  be — amount  to  a  gi- 
gantic ministry  of  propaganda  for  the 
Government.  Americans  have  always  as- 
sociated ministries  of  propaganda  with 
totalitarian  states,  and  rightly  so,  in  my 
judgment.  Such  PR  efforts  naturally  de- 
pict at  least  Government  domestic  poli- 
cies as  unexceptionable  and  indeed  al- 
most inevitable.  Little  by  httle.  some- 
times without  noticing,  we  come  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  clients  of  the  State.  Wel- 
fare is  a  "right,"  and  everyone  should 
hasten  to  get  his.  Government  is  already 
so  huge  that  it  is  difficult  enough  to  halt 
its  growth  without  such  things,  but  when 
in  addition  the  Government  employs  tax 
moneys  to  propagandize  for  itself,  the 
task  becomes  that  much  harder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  object  to  modest 
budgets  for  public  relations  and  public 
information  and  the  distribution  of  use- 
ful publications.  But  I  think  we  do  need 
to  take  a  close  look  at  governmental  ad- 
vertising through  the  mass  media  for  the 
purpose,  really,  of  extolling  Govern- 
ment's achievements  and  encouraging 
more  and  more  giveaway  programs.  Lit- 
tle of  this  indeed  should  be  allowed  to 
be  funded.  If  we  cut  off  these  funds,  not 
only  will  we  reduce  the  fairly  substan- 
tial sums  needed  for  those  programs  di- 
rectly, but  we  will  probably  find  that  the 
expenditures  for  the  programs  adver- 
tised will  probably  decline  as  well.  Let  us 
have  no  ministry  of  propaganda  In  this 
coimtry. 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
'?r,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  recent  article  from 
:he  Post-Dispatch  in  Pittsburg.  Calif. 
The  subject  of  this  piece  is  alcoholism- 
one  disease  the  public  does  not  want  to 
talk  about.  I  feel  Mrs.  Sargent,  of  Contra 
Costa  County,  has  some  very  impor- 
tant personal  observations  to  offer  on 
alcoholism. 

The  article  follows: 
Alcohdi.  i.^^  the  Number  One  Drug  Problem 
"Alcohol  is  the  most  dangerous  drug  in 
America  with  barbiturates  taking  second 
place  and  heroin — that  big  horrible  sub- 
stance— is  number  seven."  Mrs.  Peggy  Sargent 
told  members  of  the  Soroptimlst  Club  last 
week  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Copper  Skillet 
Mr.s.  Sargent  quickly  pointed  out  she 
wasn  t  advocating  the  use  of  heroin,  but 
wanted  to  emphasize  that  the  use  of  alcohol 
i.s  more  widespread  than  people  realize  and 
it  is  the  ntmiber  one  drug  problem  in  this 
country. 

Accurate  figures  are  not  available,  but  it 
is  estimated  some  20  million  Americans  are 
alcohol  addicts.  "Each  alcoholic  effects  eight 
people  in  his  life  and  when  an  alcoholic  is 
treated,  all  eight  people  must  be  treated  too, 
because  all  are  ill." 

No  one  really  knows  what  causes  a  person 
to  become  an  alcoholic.  The  problem  of  alco- 
holism Is  further  complicated  by  the  social 
traditions  and  mental  habits  of  the  alcoholic 
and  the  social  group  he  lives  in. 

As  examples,  Mrs.  Sargent  pointed  out  that 
people  of  the  Jewish  faith  where  wine  Is  used 
in  religious  ceremonies  and  alcoholic  bever- 
ages are  an  accepted  social  fixture  have  the 
lowest  incidence  of  alcoholism  In  this  coun- 
try. She  also  cited  France  and  Italy,  adjacent 
countries,  where  FVance  has  the  highest  rate 
of  alcoholism  In  H^urope  because  It  condones 
it  and  Italy  one  of  the  lowest  because  it  does 
not. 

Alcoholism — an  abnormal  and  persistent 
desire  to  drink  excessive  amounts  of  ethyl 
alcohol — can  happen  to  anyone.  As  "one  who 
has  been  there"  (she  Is  an  admitted  recovered 
alcoholic)  Mrs.  Sargent  has  helped  many 
people  since  she  began  working  In  the  field 
of  alcohol  addiction  eight  years  ago.  Cur- 
rently, she  is  the  director  of  the  East  County 
Detoxification  Center  In  Pittsburg. 

At  27.  she  was  the  stereotype  of  what  a 
woman  was  taught  to  be.  "I  was  a  lady,  a  wife 
and  a  mother.  My  husband  was  well  on  his 
way  to  a  successful  career  and  we  lived  in  a 
beautiful  home.  But  no  one  prepared  me  for 
what  happens  when  you  acquire  that  Ameri- 
can Dream,  that's  why  I'm  now  a  feminist." 
Her  drinking  problem  began  when  she  and 
other  women  In  the  neighborhood  started  to 
meet  every  afternoon  for  socials.  The  house 
work  was  done,  the  children  at  school  and 
it  was  a  pleasant  way  to  pass  the  time.  She 
claimed  she  was  not  bored. 

Naturally,  drinks  were  served  at  the  gath- 
erings. "I  didn't  know  that  I  was  the  one 
in  every  10  persons  who  would  become  an 
alcoholic." 

It  wasn't  long  that  she  had  the  usual 
symptoms  of  an  addict — such  as  shakes  and 
sweating.  "What  I  didn't  know  was  that  the 
others  were  not  experiencing  the  same  prob- 
lem. Most  alcoholics  are  not  aware  of  this 
until  they  begin  to  communicate  with 
others.  ' 
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Alcoholism  l^-  the  one  disease  the  general 
public  doesn't  want  to  talk  about,  Mrs.  Sar- 
prnt  noted.  Alcoholic  women  are  protected  by 
husbands  who  don't  want  their  neighbors, 
friends  and  business  associates  to  know. 

It  is  with  good  reason  that  families  protect 
alcoholics  because  there  Is  so  much  condem- 
n.ition,  and  what  is  even  worse,  alcoholics 
a:o  the  subject  of  humor — tragic  humor. 

There  Is  nothing  funny  about  a  drunk. 
.Mlhough,  many  Jokes  are  told  abotit  male 
.ilf'oholics,  you  never  hear  a  J'ke  about  wom- 
en drunk"!.  No  one  wants  to  admit  that  .some 
mothers'  are  alcoholics. 

•Being  an  alcoholic  I'!  a  nightmare.  Addicts 
are  ridiculed,  called  names  and  being  a  wom- 
ai  is  worse.  The  stigma  Is  unbelievable. 

"Contrary  to  popular  belief,  only  three  per 
cent  of  alcrholics  end  up  In  skid  row.  Forty 
nine  per  cent  of  addicts  are  professional  peo- 
ple— doctr-r'.  lawyers  and  bupines.smen.  Those 
lone  lunch  hours  have  lead  many  people  to 
alcoholism." 

Mrs  Sargent,  who  was  educated  in  a  Cath- 
olic School,  noted  many  priests  and  even 
r.ii"s  are  alcohol  addicts. 

There  is  an  alarming  increase  of  alcohol- 
Ism  among  children  and  the  situation  will 
get  worse  if  parents  don't  ttike  preventive 
steps,  Mrs.  Sargent  said.  Wine  commercials, 
for  example,  are  geared  to  children.  She 
cited  the  advertisement  where  there  usually 
is  a  family  picnic — and  everyone  is  drinking 
wine  and  having  a  good  time. 

"Grown-ups,"  Mrs.  Sargent  said,  "don't 
b"y  those  cheap  wines  advertised — children 
do.  Children  also  learn  to  drink  by  watch- 
i   c  their  parents." 

The  youngest  addict  she  has  met  was  10 
'ears  old.  "Alcoholism  Is  common  among 
teens— in  fact,  that's  when  most  alcoholics 
benn  to  drink,  she  said. 

"The  problem  of  alcoholism  should  be  a 
concern  of  everyone.  Just  think  about  it. 
Alcoholics  are  making  laws  In  congre-ss  which 
effect  your  life,  alcoholics  are  packing  the 
food  you  eat  and  alcoholics  are  processing 
the  medicine  you  take. 

"In  the  past,  addicts  were  treated  as  if 
they  were  In.^ane.  They  were  given  shock 
treatments,  tied  down  and  even  acupunc- 
ture. They  are  not  mentally  111,  In  fact  some 
are  the  sharpest  manipulators  around. 

"Treating  an  alcoholic  is  not  simple,  even 
doctors  fall  to  understand.  They  will  tell  a 
patient  she  is  nervous  and  prescribe  barbitu- 
rates— compounding  the  problem. 

"Things  are  improving,  especially  in  Con- 
tra Costa  County  where  there  are  many 
forward  thinking  people  who  are  doing  some- 
thli^g  to  solve  the  problem.  Locking  the 
alcoholic  in  Jail  doesn't  work." 

The  county  operates  small  social  model 
units  located  In  Pittsburg.  Richmond  and 
Martinez.  Soon  a  fourth  center  will  be 
opened  In  Concord. 

"These  centers  have  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel who  know  what  they  are  doing.  The 
program  is  an  on -going  one  which  continues 
to  assist  the  alcoholic  after  he  undergoes 
withdrawal.  The  withdrawal  process  takes 
about  72  hours  and  is  dangerous." 

The  centers  are  proving  to  be  a  good  In- 
vestment. It  costs  about  $100  a  day  to  keep 
the  alcoholic  in  the  hospital  compared  to 
$22  a  day  at  the  center. 

"Alcoholism  can't  be  cured,  it's  a  terminal 
disease  that  can  only  be  arrested  so  the 
alcoholic  needs  constant  assistance." 

There  are  many  agencies  which  help  the 
addicts — such  as  Alcoholic  Anonymous. 
"You  too  can  help.  Lots  of  women  are  In  bad 
trouble.  They  need  your  help  and  you  can 
do  this  by  not  offering  them  any  liquor." 

Mrs.  Sargent  expressed  concern  that  the 
legal  definition  of  being  drunk  might  be 
changed.  A  person  is  legally  drunk  when  his 
blood  contains  1.8  per  cent  alcohol.  There 
Is  a  rumor  that  this  will  be  lowered.  It's 
Interesting  to  note  that  recently,  three  state 
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legislators  were  arrested  for  drunk  driving, 
she  added. 

Mrs.  Sargent  attended  the  University  of 
Nevada.  University  of  Utah  School  of  Al- 
coholic Studies.  University  of  Nevada  School 
of  Alcoholic  Studies,  San  Francisco  State- 
School  of  Alcohol  Drug  and  Related  De- 
pendencies and  the  National  Intitute  ol 
Alcohol  Addiction,  Washington,  DC.  She 
also  was  program  coordinator  of  Bi-Belt 
Corp.  (Women's  Recovery  Home)  In  Concord. 


ENFORCEMENT   AND   OMBUDSMAN 
OMBUDS'WOMAN       NEEDED      FOR 
REFORMS     AIMED     AT     NURSING 
HOME  ABUSES 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .'^TIVESj 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Nursing  Home  Regula- 
tion Enforcement  Amendments  of  1975, 
which  are  intended  to  guarantee  that 
the  greatly  needed  reforms  in  nursing 
homes  are  effectively  carried  out.  The 
bill  also  creates  an  ombudsman,' woman 
system  to  represent  the  elderly  and  the 
ill,  whose  scandalous  mistreatment  in 
many  nursing  homes  has  been  exposed 
in  recent  months  by  congressional  hear- 
ings and  State  investigations,  partic- 
ularlv  in  New  York. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  package  of 
nursing  home  reform  bills  introduced 
recently  in  the  Congress  and  have  also 
introduced  H.R.  4735,  which  requires  any 
nursing  home  receiving  medicaid  pay- 
ments to  submit  a  report  of  costs  and  a 
certified  financial  statement  to  the  State 
age-icy  that  administers  the  medicaid 
program.  This  bill  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  prevent  the  continuation  of  the  finan- 
cial abuses  and  profiteering  that  have 
been  exposed  in  the  management  of 
many  nursing  homes. 

More  important  than  this  or  any  of  the 
other  proposals  introduced  so  far.  which 
deal  with  additional  regulations  for 
nursing  homes,  is  the  problem  of  en- 
forcement of  regulations.  Even  if  we 
should  enact  a  model  code  of  regulations 
dealing  with  every  conceivable  abuse  in 
the  nursing  home  industry.  It  would  be 
worthless  unless  it  could  be  enforced. 

Thus,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  that  medicaid  paj-ments  will 
not  be  made  to  a  State  for  nursing 
homes  unless: 

Unified  inspection  procedures  con- 
ducted on  a  single  visit,  no-warning  basis 
are  made  for  purposes  of  determining 
compliance  wltii  standards  for  sanita- 
tion, environment,  medical  care,  patient 
care,  diet,  and  fire  safety  under  medi- 
caid. 

A  single  State  or  local  agency  is  made 
responsible  for  the  regulation  of  nursing 
homes,  and  for  determining  their  com- 
pliance with  standards. 

Inspections  are  conducted  and  regula- 
tions enforced  jointly  by  this  single 
State  or  local  agency  and  the  appropriate 
Federal  officials. 

Simplified  Inspection  forms  are  made 
available  to  the  public  Indicating  the  Fed- 
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en.l.  State,  and  local  code  and  regulation 
requirements  that  are  applicable  to  the 
nursing  facilities  involved. 

An  effective  procedure  is  developed  for 
the  mandatory  reporting  by  inspector--, 
phy.-icians,  rersonnel  of  long-term  care 
facilities,  and  Ly  con.sumer  reprcseiiia- 
tives  of  any  neglect — physical  or  social  — 
abuse,  or  unsafe  or  unsanitary  conditions 
in  nursing  homes. 

An  onibudsmrn  woman  sy.-tom  is  cre- 
ated to  receive  av.d  con.'^idcr  comrlainis 
and  reports  concerning  nur.sing  home  op- 
erations. The  system  would  also  estab- 
lish accreditation  standard?,  and  prDcc- 
dures  for  nursing  homes,  and  create 
saleguards  to  assure  that  rill  patient-, 
personnel,  inspectors,  and  consumers 
can  make  complaints  or  reports  without 
fear  of  reprisal  or  penalty. 

Provide  for  those  long  term  facilities 
which  fail  to  comply  wi'di  standards 
above,  that  trustees  be  appointed  to  man- 
age these  facilities  and  such  trustees  be 
responsible  for  putting  into  effect  imme- 
diate and  necessary  changes  to  insure 
proper  standards  of  care  as  an  alternative 
to  any  action  that  v.ould  otherwise  b3 
taken  under  section  1904. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  require  constant  oversight  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
"Welfare  and  the  Congress,  but  I  believe 
we  must  make  it  clear  that  Congress  i.s 
interested  not  only  in  writing  new  regu- 
lations, but  in  seeing  that  they  are  en- 
forced. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  elderly  and 
the  ill  in  need  of  long-term  care  be  as- 
sured of  humane  treatment  in  the  facil- 
ities which  the  Federal  Government 
underwrites  with  our  tax  dollars. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows : 

H.R.   5547 
A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  require  the  States  to  regu- 
late nursing  homes  more  effectively  under 
their  medicaid   programs  and  to   improve 
the  enforcement  of  such  regulation. 
Be   it  enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1902(a)      of     the     Social     Security     Act     is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (35); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (36)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (36)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 
"(37)  provide — 

"(A)  that  Inspections  of  nursing  facilities 
for  purposes  of  determining  compliance  with 
sanitation,  environmental,  patient  care, 
medical  care,  dietary  and  fire  safety  stand- 
ards under  the  plan  will  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  unified  Inspection  procedures  un- 
der which  Inspections  for  all  such  purposes 
are  made,  without  advance  notice,  in  a  single 
visit, 

"(B)  that  a  single  State  or  local  agency 
shall  be  designated  as  responsible  for  the 
regulation  of  such  facilities  and  for  deter- 
mUig  compliance  with  such  standards. 

"(C)  that  the  conduct  of  such  Inspections 
and  the  enforcement  of  such  regulation  and 
standards  will  be  the  Joint  responsibility 
of  such  single  State  or  local  agency  and  ap- 
propriate Federal  officials,  acting  In  accord- 
ance with  arrangements  entered  into  between 
such  agency  and  the  Secretary  for  this  pur- 
pose, and 
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■■(D)  that  simpUfled  inspection  forms.  In- 
dicating the  Federal.  State,  and  local  code 
and  regulation  requirements  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  nursing  farilitles  involved 
will  be  furnished  and  ni^ide  available  to  the 
public; 

"1 38 1  provide  an  effective  procedure  for  the 
mandatory  repornns:  by  inspectors  (includ- 
ing consumer  representatives),  physicians 
and  personnel  of  long-term  care  facilities  un- 
der the  plan  to  the  appropriate  ati'horitles 
and  to  the  geiierul  public,  of  any  neglect 
(physical  or  social),  abuse,  or  imsaie  or  un- 
sanitary condition  which  may  be  found  to 
e.xlst  in  any  .such  facility; 

"(39)  provide  for  the  crerit:on  of  an  om- 
budsman-ombudswoinan  system  to  receive 
and  consider  cniplaint-;  and  reports  con- 
cerning the  oper.ttion  of  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities under  the  plan  and  to  establish 
meaningful  accreditatMn  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  such  facilities;  and  for  the  cre- 
ation of  such  procedures  and  safeguards  a.^ 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  to  all  patients. 
patient  representatives,  personnel,  and  in- 
spectors (including  consumer  representa- 
tives) of  such  facilities  that  they  will  be  able 
to  make  complaints  or  reports  to  ombuds- 
men and  ombudswomen  under  that  system, 
or  to  Federal  employees  or  officials,  without 
fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal;  and 

"(40)  Provide,  for  those  long-term  care 
facilities  which  fail  to  comply  with  sanita- 
tion, environmental,  patient  care,  medical 
care,  dietary  and  fire  safety  standards,  that 

•■(A>  Trustees  be  appointed  under  the 
plan  to  manage  such  facilities,  and 

"(B)  Such  trustees  be  responsible  for  put- 
ting into  effect  immediate  and  necessary 
changes  to  Insure  proper  standards  of  care 
as  an  alternative  to  any  action  which  would 
otherwise  be  taken  under  section  I904. " 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1,  1975. 


OLIVER  J.  SEMMES.  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  J  am  proud 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Oliver  J.  Semmes,  Jr..  who 
tnily  was  an  institution  and  legend  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.  For  almost  half  a  century. 
he  served  the  city  of  Pensacola  in  many 
capacities.  During  the  14  years  he  was 
city  manager  of  Pensacola.  progress  was 
made  in  all  departments  of  city  govern- 
ment. Under  his  leadership,  a  number  of 
programs  which  greatly  improved  per- 
sonnel practices  and  morale  and  which 
contributed  to  the  efficiency  of  the  city's 
operations  were  initiated. 

These  included  adoption  of  a  40-hour 
week,  time-and-a-half  overtime  pay. 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  leave  reg- 
ulations, a  system  of  hospital  and  sur- 
gical insurance  with  major  medical  bene- 
fits, an  aggressive  safety  program,  a  sys- 
tem of  electronic  data  processing  for  the 
finance  department.  A  funding  scheme 
for  street  pavement  that  is  now  used  na- 
tionwide was  developed  under  Mr.  Sem- 
mes" leadership. 

During  his  administration  a  number  of 
new  public  buildings  were  erected  and 
community  recreation  facilities.  Includ- 
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ins  a  ba.seball  stadium  and  golf  course, 
were  provided.  An  outstanding  achieve- 
ment was  a  deep-water  terminal  of  mod- 
ern design. 

When  Mr.  Semmes  retired  from  his  job 
as  city  manager  in  1961.  he  had  held  the 
post  longer  than  any  other  city  manager 
in  any  city  of  the  State  of  Florida.  On  his 
retirement,  the  Pensacola  News-Journal 
stated: 

Semmes  inspired  and  financed  progress 
which  has  been  phenomenal  and  achieved 
this  With  little  addmonal  ta.xalion. 

Although  Mr.  Semme.s  retired  from  the 
position  01  city  manag'^r.  Pensacola  and 
the  area  continued  to  benefit  from  his 
professional  engineering  and  manage- 
ment assistance. 

I  submit  these  remarks  about  Oliver  J. 
Semmes.  Jr.  to  enrich  our  records  with 
the  deeds  of  this  fine  public  servant.  To- 
day, when  e.ach  of  us  is  challenged  with 
the  serious  problems  of  a  great  counti-y. 
I  feel  it  appropriate  to  recognize  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  man  who.  for  almost 
half  a  century,  responsibly  met  such 
challenges  and  contributed  much  to  his 
community. 


LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  GUARAN- 
TEE EMPLOYED  INVENTORS  RE- 
WARDS   FOR    INVENTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  rein- 
troducing legislation  today  to  regulate 
the  relationship  of  employed  inventors 
to  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  creativity. 

Legislation  of  the  type  which  I  am  In- 
troducing today  is  critical  if  our  tech- 
nological society  is  to  continue  to  be 
preeminant  in  the  world.  A  look  at  the 
Official  Gazette  of  the  U.S.  Patent  Office, 
though  continuing  to  bulge  with  new  in- 
ventions, indicates  that  these  inventions 
are  more  and  more  the  product  of  for- 
eign innovators.  Today  over  a  third  of 
the  filings  which  this  document  records 
are  for  inventions  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  light 
of  the  importance  of  high  technology 
exports  in  our  balance  of  trade,  we  must 
reverse  this  trend. 

In  our  country  today,  most  inventions 
are  the  product  of  employed  inventors, 
inventors  who  are  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment  to  assign  in  ad- 
vance their  rights  to  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  and  creativity.  This  has  lead  a 
number  of  commentators  to  conclude 
that  our  falling  creativity  is  a  function 
of  this  lack  of  full  remuneration  for  cre- 
ative achievement.  I  concur  with  this 
view. 

I  have  therefore,  authored  this  act  to 
speak  to  this  need.  In  summary,  this  leg- 
islation creates  a  structure  within  which 
the  interests  of  employers  and  employee- 
inventors  are  given  appropriate  protec- 
tion Section  414  guarantees  that  an  em- 
ployed inventor  is  "entitled  to  adequate 
compensation  for  his  service  invention." 
"Adequate"  compensation  is  to  "repre- 
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sent  the  fair  market  value  of  the  employ- 
er's exclusive  right  to  the  invention  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  following  factors: 
First,  the  position  and  duties  of  the  em- 
ployee, and  second,  the  degree  to  which 
the  operations  of  the  employer  contrib- 
uted to  the  making  of  the  invention." 
This  legislation  further  provides  in  sec- 
tion 435  for  the  creation  of  a  mediation 
board  in  the  Patent  Office  to  settle  dis- 
putes over  the  application  of  these  stand- 
ard.^. Section  436  makes  available  judi- 
cial review  to  the  parties  in  the  event 
that  mediation  has  proved  inadequate 
but  only  after  exhaustion  of  the  admin- 
istrative remedy. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  say 
again  that  this  is  needed  and  timely  leg- 
islation. It  is  traditional  good  sense  that 
a  man  will  only  produce  if  he  is  guaran- 
teed the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  In  a 
technical  society  like  our  own  we  must 
insure  that  those  who  forward  out  tech- 
nology are  adequately  compensated  for 
their  unique  contributions. 


ERTS  PUTS  THE  WHOLE  EARTH 
UNDER  A  MICROSCOPE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fortune 
magazine  in  its  February  issue,  explores 
the  contributions  being  made  by  the 
Earth  resources  technology  satellite  pro- 
gram. Over  $2  million  worth  of  satellite 
images,  the  article  by  Gene  Bylinsky 
points  out,  have  been  sold  to  commercial 
users.  Yet  the  full  potential  of  Earth 
I'esource  surveys  remains  to  be  tapped. 
ERTS-B  currently  in  operation,  now  re- 
named Landsat-B.  will  be  replaced  in 
1977  by  Landsat-C  with  increased  capa- 
bility. Tliis  definitive  article  on  the  NASA 
Earth  resources  program  again  demon- 
strates how  space  program  derived  tech- 
nology and  space  base  system,  are  con- 
tributing directly  to  the  quahty  of  our 
lives  and  our  economic  well-being.  I  com- 
mend this  important  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public: 

ERT.-i  Puts  the  Whole  Earth  Under  a 

Microscope 

I  By  Gene  Bylinsky ) 

(NAS.\s  first  resources  satellite  is  opening 
great  vistas  in  mineral  prospecting,  agricul- 
ture,  map   making,   and   other   fields.) 

One  of  the  strangest  and  most  forbidding 
places  on  earth  Is  a  huge  salt  desert  called 
the  Great  Kavir.  which  lies  between  the 
populous  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
Iran.  It  Is  covered  with  treacherous  salt 
swamps  and  deep  depressions  hidden  by  a 
brittle  salt  crust  that  can  collapse  beneath 
the  footfall  of  a  man.  Underground  water 
tmpredlctably  swells  the  spongy  land,  set- 
ting off  streams  of  brine.  In  the  past,  only 
occasional  camel  caravans  ventured  Into  this 
desolate  scene,  and  some  are  said  to  have 
vanished  without  a  trace.  For  centuries,  pru- 
dent travelers  have  chosen  to  go  500  miles 
out  of  their  way  rather  than  cross  the 
dangerous  desert. 

Shortly  after  rocketing  from  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base  in  California  two  and  a  half 
years  ago.  the  Earth  Resources  Technology 
Satellite    began    crossing    the    Great    Kavlr 
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once  every  eighteen  days,  taking  pictures  of 
the  land  below.  At  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey s  headquarters  In  Reston.  Vlrglna,  Daniel 
Krinsley.  a  geologist,  studied  the  Images.  Ho 
was  able  for  the  first  time  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  hazardous  areas  and  to  trace 
a  route  for  an  all-weather  I'oad  through  the 
C'ireat  Kavlr.  He  then  flew  to  Iran  and  ex- 
plored the  salt  desert  by  helicopter  to  con- 
firm the  route.  Thanks  to  the  satellite's  pic- 
tures and  Krlnsley's  work,  the  Iranians  are 
studying  the  possibility  of  spanning  the 
great  salt  desert  with  a  six-lane  highway. 

"NOW    WE    SEE    THE    ELEPHANT" 

Becatise  of  the  desert's  vast  size,  discover- 
ing Its  secrets  by  conventional  aerial  photog- 
raphy would  have  been  prohibitively  time- 
consuming  and  expensive.  The  achievement 
typifies  the  remarkable  contributions  of  the 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite,  better 
known  as  ERTS-1.  Launched  by  NASA  to 
determine  just  how  effectively  the  earth's 
resources  could  be  surveyed  from  space,  it 
makes  great  sweeps  from  pole  to  pole,  view- 
ing every  section  of  the  earth  except  small 
areas  near  the  poles  themselves.  Before  it 
was  launched,  U.S.  scientists  thought  the 
satellite  would  provide  experimental  data 
useful  mainly  to  federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  departments.  But 
the  satellite's  sterling  performance  and  the 
wide  applications  that  have  been  found  for 
its  data  liave  surprised  and  delighted  its 
designers. 

ERTS  Is  opening  tip  great  new  vistas  In 
map  making,  geology,  and  mineral  explora- 
tion. It  is  proving  helpful  In  assessing  the 
condition  of  crops,  timberlands,  water  sup- 
plies, and  many  other  resources.  Some  scien- 
tists liken  the  satellite's  contribution  to  the 
invention  of  the  microscope.  This  time,  the 
whole  earth  is  under  a  microscope.  Sam  M. 
Pickering  Jr..  Georgia's  state  geologist  who 
has  worked  extensively  with  the  satellite's 
data,  says:  "Before  ERTS-l.  we  were  crawl- 
ing over  an  elephant's  skin  with  a  magnify- 
ing glass.  Now  we  see  the  elephant." 

In  terms  of  potential  economic  payoff, 
ERTS  may  be  the  most  Important  spacecraft 
ever  launched.  It  Is  the  first  harbinger  of 
those  long-talked-about  but  elusive  benefits 
of  space  research.  More  than  110  countries, 
including  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
Clilna.  have  purchased  ERTS  pictures,  and 
hundreds  of  scientists  from  corporations, 
universities,  and  government  agencies  have 
taken  courses  on  how  to  use  the  data.  Can- 
ada and  Brazil  have  built  their  own  multi- 
million-dollar receiving  stations  and  get  im- 
ages from  the  satellite  at  little  cost  to  them. 
Italy  Is  building  a  station,  Iran  and  Zaire 
are  each  planning  one.  and  many  other  coun- 
tries, Including  West  Germany  and  Japan,  are 
interested  In  the  Idea. 

A     MAGIC    MIRROR    IN     ORBIT 

In  large  measure,  the  satellite  owes  its 
success  to  the  four  remarkable  "eyes"  of  Its 
electro-optical  Imaging  system.  This  is  the 
"multlspectral  scanner."  which  consists  of 
a  mirror  that  oscillates  Inside  a  telescope 
and  is  connected  by  glass  fibers  to  light  de- 
tectors. (A  more  conventional  video  system 
had  to  be  turned  off  early  in  the  flight  be- 
cau.se  of  a  circuit  failure.)  As  the  satellite 
pa.sses  over  the  earth,  the  mirror  faces  a 
continuous  strip  of  land  115  miles  wide.  When 
light  reflected  by  objects  below  hits  the  mir- 
ror, it  is  conducted  by  the  glass  fibers  through 
four  color  filters  to  the  photoelectric  de- 
tectors. Each  filter  lets  through  only  a  nar- 
row band  of  the  light  spectrum.  The  detectors 
tluis  see  the  image  simultaneously  in  differ- 
int  wavelengths. 

Scientists  chose  to  record  images  In  two 
visible  and  two  Infrared  bands  Just  beyond 
what  the  human  eye  can  see.  They  selected 
these  bands  in  order  to  make  various  classes 
of  objects  more  visible.  Vegetation,  for  In- 
.«tance.  stands  out  especially  well  in  infra- 
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red,  while  rocks  are  more  visible   in  other 
spectral  regions. 

The  aystem  can  even  distinguish  amoni; 
different  kinds  of  vegetation.  Wheat,  for  ex- 
ample, reflects  light  differently  than  corn. 
Each  class  of  objects  on  earth  possesses  Ha 
own  distinctive  fingerprint,  or  "spectral  sig- 
nature," determined  by  its  atomic  and  mo- 
lecular structure.  The  multlspectral  scanner 
picks  up  these  signatures  as  electronic  sig- 
nals— voltage  variations  in  Its  light  detec- 
tors. The  signals  are  then  transformed  into 
a  digital  format  aboard  the  satellite  and 
telemetered  to  earth,  where  they  are  recorded 
on  magnetic  tape. 

BETTER    THAN    THE    BEST    C.\MET!.\S 

Technicians  at  NASA  can  then  construct 
a  photograph-like  negative  from  the  elec- 
tronic signals  in  each  spectral  band.  They 
may  assign  colors  to  the  negatives  and  pro- 
duce "false  color"  prints  highlighting  the 
different  types  of  objects  shown.  In  addi- 
tion, the  magnetic  tapes  can  be  manipulated 
by  computers — without  the  need  to  print  a 
picture  first.  For  instance,  using  the  differ- 
ent electronic  signatures  registered  on  tape, 
a  computer  program  can  print  out  the  total 
acreage  of,  say,  wheat,  corn,  or  coniferous 
or  deciduous  trees.  As  many  as  thirteen  diff- 
erent types  of  vegetation  and  soil  have  been 
classified  by  computers  i  i  i  single  are.i.  Gen- 
eral Electric,  builder  of  ERTS-1,  has  a  sys- 
tem that  extracts  data  from  computerized 
images  In  seconds  and  displays  them  on  a 
TV-like  screen  and  on  paper  with  printers 
and  plotters.  As  NASA  Administrator  James 
C.  Fletcher  puts  It:  "We  see  things  from  the 
ERTS  perspective  that  we've  never  seen  be- 
fore with  the  best  cameras  or  the  sharpest 
eyes." 

This  novel  approach  to  processing  pictorial 
information  electronically  hints  at  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  system.  When  fully 
developed,  ERTS  could  provide  nothing  less 
than  a  continuing,  automated  Inventory  of 
many  of  the  world'.s  resources.  It  has  the 
sharpest  eyesight  of  any  civilian  satellite 
launched  so  far.  Enlargements  of  its  images 
can  show  objects  as  small  as  200  feet  on 
a  side,  say.  a  big  building  or  a  pond  slightly 
larger  than  an  acre.  To  be  sure,  this  is  far 
below  the  capability  of  spy  satellites,  who.se 
cameras  can  make  out  numbers  on  an  auto- 
mobile license  plate.  At  this  point,  however, 
a  resource-surveying  satellite  does  not  need 
a  spy  satellite's  fine  vision.  U.sers  would  be 
hopelessly  swamped  with  data  they  couldn't 
process. 

The  most  obvious  application  of  the  satel- 
lite's pictures  is  in  map  making.  Alden  P. 
Colvocoresses,  a  cartographer  with  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  says  that  before  ERTS 
was  launched,  many  map  makers  were  skep- 
tical about  the  ability  of  an  untested  con- 
traption— "a  little  mirror  in  space" — to 
produce  Images  with  the  demanding  fidelity 
and  geometric  precision  required  for  map 
making.  To  the  cartographers'  delight,  how- 
ever, the  scanner  reprodticed  scenes  on  earth 
without  the  distortions  present  in  aerial 
photographs  taken  from  relatively  low  leveis. 

Prom  567  miles  above  the  earth,  the  satel- 
lite can  depict  an  area  about  the  size  of 
Maryland  on  a  1:1,000,000  scale  (one  inch 
equals  about  sixteen  miles)  in  its  true  shape 
as  if  It  were  a  plane.  "The  resulting  image," 
says  Colvocoresses,  "Is  for  practical  purposes 
orthopraphlc  [I.e.,  an  observer  .sees  each 
point  as  if  he  were  directly  above  it  |  and  can 
be  readily  turned  Into  a  usable  map." 

RE-EXPLORING  ANTARCTICA 

ERTS  Images  115  miles  on  a  side  cur.  easily 
be  put  together  to  form  maps  of  wh.ole  coun- 
tires  and  continents.  A  mosaic  of  the  U.S. 
that  would  have  required  100,000  aerial 
photographs  was  constructed  with  fewer  than 
600  images.  Cartographers  have  found  the 
images  suitable  for  accurate  mapping  up  to 
the  1:250,000  scale  (one  Inch  equals  four 
miles) — a  worldwide  standard  for  meciuini- 
scale  maps.  For  larger-scale  maps,  aerial  pho- 
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tography  still  holds  an  advantage  because  of 
its  finer  resolution.  But  even  large-scale 
niups  of  wilderness  areas  have  ixeii  revised 
from  d.Tta  revealed  by  ERTS. 

Using  .satellite  imagery,  the  Bolivian  gov- 
ernment ha.s  prepared  the  most  accur.ite  man 
e.er  made  of  the  country,  including  son-e 
previcjuf-ly  uncharted  lakes.  Brazilians  af- 
tlicted  with  land-speculating  fever  buy  and 
.s^ll  lumks  of  'heir  country's  little-explored 
interior  on  the  ba.sis  of  satellite  pictures.  In 
Antirctica.  where  tile  U.S.  has  spent  years 
and  millions  of  dollars  mapping  the  huge 
continent  with  aerial  photography,  ERTS 
has  discovered  whole  mountain  ranges  and 
has  Indicated  the  need  to  redraw  maps  cover- 
ing abotit  1,200  miles  of  the  coa-st.  Even  in  a 
stale  as  well  known  as  Massachttsetts,  the 
satellite  has  detected  striking  inaccuracies 
on  conventional  small-scale  maps  of  the 
co:^stline. 

As  one  map  maker  puts  it.  ERTS  dees  away 
with  "  scLssor  cartograpliy" — maps  compiled 
from  secondhand  reports  and  cllppi  gs  Irom 
older  maps.  The  satellite  also  introduces  the 
revolutionary  concept  of  mapping  the  earth 
automatically,  in  days  instead  of  the  years 
consumed  by  conventional  techniques.  Even 
now,  maps  can  be  made  from  ERTS  ima'^-i 
rapidly  and  inexpensively.  In  Bangladesh, 
for  example  one  map  maker  took  a  slide 
made  from  an  ERTS  picture,  projected  it  o;i 
a  huge  piece  of  paper  hung  on  a  wall,  and  in 
sixteen  hours,  with  colored  pencils,  produced 
a  land-use  map  of  a  portion  of  the 
country.  .  .  . 


BERKLEY   BEARS    ARE    STILL 
CHAMPS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedjiesday,  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  the  outstanding  feats  of  a 
group  of  young  men  in  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District.  These  young  men.  better 
known  as  the  Berkley  Bears,  have  brought 
about  a  resurgence  of  interest  and  pride 
in  the  school  system  and  the  community 
of  Berkley,  Mich.  The  achievements  and 
spirit  of  these  young  men  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  they  won  25  straight 
basketball  games  and  finished  the  season 
with  a  distinguished  25  to  1  record. 

The  people  in  my  district  are  proud  of 
Berkley  Senior  High  School  and  proud  of 
the  fine  young  men  who  "gave  their  all". 
The  coach  of  this  fine  team  is  Steve 
Rhoads.  He  has  assembled  a  well-disci- 
plined, well-drilled,  and  talented  team. 

The  team  is  led  by  its  All-American 
6-foot.  8 '2-inch  center,  Bruce  Flowers, 
who  has  captured  the  hearts  and  appre- 
ciation of  thousands  of  fans  who  have 
flocked  to  see  Bruce  and  liis  teammate.-, 
play  this  past  season. 

Of  course,  basketball  is  not  a  one-man 
sport.  The  city  of  Berkley  was  proud  also 
to  be  ably  represented  on  the  court  by 
the  following  players:  Dan  Baran,  Pat 
Davenport,  Alan  Davis.  Mark  Duckett. 
Tom  Halbrook.  Chris  Izzi,  Ed  Kondrat, 
Ross  Potter.  Mike  Scully,  Jim  Steffen. 
John  Waring.  Phil  Watts,  and  Mike  Wil- 
liamson. 

I  cannot  let  the  efforts  of  these  true 
sportsmen  go  unnoticed.  We  are  all  proud 
of  their  achievements  and  in  my  eyes,  the 
Berkley  Bears  are  still  champs. 
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PRESERVATION  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION   OF    URBAN    HOUSING 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

ir   stv:   YORK 
i:-    THE  HOUtiE  OF  RI  PRESKM  A  1  :\  Ir  S 

Wedne<;dav    Marih  26.  1975 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr  Speaker,  New 
York  City  nov,  has  an  cstnnaied  3  mil- 
lion re.siuenU  living  in  sub.slandard 
dwellings  and  it  has  become  clear  thai 
the  pre.<;eivation,  maintenance  ?nd  re- 
habilitation of  o'jr  dwindling  housing 
stock  mu.st  receive  our  highest  priority 
during  the  second  half  of  the  I970's. 

If  we  are  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
housing  deterioration  and  abandon- 
ment, we  must  becin  to  develop  pro- 
grams that  will  generate  strong,  com- 
munity based  housin','  rehabilitation 
agencies  so  that  residents  with  the 
greatest  knowledge  of  local  neighbor- 
hood problems  can  begin  to  take  a  more 
meaningful  role  in  planning  and  de- 
veloping their  o-.vn  future.s  within  a 
growing  city 

While  the  !ani:u-T'e  contained  ;n  the 
new  Hoasing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  and  the  cuy'.s  application  for 
first  year  community  development  funds 
does  recognize  this  fact.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion's draft  proposal  goes  far  enough  in 
these  areas. 

Within  the  area  which  I  represent 
there  are  several  neighborhoods  that  are 
facing  an  epidemic  ot  housing  abandon- 
ment. 

Community  groups  have  organized  to 
prevent  deterioration  and  to  work  to- 
gether to  develop  plans  to  improve  their 
own  neighborhood  but  m  many  cases 
this  draft  propo.sal  will  not  provide  the 
assistance  so  vital  for  the  long  term 
sui'vival  of   their  efforts. 

The  Los  Sures  Project  which  seeks  to 
stem  the  tide  of  deterioration  of  Wil- 
liamsburg's Soutli.side  is  one  of  these 
projects. 

Here  we  see  a  community  based  group 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  their  neigh- 
borhood fighting  against  time  to  .save 
their  community. 

The  Los  Suies  Project  has  not  been 
included  in  the  City's  Community  De- 
velopment Application. 

Witlaoui  a  formal  and  definite  com- 
mitment by  the  city  to  fund  Los  Sures 
out  of  Capital  Budget  funds — Line  HD- 
78 — which  has  not  been  forthcoming,  it 
is  essential  that  Los  Sures  be  included 
in  the  city's  application. 

If  Los  Sures  is  not  f imded  this  year  the 
abandoned  housing  which  can  now  be 
speedily  converted  to  decent  housing  will 
disappear  beneath  either  the  wrecker's 
ball  or  will  become  so  deteriorated  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional 
funds  will  be  needed  to  accomplish  what 
can  now  be  done  relatively  inexpensively. 
At  the  other  end  of  Williamsburg,  the 
St.  Nicholas  Housing  Association  is  at- 
tempting to  overcome  the  problems  of 
red-Uning  and  disinvestment  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  association  is  actively  seeking  to 
coordinate  the  various  financial,  insur- 
ance and  governmental  forces  that  effect 
their  neighborhood  and  Is  working  hard 
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toward  the  preservation,  maintenance, 
and  improvement  of  their  community's 
housing  stock.  The  city  should  approve 
the  application  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hoas- 
ing A.'^sociation  for  first  year  develop- 
ment funds  for  $150,000  as  part  of  other 
mini-preservation  programs  wiii-h  rely 
on  community  intervention  and  the  man- 
agement of  abandoned  proi>er:y 

The  Willii.msbur-^  communit.\  has 
been  conspicuously  ab.^ent  as  recipients 
of  housing  funds  in  the  pas^  It  is  iiigh 
time  that  housing  rehabilitation  funds 
be  made  available  to  this  ethnically 
hetcrotjenenu.^;  area  who.-e  vitality  and 
viability  few  communities  in  New  York 
can  match. 

It  is  cs.sentuil  fur  the  future  of  tlu  Wil- 
liamsburg community  that  both  Los 
Sures  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Housintr  Ak- 
-o'^iation  be  iissiirnod  funding  this  year. 
Two  other  neigh'oorhoods  should  be 
gi\en  prime  coa^ideration  for  funding 
under  the  Community  Development  Act. 
The  Gicenpoint-Northside  Commu- 
nity has  been  promised  additional  infill 
hou.sins^  along  the  li.ncs  of  the  successful 
housing  built  as  a  result  of  the  No:th- 
side  di;pute  last  year. 

The  City  Planning  Commis.sion  ii.-,elf 
recommend  the  development  of  new  in- 
fill hoasing  in  its  Greenpoint  stud}  re- 
leased last  year. 

The  city's  application  contains  no 
fundin.g  requests  for  infill  housin.u  for 
this  community  contending  that  no  spe- 
cific sites  were  put  forward  b.\  the  com- 
mimity. 

However,  sites  were  mentioned  ir,  tiie 
study  produced  by  this  Planniiu'  Com- 
mission. These  were  the  same  sites  along 
tlie  southern  rim  of  McCarren  Park 
which  were  recommended  by  the  North- 
side  Community  Development  Council. 
Since  it  is  clear  that  both  the  city  and 
the  connnunity  know  exactly  which"  sites 
.siiould  be  developed  in  this  area  for  in- 
fill housing  the  city  has  an  obligation  to 
live  up  to  its  community  contained  in 
the  Greenpoint  study. 

Fort  Greene  is  the  .second  nei;^hbor- 
hood  which  the  city  has  not  included  in 
its  application  because  of  tiie  absence 
of  specific  sites. 

The  city  planning  commi.ssion  s  block 
grant  application  states  that  although 
the  Fort  Green  community  is  suitable 
for  rehabilitation  no  sites  were  presented 
and.  tlierefore.  funding  will  not  be  made 
available  to  the  Fort  Greene  Co.mmunity 
Corp. 

The  overriding  fact  is  that  the  city  has 
acknowledged  the  need  for  rehabihta- 
tion.  It  Ls  aLso  obvious  that  the  city 
knows  which  buildings  within  the  com- 
munity are  locally  or  federally  owned 
and  which  buildings  when  rehabihtated 
could  be  offered  for  sale  to  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families. 

I  urge  that  moneys  be  set  aside  for  the 
Fort  Greene  community  to  begin  to  de- 
velop plans  for  rehabilitation  in  this 
area. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  recommend 
that  community  block  grants  for  hous- 
ing assistance  payments  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  conversion  of  single  room 
occupancy  hotels  In  Brooklyn  Heights 
into  decent  housing  for  the  elderly  with 
supportive  services  provided  as  part  of 
the  housing  package. 
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Brooklyn  Heights  has  seven  such  hotels 
which  are  under  severe  social  and  finan- 
cial pressure. 

Increasing  economic  pressure  is  forc- 
ing some  owners  to  convert  to  other  uses 
As  a  result,  long-term  elderly  tenants  are 
being  forced  out  of  tlieir  homes. 

As  everyone  knows,  hoasing  at  rents 
liicse  iXKjr  elderly  tenants  can  afford,  is 
practically  nonexistant.  Many  of  these 
tenants  exist  solely  on  social  security  or 
SSI  which  seldom  t(;t.-!!s  more  than  $200 
por  month 

.Althouf^h  the  city's  iipplication  rccom- 
mei:ds  demonstration  SRO  projects 
through  .section  107  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act.  there  are 
many  SRO  s  m  the  city  which  should  be 
picservcd  r.s  housing  for  its  present  oc- 
cupants throu;;h  moderate  or  sub.stantial 
rehabilitation  and  which  could  be  up- 
;^radcd  through  community  development 
funds  and  housing  a.ssistance  payments 
I  urge  that  such  funds  be  made  available 
to  communiti  sponsors  and  private  de- 
veloper.- for  the  upgrading  of  these  facil- 
ities. 

Beyond  these  specifics.  I  share  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  Pratt  Conference 
Coalition  about  the  lack  of  programs  to 
rehabilitate  the  thousands  of  deterior- 
ated and  abandoned  one-  to  four-famih 
dwellings  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  v.ell  known  that  one  abandoned 
home  can  have  devastating  effects  upon 
lormerly  good  and  stable  blocks, 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  Pratt 
Conference  and  support  their  program 
which  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  for  low-interest  rehabili- 
tation loans  for  the  refurbishing  of  this 
type  of  property.  Funds  should  be  allo- 
cated in  the  amounts  of  a  million  dollars 
for  a  construction  loan  fund  and  2.5  mil- 
lion for  rehabilitation  and  acquisition 
purposes. 

I  think  the  most  \ital  long-term  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Pratt  Conference  is 
their  request  that  community  develop- 
ment funds  be  made  available  to  train 
community  groups  as  sponsors,  manag- 
ers, and  developers  of  abandoned  housing 
units.  This  investment  in  the  native  re- 
sources and  skills  of  our  local  neighbor- 
hoods will  have  a  long-terra  beneficial 
effect  and  the  acquisition  and  renova- 
tion of  abandoned  property  will  be 
accelerated. 

Lastly,  I  strongly  disagree  with  the 
city's  mtention  not  to  fimd  the  emer- 
gency repair  program  tlrrough  Federal 
community  development  moneys.  This 
program  was  once  funded  through 
Model  City's  appropriations.  Although, 
emergency  repair  is  only  a  palliative  ac- 
tion, thousands  of  poor  New  Yorkers  de- 
pend on  this  program  when  they  have 
no  heat  or  hot  water  due  to  boiler  break- 
down or  the  lack  of  oil.  Emergency  re- 
pair steps  in  and  will  repair  a  boiler  or 
deliver  oil  when  the  owner  refuses  or  Is 
financially  unable  to  assume  his  respon- 
sibility in  this  regard. 

Delivered  were  2.6  million  gallons  of 
oil  under  this  program  between  July  and 
January,  double  the  year  before.  These 
figures  clearly  show  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing this  program. 

A  building  In  trouble  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  slumlord  operation  or  that  of 
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a  responsible  owner  feeling  the  brunt  of 
poor  economic  climate  including  high 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  and  a 
controlled  rent  base  too  low  to  meet  his 

expenses;  the  city  steps  in  in  either  case. 

case.  . 

The  emergency  repair  program  is  the 
only  program  that  tenants  of  buildings 
in  trouble  can  turn  to  and,  although  an- 
other solution  may  be  needed  to  quickly 
identifv  problem  buildings  and  to  effec- 
tively enforce  needed  repairs  to  a  given 
unit  by  its  owner,  the  emergency  repair 
program  should  be  there  to  make  the 
needed  repairs  whenever  a  landlord  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  do  so. 

Tenants  who  face  the  prospect  of  no 
heat  or  hot  water  on  a  blustery  winter's 
dav  or  have  a  cracked  ceiling  or  inopera- 
tive toilet  that  has  not  received  atten- 
tion in  months,  deserve  the  assurance 
that  the  emergency  repair  program  will 
be  there  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
I  therefore  urge  that  the  emergency  pro- 
gram be  funded  to  the  full  extent  that 
it  w  as  during  past  Model  Cities  program. 


SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL  ANT) 
RECLAMATION  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
veek  in  his  regular  report  to  his  con- 
stituents, my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Dan  Daniel,  set  forth  his  position 
on  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act.  It  is  a  position  to  which 
a  number  of  us  adhered.  While  feeling 
the  need  for  controls,  we  could  not  in 
good  conscience  vote  to  increase  the  cost 
of  energy  in  these  times  of  national  eco- 
nomic distress. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  his  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

Surface    Mining    Control    and 
Reclamation    Act 

This  week  the  House  passed,  again,  the 
Svirface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act.  The  Senate  has  already  acted  on  similar 
legislation,  and  the  measure  will  soon  go  to 
the  President. 

Hopefully,  he  will  again,  as  he  did  last 
year,  veto  the  measure. 

No  one  argues  that  some  sort  of  change 
Is  needed  In  this  regard.  But  ample  evidence 
exists  that  this  bill  is  not  what  we  need. 

Billions  of  tons  of  coal — coal  desperately 
needed  in  this  day  of  high  petroleum  prices 
and  high  electric  rates — lies  just  beneath  the 
.surface  In  the  United  States,  and  it  must  be 
dug  to  literally  keep  our  country  going. 

If  this  legislation  becomes  law,  most  of 
that  coal  wUl  remain  just  where  it  is  today, 
and  where  It  has  been  for  mUlions  of  years. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  major  use 
of  surface-mined  coal  Is  to  produce  electric- 
ity. I  need  not  tell  you  what  has  happened 
to  costs  in  that  area  already,  and  there  Is 
no  Justification  for  raising  the  price  of  this 
necessity,  when  It  is  already  too  high. 

This  bill  win  force  the  price  of  coal  higher. 
The  result  will  be  higher  electric  bills — 
higher  heating  costs,  and  high  production 
cost. 

Just  as  Important,  however^and  perhaps 
of  greater  Importance,  given  the  possibility 
of  relmpositlon   of   an   oU   embargo   at   the 
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whim  of  oil  exporters — Is  the  damaging  ef- 
fect this  bill  will  have  on  the  raw  material 
for  energy  production. 

For  If  this  bill  becomes  law.  It  wUl  cost  the 
economy  mllUona  of  tons  of  coal  production 
each  year. 

Given  the  current  aggressiveness  of  the 
extreme  environmentalists  and  the  potential 
for  mischief  written  Into  this  law,  you  can 
reasonably  assume  the  losses  will  be  excep- 
tional. 

How  does  this  loss  translate  Into  terms  of 
the  economy? 

It  means  the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs. 
It  means  that  bUUons  of  dollars  In  pur- 
chasing power  wUl  be  lost  from  the  Gross 
National  Product. 

It  means  that  additional  oil  m\ist  be  im- 
ported dally,  and  at  present  prices,  that  rep- 
resents an  enormous  addition  to  the  stead- 
ily growing  deficit  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Aside  from  these  losses,  which  our  nation 
can  Ul  afford,  there  are  other  portions  of  this 
bill  which  fly  In  the  face  of  reason.  On  the 
one  hand,  Members  of  Congress  are  calling 
daily  for  abolishment  or  restriction  by  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  and  then  they  pass  this  bill 
which  builds  a  new  bureaucracy  with  out- 
rageous regulatory  authority. 

The  bill  by-passes  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  states  to  control  these  oper- 
ations within  their  borders,  Y  imposing  fed- 
eral requirements. 

Already  32  States  have  laws  regarding  strip 
mining,  yet  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  lias 
decided  that  Washington  can  do  it  better — 
a  statement  not  borne  out  by  past  expeil- 
ence. 

Further,  once  a  mine  operator  has  com- 
piled with  all  the  regulations — assuming  this 
is  possible — and  has  obtained  the  necessary 
permits  to  mine  coal,  he  still  remains  vulner- 
able to  citizen  suits. 

If  ever  legislation  was  devised  with  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  choking  off  an  indus- 
try, the  Surface  Mining  Act  Is  it. 

The  question  now  is,  though,  wli.-it  do  we 
do  now? 

If  there  Is  one  thing  we  have  learned  in  the 
past  two  years,  it  Is  that  ours  in  an  energy 
economy. 

Nothing  moves  without  power  to  move  It. 

Yet,  the  extreme  environmentalists  and 
ecologlsts — well-meaning  though  some  of 
them  may  be — are  rapidly  destroying  or  im- 
peding most  energy  development. 

They  do  not  like  hydro-electric  dams,  be- 
cause of  damage  to  the  ecology. 

They  do  not  like  nuclear  energy  plants,  be- 
cause they  may  at  some  time  be  hazardous. 

They  do  not  like  off-shore  drilling  for  oil 
and  gas. 

They  do  not  like  refineries  for  petroleum 
products. 

And  if  someone  ever  devises  a  feasible  sys- 
tem for  large-scale  use  of  windmills,  you  ha-,  e 
the  feeling  they  won't  like  that,  either. 

The  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
direction  we  are  now  headed  for  Is  that  it 
they  have  their  way,  there  will  soon  be  no 
more  print  or  electronic  media  capable  of 
carrying  their  caterwauling. 

We  may  all  take  comfort  from  the  thought 
as  we  starve  and  freeze  In  the  dark. 


GEOTHERMAL    ENERGY    PRICE 
DOtTBLES 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  central  Issues  we  face  as  we  deal 
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with  the  energy  problem  is  the  windfall 
profits  for  the  oil  industry  that  result 
from  allowing  the  OPEC  cartel  to  set 
the  price  of  domestic  oil  There  seems 
to  be  widespread  agreement  in  this  body 
that  these  windfall  profits  mast  be 
curbed,  eitlier  through  a  windfall  profits 
tax,  as  the  administration  proposes,  or 
through  a  price  rollback  like  the  one 
Congress  passed  last  year. 

One  issue  that  has  not  received  as 
much  attention  is  the  effect  of  OPEC 
pricing  on  tlie  prices  of  nonoil  fuels  such 
as  coal.  If  the  monopoly  price  that  OPEC 
sets  for  imported  oil  artificially  raises  the 
price  of  domestic  oil,  it  also  artificially 
raises  the  price  of  fuel  substitutes- 
coal,  uncontrolled  natural  gas,  and  now 
geothermal  energy.  This  creates  wind- 
fall profits  for  the  owners  of  those  re- 
sources, often  the  same  giant  oil  compa- 
nies that  reap  windfall  profits  from 
OPEC  pricing  of  petroleum  production. 

The  following  article  by  Stuart  Auer- 
bach  of  the  Washington  Post  describes 
liow  Union  Oil  has  doubled  the  price  of 
steam  sold  to  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
in  San  Francisco.  Union  Oil  does  not 
even  pretend  that  the  price  hike  is  justi- 
fied bv  increased  costs;  Union's  contract 
with  P.G.  &  E.  simply  ties  the  price  of 
geothermal  energy  to  the  price  of  oil. 
When  OPEC  raises  oil  prices.  Union 
rai.ses  the  price  of  steam. 

I  am  inserting  this  article  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  rny  col- 
leagues: 

GlOTHERMAL     ENERGY     PRICE     DOUBLES 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

.S.\N  Francisco.— Union  Oil  Co.  doubled 
the  price  this  year  for  the  steam  it  extracts 
from  deep  within  the  eartl.  to  help  heat  and 
light  San  Francisco. 

But  the  oil  company  acknowledged  that 
the  sharp  price  increase  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  increases  In  the  cost  of  getting  the 
steam  from  a  vast  field  of  undergioiind 
steam  known  as  the  Geysers  90  miles  norih 
of  here. 

Instead,  under  a  16-year-old  contract  th.-it 
Union  Oil  has  with  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Co.,  the  cost  of  the  steam  is  pegged  to  the 
price  of  gas  and  oil,  which  has  more  than 
quadrupled   in    tlie    last   year. 

•The  doubled  price  of  geothermal  w.is  due 
solely  to  the  escalator  clause  (ni  the  con- 
tract). In  1974  the  cost  of  oil  and  gas  ro-se 
dramatically."  said  Harold  Slpe.  a  staff  mem- 
ber with  the  California  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. 

■They  base  the  cost  of  steam  to  us  on  whnt 
we  pay  for  fossil  fuel'  said  Larry  McDonnell, 
a  PG&E  spokesman. 

This  pricing  pattern  has  naiionul  sig- 
nificance since  steam  trapped  in  pools 
beneath  the  earth — known  a.s  geothermal 
energy — is  considered  as  an  alternate,  en- 
vironmentally clean,  and  possibly  less  ex- 
pensive form  of  energy  than  oil  or  ga.s. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, in  a  December.  1973,  staff  r.'port.  es- 
timated that  geothermal  energy  could  sup- 
ply the  total  electric  needs  of  the  nation 
for  as  long  as  1,000  years.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mittee said,  'geothermal  energy  is  the  lowest 
cost  I  way]  of  any  known  method  of  produc- 
ing electricity." 

So  far,  San  Francisco  is  tlie  only  city  in 
the  nation  to  get  any  portion  of  its  heat  and 
light  from  geothermal  energy.  The  portion  is 
small — PG&E  figures  it  amounts  to  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  power  used  by  the  city — 
but  it  could  grow  as  more  turbines  are  added 
near  the  Geysers  to  take  advantage  of  added 
wells    now    being    drilled.    Moreover,    other 
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areas   axe   looking  to   geothermal    steam    (■ 
piipply  some  of  their  enerpy  needs. 

By  late  this  spring,  said  C«rel  Otte,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Union  Oils 
iieotbermal  division,  the  Geysers  should 
produce  enough  steam  to  supply  electrical 
needs  of  a  city  of  5O0.000.  San  fYanclsco  has 
A  p<>pulanon  of  about  700. CXX) 

Uuioa  OU  and  PG.S.E  otJici.tl.s  ciefended 
tiieir  pricing  practice  for  geothermal  enerk'v 
as  tlie  only  loelcal  way.  considering  that 
V.  hen  the  or!;;lnal  coiitrart  was  signed  In 
1953  there  wa-  no  way  of  kn'wing  whether 
the  steum  beueath  the  Geysers  could  be  used 
to  produce  electricity. 

Tyiri^;  the  price  of  tiie  -t*nni  lo  the  cu.-.i  if 
developing  the  Geyser  fields  and  drilling  the 
hrst  wells  would  have  been  so  expensive  "that 
PG&E  might  not  have  stood  still  for  the 
costs.-  said  John  Robinsop  of  Union  Oil. 

He  called  the  price  of  steam  "a  hell  of  a 
bargain"  for  PGcScE.  Bui  he  declined  to  give 
ro6t  and  profit  flgures  that  could  show  ho» 
much  U"lon  Oil  is  making  on  the  deal. 

"We  won't  reveal  the  economic  breakdown 
of  any  division  of  the  company.  As  a  matter 
i>f  poUcy.  we  won't  do  that,"  Robinson  said. 
Sipe  of  the  utilities  commL-sSion  said  the 
oil  company's  prirlnsr  pattern  for  eeothennal 
energy  "Irk-s  us." 

"There  Lsn  t  any  soverunieu:  control  over 
prices  that  the  producers  can  charge.  It  ju.st 
doesn't  exist.  We  think  that  lack  of  govern- 
ment intervention  is  a  bad  thiug." 

Nevertheless.  Sipe  .said,  neither  state  leg- 
islators nor  utility  commls.sloners — most  of 
whom  were  appointed  bv  former  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan,  a  conservative  Republican— have 
moved  toward  regulation  of  the  companies 
that  supply  raw  energy  material,  such  a.s  ge(j- 
therm&l  energy,  to  utility  companies. 

"That  .seems  to  be  a.  t.iboo  subject.'  Sipe 
s.iid. 

Blunting  any  possible  drhe  to  regulate  the 
price  of  geothermal  steam  l.s  the  fact  that 
it  Is  one  of  the  cheapest  .sources  of  energy 
for  PG&E.  The  utility  company  this  yeau-  pays 
7  mills  (a  mill  Ls  one-tenth  of  a  cent)  for  a 
kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  produced  by  geo- 
thermal steam — up  from  3.73  mills  last  ve.ir 
and  3.15  mills  in  1973. 

Gaa  and  oil.  however,  are  more  than  twice 
as  expensive  as  geothermal  energy— l.s  mills 
per  kilowatt  hour. 


THE  COALITION  OF  LABOR   UNION 
WOMEN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedncsdav.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  make  a  statement  for 
the  Record  about  the  Coalition  of  Labor 
Union  Women  which  was  oi-ganized  last 
March.  I  have  been  advi.sed  that  the 
foimding  conference  drew  3.200  trade 
union  women  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try- and  about  60  International  unions. 
The  main  ptirpose  of  the  organization  Is 
to  lu-ge,  educate,  and  encourage  women 
trade  unionists  to  work  within  the  frame- 
work of  their  unions  to  achieve  their 
goals. 

The  organization  has  advLsed  me  that 
it  is  aiming  for  a  greater  voice  in  the 
organizing  and  collective  bargaining  pro- 
grams of  unions,  and  in  their  policies.  Of 
course,  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and 
wiping  out  discrimination  are  lorimarj- 
goals. 
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CLUW  ha.s  almost  3,000  members  m 
24  chapters  around  the  coimtr>-  in  maaiy 
of  our  large  cities— New  York.  Washing- 
ton, and  Ssui  Pranci-sco  are  a  few.  Women 
ha\'e  to  be  members  or  retirees  of  labor 
unions  to  be  ehgible  for  membership. 

The  organization  has  just  publi.shed  its 
first  newsletter  and  Ms.  Yetta  Riesel. 
research  and  information  associate,  was 
kind  enough  to  send  ine  a  copy.  For  the 
information  of  other  Membei-s  of  Con- 
gress and  general  public  I  hei-ebv  submit 
the  first  newsletter  for  inclu.sion  in  Uie 
RtcoRD: 

."slFF.NOTH     IN     U.MTT 

1  Bv  Olga  Madiir  ) 

Despite  the  enthusiastic  cheering'  h:;ii  )s- 
phere  at  the  CLUW  founduig  conference  tlie 
women  present  were  cognizant  of  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  and  the  growing  unemploy- 
ment statistics. 

Tiiere  was  fear  of  aiinlher  depression  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  JOs  and  there  were  women 
present  who  had  personal  recollections  of 
that  bitter  period  in  our  nation's  history. 

The  depression  is  now  a  reality  and  there 
is  no  question  that  the  impact  of  unemploy- 
ment and  lav-offs  on  women  and  minorities 
is  severe.  But  they  are  not  the  only  groups 
who  are  without  employment.  In  non- 
unionized  work  places  the  older  workers, 
even  with  years  of  Job  seniority,  are  sum- 
marily being  dlsmiK.sed.  while  the  young  are 
not  exactlv  being  welcomed  at  the  hiring 
liall. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  the  nnemploy- 
mont  problems  of  the.-.e  groups-  all  of  them 
mmorities  at  the  work  place -on  an  indi- 
"idual  basis.  We  need  Immediate  massive  fed- 
eral, state  and  municiptal  programs  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  all  the  unemployed,  coupled 
with  financial  incentives  to  Increase  the 
spending  power  of  low-  and  middle-Income 
indivkluals  and  families.  To  date,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President  would  direct  the  help 
to  the  wrong  places.  It  would  provide  too  lit- 
tle for  the  "have-nots"  and  too  much  for 
the  aiSuent.  Th  cutbacks  In  school  lunciies, 
the  increased  cost  of  food  stamps  and  the 
h<jld-back  in  Social  Security  increases  accen- 
tuate the  suilertng  of  the  old,  the  poor  and 
the  disabled  minorities. 

At  a  time  when  the  loss  of  Jobs  highlights 
the  need  for  legielatlon  guaranteeing  health 
security  cc  "srage  for  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies, the  Administration  calls  for  delaying 
enactment  of  national  health  security  leg- 
islation. 

WhUe  tlie  President  continues  to  cat*r  to 
the  sanse  interests  as  his  predecessor,  the 
Democrats  sing  solo.  It  is  incomprehensible 
after  a  smashing  victory  for  a  Democratic 
majority  at  the  polls  last  Novemt>er  that 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  would  go 
It  alone. 

Organized  labor  ctinnot  make  the  same 
mistake.  The  cost  in  human  mi.sery  asid  suf- 
fering win  be  too  great. 

Already  there  is  agreement  among  unions 
on  several  of  the  economic  and  employment 
proposals.  George  Meany.  President  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  stated  in  a  message  to  Leonard 
Woodcock.  President  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers.  "We  share  not  onlv  a  common  con- 
cern about  the  problem  (unemployment), 
but  a  common  economic  and  tax  pro- 
gram .  .  ." 

Now.  If  ever.  Is  the  time  to  Join  ranks  hi 
coalition — the  .\PL-CIO  and  all  affiliates,  the 
IBT,  the  UAW.  the  UMW  ar.cl  the  various 
independent  unions. 

Tlie  members  of  CLirw  come  from  a  ^  arlef  y 
of  unions  and  collective  bargaining  unit.j  and 
are  in  a  tinlque  position  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  and  strengthen  the  effective- 
ness of  such  a  coaliilon  I  call  up>on  all  CLUW 
members  to  urge  the  leadership  of  their 
nnlone  on  a  local  state  and  national  level 
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to  Join  together,  close  ranks  and  organize  a 
legislative  communications  network  so  that 
all  elected  officials,  at  every  level  of  govern 
ment.  in  their  home  districts  and  In  the 
legislative  halls,  wUl  hear  the  message  loudlv 
and  clearly— we  want  action,  we  need  a  pro'- 
gram  now. 

The  strength  of  organized  labor  steu-.s  from 
it.s  unity,  from  the  force  of  manv  people 
speaking  with  one  voice.  Now.  as  never  be- 
foi-e,  we  must  marshall  our  strength  and 
work  for  the  adoption  of  an  action  program 
U)  piii  .America  back  to  work 


THE  MAUGN  COUUVBORATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

of    MASSACHUSETTS 

I.V  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF.S 
Wednesday,  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ford  administration's  policy  of  resta-ict- 
ing  demand  for  foreign  oil  by  placing  a 
tariff  on  imported  oil  Is  both  short  sight- 
ed as  a  national  policy  and  unduly  dis- 
criminatoo'  to  New  England. 

There  are  alternatives.  The  February 
15  issue  of  the  Nation  carried  an  article 
by  Louis  B.  Schwartz,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin professor  of  law  and  economics  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  outlininjr  an 
alternative  approach. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  fello',\ 
Members. 

The  text  follows: 

OPEC  *ND  Big  Oil— Thf  Malign 

Ci  )Ll-AB()KATION 

(By  Louis  B.  Schwarti:) 
The  Ford  Administration  has  come  up  wiili 
an  amazing  remedy  for  the  'energy  crisis." 
The  cure  advocated  for  the  Arab -dictated 
extortionate  price  of  petroleum  Is  to  raise 
prices  still  higher.  It  is  proposed  to  tax  im- 
ported crude  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  barrel, 
this  to  be  added  to  the  current  International 
price  of  $1 1  with  a  pass-through  of  the  new 
tax  to  the  consumer.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  proposed  to  drop  price  controls  on  do- 
mestic crude  oil  and  gas.  These  steps,  accord- 
ing to  the  President,  will  have  the  gratifying 
re.-,ult  that  people  will  simply  be  forced  to 
buy  le;w  gasoline  and  fuel  oil.  Accordlngh . 
demand  will  decline,  or  at  least  ".stabilize." 
and  thus  we  shaU  have  countered  the  cartel 
power  of  OPEC. 

This  Alice-hi-Wonderland  solution  of  the 
energy  crisis  Is  so  divorced  from  economic 
reality  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  disin- 
genuous. The  purpose  of  the  proposal  Is  not 
to  restrict  the  u.se  of  oil,  but  to  provide  reve- 
nue to  balance  the  politically  attractive  In- 
come tax  cuts  concurrently  proposed.  An  ad- 
ditional purpoee  Is  to  gratify  all  the  Interesus 
In  the  United  States  that  have  for  genera- 
tlon.s  used  the  government  to  support  artl- 
fically  high  prices  for  domestic  oil,  gas  and 
competitive  fuels.  The  recent  quadrupling  of 
the  price  of  oil  with  no  substantial  "volun- 
tary" curtailment  of  consumption,  sufficient- 
ly demonstrates  that  oU  consumption  is  rel- 
atively unrespon.stve  to  price  change.  Accord- 
ingly, further  Increases  in  price  cannot  be 
expected  to  cut  demand  significantly.  They 
will,  however,  slgnlflcantly  contribute  to  in- 
flation, and  will  cut  the  demand  for  other 
goods. 

A  real  cut  in  demand  for  oU,  and  a  real 
contribution  to  conservation,  can  be  achieved 
only  by  rationing  and,  preferably  tor  the 
long  run,  by  tax  or  other  legislation  favoring 
the  manufacture  of  small  cars.  A  graduated 
tax  based  on  horsepower  would  change  car- 
buying  habitc  in  a  manner  that  would  not 
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interfere  seriously  with  travel,  would  reduce 
air  pollution  (in  contrast  to  President  Ford's 
proposal  to  relax  clean-air  standards)  and 
would  offset  higher  gas  prices  with  increased 
nnles  per  gallon.  Along  with  this  conserva- 
tion effort  should  go  a  drive  to  break  the 
OPEC  cartel,  thus  reducing  the  price  of  im- 
ported, hence  all.  petroleum. 

Real,  as  distinguished  from  phony,  solu- 
tions of  the  oil  cri'-is  must  respond  to  basic 
facts  and  rest  on  moral  and  economic  prin- 
ciples. The  central  facts  are  that  OPEC  is 
controlling  a  price  for  crude  oil  that  is  ap- 
pro.Nlmately  forty  times  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, that  the  multinational  oil  companies, 
which  have  been  our  "agents"  to  procure 
foreign  oil  and  to  negotiate  with  the  shieks, 
have  failed  us  and  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's recent  policy  has  been  aimed  at  "col- 
laboration" rather  than  "confrontation"  with 
OPEC.  Collaboration  is  Kissinger's  program 
to  bring  the  consumer  states  together  with 
OPEC  to  "stabilize"  the  situation  at  current 
fantastic,  cost-cii=regarding  prices.  Confron- 
tation would  aim  at  breaking  the  cartel, 
especially  by  concerting  the  U.S.  buying 
power  to  make  favorable  bilateral  deals  with 
those  suppliers  who  would  reduce  prices. 

Prices  should,  in  general,  reflect  costs.  That 
is  a  principle  of  morals  and  economics.  To 
the  extent  that  prices  reflect  costs  (includ- 
ing fair  compensation  to  labor  and  a  capital 
return  sufficient  to  attract  the  necessary  in- 
vestment), a  given  exf)encllture  of  human 
effort  will  produce  a  maximum  of  human  sat- 
isfaction. Putting  it  another  way,  price-cost 
parity  allocates  resources  most  efficiently.  If 
oil  that  can  be  produced  at  25c  a  barrel  in 
the  Middle  East  is  sold  at  forty  times  that 
price,  two  mlsallocations  follow:  (1)  The 
energy  tisers,  forced  to  divert  enormous  re- 
sources to  pay  this  noti-cost-Justified  price, 
will  have  less  with  which  to  buy  meat,  cloth- 
ing, capital  goods  and  services.  The  world 
is  thus  forced  to  forgo  production  for  which 
It  is  ready  to  pay  cost,  in  order  to  pay  much 
more  than  cost  for  a  monopolized  resource; 
(2)  the  non-cost-Justlfled  rise  in  oil  prices 
leads  to  an  enormous  and  wasteful  diversion 
of  resources  into  flndlng  alternatives  to  the 
monopolized  resource.  The  difficult,  expen- 
sive and  dangerous  development  of  nuclear 
energy,  of  oil  production  from  the  sea  depths, 
of  new  means  of  extraction  and  transporta- 
tion, absorb  billions  that  would  otherwise  be 
spent  for  human  needs  other  than  fuel. 

An  even  more  dangerous  mlsallocatlon  of 
resources  Is  occurring.  The  oil  billions  are 
being  used  to  buy  arms;  and  the  buUd-up 
of  Arab  military  power  will  evoke  a  coun- 
tervailing build-up  of  Israel's  military  power. 
Such  a  perversion  of  the  world's  productive 
resources  to  weapons  of  mutual  destruction 
is,  at  a  time  when  millions  of  human  beings 
face  death  by  starvation,  not  only  reckless 
but  disgusting.  War  is  being  brought  closer 
to  the  Middle  East,  not  merely  war  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  but  war 
between  their  Big  Power  sponsors,  and  even 
war  among  the  Arab  states  In  the  chaos 
of  expanding  armaments  each  Arab  state 
will  see  a  deterioration  of  Its  relative  mili- 
tary p)06itlon  vis-a-vls  its  neighbors,  or  much 
to  be  gained  by  putting  to  hideous  use  the 
new  instruments  behig  provided  by  the  West 
(Including  Russia).  The  immorality  of 
OPEC's  extortion  of  monopoly  prices  for 
petroleum  inheres  therefore  both  In  the  ex- 
cessive returns  and  In  the  use  to  which 
those  returns  are  put. 

This  immoral  and  dangerous  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  the  result  of  an  agreement 
or  conspiracy  among  the  OPEC  countries 
to  limit  production  and  to  exact  an  arbitrary 
monopolistic  price  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Cartel  agreements  of  this  type  are  Illegal 
and  even  criminal  under  the  laws  of  the 
Western  nations  when  engaged  In  by  pri- 
vate companies,  for  the  reason,  among  others, 
that  charging  a  monopoly  price  Is  equivalent 
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to  levying  a  tax  on  consumers.  When  inter- 
ests inside  er  outside  our  country  levy  taxes 
upon  us  other  than  throutrh  our  own  politi- 
cal processes,  the  issue  of  "taxation  without 
representation"  arises.  As  in  the  case  cf  the 
American  Revolution,  that  u=svie  can  lead  to 
violence.  To  say  that  the  oil  "belonj;s  to 
them"  Is  no  answer  to  the  charge  of  immoral 
and  uneconomic  exaction.  Ownership,  when 
dispersed  among  numerous  proprietcrs.  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  power  to  ex^.ct  prices 
abov3  cost:  competition  amorg  proprietcrs 
v.'ould  usually  divert  trade  to  the  low-copt 
producers.  The  power  of  OPEC  lations  to 
overcharge  results  from  the  agreement  among 
them  to  consolidate  their  bargairin;;  po3i- 
tij  \  not  from  their  Individual  "ownershin.  " 

OPEC  Is,  of  course,  not  the  only  cartel  in 
the  International  oil  market.  The  giant 
multinational  oil  firms  functioned  as  a  pri- 
vate cartel  long  before  OPEC  appeared  on  the 
scene.  They  collectively  maintained  the  price 
of  oil  far  above  the  cost  of  production,  thus 
denying  energy  to  some  who  could  have  paid 
a  reasonable  competitive  price  and  misallo- 
catlng  resources  toward  production  of  more 
costly  fuels.  They  maintained  their  united 
front  not  by  an  overt  comprehensive  cartel 
agreement,  like  OPEC,  but  by  a  complex 
network  of  interrelationships,  including 
partnerships  to  develop  new  fields  or  markets, 
multiple  contracts  for  exchange  of  oil  and 
petroleum  products  among  themsehes  and. 
above  all,  unspoken  understandings — typical 
of  oligopolies — not  to  challenge  one  another 
commercially  but  to  "follow  the  leader"  In 
pricing  for  particular  markets.  By  this  means, 
for  example.  Middle  East  oil  was  for  decades 
sold  in  the  Mediterranean  on  the  basis  of 
Gulf  Coast  prices,  i.e.,  as  If  It  had  been  pro- 
duced at  high  cost  in  the  United  States  and 
transported  thousands  instead  of  hundreds 
of  miles.  Moreover,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  complaints  of  OPEC  members  that 
the  private  cartel  exploited  their  weak,  un- 
organized suppliers  as  well  as  their  weak, 
unorganized  customers,  exercising  monop.sony 
power  on  one  side  as  well  as  monopoly  power 
on  the  other. 

There  Is  small  comfort  for  the  rest  of  us 
in  the  "countervailing  power"  seemingly  pro- 
vided by  the  private  oU  cartelists  confront- 
ing OPEC.  The  great  multinational  petroleum 
companies  do  not  represent  us.  They  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  identified  with  any  single 
national  Interest,  e.g..  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  the  United  States,  or  Holland  or 
France.  The  obvious  solution  to  tensions 
between  superpowers — as  Kenneth  Galbralth 
observed  In  "American  Capitalism:  The  Con- 
cept of  Countervailing  Power  " — is  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  i.e.,  power  sharing  at  the  expense 
of  the  unorganized.  It  takes  little  imagina- 
tion to  envision  the  course  of  negotiations 
tween  OPEC  and  the  cartelists.  OPEC  wants 
the  highest  price  extractable  from  the  In- 
dustrial consumer  nations.  The  oil  companies' 
position  is  not  Inherently  antagonistic  to 
that  desire,  since  any  Increase  in  the  total 
revenues  enlarges  the  companies'  potential 
income  ( If  the  sheiks  are  not  too  greedy ) . 
Also,  the  value  of  the  companies'  reserves  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  rises  by 
breath-taking  billions  with  each  rise  in  the 
current  price  called  for  by  the  Saudis. 

What  will  most  preoccupy  the  companies 
is  that  the  price  Increases  be  so  handled  as 
to  avoid  three  undesirable  responses :  ( 1 )  A 
genuine  rapid  search  for  alternative  energy 
sources  which  would  reduce  the  demand  for 
oil;  (2)  nationalization,  excess  profit  taxa- 
tion, or  other  adverse  political  responses  hi 
the  "home"  country;  (3)  any  undermining 
of  OPEC  control,  either  through  covert  viola- 
tion by  a  member,  or  by  rapid  development 
of  non-OPEC  oil  fields,  since  an  uncontrolled 
oil  source  would  lead  to  price  cutting  and 
upset  the  balance  of  power  among  the  oil 
companies  In  favor  of  whichever  one  found 
the  new  source.  Arabia  wUl  be  most  under- 
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standing  of  the  companies'  approheiisions  en 
each  of  the.se  scores. 

OPEC  member  countries  have  begun  to 
buy  or  confiscate  interests  in  the  oil  com- 
panies' tran?portation.  refining  and  mar- 
keting operation- — activities  outside  the 
bou  .daries  of  the  producing  cour.try  The 
private  organization  is  retained  on  a  pro*it- 
able  basis  to  carry  on  the  activities  for  the 
new  owner.  Thir  progre.ssive  integration  of 
the  companies  inta  the  OPEC  carte!  tends  to 
co:i'-oliciate  both  the  governnienta!  and  the 
private  cartels.  The  main  sources  of  svipply 
become  permanently  tied  to  the  main  out- 
lets to  the  market.  The  probability  that  a 
new  refiner  or  marketer  will  come  on  the 
scene  to  serve  consumers  independently  is 
re  .uced.  The  chance  that  a  new  oil  discovery 
will  find  its  way  to  consumers  b'  a  route 
other  than  through  the  carteiived  marketers 
is  slim  There  is  talk  already  that  the  con- 
sumer nations  need  to  engage  in  a  little 
"couiiternationallzation"  of  Arab  interest  in 
non-Arab  petroletim  operations. 

The  grim  picture  is  oversimplified — un- 
avoidably so  in  a  brief  analysis.  Company 
policies  are  not  perfectly  aligned,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  are  dllTerentially 
dependent  on  OPEC  oil.  They  are  rivals  for 
.''ource.^  and  markets  as  well  as  coi;c.)or.itcrs. 
Some  of  them  are  responsive  to  public  opin- 
ion and  to  political  pressures  in  the  home 
country.  But  these  moderating  Influences  are 
inadequate  to  qualify  tht  companies  to  rep- 
resent the  national  inierests  of  consumer 
countries.  The  underlying  conflict  of  Inter- 
ests is  too  plain,  ar.d  the  history  of  the  com- 
panies' commercial  policies  too  dubious. 

An  American  reaction  to  the  situation  was 
recently  embodied  in  a  bill,  tentatively  ap- 
proved by  a  Subcommittee  on  Multinational 
Corporations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  This  Foreign  Oil  Con- 
tracts Act  of  1974  "  purpartedly  is  Intended 
to  increase  the  political  accountability  of 
the  international  oil  companies.  It  would 
require  registration  of  all  contracts  for 
procvirement  of  substantial  quantities  of 
crude  or  refined  petroleum;  forbid  any 
"United  States  business  entity  "  to  enter  im  ) 
such  contract  without  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator  (but  a  contract  is 
deemed  approved  if  not  disapproved  within 
twenty  days  of  registration ) ;  avithorlze  the 
Administrator  to  inspect  records  of  com- 
panies submitting  contracts  for  approval; 
and  make  public  all  registered  contracts, 
except  to  the  extent  that  publication  would 
"seriously  Interfere  with  the  national  inter- 
est in  obtaining  secure  supplies  "  of  petro- 
leum products.  In  exercising  his  authority 
to  approve,  the  Administrator  would  con- 
sider "any  threat  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  United  States  or  of  other  imp>ortlng 
nations,"  the  availability  of  other  lower- 
priced  oil,  the  tendency  of  the  contract  to 
concentrate  access  to  any  oil  production  "in 
the  hands  of  one  or  a  small  number  of  cor- 
porations" and  "the  degree  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator was  consulted  during  negotia- 
tion of  the  contract." 

The  bill  is  a  travesty.  It  is  confined  to 
contracts  and  ignores  structural  InteKration, 
e.g.,  mergers  and  takeovers.  It  adopts  a  con- 
tract-by-contract approach  instead  of  ap- 
praising the  entire  skein  of  relationships.  It 
does  not  apply  to  contracts  made  prior  to 
enactment.  It  does  not  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  withdraw  approval  once  given. 
It  does  not  assure  him  a  continuous  flow  of 
information  on  changing  conditions  that 
affect  the  desirability  of  the  contract.  Per- 
haps the  most  Interesting  feature  is  the  hint 
that  the  Administrator  should  Involve  him- 
self m  negotiating  the  contracts.  Considering 
that  the  Administrator  is  given  only  twenty 
days  to  pass  upon  registered  contracts,  it 
would  be  reassuring  to  believe  that  his 
agents  would  be  scurrying  about  the  world 
to  Influence  contract  formation.  But  that 
would  be  an  illusion:    the  manpower  would 
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be  lacking  and  that  other  participants  In  the 
iic«otiatto!i.--.  would  obstruct  Imrusions  by 
outsiders  At  best,  a  nominal  participation 
by  the  Administrator  would  ser\e  to  Justify 
swift  formal  approval  of  /uits  accomplL^  The 
most  revealing  ron.ment  on  tnis  bill  was  Its 
characteri/aMon  by  one  insider'  ivs  a  more 
feasible  alternative  to  establishing  a  direct 
purchasing  a^'ency  of  the  U  S  Government 
uh.ch  would  deal  directly  with  OPEC  na- 
tions and  then  allocate  purcha>ert  oil  among 
US  oil  companies  •  1  he  bill  m  short  is  a 
political  gesture  masquerading  as  effective 
Kovernmenial  Intervention — a  tiiumph  for 
the  oil  companies,  for  OPEC  and  for  the 
highly  placed  offitials  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States  who  favor  collaboration, 
not  confrontation     with   OPEC 

These  forces  find  a  fcjovernmental  purchas- 
ing agency  less  feasibit;  ■  because  it  would 
expose  and  highlight  the  political  confron- 
tation between  the  importing  governments 
and  OPEC.  But  there  is  every  reason  for  the 
industrialized  democratic  governments  to 
press  boldly  for  solutions  grounded  on  eco- 
nomic Justice  and  morality  and  to  put  away 
pseudo-solutions  including  the  one  so  often 
advanced  these  days,  that  we  borrow  back 
from  the  sheiks  the  billions  which  thev  are 
extorting  from  us 

The  strangest  and  most  frightening  ele- 
ment in  the  whole  situation  is  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  seems  com- 
mitted, not  merelv  to  pseudo-solutions  but 
actually  to  maintaining  the  monopolistic 
price  levels  dictated  bv  OPEC  Secretary  Kis- 
singer, to  the  wrath  of  the  French,  the 
Japanese  and  others,  is  trying  to  organize  a 
consumer  nation  common  front  which  will, 
in  negotiations  with  OPEC  .settle  for  ■stabil- 
ity at  or  about  current  high  prices  The 
sop  to  participating  consumer  nations  would 
be  some  kind  of  insurance  against  Arab  boy- 
cotts of  individual  nations,  through  an 
agreed  sharing  of  supplies  The  gain  for 
the  United  States  would  be  a  pihative  land 
wholly  unreliable  I  enhancement  of  political 
influence  with  the  sheiks,  plus  solidification 
of  the  US.  world  financial  hegemony  through 
the  channeling  of  Arab  billions  back  into 
US    investments  and  banks. 

Behind  these  current  manifestations  of 
oils  power  In  Wa.shlngton  is  a  long,  dark  his- 
tory of  the  betrayal  of  national  interests  bv 
successive  national  governments.  The  peo- 
ple in  government  who  are  providing  the 
current  leaden  life  preserver  are  the  ones 
who  'promoted  national  security"  with  a 
-ulcidal  national  oil  policy  That  policy  ex- 
cluded oil  imports  in  the  decades  when  we 
could  have  had  all  we  wanted  at  minima! 
cost,  while  stockpiling  our  own  higher  cost 
reserves  for  emergencies  like  the  present: 
maintained  a  high  price  for  domestic  petro- 
leum by  encouraging  state  systems  for 
manipulating  production  and  prices  m  the 
facilitated  oligopolistic  pricing  in  the  domes- 
tic oil  business;  subsidized  the  oil  barons 
interests  of  the  least  efficient  producers; 
through  arbitrary  tax  credits,  without  re- 
quiring the  exploration  which  tho.se  sub- 
sidies were  supposed  to  finance,  perpetuated 
a  giant  leak  in  the  natural  gas  regulating 
.system  by  allowing  huge  qualities  of  gas  to 
escape  federal  regulation;  and  drove  us  Into 
multibillion  expenditures  for  high  cost  and 
dangerous  alternate  .sources  of  energy  eg 
nuclear  power 

The  forces  that  have  generated  these  eco- 
nomic irrationalities  were  reviewed  by  Prof 
M  A  Adelman  m  The  World  Petroleurn  Mar- 
ket (1972).  They  are  the  protectionist  ' 
autarchic  influences  that  operate  every- 
where. In  England,  the  National  Coal  Board 
and  the  Gas  Council  derive  a  perver.se  com- 
fort from  artificially  high  oil  prices    In  this 


•  Antitrust  and  Trade  Regulation  Reports, 
No.  679  September  10,  1974,  p  A-16,  quoting 
a  Subcommittee  staff  member. 
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country,  operators  of  marginal  oil  wells,  nu- 
merous and  politically  influential,  enjoy  the 
bonanza  of  government-sponsored  inflation 
of  Oil  prices.  In  France,  expensive  North 
.^frican  exploration  and  inefficient  state- 
operated  re:ining  and  marketing  bureauc- 
racie.-  ar:>  masked  by  the  extortionate  OPEC 
prices.  The  huge  vested  interests  m  nuclear 
energy  everywhere  prosper  under  the  um- 
br<?lla  of  the  cartel. 

What.  then,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  of 
tiie  American  Government  in  the  oil  crisis'" 
Very  little.  It.=-  natural  and  traditional  tend- 
ency is  to  make  common  cause  with  those 
who  would  exact  the  highest  price  for  oil. 
But  if  the  question  is  what  should  informed 
citizens  demand  In  the  way  of  a  national  oil 
policy,   an   answer   is  available: 

A  genuine  attempt  should  be  made  to  re- 
duce needless  petroleum  consumption  This 
implies  rationing  and  a  shift  to  smaller  cars 
A  National  Oil  Resources  Agency  iNORAl 
should  be  created,  and  given  exclusive  right 
to  import  petroleum  and  to  allocate  imports 
among  domestic  refisiers  and  marketers.  The 
bargaining  power  of  thi.s  con.solidated  buy- 
ing agency,  vis-a-vis  OPEC  and  other  sup- 
pliers, would  be  enormous  It  might  well  be 
able  to  crack  the  cartel  by  playing  members 
rit'ainst  one  another, 

NORA  should  be  empowered  to  spend  sums 
equivalent  to  the  subsidies  of  the  nuclear 
energy  program  or  .space  exploration  pro- 
gram to  develop  alternate  energy  supplies, 
eg.  from  shale  or  geothermal  sources.  In- 
vfstmeiits  like  these  would  pay  off  m  several 
ways.  The  threat  would  be  efficacious  in  mod- 
erating the  demands  of  OPEC  and  other  sup- 
pliers Low-cost  additions  to  the  energy  sup- 
ply would  be  fed  Into  our  energy  system  at 
cost,  displacing  higher  cost  oil  This  con- 
trasts with  existing  arrangements  under 
which  the  oil  companies  themselves  "diver- 
sify '  into  geothermal  energy,  for  example, 
and  market  it  at  prices  tied  to  the  rigged 
international  oil  price  High-cost  energy  com- 
ing o\it  of  NORA'S  development  program 
would  be  fed  Into  our  energy  system  at  a 
calculated  normalized  price  The  taxpayers 
would  absorb  the  exce.s.s  cost  That  is  surely 
preferable  to  the  staggering  increa.se  in  all 
petroleum  prices  which  has  been  allowed  to 
follow  from  the  higher  i>'-i'-e  of  OPEC's  oil. 
which  is  after  all  only  a  marginal  part  of 
Americas  total  supply. 

All  oil  company  'secrets,'  at  least  in  the 
international  sphere,  should  by  law  be  made 
accessible  to  NORA,  which  would  exercise  an 
inquisitorial  power  comparable  to  that  of 
national  bank  examiners. 

The  Secretary  of  State  should  cease  trying 
to  organli'.e  a  consumer  nation  cartel  to  en- 
gage m  collective  bargaining  with  the  pro- 
ducer nation  cartel  on  a  basis  that  legiti- 
mates cartellzaiion  on  both  sides  and  freezes 
into  the  International  trade  system  the  cur- 
rent fantastic,  cost-disregarding  prices  A 
firm  entente  among  the  consumer  nations  is 
.>o  unlikely,  given  their  difl'erent  situations 
and  interests  (political  as  well  as  economic). 
a.s  to  make  doubtful  the  good  faith  of  the 
attempt,  which  so  far  has  .served  only  to 
sidetrack  a  real  solution  That  solution  lies, 
rather,  in  bilateral  arrangements  between 
particular  suppliers  and  their  customers  Iran 
or  Venezuela  may  be  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions to  country  X  that  Libya  would  not 
consider.  In  this  way,  the  .solidarity  of  the 
cartel  might  begin  to  be  undermined 

The  OPEC  nations  are  entitled  to  fair  re- 
turns through  conventional  taxation  and  to 
royalties  to  the  extent  that  each  has  legiti- 
mate property  interests  in  the  land  Some 
of  them  have,  as  underdeveloped  states, 
moral  claims  upon  us  for  constructive  aid. 
They  do  not.  any  more  than  does  the  private 
cartel,  have  a  right  to  dictate  prices  unre- 
lated to  costs,  to  bully  us  into  supplying 
arms  with  which  to  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  world,  to  create  a  new  crop  of  unearn- 
ing  billionaires    or  to  disrupt  our  fiscal  and 
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industrial  order  A  failure  of  nerve  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  democracies,  an  evasion 
of  the  challenge,  can  have  only  catastrophic 
consequencies 


GLEANERS  INTERNATIONAL  OF  EU- 
REKA COLLEGE  TURNING  IDEALS 
INTO  ACTION 


HON.  TIM  L.  HALL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August  of 
1974.  Eureka  College,  a  small  college  in 
by  congressional  district,  established  an 
intracampus  program  called  GLEANers 
International.  The  purpose  of  the  proj- 
ect is  to  do  something  to  respond  to  the 
tragedy  of  world  hunger  at  a  local  level. 

GLEANers  assumed  their  names  from 
tlie  biblical  tradition  of  the  gleaning  of 
fields  by  those  in  need.  In  the  autumn  of 
1974.  college  students.  Girl  Scouts,  4-H 
Club  members,  and  others  spent  most  of 
their  weekends  in  the  cornfields  near 
Eureka  College  harvesting  the  field  for 
li'ingry  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Illinois  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing States  in  agricultural  production  and 
the  leading  State  in  agricultural  exports. 
Illinoi.s  farmers  can  be  very  proud  of 
tlieir  achievements  in  helping  to  feed  the 
world. 

The  GLEANers  are  following  the  ad- 
vice of  George  Washington  when  he 
wrote: 

I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  more  real 
and  important  services  can  be  rendered  to 
any  country  than  by  Improving  ius  agricul- 
ture. Its  breed  of  useful  animals  and  other 
branches  of  husbandman's  cares. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Hou.se  a  statement  of  purpose  written 
by  the  GLEANers  at  Eureka.  Those  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  fine  work.  They  carry 
on  a  long  tradition  at  Eureka  College 
with  its  students  and  faculty  committed 
to  the  goal  of  helping  others  to  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GLEANers  state- 
ment follows: 

GLEANERS  lNTERN.\TIONAL  OF  EUREKA  COLLEGE 

Turning  Ideals  Into  Action 
As    Americans    are    becoming    increasingly 
concerned  about  the  crises  in  world  hunger, 
students  at  Eureka  College  In  Eureka,  Illinois 
are  converting  concern  Into  action. 

In  West  Bengal  fifteen  million  are  now- 
starving  In  Africa's  Sahel,  twenty-five  mil- 
lion are  still  in  danger  of  serious  malnutrition 
or  death  Three  million  African  nomads  have 
lost  their  entire  herds  of  livestock.  They  are 
left  destitute  and  need  help  to  reestablish 
their  productivity  and  pride.  Many  experts 
are  predicting  five  hundred  million  people 
will  perish  in  famine  by  the  year  2000.  Tayed 
A.  Marei.  Secretary  General  of  the  Rome 
Conference,  has  estimated  that  today  four 
hundred  sixty  million  people  have  been  left 
■permanently  hungry." 

GLEANers  International  Is  providing  the 
rallying  point  for  "students"  of  all  ages  to 
participate  in  a  many  faceted  program  that 
responds  to  both  the  short  range  relief  and 
long  range  development  to  help  hungry  peo- 
ple GLEANers  is  an  acronym  for  GROUPS 
LEADING  in  the  EDUCATION  of  AGRICUL- 
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TURAL  NEEDS.  It  was  Initiated  by  students 
on  the  Eureka  College  campus  In  August  of 
1974  as  an  Intracampus  program.  However, 
because  students  on  other  campuses  were 
lalUng  for  relevant  programs  of  national 
tcope  to  actively  express  their  concern, 
GLEANers  moved  beyond  the  Eureka  campu?. 
The  Slate  of  Illinois  has  now  been  divided 
into  seventeen  districts  to  carry  on  grass- 
roots programs.  Projects  In  other  states 
ll.ro-.tghout  the  Midwfcst  and  South  are  In  the 
initial  stages  of  development. 

GLEANers  first  assumed  Its  name  froin 
tl.c  Hebrew  tradition  of  the  gleaning  of 
fields  by  those  in  need.  The  Bible  has  glean- 
ing as  a  feature  of  the  romance  of  Ruth  and 
Boaz,  Gleaning  provided  the  first  project 
for  the  \oluntcers.  It  was  discovered  that  In 
a  small  county  where  Eureka  College  is  lo- 
cated, O'.er  500,000  bushels  of  corn  are  left 
in  the  fields  by  the  combine  to  rot  each  year, 
i;i  the  autumn  of  1974  this  was  worth  over 
$1.0  million.  Extension  officers  from  the  Uni- 
\ersity  of  Illinois  informed  GLEANers  that 
approximately  five  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  corn  crop  is  left  in  the  fields.  College 
students,  Girl  Scouts,  4-H  Club  members 
and  others  responded  to  the  challenge  by 
spending  their  weekends  in  the  cornfields 
harvesting  for  hungry  people.  This  produc- 
tive response  to  world  hunger  exemplifies 
the  philosophy  of  GLEANers.  Whereas  many 
philanthropic  organizations  coiicerned  with 
overseas  relief  ask  for  gifts  of  money, 
GLEANers  asks  for  volunteer  labor — a  giving 
of  a  part  of  oneself — to  save  American  agri- 
cultural produce  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted. 

Concern  for  the  well-being  of  American's 
productive  capacity  Is  another  part  of  the 
GLEANers  organizational  purposes.  There- 
fore, m  carrying  out  projects,  GLEANers 
avoids  taking  away  from  the  domestic  econ- 
omy more  money  or  commodities  than  it 
adds. 

Heifer  Project  International  asked  GLEAN- 
ers to  help  save  calves  tagged  for  destruction 
as  unprofitable.  The  College  students  brought 
five  such  calves  from  Wisconsin  to  the 
Eureka  campus  In  Central  Illinois  and  cared 
for  them  until  they  could  be  moved  to  Hon- 
duras. Two  members  of  GLEANers,  Glenn 
Miller  and  Myrla  Marshall,  accompanied  100 
head  of  cattle  flown  to  Honduras  and  brought 
back  eye-witness  reports  of  the  distribution 
of  the  cattle  to  farm  families  who  lost  500,000 
head  of  cattle  In  Hurricane  Flfl  Ln  1974.  An 
unique  part  of  the  program  Is  the  require- 
ment that  the  first  calves  of  the  donated 
heifers  must  be  given  by  the  farmers  to 
neighbors  In  need  who  did  not  receive  a  U.S. 
heifer.  GLEANers  commitment  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  family  farm  extends  world- 
wide. 

GLEANers  urged  National  Farmer  Organi- 
zation farmers  In  the  Cobden,  Illinois,  area 
to  co-operate  with  the  students  in  averting 
further  calf  slaughter. 

"We  understand  the  stress  of  high  costs 
and  low  farm  prices  which  prompts  you  to 
get  rid  of  unprofitable  livestock,"  the  stu- 
dents told  the  farmers.  "But  there  is  a  better 
solution  than  the  waste  of  calf  slaught« — 
that  is  giving  the  calves  to  Honduran  farm 
families  now  In  distress.  We  want  to  help  you 
do  this."  National  Farm  Organization  mem- 
bers in  the  Cobden  area  have  said  they  will 
co-operate. 

Education  of  people  at  home  and  abroad 
is  an  ongoing  concern  of  this  new  "student" 
organization.  In  the  United  States,  GLEAN- 
ers is  working  with  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council,  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations,  CARE,  and 
CROP  In  providing  programs  and  informa- 
tion to  help  Americans  understand  the  crisis 
that  confronts  three-quarters  of  the  world's 
population.  Hunger  is  a  domestic  problem 
too.  and  to  confront  this  challenge  In  our  own 
backyard   requires    education   In   regard   to 
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nutrition  and  available  programs  for  hun- 
gry citizens.  In  the  developing  world,  GLEAN- 
ers Is  working  through  fellow  college  orga- 
nizations, UNESCO,  USAID,  and  many  others 
in  establishing  schools  and  systems  to  educate 
people  to  better  help  themselves.  Eluca'.ion 
Is  a  primary  requirement  in  tie  de.elopment 
of  a  peaceful  and  prosper.; us  v.orid.  As  the 
charter  of  UNESCO  states,  "slice  wars  begin 
in  the  minds  or  men,  it  is  In  the  mi-ids  of 
men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  he  con- 
structed." 

To  avert  the  horrors  of  war.  GLEANers  is 
co-operating  with  the  aforesaid  diver.se  con- 
sortium of  agencies  in  an  attack  on  war's 
deadly  brother — starvation.  Philip  Palin.  the 
nlnetcen-j-ear-old  Executive  Dire:tor  of 
GLEANers  International,  announced  his  or- 
ganization's objectives  in  January,  tit  an  ad- 
dress at  the  Univer.'-ity  of  Illinois: 

"We  seek  a  three  front  war  on  Hvmger — 
in  tlie  areas  of  protein,  population,  and  pol- 
itics. Action  Is  demanded.  Protein  means 
food  and  the  world  needs  food  immediately. 
This  Is  an  emergency  situation.  Three  to  five 
million  people  will  die  of  starvation  during 
the  next  six  months  no  matter  what  we  do. 

"The  problem  of  world  hunger  will  not  be 
solved  In  the  next  six  months,  nor  in  the  next 
six  years,  nor  very  possibly  in  this  centurv. 
However,  the  ultimate  solution  must  be  ini- 
tiated within  our  lifetime  if  indeed  any  life 
is  to  follow  us.  If  we  are  to  provide  some 
ultimate  solution  in  the  distant  future,  we 
must  begin  today,  or  If  we  are  not  moved 
to  respond  to  the  needless  deaths  of  millions 
of  people  tod.ay,  we  will  not  discover  how  to 
save  the  millions  who  come  after  them. 

"Population  growth  has  less  urgency  but 
certainly  is  of  no  less  Importance.  The  Earth's 
population  must  eventually  be  stabilized. 
Our  food  resources  are  not  infinite.  We  have 
the  knowledge  to  avoid  the  "Malthusian" 
horrors  if  we  have  the  will.  Developing  peo- 
ple can  progress  economically  and  socially 
given  educational  opportunlites,  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  is  the  surest  path 
to  long  term  population  control. 

"Finally,  the  political  structure  must  be 
established  which  is  sensitive  to  food  crises 
and  will  1)  provide  the  necessary  Immediate 
help  and  2)  allow  for  continuous  and  long 
term  responses  to  food  shortages.  In  the 
United  States  this  means  encouraging  dis- 
cussion and  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  people  and  the  Congress.  Over- 
seas this  requires  encotiraging  governments 
to  respond  In  an  intelligent  and  constructive 
manner  to  their  starving  citizens.  Develop- 
ing nations  visually  need  advice  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  achieve  constructive  solu- 
tions. Many  times  Americans  tend  to  blame 
themselves  exclusively  certainly  we  could 
be  doing  more)  but  we  should  also  realize 
that  political  decisions  on  the  part  of  re- 
cipient nations  are  vital  to  the  effectiveness 
of  any  aid." 

From  the  gleaning  of  corn  to  the  planting 
of  thousands  of  sunflowers,  a  dynamic  sym- 
bol of  challenge  to  face  the  crises  In  world 
hunger  has  evolved  from  a  small  12'  x  15' 
office  on  a  campus  of  500  students.  GLEANers 
Is  showing  us  that  Americans  are  not  nearly 
as  cynical  or  selfish  as  we  sometimes  allow 
ourselves  to  believe  and  that  Americans  are 
wanting  to  do  more  than  just  donate  a  few 
dollars.  GLEANers  have  accomplished  all 
these  things  with  less  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, relying  on  the  response  of  friends  as 
funds  or  supplies  were  needed. 

In  the  future  more  ftinds  will  be  required, 
but  GLEANers  have  learned  a  lesson  valu- 
able for  many  Americans — that  concern,  ded- 
ication, practical  planning,  and  hard  work 
perform  the  miracles  that  a  million  dollar 
program  would  be  expected  to  produce.  In 
the  beginning  six  college  students  dedicated 
themselves  to  an  unselfish  objective  and  their 
dream  has  caught  the  imagination  of  a 
nation. 
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THE  SECRET  TAX  THAT  HURTS 
US— INFLATION 


HON.  DEL  aAWSON 

OF    CALirOIlNlA 

ii:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TAT.  VES 

Wednesday,  March  2G.  1075 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"L  X  reduction"  a"  a  lc-^ilaU\e  Irtel  In-; 
o.n  rflTirmative  ring  assured  of  broad - 
):aped  appeal  in  these  days  when  averoiic 
Am"i leans  have  rightfully  as.sumcd  r> 
nrotcrtive.  defensive  attitude  toward  the 
purchasinrr  power  of  their  hard-won  dol 
i.r.-.  Btit  tnx  cuts  whic'n  ignore  the  mo  t 
rapacioas  tax  of  all.  inflation,  with  its 
steadily  increasing  drain  on  the  doir.r. 
will  soon  be  evalup.tcd  by  the  people  as 
little  more  than  window  dressing.  A  dis- 
cussion in  the  March  issue  of  Readci.s 
Digest  .'stated  the  problem  in  such  ob- 
jective terms  that  I  obtained  permission 
to  insert  it  in  the  Record  to  a.ssure  i: 
wider  distribution.  The  article  follows: 
Th':    "SncRET    Tax"    America    Can't    Aitord 

Ever  wo  "'der  why  you  feel  poorer  even 
thoutrh  you're  probably  making  more  monc.- 
than  your  father  ever  dreamed  of?  You  finally 
bout'ht  that  hoii.-e.  You  drive  a  nice  car 
Maybe  you're  making  payments  on  that  bo:it 
yoti  always  wanted.  But  why  did  that  new 
tile  in  the  kitchen  cost  so  much  more  than 
you  expected?  Why  did  the  bill  for  that 
washing-machiie  service  call  take  your 
bre.sth  away?  Why  dc  expenses  now  ^scem  t;) 
excectl  income? 

There  is  an  easy  oiie-word  answer  to  a'.l 
tl^esc  questiO!:s — inflation.  But  do  we  really 
u::derstand  wh,it  Inflation  Is.  and  why  this 
".^ecrct  tax"  keeps  chipping  away  at  our  pay- 
checks? 

Many  factors  have  exacerbated  this  dollar- 
dissolving  Inflation — the  energy  crisis,  crop 
prices,  excessive  and  Ill-advised  government 
regulation,  wages  outrunning  productivity. 
But  the  basic  cause  of  inflation  is  one  that 
most  Americans  seem  largely  unaware  of: 
Sjicnding  money  that  hasn't  been  earned  yc:. 

In  short,  inflation  is  the  creature  of  debt, 
and  the  most  inflationary  kind  of  debt  is  the 
one  we — under  our  democratic  system— aio 
the  most  responsible  for:  the  public  debt. 
The  officials  we  elect  run  up  this  debt  to 
provide  the  loans,  goods,  services  and  pro- 
grams that  we  have  come  to  believe  should 
be  "paid  for  by  government." 

We  forget,  of  course,  that  "paid  for  by 
government  "  means  paid  for  by  us.  Govern- 
ment may  print  money,  but  this  Is  only  the 
symbol  of  wealth.  Real  wealth  is  the  val-ue 
of  the  goods  and  services  produced  by  work- 
ing men  and  women.  It  is  their  pay  for  mak- 
ing cars,  houses,  clothes,  books,  furniture 
and  all  the  other  myriad  things  we  are  ac- 
customed to.  Government  depends  upon  this 
wealth  that  we  create,  and  takes  from  each 
of  us  a  portion  of  it  through  taxes  and  other 
revenues. 

Last  year  we  paid  out  $255.4  billion  in 
federal  taxes.  Unfortunately,  the  govern- 
ment not  only  spent  all  this  money:  it  kept 
right  on  spending,  doling  out  $3.5  billion 
more  than  we  gave  it.  And  it  has  generally 
done  the  same  for  years — spending  $66.8  bil- 
lion more  than  Income  in  the  five  years  1970 
through  1974  alone. 

That  is  where  the  trouble  starts — when 
we,  as  electors,  allow  government,  often  for 
individually  persuasive  reasons,  to  spend 
dollars  It  doesn't  have.  It  goes  into  debt. 

But  government  and  the  average  cltiisen 
go  Into  debt  under  different  rules.  Govern- 
ment Is  the  dominant  borrower  in  the  mar- 
ket, both  from  individuals  (mainly  through 
selling   savings    bonds)    and    by    depositing 
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lOUs  wi'Ji  ban):-?,  then  writing  cliecks  nsjains; 
tliem.  Resvili-  We  taxpayers  have  lo  pay 
various  banks  and  other  lenders  some  $23 
billion  in  yearly  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
And  that's  why  we  nre  In  trouble.  We  pay 
all  t'je  government's  bill.?,  and  we  boar  the 
burden  of  those  bills  governnieui.  Incurs 
after  our  tax  money  ha?  run  ci'it.  We  pay  by 
shclllnjj  o-iit  that  secret  tax  that  adds  ten 
lents  to  a  pound  of  bacon.  ^5  to  a  pair  of 
.^iiocs.  S20  to  an  electric  stove. 

Now  this  is  the  part  of  inflation  that  most 
of  us  don:  fully  understand:  How  the  gov- 
ernment's indebtedne.^s  pushes  up  the  prices 
of  the  things  we  buy 

It  works  this  way:  We  cap.  t  print  money 
to  cover  our  own  debts.  Tlie  feueral  goverii- 
mt'iu.  hov,ever.  can;  through  a  complex  pro- 
cedure called  monetary  policy.  '  the  Feder.il 
Reserve  creates  dollars  aiui  transfers  them 
to  banks  The  banks  make  loan-,  from  tliex- 
i.e^v  'a.-set'.  "  Thus,  money  Is  pumped  into 
the  economy' — money  tliat  v. as  oriRinall', 
nothing  more  than  the  ilt;ures  on  a  Federal 
Reserve  check:  soon  more  currency  iias  t.i 
be  printed  to  cover  the  new  dollars  Manv  of 
these  dollars  originate  through  bank  loans 
of  various  kind.s  They  find  the:r  way  into  the 
economy  through  various  conunerciai  trans- 
su:tions.  But  who  has  estAbh-.hed  the  nred 
for  the.->e  new  doilars  in  the  first  place.'  We 
have — through  the  many  things  we  ask  gov- 
ernment to  do  "  for  us;  through  loans  and 
grants  to  businesses,  schools,  research 
grotips;  through  '  aid  "  programs  of  all  kinds 
Remember,  most  of  the  deficit  dollars  have 
not  been  earned  by  producing;  anvthin:-  Thev 
merely  compete  with  our  payciieck  dollars 
for  whatever  goods  and  services  we  and  others 
have  produced  Result:  The  oldest  of  eco- 
nomic laws  takes  elTect  With  more  money 
around  than  available  t.oods.  prices  rise — 
and  inflation  is  upon  u? 

Okay  Everybody  talks  about  it  Almost 
everybody  feeis  it  But  what  can  we  do  about 
it^ 

Certainly,  increased  productivity — e.^ch  of 
us  producing  more  for  the  dollars  we  earn — 
is  one  of  the  mont  effective  counters  to  in- 
flation. Many  businesses  and  dedicated  work- 
ers have  performed  amazing  feats  of  pro- 
ductivity, enabling  them  to  increase  their 
wages  and  profits  while  cutting  the  price  of 
their  products  to  remain  competitive. 

But  productivity  increa.-es  cannot  incleft- 
nitely  make  up  for  the  steady  cheapening 
of  the  dollar  brought  on  by  the  government 
indulging  legislative  whims  with  more  thin 
air"  money.  Its  time  for  some  tough  deci- 
sions in  Washington  Decisions  that  will  not 
be  made  unless  citizens — businessmen. 
farmers,  workers,  housewives,  pensioners — 
demand  them  and  are  willing  to  accept  the 
sacrifices  that  mu5t  be  made. 

Particularly  m  times  such  as  these,  no  one 
would  deny  the  use  of  federal  resources  to 
take  care  of  the  truly  needy  And  to  alleviate 
the  rigors  of  recession,  Job  programs  and 
other  relief  may  well  be  essential  But  with 
additional  costs,  it  is  even  more  imperative 
that  the  rest  of  the  budget  be  kept  under 
control  so  we  do  nor.  wind  up  compounding 
the  inflation  which  brought  about  the  reces- 
.sion  in  the  first  place. 

If  we  expect  government  to  cut  spending, 
however,  we  must  all  cut  our  eipertation% 
of  government  Businessmen  seeking  special 
treatment  to  pull  them  out  of  a  hole  dug 
by  their  own  inefficiency  must  make  do  with 
their  own  resourcefulness.  Special-interest 
groups  must  stop  and  consider  the  overall 
effects  of  their  requests  upon  government. 
and  thus  upon  inflation.  Citizens  must  real- 
ize that  government  installations  may  close 
m  their  area.  Because  the  money  is  not 
available,  certain  non-es.sentlal  programs 
may  have  to  be  delayed  or  even  di.scarded 
We.  all  of  us.  are  trying  to  hold  the  line  on 
spending  at  home,  and  we  should  expect 
government   to  do   the  same.   We  only  fool 
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f>ur>:elve3  if  we  think  real  progress  can  be 
made  without  getting  the  government's 
fiscal  engine  back  in  tune. 

.And  remember,  ice  are  the  government 
That's  why  we  can  do  something  about  In- 
flation—if  we  have  the  sens©  to  discipline 
ourselves  and  the  ingenuity  to  get  more  out 
of  the  considerable  human  and  material  re- 
sotirces  v.e  already  have. 


March  20,  197 Tj 


CHURCHES   LXDER   FIRE   IN  TITO'S 
YUGOSLAVIA 

HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

Ot     .MI^sI.ssIPPI 
IN    '  HK  HOUSE  OF  P.EPRESENTAriVES 

Wednesdati.  March  26.  1975 

Ml-.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
luraiy  27.  1975.  my  distinguished  col- 
league irom  Ohio  '  Mr,  Ashbrook  < 
-showed  remarkable  prescience  in  hi.s 
comment:^  on  Rhodesia.  Yugoslavia  and 
the  Old  Double  Standard. 

On  March  4,  the  Now  York  Time.s 
confirmed  hi.s  rtmark.s  on  Tito  by  writ- 
ing: 

The  Yugoslav  leader  served  the  Stmci 
Union  directly  for  a  quarter  century,  ini- 
tially as  a  soldier  in  the  Red  Army  and 
subsequently  as  an  agent  of  the  Ci'min'crn 
Despite  the  sub-sequent  difl'erences  he  had 
with  Moscow.  President  Tito  remains  .i 
j>roduct    of    Soviet    political    indoctrination 

Our  colleague  .should  also  be  com- 
mended for  inviting  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  the  substantial  religious 
movement  within  Yugoslavia.  The  co- 
o.oeration  evident  in  Yugoslavia  between 
the  predominantly  Roman  Catholic 
Croats  and  the  predominantly  Eastern 
Orthodox  Serbs  is  deserving  of  every  sup- 
port fi-om  the  United  States.  For  the 
first  time  the  Communists  are  unable  to 
play  off  Serbs  and  Croats  a'.:;ainst  each 
other,  as  their  common  Christian  prin- 
ciples offer  the  .solution  for  the  ending 
of  national  antagonism  between  Serbia 
and  Croatia  should  the.se  two  nations  in 
the  future  elect  to  letain  some  form  of 
Yugoslavia  or  an  amicable  separation. 

The  comments  in  the  article  "Churches 
Under  Fire  in  Tito's  Yugoslavia"  as 
printed  in  the  February  1975  issue  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  were  neglected  by 
the  mass  media.  I  would  like  to  correct 
that  oversight  by  bringing  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

(From  the  Orthodox  Church.  February  1975) 
Churches  Under  Fire  in  Tito's  Yugoslavi.\ 

United  Nations.  N  'i"  — Church-state  rela- 
tions in  Yugoslavia  continue  to  deteriorate, 
experts  in  the  East  European  affairs  say. 

They  report  increased  anti-religious  propa- 
ganda in  tlie  government-controlled  press, 
and  legal  mea:>ures  against  the  Catholic  press 
and  clergy  Both  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  Churches  have  been 
accused  of  engaging  in  "nationalistic  propa- 
ganda" and  of  trying  to  create  centers  of  "po- 
litical clericalism," 

It  is  also  asserted  by  observers  in  the  West 
that  the  Yugoslav  government  may  be  at- 
tempting to  limit  the  Churches'  social  and 
educational  activities  and  restrict  them  to 
the  sole  performance  of  religious  duties. 

Religious  activities  within  the  Serbian 
Onliodox  Church  have  al.so  come  under  sharp 


attack  La.:t  year  the  regular  .se-ssions  of  the 
Holy  Synod  of  this  Church  expres.sed  its 
concern  over  difflctiltics  hindering  religious 
education  because  It  was  not  possible  to  ob- 
tain authorization  and  sites  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  churches,  and  because  of 
the  "hostile  and  negative"  reporting  on 
church  activities  in  .some  Yugoslav  pre.-.s 
organs. 


TAXPAYERS  CAN'T  RELY  ON 
FOR  ACCURATE  ADVICE 


IRS 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  Indiana  Public  Interest  Research 
Group.  Inc. — INPIRG — conducted  a 
study  recently  on  the  advice  given  to  tax- 
payers by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
on  their  tax  returns.  The  study  was 
similar  to  one  conducted  last  year  on  a 
nationwide  scale  by  the  Tax  Reform  Re- 
search Group, 

The  results  of  the  Indiana  study  are 
appalling.  INPIRG  found  that  the  wide- 
spread pattern  of  inconsistency  in  tax 
advice  given  by  IRS  continues. 

INPIRG  consulted  IRS  offices  in  six 
Indiana  cities  with  an  identical  tax  prob- 
lem. In  one  city,  Muncie,  the  IRS  office 
did  not  help  compute  the  tax.  In  Terre 
Haute,  the  office  did  provide  INPIRG  in- 
vestigators with  advice,  but  did  not 
lielp  compute  the  tax.  In  Bloomington, 
the  office  did  not  know  how  to  compute 
the  tax! 

In  the  three  cities  which  did  offer  this 
service.  South  Bend,  Indianapolis,  and 
Richmond,  the  IRS  results  varied  from 
a  refund  of  $186,40  to  a  refund  of 
$596.05.  a  spread  of  over  $400. 

As  INPIRG  concluded,  it  seems  that 
taxpayers  have  three  not  very  good 
choices.  They  can  try  to  figure  out  the 
tax  code  on  their  own.  take  their  chances 
with  IRS  advice  and  hope  they  won't  be 
subsequently  audited  and  perhaps  fined, 
or  last,  they  can  pay  an  outside  expert 
to  compute  their  tax  for  them. 

A  tax  expert  is  usually  the  route  taken 
by  the  wealthy,  who  consider  it  more  of 
an  investment  than  a  fee.  But  for  the 
average  family,  who  is  simply  looking  for 
accurate  tax  advice  so  that  it  can  comply 
with  the  law,  and  not  tax  shelters,  the 
costs  of  consulting  a  tax  expert  becomes 
a  tax  on  a  tax. 

"What  is  even  more  unfair  is  that  IRS 
can  and  will  fine  a  taxpayer  if  his  re- 
turn, based  on  IRS  advice,  is  incorrect, 

I  believe  we  have  three  choices.  Either 
we  train  IRS  personnel  in  the  intricacies 
of  the  tax  laws  so  they  are  able  to  give 
accurate  advice,  or  we  force  IRS  to  stand 
by  the  advice  it  gives,  or  we  simplify  the 
tax  code  so  that  it  is  understandable  to 
the  average  person. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
begins  its  consideration  of  tax  reform,  I 
urge  it  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  present 
inequitable  situation,  and  provide  the 
taxpayers  with  a  solution. 

I  am  inserting  below  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  letter  I  received  from 
INPIRG  on  this,  and  the  press  release 
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INPIRG   issued   on   the   results   of   Its 
investigation:  ^^^^ 

Indianapolis.  Ind..  March  20.  1975. 
Hon.  David  Evans, 
L'.S.  House  of  Representatircs. 
indiunapoUs,  hid. 

Dear  Representative  Evans:  Enclosed  along 
with  this  letter  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  press 
rolea.-e  on  a  recent  study  of  ours  on  the  kind 
of  advice  given  to  taxpayers  by  the  Internal 
revenue  Service.  As  you  may  be  aware,  a 
similar  study  was  conducted  on  a  nationwide 
basis  last  year  by  the  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group— unfortunately,  the  picture  does  not 
seem  to  have  changed  much  in  the  interven- 
ing year.  , 

Our  brief  study  (results  are  sximmarized  on 
the  last  page  of  the  press  release)  shows  that 
the  IRS  still  does  not  do  a  very  reliable  Job  of 
assisting  taxpayers  In  the  preparation  of  their 
income  taxes,  and  that  in  many  cases,  the 
IRS  employees  themselves  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  tax  code. 

The  real  Import  of  this  study  is  to  confirm 
something  that  many  of  us  have  suspected 
for  a  long  time:  current  IRS  regulations  are 
Just  too  complex  for  the  average  citizen — and 
since  the  IRS  will  not  even  stand  by  its  own 
advice,  but  reserves  the  right  to  audit  you 
and  fine  you  even  If  the  mistakes  liave  been 
made  by  their  own  employees,  the  would-be 
law-abiding  citizen  has  three  very  poor 
choices  confronting  him  or  her  when  he  or 
she  is  preparing  their  tax  return.  They  can: 

1.  Try  to  understand  the  maze  of  regula- 
tions on  their  own.  or 

2.  Take  their  chances  with  the  IRS  advice 
and  hope  that  they  will  not  subsequently  be 
audited,  or 

3.  Pay  a  fee  to  an  outside  expert  to  com- 
pute their  tax.  While  this  is  a  fairly  accept- 
able alternative  for  people  in  upper  Income 
tax  brackets,  it  really  is  an  unacceptable 
"added  tax"  on  persons  in  the  low  and  middle 
income  brackets. 

We  urge  you  to  seek  legislation  which 
would  assist  In  this  problem  area.  We  frank- 
ly do  not  know  what  the  best  solution  would 
be,  but  feel  that  two  possibilities  Immedi- 
ately suggest  themselves: 

1.  Real  tax  reform  that  comprehensively 
changes  the  existing  system  and.  at  the  same 
time,  simplifies  the  tax  computation  proc- 
ess, or 

2.  Legislation  requiring  the  IRS  to  stand 
by  the  advice  of  Its  own  employees. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fritz  Wiecking, 
Ejccutiic  Director. 


Study  Shows  Widespread  Errors  in  Govern- 
ment Help  to  Taxpayers 

Statewide  testing  of  the  advice  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  Indiana  State 
Department  of  Revenue  give  people  on  their 
tax  returns  has  revealed  a  widespread  pat- 
tern  of  government  mistakes  and  incon- 
sistencies, the  Indiana  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  (InPIRG)  announced  today. 

The  test,  conducted  In  six  cities  around 
the  state,  showed  that  the  government  advice 
can  "help"  increase  taxes  vinfairly  for  some, 
while  it  lets  others  pay  less  than  they  owe.  It 
further  revealed  a  widespread  lack  of  con- 
sistency in  the  amount  of  help  that  the 
i;overnment  gives  taxpayers  coming  In  for  the 
puljlicized  aid. 

"In  fact,"  said  Marybeth  Kleiser,  project 
coordinator,  "you  can  go  to  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent IRS  or  State  Revenue  offlces,  looking 
for  help,  and  never  get  the  same  answer 
twice.  How  are  honest  taxpayers,  who  are  try- 
liig  to  obey  the  law,  supposed  to  know  how 
much  they  really  owe?" 

"Furthermore,"  she  said,  "the  IRS  and  the 
State  Revenue  service  will  not  stand  behind 
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the  advice  that  their  employees  give.  E-.en 
if  they  prepared  a  return  for  you,  they  may 
decide  to  audit  you  later  and  tell  you  that 
you  owe  more  money.  They  make  it  very 
clear  that  they  won't  back  up  their  own 
work.  Those  whose  taxes  are  underestimated 
may  well  get  an  additional  tax  bill — with 
interest  added." 

The  tests  were  conducted  by  InPIRO  ciiap- 
ters  in  Indianapolis,  South  Bend.  Bloomii;ji- 
ton.  Terre  Haute,  Muncie  and  Richmond. 

Investigators  took  the  same  income  tax 
question  to  at  least  one  IRS  office  and  one 
Indiana  Department  of  Revenue  Office  in 
each  city.  They  asked  for  help  in  filling  out 
an  Itemized,  Joint  return  for  a  married  cou- 
ple with  one  chUd.  The  return  included 
fairly  routine  deductions  for  maintaining 
an  office  in  the  home,  business  travel,  pay- 
ments for  child  care,  state  and  local  tax 
withheld.  Interest  on  savings  account,  medi- 
cal Insurance  and  donations  to  charity.  In 
addition,  the  state  tax  included  the  new 
"renters"  deduction. 

Equally  as  surprising  as  the  actual  varia- 
tion in  taxes  computed,  was  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  advice  and  the  sophistica- 
tion of  advice  received  In  the  different  offices. 
While  some  offices  actually  helped  the  re- 
searchers fill  out  the  forms,  in  other  offlces 
the  Investigators  didn't  even  know  how  to 
compute  the  deductions.  In  Bloomington, 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the  taxpayer 
was  simply  given  a  booklet  and  told  to  figure 
it  out  for  herself.  In  other  offices,  whUe  the 
tax  people  did  not  actually  help  fill  out  the 
form,  they  were  helpful  in  telling  people 
what  information  they  would  need  to  docu- 
ment certain  deductions. 

There  are  only  about  1,800  permanent, 
full-time  employees  in  the  IRS  taxpayer 
services,  out  of  a  total  IRS  staff  of  over 
75,000.  These  "taxpayer  service  representa- 
tives are  GS-7  or  less  and  receive  less  train- 
ing than  the  people  in  the  enforcement  divi- 
sions— the  collection  and  audit  branches — 
two-thirds  of  which  are  GS-9's  to  13's.  And 
they  alone  cannot  begin  to  handle  the  11 
million  people  who  pour  Into  IRS  offices 
during  the  tax  season.  Therefore,  between 
January  and  AprU,  the  IRS  sends  thousands 
of  temporary  employees — GS-3"s  and  4^,  none 
with  more  than  a  few  weeks  training — out 
into  its  offlces  to  augment  the  permanent 
staff. 

"What  this  test  shows,  is  that  average  tax- 
payers are  still  faced  with  three  poor  choices 
if  they  want  to  comply  with  the  law,"  said 
Kleiser.  "They  can  face  the  complexities  of 
their  tax  return  alone,  they  can  pay  commer- 
cial tax  preparers,  or  they  can  take  their 
chances  with  IRS  assistance.  No  wonder  tax- 
payers paid  over  $600  million  dollars  last 
year  to  companies  like  H&R  Block.  This 
amounts  to  an  added  tax — a  tax  to  help  you 
honestly  comply  with  the  income  tax.  Tax- 
payers cannot  afford  this." 

"If  the  government  expects  taxpayers  to 
obey  the  law,  and  penalizes  their  mistakes, 
then  it  is  only  fair  that  they  give  them  what- 
ever help  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  rules." 

CITY,  IRS  RESULTS,  STATE  REVENUE  SERVICE 
RESULTS 

South  Bend:  $186.40  refund;  no  tax  fig- 
ured; did  explain  how  to  do  It, 

Indianapolis:  $585.06  refund;  $66.35  le- 
fund. 

Terre  Haute:  Did  not  compute  tax.  did 
give  advice;  no  advice;  uncooperative. 

Muncie:  Didn't  help  compute;  $67.60  re- 
fund. 

Richmond:  $596.05  refund;  no  state  office 
found. 

Bloomlnglon:  Didn't  know  how  to  com- 
pute; did  not  assist. 
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SUPREME  COURT  STRIKES  DOWN 
PROVISION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  AS  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OV    COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncsdau.  March  26.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  been  concerned  about  the 
equality  of  v.omen  under  the  law  wer^ 
heartened  by  the  Supreme  Court's  void- 
ing of  an  outdated,  discriminatory  provi- 
sion of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Tlie  law 
stated  that  a  widower  could  not  collect 
from  his  wife's  social  security  unless  he 
could  prove  that  she  was  supporting  him 
by  at  least  half  of  their  total  Income, 
whereas  a  widow  could  receive  benefits 
from  her  husband's  contributions  in-e- 
spective  of  her  own  income.  The  reversal 
of  this  law  is  another  step  toward  greater 
respect  for  the  workingwoman,  who.'i; 
pay,  taxes,  and  benefits  should  be  de- 
termined without  regard  to  sex,  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post: 

Almost  every  time  the  Supreme  Court  gei-i 
its  hands  on  a  case  involving  equal  rights  for 
women,  the  logic  that  has  led  so  many  women 
to  work  hard  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment becomes  clearer.  Last  week,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Court  struck  down  as  uncoi.sti- 
tutional  a  provision  of  the  Social  Securitv 
Act  becau.se  it  provided  less  protection  iii' 
the  survivors  of  female  wage  earners  tliau 
for  the  survivois  of  male  wage  earrers.  That 
discrimination,  the  Court  said,  was  based  on 
the  "archaic  and  overbroad  "  generalization 
that  the  money  a  man  earns  is  always  vital 
to  the  support  of  his  family  while  the  money 
a  woman  earns  never  is.  Because  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  depend  slgniflcantiy  upon  an 
individual's  participation  in  the  work  force-, 
the  Court  said,  those  benefits  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed on  cla-ssilicatlons  based  solely  on 
sex. 

As  is  usual  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  fac  s 
explain  the  situation  better  than  generaliza- 
tions. In  this  case.  Paula  Wlsenfeld  had  pro- 
vided most  of  the  support  for  her  familv 
and  paid  Social  Security  taxes  before  her 
death  In  1972.  Under  the  Social  Security  Aci. 
her  child  was  entitled  to  benefits  until  ma- 
turity but  her  spouse,  because  he  was  male, 
was  entitled  to  nothing.  If.  however,  the 
situation  had  been  reversed — if  he  had  been 
a  wage  earner  and  had  died — his  spouse,  be- 
cause she  was  female,  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  certain  conditions 
until  the  child  grew  up.  In  other  words,  tli'- 
taxes  Mrs.  Wlsenfeld  paid  provided  substan- 
tially less  protection  for  her  survivors  tlia-i 
did  precisely  the  same  taxes  paid  by  the  niiiii 
working  along  side  her. 

This  kind  of  di.scrimination  attainst  work- 
ing women  was  once  rampant  in  the  Social 
Security  system,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  At  on<- 
tlnie.  for  example,  the  children  of  paien'  i 
who  both  worked  to  support  the  family  could 
never  receive  benefits  if  the  mother  died  bu. 
got  them  automatically  if  the  father  died. 
While  this  provision  and  several  others  based 
on  the  same  premise  have  now  been  changed, 
there  are  still  parts  of  the  system  which  reft 
on  the  rationale  that  htisbands  support  fam- 
ilies and  wives  work  for  some  reason  other 
than  family  support.  Although  this  is  a  ra- 
tionale completely  out  of  step  with  the  real 
world,  It  lives  on  far  more  than  It  ought  to 
in  law  and  government  policy.  Some  women, 
like  .some  men.  work  because  they  have  to. 
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The  i.v  r.  that  seme  workers  are  ni;:Ie  and 
others  are  female  ought  to  he  irrelevant  U> 
■what  they  are  pa;cl.  hoi*  they  r.re  taxed  and 
V.  hat  benefits  thev  receive. 

A  foneral  awareness  of  tho  iinT.  irjiess  to- 
ward women  of  so  nnich  law  and  policy  has 
been  grcviu^'  raplilv  in  recent  years.  It  was 
Just  luur  years  ago.  for  e.  an. pie.  tliat  a  high 
level  commission  told  CL.nfres.^  '.here  wa^ 
r.oihing  urcng  wltli  the  very  provl.sion  of  the 
Socl.il  Sectirlt:-  .> v-.:em  the  Ccint  struck  do;. ti 
last  week.  We  doubt  that  the  same  commis- 
noii  would  have  made  the  san.o  recomiu?u- 
claliosi  thio  year.  The  drive  f..r  the  Eqtial 
.'iit'hi.s  Aniendmeiit.  and  for  uunien'.s  riicht., 
1:1  ijeneral.  lias  forced  manv  people  to  re- 
«'\amiiie  the  loeif  behind  ench  parti?  01  the 
law  ,T.s  thi.s  Avd  examination  sue!)  as  the 
Court  pave  the  pa-ticul.ir  .section  of  the  law 
involved  in  this  ca-e  often  reveals  the  lack 
of  logic,  not  to  mention  the  lack  of  basic 
lain.eis,  beliiiid  many  ."^uch  laws  and  poli- 
cie.s.  Indeed,  if  the  covuury  had  been  a.s 
.seu.sitlve  to  these  claim.s  in  the  past  as  It 
i<  now  becoming,  the  need  for  the  Ecma! 
Rights  Amendment  would  not  be  so  i_'reat. 
But  it  was  not.  and  it  l.s  cases  like  thU  that 
demonstrate  the  need  for  ratification  of  that 
Amendmer.t  to  settle  ''.ifse  is.'-uej  ome  and 
lor  all. 


BULGARIAJN  INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

01     CEORGr.\ 
IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESFNTA TUT-S 

Wedtiesdau.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Marcii 
3  thousands  of  Bulsmrian-Anierican.s 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  ancestr;)!  hind.  Bul- 
garia, in  1878.  In  that  .■same  year  the  Bul- 
srarian.s  adopted  their  Tmovo  Constitu- 
tion which  repre.-ented  a  very  advanced 
attempt  in  the  Balkans  of  the  time  to 
attain  rational  representative  govern- 
ment. Of  course,  today,  Buli^aria  ii  ruled 
by  a  foreign-installed  Communist  dic- 
tatorship, but  the  Bulgarian  people 
await  the  day  when  ti:eir  national  motto. 
Bog  I  Bulgaria — God  and  Bulgaria — will 
again  be  the  official  motto  of  their  na- 
tion and  the  alien  Communist  ideology 
will  cease  to  be  in  position  to  exploit  the 
hard-working,  honest  and  devout  Bul- 
garian population 

Bulgaria's  effort.s  to  obtain  its  free- 
dom and  national  independence  from 
the  Ottoman  Empire  were  civen  tre- 
mendoiis  impetus  by  a  treat  Bulgarian 
national  and  religious  hero  of  the  18th 
century.  Saint  Paisii.  This  outstanding 
monk  was  not  only  a  iiero  to  the  Bul- 
garian people,  but  an  inspiring  example 
to  Bulgaria's  Romaiuan.  Serbian,  Greek. 
Croatian,  and  Himgarian  neighbors  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom. 

Bcc.  use  the  symbol  of  Saint  Paisii 
represents  the  true  history  and  feelings 
of  the  Bulgarian  people  today,  I  would 
like  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  with  the  following  information 
on  tliis  remarkable  man: 

Paisii  Khii  knd.vbski.  ForNUFR     .(   Bt  1   .^ria.n 

Ren.mssance 

(By    Assen    N!coli>fTi 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  while  the  .Aimrican 

colonies    were    preparin^;    to   proclaim    their 

independence  f:om  England,  the  Bul^carhms— 

descendants  of  a  people   wliuii   i:ad   knuwn 
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bt'.ter  days  In  the  9lh.  lOlh,  12t!i,  and  13lii 
lenturies  (the  periods  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Bul;,arlun  Kingdoms.  1  —  were  tn  danger 
of  e.ximctioa.  Bulgarians  of  wealth  and  edu- 
catiou  soleinuly  pronounced  theni-selves  to 
be  tjreeks  and  faithful  subjects,  of  the  Turk- 
laU  sultan,  becauoc  of  that  particular  munient 
ur  over  tiiree  centuries  politically  the  coun- 
try was  a  pait  of  the  Ottoman  Empno  and 
spiritually  under  the  authority  of  the  C-retk 
patilarcU  ux  Con.stantinople.  Only  tiie  vail 
majority  of  uneducated  Bulf;arir.n  pea.sants. 
'.Lio  cult:vi.U'd  the  farms  of  l.ielr  Turkish 
landloido.  refiued  to  accept  the  jitim  reality 
L.f  natioi.al  extincUoii.  They  went  on  a.',  usua! 
with  thuir  chores  and  on  Sundiiys  and  holi- 
days attended  churcl;  witere  ma.-s  was  con- 
ducted in  Greek,  a  language  utterly  anintel- 
ligible  to  tl'.e  common  people  both  in  village 
and  town  conimiuiitles.  But  at  home  these 
commoners  continued  to  communicaie  with 
eacl'.  other  by  speaking  Bulgarian.  The  new 
geiieration.s,  born  in  simple  Bulyarian  home;, 
w?re  raised  in  Bulgarian  tradition.,  and  folk- 
lore Mother'i  .^poke  to  their  children  in  Bul- 
garian and  taught  them  to  sing  Bultranaii 
folk  son^.-.  Isolated  churches  and  mona.ster- 
ico  were  the  only  places  where  Bulgarian 
nianuscripti  were  kept. 

It  was  during  these  times  tiiat  Paisii  was 
born  in  1722  in  'he  diocese  of  Samokov.  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  life  of  the  founder  of 
Bulgarian  renaissance.  In  1745,  at  the  age  of 
tv.enty-ihree,  he  visited  his  brother  Lavrentii 
at  Mt.  Athos,  not  far  from  Salonika,  nnti 
remalnea  as  a  monk  at  th.e  monastery  01 
Khilendar.  There  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
participate  m  d;.-cus-ions  where  quest loiis  of 
political  anc  historical  slyalticaiice  were  de- 
bated and  opinions  on  matters  pertaining;  to 
lelifrion  were  expressed  Greek.  Rii.-^ian.  and 
Serbian  monks  at  Mt.  .\thos  mocked  their 
Bulgarian  brethren  and  stated  that  the  latter 
belonged  to  a  race  of  soll-iUlers  and  .shep- 
herds. Therefore  such  simple  folk^  had  no 
history  even  worth  mentioning  These  rash 
and  untrue  statements  provoked  Father  Pai- 
sii to  busy  himself  collecting  and  orgaiii/ing 
iii.'ormatton  on  Bulgarian  history  In  .spite 
of  ill  health  he  was  able  to  svstemati/o  tho 
co:ie-red  msierial  and  in  17G2.  when  he  was 
lorty  years  of  age.  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  his  Slaveno-Bulgarian  History.  Thus  he 
proved  to  his  ndverstirics  Unit  theBiilgarlaiis 
had  a  rlorious  past. 

He  proudly  declared  that  he  wrote  his 
bo'.k  for  all  Bulrarians  who  loved  their  coun- 
trv  and  people,  and  who  wanted  in  know 
about  their  owti  rare  and  language 

On  the  other  hand,  turning  to  all  Hellen- 
i/ed  Bulg'rians  l-,e  ca^'igatcd  them  11;  tlie 
following  terms: 

"O  thou  foolish  ,<ind  degenerate  man  why 
art  thou  ashamed  to  call  thyself  a  Bul- 
garian? Have  not  the  B'llgarlans  had  a  King- 
dom and  Empire  of  their  own'  Why  shouid- 
est  thou.  O  imprudent  m.in.  be  ashamed  of 
thy  nation  and  shonldest  labor  in  a  foreign 
tongue''" — Quoted  from  Clarence  A  Man- 
ning and  R<iman  .Smal-Stocki.  T'c  Histori, 
of  Modern  Bulgarian  Literal 'ire  y,.  51. 
Then  he  went  on  to  explain: 
•  Tliere  was  a  time  when  the  BulgarL^ns 
uere  famous  throughout  llie  world:  many 
times  they  have  Imposed  tribute  upon  tlie 
.-'rong  Romans  and  tlie  wise  Greeks,  .  .  of 
all  the  Slavonic  peoples  the  Bulgarians  ha\e 
been  the  most  i!Iu>trlous  They  were  the 
first  to  receive  baptism,  the  first  to  have  a 
pitrlarch.  the  ones  who  made  most  con- 
quests, the  first  Slavonic  saints  were  of  the 
Bulgarian  race.  ' — Quoted  from  L.S.  Stavrla- 
uos.  The  Balkan^  Since  1453,  p.  370. 

Pi.isiis  work  was  not  an  objective  hi.siory. 
but  its  einoliouaJ  appeal  tired  the  Imagln.i- 
ifin  of  his  countrymen  It  aroused  the  dor- 
mant patriotism  of  the  Bulgarian  people  and 
created  a  modern  miracle — this  book  saved  a 
!:»'lon  which  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Paisii's  patriotism  did  not  stop  with  his 
wiitliitt    He  went  about   the  country  urging 
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his  ui  d;<  nccs  to  study  Bulgaria's  illustrious 
past  and  have  a  greater  respect  for  their 
heritage  and  be  proud  of  their  nationality. 

The  first  hmdvvritten  copy  was  prod  iced 
from  the  original  manuscript  of  .'i,'."u< oir- 
liulgunun  Hustory  in  17o5  by  Stoiko  Vladt- 
slavov.  a  young  priest  who  later  became 
Bishop  So:ron;i  of  Vrat.-a.  Of  the  great  num- 
ber of  handwritten  copies  ot  Paisii's  htstor.- 
there  ai'e  over  fifty  exi  ir.t  manuscript*'  ex- 
isting today.  Another  elthty  yer>r«!  ehij-sed 
before  this  book  was  printed  A  sch.coltepch- 
tr  mads  n  revised  verslr-a  nf  the  Slamio- 
r.iilgurian  Hi.^ion/  aiid  published  it  in  Buda 
iHung;u\i  in  1344  without  mpntionin? 
I  But  k  of  Kin^Ki  and  was  used  as  a  history 
tpxll)ool:  in  Bulgiiii.i.i  sc'inol.-'  over  a  hit-.i- 
arcd  yctii.s  a\,o. 

Pai:sirs  pioneer  work  bore  frt.it.  In  a  lltTli- 
over  a  century  the  Bulgarians  won  their  n.t- 
tional  church.  1  in  1870 1  Later,  a-  a  resul' 
of  t!:e  Russ.j-Turklsh  war  of  1877-1878 
their  country  was  set  up  us  a  tributar\ 
principality— the  prelude  to  complete  polit- 
ical independence  proclaimed  in  1908. 

Father  P.iisii's  dreams  of  Bulgarian  heri- 
tage in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  became  a  reality  f<ir  his  felUiw  Bu;- 
Karums  ;i  ccntitr\'  later 
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HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

of     A!;I^ON'A 
IN   -HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTAT1VES 

WcdiK'sdct!/.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  March  19  Tucson  Daily  Citi/en  writ- 
ten Liy  Editor  Paul  A.  McKalip. 

Every  time  mention  is  made  of  the 
national  debt,  the  estimates  on  its  size 
seem  to  grow  larger.  President  Ford's 
proposed  budget  anticipated  a  $54  bil- 
lion deficit.  Treasury  Secretai-y  Simon 
has  stated  it  may  go  up  to  $80  billion.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  even  that  hor- 
rible figure  is  an  optimistic  estimate. 

Mr.  McKalips  editorial  raises  an  ini- 
tiorlant  point  regarding  public  reaction 
to  the  deplorable  situation  our  econ- 
omy is  in  in  terms  of  this  enormous  and 
continually  mounting  national  debt.  As 
crucial  as  it  has  become  to  the  very 
future  of  our  country,  the  debt  jtist  does 
not  make  big  headlines.  As  Mr.  McKalip 
points  out.  people  are  more  interested  in 
reading  about  Federal  handouts  than 
in  finding  out  where  the  money  to  pay 
for  those  handouts  is  goinrr  to  come 
from. 

Mr.  McKahp'.s  editorial  follo\\s: 

Pass  the  Gravy  Mother 
Of  ::n  evening  it  Is  my  habit  to  sit  down 
In  an  easy  chair  and  read  the  home-deliv- 
ered edition  of  the  Tticson  Daily  Citizen 
even  as  you  and  thousands  of  other  regti- 
lar  readers  do. 

No  one  of  tis  involved  with  editing  and 
producing  the  newspaper  each  day  could 
possibly  read  all  of  It  In  the  process.  Hence, 
at  night  I  become  an  avid  reader  of  the 
finished  product. 

Night  before  last  I  .settled  down  with  the 
newsy  Monday  edition.  Some  of  what  was  on 
page  1  I  had  seen  or  been  aware  of  dur- 
ing that  morning.  But  as  my  eyes  scanned 
the  whole  front  page  they  fell  upon  the 
smallest  headline  atop  the  tinist  story  on 
the  page  — one  paragraph,  10  lines. 
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The  headline  read:  "Deficit  may  go  to  $80 
lull  ion." 

The  story  reported  that  Treasury  Secretary 
William  E.  Simon  told  Congress  that  tlie 
federal  budget  deficit  might  hit  $80  billion 
In  tlie  coming  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
That  would  represent  a  doubling  of  the  defi- 
cit estimated  by  President  Ford  when  he  sent 
his  1 075-76  budget  to  Congress  leF.s  than  two 
months  ago  in  Feb.  3. 

I  don't  know  how  many  other  readers  saw 
I  lie  iieadline.  or  seeing  It  stopjied  to  read  the 
iO-line  story,  or  reading  the  stviry  froze  in 
ilieir  chairs  as  I  did  to  stare  as  the  head- 
line grew  in  mind's  eye  to  enorm-jus  size 
cqunl  to  the  shattering  import  of  tlie  news. 

I  do  know  that  I  sat  a  while,  da/ed  as  by 
a  piiysical  blow,  while  memory  served  up  a 
torrent  of  information  that  we  had  been 
publishing  day  by  day  and  week  after  week. 
I  recalled  reading  abovit  the  things  that  were 
bemg  done,  or  were  going  to  be  done,  for  us 
with  all  that  wonderful  stuff  from  Washing- 
1(11  known  as  "federal  funds." 

Just  think  of  all  the  sewers,  arterial  streets, 
i.ousing,  edtication  programs,  transit  buses, 
economic  opportunity  program,  hospital  fa- 
cilities, water,  academic  research,  medical 
research,  crime  fighting,  jobs,  even  some 
television  programs  that  come  to  us  with 
the  massive  outlays  of  "federal  funds." 

People  long  since  have  slopped  wondering 
where  that  jnonev's  all  coming  from.  They 
only  say,  ^Tfw\-e  don't  take  it  someone  else 
will."  So,  pass  the  gravy,  mother.  There  must 
be  more  in  the  kitchen. 

People  like  to  read  the  "good  news  "  about 
the  "gravy"  ladled  out  for  all  those  good 
work.s  and  good  things  v.e  want.  Only  from 
time  to  time  does  a  treasury  secretary  liav-3  to 
tell  Congress  that  the  government  is  piling 
up  something  called  a  deficit. 

In  your  household  and  mine,  we  wotUd  be 
looking  at  'deficits"  with  the  stark,  scary 
realization  that  we  were  going  broke. 

Oh,  well,  it  can't  be  serious  for  Washington 
because  now  we're  going  to  receive  money 
directly  In  almost  everyone's  pocket  as  soon 
as  our  benevolent  benefactors  agree  on  how 
and  how  much. 

Then  comes  first  an  income  tax  rebate, 
money  handed  back  to  us  that  we  thought 
was  long  gone,  and  second  comes  an  Income 
tax  cut  that  means  we  won't  have  to  send  as 
much  money  this  year  as  we  thought  we 
would. 

Nevertheless,  while  big  headlities  proclaim 
such  happy  tidings,  that  little  headline  Mon- 
day appeared  like  a  dark  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand  on  the  Kansas  horizon. 
Weatherwise  farmers  know  that  presages  a 
gathering  tornado. 

Are  you  guessing  by  now  that  I'm  going  to 
second-guess  our  news  editors  because  they 
didn't  banner  that  deficit  "storm  warning" 
across  the  top  of  the  front  page?  Wrong.  I 
think  they  assessed  it  correctly. 

However  large  that  story  had  been  "played," 
or  featured,  on  page  1  Monday,  it  would  have 
attracted  scant  notice  and  limited  response. 
Who's  worrying  about  federal  deficits?  On 
Willi  those  tax  rebates  and  hooray  for  that 
tax  cut. 

Anyway,  what's  wrong  with  delicits?  We've 
had  deficits  ever  since  good  old  FDR  taught 
i;s  "we  only  owe  it  to  ourselves."  Well,  for 
one  thing  Ourselves  isn't  really  all  of  us  In 
America.  The  government  does  borrow  Its 
money,  like  you  and  I  do,  from  Somebody 
not  from  Ourselves.  And  the  government  has 
to  pay,  like  you  and  I  do. 

At  some  point,  if  economic  history  means 
anvthlng,  government  has  to  come  to  terms 
with  its  debt  Just  as  you  and  I  do.  Just  when 
that  storm  cloud  will  become  the  tornado  we 
.'ear  Is  something  I  can't  predict. 

I  will  predict  that  this  newspaper,  and  I 
hope  the  press  In  general.  Is  going  to  pay 
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more  attention  to  the  subject  of  government 
deficits  because  it  is  Indeed  Ourselves  who 
have  the  most  to  lose,  which  could  be  every- 
thing. 

In  the  coming  decade,  coming  fast,  that 
story  could  be  the  Big  Story  and  everyone 
will  be  reading  it  then. — Pai'i.  A.  McKai.ip. 
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PACIFIC  LEGAL  FOUNDATION  EN- 
GAGED IN  LAND-USE  PLANNING 
ISSUES 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

ox-    lUAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr,  Speaker,  Mr,  Donald 
Pach  has  made  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  downzoning,  the  "taking"  is- 
sue and  recompensation  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  land-use  planning  fail  to  face. 
The  following  testimony  which  he  pre- 
sented before  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy and  Environment  addresses  this 
point  and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues : 
Testimony  of  Donald  M.  Pach,  PAcirrc  Legal 
Foundation 

The  Pacific  Legal  Foundation  is  a  public 
Interest  legal  foundation  established  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  In  litigation  to  protect 
the  public  Interest.  It  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  cases  on  the  trial  and 
appellate  levels  involving  current  land  use 
issues  which  are  surfacing  as  new  and  in- 
novative land  planning  and  regtilatory  con- 
trols are  implemented.  Such  cases  involve, 
for  example,  time  sequential  controls,  open 
space  and  environmental  regulations,  down- 
zoning,  clear  air  regulations,  etc. 

A  growing  nttmber  of  iixstances  are  being 
brought  to  our  attention  where  severe  finan- 
cial hardship  has  occurred  due  to  the  re- 
gional planning  and  regulatory  activities  of 
California's  Coastal  Zone  Commission,  the 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency,  and  even 
local  agencies  which  have  adopted  state  man- 
dated open  space  zoning  laws.  If  the  Com- 
mittee wishes,  we  could  supply  case  histories 
upon  request. 

The  Pacific  Legal  Foundation  considers 
this  bill  (H.R.  3510)  to  be  of  special  sig- 
nificance in  that  it  involves  yet  another  level 
of  governmental  involvement  in  the  ever  in- 
creasing proliferation  of  land  use  regula- 
tions for  environmentally  sensitive  areas.  Our 
experiences  Indicate  that  unless  compensa- 
tion provisions  are  contained  in  this  bill,  the 
guidelines  and  regulations  In  decisions  effect- 
ing matters  of  more  than  local  concern  will 
indiscriminately  limit  the  use  of  private 
properties  without  carefully  weighing  the 
consequences  to  both  the  Individual  and  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  Absent  such  a  compensation 
mechanism,  necessary  accountability  will  be 
lost  In  the  broad  application  of  the  police 
power. 

The  Interests  of  the  Pacific  Legal  Founda- 
tion In  this  bin  are  not  to  aid  those  com- 
mitted to  land  speculation  or  private  gain. 
Nor  are  we  solely  committed  to  environmen- 
tal enhancement  over  all  other  considera- 
tions. We  do  speak  to  protect  the  citizen- 
taxpayer,  the  consumer,  the  worker,  the  non- 
worker  seeking  employment,  and  those  in 
search  of  adequate  housing;  in  short,  the 
person  who  usually  Is  expected  to  pick  up 
the  tab  for  governmental  programs. 

Omitting  provisions  for  compensation  does 
not  make  the  regulatory  program  any  less 
costly.  It  only  makes  It  less  costly  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  more  costly  to  the  individuals 
who  are  its  victims.  We  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  provision  In  this  bill  which  requires  the 


State  program  to  give:  "consideration  of  the 
impacts  of  tlie  State  land  use  program  on  the 
rights   of  private   property   owners." 

Tiie  propo.sed  legislation  would  leave  it  to 
the  courts  to  determine  if  the  regulation  i'; 
proper  undt-r  the  police  power  or  violates 
lederal  and  state  constituttonal  principles, 
ie  ,  constitutes  "a  taking."  Unfortunateiy. 
no  fixed  formula  has  been  established  to  test, 
the  dislinrtion  between  police  power  and 
eminent  domain,  and  becatise  the  courts 
have  elected  to  u-e:il  the  prohlem  on  a  case- 
by-case  b;isis,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncer- 
tamty  and  unpredictability  m  the  law.  Tlie 
courts  ha\e  largely  centered  their  discussions 
around  tlie  queston  of  v.hether  or  not  a  prop- 
erty right  exists.  A  few  of  the  better  deci- 
sions iiave  lorthrightly  recognised  the  social 
and  policy  impliuations  by  deciding  the  ap- 
propriateness of  compensatioti  first  and  then 
establishing  that  there  is  or  is  not  a  properly 
right.'  In  e.ssence.  stich  decisions  iiave  rec- 
ognized wliether  there  is  a  projierty  right  or 
not   is   really   the   quejlicn   to   be   answered. 

Professor  Arvo  Van  Alstyne  in  a  Unncrsity 
of  Southern  California  Law  R?\iCw  article 
stated  the  inadequacy  of  our  judicial  han- 
dling ot  tlie  problem  as  follow  .-=: 

"Judicial  ctlorts  to  chart  a  usable  te.^t  for 
determining  when  police  p'nver  measures 
impose  constitutionally  compensable  los.se.> 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  notably  unsucces--- 
ful.  With  some  exceptions,  the  decisional  law^ 
is  largely  characterized  by  confusing  and 
incompatible  result.s,  often  explained  in  con- 
clusionary  terminology,  circular  reasoning, 
and  empty  rhetoric.  Even  the  modicum  oi 
predictability  wiiich  might  olherwi.se  inhere 
in  liie  pattern  of  Judicial  precedents  is  im- 
paired l)y  the  frequently  reiterated  juduial 
declaration  that  each  case  must  be  decided 
on  its  ov,n  fat  ts.  In  part,  this  state  of  al- 
fairs  may  be  attributed  to  the  amorplious 
nature  of  the  legal  dilemma  posed  by  tiie 
need  to  balance  the  interest  in  .social  control 
against  the  interest  in  distributive  ju-,;!ce. 
But,  in  part  at  least,  it  also  reflects  tlie 
absence  of  a  generally  accepted  theoretioal 
rationale  for  circumscribing  the  boundaries 
of  tlie  police  power,  as  well  as  the  persistent 
reltictauce  of  legislatures  to  proMde  statu- 
tory guidelines  or  criteria  for  the  resolution 
of  the  issues  thus  posed.  "  - 

Professor  Van  Alstyne  then  weiit  on  to 
urge  that  legislators  stop  experimenting; 
with  harsh  land  use  regulations.  leaving  it 
tip  to  the  courts  to  bail  out  the  property 
owner.  It  was  his  suggestion  that  statutes 
set  forth  compensation  provisions. 

The  thesis  for  compensable  regulation 
(with  varying  degrees  of  support)  has  re- 
ceived the  overwhelming  concurrence  by 
respected  and  recognized  legal  authorities  in 
the  field  of  latid  vise  law. 

There  have  been  deir.ands  by  .some  fur 
stronger  dosages  of  broad  application  of  the 
police  power.  In  the  Rockefeller  Ta.sk  Force 
report  "The  Use  of  Land"  it  recommended 
that  courts  should  rule  that  individual  land- 
owners should  bear  the  effects  of  "tough  nev.- 
restrictions"  without  payment  by  go\ em- 
men  t.- 

This  proposition  assumes  that  it  is  social! v 
desirable  to  force  indlvidtiils  to  absorb  the 
losses  which  will  occur  ia  the  quest  for  a 
better  environment  through  land  use  con- 
trols. 

We  oppose  this  propositisn.  The  law  i,  well 
established  that  the  Fifth  Amendment  guar- 
antee against  confiscation  of  private  prop- 
erty was  designed  to  prohibit  government 
from  "forcing  some  people  alone  to  bear  pub- 
lic burdens  which  in  all  fairness  and  Justice, 
should  be  borne  by  the  public  as  a 
whole.  .  .  ."  '  Since  It  Ls  the  public  which  will 
benefit,  it  Is  only  fair  that  the  public  fund 
it. 
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Even  if  Hie  cuurU  would  tolerate  If  It  >fii: 
may  uot  be  the  best  policy  to  sacrifice  the 
uidivid'.Ml  for  broad  public  resource  esihauce- 
iiieiit.  Relocariou  assistance  and  highway 
beautincatl('n  are  biii  two  examples  of  gov- 
ernmeiuai  deci^K^us  to  pay.  tveu  th<.(i<;h  the 
co?..st:tutiiiii  may  not  r»-quire  it. 

During  t;ie  heariii>:s  m  1965  c^inceriiuit'  the 
tlecisiou  of  v.he::ier  ;>ceiiic  easements  aloiif.' 
freeways  should  be  purchased  or  the  .same 
objective  achie\ed  itirciiKh  uncompensated 
zoninET.  Senator  Ed-A.ird  S  .Muskle  oi  Maine 
.siatetl.  "I:  ha.s  bee.i  my  beiu\.  developed  ovii 
of  these  hearings,  that  whenever  an  indivi- 
dual suffers  loss  because  ol  .some  bri  ,ui  pub- 
lic beiietit  or  broad  public  interest,  thai  the 
ptiblic  Interest  uNn  requires  ti,ai  that  loss  be 
comf>eii"iated  for  If  we  cant  sustain  thai 
kind  of  concept  iii  the  public  interest,  liieii 
I  would  sav  the  public  interest  ought  to  be 
reviewed.  ' 

Some  have  ar;iiied  that  sooietv  lannot 
afford  to  pay  for  strong  conservation  con- 
trols, lu  an.swer  to  this  proposition,  we  ask 
whether  aOcie:y  can  afford  to  have  a  system 
under  which  it  is  unwilling  to  finance  ko>- 
emmental  progrun^s  under  conditions  of  full 
compensation? 

The  sugvresiion  for  «  lej|,-ialatlve  mechainsm 
for  provldliit:  payment  for  the  harsh  efTects 
of  refrtilatory  controls  is  not  a  unique  pro- 
posal. Under  the  prop*. sit  ion  ihat  it  is  fair 
to  acquire  and  p.»v  for  a  development  right. 
the  British  svs'ein  haf  lon|=c  operated  under 
Its  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  which 
provides  for  compensation.  Although  Cali- 
fornia ha«i  not  passed  a  state  land  tise  plan- 
ning act.  at  leas-  one  .>f  the  bills  introduced 
last  year  contained  prr.vislons  fur  com- 
pensation 

While  it  is  fair  'o  proec  individuals 
from  severe  lo,st*s.  ii  is  alsfi  fair  to  prevent 
windfall  profits  -o  others  us  a  ifsult  of 
.«uch  regulations  However,  the  tuo  con- 
cepts are  not  iirerdependent  and  should 
be  treated  separa'e'v  Ir  would  al.so  be  unfair 
to  deny  compel. sa' ion  for  the  reason  that 
instiffleient  recoupment  of  windfalls  h.^s 
failed  to   fund   the  source 

There  are  a  number  of  strong  policy  rea- 
sons for  a  legislative  cr'teria  for  (ompen.sa- 
tlon  due  to  reu'uU'lons  which  iniplement 
the  purposes  of  ihls  bill  These  include  the 
foUo'.i,  Ing: 

(1)  fc;rtic>.\  -  As  we  Iiave  seen,  envlrou- 
mei'.tal  regulations  having  as  their  objective 
the  establishment  of  legitimate  public  con- 
serva'lon  enhancement  should  be  evenly 
funded  by  the  community  thai  benefits  from 
the  program  Such  programs  should  not  be 
treated  any  differently  from  other  legitunate 
public  goals  whether  It  be  the  acquisition 
of  scenic  easements,  parks  or  other  com- 
ruunity  projects  and  services. 

(2)  PrcdUlability  tn  tlic  ivo/iooii/  — The 
adverse  effect  of  strint,fiit  land  control  reg- 
ulations is  not  limited  tf>  losses  to  Individ- 
ual property  owners  but  includes  the  dis- 
locations In  the  economy.  Environmental 
land  use  restriction.^^  have  created  unneces- 
sary delay,  confusion,  expense  and  uncer- 
tainty in  land  development  and  has  seriously 
affected  those  Industries  directly  dependent 
tipon  It.  The  dislocations  Include,  for  ex- 
ample, hardships  on  'he  consumer  who  seeks 
housing  In  an  alreadr  overpriced  and  under- 
stocked market. 

The  increasing  risks  incident  to  property 
owner«!h!p  hare  the  potential  to  make  In- 
vestment In  land  less  attractive,  with  the 
ultimate  result  of  higher  development  costs 
and  higher  prices  Imposed  by  those  who  have 
a,sstimed  such  risks.  Professor  Donald  G 
Hagjnan.  noted  authority  on  zoning  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  Profes.sor  Dean  Mlsczynski.  Uiij- 
versiry  of  California  research  economist, 
h.'ive  WTltten  of  the  etfects  of  marke'  dis- 
eqtiiiibrlum  caused  by  the  moraas  of  Fed- 
eral  controls   already    Imposed    with    reg.ird 
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to  iand  use  ■  The>  si  .re  t!ial  In  tiie  long  run, 
those  who  must  tear  the  uncert.iintv  of  mar- 
ket disequilibrium  must  be  paid  ihelr  dues. 
Tlie  rl-k  Is  ultimately  parsed  (in  to  con- 
sumers whether  it  be  the  retailer  seeking 
rommercia)  -.pace  in  a  slioppmg  ce'iter.  his 
'  intorner  or  the  individual  in  search  of  hous- 
ing. 

It  i.v  ihe  interesis  oi  the  i>iibiii  iii  large 
y  ho  miisi  contend  v.  1th  market  dis- 
cou'Ilbrium  which  we  speak  to  by  this  te-- 
tuuony.   Tho^   Interests   are   substantial. 

■'it  Ctrtainly  in  l/ir  Lull-  Definite  legis- 
iiiiive  criteria  upon  C'ljblislied  princtples  p 
needed  to  clarify  case  law  ihu  ins  devel- 
oped in  this  area.  This  is  as  imporianf  to 
public  agenclts  who  Hnd  them:elve,  us  de- 
ttnd.tnts  In  inverse  rdndemn.iUi'n  actions 
.'s  well  as  the  Individuals  who  are  oppres  ed 
ij.  the  regulations  Moreover.  t!.e  Legislature 
1-  better  equipped  r-,  dea!  vMth  such  mat- 
ters from  a  compreliensive  point  of  view 
rather  than  the  ca.se  by  ca.se  inetiiudology 
of  the  courts. 

i4>  Per.vp<Tii.  ;•  By  aituchlug  Hscal  re- 
sponsibility for  file  public  cost  of  environ- 
mental objectives,  such  objectives  can  be 
con-ciouslv  evaluated  with  other  priorities 
in  governmental  profrr.ims.  Educat'on.  pub- 
lic services,  welfare,  einplovmeii!.  and  other 
koveriimental  goals  should  l)e  batai.red  ii- 
:  ueir  order  of  priontuv.  along  ^vuii  needed 
coiisei  vation  programs. 

If  a  clearly  detined  pnced.ue  f.  r  acquisi- 
tion of  development  rights  or  conservation 
tiisements  were  contained  in  land  use  laws. 
;t  uould  add  a  degree  of  fiscal  responsimuty 
.■nd  accountability  to  decisions  reiathig  to 
land  use  and  conservation  The  legislative 
rationale  for  compensation  should  be  care- 
fully analyzed  to  provide  fairnes.s  in  the 
distribution  of  costs  of  economic  public  pro- 
grams to  benefit  many. 

It  Is  suggested  that  a  stutuiorv  te.st  couUi 
be  established  that  would  proi  ide  tor  rtlUf 
where: 

lit  Tlic  purpose  of  the  regulation  is  to 
create,  protect  or  preserve  wildlife,  plant 
life,  aesthetics  or  public  recreation;  or 

(2)  The  owner  has  been  denied  all  prac- 
tical or  reasonably  economic  use  i  other  than 
nuisance  effects i   of  his  property:  or 

1^1  Tliere  has  been  a  substantial  decrease 
ill  property  valu?  due  to  a  chan^^e  in  the 
law  that  the  O'.uier  has  reasonably  relied 
on  tt>  his  detriment;  or 

(4  I  .A  proposed  use  v.ould  not  siibslan'ia.liy 
detract  from  the  statutory  objective^  and 
uould  not  severly  damage  public  property 
nor  crea'e  a  nuisance  effect  upon  the  public 
liealth  and  safety. 

We  therefore  submit  that  if  rhe-e  prin- 
•  iples  were  Included  m  this  bill  before  this 
committee,  it  would  solve  many  of  the  un- 
settled questions  and  forestall  the  seemingly 
unending  litigation  which  Is  currently  In 
tlie  courts  today. 

It  has  been  an  hui.or  to  be  here  and  we 
thank  you  for  this  privilege  of  being  able 
lo  speak  before  this  comuiUtee  on  this  bill 
relating  to  the  Important  subject  of  land 
I'.se  planning. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oxi- 
«ie.s.s  ol  tile  United  Stiites  has  been  h1- 
rnosl  totjtlly  nnwilline  to  (ii.scu.s.s  the  true 
Cfonomii-  problems  fj^cine  our  Nation. 
Content  to  ilo.ss  over  the  basic  ran.ses! 
tliey  have  ign.oied  the  difficult  solutio.is 
wliich  aie  iute.s.saiy. 

In  the  lie;idion.t'  da-h  to  .spend  moiie--, 
theieby  creatiiiK  the  possibility  of  a  $100 
bilhon  deficit  in  the  coming  fiscal  yeai-, 
the  administration  and  Congress  is 
.^ericu.sly  ci ipiiling  the  ability  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  grow,  expand,  and  provido 
job.;. 

One  oi  Uie  best  assessments  c>f  tlii 
acute  need  for  capital  formation  is  con- 
tained in  a  speech  by  Willard  C.  Butchei-. 
prc.-ident  of  the  Cha.se  Manhattan  Corp. 
Hi.s  speech  was  given  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Chicago  on  February  20, 
197.5.  and  I  commend  it  to  tliose  who  are 
truly  interested  in  addressing  the  basic 
t-conumic  problems  of  America: 

I'm  very  disturbed  about  what  I  .see  lakini; 
place  in  thb  country,  i  am  disturbed  about 
the  economy— not  so  much  that  we  are  m  a 
recession  as  some  of  the  .senseless  wavs  we  try 
to  get  out  of  It.  Not  so  much  by  inflation 
as  by  the  fact  we  try  to  counteract  .uui 
make  up  for  it.  rather  than  cure  It 

I  am  di-uirbed  by  the  fact  th.^t  pe.;p!e 
arciit  tielng  told  enough  about  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  our  economy  and  our  econonnc 
problems.  I  am  distre.ssed  by  the  media,  and 
by  what  seem.s  to  be  either  their  failure  to 
understand  what  makes  our  economy  work. 
or  their  inability  or  unwilliuEuess  to  oni- 
municaie  that  knowledge. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  kind  of  politic-as- 
u-ual  m  Wa.shlngton  that  puts  less  empha- 
sis on  solving  our  problems  than  on  who  wli: 
get  the  credit  if  they  are  solved,  or  the  blame 
It  they  are  not.  And  Im  disappointed  in 
much  of  tiie  nation's  business  commun.t\ 
which  is  either  too  Indifferent,  too  resigned, 
or  too  frightened  to  communicate  forcefuliv 
with  the  people. 

I  am  troubled  b.\  the  erosion  of  personal 
ireedom  that  has  taken  place  and  continues 
lo  iHke  place,  and  by  the  complacency  wiih 
whlLh  many  Americans  surrender  their  righis 
to  make  clioices.  to  render  Judgments,  and 
to  e.xercL-e  ccnu-ol  over  their  own  lives  ai.d 
destinies. 

Fnndanu'i  tall\ .  I  am  concerned  over  the 
way  we  are  giving  up,  bl;  by  bit.  what  Amer- 
ica really  .stands  for.  And  before  this  evening 
Is  over,  r  hope  to  have  transmitted  to  you 
some  of  my  .sen.se  of  unease  and  alarm 

CAPITM      INVFSr.^^F.^,-T     has    not    been     FN'M  ,  11 

My  subject  today  is  capital  formation  and 
economic  policv.  which  takes  in  a  lot  of  ter- 
ritory So  let's  look  at  where  we  stand,  where 
we  want  to  go  and  what  we  need  to  get 
there. 

To  start  wiili.  our  total  private  capital 
plant  today  amounts  to  some  $3.2  trillion, 
of  which  «1  8  trillion  represents  otir  Indus- 
trial capacity.  Almost  two-thirds  of  that 
amount — or  $11  trillion— was  developed  and 
invested   in  Juol  the  past  ten  years. 

It  was  a  tremendous  achievement.  But  it 
was  not  eiKjugh.  We  did  uot  meet  Bome  of 
our  countrv  s  basic  needs. 

It  wa.s  not  enough  because  our  industrial 
plant  today  is  deficient.  It  Is  estimated  that 
it  :s  fully  tw.i  years  older  than  that  of  Europe 
ai.d  Japan,  aiid  there  Is  a  fundamental  cor- 
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relation  between  modern  plant  ar.d  produc- 
tivity. A  tabulation  of  growth  rates  by  the 
OECb  of  twenty  advanced  economies  for  the 
1960-1970  decade  put  the  United  States  pret- 
ty close  to  the  bottom — In  eighteenth  place, 
with  average  annual  growth  of  only  4'.. 
Japan  headed  the  list  with  an  11',  growth 
rate. 

It'.s  significaiil  that  in  this  ptritjd  Japan 
V  as  putting  about  a  third  of  its  GNP  into 
investment  spending,  while  we  put  less  than 
a  sixth  of  ours  to  work  as  capital.  To  catch 
up  and  to  stay  caught  up  can  cost  as  much 
as  $225  billion  over  the  next  ten  years. 

Our  capital  investment  has  not  been 
enotigh  because  we  fell  behind  our  needs  in 
hnancing  the  .search  for  more  sources  of 
energy.  For  energy  self-sufficiency  alone,  it 
is  estimated  that  we  In  this  country  will 
liavp  lo  provide  about  $850  billion  over  the 
next  ten  years,  which  equals  about  80'.  of 
our  total  iiidusti-ial  invt'stmein  in  tlie  past 
ten  years. 

It  was  Hot  ec.ough  because  we  have  fallen 
short  of  meeting  our  transportation  needs — 
for  mass  transportation  of  people  and  more 
energy -efficient  transport  of  goods,  which 
means  mainly  by  rail.  That  could  require  a 
ten -year  Investment  of  another  $225  billion. 

Tlien  there  Is  the  matter  of  our  employ- 
ment needs.  There  Is  no  better — indeed  no 
other — way  to  create  new  Jobs  than  by  sup- 
plying capital  lo  provide  the  tools,  the  sup- 
plies, and  the  materials  that  Jobs  require. 
EconomLsts  tell  us  that  li  take.s  on  the  aver- 
age anywhere  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  in  capi- 
tal hivestment  to  back  up  everv  worker  In 
American  industry. 

All  in  all,  to  meet  these  needs  over  the  next 
ten  years  will  require  more  than  twice  as 
much  capital  as  the  last  ten.  Huw  have  we 
arrived  at  that  figure?  Considerable  eco- 
nomic analysis  indicates  that  from  today 
until  early  1985.  investment  spending  of  2.5 
trillion  constant  dollars  is  projected,  on  the 
a.ssumption  that  we  will  see  a  continuation 
of  our  relatively  slow  growth  rate  of  4';  a 
year.  Add  In  Inflation,  at  a  prestimed  rate  of 
approximately  5'.  a  year,  and  that  comes  to 
3.6  trillion  current  dollars.  If  Inflation  were 
to  be  6',  or  7'  .  the  figure  v^ould  be  .some- 
what higher.  But,  for  illustrative  purposes  to- 
night, I  will  u.se  5' ,  . 

INDtSTRT  .M.ONE  IVIAY  NEED  S4.1   TRILLION' 

However,  in  terms  of  what  we  really  need 
for  Industry  alone — not  Including  housing — 
for  energy,  for  bringing  our  Industrial  plant 
up  to  date,  for  the  higher  quality  of  life  we 
are  demanding,  the  overall  figure  could  go  up 
to  $4.1  trillion.  In  other  words,  we  have  to 
build  considerably  more  Industrial  America  in 
the  next  ten  years  than  we've  got  standing 
out  there  now. 

There  are  obviously  many  challenges  facing 
otu-  country  now:  Inflation,  energy,  employ- 
ment, production.  But,  to  my  mind,  the  sin- 
gle greatest  challenge  is  in  finding  ways  to 
provide  such  unprecedented  amounts  of  cap- 
ital in  such  a  short  span  of  time. 

So  where  Is  all  that  money — $4.1  trillion — 
going  to  come  from?  The  simplest — and  most 
simplistic— way  to  answer  is  to  look  at  where 
investment  capital  has  come  from  over  the 
past  ten  years  and  to  project  It  out  over  the 
next  ten,  as  best  we  can. 

In  doing  that,  I  will  take  a  banker's  lib- 
erty and  use  the  words  capital  and  credit 
interchangeably.  To  the  user,  both  credit  and 
capital  represent  resources  for  productive 
capacity,  and  the  difference  is  only  one  of 
classification,  not  of  function.  To  "the  sup- 
plier, the  ability  to  extend  credit  Ls.  in  the 
final  analysts,  predicated  on  a  capital  base. 

The  banks,  especially  major  money  center 
banks,  are  the  ones  that  have  come  through 
in  the  credit  pinches.  I  don't  know  how  much 
longer  we  can  continue  to  do  that.  In  the 
short  range,  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  fur- 
ther make  funds  available  to  the  economy 
win  depend,  for  the  first  time  in  my  memory, 
not  so  much  on  monetary  ea.se  and  growth  In 
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;h?  money  supply,  but  rather  on  the  .kI?- 
quacy  of  the  banking  Industry's  own  capital 
and  Its  abnity  to  attract  sizable  jjortions  of 
the  capital  generated  by  others. 

In  other  words,  although  credit  can  be 
efficiently  channeled  through  banks,  that  is 
liot  where  capital  really  comes  from  The 
real  .sources  of  capital  and  credit  in  this 
country  are  Individuals  and  corporations — 
the  savings  of  people  like  you  and  me  and 
the  cash  flow,  made  up  of  retained  earnings 
a.iii  depreciation  reserves,  of  lorporatlons 
r.nd  businesses  like  youi's  and  mine. 

Over  the  last  ten  years  these  sources  pro- 
vided $1.6  trillion,  of  which  less  than  a  third 
v,-a->  In  personal  savings,  less  tiian  a  sixth  in 
corporate  retained  earnings,  and  more  than 
half  in  depreciation  allowances.  On  the  basis 
of  the  same  projection  of  growth  and  infla- 
tion rates  that  were  used  for  investment 
spending,  the  total  for  the  next  ten  years 
should  go  up  to  $3.8  trillion. 

We  are  estimating   that  $1.2   trillion   will 
come  from  personal  savings,  $600  billion  from 
retained  earnhigs  and   $2   trillion    from   de- 
preciation allowances. 
\vr    wiif.    lii     I  NntRiNVF.si  ;N<i    st^vi    m;    ii<r.\- 

EVERV    DAY 

Now.  $3.8  trillion  is  a  lot  of  money.  Biit 
from  that  we  must  first  deduct  *1  triUio.i 
that  will  be  needed — and  almost  certainly 
provided — for  housing.  Then  we  have  to  take 
out  whatever  will  be  required  for  ten  years 
of  government  deficits  and  negative  balances 
of  payments  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Con- 
sidering the  start  being  made  with  the  pro- 
jected federal  deficits  In  the  first  two  years  of 
the  decade,  we  may  be  lucky  if  there  Is  as 
much  as  $2.6  trillion  left  for  building  and  re- 
building our  industrial  capacity.  Set  against 
the  needs  of  $4.1  trillion,  we  have  a  short- 
fall of  $1.5  trillion.  This  means  we  will  be 
underlnvesting  $400  million  every  day — crcry 
day — for  the  next  ten  years. 

This  state  of  affairs,  I  submit,  is  unaccept- 
able. Moreover,  there  are  far  too  many  signs 
that  tell  us  that  even  $2.6  trillion  will  not 
be  available  for  productive  Investment.  For 
one  thing,  the  motivation  for  personal  sav- 
ings In  this  country  seems  to  grow  weaker 
all  the  time.  For  another,  in  spite  of  sig- 
nificant changes  that  have  been  made,  the 
provisions  for  depreciation  allowances  by 
American  business  are  considerably  less  than 
that  of  other  nations  with  which  we  com- 
pete. And  finally,  profits  as  a  percentage  of 
total  Income  have  been  seriously  declining 
since  the  mld-1960's.  Indeed,  the  share  of 
profits  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  has  been  moving  down  since  the 
Second  World  War,  and  the  present  period 
represents  Its  lowest  level  ever — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  1930's,  hardly  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic progress  to  which  appropriate  levels 
of  investment  should  be  compared. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  minute  about  profits.  To 
my  mind,  there  are  three  functions  that 
profits  perform.  First,  they  provide  a  return 
on  capital.  Second,  profits  are  an  indication 
of  how  well  a  business  has  managed  Its  re- 
sources. And  third — and  of  overriding  im- 
portance— profits  are  a  source  of  capital  for 
a  business  or  a  nation. 

Excess  profits — excess  ovek  what? 

I  wince  whenever  I  hear  the  expression, 
"excess  profits."  I  don't  know  what  It  means. 
Excess  over  what?  What  Is  excessive? 

We  have  been  given  some  Insight  about 
profit  trends  by  George  Terborgh,  the  econ- 
omist of  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Products 
Institute.  Extrapolating  from  his  figtires,  we 
find  that  after-tax  profits  of  the  nation's 
non-financial  corporations,  after  adjusting 
for  the  Increases  In  cost  of  equipment  and 
inventory  to  their  replacement  levels, 
dropped  from  $36  billion  In  1965  to  an  esti- 
mated $24  billion  In  1974 — and  down  to  16 
billion  In  constant  dollars.  And  retained 
earnings,  which  should  be  a  major  source  of 
capital,  were  Insufficient  to  finance  anv  ad- 
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Ulional  productive  capacity.  In  fact,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  estimated  this 
shortfall  at  $10  billion. 

I  h.u-dly  consider  that  excessive,  but  the 
point  really  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
( xcess  proh's  for  a  company  that  needs 
(■aplt;il 

As  II  ii,e  irrlin  con.sequences  of  c.ipit.'l 
•hort.H'f  were  no;  enough,  we  are  now  con- 
'ronttd  with  tl;.°  specter  of  new  government 
p.iliry  and  iiciion  tiiai  could  cripple  our  cap- 
r  il  markets  even  further. 

.^mong  the  more  mindless  measures  nov. 
helore.  bi.t  as  of  this  afternoon  temporariU 
tabled  by.  Ihe  House  Banking  Committee  is 
a  bill  to  allocate  credil  toward  those  pur- 
poses tliat  it  deems  to  be  useful — such  as  low  - 
and  middle-income  hou.sing,  loans  to  state 
and  local  governments,  small  business  and 
agriculture,  working  capital  for  establl.shed 
businesses,  and  loans  for  such  other  purposes 
as  the  u'n.en.inent  coiisiders  useful  and 
proper. 

1)<>    WF    VVMsr    .*    tRfUIT    I'OLICE    STATF7 

Now.  you  luighi  logically  expect  that  n:-. 
chief  concern  over  mandatory  credit  allo- 
cation would  be  with  its  effect  on  the  banl;- 
ing  industry.  'Wrong.  Certainly  If  we  can 
survive  gyrating  monetary  policy  In  this 
country,  ma.sslve  shifts  in  the  flow  of  funds 
around  the  world,  and  the  great  damage  done 
to  capital  and  money  markets,  we  In  tlic 
banking  community  can  survive  credit  allo- 
cation. What  really  concerns  me  is  whether 
the  national  economy  can  survive  it,  and 
v.hether  the  people  should  be  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  what  Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon  properly  cliaracierized  &y  a  police 
state. 

After  all.  it  i.s  not  such  a  long  step  from 
the  constraints  written  into  the  act  itself  l  i 
having  the  government  say,  "You  can  fi- 
nance a  condominium  in  Florida  but  not  a 
sunmier  home  on  Lake  Michigan."  Or,  "You 
can  finance  the  government  deficit,  but  nr,r 
the  needs  of  a  private  company." 

I  submit  that  the  Solomon  who's  going  t  , 
allocate  credit  in  this  country  will  possess 
more  power  than  a  bad  man  should  have  v 
a  good  man  would  want.  I  would  be  hard  pn- 
to  improve  on  Secretary  Simon's  testlmoii' 
on  this  bill  before  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, so  I  will  just  quote  .some  of  the  thln^ 
he  said: 

"Control  would  extend  to  every  loan  made 
by  every  creditor  in  the  country.'  Every  fam- 
ily that  wanted  to  buy  a  home  or  a  car,  everv 
man  or  woman  who  needed  a  personal  loan. 
every  farmer  who  wanted  to  buy  new  equio- 
ment  on  credit,  every  employee  who  wantetl 
to  borrow  from  his  local  credit  union,  everv 
small  businessman  who  needed  a  loan,  ever, 
corporation  that  wanted  to  enter  the  capital 
markets,  every  city  or  state  that  wanted  to 
float  a  bond,  every  school  board  that  neede) 
money  to  build  new  schools — each  and  ever 
one  of  us,  in  fact,  would  find  that  our  finaii- 
clal  plans  were  totally  under  the  control  t  f 
the  Federal  Government.  In  effect.  thl.<;  bil' 
would  establish  a  national  credit  nolkc 
state." 

On  this  point,  most  European  countries 
that  have  tried  credit  controls  have  found 
them  to  be  very  efficient  methods  of  ral^in  • 
Interest  rates,  not  lowering  them. 

Admittedly,  all  government  snending 
amounts  to  resource  allocation.  Tt  removes 
funds  from  the  mainstream  of  the  econ- 
omy and  assigns  them  to  many  worthy,  but 
mostly  non-productive,  purposes.  It  seems 
to  me  that  after  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment have  disposed  of  an  ever-Increasing 
share  of  our  resources — in  fact,  double  Us 
share  of  25  years  ago — the  American  people 
and  their  free  enterprise  system  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  allocate  In  their  own  way 
whatever  Is  left  over. 

It  has  been  said,  and  rightly  so.  that  there 
wouldn't  be  any  credit  at  all  if  somebody 
didn't    allocate   It.    Some   say   that   It's   the 
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banks  that  allocate  credit.  In  a  ser..se.  that's 
true.  But.  unlike  government,  we  are  no 
monohth  There  are  14.000  banks  in  the 
country,  and  thousands  of  other  lenders  who 
make  the  cretUt  decisions  More  importantly, 
■  ur  role  is  that  or  an  mterniediary  in  the 
real  market  which,  alter  all.  La  nothing  biit 
the  desires  and  demands  of  20u  million  peo- 
ple, the  true  allocators  of  credit  and  re- 
.-.ources  in  a  free  society. 

OVR  MOST  TROUBt  E3  INDUSTRIES  ARE  AM  J.NC  THE 
MOST  REGrL.JiTED 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  natxire  and  the 
normal  course  of  development  of  government 
regulation,  .^s  the  American  people  krow 
from  much  unhappy  experience,  we  are 
qulokly  bopge<i  down  in  a  web  of  inelastic 
and  unchanireable  rules.  Isut  it  Interesting 
that  our  most  troubled  lndu.?»ries  today — 
railroads,  airlines,  utilities — are  among  the 
most  regulated'' 

Consider  the  experience  of  the  energy  In- 
dastry  In  1954  t'ae  F'ederal  Power  Commis- 
sion ruled  that  natural  ga:-  shipped  across 
state  boundaries  ciuld  not  exceed  a  base 
price,  and  this  pri.-e  was  held  to  uf.rea!!,^- 
'.Ically  low  levels  i'  r  t-.ve;.ty  year.-;,  during 
which  the  price  of  :'.Imost  everything  eloe 
kept  going  vip  Of  course  this  brought  dis- 
tortions to  the  market  place  Gas  was  used 
extravagantly,  rather  than  in  the  more  spar- 
ing manner  it  \(.>iuld  have  been  consumed 
in  a  free  market  Co.il-burnins  equipment 
was  dismantled  F\plur.^tory  drilling  rigs 
were  transported  over.:.ea.s,  wtiere  drillers 
Sound  It  more  worthwhile  to  seek  out  new 
deposi'.s. 

And  It  v.as  not  unUl  our  cheap  impc>rted 
oil  disappeared  tliat  there  was  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  inadequate  incentives  had 
resulted   in   Insufficient   reserves  of   g.vs. 

I  see  still  another  parallel,  In  terms  of 
timely  warning.  It  was  no  great  .secret  that 
our  energy  con.^uimption  waa  throwing  and 
our  sources  becoming  less  reliable  back  in 
the  years  when  we  still  had  time  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  Oil  companies  kept  telling 
the  nation  and  the  government  about  it  So 
did  others,  including  Chase  Manhattan. 

As  far  back  as  1952.  we  published  a  study 
warning  iigainst  government  d!^incentlves  to 
the  continuing  =earch  for  natural  ga-s.  We 
raised  more  caution  flags  in  1956.  1957.  and 
1961  about  the  industry's  ability  to  continue 
•  to  deliver  low-cost  petroleum  energy  "  And 
seven  years  ago  we  said.  "The  United  States 
cannot  afford  actions  .  .  that  Jeopardize 
the  future  supply  of  any  form  of  energy  and 
thereby  Increase  the  nation's  -.  ulnerabllity  " 

There  were  thase  at  the  tune  who  accused 
Its  of  crying  '  wolf  '  We  were  simply  facing 
hard  facts,  and  stating  those  facts. 

ECONOMY'S    HIGHEST    PRIORnV     MCif    CE 
CAPITAL    FORMATKJN 

The  situation  Is  not  much  different  today. 
We  face  an  equ.illy  hard  ."iet  of  facts  regard- 
ing the  level  oi  capital  formation  and 
mounting  capi'al  needs — for  energy,  for  Jobs, 
for  the  economv.  for  all  of  us.  We  are  cry- 
ing "wolf  and  we  mean  it  What  we  are 
saying  Is  that  a  continuation  of  pre.sem 
policies,  let  alone  an  escalation  of  those 
policies,  will  lead  us — In  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
or  perhaps  sooner— to  a  situation  of  far 
^•reater  peril  than  that  we  face  today. 

In  essence,  our  great  need  is  not  one  of 
finding  ways  to  shift,  assign,  or  allocate 
capital  and  credit,  but  of  moving  toward  a 
much  more  favorable  atmosphere  for  Its  cre- 
ation. The  highest  priority  of  our  economy 
i:xlay  should  Ue  in  nurturing  and  stimulat- 
Hig  capital  form.itloii.  because  everything 
el.e  we  want  grows  out  of  that 

What  we  need  for  the  long  term  Is  an 
ever-growing  ba.se  of  personal  savings,  so 
'hat  more  people  will  have  a  larger  and 
larger  stake  in  oiir  total  economy,  and  tn 
the  stability  of  our  currency.  Capital  for- 
mation  must   become   evervbodv's   business. 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

Given  the  needs  for  capital  In  our  future, 
what  must  then  be  the  implication  for  sane 
economic  policy?  Simply  this:  We  must  have 
a  polify  that  places  the  highest  priority  on 
developing  a  growing  pool  of  capital,  and 
on  using  that  capital  for  productue  pur- 
poses. The  Implementation  of  this  policy 
in  legislation  and  regulation  should  stress 
lncenti\es  and  the  removal  of  disincentives 
to  chat  process  In  this  vein.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  some  specific  areas  where  positive 
action  could  contribute   toward   this  end. 

-SOME    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    POSITIVE    ACTION 

High  on  the  list  would  be  more  realistic 
methcds  of  determining  depreciation  al- 
lowances for  plant,  equipment,  and  Inveu- 
tiiry.  to  reflect  more  fully  their  current  costs, 
rather  than  historical  co.sts. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  see  some  method 
of  preferential  tax  treatment  for  retained 
corporate  earnings  u.sed  for  Investment  pur- 
poses—  whether  this  were  to  be  brought  about 
by  unilormly  applied  Investment  tax  credits. 
a  lower  tax  r:ite  for  profits  sj^eciflcally  ear- 
marked lor  Investment,  or  some  other 
method.  In  this  connection.  I  would  com- 
mend President  ford's  excellent  suggestion 
•h.ii  preferred  stock  dl-. idends  be  treated  as 
a  buauiess  expe'.i-.e. 

Third,  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  amelio- 
rate t.'ie  relatively  harsh  treatment  of  capi- 
tal gains,  as  compared  with  that  of  most 
other  countries. 

Fourth,  we  need  stability  m  monetary  pol- 
icy. Changes,  when  they  are  deemed  neces- 
sary, should  be  subtle  and  gradual,  so  that 
tney  do  not  dislocate  anv  .sector  of  the  econ- 
omy I  am  not  arguing  agBinst  moderate  use 
of  monetary  policy,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  violence  of  rate  changes  should  bo  a 
continuing  source  of  ama/ement  to  all  of  us. 

And  finally,  we  need  every  po.ssible  measure 
that  would  make  for  a  freer  market  economy, 
including  the  removal  of  regulations  that 
have  outlasted  their  time  and  the  disman- 
tling of  agencies  that  have  outlived  their 
purpose.  This  would  include  rejection  of  con- 
trols, most  notably  wage  xnd  price  controls, 
which  inevitably  hamper  tiie  Interplay  of 
itatural  forces  in  a  free  economy. 

I  hope  many  of  you  will  Join  nie  in  actlvelv 
calling  lor  policies  of  this  kind,  regai'dle'^s  of 
what  ranks  first  and  what  second  on  your 
own  schedule  of  priorities. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  ready  to 
listen  and  to  understand  But,  to  be  eflccti\e. 
we  must  be  ready  to  speak  In  their  terms. 
Economic  systems,  capital  requirements,  and 
money  flows  are  terms  we.  ns  businessmen, 
u.se  every  day.  Jobs,  paychecks,  and  freedom 
of  choice  as  consumers  are  things  eiery 
American  understands.  It  Ls  in  those  terms 
that  we  must  speak  to  the  American  public 

LABOR    AND    MA.VACFMENT    CAN    BE    ALLIES 

There  are  many  signs  on  the  horiiton  that 
our  nies.sage  is  becomin^^  more  acceptable 
Last  month  we  heard  Leonard  Woodcock, 
president  of  the  United  .^uto  Workers,  say 
that  auto  manufact\irers  cotildn't  cut  prices 
because  they  had  to  build  up  their  "paper 
thin"  profits  in  order  to  boo.st  emp!o\Tnent 
Certainly  that  ought  to  suggest  to  all  of  us 
lit  both  labor  and  management  that  we  cm 
be  allies  In  this  battle  for  a  free  and  prosper- 
ous .America.  Recently.  It  was  S'»nator  Prox- 
mne  who  voiced  concern  about  the  expan- 
sion of  federal  activity:  rhe  economy  mav 
be  on  the  verge  of  a  permanent  economic 
straight-Jacket  if  the  will  of  an  apparent 
majority  of  the  electorate  and  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  and  Senate  prevails." 

I  believe  that  perhaps  one  can  be  mc>re 
hopeful  than  .Senator  Proxmire  about  Con- 
gress. Obviously  this  Congress  is  young  and 
eager  to  make  changes  Its  members  appear 
to  be  Intelligent  and  cdu'-ated,  and  may  not 
be  too  easily  stampeded.  But.  like  any  Con- 
gress. It  Is  a  sensitive  barometer  of  Us  vari- 
ous constituencies,  a  measure  of  what   the 
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American  people  really  feel  and  think.  That's 
why  our  fellow  countrymen  are  the  audience 
v,e  must  reach  with  the  facts  about  the 
everyday   econoinlcs  of   their   lives 

Business  ha.s  been  told  many  times  tliat  it 
needs  to  sell  itself  to  America  I  disagree 
Business  must  sell  America  to  America — Us 
strengths,  its  greatness,  its  potential  for  cre- 
ating the  most  humane  and  prosperous  so- 
ciety on  earth -in  short,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, we  must  sell  Anicric.!i  on  the  value  of 
its  liberties  and  indivkliial  freedoms. 


REPI^ESENTATIVE  LENT  LAUDS 
WOODWARD  CENTER 


HON.  MORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    YORK 
I\'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESf:NTATIV::s 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1975 

Ml-.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when 
iiumy  Amei'ican.s  are  deeply  concerned 
witli  the  enormou.s  and  chilUng  problem 
of  mental  iHne.ss.  I  am  happy  to  report 
the  diamntic  arromplishments  of  the 
Woodward  Ment.tl  Health  Center  for  the 
Emotionally  Disturbed  in  Freeport.  N.'V. 

ILandreds  of  thou.sands  of  children 
and  young  adult.s  have  been  and  are  s'ill 
being  e.vtluded  iiom  public  education, 
considered  untrainable  becau.'^e  of  emo- 
tional instability.  Thanks  to  llie  innova- 
tive, creative  and  compa?.sionate  pro- 
gram.s  at  the  Woodward  Mental  Health 
Center,  under  tlie  in-si^iration  and  direc- 
torship of  Gertrude  K.  Bei  man,  some  of 
these  unfortunate  young  people  are  now 
.self-reliant  adults,  working  at  jobs  within 
the  community.  Were  it  not  for  the 
Woodward  i)rogram.  tliese  same  young 
people  might  have  spent  the  rest  of  their 
lives  isolated  from  family  and  friends, 
receiving  custodial  care  in  state  hospital.s 
or  in  penal  institutions. 

Woodward's  early  childhood  develop- 
ment program,  designed  for  disturbed  or 
multiple  handicapped  children  between 
th?  agc.s  of  2  and  6.  encourages  the  young 
child  to  develoiJ  socially,  emotionally  and 
ph.vsically.  The  program  includes  diag- 
nostic services,  language  and  speech 
therapy,  physical  development  and  early 
childliood  education. 

Woodward's  education  division  pro- 
vi(ics  specialized  treatment  and  educa- 
tion of  emotionally  disturbed  children  at 
various  age.  cognitive  and  functioning 
levels.  The  program  is  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  asse.ssing  tlie  child's  strengths 
and  patirology  and  then  designing  a  goal 
directed  and  developmental  plan  to  fit 
the  individual  child's  needs.  The  treat- 
ment iilan  is  designed  as  a  therapeutic 
day  and  includes  working  with  family. 

Through  its  rehibilitation  division,  the 
Woodward  Mental  Health  Center  offers 
what  is  often  a  last  chance  for  young 
adults,  aged  16  to  21,  who  have  been  un- 
successful et  en  in  cooperative  education 
programs.  Rejected  by  society,  these 
young  people  have  liistories  of  severe 
emotional  disturbance,  violence,  witii- 
drawal.  diu'4  and  alcohol-related  prob- 
lem.s. 

In  the  therapeutic  work  setting  of  the 
rehabilitation  division,  these  young  peo- 
ple receive  vocational  evaluation  and 
training  along  with  encouragement  to 
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reestablish  positive  identities  and  to  im- 
prove their  self  image.  A  job  placement 
counselor  finds  employment  in  the  com- 
munity for  "graduates"  of  the  program. 
Followup  counsehng  continues  after  job 
placement.  Tire  aim  of  the  program  is  to 
make  eacli  person  a  productive  and  ac- 
cepted member  of  society.  More  than  60 
percent  of  the  young  adults  in  Wood-' 
uard's  rehabilitation  proisram  have  be- 
come independent,  functioning  members 
oi  the  community. 

The  Woodward  Mental  Health  Center 
began  more  than  18  years  ago  because 
Getrude  Berman.  a  young  teacher, 
dared  to  dream.  Leaving  her  .job  as  a  New 
York  City  schoolteacher,  she  single- 
handedly  created  one  of  the  counti-y's 
first  day  schools  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children.  Tlie  Berman  School  was 
lioused  in  her  own  basement  and  back- 
yard and  served  six  youngsters  the  pub- 
lic schools  had  refused  to  teach.  Five 
years  later,  with  an  increasing  number 
of  "forgotten  childi'en,'"  several  teachers 
and  a  staff  psychologist  squeezed  into  her 
liome  quarters,  Mrs.  Berman  obtained 
an  old  low-priced  frame  house,  overrun 
with  weeds  and  in  total  disrepair,  but 
it  meant  space  to  expand  her  program 
and  the  ability  to  reach  out  to  more 
youngsters  in  need  of  help. 

There  have  been  great  changes  over 
lite  years.  Mrs.  Berman  gained  more  and 
more  acceptance  for  her  theory  that  with 
the  proper  special  education,  emotion- 
ally disturbed  youngsters  can  be  taught 
and  trained  vocationally.  In  1963,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Luther  E. 
Woodward  School  for  Emotionally  Dis- 
turbed Children  in  honor  of  the  man  who 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  school's 
growth.  Last  year,  the  inadequate  facili- 
ties of  the  past  were  exchanged  for  a 
new.  modern  22,000  square  foot,  $2  mil- 
lion facility.  The  center  now  helps  100 
children  and  young  adults  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  offering  counseling  for  many 
more. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  preventive 
measure  for  mental  illness  in  children. 
There  is,  however,  a  cure  for  the  sick- 
ness it  creates  in  society.  A  sickness  that 
has  allowed  us  to  accept  the  dehuman- 
ization  of  these  childeni  in  State  mental 
institutions;  that  allows  that  they  be 
deprived  of  their  right  to  an  education; 
that  attaches  stigma  and  shame  to  them 
and  their  families. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  grateful  to 
Gertrude  Berman  and  the  Woodward 
Mental  Health  Center  for  its  dedication 
to  the  belief  that  the  mentally  disttirbed 
are  trainable.  I  hope  you  villi  join  me  in 
commending  the  center  for  the  miracu- 
lous help  it  has  provided  these  young- 
sters, leading  them  to  productive  lives  as 
accepted  and  contributing  members  of 
society. 


FLEEING  REFUGEES  IN  VI15TNAM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NKW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
ihs  article/from  the  Wall  Street  Jounial 
and  its  me.ssage  to  my  colleagues. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  26,  1975  ] 
Which  Wat  Do  the  Refugees  Flee? 
As  the  battlefield  reports  from  Vietnam 
grow  Increasingly  gloomy,  one  looks  for  some- 
thing, anything,  the  U.S.  might  salvage  from 
its  own  agony  In  Indochina.  Perhaps,  though 
even  this  scrap  Is  by  no  means  assured,  the 
U.S.  could  learn  a  few  things  about  i-t^elf. 
The  most  poignant  testimony  to  what 
needs  to  be  learned  is  the  flood  of  refugees 
pouring  out  of  the  areas  falling  lo  the 
Communists.  At  times  the  Comnnimsts  let 
1  Jie  refugees  pa.^s  unhampered;  at  times  they 
open  fire  on  the  columns.  Tlie  news-niaga- 
vlr.es  capture  the  refugees'  plij^in  i:;  <(,\er 
i'hot  s  of  bloodied  babies. 

The  same  pictures,  only  a  few  yean  ago. 
vodid  have  been  assumed  to  portray  the 
latest  atrocity  wrought  not  by  the  Commu- 
nists but  by  the  Americans.  In  envisioning 
the  current  streams  of  refugees,  one  must 
also  remember  all  the  arguments,  so  hotly 
urged  by  some  Americans  and  in  fact  sill! 
portrayed  by  today's  filmmakers,  that  the 
Vietcong  was  a  popular  movemem,  that  Ho 
Chi  MInh  would  win  any  election,  that  the 
corrupt  and  dictatorial  regime  in  Saigon 
could  not  'A-in  the  heart,^  and  mi  ids  of  the 
people. 

Well,  the  people  ai'e  voting  with  their  feet. 
The  refugees  are  not  merely  fleeing  the  fight- 
ing; indeed,  their  movement  1.^  not  awar 
from  the  battle  but  toward  area-s  still  likely 
to  be  fought  over.  The  only  explanation  for 
their  desperate  flight  Is  that  they  prefer  any 
chance,  however  slim,  of  living  under  Saigon 
to  the  certainty  of  living  under  Hanoi. 

There  is,  after  all,  a  world  of  difference 
between  the  two  regimes.  Hanoi  is  one  of  the 
mast  repressive  regimes  in  the  world,  and  in 
all  l.kellhood  the  most  demanding  ^regime 
in  the  world  In  the  sacrifices  it  is  wllliiig  to 
Impose  on  Its  citizens.  One  can  debate  the 
size  of  the  bloodbath  likely  in  South  Viet- 
nam after  Hanoi's  victory,  but  it  is  a  simple 
fact  of  history  that  nowhere  has  a  Com- 
munist revolution  been  consolidated  with- 
out substantial  numbers  of  executions. 

Saigon  Is  of  course  capable  of  Us  own 
repressions  and  cruelties,  but  there  are  dif- 
ferences that  are  meaningful  to  the  Viet- 
namese if  not  to  Capitol  Hill  democratic 
theoreticians.  Saigon  may  not  have  freedom 
of  the  press,  for  example,  but  at  least  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  an  Issue.  More  signifi- 
cantly, though  you  seldom  hear  about  It  In 
American  conversations,  since  1968  South 
Vietnam  has  carried  otit  a  land  reform  pro- 
gram that  has  allowed  five  of  every  six  rural 
families  to  farm  their  own  land.  And  even  us 
the  war  raged,  material  prosperity  grew. 

The  lesson  of  the  refugees  choice,  we  note, 
Is  beginning  to  take  hold  in  some  quarters 
of  American  opinion.  Our  colleagues  at  both 
The  Washington  Post  and  The  New  York 
Times  have  editorialized  against  any  abrupt 
termination  of  American  aid  to  Saigon,  They 
propose  to  phase  out  aid  over  a  given  time- 
period,  papering  over  mere  postponement 
with  the  polite  fiction  that  in  the  meantime 
a  political  settlement  might  be  reached  with 
Hanoi.  But  at  least  they  recognize  that  the 
United  States  owes  something  to  the  Soutli 
Vietnamese. 

Congress  may  not  go  even  that  far:  It 
seems  on  the  verge  of  an  Immediate  cut-off. 
Even  a  temporary  extension  would  be  prefer- 
able, If  only  because  a  new  Congress  could 
take  another  look.  This  may  be  academic,  of 
course,  if  It  turns  out  that  Congress  has 
already  closed  the  question  by  the  aid  re- 
ductions that  helped  provoke  Saigon's  with- 
drawals. For  all  that,  there  is  a  certain  vir- 
tue In  an  abrupt  aid  cutoff — at  least  it  openly 
declares  responsibility.  We,  the  United  States 
of  America,  will  foreclose  that  last  hope  for 
which  all  those  refugees  flee. 

There  Is  something  to  be  said  for  getting 
the  proposition  out  In  the  open,  so  that  we 
can  decide  whether  that  Is  the  kind  of  nation 
we  waiit  to  be.  Perhaps  we  do,  B-iit  perhaps 
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out  of  facing  that  question  squarely  woiiUi 
come  a  recognition  of  the  rtal  lesson  of  ref- 
ugees from  Communist  areas,  whether  ballet 
dancers  from  Leningrad  or  peasants  from 
the  Central  Highlands, 

To  v.it,  in  the  world  t'id.".y  Ame-ica  stai""!^ 
for  thin';^ — a  iaea.sure  of  peri-onal  Jreedoni  .. 
degree  of  niaterial  pro=periiy — that  ordlir..  , 
people  of  the  world  value  very  highly  indcoci 
And  hov.evcr  much  Auieii'-an  foreign  poliv 
need.;  to  separate  posoible  purposes  from  iin- 
P')Siib:e  ones,  there  l.^  no  need  '^liatever  fur 
It  to  be  crippled  by  doubt  abo'jt  it>--  iiltlmite 
pufpi.'-^cs 


MISS  NORM.A  MILAM— VA'S  OUT- 
STANDING HANDICAPPED  EM- 
PLOYEE 


HON.  M.  C4LDWELL  BUTLER 

OK    \IKGtNI\ 
iX    I  He:  HOfbE  OF  RErREotNTATlVES 

Wcdnc^dav.  March  26.  1075 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  ni 
Roanoke  and  Virginia  are  very  proud 
that  Miss  Norma  Milam.  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Specialist  at  clie  Veteran.--' 
Administration  Hospital  in  Salem  will  re- 
ceive one  of  the  Outstanding  Handi- 
capped Federal  Employee  of  tlie  Yea;- 
Awards  to  be  presented  by  Vice  Pre.'^ideni 
Rockefeller  on  April  3. 

Miss  Milam  is  a  most  courageous  >o'ing 
lady  and  I  want  to  dedicate  this  momtr.t 
to  her.  Listen  please  to  her  story. 

As  a  result  of  multiple  congenital  birtli 
defects.  Miss  Milam  has  no  arms  and  one 
withered  leg.  8  inches  shorter  than  the 
other.  Yet,  with  her  feet  and  toes,  she 
takes  dictation,  answers  the  phone, 
writes  in  beautiful  script,  types,  plays 
the  organ  and  is  an  artist.  She  also  has 
a   magnificent  singing  voice. 

She  works  successfully  at  the  VA  Hos- 
pital as  a  co-therapist  to  a  group  of  al- 
coholics undergoing  treatment.  With  the 
help  of  an  electric  wheelchair  Miss  Mi- 
lam has  complete  mobility  around  the 
hospital  where  she  has  earned  the  great- 
est respect  of  th;  veteran  patients  and 
the  staff  members.  She  is  a  cheerful  and 
highly  motivated  person  whose  enthu- 
siasm has  a  positive  impact  on  others — 
particularly  wheelchair  patients  and  the 
psychiatrically  depressed  veteran. 

Until  recently.  Miss  Milam's  world  ^\a,■^ 
largely  limited  to  the  mobility  of  lier 
wheelchair,  then  inmates  at  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Prison  in  Richmond  made 
an  impossible  dream  come  true.  As  re- 
ported by  the  Associated  Press,  thf 
penitentiary  Jaycee  chapter  presented 
Miss  Milam  with  a  specially  equipped 
van  which  she  is  able  to  enter  and  op- 
erate by  herself.  Now  she  comes  and  goes 
at  will  and  travel  has  become  a  hobby. 
More  than  4,500  man-hours  of  labor 
went  into  the  Jaycee's  effort  to  raise  tlie 
cost  of  the  van — nearly  $10,000.  At  the 
presentation.  Norma  was  carried  onto 
the  athletic  field  of  the  prison.  A  sign 
over  an  arch  proclaimed.  "We  Love  You 
Norma."  and  inmates  carried  matching 
placards. 

What  makes  this  lady  so  special?  Per- 
haps it  is  her  total  commitment  to  tlie 
well-being  of  her  community,  for  exam- 
ple: she  is  a  soloist  in  her  church  choir. 
part-time  Simday  School  teacher  with 
young  adults  and  she  frequently  a.ui)ear.v 
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a.s  a  soloist  before  community  groups. 
For  the  past  2  years  she  also  has  per- 
formed for  the  Mayor's  Committee  for 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  at 
meetings  attended  by  all  the  comniuriity 
>civioe  organizations. 

Miss  Milpm  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society  at  Jefferson  High 
School  in  Roanoke,  and  was  graduated 
with  a  B.A.  dcETiee  from  Emory  and 
Henry  College  in  1971.  She  is  now  work- 
in;;  for  a  master's  defrree. 

Recently  Mi>s  Milam  was  presented 
one  of  VA's  highest  honor  awards,  the 
Administrator's  commendation,  in  rec- 
o.-'nition  of  her  daily  contribiitions  at  the 
VA  Hospital  in  Salem.  Va.,  where  "she 
has  ably  demonstrated  her  ability  to 
overcome  limitintr  physical  factors  and 
meet  the  highest  standards  of  a  Fed- 
eral Civil  Servant."  Administrator 
Roudebush  said  that  her  achievements 
have  brought  great  honor  to  herself  and 
to  the  'Veterans'  Administration. 

Indeed,  this  is  true. 


THE  POLITICAL  BROADCASTING 
ACT   OF    1975 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    M.X.SSACHUSt  TIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESEXTATIVF.S 
Wednesdaij.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  the 
Political  Broadcasting  Act  of  1975.  In 
summary,  this  legislation,  if  enacted, 
would — 

First,  repeal  the  .=:o-cailed  equal  oppor- 
tunity provision  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  with  respect  to  can- 
didates for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  Pi'esident  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  provide  for  an  additional  ex- 
ception to  the  "equal  opportunity"  pro- 
vision of  section  315  for  regularly  sched- 
uled programs  in  which  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  public  ofSce  present  their 
views  on  current  Issues  of  public  impor- 
tance, if  the  content,  format  and  par- 
ticipants of  the  program  are  determined 
by  the  broadcasting  station  or  network 
presenting  the  program  and  it  is  not  In- 
tended to  promote  the  candidacy  of  any 
person,  and 

Third,  expand  the  equal  opijortunities 
requirements  of  .section  315  to  provide 
that  if  a  broadcasting  station  or  network 
permits  the  President  to  r.^e  the  broad- 
cast media  for  the  pui-po.se  of  making  a 
parti.san  political  statement  it  must  grant 
equal  opportunity  in  the  use  of  the  me- 
dia to  a  spokesman  for  the  other  major 
political  party. 

Ml".  Speaker,  the  astute  student  and 
practitioner  of  television  broadcasting. 
Fi-ed  W.  Friendly,  describing  that  me- 
dium as  used  by  our  Presidents,  has 
stated: 

No  mlb'hty  king,  i.o  air.bitiuMo  emperor  no 
pope,  or  prophet  ever  dreamt  of  .^iich  an  awe- 
5oriie  pulpit,  so  potent  a  magic  wnnd. 

I  am  certain  that  ever>-  Member  of 
this  Congress  and  anyone  else  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  television  for  political 
purpo.ses.  would  agree  with  Mr.  Friendly's 
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description.  But.  the  problem  w  iih  which 
the  Congress  is  faced  is  how  the  broad- 
cast media  can  best  be  utilized  in  our  po- 
litical processes,  and  particularly  in  the 
election  of  our  Presidents.  Mr.  Friendly's 
statement  is  taken  from  the  foreword 
which  he  wrote  for  "Presidential  Tele- 
vL-.ion,  A  Twentieth  Centui-y  Fund  Re- 
port"  authored  by  Newton  N.  Minow. 
John  B.  Martin,  and  Lee  M.  Mitchell. 
That  report  written  in  1973,  provides  the 
best  available  insight  into  the  use  of 
broadcasting  as  a  device  of  the  Presi- 
dency. Nonetheless,  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  takes  a  .somewhat  dif- 
ferent approach  than  the  voters'  time 
and  right  of  response  legislation  proposed 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Report. 

My  ;)urpo.se  in  introducing  the  legisla- 
tion at  this  time  is  to  permit  it  to  be 
tiiorou?hly  an.ilvzed  before  hearings  on 
political  broadcasting  are  commenced  by 
the  House  Communications  Subcommi- 
ter.  Although  convinced  that  the  public 
interest  requires  further  amendment  of 
section  315,  I  am  introducing  the  Politi- 
cal Broadcasting  Act  of  1975  today  only 
as  a  first  step  in  that  process.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  bill  will  serve  as  a  stimulus 
for  other  proj^osals  to  better  utilize  the 
broadcast  media  as  a  part  of  our  political 
processes. 

I  offer  the  following  section-by-section 
statement  on  the  legislation  in  order  to 
provide  further  background  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill: 

'iFrriON  1 — REPE.^L  OF  EQUAt.  OI'PDR  ri'.NIT  Y  RK- 
O'lHFMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CANDIHATES 
FOR     TRESIDENr    AND    VICE    PRESIDENT 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  the  first 
.-i-nlvnce  of  section  315' a >  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  which  presently  pro- 
vides that  if  a  broadcast  licensee  per- 
mits any  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
liu'olic  office  to  use  his  station,  he  must 
afford  equal  opportunities  in  the  use  of 
his  station  to  all  other  candidates  for 
the  same  office.  The  amendment  makes 
tins  requirement  inapplicable  to  use  of  a 
station  by  any  legally  qualified  candi- 
date for  President  or  Vice  President  in  a 
general  election. 

Since  the  Communications  Act  was 
first  pas.sed  in  1934,  the  equal  opportuni- 
ties provisions  of  section  315  have  been 
suspended  once,  for  the  Presidential  and 
Vice  Pre.sidential  campaign  of  1960  by 
Public  Law  8&-677.  Since  that  time,  .sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  to  suspend 
or  repeal  the  equal  opportunities  re- 
quirements of  section  315  with  regard 
to  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  Each  .such  effort  has  failed  to 
acliieve  enactment  into  law. 

The  suspension  of  the  equal  opportu- 
nity requirements  for  the  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  campaign  made 
po.ssible  the  "Great  Debates"  between 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  four  debates  were  viewed  or  heard 
by  over  115  million  Americans,  the  larg- 
est audience  ever  to  view  two  men  con- 
tending for  our  Presidency.  This  adapta- 
tion of  the  broadcast  media  face-to-face 
confrontations  between  Presidential 
candidates  has  been  characterized  as  the 
greatest  experiment  in  direct  democracy 
ever  attempted  in  this  country. 

That  expernnent  was  a  succe.ss.  No 
more  effective  way  has  been  developed 
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for  informing  the  American  electorate 
of  the  significant  candidates  for  Pre.si- 
dent  and  Vice  President,  and  of  the 
issues  involved  in  their  election,  than 
through  the  presentation  of  those  candi- 
dates on  television.  Repealing  of  the 
equal  opportunities  provisions  of  section 
:U5  witli  respect  to  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  will  facilitate  the 
presentation  of  significant  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  on  tele- 
vision oy  a\oiding  the  necessity  of  afford- 
ing v^qual  coverage  of  those  candidates 
ot  minor  and  splinter  parties. 

I  assume  that  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted the  national  broadcast  networks 
will  donate  substantial  periods  of  broad- 
cast time  to  the  candidates  for  President 
of  tlie  significant  political  parties  as  they 
did  during  the  1960  campaign. 

In  addition,  by  repealing  the  equal  op- 
po!  tunities  provisions  as  contrasted  with 
suspending  those  provisions  as  was  done 
in  1960,  the  Congress  will  be  spared  a 
major  legislative  effort  every  4  years 
which  can  be  frustrated  by  partisan  po- 
litical considerations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  "fairness 
doctrine"  would  apply  with  respect  to 
broadcast  statements  of  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  which  the  equal  opportunities  re- 
quirements are  made  inapplicable  by  this 
let;islation.  The  fairness  doctrine,  of 
course,  requires  that  when  one  side  of  a 
controversial  issue  of  public  importance 
is  broadcast,  reasonable  opportunity 
must  be  afforded  for  the  presentation  of 
contrasting  views.  Also,  the  "equal  oppor- 
tunities" provisions  of  section  315  would 
continue  to  apply  with  respect  to  candi- 
dates seeking  their  party's  nomination  as 
candidate  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

SECTION    ; — ADDITIONAL    EXCEPTION    FROM    THE 
EQUAL    OPPORTUNITY    RECJUIREMENT 

At  present  section  315(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  contains  four  excep- 
tions to  its  equal  opportunities  require- 
ment. These  exceptions  apply  to  appear- 
ances by  legally  qualified  candidates  on 
bona  fide  newscasts,  news  interviews, 
news  documentaries,  and  on-the-spot 
coverage  of  bona  fide  news  events.  They 
were  inserted  in  section  315  by  an 
amendment  made  in  1959  as  a  result  of 
an  opinion  of  the  FCC  rendered  in  the 
L.ir  Daly  case  which  would  have  had  the 
etfect  of  making  the  equal  opportunity 
requirements  applicable  to  appearances 
in  newscasts  of  legally  qualified  candi- 
dates for  public  office. 

By-and-large  these  exceptions  hav? 
worked  well.  An  additional  exception  to 
the  equal  opportunity  requirement  has 
been  proposed  by  Hem-y  Geller,  for  many 
years  general  couasel  of  the  FCC  and 
now  a  research  specialist  for  the  Rand 
Corporation.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Gel- 
ler proposed  his  added  exception  as  an 
alternative  to  repeal  of  the  equal  oppor- 
tunities requirements. 

In  my  bill  the  Geller  proposal  is 
coupled  with  partial  repeal  of  section 
315.  To  my  way  of  thinking  the  Geller 
proposal  adds  more  flexibility  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  315.  If  enacted  to- 
gether with  repeal  of  the  equal  oppor- 
tunities requirements  with  respect  to 
candidates  tor  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
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dent — as  proposed  by  section  1  of  the 
bill — it  would  permit  greater  exposure  of 
candidates  seeking  their  parties'  nomi- 
nation for  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  also  of  candidates  in  congressional 
and  State  and  local  election  campaigns. 

This  added  exception  would  permit 
legally  qualified  candidates  for  public 
office  to  be  presented  in  regularly  sched- 
uled programs  of  a  news  or  journalistic 
character  without  the  necessity  of  afford- 
ing equal  time  to  other  candidates  for  the 
same  office  if  the  broadcasting  station 
or  network  presenting  the  program  re- 
tained full  Editorial  control  over  the  pro- 
gram and  it  was  devoted  to  exploring 
contrasting  views  on  current  issues  of 
public  importance  in  a  manner  not  de- 
signed to  benefit  any  candidate  for  public 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
posal has  much  to  commend  it  and  I  look 
forward  to  receiving  the  views  of  others 
with  respect  to  it  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings. 

SECTION  3 — RIGHT  OF  REPLY  TO  CERTAIN 
PRESIDENTIAL    STATEMENTS 

The  third  proposal  contained  In  my 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  addressed  to  the  im- 
balance which  has  been  created  among 
the  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  result  of  the  almost  automatic  access 
to  the  medium  of  television  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Section  3  is 
legislation  which  I  introduced  in  the  93d 
Congress  as  H.R.  7562. 

Although  shghtly  different  in  ap- 
proach than  the  right  of  response  legis- 
lation proposed  by  Minow,  Martin  and 
Mitchell  in  their  excellent  study,  "Presi- 
dential Television,"  I  think  that  it  efifec- 
tively  responds  to  the  need  which  they 
so  thoroughly  docimient  in  their  study — 
the  need  for  access  to  television  by 
spokesmen  of  the  other  major  political 
party  to  respond  to  partisan  political 
statements  of  the  President. 

I  would  hke  to  make  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  proposal  is  not  advanced  in  any 
spirit  of  partisanship.  Rather  it  is  sub- 
mitted in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
presidential  use  of  television  has  put 
opposition  parties  and  viewpoints  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  reaching  the 
public  and  influencing  public  opinion.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  healthy  dialog  in  the 
formulation  of  our  national  policy  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  essential  that  spokes- 
men in  the  Congress  from  the  party  of 
which  the  President  is  not  a  member 
must  have  equal  access  to  the  broadcast 
media  in  order  to  respond  to  partisan 
policy  statements  of  the  President.  This 
would  be  achieved  by  section  3  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Political 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1975  reads  as 
follows : 

H.R.  5600 
A  bUl  to  amend  section  315  of  tbe  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  repeal  the  equal- 
opportunities  requirement  for  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  exception  from  the 
equal  opportunities  requirement,  and  to 
provide  for  the  right  of  response  to  cer- 
tain broadcast  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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REPEAL  OF  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  REQUIREMENTS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR  PRESIDENT 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

SECTION  1.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 315(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(a))  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  colon  the  following:  ",  ex- 
cept that  the  foregoing  requirement  shall 
not  apply  to  the  use  of  a  broadcasting  station 
by  a  legally  qualified  candidate  foi  the  office 
of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  In  a  general  election". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "any  such  candi- 
date" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  public  office  ". 

ADDITIONAL    EXCEPTION    FROM    EQUAL    OPPORTU- 
NITY   REQUIREMENT 

Sec  2.  The  third  sentence  of  section  315(a) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3) ,  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(4),  and  (3)  inserting  after  clause  (4)  the 
following — 

"(5)  regularly  scheduled  program  (A) 
with  respect  to  which  the  content,  format, 
and  participants  are  determined  by  a  licensee 
or  a  radio  or  television  network,  and  (B) 
which  is  devoted  to  exploring  contrasting 
views  on  current  issues  of  public  importance 
in  a  manner  not  designed  to  benefit  any 
candidate  for  public  office,". 

RIGHT    OF   REPLY    TO    CERTAIN    PRESIDENTIAL 
STATEMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  If  a  licensee  permits  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion for  purposes  of  taking  a  partisan  posi- 
tion on  a  controversial  Issue  of  public  im- 
portance and'  the  President  Is  not  at  that 
time  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  President,  the  licensee  shall  afford 
equal  opportunities  in  the  use  of  such  broad- 
casting station  to  a  spokesman  of  the  other 
major  political  party.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "other  major  political 
party'  means  the  political  party,  excluding 
the  political  party  of  which  the  President  Is 
a  member,  which  has  the  greatest  number 
of  members  who  are  United  States  Senators 
or  Representatives." 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  such  section 
315  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"POLmCAI.     BROADCASTING" 
SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Po- 
litical Broadcasting  Act  of  1976". 
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THE  IMPERATIVE  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OP  wiscon;sin 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  since 
the  1910  "revolt"  against  the  autocratic 
rule  of  Speaker  Joseph  Cannon  has  the 
House  seen  so  much  change.  The  list  of 
reforms  adopted  in  recent  years  is  stag- 
gering. Several  are  worth  noting: 

In  1970,  Congress  enacted  an  omnibus 
legislative  reorganization  act  which 
strengthened  its  research  capacity  and 
helped  eliminate  secrecy  in  congressional 
procedures. 


During  the  closir.g  weeks  of  the  l^st 
.session,  the  House  adopted  a  committee 
reform  resolution — House  Resolution 
988 — albeit  in  watered-down  form,  which 
made  certain  areas  of  the  committee  sys- 
tem more  rational. 

The  93d  Congress  enacted  landmark 
budgetary  reform,  the'  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundmert  Control  Act 
iP.L.  93-344).  which  should  enable  Con- 
gress to  better  control  budget  outlays  and 
receipt  totals. 

A  war  powers  measure  wa.s  enacted  in 
1973  which  limits  the  President's  power 
to  commit  troops  to  combat  without  con- 
gressional consent. 

In  1972.  Congress  created  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  to  aid  it  In  un- 
derstandi:ig  the  technical  implications  of 
measures. 

Beginning  in  1971,  both  parties  in  the 
House  have  significantly  modified  the 
seniority  system. 

Ti-uly.  Congress  has  adopted  a  re- 
markable set  of  reforms.  Reforms,  of 
course,  do  not  guarantee  good  results. 
Nor  do  they  guarantee  that  creative  leg- 
islation will  be  drafted  to  resolve  the  Na- 
tion's ills.  Nevertheless,  the  removal  of 
numerous  procedural  obstacles  and  the 
strengthening  of  Congress'  research  ca- 
pacity creates,  at  least,  the  conditions 
that  should  facilitate  the  development 
of  sound  legislation. 

Much  more  needs  to  he  rioiip.  however. 
Numerous  changes  made  behind  closed 
doors  in  1974-75  by  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus are.  in  fact,  antirefoiTn.  Instead  of 
progress,  the  House  has  retrogressed  in 
certain  ai'eas.  Under  its  rules,  the  caucus 
can  bind  Democrats  to  follow  the  party 
line  on  the  House  floor.  This  is  not  only 
unacceptable  to  the  minority  party,  in 
that  it  potentially  renders  their  contribu- 
tion a  nullity,  but  it  is  undemocratic. 
Through  secret  meetings  and  secret  votes. 
"King  Caucus"  has  invoked  its  "unit 
rule"  to  bind  members  to  negate  reforms 
adopted  the  previous  year.  The  caucus 
can  also  instruct  Democratic  members  on 
committees  to  report  legislation,  even  if 
it  is  contrary  to  their  views.  This  means 
that  as  few  as  74  Democrats — a  bare 
majority  of  a  quorum — can  dictate  what 
should  come  to  the  floor. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  which  would  prohibit 
party  caucuses  from  binding  members  on 
committees  or  on  the  House  floor.  To 
permit  a  small  group  in  the  caucus  to 
dictate  how  members  should  vote  is  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  framers  and  a 
denigration  of  our  republican  form  of 
government. 

I  am  also  dismayed,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
the  reinstitution  of  proxy  voting.  Last 
year,  on  October  8,  1974,  the  House  voted 
ovenvhelmingly  to  ban  proxy  voting  in 
committees  and  subcommittees.  But  the 
caucus  decided  that  it  should  be  reinsti- 
tuted,  and  it  is  now  back  in  the  rules  of 
the  House.  Proxy  voting  should  be  abol- 
ished permanently,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to  do  just 
that.  Proxies  are  subject  to  abuse,  and 
weaken  public  confidence  in  the  legisla- 
tive process.  Moreover,  committees  con- 
situte  the  heart  of  the  legislative  proc- 
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esp.  That  b.inj  the  case,  it  is  imperative 
Uiat  each  inenib?r  participate  actively  in 
his  committee  work  ai'.d  not  transfer  that 
r:'sponsibility   to  another  m'^mber. 

As  an  instrument  of  the  majority 
p?ity,  the  can  us  r.l-o  promulgates  the 
rules  of  tlie  Pl-riii-'.  And  ti-!at.  perhaps, 
is  hov,'  it  .'^hoiiKl  be.  Eut  the  minority 
party  should  not  bo  ccmpletely  excluded 
from  partKipatiiTj;  in  tliat  iirocess.  as  it 
IS  today.  Wiicn  new  rtil-js — Hoti^^e  Reso- 
haion  5— wore  adopted  for  the  9  ith  Con- 
gress, copies  did  not  become  available 
u^.til  .-hortlv  before  debate  be^an.  And. 
the  new  rules  v.erc  conidercd  under  a 
■'oli^cd  ■  rule  procedure,  meaning  that  no 
amendments  c:uld  be  offered  to  perfect 
tii'^m.  It  is  a  ten^t  oT  parliamentaiT  law 
that  rules  should  protect  the  minority 
from  the  arbitiary  and  capricious  exer- 
ci.<e  01  power  by  the  majority.  In  this 
ca-e.  however,  t'ae  minority  party  had  no 
say  whatsoever.  Tins  is  grossly  unfair 
and  undemocratic.  To  remedy  this,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  propoMng  that  at  the  be- 
ginninf,'  of  each  new  Con^'re.-^s,  th:'re  .-hall 
be  10  hours  of  debate  on  the  rules,  equal- 
ly divided  bcfeon  the  majority  and 
minority,  and  that  am'-^ndments  to  the 
rules  shall  be  permitted. 

Several  other  reforms  are  vitally 
needed  to  improve  th.e  functioning  of  the 
Hju.-e  and  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
our  deliberation^.  The  public's  business 
should  b3  conducted  in  open  session. 
While  the  Hoire  in  recent  years  has 
made  progress  in  thi.s  area,  tiicre  is  ample 
room  for  improvement.  For  example, 
committee  meetings,  including  markups. 
may  still  be  clo.scd  by  majority  vote 
What  I  am  proposing  Ls  that  all  commit- 
tee sessions,  including  those  of  subcom- 
mittees and  joint  and  select  committees, 
be  open  to  the  public,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions— national  security  or  invasion 
of  privacy  for  example.  Put  differentlv. 
none  of  the  public's  business  should  be 
shrouded  in  secrecy  except  for  compell- 
ing reasons.  And  .should  a  closed  session 
be  required,  then  a  record  vote  would  be 
required  in  each  instance  where  this  is 
done. 

I  also  support  open  conference  ses- 
sions. Mr.  Speaker.  The  new  rule  the 
House  adopted  permits  either  a  majority 
of  House  or  Senate  conferees  to  close  a 
conference.  The  rule  does  not  go  far 
enough.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  a 
sufBcient  guanatee  that  more  open  con- 
ferences will  be  lield  Hence,  my  resolu- 
tion would  require  that  no  conference 
report  could  be  con>idered  in  the  House 
unless  the  conference  se^sions  were  open 
to  the  public.  Again,  they  could  be  closed 
for  reasons  of  national  security  or  other 
similar  compelling  considerations. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  conference 
committees  are  a  vital,  yet  little  known 
part  of  the  legislative  process  One  for- 
mer Representative  stated  that  the  "con- 
ference committee  is  the  central  core  of 
the  power"  of  the  Hou.se.  I  concur  in  his 
judgment.  The  public  is  entitled  to  know 
who  participated  in  conferen'^e  sessions. 
What  policy  recommendations  were 
made?  Were  they  adopted?  By  what 
vote?  Were  groups  with  contrary  view- 
points able  to  have  their  viewpoints  rep- 
resented in  these  sessions?  These  and 
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other  questions  can  only  be  answered  if 
the  curtain  of  .secrecy  over  conference 
co:r.mitteej  is  lifted. 

Related  to  this  is  my  proposal  to  pro- 
vide thnt  nil  committee  records  be  made 
available  f^r  public  inspection,  except 
matcrii^l  that,  if  disclosed,  would  en- 
danger rational  security  or  violate  the 
rules  of  the  House.  Today.  t!ie  puilic  is 
entitled  to  sec  only  the  recorded  vote  por- 
tion of  the  commute.?  record.  I  stress 
again,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  need  to  restore 
public  tru^t  i'l  the  legislative  branch. 
Oii-nness  is  one  way  to  bring  this  about. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  r.m  proposing 
three  reforms  that  will  further  improve 
coninuttee  and  floor  proceeding.;.  First. 
the  rules  should  provide  that  any  com- 
mittee memhcr  may  d'mand  a  rollcaU 
vole  on  any  question.  Sjine  committees 
d  I  ring  the  la  it  Congress  provicitd  that 
one-fifth  of  a  quorum  was  needed  to  dc- 
nir.nd  a  rollcall  vote.  Second,  all  measures 
reported  from  committee  should  be  by 
roncnil  vote.  In  tliis  way.  all  Members 
and  citizens  would  know  who  voted  for 
and  against  a  proposition.  Finally,  use  of 
the  su<:pension  procedure  on  the  lloor 
sho'.ild  be  limited,  for  it  is  subject  to 
abuse.  To  arcomplish  that  end.  I  am  pro- 
posing that  no  bill  may  be  broufclit  up 
under  suspensun  unless  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  a  com- 
mittee so  request,  or  luiless  the  ciminit- 
teo  by  two-thirds  vote  instructs  the 
choirrnan  to  make  that  request. 

The  resolutions  I  am  proposing  today 
will  promote  greater  participation  in  the 
li^.mNlative  process  by  the  citizenry  and 
by  all  Members  of  the  House.  To  sum- 
marize, I  am  proposing  that — 

First.  Binding  party  instrurtions  be 
pr  ihibited. 

Second  The  public  have  greater  access 
to  committee  records,  and  that  all  mo- 
tions to  report  a  measure  from  commit- 
t""  be  b  ■  roll.?all  vote. 

Third  Proxy  voting  in  committees  and 
subcommittees  be  prohibited. 

Fourth.  All  committee  meetings,  in- 
cluding those  of  conference  committees, 
be  open  except  under  circumstances 
whi.  h  mandate  closure. 

Filth.  Use  of  the  suspension  rule  be 
limited,  because  it  is  sub.iect  to  abase. 

Sixth.  Any  member  have  the  right  in 
committee  to  demand  a  rollcall  vote. 

Seventh.  When  the  new  rules  of  the 
House  are  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congrc.vs  that  there  be  10  hours  of 
debate — equally  divided  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority — and  that  the  pro- 
posed rules  be  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  have  come  to 
realize  that  by  failmg  to  reform  our  pro- 
cedures has  earned  us  public  discredit. 
Many  times  Congre.ss  has  been  its  own 
worst  enemy.  By  organizing  itself  so  it 
can  do  its  job  and  be  seen  by  the  public 
d^ing  its  lob.  then  Congress  effectiveness 
and  public  image  will  both  imi^rove. 
Moreover,  making  congressional  iiroce- 
dures  more  visible  is  of  direct  benefit  to 
all  Members.  To  conclude.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  reforms  I  am  proposing  will  help  im- 
prove our  capacity  to  act  and  therefore 
be  in  the  intere.->t  of  the  House  as  an  in- 
stitution. 
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.\  BILL  TO  SAVE  THE  RED  RIVER 
GORGE 


HC^J.  WILMS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

.'N  1  .IE  HOUSE  OF  RZiPRESENTATiVES 
Wsditesday.  March  26,  1975 

M  •.  GR  ADISON. !  fr.  S"e.Tk'^r,  I  nm  in- 
♦  r  c'ucing  a  bill  t-rday  which  E"eks  tj 
!  rcs-'ive  one  of  our  N  lion's  mo,-t  spec- 
tacular scenic  regi-^rs.  th:  Rrd  River 
Gorge  in  Ken  fuck'-. 

Thi>  lil!  V  oukl  zi':\\  th  A  portion  of  tin 
P-d  R'vcr  V  lr>h  include-  the  gor.TC  area 
to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  Th?  Red  River  Gorge  has  been 
c  Ilcd  "the  Grand  Ccnyon  of  the  East  ' 
end  i.-.  vi.vitcd  annu-lly  by  over  1  million 
Am-rij.ms.  They  are  attracted  to  this 
v.ild  country  because  of  its  rare  geologi- 
c.-.l  formations  and  flora  and  fauna  whi";h 
exist  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 

My  bill  would  publicly  recognize  v.hat 
these  visitors  already  know:  The  Red 
River  Gorge  is  one  of  the  pricele-s 
treasures  of  America.  Inclusion  in  the 
Wild  and  S:enic  Rivers  System  woull 
preserve  the  are.^  by  prohibiting  the  con- 
.•^truction  of  any  dam  or  veater  projcci, 
a.Teciing  the  river. 

This  prohibition  is  a  very  important 
provision  because,  hard  as  it  may  be  to 
believe,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  initi- 
ated a  pro,)ect  to  dam  up  the  gorge  area. 
The  corps  would  destroy  for  all  time  th: 
up.inue  features  of  the  area.  There  are  a 
number  of  .specific  problems  with  their 
."•election  of  a  dam  project  for  this  area 
on  the  basis  of  their  cost-benefit  ratio. 
I  would  like  to  note  those  problems  to 
show  that  the  corps  has  serious  diffi- 
culties justifying  its  own  figures,  much 
less  taking  into  account  the  unmeasure- 
able  loss  of  the  gorge. 

First,  the  corps  failed  to  consider  ade- 
quitely  alternatives  to  the  dam  for  flood 
control  purposes.  By  rejecting  alterna- 
tives solely  on  the  basis  of  economic 
benefits,  the  corps  ignored  the  environ- 
mental benefits  to  be  provided  in  con- 
trast to  the  dam  project. 

Second,  recreational  benefits  which  are 
essential  to  the  outcome  of  a  favorable 
cost-benefit  ratio  were  computed  by  add- 
ing the  entire  current  figure  for  visitors 
to  the  projected  new  visitors  for  the  man- 
made  lake.  Obviously,  all  those  who  came 
to  see  the  gorge  in  its  natural,  un- 
touched state  will  not  be  attracted  to  the 
newly  commercialized  area.  Therefore, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  figures  overstate 
the  recreational  benefits. 

Third,  the  corps  has  included  a  figure 
for  veater  supply  benefits  in  its  computa- 
tions, even  though  no  contract  has  been 
made  witli  any  surrounding  city  for  the 
water.  The  applicable  regulations  state 
that  such  contracts  must  exist  in  order 
for  the  benefits  to  be  counted.  Therefore, 
the  benefit  figure  is  again  overstated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  these  facts  indicate, 
there  lias  been  considerable  controversy 
over  the  proposed  dam  in  tlie  Red  River 
Gorge.  This  argument  has  been  fought 
in  Washington  and  Kentucky  for  over 
10  years.  Many  sincere  people  have 
been  involved  on  both  sides.  I  mention 
th?  prc^blems  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers figures  to  point  cut  the  complex 
nature  cf  this  issue. 
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I  am  introducing  this  bill  as  a  new 
approach  to  the  Red  River  Gorge  con- 
troversy in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits.  By  includ- 
ing this  part  of  the  river  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  system,  the  gorge  will  be 
preserved  for  all  Americans  to  continue 
to  enjoy.  In  addition,  some  60  families 
who  have  lived  on  that  land  for  better 
than  a  hundred  years  will  be  able  to 
remain. 

Finally,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  be 
encouraged  to  examine  alternative  flood 
control  projects  for  the  area — hopefully 
those  which  will  be  better  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  the  residents  and  the  geography 
of  the  gorge.  Alternative  projects  will  also 
be  considerably  less  expensive  than  the 
S29  million  the  corps  now  estimates  the 
dam  will  cost  without  taking  into  account 
amiual  increases  due  to  inflation. 

I  walked  through  the  Red  River  Gorge 
on  February  15  with  over  300  concerned 
citizens,  including  representatives  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Sierra 
Club.  All  of  us  came  away  from  that 
walk  with  the  feeling  that  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  worked  out  to  preserve 
the  imscarred  beauty  of  the  gorge. 

I  believe  this  bill  provides  that  new 
approach  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  as  an  efficient  means 
of  resolving  the  on-going  battle  between 
the  corps  and  environmentalists. 

I  believe  we  owe  it  to  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  to  preserve  this  spec- 
tacular region,  so  much  a  part  of  our 
heritage. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  bill  for 
your  consideration: 

H.R.   5583 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  to  designate  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Red  River  in  Kentucky  for  potential  addi- 
tion to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 
America    in   Congress   assembled,    That    (a) 
section  5(a)    of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act   (16  U.S.C.   1276)    is  amended  by  adding 
at     the     end     thereof     the     following     new 
paragraph : 

"(57)  Red.  Kentucky:  The  segment  from 
highway  746  (also  known  as  Spradlln 
Bridge)  in  Wolf  County,  Kentucky,  down- 
stream to  the  point  where  the  river  descends 
below  700  feet  above  sea  level  (in  its  normal 
flow)  which  point  is  at  the  Menifee  and 
Powell  County  line  just  downstream  of  the 
Iron  bridge  where  Kentucky  Highway  77 
passes  over  the  river. 

(b)  Section  5(b)  1 1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  '■(55r'  the  following  "and 
in  paragraph  (57)". 

(c)  Section  5(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  study  of 
the  river  named  in  paragraph  (57)  of  sub- 
section (a)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 


A  NEW  TAX  LOOPHOLE  FOR  PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.    VANIK.    Mr.    Speaker,    the   Tax 
Reduction  Act,  H.R.  2166,  passed  by  the 
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House  on  February  27,  increases  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit — ITC — from  7  to 
10  percent.  For  public  utility  companies, 
the  ITC  was  increased  by  250  percent — 
from  the  current  4  to  10  percent  of  capi- 
tal expenditures.  The  current  limitation 
of  50  percent  of  taxable  liability  that  may 
be  offset  by  the  utilities'  investment  tax 
credits  has  been  increased  to  100  percent, 
and  carryback  and  carryforward  provi- 
sions have  also  been  liberalized. 

All  of  these  measures  were  instituted 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
an  attempt  to  address  two  problems: 
First,  supposed  inadequacies  in  electricity 
production  and  money  available  to  build 
utility  plants  and  second,  the  need  to 
generally  stimulate  the  national  econ- 
omy— to  create  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  argued  that  increasing 
the  ITC  for  utilities  would  not  accom- 
plish either  of  these  results.  In  fa<;t,  it 
amounts  only  to  another  Federal  tax  ex- 
penditure that  would  show  little  or  no 
justification  after  it  had  become  firmly 
rooted  in  the  tax  code.  Since  the  annual 
increase  in  electricity  consumption  is 
down  significantly,  it  appears  that  utili- 
ties will  be  given  an  incentive,  through 
H.R.  2166,  to  build  new  and  additional 
facilities  that  will  not  be  needed.  Addi- 
tionally, since  utilities  are  traditionally 
capital  intensive  instead  of  labor  inten- 
sive, we  can  expect  few  if  any  jobs  to 
be  created  with  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  we  will  be  giving  utilities  in 
ITC's. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  never  been 
conclusively  proven  that  an  investment 
tax  credit  causes  companies  to  make  addi- 
tional capital  expenditures  at  all.  Sev- 
eral responsible  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted— Wood  and  Panichi,  1965;  Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1962:  Castellano,  1972;  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board.  1962: 
Rinfret  Boston  Associates,  1972 — that 
suggest  that  an  ITC  has  very  little  If 
any  efifect  on  industry  capital  spending 
plans. 

Now,  to  add  to  the  billions  given  away 
in  H.R.  2166  in  investment  tax  credits  to 
all  industries,  a  witness  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  last  week  sug- 
gested that  the  Congress  consider  legis- 
lation to  allow  utility  companies  to  sell 
their  excess  tax  credits.  Eton  C.  Frisbee. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  testified  on  March  13 : 

I  think  one  simple  and  effective  way  Con- 
gress could  make  the  investment  tax  credit 
available  to  all  utilities,  thus  providing  nec- 
essary cash  to  their  construction  programs. 
would  be  to  permit  utilities  to  sell  their  un- 
used credits  to  the  highest  bidder,  which  I 
suggest  should  be  another  corporation  so  as 
to  avoid  problems  inherent  in  the  sale  of  tax 
credits  to  higher  bracket  taxpayers. 

W©  think  that  any  legislation  permitting 
the  sale  of  tax  credits  should  also  provide 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  not  be  taxed 
to  the  utility  and  that  State  and  Federal 
regulatory  bodies  should  be  precluded  from 
using  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
credit  as  a  direct  or  Indirect  substitute  for 
operating  revenues  In  rate-making  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Frisbee's  statement 
that  utilities  have  more  tax  credits  than 
they  can  use  is  the  most  effective  argu- 
ment against  the  continuation  of  that 
tax  break  that  I  can  think  of.  And  not 
only  does  Mr.  Frisbee  want  to  be  able  to 
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sell  extra  credits,  but  he  wants  the  in- 
come from  those  sales  to  be  tax-free.  As 
if  that  is  not  enough,  he  goes  on  to  pro- 
pose that  the  Congress  not  force  State 
utility  commissions  to  treat  that  income 
as  everyday  revenue — since  such  a 
measure  could  mean  a  decrease  in  the 
utility's  rate  base  and  a  consequent  de- 
crease in  cliar^es  to  consumers. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss will  reconsider  its  earlier  approval 
of  the  increased  investment  tax  credit — 
particularly  the  ITC  for  utility  com- 
panies. If  our  goal  for  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  is  to  get  cash  back  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  and  to  stimulate  jobs,  the 
investment  tax  section — title  III — is  not 
appropriate. 

In  the  past.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  pro- 
posed measures  that  would  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ITC  to  only  the  amount 
of  capital  expenditures  above  an  indus- 
try's average  new  investment.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  tax  "incentives"  for  nor- 
mal, everyday  spending,  we  can  no 
longer  call  the  tax  credit  an  incentive, 
but  rather  only  a  simple  and  indiscrimi- 
nate subsidy,  or  an  out-and-out  gift 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  Members  will 
give  the  continuation  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  further  thought. 


REMAI'.KS  OF  ROGERS  C.   B. 
MORTON 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  delivered  the  attached  address 
in  Raleigh,  N.C.  I  would  like  to  make 
his  remarks  a  part  of  the  Record  for  I 
believe  our  former  colleague's  proposals 
are  worthy  of  consideration: 
flfmarks  of  secretary  of  the  interior 
Rogers  C  B.  Morton.  Before  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Citizens 

ASSOrlATION 

Governor  Holshouser.  PresideiU  Baldwin. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Thank  you  very  much  Coming  from  Mar\  - 
land,  I  guess  I  am  not  used  to  that  kind  o; 
warm  reception  down  here  in  Tar  Heel  Coun- 
try. I  am  going  to  have  to  tell  Lefty  Driesell 
about  this. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  address  the  Animal 
Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Citizens  Asso- 
ciation. Yours  is  one  of  the  oldest,  strongest 
and  most  prestigious  citizens  groups  in  the" 
country.  You  c&n  be  rightfully  proud  of  tlie 
viork  you  have  done  in  bettering  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  climate  in  North  Carolina 
I  have  always  enjoyed  this  State,  and  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  again  to  help 
honor  those  civic  leaders  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  make  this  great  State  what  it  Ls. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  yo\i  about  the 
energy  crisis  and  its  impact  on  our  Nation 
and  on  your  State.  I  also  want  to  outline 
the  President's  program  for  solving  that 
crisi.s. 

Historically,  we  have  been  blessed  wltli 
an  abundance  of  natural  resources,  especially 
energy  resources  This  abundance  has  al- 
lowed lis  to  be  wasteful  of  those  resource.s. 
Bnt,  let  me  assure  you  that  in  spite  of  our 
wastefuliipss.  we  still  have  enough  potential 
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energy  sources  to  meet  our  needs  now  and 
In  the  future. 

Why.  then,  are  we  ImpfirtiUt,'  up  to  seven 
maaoii  barrels  of  foreign  oil  everyday'  The 
reason.s  are  fairly  Nlmple.  In  the  years  after 
World  War  II.  we  beiran  to  explore  and  de- 
velop oil  Tield-s  in  the  Middle  East  and  In 
Venezuela.  The  oil  we  found  In  Saudi  Arabia 
and  other  couiitries  wa.s  cheaper  to  produce 
than  in  many  part.s  of  the  U.S.  Gradually, 
our  over.=*a.s  production  of  thix  cheap  oil 
mcrt'ased.  and  with  It.  our  dependency  In 
1948.  we  tirst  bei  ame  a  net  importer  oi 
energy.  In  the  50  .i  md  Wj's  v.e  began  import- 
ing an  ever  increasing  amount  of  oU  By 
19G0.  we  were  importing  17  of  our  petro- 
leum needs 

No  one  wa.s  particularly  alarmed  at  thl-- 
growing  dependence.  In  fact,  we  considered 
this  cheap  oil  a  bargain,  especially  for  State.s 
along  the  East  coast  They  gladlv  switclicd 
from  Appalachian  coal  to  Arabian  oil  Then. 
in  late  197:!  the  Arab  natioiLs  decided  to 
embargo  oil  going  to  the  U.S.  and  many 
other  western  nations  It  was  a  great  n.itional 
shock  For  the  first  time,  this  nation  realized 
that  It  was  dependent  on  a  group  of  smaller 
nations  for  one  of  our  most  precious  com- 
modities We  had  fought  wars  and  sacrificed 
untold  men  and  resources  to  win  and  main- 
tain our  independence,  only  to  lose  that  in- 
dependence, ciuietly  and  without  bUx)dshecl, 
through  our  reliar.ce  on  insecure  foreign 
sources  of  e:-.ergy  Suddenly,  we  discovered 
that  no  amount  tf  military  might  can  bin- 
real  security  so  long  a.s  we  are  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  nearly  seven  mllliou 
barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

The  embargo  reduced  uur  imports  by  about 
one-third,  or  about  two  million  birreU  per 
day  The  cut-o^  lasted  no  more  than  four 
months,  but  it  reduced  our  Gross  National 
Product  by  about  *20  billion  When  the  em- 
bargo was  lifted,  we  were  subjected  to  an 
even  more  insidious  problem — the  quadru- 
pling of  world  oil  prices. 

That's  where  we  are  today  We  must  Import 
abou;  one-third  of  our  oil  needs  The  price 
of  this  Imported  oil  was  about  $25  billion  In 
1974— up  <I8  billion  from  the  year  before  If 
we  annualize  the  Import  figures  for  January 
of  this  year,  it  would  ciH  us  about  *tM  bil- 
lion for  1975. 

The  bUl  for  this  oU  is  being  paid  by  the 
consumer — you  and  me  As  a  result,  we  are 
exporting  a  vast  amoun:  of  American  wealth 
to  a  handful  of  producer  nations.  Further- 
more, we  continue  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  an- 
other embargo— one  which  could  cause  the 
complete  collapse  of  our  economic  system 
and  our  way  of  life  Tlie  energy  crisis  really 
boils  down  co  a  question  of  b.isic  national 
security. 

As  long  as  the  producer  nations  hold  the 
threat  of  an  embargo  over  our  headi.  we  can- 
not be  secure  and  independent. 

As  long  as  we  must  pay  out  some  $25  billion 
a  year  for  foreign  oil.  we  cannot  be  free  to 
develop  our  economy  and  provide  Jobs  for 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

As  long  as  oil  politics  '  can  be  played  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  world  cannot  achieve 
the  peace  and  stability  for  which  we  have 
fought  and  paid  s^i  dearly 

We  must  adipt  a  national  energy  policy 
which  eliminates  'he  threat  of  an  embargo 
and  restores  our  energy  independence 

The  President  has  already  enunciated  such 
a  policy.  With  the  help  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  we  can  translate  that 
policy  Into  action. 

Very  simply,  it  is  our  policy  to  reduce  oil 
imports  through  a  balanced  program  to  re- 
duce demand  and  increase  the  domestic  prod- 
uct of  energy  Our  goal  is  to  reduce  oil  Im- 
ports tow  enough  so  that,  with  standby  emer- 
gency procedures  and  strategic  reserves,  we 
could  withstand  the  effects  of  another  em- 
bargo without  serious  disruption  to  our 
economy. 
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The  Administration's  program  Is  b.'x^ed  on 
three  guiding  premises: 

First,  it  win  operate  on  the  markft  prin- 
ciple— people  will  conserve  energy  because 
they  can  proht  by  It  And  for  that  ame  rea- 
son, domestic  eneT-j,y  Industries  will  expand 
thjir  ellortj  to  hnd  and  develop  new  sources 
o;'  energy  Profit  is  not  a  four-let.er  word 
The  prolit  motive  h.\s  brought  us  great  tech- 
njlogira!  advancement  anc  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  wor.d  We  must  not 
abandon  "hi^  principle  ju-t  when  It  is  most 
needed 

The  tecond  premise  of  the  Admini:.tra- 
tion's  program  is  that  all  monies  taken  out 
of  the  economy  -In  tlie  lorm  of  e.\ci-e  taxes, 
import  fees  and  windfall  profits  taxe^ — will 
b:'  returned.  The  S:iu  bllllcn  collected  by 
these  taxes  will  flow  bick  into  the  ecoiiomv 
through  income  tax  reductions  and  direct 
payments  to  non-taxpa\ers  and  State  and 
local  governments  Only  about  «3  billion  will 
be  retained  bv  the  Federal  Government  to 
cover  the  lacrea  ed  costs  of  energy  supplies. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  no  'rip  off  by  tlie 
energy  induitrles.  Our  windfall  profits  tax 
li  designed  to  give  the  Industry  enough  capi- 
tal for  needed  expansion  of  domestic  produc- 
tion—expansion tliiit  will  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans—  but  not  for  lining  their  pockets  at  the 
public  expense 

The  third  premise  Is  that  our  program  will 
bi-  fair  to  all  We  will  not  impo.se  undue  hard- 
ship or  provide  extra  benefits  to  any  sector 
of  the  populace,  any  region  ol  the  country, 
or  any  segment  of  our  economy. 

With  these  three  premises  In  mind.  I  would 
like  to  detail  some  nf  the  Ingredients  of  the 
{residents  program 

On  the  conservation  side,  there  are  Incen- 
tives to  encourage  the  more  careful  and  effi- 
cient use  of  oil  and  gas  These  incentives 
nil  lude  an  excise  tax  of  *2  per  barrel  of  oil 
and  a  37'.. <■  tax  on  each  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas.  They  al'^o  Include  a  tax  credit 
of  up  to  $1.50  toward  the  cost  of  Improving 
the  Insulation  on  existing  homes  We  are 
also  proposing  tougher  thermal  standards  for 
new  buildings  and  efficiency  standards  on 
new  appliances  The  President  s  package  in- 
cludes measures  to  allow  conversion  of  exist- 
ing power  plants  from  the  use  of  oil  and  gas 
to  coal— our  most,  abundant  fos.sil  fuel.  We 
have  also  proposed  to  increase  the  ga.soline 
efficiency  of  new  automobiles  to  achieve  a 
40  mileage  iniproveinent  on  the  fieet  aver- 
age Taken  together,  these  conservatu  n 
measures  will  save  us  about  4  2  million  bar- 
rels a  day  by  lyaS. 

On  the  development  side  of  our  energy 
equation,  the  Presidents  program  requests 
authority  to  establish  a  strategic  reserve  of 
one  billion  barrels  of  oil.  plus  another  :160.- 
000.000  barrels  reserved  for  military  use  We 
are  .seeking  au'horitv  to  develop  our  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  m  California  and  Alaska 
to  a  level  f>f  production  of  about  2  3  million 
barrels  a  day  bv  li>85  In  addition,  we  hope 
to  Increase  production  of  oil  and  gas  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Pending  com- 
pletion of  the  environmental  studies,  we 
want  to  l)egin  a  leasing  program  for  the  fron- 
tier areas  of  the  California.  Ala.ska,  and  At- 
lantic OCS  areas  Our  effort  Is  designed  to 
help  us  find  out  where  the  oil  Is — and  where 
it  IS  not  With  any  luck,  this  effort  will  give 
us  an  extra  1  5  million  barrels  a  day  by  1985. 
To  ease  the  adverse  Impact  of  this  develop- 
ment, we  are  now  studying  ways  to  share 
some  of  the  revenues  from  this  expanded  pro- 
gram with  the  various  States. 

Our  efforts  to  Increase  domestic  produc- 
tion of  energy  also  Include  the  doubling 
of  coftl  production — froni  about  600  million 
t  ins  per  year  to  1  2  billion  tons  by  1985.  We 
also  hope  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
some  200  new  nuclear  power  plants  and  150 
non-nuclear  power  plants. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  part  of  the 
development  proRram  Is  the  deregulation  of 
old  oil  and  new  natural  gas  When  the  market 
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determin-'s  the  real  price  of  these  com- 
modities v.e  will  see  the  additional  explora- 
II m  and  development  we  need  to  displace  im- 
ported oil. 

I  think  you  are  all  keenly  aware  of  jhe 
natural  gas  shortages  you  have  faced  in  thu 
State.  I  have  had  a  number  of  meetings 
with  Governcr  Hol.shou.ser  to  -^eek  ways  ;  j 
alleviate  the  problems  brought  ab;  ut  by  na- 
tural  gas   crrtallinents   t!  is   v,t:ucr 

Natural  pas  is  sold  in  twd  separate  m  r- 
S-ets — the  inter.?tate  market  which  is  regu- 
lated, and  the  Intrastate  market,  which  is 
free  from  Foderal  regulation.  The  artiftcl  u 
prue  coiiairaints  on  Interstate  gas  arc  the 
praiciplo  ci.use  of  the  shortages  we  are  now 
lacing.  Natural  gas  curt.iUments.  if  per- 
mitted ti)  continus.  could  re  =  ult  in  the  Io.->s 
of  2'.K».CO0  tons  of  fertiliser  this  spring.  That 
tr.inslatcs  into  a  less  of  100  million  bushels 
of  corn  or  about  2  5'  of  the  crop.  Additional 
curtailments  could  have  tragic  consequences 
In  this  loo:l-huiigr\  world. 

This  Nation  is  now  consuming  about  22  i 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  year 
We  are  discovering  new  reserves  at  the  ra.e 
of  ab.iuf  9  5  trillion  cubic  feet  per  year.  At 
these  rates,  and  with  our  proven  reserves,  we 
could  be  out  of  natural  gas  in  17  years  I 
doni  expect  that  to  happen.  Already,  the 
pri.e  in"rea.ses  In  the  Intrastate  gas  market 
liave  spurred  exploration.  In  the  past  four 
years,  we  have  almost  doubled  the  number 
of  gas  wells  we  have  drilled.  The  deregula- 
tion of  new  Interstate  natural  gas  would 
bring  about  another  quantum  jump  In  ex- 
ploration to  assure  greater  supplies  for  the 
entire  nation — not  Just  the  producing  areas 
These  artificial  gas  prices  have  resulted  In 
the  gro.ss  misuse  of  this  valuable  resource 
In  some  of  the  producuig  States,  as  much 
as  90'  of  the  electric  power  is  generated 
from  gas.  while  industries  in  this  State,  for 
v.hom  gas  is  an  irreplacable  part  of  the  pro- 
du'ction  process,  have  faced  layoffs  and  shut- 
downs for  lack  of  gas 

If  Congress  will  deregulate  new  natural 
gas.  and  authorise  the  other  elements  on  the 
supply  side  of  the  President's  energy  pro- 
gram, we  con  further  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  by  about  3.8  million  bar- 
rels a  day. 

ThLs  program  will  not  get  us  out  of  tlie 
world  oil  market  The  result  of  the  balanced 
pr  )gram  of  energy  con.servation  and  Increased 
development  will  reduce  our  daily  Imprrt-s  to 
about  4  7  million  barrels  In  1985. 

The  result  of  the  balanced  program  of  en- 
ergy conservation  and  Increased  development 
will  severely  reduce  our  need  for  Imported  oil 
It  will  not  get  us  entirely  out  of  the  world 
market  We  will  still  have  to  import  about 
4  7  million  barrels  a  day  by  1985.  But  with 
our  strategic  reseri-eii  and  other  standby 
emergency  authorities,  we  could  withstand 
even  a  total  embargo  without  capability  con- 
sequences to  our  economy.  If  the  producer 
nations  knew  we  had  that  capability  the 
threat  of  an  embargo  would  no  longer  be 
effective  Our  energy  Independence  will  have 
been  reatlirmed. 

The  remedies  to  our  energy  ills  will  not  l;e 
easy.  Those  in  the  Congress  who  thought 
there  were  easy  solutions  to  the  energy  prob- 
lems are  learning  otherwise,  and  some  of  the 
alternatives  proposed,  would  be  more  pain- 
ful— and  perhaps  les.s  effective — than  these 
being  put  forth  by  the  President.  But  nearly 
all  the  principle  elements  of  his  program  re- 
quire Congressional  approval.  I  do  not  expect 
that  the  Congres.s  will  accept  every  aspect  of 
the  program  Indeed  I  am  certain  you  do  not 
agree  with  every thUig  we  have  set  out.  But 
time  Ls  of  the  e-isence;  we  cannot  afford  a 
lengthy  debate.  We  need  to  show  the  world 
we  are  determined  to  solve  our  energy 
problem-s. 

I  am  encoviraged  by  the  increased  Coii- 
gre.ssional  activity  in  the  energy  area.  I  have 
high  hopes  that  we  will  have  a  firm  national 
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energy  policy  before   the   tobacco  gets  very 
high  here  this  summer. 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  this  thought. 
America  has  a  long  and  glorious  hlatory  In 
which  we  have  faced  and  overcome  challenges 
that  would  have  brought  other  nations  to 
their  knees.  Now  we  face  a  challenge  that  is 
a  struggle  to  restore  our  independence  and 
protect  our  way  of  life.  But  we  face  this 
cliallenge  with  an  abundance  cf  resources — 
natural  resources,  economic  resources,  and 
human  resources.  We  have  all  the  Ingredients 
for  meeting  the  energy  challenge.  All  we  need 
Is  the  will  to  do  what  has  to  be  done.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  the  u:ill.  and  If  your  presence 
here  tonight  Is  any  guide.  I  see  nothltig  that 
can  prevent  our  succes.s. 


D.C.  STUDENTS  SELECTED  AS  TOP 
COMPETITORS  IN  THE  U.N.  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ORATORICAL  CONTEST 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTRICT    OK    COLUMBIA 
l.M   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Ls  veiT  proud  to 
have  such  young  outstanding  citizens  as 
Victoria  Uzoukwu  and  Adrienne  McAdoo. 

■Victoria,  a  student  at  Cardozo  High 
School,  and  Adrienne,  a  student  at 
Roosevelt  High  School,  have  been  se- 
lected as  top  competitors  in  this  year's 
United  Nations  Association-Capital  Area 
Division  high  school  oratorial  contest, 
through  a  program  designed  to  introduce 
the  workings  of  the  United  Nations  into 
Washington  area  high  schools  and  stim- 
ulate interest  in  the  students  in  the  fields 
of  international  affairs.  By  their  efforts, 
these  students  have  received  the  oppor- 
tunity to  represent  the  metropolitan 
area  in  Coventry,  England,  this  sum- 
mer, with  subsequent  trips  to  Paris,  Ge- 
neva, and  Rome  to  observe  U.N.  field 
operations  in  action — the  educational 
value  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
calculable. 

Victoria's  and  Adrieiine's  award  win- 
ning essays  both  address  the  issue  of  in- 
ternational human  rights.  I  think  you 
will  find  their  work  to  be  expressful  as 
well  as  important.  They  call  on  their 
generation  to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace 
for  the  future.  They  are  striving  for 
something  that  they  feel  the  world  of 
tlie  past  has  had  much  too  little  of — 
love. 

The  cs^Hys  follow : 

Hi'MAN  Rights  and  Pkack 
(By  Victoria  U/oukwu) 

Human  rights  are  basic  and  necessary  priv- 
ileges that  should  be  available  to  everyone, 
regardless  of  religion,  race,  sex,  or  language. 
These  privileges  can  be  put  into  three  major 
categories,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  lib- 
erty, and  the  right  to  secui-ity. 

"The  first  category,  the  right  to  life.  In- 
cludes other  privileges  such  as  the  right  to 
health,  freedom  from  fKiverty  and  hunger, 
and  most  Importantly,  freedom  from  the  af- 
flictions of  wars. 

The  second  category,  the  right  to  liberty, 
consists  of  other  privileges  such  as  freedom 
from  slavery  or  servitude,  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination, freedom  of  expression,  freedom 
of  religion,  the  right  to  education^  the  right 
to  work,  the  right  to  take  part  fn  govern- 
ment, and  the  right  to  equal  Justice  under 
tlie  law. 
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The  third  category,  the  right  to  security. 
can  be  further  analyzed  as  freedom  from 
our  fellow  man's  thirst  for  power,  freedom 
from  luhiuuan  treatment  or  punLshment,  the 
right  to  a  decent  way  of  life.  In  other  words, 
the  right  to  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  good 
living. 

All  these  rights  make  up  part  of  a  man. 
They  cannot  be  separated  from  the  man  him- 
self. To  deny  a  man  the.=e  riclits.  theinfore. 
is  to  deny  him  existence. 

In  the  past,  disregard  for  human  rights 
h.is  resulted  in  heavy  losses  ot  nie  and  prop- 
erty. World  War  II,  during  which  millions  of 
innocent  people  were  denied  their  rights  to 
life,  liberty  and  security,  is  a  good  example. 
Tne  world  has  come  to  realize  that  the  secu- 
rity of  human  rights  is  very  essential  to 
Hchlevlng  world  peace.  Our  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  has  direct  bearing  -  on  the  i)cace- 
fulness  of  ovir  world. 

There  cannot  be  worl'l  pfuce  while  apart- 
heid exists  In  Sou'h  Africa.  There  cannot  be 
world  pieace  while  millions  of  people  die  of 
starvation  and  dlsea.ses  lii  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world.  There  cannot  be 
world  peace  while  people  continue  to  en- 
gage In  wai-s.  There  raiinot  be  world 
peace  while  racial  discrimination  con- 
tinues to  exist.  There  cannot  be  world  peace 
while  many  people  continue  to  die  in  Ire- 
land because  of  religious  differences.  There 
cannot  be  world  fjeace  while  we  continue  to 
produce  military  weapons,  while  people  are 
being  denied  their  human  rights.  Con.se- 
quemly.  we  must  secure  human  rights,  not 
Just  in  one  part  of  the  world,  but  through- 
out the  entire  world.  In  order  to  achieve 
\v  orldw  ide  peace. 

The  people  of  the  United  Naiions  have 
taken  initiative  In  this  search  lor  peace.  The 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  marked  the  world's  lir.^t  major 
step  In  the  struggle  for  peace.  Tliis  momen- 
tous document  represents  a  worldwide  effort 
find  desire  to  safeguard  man's  human  values. 
The  initiative  has  been  taken.  It  is  up  t<j  all 
of  us  to  make  our  world  a  peaceful  place. 

This  peaceful  world  will  not  easily  emerge; 
we  must  work  hard  for  it.  We  must  work 
hard  for  peace  for  two  reasons.  First,  It 
makes  life  worth  living.  And  secondly,  only 
peace  can  Insure  the  safety  and  continuity 
of  the  human  race.  To  achieve  this  peace  we 
must  learn  to  compromise  our  differences  in 
order  to  do  away  with  wars.  We  must  learn 
to  have  concern  for,  and  help  each  other  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  starvation,  and  con- 
trol diseases.  We  must  learn  to  accept  and 
respect  each  other  as  human  beings,  so  that 
racial  and  sex  discrimination  cease  to  exist. 
When  we  do  away  with  discrimination  and 
wars,  when  there  is  freedom  of  religion  and 
expression,  when  there  Is  equal  Justice,  with 
liberty  and  opportunities  for  all.  we  shall 
have  peace  for  our  reward.  This  sliould  be 
our  goal.  For  our  sake  and  for  the  .sake  of 
generations  to  come,  we  must  achieve  world 
peace.  We  must  continue  to  strive  to  .sectirc 
and  safeguard  the  rights  of  humanity  be- 
cause that  Is  our  only  sure  way  to  achieving 
a  lasting  peace. 

Human  Rights  and  Piaci 
(By  Adrleime  McAdoo i 

On  December  the  10th.  1948.  a  cry  w  a.s 
heard.  A  new  baby  was  born.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  had  been  conceived. 
A  suffering  need  of  all  mankind  was  ful- 
filled. The  loud  cries  of  this  Infant  for  the 
realization  of  his  self-respect  and  dignity 
were  heard  around  the  world. 

The  Declaration  of  Human  Right.-,  ,-iaies 
that  we  are  all  equal  regardless  of  our  race 
or  religion.  We  are  all  free  beings.  We  mu.^t 
have  the  freedom  to  determine  our  own  des- 
tinies. Our  Inalienable  rights  must  not  be 
abridged  by  any  mAn.  This  universal  docu- 
ment of  htiinau  rights  declare-  t!,at  the  re- 
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sponsibihty  of  every  human  being  is  to  strive 
for  the  enforcement  of  priJiciples  which 
clearly  affirm  that  mankind  has  the  right  to 
be  respected  and  to  be  treated  with  dignity. 
Human  rights  are  increasingly  demanded 
by  everyone  in  the  civilized  world.  Human 
rights  demand  that  each  perstjn  receive 
honor  .md  re -pert  They  endow  all  men  v.ith 
iiiallenahle  ritrlr.-  '<>  politicil.  e.  onmn'..-  ;iP.d 
;~iic!al  justice. 

Philos'iplier,-  and  great  figures  in  1.  -•.■■ry 
have  emphasized  and  developed  liie  coi  r(-pi 
<j1  human  riglii>.  The.se  rights  are  so  unpoi - 
tant  that  the  United  NatioiiS  has  reaftirn.ed 
all  of  tliem  and  urged  their  world  wide  ac- 
ceptance in  til*.'  univer.-al  declaratioi.  ui 
liuman  rigliis. 

All  men  ha\<  individual  ngUts.  but  lia-.^e 
r  ghls  are  con.-'Uintly  being  violated.  Abusers 
of  human  rights  are  n</t  aware  of  what  ;n- 
diMdual  rigiits  nean.  because  of  ignorance, 
indilTereiict.  aiirt  lack  ot  educational  ki.owl- 
pdite. 

Acctirdiiig  ui  i  he  L\M\ersal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rlplu.^  nil  pt"pli-  are  b;)rn  free,  yet 
.'.lavery  still  e.vi^ts.  Involuntary  servitude  is 
ugain.-^.t  the  law  of  God  as  well  as  against  the 
lav.-  of  man.  We  are  all  suppor.ed  i,)  be  «;j  i.i! 
but  this  equalit\   is  a  farce. 

Cruel  and  inhumane  treatmeni  and  p  .n- 
i.,i,mei;;  of  any  kind  are  in  direct  vioUtn.a 
of  the  Universal  Declaration.  Yet  we  -ee 
the.-e  acts  of  vDlence  against  tlie  will  "f 
the  human  ptn^on  taking  place  everyd.i\ 

Quite  often  .ve  ob.->er\e  the  suppressiun  wf 
.'rredoiii  of  peiiple  around  the  world.  We  ob- 
serve the  suppression  of  thought,  and  the 
.•.uppre.->.-ion  of  a  people  ba.^ed  on  ie\\^. "...-, 
preferences,  Tliese  are  all  violations  of  '. 'le 
rbartt-r  on  Hinnaii  Riglu.-.. 

To  achieve  the  objectives  outlined  in  tlie 
t'nivcrsal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  c.,i  ii 
of  u.-  a-s  individuals  !>.;=  to  set  aside  old  Idias 
and  uniie  as  one.  We  have  to  bring  aboi.t  .i 
change  that  will  develop  better  attlti;drs 
and  belter  understanding.  We  have  to  tlr.iik 
nf  oth'^rs  rather  than  of  ourselves.  We  iy.::c 
to  nurture  attitudes  that  will  have  lasting 
elfpcts  upon  our  homes,  upon  our  commniii- 
'ies;   upon  our  country,  and  upon  the  vorld 

Yfs.  c.n  December  the  10th,  1948,  a  baby 
cried.  Life  was  breathed  into  its  body  Th!-= 
baby  was  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
mnii  Rights  that  has  been  crying  out  fwr 
equality  and  justice  around  the  globe.  But 
has  its  voice  been  heard':'  I'm  afraid  not 

Wake  up  v.nrld.  and  live  in  harmony  ..'d 
pea"e! 


M.'.NAGTNG  WITH  MOSCOW 


z 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

III     MIN.M.SOrA 

1  Hi:  HOVSK  OF  REPRESENTATU 
\Vcdnt';daij.  March    26.   1975 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  below  is 
an  article  entitled  "Managing  With  Mos- 
cow" by  William  E.  Griffith,  professor 
of  political  science  in  the  Center  for 
International  Studies  at  MIT,  from  tlie 
Christian  Science  Mor.itor  of  March  19. 
This  article  confirms  some  of  my  ov.n 
feelings  about  the  congressional  mis- 
handling of  the  Eximbank  bill  Inst 
session. 

The  article  features  some  very  stro-,;;; 
statemenUi.  e.specially  in  the  paragrapli 
that  accuses  congressional  propontnls 
of  the  cut  in  Exim  credits  for  Russia  as 
being  either  foolish  or  opposed  to  detente 
per  se  and  are  using  the  issue  of  emigra- 
tion for  political  profit.  I  do  not  endorse 
that  statement,  but  I  can  understand 
how  the  author  reached  that  conclusion. 
We  could  still  make  up  for  our  mistakes 
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if  we  had  the  courage  to  amend  tlie 
Eximbank  Act  to  restore  the  language 
trom  the  original  House  bill  last  year. 
De'.ente,  or  at  least  one  ot  Us  main  com- 
ponents, East-West  tiadc.  will  not  mean 
much  until  we  do. 
The  article  follows: 

AlANAblNO    Wmi    MCbtu'.V 

(By  William  E.  Gnffiih) 

The  recent  Soviet  caiKellatiou  of  the 
Soviet-United  Stales  trade  ireatv,  after  Con- 
gress limited  U  3 -guaranteed  credits  to 
Moscow,  pose.s  the  greatest  que.stion  marlt 
yet  about  Soviet-American  detente.  Do  the 
Russians  ■reaUy  mean'  detente?  Have  they 
been  getting  mere  out  of  It  than  Americans 
have''  A  n.it;on:U  debate  cm  tlie  subject  is, 
rightly,  imderway. 

Soviet-American  detente  means  the  limi- 
tation, althovu'h  certainly  not  the  end,  of  the 
Soviet-American  conflict  relation.-.lilp  The 
Soviets  state  flatly — and  why  should  we  doubt 
them' — that  they  will  continue  tiie  ideo- 
logical struggle"  against  us.  Our  interests  are 
in  conflict  around  the  glube  Yet  we  and  thev 
realize  that  we  also  have  a  common,  limited 
L:oal:  to  avoid  nuclear  war  and  to  slow  down 
the  arms  race. 

We  Americans  have  historically  always 
V,  .I'.ited  to  know  who  the  sood  guys  and  the 
l)'d  guys  are  We  are  puzzled  and  frustrated 
by  -Shades  of  eray  B'lt  in  the  nuclear  age  we 
caJi  no  longer  alford  tn  think  of  ourselves  in 
international  politics  a.s  the  U.S.  Cavalry 
ti£;h!ing  the  "murderou.s"  Indians. 

We  have  every  reason  to  make  mutually 
;id\  antageous  dea's  with  the  Ru.^.^ians  In 
arms  control  and  trade.  I'  we  blunder,  as  in 
'  ;!ie  are.it  grain  robbery."  we  should  blame 
ourselves,  nor  Moscow.  Until  recently  Wa.'ih- 
ington  gave  US.  firms  luw-interest  insured 
credits  for  trade  with  the  Russians  without 
yetting  as  much  political  pay-off  as  we  could 
have  In  return.  In  fact,  we  were  carrying  on 
an  economic  aid  program  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Again,  though,  let's  blame  ourselves. 
n<>t  Moscow.  Senator  Jai  kson's  initially  suc- 
ce.ssful  drive  to  get  the  Russians  to  let  more 
.•soviet  Jews  out  .showed  that  we  could  have 
t'ottcn  more  than  we  did  out  of  detente. 

But  then  Con^re^.?  overdrew  our  accoiuit. 
Ov>-T  the  administration's  opposition,  it 
placed  a  *300  million  limit  on  such  credits 
to  I  he  Soviet  Union  for  the  ne.vt  four  year.s — 
after  we  had  given  Moscow  nearly  «i."00  mil- 
lion in  credits  In  1974  alone.  That  the  Rus- 
sians broke  off  the  negotiations  and  can- 
celled the  fade  treaty  should  have  surprised 
!io  one  Wliat  el=e  should  a  great,  proud 
nation  do''  Leonid  Bre/hnev  had  changed 
Soviet  em.  oration  policy  in  return  for  U.S. 
cedit,^  Shou'd  he  have  chanued  i;  more  In 
r'-rurn  for  onlv  one-quarter  of  the  credi'^s  he 
':   ri  been  eetting  before? 

Ei.her  the  congressional  proponent"'  of  this 
cu-  m  credits  were  fool?,  and  did  noi  realise 
tlinf  Moscow  would  not  accept  siuh  a  one- 
-iied  deal:  or  they  were  not,  and  were  there- 
:. lie  opposed  to  detente  per  «e  and  were  only 
using  the  Issue  of  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
ft.r  domestic  political  profit. 

Tills  Is,  In  mv  view,  the  wors'  example  — 
ri'  'lough  not  the  only  one:  our  disastrous 
:i'agoni=m  of  Turkey  is  another— of  the 
cl.ingers  of  congressional  determination  of 
f':<>ign  policy  tactics  on  the  ba.-;is  primarily 
I  ■"  domestic,  and  usually  ethnic,  poll' leal 
fir.i.-^lderations  rather  than  US.  national  In- 
terests The  U  S  has  a  long  history  of  falling 
into  this  trap  Tn  t'ne  nuclear  age  we  can  no 
longer  so  easily  afford  it  Certainly  the  U  S. 
presidency  became  too  imperial  But  that  l.s 
no  reason  to  err  so  badly  in  the  other  direc- 
Tuin  We  have  literally  no  alternative  except 
!o  deal  with  the  Russians  But  we  must  do  so 
with  our  eyes  open,  our  powder  dry.  our 
emotions  under  firm  control,  and  US  na- 
Tional  interests,  not  domestic  ethinc  politics 
la  command. 
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However,  this  dc>es  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  use  incentives  and  pressure  in 
dealing  with  Moscow.  Like  any  othor  great 
power.  Communist  or  not.  the  Rus.sians  are 
be;;t  impressed  by  both  carrots  and  sticks 
It  l.s.  :o  speak  frankly,  naive  and  absurd  to 
liilnk  that  we  can  persuade  them  of  the  error 
of  their  ways.  A  notable  recent  e.xarnple  of 
this  naivete — it  remind.s  one  of  the  good  old 
Uncle  Joe"  mythology  of  W'orld  War  II— 
was  a  recent  WashUigton  Post  advertl.sement 
by  the  American  Committee  on  US-Soviet 
Relations."  It  included  the  following:  Only 
if  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
flect a  substantial  measure  of  friendly  co- 
operation, shared  interest  and  mulinil  con- 
fidence is  there  a  chance  for  agreements  on 
the  effective  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  " 

"Friendly  cooperation'' '  'Mutual  con- 
fidence?" That  we  and  the  Russians  want 
to  avoid  nuclear  destruction,  yes.  But  that 
this  can  lead  to  "friendship  '  and  "confid- 
ence' .'  It  one  can  believe  that,  one  can  be- 
lieve anything. 

Thus  the  dangers  to  a  sensible  U.S.  policy 
come,  as  usual,  from  bf>th  hawks  and  doves. 
Black  and  white  international  politics  Is 
tempting,  but  it  is  not  the  real  world  The 
U.S.  Congress  and  the  American  people  who 
elect  it,  should  reject  the  easy  but  dangerous 
posture  of  moralizing  for  the  more  difricult 
but  necessary  one  of  the  hard-heaUed  pur- 
suit of  our  natK.iiMl  nitoie.^ts  in  the  lUK'lear 
age 
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WHICH     WAY     DO    THE     REFUGEES 
FLEE? 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LoriSl,\N.\ 

TN"  I'Hi:  hou.se  of  represen  pativks 
Wednexdau.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
inR".s  Wall  Street  Joumol  contain.s  an 
editorial  who've  .sobering  thousht.s  on  the 
events  now  taking  place  in  South  Viet- 
nam deserve  the  honest  and  thoughtful 
consideration  of  every  Member  of  this 
body.  In  considering  Pre.sident  Ford's 
request  for  .supplemental  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam,  or  in  refusing  to  consider 
such  a  request  as  some  of  my  colleague.s 
in  caucus  have  done,  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves "Which  W.iy  Do  th'"'  Refu<4:ec.s 
Heo?  " 

The  editorial  follows: 

Which  \V.\y  Do  the  Rrrt-CErs  Fi.ee'? 

As  the  battlefleld  reports  from  Vietnam 
grow  Increasingly  gloomy,  one  looks  for  some- 
thing, anything,  the  US  might  salvage  from 
Its  own  agony  in  Indochina  Perhaps,  though 
even  this  scrap  is  by  no  means  assured,  the 
U  S.   could   learn   a   few   things  about   Itself. 

The  most  poignant  testimony  to  what 
needs  to  be  learned  is  the  flood  of  refugees 
pouring  out  of  the  areas  falling  to  the  Com- 
munists At  times  tlie  Cnminunists  let  the 
refugees  pass  unhampered,  at  times  they 
open  fire  on  the  columns.  The  news-maga- 
zme.s  capture  the  refugees'  plight  in  cover 
photiis  of  bloodied  babies 

The  same  pictiues.  only  a  few  years  ago, 
would  have  been  assumed  to  portray  the 
Ia'.^<t  atrocity  wrought  not  by  the  Com- 
muiii.<t  but  by  the  Americans  In  envision- 
ing the  current  streams  ol  reiugees,  one 
must  also  remember  all  the  argument i.  .so 
hotly  urged  by  some  Americans  and  in  fact 
still  portrayed  by  today's  filmmakers,  that 
tlie  Vletcong  was  a  popular  movement,  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh  would  win  any  election,  that 
the  corrupt  and  dictatorial  regime  in  Saigon 
could  not  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people. 

Well,  the  people  are  voting  with  their  feet. 


The  refugees  are  not  merely  fleeing  the  fight- 
ing, indeed,  their  movement  Is  not  away 
from  the  battle  but  toward  areas  still  likely 
It  be  fought  over.  The  only  explanation  for 
their  desper.ite  flight  is  that  they  prefer  any 
chance,  ho.vever  slim,  of  living  under  Saigon 
io  the  certainty  of  living  under  Hanoi, 

Tiiere  is,  after  all.  a  world  of  diderenre 
between  tlie  two  regimes  Hanoi  is  one  of  the 
most  repressive  regimes  in  the  world,  and  m 
all  likflihood  the  most  demanding  regime 
in  the  world  in  the  sacrifices  it  is  willing  to 
impose  on  its  clli/cns.  One  can  debate  the 
size  of  the  bloodbath  likely  in  South  Viet- 
nam after  Hanoi's  victory,  but  it  is  a  simple 
fact  of  history  that  nowhere  lias  a  Com- 
munist revolution  been  consolidated  with- 
out   substantial  numbers  of  e.xecutions. 

Saigon  i^  of  course  capable  of  its  own 
repres-sion.-,  .Ttid  cruelties,  but  there  are  dir- 
fcrenccs  that  are  meaningful  to  the  V'iet- 
namese  if  not  to  Capitol  Hill  democratic 
theoreticians.  Saigon  may  not  h.ave  freedom 
of  tiie  pre.-s,  for  example,  but  at  least  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  an  Lssue.  More  signili- 
ciintly.  though  you  seldom  hear  about  it  in 
American  conversations,  since  1968  South 
V'leinam  ha.s  carried  out  a  land  reform  pro- 
gram that  has  allowed  five  of  every  six  rural 
fiiinilies  to  farm  their  own  land.  And  even 
a.   the  w.ir  raged,   material  prosperity  grew. 

1  he  lesson  ot  the  refugee's  choice,  we  note, 
i-  beginning  to  take  hold  in  some  quarters 
ot  American  opinion  Our  colleagues  at  both 
Tlie  Wushlngion  Post  and  The  New  York 
limes  have  editorialized  agamst  any  abrupt 
termination  of  American  aid  to  Saigon.  Tliey 
pi(  pose  to  phase  out  aid  over  a  given  time 
period  papering  over  mere  postponement 
With  the  polite  fiction  that  in  the  meantime 
a  poli'ical  settlement  might  be  reached  with 
Hi'noi  But  at  least  they  recognize  that  tlie 
United  States  owes  something  to  the  ,Souih 
Vietnamese. 

Congress  may  not  go  even  that  far:  it 
seems  on  the  verge  of  an  Immediate  cut-ofi 
Kven  a  'empoiary  extension  would  be  prefer- 
able, if  only  because  a  new  Congress  could 
take  an3thcr  look.  This  may  be  academic,  of 
(oursp.  If  it  turns  out  that  Congress  has  al- 
ready closed  the  question  by  the  aid  reduc- 
tions that  helped  provoke  Saigon's  with- 
drawals For  all  that,  there  is  a  certain  vir- 
tue in  an  abrupt  aid  cutoff — at  least  it 
openly  declares  responsibility.  We,  the  United 
States  of  America,  will  foreclose  that  last 
hope   for   which  all   those  refugees  flee. 

Tlicre  is  something  to  be  said  for  getting 
Mie  proposition  out  in  the  open,  so  that  we 
(an  decide  whether  that  Ls  the  kind  of  na- 
tion we  want  to  i)e.  Perhaps  we  do  But  per- 
haps out  of  facing  that  question  squarely 
would  come  a  recognition  of  the  real  lesson 
111  reiugees  from  Commtinist  areas,  whether 
ballet  dancers  from  Leningrad  or  pea.sants 
from   the  Central  Highlands. 

To  wit,  in  the  world  today  America  stands 
for  things — a  measure  of  personal  freedom, 
a  degree  of  material  prosperity — that  ordi- 
nary people  of  the  world  value  very  highly 
indeed.  And  however  much  American  foreign 
policy  needs  to  separate  possible  purposes 
from  Impossible  ones,  there  is  no  need  what- 
ever for  it  to  be  crippled  by  doubt  about  it.'i 
ultimate  purposes 


BEATING  THE  FTC 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdjiesdai/.  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  our  constituencies  it  is  our 
duty  to  provide  rationale  and  justifica- 
tion for  our  actions  as  lawmakers.  Edu- 
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cators  must  justify  their  decisions  to 
trustees,  parents,  and  students.  The  me- 
dia is  responsible  to  its  readers  for  its 
editorials  and  reporting  practices.  The 
businessman,  as  a  matter  of  sound  judg- 
ment, provides  documented  justification 
to  his  directors  before  investing  large 
sums  of  money  in  new  ventures.  How  is 
it  then  that  some  of  our  rulemaking 
agencies  issue  I'ules  with  devastating  im- 
pact without  first  clearly  documenting, 
measuring,  and  informing  us  to  the  costs 
i;nd  benefits  of  those  rules. 

Such  a  rule  is  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Lines  of  Business  Report  Pro- 
gram. It  is  because  of  actions  such  as 
this  that  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  have  become  so  concerned 
with  the  inflationary  impact  of  regula- 
tion and  legislation.  It  is  also  a  prime 
example  of  why  this  Congress  must  con- 
ceni  itself  with  regulatory  reform  and  a 
specific  procedure  for  congressional  re- 
view of  rules  issued  by  the  agencies. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  27,  1975, 
cites  the  many  disadvantages  of  the  ill- 
conceived  FTC  Lines  of  Business  Pro- 
gi-am.  Mr.  President,  I  commend  that 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  and  include  it 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
Beating  the  FTC 

The  business  community  has  Ijeeii  getting 
so  little  news  to  cheer  about  lately  that  a 
federal  court  ruling  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
this  week  Is  worth  its  welglit  in  smiles.  The 
court  ruled  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Improperly  adopted  Its  llne-of-buslness 
reporting  program  and  violated  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act.  The  seven  companies 
that  brought  suit  against  the  FTC  were  ab- 
solved, at  least  temporarily,  from  having  to 
comply  with  the  program. 

The  FTC  Is  reeling,  but  far  from  beaten, 
the  main  action  being  in  the  federal  court  In 
New  York  City  where  the  Industrial  giants 
are  seeking  to  demolish  the  line-of-business 
program.  They  have  our  best  wishes,  for  LOB 
has  to  be  one  of  the  most  frightfully  expen- 
sive, totally  worthless  bureaucratic  boon- 
doggles ever  conceived  in  Washhigton.  To 
comply  with  it,  Just  for  a  start,  would  re- 
quire the  education  and  training  of  aiaother 
6,500  accountants,  the  construction  of  sev- 
eral more  law  schools,  and  a  minimum  cost 
of  $125  million  a  year  Just  to  do  the  paper- 
work. And  the  reports  will  be  obsolete  even 
as  they're  beUig  shoveled  into  the  FTC's  file 
cabinets. 

The  LOB  idea  sprang  from  an  earnest  de- 
sire by  the  folks  at  FTC  to  know  what's  going 
on  out  there  in  the  private  sector.  If  only  the 
bureaucrats  could  collect  under  one  roof  all 
there  Is  to  know  about  American  business 
and  Industry  works,  they  reasoned  they'd  be 
in  a  better  position  to  offer  friendly  advice 
on  how  to  make  it  work  better.  They  could 
use  their  know-how  to  issue  rules.  Institute 
antitrust  proceedings,  generally  terrorize 
management,  and  in  other  ways  make  Amer- 
ica a  better  place  to  live. 

All  it  ■would  require  would  be  a  few  simple 
forms  that  every  major  company  would  have 
to  fill  out.  The  FTC  commissioners  flgtired 
it  would  cost  no  more  than,  say,  $10,000  a 
year  per  company,  as  if  General  Motors  would 
assign  a  Junior  clerk  the  Job  of  figuring  costs, 
profits,  advertising  and  overhead  allocations 
for  every  business  line  GM  Is  Involved  In. 
The  PTC  also  promised  that  once  It  learned 
all  from  GM,  Alcoa  and  Acme  Widget,  It 
would  hold  the  information  In  secret  so  their 
competitors  wouldn't  also  learn  all.  Common 
Cause  didn't  even  wait  for  the  reports  to  be 
filed  before  demanding,  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  that  everything  the  FTC 
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learns  should  be  divulged  to  the  public.  The 
PTC  rolled  over  with  a  "compromise,"  say- 
ing It  would  divulge  what  It  learns  In 
"aggregates." 

The  whole  thing  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
original  gleam  in  the  eye  of  some  FTC  bvi- 
reaucrat.  Accounting  practices  are  so  diverse 
that  it  became  apparent  the  reports  wouldn't 
be  of  much  use,  except  for  mischief  making, 
unless  the  entire  private  sector  converted 
to  one  standard  procedure  for  keeping  books. 
And  then,  the  PTC  would  need  a  national 
police  force  of  accountants  to  make  sure  cost 
allocations  were  being  cairied  out  on  a  uni- 
form basis. 

It's  all  turning  into  a  terrible  bureaucratic 
fiasco.  But  the  FTC,  which  has  committed 
it-self  to  do  battle,  can't  just  turn  it  off.  It 
has  to  have  peace  with  honor,  right?  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  federal  courts  are 
now  providing  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel 
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OIL  FRAUD  INQUIRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or    NEW    JtRSLY 
JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAI  IVK.S 

Wednesday/.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, March  24,  Today's  Sunbeam,  a  dailv" 
newspaper  published  in  Salem.  N.J..  pub- 
lished an  editorial  that  refiects  many  of 
my  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  fraud  perpetrated  on  consumers  at  the 
height  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

The  editorial  states : 

If  there  has  been  fraud  on  anxtliing  like 
the  scale  intimated  In  official  conimeius.  the 
country  has  a  major  scandal  on  Its  hands. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  about 
accusations  of  criminal  activity  through 
the  forging  of  ports  of  origin  and  trans- 
fers of  oil  at  sea  is  that  those  most  hurt 
are  Americans  living  on  small,  fixed  in- 
comes who  paid  for  the  profiteering 
through  passthrough  sm'char.tjes  and 
overall  higher  utility  bills. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  such  profiteer- 
ing did  occur  to  anywhere  near  the  ex- 
tent reported  in  recent  news  accounts, 
then  it  is  incumbent  on  this  Congress  to 
call  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  Into 
accoimt. 

I  can  clearly  remember  the  assurances 
of  spokesmen  for  the  then  Federal  En- 
ergy OflBce,  for  example,  issuing  state- 
ments throughout  the  embargo  about 
how  closely  the  producers,  suppliers,  and 
importers  were  being  monitored. 

And  now  we  have  Projects  Specula- 
tor, Manpulator,  and  Escalator.  Classic 
examples  of  slamming  the  barn  door  too 
late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert,  in  full,  tl-^e  edi- 
torial of  March  24  : 

Oil  Fraud  Inquiry 

One's  gorge  rises  at  allegations  that  fraud- 
ulent oil  supply  schemes  may  have  cheated 
American  consumers  out  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. As  many  Salem  Countlans  suspected 
at  the  time,  those  oU  tankers  weren't  cruis- 
ing back  and  taeth  In  the  Delaware  River 
in  late  1973,  heavily  laden  In  both  directions, 
for  the  fun  of  It. 

While  prejudgment  of  oil  companies  would 
be  vmfalr,  even  at  this  early  stage  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  reason  to  accept  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute's  self-serving  claim 
that  the  charges  "are  vastly  overblown  If 
true  at  all."' 


Siii'kcsmen  for  two  government  agencies, 
the  Federal  Energy  AdmlnLstration  and  the 
Customs  Service,  have  told  of  finding  pos- 
sible overcharges  amounting  t-o  hundreds  of 
millions.  A  number  of  grand  Juries  have  be- 
gun looking  into  allegations  that  various 
nic.uis  were  employed  to  jack  up  oil  price-. 
ariiricially. 

Teems  of  FEA  a!  d  Cu.^ti/ins  iitvestigutors 
aie  worl.lng  on  electric  utility  fuel  ptir- 
c!-.a--es.  Scores  cf  others  have  an  eye  out 
tor  passible  viola*ions  of  price  regulations 
^etling  the  difference  between  what  can 
lettally  bp  charged  for  "old  oil"  and  "mw 
oil." 

There  are  indications,  too,  of  possible  fraud 
tiirough  misrepresentation  C'f  the  source  of 
liiinor-ed  oil — that  is.  niaklni;  ii  .ijipe-ir  that 
<  il  troni  i-'iie  country  actually  was  imported 
lum  an<.tlier   where   prices  were   higher 

The  govprnment  asencies  apparently  are 
pursuing  these  iii\ estlga;ions  with  vigor,  and 
(Ui  a  nationwide  basis.  Tlie  public  has  a 
riglit  to  expect  nothing  Ies.s.  If  there  ha?  been 
iraud  on  unything  like  the  scale  hilima'ed 
in  official  comments,  the  country  has  a 
iiKijor  sc:uiU  il  ('ii  •;•■-  hands. 


ENDING  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
SHORTAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

111^"    CoLOK.^Du 

ir;  im-:  house  of  representatives 
Wrdncsdav.  March   2(!    1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  :Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  end  the 
Nation's  increasingly  serious  natural  gas 
shortage  by  removing  Federal  controls  on 
the  wellhead  price  of  gas. 

The  severe  curtailments  of  gas  serv- 
ice which  are  plaguing  many  areas  could 
have  been  averted  if  Congress  had 
heeded  v.'arninp.s  of  the  impending  prob- 
lem. Unfortmialely.  however,  until  gas 
curtailments  began  to  close  schools  and 
factories  most  Members  of  Congre  ,.n 
tended  to  ignore  the  consequences  of 
Federal  price  regulations  which  encour- 
age consumption  while  virtually  elimi- 
nating incentives  to  ii.ci'ea.se.  or  even 
maintain,  production. 

.\N   .MllirKlAL    SHOKI.^l.L 

Kven  now  some  of  our  colleagues  tire 
reluctant  to  face  the  central  fact  about 
the  natural  gas  shortage — it  has  been 
artificially  created  by  these  Federal  con- 
trols. Until  these  restrictions  are  elimi- 
nated, or  drastically  modified,  the  situa- 
tion is  bound  to  grow  worse.  And  the 
longer  a  decision  is  delayed,  the  more 
serious  the  consequences  will  become. 

Until  7  years  ago,  America  enjoyed  an 
abundant  supply  of  this  efQcient  and 
envirormientally  desirable  fuel.  Gas  con- 
smnption  rose  dramatically,  but  produc- 
tion more  than  kept  pace.  Year  after 
year,  more  new  gas  was  developed  than 
coiisumed:  reserves  steadily  increased. 

But  in  1968,  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
complicated  system  of  price  regulation 
which  was  imposed  on  all  natural  ga-s 
sold  for  transmission  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  effect  was  dramatic.  Incentive  to 
produce  a  new  gas  for  interstate  com- 
merce vanished  almost  overnight.  The 
Nation's  total  gas  production  leveled  out. 
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after  rising  for  years,  and  tl;e  country 
began  to  use  more  gas  than  was  pro- 
duced. By  1L>73  new  reserve  additions 
were  le!<s  than  one-tiiird  of  consumption 
and  the  Nations  total  natural  gas  re- 
.-erves  dropped  from  a  15-year  supply 
in  1967  to  a  less  than  10-vear  reserve: 
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Meanwhile,  an  increasing  proportion 
of  production  was  beins  diverted  from 
the  price-controlled  interstate  market  to 
iinrecrulated  intrastate  customers: 
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■  Estimate 
PERCENT  Of  TOTAL  U.S.  NATURAL  GAS  PRODUCTION 


Production 
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Year 
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1966 

17.5 

67 

1968 

19.3 

66 

1969   „ 

2D.K 
21.8 

67 

1970 

64 

1971 

22.6 

67 

1972 

2?  5 

65 

1973 

22.6 

62 

1974' 

21.9 

58 

^  Preliminary  estimate. 

THE    FfFECT  IN    CtUoRADO 

Within  a  short  time,  shortages  began 
to  develop  throut;hout  the  Nation,  except, 
of  course,  in  ga>  producing  areas.  In  my 
own  State,  Colorado,  lack  of  natural 
gas  to  meet  peak  demand  has  closed 
schools,  shutdown  factories  and  brought 
new  home  construction  to  a  standstill. 

General  softening  of  the  economy  has 
subsequently  eased  demand  for  new  na- 
tural gas  permits  for  residential  con- 
struction, but  when  the  demand  increases 
again  the  economic  recovery  will  be 
severely  curtailed  by  lack  of  gas.  partic- 
ularly in  rapidly  growing  areas  such  as 
Colorado  Springs,  Aurora,  and  metro 
Denver. 

In  Colorado  Springs,  all  interruptible 
customers  have  been  cut  off  almost  all 
winter.  No  new  firm  customers  have  been 
added  for  over  2  years.  In  Denver,  the 
waiting  list  for  natural  gas,  begun  in 
1973.  is  10  months  long  and  Public  Serv- 
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ice  Co.  sees  no  Improvement  in  sight. 
Some  builders  are  switching  to  all  elec- 
tric heat,  a  more  expensive— and  from 
an  energy  standpoint  less  efficient — 
alternative. 

By  1977.  present  gas  supplies  to  the 
State  of  Colorado,  including  tho.se  now 
committed  and  contracted  for,  will  not 
meet  present  needs.  The  State's  major 
gas  supplier,  CIG,  .sees  no  prospect  of  new 
supplies.  So-called  firm  customers,  in- 
cluding homeowners,  will  be  forced  to 
cut  back  on  usage. 

Meantime,  industries  located  in  areas 
with  local  suijplies  of  natural  gas  have 
a  significant  competitive  advantage  over 
firms  which  must  rely  on  other  sources 
of  energy.  Consequently,  firms  are  fore- 
going plans  to  expand  in  nonproducing 
arei's  and  relocating  plants  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  abundant  natural  gas  avail- 
able in  a  handful  of  States  where  it  is 
produced  in  great  quantity. 

The  magnitude  of  this  trend — and  the 
extent  to  which  this  premium  fuel  is 
being  diverted  from  home  heating  to  use 
by  industries  uhich  could  use  oil  or  coal 
with  proper  environmental  safeguards — 
is  revealed  by  the  consumption  statistics: 
Four  gas-producing  States  already  con- 
sume 34  percent  of  the  natural  gas  used 
in  the  Nation.  Of  this  amount.  91  per- 
cent is  u-sed  industrially.  A  large  part  of 
this  consumption  is  used  to  generate 
electricity.  Nationwide  about  20  percent 
of  all  natural  gas  production  is  used 
to  generate  electricity.  Four  gas  produc- 
ing States  account  for  65  percent  of  that 
amount.  In  summary,  electric  produc- 
tion in  just  four  States  accounts  for  15 
percent  of  all  natural  gas  consumption 
m  the  entire  Nation. 

Homeowners  and  industries  elsewhere 
who  are.  in  effect,  prohibited  from  bid- 
ding on  natural  gas  are  being  forced  to 
switch  to  hisher-priced  substitutes. 

In  Colorado  Springs  for  example,  city 
council  spent  SI  million  for  equipment  to 
inject  a  propane-air  mixture  into  natu- 
ral gas  lines  at  times  of  peak  demand. 
This  cost,  and  the  use  of  higher-priced 
propane,  became  necessary  simply  be- 
cause regular  gas  supplies  were  inade- 
quate to  maintain  pressure  in  the  gas 
lines  on  coldest  days  when  peak  demand 
occurs. 

Other  communities  have  responded  in 
other  wajs:  Burlington,  tor  example, 
maintains  a  large  supply  oi  fuel  oil  for 
emergency  use  if  their  interruptible  sup- 
ply ot  gas  is  cut  off.  leaving  the  power- 
plant — and  city  buildings,  including  the 
hospital,  without  .service. 

As  municipalities  and  other  priority 
users  are  increasingly  forced  to  depend 
on  propane,  oil  and  coal,  the  price  of 
these  substitutes  is  bid  ujj  in  response  to 
increased  demand.  Mobile  homeowners 
who  u.se  propane  for  lieating  and  farmers 
who  use  It  extensively  in  crop  drying  were 
horrified  when  the  price  per  gallon 
jumped  from  around  18  cenUs  to  over  GO 
cents  within  a  few  months.  Although  this 
price  increase  has  moderated  somewhat 
in  recent  months  propane  is  still  twice 
as  expensive  ius  2  years  ago  and  an  even 
worse  supply-price  crunch  may  develop 
in  the  future. 

The  price  of  coal  has  been  similarly 
affected. 
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Although  I  have  mentioned  hardships 
and  dislocations  in  my  own  State,  the 
shortage  of  natural  gas  is  causing  similar 
consequences  elsewhere.  Recently,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  turned  down 
an  oil  company's  request  to  supply  do- 
mestic natural  gas  to  New  York  State 
users  at  a  cost  of  52  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  So  instead  these  users  ended 
up  with  imported  liquefied  natural  gas 
from  Algeria  at  rates  up  to  $1.86  per 
thousand  cubic  feet. 

In  New  Jersey,  gas  curtailment  levels 
this  winter  have  so  far  averaged  28  per- 
cent. If  they  rise  to  30  percent,  the  State 
estimates  that  120,000  wrokers  could  be 
laid  off,  and  tliat  the  working  hours  of 
another  40.000  employees  woiild  be  re- 
duced. In  Ohio,  in  1970.  a  10-day  shut- 
down of  natural  gas  caused  1,500  man- 
j  ears  of  unemployment. 

These  are  a  few  of  many  dislocations 
that  have  resulted  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's unwise  attempt  to  substitute 
administrative  judgments  and  regula- 
tions for  the  efficient  working  of  the  free 
market.  Even  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  agency  which  regulates  the 
field  price  of  gas,  recently  called  for  leg- 
islation to  decontrol  gas  altogether.  FPC 
studies,  and  much  other  evidence,  indi- 
cates that  decontrol  is  the  only  feasible 
way  to  assure  the  Nation  a  dependable 
supply  of  gas. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    DECONTROL 

The  main  objection  to  retm-ning  to 
free  market  pricing  seems  to  be  the  fear 
of  a  drastic  increase  In  home  heating 
costs.  Such  increases  may  be  justified 
by  comparison  with  other  fuels  which 
are  harder  to  transport  and  use,  le.ss 
desirable  environmentally  and  far  more 
expensive  on  an  energy-equivalent  basis. 
Fortunately,  however,  much  higher 
prices  to  residential  users  does  not  seem 
likely. 

Most  of  the  burner-tip  cost  of  natural 
gas  to  the  consumer  is  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution, not  gas.  Only  about  10  to  18 
percent  of  the  price  paid  for  home  heat- 
ing is  accounted  for  by  the  fuel  cost, 
the  balance  representing  distribution 
charges.  So  even  if  the  field  price  of  gas 
were  to  double  or  triple,  a  pessimistir- 
estimate  I  believe,  the  effect  on  most 
homeowners  would  be  relatively  modest, 
certainly  far  less  than  converting  to 
other  fuels  if  natural  gas  supplies  are 
further  depleted.  And  such  increases 
would  probably  be  phased  over  many 
years. 

The  alternative  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. If  nothing  is  done,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  gas  carried  in  interstate  pipe- 
lines declines,  the  shrinking  volume  of 
gas  will  necessarily  become  more  expen- 
sive as  the  cost  of  the  pipeline — the 
major  component  of  user  cost — is  amor- 
ti7eri  over  fewer  and  fewer  units  of 
natural  gas.  In  short,  some  experts  be- 
lieve that  price  increases  resulting  from 
decoitrolling  the  wellhead  price  will  be 
less  than  price  increa.<;es  inherent  in  th'^ 
lire.sent  regulatory  structure.  As  FPC 
Chairman,  John  Nassikas,  pointed  out: 

Wh.itever  the  co.-,l  of  deregulation  may 
iiUim.itely  he.  it  will  be  far  let^s  than  the 
co.sl.-;  .isiociated  with  current;  and  antici- 
pa:ed    curtailments    of    gas    deliveries.    Idle 
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pipeline    capacity,    high    cost    s'ipplemenlal 
supplies. 

THE    Fi  i:E    market    APPROACH 

The  Nation  has  suffered  long  enough 
as  a  result  of  this  experiment  with 
regimentation  in  the  natural  gas  indus- 
try. By  substituting  Government  deci- 
sionmaking for  the  free  market,  we  have 
curtailed  supply,  increased  costs,  fostered 
economic  dislocations  and  permitted  the 
Nation  to  become  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources  of  natural  gas. 

There  are  over  4,000  producers  of 
natural  gas  in  this  country,  I  think  it  is 
time  to  turn  them  loose  again.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  kind  of  free  and  open  com- 
petition that  provided  us  with  abundant 
natural  gas  before  and  will  do  so  again. 

There  is  no  reason  to  delay.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  exhaustively  studied  and 
the  conclusions  are  obvious.  By  enacting 
this  bill  Congress  can  do  more  to  allevi- 
ate the  Nation's  overall  energy  shortage 
than  any  other  single  piece  of  legislation 
now  pending  before  Congress,  in  my 
opinion.  I  urge  its  immediate  adoption. 


"SPIRIT  OF  '76  ' 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
solicited  entries  for  my  annual  high 
school  essay  contest  for  senior  students 
in  the  26th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York.  The  theme  chosen  for  this 
year's  contest  was  the  "Spirit  of  '76". 

The  essays  which  won  honorable 
mention  in  the  contest  were  written  by 
James  R.  Flinton,  a  senior  at  Wallkill 
Senior  High  School,  "Wallkill,  N.Y.; 
Joseph  Holt,  a  senior  at  Clarkstown 
Senior  High  School,  Clarkstown,  N.Y.; 
and  Virginia  E.  Ford,  a  senior  at  Marl- 
boro Central  High  School,  Marlboro,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  essays  reveal  an 
attitude  of  deep  pride  and  enthusiasm 
for  our  Nation  and  for  its  future.  Because 
the  essays  were  so  thoughtful  and  articu- 
lated their  feelings  so  well,  I  would  like 
to  share  them  with  my  colleagues  and 
submit  them  to  be  printed  in  full  in  this 
portion  of  the  Record  : 

"The  Spmrr  of  '76" 
(By  James  R,  Flinton) 

The  spirit  of  '76,  which  Is  now  coming 
alive  in  the  United  States  of  America  In 
preparation  for  the  Nation's  200th  Anni- 
versary, means  different  things  to  different 
people,  but  to  me,  it  means  &  time  to  bow 
our  heads  and  give  thanks  to  those  people 
who  have  allowed  us  to  realize  the  great- 
est form  of  life  In  the  world — the  United 
States  of  America. 

So,  let  us  give  thanks  to  .  .  .  our  fore- 
fathers for  having  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  bring  America  to  life  .  .  .  our  soldiers, 
our  defenders,  who  have  the  courage  and 
love  of  America  to  risk  their  lives  so  that 
we  may  continue  to  live  In  the  glory  of 
America  .  .  .  our  parents  for  instilling  In 
us  the  virtues  of  which  America  is  made  of — 
honor,  respect,  and  love  of  America  by  It's 
citizens  .  .  .  and  most  of  all,  to  give  thanks 
to  our  Eternal  Father  for  blessing  America 
and  making  it  all  the  things  which  it  Is — 
a  dream  come  true. 
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For,  it  Is  right  and  proper  that,  to  these 
people  we  give  thanks  for  they  have  given 
us  the  right  to  enjoy  our  beautiful  Amer- 
ica— it's  beautiful  landscape  of  crystal  blue 
skies,  green  rolling  hUls,  golden  and  abun- 
dant crops,  and  a  great  spirit  all  put  to- 
gether in  one. 

For,  it  Is  right  and  proper  that  we  give 
thanks  to  these  people  for  their  tmend- 
mg  work  to  give  xis  a  Nation  of  freedom, 
peace,  wealth,  and  most  Important,  the  abil- 
ity to  always  remember  f.nd  help  those 
Nations  that  have  not  been  as  blessed  as 
we  are. 

For,  It  is  right  and  proper  that  we  give 
thanks  to  these  people  for  creating  for  us  a 
society  which  is  clean,  indestructible  and 
free,  where  each  man  is  allowed  to  pur- 
sue his  dreams. 

And.  it  is  especially  important,  that  we 
give  thanks  to  these  people  for  making  a 
dream  come  true  with  the  creation  of 
America — a  way  of  life  which  is  unmatched 
and  unparalled  in  the  history  of  all  man- 
kind; a  way  of  life,  in  which  all  men  have 
one  thing  in  common — that  they  are  equal ! 

"Spirtt  of  "76" 
(By  Joseph  Holt) 

It  began  as  a  dream  in  the  minds  of  men, 
a  special  breed  of  men,  who  held  a  common 
belief  in  the  Individual's  right  to  "life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  The 
dream  that  they  had  materialized  into  what 
we  now  know  as  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ica,  and  the  men  who  envisioned  It  came  to 
be  known  as  Americans. 

These  early  Immigrants  came  to  this  land 
by  the  thousands  with  new  skills  and  ideas, 
as  well  as  their  treasured  Ideals  of  freedom 
and  equality.  That  these  Ideals  were  valued 
highly  by  our  forefathers  was  clearly  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that,  when  placed  under 
a  common  oppression,  they  fought  back  and, 
in  emerging  victorious,  formed  a  government 
that  was  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Individual.  To  Insure  a  state  of  liberty,  they 
wrote  the  Constitution,  which  guaranteed 
freedom  of  speech,  of  political  belief,  of  re- 
ligion and  of  the  press. 

They  have  given  to  us  a  nation  In  which 
each  man  Is  free  to  carve  out  his  own  des- 
tiny and  which  has  progressed  through  diver- 
sity rather  than  uniformity. 

Projecting  Into  the  future,  we  can  pre- 
dict with  confidence  that  the  United  States 
wUl  continue  to  progress  and  that  every 
American  will  always  be  able  to  carve  out 
his  own  destiny.  This  confidence  Is  strength- 
ened when  we  reflept  on  the  words  of  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  stated. 
"The  cost  of  freedom  is  always  high,  but 
Americans  have  always  paid  it.  And  one  path 
we  shall  never  choose,  and  that  is  the  path 
of  surrender,  or  submission." 

"The  Spirit  op  '76  " 
(by  Virginia  E.  Ford) 

With  the  approach  of  this  nations  two 
hundredth  birthday  comes  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  all  Americans  to  re-examine  the  na- 
tion in  which  we  live.  Evidence  of  America's 
rich  history  lies  all  around  us,  yet  it  fre- 
quently goes  unnoticed.  We,  as  citizens,  have 
an  obligation  to  become  more  fully  aware  of 
our  heritage  as  the  celebration  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial approaches. 

One  of  the  most  meaningful  ways  of  be- 
coming cognizant  of  our  American  legacy  is 
to  visit  historic  sites  In  our  own  areas.  In 
this  particular  area,  residents  are  surrounded 
by  the  scenes  of  many  historic  events.  The 
United  States  MUltary  Academy  at  West  Pomt 
Is  a  fine  example  of  this.  The  educator  of 
many  of  the  nation's  greatest  military  lead- 
ers, the  Military  Academy  houses  the  Army 
Museum.  Not  far  away,  Washington's  Head- 
quarters In  Newburgh,  the  site  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
and  Temple  Hill  offer  visitors  a  unique  op- 
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poriunity  to  study  history  at  close  range. 
Across  the  Hudson  River,  the  home  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  thirty-second  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  gives  us  a  look  at 
more  recent  history. 

This  familiarity  with  our  nation's  past  is 
of  vital  importance  to  all  American  citizens. 
Tlie  more  we  understand  the  problems  of  the 
past,  the  better  we  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  present.  Being  aware 
of  the  obstacles  the  United  States  has  over- 
come in  the  past  will  give  us  new  optimism 
for  the  future  and  thai,  truely,  is  the  "Spirit 
of  '70 '. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM— THE  HUMAN 
COST 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

of    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
looming  debate  over  U.S.  military  and 
humanitarian  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam, one  factor  which  is  in  danger  of 
being  overlooked  is  the  human  cost  of 
U.S.  inaction.  The  stream  of  refugees 
fleeing  those  areas  which  are  being  taken 
over  by  the  Communists  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  what  the  people  of  the  area 
know  about  living  under  commimism. 

Some  say  that  these  people  are  fleeinu 
the  war  areas.  In  fact  the  opposite  is 
true.  In  fleeing  those  provinces  which 
the  Saigon  government  has  been  forced 
to  abandon  they  are  leaving  areas  in 
which  the  war  is  essentially  over,  and 
fleeing  to  areas  in  which  the  war  is  likely 
to  intensify.  But  they  apparently  be- 
lieve that  the  threat  of  war  is  prefer- 
able to  life  imder  communism. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  includes 
an  editorial  which  summarizes  some  of 
the  differences  between  Hanoi  and 
Saigon  and  explores  some  of  the  con- 
siderations which  should  be  in  our  minds 
as  we  make  important  decisions  about 
the  future  course  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Which  Way  Do  the  Refugees  Flee? 
As  the  battlefield  reports  from  Vietnam 
grow  Increasingly  gloomy,  one  looks  for 
something,  anything,  the  U.S.  might  salvage 
from  its  own  agony  in  Indochina.  Perhaps, 
though  even  this  scrap  is  by  no  means  a.s- 
sured,  the  U.S.  could  learn  a  few  things 
about  itself. 

The  most  poignant  testimony  to  what 
needs  to  be  learned  is  the  flood  of  refugees 
pouring  out  of  the  areas  falling  to  the  Com- 
munists. At  times  the  Communists  let  the 
refugees  pass  unhampered;  at  times  they 
open  fire  on  the  columns.  The  news-maga- 
zines capture  the  refugees'  plight  in  cover 
photos  of  bloodied  babies. 

The  same  pictures,  only  a  few  years  ago. 
would  have  been  aissumed  to  portray  the  lat- 
est atrocity  wrought  not  by  the  Communists 
but  by  the  Americans,  In  envisioning  the 
current  streams  of  refugees,  one  must  also 
remember  all  the  arguments,  so  hotly  urged 
by  some  Americans  and  in  fact  still  portrayed 
by  today's  filmmakers,  that  the  Vietcong  was 
a  popular  movement,  that  Ho  Chi  Minh 
would  win  any  election,  that  the  corrupt  and 
dictatorial  regime  in  Saigon  could  not  win 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 

Well,  the  people  are  voting  with  their  feet. 
The  refugees  are  not  merely  fleeing  the  fight- 
ing; indeed,  their  movement  Is  not  aw^ay  from 
the  battle  but  toward  areas  still  likely  to  be 
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foUfc'ht  over.  The  only  explanation  for  their 
desperate  flight  Is  that  they  prefer  any 
chiiice.  however  slim,  of  living  under  Saigon 
to  the  certainty  of  living  under  Hanoi. 

There  u^,  after  r.;i.  a  world  of  dlilcrence 
between  the  two  regimes.  Hanoi  Is  one  of  tlie 
most  repressive  regimes  in  the  world,  and 
in  all  likelihood  the  most  demai.duif;  regime 
m  the  World  in  the  sacrifices  it  is  willing  to 
impose  on  i:.^  citlien.s.  Oi^e  c.^n  debate  the 
s.ze  of  the  bloodbath  liicely  In  South  Viet- 
nam after  Hanoi  s  victory,  but  It  is  a  sim- 
ple fact  of  history  that  nowhere  has  a  Com- 
ininls:  revolution  been  ccn.ioUdated  without 
snostantlal  ntirabers  of  executions. 

Sal':ron  is  c  f  coiir  e  capable  of  its  own  re- 
preislons  and  cruelties,  but  tliere  are  dif- 
lerences  that  are  meaningful  to  the  Viet- 
namese If  not  to  Capitol  Hill  democratic 
theoret. clans.  Saigon  may  not  nave  freed.om 
of  the  press,  for  example,  but  at  least  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  an  issue  Mere  slgnift- 
canMy.  though  you  seldom  hear  about  it  in 
.American  conversations,  since  1968  South 
Vietnam  has  carried  out  a  land  reform  pro- 
pram  that  h.is  allowed  five  of  every  six  rural 
families  to  farm  their  own  land.  And  even 
as  the  war  raged,  n-   'erial  prosperity  grew. 

The  lesson  of  the  refugee's  choice,  we  note, 
is  beginning  to  take  hold  In  some  quarters  of 
American  opinion  Oiir  colleagues  at  both 
The  Washington  Pest  and  The  New  York 
Times  have  editorlali?ed  aeainst  any  abrupt 
termination  of  American  aid  to  Saigon  They 
propose  to  phase  out  aid  over  a  given  time- 
period,  parerlng  over  mere  po.^tponement 
with  the  priite  fiction  that  In  the  meantime 
a  political  s-cttlement  might  be  reached  wi'h 
Hanoi,  B'.it  at  least  they  recognize  that  the 
United  States  owes  something  to  the  South 
V.ptname,=e. 

Congress  may  not  go  even  that  far;  it 
seems  on  the  verge  of  an  immediate  cut-o!T. 
Even  a  temporary  extension  would  be  pre- 
ferable. If  only  because  a  new  Congress  could 
take  another  look  This  may  be  academic,  of 
course,  if  it  turns  out  that  Congress  has  al- 
ready closed  the  question  by  the  aid  reduc- 
tioiis  that  helped  provoke  Saigon's  withdraw- 
als For  all  that,  there  Is  a  certain  virtue  i:i 
an  abrupt  aid  cvitofT — at  least  it  openly  de- 
clare; responsibility  We.  the  United  States 
c<f  America.  wUl  foreclose  that  last  hope  for 
which  all  those  refugees  flee. 

There  is  something  to  b.-  .said  for  getting 
the  proposition  out  in  the  open,  so  that  we 
can  decide  whether  that  Is  the  kind  of  nation 
we  want  to  be  Perhaps  we  do.  But  perhaps 
out  of  facing  that  question  squarely  woxild 
come  a  recognition  of  the  real  le.s«>n  of  refu- 
gees from  Communist  areas,  whether  ballet 
dancers  from  Leningrad  or  peasants  from 
the  Central  Hlchlands. 

To  wit.  In  the  world  today  America  stands 
for  things — a  meas'.ire  oif  personal  freedom, 
a  degree  of  material  prosperity— that  crdi- 
nary  people  of  the  w  r'.d  value  very  highly 
Indeed.  And  however  much  American  for- 
eign policy  needs  to  separate  possible  pur- 
poses from  impossible  ones,  there  is  no  need 
whatever  for  U  to  be  crippled  by  doubt  about 
Its  ultimate  purposes 


MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  27. 
1973.  a  Vietnam  peace  agreement  was 
signed  in  Paris  by  our  Government, 
South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
Nation  ,1   Liberation   Front.   Since   that 
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time.  566  American  pri.;oners  oi  war 
have  been  returned  home.  But  the  heart- 
ache continues  for  the  families  of  over 
1,300  men  who  are  still  listed  as  ml.^sing 
in  action  as  tlic  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  persi.sts  in  violating  article  8 
of  tlie  agreement  that  calls  for  a  detailed 
accouming  of  the  missing,  captured,  and 
dead. 

Our  Government  ha.s  taken  an  active 
role  in  att'.mpting  to  determine  the  fate 
of  American  per-onntl  who  have  not  rc- 
tui^ned  from  Southeast  A:.ia  and  are  un- 
accounted for.  To  thi.s  Eoal,  the  fcur- 
parly  joint  miluary  team  was  formed  in 
April  1973.  Tills  te:m  i^  rcsison  ible  for 
implementing  article  8'bi  of  the  Pans 
agreement,  wliich  provides  for  an  ex- 
change of  information  about  military 
and  certain  other  per.=;onncl  wlio  have 
been  li.sted  as  mi.  >ing  in  .Tction.  The  US. 
delegation  to  the  FPJMTlias  con.-ii^tently 
requested  tliat  Communist  countries 
comply  fully  with  their  obli<.'ations  under 
the  agrCLment.  To  date,  the  FPJMT  has 
been  obstructed  by  tlie  lack  of  coopera- 
tion by  the  Communist  iitembers,  who 
frequently  boycott  the  meetings,  or  u.se 
them  to  gi'^e  propaganda  speeciies.  The 
U.S.  delegation  lias  repeatedlv  protested 
this  lick  of  cooperation  by  the  Commu- 
ni.-ts.  but  to  no  avail. 

Search  crews  have  had  some  success 
in  tlie  resolution  of  MIA  cases,  but  have 
been  hampered  by  North  Vietnam's  re- 
fu:;al  to  grant  search  teams  pcrmi.ssion 
to  enter  the  country.  In  December  of  last 
year,  an  American  member  of  a  search 
team  was  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  a 
ho.stile  force  during  rn  investigation  of 
a  reported  crashsite.  Such  is  the  Com- 
mu'iist  response  to  the  efforts  of  tlie 
JCRC. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  cannot  and  has 
noi  been  silent  on  the  i.ssue  of  MIA's. 
Because  the  Americans  who  remain  un- 
accounted for  in  Southeast  Asia  are  of 
great  concern  to  mo,  I  was  very  pleased 
by  the  unanimous  vote  in  the  House  in 
tiie  last  Cotitrress  for  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  271.  This  measure  expressed 
this  Chamber's  desire  to  deny  aid,  trade. 
or  re<'ognition  to  Southeast  Asian  Com- 
munist countries  until  thfre  has  been 
a  full  MIA  account insT.  In  addition,  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974.  pas.sed  by  the 
Con,2;ress  late  last  year  and  signed  into 
law  bv  the  President,  contains  a  provi- 
sion for  the  withholdinT  of  "most- 
favored-nation"  statas  from  those  Com- 
munist countries  that  do  not  cooperate 
in  the  efTorts  to  locate  MIA's  in  South- 
east Asia. 

But  have  we  done  enough?  I.  for  one, 
am  not  satisfied  our  Government  has 
used  Its  diplomatic  or  political  leverage 
to  its  fullest  extent  What  is  needed  is 
congressional  initiative  and  coneres- 
slonal  direction  I  have,  therefore  intro- 
duced several  bills  dealing  with  MIA's. 
One  of  these  measures.  Hou^e  Concurrent 
Resolution  91.  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Presidential  task  force  on  MIA's  to 
propose  courses  of  action  to  ar'iieve  a  full 
accoimtng,  while  Hous"  Rosnl'ition  152 
calls  on  our  Government  to  make  every 
effort  to  insure  that  all  si  -ners  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Asjreement  and  the  Laotinn 
protocols  abide  by  these  internationr'l 
agreements.  To  help  monitor  tliese  ef- 
forts and  continue  investigating  and  ex- 
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ploring  po.ssibihties  of  obtaining  further 
iiiforniation  concerning  tJiese  men,  I 
have  called  for  the  creation  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives ill.  Res.  335).  Finally,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  tliat  prohibits  re- 
classilicaiion  of  MIA's  to  presumptive 
death  status  until  tlie  Communists  fol- 
low the  provisions  of  81  a  i  and  8tb»  of 
the  Paris  Peace  Aiu'ecmcnt. 

Most  recently,  I  joined  v.itii  over  95 
of  my  colleagues  in  tlie  House  in  send- 
ing a  letler  to  Secretary  of  State  Kissin- 
ger requesting  liim  to  take  immediate 
si  IS  to  deal  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
m  securing  a  complete  and  accurate  ac- 
counting of  US.  MIA's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  joy  this  Nation  ex- 
pre.'^sed  at  the  return  of  it-s  prisoners  of 
war  has  now  been  overshadowed  by  a 
real  sense  of  frustration  with  respect  to 
MIA's.  We  must  continue  to  seek  legis- 
lative and  diplomatic  initiatives  that  can 
lielp  determine  the  status  of  these  serv- 
icemen. Tliis  countr>-  must  show  all  na- 
tions concerned  that  we  will  not  quit  or 
shrink  from  traveling  any  road  which 
can  resolve  the  fate  of  our  1,300  men  in 
Southeast  Asia, 


T.\X  CUT  MAY  OVERSTIMULATE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

OP    ORBCON 

ly  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
v.ithout  agreeing  with  everything  that 
the  "yentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Anpek- 
.soN-i  has  said  about  the  bill  before  us.  I 
do  want  to  emphasize  one  aspect  of  his 
collo^uv  with  the  chairman,  my  colleague 
from  Oregon.  Mr.  Ullman. 

Tlie  gentleman  and  others  on  both 
sides  have  expressed  apprehension  that 
this  bill  will  overstimulate  the  economy 
and  add  fuel  to  the  flames  of  Inflation 
primarily  because  of  the  permanent 
changes  and  reductions  being  made  in 
the  tax  laws. 

The  chairman  has  agreed  that  his 
committee  has  and  will  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  monitoring  the  economic 
progress  closely  in  an  effort  to  avoid  this. 

I  want  to  underscore  this  aspect  of 
our  problem,  because  I  feel  in  some  ways 
that  I  am  watching  history  repeat  itself. 
Over  a  decade  ago  President  Kennedy 
was  elected  on  a  promise  "to  get  the 
country  moving  again."  That  campaign 
pledge  resulted  in  the  Congress  adopting 
a  Keynesian  approach  to  a  planned  re- 
co'  ery  from  what  was  then  referred  to 
as  tlie  Eisenhower  recession.  The  theory 
was  that  massive  Federal  tax  cuts  re- 
sulting in  budgetary  deficits  would 
stimulate  the  economy  and  ultimately 
increase  Government  revenues  even  at 
lower  rates  of  taxation.  The  Congress 
pas.'^ed  such  a  tax  cut.  totaling  as  I  recall, 
about  $17  billion.  It  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect, though  some  said  the  corner  had 
already  been  turned. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
that  might  be  so.  I  could  not  be  stire, 
however,  and  voted  .vith  the  majority  for 
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the  tax  cut,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
there  were  two  sides  to  the  coin  of 
Keynesian  economics.  The  reverse  side 
was  that  when  economic  conditions  were 
good  taxes  should  be  increased,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  run  a  surplus  and  the 
debt  should  be  reduced. 

Sadly  I  foimd  how  quickly  this  body 
will  cut  taxes  and  increase  spending  and 
how  reluctant  it  is  to  increase  taxes  and 
reduce  spending. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  himself  forgot  the  Keynes- 
ian economics  as  he  called  for  both  "guns 
and  mtter." 

I  take  pride  that  I  introduced  bills 
calling  for  increased  taxes  and  attemoted 
to  hold  down  expenses  but  to  no  avail. 
This  Government  has  continued  to  run 
deficits  with  the  exception  of  only  a 
couple  of  years  during  the  intervening 
period  of  unprecedented  growth  and 
prosperity.  The  result  in  my  judgment  is 
the  inflation  and  the  depression  we 
suffer  today. 

Each  of  us  who  votes  for  this  legisla- 
tion tonight  bears  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility to  take  the  opposite  and  more 
difficult  tack  if,  as  we  all  pray,  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  ensues. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  chair- 
man's assurance  that  he  and  his  com- 
mittee will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
preserve  what  integrity  remains  in  our 
dollar  and  our  economy.  I  do  so  because 
I  know  he,  too,  urged  tax  increases  and 
fiscal  economy  in  lieu  of  the  more  popu- 
lar "guns  and  butter"  approach  of  those 
days. 

This  country  has  had  its  ups  and  downs 
but  over  the  almost  200  years  of  its  his- 
tory its  currency  has  enjoyed  remarkable 
stability.  It  has  done  so  because  prior 
governments  have  acted  more  respon- 
sibly to  redeem  and  stabilize  the  cur- 
rency following  periods  of  inflation.  I 
believe  that  we  have  failed  in  this  area 
over  the  past  decade  and  that  we  dare 
not  fail  again. 

Of  course,  I  would  prefer  a  clean  bill  to 
the  one  the  conference  has  brought  back 
to  us.  In  my  judgment  the  defects  to 
which  I  object  must  be  and  should  be 
laid  solely  at  the  feet  of  the  Senate.  I 
consider,  however,  the  major  thrust  of 
the  bill — to  stimulate  the  economy — to 
be  so  important  that  fiu-ther  delay  with 
no  assurances  of  more  responsible  r^n- 
ate  action  cannot  be  accepted. 

I,  therefore,  vote  against  recommittal 
and  for  final  passage. 


OILMAN  SEEKS  TO  REMOVE  LIMITS 
ON  EARNINGS  OF  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY RECIPIENTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  revise  the 
amount  of  allowable  earnings  for  social 
security  recipients.  This  bill  would  in- 
crease allowable  earnings  from  the  pres- 
ent ceiling  of  $2,520  to  $7,500.  An  "earn- 
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ings  limitation"  is  in  reality  a  penalty 
imposed  upon  those  persons  who  are  oth- 
erwise eligible  for  social  security  pay- 
ments, but  who  happen  to  earn  more 
than  $2,520  per  annum. 

As  the  law  now  reads,  recipients  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  are  currently  penal- 
ized $1  in  benefits  for  each  $2  which  they 
earn  above  the  $2,520  limitation.  Accord- 
ingly their  benefits  are  subject  to  com- 
plete elimination  if  their  income  in- 
creases substantially  beyond  the  allowed 
amount.  The  only  exception  to  these 
stringent  constraints  is  for  persons  72 
years  of  age  and  older. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  earnings  ceil- 
ing is  grossly  unfair  to  those  persons  who 
are  suffermg  the  most  in  the  present  eco- 
nomic envirormient.  Those  individuals  on 
fixed  incomes  cannot  possibly  cope  with 
the  continuing  pressures  of  inflation. 
The  more  conservative  estimates  indicate 
that  there  are  2  million  workers  and  their 
dependents  who  are  suffering  an  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  as  a  result  of  the 
present  limitation  on  earnings.  These 
conditions  have  driven  a  group  of  highly 
productive  and  highly  motivated  senior 
citizens  from  our  Nation's  work  force.  In 
these  days — with  the  economy  of  the 
country  dictating  a  requirement  for  in- 
creased productivity — we  should  not 
abandon  one  of  the  most  productive  seg- 
ments of  our  labor  force.  Furthermore, 
the  senior  citizen  is  such  a  large  part  of 
our  American  populace  that  he  cannot 
and  must  not  be  thrust  aside  and 
ignored. 

These  workers  still  have  the  ability  to 
make  significant  contributions  to  society. 
The  majority  of  our  older  Americans  de- 
sire to  be  self-sufficient.  Many  wish  to 
continue  working  to  enrich  their  lives — 
a  reflection  of  the  great  American  work 
ethic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  make  the  lives  of  our  senior  citizens 
more  comfortable,  then  it  is  unconscion- 
able to  allow  these  citizens  to  suffer,  be- 
cause of  artificial  and  outmoded  con- 
straints which  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  traumatic  changes  to  our  economic 
system  during  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion and  respectfully  request  that  the  full 
text  of  this  meastu-e  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  Increase  to  $7,500  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  which  (subject  to  fur- 
ther Increases  under  the  automatic  ad- 
justment provisions)  is  permitted  each 
year  without  any  deductions  from  bene- 
fits thereunder 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (f)  (3)  of  section  203  of  the  So- 
■clal  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$200"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "$625". 

(b)  Subsections  (f)(1).  (f)(4)(B).  and 
(h)(1)(A)  of  such  section  203  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  '$200  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$625". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1973. 

Sec.  2.  Section  202  of  Public  Law  93-66 
is  repealed;  and  the  amendments  made  by 
such  section  shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect. 
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ITALIAN-AMERICAN   MAN  OF  YEAR 
AWARD 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdne'iday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  recently  in  New  Orleans  to 
present  our  colleague,  Pete  Rodino, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  the  Greater  New  Orleans 
Italian  Cultural  Society,  headed  by  Dr. 
Nick  Accardo  and  Edmond  B.  Montaldo, 
two  of  New  Orleans  leading  civic  com- 
munity workers  and  outstanding  Italian - 
Americans. 

The  occasion  was  the  selection  of  our 
coUeaniie  as  the  Italian-American  of  the 
year. 

I  think  it  is  most  indicative  of  the  pres- 
tige of  this  award  to  recall  some  of  the 
previous  recipients,  which  include  the 
great  football  coach.  Vince  Lombardi.  in 
1967,  followed  by  Jack  Valenti,  formerly 
of  President  Johnson's  White  House  staff 
and  now  with  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  John  Adriani  was  selected  in 
1969,  and  he  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  scientists  in  the  field  of 
anesthetics.  Joseph  Giarruso  in  1970, 
who  at  the  time  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  police  chiefs  in  the  Nation.  John 
■V'olpe  in  1971.  then  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  later  Ambassador  to  Italy. 
Joe  Garagiola  in  1972.  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  anyone,  because  of  his  base- 
ball and  TV  fame.  Joseph  Alioto  in  1973. 
the  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  And  last 
year.  Marguerite  Piazza,  the  famous 
Metropolitan  star  and  also  a  native  of 
New  Orleans. 

Our  colleague  made  perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  speeches  I  have  ever  heard  relat- 
ing to  Italian-Americans.  He  was  given  a 
standing  ovation  as  he  received  his 
award.  Perhaps  the  best  think  to  do, 
however,  is  to  share  with  you  what  he 
said  that  night.  St.  Joseph's  night,  in 
New  Orleans: 

Italian-American  Man  of  Year  Award 

My  distinguished  colleague  Congressman 
Hebert,  Archbishop  Hannan.  Mr.  Maselll,  Dr. 
Accardo,  Mr.  Montaldo,  Director  Balzano. 
coawardees,  Mr.  Coseonza,  and  Mrs.  Zuppardo, 
I  am  grateful  that  you  have  chosen  me  to  re- 
ceive your  award  is  "Italian-American  Man 
of  the  Year". 

This  award  has  special  meaning  because  ot 
our  common  and  proud  heritage  and  our  un- 
divided loyalty  to  this  great  land.  We.  whose 
fathers  and  grandfathers  found  a  haven  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  in  America,  cherish 
our  land  and  our  liberty  with  special  de- 
votion. 

I  accept  your  award  in  the  spirit  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  said  that  the  receipt  of  an 
award  was  an  occasion  for  pride  and  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity  his  contemporaries  had 
given  him   to  serve  the  public  interest. 

This  reference  to  Jefferson  Is  particularly 
appropriate,  for  it  was  his  doctrine,  expre.ssed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — that  "all 
men  are  created  equal" — which  has  come  to 
symbolize  the  essence  of  the  American  creed. 
Yet  not  many  are  aware  that  he  borrowed 
this  immortal  phrase  from  Fllipo  Mazzel,  a 
great  American  patriot  and  pamphleteer  who 
campaigned  for  an  end  to  colonial  rule. 
Italians  and  Americans  of  Italian  ancestrv 
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have  made  inestimable  contributions  to  our 
national  life  .  .  oontnbiitions  which  go 
back  long  before  Jefferson  and  M  izzet  stood 
toi;ether  against  the  tyranny  of  George  III. 
For  not  only  did  Italian  v^orkers  and  ar- 
tisans pour  thfir  blood,  .sweat  and  tears  in 
the  building  of  liie  i-itie.s  of  this  land — but 
ihey  have  nourished  the  -.pint  of  this  land 
and  its  dedic.ition  tj  the  principle  that  ourj 
i>  n  government  of  laws,  not  men.  it  was  Jus- 
tinian, the  Roman,  ptrliaps  tlie  greatest  law- 
C.ver  of  them  all.  who  t;ave  posterity  a 
code  .  .  .  which  enjoined  all  "to  live  honor- 
ably, to  injure  no  other  man.  to  render 
every  man  his  due  '  This  Ls  not  empty 
rhetoric.  But  an  eloquent  statement  of  the 
principles  upon  which  our  very  freedom  de- 
pends. 

Italians  have  provided  the  visionary  leader- 
ship and  ph>-5iical  vigir  which  explored  this 
vast  continent  and  tamed  It.s  wilderness  for 
our  civilizatiDii  Chri-.topher  Columbus,  who 
founded  America.  Amerigo  Vespucci,  after 
whom  It  Ls  named  .  .  Father  Marco  Da 
Nizza.  who  explored  Arizona  In  1539  .  .  . 
Father  Eusebio  Chino.  who  built  churches  on 
the  West  coa-t  of  North  America  .  .  .  Alessan- 
dro  Malaspina.  the  first  white  man  to  explore 
Ala.ska  and  Vancouver  Enrico  Tonti.  who. 

with  La  Salle  sailed  down  the  Mis.sis>lppi  and 
explored  your  own  LouL^iana  All  Imparted 
that  spirit  of  bold  adventure,  dream,  and 
the  American,  which  has  so  marked  the 
American  character  And  many  gave  their 
blood  and  their  lives  to  pre.-erve  and  protect 
our  frontiers  and  freedom.s 

They  have  enriched  the  music  and  art  of 
this  land  measurably  .  from  John  Pal- 
mas  first  concert  .n  1757  to  CarusD  and 
Galli-Curci    and   Toscanini. 

The  very  capitol  building  where  I  am 
privileged  to  work  ls  a  living  monument  to 
the  love  which  Italian-American  artists  bore 
to  their  new  country  The  bronze  door.s  of 
Amateis  .  .  the  sjreat  bronze  clock  of  Fran- 
zonl  the  eagle  of  Valper'l     .     the  -.tatues 

of   Causicl.   Trentanovo.    Vincent!    .  lend 

beauty  and  grandeur  to  the  halls  where  our 
laws  are  made 

The  greate.st  of  them  all  .  .  .  the  man 
known  a.s  the  "Michelangelo  of  the  Capitol" 
.  .  .  was  Constantino  Brumidl.  Through  his 
bronze  doors,  which  depict  the  landings  of 
Columbus  and  the  Pilgrim.s.  pa.s.s  our  Pre.sl- 
dent-s  on  their  way  •->  take  the  oath  of  ofTlce. 


Under  his  glorious  frescoos  In  the  dime  of 
the  Capitol  pass  milUonii  of  latter-day  pil- 
grim.s  .  .  come  to  see  first-hand  the  work- 
ings of  their  Government. 

High  In  the  very  eye  of  the  dome.  Brumldt 
left  his  signature.  It  reads.  •  C    Brumtdl  , 
artist  and  citizen  of  the  United  States  " 

For  many  years,  first  a.s  a  member  and 
later  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  1 
liid  a  unique  opportunity  to  ob.ierve  on  an 
intimate  daily  basis  the  meaning  which 
America  and  Amenta  i  citlz?nship  have  had 
for  the  ravat'^'d  and  oppressed  of  this  world. 
and  to  me.  the  quiet  pride  and  devotion  of 
Brumidi'.s  simple  sig  lature  Is  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  this  q'.iality. 

Our  great  fortune,  however,  as  American-. 
Is  that  as  we  celebrate  our  Italian  heri- 
tage ...  we  know  that  ours  is  but  one  strand 
from  which  the  fabric  of  this  Nation  has 
been  woven  Thus  it  was  that  la.st  year,  dur- 
ing the  greatest  constitutional  crisis  we  have 
ever  faced  as  a  Nation,  there  stood  together, 
not  only  a  Sirica  .  but  a  Donohue  ...  a 
Brooks  a  Kastenmeler  an  Edwards  .  .  . 
an  Eilberg  a  Jordan  a  Mezvlnsky  ...  a 
McClory  ...  a  Cohen. 

And  thus  It  was  last  July  that  when  you 
saw  the  Members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  television  following  months  of  study  and 
deliberation,  they  spoke — despite  their  diver- 
gent backgrounds  — with  one  voice.  And  the 
m.es.-age  wa.s  clear— we  must  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  Constitution,  our  countrv.  and  our 
freedoms. 

Whether  the  voice  was  that  of  Rep  Wal- 
ter Flowers  of  Alabama  or  Rep.  Barbara  Jor- 
dan of  Texas— It  was  the  voice  of  "we  the 
people"  and  that  voice,  as  In  the  preamble 
of  our  Constitution,  said  that  "we  the  peo- 
ple" acting  In  ovir  communities  can  pull  our 
fragmented  .'^oclety  together  again.  We  cah 
create  an  America  In  which  men  and  women 
!="eak  to  one  another  once  again  In  trust  and 
mutual  respect 

We  learned  from  the  experience  of  last  year 
Just  how  strong  our  society  and  our  Institu- 
tions are.  There  were  those  who  said  that  the 
country  could  not  withstand  the  process  of 
calling  its  highest  leader  to  account  for  his 
abuse  of  the  public  trust  .  .  that  the  result 
would  be  confusion,  division,  bitterness,  ran- 
cor among  the  people 


We  proved,  however,  that  the  American 
people  united  and  determined  to  do  the  right, 
lair,  decent  thing  .  .  .can  surmount  any  ob- 
stacle, weather  any  crisis,  achieve  any  goal 
We  learned  that  to  enjoy  the  blessings  and 
fruits  of  freedom— as  Thomas  Paine  .said  :,f 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic- that  we  had 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting  It. 

We  will  need  all  the  strength  we  can  suir- 
mon  from  the  rich  diversity  of  our  nation  li 
heritage  once  again  as  we  face  a  unique 
crisis  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  Our 
public  servants  must  realize  that  ...  aft  — 
plumbing  the  depths  and  ^caMig  the  heighf? 
of  the  impeachment  process  we  caiuiot  go 
hack  to  politics  as  u  ual. 

I    am   not   referring   .'imply   to   what   .some 
cynically    call    "post -Watergate    morality"  . 
but  to  the  need  for  a  new  candor  and  a  new 
determination  to  set  the  facts  and  the  choices 
before  the  people. 

To  combat  the  worst  recession  In  forty 
years  ...  to  deal  with  rising  unemfiloyment 
and  rising  prices  at  the  same  time  ...  to 
adjust  our  economy  and  our  foreign  policy  to 
the  new  realities  of  International  econom- 
ics to  preserve  our  environment  and  at 
the  same  time  develop  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy will  call  for  an  effort  of  historic 
proportions  from  our  public  servants 
and   unselfish  sacrifice  from  all  our  people' 

I  believe  we  are  equal  to  the  task,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago.  the  English 
'tatcsman  Edmund  Burke  told  the  British 
Parliament  in  a  time  of  crisis  .  .  .  "We  stand 
in  a  .situation  honorable  to  ourselves  and 
very  u.seful  to  our  country  ...  if  we  do  not 
abandon  or  abuse  the  trust  that  Is  placed 
in  us." 

We  celebrate  today  the  feast  of  Saint  Jo- 
seph, who  ha.s  been  looked  to  as  a  patron 
by  travelers  and  workers  of  the  world.  His 
feast  day  is  celebrated  In  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope as  the  first  day  of  spring— a  time  of 
renewal.  Next  year  our  entire  country  will 
celebrate  another  time  of  renewal — our  bi- 
centennial year.  As  we  approach  that  time  It 
Is  appropriate  for  all  Americans  to  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  timeless  virtues  of  fair- 
ness, decency,  and  trust  on  which  our  society 
and  government  havi;  been  built.  Inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  St.  Joseph— you  of  the  Greater 
New  Orleans  Cultural  Society  can  help  to 
lead  the  wav. 


SENATE— J/o/irfai/,  April  7,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  wa.s 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Richard  Stone. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida. 


PR.^YER 

The  Chai.him,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  in  whom  our  fathers 
trusted,  we  lift  our  prayer  to  Thee,  for 
Thou  art  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and 
forever.  Amid  all  changes  keep  this  Na- 
tion fearless  and  strong,  unwavering  in 
the  principles  of  justice  and  truth.  Keep 
our  deeds  compa.ssionate  that  we  may  do 
our  share  m  mitigating  suffering  and 
bringing  peace  to  our  troubled  world. 
Make  us  to  remember  that  as  the  "Cap- 
tains and  the  kings  depart— still  stands 
Thine  ancient  sacrifice:  a  humble  and  a 
contrite  heart. 

"Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal, 
invisible,  the  only  wise  God.  be  glory  for 
ever  and  ever."  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Piesident  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Eastland>. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

us.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  April  7. 1975 
To  t'nr  Stnate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Richa«o 
Stone,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STONE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  March  26.  1975.  be  dispensed 
with. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call  of 
the  calendar  for  unobjected-to  measures 
under  Senate  rule  VTII. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALJj 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  ."^econd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
jnoceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
liiianimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
ciiiorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  last,  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  made  a  siieech  in  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

On  the  role  of  the  Congress,  part  of 
the  iiress  conference  reads  as  follows: 

Question.  Are  you  blaming  Congress  for 
this,  then? 

Answer  by  the  President.  I  am  not  assess- 
ing the  blame  on  anyone.  The  facts  are  that 
in  fiscal  year  1974  there  was  a  substantial 
reduction  made  by  the  Congress  In  the 
amounts  of  military  equipment  requested  for 
Stiuih  Vietnam. 

Later,  and  the  Prc-idenl  is  .still  speak- 
ing : 

I  think  It  is  a  great  tragedy,  what  we  are 
seeing  in  Vietnam — 

No  one  would  disaarte  v.  iih  Iiim  in  Lli.it 
respect — 

I  think  it  could  h:ue  bci-n  avoided,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  point  a  finger.  The  American 
people  will  make  that  Judgment.  I  think  It 
LS  more  important  for  me  atid  the  American 
people,  and  the  Congress,  In  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead,  to  do  what  we  can  to  work 
together  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  future, 
and  that's  what  I  Intend  to  do.  and  I'll  go 
more  than  halfway  ■with  the  Congre.ss  in 
.seeking  to  achieve  that  result. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  media  has 
f;iven  an  undereraphasis  to  a  part  of  this; 
it  did  not  give  enough  emphasis  to  that 
part  when  he  said,  "and  that's  what  I 
intend  to  do.  I'll  go  more  than  halfway 
with  the  Congress  in  seeking  to  achieve 
that  result." 

Mr.  President,  recent  months  have 
witnessed  a  breakdown  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
globe.  At  the  present  time,  our  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  in  a  state  of  disarray 
and  it  might  be  said  that  we  have  no 
foreign  policy  at  all,  except  to  advocate 
more  military  and  economic  assistance. 

In  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  we 
have  the  situation  on  Cyprus  involving 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  in  the  western 
part  of  that  sea,  an  uncertain  situation 
developing  as  it  affects  Portugal.  In 
Latin  America,  we  have  over  the  years.  If 
not  the  decades,  paid  too  little  attention 
to  that  most  important  part  of  the  world. 
A  home,  we  have  8.7  percent  unemploy- 
ment, or  8  million  Americans  out  of 
work,  inflation  in  the  double  figures,  and 
a  worsening  farm  situation,  to  mention 
just  a  few  of  our  difficulties. 

It  is  time  that  we  base  our  foreign 
policy  on  the  present  rather  than  on  the 
past,  that  we  revise  and  review  our  de- 
fense arrangements  all  over  the  world 
and  that  we  do  so  In  both  areas  on  the 
basis  of  cooperation  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  paid  a  higher  price — 
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too  high  a  price — for  our  pra-ticijirtion 
in  the  Indochina  tragedy  in  men  and 
money.  The  Cambodians,  the  Laotians, 
and  the  Vietnamese  have  likewise  paid 
a  terrible  price  in  killed,  wouiided.  star- 
vation, disease,  and  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  refugees. 

The  results  of  a  foreign  policy  inau- 
gurated six  Presidents  ago  and  carried 
on  down  to  the  present  are  now  at  our 
doorstep.  In  our  domestic  policy,  vc  have 
.seen  a  bad  economic  situation  become 
steadily  more  dangerous  and  more  all- 
embracing  as  far  as  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  work  force  are  concei-ned. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  have  ap- 
proved a  tax  bill  which  will  add  enor- 
mously to  the  budget  deficit,  and  we  have 
passed  a  farm  bill  which  will  increase 
GoveiTiment  costs. 

We  have  become  the  world's  chief  sup- 
plier of  arms  and  it  appears  that  we  will 
sell  to  anyone,  anywhere,  anytime  who 
wants  to  buy  our  armaments,  often  at 
bargain  basement  prices,  and,  in  some 
cases,  we  have  even  given  them  away.  We 
have  helped  to  supply  our  opponents  in 
Indochina  with  weapons  to  use  against 
the  governments  in  Saigon  and  Phnom 
Penh.  This  armanent  was  not  sold  to  the 
other  side  but  was  captured  or  acquired 
in  various  manners  as  was  the  case  of 
approximately  $1  billion  of  military 
equipment  left  behind  in  the  retreat  to 
the  south  in  Vietnam,  and  similar  situa- 
tions, though  to  a  lesser  degree,  have  oc- 
curred in  Cambodia. 

The  President  has  indicatedj,hat  there 
will  be  a  reassessment  of  our  foreign 
policy  as  it  affects  the  Middle  East.  I 
would  suggest,  most  respectfully,  that 
this  reassessment  should  be  conducted 
on  a  worldwide  basis.  The  time  is  long 
past  due  for  such  a  reexamination  of  our 
foreign  and  defense  policies  to  take  place, 
because  many  of  those  policies  go  back  to 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  have  long 
been  subject  to  revision.  We  can  no 
longer  live  in  the  past,  but  we  must  face 
up  to  the  present  and  plan  for  the  future. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  our  credibility  but 
our  will  to  make  necessary  changes.  It  is 
a  question  of  our  judgment  and.  in  all  too 
many  parts  of  the  world,  that  judgment 
has  not  been  as  sound  as  it  should  have 
been.  Military  interventions,  except  in 
the  interests  of  our  owti  security,  should 
become  a  policy  of  the  past  and  should 
be  conducted  only  in  proper  consultation 
between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches.  The  Nixon  doctrine  was  at 
least  a  step  away  from  direct  armed  in- 
tervention and,  in  effect,  a  return  to  the 
Truman  doctrine.  Developed  further,  it 
could,  perhaps,  provide  a  new  and  con- 
temporaneous directions  to  foreign 
policy. 

This  Is  not  the  time  for  either  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  legislative  branch  to  begin 
pointing  the  finger.  If  there  is  any  blame 
to  be  attached,  and  there  is  a  great  deal. 
we  must  all  share  in  it.  None  of  us  is 
guiltless.  It  is  time  for  Congress  and  the 
President  to  work  together  in  the  area  of 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  policy.  The 
President,  in  his  speech  at  San  Diego  last 
week,  indicated  that  he  was  prepared  to 
go  more  than  halfway  in  working  with 
Congress,  and  I  believe  the  Congress  can 
and  should  do  no  less.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  will  not  be  diffr  ences 


between  us  but  it  does  mean  that  under 
the  leadership  of  the  President  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  Congress  we  can  and 
v.e  will  find  a  way  out  of  the  morass  in 
V.  hich  our  country  now  finds  itself.  Coop- 
eration will  very  likely  not  achieve  much 
in  the  v.ay  of  headlines,  but  those  we  ciiii 
do  wiUiout.  Finger  pointing  will  acliieve 
headlines,  temporarily,  but  the  Nation 
will  suffer  and  so  will  the  executive  and 
tiie  legislative  branches.  A  few  might  like 
nothins  belter  than  to  witness  bitter  re- 
criminations between  the  executive  and 
the  Icgi-slalive  branches:  the  people 
V. ei.'^hed  down  by  the  anxieues  of  these 
uncertain  limes  woula  like  nothing  less. 
So.  let  us  start  afresh.  Let  us  recognize 
thrit  there  is  enough  blame  to  go  around 
and  tliat  it  affects  all  of  us.  Let  us  do 
what  we  can.  together,  to  bring  this 
country  out  of  llie  cconcmic  morass  ai'id 
cut  of  llie  Quasmire  which  we  helped  lo 
create  in  Indochina.  Tlie  people  cry  for 
leadership  and  that  leadersliip  can  come 
from  the  President  a.ssuming  the  initia- 
1  ive  and  the  Congress  working  with  him 
in  tandem.  The  people  expect  no  more: 
the  people  deserve  no  less. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

-Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  ma.iority  leader 
lor  a  v."y  responsible,  a  very  appropri- 
ate, and  very  typical  statement.  One 
r.ccd  not  a,?ree  with  every  point  the 
m.i.iority  bader  makes  to  recognize  tliat 
hi.s  is  the  kind  of  statement  liial  we  need 
cotniiig  from  our  leadership  today. 

In  p.'.riicniar.  I  commend  him  on  his 
recoLinition  that  certain  comments  made 
by  the  President  at  San  Diego  did  not 
really  warrant  the  interpretations  and 
some  of  tiie  criticism  that  followed.  It 
.should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  appearing  at  a  press  confer- 
ence. The  only  statement  he  volunteered 
had  to  do  v.ith  humanitarian  a.ssistance 
and  help  for  orphans  in  South  Vietnam; 
the  rest  of  his  comments  were  in  re- 
sponse to  direct  and  very  pointed  ques- 
tions from   the  press. 

With  respect  to  the  President's  re- 
.sponse  to  the  one  question  which  had  to 
do  with  the  blame  of  Congress,  I  think 
the  President's  response  was  remark- 
ably restrained  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. He  indicated  that  he  will  leave 
it  to  historj-  to  assess  blame,  and  that 
he  intends  to  work  with  the  people  and 
with  Congress  to  meet  the  problems  of 
lire  future. 

I  certainly  share  that  viewTDOint.  There 
is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around,  and  it 
can  be  left  to  the  historians  to  decide 
where  most  of  the  blame  should  rest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  transcript 
of  the  President's  press  conference  last 
Thursday  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  liie 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the   New  York   Times,   Apr.  4,    19751 

Transcript  of  President's  News  Conference 

ON  Foreign  and  Domestic  Mattefs 

OPENING    STATE-MENT 

Vv'Ul  you  please  sit  down. 
At    the    outset,    let    me    express    my    ap- 
preciation to  Mayor  Pete  Wilson  and  the  fin© 
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people  of  Sau  Diego  for  ilie  ver>   warm  \,e\- 
ci>me. 

I  also  am  clell^iiied  co  see  o;ie  or  more  ot 
\\v:  former  colleague.-,  in  the  Congress  here. 
I'  ~  always  nice  to  see  them  and  Al  and  oih- 
€■!.-,  who  may  be  here.  Good  morning. 

I  have  a  short  opening  statement.  We  aie 
seeing  a  great  human  tragedy  as  nntold 
numbers  of  Vietname^  flee  the  North  V'l'^t- 
namese  onslaught. 

The  Unicod  States  i-.as  l)e?n  do'np  pnd  will 
r(.nt!nue  to  do  us  \itma«L  to  assist  these 
people. 

I  have  dnected  that  all  K\ai!able  naval 
.ships  stand  off  Indochitia  to  do  whatever  U 
neces.-.ary  to  a-ssLst  We  ha\e  appealed  to  the 
United  Nations  to  use  its  moral  influence 
to  permit  these  ini.ocent  people  to  leave  and 
•AC  call  on  Nortia  Vietnam  to  permit  the 
movement  of  refuiiees  to  the  area  of  their 
tlioice. 

While  I've  been  in  California  I  have  been 
spending  many  hours  on  the  refugee  problem 
and  our  huminitarian  efforts.  I  have  directed 
that  money  from  a  fi-million  .special  for- 
eign aid  children  s  fund  be  made  available 
to  flv  1^.000  South  Vietnamese  orphans  to  the 
t'nned  Stare.s  as  soon  as  possib  e.  I've  also 
directed  American  officials  in  Saliton  to  act 
unniediately  to  cut  red  i.ipe  and  other  bu- 
reaucratic obstacles  prevent ing  these  chil- 
dren from  coming  to  the  United  States. 

I  hav->  directed  that  C-5.A  aircraft  and 
o-her  aircraft  especlallv  equipped  to  care  for 
the-e  orphan.s  during  the  flight  be  sent  to 
Saigon.  I  expect  these  flig!T<  to  t)€gin  within 
tiie  next  36  to  48  hours. 

These  orphans  will  be  rio'va  lo  Travis  Air 
Force  Ba.se  in  Caiiiornia  and  other  bases  on 
the  West  Coast  and  cared  f c  r  in  vhose  loca- 
tions. The.-^o  2  000  Vietname.se  orphans  are 
all  in  the  process  of  being  adopted  by  Aineri- 
c.in  faintlies  This  is  the  least  we  can  do  aiid 
we  will  do  much,  much  more. 

The  first  question  from  Mr.  Ge.irge  D's- 
.>;..ger  of  :he  Saii  Diego  Tribune. 

QirsTIONS 

&  Mr  Pre.sident,  are  \ou  ready  to  accept 
.1  Cominuni.-.t  takeover  of  Sovuh  Vieinam 
and  Cainbodia  '> 

A.  I  would  hope  i 'nat  that  would  not  take 
place  in  ei'.iier  ca^e.  My  whole  Congressional 
life  in  recent  years  was  aimed  at  avoiding 
\'.  My  complete  etforrs  a.s  President  of  the 
Ur.i'ed  States  were  aimed  at  avoiding  that. 
I  am  an  optimis'.  despite  tne  sad  and  tragic 
e\ento  that  we  see  unfolding.  I  will  do  mv 
titmast  in  the  fviture,  a.-  I  have  m  t;ie  p.-.i, 
to  avoid  that  result. 

2.  Military  aid  /or  Vietnam 

Q.  Mr.  President.  I  understand  you're  soon 
iiomg  to  ask  Congre.s.s  for  new  authority  to 
extend  humanitarian  aid  in  Sou'heast  Asia;  I 
•wondered  If  you  stand  by  your  request 
thoMth  for  more  military  aid  for  South  Vier- 
i..iin. 

A  We  do  intend  to  ask  for  more  huniani- 
tariaii  aid  I  ~ho>ild  point  out  that  the  .Ad- 
nnnLstration  request  for  S135-million  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  In  South  Vietnam  wa.s  un- 
fortunately reduced  to  $55-inlllion  by  Con- 
gressional action. 

Obviously  we  will  a.s;;  for  more — the  pre- 
cise amount  we  have  not  yet  determined 
We  will  continue  to  push  for  the  *.300-in!l- 
Uon  that  we  have  asked  for.  and  Congre.s.s 
had  authorii^ed,  lor  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  pci^sibility  exists 
that  we  may  ask  for  more. 

3.  The  uill  to  resist 
Q  Mr.  Preside:!',  how  and  wiiy  did  the 
United  States  miscalculate  the  intentions. 
the  will  of  the  South  VieTn.'unese  to  resist? 
"i  A.  I  dont  believe  thai  we  miscalculated 
tfte  will  of  the  South  Vittnarnese  to  carry  on 
their  fi^^ht  for  tlieir  own  freedom.  There  were 
several  situations  that  developed  that  I  think 
got  beyond  the  control  of  the  Vietname.se 
people.  The  unilateral  military  decision  to 
withdraw  created  u  chaotic  situation  in  Viet- 


1  r.m    th.i,t    appears    to   have    biought    about 
ti-emendous  di-sorganizatlon. 

!  believe  that  the  will  of  the  South  Viet- 
nvmeie  people  to  fight  for  their  freedom  is 
btj't  evidtnced  by  the  fact  that  they  Ri"e 
fleeing  from  the  North  Vietnampse  nnd  that 
clearlv  is  an  Indication  they  don't  want  to 
live  ii'.rter  the  kind  of  government  that  ex- 
ist,5  in  North  Vietnam.  The  will  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  I  think,  still  exists. 
Thcv  wsni  freedom  under  a  diitcrent  kind  of 
g.jveri-ment  than  has  existed  In  North  Viei- 
II dm.  The  problem  is  how  to  organize  that 
will  under  the  traumatic  experiences  of  the 
pre.  ent. 

Q.  .\  ujiUteml  decision  by  whom? 
A   It  w.is  a  unil.iteral  decision  by  President 
Taleu  to  order  a  withdrawal  from  the  broad 
e.xpo-oil   areas   that   were   tuider   the   <"  >ntrol 
£•1   Tui;  Sciutli  Vietnamese  military. 
J.  Paris  Peace  Accord.i 
Q    Mr.  F'esidenr.  A.  Miss  Thoma.s. 
Q.   What   Is   your   response   to   the   Smiih 
Vletnanie=e    Ambassador     to     W.ishington's 
siatemejit  that  we  had  not  li\ed  up  to  the 
Paris  pe.^ce  accords  and  that  me  C^imnimiist 
ai-e  ".aler  allies? 

A.  X  won't  comment  on  hi.s  statement.  I 
nill  say  this,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
pe.'.tcdly  and  in  ma.ssive  effort  violated  the 
Pans  pe.ice  accord.  They  sent  Nonh  Viet- 
namese regular  forces  into  South  Vielsain  in 
rri<»--sive  numbers — I  think  around  150  to 
ITo.C'O  wtU-trained  Nor'h  Vietnamese  reg- 
ular forces  In  viol.ition  of  the  Pari-s  peace 
accord  moved  into  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  objected  to  that  violation.  I  still 
believe  that  the  United  States  in  this  case 
and  in  other  cases,  is  a  reliable  ally.  And  Al- 
tiiough  I'm  saddened  by  the  events  that 
we've  re.^d  about  and  .seen.  It's  a  tragedy  ini- 
bel.evable   in   its  ramifications. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  fnusira't'd  by  the 
action  of  the  Congress  in  not  I'esp.indlug  to 
some  of  the  i-equests  both  for  economic  and 
hximanitarian  and  military  assistance  in 
South  Vietn.im  and  I'm  frustrated  by  the 
limitations  that  were  placed  on  tne  chief  ex- 
ecutive over  the  last  two  years. 

But  let  mt  add  very  strongly  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  country  is  going  to  continue 
its  Ic^.dership.  We  will  stand  by  our  allies 
iind  I  specifically  warn  any  adver-.iry  they 
should  not  under  any  circtim.stances  feel  thai 
the  'ratedy  of  Vie' nam  is  an  indication  thai 
the  American  people  have  lost  their  will  or 
their  de.sire  to  .stand  up  for  freedom  any 
plice  in  the  world. 

We  re.i^  in  European  papers  to  the  effect 
that  Western  Etirope  ought  to  have  some 
questioiis.  Let  me  .say  to  our  Western  Euro- 
pean allies:  We're  going  to  stand  behind  our 
eommitments  to  N.iTO  and  we're  going  to 
s'aiid  behind  our  commltnienis  to  oihei  allies 
around  the  world  But  tiiere  ha.s  to  be  in  the 
minds  of  .some  people  a  feeling  that  maybe 
the  tr.i^iedy  of  Indochina  might  nlfect  our  re- 
lations with  their  cotintry.  I  i-epeat,  the 
United  States  Is  going  to  continue  its  lender- 
hip  a.'id  stand  by  it.s  allies. 
Q  Mr.  President.  Can  you  explain  why 
rif-iijent  Tliieu  without  close  military  ties 
its  allies  did  not  tell  you  what  he  was  going 
to  do  in  terms  of  the  retreat?  A.  I  think  the 
only  aiis.»  er  to  that  can  tome  from  President 
Thieu. 

5.  Threat  to  U.S.  srcurity 
Q  Mr.  Ford.  Recently  you  said  the  fall  of 
Cambodia  cotild  threaten  the  national  .se- 
curity t>f  this  country.  Considering  the  prob- 
able fall  of  South  Vietnam  to  Communist 
tones,  do  you  feel  that  will  threaten  our 
luiMonal  security  and  if  so.  how? 

A  At  the  moment  I  do  no-  anticipate  the 
iiill  of  South  Vietnam,  and  I  greatly  respect 
ai.d  admire  the  tremendous  fight  that  the 
Lovernnient  and  the  people  of  Cambodia  are 
jiiit!;n,i   t.p  against    ihe   insurgents   who   are 


trying  to  take  over  Cainbodia.  I  believe  that 
In  any  ca.se  where  the  United  S'atfs  doesn't 
live  up  to  Its  moral  or  treaty  ob!igatloi!s,  i- 
can't  help  but  have  an  adverse  Impact  on 
o'her  allies  we  have  around  the  world. 

Q.  Ai-e  you.  in  fact,  a  believer  oi  the 
d<iinino  theory  -if  Southeast  Asia  falls  then 
pc;haps  some  of  the  oth?^!-  countiics  in  'he 
Pftcii'ic  are  next? 

A.  I  believe  that  there  i.s  a  i,if.;r  d<  al 
of  ciedlbility  to  the  domino  t'ltory.  I  hope 
it  dot-n't  happen.  I  hope  that  other  conn- 
tries  In  Southeast  .Asia^Tliailaiid.  the 
Philippines- don't  misread  the  »\m)1  of  the 
Anierua>;  people  and  the  leadirship  of  this 
country  in  o  believiii'.:  that  vc're  going  to 
abandon  our  position  m  .SoutlKasi  Asia.  We 
itic  nor. 

But  I  do  know  from  ihe  -hlngs  I  read 
aii'l  the  messages  that  I  hear  'hat  some 
of  ihem  do  get  uneasy.  I  hope  and  trust  they 
btlie\e  me  when  I  .s.iv  we're  going  to  stand 
by  our  Hllies. 

6.  Aiiicriciiiiy  ill  Saigon 

Q.  Mr.  Pre--ident.  as  you  are  well  avac'. 
ineie  are  ubovu  7.000  Americans  still  In 
Saitron.  Tiiey  are  In  danger  not  only  from 
CoiniiiunUt  attack,  but  iroin  South  Vicf- 
imnie-e  reprisals.  There  are  reports  the  .Sfuitli 
Viet.iannse  are  in  a  bad  temper  tow  ar^i 
Americans.  Do  you  feel  that  uncier  the  V.ir 
Powers  .Alt  and  also  under  ihe  limitati-ns 
voted  hv  Con^iress  i.i  197;!  011  coinba'  ir 
Ainci  leans  in  Indoc'nina  that  von  could  sem' 
ti'orps  in  to  protect  those  Anuii;aiis.  luid 
would  you  if  It  came  to  that'.' 

A.  I  can  a.--ure  you  tliat  I  will  abide  totaih 
villi  the  War  Powers  Act  that  was  enacte  1 
by  the  Coiit'ress  several  years  ago.  At  the 
s'Uie  time.  I  likewise  a^ssnre  you  tliat  we 
nave  con'tngciicy  plans  to  meet  all  prob- 
Ur.is  Involvinu  evacuiilion  if  that  should  be- 
(•■.lUf  necessary.  At  thi-  point  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  .should  answer  speclllcally  how  thci;-c 
<  o'lllngencv  plaii.s  inighl  be  carried  out. 

Q,  Sir.  you  don't  want  to  talk  spe<  Ifically. 
Can  ypu  tell  us  however  if  you  do  believe 
tliat  you  do  have  the  authoritv  to  send  in 
troops.  'You're  i^.ol  saylne.  I  understard, 
whether  you  v.otild.  but  do  you  have  ilie 
iii'thority? 

A.  It's  my  interpret, iiion  of  tlmt  legisla'i<.i.i 
that  a  President  has  certaiii  limited  am  hoi - 
itv  to  protect  .American  lives  and  to  that  ov- 
ttni  I  will  u.se  that  law. 

r.  Rcdttipe  and  orpiians 

Q.  Mr.  President.  dt':-plte  your  st:il,e.r.cnt 
here  this  morning  at>oui  war  thi-re  appa-''ent- 
ly  is  a  lot  of  red  tape  in  Washinjjton.  A  Sa". 
Dlet'o  man  i^  trying  to  get  four  \'ietnainese 
cliiklren  out  of  that  country.  He  has  received 
hundreds  of  calls  from  people  all  over  tiie 
Western  Uni'ed  States  wanting  10  help,  cin 
adopt,  children.  But  despite  this  ouipouiing 
of  compassion  by  the  American  people  all  he 
tets  from  Washington  Is  "No  way."  There's 
nothliig  that  can  be  done.  Wliy  is  he  running 
into  this  problem  if  we're  trying  to  help? 

.\.  Haviiiti  had  some  experience  In  the  pa.-.t 
'.Mth  Federal  bureaucracy  when  we  had  a 
similar  problem  involving  Korean  orphans.  I 
understand  the  frustration  and  the  problems. 
But,  I  am  assured  that  all  bureaucratic  red 
tape  is  being  eliminated  to  the  maximum 
degree  and  that  we  will  make  a  total  effort, 
as  I  indicated  In  my  Opening  Statement,  to 
.see  to  it  that  South  Vietnamese  war  orphans 
are  brought  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  something  can  be  done 
1  KM  ore  it's  too  late  for  many  of  them? 

A.  I  can  only  say  we'll  do  what  has  to  be 
(lone,  what  can  be  done  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter. I  can't  guarantee  that  every  single  South 
Vietnamese  war  orphan  will  get  here  but  I 
<an  a.ssure  you  that  W'e  intend  to  do  every- 
thing possible  in  that  humanitarian  effort. 
8.  Action  Against  Inflation 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Gallup  Poll  shows 
that  a  verv  healthy  majority  of  the  Amer- 
Kiin    people-    fiO   per   <pnt    of    the   American 
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people — are  more  concerned  about  the  high 
cost  of  living  than  they  are  about  any  other 
issue.  Including  the  recession  and  Inter- 
i.,itlonal  developments. 

I  would  U'lie  to  ask  you  in  view  of  that  If 
CotigrtsE  does  not  respond  to  your  repeated 
anper.ls  to  hold  down  spending  and  not 
e:<re?d  a  level  that  would  produce  a  deficit 
I  i  SGO-billion.  if  they  don't  do  that  and 
C.o\enirafrit  borrowing  incrca-ses  to  cover 
the  deficit,  do  you  have  any  plan — is  there 
anything  you  can  plan  to  do  beyond  just 
the.se  appeals  to  Congrei^  -  to  prevent  a  re- 
-i.rt;ence  of  inffation? 

a".  As  I  clearly  indica.ed  l:\.-t  Saturday 
niuht  when  I  approved  the  Tux  Reduction 
At-^r,  I  have  drawn  the  line  on  additloiral 
Federal  spending.  That's  as  far  as  we  dare 
go:  If  we  go  be^yoi^d  that,  we  amplify  the 
potentialities  for  a  rerurgfiioe  of  double 
digit  inflation. 

I  hilend  to  appeal  to  tl.e  Congres,,  to  liold 
t!-»e  lid.  and  I  intend  to  appeal  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  get  their  menibers  of  Con- 
gress— Senators  ar-d  Cotigressmeti — to  stop 
comiitg  to  the  White  Iliiii.  e  with  one  spend- 
ing bill   after  another. 

in  addition.  I  in  a.-'riing  the  Cou'tress  to 
enact  a  provision  that  would  make  applicable 
for  fiscal  year  1976  the  Budget  Control  Act 
that  was  enacted  last  ycnr  by  the  Congress. 
Unf'.er  the  present  law,  the  Budget  Control 
Act  which  iorces  the  Congress  to  set  a  ceil- 
ing, doesn't  actually  come  Into  effect  \intil 
fiocal  year  1977.  It  seems  to  me.  in  the 
crisis  that  we  face  today,  tl.at  the  Congress 
ouuht  to  amend  the  Budget  Control  Act  and 
make  It  applicable  to  fiscal  year  1976  so  they 
will  impiise  on  themselves— the  individual 
n-.embers  of  Congres-s.  House  and  Senate — a 
spending  limitation. 

Now  titev're  going  throii,.;h  sort  of  a  prac- 
tice session  on  it,  I  wish  they  would  aban- 
don the  practice  session  and  get  down  to 
the  ball  game.  And  they  themselves  set  a 
.--pending  limit  at  the  le\cl  that  I  uidieated. 

Q.  What  I  asm  asking  yon,  Mr.  President, 
i.s  if  you  ha%e  any  strir.gs  to  yotir  bow  other 
than  these  Congressional  strings.  In  other 
word.:,  what  I'm  asking  you  is  do  you  have, 
do  yon  plan  any  executive  action  to  try  to 
curb  a  resurgence  or  prevent  a  resurgence 
of  inflation? 

A.  Well,  the  executive  actior-.^  v,  iU  be  di- 
rec'vives  to  the  various  department  of  the 
Government  to  limit  their  spending  even 
within  the  appropriated  amotints  that  Con- 
gress has  made  available.  We're  expecting 
every  department  to  spend  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  their  programs  on  their 
mandates,  and  this  includes  holding  the  line 
on  Federal  personnel,  11  includes  the  limi- 
tations, on  spending  for  anything  that  can- 
not be  Justified.  Under  tlie  law,  that's  the 
maximiitn  that  I  can  do  i'l  an  e::ccutl\e 
cr.pac'.ty. 

.9.  ResU/r.nr.on  0/  Tlnru 

Q.  Mr.  President.  If  It  would  alleviate  the 
refugee  problem  in  South  'Vietnam  and  bring 
about  something  of  a  temporary  cease-fire, 
would  you  urge  President  Thleu   to  resign? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  It's  my  prerogative 
to  tell  the  head  of  state  elected  by  the  people 
to  leave  office.  I  don't  believe  whether  It's 
one  head  of  state  or  another  makes  any 
difference  in  our  efforts  to  help  In  the  htx- 
nianltarlan  prograii. 

■We're  going  to  carry  It  on.  I  hope,  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  I  don't  think  It  appropriate 
lor  me  to  ask  him  under  these  circumstances 
to  resimi  and  I  don't  think  his  resignation 
would  have  any  significance  on  our  humant- 
larlan  efforts. 

10.  Victnn  iu\-<c  rejitgiwi 

Q.  Ill  that  regard,  arc  there  any  plans 
under  way  by  the  United  States  Goveriiment 
to  accept  large  numbers  of  Vietnamese  ref- 
tigees  In  this  country  other  than  the  2.000 
orphans  that  you've  talked  about? 


A.  'W^l,  ttnder  existing  law,  action  by  the 
Attorney  General  can  permit  refugees  v.ho 
are  fleeing  problems  In  their  own  country 
to  come  to  the  United  States,  This  authority 
was  u.sed  after  World  War  II.  This  authority 
was  used  after  the  Hungarian  invasion  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  this  authority  was  used 
on  a  number  of  other  occasions.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  that  authority  Is  being  exam- 
ined and  if  it  will  be  helpful.  I  ccrtr-.inly 
will  ppprove  It. 

11.  End  of  the  rrc.^^^ion 

Q.  Mr.  President,  wliat  Is  your  jnrtgmc-n: 
i-.ovv  on  when  you  expect  the  recession  to 
end  and  recovery  to  begin.  Is  it  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year  or  v.ill   it   be  later? 

A.  Our  best  Judgment  is  t'nat  the  rece.ssion 
will  turn  around  during  the  ihird  quarter 
of  this  calendar  year.  We  are  alreafly  seeing 
some  significant  chariges  in  that  statistics 
in  that  give  us  more  certain'^y  that  the  re- 
cession will  end  and  that  e'cnomic  recovny 
will  begin  in  the  third  qunrter  of  this  cal- 
endar year. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  its  v.iiar  t!;ose  si^ns  .ire. 
ple.ise.  sir? 

A.  Yes,  the  latest  report  shows  that  the— 
that  there  has  been  an  incieasc  in  the  order- 
ing of  mantifactured  gootis.  fne  first  time 
I  think  that  there's  been  an  increa.se  rather 
than  a  decrease. 

Interest  rates  are  droppi.ig.  More  money 
for  borrowers  is  being  made  available.  Tlie 
inflation  is  receding — or  at  least  the  rite 
of  Inflation  is  receding.  As  of  tiie  last  report 
it  would  amiualize  at  about  72  per  cent 
contrasted  with  12  or  13  per  cent  rate  ot 
inflation. In  ie74.  If  we  add  up  all  these 
various  economic  indicators,  it  does  show 
that  the  recession  is  receding  and  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  get  better  in  the  t'n.rd 
quarter  of  1974 — of  1975.  excuse  me. 
12.  Campaign  and  Candidate.^ 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  line  with  the  .spend- 
ing question,  last  year  when  yoti  campaigned 
in  California  you  asked  voters  to  help  defeat 
the  Big  Spenders  in  C.ingrcss,  and  if  they 
happened  to  be  Republicans,  well,  so  be  it. 
Do  you  plan  to  tise  the  same  rliilosop'ny  in 
campaigning  next  year,  and  to  the  ex'cut 
that  you  will  openly  cainpa'gn  against  Re- 
publicans whose  phlirsophies  cr  policies  may 
contradict  yours,  and  If  so,  how  docs  this  fit 
with  your  statement  that  the  Republican 
party  is  broad  enough  for  all  viev.-s? 

A."  I  expect  to  be  campaigning  verv  hard 
for  my  own  re-election  or  election  in  1976. 
I  will,  of  cour!5e,  urge  that  voters  In  every 
state  support  those  candidates  who  believe 
as  I  do  that  we've  got  to  hold  the  line  on  aid 
restrain  excessive  Federal  spending.  My  en- 
thusiasm for  an  Individual  candidate  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  his  strong  support  for 
my  policy  of  fiscal  restraint,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  pass  Judgment  today  on  individuals, 
whether  In  one  party  or  another. 

Q.  Does  this  mean,  then,  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  during  the  campaigst  you 
could  come  out  openly  in  support  of  a  Demo- 
crat as  opposed  to  a  Republican? 

A.  I  believe  In  the  need  for  the  country  to 
have  Individual  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  who  believe  that  these  massive  Fed- 
eral spending  programs  are  bad  for  .Amoric.i. 
and  I  certainly  will  look  with  favor  on  any- 
one who  believes  as  I  do  that  we  cannot 
spend  ourselves  into  prosperity;  a  tax  cut  ao- 
proach  Is  a  far  better  way.  and  that  massive 
spending  programs  are  not  good  for  Amerlcii 
13.  Crime  and  Politics 

Q.  Mr.  President,  yoti  now  head  an  Admin- 
istration which  came  to  power  on  a  strong 
law  atid  order  platform,  but  the  crime  r.-.te 
since  1969  has  done  nothing  but  go  up  aid 
the  statistics  Include  crimes  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Government,  and  my  question  is 
whether  you  think  It  would  be  fair  for  ti.e 
Democrats  to  charge  that  this  Administra- 
tion Is  soft  on  crime  or  at  least  is  incapable 
of  dealing  with  the  problem? 

A.  Well,  unfortunntely  for  the  ci   at'ry.  tl  t- 


crime  rate  ha.s  been  Ir.crcasing  for  xhe  lost 
10  or  15  years,  whether  it  was  under  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration  under  President  Ker- 
nedy  or  President  Johiuson.  or  except  for  I 
think  one  year  under  the  f  riner  President. 
the  crime  rate  has  been  gviii.g  up.  I  c'.or'i 
think  it's  a  partisan  Issue. 

It's  my  iadgment  that  we  have  to  taaxiini''e 
our  effort,  the  Federal  Government,  the 
state  govenim!?r.t  and  local  units  •  f  govern- 
ment, to  try  and  have  troper  enforcement  c: 
the  law.  which  includes  the  prosecution  r 
people  v.ho  violate  the  law.  and  I  can  onlv 
Eussure  you  that  10  the  ex'ent  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  something  about  It.  •,,- 
this  Administration,  will  do  It. 

The  fi-.cts  c  f  life  are  that  most  law  enforce- 
ment Is  the  locul  responsibility.  Now.  through 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  sending  for 
the  last  several  years  around  S800-million  to 
help  local  units  of  government,  state  units 
of  government  In  the  ttpcrc.ding  of  their  law 
enfor:'emcnt  capability,  helping  police  de- 
partments, helping  sheriiT  departments,  help- 
ing the  courts,  and  we'll  continue  to  do  it. 
Bttt  the  principal  responsibilitv  rests  at  the 
lo-al  l?vcl. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  spend  any  more 
money  ur.der  your  prt>pcs;t!ci'i  that  the  line 
has  lu  he  drawn  somewhere  en  fighting  the 
crime  problem?  A  I  think  in  the  budget  that 
I  submitted  t'lere  1«  ample  monev  for  a  fed- 
eral eiVort  to  carry  out  the  Feder.il  role  in  t'ne 
;  re:\  of  law  enforcement.  Q  Thank  you. 
tS  Curbs  on  War  rovers  Act 
Q.  Mr.  President,  you  spoke  a  fev«.-  minutes 
;  .^o  .i';jout  being  frustrated  by  the  Uiiiit-atious 
tf  ti.e  War  Powers  Act.  If  it  were  not  forbid- 
den now,  would  you  like  to  send  .American 
piaacs  and  naval  forces,  and  possibly  ground 
forces,  into  Vietnam  to  try  to  turn  tlie  siiua- 
i  ion  around .' 

A.  I  have  said  that  there  are  no  plans 
whataoever  for  U.S.  military  mvclvement  in 
Vietnam.  On  the  other  "nand.  I  think  history 
d  )c=  prove  that  If  a  chief  executive  has  a 
pi'icntial.  it  to  some  extent  is  a  dcteri'cnt 
iigainst  aggressors. 

Q.  So  th:it  is  your  frv.stratic.n.  be'.ause  you 
do  not  have  that  power  to  at  least  threaten 
the  possibility?  A.  I  didn't  u.se  the  word 
■threaten."  I  said  the  potential,  for  power 
I  till  Ilk  over  I  lie  years  has  indicated  that  that 
pttJatial  is  a  deterrent  against  aggression  by 
me  couniry  against  another. 

15.  Planf!  for  Primaries 
Q.  Mr.  President.  In  view  of  ti-,e  posslole 
primary  entries  by  Governor  Reagan  and  per- 
li.Tps  Governor  Thompson  in  New  Hampshire, 
v.oiiId  you  be  good  enough  to  discuss  your 
o-.cn  timet  ii'ole.  When  will  you  set  up  your 
cornmittee  speclflcr.r.y  anti  can  you  also 
tell  u.s  do  you  plan  to  enter  any  primaries 
yourself  or  to  a  stand-in  candidate  .' 

A.  Vv'e  haven't  denned  our  precise  timetable 
r.or  our  nr.Tlse  plans  for  the  pre-co.nvention 
campaicn.  We  I're  In  the  process  of  putting 
:,>gf"her  cttr  tlnietable  and  our  plan,  I  have 
sate!  repeatedlv  that  I  intend  to  be  a  candt- 
di^te,  but  I  have  made  no  categorical  an- 
lomiccments  to  that  effect.  But  tlie  matter  is 
r..n  being  neglected. 

11'.    U'ltrrcn    Coinmis-^ion    Report 

Q  Mr.  President.  In  light  of  current  ccn- 
ccrns  regarding  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  recent  showings  of 
the  Zapruder  films,  do  you  stiU  have  the 
same  confidence  in  the  tmdlng  o:  the  War- 
ren Commission  that  you  had  as  a  inemocr 
01  tliat  Commission? 

A.  I  think  you'd  have  10  read  very  care- 
fully what  the  Warren  Coniniiaslon  said  and 
I  as  a  member  of  the  Warren  Commission 
helped  to  participate  in  the  drafting  of  the 
language.  We  said  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
was  the  assassin  We  said  that  the  commis- 
sion had  fctmd  no  evidence  of  a  conspiracy, 
foreign  or  domestic  Those  words  were  very 
carciuUy  drafted 
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And  so  far  I  liave  seen  no  evidence  that 
\>  onld  dispute  the  coiichisinns  to  whi<-h  we 
innie.  We  were  most  careful  because  In  1963 
and  '6i.  when  we  most  carefiilly  analyzed 
all  the  evidence  available  there  was  none 
lu  the  involvement  of  an\body  or  anvV)ody 
..o  a  yronp  in  the  assassinuiioa.  It  s  my  un- 
(lorstMnding  that  t'le  Rockefeller  Commis- 
sion may  if  the  facti;  seem  to  Justify  it.  take 
11  look  at  it — the  problems— and  I  stispect 
I  hat  the  Honse  and  Senate  Committees  that 
.ire  currently  investigntitig  C.I. A.  hl.siory 
:n:iy  do  the  same. 

But  the  commission  w?s  right  when  it 
made  its  determination  and  it  was  acciuate 
at  least  to  thi.s  point  and  I  want  to  re- 
emphasi/e  that  as  to  the  evidence  thpi  we 
«aw. 

17.  77(f  Z.ivs.v(>n  of  Viflnii'n 
Q.  Mr.  President,  some  people  are  s;iymg 
this  week  that  de.>;pue  all  our  massive  aid 
m  Vietnam  and  all  the  lives  that  were  lost 
there,  that  the  whol3  thing  has  come  to 
nothing.  Now  how  do  you  feel  about  this 
and  do  you  think  there's  any  lesson  to  be 
learned  in  what's  been  happening  over 
'here'? 

A.  I  believe  th»t  the  program  of  the  pre- 
vious four  or  five  Presidents — President  Ken- 
iiedv.  President  Johnson.  President  Nixon 
and  myself — were  aimed  in  the  riyht  direc- 
tion. That  we  should  help  iho.se  people  who 
:ue  willing  to  fight  for  freedom  for  ihein- 
seives.    That    was   a    sound    policy. 

Unfortunately,  events  that  were  beyoiid 
our  control  as  a  country  have  made  It  i>ppear 
that  the  policy  w:is  wrong  I  still  believe  that 
policy  was  right  if  the  United  States  had 
carried  It  otit  as  we  promised  to  do  at  the 
f\me  of  the  Paris  peace  accords,  where  we 
promised  with  the  signing  of  the  Fans  peace 
accords  that  we  wotUd  make  military  hard- 
ware available  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment on  a  replacement,  one-for-one  basis. 
Unfortiuia'elv  we  did  not  carry  otit  that 
IM-nmlse. 

i.l.  The  role  of  Congre*-i 
Q.  .^le  voii  blaminj?  CoiipTe.ss  for  this  then? 
A.  I  tiiii  not  ar,Eesslng  the  blame  on  enyone. 
Ihe  facts  are  that  in  fiscal  year  1974  there 
was  a  substantial  reducrion  made  by  the 
Coni:ress  in  tlie  amount.s  of  military  equlp- 
metii,  requested  for  Vietnam. 

In  fiscal  year  1975.  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  AdminLstratlon  asked  for  51.400-biillon 
in  militarv  assistance  for  South  Vietnam. 
Con^re.ss  put  a  ceiling  of  SI -billion  on  it  and 
actually   appropriated   only   »>700-million. 

Tho.-e  are  the  facts.,  i  think  it's  up  to  the 
.Aiiiericaii  pe<'ple  to  pass  judgment  on  who 
'vas  at-  fault,  or  where  the  blame  may  rest, 
rhat  s  a  current  ludgment.  I  think  historians 
in  the  fu'ure  will  write  who  was  to  blame  In 
this  tragic  situation,  but  the  American  people 
ought  to  know  the  facts,  and  the  facts  are 
as  I've  indicated. 

I  think  it  s  a  great  tragedy,  what  we're  see- 
ing in  Vietnam  today.  I  think  it  could  have 
been  avoided  But  I'm  not  going  to  point  a 
linger,  the  Aniencan  people  will  make  that 
Judgment.  I  think  its  more  important  for 
me  and  the  American  people— and  the  Con- 
gress— in  the  weeks  and  mouths  ahead  to 
do  what  we  can  to  v.ork  lO'-ether  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  future. 

And  that's  what  I  intend  to  do  and  I'll  go 
more  than  halfway  with  the  Congress  in 
seeking  to  achieve  that  result.  I  think  we 
ha'e  the  capability  In  America.  I  think  we 
have  the  will  to  overcon;e  what  appears  to 
be  a  disaster  in  Sovithea,st  Asia.  To  the  extent 
that  I  can,  I  hope  to  give  that  leadership. 
19.  55.000  American  lives 
Q.  Mr.  President.  Regardless  of  what  caused 
it.  it  seems  apparent  that  for  the  first  time 
111  our  nation's  history  the  enemy  is  about 
to  •Ain  a  war  where  Americans  fought  and 
died.  Do  you  think  that  those  55.000  lives 
were  wasted? 

A.  I  don't  think  they  were  wasted  pro- 
vidi!ig  the  United  Stuies  had  carried  out  the 


solemn  commitments  that  were  made  in 
Paris  at  the  time  American  righting  was 
stopped  in  South  Vietnam,  at  a  time  wlien 
the  agreement  provided  that  all  of  our  troops 
snould  be  withdrawn,  that  all  of  our  P.O.W  s 
.-.iunild  be  returned.  If  we  had  earned  out  the 
commitmcnl,s  thai  were  made  al  that  time, 
the  tra'.ic  sacrifices  thai  were  miide  bv 
many — those  who  were  killed,  ih^.-^e  v. ho 
were  wounded — would  not  have  been  In  vain. 
But  when  I  «ee  us  not  carrying  throut?!!,  then 
it  raises  a  quite  different  question. 

Q.  Is  that  a  yes.  then,  sir? 

A.  I  still  think  there's  an  opportunity  to 
salvage  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  and  If  wc 
.salvage  it  giving  the  South  Vietnamese  an 
opportunity  to  fight  for  their  freed;iin.  which 
I  think  they  are  a;i.xiou.s  to  do  if  given  an 
honest  opportunity,  then  there  is,  there  wa.s 
not.  a  .sacrifice  that  wn.s  Innpprnpriaie  or 
unwise. 

vn.   Wortd  Sil  nation 

Q.  Good  HflernrKin,  Mr.  Pi'estdeui  A.  G.u.d 
Mternooii. 

Q.  In  ft  .=  pee..-!h  you're  goin;;  to  deli'. cr  here 
in  Siiti  Diego  this  afternoon  you  warn  again'^ 
latulism,  despair  atid  the  prophets  of  dooni; 
and  yet  as  I  look  b.Tck  over  the  puat  eight 
moil. lis  or  a  year — I  don't  mean  lo  suggest 
that  these  are  any  way  your  responslljiliiy 
or  fault— I  have  a  laundry  li»t  which  cites 
PcrtugHl  as  having  a  Leftist  government 
raising  serious  questions  about  its  future 
in  NATO:  Greece  and  Turkey  are  al  each 
other's  throat  threatening  the  the  southern 
flank  of  that  alliance.  We're  familiar  tlml 
Sei-retary  Kissinger's  mission  failed  In  peace 
tfilks  with  Egypt  and  Israel,  and  we  don't 
need  to  ichash  the  situation  in  Camljodia 
.vu'l  South  Vietnam. 

That  being  the  case,  sir,  how  cnu  you 
.-;ay  that  the  world  outloo!:,  and  particul.u-ly 
as  voii  address  it  in  your  speech  next  week 
on  the  State  of  the  World  is  anything  hut 
bleak  for  the  United  States  when  many  ol 
the  miutI^es  which  I  cited  are  actually  plifi- 
es  lor  the  Soviets? 

A.  The  speech  that  I'm  giving  lo  Congress 
and  to  the  American  people  next  week  will 
drp.l  with  many  of  the  problents  that  y(ju 
h.TVc  raised. 

I  thlulc  we  do  face  a  crisis,  biit  I  fm  op- 
tiiiiistic  that  If  Ihe  Congress  Joins  mc  and 
if  tiie  American  people  support  the  Con- 
gress and  me  as  President  we  can  overcome 
tliose  diiticuliles.  We  can  play  a  con.structive 
role  in  Portugal,  not  Interfering  with  their 
internal  decisions,  but  Portugal  Is  an  im- 
portant ally  in  Western  Europe.  We  can  find 
ways  to  solve  the  problem  In  Cyprus  and 
hopefully  keep  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
strong  ft.id  viable  members  of  NATO. 

We  can.  despite  the  difficulties  that 
iri-nspired  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  last 
several  weeks,  find  a  way  to  keep  a  peace 
movement  moving  in  that  very  volatile  area 
It  may  mean — it  probably  does — that  we  will 
have  to  take  the  problem  to  Geneva.  I  would 
have  preferred  it  otherwise.  But  the  facts  are 
that  if  Congress,  tlie  American  people  and 
the  President  work  together — and  I  expect 
they  will — then  in  my  Judgment  tho.^e  dis- 
appointments can  become  pluses. 

O.  Bui  sir,  voii  can  cite  any  specUic  rea- 
sons  for   the   optimism    you   expressed? 

A.  The  historical  character  of  the  American 
Ihe  histriricul  character  of  ihe  .Xniericnn 
people.  Thai's  the  main  ingredient  It  Is  my 
Judgment  It  will  take  Americans  from  the 
disappointments  of  the  pre.sent  to  the  op- 
timism of  tlie  future. 

Q.  Tiiank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield, 
if  he  so  desi;t,,  to  the  distingui.shfd 
I'.mioi'  Senator  from  Kan.sa.s. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  .share  the 
thought.s  e.xpres.sed  by  the  di- tmgui.shed 
maionty  leader.  La.si  week  I  .said  that  it 
i.s  time  for  rea.s.ses.sment  in  Indochina.  I 
did  not  make  it  a.s  broad  as  tlic  distla- 


guislifd  ma.iority  leader,  but  perhap.s  it 
is  time  for  a  reassessment  of  oni'  entire 
forrien  policy. 

I  do  believe  thnt  we  still  have  .some 
obim.Uion  in  Soiitlieast  Asia.  Certainly. 
I  do  n.ot  b'ame  Cnneress:  and  I  agrci.' 
witii  the  liisiinuiiished  Senraor  from 
Michifian.  in  that  I  belie\'e  his  remarks, 
in  tlio  piopjr  context,  induaie  that  we 
need  lo  woilc  together.  Ceit.iinl.\'.  the 
President  demonstrated  his  v  illingni->s 
to  work  together  witii  Congress  in  .sign- 
ing the  tax  bill  on  la.st  Saturday — one 
(hat  I  believed  lie  should  sign  and  one 
that  had  many  bad"  provision.s.  In  any 
e.ent.  the  President  indicated  and  dem- 
oii'-trated  at  that  time  a  willingne.s.s  t) 
v  ovk  V.  i*  h  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  liie  riish  to  hi.) 
un.se  lefti'-'ees.  we  not  find  ourselves  in 
a  position,  periiaps.  of  promi.siiv;  ni'l- 
lioti.s  lor  surrender  but  not  1  ceni  loi- 
ii'oedoni.  In  my  \iev.  theie  still  is  .so  ne 
obligation,  and  I  could  not  care  less  ato  .t 
Irerident  Thieu  or  any  other  leader  i'l 
Southeast  Asia.  There  arc  lileialiy  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  looked  at  tiiis 
countiy  over  the  years  for  freedom  and 
for  siipport.  Whether  or  not  lecaust  of 
biid  leader,>hip.  it  is  true  tiie  South  Vut- 
nanicse  hate  ab.Tndoned  weapons  lh-it 
may  l:e  valued  at  nculy  a  billion  dolhu--, 
maybe  less.  ma>be  more;  but  that  In  it- 
self .~hould  not  be  .iustification.  nnr 
.siiould  the  hiL'k  of  leadership  in  Cam- 
bodia or  Soutli  Vietnam  be  lustificaiioii 
101  turning  our  backs  as  an  ally  on  18  lo 
25  million  people — if  both  countries  are 
considered— people  wlio  want  freedom, 
who.  iff  effect,  are  voting  with  their  lec-t 
wh<.n  they  flee  the  Communist  on- 
slauulii:  who  are  symbolizing  a'ld  dcin- 
cMi.^trating  to  Anicrica  and  tlie  woriii  ih.;t 
they  want  ireedom.  I  am  ceit.;in  that 
tiie  n'iaiority  leader  ;.nared  tiuit  geiuial 
view  in  his  .statement.  In  my  view,  that  is 
the  proper  approach  that  we  .should  take 
as  a  Contiiess.  tlie  proper  apiu'or.ch  thai 
the  Pi-esident  should  take  in  reviewiiig 
aird  rea.ssessint:  the  entire  tragedy,  as  it 
is — and  it  is  a  tragedy — in  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  is  my  iiopc  that  in  the  c  omiivj,'  weeks, 
as  we  really  address  our.selves  to  this 
matter,  as  tiie  distinguished  maiority 
leader  has  indicated,  we  siiouId  in  the 
process  keep  one  thin^  in  miiul.  as  a 
|irioiity  matter,  ihat  is  that  tiiere  is  some 
obligaiion.  Con.^ire.^s  certainly.  o\er  the 
years,  in  appropriatint;  nearly  Sl.sn  bil- 
litm.  has  demon -irated  ii.^  wilhngne.s.s — 
or  maybe  its  folly — in  tlie  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia.  PiUt  at  the  .same  tim?, 
Congress.  I  think  with  this  Senator  par- 
ti, ipatint,  in  .some  of  those  actions,  has 
m.utc  it  rather  difficult  for  the  execuii\e 
branch,  and  precisely  the  President,  ic- 
gardles.s  of  party,  to  make  anv  appropri- 
ate response.  I  do  not  suggest  by  tliat 
intervening  in  smy  way  at  any  time  in  the 
future  in  Southea  .t  Asia.  The  President's 
options  are  limited. 

Our  obligation  is  enormou-.  As  tiie  dis- 
tinrsuished  maiority  leader  indicated,  the 
only  way  lo  come  to  pi'ii).--  with  it  is  to 
V  01  k  to'-:ether. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.-i- 
('eni,  I  wish  to  contiiatulate  the  distin- 
guished ma.iority  leader  on  his  very 
even-tempered,  reasonable  statenynt.  I 
agree    wi'li    hin;    tiu't    t!i<-.e    is   enough 
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bhine  to  go  around  t'.r.ii  chat  there  Is  a 
lesponsibihty  upon  both  Congress  and 
Lhe  Executive  to  cooperate  in  dealing 
v.ith  the  problems  that  confront  our 
;  nuntry  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

I  would  want  to  cxpre-.-  the  hope,  how- 
.tcr,  that  the  tendeniv  on  the  part  of 
ome.  in  the  face  of  tragic  events  in 
South  Vietnam,  to  place  blame  upon 
Congress — in  veiled  and  sometimes  not 
too  veiled  attempt — wo'uld  come  to  an 
end.  I  do  not  think  lliat  it  can  be  reason- 
ably stated,  or  reasonablv  oelieved.  that 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
S300  million,  in  addition  to  the  $700  mil- 
lion that  has  already  been  appropriated 
lor  1975  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
would  have  prevented  the  debacle,  the 
panic,  and  tlie  retreat  from  the  central 
highlands  and  oth.er  towns  and  cities 
to  the  north  thereof,  that  has  occurred. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  rould  be  reason- 
ably believed  by  the  peoj^Ie  of  this  coim- 
try  or  the  people  oi  fh.e  o.-orld  that  $3C0 
million  more  would  have  prevented 
the  South  Vietname-e  from  cutting  and 
running,  and  abandoning  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  militarv  eCjUipment  sup- 
plied by  the  ta.xpayers  of  this  country— 
which  included  not  only  ammunition 
and  firearms,  but  also  JOil  to  300  helicop- 
ters and  fixed  whi;:;  aircrslt.  which  can 
now  be  used  by  the  Noitli  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viettors  au.rm-t  the  Soutii 
Vietnamese. 

I  think  that  -.'hen  'he  lacts  are  being 
laid  out  on  the  record,  thev  ought  all  to 
be  laid  out — not  .just  in  part — for  the 
people  to  make  a  rea.^oi'.ed  and  unbiased 
.judgment  of  the  situation.  People  cannot 
escai>e  the  knowledge  that  over  SI  billion 
worth  of  American  equipment  w as  aban- 
doned by  the  South  Vietnamese  in  their 
flight ;  that  President  Thieu  made  his 
decision  unilaterally  without  con.sulting 
our  Government:  th.u  it  came  without 
v  lulling  to  our  Goternment.  as  Presi- 
dent Ford  pointed  out:  and  that  inade- 
quate preparations  had  been  made  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  leadership  for  the  re- 
treat of  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
from  the  central  highlands  and  the 
northern  coastal  citie.-. 

Three  hundred  million  dollars  can 
never  instill  willpo'ter.  determination, 
discipline,  and  spirit  in  any  i>eople.  There 
is  no  substitute  lor  .-trong.  capable  lead- 
ership, and  money  .vill  not  provide  it. 
The  people  should  al.-o  be  made  aware 
that  it  was  not  until  April  1  that  the  last 
S175  million  of  that  STOO  million  was 
obligated  by  the  Administration  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  stop  this 
business  of  pointing  the  finger  of  blame 
at  Congress.  He  has  not  been  really  too 
subtle:  the  message.  I  tiiink.  gets  across 
to  some  of  us  a.-<  to  '.'here  the  blame  is 
sought  to  be  placed. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  blame,  though,  as 
the  distinguished  majorit.i-  leader  has 
stated,  there  is  plenty  of  that  to  go 
around.  Congress  has  done  its  duty.  This 
Nation  has  lived  up  to  us  commitments 
ev(  rywhere  in  the  world. 

Sometimes  commitment.s  are  invented 
by  tlie  administration  where  no  commit- 
ir.ent,s  in  fact  exist,  and  then  Congress  Is 
blamed  for  not  keeping  those  "commit- 
ments," 

I  would  hope  also  that  the  United  Na- 
uons  would  do  something.  I  think  it  is 


disgraceful  that  the  United  Nations  has 
not  remonstrated  against  the  violations 
of  the  peace  accords,  I  think  the  United 
Natioits  and  other  comitries  of  the  world 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  humanit.irian 
effort  to  help  the  refugees  and  orphan 
children.  The  United  States  bore  almo'^t 
the  whole  burden  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  for  many  years  in  an  effort  to 
give  the  South  Vietnamese  an  op!;orLu- 
nity  to  defend  themselves,  and  they  hate 
now  abandoned  t'lree-fouitr.s  of  the 
country  to  the  Communists  almost  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  I  wotiki  hope  tltat  the 
United  States  would  not  now  have  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  the  humanitaiian 
effort  that  needs  to  go  foiwaid  to  bring 
some  succor  and  relief  to  tiie  defensele.ss 
and  distraught  civilian  refugees,  who 
have  been  run  over  by  the  elite  military 
per.sonr.el  in  their  wild  .scr.inible  to  get 
out  01  the  way  of  the  appro:tcnit'.g  Nuriii 
Vietnamese  and  to  get  on  th.e  planes,  tiie 
helicopters,  and  tie  roarU  leading  to 
South  Vietn.am. 

I  would  hope  also  that  th<'  White  House 
and  the  Congress  might  cooperate  and 
join  together  in  dealing  with  tlie  internal 
problems  of  this  country  that  impinge  on 
foreign  policy.  What  I  am  talking  about 
are  the  energy  shortfall  and  the  eco- 
nomic problems  that  confront  or.r  coun- 
try. Because  if  thf  Nation  is  strong  at 
home,  it  will  be  strong  abroad.  And  its 
influence,  if  it  is  strong  at  home,  will 
benefit  not  only  itself,  but  al.-o  the  world. 

J.ir.  LONG.  Mr.  Pre-^ider.t.  will  the 
Senator  vield"? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
mv  .s  minutes  are  up.  I  yield  the  rtoor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  older,  th-ere  \'.  ill 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  ol 
routme  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  mhiutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  P:t-  duU. 
I  seek  recognition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  \y:o  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Pie-ideiU. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  d-.srtt'.guished 
Senctor  from  Louisiana 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  looking  at 
this  matter  in  perspective,  'here  have 
been,  not  just  one  President,  but  a  num- 
ber of  Presidents  who  leit  they  could 
pursue  a  high-minded  iwlicy  of  making 
the  United  States  the  policeman  for  the 
whole  world.  They  felt  that  they  could 
commit  tliLs  Nation  to  help  defend  al- 
most every  government  on  this  planet 
that  did  not  want  to  be  ri.led  by 
communism. 

The  American  people  .-imi)iy  i\ie  ii<>t 
willing  to  do  what  that  pohcy  would 
require  any  longer.  They  have  been 
pressed  as  far  as  they  are  willing  to  go. 
I  believe  we  should  recognize  that  this 
Nation  is  overextended  and  overcom- 
mitted,  and  if  the  rest  of  tlie  world 
does  not  know  that  now.  it  is  time  that 
as  least  we  recognize  it  and  face  uv>  to 
that  fact. 


The  Ameiican  people,  when  attacked.  . 
will  fight.  If  tliey  are  fully  convinced  that 
their  vital  interests  are  at  stake,  litc 
will  fight.  But  the  idea  that  the  freedom 
and  the  future  of  the  Unitec!  States  i'v^ 
at  .-take  in  all  areas,  including  those 
Ijoiiits  as  far  aw;\v  from  the  tcrriitJiA  ol 
tl-.o  United  States  as  one  can  go  on  the 
uth*,!'  side  of  this  planet,  is  not  a  policv 
that  the  peoj;le  of  the  Uiiited  States  will 
fontinue  to  uplioltl.  They  are  not  wiiiir.'^ 
to  iia'vc  their  sons  killed  in  foreign  wars 
wliei'f  they  do  nut  ieel  our  \iti'l  interests 
are  -at  slakf-. 

Or.e  can  call  t!us  isclationisin.  but  the 
likc-iihood  that  the  American  ptople  can 
be  persuaded  tiiat  their  sons  r-hould  go 
.'■broad  and  fight  wars  that  are  none  of 
our  making,  to  settle  issues  and  contro- 
versies all  over  tins  world,  is  no  longft 
tile  case.  Our  people  ".ill  not  permit  tin- 
United  States  to  play  that  role.  There- 
fore no  American  Prc'-idera  should  thirk 
iu-  can  lead  this  Nation  into  more  Koi'ea-. 
more  Vietnams.  or  more  foreign  wars  not 
ot  our  making. 

As  I  have  stated,  if  attacked  the  people 
of  this  Nation  will  fight,  and  make  what- 
ever saciifires  are  neces.'-ary.  But  the  idea 
of  dealing  ourselves  a  hand  m  whatetei' 
•' .ir  bipak.s  out  around  this  planet,  and 
i lying  CO  be  policemen  for  the  whole 
w  ;;rld.  is  sometliing  the  America  a  licople 
ha.e  had  a  taste  of.  and  they  want  to 
more  of  it. 

The  American  people  have  not  nece- 
.-arily  been  abused:  they  ha\e  just  been 
overused  in  this  !.■>  pe  of  endeavor.  The- 
want  no  more  of  it.  and  any  President 
would  tio  well  to  recognize  how  tiie  peoijle 
leel. 

>!;'.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  liiai.U  tlu- 
Si  ;.ator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
comments  of  the  Members  ol  the  Sen- 
ate in  reference  to  tlie  possible  further 
polarization  between  the  administration 
and  Congress.  I  tliink.  tend  to  further 
focus  our  attention  on  the  possibility  oi 
confrontation.  Such  an  outcome  would 
not  benefit  the  administration  or  Con- 
gresss  and.  certainly,  would  not  be  oi 
benefit  to  die  American  people. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Members  oi  tlii^ 
bocty — including  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  who  has  been  speaking — have, 
during  the  period  of  the  several  da.\  s  wc 
liave  been  in  recess,  had  the  opportu- 
nity and  responsibility  to  listen  ver'. 
carefully  to  our  constituencies.  Thev  are 
concerned  men  and  women,  younger  men 
and  women  especially.  They  talked  with 
me  during  these  few  days  and,  as  late 
as  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  our  State, 
and  I  am  sure  Senator  Byrd  can  join  in 
this  thought  that  I  express.  These  j)er- 
sons  are  questioning^more  than  they 
have  e\er  questioned — the  ad\isability 
of  further  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  a  variety  of  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, particularly,  military  a,ssistance. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ha- 
said,  we  ha\e,  in  essence,  spread  our  le- 
sources  very  thin  o'.er  a  wide  area  of 
tlie  earth.  Our  Nation  has  been  so  ex- 
tended that  with  the  deteiioration  in 
events  far  away  from  our  shores  there 
comes  the  realization  that  much  of  that 
money  which  lias  been  provided — and 
much  of  the  effort  in  which  we  were 
well-intentioned — has  not  produced  the 
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nffumalive   result   we   desired.    Rather, 
there  have  been  negative  results. 

I  am  especially  gratified  today  that  my 
colleague  from  We.st  Virginia.  Senator 
Ryrd.  has  brought  into  this  discu<:sion 
the  failure  in  part  of  tlie  United  Na- 
tions through  Secretary  General  Kurt 
W^ldJieini  and  through  the  Hit'h  Com- 
inis.sioner  for  Refugees,  to  give  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  of  human  suffering 
in  South  Vietnam.  There  is  the  desire 
for  understanding,  for  compassion  and 
aid  from  the  American  people  \".hen  we 
are  faced  with  such  a  tragic  situation 
involving  millions  and  m.iHicns  of  people 
w  ho  have  been  ra'  aged  by  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  an  attempt  to  withdraw  from 
respon.sibility  as  a  Nation  and  a  people 
when  we  call  upon  the  United  Nations, 
representing  practifallv  all  of  tiie  coun- 
tries and  peopk-'s  of  the  Earth,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  hiimanitarian  relief  effort 
in  Scuth  Vietnam  th.\t  I  have  mentioned. 
Tile  U.N.  should  inofar  as  possible,  give 
lur/ens  of  security,  provide  medical  aid 
and  food  to  those  suffering  in  this  war- 
torn  area.  In  a  sense,  this  is  practicing 
what  the  Prince  of  Peace  spoke  about  so 
manv.  many  years  ago  in  the  histoiy  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  President,  lat  v^z'/i  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  urging  him  to  call 
rn  the  United  I^'atlons  to  coordinate  a 
cooperative  international  effort  so  that 
all  countries  which  are  members  of  that 
organization  might  participate  in  pro- 
grams of  aid  for  refugees  and  war 
victims.  I  indicated  to  the  President  that 


gui.shed  Senator  from  Louisiana  ha'^ 
mentioned  a  very  real  problem,  and  I 
do  not  think  he  intended  to  infer  that 
President  Ford  his  indicated  any  fur- 
ther intervention  ni  Southea.'^t  Asia.  In 
fact,  I  said  earlier  that  I  do  nut  thin!; 
thi^t  is  comprehended;  it  is  not  going  to 
hapiien.  and  I  am  certain  that  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  Senator  from  Loui  i- 
ana. 

But  I  do  believe  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress should  be  blamed  or  not  blamed  or 
j'jji'cd  or  not  judged  may  depend  on 
what  we  do  in  the  next  30  to  45  dtys. 
The  easy  cour.^e  is  to  tall:  about  hu- 
manitarian aid  in  as.sisting  rcfugoes.  But 
there  comes  a  time  for  realism.  If  there 
is  no  government  in  South  Vietnam  I  am 
not  c;rt2in  ju-t  how  v.e  are  goin';  to 
administer  aid.  whether  it  be  humani- 
taiian  or  v  hatever.  and  I  am  not  so  cer- 
tain th:tt  the  Hanoi  government,  the 
Vietcong,  the  North  Victnames?  would 
accept  our  aid,  if  proffered,  in  an  effort 
to  aid  the  millions  who  may  bccomj 
rtfugees. 

So  there  muot  be  some  structuie.  This 
Senator  does  not  really  belie\e  that  tlic 
United  Nations  will  respond.  I  am  cer- 
tiin  the  President  will  appreciate  any 
help  the  United  Nations  c^n  render  in 
this  instance,  but  v.e  have  noted  ovci- 
tlie  yoar; — as  again  the  distia-;uished 
Senator  from  LouLiiana  pointed  out — • 
that  we  have  sort  of  gone  it  alone  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

So  it  occurs  to  the  .lunior  Scn.itor  from 
K-'.n'^as  that  whether  or  not  Congress 
.should  be  faulted,  whether  or  not  the 


his  leadership  could  be  the  compelling     e.xecutive  should  be  faulted  may  be  a 


force  wliieh  would  well  mean  positive 
action  from  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.i>k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  telegram  to  President  Ford 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
cram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Apktl  1.  1075. 
The  PREsiDEvr. 
The  Wtntc  House: 

Dear  Mr  PresidPtji:  Tlie  changed  condi- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  make  Imperative  a 
cooperative  International  e.Tort  to  assist 
refugees  and  victims  in  that  war  ravaged 
area.  I  urge  you.  Mr  President,  to  appeal 
to  the  Uijited  Nations  for  prompt  humani- 
tarian aid  for  those  persons  who.se  lives 
have  been  torn  by  the  tragedy  in  Indochina 

Citizens  generally  are  concerned  over  the 
luiman  suffering  in  Southea.st  Ai,ia  and  the 
problem3  faced  bv  tlie  millions  of  refugees. 
orphans,  and  civilian  casualties.  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldhelm  has  Indicated  that 
aid  cou!d  be  channeled  through  the  VS. 
high'  comnii'vsion  for  refugees,  "which  ha> 
prouram^  of  huinanitarlaii  a-isistancc  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict." 

I  believe  we  have,  Mr.  President,  the  moral 
responsibility  to  iirj/e  all  countries  to  act 
imniediaiely  through  the  United  Nations  to 
lesi^en  the  masaive  problems  connected  with 
the  movement  of  refugees,  relief  personnel 
and  .supplies.  We  should  advocate  Intenilfled 
efTorta  within  tiie  U.N.  to  develop  solution^ 
to  this  critical  t-sue. 

Your  strong  leadership.  Mr.  President, 
would  be  a  compellUig  force  in  brUiBlng  co- 
hesive action. 

With  official  and  personal  esteem. 

JEXNIXGS  R.^KDOU'H, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  Uiank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DOLi:.  Mr.  Prcidcnt,  the  di^tiii- 


judgment  for  history  to  make.  But  it  also 
occui-s  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  we  are  now  in  a  time  of  crisis.  The 
question  is  not  headlines  or  headstones. 
The  question  is  what  do  we  do  as  a  coun- 
try, and  do  we  have  a  present  obligation 
to  an  ally  or  ought  we.  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, to  wait  4  or  5  weeks  to  see  11 
assistance  may  be  justified  then.  That 
has  been  suggested,  that  we  do  not  do 
anything  right  now.  V. 

It  is  much  like  a  doctor  who  has  some- 
one on  the  critical  list  saying  to  that 
patient: 

I  am  going  to  wait  a  month,  and  if  you  are 
still  alive.  I  sim  going  to  give  you  some  medi- 
cation. 

I  am  not  so  certain  that  that  would  be 
the  response  a  great  nation  should  make. 

Finally.  I  do  not  really  b?lieve  that  the 
stature  of  this  country  has  been  di- 
mini.sh?d  by  the  tragedy  of  Southeait 
Asia.  In  my  view,  and  again  not  speak- 
ing directly  to  foreign  policy  failures  or 
foreign  policy  succes.ses,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  still  stand  as  the  greatest  and 
strongest  country  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth,  and  whatever  we  do  in  Vietnam 
should  not  be  done  solely  in  an  effoi't  to 
either  re?stablish  or  maintain  whatever 
the  image  v.e  miglit  ha\e  in  the  world 
now. 

I  would  again  emphasize  that  it  seems 
to  this  Senator  as  we  review  the  histoiT 
of  our  efforts  in  Indochina,  the  efforts  of 
Congress,  the  money  appropriated  by 
Congress,  the  E.xecutive,  the  efforts  of 
President  after  President  in  Southeast 
Asia,  it  is  easy  to  stand  up  now  and  sug- 
gest that  the  policy  has  been  wrong— 


f!".d  some  h.-.ve  indicated  that  for  some 
time,  I  niiffht  add.  But  it  occurs  to  me 
that  our  immediate  attention  must  be 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  face  up 
to  the  question  of  tiying  to  preser\e 
freedom  for  the  25  million  people  in 
Southeast  A^i.i,  in  Cambodia,  and  in 
South  Vietnam,  who  might  like  freedom, 
or  shall  we  say  to  those  millioiis  today 
orncxtweck: 

We  cannot  be  c^nctraed  with  you  until 
yon  surre.-.der  or  until  you  beccme  a  refugef, 
and  tlien  we  can  oiTer  hurn.uiitari.ui  aid." 

Do  we  do  it  through  the  International 
Red  Ci-oss?  Is  it  done  through  the  United 
N-Uion,?  Is  it  done  through  the  Hanoi 
government? 

I  firmly  believe  tliai  our  obligation  is 
greater  than  thnt. 

Again,  not  direct  intervention,  not  witli 
m-npowor,  nor  cir  power,  nor  sea  power, 
and  again  not  wiih  reference  to  any 
single  leader  in  South  Vietnam— perhai.r, 
a  new  one  would  be  much  belter,  but  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  negotiations 
some  suggest  would  mean  Hn.Mhing  but 
an  eventual  Communist  takeover — and  if 
that  is  the  judgment  this  country  has 
made,  so  be  it,  but  I  dcubt  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  mo  tem- 
pore. The  Senators  5  minutes  have 
expired. 

The  Scn<,t..r  from  Rhode  Inland. 
Mr.  PASTOR E.  Mr.  Piesident.  this 
morning  in  readiiig  the  editorial  rage  of 
the  Washington  Post  I  read  a  very 
cogent  article  written  by  Joseph  A. 
Califano.  Jr.,  who  was  chief  counsel  to 
Robert  McNamara  at  the  time  that  he 
was  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  jninted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wherf  K.we  Ail  the  Lr/vorns  Gone? 
(By  Joseph  A.  Califano.  Jr.) 
At  a  time  when  America  desperately  needs 
le.iders  who  seek  to  make  hl.story.  our  nation 
se»ms  condemned  to  a  President.  .Secretary 
of  State  and  loyal  oppcsition  who  are  mere 
iiUerested  in  rewriting  1:.  In  resijor.se  to  the 
debacle  in  Indochina,  Pre.sident  Ford,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlealnger  h.tve  made  a  judgment  to 
feed  tr.e  Democratic  Ci.ngress  to  the  lions 
rather  than  to  lead  the  people.  With  the  i^im- 
pUclty  adaptable  to  modern  communica- 
tions— televi.sed  pre.ss  conferences  and  news- 
paper headlines — they  are  trying  to  convince 
tlie  people  that  the  blan-.e  for  tlie  unfolding 
Indorhliia  tragedy  rests  with  the  congres- 
s;  nal  failure  to  provide  timely  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  and  C.imbodia. 

Moreover,  the  Ford  admintitraiion  U  com- 
povmdlns  its  own  problems  in  handling  for- 
eign policy  by  repeated  public  and  private 
warnings  that  the  United  St.Ttcs  will  no 
longer  be  taken  at  its  word  in  international 
affair.^,  ii  the  Democratic  Corgre.'^s  refuses  to 
live  up  to  a  Paris  agreement  the  Senate  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  ratify.  Even  meaiured 
Rfe.iin.-t  public  statements  that  we  will 
••;:tand  behind  our  a:iles,"  this  character- 
i;i:atlou  has  a  self -fulling  momentum  that  is 
bound  to  make  other  nntions  in  the  world 
wary  of  their  future  relation.ships  Willi  the 
United  States.  Tliu!;,  the  Chicago  Dally  Xev.s 
Poreic;n  Service  reprrts  that  the  Japanese 
foreign  ministry  has  expressed  Its  nation's 
concern  about  the  reliability  of  the  Amer- 
ican nuclear  umbrcilii  over  Japan.  Whiit 
might  have  been  a  routine  ralificallon  of  the 
nuclear  non-proliferation  i.-ea'v  by  the  Jap- 
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aneic  Diet  is  likely  to  become  a  major  na- 
tional debate  there.  In  authorized  back- 
grounders. State  and  Defense  officials  point 
to  guerrilla  activity  In  Thailand  and  In- 
crea.sed  trouble  In  the  Philippines.  Halfway 
around  the  world,  Israeli  ears  hear  the  dim 
thunder  of  the  cra.shing  dominoes  the  lead- 
ers of  their  American  ally  keep  talking  about. 

By  refusing  to  acknowledge  both  the  com- 
plexity of  the  American  emotional  and  po- 
litical reaction  to  affairs  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  panoply  of  indiienous  reasons  for 
the  total  collapse  of  the  South  Vietname.s© 
and  Cambodian  governments  and  the  de- 
teriorating position  of  Thailand,  the  Ford 
and  Kissinger  public  statements  acquire  an 
aura  of  vmreality  and  political  e.xpediency. 
And  the  irony  of  it  i.s  that  Ford  and  Kis- 
singer have  a  respectable  complaint  against 
the  Democratic  Congre-s  and  opposition 
leaders,  quite  diiTerent  from  tlie  one  they  are 
mr.king. 

For  tlie  Democrats  iiie  distinctly  vul- 
nerable. On  March  29.  Sen.  Adlai  Steven- 
son III  (D-Ill.)  WTOte  to  The  Washington 
Post  that  more  military  aid  for  South  Viet- 
nam would  "only  assure  a  bloody  takeover 
by  the  Communists,"  vlitreas  the  termina- 
tion 01  aid  would  free  "the  South  Vietnamese 
tor  the  first  time  to  establi^li  a  broad-based 
government  which  could  go". eni,  negotiate 
;.iid  with  the  I  Viet  Coiigl  carry  out  the 
Paris  Agreement."  Like  too  many  of  his 
House  and  Senate  colleagues,  l.e  ignores  the 
lact  that  the  withdrawal  of  Lon  Nol  in 
Cambodia  only  led  Prince  Sihanouk  to  de- 
mand that  Lon  Nol's  successors  move  out  so 
the  Communist.s  can  move  in  to  negotiate 
with  themselves.  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.) 
and  Lloyd  Bentsen  (D-Tex;is)  rightly  attack 
the  Ford  administration  for  blaming  the 
Democrats.  But  in  tlie  same  statements,  they 
seek  to  put  the  onus  of  defeat  on  the  Presi- 
dent for  not  yet  having  ti.^ed  the  money 
already  appropriated,  on  President  Thieti 
and  on  the  sorry  perfonnnuce  of  the  Soxith 
Vietnamese  soldiers  in  abitndoning  .so  much 
U.S.  military  equipment. 

Members  of  the  foreign  relations  commit- 
tees of  tlie  House  and  Senate,  as  well  as 
."ome  elements  ol  the  Democratic  leadership, 
still  speak  of  negotiating  a  settlement  in 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  when  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  curtain  is  down 
not  only  ior  Lon  Nol  and  Thieu.  but  for 
American  influence  ol  any  significance  in 
Indochina,  beyond  the  provision  of  humaiii- 
turlau  aid.  The  Democrats  themselves  are 
consumed  with  the  politics  of  recriminatiori 
and  living  in  tlie  past. 

If  recent  political  history  provides  prece- 
dents for  a  Journey  do\Mi  tliis  retrogressive 
road,  Senate  Democrats  will  soon  seek  to 
answer  Ford's  charge  of  congressional  respon- 
sibility for  the  fall  of  Indochina  by  a  con- 
gressional Investigation  designed  to  prove 
that  someone  else  was  responsible.  Such  in- 
vestigations served  hopelessly  to  confuse  the 
issues  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Communist 
takeover  of  China  and  tlie  firing  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  Perhaps  the  best  chance 
to  avoid  a  congressional  witch  hunt  is  the 
consummate  decency  and  good  sense  ol 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  But 
if  Gerald  Ford  and  Henry  Kissinger  keep 
fingering  the  Congress,  they  will  inflame  even 
this  singularly  patient  ninn's  political 
temper. 

This  amorality  play  oi  reciimination  is 
staged  by  leading  Democrat.3  and  Repub- 
licans at  a  tune  when  tiie  American  people 
are  oljsessed  with  economic  problems  and 
disgusted  with  interaatioual  entanglements 
that  intrude  upon  their  self-interested 
nttempts  to  solve  the  intransigent  problems 
of  domestic  Inflation,  unemployment  and 
maldistribution  of  wealth.  Tlie  recent 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  poll 
reports  that  the  only  nation  to  which  a 
majority  (77  per  cen!)  of  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  ccnimi'  troops  in  case 


of  invasion  is  Canada.  Only  39  per  cent  would 
commit  troops  for  Western  Europe  in  such 
circumstances;  34  per  cent  would  commit 
troops  for  West  Berlin  and  a  mere  11  per  cent 
for  Saigon.  Only  half  of  the  public  think 
the  United  States  would  be  threatened  by  a 
Communist  takeover  of  Italy;  only  47  per 
cent  consider  a  Communist  government  in 
Portugal  a  threat  to  U.S.  security. 

Businessmen,  blessed  by  a  one  dimensiciual 
reading  of  Soviet  intentions  on  the  part  of 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders, 
busily  chase  the  trade  dollars  to  be  found  Ui 
detente  with  Moscow  and  Peking  and  in  the 
oil-producing  countries  of  the  Middle  East. 
Kissinger,  by  privately  passing  the  word  that 
the  Israelis  are  to  blame  for  the  breakdown 
in  Middle  East  negotiations  (in  sharp  con- 
trast to  his  public  refusal  to  a.ssess  fault ) , 
has  not  only  .signaled  American  business  in- 
terests that  they  are  on  the  right  track. 
Whatever  his  intention,  Kissinger  has  also 
opened  the  way  for  the  terminal  cancer  oi 
Indochina  to  debilitate  our  moral  commit- 
ment to  Israel. 

Incredibly,  many  Democraf-  ha  e  johied 
Ford  and  Kissuiger  in  propagating  the  al- 
most Orwellian  concept  that  our  word  as  a 
nation  is  worthless,  while  at  the  same  time 
accepting  the  public  rhetoric  of  Soviet  de- 
tent* and  ignoring  the  reality  ol  Ru-sian 
arms  in  North  Vietnam  and  Arab  states  and 
Russian  aid  to  help  Portugese  aud  Italian 
Commuuists  take  control  of  those  countries 

Wliat  is  desperately  needed  is  some  leader- 
ship more  concerned  about  national  posture 
than  political  po.sturing.  The  time  has  come 
to  close  the  book  of  Southeast  Asia,  admit 
that  Saigon  is  not  Stalingrad,  realistically  as- 
sess our  position  in  the  world  and  get  on 
with  the  difficult  and  dangerous  months 
aliead  in  the  explosive  Middle  East  and  the 
even  more  treacherous  years  ahead  tluough- 
out  the  world. 

Only  Vice  President  Nel.son  Rockefeller 
characterized  the  situation  witli  chilling 
candor.  "It's  really  too  late  to  do  at.ytliing" 
to  stem  the  Communists  in  South  Vietnam, 
he  said,  adding.  "I  guess  a  lot  oi  tliem  are 
going  to  die.  For  us,  we  go  on  living.  '  Thaf.i 
blunt  language — too  blunt  a  deviation  from 
the  Ford-Kissmger  line  on  the  Congress  for 
the  administration  to  tolerate.  As  a  re?;UU, 
within  hours  Rockefeller  amended  his  state- 
ment to  put  the  blame  where  Ford  and  Kis- 
singer want  it:  on  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  more  aid  for  Indochina. 

The  cold  reality  is  that  Southeast  Asia  is 
dead  and  we  must  go  on  living  in  a  new 
world,  a  world  In  which  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  have  its  way,  something  the 
last  two  Democratic  Presidents  perceived, 
but  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  act 
upon.  Shortly  before  his  assassination,  John 
Kennedy  said,  "We  can't  e.xpect  these  coun- 
tries to  do  everything  the  way  we  want  them 
to  do  it.  .  .  .We  can't  make  everyone  in  our 
image,  and  there  are  a  good  many  people 
who  don't  want  to  go  in  our  image."  And 
Lyndon  Johnson,  during  his  1964  campaign 
against  Barry  Goldwater,  cliaracterized  as  an 
illusion  the  tliought  "that  the  United  States 
can  demand  resolution  of  all  the  world's 
problems  and  mash  a  button  and  get  the 
job  done."  As  Johnson  pointedly  noted,  "We 
are  not  the  sole  captain  of  the  ship." 

To  the  extent  that  neither  President  acted 
on  his  perceptions,  this  nation  has  lost  a 
decade  in  recognizing  the  reality  of  the  world 
we  face  today.  To  the  extent  Republicans 
and  Democrats  .spend  the  next  few  years 
sugar-coating  the  sour  ci+rus  of  defeat  and  ■ 
recriminating  about  who  did  what  to  whom 
in  Indochina,  Portugal,  Greece  and  Ttukoy 
and  the  Middle  East,  we  will  lo-c  more  time. 

Winston  Churchill  provided  an  excellent 
le.s-sou  for  us  when  Singapore  fell  and  tlic 
Malay  Peninsula  was  overrun  In  February- 
1942.  He  candidly  recognized  the  event  as  a 
"heavy  and  far  reaching  military  defeat  .  .  . 
a  British  and  Imperial  de-Vut."  Eut  i.e  re- 


minded tlie  British  people  that  "other 
dangers  gather  about  us  .  .  .  and  none  of  the 
dangers  which  we  have  hitherto  succcess- 
fuUy  withstood  at  home  .  .  .  are  in  any  way 
diminished." 

Churchill  saw  in  that  defeat  a  moment 
"when  the  British  will  and  nation  can  show 
their  quality  and  their  genius  .  .  .  another 
occasion  to  show — as  so  often  in  our  long 
story — that  we  can  meet  reverses  with  dig- 
nity and  v  uh  renev  ed  acces.-^ions  of 
strengtli." 

Perhaps  it  is  too  niurh  to  hope  lor  ;< 
Churchill  in  1975  America.  Our  nation  is 
much  younger  than  the  British  Empire  wa> 
in  1942  and  has  not  had  much  experience  m 
handling  international  reverses.  But  cer- 
tainly we  can  hope  lor  .somethUig  more  than 
selectively  .--ecret  negotiations  and  iiiiger 
pointing  hypocrisy  among  our  DfUiOcratic 
and  Republican  leader^.  Hopefully  we  are  i:ot 
condemned  to  be  led  by  a  group  of  small 
men — at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue— who  v.-iil  persist  in  living  in  the  pro- 
logue of  tlie  past  at  a  time  when  there  ii 
both  grave  peril  and  great  promise. 

Last  Saturday  Secretary  Kissinger  gave 
some  public  hint  that  the  jtdministri.tioii 
may  be  reassessing  its  decision  to  pursue  the 
politics  of  unreality  and  recrimination 
When  Prcbident  Ford  addresses  the  Congress 
Thursday,  v.e  will  see  whetlier  that  re- 
assessment evidences  a  %villingnes.s  to  leaa 
tlie  nation  rather  than  remake  the  record 

Mr.  PASTORF  Mr.  President.  I 
listened  to  President  Foid  on  television 
and  I  must  say  at  this  juncture  that  I 
can  appreciate  his  frustration.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  lact.  I  think  we  are  all  frustrated. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  I  take  too  much 
offense  at  what  he  said  because  I  can 
understand  it. 

We  have  got  to  realize  that  Jerry  Ford 
was  a  former  football  player  and  he 
learned  a  long  time  ago  that  the  best 
defense  is  a  good  offense.  So  if  he  cannot 
blame  it  on  himself,  if  he  cannot  blame 
it  on  the  party,  he  has  to  blame  it  on 
somebody,  and  it  has  become  traditional 
now  with  the  White  House  that  the  Con- 
gress is  to  be  the  scapegoat  any  time  ihey 
make  a  mistake,  or  a  mistake  is  made, 
we  cannot  get  535  Members  of  Congress 
to  agree.  I  can  understanci  that. 

Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
chickens  have  come  home  to  roost.  This 
was  a  bad  policy  from  the  beginning.  I 
knov,'  it  is  not  going  to  cure  anything  with 
incriminations  and  recriminations,  but 
the  fact  still  remains  that  not  too  long 
ago — and  we  were  inclined  to  think  it 
was  rather  facetious  at  the  time,  a  state- 
ment was  made  by  a  former  Senator. 
George  Aiken  said  some  time  ago: 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  just  say  that  we 
won  the  war  and  come  home. 

If  we  had  heeded  that  adtiee.  even 
though  it  might  ha\e  been  facetioiLsly 
made,  the  fact  still  remains  we  would 
have  saved  $100  billion  and  we  would 
have  spared  the  lives  of  thousands  oi 
Americans  who  died  m  the  jungles  oi  a 
country  they  never  knew,  a  eotnttry  they 
never  understood,  and  many  of  them 
came  back.  I  regret  to  say,  a..s  druy 
addicts. 

Now.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  know  we  are 
being  called  upon  to  do  this  and  that,  and 
I  realize  that  the  solution  is  not  an  easy 
one.  but  I  have  reached  a  conclusion  that 
no  matter  what  we  do.  if  we  could  not 
.top  the  North  Vietname.-e  with  520.000 
Ai'.verican  soldiers  in  combat  there,  with 
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billions  and  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
in  weapons,  if  we  could  not  stop  them 
then,  how  do  we  expect  anybody  to  stop 
them  now  that  we  have  left  that  country? 

The  administration  knew  Uiat.  evei">' 
President  knew  that,  but  we  met  in  Paris. 
Kissmgcr  went  to  Paris  and  he  had  many, 
many  meetings.  He  knew  right  along  and 
should  have  known  iliat  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  never  keep  their  word,  and 
they  never  did.  It  never  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  anyone,  but  we  kidded  ourselves. 

So  we  formed  a  commission  and  said 
that  we  would  pay  one -half,  the  Vietcong 
would  pay  a  quarter  and.  the  North  Viet- 
namese v.ould  pay  the  other  quarter.  We 
lound  out  they  would  not  put  up  the 
money,  so  they  came  before  our  commit- 
tee and  said.  •Well.  I  think  we  ought  to 
put  it  all  up,"  I  said.  "What  for?"  "Well. 
so  tliat  they  will  enforce  the  agreement." 
Enforce  what  agreement?  What  agree- 
ment? As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  never  in- 
tended to  keep  any  agreement. 

I  know  there  Is  a  bloodbath  going  on 
and  God  only  knows  it  might  even  be- 
come more  serious,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  have  the  potentiality,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  the  will  in  this  counti-y — and  I 
am  not  saying  we  should  have  it — 'o 
change  it  in  the  least. 

I  am  hopeful.  I  am  sincerely  hopeful 
that  something  will  happen.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  might  be,  but  I  prayerfully 
hope  that  somehow  they  will  stabilize  the 
situation,  that  they  will  negotiate  and 
bring  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  s  5  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  recognition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
Senator  o  minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  an  easy  decision  to  make.  I  realize 
that  Henry  Kissinger  tried  very  hard. 
I  realize  that  President  Ford  Is 
trying  very  hard,  but  I  am  referring  to 
pouring  in  more  money.  Only  the  other 
day  I  read  In  the  newspaper  where  the 
South  Vietnamese  retreated  and  left 
billions  of  dollars  of  war  equipment  be- 
hind, and  now  it  would  seem  that  we 
are  in  default  because  we  did  not  .send 
them  more,  when  they  fled,  and  gave  up, 
and  let  the  enemy  take  the  equipment 
we  had  sent  them. 

In  that  kind  of  framework,  how  can 
anybody  stand  up  and  say  that  we  owe 
them  more  weapon.^  or  that  we  should 
send  more  miUtaiy  aid?  How  can  we  do 
that  with  logic  ?  The  American  people  will 
not  stand  for  it.  absolutely  will  not  stand 
for  it.  No  matter  what  we  do  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  I  do  not  thmk  It  is 
going  to  make  much  difference. 

Let  us  take  care  of  the  refugees,  let 
us  adopt  the  babies.  I  think  that  is  mar- 
velous. I  think  that  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  do.  Let  us  do  whatever  we  can  to  soft- 
en the  blow,  but  beyond  that,  I  doubt  verj* 
much  that  even  if  we  poured  $50  billion 
more  in  South  Vietnam  it  would  do  any 
good. 

Then  look  at  the  spectacle.  Here  l.s  an 
American  plane  going  in  to  take  the  wives 
and  children  out  of  South  Vietnam.  And 


what  happened?  Some  soldiers  of  South 
Vietnam  were  pushing  aside  their  wives 
and  their  children  and  getting  on  the 
planes  themselves. 

I  must  say,  WTiat  khid  of  men  are  we 
dealing  with? 

Oh,  I  can  understand  a  stampede.  W^e 
can  go  into  any  theater  and  if  somebody 
were  to  yell  "fire."  there  would  be  a 
stampede.  But  heaven  knows,  I  never 
have  seen  a  father  shove  his  wife  aside 
and  his  children  aside  so  that  he  could 
i"un  to  safety  and  leave  them  to  die. 

If  lliat  is  what  we  have  done  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  say  that  the  quicker  the  bet- 
ter to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
appreciative  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorei  permits  me 
to  ask  a  question  and  make  an  obser- 
vation. 

In  the  early  1960's.  General  of  the 
Army  Doutilas  MacArthur  said,  in  es- 
sence, that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
for  the  United  States  to  commit  a  mas- 
sive land  army  on  the  Asian  continent. 

I  mention  tliis  coun.sel  from  General 
MacArthur  because  the  Seiiator  from 
Rhode  Island  indicated  that  there  were 
those  who.  from  time  to  time,  warned  us 
of  the  eventual  result  of  military  involve- 
ment in  Asia.  The  predicted  tragedy  con- 
tained in  these  warnings  has  come  to 
pass.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  look  back, 
but  I  thought  that  the  record  should 
reflect  the  warnings  MacArthur  gave 
many  years  before  we  committed  U.S. 
forces  to  South  Vietnam. 

This  concern  was  initially  expres.sed 
by  MacArthur  in  1951  in  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  when  he  talked  of 
our  inability  to  maintain  large  units  of 
ground  troops  10,000  miles  away. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  recall  that  in  Novem- 
ber. 1967.  I  was  invited  to  the  White 
House  by  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  was  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
just  chatted  a  bit.  It  was  about  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  We  were  aJone.  He  asked 
me  the  question  at  the  time.  I  thought  he 
was  pulling  my  leg.  if  I  may  use  the  ver- 
nacular. 

He  said: 

John,  do  you  ihluk  I  .should  uot  seek  re- 
electio.i  and  I  should  bring  ray  term  to  aii 
end .' 

Frankly,  the  remark  flabbergasted  me 
a  little.  I  repeat,  I  tliought  he  was  pull- 
ing my  leg. 

The  following  March.  In  1968.  when  he 
announced  his  decision  on  television,  it 
brought  my  mind  back  to  the  statement 
he  had  made  the  previous  November. 

I  said: 

.M.'.    Preslde.nt,    why    do    you    say    th.ii? 

He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye  and 
said: 
I  have  been  unable  to  unite  the  couutry. 

And  that  Ls  the  result  of  Vietnam. 
Vietnam  has  divided  the  cotmtry.  There 
is  no  unanimity  that  we  continue. 

If  Lyndon  Johnson,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  though  that  would  not  have  hurt 
him  at  the  next  election,  I  think  he 
would  have  run  for  reelection.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  that  might  have 
happened.  But  he  told  me  distinctly,  "I 


have  been  unable  to  imite  tiie  country  " 
I  said: 

Mr.  President,  has  It  ever  occurred  to  you 
that  the  rea-son  Is  Vietnam? 

Today,  I  repeat,   tlie  chickens  have 
come  home  to  roost. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  I  may  ab- 
sent myself  from  the  Senate  tomorrow 
and  po.ssibly  part  of  the  following  day. 
The  B-1  will  make  its  first  supersonic 
flight,  and  I  want  to  be  there  to  obsene 
it. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
i;o:e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE,  AND  SENATOR 
HELMS  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  Wed- 
nesday, after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge>  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wed- 
nesday, after  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE,  Mr.  Helms  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
110  TO  RETAIN  ITS  STATUS  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Resolution  110,  a  resolution  coming  over 
imder  the  rule,  not  come  over  under  the 
rule  but  retain  its  status  on  the  calendar 
until  April  22. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
March  26,  1975,  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
ceived on  March  31,  1975,  transmitting 
the  third  annual  report  on  the  status  of 
advisory  committees  covering  the  year 
1974,  which,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port, was  referred  on  April  1,  1975,  to 
the  Committee  on  CJovemment  Opera- 
tions. The  message  Ls  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Advisory- 
Committee  Act,  the  report  on  the  status 
of  advisory  committees  in  1974  is  here- 
with forwarded. 

This  is  the  third  annual  report.  It  Is 
organized  to  Improve  public  access  to  In- 
formation concerning  specific  advisory 
committees    and   the   Federal    agencies^ 
to  whom  they  provide  advice. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  Horse,  March  28,  1975. 
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MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 


uines. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stone)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ierred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are- 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Scnr.te  proceed- 
ings. > 


APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

A  message  from  the  Pi-esident  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (S. 
332)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

On  March  26,  1975,  during  the  ad- 
joununent  of  the  Senate  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  order  of  Wednesday, 
March  26,  1975,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  received 
stating  that  the  Speaker  had  signed  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  a  refund  of  1974  individual  in- 
come taxes,  to  increase  the  low-income 
allowance  and  the  percentage  standard 
deduction,  to  provide  a  credit  for  personal 
exemptions  and  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  income,  to  increase  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  surtax  exemption, 
to  reduce  percentage  depletion  for  oil 
and  gas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
Wednesday,  March  26,  1975,  the  Acting 
F*resident  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalp) 
:^igned  the  above  enrolled  bill  on  Thurs- 
day, March  27,  1975. 


On  March  2.  1975.  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  and  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  order  of  March  26,  1975, 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives was  received  stating  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  269)  electing  John  J.  McFall,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Speaker  pro  tempore  during  any 
absence  of  the  Speaker,  such  authority 
to  continue  not  later  than  April  11,  1975. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
Wednesday,  March  26,  1975,  Mr.  Mag- 
KusoN,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, on  Friday,  April  4,  1975,  reported 
with  amendments  the  bill  (S.  229)  to 
amend  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  to  make  it  more  consistent  with  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protective  Act  of  1972 
(Rept.  No.  94-63). 


COMMUNICATIONS  FRO?.t  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  v\  ere  referred 
as  indicated: 

A  communication  Irom  the  Prc.-,idont  oi 
the  United  States  concerning  U.S.  p.irUoipa- 
tion  in  international  humanitarian  relief 
efforts  to  transport  refugees  from  South 
Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  communication  i.';  as  follows: 
[White  House  Sitnstion  Room| 

.\rp.n.  4.  1''75 

lion.  J.^MES  E.A,STI,AND. 

Prefiident  pro  tempore,  U.S.  Senate. 
Doddsville,  Miss. 

As  you  know,  last  Saturday  I  directed 
United  States  participation  in  an  inter- 
national humanitarian  relief  eflort  to  trans- 
port refugees  from  Danang  and  otlier  sea- 
ports to  safer  areas  farther  south  in  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  has  been  Joined  in  this 
humanitarian  effort  by  a  number  of  other 
coxmtrles  who  are  offering  people,  supplies 
and  vessels  to  assist  in  this  effort.  This  effort 
was  undertaken  in  response  to  urgent  ap- 
peals from  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  because  of  the  extremely  grave 
nature  of  the  circumstances  involvir,g  tlie 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees. 
This  situation  has  been  brought  about  by 
large-scale  violations  of  the  agreement  end- 
ing the  war  and  restoring  the  peace  in  Viet- 
nam by  the  North  Vietnamese  wlio  have 
been  conducting  massive  attacks  on  the 
northern  and  central  provinces  ot  South 
Vietnam. 

In  accordance  with  my  desire  to  keep  the 
Congress  fully  Informed  on  this  matter. 
and  taking  note  of  the  provision  of  section 
4(A)(2)  of  the  war  powers  resolution 
(Public  Law  93-148),  I  wish  to  report  to 
you  concerning  one  aspect  of  United  St.'ite.'; 
participation  In  the  refugee  evacuation  ef- 
fort. Because  ol  the  large  number  of  refu- 
gees and  the  overwhelming  dimensions  ol 
the  task,  I  have  ordered  U.S.  naval  vessels 
to  assist  in  this  effort,  including  Amphibious 
Task  Group  76.8  with  12  embarked  helicopter.'^ 
and  approximately  700  marines.  These  naval 
vessels  have  been  authorized  to  approach 
the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  to  pick  up  refu- 
gees and  U.S.  nationals,  and  transport  them 
to  safety.  Marines  are  being  detailed  to 
vessels  participating  in  the  rescue  mission. 
The  first  vessel  entered  South  Vietnam  ter- 
ritorial waters  at  0400  a.m.  EDT  on  April  3, 
1975. 

Although  these  forces  are  equipped  for 
combat  within  the  meaning  of  section  4(A) 
(2)  of  Public  Law  93-148,  their  sole  mission 
is  to  assist  In  the  evacuation  including  the 
maintenance  of  order  on  board  the  vessels 
engaged  in  that  task. 

As  stated  above,  the  purpose  of  the  intro- 
duction of  United  States  naval  vessels  into 
Vietnamese  waters  is  to  assist  in  an  interna- 
tional humanitarian  effort  involving  vessels 
of  several  nations.  Including  both  military 
and  civilian  craft.  The  United  States  partici- 
pation in  this  effort  includes  the  charter  of 
commercial  vessels,  the  use  of  military  Seallf  t 
command  vessels  with  civilian  crews,  as  well 
as  United  States  naval  vessels  with  military 
crews.  This  effort  is  being  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  the  President's  constitutional  au- 
thority as  commander-in-chief  and  chief 
executive  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
and  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  authorizes  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  refugees,  civUlan 
war  casualties  and  other  persons  disadvan- 
taged by  hostilities  or  conditions  relating  to 
hostilities  m  South  Vietnam. 

Tou  will  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  my  difficulty 


*  \  telliuf;  you  precisely  how  long  United 
.SttiTes  forces  m.iy  be  needed  In  this  effort. 
Our  present  e.stim:ite.  however,  is  that  this 
operation  may  Involve  the  presence  of 
United  States  naval  ve.ssels  in  Vietname.se 
waters  for  a  period  at  lea.'^t  several  weeks. 

Gl-R.VLD  R.  FORU. 

Rtpur.r  OF  THE  Srcutr.ir.v  cF  Df.fENsc 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defen-e 
tr.iusmitting  a  secret  documeril  entitled  ■Jm- 
jTovins^  t!ie  Combat  Proportion  of  U.S.  Forces 
in  Europe":  to  the  Committee  on  .\imccl 
."icrvices. 

TR.INSIF!!     Al-THf.niTV     1  OR     THF,     DEP.^RlME.Vr 

OF  TR.^NSPOP.TArioN  {S.  Dof.  No.  94-30) 
A  co.'nniunica'ion  from  the  President  o: 
the  United  States  tr.'iiT'mltriiiij  a  reqv.cst  for 
a  transfer  authority  for  tlie  f.scul  year  197,i 
ill  the  amount  of  ^•3.'50.000  for  the  Depart - 
nivnt  of  Triinsportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  .'.pproprlations.  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PRESENTATION  OF  A  PETITION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  .'^end 
to  the  de.sk  for  myself  and  my  colleafjue. 
Sentaor  Pell,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  tlie  State  of  Rhode 
Island  memorializiniz  tl;e  President  ol 
the  United  States  nnd  the  Congre?.^  to 
appropriate  $30  million  to  the  unemplo>  - 
ment  fund  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
crESSiONAL  Record  and  referred  to  the 
proper  committee. 

The  ACTING  FRESIDEf.'T  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone '.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution,  v  hich  wa.<^  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  .•\ppropriotion.=  ,  is  as 
follows : 
Sev.\te      Rr-ci.rTioN      MEMop.i.MiziNr.      am; 

PREsrorNT  OF  THE  Untted  St.\tes  .^n'd  tiie 

COXGRESS  TO  .'VprKorRL\TE  $.30,000,000  TO  tht: 

Uxemploymen;     Ft'nd    cf    the    State    of 

Rhode   Isl.^nd 

'■\\^^ere[t.s.  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  is 
burdened  with  an  unemployment  rate  of  15 
per  centum,  twice  the  nutional  average;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  or- 
der to  fulfill  ius  responsibility  to  more  than 
70.000  unemployed  citizens,  has  cieplc-'c-d  a"! 
available  unemployment  funds;  and 

Whereas.  The  only  alternative  would  be  i  > 
increase  the  employer's  amount  of  contr.ba- 
tiori  to  the  unemployment  fund,  an  action 
which  would  only  cause  more  busine--.^es  t  i 
clo-^e  their  doors:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

'■nesolved.  That  this  Senate  of  the  State  <_ ' 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantation^ 
hereby  memorializes  the  Coni-Tess  and  thi- 
President  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
an  outright  grant  of  thirty  milUon  doll.ir^ 
t3  the  stale  unemployment  fund;  and  be  r. 
further 

"Besolvcd,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  respectfully  reqttested  *> 
transmit  a  dtily  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  members  of  Con?;res.s  from  Rhode 
Is\iud  •■ 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  1358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Simeon  Ziv- 
kov  and  his  wife.  Paca  Zlvkov.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himstlf,  Mr. 
HtMPHREY,  aiid  Mr.  Brock)  : 
.S.  1359.  A  bill  to  coordinate  State  and  local 
government  budget-related  actions  with 
Federal  Government  etTorts  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic recovery  by  establishing  a  system  of 
emergency  support  grants  to  State  aiid  local 
sovernment-s.  Reierred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

By  Mr    McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HUMPHREY)  : 

S.  1360.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  hn- 
ii.uiitan.ui  assistance  atithorizations  for 
Sou'h  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  for  the  fiscal 
'ear  1975.  Reieired  to  the  Committee  on 
i  oreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  H.\NSEX  ( by  request )  : 
S.  1361.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authori;:e  a  pi'ogram  of  as- 
sistance to  St. 'tea  for  the  establi-^hment.  ex- 
pansion, improvement,  and  maimenance  <>f 
veterans  ceme;erle->.  and  to  provide  for  trans- 
portation of  ixidips  to  a  national  cemetery. 
Referred  io  ::'.e  C  'iiimitiee  on  Vetei-ans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BAVH: 
S.    1302.   A   bill   to   amend   ti'le   37  of   the 
United  States  Code   in  order   to  provide  In- 
1  entives  for  l.twyers  to  enter  and  remain  in 
ilie  Armed  Forces.  Refenc-d  ;a  llie  Commifeo 
on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    MOSS: 
S.  1363.  A  bill  to  facih-...le  the  e.xchaiiKe  of 
.•school  land.i  between  the  States  of  Utah  and 
the  Nav&jo  Tribe.  Referred  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Alfairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CompreheiiMve 
Employment    ar.d    Training   Act    of    1973    to 
provide  manpower  progr.mis  for  native  Ha- 
vvallans.  Referred  :o  the  Committee  on  L;ib^'r 
and  Public  Welfare 

By  Mr.  SiEVENS  ,(for  himself  r\nd 
Mr.  Gp,.\vel)  : 
S.  1365.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convoy  to  the  city  of 
Haines.  Alaska.  Interests  of  tlie  United  States 
m  certain  lands.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair-. 

S.  136fi.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  waive  recovery  of  certain 
costs  for  e.ttrHordinnry  wind  and  ice  daina<je 
to  certain  facilities.  Referred  to  l!ie  Coiiunli- 
tee  on  Public  Work'; 

By  Mr  PACK  WOOD: 
S.  1367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Insini^rntion 
and  Nationality  Acr  to  eliminate  the  legal 
custody  rec]iiireinent  and  the  requirement 
of  residence  and  physical  presence  In  the 
United  States  fur  the  naturalization  of  chil- 
dren adopted  by  US.  citizens.  Referred  T" 
the  Comnnttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1368.  A  bill  to  confer  US  citizenship  <  n 
certain  Vietname.-.e  children  and  to  provide 
for  the  adoption  of  such  children  by  Amerl-an 
families.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN  (by  reque.sti  : 
S.  1369.  A  bill  to  limit  cost-of-Iivln^'  ad- 
justments of  anmilties  under  *he  Fore  ^n 
Service  Retirement  System  for  a  spe'ified 
period  of  time,  and  for  other  nurposes  Fc- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  !:■ 
tions. 

BvMr.  SPARKMAN; 
S     1370.   A   bill    to   amend   and    'mDrove   ;'■ 
use.  section  7342   (Ptiblic  Law  90-83).  Re- 
ferred to   the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Bv  Mr  BELLMON : 
S     1371     A   bill    to   amend   title   38  of   the 
Unred   S'ates   Code   to  provr'e   for   co>t-o!- 
living  increases  In  educational  benefits    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTI'wODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  'lor  iu:r,self  nnd 
Mr.  HUMPHREY'  : 
S.  1359.  A  bill  to  coordinate  State  and 
local  government  budget-relaiod  actions 


\\  ith  Federal  Government  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate economic  recoverj"  by  establishing 
a  sy.stem  of  emergency  support  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Government 
O)5eiation.s. 

JNITRCOVFRNMENT.^L    COUNTFF.CLVCl  tr VL 
ASSIST.\NXE    ACT    OF    J 97 5 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  with  Senator  Humphrey 
logi.slation  which  I  believe  will  provide 
much-needed  balance  to  the  effori-s  of 
this  Congress  to  rcstoie  our  country  to 
economic  health. 

Thus  far.  both  the  debate  we  have  had 
and  Die  action  we  have  taken  in  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  recession  have  focused 
on  the  long-accepted  remedy  of  pumping 
more  money  bick  into  the  private  sec- 
tor— through  tax  rebates  to  individuals, 
inve.-^tment  incentives  to  business,  and 
public  service  jobs  to  absorb  some  of  the 
unemployed. 

The  public  sector,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  largely  been  ignored  in  economic 
policy  considerations  to  date.  And  yet, 
States  and  local  governments  not  only 
comprise  a  major  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy, but  also  are  among  the  hardest  hit 
victims  of  today's  inflation-recession 
squeeze. 

State  and  local  governments  have  been 
fighting  the  battle  against  inflation  for 
some  time.  These  govenrments  have  been 
especially  hard  hit  because  of  the  labor- 
inttnsive  nature  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices they  must  purchase. 

Today,  while  the  costs  to  State  and 
lo^al  governments  continue  to  rise,  the 
deepening  rece.ssion  is  adding  new  bur- 
dens to  already  overstrained  budgets. 
The  i;eiier.^l  economic  slowdown  is  be- 
tiinr.in^'  to  take  a  toll  on  revenues 
which— because  of  high  unemployment 
and  the  standstill  in  new  construction — 
are  not  I'ising  as  rapidly  as  anticipated. 
Rising  unemployment  is  placing  new 
(ietnands  on  social  services  while  the 
demand  for  basic  local  sei-vices — such  as 
police  and  fire  protection — is  not 
diminished. 

t.irlier  this  winter,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations — which 
I  chair — held  hearings  to  try  and  deter- 
iiiine  just  how  bad  the  fiscal  situation  of 
State  and  local  governments  really  is. 
The  news  was  almost  uniformly  bad. 

Severe  budgetary  pressures  resulting 
from  the  combined  Impact  of  inflation 
itnd  recession  are  forcing  local  govern- 
ments acro.ss  the  counti-y  to  take  drastic 
.steps.  Newark,  with  one  of  the  highest 
property  tax  rates  in  the  coimtiy,  has 
had  to  raise  that  rate  two  times  within 
the  past  year,  along  with  laying  off  hun- 
dreds of  city  employees. 

In  New  York  City,  revenues  for  the 
list  6  months  of  1974  feU  $150  million 
.short  of  estimates,  while  inflation  added 
S280  million  to  the  costs  of  running  the 
cu> .  To  make  up  for  the  shortfall.  Mayor 
Beame  has  had  to  rai.se  city  real  estate 
.md  sales  ta.xes  and  lay  off  city  employees 
po.ssibly  numbering  in  the  thousands. 

Cleveland  has  had  to  lay  off  several 
Inindred  city  employees,  and  has  now 
reduced  garbage  collection  to  twice  a 
month.  In  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Balti- 
more, job  Ireezes  h.ue  been  in  effect 
for  .some  time,  and  the  latter  is  still 
aiii.icipaling  a  substantial  deficit  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  In  Detroit,  the  mayor 


has  just  announced  that  as  many  as  25 
percent  of  the  city's  employees  may  be 
laid  off  to  balance  next  year's  budget, 
where  a  deficit  of  between  $65  to  $85 
million  is  now  projected. 

The  results  of  a  telephone  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  National  L€ague  of  Cities 
and  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  in- 
dicate that  the  problem  is  not  limited  to 
those  large  cities  which  have  perennial 
fiscal  troubles.  Of  the  67  cities  surveyed 
by  the  League.  42  responded  that  either 
tax  increases  or  service  cutbacks  will  be 
necessary  to  survive  their  fiscal  squeeze. 
Thirty-six  responded  that  they  were 
being  forced  to  defer  or  cancel  plamied 
capital  improvements.  And  43  reported 
that  they  anticipate  revenues  to  fall 
short  of  original  estimates  because  of  the 
depressed  economy.  Cities  where  the 
fiscal  squeeze  is  forcing  such  actions  in- 
clude Englewood,  Cahf.,  DeKalb,  111., 
.'\tiburn.  Maine,  and  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  a  survey  of 
local  government  officials  conducted  by 
my  office  revealed  that  over  half  of  those 
communities  contacted  have  already  had 
to  raise  local  taxes,  or  else  expect  to  do 
so  very  soon. 

The  cities  and  towns  included  in  the.se 
two  sui-veys  range  in  size  fi'om  quite 
small — in  Maine — to  a  few  cities  the  size 
of  Pittsburgh.  Primarily  they  are  me- 
dium size.  Not  Included  are  the  giant 
urban  centers  that  we  usually  associate 
with  chronic  and  severe  fiscal  problems. 

At  the  State  level,  the  fiscal  squeeze 
is  not  as  critical,  although  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  States  have  not  yet 
felt  the  full  impact  of  recession.  Even 
so,  a  number  of  States  are  perilously 
close  to  severe  fiscal  problems,  and  a 
few — most  notably  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts— are  already  there. 

Tax  increases  have  been  called  for  by 
the  Governors  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  and  Vermont.  In  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  tax  increases 
may  be  unavoidable  to  balance  the  State 
budget.  An  article  from  the  March  17, 
New  York  Times  which  follows  my  re- 
marks elaborates  further  on  the  current 
financial  problems  of  several  of  the 
States. 

These  examples  do  not  bode  well  for 
the  success  of  our  efforts  here  in  the  Con- 
gress to  revive  the  economy. 

While  we  at  tlie  Federal  level  are  try- 
ing to  speed  up  economic  recovery  by 
cutting  taxes,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  delaying  the  impact  of  that 
effort  by  raising  their  own  taxes.  While 
we  at  the  Federal  level  are  tiying  to  tar- 
get the  stimulus  to  those  most  in  need, 
by  using  the  progressive  income  tax 
stiTicture,  State  and  local  governments 
are  placing  the  burden  back  on  those 
hardest  hit  by  raising  regressive  local 
taxes.  And  while  we  at  the  Federal  level 
are  trying  to  create  new  jobs  through 
public  service  employment.  State  and 
local  goveiTiments  are  blunting  that  goal 
by  cutting  back  on  job-producing  capital 
projects  and  by  laying  off  regular  em- 
ployees, only  to  replace  them  with  public 
service  employees. 

In  the  past,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
einment  accounted  for  a  much  larger 
-share  of  the  public  sector  than  it  does 
today,  we  may  have  been  able  to  ignore 
such  counterproductive  actions  at  the 
State  and  local   level.  But  subnational 
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government  today  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  sectors  of  the  economy,  presently 
em.ploying  four  times  as  many  persons 
as  the  Federal  Government,  and  spending 
nlinost  two-thirds  as  much.  It  is  increas- 
itisly  clear,  therefore,  that  the  actions 
of  tills  major  force  in  the  public  sector 
can  be  ignored  only  to  the  detriment  of 
the  economic  health  oi  the  N;-.tion  as  a 
'.vhcle. 

To  remedy  thi.s  situation,  economic 
policymakers  need  to  begin  now  to 
broaden  their  sights  to  include  the  pub- 
he  .sector  in  any  antirecession  program. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day—the Interjovermiiental  Counter- 
cyclical Assistance  of  1975— is  a  substan- 
tial move  in  that  direction. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  sim- 
ple. It  is  not  to  bail  individual  govern- 
ments out  of  fiscal  trouble— at  times 
such  as  this,  a  little  belt  tightening  by 
all  governments  is  iiece.ssary.  Rather,  It 
i.s  simply  to  provide  help  to  State  and 
local  govenmients  in  bridging  the  gap 
caused  by  today's  most  unique  economic 
circumstances — so  that  these  govern- 
ments will  have  not  to  rely  so  heavily 
upon  budgetaiT  tools  which  run  counter 
to  Federal  efforts  to  revive  the  economy. 

The  losic  behind  the  legislation  is 
compelling.  At  a  time  when  economic 
recovery  is  our  highest  national  priority, 
it  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  have 
governments  at  different  levels  working 
at  cross  purixises  to  one  another. 

And  the  arguments  for  the  legislation 
are  strong. 

In  the  fir.-t  place,  the  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  proposal  is  very  selec- 
tively targeted — to  reach  only  those 
States  and  localities  hard  hit  by  the  re- 
cession Assistance  would  be  triggered 
initially  when  national  unemployment 
reached  a  level  of  6  percent.  Further,  no 
State  or  locality  would  receive  assistance 
under  the  program  unless  its  own  unem- 
IJloyment  rate  had  reached  6  percent. 

Second,  the  program  is  not  self -per- 
petuating. Unlike  most  Federal  programs 
which  cost  more  as  time  passes,  counter- 
cyclical assistance  would  phase  itself  out 
as  the  economy  grows  healthier,  and 
would  terminate  altogether  when  na- 
tional unemployment  drops  below  6  per- 
cent. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  impact  of  this  program  would  be  felt 
now,  when  it  is  most  needed,  not  several 
years  down  the  road. 

Both  the  tax  cut  we  have  just  enacted 
and  the  increased  funding  for  public 
seiTice  employment  which  we  are  likely 
to  appropriate  have  an  impact  which  is 
more  or  less  immediate. 

The  impact  of  a  third  type  of  anti- 
recession measure  now  being  consid- 
ered— accelerated  public  works — may 
not  be  felt  for  some  time.  Consider  the 
experience  with  an  accelerated  public 
works  program  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1962.  Although  the  Initial  obligational 
authority  was  $850  million,  only  $62  mil- 
lion was  spent  in  the  first  year.  The  bulk 
of  the  fimds  were  not  actually  spent  im- 
til  1964  and  1965,  after  the  recession  was 
over. 

Countercyclical  assistance  does  not 
suffer  from  that  handicap. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  will  be- 
fain  this  week  to  consider  Items  to  be  in- 


cluded in  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
which  w'ill  be  presented  to  the  Senate 
later  this  spring. 

The  choices  we  will  have  to  make  will 
not  be  easy.  The  Budget  Committee  staff 
is  presently  projecting  a  deficit  of  $68 
billion,  without  the  addition  of  programs 
which  appear  to  be  well  on  their  way  to 
passage.  Economists  have  suggested  that 
the  economy  can  sustain  a  deficit  of  be- 
tween $70  to  $75  billion.  Tliat  does  not 
leave  us  much  room  to  work  with. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  we  should 
put  countercyclical  assistance  high  on 
our  list  of  priorities. 

The  Federal  Governmert  vvill  be 
.'-^ponding  many  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
next  several  months  to  help  revive  the 
economy.  Coimtercyclical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  help  hisure  the  .-uccess  ol 
that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  iin.inimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  HuMrnREv's  remarks, 
th<i  text  of  the  legislation,  a  section-by- 
section  analysis,  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  about  countercyclical  assist- 
ance, and  two  newspaper  articles  about 
th-:;  local  fi.scal  crisis  be  included  in  the 
P.  :c-ORD  at  this  point. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With.out 
ol'Jcction,  it  is  ,so  ordered. 

Statemknt  by   SrtcATCP.  Hr.Mfi!-:i:Y 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing  vitli 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Senator  Muskic. 
Ic  i-lation  which  I  believe  is  an  essentl.il 
c:  :':;;T.;e.at  of  any  program  deslL-ncd  to  rc- 
b'Tf-  erov.-th  and  prosperity  to  the  nation's 
c.'onomy.  The  bill,  the  Inter^overnmeni-..! 
C^tinier-Cyclical  Assistance  Act  of  1975  pr,  - 
vide.;  coiinter-cyclical  assistance  to  stute  a::ct 
Ijcal  governments. 

Amevlca  is  presently  experiencing  its  most 
severe  economic  crisis  since  World  War  II. 
Eight  million  Americans  were  ^ut  of  vvorV:  in 
March,  a  full  8.7  percent  of  the  Nati.  iis 
work  force.  Gross  National  Prcluct  in  Ci>;  - 
stant  dollars  has  declhied  for  4  successive 
qtiarters  and  will  register  another  sipnilicant 
decline  In  the  first  quarter  of  1975.  ?2C0 
billion  in  output  will  be  lost  in  1975  alone. 

Congress  Is  moving  swiftly  to  develop  a 
program  designed  to  reduce  the.-e  unaccept- 
ably  high  rates  of  unemployment  and  re- 
store economic  growth.  Taxes  have  been  rut 
to  provide  much  needed  increases  In  pur- 
chasing power  to  individuals  and  incentives 
for  investment  to  business.  Public  service 
jobs  have  been  provided  to  employ  a  small 
percentage  of  the  unemployed.  Legislation 
that  provides  much  needed  assistance  to 
housing  and  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
will  soon  be  considered  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  But  these  programs  largely 
ignore  an  Integral  sector  in  our  nation's 
economy,  the  state  and  local  government 
sector. 

The  state  and  local  government  sector  is 
already  experiencing  severe  recession- 
induced  fiscal  problems.  Last  year,  tin- 
precedented  Inflation  Tates  and  soaring 
energy  costs  played  havoc  with  the  costs  of 
operating  stat«  and  local  governments.  This 
year,  the  recession  has  further  increased  ex- 
penditures, particularly  for  health  and  wel- 
fare, while  seriously  eroding  the  size  of 
anticipated  increases  in  revenues. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  combined  sur- 
plus or  deficit  of  all  state  and  local  gover.-i- 
ments  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  their  fiscal  positions. 

In  1972,  the  enactment  of  revenue  sharing 
and  a  reasonably  strong  economy  combined 
to  produce  a  $4  billion  surplus.  \n  1973,  this 
surplus  disappeared  and  the  combined  state 
and  local  sector  was  essentially  in  balance. 
In   1974,  Inflatiou  afl'ected  expenditure  in- 


creases a::d  reces-sion  Indticed  revcnvie  short- 
falls combined  to  produce  a  combined  $7  5 
billion  deficit.  Undoubtedly,  the  severity  of 
the  recession  in  1975  will  mean  further 
Increases  in  the  demand  for  .services  and 
creater  shortfalls  in  ant!'~ipa'ed  rcvciiiie-.. 
yiPkiing  even   v.or.'ja  defirit.^. 

But  these  Rg^egate  figures  mask  even 
more  .severe  problems  in  many  cf  our  nation's 
cities  and  a  few  of  oar  nation's  states.  Hir- 
ing freezes  (..r  layoffs,  ctits  in  .ervices.  dt- 
Itivs  in  capital  e.xpenditures  and  increases 
in  t:t\f-  are  the  rule  not  the  "xception.  Mo-.t 
o!  our  nations  largest  cities  have  alreaci,- 
been  forced  to  take  otie  or  more  of  the-e 
actions.  Cleveland  h.is  been  forced  to  layo.'i 
1.100  workers  and  cutback  services  to  level  = 
that  previously  would  have  been  unaccepta- 
ble. Detroit  has  had  to  layoff  1.500  v.orker^ 
and  to  ctttback  essential  services.  And  the 
problems  of  our  largest  metropolitan  area. 
Nc'v  York,  have  been  reported  in  every  paptr 
r.iound  the  cointtry. 

But  these  problems  are  not  confined  to 
our  l.irgest  cities.  V.'ilmlngton.  Delaware  h.is 
had  to  reduce  its  lire-fighting  force  by  11 
percent  v.  hile  other  city  departments  have 
cxperit-nccd  persor.iiel  cuts  a-  high  as  40  per- 
cent. An  informal  tclephoiie  survev  con- 
ducted by  the  Nat;cn;il  Leagtie  of  Cities  f  f 
67  nn.iil  and  medium  sized  cities  Indicate! 
far  mote  'videspread  problems  One-third  oi 
the  cities  h.'id  cir,.  payrolls  bv  laying  o)t 
employees  or  through  the  combip.ation  i>i 
hiring  fr.^e:.t's  ;:id  attrition;  over  one-ha!i 
had  postponed  essential  ciipital  expenditurpi: 
two-thirds  fouitd  tha*  their  rpventies  had 
fallen  sliort  of  anticipated  levels;  and  al- 
most half  expected  to  enact  some  foim  ol 
t.i.x  incre,;se  in  1975. 

Bui  in;aiy  will  argue  that  the  Fcdi-ral  gov- 
ernnieiit  should  not  be  concerned  about 
the.'e  terious  fiscal  problems.  Thp.e  people' 
would  Eug.test  that,  a  little  belt-i'ghtenmg  is 
neces.sary  t.nd  that  state  and  local  goverit- 
ments  can  always  raise  taxes  or  borrow  the 
money  so  that  they  can  weather  the  storm 
However,  this  is  certaintly  not   the  case. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  significant  n".- 
tioiial  purpo.'-es  that  necessltaie  Federal  gov- 
ernment assistance  to  State  and  local  go'-- 
crnmciits  durint;  recessionary  i)criod-.  First, 
fctate  and  lucal  goveriiments  are  a  major 
sector  of  our  economy,  employing  12  million 
people  and  spending  over  ?.200  billion  ar.- 
nually.  No  single  .<ector  of  the  economy  can 
r.ppi-oach  the  level  of  employment  found  i;: 
the  st.^te  and  local  government  sector  r.nd 
no  national  economic  policy  can  succeed  in 
restoring  economic  prosperity  without  tak- 
ing into  accotmt  the  needs  of  thi.^  secti  r 
I  would  agree  that  a  little  belt-tightening  by 
all  governments  Is  in  order  btit  strangulation 
of  state  and  local  governments  is  certainly 
not  the  answer. 

Second,  state  and  Ioc.il  governments'  budg- 
etary actions  shotild  be  made  con<ststeiit 
with  Federal  government  etTorts  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  restore  economic  growth. 
It  Is  senseless  economic  policy  to  force  state 
and  local  government,  to  increase  tax"-. 
thus  depressing  the  economy,  when  the  Fert- 
eral  government  is  simultaneou'^ly  cuttlr.g 
taxes  in  an  attempt  to  stimulate  the  ecor.- 
omv.  Stich  a  pr>licy  imdermir.es  the  stimu- 
lative impact  of  Federal  Income  tax  rcdtic- 
tlons  and  weakens  the  progressivity  of  the 
total  tax  system  by  substituting  regressive 
or  proportional  state  and  local  governmcit', 
taxes  for  progressive  Federal  Income  taxc- 
A  similar  inconsistency  exists  In  the  public 
em.ployment  program  where  the  ne-  ntimber 
of  new  Jobs  created  under  existing  publ.c 
service  employment  programs  Is  less  thrin 
desired  because  state  and  local  governments 
have  been  forced  to  layoff  their  permanent 
employees  and  replace  thein  with  Federally 
financed  public  service  employees. 

Finally,  it  is  tii.reallsiic  and  in  mo.it  ca.ses 
Illegal.  lor  state  and  local  governments  to 
unuerta.ke    separate    fiscal    pol.cles    tiirough 
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d-'fifit  .spending.  State  constitutions  generally 
)equlre  state  and  local  governments  to  oper- 
ate with  balanced  biulgets.  However,  even  If 
iiicse  constitutional  reqtnrements  did  not 
f\\nX.  one  could  not  re.illstlcally  expect  the 
;  iiousands  of  st.ite  and  local  governments  to 
•  ordinate  their  economic  policies,  thus  for- 
..uilaiing  a  consLstent  fiscal  policy.  Only  the 
\  <  cleral  government  has  sufficient  tlexibilicy 
.1  economic  policy  to  eliminate  the  fiscally 
i  f  i\erse  nature  of  state  and  local  government 
iiidget  actions  and  to  make  all  government 
iv.idget  actions  more  con.sl.stent. 

The  legislation  tliat  we  are  introducing 
tod.iv.  -the  Intergovernmental  Connrer-Cy- 
t  iicai  Aaolstance  Act  of  1975, "  would  provide 
I  he  means  for  ration.dlzlng  the  biidjietary 
.ii'i'.ons  of  all  levels  of  eovernment  into  one 
coherent  fiscal  pollcv.  It  would  provide 
enough  assistajice  to  prevent  fiscallv  perverse 
,-,ate  ;ind  local  government  biidget<iry  ac- 
tions, but  not  enough  to  prevent  essential 
stream-lining  that  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
tindergo  in  a  recession.  In  essence,  it  w  ill 
pre\eiu  state  and  local  governments  from 
beiirini.:  a  dlspropurtionate  share  of  the 
burden  impoted  ujxtu  llie  economy  by 
recession 

As  Ch.iirman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
iiK'.tee  I  have  heard  considerable  testimony 
ie;,;aidiag  the  components  of  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  reduce  unemployment  and  restore 
economic  growth  while  maintaining  price 
st..bi]ity.  Witness  aiter  witness  te.stifled  to 
the  need  for  immediate  tax  and  expenditure 
stiniulu.s  to  restore  the  economy  to  prasperitv. 
H;.wevcr.  all  of  the  witnesses  agreed  that 
i.ntl-recession  programs  should  be  designed 
lo  rake  ellec  immetiiately  and  to  phase-out 
■s  -he  ecoiioniv  improves.  This  point  of  view 
A.is  bf.st  exprescied  b\  Dr.  Arthur  Okun  of 
the  Brookings  Institution  who  .said  "In  gen- 
er.il.  I  am  pointing  to  two  key  tests  of  a 
valid  anti-recession  propos.tl :  Does  it  really 
stimulate  production  and  job.s  during  the 
rece.ssion?  IX.es  it  stop  stimulating  the 
economy  during  the  recovery  a.s  prosperltv  Is 
re.'Hined.'"  The  legislation  that  we  offer  tod.iy 
(itpctively  meets  both  of  these  criteria. 

First,  the  Intergovernmentiil  Counter- 
Cvclical  A.ssistance  Act  is  clearlv  designed  to 
phase-in  as  the  recession  deepens  and  to 
pha.se-out  when  the  reces.sion  ends.  Assist- 
.iiice  i.  not  m.tde  available  unless  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  exceeds  6  percent 
for  one  quarter.  The  amount  of  a.s.sistance 
that  would  be  available  Is  $2  billion  at  6  per- 
cent unemployment,  but  is  Increased  by  $1 
bUllon  for  each  1  percent  increment  in' the 
na  loiuil  unemplovinent  rate.  Thus,  when  the 
ii.itionaJ  unemployment  rate  is  between  8  and 
I  percent.  $4  billion  would  be  available  The 
i:uporcant  feature  is  that  no  permanent 
-p.  ndmg  program  is  created  and  no  inflation- 
.irv  expendituies  will  be  made  alter  the  re- 
i  ession  has  enJed. 

Second,  the  progiam  is  targeted  to  assist 
•;io.se  governmeiiTs  hardest  hit  by  the  reces- 
sion and  thus  the  greatest  propeiisitv  to  take 
iLscally  perverse  budget  actions.  The" formula 
weighs  heavily  the  number  of  unemploved 
persons  In  a  Jurisdiction,  concentrating  as- 
sistance where  the  greatest  recession  induced 
revenue  shortfalls  and  expenditure  increase-. 
occur.  In  addition,  no  government  will  re- 
ceive any  assistance  If  its  unemplovment 
rate  Is  below  6  percent.  This  Insures  that 
the  program  will  phase-out  on  a  government 
by  government  basis,  as  well  as  nationallv. 

Finally,  this  legislation  Insures  that  the 
fctimulus  be  quicklv  injected  into  the  econ- 
omy, thus  being  spent  almost  immediately, 
rhe  bill  requires  that  all  assistance  dis- 
tributed under  this  legLslatlon  must  be  spent 
within  one  year  of  receipt.  This  will  ln.sure 
I  hat  no  funds  that  v.  ere  allocated  during 
ihe  recession  will  be  .spent  after  it  has  ended" 
Clearly,  counter-cyclical  assistance  lo  state 
and  local  governments  Is  an  effective  anti- 
recession program  because:  1)  the  size  of 
the  prot,ram  varies  wiih  the  ^•e^erily  of  the 


recession,  pha.slng  out  at  (i  percfiit  unem- 
ployment; 2)  the  assistance  is  targeted  to- 
ward tho^e  Jursidictlons  hardest  hit  by  the 
recession  and;  3)  expenditures  are  made 
quickly  so  the  stimulative  Impact  Is  Imnietll- 
atp. 

I I  is  these  overwhelming  advantages  which 
h^ixe  caused  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
111  frequently  suggest  counter-cyclical  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  governments  as  an 
es.Neiuial  component  of  I's  recovery  program. 
The  Committee  recently  recommended  coun- 
ter-cvcUcal  grants  In  last  year's  emergency 
study.  "Achieving  Price  Stability  Through 
Economic  Growth"  and  subpequently  in  re- 
ports to  the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mitees  required  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  and  in  the  1975  Anr.u.i!  Report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  T  he  specii'io  rec- 
ommendation In  the  1975  Annual  Report 
wi's  iWxt  "A  counter-cyclical  revenue  assist- 
ance grant  to  state  and  local  government 
should  be  enacted  to  cushion  the  financial 
hardships  presently  experienced  by  these 
t;oveinmer.is  and  to  prevent  these  govern- 
meii's  from  adjusting  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures in  a  manner  which  will  hinder  Federal 
government  efforts  to  stimulate  a  recovery." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  rec- 
onunendatlon  and  to  con.slder  counter-cycli- 
cal assistance  to  state  and  local  governments 
as  an  iniegral  component  of  any  Federal 
si'iii.egy  to  reduce  unemploymeiii  and  le.-tcire 
ec'inoi'iif  grow  til. 

S.  1359 
He  It  vnacled  by  the  Senate  tnid  iiou-^c  of 
Rcpreaentatites  of  the  United  States  of 
Awerican  in  Congress  o.v.sembZed,  Th.it  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmenti.l 
Countercyclical  Assistance  Act  of  1<)75.  ' 

FINDLNtiS  OF  J.ACT  .*ND  DFCI,.AR.^  rioN  OF  PUHCV 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congivss  finds — 

I I I  that  State  and  local  government.s  rep- 
resent a  significant  segment  of  the  national 
economy  whose  economic  health  is  essenti.il 
to  national  economic  prosperity. 

(2)  that  present  national  economic  prob- 
lem5  have  imposed  considerable  h.irdships 
on  Sta^e  and  local  government  budgets: 

i3)  that  those  governments,  becau.se  of 
their  own  fl.scal  difficulties,  aie  being  forced 
to  t.ike  budget-related  actions  which  tend  to 
undermine  Federal  government  efforts  to 
stimulate  tlie  economy; 

(4 1  that  efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  reductions  in  Federal  government 
tax  obligations  are  weakened  when  State  and 
local  governments  are  forced  to  lncrea.se 
1 3  xes ; 

(5)  that  the  net  effect  of  Feder.U  govern- 
ment efforts  to  reduce  unemployment 
through  public  service  Jobs  Is  substantially 
limited  if  State  and  local  governments  use 
Federally  financed  public  service  employees 
to  replace  rei,ular  employees  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  lay  off; 

i6)  that  efforts  to  stimulate  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  reduce  unemployment  are 
sui>.t^ntlally  undermined  when  State  and 
lix-al  governments  are  forced  to  cancel  or  de- 
l»v  liie  construction  of  essential  capital 
[irojects;    and 

( 7  p  that  efforts  by  the  Federal  government 
to  stimulate  the  economic  recovery  will  be 
substantlPHy  enhanced  by  a  program  of 
emergency  Federal  governine:u  a-sslstance  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  help  prevent 
those  governments  from  taking  budget-re- 
lated actions  which  undermine  the  Federal 
governmen;  efforts  to  stimulate  economic  re- 
covery. 

(b)  Pollcv— Tliei-efore.  the  Congi-ess  de- 
clares It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  purpo.se  of  this  Act  to  m;ike  State 
and  local  government  budget-related  actions 
more  consi.-^tent  with  Federal  government 
efforts  to  stimulate  national  economic  re- 
covery; to  enhance  the  stimulative  effect  of 
a  Federal  g.jvernment  income  tax  reduction; 
and  tj  enhance  the  J>)b  creation  impact  oX 


Federal   government  public  service  employ- 
ment; programs. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Emergency  Support  Grants. — 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (hereafter  In 
this  Act  reierrcd  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall. 
In  accordance  wlMi  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
matte  emer|.encv  support  grunts  to  States  and 
to  local  go.ernmf'iits  to  coordinate  budget- 
related  actions  by  s\ich  governments  with 
Federal  go.ernmeni  etlori-s  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

(b)  Authoriztition  of  Appropriations. — 
Subject  to  the  provi.sions  oi  subsection  ici. 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  grants,  there 
are  aulhoiized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
of  the  12  suc<eednig  calendar  quarters  (oe- 
ginning  with  the  first  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.^ct  )  — 

(1  I  .*5(lt).O00.0O0  plus 

(2)  .%2.5O.O00.00O.  multiplied  by  the  mnn- 
ber  of  whole  percentage  points  by  which  ihe 
rate  of  seasonally  adjusted  naiioual  unem- 
ployment for  the  must  recent  calendar  ciuai- 
ter  which  ended  before  the  beginnin ;  ol 
such   calendar   quarter   exceeded   6   percent. 

(c)  Termination. — No  amount  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  ;b(  lor  any  calendar  quarter 
if  the  rate  of  national  \inemplo\ment  durim, 
the  most  recent  calendar  ciuarter  which  end- 
ed 3  months  before  the  beginning  of  such 
calendar  quarter  did  not  exceed  6  percent. 

.M.I.OCATION 

Skc.  4.  ta)  Reservations. — 

(1)  All  States. -The  Seint.vry  shall  re- 
serve one-third  Oi  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authori/'ation  under  section 
3  for  eacli  calendar  quarter  for  tlie  purpose 
of  making  emergency  support  grants  lo 
States  under  the  provisions  of  suh.=ection 
lb). 

12)  All  local  f^overnments. — Tiie  Secretary 
shall  reserve  two-thirds  of  such  amounts  for 
the  puipose  of  making  eincrgeiuy  stippori 
grants  to  local  governments  utider  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c). 

(b)  State  allocation. — 

(1)  In  general.— Tlie  Se.-rttary  shall  al- 
locate from  amounts  reserved  under  subsec- 
tion ia)(l)  an  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
making  emergency  support  grants  to  each 
State  equal  to  the  total  amount  reserved  un- 
der sub.section  (a  )  ( 1)  for  the  calendar  quar- 
ter multiplied  by  the  applicable  State 
percentage. 

(2)  Applicable  State  percentage. -For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  applicable  State 
percentage  Is  equal  to  the  quotient  result  tn- 
Irom   the  division  of  the  stim  of — 

(Ai  the  State  unemployment  per.eiiiaje 
multiplied  by  2.  plus 

(B|  the  State  tax  percentage 
by  3. 

(3)  Definitions  -  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

(A)  the  term  "State"  means  each  State  of 
the  United  Slates  and  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

(B)  the  St.ue  unemployment  percentage  Is 
equal  to  the  quotient  resulting  from  the  di- 
vision of  the  number  of  unemployed  persons 
in  the  State  durint?  the  appropriate  calendar 
(jtiarter  by  the  number  of  unemployed  per- 
.sons  111  the  United  States  during  such  quar- 
ter, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and   reported   to  the  Secretary; 

(Cf  the  State  tax  percentage  is  equal  tn 
the  quotient  resulting  from  the  division  of 
the  State  tax  amount  by  the  sum  of  the 
State  tax  amounts  of  all  the  States: 

(D)  the  term  "State  tax  amount"  means 
the  amount  of  compulsory  contributions  ex- 
acted by  the  State  for  public  purposes  (other 
than  employee  and  employer  as.sessments  and 
contributions  to  finance  retirement  and 
.social  Insurance  systems,  and  other  than  spe- 
cial as.se.ssments  for  capital  outlay),  as  such 
contribtitions  are  determined  for  the  most 
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recent  period  for  which  .-uch  tiaui  are  avail- 
able from  the  Social  and  Economic  Statistics 
Administration  for  general  statistical  pur- 
poses; and 

(E)  the  term  'unemployed  persons"  has 
the  same  definition  given  it  tinder  section 
601ia)(12)  of  the  Comprcliei.i-i'.e  Einploy- 
meiu  and  Training  Act  oi   Wl.i. 

(c)    Local   Governnient    Allocation. — 

(1)  Identifiable  local  governments.— 

(A)  Subject  to  the  nvovisions  of  paractruph 
(3).  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  from 
amounts  reserved  uncUr  subsection  (a)(2) 
an  amount  for  the  purpo.se  of  making  em- • 
ergency  support  grants  to  each  identifiable 
local  governnient  equiil  to  the  total  amount 
re.served  under  .such  subc-ection  for  the  calen- 
dar quarter  mullipUed  by  the  identifiable 
Uical  goverranent  percentage. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Identifiable  local  government  percentage  i^ 
equal  to  the  quotient  resultn.g  from  tlie 
division  of  the  sum  of — 

(i)  the  identifiable  local  governnient  un- 
eotployment  percent  if:e  multiplied  by  2. 
plus 

(li)  the  idc'.ttitnible  local  _fv  cri  na-nl  tfs 
oercenlHge 

by  3. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  this  pfiragniph— 

(il  the  identifiable  local  go\ernment  un- 
employment percentage  is  equal  to  the  quo- 
tient resulting  from  the  division  of  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  person.,  vlthin  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ideiaihable  local  government 
during  the  appropriate  calendar  quarter  by 
tl'.e  number  oi  unemployed  persons  in  the 
United  States  during  such  quarter,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secreti'iy  oi  Labor  and  re- 
pcirted  to  the  Secretnrv: 

(ii)  the  identifiable  loc;it  government  tax 
|)ercentage  is  equal  to  the  quotient  result- 
ing from  the  division  oi  the  lix-al  tax  amount 
of  the  identifiable  local  government  by  the 
sum  of  the  local  tax  amounts  of  all  local 
governmenls; 

(ill)  the  term  "idfcnf.aable  local  govern- 
ment" means  a  uni'  (■;  general  local  gov- 
ernment for  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  made  a  determination  concerning  the 
rate  of  unemployment  for  purposes  of  title 
II  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  li)73  during  the  current  or 
preceding  fiscal  yciir; 

(iv)  the  term  "local  tati  luuouiu"  means 
the  amount  of  ccanpulsory  contributions 
e.xacled  by  the  local  f^overnment  for  pub- 
lic purposes  (other  tlian  employee  and  em- 
ployer assessments  and  contributions  to 
finance  retirement  and  social  insurance  sys- 
tems, and  other  special  assessments  for 
capital  outlay)  as  such  contributions  are 
deiermined  for  tlie  most  recent  period  for 
which  such  data  are  available  from  the 
Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administra- 
tion for  general  statistical  purposes;    and 

(y)  the  term  "unemployed  persons"  has 
the  same  definition  given  it  under  subsec- 
tion  (b) (3) (E). 

(2)  Other  local  governments. — 

(A)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  from  the 
amounts  remaining  under  the  reservation 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2),  after  the  ap- 
plication of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, an  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  for 
the  purpo.se  of  makir.g  emergency  support 
grants  to  local  governments,  other  than 
identifiable  local  governments,  within  the 
Uirisdiction  of  such  State,  under  the  pro- 
cedure described  in  subparagraph  (B),  which 
IS  eciual  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  which 
would  be  allocated  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
all  the  local  governments  in  the  State,  other 
than  identifiable  local  governments,  if  such 
local  governments  were  identifiable  local 
governments. 

(B)  Each  State  shall  allocate  from  the 
nmoiint  which  it  receives  under  this  para- 
graph an  amount  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  each  local  government,  other  than 
an  Identifiable  local  governnjent,  within  Its 


jurisdiction  determined  under  r;i\  allc/cation 
plan  which  meets  the  following-  require- 
ments: 

(1)  the  criteria  for  allocation  of  amounts 
among  the  local  governments  within  the 
State  shall  be  consistent  with  the  allocation 
formula  for  identifiable  loctil  t^oven  ments 
under  paragraph  (1); 

(il)  the  allocation  criten.'.  mu.-t  be  -jieci- 
flcd  in  the  plan;  and 

(iii)  the  plan  must  be  dfv  eloped  of  ter  con- 
sultation with  approprate  officials  of  local 
governments  within  the  State  oMier  than 
identifiable  local  governmerts. 

(C)  For  purposes  (>t  this  p:'rai-raph  the 
term  "identifiable  local  government"  has  the 
same  definition  given  ii  u.'tder  sub.section  (c) 
(li  (C). 

(3)  County  Areas. — ■ 

(A)  In  general. — In  tjie  c^se  cf  an  identi- 
fu'ble  local  government  unit  which  is  a 
county  area  government,  and  which  has  one 
or  more  local  governmenr  tinr-  wltl'in  it.s 
jurisdiction  which  are  not  identiltable  local 
governments,  a.s  defined  in  sub;section  lO  (1) 
(C).  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  from 
amounts  reserved  under  sub.section  (a)  *?.> 
an  amount,  for  the  purpose  of  :i.aki;g  emer- 
gency support  grants  for  each  county  area, 
in  lieu  of  the  amount  allocated  for  such 
couiit>  area  under  paragraph  (1).  tqual  to 
the  amount  reserved  under  such  subsection 
for  fhe  calendar  quarter  nmUipUed  by  tlie 
county  area  percentr<ge. 

(B)  County  area  percen  age.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  coui.y  urea  per- 
centat-e  is  equal  to  the  quotient  resuliug 
from   the  division  of  the  sum  ot — 

(1)  th.e  county  area  uneirp:f)yn^.e:i'  p''V- 
centage  multiplied  b.v  2.  pUi" 

(ii)    tlie  county  are.a  'px  perreiitptie 

by  3. 

(C)  County  area  gov^tt'tuvi' -'oc  ;i'  Gov- 
ernment distribution. — 

(i)  The  Secretary  shall  alloc ti^e  ironi  the 
amotmt  allocated  under  subparagraph  (A) 
an  amount  for  the  purpose  of  making  emer- 
gency suppiort  grants  to  the  county  area  gov- 
ernment which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  allocated  tinder  subparn'-raph  (Ai 
as  the  county  area  government  t?,x  atv.otti.: 
bears  to  the  county  area  tax  amoun'. 

(ii)  The  Secretary  slrall  allocate  the 
amount  remaining  of  the  amount  allocated 
under  subparagraph  (A),  after  tlie  applica- 
tion of  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph,  to 
be  paid  to  each  State  for  the  purpose  of  nutk- 
ing  emergency  support  grants  lo  each  local 
government,  other  than  ideniifiuble  local 
governments,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
county  area  government.  Each  State  .shall 
allocate  from  the  amount  which  it  receives 
under  this  clause  an  amount  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  to  each  local  govern- 
ment, other  than  an  identifiable  local  gov- 
ernment, within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
county  area  government  determined  under 
an  allocation  plan  the  criteria  of  which  are 
identical  to  the  criteria  established  by  the 
State  for  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  (2). 

(D)  Definitions. — For  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
paragraph — 

(i)  the  county  area  uuemployment  per- 
centage is  equal  to  the  quotient  re-stiiting 
from  the  division  of — 

(I)  the  number  of  unemployed  per.^or.s 
w^ithln   the  county   area,   reduced   by 

(II)  the  number  of  unemployed  person? 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  identifiable  local 
governments  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
county  area,  during  the  approprij.te  calendar 
quarter 

by  the  number  of  unemployed  ptrsoas  in  the 
United  States  during  such  ciuarter.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Lr.bor  and  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary; 

(ii)  the  county  area  tax  percentage  is  equal 
to  the  quotient  resulting  from  tlie  division 
of  the  county  area  tax  tinount  by  tlte  stun 


of  the  local  tax  amounts  of  all  local  govern- 
laeiits; 

liii)  the  term  "identifiable  local  govern- 
ment" has  the  same  definition  given  it  under 
subsection  i  c )  1 1 )  ( C ) : 

(iv)  the  term  "local  Uci.  amount"  has  the 
same  definition  given  it  under  pubsection 
( c ) ( 1)  ( C ) : 

(V)  the  term  "county  area  tax  amount" 
means  the  r-.mount  of  compulsory  contribu- 
tions exacted  by  the  county  area  government. 
plus — 

iX)  ihe  amount  of  such  contributions  ex- 
acted by  all  local  <;uvernmenis  within  the 
jtT-lsdictlon  of  Siuch  county  area,  reduced 
by 

(III  the  amount  of  such  contributions  ex- 
acted by  identinable  local  governments  with- 
in such  jurisdiction, 

for  public  purposes  (other  than  employee 
and  employer  assessments  and  conuibutions 
to  riaaiae  relirement  and  social  insurance 
ovsienis,  and  otiier  special  a.ssessmenis  lor 
capital  ouila.v  )  as  such  ccmtributioiis  are 
decermined  lor  the  most  recent  period  lor 
which  such  data  are  available  by  the  Social 
and  Economic  Siaiistics  Administraiion  lor 
geueral  statistical  purposes; 

( vi  I  ilie  term  "unemploved  pei".sons"  has 
the  same  defiiiition  given  it  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  ( 1 ) (Ci ;  and 

(vii)  the  couiuy  governmeni  tax  amount 
nieaiij  the  amount  of  compulsory  contrlbu- 
tioi'.s  exacted  by  the  county  government  I'-r 
public  purpo.ses  i other  than  employee  and 
employer  assessinenls  and  cuiuiibutlons  to 
finance  retirement  and  social  insurance  sys- 
tems, and  other  special  assessment  fc>r  capi- 
tal outlay)  as  such  contributions  are  deler- 
niint-d  for  the  most  recent  period  lor  which 
such  data  are  available  by  the  Social  and 
Fconomic  Statistics  Administ ration  for  gen- 
eral statistical  purpose.s. 

(E)  Double  counting  prouibi'lon — .^ay 
tuiit  oi  local  government  which  receives  a 
grant  irom  a  State  under  ihe  provisions  c>( 
this  paragraph  shall  not-  be  allocated  an 
iiiriOiint  under  paragraph  i2)  For  purposes 
Ol  making  allocation;-  under  paragraph  i2i, 
the  number  of  unemployed  persons  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  local  governmeiit 
which  receives  an  allocation  under  tlus 
para'jraph  shall   not  be  taken  into  accou!;t, 

(4i  Double  counting  prohibition. — For  pur- 
poses oi  making  i.n  allocation  tinder  this 
subsection  for  a  lc>cal  governnient  tiiat  has 
within  its  Jurisdiction  one  or  more  local 
governments  wlach  receive  an  allocation 
under  this  subiseciion,  the  number  of  un- 
employed persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  local  governments  and  the  local  tax 
amount  of  such  local  governments  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account. 

fOMINC.lNCV     FIND 

Sf.c.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  irom  the 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization under  .section  3  for  each  calen- 
dar ciuarter  tin  amount  eciual  to  the  amouitt. 
if  any.  not  paid  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ments by  reason  of  section  llici,  but  no!  in 
excess  of  ait  amount  which  is  ecfual  to  2'  . 
percent  multiplied  by  the  total  ainoiitu  ap- 
propriated under  the  authori;^atlon  in  sec- 
tion 3  for  such  quarter,  for  the  purpose  ot 
making  additionall  emergency  support  grant.s 
to  State  or  local  governmento  which  are  in 
severe  fi.scal  difliculty.  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

VSES    OF    LMEr.GFNCY    SUPrOUT    CRANIS 

Si.i'.  6.  Each  State  and  lc>cal  L-overumeat 
shf.U  use  emergency  support  grants  made  i;n- 
der  this  Act  for  the  maintenance  ot  basic 
.services  customarily  provided  to  per.sons  in 
that  State  or  in  the  area  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  loc.'il  government,  as  the  ca.-e 
may  be.  State  and  local  government.^  may  not 
use  emergency  support  grants  made  under 
this  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  supplies  and 
materials   or   for   cc>nsiruc-tion    unless   sucii 
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Eupplle?    or    CDastruct'au    are    esseji'ial    to 
nial.ita::i   basic   senlcps,  ^ 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  7  (a)  Im  Gfn-ehai,. — Earh  State  and 
icleiiiL.iable  local  government  I'lilt  may  re- 
ceive emergency  support  (jrauts  x-.ncier  sec- 
tions 4  (b).  icxli.  (ci(2i.  tc)i3)(D»il). 
and  5  only  upon  applicaiioii  to  the  Secre- 
tary, at  sach  time,  in  '.uch  manr.er.  and  coii- 
tr.iniag  Of  acconipati!cd  by  such  Information 
85  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  requires  by 
rule.  Each  such  applnailon  siiall  — 

( 1 )  Include  a  State  or  local  government 
program  for  the  maintenance,  to  ihe  extent 
practicnl.  of  levels  of  public  emploj  ment  and 
of  basic  £c:vice?  customarily  provided  to  per- 
sons in  that  State  or  in  t:ie  area  under  the 
Jurisdicticn  of  that  local  government  which 
Is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section 
6: 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  State  go'. ern.i'.eiit.  pro- 
vide assurance^  that  t!ie  State  will  not  re- 
duce the  total  amount  oi"  fi-tancial  nssist- 
auce.  determined  i:i  dollars,  which  it  provides 
to  tlie  locril  governnaents  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion during  the  appropriate  calendar  quarter 
o.i  an  aniuialli^ed  basis  below  an  amotjnt. 
v.hlch  equals  the  amount  of  such  assistance 
v.hijh  it  provided  to  stich  local  go^ernmenta 
during  t;ie  12-mon'h  period  which  ends  on 
tlie  lait  day  of  the  c:ilendar  quarter  Ininie- 
diatsly  preceding  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(3)  provide  that  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedti!-es  will  ije  established  as 
may  be  necessary  to  sussure  the  proper  dis- 
bursal  of.  and  ar'oiiritinar  for.  Fecicral  fui!ds 
paid  to  t;ie  Slate  or  local  i^oveinitnt  under 
till.-  Act: 

I  !»  provide  that  reasonable  reports  will  be 
furni.-hed  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
liiformaTion  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
niiy  reasonably  require  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses; of  ihis  Act  a;id  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  on  rea.sonable  notice. 
shall  have  access  to,  ajid  tlie  rii,hi  to  examine 
any  books,  docuinenis.  pupei-s,  or  records  as 
he  may  rea.i0n.ibly  lequue  to  verify  such 
reports: 

<5)  provide  hat  the  reqtih'emcnfs  of  sec- 
t.on  8  will  be  compiled  with: 

1 6)  provide  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 9  will  be  compiled  with: 

(7 1  provide  tliat  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 10  will  be  complied  with:  and 

1 8)  provide  liiat  any  amount  received  a."; 
an  emergency  support  grant  tinder  this  Act 
EhiUl  be  expended  by  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment before  the  end  of  the  twelve  calen- 
dar month  period  which  begins  on  the  day 
afLer  the  day  on  which  stich  S^ate  or  local 
jiovernment  receives  such  grant. 

(bi  Grants  to  States  under  section  4ic) 
(liiDiiiii. — Each  State  may  receive  funds 
fi:r  p;iyment  to  local  government  units  under 
section  4(c)  (3)  iDnii)  only  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time,  in  sucli 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Sc-cretary  may  re- 
quire by  rule.  Stich  appilration  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  conform  to  the  require- 
ments for  applications  filed  under  sub- 
section  (a). 

(CI  Approval — The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove any  application  that  nieet.s  tlie  re- 
quirements of  subsections  la)  or  (b)  within 
30  days  after  he  receives  stich  application. 
a:id  shall  not  finally  disapprove,  In  whole 
o;'  in  part,  any  application  for  an  emergency 
si'Dport  grant  lir.der  this  Act  wi'.hotit  first 
Kirordinf;  the  Stat©  or  local  government 
rea.sonable  notice  and  an  opporttiulty  lor  a 
lieariiig. 

NOt;DTSCRIltIN,\TIOK 

Sec.  8.  la)  lu  General. — No  person  In  tho 

United  States  shall,  on  the  grounds  ol  race, 
color,  national  oritjhi,  or  sex,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  te  denied  the  bene- 
fits of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
Tinder  any  program  or  activity  funded  In 
v.hole  cr  m  part  with  fu:;d3  made  avoila'jTe 
under  this  Act. 


<b)  Authority  of  the  Secret.try.^When- 
ever  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State 
government  or  unit  of  local  government  has 
failed  to  comply  with  subsection  (a)  or  an 
applicable  regulation,  he  shall,  within  10 
days,  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  (or, 
in  the  case  of  a  unit  of  local  government, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such 
unit  is  located,  and  the  chief  elected  olticial 
of  (he  unit)  of  ti^e  noncompliance.  If  within 
30  days  of  the  notiflcation  compliance  is 
rot  achieved,  the  Secretary  shall,  wUhhi  lu 
days  there.ifter — 

(II  e:^crci.se  a'l  the  powers  and  functions 
provided  bv  title  YI  ol  the  Civil  Righta  A.t 
of  1961   (42  U.S.C.  2000d): 

(21  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral v.ith  a  recomtnendrtion  that  an  ap- 
propriate civil  act:on  be  instltvited;  or 

(3)  take  stich  other  acdon  as  may  be  pro- 
videii  by  law. 

(c)  E'lforcement. — Tlio  Secretary  shall 
ha-.e  the  full  atuhorl'y  to  withheld  or  sus- 
pend any  grant  under  ihLs  Act.  or  otherwise 
c::crtl.e  a-iy  attlhority  contained  in  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  ly64.  to  assure 
compliance  with  t!:e  requirement  of  iiondis- 
crlmiii'ii.tton  in  federally  a'.sistecl  programs 
sat  forth  I:t  that  title. 

(d)  Civil   Actions. — 

( 1 )  Any  person  adver.sely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  any  action  of  an  official  of  a  State 
or  locul  government  In  violation  of  sub- 
section (••>)  of  this  section,  or  In  \iola.tton 
of  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  may  brliij; 
a  civil  action  for  relief  on  his  own  behalf, 
or  o:t  behalf  of  a  class  of  persons  similarly 
situ.-.ted,  a;zainst  such  otlicial.  Any  stich 
action  mav  be  brought  l.i  any  district  court 
of  the  United  Slates  in  which  such  persoii 
resides,  or  in  which  the  claim  arooC.  or  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  court  may  permit  tlie 
Attornsy  Gener.xl  to  intervene  in  such  civil 
a'-'tlon  if  he  certifies  that  the  case  is  of  gen- 
eral public  importance.  Upon  application  by 
the  complainant,  and  In  such  circumstances 
as  the  court  considers  just,  the  court  may 
appoint  an  attorney  for  such  complainant 
and  may  authorize  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  action  without  the  payment  of  fee.s, 
costs,  or  sectiritv. 

(2)  In  any  action  commenced  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  court  may  allow  the  pre- 
vailing party,  oth-r  than  the  United  States, 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  addition  to 
any  other  Co.- ts,  and  tlie  United  States  shall 
be  liable  for  such  fees  and  costs  as  though  it 
was  a  private  perscn. 

(3 1  In  the  case  of  an  alleged  act  or  pi-.ictice 
prchlbited  v-y  this  section  which  occurs  with- 
hi  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  State  cr  local  gov- 
ernmer.t  which  has  law  prohibiting  such  act 
or  practice  and  authorizing  a  State  or  local 
government  authority  to  grant  or  se:k  roUef 
from  such  practice,  or  to  mstitute  proceed- 
ings with  rcipect  thereto  upon  receiving 
notice  thereof,  no  civil  action  may  be  brought 
under  this  paragraph  (1)  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  30-day  period  which  begins  on 
the  day  on  which  v  ritten  notice  of  stich  al- 
leged act  or  practice  Is  received  by  the  ap- 
propriate St'  te  or  local  authority. 

I-MJOR    STAND.T.nS 

Src.  9.  All  laborers  and  mejhaitics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  on  all  substantial  re- 
pair or  renovation  construction  proj;cts  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  these  prevailing  on  similar 
projects  la  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (40  U.S.C.  27Ga-276.a-5) .  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  authority  end  functlon.s  set  fcrth  hi 
R:organizatic  1  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1050 
(15  C.yn.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  .IS  amended  (40  USC  276i-). 


TAX    IXCHEASES 


Sf.-.  10.  Each  State  and  local  gover-inicnt 
which  receives  a  grant  under  tiie  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  any 
increase  cr  decrease  in  any  tax  whl?h  it  im- 
pores  and  .substanti.al  reductions  in  the  num- 
ber of  indi-idur.'.s  it  emrloys  cr  in  service; 
which  such  State  cr  local  government  pro- 
vides. Such  report  shall  bj  made  as  soon  v.~  U 
practical  and.  in  any  case,  not  less  than  30 
days  after  the  date  on  v.lilch  the  decl~ion  to 
Impo-e  such  ta.i  l!'cre:.?e  cr  decease  cr  rc- 
ductloir:  in  rmjjlnynient  or  services  Is  mndc 
pttblic. 

PAVMrNTS 

Stc.  11.  (a(  Ix  GE^.■ET.AI. — Prom  the  amount 
allocated  for  State  and  to  each  local  govern- 
ment under  section  4  ^r  the  amounts  reserved 
under  section  5,  the  Secretary  of  fne  Treas- 
ury shall  pay  to  e.ach  State  atid  to  each  Ice:,! 
government  which  has  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  7.  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  allocated  to  such  Stat;  or  local 
g.n'cnimcnt  under  Secilon  4. 

(b)  Apportio.inicnt.— Paymenis  under  thi.-i 
A-.t  may  hi  m.ide  in  Installments  and  lu 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necc;sary  arljustmenrs  on  account  of  over- 
payments o:  underp.tynients. 

tc)  Ter.Tiinatlon.— No  amount  .shall  bo 
_paid  to  any  State  or  local  govcrumer.t  uiidi  r 
ths  provislon.s  of  this  section  for  any  calen- 
dar quarter  if  the  r.tto  of  unemployment 
Wiililn  the  jv.ii'.diction  of  such  State  "or  lo- 
cal gr>vernme:)t3  duri;ig  the  most  recent 
calendar  quarter  which  e:Klcd  three  month,; 
before  the  beginning  of  such  calendar  quar- 
ter was  less  than  6.0  percent. 
wirnnoLDiNC 

Sec.  \2.  Wlicnever  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  after  atfordii  i^'  rc"aso:iablo  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  any 
State  or  local  government,  finds  tliat  there 
has  been  a  f.tilure  to  comply  sub  tanliall 
with  any  provision  stt  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion of  that  State  or  local  governmeac  ap- 
proved under  section  7,  the  5ecrot:try  shall 
notify  that  Stale  or  local  government  titat 
further  payments  will  n.Tt  be  made  under 
this  Act  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Ijntil 
he  is  so  satisfied,  no  furtlier  pay;ncnts  shall 
be  made  under  this  Act. 

RETORTS 

Src.  13.  T!ie  Secretary  of  tViC  Trca.'^ury  ihail 
report  to  the  ConL;ress  as  s3on  as  Is  practi- 
cal after  the  end  of  each  caletidar  quarter 
during  which  grants  are  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude information  on  the  am.^unts  paid  t:) 
each  State  and  local  government  and  a  de- 
scription of  any  action  w'nich  the  Secretary 
of  tiae  Treasury  has  taken  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12  during  the  previcu.s  cal- 
endar quarter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  report  to  Cougre,  s  a.s  soon  as  is  prac- 
tical after  the  end  of  each  c.T.lei.dar  year 
during  which  grants  are  made  under  tlie 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Sucli  reports  shall  in- 
clude detailed  information  o:\  the  amounts 
paid  tD  Stale  and  local  governments  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  actions 
whi'h  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ha^ 
take.-i  under  the  provisions  of  section  12, 
and  an  evaluation  of  tiie  purpo-es  to  v.hieh 
amotmt.s  paid  under  this  Act  were  put  by 
State  and  loc.tl  governments  and  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  such  expenditures  during 
the  previous  calendar  year. 

ADMINISIT.ATION 

Sec  14.  (a)  Rules.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  prescrib'»,  afttr 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
such  rules  a.s  may  h?  nece.-sary  for  the  pur- 
poce  of  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Coirdinatlon.— Tu  administering  th? 
provisions  of  this  Act,  tiie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to   uso  the   service.^ 
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and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  any  other  public  agency 
or  institution  in  accordance  with  appropri- 
ate agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  services 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

St  (-rlON-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS   OF  THE  InTER- 
(.OVERNIWENTAL      COUNTERCYCLICAL       ASSIST- 
ANCE Act 
Section  1  provides  that  this  legislation  may 

tie  cited  as  '"Tlie  Intergovernmeutal  Counter- 

c'cUcal  Act  of  1975." 

JINDINCS   OF   FACT   AND    Ul.ft.AP.A-lION    OF   POLICY 

Section  2  sets  out  Congressional  findings 
tliat  State  and  local  governments  represent 
a  significant  segment  of  the  national  econ- 
omy which  is  suffering  from  considerable 
hardships  because  of  the  current  national 
economic  problems:  that  those  governments, 
because  of  their  own  fiscal  difficulties,  are 
being  forced  to  take  actions  that  undercut 
Federal  efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy; 
that  the  impact  of  Federal  tax  cuts  is  weak- 
ened when  State  and  local  governments  are 
forced  to  raise  their  taxes:  that  the  net  im- 
pact of  Federal  public  employment  programs 
is  limited  if  State  and  local  governments  are 
forced  to  lay  oft'  their  regular  employees;  that 
efforts  to  stimulate  construction  are  under- 
mined when  State  and  local  governments 
cancel  or  delay  essential  capital  projects; 
and  that  Federal  efforts  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  be  substantially  aided  by 
11  program  of  emergency  Federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

Section  2  further  declares  it  to  be  the  na- 
tional policy  to  make  .State  and  local  gov- 
ernment budget-related  actions  more  con- 
sistent with  Federal  efforts  to  stimulate 
national  economic  recovery:  to  enhance  the 
stimulative  effect  of  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
ductions: and  to  enhance  the  job  creation 
impact   of  Federal  employment  programs. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCF  AUTHORIZED 

Section  3(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
tiie  Treasury  to  make  emergency  support 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  legislation. 

Section  3(b)  authorizes  for  each  of  12 
sticceeding  calendar  quarters  (beginning  with 
the  first  calendar  quarter  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act)  $500  million  when 
the  national  seasonally  adjusted  vinemploy- 
ment  rale  reaches  6';;,  plus  an  additional 
$250  million  for  each  whole  percentage  point 
over  6'(  of  the  national  seasonally  adjusted 
luiemployment  rate  for  the  preceding  calen- 
dar quarter.  On  an  annual  basis,  that  means 
that  $2  billion  wottld  be  authorized  when 
the  national  seasonally  adjusted  unemploy- 
ment rate  reaches  6':  and  an  additional  $1 
billion  would  be  authorized  for  each  addi- 
tional whole  percentage  point  the  national 
seasonally  adjusted  uiumployment  rate  rises 
above  &' r  . 

Section  3(c)  provides  that  no  funds  would 
be  authorized  for  any  calendar  quarter  dur- 
ing which  the  national  tmemployment  rate 
w;is  tinder  G'   , 

\LLOCATION 

Section  4(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  reserve  one-third  of  the 
authorized  funds  for  distribution  to  State 
governments  and  two-thirds  of  the  author- 
ized funds  for  distribtttion  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

Section  4il))  provides  for  tlie  allocation  of 
iissibtance  to  State  governments.  State  al- 
locations would  be  made  two-thirds  on  the 
basis  of  tmemployment  and  one-third  on  the 
basis  of  its  adjusted  taxes.  In  each  case,  the 
particular  State's  unemployment  (in  num- 
litrs)  and  its  taxes  raised  would  be  com- 
pared to  national  totals,  v.ith  the  uneraploy- 
laent  percentage  weighted  double.  Say,  for 
(■'.ample,  a  State  had  5''  of  the  nation's  un- 
employment and  raLsed  2''  of  all  taxes  raised 
by  all  State  governments.  With  the  unem- 
ployment  pcrcent.'-i^e   weighted,    that   State 


would  receive  4%  of  the  funds  for  all  State 
governments.  For  the  ptu'poses  oi  this  sec- 
tion, the  District  of  Columbia  is  included  as 
a  State. 

Section  4(c)  provides  for  allocation  to 
local  governments.  Allocations  to  local  gov- 
ernments would  be  made  according  to  the 
same  formvila  as  for  State  governm.ents — two 
parts  unemployment  and  one  part  adjusted 
taxes  raised.  The  adjusted  tax  data  used  in 
this  section  is  the  same  as  Is  compiled  by  the 
Btireau  of  Census  for  use  in  the  Re\enue 
Sharing  Act. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  Section  4(c)  provides 
for  allocations  to  "identifiable  Iwal  govern- 
ments"— tho.se  local  governments  lor  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  unemployment 
data  for  the  ptUT)oses  of  Title  II  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act  ol 
1973.  Each  identifiable  local  government  v.  ill 
be  allocated  a  share  under  the  formula. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  Section  4 (c|  provides  for 
assistance  to  "other  local  governments  " — 
those  local  governments  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  does  not  have  unemployment 
data.  In  the  case  of  other  local  governments. 
unemployment  and  tax  data  for  all  local 
governments  in  each  Sutte  that  are  not  iden- 
tifiable local  governments  will  be  considered 
in  aggregate  as  If  all  those  governments  com- 
bined were  one  identifiable  local  government. 
In  other  words,  in  addition  to  the  identifi- 
able local  governments  in  each  State,  an  en- 
try will  be  made  into  the  formula  for  the 
balance  of  the  local  governments  in  each 
State.  Distribution  of  assistance  to  specific 
local  governments  from  the  amount  al- 
located for  other  local  governments  for  each 
State  will  be  made  by  the  State  government 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury.  That  plan  will  re- 
quire that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
State  follow  the  criteria  for  distribution  of 
funds  set  out  in  the  fornuila  tor  identifiable 
local  governments. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  Section  4Cc)  allocates 
funds  In  those  cases  where  an  identifiable 
local  government  unit  is  a  county  area  and 
has  one  or  more  local  government  units 
within  It  which  are  not  identifiable  local 
governments.  In  those  cases,  the  allocation 
will  be  made  to  the  county  area  taking  into 
accoulit  unemployment  in  the  county  area 
(reduced  by  the  amount  of  unemployment  in 
any  identifiable  local  government  within  the 
county  area)  and  taxes  raised  by  all  local 
governments  located  within  the  county  area 
(again  reduced  by  taxes  raised  by  any  identi- 
fiable local  governments  located  within  the 
county  area).  The  county  government's  shtiie 
of  the  county  area  allocation  would  be  equal 
to  the  percentage  the  taxes  rai-ed  by  the 
county  government  are  of  taxes  raised  by  all 
local  governments.  Including  the  county  gov- 
ernment, located  within  the  cotmty  area  (re- 
duced by  taxes  raised  by  identitiahle  local 
governments  within  the  county  area).  The 
amount  of  the  county  area  allocation  thsit 
does  not  go  to  the  county  government  will 
be  returned  to  the  State  for  allocation  to 
other  local  governments  within  the  State. 

Sections  4(c)  (3)  (E)  and4tc)(4)  prohibit 
double  counting  of  the  data  in  the  work- 
Utgs  of  the  formula. 

cot^TiNCENCY  r^^^'D 

Section  5  provides  that  the  Secretatv  oi 
the  Treasury  reserve  from  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  this  program  for  each  calendar 
quarter  an  amount  equal  to  that  itot  paid 
under  Section  4(d)  but  in  no  case  inore  thaii 
2\'2  percent  of  the  total  authorized  ainouut 
for  the  ptirpose  of  makint;  ndulticnal  emer- 
gency support  grants  to  State  anu  local  gf'V- 
ernments  which  are  in  severe  rlscal  difficult  \ . 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

USE  OF  LMFP.CEN'CV  SUPPOP.T  OHANIS 

Section  6  provides  that  grants  under  thi.-> 
program  should  be  used  for  the  maintenance 
of  basic  services  ordinarily  provided  by  the 
State  and  local  govcrumetfs  and  that  State 


and  local  go-,  enunent.s  sliall  not  use  funds 
received  under  tiiis  Act  for  the  acquisition 
of  supplies  and  mat-erials  or  for  construction 
unless  essential  to  maintain  ba-ic  sertices. 

APPLICATION.s 

Section  7c  ai  establishes  an  applif  atiou  pro- 
cedure for  State  governments  and  identi- 
fiable local  governments  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  under  the  Act.  Section  7iai  lur- 
ther  requires  that  each  application  .shall: 

(1)  include  the  applying  governineni'H 
program  for  maintenance,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, of  levels  of  employment  and  ba-tc 
services  iliat  it  ctistoniarily  provides: 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  State  eovernint!  t, 
provide  a.'-surance  that  it  will  not  reduce  the 
total  amount  of  financial  assistancfc,  in  dol- 
lar^,  which  it  provides  to  local  governments 
within  its  boundaries: 

(3)  provide  that  nece.ssary  fiscal  cotitrol 
and  fund  accounting  procedtires  will  be  es- 
tablished to  assure  proper  dlsbursal.  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  Stale 
and  local  governments  under  this  Act: 

(4 1  provide  that  reasonable  reports  will  be 
furnished  as  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  may 
require  and  that  the  Secretary  oi  Treasitry 
has  access  to  the  records  he  neeci^  to  \er;iv 
those  reports: 

(5)  provide  ttiat  the  nondi.scriiaui;ni<.!i 
reqtiirements  of  this  legislation  will  be  c<'n.- 
plied  with: 

(6 1  provide  'hat  the  labct-  S':v..dard>  and 
wage  requirements  of  this  .\ct  lie  cunpifd 
v.ith: 

(7)  prrvide  that  the  Acfs  requirements 
that  governmeiu,-,  receiving  a^sustaiice  under 
this  Act  report  tax  changes  and  changes  lu 
levels  ot  seVvires  provided  to  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Treasure    )je  complied  with: 

(8)  provide  that  all  funds  received  under 
this  Act  be  e.xpeuded  by  the  recipietit  Slate 
or  Icjcal  government  within  12  months  of  the 
time  It  is  received. 

Section  7ibi  provide-  iliat  :ipp!icatioiis  for 
payment  of  funds  to  other  Iccal  go-.ei  'inients 
shall  be  filed  by  the  States. 

.Section  7(C)  provides  th;<t  the  .'MCietiir;  oi 
the  Treasury  shall  approve  any  appiicatii>a 
which  meets  the  requireinents  of  This  .-Xct 
within  30  days  and  shall  not  ifnally  dist-.p- 
prove,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  appiication 
lor  an  emergency  support  grant  under  tlii^ 
Act  without  first  affording  the  State  or  I'hmI 
government  reasonable  notice  aiid  aa  (';•!)  t- 
t unity  for  a  hearing. 

IsdNDISeHl.MIiNATIC>N 

Section  8  provides  that  no  per.^-on  sliall.  i  ti 
tl'.e  grounds  ol  ri;ee.  color,  national  crigai,  or 
Sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  d::.- 
criinuiaiion  under  any  program  or  activity 
landed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  employment 
made  available  under  this  Act.  Thi-.  section 
further  provides  that  in  any  case  where  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  make,-  a  finding  oi 
discriminaticn  by  a  Str.te  or  local  goveni- 
nient  and  Is  ttnable  to  achieve  complitun  e 
within  iiO  days,  he  is  specitlcaiiy  author:;  ed 
to  defer  pavmeni  to  tlie  diserinnnating  jiu;-- 
diction  unless  compliance  is  ac'nieved. 

LABOR  bTANUARDS 

Section  9  provides  that  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  bv  contractors  on  i.ll 
substantial  repair  renovation  constructiim 
programs  funded  under  this  Act  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
oti  similar  projects  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined h\-  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the 
Davis-Bacon    Act. 

TAX  INCREASrS 

Section  10  provides  that  each  S'.ute  or 
local  government  which  receives  a  grant 
under  this  Act  shall  report  to  the  Secretnrv. 
within  30  days,  aiiv  Increase  or  decrease  m 
any  tax  which  it  imposes  and  substantial 
reductions  in  employment  levels  or  in  serv- 
ices v.hich  that  jurisdiction  provides. 
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PAYMEKTS 

Sectioa  U  gives  the  Secie;ary  of  the 
Treasury  the  authority  to  niuke  payments 
from  the  fu.Mcls  aatliorized  under  this  Act. 
It  further  a;!o-.\s  payment?  to  be  m.ide  In 
installments  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, with  necess.iry  atljvistmenis  on 
account  of  overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments. 

Section  llic>  provides  that  no  fund  he 
p\id  to  any  State  or  local  t;overnment  under 
this  Act  for  any  calendar  quarter  If  tao 
unemployment  ra'e  within  that  JurLsdiciion 
daring  tlie  previous  calendar  qmrter  wos 
les.s  than  6     . 

V.  niiiroi  DING 

Section  12  requires  the  Secretary  of  Trea.s- 
t!ry  to  withhold  fund'?  from  any  Jurisdic- 
tion which  fails  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  of  the  provisions  set  lortli  in  tlie 
application  it  submitted  for  funds  under 
this  Act.  Funds  will  continue  to  be  with- 
held untu  tiie  Secretary  of  Treasury  L',  satis- 
fied  thai  coinplunce  has  been  achieved. 

REPORTS 

Section  13  require.?  t!ie  Secretary  of  the 
TVeasury  to  report  as  soon  as  practical  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  program. 

AD-rlNISTR.\TIO.V 

Section  14  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  Labor,  to  prescribe  .such  rules  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  tlie  Act.  That  Eec- 
iion  also  provides  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury  with  tlie  authority  to  use  services 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  tlie  Federal 
Kovernment  and  of  ai:v  other  public  agency 
or  institution  in  accordan.-'e  with  appropriate 
agreements  and  to  pay  ic-  sucii  services 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  ol  leiinburae- 
mciu  as  ma>   be  ai.^reed  upon. 

QtTESTIONS  AND  .Xn-SWERS  .^BOfT  THK  IntFR- 
COVXRNMK.VrAt,  Col'NTEnCYCLICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE Act 

Q.  What  is  countercyclical  assistance? 

A.  Countercyclical  assistance  Is  targeted 
emergency  financial  a.ssistance  to  hard 
pressed  S'ate  and  local  governments  caught 
lu  a  fiscal  squeeze  brotight  on  by  national 
economic  hard  times. 

It  is  called  countercyclical  because  the 
amount  of  the  assistance  would  increase  eacli 
time  the  national  unemployment  rate  ia- 
crea.se.s  a  full  percentace  point  and  decrease 
each  time  the  national  iniemplovment  rate 
decreases  a  full  percentane  point.  No  funds 
would  be  authorized  if  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  is  less  than  6  percent.  In  other 
words,  the  assistance  under  this  program  in- 
crea^s  as  the  national  economy  deteriorates 
and  decreases  as  the  national  economy  im- 
proves. 

Q.  Isn't  this  a  lot  like  revenue  sharing? 

A.  No.  Revenue  sharing  provides  Federal 
a.ssistance  to  virtually  every  unit  of  govern- 
ment la  the  country. 

Countercyclical  assistance,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  selectively  targeted  to  only 
fhote  states  and  local  governmentj  hardest 
hit  by  reces.-Jon.  Tlie  fcrmuJa  used  in  this 
countercyclical  proposal  has  two  factors:  1 1) 
unemployment,  as  a  measure  of  the  severity 
of  the  recession  in  a  ^iven  state  or  locality; 
and  i2i  adjusted  taxes.  a.s  a  measure  of  the 
level  of  services  provided  by  that  govcin- 
luent. 

Whereas  revenue  sharing  money  presently 
Loes  to  over  38,000  unlt^  of  government,  only 
oO  st^ttes  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
appro.ximately  2.000  units  of  local  govern- 
ment v.ould  participate  initially  in  the  coun- 
tercyclical assistance  proi;ram.  even  fewer 
would  actua;iy  receive  Federal  funds  under 
the  program,  since  :i,cme  of  these  localities 
do  not  have  uiitir.ployment  u.-,  high  a.s  G  per- 
cent. 

Furthermore,    coxmtercyclical    aid    would 


not  en  ail  a  permanent  high  level  of  funding, 
as  does  revenue  sharing.  As  the  economy 
revises.  t!ie  coiunercyclical  assistance  pro- 
gram would  plia^-e  itself  out,  terminating 
completely  when  national  unemployment 
sar.l-:  below  6  percent. 

Countercyclical  assistance  i>  an  anli-rrcc:i- 
■lon  program  only. 

ni. 

Q  Why  is  couutarcyclical  a-Nsista:icf  need- 
ed? 

A.  Countercyclical  a.s.slstanoe  Is  needed  in 
order  to  m.iximize  tho  impact  of  present 
Federal  efforts  to  revive  the  economy. 

During  times  of  recession,  such  as  at  the 
piesent  time,  Federal  economic  policy  is 
aimed  at  stimulating  greater  economic  ac- 
tivity. This  policy  usually  includes  m?asure-. 
such  as  ta.\  cuts — to  stimulate  greater  spend- 
ing m  the  private  sector— and  public  servl.  c 
jo'js  programs  — '.o  help  ab;.orb  some  of  the 
unemployed. 

While  the  Federal  go\ernmcnt  is  pursuins 
such  anti-recession  measures,  however.  State 
and  local  governments  are  often  lorced  to 
take  budgetary  actions  which  run  coiuucr  to 
tlie  Federal  e.Tort.  At  the  present  time.  State 
and  local  governmenl:^  throu-houl  the  coun- 
try—caught in  a  squee?^  between  ri ring  costs 
of  inflation  and  rece.->sloi.  — are  cither  haviin; 
to  raise  taxes,  lay  oil'  employees,  caaccl  Job- 
producing  capital  Improvement  projects,  or 
cut  back  on  .services,  in  order  to  b, dance  their 
budgets.  Such  actions  n.n  counter  to  the 
stimulus  the  Federal  goverameni  is  trying 
to  pro\ide. 

Cotnitercycllcal  assistance  is  needed  not  for 
the  purpose  of  bailing  these  governments  out 
of  fiscal  trouble.  During  a  recession,  belt- 
tightening  by  all  govenmients  Is  necessary. 
Cuuntercvclical  assistance  is  needed  to  re- 
duce the  reliance  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments upon  budgetary  actions  which  run 
counter  to  national  economic  policy. 

Countercyclical  assistance  Is  also  needed 
Id  pre.serve  tiie  progr;.s.slvc  nature  of  other 
ami-recession  measures  whicti  are  aimed  at 
providing  the  most  relief  to  those  hardest 
hit  by  recession — the  unemployed,  and  tho-,e 
at  the  lower  end  or  the  income  ladder. 

When  State  and  local  governments  are 
forced  to  raise  regressive  local  taxe.s— such 
as  the  properly  and  sales  taxes— the  progres- 
sive impact  of  Federal  income  tax  cuts  is 
blunted.  When  tlie  Federal  government  tries 
to  create  new  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  only 
to  have  State  and  local  govcriunents  lay  olV 
workers  and  c.mcel  capital  proj.-cts,  those 
unemployed  realise  little  if  any  benefit. 

f  inally,  cotintercyclical  assistance  is  needed 
because  national  economic  policy  to  date  has 
locused  solely  on  tlie  private  sector.  And 
yet  State  and  local  go;  ernments  comprise 
one  of  the  largest  and  fa.stest  growing  seg- 
ments of  the  economy,  currently  employing 
fo\ir  ilmss  as  many  persons  as  the  Federal 
government,  and  spending  collectively  al- 
most two-thirds  as  much.  The  actions  they 
take  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  economic 
trends.  The  Improved  health  of  Individual 
Stale  and  local  governments  is  essential  to 
the  unproved  health  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

IV. 

Q    How  much  will  It  cost? 

A.  As  Introduced,  the  legLslation  would 
authorize  an  initial  appropriation  of  $2  bil- 
lion '.\  hen  national  unemployment  reache.^ 
6'  .  Fur  every  point— tliat  unemployment 
rires  above  G':.  the  legislation  would  ati- 
thorize  au  additional  appropriation  of  «l 
billion. 

Therefore,  at  the  current  unemployment 
level  of  8.7';.  the  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  $4  billion. 

V. 

Q.  Who  win  be  eligible? 

A.  Any  state  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  eligible  for  assistance  if  it  has  an 
unemployment  rate  of  6'^  or  greater  for  a 
period  of  one  calendar  quarter. 


.\t  the  local  level,  thos-e  units  of  general 
purpose  government  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  certified  unemplovment  statis- 
tics, as  complied  for  the  CETA  "program,  will 
be  eligible  for  assistance  If  such  unlt,s  of 
government  have  an  tinemployment  rate  of 
G'.  or  greater  for  a  period  of  one  calendar 
quarter.  Funds  for  local  jurisdictions  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  have 
ccrtilied  i!urmpIo\niciit  statistics  will  also 
be  made  available  to  each  state. 

Further,  a  unit  of  local  government  with 
luiempioymeiit  over  6'.;  within  a  state  with 
unemployment  less  tiian  6  •  will  be  eligible 
for  asiJstance. 

VI. 

Q.  On  uhat  bas.s  will  funds  be  disli.butcd 
to  state  and  local  governments? 

A.  Initially,  the  funds  appropriated  under 

tlie  Act  will  be  divided  Into  two  pots,  witli 

one-third  allocated  for  the  states'  share,  an.d 

wo-thirds  allocated   for  Incal   governments' 

share. 

Within  each  of  these  pots,  the  Individual 
allocations  for  a  state  or  unit  of  local  govcrn- 
nieni  will  be  calcul.'ited  on  tlie  ba-  is  cf  a  for- 
mula using  unemployment  and  adjusted 
taxco  as  factors. 

The  uneniploynunt  factor  Ls  used  as  the 
best  measure  of  the  recession.  Adjusted  taxes 
are  used  as  a  measure  of  the  level  of  services 
provided  by  a  particular  government.  Both 
factors  are  already  available — unemployment 
figures  from  the  CETA  rro'ian^.  a-d  ad- 
justed taxes  from  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing. 

The  pot  appropriated  for  eacli  calendar 
quarter  will  be  divided  up  into  iiidivid\u»l 
portions  for  all  eligible  governments,  using 
tie  formula  noted  above.  Only  those  units 
ul"  government  witli  unemployment  6';,  or 
nK)re  would  actually  receive  their  allocations, 
however.  Those  allocations  not  actvially  dis- 
iribuied  (to  governments  with  unemploy- 
iir.nt  below  C  )  would  be  returned  to  tlie 
Treasury. 

In  the  case  of  lo(  al  units  of  government 
for  which  uremployment  Information  Is  not 
available,  all  such  governments  within  a 
state  will  be  combined  into  a  balance  of 
state  category  and.  for  the  purposes  of  the 
formula,  treated  as  if  they  constituted  one 
individual  government.  Funds  allocated  to 
the  balance  of  state  category  wotild  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  government  and 
■would  be  distributed,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable. In  accordance  with  the  formula  used 
for  individual  units  of  local  government, 
vri. 

Q  Is  cotnitercycllcal  a-'sistance  a  sensible 
Way  to  stimulate  liie  economy? 

A.  Yes.  for  four  main  reasons. 

First,  tlie  impact  of  the  funds  spent  will 
be  immediate,  not  down  the  road  a  year  or 
.so.  Stale  and  local  government-s — given  tlie 
fiscal  situation  of  many  of  them — ai-e  likely 
to  .spend  the  money  soon  after  receiving  It. 
Furthermore,  the  legislation  requires  that 
any  funds  received  be  spent  within  a  year 
of  receipt. 

Second,  countercyclical  assistance  Is  tar- 
geted to  only  those  units  of  government  hard 
hit  by  the  recession.  Unlike  under  revenue 
sharing,  where  virtually  every  unit  of  gov- 
ernment in  t!ie  country  receives  Federal 
funds — or  over  38,000  governments — under 
cotintercyclical  assistance  only  those  govern- 
ments where  unemployment  is  at  least  6'u 
\Aill  receive  assistance. 

Third,  countercyclical  assistance  will  phaise 
I'scli  otit  once  the  economy  Is  healthier,  and 
national  unemployment  drops  below  6'., 
Thus  the  stimulus  will  be  provided  only  when 
it  is  needed. 

And  fourth,  co.intercyclical  as.-,lstance  a-.n 
sirengtlien  liic  stimulative  effect  of  other 
Federal  anti-recession  efforts  by  reducing  tiit> 
need  fcr  State  or  local  governments  t^  in- 
crea.sj  taxes  or  reduce  employment.  When 
Uie  Federal  government  enacts  a  tax  cut  to 
stlinula'.e  the  economy,  only  to  have  State 
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and  local  governments  Increase  their  taxes, 
the  stimulative  effect  of  the  Federal  action 
LS  delayed.  'When  the  Federal  government 
tries  to  create  new  Jobs  through  public  serv- 
ice employment,  only  to  have  State  and  local 
governments  lay  off  theh-  own  employees  and 
replace  them  with  public  service  employees, 
or  cut  back  on  Job -producing  capital  Im- 
provements, then  again  the  Impact  of  the 
Federal  effort  Is  delayed.  Countercyclical  as- 
■iistance  can  help  Insure  a  greater  degree  of 
coordination  between  actions  of  all  levels  of 
government,  I 

vni 

Q  Congress  is  cousidermg  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  anti-recession  measures.  Why 
should  we  add  another  one  to  the  list,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  size  of  the  deficit? 

A  Congress  has  enacted  a  tax  cut,  and  will 
probably  enact  an  Increased  public  service 
Jobs  program.  Countercyclical  assistance  Is 
a  natural  complement  to  these  two  Initia- 
tives, ,  . 

The  Impact  of  the  tax  cut  will  be  lessened 
If  State  and  local  governments  around  the 
country  raise  their  own  taxes  as  they  are 
starting  to  do  now.  Countercyclical  assist- 
ance will  help  keep  this  from  happenUig. 

The  Impact  of  jobs  program.s  will  be  less- 
ened if  State  and  local  governments  lay  off 
their  own  employees  and  replace  them  with 
public  service  employees,  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  government  as  has  happened  In  a 
number  of  places.  Countercyclical  assistance 
will  help  keep  this  from  happening  as  well. 

Both  the  tax  cut  and  job  programs  are 
aimed  at  the  private  sector.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  sub-national  government  is  now  so 
substantial  that  It  should  not  be  neglected 
lu  national  economic  policy.  Countercyclical 
assistance  Is  a  stlmulits  for  the  public  sector 
that  complements  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complLsh  for  the  private  sector. 

Countercyclical  assistance  will  provide  a 
fiister  stimulus  than  one  of  the  other  major 
antl-recesslon  measures  Congress  is  likely  to 
be  considering  shortly— that  is,  accelerated 
public  works. 

Whereas  the  impact  of  countercyclical  as- 
sistance Is  felt  more  or  less  immediately,  that 
of  public  works  projects  Is  not  felt  until 
much  further  down  the  road.  A  major  public 
works  program  enacted  In  the  early  1960s 
demonstrates  this  point.  Although  the  pro- 
gram was  enacted  in  September,  1962,  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  appropriated  were  not 
spent  until  1964  and  1965,  long  after  the 
recession  was  over.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
program,  only  about  8%  of  the  funds  were 
actually  put  Into  the  economy. 

IX 

Q.  Isn't  this  another  new  spending  pro- 
gram that  will  have  a  long-term  inflationary 
impact? 

A.  No.  If  high  unemployment  Is  a  measure 
of  recession — and  this  Is  generally  agreed 
upon — then  countercyclical  assistance  will 
diminish  as  the  recession  fades  and  will 
eventually  terminate  altogether.  Counter- 
cyclical assistance  Is  not  like  revenue  shar- 
ing— It  Is  not  a  permanent  entitlement 
program. 

Public  works  programs  are  far  more  likely 
to  have  a  long-term  Inflationary  impact.  If 
past  experience  Is  our  guide,  little  money  will 
be  spent  right  away,  and  large  amounts  of 
money  sjient  for  public  works  several  years 
from  now  may  only  contribut*  to  inflation 
then. 

Localities  Seeking  Tax  Rises  a.s  United 
States  Is  Preparing  Cuts 
(By  William  E.  Farrell) 
Soaring    Inflation,    shrinking   Federal    aid 
and  growing  demands  for  public  services  are 
forcing  many  of  the  nation's  city  and  sub- 
urban officials  to  seek  increases  in  local  taxes 
at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is 
deciding  to  cut  taxes. 

In  some  areas  public  employes  are  being 

laid  off  to  avoid  the  need  for  even  higher 
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levies  than  those  now  being  sought.  In  others, 
officials  are  trlmnalng  public  services  In  an 
effort  to  avoid  layoffs  and  politically  un- 
popular rises  In  the  property  tax. 

The  financial  pinch  on  the  local  level 
means,  that,  for  many  Individuals,  the  bene- 
fits of  Federal  tax  reduction  could  be  quickly 
nullified  by  Increases  In  local  taxes.  Mayors 
and  other  local  officials,  meanwhile,  feel  that 
the  cities  are  being  asked  to  fight  inflation 
through  layoffs  and  higher  taxes  at  precisely 
the  moment  when  Washington  is  moving  to 
stimulate  the  economy. 

In  some  areas  the  requests  for  new  taxes 
are  being  accompanied  by  layoffs  of  public 
employes  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  even 
higher  levies  than  those  now  being  sought. 
In  other  areas.  Including  some  with  mayoral 
or  other  local  elections  this  year,  attempts  to 
avert  tax  Increases  are  being  made  primarily 
by  cutbacks  In  services. 

The  financial  pinch  has  prompted  many 
loc  1  officials,  particularly  mayors,  to  criticize 
Federal  plans  for  Individual  tax  reductions 
at  a  time  when  they  are  faced  with  severe 
budget  gaps. 

This  criticism  was  summed  up  recently  by 
Mayor  Beame  of  New  York  In  testimony  hi 
public  hearings  held  In  Washington  by  the 
United  States  Senate's  Budget  Committee. 

"Local  governments  are  being  forced  to 
raise  taxes,  while  the  Federal  budget  pro- 
poscT  to  stimulate  the  private  sector  through 
tax  reductions,"  Mr.  Beame  said.  "Local  gov- 
ernments are  laying  off  city  workers,  while 
the  Federal  budget  proposes  to  create  new 
Jobs  for  other  unemployed;  local  officials  are 
forced  Into  unnecessary  confrontations  with 
local  union  leaders,  while  Federal  officials 
are  implementing  and  proposing  to  expand 
a  national  public  employment  program;  and 
local  governments  are  being  forced  to  cut 
public  service  in  health  and  welfare,  In  a 
penny-wise,  pound-foolish  attempt  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget." 

Like  a  growing  number  of  other  city  chief 
executives,  Mr.  Beame  is  seeking  additional 
local  revenues  to  meet  increasing  city  ex- 
penses. He  has  already  proposed  an  increase 
in  the  New  York  City  real  estate  tax  from 
$7.35  to  $8.09  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation, 
and  the  other  day  he  told  city  councllmen 
that  there  would  be  a  need  for  other  new 
ta.xes. 

67    CrriES    StmVEYED 

Recently  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
a  Washington-based  organization  that  rep- 
resents some  15,000  municipalities,  surveyed 
67  cities  ranging  from  large  urban  centers 
such  as  Buffalo  to  smaller  ones  such  as  Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

According  to  the  survey,  36  cities  reported 
that  the  economy  was  forcing  postponements 
of  planned  capital  Improvements.  21  cities 
reported  municipal  Job  layoffs  or  Job  freezes 
and  43  cities  said  they  anticipated  revenue 
short  falls  this  year. 

A  total  of  28  cities  reported  that  taxes 
would  have  to  be  increased,  and  23  of  them 
said  that  municipal  services  would  be  re- 
duced, according  to  the  stirvey.  Nine  cities 
reported  that  they  would  have  to  raise  taxes 
and  reduce  city  services.  They  were  Anchor- 
age, Englewood,  Calif.;  East  St.  Louis,  111.; 
Auburn,  Me.;  Newark,  Binghampton,  N.Y.; 
Buffalo,  Syracuse  and  Cleveland. 

A  spot  check  by  The  New  York  Times  also 
indicates  that  a  growing  number  of  local 
officials  are  reluctantly  seeking  new  levies 
to  make  ends  meet. 

In  Newark,  for  instance.  Mayor  Kenneth  A. 
Gibson  recently  announced  that  348  city 
workers,  including  112  policemen  and  66  fire- 
men had  been  sent  dismissal  notices  and 
that  the  property  tax  rate  would  increase 
from  $8.60  to  $10.15  per  $100  assessed  valua- 
tion to  meet  an  expected  budget  deficit  of 
some  $35-million. 

In  Camden,  N.J.,  Mayor  Angelo  J.  Errl- 
chetti  said  that  he  planned  to  try  to  fend 
off  any  property  tax  increase  to  meet  his  $3.3- 


million  budget,  but  that  to  do  so  meant  he 
would  have  to  dismiss  130  city  employes. 

Property  tax  Increases  are  usually  a  dis- 
tasteful route  for  politicians  to  take  to  raise 
revenues  because  they  fear  that  homeowners' 
resentment  will  show  Itself  at  the  ptolls. 

In  some  areas,  property  assessments  have 
increased  while  the  property  tax  rate  remains 
constant.  In  Dade  County,  Fla.,  for  example, 
tlie  total  value  of  assessed  property  rose  in 
1974  fiom  $14.1-bilUon  to  $18.8-biniou. 
County  officials  argued  that  because  assess- 
ments had  risen  so  much,  cities  within  the 
county  should  have  reduced  their  tax  rates 
to  offset  the  Increased  assessments  and  pre- 
vent tax  bills  from  rising. 

City  officials  in  Dade  County  say  they 
were  holding  the  line  and  blamed  county 
assessors  for  increasing  the  tax  bills.  While 
the  two  levels  of  officials  bicker  over  who  Is 
to  blame,  the  home-owner  pays  more. 

For  instance,  a  house  In  Dade  County  a.s- 
sessed  In  1973  at  a  tax  rate  of  $30  per  $1,000 
of  assessed  valuation  meant  a  tax  bill  of 
$600.  At  the  1974  assessment  rate,  the  house's 
value  Increased  to  $26,000  and  the  same  $30 
tax  rare  meant  a  bill  of  $780. 

According  to  Keith  W.  Teague,  chairman  of 
the  property  tax  committee  of  the  National 
Tax  Association-Tax  Institute  of  America, 
the  trend  in  local  properly  tax  bills  is  up- 
ward, although  there  is  some  shift  to  other 
taxes  such  as  sales  and  use  taxes. 

Mr.  Teague  said  that  property  tax  Increases 
have  tended  to  level  off,  but  that  property 
assessments  have  Uicreased.  By  whatever 
name.  It  stUl  means  a  bigger  bite  out  of  the 
homeowner's  bankroll. 

In  Philadelphia,  over  the  veto  of  Mayor 
FYank  Rlzzo,  a  small  property  tax  Increase 
of  30  cents  per  $100  went  into  effect  on 
Jan.  1,  while  in  nearby  Lower  Merlon  Town- 
siilp,  a  prestigious  "Main  Line"  community, 
there  was  also  a  modest  Increase  in  prop- 
erty levies. 

According  to  tlie  spot  check,  tax  delin- 
quencies were  running  about  average 
although  there  were  Isolated  reports  of  an 
increasing  delinquency  rate  that  some  fiscal 
officials  attributed  to  the  state  of  the 
economy. 

The  heads  of  large  cltle.s — such  as  Cleve- 
land where  1,100  city  workers  have  been  laid 
off  and  where  garbage  collection  has  been  re- 
duced to  once  every  two  weeks — are  seeking 
new  Federal  money  to  stem  the  layoffs  and 
the   tax   Increases. 

A  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  aid  non- 
Federal  governments  are  circulating  In  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergo.emmental 
Relations  headed  by  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskle,  Democrat  of  Maine. 

The  aim  of  the  proposal,  according  to  a 
staff  memorandum,  "would  be  to  help  state 
and  local  governments  maintain  their  exist- 
ing levels  of  services  and  employment  with- 
out raising  taxes,  thereby  preventing  them 
from  undertaking  policies  that  will  undercut 
Federal  efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy." 

The  memorandum  noted  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  distinct  from  Federal  reve- 
nue sharing — an  ongoing  program  that  pro- 
vides 39,000  units  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment with  $30.2-billion  In  funds  over  a  five- 
year  period  ending  In  1976  with  a  minimum 
of  restrictions  on  their  use. 

The  draft,  unlike  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram would  "provide  assistance  to  a  limited 
number  of  jurisdictions — those  with  the 
most  serious  economic  problems." 

It  would  rrovlde  the  sum  of  $3-bllllon 
when  the  national  unemployment  rate  aver- 
aged 7  percent  for  three  consecutive  months. 
Each  additional  one  point  Increase  In  the 
uremoloympnt  rate  would  call  for  an  addi- 
tional $l-billion  m  Federal  aid,  and  as  un- 
employment decreased,  so  would  the  Federal 
funding  level. 

A  program  of  this  type  Is  being  pushed  by 
the  League  of  Cities  and  the  United  State.! 
Conference  of  Mayors,  both  strong  Washing- 
ton lobbying  groups. 
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■Ii  makes  no  .-eiise  I'c  r  tiie  Fed.  r;ii  i.jf,'. - 
criiineni  to  cut  taxes  in  order  to  stiiuulne 
fhe  economy  while  at  the  same  time  pursiiii!  ' 
polices  to  force  our  cuies  to  increase  taxes." 
^uid  MilwrtiiKee's  Mii  or,  Heiiry  W.  Maier.  Mr. 
Muier  urged  prompt  pt.i-^ate  of  a  one-yeur 
e;iie  rgeucy  recover-  '  measure  for  local  gov- 
er-.meuts  totaling  *.3-blUlon. 


By  Mr.  McGEE   m.h    him.self  and 
Mr.  HtrMPHnEY'  : 

S.   1360.  A  bill   ro  provide  additional 
hiunamtarian  as.si.stauce  authorization.-- 
for  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975.  Rciened  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relation.--. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  Pitsident.  on  behalf 
of  the  distingrui.'-hed  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Ht•^rpHP,tYl,  and  my.^^elf 
legislation  is  being  ii.troduced  today 
which  would  autb.on/e  SJOO  million  for 
the  purpose  ot  pro-,  ic'.int;  humanitarian 
assistance  to  refugees  and  other  needy 
people  who  are  victims  of  the  conflicts 
in  South  Vietnam  at,d  Cambodia. 

The  assistance  authori;^cd  under  this 
act  is  to  be  pro\  ided  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  United  Nations  or 
under  the  auspices  ox  voluntary  relief 
agencies. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  by  Ser.i'.tor  Hi'mphkey 
regarding  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing be  printed  .a  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDI.VG  OFFIC  F.R  Wuiuait 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

ST\TK".tFNT     EV     SrN.AlC'K     HuMPHRrY 

We  I'.o'.v  are  witnessing  tne  final  chapter 
of  The  nio.->t  tratiic  failure  in  foreign  policy 
in  our  iiauiHis  history  This  is  not  a  time  for 
filler  pointing  or  plwymg  political  biames- 
manship.  We  must  look  to  the  I'uttire.  not 
asse.-is  blame  for  the  pt>.>'  There  is.  more  tlian 
enough  bluine  to  go  ..n  in.d  tor  Americas 
role  in  the  Indochina  Aar.  Oar  Involvemeiii 
w;«  not  a  failure  of  Presldem  lal  policj  or  a 
failure  of  Congressioin/l  policy,  li  wus  ft 
failure  of  national  policy. 

But  I  urn  disturbed  by  what  I  have  been 
hearing;.  I  remember  aU  too  v-eU  the  Mc- 
Carthy era  and  the  "Who  Lost  China"  charge 
that  pol.-^onod  our  political  dialogue  for  co 
many  \ears.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  liap- 
peu  at;ain.  Recriminations  only  will  com- 
pound the  irat:edv  taSciiit;  place  in  Indochina 

Yet.  tlie  seeds  are  beina  sov. n  for  another 
divisive  debate  over  a  foreign  policy  failure. 
Secretary  Schlesinger.  on  March  20.  said  that 
if  the  Concre.'is  had  been  'less  niggardly"  in 
givint:  military  aid  to  Soutli  Vietnam,  that 
nations  forces  would  not  ha'.e  been  forced 
to  start  the  w-uhdra-.\.»l  which  resulted  in  tlie 
current  debacle.  A  few  davs  later.  Secretary 
Kissinger  went  even  furtlier.  In  a  March  26 
news  conference  he  stated  that  ".  .  .  we  are 
in  a  position  where  the  United  States  is  forc- 
ing people  to  surrender  by  withholding  sup- 
plies." And  the  President  said  last  TlnnsdHy 
that  he  thought  that  t/uited  States  policy 
In  Vietnam  had  been  correci  ".  .  .  if  the 
United  States  had  csiried  It  out  as  ne 
promised  to  do  at  the  time  of  the  Par!.- 
peace  accords,  uhere  ve  promised  with  the 
signing  of  the  Paris  peace  accords  that  we 
wottld  make  mihtarv  hardware  available  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  on  a  replacement, 
one-for-one  basis.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not 
terry  out  that  promise." 

A  bit  of  perspective  Is  needed  to  v,elgh 
the  merits  of  these  changes.  Tlie  Paris  agree- 
ment signed  on  January  27,  1973.  was  pre- 
senred  to  the  Anierlcan  people  and  the  Con- 
gress as  an  end  to  military  activity  and  the 
ijeginning  of  a  political  struKgle  for  control 
of  South  Vietnam.  It  was  not  presented 
inerely  as  a  pause  lu  the  fighting  in  order  to 


l)rin!j  American  troops  and  prisoner^  liome. 
Both  Conijre.vi  and  the  public  v.ere  led  to 
believe  that  peace  was  not  Just  at  hand  l)Ut 
acrually  m  hand.  If  any  furtiier  comnnl- 
ments  were  made  t-')  South  Vietnam.  Cktu* 
gress  wa.-;  not  a  pariv  lo  ihem 

I  pointed  out  that  in  19Ci»  the  Senate,  iis 
a  result  ol  continued  misuse  ot  the  word 
comminnent  '  by  Executive  Hranch  oriicials, 
defined  -vhat.  In  its  view,  constituied  a  na- 
tional commit  ment."  By  a  vote  of  70  to  16. 
the  Senate  .said  that:  "...  a  nnUonal  com- 
mitment by  ttie  I'nited  States  results  only 
from  artirmative  action  taken  by  the  esecu- 
tive  and  leglslati-e  branches  ol  the  Ignited 
Stares  Ooverinnent  by  means  of  a  treaty, 
.'tainte.  or  a  cncurrent  re.solution  ol  both 
Hou.ses  of  C'titress  specificBlly  providing  for 
such  '•ommitinent."  Congie.ss  neither  wns  in- 
voUed  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Paris  agree- 
n\fi:t  nor  asked  to  pa.-^s  JiidLTnent  on  it  In 
i»ny  way.  Thus  any  so-called  cominitments 
surroundi-.ig  the  Paris  agreement  do  not 
n-.eet  tlie  vest  ol  the  Senate  fciiniila. 

When  asked  v  hy  the  agreement  w.is  not 
submitted  to  Congre.ss  for  apprfi\al.  .Secre- 
tiiry  01  State  Rogers  told  the  Foreign  Relu- 
tiiins  Committee  on  February  21,  1973:  -Well, 
there  was  a  lime  fRCtc>r.  Senator,  in  this 
agreeraent.  We  v  anted  to  end  the  war.  Sec- 
ond, I  do  not  detect  ?ny  opposition  to  this 
agreement  .  .  . "  JHe  went  on  to  ?ay:  "Further- 
more. If  v.e  attempted  to  do  it  by  the  rati- 
fication process,  we  proljal)lv  would  .-ot  hH\e 
been  able  to  accomplish  it  because  i.ve  would 
have  had  !o  explain  a  lot  oi  thinys  in  t'ae 
agreemeu!  to  the  Cont;ress  for  the  sake  <>( 
clarity  v.hich  themselves  were  iiitenued  tu  l^e 
ambiguous  ...  I  do  not  think  (the  treaty 
route*  would  work." 

That  should  have  served  as  a  warning  for 
us  to  ask  harder  question-..  Bur  n'ter  years 
of  acrimonioi's  del)ate  over  Ind<>china  pollcv. 
Committee  members  were  in  a  recepli"%e 
iiRiid  to  p>'     itie  war  behind  them. 

Secretary  Rogers  was  asked  by  Senator 
SMUington  diu'ing  the  tame  hearing:  '"Have 
v.e  L;ive'!  any  ci-nunitrnen?  to  the  South  Viet- 
inrne^e  regarding  liiiure  level-,  of  a-ssist- 
tnre?  ■  "No,"  he  replied  Later  he  told  Sen- 
ator Church:  "I  do  not  believe  it  will  im- 
pose anv  further  obligalioiLs  on  the  United 
Sifties." 

Mr.  President,  the  allegation  that  Congres.s' 
failure  to  vote  .*aOO  million  more  in  milnar\ 
aid  was  a  prime  factor  in  the  debacle  that 
ha.s  taken  place  in  South  Vietmim  and  that 
more  military  aid  to  Cambodia  might,  some- 
iiow.  make  a  ditference  in  the  outcome  there, 
simply  does  not  wa.^h.  City  after  city  in 
.South  Vietnam  and  hundred.s  of  millions  in 
U.S.-J^^^pplled  militarv  equipment  have  fatten 
to  enemy  forces  v.  iihoji  a  fight.  For  fi\e 
years  the  Camb.^dian  rebel  force.s  have  con- 
tinued to  expand  ilielr  control  over  the  coun- 
try despite  the  vii'iually  ii'ilUi'litd  flow  oi 
U  3.  anuuiinirion  and  stippUes. 

If  there  U  one  thing  Amcrii-mis  i-h.oukl 
have  learned  long  ago  from  i>fr  sAd  experi- 
ence in  Indochina,  it  is  that  d  illur~  cannoi 
substitute  for  effective  military  and  political 
leadership.  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are 
on  the  verge  of  collapse,  not  bef:iu-e  of  too 
little  U.S.  aid.  but  because  of  a  ftillure  oi 
local  leadership  and  v.111. 

I  hope  tliat  the  President  and  oiher  Exrc- 
utive  Branch  officials  wiU  Join  C'on^re.ss  in 
our  effort  to  bind  up  the  wounds  ol  the  siu- 
.'enne  in  Vieiiiam.  Pcintiiig  th.e  finger  at 
Coneres.s  only  rubs  salt  Into  :he  deep  pui, il- 
eal wound  here  at  home. 

Tl\e  United  States  h.is  u  resp:jn-!blljty  t  i 
provide  htmunitariaii  relief  aid  to  refugtes 
i»nd  other  war  victims  as  long  as  the  fighting 
continues  and  to  assist  iu  rc-^ettimg  theni  in 
their  home.s  and  villages  when  the  fighting 
ends.  Bat  ju  carrying  out  this  re>.p''^»isibilUy. 
v.e  must  be  realistic.  The  time  ha.s  pn.sscd 
for  AID  to  be  the  primary  Institution  v.-hlch 
dlstrlijutes  humauUarlau  relief  in  Vietnam 
and  Csmbodla  S«ime  voli'Mt-iirv  nHei:rie*  mav 


tie  able  to  work  effectively  ui  relief  operaiion.s 
with  all  element.s,  but  others  may  be  t<Mi 
closely  identified  v.lth  American  objeciives 
and  ma,i  be  politically  suspect.  Aboie  ail 
Congress  nuist  not  seek  to  attain  politlciii 
objectives  tlirout,h  humanUarian  aid.  hut 
only  concern  itj,el£  with  savlug  lues  aiid  re- 
lievii-.g  .surTering.  This  i.s  a  ti.b  nniqrelv 
suited  for  the  United  Natioiu-.. 

T'.iTorrov.-  I  v.  1:1  introduce  at:  aineudnieni 
as  a  substitute  to  the  Cainbouia  aid  bill  in,>. 
on  the  calendar.  S.  C>6:i.  which  would  nv- 
ihovl  e  s2(i(j.(K)0,ot.o  in  humanitarian  aid  lor 
the  people  oi  Cambodia  and  Souih  Vietnam 
to  be  distributed  under  the  au-^pices  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  agencies.  Becau'-e  of 
the  in:certaiiit>  -urrounciing  that  bill,  Sen- 
ator MiGc-e  and  I  also  are  introducing  tiie 
prop(!sul  as  a  separate  bin.  My  proposal  aUi. 
would  alloi-  the  u>e  or  puy  unobligHtea 
funds  now  available  for  general  economic 
assLsiHiice  to  either  country  to  be  used  in 
the  same  way.  Ihis  v\ould  ma!:e  avuilable 
immediately  tens  of  niillion.s  of  d(illa;-s  n.r 
United  Nations  relief  operations  since  t;  f^e 
Hinds  aheiuly  ha'.e  been  appropriated. 

We  mu^l  turn  to  iiie  United  Nation-  tn 
handle  the  relief  efiort  needed  in  Soiitii 
Vietuain  and  Cambodia.  A  vast  American  aid 
project  simply  will  not  uork.  The  United 
Niitions  ortiiiii/ation  has  a  proven  capaciiv 
to  perform  in  delicate  politic.il  situations. 
It  plays  no  faxoriie-.  ai.cl  sho.ild  be  accept- 
able  to  all  sides. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  uui  i-hiMi.,e 
the  Cambodia  aid  bill  from  a  device  to  per- 
petuate the  war  in  that  country  to  one  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  wats  in  hi.rti 
Soutli    Vietnam    and    Cambodia. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  tarioiis 
agencies  ot  the  United  Nations  are  al- 
ready conducting  humanitarian  assist- 
ance programs  in  Indochina  and.  in  my 
estimation,  would  be  the  appropriate 
veliit-le  acceptable  to  all  parties  to  chan- 
nel refu':ec  and  humanitarian  a.ssistance 
to  meet  the  tragic  needs  of  .so  many  mil- 
lions who  are  the  'ictims  of  this  tragic 
( onftict. 

Secfitui-;.  Gc'Utral  Kurt  VValdheim  is- 
sued a  worldwide  appeal  for  assistance 
fi)r  humanitarian  relief  in  Indochina  on 
Marcli  31.  The  following  governments 
have  responded  to  this  appeal  at  this 
time:  Australia,  si. 3.3  million:  the  United 
Kingdom.  SI. 2  million;  and  Sweden.  S2.3 
niillion  Other  member  nations  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  suit. 

The  siiecific  United  Nations  programs 
iu  Indochina   are  as   follows: 

l  -VKLP 

The  Children'.s  Fund  is  coordinating 
its  activities  in  Vietnam  with  the  United 
Nations  High  Commi.s.-ioner  for  ReUi- 
gecs  and  the  Inten-atior.al  Red  Cross.  It 
has  a  L'-year  prouram  oi  S44  million  for 
all  of  Indochitm.  Since  1973.  UTVICFF 
has  successfully  administered  prcgram., 
und?r  provisior.al  revolutionary  govern- 
ir.ent  administration. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  direct 
request  from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
lor  emer'^ency  supplies  from  UNICEF 
This  initial  need  v.ill  be  supi.'lied  ai  flie 
estimated  cost  oi  $800,000  and  syOO.OCO. 
These  emergent:  y  supijiies  will  include 
tents,  blankets,  .special  rehabilitation 
centers,  medicines  and  other  supplies. 
It  should  also  be  noted  tlial  UNICEF  has 
an  Initial  stockpile  of  .-upi)lles  in  Bang- 
kok aifd  Singapore  at  the  current  time 
for  a.s.si^tance  in  Vietnam  i..iUied  at  $4 
million. 
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The  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  has  some  extensive 
activities  in  Southeast  Asia  valued  at  a 
total  cost  of  $12  miUion.  These  projects 
cover  Laos.  Republic  of  Vietnam,  North 
Vietnam,  and  areas  controlled  by  the 
Victcon".  There  are  ongoing  discu.^slons 
between  UNtlCR  and  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  with  regard  to  current  emer- 
goncy  aid  to  South  Vie*nam.  In  North 
Vietnam,  UNIICR  staffs  :vre  aiding  re- 
fu:,ces  in  the  field  of  a.5rlculiure  and 
small-scale  industries.  In  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  assistance  i.s  bein;;  given  to 
rcfuo-ecs  and  similar  programs  are  being 
administered  in  arca.s  controllsd  by  the 
PRO.  I 

Tlic  United  Nations  has  57  UNDP 
projects  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
valit  d  at  S10.35  million.  Thoio  rre  a  total 
of  75  U.N.  peisonnel  in  the  Saigon  and 
Mekong  area. 

As  my  collcngucs  can  see.  the  United 
Nations  has  already  demonstrated  its 
capacity  to  deal  with  these  humani- 
tarian problems  v.hich  have  increased  in 
their  tragic  ."jcorc  in  recent  weeks.  We 
have  a  proven  mechanism  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  problems  v.-e  all  are  desir- 
ous of  rcsolvint^.  Therefore,  it  is  only 
natural  that  we  utilize  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  most  efTecLive  instrument 
available  to  us.  to  alleviate  the  human 
suffering  sweeping  Indochina. 

At  this  point.  I  a^k  u'lTimous  con-ent 
that  the  March  31  worldwide  appeal  for 
Inunanitarian  a.ssistance  issued  by  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Humphrey  and  me,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SKCP.ET-'iP.Y-GE.VER.AL'S    WORI.DWInK    ArPE-.L   FOR 
HUM.^NITARIAN     ASSISr.ANCE    IN    lNDO~IIINA 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  reports  of  hi- 
creasing  suffering  and  the  mounting  death 
toll  among  the  civilian  populniion  in  Indo- 
china. I  appeal  to  all  v:ho  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  to  do  everything  '.vi:hin  their 
means  to  relieve  the  plijht  of  innocent  per- 
sons, includiiig  those  who  have  been  dis- 
placed. To  tlie  governing  amhoritic;  con- 
cerned on  all  sides  of  the  f.ghiing.  I  address 
en  earnest  request  th.it  effective  efforts  be 
made  to  limit  the  suiTering  of  innocent  peo- 
ple, especially  women  and  childre:i. 

To  governments  and  i.idividiiaU  every- 
v.'here  I  appe;il  for  increased  humanitarian 
a  S!;-iance  to  liclp  meet  cssentittl  needs  of 
tl.p  millions  who  find  themselvej  hi  such 
tr,i;;ic  conditior.s  i-if  deprivation  and  suffering. 

If  donor.?  have  no  oi'.ier  preferred  way  of 
tjiving.  I  app.?;'l  to  thcin  to  do  so  iu  the  fir.^t 
ln.stance  through  the  United  Natiotis  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugee^  (UNHCR)  and 
th.e  U:iited  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF),  botii  of  which  have  programs  of 
humanitarian  a  .astance  on  both  sides  of 
the  conflict.  i 

S.  1300 
Co  it  cnacti-d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hi  prcscntutiics  of  tlie  United  States  of 
Aip.t-rica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  l3 
traditional  for  the  American  people  to  be 
ger.erous  and  compassionate  In  helping  the 
victims  of  foreign  conflicts  a:id  disasters.  Iii 
keepmg  with  that  tradition  It  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  hu- 


manitarian assistance  to  help  relieve  the 
suffering  of  refugees  and  other  ne-^t'y  pcop'o 
who  are  victims  of  the  confliits  in  Sov.fn 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  To  insure  that  the 
assistance  Is  provided  to  such  per:;o;  s 
throughout  both  coutitrics  and  throne!! 
channels  acceptable  to  all  parties  tl.e  as-.i:-t- 
P.nce  authorized  by  this  Act  Is  to  be  provided 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  iho  United 
Nations  or.  under  the  auspices  cvf  vlui.tary 
relief  agencies. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstandi-ig  any  -rtler  pro- 
vision of  law,  In  addiiion  to  amounts  othcr- 
V,  iss  available  for  apslstarco  to  S^uth  Viet- 
nam a.nd  Cambodia,  there  are  r.uthorized 
to  b3  appropriated  to  the  President  frr  the 
fi;cal  year  1975,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  ,$200,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
providii'g  humanKarlan  a'.siqtar.cc  to  re'.- 
ugees  and  other  needy  people  who  are  vic- 
tims of  the  conflicts  In  South  Vietnam  ai.U 
Cambcdla. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  u:~.der  this  sec- 
tion thall  be  furnished  under  the  direction 
nnd  control  of  the  United  Nations  or  it.^  spe- 
cialized agencies  or  under  the  auspices  of 
s'Lich  international  agreements  cr  volu:itary 
relief  ag'^^ncips  as  the  United  Nations  or  any 
specialized  agency  thereof  may  approve. 
'  (c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi.aon 
of  la-.v,  any  amounts  authorized  u-.der  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  sectlrn  36(a)  cf  the  For- 
eign Assirtmce  Act  of  1974  which  have  nor 
been  obligated  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  cut  the  provi- 
sioi^s  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Not  less  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
euncimcnt  of  this  Act  and  not  later  than  the 
end  of  each  90-day  period  thereafter,  the 
Prcslder.t  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  rf  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Ser.alc 
a  reprrt  describing  fully  and  completely — 

(1)  the  amount  of  each  tj-pe  of  economic 
assistance  provided  under  this  Act; 

(2)  the  expected  recipients  of  such  as-it^-t- 
ance; 

(3)  the  names  of  all  organl/atiuns  ard 
agencies  iwolved  in  the  distribution  of  such 
assistance;  and 

(4)  the  means  with  v.hich  such  dio'irib-vt- 
tion  is  carried  out. 


By  Ml'.  HANSEN  (by  request  >  : 
S.  1361.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  program  of 
assistance  to  States  for  the  establish- 
ment, expansion,  improvement,  and 
maintenance  of  veterans  cemeteries,  and 
to  provide  for  transportation  of  bodies  to 
a  national  cemetery.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  i^ro- 
gram  cf  assistance  to  States  for  the 
establishment,  expansion,  improvement. 
and  maintenance  of  veterans  cemeteries. 
and  to  provide  for  transportation  oi 
bodies  to  a  national  cemetery. 

This  bill  implements,  in  part,  the  study 
made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  at 
the  direction  of  the  Congrcis  in  Pitblic 
Law  93-43.  One  of  the  p'U'po-es  of  tiie 
bill  is  to  establish  a, grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  State  veterans  cemeteries.  A 
great  majority  of  the  States  provide  some 
assistance,  financial  or  in  kind,  for  the 
burial  of  veterans.  A  burial  allo-vvance. 
provided  either  by  the  State  or  a  p  jlitical 
subdivision  thereof,  is  the  most  comincn 
benefits,  followed  by  the  fm-nlihins  of 
burial  plots,  care  and  maintenance,  ar.d 
decoration  of  veterans'  graves.  The  pre- 
vailing philosophy  among  the  e  govern- 
ing bodies  appears  to  be  a  v.illiijgncss  to 


sh:i<'dcr  a  mc;-.su!-e  of  responsibility  for 
t'.i"  burial  of  veteraiiS. 

One  of  the  uriderlving  considerations 
in  i;assa.ge  of  the  National  Cemeteries- 
Act  01  1973  v.as  fulfillment  ol  the  vc;- 
ci-"n'n  desire  to  bo  buried  viiii  his  com- 
rades-in-arms, tiicse  with  who:n  h-'^ 
.-Iv-.rcd  the  hazards  and  vici-ssitudes  of 
v.ariirne  service,  and  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued his  association  after  the  wan 
through  mcmber.ship  in  veterans'  orga- 
nizations. 

Enactment  of  the  rroy.'-sed  l-:'ci::;Ia- 
tion  would,  through  the  authorization  cf 
grants  for  cstrbM-hmont,  expan.sion,  and 
improvement  of  State  vetcmns  ceme- 
teric;  and  payments  to  as.aot  in  defray- 
ing the  co-t  of  interment  in  and  maintc- 
na'-ice  of  those  cemeteries,  make  it  po.:- 
sible  for  the  States  and  the  Federttl 
Government  to  share  their  mutual  obli- 
gation toward  veterans  in  this  respect. 
The  interest  of  the  States  in  .-^uch  pro- 
grams is  clearly  established  by  the  uni- 
lateral action  taken  by  most  States  to 
furnish  some  a:  i.sLance  in  the  taurii-1  of 
veterans. 

The  proposed  program  for  assistance  i.j 
the  States  would  furnish  an  impetus  to 
States  to  undertake  further  participa- 
tion in  meeting  the  burial  needs  of  vet- 
erans. The  establishment  of  State  vet- 
erans cemeteries  would  complement  those 
cemeteries  already  estabUshed  or  rlanncd 
for  the  National  Cemetery  Sy^^tem,  and 
make  it  possible  for  every  veterai-i.  wh.o 
so  desires,  to  be  buried  with  his  com- 
rades-in-aims  in  a  cemetery  in  his  home 
State. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  body  of  a  deceased  veteran 
who  dies  as  the  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  or  is  in  receipt  of — or 
but  for  the  receipt  of  retircnT'nt  pay  or 
pension  under  this  title  would  have  been 
entitled  to — disability  compensation,  for 
burial  in  the  national  cemetery  nearest 
the  veteran's  last  place  of  residence  in 
which  burial  space  is  available.  The  pa;.  - 
ment  of  transportation  costs  would  be  in 
addition  to  any  amount  paid  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  902  and  907  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  attached  a  de- 
tailed section-by-section  analysis  of  i;ie 
draft  bill  and  a  document  showing  the 
changes  which  would  be  made  in  current 
law. 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  tire  fiscal  year  begiiining  July  1 . 
1975.  and  each  of  the  four  suceeed::::-' 
fiscal  years  for  the  new  State  rr-nit-in- 
aid  program.  The  aetual  cost  of  this  pvj- 
gram  would  depend  on  the  extev.'  M 
V.  hicii  the  individual  States  pariici^^aie 
in  the  program  within  that  fund,  and  the 
level  of  aijpropriations  provided.  We  e.-li- 
mate.  however,  that  the  annual  cost  o\e;- 
the  first  5  years  would  average  $5,750.00  ( 
for  the  new  section  1008  to  title  38  pro- 
posed in  the  bill.  The  total  fir.st  5-year 
cost  is  estimated  at  S9. 000. 000.  for  tlie 
new  section  1009  in  title  38,  broken  dor.n 
as  follows: 


Fiscal  year: 

1976    

1977    

1973 

1979    

19S0 


Cost  (in  million.', ) 

.?1,000.  0<J0 

2.000.000 

2,000.000 

2.000.  Oi:-.i 
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Tiie  co^ts  to  the  Goverr.ment  of  the 
t'.ev;  section  908  to  title  38  woiUd  de!>er.d 
on  the  extent  to  v.  hich  individuals  par- 
ticipate in  the  pioKram.  Using  an  aver- 
age transportation  co.-t  of  S75,  and  as- 
siuning  a  5  percent  per  annum  increase 
the  estimated  co^t  for  eac!:  of  the  fir.-t 
5  fiscal  years  is : 

Fiscal  year:  Cost 

1[)76    -.^^..4.     $230,000 

1977    246,000 

1978  - - 271.000 

1979    291.000 

1980 316,000 


Total  fii>t  5-year  cosf. 


...  1.354,000 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimoiLs  con- 
.-^nt  that  the  text  of  the  bill,  the  section- 
by-section  analy.-i.«.  and  the  chaugfs  in 
existing  la'v  made  by  the  bill  be  printed 
following  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticn.  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoko.  a-<  tollov.>. 
S.  1301 

fc'f  U  enactid  bj  the  S'-nate  and  Hou.--r 
of  Rfpre^entattics  of  th?  United  States  oj 
A^rterica  in  Congress  assevibled.  That  chap- 
ter 24  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
anier.Ued  by — 

(a  I  adding  at  tlie  cr.d  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sect loiis: 

'•|  1008.  Aid  to  State.>  for  establishment,  e.\- 
pan>ion,  and  iinprovciiient  o! 
vetfraii.s  cemeteries. 

"(ni  Ti^ere  Ls  herebv  authorized  lo  be  ap- 
propriated $4,000,000  for  riie  ti.<-(.al  year  com- 
nieticiiig  July  1.  1975.  and  >6.0o0.000  for  eacli 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Subjec 
to  the  conditioi'.s  set  forth  In  subsection  (b| 
of  thU  section,  sums  appinp.iated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  hf-  ii.,ed  for  makliii; 
granto  to  States  which  have  submitted,  and 
have  had  approved  by  the  Administrator,  ap- 
plications for  assistance  in  establishing,  ex- 
panding, or  improvi'.is  veterats  cemeteries 
o'.vued  by  a  State. 

"lb)  The  aniount  Alucii  may  be  granted 
to  a  State  for  the  purpKxses  of  sub.section 
ia>  is  subject  to  the  lollov.ing  conditions: 

( 1 »  No  State  may  receive  a  grant  or  grants 
in  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  20  percent  of 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  that  fiscal 
year; 

<2»  The  amount  granted  to  a  State  shall 
not  und^r  any  circumstances  e.<ceed  50  per- 
cent c>f  the  total  value  of  the  land  and  im- 
provement's; 

(3 1  Insofar  as  a  s;rani  ..ade  to  a  State  is 
concerned,  the  total  value  of  the  land,  which 
tlte  State  already  ovuis  and  dedicates  to  such 
purpose  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  may  bf 
coiL>idered  in  determining;  the  amount  oi 
the  States  contributii'n  Hov.ever.  the  value 
of  such  land  may  only  he  considered  once: 

(4)  Where  the  cost  of  improvements  is  le.ss 
I'.iau  50  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
land  and  improvement,-.,  as  detvrmined  pur- 
suant to  sultocction  (3)  aixive.  the  amoum 
granted  to  a  State  shall  not  exceed  the 
actual  cost  of  th.e  impro'.ements  and  no  fu- 
ture credit  for  the  difference  v.ill  be  es- 
tablished. 

•(C)  Grains  under  thU  section  shall  be 
made  on  such  other  terms  and  condition^ 
;u,  n\ay  be  prescribed  iia  regidalions  by  the 
Administrator. 

'•(di  Sums  appropritUed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (u)  of  thio  section  shall  remain 
available  until  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  following  the  fiscctl  year  for  which  they 
are  appropriated. 

'  j  1009.  Payments  to  States  for  the  intemieat 

of   veterans   and   maintenance  of 

State  veterans  cenietenes. 

"(a)  For  the  calendar  vear  1976  and  each 

calendar  year  tU'erenftcr   .he  Administrator 


nii'V  pay  to  any  State  upon  application  there- 
for iii  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
:urmatlon  as  he  niay  prescribe  (1)  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  reasonable 
cost  of  Interment  Incurred  by  such  State, 
such  amount  not  to  e:'iceed  .*150  for  each 
eligible  person  interred  in  a  State  veterans 
cemetery  during  that  year,  ai^d  (2)  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  reasonable 
cost  of  perpetual  care  maintenance,  such 
amount  not  to  e.xceed  S40  for  each  eligible 
person  interred  iri  a  Siate  veterans  cetucicry 
during  that  year. 

"(b)  Tiie  Admiuiiitrator  shall,  prior  to 
June  30,  1976,  and  biennially  thereafter, 
conduct  a  survev  lo  determine  the  reasonable 
cc«>t  of  interment  and  perpetual  care  mainte- 
nance for  the  purposes  of  pajnnent  under 
subjection  (a)  of  this  seciioii. 

"(CI  Payments  under  this  .section  shall  be 
made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
fts  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  by  the 
AdminLstrator.";  and  (b)  inserting  at  the 
end  of  the  table  of  sections  at  the  begiuniny 
OI  surU  chapter — 

IOCS,  .^id  to  Sta'cs  for  establishment,  ev- 
pnusion.  and  improvement  of  vet- 
erans cemeteries. 
l(i()ii    Payments  to  State*  for  th.e  interment 
of    veterans    and    maintenance    of 
State  veterans  cemeteries." 
Sfc.  2.  Chapter  23  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by — 

^ii)  adding  at  the  end  tliereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

■  ?  908.  Transportation  of  bodies  to  a  iTa- 
tional  cemetery. 
Where  a  veteran  dies  as  the  result  of  a 
.sen ice-connected  disability,  or  Is  in  receipt 
of  (or  but  for  the  receipt  of  retirement  pay 
or  pension  under  this  title  v.ould  h.uve  beeiv 
entitled  to)  disabilitv  compensation,  the  Ad- 
nnnistrator,  In  his  discretion,  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances  in  each  ca.'-e  may 
pay,  in  addition  to  any  amoitnt  paid  ptirsuant 
To  section  902  or  907  of  this  title,  the  cost  ot 
transportation  of  the  deceased  veteran's 
body  for  burial  in  a  national  cemetery.  Such 
payment  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  the  natioi:al  cemetery  nearest 
the  veteran's  last  place  of  residence  in  v.iilch 
burial  space  is  available." 

lb)  inseriiiip  at  the  end  of  the  table  of 
sectu.tii  at  the  beguming  of  such  chapter — 

"y08    Transportation  of  i.iodies  to  a  nationit! 
cemetery." 
Sec.  3,   (a)    The  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  ot  enact- 
ment. 

lb)    Section   2  of   this   Act   shall   liecome 
erTective  on  the  date  of  enactment,  and  its 
provisions  will  only  be  applicable  to  deaths 
occurring  on  and  after  such  date. 
Sectiox-bv-Sfctiox  An.\lysis  of  .\  Drmi 
Bill 
A  hill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
TO  authorize   a   program  of   assb-tance   to 
States   for   tlie   establishment,   expansion, 
improvement,  and  maintenance  of  veter- 
ans cemeteries,  and  to  provide  for  trans- 
portiftion  of  bodies  to  a  national   renio- 
Vr-.- 

SECTIOM    1 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  chapter 
24  of  title  38  by  adding  t  vo  new  sections. 
1008  and  1009. 

Sub;'ect!on  (a)  of  new  section  1008  of  title 
■Lt8  would  add  a  new  provision  to  anthori?:e 
a  program  of  assistance  to  the  several  States 
for  the  establishment,  e.':p;tnfio!i,  and  im- 
provement of  veterans  cemeteries.  It  would 
authorize  the  ma'King  of  grants  to  the  .States 
which  have  submitted,  and  have  had  ap- 
proved by  the  .Administrator,  applications  for 
assistance  tov  such  purposes  as  they  pertain 
to  cemeteries  owned  by  a  State. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1008  establi-hts 
certnia  limitations  upon  the  amount  c>f  a 


grant  which  ;'.ould  be  made  to  a  State  under 
this  program.  It  would  provide  that  no  State 
could  receive  in  any  fi-cal  year  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  amount  apprcprinted  by  the 
Craigress  for  that  fi-jcal  year.  It  would  al.-,u 
provide  that  the  amount  granted  to  a  Stale 
shall  not  under  anv  circumstances  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  total  value  ot  the  land  aiKj 
improvements  The  totnl  Viilue  of  the  land, 
which  the  State  already  owns  and  dedi- 
cates to  such  purpose  at  the  lime  of  the 
grant,  may  be  considered  in  determinini;  the 
amount  of  the  State's  contribution.  Hov.-ever 
the  value  of  such  laud  ma\-  only  be  con- 
sidered once.  It  WDuld  further  provide  th:(t 
where  the  co.^t  of  improvements  is  less  than 
.50  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  land 
and  iniproveinents,  as  determined  pursuant 
to  subsection  (3)  of  section  1008(b),  the 
amount  granted  to  a  State  shall  not  exceed 
the  actual  costs  of  the  improvements  and 
no  future  credit  for  the  dirterime  will  be  es- 
tablished. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  tiie  Ad- 
ministrator to  prescribe  regulations  setting; 
forth  other  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  such  ftrants  would  'oe  made.  The  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Admini-trator  would 
be  coiL-^onant  with  the  ba-ic  purpose  of  al- 
lowing him  to  make  appropriate  evaltiatians 
and  cletcnnii'.anon.s  in  urder  to  provide  desir- 
able conditions  and  limitati<  iis  upon  the 
operation  of  such  ;i  grant  pro.:.;rnm 

Sub.-.ection  (d)  of  section  1008  v.ould  pro- 
vide that  sums  appropriated  pur.suant  to 
subsection  (a)  would  remain  available  until 
the  end  of  the  second  li.-cal  vear  followini? 
the  li.scal  ye:;r  for  which  they  are  appropri- 
ated. The  appropriation  of  $4.000.0CR)  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  1008 
would  become  ellecti\e  with  the  liscal  year 
commencing  July  1.  1975.  and  the  sum  of  $C 
million  lor  e.ich  of  tJie  four  si'<xeedine  fi.scal 
years  i.-^  provided. 

Under  new  section  1009  of  title  38  the 
Ad!nini:;trator  would  be  authorized  to  pay 
on  an  aiuiual  basis  to  any  State  a  sum  of 
money  ecjual  to  one-half  of  the  rea.sonable 
cost  of  Interment  Incurred  by  that  State  for 
each  eligible  per.-^on  buried  m  a  State  vet- 
erans cemetery  during  tluit  year,  but  not 
to  exceed  $150  in  any  case.  It  would  further 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  rea- 
soinible  cost  of  perpetual  care  maintenance 
for  each  such  iiuerment,  but  not  to  exceed 
?40  in  any  case.  The  indicated  purpose  of 
these  provisions  is  to  furni.-.h  additional 
assistance.  Independent  of  other  burial 
benefits  provided  in  chapter  23  of  title  38, 
to  the  several  States  in  support  of  State  vet- 
erans cemeteries  which  would  complement 
the  cemeteries  of  the  Naiional  Cemetery 
System. 

Subsection  (b)  would  reciuiie  the  Admui- 
istrator  to  conduct  a  survey  in  order  to  de- 
termine v.h.'it  the  reasoiiable  co.ats  of  inter- 
ment and  peqjetual  care  maintenance  are 
for  the  purpo-es  of  pajincitt  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  It  requires  such  iurvey  to  be 
ii;iti8lly  conducted  prior  ta  June  30.  1976. 
and  every  two  years  thereafter. 

Subsection  (o  would  authorise  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  promulgate  rCbUlations  to 
establish  criteria  ."or  tlie  purposes  of  pav- 
ment  of  the  benefits  authfir;.-cd  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  which  are  to  be  based  upon 
the  surveys  prescribed  by  suijsection  (b) 
stcrici.v  a 
Section  2  of  tlie  bill  would  amend  chap- 
ter 23  of  titie  .'18  'ov  adding  a  new  .-ection 
!»(i8 

Sub.-iection  (a)  would  authori/'e  payment 
of  the  cost  of  transportatidu  oi  the  body  ot 
u  deceased  veteran  who  dies  as  the  result 
C'l  a  .service-connected  dL-abiliTy,  or  was  in 
receipt  of  (or  but  for  tlie  receipt  of  retire- 
ment pay  or  pension  under  this  title  would 
have  been  entitled  to)  disability  competisa- 
M'lii  fcir  but!..!  in  a   uaticnud  cemeterv    Tlie 
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payment  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  the  national  cemetery  nearest 
•he  veteran's  last  place  of  residence  in  which 
burial  space  is  available.  This  payment  would 
}'e  in  addition  to  any  amount  paid  pursuant 
to  the  provLsions  of  sections  902  and  907  of 
•  i-  !e  38.  United  Si ates  Code. 

SECTION    3 

Under  this  section  the  amendments  to 
ciiapier  24  of  title  38  would  be  eftective  on 
tiie  date  of  enactment.  The  amendments  to 
i'n;;pter  23  would  also  be  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment,  but  would  only  be  applicable 
to  deaths  occurring  on  or  afier  the  dale  of 
I  iMciinent. 

Changis  I.N   Existing  L.wv  M.iUi    av  the 

Draft  Bill 
Cli.cigc-.  in  existing  law  made  b\  the  draft 
b:ll  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  pro- 
posed to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
b.ickets:  new  matter  is  printed  In  italic; 
esL'ting  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed 
is  shown  in  roman)  : 

TITLE   38   -UNITED   S  i  A  f  ES   CCJDE 

■■J  -  -■  * 

P\I{T    II — GLNt.K.\L    B.'KI-FirS 

rnaptir  24 — National  Conui  tries 
and  Memorials 
Sec. 

1000.  Establishment    of    Naiio.ial    Cemc;ery 

System;  composition  of  stich  system; 
appointment  of  director. 

1001.  Advisory  Committee  on  Cemeteries  ar.d 

Memorials. 

1002.  Persons  eligiljle   for   iniorimMit   in   na- 

tional cemeteries. 

1003.  Memorial  areas. 

1004.  Administration. 

1005.  Disposition  of  inactive  ceni.teries. 

1006.  Acquisition  ol  lands. 

1007.  Authority  to  accept  and  maiiitdin  .'^uil- 

able  memorials. 
1008    Aid  to  States  for  rsiabU.ttimrnt.  expan- 
sion,  and   imj,rovpmrni    of   veterans 
<  enieteries. 
11K)9.  Payments  to  States  for  Uie  interment 
of  veterans  and  vininti'inntce  of  Hiatc 
If  tennis  cemeteries. 
't  ■>  >  » 

f  1008.  .Aid  to  States  for  establisli  ment,  ex- 
pansion, and  improvement  of  vet- 
erans cemeteries 

K!)  Tliere  is  hereby  authoriied  to  be  ap- 
propriated $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing July  1.  1975.  and  tlie  su7n  of  $6,000,000 
lor  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Subject  to  the  conditioyis  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  sliall  be  used 
for  snaking  grants  to  States  which  have  sub- 
mitted, and  have  had  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, applications  for  assistance  in 
establishing,  expanding,  or  improving  vet- 
erans cemeteries  owned  by  a  State. 

(b)  The  amount  which  may  be  granted  to 
a  State  for  the  purposes  of  subsectio7i  (a)  is 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(J)  No  State  may  receive  a  grant  or  grants 
in  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  20  percent  of 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  that  fis- 
liil  year: 

{2)  The  amount  granted  to  a  State  shall 
not  under  any  circumstances  exceed  50  per- 
i;'nt  of  the  total  value  of  the  land  and  i7n- 
provements: 

(.i)  Insofar  us  a  grant  made  to  a  State  is 
roncerned.  the  total  value  of  the  land,  which 
'he  State  already  owns  and  dedicates  to  such 
purpose  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  may  be 
ronsidered  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
State's  contribution.  However,  the  vaHie  of 
fuch  land  may  only  be  considered  once; 

14)  Where  the  cost  of  improvements  is 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
the  land  and  improvements,  as  determined 
pursuant     to    subsection     (.?)     above,    the 


amount  granted  to  State  shall  not  exceed 
the  actual  cost  of  the  improvements  and  no 
future  credit  for  the  difference  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

(c)  Grants  under  this  section  .s/ia/i  be 
inade  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  by  the 
Administrator. 

(d)  Sums  appropriated  ptirsuant  to  sub- 
section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  for  uhirii  they 
are  appropriated. 

5  1009.  Payments  to  States  for  the  inlerrnent 
of  veterans  and  maintcyianrr  of 
State  veterans  cemeteries 

((II  For  the  calendar  year  1976  and  each 
calendar  year  thereafter  tlie  Administrator 
may  pay  to  any  State  upon  application  there- 
for in  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  he  may  prescribe  U)  an  amount 
ec/ual  to  one-half  of  the  reasonable  ('o\t  of 
interment  incurred  by  such  State,  such 
amount  not  to  exceed  $150  for  each  eligible 
person  interred  in  a  State  veterans  ceme- 
tery during  that  year,  and  i2)  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  reuf,onc:ble  cost  of 
perpetual  care  maintenance,  such  amount 
not  to  exceed  $40  for  each  eligible  person  in- 
terred in  a  State  veterans  cemetery  during 
that  year. 

(h)  The  Administrator  .ihall,  prior  to 
.June  :>0,  1976,  and  biennially  thereafter,  con- 
duct a  survey  to  determine  the  reasonable 
co.>t  of  interment  and  perpetual  care  maiii- 
tcnance  for  the  purposes  of  payment  under 
subsection   (a)    of  this  section. 

{c)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
us  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  by  f'e 
Administrator. 

*C;iant.c:'  23— Burial  Benefits 
Sec. 

901.  Flags. 

902.  Funeral  expanses. 

903.  Death      in      Veteraiib'      AiJmiiii.^iraUuu 

facility;    plot  allowance. 

904.  Claims  for  relmbursemenr. 

905.  Persons  eligible  under  prior  law. 

906.  Headstones  and  markers. 

907.  Death    from   service-connected    (ii-.ioil- 

ity. 
90H.  Transportation  of  bodi"^  to  a   national 
cemetery. 

:;  c  It  •  • 

?  908.  Transportation  of  bodies  to  a  national 
cemetery 
Where  a  veteran  dies  as  the  result  of  a 
service-connected  disability,  or  is  in  receipt 
of  (or  but  for  the  receipt  of  retirement  pay 
or  pension  under  this  title  would  have  been 
eiititled  to)  disability  compensation,  the 
Administrator,  in  his  discretion,  having  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  in  each  case  may 
pay,  in  addition  to  any  amount  paid  pursu- 
ant to  section  902  or  907  of  this  title,  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  the  deceased  veter- 
an's body  for  burial  in  a  national  cemetery. 
Such  payment  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  national  cemeterij  near- 
est the  veteran's  last  place  of  residernc  in 
ti'hirh   burial  space  is  available. 


ByMr.BAYH: 
S.  1362.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide 
incentives  for  lawyers  to  enter  and  re- 
main In  the  Armed  Forces.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PROFESSIONAL   PAY    FOR    MILITARY    LAWYERS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  legislation  which  I  firmly  believe 
is  essential  to  the  continued  strength  of 
our  military  forces.  For  some  years  it  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that  the 
mllitaiy  senices  are  having  a  difficult 


time  recruiting  the  number  of  lawyers 
that  are  needed.  As  one  who  has  long 
been  concerned  with  the  area  of  military 
.iustice  and  who  has  proposed  legislation 
in  this  area  in  the  past  several  Con- 
gresses. I  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
eflTicient  and  fair  operation  of  the  mili- 
tary that  it  have  a  good  l3gal  staff.  Today 
American  military  leaders  find  them- 
Kelves  facing  a  plethora  of  increasingly 
complex  statutes,  regulations,  and  situa- 
tions requiring  seasoned  and  experienced 
l2gpl  counsel.  At  the  same  time,  the  eco- 
nomic incentives  are  Ruch  as  to  greatly 
dj.scourage  lawyers  from  remaining  be- 
yond th^ir  initial  commitment.  The  bill  I 
introduce  today  provides  that  military 
lawyers  on  active  duty  would  be  paid  an 
additional  SlOO  per  month  in  grades 
O-l  through  0-3.  S200  per  month  in 
grades  0-4  and  0-5.  Additionally,  tni.s 
bill  would  provide  for  the  payment  oi  an 
incentive  bonus  to  judge  advocaie  per- 
sonnel to  remain  in  the  service  beyond 
the  initial  period  of  obligated  .service. 
This  incentive  payment  would  amount  to 

2  months  of  basic  pay  for  each  year  of 
service  beyond  the  attorney's  completion 
of  his  initial  active  duty  service  obliga- 
tion, up  to  a  maximum  of  6  years. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  essen- 
tial to  bring  to  a  halt  the  alarming  exo- 
dus of  experienced  lawyers  from  o\n- 
Armed  Forces  and  to  increase  the  reten- 
tion of  career  military  lawyers.  The  re- 
tention of  military  lawyers  beyond  their 
period  of  obligated  active  service  has 
been  a  chronic  and  serious  concern  of 
the  services.  The  typical  pattern  sees  the 
new  young  lawyer  enter  the  service  from 
the  ROTC  or  similar  program  and  serve 

3  to  4  years  of  obligated  service  and  ac- 
quire valuable  and  costly  experience  in 
trial  work  and  other  legal  skills. 

However,  many  separate  when  they 
complete  their  obligated  service  to  pur- 
sue a  considerably  more  remunerative 
position  in  private  practice,  industry,  or 
indeed  even  in  the  civilian  agencies  of 
Federal  and  local  government.  This  per- 
sistent drain  of  experienced  military 
lawyers  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  def- 
icit of  experience  in  the  field  grade  ranks 
and  necessarily  impacts  adversely  on  the 
many  military  commanders  who  require 
seasoned  and  experienced  legal  talent  on 
a  variety  of  fronts. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  can  be  quite 
easily  seen  in  the  consideration  of  ju.st 
a  few  brief  facts.  Recent  statistics  from 
1974  show  that  the  Aimy  is  short  46  per- 
cent of  its  required  field  grade  officers, 
the  Air  Force  is  44  percent  short,  the 
Navy  is  21  percent  short,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  is  26  percent  short.  The  following 
chart  shows  the  actual  nimibers  involved : 


Number  Number          Shotldge 

cf  field  cf  fielj         fie'd  grade 

grade  grade           officers 

officers       officers 

required  ai<igned  ftuniber     Percent 


Army 

Air  Force 

Navy 

Man.ie  Corps.. 
f 


6.19  348  301  4f5 

732  408  324  44 

361  284  77  21 

132  98  34  25 


The  experience  of  the  Air  Force  pro- 
vides a  dramatic  indication  of  the  alarm- 
ing growth  In  the  field  grade  deficit.  In 
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1963  ihcy  had  a  .shortage  of  oiily  14  field 
grade  o£5cers.  but  that  shortage  has 
grown  to  324  as  of  June  30.  1974. 

la  the  Army  and  Air  Force  today, 
many  niihuiry  lawyers  arc  deeply  in- 
wolved  in  tlie  highly  ^peclallzed  multi- 
billion- dollar  mihtaiy  procurement  pro- 
gram. Commanders  charged  witli  such 
awe.some  rcsponbibilities  in  procuremerit 
una  contracting  can  ill  afford  to  be  de- 
prived of  tlie  e.\pertise  of  seasoned.  e.\- 
perienced  lawyers.  Today's  military  lead- 
ers are  also  confronted  with  increa-singly 
ser..3itive  and  coniple.x  international  law 
problems  including  the  law  of  v.ar  and 
the  Geneva  Conventions.  The  Freedom 
of  Informition  Act  and  other  develop- 
ments ui  the  area  of  privacy .  which  are 
becoming  increasingly  complex  because 
of  legislation  passed  in  the  93d  Congress, 
ha-,  e  increased  the  commander's  reliance 
on  sound  legal  advice  as  has  the  develop- 
ment 01  the  environmental  law  field 
which  has  profound  implication.s  in  the 
development  and  management  of  mili- 
tary installations.  The  modern  military 
commander's  e.xpaniJing  responsibilities 
invjlve  him  in  the  labor  law  and  civil 
rights  fields,  as  well  as  the  more  tradi- 
tional areas  of  military  jusiice.  claims. 
and  administrative  law. 

The  military  commander  is  r.ot  unlike 
his  civiliai^.  counterpart  in  industry  and 
el.=e^\here  in  Government  who  manages 
sizable  personnel  and  ph\sical  rc- 
source^.  and  v.-ho  is  daily  confror.tcd  with 
myriad  situations  involving  statutes, 
regulations  and  case  law  which  require 
immediate  and  constant  use  of  experi- 
enced legal  resources.  It  goes  witliout 
saying  that  a  military  commander  will 
be  seriously  handicapped  if  he  is  de- 
prived of  experienced  le^:a!  cxperti.^e.  No 
civilian  corporation  would  rely  on  inex- 
perienced counsel  in  makii-'.f;  its  decisions 
regarding  contracts,  labor  relitions.  en- 
\ironmenlal  and  other  matters  vually 
ailectiiig  its  interests.  Neither  would  the 
n".ilitary. 

Another  important  need  for  experi- 
ence-d  legal  counsel  is  representation — • 
defense  and  prosecution — in  military 
courUs-m.irtial.  Military  personnel  .should 
have  the  right  to  experienced  counsel, 
particularly  in  serious  offen.>es  \\  hich  may 
bring  long  imprisonment. 

A  career-incentive  program  for  judge 
advocates  and  law  .specialisUs  would  be  a 
worthwhile  investment  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  our  service  personnel  as  well  as 
ito  value  to  the  commander  in  carrying 
out  tlieir  military  operations. 

Numerous  studies.  survey.s.  and  In- 
depth  interviews  have  established  beyond 
question  that  tiie  single  greatest  factor 
in  the  failure  to  retain  experienced  law- 
yers is  the  absence  of  professional  pay. 
Simply  stated,  the  armed  services  are  im- 
able  to  compete  in  the  lawyer  job  market. 
Wlrile  the  initial  militarv-  pay  of  the  new 
la'ATer  compare;  favorably  with  Ins  peers 
in  the  private  sector,  his  pay  falls  oflf 
sharply  at  the  point  where  he  has  com- 
pleted his  3  or  4  years  of  obligated  serv- 
ice and  must  decide  to  make  a  career  as 
a  military  lawyer  or  leave  the  service.  The 
Congress  has  previously  passed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  special  pay  for  flying  per- 
sonnel, submarine?,  physicians,  dentists. 


and  other  health  profc^-ionals  and  the 
Congress  must  now  come  to  grips  with 
the  increasing  need  for  incentive  pay  for 
the  services'  law  professionals.  We  do  a 
disservire  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
public  interest  if  we  stand  idly  by  and 
observe  the  military  law  departments  be- 
come staffed  uith  predominantly  very 
junior  and  inexperienced  lawjers.  'VVe 
must  act. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  pa.'ssed  by 
the  Hou<e  in  the  91st  and  92d  Congrcs.'^cs. 
That  legislation  has  never  been  reported 
out  from  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  dr.MMte  the  fact  that  hearings 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  have  fully 
dn,\imcnted  the  need  for  this  legi.^laticn. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  bill  of  well 
under  $10  million  per  year  is  a  small 
pri.e  to  p.iy  to  ret.iin  experienced  law- 
yers to  handle  the  increasingly  costly  and 
important  responsibilities  of  todays  mili- 
tary commanders,  as  well  ps  providing 
experienced  legal  counsel  for  our  mili- 
t.iry  personnel.  Licreated  monetary  com- 
pensation is  essential  if  we  are  to  solve 
th:  experience  deficit  problem.  Unless  we 
snlve  this  significant  probli^m,  we  will  be 
cioing  an  injustice  to  all  the  military  and 
will  thereby  fail  our  constituents— the 
American  taxpayers — who  are  entitled  to 
the  best  possible  mi^nagement  ol  miii- 
t.iry  resources, 

Mr.  President,  at  my  request  the  Air 
Force  ar.d  the  Navy  have  provided  in- 
formation on  the  current  situation  in 
these  .services  with  regard  to  retaining 
lawyers.  I  ask  unanim.ous  con.-ent  that 
this  material  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  the  text  of  th.e  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
"as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  N.^vv. 
C>^Firi  c«-  THE  Judge  Advocwte  GrNFR\L, 

Wa-thmgton   D.C  .  Marr>i  14_  vj7j, 
Hon,  Birch  E.^vh. 
U.S  Senate, 
Wa'iliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Se.nator  Bwh:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
p'.v  lo  your  letter  of  February  25th  a(!clrf;->ocl 
to  Rear  Adnural  Merlin  H.  Staring.  Rear  Ad- 
miral S'.arin.e  retired  from  active  duty  on  31 
J-.iuiary  1975,  nnd  I  have  relieved  him  a.; 
Judce  Advor-ate  General.  I  am  therefore  re- 
sponding to  ynir  request  for  lnfi>rmation 
concerning  the  matter  of  special  pay  for  ac- 
tive duty  military  lawyers. 

Your  first  quebtion  requested  Information 
concerning  the  retention  rate  for  lawyers 
v.lthlu  the  Navy.  For  the  past  three  years, 
the  retention  rate  for  Navy  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corpi  lawyers  wlio  entered  the  JAO 
Corps  directly  from  I.iw  school  has  been  less 
than  seven  per  cent.  Tlie  Navy  JAG  Corp.? 
accepts  approximately  135  accession,  or  new, 
oScers  into  tl;e  Corps  each  fiscal  year,  all  but 
about  20  of  whom  enter  active  duty  directly 
from  law  school.  Ho-.vever,  among  those  20 
officers,  ne.irly  all  of  whom  come  Into  the 
C'^rps  via  the  E.\cess  Leave  and  Funded  Law 
School  Prncrams,  the  retention  rate  Is  high. 
In  the  last  few  years  the  J.AG  Corps  has  thus 
experienced  an  overall  reteiitlon  rate  among 
those  who  have  served  their  obllct.ited  service 
p'.i:.s  2  years  of  approximately  18';.  A  reten- 
tion rate  of  about  25':  should  be  sullliient 
t3  keep  the  total  JAG  Corps  manning  6truc- 
t'lre  in  b.ilance. 

Turning  from  total  number's  to  experience 
levels.  I  should  note  that  for  F^'-75  through 
FY-77.  the  Navy  JAO  Corps  ha.s  an  authorized 
strength  of  7G8  offijers.  Of  these  768  offlcers. 


only  some  320— or  slightly  more  than  40':; 

can  be  Identified  as  "career  officers"  (offlcers 
of  the  Regular  Na\y,  and  officers  cf  the  Re- 
serve who  are  lieutenant  commander  and 
above  on  active  duty).  Personnel  studies  in- 
dicate  that  the  Navy  J.J^G  Corps  requires  at 
least  60':  of  Its  strength  as  career  oiriceis 
Presently,  liowover,  tlie  JAG  Corps  h.-\s  on 
active  duty  only  56  of  its  70  a.uhorizcd  tap- 
tais-.s  and  72  ol  lt.s  1U2  authorised  cornmancl- 
ers.  Current  projections  indicate  that  the 
nu.mbcr  of  active  duty  captair.s  will,  by  FY- 
77  78,  he  reduced  to  44  of  the  70  authorircd. 
Wa.ile  the  t'tal  number  of  commanders  wiu 
lmpro\e  frcni  our  present  posture,  the  siinrlf 
lar-;Oot  retention  problem  ior  the  N.wy  JAG 
Corps  is,  nnd  will  continue  to  be.  tlie  need 
for  senior  oincers  at  the  O-o  and  0-6  \e\eU. 
The  need  to  retain  these  senior  officers- 
many  of  whom  are  i-etirement  eligible— is 
gi'c-.:. 

In  ausver  to  your  second  question,  the 
Navy  JAG  Corps  does  not  h.ave  separate  pro- 
molica  lists  which  can  be  v'-.ed  to  place  J.-\G 
Corps  oilicers  in  pr„molinn  /ones  or.c  or  more 
years  ahead  of  ihcir  fcllcvv  line  o;T;ceis,  Pro- 
motior.s  in  the  J.\G  Corps  are  br..-cd  en  a 
■  :unnin^.-mate"  system,  wl;creby  e.rch  JAG 
Corps  ciUcer  Is  numerically  tied  to  a  line 
ollicer.  Iii  essence,  this  me^ns  that  the  pro- 
mo'ton  >?oncs  for  tlie  line  communitv  aur::- 
maUcally  set  the  iiromotiou  zones  for  jud',e 
advocates.  Navy  selection  bo.irds  for  the  .se- 
lection of  jiidge  advocates,  liov.evei-.  constat 
solely  of  J.-aG  Corps  oiacer.>.  Fiinher,  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  been  succccisiul  in  ob- 
t'.tining  approvul  for  a  hiyhor-lhan-the-line 
fraction  promotior.  opportunity.  For  example. 
in  FY-75  a.'thorlty  was  gr.iiited  to  ;elect  a 
iiumber  equal  to  90';  of  the  Judge  advocates 
v^i•.^.in  the  promotion  zone  fcr  promotion  to 
O  6.  while  the  line  community  was  author- 
ized only  a  60  ;  telcction  rate  to  O-G.  Like- 
wi.>?,  we  wore  authorized  100'  selection  to 
0-5.  while  the  line  cniimuilty  was  authcr- 
i/cd  only  a  7.''j  selection  opportunity.  Nu- 
merically speakin?,  this  me;\nt  that,  in  FY- 
75,  niiie  J.iG  Corps  olTicers  vere  in  t!ie  pro- 
motion :!0!.e  lor  selection  to  0-6  atid  eight 
pfBccrs  were  promoted,  while  six  olhcers  were 
in  the  promotion  zone  for  selection  to  O  ."> 
and  six  were  proni'ifed. 

In  order  to  provide  an  incentive  for  in- 
dustrious and  hard-charging  officers,  it  has 
been  the  Navy's  policy  to  encourage  selection 
bo.trd.s  to  select  up  to  IS';  of  their  total  ai;- 
Lhorized  selection  from  below  the  promo- 
tion zone.  This  procedure  lias  rebulted  in 
c.tpable  and  crrecuve  J.'^G  Corps  oilicers  wiili- 
in  tlie  zone  being  pa.s.-ed  over  for  promotion. 
This  in  turn  has  led  a  fe.v  such  oilicers  lo 
request  release  from  active  duty  or  early 
reliremeut.  contributing  further  to  the 
shortage  of  experienced  .'-emor  J.'^G  Corps 
odicers.  Our  projections  indicate  that  tlio 
rank  structure  in  the  grades  of  captain  and 
cjmmander  will  remain  serioui.Iy  short  for 
a  nutnber  of  years  because  of  small  promo- 
tion zones  and  the  retirement  of  soma 
career  officers  as  soon  as  they  becoine  eligible. 

Removal  of  the  line  JAG  Corps  running- 
mate  tie  could  be  used  to  speed  up  the  al- 
leviation of  our  shortage  of  officers  In  the 
grades  of  captain  and  commander.  Such  a  ■- 
tlon  would  require  a  legislative  amendment 
to  10  U.S.C.  5753.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
however,  that  advancing  an  officer  in  grade 
does  not  Increase  his  experience  level.  Our 
current  shortage  in  senlor-otTicer  grades  re- 
Uects  a  serious  deficiency  in  experience 
level — a  deficiency  that  I  reg.trd  as  more  se- 
rio'-.s  than  the  shortage  of  officers  In  the 
higlier  grades  per  se. 

From  an  "in-house"  vle-.vpoiiit.  I  believe  a 
.'•eparate  promotion  list  would  do  more  harm 
than  good,  since  It  would  tend  to  Isolate  the 
Navy  lawyer  from  his  line  and  staff  counter- 
part.s  and  would  llkelj  b«  an  alienating  fac- 
tor la  relations  between  Navy  attorneys  and 
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their  clients.  We  are  striving  to  improve  our 
relations  and  rapport  with  our  clients,  and 
to  generate  the  respect,  confidence,  and 
goodwill  which  are  the  keys  to  early  con- 
sultation and  a  shift  toward  preventive  law. 
Consequently,  I  consider  alternatives  In  the 
area  of  additional  compensation  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  a  separate  promotion  list.  One 
promotion  option  which  I  do  favor,  however, 
is  amendment  of  the  ctirrent  law  which  pro- 
hibits below-tlie-zone  selection  to  lieutenant 
commander  for  JAG  Corps  officers.  Such  an 
amendment  would  provide  a  retention  Incen- 
tive for  our  most  outstanding  junior  offlcers. 
shice  it  would  provide  the  opportunity  for 
promotion  ahead  of  their  contemporaries. 
An  amendment  which  would  have  this  effect 
is  included  in  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (DOPMA).  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  last  Congress. 

The  cost  of  a  separate  promotion  list  is 
difficult  to  determine,  since  the  cost  is  di- 
rectly proportionate  to  the  rate  of  accele- 
rated promotion  and  the  numbers  so  pro- 
moted. If  we  assume  for  discussion  purposes 
that  each  year  the  promotion  of  five  captains 
and  ten  commanders  would  be  accelerated  by 
one  year,  the  cost  would  be  about  *20,000 
per  year  at  current  pay  scales. 

Turning  to  your  final  question.  \^  U  esti- 
mated that  providing  monthly  spc^-ial  pay 
to  Navy  lawyers  at  tlie  same  rates  a^~  paid  to 
Navy  doctors  and  using  current  on-board 
strengths  (less  than  two  years'  active  duty — 
$100  per  month:  two  years'  active  duty  and 
over — $350  per  montlt),  would  co>=;t  an  esti- 
mated $2,610,000  per  year.  This  ligure  does 
not  include  any  costs  for  continuation  pay  as 
currently  provided  to  medical  officers.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  annual  cost  oi  providing 
such  continuation  pay  to  Navy  judge  ad- 
vocates at  the  04,  05,  and  06  levels  would 
amount  to  an  additional  $1,860,000,  using 
current  on-ljoard  populations.  Furthermore, 
If  the  recently  implemented  variable  Incen- 
tive pay  for  members  of  the  Medical  Corps 
Is  made  applicable  to  qualifying  i-nembers  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  annual  cost  would  be  In 
the  vicinity  of  an  additional  $7,000,000. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  is  also  experiencing 
a  critical  shortage  of  Judge  advocates  in  sen- 
ior officer  grades.  Consequently,  I  have  asked 
Brigadier  General  John  R.  Ete  Barr,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Judge  Advocate  Division,  Head- 
quarters, U.S.  Marine  Corps,  to  comment  rel- 
ative to  tlie  questions  raised  in  your  letter. 
His  comments  aie  attached  as  an  addendum 
to  this  letter. 

In  considering  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the 
monthly  special  pay,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  purpo.ses  of  the  propo.sed  pay  are 
to  retain  on.  or  to  recall  to,  active  duty 
those  oificers  who  posse.ss  skilLs  in  the  crit- 
ical shortage  specialty  and  whose  active 
duty  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  United  States 
Navy.  In  addition,  monthly  special  pay 
would  provide  a  worthwhile  measure  of  pro- 
fe.ssional  recognition  to  our  young  judge  ad- 
vocates and.  for  monetary  reasons,  aid  in 
the  retention  of  senior  and  middle-manage- 
ment-level officers.  The  coirtinued  existence 
of  .special  pay  for  physicians,  dentists,  and 
.some  enlisted  ratings,  demonstrates  that  the 
military  services  have  had  success  relative 
to  iinprovlng  retention  rates  in  a  number 
of  personnel  categories  and  occupations. 

If  you  should  desire  additional  informa- 
tion, I  would  be  pleased  to  respond. 
Sincerely, 

H.  B.  Robertson,  Jr., 
llrur  Admiral.  JAGC,  VS.  Navy,  Judge 
.idrCK'.irc  General  of  tttc  Navy. 

r  S.  M.\niNE  Corps  Judge  Adv:)c-.\te  Persox- 
NEL  Survey 
The   U.S.   Marine   Corps   continues   to  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  retaining  Judge  advo- 
cates  on   active    duty   beyond    their   Initial 


obligated  tour  of  duty.  For  the  past  several 
years,  the  retention  rate  of  first  tenn  Judge 
advocate  obligors  has  consistently  been  be- 
low o'.'c.  The  Marine  Corps  currently  has  a 
requirement  of  132  field  grade  Judge  advo- 
cates (i.e.,  those  serving  in  the  grades  of 
major  to  colonel);  however,  there  are  only 
98  field  grade  judge  advocates  currently  on 
active  duty.  Current  Marine  Corps  judge  ad- 
vocate requirements  are  premised  upoir  the 
tenuous  assumption  that  no  need  for  addi- 
tional Judge  advocates  will  or  is  likely  to 
arise  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  grade 
breakdown  of  active  duty  Marine  Corps  field 
grade  judge  advocates  is  as  follows : 

Coloirels:  requirements,  34;  on  bo.iid,  24: 
percentage  of  .shortage.  29.4. 

Jjietitenant  colonels:  requireniem -=.  ;i2:  on 
board,  19;  perceirt  of  shortage,  40.6. 

Majors:  requirements,  66;  on  bomd,  5.5: 
peicentage  of  shortage,  16.6. 

The  shortage  of  field  grade  jadye  advo- 
Cfvtes  reflected  above  are  expected  to  continue 
and  become  even  more  severe  with  the  im- 
pending retirement  of  three  colonels  and 
one  lieutenant  colonel,  and  the  reasonable 
projection  of  several  other  retirements  among 
the  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel  grades.  Ad- 
ditionally, one  Judge  advocate  colonel,  4  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Judge  advocates,  and  14  of  the 
25  most  senior  Judge  advocate  majors  ctir- 
rently  on  active  duty  have  been  ftmctioning 
as  Judge  advocates  for  four  years  or  less. 
In  addition,  4  of  the  24  active  duty  colonel 
Judge  advocates  are  retired  officers  who  have 
been  temporarily  returned  to  active  dtity  to 
help  alleviate  our  Judge  advocate  shortage 
in  the  .senior  grades.  Considering  the  num- 
bers of  career  jvidge  advocate  majors  and 
captains,  and  their  current  relative  senior- 
ity, the  grades  of  colonel  and  lieuienaitt  colo- 
nel will  continue  to  remain  seriou-ly  .-lion 
for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

Because  .so  few  judge  advocates  elect  to 
remain  on  active  duty  beyond  their  initial 
obligated  tour,  the  Marine  Corps  expects  its 
judge  advocate  career  force  of  the  future  to 
be  primarily  composed  of  offlcers  who  have 
either:  (1)  been  granted  excess  leave,  In  a 
non-pay  status,  for  three  years,  to  obtain  a 
law  degree;  or  (2)  officers  who  are  ordered 
to  law  school  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93- 
155  (the  funded  law  school  program).  The 
retention  rate  among  excess  leave  (law)  stu- 
dents has,  to  date,  been  high.  There  is  no 
basis,  however,  for  determining  the  reten- 
tioir  rate  of  law  students  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-155.  since  that  statute  was  but  re- 
cently enacted.  However,  since  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  both  of  these  programs  dic- 
tate that  a  participant  must  have  been  on 
active  duty  In  a  commissioned  status  not 
less  than  two  years  (nor  more  than  eight 
years,  for  the  excess  leave  (law)  program, 
nor  more  than  six  years,  pursuant  to  PL  93- 
155)  an  individual  who  completes  law  school 
under  the  terms  of  either  of  tliese  programs 
will  have  a  minimum  of  five  years  and  a 
maximum  of  eleven  years  service  prior  to 
certification  as  a  Judge  advocate  and  the 
assumption  of  legal  duties.  This  may  con- 
stitute a  suflicleut  perceived  "investment" 
to  convince  a  significant  number  of  the  of- 
ficers to  remain  on  active  duty  for  a  full 
career,  of  at  least  20  years. 

When  participants  in  these  progiam.s  com- 
mence to  perform  duties  as  a  Judge  advo- 
cate they  can  expect  to  be  .serving  hi  the 
grade  of  major  or  senior  captain.  This  pro- 
duces a  relatively  senior  Judge  advocate,  with 
a  minimum  of  legal  background  and  experi- 
ence. Such  a  grade/experience  imbalance  is 
a  significant  problem,  which  must  be  evalu- 
ated In  a.ssessing  the  Marine  Corps  lawyer 
situation,  together  ■with  any  consideration 
of  Just  the  gross  numbers  of  active  duty 
Judge  advocates.  Neither  the  excess  leave 
(law)  program  nor  the  utilization  of  PL 
93-155   is   as  cost   productive   as   the   direct 


procurement  of  civilians  who  have  obiamt-d 
their  law  degrees  and  are  admitted  to  prac- 
tice prior  to  entering  military  service.  Whl'.e 
judge  advocates  who  are  directly  procured 
from  the  civilian  commtinlty  do  not  hav ;  the 
backgrotmd  or  experience  in  military  com- 
mand and  structure  as  do  their  counterparts 
procured  pursuant  to  PL  93-155  or  the  ex- 
cess leave  (law)  program,  they  do  bring  a 
wide  diversification  of  civilian  backgrotmds. 
experiences  and  philosophies  which  add 
vitality  to  the  practice  of  m.ilitary  law. 
Ideally,  tlie  Marine  Corps  would  benefit  most 
from  a  continual  infusion  of  a  mix  of  both 
tiie  direct-procurement  civilian  lawyer  and 
the  military  officer  who  obtains  his  law  degn  e 
•.'-•bile  on  active  duly. 

The  most  troublesome  judge  advocate 
problems  currently  ccinironiing  ttte  Marine 
Corps  are:  d)  the  insufficient  retention  of 
f.xperienced  field  grade  judge  advocates  !je- 
v(,ind  their  eligibility  for  retirement  (ie.  20 
vears  active  duty),  and  (2i  the  insufficic;;'. 
retention  of  company  grade  judge  advocates 
tjeyond  their  initial  three  or  four  year  active 
duly  obligation.  Retention  beyond  these  tno 
critical  points  would  ensure  a  continuint.' 
cadre  of  Judge  advocates  well  versed  in  al! 
aspects  of  military  law.  and  with  sufflcien: 
background  and  experience  in  the  militarv 
lo  luliy  midersiand  the  society  in  which  tlie> 
praciice,  thereby  substantially  enhancii.t: 
their  profe.'^sional  effectiveness.  It  is  to  met', 
these  retention  problems  that  the  adoptin.i 
of  ijoth  continuation  pay  and  monthly  pro- 
ic-sional  pay  is  urged.  Both  types  of  remu- 
iier.ition  would  serve  as  extremely  useful  ni- 
centives.  in  not  only  convincing  initial  obli- 
gors to  remain  in  the  Marine  Corps  as 
career  judge  advocates,  but  In  convincii  t 
held  grade  officers  not  to  retire  at  the  20 
year  active  duty  point.  This  conclusion  is 
ijiuuessed  by  the  success  of  similar  moue- 
laiy  incentives  currently  paid  to  physician.-., 
dentists  and  others.  Professional  and  contiii- 
ui.iion  pay  would  not  only  provide  increased 
in(<neiary  benefits  to  those  Judge  advocates 
who  remain  on  active  duty,  but  would  recog- 
nize their  status  and  qualifications  as  pro- 
fe.s.sionals.  In  this  latter  regard,  one  of  the 
major  dissatisfactions  with  the  practice  of 
military  law  voiced  by  Marine  Corps  Jtidge 
advocates  who  return  to  civilian  life  after 
their  initial  tour  of  active  duty  Is  their  per- 
ception that  the  military  community  has 
failed  to  accord  them  the  professional  recog- 
nition and  respect  they  are  convinced  they 
deserve,  and  are  confident  they  can  acquire 
ill    the   civilian    community. 

The  Marine  Corps  does  not  have  a  sep- 
urate  promotion  list  for  judge  advocates. 
Further  it  has  no  plans  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  a  system,  and  does  not  desire 
such  a  separate  promotion  list.  The  Marine 
Corps  has  traditionally  viewed  Its  judge  ad- 
vocates as  unrestricted  Marine  Corps  officer.-. 
a.s  opposed  to  '■limited  duty  "  officers,  and  it 
is  considered  essential  to  the  preservatio.i 
of  this  uniquely  effective  concept  that  Ma- 
rine Corps  judge  advocates  remain  a  nart  n.' 
an  integrated  promotion  list.  In  this  regard, 
however,  there  is  a  requiremen'L  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  that  selection  boards,  which  meet 
to  consider  officers  for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade,  must  aJTord  those  judge  advo- 
cates in  the  promotion  zone  the  same  seler- 
tion  opportunity  as  that  acccrded  to  all  of- 
ficers in  that  promotion  zone.  For  example. 
If  there  are  four  judge  advocates  In  a  pro- 
motion zone,  with  an  overall  50';  selection 
opportimlty,  at  least  two  Judge  advocates 
can  expect  to  be  selected,  albeit  those  se- 
lections may  come  from  above,  in,  or  below 
the  promotion  zone. 

A  separate  promotion  list  for  Marine  Corps 
judge  advocates  would  not  be  feasible.  As 
stated  earlier,  a  large  percentage  of  those 
field  grade  officers  who  are  majors  have  four 
years  or  le.-s  experience  as  judge  advocates. 
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Til  promo'o  ii'.t-mbers  of  this  group  to  tl.e 
next  higher  pay  grade  more  rapidly  than 
their  Hue  contemporaries  would  only  further 
rustort  and  exacerbate  the  grade  experience 
imbalance  problem  noted  earlier. 

37  US.  Code  3iJ2  provide.'?  special  pay  for 
physicians  of  $100  a  month.  If  they  have 
-•-•erved  on  active  duty  as  medical  officers  for 
l*>;->3  than  two  years,  and  5350  a  mon'h.  It 
they  have  served  on  active  duty  as  medical 
oificers  for  two  years  ct  more.  Different 
amounts  of  special  pay  are  provided  for  den- 
tl.sts  and  vet-erlnarlan-!.  Based  on  the 
:imoun"s  pr«)vided  monthly  as  tpeclal  pay 
for  physlci-in-;.  .-us  cited  above,  it  would  cosi 
tho  Marine  Corps  an  estimated  S798,600  an- 
ii'sally  for  prof .'^.-lonal  pay.  based  ('ii  our 
current  Judge  advocate  strenyth.  This  does 
not  Include  amounts  which  would  be  paid  If 
continuation  pay.  as  currently  p'-oviUed  fur 
medical  otiicers,  was  also  provided  for  judge 
advocates.  The  cost  of  continuation  pay  for 
Marine  Corps  Judge  advocat-es  cannot  be 
forecast  in  any  meaningful  manner  That 
concept  Involves  a  written  agreement  by  a 
lawyer  to  serve  for  a  definite  length  of  time 
tjeyond  his  initial  obligation  Only  a  mini- 
mal number  of  such  aitreements  are  ctir- 
rently  in  e.lect  In  tiie  Marine  Corja.  although 
they  would  be  expected  to  lncrea.se  consid- 
erably were  t  o-.tinuaiic  :i  pay  legt.latioti  to 
be  enacted 

JoitN  R.  De  Barr, 
Urigaditr    (Je'icra!.    U.S.    Marine    Corpi 
Director.   Judge   Advocate   Division. 

Df.part.\ient  of  the  Air  Force. 
Washinaton.  DC,  .Varch  12.  197.'. 
Hon.  BiR' It  Bath. 
V  S  Senate.  Wti.o  lung  ton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bath:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  February  27.  1975.  letter  regarding  the 
per.sonnel  sitiiarion  for  military  lawyers 
vUthl.t  the  .'\ir  Force. 

The  Air  Force  Judge  Advocate  personnel 
problem,  like  the  Armv  problem  mentioned 
in  your  letter,  is  a  low  retention  rate  re- 
sulting in  an  ever  increasing  experience  def- 
icit. Our  retention  experience  during  the  la.st 
13  years  reflects  a  12'  retention  rnte  for  Air 
Force  ROTC  gr.^.du.i*es  commissioned  as 
J.idge  Advociitfs  Except  for  -.ix  direct  ap- 
pointees, the  .•\FROTC  progr.im  has  been  our 
sole  source  of  newly  commissioned  Judire  .Ad- 
vocates since  !0t;7.  The  12  "  retention  rate  Is 
approximatelv  one-third  of  otir  require.ments 
for  a  balanced  and  experienced  Judge  Advo- 
cate force 

Pro_-rAnis  '.i.l->irh  permit  tis  to  se'.ect  previ- 
ously commlsslcned  offlcers.  such  as  the 
Funded  Legal  Education  Program  which  was 
authorized  by  the  9Jrd  Congre=v5  and  which 
enables  23  Air  Force  active  duty  oiRcers  to 
attend  la-.v  school  each  year  at  government 
expense,  will  hopefully  offset  In  part  our 
dismal  fir.st  term  retet.t'.on  rate.  It  will  not 
In  and  of  itoelf  cure  our  retention  problem. 

The  Department's  unsatlsfac'ory  retention 
r  »'e  hna  .vdverse'.y  impacted  on  the  number 
of  exptrlenced  Jud^e  .Advocates  on  active 
duty.  This  Is  becaiL-.e  an  insulficlcnt  num- 
ber of  young  Judge  Advocates  remain  on 
active  duty  10:13  enough  to  move  Into  field 
frrade  ranks.  .An  examination  of  the  Depart- 
menfs  experience  shortage  over  the  la^t  11 
years  reflects  'he  following  unabated  in- 
crease in  field  grade  shortages; 

AF/JA  FIELD  C.KAD£  EXPERIENCE  SHORTAGE 

Year:  Shortage 

1974  iDec) — 325 

1973  (Deo    —322 

1972  (Deci _273 

1971  I  Dec  i 232 

1970  (Dec) ___l  _2u5 

ld69  iE)eci 202 

1363  (Dec) —143 

1367  iDec)    —104 

1968  (Dec) 91 

1965  (Dec) _.       74 

1064  (Dec) ][  —  29 

19C3  (Dec) 14 


The  current  experience  deficit  of  field  gr.ule 
requiremento  Is  44  '  Restated,  the  Depart- 
ment has  a  requirement  for  729  field  grade 
Judge  Advocat^j  In  tlie  grades  major  thrLJUgli 
colonel  and  there  pre.sently  are  only  404  field 
grade  officers  on  active  duty— a  shortage  of 
325.  The  effect  of  this  experienced  shortage 
is  that  numerous  Judye  Advcx-ate  leadership 
positions  and  others  which  require  a  sea- 
soned lawyer  are  filled  with  Junior  captains 
with  less  than  desired  experience  .As  a  re- 
sult, clients  and  Commimders  are  deprived 
of  the  experience  and  persp)ectlve  normally 
associated  with  seasoned  lawyers. 

In  September  1973  an  -Air  Force  Study 
Group  was  appointed  to  review  Judge  .Advo- 
cate retention.  The  Study  Group  distributed 
a  survey  to  1206  Judge  Advocates  which  pro- 
voked a  comparl.s.3n  of  civilian  lawyer  pay, 
beneSt.s.  status,  and  Job  environments  with 
milit!>.ry  laNvyers,  1166  resp<ins('s  were  re- 
ceUed.  of  which  105  could  not  be  processed 
by  the  optical  scanner  because  they  were 
torn,  folded  or  otherwl.se  mutilated  The  961 
proce.soed  responses  iRO  :  )  which  were  proc- 
es;ed  provided  the  following  Insights  on  how 
retention  can  be  improved 

1.  Professional  Pay  i overwhelming  major- 
it  vi 

2-  Increase  promotion  opportunity 
3.  Increa.se  prestige  of  military  lawyers. 
Recognizing  the  improbability  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  profe.saional  pay  la  th.e  9Jrd 
Congre-is  and  the  projected  further  decline 
In  Judge  Advocate  field  prade  manning.  th° 
Secretarv  of  the  Air  Force  on  November  27. 
1974.  approved  a  -v;parat?  promotion  list  for 
Judge  Advocates  Under  this  program.  Judge 
Advocate  c.iptalns  are  considered  for  pro- 
motion to  ttie  grade  of  major,  and.  if  .se- 
lected, are  promoted  one  year  earlier  than 
their  line  contemporaries  with  a  similar  date 
of  rank.  Since  all  promotions  are  made  with- 
in the  limits  of  llie  Officer  Grnde  Limitation 
Act,  this  separate  promotion  list,  results  In 
no  additional  co^ts  to  tiie  .Air  Force. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  profes.^lonal  pav, 
Mr.  Mendel  J  Div.U.  on  March  6.  1975.  In- 
troduced H  R.  4372  which  would  authorise 
Professional  Pay  for  Judgt  .Advocat<!S.  At- 
tached is  a  copy  of  hLs  floor  speech  The  cost 
of  H  R.  4372  for  the  Air  Force  would  be  ap- 
proximately three  and  one-half  million  dol- 
l.irs  per  year. 

As  requested  In  your  let'er,  ne  have  esti- 
mated th.e  cost  of  professional  pay  for  Air 
Force  Judge  Advocates  at  the  rate  which 
PL.  93-274  authorized  t:-T  military  physi- 
cians as  follows :_ 

.«8.212,5C0  00— Continuation   Pav    (Bonus). 
st.288.200  0<'v— Monthly  Prof..'s.slonal  Pay. 
$12.500.700  00— total 

Thus,  professional  jay  at  the  phy.^lcian 
level  would  be  more  than  three  times  as  ex- 
pensive a.s  that  which  .Mr.  D.i\  Ls  has  proposed 
in  H.R.  4372. 

Tliank  you  for  the  opp-.rtunlty  to  com- 
ment on  this  very  timely  problem.  A  quali- 
fied motivated  and  experienced  force  of 
military  lawyers  is  necessary  for  quality  legal 
strvices  in  the  Air  Fore*.  Your  Interebt  Is 
.i:;i)i-eclaled. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  R.  Vacue, 
.'.iujur   General,    USAF,    The   Judge    Ad- 
vocate General,  UJS.  .Air  Force. 


S.  1362 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  llou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congres's  assembled.  That  chapter 
o  of  title  37.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(  1 1  by  Inserting  immediately  after  section 
302b  the  following  new  section: 

"S.  302c.  Special  pay:  Judge  advocates  and 
law  specialists 
"la)  In  addition  to  any  other  ba.-lc  pay. 
special  pay.  incentive  pay.  c^r  allowances  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  a  judge  advocate  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  ^!allne  Corps, 


or  1.1 -.v  specialist  of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  de- 
fined in  section  801  of  title  10,  other  than 
one  on  active  duty  under  a  call  or  order 
whi 'h  specifies  a  period  of  less  than  one  year, 
is  entitled  to  special  pay  at  the  following 
rates  while  he  is  performing  Judge  advocate 
duties: 

"(1)  $100  a  month  for  each  mouth  of  active 
tlity.  if  he  Is  In  pay  grade  O-l,  0-2,  or  0-3. 

'■|2)  $200  a  month  for  each  month  of  active 
duty.  If  he  Is  In  pay  grade  0-4  or  O  5. 

"i3)  .$250  a  month  for  each  month  of 
active  duty,  If  he  Is  In  a  pav  grade  above 
O  5, 

■■|b)  The  amounts  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  Included  In 
rumputlng  the  amount  of  an  Increase  In 
pay  authorized  by  any  other  provision  of  this 
title  or  in  computing  retired  pay  or  sever- 
ance pay. 

1 2)   by  Inserting  immediately  after  .section 
313  the  following  new  section: 
■  i  314.  Special  pay:  Judge  advocates  and  law 
specialists  who  execute  active  duty 
agreements 

••(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  approved  by  the 
President,  a  Judge  advocate  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  or  a  law 
specialist  of  the  Coast  Guard,  who — 

"(ll  Is  entitled  to  special  pay  under  sec- 
tion 302c  of  this  title; 

"(2)  has  completed  his  Initial  active  duty 
service  commitment  as  a  Judge  advocate  or 
law  specialist;   and 

■■(3)  executes  a  written  agreement  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least 
'hree.  bu":  not  more  than  six,  additional 
>ears: 

may  be  puid  not  niore  than  two  months'  basic 
pay  ni  the  rate  applicable  to  him  when  he 
executes  that  agreement  for  each  additional 
year  that  he  agrees  to  remain  on  active  duty. 
Pay  under  this  section  may.  at  the  election 
of  the  officer  be  paid  to  him  In  a  lump  sum 
at  the  beginning  of  the  additional  period 
or  be  prorated. 

"lb)  An  officer  who  does  not  serve  on  active 
duty  for  the  entire  period  for  which  he  was 
paid  under  this  section  shall  refund  that 
percentage  of  the  payment  that  the  unserved 
part  of  the  period  Is  of  the  total  period  for 
which  the  payment  was  made.";   and 

(3)  by  amending  the  analysis  of  such  chap- 
ter 5  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"302b.   Special  pay:   dentists." 
the  following: 

"J02c,  Special  pay:   judge  advocates  and  law 

specialists."; 
and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"313.  Special  pay:   medical  officers  who  exe- 
cute active  duty  agreements." 
the  fallowing: 

■314.  Special  pay:  Judge  advocates  and  law 
.specialists  who  execute  duty  agree- 
ments.". 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1363.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  .school  lands  between  the  State  of 
Utah  and  the  Navajo  Tribe.  Referred  to 
Uie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill 
which  will  help  facilitate  an  exchange  of 
lands  between  the  Navajo  Indian  Tiibe 
;.nd  the  State  of  Utah. 

In  1933,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
V.  iiich  provided  that  certain  land  in  the 
State  of  Utah  be  added  to  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation,  which  straddles  the 
Ul-ih-.Arizona  border.  The  act  authorized 
the  St  ;te  of  Utah  to  relinquish  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  certain  school  lands  owTied 
b'.  the  State  within  the  area  to  be  added 
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to  the  reservation,  and  allowed  the  State, 
in  turn,  to  make  in  lieu  selections  of 
other  unreserved  and  "nonmineral"  pub- 
lic land  located  elsewhere  in  Utah  to 
compensate  for  the  land  given  the 
Navajos. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
amend  the  act  to  allow  the  State  to  make 
an  acre-for-acre  trade  of  land;  that  Is, 
to  trade  an  acre  of  nonmineral  land  for 
another  acre  of  nonmineral  lands,  and  to 
trade  an  acre  of  land  containing  minerals 
for  another  acre  of  mineral  land.  This 
would  mean  that  land  equal  in  area  would 
be  traded  on  a  basis  of  equal  value.  Pay- 
ments of  fees  and  commissions  would  be 
waived. 

I  am  told  that  the  Navajo  tribal  lead- 
ers are  in  agreement  that  a  land  ex- 
change would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  parties.  They  are  anxious  that  the 
bill  be  passed  quickly  and  the  matter 
cleared  so  that  the  land  exchange  can  be 
facilitated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 

1  ask  that  it  be  given  early  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrp,  as 
follows : 

s.  1363  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  permanently 
set  aside  certain  lands  In  Utah  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  and 
for  other  puropses",  approved  March  1,  1933 
(47  Stat.  1418),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■Sec.  2.  The  State  of  Utah  may  relinquish 
such  tracts  of  school  land.  Including  mineral 
rights,  within  the  areas  added  to  the  Navajo 
Reservation  by  section  1  of  this  Act  as  it 
may  see  fit  to  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  Navajo  Tribe,  whereupon  the  State  of 
Utah  shall  have  the  right  to  select  other 
unreserved  public  lands  contiguously  or  non- 
contlguously  located  within  the  State  of 
Utah,  equal  in  area  to  that  relinquished,  said 
lieu  .selections  to  be  made  in  the  .same  man- 
ner as  is  provided  for  in  the  Enabling  Act 
of  July  16,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.  107),  exxept  a3 
to  the  payment  of  fees  or  comnils.slons  whicli 
are  hereby  waived."  . 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  to  provide  manpower  programs 
for  native  Hawaiians.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  1973 
the  Congiess  and  the  President  enacted 
Public  Law  93-203,  and  the  ComprehenT 
sive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973.  Included  in  that  legislation  was 
section  302  which  is  designed  to  assist 
the  creation  of  job  training,  educational 
and  employment  programs  for  unem- 
ployed and  economically  disadvantaged 
native  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  although  native  Ha- 
waiians are  obviously  native  Americans 
and  there  are  a  significant  number  of 
unemployed  and/or  economically  disad- 
vantaged native  Hawaiians  in  Hawaii, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  determined 
that  under  the  langiiage  of  Public  Law 
93-203,  native  Hawaiians  are  ineligible 
for  inclusion  in  the  Indiana  manpower 
programs  authorized  in  section  302. 

Fonner  Secretary  of  Labor  Brennan 


has  informed  me  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  believes  tiiat  legislation  which 
specifically  includes  native  Hawaiians  as 
eligible  recipients  of  CETA  manpower  as- 
sistance must  be  approved  before  these 
funds  can  be  provided  to  the  native 
Americans  of  Hawaii.  Accordingly,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Native  Hawaiian 
Manpower  Act  of  1975  to  correct  this 
inequity. 

I  am  hoiJeful  that  this  legislation  will 
meet  rapid  approval  by  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the 
full  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  President.  A  regrettable 
oversight  in  the  original  drafting  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-203  is  now  depriving  native 
Hawaiians  of  necessary  assistance  dur- 
ing bleak  economic  times.  My  legislation 
will  remedy  this  injustice. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  <for  lum.ielf 
and  Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  1365.  A  bill  to  authoriie  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  Haines,  Alaska,  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  lands.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  give  the 
city  of  Haines,  Alaska,  greater  flexibility 
in  their  community  development.  This 
bill  would  convey  title  to  the  city  land 
that  they  obtained  by  deed  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  remove  the 
restrictive  clause  that  requires  this  prop- 
erty must  be  used  as  school  or  for  other 
public  purposes. 

Initially,  the  building  on  tliis  site  was 
used  for  a  school  and  later  the  city  con- 
verted it  into  a  health  center.  After  the 
health  center  became  obsolete,  this  facil- 
ity was  used  as  a  teen  center;  subse- 
quently the  building  was  condemned  by 
the  fire  department.  Because  this  facility 
is  in  a  residential  area,  and  no  longer 
accessible  or  adequate  for  public  use,  the 
city  of  Haines  would  like  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty as  well  as  the  building. 

At  this  stage  of  the  community's  de- 
velopment, the  site  would  be  better  uti- 
lized in  another  capacity;  moreover,  the 
city  has  agreed  to  use  the  proceeds  from 
this  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  receipts  will  be  used  to  con- 
struct a  building  or  purchase  land  for 
public  purposes  in  the  city  of  Haines.  The 
new  facility  must  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses in  perpetuity. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  my 
bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1365 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior  to  convey   to   the   city   of  Haines. 
Alaska,    interests    of    the    United    States 
in  certain  lands. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
transfer  by  quitclaim  deed  or  other  appro- 
priate means  to  the  city  of  Haines,  Alaska, 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  remaining  in  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  following  de- 
scribed lands  in  the  City  of  Haines,  Alaska. 
together  v.ith  all  improvements  thereon; 


Beginning  at  the  NW  Corner  of  Lot  17  in 
Block  13,  which  is  the  same  as  Corner  1  of 
the  Native  School  Reserve;  thence  N. 
76°  26'2'  West  58.11  feet  to  Corner  No.  2; 
thence  South  17°  58'  West  165.26  feet  to 
Corner  No.  3;  thence  S.  76'  45'  East  82.08 
feet  to  Comer  No.  4;  thence  N.  9"  38'  East 
164.65  feet  to  Corner  No.  1,  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, containing  17,531  square  feet. 

Lots  8  and  9  of  Block  13  In  the  Town£iui 
of  Haines,  Alaska,  containing  a  total  of  7,3^') 
square  feet. 

Lot  17  of  Block  13  in  the  Townsite  of 
Haines,  Alaska,  containing  a  total  of  5.885 
.'square  feet. 

Sec.  2.  No  conveyance  may  be  made  under 
this  Act  unless  the  city  of  Haines  has  sho\\;i 
to  the  satLsfacilon  of  the  Secretarj'  of  tho 
Interior  that — 

(1)  the  city  of  Haines  will  sell  such  land 
and  improvements  referred  to  in  the  firs: 
section  at  not  less  than  fair  market  value; 

(2)  the  pi-oceeds  from  the  sale  thereof  will 
be  used  to  acquire  property  or  to  construct 
a  building  to  be  used  for  public  purposes; 
and 

(3)  any  amount  by  which  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  such  lands  and  improve- 
ment.s  referred  to  in  the  first  section  exceed 
the  acquisition  costs  of  prop:rty  or  construc- 
tion costs  under  clause  (2>  shall  be  paid 
to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  requirements  of  section  2 
are  satisfied,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  or 
agreements  with  the  city  of  Haines,  Alaska, 
whereby,  hi  consideration  of  a  quitclaim 
deed  to  the  city  of  Haines  of  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  remaining  in  the  United  States 
in  and  to  those  lands  and  improvements  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
which  have  been  conveyed  to  the  city  o! 
Haines,  the  city  of  Haines — 

(1)  agrees  that  title  to  any  property  ac- 
quired or  building  constructed  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  such  property  and  im- 
provements referred  to  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  will  vest  in  the  United  States  if 
such  property  or  building  acquired  or  con- 
structed with  the  proceeds  frotn  such  .sale 
ever  ceases  to  be  used  for  a  public  purpose-; 
and 

(2)  agrees  to  execute,  with  ninety  day.' 
after  acquiring  such  lands,  a  deed  to  this 
effect  and  deliver  said  deed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 


By  Ml-.  STEVENS  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  1366.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  waive  recover^• 
of  certain  costs  for  extraordinary  wind 
and  ice  damage  to  certain  facilities.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  waive  re- 
coveiT  of  the  rehabilitation  costs  for  the 
wind  and  ice  damage  that  occurred  to  the 
transmission  line  of  the  Snettisham  liy- 
droelectric  project  in  southeastern 
Alaska. 

In  February  of  last  year,  shonly  after 
the  Snettisham  project  began  operation, 
a  combination  of  severe  icing  and  high 
winds  caused  the  collapse  of  three  towers 
on  the  Salisbm-y  Ridge  section  of  the 
transmission  line.  An  emergency  repro- 
graming  of  $1.4  million  by  the  Senate 
Appropriation  Committee  allowed  re- 
paii-s  on  the  damaged  line  to  be  accom- 
plished last  summer;  however,  problem.s 
continue  to  plague  the  Salisbury  Ridge 
line  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Alaska  Power  Admini-stration  has  de- 
tciniincd  tliat  it  will  have  to  be  relocated 
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at  a  lower  elevation  i:  fuither  eciuipment 
failures  are  to  be  prevented. 

The  line  relocation  costs  are  currentlv 
estimated  to  be  $5.5  million.  Coupled 
uith  the  $1.4  million  spent  on  emergency 
repairs  of  the  damaged  towers,  the  cost 
of  replacing  the  line  will  total  $6.9  mil- 
lion. The  $6.9  million  when  figured  in  the 
total  cost  of  the  Snettisham  project,  will 
mean  an  estimated  1  mill  per  killowatt 
liour  increase  in  the  wholesale  power 
rare.  Compared  with  the  current  whole- 
.^iile  user  rate  for  the  project,  this  would 
be  a  6-percent  increase  in  user  charges. 

Tiie  Snettisham  project  has  been  beset 
with  numerou.->  problems.  When  the 
!)rojett  was  authorized,  'he  estimated 
pov. er  rate  wa.'i  much  lower  than  tlie  cur- 
rent estimate  of  15.6  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour.  The  project  \\as  originally  esti- 
mated to  rost  .S43  nuHion.  however,  con- 
struction cost.s  will  probably  exceed  S90 
million  before  rlic  last  phase  is  com- 
jileted. 

Much  of  the  i!!Ciea,-td  cost  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  normal  rate  of  inflation, 
liowever  contract  problems,  construction 
delays,  and  uiuorscen  di.sasters  such  a-, 
the  power  colLip.se  on  Salisbury  Ridge 
have  pushed  the  proicct  cost  greatly  be- 
yond the  normal  rate  of  inflation.  These 
are  problems  that  the  Snettisham  power 
users  had  no  control  over  and  conse- 
quently they  should  not  be  required  to 
foot  tlie  entire  bill  for  the.-e  problems. 

The  Snettislunn  Authorization  Act  re- 
quires the  imposition  of  these  costs  on 
the  power  user.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  simply  amend  this  act  by  waiv- 
ing the  requirement  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Salisbury  RidKe  line  repair  and  re- 
location cost.-  from  the  power  users.  It 
would  not  waive  ar.y  other  of  the  project 
costs. 

The  pa.-.-age  oi  this  bill  is  necessary  if 
the  Snettisham  project  is  ever  to  ap- 
proximate what  it  was  promised  to  the 
residents  of  Juneau.  Alaska — a  .source  ot 
low-cost  power.  I  urge  the  committee  to 
request  departmental  leports  on  this  bill 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  the  concliLsion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.'ection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
tollows ; 

S.   13oG 

Be  it  emictcd  bij  the  Senate  and  Home  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembtcd.  That  section 
204(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  23.  1962  (76 
.Stat.  1173.  1174),  Is  an-.ended  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  .sentence 
to  a  calon  and  adding;  "Proiided  That  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  determining  re- 
imbursable costs,  shall  not  inchide  the  costs 
of  replacing  and  relocating  the  original 
Salisbury  Ridge  section  oi  tlie  138-kv  tran.?- 
missioii  line." 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S  1367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationahty  Act  to  eliminate  the 
legal  custody  requirement  and  the  re- 
ciuirement  o:  residence  and  physical 
presence  In  ■;lie  United  States  for  the 
naturalization  of  children  adopted  by 
US.  citizens.  Referred  lo  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  1368.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship on  certain  Vietnamese  children  and 
to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  such  chil- 
dren by  American  families.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarj'. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  few  weeks,  wt  have  witnessed  the 
accomplishment  of  greater  militarj-  and 
territorial  gains  by  the  Vietcong  and  the 
Nurtii  Vietnamese  than  in  all  the  years 
of  U.S.  involvement  in  that  tragic  con- 
flict Every  day.  it  .seems,  we  hear  of  the 
loss  of  another  city  and  of  the  plight  of 
ttiousands  of  refugees  fleeing  the  Com- 
munist offensive  which  picks  up  greater 
moinentimi  with  each  victory.  Tlie  hu- 
man tragedies  seem  to  eclipse  each  other 
1',  irii  their  mi.--ery  and  despair.  I  feel 
cltt'Ply  saddened  by  the  sorrow  and  real 
anguish  the  South  Vietnamese  must  be 
haunted  within  these  day.s  of  gi-eat  un- 
rpi  tainty.  It  i.s  etched  in  every  face  I  see. 

The  Congiess  was  to  have  considered 
the  President's  request  for  supplemental 
military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  this  week.  Frankly.  I  do 
not  r.hink  there  is  much  point  in  talking 
about  further  military  aid  to  Vietnam. 
It  is  clear  thai  no  matter  how  much 
money  we  have  sunk  into  that  fight 
over  the  last  20  years  and  how  many 
li'.es  r,e  have  sacrificed  in  Indochina,  we 
have  been  unable  to  instill  the  will  to  win 
in  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  do  it.  I  used  to  think  it 
could  be  done,  but  I  do  not  know.  We 
have  given  our  best.  Certainly  $150  bil- 
lion and  50,000  lives  should  be  enough. 
But.  It  was  not  and  is  not  and  I  do  not 
think  more  weapons  now  will  do  it. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  we  should 
otTer  all  the  huiniuiitarian  assistance  we 
CPU.  particularly  to  the  orphans  who  are 
unable  to  help  themselves.  In  this  spirit, 
then,  Mr.  President,  today  I  am  offering 
legislation  to  ea.se  the  way  to  U.S.  citi- 
zenship to  those  orphans  currently  being 
received  into  the  United  States  from  In- 
dochina, and  for  those  American-Viet- 
namese orphans  still  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  first  bill  will  drop  the  2-year,  U.S. 
rt-.-idence  requirement  for  all  alien  chil- 
dren who  are  adopted  by  American  citi- 
zens, and  would  grant  them  inunediate 
citizer-ship  upon  legal  adoption.  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  the  2-year  hiatus  between 
adoption  and  citizenship.  All  alien  chil- 
dren who  enter  this  country  for  adoption 
are  under  the  age  of  14.  Since  they  are 
minors,  the  citizenship  decision  will  be 
made  by  the  parent,  Tlie  vast  majority 
of  these  kids  will  be  naturalized  even- 
tually and  the  2-year  wait  seems  super- 
fluoas, 

Tlie  second  proposal  is  more  expansive 
in  that  it  provides  a  means  for  granting 
U.S.  citizenship  to  those  Vietnamese 
orphans  who  are.  in  all  probability,  eli- 
gible for  American  citizenship  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  their  fathers  were  U.S. 
soldiers  and  citizens.  This  grant  of  citi- 
zenship would  be  awarded  to  children, 
fu'st,  born  in  South  Vietn;im  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974  and  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned: second,  not  more  than  12  years 
old  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation; third,  V,  ho  probablj"  have  or  had 
one  parent  v.ho  was  at  the  time  of  the 


child's  birth  an  American  citizen;  and 
fourth,  who  are  placed  through  a  li- 
censed U,S,  adoption  agency  with  suit- 
able parent  or  parents — preference  being 
given  to  any  natural  parent  of  the 
child — who  wish  to  adopt. 

Within  these  parameter,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  authorized  to  devise  rules 
and  regulations  for  qualifying  children 
to  be  awarded  citizenship  and,  addition- 
ally, is  authorized,  with  the  President, 
to  negotiate  and  conclude  arrangements 
witli  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
by  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  may 
be  carried  out.  Further,  the  State  De- 
partment is  made  responsible  for  inform- 
ing accredited  adoption  agencies  of  chil- 
dren qualified  for  citizenship  and  place- 
ment in  an  American  home  and  for 
transporting  tho.se  children  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  any  number 
of  Americans  willing  to  adopt  a  Viet- 
namese orphan.  This  has  been  strikingly 
demonstrated  in  the  last  week.  The  State 
Department,  every  congressional  office 
I  know  of,  and  all  of  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  current  airlift  have 
been  deluged  with  phone  calls  from  con- 
cerned Americans  offering  a  home  and 
hope  to  any  and  all  of  these  children. 

I  believe  we  have  a  resiwnsibility  to 
do  what  we  can  for  the  Amerasian  chil- 
dren. They  are  young  and  defenseless 
and  most  would  not  be  there  were  it  not 
for  the  lengthy  American  presence  in 
South  Vietnam.  Some  have  remained 
with  their  mothers  and,  in  that  way,  are 
cared  for  and  loved.  Many  are  not  so 
lucky.  They  are  abandoned,  often  be- 
cause they  will  never  be  fully  accepted 
in  tlie  community  and  are  a  source  of 
shame  and  embarrassment  to  their  Viet- 
namese families.  The.se  we  should  seek 
to  help. 

Hoix^fully,  early  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation would  provide  the  relief  we  are 
seeking.  But,  action  has  to  come  soon. 
Time  is  running  out.  The  famous — or 
infamoiLs — "light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel" is  quickly  fading  and,  before  we 
know  it,  what  we  will  find  at  the  end  of 
that  tunnel  is  blackness  and  an  impene- 
trable wall. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  open  their 
hearts  and  join  together  to  save  the  lives 
of  these  orphans  from  that  darkness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  two  bills  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follow  s ; 

S.     1367 

Cc  it  fiiU'tfd  by  the  Semite  und  Houfe  of 
Rcpre-^entutiies  of  the  United  States  of 
AKierica  in  Congnss  a.<'-en}bled.  That  section 
323  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
1 8  U.S.C.  1434 1  is  amended — 

( 1 1  by  adding  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
in  patagraph   (1)    of  subsection   (a): 

I  J)  by  striV:ing  out  ":  and"  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  sub.section  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tliereof  a  period: 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a) ; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
Mii).-ectiou  (b)  aiid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
tiie  following:  "For  th.o  purpo^ies  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  adopted  child  .shall  not  be  required 
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lo  estubli.sh  any  ;pecUiotl  pciiod  of  re  iden.^e 
or  physical  prcocnee  in  t!;e  Unled  Slates." 
and 

(6)   by  striking  out  subsection  ir). 


S.     13G8 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  lloi.-c  of 
Bepresentatire^    of    the     United    States    of 
American,  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Congreas  declares  that — 

(1 )  during  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, ilioiiKandj  of  children  were  fathered  i:i 
Victnrim  by  United  St.r.es  cili/cii.s; 

(2)  current  proc'diu-es  for  adoption  of  and 
granting  cillzenslilp  to  iilegitimate  children 
born  in  Vietnam  nwke  provisicn  of  a.:.;i.^t- 
anco  difficult; 

( .!  I  the  Freij'^h.  following  their  departure 
from  Vietnam  in  1954,  ottered  ciiiienship 
and  educational  as.sistance  to  tiie  iUegiti- 
niate  children  of  French  soldier^: 

(4)  Americans  have  expressed  t'.te  desire 
to  adopt  Vietnaine'x  orphan.-?  of  Americ"! 
extraction.  ;-o  tl.at  tl"ey  may  reccr.e  the  care 
and  Icjve  which  the  disrupt ion.s  and  trageclie:; 
of  lite  Tndothine.se  war  liave  denied  tliem: 

(5)  if  adoption  procedures  could  be  ex- 
pedited and  redtape  eliminated,  there  wotild 
be  homes  for  thou.sands  of  Vietr.i^nicse-Amcr- 
iv'an  orphans;  and 

(61  the  United  States  Ii.t-^  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  in  facilitating  the  care 
and  adoption  of  those  children  in  South 
Vietnam  who.se  parent  is  a  United  States  citi- 
zen no  lunger  pro\idii:g  parental  care  to  the 
child. 

Sec.  2.  Notwith-.tanding  tlie  Ininii^iiation 
and  Nationality  Act,  the  children  c;ualif>ing 
under  section  3  shall  be  ciii,;;e;is  of  ilie  United 
States. 

Sec.  3.  E.uh  child  .shall  be  qu.'ilified  for  the 
purpose  cf  this  Act  v.ho,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  tlie  State  Department  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  a-j  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  prescribe — 

(1)  was  born  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
prior  to  Januaiy  1,  1974,  and  orphaned  or 
abandoried; 

(2)  is  of  n:i  afe  stich  th;u  :iut  more  than 
twelve  years  have  pa.sscd  from  the  date  of 
such  child's  birth  lo  the  date  of  tiie  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(3)  in  all  probability  has  or  had  one  par- 
ent who  was  at  tlie  time  of  such  child's  birth 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  is  placed  through  an  adoption  agency 
hi  the  United  States  licensed  or  properly  ac- 
credited according  to  pertinent  local.  State 
and  Federal  law  with  suitable  parent  or  par- 
ents in  ilie  United  States,  with  a  preference 
for  any  natural  parent  of  such  child,  who  i.s 
or  are  v.iain;;  to  adopt  tlie  clii'd  upon  its 
arrival  in  the  United  Sl-U«s. 

Sr.c.  4  (a)  The  Department  of  Siate  shall 
make  the  arrangements  neces.wry  to  inform 
properly  accredited  adoption  af-'cncics  in  the 
United  States  of  children  poieruially  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  and  cooperate  in 
the  placement  of  such  children  u.icler  sec- 
tion 3(4). 

(b)  The  Department  of  Stale  siiall  make 
tlie  an-angements  necessary  to  transport 
cliildrf  n  who  are  qualified  under  tliis  Act  to 
their  adoptive  parents  in  the  Uuitfd  State.s 
at  the  e.'tpeiise  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  Pre.'^ideiit  and  tlie  Secretary  cf 
Stale  are  p.vithorizod  to  negotiate  and"  to 
make  such  .a,rr,-:,ngements  -uith  the  Eepubli.: 
of  Vietnam  as  are  necessary  to  efTec'uate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  while  assuring  that  citi- 
zenship conferred  under  this  Act  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  norms  of  international  law 
a:id  the  trci'y  obligatiotis  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  6.  Xo  per.-=on  sh.all  acquire  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  by  reason  of  such  per- 
t'jii's  relationship  to  any  child  granted  cltl- 
2en.ship  under  the  first  Fcctlon  of  this  Act. 


By  Ml-.  SPARKMAN  .by  icquest  '  : 

S.  1369.  A  bill  to  limit  cost-of-li\ing 
adjustments  of  annuities  under  the  For- 
eign Serv'ice  retii'emcnt  system  for  a 
specified  period  of  time,  and  for  oihc:' 
purposes.  RefeiTcd  to  the  Committee  o:i 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  bN' 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  limit  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments of  annuities  under  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  Systv^m  lor  i\ 
specified  period  of  time,  and  lor  oi!  ei 
purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  reqje-t-:'d  by  ihc 
President  and  I  am  introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  si:ecific  bil! 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  supitcii  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  bill, 
an  e.KFlanation,  and  a  table  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  the  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  President  of  tiv: 
Senate  dated  March  ID,  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matciial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicorD, 
as  follows : 

S.   1369 

Be  it  cnaet.'d  by  the  Senelc  and  HowiC  of 
Kcprcscniatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arivrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  oilier  provision  of  law, 
rddltional  cost-of-living  increases  in  an- 
nuities which  otherwise  may  be  authorized 
to  be  paid  during  the  period  from  March 
2,  1975  through  .^ime  30,  1976,  inider  section 
882  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1121),  shall  not  be  paid 
either  during  or  after  such  period,  except 
that  an  annuity  wliich  has  not  oiherv.ise 
been  increased  under  section  882  may  be 
increased  under  such  section  by  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  maximum  of  five  percent. 

Sec.  2.  Determinations  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  percent  change  in  the  price 
index  and  the  effective  dates  of  increases  In 
annuities  shall  continue  as  pre3crib?d  untiei- 
section  882  of  the  Foreign  Service  Aci  of 
1946,  as  amended.  Tlie  first  Increase  under 
that  section  payable  on  or  after  July  1.  lU".; 
w  ill  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  price 
index  for  the  base  month  for  tiial  incrcare, 
compared  to  the  price  index  for  the  next 
preceding  base  mouth  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  tje  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  amount  of  cost-of-living  increase 
denied  in  whole  or  iu  part,  nor  to  have  any 
annuity  recomputed  to  refiecl  any  amount 
denied,  pursuant  to  this  Act. 


Explanation — Foreign    Service    Retirement 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  a  limit  of  5' 
on  automatic  cost-of-living  increases  in  For- 
eign Service  retirement  annuities  through 
June  30,  1976.  The  bill  would  not  ar.eci  ihe 
6';j  cost-of-livhig  annuity  inciease  which 
became  effective  February  1,  1975.  and  is  pay- 
able starting  March  1,  1975.  However,  annui- 
tants who  already  received  the  6':  in'^rea.se. 
and  child  and  survivor  annuitants  v  ho  re- 
ceive that  increase  pursuant  to  subpiiia- 
graphs  (c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  882  of  ilie 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
would  receive  no  additional  cost-of-living 
adjustments  until  after  June  30,  1976. 

Persons  who  retire  between  February  2. 
1975  and  June  30,  1976  who  have  not  received 
any  cost-of-living  increase  under  section  8S2 


r,ri:r  to  enactment  of  ihis  bill,  would  tie  per- 
mitfcd  to  receive  an  annuity  adjustment 
under  that  section  during  such  period  of  not 
tc  exceed  5 '7  . 

Ihe  draft  bill  would  make  no  change  ii 
the  statutory  me' hod  for  determining  the 
efi'ertive  dates  of  cost-of-livi-ig  adjustments 
under  .-section  882  of  ihe  Forei^-'n  Seiwice  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended.  Accordingly,  adjust- 
ment-; after  June  30,  1976  would  be  computed 
on  the  ba-is  of  the  usual  ba;e  montlis  f-r 
such  adi.tstnients  under  section  882.  For  cx- 
arnple.  if  the  price  indsx  for  March  197ti 
-i'f^uM  trigger  a  co.-t-of-living  increase  pay- 
able July  1,  1976  inider  Feciion  882.  such  in- 
;  rcft  e  would  be  allowed.  Tne  percentage 
>\ould  be  determined  by  compari'on  of  the 
Marcli  index  to  the  price  index  for  the  next 
preceding  base  month  tinder  section  B8J. 
C  jnversely,  if  the  price  index  for  February 
I!i7u  Should  trigger  a  cost-of-living  increase 
;  \yable  June  1,  1976.  such  increase  wo'ild 
'.■">:  l;e  ailov.cd.  except  for  5  payable  only  to 
hnnied  catet;oriec  of  annuitatits  as  explained 
above.  The  February  base  index  would  be 
med  to  mea'^ure  price  index  changes  for  the 
next  co-"t-of-living  increase. 

No  re.roactive  adjustments  will  be  paid 
iiiter  the  period  covered  by  the  bill  to  re- 
trore  the  amounts  of  annuity  increases  de- 
nied in  whole  or  in  pan,  nor  will  any  annuitv 
he  recomputed  to  reflect  any  amount  dcmi  d. 
i^n''er  the  bill. 

The  White  House, 
\Va<hingtoii,  D.C..  March  79.  1975. 
II', a.  Nelson  A.  RocKEEELLr.a, 
ri\^sident  of  tlie  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dlas  Mr.  FnE-rorNT:  I  am  transmitinis 
herewith  a  set  of  Icgi.slative  propcsals  whic'.i 
wouia  pLice  a  temporary  5  ptrceni  ceiling  an 
p.'^y  iacreascs  f^r  Federal  employees  and  in 
bene;it  payments  to  individtials  that  are  (..n- 
I'jcrted  by  law  to  consumer  prices. 

These  proposals  ;u-e  an  intgral  part  of  the 
economic,  fiscal,  and  energy  program  that  I 
outlined  tj  the  Con:.;ress  ia  my  State  of  the 
Utuon  Address  on  January  15,  1975.  As  we 
move  forward  with  tax  reductions  to  revi- 
talise the  economy,  wiili  energy  conservation 
and  self-reliance  mea.sures,  and  with  su'o- 
stantlally  expanded  aid  to  the  unemployed,  it 
li  essetitial  that  we  restrain  ihe  overall 
growth  of  Federal  expenditures.  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  long-run  as  well  as  near-term 
iiealth  of  the  economy,  we  simply  must  cur  j 
the  rati  of  increase  in  the  budget  that  h.is 
occurred  in  recent  ye.ws. 

My  1976  budget  recommeiidatlons  include 
no  new  spending  init.itives.  except  for  energy. 
In  addition,  they  reflect  proposals  that  won'.i 
reduce  outlays  by  ill  billion,  including  S6,l 
Ijillioti  in  savings  that  would  result  from  en- 
actment of  the  enclosed  draft  bills.  A  table 
is  attached  providing  a  breakdov.-n  of  this 
lU7ure  and  tlie  progiam.?  involved.  Witiiout 
the  economy  measures  I  am  reconiincndiug. 
increases  in  Federal  spending  would  b'l 
sharper  in  the  short  run  and  v.ould  continue 
unchecked  in  future  years.  The  budget  de- 
ficit for  the  coming  fiscal  year  w-juld  also  be 
greatly  increased. 

In  proposing  a  5  percent  celling  on  Federal 
pay  rai.^es  this  yen-,  X  am  asking  that  the 
Federal  Government  set  ail  example  lor  the 
Nation.  Feder.Tl  workers  generally  enjoy 
greater  job  security  than  other  workers.  I 
believe  that  most  Federal  employees  will  un- 
dcrst.and  that  some  restraint  on  their  p:.y 
r.tises  is  appiopri^.te  in  light  of  the  need  to 
provide  benefits  and  create  mere  jolis  lOr  the 
unemployed. 

I  urge  the  prl'nte  sector — labor  and  man- 
agement alike — to  follow  this  example  and 
minimize  wage  and  price  mcrcnses. 

The  proposals  place  a  similar  temporary 
l.mit  o:'  5  percent  on  tiie  automatic  increases 
ill  benefit  progrtmis  linked  to  consumer 
price.   Tliese  proposals    bear   in    niiad    the 
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hi:ge  iuceraio  iii.it  liaie  occurred  ii.  these         The  legislation,  which  I  am  iutroduc-  Hvex  tliat  >mh  a  proposal  would  eliim- 

programs  In  receut   veRrs-increa>e.-,  whicl.  ^^g  toji^y,  jy  designed  to  remove  ambi-  nate  the  inuwrtant  element  of  legislative 

^Zf^''7:^r:i^\^r'^ur^::^JT  ^-^'--      clanlv      respo...ib.liUes.      and  oversight  n.  rietennunng   the  need  fo? 

\oivecl— piiuKinly  FederiU  cuiiian  and  null-  broaden  the  apphcation  ot  the  act.  A-  ad.austments     n\     educational     benefits. 

■  r>  reurement".  social  security,  railroad  wt' consider  the  proposed  legislation  there  Yet  this  argunient  fails  for  two  \ery  .sim- 
ri-tirement.  .suppUmentai  iecurity  income,  might  occur  to  Us  additional  stejjs  we  pie  reasons:  First,  the  Congress  has  m 
uid  the  food  >tauip  and  thUd  mitriiiou  pro-  might  Wish  to  take.  For  instance  we  no  way  lost  its  power  of  oversight  over 
yn.nis— have  risen  more  tiiaa  the  cost  of  might  wish  to  uiopo.se  that  the  Senates  those  other  program.s  where  a  cost-of- 
hvin?.  For  example,  uver,...-  per  capita  pay.  offj^.^  (jj  ^j  punifor  ol  Ait  and  An-  living  es(  alatur  claufe  is  preseiit  Fof 
ii:ei  r,-,  for  persons  recetvini;  social  securltv  *;,,,;,.;„  ^  .1  o  ^  •  j  •..  „.„„,  1  41-  .  ,  '  -^"^ 
benehts  have  inciei..'.ea  n  jj  percent  in  real  ticuities  become  the  Senate  s  depository  e.\ample.  the  social  .security  program 
ternii,  since  uiTO— that  is,  niter  adjusting  lor  ^^^  ^"'^■'  received  by  Senators  to  be  suit-  contains  a  cost-cf-living  esialator  clause 
iiicreases  ill  constimer  prices.  ^-^i.'  di-.played.  Any  suggestions  b'-  niv  for  benefits,  yet  i".  no  way  has  the  power 

Theencliised  propfsaN  would  r.nt  elUninat*  rolleaKiie.s  will  be  welcome.  and  prerogative  of  Congress  to  maintain 

f.r  reduce  any  henefi;  p;.>-niei.ts  from  their         The  GAO  report  notes  that  improve-  il^   legisk.tive   oversight   in   determining 

oreseut  icveK.  uut  would  merely  Mow  down.  ntL-".r-  in  procedures  were  alreadv  being  rhe  need  for  aa!u>liueius  r.if  those  bene- 

tiirough  June  30.  19-6^  the  rate  ai  which  ii,..,.itutert  during   the  cou.xe  of   u>  in-  fits  been  diminished. 

These  payineiu-=,  would  he  ris-ii.g  Their  eiiaci-  „,    ,:„„.:         .,        \,     ,              .      .         '       ';  o„  „    j     »i 

meat  Tvould  help  i...  besin  to  gain  some  con-  vest.satioi-.  Nonetheless  it  is  time  to  take  becoi.d.   tlie  enactment  of   a   cc.^t-ol- 

trol  over  the  loiiKer-run  growth  in  the  Fed-  the  .second  -tfo  in  tliis  area  of  legislation,  hvmg  e-cnlator  clause  lor  veterans  bene- 

eral  budget.  This"  i.s  bcc.iiise.  in  general,  tht-         Since  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit-  'h^*  would  eliminate  tlie  veterans  feeUiig 

lov.ered  levels  ni  her.ohr  uicieases  that  would  r«  ••    iiiitiated   the  steps   that    led   to   the  of  uncertaint.^   inheitnt  in  the  legi.vli!ti\t' 

be  in  ettect   thruaK'.i  fiscal  year  I07e  would  enactment  of  the  act  in  the  first  place  process, 

not  bemadeupsubsetiuentU  j  fepj  ^  hy„  g   special   responsibilitv  to  The  tin  u-t  of  this  picpo-;l  i.^  to  in.-ure 

I  recognise  that  I  .mi  asking  the  Congress  ^,.,.^  ^^^^  j^^^^  .     .,t,.e„oM,en:n«  the  k-v  that  the  teteian  will  not  be  left  hang- 

i'l  make  some  dilficiiU  decisions  in  acting  on                                                                      t.    '•  >-   "^                       j-     ■    .  ,         ,          .„    """.^ 

these  proposals  But  that  :sv hat  I  must  do                                      '^-'T',  "     dimmish     the     financial 

During  this  time  whtu  thoiL-and.?  of  workers                  By  Ml    BP.LI.MON:  hardship   imposed   upon   veterans   when 

.  re  being  laid  oft  and  v.e  are  still  experiencing         S.  1371.  A  bill  to  amend  title  :!3  ot  the  the  Congress  procrastinates  and  delays 

considerable  inrlation^iry  pressure,  I  believe  UnitPd  States  Code  to  provide  tor  cost-  ''"'f    enaftmer.t    of    deserved    ami    iiv;(h 

the  modest  re.-trainr  th..;  I  am  proposing  on  of-living  mcrea.ses  in  educational  bene-  needed  i;icrca-es  in  benefits. 

iJrtv  raises  and  increu-es  ta  benefit  piogranu-  fits.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet-  Mi'  President,  our  commitment  to  the 

"^el^eVinThe  oresert  '"'"''^  '"'"  ''  "'"^''""-  ^'■^"*''  ■'^'^^'''^^-  ^t^iti»n  is  irreversible  and  lightfulh  .so. 

■  \r  the  request  01  the  Di.srr.c  r  ot  Columbia  ,  ^^'  BELLMON.  Mr  PiPsifleiU,  today  Mv  proposal  would  protect  che  purchas- 
G.'prnment.  District  Go^eruiiient  employees  ^  ''"'  nitroducuig  legislation  which  will  Hig  power  ot  veterans  in  the  following 
<.re  mcUirted  in  the  ntuich.ed  draft  legi'sia-  ui'aiautfe  that  veterans'  educational  way:  At  the  end  ol  each  calendar  ciuar- 
Uif ion,  where  apphciibu-  benefits  keep  pace  with  the  rising  "cost  f''-  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 

I  hope   the  cougre--   .uU  «a.. alder  these  'U  !i\ ing."  -Xdministration  would  determine  the  ex- 

ijiopusais  and  act   on   fatm  promtpiy  ;-.nd         Tile  Coiigre.ss  lias  m  recent  years  pe-  '-"'it  by  which  the  pi  ice  index  in  the  pre- 

!,--...rabiy.  riidicallv   reassessed   th.e   sufficiency   ol  'I'tiing  calendar  quarter  w  a- higher  than 

Sinrereu                         ^^                ^  veterans'    benefits.    Significant    ad.iust-  the  price  inde.\  111  the  applicable  base 

r^iiMo        ••Ko  inrntx    were   considered    and    pa.ssed    in  period — July  1,  1975.  If  the  price  index 

rt  MPoRARY  CM!  ivt;  OF  5  pr.n<rxr  ON  pEDEBAt.  '^^"-  19""-  i^'i'd   lf!72  aud  a'-niu  in  1!>74.  has  rist^n  by  3  peiceni  or  more  of  its  level 

pav  Increasis  ANt.  BfNr.rn  Prookams  Trcn  However,  in  making  the.-e  adju.-tments.  ni  the  .-ame  base  period,  then  the  amount 

BY  Law  to  Consumlf.  Price  Ixuex  we  are   ahva.\s   trying  to  make   up   tor  '^f  the  educational  assistance  allowance 

Estimated  fiscal  yeor  1976  saving.i  lost  ground.  It  seems  that  the  Congress  pa.vable   to    the   eligible    veteran    would 

|Bmion.s  of  dollarsi  nittkes  significant  adjustments  only  after  '-ise  by  the  .same  percentage.  .Accordhigly. 

Federal     civilian     and     nuiitarv     pay  inflation  and  rising  costs  have  already  as   the  cost  of   living  rises  so   will  the 

raises '. i  6  deteriorated  tiie  purchasing  power  of  the  veterans'  benefits.  With  the  adoption  of 

Federal  civUiaii  Kiid  mUJiRn'  retirement  veterans'  dollar.  It  seems  that  we  always  this  bill  what  has  happened  to  the  vet- 

bener"it.->- 1.4  wait  until  after  intlation  has  taken  its  erans  dollar  alter  each  congressional  in- 

-..(•lai  Security  old  ate.  survivor,  and  dis-  toll  'oeiore  we  act.  It  is  almost  as  If  we  crease  111  educational  benefits  will  not 

ability  benefits 2  5  kj^pv.   there  was  goinu  to  be  a  flood,  vet  happen  again. 

''mem?""'"^     ^^""'^    ^"*"""^    ^*'''  0  I  ^'^  '•ef':><^  t^^  •^i"'''  •' ^'^  '1'  ^^  !'>-ot«t  the  Mr.  President,  there  are  many  Meiii- 

R.ulroad  reViremenVbeVieats -•".'.""""  oil  ^ift'"'--  '^'•'■"^  cf  Congre.ss  today  who  took  advan- 

FocKi  s'amp  program 0.2         "^^^   President,  the  Congress  la.t  sum-  tace  of  the  benefits  offered  by  the  pre- 

cinid  u!id  elderly  luitriuon  programsr..  0.1  "itT  enacted  what  Is  now  Public  Law  9::i-  viou.s  GI  bill.  During  those  days  of  edu- 

F'eder.ii    Empiovees    Compensation    Act  508,  the  Vietnam-eia  Veterans' Read.iu-sl-  catioiial   pursuit,   we   were   not   so  con- 

benents •  meiit  A.s.-istaiice  Act  of  1974,  which  sub-  ccmed    with    our    financial    stability    2 

Coal  miner  beneiits «  stautially  iucrea.sed  educational  benefits  .\ears  down  the  road  as  we  were  con- 

~~'  to  veterans.  At  that  time  I  introduced  an  cerned  with  how  we  were  going  to  make 

**  "    ""     "' ---6  1  aniendment   to  that   bill  similar  to  the  ends   meet   on   a   weekly   and   monthly 

Includes  Poreit;u  Service  and  Central  In-  leui-lation  I  propose  today,  Th.e  Senate  basis.    The   case    is   no   different   today. 

tellieence  Agency  retirement  systems.  Veteran^  Affairs  Committee  noted  m  its  Young   veterans  attending  a   universitv 

^' fe^eparate^^legisiaiion^  is   not    required    to  ,.^.^0,^  ^^  p^^^^l^^  j^.^,^.  gg.^Qg  jij.,t    gi^.^,j  ;,,.,.  qj  necessity  deeply  concerned  with 

'^  'Less  than  ."fo'^milUorf '"^'^''^'*"^^  the  unchecked  inflation  rate,  the  cost  of  whether  or  not  they  can  pay  monthly 

living  could  be  expected  to  approach  18  electric,  water,  and  gasoline  bills.  Tliis 

percent  by  fall  of  1974.  The  committee  k'L'islation  will  help  remove  that  worry 

B;.   M:    SP.\RKMAN:  itself,  therefore,  recognized  the  veteran  so  tiie  veteran  can  concentrate  on  get- 

S.   1370. _A  bill  to  amend  and  impiove  fuces  and  continues  to  face  great  rises  in  tin;;  an  education. 

.")  U.S.C..  7342     Public  Law  90-83 «.  Re-  the  co.-t  of  living  in  the  near  future.  It  Mr.  President,  under  my  proposal  the 

lerred    to    the    Committee    on    Foreign  seems  all  too  reasonable  to  conclude  then  veteran  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 

Relations.  that  within  a  very  short  period  of  time  sati.sfy  his  monthly  obligations.  By  ad- 

Rt IF ASE  OF  GAG  BEPtiRT  ON  THE  FOREIGN  cirrs  thc  beuefits  contuiued  In  PiibHc  Law  93-  iust.ng    benefits    quarterly,    and    tying 

anu  DtroRA.ioNs  .^CT  OF  196G  508  Will  oucc  agaiii  be  eaten  up  by  in-  tlicse  benefits  to  the  Consiimer  Price  In- 

Mr.   SPARKM.\N.   Mr.   Pre.sidenl.   re-  flat  ion.  Once  more  Congress  will  be  faced  dex.  veterans  will  not  have  to  face  the 

rtntly.  I  made  public  tlie  report  of  the  witii  yet  another  crisis  in  the  inadequacy  difficult  struggle  they  have  had  to  face 

General  Accounting  Office  requested  by  of  veterans  benefits.  in  the  past  icv:  .\ears  in  the  battle  with 

me  a  year  ago  on  the  administration  and        Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  been  inflation. 

operation    of    the    Foreign    Gifts    and  in  the  past  reluctant  to  enact  automatic  Mr,  President,  adjusting  benefits  with 

Decorations  .A.ct  of  1966.  I  stated  at  that  cost -ot -living  escalator  clatises  for  vet-  the   method   I   suggest,    will   provide   a 

time   that   I  wou'.d  Introduce  a   bill   to  erutus  educational  benefits.  It  ha^.  been  more  equitable  basis  on  which  to  ad- 

•niend  that  act.  the  position  of  mi-ny  Memheis  of  Con-  dress  the  needs  of  the  students  better. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  with  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
ininted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  I 

S.    1.371  I 

Cc  it  ctuicif':  b.v  llie  Senate  diiil  House  of 
Rcpresenlalives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atncrica  in  Coiigriss  assembled,  That  chap- 
tei-  36  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  addint;  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows; 

••i  I79ti.   Cost-of-living   increnses   for   educa- 
tional benetits 

■  lit)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Admlnls- 
tiator  shall  determine  the  extent  by  which 
the  price  index  In  the  preceding  calendar 
quarter  was  higher  than  tlie  price  index  in 
the  applicable  ba.se  period  (as  those  terms  are 
defined  in  subsection  lei  l.  If  he  determines 
that  the  price  index  had  risen  by  a  percent- 
age (oI  Its  level  in  the  base  period)  equal 
to  3  per  centum  or  more,  the  amount  of  each 
benefit  otherwise  payable  under  chapters  31, 
34,  35.  and  this  chapter  shall  be  increased  by 
the  same  percentage  (adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-tenth  of  1  per  centum),  effective 
with  respect  to  benefits  for  months  after  the 
quarter  in  which  tiie  determination  is  inade. 

••(b)  la  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
first  becomes  entitled  to  a  benefit  in  or  after 
the  month  in  which  an  increa.se  becomes  ef- 
fective under  subsection  (a),  the  amount 
of  the  benetii  p.iyable  to  or  with  respect  to 
him  on  the  basis  of  such  entitlement  shall 
be  determined  by  applying  such  increase 
(or,  if  more  tlian  one  increase  has  become 
elfective  vmder  subsection  (a),  by  applving 
all  such  increases  succes.'^ively  i  to  the 
a-r.ount  of  the  benefit  which  w^oiild  be  pay- 
able under  chapters  31.  34,  3.'i.  and  this  cliap- 
UT  Without   refrard   to   this  section. 

'•ic)  Any  increase  under  subsection  (a) 
sii.iU  apply  with  respect  to  all  benefits  pay- 
able under  chapters  31.  34,  36,  and  this 
tlKiIiter  during  the  period  in  which  such  in- 
crease is  elfeciive  regardless  of  tlie  provi- 
^:lons  under  which  such  beneiits  are  payable 
or  the  manner  In  which  the  amoxints  pay- 
able are  determined,  but  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  the  benefit  payable  to  or 
wall  respect  to  any  particular  individual 
only  after  all  of  the  other  provisions  of 
chapters  31,  34,  35,  and  this  chapter  which 
relate  to  eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of 
such  benefit,  and  all  prior  increases  made  in 
such  benefit  under  this  .sec'ioii,  have  been 
applied. 

"(d)  If  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  any 
'ocnefit  under  subsection  (a)  is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $0.10  It  shall  be  raised  to  the  ne.xt 
higher  multiple  of  $0.10  in  the  case  of  a  mul- 
tiple of  $0.05  or  adjusted  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  $0.10  in  any  other  case. 

■•ie)    For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"( 1 )  the  term  "price  Index'  means  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  item.s.  United  States 
pi:y  average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics:  and  the  average 
level  of  the  price  index  for  the  three  months 
ill  any  calendar  quarter  shall  be  deemed  to 
oe  tlie  level  oi  llie  price  index  in  such  quar- 
ter: and 

"(2)    the  term  'base  period"  means — 

"[A)  the  calendar  quarter  cnmmenclng 
July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  the  increase 
under  subsection  (a),  and 

■(B)  the  calendar  quarter  immediately 
preceding  the  quarter  in  which  the  deter- 
mination constituting  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  increase  under  subsection  (a)  was 
made,  with  respect  to  any  Increase  under 
subsection  (a)   after  the  first  such  Increase. 

"(3)   the  term  'benefit'  me.tns  any  benefit 


payable  under   chapters  31,   34,   35.   or   this 
chapter,". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  36  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is   amended  by  adding   at   the  end    thereof 
the  following: 
•■1796.  Cost-of-living  incrense.s  Ur:  eau.ution- 

al  benefits.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  b\  ihe  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  increases  in  benefits  under  chap- 
ters 31,  34,  35,  and  36  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  for  months  in  and  after  the 
second  calendar  quarter  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  determinations  made  (under  section 
1796  of  such  title,  as  added  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act)  in  and  after  the  first  calen- 
dar quarter  beginning  after  the  dae  of  the 
en=ictment  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  T.aft)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  19.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  .so  as  to 
provide  for  the  referral,  for  appropriate 
services  provided  by  other  State  agen- 
cies, of  blind  or  disabled  children  who 
are  receiving  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits. 

S.    104 

At  the  recjuest  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
104,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

S.    123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouve.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  PHii.n>  A. 
Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
123,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

S,    306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravil,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
Case),  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  306,  a  bill  to  terminate  the 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

S.   861 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  tiie 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  861,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973. 

S.    1009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS.  1009 1 
to  amend  title  13  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  require  the  compilation  of  cur- 
rent data  on  total  population  between 
censuses  and  to  require  the  use  of  such 
current  data  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  laws  in  which  population  is  a 
factor. 

S.  1167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gr.^ved  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1167.  the  Unl- 
foi"m  Mail  Delivery  Act. 


s     I  .:  1  6 

A I  the  request  of  Mr.  T.^lmad^.e.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  MlGee' 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Abourezk  i  were  added  as  co.sponsors  of 
S.  1216,  a  bill  to  amend  thf>  F  -c^'ral  Wr-UT 
Pollution  Conti^ol  .Act. 

At  tlie  r-.qut.L  of  Mr.  Inouvl.  i!ij  Scii- 
at'jr  from  Indiar.a  'Mr.  Hartke  >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1218,  to  in- 
corporate th"  Pearl  Harbor  Survivois  .As- 
so.'iation. 

s.  ij:;  I 

./Vt  the  recjuesi  of  Mr.  Doi  e.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thur- 
mond <  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
13.'U,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commodiu 
Credit  Co!"poralion  Charter  Act. 
SI  NAT!  r.r.soLuiioN  113 

M  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
11  lor         from         Pennsylvania  'Mi". 

ScHWEiKER  I  was  added  as  a  cosponso:" 
ot  Senate  Resolution  113.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  tiie  Senate  tliat 
tile  President  should  siibuut  an  aitiDii 
l.l;in  to  correct  abuses  in  nursing  iioni.'s 

St.MATE  .rolNl    K.'-'.il  I'rtoN  o  1) 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  fr^iri 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrdi  wa- 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  50.  providing  for  the  annua) 
proclamation  of  National  Medical  Labor- 
atory Week  during  the  second  week  ol 
April. 


AMENDMENTS     SUBMITTED     FOP. 
PRINTING 


FEDERAL    MEDICAL    MALFRACTK  E 
INSURANCE    ACT— S.    188 

AMfNnMt-.Nr     NO.     311 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  relei  red 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  > 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Prcsjdeiu.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  tor  appropiiale 
reference.  It  is  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  anti 
Welfare  to  establish  a  medical  malprac- 
tice rein.surance  program  and  to  con- 
duct experiments  and  .'tudies  on  medic;'! 
malpractice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiLs  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  and  soiri! 
material  be  printed  it^  the  Ri.cofiu  in  ili'j 
following  order: 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  statement  ot  mine  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  followed  by  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute; followed  by  an  article  m  the  Ciii- 
cago  Sun-Times  on  this  question  by  Wil- 
liam Hines:  followed  by  a  summary  of  t!ie 
medical  malpractice  iein".n^arice  i.. 
Canada. 

There  being  no  obiection.  ti''e  material 
was  ordered  to  be  iirinted  in  the  R!rco!:D. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  a  number  of 
p>j.ssiljle  legislative  remedies  to  medical  mal- 
practice problems  have  been  put  fortii  iii 
the  Congress.  A  sulistantial  amendment  thai 
I  ain  offering  to' a  previous  hill  S.  188.  (.see 
Congres-sional  Record,  January  IG,  I'l'h.  pRuc 
.SijTi.  would  fio  'he  followine; 
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1.  Provide  for  (i  medical  n;a:pr;ictice  rp- 
msiiraiice  pool,  to  be  admtnLstered  by  the 
Department  of  HEW,  patterned  after  the  Riot 
Reinsurance  law.  In  which  primary  In-surance 
>  ompanies  voluntarily  pay  Into  a  pool  that 
co\e\%  losses  above  a  certain  figure.  Initially 
the  bill  provides  for  payment  of  los^ea  over 
•sii  000.  which  fcgure  would  be  adjusted 
based  on  actuarial  experience. 

2.  Mike  such  reinsurance  avi;;iiblc  to  com- 
panies only  in  states  which  have  established 
lirot^iATOi  ioT  Initial  arbitration  of  medical 
luhipraciice  claims.  Such  arbitration  would 
hot  be  binding.  However,  the  decision  of  an 

•nrbltration    panel    w-o\iId    be    admU^ible    as 
CTjderire  In  any  court  proceeding. 

3.  Require  that  each  state  establish  uni- 
form rates  for  malpractice  Insurance  so  that 
all  licensed  pliyslctans  r>r  other  providers  of 
.".ealih  care  pay  the  sime  fe^,  regardless  of 
type  or  specialty  of  practice  in  which  they 
.lie  engaged.  This  would  eliminate  ratemak- 
-ug  wrhm  each  state  The  proposal  Is  pat- 
terned after  the  s'.-stem  of  malpractice 
premluaxs  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain, 
wher^  vrt  are  advised  thar  physicians  pay  ap- 
proxunate!-.  $.50  a  year  for  malpractice  hiii.r- 
aace.  regardless  ut  specialty. 

4.  Requ;re  that  each  state  esiibllsh  by  law 
'.r  court  rule  a  schedule  of  maximum  con- 
tini;ent  fee  rates  which  may  be  charged  or 
ftcrepted  by  attorneys  for  services  performed 
Su  connection  with  an  arbitration  or  civil 
action  arising  !rom  a  claim  for  damiges  on 
account  of  alleged  medical  malpractice.  The 
fee  rates  would  be  expres-.ed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  net  amotmt  recovered  la  a  successful 
settlement  or  prcksecution  of  such  actions,  de- 
creasing as  the  amount  of  recovery  increases. 

The  nature  of  the  malpractice  problem  has 
been  discussed  a:  some  len^-th.  More  actual 
data  and  figures  must  be  obtained  as  to  mal- 
practice e.tperlerice  In  each  it.-4te  The  concept 
of  eliminating  ritemakhig  within  states 
should  be  .>;eriously  conslde.-cd  along  with 
other  remedial  approache.3. 

However,  reinsuranre  and  uniform  rates 
will  not  solve  the  problem  without  placing  a 
curb  on  the  rising  number  of  claims  filed,  and 
the  costs  of  litiiration.  For  thia  reason,  the 
bill  requires  states  to  establish  contingency 
fee  coi.troLs  and  prelltigaiiou  arbliration 
systems  whiih.  where  In  operation  now,  hav» 
shown  a  marked  reduction  in  claims  thnt 
have  legitimat«  cause,  and  shortened  periods 
for  claim  setflenimt. 

Amsn-dment  No.  3U 

iitnke  out  all  ufter  the  ena'ting  cTau=^« 
and  insert   m  heu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal 
Medical    Malpractice    Insurant e   Act,'. 

AVTHORITY 

Sw.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
.  ition.  aud  Welfare  i  hereinafter  referred  to 
03  the  'Secretary  i  Is  authoriz<?d  to  o.ler  to 
.-.r-y  Uiiurer  cr  px.l,  subject  ta  such  rules 
.i;id  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  reinsur- 
ance ai^alnst  UablUty  for  damages  resulting 
from  acts  of  medical  malpractice. 

ibi   In  carryin.g  out  the  medical  malprac- 

,.ce  reinsurance  proi^Tcim  av.thcrized  by  sub- 

•■'.  ••on  (a  I.  the  Secretary  shall  arranije  tor — 

1  1 1  approprla"?  hnancial  participation  and 

,:-:-:  ihariiig  ia  the  reinsurance  program  by 

-:-'i.'-&nce  companies  and  other  insurers,  and 

■  'ii     other    appropriate    participation    ou 

■  'her  than  a  risk  sharing  basis  by  insurance 

'■'<mpantes  or  other  insurers.  Insurance  agents 

i-.d   tarTkers.   and   Insurance  adjustment  or 

.  .:::/.at;ons. 

".;  TU©  Secretary  &lu*Lt  autke  reiiisura.uce 
•  aiiable — 

1)  in  such  aiuo-.iiits  as  Ue  delennines  to 
be  necessary,  based  uj^on  actuarial  studies, 
but  shall  make  available  imtiaily  such  Insur- 
iiiice  Ln  amounts  In  e.tce.sjs  of  «25.0<J0; 

'2(  only  In  those  States  which  he  finds 
iia-.e  established  programs  for  the  Initial 
arbitration    of    ttedical    malpractice    claims 


m  accordance  with  section  3   through    15; 
and 

(3»  only  with  resptect  to  medical  malprac- 
tice insurance  the  premium  rates  for  which 
he  finds  (on  a  st.ate-by-state  basis)  are  not 
calculated  to  result  In  a  diirtrcncc  of  pre- 
nuum  rates  amon^-  licensed  physicl.ins  or 
other  providers  of  health  care  regardless  of 
the  tj-pe  or  speciality  of  practice  In  which 
they  are  cnsaged. 

NATIOtC*L      STANDAEDS 

Sec.  3.  (at  A  State  establishing  a  program 
for  arbitration  of  medical  malpractice  claims 
In  accordance  with  this  section  shall  enact 
a  law  which  Incorporates  the  provisions  of 
sections  4  through  15  Thes:.e  provisions,  taken 
together,  shall  be  known  as  the  national 
standards  for  arbitration  uf  medical  mal- 
practice claims. 

ibi  A  State  program  for  arbitration  of 
medical  nwlpractlce  claims  is  in  acccordance 
v.lth  this  section  if  it  meets  or  exceeds  all 
the  national  standards.  K  State  program 
■  meets'  the  national  standards  only  If  the 
si^bstance  of  the  State  program  require- 
ments Is  the  same  as  cr  the  equivalent  of  the 
corresponding  requirements  of  the  national 
standards.  A  State  program  "exceeds"  the 
national  standards  only  if  it  Includes  re- 
quirements which  are  the  same  as  or  equiva- 
lent to  the  corresponding  requirements  of 
the  national  standards,  and  Imposes  addi- 
tional requirements  which  are  reasonably 
designed  to  encourage  the  arbitration  of 
medical  malpractice  claims  without  unduly 
limiting  the  rights  of  any  parties,  and  which 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  national  stand- 
ards. 

St'BMtSSI'JN    OF    MEDICAL    M.\LPRACTICE    CLAIMS 
TC>    ARBrTRATION 

Sec.  4.  Any  clvU  action  arising  from  a 
claim,  against  a  company  which  is  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  reinsurance  program  estab- 
lished under  s?ction  2.  for  damages  en  ac- 
count of  alleged  medical  malpractice  on  the 
part  cf  any  health  professional  or  health 
care  Initltu'icn  may  be  instituted  In  a  court 
of  the  State  only  after  there  has  been  an 
.irbitratlon  of  the  claim  which  forms  the 
basis  for  such  action.  In  accordance  with  this 
section,  and  no  complaint  in  any  such  anion 
may  be  fi'.ed  in  any  court  unless  there  has 
first  l^een  filed  In  such  court  a  copy  <>f  the 
decLsion  with  respect  to  such  claim  by  an 
arbitration  panel  pursuant  to  section  8. 
iNrriATioN  or  arbitr\tion 

Stc.  5.  An  arbitration  of  any  claim  tinder 
this  section  shall  be  initiated  by  filing  a 
petition  requesting  such  arbitration  with 
any  court  having  Jurisdiction  to  hear  a  civil 
n*tion  based  upon  such  claim.  The  court 
shall  inform  the  health  professional  or 
health  care  Institution  agalnjst  which  the 
claim  is  made  of  the  filing  of  such  petition. 

APPOTNT.MENT    OF    ARBITRATTON    PANEL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  petition  for  arbitration 
tu-.der  section  4  the  court  shall  appoint  an 
firbitratlnij  panel  to  conduct  an  arbitration. 

(b)  An  arbitration  panel  shall  be  com- 
posed of  a  chairman  and  equal  numbers  of 
il)  attorneys  and  (2)  members  of  the 
health  profession  of  th^se  professionals 
against  whom  the  claim  is  being  made 

(c)  Parties  to  the  arbitration  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  excuse  panel  members  fcr  rau.<?e 
aiid  by  the  exertj.se  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenges. 

HEA.tINC  PROcrocRrs 

Sec  7  (a)  Before  hearing  any  testimony, 
the  members  of  the  arbitration  panel  shall 
be  sworn,  to  hear  the  claim  and  render  a 
decision  fni-lifully  and  fairly,  by  an  officer 
authorized  to  admliiLster  an  oath. 

(bi  TJie  arbitratlori  panel  .'■hall  appoint  a 
time  and  place  for  the  hearing  and  notify  the 
parties  by  means  adequate  to  .T-ssure  their 
presence.  The  panel  may  adjourn  or  post- 
pone the  hearing.  Ihe  panel  shall  preside  iit 
the  hearing  and  shall  exercise  all  powers  rc- 


l.itlng  to  the  conduct  of  the  he.iriiif;.  Th° 
court  In  which  the  petition  for  arblt^ratl  m 
wa.'i  hied  pursuant  to  section  5.  upon  appli- 
cation, may  direct  the  panel  to  proceed 
pri  mpf.y  wuh  the  hearing. 

(C)  The  testhnor.y  of  the  witnesses  shall 
be  given  under  oath.  Membeis  of  the  a.'-bltr.i- 
tlon  panel,  once  sworn,  shall  have  the  power 
to  administer  oaths. 

(d)  The  parties  are  entitled  to  bo  heard. 
to  present  evidence  and  to  cross  e.xumii.B 
the  wltnefse=.  but  the  rules  of  evidence  need 
not  be  ob-crved.  Tlie  arbitration  panel  m.iy 
proceed  with  the  hearing  and  render  a  df-ci- 
s!  .n  upon  the  eviden::e  produced.  nofJiith- 
staiiding  the  failure  of  a  party  duly  notified 
ti  appear. 

(e)  The  arbitration  panel  may  issue  or 
cau.se  to  be  issued  subpenas  for  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  for  t!ie  production  of 
books,  records,  documents,  and  other  evi- 
dence. Subpen.'w  so  issued  shall  be  served, 
and  upon  application  to  the  court,  in  which 
the  petition  for  aibltration  wa-s  filed,  pur- 
suant to  section  5.  by  a  party  or  the  arbi- 
tration panel,  enforced.  In  the  manner  pro- 
vlcled  by  l.iw  for  the  service  and  enforcement 
cf  subpenas  la  a  civil  action.  All  provisions 
of  law  compelUnt;  a  person  under  subpena  to 
tfv'ify  are  applicable. 

'ti  On  applhMilon  of  a  party  atid  for  u-e 
rts  evidence,  the  arbitration  panel  inav  per- 
mit a  depasitlon  to  be  taken,  in  the  nianr.er 
a:-.d  upon  the  terms  de-ipn.\ted  by  the  panel, 
of  a  witne.ss  who  cannot  be  subpenaed  or  is 
unable  to  attend  a  hearing 

(3)  A  party  has  the  right  to  be  repi-e- 
sented  bv  an  att.  rney  and  may  claim  such 
right  at  ai  y  time  as  to  any  part  of  the 
arbitration  which  has  not  taken  place 

(hi  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  by  all 
members  of  the  arbitration  panel  but  a  ma- 
jority may  determine  any  question  and  may 
render  a  decision  pursuant  to  section  8. 

DECISION   or  ARBITRATION   PANEL 

Sfc  8.  (a)  The  arbitration  panel  shall  ren- 
der a  decision  wiiich  shall  consist  of  findings 
c>f  fact,  a  recommendation,  and  a  statement 
of  the  basis  for  such  reccmmendatlon.  The 
rt'^'ommendai  ion  .--hall  relate  to  botii  luiljihty 
and  daniace.5. 

(b)  The  de-Lsion  shall  be  sitjned  by  ail 
niemtaei.'?  of  the  arbitration  panel,  except 
that  any  member  of  such  panel  may  write  a 
concurring  or  dlr-enting  opinion  giving  his 
rea.sons  therefor. 

(c)  The  parties  to  the  at!)itr.itlon  -.haU  re- 
ceive copies  of  the  panels  decision  and  a 
c  >pv  shall  be  filed  with  the  court  In  which 
the  petition  for  arbitration  was  filed,  pur- 
suant to  section  5. 

LAW   COVFR.-.'INC,    DH  ISION    f'F  IlIL    \riiIIRvrl<iN 
PANEL 

Sec.  9  lal  E.xcept  as  pro',  ided  in  sub-cc- 
liou  (b».  the  decision  of  the  arbitration 
panel  sliall  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  State  as  applicable  to  cUil  actions  for 
invdical  maljiractice. 

ibi  No  parly  to  an  arbitration  uiuler  this 
part  .shall  be  required  to  produce  expert 
te.stimuiiy  us  a  prerequl.^ite  to  a  decision  In 
his  favor.  The  arbitralion  panel  may  con- 
sider the  ab.>ciice  of  such  testimony  along 
with  other  relevant  factors  and  evidence,  lu 
determining  whether  the  api)l'.ciil)'.e  biirdeu 
of  proof  has  been  sustauit-d. 

rnOCtEDlKd?    St-llsrQL'F.NT   TO    Die  ISION    OK 
ARBITRATION    PANEL 

Sec,  10.  (ai  The  parties  to  an  aibitratioii 
shall  file  with  the  court  (In  which  the  peti- 
tion for  arbitration  w.-vs  hied  pursuant  to 
.section  5)  a  staiement  of  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  the  decision  of  the  arbitration 
panel.  If  the  parties  accept  siuh  decision  it 
shall  be  binding  upon  them. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  party  rejects 
tlie  decHon  of  the  arbitration  panel,  the 
clal.mant  may  Institute  a  civil  action  for 
damuLjes  on  aocount  of  aliened  medical  mal- 
practice. .Such  action  shall   be  Institii-ied  la 
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the  court  In  which  the  pelUion  lov  arbitra- 
tion was  filed  pursuant  to  section  5. 

ABBITIIA1ION  DECISION  AS  EVIDSNCE  AT  TRIAL 

.Sfc.  11.  The.  decision  of  an  arbitration 
panel  with  respect  to  a  claim  rendered  In  ac- 
C'lidance  with  section  9  shall  be  deamed  ad- 
niN-'ible  as  evidence  in  any  subsequent  trial 
of  a  civil  action  for  alleged  medical  malprac- 
tice arising  out  of  such  claim  if  the  court 
conducts  a  review  of  the  decision  and  any 
)'iier  relevant  information  submitted  by  the 
p.irties  and  concludes  that — 

(  1 )  the  findings  of  fact,  included  in  such 
ii'.~  isioii.  are  not  clearly  erroneous,  and 

[2)  the  decNion  I.-  in  nccoid.mce  with  the 
upplicable  law.  and 

ti)  the  requiitd  piocedurc-s  were  followed 
in  conducting  a  hearing  In  rendering  the 
derision. 

EEKl  Cl     ON    -rl.Ml'iL    u>     IIMII-AIIONS 

Skc.  12.  The  date  of  filing  of  a  petition  for 
arbitration  pursuant  to  section  5  .shall  be 
considered  the  date  of  Institution  of  a  civil 

action    for    the    purp,!ses   of    tlie    applicable 
.--tutute  of  limitations. 

REPORTING    OF    ARBITBAlloN     1)1  CISIoNS 

Svc.  13.  (a)  Decisions  rendered  by  arbrltra- 
•  ion  panels  purs\innt  to  section  9  shall  be 
compiled  and  published  on  a  regular  basis. 
Decisions  rendered  by  arbitration  panels 
pursuant  to  section  9  with  respect  to  claims 
made  against  any  health  professional  shall 
be  reported  tn  the  State  agency  and  to  the 
professional  standards  review  oiganizatlon 
designated  under  sen  ion  1152  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  the  area  in  which  •-uch  pro- 
fessional practices  his  profession. 

(b)  All  decisions  rendered  by  arbitration 
panels  pursuant  to  .-ecii.u  !i  shall  be  rcixined 
to  the  Secretary. 

AGREEMENT    FOR    HINDING     AUBirnAlION 

Sec.  14.  Nothing  in  this  part,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impose  any  limilation  on  the  right 
of  any  person  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
arbitrate  a  dispute  or  to  be  bound  by  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators. 

PAYMENTS    OF    ATTORNEYS'    CONllNC.IrNT    FEES 

Sec.  15.  (a)tl)  There  shall  be  established 
by  statute  or  court  rule  in  each  State  a 
schedule  of  maximum  contingent  fee  rates 
which  may  be  charged  or  accepted  by  at- 
torneys for  services  performed  In  connection 
with  an  arbitration  or  civil  action  arising 
from  a  claim  for  damages  on  account  of 
alleged  medical  malpractice. 

(1>)(A)  The  fee  rates  shall  be  established 
.so  as  to  provide  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  services  periormod  by  an  attorney  in 
connection  with  such  arbitration  or  civil 
action. 

|B)(I)  The  fee  rates,  which  shall  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  the  net  amount 
recovered  in  a  successful  settlement  or  prose- 
cution of  .such  arbitration  or  civil  action, 
shall  decrease  as  the  aniotint  of  recovery 
increases. 

(11)  As  used  in  this  subparagraph  "net 
a.mount  recovered"  means  the  amount 
actually  recovered  less  disbursements  maae 
in  connection  with  prosecution  of  the  arbi- 
tration or  civil  action. 

(b)(1)  Any  attorney  who  charges  or  ac- 
cepts a  contingent  fee  for  services  performed 
in  connection  with  aia  arbitration  or  civil 
action  arising  from  a  claim  for  damages  on 
account  of  alleged  medical  malpractice  shall 
reduce  to  wTiting  the  agreement  or  other  ar- 
rangement whereby  such  fee  was  paid  and 
>hall  provide  to  his  client  and  file  with  the 
court  in  which  a  petition  for  such  arbitra- 
tion or  such  civil  action  was  filed  a  copy  of 
such  agreement  or  other  arrangement. 

(2)  All  such  agreements  or  other  arrange- 
ments filed  with  the  court  pursuant  to  para- 
fitph  (1)  shall  be  confidential  and  shall  be 
made  available  for  Inspection  only  for  the 
purpose  of  det«nninlng  compliance  with  the 
fee  rates  schedule  established  pursuant  to 
this  section. 


tc)  Any  attorney  who  charges,  demands, 
iecei\es,  or  collects  for  services  performed 
or  to  be  performed  by  him  In  connection 
with  an  arbitration  or  civil  action  arising 
from  a  claim  for  damages  on  account  of 
alleged  medical  malpractice  any  amount  In 
excess  of  the  fee  computed  by  application 
of  the  fee  rate  schedule  established  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  :.ear. 
or  both. 

USE    OP    EXISTING    FACILITIES    AND    SERVICKS 

Sec.  16.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  ulili/e — 

(1)  insurance  companies  and  other  in- 
surers, insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and 
insurance  adjustment  organizations,  as  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States,  or 

(2)  officers  and  employees  of  any  executive 
agency  (as  defined  In  section  195  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code)  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  head  of  any  such  agency  may  from  time 
to  time  agree  upon,  on  a  reimbiiisement  or 
other  basis. 

PREMTUM   RAltS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  premium  rates  for  reinsurance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  sufficient  revenue  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  establishing  rates  for  relnstirauce 
under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  appropriate  State  insurance  ati- 
thorltles  and  other  knowledgeable  peisons 
and  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  nature  and  dc^i.'-ee  o;'  risk-  in- 
volved. 

(2)  the   extcuT  of  KUtiripaied   lo.s.ses. 

(3)  the  prevailing  rates  for  similar  iu>'U'- 
unce. 

(4)  the  economic  inipoMuine  of  various 
types  of  coverage,  and 

13)  the  relative  abilities  of  particular 
classes  and  types  of  insurers  to  pay  the  full 
estimated  cost  of  such  coverage. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
but  not  more  frequently  th.in  annually 
establish  new  rates  under  this  section. 

CONDITIONS  OF  PARTICIPATION 

Str.  18.  (a)  Participation  in  the  reinsur- 
ance program  established  under  this  Act 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  continued  com- 
pliance with  requirements  for  eligibility  de- 
scribed in  section  2(c)  (2). 

(b)  Each  Insurer  who  purchases  reinsur- 
ance under  this  Act  shall  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  such  information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  determine  whether  payment  Is  due 
under  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  any  pny- 
ment  wiiich  may  be  due. 

REPORTS  AND  STUDIES 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  lu 
determine  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  of 
medical  malpractice  claims,  including  liti- 
gation arising  out  of  claims,  in  all  federally 
supported  health  care  programs; 

(2)  e.xplore  alternative  methods  of  classi- 
fying individual  medical  practitioners  and 
institutions  for  medical  malpractice  insur- 
ance ratemaking  purposes; 

(3)  study  and  recommend  methods  of 
minimizing  the  cost  of  litigation,  including 
the  contingency  fee  system; 

(4)  develop  a  contingency  plan  to  provide 
medical  malpractice  insurance  if  such  in- 
surance were  to  become  unavailable  through 
private  insurance  companies. 

(b)  (1)  In  carrying  otit  his  function.-^  under 
this  Act  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  evaluating  new  and 
alternative  methods  of  settling  medical  mal- 
practice claims,  including  but  not  limited 
to  studies  and  demonstration  projects  of 
no  fault  Insvirance  and  compensation  plans, 
prelitlgatiou  screening  programs,  arbitral  ion 
proyram-s,  and  mediation  of  disputes. 

(2i     Assistance    may    be    piovided    n:'de: 


paragrnpli  (1)  under  .-Aich  torni=  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  be  reej^u'ion 
prescribe. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  his  oper- 
ations and  activities  under  this  Act  togeUier 
with  such  recommendations  as  may  be  ap- 
piopriate 

ANNUAL    .ST.\TEMENTS    AND    AUDFIS 

Srf.  20.  (a)  Any  insurer  or  po.il  acquiri  ig 
reiu^'uance  under  thi.s  -Act  s.hail  furniih  the 
.Secretary  wiih  siirii  su.iimaries  and  analys--?'s 
of  information  in  it.s  records  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thi3 
Act  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  in  co- 
operation wi'h  the  State  insurance  authorHy 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  use  of  State  in.-.\irance  authority 
examin.'\tioii  reports  and  f.^iclllties  t'"*  t"ie 
maximum  extent  feasl'ole. 

lb)  Any  insurer  or  pool  acquiring  rei."- 
s'.irance  under  this  Act  shall  tile  ■wi'h  ^'.ic 
Secret.^ry  a  true  and  correct  copy  ol  any  an- 
nual stitement.  or  amendment  thereof,  nii  d 
with  the  State  Insurance  authority  of  it.s 
domiciliary  State  at  the  time  It  filed  sucit 
^iaten;ent  or  amendment  with  such  Sta'e 
insuiance  authority.  In  addition,  any  such 
i;i>nrer  or  pool  shsll  file  any  information 
pel  taming  to  medical  malpractice  insur- 
ance as  the  Secretary  may  determine  is  neces- 
s.iry  for  carrying  out  the  provi.sions  oi  xlv.-, 
Act.  .Any  insurer  or  other  person  executing: 
anv  contract,  agreement,  or  other  appro- 
prlate  arrangement  with  the  Secretary  uiidc;- 
this  .Act  shall  keep  reasonable  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  total  cost  of  the  programs 
und'^rtsken  or  the  services  being  rendered, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
etfeciive  order  of  liability  for  reinsurar.'-e 
p;iynH-nt-  by  the  Secretary. 

I  CI  Tlie  .Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  atnhorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purposes  of  investigation, 
audit,  an  examii  ation  to  any  books,  docu- 
mem.s.  papers,  and  records  of  any  insurer 
or  other  person  that  are  pertinent  to  the  cost 
ol  any  program  undertaken  for,  or  services 
rendered  to.  the  Secretary.  Such  audit  shall 
be  conducted  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
in  ccxiperation  witli  the  State  insurance 
atunoriiies  and  through  the  use  of  their 
exaininii.g  t.HCiiities. 

ADVANCE    l-A^.  MtMs 

istc,  121.  .\n\  payments  which  lue  in.ioe 
under  Uie  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  m.tne 
after  necessary  adjustment-  on  account  o* 
previously  made  underpayments  or  overp:'\- 
iiients  in  .id\  ance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment. Payments  may  be  made  in  such  in- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions  as  Lie 
.'Sei  retary    may   determine. 

Rt'-('\i>;-.  u>  premiums:  Si  m  n  i  or 

LIMITATn.)NS 

.Slc.  'Jl.  (n  I  Tlie  Secretary  in  a  suit  brou-lu 
la  the  appropriate  United  States  dlstrici 
court  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  any  in- 
surer the  amount  of  any  tmpaid  prenmiiiis 
luwiuMy  pnyable  bv  such  ins\irer  to  liic  S-.'cre- 
tary. 

(b)  No  action  or  pro<.eedaig  shall  be 
brought  for  the  recovery  ol  any  premium  due 
to  the  Secretary  for  reinsurance,  or  tor  the 
recovery  of  any  premium  paid  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  excess  of  the  amount  dvie  to  it,  unle>-; 
such  action  or  proceeding  shall  have  been 
brought  within  5  years  after  the  right  ac- 
crued for  which  the  claim  was  made,  except 
th;it.  where  the  Insurer  has  made  or  filed 
with  the  Secretary  a  false  or  fraudulent  un- 
nual  statement  or  other  document  with  the 
intent  to  evade  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  pa>- 
ment  of  premiums,  the  claim  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  accrued  until  Its  discovery  by 
the  Secret. ir'. 

I  Ai  .vlLNl  O!    I  LMMS 

Skc.  23.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  is- 
sue orders  e.-stabllshing   the  genei-al  method 
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cr  methoda  by  which  proved  ni;d  approved 
rlalms  for  losses  may  be  adjiisted  and  paid 
for  any  U.x'AUty  which  Is  covered  by  medical 
malpractice  ri-iniuranre  made  available  u:\- 
Uer  the  provisions  ol  this  Act. 

NAlIljNAL  .'.lEDK.U.  ^LALPRACTIC■E  BLlNsCBANCE 
DnVELLOPMENT  P'UND 

Sfcc.  24.  ia>  To  carry  out  the  programs  au- 
inorlzetl  under  this  Act  the  Secretary  is  au- 
ihorlzed  to  establish  a  National  Medical  Mal- 
practice iielus'irance  Development  Fund 
ilierelt-aiter  referred  tct  as  the  •Fund") 
•Ahlch  shall  be  avall.^ble  wUhoxit  fiscal  year 
iimitations— 

(1)  to  make  .-uch  paymeiils  as  ni,'.y  from 
lane  to  time  be  rtQuired  under  reinsurance 
or  direct  m3i;raiice  ccntracts  u-.ider  this  Act: 

(2)  to  pay  such  admhil-^tratlve  expenses 
as  may  be  neces-ary  <r  appiopriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  to  rt-pay  the  Secretary  of  the  TreaMiry 
such  stiras,  including  Interest  thereon,  ns 
may  be  borri>v.ed  from  him  for  the  purpofcj 
of  inch  program.'j  under  this  Act. 

(b)    The  FuTid  shall  be  credited  with — 

(1)  reinsiirar.te  premiums,  fees,  and  other 
charges  which  may  be  paid  or  collected  in 
cunneciion  with  reinsurance; 

(2)  interest  which  m.iy  be  t>arned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  Fund; 

(3)  such  amou.ts  as  may  be  advanced 
through  the  Fund  from  appropriations  in 
^rder  to  mauitaiu  the  Fund  in  an  operative 
Condition  .idequate  to  meat  its  Uablllties; 

(4)  such  amounts  which  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  as  may  be  neces- 
.=;ary  from  time  to  time  ro  reimburse  the  Fund 
for  lo-iscs  and  expei:>-£s  (including  admlnl>*- 
trative  expenses)  incurred  in  the  carrylnt; 
out  of  the  program: 

(.5>  receipts  from  any  ether  source  which 
may.  from  time  to  t  me,  be  credited  u  the 
Fund; and 

i6i  fundi  borrowed  by  the  Secretary  and 
ilfpoolted  m  the  Fund. 

(C)  If  after  any  ainouiits  which  may  have 
been  advanced  to  the  Fund  from  appropria- 
tions have  been  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  advanced,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  moneys  of  the  Fund  are 
;:i  excess  of  ihe  current  iiceds  h?  may  re- 
quest the  tavesfment  of  such  amounts  as  he 
'.ieems  advisable  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  obligations  issued  or  ^laran- 
teed  by  tl.e  L'nited  States. 
ifi'CPNL    r.:\Li'P. '.cTitz    nEiNsfiiMvcx    A:..visciP.y 

BOARO 

Sic.  Z'i.  laili  There  is  hereby  estabh-shed 
a  Federal  Medic:il  Malpractice  Reinsurance 
Advisory  Board  (hereinafter  called  the 
■  Board'  t  consisting  of  19  members  appointed 
.jy  the  Secretary.  Members  of  the  Board 
^hall  be  selected  from  among  representa- 
tives of  the  general  public,  niCdlcal  prac- 
titioners, and  other  p.oviders  of  healtii  care 
'services,  the  leg;tl  profesjioii,  and  insurance 
industry.  Stale  a.id  local  governments  in- 
cluding State  iu.'iurance  authoritie.=  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Not  more  than  two 
members  o:  the  Board  shall  be  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  Federal  Government; 
HOC  more  than  three  sliall  be  representative-^ 
of  the  general  public;  not  les.s  than  four  shall 
be  representatives  of  health  care  providers: 
not  le.-s  tlian  four  shall  be  representatives  of 
the  legal  pro:'es.'^:on:  not  less  than  four  shall 
be  representatives  of  the  insurance  industry; 
and  not  less  thaii  two  shall  be  repre>en"-atlves 
r>f  State  insurance  authorities. 

(2)  The  .Secretary  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(3)  Each  member  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  two  years  or  until  his  successor  has  been 
appointed,  except  that  no  indlvldua!  who  was 
appointed  'vhile  a  full-time  employee  of  a 
State  or  Federal  Government  ihall  serve  in 
iuch  position  after  he  ceases  to  be  so  em- 
ployed unless  he  Is  reappointed. 

(4)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 


' i-r  which  his  predece'.<!<>r  wa'^  appoi::ted  shall 
be  appointed  for  Ib.e  remainder  of  thai  term. 
I  b)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings, and  the  V'ice  Chairman  shall  preside 
In  tiie  absence  or  dlsabtlltv  of  the  Ch^iirman. 
In  tiie  abseme  of  both  li:e  Chairm.m  and 
V'ice  Cliauman.  the  Board  m.iy  appoint  any 
member  to  act  as  Chairman  pro  tcmpoi-e.  Tlie 
Board  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  pl.ices 
as  it  may  fix  and  determine,  but  shall  hold 
at  least  four  regularly  scheduled  meeting's  a 
year.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the 
call  of  tl;"  Chhlr.T.an  cr  'af  any  three  members 
o:  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Ei->ard  sh.\Il  review  general  poli- 
ties and  .shall  advise  (he  Secretary  and  per- 
fo'm  such  other  functions  as  he  may  require. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not. 
b.7  reason  of  such  m.ember^hlp.  be  deemed  to 
be  emplo-.ees  of  the  United  Stales,  and  such 
members,  except  tho.=e  who  are  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  Government,  shall  re- 
ceive for  their  servi'-ps,  as  members,  the  per 
diein  equivalent  to  tlie  rate  fqr  grade  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  each 
m'>:iiber  of  the  Board  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  such  title  for  persons  in  the  Government 
employed  intermittently. 

AVTHOaiZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  26.  There  are  auihori?ed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cr.rry  out  the  piirposes  of  this  Act. 

M  I'm  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Feb.  16.  Ifl75| 

ii>.:rtiTv    Crunch:    Sihnc   the   Docrt.R 
I  By  William  Hines) 

V  .-.sJttr.viTON.— A  meeting  of  critical  iin- 
portance  to  the  future  of  U.S.  medicine  will 
be  held  here  Wcdnesda;*  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Il'alth.  hducatiou  and 
Welfare. 

It  has  been  scheduled  as  part  of  a  desperate 
effort  to  come  to  grips  with  a  situation 
potentially  touching  every  doctor,  hospital 
and  patient  in  the  country— and  profoundly 
aiTecting  the  coui-^e  of  health-care  costs, 
which  already  have  ::oomcd  past  the  SlOO-bil- 
lion-a-ycar  mark. 

The  situation  was  Vjrought  to  the  crisis 
point  by  demands  of  insurance  companies 
la  several  state?  for  astronomical  increases 
in  premiums  and  of  announcements  bv  thcni 
of  intentions  to  abandon  entirely,  in  some 
regions,  the  business  of  writing  so-called 
malpractice  insurance  In  the  health  field. 

Already  the  Argonaut  Insurance  Co.  of 
'Tenlo  Park,  Calif.,  one  of  the  largest  medi- 
cal maipi'actice  insurers,  has  served  nntiee 
that  it  will  stop  writing  hospital  policies  in 
14  states  as  of  March  31  and  that  it  Intends 
to  drop  physicians'  policies  on  June  30  in 
New  York  State,  whlcli,  with  36,000  practicing 
doctors  Is  the  No.  1  focus  of  n:edlcal  talent 
In  the  country. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Argonaut  action  are 
a  pcrics  of  decisions  by  several  other  compa- 
nies In  the  country  to  seek  whopping  rate 
increases. 

In  North  Carolina,  for  example,  St.  Paul 
Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co  got  a  premium 
rise  of  82  per  cent  over  objections  of  the 
insurance  commissioner  (who  approved  3  6 
per  cent  I  by  threatening  to  drop  physlrlan 
malpractice  coverage  if  its  increase  v.ere  not 
approved. 

That  thl-  and  similar  threats  are  not  I'.cccs- 
.«arily  idle  ones  Is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  Argonaut  asked  for  a  197  per  cent  in- 
crea'?e  on  the  premiums  of  policies  of  the 
21.000  New  York  doctors  it  covers  and  pulled 
out  when  the  increase  was  denied.  In  Michi- 
gan, the  Shelby  Insurance  Co.  asked  f'lr  - 
and  got — a  200  per  cent  raise. 

Up  to  mid-February  no  area  of  the  coun- 
try actually  is  uncovered  by  physician  and 
hospital  malpractice  Insurance,  accordiiig  to 
Dr   R(./or  O.  Egoberg,  former  assistant  HEW 


ser-eiary  for  health,  who  Is  now  HEW  Sec 
Ca,sper  W.  Weinberger's  special  as.Mstant  on 
.-  talpraciice.  It  Is  Ff:eberg  who  will  be  chair- 
man of  We-Jr.csdavs  meeting  with  in.,ui-aiKe- 
iii'iut.y  ropie,<en:ntives,  state  insurance 
commls.sioncrs  and  other  interested  parties 
While  malpractice  insurance  may  not  have 
di -appeared  anywhere  in  actual  fact,  in  toUK- 
ar'Ms  and  for  ionie  persons  it  has.  E"°b*>r.' 
snirt.  ^-wi., 

'Tf  you  re  pnving  $12,000  a  year  now  and 
vni  pet  a  300  per  cent  increase,  does  that 
i.fan  that  the  insurance  is  available.'"  he 
asked.  "That's  the  real  question." 

No  prudent  doctor— hke  no  prudent  mo- 
torlst— can  aO'ord  to  be  without  liability  m- 
stirauce.  which  is  what  "malpractice"  cover- 
age really  is.  All  statistics  sur;gest  that  only  a 
small  fraction  of  claims  against  physicians 
nrire  frr.-n  actual  malpractice,  whicli  Is  de- 
nned as  "failure  of  a  profcs.-.ional  person  to 
re;ider  proper  services  throut-h  renrehensible 
ignorance  or  negligence  or  through  criminal 
intent,  especially  when  injury  or  los;s 
follows." 

Basic  coverage  for  medical  m..lpr;utlcc  U 
Ol  the  "100  300"  variety,  which  means  pro- 
teetion  up  to  $100,000  for  each  Individual 
claimant  ajid  a  maximum  of  i.300.000  in 
claims  arising  out  of  a  single  i-icident.  But 
most  doctors  nowadays  seek  supplemeiilarv 
insurance  that  will  protect  them  agnhis't 
settlement.s  and  court  iudgnients  ruunin"- 
li^to  millions.  '^ 

A  letter  in  the  hies  of  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson 
(D-W1.=,.),  .sponsor  of  a  malpractice-insurance 
bill  inti-oditced  In  Congress  las:  month,  re- 
cites the  problem  an  orthopedic  surgeon  had 
in  getting  coverage  for  la.s  small  group  of 
medical  a.ssociale.^  up  to  a  ma.simuin  of 
•MO  million. 

Doctors  popularly  suppci.e  that  the  mil- 
lio'i-dollar  j'!d  ;ment  1=;  a  clear  and  presein 
threat  to  the  avera^-e  practitioner  and  thu' 
millions  are  handed  out  like  .John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's dimes  by  damage-suit  Juries.  Egefcery 
himself,  who  should  know  beiter.  talks^aboiu 
'someone  getting  a  million  dollars  for  a 
is'.irgical)  clamp  (left  Inside  after  surgery)." 

Actually,  most  million-dollar  Judgments  o:i 
record— principally  in  Calif). rnla,"  where  a 
spate  of  them  emerged  in  1S173-74 — have  been 
aw.'^rclod  only  after  proof  of  the  moat  gro.ss 
and  outrageous  bungling  resulting  in  griev- 
ous, litelong  harm  to  the  victim  and  loss  to 
kin. 

Ii  !.■--.  the  insurai'.ce  coinpai'.ies  say,  the 
l.irge  (exceedii-.g  $250,000)  Judgments  that 
h;'.-.  e  them  scared.  Moreover,  many  companies 
u riling  m.ilpractice  policies  are  op-ting  out  of 
this  field  because  of  what  they  call  the  '  long- 
t,".il  syndrome."  Some  cases  drag  on  for  as 
much  as  10  years  from  the  triggering  incident 
to  settlement  of  claim,  they  say.  and  tills  re- 
quirco  tying  up  large  sums  of  reserve  capital. 

Statistics  do  not  lend  much  credence  to 
either  one  of  these  purported  concerns.  The 
great  bulk  of  settled  claims  are  for  small 
.^uins.  not  large,  and  the  10-year  tail  on  claims 
is  the  rare  c.\eeption.  nie.=e  siatistics  are  ad- 
nilf-cdly  obsolescent  ( 1970  data  published 
in  15)73  by  a  government-appointed  panel 
o.i  medical  malpractice)  but  the  insurance 
companies  have  oflercd  no  later  or  better 
data  to  refute  them. 

Nobody — except  possibly  a  relative  handful 
of  tort  lawyers  who  specialize  in  prosecuting' 
medical  malpractice  actions — likes  the  cur- 
reiil  state  of  n flairs,  which  is  one  bright  rea- 
son for  hope  that  it  can  be  changed  for  the 
better. 

An  injury  i-esuUmg  in  a  malpractice  claim 
;io'.v  runs  the  following  appro.Nima'..e  course: 

A  patient  is  treated  by  a  physician,  cr  is  in 
a  ho,-i)ital  for  some  condition,  and  something 
untoward  occurs.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
immc.iiaiely  apparent  to  the  patient:  con- 
ceivably it  could  be  years  before  an  untoward 
result  of  treatir.ent  becomes  kiiowii. 

From  this  moment  of  discovery — be  it  the 
d  '.v  after  the  c>peratlon  or  five  years  later  — 
ihe   statute    of    limitations    on    legal    action 
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begins  to  run.  This  statute  limits  the  time 
m'^whlch  Initiation  of  a  lawsuit  can  be  un- 
dertaken: It  varies  from  one  to  three  years, 
according  to  state  law. 

Having  discovered  the  injury,  the  patient 
•hen  complEtins  to  the  doctor,  the  hospital — 
or  to  a  lawyer.  From  then  on.  the  matter 
nuis  a  course  leading  to  out-of-court  settle- 
ment or  to  trial;  If  it  goes  to  trial,  it  ti.en 
runs  a  further  course  leading  to  a  verdict 
for  either  plaintiff  or  defendant.  If  It  is  a 
plaintiff's  verdict.  It  goes  on  to  an  award  of 
damages. 

Doctors  and  insurance  companies  say  the 
system  encourages  lawyers,  operating  at.  or 
sometimes  beyond,  the  fringes  of  profes- 
sional ethics,  to  entice  patients  to  sue  for 
astronomical  sums.  Although  lawyers,  like 
doctors,  are  ethically  constrained  from  ad- 
vertising. Egeberg  contends  that  a  lawyer's 
suit  in  behalf  of  a  plaintiff  for,  say.  $5  mil- 
lion is  in  itself  a  form  of  advertising. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  under  the  U.S. 
system  of  Justice  to  sue  almost  anyone  for 
almost  anvthlng  and  ask  for  almost  any 
amount  of  damages.  Getting  what's  asked 
for  Is  quite  another  thing. 

For  example,  a  16-year  survey  at  a  126-bed 
hospital  In  Ohio  showed  the  following  mal- 
practlce-sult  experience: 

Twenty-six  suits  were  filed,  atking  a  total 
of  $5,327,000.  The  eventual  settlement 
(usually  out  of  court)  was  for  a  lotal  of 
s,218.400.  of  which  only  $124,541  was  paid 
by  the  insurance  companies  covering  the 
hospital.  Meanwhile,  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
the  hospital  had  paid  $327,849  in  insurance 
premiums— 2 >,2  times  as  much  as  the  insur- 
ance firms  paid  in  settlements. 

The  average  settlement — 8,400 — is  some- 
what higher  than  about  two-thirds  of  the 
settlements  in  1970  that  were  analyzed  by 
the  HEW  malpractice  panel  In  its  1973  re- 
port. The  average  settlement  In  1970  was 
slightly  more  than  $2,000. 

This  brings  up  the  controversial  matter  of 
the  contingency-fee  lawyers  role,  a  drama 
in  which  these  lawyers  are  cast  as  villains 
by  doctors  and  Insurance  companies. 

It  is  common  In  the  United  States  for  law- 
suits to  be  brought  on  behalf  of  persons 
■without  substantial  resources  by  lawyers 
who  agree  to  represent  them  for  a  stlptilated 
fraction  (usuallv  one-third  or  two-fifths)  of 
the  award  if  there  Is  any.  This  relieves  the 
plaintiff  of  the  need  to  pay  any  money  before 
the  legal  action  starts  and  at  the  same  time 
burden.s  the  lawyer  with  the  risk  of  bearing 
all  costs  of  the  action  if  no  favorable  award 
results.  ^ 

Many  malpractice  lawvers  have  got  rich 
off  contingency  fees.  But  even  the  best  of 
the  malpractice  attorneys  lose  cases,  too;  a 
noted  practitioner  in  that  field  here,  who, 
early  in  February  won  a  $1,500,000  verdict 
and  pocketed  about  $500,000  of  it,  had  lost 
his  three  previous  cases  and  a  good  bit  of 
monev  on  each  of  them. 

Malpractice  lawyers  defend  the  contin- 
gency-fee system  as  a  winnowing  process; 
since  40  per  cent  of  nothing  Ls  nothing,  they 
screen  cases  quite  carefully  before  taking 
them  so.  they  argue,  frivolous  suits  never 
got  to  court  by  this  route. 

That  is  true  enough,  but  there  is  another 
.-ide  to  the  coir..  A  busy  lawyer  will  not  take 
n  ease — however  meritoriou.s — It.  In  his  Judg- 
ment. It  will  result  In  only  a  chicken-feed 
nvard. 

Forty  per  cent  of  $2,000  is  $800,  and  few 
experienced  lawyers  will  mess  with  sums  like 
that.  Milton  Heller,  a  Washington  attorney 
\.ho  takes  cases  on  a  one-third  contingency, 
said  he  won't  touch  anj-thlng  unless  he  be- 
li(*tes  it  will  bring  at  least  a  $50,000  award 
or  an  out-of-court  settlement,  preferably  the 
latter. 

So  V.  hile  contingency-fee  suits  give  the 
Utile  guy  the  only  chance  he  has  to  play  the 
game  of  big-time  malpractice  law.  It  denies 
li'iiu  the  chance  to  get  his  Just  desserts  when 
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the  stakes  arc  lower.  In  1970,  Heller's  $50,000 
lower  limit  was  exceeded  by  only  about  5  per 
cent  of  all  awards  and  settlements. 

Still,  w^hile  the  little  guy's  efforts  to  get 
Justice  In  a  small  damage  suit  can  be 
thwarted  by  the  malpractice  lawyer's  refusal 
to  take  his  case  and  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany's unwillingness  to  settle  for  substantial 
sums  in  the  absence  of  a  threat  of  lawsuit,  a 
lot  of  claims  are  settled  for  the  small 
amounts  that  add  up  In  the  end. 

These  settlements  arise,  sometimes,  from 
the  doctor's  plea  to  his  insurance  agent  to 
"get  this  guy  off  my  back!"  and  sometimes 
from  other  considerations.  They  mount  up: 
in  1970,  three-eighths  of  all  claims  were  set- 
tled for  less  than  $1,000. 

Such  settlements,  and  the  paper  work  and 
adjusters'  time  Involved,  are  the  sort  of 
nlckel-and-dlme  nuisance,  insurance  men 
say.  that  make  them  feel  they  are  being  nib- 
bled to  death  by  ducks.  Egeberg  said  he  be- 
lieves the  time  has  come,  finally,  that  Insur- 
ance men  are  as  eager  as  anyone  else  to 
reach  a  workable  solution  to  the  problem. 

Why  Now — After  All  These  Years? 

Washington. — A  generation  ago  a  malprac- 
tice suit  or  a  negligence  claim  against  a 
physician  was  a  rarity.  Now  such  actions  are 
almost  commonplace.  Why? 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  greedy  patlents- 
turned-plalntiffs.  unethical  lawyers  and  In- 
competent doctors  do  exist,  there  are  some 
fairly  clear  reasons  for  the  rising  incidence 
of  malpractice  actions. 

Some  reasons  have  to  do  with  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  U.S.  medicine.  The  rise  of  spe- 
cialization— and  the  concurrent  weakenUig 
of  a  warm  personal  relationship  between 
doctor  and  patient — is  one.  It  is  still  unusual 
for  a  family  doctor  to  be  sued  by  a  patient  of 
long  standing. 

Another  reason  relates  to  the  use  of  pow- 
erful new  drugs  with  potentially  dangerous 
side  effects.  Although  doctors  are  supposed 
to  tell  their  patients  about  risks  as  weU  as 
benefits  from  medication  (and  most  prob- 
ably do)  sometimes  this  Information  does 
not  sink  In.  and  a  patient  will  become  angry 
or  distressed  at  what  happens. 

Most  serious  malpractice  actions  seem  to 
arise  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  results  of 
so-called  elective  surgery — nonemergency 
operations.  Plststlc  stirgeons  run  a  particu- 
larly high  risk  of  lawsuits  from  patients 
dissatisfied  with  cosmetic  results. 

Then  there's  what  the  medical  profession 
calls  the  Marcus  Welby  Syndrome,  after  the 
television  character  who  works  medical 
miracles  In  28  minutes  30  seconds  week  after 
week.  If  things  don't  go  exactly  right — and 
In  serious  surgery  things  sometimes  don't — 
the  patient  frequently  assumes  negligence 
where  none  exists. 
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BiNDiNi;  Arbitration  Seen  Ansv,  fr  To 

Malpractice  Stnis 

(By  WilllamHlnes) 

Washington. — In  searching  for  a  solution 
to  the  malpractice-Insurance  crisis,  many  ex- 
perts In  and  out  of  government  have  pro- 
posed a  formula  called  binding  arbitration, 
which  Is  already  an  Blternative  to  court 
proceedings  in  the  legal  codes  of  27  states. 

Arbitration,  which  Is  being  tested  in  a 
major  West  Coast  prepaid  group  medical 
practice.  Is  looked  on  as  an  effective  way  of 
easing  crowded  covirt  calendars,  cutting 
time  between  claim  and  settlement,  and 
leaving  to  the  Injured  party  a  larger  share 
of  the  monetary  award  than  he  or  she 
usually  gets  to  keep  nowadays.  It  v.-orlts  tliis 
way: 

A  patient  and  the  doctor  or  hospital  sign 
at  the  outset  an  agreement  to  bring  any 
possible  malpractice  claim  arising  from 
treatment  to  an  arbitration  board  and  agree 
to  accept  Its  decision.  As  with  any  contract, 


coercion  would  invalidate  It;  thus,  the  agree- 
ment would  be  void  If  it  were  signed  by  the 
patient  as  a  condition  of  getting  urgently 
needed  treatment. 

If  a  grievance  arises  later,  ii  is  hai-dled 
under  procedures  approved  by  the  American 
Arbitration  Assn.,  and  the  decision  of  the 
arbiters   is — for    practical    purposes — fln.il. 

Another  proposed  solution  Is  no-fault  in- 
surance, which  has  worked  well,  according 
to  most  observers,  for  auto  liability  in  states 
where  it  has  been  tried.  No-fault  is  aimed 
at  righting  a  wrong  without  regard  to  whose 
fault  It  was  or  indeed  whether  there  is  fault. 
Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  the  project  ofllcer 
on  malpractice  Insurance  in  the  Health.  Ed- 
vicatlon  and  Welfare  Department,  said  he 
sees  a  place  for  all  three  mechanisms — no- 
fault  arbitration  and  court  proceedings 
(whether  or  not  handled  on  a  contingeney- 
lee  basis) . 

No-fault,  he  said,  would  take  care  of  so- 
called  act -of -God  events  and  unavoidable 
mishaps  such  as  those  covered  today  by 
workmen's  compensation.  The  place  for  ar- 
bitration is  where  a  case  for  "ordinary  neg- 
ligence" can  be  made — for  instance,  a  fall 
off  an  examining  table  because  the  doctor 
stepped  out  of  the  room  and  the  nurse  wasn't 
payUig  attention.  Gross  negligence  should  be 
the  continued  province  of  the  full-blown 
lawsuit,  Egeberg  said. 

The  malpractice  insurance  business  has 
come  a  long  way  smce  Egeberg.  now  71.  hung 
out  his  shmgle  as  an  internal-medicme  man 
In  Cleveland  in  1932.  He  said  he  recalls  pay- 
ing $28  a  year  for  his  insurance.  Typically  an 
internist  in  a  city  practice  pays  $625  today. 
The  highest  premium  Egeberg  said  he  act- 
ually knows  of  is  $18,000  for  an  orthopedic 
surgeon  or  neurosurgeon  in  New  York  City. 
Numbers  such  as  these  conceal  a  point  once 
elucidated  by  Jacob  D.  Fuchsberg,  an  attor- 
ney now  a  judge  in  New  York,  who  said.  "Doc- 
tors once  paid  $100  for  malpractice  cover- 
age, but  they  made  $15,000  a  year  then.  Now 
they  pay  $2,500  for  coverage  and  make  .1-90.- 
000  a  year.  When  I  tell  doctors  this  and  aik 
them  if  they  want  the  good  old  days,  they 
don't  have  an  answer." 

Where  the  malpractice  Insurance  crisis  Is 
hurting  the  worst,  Egeberg  said,  is  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  physician  age-curve. 
Many  young  doctors  are  unable  to  get  insur- 
ance at  any  price,  and  old  doctors  who  would 
like  to  taper  off  their  practice  over  a  period 
of  5  to  10  years  feel  they  cannot  afford  full- 
rate  premiums  for  a  part-time  practice.  He 
knows  of  instances  of  both  sorts,  Egeberg 
said. 

The  crisis  Is  spotty  in  nature,  Egeberg  con- 
tinued. Probably  60  percent  of  the  States 
have  no  real  problems — yet — where  malprac- 
tice insurance  for  doctors  is  concerned.  Hos- 
pitals are  a  different  story,  and  the  American 
Hospital  Assn.  recently  took  Initial  steps  to- 
ward setting  up  its  own  ln.surance  company — 
an  action  a  medical  society  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia found  disastrous  a  few  years  ago. 

The  average  insurance  premium  paid  by 
the  U.S.  physician  today  is  not  particularly 
outrageous;  about  300,000  doctors  share  an 
annual  insurance  premium  of  a'oout  J350,- 
000.000.  roughly  $100  a  month.  Because  a  rel- 
atively lew  specialists  in  "nigh-risk"  cate- 
gories pay  a  great  deal  more  than  this  average 
premium,  many  generalist  doctors  pay  a  lot 
less. 

But  The  traff.c  apparently  will  not  bear 
much  mere  than  it  is  today.  Physician  and 
liospital  malpractiee-iii.surance  premiums 
are  estimated  at  something  like  c-1  billion  a 
year,  and  "defensive  medicine"  practiced  pri- 
marily to  Cover  the  doctor  in  event  of  legal 
i'ttion  costs  another  §5  billion.  E^-eberg  .said. 
This  makes  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  ol 
malpractice  insurance  the  No.  3  item  in  the 
nation's  medical  bill  — after  Merticc-e  and 
Medicaid. 

"Six  billion  dollars  a  year:  that's  about  6 
per  cent  of  our  over-all  present  health  costs. 
It's  reallv  c'.iastlv.  That's  more  than  our  own 
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I  HEW)  heaiih  budget,  t.xkbis  a>kle  Medi'aie 
a!id  McdicBid.  That's  more  than  the  budget 
for  the  Naiional  Institutes  of  Health,  plus  the 
Health  Rc-.oiirres  Adtnini.->'ratloii:  Health 
Services  Adniuii^tration:  Food  .tnd  DniL'  Ad- 
ministration; Alcohol.  Drvic;  Abu.se  and  Men- 
tal Health  .*dniini6tration,  and  the  Center 
lor  Di.sease  Control,  all  p\it  toge'her 

"So  It's  a  hell  of  an  expen--:ve  item.  ' 

Ttieoday'.s  mee'ins;  at  HEW  will  not  .solve 
•he  malpracMi-e  in--uran'e  rn^is.  Egeberg  ac- 
knowledged. The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for 
Is  some  arirtugemeuts  that  will  tide  things 
over  until  a  lasting  solii'lon  can  be  worked 
out. 

Rep  Di\'.i  Rosteakov-ki  iD-IU.l.  rhairmnn 
of  the  new  health  subcommittee  of  the  House 
■Ways  and  Means  CommitTpe.  has  proposed  a 
full-scale  .?.tudy  of  »he  insurance  picture, 
which  Egeberj;  said  is  a  good  idea,  since  such 
a  study  would  have  the  power  oi  snbpena  nad 
thus  v.OiUd  go  bevond  what  the  HEW  panel 
was  able  to  do  ni  1972-73 

Egeberi  also  said  he  f  :\\  ois  the  formula 
laid  out  in  legislation  introduced  last  monih 
by  Sen.  Gaylord  NeLson  (D-Wis. ).  Nelson'.s 
formtila  would  creAte  a  reinsurance  pool  (not 
at  federal  expense  i  that  uould  guarantee 
malpractice  proectlon  to  doc-.ors  who  need 
it.  He  shies  at  aii  aU*rnative  proposal  bv  Han. 
Edward  M  Kennedy  iD-Mn^:.  i  that.  Egei>erg 
.said,  would  put  doctors  'under  such  restric- 
tions that  they  would  find  it  difticuU  to  be 
independent." 

Egebergs  bos-  HFW  Sc.  C:H-par  W.  Wein- 
berger, has  as.serted  federal  interest  in  the 
situation  becatise  of  the  government's  direct 
responsibility  to  finance  care  for  the  aged 
(Medicare)  and  for  the  poor  (Medicaid). 
Uncle  Sam  will  step  In.  Weinberger  said,  be- 
fore he  will  allow  people  ci.vered  by  these 
programs  to  go  untended  dimply  becau-^e 
doctors  caniiot  get  liability  insurance. 


[From  the  Chicago  Siui-Tinie-=   Feb.  18   1975| 
M.\;  PH.\',  Til  r  SrTTir.MFNT:  Hriw   AJii  ;;  Is  T">o 

MtCH" 

iB:    William  Hlnesi 

W.^^•^•^■oio^■ — Experts  disagree  on  tlie  ac- 
tual peril  confronting  the  typical  U.S.  physi- 
cians in  the  emotion-charged  area  of  mal- 
practice litigation,  but  doctors  are  running 
scared.  Many  look  on  everv  patient  as  a  po- 
tential adversary  in  court 

This  is  hardly  an  ideal  climate  in  which 
to  nurttire  a  sood  therapeutic  relationship. 
As  a  formula  for  easing  doctor-patient  ten- 
sions. Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Sec. 
Caj-par  W  Weinberger  has  suggested  thr.t 
proof  of  adherence  to  standards  of  practice 
set  by  the  new  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view organization-,  --hould  be  a  valid  deten-.e 
for  a  physician  sued  for  damages  uv  reason 
of  malpractice. 

But  Dr.  Roger  O  Euebeikr.  Weliiberuer's 
special  a.sslstant  Ln  charge  of  malpractice 
matters,  has  re>^ervations  about  this.  While 
adherence  to  PSRO  standards  might  cut  the 
Inciderice  (.:'  malpractice  claims.  Egeberg 
said  he  c,i:i  -.ee  how  this  might  actually  add 
to  the  co-t  of  health  care. 

"Lef>  say  '  Egeberg  e.\plained.  "that  PSRO 
would  sav  that  for  an  injury  to  the  ankle 
we  won  t  approve  more  than  four  X-rays. 
Im  not  sure  that  if  PSRO  should  say  the 
limit  is  four,  that  wouldn't  soon  become  the 
minimum  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  doc- 
tor if  he  has  >onie  trouble.  And  boy!  Would 
that  up  the  cost  some  more." 

Egeberg  ha.s  one  other  idea  to  cover  cases 
.'.here  gross  and  Itiexcusable  negligence  re- 
sults in  severe  permanent  damage  to  a  pa- 
tient. Instead  of  htige.  luinp-suni  awards, 
such  as  the  record  $J  7  million  given  for  a 
botched  disc  operation  that  was  unnecessary 
lii  the  first  place  and  left  the  patient  para- 
l\i-«d  and  incontinent.  Juries  might  cou.slder 
tne  "reversionary  irusi  '  as  a  meaiw  of  right- 
ing wrongs,  he  said. 

Under  thLs  system,  the  needs  of  a  patient 
atid  his  family  would  be  taken  luto  account. 


ai.d  a  trust  est,ibli--hed  to  rcHli/.e  sutlicient 
aiterest  to  provide  the  needed  svun.  After  the 
patient  died  and  his  family  had  grown  up. 
the  trust  could  be  termitiated. 

This  would  eliminate  such  cases  as  o:ic  in 
the  West,  where  a  verdict  exceeding  $1  mil- 
lion was  returned  and  the  plaintilT  died 
shortly  afterward  leaving  his  relatives  "In- 
statit  millionaires.  " 

Another  consideration  clouding  the  mal- 
practice insurance  picture  Is  uncertainty 
over  the  nation's  eronomic  futtire.  Companies 
wriitm,'  in-urance  iti  various  states  are  re- 
quired to  maiiu.'in  surplttst-s  corre^.poiuling 
t-1  a  certain  proportion  of  the  premiums  they 
collect.  In  the  current  stock-market  nose- 
rllvc.  manv  surphis-s  (titd  up  in  securities) 
'iv.lndled  In  value  pud  caught  liv=rirors  in  u 
hnd. 

At  the  ."/'me  time  claint.niii.s — especially 
ti'o?e  with  damage  that  will  persist  -tend  to 
take  inflation  into  account  when  asking  for 
ledre.^':  of  injury. 

.\  pa' tent  peiir.aiietitlv  dis.sbled  but  not 
htpele.ssly  crippled  might  have  thought  n 
.settlement  gMarr.iiteeing  .in  incume  of  S15.- 
000  for  life  a  good  deal  in  1960  or  even  196i. 
Ni'  longer.  Tiie  priidCTit  patient  today  would 
shy  at  any  amniity  based  on  1H7,5  dollars 
unle.'=s  inflailon  were  cranked  In  ai  a  rate  of 
12  per  ^ent  or  .so. 

Not  me.itioned  up  to  now  is  one  o.sptit  of 
the  malpractice  picture  that  the  medical 
profession  -olt-pedals.  It  Is  unquestionably 
true  that  there  are  'chasers'  in  the  legal 
profession  and  greedy  patients  who  would 
hf'ppily  sock  it  to  the  doctor  il  tUev  could. 
It  is  al.-.o  true  that  insurance  companie.s 
stem  to  rake  in  a  lot  mere  in  pienaums  than 
they  pay  out  in  claims.  To  all  these  rapacious 
elements,  ihe  doctor  .'taiids  as  n  lamb  beloie 
■,  olve-s. 

Hut  it  Is  iilso  true  ilv.t  ihere  is  a  lot  of 
careless,  ^substandard,  ignorant  and  ill- 
motivated  medicine  being  practiced,  and  it 
is  not  enouuh  to  say  las  Egeberg  does)  that 
these  make  up  only  a  tiny  percentage  of  all 
doctors. 

As  long  as  the  medical  profession  tolerates 
a  Dr.  John  Nork.  it  has  imbtxly  but  itself  to 
blame  for  what  happens  at  th.;  hands  of  a 
malpractice  jury  Nork  is  the  holder  of  the 
dubious  record  for  a  Judgment,  the  «3.7-mil- 
lion  award  by  a  Sacramento  i Calif.)  court 
f<  ■'— as  the  judge  said— making  "a  practice 
fii  performing  tinnecessary  surgery,  and  per- 
foiming  it  badly,  simply  to  line  his  pockets.  " 
Nork  nnally  lost  his  licen.e  a  year  agr> — • 
but  only  after  ackno'.vlcdgmg  needless  and 
negligent  surgery  on  37  patients  during  a 
period  when  his  ho.spital  administration  was 
ignoring  his  scandaUms  behavior  and  his 
local  medical  society  was  (in  the  JuOlc's 
opinion)  covering  up  for  him.  It  should  be  of 
small  consolation  to  former  servicemen,  in- 
cidentally, tha;  after  Nork  was  run  out  of 
town  in  disgrace,  he  ended  up  on  the  statl 
of  a  nearby  Veterans  Admmist ration  hosijltal. 
For  all  of  California  medical  p'Dfession's 
slowness  in  acting  on  Nork  and  others  like 
h;m.  that  .-laie  has  a  far  more  enviable  record 
of  peer  review  and  peer  discipline  than  mot. 
A  recent  -urvey  of  disciplinary  aitlons  taken 
by  doctors  aganisl  doctors  in  4«  state.s  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Ixjiiisiana,  Mis- 
souri. Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  re- 
fused to  provide  informati'-'ii)  showed  404 
licenses  were  revoked  nationwide  from  1969 
to  1073,  and  '^'4.')  ol  them  v.fve  in  California. 

MlDHM.    M.M m.^CTK  F.    IN    flNAU.\ 

I  By  Rebecca  Welch  )  - 

SfM.MARY 

Medioal  and  legal  experts  in  Canada  cue  a 
variety  of  reason.s  lor  the  lower  le\el  of  nieJi- 


•This  report  -.vas  originally  prepared  a.i  a 
backgro.ind  paper  for  the  Secretary  s  Com- 
mission on  Medical  Malpractice,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel/are.  Re- 
pot No   SCMM-I-RW-CM. 


Cfll  malpraclicc  activity  compared  to  niedlcal 
milpraciice  activity  in  the  United  States: 

Health  care  costs  for  Canadians  are  borne 
largely  by  a  government  c.>mpen  .\ti(>n 
system. 

Canadian  phy.sicinn.f  are  i>ro:eiiive  and 
tightly  organl;^ed  through  thf-ir  medical 
association. 

Tiie  potential  nialijracti.e  plaintiif  in 
Canada  cannot  benefit  from  a  it's  xp>'n  loqni- 
t:'r  docinne.  and  in  addition,  he  Ls  more 
lilri>ly  than  his  American  counterpart  to  have 
dirticulty  in  obtaining  medical  tt.stlmonv. 

Cinadl'in  nialpracice  cases  generally  aie 
tiicd  before  a  jndye.  aKnie.  rather  than  bt- 
f  lie  a  Jurv. 

i'.iost  Canadian  pi'.i.  in.es  have  siiort  .stan'.s 
of  limitations  which  commence  from  the 
rinte  treatment  of  the  condition  in  queotion 
(••'•minaied  rather  than  froin  the  date  the 
alleged  medical  injary  occurred. 

1  he  va.st  majority  of  Canad.an  malpractice 
plrtiritifls  must  pay  their  lawyer,  win  or  lose, 
and  if  ihey  lose  they  must  pay  n  portion  of 
the  cle'ense  ccsts  as  well. 

The  climate  of  opinion  in  Cauad.i.  boih 
I'.iitong  judges  and  the  general  public,  re- 
ported! v  tends  to  be  more  sympathetic 
t.vard  physicians  tlian  public  and  Judicial 
opinio!]  m  the  United  .State-. 

'Ihe  practice  of  medicine  in  Can.ida  and 
tui-  United  States  well  may  be  'iimllar.  but  in 
ligiit  of  the  diileren -es  cited  above,  one  can 
uncier.^fand  why  ea.h  country  has  had  a  dif- 
ferent experienr-e  uiia  medii-al  maljnact.ce 
claims  Hiid  sul',^.,. 

Considering  the  similulrie.^  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  m  regard  to 
|)"l)ulati(.in  composition,  quality  of  education, 
ri.tio  of  physicians  population.-  and  medical 
techniques  taught  and  practice.!,  the  propor- 
tiona'e  volume  of  medical  misl.ap.s  should  be 
filrly  comparable  between  the  two  countries. 
Hnwe.er.  while  the  volume  and  si/.e  of  mal- 
pi-."-ti.-e  claims  and  suits  in  the  United  Slates 
lia,  grown  to  the  point  where  the  malpractice 
problem  is  j^ald  to  be  of  malor  proporlioi-s. 
malpracrlce  .suits  are  relatively  infrequent  in 
C.madi  and  malpractice  insurance  for  Cana- 
tiiiin  phvslcians  costs  only  $50  per  year. 

Ac.  ording  to  Law  Professor  A.  M.  Lhidcn 
of  York  University  In  Ontario,  only  80  writs 
id-icinnenis  i.ssued  by  Canadian  courts  when 
.-uiis  are  filed)  were  is.sued  In  1970  against 
niembtr.s  ol  the  Canadian  Medical  Protective 
.■\isu!  i  ition.  which  represents  some  22,000  of 
Canada's  28.0()0  physic  ians.  Onlv  43  of  these 
writs  resulted  in  aciual  triaLs.  Of  ihase  ca.ses 
tiiut  went  to  trial.  35  were  dismissed  and  onlv 
8  V.  ere  successful. 

1  ike  American  ho  piials,  Canadian  ho.spi- 
i  lis  are  insured  for  malpractice  liability  by 
private  insurance  carriers,  either  under  group 
.O'.craye  within  each  of  the  provinces  or 
through  indlMdual  policies.  Malpractice 
ilainis  ag.iinst  Canadian  hospitals,  like  thofee 
au  liiisL  Canadian  physicians,  however,  are 
much  le.ss  frequent  and  involve  .smaller 
awards  than  hospital  malpr.ictice  claims  in 
the  United  States.  One  Canad.an  insinance 
company  which  underwritt-s  45  hosplt  ils 
under  the  Manitoba  H...spital  A.-.sociation  pro- 
gram, lor  example,  maintained  a  total 
amount  reserved  for  ooistanding  ritiiins  in 
197)   II,   only  *12()U0 

I^reliminary  data  from  a  .study  by  the  C.i- 
iiadiau  Hospiuil  Association  (CHA)  of  the 
ntnnljer  of  malpradice  actions  tmainst  hos- 
pitals in  variou,  Canadian  province;  in  lOI  I 
luimd  that  llie  volume  of  such  actions  has 
been  relatively  low.  Only  seven  actions  were 
brongiit  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  in  1971. 
Four  of  these  were  pending  at  the  time  ol 

According  to  the  American  Mediial  Asso- 
liallon.  the  r-tiio  of  active  physicians  diiecUy 
involved  in  patient  care  to  people  In  the 
United  States  in  1970  was  I  to  730,  not 
greatly  dilfcrent  from  The  ecu  responding 
Canaili.in  ratio  of  1  phj.siciau  to  eveiy  8011 
people. 
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the  stttdy  nnd  three  cases  had  been  closed 
with  only  ottt -of -pocket  patient  expenses 
awarded;  ?I81  for  a  suicide  and  587.85  and 
$(;7.50  for  t'.vo  incidents  of  alleged  improper 
treatment.  No  malpractice  actions  against 
ho-pi'als  were  reported  for  Prince  Edward 
I.-lai'.d  or  the  Northwest  Territories  for  1971. 
I'l  /Nlbrrt.i.  according  to  tlie  stttdy.  eight 
malpractice  actions  were  taken  against  hos- 
pital.?, but  only  two  of  them  resulted  in  pay- 
metit  and  the  sums  paid  were  small:  $54.40 
in  the  case  of  a  cardiac  arrest  and  $80  In 
another  case. 

Of  those  Quebec  hospitals  responding  to 
the  CHA  survey,  forty  indicated  they  had 
sustained  no  malpractice  aclioits  during  1971, 
thres  reported  one  action  each,  four  reported 
two  each,  three  reported  three  each,  one  re- 
ported four  actions  snd  one  reported  seven 
actions.  One  hospital  that  did  not  report  its 
inalpr.Tctice  experience  for  the  year  1971  sep- 
arately did  report  that  it  had  sustained  a  to- 
tal of  23  malpractice  actions  between  June 
19G9  and  August  1972.  The  majority  of  those 
twenty-three  actions,  however,  resulted  In 
no  payment  or  payment  of  less  than  $100. 
Fewer  than  10  awards  over  $5,000  were  re- 
ported In  all  of  Quebec  for  1971. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Association  had  not  yet  responded 
to  the  CHA  survey,  btit  -t  spokesm;in  for  the 
CHA  cstliTiated  that  some  150  claims  were 
filed  acrainst  Ontario  hospitals  in  1971. 

In  examining  the  overall  malpractice 
claims  record  in  Canada,  even  taking  Into 
con=;ideration  the  somewhat  higher  frequency 
of  claims  against  hospitals  in  Ontario,  one 
may  concltide  that  the  volume  of  medical 
ma".;>ractice  claims  in  Ccinada  appear  to  be 
qtiitp  low  lit  comparison  to  the  volume  of 
malpractice  claims  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  estimited  to  be  ppproximately 
12.800  claim  ;  in  1970.-  Many  Americans  con- 
cerned over  the  volume  of  rnedical  malprac- 
tice claims  m  the  United  States  have  won- 
dered why  Canada."  claim  record  is  so  sti- 
perior  to  our  own. 

Mr.  Lome  E.  Ro/ovsi-.y.  Departntont  ^1  So- 
licitor of  the  no.^pita!  In-uran.-'c  Commi?~lon 
in  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia  and  pre-ldcnt  of  the 
Nova  Sro:ia  Medical-Legal  Society,  te.-tified 
about  ntedical  malpractice  in  C.niada  during 
the  pti'jhc  hearings  held  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary's 
Commission  on  Medical  Malpractice  (SCMM). 
Itt  addition,  deans  of  law  schools  and  medical 
schools  throughout  Canada  were  contacted 
by  letter  and  asked  for  their  views  on  why 
the  Canadian  medical  ninlpracti"e  problem  Is 
.■^o  slicht  compared  to  the  malpractice  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States.  The  following  sug- 
gested explanations  for  the  disparity  between 
the  volume  of  maljiractice  claims  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  drawn  from 
Information  supplied  by  Mr.  Roi'ovsky  and 
from  the  letters  that  were  received  in  re- 
sponsc.>  to  our  letter  to  the  medical  and  law- 
deans. 
National  litaUii   cure  iiisurunci-  reduces  ilic 

need  for  compensation  /or  medical  injury 

The  Canadian  hosplttil  henlth  care  pro- 
gram covers  98  9'.  of  the  Canadian  popula- 
tion and  provides  payinent  for  all  medically 
necessary  ho'^pital  services.  It  is  financed  by 
equal  contributions  from  the  National  and 
provincial  governments.  The  province  fund- 
ing is  provided  throtigh  general  revenues. 
pavroll  deductions  from  both  employees  and 
employers,  and  premiums  from  individuals 
or  welfare.  In  the  provinces  that  require  in- 
dividual contributions,  the  cost  Is  usually 
from  $11  to  $15  per  month  per  family.  The 
ho'-pitalizatlon  coverage  under  the  Canadian 
proi-ram  is  much  broader  than  coverage  un- 
der Medicare  Part  A  in  the  United  States: 
There  are  no  age  restrictions  or  work  require- 
ments, no  annual  "deductibles."  no  limits  to 
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necessary  hospital  days  covered  and  'ov  f  r 
exemptions  to  covered  services.  The  Canacii.n 
coverage  Is  based  on  the  all-inclusive  dally 
standard  ward  rate  that  has  been  approved 
by  the  atUhority  of  each  individual  province. 
Services  rendered  are  not  tabulated  sepa- 
rately and  overbllling  and  large  fee  items 
have  been  essentially  eliminated. 

According  to  Dr.  John  R.  Gutellus.  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan. "This  overall  system  has  elimi- 
nated whatever  stimulus  to  sue  may  arise 
from  the  sudden  realization  by  the  patient 
that  he  has  a  very  large  bill  which  he  would 
have  trotible  meeting."  In  addition.  Dr. 
Gtitelius  points  out  that  the  absence  of  hos- 
pital bills  reduces  the  awards  in  malpractice 
cases  because  plainliffs  have  smaller  ".ipecial- 
Ized  damages"  to  claim. 

Tlie  Canadian  health  care  program's  cover- 
age of  physicians  services  is  siniilar  to  the 
coverage  provided  elderly  people  in  the 
United  States  under  Part  B  of  Medicare. 
Again  however,  there  are  no  age  restrictions 
to  eligibility.  The  excepted  services  under 
Medicare  Part  B  and  the  Canadian  health 
care  program  are  similar,  and  freedom  of 
choice  for  both  the  patient  and  physician  is 
protected.  Physicians  are  paid  directly  with 
government  funds  If  they  are  participants  in 
the  vai'lous  provincial  plans.  When  non- 
participant  physicians  are  used,  payment  is 
channeled  through  the  patient  to  the  doctor. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  all  medically  required 
services  are  paid  under  the  Canadian  pro- 
gram. Commercial  health  Insurance  is  avail- 
able to  provide  protection  for  expense  gen- 
erated by  the  remaining  15'  of  medical  ca:-e 
costs. 

The  strength  of  the  Canadian  Medicul  Pro- 
tective Association  discouragr<  claims 

A  possible  partial  explanation  for  the  rela- 
tively small  ntimber  of  medical  malpractice 
actions  against  Canadian  physicians  lies  in 
the  role  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Protective 
Association  (CMPA).  This  professional  orga- 
nization is  financed  by  a  $50  annual  dues 
assessment  from  each  member  physician.  It 
represents  over  78 '<  of  all  licensed  physicians 
In  Canada. 

O.ie  of  the  membership  ^ervices  of  the 
CMPA  is  provision  of  advice  and  counsel  m 
malpractice  matters.  The  Association  oiTers 
advice  on  the  best  way  to  avoid  stiit  wheti 
threats  have  been  made,  handles  the  acttial 
defense  of  the  suit  and  the  payment  of  de- 
fense costs,  and  pays  damages,  sh^  '.ild  any  be 
assessed.  Those  physicians  who  inquire  about 
commercial  Insurance  are  told  tltat  as  long 
as  they  maintain  membership  in  the  CMPA 
they  do  not  require  commercial  insurance 
which.  If  carried,  actually  rnay  iutrotluce 
needless  complications.  A  member  who  has 
been  threatened  with  a  malpractice  claim 
notifies  the  Association  of  the  pertinent  in- 
formation surrounding  the  ca^e  and  is  then 
reqtiested  not  to  discuss  the  case  further 
with   the  patient  or  the  patient's  attorney. 

The  CMPA  takes  the  position  that  a  de- 
fensible case  shotlld  be  defended  in  court 
rather  than  compromised,  regardless  of 
economic  considerations.  Proleasor  Linden, 
previously  quoted,  wrote.  "Thev  defend  vigor- 
ously and  rarely  pay  anything  except  ;n  the 
clearest  of  cases.  .  .  ." 

The  CMPA  has  spent  lari;e  s'mts  defending 
cases  that  could  have  been  settled  less  ex- 
pensively out  of  court,  but  its  strong  resolve 
to  defend  malpractice  cases  appears  to  have 
had  a  great  dissuading  eflect  on  the  bringing 
of  "nuisance"  claims  by  potential  plaintlfls 
and  their  la"i,vyers.  In  addition,  the  CMPA's 
policy  of  going  to  court  iti  nearly  every  case, 
thus  requiring  the  defendant  physician  to 
justify  his  professional  performance  with 
testimony  and  undergo  cross-examination. 
may  tend  to  encourage  caution  on  the  part  of 
physicians,  who  do  not  relish  having  to  ac- 
count for  questionable  profes...lor.al  beha'lor 
before  their  colleagues. 


C  ':  i\i:  n  cciiris  do  rjo1  ncrrpt  the  'Tcs  ipsa 
loquitur"  doctnne 

In  Canada,  the  plaintiff  in  a  medira!  mal- 
practice suit  must  i.rove,  through  p.firmfttive 
e.idonce  in  court,  that  he  was  medically 
harr..ccl  and  that  Lis  injury  was  catijCd  b; 
professionr.l  malpractice.  The  Canaciia;'. 
courts  do  not  recognize  the  legil  doctrine  o! 
rci  ipsa  loquitur,  which  has  been  -ased  m 
United  States  tourls  in  certain  cases  to  re- 
ver-'e  the  normal  burden  oi  proof  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  by  requiring  the  defendant  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  neglij-eiu  in  the  inci- 
dent at  question 

ObfaiTitni?  medical  tn^Hmonii  i.v  often  difficult 
for  Canadian  incdical  malpractice  plaintiffs 

A  number  of  the  Canadian  medical  and 
legal  experts  cor.tactcd  pointed  to  the  plaln- 
tllf's  difficulty  in  obtaining  expert  mcdiral 
testimony  as  a  prime  reason  for  the  low  num- 
ber cf  medical  malpractice  suits  In  Canada 

Rojer  Carter.  Dean  of  La.<.'  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatciie.van,  wrote,  "In  most  in- 
stances, of  course,  this  (prosecution  of  a 
medical  malpractice  suit)  will  necessitate 
the  plaintiff  being  able  to  find  and  call  ex- 
pert medical  testimony.  Perliaps  understatid- 
ably.  there  is  something  of  a  wall  of  profes- 
sional silence  which  many  a  litigant  will  run 
into  in  attempting  to  get  tLi;,  kind  of  as- 
sistance from  a  doctor." 

A  Canadian  medical  school  Dean.  Dr.  W.  A 
Cocc.rane.  of  t'.:e  University  of  Calgary, 
wrote,  "Pliypicians  generally  in  Canada  have 
beon  less  interested  and  less  enthusiast.. 
about  testifying  against  each  other  than  per- 
haps [are  physicians  hi)  the  United  States   ' 

Still  another  expert.  John  F  McCreary 
M.D..  Coordinator  of  Health  Sciences  and 
Dean  of  Medicine  at  the  L'niversity  of  British 
Columbia,  characterized  the  Canadiati  medi- 
cal profession  as  "...  a  relativclv  tightly-knit 
group."  He  went  on  to  write.  "Perhaps  pnr- 
tinlly  because  we  have  a  poorer  physiciati 
poptilation  ratio  than  e.xists  in  the  United 
States,  and  physicians  are  therefore  bttsier. 
the  lawyers  Jind  it  difficult  to  find  a  physi- 
cian who  will  ;,o  to  court  to  testify  against 
anotiicr  physician.  " 

.A'thoug'n  the  dearth  of  expert  plain'iif 
medical  wiinessc-s  appears  to  be  a  serioi;  . 
problem  throughout  Canada,  in  at  least  one 
city.  Toronto,  the  local  medico-legal  society 
has  a  policy  of  providing  medical  experts  to 
testify  in  those  cases  It  considers  "meritori- 
ous and  bona  fide."  A  society  spokesman  said 
the  sooieiy  recognized  that  the  "conspiracy 
of  silence"  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion often  only  aggravates  tlie  malpractice 
problem  and  gives  the  medical  profession 
bad  newsp.iper  publicity. 
C.:>ii:dian  coii'ts  tend  to  be  psycUologicafhj 

oriented    in    favor   of    the.    physician    and 

make      fewer     and     smcUer      malpractice 

auards 

In  Canada,  the  doctor  s  porUion  and  high 
regard  place  him  in  a  different  climate  than 
that  cf  the  United  States  doctor.  According 
to  Canadian  legal  author  E  Jacques  Courtols. 
"The  eourts  take  great  pains  to  avoid  any 
hindrance  to  the  practice  of  libera!  profes- 
sions. They  carefully  refrain  from  meddling 
in  their  fields  of  activity  and  intervene  only 
wlien  very  obvious  injustice  occurs."  Mr. 
Courtois  goes  on  to  sav.  "It  Is  with  consider- 
able reticence  and  always  with  great  care 
thai  a  jud-e  will  make  tip  his  minel  to  charge 
the  individual  engaged  in  medical  practice 
with  error."  ■' 

AUhouch  the  belief  h.".s  not  been  d:>cit- 
n.ented.  some  experts,  including  Le<sn  Get? 
Law  Professor  at  the  Li^nlvcrsity  of  Britisii 
Columbia,  feel  that  American  courts  tend  to 
stretch  the  principles  of  tort  UabUity  in 
order  to  compensa'c  a  r'!s,-\bled  patient  while 
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CanadUn  cour'.s  'end  to  coiiceutra'e  more  on 
the  question  of  actual  liability  of  the  doctor 
for  the  injury,  regardless  of  the  patient's 
Hardship. 

Jury  trial  is  not  commcn  in  dtnadian 
rialpractice  ca'i';:^ 
A  CHnaUiau  niedlcrtl  malpractice  trial  U 
mora  likely  to  be  held  before  a  judye  alone 
caan  Is  a  medical  malpractice  trlai  in  the 
United  States.  Trial  by  jury  is  usually  re- 
fused In  Canada  on  trroiinds  of  complicated 
medical  evidence.  Canadian  if^al  and  medi- 
I  al  experts  tend  to  think  this  li.^e  of  trial  by 
udgo  rather  than  trial  by  Jury  results  in 
-mailer  awards  In  those  case.s  decided  for  the 
plaintiiT.  They  believe  that  judges  are  more 
prone  than  Juries  to  base  ti;elr  decisions  on 
tejhuical  data  and  le^^  ipt  to  be  swayed  by 
emotional  factors.  Even  wheu  juries  are  used 
m  Canada,  the  trial  Judge  Ls  allowed  to  ex- 
trciie  more  control  in  terms  of  advice  and 
. approach  to  the  task  thrui  an  American  Judge 
i>  allowed  to  exerci.se 

Law  Profeisor  J  B.  Dunlop,  who  teaches 
fourses  in  cnil  liability  for  personal  In- 
juries, including  medical  malpractice,  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  pointed  out  that  only 
half  of  all  personal  Injury  actions  in  Canada 
are  tried  by  Juries  and  that  awards  are  mucii 
■mailer  than  awards  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  m  medical  malpracUce  cases.  He 
also  reported  that  Canadian  appellate  courts 
are  more  prone  to  reduce  higii  malpractice 
awards  than  are  .\mericaii  appellate  courts. 
nf:atiiel}/    ihort    statutes    oj    li nutation's 

ezi.st  m  Canada 
The  statutes  of  limitation  applying  to  both 
minors  and  adiilt.s  are  genei.iiiy  somewhat 
^horter  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 
Seven  of  Canada's  provinces,  for  example, 
have  one-year  statutes  of  limitation  and  two 
provinces  have  two-year  statutes.  Only  one 
province  has  no  statute  of  limitations. 
Wliere  the  statutes  of  limitations  exist  In 
Canada,  they  commence  not  from  the  date 
■vhen  the  negligence  was  discovered  but  from 
the  date  treatment  of  the  matter  complained 
of  terminated. 

The  contingent  h'gul  ;ee  i.?,  rarely  nsrd  m 
Canadian  medical  malpractice  cases 
Althouijh  the  contingent  legal  fee  Is  not 
►:enerally  u.sed  in  Canada  and  most  lawyers 
charge  their  clients  on  an  hourly  basis,  use 
of  the  contingent  fee  Is  permitted  in  six 
Canadian  provinces,  including  New  Bruns- 
wtcl'.  Quebec.  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan.  Al- 
berta, and  British  Columbia  The  lawyer's 
share  of  the  award  under  the  Canadian  con- 
tingent fee  system,  however,  is  usually  only 
from  15  ;  to  20  .  considerably  smaller  than 
the  average  o:.t -third  taken  by  American 
attorneys. 

Even  where  the  contingent  fee  is  permit- 
ted, then,  one  can  well  understand  why  Cana- 
dian attorneys  might  not  be  as  anxious  as 
.American  attorneys  to  accept  medical  mal- 
practice cases  on  a  contingent  fees  basis 
Canadian  attorneys  would  be  working  for  a 
smaller  share  of  a  less  probable,  smaller 
aAard. 

Without  access  to  a  contingent  fee  arrange- 
ment, plaintiffs  must  pay  for  their  attorneys' 
services  even  if  their  cases  are  lost.  The 
prospect  of  taking  on  this  financial  respon- 
.sibility,  win  or  lose,  well  may  act  b.s  a  deter- 
rent lor  many  prospective  Canadian 
plaliititfs. 

It  the  unavailability  of  the  contingent  legal 
fee  were  the  main  rea.son  for  fewer  medical 
ranlpracl!ce  cases  in  Canada  than  m  the 
United  States,  however,  one  would  expect  a 
■  oirespondingly  small  number  of  other  per- 
.-oual  Injury  suits  to  be  hied  It  should  be 
pointed  out  lii  this  regard  that  several  of 
I  he  medical  and  legal  expert,-,  queried  for 
This  study  mentioned  that  the  disparity  be- 
■•veen  the  volume  of  all  personal  injury  litiua- 
lon  In  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  I.^ 
ni.ich   le.sfi   than    the   disparity   between    the 


volume  of  medical  malpractice  cases  In  the 
two  countries.  No  figures  to  refute  or  sub- 
stantiate this  contention  vere  supplied, 
however. 

The    losing    Canadian    plantiff    must    pay    a 
portion  of  the  dcf-  ndanfs  legal  cotts 

Not  only  must  the  plaintiff  pay  his  ov  n 
lawyer,  in  most  cases  whether  he  wins  or 
loses,  but  if  he  should  lo.se  he  is  also  required 
by  Canadian  law  to  bear  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  defendant's  legal  costs.  This  places 
i-n  additional  economic  incentive  for  caution 
ijct'ore  the  prospective  plaintiff  who  h.^s  a 
■^pccula'ive  caae. 

The  unavailability  of  legal  aid  to  llie  p., or 
discourages  suits 

Although  there  has  been  an  nttempl  made 
l'^  provide  free  legal  aid  services  to  Canadiins 
in  the  lower  economic  brackets,  several  of  the 
Canadian  law  and  medical  experts  queried 
thought  that  these  programs  were  underde- 
veloped. They  believed  that  if  free  legal  as- 
sistance were  available,  a  larger  number  of 
medical  nit>lpractice  actions  would  be  filed 
than  are  filed  at  present. 
Cniadian  consumers  are  less  roncernet!  .riili 

medical  malpractice  than  con^nmerx  in  the 

Vujtcd  States 

On  the  whole,  Canadians  appe.-\r  to  be 
much  less  concerned  with  a  "medical  mal- 
practice problem'  than  Americans  are.  The 
Canadian  media  reportedly  tend  to  tivc  rela- 
tively little  publicity  to  Canadian  malprac- 
tice cases.  Those  malpractice  cases  that  are 
publicized  are  usually  large  American  ones. 
To  quote  Profesosr  Linden  again,  "Canadians 
do  not  seem  ns  'claims  conscious'  as  Ameri- 
cans. This  Is  In  part  due  to  their  less  ag- 
gressive nijture,  perhaps,  but  also  to  the 
widespread  existence  of  social  welfare 
schemes  v  hich  make  lawsuits  unne<essary   " 

Some  legal  and  medical  experts  indicated 
that  the  excellent  doctor-patipiit  rapport  that 
exists  particularly  in  the  rur,il  areas  of  Can- 
ada tends  to  mitigate  against  patient  initia- 
tion of  malpractice  suits.  In  the  urban  areas, 
the  legal  and  medical  professions  have  formed 
strong  a.'isociations  to  achieve  an  easy  flow 
of  Information  about  their  ]>rofessi<)ns  anti 
reduce  mi.'iiuidt  rstandini;. 
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Britain 

I  By    Pliilip    H.    Addison,    MRCS,    LCRP. 

Peter   Baylls) 

I.    THE    MEDIC. \t.    DEFENSF     CNION 

In  Great  Britain  medical  practitioners  do 
not  cover  themselves  against  malpractice  ac- 
tion-s  by  commercial  insurance;  this  1^  the 
function  of  the  medical  defense  ortjanlza- 
tions  which  are  not  commercial  ort^aniza- 
tions  but  mutual  benefit  asosciations  of  doc- 
tors adminUtered  by  doctors.  The  .Medical 
Defense  Union  is  the  largest  and  oldest  of 
the  three  British  deiense  associations  and 
has  a  membership  of  over  71,000. 

It  was  during  tiie  early  1880s  tli.'.t  members 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Great  Britain 
noted  that  attacks  on  doctors  were  increas- 
ing In  number,  and  that  many  prosecutions, 
or  threats  of  prosecution,  weie  actuated  by 
malice  or  based  on  frivolous  pretexts.  Two 
ca^es  in  particular  roused  the  Indignation  of 
the  profession. 

Two  doctors  had  perf.jrmed  a  tracheotomy 
on  a  child  sulfering  from  diphtheria.  Tliey 
instructed  the  father  to  suck  the  tube  to  re- 
move any  obstruction.  The  child  died  and  the 
father  contracted  diphtheria.  The  father  in- 
stituted a  charite  of  nunslaugluer.  The  doc:- 
tor.s  were  acqiU'.ted  and  the  father  then 
brought  action  for  neijll^ence.  There  were 
two  trials  as  the  tlr.^t  Jurv  could  not  agree. 
In  the  second  trial  the  Jury,  after  hcarin*  the 
plaintitl's  statement,  thought  it  necessary 
to  hear  defendants'  coun.sel  and  the  action 
w.-;.4  .-topped    Even   so   the  doctors   Incurred 


casts  of  over  $2,600,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
anxieiy  which  they  must  have  endured. 

In  the  other  case  a  doctor  was  sentenced 
to  two  years'  inipri:-onment  with  iirtrd  la- 
bour. He  had  been  attending  a  woman  cJ;ii- 
ing  her  pregnancy  and  wa.i  convicted  o:  an 
attempt  to  cominil  soxual  ass.^tiU.  The  pro- 
I'e-slon  c!i-nii>ured  for  his  release  and  a  peti- 
tion was  .submitted  to  the  Home  Secretary 
expres^in?  the  view  tliat  the  evidence  failed 
to  support  the  charge  and  that  due  ■*ajf;ht 
had  not  been  given  to  the  fact  tliat  from 
childhood  tne  p.itient  had  sutTered  from  epi- 
leptic fits  a:".d  was  liable  to  delusions,  E'en- 
tually  the  Home  Socret.-iry.  on  being  satis- 
fied that  there  was  su.flicierii  doubt,  directed 
the  doctors  release  with  a  free  pardon.  By 
then  the  doctor  had  served  ei^rht  montns  of 
his  two  years'  sentence.  It  was  generally  be- 
lie'vcd  that  a  conviction  would  never  have 
been  secured  ii  adequate  evideu'-e  had  been 
--■ibmi'ted  on  this  doctor's  behalf. 

In  Octoljer  1885.  the  Medio.il  Defen.,e 
Union  was  fou.ided  with  the  object  of  pro- 
tecting doctors  ngain.->i  ^uch  risks.  For  the 
n.'st  few  years  the  Union's  membeisliip  re- 
mained at  about  ,=)0{>.  It  had  to  ni;ht  for  -.ur- 
vival,  con\iilsed  by  Internal  crises,  and  op- 
posed by  a  new  body  formed  by  secedi  ig 
member.-,  and  it  narrowly  c.-c.tped  liquida- 
tion. Only  the  I'.ilth,  cour.ige  anrj  devotion  of 
a  little  band  of  medical  men  aved  it  from 
extinction  and  .set  it  on  the  path  of  dev^)- 
opnient  to  become  the  great  ia-.titution  U  is 
todr.y,  with  over  71.000  members  in  all  ctuh- 
iries  of  the  world,  with  the  sole  exceptioi 
of  the  U.S.A.  At  present  the  Uinon  has  11,000 
members  who  practitc  outside  Great  Brit.^ln, 

n.   -^KRVIt  Fs   F>R(i\Iljhn   BY   Tin     Mt-'ICAl     IIKIJ.VSK 
I -MON 

Only  a  lumdful  of  medical  piactiti.incrs 
t.ig.iged  in  clinical  work  in  Great  Brii.tln 
are  not  members  ol  one  or  other  of  tlie  tluee 
British  deiense  oig.iiuzatio.i--.  It  can  be  ,-:aid 
without  fear  of  contradiction  tliai  in  Great 
Britain  the  members  of  the  medical  and 
denial  professions  are  fully  .satisfied  with  the 
rcvcr  that  they  arc  afforded  by  iheir  medic.ii 
iirf;anlzatloiis. 

riie  princlpnl  function  of  tlie  Medical  Ue- 
le.ice    Union    is    to    defend    and    indemnify 
members   in   proceedings   that    are   brought 
against    them   and    that    arise    out    of   their 
porfessional  work.  In  addition,  members  are 
entitled  to  advice  on  matters  that  are  con- 
nected with  their  professional  work.  Further- 
more the  Union  does  not  he.^itate  to  inlilate 
proceedings    on    behalf    of    members    when 
their    prolessional    char.jcter    and    interests 
have  been  impugned.  In  everv  .Annual  Report 
reference    is    made    to    case.-,    m    which    l!ie 
Union  has  iniii.ited  proceedings  on  behali  oi 
members  wiio  have  been  defamed.   The   In)- 
lowing  defamation  is  a   tvpical  example. 
.1.   The  doctor  and   the  strait   jacket 
A  Sunday  new.spaper  published  a  s«  .sation- 
al  .irtlcle  about  a  prisoner  wiui  had  died  lu 
iiu-pital.     It     was     alleged     that     when     he 
.-reamed  with  pain,  while  he  was  dving.  he 
was   put    into   a   strait-Jacket,    that   he   had 
c  >mplained    of   severe   headacire   for   several 
weeks  but  had  received  treatment  only  with 
aspirin  wa'er'  and  that  he  had  had  no  drugs 
to  ease  hi.s  pain.  The  man  had  died  from  a 
tumour  in  tlie  silent  area  of  the  brain.  Need- 
less   to    .say,    the   story    about    strait-Jacke-  s 
was  nonsen.se,  because  they  are  no  longci   to 
be  found  in  prisons.  Until  a  few  days  before 
ills  death   the  patient  had  complained  only 
of  vague  pains  In   the  head  and  el.sewhere. 
These  complaints  had  been  investlgaied  and 
at    no    tune    had    he    been    fobbed    oiT    with 
aspirin    water'    (the   prlsoner.s'    name   fwr   a 
suspension  of  paracetamol  In  water).  As  the 
tumour   developed,    so    far   from   •screamhig 
with   pain',   he   became   slowly   more   vague 
and  disorientated  and  the  correct  diagnosis 
was  made  In  the  prison  hospital.   He  was 
referred  to  a  neurosurgical  centre  where  the 
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ttuaour  was  found  to  be  inoperable.  All  the 
members  of  the  medical  staa  of  the  prison, 
including  two  local  general  practitioners  wbo 
did  part-time  relief  work,  were  members  of 
the  Union,  which  took  up  the  cudgels  on 
tlieir  behalf.  The  story  was  traced  to  letters 
written  by  fellow  prisoners  to  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  who  referred  to  them  the  news- 
paper whose  reporter  delved  enthusiastically 
iitto  the  murky  depths  of  prison  rumour. 
Long  before  the  trial  the  newspaper  must 
have  known  that  the  story  could  not  be  sup- 
ported since  they  had  seen  the  metlcvdous 
prison  records.  In  the  end  the  paper  paid 
substantial  damages  and  the  Union's  legal 
costs.  A  statement  was  made  in  open  court 
and  published  In  the  newspaper  concerned 
and  other  dally  and  Sunday  newspapers 
v.hich  cleared  the  members  of  the  unpleasant 
n'.lpgations  made  against  them. 

B.    Criminal    charges 

Members  are  also  defended  when  they  have 
tf>  appear  before  the  criminal  courts  on 
charges  arising  out  of  their  professional  ac- 
tivities. One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  in 
wiiich  the  Union  has  ever  been  Involved  con- 
cerned the  trial  of  Its  member  Dr.  J.  Bodkin 
Adams. 1  The  accused  was  charged  with  the 
$46,800. 

C.    Hospital    mcd'vut    officers 

Members  holding  hospital  appointments  in 
the  National  Health  Service  are  frequently 
a.ssisted  at  hospital  Inquiries.  Hospital  medi- 
cal officers  in  the  N.H.S.  also  frequently  seek 
assistance  about  their  contracts,  removal  ex- 
penses and  many  other  matters.  In  every 
Annual  Report  some  of  these  cases  are  men- 
1  loned  under  the  main  heading  of  "Problems 
of  Hospital  Medical  Officers  in  the  N.H.S." 
D.  General  prai'tit:oncrs 

General  practitioners  are  as.sisted  when  It 
IS  alleged  that  they  have  been  iu  breach  of 
their  Terms  of  Service.  Numerous  cases  of 
this  .sort  are  mentioned  every  year  in  the 
Union's  Annual  Report  tinder  the  main  head- 
ing of  "Problems  of  Gencr.t!  Pract  it  loiters 
in  the  N.H.S.". 

E.    EtIiicaJ    incj^rrics 

The  commonest  ethical  inquiry  that  'ihe 
Union  receives  from  Its  members  relates  to 
one  or  other  aspect  of  professional  secrecy 
and  again  many  such  ca.scs  aie  referred  to 
in  the  Annual  Reports. 

F.    Dif-ciplinary    Covimilicc   of    ihc    Grncrut 
Medical  Covncil 

Another  type  of  case  In  v.hich  iitembers  are 
a.ssisted  arises  from  thtir  appearance  before 
the  Disciplinary  Committee  of  the  General 
Medical  Council.  Disciphaary  powers  were 
first  conferred  on  the  G.M  C.  by  the  Medical 
Act  1858.  which  established  the  G.M.C.  and 
the  Medical  Register  The  di.-ciplinary  juris- 
diction of  the  G.M.C.  is  novv  governed  by  the 
Medical  Act  1956  as  amended  by  the  Medi- 
c;.l  Act  1969  and  iliese  Acts  provide  that  If 
any  fully  or  provi-amnU-  re|;istered  prac- 
titioner 

( 1 1  has  been  com  Icied  u'  'iie  United  King- 
dom or  the  Republic  oi  Is 'ael  or  any  of  the 
Ciiaunel  Islands  or  the  i-'.e  ci  XI. ui  of  a  crim- 
inal offence,  or 

(2  I  is  Judged  by  the  D!-c!i)lint\ry  Commit- 
tee of  the  Council  to  l\a\e  been  guilty  of  seri- 
ous professional  n^.isconduct  the  Committee 
may  if  it  thinks  lit  direct  fnni  his  name  shall 
be  erased  from  the  Register,  or  that  his  I'cg- 
isi.ration  shall  Ije  suspended  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  12  months.  The  power  of  erasure 
npplies  also  to  temporarily  registered  practl- 
t  .oners.  Again,  cases  of  this  tort  are  often 
!e  erred   to  in    the   Unions   .\nnual  Reports. 


British  Mcduul  Journtil  1937,  1.  712;  1957, 
1.  771;  1957,  1.  828;  1957,  1,  889;  1957,  1  OM, 
niurder  of  two  of  his  patients.  He  was  ac- 
Cjiiitted.  The  costs,  that  the  Union  Incurred 
tu  defending  Dr  Bodl-iu  Adams  amounted  to 
S>4G.800. 


G.  Inquests 
Members  regularly  consult  the  Union  when 
they  are  asked  to  give  evidence  at  inquests 
concerning  deceased  patients  for  whom  they 
have  been  clinically  responsible.  It  is  often 
possible  by  suitable  Inquires  and  by  con- 
sulting expert  colleagues,  for  the  Union  to 
resolve  points  of  doubt  or  dispute.  Legal  rep- 
resentation is  provided  when  It  Is  thought 
that  a  member's  conduct  may  be  called  In 
question.  Four  such  cases  are  reported. 

m.  INCIDENCE  OF  MALPRACTICE  CL.MMS  IN  GRF.AT 
BRITAIN 

A.  Magnitude  of  the  problem 
A  following  graph  shows  the  percentage  of 
MDU  members  Involved  in  malpractice 
claims  over  the  period  of  1947  to  1971.  It  can 
be  seen  that  the  percentage  has  doubled  over 
the  last  25  years. 

Owing  to  the  effects  of  Inflation  that  has 
occurred  on  an  unprecedented  scale  since 
1965.  the  Medical  Defense  Union  has  had  to 
increase  its  annual  subscription  very  con- 
siderably. ■Wliereas  in  1969  members  were  re- 
quired to  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  only 
$16,  they  will  be  required  to  pay  an  annual 
subscription  of  $65  as  from  1,  1,  1973.  The 
amoimts  that  are  now  awarded  by  the  courts 
to  successful  plaintiffs  have  increased  very 
considerably  during  the  past  few  years.  Need- 
le,ss  to  say,  this  increase  Is  reflected  in  the 
claims  that  are  considered  to  be  indefensible 
and  are  therefore  settled  out  of  court. 
Whereas  in  1965  the  payments  made  by  the 
Union  on  behalf  of  its  members,  in  respect 
of  damages  and  legal  costs,  amotmted  to 
$236,600  the  corresponding  amount  In  re- 
spect of  1971  totalled  no  less  than  $832,000. 
The  Increase  in  these  payments  dtiring  the 
last  seven  years  is  vividly  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing graph. 

STATISTICS 

Statistics  for  the  25-year  period  1.1.1947  to 
rn. 12. 1971: 

Number  of  malpractice  claims  and  actions 
referred  to  and  dealt  with  by  the  Uniou'-s 
.solicitors.  2.809. 

Number  of  actions  contested  iu  court,  222. 

Number  of  actions  contested  and  won.  171. 

Number  of  actions  contested  and  lost,  51. 

Number  of  claims  and  actions  settled  whol- 
ly or  in  part  by  the  Union,  924. 

Number  of  claims  and  actions  either  abait- 
doned  by  the  plaintiffs  or  settled  out  of  court 
by  some  other  party  without  any  contribu- 
tion from  the  Uiiion,  1.448. 

Number  of  claims  and  actions  referred  to 
the  Union's  solicitors  during  period-  lu  ques- 
tion but  not  yet  disposed  of,  215. 

In  Great  Britain  medical  practice  is  dom- 
inated by  the  National  Health  Service.  This 
was  created  by  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  1946,  to  establish  "a  comprehensive 
health  service  designed  to  secure  the  im- 
provement in  the  physical  and  mental  health 
of  all  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  and 
the  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
Illness." 

Similar  statutes  cover  Scotland  and  North- 
ern Ireland.  Treatment  provided  under  the 
National  Health  Service  Is,  in  the  main,  free 
of  charge.  The  cost  Is  borne  out  ol  public 
funds  and  is  recouped  partly  by  National  In- 
surance contributions  and  partly  out  of  gen- 
eral taxation. 

The  National  Health  Service  is  divided  into 
three  main  group.s — Hospital  and  Specialist 
Services,  General  Medical  Services  and  Local 
Authority  Health  Services.  The  Hospital  and 
Specialist  Services  started  with  the  transfer 
to  the  Government  of  almost  all  hospitals 
and  medical  and  ancillary  stui:  v, orkii.g  In 
them. 
Annual    Total    Payments   of    Damages    and 

Legal  Costs  ou  Behalf  of  Members  By  the 

Medical  Defense  Union 
There  is  a  complex  admlntstrative  -structure 
controlling   the   hospitals   and    the   sertioe^ 
provided  at   them  and   all   medical   otficers 
working  in  hospitals  are  employees  ot   t:,e 


relevant  hospital  authority.  Coivsultant.s 
(Specialists)  are  sometimes  employed  whole 
time,  but  many  work  part-time  and  also  en- 
gage In  prlvat*  practice.  Most  other  hospital 
medical  officers  work  whole-time.  All  are  paid 
by  salary  and  there  is  a  system  known  a.; 
"Merit  Awards"  by  which  the  service  Is  made 
attractive  to  senior  consultants  by  the  pay- 
ment of  additionru  remuneration  over  and 
above  their  salary. 

The  hospital  authority  Is  vlcariotisly  re- 
sponsible lor  the  acts  and  omissions  of  all 
its  staff  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients (Cassidy  v.  Ministry  of  Health).'  Ac- 
cordingly all  hospital  medical  officers  are  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  their  contracts  to 
belong  to  a  medical  defence  organization.  In 
1954  the  three  medical  defence  organizations 
covering  Great  Britain  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Minister  of  Health  (now  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Social  Services)  which 
governs  the  manner  in  which  claims  by  pa- 
tients involving  both  hospital  authority 
and  hospital  medical  officers  are  dealt  with. 
the  agreed  arrangement,s  in  the  Department 
of  Health's  circular  H.M.  (54)  32  (Appendix 
Ii. 

The  General  Medical  Service  Is  the  service 
provided  by  the  family  doctor.  It  is  admin- 
istered by  bodies  known  as  Executive  Coun- 
cils for  whom  general  practitioners  provide 
services  for  patients  and  are  paid  largely  on 
a  capitation  basis  with  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  patients  who  may  be  included  In  their 
medical  lists.  General  practitioners  are  self- 
employed  persons  and  they  are  not  servants 
or  agents  of  the  Executive  Council  which  has 
no  vicarious  responsibility  for  their  acts  or 
oniLssions  In  relation  to  the  treatment  ol 
patients.  Except  to  a  limited  extent  general 
practitioners  do  not  work  in  National  Health 
Service  hospitals.  General  practitioners  arc 
not  required  to  belong  to  a  medical  defence 
organization,  but  almost  all  do  so. 

Local  Health  Authorities  are  re.sponsible  for 
such  matters  as  public  health,  the  care  ot 
the  elderly  outside  hospital,  child  health, 
family  plauning  and  many  others.  Tlie  Local 
Health  Authority  is  staffed  by  whole-time 
salaried  medical  officers  assL--ted  bj  a  large 
number  of  part-time  doctors,  often  married 
women.  The  Local  Health  Authority  is  gen- 
erally vicariously  responsible  for  the  acts  and 
omissions  of  its  medical  staff,  but  these  are 
not  required  to  belong  to  a  medical  defence 
organization.  Tlie  fact  that  there  are  rela- 
tively few  claims  by  patients  involving  doc- 
tors employed  by  Local  Health  Authoritie.s 
has  made  it  unnecessarj-  for  there  to  be  any 
agreement  with  the  medical  defence  organi- 
zations a-  in  the  ca.se  of  the  hospital  medical 
officers. 

II.  Factors  favoring  claims 
There   Is  no  real   malpractice  problem   m 
Great  Britain  at  present,  but  we  are  by  no 
means  stire  that  we  shall  not  haie  one  with- 
in the  next  decade. 

This  is  suggest'ed  by  the  great  mcrease  Ui 
pubUc  lirterest  iu  medical  matters  which  l- 
particularly  evidenced  by  the  news  media 
This  is  a  countrj'  in  which,  like  the  United 
States,  the  news  media  are  dominated  by 
tele'.ision  and,  unlike,  we  beliete.  the  United 
States,  by  large  circulation  national  iievvs- 
p.-ipers.  There  are  .-e'.ea  national  newspapei.. 
v.hich  hate  a  combined  di<ily  circulation  oi 
14'4  niUlion.  the  largest  being  the  Dsily 
Mirror,  with  a  circulation  of  near  4  _.  ni 
Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  ai^d  te!e- 
visit>n  and  radio  features  deal  constantly 
V. ith  the  ills  to  v.hich  mankind  is  heir,  and 
With  the  activities  ol  doc'ors  and  hospital — 
a  doctor  in  trouble  or  a  scandal  in  a  h.ospita! 
IS  automatically  headline  news.  In  a  typical 
week  the  seven  national  newspapers  we  have 
Mientioned  earned  a  tolal  of  1  <9  rents  com- 
prising l.G4,l  cc>lumn  iticUes  on  iiiaiferc  me<ii- 
cal 
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The  doctor  Is  no  loDttr  a  ir.an  cf  mvsterv 
wltn  his  black  bag  CanciTT  Is  no  longer  a:i 
ui.nien'.lonjble  subject,  and  the  correct  diag- 
nosis, however  dlffiv^ult.  anrj  the  r;^h!  pre- 
Ecription  or  s'-irgery  is  icoKed  far  as  of  right. 
a:id  there  Is.  we  believe,  a  slowlv  IncreaslDt 
tendency  for  the  deprivation  of  that  right  to 
be  regarded  jis  aa  automatic  entitlement  to 
compensation. 

Although  a:i  Increase  tn  litigation.  Involv- 
ing medical  malpractice  has  been  noted  m 
this  counir>.  tnis  has  not  been  en  the  scale 
which  IS  apparer.t  In  tJie  Uni'ed  States.  The 
Increase  that  has  occurred  Is  due  to  two 
principal  factors  The  first  is  the  impersonal 
element  In'.roduci-d  by  the  National  Health 
Service  In  1948  The  taking  over  of  hospitals 
under  the  National  Health  Service  Act  has 
brcughi  about  a  radical  charife  tn  the  atti- 
tude of  the  patient  to'.vards  hc»pftals  and 
their  staSs  AJtho.iph  In  tt;e  past  many  pa- 
t.ento  grumbled  If  they  were  not  treated  lu 
hospital  In  the  way  they  v.ould  have  wished, 
they  respected  their  local  hospit.als  and  the 
m-'dlcal  and  nursing  staff.  Some  of  this  re- 
spect has  no'.v  gone  and  with  It  an  Inherent 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  patients  to 
institute  proceedings  agaln-t  their  local  hos- 
pitals Tlie  altittide  nowaday.=i  i.'s  that  they 
are  suing  "the  State".  The  general  practi- 
tioner has  also,  in  some  measure,  lost  his 
status  as  the  family  friend  and  counsellor 
a:-d  his  relationship  with  his  patl?nts  ha.s 
become  particularly  in  urban  communities, 
more  Impersonal  This  is  especially  so  In  large 
cities  with  floating,  often  non-indlKenou.s. 
populations.  The  family  doctor's  relative  Im- 
munity from  malpractice  claims  has  there- 
fore diminished,  altliough  the  hospital  au- 
thority and  the  hospital  medical  officer  are 
'.till  the  more  common  targets. 

The  second  p.-lnclpal  fact -r  Brl-?s  from 
the  introduction  of  our  Leg.Tl  Aid  Scheme  in 
I'jdO  This  has  made  it  poi;<ib!e  for  many 
members  of  the  public,  who  would  not  have 
been  able  to  afford  to  do  so  to  Institute 
action  against,  doctors  and  or  hospital  au- 
thorities for  alleged  negligence  A  person  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  Instltutlm;  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  a  hospital  authority  in  re- 
spect of  Injuries  when  he  thinks,  as  so  many 
do.  that  he  is  suing  the  State  at  the  State's 
expense  Let-al  Aid  (unlike  medical  treat- 
ment) Is  not  available  to  all  and  U  not  al- 
wavs  free  Eligibility  depends  upon  Income 
and  the  privse-sslon  of  capita!.  There  Is  a 
complicated  system  of  calculating  eligibility 
but  broadly  a  married  man  with  two  chll- 
dre:i  cea-es  to  be  eligible  If  he  earns  more 
than  «300  per  month  and  Legal  Aid  is  nor 
available  to  thor*  with  $1  200  of  available 
capital.  TTiose  who  arc  within  the  Scheme 
b'jt  are  near  the  top  of  the  scale  must  pay 
a  part  of  the  lei^al  cost*  them.selve.s. 

When  Legal  Aid  is  not  available  the  hope- 
ful litigant  IS  not  iiecessaxily  forced  to  rely 
on  his  own  resource  Tlie  Trade  Unions  fre- 
quen'wly  give  financial  support  to  their  mem- 
bers lu  personal  injury  litigation  ai;d  this 
may  extend  to  litigation  invo;\ing  allega- 
tions ol  medical  malpractice. 

C  Factur^  discouraging  claim» 
Factors   which   we   believe   have  .stemmed 
t.'ie  tide  of  li'igatlon  in  Great  Britain  are: 
Our  System  in  Relation  to  Legal  Costs 
In  our  courts  costs  are  said     to  follow  the 
event'.    This    means    that    the    un.si;cces.srul 
party  is  usually  ordered  to  pav  the  legal  costs 
of  the  succesaful  party.  Tiie  co-st.s  of  defend- 
ing a  medical  uegliijence  action  will  generally 
rajige  between  S7.500  and  $25,000  viependent 
upon  the  complexities  ot   the  case,  and  the 
fear  of  havmg  to  meet  such  a  bill  Is  a  strong 
deterrent  to  the  iuigaiu  wili  a  speculative 
case. 

The  general  rule  we  have  men-ioned  is 
^v;bject  to  two  important  qualifications.  In 
the  hrst  place  the  costs  which  the  uiisuccei.s- 
lul  litigant  will  be  ordered  to  pay  are  what 
id  lu.own  as  'party  ind  party  cjbt^".  These 


src  ?-*-iied  by  a  court  offlclnl  on  the  bo'ls 
of  t'ne  minimum  costs  of  dciendtng  the  case 
and  they  usuuUy  amount  to  about  two- 
tnirds  of  the  actual  ctsts  of  the  successful 
defence  of  the  suit  The  second  qualification 
is  that  costs  are  seldom  awarded  against  the 
unsucces.sful  hrigant  who  is  in  receipt  of 
Legal  Aid.  He  can  be  ordered  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  costs  of  tlie  successful 
party  If  his  financl.il  position  appears  to 
ji-:sflfy  It  but  this  order  Is  seidom  made  and 
when  it  is  t!ie  contribution  is  generally  not 
In  excess  of  $250.  It  Is  possible  for  a  success- 
ful litigant  who  would  be  out  of  pocket  bo- 
c.iu5e  his  opponent  has  Legal  Aid  to  obtain 
pa>-ment  of  his  costs  out  of  public  funds. 
However,  this  only  applies  In  the  case  of 
serious  hardship  and  would  not  apply  to 
practitioners  assisted  by  the  medical  de- 
ience  organlzatlcns. 

The  Prohibition  Against  Undertaking  Lp£.^1 
Work  on  a  Contingency  Basis 
Wo  understAnd  that  lawyers  practivini?  in 
the  United  States  are  permitted  to  under- 
take litlgatlr.n  on  behalf  oi  a  client  on  the 
basis  that  fne  lawyer  will  receive  no,  or  only 
nominal,  remunerutiou  if  the  clients  action 
Is  unsuccessful  or  a  proportion  of  the  dam- 
age; recovered  if  it  is  successful.  Such  a  prac- 
t.se  is  expressly  forbidden  to  la-^yers  in  Great 
Britain  and  It  would  be  a  serious  disciplin- 
ary oflence  if  It  were  proved  that  any  lawyer 
in  Great  Britain  had  undertaken  a  ca.se  on 
this  ba^.ls.  Opinions  differ  In  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  to  whether  this  is  a  desirable  and 
necessary  inhibition. 

The  Absence  of  Jtirlcs  In  Civil  Actlon.s 
Except  in  actions  for  libel  and  slander,  clvl! 
a'r'.ior.s  In  England  and  Scotland  are  now 
tried  by  a  Jtidoje  alor.e  and  not  by  a  Jury. 
Trial  by  Jury  has  been  retained  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  this  has  enabled  us  to  ob.^erve 
the  marked  contrast  in  the  dllTiculty  of  de- 
fending medical  practitioners  in  cases  tried 
by  a  Jury.  In  a  recent  case  in  v.hlch  the 
M?dical  Defenc;  Union  was  Involved  a  wo- 
man alleged  she  had  been  sterili.:ed  without 
her  consent.  It  was  demonstrated  by  the 
clearest  evlden-e  that  the  pal.ent  had  con- 
sented to  the  oi>eration  and  the  Judge 
summ'>d  up  strongly  In  favour  of  the  gynae- 
cologist. However,  the  Jury,  doubtless  influ- 
enced by  relifrlous  coiivlctioiis.  di.''agreed  and 
a  retrial  of  the  action  had  to  be  ordered.  It 
was  so  unlikely  that  religious  feeline  could 
be  kept  out  of  the  cas?.  that  the  Medical 
Defenf-e  Union  felt  compelled  to  settle  the 
ca.se  before  the  retrial  took  place  Such  a  case 
would  prob.ibly  never  have  been  brought  to 
court  had  the  plaintiff  not  b:en  able  to  rely 
upon  the  prejudices  of  a  Jury. 

IT.e  Comparative  Absence  of  Private  Medical 
Practice 
Most  medical  and  surgical  treatment  In 
Great  Britain  Is  provided  under  the  National 
Health  Sirvice.  Private  practice  exists  and 
to  an  extent  is  helped  by  private  insurance 
schemes  but  In  general  it,  is  limited  to  the 
well-to-do  It  Is  not,  we  think,  cyulcisni  to 
believe  tiiat  the  patKni  who  has  paid  for 
his  treatment  is  more  ready  to  sue  if  he 
considers  that  the  treatment  was  less  tiiaii 
sati.<factory.  In  truth  we  believe  that,  al- 
though they  may  grumble  at  the  inevitable 
delays,  the  produclion-liiie  type  of  medicine 
and  the  absence  of  the  bedside  manner,  the 
people  of  this  country  on  the  whole  arc  proud 
of  the  National  H.alth  Service  and  grateful 
that,  It  has  removed  the  fear  that  illiie.sii  can 
l>e  a  crippling  financial  burden. 

n.e  E.xlitence  and  Attitude  of  the  Medical 
Defence  Organizations 
M'jbt  British  lawyers  experienced  i:i  litiga- 
tion are  aware  of  the  prottx'tlon  that  is  af- 
f<jrded  to  medical  and  dent.U  practitioners 
by  their  defence  orgai-lz-ations.  They  know 
that  uiJess  their  client  had  a  prima  facie 
case  tjie  doctor's  defem  e  organization  will 
resist  the  cK>lm  vigorously  Irreapeciive  of  the 


costs  which  'Win  be  Incurred  It  is  not  tho 
practice  of  the  defence  organi.'atlon.s  of  this 
country  to  dispose  of  a  claim  on  a  nuisance 
basis  Insurance  companies  which  Indemnify 
motorists  and  others  against  personal  Inlury 
claims  and  are  concerned  solely  with  jjroflti 
to  their  shareholders  will  gcner.illy  .settle  a 
doubtful  claim  If  It  Is  financially  expedlem 
to  do  .so  The  defen:?  organizations,  although 
und'~r  a  duty  to  protect  their  memkers' 
fund:;,  are  non-profit-making  oraanU'-itio'is 
and  are  very  much  concerned  to  defend  the 
reputation  of  their  members  from  attack 
upon  their  professional  .skill  and  competence 
and  are  also  concerned  to  discourage  other 
uiiju.stified  claims. 

It  is  appreciated  that  It  Is  c!is*re  =  ;Ing  to  a 
me.mbcr  to  be  crnfronted  wlfh  the  po-sr^ibil- 
iiy  of  a  legal  action  As  the  date  of  the  trial 
draw.;  near  he  begins  to  reali.se  the  rLiks  that 
are  Inherent  In  all  litigation.  However  un- 
Ju.st!fied  the  actien  may  be  the  member  may 
feel  tempted  to  ask  his  defence  organiza- 
tion to  meet  the  patient's  demand  for  com- 
pen.sation  rather  than  face  the  ordeal  of  a 
public  trial  Nevertheless  the  Union  firmly 
believes  that  the  settlement  of  an  Ill- 
founded  claim  Is  detrimental  not  only  to  tho 
profes.-iK-n  as  a  whole  but  also  to  the  Individ- 
ual member. 

Dr.  R  \V.  Cope,  consulting-  an.aesthetlst, 
.■^ald  that  ampoules  could  be  contaminated 
through  invisible  cracks.  He  did  not  think 
.Til  crdinirliv  comr>etent  anaesthetist  would 
appreciate  that  In  1947. 

Mr.  Justice  NcNair.  giving  Judgment,  said 
the  operations  on  Mr.  Rce  and  Mr.  Woolley 
were  comparatively  minor,  but  in  each  case 
the  result  was  disastrous:  both  unfortunate 
men  were  now  permanently  paralysed  from 
tlie  waist  downwards.  The  method  of  an:ies- 
ihesla  was  lu  1947  a  well-known  method,  and 
no  charge  of  negligence  had  been  made  In 
regard  to  the  adoption  of  that  method  in 
these  two  cases. 

The  licspltal's  obligation  was  to  provide 
a  competent  anacbtheti.st,  which  obligation 
it  had  undoubtedly  fulfilled.  In  his  lordship's 
view  a  specialist  anaesthetist  was  in  the 
.nime  class  as  a  visiting  surgeon,  and  the  hos- 
pital did  not  assume  responsibility  In  law  for 
his  acts  Although  Dr.  Graham  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  choice  of  anaesthetic  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  theatre  staff,  he  could  not  be 
regarded  as  being  responsible  for  any  of  their 
ca.sual  acts  of  negligence.  The  hospital  was 
responsible  for  any  acts  of  negligence  by  tho 
theatre  staff  on  the  basis  of  master  and 
servant. 

The  Judge  said  he  found  that  the  plain- 
tiffs' Injuries  were  in  fact  caused  by  contam- 
ination of  the  nupercalne  by  phenol.  The 
percentage  of  such  Injuries  following  such 
anaesthesias  seemed  to  be  about  1  In  10,000. 
An  explanation  that  In  these  rare  cases  the 
Injuries  were  due  to  some  personal  Idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  patient  was  difficult  to  accept  Ui 
these  particular  ca.ses  because  the  Injuries  to 
Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Woolley  resulted  from  the 
same  anaesthesia  Injected  by  the  same 
anaesthetist  on  the  same  day.  That  seemed  to 
point  conclusively  to  some  common  factor  in 
the  tv.o  ca-scs.  Phenol  was  present  in  the 
theatre,  because  the  glass  ampoules  contain- 
ing the  nupercalne  were  .stored  In  a  phenol 
solution  of  1  In  40,  after  a  temporary  Immer- 
sion In  a  solution  of  1  In  20.  Glass  ampoules 
could  crack,  and  If  they  did  there  might  be  a 
replacement  of  nupercalne  by  phenol,  al- 
though the  measure  of  replacement  might 
not  be  capable  of  being  noticed.  In  his  lord- 
sliip's  opinion,  therefore,  plienol  was  the 
most  likely  common  factor. 

It  was  now  clear  that  phenol  could  find  it-; 
way  into  the  ampoules  through  hivislble 
cracks,  but  In  1947  the  ordinary  general  run 
of  anaesthetist  would  not  appreciate  thar; 
risk.  Tlie  Judge  continued:  "I  accordingly 
find  that  by  the  standard  of  knowledge  of 
competent  anaesthetists  In  1947  Dr.  Graham 
wa.s  not  neyllgent  In  falling  to  appreciate  thi-s 
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risk."  He  also  found  th.M  tl>9  theatre  staff 
V  ere  not  negligent. 

His  lordship  added  that,  having  seen  Dr. 
Grpham  and  heard  him  gi;e  his  evidence  in  a 
forthright  manner,  he  found  it  extremely 
aitficult  to  belie\e  he  could  have  missed  two 
vLsibly  cracked  ampoules.  Plaintiffs'  claim 
ai.;ainsi  the  Ministry  and  Dr.  Graham  failed, 
:Uid  there  would  be  judmneut  for  both  de- 
icndanta. 

Defendants  did  not  a.sk  for  costs  against 
the  plaintiffs  and  no  order  v.as  made  as  to  ♦ 

CtuSts. 

The  legal  costs  that  the  Union  Incurred 
in  defending  Dr.  J.  Malcolm  Graham 
fuuC'unted  to  $20,020.  Both  the  plaintiffs  had 
been  awarded  a  legal  aid  certificate  and  the 
Unu.n  was  una'ole  to  recover  any  of  its  casts. 
What  Should  the  Patient  Be  Told? 

la  1954,  Lord  Justice  Denuing,  sitting  i\s 
pn  additional  Judge  of  th.e  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  in  suminii!'„  up  t-")  the  Jury  In  the 
action  of  Hatcher  v.  Black  and  Others,  re- 
stated the  principles  on  v.liich  a  doctor  may 
be  liable  In  an  action  for  iic^liLence  by  an 
aggrieved  patient. 

Tiie  facts  were  as  follows.  Mrs,  Celia  Hatch- 
er, a  young  married  v.-C'Uiaii  of  Belgian 
origin,  aged  30,  had  done  freelance  broad- 
casting work  from  time  to  time  which  re- 
quired the  full  use  of  Iser  \oice.  She  was  sent 
by  her  doctor  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
lor  examination.  There  she  wrs  seen  by  Dr. 
K.  Black,  who  diagnosed  n  toxic  goitre.  He 
di.scLissed  with  her  the  pcssible  alternatives 
of  a  partial  thyroidectomy  or  medical  treat- 
ment, and  advised  her  that  operative  treat- 
ment was  the  better  course.  Tlie  operation 
v.as  done  by  Mr.  E.  Tuck-, ell.  consulting  sur- 
geon to  the  hospital  and  dean  of  the  medical 
school.  When  Mrs.  Hatcher  a.sked  him  on  the 
night  before  whether  there  was  any  risk  to 
her  voice,  he  told  her  that  there  was  none. 

After  the  operation  -she  found  her  voice 
uas  not  .strong.  After  a  fortnight  as  an  In- 
patient she  was  sent  for  three  weeks  to  a 
coiualesceni  home,  and  v.  lien  .she  returned 
jl  was  found  on  examination  that  her  left 
vocal  cord  was  p1.ral5.sed,  Slie  tried  therapy 
with  the  hopsital  .speech  therapist.  Miss  Van 
Thai,  v.lio  considered  that  the  putient's  pros- 
pect of  recovering  a  tisefnl  voice  had  beCit 
quite  good,  but  that  she  did  not  persist. 
Mrs.  Hatcher  found  that  although  the  qual- 
ity of  her  voice  was  oul'  a  little  less  than 
before  the  operation,  in  u^e  it  became  weak 
Btfer  a  short  time,  and  made  her  throat 
painful  BO  that  .sl\e  -' as  f.u  lunger  able  to 
broadcast. 

Mrs.  Hatcher's  coniplaii.'  I'tJSinst  Dr.  Black 
was  that,  according  to  her.  he  had  negligently 
advised  her  that  operation  involved  no  risk 
to  her  voice,  and  that  had  she  known  there 
was  any  risk  she  would  lu-  c  cho.seu  medical 
treatment,  not  opevatii'i;.  Her  complaint 
against  Mr.  Tuckwell  wa-.  luu  he  had  per- 
formed the  operation  ueL;;!gei!tly.  and  had 
damaged  her  laryngeal  nene.  She  al.so  com- 
plained against  Mr.  Tuckwell  and  the  hos- 
pital governors  that  after  the  operation  there 
had  been  a  negllLeut  lailure  to  di.scover  vocal 
cord  paralysis. 

In  his  summing-up  Lord  Justice  Denning 
Siud  tliat  Mrs.  Hatcher's  ciuiisel  had  com- 
pared her  case  to  that  ol  aii  wcident  on  the 
road  or  in  a  factory,  'liiat  was  the  wTong 
approach,  because  on  the  rohd  and  in  the 
.'aftory  there  would  be  no  accidents  if  every- 
niie  used  proper  care.  In  liospilal,  where 
people  who  were  ill  came  lor  treatment,  there 
WHS  always  a  risk  no  matter  what  care  was 
Used.  It  would  be  wrong,  and  bad  law,  to  say 
that  simply  becattse  a  ml-shnp  occurred  the 
hcispital  and  the  doctors  were  liable,  and  It 
■'.ould  be  disastrous  for  th.e  community.  It 
would  mean  that  a  doctor  exumlning  a  pa- 
tient or  a  surgeon  operating  at  the  table 
instead  of  getting  on  with  his  work  would  be 
tor  e\er  looking  over  hi>  shotUder  to  see  if 
someone  was  coming  up  with  a  dagger.  An 
ftction  for  negligence  agaiiist  a  doctor  was 
'M:e  a  dagger  v.-hkii  couUl  -.•(•■and  his  reputa- 


tion as  severely  as  it  could  hi,s  body.  The 
Jury  must  not  find  a  doctor  negligent  simply 
because  one  of  the  risks  inherent  in  an 
operation  had  actually  taken  place,  or  be- 
cause in  a  matter  of  opinion  he  had  made  an 
error  of  judgment.  A  doctor  wns  only  negli- 
gent v,hen  he  had  fallen  short  of  th.e  .standard 
of  reasonable  medical  care,  when  he  deserved 
censure.  An  Illustration  was  the  first  ques- 
tion raised  in  the  action,  what  should  the 
doctor  te  1  the  patient. 

Mr.  Tuckwell  on  the  eve  01  the  operation 
had  told  Iilrs.  Hatcher  that  there  ■■as  no  risk 
to  her  voice,  although  he  knew  there  was 
some  slight  risk.  Tliis  he  had  done  for  her 
own  good  because  of  the  vital  importance  to 
her  that  in  her  condition  she  should  not 
worry.  He  had  told  a  lie  which  in  the  circum- 
stances was  justifiable.  It  was  a  matter  which 
in  law  was  left  to  the  conscience  of  the 
d  >ctor  himself.  The  law  did  not  condemn  him 
if  he  did  what  a  vnse  doctor  so  placed  would 
do.  None  of  the  doctors  called  as  witnesses 
had  suggested  that  Mr.  Tuckwell  was  wrong 
to  tell  her  what  he  had,  and  if  they  did  no: 
condemn  him  why  should  the  jury. 

Mr.  Ttickwell  was  also  charged  with  care- 
lessness in  the  operation,  and  it  was  said  that 
It  was  his  fault  that  the  nerve  was  damaged. 
But  all  the  doctors  called  as  witnesses  had 
said  that  damage  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  was  a  well-knowit  hazard  of  the  opera- 
viou  even  though  all  care  was  taken.  No 
doctor  called  had  suggested  that  Mr.  Tuck- 
well  in  the  course  of  the  operation  had  done 
anything  he  ought  not  to  have  done. 

As  to  the  complaint  about  the  post -opera- 
tive period,  it  was  not  suggested  that  the 
operation  injury  had  been  aggravated.  The 
jury  might  consider  whether  these  cotn- 
plaints  had  not  the  colour  of  ingratitude,  and 
whether  Mrs.  Hatcher's  true  nature  was  not 
better  shown  by  her  letter  in  which  .she 
wrote  that  she  had  nothing  but  kindness  a' 
St.  Bartholornew's  Hospital. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  in  favour  of 
all  the  defendants,  and  Judgment  v  as  dily 
entered  for  them  with  costs. 

Failure  to  Diagnose 

In  19oS  a  general  practitioner,  Dr  J.  S 
Rix.  was  visiting  a  general  practitioner  hos- 
pital, which  has  no  resident  staff,  when  a  call 
was  received  from  a  local  shop  indicating  that 
a  butcher  had  cut  himself  m  the  abdomen. 
Dr.  Rix,  thinking  that  the  patient  might  be 
in  grave  danger.  Immediately  went  to  the 
shop  where  he  found  the  patient  sitting  on  a 
box  smoking  a  cigarette  and  looking  some- 
what shaken.  He  was  told  that  the  accident 
had  occurred  whilst  the  patient  was  boning 
a  rump  of  beef  and  holding  tlie  kniie  point 
downwards  like  a  dagger  and  that  the  knife 
had  slipped  and  cut  his  abdomen.  He  in- 
spected the  would  which  was  1'4  inches  in 
length  and  2'j  Inches  to  the  left  of  and 
slightly  below  'the  umbilicus.  Dr.  Rix  took 
the  patient  to  hospital  to  make  a  more  thor- 
ough examination  and  during  the  course  of 
this  examination  he  used  a  probe.  He  found 
that,  although  the  deep  fascia  wa.s  cut,  there 
was  no  obvious  Injury  to  the  underlying 
muscle.  He  was  unable  to  find  any  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  peritoneum  had  been 
penetrated:  he  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
wound  was  superficial  and  told  the  patient 
so.  He  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  outside  chance  that  the  peritoneal 
cavity  might  have  been  penetrated.  The 
wound  was  sutured  and  the  patient  was  de- 
tained In  hospital  under  observation  lor  tv.-o 
hours. 

Before  tlie  patient  was  sent  luHwe  he  wa.s 
given  emphatic  instructions  by  Dr.  Rix  to 
call  in  his  own  doctor  that  e\eiiiMg  and  to 
tell  him  exactly  what  had  happened  and 
what  had  been  done.  The  purpo,~e  of  this  v.-a.-- 
to  guard  against  the  •'outside  chance"  of 
penetration.  Dr.  Rix  did  not  see  the  patient 
again  and  he  did  not  communicate  with  the 
patient's  own  general  practitioner.  The  pa- 
tient carried  out  these  instructiotLs  and 
when  he  was  seen  by  his  ov.n  tIC'Ctor.  Dr  S. 


Molir.  .1;.'-  evtmi:'-;,  he  canplaiued  of  nau;-ea 
t'lid  abdominal  pain  on  the  side  opposite  t-f* 
the  wound.  Dr.  Mohr  found  no  abnormality 
and  he  wa.s  told  by  the  patient  that  the 
•.vound  had  been  described  at  fne  hospital 
as  "si'perficial.  "  He  concluded  thft  th.e  pa- 
tient was  suffering  from  a  digestive  disorder 
and  he  prescribed  accordingly.  He  a-ited  the 
paiieiifo  wife  to  call  him  the  follo'viug 
morniiig  if  the  .ibdominal  pain  persisted,  but 
unforttina-eiy  she  got  the  impres-sion  th:<i 
there  was  no  need  to  call  him  unless  her 
husband's  condition  deteriorated.  The  doctor 
was  not  asked  to  visit  the  patient  again  until 
two  days  later,  w.hen  he  found  .signs  indica- 
tive of  an  acute  abdominal  condition.  Im- 
mediate :.rr:ingemei!t.s  were  then  made  lor 
the  patient's  admission  to  hospital.  A  lapa- 
roTomy  revealed  a  small  perforaticm  in  the 
jejunum  due  to  the  knile  wound.  This  wa- 
repaired  but  six  day.s  later  the  patient  died 
following  an  inhtilation  01  vou.it. 

The  patient's  .Udo.v  sued  Dr.  Rix  for  negli- 
gence. Among  the  allegations  that  were  madf 
It  was  stated  that  Dr.  Rix  failed  to  take  an 
•dequate  hisrory.  to  have  regard  to  an  al- 
leged "principle  "  that  all  wounds  of  the  a'u- 
domen  must  be  assumed  to  have  penetrated 
the  abdomen  until  the  contrary  Is  proved, 
to  admit  the  patient  to  hospital  and  to  wti'C 
or  telephone  to  the  patient's  own  doctor  giv- 
ing his  findings  and  conclusions  and  warn- 
ing him  of  the  '  out.-ide  chance"  of  penetra- 
tion. 

The  expert  medical  evidence  at  the  trial 
was  mainly  concerned  with  two  of  these 
poin-.s.  The  first  was  whether  the  "principle  " 
that  all  wounds  of  the  abdomen  must  be 
a.ssumed  to  have  penetrated  the  abdominal 
wall  until  the  contrary  is  proved  v.as  gen- 
erally accepted.  Tins  implied  the  nece.ssity 
lor  operatiori  because  it  was  agreed  that 
there  was  no  other  way  of  proving  uon- 
penetration.  The  second  point  was  whether 
the  practitioner  sh.ould  have  communicated 
wifn  the  patient's  o.vn  doctor.  On  the  nrt,t 
point  there  wa.s  a  wide  variation  of  c^luion. 
One  of  the  e\-pert  v  itnej.ses  maintained  that 
hospitaliv^ation  and  immediate  operation  wa.-. 
the  only  course.  .Another  .-slid  that  hospital 
was  the  only  place  where  adequate  observa- 
tion covild  be  kept  even  If  immediate  opera- 
tion was  not  essential.  Others  said  that  there 
wits  fiiough  ;ar:ation  of  circtunstiiice  t^. 
leave  a  field  ior  the  exercise  by  a  practitioner 
of  hi.s  clinical  judgment.  The  defendant.. 
ca.--e  ■was  that  there  are  wounds  wiiich  art- 
clei.rly  penetrating  which  should  be  dealt 
witii  by  "    '    ' . 

CONCLUSION 

We  believe  that  in  order  to  redi;ce  tli? 
number  01  malpractice  actions  against  mem- 
bers 01  the  medical  and  dental  professions  It 
is  essential  that  unmcritorious  claims  siiould 
be  stoutly  resisted,  even  though  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  settle.  We  are  opposed  X-o 
the  settlement  of  a  claim  merely  to  dispost- 
of  an  annoyai^ce.  We  feel  that  the  settle- 
ment of  an  lU-ioiuided  claim  harms  not  only 
the  Individual  practitioner  but  also  the  med- 
ical and  dental  pro!e.-*ions.  .Mter  such  a 
settlement  the  patient  may  claim  that  he 
has  been  vindicated  and  others  are  thus  en- 
couraged to  sue  their  doctors  ior  real  or 
imaginary  injury.  Ii  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  first  instance  is  considered  to  be  unsatis- 
factory and  if  the  defendant's  legal  advisers 
consider  that  an  appeal  would  be  justined  it 
is  essential  that  appropriate  action  be  taken 
to  upset  tlie  decision  irrespective  01  the  co-t 
oi  an  appeal.  A  practitioner  who  succes.slull> 
defends  an  ill-iounded  claim  comers  a  beiie- 
nt  on  his  profess-ional  colleagues  as  well  a.s 
on  himself. 

We  also  believe  that  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  teuclung  ol  legal  medicine 
both  to  undergniduates  and  to  postgrad- 
uates. It  is  only  by  constant  propaganda — b\ 
articles,  lecture^,  coiiferenceb  and  fllm»  on 
legal  medicine — vhat  niembers  of  the  med- 
ical and  dental  proiessions  will  be  made  fully 
aware  and  reminded  of  their  medico-legal 
responsiliilltie--.  Be:«.'re  embarking  upon  theit 
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jjToies-iov.al  careers  practitioners  aiuht  ap- 
preciate their  legal  cbligaUous  to  patleuts 
Aud  their  relationship  with  lawyers.  We  do 
not  believe  that  suiEcieut  liiotructioii  is 
given  to  priiciitloueri  cu  med.co-leg.il  mat- 
ters. We  are  of  the  opinion  that  much  more 
consideratija  should  be  given  tj  legal  medl- 
ciE-2  in  medical  and  dtntal  ed^ication  tiiun 
lo  ut  pre>ent  'ae  c..-,e. 


EXTENSION       OF       THE 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1055- 


VOTIXG 
-S.    1L'T9 


.^MtNDMENT    NO.    3  12 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
tl.e  Coninntiee  on  the  Judiciaiy.  > 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
d'.:v;ng  at  thi.s  time  a  verv  imponant 
p;e.-e  of  If  g:.-lat;on.  '.vhich  v^ill  be  occipy- 
;;;^'  :;■.►■  auentio:i  of  the  Congres.s  of  the 
United  Static  c. er  the  next  i^everal 
weeks.  The  nie^'.-ure  which  I  now  intro- 
duce vi!l  provide  for  rhe  e.xtension  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  a.s  it  wa.s  ex- 
tended by  Congress  in  1970.  The  nrea.vure 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  not  only  wo'ild  extend 
the  pre.se::t  provisions  of  the  196.5  Voting 
Rights  Act.  but  would  go  further  to  ex- 
pand the  i.-npact  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
on  otiier  groups  who  were  not  included 
under  the  definuion  of  those  citizens  be- 
ing discriminated  against  when  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  more 
cherished  right  of  citizenship  than  the 
right  to  vote.  \Ve  all  know  that,  so  there 
is  no  need  to  expound  on  it  at  great 
length. 

Many  Americans  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  to  protect  that  right  3.=: 
one  of  our  ba.sic.  malienab!?  rights,  and 
Congress,  through  a  series  of  act-s,  the 
masc  comprehensive  of  whicli  was  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  has  recognized 
our  respon-sibility  to  root  ou:  discrimi- 
nation against  citizens'  right.s  to  vote. 
The  1965  Votir.g  Rights  Act.  without  go- 
ing into  great  detail,  did,  indeed,  pro- 
vide the  righ.t  to  tote  for  over  a  mil- 
lion American  citizens  in  a  veiT  .small 
nuir.ber  of  State-  who.  prior  to  that  time, 
were  not  even  accorded  access  to  the 
co'onty  courthou.-e.  I  think  this  has  been 
one  of  the  most  salutars'  effoit-s  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  made  to  give  the  right 
to  vote  to  well  over  a  million  of  our  citi- 
zens. But  we  have  found  that,  wherea.s 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  and  its  exten- 
sion was  designed  primarily  to  root  out 
the  discrimination  directed  at  black  vot- 
ei-b.  there  are  large  numbei-s  of  Spanuh- 
speaking  American  citizens  who  are  be- 
ing di.scriminat-ed  again-st  today  in  the 
verv'  fashion  in  which  the  black  voters 
were  discriminated  against  throughout 
generations. 

So  the  thrust  of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  goes  to  extending  those  rights 
and  to  protecting  tho.'-e  rights  which  have 
been  given  to  black  voters,  but.  also,  to 
expanding  this  protection  to  Chicanos. 
and  other  non-Engh.--h-:-peaking  Amer- 
ican.-, many  of  whose  parents  and  fore- 
bears came  to  tliis  countiT  long  ago.  They 
are.  to  a  vei->-  great  extent,  native  Amer- 
icans who  have  Inhabited  that  part  of 
the  United  States  which,  indeed,  wa.s  a 
pan  of  the  United  States  a  long,  long 
t*ine  ago,  but  who  have  been  denied  tlieir 
full  votuig  rights  up  to  this  very  day. 


SECVRi.NG  th:;  right  to  vote  for   all 

AilEiaCAKS 

So.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  on 
which  I  have  had  the  privile.re  of  serving 
for  tlie  past  several  Congresses,  begins 
hearings  to  consider  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1905  for 
Ihc  second  time.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fundamental  to  the  workings  of  a  de- 
mocracy than  the  free  exercise  of  tlic 
franchise.  We  sit  here  i.u  this  chamber 
today  chosen  by  ballot  to  repre-cnt  the 
American  people.  We  hive  no  more  rcri- 
ou5  obligation  to  fulfill  than  to  do  every- 
thing \vc  can  to  make  certain  that  every 
American,  of  e\  ery  race,  of  eve  ry  na  tional 
origin,  of  every  region  iras  full  and  free 
acrc!;s  to  that  ballot.  No  democracy  can 
I'lng  remain  viable  if  lar^o  numb?rs  of 
its  citizens  do  not  participate  in  the  elec- 
tive process.  Historically,  the  United 
Slaves  has  not  done  parLiculaily  well  in 
this  regard.  The  percent  of  the  clectcrate 
who  go  to  tiie  i)oll.s  in  other  western 
clemocracie.-^  has  been  far  liighcr. 

The  .single  greatest  step  which  the 
Congress  has  taken  to  protect  the  right  of 
all  American  citizens  to  vote  wa.s  accom- 
plished with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  and  it,s  extension  in  1970.  I  per- 
sonally rate  tlie  work  which  I  did  on  these 
two  bills  as  finon^;  the  most;  import;int 
cf  my  responsibilities  in  my  years  in  the 
Semite.  As  as  result  of  tnis  legislation. 
w?  are  well  on  the  roe.d  toward  ending 
the  single  mon  pcrvrrjive  and  sy.-tcmptic 
example  of  voting  di-  evimination  against 
a  particular  group  m  our  society — blacks 
in  the  South.  Much  more  i-.-mains  to  be 
done  there,  and  unforlunatelv  any  ixlax- 
ir.g  of  the  strict  standards  of  tiie  act 
would  only  tempt  ."^ome  to  return  to  ear- 
lier days.  I  am  convinced,  howe^er,  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  us  to  move  furtiier  to 
protect  the  rif;ht,s  of  other  identifiable 
L'loup.s  in  fiur  society  a^ai!i<;t  whom  there 
1-  clear  evider.ce  of  discrimination  by 
State  and  local  ofTirials  m  equal  access  to 
tiie  polling  booth.  I  refer  to  our  SpanLsh- 
spcaking  citizeas.  Accordingly,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  amend  S. 
1279.  the  exten.-ion  legislation  introduced 
by  Senators  Hart  and  Scott  of  Penn- 
'■ylvania  to  add  two  additional  titles  to 
the  Votins  Ri'jhts  Act.  Tiiese  provisions 
Will  provide  the  full  protection  and  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
cau.se  of  enfranchi.-,in:_;  many  millions  of 
our  citizens. 

Joining  me  as  cospon.sors  of  tliis 
amendment  are  the  following  Senators: 
Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart.  Mr.  Philip  A.  H.urr. 
Mr.  Haskell,  and  Mr.  Hrcn  Scott. 

Before  deciding  to  introduce  this 
amendment,  I  re\;ewcd  the  statistical 
evidence  available  on  tlie  underpartiei- 
pation  of  Spani-sh-origin  citizens  in  the 
political  process,  as  well  as  the  hearings 
that  ha\e  been  conducted  in  the  past 
few  weeks  in  the  House  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Tliis  material  clearly  documents  the 
cxten:  of  the  discrimination  and  the 
n"ed  for  Fcderiil  standards. 

I  shall  a.<:k.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
testimony  of  tlie  Honorable  Edward  R. 
Roybal  of  California,  Vilma  S  Martinez, 
the  president  of  the  Mexican  American 
Legal  Dcfen.se  and  Educational  Fund,  and 
Mr.  Leoncl  Castillo,  the  controller  of  the 
city  of  IloasUjn.  Tex.,  before  llie  House 
Subcommittee   on   Ci. il   and   Cunstitu- 


tion.d  Rights  be  printed  at  the  cou.Iu- 
sion  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

I  fully  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  by 
extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act  into 
nonracial  areas,  we  will,  to  some  extent, 
be  charting  new  constitutional  ground. 
The  lotmdation  of  the  1965  act  in  the 
15ih  amendment  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  I.  of  course,  have  no  de- 
sire to  .jeopardize  either  rolitically  or 
le  'ally  the  rciewal  of  the  provisions  of 
the  19C5  act.  The  constitutional  ques- 
tions that  may  be  raised  about  the  new 
titles  to  the  act  which  I  propose  are 
clearly  severable,  as  a  matter  of  law 
from  the  renewal  provisions.  The  pohti- 
c  1  forces  in  the  Congress  who  wish  to 
terminate  or  undermine  the  act's  rcnev.  al 
are  likewise  no  significant  threat.  Ihere- 
foie,  I  made  a  decision  that  it  was  time 
to  move  forw  arJ.  I  hope  and  expect  that 
the  vast  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
both  the  House  and  tlic  Senate  will 
agree.  The  plan  I  propose,  and  I  should 
take  note  of  its  companion  bill  introduced 
in  the  Hou  c  as  H.R.  5352,  would  operate 
as  follows: 

Title  II  pro'. ides  for  the  e:<;:ans;on  of 
the  coverage  of  the  Voting  Right.s  Act 
to  .iuri.sdictions  which  ha\e  denied  or 
abridged  the  right  to  vote  of  persons  of 
Spanish  origin.  Tire  proposed  amend- 
mf^nts  contained  in  this  title  provide  a 
triggering  mechanism  which  would  bring 
juri-dictions  within  the  coverage  of  this 
act  if;  first,  there  are  large  concentra- 
tions of  persons  of  Spanish  origin;  sec- 
ond, certain  election  and  regii>tration 
materials  were  printed  only  in  Enghsh  in 
1972;  and  third,  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  persons  of  voting  age  voted  in  the 
presidential  election  of  November  1972. 

The  amendments  which  are  made  by 
this  title  conform,  in  large  part,  to  the 
fonmt  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
closely  parallel  the  provisions  of  the 
original  act  and  the  1970  amendment  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  Tliey  are,  there- 
fore, consistent  w  ith  the  operation  of  the 
act  since  1965. 

However,  the  proposed  amendments 
are  different  in  two  respects:  first,  tlie 
bill  would  add  a  new  subsection  <f>  to 
section  4  of  the  act  to  extend  the  protec- 
tion of  the  act  to  persons  of  Spanish 
origin  based  on  their  right  to  vote  imder 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  This  new  provision  states 
that: 

No  cltUeii  of  Spanl:  h  orlfe'ln  shall  be  denied 
the  ri(,'ht  under  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
ameadment.s  to  vote  In  any  Federal.  State,  or 
loc;.!  election  becau.se  of  hl.s  Inability  to  read, 
v.rite,  understand,  or  interpret  any  mailer  ui 
Ihe  Entjiiili  language. 

Specifically,  this  provision  would: 
I  irst,  prohibit  the  States  or  political 
su!>divi.sions  from  conditioning  the  right 
of  .-ujh  citizens  to  vote  on  their  ability  to 
re.id.  write,  understand,  or  interpret  any 
matter  in  the  English  langu.ige; 

Second,  modify  the  definition  of  term 
■  tCit  or  device"  to  also  mean  any  prac- 
tice or  requirement  by  which  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  provided  all  election 
and  regLstration  material  in  the  EnglLsIi 
language  only  witliout  providing  printed 
translations  in  the  Sp.mish  language  for 
the  presidential  election  of  1972  and 
w  here  more  than  5  percent  of  the  Voting 
age  population  residing  in  that  State  or 
political  subdlvLsion  were  of  Spani-sli  ori- 
gin; and 
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Third,  provide  that  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  determined  to  have  main- 
ti'.incd  such  a  test  or  device  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  sections  4  (ai 
and  'b>  of  the  act. 

I  ha^■e  included  with  this  statement 
a  list  of  those  jurisdictions  which  would 
be  covered  by  these  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

Second,  the^e  amendment.^  would  be 
enacted  under  the  authority  of  the  14th 
amendment  as  well  as  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  further  strengthen  the  consti- 
tutional basis  for  the  act.  In  this  regard, 
the  bill  amends  certain  operative  pro- 
visions of  tlie  Voting  Rights  Act  to  in- 
sure the  applicability  of  those  provisions 
to  jurisdictions  newly  covered  under  the 
proposed  amendments. 

The  title  would  also  broaden  the  At- 
torney General's  discretionary  authority 
under  section  3  of  the  act.  Presently,  sec- 
tion 3  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  a  proceeding  in  the  courts  un- 
der any  statute  to  enforce  the  guarantees 
of  the  15th  amendment  in  those  juris- 
dictions not  automatically  covered  by  the 
trigger  mechanism  of  the  act.  If  it  is 
found  that  violations  have  occurred 
which  justify  equitable  relief,  the  court 
is  authorized  to  apply  certain  remedies 
provided  for  in  the  act.  The  addition  of 
the  14th  amendment  in  this  section  would 
allow  the  Attorney  General,  when  in  his 
judgment  substantial  evidence  exists  that 
any  State  or  pohtical  subdivision  is  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  of  any  citizen 
to  vote,  to  bring  suit  and  seek  to  have 
certain  provisions  of  the  act  apply  in 
such  State  or  political  subdivision.  In  this 
sense,  section  3  of  the  act  would  be  na- 
tionwide in  scope  and  appropriately  more 
universal  in  its  coverage  to  insure  that 
tiie  Attorney  General  could  take  such 
steps  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  prevent 
the  denial  or  abridgement  of  the  right 
to  vote  of  any  citizen  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  title  II  of  the  proposed  bill  con- 
tains a  specific  separability  clause  with 
respect  to  the  amendments  made  by  this 
bill  to  the  act.  This  separability  clause 
is  of  particular  importance  in  this  bill 
because  it  should  be  the  demonstrable 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  not  be  im- 
paired by  a  challenge  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  would  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
act.  Similarly  it  should  be  demonstrable 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
valid  portions  of  the  amendment  expand- 
ing coverage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
are  separable  from  any  portions  which 
might  be  h2ld  unconstitutional. 

The  fundamental  determination  in 
weighing  the  separability  of  valid  and 
invalid  sections  of  an  act  rests  on  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  The  inclusion  of 
a  separability  clause  in  an  act  creates  a 
presumption  of  separability  to  which  the 
courts  will  give  great  weight.  Therefore, 
this  bill  specifically  states  congressional 
intent  that  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  as  amended,  are  separable 
from  title  II  of  this  bill. 

Title  III  of  the  proposed  bill  is  a  varia- 
tion of  a  recent  Justice  Department  pro- 
posal. It  would  amend  title  II  of  tlxe 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  ban  the 
Use  of  Engii.sh  only  election  and  registra- 


tion materials  and  as.sistance  until  1985 
in  those  States  and  political  subdivisions 
not  covered  by  the  special  provisions  of 
the  act,  but  which  have  a  substantial 
concentration  of  persons  whose  mother 
tongue  is  other  than  English  and  where 
the  illiteracy  rate  of  such  persons  in 
English  is  below  the  nationwide  literacy 
rate  in  English  for  all  persons  of  voting 
age.  There  is  evidence  tlrat  although 
other  language  groups  do  not  suffer  from 
the  same  pervasive  voting  discrimination 
which  has  been  demonstrated  for  per- 
sons of  Spanish  origin,  they  do  register 
and  vote  in  fewer  numbers  than  their 
English-speaking  neighbors. 

Therefore,  this  provision  vculd  pio- 
vide  some  assistance  to  these  groups. 
with  a  minimum  of  Federal  intrusion 
into  State  affairs  and  without  setting 
into  operation  all  of  the  stringent  re- 
quirements of  other  sections  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Such  a  provision  is  a 
constitutional  exercise  of  Congress  14th 
and  15th  amendment  powers.  Although 
data  on  the  jm-isdictions  which  would  be 
covered  by  this  provision  is  not  presently 
readily  available,  a  review  of  recently 
provided  1970  census  data  on  mother 
tongue  complications  clearly  indicates 
that  this  factor,  when  combined  with 
Uteracy  level  statistics  being  compiled  by 
the  Census  Bureau,  will  focus  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  on  only  those  juris- 
dictions where  a  demonstrable  need  for 
such  protection  has  been  established. 
This  title  also  contains  a  bail-out  provi- 
sion and  provides  that  determination 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  tmder  its 
provisions  are  reviewable  in  the  courts. 

The  list  of  jurisdictions  is  as  follows: 

JURISDICTIONS  IN  WHICH  MORE  THAT*  5  PERCEM  uF  THE 
POPULMION  ARE  PERSONS  OF  SPANISH  ORIiilN  AND 
WHICH  HAD  LESS  THAtt  50  PERi'lNT  VeTtR  Psi^TICf.',. 
HON  IN  1972 


printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in- 
cluding a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  amendment.  I  also  ask  that  a  feature 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  30.  1975  entitled  "Mexican-Amer- 
icans Charge  Subtle  Voting  Discrimina- 
tion" be  printed  In  the  Record,  together 
with  a  recent  cciirorial  on  the  same 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  t3  be  printed  in  the 
RECO'tD.  as  follows: 

.\M:.N-DMr.!-.-T   No.   312 

On  page  1,  strike  line  3  and  insert  tlie 
f.jilo-.ving: 

•TITLE  I 

4(a) 


Voter 

It.moul 

1972 

(.etcent) 

Snanlsh 

origin 

1970 

(VAP) 

Arirms: 

Apache' 

Cochise'- 

Coconino' 

Maricopa 

Mohave' 

Navajo' _ 

Pima' - 

Pinal' -.- 

Santa  Cruz' 

Yuma'.. ... 

Cdlitornia; 

Kings 

Merced - 

Monterey' 

Solano 

Tulare 

Yuba' 

Colorado:  El  Paso..- 

Fluiida: 

Collier 

Dade 

Hardee 

Hendry - 

Hillsborough _ 

Monroe 

Ne«  Mexico: 

Cuiry 

McKinley -.- 

Otero - 

New  York: 

Bronx'..- -- 

Kmgs' 

New  York'... 

Texas,  statewide:  254  counties. 


36  7 
41.6 
49.3 
49.5 
47.2 
41.5 
48.5 
37.8 
43.7 
37.0 

43.7 
47.4 
48.2 
«9.l 
48.4 
43.3 
44.9 

47.5 
45.0 
39.7 
•".3. 3 

4?.(; 

46  0 

41.9 
42.  S 
42.7 

4J.7 
43.3 

46.2 
46.9 


6.9 
2J.6 
12.4 
11.0 

5.4 
10.1 
18.4 
30.2 
t5.4 
19.5 

20.2 

19.4 

15.2 

g.8 

IS.  3 

6  0 

7.2 

6  2 
9.3 
7.9 
5.1 
9.6 
12.5 

U.3 

20.2 
20.7 

16.9 

6.7 

6,6 

13.9 


'Jurisdictions  already  covered  by  the  Vi;i;.is  Rights  Act 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 


Se(  .     101.    Section    4(a)     of    tlic    Voti!i! 

R.iiliti  .A.ct  o:'  ly65  is". 

ttrlke  line  6  arid  in.sert  the  following: 
•Sfc.    102.   Section   201  (a;    of    the    Voting 

Rithts  Act  ot". 

.^•,  tl'.e  Oitd  of   tlie  bill  add  tlie  foUowuig 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  2i;1.  Secilon  4ia)  of  ti.e  Vouu;^  Rights 
A'  t  of  li'^'io  \f  an-.ended  by  — 

(1)  addinq  after  'determinatiorLS  have 
been  made  ni.cier  .  tl.e  firtt  two  sentences 
^  '" : 

(2 1  addii.-:  a',  'he  end  f<f  the  ftrs-t  para- 
crapii  thereof  the  foUowii.c:  "No  citizen  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any  Federal. 
Si;;te.  or  local  election  becan-e  of  h;.-^  failu'-e 
to  comply  wit.i  any  test  or  device  in  any 
St.^te  with  respect  to  v.hich  tiie  cietcrmina- 
tiorj-  have  been  m.-ide  under  the  th.rd  .seti- 
tenie  of  subsection  ibi  of  this  !.<c!ica  or  In 
anv  political  subdivision  with  respei  t  '.o 
vh'.ch  snch  deternn:'.atior»:;  have  been  ui;<de 
a>  a  separate  unit,  ur.les^  the  United  Sta'.ec 
Di~!:ict  Cottr;  for  the  District  of  Columtiia  in 
an  action  for  a  declaratory  jxidgnieut  bro'asl.' 
by  such  State  or  .subdivibion  against  i!ie 
United  Siates  l^a-s  determined  that  r.o  sucii 
test  or  device  has  been  trsed  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action  for 
the  purpose  or  v.:ih  tiie  effect  of  denying 
or  abridgiiit;  the  rigiit  to  vote  on  iiCCOUiiT 
of  race  or  color,  or  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  ^et  forth  in  j>ectio:".  4(f  I  1 1 )  ;  Pro- 
iidtd.  That  r.o  such  decliiratory  judgment 
shall  Isiue  with  respect  to  any  plaintiil  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  entry  c-f  a 
final  judgment  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  the  denial  of  a  decl.iratory 
judgment  under  this  section,  whether  en- 
tered prior  to  or  alter  the  enacinier.l  of  this 
paragraph,  determining  that  denials  c>r 
abridgments  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
cf  race  or  color,  or  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  &et  forth  In  section  4ifMli. 
through  the  u^e  of  tests  or  devices  have 
occtirred  anywhere  m  the  territory  of  such 
plaintiff.": 

(3)  striking  out  ■  the  action"  in  the  third 
paragraph  thereof,  and  by  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "an  action  tinder  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  4ia)  ";  and 

(4)  adding  following  the  third  paragraph 
thereof  the  loUowaig  paraijraph:  "If  the  -At- 
torney General  determines  that  he  has  no 
reason  to  belle\e  that  any  such  test  or  device 
has  been  u-ed  durinc  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing the  lihng  of  an  action  under  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  4ia)  for  the  pur'iose 
or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or  obrldgittg 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  r.ice  or  culoi . 
or  in  coniravcntion  of  the  gviarantees  set 
forth  in  section  4if  i  (1),  he  shall  consent  t  j 
the  entry  of  such  Jud^'ment.". 

Sec  .  202.  Section  4ib)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  Us  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  first  paragraph  thereof  the  following: 
•'On  or  after  August  6.  1975.  in  addition  to 
any  State  or  political  sabdi\  .sion  of  a  Stitte 
determined  to  be  subject  to  subsection  lai 
pursuant  to  the  previous  t\\o  sentences,  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  In 
any  State  or  any  political  stbdivlslons  of  u 
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Sra-e  which  il)  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines maintained  on  November  1.  1972.  any 
Test  or  device,  and  with  respect  to  which  (11 » 
•he  Director  of  the  Census  detennliies  that 
'e.-s  than  50  per  centum  of  the  persons  of 
^otlng  age  were  ret:istered  on  November  1. 
\9'2.  or  that  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such 
■f -sons  voted  in  the  presidential  election 
•  >!  November  1972." 

.5fc.  203.  Section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights 
■Vet  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

ifM  1 1  No  citizen  of  Spanish  orlyin  shall 
he  denied  the  right  under  the  fourteenth  and 
nfteenth  amendments  to  vote  in  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  election  becavise  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  read,  write,  understand,  or  interpret 
any  matter  in  the  English  language  or  be- 
cati?>e  of  any  other  qualificRtlon  or  prereq- 
uisite of  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure,  with  respect  to  voting  which  has 
the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  of  all  such  per.sons.  Tlie 
Congress  hereby  declares  that,  to  secure  the 
ritiits  of  citizens  of  Spanish  origin  to  vote 
ni  Federal.  State,  and  local  elections  it  Is 
i\e'  essarv  to  prohibit  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  from  conditioning  the  right  to 
\ote  of  such  citizens  on  ablli'y  to  read,  write. 
i;.nderstand.  or  Interpret  any  matter  m  the 
tnglish  language. 

■■(2»  To  as.sure  that  the  right  of  such  citi- 
i-ens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  Is  not  de- 
iiied  or  abridged,  no  citizens  of  Spanish  origin 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  election  because  of  his 
lailure  to  comply  with  any  test  or  device,  aa 
defined  in  paragrrph  i3)  of  this  sxibsectlon. 
m  any  State  with  respect  to  which  determi- 
nations have  been  made  under  svibsectiou 
ibi  or  in  any  political  subdivision  with  re- 
<-pect  to  which  such  delernuuations  have 
been  made  as  a  separate  unit. 

■'i3)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
■test  or  device"  shall  also  mean,  in  addition 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4ic».  any  prac- 
tice or  requirement  by  which  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  provided  any  ballots, 
voting  or  registration  notices,  registration 
iorms,  or  voting  or  registration  instructions 
to  voters  only  in  the  English  langruage  with- 
out providing  printed  translations  of  stich 
ballots,  voting  or  regis'ratlon  notices,  regis- 
tration forms,  or  voting  or  registration  in- 
structions in  the  Spanish  language  with  re- 
spect uj  the  prestdenMal  election  occurring 
in  November  1972  or  any  election  occurring 
a'ter  such  presidential  election  where  the 
Di.-ector  of  the  Cen  us  determine.*  that  more 
th^n  five  per  centum  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  residing  in  such  State  or  poll' leal  stib- 
(■ivision  are  of  Spanish  origin  ". 

Sic  204  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights 
\'-.  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  after 
No'.ember  1.  1968."  the  following:  or  when- 
<;\er  a  State  or  political  subdivision  with 
respect  to  which  the  prohibitions  .set  forth 
iP.  section  4ia)  based  upon  determinations 
tn.ide  under  the  third  sentence  of  section 
4  bi  are  in  effect  shall  enact  or  seek  to  ad- 
minister any  voting  qualification  or  prereq- 
uisite to  voung.  or  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  with  respect  to  \otlng  different 
iT'tm  That  ill  forte  or  effect  on  November  1, 
1972,". 

Sec.  205.  .Se?tioii  3  and  6  of  tlis  Voing 
Rights  Act  of  1965  are  eajh  amended  by 
sinking  out  "fifteenth  amendment"  each 
'i:ne  It  9ippears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•;>ur'teiith  and  fifteenth  amtndments" 

«EJ-  206  Sections  2.  3,  the  second  para- 
Lriph  of  section  4(ai,  4(dt,  5.  6.  and  13  of 
he  Voting  Rights  Act  ot  1965  are  each 
aineiided  by  adding  Immediately  after  "on 
atcoun'  of  race  or  color"  each  time  it  appears 
'ne  following:  ".  or  in  contravention  of  the 
::  larantees  set  forth  in  section  4if)(l)". 

btc.  207.  If  any  amendments  made  by  this 
A.:  or  the  applica  ion  of  any  provision  there- 


of to  any  person  or  circumstance  i.-,  jiuiiciiillv 
determined  to  be  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  as  amended 
or  the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circums.ances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  su^h  determination. 

TITLE  III 

Sec  301  Tlie  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  oi  Title  II  the 
lollowing  new  section: 

"Sec.  206.  la)  Prior  to  August  6.  1985. 
no  State  or  political  subdivision  shall  pro- 
vide ballots,  voting  or  registration  notices, 
registration  forms,  voting  or  registration  in- 
structions, or  voting  or  registration  assist- 
ance to  voters  in  English  only,  if  more  than 
5  per  centum  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
ot  such  State  or  political  subdivision  are  of 
any  single  mother  tongue  other  than  Eng- 
lish, as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  biised  en  the  1970  decennlil  census: 
Proi  idecl.  That  the  Illiteracy  rate  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  of  the  members  of  the  group 
of  persons  protected  bv  this  .section  residing 
m  such  State  or  political  subdivision  is  equal 
to  or  more  than  the  natiotuvide  iliiteracy 
rate  in  the  Englisii  language.  For  purjwses 
of  this  subsection,  illiteracy  is  dt-flned  as 
failure  to  complete  5  grades  of  schooling. 
The  de-ermination  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review  in  any  court,  and  shall  be 
effective  upon  publication  m  the  Federal 
Register. 

"  (b)  Any  State  or  political  subdivision  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  sub.sectlon  (a)  of  this 
section,  shall  provide  to  voters  WTlften  bal- 
lots (or  sample  ballots),  registration  forms, 
voting  or  registration  notices,  voting  or  regls- 
irhtion  instructions,  and  voting  or  rcclstra- 
lion  assistance  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
applicable  grotip  of  persons,  as  defined  in 
subsection  la)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Up>on  publication  in  the  Federal  Rogls- 
I'-r  nf  such  I:.st  of  all  St;ites  and  political  sub- 
divisions determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Census  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  At- 
torney General  shall  itotlfy  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  that  il  may  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  Attor- 
ney General  shall  liilorm  the  chief  legal  offi- 
cer of  such  State  or  political  subdivision  that 
in  order  to  establish  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
thl.s  section,  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion must  provide  the  Attorney  General 
within  60  d.ivs  of  receipt  of  the  Attorney 
G?nerars  notice  sutficijnt  evidence  to  estab- 
lish that  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
did  provide  to  voters  ballots,  voting  or  regis- 
tration notices,  registration  forms,  voting  or 
registrati.on  instructions,  and  voting  and  reg- 
istration assistance  in  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  applicable  group  of  persons,  as  defined  In 
subsection  (ai  of  this  section  Within  .'lO  dav.s 
of  receipt  of  such  evidence,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  determine  whether  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  has  submitted  .suffi- 
cient evidence  to  establish  that  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  has  satisfied  the  re- 
qulreme:it5  of  subsection  (b)  ot  this  .section. 
If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  has  not  estab- 
lished that  it  has  satisfied  the  requlrement.s 
of  subt-ectiou  ih)  of  this  sectU'ii.  he  shall 
certify  thai  such  Juiisdlctlon  is  subject  lu 
the  provisions  of  nubsection  (b). 

"Any  determination  of  the  Attorne',  Geii- 
ernl  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ot  the 
p.'er;-<iing  paragraph  shall  be  eifectlve  u|X)n 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall 
be  reviewable  In  t!ie  United  States  District 
Courl  for  the  District  of  Columbia  \n  action 
pursuant  to  this  provision  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  by  a  court  of  three  Judgen  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  .section  2284 
of  Title  28  and  any  appeal  shall  b.-  to  the 
Supreme  Court." 

Sec.  302.  Section  20:S  of  the  Vot:.:/  Rights 
Act,  of  rJ6j  in  amended  by  adding  after  "lu 


violation  of  section  202."  the  following:  "or 
ici   undertakes  to  deny  the  rights  protetteu 


by  .section  206. 


Skction-by-Seciiom  An.\lysis  or  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1975 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  and  expand  its  coverage,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

TUIE    I 

Sec.  101.  Extends  the  temporary  pio- 
V ;  lon.s  of  tlie  Act  for  an  additional  ten  years. 

Section  102  Amends  section  201  of  the  Act 
to  provide  for  a  i'erin:itieTit  b.Tn  on  literacy 
tests. 

TITLE    II 

Sec.  201.  Amends  section  4(a)  of  the 
Act  to  provide  for  the  stispenslon  of  tests  and 
devices  in  those  Jurisdictions  which  are 
brouitht  within  coverage  of  the  Act  by  opera- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  section  4(b)  and 
a  new  subsection  4if).  The  "bail-out"  pro- 
vision IS  identical  to  that  provided  for  newly 
covered  Jurisdictions  in  the  original  provi- 
sions of  the  1965  Act. 

Sec.  202.  Modifies  section  4(b)  of  the 
.'Vet  by  adding  a  1972  trigger  to  the  Act.  This 
provision  would  apply  to  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  which  would  be  covered  by 
t!ie  .-^ct  pursuant  to  the  provlslor.s  of  amend- 
ments to  .section  4(a)  and  a  new  subsection 
4'f)  relating  to  persons  of  Spanish  origin. 
The  language  u.sed  is  identical  (except  for  the 
date  and  one  technical  reference)  to  thai 
used  in  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Act  for 
extensi(jn  of  coverage. 

Sec.  203.  Amend.9  section  4  of  the  Act 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  ifi  which  ex- 
iciidjs  the  protections  of  the  Act  to  persons 
of  Spanish  origin  based  on  their  right  to  vote 
under  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  Specifically,  this 
se:-t|on: 

(a)  prohibits  the  Stales  or  political  sub- 
divisions from  conditioning  the  right  of  such 
citizens  to  vote  on  their  ability  to  read. 
.^nte.  understand,  or  Interpret  any  matter 
in  •lie  English  language; 

{h)  modifies  the  deflntion  of  term  "test 
or  device"  to  also  mean  any  practice  or  re- 
quirement by  which  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division provided  all  election  and  registra- 
tion material  in  the  English  language  only 
wl'hout  providing  printed  translations  in 
tlie  Spanish  language  for  the  presidential 
election  of  1972  and  where  more  than  five 
percent  ot  the  voting  age  population  resid- 
ii'l;  hi  that  State  or  political  subdivision 
were  of  .Spanish  origin;  and 

(c»  provides  that  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  determined  to  have  mAlntalned 
such  a  test  or  device  would  be  subjected  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4(a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Act. 

Section  204.  Amends  section  5  of  the  Act 
to  freeze  the  electoral  laws  and  procedures 
of  the  newly  covered  Jurisdictions  as  they 
were  on  November  1,  1972  and  applies  the 
pre-clearance  provisions  ot  section  5  of  the 
Act  to  such  Juri.sdlctlons. 

Section  205.  Amends  sections  6  and  I'i  o!' 
the  Act  bv  adding  the  fotirteenth  ameiid- 
ni'iii  as  a  basis  for  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

Section  206.  Ame'ids  sections  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
and  13  of  the  Act  by  adding  "or  in  conua- 
veniion  of  the  guarantees  .set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 4(f)  (1)'  utter  "race  or  color"  to  insure 
that  the  operative  provisions  of  those  sec- 
tions Will  apply  to  any  State  or  political  svio- 
division  covered  under  tlie  Act  pursuant  lo 
i  lie>e  Hinendments. 

Section  207.  Specllliallv  pro-,  ides  lor  the 
separability  of  the  provisions  <»;  amendmenl.s 
made  by  this  title  to  the  Act  from  existing 
provlsion.s  of  the  Voting  Rlght.^  Act  of  1965. 

TIIIE    III 

Section  301.  Amends  the  Act  by  adding  a 
new  section  206  which  would  ban  the  u.se  of 
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Fngllsh  only  election  and  registration  mate- 
riafs  In  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
v.hcre  more  than  five  percent  of  the  voting 
iige  population  were  members  of  any  single 
group  whose  mother  tongue  Is  other  than 
Enyll'h  and  where  such  group  has  an  lUlt- 
fr.iVy  rate  in  the  English  language  which  Is 
equal  to  or  more  than  the  nationwide  Illit- 
eracy rate  In  the  English  language  for  all 
per.soiis  of  voting  age.  Any  such  State  or 
pclitical  subdivision  would  be  required  to 
provide  such  election  and  registration  mate- 
rials In  the  language  of  such  persona.  A  de- 
termination by  the  Attorney  General  under 
this  section  would  be  reviewable  In  the 
courts. 

Section  302.  Amends  section  203  of  the 
Act  to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  enforce 
section  206. 

[From  the  Washhigton  Fost,  Mi;r.  30,  10751 

Mi  .\k*.n-American3   Charge   Suiitle   Voting 

Discrimination 

(By  Tom  Curtis) 

Uv.\i-DE,  Tex. — Twenty-five  years  ago  GU- 
berto  Torres  was  a  shoeshlne  boy  standing 
outside  a  cafe  In  this  South  Texas  town  solic- 
iting business  from  a  passing  Anglo — a  non 
Mexican-American  white. 

"I  said.  'Mister,  want  a  shine?'  "  Torres  re- 
members. "He  said,  'j'eah.  come  inside."  I  did, 
but  the  owner  came  over,  yanked  me  up  by 
mv  hair  and  my  collBr,  and  carried  me  over  to 
the  door.  A  sign  there  said,  "No  Mexicans.  No 
Dogs  Allowed."  Then  he  pushed  me  back  out 
on  the  sidewalk."' 

There  are  no  longer  signs  like  that  around 
Uvalde  County,  hub  of  this  region's  profit- 
able "winter  garden"  vegetable  growing  area 
and  home  of  Texas  Gov.  Dolph  Briscoe. 

But  Torres,  38,  who  this  year  became  the 
first  Mexican-American  county  commissioner 
In  Uvalde"s  history,  says  that  a  more  subtle 
and  sophisticated  discrimination  persists 
here  He  says  Its  aim  is  to  discourage  his 
people  from  registering,  voting  and  running 
lor  public  office. 

When  Mexican-Americana  undertake  reg- 
istration drives,  Torres  says,  election  officials 
often  say  they  have  run  out  of  registration 
forms  and  refuse  to  accept  old  forms  or  forms 
returned  en  masse  instead  of  mailed  individ- 
ually. When  they  go  to  vote,  he  says,  precinct 
Judges  won't  let  them  If  they  forgot  their 
rcitlstration  forms. 

And  when  Mexican-Americans  run  for  of- 
fice, challenging  candidates  supported  by  the 
Anglo  minority,  Torres  says  they  may  be  fired 
from  their  jobs  or,  if  they  own  a  business, 
they  may  be  boycotted  by  Anglos. 

Local  officials  here  and  in  surrounding 
counties  either  dispute  the  allegations  or 
justify  their  practice.  "Gilbert,  he's  a  good 
Mexican  boy,  but  he's  got  some  wild  Ideas," 
Bald  Leo  Darley,  62,  who  has  been  Uvalde 
county  Judge  (county  executive)  for  the  past 
12  years. 

"Nobody  who  ought  to  have  a  vote  has 
been  denied  one,"  Darley  adds.  "We  treat 
our  Mexicans  the  same  as  anybody.  When  I 
forgot  my  registration  form,  the  election 
Judge — and  she's  a  bosom  friend  of  mine — 
made  me  go  home  and  get  It." 

But  Leroy  Beck,  Jr ,  an  attorney  in  the 
Texas  secretary  of  state's  office,  says  voters 
\vho.se  names  appear  on  the  poll  lists  need 
only  swear  to  the  election  Judge  that  they 
are  the  person  named  In  order  to  vote. 

Despite  assurances  from  local  officials  that 
Chlcanos  are  not  hindered  from  voting.  Reps. 
Barbara  Jordan  (D-Tex.),  Edward  R.  Roybal 
(D-Callf.)  and  Herman  Badlllo  (D-N.T.) 
have  proposed  that  Congress  extend  the  Voter 
Righto  Act  of  1965  to  protect  Hispanic  Amer- 
icans In  all  of  Texas  and  in  certain  counties 
of  California.  Florida,  New  Mexico,  Colorado 
and  Arizona.  Now  the  act  primarily  protects 
blacks  In  the  South. 

Rep.  Jordan  says  that  "Spnnisii-speaking 


persons  can  document  acts  of  discrimination 
that  have  the  effect  of  denying  them  partici- 
pation In  the  political  process." 

In  Texas,  she  charges,  such  acts  include 
electing  representatives  from  districts  in 
which  all  candidates  must  run  at -large 
thus  diluting  minority  voting  strength,  and 
making  voting  material  available  only  In  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  Intimidating  and  obstructing 
Chlcano  voters.  Texas  has  the  nation's  sec- 
ond-largest concentration  of  Mexican-Amer- 
icans— 2.2  million  compared  with  California '3 
3  million. 

Here  In  Uvalde.  v>-hich  has  18.000  residents, 
and  In  25  other  Sou'ili  Texas  counties.  Mexi- 
can-Americans are  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion but  seldom  have  exercised  much  politi- 
cal power.  For  decades,  however,  Anglo  Demo- 
cratic political  bosses  have  been  accussed  of 
delivering  the  votes  of  truckloads  of  illiterate 
Mexican-American  fieldhands  and  share- 
croppers to  the  candidates  they  support.  The 
recurring  charges  have  given  this  region  a 
reputation  for  election  fraud,  comparable  to 
that  of  Cook  County,  HI. 

Although  voter  registration  data  are  scant 
on  Mexican-Americans  In  the  Southwest,  a 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  report  on  participation 
nationally  In  the  November,  1972.  general 
election  said  that  only  44  percent  of  eligible 
Spani^-suruamed  citizens  were  registered  to 
vote.  That  compared  with  73  per  cent  for 
Anglos  and  68  per  cent  for  blacks. 

Of  those  registered,  only  38  per  cent  of 
the  Spanish  surnamed  actually  voted,  com- 
pared with  65  per  cent  for  Anglos  and  54  per 
cent  for  blacks. 

"It  started  ftut  as  a  nial'.,er  of  attitude." 
explained  a  Uvalde  attorney.  Rogelio  Munoz. 
27.  "A  lot  of  our  people  felt  It  was  not  our 
place  to  vote.  They  thought  the  Mexican's 
role  was  to  work,  not  to  help  run  things  " 

When  they  first  began  to  vote,  Munoz  said. 
Mexican-Americans  were  blatantly  Intimi- 
dated. "Those  days  are  gone  when  the  [Texas] 
Rangers  would  come  around  and  make  you 
produce  your  [citizenship]  papers,"  he  con- 
tuiued.  "But  they  served  to  instill  a  lot  of 
old  people  a  reluctance  to  vote  that  contin- 
ues to  this  day." 

Lately  the  political  Involvement  of  Me:;;- 
can-Americans  has  been  rising,  even  in  im- 
poverished rural  Texas.  Stirred  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Crystal  City,  38  miles  south  of  here, 
where  Mexican-American  candidates  in  No- 
vember completed  a  sweep  of  local  and  Zavala 
County  offices,  capping  a  campaign  begun 
haltingly  in  1963,  Increasing  numbers  of  near- 
by Mexican-Americans  have  challenged  en- 
trenched Anglo-officeholders,  almost  all  of 
them  conservative  Democrats.  Like  most  of 
the  elected  officials  in  Crystal  City,  many  of 
the  challengers  here  are  members  of  a  third 
political  party  called  La  Raza  Unida— the 
United  Race. 

LaRaza's  success  lu  Crystal  City — which  Is 
85  per  cent  Mexican-American — has  stiffened 
the  resistance  of  tlie  Anglo  minority  else- 
where to  assaults  on  its  power.  "What  they 
want  Is  to  take  over  the  country."  said 
George  Cook,  clerk  of  neighboring  LaSalle 
County,  where  78  per  cent  of  the  5.000  resi- 
dents are  Mexican-American. 

Cook,  the  county's  chief  elections  officer 
and  a  real  estate  man  who  runs  his  business 
from  his  county  courthouse  office,  added 
"We'll  have  to  outmaneuver  them  and  out- 
smart them.  It  will  be  done  by  the  people 
themselves,  not  the  officials.  We  hold  our 
elections  according  to  lav*'." 

But  dissident  Mexican-Americans  in 
CotuUa,  the  LaSalle  County  seat,  charge  that 
officials  use  the  law  to  perpetuate  their  power 
For  example,  they  say  officials  permit  non- 
resident Anglos  to  vote  absentee,  but  bar 
requests  for  absentee  ballots  from  resident 
Mexican-Americans  who  have  migr^ited  else- 
where for  seasonal  work. 

"Our  laws  are  not  too  c'.ear  on  tlie  re.-.!- 
dency  thing,"  says  Cook,  who  iu'mlts  tint  a 


lot  of  Anglos  haven't  lived  In  Cotulla  for 
years  and  own  no  property  in  LaSalle  County 
but  are  permitted  to  vote  at)6entee. 

Cook  says,  "A  whole  lot  of  Mexican- Ameri- 
cans are  in  the  same  situation."  and  he  add-> 
that  they  too.  are  allowed  to  vote  absentee 
if  they  R.'k.  But  he  says  that  ".Vnglos  ar; 
better  organized  "  find  do  a  better  Job  of  "vot- 
ing a  lot  of  people  in  rest  homes  and  people 
who  are  vvorKing  away  from  the  county  on 
job.s." 

Lecdoro  Martinez.  26.  elected  to  Cotulla's 
city  council  last  April,  says  that  since  1970. 
when  a  La  Raza  candidate  first  captured  a 
county  commissioner's  seat  as  a  write-in 
candidate,  official  harassment  has  intensified. 

Concerned  Citizens  of  Cotulla  and  LaSalle 
County,  which  opposes  La  Raza's  challenge, 
recently  collected  $13,000  to  sustain  in  cour: 
the  removal  of  Mayor  Arsenlo  Garcia.  v»ho 
was  e.xpelled  from  office  last  June  in  the 
middle  of  his  second  term  on  grounds  that 
he  was  not  a  legal  resident.  He  contended 
that  he  had  moved  acro-^s  the  street  from 
the  city  limits  in  1973  while  his  house  was 
belnj  remodeled  ;,nd  had  moved  back  five 
months  later. 

Garcia,  however.  Is  riinnln?  again  for 
mayor  in  the  April  5  city  election.  The  city 
council  tried  to  remove  his  name  but  was 
stopped  by  the  state  supreme  court. 

"Any  lime  ve're  elected,  we  know  there's 
going  to  be  legal  action  against  u.s.  especialiy 
if  our  elected  candidates  constitute  a  major- 
ity." says  Raul  Martine:?.  28.  a  La  Ra^.i  men:- 
ber  and  coordinator  of  a  supplemental  focd 
program  in  LaSalle  County. 

He  also  says  that  at  times  loci'.  oTicia's 
have  diminished  Mexican-American  par- 
ticipation in  elections  by  opening  polls  at 
8  a.m.  instead  of  7  a.m..  making  it  difficult 
for  lieldworkers  to  vote  before  work,  and  by 
holding  city  and  schcol  board  elections  on 
the  same  day  but  at  different  pol'-ing  places, 
which  works  against  Chicanes,  who  ha-.e  '.e5s 
time  and  fewer  cars  than  Atiglos. 

But  some  Mexican-Americans  disagree. 
Auto  supply  dealer  Enrique  Jimenez.  Jr  ,  34, 
a  city  councilman  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Conceriied  Citizens  group,  says.  "We  can't 
blame  the  Anglos"  for  low  voter  turnout 
among  Mexican-Americans.  "It's  our  fault." 
he  said.  "It  goes  back  to  our  parents,  who 
didn't  want  to  vote." 

In  Pearsall.  a  conAmunity  of  5.600  that  also 
has  a  Mexican-American  majority.  La  Rasa 
Mayor  Paul  Morales  was  renioved  in  1973 
following  an  election  challenge.  According  to 
party  members,  many  ballots  were  thrown 
out  because  election  Judges  had  failed  to 
endorse  "X"  marks  made  by  illiterate  voters. 

"We  can  beat  them  in  votes,  but  we  cant 
beat  them  in  c?urt."  says  Arnoldo  Hernander, 
30,  a  farm  laborer  who  ran  unsuccessfully  for 
county  Judge  last  November.  La  Raza  mem- 
bers and  others  say  the  frequent  challenges 
discourage  political  Involvement  by  Mexi- 
can-Americans because  voters  often  are  sub- 
poenaed to  court  and  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  time  from  work. 

La  Raza  leaders  in  Pearsall  also  claim  that 
Mexican-Americans  know  that  employers 
disapprove  of  their  voting  and  threaten  to 
fire  them  if  they  are  active  in  La  Ra^;*. 
However.  Pearsall.  Mayor  Reuben  Leal.  31. 
a  Mexican-American  endorsed  by  the  local 
Anglo  establishment,  says.  "There's  possi- 
bility that  some  of  these  ranchers  would  in- 
timidate people,  but  personally  I  haven't 
seen  it  happen." 

Chlcanos  al.so  charge  that  Anglos  offset 
potential  Mexicnn-American  voting  majori- 
ties by  refusing  to  annex  Mexican-American 
neighborhoods  adjacent  to  city  boundarle.?. 
Tor  example,  party  members  point  to  a 
Pearsall  m.ip  showing  Anglo  areas  barely 
touching  city  boundaries  that  were  annexed, 
adding  Anglo  voters  to  the  rolls.  Then  they 
point  out  larger  Mexican-American  neigh- 
borhoods contiguous  to  the  city  line  that 
Inive  t'.ot  been  annexed. 
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And  in  Uvnide  County,  where  Mexlcan- 
'NTiieiicaos  make  up  half  that  popuUtiou, 
I  ■;amisoloner  Torres  says  that  tiie  precinctd 
.iiini  which  conitHtasioneri  are  elected  wera 
■.errymanclered  last  yeiir  to  put  most  of  the 
.>texi :aii-America!i6  lu  one  p'ecinct  that  Is 
!■  >  per  cent  Chicano.  He  says  the  practice 
■■iw    hem  of  two  of  four  conimlfsion  seats. 

County  Judge  Darley  denies  that  he  and 
'.is  le  low  coinuu^^ioners  gerrymandereci  the 
;  ;^^-li  ct ::. 

Josje  George  Garz:i.  36.  now  a  Junior  hl!,'h 
~:."iorl  principal  lu  Crystnl  Cry.  ran  for 
L'-able  coiuity  Judge  In  1970. 

•Three  days  after  I  announced  my  caudl- 
a-n.y.'  he  says.  "I  received  a  letter  iiom  the 
[principal  of  my  school  endorsed  by  the  su- 
;>eiiatendenT  advising  me  I  was  not  beiiii 
i?hired.  They  told  me  privately  I  was  hired 
iri  be  a  teachpr.  not  a  ps^lUici.in  " 

Uvalde  School  supt.  R  E  Byron  declined 
'ij  say  why  Garza  was  fired,  calhng  It  "pa.st 
lustory."' 

The  propo-ed  Voter  Rights  Act  amend- 
ment to  include  Hispanic-Americans  wotild 
continue  the  law  for  10  ye.irs  and  would 
require  biUiiijual  voting  mat-erials  In  areas 
where  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  poptilatlon 
-peaks  a  single  mother  tong'tie  otlier  than 
English  and  the  rate  ol  illiteracy  i.s  higher 
than  the  r.ation,il  average.  The  act  would 
aUo  permit  federal  examiners  to  register 
voters  and  would  pr;  vide  :ederal  observers 
Ht  elections. 

(From  the  Wa.shingtoii  Po.^t.  Aprii  5,  197S| 

E.XPAND1NG  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOIE 

Across  the  American  South\>.es*  in  recent 
months,  a  complaint  ha-  been  made  that  Is 
-triking  in  its  familiari'y  The  complaint  is 
that  American  citizens  are  being  systemati- 
cally denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  their 
ethnic  backt'round.  Thei>e  citizens.  Mexican- 
Americans,  have  provided  Congrei-s  and  the 
courts  with  examples  of  how  their  in.-istence 
on  the  ri^ht  to  vote  ha.<  been  challenged  by 
local  voting  regi.-trars.  The  evidence  includes 
instances  of  blatant  gerrymandering,  cases 
where  the  names  of  aspiring  voters  were  not 
entered  iu  the  voting  books  alter  they 
thought  they  had  registered  and  Instances 
in  which  community  member-  have  been  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  serve  as  deputy  reg- 
istrars to  be  iu  ft  position  to  over.see  the 
registration  process  The  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  confirmed  many  of  the  con- 
tentions in  a  studv  of  its  own. 

The  reason  all  this  has  a  familiar  ring  Is 
'hat  the  complaints  of  the  MexiLan-Ameri- 
cans  of  the  douthwest  sound  remarkably 
like  the  complaints  of  the  black  people  of 
Alabama  and  ML-si-.sippl  only  10  years  a..;o. 
after  much  national  anguish,  the  remedy  for 
the  Deep  South  situation  was  fo'.ind.  Con- 
i.re.ss  passed  the  V'oting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
Not  all  the  voting  problems  of  the  black 
people  of  the  South  disappeared  with  the 
f).i-,-iige  of  that  act  Mv:ch  rtmatiis  t  >  be  done, 
tiu:  much  prot;res.-  has  been  made.  The  Vot- 
in'.j  Rights  Act  has  prcpved  to  be  a  worth- 
wiilie  device  for  correcting  historic  Inequl- 
lii--  ill  the  votin^;  patterns  of  the  South. 

Now.  Americans  of  Hispanic  background 
liiue  called  on  the  Congress  to  include  them 
.sp*"clfi;jtily  under  tne  act  in  'hose  jurisdic- 
tions in  which  tiie  systematic  denial  of  the 
fianchise  is  still  a  way  of  life.  Tiie  V'oting 
Pi^jhts  Act  Is  up  for  renewal  this  year,  and 
M'-XK  au-Americaa  groups  have  asked  Cou- 
tie:.s  lor  ii.s  expansion  Reps.  Herman  Badillo 
<  f  New  York.  Barbara  Jordan  of  Texas  and 
Edward  Roybal  of  California  have  sui  iiiitted 
ti  Oiil  iHR  5552)  tiiat  encompa.s.ses  the  needs 
o!  the  Mexican-Americans  Rid  olhti-  of  Hls- 
{■anic  descent  for  relief.  It  would  amend  ihe 
\oilng  Rights  Act  by  makhig  it  illegal  to 
londuct  English-only  election.s  In  Jurl-^dic- 
rions  with  large  numbers  of  Spanish-speaking 
(  iiizens,  and  It  would  bring  in  federal  regis- 
trar where   large  n'lnibcrs  of   the  Spsnlsh- 


speaklnj;  are  not  registered.  It  would  place 
those  Jurisdictions  under  federal  supervision 
liniil  such  time  as  a  majority  of  the  Hispanic 
people  had  been  registered.  And  during  that 
time,  no  changes  In  the  voting  procedures 
could  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
attorney  general  or  the  US.  District  Court. 
Moreover,  the  elections  would  be  supervised 
in  those  areas  of  the  country  where  Mexican- 
Americans  now  feel  threatened  when  they 
attempt  to  vote. 

Texas  and  California  are  among  the  slates 
where  the  Mexican-American  community  is 
feeling  the  presstire  mcst,  but  tlicre  are  prob- 
lems elsewhere  in  the  country  that  could, 
and  should,  be  redie-std  by  the  expansion  of 
I  he  act. 

There  have  been  expressions  of  concern 
ihat  the  cause  of  civil  rights  could  be  harmed 
by  this  attempt  to  e.xpand  the  law.  notably 
because  of  the  question  of  whether  the  Su- 
preme Court  ivould  sustain  a  law  that  forbids 
English-only  election  procedures.  Since  the 
.Supreme  Court  spoke  on  that  subject  last 
fill  {.\'c'.r  York  r.  United  States i  and  said 
Engli.-h-only  elections  were  a  restrictive  de- 
vice against  the  Spanish-speaking,  that  con- 
cern appears  to  be  of  little  consequence.  In 
any  evci.t.  the  Badillo-Jordan-R.^ybal  bill 
contains  a  clause  that  Is  designed  to  permit 
a  test  of  the  new  sections  of  the  act  without 
endangering  the  whole  of  it.  so  there  i.s  little 
reason  to  fear  losing  the  entire  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  the  course  of  trying  to  fashion  legis- 
lative relief  for  the  Mexican-American  com- 
luunliy. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Mexican-.^meri- 
c=(n  Legal  Defense  and  Edtioatlonal  Fund 
has  been  fighting  inch-by-inch  In  the  courts 
for  relief  from  a  variety  of  restrictive  devices 
iu  several  states  Even  though  their  cause  has 
often  been  upheld,  the  time  and  expense  In- 
volved hi  court  suits  have  been  needlessly 
burdensome.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  In- 
'piided  to  make  certain  that  the  14th  and 
15th  Amendments  were  obeyed  ni  tlie  case  of 
blacks.  It's  principles  should  be  applied  no\^' 
in  the  ca-o  of  Americans  of  Hl.-panic  descent. 

ROYBAL 

Mr.  Cha:rninii  and  members  of  this  sub- 
committee It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before 
this  committee  on  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  Spanish  speak- 
ing Americans.  I  strongly  believe  that  these 
hearings  offer  an  excellent  opportvmlty  to  de- 
velop a  positive  legislative  response  to  this 
o'.erriding  need. 

We  are  involved  today  in  a  fundamental 
cons'itu'ional  issue,  one  that  goes  to  the 
very  democratic  roots  of  this  country.  That 
issue  relates  to  the  right  of  a  people  to  cast 
a  me.imnf;(ul  and  effective  vote.  The  preser- 
vation of  this  right  Is  Important  to  the 
vitality  of  this  country's  political  system.  Its 
denial,  its  enfeeblement.  can  only  Jeopardize 
our  commitment  to  democratic  principles.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  oir.  repeat- 
edly: "Any  discrimination  in  determining 
who  m:iy  participate  in  political  aftairs  .  .  . 
undermines  the  legitimacy  of  a  representa- 
tive government."  The  right  to  vote,  the 
Covirt  stated  as  early  as  1886.  Is  a  "funda- 
i.ipntal  political  right  "  for  it  protects  all 
ruhts." 

De.splte  the  presence  of  the  fointet  luh  ni'd 
nfteenth  amendments,  this  country  has  seri- 
ously failed  to  protect  the  voting  rights  of 
our  second  largest  minority  of  over  12  million 
Si;anlsh  speaking  citizens.  This  oversight, 
this  neglect,  comes  as  no  surprise.  Ever  since 
the  acquisition  of  the  Southwest  and  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Mexican  Americans  and  Puerto 
Ricans  have  stiffered  every  aspect  of  dis- 
crimination and  abuse  imaginable— in  hotis- 
Ing,  health,  education,  economic  oppor- 
tunity, politifal  representation  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

Tlie  contradi  tion  Is  all  too  cleai-:  While 
Latinos  liave  lieen  honored  for  their  courage 


and  herolMU  In  the  battlefield,  most  recently 
in  Vietnam,  they  continue  to  be  denied  the 
basic  rights  and  opportunities  afTorded  other 
Americans.  For  these  citizens,  the  doors  to 
equal  opportunity  remain  virtually  ."■hut. 

This  pattern  of  discrimination  infecis  tiie 
very  fabric  of  Atncrican  society.  Like  a  can- 
cer, it  corrupts  the  Integrity  of  our  political 
system  and  weakens  its  constitutional  guar- 
antees. This  discriminatory  history  is  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  eloquent  ideals  ex- 
pressed in  the  preamble  of  the  Constittiliou 
which  stresses  solidarity  and  mutual  agree- 
ment to  ■'.  .  .  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  prosperity." 

That  contract  must  mean  the  eradication 
(A  racial  and  ethnic  discrimination  within 
our  public  and  private  institutions. 

We  can  no  longer  subscribe  to  a  doctrine 
which  accepts  only  "three  fifths"  of  a  per- 
son's citizenship  hi  the  apportionment  of 
legislative  seats.  We  must  end  every  trace  of 
this  standard  as  it  was  applied  to  Black 
Americans  during  the  first  half  of  this  coun- 
try's constitutional  and  political  history. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  lack  of  voting 
protection  for  Spanish  speaking  Americans 
only  perpetuates  this  unconscionable  and 
racist  doctrine. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  wao  in  di- 
rect response  to  the  glaring  abuses  being 
experienced  by  Blacks  in  the  South.  Its  basic 
strategy  was  to  break  the  back  of  voting  dis- 
crimhiation  through  prompt  federal  scrutiny 
and  enforcement.  Curlou.sly,  however,  it  ig- 
nored the  basic  voting  and  regustratlon  prob- 
lems facing  Spanish  speaking  Americans,  and 
left  un.'ettled  the  Issue  of  English-only  elec- 
tion as  a  discriminatory  "test  or  device" 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  Only  section  4(e) 
Ol  the  Act  recognizes  the  discriminatory  ef- 
fect of  monolingual  elections,  btit  this  cov- 
erage extends  only  to  Puerto  Ricans  and, 
even  then.  Is  of  limited  value  outside  the 
three  covered  counties  of  New  York. 

In  my  own  slate  of  California,  the  more 
than  three  million  Mexican  Americans  con- 
tinue to  experience  serious  Impediments  to 
registration  and  voting  'larticipatlon.  The 
discriminatory  practices  include  at-large 
school  board  elections,  redistrlctUig.  registra- 
tion and  voting  Irregularities,  changes  in 
polling  places  and  lack  of  bilingual  regis- 
trars and  election  officials.  The  total  effect 
ol  these  practices  has  been  a  negligible  Jevel 
o.  representation  for  Mexican  Americans. 

Overall,  Mexican  Americans  comprise  ap- 
proximately 16';  of  California's  total  popu- 
lation and  12  of  its  voting  age  population, 
but  yet  hold  only  0.7';  of  the  elected  offices 
In  the  state.  Further,  Mexican  Americans 
have  only  one  federal  representative  (elected 
In  1963)  out  of  a  total  of  43:  two  state  sena- 
tors out  of  40:  and  fotir  state  assemblvmen 
out  of  80. 

Of  particular  concern  Is  tiie  rural  ex- 
perience. In  an  August  1971  report,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  found  a  serion.-, 
lack  of  Moiican  American  deputy  regi.-trars 
in  the  rural  areas.  Citing  several  voting  ob- 
srti'les.  including  Intimidation,  the  Civil 
Right.s  Advisory  Committee  concluded  that 
ruial  c'liiinuinities  generally  appear  to  oiler 
Inadrquate  opportunities  for  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans to  p.irticipate  In  governmental  func- 
tions' Similarly,  a  1971  study  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  .showed  that  in  rural 
counties  such  as  San  Joaquin.  Madera.  Co- 
lusa. Kern.  Monterrey.  Santa  Barbara  and 
Tulare.  Mexican  Americans  had  a  combuied 
total  of  1.2'  of  the  government  officials 
a'.though  their  population  la  these  counties 
ranued  from  16  7';   to  44.9'' 

More  recent  incidents  reinforce  the  1971 
findings  of  voting  abuse  in  the  rural  areas. 
Staff  members  of  the  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance  point  to  a  number  of  voting  prob- 
lems, Including  at-large  school  board  elec- 
tions and  registration  difficulties.  In  the  ru- 
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fix\  cnmmunities  ve  find  ihat  at-large  school 
t-lfctions  effectively  deny  Chlcanos  represen- 
lation  on  the  board,  even  though  they  con- 
stitute a  substantial  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  point  is  that  if  school  boards  were 
elef'.cd  by  district  instead  of  at-large,  Chl- 
canos would  Ukely  gain  two  or  three  seats. 

For  example,  Chlcanos  make  up  16.8% 
ot  the  Kern  County  population,  26.2';;. 
ot  Tulare,  and  24.7' :  of  Kings:  yet  they  rep- 
resent less  than  2''v  of  the  board  member- 
ship for  these  counties.  In  the  rural  commu- 
nity of  Shafter  (Kern  County),  It  Is  reported 
that  Mexican  Americans  have  no  board  rep- 
resentation, although  they  comprise  30-40% 
of  the  population.  In  the  community  of 
Delano,  the  result  Is  the  same:  no  Chicano 
representation  even  though  they  comprise 
approximately  40':^  of  the  population  and 
over  50' :  of  the  school  enrollment.  In  Arvin, 
Mexican  Americans  had  no  board  representa- 
tion  until  1972,  even  though  they  consti- 
tuted more  than  50",  of  the  school  enroll- 
ment. In  1972  they  were' successful,  finally, 
la  L-aiiilng  a  seat  on  the  five-member  board. 

Besides  at-large  election  obstacles,  Mexican 
Americans  must  face  the  reluctance  of  coun- 
ty officials  to  employ  bilingual  registrars  and 
election  officials.  There  have  been  reports 
that  county  officials  have  told  Chlcanos  they 
were  not  needed  as  registrars  since  the  coun- 
ty already  had  a  sufficient  number  (almost 
totally  Anglo  and  English  speaking).  Only 
in  the  town  of  Delano  have  Mexian  Americans 
been  somewhat  succe.ssful  in  increasing  the 
number  of  bilingual  reyi.strars.  But  even  then 
there  has  been  virtually  no  ciiange  iu  the 
selection  of  voting  officials. 

Tlie  result  has  been  the  maintenance  of 
an  Anglo-only  registration  and  election  sys- 
tem within  these  communities.  In  one  case, 
in  the  town  of  Arvin,  a  Spanish  speaking 
woman  was  refused  an  opportunity  to  regis- 
ter on  grounds  that  .she  could  not  speak 
Lntilish. 

In  another  community,  San  Ysldro,  a 
Spanish  speaking  voter  asked  for  assistance 
iu  operating  the  voting  machine.  Since  none 
of  the  Anglo  election  officials  spoke  Spanish, 
she  obtained  help  from  another  Mexican 
American  voter.  The  woman  wiio  assisted  her 
asked  the  officials  why  they  had  failed  to 
provide  bilingual  otBcii.l-  The  response  was 
tliat  "this  is  America,  i-.ud  If  the  woman 
wanted  to  vote,  she  should  know  how  to 
.speak  English." 

Other  complaints  focus  on  me  lack  of  ade- 
quate voting  facilities  and  changes  In  polling 
places  without  proper  notice.  In  Shafter,  Chl- 
canos complained  that  they  had  received  vot- 
ing packets  from  the  county  Instructing  them 
to  vote  at  a  nonexistent  location.  They  were 
never  informed  of  the  correct  address. 

Other  Chicanos  had  recei-v  ed  voting  packets 
that  informed  them  to  vote  at  a  certain 
school  where  they  had  u-ually  voted  in  the 
past.  However,  when  thev  attempted  to  vote 
at  the  school,  they  v  ere  unable  to  locate 
the  polling  facility  and  saw  jio  signs  indicat- 
ing a  change  to  another  lt>ca!ion  on  the 
school  grounds.  Even  ^fter  an  intensive 
.search,  they  were  un.sic<es.sful  in  finding  the 
location. 

In  Delano.  Mexican  Aineiicans  encotintered 
a  number  ot  serious  voting  obstacles  during  a 
recent  school  board  election.  The  first  prob- 
lem involved  a  voting  facility  in  the  west 
side  Ol  the  town  where  hall  of  the  popula- 
tion, mostly  Mexican  American,  resided.  At 
this  location.  Chicano  voters  experienced  long 
lines  involving  usually  an  hour  wait.  Al- 
though the  facility  contained  eight  voting 
booths,  only  one  was  being  used  at  a  time 
apparently  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
Anglo  election  officials  to  quickly  process  the 
Spanish  surnames  and  communicate  in  Span- 
ish. A  staff  member  ot  the  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  witnessed  instances  lu  which 
several  voters  decided  not  to  ■wait  and  left. 


Another  incident  involved  threats  made  by 
Anglo  election  officials  to  deny  a  Mexican 
American  woman  an  opportunity  to  vote, 
unle&s  she  removed  her  Farm  Worker  Union 
button.  She  refused  and  insisted  on  her  right 
to  vote,  and  was  finally  permitted  to  do  so. 

Aggravating  th^se  problems  has  been  the 
absence  of  bilingual  assistance,  despite  pas- 
sage of  a  1973  law  mandating  bilingual  regis- 
tration efforts.  The  law  requires  county  clerks 
and  registrars  to  take  steps  to  recruit  bilin- 
gual registration  officials  in  precincts  where 
3%  or  more  of  the  voting  age  residents  lack 
sufficient  skill  in  English  to  vote  without 
assistance.  In  addition,  an  earlier  law.  ef- 
fective in  1971,  required  the  posting  of  a 
facsimile  copy  of  the  ballot  in  Spanish  at 
the  polling  place. 

Both  provisions  have  not  been  carried  out 
effectively.  A  special  Library  of  Congres-s  re- 
port on  "Bilingual  Voting  Assistance  in  the 
Southwest"  (dated  Feb.  21,  1975)  points  out 
that  a  Secretary  of  State  official  admitted 
the  ofhce  had  little  power  to  "administer" 
the  state's  election  process.  This  means  that 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
election  laws,  including  bilingual  a.ssistance. 
are  left  to  each  county's  discretion. 

A  1974  study  by  the  California  Secretary  of 
State  found  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  poll  of 
all  58  counties,  "the  vast  majority  of  County 
Clerks  and/or  Registrars  of  Voters  in  this 
state  have  not  responded  to  the  mandate  of 
section  1611  [bilingual  registration  assist- 
ance! and  have  made  little  progress  in  assist- 
ing voters  who  have  difficulty  in  voting  in 
English." 

"Most  disturbing  of  all."  the  report 
stressed,  "was  tlie  lack  of  response  to  the 
questionnaire  from  counties  with  statistically 
large  numbers  of  Spanish  speaking  and  other 
non-English  speaking  ethnic  groups."  It 
cited  15  counties  with  over  10'  Spanish  lan- 
guage populations  failing  to  respond  includ- 
ing Imperial  (46%),  San  Benito  (45^;  ),  Tu- 
lare (26%),  Fresno  (25%),  Merced  (23^), 
Monterey  (21%),  Ventura  (20^;  ),  San  Joa- 
quin. (18%),  Santa  Clara  (18^;).  Kern 
(17',),  Riverside  (17^;),  Santa  Barbara 
(17';),  Y'olo  (17%),  Alameda  (16'  ).  and 
San  Luis  Obispo  (ll'^i  )  • 

Other  counties  with  10";  or  more  Span- 
ish language  responded  but  failed  to  find 
precinct  areas  needing  bilingual  assistance 
although  some  like  Kings  (25'.)  and  San 
Bernardino  (16',)  have  substantial  Spanisii 
speaking  populations. 

Some  of  the  worse  practices  affecting  Chi- 
cano participation  have  been  statewide  gerry- 
mandering scliemes.  These  practices  have 
provoked  protests  from  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can communities  as  abridguig  their  right  to 
vote  and  receive  fair  representation.  In  its 
1971  plan  the  State  Legislature  failed  to 
form  Mexican  American  distiicts  in  areas 
where  commtinity  patterns  lent  themselves 
naturally  to  that  formation.  In  the  Los  An- 
geles area,  for  instance,  there  are  a  number 
of  contiguous  Chicano  communities,  includ- 
ing unincorporated  East  Los  Angeles,  where 
gerrymandering  has  diluted  their  vote  and 
level  of  representation.  The  combined  Chi- 
cano population  for  these  adjacent  com- 
munities has  been  estimated  at   870.000. 

The  1971  plan  attempted  to  divide  this 
Mexican  American  enclave  into:  eight  as- 
sembly seats  with  no  district  having  more 
than  25',  Chicano  registration:  four  senate 
seats  with  three  under  18'.  Cliicano  regis- 
tration and  one  •with  26';  ;  and  six  congres- 
sional seats  with  only  one  slio,\ing  as  hii;h 
as  a  21 'A  Chicano  registration. 

The  1971  plan  mirrored,  to  a  great  extent, 
earlier  reapportionment  schemes  iu  under- 
mining poUtical  representation  for  Mexican 
Americans.  The  1965  plan  splintered  the  Chi- 
cano communities  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
Into  ten  state  assembly  seats  and  five  state 
senate  districts — not  one  having  more  ihan 


30';  C'.iicauo  registration.  The  1967  plan 
divided  the  communities  hito  six  congres- 
sional seats  with  only  one  as  high  as  23% 
Chicano  registration  and  the  other  r.ve  less 
than  20'^." 

In  their  analysis  of  California's  gerrv- 
mandermg  practices,  both  the  California 
Rural  Le.^al  Assistance  and  the  Mexican 
American  Legal  and  Eaucational  Defense 
Fund  concluded  that  "...  the  architects  of 
the  reapportionment  were  carefvil  to  keep 
the  Chicano  population  In  any  district  small 
enough  so  that  no  Incumbent  need  fear  a 
challenge  from  a  Chicano  " 

In  1973.  the  State  Supreme  Coinl  stepped 
into  the  reappor:ioument  issue  after  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  Governor  failed  to  reach 
agreement.  As  a  result,  the  court  ordered  the 
Implementation  of  its  own  plan.  On  first 
glance  the  court  plan  appears  to  provide 
additional  opportuiuties  for  Mexican  Amer- 
icans to  increase  their  level  of  representation. 
However,  this  change  of  events  will  not  oc- 
cur unless  tlie  prevailing  pattern  of  voting 
and  registration  abuse  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed today  is  eradicated. 

Another  problem  area  that  must  be  cov- 
ered is  the  lack  of  representation  on  school 
boards  elected  at  large.  This  is  true  no*  only 
of  rural  areas,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
but  of  urban  communities  as  well  For  exam- 
ple, in  Los  Angeles  County,  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  be  uuderrepresented  on 
these  educational  boards.  According  to  1975 
school  data  being  compiled  by  the  Mexican 
Leg.al  and  Educational  Defense  Fund,  there 
are  some  two  dozen  school  districts  in  Los 
Angeles  county  which  have  failed  to  provide 
adequate  Chicano  representatvin.  A  hall  a 
dozen  districts  have  between  25  and  35 '„ 
Mexican  American  enrollment  but  no  Chi- 
cano representation   on   their  boards. 

Four  others  have  over  50';  Mexican  Ameri- 
can enrollnient  but  only  one  Chicano  repre- 
sentative on  wliat  are  usually  five-member 
boards.  Tliere  are  a  dozen  or  so  districts 
which  have  between  10';  and  20  ;  Mexican 
American  enrollment  but.  acain.  lack  Chi- 
cano representation. 

While  I  have  tried  -o  focus  my  testimony 
on  the  California  experience,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  extensive  evidence  also  exists  for 
the  state  of  Texas.  Much  of  this  evidence 
has  already  been  presented  by  Messrs.  Cot- 
trel.  Korbel  and  Rodriquez.  Their  testimony 
has  documented  voting  abuses  such  as  wide- 
spread gerrymandering,  systematic  use  of 
at-laige  election  districts,  inaccessible  poll- 
ing places  and  use  of  numbered  paper  ballots 
requiring  voter  signature.  Otlier  abuses  in- 
volve annexation  of  only  Anglo  areas  but  not 
contiguous  Chicano  neighborhoods,  redis- 
trictmg.  and  shifts  from  single-member  to 
at-large  elections. 

Tiie  impact  oi  these  practices  can  be 
measured  by  their  effect  on  political  repre- 
sentation. In  Texas,  Mexican  Americans  com- 
prise over  18'  of  the  total  population  and 
over  16  of  the  '.oting  age,  but  only  hold 
2.5'     of  the  elected  offices. 

Similarly,  in  CoUirado.  Mexican  Americans 
constitute  13'  of  the  total  population  and 
over  10'.  of  the  voting  age.  but  less  than 
2'  of  the  elected  ofJicir.ls.  Despite  the  fact 
that  nine  counties  in  Arizona  are  presently 
co\ered  under  the  Act,  Mexican  Americans 
,still  represent  only  4.4'.  of  the  elected  offi- 
cials, e'.en  though  they  Cf.iaprise  18  of  the 
total  population  and  15'     oi  the  voting  ace 

Ne-.v  York  and  Florida  al.so  show  disparities 
ai  Latino  representation.  In  New  York,  for 
instance,  Puerto  Ricans  hold  le.ss  than  1  10th 
of  1  •  o:  ;lie  elected  o.tlice-  although  tluy 
make  up  o\er  5      of  the  \oting  age. 

In  introducing  H  R.  lioOl.  I,  along  with 
my  esteemed  colleague,  Representative  Her- 
man Badillo.  sought  to  provide  substantial 
coverage  for  .Spanish  .speaking  Americans 
under    the    piotectiou   of   section   j   ol    the 
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V  .;!    •  T...  In-.  A-  •-.  TiM-i  !criio"«,  !•*  jvi  hiirw. 

mr.nii-:-i  5  tb.il  arr.-M  covcivd  »)y  U)f  Act  itt'lii 

liiibmjt  propc^itrd  changes  uSci.Mng  vu'.lng  to 

tVe  At'.cmcy  Oer.ersl  wlio  nii:-t  then  certify 

"l.c  propo.-;J  i.hr;:-;;;e  Is  nnt  dl;;<Tlrtilaa- 

:i  piirpo?e  or  e.:ec-   WhUe  tr;ifi  prevision 

1         ..Ol   always    beea   properly   eaforeert.   I 

e   li  su:i   reiiia-.-ts   t.ic   liess   available 

ini-ai   for   overrumi:  7  speclSr;   voting 

>.  It  pln.ces  :he  biirue;i  ol  prool  on  the 

fa-.e;ca    Jnnsdi'.xion.    Further,    it    oiler-,    an 

hnportani  and  practical  alteraitlve  to  the 

crten  rira^^-n-otit  case-^j^'-ca-.e  apprcarh. 

HR  350!  e^T;ib!!Ehes  a  new  trij-xtr  rortniiH 
consisting  c'  tlircc  cicncuts:  one,  a  clcter- 
tiiluation  hv  tlie  Dircoror  of  Ccums  that  a 
rrate  cr  poliiica;  EMtjUiviilon  cnniali  cd  more 
thaa  5'"i  eligible  voters  IcleiUlSecI  as  Spaxi- 
l;h  origin;  tno,  a  cleterniiuiitir.ji  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Census  tl-^.it  the  state  or  political 
subdivision  had  a  renistraison  cr  voting 
level  below  the  iia'.lonnl  n^erti-e  fir  I'ac 
Pre^ideutial  eleciion  of  iDSt  cr  l^oQ;  anrl 
three,  a  determination  by  the  At'oruey  Ge:i- 
eral  l.Ttt  tte  state  cr  poliiica!  sutxlivislon 
c.iriied  o'.:t  aiiy  of  the  following  practices; 
(ai  printed  Itj  election  or  registration  tna- 
terlals  or.ly  in  English,  or  ib)  otherwise  con- 
ducted its  re'JTistra'lon  or  election  procedures 
only  in  English  (a  much  more  comprehensive 
term  I  The  purpose  of  liiis  language  U  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  regKtering  and  voting. 
Including  the  printing  of  ballots  as  -.vcU  as 
votlr.g  and  registration  assistance. 

Once  a  state  or  county  meets  ihcf.e  three 
tie  terminations,  it  falls  withiu  the  Act's  pre- 
c;e<irai!ce  provision. 

Coastiluticnally.  H  R.  3501  seeks  to  api^ly 
t;:e  Voting  Rights  Act  to  Spanish  speaking 
Americans  on  the  b.\sis  01  lourteenth  and 
lilteenth   amendment  sdleguards. 

Let  me  bneily  discur.s  with  you  the  con- 
cepts and  elements  Involved  in  tMs  ap- 
proach : 

1.  Ba.^e  Years.  To  beriii  ■t.\i'n.  1  would 
fi:bitltute  the  1972  election  for  the  1984/ 
I'j-'.a  dates  m  H.R,  :3501.  This  change  is  neces- 
.-iiry  due  10  the  failure  cf  the  Bureau  ot 
Census  10  use  a  stif-identifier  for  Spanish 
f'rlgln  or  descent  in  the  19G0  ceniu.s.  Tne 
only  dJta  avaDable  would  be  on  tiie  ban.'^  of 
Spanish  ancestry,  a  compoiiie  01  Spanish 
surname  m  the  nve  SuuihwesttTii  slates, 
Puerto  Rican  birth  and  parentage  and  moth- 
er tongue  only  for  foreign  born.  These  cate- 
gories a.'-e  ot  limited  geographic  and  po;jula- 
lioiuil  value. 

2.  Spanish  Origin.  I  prefer  the  use  of 
Scani.^h  origin  over  other  classifications  be- 
cause of  Us  value  as  a  self-identifier.  Under 
the  1^7u  ceiuus,  a  person  was  classllied  a.s 
Spanish  origin  or  descent  if  the  individual 
Identiried  him  or  herself  as  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Mfr-Mc  III.  Puerto  Rican.  Cuban.  Cen- 
tral or  South  American,  or  other  Spanish. 

The  specific  use  of  tiu.->  identitier  presents 
no  con.stitutlonal  problems.  In  Soutli  Car- 
olina V.  Katienhacn.  the  Court  held  that 
Congress  could  consliiuiloually  attack  the 
problem  of  voting  discrimination  in  gr.idual 
fashion.  In  the  1935  Act.  Congre.ss  sought  to 
end  voting  abuses  being  experienced  by 
Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans.  The  time  ha.i  now 
come  to  eliminate  voting  discrimination 
aga..nst  Mexican  American.?  and  further 
strengthen  coverage  for  Pucr.o  Ricans. 

3.  English-Only  Elections  and  Registration. 
With  regard  to  the  issue  ol  Engiisli-only 
e.ections.  I  would  amend  H  R.  3501  by  defin- 
uig  tiie  conduct  of  Engiiih-only  elections 
and  registration  as  a  "test  or  device"  in  areas 
covered  under  the  bill's  trigger.  This  ap- 
proach wotild  simplify  the  bailout  language 
;siuce  it  would  apply  the  existing  4(a)  pro- 
visions of  the  limb  .^ct. 

The  fcKnw  on  Enyl:.sh-only  elections  as  a 
"test  or  device  U  e.Ktremely  iiaportaut.  and 
on  winch  I  feel  haci  application  in  the  exist- 
ing Act.  It  Is  my  contention  tiidt  Engllah- 
only  elecil'jiis  fall  wlth.n  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 4<c)  of  the  Act.  A,5  you  know,  the  Act 
defines  "test  or  device"  a-s  "a;'.y  rcf.uirement 


th.it  a  por^on  as  a  prereqtii&ile  for  voting  or 
regifltratioii  for  voting  ....  dcmciastriite  the 
aftnify  to  read,  write,  uadcrstaud.  or  interpret 
any  matter ..." 

As  I  tinderstaud  It.  tlie  team  "prerequisite"' 
specites  a  prior  condition  that,  determme.s 
'\'.\.i  is  to  fellow.  Well,  the  condtict  ot  au 
Pnglsh-only  election  and  registration,  par- 
ticularly in  Spanish  speaking  area.=!.  acts  as  a 
prerequisite  or  prior  condition  to  participat- 
ing and  exercising  the  riglit  to  vote. 

ill  a  recent  str.a  memorandum  (dated 
M?.r:h  1075).  the  Civil  Rights  Coinnus,ioa 
argues  thst  an  English-only  electicn  can  be 
Interpreted  as  a  "test  or  dev!:e"  under  the 
Act.  It  points  to  the  broad  s'.TUdard  euun- 
ri.Tted  In  Sowf'i  CarcHna  v.  ICaticnbach.  in 
w).i-h  the  Court  dc.-crifces  "literacy  tests  and 
similar  devices"  as  mechanism.'s  established 
for  the  purpose  of  disenfranchising  and  ad- 
mi:;  l?tcred  in  a  discrlmiuatory  fashion. 

F'om  the  evidence  presented  here  today 
and  earlier,  it  is  clear  fiat  the  absence  of 
hilingfal  voting  and  registration  has  ellec- 
ti'-e!y  abridged  t!  e  voting  rights  of  Spanish 
spe-Tkiii"  Americans.  This  l.s  e.?pecia!ly  true 
in  the  rural  communities  atid  counties  of  the 
SDirhwest  and  In  other  mlg.-ant  and  farm- 
worker centers. 

It  h.--s  al.'o  been  documented  from  past 
hearings  and  testimony  that  English  literacy 
or  language  requirement.s  wer.?  Instituted  to 
d!.-?riniinate  against  certain  ru'-ial  ajid  ethnic 
groups.  In  California,  both  Asian  and  Mexi- 
can Americans  have  borne  the  brunt  of  this 
e.xolusionary  practice  not  only  at  the  voting 
booth  bu:  in  the  claisroom  as  well.  The  fact 
is  that  there  is  a  profound  connection  be- 
tween voting  and  educational  discrimination. 
The  Court  in  Gi'f/o/i  County  v.  VS.  recog- 
nised this  relation  between  the  denial  of 
ccjii.i!  education  and  the  vaUdry  of  literacy 
or  language  tests. 

Tlie  evidence  of  educa'ional  discrimination 
against  Chlranos  and  Puerto  Ricans  Is  over- 
whelm!:!?. We  have  been  Intmdated  by  vol- 
umes of  hearings  aiid  reports  before  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  before  Hou.se  and 
Senate  commltfee.=i.  Including  this  very  sub- 
cominlttee.  The  Civil  Eights  Contniissio:! 
i.~stied  ex'eii-i(o  reports  beginning  in  April 
1971  on  the  lack  of  equal  education  for  Mexi- 
can Ainericati  children.  In  its  February  1974 
report,  the  Commission  found  that  the  con- 
ditions and  practices  it  examined; 

".  .  .  reflect  a  systematic  failure  of  the  edu- 
cational process,  which  not  only  Ignores  the 
educational  needs  of  Chlcano  students  but 
al.-o  suppre?.ses  their  culture  and  stifles  their 
hopes  and  ambit ion.s.  In  a  vor\'  real  scn-e. 
the  Chlcano  is  the  e.-cchidod  .'tudent." 

That  experience  has  had  a  crippling  effect 
on  the  social  and  economic  well-being  of 
millions  of  Mexican  .^merlca;is  as  well  ns 
Puerto  Ricans  In  California,  the  data  shows 
that  14  9';  of  Mexican  .Americans  have  com- 
pleted le.is  than  5  years  of  element.iry  school. 
This  is.  indeed,  an  educational  di- aster,  even 
more  pronounced  wl-iC'i  compared  to  other 
troup^;  Blacks  showed  6  6';  and  Whites  4'  . 
This  pattern  of  educatlotial  denial  extends 
to  Texas  where  the  figaire  for  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans is  33  8  ,  for  Blacks  14.6';  and  for 
\^^l:tcs  8  6',  . 

The  overall  effect  of  this  la''k  of  edu'-n- 
tional  opportunity,  of  the  ab;e!ice  of  bl- 
llngtial  voting  assistance,  and  of  the  .sys- 
tematic attempt  to  deny  .Spani-h  speaking 
Americans  the  right  to  vote  has  bee:i  low 
registration  and  voting  par'i'^ipatlcin.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Census  for  the  1972  election,  o.tly  44.4% 
of  Spanish  origin  reported  themselves  ns 
regl.^tered  to  vote,  with  only  37.5  '  reported 
as  voting.  The  comparable  figures  for  Blacks 
aie  65.5':.  and  52  I'l  voting;  and  for  Whl'es, 
73.4'     regUtered  and  64.5'i  voting. 

4.  National  Average.  I  would  add  fbc.t  the 
use  of  a  national  average  fcrnmla  Is  rele- 
vant und  consistent  with  tlie  evidence  pre- 
sented today.  The  concept  li:  not  new  and. 


lu  fact,  was  csprosseJ  by  the  Court  l.i  Orc^o.-i 
V.  Mitchell.  There  the  Court  cited  Ccngres- 
sioual  evidence  to  sliow  that  "voter  registra- 
tion In  areas  with  large  Spa.iish-Amerlcai 
populations  are  co.  slstemly  below  the  :5tata 
and   national   averages." 

It  seems  to  nie  that  the  national  average 
rorrjuLi  recognizes  the  cumulative  effect  of 
an  Enylish-only  election  a:td  registration 
proc'.'ss  with  lower  Spanish  Epeckiiig  popula- 
tion levels.  The  Act.  which  presently  u.ses  a 
Ic^  than  SO',  trigger,  c'oe'i  not  c*jver  the 
siiimticn  V  hero  a  Spanish  speaking  popula- 
tion Is  so  small  that  even  a  lew  voter  turn- 
out on  Its  part  would  itot  appreciably  depress 
the  total  turnout  to  under  50'.'  , 

For  example,  in  California  there  are  only 
tv.D  counties  with  40-;  or  more  Chicanes; 
ard  the  rest  are  under  30  ;.  In  contrast  to 
this  experience.  Texas,  which  falls  under  the 
current  triggering  level,  has  23  :  cf  Its  coun- 
ties with  30  ,  or  more  Spanish  fpcakliig; 
Calilornla  has  only  3  ..  Further.  Texas  has 
28  counties  with  50-,  or  more  Mexican 
Aincric;\ns;   California  has  none. 

14th  and  15th  Amendment  Basis.  I  sug- 
gest that  any  final  measure  0:1  Spanish 
.speaking  votii:g  rights  include  a  fourteenth 
as  well  as  Jiueenth  amendment  r.^tionale. 
Tliere  is  apparently  confusion  over  whether 
Me:;ican  Ainencar.s  and  Puerto  Ricans  fall 
within  the  term  "race  or  ct  ler  '  under  the 
fifteenth  ranendnient.  The  Dep:irtinent  of 
Justice,  in  a  February  24,  1975  letter  to  this 
subcommittee,  h.i ;  taken  the  po.sltion  that 
these  groups  are  covered  under  "race  or 
colcr".  While  I  ptrsonally  agree  with  that 
analj-sls.  I  rcimin  a  cautious  mm.  particu- 
larly since  the  court  history  en  this  point  i 
not  cle.ir.  For  this  reason.  I  would  prefer 
the  addition  of  fourteenth  amettdment  laii- 
gtia'te  as  I  attempted  to  do  in  H  R.  3501. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  whatever 
language  ccines  o-it  of  this  subcommittee  it 
nii'st  provide  fuitdamentnl  voting  protection 
f:.r  the  rural  communities  In  Californi.i, 
Texas  and  Colniado.  In  introducing  H  R.  3501, 
I  h.ive  tried  to  provide  thit  coverage.  While 
I  do  not  believe  this  bill  to  be  perfect  by  any 
incait.s,  I  do  thir.k  that  it  has  provided  a 
inGineiniim  toward  correcting  voting  inequi- 
ties against  Spanish  speaking  Americans  in 
the  area  of  reapportionment,  registration,  and 
votir.g  n.ssistance. 

In  addition  to  the  section  5  approach  re- 
flected in  HR.  :i50I.  I  strongly  favor  new 
langiia^.e  under  the  1970  amendments  for  un- 
covered areas  having  non-English  speaking 
poptilatiotts.  I  .suggest  language  that  would 
I'liii  the  Ent;i;.sh-only  election  and  registration 
m  .states  or  political  stibdivisions  where  more 
than  5  .  01  the  voting  age  population  lacks 
sul.riclent  .skill  in  Engli.sU  to  vote  without 
a'si-stance. 

Further.  I  rpcomineiid  that  the  Commerce 
Department  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  Title  \TII  of  the  19(34  Civil  Rights  Act 
v^hlch  m.tndates  the  compilation  of  registra- 
tloti  and  voting  statistics  by  race  and  na- 
tional origin.  I  understand  that  despite  two 
requo;-,ts  made  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
.<-ion  for  this  information.  Commerce  has 
I'li'cd  to  conduct  any  survey  in  this  area. 
Congress  must  correct  this  serious  omi.-alon 
and  assure  that  the  Federal  government  meet 
its  leial  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  l,s.-ue  before  us  todav  is 
on"  of  constitutional  Importance.  It  would 
be  unconscionable  If  we  entered  our  bicen- 
tennial year  h.iving  failed  to  .secure  tlie  right 
to  vote  fur  Spanish  speaking  Americans.  For 
thpm  the  bicentennial  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
reprc.rcnt  a  critical  point  In  history — a  de- 
rision between  renewed  faith  In  our  Con.-:t!- 
tution  and  system  of  government,  or  further 
dlsUlu.slonment. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  act  positively  In  tak- 
ing up  that  historical  and  political  chal- 
lenge— and  affirming  the  Constitution  as  a 
living  document  fir  Spanish  speaking 
Anicrlcan.s. 
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JURISDICTION  IN  WHICH  MORE  ^H^U  5  PERCEfJT  OF  THE 
VOTING  AGE  POPULATION  ARE  SPANISH  ORIGIN  AND 
WHICH  HAD  A  VOTER  PARTICIPATION  UNDER  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  AVERAGE  IN  1972 


Acizona; 

Apache' — 

Cochise' 

Coconino  1 

Gila - 

Maricopa - 

Mohave' 

Navajo' 

Pima' 

Pinal'... 

Santa  Cruz' 

Yuma' 

C  iiilornla: 

imperial... 

Kings 

Madera 

Merced 

Monterey' 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino.. 

Solano 

Tulare 

Yuba' 

Ci'lorado: 

Adams 

Bent 

El  Paso.. 

Montezuma 

Florida: 

Collier 

Dade 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Hillsborough. 

Monroe 

Kjnsas: 

Finney 

Grant... 

Net)raska:Scotts  Blufl 

Ue-"  Mexico; 

Chaves 

Curry 

Dona  Ana 

Lea . 

f.'cKinley 

Otero 

Roosevelt 

San  Juan 

Sierra 

Hf.v  York; 

Bronx ' 

Kings' 

Ne*  York' 

Tensf,  statewide;  243  counties. 


1  Districts  already  covered  by  VR'l 
•  Percent  ot  total  population. 


Voter 

Spanish 

turnout 

origin/ 

1972 

VAP 

(percenU 

1970 

3'..  7 

6.9 

41.6 

24.6 

49.3 

12.4 

53.9 

23.0 

49.5 

n.o 

47.2 

5.5 

41.5 

10.1 

48.5 

18.4 

37.8 

30.2 

43.7 

65.4 

37.0 

19.5 

50.0 

29.2 

43.7 

20.2 

54.3 

15.8 

47.4 

19.2 

48.2 

16.2 

55.0 

12.0 

51.3 

12.2 

49.1 

8.3 

48.4 

18.3 

43.3 

6.0 

55.1 

11.7 

54.5 

18.1 

44.9 

7.2 

54.9 

11.2 

47.5 

6.2 

45.0 

9.3 

39.7 

7.9 

43,3 

5.2 

42.6 

9.6 

4«.0 

12.5 

52.3 

0.5 

50.1 

5.3 

50.1 

5.8 

54.5 

21.8 

41.9 

14.3 

52.0 

42.0 

52.0 

9.2 

42,8 

20.2 

42,7 

20.7 

53.9 

12.7 

50.7 

12.1 

52.5 

27.3 

43.7 

18.9 

43.3 

6.7 

4f,.2 

6.5 

4U.9 

1 

=  13.8 

Testimony  of  Vilm.\  S  M.vp.tinez 
I  am  Vllma  S.  MartUiez,  President  and 
General  Counsel  of  the  Mexican  American 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund. 
MALDEF  is  a  non-profit  organization  which 
works  to  redress  the  grievances  and  vindi- 
cate the  legal  and  constitutional  rights  of 
over  six  million  United  States  citizens  of 
Mexican  ancestry.  Ovir  community  consti- 
tutes the  second-largest  minority  in  America 
today.  Its  needs,  gentlemen,  are  enormous; 
the  barriers  it  faces  are  legion;  the  dis- 
crimination it  has  endured  and  continues  to 
endure  is  pervasive.  But  I  should  like  to  be- 
lieve that  its  liope  and  its  ultimate  faith  in 
this  country  are  abiding  and  deep-sprung. 
Today  we  call  upon  this  committee  and  this 
Congress  to  vindicate  that  hope  and  faith. 

At  the  core  of  that  liope  and  faith  neces- 
sarily must  lie  a  belief  that  our  voices  are 
heard,  our  Impact  welt,  and  the  society  at 
large  is  willing  to  respond  as  best  it  can  to 
the  legitimate  needs  of  our  people.  But  too 
often  in  the  American  Soutliwest,  we  find 
our  voices  subtly  but  effectively  silenced  and 
our  efforts  cancelled  by  a  society  too  rigid 
t<.  respond  flexibly  to  our  most  basic  necessi- 
ties. This  committee  can  help  change  that. 

Statistics  give  only  the  bare  skeleton  of 
the  problem.  According  to  the  1970  Census, 
24.4 'i  of  all  Mexican  fainilles  in  tills  country 


attempt  to  survive  beneath  the  poverty  line.' 
In  Texas,  that  figure  rises  to  35.6 ';o.  well  over 
one  out  of  every  three."  The  Census  shows  a 
median  Income  for  Mexican  American  males 
of  $4,735  and  Mexican  American  women  of 
$1,892.3  In  Texas,  those  figures  drop  even  fur- 
ther to  $3,733  and  $1,551  respectively,*  More 
than  one  quarter,  fully  26.1 ':^.  of  Mexican 
Americans  in  this  country  over  the  age  of 
25  have  completed  less  than  five  years  of 
school.'^  In  Texas,  this  figure  rises  to 
33.8%." 

We  know  that  the  kind  of  school  and  the 
kind  of  jobs  that  are  found  In  a  community 
reflect  that  comunlty's  political  power.  Yet 
throughout  the  Southwest,  and  most  par- 
ticularly in  Texas,  Mexican  Americans  have 
not  been  able  adequately  to  make  their 
weight  felt  at  any  level  of  government.  In 
Texas,  where  Mexican  Americans  comprise 
187o  of  the  population"  only  6.2^^  of  the 
4,770  elective  offices — 298  of  them — are  lield 
by  Chlcanos.' 

This  result  is  no  more  coincidence.  It  is 
the  result  of  manifold  discriminatory  prac- 
tices which  have  the  design  or  effect  of  ex- 
cluding Mexican  Americans  from  participa- 
tion in  their  own  government  and  main- 
taining the  status  quo. 

A  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  of  voting  abuses  directed  at 
Mexican  Americans  in  Uvalde  County,  Te.\as, 
shovirs  a  pattern  that  is  strikingly  reminis- 
cent of  the  Deep  South  of  the  early  1960's. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  study  docu- 
ments that  duly  registered  Chicano  voters 
are  not  being  placed  on  the  voting  lists;  that 
election  judges  are  selectively  and  de- 
liberately invalidating  ballots  cast  by  minor- 
ity voters;  that  election  judges  are  refusing 
to  aid  minority  voters  who  are  illiterate  in 
English;  that  the  Tax  Assessor-Collector  of 
Uvalde  County,  who  under  Texas  law  is  re- 
sponsible for  registering  voters,  refuses  to 
name  members  of  minority  groups  as  deputy 
registrars;  that  the  Uvalde  County  Tax 
Assessor-Collector  repeatedly  "runs  out"  of 
registration  application  cards  when  minority 
voter  applictmts  ask  for  them;  that  the 
Uvalde  County  Tax  Assessor-Collector  refuses 
to  register  voter  applicants  based  on  the 
technicality  that  the  application  was  filed 
on  a  printed  card  bearing  a  previous  year's 
date. 

Other  abuses  were  uncovered  by  the  study 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  In  Uvalde 
County,  and  elsewhere  In  Texas:  widespread 
gerrymandering  with  the  purpose  of  diluting 
minority  voting  strength;  systematic  draw- 
ing of  at-Iarge  electoral  districts  with  this 
same  purpose  and  design;  maintenance  of 
polling  places  exclusively  in  areas  Inacces- 
sible to  minority  voters;  excessive  filing  fees 
required  in  order  to  run  for  political  office; 
numbered  paper  ballots  which  need  to  be 
signed  by  the  voter,  thus  making  It  possible 
to  discover  for  whom  an  Individual  cast  his 
ballot. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  field  investi- 
gation in  Uvalde  County,  Texas,  also  uncov- 
ered widespread  economic  threats  and  coer- 
cion directed  at  citizens  who  become  involved 
with  insurgent  political  forces.  Again  and 
again.  Interviewees  stress  fear  of  economic 
reprisal  as  one  reason  for  low  voter  registra- 
tion and  turn  out.  As  one  woman  put  it 
bluntly:  "Jobs  are  at  stake."*  The  Uvalde 
County  school  system  fires  teachers  who  at- 
tempt to  run  for  office.  Local  officials  in 
Uvalde  County  have  shown  ingenuity  and 
determination  In  depriving  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans of  their  right  to  vote.  Tiie  city  council 
of  the  town  of  Uvalde — for  example— met 
and  unilaterally  decided  In  secret  not  to  print 
on  the  ballot  the  name  of  a  Chlcano  candi- 
date for  the  cotmcll,  even  though  he  had 
duly  qualified  to  stand  for  election. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  in  at  least  one 
of    the    254    Texas    counties.    As    the    Civil 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Rigiit.T  Commission  found,  the  processes  by 
whicli  this  country  conducts  its  elections 
are  riddled  with  subtle— and  not  so  sub- 
tle— discriminatory  devices  wliich  have  tlie 
effect  of  excluding  minorities.  The  atmos- 
pliere  in  wliich  those  elections  are  conducted 
is  heavy  with  the  clouds  of  discrimination 
and  coercive  control.  Consider,  if  you  will, 
the  multitude  of  suits  which  would  have  to 
be  filed  by  private  parties,  to  remedy  each  of 
these  separate  abuses  which  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  uncovered  there.  Consider  the 
enormous  pre.ssure  to  which  the  suing  party 
would  be  subjected.  Consider  the  time  whlcli 
.such  litigation  would  consume.  Consider  the 
cost.  And  then  consider  that  these  problems 
by  no  means  are  to  be  fottnd  in  Uvalde 
County  alone.  Tliey  exist  all  across  tl-.e  great 
swath  of  Texas  where  Chicanos  are  r**empt- 
ing  to  share  in  decisions  affecting  their 
county,  their  city  and  their  schools,  deci- 
.'iions  which  are  crucial  to  tlielr  daily  lives. 
It  Is  thus  crucial  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  these  citizens  be  enforced. 

But.  gentlemen,  it  Ls  simply  not  i)o.sslbIe 
to  guarantee  to  these  people  a  meaningful 
right  to  vote  with  private  litigation  alone. 
It  would  be  like  attempting  to  empty  tli© 
sea  with  a  sand  pail. 

There  is,  however,  an  alternative  remedy: 
Sections  4,  5.  6  and  8  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Under  Section  5,  for  instance,  no  change 
in  a  voting  practice  or  procedure,  however 
sllgiit,  could  be  enforced  without  tlie  acqui- 
escence of  the  Attorney  General,  who  must 
determine  that  such  change  is  neither  dis- 
criminatory in  purpose  or  effect.  Practices 
tliat  range  from  the  most  flagrant  gerry- 
mander to  the  most  subtle  transfer  of  a 
polling  place  from  the  barrio  to  an  Anglo- 
dominated  neighborhood  would  all  be  ob- 
jectionable under  Section  5  If  they  had  a 
discriminatory  effect  on  minorities.  The  pres- 
ence of  federal  registration  examiners  under 
Section  6,  and  federal  election  observers 
under  Section  8,  both  would  have  a  calming 
effect  and  would  tend  to  dampen  the  abuse 
of  raw  economic  power  and  coercion  directed 
against  Mexican  Americans. 

These  remedies  are  swift.  Tliey  are  efficient. 
They  are  effective.  They  are  in  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  extraordinary  gains 
marked  by  minorities  In  the  Deep  South  over 
the  past  decade.  They  are  relevant  to  the 
problems  faced  by  Mexican  Americans  In  the 
Soutliwest  today.  The  Congress  should  ap- 
ply these  remedies  and  safeguards  to  the 
Southwest. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  share  with  the 
Committee  MALDEF's  experience  with  case- 
by-case  litigation  to  date,  In  order  to  show 
the  Committee  the  types  of  artificial  barriers 
and  obstacles  which  have  been  placed  in  our 
people's  path.  It  will  also  demonstrate,  I  be- 
lieve, the  enormity  and  perhaps  ultimate  im- 
possibility of  dealing  with  these  abuses  one 
vote  at  a  time. 

One  of  the  most  severe  problems  we  face 
is  the  at -large  election  or  the  multl-member- 
dlstrlct  election.  Such  an  election  effectively 
operates  to  cancel  out  minority  voting 
strength  where  a  Chicano.  if  running  from 
a  single-member  district,  might  otherwise 
hope  to  win.  We  have  sued  to  strike  down 
such  schemes  In  California  for  the  San  Fer- 
nando City  Council;  In  Texas  for  the  State 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  the  City  Council 
of  San  Antonio,  and  school  board  elections 
ill  Corpus  Christi,  Lubbock.  Waco,  and 
Hondo;  in  Arizona,  for  school  board  elec- 
tions in  TucAon;  in  Wasliington,  lor  scnoul 
board  elections   in  Yakima  County. 

Another  tool  employed  by  those  iiho  v.i^li 
to  perpetuate  niajoritariau  control  and  block 
Chicano  access  to  elective  office  is  the  gerry- 
mander. In  Caltiornia,  we  attacked  a  fla- 
grant gerrymander  of  the  Las  Angeles  City 
Council;  in  Texas,  we  brought  suit  to  strike 
down  g;errymandered  congres.sioiial  redistrict- 
ing  in  El  Paso,  and  gerrymandered  county 
conurils.sioner  districts  In  Bexar,  Kleberg  and 
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V.d  Veivie  Counties.  In  El  Paso,  we  moved  to 
fierce  reapporiioumeut  of  Justice  ol  the  Peace 
pre.;ncts. 

Language  has  been  a  recurrent  probleni 
i.i  tiuali'yinij;  to  vote  and  In  voting  itself. 
MALDEP  has  brought  actions  alleging  the 
unconstitutionality  of  Englith-laaguage  lit- 
eracy tests  in  Arizona  and  the  State  of  Waah- 
i:!,'Ton.  We  have  attacked  a  California  ?. af- 
ire which  prohlbiied  use  of  the  Spanbh  lan- 
guage at  the  polling  place.  And  in  Te.xas,  we 
o-.t:iin-ned  lUat  states  prohibition  on  as- 
^. stance  to  \otera  who  could  not  read  the 
ballot. 

We  have  waged  battles  against  unduly  re- 
^•.icltve  regisiraiiou  procedures.  In  Te.xas, 
we  brought  the  suit  uhlch  overturned  the 
state's  annual  registration  requirements.  In 
another  action,  we  chailcni-ed  Texas  statutes 
winch  required  a  itudent  to  Intend  to  re- 
bide  indctiuitely  at  his  student  domicile  ii\ 
order  to  vote  there.  In  California  we  attacked 
that  stale's  early  clooiiiij  date  for  regiotra- 
lion- 

Qualifylng  a  candidate  to  stand  for  office 
ha.s  proved  enormously  burde.isome  in  some 
area-..  In  N'ew  Me.xico.  we  attempted  to  set 
a-,;Ue  a  requirement  that  third-party  can- 
didates for  the  state  legislature  from  mul- 
ti-county districts  collect  signatures  of  three 
percent  of  registered  voters  in  t!ie  entire 
biate.  In  Carru»  Springs,  Te.xas.  v.e  discov- 
ered and  soutbt  to  hold  uncon.stltutional  a 
requirement  that  one  had  to  be  a  property 
o.\ner  in  order  to  run  for  city  council. 

Finally,  we  have  attacked  refusals  by  local 
election  o.ticials  to  set  up  a  polling  place  In 
M  Chlcano  nelghbcrhood  of  Villa  Coronado. 
Texas,  where  75'.  of  the  district's  popula- 
tion resided,  thus  forcing  those  voters  to 
travel  seven  miles  In  order  to  ca^t  their 
ballots. 

Tills  li--t  of  voting  abuses,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  It  does  show, 
however,  the  persi->tence,  determination  and 
the  resources  of  local  oflicials  bent  on  making 
it  a.s  diflicult  as  possible — and  in  some  ca.ses 
actually  Impossible — for  minorities  to  exer- 
ti^e  their  ri^ht  to  an  effective  vo'ic. 

Mr.  Ciialrman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  types  of  abuses  I 
have  outlined  above  would  be  routinely  ob- 
jectionable under  Section  5  of  the  Vot.iii,- 
Rights  Act.  These  abuses,  which  would  be 
susceptible  to  swift  administrative  remedy 
under  the  .Attorney  General's  Section  5  pre- 
clearance  powers,  demand  legal  resources 
wiii.h  are  smiply  too  great  fi.ir  private  liti- 
tants  like  MALDEF  to  bear.  In  our  suit 
attacking  Texas's  discriminatory  use  of 
multi-member  district-^,  for  instance,  we 
have  gone  through  one  di^'rict  court  pro- 
ceeding which  resulted  In  extensive  find- 
ings of  discrimination  and  mandated  slngle- 
memtaer  districus  for  Bexar  County  (San 
Antonio  I.  Texas  appealed  that  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  our  pa^itlon  waj  utlirmed. 
On  remand,  the  district  court  struck  down 
additional  multi-member  districts  in  the 
Texas  reapportlor.ment  plan.  Texas  again 
appealed,  and  Just  this  past  January,  we 
were  back  in  the  Supreme  Court  defendiiii.: 
that  appeal.  It  has  now  been  over  three 
years  and  the  matter  of  Texa.s's  reappor- 
tionment Is  still  not  yet  finally  resolved. 

This  is  a  sensele->s  waste  of  le^ral  resources, 
by  both  private  attorneys  and  the  courts, 
and  it  points  up  the  need  for  a  more  ra- 
tional approach  to  the  problems  we  encoun- 
ter, particularly  in  Tex.«.  More  importantly, 
a  privately  funded  orsjaiiization  like  MALDEF 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  litigate 
against  discriminatory  voting  procedures  in 
every  county  in  Texas  or  even  to  identify 
exhaustively  where  discrinnnatcry  votiuc 
procedures  are  being  employed.  Only  the 
Justice  Department,  with  its  public  re- 
sources, its  expertise  in  this  field  gained 
over  the  past  ten  years,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  presumptions  set  forth  In  the  s'atu- 
tory  language  of  Section  5.  can  effectively 


ensure   that   minority   voters'   rlt;IUs   In   tlie 
Southwest  are  secured. 

That  is  why  MALDEF  earlier  this  year 
petitioned  the  Attorney  General  to  deter- 
mine that  Texas,  because  less  than  50'.,  of 
the  eligible  voters  there  voted  in  19(14  and 
19G8,  and  because  Texas  maintained  a  "test 
or  device"  by  conducting  elections  only  In 
the  English  language,  should  already  be  cov- 
ered pursuant  to  the  existing  Section  4(b) 
trigger.  We  believe  the  judicial  authority 
s'lpportiug  our  pcsitlcn  is  overwhelming  and 
dus;)osi:ivc.  I  ask  the  permi.sslon  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  InsiTt  In  the  record  a  copy  of  o'.tr 
petition  to  the  Attorney  General. 

In  his  testimony  before  this  Ci:.mmlttee, 
Mr.  J.  Stanley  Pottinger  recognized  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  brought  and  won 
the  raKC  of  NcM  York  v.  I'liitrd  Statfs  on 
behalf  of  Spnnish-spenking  citii:ens  In  New 
'i'ork  City.  In  Its  brief  before  the  Supreme 
Covirt,  the  Department  of  Justice  urgued 
that  where  substantial  nunibcra  of  Span- 
Uh-spea'iiing  citizens  reside — and  here  I  ain 
quoting  from  the  Government'.s  brief — ■ 

"The  printing,  distribution,  and  u.^c  ot 
election  materials  solely  In  the  English  lan- 
guage and  the  failure  adequately  to  provide 
bilingual  materials  constitute  a  test  or  de- 
vice' within  the  mc.iuing  of  Section  4ic)." 

Tills  proposition,  advanced  by  the  Justice 
Department  itself,  wiis  the  only  siibsiantive 
issue  of  law  Involved  in  that  case,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  suni.marily  atlirnied  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  Is  now  law 
throughout  this  country,  and  the  Attorney 
General  should  apply  V.e  law  ro  the  State  of 
Texa.s,  since  rexas,  like  New  York,  conducted 
Enelish-only  elections  by  printin;;  its  elec- 
tion materials  solely  in  English,  and  by 
.statutorily  prohibiting  any  assistance  what- 
soever to  a  voter  who  could  not  read  the 
ballot. 

Slnee  the  Attorney  General  ha.s  so  far  re- 
ftised  to  grant  our  petition,  we  come  before 
you  as  the  fir.al  for'un  for  redrcs  of  our 
grievances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  comml'tee  should 
clarify  for  the  Justice  Department  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
196.3.  By  amending  the  statutory  definition 
of  'test  or  device."  the  Congress  will  only 
WTife  into  la-.v  what  we  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  has  already  held,  but  what  the  At- 
torney General  refuses  to  enforce.  The  Con- 
gress should  pa.ss  amendatory  langtinge 
which  v.ould  a.Tord  Mexican  Americans  In 
Texa.s  and  elsewhere  in  the  Southwest  the 
powerful  protections  of  Section  5  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

In  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  tlicre  lies  only 
the  fervent  desire  to  be  heard,  to  partici- 
pate In  our  own  government  and  to  ensure 
that  electoral  rules  and  procedures  foster — 
not  forecloije — our  opportunity  for  self-ex- 
pression at  the  polls.  And  ultimately.  If  this 
legislation  is  pas.-.ed  bv  the  Congress  and  en- 
forced by  the  Justice  Department,  it  will 
mean  better  local  government,  it  will  mean 
bettor  education  for  our  children;  it  will 
mean  better  street  lighting  and  police  pro- 
tection and  other  vital  services.  It  will  mean 
the  beginiiings  of  a  fair  share  for  Mexican 
Americans.  I  sincerely  hope  this  committee 
will  help  11.5  make  that  new  beginning. 
Thank  you. 
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Testimony  op  Leonel  C.^.stilio 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subconi- 
mitiee.  I  am  Leonel  Castillo.  Controller  for 
the  Ci'y  of  Hou.ston.  I  am  honored  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  t.3 
testify  in  support  of  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1005  to  include  tlie  State  of 
Texas. 

During  the  past  18  ycar.-^.  I  have  been  a 
precinct  v.orker  of  many  campaigns,  a  dele- 
gate to  local.  Stale,  and  National  Democratic 
functions  and  activities.  In  1969  I  headed 
up  Project  VER,  a  voter  rcgi;;tration  drive 
III  the  Mexican  Anuilcan  community  of 
Houston;  I  am  now  on  the  Board  of  the 
Southwe>t  Voter  Edurntion  and  Registra- 
tion Campaign  which  tries  to  register  voters 
ill  the  Sou-hwcst.  .M.'.o,  I  am  presently  serv- 
ing a  second  term  as  ilie  elected  City  Con- 
l.'oller  of  the  fifth  largest  City  In  this  nation. 

The  testimony  I  will  be  pre.  cnting  to  you 
today  draws  upon  those  lir.it  hand  experi- 
ences to  illu'-trate  the  ma.ior  points  from  mv 
documented  btatcin;nt  submitted  to  \oii 
last  week. 

Hopefully,  this  narrative  will  uortray  for 
you  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  Mexican  Ameri- 
can or  black  Te.xan  seeking  to  participate 
in  the  electoral  proce.  s  and  will  clearly  show- 
why  we  ur-ently  need  the  VRA  in  Texas. 

DLMOCn.M'HJj    tll.^F.ACTERISTlrS 

To  paint  the  placement  of  minorities  on 
Texas'  political  landscape,  I  will  begin  wi'h 
some  very  broad  dcmoKraphic  bru'^hstrokes. 

Texas  is  the  fourth  most  populus  State 
In  the  Union  with  about  112  million  people. 
Approximately  68  percent  of  them  are  Anglo, 
19  percent  are  Mexican  American,  12  percent 
are  black,  and  slightly  less  than  1  percent 
are  Asian  Americans  and  American  Indian.s. 
When  compared  to  other  States,  Texas  ranks 
second  in  the  number  of  Spanish-speaking 
and  fourth  in  terms  of  its  black  population. 

Only  the  States  of  New  York,  Illinois,  and 
California  have  more  blacks  than  Texas. 
Tex.as  has  more  blacks  than  do  any  of  the 
States  presently  covered  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  both  the 
Mexican  American  and  the  black  poptilatloa 
in  Texas  is  very  distinct.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  black  population  Is  concentrated  In 
that  part  of  Texas  usually  referred  to  as 
East  Texas,  tlie  region  through  which  most 
of  the  early  Anglo  settlers  coming  from 
Southern  States  entered  Texas.  Traditionally 
It  has  been  known  as  the  Black  Belt  of  Texas 
and  while  not  nearly  as  solidly  black  as  that 
of  the  Deep  South  States  (22  percent)  It  ha.*?, 
nonetheless,  also  produced  a  political  sys- 
tem largely  dominated  by  whites. 

Approximately  85  percent  of  the  minority 
poptilatlon  In  this  State  live  in  urban  areas 
compared  to  about  78  percent  of  the  Anglo 
population.  What  this  means  Is  that  while 
one  third  of  the  urban  population  Is  com- 
prised of  minority  groups,  they  account  for 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  rural  population. 
It  al.so  means  that  this  skewed  distribution 
Impacts  the  political  decision  making  on 
the  State  level,  partictilarly  vis  a  vis  the  Isstie 
of  local  redlstrictlng  by  the  State  Legislature, 

Geographic  distinctions  nonwithstandin;:, 
very  few  counties  in  Texas  are  without  a 
sizeable  ethnic  or  racial  minority  population. 
Past  voter  reofistration  procedures,  which  I 
will  describe  later,  however,  have  depressed 
registration  among  thece  groups.  Although 
election  law  changes  In  the  past  few  years 
have  Improved  the  situation,  the  registration 
of  blacks  and  Mexican  Americans  is  still  well 
below  that  of  other  portions  of  the  State 
population. 

Like  the  black  population,  Mexican  Amer- 
icans are   also  highly   urbanized.   Approxl- 
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mately  46  percent  of  the  State.-;  Mexican 
American  people  now  reside  in  the  live  major 
metropolitan  areas  of  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
Houston,  El  Paso,  and  San  Antonio.  Recently, 
there  has  been  a  great  Influx  of  persons  from 
rural  commtmitlcs  Into  the  big  cities  in 
Te.xas.  In  Hotiston,  for  example,  the  Census 
estimates  that  during  the  1960's.  the  Chlcano 
population  grew  by  145  percent,  the  blacks 
by  45  percent.  Anglos  by  14.  Most  local  ob- 
servers feel  that  this  pace  of  growth  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  1970's. 

Almost  2  out  of  every  5  black  Texans  are 
living  below  the  poverty  level.  Almost  half 
of  these  blacks  are  under  the  age  of  20.  Of 
those  blacks  24  years  of  age  and  over  living 
below  the  poverty  level,  more  than  half  have 
received  leis  than  nine  years  of  total  educa- 
tion. 

Although  the  number  of  black  people  liv- 
ing in  poverty  is  tragically  large,  the  number 
of  Mexican  Americans  who  live  in  severe 
poverty  is  unreal.  According  to  the  Texas 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  three 
quarters  of  a  million  Mexican  Americans  In 
my  State  are  poor — we  Texans  can  almost 
claim  the  possession  of  an  underdeveloped 
nation  in  our  midst. 

Poverty — severe  poverty — is  common  In 
South  Texas.  In  Hidalgo  County  where  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  population  is  Mexican 
American,  over  50  percent  of  that  minority 
population  lives  under  poverty  conditions.  It 
Is  not  uncommon  to  find  55  percent  of  the 
minority  people  in  poverty.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, the  Incidence  of  poverty  among  Anglos 
Is  only  about  5  percent. 

Lack  of  adequate  education  is  another 
millstone  for  minorities.  Over  one  third  (34.1 
percent)  of  the  total  Mexican  American  pop- 
ulation and  over  half  (53.1)  of  the  Mexican 
American  poor  have  only  four  years  of  school 
or  less.  In  comparison,  about  4  percent  of  all 
Anglos  In  Texas,  and  approximately  11  per- 
cent of  the  Anglo  poor  have  less  than  four 
years  of  schooling.  As  of  1970,  about  14  per- 
cent of  Texas'  Mexican  Americans  had  re- 
ceived no  formal  education  at  all,  and  less 
than  10  percent  had  gone  to  college.  More- 
over, less  than  25  percent  of  all  Mexican 
Americans  in  the  State  are  high  .school  grad- 
uates. Sixty  three  percent  have  received  no 
more  than  eighth  grade  education. 

Ethnicity,  socio-economic  conditions,  cul- 
tural background,  lack  of  education  and  lan- 
guage all  play  Important  roles  in  preventing 
the  poor  and  racial  minorities  in  Texas  from 
exercising  an  effective  Influence  over  the  po- 
litical process. 

Historically,  local  and  State  agencies  have 
separated  Mexican  Americans  by  the  use  of 
land  records,  hospital  records,  health  records, 
police  records,  and  for  purposes  of  Instruction 
In  the  public  schools.  Yet  when  the  Federal 
Courts  ordered  the  Integration  of  public 
schools  In  Houston,  the  local  authorities 
complied  by  pairing  or  bussing  students 
from  predominatel  black  schools  to  predom- 
inately Chlcano  schools  and  vice  versa.  The 
School  Board  and  Superintendent  defended 
this  action  by  sayUig  that  Mexican  Americans 
were  to  be  defined  as  "white,"  and  therefore 
they  were  integrating  black  and  white 
schools.  The  actual  percentage  of  Anglos 
nffected  was  about  4  percent.  This  practice 
continues  to  this  day.  and  epitomizes  that 
liypocrisy  and  prejudice  which  is  so  pernici- 
ous in  Te.xas. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  language: 
it  has  posed  an  almost  Insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  Mexican  Americans  as  we  strive  to 
move  into  the  mahistream  of  American 
society  while  attempting  to  retain  our  cul- 
tural heritage  and  Identity. 

Several  studies  have  been  made  In  the  last 
few  years  concerning  the  use  of  Spanish 
language  among  people  of  Spanish/ origin. 
All  of  these  studies  Indicate  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Spanish-origin  population  U 
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either  wholly  cr  predominantly   dependent 
on  Spanish  for  oral  communication. 

A  special  report  Issued  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau In  1970  Indicated  that  about  48  percent 
of  all  persons  of  Spanish  origin  In  the  South- 
west speak  Spanish  In  their  homes.  Among 
Mexican  Americans  the  proportion  is  slight- 
ly higher — 52  percent.  A  supplementary  re- 
port dealing  with  persons  of  Spanish  descent, 
released  in  February  1973,  revealed  that  al- 
most 90  percent  of  the  Mexican  Americans 
In  Texas  use  Spanish  as  the  language  spoken 
in  the  home. 

Yet  today  in  Texas,  all  election  materials — 
from  the  voter  registration  forms  to  the  bal- 
lots— are  written  exclusively  in  English. 
Regardless  of  the  Mexican  American's  in- 
terest. Intelligence,  or  knowledge  of  the  is- 
stie, if  he  has  not  been  taught  to  read  Eng- 
lish he  is  functionally  illiterate  in  this 
society.  In  1971,  after  decades  of  denial,  tiie 
ban  on  giving  assistance  to  the  handicapped 
(disabled,  Illiterate,  non-English  speaking) 
was  removed.  However,  the  requirement  for 
assistance  has  not  been  enforced.  Besides,  at 
this  point  the  "aid"  Is  of  dubious  value:  tiie 
non-English  .speaking  voter  discovers  that 
the  materials  are  all  printed  in  an  alien 
language — English — the  election  official,  his- 
torically unsympathetic  to  minorities,  Ls 
monolingual  and  unable  to  c^jnnnunicate 
with  the  voter. 

You  may  be  wondering  how  s.imeone  .so 
handicapped  could  make  an  intelligent  deci- 
sion on  an  election  issue  or  candidate  even 
if  the  opportunity  were  provided.  Because  of 
the  large  number  of  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions In  Texas  broadcasting  to  the  Mexl- 
canos  in  their  mother  tongue,  the  Mexicano 
voter  may  be  as  will  Informed  on  current 
events,  issues,  and  candidates  as  his  Anglo 
counterpart. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  he  is  equally  well 
Informed  about  the  electoral  process.  In  fact, 
sometimes  misinformation  is  deliberately 
directed  to  the  Spanish-speaking.  Durlna:  the 
1972  Presidential  election,  for  example.  30 
second  "public  service"  spots  announced  reg- 
ularly throughout  the  day  over  KCOR.  San 
Antonio's  most  popular  Spanish-.speaking 
station,  and  on  Houston's  KLVL: 

"SI  usted  no  esta  perfectamente  y  legal- 
mente  registrado  para  votar,  no  debe  de  votar 
hoy.  Lo  pueden  poner  en  la  carcel  o  le  pueden 
dar  una  multa  se  no  vota  legalmente." 

Translated  that  would  come  across  some- 
thing like  this  In  English:  If  you  have  not 
complied  completely  and  perfectly  with  all 
the  election  laws  ou  registration — and  you 
vote  today — you  could  be  fined  $500.00  or 
sent  to  Jail.  The  message  was  made  perfectly 
clear  to  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  who 
are  forever  being  pushed  to  the  peripherv  of 
mainstream   English-speaking   America." 

HISTORICAL    PERSPECTIVE    OF    LLECTION 
PRACTICES 

■With  that  kind  of  background  painted  in 
oa  the  people,  I  wotild  like  to  concentrate 
on  adding  some  depth  to  the  scene  by  touch- 
ing on  the  historical  perspectives  of  the  elec- 
tion practices  In  my  home  State. 

Texas  has  been  described  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  as  having  a  rather  colorful  his- 
tory of  racial  segregation.  This  probably  al- 
ludes to  the  fact  that  among  minorities  In 
Texas  there  has  been,  more  or  less,  an 
equitable  distribution  of  inequitable  treat- 
ment. 

Until  1926,  blacks  in  Texas  were  prohibited 
hy  statute  from  participating  hi  the  Demo- 
cratic primary.  In  that  same  year,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  declared  In  Nixon  v.  Hern- 
don  that  the  Texas  statute  violated  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  ended  the  notorious  "white 
primaries." 

Discrimination  against  Mexican  Americans 
in  Texas  is  different  from  that  afforded  blacks 
because  it  Is  not  statutory.  Texas  has  had  no 
laws  which  on  their  face  are  discriminatory 
toward  Mexican  Americans;  however,  the  Il- 


legal   ppplication    of    these    laws    has    betn 
equ.-illy  damaging  to  Mexican  Americans. 

As  recently  as  1072,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Graves  i\  Carncs  reinforced  this  nndii;^- 
by  stating: 

"Because  of  long-sLanding  educational,  so- 
cial, iPt^i'A.  ccoaomic,  political  and  other 
widespread  and  prevalent  restrictiou.s,  cu.s- 
toms,  traditions,  biases  and  prejudice  some 
of  a  £o-caIlea  dc  jtirc  and  some  of  a  so- 
called  dc  fj.c:o  character,  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can population  of  Texas,  which  amounts  to 
about  20'.:,  has  hiatoricaliy  iuffcred  ]rov>, 
and  continues  to  xuffcr  from,  tlte  ie.->ult6  and 
effects  oj  mtyidiOKt  dixcriviinatioyi  and  treat- 
Ttcnt  in  the  fields  of  education,  employment, 
economics,  healtli,  politics  ai,d  others.'' 
lE.mphasis  added) 

One  example  of  a  suppc^'-dly  ncatral  law 
was  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  on  a  pie- 
lequisiie  to  voting.  From  1902  until  lOui; 
v.iien  ir,e  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reviewed  and 
stopped  this  practice  in  U.S.  v.  Texas,  tlie 
poll  tax  was  paid  for  the  "privilege  "  of  vot- 
in;,'  in  Texas. 

Subsequent  to  the  eradication  of  the  poll 
tax,  a  constitutional  amendment  to  the 
Texas  Constitution  was  passed  which  pro- 
vided for  annual  registration  of  voters.  Ihi 
proposition  was  implemented  by  Texas 
statutes  which  reqviired  that  those  wh<5 
wished  to  vote  must  register  during  the  pe- 
riod of  October  1  and  January  31.  Can  you 
imagine  going  out  during  the  coldest.  raUiiesi 
months  of  the  year  to  register  voters  usin(.' 
a  form  printed  in  a  language  they  didn't 
tmderstand  for  an  election  which  was  '^i 
take  place  11  months  away  between  unki.owu 
candidates  for  unknown   positions? 

This  system  had  all  the  features  of  the 
poll  tax  except  the  payment  of  a  monetary 
sum.  lu.  1971,  a  three-Judge  District  Court 
held  that  provisions  of  the  Texas  Constitu- 
tion and  the  implementing  statute  requiring 
annual  registration  could  not  pass  legal  mus- 
ter as  they  denied  tiie  equal  protection  guar- 
anteed oy  the  14th  Amendment  (Beare  v. 
SmitJi)  Texas  is  noi  a  State  to  give  up  easily 
and  the  vestiges  of  that  "insidious  purpvjce" 
persi.?t. 

CURKENT    ELECTION    LAWS 

Under  the  present  system  of  vo'„er  regis- 
'ratioii.  one  may  register  up  until  30  days 
before  the  next  election.  Whenever  a  regis- 
tered voter  votes  in  a  primary  or  general 
election  for  nomination  or  election  of  State 
and  cotinty  ollicers,  his  registration  Is  auto- 
matically extended  or  renewed  for  the  suc- 
ceeding three  voting  years. 

Before  the  first  day  of  each  year,  the  regis- 
trar must  examine  the  registration  records 
to  determine  which  registrations  expire  at 
the  end  of  that  voting  year.  A  notice  mtist 
'hen  be  mailed  to  all  persons  whose  registra- 
tion is  expiring,  indicating  that  they  mu.-* 
reregister  and  that  they  may  reregister  by 
returning  the  notice  to  the  registrar,  with  a 
signed  statement  thereon  that  they  are  still 
qualified  electors  of  the  county,  together 
with  any  ch.^nges  of  addresses  or  other  in- 
formation necessary  to  bring  the  recoids  up 
to  date 

InterestiiiiiJy  enoutili.  there  is  no  requnc- 
ment  that  this  notice  be  sent  out  in  both 
English  and  Spanish.  A:  present,  the-e  form,? 
are  being  sent  in  Engli.ih  in  spite  of  the  large 
popula'.ion  of  non-Engli=h  speakers  in  Texas. 
For  example.  In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  of  the 
00,941  notices  of  cancellations  that  were 
mailed  out,  only  12,302  were  sent  back  to 
achieve  reregistration  while  48,639  were  can- 
celled. It  is  only  speculation,  of  course  how 
many  of  the.se  letters  were  not  returned  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
language;  however,  suffice  It  to  say  that  52' , 
of  the  population  in  San  Antonio  Is  Mexican 
American. 

.^though  voter  registration  data  on  Mexi- 
can American.?  in  the  southwest  Is  Inade- 
quate,  enotigh    infor:nat!on   is   available   to 
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ludUate  some  pa'terus  'Concerning  registra- 
ttoii  tn  selected  areas. 

For  example.  In  Bexi*r  Covimy.  Te.Kas  there 
were  48  prec!act.i  that  had  a  population  of 
70  percent  or  more  Mexican  Americans  in 
H'70.  Of  the  131.249  e'.i-ible  voter'*  in  these 
precmct.s,  only  G1.857.  or  about  47  percent 
of  all  those  elUible  to  vote,  .vere  actually 
rec;lstered.  I;i  contrast,  of  th.e  (la  precincts 
that  had  70  percent  or  more  Ar.glo  popula- 
tion. 62  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  were 
re^'iitered.  Thus,  it  appears  thai  Me-xican 
Americnus  lu  Bexar  County  resilste-  at  a  rate 
of  ftpproximately  15  percent  lower  than  the 
AiiLt-o  population 

Additional  comp.tri.^jri^  o.  reijisir.ition  fig- 
ures for  May  and  December,  1974  indic.ite 
that  while  there  has  been  a  net  gain  of  about 
7,000  in  the  number  of  eligible  voters  regis- 
tered m  Bexf'.r  County  thc-e  has  been  a  cor- 
responding decrease  of  abour  330  registered 
voters  in  predominant !v  >fexican  Amerlciiti 
precinct..": 

Tlie  Texas  Elect'ou  Cede  designates  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  P3  the  Chief  Election 
OfScer.  In  actual  practice,  lio-.vever.  the 
county  Judge  is  the  oiiC  who  oversees  tie 
election  process.  Oi  the  254  county  Juds^c^ 
in  rhe  State  of  Texas,  only  9.  or  \ih  are 
Mexican  Americans.  The  other  election 
officials  designated  by  the  Code  are  the 
county  clerk  and  the  'px  as-e.ssor  collector  Of 
ft  Total  of  254  for  eich  position,  only  15' 
ot  tlie  county  clerks  t»ud  approximately  4'"; 
of  the  tax  HS-es«jr  collectors  sre  Mexican 
American,  and  are  ccncentrafed  mainly  In 
eiyht  counties. 

A  Bureau  of  tiie  Ceu-sus  reiX>ri  entitled 
"Voter  Partitipatlon  in  November  l!«72 " 
looted  that  there  ts  a  significant  t;ap  between 
Mexican  Americans  and  Av.glcvs  reitard'.iiL; 
voting  participation  It  also  reported  that  the 
percentai,'e  ot  the  Spai.i.sh  .surnamcd  popula- 
tion of  voting  aL;e  who  regisrered  to  vote 
was  44  percent.  :i.s  compared  to  7.3  percent  for 
the  .\nglo  populaMr.ri,  and  68  percent  for  the 
blr.ci:  populatinn  The  peruentage  of  tho.-e 
Spanish  surnanted  Indf  idt:al.^  eligible  to  vote 
vho  actually  voted  was  38  percent,  as  com- 
pared to  65  percent  Ati:;:o.  and  54  percent 
black. 

Another  case  in  point,  tlie  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  In  1973  In  Whxte  i.  Register  affirmed 
a  Three-Judge  Court  s  decision  ihat: 

■'.  .  .  Bexar  County  Mexican  Americans  are 
eflec'.ively  removed  from  :he  pe'litical  pnx-- 
ess  of  Bexar  County  ..." 

The  court  went  on  to  state  that  It  thought 
single-member  districts  were  retjuired  to 
remedy  the  etlec^e-  of  pa<t  and  present  dis- 
crimination against  Mexican  Americans  and 
to  bring  the  community  Inio  the  full  stream 
of  political  K'e  of  the  county  and  State  by 
encouraging  thair  further  registration,  voting 
and  other  political  activities. 

Voter  turnout  is  also  an  imporiant  con- 
sideration. Again,  data  on  thi^  question  Ls 
very  difficult  to  come  by  a.s  we  try  to  deter- 
mine the  ethnic  factor.  A  general  indication, 
however,  of  voter  turnout  patterns  can  be 
derived  from  local  information.  The  197(i 
State  elections  in  San  Antonio  can  .serve  as 
the  basis  of  comparison. 

Turnout  during  thi3  particul.ir  election  in 
Bexar  County  was  good.  In  those  precincts 
having  In  excess  of  a  70  percent  Mexican 
American  population  turnout  was  47  percent 
as  compared  to  a  57  percent  turnout  for 
those  prechicts  that  are  predominantly 
Anglo.  Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
hotly  contested  race  by  a  popular  Mexican 
.American  candidate,  turnout  by  Mexican 
.American  voters  was  m  percent  lower  than 
tor  .\nglos. 

VOTING    lRRECt;-L.\Rmi.S    IN    TEXAS 

In  addition  to  being  the  Controller  for  the 
City  of  Houston,  I  am  al.->o  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Advisory  Committee  to  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  In  that 
capacity.  I  have  come  across  numerous  coni- 
I>'.alnt^  alleging  -.otlng  Irregularities  in  South 


Texas,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
Becau.^e  of  the  volume  and  severity  of  com- 
plaints received  by  our  Committee  and  staff 
last  fall,  during  the  period  of  the  general 
election,  the  Advisory  Committee  formerly 
requested  thi^t  the  Department  of  Justice 
observe  and  accept  complaints  on  election 
day  In  .several  Soutli  Texas  counties.  The 
nature  of  the  problems  brous^ht  to  our  at- 
tention reflected  a  pattern  indicating  thai 
lav.  enforcement  personnel,  incumbent  pub- 
lic oiTicials,  and  election  judges  might  be 
e:it:  i;ed  in  actions  which  tended  to  discour- 
ii;.e  ii'd  deter  the  full  partirlpntion  ol  Mexi- 
can .American  voters.  We  felt  it  unperfuiie, 
theieCi  le.  that  the  Federal  government  be 
responsive  to  the  issues  being  raised. 

Let  me  briefly  summari/e  for  this  com- 
ii.u'ee  \he  major  allegations  u!,i'bed  in  the 
c'lnplKU'.'s  we  received: 

1.  Pol!  watcliers  were  hora.s.~ed  and  In- 
timidated by  election  otticials  thu-s  pre\eiit- 
ing  them  from  excrcLsiing  their  re.'^ponsiblli- 
ties  and  lights  under  Federal  and  State  elec- 
tion iR-..S. 

2.  Locul  election  oiliciftls  proi  ided  insul- 
ticUnt  or  v.rong  iufornuuion  on  v<i!ing  pro- 
cedures, for  example,  registered  voters  wlio 
appeared  at  the  polling  places  \%ithout  voter 
rcui.scrafion  certificaies  were  not  allowed  \'-> 
vote. 

3.  Ejection  officials  denied  a.-^istance  to 
non-English  speaking,  illlteraie.  and  or  dl.s- 
abled  voters  as  requirtrd  by  Ai  li<  le  8  13  of  the 
Tiuiji   Fi€t  tioii   Codr. 

4.  There  were  indications  that  there  was  a 
bifiscd  use  ot  residential  reqtilrrments  to 
den;.  Mexican  Americans,  especially  migrant 
li'iKirers.  tlie  right  to  vote  absentee. 

5.  Law  enforcement  officials  allegedly 
haras-sed  and  Intimidated  Mexican  Americaii 
voters  bv  circulating  and  parking  in  front 
Ol  .■:eleited  polling  places,  by  inaJiing  exces- 
sive and  unnecessary  appearances  at  tho.'.e 
polling  places  and  by  a.tually  threatening 
Mexican  .American  Voters. 

6.  Local  officials,  on  occa-sion,  ^elected  vot- 
ing places,  clenrlv  designed  to  discourage  par- 
ticipation by  ATexican  American  voters. 

7.  Voters  were  allegedly  economically  In- 
tunidi^ted  by  threats  of  flnancial  loss  for 
uiilure  to  support  certain  candidates. 

8.  Many  voter.s  were  denied  the  riglu  to 
vote  due  to  the  faihue  of  local  election  of- 
ficials to  make  registration  equally  con- 
venient to  all  groups.  For  example.  In  .some 
areas.  Mexican  Americans  had  diflicultv  In 
obtaining  voter  registration  application.s  for 
rettlstration  drives. 

There  has  been  a  steady  Increase  in  the 
number  and  seventy  of  complaints  at  the 
time  when  more  and  more  Mexican  .Amer- 
icans are  attempting  to  enter  the  arena  ot 
political  participation 

Unfortunately,  tho.se  who  have  called  for 
Federal  involvement  have  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed Despite  the  strong  and  repeated 
urging  ot  the  Texas  Advl.sory  Committee,  the 
Department  ot  Justice  failed  to  respond  to  a 
request  lor  on-site  election  monitoring. 

The  explanation  provided  by  the  Ju.--tice 
Department  for  its  in  action  v.as  thai  the 
.State  of  Texas  is  not  covered  by  the  existing 
Voting  Rights  .Act.  Consequently,  tlie  limited 
resources  of  the  voting  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  could  not  be  diverted  away 
from  responsibditles  in  those  tjeoLraphic 
areaj  covered  by  the  statute 

On  November  5.  1974,  the  day  of  the  gen- 
eral election  in  Texa.s,  .several  staff  members 
of  the  Southwestern  Regional  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Commi.sslon  on  Civil  Rights  were  able 
to  olxserve  elections  In  three  South  Texas 
counties  from  which  many  of  the  voiinL-  com- 
plaints had  originated.  These  were  La  Salle, 
Frio,  and  Uvalde  counties,  all  located  south 
and  west  of  the  San  Antonio  metropolitan 
area  StalT  members  visited  the  various  poll- 
ing places  tliroughout  the  day  and  recorded 
.several  signiflcant  observations.  These  In- 
cluded; harassment  and  Intimidation  of 
Mexican  American  campaign   worhers,  laM- 


minute  unannounced  change.-  ui  voting 
tunes,  insults  to  Mexican-.Amerlcan  poll 
watchers  by  a  county  clerk  .serving  as  elec- 
tion judge,  a  highly  visible  presence  of  armed 
law  enforcement  olhcials  near  polling  places, 
and  excessive  demands  lor  personal  identi- 
fication required  ol  Mexican-American  vot- 
ers. Tlie  atmosphere  .-.urrounding  these  elec- 
tions was  tense  and  hostile,  in  at  least  one 
county,  \iolence  might  have  ea.sily  erupted 
(as  Indeed  it  h;id  in  other  election  yearsi.  In 
addition  to  v.iiiiessing  the^e  events,  the 
Commission  sfaff  reported  to  our  .Advisory 
Committfe  that  numerous  additional  prob- 
lems were  ciuied  to  their  attention  by  minor- 
ity voter.-,  in  ihc.se  areas. 

While  i>rir  Committee  appreciated  tlie.-e 
staff  eflori'-.  \.e  also  recogiu.:ed  the  senou.s 
limitations  111. dor  v.hicli  tliey  were  operating 
For  tl:e  CiMl  Klgius  Comniis.--ion  has  no  o.'fi- 
cift.  enforcement  am  horn  v  and  lacks  the  re- 
soiirce.>  reqiiired  to  fullv  investigate  the 
many  allegations  regarding  \oting  irreguli-.n- 
ties. 

And  because  no  Federal  a.ieiKy  ha.-  the 
mandate  or  the  re.sources  to  adequately  ad- 
dress the  voting  problems  oi  Mexican  .Amer- 
icans in  Texas,  it  is  entirely  pos-sible  that  the 
many  complaints  now  being  voiced  by  our 
people  will  not  be  appropriately  responded 
to- or  e\eii  taken  ver>  .seruni-!;,. 

PLRSO.NAI.    OBSrKV.MIONS 

To  complete  this  picture  on  minorities  :i\A 
the  political  prcxe.^s.  I  would  like  to  adii  a 
touch  c.f  personal  oliservatioi.s. 

My  belief  in  the  democratic  ideals  of  tins 
country  and  niy  abieimg  desire  to  see  Justice 
achieved  impel  me  to  work  continuouslv  i<i 
-see  this  coii'ltUon  become  reality;  Cilizeiis 
in  the  State  ot  Texas  should  not  have  to 
fight  to  participate  in  tlie  political  process 
Every  politician  knows  that  struggle  within 
the  political  arena  is  commonplace.  But  v.n 
one  should  be  unjustly  barred  before  the 
match  has  t^iarted.  .AH  citi/ens — whether 
iriint^riiy  or  no-minority — must  be  assured 
of  their  Tig'nt  to  purticipate  to  the  fullest 
extei.t  in  all  plia.ses  of  jxilltical  activity.  Let 
me  expand  on  this  point  wish  a  few 
vignettes. 

On  tliD  outskirts  of  Hou.ston  there  is  a 
small  town.  From  the  time  it  was  established 
until  about  4  years  ago  it  was  virtually  con- 
trolled by  anti-minority  factic)ns.  All  the 
elected  ai.d  appointed  officials  were  Anglo. 
Four  years  ago  a  Mexican-American  an- 
nounced Ills  candidacy  for  City  Council  there. 
His  campaign  meetings  were  "observed"  by 
Use  local  police — and  I  mean  men  In  marked 
cars,  in  uniform,  and  visibly  armed  who  con- 
tinuously patroled  the  area.  On  electicm  day 
the  local  authorities  in  that  little  town  de- 
ployed all  of  their  policemen  to  the  polls  to 
en.sure  that  no  "trouble  developed."  Tliis 
-Show  of  force  was  not  customary  when  the 
candidates  were  Anglo. 

We  won  that  electio!'..  But  winning  that 
election  was  the  culmination  of  years  of  orga- 
nizational effort,  of  repeatedly'  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  community  people  the  existence 
of  group  solidarity  capable  of  responding  to 
individual  harassment,  and  of  endless  hours 
of  convincing  people  that  to  display  the  fear 
generated  by  the  ominous  presence  of  the 
police  power  and  economic  power  would  only 
breed  more  Intimidation.  Just  last  week  a 
candidate  for  local  office  In  South  Texas  con- 
tacted my  office  about  what  might  be  done 
if  she  were  Hred  from  her  Job  Ijecause  6he 
liled  for  office. 

Because  I  am  a  Mexican-American  and  as 
elected  official  of  the  fifth  largest  city  in  the 
United  States,  I  am  a  visible  symbol  to  many 
minority  persons  of  how  someone  can  "make 
It  m  the  .system."  As  a  result  of  this  visibility 
I  receive  requests  for  advice  and  assistance 
from  a  number  of  minority  persons  who  are 
seeking  public  office  or  political  change  much 
like  the  situation  I  have  Just  described, 
Tliese  are  people  who  do  not  live  within  my 
Jtirl.sdlctlon  aid  who   are  seeking  help  on 
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matters  over  which  I  have  r.o  direct  i  .n.icnce. 
While  I  have  been  able  to  visit  a  few  of  these 
communities,  offering  them  wl.at  assistance 
I  can.  the  time  commitnter.ts  required  In  the 
execution  of  my  duties  as  controller  preclude 
mv  offering  the  substantite  assistance  r.eeded 
to  even  begin  to  adequately  help  my  fellow 
Tcxans  fight  the  obstructions  they  encoun- 
ter. But  that  is  beside  the  point,  the  point 
is  simply  this:  Mexican-.Amencan.s  and  black 
Texans  should  net  be  unjustly  barred  from 
p.irtlcipatliig  in  the  political   process. 

The  tradition.Tl  reluctance  to  relinquish 
pwcr  Is  radicalized  by  racism.  Being  more 
co-'mopolitan,  Hou.ston  is  pervaded  with  a 
ra.  i-^m  that  is  institutionalized,  covert,  and 
nwre  difficult  to  unmask  than  that  which 
permeates  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas. 
But  I  win  personally  attest  to  the  fact  that 
ugly,  overt  racism  pollutes  the  politics  of  this 
State. 

In  September  1974  I  wa.s  a  candidate  for 
the  State  Chairmanship  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  In  that  short,  inten.se  campaign.  I 
experienced  actions  of  overt  racism  unlike 
an.vthing  I  had  recently  seen.  Attached  is 
an  exchange  of  correspon^lmce  between  my- 
self and  Harry  Hubbard,  President  of  Texas 
AFL-CTO.  in  which  I  outline  some  of  these 
acts  and  indicate  my  reaction  to  the  con- 
vention and  campaign  process.  The  signifi- 
cant thing  Illustrated  by  this  exchange  is 
the  recognition  of  the  prevalence  of  racism 
conveyed  by  Mr.  Hubbard  who  says  "those 
things  are  not  new  to  you  or  to  me,"  In 
cifect.  these  are  the  kinds  of  things  that 
you  have  to  expect  hi  Texas  politics.  Ap- 
pended to  this  testimony  are  some  com- 
plaints filed  during  a  recent  election  in 
Floresville.  former  governor  John  Connelly's 
home  county,  which  tend  to  corroborate  this 
perception. 

In  my  opinion  It  Ls  not  of  Incidental 
Importance  to  note  the  dominance  of 
the  Democratic  party  In  my  home  state. 
In  Texas  a  victory  In  the  Democratic 
party  primary  usually  means  that  a 
candidate  has  won  the  election.  The  dom- 
inance of  the  Democratic  Party  should  Indi- 
cate that  the  people  who  attend  the  Demo- 
cratic State  conventions  are  in  effect  the 
people  who  hold  the  political  power  tn  the 
State.  It  is  also  my  predellctlon  that  this 
power  will  In  no  wise  be  shared  with  mi- 
norities, without  a  divisive  struggle  unless 
there  are  laws  trif'i  concomitant  enforce- 
ment to  protect  the  rights  of  all  Texas 
citizens  to  participate  to  the  fullest  lu  the 
political  process. 

Tliere  are  many  obstacles  to  full  partici- 
pation lu  the  State  of  Texas.  Two  years  ago 
Conmilssloners  Court  of  Harris  County  re- 
drew the  district  lines  for  the  positions  of 
Constables  and  Justices  of  the  Peace.  This 
was  the  first  time  these  Hues  had  been  re- 
drawn since  the  day  of  Reconstruction.  Al- 
though County  government  has  become 
somewhat  more  accessible — a  few  minorities 
Individuals  have  been  ele,"ted  to  some  of 
these  positions — a  prolonged  legal  battle  has 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  boundary 
changes.  Had  Section  V  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  been  applicable  at  the  time,  the  process 
of  drawing  those  lines  might  have  been  less 
painful  and  more  immediately  productive. 

We  are  now  hivolved  lu  redlstrlctlng  ef- 
forts throughout  the  state.  Earlier  I  men- 
tioned that  minority  groups  In  Texas  are 
rapidly  moving  Into  the  States  Urban  areas. 
As  as  result  of  the  White  v.  Register  case, 
citing  racial  dlscrlmhiatlon,  corrective  ac- 
tion was  recommended  for  Bexar,  Dallas, 
Tarrant,  El  Paso,  Travis,  Jefferson,  Lubbock, 
Mt.  Lennan  and  Nueces  counties.  Tlie  courts 
have  held  that  Mexican  Americans  auid 
blacks  hi  the  largest  counties  in  the  State 
have  maintained  multi-member  districts 
that  operated  to  deny  Mexican  Americans 
and  blacks  an  equal  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  political  process.  The  Houston 


method  of  electing  City  Council  members 
Is  now  the  subject  of  both  litigation  and 
State  legislation.  The  growth  of  our  City 
and  of  the  State  Is  such  that,  coupled  with 
the  courts'  rulings,  over  half  of  the  state'; 
population  will  be  living  under  City  or 
County  governments  which  will  be  redraw- 
ing boundaries,  redefining  precinct,  and  gen- 
erally changing  political  jurl.seliciions  and 
practices. 

This  could  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
helping  Texas  truly  open  its  political  process. 
However,  it  Is  my  firm  belief  generated  by 
eighteen  years  of  experience  that  withoul 
the  protection  afforded  by  Voting  Rights 
law,  the  people  who  are  now  in  power  will 
continue  to  resist  Any  changes  that  v.  ill 
ensure  adequate  and  fair  representation. 


City  of  Houston.  Te\'.. 

September  23,  1974. 
Mr.  Harry  Hubbard. 
President,  Texas  AFL-CIO, 
Austin,  rex. 

Dear  Mr.  Hubbard:  As  I  said  in  my  con- 
cession speech  Tuesday  night,  I  have  no 
animosity  in  my  heart  toward  you  or  any 
other  person  who  saw  fit  to  oppose  my  bid 
for  chairmanship  of  the  State  Democratic 
Executive  Committee. 

Your  position  on  the  SDEC  races.  In  op- 
position to  the  positions  of  the  Black  Caucus, 
the  Mexican-American  Caucus,  the  Youth 
Caucus,  the  Women's  Caucus,  the  Open  Party 
Caucus,  the  Progressive  Party  Caucus  and 
the  official  AFLr-CIO  position  of  neutrality. 
left  me  In  a  state  of  complete  surprise  and 
anger.  But  it's  all  over  now  and  there  really 
Isn't  much  that  you  or  I  can  do  to  change 
what  happened. 

My  anger  toward  you  at  the  Convention 
and  shortly  after  has  subsided  Into  a  seixse 
of  disappointment  that  we  didn't  have  our 
signals  clear.  It  hurt  me  that  you  and  some 
other  Labor  leaders  felt  you  had  to  support 
the  side  that  included  some  persons  who 
were:  calimg  me  a  Splc,  asking  me  if  I  spoke 
English,  telling  me  to  go  back  to  Mexico,  re- 
fusing to  shake  my  extended  hand,  booing  me 
before  I  spoke,  and  who  displayed  more  hos- 
tility toward  me  and  my  supporters  than  I 
bought  still  existed  In  Texas. 

Please  be  assured  that  my  views  on  labor 
issues  have  not  changed.  I  will  still  support 
collective  bargaining,  oppose  phony  Rlght- 
to-Work  laws,  support  a  state  check-off  sys- 
tem, assist  the  United  Farm  Workers  and. 
In  brief,  stay  loyal  to  those  principles  that 
ere  essential  in  the  struggle  for  economic 
and  political  freedom.  The  Convention  fight 
was  a  strong  reaffirmation  of  the  validity  of 
these  beliefs. 

Basic  principles  can  not  be  violated  for 
short  term  political  expediency.  When  a 
few  Jewish  friends  asked  me  If  X  wanted 
them  to  violate  their  beliefs  and  attend  the 
Convention  I  told  them  that  Religious  prin- 
ciples were  more  important  than  any  politi- 
cal vote.  Now,  I  am  asking  all  my  supporters 
to  remain  loyal  to  Labor  movement  princi- 
ples and  to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the  fight 
against  discrimination  and  Injustice. 

Admittedly,  politics  includes  the  art  of 
picking  winners;  when  I  announced,  I  was 
a  long  shot.  But  hopefully  In  future  races 
political  philosophy  will  also  be  taken  Into 
consideration. 

Obviously,  my  campaign  though  well  or- 
ganized and  vigorous,  was  launched  too  late 
and  marred  by  some  strategic  errors.  For 
these  mistakes,  I  take  full  responsibility  and 
offer  my  sincere  apologies  to  anyone  who 
may  have  been  offended.  For  the  race  itself, 
I  not  only  offer  no  apology  but  rather  re- 
main convinced  that  It  was  a  fight  that  had 
to  be  fought. 

If  there  Is  any  one  lesson  I  learned  from 
the  Convention  It  Is  that  the  need  for  re- 
forming democratic  processes  is  even  greater 
than  I  had  Imagined.  Tlie  Convention  proc- 


ess was  not  conducive  to  discussion  or  de- 
b.ite.  Loud  voices  and  prearranged  commit- 
ments prevailed  over  reason  and  openness. 
F.ir  too  many  delegates  told  me  that  they 
had  to  check  with  their  "leader,"  before  they 
could  vote. 

1  came  away  from  the  Convention  wiser 
and.  in  a  curioiLs  sense,  tougher.  This  baptism 
cf  fire  strengthened  my  faith  and  deepened 
niy  hope. 

God  help  us  as  we  build  Unions  and  as  we 
build  a  better  State.  Let's  not  let  this  kind 
of  F^plit  occur  again.  Let's  work  logelher. 
Sincerely, 

Leonel  J.  Castilto, 

Cit^  Controller, 

Texas  AFL-CIO. 
.■iuf'tin,  Tex.,  October  1,  1974. 
Mr.  LroNEL  J.  Castu,io. 
City    Controller,   City    oj    Ilou^^ton, 
Houston.  Tex. 

De.\r  Leonel;  Thank  you  for  yo.ir  letter 
cf  September  23,  1974.  concerning  acilvities 
of  the  Slate  Democratic  Convention.  I,  too, 
wi-sh  to  assure  you  that  I  hold  no  animosity 
t.Tward  you  or  any  other  p.artlclpanl  at  the 
Convention. 

However,  to  re-pond  to  your  letter,  let  me 
relate  to  you  our  involvement  frrm  the  be- 
ginning. Almost  a  year  ago  it  was  obvious 
that  uf.less  some  compromise  could  be 
reached  between  the  quota  system  and  win- 
ner take  all  method  to  select  delegates  at  the 
precinct  level,  an  unrepairable  split  in  the 
Party  was  evident.  It  was  at  this  time  we 
came  up  with  the  20"  system  which  all  fac- 
tions agreed  upon.  (However,  there  were 
some  who  went  straight  home  and  devised 
methods  in  direct  conflict  to  which  they  had 
agreed.)  Nothing  unusual  among  some 
Democrats  who  spend  more  time  developing 
fights  than  trying  to  solve  problems. 

We  then  went  to  all  parts  of  the  State  In 
an  attempt  to  Inform  our  membership  of 
the  new  seleciion  process,  working  with  all 
factions  of  the  Parly,  with  one  thing  In 
mind:  Havi::g  tliose  hi  our  ranks  who  wi.=hed 
to  participate  become  active  from  the  bottom 
up  and  assure  every  other  person  would  have 
the  same  opportunity.  Tills  was  not  an  easy 
task,  nor  was  It  one  taken  lightly  by  the 
Texas  AFLr-CIO.  Il  did  require  much  lime  and 
expense. 

During  all  of  this,  we  visited  with  all  fac- 
tioiis.  Some  only  wanted  to  talk  about  reso- 
lutions or  personalities  to  divide  the  forces 
for  their  personal  gratitude.  We  said  from 
the  beginning  that  we  were  not  interested  In 
dividing  the  Party,  just  for  the  sake  of  divi- 
sion for  any  person  to  get  out  in  front  of  a 
faction  and  declare  themselves  their  leader. 
We  did  say  if  a  reasonable  program  came 
forth  which  would  work  toward  Party  unity 
in  1976,  Labor  would  gladly  Join. 

If  you  recall,  when  you  called  me  from  the 
airport  on  your  way  back  to  Houston  from 
a  meeting  you  had  had  here  In  Austin,  you 
said  Bullock  or  Yarborough  would  not  run 
for  Party  Chairman,  so  you  were  considering 
the  race.  I  did  not  He  to  you  or  play  games. 
I  told  you  the  same  thhig  I  told  Mr.  Bullock: 
That  we  were  going  to  continue  to  work  with 
the  present  leadership  because  I  felt  we  had 
accomplished  some  change  and  could  realize 
further  changes  tov.ard  h.avhig  unity  in  the 
Party  for  1976. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  where  I 
stood  in  the  campaign,  but  at  no  time  did 
I  encourage  opposition  to  your  candidacy. 
-As  for  those  who  may  have  reacted  In  any 
negative  way  to  you  or  your  supporters,  they 
certainly  were  not  doing  so  imder  any  In- 
structions, especially  mine.  I  understand 
during  heated  campaigns,  things  are  said 
and  done  which  would  have  been  better  not 
said  or  done.  Hov.ever,  those  things  are 
not  new  to  you  or  to  me. 

As  to  the  positions  in  S.D.E.C.  races;  again, 
I  could  not  eotitrol  what  happened  in  any 
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ii'.vea  individual  ca3e  m  a  district  cauci;s 
rtny  more  than  you  could  have.  There  were 
.•aii?3  when  many  or  all  of  the  caucuses 
mentioned  in  your  letter  opposed  union 
members  for  S  D  C  E  post.;  Tliat  Is  the  way 
;r,  should  he  and  I  Uo  not  believe  you  would 
;>ant.  to  change  that.  Let  me  remind  you 
;i3ain,  we  set  out  to  increase  minority  repro- 
.^entatioi:  on  th.^t  body  ai\d  that  w.'.s  accom- 
plished The  SDEC  today  has  5  Blacks 
instead  of  2,  5  Mexican-Americans  instead 
of  2  and  7  Union  member.^  instead  ol  3. 

In  closiiii;.  let  me  assure  you  that  I  fully 
realized  that  the  position  we  took  to  accom- 
plish some  semblance  oi  Prtity  unity  in  197(? 
was  not  a  pop'.ilar  one.  However.  Labor  has 
never  beiu  known  to  always  take  the  popular 
jtand. 

We  appreciate  vou  askin?  your  supporter?: 
'^o  remain  loval  to  the  Labor  Movement 
However.  I  must  repeat  what  I  .said  to  Craig 
Washington  at  the  Convention:  "No  mat- 
ter what  you  say  or  do  now  iu  the  future,  I 
am  committed  to  work  with  and  assltit 
minorities,  workers  :ind  pior  people  wher- 
ever and  whenever  I  can.  and  this  is  what 
you  will  find  me  doing  m  the  days  ahead  ' 

Thank  you  aeatn  Jor  yoitr  letter  and  1  look 
forward  to  visiun^  \\iii\  vou  In  tlte  near 
luture. 

Sincerely 

HaJ:!>.  V  HtBBAP.D. 

frc<idi'«<. 


STAN-DEY     ENERGY     AUTHORITIES 
ACT— S.  61:2 

AMENOMfNT  NO.    313 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  ur.d  to  lie  on 
the  table.  • 

Mr.  HANSEN  .-ubrr.uted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propc^-ed  by  Inm  to 
tlie  bill  iS.  622'  to  protide  .standby  au- 
thority to  assure  thiit  the  e^sential  en- 
ergy need.-;  of  the  United  States  are  met. 
to  reduce  reliance  on  oil  imported  from 
uii;ecure  sources  at  high  price.s.  and  to 
implement  US.  obht;anon.s  under  inter- 
national agreement.-,  to  deal  with  .short- 
age conditions. 

AMENDMINT«    NO'?.    .I  I  »   THROfCH    :;  1  7 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  ho  on 
the  table.' 

Mr.  GRAVEL  .submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  liim 
to  the  bill  I S.  62 J  ■ .  .--upra. 

NATIR^L  f..\s  1-R:i.p.r:v   FI'P.    \(iRI(  ILICtlK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  pa.st 
J  years  agriculture  ha.•^  leceived  an  in- 
creasing amount  ot  pubhc  attention  both 
domestically  and  interna  lionally.  At 
home  food  production  i>  a  ma.ior  factor  in 
everj'  Americans  etTort  co  hold  his  o\vn 
against  inflation.  On  the  world  scene,  we 
have  seen  a  tremendous  amount  of  con- 
cern about  the  v.orld  food  crisis  and  the 
importance  of  the  US.  effort-  to  provide 
additional  food  as.--i.-tance. 

Natural  gas  has  become  a  \ital  factor 
in  maintaining  the  ample  food  produc- 
tion Americans  ha-.e  en.ioyed  over  the 
recent  years.  Natural  gas  is  especially 
important  in  agriculture  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fertili/..r  and  agvictiltural  chemi- 
cals and  to  crop-dr:.ing  dehydration  and 
irrigation.  In  the  past  6  months  we  have 
seen  that  natural  gas  curtailments  have 
cost  American  farmers  a  great  deal  oi 
fertilizer;  as  much  as  '',  percent  of  our 
total  production  capacity.  We  ha\e  also 
seen  a  natural  gas  compan>-  propose  to 
curtail  its  customers  tusing  natural  gas 
for  irrigation.  Tlie  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission after  hearing.5  upheld  that  order 
and  although  hearings  are  continuing  to 


be  held  by  FPC,  a  very  real  danger  lies 
ahead  in  the  possible  curtailment  of  nat- 
ural gas  for  irrigation  engines. 

These  curtailments  could  have  an  ex- 
tremely detrimental  aCfect  on  food  pro- 
duction in  this  coimtry.  That  is  why  I 
have  .sent  this  amendment  to  the  desk 
today,  in  order  to  prevent  curtailment 
of  those  agricultural  iNt-s  oi  natural 
gas. 

TIME    IS    CONCERN 

One  major  reason  for  bringing  up  this 
amendment  is  the  time  factor  involved  in 
achieving  a  level  of  natural  gas  produc- 
tion capable  of  meettirv  our  agricultural 
need.s.  La.n  year  before  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  Chairman  John 
Na.ssikas  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion te.-tifieri  that  it  would  probably  be 
3  to  5  years  from  now  before  an  ade- 
quate level  of  natural  gas  production 
could  be  obtained  to  meet  all  our  needs. 
And  that  would  be  only  in  the  event  that 
the  Coni^rcss  enacts  a  policy  that  would 
result  in  optimiun  natural  gas  develop- 
ment. 

Clearly  we  cannot  wait  3  to  5  years  to 
jjrevent  a  decline  in  food  production. 
Agricultural  production  is  too  important 
for  that.  I  do  not  believe  any  indu^try 
is  more  important  than  our  food  produc- 
tion industry.  The  Congre.ss  should  act 
now  to  establi.sh  a  priority  on  natural 
gas  for  agriculture. 

SUPPORT     I  (JR     .\>;RUH  tl  1,^1.1      PP.Il'V.IlY 

On  previous  occasions  in  Kansas  and 
elsewhere.  President  Ford  has  pled"ed 
ills  support  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
fuel  and  fertilizer  for  agriculture.  His 
pledge  indicates  that  he  would  surely 
-iipport  a  priority  on  natural  gas  tor  ag- 
iiciiltiue  as  wdukl  be  provided  under  titN 
I'tnendment. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
has  approved,  in  principle,  a  priority  on 
natural  giis  fur  agriculture.  While  the 
natural  gas  issue  is  controversial  and 
the  Senate  may  be  iitvolved  for  sometime 
in  debating  the  relative  merits  of  con- 
tinued price  re_'ulation  or  deregulation. 
I  believe  the  time  to  pass  an  agricultural 
prioritv  is  now.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
amendment  can  be  approved  to  iirevenf 
any  furtiier  reduction  in  natural  gas 
.-.iipplics  tor  our  food  producer-. 

I-TPORT.WCt    Of     NAllRAI.    l.\.s    1 1  .P. 
FERTir  IZKR    PRonVClIO:* 

Fertilizer  plays  a  key  role  in  our  food 
production.  Tiie  reality  of  modern  agri- 
cuUure  is  that  without  fertilizer  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  the  demand  for  lood  at  liome 
and  abroad  is  drastically  reduced.  Yet 
in  recent  months,  we  have  seen  natural 
gas  curtailments  for  many  tertih/ei- 
plants  all  over  the  countrv.  Natural  ga> 
supplie-  to  plants  in  Alabama.  Arkaiisiis. 
California,  Louisiana.  New  Jersey.  New 
York.  North  Carolina.  Mi.ssouri.  and 
West  Virginia  ha\e  been  curtailed  or 
stopped  altogether.  The>e  actions  ha\e 
resulted  in  plant  shutdowns  or  sharp 
!eduet;on  in  the  production  of  fertilizer. 

The  Department  ol  Agriculture  of- 
rkials  have  indicated  to  me  that  the 
expected  loss  of  ammonia  production 
Irom  tlicse  curtailments  ha.>  been  about 
.")00.000  tons.  That,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, represents  about  3  percent  of  our 
total  fertilizer  production 

At  the  same  time  the  Kansas  Dejjart- 


ment  of  Agriculture  has  indicated  a 
tertilzer  shoi'tage  this  year  likely  to  be 
about  6  to  8  percent.  A  similar  forecast 
has  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  reduction  of  our  ammonia  produc- 
tion by  3  percent  due  to  natural  gas  cur- 
tailments will  further  aggravate  th:it 
shortage.  Passage  of  my  amendment 
would  remedy  that  situation  by  prevent- 
ing further  natural  gas  curtailments. 

IMPORTANCE  TO  IRRIGATION 

In  recent  months  .since  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  i-ssued  an  opinion 
lowering  natural  gas  from  priority  2  to 
priority  3.  a  great  deal  of  information 
lias  become  available  about  the  detri- 
mental impact  on  agriculture  curtaining 
natural  gas  for  irrigation  use.s. 

AMENti.Ml.Nf  NO    ,118 

'Ordered  to  be  prhited  and  to  lie  on 
tite  table.' 

Last  year  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  results  that 
could  be  expected  from  curtailment  ol 
natural  gas  for  agriculture.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Carl  D.  Holmes,  of  Meade  County. 
Kuiis..  testified  about  the  fact  of  a  nat- 
I'.ral  gas  shortage  for  irrigation  purposes. 
I  request  mianimous  consent  that  an 
excerpt  from  his  testimony  be  inserted 
ill  tlie  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e.xcerpi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

t:nifRPT    OF    yiATl-MtNT    HY    CaRI.    D      HoLMI:.S 

We  have  an  abundance  of  irrigation  water, 
')ut  this  will  not  be  developed,  due  to  the 
energy  not  being  available  to  pump  the  wells 

Also,  shortages  of  fertilizer  and  chemical.s 
;ire  adding  to  the  problems,  as  well  as  the 
luijh  cost  cif  irrigation  development. 

Todav,  my  country  has  approximately 
00,000  acres  under  irrigation,  with  a  projec- 
tion by  the  year  2000  of  125,000  acres. 

Whe  have  an  available  underground  water 
-iipply  oi  20  niillion  acreieet  ot  w.tter  avi-.il- 
a'lle  lor  irrigat  ion  usage. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  natural  ga.4  or  elec- 
tricity Bre  not  available  for  pumping  the 
wells,  this  water  will  remain  underground, 
unavailable  lor  crop  production. 

It  will  be  -everal  years  before  electricilv  Is 
available,  due  to  the  shortage  of  transformer 
capacity,  to  take  cure  of  the  load  created  by 
the  natural  gas  pipeline  compauie-.  not  sell- 
ii;g  !-'as  for  irrigation  usage. 

Last  summer,  v.  hen  people  v.ere  able  to 
hook  on  to  natural  ga^  tor  pumping,  the  elec- 
Tic  companies.  RE.\'s,  figured  they  had  ap- 
nriixdnately  10  years  transtornier  capacity. 

One  pipeline  company  after  another  came 
iti  and  siiut  the  ga.--  oil,  so  they  could  have 
MO  additional  hook-ups  fiir  gas,  which  created 
It  tremendous  load  on  the  electric  companies. 

As  a  result,  when  they  thought  they  hart, 
.1  lu-yeur  projected  tran.-tormer  capaoiiv  it 
'.  ent  to  zero  in  about  2  month.-'  time. 

To  date,  over  lO.OOO  acres  that  could  be 
developed  tor  irrigation  immediately,  ar.d 
the  farmers  want  to  develop  thetii.  are  ;d'e, 
tix'f  to  the  lack  of  energy  for  puinpini;. 

Oiie  company  in  my  area.  Panhandle  East- 
ern Pipeline  Co..  stated  m  n  lener.  which  I 
will  submii  to  this  comnuitee.  to  a  potei'tial 
irrigatlcin  gas  customer: 

■rhis  sy.-lem-wide  policy  -va-.  plated  into 
ertect  October  1st,  1973.  and  limits  the  pro- 
viding of  future  irrlgaticin.  grain  drying,  and 
fiomestic  ser\  ice  with  tho.-e  parties  whom 
Pantiandle  ha^-  a  legal  obligai  ion  to  jirovlde 
-mh  .-ervlce," 

Which,  thev  are  insisting,  if  you  are 
l'i)Oked  on.  t^r  if  v.e  have  to  hook  you  on.  we 
\',  ill.  But  we  will  not  sell  any  additional  gas. 

Tl'.at  cusiomer  had   iiati'Viil   ga-i   wells  on 
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his  property  with  over  1  billion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  being  produced  in  1973. 

However,  he  could  not  secure  any  natural 
f,as  for  irrigation  or  grain  drying  usage. 

We  are  silting  on  the  worlds  largest  natu- 
ral yiis  field  In  southwest  Kansas.  Yet,  this 
j;as  is  being  taken  to  the  Ea;;t.  and  ..s  not 
available  for  new  d?velopment  of  crop  pro- 
duction. 

In  our  area,  we  ha',  e  a  number  of  feed 
lots.  And  because  of  the  economic  situation 
in  tlie  cattle  market,  these  feed  lots  are 
le.ss  than  one-half  capacity.  And  the  market 
for  high  moisture  grain,  specifically  corn,  is 
no  longer  available. 

So  we  need  natural  gas  to  me  to  dry  this 
crop.  And  this  is  a  crop  that  is  in  the  field 
now.  It  .should  be  comnig  off  in  the  next 
couple  of  months;  and  would  normally  go  to 
the  feed  lots  as  high  moisture  grain. 

The  gas  is  not  available  due  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  natural  gap  companies. 
Therefore,  we  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
Viraiit  that  is  going  to  come  off  this  irri- 
izatrd  acreage,  and  it  is  going  to  rot  unless 
we  can  get  fuel  to  dry  i.;. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  indicat'>d  in  Mr.  Holmes' 
testimony,  the  number  of  acres  under 
irrigation  in  hi.s  country  could  be  more 
than  doubled.  However,  without  natural 
ga-  that  expansion  of  irrigation  would 
be  impossible.  It  should  be  stated  that  by 
using  irrigation  the  production  capacity 
of  land  in  western  Kansas  can  be  in- 
creased by  double  or  more.  I  would  fully 
expect  that  the  number  of  acres  and  the 
amount  of  increased  production  possible 
for  Meade  County,  Kans.,  exists  for 
nearly  every  other  county  in  western 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Nebraska, 
and  portions  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  received  a 
letter  and  re.solution  from  the  Southwest 
Kansas  Royalty  Owners  Association 
which  has  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  impact  of  natural  gas  curtail- 
ment for  irrigation  uses.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  infonnation  also 
be  entered  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  and 
table  sent  to  me  by  the  Grain  Sorghum 
Producers  Association  indicating  the  size 
of  irrigated  crops  in  the  Midwest  and  the 
United  States. 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.SOUTHWKS'I    KANS.\S   ROYALTY 

OwNKRs  Association. 
Hvpoton.  Kans..  February  28.  1975. 

Honorable  Membfrs  of  Conc.kess:  Mem- 
bers of  the  Southwc--'t  Kiui.ii'.s  Ro>aUy  Own- 
ers Association  are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  Pedt  ral  Power  Commission's 
Opinion  No.  6.q7A  entered  in  Docket  No.  RP 
72G.  lEl  Pa.-o  Natural  Gas  Company).  In  the 
opinion,  the  FPC  cla.s.sifies  irrigation  pump- 
ir.^  as  an  ■'iiidu.'trii'.l"  use  and  subjects  irri- 
giititm   farmer.s   to   mterrumible   gas  service. 

The  western  portions  of  Kansas.  Oklahoma. 
Texus.  Nebra>.ka.  Eastern  Coloraao.  and  all 
•  >i  New  Mexico  are  in  a  farming  area  having 
marginal  moisture  Mu<  h  of  the  land  is  now 
being  irrigated  from  deep  wells  using  natural 
tias  as  the  fuel  source  for  gas  produced 
there.  Because  of  irrigation,  several  million 
acres  are  now  productive,  which  formerly 
yielded  erratically.  One  needs  only  to  go 
oank  to  the  1930's  to  see  what  can  happen 
when  this  region  receives  less  than  its  nor- 
mal rainfall. 

Enclosed  is  a  i-opy  ol  a  it-olution  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  our  Association, 
.-etting  forth  the  ieii'= 'i.s  why  pu  interrupt- 


ible  gas  supply  for  irrigation  farmers  is 
dangerous  for  the  economy  of  the  nation  and 
food  supply  of  the  world.  The  resolution  is 
presented  on  behalf  of  Association  members 
and  on  behalf  of  thousands  of  irriga'  ion 
farmers. 

We  request  yotir  comments  and  hc'p 
RespccciuUy  submitted, 

B.  E.  NopnuNC, 

.'^c<^re!ui;i. 


RlSoLL'TION    OF    THE    SotJruWtST    K..Ns\S 

Royalty  Owners  Associahon 

V^'hereas,  the  Southwest  Kansas  Royalty 
Owners  Association  is  a  non-profit  Kansas 
corporation  organized  in  1948.  Its  member- 
ship consists  of  over  2,000  landowiiers  with 
mineral  interests  in  the  Kansas  portion  of 
the  Hugoton  Gas  Field.  The  Hugoton  Gas 
Fielc\,  comprises  a  substantinl  portion  of  nine 
Southwest  Kansas  counties,  exiends  throutih 
the  Panhandle  of  Oklahoma  into  Texas,  and 
adjoins  the  large  East  and  We.-t  Panhandle 
fields  of  Texas.  The  Hugoton  field  and  East 
and  West  Panhandle  fields  in  Ka;.,->as,  Okla- 
homa and  Texas  cover  approximately  33,000 
square  miles  and  over  21  million  acres.  Mat  'i 
of  the  land  in  this  area  is  under  irrigation. 
and  the  chief  source  of  fuel  to  operate  tlie 
irrigation  engines  comes  from  liie  nuiural 
gas  produced  from  the  laud;  ai!d 

Whereas,  on  December  19,  1974.  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  In  Opinion  No.  697-A  en- 
tered in  Docket  No.  RP72-6.  lEl  Paso  Natural 
Gas  Company),  classified  natural  gas  for 
irrigation  pumping  as  an  industrial  use.  thus 
placing  Its  use  on  an  Interrupiible  ba^is.  Tiie 
FPC  order  further  prohibits  con-ideriiiii  the 
use  of  butane  and  propane  as  an  riltprnate 
fuel;  and 

Whereas,  FPC  Opinion  No.  697-.'^  applies 
only  to  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  customers,  never- 
theless, it  Is  the  concern  of  the  members  ol 
this  Association  and  Irrigation  farmers  in 
the  area  that  the  order  can  directly  affect  all 
irrigation  farmers  In  the  United  States  using 
natural  gas  as  a  fuel  source;  and 

Whereas,  If  this  policy  is  made  appliiMble 
to  other  gas  companies  and  the  u.se  of  natu- 
ral gas  for  Irrigation  purposes  is  curt:iiied. 
the  following  results  can  be  e.-ipecied: 

(1)  Irrigation  farming  requires  water  to 
be  available  at  critical  times  during  ihe 
growing  season  of  all  crops.  If  the  fuel  source 
is  not  available  at  a  critical  stage  of  growth 
of  the  plant,  there  can  be  crop  failure.  Fer- 
tilizer is  neces.sary  to  Increase  crop  produc- 
tion and  requires  water  to  utilize  the  chem- 
icals. If  there  is  not  the  proper  l)alance  of 
water  and  fertilizer,  there  will  )'.•  a  drastic 
decrease  in  prodtictlon. 

(2)  The  FPC  order  eliminaies  con.-iderinc 
the  use  of  propane  and  butane  as  alternate 
.sources  of  fuel  supply,  leaving  only  diesel, 
gasoline  or  electricity  as  alternate  sources. 
Not  only  would  the  cost  of  fuel  be  greatly 
Increased,  conversion  to  alternate  energy- 
would  require  a  different  t\-pe  of  irrigation 
engine,  as  well  as  supply  tanks  and  other 
equipment  to  operate  the  engines.  There  Is 
already  a  critical  shortage  of  diesel  ftiel  r.nd 
gasoline,  as  well  as  fuel  tanks. 

(3)  Most  industrial  plants  are  de.-^igned  lor 
alternate  fuels  and  the  costs  of  the  equip- 
ment and  fuel  are  being  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  The  irrigation  farmer  does  not 
have  standby  equipment  to  convert  to  other 
fuels  because  of  prohibitive  costs,  which 
cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

(4)  FPC  Opinion  No.  697-A  is  m  direct 
conflict  with  the  position  taken  by  Presiden'u 
Ford,  by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculttire,  and  by 
Congre.ssmen  introdvicing  legislation  declar- 
ing top  priority  for  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  other  fossil  fuels  in  food  production. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Southwest  Kansas  Royalty 
Owners  A.ssoci.'.tion,  on  behalf  of  It^  mem- 


bers and  on  behalf  of  thoi's-inds  of  irrigation 
farmers  throughotit  the  United  Slates,  that 
it  hereby  opposes  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  chtssifyjn<3;  natural  gas 
for  irrigation  pumping  as  an  industrial  nso 
on  interrupti'oic-  basi.-.  and  ur^.-fs  tlie  Com- 
mission to  re.?on.-idfcr  such  .ictio'.i  end  elus^iUy 
natural  gas  tor  irrigation  ptiuiplng  to  ilio 
I'ighesi  prioiily  of  ttbe. 

Be  it,  fuiiher  rc-olved,  that  the  Sccrolar,- 
of  thl.s  Association  is  hereby  directed  forth- 
\,itli  to  tran.smu  a  copy  of  tins  ResoUuion  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Stares,  members 
of  Congress,  the  Federal  lov.cr  Commii;>lon 
i.'iembers.  the  Secretary  of  Agricvilture,  the 
Federal  Energy  Adminiitrator,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  'tatjs  located  within  tlie  af- 
fc,-"ted  area. 

Adopted  this  lUiii  day  of  February.  1975, 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  oi  the  Souih"e.>i, 
K.iti.Mi-  Ro  alt.-  Owners  Asiooialion. 


Oli.ilN  BOi'.GMljV.  PRODUCkrs  ASSOCIATION. 

Lubhorl-.  Trj-.,  April  ?.  r97.'i. 

Hon.  RoEi-PT  ,J.  Dole, 
i'..S'.  .S(  nali: 
V:,.:-l!ingt07i.  DC. 

DrAR  Senator  Dole:  '1  iie  rulin;j  b>'  the 
Feder.ll  Power  Commission.  Opinion  697A,  Is- 
■^ued  December  19.  1974.  changing  natural  ga.s 
use  for  irrigation  purposes  from  Priority  —2 
to  —3.  will  have  serirus  repercvssion  on  ag- 
riculture's ability  to  meet:  1)  domestic  food 
icqttirements;  2)  food  commitments  to  un- 
derdeveloped nations;  and  3)  exports  wliich 
are  desperately  needed  to  pav  for  our  im- 
ported energy  needs.  The  importance  of  ir- 
ri^.uion  is  the  stability  it  provides  in  the 
production  of  food. 

The  attached  chart  is  de-igned  »o  ^how  the 
importance  of  this  eight-state  irrigation 
belt  (Arizona.  California.  Colorado.  Kansas. 
Nebraska.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma  and  Tex- 
as). Production  In  this  region  accounts  for 
imtcii  of  our  vegetables  and  fresh  fruit  AI.-~o. 
this  region  is  a  primary  producer  of  fresli 
meat  and  provides  a  surplus  of  grain  which  Is 
ii-.ed  for  expor's.  This  FPC  rtiling  will  stop 
pump  irrigation  In  this  region  and.  except 
lor  canal  wav?r.  change  the  majority  of  our 
farming  to  dryland  and  reduce  the  produc- 
tivity of  this  regioti  to  iwtnty  percent  of 
present  production. 

FPC  did  state  in  this  ruling  that  if  alter- 
ua-e  fuels  were  not  technicallv  fea-ible.  ir- 
rigation would  be  placed  back  m  Priority 
—  2.  It  is  technically  fea.sible  to  convert  our 
present  power  sources  to  gasoline  or  diesel; 
however,  it  is  not  economically  feasible.  Ag- 
riculture does  not  have  the  financing  or 
equipment  available  to  convert  more  than 
200.000  engines  from  one  fuel  source  to  an- 
other in  the  short  period  that  FPC  is  requir- 
ing. This  cliange-over  will  reqtiire  new  en- 
gines in  many  cases,  fuel  storage  tanks  at 
eacii  irrigation  well,  and  new  carburetion  for 
each  engine. 

The  Federal  Energy  Agency  could  allevia'e 
this  problem  by  indicating  that  gasoline  and 
diesel  are  not  available  alternate  fuels.  Thi-. 
wotild  then  put  irrigation  back  under  Pri- 
ority   -2,  accoiding  to  FPC. 

The  FPC  has  made  a  ruling  which  xsas  not 
>iipported  by  data,  The  people  who  were  re- 
sponsible lor  making  the  ruling  evidently  did 
not  reah.'e  the  scriotts  impact  it  would  ha-.'e 
on  the  food,  fiber  and  shelter  production 
capabilities  of  .American  agriculttire. 

We  will  .supply  additional  Information  re- 
jiarding  tlie  number  of  irrigation  wells  and 
cost  of  conversion  to  other  fuel  types  as  soon 
as  it  is  available.  We  hope  yoti  can  use  this 
data  to  support  your  efforts  in  changing  the 
priority  rating  of  natural  gas  for  irrigation 
use  froni  Priority  HB  to  d. 

We  appreciate  your  eftort.s  regarding  this 
u'lfr.rtunate  situation. 
.Sincerely. 

Jack  G.  King. 
Rp'^earch  Director 
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PRRIMINARY  ESTIMATES  OF  PERCENT  OF  PRODUCTION  OF 
ACmCULTURAL  COIWVOOITIES  FROM  IRRIGATtO  ACRES 
IN  8  STATES' 


In 


Total  (thousands) 


C<jiirTiGdUy  ani  uiiits 


SSUtes 


United 
States 


«  States 
as  a  pet- 
cent  ot 
United 
States 


Allalfa  (tons) 10,814 

e.ifle»  (Ijushel) 44.370 

Corn(graMi) 488,421 

Corn  (silage)  (;;rs) _.  11.765 

Cotton  (b;<le5)  3,  ?&8 
Idsti   potatoes   (Hundred- 

weiglit) 19  961 

Orchanls  (dollars) 786,  itl 

Sorgtium  (grain)  (bushel). .  377.  67a 

VpgotaWfj  (dollars) 590.979 

Wheat  (bushel) 66.180 


78.  343 

430. 181 

5,  »43.  255 

109  848 

12  9'.3 

297. 352 
1.656.130 

936.  537 
1  212,600 
1.  716.  993 


13.8 
10.3 

8.6 
11  7 

J>  2 

6.7 
47.5 
40.5 
47.6 

3.8 


Kansa;.    Nebraska,    Ne.y 


'  Arrjcna.    Calitornla.    Colorado, 
Wexico.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Source.  James  £.  Osborn,  prole&sor  a,id  chairman  oi  the  Oe- 
Piitnienl  ol  Agricultural  Economics,  Tetas  Tech  University 
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Mr.  DOLE.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  especially  in  the  Midwest  the  vast 
majority  of  this  Irrigation  Is  accom- 
plished by  engines  running  on  natural 
ga.s.  It  would  be  economically  imfeasible 
and  in  some  cases  physically  Impossible 
to  make  the  transition  from  natural  gas 
for  these  engines  to  some  other  source 
of  fuel.  That  is  why  this  amendment  is 


.':o    important    to    food    production 
Kansas  and  in  other  States. 

>;.\TfR,\L     C.\S     FOB      CROP     DRTING     AND      OTllCR 

.^CRIc^.■XTrRAL  orrR.\TioNs 
Mr  President,  natural  gas  is  also  a 
vital  factor  in  crop  drying  and  dehydra- 
tion and  other  agricultural  operations. 
The  importance  of  natural  gas  for  those 
uses  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  en- 
clo.scd  copy  of  a  letter  frotn  the  American 
Dehydraters  Association.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  RECOFiiniU  this  point. 

Thei-e  being*no  ob.iection.   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AMrRicAN  Dehvorators  Association, 

Mission.  Kanx  .  Fcbriiar)/  25.  1975. 
Re:  S.  187 

Sen.itor  Robert  J.  D01.E, 
Scic  Senate  O/fire  Bnilditin, 
V.'it.'thington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Doi-r;  The  follcvinf;  infor- 
mation Is  In  respon>e  to  our  phone  conversa- 
tion of  February  24.  1375- 

It  requires  approximately  12  mcf  of  natural 
£;is  to  produce  one  ton  of  dehydrated  alfalfa. 
The  annual  production  of  dehydrated  alfalfa 
in  Kansas  Ls  approximately  200, OCX)  tons  re- 
quiring approximately  2  4  million  mcf  of 
natural  gas.  Nebraska  production  runs 
around  650,000  tons  annually  and  requires 
7  8  million  mcf  of  natural  gas.  The  annual 
production  of  dehydrated  alfalfa  In  the 
United  States  is  1  5  to  1  7  million  tons  and 
reriulres  18  to  20  million  mcf  of  natural  gas. 
Dehydrated  alfalfa  Is  primarily  produced  in 
the  months  of  May  through  October,  but  In 
CuUfornia  and  Texas,  it  is  produced  8  to  10 
months  out  of  the  year.  Many  alfalfa  de- 
hydratlns;  plants  dehydrate  other  whole  plant 
products  in  the  fall  and  dry  otlier  forages 
during  the  winter  months,  but  their  pras  de- 
mands durin<j  these  months  are  slgniticantly 
Ic?.?  than  during  the  summer  month.s. 

Tlie  various  gas  companies  have  difTerent, 
curtailment  schedules,  but  in  peneral.  alfalfa 
dehydrators  would  fall  Into  category  5  or  6  of 
the  FPC  9  step  priority  schedule.  Of  the  40 
alfalfa  dehydrating  plants  in  Kansas,  I  have 
been  Informed  of  4  which  have  already  ex- 
perienced some  degree  of  curtailment  These 
all  occurred  in  the  fall,  and  ranged  from  a 
voluntary  cut  back  for  two  weeks  to  being 
shut  down  for  12  days.  In  the  summer  of 
1973.  several  dehydrator-.  were  notified  that 
they  would  be  shut  down  on  certain  peak  de- 
mand days,  but  we  were  able  to  prevent  this 
by  contacting  the  gas  companies  and  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  our  business  and  the  ex- 
treme problem  which  would  be  created  by 
their  propobed  curtailment. 

One  gas  company  located  in  Nebraska  has 
noti.^ied  its  customers  In  several  states  of  Us 
curtailment  schedule  which  would  curtail 
natural  gas  to  40  dehvdratlng  plants  by  10";. 
In  1975.  20  in  1976.  65'!  In  1977.  and"  100  ;, 
in  1978.  This  Is  the  type  of  curtailment 
schedule  over  wliich  our  industry  needs  some 
type  of  legislative  protection.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  only  5  years  ago.  tiiis  gas  com- 
pany was  promoting  the  expansion  of  the 
alfalfa  dehydrating  industry.  A  copy  of  Us 
promotional  literature  is  enclosed. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  need  more  infor- 
mation, or  if  it  would  be  beneficial  for  m 
to  provide  witnesses  for  any  of  the  hearings 
in  Washington.  Your  efforts  in  behalf  of  our 
Industry  and  agriculture,  in  general,  are  up- 
predated 

Sincerely, 

Kenneih  D.  S.mith. 
Esecutiie  Vice  Presittfu:. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  short  the 
importance  of  food  production  i.s  growing 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  In  popula- 
tion around  tiie  world.  At  the  s.^me  time 
the  .upply  of  natural  gas  which  playii 


such  a  vital  role  In  food  production  is  de- 
creasing. The  need  to  establish  a  priority 
on  natural  gas  for  agricultural  uses  is 
urgent.  I  hope  we  can  act  on  this  amend- 
ment to  establish  that  priority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  te;<t 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OF,D  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
men,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECor.D,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  318 
appropriate  place.   Insert   the  fcji- 


At    the 
low  ing: 
Sec.  — 

(52    Stat 


The  Natural  Gas  Act,  as  amended 
821:  15  U.S.C.  717  et  seq.).  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 22  the  following  new  sections; 

Sec.  22a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
■(  ision  of  law  or  of  any  natural  gas  allocation 
or  curtailment  plan  In  effect  under  existing 
law,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  shall  ex- 
peditiously consider  and  grant — 

"(a)  Under  the  provisions  of  thLs  Act,  ap- 
plications for  emergency  relief  to  prevent  in- 
terruption or  curtailment  of  natural  gas  used 
In  the  production  of  anhydrous  ammonia 
necessary  to  maintain  maximum  fertilizer 
production  from  existing  plants,  or  necessary 
to  maintain  any  agricultural  production  or 
operation  Including  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals,  crop  drying,  dehydration, 
rr  irrigation,  except  to  the  extent  that  any 
such  amounts  are  required  to  mairitain  nat- 
ural gas  service  to  existing  residential  and 
small  commercial  (less  than  50  Mcf  per  day) 
users  or  cause  significant  unemployment  by 
diversion  of  natural  gas  from  other  users. 

"If  grant  of  relief  in  the  total  amount  re- 
o.uested  can  be  eflectively  demonstrated  to 
result  in  the  inability  to  meet  the  actual  re- 
qiilrements  of  re.'iidential  and  small  commer- 
cial customers  or  to  result  in  significant  un- 
employment due  to  diversion  of  natural  gas 
from  other  users,  the  relief  shall  be  limited 
to  the  maximum  amount  available  to  avoid 
those  results.  The  maximum  relief  available 
to  any  anhydrous  ammonia  manufacturer  or 
agricultural  user,  as  described  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  subsection,  shall  not  exceed 
the  existing  contractual  volumetric  limita- 
tions with  Us  natural  gas  suppliers. 

"In  order  to  qualify  for  relief  hereunder 
tlie  anhydrous  ammonia  manufacturer  or 
agricultural  user  mtist  demonstrate  a  maxi- 
mum usage  of  all  currently  available  alter- 
nate fuels  on  a  continuing  basis  and  shall 
Immediately  undertake  alternate  fuel  con- 
version where  technically  and  economically 
feasible.  In  addition,  in  each  proceeding 
under  this  subsection,  the  Commission  .shall 
promptly  notify  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  of  such  pro- 
ceeding and  the  Administrator  shall  expedi- 
tiously report  to  ttie  Commission  on  the 
availability  and  co=.t  of  alternate  fuels  for  In- 
du.^tnal,  aLiTRultural,  or  utility  u.-.e  re- 
quested. 

"In  the  event  relief  is  not  granted  by  State 
or  local  authority  or  public  utility  commis- 
sion due  to  Jeopardy  of  reside'  tial  and  small 
commercial  users  or  for  reasons  of  signiricaiu 
unemploym.ent.  under  conditions  expres.sed 
herein,  the  anhydrous  ammonia  manufac- 
turer or  agricultural  user  may  request  its 
Intrastate  natural  gas  supplieris)  to  im- 
mer'  tely  petition  on  ita  behalf  for  extr-ror- 
dinary  relief  to  tlie  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion if  the  curtailment  is  attributable  to  one 
or  more  natural  gas  pipeline  companies  sub- 
ject to  the  Commission's  jurisdiction.  The 
intrastate  natural  gas  supplier  shall  immedi- 
ately file  such  petition,  accompanied  by 
showing  why  additional  deliveries  from  the 
Interstate  pipeline  company  are  required.". 

AMtNIiMENTS    NOS.    3  19    TlIROrCH    326 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
Mr.     BARTLETT     submitted     eight 


April 
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amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  t  S.  622) ,  supra. 

AMKNDMF.NT     NO.     327 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  an  aniend- 
inendt  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  'S.  6221.  supra. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE  THE  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public,  the 
.-•ihcciiiling  of  a  public  hearing  before  the 
Indian  Aflfairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  I  vsular  Committee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day. April  30.  and  Thursday.  May  1.  be- 
pinninp;  each  morning  at  10  H.m..  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirk.sen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. This  is  an  informational  hearing, 
the  purpose  of  wliich  is  to  carefully  re- 
view the  present  Indian  housing  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  receive  testimony  from  the 
various  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
the  delivery  of  Indian  housing  units  on 
trust  land,  several  tribal  organizations, 
and  other  Washington  based  groups  with 
considerable  expertise  in  the  area  of  In- 
dian housing.  We  hope  to  conduct  a  series 
of  field  hearings  this  summer  to  receive 
more  extensive  public  testimony. 

If  you  wish  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment for  the  record  or  have  any  ques- 
tions regarding  these  hearings,  please 
contact  Mr.  Forrest  Gerard  of  the  sub- 
coiiimiitee  staff  at  224-7143. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMT:NTS 


S.  692— THE  NATURAL  GAS  PRODUC- 
TION AND  CONSERVATION  ACT  OF 

1975 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  is  in  the  proc- 
ess to  mark  up  S.  692,  the  Natural  Gas 
Production  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975. 
The  bill,  as  reported  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oil  and  Gas  Production  and 
Distribution,  woulc'  establish  price  ceil- 
ings on  new  natural  gas  in  both  inter- 
state and  irtrastate  commerce.  While 
the  price  range  authorized  in  S.  692  is 
somewhat  higher  than  that  now  allowed 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
interstate  gas  sales,  it  is  set  at  only  lualf 
tlie  price  new  natural  gas  now  brings  in 
the  intrastate  market  which  is  not  cur- 
rently subject  to  FPC  regulation.  There 
is  an  even  greater  disparity  when  one 
compares  the  commodity  value  of  gas 
with  oil. 

Prior  to  the  recess  I  sent  a  letter  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  explaining  the 
deficiencies  in  S.  692  and  providing  a 
description  and  rationale  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which 
I  intend  to  offer  when  natural  gas  legis- 
lation comes  to  the  floor.  I  would  hope 
that  each  of  my  colleagues  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  this  material  prior 
to  a  Senate  vote. 

On  April  3.  t  ic  Washington  Po.st  ran 


an  editorial  comparing  the  provisions  of 
S.  692  with  trying  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer by  putting  a  price  ceiling  on  the 
price  of  red  jellybeans  while  allowing  the 
price  of  black  and  white  jellybeans  to 
rise.  I  think  the  point  is  VvcU  taken.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Washington   Post.   Apr.   3.    I;t7.:il 
Gas  Prices  and  Jellybeans 

As  the  shortage  of  natural  gas  gro-.-  s  more 
serious  In  the  Washington  area,  some  cus- 
tomers are  being  forced  to  convert  to  oil. 
Nobody  converts  vohmtarily.  The  price  of  gas 
to  a  l.irge  customer  Is  $1.60  per  vhou-and 
cubic  feet.  The  equivalent  energy  in  the 
foi-m  of  fuel  oil  Is  now  up  around  *2.60. 
That  difference  is.  In  fact,  Iho  explanation 
of  the  gas  shorti'.ge.  There  are  three  basic 
fuels.  Congie.ss  Insists  on  holding  tiie  price 
of  gas  far  below  the  prices  of  oil  and  coal. 
That  Is  \he  heart  Qf  the  controvert-  over  'he 
deregulation  of  natural  gas. 

The  local  distribut.or.  \Va~hiiigt'jn  Giv; 
Liglit,  has  accepted  no  new  customeis  for 
three  years.  The  pipeline  companies  supply- 
ing the  Washington  area  have  cut  back  de- 
liveries and,  in  turn,  Washington  Gas  Lighi 
Is  dropping  .service  to  its  interruptiblc  cus- 
tomers— those  that  got  a  lower  rate  for  sign- 
ing a  conditional  contract.  Most  of  them  are 
big  apartment  houses  and  office  buildings. 
but  the  ILst  includes  some  schools  and  col- 
leges. Next  in  Jeopardy  are  the  liidvislrial 
ctistomers.  Some  of  them  would  have  been 
cut  off  months  ago  If  the  weather  had  been 
normal.  But  for  the  .second  year  in  a  row 
this  region  was  lucky.  It  was  a  warm  \vin:er. 
What  about  next  winter? 

Gas  is  the  cleanest  of  all  the  major  luel-, 
and  ought  to  be  sold  at  a  premium  on  eavi- 
roiimental  grounds  alone.  Instead,  as  tlie 
cheape.st  of  the  three  competing  fuels,  it  is 
used  to  fire  boilers  by  any  Industry  or  uUl- 
Ity  that  can  get  It.  With  the  enormou.s  in- 
creases In  oil  prices  over  the  past  two  years, 
the  disparity  has  become  increasingly  se- 
vere. By  last  summer,  to  use  a  standard 
comparison,  the  gas  delivered  to  utility  gen- 
erators throughout  the  country  cost  only 
26  per  cent  as  much  as  their  fuel  oil.  Coal 
cost  38  per  cent  as  much  but  was  rising  f.«;, 
as  contracts  expired  or  were  renegotiated. 
Soft  coal  went  for  about  $5  a  ton  tiiroughout 
the  1960s,  but  prices  now  range  from  $15  to 
$25  and  are  climbing.  The  wider  the  price 
gap  betwen  gas  and  the  other  fueN.  the  more 
severe  the  gas  shortage  will  be. 

It  Ls  as  though  Congress  were  keeping 
down  the  price  of  red  Jellybeans,  xo  protect 
the  consumers — but  not  the  prices  of  black 
or  white  Jellybeans  which,  in  the  current  in- 
flation, are  rising.  In  time  you  would  find  it 
Increasingly  difficult  to  get  red  jellybeans, 
although  there  would  be  plenty  of  the  others 
m  the  stores.  In  Congress,  the  defenders  of 
the  consumer  would  explain  that  the  rapa- 
clou.s  and  monopolistic  Jellybean  industry 
was  willfully  withholding  red  jellybeans  from 
the  public.  That,  of  course,  would  be  an  ovit- 
rage.  Several  senators  would  pi-omptly  intro- 
duce bills  establishing  intricate  rules  for 
allocating  the  dwindling  national  supply  of 
red  jellybeans — and  maybe  extending  price 
controls  to  the  black  ones  as  well,  since  tliey 
are  getting  Increashigly  popular. 

In  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Sens. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D.-Wash)  and  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  (D.-Ill.)  are  currently  drafting 
a  bill  to  resolve  the  natural  gas  Issup  pretty 
much  along  the  lines  of  the  Jellybean  ca.se. 
Their  bill  would  greatly  expand  and  refine 
the  system  of  allocation  and  price  control 
that  Is  already  In  effect.  It  wotil,!   extend 


price  ceilings  for  the  fir.st  time  to  tas  burned 
within  the  state  where  it  is  produced.  The 
uncontrolled  intrastate  prices  are  currently 
rimning  almost  four  limes  as  high  as  the 
present  federal  iiiaxinunn  for  j^as  cro.ssiiii,' 
state  line.s. 

The  Commerce  Ciinimiui-e'~  draft  bill  is 
jii'i-suing  a  principle  that  deserves  attention. 
It  would  raise  the  present  cellin.ii  price,  bm 
('eliberately  keep  ii  far  below  the  conipara- 
lile  price  for  oil.  The  price  of  oil  has  been 
jacked  up  artificially  high,  the  Brgumeni 
goes,  by  a  cartel  of  foreign  governments.  If 
the  U.S.  government  has  ios'i  control  of  oil 
and  coal  prices,  why  should  it  voluntarily 
permit  gas  prices  to  accompany  them  to  such 
unreasonable  heiyhts?  This  view  is  not  a 
trivolouR  one.  It  rctlects  a  well-con.siderod 
conviction  thai,  as  a  matter  of  ^-o^ial  jus- 
tice, it  is  beifr  to  have  shortages —  m,'.:!- 
aged  tav  various  allocation  and  rationing  .sy.— 
lenis — than  high  prices. 

but  keep  in  mind  thai  any  price  leilii'ii 
turns  oui  to  be  a  subsidy  paid  by  somebod  .'. 
As  people  in  the  Sovuiiwest  point  o<i;.  u 
l(j\v  celling  on  natural  gas  means  that  rela- 
tively low-income  states  like  01:lahoma  and 
Louisiana  are  subsidizing  the  standards  oi 
living  in  much  wealihier  ^lates  of  the  nonh- 
east — not  to  mention  metropolitan  Washing- 
ton. To  help  the  poor  and  the  elderly  i:i 
limes  of  rapidly  ri.Miig  prices,  tlie  most  etfec- 
live  remedies  are  those  that  cured ly  inerea.-c 
the  amounts  oi  money  in  their  pockets. 
.Straightforward  income  redi.>tributioii  Is  in- 
liniiely  better  than  trying  to  fiddle  and  dis- 
tort the  mechaiiisins  for  pricing  each  of  tlie 
hundreds  of  commodities  liiat  are.  to  one 
de..:ree  or  another,  necessities  of  life. 

The  way  to  deal  with  the  gas  shortage  is 
to  deregulate  the  price.  In  present  circum- 
stances, it  ought  to  be  done  in  stages,  over 
several  years,  to  cushion  the  impact.  No 
one  can  exactl.\  say  where  fuel  prices  will 
be  .several  years  from  now.  But  they  ceriainl} 
will  not  return  to  the  level  of  two  vears  ago. 
The  basic  reason  lor  the  great  upswing  in 
fuel  costs  is  not  the  producers'  cartel  bui 
a  worldwide  surge  of  demand  lor  cheap  fuel 
Higher  prices  are  a  signal  that  supplies  are 
not  unlimited  and  we  have  to  begin  con- 
serving. Price  controls  inerelv  suppress  tliai 
warning  signal.  Natural  gas  currently  pro- 
vides one-third  of  this  country's  energy  sup- 
ply. We  can  aiTord  to  make  mistakes  in  our 
national  policy  on  jellybeans,  but  not  on 
ba'-ic  fuels. 


DOES  THE  CATTLEMAN  GET  A  lAIR 
SHARE? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  years 
the  cattlemen  have  been  told  that  the 
price  they  receive  for  their  cattle  reflect. s 
no  more  than  the  operation  of  the  free 
market.  And  yet  the  widespread  sus- 
picion continued  that  not  only  did  the 
massive  purchasing  power  of  the  super- 
market chains  establish  prices  paid  to 
the  producer  but  that  .some  form  ol 
agreement  among  the  chains  deter- 
mined prices  to  consumers. 

Evidence  is  now  beginning  to  enierpc 
that  these  suspicions  have  a  basis  in  fact . 
How  is  it  pos.sible  to  explain  the  fact  thai 
prices  to  the  producers  have  fallen  whilf 
the  retail  price  has  increased  or  stayed 
the  same?  Can  inflation  alone  account 
for  the  fact  that,  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports,  middlemen  added 
52.7  cents  to  each  pound  of  choice  beef 
in  1974  compared  to  36.5  cents  in  1971  — 
a  two-thirds  increase? 

These  questions  and  others  are  ex- 
plored in  a  recent  article  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  James  Risser  and  George 
Anthan    of    the    Des    Moines    Register. 
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While  these  reporters  do  not  draw  final 
conclusions,  they  discuss  the  evidence 
asserablsd  on  behalf  of  six  cattlemen 
who  recently  won  a  $32.7  million  verdict 
a£iaiu.-t  A.  &  P — what  may  be  a  land- 
mark case  no'.v  on  appeal — and  find  It 
convincing. 

So  that  others  may  have  an  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  consider  the  matter  for  them- 
selves, I  a.>lc  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  'The  Meat  Price  Explosion 
and  Chain  Store.--,"  from  the  March  9 
Wa-shington  Post  be  jn-inted  m  the 
Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9,  1975) 

The  Meat  Price  Explosion  .\nd  Chain  Sror.Fs 

(By  James  Rlsser  and  George  Anthan) 

In  the  mid-1960s,  officials  of  the  nations 
Iftrfrest  supermarkets  gathered  qtuetly  at 
coufldeiitlal  'menc  clinics"  sponsored  by  their 
trade  organization,  the  National  Association 
c  r  Food  ChaUis  (  NAFC ) . 

Each  participant  was  guaranteed  anonym- 
ity. Neither  hi;*  name  nor  his  company  atlilla- 
tioQ  appeared  on  any  ILst.  Officially,  he  was 
known  to  his  colleagues  only  by  a  color- 
coded  b.idge  on  hk  lapel.  If  he  spoke  out 
durini;  clinic  aesaiona.  he  could  t)e  identified 
only  as  a  member  of.  fur  instar.ce,  "the  red- 
otrlped  badge  grciup." 

The  system  was  developed,  one  NAFC  ofB- 
cial  explained  later,  'for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging people  to  .~peak  out  and  not  hold 
back  '  as  the  executives  dUcv..ssed  complex- 
ities c.f  buymg  and  marketing  meat  at  a 
profit.  And,  somewhat  to  tlielr  chagrin  todr.y, 
parricipants  did  speak  freely. 

One  color-coded  supermarket  nian  declared 
that  It  Is  about  time  we  stopped  pa.ssing 
along  the  savings  in  distribution  costs  to  the 
customer.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  some  of 
it  for  ourselves." 

■  Tlie  group  seemed  in  general  agreement 
with  this  thought."  notes  of  the  meeting 
said. 

Last  summer,  those  words  and  others  ut- 
tered at  the  meat  clinics  came  back  to  haunt 
the  supermarket  industry  as  a  federal  court 
Jury  In  San  Francisco  handed  six  cattlemen 
a  stunning  >32  7-mliilon  verdict  against  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (.^&P)  in  a 
lawsuit  charging  tiiat  major  retail  grocery 
chairs  had  conspired  to  fix  tlie  price  of  beef 

During  the  trial,  the  chief  meat  buyer  for 
KkP  had  denied  he  ever  met  with  his  com- 
petitors. But  then  the  Jury  of  four  women 
and  two  men  was  sliown  a  photograph  of  him 
meeting  with  other  supermarket  officials  at 
au  N.\PC  clime.  The  impact  on  tlie  jurors 
was  powerful. 

Their  verdict  was  upheld  10  days  ago  by 
Ch>f  L'.S  Di  tnct  Judge  Oliver  Carter,  who 
denied  MkP's  plea  for  a  new  trial.  Judge 
Carter  ruled  the  jury  had  received  '  sufficient 
e-ide  .ce  ■  to  support  r.s  finding  that  Ai.P  had 
plotted  with  oiher  supermarkets  to  set  the 
prices  they  nay  for  beef  at  a  low  level  and 
the  prices  tliey  charge  customers  In  their 
retail  svjres  at  a  high  level.  Tlie  jurors  were 
J  tstified  in  believing  that,  at  the  "various 
si-'  ret  meetings."  supermarket  executives  and 
m;at  buyers  "met  not  only  ta  discuss  prices 
of  meat,  but  tn  forge  agreement  concerning 
fi.\ine  of  those  prices."  said  the  judge. 

AAiP  has  termed  tlie  verdict  '  moastrous" 
ai^d  plans  an  appeal  to  the  US.  Circuit  Court 
of  Ap{>e<ils.  The  decision  has  sent  tremors 
through  the  muiti-biUion-doUar  supermar- 
ket Industry  as  cattlemen  in  other  states 
have  moved  quickly  to  file  similar  suit-.  While 
the  San  FranctscD  case  covers  a  period  which 
beran  almost  a  decade  ago,  some  cattlemen 
contend  the  alleged  practices  have  continued. 

Backed   by  some  farm-state  con"res.sfaen. 


the  cattle  raisers  say  large  supermarket 
chains  wield  undue  Influence  on  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  meat.  Rep  Neal  Smith 
(D-Iowa)  charges  the  chain  grocers  have 
replaced  meat  packers  as  the  largest  single 
force  In  the  nations  food  Industry,  .saying 
they  exert  "tremendous  leverage"  over  meat 
prices  and  can.  In  e^ect.  dictate  prices  meat 
packers  pay  the  cattU-man  for  his  live  ani- 
mals. 

Smith  is  puslilng  legislation  to  limit  the 
chains'  Involvement  in  production  of  meat, 
and  some  veteran  industry  regulators  at  the 
U.S.  Agriculture  Department  agree  privately 
that  tough  new  laws  are  needed 

The  farmers  complain  that  low  prices  they 
are  paid  for  cattle  are  not  adequately  re- 
ilected  at  the  stores'  meat  counters.  This  has 
become  one  of  the  most  curious  a.spects  of 
the  hlgli  food-price  situation  of  recent 
months.  How  can  it  be  that  US.  cattlemen 
have  lost  $100  to  $200  on  each  animal  sent 
off  to  the  slaugliterhouse.  and  vet  consumers 
have  had  to  pay  lilgher  prices  for  their  steaks 
and  hamburger? 

Agriculture  Department  economists  and 
statistical  e.'^perLs  agree  that  If  there  Is  an 
economic  villain,  it's  someone  called  the 
"middleman" — the  meat  packer,  the  proces- 
sor, the  packager,  tlie  shipper,  the  retail 
grocer.  All  have  been  getting  an  increasingly 
large  piece  of  the  action  as  beef  makes  its 
way  from  an  Iowa  farm  or  a  Texas  feedlot  to 
the  American  dinner  plate. 

.■\griculture  Department  flgtircs  show  that 
in  1971  middlemen,  hicluding  the  retail 
supermarkets,  added  an  a\emge  of  36.5  cents 
to  each  pound  of  choice  beef  they  handled. 
This  Increased  to  52  7  cents  a  pound  In  1974. 

A  special  department  task  force  reported 
la=t  .August  that  meat  price  margins — costs 
added  by  nuddleman  —  "exploded '  lata  In 
1973  and  early  in  1974  while  market  prices 
for  cattle  and  hogs  dropped  sharply  and 
lo.vies  mounted  for  livestock  feeders."  Gen- 
eral Lntlation,  restrictive  labor  union  prac- 
tices, government  reL-ulations  and  market 
distortions  caused  by  earlier  federal  price 
controls  were  factors  in  this  "explosion"  but 
not  enough  to  "explain  the  surge,"  the  task 
force  stated. 

Meat  marketers,  the  unit's  report  said,  had 
significantly  increased  tlielr  profits,  partly  to 
recoup  earlier  losses,  "It  appears  that  the  re- 
cent Increase  In  meat  price  spreads  was 
caused  partially  by  food  retailers  changing 
their  pricing  policies  to  increase  profits  lu 
their  meat  departments.  '  It  said. 

.■\  series  of  recent  hearings  bv  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee  also  dealt 
a  blow  to  tlie  supermarkets'  public  Image. 
First,  the  committee  staff  accused  the  chain 
stores  of  issumj  "Intentionally  misleading'* 
financial  figures  In  order  to  cover  up  "  high 
profits  Then,  several  superm.vrket  chains  re- 
fu.sed  to  testify  before  the  coinniiiice  uiil'-s 
forced  to  do  so  by  subpoena. 

Cattlemen's  suits  patterned  after  the  Cali- 
fornia case  are  on  file  In  Nebra.ska  and  Te.xas, 
and  the  filing  of  others  is  under  considera- 
tion. A  $l.4-billion  antitrust  action  filed  In 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  by  cattlemen  there  was 
dismiss;.-d  recently,  but  slrong  efforts  are 
being  made  to  revive  it. 

An  examination  of  the  voluminous  record 
In  the  six-week  AivP  trial  in  San  Francisco 
shows  that  cattlemen's  attorney  Joseph  M. 
Alioto  (an  antitrust  speciaii^st  and  sou  of 
San  Francisco  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alioto)  was 
able  to  produce  little  clear  or  startling  proof 
of  an  overt  conspiracy.  There  was  no  docu- 
ment actually  showing  high  grocery  chain 
officials  agreeing  on  price-fi.xmg  schemes  But 
there  was  massive  testimony  and  statLstlcal 
evidence  that,  at  a  tune  when  beef  demand 
was  high,  cattlemen  were  being  paid  low 
prices  while  supermarket  profit  margins  were 
rising.  And  the  Jury  apparently  was  convinced 
that  the  N.AFC  meat  clinlis  were  a  cover  for 
supej  market  efltrts  to  get  together  on 
pricing. 


TWO   CHAINS   SLTTLE 

The  ca.^e,  filed  In  1968,  originally  named 
as  defendants  A&P,  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.  and 
Kroger  Co,  nie  three  firms  had  conspired  to 
pay  low  prices  for  tlie  beef  they  bought  and 
to  fix  high  prices  for  the  beef  they  sold  to 
customers,  the  petition  asserted,  "ilie  large 
supermarket  chains,  the  cattlemen  alleged, 
had  divided  geographical  territories  among 
themsel\es  to  reduce  competition.  Tliey  aLso 
had  eliminated  compciition  among  thcm- 
.selves  in  purchasing  meat  products,  and  even 
amoi.g  different  stores  of  the  same  chain. 
Al.so,  it  wa.s  charged,  they  had  exchanged  in- 
formation on  prices,  sales,  margins  and  profit 
through  their  trade  associations. 

Safeway  and  Kroger  eventually  elected  to 
avoid  a  trial  and  settled  out  of  court  by  pay- 
ing the  cattlemen  $90,000  for  attorney's  fees, 
though  the  two  chains  strongly  denied  the 
charges  again.st  them.  A&P.  however,  decided 
to  fight  the  case  to  the  end. 

After  a  six-week  trial,  the  Jury  returned 
Its  verdict,  finding  that  a  prlce-Hxlng  con- 
spiracy had  cost  the  six  cattlemen  20  cents 
a  pound  on  all  the  beef  they  .sold  from  1964 
through  19G7.  As  a  result,  they  had  lost  a 
total  of  more  than  $10  million  and.  under 
federal  antitrust  law.  were  entitled  to  triple 
damages. 

The  plaintiffs  produced  witnesses  to  but- 
tress their  claim  that  the  big  supermarket 
chains  had  agreed,  perhaps  only  through  an 
Informal  "understanding."  to  pay  packers 
uniform,  arbitrary,  non-conipetltlve  and 
artificially  low  prices  for  fro.-;h  meat  and 
meat  products. 

Cattlemen  told  the  jury  they  sold  cattle 
for  less  than  it  cost  to  raise  them,  and  that 
they  were  able  to  stay  In  business  only  with 
bank  loans  and  by  raising  crops.  Also,  a 
f'lrmer  Independent  packer  testified  that  he 
liad  been  forced  to  pay  cattlemen  low  prices 
because  of  "great  pre.-sure  '  from  major  food 
chains  he  dealt  with. 

Testimony  showed  that  A&P  followed  a 
policy  of  buying  20  million  pounds  of  meat 
a  week — 90  per  cent  of  Us  total  require- 
ments—out of  a  single  office  In  Chicago,  Com- 
pany o.Ticials  acknowledged  that  such  large 
buying  power  could  not  help  but  have  a 
significant  market  Impact,  but  they  Insisted 
"we  do  not  determine  prices." 

But.  in  his  closing  argument  to  the  Jury. 
-Mtoto  claimed:  'It's  more  likely  than  not 
that  (the  competing  supermarket  execu- 
tives) got  together,  either  by  an  understand- 
ing or  an  agreement  or  an  Invitation  to  some 
and  an  acceptance  by  others,  to  control  the 
market.  Tliey  talked  about  prices.  The  evi- 
dence is  they  talked  about  methods  and 
procedures.  .  .  ." 

Referring  particularly  to  the  photograph 
of  A&P  meat  Ijuyer  Robert  Carpenter  meet- 
ing with  his  competitors.  Alioto  commented: 
"First,  several  of  them  deny  meeting  each 
other,  and  tlien  we  have  to  siinw  that  and 
prove  that  in  documents.  .  .  .  Next,  they 
say,  'Well.  I  didn't  sit  with  him:  I  might 
have  me'  him.  but  I  didn't  sit  with  him." 
hr.d  then  v.e  have  to  get  a  picture.  .  .  .  And 
then  they  say,  'Well,  we  didn't  talk  about 
prices  or  supply  or  anything  like  that.'  and 
then  Its  all  over  these  documents," 

Arguing  unsucces.sluliy  that  the  j'lry  \er- 
ciht  should  lie  set  aside.  -•ViVP  contended  that 
the  NAFC  sessions  involved  '  w,lioIly  theoret- 
ical and  legitimate  discussions  about  retail 
marketing  practices  and  consumer  buying 
habits,  but  were  not  an  attempt  to  fix  prices 
or  coordinate  buying. 

"Accusations  of  retail  price-fixing  before  a 
Jury  of  con'  timers  In  a  period  of  high  Infla- 
tion were  obMously  highly  prejudicial,"  A&P 
complained. 

IIIE    "YFXLOW   sheet" 

In  addition  to  the  NAFC  meat  clinics,  evi- 
dence of  some  contact  among  competing 
food  stores  came  In  testimony  of  A.  D.  Davis, 
an  oiTicial  of  Whin-Di.\!e  stores.  He  said  he 
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had  given  his  private  tdephoue  lunnbor  to 
otlicials  of  some  other  firms  to  save  tliem 
from  waking  more  expensive  person-to-per- 
son calls  when  tliey  wanted  to  .speak  to  him. 

The  calls  often  related  to  handling  of  "ex- 
cess supply"  of  beef,  said  Davi>;,  who 
acknowledged  that  he  may  have  told  a  com- 
petitior  that  'W'inn-Divic  was  planning  to 
■feature""  beef. 

Supermarket  o.lici.'ls  said  that  the  NAFC 
often  issued  notices  to  lis  members,  telling 
tlieiu  of  tiic  existence  of  exce.ss  meat  sup- 
p.ics,  and  asking  tliem  to  conduct  beef  sales. 
But  .'V&P  lawyers  said  such  sales  liad  the  ef- 
fect of  removing  exce  s  supplies  anci  actually 
benefited  cattlemen. 

The  cattlemen  who  testified  in  .Si-n  Fran- 
ci->co  made  it  clear  tliey  don't  feel  tiiat  way. 
Cotuienay  C.  Davis,  wiio  operates  a  75,000- 
acrc  rancli  ai  Horse  Creek,  'W'yo.,  told  the 
court  that  many  cattlemen  have  ;>?eu  lojing 
money  since  lu.32.  At  about  thai  time,  lie 
said,  "a  po'.verful  new  torce  emerged  In  the 
form  of  the  concentrated  buying  power  of 
fewer  and  fewer  big  chain  store  buyers,  op- 
erating witlioui  restraint  in  the  tarcass  beef 
niarket.'" 

bupermaike"i.  oUicials  tesiitied  that  the 
four  largest  cliains  logetiicr  were  accounting 
for  losS  than  20  per  cent  oi  carcass  meat  sales 
in  t!ie  nation,  but  they  acknowledged  that 
mucli  of  the  o.hcr  80  per  cent  rcprc.-ented 
"iragmenteci"  purcha.^es  by  locally  oriented 
grocery,  liotel,  rc-taurfut  and  iii-^tiLi.iioiial 
operations. 

While  noting  that  most  of  its  3,500  stores 
[icl  most  of  tiieir  meat  throuiih  a  cen traliited 
buying  office  in  Chicago,  A&P  strongly  de- 
nied It  sets  prices  it  will  pay  to  packers  by 
relying  on  the  so-called  "Yellow  Sheet."  That 
publication,  officially  called  The  National 
Provlsioner,  Is  a  dally  compilation  of  whole- 
sale prices  in  the  meat  industry.  It  bases 
lt,s  quotation  on  actual  sales,  btit  there  have 
been  allegations  in  the  press  and  before 
Congress  that  the  Yellow  Sheet's  figures 
sometimes  are  manipulated. 

Also,  during  the  California  trial,  the  cattle- 
men contended  that  a  Safeway  decision  to 
sell  its  New  York  City  stores,  A&P's  decision 
to  leave  the  Los  Angeles  market  and  a  Kro- 
tier  dccLsion  to  abandon  Washington  were 
tied  to  efforts  to  lessen  competition  among 
tlie  three  In  the  purchase  of  meat. 

C.  W.  McManamy,  an  official  of  the  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Livestock  Fovindation  and  a  longtime 
observer  of  midwestern  markets,  sees  evi- 
dence large  supermarket  cliains  have  been 
able  to  force  sjiiie  significant  drops  in  prices 
farmers  receive  for  tlieir  cattle. 

One  clue  to  this,  he  .said.  Is  a  iinLforni  price 
declhie  on  the  same  day  at  widely  scattered 
markets.  "When  I  look  at  a  radical  departure 
from  normal  patterns,"  he  said,  "then  I 
have  to  look  at  market  muscle  as  a  possibil- 
ity. I  see  Ux  to  eight  major  retail  outlets. 
Against  this.  I  se-»  3,500  packing  plants,  and 
producers  market  through  all  these  plants. 

When  I  look  at  this  picture,  I  can't  escape 
the  conviction  tliat  conceutrat'on  in  retail- 
ing would  provide  substance  for  suspecting 
that  prices  can  de  dictated  where  tlie  power 
lies.  Packers  to  a  large  degree  don't  sell  meat 
to  retailers  anymoie;  the  retailers  order  meat 
from  the  packers." 

Testifying  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee last  December,  Irvln  Bray,  one  of  the 
plaintiifs  in  the  California  suit,  said  he  had 
been  unsuccessful  In  trying  to  sell  cattle  to 
packers  early  in  the  week  because  the  pack- 
f  r.s  iiave  to  wait  until  Wednesday  to  find  out 
what  Safeway,  the  dominant  chain  In  his 
area,  Ls  willing  to  pay. 

Safeway's  buyers  wait  until  then  so  they 
'■an  determine  through  the  Tellow  Sheet 
uhat  A&P  has  paid  the  previous  day,  he 
•■lalnied.  Bray  said  that  In  recent  years  there 
lia-s  been  very  little  relationship  between  the 
prices  paid  to  cattlemen  and  the  retail  beef 
prices  charged  to  consumers. 

Testifying  later.  Safeway  denied  the  charge. 


Company  lawyer  Richard  W.  Odgers  said 
Safeway  does  not  utilize  centralized  buying, 
but  purchases  Its  beef  through  competitive 
"offer  and  acceptance"  in  which  packers' 
offers  are  received  and  accepted  separately 
through  more  than  15  meat-buying  oflices. 

W.  S.  Mitchell,  Safeway's  president,  was 
grilled  before  the  committee  by  .Sens.  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  (D-Wls.)  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey (D-Minu.)  aix)ut  the  increasin^^  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  a  lev,  of  liie 
big  chains.  Proxmire  said  he  has  ■■^erious 
doubts  about  the  competitiveness  of  the  in- 
dustry" and  Humphrey  asserted  that  the 
supermarket  chains  "went  out  for  a  killing  " 
after  food  price  controls  were  removed. 

But  Mitchell  told  the  committee  that  'all 
those  stories  abotit  price-gouging  profiieci- 
ing,  rip-offs,  price-fixing  and  niunopuly  are 
Just  not  so."  He  strenuously  resisted  sug!,es- 
tlons  that  Safeway,  with  iis  2.200  stores  and 
annual  sales  of  some  $G  bilUjn,  is  able  to 
drive  out  competition  .md  keep  its  prices 
high.  Net  profits  of  most  major  cliains  have 
averaged  around  1  per  cent  of  total  sales. 
Mitchell  sold. 

A    DEVAST.\1I:»G    CASE 

Later,  the  committee  start'  issued  a  report 
calling  such  figures  "Irrelevant.  "  Profit  ng- 
ures  based  on  rate  of  return  on  sales  have 
been  '■purposefully"  used  to  "cloud  the  is- 
sues and  obscure  the  Industry's  true  per- 
formance," the  report  said.  A  more  reliable 
measure  of  supermarket  profits.  It  contended, 
is  ""return  on  equity"  (earnings  compared  to 
the  value  of  the  stock  owned  by  the  com- 
panies' stockholders)  because  this  shows 
how  much  money  the  supermarkets  are  mak- 
ing in  comparison  to  their  total  wortli.  For 
the  supermarket  chains,  return  on  equity  is 
""strikingly  higher"  than  return  on  .sales,  the 
report  said. 

Safeway's  rate  of  return  on  equity,  for  ex- 
ample, was  11.2  per  cent  in  September,  1973, 
and  rose  to  19.5  per  cent  In  September.  1974. 
an  increase  of  74  per  cent,  the  report  said. 
Winn-Dixie's  rate  of  return  rose  from  13,1 
per  cent  to  21.4  per  cent.  Kroger  Co.  went 
from  6.1  per  cent  to  10.4,  and  A&P  from  a 
loss  of  2.2  per  cent  to  a  profit  of  3.2  per  cent. 
The  figures,  ou  the  average,  are  "neither 
spectacular  nor  poor,"  but  they  ref'ate  the 
retail  food  stores'  claims  that  they  are 
doing  poorly,  the  committee  report  said. 

The  NAFC  continues  to  argue,  neverthe- 
less, that  supermarkets  make  so  little  profit 
that,  if  their  earnings  "were  entirely  wiped 
out,  the  average  family's  food  bill  would 
drop  by  only  eight  cents  a  week. 

"Lowering  food  prices  by  redvicing  super- 
market profits  is  like  trying  to  pump  water 
from  a  dry  "R-ell,"  says  NAFC  president  Clar- 
ence Adamy.  As  for  meat  specifically,  the 
supermarkets  generally  have  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  figures,  although  A&P 
has  acknowledged  that  its  average  markup 
on  fresh  meat  nearly  doubled  between  1968 
and  1973.  Safeway  says  its  gro,ss  profit  on 
meat  is  lower  than  on  other  grocery  prod- 
ucts, and  Jewell  Companies,  Inc..  officials  say 
the  company  lost  $5  million  on  meat  sales 
during  the  first  half  of  1974. 

Proxmlre  said  in  December  that  his  com- 
mittee staff's  field  Investigations  showed 
that  where  a  small  number  of  supermarket 
firms  dominate  the  grocery  business  In  a 
particular  city,  as  In  Washington,  food  prices 
tend  to  be  higher  and  often  are  Identical  in 
the  various  competing  stores  In  that  city. 
A  sampling  of  4,000  Items  in  Safeway  and 
A&P  stores  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  turned  up 
identical  prices  on  3,000  items,  he  said.  The 
Wisconsin  senator  described  the  finding  as 
"the  kind  of  conduct  you'd  expect  out  of  a 
price-fixing  conspiracy." 

Three  weeks  later,  Proxmlre  announced 
that  A&P,  Kroger,  Winn-Dixie  and  Grand 
Union  Co.  had  refused  to  appear  before  tlie 
committee  unless  subpoenaed. 

Proxmlre  said  company  records  obtained 
from  the  17  largest  chains  had  been  analyzed 


aiid  'we  believe  lh.it  a  devastating  case  hrs 
been  macie  against  tlie  Industry — especially 
that  retail  prices  r^s-c  wiillc  farm  prices  fell 
and  that  actual  price  competition,  as  .■^tiih. 
did  not  exist  in  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
ittnis  sold  in  llie  food  ciiains.  " 

Proxniiic  has  since  yielded  the  chinriiiaii- 
ship  of  t^c  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
Humphrey  and  the  luturc  status  of  tlie  fn- 
vi- iiigatioii  is  i:i  doubt,  .is  is  the  question 
of  pulilic  release  of  the  reportedly  reveal- 
ing companv  financi.il  recorcis. 

The  Federal  Tratie  Commission  lia.i  an- 
nounced a  probe  of  tlie  food  industry,  but  a 
congressional  source  who  lias  fo!lo'>ved  the 
FTC  effort  says  It  is  "■in  bad  shape,  partly 
bii-vatise  of  lack  of  .staff."  Tlie  Senate  Select 
ConimiLtce  on  Nutrition  attd  Human  N'ecd.s 
also  has  plans  to  investigate  the  food  indus- 
try, including  price  fixing  and  other  anti- 
ciji:i;;etiiivc   a<-i-i\uy.    Ir.iei-   tl^i.^   >ear. 


.•\N  OPEN  LETTER  TO  TMF 
SECRETARY  OT  DEFEI.'SE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Retired  Officeis  Association  is  compose ,1 
of  those  peojole  wh.o  ha\e  served  their 
country  in  the  capacity  of  officers.  Their 
int^i^ests  go  acro.ss  the  board,  however, 
and  includes  everyone  v.iio  is  serving  or 
wiio  had  served  their  country  in  uniform. 
Retired  Lt.  Gen.  John  Carpenter,  who  is 
president  of  the  organization,  has  written 
an  oijen  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense which.  I  think,  is  deserving  of  read- 
ing for  every  Member  of  Congress  as  we 
approach  the  days  of  authorization,  fol- 
lowed by  appropriation  for  this  important 
func'uon  of  our  Government.  If  it  v."eia 
not  so  deadly  serious,  I  ini^hi  say  I  have 
been  amused  by  the  remarks  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  find  fault  with  mili- 
tary bases  havin?  golf  courses  along  with 
little  niceties  tliat  those  not  in  unifonn 
enjoy  without  any  question.  One  ol  the 
major  points  that  the  critics  of  the  man 
in  uniform  alwavs  forget  is  that  this  man 
is  not  working  a  40-hour  week  or  a  48- 
hour  week,  or  an  8-  or  12-  of  18-hour  day, 
he  works  aiciuid  the  clock  when  he  i.= 
needed  and  through  the  week  when  he  is 
needed,  and  there  is  no  double  time  for 
working  overtime,  there  is  no  special 
vacation  for  working  certain  days,  they 
are  serving,  as  men  in  uniform  have  al- 
ways served,  without  question. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleague^, 
I  am  hoping  to  have  completed  in  the 
relatively  near  future  a  study  tliat  will 
show  the  tremendous  waste  that  goes  on 
on  Capitol  Hill,  waste  of  taxpayers  money 
in  duplications  of  service,  in  .services  not 
needed  or  called  for.  I  think  that  it  i.^ 
only  fair  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  ciitical 
of  those  people  who  'work  in  unifonn,  we 
should  put  the  spotlight  a  little  bit  on  the 
man  who  serves  in  civilian  clctlies.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
General  Carpenter  be  piinied  i;i  the 
Rzcoi^D  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcokd.  .!« 
follows  ; 

An   Oph.n    Lt-rrtR   to   tiHE   S^.(R^T.^KV    i.f 

DsrENSK 

Dl.^r  Mistlr  Sk<  Ri-rr.^RV :  Peop'c  are  as  l.n- 
portant  as  weapoii  systems. 

We  fully  realii-e  tiie  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems you  face  .  .  .  We  have  applauded  your 
forthright  stand  before  the  Congress.  We,  like 
you.  believe  that  America  must  remain  mili- 
tarily strong  .  .  .  that  we  must  honor  our 
coniniitiiienis  to  our  allies. 
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Tiie  need  Eor  iupencir  ..eapou  .systems  is 
understood  aad  fully  appreciated  by  nil  i:i 
lie  military  comm'.initv.  active  and  retired 
.-Superior  weapons  provide  t'.ie  edge  in  cotn- 
httt — The  edye,  somettrue=i.  bet -keen  life  and 
dea-h  But  a  military  commander  is  always 
.uiare  that  weapons  require  dedicated,  trained 
Tad  e.>i.periei\fed  persoiuiel  v.ith  the  will  to 
ii?.e      rhem  matirre.     career     motivated 

peop'.e. 

We  al.-o  believe  thai  the  n-.ilitary  way  of 
lue  1-^  a  unique  one  .  .  .  that  our  nation 
nui.-'  recogui/'e  this  and  honor  the  commlt- 
iiient.'i  she  has  made  to  the  men  and  women 
V  ho  serve  In  her  armed  force.-.  .  .  .  and  v.ho 
-erved  in  the  past 

I  remind  you.  .Sir.  that  the  militnry  way  of 
lue  is  one  of  total  commitment  .  .  .  both  for 
the  Individual  and  the  family.  There  can  be 
no  reservations  In  the  indlvidr.t<l'.s  mind.  He 
or  .^he  must  be  prepared  to  iio  where  ordered 
when  ordered  .  .  a  wiUuiyne.s.s  to  .serve  the 
cotintry  at  per-fiimi  expense  and  family  .^ac- 
I'Hue. 

Thes-e  sacrlfice.s.  ho  ..ever,  represent  a  sym- 
lx»lic  love  for  country  .  They  require  reci- 
procity to  make  them  meaningful. 

I  quote  from  the  writui!.:s  oi  clinical  psy- 
cliologist  Dr.  Tlieudore  C.  KaUn  publl.shed  in 
The  Retirecf  Oificer  Muqa:ine  c  Military  Ca- 
reerist.s:  A  New  Soapeyoat  Minority,"  Janu- 
ciry  1974)  : 

■  Tlie  greatly  misunderstood  fringe  benefits, 
commissaries,  post  excUanges.  medical  care 
and  space  available  travel,  all  have  a  .symbolic 
significance  that  overrides  their  dollar  value 
many  times.  Their  contiiiaatioii  represents  a 
symbolic  expression  oi  national  apprecia- 
tion .  .  .  There  Is  no  substitute  for  them 
llie  military  culture  prer-crlbes  symlxils  and 
the  nation  must  recirTocate — at  least  parti- 
ally—  vvlth  symbols  in  order  to  maintain  mili- 
tary morale." 

COMP.AR.^EIl.irv  —  S     >  <LSE    BASK 

The  contention  that  since  military  pay  has 
nov.-  achieved  ■'comparability"  with  civilian 
pay  many  of  the  .so-called  benefits  of  .service 
life  can  be  dispensed  with  is  not  valid  .  .  . 
Perhaps  it  is  even  danuerous 

There  is  little  comp:nlson  between  military 
.lud  civilian  career^  .  Thus,  to  place  a  dol- 
lar value — comparabilKV — on  military  .service 
IS  to  start  from  a  false  base,  a  ba.se  estab- 
lished by  money  managers  .  .  .  Not  people 
managers.  Your  own  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
iVavy  and  Air  Force  recognise  this. 

The  proposal  to  make  military  conunis- 
^aries  self-supp<.rting  leaver  us  befuddled  .  .  . 
It  l3  total  support  ai  d  the  lulth  of  the  fam- 
ily, m  good  times  and  bad,  that  allows  the 
.>oldler.  the  sailor,  the  airman  and  the  marine 
to  continue  to  serve  this  nation  .  .  .  The 
commi.s.sary.  like  other  on-base  facilities,  is 
recognition  of  the  \alue  of  the  individual — 
and  hLs  family  It  is  a  benefit,  like  so  many 
others  now  threatened  or  curtailed,  that  per- 
mits the  military  tiiau  to  go  where  needed 
when  needed  .  .  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  his  family  a  neetls  are  being  cared  for. 

Not  all  of  our  pa^t  iirmed  conflicts  have 
iH-en  popular  But  "^le  nuhtarv.  a  dLscipllued 
force,  went  where  ordered  bv  the  civilian 
leadership.  They  ser\ed  at  low  pay,  believ- 
iiig  that  their  own  nnlita.''v  service  and  the 
goverimient  would  look  to  their  entitle- 
ments ...  As  it  ha>  t'.irr.ed  out,  how  naive! 

Ue  fear,  Sir,  that  m  their  eagerness  to 
cut  non  direct-musolon  spending,  .some  of 
.our  appointed  civilian  deputies  are  refuslne 
to  recognize  what  the  military  community 
h?s  come  to  understand  .  .  that  many 
earned  rights  and  entitlements  have  been  or 
ire  now  being  abrogated  No  amount  of  ra- 
tionalization issued  from  the  Pentagon  will 
ii'.^pel  this  belie;. 

Expediency"     rather     -'.lan     "credibility" 
.wipears  to  be  the  word. 

To  the  military  family  it  is  simple  .  .  If 
;.  ou  have  something  and  someone  takes  it 
away,  vou  have  lost  ooniething.  This  is  how 
■  •t'  perceive  It 


Ye~,  Mr.  .Secretary,  we  are  conceriied.  Com- 
missaries can  be  self-supporting,  we  are  told, 
because  military  pay  is  now  adequate.  We 
have  noted,  however,  that  many  do  not  agree, 
eispecially  older  retirees  and  lower  grade  en- 
listed men  trving  to  raise  a  family.  It  could 
not  have  escaped  you,  Sir.  that  .sc>me  SI. 5 
million  m  food  stamps  are  no.v  l>eing  spent 
in  cfmmi.ssaries  each  month. 

And  vour  Assistant  Secretary  (Comptrol- 
ler! has  the  effrontery  to  suggest  that  an  In- 
equuv  exists  simply  because  all  military 
retirees  do  not  live  near  commis.saries  .  .  . 
an  inequity  that  will  Vje  erased  by  the  in- 
crea.sed  costs  to  those  retirees  who  do  show 
in  commissaries. 
That'.s  a  bad  Joke,   Mr.  Secretary. 

r.FCOl.IPtTATION-    AND    I'AY    INVERSION 

Yo  1  tell  us  that  becau.se  of  inflation  and 
competing  demands  on  the  Defen.^e  budget, 
co'.-.pled  with  recent  increases  in  retired 
pn.v  under  tlie  CPI  formula,  DOD  will  no 
lout-er  support  recomputation  of  retired  pay 
even  c>n  a  one-time  basis  .  .  .  "Recent  re- 
tirees are  receiving  more  retired  pay  under 
the  CPI  system  than  current  retirees,"  vou 
tell  us 

Another  bad  Joke,  Mr    Secretary. 

Older  military  retirees,  those  who  never 
enjoved  "comparability,"  are  well  aware  oi 
the  pay  those  members  retiring  today  are 
receiving  ,  .  .  even  under  the  so-called  "in- 
version "  We  remind  you.  Sir,  that  they  are 
at  tlie  oUier  end  of  that  inversion,  the  low 
end.  even  though  we  have  struggled  for  more 
tiian  .4  decade  to  have  restored  what  until 
1958— during  the  time  they  served  this  na- 
tion— was  guaranteed  by  law. 

We  realize  that  today's  retirees  receive 
iibout  furee  percent  less  than  hidividuals  of 
like  .ser'  ice  who  retired  last  year.  Too  few 
refi;i.',e  their  pre-1958  counterparts  are  draw- 
ing up  to  35  percent  less. 

We  understand  your  desire  t«  seek  legisla- 
tive relief  from  the  retired  pay  Inversion  for 
iho.se  who  retired  after  September  1974 — it 
IS  an  inequity.  Wliat  we  must  question,  how- 
ever, is  your  refusal  to  seek  at  the  same  time 
legislative  relief  for  tho.so  who  are  obviovus- 
ly  suffering  the  greatest  inequity. 

NO  APOLOOIF.S 

We  are  uoi,  ungrateful,  Mr.  Secretary,  nor 
bitter.  Neither  are  we  apologetic. 

We  had  full,  rewarding  careers.  We  ap- 
preciate the  entitlements  Congress  has  pro- 
vided .  .  .  the  protection  of  the  Survivor 
Benetit  Plan  for  our  families  .  .  .  the  health 
care  provisions  of  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  for  the  Uniformed  Services. 
We  ;;now  these  cost  money,  but  they  must  be 
recogiu,i:ed  lor  what  they  represent  ...  an 
uiuunded  obligation  that  we,  the  retired 
military,  have  already  paid  for.  Many  of  our 
lellow  aervicemen  paid  with  their  lives. 

Those  currently  on  active  duty  are  now 
paying  their  dues.  They,  too.  are  earning 
wiiatever  benefits  and  entitlements  accrue  to 
them,  now  and  in  the  future.  And,  let  me 
a.ssure  you,  they  are  uitensely  aware  of  every 
abrogation. 

We  fear  that  many  of  the  actions  you  are 
t.aking  aad  others  that  are  proposed  will 
wealcexi  the  ulll  of  our  career  military  forces 
.  .  .  that  intangible  thing  called  esprit  de 
corps  .  .  ,  the  win  to  fight  and  the  determina- 
Tiiin  to  prevail. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  you,  Mr 
Secretaiy.  to  examine  once  more  the  Impor- 
tance of  so-called  "fringe  benefits."  And  to 
call  directly  upon  your  seiuor  combat  com- 
manders for  their  undiluted  views  on  the 
subject 

We  in  Tlie  Retired  Oflicers  Association,  and 
I'm  sure  all  military  retirees,  will  continue 
to  support  the  Departments  of  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  express  our  views 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  including  the 
Oftice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  .  solicited 
or  uij^oUclted 


We  are  concerned,  knowledgeable  citizens, 
Mr.  Secretary,  who  love  our  country  .  .  .  and 
who  know  full  well  the  cc^t  of  keeping  n 
free 

ri'LL      FAITH     AND     DEDICATION 

We  have  full  faith  In  those  who  are  guard- 
ing our  freedom  today.  We  are  thankful  that 
they  are  now  receiving  financial  compen.sa- 
tion  more  adequate  to  their  needs  and  tho.se 
of  their  families. 

But.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  must  reiX)gnize 
that  a  military  life  is  a  unique  one  .  .  ,  one 
requiruig  more  than  u  competitive  .salary  to 
retain  dedicated  people.  Many  can  earn  as 
much  or  more  in  the  civilian  sector,  with- 
out the  continual  uprooting  and  repara- 
tions from  families  which  are  an  integral 
part  of  military  life  .  .  .  occurrences  that  are 
costly  both  In  dollars  and  family  pressures. 
It  is  the  symbolic  recognition  of  this  unique- 
ness— the  Importance  of  things  provided 
by  the  military  services  that  are  uniquely 
their  own— that   knits  the  mUltary  family. 

How  often  I  have  heard  the  words  "The  Air 
Force  takes  care  of  Its  own."  The  same  Is  true 
for  all  the  services.  Do  not  destroy  this,  Mr 
Secretary,    or    I    fear   It    could   destroy    the 
morale  of  our  armed  forces,  at  the  expense 
01   the  freedom  of  this  great  nation. 
John  W.  Carpenteb  III, 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF  {retired). 
President. 


VIRGINI.\  MASONS'  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  FREEDOM 

Ml-.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  21,  1975,  Mr.  George  E. 
Stringfellow,  of  Ai'lington.  Va.,  addressed 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Slirine  Association 
meeting  in  Roanoke,  Va. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Stringfellow.  who  is  a  Past  Im- 
perial Potentate  of  the  Shrine  of  North 
America  and  a  past  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Shriners  Hos- 
pital for  Crippled  Children. 

As  we  approach  our  Bicentennial  Year, 
I  feel  his  remarks  are  especially  appro- 
priate, and  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■VreciNiA  Masons'  CoNXRiBirnoN  to  Freedom 
(An  address  by  George  E.  Stringfellow) 

Illustrious  Sir  Eugene  M.  Bane.  President 
of  Mid-Atlantic  Shrine  Association,  Officers 
and  Members.  Lt.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Dalton. 
other  distinguished  guests  and  beautiful  la- 
dles: 

Thank  you  for  your  complimentary  izitro- 
duction  and  thank  you  for  the  warmth  oi 
your  reception.  You  certainly  make  me  feel 
at  home.  I  am  happy  to  be  back  In  the  land 
of  my  birth  after  a  sojourn  of  .some  40-odd 
years  In  New  Jersey.  While  New  Jersey  was 
very  good  to  me  In  many  ways,  however,  it's 
nice  to  be  home  again. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  small  child  who 
a.sked  a  guest,  "Are  you  from  Virginia?" 
After  the  guest  had  departed  the  child's 
mother — a  true  Virginian — remarked,  "Son- 
ny, you  shotild  never  ask  anyone  if  he  Is 
from  Virginia.  If  he  is,  he  will  tell  you,  and  if 
he  Is  not,  he  will  be  embarrassed," 

I  shotild  like  to  address  myself  to  the  part 
Masons  played  in  the  founding  of  our  na- 
tion. Since  our  hosts  are  Virginians,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  Virginia  Masons. 

The  exact  dates  of  the  founding  of  many 
Masonic  Lodges  In  Virginia  are  shrouded  la 
uncertainty,  however,  I  am  reliably  Informed 
that  one  of  the  earliest  was  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Lodge  of  Norfolk,  chartered  on  De- 
cember 22,  1733.  Approximately  twenty  years 
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l.ifcr  George  Wa'~fcln5ton,  Ifirglniii's  f:rc- 
most  citizen  nnd  the  father  of  our  count'i-y. 
was  initiated  into  Masonry  in  rreJeilcksbtir.u 
Lodge  No.  4  on  November  4,  17^2.  Later  he 
b'.Vitme  Master  of  his  Loclt'e  i"  Alcx.iiulria. 

John  Blair.  Vlr^Mnla's  fir.'t  G:-,-vncl  Mits'.er. 
w:.3  Associate  Justic-j  of  tho  S'lrrcnie  Court 
of  liie  United  States. 

Jii.-ncs  Mercer.  Virginia's  Eccoiid  Grand 
Master,  was  a.  member  of  Congress  under 
the  Article;  of  Cont>cieratloi). 

Edmund  Randolph.  Virginia's  third  Grand 
Master,  was  a  meinb;:'  of  Viitjlnia's  C'cnstl- 
Uitlonal  Convention. 

John  Mar.-^hall,  Virginia's  f.~unh  Grand 
M.".  ter.  was  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Comt.  It  v.-.-is  he  who 
proclaimed,  'The  pov,cr  to  tax  Is  the  power 
to  destroy." 

"Light  Hove"  Konry  Lee,  pronunent  soldier 
and  state-man,  was  a  M?=on.  as  was  Panels 
Llghtfool  Lee,  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

James  ^!onroe.  our  fifth  Pre-idcnt ,  who 
proclaimed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Wi\.s  a  well 
and  favorably  known  Mason, 

It  is  believed  that  President  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  architect  of  the  State  Capitol 
Building,  and  President  James  Madison, 
father  of   the   Constitution,   were  Masons. 

Winfleld  Scott  who  distinguished  hlm.self 
not  only  in  the  Battle  of  Queenstown 
Heights,  but  in  the  preparation  of  the  first 
complete  manual  of  military  tactics  ever 
compiled  for  the  United  States,  was  an  active 
Mason. 

President  William  McKlnley  was  raised  a 
Mason  in  Hiram  Lodge  No.  21  In  Winchester, 
Virginia. 

The  oldest  building  in  the  United  States 
erected  for  and  In  contlntied  use  by  Ma-sons 
for  Masonic  purposes,  Is  In  Richmond.  Here 
Lafayette  was  received.  Here  the  Confederate 
and  Union  Forces  held  what  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  fraternal  intercourse 
after  the  close  of  hostilities. 

The  first  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
sponsored  by  Manchester  Lodge  No.  14  lu 
Richmond. 

Virginia  has  had  many  distinguished  Gov- 
ernors. Most  of  them  were  Masons  and,  In 
recent  years.  Shriners  too.  Perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  and  respected  Governor  in  this 
century  wa.s  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  As  United 
States  Senator  he  did  more  perhaps  than 
anyone  else  to  lift  the  moral  and  ethical 
standards  of  our  United  States  Senate.  He 
was  a  33°  Mason,  a  Grand  Cross  and  a 
Shrlner.  His  Illustrious  son,  Harry  Byrd,  Jr., 
a  Mason  and  a  Shrlner,  is  carrying  on  In 'a 
most  commendable  manner  as  senior  United 
States  Senator  from  the  Old  Dominion  State. 

In  every  generation  there  Ls  someone  who 
represents  the  conscience  of  the  people.  I 
can  think  of  no  one  In  America  who  more 
nearly  represented  the  conscience  of  the 
people  than  did  the  Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd 
during  his  long  sojourn  on  this  earth.  He  was 
honest,  courageous,  forceful  and,  above  all, 
he  did  what  he  thought  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  way  of  life. 

Tlie  roll  of  Virginia  Masons  Is  long  and 
honorable.  The  limitation  of  time  has  per- 
mitted me  to  mention  but  a  few.  A  similar 
story,  differing  In  detail,  could  be  told  for 
every  State  which  makes  up  our  great  nation. 
I  believe  that  Masonic  scholarships  will  some 
day  document  what  you  and  I  already  know — 
that  in  the  founding  of  our  country  Freema- 
sonry wa.s  the  greatest  single  influence. 

We,  as  Masons  and  Shriners,  must,  by  our 
conduct  and  example,  help  to  create  a  moral 
and  ethical  climate  to  sustain  our  free  in- 
stitutions. We  must  develop  the  spiritual  re- 
sources es.sentlal  to  the  maintenance  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  'While  visibility  at  the 
moment  is  poor  and  the  atmosphere  is  de- 
pressing, the  courage  of  our  people  Is  good. 
Courage  and  character  are  the  qualities  that 
nwde  America  great. 


It  V, 's  tl'o  courare  and  deterininatJcn  of 
oiic  man  who  led  the  world  from  confusion, 
t'.pspalr  and  darkness  at  D-Jnklrk.  Winston 
Churchill  sparked  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
decency  that  electrified  men  of  honor  who 
.trose  and  conquered  th'se  who  would  en- 
s!a'.  e  the  world.  It  was  this  san-.o  spiiit  of 
freedom  that  helped  George  \V.TShington 
hold  topsther  his  little  band  of  patriots  at 
■Valley  Forge  and  thus  made  u->  a  free  people. 

Freedom  must  be  protected.  Freedom.  a.s 
v.'c  cherish  it  in  America,  is  in  dany.r  every- 
where. Freedom  can  not  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed. Freedom  Is  not  free.  Freedom  mu->t  be  de- 
served and  won  and  re-won.  'We  mti~t  not  be- 
come complacent  for  nothing  fails  like  suc- 
ce.ss  when  success  leads  to  complacencv. 

A  newspaper  commenting  on  world  condi- 
tions recently  quoted  the  following  from  Har- 
per's Magazine:  "Not  in  the  lifetime  of  men 
has  there  been  such  apprehension  •  *  '.  The 
domestic  economic  situation  is  in  c'naos.  Our 
dollar  Is  weak  •  •  •.  Prices  are  so  high  as  to 
be  utterly  Impossible.  Of  our  troubles  no  man 
can  see  the  end."  That  qtiotation  appeared 
in  Harper's  in  1857 — 118  years  ago. 

About  90  years  ago  James  Russell  Lowell, 
a  great  poet  and  a  wise  statesman,  was  asked: 
"How  long  will  the  American  Republic  en- 
dure?" Mr.  Lowell  responded:  "Only  so  long 
as  the  Ideals  of  the  men  who  established  ii 
continue  to  be  dominant  in  each  succeeding 
generation." 

If  we  are  worthy  of  our  heritage  ■we  will  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers  and 
thus  preserve  our  way  of  life. 


WESTERN  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  never 
has  the  production  of  food  been  more 
crucial  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  Some  Americans  are  not 
aware  of  how  much  of  this  Nation's  food 
Is  produced  in  the  Western  States.  In  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  South  Idaho  Press 
of  my  own  State  Mr.  John  Eberline  has 
spelled  out,  succinctly,  the  extent  of  the 
western  contribution  to  food  production. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Eber- 
line's  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  South  Idaho  Press,  Mar.  19,  1975) 
Food  PRODttcrNG  'Western  States 

The  Important  role  western  states  will  be 
playing  In  the  production  of  food  for  not 
only  the  United  States  but  the  whole  world 
win  be  borne  out  at  the  ■Western  Governors' 
Conference  scheduled  for  Billings,  Montana 
on  April  1-3. 

The  theme  of  the  meetmg  Is  "Agriculture 
and  Energy  In  the  'Western  United  States" 
and  the  purpose  Is  to  explore  and  discuss 
factors  and  ways  In  which  agriculture  and 
energy  relate  to  each  other. 

And  if  our  government  (Washington-style) 
Is  smart  they  will  keep  an  eye  on  that  con- 
ference and  encourage  the  16  western  states 
to  solve  energy  problems  and  continue  in  food 
production  on  an  even  larger  scale. 

The  reasons  being  very  simple.  The  16  west- 
ern states  produce  a  large — often  the  ma- 
jority— of  this  nation's  foodstuffs  and  with 
food  becoming  one  of  the  more  advantageous 
trading  commodities,  well.  Uncle  Sam  needs 
the  16  western  states  producmg  at  150  per 
cent. 

The  16  western  stales  consist  of  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada. 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  Ala.ska,  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Hawaii,  Nebraska,  Nc.v  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

In  1974  these  states  contributed  $27  billion 
(29  per  cent)  of  the  country's  $95  billion  In 
cash  receipts  from  agriculture — with  about 
$11  billion  from  livestock  and  $16  billion 
from  crops. 


F-rminj:  and  ranching  in  these  16  states 
pr.Dvides  Jobs  for  n'3out  908.000  farm  workers 
(family  and  hired),  representing  21  per  cen-.. 
of  the  total  US.  farm  labor  force.  On  a  la.id 
area  of  1  :j  billion  acres,  nearly  one-half  bil- 
lion acres  l.s  devoted  to  farming  and  ranch- 
l'.ig — 14  per  cent  of  the  national  land  in 
farm",  Tiio  niLtiber  of  farming  units,  how- 
ever, totals  only  416.000 — 15  per  cent  of  thi> 
national  number  of  farms  and  ranches.  This 
redecls  the  larger  average  si.''e  of  agrlctil- 
tural  units  in  the  west — 1,136  acres  compared 
with  384  nationally. 

The  16  western  states  have  26  million  acre; 
111  irrigated  land  or  two-thirds  of  the  total 
U.S.  Irrigated  land.  Irrigation  accounts  for  a 
iiigher  proportion  of  agrictjltttral  productlcn 
in  the  We.-t  tlian  elsewhere,  with  19  per  ce.it 
of  cropland  iti  the  western  states  Irrigated 
compared  with  8  per  cent  for  the  nation. 

Oa  a  commcidity  basis,  the  16  states  head 
tl:e  nation  In  a  number  of  Important  agri- 
c'ii'.tural  ccimmodities.  furnishi:ig  more  than 
one-half  the  national  production  of  barley, 
sugarijcets.  fruits  and  nuts,  vegetables,  and 
sheep.  The  west  also  produces  about  half  the 
nation's  wLe.it  and  one-third  the  "all  cattle" 
prodticlion. 

Actttal  fip'.ircs  are  (national  percen-ap:e  :'n 
parentheses),  barley.  241  million  btishcls  i  78 
per  coiU):  sufiarbeeis.  17.3  million  tons  (78 
per  cent  I ;  wheat,  SCO  million  bu.iliels  (48 
per  cent):  fruits,  nuts,  .52  1  biliion  (G3  per 
cent);  vegetables.  S2.2  billion  (51  per  cent); 
cattle,  14.4  billion  lbs.  (:j5  per  cent);  sheep. 
.5  billion  lbs.  (58  per  cent);  cattle  on  feed, 
3  9  million  head  (41  per  cent);  all  ca'vtle, 
37.8  million  head  (29  per  cent). 

Witli  that  type  of  production  and  witli  a 
growing  demand  for  the  products  the  16  west- 
ern states  should  have  a  big  say  in  many  na- 
tional decisions. 

Because  they  have  something  the  rest  of 
the  '.vorld  wants  and  needs. 


ANALYSIS  OF  PROPOSED  "WIND- 
FALL PROFITS"  TAX  BY  MR.  C. 
JOHN  MILLER,  PRESIDENT.  INDE- 
PENDENT PETROLEUM  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  is  now  beginning  consideration 
of  various  energy  tax  proposals.  A  letter 
written  by  Mr.  C,  John  Miller,  pi'esident 
of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  succinctly  explains  many  of  the 
very  detrimental  aspects  of  the  adminis- 
tration's version  of  a  "windfall  profits'' 
tax.  Knowing  that  all  Senators  are  in- 
terested in  developing  a  sound  national 
energy  policy  that  will  eventually  lead  to 
energy  sufiQciency,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Miller's  letter  prmted 
in  the  Record  so  that  they,  too,  miglit 
benefit  from  Mr.  Miller's  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoro, 
as  follows: 

Independent    Pltrolei.-m    Asso- 
ciation OF  America, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Februa.y  12,  1973. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
S-:'-rctari/  of  Vie  Interio',  Dcpartineni  oj  V.>: 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Slcretary:  Thank  you  for  ap- 
pearing before  our  Executive  Commi'ctee  a;id 
Vice  Presidents  last  week  and  for  the  candid 
discussion  which  you  encouraged.  Your  wil- 
lingness to  licar  and  consider  our  views  i.s 
appreciated.  As  you  requested  at  that  thne, 
we  are  submitting  some  specific  comments 
on  the  President's  energy  proposal. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  "windfall 
profits"  tax  would  be  adverse  to  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  Increased  domestic  supplies  of 
or.  a;id  gas.  The  lack  of  a  meaningful  plow- 
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jack  provision  uingnifies  tiie  adverse  impact 
(he  tax  would  have  ou  exploration  and 
-ievelopmeiit. 

Wo  are  ccucenieJ  that  ihe  President's 
.•:.ergy  program,  unless  riiocUfied.  would  be 
.^tlf-defeating  because  It  would  substantially 
reduce  existing  incentives  and  frustrate  thsi 
■  apttal  forn^.ation  essential  to  increase  do- 
.•ne.^tic  production  and  reduce  dependency  on 
imports.  Any  reduruon  in  cu.-h  ilow  to  US 
producers  whether  tlirough  tucreastd  taxes, 
iower  prices  or  a  combination  oi  both,  would 
be  accompanied  bv  a  red'iction  in  explorn- 
i.!on  and  de'elopme;.'.  CApenditures. 

Our  ar.aljsis  of  the  relationsiiips  between 
exploration  and  development  expendiriires. 
reserves  and  production,  demonstrates  that 
each  reduction  oJ  $l  b;ilion  annually  in  ex- 
penditures for  driilins,  exploratory  and  de- 
velopmer.t  wells  dura.s;  Use  next  decade 
would  result  in  a  redU'i  t-or.  of  approximately 
2  5  million  barrels  dail-  m  conibit.ecl  produc- 
tion oi  doniealic  o.l  tii.a.  natural  g;:.--  by 
U>8o 

The  eiTect  of  the  proposed  'windfall  prof- 
its'  tax  amounts  to  a  substantial  roUbaclv  in 
'lie  price  of  ne;v.  released  and  snipper  well 
-•ii'  Because  of  their  role  as  wildcatters  aiul 
operators  of  the  maiginal  svelis.  independents 
orodi'ce  almost  hall  o;'  presently  uncor.- 
trolled  oil  mew,  released  aiu!  stripperi.  al- 
though thej  account  for  abotil  one-third  of 
total  domestic  prodtictlon.  Consequently, 
irdependents  would  bear  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  revenue  loss  sutferid  by  the 
domestic  peiroleum  ii  dustrv. 

Tl'.e  proposal  penali  es  mosi  >»vf>rely  those 
'>rf>ducers  who  have  reinvesreii  their  funds 
a;  expanded  explor.'.tu.n  and  clrlUliit;  ac- 
tivities. The  incentive  ol  the  i.t-w  oil  pricf.- 
hai  resulted  in  the  ni:  count  b«iug  increased 
steadily  for  rtlmo.-.t  'wo  vears;  1974  s  w  the 
liiricest  one-year  inciehse  in  .sitrh  arfiviry 
in  the  historv  nl  rhf  di  niestic  petmleuni  n.- 
d'lsiry  with  indepei'<ienl  -  rtnlliiiy  HH  perce.;' 
i>t  exploratorv  welN  ""I  RU  percepr  ot  all 
*ell-.. 

'Vnother  rf,--ult  ■  .  iev^rt-'v  reduced  ca.-li 
llov.,  11,  the  lace  oi  .>>pidSy  i-tj-liij;  costs  lu  v, 
beir.i;  experienced,  woiild  be  preinatuit- 
tvband'.nment  of  .stripper  wells  ruid  other 
mi'r.^;!i;il  operarioij.  »'id  foe  elimina'ion  of 
ttianv  po;ential  seccndan  and  tertiary  proj- 
ects wiiich  will  nietiii  The  peiiaai.ent  loss  ot 
nulhons  ol  barreli>  f-l  kt:o'cii  producibic 
reserves 

Relyijig  upon  tvi.e  rtilt:--  ••£  the  game"'  e>- 
lablished  by  the  Adii:in;stra'lon  la.-t  year, 
thou'-and'i  ol  independent  pnidiwers  bfvr- 
rowed  heavilv  or  acquired  .entui-e  capit»<l 
from  outside  inve-t<.pr.s  to  expand  explors- 
tioii  and  drillint;  operatiuns.  'Ihls  expansion 
was  predicated  on  the  iiee  inarKet  price, 
that  the  admu.ls'rat.on  had  perniitted  T<> 
change  the  rules  after  the  '  k,aine  '  has  started 
.-oti.stitutes  a  breach  o'  ia'th  on  the  part  ot 
:;o\ernmpnt  Furthermore,  tlie  uncertainly 
cau.^ed  by  discus>iitm  ot  change  is  having 
J  di.-.ruptive  effect  on  the  financial  position 
id  piaiininj;  ot  inanv  iidepeiidents. 
Fc'i  appro.vimatel',  twen^v  ,ears,  there  w:i> 
.1  -teady  decline  in  the  real  price  ot  domes- 
tic crude  oU  resultini;  in  »  decline  in  drillini> 
.tctivltv  For  example,  nom  lf»56  through 
1372,  the  wellhead  price  of  crude  oil  In  con- 
-tant  dolhirs  declined  2'2  percent  and  total 
U.  S  wells  drilled  declined  by  5fi  percent 
Beginning  in  1973.  crude  oil  prices  began  to 
move  upward  aitd  a  dramatic  increa.-e  m 
doinestic  explcn-atiou  and  development  took 
place  and  ha?  en  tin  tied  to  increase  steadily 
•-1  date.  This  badly  needed  rejuvinniion  ot 
'he  domestic  industry  vrould  be  severely  cur- 
■  ailed  by  the  impositicm  of  the  proposed 
I,-  indfall  profits"  tait 
If  such  u  tax  is  to  be  lu'.posed  m  any  form, 
vt  Is  .strongly  urged  tha'  its  applicatitm  be 
limited  to  th»  Increased  revenue  derived 
■.rom  the  production  o£  old  '  oil  after  price 
'jontrols  are  removed  from  such  production 


■We  believe  this  modification  Is  critical  i! 
our  E.-overr.ment  wishes  to  miM;  ta;n  the 
prest'nt  momenum  toward  finding  lu'  reaped 
domestic  oU  and  natural  gas  supplies. 

We  will  gre.itly  appreciate  your  couMdera- 
i.ion  or  these  views  based  upon  the  above 
facts. 

Sincerely 

C.  JiiH.v  MtLitp 


RED  LION  REVISITED 

M:.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Fied 
W.  Friendly  recently  retealed  di.^turb- 
ing  fact-s  regarding  political  use  of  tlie 
Federal  Communications  Commission's 
Cairncsb  doctrine. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  fact.s  are 
fi'.e.se: 

The  Kinmedy  and  Johnt-on  adniinl.s- 
r.rc»tion.s  used  the  fairness  doctrine  to 
hfi'a.sf.  political  opponents. 

.•\s  part  of  that  campaign,  and  with  the 
financial  help  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  a  fairness  complaint 
wa.-<  i>.<i;-,ed  against  a  radio  station  in  Red 
Lion.  Pa.,  which  led  to  the  important 
Red  Lion  Supietne  Court  dcci.Mon  tiiat 
is  iio'.v  u.sed  ao  a  ma.ior  prop  oi  tlie  fair- 
iie.ss  doctrine. 

Tne  Supreme  Co  irt'.s  ruling  m  nia* 
case,  to  quote  Mr.  Fiieudl:..  established 
'  tile  power  of  goyernmenl  to  intervene 
directly  m  the  content  of  broadcasting." 

Mr.  President,  before  commenting 
f'.irther.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
news  items  about  Mr.  FriencU.^•'s  disclos- 
ures from  tlie  New  York  Times  of 
Marc'.t  31  and  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  2  bt'  printed  i:i  the  Rkuku 
ai  tlii.s  point. 

The  PRESIDLN'G  OFUCf.R  Without 
oh.iet  tion.   it    is   so   oidereci 

■Set-  exhibit  I.  > 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President  m  the 
March  17  Neu'  Yorker  magazine.  Thom- 
as Wh.teside  detailed  in  a  lengthy  article 
the  metiiods  used  by  the  Nixon  tidmin- 
istration  to  hartiss  broiidcast  and  print 
.lournulism.  Included  m  that  article  are 
the  -ubtle  and  not-too-j.ubtle  methods 
used  in  an  attempt  to  stiile  broadcast- 
er.^ from  reporting  and  cummer. tint;  on 
Giy'.einmeiu  policies; 

The  Nev-  Voikei  and  the  New  York 
Times  Mat;a/ine  articles  tire  mucli  too 
l(>ng  to  be  mckided  nt  the  REtoRo.  but 
I  commend  tlietn  to  the  attention  of  all 
who  hold  feelings,  one  way  or  the  other, 
on  the  first  am'udment  guarantpf  of  a 
free  press. 

We  cannot  forttet  why  oui  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  a  free  press:  to  make 
certain  tliat  tlie  Go\  eminent  cannot  es- 
cape criticism,  that  it  cannot  cover  up 
what  It  is  doing.  Tlie  free  press  protec- 
tion of  the  first  amendment — the  only 
meiition  of  a  private  enterprise  in  the 
Constittitioii — is  there  so  that  a  competi- 
tive business  will  report  to  the  citi/ens 
of  this  country  what  is  going  on  in  their 
Govemment.  so  that  they  can  n.sc  the 
ballot  box  to  rake  v  hatever  action  they 
dfeiti  proper 

If  the  Go\enuiient  can  use  it,-  powers 
to  reiiuh'te  broadcasting  to  still  oi  coit- 
trol  the  voice  of  broadcast  news,  tiie 
first  amendment  i.s  beins  subverted 

We  now  have  documented  evident  e 
tlie  three  national  administrations — two 
Deniocratic  and  one  Republicnn — have 


tried  to  ttse  the  FCC's  fairness  dottiine 
to  quell  criticism. 

If  thai  evidence  is  true — and  there 
are  no  denials — then  we  ha\e  a  prima 
lacie  case  that  the  Hist  amendment  h'l^ 
l>een  violated. 

What  is  muie.  Mr.  Friendly  tells  a'^  that 
the  landmark  Supreme  Court  case  was 
decided  without  the  FCC  or  the  Supieme 
Court  knowiiig  how  the  challenge  to  the 
Red  Lion  statiott  occuiTed. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  most  im- 
portant case  in  the  field  of  regulatin',; 
bio  trlciist  content  was  rigged. 

If  tlie  facts  had  been  known  at  the 
time.  y. ould  Red  Lion  iia\e  heen  decided 
the  v,ay   ii    was'/ 

Or  would  there  h.a\p  been  a  decision 
at  all? 

There  is  no  way.  of  couise.  of  reopen- 
ing that  ca.se.  To  suggest  that  would  be 
futile. 

But  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  that 
the  Congress,  which,  voted  for  broadcast 
regulation,  .should  not  look  into  this  en- 
tire sub.iect. 

We  need  no  .-pecial  committees.  Tiiey 
a'lead.N  exist. 

We  need  no  resolution  directing  tl-.e 
i  ommiUees  to  act.  It  is  their  responst- 
liility. 

Here  is  a  clear  constitutional  ques- 
tion: Does  governmental  control  of 
broadcasting  abridge  the  freedom  of  the 
press  guaranteed  by  the  Constituti.in'> 
tiist  amendment? 

Tiiat  is  a  legitimaie  Ciue--iiou, 
It  is  not  contrived. 
It  de.-erves  an  answer. 
We  as  Members  of   the  Congress  are 
s'vorn  to  uphold   the  Constitution    It  is 
our  duty  to  seek  an  ansv.er. 

For  10  months  I  have  been  .■^peakinK 
oil  the  floor  of  this  Senate  about  the 
fir,-t  amendment  questions  involved  in 
the  Communications  Act.  particularly  in 
section  315  which  requires  broadcasters 
to  provide  equal  time  to  candidates  seek- 
ing the  same  political  office  and  which 
lequires  broadcasters  to  air  opposing 
points  ol  \ie'.  ot;  controversial  public  is- 
.-ue,-, 

Tlie  cnd.s  may  be  right  in  -ucii  require- 
ments: but  are  tlie  means?  The  means, 
ot  course,  are  tlie  Government  regula- 
tions. 

There  are  i^.o  sik  )t  means  vlnn  it 
c( lines  to  the  print  press. 

The  real  qtie-.tioii  is,  then,  is  broad- 
casting part  of  the  press. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  broadcast- 
ing is  part  of  the  press.  I  lia\e  offered  .< 
bill.  S.  2.  the  First  Amendment  Clari- 
rication  Act  ui  1975.  that  would  make 
ti.tu  belief  tlie  lav.  of  the  lanti.  I  ha-.e 
been  joined  by  five  cosponsors.  The  Sen- 
.itnr  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  HittSK.A'  hu> 
introduced  a  .similar  bill.  Representative 
Dm.NAN  01  Massachusetts  has  introduced 
a  bill  m  the  House.  All  of  these  iiitro- 
dii(iioi'..s  predate  the  Fiicndly  and 
Whiteside  articles 

Mr.  President.  1  hope  that  when 
lumetlnng  as  basic  to  the  operation  of 
our  form  of  government  as  the  first 
amendment  is  in  danger  tliat  the  U.S. 
Senate  would  want  some  answers. 

Consideration  of  tiiese  bills  will,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  operation  of  this 
bod\.  produce  the  answers. 


April 
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EXHIJ5IT    1 

irroin  the  New  York  Ti-nes,  Mi.r.  31,   l'J7Jl 

RlPCRTED    FOLIIICAL    UsE    OF    R.t.OJO    FAIP.NrSS 

Doctrine  Unuer  KENMnv  .^nd  Jf>Hv.<^.'>r,'  is 

C.'.V'jiNi;  t'oxcfit^ 

(By  Lcs  B:o\Mi) 

A  i-Ji)Oit  yi.-bterday  that:  the  Kc'inedy  and 
lulmson  Administrations  had  carried  on  or- 
.;..nized.  covert  campaigns  to  harass  unsym- 
pathetic radio  commentators  dismayed  ex- 
perts in  communications  law,  most  of  whom 
;:aid  they  were  concerned  about  Its  impact  on 
a  kev  policy  in  broadcast  regulation. 

The  policy  is  the  fairnt.is  doctrine,  under 
which  broadcasters  are  required  to  present 
all  pertinent  viewpoints  in  discussions  of 
controversial  i>sues  of  public  importance.  It 
also  provides  that  individuals  attacked  in 
radio  or  television  be  accorded  time  by  the 
stations  for  reply. 

Two  broadcast  licenses  have  been  lost  in 
recent  years  for  violations  of  the  fairness 
doctrine.  W^LBT  in  Jackson,  Mis-;.,  and 
WXUR,  Media,  Pa. 

CL.\NDl-STINE    (-iMHATON'S 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gicss  to  abolish  the  fairness  doctrine.  A 
nvmiber  ot  communications  experts  have  said 
that  the  doctrine  would  iiave  to  be  recon- 
sidered in  light  of  the  abuses  reported  yester- 
day in  an  artii-le  m  Tht  New  York  Times 
Magazine  by  Fred  W.  Friendly. 

The  article  reported  that  tlT,  Keiniedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations,  ■villi  financial 
backing  Ironi  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, had  used  the  fairness  doctrine  to  sub- 
due right-wing  r.idio  commentators  who  were 
critical  of  Administration  goaK. 

The  clandestine  caiUpaigns.  which  report- 
edly began  in  190-?.  were  also  designed  to  in- 
hibit stations  from  carrying  commentary 
supporting  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  Re- 
pttblicfin  of  Arizona,  at  the  time  he  was  a 
prospective  Presidential  candidate. 

What  occurred  during  the  two  Democratic 
Administrations,  -ironically  .  ,  ,  emboldened 
the  Nixon  White  House  in  Its  attempts  to  lean 
on  broadcasters  uniriondly  to  the  President," 
Mr,  Friendly  wrote. 

Mr.  Friendl:-.  a  rroic^sor  at.  ihe  Colum- 
bia Universltx  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
nalism and  bioKdcast  adviser  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  i.-  a  former  president  of  CBS 
News.  He  idem  Hies  himself  as  a  liberal. 

In  his  article.  Mr.  Friendly  said  that  both 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations 
maintained  professionally  staffed  organiza- 
tions that  monitored  stations  carrying  right- 
wing  commentary  and  then  •,  emanded  time 
foi  reply  under  the  fairness  doctrine. 

These  demands  for  air  time,  which  the 
.stations  would  have  to  give  gratis,  were  re- 
garded by  many  broadcasters  as  harrass- 
ments  that  they  chose  to  avoid,  with  the 
result  that  they  eitiiev  dropped  the  com- 
mentaries or  tempered  them.  Mr.  Friendly's 
interviews  with  people  who  have  been  In- 
volved on  behalf  of  the  White  House  indicate 
that  this  was  exactly  what  the  campaign 
had  intended   to  achieve. 

•■pRo\i!)r  .^M^It•NU■;llN" 

"There  is  no  question  that  these  disclos- 
ures will  provide  ammunition  for  these  who 
oppose  the  fairness  doctrine,"  said  Richard 
E.  Wiley,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  But  Mr.  Wiley  said  he 
still  admired  the  principle  of  the  doctrine  and 
maintained  that  it  was  the  cornerstone  of  all 
bi'oadcast  regulation. 

Opposition  to  the  doctrine,  by  journalists 
as  well  as  broadcasters,  is  ba.sed  on  the  fun- 
damental free  speech  and  free  press  guaran- 
tees of  the  First  Amendment,  which  they 
feel  are  limited  by  the  requirement  to 
present  an  opposite  point  of  view.  But  in  a 
landmark  case  in  1969.  upholding  the  legality 
of  the  fairness  doctrine,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  public's  right  to  know  the  full 


rang-e  of  views  on  Important  Issues  super- 
sedes the  broadcast  licensee'.s  right  of  free 
speech,  since  he  is  a  public  trustee. 

Billy  James  Hargls,  a  commentator  who 
was  involved  in  that  case  and  who  describes 
himself  as  "an  extreme  rightwinger,"  re- 
marked in  a  telephone  interview  from  Los 
Angeles  that  he  believed  political  misbe- 
havior has  doomed  the  fairness  doctrine.  "I 
want  to  be  there  for  the  funeral,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Hargis,  whose  dally  "Christian  Cru- 
sade" broadcast  was  one  of  the  chief  targets 
of  the  White  House  efforts  to  subdue  nuht- 
wlng  opinion  on  radio,  stated: 

"I  had  said  all  along  that  there  w  as  a  cam- 
pnign  by  the  White  House  to  pet  me.  but 
no  one  in  the  press  v.ould  listen  to  mc  or 
believe  me. 

DOWN    TO    .50    Sl.MIOXS 

Ijtr.  Hargis,  who  buys  time  on  statio;:n  for 
his  programs,  said  stations  began  dropping 
him  "by  the  dozens"  because  of  organized 
requests  for  free  reply  time.  "Tlie  whole 
Mutual  network  dropped  me  because  of  those 
fariness  doctrine  campaigns.  "  he  said,  noting 
that  he  was  once  carried  by  350  stations 
but   now  was  down  to  only  50. 

He  said  his  present  program  is  carefully 
wiitten  so  as  not  to  invite  the  claims  for 
reply  time  that  brought  on  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  commonly  cause  the  Red 
Lion  ca.se. 

The  case  deri^es  its  name  from  f;ctl  Lion. 
Pa.,  where  station  WGCB  c!nil!enKt;d  in  the 
courts  the  claims  for  time  by  a  journalist 
who  said  that  his  character  v\as  maligned 
by  Mr.  Hargis  in  November.  19Gi.  The  jour- 
nalist was  Fred  J.  Cook,  who  had  written  a 
book,  "Goldwater:  Extremist  on  the  Right," 
and  an  article  In  The  Nation,  H.ite  Groups 
of  the  Right,"  which  prompted  ti.e  attack 
Irom  Mr.  Hargis. 

In  the  broadcast,  Mr.  Cook  was  ai ci^^ed 
of  dishonesty  and  of  falsifying  stories,  and 
Mr.  Hargis  gave  an  Inexact  accotmt  of  how 
the  investigative  reporter  came  to  lo.-e  his 
job  at  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  decision  by 
the  F.C.C.  that  Mr.  Cook  was  entitled  to  free 
air  time  on  WGCB  to  defend  himself.  Mr. 
Friendly  pointed  out  In  his  article  tliat  the 
court's  unanimous  ruling  established  "the 
power  of  government  to  intervene  duectly 
in  the  content  of  broadcasting." 

But  Mr.  Friendly  reported  that  Mr.  Cook 
was,  at  the  time,  a  participant  in  the  White 
House  efforts  to  suppress  tiie  \oiccs  of  the 
right  on  radio.  The  publication  of  his  book 
and  magazine  article  had  been  arranged  by 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  his 
request  for  air  time  to  defend  himself  was 
at  the  behest  of  the  committee  and  was 
written  with  the  help  of  its  lawyers. 

Moreover,  he  had  been  paid  by  the  com- 
mittee for  writing  material  for  the  program 
series  "Spotlight,"  which  was  i:.-:ed  to  coiniter 
the  right-wing  programing. 

None  of  this  was  known  either  bv  the 
F.C.C.  or  the  Supreme  Court  while  tJic  Red 
Lion  case  was  being  debated. 

DATA    CALLED    "ALARMING  " 

Heiiry  Geller,  the  former  general  coun.sel 
of  the  Federal  agency  and  now  with  the  Rand 
Corporation,  who  wrote  the  F.C.C.  decision 
upholding  Mr.  Cook's  right  of  reply,  called 
the  newly  uncovered  information  "alarming" 
and  said  that  "If  it  [the  doctrine]  can  be 
used  in  an  interfering  way  by  the  Govern- 
ment, then  it  is  dangerous  ;r;d  lias  to  be 
loosened." 

Mr.  Geller,  who  was  moved  by  .Mr  Cooks 
case  to  strengthen  the  rules  and  make  more 
precl.'^e  the  broadcasters'  obligations  under 
the  fairness  doctrine,  said  he  would  have 
written  the  rules  differently  ii  he  had  kni.v>  .i 
how  the  case  had  come  about. 

He  said  he  had  changed  his  po^rion  on 
the  fairness  doctrine  even  k>efore  Mr.  Friend- 
Iv's  a.rticle  appeared  and  explained  that  he 
now  considers  it  wrong  to  use  the  policy  on 


a  !ro?.dr.i.':t-by-hror.dc;''.^t  or  Issue-by-lssue 
b.ici.,-.  His  pre.scnt  position,  he  said.  Is  that 
'iie  policy  should  apply  to  a  hroadcaster's 
over-all  pattern  of  lairncss  rather  than  to 
each  specific  in.itance  oi  allogi'd  unlalrneiiS. 

The  validity  o:  the  fairnt.ns  doctrine,  in 
ij.ite  of  abtise.s.  wrs  a'^crted  by  Rev.  Everett 
C.  Parker,  director  or  the  OHiee  of  Comnntni- 
cation  of  the  United  Churcli  of  Chri.st,  a 
leading  advoca'C  of  the  public's  rights  in 
broadcasting. 

"The  fact  tlvn  people  wiio  aie  propagaii- 
dists  misused  it  doesn't  make  the  law  any 
le.is  necessary  to  oll.set  the  monopoly  broad- 
casters have  on  political  and  social  com- 
ment." he  said.  "It  is  still  a  lair  and  tnoper 
way  to  handle  tl'?  right  of  access  to  "le 
broadcast  station." 

jFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  2,  IS'i.tI 

New  F.iiRVEss  Doctrine  Dis-ptj  pe 

(By  John  Carmodyi 

I  ne  !oi!g--moulderinpr  disijnte  in  broad'.iit 
,  id  legal  circles  about  the  fairness  of  the 
Federal  Communication  Commission's  "fan-- 
nej.s  doctrine"  hfs  warmed  up  again  v/ith  tne 
d!i,i.lo.-ure  thai  the  Kennedy  and  JoIium 'i 
administrations  used  the  rule  to  stifle  right - 
\ving  radio  attacks  in  the  196-1  campaign. 

1  lie  revelation,  following  ne.  riy  :ive  years 
of  ical  and  implied  pressure  on  broadd.acrs 
i).\  the  Nixon  administration,  largely  i;y 
ihreatening  the  po'•^ '.'r  o!  tiie  i.iirnc.s  d.c- 
trine.  has  renewed  tiie  debate  over  wlieilior 
the  rule  should  be  i.'oolished  completely. 

Two  bills,  sutjmiitpd  by  Sen.  William  I  imx- 
mue  (D-Wi.-^.)  and  Rep.  Robti  t  Diinan  rD- 
Mp.;;S  I,  tliat  call  for  its  abo^shment  r-,;- 
reiuly  are  before  Congres:;. 

Yenerday,  a  spokesman  for  ine  House  .i.i- 
committee  on  commnnicaiions  said  a  re-,  ievv 
of  the  doctrine  is  on  the  .igenda  for  FCC 
oversight  hearings  scheduled  later  this  >ear. 
At  that  time,  the  spokesman  said,  the  itcetit 
disclosure;,  aoout  the  Kennedy  and  Ji  hn^  fii 
years  "are  sure  to  be  brought  tip." 

The  report  on  the  196H  64  actions  v,as  e.,  i- 
tamed  in  an  excerpt  from  an  upcoming  !i  •  .: 
on  the  doctrine  writ'en  by  Fred  W,  Fnendl  . 
Edward  R.  Murrow  protessor  uf  i<niriialisin  it 
the  Columbia  Gradu.ne  School  of  Journ.il- 
ism.  a  Ford  Foundation  adviser  and  lornier 
CBS  News  executive.  The  article  appeared  m 
Tl-se  Ni'W  York  Time.--  Magazine  la.-t  .Smid.'v. 

Friendly  focused  on  the  liiu9  Supreme 
Ctmrt  decision  that  tipheld  tiie  right  of  tne 
FCC  to  order  a  broadcaster  to  grant  rcpiy 
time  to  a  person  or  group  claiming  to  have 
suffered  irom  a  bio.idra.-^'  o\er  the  public 
airwaves. 

The  case  w..s  Kaiwn  a.'  ;  he  "Red  Li.m"  dt - 
cision  I  for  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  of  Red 
Lion,  Pa.).  The  riilinr;  ordered  that  WGCB 
provide  time  to  iretlance  writer  Fred  Coot; 
so  he  might  answer  a  personal  attack.  cuIj- 
tamed  In  a  tran.scribed  broadcast  ol  Nov.  23. 
1S64.  by  The  Rev.  Billy  Jame.^  Hargis.  a  rif;hl- 
wing  commentator. 

Hargis  had  been  a  ^'rong  supporter  of  Sen 
Barry  Goldwater  iR-Aiiz.)  In  the  1964 
campaij,!!.  Cook  had  written  a  book  attack- 
ing the  Republican  presidential  candidate 
as  well  as  an  article  called  Hate  Clubs  of 
the  Air."  which  attacked  Haigis  as  a  bigot 
ar.d  which  appeared   in  Nation  magazine. 

Friendly'.s  book  reveals  for  the  first  lime 
that  the  decision  v.as  t  tinted.  Unknown  to 
the  FCC  or  tiie  courts,  according  to  Friendly. 
Cot)k  was  part  of  an  elaborate  campaign,  tir-t 
m.^itituted  'oy  tlie  Kennedy  White  House  ii 
October.  i96:J.  to  blunt  rignt-wing  broad- 
casters attacking  the  United  Stat  e.-,-.So\  let 
nuclear  te.'st-baii  treaty  and  tlie  subsequent 
John:^oii  campaign  stands,  all  manipulai'.  d 
tiiioUL,h  the  Deinoraiic  National  Commit- 
tee. 

Friend  y  quotes  a  foMier  UNC  official  as 
claiming  that  many  right-wing  stations  were 
"inhibited"  by  the  campaign  and  that  more 
tliat)    1.700   free   radio   rf-p'tPi    were   induced 
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by  vlgoro'-is  purs'.ilt  oT  attacks  (against  pre- 
sumably liberal  offlclals  and  organizations) 
Invoking  the  l;ilrres3  doctrine. 

The  Red  Lion  decision,  upholding  the 
poiver  or  tiie  FCC  in  3uc!i  matters,  ••chliled" 
tl.e  broadcast  industry,  which  had  lone 
sought  the  same  First  Amer.dment  rights  of 
free  speech  accorded  print  Journalists,  who 
:  re  not  subject  to  government  re^julatlon. 

Broadca.=;ters.  Including  network  execu- 
tives, have  since  viewed  Rtd  Lion  as  in  ef- 
lectlve  but  unfair  bar  to  free-xheellng  dl.s- 
cus-lon  of  Issues  over  the  alruavs  and  a 
successful  attempt  by  government  to  con- 
trol program  content.  H.irgis  himself  re- 
cently .said  the  number  of  -.tatlons  carrying 
his  broadcasts  has  since  dropped  to  50  from 
a  total  of  350  due  to  fear  of  fairness  doctrine 
rt-prUals. 

FCC  Chairman  Richard  Wiley  said  yes- 
terday that  the  commlb^lon  "has  recently 
tried  to  restate  the  doctrine  to  in.sure  it 
will  encourage  rc.bu.«;t  debate  and  not  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  expression  of  views  " 

Wiley  also  stressed  that  there  "were  no 
.'allegations  (In  Frlendly's  story)  that  any 
former  or  present  FCC  e:nplf)vee  had  knowl- 
edt;e  of  a  political  attempt  to  hara.ss  any 
.-■tailon  over  the  vears  " 


THE  SUBSTANTI.\L  COST  OF 
F'REEDOM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  is 
becoming  mo'e  arid  more  obvious  from 
comment.s  mi' do  during  tlie  recent  tax- 
cut  bill  and  action  taken  in  the  oppo.site 
House  that  the  defense  btidset  this  year 
is  going  to  come  in  for  an  uncalled-for 
and  unmerciful  attack.  I  know  that  it  L^ 
very  easy  politically  for  my  coUeatrues 
to  say  we  are  s-.^endimj  tao  much  on  de- 
fense, but  I  urse  them  to  study  this  care- 
fully becaiLsc  uiiile  it  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money,  it  is  by  no  means  ade- 
quate for  our  nced.^,  nor  is  it  even  ade- 
quate to  keep  us  abrea:^t  of  the  Soviets. 

The  Association  of  the  United  States 
.\rmy  prepares  from  time  to  time  posi- 
tion papers  expressing  the  opinion  and 
rindtngs  of  members  of  tlus  orcaniza- 
t;on  ',vho  have  served  the  United  State.s 
in  uniform  and  who  continue  to  earn- 
very  deep  understandin':^  inteie.-t  in  her 
well-being.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  position  paper.  'Fiscal  Year  1976  De- 
fen.se  Budget.  The  Substantial  Cost  of 
Freedom."  be  punted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  imnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follow^: 

FisrAi.     Ye.\r     Ui76     Dffense     BcDCtT — The 
Sc'BST.^NTUL  Cost  of  Frledom 

The  fiscal  year  1976  seems  asstired  of  a 
memorable  place  In  our  history.  It  cotild 
be  recorded  as  a  period  when  the  democratic 
process  of  government  was  utiequal  to  the 
challenge.  We  are  In  the  midst  of  economic 
chaos  brought  on  bv  the  twin  proces.ses  of 
Inflation  and  recession.  Our  preoccupation 
with  this  problem  seems  to  have  crippled  our 
ability  to  reason  sensibly  about  foreign  policy 
and  defense,  witii  the  resxilt  that  a  sense 
of  almlessntss  perv.^des  cur  governmental 
eifort.  Early  Indications  are  that  the  FY-7t3 
Defense  Bud;,-et.  for  example,  may  be  decided 
nil. re  by  the  knee-jerk  economic  persuasions 
of  many  Individ. lal  Congressmen  than  by 
the  realities  of  otir  Defense  tieeds.  Tills  U  a 
sorry  ditcmma  for  a  great  nation  that  has 
temporarily  lost  Its  equilibrium.  It  promises 
tu  be  a  lean  year  for  statesmanship. 

This  need  not  be  Vlgi.r  and  decisiveness  In 
the  face  ul  adver-.ity  have  been  valued  hall- 
ntarksof  our  200-year  history.  This  legacy 
should  ai;aia  replace  In  our  legislative  halls 
u'liat  has  beea  dlagao.sed  as  a  fervent  wish 


t.T  retiirn  to  the  womb  Wliat  !.,  necrlod  above 
all  13  to  stop  dealing  from  emotion  and  hear- 
say and  start  dealing  with   facts. 

There  are  several  cogent  reasons  for  resi.->t- 
m^  defense  cuta  as  a  mLsgulded  .solution 
to  our  economic  problem  It  shall  be  our 
p'.irpose  In  this  paper  to  examlr.e  these. 

Mr.  Herbert  Stein,  former  Chairman  of 
the  President  s  Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
pinpointed  one  of  the  most  Important  rea- 
sons for  resL-'ting  Defense  cuts  In  an  article 
he  wrote  very  recently  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

■  Whatever  our  economic  problenLS  may  be. 
they  do  not  Include  being  a  poor  coimtry — 
too  poor  to  defend  our.selves  Our  potential 
output  Is  around  $15  trillion.  To  Siiy  that 
there  is  any  near  .=erious  economic  limit  to 
devoting  another  $1  billion,  $5  billion  or  $10 
billion  t,-)  our  natlotial  defense,  rcduclnjj  ovit- 
put  available  for  all  other  purposes  by  .07 
or. 35'     or  eveti  .7      Is  silly." 

There  is  a  general  lack  of  understanding 
also  of  the  role  that  national  defense  plays 
In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  aiTalrs.  The 
ititerdependence  of  the  world  economy  has 
been  emphasi;'<d  ln.<^utriclently  US.  a.ssets 
abroad  amotmt  to  more  than  «180  billion. 
We  e.\port  over  $70  billion  a  year  and  Im- 
port even  more.  And  manv  of  our  imports 
now  are  scarce  materials  needed  to  keep  our 
economy  goiic.  The  oil  embarL-o  of  197:i 
emphasizes  but  one  important  pha^e  of  our 
deep  Involvement  with  and  dependence  upon 
foreign  countrie>!. 

Moreover,  the  world  in  v  hlch  we  must 
conduct  our  ufTairs  continues  In  a  most  vola- 
tile state.  In  our  most  recent  Position 
Paper,  "The  Security  of  the  Nation  — 1974— 
A  Year-End  Assessment",  we  took  a  detailed 
look  at  the  rest  of  the  world  to  see  whether 
or  not  there  was  sufficient  encouragement  in 
tlie  actual  trend  of  events  to  warrant  re- 
ducing our  de.''ense  establishment.  We  do 
not  see  any  such  encouragement  particularly 
in  those  areas  of  mc^t  critical  interest  to  the 
United  States. 

Since  1968.  we  have  reduced  otir  Defense 
Budget  by  42  per  cent  In  real  terms.  Duiiug 
the  same  period,  the  Soviets  have  been  add- 
ing to  their  defense  forces  at  the  rate  of  3 
to  5  per  cent  per  year.  This  has  brought  us 
to  the  threshold  of  an  Inferior  position  to 
the  Soviets 

If  this  is  the  direction  that  the  people  of 
our  country  wish  to  go — and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve this  for  a  minute— then  this  shotild  be 
a  conscious  decision  openly  arrived  at.  clear- 
ly understood  by  all.  and  not  something  that 
happens  to  us  by  tlie  constant  erosion  of  our 
defense  forces. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  wa;.  elected  on  a  platform  of  mak- 
ing this  a  second-class  nation.  All  the  polls 
we  have  seen  Indicate  clearly  that  the  public 
expects  the  government  to  maintain  at  least 
the  semblance  of  equality  with  Soviet  Arm.s. 

Before  we  consider  serlctis  defense  cuts, 
we  need  also  to  weigh  carefully  some  of  the 
fruits  of  the  present  era  of  deterrence  which 
has  been  ba-.ed  on  a  defense  strong  enough 
to  have  a  perceivable  potential  for  eSfecthe 
counteraction. 

.'Vs  Imperfect  and  Incomplete  as  they  may 
be  SALT  I  and  the  Vladivostok  Agreements 
represent  ati  effective  start  on  nuclear  arms 
control— a  start  that  was  not  believed  pes- 
slble  a  decade  ago. 

Recent  news  h.vs  reported  real  progress  m 
the  European  Security  Conference  at 
Geneva.  Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
talks  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
continue  In  Vienna. 

Secretary  Sclilcslngcr  put  it  this  way:  "Wc 
are  now  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  relative 
peace  among  the  great  powers,  and  the  rec- 
ord, however  modest,  owes  much  to  the  gen- 
erosity and  steadfai-tness  of  the  United  Slates. 
TLe  course  has  been  long  and  the  role  bur- 
densome, but  the  prize  has  been  great.  I 
doubt  we  should  want  to  Mirrender  it  now 


oMt  of  fatli'ue.  pique  or  a  mistaken  sense  of 
priorities." 

These  are  several  of  the  tangible  trends 
towards  a  less  volatile  world  that  have  come 
about  because  we  have  kept  our  riKfen^e- 
reii.--oiiably  strong. 

THE     NATIONAL     PL-DlJ.T 

If  more  Americans  knew  more  about  our 
national  budget,  discussions  about  our  prior- 
ities would  be  more  sensible. 

For  one  thing.  It  would  ring  down  the 
curtain  on  the  mindless  clatter  about  the 
defense  budget  soaring  out  of  control  and 
the  need  for  reordering  priorities  to  take 
money  from  defense  for  more  social  welfare 
programs.  As  the  following  chart  Indicates 
this  reordering  has  long  since  been  accom- 
plished. 

Senator  ^^cClellan  (D-Ark)  had  occa.slon 
to  remind  his  colleagues  of  this  fact  recently 
iioin  the  Senate  floor.  "Outlays  for  National 
Defen..,e  have  shrunk  during  the  10-year  pe- 
riod from  41.5  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
Budget  Outlays  to  29.3  percent  requested  for 
Fl.^cal  Year  1976— Since  Fiscal  1966,  nonde- 
lense  programs,  including  outlays  for  human 
resource  items— education  and  manpower, 
health  Including  medicare  and  medicaid.  In- 
come security.  Including  Individual  bene- 
fits—have  Increased  from  58.5  percent  of  the 
budget  to  73.1  percent— while  tiatlonal  de- 
fense costs  were  rising  by  68  percent  over  the 
la  it  ten  years — total  other  governmental  ex- 
penditures were  climbing  by  224  per  cent." 

Sir  John  Slessor,  our  distinguished  British 
c  ,lleague  from  World  War  II,  is  quoted  as 
having  made  a  particularly  pertinent  remark 
on  this  subject:  "It  is  customary  in  demo- 
cratic countries  to  deplore  expenditures  on 
armaments  as  conflicting  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  .social  services.  There  Is  a  ten- 
dency to  forget  that  the  most  Important  so- 
cial .service  that  a  government  can  do  for  its 
people  is  to  keep  them  active  and  free." 

THE     DEIENSE     BUDGET 

The  Defense  Budget  request  for  FY-76  asks 
for  authorK;ation  to  obligate  $104.7  bllUou 
during  the  year  and  to  actually  spend  $92  8 
billion  of  which  .'^^ome  5-6.9  billion  will  go  fcr 
retired  pay. 

This  represents  an  Increase  of  jiia.T  billion 
In  obligatlonal  authority  over  the  present 
liscal  year.  Actual  outlavs  would  lncrea.se  bv 
as  billion. 

The  FY-76  btuiget  represents  a  conscious 
elTort  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  reverse 
the  .serious  and  sharp  erosion  of  Defense 
purchasing  power  which  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing In  recent  years.  Federal  budget 
trends  on  the  following  graph  and  table  In- 
dicate the  continuous  reordering  of  priorities 
which  has  taken  place. 

Over  the  last  three  fiscal  years,  for  example, 
we  have  had  to  absorb  a  heavy  impact  from 
inilation  amouiiting  to  a  compound  total  of 
35  percent. 

TREND  OF  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 
lOutl.iys  in  billions] 


Detpiise    IWiiitiiiy  ,. 

Human  tesources „.. 

Vfcteiaiis' benefits  

Coiiiiiie'ce  lianspoitation. 

Spjce  re5e,irch 

Interest  on  national  debt- . 


Fiscal 

FiSC3l 

vz 

ve.ir 

Percent 

1976 

change 

49  6 

92.8 

87 

28.6 

178-2 

S23 

S.7 

15.6 

174 

6.5 

11.8 

82 

4.2 

3.5 

-17 

9.8 

36.0 

267 

The  Department  had  forecast  an  infla- 
tionary factor  of  23'  for  the  period.  Thi.s 
inflaliiin  Impact  was  de.  tritaed  in  det.i.l  in  a 
re  •ont  AUSA  Position  Paper. 

These  increases  reflect  only  a  niidest  up- 
grading of  our  defense  capabilities.  Much  of 
tlie  Increased  request  will  have  to  go  for  in- 
creased pay  and  to  ofTset  inrtation.  Retired 
pay  will  be  up    An  average  of  57,000  people 
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II 
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v.ill   be   added   annually   to  the   retired  rolls 
;.n<i  co-t-of-living  ;i'crea-,es  iv  jiay  ore  added 

ml 

In  'lie  are.i  of  operations  and  maintenance, 
aijDUi  >i0."32  niilllon  can  be  Identified  as 
f^rowih  which  will  help  address  the  pro- 
grammed iiCfilec  t  of  real  property  and  main- 
tenance and  contribtite  to  increasing  per- 
s'lincl  and  materiel  readiness 

In  procurement,  some  *2.3  billion  had  to 
t;e  included  to  cover  the  increa.sed  ccst  of 
ships  approved  by  Congress  in  prior  years. 
Af'er  this  and  other  inflationary  factors  are 
V. ceded  out.  there  is  about  $2.5  billion  for 
the  procurement  of  weapons  planes,  ships 
and  other  equipment.  RAD  has  a  constant 
dollar  growth  of  about  $1  billion  and  some 
s800  million  additional  is  iiicUided  for  mili- 
tary construction. 

To  summarize:  In  t'.ie  FV  7ii  Defense 
Budget  reciviest : 

Strategic  ini^ He  fin'ces  do  nut  eluinge  in 
total; 


Fiscal 
Year 


1950 

1953 
1964 


The  nuni""cy  of  -tra'C;,'ic  bntnb;'rs  remains 
unchanged: 

The  Manned  Fighter  Iniercepior  -Stuu'd- 
rons  remain  at  6: 

The  Army  will  add  three  divisions  to  its 
active  force  structure  by  taking  manpower 
from  its  support  elements.  There  is  no  in- 
crease In  total  Army  manpower; 

Three  Marine  Corps  divisions  a:i  c<vi- 
tinued; 

The  Air  Force  active  figliter  f<jrre  i-  ni.^ni- 
talned  at  22  wings  although  quality  is  im- 
proved as  the  first  two  squadrons  of  F  15.s 
enter  the  force.  Similarly,  the  Air  Guard  will 
be  upgraded  by  the  receipt  of  the  F-4  and 
A-7  aircraft  being  relinc;uished  by  the  active 
force; 

Navy  attack  wing-)  will  be  decreased  from 
14  to  13  as  two  attack  carriers  (Hancock  and 
Orlskany)  are  deactivated  lea^il'g  us  with  a 
13-carrler  force; 

The  nuclear  i.ltack  sub'UHriiie  f>ir.-e  •'■  V.l 
increase  from  64  to  68; 


12  Navy  v.aiahips  being  retired  from  the 
fleet  are  replaced  by  7  newly  constructed 
ship.s  and  one  completed  conversion  for  a 
total  reduction  oi  4  and  giving  us  a  t0T;il 
for  FY-76  of  185  warships; 

The  introduction  of  two  n<-v  LHA  cIhss 
aniphibiotis  assault  ships  is  offset  by  the  re- 
tirement, of  one  amphibian  cnrgo  and  tv.o 
1. mphibious  traii'port  ships; 

'.io  change  in  our  C  5.  C  141  >ira'cgic  ni:- 
li  I  force; 

Three  oilers  are  lukled  u'  tlie  .MiliUtrv  .Sr  .- 
lit  I  Command; 

Miiii.Try  per.-onnel  v.  ill  lie  irU.ued  h\ 
7.000  in  the  Nir  y  r.iid  ■J2iiOi)  i:i  Mie  Air 
r  orce : 

DOD  ea.lin.i  einployei-s  will  be  cut  bv 
M.oou: 

Thus,  when  the  fa-ts  are  oamineU,  there 
really  are  no  grandiose,  free-spending  iicidi- 
tlons  to  the  Defense  Budget  as  some  Iv  n 
thought.  The  table  fohmving  pipseii's  ''p 
ariual  figures. 


FISCAL  VEAR  l«7r,  OFFr'-Sr  RUnfiET.  FEDERAL  HIiDGFT    '-•  n  (,  .P  h-P  SILK  TtU  vmR.S 

|lM  billions  of  I'uH:  r^J 


Lo.vest  year  ^i:;ce  Woild  V/jr 

II !.      . 
Korea  peak 
Last  ptev.ai  year 


GI.P 


3''8.  9 
t.l2,  ? 


Total  Dii|i.iit- 
liudget  ment  of 
outlay      Defence 


■43. 1 

76.8 

118.6 


47.'. 
'jO.8 


DOD  outlays  as 
peccent  of  - 


Federal  Fi 

&  *P         budget 


I.  s 
l.f.  .i 
8.3 


i 
'6.8 

hn.3 

41.8 

000  outlays  »i 
pei.'ent  of  - 

i-.,,l 
Year 

G  ,P 

Ti.1,-1 
l^u'lgyt 
outlay 

Oepsil- 
Mienl  of 
Defeme 

GUP 

F^iJc.  il 
buHvet 

1968    SEA  pea!*  —  -  -     -.. 

1974  Last  a^iuM  yeai    

1975  Cufteiit  esfiniaie 

137'j    B 'J  it  gel  estimate— 

js;^.  1 

1,348.9 

1.434.1 

....     1,595.': 

J178.8 
2t>8.  •• 
313.; 

m.  - 

S78.0 
78.4 
81.8 
9?.  8 

9.1 
5.8 
5.9 
5.8 

i;  1 
:?5  7 

In  const.'-'it  piif^  anil  fts  a  peicpntf-^f  of  ('.'.P,  Until  li'.cil  yp,it  15'''  tiies  w.is  al«o  the  low  ye.n  'ni  l)i>fp;>se  as  ■>  sh.ire  of  the  Fedenl  tiu'ljet. 


STH.VrfCir    FORCES 

As  was  indicated  In  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary, activity  in  upgrading  our  strategic 
capability  is  qualiiative  rather  than  qtianti- 
tatlve. 

General  George  S.  Brown.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  made  two  major  poiiiL.s 
to  the  Congress  as  his  cor. -•itle;T-d  jud^iment 
of  the  current  status: 

"Fir>i.  the  svraiegie  b;:lani  e  i..i(i.'\  reniain.s 
in  dynamic  equilibrium  wit,h  the  Soviet 
numerical  edge  by  some  indicHlors  otlset  by 
the  United  Slate--  qiialitative  advantage.  The 
USSR,  however,  hus  embarked  upon  a  ma.s- 
slve  program  of  major  strategic  force  im- 
provcmentr-  which,  if  not  con-~t!-niiK'd  by  the 
negotiating  process  or  balanced  by  major 
U.S.  arms  initiative,  will  resuU  in  striou.s  su- 
plorlty  over  the  United  Slates  iJi  the  years 
ahead. 

"Second,  acro-^s  the  ^pcctr.nn  of  warfare 
from  strategic  exchange  to  tiie  lowest  in- 
tensity of  conflict,  our  military  forces,  to- 
gether with  those  of  our  allie-^,  possess  today 
the  capabilities  to  meet  any  foreseeable 
provocations  wirli  precision.  di-'Crimination, 
and  restraint  appropriate  to  the  circum- 
stance." Given  the  objective  of  deterring 
attack  on  ourselve-.^  and  upon  our  allies,  it  is 
essential  that  we  remain  on  equal  footing 
with  the  Soviet  Union  wtih  regard  to  stra- 
tegic systems.  Using  SALT  1  and  Vladviostok 
as  a  starting  point,  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  furtlier  reduce  strategic  arma- 
ments on  both  sides.  But  given  the  Soviets 
current  massive  deployment  of  new  weap- 
ons, we  have  no  choice  but  to  continue  to 
enhance  our  own  strategic  weapons  capa- 
bility. 

Thus,  the  programs  requested  in  the  budg- 
et continue  to  support  the  orderly  entry  of 
Trident  submarines  into  tlie  fleet,  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  B-1  bomber  leav- 
ing the  actual  production  decision  till  later, 
continuing  researcli  and  development  on 
greater  accuracy  for  our  warheads,  and  con- 
tinuing sttidy  of  anti-balHstic  mi-^sile  tech- 
nology. 


GENEP..\L    PURPOSE    l-ORCKS 

We  spend  the  bulk  of  our  defen.se  btuiyet 
on  that  element  of  our  defense  that  is  most 
likely  to  see  action  If  any  coniixct  should 
develop — our  General  Purpose  Forces.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  James  Schlesinger  made  tills 
point  ill  his  Annual  Report  to  Congress: 
•'After  thirty  years  of  the  nticlear  era,  most 
nations  have  developed  a  deep  and  under- 
standable reluctance  to  resort  to  ilie  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  13y  contra.st,  the  inhibi- 
tions against  the  use  of  traditional  force  are 
not  so  great.  However  unpredictable  the 
cotirse  and  outcome  of  conventional  conflicts, 
we  probably  understand  them  better  tlian 
the  risks  and  consequences  of  a  nuclear 
campaign.  If  military  force  finally  seems  in 
order,  familiar  force  is  wliat  is  most  likely 
to  be  u.sed,"  The  history  of  conflict  ^incc  l''45 
would  bear  this  out. 

Moreover,  as  the  Secretary  of  Di  fen-^e  t.  ;cs 
on  to  point  out;  'Tl  must  be  repeatedly 
stressed  that  the  deterrence  of  nuclear  war 
depend.s  not  only  on  the  adequacy  of  our 
strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  capabilities. 
It  also  rests  heavily  in  tlie  first  instance  on 
our  ability  to  deter  the  outbreak  of  con- 
ventional conflict  among  the  great  powers — 
most  of  us  would  agree  that  the  more  likely 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  ariac  out 
of  a  setback  at  the  conventional  level  of 
conflict.  To  keep  tlie  nuclear  threshold  high. 
we  must  tlierefore  maintain  strong  conven- 
tional forces  and  work  unceasingly  to  deter 
the  outbreak  of  any  major  conflict.  Despite 
our  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  capabili- 
ties, non-nuclear  forces  remain  tlie  prime 
coin  of  the  military  realm."  Some  of  that  coin 
is  being  Invested  by  both  sides  in  the  initia- 
tives indlctaed  on  the  chart. 

S1C.NIFIC-4NT    U.S.    AND    D.S.S.R.    INJIIAllx:-, 
OFNERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES  SYS  !  1  MS 

Ground  Forces 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
Army  -Big  Five";  AAH  &  UTTAS:     M   T070 
Medium  Tank. 


'  Ctirrently  being  deployed:    Still   l-i   pro- 
duction. 


XM  1  Tank  .'  .MICV:  New  Fighting  Ve- 
liiele  (BMD) 

sam-D:      SP  Artillery    i  122mm    162inm( 

Dragon      i>.       Tow      .Antitank      We:ipo.i-,; 
r  II  Men!  Sum-   ISA -8)      Hind  a  Helo. 

.\'aroi    Frirccs 
<:88  Cia-s  Attack  Sub:  Kiev  Cla.ss  Carrier. 
LH.\   Amphib    .Assault    Ship:       Kara   Class 
Cruiser. 

Pi'trol    FriL,iite:       Krival;    Chis-;    Des:  rover; 
iHii'poon   Fciuipped  I ;      .AMGA   Chv.,   ATis'ile 
'.Sunpor;  Sliij):     Ropucha  Cla.s.s  L.ST. 
7i-    ■■('  11/   Air  Fo'ci's 

A  iU  Clo-e  -Air  Stlppori  AC:  SU  11) 
il-eiicer  A)    VGW  Fighter  Bomber. 

F-i5  ihagic)  Pi'jhter:  ■  Mig-23  iFIr.jgen 
F;;4hter. 

EF-llIA:  SU  17  20  (Filler  C)  Figh!  r 
Liirniber. 

F-14   I  June:!:  I    Fi;;!iU'i;   V   S'l  OL  >'igh' '.r. 

AVF   (FHi  I . 

\.ACF. 

AWACS. 

The  T.ictie:,!  .\ir  F..r.-e-  are  coiuj.lcnv.j'aiv 
to  our  ground  lorce.^.  Tiie.\  provide  the  range 
aiid  speed  to  attack  importatil  targets  beyond 
the  ivnge  and  surveillance  of  ground  forces. 
Air  Force  Tactical  Air.  together  with  that  of 
ilie  Marines  and  the  Navy's  carrier  sirif:.'- 
fiii'i  e.  constiiiHc  our  Tactical  .Mr  Forces. 

U.S.  Allies  are  expected  to  provide  abom 
half  of  N.ATO's  total  tactical  air  capabilltv. 
Ti;e  three  principal  missions  of  Tac  Air  lia'.e 
been  air  >uperioriiy,  interdiction  and  cln-e 
;iir  support. 

The  beneti:s  of  an  extensive  nujcierni,  a- 
t  ion  program  are  now  starting  to  be  reali/.ed 
In  our  t.K-tical  air  inventory.  The  Nav\  > 
F'-HA.  and  tlie  Air  Forte  F-15.  both  aireaciv 
operational,  are  lauded  as  two  of  the  fine-', 
lighters  in  ih.e  world  today.  The  new  .A- in 
due  to  enter  ilie  ac'ive  force  next  year  was 
selected  by  the  .Air  Force  to  beef  up  clo-ic 
ground  stipport.  The  F-16  liglit  weight  tighier 
has  just  been  .selected  by  the  -Air  Force  at' or 
a  fly-oft"  competition.  Tlie  Navy  and  Marine, 
will    soon    select    a    ligiitweight    fiuhter    as 


emulov    these    new    air 


eifecliveU" 


fMOl 
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In  the  highly  sophiiticaiocl  battlefte'.d  en- 
vironment of  today,  the  Air  Force  is  again 
>--eekir!g  Tiinds  to  buy  Airborne  Wanting  and 
Control  Systems  Aircraft  (AWACS).  AWACS 
tntild  provide  a  sirely  needed  Ingredient  in 
extending  our  ability  to  detect  enemy  air- 
cralt  and  missiles  as  well  as  to  control  our 
o  V!:   -iipport  operations. 

TJlr    NAVAL    FORCis 

Since  it  would  be  our  firm  intention  ihat 
any  conflict  In  v.hich  we  mit,ht  become  in- 
volved begin  on  l"oreii:n  shores  and  stay 
there,  we  must  have  deep  concern  for  how 
we  can  get  our  forces  where  they  are  needed 
a!;d  support  them  after  they  are  engaged. 
Thli  involve?,  nniong  other  things,  the  con- 
trol of  our  sea  lanes  of  communication. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
increa.siug  its  Nnvy,  the  Ur.ited  States  Navy 
ha.s  been  reduced.  The  Navy  is  .-chedirled  to 
drop  27  ships  from  the  active  fleet  in  FY-76. 
including  2  carrier.^.  3  destroyers  and  1  sub- 
mirine.  The  total  Navy  active  fleet  In  FY- 
76  will  be  4i'6  ships — the  lowest  number  since 
iCt.3S».  Tlse  charts  reflect  the  relative  status 
f'f  major  combat  surface  .ships  and  tho.se  of 
at'sck  and  cruire  mls.sl'e  submnrli'.es. 

The  Carrier  continues  to  be  the  core  of  our 
luHv.il  power.  It  pro-Ides  us  a  mobile  platform 
pr.d  the  ability  to  propel  our  air  power  into 
pi. ices  thiit  mik;!u  not  be  acre.'..>i'.j:e  from  land 
ba^es  Carriers  provide  support  tor  amphlbl- 
o\\6  C'perations  and  they  are  the  dominant 
slup  in  any  conte.st  amoiit;  surface  ships. 
Ceriainly  In  todays  volatile  climate  and  l;5- 
carrier  task  force  Is  a  mo.st  essential  in- 
gredient in  our  defense. 

Among  the  greatest  problems  confronting 
•J-.e  Navy  today  are  (l»  the  skyrocketing 
tc<t  of  bmldliig  ships  (2)  the  lack  of  ship- 
yard '«pace  and  skilled  manpower  to  botlt 
construct  new  ships  and  to  overhaul  and 
maintain  tho.se  already  m  tlie  fleet.  Readiness 
suffers  greatly  from  the>e  l.-tttr  two  prob- 
lef.u. 

l..\so  roRcts 

Tlie  f.nn-ohair  strategists  from  academe 
have  lung  espoused  the  theory  th.it  the  only 
conventional  conflict  for  which  we  need  be 
[•repnred  is  a  .short  war  in  Europe. 

Secretary  Scli;t>lnger  .summed  up  our  con- 
trary view  in  his  report:  ".  .  .  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  previous  calculations 
j'.bout  the  dura'.lon  of  a  war  and  the  nature 
of  high  policy  decisions  have  usually  been 
in  errar  According  to  most  of  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  available  at  the  time.  World 
War  I  should  have  ended  after  about  si:i 
V. eek^;  and  yet  it  went  on  for  four  more 
years  Britain  supposedly  should  have  come 
lo  terms  with  Germany  after  the  f.iU  of 
France  in  1940:  certainly  Hitler  tliought  .-<he 
-■■l.in-.ld."' 

It  takes  no  grent  amount  cf  study  to  see 
clearly  that  we  have  critical  interests  also 
la  the  Middle  E.ist.  in  Asia,  and  in  our  own 
liemi--phtre  One  could  make  a  more  persua- 
ive  areument  thf\t  as  long  as  we  maintain 
.%  str(  ng  stance  in  Europe  with  our  NATO 
allies.  Europe  could  be  the  least  likely  place 
f-r  an  armed  C(.nfllct. 

F.jr  a  variety  of  reasons,  our  forward  de- 
plo\  ments  play  a  great  role  in  the  credibility 
if  deterrence,  particularly  in  \iew  of  our 
v.idely  recognized  deficiencies  in  strategic 
mobility.  Tlie  presence  of  major  oce.ins  be- 
t  .ecu  our  continent  and  areas  of  major  im- 
portance and  Interest  to  the  U.S  are  clearly 
recognized  by  all  Smce  our  forces  have  been 
-o  reduced,  we  are  not  geared  to  deal  with 
any  large  number  of  contingencies  so  we 
place  our  empha.sis  on  a  credible  ability  to 
concentrate  quickly  In  areas  of  critical  In- 
terest. We  do  this  In  part  by  maintaining 
.-t.-ong  poiTits  in  tliese  area.=.  retaining  the 
ba.ses  necessary  to  support  tliem  and  improv- 
ing our  capability  to  reinforce  them. 

Our  combat  strength  in  Europe  Is  too  low. 
particularly  In  light  of  continuing  Soviet  in- 
crr.ises  in  their  ground  fi'rces  there.  Hence, 
the  sensible  decision  to  beef  up  our  forces  by 


til?  additional  brigades  this  re.  r  We  win 
GO  this  without  Increasing  our  over.iU  num- 
bers In  Europe  but  by  r-duclng  ^upp^rt  ele- 
ments. 

Ill  Asia,  v.e  have  cm  back  mure  than  OO.noo 
since  1964.  Since  Northeast  Asia  represents 
the  most  critical  area  for  u.s  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  more  than  CO'  of  our  forces  over 
there  will  be  found  in  Korea.  Okinawa  and 
Japan.  Another  25':  are  at  .sea.  Tliese  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  deterrence  and  stabil- 
ity in  that  region  through  our  visible  pres- 
ence and  commitment. 

The  thrust  of  tlie  FY-7ti  budget  Is  to  in- 
crease the  combat  cnpablllties  and  the  readl- 
nes.s  of  our  land  forces  without  increasing 
tl.elr  sl.'e. 

The  Marine  Corps  will  continue  at  three 
aciive  and  one  reserve  divisions.  They  will 
be  working  to  reduce  heHdC(uarters  overhead 
;  ufTiciently  to  man  six  more  rllle  companies 
th.in  they  now  have. 

The  Army,  on  the  other  hand,  e'-ipects  to 
be  able  to  Increase  its  combat  forces  by  three 
dlvlslon.s.  without  any  increa.se  hi  its  total 
active  duty  .strength  of  783.000.  This  would 
give  the  Army  16  active  divl.'ions  atid  eight 
reserve  component  divisions. 

Peductions  in  active  Army  support  units 
will  be  required  to  get  the  personnel  to  man 
the  'hree  new  divLsions.  One  brigade  of  each 
of  these  divisions  will  CJine  fr^^in  the  Reserve 
Component?.  Reserve  Componeni;  units  will 
have  to  assume  the  important  support  back- 
up which  the  Active  Army  relinqul.shei. 
While  the  major  combat  units  which  are 
needed  early  must  be  active,  this  uiilizatioii 
of  Reserve  Component  units  to  round  our 
a:-.d  :uii;inent  Active  Army  combat  divisions. 
{;ive.5  real  Impetits  to  the  growing  integra- 
tloa  of  active  and  Rcsci  ve  C  )mpo:ieni  units 
intn  B  truly  viable  total  force. 

The  addition  ci  these  three  combat  divi- 
sions responds  In  part  to  a  long-expres.sed 
need  for  having  available  Immediately 
greater  conventional  combat  power.  Land 
forces  are  the  weakest  element  in  our  de- 
fense strticture  when  we  compare  our  con- 
ventional forces  with  th.ose  of  likely  adver- 
saries. Events  in  recent  months  have  ex- 
acerbated the  already  tenuous  risk  tiiat  we 
have  accepted  in  this  regard  In  the  past.  Tlie 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  long  supported  a 
30-d;vlsioa  force  retiuircment.  The  Secretarv 
of  Defen>e  documented  In  his  Annu.il  Report 
the  fact  that  we  had  long  since  gone  too  far 
In  reducing  our  active  ground  forces. 

Ill  his  testimony  before  the  Congress,  the 
Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Fred  C. 
Weyaiul  listed  several  major  benefits  to  be 
gal. led  from  adding  to  the  Army's  combat 
.strength. 

■It  !-esulis  ill  an  Army  better  able  to  fight 
'.•.itli  resources  at  hand,  which  helps  avoid 
forcing  a  premature  decLsion  to  mobilize. 

It  provides  a  better  chance  of  winning  that 
critical  first  battle. 

It  extends  our  conventional  combat  capa- 
billiy  significantly,  thereby  raising  the  nu- 
clear threshold. 

It  allows  us  to  bolster  our  Initial  combat 
strength  In  Europe  while  still  retaining  a 
P->w3rful  and  responsive  central  reserve  In 
the  United  States. 

It  increases  our  capability  to  fulfill  treaty 
commitments  and  provides  a  force  to  deter 
threats  to  our  unilateral  interests  elsewhere. 
thus  a.Tordiiig  the  President  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  crisis  management. 

It  underscores  our  determination  to  re- 
.sl:it  coercion,  to  retain  our  freedom  of  action, 
to  protect  our  interests." 

This  is  the  first  effort  in  years  to  enli.\iice 
the  credibility  of  the  ground  element  of  our 
deterrence.  It  will  help  to  offset  some  of  our 
previous  actions  which  have  made  friend  and 
fue  alike  ciuestlon  both  our  capability  and 
our  will  lo  honor  our  commitments  and  to 
pro!e:t  our  freedom  of  action. 

There  are  other  great  advantages  to  hold- 
ing the  Army'-i  strength  at  785.000.  In  the 
la>t  months,  the  Army  has  just  begun  to  de- 


rive the  broad  range  of  benefits  that  stem 
from  a  st.ible  strength.  The.:e  benoflts  per- 
vade the  whole  spectrum  of  Army  life  and 
nu-v^ians— readiness,  discipline,  morale  and 
effectiveness.  The  importa:ice  of  mai.'^itainln 
this  stability  to  llie  improving  elTeetivencss 
and  attractiveness  of  our  Arinv  cannot  b? 
overemphasized.  To  ma.\imi;e  results,  a 
^leAdy  level  of  maiipowtr  and  purcha-sins; 
p->wer  over  a  period  of  at  least  five  vcuin 
would  yield  a   truly  cost-etlective  return. 

There  are  other  aie.vs  impacting  strongly 
on  our  defense  readiness,  credibility  and  ef- 
fectlvene.i^.  Two  of  the  mo.st  important  in- 
clude the  funds  required  for  operations  and 
malnleiiance  and  those  for  the  equinijint 
and  modenilzatiou  of  our  force.-;. 

All  the  Services  have  h.ad  great  difTiculf 
'.'ith  their  operations  and  maintenance  ar 
cotiius.  The  budget  requests  for  the^e  ai - 
cou:;is  are  consistently  pared  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  impact  of  soaring  inflation  on 
tl>pse  activities  equate  closely  with  the  bread 
and  butter  Issues  every  American  confronts 
dally.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Services 
are  n  )t  permuted  to  budget  for  inflation  hi 
these  ufcounts  .so  thev  ai-e  behind  the  pur- 
ihasuig  curve  before  they  .spend  the  first 
dime. 

The  Army's  O&M  needs  provide  an  cs'.im- 
ple  of  what  these  accounts  Involve. 

Fi?r>l  V'dR  19-6  OPERATION  A^iO  MAINTENA'.'E.  apM, 

111  mitlioin    Total  oMiptfoiia!  autfiorild 


F'o;miii 


) 

Sli.iiej'ic  fofter 

? 

Cenei.il  purpose  fnice; 

J 

Intelligence  and  lammunica- 

tions. 

7  5 

Central  -uprilv 

7  M 

Depot  nisiiiieiiaiice 

8 

Training  and  other  personnel 

actlvllics. 

S  •.' 

Medical 

9 

Administration  and  assotulcd 

artiv:ties. 

1'"' 

Sipport  of  other  nation' 

li 

H.i>eoreratiO'i«. 

Revised 

Hscal  year 

1975 

Requt'itpd 

fiscal  year 

1976 

!89 

1.971 

412 

585 

?.  m 

1  36.-; 

529 
1.127 

1   -.li 
1   '92 

S82 
198 

50 
(2.028) 

63 
(2.266) 

Total 


6.524        7.352 


OrtR'.ric  I  AIJO  MAINTENANCE- BASE  OPERATIONS 

f;);;ctiomal  detail 

;F«|iiCoed  ill  actual  dollars  (millions)] 


Audicvi'ual '.eivicei*. 

Supply  operaltOfts 

Mainten.ince  of  materiel. . 

Transportation  serKires... 

Laundry  and  drycleaning  services 

Army  tood  program 

Personnel  support 

6.icheloi  houjing  fuinishlngs  sup- 
port  

Operation  o(  utdities  . 

iv:.4intenance  and  repair  o>  real 
property ..  

(Vl Mior  construction 

Otiier  ensineering  support 

AdmiiMSlr.-.tion.    

D.it    i'lixe^-.i  >i  ■iiliwilie!     

Total. 1,880      2,028       2.268 


Trcal  year  - 

197t 

1975 

I97G 

71 

5 

5 

S2 

103 

111 

U* 

19S 

230 

118 

H4 

IW 

21 

37 

44 

177 

216 

200 

109 

143 

152 

32 

30 

36 

225 

326 

317 

318 

300 

12C 

27 

15 

20 

200 

192 

205 

2SJ 

275 

m 

48 

53 

52 

We  have  aheiidy  reached  the  crLsls  point 
in  cutting  ct  deferring  these  accounts.  A.s  a 
matter  of  fact,  inflation  became  .so  perni- 
cious In  recent  months  that  money  had  to 
i)e  reprogrammed  from  Investment  accounta 
back  to  OivM,  so  that  utility,  heating  and 
oilier  miiiiiniun  existence  bills  could  be  paid. 

Readincis  is  slipping  as  a  result  of  past 
dericiencies  in  O.vM  and  may  be  In  worse 
shape  than  '.ve  yet  recognize.  Maintenance 
both  c  11  real  prfiperty  and  equipment  Is  get- 
ting in  a  sh.ameful  state.  Training  is  being 
constrained  and  troops  are  being  diverted 
from  triiiniiig  i  v  ir.Hiii'e;:uiice  or  lioiiniilitary 
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tasks.  There  is  nothing  left  to  rob  from  Peter 
so  we  must  get  operations  and  maintenance 
funding  back  to  a  safe  and  reaUstlc  level  and 
then  use  It  for  the  purposes  for  which  It  was 
iuended. 

Another  critical  area  Is  the  procurement 
and  continued  development  of  the  weapons 
and  equipment  we  need  to  not  only  bring 
our  units  up  to  the  numbers  they  need  but 
lo  proceed  with  orderly  modernization  as 
well.  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Howard  H.  Cal- 
laway addressed  thLs  point  in  his  testimony 


before  the  Congress:  "II  we  are  to  have  a 
general  purpose  force  that  Is  anywhere  near 
a  match  In  quality  with  that  of  the  Soviets. 
we  mtist  reverse  the  steep  downward  trend 
in  our  research  and  development  programs 
and  other  prcxiurement  activities.  .  .  .  Current 
estimates  are  that  all  these  price  increases 
(from  inflation)  wUl  add  $830  million  to  our 
FY-76  procurement  and  R&D  costs.  .  .  .  This 
is  an  area  where  we  need  the  sympathetic 
support  of  the  Congress  in  fully  funding 
those  items  the  Army  needs  lo  perform  its 


IDollar  amounts  in  millions| 


mission  In  the  years  ahead."  Some  of  the 
Army's  procurement  highlights  are  reflected 
on  the  chart  that  follows. 

T.SNKS 

U.S.— 9,000. 
USSR. — 40.000. 
P.R.C.— 1.000. 

HFLIt  OPTLRS 
U.S.— 9.000. 

U.S.S.R.— 2.000 
P.R.C.— 1.000, 


nscal  i4ar  1975-TOA       Fiscal  year  1976— TOA 


cilrc 


Procilre-  Procure- 

ment       Quantity  ment         Quantity 


Aircratt  (includes) $242 

AH  IS  tielicopler  (Cobra,  TOW) 

Airplane,  utility,  UX - ----- 

Mi.;sil3s  (includes) 392 

Improved  Hawk -- 

TOW - 

DrafOfl - - --- 


$362 

6 

0 

461 

520 

23,860 

14,350  .— - 


38 
20 

652 
23,813 
19,  300 


fiscal  veaf  1975     TOA       Fiscal  year  197-:    TOA 


Procure- 
ment 


Quantilr 


Procure- 

meiil  Quantity 


Weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  (in- 
cludes)   

M60A  1  tank - 

Armored  personnel  carrier,  M113A1 

Ammunition .... 

Other.  _ - 

Total 


J430 


808 
645 


blO 
151 


J939 


752 
1.003 


t'ia 
1,320 


2.517 


3,567 


Most  of  the  Amy's  major  modernization 
needs  are  wrapped  up  in  the  so-called  "Big  5" 
which  are  moving  along  through  the  Re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
process.  The  validity  of  the  Army's  require- 
ments for  these  systems  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  and  for  the  most  part  accepted 
by  the  Congress.  What  is  needed  now  is  to 
continue  to  support  them  so  that  their  devel- 
opment may  continue  in  the  most  orderly, 
cost-effective  manner.  The  earlier  they  enter 
the  Army's  inventory,  the  sooner  our  com- 
bat  effectiveness   will    be   improved. 

RtSEARCH,  DEVELOPWENT.  TEST.  AND  EVALUATION,  ARMY 
BIG  5  PROGRAKIS 

[In  millions  of  dollars| 


Fiscal  year— 


1973  1974  1975   1976 


65 


103 

53 

92 

54 

65 

52 

12 

10 

16 

194 

105 

130 

Army  attack  helicopter..       ...  20         49      61 
Utility    tactical    transport    aitcratt 

system 50 

XM  1  tank 22 

Mechanized  infantry  combat  vechcle.        8 

SAM  D - 171 

Total 271      412      294       355 


Secretary  Callaway  ranks  the  product  Im- 
provement of  the  M-60  tank  series  right  be- 
hind the  "Big  5"  in  priority.  He  points  out 
that  by  this  summer,  we  will  have  completed 
the  program  to  give  these  tanks  added  re- 
liability. mobUity,  firepower  and  flexibility. 
During  FY-76.  we  hope  to  add  a  better  night- 
fighting  capability. 

It  Ls  imperative,  too,  that  the  continuing 
needs  for  military  construction  be  addressed. 
In  an  era  when  manpower  costs  are  high  and 
great  effort  is  expended  to  attract  top-notch 
people  to  the  military  services,  we  cannot 
afford  to  make  their  living  and  working  con- 
ditions so  unattractive  as  to  discourage  their 
continued  service.  Many  amenities  associated 
with  military  life  are  being  eroded.  It  would 
be  shortsighted  indeed  in  the  present  eco- 
nomic climate  of  our  country  if  we  v/ete  not 
to  proceed  with  these  needed  construction 
projects  which  will  have  the  further  impact 
of  invigorating  a  weak  spot  in  our  civflian 
economy. 

RESERVE   COMPONENTS 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  increasing 
roponslbilities  of  our  Reserve  Component 
force  and  our  greater  reliance  upon  them. 
Ihe  rY-76  budget  request  for  the  Reserve 
Component  forces  Is  $5.6  billion.  The  follow- 
uij;  table  outlines  the  Army's  portion. 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  ARMY  HIGHLIGHTS 


(Spaces) 


Fiscal  year 
1975 


Fiscal  year 
1976 


Barracks  modernization.. 

Barracks  construction 

BOQ  construction 


22,298 

10, 654 

0 


9,062 

17,  733 

126 


Bachelor  Housing — $301  million. 

New  Division  Stations — $147  million. 

Medical  Facilities — $105  million. 

One  Station  Trailing— $89  million. 

PoUtitlon" Abatement — $85  million. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Security— $37  million. 

Energy  Conservation — $33  million. 

Real  Estate — $14  million. 

We  are  reaching  the  outer  limits  of  the 
responsibilities  we  can  ask  our  citizen  soldiers 
to  assume  In  our  total  defense  programs.  One 
would  have  to  assume  that  the  citizen- 
military  man  can  only  afford  to  give  so  much 
time  to  his  military  duties  and  still  earn  a 
living.  Current  programs  approach  those 
limits.  This  makes  It  all  the  more  imper- 
ative that  the  Budget  programs  to  facilitate 
their  contribution  be  supported  strongly. 


RESERVE  COMPONENT  APPROPRIATIONS 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Fiscal  year— 


1975  1976 


Appropriation: 

ArmyReserve    J815  J847 

Personnel 487  465 

Operations  and  maintenance...  284  332 

Construction 44  50 

Notional  Guard. 

Personnel -- 

Operations  and  maintenance 
Construction. 

Total. 

Highlights  (in  thousands): 

Paid  drill  end  strength: 

National  Guard ..     .,  "00  400 

Army  Reserve...       ..  212  212 

Technician  end  strength: 

National  Guard 28.831  29  =24 

Army  Reserve 8.438  9.698 


1,338 

1,438 

671 

608 

59 

697 

678 

63 

.       2,153 

^  2,285 

STRATEGIC  MOBILITT 

In    our    analysis    of    the    py-75    Defense 
Budget   last  April,  we  commented   in   some 


detail  about  the  serious  inadequacies  of  uur 
strategic    mobility.    There    is    no    discernible 
improvement  in  tiie  situation  since  that  time. 
Secretary  of  Defense   Schlesinger  made   this 
point  abundantly  clear  in  his  rece  it  .Annual 
Report:   "Unless "we  are  willing  if    make  llie 
necessary  investment  in  strategic  lift,  we  run 
the  risk  "of  several  unpalatable  consequence.-^. 
Either   we   will   have    to   deploy   more   forces 
forward  with  resulting  decreases  in  strategic 
flexibility   and    increases    in   both    budgetary 
and  balance  of  payment  costs,  or  we  will  ha",  e 
to  accept   the   risk   that   an   opponent,   by   a 
rapid    buildup,    would    overwhelm    U.S.    and 
allied  deployed   forces   before   reinforcement 
could   arrive."  He   went  on   to  set   the  rcKk- 
bottom  minimum  requirements.  ".   .   .  if  we 
have  the  capability  to  move  (on  the  average  i 
about    10,000    tons   a   day    in    a    wide-bodied 
aircraft  over  a  distance  of  about  4.000  nauti- 
cal miles  (Without  any  dependence  on  inter- 
mediate bases),  we  should  be  able  to  meet 
most  of  the  demands  on  our  strategic  airlift 
in  other  words,  if  we  are  able  to  lift  a  division 
with  all  its  equipment  ench  week  from  the 
CONUS  to  bases  in  Europe,  we  should  have 
in  hand  the  capability  to  deal  witli  most  of 
the  other  contingencies  which  could  arise." 
Our    best   guess   is    that    we   could    not    now 
move   a   division   to   Europe   with    all    of    lis 
equipment  in  less  than  19  days.  Nor  does  the 
modest    program    being    proposed    by    DOD 
really  face   up   to  the  problem.   We   need   to 
do   more   than   Just   stretch   the   capacity   of 
C-14rs.  modifying  som.e  of  the  wide-bcdiecl 
equipment  of  the  civilian  airliners  and  add 
some  tankers.  What  we  really  need  is  a  few- 
more  squadrons  of  an  aircraft  with  tlie  capa- 
bility of  the  C-5. 

To  make  matters  wor.se,  there  is  no  plan — 
or  probably  much  capability — to  expand  our 
sealift.  What  early  support  we  will  be  able 
to  muster  for  any  conflicts  we  may  encounter 
will  have  to  be  by  air  or  through  our  forward 
deployments  and  prepositioned  equipment 
until  we  can  round  up  merchant  shipping 
and  press  it  into  service.  This  is  a  sorry 
state  of  aftairs  for  a  great  nation  in  today'.s 
world. 

CONCLUSION 

Before  concluding  this  brief  nummary  of 
the  budget,  there  Is  an  Important  point  that 
is  little  mentioned  but  that  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  every  taxpayer.  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  by  any  measurement  the  best- 
managed  department  in  our  government 
Even  the  most  severe  critics  of  defense  spend- 
ing have  made  this  point.  It  may  have  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  Department  operates 
m  a  much  clearer  fishbowi  and  uiTjer  much 
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closer  scrutiny  than  any  other  agency  of 
the  government — most  especially  incliidlng 
Congress.  But  whatever  the  reasons,  the 
taxpayer  can  be  assured  that  on  a  compara- 
tive basis  he's  getting  better  management  of 
his  tax  dollar  in  DOD  than  any  place  in  the 
government.  Moreover,  efforts  to  tighten  up 
and  manage  better  are  a  continuous  part  of 
the  operation  We  think  the  i.ixpayer  ought 
to  know  this. 

Those  who  favor  cutting  the  defense  budg- 
et willy-nilly  without  reference  to  the  facts 
or  our  needs  and  commitments,  would  be 
well-advised  to  heed  some  words  spoken 
earlier  this  year  by  the  E>efense  Secretary: 
■  When  you  refer  to  what  DOD  wants.  I 
think  I  should  underscore  or.e  point  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  not  something 
aside  from  the  American  people  or  the 
American  society  The  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  represent.s  the  shield  of  the  American 
society  for  whatever  commitments  the  society 
decides  to  embark  upon  It  is  not  an  Interew' 
apart  from  other  interests  Therefore,  when 
we  consider  reductions  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  we  should  keep  clearly  in  mind 
that  we  are  doing  something  to  ourselves,  to 
our  defense  posture,  to  our  foreign  policy. 
and  we  are  not  simply  forcing  DOD.  a-s  it 
were,  to  tighten  its  belt  " 

The  Defense  budget  in  total  rests  on  sev- 
eral salient  facts.  Foremost  among  these 
is  reflected  In  Secretary  Schlesinger's  happy 
phrase  "we  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
paradise  of  isolation  and  non-involvement 
which  characterized  the  America  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century."  Obvi- 
ously, we  cannot  return.  He  went  on  to  sum- 
marize several  other  points.  The  United 
States  continues  to  have  large  and  growing 
interests  in  an  interdependent  world  even 
as  It  faces  a  number  of  problems  at  home. 
The  areas  of  greatest  interest  to  the  United 
States  are  beset  by  a  number  of  internal  and 
external  difficulties.  Despite  detente,  the 
sources  of  potential  differences  and  conflict 
among  the  powers  remain  numerous.  Lastly, 
large  and  diversified  military  capabilities  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  powers  with  whom  our 
relationships  have  to  some  degree  improved, 
but  powers  who  have  not  traditionally 
wished  us  well  or  looked  with  cordiality  upon 
our  interests  In  our  view,  this  is  the  most 
conservative  estimate  of  the  current  dan- 
gers we  face  that  one  in  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility could  make  But  there  can  be 
no  gain-saying  that  the  opportunities  for 
calamity  are  abundant 

We  support  strongly  the  view  that  our 
defense  must  be  based  on  external  realities 
and  not  wishful  thinking  There  i.s  no  point 
to  an  inadeqviate  defense  budget  and — Free- 
dom does  have  a  substantial  price.  It  is  a 
price  we  can  well  afford  to  pay. 


OIL  OR  ISRAEL? 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  'Oil  or 
Israel"  by  Louis  Harris  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  of  April  6.  1975,  is  of 
great  significance.  It  deserves  serious 
consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oil  or  Israel? 
(By  Louis  Hiirrls) 

There  is  a  deep  and  disturbing  counter- 
point to  Henry  Kissingers  rlylng  diplomacy 
(now  groimdedi  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
the  feeling  here  at  home— and  particularly 
among  the  Eastern  Establishment — that  the 
traditional  American  support  for  Israel  is 
crumbling  and  that  anti-Semitism  may  be 
on  the  rise.  Put  somewhat  differently,  in  the 
prospective  trade-off  between  the  need  to 
get  along  with  the  oil-rich  Arabs  and  sym- 


pathy   for    the    Jewish    state,    the   Jews    are 
going  to  be  the  losers. 

The  sentiment  is  expres.sed  in  many  other 
ways.  A  prominent  Eastern  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, who  is  Jewish,  remarked:  "Most  Amer- 
icans are  practical  and  pragmatic.  They  are 
not  that  principled.  And  when  they  be- 
come convinced  that  we  must  get  oil  from  the 
Arabs,  they  U  say.  The  Jews  be  damned.'  " 
A  leading  doctor,  also  Jewish,  had  a  more 
apocaK-ptic  vision:  Tm  not  even  religious, 
nor  have  I  been  that  enamored  of  Israel.  But 
now  I  think  that  if  Israel  goes  down  the 
drain,  it  will  be  followed  by  pogroms  against 
the  Jews  in  every  Western  country.  incUtd- 
iiig  this  one." 

This  apprehension,  this  deep  distrust  of 
the  world  about  them  is  characteristic  of 
the  way  many  Jews  see  the  present  situa- 
tion. And  it  must  be  said  that  they  can  find 
reasons  for  their  fears  During  a  recent  con- 
versation, a  top  executive  of  an  oil  com- 
pany in  New  York  City  summed  up  his  view 
of  the  current  scene:  "The  balance  of  power 
in  the  world  has  passed  into  new  hands 
Israel  is  going  to  be  lucky  to  survive.  Tlie 
old  voting  poiver  of  Jews  m  America  is  go- 
ing to  give  way  to  a  new  realization  that 
Arab  oil  power  is  a  price  America  must  both 
reckon  with  and  ultimately  compromise 
with,  even  if  Israel  has  to  go." 

A  highly  publicized  variant  of  this  view 
was  offered  by  Gen.  George  Brown,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  during  an 
informal  talk  at  the  Duke  University  Law 
School  He  said  that  if  Americans  suffered 
enough  because  of  the  energy  shortage  "they 
might  get  tough  minded  enough  to  stop  the 
Jewish  influence  in  this  country  and  break 
that  lobby."  And  then,  rather  mindlessly, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  the  "Jews  own  the 
banks  and  the  newspapers  In  this  country 
Just  look  where  the  Jewish  money  is."  Gen- 
eral Brown  was  scolded  by  President  Ford; 
he  apologized,  and  the  matter  was  dropped 
When  Jewish  organizations  threatened  to  de- 
mand his  removal,  they  were  persuaded  to 
hold  back  on  the  grounds  that  forcing  the 
general  out  would  be  taken  as  proof  of  the 
power  of  "Jewish  influence"  at  the  highest 
levels. 

Others  have  pointed  out  the  obvious  mis- 
conceptions behind  General  Browns  re- 
marks. There  also  seemed  to  be  a  series  of 
linked  underlying  assumptions:  Israel's 
reputation  In  the  United  States  was  built 
on  Its  military  success.  Tlie  life-line  for 
Israel  was  American  military  assistance  The 
more  the  Soviet  Union  potired  arms  into 
Egypt  and  Syria,  the  bigger  the  United  States 
build-up  in  Israel.  As  former  Senator  Wil- 
liam Fulbright  remarked  several  times,  the 
pro-Israel  Jewish  influence  in  Washington 
was  so  great  that  it  could  command  as  many 
a.s  71  out  of  100  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Thus,  Jewish  voting  power, 
strategically  located  in  pivotal  states,  such 
as  New  York.  Calltornia.  Illinois.  Michigan 
and  Pennsylvania,  along  with  Jewish  money 
in  political  campaigns,  provided  the  political 
musc:e  to  guarantee  unlimited  American 
backing  for  Israel. 

But  now.  the  argument  goes,  things  are 
different.  The  myth  of  Israeli  military  in- 
vincibility has  been  shattered.  Israel  did  not 
win  the  Yom  Kippur  War  in  1973.  With  its 
traditional  air-power  supremacy  blunted  by 
Russian  missiles  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Syrian  Armies  there  was  a  stand- 
off. At  the  same  time  the  .■\rab  stereotype 
has  changed  No  longer  could  they  be  seen  as 
backward  sheiks  garbed  In  white  sheets  and 
living  in  desert  tents  They  control  a  large 
part  of  the  worlds  most  precious  raw  ma- 
terial—oil  And  the  American  people  have 
to  come  to  terms  with  this  new  power  or 
find  themselves  In  the  deepest  trouble  for 
lack  of  energy.  Finally,  the  relentless  Jewish 
effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  power  cen- 
ters in  Washington  is  beginning  to  backfire. 
Indeed,   the  failure  of  Kissinger's  mi.sslon 


was  underscored  by  President  Ford's  state- 
ment, made  less  than  24  hours  after  Kis- 
singer's return,  that  If  Israel  "had  been  a 
bit  more  flexible  ...  It  would  have  been  the 
best  insurance  for  peace."  The  Administra- 
tion stres-sed  that  the  time  had  come  to  re- 
assess American  policy,  though  Kissinger  was 
quick  to  point  out  that  "punishment  of  a 
friend  cannot  be  the  purpose";  nor  would 
he  publicly  affix  blame  on  the  Israelis  or  the 
Arabs  for  the  collapse  of  the  talks.  Neverthe- 
less, a  sensible  Inference  was  that  Ford,  who 
needs  a  conspicuous  success  In  the  interna- 
tional field  for  his  own  political  well-being 
did  blame  the  Israelis  and  was  angry  at  them 
It  IS  also  possible  that  he  ml.sjudged  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Taken  together,  the  cumulative  effect  ol 
the  events  of  the  last  year  and  a  half  seem 
to  have  produced  three  main  conceptions 
m  many  American  minds:  (1)  Jewish  power 
could  well  be  eroding  in  the  United  States 
accordingly  weakening  the  lifeline  to  Israel' 
12)  traditional  Israeli  Intransigence  would 
no  longer  be  tolerated;  (3)  with  the  decline 
of  sympathy  for  Israel  and  the  growth  of 
Arab  power,  a  spate  of  anti-Semitism  could 
well   break   out    in   the   Western   world. 

The  trouble  with  almost  all  of  this  is  that 
It  simply  doesn't  square  with  prevailing  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States.  And  the 
single  group  which  most  underestimates  the 
pro-l.sraeI  .sentiment  in  this  country  and 
most  overestimates  the  possibility  of  the  an- 
ti-Semitism is  none  other  than  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  community.  Instead  of  slipping 
away,  support  for  Israel  is  now  at  a  record 
peak.  A  recent  Harris  survey  indicates  that 
52  per  cent  of  the  public  now  sympathizes 
with  Israel,  up  sharply  from  the  39  per  cent 
who  felt  that  way  in  1973.  right  after  the  Yom 
Kippur  War.  By  contrast.  7  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  Arab  side  in  the  Middle  Eastern  conflict. 
A  national  leadership  group  drawn  from 
government  and  politics,  business,  labor 
communications,  education,  religion,  and 
voluntary  organizations  was  56  per  cent  in 
sympathy  with  Israel,  while  only  5  aercent 
supported  the  Arab  cause. 

Later  this  year.  Congress  must  decide 
whether  to  give  Israel  $1.8-bllllon  in  military 
aid.  a  much  higher  sum  than  that  country 
has  ever  asked  for  before.  American  public 
opinion  has  not  always  favored  sending  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Israel.  Back  In  1967,  when 
Israel  was  rolling  up  its  smashing  victory  of 
the  Six  Day  War,  a  39  per  cent  to  35  per  cent 
plurality  of  the  public  opposed  sending  mili- 
tary aid.  During  the  1973  war,  opinion  shifted 
and  .1  relatively  narrow  46  to  34  per  cent 
plurality  supported  aid. 

But  now,  even  as  the  myth  of  Israel's  in- 
vincibility has  lost  its  hold  on  the  public, 
support  for  sending  weapons  to  Israel  has 
grown  enormously.  A  rather  lopsided  66  to  24 
per  cent  majority  favors  sending  Israel  what 
It  needs  in  the  way  of  mUitary  hardware. 
(Some  have  suggested  that  the  very  size  of 
this  margin  might  tempt  the  Israelis  to  by- 
pa.ss  the  Administration  and  take  their  case, 
no  doubt  Uladvisedly.  to  the  public  and  the 
Congress  directly.)  This  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable In  view  of  the  decisive  65  to  22 
per  cent  majority  who  oppose  this  country's 
giving  military  aid  in  general  and  the  74 
to  17  per  cent  who  oppose  sending  any  more 
military  assistance  to  Vietnam. 

These  findings  about  the  attitudes  of 
.Americans  towards  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
and  toward  Jews  in  the  United  States  came 
from  a  survey  that  was  finished  by  the  sec- 
ond week  of  January.  Two  major  groups 
were  interviewed:  First  the  public.  In  the 
form  of  a  representative  national  cross  sec- 
tion of  3,377  adults.  Including  a  number  of 
Jews;  and,  second,  the  leadership  community, 
a  total  of  491  persons  who  are  opinion  leaders 
in  such  areas  as  business,  government,  reli- 
gion, education,  labor  and  communications. 
The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
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the  survey  Is  that  when  Israel  is  seen  as  a 
tough,  cocky  Sparta,  the  top  military  power 
III  the  Middle  East,  most  Americans  leel 
little  sense  of  urgency  to  send  aid.  But  when 
I.sraffl  appears  to  be  the  underdog,  alone 
;i;>.d  surrounded  by  hostile  Arabs,  then  ft 
bitter  than  3  to  1  majority  wants  to  send 
iiiiliiary  aid.  (In  pa-sslng.  I  should  point 
out  that  only  34  per  cent  of  the  public  Is 
co:i';dent  that  Israel  would  win  another 
w.'.r.)  Tlius,  Israeli  leaders  who  think  the 
world  always  wants  to  ride  -with  a  winner 
mv  be  sorely  underestimating  the  compas- 
sion of  the  American  people  for  the  under- 
cio_'.  Of  course,  there  are  other  reasons  for 
tl'is  overwhelming  support  for  military  aid 
f.ir  Israel  (which  rises  to  an  even  higher 
75  to  13  per  cent  majority  among  the  lead- 
er.^). One  is  a  persistent  worry  about  the 
Russians  and  their  arms.  As  a  mechanic  In 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  put  It:  "I  hear  the  Rus- 
sians have  sent  the  Arabs  all  their  latest 
planes  and  missiles.  So  we  better  do  the 
.s  une  or  Israel  will  be  wiped  out,  and  Russia 
will  take  over  the  whole  area." 

It  must  be  said  that  only  one  out  of  four 
Americans  would  approve  sending  American 
troops  to  the  Middle  East  even  "If  Israel  were 
being  defeated  by  the  Arabs."  and  there  are 
some  who  will  find  this  a  very  distressing 
figure.  But  this  Ls  a  very  remote  scenario 
and  the  Israelis  have  always  Insisted  that 
they  would  never  a-sk  for  troops.  The  reluct- 
ance to  send  troops  should  not  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  an  erosion  of  American  support 
for  more  military  aid  for  Israel.  To  the  con- 
trary, there  Is  every  sign  that  such  backing 
Is  at  a  peak. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  about  it. 
neither  the  public  nor  the  leadership  group 
seems  particularly  disturbed  about  Israel's 
so-called  Intransigence  In  the  Middle  East 
peace  negotiations.  A  solid  majority  of  the 
public  and  77  percent  of  the  leaders  feel 
that  the  current  Government  of  Israel  Is 
"reasonable  In  wanting  to  work  for  a  peace 
settlement."  It  shbuld  be  added  that  the 
Egypt  regime  Is  also  felt  to  be  "reasonable" 
by  a  2  to  1  majority  among  the  public  and 
a  4  to  1  margin  among  the  leadership  group. 
In  fact,  there  is  little  demand  from  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  that  Israel  be  persuaded 
to  give  back  the  territories  It  has  occupied 
since  the  1967  war.  The  heavily  prevaUlng 
view  at  all  levels  Is  that  "Israel  has  helped 
develop  occupied  Arab  territories  and  will 
work  out  a  fair  way  for  the  Arabs  to  rule 
themselves  in  their  own  territory."  A  55 
per  cent  majority  of  the  public  Is  opposed 
to  America's  pressuring  Israel  to  hand  back 
the  occupied  areas,  and  a  wide  65  to  14 
per  cent  majority  Is  against  Israel's  "giving 
up  occupied  Palestinian  Arab  territory  and 
letting  Pi.O.  leader  Yaslr  Arafat  rule  It." 

Indeed,  neither  Arafat  nor  the  Pi.O.  Is 
held  In  high  regard  by  the  public.  Arafafs 
appearance  before  the  United  Nations  met 
with  a  negative  response  of  58  to  30  per  cent. 
Compared  to  last  summer,  the  majorities 
that  see  him  as  "an  extremist  who  conducts 
terrorist  activities"  and  "responsible  for  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  children"  have  grown 
m  number.  Yet  Arafat  Is  gaining  ground  as 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  Palestinians  (up 
from  19  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  In  6  months) , 
and  there  is  no  strong  feeling  among  either 
the  public  or  the  leaders  that  he  should  be 
barred  from  the  Geneva  peace  talks  If  they 
ever  take  place. 

The  reasons  people  think  Arafat  ought  to 
have  a  seat  at  Geneva  are  interesting  and 
reflect  an  underlying  cynicism  about  world 
politics.  It  Is  a  cynicism  so  widespread  that 
it  Is  becoming  hard  to  find  majorities  of 
Americans  who  are  ready  to  condemn  ag- 
gressors. The  head  of  the  P.L.O.  is  seen  as 
being  only  a  cut  below  many  of  the  other 
figures  who  might  be  seated  In  Geneva.  More- 
over, Americans  have  become  used  to  seeing 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  holding  cordial 
negotiating  sessions  with  all  kinds  of  previ- 
ously   hostile    leaders:    Brezhiie\.    Mao,    the 


North  Vietnamese  and  every  shade  of  Arab 
potentate.  Why  shouldn't  Arafat  sit  In  at 
Geneva,  the  reasoning  goes,  even  if  the 
P.L.O. 's  acts  of  terrorism  are  despicable? 

In  the  complex  web  of  concerns  that  make 
up  the  Middle  East  problem,  there  is  one 
that  dominates  all  others  In  the  mind  of  the 
American  public.  It  can  be  summed  up  In  a 
statement  from  our  recent  survey:  "Arabs 
are  getting  rich  on  our  dollars,  and  as  a  resvilt 
we  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  suffering 
bad  inflation  and  economic  hardship,  which 
is  wrong." 

Since  last  fall,  a  massive  backlash  against 
foreign  oil-producing  countries  has  formed 
m  the  United  States  and  it  now  colors  nearly 
all  other  American  views.  When  asked  to 
name  the  leading  case  of  inflation,  76  per 
cent  of  the  public  singled  out  foreign  oil- 
producing  countries.  When  asked  to  account 
for  the  recession,  63  per  cent  pinpointed 
"Arab  oil  producers."  Fully  three  out  of 
four  Americans  blame  last  year's  oil  shortage 
on  the  Arab  embargo,  while  two  out  of  three 
blame  the  Arabs  for  the  rise  In  the  price 
of  oil.  With  a  kind  of  indiscriminate  Inten- 
sity, the  American  people  attribute  their 
energy  troubles,  as  well  as  their  general  eco- 
nomic woes,  to  oil — and  to  most,  oil  means 
"the  Arabs." 

But  even  as  they  appreciate  the  spectacular 
Increase  In  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Arab 
world,  the  American  people  remain  firm  in 
their  support  of  Israel  and  determined  to 
maintain  this  position.  A  68  to  20  per  cent 
majority  rejected  the  notion  that  "we  need 
Arab  oil  for  our  gasoline  shortage  here  at 
home,  so  we  had  better  find  ways  to  get 
along  with  the  Arabs,  even  if  that  means 
supporting  Israel  less."  The  percentage  that 
rejected  this  argument  last  summer  was  only 
61  to  23. 

The  response  to  the  pivotal  question  In  the 
entire  survey  was  profoundly  illuminating. 
The  question  was  this:  "If  it  came  down  to  it 
and  the  only  way  we  could  get  Arab  oil  in 
enough  quantity  and  at  lower  prices  was  to 
stop  supporting  Israel  with  military  aid. 
would  you  favor  or  oppose  such  a  move  by 
this  country?"  A  64  to  18  per  cent  majority 
of  the  public,  which  contains  only  3  per  cent 
Jews,  came  down  decisively  against  aban- 
doning Israel  to  get  enough  oil.  An  even 
higher,  almost  unanimous  93  to  5  per  cent 
majority  of  the  leaders  expressed  the  same 
view.  Yet,  when  a  special  national  cross  sec- 
tion of  567  Jews  was  asked  how  non-Jews  in 
America  would  feel,  by  45  to  34  per  cent,  the 
Jews  were  quite  sure  that  they  would  opt 
for  oil,  not  Israel. 

It  is  clear  that  most  Americans  are  un- 
willing to  make  Israel  the  victim  of  what 
many  feel  Is  a  "game  of  Arab  oil  blackmail," 
as  one  United  States  Senator  put  it.  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  the  Arabs  have  badly  mis- 
calculated American  public  opinion  In  this 
country.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  pub- 
lic favors  the  use  of  force  to  take  over  the 
Arab  oil  fields.  A  58  to  25  per  cent  majority 
opposes  this.  But  that  is  beside  the  point. 
With  the  exception  of  Egypt's  President  Sa- 
dftt  and  Jordan's  King  Hussein,  Arab  lead- 
ers, including  the  murdered  King  Faisal  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  are  now  viewed  as  foes  of  the 
United  States  and  are  highly  unpopular. 
Sadat  Is  a  familiar  figure  to  55  per  cent  of 
the  public,  more  than  know  most  Democratic 
candidates  for  President,  and  69  per  cent 
have  a  favorable  view  of  him.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  bridges  the  Arab  world  has  to  the 
American  public. 

Though  opinion  In  this  country  has  deep 
reservations  about  the  Arab  world.  It  does 
not  accept  Israel  uncritically.  Americans  feel 
that  the  Israelis  have  taken  American  sup- 
port for  granted  too  easily.  A  majority  of  62 
per  cent  to  24  per  cent  and  only  a  slightly 
smaller  majority  of  56  to  36  per  cent  of  lead- 
ers believe  that  "Israel  is  friendly  to  the 
United  States  because  it  wants  our  military 
supplies."  Even  more  damaging  is  the  48  to 
33  per   cent  plurality  of   the  public   v.hich 


holds  that  "Israel  seems  to  feel  the  United 
States  will  back  them  up,  no  matter  what 
they  do."  Tlie  leaders  deny  this,  but  the 
difference  Is  only  marginal. 

If  Israel  projects  the  view  that  it  takes 
American  aid  for  granted,  there  Is  certain  to 
be  a  serious  erosion  of  votes  in  the  Con- 
gress during  the  military  aid  debate  in  the 
coming  months.  An  Israel  which  appears  to 
shun  all  peace  efforts  and  boasts  of  its  mil- 
itary power  could  well  be  told  to  find  its 
backing  elsewhere.  In  sharp  contrast,  an  Is- 
rael which  appeared  eminently  reasonable 
about  negotiations  can  easily  make  its  case 
for  continued  military  aid  At  the  momer.t. 
Israel  is  benefiting  as  much  from  anti-Arab 
sentiment  over  oil  as  from  its  pro-Israeli 
feeling  In  Its  own  right. 

The  exter.t  and  depth  of  stipport  for  Israel 
may  come  as  a  svirprise  to  many,  but  the 
most  surprised  group  of  all  will  be  American 
Jews,  who  now  seem  totally  possessed  of  a 
doomsday  vision  of  what  wnll  happen  to 
Israel  and  what  might  happen  to  Jews  in 
this  country.  A  prominent  Jewish  lawyer  In 
Chicago  put  it  this  way.  "Senator  Percy  is 
known  for  having  his  ear  to  the  ground. 
When  he  made  all  those  friendly  remarlts 
about  the  Arabs,  he  could  see  the  handwTit- 
Ing  on  the  wall.  Don't  kid  yourself,  the  fact 
that  Arabs  have  oil  power  Is  changing  every- 
thing. Combined  with  the  recession,  youll 
see  Jews  not  being  hired  and  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  to  see  middle  America  blame  the 
whole  economic  mess  on  the  Jews  before  It 
Is  all  over." 

Let  us  return  to  the  case  of  General  Brown. 
By  45  per  cent  to  42  per  cent,  most  Jews 
felt  that  non-Jews  thought  "It  was  proper 
and  right"  for  the  general  to  say  what  he 
did.  Yet,  when  non-Jews  were  asked  about 
the  general's  statements,  by  61  to  19  per 
cent,  a  solid  majority — and  an  even  higher 
78  to  15  per  cent  of  the  leadership— said 
Brown's  comments  were  "improper  and 
wrong." 

But  this  discrepancy  Is  only  the  beginning. 
Where  American  Jews  really  take  off  Into 
flights  of  fantasy  is  on  the  subject  of  anti- 
Semitism  Itself. 

It  can  be  argued  that  people  say  one  thing 
and  really  believe  another  when  It  comes 
to  such  delicate  matters  as  racial  and  reli- 
gious prejudice,  and  anyone  who  looks  closely 
at  public  opinion  must  take  this  Into  ac- 
count. In  the  case  of  Jews  and  non-Jews, 
the  Harris  survey  took  steps  to  deal  with  the 
problems.  An  attempt  was  made  to  match 
Jewish  interviewers  with  Jewish  respondents 
and  non-Jewlbh  interviewers  with  their 
counterparts  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
any  hesitation  among  non-Jews  to  express 
anti-Semitic  attitudes  or  among  Jews  to  ex- 
press their  perceptions  of  antl-Semltlc  atti- 
tudes. There  Is  evidence  that  the  exercise 
was  useful.  Compare  these  Jewish  estimates 
of  non-Jewish  attitudes  with  the  facts  of 
the  matter:  62  per  cent  of  all  Jews  hold  the 
view  that  non-Jews  think  "Jews  are  Irritat- 
ing because  they  are  too  aggressive"  Y'et.  no 
more  than  31  per  cent  of  the  non-Jewish 
public  believes  this.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  all 
Jews  think  non-Jews  feel  that  "when  it 
comes  to  choosing  between  people  and 
money,  Jews  will  choose  money.  "  Only  32 
per  cent  of  the  non-Jews  actually  feel  that 
way.  This  same  pattern  could  be  repeated  on 
a  whole  list  of  attitudes.  For  each,  Jews 
vastly  overestimate  the  hostile  feelings  of 
non-Jews. 

If  we  total  all  the  unfavorable  stereo- 
types, it  can  be  estimated  that  31  per  cent 
of  the  non-Jewish  public  In  the  United 
States  hold  attitudes  about  Jews  which  can 
be  described  as  anti-Semitic.  This  is  not  a 
small  number  and  it  certainly  confirms  the 
fact  that  anti-Semitism  is  very  much  alive. 
Indeed,  trend  measures  indicate  that  there 
has  been  a  marginal  rise  in  anti-Jewish  feel- 
ing from  28  per  cent  last  year.  However,  when 
Jews  were  a^ked  to  estimate  anti-Semitism, 
a  much  higher  56  per  cent  estimated  that 
non-Jews  held  prejudiced  views  about  them. 
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The  inescapable  conclu-.ion  15  that  Ameri- 
can Jews  have  somehow  lose  touch  with  the 
reality  of  where  anti-Semitism  really  Is  The 
dangers  in  this  major  miscalculation  by  the 
Jewish  community  are  many  It  could  mean 
that  American  Jews  may  be  consistently 
Ignoring  their  natural  allies  in  the  fight 
against  anti-Semitism.  It  could  also  mean 
that  they  are  serving  Israel  poorly  by  auto- 
matically assuming  hostility  to  Israel  when 
rather  powerful  support  actually  exist-s  Most 
importantly.  American  Jews  could  well  be 
giving  an  Impression  of  such  insecurity  that 
they  are  inviting  the  hostility  they  fear 

All  minorities  tend  to  think  things  are 
worse  for  them  than  they  are  It  is  part  of 
the  survival  mechanism  and  is  understand- 
able in  human  terms  Rut  in  todays  climate 
of  opinion.  American  Jews  have  vastly  over- 
estimated their  own  pruolems  as  well  as  the 
precarlousnesB  of  Israel's  position  What  we 
have  found  is  that  support  for  Israel  is  deep 
and  wide  among  non-Jews,  and  anti-Semi- 
tism is  holding  at  traditional  levels  This 
may  be  no  great  consolation  to  the  Ameri- 
can-Jewish minority,  but  it  is  hardly  a  pre- 
lude   to   holocaust 


April  7,  19 


r.i 


Kai-shek  and  to  their  son  and  other 
relatives  and  to  all  of  China  my  deepest 
sympathie.s. 


CHIANG  KAI-SHEK 

xMr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  saddened  many 
Americans  who  knew  him  and  followed 
his  contributions  to  history  as  he  was 
making  them. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  bulwark 
against  the  forces  of  communism  that 
are  terrorizing  Southeast  Asia  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Communists  likely  will  relate 
Chiang's  death  in  some  way  to  the  events 
by  which  they  are  gaining  territory  and 
power  by  force  of  arms  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  They  wall  claim  his  death  as 
another  victory  for  communism.  If  they 
do  this,  they  will  be  deceiving  themselves 
at  the  same  time  they  are  attempting  to 
deceive  people  of  all  other  persuasions. 

It  is  true  that  Chiang's  leadership  will 
be  missed,  but  his  inspiration  will  live 
on.  The  way  of  life  including  economic 
success  for  the  people  which  his  leader- 
ship succeeded  in  establishing  on  Taiwan 
stands  in  bright  contrast  to  the  dullness 
and  drabness  of  life  under  communism 
on  mainland  China.  This  contrast  will  go 
on  haunting  the  Communist  leaders  of 
mainland  China  for  a  long  time  because 
Chiang  left  the  Government  of  Taiwan 
in  good,  strong  hands  as  he  prepared  for 
his  departure  from  the  world  scene.  For 
the  leadership  which  Chiang  Ching-kuo 
has  provided  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide in  the  future  the  people  of  America 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Taiwan  can  be 
gi-ateful. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
everyone  to  the  following  epitaph  writ- 
ten by  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post  on  this  day,  Monday.  April  7,  as 
follows: 

He  leaves  behind  a  prosperous,  energetic 
Taiwan,  whose  economy  ceased  to  need 
American  suppwrt  years  ago.  The  island  has 
now  become  one  of  the  ten  best  customers 
for  U.S.  exports.  He  also  leaves  scattered 
through  Asia  hundreds  of  Western-trained 
ethnic  Chinese  professional  and  business 
people  who  would  not  be  so  placed  but  for 
his  Western  orientation.  They  are  playing  a 
part  ia  the  development  of  several  Aslaii 
countries. 

I  want  to  extend  to  Madame  Chiang 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  DOES  NOT 
VIOLATE  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  protest  this  body's  failure  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention.  Our  failure  to 
act  is  based  in  part  on  the  claim  that  this 
treaty  would  infringe  on  our  first  amend- 
ment right  to  free  speech:  that  article 
III'ci  of  the  Convention,  in  prohibiting 
■direct  and  public  incitement"  to  com- 
mit genocide  is  contrary  to  the  right 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment. 

There  is  no  basis  for  such  concern. 
Any  activity  which  a  court  of  competent 
jiu-isdiction  deems  sufficient  to  convict 
an  accused  person  of  a  violation  of  ar- 
ticle IIIici  of  the  Convention  would  fall 
outside  that  realm  of  activity  which  the 
courts  have  held  to  be  protected  by  the 
first  amendment.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  rrticle  IH'ci  is  drawii  so  as  to  fit 
precisely  with  the  acknowledged  judicial 
interpretations  of  the  first  amendment. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  carefully  deline- 
ated what  is  and  what  is  not  activity 
protected  by  the  first  amendment:  Chap- 
linsky  against  New  Hampshire:  Termini- 
ello  against  City  of  Chicago;  Feiner 
against  New  York;  Whitney  against  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Justice  Brandeis.  concurring 
in  the  latter  case  stated. 

Even  advocacy  of  violation  (of  the  law), 
however  reprehensible  morally,  is  not  justifi- 
cation for  denying  free  sjjeech  where  ad- 
vocacy falls  short  of  Incitement  and  there  is 
nothing  to  Indicate  the  advocacy  would  be 
immediately  acted  on. 

It  is  clear  that  the  comts  bear  in  mind 
the  specific  facts  in  each  case,  and  that 
restraint — or.  in  this  case,  genocide 
prosecution — bears  the  heaviest  burden 
in  the  court,  allowing  speech  its  de- 
clared freedom.  In  fact,  in  Brandenburg 
against  Ohio,  the  Court  iper  curiam  > 
held  that: 

.  .  .  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  do  not  permit  a  State 
to  forbid  or  prescribe  advocacy  of  the  use  of 
force  or  of  law  violation  except  where  such 
advocacy  is  directed  to  inciting  or  producing 
imminent  lawless  action  and  is  likely  to 
uicite  or  produce  such  action. 

Such  activity,  necessary  to  support  a 
conviction  for  inciting  to  genocide,  is 
obnously  not  a  constitutionally  pro- 
tected activity.  Clearly,  the  first  amend- 
ment guarantees  do  not  protect  the 
sort  of  activity  which  is  prohibited  by 
article  IH'c  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention 


YOUNGTOWN.  ARIZ. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President,  I 
am  sure  there  is  nobody  in  this  body  who 
needs  any  information  from  me  about 
sunny  Arizona.  I  meet  too  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  my  home  State  during  re- 
cesses and  vacations.  Arizor  a  seems  to  be 
the  place  they  go  to  absorb  the  warm  rays 
of  the  .sun  in  addition  to  enjoying  Ari- 
zona's scenic  beauty. 

The  prevalence  of  sunshine  becomes 
more  important  ever5'  day  as  our  energy 


demands  increase  and  the  need  for  solar 
energy  becomes  a  genuine  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  reported  to 
the  Common  Council  of  the  Town  of 
Youngtown,  Ariz.,  that  Arizona  is  among 
the  States  under  consideration  as  the  site 
of  a  U.S.  Solar  Research  Center.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  choice.  In  Maricopa 
County,  for  example,  we  have  less  than  8 
inches  of  rainfall  per  year.  We  also  have 
low  humidity,  a  central  location,  and 
prominence  in  the  fields  of  industry, 
technology,  and  accessibility  to  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I 
should  like  to  endorse  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
mayor  and  common  council  of  Young- 
town  that  Youngtown  be  chosen  as  the 
site  for  a  Federal  solar  research  center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.   1029 
A  resolution  of  the  mayor  and  common  coun- 
cil of  the  town  of  Youngtown,  Arizona,  with 
relation    to   a   United    States   solar   center 
being  located  in  Maricopa  County 
Whereas,  it  has  been  reported  to  the  Com- 
mon   Council    of    the   Town   of    Youngtown. 
Arizona,   that  Arizona   Is  among   the  States 
being    considered    for    the    site   of   a   United 
States  Solar  Research  Center,  and 

Wherea.s.  our  County's  climate,  geog- 
raphy and  other  characteristics,  such  as  less 
that  8  inches  per  year  rainfall,  and  low  hu- 
midity, central  location,  prominence  in  the 
fields  of  industry,  technology  and  accessibil- 
itv  to  transportation,  now 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  by  the  Mayor  and 
Common  Council  of  the  Town  of  Youngtown. 
Maricopa  County,  Arizona  to  urge  the  loca- 
tion of  the  federal  solar  research  facility  to 
be  in  Maricopa  County,  Arizona,  and  to  urge 
you  to  use  all  Influence  possible  to  expedite 
this  project,  especially  in  view  of  the  coun- 
try's current  energy  crisis 


OUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert J.  Myers,  professor  of  actuarial  sci- 
ence at  Temple  University,  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  in  our  country 
on  the  subject  of  social  security.  Dr. 
Myers  was  for  many  years  the  actuary 
for  our  Social  Security  Administration. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  heed  the  words  of  Dr. 
Myers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  news  re- 
lease issued  by  Temple  University  which 
carries  a  statement  by  Dr.  Myers. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Economic  Disaster  Ahead? 

Philadelphia. — Unless  prompt  measures 
are  taken  to  counteract  growing  Imbalances 
within  the  Social  Security  system.  Americans 
under  the  age  of  20  today  face  economic  dis- 
aster when  they  retire,  a  Temple  University 
actuarial  scientist  predicts. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Myers,  professor  of  actuarial 
."science  at  Temple  and  formerly  the  chief  ac- 
tuary  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
from  1947  to  1970,  explained  that  the  prob- 
lem has  its  roots  In  the  current  trend  to- 
ward Zero  Population  Growth. 

'.Although    many    social    philosophers    to- 
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day  hall  Zero  Populr.tio..  Gr.  »  th  (ZPG)  as 
an  ansv.er  to  som;?  of  the  world's  more  pres- 
Lmg  problems,  the  concept  embodies  latent 
h.izards  which  could  cause  serious  economic 
imbalance  In  the  Scclal  Security  system 
within  40  vears,"  he  warned. 

•The  U:'dted  St:.tes  is  going  to  enter  into 
a  [jeculi.ir  demographic  patter. 1  over  the  next 
40  years,"  he  explained.  "The  first  indications 
of  it  are  now  becoming  evident  with  tne  con- 
tinuing Increase  In  the  number  of  the  aged. 
This  li.crca:,e  will  continue  ever  the  next  20 
ve.r?. 

•However,  the  ecoiiomic  balai^ce  will  be 
inai:Ualned  by  a  corrcspondiiig  increase  In 
the  number  cf  workers,  as  people  born  dur- 
ing the  hi:/h  birthr.^te  years  oi  the  1950s  and 
1960s  ent.-r  the  -aork  force  and  pay  tlie  bills 
for  tlie  benefits  going  to  the  aTcd. 

During  the  following  two  decades,  the 
1930s  and  ll^e  early  years  of  the  21st  century, 
those  born  during  the  low  birthrate  years  of 
the  depression  of  the  1930s  will  be  reaching 
age  65,  and  because  there  is  a  relatively  small 
number  of  them,  the  total  aged  population 
will  level  o.T.  After  that,  however,  the  balance 
will  shift. 

•The  problem  will  become  increasingly 
acute,  beginning  with  the  year  2010,"  Dr. 
Mvers  predicted. 

"Tliose  was  are  poinp;  to  be  affected  by  It 
are  here  now.  Everybody  under  the  age  of  20 
today  who  remains  able  to  work  will  still  be 
in  the  working  population  at  that  time.  There 
may  be  some  who  shrug  their  .shoulders  and 
say  it  doesn't  matter  what  happens  in  the 
year  2010,  but  time  passes  more  swiftly  than 
we  realize,  and  neglecting  to  take  suitable 
measures  to  cope  with  tlie  Impending  crisis 
now.  while  we  still  have  time  to  think  and 
plan,  is  both  dangerotis  and  irresponsible. 
Tlie  youth  of  today  will  have  to  foot  the 
bill  for  our  negligence." 

Tlie  problem  will  come  about  as  the  demo- 
graphic shift  tends  to  throw  the  economy  out 
of  balance,  he  said. 

"Given  our  present  birthrate,  which  over 
the  long  run  will  result  in  Zero  Population 
Growth,  there  will  be  fewer  workers  relative 
to  the  number  of  beneficiaries  by  the  year 
2010  than  had  previously  been  estimated. 
That  means  bigger  bills  and  fewer  working 
people  to  pay  them.  And  that  will  be  Just 
the  beginning. 

■Tlie  total  population  aged  65  and  over 
will  have  remained  on  a  plateau  ot  about  31 
million  during  the  period  from  1990  to  2005. 
After  that  It  will  inerea.se  to  about  48  mil- 
lion by  2025  ...  an  Increa^^e  of  about  55  per 
cent. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  pro- 
ductive population,  those  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  64  who  are  actively  employed  In 
the  labor  force,  will  have  Increased  by  only 
18  per  cent  from  1990  to  2025.  These  figures 
represent  the  Ingredients  of  an  economic 
disaster  insofar  as  Social  Security  costyare 
concerned,"  he  said.  "Now  is  the  time  to 
take  suitable  action  to  cushion  the  blow.  De- 
lay can  only  prove  costly." 

Boosting  Social  Security  benefits,  a  favor- 
ite ploy  of  politiclAns.  doesn't  help  matters, 
he  said. 

"Too  many  politlclaivs  like  -to  buy  today's 
popularity  at  the  price  of  tomorrow's  sta- 
bility." Dr.  Myers  commented.  "Awarding 
higher  Social  Secvtrity  benefits  always  seems 
a  sure-fire  vote-getter,  and  few  If  any  pol- 
iticians are  willing  to  pa.ss  up  a  chance  to 
improve  their  standing  with  their  aged  con- 
stltuten'.s. 

"But  higher  benefits  now  mean  a  greater 
drain  on  the  System's  financial  resources, 
which  are  already  depleted  from  a  long-range 
.standpoint. 

"Taking  into  consideration  the  coming 
demographic  Imbalance  and  the  problems  It 
will  certainly  raise.  It  seems  particularly  un- 
wise to  do  any  thing  to  add  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  crisis  we  can  now  see  developing. 


"In  my  opinion  we  must  begin  immediately 
to  take  corrective  action  while  there  is  still 
time.  " 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  MAVERICK 
AEROSOLS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
teaching  days  at  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming in  Laramie  some  17  years  ago,  I 
might  never  have  dreamed,  had  it  not 
been  for  my  f?^ith  in  the  American  way. 
that  United  States  and  Russian  space- 
men might  make  a  cooperative  rendez- 
vous in  space.  Nor  would  I  have  dreamed 
that  scientists  at  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming might  play  a  part  in  it  all. 

During  the  Easter  recess,  I  spent  some 
time  with  Dr.  William  Carlson,  president 
of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  and  E. 
Gerald  Meyer,  vice  president  for  re- 
search, and  a  trio  of  scientists  from  the 
university's  physics  and  astronomv  de- 
partment, which  was  labeled  the  "Min- 
nesota mafia"  by  an  article.  From  them 
I  learned  more  about  SAM — strato- 
spheric aerosol  measurement,  an  instru- 
ment designed  to  measure  aerosol  par- 
ticles in  the  stratosphere  and  developed 
by  Drs.  David  Hoffman,  James  Rosen, 
and  Theodore  Pepin  through  a  $2 -million 
research  contract  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
It  was  Dr.  Pepin  with  v.hom  I  was  able  to 
spend  the  most  time. 

While  there  has  been  much  criticism 
regarding  grants  for  all  Icinds  of  scientific 
studies,  this  project  is  one  which,  as  the 
article  "On  the  Trail  of  Maverick  Aero- 
sols" by  Howard  M.  Kaplan  of  Empire 
magazine  in  Denver  points  out,  puts  the 
Cowboy  Joe  school  on  tho  scientific  map. 
I  prefer  to  think  SAM  plays  a  major 
part  in  joining  Wyoming  with  the  Ameri- 
can space  program,  especially  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  upcoming  space  venture 
of  this  country  will  be  one  which 
stretches  not  only  above  the  clouds,  but 
moreover,  beyond  political  and  geograph- 
ical differences  as  witnessed  by  the 
planning  of  the  ApoUo-Soyuz  space  shots. 
Thus,  Wyoming  talents  and  efforts  at  the 
university,  which  was  chosen  for  the  re- 
search project  only  with  the  University 
of  California  and  the  University  of 
Michigan — out  of  hundreds  of  applica- 
tions— mark  an  historic  contribution  to 
mankind. 

I  leave  the  importance  of  the  specific 
project  to  be  told  by  the  article  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On    the    Trail    of    Maverick    Aerosols 

(By  Howard  M.  Kaplan) 
Three  young  University  of  Wyoming  at- 
mospheric physicists — affectionately  called 
the  "Minnesota  mafia"  by  their  associates — 
have  put  the  Cowboy  Joe  school  on  the 
scientific  map. 

David  Hofman,  37.  James  Rosen,  35,  and 
Theodore  (Ted)  Pepin,  also  35.  of  the 
university's  physics  and  astronomy  depart- 
ment have  cracked  the  starting  lineup  of 
scientific  experiments  aboard  the  Apollo- 
Soyuz  cooperative  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  space  shot 
scheduled  for  July.  And,  the  three  natives  of 
Minnesota  also  have  won  the  admiration  and 
support   of  their   colleagues   through   their 


dedication    to    quality    teaching    and    basic 
scientific  Investigation. 

"We're  certainly  proud  of  them."  says  Dr. 
E.  Gerald  (Gerry)  Meyer,  vice  president  for 
research  and  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  an  J 
sciences.  He  is.  in  effect,  "the  boss"  (jf  the 
trio  of  physicists. 

Dr.  Pepin,  a  native  of  .St.  Paul  and  the 
apparent  "enirepreneur  '  c!  the  trio,  creditM 
the  availability  and  proximity  of  two  Colo- 
rado sources  for  much  of  their  succe.ss.  One 
is  Bull  Brotheis  Researfli  Corp.  iii  Boulder 
Ri;d  the  other  is  Robert  Thacker.  regional 
repressntative  of  tiie  Oir.cc  of  Niival  Eese.T^h 
m  Denver. 

Thacker.  lis  the  contract  monitor  for  the 
Navy,  advi.^es  them  of  what  they  can  ai.d 
cannot  spend  their  gratit  and  research  mo.  ey 
for  under  terms  of  a  National  Aeronautii  s 
a:;d  Space  Administration  (NASA)  agree- 
ment. He  therefore  saves  them  a  lot  of  time 
as  well  as  dollars  by  preventing  misspei.t 
money. 

Tlie  Ball  Bros,  aerospace  experts,  who  have 
worked  on  several  orbiting  solar  observa- 
tories for  NASA,  have  provided  testing  facili- 
ties for  all  the  gear  and  furnished  expertise 
in  the  reliability,  quality  a.ssurance  and  en- 
gineering support.  Dr.  Pepin  says  the  u:.- 
stintiDL'  aid  of  the  Ball  aerospace  teams  has 
been  priceless. 

What  is  the  important  experiment  the  UW 
physicists  are  engaged  in  tliat  has  put  them 
u\  the  major  leagues?  (The  Universities  of 
Michigan  and  California  are  the  only  other 
colleges  in  the  Apollo-Soyuz  space  shot.)  It 
is  a  bUidy  of  tlie  number,  kind  and  distribu- 
tion in  the  atmosphere  of  aerosols.  These 
are  tiny  particles  circling  the  globe  like  a 
cloud  of  dust,  polluting  the  atmosphere  and 
portending  omuious  consequences  for  lile  en 
earth  if  they  are  not  understood. 

UW's  experiment  is  one  of  18  in  I'ne  Apol- 
lo-Soyuz Test  Program  (ASTP).  It  will  en- 
able the  Russian  cosmonauts  and  American 
a.stronauts  to  check  a  23-mUe-deep  chunk 
of  the  atmo.iphere  and  record  how  and  why 
the  tiny  particles  and  gases  behave  in  dii- 
ferent  levels  of  the  earth's  stratosphere. 

The  stratospheric  aerosols  reside  in  tie 
stratosphere,  the  area  from  7  to  30  miles 
above  the  earth,  •where  a  stable  series  cf  air 
layers  exist  due  to  temperature  inversioi's. 
These  aerosols  form  a  shield  that  alters  the 
amovint  of  energy  reaching  the  earth  from 
the  sun. 

With  Ills  partners  in  Antarctica,  conduct- 
ing aero.sol  studies  using  high-altitude  bal- 
loons. Dr.  Pepin  assumed  the  brunt  of  ex- 
plai!  ing  the  experiments — past  and  \et  to 
came. 

Aerosols  are  able  to  modvt'.ate  up  to  1  per 
cent  of  the  solar  flux — the  energy  radiated 
to  earth  by  the  sun.  That  could  make  a  dif- 
ference of  a  fractioti  of  a  degree  m  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  tlie  earth.  While  that  mav 
not  sound  like  much,  a  one-degree  change  ;n 
the  earth's  average  temperature  could  alter 
the  grov.ing  season  by  several  weeks.  What 
do  you  think  would  happen  to  our  economy 
if  the  corn  crop  in  the  en-  •  •  •  several 
weeks  earlier  than  historically  expected? 

■What  we  are  trying  to  do."  Dr.  Pepin 
says,  "is  determine  how  the  aero.--oI  particles 
get  where  they  are.  how  long  they  stay  there. 
how  they  get  out  of  the  stratosphere  ar.d 
where  they  go  when  they  leave."  They  al- 
ready have  discovered  some  interesting  thincs 
by  lofting  their  detection  instruments  from 
a  variety  of  places  around  the  world  In  bal- 
loon experiments  One  example  is  the  particle 
distribution.  For  the  past  fe'.v  years  they 
have  been  fairly  uniform  but  sho'.v  interest- 
ing variations. 

"In  the  spring  the  particles  have  .some 
mechanism,  or  at  least  the  ability,  to  get 
out  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  mldlatltudes — 
about  30  to  35  degrees— above  the  equator." 
says  Dr.  Pepin. 

The  que^^tion  arises  then;  Do  the  particle! 
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migrate  because  of  the  season?  The  tempera- 
ture? The  change  lu  the  attitude  of  the  earth 
to  the  sun? 

With  the  ASTP  test,  the  scientists  plan 
to  compare  the  behavior  of  aerosols  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres  at  the 
same  time — something  possible  with  a  satel- 
lite platform  but  not  with  balloon  launches. 
They  will  be  looking  for  an  interaction  be- 
tween the  clouds  of  aerosols  above  the  hemi- 
spheres and  what  causes  a  circulation  pat- 
tern. 

The  black  box  aboard  Apollo-Soyxiz  is  a 
one-channel  detector  called  SAM —  strato- 
spheric aerosol  measurement  '  Another  satel- 
lite was  scheduled  tor  launching  at  the  end 
of  March  in  an  Air  Force  space  shot  that 
has  been  delayed  since  February  1972.  It  is 
called  PAM — 'preliminary  aerosol  measure- 
ment"— and  It  will  carry  a  two-channel  sen- 
sor system.  The  two  channels  will  measure 
small  particles  in  the  blue  light  (cold)  region 
and  large  particles  in  the  infrared  (warm) 
end  of  the  spectrum  It  will  be  working  pri- 
marily in  the  high  northern  latitudes  and 
yield  measurements  not  as  tine  as  SAMs  It 
also  will  last  for  a  very  few  months  because 
of  the  satellites  planned  short  life. 

Both  SAM  and  PAM  are  being  built  at  tlie 
University  of  Wyoming. 

••PAMs  orbital  altltvide  will  be  about  400 
nautical  miles  so  its  resolution  will  be  quite 
coarse  (compared  to  SAM),"  says  Dr.  Pepin. 
(Manned  space  capsules  orbit  at  one-half 
that  altitude) .  However.  PAM  will  provide  30 
excellent  solar  observations — 15  sunrises  and 
15  sunsets  each  earth  day — because  of  Its 
polar  orbit.  SAM,  despite  its  single  detector, 
win  yield  "more  refined  data."  What  is  hoped 
for  in  ASTP  is  the  information  with  which 
to  produce  an  instrument  for  a  late- 1978 
space  shot  on  a  vehicle  named  Nimbus-G.  Dr. 
Pepin  believes  he  can  design  a  remote-sens- 
ing detector  that  will  deliver  accurate  data 
on  It.  It  would  lock  onto  a  small  area  of  the 
sun  for  a  high-resolution  set  of  data. 

The  Nimbus-G  experiment  is  a  $78  million 
space  shot,  but  only  $20  million  of  that  is 
for  experiments.  That  equates  to  $2.5  million 
per  experiment.  Dr.  Pepin  says,  but  with  10,- 
000  soundings  of  the  atmosphere  it  shakes 
out  to  $250  per  sounding.  "That's  a  lot 
cheaper  way  to  go  than  the  $8,000  per  sound- 
ing cost  with  balloons" 

This  concern  for  cost-per-experiment  may 
be  another  reason  for  choosing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  to  participate  in  ASTP. 
The  engineering,  building,  testing  and  com- 
pletion of  both  flight  and  backup  models 
(plus  the  balloon  research  data)  is  right  at 
$319,000.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  Wyo- 
ming's gear  was  the  last  equipment  con- 
tracted for  by  NASA  and  It  wa.s  the  first 
delivered' 

Where  do  most  of  the  stratosphere's  aero- 
sols come  from''  Nature  contributes  the  bulk 
of  them,  principally  through  volcanic  erup- 
tions around  the  earth  Once  a  particle  is  put 
into  the  stratosphere,  it  might  be  two  years 
before  it  settles  out  and  no  longer  is  a  factor 
in  altering  solar  energy  But  where  does  it 
go?  That  is  another  point  Dr  Pepin  hopes 
to  ascertain 

In  a  book  Just  published  iThe  Earth  in  the 
Looking  Glass  by  Lloyd  Darden,  a  University 
of  Colorado  graduate)  the  author  points  to 
aerosols  in  connection  with  the  worst  winter 
in  New  England's  history  in  1816.  Scientists 
attributed  that  fierce  winter  to  an  immense 
dust  cloud  which  accumulated  in  the  edge 
of  the  stratosphere  over  New  England  as  a 
result  of  several  volcanic  eruptions."  Specif- 
ically blamed  was  Mt  Tambora,  east  of  Java, 
which  had  exploded  in  1815  and  spewed  up 
an  estimated  100  cvibic  miles  of  dust  Appar- 
ently Ne'W  England  got  the  thickest  part  of 
the  cloud  that  eventually  reached  the  strato- 
sphere and  drifted  over  much  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  the  next  year. 


Results  of  other  volcanic  eruptions  have 
lasted  even  longer. 

Krakatau  was  credited  for  extremely  red 
sunsets  all  over  the  world  for  10  years  after 
It  erupted  in  1883,  according  to  Darden.  Kra- 
katau's  dust  cloud  also  is  believed  to  have 
caused  some  cooling  of  the  earths  weather 
for  up  to  one  year. 

Dr.  Pepin  .says  the  composition  of  the 
aerosol  cloud  still  tends  to  cause  reddish 
sunrises  and  sunsets.  Those  particles  that 
scatter  the  blue  light  are  responsible  for  our 
blue  sky  Those  that  scatter  more  of  the  in- 
frared light  give  us  those  warm  scarlets 
Experiments  by  the  Pepin-Hofmann-Rosen 
team,  in  conjunction  with  other  researchers, 
have  determined  that  there  is  a  very  high 
concentration  of  sulfuric  acid  in  the  aero- 
sols About  75  per  cent  are  HjSO,  and  25 
per  cent  are  water  vapor.  This  condition  has 
the  scientists  planning  for  detectors  that  can 
determine  how  the  acid  Is  created.  The  con- 
version process  for  the  ammonia  and  sulfur 
dioxide  gases  emitted  in  volcanic  eruptions 
IS  2' 111  a  puziile 

Another  important  future  experiment  will 
probe  what  happens  in  ttie  atmosphere  with 
a  very  small  change  of  ozone.  This  element, 
heavy  oxygen,  absorbs  the  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion of  the  sun  and  protects  the  earth.  If 
much  of  the  ozone  layer  were  destroyed,  it 
would  allow  lethal  ultraviolet  rays  to  pene- 
trate m  increasing  frequency  at  the  surface. 
One  danger  of  over-exposure  to  ultraviolet 
rays  Ls  .skin  cancer,  so  a  prime  study  would 
involve  finding  what,  combination  of  circum- 
stances might  destroy  ozone. 

As  you  may  have  surmised  by  now,  the 
Wyoming  group  has  done  extensive  work  in 
studying  the  aerosols,  especially  with  bal- 
loon-launched experiments.  Dr.  Pepin  says 
tne  three  have  participated  in  "about  200 
balloon  tests  "  so  far.  They  have  sent  their 
instruments  aloft  from  a  variety  of  points — 
an  iceberg  station  called  T-3  In  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  Duluth,  Minn  ;  Laramie;  Palestine, 
Tex  ;  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  northern 
Australia. 

Before  those,  when  the  trio  first  met  on 
the  Minneapolis  campus  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  as  they  were  doing  graduate 
work.  Rosen  had  built  his  first  "Dustsonde." 
It  is  a  detector  for  counting  aerosols.  That 
first  one  weighed  120  pounds.  'Vou  appreciate 
their  progress  when  you  see  present  models 
that  weigh  30  pounds  and  see  plans  for  the 
next  ones  which  will  weigh  12. 

Since  the  modulation  of  the  suns  light  Is 
of  global  interest,  many  nations  are  respond- 
ing to  the  concern  of  the  international  sci- 
entific community  to  study  the  atmospheric 
aerosols.  Relatively  few  groups,  however,  have 
been  actively  Involved  for  more  than  10 
years  Among  them  are  teams  from  Japan, 
Australia  and  the  Soviet  Union.  All  three 
groups  have  worked  with  the  Wyoming  re- 
searchers. The  UW  trio,  in  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  the  University  of  MeH>ouine,  has 
launched  balloons  over  northern  and  south- 
ern Australia  to  give  important  coverage  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Dr.  Pepin  and  his  colleagues  now  are  ex- 
citedly looking  forward  to  experiments  plan- 
ned at  Laramie  and  in  Leningrad  where  they 
will  make  tests  side-by-slde  with  Russian 
scientists.  Dates  have  not  yet  been  firmed. 

Tlie  Russians  use  a  technique  that  is 
somewliat  different  than  ours  and  we  have 
never  really  had  a  chance  to  compare  them," 
says  Dr.  Pepin.  The  Japanese,  from  Nagoya 
University,  have  already  conducted  coopera- 
tive research  with  the  UW  team  (from  a  bal- 
loon facility  in  northern  Japan)  and  last 
summer  came  to  Laramie  for  experiments. 

As  IS  the  case  with  the  Russians,  tlie  Jap- 
anese equipment  can  look  at  some  param- 
eters that  our  instruments  do  not.  and  vice 
versa  That  being  the  situation,  the  coining 
experiments  witli   the  different   -.et.s  of  gear 


spurs  our  anticipation  more  than  ever,"  savs 
Dr.  Pepin. 

Despite  their  global  experimentation.  Dr 
Pepin  says  he  and  his  colleagues  have  real- 
ized for  quite  awhile  that  their  data  has  been 
a  little  short.  In  their  average  of  50  balloon 
flights  a  year  they  have  taken  too  few  sam- 
ples of  atmosphere. 

"Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  determine 
what  the  weather  Is— or  will  be — realizes  that 
50  samples  in  a  year  really  do  not  tell  you 
much.'  Pepin  points  out.  "That's  why  v.e 
have  been  working  so  hard  to  develop  tech- 
niques to  remote  sense'  the  particles  in  the 
atmosphere,  gathering  our  data  without  ac- 
tually taking  physical  samples."  This  is  what 
has  produced  the  ability  to  use  satellites  as 
aerosol  study  platforms. 

Dr.  Pepin  actually  is  the  developer  of  the 
remote  sensing  technique  the  UW  scientists 
are  using   He  describes  it  as  "a  simple  one." 

The  black  box,  as  it  is  called,  measures  the 
number  of  aerosol  particles  roughly  the  same 
way  a  photographic  light  meter  works.  You 
may  have  noticed  when  rays  of  sunlight 
come  through  your  windows  at  home  you  see 
the  light  scattering  off  dust  particles  in  the 
air.  The  remote  sensors  look  at  the  at- 
mosphere the  same  way — toward  the  sun  and 
through  the  particle  cloud— from  their  satel- 
lite platform. 

When  the  detector  Is  aimed  at  the  sun  out- 
side of  this  cloud.  It  measures  the  full  in- 
tensity of  the  sun's  light.  As  the  satellite  cir- 
cles the  earth,  the  Instrument  then  points 
at  the  sun  through  the  particle  layer.  The 
difference  in  the  light  intensity  Is  recorded. 
Since  the  particle^  scatter  light  at  differing 
wave  lengths,  the  number  of  particles  pres- 
ent can  be  determined  by  the  observation. 
The  color  of  the  light  tells  the  dlfiferences  in 
particle  sizes:  Small  particles  scatter  blue 
light  more  efficiently  than  red. 

Dr.  Pepin  recalls  a  large  volcanic  eruption 
in  Bali  (Mt.  Agung)  In  the  1960s  that  pro- 
duced a  significant  Increase  In  the  total  num- 
ber of  particles  In  the  stratosphere.  "With 
our  particle  counter,  which  was  developed 
by  Jim  Rosen  just  after  the  volcano  erupted, 
we  have  noted  a  steady  decrease  In  particles 
since  then."  Within  the  past  10  years, 
measurements  indicate  that  90  per  cent  of 
those  aerosols  have  disappeared.  Where  have 
they  gone?  If  they  have  changed,  what  have 
they  become? 

If  any  weather  changes  were  to  be  caused 
solely  by  a  shield  of  volcanic  dust  it  would 
seem  mere  academic  interest  to  study  aero- 
sols because  we  can  hardly  control  volcanoes. 
But  since  1950,  according  to  reliable  evidence, 
man  is  helping  pollute  the  stratosphere. 
With  the  coming  space  shuttles  and  super- 
sonic transports,  it  would  appear  that  there 
are  some  important  answers  awaiting  dis- 
covery in  the  stratosphere.  That  intrigues 
Dr.  Pepin. 

He  says  with  the  new  and  more  frequent 
data,  researchers  see  an  understanding  of 
natural  variations  in  terms  of  their  net  ef- 
fect on  the  earth's  climate  for  as  long  as  dec- 
ades. He  would  like  to  be  able  to  make  fore- 
casts for  spans  like  that  as  well  as  answer 
another  intriguing  question. 

That  query  was  asked  in  a  story  he  pasted 
into  one  of  his  college  experiment  notebooks 
in  1964.  The  story,  from  The  New  York 
Timea.  reported  the  return  of  a  U-2  plane  to 
the  United  States  after  an  extremely  high 
altitude  flight.  When  it  landed,  technicians 
noticed  its  wings'  leading  edges  were  coated 
with  a  white  substance,  as  were  its  Jet  intake 
p>orts.  Ice  couldn't  last  that  long.  Examina- 
tion revealed  the  compound  was  ammonium 
sulfate,  an  excellent  lawn  food.  The  story 
asked,  in  effect,  "is  the  earth  girdled  by  a 
layer  of  fertilizer?" 

Dr.  Pepin  and  his  "Minnesota  mafia" 
friends  hope  to  answer  that  to  his — and 
evervone  else's — satisfaction. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR,  MERRILL  W. 
HAAS.  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  PETROLEUM  GEOL- 
OGISTS ON  PROPOSED  LEGISLA- 
TION I 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  PresiiJent,  Mr. 
Merrill  W.  Haas,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists, 
recently  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  with  regard  to  proposed 
legislation  which  establishes  direct  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  the  exploration  for 
oil  and  gas.  Mr.  Haas  discusses  such 
things  as  the  National  Energy  Produc- 
tion Board,  a  Federal  Exploration  Com- 
pany, and  pending  OCS  legislation. 

All  Senators  could  benefit  by  reading 
Mr.  Haas'  statement  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  of  Merrfll  W.  H.^As.  President, 

American  Association'  of  Petroleum  Geol- 
ogists 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Merrill  W. 
Haas,  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Petroleum  Geologists;  and  1  am  represent- 
ing AAPG.  Our  Association  is  a  scientific 
organization  founded  In  1917  and  has  nearly 
17,000  members  from  all  states  of  the  union 
as  well  as  80  different  countries.  There  are 
no  corporate  memberships.  AAPG's  members 
are  interested  primarily  in  finding  oil  and 
gas  and  have  selected  the  drilling  sites  of 
practically  all  of  the  major  oil  and  gas  fields 
discovered  In  the  free  world  for  almost  60 
years,  including  the  great  oil  fields  of  the 
Middle  East.  We  are  dedicated  to  maximizing 
oil  and  gas  discoveries  to  meet  the  energy 
needs  of  our  country.  No  one  can  challenge 
our  expertise  in  these  matters. 

My  remarks  today  will  be  directed  to  pro- 
posals in  the  various  bills  under  considera- 
tion by  this  Committee  which  indicate  a  lack 
of  fundamental  knowledge  about  finding 
hydrocarbons  and  which  will  result  in  seri- 
ous delays  in  discovering  the  resources  of 
the  OCS. 

It  is  agreed  that  there  Ls  an  urgent  need  to 
decrease  the  dependence  on  costly  and  In- 
terruptlble  foreign  energy  supplies.  One  bill, 
S-740,  purports  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare by  establishing  a  National  Energy  Pro- 
duction Board  to  assure  early  development  of 
energy  resources  on  the  public  lands.  On  the 
contrary,  the  proposed  solutions  of  this  bill, 
as  well  as  those  In  S-81,  S-426,  and  S-521. 
will  actually  prolong  the  dependence  for 
many  years. 

Furthermore,  the  delay  cau.sed  by  these 
proposals  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
attaining  a  greater  degree  of  energy  Inde- 
pendence than  we  enjoy  today.  It  is  not 
clear  why  any  of  these  bills  are  necessary 
when  our  free-enterprise  system  has  effici- 
ently and  effectively  supplied  great  quanti- 
ties of  energy  resulting  In  our  nation's  having 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 
The  proposals  would  bring  about  a  radical 
change  in  our  life  style  that  Is  neither  desir- 
able nor  necessary.  They  would  damage  the 
free-enterprise  system  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  U.S.  consumer  and  taxpayer. 
The  unwarranted  proposed  regulations  per- 
tain to  the  areas  of  greatest  potential  re- 
sources to  which  oxir  nation  must  turn  to 
achieve  energy  independence.  Regulation 
never  found  a  barrel  of  oil,  nor  will  it  ever! 

There    is    substantial    misinformation    In 


Congress  about  the  science  of  exploring  for 
oil  and  nattiral  gas.  Therefore,  my  testimony 
■will  cover  three  areas  In  which  we  have  un- 
deniable expertise. 

1.  Assessment  of  potential  in  the  frontier 
areas  of  the  OCS. 

2.  Federal  exploration. 

3.  Data  submission  requirements  pertain- 
ing to  the  Federal  Domain. 

assessment  of  potential 

Many  variables  affect  the  occurrence  of 
oil  and  natural  gas.  These  variables  must  be 
considered  in  any  assessment  of  potential. 
For  Instance,  coincidental  favorable  geologic 
parameters  must  occur  for  an  area  to  con- 
tain significant  amounts  of  hydrocarbons. 
A  minimum  thickness  of  sedimentary  rock 
containing  source  beds.  Stratlgraphic  se- 
quences to  provide  porous  and  permeable 
reservoirs  as  well  as  effective  seals.  A  favor- 
able temperature  gradient  to  convert  the 
organic  materials  to  hydrocarbons.  When  the 
fiulds  within  the  sedimentary  sequences  be- 
gin their  movement  due  to  pressure  stresses, 
properly  sealed  traps  must  form  and  be  in 
proper  relationship  to  the  source.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  geologic  parameters  pertain- 
ing to  the  accumulation  of  hydrocarbons. 
In  addition,  there  are  economic  parameters 
which  affect  recovery.  'Variations  or  absence 
of  any  of  these  parameters  greatly  affect  the 
assessment. 

In  estimating  a  frontier  area's  oil  and  gas 
potential,  a  methodology  must  be  set  up 
which  considers  all  parameters.  The  method- 
ology must  weigh  the  Importance  of  each. 
But  more  Important,  any  methodology  must 
conform  to  a  set  of  definitions  which  care- 
fully describe  the  assessment  desired.  Today, 
there  Is  no  standard  assessment  method. 
Thus,  one  needs  to  know  what  assumptions 
and  definitions  underlies  each  assessment. 
Any  assessment  requires  judgment  decisions 
on  the  part  of  the  geologist.  Each  geologist 
can  weight  Important  parameters  differently; 
so,  rarely  are  two  estimates  exactly  the  same. 
It  should  be  no  surprise  that  potential  re- 
serve estimates  for  the  OCS  have  varied  so 
widely.  I  am  not  at  all  dismayed  that  esti- 
mates for  the  U.S.  range  from  100  billion  bar- 
rels to  three  and  four  times  that  amount. 

So  many  estimates  are  available  that  those 
usmg  them  can  select  any  one  to  further 
their  own  Interests.  Practically  speaking, 
however,  under  no  circumstances  can  any 
estimate  be  used  as  a  single  answer.  It  must 
be  viewed  In  the  context  of  ranges  which 
may  vary  by  many  orders  of  magnitude. 

Even  after  a  large  amount  of  exploration 
has  been  done,  there  can  be  no  single  answer 
to  the  OCS  potential.  Nevertheless,  at  least 
two  bills,  S-426  and  S-740,  would  suggest  a 
single-answer  syndrome — an  assumption 
that  the  public  will  know  once  and  for  all 
the  potential  of  the  OCS  just  because  the 
federal  government  undertakes  an  explora- 
tory program.  This  is  misleading!  After  25 
years  of  exploration,  industry  Is  still  finding 
new  fields  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  reserves  are 
being  added  to  the  old  fields,  and  potential 
estimates  are  still  changing.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  assume  any  one  entity.  Including  the  fed- 
eral government,  could  make  an  accurate  es- 
timate of  the  OCS  and  particularly  in  the 
proposed  time  period.  I  refer  you  to  the  au- 
thoritative A.A.P.G.  Memoir  15.  Volume  1. 
pages  22-26,  on  the  problems  of  estimating 
potential  reserves. 

FEDEBAL     EXPLORATION 

With  this  in  mind,  let's  discuss  federal  ex- 
ploration. Proponents  of  this  concept  cite 
the  need  to  establish  the  fair  market  value 
for  federal  resources  to  prevent  a  "give  away" 
to  industry.  Others  cite  the  need  to  stimu- 
late competition,  and  some  even  state  a  fed- 
eral exploration  company  would  measure  the 
efficiency  of  private  enterprise.  Such  claims 


conf.isc  the  issues  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Such  claims  ignore  the  fact  that  tlie  U.S. 
consumer  pays  among  tlie  lowest  prices  in 
the  world  for  fuel;  or  that  private  industry 
lias  taken  the  risk  of  exploring  for  the  re- 
sources and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  govern- 
ment refrali^s  from  imuo.'ing  new  econoiiiic 
and  punitive  constraints. 

As  for  the  charge  of  a  "give  away."  con- 
sider tliese  examples.  In  1964.  a  federal  sale 
was  held  offshore  Oregon  and  Washington 
Thirty-seven  million  dollars  was  paid  in 
lease  bonu.ses  and  rentals,  followed  by  the 
drilling  of  many  unsuccessful  wildcat  wells 
No  discoveries  were  made. 

In  1968,  an  offshore  sale  was  held  in  Cali- 
fornia. Discoveries  have  been  macie  but  de- 
velopment has  been  restricted.  A  decade  will 
pass  before  any  revenue  will  he  returned  on 
much  of  the  600  million  dollars  spent  in  the 
sale. 

In  1968.  nearly  600  million  dollars  was 
spent  for  leases  in  the  Texas  OCS.  One  small 
oil  and  several  gas  discoveries  were  made 
Most  of  the  acreage  has  been  released,  and 
the  sale  must  be  classified  as  an  economic 
failure. 

Remember  these  sums  exclude  the  sub- 
stantial exploration  costs  to  test  these  areas 
The  federal  government  and  the  public  have 
had  their  money  since  the  lease  sales — over 
1.2  billion  dollars.  Industry's  return  is  nearly 
zero. 

Recently,  in  1973,  1.5  billion  dollars  was 
spent  by  industry  in  the  MAFLA  area.  So  far. 
ten  holes  have  been  drilled  in  the  nortlieast 
Gulf  with  no  discoveries.  This  could  very 
■well  be  another  nonproductive  province.  As 
for  the  actual  distribution  of  revenues  to 
date,  over  80',  of  all  revenues  generated 
from  the  OCS  has  gone  to  the  government 
It  is  reported  that  industry's  return  on  its 
invested  dollar  in  the  offshore  through  1973 
has  been  from  4',  to  6'-  .  The  industry  could 
have  made  an  equal  return  without  risk  by 
investing  in  savings  accounts.  'i"ou  mignt  ask 
why  didn't  they?  Optimists  that  they  are. 
industry  anticipated  a  better  return.  That's 
rhe  risk.  "Vet.  industry  will  continue  its  search 
for  oil  and  natural  gas  in  tlie  unknown 
frontiers  of  the  United  States. 

Let's  discuss  the  risks  inherent  in  finding 
hydrocarbons.  Using  geophysical,  geocheni- 
ical,  and  geological  tools  and  techniques,  the 
search  for  accumulations  extends  to  over 
five  miles  below  the  surface.  The  average 
diameter  of  the  drill  hole  is  about  five  inches 
at  the  depth  of  the  accumulation.  With  only 
a  five-inch  hole  as  a  geologic  mirror,  it  must 
be  o'ovious  that  many  wrong  decisions  are 
possible  in  deciphering  the  geologic  con- 
ditions occurring  at  these  depths.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  younger  deposits 
where  sedimentary  changes  can  occur  even 
between  closely  spaced  wells.  Consequently, 
the  size  of  a  field  is  known  only  after  many 
development  wells  are  drilled.  Modern  tech- 
nology has  improved  the  accuracy  of  pre- 
dicting field  limits;  yet.  one  out  of  every 
five  development  wells  in  the  offshore  is  still 
a  dry  hole. 

Prospect  delineation  relies  heavily  on 
geophysics.  However,  variations  in  the  rock 
properties  can  affect  seismic  recordings  to 
the  extent  that  structures  interpreted  from 
seismic  data  may  not  exist.  Structures  be- 
come more  complex  with  well  density,  which 
increases  the  risk.  Even  a  new  method  such 
as  "bright  spot"  technology,  which  under 
certain  geologic  conditions  indicates  the 
presence  of  hydrocarbons,  has  Its  limitations. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  this  technique 
has   not  eliminated  exploration  risk. 

Turning  now  to  the  charge  of  a  lack  of 
competition,  the  record  shows  that  OCS  sales 
are  increasingly  competitive.  A  steady  growth 
has  taken  place  In  both  the  number  of  bid- 
ders   and    those    acquiring    acreage.    At    the 
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1962  sale.  3:2  compaules  eaiered  b;c!s  ar.d  20 
a  (j-iired  lea.-,e.s.  In  subt:ec;\ient  sales,  the 
i-.'iniber  of  pariicipants  gradually  increased 
to  as  many  as  83  wUh  about  60  acquirin;^ 
leases.  This  is  a  true  me.asure  of  compeii- 
tion  Competition  Is  also  Lndicaled  by  over- 
bid.s.  In  the  List  ten  oHshore  .-ales  i  i  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  overbids  totaled  J5.3 
b:ll!on.  more  than  46'.  of  the  total  money 
.spent  Only  m  an  aiten.sely  competitive- 
bidding  eir.  ironment  would  o.c  expect  such 
results. 

Lets  now  consider  the  matter  of  v.heiher 
a  tederal  exploration  company  could  measure 
the  etficienry  of  industry  in  finding  o:i  and 
1  .iT,r:.l  uas. 

The  federal  government  today  has  difli- 
culty  runnt!  y;  its  own  buslue.ss.  It-s  debt  is 
sta^-'erins-  Can  thi.-,  be  a  .-^-.u.dard  of 
effifiencv^ 

The  results  o'  mo^i  goverumt-nc  corpora- 
t;  ■:.>  are  not  [jroud  s'aiidards  by  \vi.i'"h  to 
{ntii-e  the  froe-cnterpnse  system.  Why  would 
the'  proposed  feder.il  exploration  company 
be  anv  different?  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  the  opening  wedge  for  FOOCO;  and 
FOGCO  w  ould  not  be  just  another  competing 
company.  It  would  start  with  impre.-.-^ive  ad- 
vantages over  Its  competitors.  It  would  re- 
ceive choice  le.ifes.  It  wuuld  pay  no  bonuses. 
r.o  rovalties.  no  inrome  tax;  and  the  tax- 
papers  would  provide  its  capital  and  under- 
write Its  debt.s.  Even  under  these  favorable 
tfrni  =  .  It  would  be  d.ioir.ed  to  failure.  Why:" 

A  sticcepsfni  exploration  company  must 
have  a  decision-making  organic ation.  not  a 
bureaucracy.  a:id  be  t'eared  to  making  prac- 
tical, not  political,  decisions.  It  must  be 
starred  bv  c.mipetent  personnel  wi'h  year^ 
of  traiiuni;  v.\  the  science  ol  hndiiit;  oil  and 
natural  gas.  The  federal  government  has  little 
experti.se  in  these  matters.  Where  wotild  it 
secure  its  employee,;"'  Obviously,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  raid  u.duftry  Such  raiding 
would  dra-stic.\lly  dimini.sh  uidus.ry's  oll- 
fii-.dini?  effort  during  this  time  of  dire  need 
f.ir  new  energy  supplies. 

DAT.\    SrSMISSION    FaOM    THF    FEDER.^L    DOMAIN 

Finally,  let's  consrJer  the  submission  of 
data  iroin  the  Federal  Domain  In  my  testi- 
nioi.v  before  'he  Department  of  Interior  hear- 
ings last  July  on  the  submissun  of  geological 
and  geophy.Mcal  data.  I  state;',  that  the  fed- 
eral government  is  the  owner  of  a  tremendous 
qu.intity  of  raw  data  as  well  as  confidential 
InlL-rmation  which  has  been  supplied  by  in- 
dustry. Now.  Ill  go  a  ,-tep  fv.raier.  The  fed- 
eral governinent  ls  the  owner  of  more  r.iw 
data  on  the  OCS  than  any  other  single  com- 
pany because  of  industry's  compliance  with 
data  submission  rei.iuiremeuis.  Because  of 
these  sutamisaions.  the  federal  government 
receives  many  times  the  raw  data  that  it 
ould  generate  by  lU-^elf;  yet.  we  hear  re- 
peated charges  that  Industry  Is  withholding 
information  pertaining  to  exploration.  This 
1^  an  tiufair  accusaticrii  against  the  industry. 

Industry  has  not  been  derelict  in  its  sub- 
mission of  data,  nor  .viU  it  be  as  long  as  the 
confidentiality  is  maintained.  Competiti\e 
not  be  compromised  "oy  pre- 
of   cosilv  scienulic   iiuorma- 


position>  mus 
m.i'ure  release 
tio:. 


LONCLfSION 

Mr  Chairman,  these  proposals  are  Ironic. 
While  on  one  hand,  the  sponsors  recognize 
the  regulatory,  economic  environmental,  and 
administrative  delays  in  de'.eloplng  the  re- 
source base  of  our  nation,  their  soluti^^ns 
vvou'.d  create  additional  and  more  restrictive 
delays.  While  the  right  hand  chimpions  free 
enterprise  under  the  1970  Miniiig  and  Min- 
erals Policy  Act.  the  left  hand  propose^  re- 
placement of  private  industry.  While  recog- 
iii.-ir.g  that  the  development  of  our  domestic 
resources  is  the  way  to  proizress  toward  en- 
ergy independence,  the  sponsors  propooe  lease 
moratoriums  and  deiiial  of  access  to  the  po- 
tential areas.   iiKrea.siiig  our  dependence  on 


imports.  Tlie  ultimate  results  will  severely 
Imnact  the  U.S.  co:. turner  and  taxpayer. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  these  proposals  or 
even  understand  why  they  have  been  made. 
The  nation's  experts  in  exploration,  who  are 
as  Important  a  national  resource  as  the  b.vsic 
fuels  themselves,  have  not  been  consulted. 

Obviously,  it  Ls  easy  t:i  write  bills;  but  the 
details,  organization,  and  implementation  of 
the  project  is  a  far  different  matter  We.  the 
energy  llnders.  knt^w  the  difficulties!,  risks,  de- 
Iiy.=.  and  the  many  failures  in  the  explora- 
ti.n  busines,s.  Your  decisions  will  have  far- 
reachin.!^  c.  imeciuence?  on  thl-.  nation  and  all 
manltind.  Crises  decisions  can  produce  grave 
errors  The.se  proposals  can  cau=e  the  greatest 
dometic  energy  dilemma  the  nation  ha-  e\(r 
f.-iced. 

And.  finally,  let  me  answer  the  ch.irge  by 
critics  that  the  enerev  crisis  was  not  fore- 
ca.st  and.  therefore,  the  nations  Ccn^rres- 
sion.al  leaders  were  fraught  unprepared.  In 
1952.  the  Paley  CommSsion  (officially.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Materials  Policy  Commission) 
publi-;hed  the  report  st  iting  that  shortage.s 
of  energy  and  raw  materials  posed  threats  of 
economic  crises  and  dangerous  dependence 
on  imports  by  1075   Congress  wa,  warned! 

In  addition,  throughout  the  decade  oX  the 
'60s.  spokesmen  from  itidustrv,  alerted  to  the 
growing  restraint,  on  energy  development. 
also  reiterate;!  such  warnings.  But  nobody 
listen-.'d.  Furtiiermore.  Indusfv  spokesmen 
rightlv  predicted  that  past  performances 
would  get  nr>  credit  but  Instead  industry 
would  be  charged  with  creating  the  crisis. 
The  crisis  produced  s^^ores  of  m -tant  experts 
whose  opinions  are  given  greater  weight  than 
those  who  find  the  energy.  Today,  we  are 
issuing  warnings  on  decisions  that  can  have 
profound  effects  on  the  enertjy  .-ituation  We 
hope  these  w.irninirs  are  heard  l)e!wre  it  is  too 
late. 

Remember,  energy  is  found  not  by  the 
computer,  magic  formulas,  or  political  deci- 
sions— It  Is  found  in  the  "minds  of  men  "  II 
the  oil  finders  of  today  can  practice  their 
profession  without  new  increasingly  burden- 
some regulations  and  spurred  by  economic 
incentive,  the  future  is  not  lost.  You.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  other  Congressional  leaders 
can  preserve  or  destroy  the  environment 
necessary  to  supply  new  energy  supplies. 

Our  Association  is  eager  and  willing  to 
advise  on  the  important  matters  pertaining 
to  the  exploration  for  energv. 


GEORGIA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS  BERNICE 
McCULLAR.  OUTSTANDING  EDU- 
CATOR 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
both  hou.se.s  of  the  GeorRia  Genera!  A.s- 
senibly  passed  resoUitioris  honorina;  the 
distingui.shed  career  of  one  of  Georgia'.s 
most  outstanding  educators.  Mrs.  Ber- 
nicc  McCullar. 

This  recognition  v,as  a  fiuing  tribute 
to  a  hfe-time  of  dedication  to  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Her  career  is  truly  an  in- 
.spiration  to  every  tencher  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Teachinq,  the  oldest  and  certainly  the 
noblest  of  all  profe.=.^ion.s,  needs  more 
dedicated  individuals  like  Bcrnice  Mc- 
Cullar, For  over  50  years  she  instilled  a 
.sense  of  purpose  and  direction  in  the  lives 
of  countless  thousands  of  young  students 
who  came  in  contact  with  her  as  a  teach- 
er, a  writer,  and  friend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  botii 
resolutioii.s  from  the  Georgia  General  As- 
sembly be  ininted  in  the  Record. 

There  bein^  no  ob.iection.  tlie  rc.^olu- 
tioiis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows; 


RrsoLunoN   ay    i  he  Senate   of   the  State 
OF    Georgia 

Commending  Beruice  Brown  McCallar; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

wrherea.s.  Bernice  Brown  McCullar  has 
throughout  her  life  exeinplitica  the  qualitie.. 
of  an  incomparable  scholar,  inspired  teacher 
and  devoted  friend  to  all  who  know  her;  and 

Whereas,  she  has  ur^ed  her  wit.  her  Intel- 
ligence and  her  unbounded  energy  In  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  improve  tlie  quality  of  life 
for  young  Georgians  through  public  educa- 
tion; and 

Wherea,s.  her  de,>ire  to  share  her  love  of 
learning  and  enthusia;sm  for  knowledge 
found  expression  in  mimoroiu  writings  - 
books,  new.spaper  and  magazine  articles-  in 
lectures,  tapes  and  records  and  m  her  e\er'.- 
day  relationships  with  people;  ar.d 

Whereas.  Bernice  McCullar  s  Joyful  exnte- 
mcnt  about  education  h.as  reached  thousands 
of  people  through  all  media  communication,-, 
and  especially  through  her  extraordinary  per- 
.'•nnal  magnetism  as  a  teacli.r  and  comniunl- 
catur;  and 

Whereas,  recogni/ing  her  \ears  of  unselfish 
and  untiring  work  in  education  and  com- 
munications, this  State  is  proud  to  claim  her 
as  a  native  daughter;  and 

Whereas,  her  City  and  State  have,  through 
numerous  civic  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, honored  her  for  her  contributions  by 
naming  her  as  Atlanta  Woman  of  the  Year,  a 
WSB  Great  Georgian  and  an  outstanding 
new.spaper  v.oman. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  Body  does  hereby  highly  com- 
mend Mrs.  McCullar  for  her  outstanding  per- 
sonal and  professional  achievements  in  edu- 
cation and  communications. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Senate  ex- 
presses its  deep  appreciation  to  Mrs.  McCul- 
lar for  her  lifelong  contributions  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  her  native  State. 

Be  it  further  re.solved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Ls  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  Bernice  Broun  McCullar. 

A    Resolution 

Commending  Mrs,  Bernice  McCullar;  and 
for  ot'ner  purposes, 

'Whereas.  Mrs.  Bcrnice  McCullar  has  com- 
piled a  long  and  distinguished  career  as  an 
educator  in  this  State:  and 

Whereas.  Mrs.  McCullar  presently  is  a  his- 
tory teacher  within  the  DeKalb  School  Sys- 
tem; and 

Whereas.  Mrs,  McCullar.  through  her  en- 
lightened instruction,  has  inspired  her  manv 
students  to  acquire  a  thirst  for  the  study  of 
history;   and 

Wliereas.  Mrs.  McCullar  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  the  civic  life  of  her  commu- 
nity and  has  contributed  of  her  time  and 
talent  to  many  worthy  causes. 

Kow.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Hou.se 
of  Repre.sentatives  that  this  body  does  herebv 
commend  and  congratulate  Mrs.  Bernice  Mc- 
Cullar upon  her  many  outstanding  accom- 
plishments and  for  her  distinguished  career 
as  an  educator  of  the  young  people  of  this 
State. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  tl-.e 
House  of  Representatives  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transmit  an  appropriate 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  Mrs.  Bernic;  Mc- 
Cullar. 


WOriLD   POPULATION   ESTIMATES 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  4  years.  I  have  been  placin.g  in 
the  Congressional  Record  monthly  esti- 
mates of  the  U.S.  population.  During  this 
period  of  time,  the  United  States"  popu- 
l.ition  has  grown  by  more  th m  5  million 
people.  I  should  mention  that  this  growth 
h  is  occurred — ar.d  continues  to  occur — 
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while  most  Americans  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  om-  populatioii  has  leveled 
off,  and  that  we  are  no  longer  growing 
in  numbers. 

During  this  same  brief  3-  to  4-year 
period,  the  world's  population  has  grown 
by  over  260  million  people,  and  continues 
to  grow  at  the  rate  of  1.9  percent  per 
year.  At  this  rate,  the  population  of  the 


world  will  double  in  just  36  years.  By 
the  year  2000,  the  Earth  will  be  "sup- 
porting," to  one  degree  or  another, 
6,253,000,000.  That  is,  Mr.  President,  6 
billion  253  million  people — 2  billion  286 
more  people  than  the  Earth  is  supporting 
today. 

The    Population    Reference    Bureau, 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  just  pub- 


lished updated  estimates  of  populations 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  To  my 
knowledge  these  are  the  mos,  current 
figures  available,  and  I  ask  un.inimous 
consent  to  have  them  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  esti- 
mates were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 


1975  WORLD  POPULATION  DATA  SHEET  OF  THE  POPULATION  REFERENCE  BUREAU 


Region  or  counliy ' 


Population 
estimate 
nild-1975 

(millions)^ 


Birth 
rate  2  3 


Death 
rate  '• 


Rate  of 

population 

growth 

(annual, 

percent) '  • 


Number 
of  years  to 
double 
popu- 
lation > 


Population 

projection 

to  2000 

(millions)- 


Inlant 

mortality 

rate' 


Population 

under 

15  yrs. 

(percent)  2 


Median 

age 

(years) - 


Life  ex- 
pectancy 

at  birth 
(years) - 


Dietary 

energy 

supply 

(kilo- 

calories 

per  person 

per  day) ' 


Per 

capita 
gross  na- 
tional prod- 
uct   (US 
dollars)" 


World 

Africa 

Northern  Africa. 


3,967.0 


31.5 


12.8 


401.0 


46.3 


19.8 


1.9 
'Z6~ 


36 

zT 


6,253.0 


98 


813.0 


156 


98.0 


43.3 


Algeria.. 

Egypt... 

Libya.. 

Morocco. 

Sudan... 

Tunisia.. 


48.7 
37,8 
45.0 
46.2 
47.8 
40.0 


Western  Africa 


Cape  Verde  Islands. 

Dahomey... 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 

Ivory  Coast 

Liberia 

Mali 

Mauritania . 

Niger. 


115.0 


Nigeria 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone. 
Togo 

Upper  Volta... 


Eastern  Africa. 


.3 

3.1 

.5 

9.9 

4.4 

.5 

4.9 

1.7 

5.7 

1.3 

4.6 

62.9 

'4.4 

13.0 

I  2.2 

6.0 

17470" 


Burundi 

Comoro  Islands 

Ethiopia 

Kenya 

Malagasy  Republic. 

Malawi 

Mauritius 

Mozambique. 

Reunion 

Rhodesia 

Rwanda 

Somalia 

Tanzania. 

Uganda 

Zambia 


3.8 

.3 

28.0 

13.3 

8.0 

4.9 

.9 

9.2 

.5 

6.3 

4.2 

3.2 

15.4 

11.4 

5.0 


Middle  Africa. 

Angola 

Cameroon. 

Central  African  Republic. 

Chad... 

Congo  (People's  Rep.  of). 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Gabon _       .   . 

Zaire  ...   

Southern  Africa... 


45.0 


6.4 

6.4 

1.8 

4.0 

1.3 

.3 

.5 

24.5 


28.0 


Botswana 

Lesotho..  .. 
Namibia 
South  Africa. 
Swaziland- .. 


.7 
1.1 

id 


Asia. 


2,255.0 


Southwest  Asia. 


88.0 


Bahrain. 

Cyprus 

Gaza 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan. 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Oman.. 

Qatar 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syria 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Emirates  

Yemen  Arab  Republic 

Yemen,  People's  Republic  of. 


.3 

.7 

.6 

11.1 

3.4 

2.7 

l.I 

2.9 

.8 

.1 

9.0 

7.3 

39.9 

,2 

6.7 

1.7 


48.7 


32,8 
49.9 
43.3 
48.8 
46.6 
40.1 
45.6 
43.6 
50.1 
44.8 
5^2 
49.3 
47.6 
44.7 
50.6 
48.5 


48.1 


48.0 
46.6 
49.4 
48.7 
50.2 
47.7 
24.4 
43.1 
31.2 
47.9 
50.0 
47,2 
50.2 
45.2 
SI.  5 


44.4 


47.3 
40.4 
43.4 
44.0 
45.1 
36.8 
32.2 
45.2 


43.0 


45.6 
39.0 
45.5 
42.9 
49.0 


34.9 


42.8 


49.6 
22.2 
49,6 
48.1 
26.5 
47.6 
47.1 
39.8 
49.6 
49.6 
49.5 
45.4 
39.4 
49.6 
49.6 
49:6 


15.2 

15.4 
14.0 
14.8 
15.7 
17.5 
13.8 


2.7 


3.2 
2.4 
3.0 
2.9 
3.0 
2.2 


23.0 


2.6 


26 

22 
29 
23 
24 
23 
32 

27^ 


192.0 

36.7 
64.6 
4.7 
3b.  9 
39.0 
10.9 


126 


238.0 


13.7 
23.0 
24.1 
21.9 
22.9 
25.1 
20.6 
20.7 
2b.  9 
24.9 
25.5 
22.7 
23.9 
20.7 
23.5 
25.8 


1.9 
2.7 
1.9 
2.7 
2.4 
1.5 
2.5 
2.3 
2.4 
2.0 
2.7 
2.7 
2.4 
2.4 
2.7 
2.3 


36 
26 
36 
26 
29 
46 
28 
30 
29 
35 
26 
26 
29 
29 
26 
30 


21 


4 
9 

9 
2 
8.5 
.8 
9.6 
3.2 
11.3 
2.3 


9. 
134, 
8. 
5. 
4. 


11.0 


(128) 

103 
(130) 

149 
(141) 
(128) 

~178~ 

91 
(185) 
(165) 

156 

216 
(208) 
(164) 

159 
(188) 

189 

200 
(180) 
(159) 

136 
(179) 

182 


36 
44 

44 

48 

«1 
44 
47 
45 
44 

45 

44 
45 
41 
48 
43 
37 
43 
41 
44 
42 
46 
45 
43 
43 
46 
43 


22.4 

55 

2.470 

940 

17.8 

45 

2,250 

240 

17.7 

52 

2.240 

300 

16.0 
19.4 
17.8 
16.4 
17.2 
17.4 


53 
52 
53 
53 
49 
54 


1.730 
2.500 
2,570 
2,200 
2,160 
2,250 


17.6 

17.7 
17.3 
19.8 
16.2 
18.5 
22.1 
18.5 
19.4 
18.0 
19.0 
17.2 
17.4 
18.3 
18.6 
17.2 
18.3 


41 


2,220 


50 
41 
40 
44 
41 
38 
44 
44 
38 
38 
38 
41 
40 
44 
41 
38 


2.260 
2  490 
2.320 
2.200 


2,430 
2,170 
2,060 
1.970 
2.080 
2.270 
2.370 
2.280 
2,330 
1,710 


20.7 


2.7 


26 


240.0 


160 


45 


17.5 


44 


2,240 


24.7 
21.7 
25.8 
16.0 
21.1 
23.7 

6.8 
20.1 

8.5 
14.4 
23.6 
21.7 
20.1 
IS.  9 
20.5 


2.3 
2.5 
2.4 
3.3 
2.9 
2.4 
1.8 
2.3 
2.3 
3.4 
2.6 
2.6 
3.0 
2.9 
3.1 


30 
28 
29 
21 
24 
29 
38 
30 
30 
20 
27 
27 
23 
24 
22 


7.3 

.5 

53.7 

31.0 

17.8 

9.5 

1.3 

17.6 

.7 

15.1 

8.7 

6.5 

34.0 

24.2 

11.6 


150 
(160) 
(181) 
(135) 
(170) 
148 
65 
(165) 

'122' 
133 

(177) 
162 
160 

(157) 


44 
43 
44 
46 
45 
45 
37 
43 
43 
48 
44 
45 
47 
44 
48 


18.4 
18.4 
18.2 
16.7 
17.3 
17.5 
20.5 
18.8 
18.6 
16.1 
17.8 
17.2 
16.6 
17.7 
16.2 


39 
42 
38 
50 
44 
41 
66 
44 
63 
52 
41 
41 
44 
50 
44 


2,040 


160 
360 
530 
210 
360 
050 


1,660 
2.960 
1,830 
2,260 
2,130 
2,590 


21.7 


2.3 


30 


88.0 


165 


43 


18.6 


42 


2.  120 


24.5 
22.0 
22.5 
24.0 
20.8 
19.7 
22.2 
20.5 


2.3 
1.8 
2.1 
2.0 
2.4 
1.7 
1.0 
2.5 


30 
38 
33 
35 
29 
41 
69 
28 


12.5 
11.6 
3.4 
6.9 
2.7 
.5 
.7 
4 


49, 


16.2 


2.7 


26 


56.0 


(203) 
537 
190 
160 
180 

(165) 

229 

J160) 

121  ~ 


42 
40 
42 
40 
42 
37 
36 
44 

41 


18.8 
19.6 
19.0 
19.4 
18.8 
23.3 
29.8 
17.8 


38 
41 
41 
38 
44 
44 
41 
44 


000 
410 
200 
110 
260 


2,220 
2,060 


19.1 


51 


23.0 
19.7 
23.2 
15.5 
21.8 


2.3 
1.9 
2.2 
2.7 
2.7 


30 
36 
32 
26 
26 


1.4 

2.0 

1.3 

50.0 

.9 


(97) 

181 

(177) 

(117) 

(149) 


13.6 


2.1 


33         3, 636. 0 


102 


46 
38 
41 
41 
46 

38 


16.7 
21.1 
19.7 
19.2 
16.7 

T0.8 


44 
46 
41 
52 
44 

"54 


2.720 

2,040 


2.  740  1 


14.3 


2.8 


25 


174.0 


112 


43 


18.4 


54 


2,160 
1.'760" 


18.7 

6.8 

18.7 

14.6 

6.7 

14.7 

5.3 

9.9 

18.7 

18.7 

20.2 

IS.  4 

12.  S 

18.7 

20.6 

2a6 


3.1 
1.2 
3.4 
3.4 
2.9 
3.3 
7.1 
3.0 
3.1 
3.1 
2.9 
3.0 
2.S 
3.1 
2.9 
2.1 


22 
58 
20 
20 
24 
21 
10 
23 
22 
22 
24 
23 
28 
22 
24 
M 


.5 

.8 

1.3 

24.4 

5.6 

5.9 

3.2 

6.1 

1.6 

.2 

18.6 

15.8 

72.6 

.5 

13.8 

3L4 


(138) 

33 


(99) 
21 

(99) 
44 

(59) 
(138) 
(138) 
(152) 

(93) 
(119) 
(138) 
(152) 
(152) 


(45) 
30 

(50) 
47 
33 
46 
47 
43 

(45) 

(45) 
45 
45 
42 

(45) 
45 
45 


25.3 


16.6 
24.2 
16.8 
16.6 
18.1 


17.6 
17.2 
19.0 

17.6 
17.6 


47   . 

71 

2,670 

53 

2.  160 

71 

2,%0 

53 

2,430 

67  .. 

63 

2,280 

(47) 

(4/). 

45 

2,270 

54 

2,650 

57 

3,250 

(4/)  -. 

45 

2.040 

45 

2,070 

430 
240 
1  830 
270 
120 
380 

150 

180 
110 
140 
300 

90 
250 
340 
250 

70 
180 

90 
130 
260 
190 
160 

70 

160 

70 
140 

EO 
170 
140 
100 
300 
300 
950 
340 

60 

80 
120 
150 
380 


170 

390 
200 
160 
80 
290 
240 
880 
100 

790 

240 
90 

850 

260 

270 

510 


640 
1,  180 

370 
2,610 

270 
4,090 

700 

530 

2  590 
520 
310 
370 

3  220 

90 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Region  or  ccuulry  i 


Papulation 
estimate 
m.d-1975 

(iTiillionj)  • 


Biith 
rate'- 


Oeath 
rale- 


Rate  o( 
population 

growth 

(annual. 

percent)  - ' 


Number 
ol  years  to 
douMe 
popu- 
lation • 


Population  Population 

projection  Inljnt              undei  Vedidn 

to  2000  mortality           15  yrs  age 

(millions)  1  rate*  (percenl)!  (years)' 


Middle  SoutA  Asia 


Afghanistan 

Bangladesh 

Bhutan 

India 

Iran 

Maldive  Islands. 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Sikkim      

Sn  Lanka 


Southea:;!  A>ia. 


S38.0 

19.1 

73.7 

1.2 

613.2 

32.9 

.1 

12.6 

7a6 

.2 

14.0 

3ZV0 


41.7 


17.0 


2.4 


29        1,501.0 


138 


43 


18.3 


L.te  ex- 
pectancy 

at  birth 
(years) ' 


48 


Dietary 

energy 

supply 

(.Mo- 

cj'oiies 

per  person 

per  dav)  • 


2.070 


49.2 

49.5 

43.6 

39.9 

45.3 
(46. 0) 

42.9 

47.4 
(48.0) 

28.  b 

42.4  ~ 


23.8 

:8. 1 

20.5 
15.7 
15.5 

(23.0) 
20.3 
16.5 

(29.0) 
6.4 

15.  r 


2.5 

1.7 
2.3 
2.4 
3.0 
2.0 
2.2 
3.1 
2.0 
2.2 

2^7 


28 
41 
30 
29 
23 
35 
32 
22 
35 
32 

26 


36.7 

114.3 

2.1 

1, 059. 4 

66.6 

.2 

23.2 

146.9 

.4 

21.3 

592.0 


(182) 
(132) 


139 
(139) 

(169) 

(132) 

208 

45 

106 


44 

46 

42 

42 

46 
(44) 

42 

46 
(40), 

39 


17.9 
11^,7 
18.9 
18.8 
17.0 


40 
36 
44 
50 
51 


1.970 
1,840 


2.070 
2.300 


18.8 
16.6 


19.9 


44 
50 

68 


2,080 
2.160 


44 


18.0 


51 


2.170 

2  070 


E;.::na 

I."  'jnesia 

Ktimer  Republic. 
Lmi.... 


Vilayiia 

Pndippines 

Portuiiuese  Timor 

Singapore 

Thailand 

Vietnam  (Oem.  Republic  of). 
Vieinim  (Republic  of) 


31.2 

136.0 

8.1 

3.3 

12.1 

44.4 

.7 

2:2 

42.1 

23.8: 

19.7 


39.5 
42.9 
46.7 
44.6 
38.7 
43.8 
44.3 
21.2 
43.4 
41.4 
41.7 


15.8 
1&.9 
19.0 
22.8 

9.9 
10.5 
23.0 

5  2 
10.8 
17.9 
23.6 


2.4 

2.6 
2.8 
2.2 
2.9 
3.3 
2.1 
1.6 
3.3 
2.4 
1.8 


29 
27 
25 
32 
24 
21 
33 
43 
21 
29 
38 


54.9 

237.5 

15.8 

5.7 

22.1 

89.7 

11 

3.1 

85.6 

43.1 

32.7 


(126) 
125 
127 

(123) 
(75) 
(78) 

(184) 
20 
(65) 


41 
44 
45 

42 
44 
4h 
42 
33 
46 
41 
41 


19.6 
1S.0 
17.2 

18.9 
17.7 
17.0 
18.9 
22.1 
16.9 
19.1 
19.3 


East  Asia  •. 


1.006.0 


26.2 


9.8 


L6 


43 


1, 369. 0 


50 


33 


24.0 


50 
48 

45 
40 
59 
58 
40 
70 
58 
48 
40 

62 


2.210 
1.790 
2.430 
2.110 

2,460 
1,940 


2,560 
2.350 
2.230 

2.220^ 


P«r 

Clplt.! 

gross  \M- 

tional  piid- 

uc!    (US 

dollars)- 


120 

80 
70 
89 
110 
450 
50 
80 

no 

fiO 
110 

I'O 

hi 

''O 
I/O 
liD 
4^,3 
220 
110 
.3^10 
220 
100 
170 


China  (People's  Republic  of) 

Hong  Kong 

Japan 

Korea  (Dem.  People's  Republic  of). 

Korea  (Republic  of) 

Wacau ... 

Mongolia 

TaiAan  (Republic  of  China) 


North  America.. 


822.8 

4.2 

111.1 

15  9 

33.9 

.3 

L4 

16.0 

237^0^ 


26.9 
19.4 
19  2 
35.7 
28.7 

(31.0) 
38.8 

(24.0) 


16.5 


10.3 
5  5 
6.6 
9.4 
8.8 

(8.0) 
9.4 

(5.0) 


9.3 


1.7 
1.4 
1.3 
2.6 
2.0 
1.7 
3.0 
1.9 


41 
50 
53 
27 
35 
41 
23 
36 


1, 126. 2 

5.6 

132.9 

27.5 

52.0 

.4 

2.7 

21.8 


(55) 
17 
12 


(60) 
(78) 

"(28) 


33 

32 

24 

42 

37 
(38) 

44 
(39). 


23.5 
23.2 
30.4 
18.6 
20.4 


18.1 


C2 

70  . 

73 

61 

61 
(58). 

61 
(69). 


2,170 


2.510 
2.240 
2,520 


2,3S0 


as 


77 


296.0 


18 


25 


28.5 


71 


3.320 


420 

1^0 
980 
2.  320 
310 
310 

3S3 
490 

5,  4S0 


Canada  

United  Stales  >•. 


22.8 
213.9 


18.6 
16.2 


7.7 
9.4 


1.3 

0.9 


53 
77 


31  6 
264.4 


17 
18 


27 
25 


27,2 
28.6 


72 
71 


3,180 
3,330 


Latin  America. 


324.0 


36.9 


Middle  America. 


79.0 


42.2 


J.  2 
"9.4 


2.7 


26 


620.0 


79 


42 


3.2 


22 


173.0 


66 


46 


18.8 

~17.0 


61 

62 


2,530 

2.490 


Costa  Rica... 
£1  Salvador.. 
Guatemala... 

Honduras 

Mexico _ 

Nicaragua... 
Panama 


Caribbean. 


2.0 
4.1 
6.1 
3.0 
S9.2 
2.3 
1.7 

T7.0~ 


33^4 
42.2 
42.  S 
49.3 
42.0 
48.3 
36.2 

'32I 


5.9 
11.1 
13.7 
14.6 

8.6 
13.9 

7.2 

9.2 


2.8 
3.1 
2.9 
3.5 
3.2 
3.3 
2.8 

T9^ 


25 
22 
24 
20 
22 
21 
25 


3,7 
8,3 
12  4 
6  9 
132.  2 
5.2 
3.2 

45TF 


54 

58 
79 

(115) 
61 

(123) 
(47> 

69 


B  iniitias 

BarOados 

Cuba..., 

Dommrcan  RepubNc. 

Granaifa 

Guadeloupe 

Hj.ti 

Jamiica.. 

M^rtinque 

ttetierlands  Antilles.. 

Puerto  RiCO 

Ttiii'dad  and  Tobago. 


.2 

.2 

9iS 

S.1 

.1 

.4 

4.6 

2.0 

.4 

.2 

2.9 

1.0 


218 
21.6 
29.1 
45.  S 
27.9 
29.3 
35.t 
33.2 
29.7 
19.7 
22.6 
2S.3 


5.7 
8.9 
R-B 

11.0 
7.8 
6.4 

16i5 
7.1 
6.7 
4.7 
&8 
5.9 


2.8 
0.5 
2.0 

3.3 


0.4 
1.6 
1  4 
1  S 
1,  4 
1  7 
1  1 
1. 1 


25 

139 

35 

21 

173 
43 
50 
46 
50 
41 
63 
63 


.3 

.3 

15.3 

11.8 

.1 

.5 

7.0 

2  7 

.5 

.4 

3.7 

1.3 


33 
31 
25 

(98) 
34 

(46) 

(150) 

26 

32 

(?5) 
27 

(35) 


42 
46 
44 
47 
46 
48 
43 

41 

(44) 
34 
38 
48 

(47) 
40 
40 
46 
41 

(38) 
34 
39 


18.2 
16.6 
17.6 
16.6 
16.9 
15.7 
18.4 

19.4 


68 
58 
53 
54 
63 
53 
66 


2.610 
1.930 
2.130 
2.140 
2.580 
2,450 
2.580 


2.320 


4,440 
5,590 

6b0 

670 

630 
340 
420 
320 
740 
470 
880 

680 


22.3 
22.0 
15.9 


19.1 
19.3 
16.7 
19.0 


22.6 
19.6 


69  . 

?Q 

58 
(69). 

69  . 

50 

70 

69  . 
(74). 

72  . 

70 


2.700 
2.120 


1  730 
2,360 


2.380 


Tropical  South  America. 


180.0 


38.3 


9.2 


2.9 


24 


351.0 


90 


43 


18.2 


60 


2,470 


2,  400 
930 
510 
470 
330 
8-iO 
120 
810 

9;o 

1,440 

2.050 

970 

"^  530 


3  ,..ia.... 
B-i/il  . ... 
Colombia.. 
Ecuador  .. 

Gu/ana 

Paraguay.. 
Peru  ... 
Sunnarn... 
Venezuela. 


Temperate  South  America. 


5.4 

109.7 

25.9 

7.1 

.8 

2.S 

15.3 

.4 

12.2 


43.7 
37.1 
40.6 
4L8 
32.4 
39.S 
*L0 
41.6 
36.1 


18.0 
8  8 
8.8 
9.5 
5.9 
8.9 

11.9 
7.5 
7.1 


2.5 

2  8 
3.2 

3  2 
2.2 
2.8 
2.9 
2.6 
2.9 


23 
25 
22 
22 
32 
25 
24 
27 
24 


10.3 

212  5 

51.5 

U  8 

1.3 

5.  3 

30  6 

.9 

23.6 


(108) 

(94) 

(76) 

78 

40 

(S4) 

(110) 

30 

50 


45 
42 
46 
45 
44 
45 
44 
50 
44 


13  4 
18.3 
15.9 
16.8 
17.5 
17.2 
17.8 
15.1 
17.4 


47 
61 
61 
60 
63 
62 
55 
66 
65 


1,900 
2.520 
2,200 
2,010 
2,390 
2,740 
2.320 
2,450 
2,430 


39.0 


23.3 


8.9 


1.4 


50 


52.0 


62 


30 


26.2 


66 


2,940 


Argentina. 

Chile 

Uruguay... 


25.4 

10.3 

3.1 


2L8 
27.9 
20.4 


8.8 
9.2 
9.3 


13 
1  8 
1.0 


53 

,i8 
69 


32.9 
!■)  4 
3.9 


60 
71 
40 


28 
36 
28 


Europe.     

Northern  Europe. 


473.0 


IT  8 


10.4 
T1.2' 


.6 


116 


540.0 


24 


173 


91.0 


16 


24 

24' 


27.9 
21  9 
29.1 

32.4 

33.1 


68 
63 
70 

Tf 


3,060 
2,670 
2,880 


Or-n-.a-'K.    

FinUnt    

Iceland 

Ireland 

NofAay    

Sweden 

Ur^ited  Kng;,>m. 


3,150^ 

3, 140" 


200 
5jO 

400 

400 
320 
520 
810 
1,240 

1,120 

1,290 
800 

760 

2,380 
2^870 


5.0 
4.7 
.2 
3.1 
4.0 
8.3 
56.4 


14.0 
13.2 
19.3 
22.1 
16.7 
14.2 
16.1 


10.1 

9:3 

7.7 
10.4 
10.1 
10. 5 
11.7 


173 
347 

58 

S8 

99 

111 

231 


5  4 
1  7 
1 
4  0 
4  5 
9  4 
62  8 


14 

10 
12 
It 
13 
li) 
18 


22 
22 
29 
30 
24 
21 
24 


33.2 
31.0 
25,7 
26  5 
32  4 
35,0 
33.3 


74 
70 
74 
72 
74 
73 
72 


3.240 
3,050 


410 
960 
810 
190 


3.670 
2,810 
2,800 
1,580 
3,340 
4,480 
2,600 
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Region  or  country  ' 

1 

Papulation 
estimate 
mid-1975 

(millions)  ■ 

Birth 

rale  2  3 

Death 
ratei 

Rate  of 
population 

growth 

(annual, 

percent)  '* 

Number 
of  years  to 
double 
popu- 
lation s 

Population 

projection 

to  2000 

(millions)  '■ 

Infant 

mortality 

rate' 

Population 

under 

15  yrs. 

(percent): 

Median 

age 

(years) 2 

Life  ex- 
pectancy 

at  birth 
(years): 

Dietary 

energy 

supply 

(kilo- 

calories 

per  person 

per  day) ' 

Per 

capita 
gross  na- 
tional prod- 
uct   (US 
dollars)  ► 

Western  Europe . 

153.0 

14.6 

11.1 

.6 

115 

171.0 

18 

23 

33.5 

72 

3.230 

3,380 

Au-tiia 

Belgium... 

France 

Germany  (Federal  Republic  of) 

7.5 

9.8 

52.9 

6L9 

i\ 

14.7 
14.8 
17.0 
12.0 
13.5 
16.8 
14.7 

12.2 
11.2 
10.6 
21.1 
11.7 
8.7 
10.0 

.2 
.4 
.9 
.3 
.2 
.8 
.8 

0^6 

347 
173 

77 
231 
347 

87 

87 

116^ 

8.1 
10.8 
62.1 
66.2 
.4 
16.0 

7.4 

122.0 

24 
17 

16 
20 
16 
12 
13 

24 
23 

24 
22 
21 
26 
23 

33.9 
34.3 
31.5 
35,5 
36.0 
29,4 
32.9 

71 
73 
73 
71 

n 
74 

72 

3,310 
3.380 
3,210 
3  220 
3,380 
i  320 
3,190 

3,240 

2,410 
3  210 
3  620 
3,390 
3,  190 
2  840 

Netherlands       

Switzerland... 

3  940 

Eastern  Europe 

106.0 

16.6 

10.2 

29 

23 

31.6 

70 

1   410 

Bulgaria 

8.8 
14.8 
17.2 
10.5 
33.8 
21.2 

13270* 

16.2 
17.0 
13.9 
15.3 
16.8 
19.3 

9.2 
11.2 
12.4 
11.5 

8.6 
10.3 

0.7 
0.6 
0.2 
0.4 
0.8 
0.9 

'^07" 

99 
116 
347 
173 
87 
77 

99 

10.0 
16.8 
18.2 
11.1 
39.8 
25.8 

156.0 

26 
21 
18 
34 
28 
40 

29 

22 
23 
22 
20 
24 
25 

26 

33.7 
31.9 
35.3 
34.4 
28.8 
30.8 

31.4  " 

72 
69 
73 
70 
70 
57 

71 

3,290 
3,  180 
3.290 
3  280 
3,280 
3,140 

2,  990  ~ 

820 
2   120 
2   190 
1   200 
1   3bO 

740 

Czechoslovakia 

Germany(Democralic,  Republic  of) 

Poland 

Romania 

Southern  Europe. 

17.7 

9.2 

1   440 

Albania 

2.5 

33.4 
15.4 
16.0 
17.5 
18.4 
19.  S 
18.2 

1778  ~ 

6.5 
9.4 
9.8 
9.0 
10.1 
8.3 
9.2 

7.9 

2.7 
0.3 
0.5 
0.2 
0.3 
1.0 
0.9 

iTo' 

26 
231 
139 
347 
231 
69 
77 

69 

35 

4.3 

9.6 

60  9 

.3 

9.9 

44.9 

25.7 

315.0 

87 
27 
26 

24 
44 
15 
43 

26 

41 
23 

24 
25 
27 
27 
26 

36 

31 

19.2 

34.5 
33.4 
28.2 
30.0 
30.3 
29.0 

22.3 

25.4 

69 

72 
72 
71 
68 
72 
68 

70 

66 

2  390 
3,  190 

3  1£J 
2  820 
2.900 
2,600 
3,  190 

3,  280* 

ago 

1   460 

1   960 

9i0 

780 

1   2I1) 

Greece 

Italy... 

Malta.     

Portugal. 

Spain      .   

3,9 

5!   0 
1   3 

2:   3 

USSR. 

25!  0 

Oceania 

21,0 

24.8 

9.3 

2.0 

33.0 

50 

3,270 

2  480 

Australia.. 

Fui -  --   

New  Zealand _ 

Papua-New  Guinea . . 

13iO 
k6 

3.0 

2.7 

21.0 
25.0 
22.3 

40.6 

8.1 

4.3 

8.3 

17.5 

1.9 
2.1 
1.4 
2.4 

36 
33 
50 
29 

20.2 

.8 

4.3 

5.0 

17 

26 

16 

(159) 

28 
38 
30 
46 

27.6 
19.8 
25.9 
18.9 

72 
70 
72 
48 

3,280 
3,200 

2  980 
500 

2   560 
290 

'  The  data  sheet  lists  all  UN  members  and  all  geopolitical  entities  with  a  population  larger  than 
200,000. 

■  Unpublished  materials  from  the  Population  Division  ol  the  UN.  These  data  ara  from  the  recently 
completed  medium  variant  set  of  projections  and  are  to  be  published  in  a  series  of  working  papers 
under  the  general  title  "World  Population  Prospects,  1970  2000,  As  Assessed  in  1973."  Birth  and 
death  rates,  annual  rate  of  population  growth,  and  life  expectancy  at  birth  refer  to  the  average  of 
the  1970  75  period;  the  percentage  of  the  population  under  15  years  and  median  age  refer  to 
mid-1975. 

3  Presumably  because  of  recent  fertility  declines,  current  birth  rates  for  many  countries,  and 
especially  those  for  Canada,  the  United  States,  Finland,  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria, 
Belgium,  the  2  Germanies,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
are  appreciably  lower  than  those  given  here  for  the  average  of  the  1970-75  period. 

*  Differences  between  the  values  m  this  column  and  those  for  natural  increase  represent  the 
assumptions  made  by  the  UN  regarding  net  immigration  or  net  emigration  for  the  1970  75  pariod. 
The  countries  assumed  to  have  the  highest  rates  of  net  immigration  are  Kuwait,  Israel,  Australia, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  Switzerland  Those  assumed  to  have  the  highest  rates  of 
net  emigration  are  Puerto  Rico.  Jamaica,  Martiniqu?.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Surinam. 


"Assuming  no  change  in  tha  growth  rate. 

*  Latest  available  year  as  given  in  UN,  ■'Population  and  Vital  Statistics  Report",  scries  A,  ifl  26. 
No.  4,  1974.  Because  of  deficient  registration  in  some  countne:.  rates  estimated  by  the  UN  /.e'e 
used  where  the  registered  rates  were  uniealistically  low. 

UN  World  Food  Conference,  "Assessment  of  the  World  Food  Situation  Pre'.ent  and  Fulu :<"    ' 
Rome.  Italy,  Nov.  5  16,  1974. 
'  Intarnational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  1971  or  1972  data. 

*  The  United  Nations  does  not  show  figures  for  Taiwan.  These  figures  were  separately  estiniatcd 
The  population  of  Taiwan  was  assumed  to  increase  during  the  next  25  years  at  the  same  rates  as 
for  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The  infant  mortality  rate  was  estimated  by  the  International 
Statistical  Programs  Center  of  the  US  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  will  appear  in  its  forthcoming 
publication  "World  Population:  1974  -Rec3nt  Demographic  Estimates  for  the  Countries  and 
Regions  of  the  World," 

"'  UN  figures  are  the  same  as  those  given  for  the  series  E  projection  in  the  U  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Projections  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States,  by  Age  and  Sex:  1972  to  2020,  "CLirent 
Population  Report?."  series  P  25.  No,  493.  December  1972, 


GENERAL    NOTES 

World  Population  Data  Sheets  of  various 
years  should  not  be  used  as  a  time  series. 
Because  every  attempt  is  made  to  use  the 
most  accurate  information,  data  sources  vary 
and  radical  changes  in  numbers  and  rates 
from  year  to  year  may  reflect  improved  source 
material,  revised  data,  or  a  later  base  year 
for  computation,  rather  than  yearly  changes. 
The  only  exception  to  this  general  caution 
is  that  population  totals  for  mid-1975  along 
with  those  for  mid-1974  presented  in  the 
supplement  to  this  Data  Sheet  may  be  used 
as  a  time  series. 

Birth  and  death  rates:  Annual  number 
of  births  or  deaths  per  1,000  population. 

Population  growth  rate:  Annual  rate  of 
natural  increase  (birth  rate  minus  the  death 
rate  in  a  given  year)  combined  with  the  plus 
or  minus  factor  of  net  immigration  or  net 
emigration. 

Infant  mortality  rate:  Annual  number  of 
deaths  to  infants  under  one  year  of  age  per 
1.000  live  births. 

Median  age:  That  age  ■which  divides  the 
population  into  two  equal-size  groups,  one  of 
which  is  older  and  the  other  which  is 
younger  than  the  median. 

Figures  in  parentheses  are  from  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  World  Population: 
1973 — Recent  Demographic  Estimates  for 
the  Countries  and  Regions  of  the  World,  May 
1974.  The  figures  from  this  source  generally 
were  presented  here  If  no  equivalent  figures 
are  available  from  the  UN  or  its  publica- 
tions. 

Figures    for    the    regions    and    the    world: 


Population  totals  take  into  account  small 
areas  not  listed  on  the  Data  Sheet.  Totals 
may  also  not  equal  the  sums  of  their  parts 
because  of  independent  rounding.  Infant 
mortality,  dietary  energy  supply,  and  per 
capita  gross  national  product  are  weighted 
averages  of  the  figures  shown. 

Dashes  indicate  data  are  unavailable. 

Except  as  noted,  this  Data  Sheet  is  based 
primarily  on  unpublished  United  Nations 
(UN)  figures.  While  expressing  its  deep 
gratitude  to  the  UN's  Population  Division 
for  these  data,  the  PRB  assumes  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
given  in  the  Data  Sheet. 

The  publication  was  prepared  with  sup- 
port from  the  George  Washington  University 
Population  Information  Program. 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau  gathers, 
interprets,  and  publishes  information  about 
population  trends  and  their  economic,  envi- 
ronmental, and  social  effects.  Founded  in 
1929,  it  Is  a  private,  nonprofit  educational 
organization  that  Is  supported  by  founda- 
tion grants,  individual  and  corporate  con- 
tributions, memberships,  and  subscriptions. 
It  consults  with  other  groups  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  and  operates  an  informa- 
tion service,  a  library,  and  an  international 
program. 


U.N.  ASSISTANCE  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA  NEEDED 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24,  I  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Ford  which  noted  that  the  heart-rending 


human  tragedy  unlolding  in  Southeast 
Asia  had  found  upwards  of  2  milhon 
Cambodians  and  Vietnamese  homeless 
and  hungry.  I  stated  my  belief  that  the 
United  States  should  seek  to  reconvene 
the  International  Conference  on  Viet- 
nam and  that  I  thought  the  time  had 
passed  when  U.S.  citizens  should  return 
to  the  area  in  the  large  numbers  needed 
to  carry  out  massive  relief  efforts.  I 
wrote  that  this  was  a  job  for  the  United 
Nations. 

In  the  2  intervening  weeks  the  situa- 
tion has  become  even  more  serious.  We 
see  spread  out  before  us  in  each  morn- 
ing's paper  pictures  and  stories  of  death 
and  depressing  degeneracy.  As  we  sit 
down  to  supper,  the  network  news  pro- 
vides us  with  an  appalling  full  color  pan- 
orama of  human  deprivation. 

I  have  heard  considerable  speculation 
recently  about  whether  we  have  a  mili- 
tary obligation  to  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam.  That  is  a  topic  which  may  or 
may  not  be  moot  in  the  next  few  days 
or  weeks. 

I  personally  feel  strongly  that  we  do 
have  an  overriding  obligation  to  ease  the 
suffering  that  is  cascading  down  the 
highways  of  South  Vietnam  and  across 
the  lush  landscape  of  Cambodia. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  do  this 
on  a  unilateral  or  bilateral  basis.  It  must 
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be  done  tiu-ough  the  United  Nations  or 
sonic  other  multilateral  organization. 
For.  it  is  only  in  this  manner  that  ue 
will  be  able  to  assist  thoFC  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Innocent  babies,  young- 
sters, women,  and  men  who  are  di.-placed. 
dej>resscd.  and  desperate. 

I  am  sure  that  arrangements  can  be 
made  with  the  appropriate  auency  or 
agencies  to  see  that  the  assistance  we 
provide  can  be  directed  to  the  people 
who  need  it  most. 

That  means  that  we  will  be  providing 
humanitarian  a.ssistanre.  food,  clothing, 
medicines,  and  shelter  to  a  preat  many 
people  who  are  now  in  areas  controlled 
by  governing  bodies  with  whom  we  have 
no  formal  diplomatic  relations.  Yet.  I 
think  the  American  public  overwhelm- 
ingly feels  that  we  must  help  these  people. 

On  March  26.  I  introduced  a  bdl  for 
Senator  Kennedy  which  w  ould  provide  an 
additional  $100  million  for  humanitarian 
assistance  for  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  Such  a.ssist- 
ance  would  be  provided  under  the  aus- 
pices of  and  by  the  Unued  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies,  other  interna- 
tional organizations  or  arrangements, 
multilateral  institutions  and  private  vol- 
untary agencies.  This  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  will  endeavor  to  speed  action  upon 
the  bill  so  that  this  body  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  situation  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
March  24  letter  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob,jection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

Washington.  DC  . 

yarch  24.  J975 

Di.\R  Mr  Prfsident;  The  heart-rending 
human  tragedy  presei>*ly  ui  folding  in  South- 
east Asia  m  which  upwards  of  two  million 
Cambodians  and  Vietname-e  are  homeless 
and  hunsjrv  has  reached  t:;e  -t.ige  where.  I 
believe,  the  United  States  should  seek  to  re- 
convene the  International  Conference  on 
Vietnam  which  ratified  the  1973  cease-fire 
agreement 

As  vou  know,  each  of  the  twelve  countries 
which  signed  the  conference  agreement  has 
a  responsibility  to  consult  with  the  other 
parties  whenever  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment threatens  the  peace.  The  conference 
can  be  reconvened  either  by  a  Joint  request 
from  the  United  State.?  and  North  Vietnam, 
which  I  suspect  la  not  likely,  or  on  the  request 
of  six  or  more  of  the  signatories.  Since  the 
cea.se-fire  agreement  has  never  been  Imple- 
mented by  either  side.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  sat  down  and  talked  with  the  Russians 
and  Chinese,  in  particular,  about  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime,  an  attempt  mu.-,t  be  made 
to  ease  the  pain  and  sufTering  of  the  huge 
number  of  refugees  displaced  during  the  past 
few  weeks  The  United  States.  In  one  way  cr 
another,  has  been  a  major  contributor  to 
the  wrenching  dislocation  of  their  lives.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  them. 

While  the  traditional  American  attitude 
has  been  to  send  money  and  material,  pro- 
visions and  personnel.  I  think  that  the  time 
has  pa.ssed  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  or  the  people  of  Cambodia  or  Vietnam 
would  think  it  appropriate  for  US  citizens 
to  return  to  the  area  In  the  larA;e  numbers 
that  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  massive 
relief  efforts. 

As  was  true  in  the  caoe  of  Bangladesh  re- 
lief, it  is  proper— in  fact,  emiuently  logical — 


for  the  United   Nations  to  mount  a  major 
relief  program. 

I?  IS  my  hope  that  the  Department  of 
St.tte  IS  intending  to  seek  such  an  effort,  in 
which  the  United  States  would  assist.  I  am 
sure  that  the  overwhelminc;  majority  of  Con- 
press  and  the  American  people  will  support 
this  humanitarian  move 
Sincerely. 

John  Sp.\rkman. 

C>iair}y}ai 


THF   ENERGY  SITUATION  AND  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mr.  James  H.  Holden.  of 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

M: .  Holden's  views,  in  my  opinion,  are 
\ery  consistent  with  wliat  Oklahomans 
are  thinking  regarding  the  energy  situa- 
tion and  the  agricultural  industry. 

I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Holden's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

F>HK'ARY   25.   1975 
Hon.   Dewey   BAi;rLtTT. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dkar  Sir:  Wlilie  much  of  '.shat  I  have  to 
say  you  probably  already  know,  there  are  a 
number  of  key  issues  presently  under  debate 
which.  Ill  my  opinion,  will  Importantly  in- 
fluence the  economic  future  of  Oklahoma 
and  on  which  I  would  like  to  make  inv  views 
known   to  you. 

As  you  can  determine  from  my  letterhead. 
I  am  an  Investment  advl.sor  by  profession 
.■Additionally.  I  am  active  In  farming  and 
mineral  royalties,  and  consequently  my  per- 
spective on  the.se  matters  la  neither  academic 
nor  without  an  element  of  self-interest. 

During  the  past  year  or  .so  we  have  seen 
our  basic  Industries  — enerpy  and  agricul- 
ture— come  under  Increasing  criticism.  The 
health  of  these  industries  Is  vital  to  all  of 
us.  and  because  thev  share  the  problem  of 
havluf;  to  operate  In  a  highly  regulated  en- 
vironment the  Importance  of  con.structlve 
legislation  and  regulatory  policies  Is  essen- 
tial if  these  Industries  are  to  remain  healthy 
and  viable  In  the  future. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  cattle  Industry 
came  under  criticism  for  excessive  profits. 
which  was  followed  shortly  by  the  oil  price 
L-sue.  Including  the  question  of  natural  gas 
pricing.  In  reflecting,'  on  what  took  place  it 
appears  that  much  of  the  criticism  in  each 
of  these  Issues  was  consumer  oriented  and 
that  In  large  measure  the  restUtIng  policies 
have  consistently  favored  the  consumer  as 
opposed  to  the  producer,  which  Is  generally 
under.stood  to  be  politically  expedient  but 
net  always  the  most  desirable  long-term 
polic-y  to  follow. 

There  Ls  no  question  that  Oklahoma  has 
paid  dearly  by  rea-son  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  its  natural  resotirces  liave  been  and  are 
continuing  to  be  exported  at  t>eIow  market 
prices.  Old  oil  and  natural  pa.s  are  being 
consumed  elsewhere.  Oklohomans  are  paying 
full  retaU  for  end  products  but  receiving  an 
arbitrarily  depressed  price  for  these  essen- 
tial resources.  Quite  frankly  I  fail  to  grasp 
the  logic  behind  such  a  system  In  partic- 
ular I  till  to  understand  why  it  serves  our 
national  Interest  when  the  choice  really  bolls 
down  to  whether  fo.-eii;n  entities  are  to  re- 
ceive the  premium  price  or  whether  our  own 
mineral  owners  thould  receive  the  premium. 
With  re>pect  to  the  problem  of  recycling  the 
money,  if  our  mineral  owners  were  paid  full 
market  price  then  this  problem  would  auto- 
matically take  care  of  it-self,  and  the  In- 
creived  revenue  vou'.d  addliionally  raise  tax 


receipts  at  bath  the  federal  and  state  level 
Most  importantly,  however,  the  multiplier 
effect  of  having  this  money  recycled  Inter- 
nally, would  do  much  to  ease  tlie  present  re- 
ce.Shionary  problems  which  are  having  to  be 
dealt  with   through  deficit  financing. 

Even  if  deregulation  of  old  oil  l.s  regarded 
as  a  completely  impossible  situation,  the 
need  to  decontrol  Interstate  natural  gas  is 
so  obvlou>  that  it  is  Impossible  for  me  to 
understand  how  continued  procra-stination 
can  be  Ju.^tified  Extensive  studies  of  this  in- 
dustry have  been  taking  place  for  well  over  a 
year  now  and  certainly  additional  study  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  uncover  some  magic 
.solution  or  alter  the  fact  that  the  root  prob- 
lem stems  from  regulatory  policies  which 
specifically  dt-c ourage  exploration  for  new 
re' erves. 

That  past  regulation  has  been  lacking  In 
fi-reslglu  is  plain  to  everyone,  and  from  what 
I  underotand  Ir  now  appears  that  decontrol 
of  inierstate  prices  may  be  possible  if  it  also 
providfs  f,>r  end  u.se  allocation  among  all 
.states  While  I  believe  that  decontrol  of  new 
and  deep  resci  \es  Ls  a  more  desirable  step,  I 
certainly  hope  that  if  end  use  allocation  is 
approved  it  will  contain  a  provision  exempt- 
ing those  states  that  restrict  development  of 
tJielr  reserves  in  any  way  whatever. 

It  is  a  very  unj  easant  experience  to  ob- 
serve first  hand  the  financial  probIetTi.s  which 
many  of  our  local  farmers  pre.«ently  experi- 
ence. Tliese  are  honest,  frugal  and  hard 
working  people,  but  becau.se  of  regulatory 
policie-,  they  have  been  forced  over  time  to 
alter  farming  practices  and  to  Increase  their 
dependency  m  certain  areas  which  has  re- 
sulted presently  in  a  situation  where  concen- 
tration of  forces  Is  making  the  farmer  the 
victim  of  the  same  policies  which  he  opposed 
for  years. 

In  the  wheat  situation,  for  example,  many 
of  our  farmers  are  faced  with  a  situation 
where  acreage  that  had  been  In  cotton  and 
other  crops  Is  now  being  diverted  to  wheat 
because  of  program  changes,  the  cattle  mar- 
ket has  been  absolutely  destroyed,  and  all  of 
this  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  fertilizer 
and  other  costs  have  risen  dramatically.  I 
do  not  propose  that  there  Is  an  easy  solution 
to  the^e  problems,  but  I  do  propose  that  It 
would  be  refreshing  to  wltnes,s  an  approach 
to  the  problem  that  sincerely  dealt  with  the 
need  for  having  a  viable  and  otherwi.se  profit- 
able farming  indvLstry.  Certainly,  given  the 
present  situation,  the  choice  Is  between 
higher  product  prices  on  the  one  hand  or  an- 
other bad  year  for  the  farmers  on  the  other, 
and  whereas  the  first  situation  might  be  m.ore 
palatable  to  consumers  in  the  short  run,  poli- 
cies that  force  farmers  out  of  business  are 
destructive  no  matter  how  they  are  viewed. 

Economic  health  is  obviously  the  basic 
key  to  Industry  viability  and  In  th,s  regard 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  of  us 
read  a  positive  word  about  proflt.s.  Much 
deliberation  h..is  been  conducted  on  exces- 
sive profits,  consumer  gouging  and  similar 
matters  which,  while  they  may  take  place 
on  a  limited  basis,  the  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  most  Industries  and  people 
are  honest  and  competitive.  In  my  opinion 
the  critical  Issue  Is  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  government  and  business.  If 
the  relationship  Is  hostile  then  everyone 
\Mll  respond  In  a  way  that  best  protects 
their  Interest,  but  If  the  relationship  is 
sincere  and  well  designed  then  the  response 
will  run  parallel.  In  short,  therefore,  the 
relationship  pattern  is  established  In  Wash- 
ington, and  If  policies  are  unreasoruible  and 
slanted  toward  political  blocks  then  one 
can  hardly  criticise  producers  for  unreason- 
able actions  when  their  basic  livelihood  Is 
threatened.  The  general  attitude  toward 
these  industries,  and  in  particular  the  en- 
ergy Industry.  Is  unquestionably  hostile  and 
will  remain  .so  until  leadership  sets  the  rec- 
cord    clear.    Moreover,    if   given    the   choice 
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it  is  my  opinion  that  most  people  would 
prefer  to  pay  higher  prices  If  they  were 
confident  that  the  incremental  profit  was 
hr-,nv,  re-employed  with  an  eye  to  solving  the 
production  problems,  rather  than  the  alter- 
uati'.e  v.hich  is  higher  prices  resulting  from 
v,:iving  to  pay  foreign  producers  and  then 
l-.nving  to  turn  around  and  finance  govern- 
r-?nt  drP.cits  through  Inflation. 

On  the  question  of  depletion,  it  seems 
t.j  me  that  eliminating  the  depletion  allow- 
ance will  have  an  Identical  effect  to  that 
produced  by  th.e  nattiral  gas  decision  some 
yiT.rs  back.  At  this  critical  point  In  time 
It  will  verj-  severely  damage  our  independ- 
ent operators,  whose  sources  of  capital  are 
larccJy  high  income  bracket  Investors.  The 
I.irge  companies  will  be  able  to  survive  be- 
( ."lusc  they  have  the  staying  power,  but  our 
liulopencients  lack  this  key  ingredient  and 
v.iU  be  drlveii  from  the  market  place,  Just 
the  same  as  the  natural  gas  producers  have 
been  driven  out  of  business  as  a  result  of 
uneconomic  regulation. 

Quite  obviously  niy  opinions,  as  expressed, 
may  not  be  shared  by  other  Oklahomans 
and  most  likely  are  not  shared  by  many 
people  in  the  consuming  states,  but  on  the 
other  hand  neither  are  they  offered  with 
the  Idea  in  mind  that  I  wish  to  profiit. ex- 
pressly at  the  expense  of  others.  All  of  us 
should  be  keenly  interested  in  seeing  that 
our  basic  industries  are  viable  and  that  they 
remain  so  in  the  future.  This  is  as  -true 
for  the  automobile  and  other  industries  as 
it  Is  for  farming  and  energy.  My  principal 
concern,  as  previously  stated,  is  that  so  little 
is  said  that  represents  a  true  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  economic  realities  of  these 
industries  but  I  wonder  if  it  Is  possible  to 
make  decisions  intelligently.  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  coin,  and  compromise  is  the 
basis  of  our  form  of  government,  but  these 
represent  a  completely  different  situation 
from  the  one-sided  attacks  which  dominate 
the  news  media  and  other  reports  which 
.sliape  public  opinion. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  opinions  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  see  fit  to  share  them  with  others  as  you 
undertake  the  Job  of  formulating  the  policies 
which  will  govern  the  future  of  these  in- 
diistries. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  H.  Holden. 


KEN  JAMES 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  home 
city  of  Omaha  was  saddened  recently 
by  the  death  of  one  of  Its  better  known 
and  most  Influential  citizens — Kenneth 
H.  James. 

Mr.  James  was  president  of  the  Chan- 
nel 7  Corp.  and  general  manager  of  tele- 
vision station  KETV  in  Omaha.  A  native 
of  Table  Rock,  Nebr.,  Mr.  James  began 
his  distinguished  broadcasting  career 
while  attending  high  school  in  Colum- 
bus. Nebr.  He  held  several  radio  and  tele- 
vision positions  in  Omaha  and  other 
Midwest  cities  before  joining  KETV  in 
1959. 

He  was  very  active  in  community  af- 
fairs and  was  a  member  of  the  Nebraska 
Bicentemiial  Commission  Board.  Hard 
v^  01  k  and  dedication  were  attributes  that 
-served  Mr.  James  well. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  in  an  edi- 
torial on  March  23,  1975.  characterized 
Mr.  James  in  this  manner: 

Ken  was  a  hard  worker  who  exuded  en- 
thusiasm and  who  threw  himself  into  every 
task  he  ever  tackled.  Not  only  was  he  suc- 
cessful and  memorable  as  an  announcer  in 
his  early  years,  but  he  proved  himself  an 


ahle  and  Innovative  toroadcast  execuU-. e  who 
was  highly  regarded  in  the  national  councils 
of  his  industry  as  well  as  on  the  local  scene. 

Omaha  and  the  State  of  Nebraska 
will  miss  the  fine  contributions  of  Mr. 
James,  His  voice  has  been  stilled,  but 
his  memory  will  live  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  World-Herald  editorial 
'Kenneth  H.  James,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ediioriul 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t!ie  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   trie   Omaha  Wor;d-HcT..ld.   Mar    2-3. 

19751 

Kenneth   H.   J.\mes 

Kc'ii  James,  who  died  of  lung  cancer  last 
Friday  at  age  50,  was  a  big  man  with  a  boom- 
ing voice  and  a  heart  to  match. 

For  a  quarter-century,  he  was  a  major 
force  on  the  local  broadcasting  scene.  For 
the  past  16  years,  he  was  associated  with 
KETV,  moving  from  program  director  to 
vice-president  and  general  manager  and,  in 
1973,  to  president  and  chief  operation  officer 
of  the  Herald  Corp.  Last  year  the  company's 
name  was  changed  to  the  Channel  7  Corp. 

Ken  was  a  hard  worker  who  exuded  en- 
thusiasm and  who  threw  himself  into  every 
task  he  ever  tackled.  Not  only  was  he  suc- 
cessful and  memorable  as  an  announcer  in 
his  early  years,  but  he  proved  himself  an  able 
and  Innovative  broadcast  executive  who  was 
highly  regarded  in  the  national  councils  of 
his  industry  as  weU  as  on  the  local  scene. 

His  decisions  were  not  universally  popu- 
lar, but  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  who  stuck 
by  what  he  believed  and  who  sought  to  keep 
standards  of  programming  high. 

He  was  a  busy  man  who  found  time  for 
a  wide  range  of  church  and  civic  activities. 
He  was  a  warm-hearted  man  and  a  good 
friend.  We  offer  his  family  otir  deep 
sympathy, 


ILLEGAL  AT. TENS  NOT  EXCLUSIVELY 
A  BORDER  PROBLEM:  THEY  ARE 
EVERYWHERE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
illegal  alien  problem  is  evident  every- 
where in  the  United  States.  Contrary  to 
widely  held  notions,  it  Is  not  a  phenom- 
enon of  the  States,  nearest  the  Mexican 
border;  nor  even  only  of  the  vineyards, 
truck  gardens,  and  orchards  of  the  Gulf 
States  or  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  problem  is  felt  emphatically  in  all 
areas  of  the  contiguous  States.  This  is 
brought  into  clear  focus  in  an  excel- 
lently written,  front  page,  March  30 
story  by  Omaha  World-Herald  reporter 
David  Tishendorf . 

In  the  story  headlined,  "Tide  of  Illegal 
Aliens  Lapping  at  Midlands,'  Mr.  Tishen- 
dorf points  out  that: 

These  are  a  different  kind  of  Immigrant 
worker.  They  bring  more  than  Just  a  strong 
back  and  a  wlUlngness  to  work.  Many  are 
skilled  and  educated.  They  often  hold  good- 
paying  Jobs  at  the  expense  of  a  citii'.en  or 
legally  admitted  alien.  . . ." 

The  problem  is  of  two  kinds : 

The  billions  of  dollars  earned  here  and 
sent  out  of  the  coimtry  by  illegal  aliens. 
If  this  could  be  halted,  it  would  make  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  deficit 
balance  of  pajonents. 

The  large  sums  which  are  appro- 
priated and  expended  to  enforce  the  law 
by  apprehending  the  illegal  entrants  and 


c'cjiorting  them.  Tliis  cost  is  estimated  to 
be  approximately  $110  million  per  year. 
These  funds  are  not  only  for  border 
patrol,  but  also  for  Investigation,  appre- 
hension and  deportation  a-.tivities 
tlirougliout  the  countiy. 

Leonard  Chapman,  head  of  the  U.S, 
liiiniigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
c.<-timates  tlic?-e  are  some  8  million  of 
ihc.-c  illegal  aliens  in  the  entire  country. 

Tlie  World-Herald  reports  that  re- 
gional officials  for  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
estimate  as  many  as  6.000  to  8,000  ille- 
gal aliens  reside  in  those  two  Stales 
alone. 

What  a  lift  to  our  unemployment 
problems  if  these  people  were  not  here: 
a  place  where  they  are  not  entitled  to 
be. 

CORE      or     PROBLEM 

Employment — and  at  pay  dramati- 
cally higher  than  any  in  their  native 
country — is  the  attraction  for  illegal 
aliens. 

Overpopulation  in  their  homeland  and 
economic  stagnation  there  make  their 
plight  desperate,  indeed.  But  the  plight 
of  the  imemployed  Ameiican  citizen  and 
legal  alien  also  is  desperate.  A  further 
burden  is  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  by  the 
States  and  Federal  Government  and  the 
imemployment  benefits  that  must  be 
paid  to  those  who  cannot  get  jobs  be- 
cause illegal  aliens  hold  them.  It  is  re- 
ported that  some  illegal  aliens  are  re- 
ceiving imemployment  benefits,  which  is 
certainly  contrary  to  commonsense. 

REMEDT 

A  pending  bill  in  the  Congress,  H.R. 
982,  proposes  to  make  it  illegal  for  em- 
ployers to  hire  aliens  not  entitled  to  be  in 
tills  country.  This  law  would  be  very 
effective  if  properly  drawn  and  adminis- 
tered. 

The  burden  would  be  placed  on  tr.e 
employer  to  determine  whether  each  em- 
ployee is  a  legal  alien  and,  therefore,  is 
permitted  to  work.  The  bill  is  very  sim- 
ple in  principle  and  in  reality  and  very 
much  more  effective  than  the  laws  v.e 
have  today. 

Without  a\ailability  of  employment 
the  incentive  to  come  and  stay  in  tliis 
country  would  be  eliminated.  In  fact,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  illegal  aliens  to 
sustain  themselves  here  without  employ- 
ment. 

Is  this  too  great  a  burden  to  place  on 
the  employer  in  the  United  States?  It 
should  not  be  considered  so.  But  the  an- 
swer is  clear  and  firm  when  one  considers 
the  alternative:  No  other  effective  ."solu- 
tion. 

The  present  situation  is  extravagantly 
expensive  and  ineffective.  Steps  must  be 
taken  to: 

End  unemployment  among  those  citi- 
zens and  legal  aliens  who  are  entitled 
to  jobs ; 

Eliminate  the  added  imemployment 
benefits  being  paid  out; 

Stop  the  vast  sums  of  money  earned 
in  the  United  States  from  being  shipped 
out  of  the  country;  and 

Halt  the  staggering  law-enforcement 
costs  at  the  border  and  throughout  the 
United  States  related  to  illegal  alien 
activities. 

In  the  93d  Congress,  the  House  ap- 
proved a  bill  along  these  described  lines. 
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tuid  late  111  tlie  .■5e--.>ion.  ii  was  receued  in 
the  Senate,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  the  Hoiue 
.should  take  the  initiative  and  act  fir.^-t  on 
thi.s  mea.-ure.  But  the  Senate  .should  be 
taking  action  to:  tiiit.  take  prompt  ac- 
tion on  any  mea.sure  pas.^ed  in  the  House 
and  tran.^mitted  to  the  Senate,  or  ^^ec- 
ond.  .submit  a  bill  ol  it.^  own  for  proper 
committee  consideration  and  after  ap- 
proval in  the  Senate  ti•Hn.^mlt  l<j  the 
Hou.se.  if  no  similar  me-a-uie  is  bciiiL; 
con.sidered  there. 

In  a  letter  today  to  the  (.hannian  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  I  am  a?ain 
urging  that  action  to  be  undertaken  ac- 
cordingly. I  ha\c  expressed  the  hope  tliat 
it  will  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  a-k  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  World-Herald  article, 
"Tide  of  Illegal  Aliens  Lapping  at  Mid- 
lands,"  be  printed  in   the  Record. 

There  bcins  no  objection,  the  artitle 
was  ordered  to  be  jinntcd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 
(Prom    vlie    Oii,..h.i    World- Ht'.-ald.    Mnr.    .30. 

ia75| 
Tide    ok    Ili.eg.\i.    .Aliens    Iv»pi'i.^.i.    .\t    Mid- 
lands— tJ.OOO     Mav     Residk     IN'     NmPA?5HA. 
Iowa 

(By  David  Tishendorf) 
Officials  call  it  "one  of  tlie  greatest  nm^s 
migratlon.s  In  histon.  "  a  human  torrent  so 
vast  that  it  i.s  "'totally  out  of  control." 

"People  by  the  miIlion.« ;  said  I*oi:ard  P 
Chapman,  head  ol  U  S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  S<'rvi(e  (INS),  are  flocking 
from  the  less-developed  ay:rarian  nations  to 
the  industrialized  countries  oi  the  w(jrUl  ui 
search  of  emplovinent. 

"Nowhere  is  this  more  j)runoiiiiced  tlian 
here  in  the  United  States." 

Chapman  estimates  there  are  aboiit  eight 
million  Illegal  alien.*  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  tliey  continue  to  arrne  at  an  annual 
rate  "ui  the  millions." 

About  90  per  cent  oi  the  r:es;al  alien.s  come 
from  Mexico,  others,  come  iroin  Central  and 
South  .\nu'riia.  the  Caribbean  Islands  and 
Asia. 

A  DI}TtRj:NT  KIND 

La.si  year,  Chapman  .said,  the  INS  appre- 
hended and  sent  back  to  their  native  coun- 
tries nearly  800.000  such  aliens,  a  number 
equal  to  the  population  oi  San  Francisco. 
Even  so.  he  said,  the  INS  picked  up  "prooably 
no  more  than  one  out  of  three  or  four  vxlio 
entered  the  country  illegally." 

Many  illegal  aliens  simply  walk  acro^.<  the 
unguarded  US  -Mexican  border  Others  enter 
legally  as  visitors,  then  disapjit-Hr  and  don't 
return  Frequently  they  pay  smugglers  to 
bring  Ihe.m  into  the  country. 

"The.se  are  a  Ulfferem  kind  oi  iminit;rant 
•worker,"  said  Chapman.  They  brine  more 
than  just  a  strong  back  and  a  willmgne.^  to 
work.  Many  are  skilled  ar.d  educated  They 
often  hold  good-paying  Jobs  at  the  e.'spen.se 
of  a  citizen  or  legally  admitted  resident  alien. 

"The  cost  to  ta.xpayers  of  thl.5  problem  can 
only  be  measured  in  the  billions  of  dollars.  A 
substantial  portion  of  t!ie  more  than  $3 
billion  balance  oi  pavmeu's  deticit  co'vild  be 
eliminated  if  the  money  which  is  earned  here 
and  sent  out  of  tiie  cotintry  by  illeya!  .ilieius 
could  be  halted." 

Santiago  Robble.i.  30.  rousted  from  an 
early  evening  nap.  walked  borejoot  into  the 
living  room  of  }i  l%  honif  at  5634  South 
Tioentieth  Street,  rubbed  /u.s-  sto<-k:ng-cap- 
covered  head,  shook  hands  uith  two  visitors 
and  sat  down. 

His  wife  Lucia  entered  the  room  and  walk- 
ed over  to  the  corner  behind  his  chair  ^faria 
Trinidad,   his   6-^ear-old   daughter,   climbed 


•  nto  hU  lap.  ignoing  the  visitors  While  she 
■  utilied  a  black  and  white  TV. 

"My  son  is  ill."  Robbies  said  through  an 
ntfcrprettT.  "We  have  until  April  1  (Tues- 
day) to  leave  the  country.  But  we  are  trying 
to  tilt  an  extension.  ' 

SI.X    THOUSAND    IN    .MIDLANDS'" 

Les  Hoppe.^.  head  of  the  INS  office  m  Oma- 
)ju,  estimates  tliere  are  irom  J,000  to  6,000 
Illegal  alients  in  Nebra-^ka  and  Iowa,  the  two 
•-tate.s  111  vhich  hi.s  oilice  lia-  jurisdiction. 

"Mast  are  in  the  varioii-.  population  cen- 
ler.s,  including  Omaha  and.  in  Iowa.  Mar- 
"^hfilliowii,  Davenport.  Mu.-;ca!ine.  Burlmiiton 
a! id  pc.s.-,ible  De.,  -Mome.s,"  he  said, 

H.ppe.s  .--aid  tiiere  are  about  l.ODO  --luh 
.-ilitns  li\  ing  in  the  Omaha  area. 

"We  re  under  the  belief  that  a  t;irid  mnny 
work  ill  industry  here  m  the  Omaha  area. 
Their  wages  run  from  ^2^0  an  hour  up  to 
^.'>  an  lour,  with  the  averafie  bein^  from 
i.J  50  to  J3.65  an  hour. 

".\lanv  work  in  t!ie  packinghouses.  In  cer- 
tain .sea-sons  they  work  in  nurseries  and  on 
tree  farm.s.  We  have  had  report.s  of  them 
beiiit;  in  widely  •scattered  .seotion.s  of  the 
.stale." 

Hoppe-i  iias  fmir  inve^titrators  .searching 
out  illegal  aliens  in  the  two  states.  His 
monthly  budget  for  su.-h  activitie.s  until  re- 
cently w.as  i2,300.  an  amount  he  said  en- 
abled the  otlice  to  p,(  k  up  iroin  25  to  40 
;Uien.s  and  put  Ihoin  on  a  chartered  bu.s  to 
F.l  Pa.-w,  Tex.,  and  lr.)in  there  back  into 
Mexico. 

In  March,  however,  hi.-;  ort-ie  was  allot led 
only  $1,700  (funds  are  distribuU'd  bv  the 
INS  regional  office  in  Minne.-ipolis) .  .so  "we 
iiaven't  even  attempted  t,,  pirk  up  Miat 
many  fins  month   " 

WERE     (.EniNi;      BMIIN'I 

"We  could  bring  in  from  75  U'  80  i!l.-i;al 
.ilieus  a  month,  maybe  even  many  more  than 
that,  if  w©  had  adequate  funds."  Hoppes 
said.  'With  only  four  Investigators  we're 
gettiiit:  behind." 

A'or  four  years  be/ore  he  cume  to  the  U.S., 
Tiobbles  .srtirf  he  did  comtrurtion  work  in 
Tijuana,  eurwng  S.5  a  day. 

Before  that,  he  was  a  sharecropper  on  a 
/arm  near  the  small  town  of  Guananiato 
Puri-sna  Uel  Rinioii.  in  levtral  Mesico  rais- 
ing  corn,    beans,    ivheat    and    garbanios. 

"But  if  there  is  no  crop  "  .smd  Mrs.  Rahblcfi, 
"there  is  no  way  of  living   ' 

So  in  Noremher  1973.  Kohblcs  gathered  his 
fc,n>;iy.  paid  $100  to  a  smuggler  wi.it  took 
them  to  a  strategic  point  along  the  border. 
lOiere  they  walked  flrro.^s  ,nto  Ainrncii.  met 
a  contact  and  were  taken  north  to  Ovmha. 

"Tlie  pattern  of  migration  fnr  illcijal  aliens 
is  changing,"  said  Hoppes,  "We're  .seeing  more 
iamihe.s  now.  in.stead  of  (ust.  individual 
male.s.  It  .seem.s  to  be  par;  of  their  scheme  to 
make  it  more  difficult  lor  us  to  .send  them 
back  to  .Mexico. 

"We  Hod  a  few  that  are  half  frozen  or  half 
starved,  hav,ni;  ndden  the  rails  up  here,  but 
mostly  they  are  in  good  f-hape." 

7IP.S     FROM     THE     DISGRUNTLED 

Hi.ppe-i  said  his  investigators  frequently 
receive  tips  on  illegal  aliens  from  disfrruntled 
or  laid-otf  Workers 

"They  call  and  .say  they  cant  get  a  job  at 
.•^iich  and  .such  a  place,  but  thev  know  that 
i;;e^al  aliens  are  working  there   " 

Hoppes  said  most  illegal  aliens  return 
to  Mexico  voluntarily.  If  they  have  enough 
money,  they  are  required  to  pay  the  $50  bus 
:arc  to  El  Pa.so  If  not.  the  bill  is  paid  by 
:;ie  ■i.'overnmenl. 

Deportation  hearings  are  held  for  tho.se 
vUio  refuse  to  return  voluntarily.  'While 
awaiting  the  hearings,  men  usually  are  kept 
m  the  Douglas  or  Sarpy  County  jails  while 
women  and  children  are  housed  by  charitable 
o'-gaiu/ations  auch   as   the   Salvation   Army. 

Hoppes  said  the  women  and  children 
Morm.'lly  are  flo.vn  back  to  Mexico  while  the 


men  are  transported  on  buses  witli  n  L;u.ud 
or  detention  officer,  aboard. 

"We  try  to  treat  them  as  luimanily  ■.i< 
po.ssible,"  he  s-iid. 

Robbies  said  he  ca.iie  to  Omalia  br. ■«.■,. 
he  had  heard  "there  ivere  jobs  here." 

He  applied  at  a  meat-piuking  plant  tnul, 
ivith  the  help  of  some  S.oanish-sprul.uig 
friends,  was  hired  to  work  m  the  her/.i.i'n 
ouerution. 

He  said  i.e  (Un-  n't  knon  iriiether  I: 's  ei<i- 
ployer  wa<  wi  are  tie  wa-  an  illeyu!  mi,,, 
"They  needed  men  to  work."  he  said. 

Robbies  eurued  i3.-10  an  coiir  at  the  pUnu. 
He  Had  worked  tiiere  for  more  than  u  year 
when,  on  Feb.  12.  an  immigrat.on  oftn  la! 
'caiiglit  me  at  worh-  diiruiy  a  coffee  hrmk. 
I  don't  k/iuw  who  tipped  hni,  off." 

"The  Job  situation  ha.s  changed  here 
recently,  and  with  the  uncmplovmenr  ra^e 
as  high  as  it  is.  I'm  suie  there  are  some  ille- 
gal aliens  diawui};  uneniplovment  insur- 
ance." Hoppe.s  .said. 

And  wlnle  .some  of  the  aliens  draw  uiieni- 
pl.>ynicnt.  lie  .said,  many  avoid  paying  taxe.i. 

■IIRNED  OVER  TO  IBS 

"It's  a  practi.-e  of  theirs  to  claim  a  large 
number  of  deductions,  so  they  wUl  have  little 
withholding  tax  They  take  a  lot  of  income 
back  to  Mexico  with  them. 

If  we  find  them  with  a  lot  of  money 
we  turn  them  over  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  que.stioiung.'' 

Hoppe.s  .said  Mexico's  "high  unemp'ov- 
ment,  estimated  at  40  per  cent,  high  birth 
rate,  hign  density  of  population  and  poor 
housing;  conditions"  are  the  major  reaso„c 
Mexicans   come   to   the    United   States. 

■"Generally,  they  stay  out  of  trouble  or  try 
to.  while  they're  here,  becau.se  they  don't 
want  to  attract  attention  to  themselves  " 
he  said.  "On  occasion  thev  have  run  away 
from  our  investigators,  but  they  have  never 
been  vicious  or  violent. 

"We  have  had  a  lot  of  cooperation  from 
the  state  Patrols  in  Nebra.ska  and  Iowa  Thev 
will   call    us   whenever    they   pick   up    illegal 

^  '"Occa-sionally  «e  have  had  to  tell  them  to 
.ay  off  because  we  were  out  of  money  We 
alwa.vs  try  to  accommodate  the  (Omaha 
police  and  the  shenlTs'  otTices.  but  in  the  past 
the.y  have  become  a  little  upset  when  we  had 
to  ell  them  we  were  out  of  monev  and 
couldn't  help." 

Robble.<  sou  9-month-old  Margariio.  icas 
born  in  Omaha,  and  ha.-i  developed  what  Rob. 
bles  .s-atd  are  allergies  that  mu.$t  be  treated 
with  eipensue  medication. 

Tlie  family  has  asked  Hoppes  for  more 
time,  claiming  that  the  medicine  cant  be 
obtained  m  Mexico  and  that  the  family 
wouldnt  be  able  to  afford  it  there  anyway. 

Meanwhile.  Maria  Trinidad  contini'es  to  go 
to  Marrs  School,  5619  South  Nineteenth 
f^treet.  where  .she  is  in  kindergarten  Her 
teacher,  M  lucile  Wiles,  .lays  Maria  is  "a 
very  intelligent  girl  who  is  doing  beantii ullu 
I  II  hate  to  .«ce  her  go." 

A  setond  daughter.  2-ijcar-old  Marihcl.  uns 
born  not  long  before  the  family  cume  to 
Ai'wrtca. 

f  Hi!  D    CANNOT    PETITION 

"I  told  them  to  come  back  by  April  I.  "  ^aid 
Hoppes.  "You  don't  want  to  just  push  them 
out.  If  they  don't  come  up  with  a  definite 
date  for  leaving  by  then,  we'll  have  to  bring 
them  in  for  a  hearing. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  a  critical  situation  witU 
their  baby,  nothing  that  can't  be  attended  to 
In  Mexico." 

Hoppes  said  that  Margarito,  because  he 
was  born  In  Omaha,  is  an  American  citizen. 
"But  that  won't  do  the  family  much  good," 
he  said.  "An  infant  chUd  cannot  petition  for 
his  parents'  citizenship,  not  until  he's  21." 

Chapman,  meanwhUe,  hopes  that  Con- 
gress will  pa.ss  a  bill  which  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  employers  to  hire  Illegal  aliens. 
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The  bill,  he  believes,  would  "turn  off  the 
magnet  that  attracts  millions  ot  persons  to 
our  country — the  opportunity  to  often  em- 
ployment." 

•  Perliaps  with  an  army  of  border  patrol- 
men and  several  thousand  more  investlgatora 
V,  c  might  keep  out  most  of  the  Illegals  .  .  . 
B"t  that  is  abhorrent  to  the  American  con- 
science. We  are  not  a  police  state." 

Passage'  of  the  bill  (HR  982)  would  be  a 
sliort-range  solution.  Chapman  said.  The 
lo!  K-range  answers  involve  providing  "op- 
iioi  iiinities  in  their  own  countries,"  with 
IS.  help.  "Obviously,  that  is  not  going  to 
li.  ppen  overnight." 

NOT    MUCH    LONGER 

But  the  longer  we  delay,  the  more  difTicvilt 
i!  liecomes  to  find  workable  solutions.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  delay  much  longer  with- 
out seriously  threatening  the  future  of  otit 
roantry  and  endangering  the  progress  of  the 
world's  developing  nations." 

Robbies  said  his  plans  are  to  return  to  the 
Mexican  farm  where  he  was  a  sharecropper 
.leicral  years  ago. 

How  does  the  family  feel  about  returning 
to  Mexico  after  living  here  the  past  16 
months? 

Mrs.  Robbies  spoke  this  time  "Triste."  she 
laid. 

"That  about  sums  it  up."  said  the  inter- 
nrrtcr.  ''It  means  'sad.'" 


F.^IRNESS       DOCTRINE       SPAWNED 
SLEAZY  AND  SEAMY  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
teresting article  written  by  Fred  W. 
Friendly,  former  CBS  News  executive 
and  now  Edward  R.  Murrow  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  was  published  in 
the  Sunday  New  York  Times  magazine 
of  March  30.  1975.  In  the  article  Pro- 
tes.sor  Friendly  revealed  that  the  so- 
called  "fairness  doctrine"  has  been  used 
as  a  political  weapon  to  intimidate  cer- 
tain broadcasters  critical  of  an  adminis- 
tration's policies. 

The  fairness  doctrine  is  the  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  rule  of  law  which 
liolds  that  a  radio  or  television  licensee, 
as  a  public  trustee,  must  devote  a  reason- 
able amount  of  broadcast  time  to  the 
discussion  of  controversial  is.sues  of  pub- 
lic importance  and  must  also  afford  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  spokesmen  for 
contrasting  viewpoints  on  these  issues, 
free  of  charge  if  necessary. 

It  even  appears  that  the  Red  Lion  deci- 
.sion,  which  uplield  the  power  of  the  FCC 
to  require  broadcast  licensees  to  make 
time  available  to  particular  persons  for 
particular  purposes  was  itself  tainted 
v.ith  the  kind  of  dirty  tricks  and  polit- 
ical corruption  that  made  Watergate 
infamous.  According  to  Professor 
Friendly,  tlie  original  petition  filed  by 
free-lance  writer,  Fred  Cook,  against  the 
Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  Station 
WGCB  was  part  of  an  elaborate  cam- 
paign instituted  by  the  Kennedy  White 
House  in  October  1963  and  then  manip- 
ulated and  financed  through  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  to  blunt 
right-wing  attacks  on  the  programs  and 
tiolicies  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion, 

I  quote  from  Profe.ssor  Friendly's 
luticle: 

It  became  clear  that  the  basically  well  in- 
tentioned   concept  of  the  fairness  doctrine 


has  on  occasion  been  perverted — used  for 
political  purpoeiBS.  Fred  Cook,  It  turns  out, 
did  not  bring  his  action  against  WGCB  sim- 
ply as  an  offended  private  citizen;  Instead, 
his  actions  grew  out  of  a  politically  moti- 
vated campaign  to  use  the  fairness  doctrine 
to  harass  stations  airing  right-wing  com- 
mentary, an  effort  inspired  and  managed  by 
the  White  House  and  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  financed  in  large  meas- 
ure with  political  contributions. 

The  facts  of  that  effort  are  startling  enotigh 
in  themselves  after  the  Watergate  story,  with 
its  generally  accepted  assumption  that  dirty 
tricks  in  the  Nixon  White  House  were  unique. 
But  the  story  of  the  fairness-doctrine  effort 
during  the  1964  campaign  al.so  Illuminates — • 
with  striking  Irony — the  subtle  and  fascinat- 
ing interplay  of  power  politics  and  regulatory 
policy.  In  the  Red  Lion  case,  for  example, 
many  of  the  agency  bureaticrats.  Govern- 
ment lawyers  and  Judges  tended  to  dismiss 
the  broadcasters'  claim  that  freedom  of  ex- 
pression might  be  "chilled"  by  court  deci- 
sions extending  Federal  regulatory  control 
over  the  content  of  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams— little  realizing  that,  at  the  time,  they 
were  granting  Implicit  legal  sanction  to  an 
unsavory  project  of  pKjIitical  censorsliip  by 
the  Democrats. 

In  the  article  a  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  the  Kennedy 
administration  'was  quoted  as  saying: 

Our  massive  strategy  was  to  use  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  to  challenge  and  harass  the 
right-wing  broadcasters  and  liope  that  the 
challenges  would  be  so  costly  to  them  that 
they  would  be  Inhibited,  and  decide  it  was 
too  expensive  to  continue. 

Apparently  tlris  campaij^n  of  attack 
using  the  fairness  doctrine  was  succe.ss- 
ful.  According  to  one  former  DNC  official 
quoted  by  Professor  Friendly,  "over  1,700 
free  radio  broadcasts"  were  granted  to 
proadministration  spokesmen  and  "e\en 
more  important  than  the  free  radio 
time,  however,  was  the  effectiveness  of 
tliis  operation  in  inhibiting  the  political 
activity  of  these  right-wing  broadcasts." 
Professor  Frendly  goes  on  to  cite  other 
examples  of  intimidation  of  the  press  by 
subsequent  administrations  relying  on 
the  "fairness"  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  recently  a 
bill,  S.  1178,  to  guarantee  to  the  electronic 
media  all  rights  under  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  to  ter- 
minate discrimination  between  the  print 
and  broadcast  media  by  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
and  other  provisions  of  law. 

My  bill  would  eliminate,  among  other 
things,  the  more  onerous  and  least  fair 
requirements  imposed  on  broadcast  li- 
censes by  the  so-called  "fairness  doc- 
trine." 

In  my  remarks  accompanying  this  bill. 
I  emphasized  that  constitutional  princi- 
ples and  sound  reason  dictate  that  the 
electronic  press  must  be  put  on  a  parity 
with  the  printed  press  and  that  first- 
amendment  guarantees  must  apply 
equally  to  radio  and  television  and  to 
other  media,  like  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Without  such  protection  the  free 
press  cannot  provide  an  uninhibited  mar- 
ketplace of  ideas  in  v/hich  the  truth  will 
ultimately  prevail.  Restrictions  on  the 
press,  like  the  fairness  doctrine,  inhibit 
the  broadcast  media  from  performing  its 
proper  role  of  pro\  iding  what  Mr.  Justice 


Potter  Stewart  has  called  "the  organized 
expert  scrutiny  of  government." 

There  are  many  specific  examples  un- 
der the  "fairness  doctrine"  mentioned 
in  my  statement  which  attest  to  the 
"chilling  effect"  on  broadcast  journalism 
that  has  led  many  commentatoi-s  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  the  "power  to  regulate 
by  lifted  eyebrow. '  I  quoted  Justice 
E)ouglas  in  CBS  against  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  a  fairness  ca.se.  as 
stating: 

The  Fairne.ss  Doctrine  has  no  place  in  our 
First  Amendment  regime.  It  puts  the  head 
ol  the  camel  inside  the  tent  and  enables 
administration  after  administration  to  toy 
with  TV  or  radio  in  order  to  .=erve  its  sordid 
or  benevolent  ends. 

In  light  of  Professor  Friendly's  discov- 
ery. Justice  Douglass  fears  seem  to  have 
been  fully  justified. 

Bad  cases  make  bad  law.  it  is  said. 
From  Professor  Friendly's  report  we 
know  that  the  Red  Lion  decision  was 
ill-conceived  and  it  should  be  reversed. 
The  problems  caused  by  the  fairness 
rules  attest  to  the  failure  and  danger  of 
that  doctrine.  Yet.  in  spite  of  this  latest 
piece  of  evidence  against  the  fairne.ss 
doctrine.  Professor  Friendly  clings  to  the 
hope  that  the  doctrine  is  still  worthwhile 
because  "the  power  of  the  major  broad- 
casters is  so  awesome,  that  the  thought 
of  their  executing  it  totally  unchecked 
is  hard  to  accept.  "  The  professor  might 
have  noted  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  ample  arsenal  of  legal  weaponry, 
including  antitrust  policy,  to  limit  this 
power,  and  the  license-renewal  process 
provides  the  FCC  with  an  appropriate 
opportunity  to  examine  tlie  licensee's 
overall  record  of  performance  to  deter- 
mine if.  in  fact,  llie  broadcaster  iias 
oiietaled  fairly  and  v.ithin  tlie  scojjc  of 
the  "'jniblic  interest." 

My  conclusion  is  direct!.\"  tlie  opposite 
of  Prtifessor  Friendly's.  I  consider  the 
"slcaiiy  and  seamy  activities'^ — not  my 
words — v.hich  he  has  uncovered  to  be 
sufficient  justification  for  tlie  Congress 
to  reexamine  the  fairness  doctrine  in 
light  of  the  first  amendment.  "".-Xny  regu- 
latory principle  so  susceptible  to  political 
abuse  is  clearly  a  threat  to  free  speech," 
in  my  opinion.  That  is  why  I  introduced 
the  Fully  Free  Press  .'^ct  of  1975  and 
why  I  again  urge  the  Congre-s  to  give 
Ijrompt  and  en  refill  consideration  to  tliis 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Professor 
Friendly's  articles  togetlier  with  John 
Carmody's  report  on  that  article  in  the 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  tlie  rejjort 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Fr<:.ni    the   WashUiylon   Post,   Apr.   2.    lOTSl 

Nfw  Fairness  Doctrine  Dispvie 

(By  John  Carmody) 

Thr  long-smouldering  dispute  in  broadcast 
and  legal  circles  about  the  fairness  of  the 
Federal  Communication  Commission'^  "fair- 
ness doctrine"'  has  warmed  up  again  wrlth  the 
di',closuie  tliat  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
admluLstratioiis  used  the  rule  to  stifle  right- 
wing  radio  attacks  in  the  1964  campaign. 

Tlie  rc'.elation.  following  nearly  five  years 
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of  real  and  Implied  pressure  on  broadcasters 
by  the  Nixon  adniinlstratlcn,  largely  by 
threatening  the  power  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine, has  renewed  the  debate  over  -vhether 
•he  rtile  should  be  aboii.-hed  completely. 

T  vo  bills,  submitted  bv  Sen  William  Prox- 
nure  iD-Wis  »  and  Rep.  Robert  Drinan 
■  D-Masj.).  that  call  for  its  abolishment  cur- 
r.'titly  are  before  Congress. 

Yesterday,  a  spokesman  for  the  House  siib- 
c  mmittee  on  communications  sritd  a  review 
of  the  doctrine  is  on  the  agenda  for  FCC 
o  ersight  hearings  scheduled  later  this  year. 
At  that  time,  the  spokesman  said,  the  recent 
diN  losiires  about  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
vpars  "are  sure  to  be  brought  up.'" 

The  report  on  the  1963-64  actions  was  con- 
tained in  an  excerpt  from  an  upcoming  book 
on  the  doctrine  written  bv  Fred  W.  Friendly, 
Edward  R.  Murrow  profe.->.  'r  of  journalism 
at  the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, a  Ford  Foundation  adviser  at'.d  for- 
mer CBS  News  executive  The  article  appeared 
In  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  last, 
Stinday 

Friendly  focu-ed  en  the  IL'69  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  upheld  the  right  of  the 
FCC  to  order  a  broadcaster  to  grant  reply 
time  to  a  person  or  group  claiming  to  have 
suffered  from  a  broadcast  over  the  public 
airwaves. 

The  case  was  known  as  the  "Red  Lion" 
decision  ilor  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  of 
Red  Lion.  Pa  ).  The  ruling  ordered  that 
WGCB  provide  time  to  freelance  writer  Fred 
Cook  so  he  might  answer  a  personal  attack. 
contained  in  a  transcribed  broadcaj.t  of 
Nov  25.  1964.  by  The  Rev.  Billy  James  Hargis. 
a  right-wing  commentator. 

Hargis  had  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  i  R-Ariz  I  m  the  1964 
campaign.  Cook  had  written  a  book  attacking 
the  Republican  presidential  candidate  as  well 
as  an  article  called  "Hate  Cltibs  of  the  Air." 
which  attacked  Hargis  as  a  bigot  and  which 
appeared   in   Nation   magazine. 

Friendly '3  book  reveals  for  the  first  time 
that  the  decision  was  tainted.  Unknown  to 
the  FCC  or  the  courts,  according  to  Friendly. 
Cook  was  part  of  an  elaborate  campaign,  first 
Instituted  by  the  Keiinedy  White  House  In 
October,  1963,  to  blunt  right-wing  broad- 
casters attacking  the  United  States-Soviet 
nuclear  test-ban  treaty  and  the  subsequent 
Johnson  campaign  stands,  all  manipulated 
through  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

FYlendly  quotes  a  former  DNC  official  as 
claiming  that  many  right-wing  stations  were 
"Inhibited"  by  the  campaign  and  that  more 
tban  1.700  free  radio  replies  were  Induced 
by  vigorous  pursuit  of  attacks  (against  pre- 
sximably  liberal  officials  and  organizations) 
Invoking  the  fairness  doctrine. 

The  Red  Lion  decision,  upholding  the 
power  of  the  FCC  In  such  matters,  "chilled" 
the  broadcast  Industrv.  which  had  long 
sought  the  same  First  Amendment  rights  of 
free  speech  accorded  print  Journalists,  who 
are   not   subject   to   government   regulation. 

Broadcasters,  including  network  executives, 
have  since  viewed  Red  Lion  as  an  effective 
but  unfair  bar  to  free-wheeling  discussion 
of  Issues  o\er  the  airways  and  a  successful 
attempt  by  government  to  control  program 
content.  Hargis  himself  recently  said  the 
number  of  stations  carrying  his  broadcasts 
has  since  dropped  to  50  from  a  total  of  350 
due  to  fear  of  fairness  doctrine  reprisals. 

FCC  Chairman  Richard  Wiley  said  yester- 
day that  the  commission  "has  recently  tried 
to  restate  the  doctrine  to  insure  It  will  en- 
courage robust  debate  and  not  have  a  chill- 
ing effect  ou  expression  of  views." 

Wiley  also  stressed  that  there  "were  no 
allegations  (in  FYiendlys  story)  that  any 
former  or  present  FCC  employee  had  knowl- 
edge of  a  political  attempt  to  harass  any 
station  over  the  years." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
Mar.  30,  1975 1 
What's  Fair  on  the  Air.' 
(By  Fred  W.  Friendly) 
At  1:12  P.M.  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  25, 
1964.  Bob  Barry,  the  announcer  on  duty  at 
radio  staaon  WGCB.  Red  Lion.  Pa.,  threaded 
a   tape  made  in  Tuloa,  Okla..  studio  of   the 
ClirLstian  Crusade.  At  1 :  14,  he  began  reading 
a    C'jinmercial    for    ivlallinun  s     Department 
Store.   Sixty   seconds   later,   he   gave   station 
identification,  pushed  tlie  "start"  button  on 
Tape  Recorder  1  and  ral.~cd  the  level  of  i!ie 
audio  pot  just  in  time  for  the  opening  fan- 
fare of  •  rbe  Battle  Hymn  cf  tlie  Republic." 
The  Rev.  Billv  James  Hnr'jis  w,\s  on  the  air 
in  Red  Lion.  York.  Spry  and  Dalhustown. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hargia,  ni  a  s' inking  persoi^.al 
attack,  lashed  out  at  Fred  J.  Cook,  an  investi- 
gative reporter  who  in  his  own  crusades  had 
taken  Bim  oji  a  wide  range  of  targets,  from 
Richard  M.  Nixon  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  from 
the  C.I. A.  to  the  F.B.I.  His  mo;,t  recent  book 
had  been  a  highly  critical  biography  of  Barry 
Goldwator,  published  during  tl.e  conservative 
Senators  unsucc&vsiul  race  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

In  19G4.  Kargls  had  believed  tliat  the  elec- 
tion of  B.irry  Goldwater  was  essential  "to  the 
siirvivnl  of  a  free  America  '  and  he  was  out- 
raged by  Cook  for  WTltlng  the  book  "Barry 
Goldwater:  ExtremLst  of  the  Right  '  as  well 
IS  an  article,  "Hate  Clubs  of  the  Air,"  which 
appeared  in  The  N.ition  and  clas.sified  Hargis 
as  a  bigot.  Hargis  attacked  Fred  Cook  as  a 
prL)fe.s.,iunal  mudsltnger.  '  accu.-.ed  him  of  dis- 
honesty, of  falsifying  stories  and  of  defending 
Alger  Hiss.  The  Hargis  attack  lasted  le^  ■  than 
two  minutes,  and  the  air  time  it  Hlled  cost 
$7  50. 

The  voice  of  Bil.y  J.itnes  Harg!-.  was  famil- 
iar to  the  people  who  listened  to  WGCB, 
which  offered  a  rich  diet  of  conservative,  anti- 
Ccmmunist  opinion  derived  from  the  evan- 
gelical vision  of  "the  infallible  word  of  God." 
There  are  hundreds  of  stations  like  It 
throu-hout  America,  many  of  them  cliustered 
in  the  Bible  belts  of  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 

If  that  day's  Hargis  broadcast  seemed 
riiutine.  however,  it  also  turned  o\it  to  be  an 
slemeat  in  a  larger  storj-  of  politics  and  com- 
munications law.  For  it  would  generate  a 
key  legal  dispute  over  the  fairness  doctrine — 
the  idea  that  the  Government  has  the  right 
to  order  a  broadcaster  to  grant  reply  time  to 
a  person  or  group  that  claims  to  have  suf- 
fered from  a  broadcast  over  the  public  air- 
waves. 

This  article  began  with  research  for  a  text- 
book on  the  history  of  the  fairness  doctrine, 
and  the  Hargis  broadcast  was  a  logical  point 
of  focus  For  Mr.  Hargls's  attack  upon  Fred 
Cook  would  cause  Cook  to  demand  reply  time 
of  WGCB.  and  the  resulting  legal  case  would 
end  in  a  Sv^jreme  Court  decision  directing 
t!ie  Red  Lion  station  to  grant  Cook's  request. 
The  decision  would  stand  as  a  commanding 
precedent  fortifying  the  Government's  posi- 
tion In  subsequent  fairness-doctrine  cases, 
and  the  name  "Red  Lion  "  would  come  to 
stajid  for  the  power  of  broadcast  program- 
ing oix  fairness  grounds. 

Before  long,  however,  the  historical  re- 
search turned  Into  an  exercise  lii  Investiga- 
tive reporting.  For  It  became  clear  that  the 
basically  well  Intentioned  concept  of  the 
fiUrness  doctrine  has  on  occasion  been  per- 
verted—  used  for  political  purposes.  Fred 
Cook.  It  turns  out.  did  not  bring  his  action 
against  WGCB  simply  as  an  offended  private 
citizen;  instead,  his  actions  grew  out  of  a 
politically  motivated  campaign  to  use  the 
fairness  doctrine  to  harass  stations  airing 
right-wing  commentary,  an  effort  In.splred 
and  managed  by  the  W*hlte  House  and  the 
Democratic    National    Committee    and     fi- 


nanced In  large  measure  with  political  con- 
tributions. 

The  facts  of  that  effort  are  startling 
enough  in  themselves  after  the  Watergate 
story,  with  Its  generally  accepted  assumption 
that  dirty  tricks  In  the  Nixon  White  House 
were  unique.  But  the  story  of  the  falrne.ss- 
doctrine  effort  during  the  1964  campaign  also 
Illuminates-  with  striking  irony — the  subtle 
imd  iascinutlng  Interplay  of  power  politics 
anti  leitulatory  policy.  In  tl-.e  Red  Lion  case. 
for  example,  many  of  the  agency  bureau- 
crats Government  lawyers  and  judges 
icu.itd  to  dismiss  the  broadcasters'  claim 
that  f:eedom  of  expression  mlglit  be 
•chilled'  by  court  decl.<ions  extending  Feci- 
Ci.U  regula:ory  control  over  the  content  of 
r,id:o  and  televLion  pro'tram.-; — little  real- 
i.  in^  that  at  the  time,  they  were  granting 
Imtjllcit  legal  sanction  to  an  unsavory  proj- 
ect of  political  censorship  by  the  Democrats. 

Furthermore,  this  sanction,  unwittingly 
raiiKfl  by  the  highest  court  in  the  land, 
Would  later  embolden  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion in  its  attempts  to  lean  on  broadcasters 
uMirieiuUy  to  tne  President.  The  Red  Lion 
pre.'edetit  has  been  cited  most  recently  In  a 
ca:  .>  brought  by  a  Nlxon-Agnew  era  broad- 
casting watchdog  group  In  response  to  a  1972 
NBC  documentary  about  corpoi^te  pension 
pi. ins.  "Ihui  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
net.vork  only  this  month  In  the  Court  of 
.\ppcals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  planned.  It 
focu.,es  th.c  Fust  Amendment  aspects  of  fair- 
ness-doctrine policy  even  more  sharply  than 
did  the  Red  Lion  case.  For  in  Red  Lion  the 
i^iue  was  relatively  limited — the  right  of  an 
Indivldua!  to  gain  Government-ordered  reply 
time  if  he  has  been  attacked  by  an  Irrespon- 
sibl?  connnentator.  But  in  the  pensions  case. 
the  Issue  is  broad — the  right  of  an  interest 
group  to  gain  Government-ordered  satisfac- 
tion f  it  doesn't  agree  with  the  editing  and 
intej-pretatlon  of  the  facts  by  professional 
journalists. 

As  a  general  concept,  the  fairness  doctrine 
arose  from  the  fact  that  more  people  wished 
to  broadcast  over  the  airwaves — a  public 
resource — than  the  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum could  accommodate.  Its  outlines  were 
formalized  In  a  1949  F.C.C.  report,  which  di- 
rected broadcast  licensees  to  operate  In  the 
public  interest  (1)  by  devoting  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  the  coverage  of  contro- 
versial Issvies  of  public  Importance,  and  (2| 
to  do  so  fairly  by  affording  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  contrasting  viewpoints  to  be 
voiced  on  these  issues. 

So  stated,  the  doctrine  seems  Innocuous, 
yet  the  second  provision,  the  part  .usually 
enforced,  mandates  that  the  Government 
should  have  some  power  to  influence  the 
content  of  broadcasting.  A  station's  fairness 
record  has  come  to  be  considered  a  factor  in 
the  F.C.C. 's  decision  to  renew  Its  license,  al- 
though only  once.  In  the  case  of  the  flagrant- 
ly racist  WLBT  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  did  a  tele- 
vision station  lose  Its  license  to  operate  on 
falrne.ss-doctrlne  grounds.  Even  in  that  case 
the  FCC.  acted  reluctantly  only  after  Judge 
Warren  Burger  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Cotirt  of  Appeals  ordered  It  not  to  renew 
WLBT's  llcen.se.  More  common  was  the  ap- 
plication of  the  jjersonal-attack  provision, 
under  whicli  a  person  who  felt  his  character 
had  been  maligned  over  the  air  could  apply 
to  the  offending  station  for  free  time  to  re- 
spond. (It  Is  Important  not  to  confuse  the 
fairness  doctrine,  which  applies  to  news  and 
public  affairs  programing  and  has  to  do  with 
content,  with  the  concept  of  equal  time,  a 
mathematical  formula  for  apportioning  air 
time  among  candidates  during  political  cam- 
paigns.) 

It  was  In  1963  that  the  doctrine  began  to 
change  from  a  vague  public-Interest  policy 
to  an  Instrument  of  politics  and  Inhibition. 
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That  year.  President  Kennedy  worried  that 
one  of  the  noblest  goals  of  his  Administra- 
tion— the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union — was  being  Jeopardized  by 
ri'.tht-wlng  commentators  who  denounced 
tl-e  treaty  and  argued  agaln-lt  its  ratlfica- 
lum.  His  political  strategists  monitored  sta- 
tions broadcasting  such  commentarj-  and 
il.cu  prompted  test-ban  treaty  advocates  to 
dem;  lid  time  to  state  their  side  of  the  Isstie, 
titir.g  the  fairness  doctrine  In  their  letters  to 
the  stations  involved.  The  campaign  resulted 
in  a  dramatic  number  of  broadcasts  favor- 
ii.g  the  treaty  in  ureas  of  the  country  where 
such  \ie\v.s  iniglit  not  otherwise  have  been 
heard.  Tiie  White  House  believed  this  po- 
liiical  use  of  the  fairness  doctrine  had  niade 
an  imnortant  contribution  to  tl.e  eventual 
Senate  vote  to  ratify. 

In  1963.  Kennedy  and  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  believed  that  the  Repub- 
licans might  nominate  Goldwater  and  that 
tlte  right-wing  radio  commentators  who  sup- 
ported him  could  damage  the  President's 
ciiances  for  re-election:  they  decided  to  see  If 
tlie  tuirness  doctrine  could  again  be  used. 
this  time  for  partisan  political  purposes.  (It 
is  Important  to  remember,  in  light  of  the 
lonowing,  how  ominous  the  thunder  on  the 
rmlit  seemed  in  those  days.  During  this  pe- 
riiKi  I  was  an  executive  of  CBS  News;  we  did 
some  aggressive  reporting  aboxit  the  influ- 
ence ol  right-wing  extremists  and  incurred 
the  wrath  of  many,  and  of  Senator  Goldwa- 
ter. who  for  a  period  during  the  1964  cam- 
paign refused  to  appear  on  CBS  news  pro- 
grams. >  The  result  was  a  campaign  that  con- 
Imued  under  Lyndon  Johnson  through  the 
1904  election  year;  in  the  process,  events  were 
.set  in  motion  that  would  lead  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  the  Red  Lion  case. 

On  Oct.  12,  1963,  one  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's chief  political  assistants,  Kenneth 
O'Donnell.  invited  Wayne  Phillips,  a  skilled 
publicist  who  had  help>ed  run  several  Admin- 
istration conferences  on  urban  problems,  to 
the  White  House.  Phillips,  a  former  New 
York  Times  reporter  and  part-time  faculty 
member  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Journal- 
ism, was  then  an  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  At  a 
meeting  in  the  Fish  Room,  O'Donnell  in- 
siructed  Phillips  to  see  If  the  fairness  doc- 
trine "could  be  used  to  provide  support  for 
the  President's  programs."  Phillips  in  turn 
hired  Wesley  McCune.  who  made  a  business 
of  keeping  an  eye  on  right-wing  groups,  to 
monitor  the  radio  right.  Since  now  there  was 
no  focused  debate,  as  there  had  been  over 
the  test-ban  treaty,  the  idea  was  simply  to 
harass  the  radio  stations  by  getting  officials 
and  organizations  that  had  been  attacked  by 
extremist  radio  commentators  to  request 
reply  time,  citing  the  fairness  doctrine.  All 
told,  Phillips  recalls,  this  effort  resulted  in 
over  500  radio  replies. 

In  the  midsummer  of  1964.  with  Goldwater 
the  Republican  nominee,  the  Democrats  de- 
cided to  expand  the  fairness-doctrine  effort. 
Phitllps.  now  an  executive  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  retained  the  public 
relations  firm  of  Ruder  &  Finn,  which  set 
about  organizing  a  bipartisan  front  orga- 
ni/Lition.  The  National  Council  for  Civic  Re- 
sponsibility. Arthur  Larson,  a  prominent 
liberal  Eisenhower  Republican  and  once 
head  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  was  recruited  to  lead  the  blue-rib- 
bon panel  whose  members  shared  serious 
concern  over  the  growth  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  other  elements  of  right-wing 
extremism. 

Larson  would  deny  in  puijlic  that  tine  or- 
f'.inizatlon  of  the  group  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Presidential  campaign,  and  funds 
for  the  council  were  solicited  through  news- 
paper advertisements  signed  by  a  wide  range 
of  the  most  respected  moderate  and  liberal 
intellectuals  In  the  country.  Ye-  more  than 
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half  of  the  money  I^rson  set  as  his  fund- 
raising  goal  came  from  major  Democratic 
party  contributors  at  the  direction  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Further- 
more, the  Democrats  sought  to  encourage — 
and  to  camouflage — these  big  party  contri- 
butions by  linkiirg  the  council  to  the  Public 
Affairs  Institute,  a  tax-exempt  "citizen's 
lobby  "  group  that  had  been  funded  in  1948 
by  several  unions,  but  had  exi.-ted  m  name 
only  for  many  years. 

James  H.  Rowe,  a  Washington  law\ei  and 
adviser  to  Presidents  froni  Roosevelt  to 
Johitson.  called  his  old  friend  Dewey  Anclir- 
son.  executive  director  of  the  moribttnd  in- 
stitute, and  learned  that  its  tax-exempt 
status  was  still  in  effect.  Anderson,  then  67. 
recalls  being  escorted  by  Rowe  through  a  side 
door  of  the  Democratic  National  Coinmin.ee 
offices  to  meet  National  Ciialrm.m  John 
Bailey  and  Treasurer  Dick  Maguire.  Anderson 
remembers  being  told  by  Rowe  and  Bailey, 
"We  got  the  money  and  you  got  the  tax 
exemption  and  we  need  you  to  llglit  these 
right-wing  radio  extremists  "  Ander.son. 
happy  to  be  summoned  from  retirement. 
agreed  to  Join  the  campaign.  So  the  National 
Committee  for  Civic  Responsibility  became 
the  National  Committee  for  Ci\ic  Responsi- 
bility of  the  Public  Affairs  Institute  with 
Initial  funding  of  $25,000.  directly  from  tlie 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

The  committee  used  the  money  rai:-ed — 
estimated  at  $200,000 — to  amplify  the  eflort 
begun  by  Phillips  and  McCune.  It  produced 
and  sponsored  broadcasts  to  counter  right- 
wing  extremism,  and  it  printed  and  distrib- 
uted literature  exposing  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety and  other  extremist  groups.  The  radio 
shows,  as  shrill  as  those  they  were  designed 
to  counter,  were  called  "Spotlight "  and  were 
narrated  by  commentator  William  Dennis, 
the  made-up  name  for  an  actor  employed 
by  Ruder  &  Finn. 

After  the  election,  Phillips  wrote  in  an 
evaluation  report  that  the  moiiltoring  cam- 
paign had  "resulted  in  over  1,700  free  radio 
broadcasts,"  and  that  "even  more  important 
than  the  free  radio  time,  however,  was  the 
effectiveness,  of  this  operation  in  inhibiting 
the  political  activity  of  these  right-wing 
broatlcasts." 

Most  of  those  who  were  involved  in  this 
combined  White  House-Democratic  National 
Committee-Ruder  &  Finn  effort  and  who  will 
talk  about  It  today  are  not  proud  to  recall 
their  participation.  "Our  massive  strategy 
was  to  use  the  fairness  doctrine  to  challenge 
and  harass  the  right-wing  broadcasters  and 
hope  that  the  challenges  would  be  so  costly 
to  them  that  they  would  be  inhibited,  and 
decide  it  was  too  expensive  to  continue."  says 
Bill  Ruder,  who  had  been  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  in  the  Kennedy  years.  A 
former  Ruder  &  Finn  executive  who  handled 
the  account  has  little  doubt  that  "if  we  did 
in  1974  what  we  did  in  1964,  we'd  be  answer- 
ing questions  before  some  Congressional 
committee." 

Larson,  who  had  long  been  a  target  of  the 
radical  right,  recalls  his  role  witli  a  sense 
of  embarrassment.  "The  whole  thing  was  not 
my  Idea,"  he  says,  "hut  let's  face  it.  we 
decided  to  use  radio  and  the  fairness  doctrine 
to  harass  the  extreme  right.  In  the  light 
of  Watergate,  it  was  wrong.  'We  felt  the  ends 
Justified  the  means.  They  never  do"  And 
then  he  adds  .sadly.  "I  guess  i  ".as  hkc  a 
babe  in  the  woods." 

No  major  news  organiration  reported  tlie.c 
"sleazy  and  seamy  activities  "  as  Dewey  An- 
derson characterized  them  recently,  although 
four  months  after  the  election  another  man 
named  Anderson  reported  in  the  "Washing- 
ton Men-y-go-Round"  column  tlie  covert  use 
of  Democratic  party  funds  to  finance  the 
Committee  for  Civic  Responslblli' v  front.  But 
Jack  Anderson  could  not  po-siijiv  have  kno-vn 


about  the  far-reaching  fairness-doctrine  im- 
pUcations  of  these  Iri'egularitles.  for  at  that 
time  the  Red  Lion  case  v.as  just  getting 
utider  way. 

■Wayne  Phillips  and  the  Ruder  k  Finn 
organi:ers  of  the  fairness-doctrine  eflort  hud 
hired  freelance  writer  and  reporter  Fred 
Cook  to  help  out  with  research  and  writing 
He  freely  acknowledges  that  he  was  paid 
$1.51)0  by  Ruder  iV  Finn  to  produce  materltil 
to  be  used  in  pamphlets,  the  "Spotlight 
broadcasts  and  other  projects  to  combat  the 
viyhi.  Cook  also  undertook  other  ta.sks  as 
a  restilt  of  his  association  witli  Phillips  and 
MfOuiie  His  book  on  Goldwater.  it  turns 
out.  was  encouraged  and  would  not  have 
been  published  without  the  subsidization  oi 
the  Dt'inocratic  National  Committee  The 
tecliiiitiue.  similar  to  Laurance  Rockefeller'.- 
fuiaiKiuu  of  the  'V'lf'tor  Lask;.-  book  critical 
of  foriner  Supreme  Court  Jvi.'tice  Arthui 
Goldberg,  was  simple  enough:  The  Demo- 
cratic National  Comnnttce  otTered  in  advance 
to  buy  50.000  copies  of  the  book.  The  oiler 
virtually  guaranteed  the  cost  of  printing  and 
Cook's  advance  of  $1,000.  Correspondence  in- 
dicates it  was  the  key  element  in  the  decision 
of  Gro\e  Press  to  publish  the  book. 

In  the  meantime  Phillips.  In  May  of  1964. 
began  conversations  with  Carey  McWillla.'ns, 
editor  of  The  Nation,  as  well  as  with  Cook, 
about  an  article  exposing  rii-ht-wing  radio 
activities.  Cook  acknowledges  the  close  work- 
ing relationship  he  had  with  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  at  this  time  and  says 
"It  was  only  natural  that  while  I  was  work- 
ing on  the  Goldwater  book.  Phillips  would 
sugtest  the  'Hate  Groups  of  the  Air'  piece  ' 
The  Nation  agreed  to  rini  the  article  and 
pay  the  author  a  modest  fee.  Phillips  and 
McCune  provided  Cook  and  much  of  the  re- 
search material  and  a  master  tape  of  the  most 
virulent  far-right  broadcasts. 

Billy  James  Hargis  was  one  of  those  who 
had  figured  prominently  in  the  Nation  arti- 
cle, and  there  are  some  indications  he  had  an 
inkling  that  there  was  more  to  the  growing 
anti-extremism  movement  than  met  the  eye 
In  any  case,  he  decided  that  November  to 
attack  FYed  Ccxik  in  one  of  his  broadcasts 
He  mentioned  Cook's  antl-Goldwater  book 
and  then  made  a  number  of  assertions  lii- 
tended  to  discredit  its  author,  among  them 
that  "Cook  was  fired  from  The  New  York 
World  Telegram  after  he  made  a  false  charge 
publicly  on  television  against  an  unnamed 
official   of   the   New   York   City   government 

It  is  true  that  Cook  was  discharged  from 
The  World  Telegram  &  Sun  in  1959  under 
clouded  circumstances.  He  and  another  Tele- 
gram reporter,  Eugene  Gleason,  had  prepared 
a  report  on  slum  clearance  mismanagement 
During  the  preparation  of  the  article,  Glea- 
son told  Cook  that  he  had  been  offered  a 
bribe  by  a  city  official,  and  Cook  repeated  the 
story  in  a  television  interview.  The  next  day, 
Gleason  admitted  to  the  District  Attorney 
that  he  had  fabricated  most  of  the  bribe 
story,  and  both  men  were  fired  from  The 
Telegram.  Cook  always  claimed  that  he  was 
a  victim  of  Gleason's  bravado  and  eventu- 
ally obtained  a  letter  from  -Manhattan  Di.'^- 
tiict  Attorney  Frank  Hogan  exonerating  him 
of  any  responsibility  lor  the  false  accusa- 
tions made  on  the  television  p"-ogram. 

The  imprecision  of  Billy  James  Hargi.-'s 
statenients  about  Cook  niade  him  a  choice 
target  for  the  fairness-doctrine  effort,  v,hich 
continued  even  though  election  day  had 
passed  Plullips  and  Democratic  National 
Committee  lav,-vcrs  helped  Cook  to  draft  and 
mimcograpli  a  letter  demandiiJi;  time  to 
ansv.cr  Hargis'  "sca:idalous  and  libelous  at- 
tack." and  they  provided  liitn  v.ith  a  do- 
tailed  li~t  of  the  stations  that  normally 
broadc.'t't  Hargis.  Cook  .sent  out  200  letters, 
about  50  of  the  stations  agreed  to  air  a  re- 
ply  Tlie  respon.'e  of  WGCB  in  Red  Lion.  Pa  , 
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however,  was  unromproniUinc.  Ii  said  flativ, 
■'Oi:r  rate  card  is  enclosed.  Vour  prompt 
reply  will  ejiable  us  to  arrange  for  the  time 
you  may  wish  to  purchase  " 

The  rest  of  the  Red  Lion  drama  uas  played 
out  in  the  courts.  Fred  Cook  turned  to  the 
FCC    for   retlress.   and   the  agency  d:rected 
WGC'B  to  give  him  free  reply  time.  The  .sta- 
110 ns  o-.vufr.   the  8J-year-o;d   Rev.  John   M. 
Norris.   declaring   that   "the   devil   was  loose 
in   the   FCC.   corridors.'   decided    to  sue   in 
the   Court  of  Appeals   in   \Va->hington,   DC  . 
and  lost    The  court  upheld  the  commission  o 
right;  to  order  WOCB  to  provide  Cook  with 
free  reply   tmie.    The   FCC  .  emboldened   bv 
this   faborable   lulmg.    published   a   new  set 
of  rules  'to  cl.iruy  and   make  more  precise 
the  obllgatiou.5  of   broadcast   licenses  where 
they  have  aired  personal  attacks  and  editor- 
i.ii.s    re?ardin»;    political    candidates."    They 
specified    that   stations   and    networks   must 
notify   within    a   week   all    pcr.sons   attacked 
during  the  discussion  of  an  Issue  and  otfer 
them  reply  time.  Failure  to  provide  notifica- 
tion could  result  In  the  forfeiture  of  $1,000. 
Then  the  case  took  a  portentous  turn    The 
larger  community  of  broadcasters  had  been 
watching  the  Red  Lion  events  with  Increas- 
ing anxiety,  and  they  were  hardly  rea.s-sured 
by    Mr.    Norriss    plans    to    take    his    case    to 
the   Supreme   Court.    They    feared   the   cur- 
mudgeon   from    the    hills    of    Pennsvlvanla 
would  be  routed  In  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
that  the  resultine;  precedent  could  give  the 
PC.C.  new  legal   muscle   to   implement   the 
fairness  doctrine. 

The  self-appointed  champion  of  the  in- 
dustry-'s  cause  was  W.  Theodore  Pierson,  the 
pro  bono  legal  coimsel  for  the  Radio-Tele- 
vision News  Directors  Association,  an  unin- 
corporated croup  of  some  l.OOC  news  man- 
agers and  editors  of  radio  and  television  sta- 
tion.?. He  decided  to  motint  an  attack  on  the 
fairness  doctrine  that  would  be  purposely 
separated  from  the  embarrassing  Red  Lion 
case  and  designed  to  steal  the  spotlight  from 
it.  His  plan  was  to  fl>;ht  the  F.C  C.'s  propyosed 
personal-attack  rules,  an  effort  in  which  he 
was  eventually  Joined  bv  CBS  and  NBC 

Pierson  brought  a  suit  challenging  the 
proposed  rules  m  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Chicago,  a  court  that,  he  be- 
lieved, did  not  share  the  pro-PC  C.  leanings 
of  the  DC.  bench.  He  also  retained  Harvard 
law  professor  and  former  Solicitor  General 
Archibald  Cox  to  represent  the  broadcasters. 
Plerson's  strategy  worked.  In  a  unani- 
mous opinion,  tlie  Chicago  court  struck 
down  the  FC.C.'s  rules  on  right  of  reply 
to  personal  attack  as  "colliding  with  free- 
speech  and  free-press  gtiarantees  contained 
la  the  First  Amendment.  .  .  ."  The  Wash- 
ington and  Chicago  court  tests  had  resulted 
In  two  diametrically  opposed  decisions  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  fairness  doctrine. 
This  conflict  In  the  circuits  Insured  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  accept  the  appeal. 
The  News  Directors  Association  case  was 
consolidated  with  the  Red  Lion  case  for  a 
date  In   the  highest  court    In   the   land. 

In  the  Supreme  Court.  Red  Lion's  lawyer 
v.as  Roger  Robb.  selected  by  Norris  because 
hp  wanted  "a  true  believer,  not  one  of  those 
fancy-pants  Eastern  liberals."  Robb  relied 
heavily  on  First  .Amendment  rhetoric.  "We 
submit."  he  argued,  "that  the  command  of 
the  First  Amendment  is  that  'thou  shalt  not 
abridge'  (free  speech].  And  It  is  not  "You 
may  abridge,  but  please  try  to  keep  It  reason- 
able." For  the  industry.  .Archibald  Cox  argued 
that  the  personal-att.%ck  rules  could  have  a 
chilling  effect  even  if  they  were  never  applied, 
a  position  that  Solicitor  General  Erwln  Gris- 
wold,  representing  the  Government,  quickly 
attacked  as  hTpothetical. 

In  questioning  the  three  lawj-ers,  the  Jus- 
tices made  It  clear  that  their  main  concern 
was  the  matter  of  access — whether  the  First 
Amendment  should  mean  that  broadcasters 
can  use  their  own  right  of  free  expression  In 


order  to  limit  the  free  expression  of  others. 
Justice  White  asked  If  the  Government  that 
gave  franchises  to  radio  stations  ought  not 
■to  be  able  to  require  that  they  let  some- 
body else  into  the  facility  now  and  then 
when  there  is  g'X)d  rea.son  to  do  so."  And 
Justice  Black  a-sked  if  there  would  be  no 
relief  that  the  man  could  get  from  the  radio 
station  that  permitted  hira  to  be  personally 
attacked." 

Cox  attempted  to  an.^wer  that  the  vision 
of  "the  Insulated  listener  that  the  commis- 
sion hypothesizes'  had  lieen  proved  un- 
realistic Bro.idcasting,  he  argiied.  with  its 
mxiUitude  o.  outlets  and  Its  complementary 
relationship  to  other  news  media,  has  given 
the  public  greater  means  to  ccmniunicate, 
not  less. 

But  the  seven  participating  Justices  (Wil- 
linm  O.  Douglas  was  ill.  and  before  tlie  deci- 
sion. Abe  Fortas.  in  the  mid.st  of  liis  own 
troubles,  recu.sed  himself*  sided  with  the 
Government.  In  a  unanimous  ruling  in  June 
of  ir)69  they  upheld  the  right  of  the  FCC. 
to  order  Red  Lion  to  grant  Fred  Cook  reply 
tune,  and  they  reversed  the  Clilcrigo  Seveutli 
Circuit  Court  opiuion  that  the  personal- 
attack  rule.s  were  in  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment.  The  Court  did  acknowledije 
that  the  First  Amendment  wa.s  not  irrele- 
vant to  broadcastir.g  and  noted  that  -Con- 
gress .  .  .  forbids  FCC.  Interference  with 
the  right  of  free  speech  by  means  of  radio 
communication.  ■  But  ti>e  opinion  pro- 
claimed that  It  is  the  right  of  the  vici^ers 
and  listeners,  not  the  right  ol  the  broad- 
caster, which  i.s  paramount. - 

Justice  Byron  White,  writing  for  the 
ur,animor,s  Court,  stated;  There  i,  noth- 
ing In  the  First  Amendment  whicii  prevents 
tiie  Government  from  requiring  a  U'.en.see  to 
share  his  frequency  with  ulhers  and  to  con- 
duct himself  as  a  proxy  or  liduciary  with 
(bllgations  to  present  tl-iose  vie.vs  and  voices 
which  are  representative  of  his  community 
and  wliich  would  otherwise,  by  necevslly,  be 
b.irred  from  the  airwaves." 

Mr.  NorrLs  and  the  broadcasting  comn.u- 
niry  were  finally  undone.  NurrLs  sent  Fred 
Cook  a  letter  o.terlng  hUn  15  minutes  of  air 
time  at  no  cost.  Cook  responded  by  Uiank- 
iiig  Norris  for  the  o.Ter  but  declined  to 
accept  It.  "I  cannot  see  much  point  at  ihi.s 
late  date  In  raking  up  and  rehashing  the 
entire  cpLsode.  .  .  .-'  Cook  says  ho  did  not 
know  the  caae  had  gone  to  the  Supreme 
Court  until  a  local  newspaper  notified  him 
of  the  decision. 

The  Red  Lion  declsloii  was  hailed  at  the 
FCC.  as  a  "cardinal  teaching,"  solidifying 
the  falrnesc  doctrine  Into  law.  At  last  the 
vague  policy  based  on  the  fuzzy  notion  that 
the  Government  ouglit  to  have  some  power 
beyond  the  traditional  libel  laws  to  keep 
broadcasters  from  beha.Ing  Irresponsibly 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  highest 
court  in  the  land.  And  what  was  more,  the 
Court  had  used  Its  understanding  of  the 
doctrine  to  Intervene  directly  In  one  sta- 
tion's programing— It  did  not  simply  tell  the 
Red  Lion  station  that  It  must  be  fair  to 
Fred  Cook;  it  ordered  It  to  grant  him  free 
time  to  broadca-st  on  Its  station.  The  fall- 
out from  the  decision  did  not  take  long  to 
appear.  Shortly  after  the  opinion  wa.s  handed 
down,  the  F  C.C.  decided  for  the  first  time 
to  take  away  a  radio  station's  license  for  Its 
'failure  to  comply  with  the  fairness  doc- 
trine .  ."  as  well  a.s  Its  failure  to  Inform 
the  commission  of  its  program  plans.  The 
station  wa.s  WXUR  In  Media.  Pa.,  owned  by 
the  tUtraritht  Rev.  Carl  Mclntire.  (In  a  dis- 
sent to  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  up- 
holding the  FCC  ru'.ln-.  Judge  David  Baze- 
lon  protested  that  the  license  removal  wa-s 
like  "going  after  gnats  with  a  sledgeham- 
mer ") 

But  there  was  also  a  more  subtle  and  more 
important  result:  The  Red  Lion  decision 
had   been   read   as   deflnitcly    atlirnilng   that 


the  First  Amendment  could  not  be  con- 
sidered an  absolute  guarantee  of  free  speech 
as  far  a.s  broadcasters  were  concerned;  the 
broadcasters'  rights  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment were  to  be  balanced  bv  the  rights  of 
viewers  and  listeners. 

This  was  no  small  matter,  for  In  this  pre- 
Watergate.  Vietnam-racked  period,  the  Nixo:i 
White  Hou.se  was  seeking  systematically  lo 
politicize  broadcasting.  A  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision that  could  be  construed  as  the  open- 
ing wedge  for  Government  Involvement  in 
declaims  of  content  on  a  broadcast-by-broad- 
c.ist  basi5  meshed  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Nixon  Adniiniitration. 

There  is  evidence,  furthermore,  that  major 
broadcasters  were  In  fact  inhibited  by  the 
Government  during  this  peiiod.  They  granted 
Ru'h.ird  NiN  11  more  free  air  time  than  any 
President  h-.id  ever  sought  before  to  announce 
and  explain  his  programs.  And  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  acquiesced  in  the  demand  of 
the  White  House  that  views  too  critical  of 
the  President  and  his  policies  be  kept  off  the 
Hir- wlien.  for  example,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional C.nnmittee  sought  to  purchase  repiv 
time  to  the  President  • 

This  reaction,  of  course,  was  more  a  mat- 
ter of  politics  than  of  written  law,  and  with 
liie  Watergate  scandals,  the  politics  would 
.shift  m  such  a  way  that  broadcasters,  along 
with  Journalists,  would  find  themselves  less 
on  the  defensive.  But  before  that  happened 
another  c.ise  en'.ered  the  courts,  this  time  a: 
the  insistence  of  a  group  with  a  rightist 
orientation.  The  case  threatened  to  tighten 
by  another  notch  the  Government's  potential 
faiiness-doctrine  power  over  broadcasters. 

Tlie  broadca.st  involved  was  a  far  more  sub- 
stantial Item  than  a  $7.50  episode  of  the 
Christian  Crusade.  Entitled  "Pensions:  The 
Broken  Promise."  it  was  a  major  network 
documentary  on  corporate  pension  plans  and 
how  they  often  fall  to  keep  faith  with  the 
workers  they  are  supposed  to  benefit.  It  was 
broadcast  on  Sept.  12,  1972,  over  175  stations 
of  the  NBC  network. 

In  one  of  the  strange  coincidences  of  fair- 
ness-doctrine history,  NBC's  Interest  In  the 
Idea  that  workers  were  not  receiving  their 
due  from  pension  plans  had  been  stimulated 
In  part  by  an  article  in  The  Ne'.v  York  Times 


•The  fairness  doctrine,  the  Court  decided 
in  another  historic  case,  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  such  broadcasts.  That  case  Involved 
a  suit  by  Business  E.xecutives  Move  for  Peace, 
an  antiwar  group  that  had  been  denied  the 
right  to  purchase  one-minute  s(>ots  on 
WTOP,  Washington.  In  a  strange  coalition  of 
Justices  as  diverse  as  Burger  and  Douglas, 
the  Supreme  Court  agreed  that  "editing  Is  for 
editors'  and  broadcasters  could  not  be 
ordered  to  sell  time  to  political  activists.  For 
different  reasons,  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  the  networks  rejoiced  In  the  decision. 

The  F.C.C.  has  also  ruled  on  the  fairness 
fiuestions  raised  by  paid  commercials.  In 
1966,  acting  on  a  complaint  of  a  23-year-old 
Columbia  Law  School  graduate.  John  P. 
Banzhaf  III,  the  commission  ruled  that  radio 
and  television  stations  were  required  to  pro- 
vide some  response  time  to  cigarette  adver- 
tising. By  1969,  antlsmoklng  commercials  had 
proved  themselves  effective,  and  Congress,  In 
an  act  of  pragmatic  statesmanship,  passed 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1969.  which  ordered 
all  cig.irette  advertising  off  the  air. 

In  1970.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  an  environ- 
mental group,  complained  that  the  NBC  sta- 
tion in  New  York  was  airing  automobile  com- 
mercials that  promoted  the  sale  of  cars  using 
high-octane  gasoline.  After  prodding  from 
the  court.  NBC  and  Friends  of  the  E:arth  en- 
tered Into  a  -secret  "  agreement  that  provided 
for  some  120  antipollution  commercUls  to  be 
aired.  Since  then,  the  PC.C.  has  ruled  that 
the  fairness  doctrine  is  not  appllc»bl«  to  the 
ordinary  commercial  that  simply  promotes 
the  sale  of  a  product. 
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Mag.i/:ne.  which  happened  to  be  -WTitten  by 
freelance  WTiter  Fred  J.  Cook. 

The  pensions  broadcast  captured  the  polg- 
r..ini  ;-  ct  aging  workers  who  described,  often 
lu  n-.ovi'.g.  graphic  detail,  firsthand  exi>eri- 
ent  ifs  of  pension  plan  abuse.  It  also  included 
a  number  of  Interviews  with  U.S.  Senators 
Olid  auir.oritic-o  involved  with  pension-plan 
reform-  Tliere  were  some  fleeting  intervie-ws 
\tuU  delt'i-.ders  of  pension  plans,  including  an 
executive  representing  tlie  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  Strictly  on  profes- 
sional grounds,  the  documentary  might  be 
faulted  for  not  having  Included  a  brief 
example  of  a  peiioion  plan  that  worked.  Such 
fi  portrayal  would  have  heightened  the  con- 
trait  V. ith  IhOoC  that  fail.  However,  the  nar- 
rator of  the  prosram.  Edv.in  Newman,  pur- 
posely prefaced  his  f.nal  summary  with  n 
disclriimer:  ".  .  .  v.e  don't  w.int  to  give  the 
impression  that  there  arc  iio  t'ood  private 
peui-ion  plans  Tliere  are  many  pood  ones, 
and  there  are  many  people  for  whom  the 
promise  has  become  a  reality." 

But  there  was  no  attempt  by  NBC  to  create 
a  stopwatch  balance.  Producer  David 
SchnierltT  and  liis  executive  producer,  Eliot 
Frat'ttel,  had  been  nrou.=ed  and  offended  by 
fae  petision  abu.~es  uncovered  by  their  re- 
sear-!i  and  that  of  a  Senate  labor  committee. 
Schmerler  says:  'What  we  were  doing  was 
building  an  emotional  program  out  of  people 
who  felt  they  had  been  terribly  -wTonged." 
And  although  "Pensions;  The  Broken  Prom- 
i^-e "  received  an  American  Bar  Association 
j^ave;  and  the  George  Foster  Peabody  Award, 
among  other.s.  It  also  was  credited  with  stim- 
ulating the  sweeping  remedial  action  that 
Congress  applied  to  the  problem  In  a  1974 
pension-reform  law. 

Tlie  praise  was  not  universal,  however.  A 
Los  Angeles  actuary,  Richard  Solomon,  felt 
the  progruin  had  unfairly  represented  his 
profession  and  helped  persuade  a  group 
called  Accuracy  In  Media,  Inc.  (AIM)  to  file 
a  formal  complaint  with  the  F.C.C.  demand- 
ing reply  time  for  the  pension-plan  Industry. 
AIM'S  membership  Includes  many  names 
generally  associated  with  the  right-wing  view 
of  the  press  (Abraham  H.  Kallsh,  Marine 
Corps  Gen.  Lew^ls  W.  Walt,  Eugene  Lyons  and 
Morris  L.  Ernst)  though  Its  founders  and 
original  directors  included  some  moderates 
(Dean  Acheson,  Dr.  Harry  Gldeonse  and 
Edgar  Aiiiel  Mowrer).  The  Identities  of  all  of 
AIM'S  financial  backers  are  not  revealed, 
alihough  kno-wledgeable  sources  will  confirm 
that  one  wealthy  Individual  who  made  a 
riajor  contribution  to  the  group  was  Shelby 
Cullom  Davis,  a  major  contributor  to  Nixon's 
campaigns  who  eventually  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Switzerland  by  the  former 
President.  AIM's  largest  contributor,  a 
v.ealthy  Connecticut  InduEtrialist,  refuses  to 
1)0  Identified. 

AIM  charged  th.at  the  documentary  pre- 
sented a  "grotesquely  distorted  picture  of 
the  private  pension  system  in  the  United 
States  .  .  .  giving  the  impression  that  failure 
and  fraud  are  the  rule."  It  accused  NBC  of 
presenting  "a  one-sided,  unlnformatlve, 
t  motion-evoking  pitch."  The  intent  of  the 
action  was  to  get  the  F.C.C.  to  order  the 
network  to  schedule  additional  coverage  of 
the  pensions  question  to  correct  the  "delib- 
erately distorted  "  presentation. 

Tl-ie  F  C  C.  rejected  AIM'S  allegation  of  dis- 
tortion, but  did  hold  that  NBC  had  violated 
the  fairness  doctrine.  And,  mindful,  no 
dou'n.  that  the  Supreme  Court  In  its  Red 
Lion  decision,  had  recognized  that  the  Gov- 
etument  could  tise  the  fairness  doctrine  to 
Justify  a  specific  order  relating  to  program 
content,  the  agency  ordered  the  network  to 
i)roadcast  balancing  material.  For  years  the 
PC.C.  had  refused  demands  by  irate  groups 
to  second-g^ess  the  fairness  of  such  docu- 
tnentarles  as  "Biography  of  a  Bookie  Joint," 
City  of  Newburgh,"  "Harvest  of  Shame"  and 
The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  and  Chair- 


man Burch  had  previously  pledged  that  the 
agency  ^ould  continue  to  do  so.  T'ais.  then. 
was  the/first  time  the  F.C.C.  had  found  a 
network  television  documentary  in  violation 
of  the  fairness  doctrine.  NBC,  which  might 
have  complied  with  the  commission's  order 
by  scheduling  a  follow-up  report  on  the 
Today  Show  or  the  NBC  Nightly  News,  re- 
fused, and  instead  entered  an  appeal  wit'n 
the  Cmtrt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
CoUnnbia. 

NBC's  dcicuse,  rrgued  in  court  on  Feb  21, 
1974,  by  Floyd  Abrams,  the  37-yc..r-old  at- 
torney who  had  worked  with  Alexander 
Bickel  representing  The  New  York  Times  in 
the  Pentagon  Papers  cuse,  was  that  the  fair- 
itess  doctrine  had  been  misapplied.  Tlie  net- 
works  positicn  -w-as  that  the  coinmlssion's 
decision  constituted  an  Impermissible  In- 
trusion Into  matters  of  news  discretion.  The 
documentary,  the  network  contended,  did 
r.ot  fall  under  the  purview  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  because  Its  topic,  abuses  in  pension 
plans,  was  not  in  itself  a  controversial  issue 
of  public  importance.  Had  the  prograra  been 
about  the  overall  performance  of  per.sion 
plans,  good  and  bad,  the  network  said,  then 
the  fairness  doctrine  would  have  applied;  in 
that  ca.se  the  question  would  have  been, 
does  America's  pension  system  work  success- 
fully? And  it  would  have  framed  a  truly 
controversial  issue.  But  the  existence  of 
abuses  In  pension  plans  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
and.  the  network  argued,  not  controversial. 
NBC  reinforced  this  point  by  asserting  that 
the  documentary  recommended  no  remedial 
course  of  conduct  other  than  to  suggest  that 
individuals  check  their  own  plans  to  see  If 
they  are  being  treated  well;  had  the  program 
endorsed  specific  measures  to  reform  pension 
practices,  it  would  have  become  controversial. 

In  response,  the  F.C.C.  conceded  that  the 
program  did  treat  the  subject  of  some  abuses, 
but  argued  that  NBC  was  unreasonable  de- 
nying that  it  had  not  also  presented  view- 
points on  the  Issue  raised  by  AIM— the 
over-all  performance  of  the  private  pension 
system  considered  as  a  whole.  In  sum.  the 
F.C. C.'s  position  seemed  to  be  that  while  a 
network's  Journalistic  Judgment  should  be 
given  the  widest  possible  latitude.  It  could 
be  challenged  under  the  fairness  doctrine 
in  cases  where  editing  seemed  unbalanced 
to  an  uiu-«asonable  degree.  In  effect,  the 
agency  held  that  the  Government  could  serve 
as  a  super  editor  of  last  resort. 

John  Pettit,  general  counsel  of  the  F.C.C. 
suggested  that  NBC  may  not  have  fully  un- 
derstood what  the  F.C.C.  and  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  require  in  the  seeking  out  of  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  opposing  views,  and 
recalled  the  Red  Lion  language  stating  the 
licensee's  responsibility  to  "conduct  himself 
as  a  proxy  of  fiduciary  with  obligations  to 
present  those  views  and  voices  which  are 
representative  of  his  community  and  which 
would  otherwise,  by  necessity,  be  barred  from 
the  airwaves." 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  the 
court  had  dispensed  with  formal  briefs; 
therefore,  the  oral  arguments  were  decisive 
far  beyond  their  usual  impact.  In  his  quiet 
way,  Floyd  Abrams  had  hit  hard  at  what 
he  called  the  F.C.C. 's  misuse  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  and  wasted  little  time  on  the  cus- 
tomary First  Amendment  rhetoric.  When  the 
court  handed  down  Its  decision.  In  the  fall 
of  1974,  two  of  the  three  Judges  identified 
themselves  with  the  NBC  argument  about  the 
misapplication  of  the  fairness  doctrine,  and 
"Since  we  reverse  on  (that]  ground,  we  liave 
no  occasion  to  consider  (First  Amendment  | 
arguments,"  which  had  been  the  central 
core  of  Red  Lion  and  most  other  fairness- 
doctrine  appeals. 

Six  months  later,  on  March  18.  the  full 
court  Issued  a  ruling  upholding  its  three- 
man  panel,  and  though  AIM  said  It  planned 
to  take  the  case  -to  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
appeared  that  NBC  and  Floyd  Abrams  had 
won  a  decisive  round.  Among  broadcasters, 


tl^.ere  was  a  sense  of  relief.  For  if  the  doci- 
trion  had  gone  the  other  way,  the  court  would 
have  legitimized  the  Idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  In  effect  substitute  Its  Judgment 
fcr  tiiat  of  the  network  as  to  what  issue 
■>.-a.5  involved  in  a  broadcast  documentary 
and  order  that  more  air  time  be  given  to 
eieiTients  that  the  journali.st  never  thought. 
central  to  tlie  story.  This  the  broadcasters 
feel,  would  gei'uinely  restrict  their  efforts 
at.  investigative  reporting.  It  would  mean 
ihaL  every  assertion  of  v. roiigdoing  hy  pcrson.5 
(. r  j,:-o'jps  would  have  to  be  balanced  v.itlt 
-111  eCjUal  Etatement  of  their  clainis  to  ir.- 
iiocence — however  unbelicveable  they  might 
be.  The  result  would  be  confusion  and.  mo:o 
often  than  not.  outright  n-.isiiilormation.  I.i 
addition,  the  broadcasters  feared,  a  decisic  i 
for  the  GovcMimcut  would  mat.e  it  diihcfi:. 
to  ail  any  program  that  took  a  point  cT 
view. 

These  fears  have  bcfn  allayed  for  the  time 
being,  however,  and  v.e  are  left  to  ponder 
t!ie  larger  Implications  of  these  cases,  Tlii» 
first  is  simply  that  liigh-minded  principles  of 
regulation  are  tricky,  even  dangerous,  to  ad- 
niinlitcr  in  a  .society  of  po.verful  competing 
interests,  and  all  of  tire  parties  Involved^ 
the  executive,  ttie  broadcasters,  the  cou:ts 
and  the  puijlic — need  to  iinderstar.d  the 
proce;3  more  completely  than  they  do  now. 

A  we  have  seeri,  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  Red  Lion  case  v.  as  based  on  cjue-^- 
tioiis  of  personal  attac'r.  and  access,  on  Wv 
idea  that  a  broadcast  licensee  has  "oblig»!- 
ttous  to  present  tho?e  vie-ivs  and  voices  which 
are  representatives  of  his  community  and 
v.hlch  v.ould  otlierwise.  by  necessity  be 
barred  fom  the  airwaves.'-  Tlius.  /Trd  L'Of? 
v.as.  above  all  eKe.  the  enabling  act  cf  tlip 
fairness  doctrine.  Th.e  decision  transformed 
an  ethic  of  fairness  Into  a  rigid  law  proposed 
l)y  the  F.C.C.  and  enacted  hy  the  Judiciary. 
This  decision  became  a  major  prop  for  the 
Government  s  position  in  the  pensions  case 

And  yet  the  assumption  that  the  problem 
in  the  Red  Lion  civse  was  access  for  Fred 
Cooks  vie-.v  Is.  in  light  of  what  we  kno-.v  to- 
ciay.  demonstrably  false.  Fred  Cook  with  hi.- 
Nation  magazine  attach  en  Hargis  and  otiier 
Hate  Clubs  of  the  Air."  and  his  si^bsidized 
book  against  Goldwater.  v.as  hardly  a  clr.'-si- 
cal  case  of  a  man  In  need  of  access.  And 
though  the  Court  did  not  kno-.v  it  when  r 
h.eard  the  case.  liLs  motivation  f. >r  taking 
action  against  the  Red  Lion  station  was  not 
just  to  gain  access  to  tiie  public  air- waves 
in  order  to  defend  himself  against  an  attacl; 
so  much  as  it  was  the  product  of  a  careTi:';-.' 
orchestrated  program  initiated  by  politlcia:.- 
to  Inhibit  vle-.vs  they  believed  to  be  hamiiul 
to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  their  own  politi- 
cal fortunes. 

In  the  pensions  ca=,e,  vhich  gre-,v  out  of 
another  era  of  high-level  Government  hos- 
tility to  broadcasters,  the  Red  Lion  precedent 
served  to  bolster  tlie  Government's  position 
tiiat  it  had  a  right  to  broad  Infitience  o'.er 
broadca.st  content,  a  claim  that  may  or  may 
not  have  been  laid  to  rest  by  tlie  Court  of 
.Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In- 
deed, after  that  court's  most  recent  ruUn? 
an  official  of  the  F.C.C.  was  quoted  as  saviii^-, 
•The  fairness  doctrine  is  alive  and  well," 
and  it  remained  clear  that  the  basic  disp-jte 
is  far  from  settled.  The  crucial  test  will  ap- 
parently have  to  wait  until  another  televlslfin 
or  radio  case  works  its  circuitous  course  from 
the  newsroom  through  the  regulatory  agency 
to  the  high  court. 

In  light  of  all  this,  it  is  tempting  to  say 
tliat  the  fairness  doctrine  should  be  alxl- 
ished — any  regulatory  principal  so  suscep- 
tible to  political  a'ouse  is  clearly  a  threat  to 
free  .speech.  And  in  fact,  some  powerful 
broadcasters  want  the  Go\ernment  totally 
out  of  broadcast  jotirnalism,  and  they  cite 
the  1974  landmark  First  Amendment  case 
that  applies  to  newspapers — Tomillo  v.  The 
Miami  Herald,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  'it  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  how 
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Oovernnieiu  regulation  lu  this  criioal  |eclit- 
mpl  process  can  be  exerci.s^d  ccnsistenr  wlih 
Hi-st  Amendment  guaran'ees  of  a  free  press." 
Dtiring  the  arj^uments  Justice  Harry  Black- 
;u:in  made  a!j  observation  that  wa.'?  as  rele- 
'  .lilt  to  Red  Lion  a*  it  \\a«;  to  Torntllo.  "In 
nis  country,  for  belter  or  worRe.  we  have 
>  ,>ted  for  a  free  press,  r.i.t  i;i:r  debute  " 

And  yet,  many  serion-  observers  of  the 
broadcast  Industry  are  apprehensive  ribout 
•he  removal  of  all  requiretnents  for  respon- 
'ibillty  on  the  pan  of  broadca.ster';.  Most 
:i*;ree  that  In  the  case  of  WLBT  in  .Tackson. 
.Mi.'^s.,  the  decision  of  tiif  FCC  to  \%itiidra\v 
tlie  stations  license  was  Justified— over  a 
loiiK  period  of  time  the  station  had  shown 
iiself  to  be  grossly  unfair  to  the  black  people 
in  Us  community.  Furthermore,  the  power 
of  the  major  broadcasters  is  so  awe.some. 
that  the  tltou^ht  of  their  exerting  it  totally 
uii'-hecked  is  hard  to  accept.  One  need  only 
funder  the  fact  that  not  too  long  ago  the 
Jii'ernational  Telephone  iV  Telegraph  Corpo- 
ration was  --enously  interested  in  pur>  ha'^iiiK 
one  of  the  major  networks  to  tinaerstand 
the  possible  daiii^er  of  nnretrxila'ed  broad- 
<  Haling 

The  real  lesfon  to  be  learned  ftom  :'iidy- 
iJiis'  these  ca-ses  is  that  tlic  Government  seems 
tn  have  lost  its  .sense  of  priorities  m  applying 
1  l^e  fairness  doctrine.  It  ;s  the  .second  re- 
'juiicment  ol  the  doctrine  that  broadcasters 
'hould  "afiord  reasonable  opporLiinities  for 
iipposin^'  viewpoints."  The  first  refjiitremeiu 
is  '  to  devote  a  reasonable  a.-nouni  of  broad- 
I  a.stiii>;  time  to  the  dist  iis.sion  of  contro- 
versial Lssues  "  It  IS  the  breach  of  that  first 
oblijjation  that  should  be  considered  aeci- 
Mve;  concern  for  opposing-  views  should  not 
he  emphasized  to  the  extent  that  coherent 
discu.ssio!i  of  controve'sial  subject.*  be.ome.s 
i'ihibited. 

The  basic  ia^ue  is  whethtr  the  Government 
will  encourage  or  dscourat:e  broadcasters 
from  the  probing,  hard-hitting  Journalism 
that  iheir  financial  interests  resist  but  the 
public  interest  demands.  In  this  sen.se.  the 
proper  definition  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
will  mrtuence  the  e.ssential  quality  of  broad- 
•  o-st  prcjgramiag. 

In  the  resolution  of  the  contradictions  be- 
tween the  fairness  docuine  and  the  First 
Amendment,  between  Red  Liun  and  Tornillo, 
rests  the  tjase  of  the  American  system  of 
broadcast  Journalism,  so  vital — now  more 
than  ever^to  the  proper  f  untioning  of  otir 
democratic  proce.ss. 


au.r  from    .\ri/uiia    'Mr.  Fannin • .  with     development  program   to  improve  pro- 


CONCLUSION   OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  lein- 
}X)re.  Is  there  further  inonune;  business? 
If  not.  monung  bu.>;iif-.-s  :>  rlo.^ed 


STANDBY   ENERGY   AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  lem- 
pore.  Under  the  previuu.'-  order,  tiie  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  ton.sideratnn  of  the 
uiffinished  bu.sine.ss.  S.  622.  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  a.s  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  622)  to  provide  standby  authority 
lo  a,s.sure  that  the  essential  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States  are  met.  to  reduce  reliance 
on  oil  imported  from  in.-ecnre  .sources  at  high 
pnfes.  and  to  implement  United  States  obll- 
!.ations  under  international  agreeMint,s  to 
U'-al  with  shortage  condition.^.. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«m- 
))ore.  Time  for  debate  .shall  be  limited 
to  8  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Jackson"  and  tlie  Sen- 


1  hour  of  debate  un  juiy  amendments  in 
the  first  degree.  30  mmutes  of  debate  on 
any  amendments  in  the  second  degree, 
and  20  minutes  of  debate  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal 

Who  yields  time';' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  .suggest  tiie  ab.-enie  ol  a  quonmi.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  tiie  time  nut 
be  charged  against  either  side 


duction  and  utilization  of  existing 
.sources  of  energy  and  develop  new 
.sources:  and 

Eighth.  Establishment  of  an  open, 
equitable,  and  reliable  method  of  recon- 
nlin-  competing  policies  which  affect  do- 
mestic enersy  consumption  and  avail- 
ability. 

S.  622.  the  Standby  Energy  Authorities 
Act.  responds  directly  to  at  least  two  of 


Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  ))io  teiu-     these  policy  elements.  It  contains  pro 


I  ore.  Without  obiection,  it  is  .^:i  oidoicd. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  .second  a.^^sistant  ]egi:.latj\f  ckik 
l>:oceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mi  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  .  nnseni  lliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  ral!  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p-o  lem- 
i-ore.  Without  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  today 
tlie  Cor  grcss  returns  to  the  con.sideivtlion 
of  the  elements  of  a  iiiitional  energy 
ixilicy.  The  legislation  before  tiie  Senate 
today,  the  Standb\  Energy  Authorities 
.^tt,  contains  two  es.sentml  elements  of 
sutii  a  policy,  specifically: 

Fast.     The     delineation     of     specific 


visions  for  standby  authority  and  spe- 
cific energy  con.servation  mea.sures 
which  have  been  recommended  to  the 
Congress  over  the  past  year  and  a  half 
by  a  broad  spectrum  of  persons  con- 
cerned with  U.S.  energy  policy.  Addi- 
tional legislation  whirli  extends  and  re- 
fines the  national  energy  conservation 
etfort  and  which  deals  with  the  other 
enerLV  policy  elements  cited  above  is 
now  under  consideration  or  active  de- 
velopment in  a  number  of  conm-ession;)) 
(oinmittees  with  varying  decrees  of  ci- 
operation  tioin  the  administration. 

In  the  areas  covered  by  the  Si^uuiby 
Energy  Authorities  Act.  there  is  sub- 
stantial agreement  between  the  admin- 


standby  authority  and  contingeiuy  pro-     istiation  and  tlie  Con.mcss.  Tlie  staff  of 

the  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  jire- 


rams  to  insure  that  tiie  national  re- 
sponse to  any  severe  cui-lailment  in 
energy  will  be  prompt.  elTcctive.  and 
cfuiitablc:  and 

Second-  Tlie  autlio:  iziition  of  specific 
eneiTV  conservation  proL'rains  imple- 
inented  by  State  government  in  iespon.se 
to  local  needs  and  conditions  and  su))- 
ported  by  the  Federal  Government. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  J  975,  the  way  is  clear  for  the 
Con'.;re.ss  and  tlie  auininistration  to  ad- 
dress directly  the  formulation  of  an  en- 
ergy policy  which  is  responsive  to  clearly 
defined  and  reasonable  national  goals 
and  which  is  r.ot  only  corsistent  with, 
but  which  actively  .supports,  economic 
recovery.  It  is  worthwhile  to  ask  what 
the  basic  elements  of  this  policy  ought 
to  be.  We  have  a  number  of  specific  task.s 
to  accomplish.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
tact  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  much 
loom  for  cooperation  between  tlie  ad- 
ministration and  llie  Coi'gress  on  a  num- 
ber of  these  tasks.  The  basic  elements 
of  the  national  energy  policy  legislative 
agenda  include: 

First.  Standby  authority  and  contin- 
gency programs  to  deal  effectively  with 
future  energy  supply  curtailments; 

Second.  The  development  of  a  system 
of  strategic  energy  re.seiTes; 

Third.  Specific  program.s  and  stand- 
ards to  begin  the  task  of  building  effi- 
ciency in  energy  uiilization  into  the 
fabric  of  tiie  domestic  economy; 

Fomth.  Coordinated  and  accelerated 
actions  to  mobilii^e  existing  resources  for 
tlie  production  of  aomestic  energy  sup- 
plies: 

Fifth.  Concerted  effort-s  to  survey, 
identify,  and  develop  new  and  yet  un- 
t.ipped  domestic  energy  resources: 

Sixth.  Economically  viable  programs 
to  a.ssist  the  domestic  economy  and  indi- 
vidual consiuners  in  making  the  transi- 
tion from  a  society  which  has  been  based 
on  cheap  and  plentiful  energy  to  one  in 
which  energy  is  more  carefully  used; 

Seventh  The  development  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  balanced  energy  resettrch  and 


pai>'Cl    a   summtiiy   of   the   iJiovisions  of 
S  622. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this 
^ummary  be  in.serted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Walnut 
pbteciion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

"See  exhibit  5. ' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  title  1 
of  S.  622  provides  specific  standby  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  severe  energy 
shortages  which  wouIq  result  from  a  new 
oil  embiiigo  or  other  serious  curtailment 
in  eneruy  supply.  Most  of  the  provisions 
of  title  I  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
tlic  House  of  Representatives  in  the  93d 
Congress.  Tliat  legislation,  S.  2589,  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act.  was  vetoed  in 
March  1974.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  substantial  narrowing  of  differ- 
ences between  the  administration,  which 
opijosed  congressional  efforts  to  enact 
balanced  standby  authorities  legislation, 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  who  ini- 
tiat-d   iliis  legislation. 

Title  I  of  S.  622  contains  authority. 
trig;jered  by  a  Presidential  finding  that 
acute  energy  shortages  e:;ist  or  are  im- 
l)ending  that  threaten  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, to  establish,  subject  to  congres- 
sional review  with  right  of  disapproval,  a 
program  ol  end  use  rationing  or  other 
specific  energy  con.servation  plans  de- 
signed to  restrain  energy  demand  and 
equitably  manage  the  energy  shortage; 
take  specific  actions  to  increase  produc- 
tion of  domestic  energy  supplies;  and 
cooperate  with  other  energy  consimiing 
nations  to  share  available  supplies  and 
take  actions  to  ease  the  impact  of  en- 
ergy shortages. 

In  addition  title  I  authorizes  tlie  allo- 
cation of  materials  and  supplies  associ- 
ated with  the  production  of  energy  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  production  and  transport  of 
fuels,  the  regulation  of  exports  of  fuels 
and  equipment  and  materials  necessary 
for  domestic  energy  exploration  and  pro- 
duction and  collection  of  the  energy  In- 
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formation  required  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  including  the  fulfillment 
of  obligations  incurred  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Agreement  on  an  In- 
ternational Energy  P:-ogram  signed  by 
ttie  United  States  on  November  18,  1974. 

Action  by  the  President  to  increase  the 
price  of  domestically  produced  oil  cur- 
rently under  price  controls  would  be 
made  subject  to  the  procedures  of  con- 
gressional review  with  the  right  of  dis- 
approval specified  in  the  act.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  this  action,  which  the  Presi- 
dent still  claims  he  intends  to  take,  will 
have  immense  consequences  for  the  do- 
mestic economy  with  little  or  no  guaran- 
tee of  compensating  benefits.  The  need 
for  congressional  participation  in  a  deci- 
sion of  this  magnitude  ought  to  be  obvi- 
ous to  everyone. 

Tlie  provisions  of  title  I  of  S.  662  con- 
tain the  authorities  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  require  in  the  event  of 
a  future  serious  curtailment  in  energy 
supply.  Title  n  of  S.  662  provides  a  foun- 
dation and  a  number  of  first  building 
blocks  for  a  national  energy  conserva- 
tion policy.  The  goal  of  this  policy  is  to 
begin  to  implement  those  measures  which 
the  FEA  has  indicated,  in  their  Compre- 
hensive Energy  Plan  and  in  the  Project 
Independence  Blueprint  can  result  in  sig- 
nificant energy  savings  arid  begin  to  build 
the  efficient  utilization  of  energy  into  the 
fabric  of  the  domestic  economy.  The  con- 
cept upon  which  the  provisions  of  title 
II  are  based  is  one  of  decentralized  ad- 
ministration of  conservation  measures 
so  that  the  diverse  regional  economic, 
geographical,  and  climatological  features 
prevailing  in  each  State  can  be  properly 
and  equitably  taken  into  account.  Under 
title  II,  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
would  be  directed  to  establish,  pending 
subsequent  Federal  legislation,  and  in 
any  event,  within  3  months  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  energy  conservation 
standards  and  model  programs  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  where  the  potential  for  en- 
ergy conservation  is  significant.  State 
governments  would  be  asked  to  construct 
State  Energy  Conservation  programs  re- 
sponsive to  Federal  guidelines  and  di- 
rected toward  the  achievement  of  rea- 
sonable and  attainable  Federal  targets 
and  objectives  for  each  State.  In  con- 
structing these  State  Energy  Conserva- 
tion programs.  State  governments  may 
select  programs  from  among  those  out- 
lined by  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. Technical  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  programs  and  funding  to 
support  program  operation  would  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  title  II  of  S.  622  would 
be'^in  the  job  of  systematic  energy  con- 
servation which  nearly  everyone  agrees 
is  necessary.  The  approach  taken  by  title 
II  does  not  involve  conservation  by  pro- 
hibitive energy  pricing.  It  relies  on  Fed- 
eral a.ssistance  and  cooperation  to  mo- 
bilize the  efforts  of  individuals  and  Fed- 
eral and  State  government  to  improve 
piieigy  utilization.  The  vuhierability  of 
tlie  domestic  economy  to  curtailments  in 
energy  supplies  and  to  steep  increases  in 
en-?rgy  prices  will  be  reduced  as  im- 
proved energy  utilization  is  built  into 
lifestyles  and  work  processes. 


The  areas  in  which  title  n  directs  Fed- 
eral efforts  In  efiflclent  energy  utilization 
will  result  in  savings  of  the  energy  equi- 
valent of  over  800.000  barrels  per  day  of 
crude  oil  within  a  year  and  a  million  bar- 
rels per  day  by  1977  based  on  analysis 
published  by  the  FEA.  For  example.  Fed- 
eral standards  and  programs  required  by 
title  n,  include: 

First.  The  establishment  of  lighting  ef- 
ficiency standards  for  public  buildings 
and  reasonable  standards  to  govern  dec- 
orative or  nonessential  Ughting.  The 
Project  Independence  Blueprint  esti- 
mates that  the  energy  equivalent  of  over 
100,000  barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  could 
be  saved  by  mandatory  adoption  of  light- 
ing standards  nationally; 

Second.  The  establishment  of  thermal 
perfoi-mance  standards  for  all  new  con- 
struction supported  or  financed  by  Fed- 
eral funds  or  through  any  federally  guar- 
anteed program.  The  Project  Independ- 
ence Blueprint  estimates  energy  savings 
at  140,000  barrels  per  day  (oil  equivalent; 
rising  to  well  over  300,000  barrels  per  day 
in  the  1980's  from  mandatory  adoption 
of  such  standards  on  a  national  basis; 

Third.  The  establishment  of  standards 
and  programs  to  increase  efficiency  in  the 
industrial  use  of  energy.  The  potential  for 
savings  in  the  industrial  sector  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  100,000  barrels  per  day 
(oil  equivalent)  in  the  short  term  and 
to  rise  to  well  over  600,000  barrels  in  the 
mid-1980 's  according  to  FEA  analysis: 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  programs 
to  increase  efficiency  in  the  transporta- 
tion sector  through  enforcement  of  the 
national  speed  limit  and  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  carpools  and  public 
transit.  Large  savings  are  estimated  in 
this  sector  by  both  the  FEA  Comprehen- 
sive Energy  Plan  and  the  Project  Inde- 
pendence Blueprint:  300.000  to  500.000 
barrels  per  day  during  this  decade  and  up 
to  800,000  barrels  per  day  in  the  mid- 
1980s;  and 

Fifth.  Creation  of  low-interest  loan  and 
loan  guarantee  programs  to  improve  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  existing  residences. 
Progi-ams  providing  the  capital  to  initi- 
ate these  improvements  at  low  cost  could 
achieve  significant  short-term  results— 
in  the  vicinity  of  150,000  barrels  per  day 
(oil  equivalent) — and  over  twice  this 
amount  in  the  1980's. 

The  conservation  programs  embodied 
in  title  II  of  S.  622  recognize  the  very 
real  impediments  to  new  investment  in 
energy  efficiency  by  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  consumers  who  have  already  been 
hard  hit  by  inflation  and  recession. 
These  Americans  have  taken  what  steps 
they  can  to  conserve  in  response  to  the 
price  increases  initiated  during  the  1973 
oil  embargo.  They  are  looking  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  leadership.  I 
find  it  incredible  that  all  this  adminis- 
tration has  to  offer  to  them  is  another 
round  of  energy  price  increases  as  sub- 
stantial as  the  increases  of  1973-74.  In 
opposition  to  this  uncritical  reliance  on 
price  rationing  of  energy.  S.  622  offers 
realistic  and  eqtiitable  programs  based 
on  real  analysis. 

The  administration  opposes  title  II 
realizing,  correctly  in  my  view,  that  en- 
actment of  this  title  would  grant  the  No  - 
tion  a  reprieve  from  the  dangerous  and 
inequitable  tax  tariff  and  inice  decontrol 


policies  upon  which  the  administration's 
rhetoric  about  energy  conservation  is 
based.  Given  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  meaningful,  systematic  programs 
to  improve  the  efficiency  in  energy  use. 
the  American  people  will  respond.  I  do 
not  feel,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Congress 
feels,  that  unevenly  and  indisriminately 
applied  energy  price  increases  represent 
a  responsible  energy  coiiservation  policy. 
Passage  of  S.  622  would  represent  a 
forthright  rejection  of  the  philosophy  of 
energy  rationing  by  prohibitive  pricing 
and  in  favor  of  responsible  Federal  lead- 
ershiji. 

[E.MIIBIT    11 

Summary 
S.  6;J2.  "The  Standby  Energy  .\uthoriiies 
Act."  as  reported,  provides  the  authority  to 
deal  with  situations  created  by  severe  en- 
ergy shortages  and  creates  the  fotmdatioi; 
upon  which  a  new  national  energy  conserva- 
tion policy  can  be  built.  The  progranis  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation  are  essential  If  we 
are  to  minimize  our  dependence  on  Imported 
energy,  protect  natonal  security  interests  and 
the  integrity  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  pro- 
mote sensible  energy  conservation  consistent 
with  economic  recvtry.  full  eiinployinfiii  and 
stable  prices. 

A.    TITLE    l:     ST.X.NDEY    AUTlIi  iRI  I  IKS 

Tlie  most   important  provisions  of   title  I 
Standby  Atithoritles.  are  as  follows: 

1.  Section  103  authorizes  the  Presiden'. 
subject  to  congressional  review  and  right  or 
disapproval,  to  implement  a  proL'ram  fur  end 
u.se  rationing  or  petroleum  and  perroleuin 
product.^. 

2.  Section  104  av.thorize.--  tiie  President 
subject  to  congressional  review  and  right  ot 
disapproval,  to  inijjlement  energy  coii,erva- 
tion  plans. 

:i.  Section  105  authorizes  the  President 
after  reporting  to  Congress,  to  allocate  sup- 
plies and  materials  ris.^ociated  with  the  pro- 
duction of  enerjiv  to  the  extent  necessary  tn 
maintain  and  incrensc?  the  production  and 
transport  of  fuel.s. 

4.  Section  lOG  au'liori;^es  tiie  President  to 
tiiKiertake  a  niinibcr  of  ineasuics  to  mcrea.-f 
domestic  supplies  of  petroleum. 

5.  Section  111  ati' iioiizes  the  President  t'l 
restrict  export?  of  fuels  and  er-ers^y  rtsi.urce.:. 
including  petrochemical  feedstocks,  as  well 
as  material  and  equipment  necessary  for  dti- 
niestic  energy  exploration  and  product iita 
under  such  terms  as  he  deeir.^  p.ppropriatc, 
consistent  with  existing  law;-. 

a.  Section  113  attlhorizes  the  President  t<> 
order  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  for 
implementing  the  obligations  of  the  United 
.States  under  the  international  agreeiv.eir 
as  defined  in  this  title,  with  regard  to  tli'.- 
intpvnational  allocation  of  petroleum. 

7.  Section  118  attthorizes  the  President  :■. 
collect  such  energy  information  as  he  deem. 
nete  sary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ou 
this  title,  including  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  lir.ernaiional  agree- 
ment. 

8.  .Section  120  provides  that  title  I  shall 
not  be  construed  as  advice  and  consent,  rati- 
fication, endorsement,  or  o'her  form  of  con- 
gre.s;;ional  approval  of  the  international 
agreement   or  any  related  ag:eement. 

9.  Section  121  sets  forth  the  proceduie, 
and  conditions  govci-ning  voluntary  ag!-(f- 
ments  entered  into  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
Jective??  of  the  international  agreement  vi'li 
regard  to  tlie  internist ioital  allocation  of 
petroleum. 

10.  Section  122  extends  the  Emergency 
Peiroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  June 
;10.  l'.'7G.  bv  amending  section  4ig)  (1)  of  that 
Ac ; . 

11.  Section  123  pi-ohibits  any  Increase  hi 
the  price  permitted  for  "old"  oil.  and  any 
exempiion  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil.  or 
refined   pc'roleum   product   from  price  con- 
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trol  resulatlons  '.vlthoiit  congressional  review 
a:.d  r.ijhl  of  cii-sapproval. 

12.  St-clioa  \2i  requires  the  Presiden:  to 
develop  aud  transmit  to  Conyrt-ss.  contin- 
t,^nL'j  p;aus  for  energy  rat:or.;ng  anJ  conser- 
vation. Such  contingency  plan.i  may  not  be 
inpiemeted,  hov.-ever,  wllhovit  congre-^^sional 
nrprovnl.  as  provided  for  In  sections  103  Rnrt 
loi. 

h    Tit!e  II     Enrrny  Conserration  Policy 

The  direction  and  atithorlty  rontaiiied  in 
t'tle  II  is  intended  to  mandate  the  esta'olish- 
i2.'»nt  of  energy  conservation  goals,  standards 
and  spi  ?if.c  program.?  to  be  administered  by 
S'.ate  governnicnt.  Thn^-e  programs  are  to  be 
in  lated  promptly  and  i. .e  intended  to  be 
I'l  efTtct  until  such  lime  a;  ttis  Congress 
e:i.i.-ts  specinc  legisla'ive  policies  on  each 
of  the  subject  mjit'ers  covfipd  by  th^"  title. 
Ti-Ie  II  programs  do  not  require  on  oil  em- 
bargo or  finding  of  impending  enifrt:ency 
Fhcrtac;  condition'-  to  trigger  implementa- 
tion. The  moFt  important  section.?  of  title 
II  p.T"  a^  follows: 

1.  Section  ?02  an''hori7e=;  the  promul?:a- 
tion  by  the  President.  Eubjcct  "o  Condjres- 
r.lonal  right  of  review  and  di'^approval.  of 
."specific  ir.tcii:n  Federal  enerfjy  conservation 
pro-;rams  pending  e.->*ablishment  and  imple- 
men':a'ion  of  the  comprehensive  picgram 
a"'horized  bv  the  title. 

2  Sc.tioi!  203  reqi'.ires  the  .Admini."'trr.tor 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Admini.'itralion  to 
promulfjate  regulations  within  three  months 
fif  :iie  e.Tective  date  of  the  Act  setting  forth 
Federal  ;-.iand;irds  for  energy  eiliciency  and 
e.:>tabli^h::iy  specnic  programs  for  energy 
conservation.  These  Federal  inuiiiiives  siialj 
include; 

I  Ai  hghting  eiTicieiicy  >r:iiit!  tr-Is  for  public 
building-.; 

(B)  thermnl  perfornnnce  standards  f'>r  all 
new  Federal  construction  and  all  new  homes 
.ip.d  buildings  financed  inider  any  Federal 
loan  guarantee  or  mortgage  program: 

(Ci  reasonable  restrictions  on  hours  for 
public  builduigs; 

(D)  stand.irdi  to  govern  decorative  or  nou- 
eiseniial  lighting; 

(E)  standards  and  programs  to  incrca-=e 
l.idustrlal  etlicimov  in  the  u.se  of  energy. 

(F)  progr.\m.s  to  lii.sure  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  55  mph  ■^peed  limit: 


lO)  progt-aras  to  niaxinii/e  use  of  carpcoN 
a. id  public  tran.-portation  systems; 

(H)  staiid.irds  for  rea.sonable  control.s  aiitl 
restrictions  on  discretionary  tran.sporta;lon 
activities  uncn  v.hich  the  ba.sic  economic  vi- 
tality of  1  he  coiintrv  does  not  depend; 

tl)  energy  efficiency  stan..;ard3  to  c)'.er:i 
Federal  procurement,  policy; 

(J»  low  interest  loans  aud  loan  guarantee 
prjgrair.s  to  improve  tiie  thermal  efficiency 
or  individual  residences  by  installation  of  in- 
sulation, storm  wlndov.s.  or  ether  Improve- 
nient-,:  and 

(K)  public  education  programs  t<i  en- 
c  ■'irage  volunt::ry  energy  conservation. 

The  Federal  Eiier;;y  Administration  ha- 
e^ilmated  that  the  energ\  equiv.tlent  of  over 
bOO.ooo  barrel;  per  day  oi  crude  oil  could  bo 
.saved  within  a  yejr  ihroush  a  purely  volun- 
tiry  pr-'yrriin  incorporating  maiiv  of  the  pro- 
x  1-ions  lnclude.1  in  Section  203,  M.indatory 
adoption  of  these  measures  will  Increase  en- 
ergy savings.  The  Committee  l;i'ends  that 
J^  ates  will  select  fro^n  among  these  conser- 
vation measures  those  which  fit  be.st  their 
own  local  economic,  geographic  and  clima- 
t.ilogical  condition.s  for  incorporation  in  the 
Slate  Energy  Conservation  Programs  man- 
dated by  Section  204.  Tlie  Cominii'ee  believes 
that  a  national  energy  conservation  elfort 
guided  by  Federal  st.ind<ird.^.  mandated  by 
Federal  authority  but  administered  by  St.iies 
and  tailored  to  local  circumstances  will  re- 
sult in  significam  energy  savings  without 
precipitating  the  further  dctenoraiivjn  in  tlie 
nations  economy  which  w.juld  result  if  the 
Administration's  program  of  energy  tarttT.  tax 
.i-.d  pricing  policies  were  enacted. 

3.  Sections  204.  205.  and  206  authorize  the 
settlns  of  Peder.Hl  guidelines  for  State  Fntrgy 
Programs  to  be  sul>init:ed  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adininistraticn 
by  the  Governois  of  each  State.  If  a  State 
pr 'gr.^ni  is  approved,  the  autliority  t>i  Imple- 
ment it  is  delegated  to  the  St..te  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  program  is  sup- 
piirted  through  a  grant  of  Federal  fund-". 

4.  Section  207  requires  ihe  Adniinistratur 
(jf  ilie  Federal  tnergv  Admlnistrati<)n  to 
establish  realistic  enerf^y  conservation  tar- 
gets and  objpcthes  for  State  programs  and 
to  establish  an  incentive  program  for  added 
Federal  funding. 

5.  Section  208  provides   that,  should   aii\ 


-State  fail  to  submit  an  acceptable  Slate 
Energy  Conservation  Program,  the  Adniiiiis- 
trator  ^-liall  develop.  Implement  and  enfono 
a  Ftderal  er.ergy  conservation  pror-rani  i  ■ 
that  State. 

c.  Admini:^irution  Diu     T-tlc  X!il    tiw  S!i  .ic!- 
by  h'ncrny  Autlioritic?  Act  oj  1975 

There  is  substantial  simil.irity  betAcen 
tir:e  I  of  S  622  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
miilee  pnd  title  XIII  of  S.  594.  whicli  is 
part  of  the  program  prone  cd  hv  President 
Fori  on  Ju!  lary  15.  For  eiinmpio,  each  bill 
provides  standbv  authoiity  to: 

Increase  avi.ilp.ble  dumcsti '  petiLlcam 
s.ipplles: 

Institute  rationing  of  petroienni  irocluls; 

Fr.-.mulgat?  energy  con^xrv.Kioir  pl.ui^: 

.MlOL'p.te  scarce  m.iterials  which  are  es::tn- 
tinl  to  the  nialutenanre  of  prodtiction.  re- 
fining and  tran.sportalion  of  energy  supplie 

He  .trict  exporus  of  energy  supplies  anJ 
UMteriHls  related  lo  tiie  procUiction.  rtua- 
in^;  and  fraosporlation  of  energy; 

]'rovK!e  grants  to  States  to  a.sslst  In  Ih"? 
opcr.iiion  of  Stau  cir  Ior;;i  ciierijy  coiiiTrra- 
tion  progrnni=-. 

In  addition  ea' h  bill  grants  to  the  Pr  -•- 
cit-nt  the  authority  to  participate  in  t'.i': 
international  allocation  of  petroleum  -un- 
plies  aud  to  exchange  informr.tion  in  :iU- 
lillmeiit  of  tlie  obliguti(jns  of  the  L'lui^'d 
Mates  under  the  international  energy  at,r-s- 
inent  sigM"d  in  November  of  1971. 

Principal  dirterences  betv.-een  title  I  of 
-'^"     62J  and   the   Administration  bill   are: 

S.  622  provides  for  coimressional  review 
and  right  of  disapproval  of  rationing  or  con- 
servation plans. 

S.  622  does  not  ;.raiit  the  Pre;  ident  coi.M'  ! 
o  er  privately  held  stocks  of  fuel; 

S  622  does  not  con.-^tilute  advLsj  and  lon- 
s.-ut.  ratitication.  endor.scmenl  or  other  form 
of  congressional  approval  of  the  execuiive 
aiirnonient.  or  any  subsequent  ameitdment 
thereto,  regardin;;  international  coopcraMon 
in  energy  policy; 

S.  622  extonds  the  EmorL;ency  Petroletmi 
Allocation  Act  of  li>73  until  June  30.  19 ?6 
and  amends  that  act  to  require  congres- 
sional review  with  right  of  dtsapproval  for 
any  altt ration  in  price  control  regulations 
wliich  apply  to  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products. 


TABLE-  SUMMARY  OF  FtA  ENtRGY  CONStRVATION  PLAN  AriO  SAVINGS  FOR  OIL  IMPORT  RltUCTiu  ,  PROGRAM' 


Probable  pettaleurn 

savings  rate.  Ihuuia  uls 

of  barreh  per  tU,  lot 

each  quattei  in  197b 


Valuntai.  mea^iiie-:  Aith  major  Federal  piogiani 


1 


Maximum 

thRoietKal 

potential 


Oeman't  reduction  mea.sures 

1.  Reduce  energy  use  in  industry:  Institute  tndii?- 

tty  conservation  tlans  anii  energy  audits. ..  50 

2    Reduce  eneif,  u>=  111  tiansportatioii 

InstitLte  3L'to  fuel  economy  program. 
Enlofre  a  bb  mile  an  hour  speed  limit 
Encourage  molorist-i  to  keep  cars  tuned., 
tncouuge  moloiists  to  keep  tiies  infiatid 

lo  specificalion  

Encourage  use  o(  public  transportation 1 

EiKJuragecarpooling...     

t;icourage  activity  and  route  coordination 

tu  cor>ei»e  tiav»l.. 

Tulal  transportation 

Pedurert  enef?y  consymption  in  buildings: 
J    ti.ironnienlai  systems: 

Modify  ventilation  m  commercial  building' 
in'lure  building  owners  to  thermally  insu- 
late and  seal  buildings 
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25 

3 

5 
40 

10 

20 
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28 

95 
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130 

220 

50 

141 

222 

290 

884 
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30 

15 

50 
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2 

1 

15 

40 

Vol.mtary  measures  with  n'ajci  Federal  projraiii 


Probable  petroleum 

s.ivings  rate,  thousands 

of  barrels  p5r  d.iy  for 

each  quarter  In  1975 

1 


^!axlnlu^l 

theoretical 

potential 


Encourage   adjusting   the   space   heatlngj 

coolini!  Iheimostat  for   broader  comfort 

settings 
[ncouraee    economic     home     furnace  aii- 

conditioning  niaidten^nce 
Urge  reduction  in  coninieic  lal  lighting. . . 

Urge  turi;in^  otf  ei"  <ard  limits.. 

Encourage    eneiy    fdrcious    design    by 

builiteri  archileiti  engineers. 

Total  environmental  systems.  . 

4   Consumer  consciousnes-' 

Reduce  hot  water  heater  llermoitat  selling 

Encourage  void  *alfr  laundering 

Uite  maiiileiiaiKe  and  reduced  use  of  resi- 
dential appliances...  

Tola!  consumer  consciousness 

Total  buildings 

Total  demand  rate  reduct-on 
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n 
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0 

1 

55 

8 

5 
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8 

5 
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8 

?8 
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35 
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0 

3 

5 

10 

50 

no 
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4 
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1 

5 

13 

5 

20 

?3 
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9 

IG 

.'7 

35 

lij7 

10 
60^ 

25 
135 

45 

60 

3« 

230 
^1,053 

160 

350 

525 

810 

2,217 

'  Tabte  extracted  !-.-m  FtA  report:  Comprehensive  energy  p!an  A  repoM  n  rcsporife  to  'ec  22,  Federal  Energy  Administralion  Ait  of  1974,  Fe<'era!  tner.gy  Adinniitf.ition,  Washington  D.C. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  S.  622  nious  con.scnt  so  that  we  could  proceed  level  of  protection  of  the  domestic  econ- 

had  been  debated  to  some  extent  and  witli  con.sideration  of  the  tax  bill.  omy  from  tlie  impact  of  severe  energy 

was  under  consideration  on  March  13,  The  Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act  shortages   which   would   result   from   a 

at  which  time  it  was  set  aside  by  unani-  contain.s  pro\ision.s  dealing  with  the  first  future   oil   embargo   or   for   any   other 
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••e;i-on.  Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  spe- 
cific and  carefully  circumscribed  author- 
ity for  the  President  which  would  be- 
come effective  only  upon  a  Presidential 
fir.ciing:  that  severe  enei-gy  shortages 
threatening  the  domestic  economy  were 
ill  exi.stence  or  impending  or  tliat  we  had 
a  commitment  under  an  international 
a'.ieenicnt  which  would  reciuire  presi- 
c'cti'iiil  actions.  This  title  authorizes 
p;e.-idential  actions,  sub.iect  to  congres- 
sior.i'l  review  v.ith  right  of  disapproval 
to: 

Piomulgate  a  program  establishing 
cr.cl-u:-e  rationing  of  scarce  fuels: 

Promulgate  additional  energy  conser- 
vation programs  to  restrict  public  and 
piivate  energy  consumption: 

Activate  standby  programs  to  increase 
dome.'^tic  energy  production  on  an  emer- 
gency basis;  and 

Participate  in  the  international  allo- 
cation of  petroleum  pursuant  to  the 
Acjreemcnt  signed  by  the  United  States 
on  November  18,  1974. 

In  addition  title  I  contains  authority 
to: 

Allocate  materials  relating  to  explora- 
tion, production,  and  transportation  of 
fuels  and  energy  in  an  effort  to  maximize 
domestic  energy  production: 

Restrict  exports  of  coal,  natural  gas, 
petroleum  products,  and  petrochemical 
feedstocks  and  material  or  equipment 
related  to  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  energy  resources ; 

Collect  the  energy  information  re- 
ciuired  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  and  for  the  effective  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency; 

Provide  financial  assistance  to  States 
to  assist  in  the  management  of  State 
energy  conservation  programs  to  cope 
with  energy  emergencies;  and 

Establish  and  update  Federal  contin- 
gency plans  to  deal  with  serious  energy 
shortages. 

Title  I  underlines  the  desire  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  partici- 
pate in  essential  actions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  domestic  economy  and  in- 
dividual consumers.  Section  123  im- 
proves tlae  language  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  with  regard  to 
the  congressional  role  in  reviewing  pe- 
troleum pricing  decisions.  Under  Uiis 
section,  any  proposal  to  increase  the 
price  of  oil  currently  held  under  price 
controls  would  be  subject  to  effective  and 
prompt  congressional  review  with  right 
c>i"  disapproval. 

Title  I  of  S.  622  deals  primarily  with 
netions  and  authorities  which  relate  to 
emergency  situations  resulting  from  a 
severe  curtailment  in  energy  supplies.  Ti- 
tle II  sets  the  stage  and  takes  the  first 
steps  toward  the  creation  of  a  national 
energy  conservation  effort.  The  pro- 
grain.s  authorized  under  title  II  provide 
a  rational  alternative  to  the  economi- 
cally dangerous  and  socially  inequitable 
eiieity  tax,  tariff,  and  price  decontrol 
policies  offered  by  the  administration. 
The  programs  authorized  by  title  II 
v.ould  result  in  significant  energy  sa\- 
ings — 800,000  barrels  per  day  within  a 
jear,  according  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration's  Comprehensive  Energy 


Plan,  without  the  ruinous  energy  price 
increases  offered  by  the  administration. 

Title  n  involves  State  government  in 
the  national  energy  conservation  effort. 
State  energ/  conservation  programs 
would  be  prepared  by  State  government 
reflecting  unique  local  economic,  geo- 
graphical, and  climatologlcal  condi- 
tions. Tliese  programs  would  be  respon- 
sive to  a  set  of  model  Federal  programs 
and  standards  which  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  plans  to  establish: 

A.  Lighting  efficiency  standards  for 
public  buildings ; 

B.  Thermal  performance  standards 
for  all  new  Federal  construction  and  all 
new  homes  and  buildings  financed  un- 
der any  Federal  loan  guarantee  or  mort- 
gage program; 

C.  Reasonable  restrictions  on  hours 
for  public  buildings. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  handling  this  measure 
yield  at  this  point  because  of  the  subject 
matter  that  he  is  now  addressing? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  able  chairman 
is  addressing  energy  conservation  efforts 
in  Government-owned  buildings.  He 
speaks  at  the  moment  of  State  levels. 
But  at  all  levels  of  government  there  is 
a  compelling  need  for  the  conservation 
of  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  our  attention 
that  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, realizing  that  Government  has  to 
assume  a  leadership  position  in  energj- 
consei-vation,  has  developed  a  set  of 
guidelines  to  help  acliieve  that  goal. 

Last  year,  these  recommendations 
dealt  solely  with  energy  saving  in  the 
design  stages  of  construction.  Our  col- 
league has  been  mentioning  that  veiy 
subject  here  as  it  has  to  do  with  the 
thrust  of  this  legislation. 

At  a  recent  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  Walter  Meisen, 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  GSA  Public 
Buildings  Service,  provided  us  with  in- 
formation indicating  that  the  applica- 
tion of  that  new  set  of  guidelines  could 
result  in  a  20-  to  30-percent  energy  sav- 
ings in  the  operation  of  existing  office 
buildings. 

I  recall,  I  shall  say  to  the  Senator,  that 
the  Acting  Commissioner  assured  me 
that  in  fiscal  year  1974  the  General 
Services  Administration  had  effected  a 
21.9-percent  reduction  in  energy  con- 
sumption as  the  result  of  the  institution 
of  the  energy  conservation  measures. 

As  part  of  this  debate,  I  want  the 
record  to  indicate,  as  we  consider  the 
value  insulation  in  commercial  build- 
ings— and  those,  of  course,  are  both  pri- 
vately and  federally  owned  buildings^ 
that  these  structures,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, consume  about  14  percent  of  all 
the  energy  consumed  ertch  year  in  tb.c 
United  States. 

I  think  we  should  also  know  that  there 
is  a  real  need  for  resourcefulness  and 
for  innovative  conservation  tcchniciues, 
such  as  those  that  have  been  .^^ei  fortli 
in  the  recent  guidelines  of  GSA. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaniiiiou.-  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  thi?  Record  a 
brief  news  release  of  GSA  on  ihi.s  sub.iect, 
dated  Februarj'  17,  1974. 


Theie  being  no  objection,  the  n^ws 
release  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

GS.\  PfBLisHES  New  Energy  GfiOELiNFS 

More  tl'.an  300  recommendatioiis  for  savirt; 
energy  m  ofTice  building'^  were  releii^-ed 
today  Ijy  the  U.S.  General  Services  Admiti- 
i?tratiou. 

Tlie  piiblicai  ion.  "Energy  Cor.tervatioii 
Guidehnes  for  Exi'-ting  Oflice  Biiilding.s,"  is  a 
companion  document  to  GSA's  "Energy  Co;i- 
.sei'v.ilion  Design  Guidelines  for  Office  Build- 
ing*.'" published  a  year  ago.  which  made 
recontinendatious  relative  to  saving  energy 
in  tlie  design  stages  of  constrttction. 

GS.\  Admlniatrator  .'Arthur  F.  Sampson 
said  application  of  tlie  recommendations  In 
tlie  ne  .•.-  guideline.,  could  re.-tUi  in  a  20  to  ■'.() 
percent  energy  .'^nving  in  tlie  operation  of 
existin;;  buildings.  Cummercial  buildings,  lie 
said,  both  privately  and  federally-owned,  u-e 
about  14  percent  nl  all  energy  consumed 
each  year  in  the  U.S. 

The  ne'.x  document  Ls  intended  for  use  by 
GSA  ill  the  remodeling,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  10.000  GSA-controUed 
buildings  acro.ss  the  country.  GS.\  al.so  i.^^ 
encouraging  use  of  the  guidelines  by  arclii- 
tects.  engineers  and  building  owners  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  guideline-  make  recoininendntions  for 
energy  con.servation  in  several  areas.  Among 
these  are  interior  and  exterior  lighting: 
power  distribution:  heatlng-ventilation-air 
conditioning:  solid  waste  disposal:  and  eleva- 
tor and  escalator  operations. 

The  element  of  flexibility  is  iinpfirtun;  in 
the  new  guidelines,  Sampson  said.  Tliey 
allov,  tradeoffs,  permitting  building  owners 
and  ni.tnagers  to  select  only  those  recom- 
mendations which  are  best  for  a  specific 
btiildlng  in  terms  of  energy  savings  co>t. 
human  needs  and  aesthetics. 

Copies  of  the  guidelines  may  bi?  purchased 
for  .<-2  at  GS.A  Business  Service  Center.-, 
located  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  di- 
gress from  my  prepared  statement  to  re- 
ply to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  pointing  out  that  he  will 
find  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaii-s  on  this  partic- 
ular bill  especially  interesting  because  it 
is  very  specific  in  the  area  he  has 
mentioned. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  GSA 
standards  for  lighting  which  were  set  in 
January  1974.  They  provided,  of  course, 
that  standards  for  overhead  lighting 
were  to  be  set.  and  apparently  that  re- 
quirement applies  to  all  public  building.s 
But,  in  any  event,  the  Project  Independ- 
ence blueprint  estimated  that  lighting 
standards  alone  could  save  100.000  to 
120,000  baiTels  per  day  of  crude  oil  be- 
fore 1980.  Then  it  set  out  thermal  per- 
foiinance  standards  for  all  new  Federal 
construction  and  all  new  homes  and 
buildings  financed  under  any  Federal 
loan  guarantee  or  mortgage  program. 
That,  incidentallv,  is  covered  under  this 
bill. 

It  .shov.cd  that  36  percent  of  tlie  en- 
ergy used  annually  in  single-family 
dwellings  could  be  saved  by  altering  con- 
sti-uction  techniques  without  signifi- 
cantly changing  the  average  cost  of  a 
new  liou.'^e  or  the  lifestyle  of  tlie 
orcviixiuis. 

For  hi:.'h  rl^e  con-truction.  the  coire- 
sponding  figure  is  24  percent,  and  in 
commercial  buildings  there  would  be  a 
savings  of  32  percent. 
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I  ihank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
paiia  for  his  comments  and  calling  that 
to  my  attention  Tho.-e  savings,  of  course, 
V,  juld  indeed  be  very  significant. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  discussuig  State 
c;i.'rf;y  conservation  programs,  which 
may  en:brace.  but  need  not  be  limited  to, 
;  i\v  one  or  all  of  tho.<c  tlunes  that  are  set 
out  in  the  bill.  Pcssible  provisions  in- 
clude, as  I  said,  standards  for  lightmg 
cfnciency  of  public  buildings  and  ther- 
mal performance  standards,  as  I  have 
jii;5t  referred  to  n\  the  committee  report, 
ar.d  reasonable  restrictions  on  hour.s  for 
pubuc  buildin'.";. 

Incidentallv.  under  the  Commerce 
clause,  public  buildings  inchide  any 
building.  It  doc-  not  have  lo  be  govern- 
ment owned. 

The  program.s  would  fuiiher  refer  to 
standards  to  govern  decorative  or  non- 
essential lightmg:  standard.s  and  pro- 
grams to  increa.se  industrial  efficiency  In 
the  use  of  energ>':  programs  to  ensure 
better  enforcement  of  the  55-mile  per 
hour  speed  limit,  and  programs  to  max- 
imize use  of  carpools  and  public  trans- 
portation systems. 

I  might  digress  and  .say  therein  lies 
probably  the  potential  for  the  ^reate^t 
savings  of  energv  in  the  United  States. 

Further  the  plans  refer  to  standards 
fur  reasonable  controls  and  restrictions 
on  discretionary  transportation  activi- 
ties upon  which  tlie  basic  economic  vital- 
ity of  the  country  does  not  depend;  en- 
ergy efficiency  staridards  to  govern  Fed- 
eral procurement  policy;  low  interest 
loans  and  loan  guarantee  programs  to 
improve  the  thermal  efficiency  of  indi- 
vidual residences  by  installation  of  ir.su- 
lation.  storm  w  indows.  or  other  improve- 
ments; and,  finally,  pubhc  education  pro- 
grams to  encourage  voluntary  energy 
conservation. 

These  program.-,  would  be  developed 
with  Federal  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance, and  their  operation  would  be 
supported  by  a  grant  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  Standby  Energy  Au- 
thorities Act  represents  a  responsible 
step  by  the  Congvess  to  deal  with  the 
urgent  energy-related  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  uige  speedy 
consideration  and  prompt  passage  of  tliis 
very  important  bill  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  sug?e.st  the  absence  of 
a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Ford  I.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMFNDMF.NT  NO.  ICl 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  up  Amendment  No.  101. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows . 

Tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas  "Mr. 
Bumpers >  proposes  amendment  num- 
bered 101. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
ill   On  pat,'e  48,  Une  12.  delete  the  follow- 
ing and  renumber  accordingly: 

"4.  Section  110.  Antltru.st  Provisions:'. 

(2)  On  pat;e  69,  line  20,  Insert  the  foUow- 
iii(i  bef.vten  'caiei"  and  '.'shaU  ":  ".such  ad- 
\  Isory  committees". 

(3)  On  page  88.  line  6.  insert  the  foUowliig 
hetween  "cases"  and  "shall":  "such  advisory 
committees". 

(4)  On  pace  80,  line  23.  substitute  the 
word  "title"  for  the  word  "Act". 

lO)  On  page  90,  line  22.  substitute  liie 
',^ord    secuou  '  for  the  word  "subisectlon". 

i6i  On  page  92,  line  4,  substitute  the  word 
a.^'-iloii  '  for  the  word  "suh.s^ctlon". 

(7)  On  page  94.  line  8.  substitute  the  word 
i)i!e"  for  the  word  "Act". 
(8i    On    page   96.    line    12,    ."substitute    the 
word  "title"  for  the  word  "Act". 

(9(    On    piige    96.    line   20,   substitute    the 
wordo    Jiid  taken  pur;}Uunt  to  '  for  the  word 
bv". 

1 10)  On  page  96.  line  22  and  23,  delete  sub- 
^e-tlou  "( 1)". 

111)  On  paee  96.  line  24.  redesignate  >ub- 
^eolion  "(  m)  "  to  read  "(1)  ". 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Tliis  is  a  series  cf 
teclmical  amendments — there  are  11  of 
them — whicii  simply  change  certain 
words.  They  are.  as  I  say.  teclmical  and 
tliey  are  on  the  de^-k.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
E.nator  yield  back  his  time.' 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
dutmguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Plea.>e  e.\plani  again  the  content  of  the 
amendment?  I  understand  it  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment,  but  I  did  not  recei\e 
tie  information  on  v,liat  is  involved. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  a  technical 
;in:iendraent.  We  shall  be  happy  to  .--upply 
u  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  at  this  time,  under  the  previous 
consent  order,  it  w  as  agreed  that  no  roll- 
calls  will  be  held.  I  believe,  before  5  p.m. 
this  afternoon.  Therefore,  on  all  amend- 
ments, I  wish  to  a^k  imanimous  consent, 
if  that  Ls  necessary,  that  all  amendments 
be  backed  up  imtil  at  least  5  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
that  mean  amendments  on  which  roU- 
calls  are  ordered? 

Mr.  BLTVIPERS.  I  did  not  understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
amendments  on  whicli  rollcalls  are 
ordered? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
unanimous-consent  order  only  applied 
to  rollcalls. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Without  objection,  it  i^  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  order,  there  was 
an  hour  on  each  amendment  to  be  di- 
vided equallv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
amendments  in  the  first  degree,  30  min- 
utes of  debate  on  any  amendments  In 
the  second  degree,  and  20  minutes  of 
debate  on  any  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal. 

Mr   BUMPFRS.  It  is  my  understand- 


ing that  on  the  1  hour  of  debate,  it  is 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  man- 
ager and  the  mover  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  At  this  time.  I  have 
offered  this  amendment.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  propose 
first  to  ask  unanimous  cor.sent  that  that 
3  minutes  not  be  charged  to  the  time  of 
either  llie  p;T,pGnrnt  or  the  opponent;. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iectlon.  it  is  :  o  ordered. 

raivii  h;e  ok  the  floor 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  a'^k  unanimous  consent 
that  a  staff  member  of  mine.  Mr.  Howard 
Paster,  be  accorded  privileges  of  the  floor 
in  the  voting  on  S.  C22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .^o  ordered. 

I  Mr.  B.^YH■:3  remarks  made  at  this 
point  appear  in  today's  Recohd  under 
Statements  on  Amendments  Submitted 
for  Printing.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.     10 1 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  amendment  No.  101,  a 
technical  amendment:  and  I  would  like 
.some  feeling  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  before  yielding  back  my  time.  As 
I  say,  it  is  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
innocuous  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
very  much  hke  to  cooperate  and  will 
cooperate  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  but  I  do  feel  that  it 
would  be  in  order  for  each  one  of  the 
amendments  to  be  explained,  .so  that 
other  Senators  may  understand  what  is 
involved. 

Would  that  be  possible? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  explain 
why  we  have  changed  a  number  where 
there  was  an  error  in  the  printing  of  the 
bill,  or  why  we  changed  something  from 
"commissioner"  to  "committee."  or 
something  of  that  sort.  That  is  essen- 
tially what  all  of  these  amendments  are. 
None  of  the  amendments  changes  the 
substance  of  the  language  of  any  section 
of  the  bill.  If  it  should  become 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  that  Is  exactly  the 
explanation  that  I  think  is  needed.  If 
he  will  expand  on  that,  I  think  It  would 
be  in  order  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  that  request,  the  corrections 
proposed  in  amendment  101  are  as  fol- 
lows: Fust,  remove  section  110 — which 
is  mi.snamed  "Antitrust  Provisions"  on 
page  48  of  the  bill  as  printed — remove 
this  section  from  the  list  of  authorities 
which  require  a  Presidential  finding  of 
severe  shortage  conditions  to  take 
efTect. 

Actually  section  110  relates  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  advisory  committees  by 
the  FE.\  Administrator.  The  operation  of 
this  section  should  not  be  limited  to 
emergency  situations. 

Section  110  in  no  sense  relates  to  the 
procedures  for  cooperation  between  oil 
companies  for  the  Intematlontd  alloca- 
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tion  of  oil  pursuant  to  the  International 
energy  program.  These  procedures  are 
governed  by  section  121  of  S.  622. 

Paragraphs  (2)  through  (11)  of 
amendment  101  represent  grammatical 
and  clarifying  perfections  in  language 
pnd  the  elimination  of  clearly  unneces- 
;:ary  language  only. 

For  example,  one  of  the  amendments 
simply  changes  the  word  "act"  to  "title," 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  second  title  has 
been  added. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield 
further?  I 

Mr.   BUMPERS.   Yes.       ' 

Mr.  F.^NNIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  such 
advisory  committees  are  now  being  ne- 
gotiated, that  there  is  communication 
going  on  now  that  might  affect  that 
particular  provision,  and  that  it  might 
be  in  order  to  delete  the  reference  to 
such  committees  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  a  discussion 
going  on,  and  if  an  agreement  is  reached 
then,  of  course,  we  would  have  ample 
time  to  change  the  provision. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  will  con- 
tinue, we  will  see  just  what  others 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  the  substance 
of  amendment  101.  There  are  11  changes 
enumerated  there,  and  we  simply  re- 
move the  words  "antitrust  provisions," 
which  were  a  misnomer 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  certainly  satisfac- 
tory with  this  Senator  if  amendment  101 
is  adpoted,  with  the  understanding,  nat- 
urally, that  if  other  agreements  are 
reached,  the  necessaiy  changes  then 
would  be  made  to  comply  with  them. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  that  would 
be — we  would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  With  that  understand- 
ing, we  are  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEP  (Mr. 
Ford).  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  No.  101  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  M.-,  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  and  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
proposes  an  amendment.  On  page  106,  line 


8,  following  'Improvements"  Insert  ",  or  by 
the  application  of  solar  energy  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  which  meets  the  specifi- 
cations developed  under  Section  8  of  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-409;  88  Stat. 
1073).". 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  solar  en- 
ergy is  becoming  of  great  interest 
throughout  the  world.  Many  nations  now 
are  exerting  great  leadership  in  this  field, 
and  it  is  my  feeling  that  our  Government 
should  be  foremost  in  the  work  on  solar 
energy.  This  is  a  field  wiiich  offers  tre- 
mendous potential.  There  is  not  any 
source  of  energy  which  compares  v.ith 
that  coming  from  the  Sun. 

So,  as  we  go  forward  with  our  goals  to 
try  to  reach  independence  as  far  as  en- 
ergy is  concerned,  this  should  be  one  of 
our  major  considerations. 

Fortunately  we  have  been  dealing  in 
solar  energy  for  many  years.  In  my  par- 
ticular State  of  Arizona  as  long  ago  as 
1904  we  were  using  solar  energy  to  pump 
water,  which  Was  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment in  those  days. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  time  went  by, 
solar  energy  was  put  aside  the  same  as 
coal  utilization  and  the  utilization  of 
other  fuels  because  of  cheap  natural  gas. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
not  gone  forward  in  developing  this 
great  resource. 

We  are  now  realizing  the  tremendous 
opportunities,  and  because  of  the  higher 
price  of  fuels  and  the  abimdance  of  solar 
energy,  we  are  concentrating  more  on 
this  particular  type  of  energy  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  every  part  of  the 
world  this  offers  a  great  potential.  But 
in  the  Southwest — and  in  my  particular 
State  of  Arizona — it  offers  particular 
possibilities  because  we  have  more  sun- 
light for  a  greater  number  of  hours  than 
most  any  other  place  in  the  Nation.  So 
we  have  gone  forward  in  testing  these 
different  units  that  offer  great  possibili- 
ties. 

We  now  have  our  universities,  in  my 
State  as  well  as  in  other  States  of  the 
Nation,  concentrating,  too,  on  this  par- 
ticular field  of  endeavor.  We  have  energy 
units  that  are  utilized  for  supplemental 
heating  of  hot  water,  and  now  we  have 
units  for  supplemental  ref rige:  ation. 

Also  in  many  areas  of  the  country  dif- 
ferent type  units  are  being  used  not  only 
in  homes  but  in  businesses,  schools,  and 
other  public  buildings.  In  fact,  just  re- 
cently it  was  announced  in  a  jimior  col- 
lege in  Denver,  Colo.,  that  one  of  the 
large  buildings  would  be  heated  with  so- 
lar energy.  So  even  in  the  cooler  areas 
of  our  coimtry  there  is  a  potential. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  objectives  in  this  legislation, 
and  the  title  of  the  bill,  I  think,  indi- 
cates just  what  we  intend  to  accomplish 
with  the  legislation,  I  question  how  well 
we  are  accomplishing  that  objective. 
That  is  why  I  feel  it  is  very  important  for 
us  to  consider  some  amendments  that  I 
think  would  be  helpful  in  energy  conser- 
vation and  not  just  allocation  of  scarce 
supplies. 

Here  we  say: 

To  provide   standby   authority   to  assure 


that  the  essential  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States  are  met,  to  reduce  reliance  on 
oil  Imported  from  Insecure  sources  at  high 
prices,  and  to  implement  tJnlted  States  obli- 
gatioiia  under  international  agreements  to 
deal  with  shortage  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  this 
amendment  will  do.  It  would  assist  in 
that  endeavor. 

We  have  many  sources  of  energy 
throughout  the  Nation.  But,  as  we  oil 
know,  coal  represents  the  largest  source, 
both  in  this  countiy  and  worldwide. 
When  we  talk  about  the  source  of  en- 
ergy, the  Btu  content,  we  find  that  co;~il 
represents  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
the  resources  of  energy  from  fossil  fuels 
worldwide.  We  find  that  oil  and  gas  rep- 
resent a  much  smaller  amount — in  fact. 
just  a  little  over  11  percent  as  far  as 
the  amount  of  energy  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  all  known  sources.  I  would 
not  say  it  can  be  obtained  from  them  be- 
cause much  of  that  is  not  recoverable, 
and  that  is  w hy  v.e  do  have  programs  now 
to  develop  our  coal  resources,  coal  rep- 
resenting so  much  of  our  energy.  Coal 
does  offer  us  an  opportunity,  the  best  op- 
portunity, to  be  self-sufficient  in  energy. 

We  now  have  programs  in  tiie  West 
for  coal  mining — in  fact,  we  have  a  strip 
mining  bill  that  we  are  considering,  and 
which  will  soon  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  discussing 
here  today  is  how  we  can  carry  out  tlie 
intent  of  this  legislation,  at  least  the  in- 
tent as  stated  in  the  title  of  the  bill.  I 
feel  it  is  highly  essential  that  we  follow- 
that  intent  if  we  are  going  to  carry 
through  with  our  goal. 

Mr.  President,  many  provisions  of  the 
bill  do  not  provide  that  goal.  I  think  we 
should  realize  if  they  are  adopted  they 
would  not  only  be  detrimental  but,  I 
think,  would  seriously  affect  the  devel- 
opment of  our  resources  throughout  this 
Nation. 

The  particular  amendment  I  am  talk- 
ing about  at  this  time  though  has  tre- 
mendous possibilities  contained  within  it. 
Very  few  people  realize  what  can  be  done 
with  the  generation  of  power  through 
solar  energy.  So  many  people  think  of 
solar  energy  as  an  absorber-type  unit 
on  their  roof  or  placed  aroimd  a  swim- 
ming pool,  for  instance.  This  is  a  very 
proper  way  of  utilizing  solar  energy.  But 
we  also  have  a  potential  for  meeting 
power  needs  with  solar  energy — for  in- 
stance, we  talk  about  the  open  pit  mines, 
and  wonder  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  those  open  pits  when  we  have 
mined  them  out  and  are  all  through  with 
them. 

Mr.  President,  we  have,  perhaps,  many 
ways  of  utilizing  those  open  pits.  One 
way,  I  think,  is  to  utilize  them  for  the 
development  of  solar  energy.  Why  do  I 
say  that?  If  we  look  at  present  use  of 
solar  energy  we  w  ill  see  examples  of  large 
collector  units— there  is  one  in  France 
that  covers  eight  floors  of  a  building,  and 
that  provides  quite  a  considerable 
amount  of  power  generation.  But  th.'t  is 
just  a  minute  part  of  what  could  be  de- 
veloped if  we  used  an  open-pit  mine  and 
had  the  reflection  from  different  areas  of 
that  open  pit  reflecting  on  a  centralized 
collector.  I  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
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liboi.c  that  because  I  will  have  special 
lc^i.slation  in  regard  to  thus  particular 
utilization.  But  the  amendment  I  am  of- 
lering  now  does  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  just  what  is 
u'.volved. 

People  v.ill  think  of  these  idc3s  as  being 
K-.fetched.  But.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
lon-ider  what  iias  already  been  done 
V.  ith  solar  energy,  and  v.e  see  it  utilized 
\:\  maviy.  many  difTercnt  wny.s. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Incidentally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  we  are  discu.-sn/-;  the  trc- 
mer.dous  eneruy  ronservation  we  can 
aihieve  through  the  utilisation  of  solar 
efor^y.  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  this 
particularly  innovativt-  u.-^e  of  open  pit^s 
ur  craters  ni  connection  w  ith  .^olar  power. 

Over  3  years  a:'.o.  Dr.  Burke  Nelson. 
currently  serving  on  the  minority  staff 
for  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  con- 
ceived of  the  idea  of  using  natural 
craters  on  the  Earth's  surface  for  solar 
collection.  At  that  time.  Dr.  Nelson  was 
attending  a  conference  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronau- 
tics, at  which  .^olar  power  generation  was 
di.-.cu.s.sed.  He  pomi.^  out  that  ti;e  sui'faces 
of  such  craters  merely  need  to  be  coated 
V.  ith  a  reflective  plastic  substance,  such 
a^.  aluminized  mylar  utilized  in  our  lunar 
landings,  in  order  to  become  vast  solar 
reflectors  for  pov.er  generation.  This  of- 
lers  a  great  opportunity  for  practical 
utilization  of  the  many  open-pit  copper 
mines  found  around  this  country  follow- 
ing mining  operations.  The  terracing  on 
the  slopes  of  such  mines  would  in  fact 
approximate  the  proportions  of  a  fresnel 
lens  whose  horizontal  slopes  could  be 
coated  in  the  aforementioned  aluminized 
mylar  and  adjusted  to  reflect  the  Siui's 
energy  to  a  larL,c  collector  suspended 
above  the  pit. 

So  I  feel  that  ju.>t  the  con.-ideration 
of  this  amendment  will  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate—and I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  so  that  we  can  get  it  adopted — 
just  what  potentials  we  have  that  are 
very  seldom  considered. 

I  know  that  solar  collection  ovtr  a 
va.^t  area  is  not  a  new  idea. 

But  now  we  have  other  thoughts,  and 
uhat  I  am  bringing  up  today  suggests 
a  tremendous  potential.  It  is  something, 
as  I  .-^ay,  that  incorporates  what  has  been 
proven,  but  it  has  not  been  concentrated 
in   this   particular   way   previously. 

I  feel  that  it  is  a  way  in  which  v.e 
can  go  forward  with  dCelopment  of 
ti;is  particular  idea. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
irotn   Arizona   yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  I  am  very  plea.sed 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  MvCLURE.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  again 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  because  it  is  a  iiiatter 
which  has  been  discussed  in  committee 
and  a  matter  which  has  had  some 
previous  discU'-:>ion  on  the  noor  of  the 
Senate. 

We  had  a  somewhat  sinnlar  amend- 
ment in  the  tax  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  supported  that  amendment,  as 
v,-ell,  and  It  was  lost  in  the  conference. 

I  w  as  wondering  if  it  might  be  advisa- 


ble to  have  a  record  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, although  I  imderstand  that  the 
majority  is  drsposed  to  accept  the 
amendment,  but  to  ha\e  a  vote  just 
simply  to  kind  of  lock  it  into  the  bill 
.so  it  is  not  so  ca.sy  to  move  away  in  the 
conference  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
position  between  ti:e  Hou.se  and  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Well.  I  certainly  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho.  I  think  it 
might  he  advisable.  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  discu.vs  it  on  that  basis,  and  I 
would  want  to  have  as  many  Senators 
here  as  v.e  could  to  listen  to  the  explana- 
tion, because  this  is  something  that  I 
think  goes  even  be.\ond  .some  of  the  dis- 
cussions we  have  had  previously. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  foremost  exponents 
on  utilizing  alternate  energy  facilities 
most  advantageously.  Certainly  in  Ins 
great  State  of  Idaho  they  are  talking 
about  geothcrmal.  they  arc  talking  about 
solar  energy,  and  every  other  possible 
way  of  generating  fuel  and  energy.  I  feel 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  mining  Indus- 
ti-y  would  certainly  be  veiy  beneficial  in 
analyzing  this  particular  proposal.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  has  considered  or 
discussed  it  with  any  of  his  people,  but 
I  am  sure  they  would  all  be  vitally  in- 
terested because  it  is  something  which  I 
think  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  differ- 
ent way  of  generating  the  electricity 
needed  and  not  having  build  something 
that  would  be  vuisightly. 

So  many  times,  we  do  have  that  prob- 
lem, as  the  Senator  realizes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Well,  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator. 
I  strongly  support  the  amendment. 

My  only  concern  was  the  matter  of  ex- 
pressing it  in  a  way  which  will  have  the 
maximum  effect,  the  maximum  likeli- 
hood that  it  will  remain  in  whatever  leg- 
islation is  ultimately  sent  to  the  White 
House  for  signature. 

The  po.ssibilities  of  solar  energy  are 
nearly  endless.  The  problems  have  been 
economic  ones. 

I  think  we  can  indicate  now  to  home- 
owners that  they  can,  in  many  areas  of 
the  coimtry,  economically  justify  the  in- 
vestment necessary  to  install  solar  heat- 
ing, both  for  their  house  and  for  tlie  hot 
water — particularly,  the  hot  water  that 
is  con.-umed  in  the  hoiuse.  even  in  areas 
where  v.e  do  not  think  of  them  as  being 
sunny  States,  like  the  State  of  Arizona. 
But  the  initial  investment  is  relatively 
high  and  so  a  great  many  people  look- 
ing at  the  cost  of  the  cQUipment  and  the 
installation  of  equipment  shy  away  from 
solar  heating  because  it  is  cheaper  to  get 
some  altcrnati\e  even  though  the  op- 
erating costs  are  higher. 

I  was  just  recently  at  a  meeting  at  the 
White  House  with  some  of  the  White 
House  staff  trying  to  indicate  to  them 
some  of  the  opportunities  available  in 
the  solar  lieating  field,  and  again  the 
economics  came  out  very  strongly  that 
in  about  6  or  7  y.oars  of  operating,  the 


capital  cost  of  the  installation  is  amor- 
tized through  reduced  operating  costs, 
but  the  Initial  cost  is  the  thing  slowing 
people  down,  and  in  the  installation. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  would 
very  greatly  assist  in  at  least  making 
that  initial  investment  less  burdenscni'' 
and  more  attractivo. 

We  can  now  heat,  iri  many  areas  of 
the  country,  a  small  home  with  an  addi- 
tional initial  installation  cost  of  some- 
^\here  on  the  order  of  S4.000. 

We  caji  right  now  do  what  is  being 
done  in  many  other  countries  of  the 
world  in  heating  hot  water,  at  least  rais- 
ing the  initial  input  temperature  as  it 
goes  through  conventional  heaters. 

In  JanuaiT  I  was  in  Israel  and  nearl , 
every  new  dwelling  or  every  commercial 
installation  in  Israel  has  a  .solar  heater 
on  ti'e  roof. 

Dr.  Tabor  has  been  very  instrumental 
in  lea  ling  in  the  development  of  this 
installation,  and  there  are  a  variety  of 
them,  but  almost  every  apartment  has  a 
30-gaIlon  tank  and  a  solar  heating  panel 
on  the  roof.  I  am  sure  the  Ser.ator  has 
seen  tiiose. 

Tliis.  I  tliink.  is  what  the  Senator  re- 
fers to.  tlie  esthetics  of  the  installations, 
and  we  perhaps  do  not  want  to  go 
around,  as  they  do  in  Israel,  seeing  a  30- 
gallon  tank  on  the  roof  of  eveo'  house 
and  one  for  every  apartment. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  things  that  can 
be  done  and  could  be  done  right  now  in 
this  countiy  if  we  could  just  start  taking 
tlie  steps. 

So  w  hile  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  is  not  the  true  answer  to  our 
energy  problems,  the  opportunities  are 
endless  and  we  ought  to  begin. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  the  leadei-ship  that  he  and 
people  in  his  State  have  taken  in  fur- 
thering the  researcli  and  again  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment  which  would  fur- 
ther the  application  of  solar  energy  to 
our  energy  problems. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  on  his  contributions  con- 
cerniii'-r  solar  potential,  related  to  his 
travels  abroad  and  here  in  this  country. 
I  was  interested  in  his  comments  about 
the  tuiits  in  Israel.  We  have  had  a  dis- 
play of  units  from  Israel  at  our  Arizona 
State  University,  and  In  the  Motorola 
plant  nearby,  they  have  units  from  Aus- 
tralia, Israel,  and  Japan,  along  with 
some  of  the  units  produced  here  in  the 
Unit,  d  States. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  let  the  Senator 
know  that  the  Motorola  Co.  has  a  re- 
search laboratory  wherein  they  are  test- 
in:  all  of  these  units.  These  collectors 
are  lined  up  with  a  computer  which 
records  the  efTiciency.  including  the 
energy  absorbed  on  each  unit  every  hour 
of  the  day. 

So  'omcthiiv-;  i.-  being  done  that  is  veiy 
beni  llcial. 

Most  of  the  utilities  con-idcr  the  ad- 
vnniaces  of  solar  energy  from  the  stand- 
point of  balancing  their  load  when  they 
are  talking  about  the  supplemental  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  and  heating  of  hot  water 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  referred  to. 
This  is  very  beneficial  to  the  company. 
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As  the  Senator  knows,  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  investment  in  electric  utility 
plants  is  for  peak  load  utilization  and  If 
they  could  cut  down  the  peak  loads  and 
level  out  those  valleys  with  a  more 
straightline  utilization,  it  could  reduce 
their  capital  investments.  Especially 
when  we  realize  that  contrary  to  what 
t!;c  industry  has  to  spend  for  a  return  on 
their  capital,  the  industry  usually  cal- 
culates that  they  spend  a  dollar  for  every 
dollar  of  returned  revenue,  whereas  the 
utilities  spend  $4  for  every  $1  of  returned 
revenue.  That  is  why  it  is  so  vital  that 
they  cut  down  on  that  peak  load. 

Then,  too,  we  have  come  into  a  new 
field.  I  say  "new  field."  I  explained 
earlier  that  it  was  back  in  1902-04  that 
they  had  a  unit  operating  at  Tempe, 
Ariz.,  with  mirrors  reflecting  on  a  heat 
unit  that  generated  steam,  with  power 
and  electricity  that  pumped  water  out  of 
the  Salt  River.  That  was  many  years  ago. 

What  has  happened  is  that,  by  cheap 
natural  gas  coming  along,  those  pro- 
grams were  dropped,  and  they  were  no 
longer  economically  sound.  The  invest- 
ment was  too  high  to  offset  the  operat- 
ing costs. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  economics,  of 
course,  have  been  the  determining  factor, 
as  they  often  are  In  decisions  made  by 
our  citizens. 

The  Senator  correctly  points  out  that 
cheap  alternative  sources  of  energy  have 
dampened  the  development  of  solar  en- 
ergy resources.  Right  now,  there  are  units 
on  the  market  for  hot  water  heating  that 
cost  imder  $700,  with  all  their  controls. 
That  might  not  provide  all  the  hot  water 
that  a  household  would  use,  but  it  would 
do  so  in  sunshiny  weather,  and  it  would 
supplement  greatly  the  other  energy  used 
in  home  water  heating,  even  in  off  pe- 
riods of  time. 

I  think  the  public  does  not  understand 
that  even  in  cloudy  weather,  a  great  deal 
of  solar  heat  gets  through  the  clouds  and 
can  be  collected  in  solar  collectors.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  When  it  comes  to  home 
heating,  a  number  of  systems  have  been 
devised  and  tested,  with  a  gieat  deal  of 
experimentation  going  forward.  The 
latest  figures  I  have  seen  with  respect  to 
a  home  in  a  temperate  portion  of  the 
United  States  indicate  that  about  3  tons 
of  rocks  would  provide  enough  of  a  heat 
sink  to  provide  all  the  hot  water  required 
to  heat  the  home  in  all  except  extended 
periods  of  cloudiness,  and  certainly 
enough  to  last  overnight. 

Similarly,  in  climates  like  that  in  Ari- 
zona, where  the  major  energy  load  may 
be  air-conditioning  rather  than  heating, 
the  solar  energy  can  provide  the  heat  for 
a  system  that  wUl  air-condition  as  well 
as  heat  these  homes. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
having  offered  the  amendment  and  for 
the  leadership  he  has  shown  through  all 
the  years  I  have  served  with  him.  In 
terms  of  trying  to  get  some  very  real 
progress  with  respect  to  the  application 
of  solar  energy. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  He  is  highly  qualified  in  this 
field  and  in  the  entire  energy  program. 
What  the  Senator  has  explained  is 
essential  to  the  goals  we  have.  When  the 
solar  energy  unit  can  provide  80  to  90 
percent  of  the  load,  it  will  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  homeowners  as  well  as 
to  the  utilities  in  cutting  down  peak 
loads. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  had  great 
concentration  on  the  power  generation 
hopes  of  the  solar  energy  industry.  We 
have  seen  the  unit  that  has  been  prom- 
inently displayed  in  magazines  in  tliis 
country.  It  has  been  publicized  around 
the  world.  It  is  imsightly,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  problems  we  have  with  respect  to 
building  a  huge  structure  to  hold 
all  these  mirrors  or  the  various  mate- 
rials that  can  be  utilized  for  reflecting 
the  sunlight. 

However,  when  we  can  use  an  aban- 
doned open  pit  mine  for  our  purpose,  it 
shows  that  with  ingenuity  there  Is  a  uti- 
lization that  I  think  may  mean  a  great 
deal  to  us  in  the  future.  We  are  talking 
about  being  able  to  generate  large  quan- 
tities of  electricity  in  this  manner.  As  I 
say,  this  still  has  to  be  proven,  so  far  as 
the  open  pit  mine  application  is  con- 
cerned; but  I  think  it  would  be  far  more 
simple  to  utilize  that  method  for  this 
energy  than  it  would  be  to  build  a  tall 
structure  such  as  they  have  in  Fi-ance. 

This  is  something  we  should  go  into 
very  thoroughly.  As  we  consider  proposed 
energy  research  legislation,  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  we  provide  for  this  type  of 
program  so  that  we  can  fimd  progi-ams 
and  can  give  leadership  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  and  provide 
for  the  funds  that  are  needed  to  support 
that  type  of  research. 

In  my  amendment,  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  same  program.  I  feel  that  we 
should  have  a  more  expansive  program 
than  simply  loan  guarantees.  It  is  said 
that  success  breeds  success;  and  if  we 
can  have  success  in  these  programs, 
which  are  not  so  expansive,  we  can  exert 
a  great  deal  more  interest  in  the  ones 
that  may  come  along  In  the  future.  I 
feel  that  this  is  something  with  which  we 
should  go  forward. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  suggested  that  we  have  a  rollcall 
vote.  I  know  it  would  not  be  in  order  at 
this  time,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  be  set  aside  imtil  a 
greater  number  of  Senators  are  present. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon"».  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Are  there  fiu-ther  amendments? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
time? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  time  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Ml'.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS    VSTIL    3    P.M. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  3  p.m.,  and  tliat  the 
recess  time  b°  charged  equally  on  the 
bill  against  both  sides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:11  p.m.,  recessed  until  3  p.m.: 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Tower  > . 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant  legisla- 
tive clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (  Mr. 
GoLDWATER  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  was  temporarily 
set  aside  earlier  todav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
proposes  an  amenUment:  On  page  106,  line 
8,  Insert  the  following:  following  'improie- 
ments"  ii^sert  ■'.  or  by  the  application  of 
solar  energy  heating  and  cooling  equipnien: 
which  meets  the  specifications  developed 
under  section  8  of  the  Solar  Heating  aiid 
CooHng  Demonstration  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-409:  88  Stat.  1073), ". 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  previ- 
ously I  discussed  this  amendment.  I 
understand  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
has  agreed  to  accept  it.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  Mr.  President.  We  agree 
to  immediate  consideration  of  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  yield  our  time 
back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  tc. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  b.:i 
is  open  for  further  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
John  I.  Brooks  of  my  staff  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Nolan  McKean 
of  my  staff  be  prranted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  debate  and  any  votes  on 
thus  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
•Mil  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislatne  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  PreMdent.  I  .<end 
an  amendment  tD  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  cleik 
will  report  tne  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  di.spen.'^cd  with. 
I  will  e.xplain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Witliout 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  loUov.s: 

Beginning  uiih  page  61.  lii.e  19.  strike  out, 
all  through  pa^•e  62.  Une  23.  utid  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  iDllowing: 

Sec.  105.  M.\teriai^  Alloc.vtion — Section 
101  of  the  Etefense  Production  Act  of  1950  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  .sub.'-cciion: 

"ICMD  Notwnh.standii.j  nnv  other  pm- 
vision  of  this  Act,  the  President  may.  by  rule 
or  order,  require  tlie  allocation  of.  or  the  per- 
formance under  contracts  or  orders  (other 
than  contracts  o;  employment)  relating  to. 
supplies  of  m.iteriiils  and  equipnicni  In  order 
to  nia.ic:mi,ce  domestic  energv  .supplies  If  he 
makes  the  findings  required  by  paragraph 
i:j(  of  thi-s  subsection. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  witliln  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  authorities  con'ained  in  para- 
--■raph  (1»  will  be  administered.  Ihis  re- 
port shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
tlie  identification  of  material.s  and  equip- 
ment m  short  supply,  the  manner  in  which 
a!lo<'utions  will  be  made,  the  procedure  for 
requests  and  appeals,  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mining priorities  as  between  competing  re- 
quests, and  the  olRce  or  agency  which  will 
.administer  such  authorities. 

'•|3)    The  authority   granted   in   this  snb- 
ection  may  not  be  used  to  control  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  supplies  of  materials  and 
equipment   In    the   marketplace   unless   tlie 
PresKknt  finds  that — 

"(A)  .such  supplies  arc  scarce,  critical  a:.d 
essential  to  maintain  or  further  exploration, 
production,  refining,  transportation,  and 
'  onservation  of  energy  supplies  or  tor  the 
con.siruciion  and  maintenance  of  energy  fa- 
cilities; and 

"(B)  mainteaance  or  furtherance  of  ex- 
ploration, production,  refining,  transporta- 
tion, find  conservation  of  energv  supplies 
and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
enert;y  facilities  cannot  reasonably  be  ac- 
complished withotit  exercising  the  authority 
specilied  m  paraj;r.^.)h  >  1 1  of  this  suljsection. 

"(4i  During  any  period  when  the  author- 
i!y  conferred  by  this  subsection  is  being  ex- 
ercised, the  President  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  .such 
outhorlty  is  beln^  exerci.sed  in  a  manner 
which   a&bures   the   coordin:ited    administra- 


tion of  such  authority  with  any  priorities  or 
allocations  established  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  In  effect  during  the  same 
period." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  aimed  at  preventing  du- 
plicated and  overlapping  priority  alloca- 
tion systems  for  energy  and  national 
defense. 

This  amendment  w  ill  in  no  way  change 
the  substance  or  the  intent  of  the  origi- 
nal section  105  of  S.  622  which  it  amends. 
It  is  offered  as  an  improved  substitute 
for  my  amendment  No.  128  to  S.  622. 
wincli  I  introduced  prior  to  the  recess. 

Rather,  it  is  offered  to  avoid  a  dupli- 
cate allocation  mechanism,  which  could 
very  well  conflict  with  the  priorities  and 
allocations  program  provided  for  de- 
fense programs  under  title  I  of  the  De- 
fen.se  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

The  priorities  and  allocations  system 
established  under  the  DPA  is  an  ongoing 
system  which  has  been  increasingly  used 
to  insure  the  timely  completion  of  de- 
fense programs  at  a  time  of  growing 
shortages  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials. 

Implementation  and  i'dmini.stration  of 
the  title  I  authority  is  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
Domestic  and  International  Business  Ad- 
mini^tration  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  priority  and  allocation  pow- 
ers are  administered  through  a  series  of 
regulations  and  orders  collectively  des- 
ignated as  the  Defen.se  Materials  Sys- 
tem— DMS — and  the  Defense  Priorities 
Sy.stem— DPS, 

In  fi.scal  year  1974,  tiii.s  system  was  uti- 
lized by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  a 
total  of  1.411  priorities  a.ssistance  cases 
with  a  value  of  over  $240  million.  It  was 
also  used  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion 111  101  cases  for  obtaining  materials 
and  equiijment  for  powerplants.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion have  also  availed  themselves  of  the 
materials  allocations  and  priorities  avail- 
able tinder  the  Defense  Production  Act 
in  the  past  year. 

What  prompt^,  my  concern— and  this 
amendment — is  the  very  real  possibility 
of  a  parallel  and  competing  system  for 
priority  allocations.  As  the  bill  before  us 
now  reads,  there  is  no  way  of  resolving 
conflicts  in  energy  priorities  and  defense 
priorities,  there  is  no  way  of  determining 
precisely  which  legislation,  which  agen- 
cies, and  which  allocation  mechaniMu 
have  jurisdiction  in  wliich  cases.  It  pro- 
vides no  mechanism  for  resolving  the 
conflicts  which  will  inevitably  result 
where  there  are  competing  claims  and 
comi^eting  justifications  for  distributing 
scarce  resources. 

Adclitionally,  the  operation  of  two  dif- 
ferent allocation  systems  would  surely 
create  time-consuniing  bureaucratic  en- 
tanglements that  would  defeat  one  cf 
the  purposes  for  having  such  priority 
allocations  in  the  first  place.  Althour'ii 
t'-'e  two  systems  v.ould  nominally  oiJcr- 
ate  in  two  different  spheres — the  one 
relat.'^g  to  the  national  defense  and  the 
othe  •  to  national  energy  needs — I  feel 
sure  that  we  all  understand  how  difficult 
it  is  in  practice  to  .separate  national 
energy  problems  from  national  defen.se 


Issues.  There  are  no  clear  criteria  for 
making  such  distinctions.  The  distinc- 
tion between  energy  and  national  defense 
priorities  is  a  question  of  specific  situa- 
tions and  of  judgment.  Decisions  must 
be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  of  poten- 
tially conflicting  requirements  is  to  con- 
tinue having  a  single  priority  allocation 
system,  one  which  is  capable  of  integrat- 
ing, studying,  and  judging  competing 
claims  for  priority  treatment.  The  pres- 
ent amendment,  therefore,  establishes 
the  need  for  priorities  and  allocations  for 
both  energy  and  national  defense.  Addi- 
tionally, it  requires  the  Pi-esident  to  in- 
sure that  these  priorities  and  allocations 
are  administered  in  a  coordinated 
fashion. 

The  effect,  then,  of  the  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed  is  essentially  to 
take  our  e.\isting  and  working  allocation 
system  and  broaden  it  to  include  domes- 
tic energy  supplies,  wlille  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  the  authority  to  reconcile 
different  claims  on  a  basis  that  will  best 
servo  the  total  national  interest,  rather 
tlian  ju.st  one  aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment.  Before  I  would 
propose  to  accept  the  amendment  I  do 
want  to  make  clear  a  point  that,  I  think, 
needs  clarification  so  that  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding  in  connection  with 
any  possible  court  test  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Now.  title  I.  .sec  iion  2071  of  the  United 
States  Code,  subtitle  'bi  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tile  puweis  framed  m  ihi--  section  .shall 
not  be  used  to  control  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  any  material  in  the  civilan  market 
unless  the  President  finds  (1)  that  such 
material  is  a  scarce  and  critical  material  es- 
.sential  to  the  national  defense,  and  (2) 
that  tlie  requirements  of  the  national  de- 
fense for  such  material  cannot  otherwise  be 
met  witliout  creating  a  siyiiiricant  disloca- 
tion of  the  normal  distribution  of  such  ma- 
terial in  the  civilian  market  to  -.ui  h  a  degree 
as  to  create  appreciable  hard.5hip. 

Now.  that  is  the  section,  the  critical 
section,  from  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator's  language  in  his  amendment 
under  subsection  (c»   states  as  follows: 

(CMli  Nutw  ithstandini;  any  otlier  provi- 
sion of  tills  Act.  the  President  may.  by  rale 
or  order,  require  the  allocation  of,  or  the 
performance  imder  contracts  or  orders  (other 
than,  contracts  of  employment)  relating;  to, 
supplies  of  materials  and  equipment  In  order 
to  maximize  domestic  energy  supplies  if  he 
makes  the  findincs  required  by  papragrnph 
i-i)  of  this  subsection. 

Tiio  i)tirpose  of  the  Senator's  .specific 
lanuui'se  that  I  read  from  his  amend- 
ment is  that  allocation  of  material  for 
eiierL;y  i)roduction  would  not  require  the 
riefen.se  findings  that  I  read  from  the 
Defen.se  Production  Act.  subsection  (h) 
of  title  I,  section  2071;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tlie  manager  of  the 
bill  is  correct:  that  is  right. 

I  miuht  say  I  modified  the  amendment 
a  shi;ht  bit  to  clumge  "section"  to  "act." 
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That  is  simply  to  make  the  language 
dear. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  see  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  that  the  whole  thrtist 
of  this  particular  authority  is  to  deal 
vith  the  problem  that  we  face  in  the 
energy  area,  and  that  we  would  not  want 
whoever  is  going  to  administer  this  to 
be  encumbered  with  a  requirement  that 
tiiey  would  have  to  make  a  finding  and 
a  showing  that  it  was  tied  to  the  defense 
section  from  which  I  read,  from  the 
United  States  Code,  under  sub.section  'b) 
in  both  categories  <1>   and  '2>. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
Iut«ly  correct.  Tlie  whole  purpo.se  of  the 
amendment  is  to  try  to  reconcile  the 
situation  so  that  we  do  not  have  these 
conflicting  claiin.s  with  no  clarity  in  the 
law  as  to  how  to  reconcile  them. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  is  well  taken.  I  take  it  he  has  in 
mind  that  there  not  be  parallel  or  dupli- 
cating allocation  authority.  It  ought  to 
be  centralized  in  one  place. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  to  be  because 
there  might  be  some  times 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  right  hand  would 
not  know  what  tlie  left  hand  was  doing, 
and  they  might  be  competing  for  critical 
materials. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  comm.end  the  Sena- 
\.ox  for  his  amendment,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  good  amendment  and  a  helpful  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
reservation  which  has  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  can  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  could  be  bene- 
ficial. 

I  agree  with  the  intent  for  clarifica- 
tion that  the  Senator  has  explained  as 
the  reason  for  his  amendment. 

I  have  some  reservation  regarding  the 
modification  that  may  come  about  by 
other  amendments  that  we  have  at  the 
desk  that  will  be  under  consideration 
later.  With  the  understanding  that  was 
given  to  me  by  the  manager  of  the  bill 
that,  in  conference,  tliis  would  be  taken 
into  consideration.  I,  therefore,  do  not 
have  any  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  96.  strike  out  line  16.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "voluntary 
agreement   under   the   International   Agree- 


ment with  respect  to  International  petro- 
leum allocation  arid  the  Information  system 
provided  In  such  agreement." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Standby 
Energy  Authorities  Act  which  seekc  to 
clarify  the  applicability  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  voluntary 
agreements  and  antitrust  exemptions 
therefor.  The  amendment  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  technical  amendment. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  note  that 
this  amendment  does  hot  alter  the  pur- 
pose of  the  original  section  121  of  S.  622. 
Rather,  it  adds  language  w  hich  will  make 
it  more  obvious  that  the  antitrust  im- 
munity provisions  in  section  708  of  the 
DPA  do  not  apply— do  not  apply— to 
vohmtary  agreements  authorized  in  sup- 
port of  the  international  petroleum 
agreement. 

As  the  relevant  paragraph  (paragraph 
<J))  now  reads,  it  appears  that  section 
708  of  the  DPA  cannot  be  made  to  apply 
to  any  voluntaiy  agreement.  By  adding 
the  language  of  my  amendment,  it  is 
evident  that  this  restriction  pertains 
only  to  tho.se  voluntary  agreements 
authorized  by  S.  622. 

I  trust  on  this  basis,  tliat  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee will  accept  this  minor  modification  in 
the  spirit  it  is  offered  as  an  improvement 
in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  think,  has  de- 
scribed the  situation  correctly.  It  is 
basically  a  technical  amendment. 

I  may  say  further  that  the  staff  has 
cleared  this  particular  amendment  with 
Senator  Hart's  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  he  is  in  accord. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
same  reservation  made  on  the  previous 
Proxmire  amendment,  I  do  not  have  any 
objection  to  it,  but  I  do  want  to  make 
that  one  explanation.  If  further  amend- 
ment would  change  the  intent,  tlien  in 
conference  we  would  consider  correcting 
any  ineptitude  created. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1,  which  is  at  the 
desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  63.  line  8,  foUowUig  the  word 
"President",  add  "obtains  the  approval  of 
the  appropriate  St,;iie  regulatory  authority 
and". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
section 1  to  which  this  amendment  ap- 
plies is  in  section  106,  Federal  actions 
to  increase  available  domestic  petroleum 
supplies,  and  subsection  1  has  to  do  with 


increasmg  the  ME31,  the  maximum  effi- 
cient rate  of  production. 

The  MER  is  defined  as  the  highest 
rate  of  production  from  an  oil  or  gas 
well  that  can  be  .su.stained  over  a  long 
period  of  time  without  reservoir  damage 
and  significant  loss  of  ultimate  oil  and 
gas  recoveiy. 

Production  in  excess  of  MER  for  sus- 
tained periods  may  result  in  both  lo.ss 
of  recoveiy  and  premature  loss  of  pro- 
ducing capacity. 

This  amendment  would  require  ihc 
President  to  obtain  approval  of  the  ap- 
propriate State  regulatory  authority, 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
recognize  that  the  State  regulatory  mi- 
tliority  i,s  Die  only  authority  which  is 
experienced  in  the  particular  area  of 
establishing  MER's  because  it  actually 
does  establLsh  the  MER  for  fields  in  tlie 
State  in  which  it  has  jurisdiction.  If  i.s 
the  only  authority  which  has  the  infoi  - 
mation  on  which  to  base  an  opinion. 

Later  on  subsection  d"  provides  that 
the  data  to  determme  the  maximum 
efficient  rate  of  production  shall  be  stip- 
plied  to  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  by 
the  State  regulatory  agency  which  de- 
termines the  maximum  efficient  rate  ol 
production  and  by  the  operators  wiio 
have  drilled  wells  in  or  are  piodming 
oil  or  gas  from  such  fields. 

This  provision  is  not  in  the  intcresUs 
of  conser\'ing  our  natural  resources  and 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  make 
certain  that  it  w'ill  conserve  those  re- 
sources by  bringing  into  action  the  State 
regulatory  agency  which  does  have  suf- 
ficient know'ledge  to  make  a  judgment. 

Without  my  amendment  this  .section 
could  have  the  effect  of  taking  private 
property  without  due  compensation  be- 
cause it  could  leat'  to  wasting  of  large 
amounts  of  oil  and  gas  by  producing  a 
field  at  too  fast  a  rate. 

Oftentimes  in  a  field  with  a  gas  cap. 
opening  up  a  well  to  the  maximum  rate 
of  production  is  not  efiQcient  becaase  it 
causes  premature  fingering  of  gas  cap  gas 
into  the  producing  well.  This  ultimately 
reduces  the  reserves  and  reduces  simul- 
taneously the  daily  production  from  that 
particular  oil  well. 

In  a  field  with  a  partial  or  strong  water 
drives,  production  of  the  reservoir  at 
above,  the  MER  leads  to  a  premature 
watering  out  of  wells  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  reser^'oir.  This  could  very  well 
cause  both  a  very  significant  reduction  in 
the  ultimate  recovery  for  the  individuals 
whose  leases  would  be  so  located  in  the 
reservoir  and  also  a  lower  ultimate  re- 
covery- for  the  whole  field. 

The  State  regulatory  agencies  that 
now  establish  the  MER's  for  fields  ac- 
complish two  goals : 

Natural  resources  are  conserved — in 
other  words,  the  production  and  tlie  ulti- 
mate recoveiy  of  oil  are  maximized ;  and 
the  property  rights  of  the  various  indi- 
viduals having  an  interest  in  an  oil  field 
are  protected.  This  Ls  the  correlative 
rights  concept. 

Tlie  States  are  not  restricting  produc- 
tion. Developing  the  appropriate  MER's 
is  an  adversary  process  in  which  qualified 
individuals  present  detailed  data  to  sup- 
port their  contentions. 
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The  Federal  Government  could  not 
pcstibly  do  a  better  or,  in  my  opinion,  a 
:nore  complete  job. 

I  do  r.pt  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  institute  an  adversary 
iJiucess  and  it  would  not  have  the  time 
jii  winch  to  make  a  good  determination 
cl  just  what  level  tlie  production  could 
be  held,  for  a  short  or  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  without  doing  damage  to  the 
i  Crervcir. 

This  is  a  very  sophibticated  subject 
Ijuth  fiom  a  technical  standpoint  and 
iubo  from  a  judicial  standpoint  in  which 
the  two  objeclivts  of  conservation  and 
jnoductiou  of  property  rights  are  bal- 
r.nced. 

The  pro'.i.icni?  of  section  ]06d'  are 
n3i  specific  and  contaiir  an  undef.nable 
.  tandard  before  production  in  excess  of 
MER  can  be  implemented. 

Who  can  po.=.sibly  define  what  an  ex- 
cesi-i'.e  rL>I<  of  loss  in  ultimate  recovery 

My  amendment  i^-.  a  prccautionai-y 
amendment  to  make  certain  that  any 
increase  in  MER  is  going  to  be  judiciously 
determined  and  that  both  conservation 
and  property  rights  v.ill  be  respected. 

The  State  bodies  tirat  regulate  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  today  are  in  the  best 
:io.=it;on  to  establish  what  incre:i.^e  there 
^ould  be  without  any  ri^k. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  tlie  manager 
of  tire  bill  will  accept  this  amendment.  I 
behove  that  a  will  permit  additional  pro- 
duction over  the  current  MER's  estab- 
lished by  State  regulatory  agencies,  and 
will  also  provide  assurance  that  proixirty 
lights  and  reser\es  will  be  preserved. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tl:c  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  dLstinsuished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  if  it  L*;  not  a  fact  that  in 
most  oil-producing  States  there  is  joint 
authority  exercised  in  determining  the 
maximum  efficient  rate  by  State  and 
Federal  authorities. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  production  from  Federal 
lands? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes.  I  presume  that  is 
ri?ht.  But  I  think.  a.s  a  matter  of  fact — 
and  mayl)e  I  am  in  error — in  Wyominer 
the  State  authority,  which  Is  the  oil 
and  gas  commission,  calls  upon  the  Fed- 
eral representative  from  the  USGS,  and 
perhaps  one  or  another  Federal  author- 
ities, to  help  make  a  detemiination  in 
order  to  establish  what  is  the  maximum 
rate  at  which  a  well  may  produce  in 
order  not  to  damage  that  well. 

Maybe  I  am  in  error,  but  with  the  in- 
termingled pattern  of  ownership  of  lands, 
would  not  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
agree  with  me  that  what  may  be  done 
on  one  tract,  on  one  lea^e.  could  indeed 
have  an  effect  upon  the  total  production 
from  a  field  or  what  was  taken  from  an 
..djoining  40-acre  tract? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  My  understanding  is 
where  there  are  Federal  ownerships  in- 
volved, the  DSGS  is  consulted.  I  think 
this  applies  to  Indian  leases  in  Okla- 
homa where  the  minerals  are  entrusted 
to  the  Federal  Government,  then  leased 


to  a  Ies.=ec  and  produced.  I  believe  there 
is  a  coordination  and  e.xchanue  of  in- 
lormation.  However.  I  believe  tiie  final 
authority  for  State  production  lie-  with 
the  State  retaliatory  agency.  It  does  have 
all  the  information  on  t!ie  producinc 
tracts  within  its  jurisdiction  v.ithin  the 
State. 

Mr.  H.WSEN.  The  point  this  Senator 
is  trying  to  make  is  that  this  rate  of 
production  is  not  one  arbitrarily  and  in- 
dependently arrived  at.  but  it  is  one 
which  is  arrived  at  by  using  and  taking 
advantiTje  of  all  the  professional  com- 
petence available.  It  is  designed  to 
achieve  th.?  niDximiim  rcrovcry  nf  oil  and 
gas  from  a  field.  As  has  been  indicated 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  if  that 
rate  is  exceeded,  there  is  always  the 
probability  that  le.-s  oil  will  bo  recovered 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  recov- 
ered. As  a  consequence,  it  occurs  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Wyomiiig  that  we  ought  to 
be  veiT  wary  in.dced  before  we  exceed  the 
established  MER  rate  in  any  field  or  in 
any  well  exceptin;:;  for  anything  otlicr 
than  the  most  dire  emergency.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  a:.'ree  with 
that  stateir.cnf 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Ye...  I  certainly  do 
I'ijree  v  itli  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
I  would  also  emphasize  that  in  ver>'  ex- 
ter.~ive  hearings  supporting  scientific 
data,  engineering  data  and  reservoir  data 
miL^t  be  introduced  to  sustain  a  particu- 
lar level  of  production.  Then  there  is  an 
adversary  proceeding  during  whicii  pe- 
riod the  royalty  owner — or  if  Uie  royalty 
owner  happened  to  be  tlie  State  or  the 
Federal  Govenrmeirt — could  make  a  case 
for  maximum  production  from  that  well. 
The  producer,  along  with  the  royalty 
owner,  would  normally  like  to  produce 
at  the  maximum  efficient  rate,  and  tlie 
highest  MEIR  possible,  in  order  to  en- 
hance and  increa.se  the  return  on  his  in- 
vestment. He  has  a  chance  to  :;l.-o  pro- 
vide technical  information. 

Tlie  offsettin;::  lease  operator  and  roy- 
alty owner  are  concerned  that  a  par- 
ticular lease  not  be  permitted  to  produce 
too  rapidly  or  more  rapidly  than  their 
own  lease.  So  there  are  correlative 
richtc.:  there  is  the  matter  of  conserva- 
tion: there  is  the  matter  of  reserves  and 
m;^ximum  production  which  are  all  con- 
sidered with  the  main  emphasis  from 
most  parties  on  increasing  the  produc- 
tion rather  than  decreasing  it.  and  max- 
imizin:!  the  MEIR  for  reasons  of  amorti- 
zation and  return  on  investment. 

For  this  bill  to  designate  another 
agency,  tiie  Department  of  the  Intenor. 
to  do  the  scientific  work  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  advise  him  I  think  is  taking 
a  very  ri^ky  step  of  putting  someone  new 
into  the  picture  who  does  not  have  the 
full  background  of  estabh.shing  MER's. 
who  does  not  have  tlie  experience  in  the 
pjiiic'dar  fields  m  Question,  and  would 
not  be  in  the  po.sition  of  making  a^  pru- 
dent a  judgment  as  would  tlie  State 
agency  involved. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ac'ree 
completely  with  my  coUcasne  from  Okla- 
homa. It  does  not  make  .sense,  in  order 
to  try  to  make  best  use  of  this  Nation's 
energy  reserves,  to  contemplate  tlie  type 
of  unilateral  action  that  I  tliink  is  con- 
tained in  this  .-cction.  It  seems  to  me 


most  appropriate  that  this  amendment 
be  considered,  and  I  would  hope  it  would 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  What  it  really 
means  is  that  we  are  going  to  ha\e  bet- 
ter input  of  information.  We  are  going  to 
be  able  to  come  up  with  rates  of  produc- 
tion that  will  assure  tlie  best  long-range 
interests  of  our  country  being  served. 

In  1967.  in  the  6-day  war.  we  all  recall 
that  this  country  rose  to  the  occasion 
when  there  was  an  embargo  on  oil  com- 
ins  from  foreign  sources.  Not  only  were 
we  able  to  take  care  of  our  own  doniDstic 
needs  and  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  our  military  machine  as  well.  but.  in 
addi:ion  to  tho.-e  needs,  we  wer?  able  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  other 
nations  who  were  moperating  with  the 
Unit?d  States  in  the  lont;-term  search 
fcr  peace.  We  were  able  to  see  that  their 
enerf;y  requirements  v  ere  satisfied  fair- 
ly well,  in  the  main. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  f.ict  tliat  liic 
Texas  Railroad  Connni-.-ion.  wliich  is  the 
regulatory  authority  in  that  State,  had 
wisely  determined  what  those  wells  were 
rapnble  of  producing  over  a  lon!;-term 
basis,  we  mik'nt  not  l-.ave  had  tirat  extra 
productive  ability  down  there  at  that 
time. 

I  would  ask  the  Senatcr  from  O'lCl.i- 
lioma  if  that  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  certainly  at;ree  with 
tiie  Senator  from  Wyoming.  In  fact,  it 
was  liie  Corporation  Commission  of  Ok- 
lahoma which  actually  took  the  leader- 
.>hii)  in  tliis  area  following  the  discovery 
of  new  fields  in  our  State.  Tlie  national 
tendency  to  produce  tho.se  fields  too  rap- 
idly resulted  in  a  tremendous  waste  of 
hydrocarbons,  oil  and  gas,  and  the  e\- 
Iv.m-tion  of  fields  prematurely. 

So  conservation  regulations  were  es- 
tablished to  preserve  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  tlie  production  that  could  be  pro- 
duced from  a  lea.se.  guaranteeing  that 
the  ultimate  production  would  be  max- 
imized. 

The  MER's.  as  I  said,  are  always  set 
at  the  maximum  rate  that  the  producer 
and  the  owner  can  convince  the  corpo- 
ration commissioner  or  the  regulatory 
agency  to  establish,  becau.se  they  want 
a  maximum  return.  But  it  does  provide 
a  safeguard  on  the  production,  so  that 
the  oil  and  gas  will  be  produced  care- 
fully and  judiciously  but,  nonetheless,  at 
a  maximum  rate  for  the  benefit  of  all 
eoncerned. 

Mr.  H.^NSEN.  What  is  not  often  uii- 
cin-.slood  is  tiiat  when  we  talk  about  tiie 
iTscrves  that  we  have  in  this  country  or 
the  resenes  that  are  estimated  any- 
where, what  we  are  really  saying  is  that, 
ijiven  the  mechanics  of  the  operation, 
tlie  value  of  the  oil,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
ctLuina:  that  oil.  so  much  can  be  produced 
at  a  c-'iven  price  and  cost  level. 

At  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  estimated  that  we  have 
a;:proximately  40  billion  barrels  of  oil  in 
re-erve.  It  has  been  estimated,  further, 
tiiat  with  the  known  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery  efforts  that  can  be 
undertaken,  we  may  increase  those  40 
billion  barrels  of  reserves  by  another  19 
billion  barrels,  nearly  50  percent  more 
than  could  be  recovered  ordinarily. 

If  it  were  not  that  these  wells  hav»  been 
operated  with  the  MER  in  mind.  I  should 
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think  it  would  follow  that  we  would  not 
be  able  to  anticipate  the  recovery  of  that 
nearly  50  percent  more  of  the  reserves 
that  we  have.  So  let  us  be  very  careful 
when  we  talk  about  exceeding  the  MER 
or  when  we  talk  about  giving  any  agency, 
witliout  access  to  the  full  information, 
;iie  autliority  to  override  unilaterally  a 
dr  'i.^ion  made  by  the  proper  authority. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
o:',ree  with  me  that  there  is  real  danger 
in  taking  the  step  that  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  this  particular  section  of  S.  622? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  advise  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  I  heartily  agree. 
I  think  that  his  concern  about  the  in- 
crease in  the  MER  is  very  much  like  the 
concern  today  that  would  exist  in  in- 
creasing the  speed  limit  by  a  vei-y  sig- 
nificant amount.  The  resulting  chaos  and 
the  resulting  tragedy  would,  as  he  is 
pointing  out,  make  it  more  likely  that 
known  potential  reserves  in  the  ground 
which  are  not  producible  with  present 
technology  will  never  be  recovered. 
Because  of  a  longer  field  life,  perhaps 
just  a  year  longer,  a  field  might  respond 
to  a  new  technique  which  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  today. 

The  Senator  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  the  conservation  practices  of  the 
various  regulatory  commissions  have  pre- 
sei-ved  a  great  deal  of  stripper  produc- 
tion for  future  secondary  and  tertiary 
recovery  operations.  This  is  of  tremen- 
dous benefit  today  because  significant 
increases  in  oil  and  gas  production  will 
be  possible  by  new  methods.  As  time  goes 
on,  we  hope  there  will  be  a  decontrol  of 
the  price  of  old  oil — this  could  happen 
at  almost  any  time — and  there  would 
be  much  more  opportunity  to  bring  on 
additional  production  of  secondary  and 
tertiaiT  oil. 

To  jeopardize  known  reservoirs  by  ex- 
cessive production  today  is  veiy  short- 
sighted. The  amendment  I  have  sub- 
mitted would  not  prevent  in  any  way  the 
increase  over  the  MER's,  but  it  would 
require  that  the  State  regulatory  agency 
must  approve  it. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  safeguard  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  like  to 
follow,  to  have  the  agency  which  has  the 
most  experience  and  a  good  reputation, 
so  far  as  I  know  State  regiilatory  agen- 
cies have  excellent  reputations,  assume 
part  of  the  responsibility,  review  the 
MER's  that  are  currently  established, 
and  increase  them  over  the  MER's  that 
it  has  established  previously,  if  it  feels 
this  can  be  done  without  hazarding  these 
veiy  valuable  reserves, 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  mak- 
ing a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our 
Nation's  total  potential  energy  supply 
through  the  amendment  he  proposes.  I 
liope  it  will  have  the  support  of  all  Sen- 
;'tors. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  clearly  in  the 
public  interest.  It  is  an  amendment 
against  which  it  would  be  most  difficult 
to  argue  logically.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  having  sub- 
mitted his  amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  supported  by  all  Senators. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming. 


I  hope  that  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  will  see  fit  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment,  of 
course,  is  to  pull  the  teeth  right  out  of 
section  106,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  increase  available  domestic  petroleum 
supplies.  Let  me  read  specifically  from 
the  report  accompanying  the  bill. 

This  section — 

Referring  to  section  105 — 
authorizes    the    President    to    xuidenalie    a 
number  of  measures    to   increa.se   domestic 
supplies  of  petroleum. 

Subsection  106(a)  authorizes  the  President 
to  require  on  a  mandatory  basis  that  existing 
domestic  oil  fields  produce  at  their  maximum 
efficient  rate.  Maximum  efficient  rate  (MER) 
Is  a  level  of  production  fixed  by  State  agency 
regulation,  at  which  level  it  is  estimated  that 
production  can  be  sustained  without  deteri- 
ment  to  ultimate  recovery  of  the  resource. 
Any  designation  of  fields  to  be  produced 
above  MER  may  be  made  only  after — 

And  I  emphasize  this — 
consultation    with    the    appropriate    State 
agencies  which  traditionally  set  MER. 

I  read  further  from  the  report: 
According  to  the  National  Petroleimi 
Council  there  are  at  least  five  large  Texas 
fields  on  private  lands,  and  certain  oilfields 
on  public  lands  In  which  production  over 
MER  could  be  sustained  for  periods  of  90  to 
180  days  without  damage  to  ultimate  recov- 
ery. If  production  above  MER  were  author- 
ized on  both  Federal  and  State  lands,  such 
production  could  result  In  additional  sup- 
plies of  292.000  barrels  per  day  (b  d)  deliv- 
erable to  refineries  within  90  days  and  331.000 
b/d  within  180  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  give  to  the  States  the 
right  to  veto  this  authority.  It  would 
vitiate  the  whole  purpose  of  section  106. 

The  National  Petroleum  CouncU  is  a 
quasigovernmental  agency  made  up  of 
strong,  shall  we  say,  industry  participa- 
tion, and  I  think  that  the  report  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  cited  in  the 
report  on  the  bill  speaks  for  itself. 

It  would  be  imfortunate,  when  we  are 
dealine  with  standby  authority  to  deal 
with  emergencies,  if  we  were  to  cripple 
the  authority  of  the  President  and  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  to  provide  for  this 
additional  supply  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 
Therefore,  I  shall  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  speaks  so  highly 
of  the  National  Petroleum  Council  and 
its  report.  I  should  like  to  read  to  him 
directly  from  that  report. 

The  bottom  paragraph  of  page  83  says 
as  follows : 

Privately  owned  United  States  oil  fields 
have  no  spare  producing  capacity  unless  es- 
tablished MER's  are  exceeded:  Although  the 
established  MER's  of  major  oil  reservoirs  rep- 
resent the  maximum  rate  of  production  that 
can  be  sustained  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
It  is  possible  to  exceed  the  MER  in  certain 
high-quality  oil  reservoirs  for  a  period  of  up 
to  6  months  with  minimum  risk  of  reservoir 
damage  or  significant  loss  of  ultimate 
recovery. 

So  I  advise  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  that  the  report  does 


say  that  there  can  be  an  increase  in 
production  for  up  to  6  months,  which,  ot 
course,  is  not  going  to  amount  to  much 
production,  but  with  a  minimum  risk  of 
reservoir  damage,  or  a  minimum  risk  of 
significant  loss  of  ultimate  recovery. 

So  I  advise  the  Senator  that  there  is  a 
risk. 

There  is  also  an  asterisk  and  an  editor's 
rote  about  MER  as  follows : 

MER  is  defined  as  the  hlghe.st  rate  of  pro- 
duction that  can  be  sustained  over  a  long 
peiiod  oi  time  v.itliotu  reservoir  damage  ar.d 
significant  loss  ol'  cil  and  pa^  recovery.  Pio- 
dtictiou  in  excess  of  MER  for  sustained 
periods  may  result  In  both  loss  of  recovciy 
and   premature   loss   of   prodticing   capacity. 

So  the  reporl  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Was'nington  cites  does  state  that  tliis 
may  result,  by  exceeding  tire  MERs.  in 
bolii  a  lo.ss  ol  recovery  and  a  premature 
lo.-.^  of  producing  capacity.  Tlris  is  the 
point  that  I  was  making,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  tliat  I  think  we  need  to  exer- 
cise extensive  precaution  by  utihzing  liie 
State  agencies  which  do  have  the  real 
expertise  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  set  niy 
amendment  aside  for  the  time  being  and 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  requested  tomor- 
row on  tills  particular  amendment,  and 
have  a  vote  take  place  tomorrow.  I  wisli 
to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ou  page  63.  line  20.  following  the  word 
■fields",  add  "working  Interest  owners.  ro\ - 
alty  owners  and  any  other  parties  having 
financial  interests  in  such  designated  oil 
and  gas  fields  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
federal  government  for  any  estimated  lo's 
in  ultimate  recovery  resulting  from  imple- 
mentation of  the  subsection;" 

Mr.  BARir-ETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  called  up  amends  sec- 
tion 106,  subsection  (1»  which  enables 
the  President,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  increase  the  MER  over  and  above  tliat 
MER  or  maximum  efficient  rate  of  pro- 
duction established  by  the  regulatory 
agency  of  the  State  in  question,  by  add- 
ing this  sentence: 

Working  interest  owners,  royalty  owners. 
and  any  other  parties  having  financial  in- 
terests in  such  designated  oU  and  gas  fields 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  any  estimated  loss  In  ultimate 
recovery  resulting  from  implementation  of 
this  subsection. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  bring  out,  first, 
that  the  MER  by  definition  is  the  maxi- 
mum efficient  rate  beyond  which  there 
IS  risk  of  loss  of  production  ultimately 
and  also  loss  of  the  producing  rate. 

So  what  the  section  does  in  the  bill 
is  to  place  the  Federal  Government  in 
a  lyosition  of  requiring  production  at  a 
risk  over  and  above  the  maximum  .-ffi- 
cient  rate  that  was  established  bv  tlie 
State. 

In  doing  so  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
those  who  have  a  working  interest  or 
have  a  financial  interest  in  such  produc- 
tion be  compensated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  any  estimated  loss  in  ulti- 
mate recovery.  Otherwise,  If  this  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted  and  there  Is  a  loss 
of  production  occasioned  by  the  increase 
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ill  i>roduction.  then  thus  ja-t  ainount.s  to 
MX  unconstitutional  taking  of  property. 

It  raises  a  verj'  good  question,  should 
rhis  Congress  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment establish  a  public  policy  which 
would  subject  the  property  of  particular 
individuals  in  this  Nation  to  perhaps  ;-e- 
'. I'te  financial  loss  just  becau.-e  they  hap- 
i>en  to  own  minerals  or  production  under 
leases  which  the  Federal  Government, 
m  its  own  interests,  sees  fit  to  increa.se 
bevond  what  the  State  tliinks  is  sen.-ible 
nr.d  -ound'.' 

So  I  think,  obviously,  there  should  be 
a  provision  ia  this  section  which  would 
cr.mpcn=;atc  the  individual  for  anv  esti- 
rii.itcd  losrs  ui  recovery. 

I  am  certain  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tii.m  of  the  committee  in  v\  riting  this  sec- 
tion to  take  the  asset.s  of  individual 
Americans  in  pursuing  a  policy  to  maxi- 
nii/e  the  pioduction  of  oil  and  gas  from 
tiie  oomestii  prodU(  iiu^  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

So  I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man to  support  this  :imendment.  to  pro- 
vide security  to  all  tliose  who  are  land 
owners  and  producers  m  areas  now  sub- 
lect  to  MER's  establish.ed  by  State  regii- 
h^torv  agencies. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  PicsideiU.  this 
'.Miendment  was  con.sidered  last  year  and 
•••as  voted  down  by  the  Senate 

The  pertinent  comment  that  I  wi-h  to 
make  is  contained  on  pai;e  35  of  the  re- 
i'oi  t  in  connection  with  section  106.  and  I 
would  like  to  read  the  specific  paragraph, 
and  I  quote: 

l.ie  conimii:ee  reecgnizes  that,  should  tl>e 
President  exercise  the  authority  provided  in 
-e<.tton  1061  a » — 

That  is  the  relevant  section  here — 
a  taking  of  property"  coiiceivably  could  re- 
siilt.  If  such  action  lu  fact  constituted  a  con- 
srltutioiial  "takint;"  of  private  property  the 
Injured  party  or  parties  would  of  course  be 
eiituled  to  Just  compeiisation  as  provided  for 
in  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  simply  stated,  if 
there  is  a  coi'^stitutional  taking,  there  is 
a  remedy  in  law. 

There  is  no  sense  in  •-:oing  beyond 
existing  law  and  providing,  in  effect,  a 
grant  of  authority  here  to  make  pay- 
ments that  would  not.  in  fact,  represent 
payment  for  a  constitutional  taking. 

The  Constitution  protects  all  partie.s 
in  iliis  kind  of  situation  or  in  any  other 
.Situation  in  which  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional taking. 

The  amendment  is  redundant  and,  in 
addition,  it  would  ha\e  the  effect  of  plac- 
ing a  requirement  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment above  and  beyond  tlie  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Gceiiinicnt  under 
the  U  S.  Constitution 

So  I  .shall  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
V  ould  ask  the  distinsuished  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  am  very  pleased  to 
>ield  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON  We  ha\e  time  on  the 
nmendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  v.e  still  have  time 
on   the   amendm.ent.   Mr.   President. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well.  I  will  vield  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker".  The  Senator  has  1  minute  on 
ttte  amendment. 


Wlio  yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  on  tiie  amendment'.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  T\,ti;t,\ - 
seven  minutes 

Mr.    JACKSON     I    yield    26    minutes 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  tlie  di.-tin- 
gi\ished  Senator.  I  was  tioing  to  retain 
tiiat  1  minute  left  on  the  amendment 
just  for  a  very  quick  explanation  at  the 
time  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
for  a  vote  on  it  tomorrow 

I  am  (juite  concerned  about  this  area 
because  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
V  ould  indicate  anv  interest  at  all  in  the 
financial  ownersiiip  of  royalty  owners 
and  pioducers  to  protect  them.  if.  in 
fact,  the  increased  MER  does  i-esult  In 
a  reduction  of  their  asstt^. 

Ju-t  by  definition,  in  the  opinion  of 
t).e  States,  increasing  tlie  MER  beyond 
the  State  figure  does  put  in  jeopardy 
tho.se  a.ssets  and  should,  according  to  the 
Stifle  agency,  result  in  a  loss  of  assets. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  good  policy  for 
U-.  to  include  in  this  bill  that  the  working 
interest  owners  the  ro.valty  owners,  and 
any  other  partie.s  havim:  financial  inter- 
es's  111  surli  desii^iiated  oil  and  gas  fields, 
shall  be  compensated  by  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  any  estitnated  loss  in  ulti- 
mate recovery  resulting  fium  implemen- 
tation of  this  .subsection. 

If  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
ability  to  make  a  sensible  judgment  of 
wliat  the  MER  sliould  be  above  that  es- 
tablished by  the  State,  certainly  it  would 
have  the  technn  al  ability  to  decide  what 
the  lo.ss  was  and  recogni/e  that  loss  and 
recompense  tlie  ro.valty  owners  and  pro- 
ducers for  that  lo.ss. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wlio 
yields  time':' 

Mr.  F.ANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Tlie  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.v-istant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  GLENN  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  up  my  amendment  which  was 
.sent  to  the  desk  a  while  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  back  that 
portion  of  time  yielded  to  him  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  J\CKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
bark  my  1  minute  I  think  I  gave  the 
Senator  26  out  of  the  27  minutes.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  I  have 
on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr  PrcMdent.  I  ad- 
vised the  Senator  from  Washington  that 
I  wanted  the  1  minute.  I  would  yield  back 
his  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  now  yield  back  what 
the  Senator  yielded  to  me.  plus  what- 
ever other  time  I  had. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  myself  40 
seconds  to  advise  the  Senator  that  I  plan 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary iiiquiry. 


Tl:e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  was  no  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  was  going  to  ask  foi 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  vote  on 
this  tomorrow,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
and  I  will  a^k  tor  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
that  lime 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  takes 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Senator  from 
Oliio  to  introduce  an  amendment  at  this 
time,  unless  action  on  the  previous 
a-nenfiinent  is  put  off. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  a,>k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  considerr- 
tion  of  my  amendment  lay  over  until 
tomorrow,  and  that  the  vote  on  it  occur 
tomorrow.  I  a^k  for  t!ie  veas  and  na.vs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufricient  secoiui''  Tiieie  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-k 
aL  o  for  the  yeas  and  nay.s  on  the  previ- 
ous B.irllett  amendment 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  amendment 
No.  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second'.^  There  is  a  sufficier.t 
Mcond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  w  ere  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  may  now  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  now  call 
uj)  my  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pai;e  113  after  Une  9.  insert  a  new 
.'^oction  to  read  as  follows  and  renumber 
subsequent    sections    accordingly: 

"Sec.  210.  Limitations  on  Flder.^l  lNin.\- 
TivFS  .\ND  Guidelines.  No  regulation  or 
tiuidellne  promulgated  pursviant  to  section 
203  or  section  204(a)  of  thl:>  title  may  Im- 
pose i-atloning  or  any  ta.x  or  provide  for  a 
credit  or  deduction  in  computing  any  tax." 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this  has  to 
do  with  sections  203  and  204ia) .  Both  of 
those  sections  involve  the  Federal  and 
Stat'?  initiatives  as  far  as  energy  conser- 
vation goes. 

Wliat  this  does  is  it  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  tax  to  be  passed  onto 
the  States  that  would  bypass  the  inten, 
of  what  the  committee  or  the  Senate 
would  intend  as  far  as  limiting  produc- 
tion or  imposing  a  rationing  or  any  tax 
that  would  be  imposed  as  part  of  the 
conservation  program  unnecessarily,  or 
without  applying  straight  across  the 
board  to  all  of  the  country,  to  the  whole 
Nation. 

I  have  di.-cussed  this  with  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pre.,ident,  I  think 
this  is  a  helpful  amendment.  It  helps  to 
clarify  the  present  section  and  the  au- 
thority under  which  the  Pi-esident  would 
operate.  I  am  pleased  to  supiwrt  and  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
and  accept  the  amendment. 

Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr, 
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BartlettK  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Might  I  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio?  I  have  just  had  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  tills  amendment  within  the 
List  minute.  Does  this  amendment  pre- 
vent the  implementation  of  any  ration- 
liig  program  nationally? 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  is  quite  the  opposite. 
It  would  mean  that  if  there  is  a  ration- 
ing program  that  the  President  has,  it 
would  apply  clear  across  the  country.  It 
would  mean  that  Individual  conservation 
plans  as  provided  in  this  bill  that  may  be 
imposed  on  the  States  for  conservation 
purposes  could  not  have  a  tax  that  would 
apply  only  to  that  State. 

It  would  mean  that  any  rationing  that 
the  President  would  put  in  would  apply 
across  the  board  to  all  States. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  So  that  the  alterna- 
tive would  still  be  the  end  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  power  to  impose  a 
national  rationing  scheme? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes;  certainly.  That  is 
part  of  title  I. 

Tills  occurs  under  title  11  of  the  bill  in' 
sections  203  and  204 1  a  > .  In  fact,  it  would 
mean  that  if  there  was  not  an  overall 
rationing  program  provided  for  the 
whole  country,  it  could  not  be  imposed 
directly  on  one  State. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  am 
completely  satisfied. 

My  concern  up  to  date  lias  been  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch  to  tackle  a  national  program  in 
a  national  way. 

We  recommended  rationing  by  price, 
that  to  be  a  selective  system  of  rationing, 
economically.  We  have  suggested  certain 
portions  of  the  coimtry  do  certain  things. 
My  own  view  has  been  that  the  only  way 
we  will  ever  do  it  right  and  fairly,  in  the 
American  way.  Is  to  devise  a  national  ra- 
tioning scheme.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
sme  that  this  did  not  prevent  that  from 
occurring.  I  am  completely  satisfied.  I 
understand  the  object  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  similar  to  mine. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  Of  course,  the  bill  does  provide 
for  national  standby  authority  for  ra- 
tioning, which  is  a  basic  part  of  title  I. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oliio  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

AMENDMENT   NO.    116 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  116,  and  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
proposes  an  amendment  to  add  a  new  title 
at  the  conclusion  ol  the  bUl. 
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•Jlie  amendment  Is  as  follows : 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  bill,  add  the  f>  1- 
lovvlng  new  title: 

TITLE  XIV 

BHORT    TITU: 

Sec.  1401.  This  title -may  be  cited  as  t!ie 
"National  Appliance  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Energy  Labeling  Act  of  1975  ". 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  1402.  (a)  The  Congress  find.s— 
(1)   that  the  fuel  resources  of  the  Niaion 
Vised   In  the  production   of  enerj-'y   are   not 
inexhaustible; 

f2)  that  significant  environment.il  deg- 
radation often  accompanies  production  of 
energy,  presenting  a  danger  to  the  healtli 
and  welfare  of  the  Nation's  population: 

(3)  that  avoidable  Inefficiencies  exist  in 
the  production  and  consumption  of  energy: 

(4)  that  Increased  eCficienry  In  energy  pro- 
duction and  use  can  result  in  resource  con- 
.servatlon  and  improved  environmental 
quality;   and 

(5)  that,  while  primary  re.spouhibility  for 
the  efficient  utilization  of  energy  rests  with 
the  manufacturers  of  energy-consuming  ma- 
jor appliances  and  motor  vehicles  and  the 
purchaser  and  users  of  these  products.  Fed- 
eral action  is  essential  to  encourage  the 
manufacture,  purchase,  and  use  of  major 
appliances  and  motor  vehicles  all  of  which 
are  either  manufactured,  .sold,  or  used  in 
interstate  commerce  or  affect  such  com- 
merce, that  promote  the  efficient  utilization 
of  energy  and  minimize  the  waste  of  energy. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the 
efficient  utilization  of  energy.  To  that  end, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  titie  to  provide  in- 
formation to  the  public  on  tlie  energy  con- 
sumption characteristics  of  major  appliances 
and  motor  vehicles  so  that  consumers  by 
comparing  such  characteristics  when  pur- 
chasing such  major  appliances  and  motor 
vehicles  may  select  those  that  can  effect  sav- 
ings in  energy  consumption. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1403.  (a)  The  term  "manufacturing" 
means  (1)  any  person  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing or  assembling  of  new  products,  as 
defined  In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  in 
the  United  States  or  In  the  importing  of  such 
new  products,  for  sale  or  resale,  and  (2)  any 
person  whose  brand  or  trademark  appears  on 
the  product  who  owns  such  brand  or  trade- 
mark and  has  authorized  its  use  on  such 
product.  If  the  brand  or  trademark  of  the 
person  actually  manufacturing  or  assembling 
the  product  does  not  appear  on  the  product. 

(b)  The  term  "appliance"  means  any  Item 
of  equipment  which  provides  heating,  cool- 
ing, cleaning,  washing,  drying,  entertain- 
ment, or  other  services  by  converting  energy 
in  the  form  of  fossil  fuels  or  electricity  into 
thermal  energy  or  work  and  is  generally  vised 
in  or  around  a  permanent  or  temporary 
household  or  residence,  or  in  a  commercial 
establishment. 

(c)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
self-propelled  vehicle  designed  for  transport- 
ing persons  or  property  on  a  street  or  high- 
way but  excludes  military  vehicles  designed 
for  combat  use  or  other  vehicles  designed  for 
use  in  experimental  work. 

(d)  The  term  "product"  means  r.riy  appli- 
ance or  motor  vehicle. 

(e)  The  term  "energy  efficiency"  means  the 
energy  use  of  a  product  relative  to  its  output 
of  services,  as  determined  through  test  pro- 
cedvires  contahied  or  Identified  in  a  specilica- 
tlon. 

(i)  The  term  "energy  use"  means  the  en- 
ergy resources  used  by  a  product  under  con- 
ditions of  use  approximating  actual  oper- 
ating conditions  Insofar  as  practical,  as  de- 
termined through  test  procedures  contained 
or  Identlfled  in  a  specification. 


(g)  The  term  "consumer"  means  the  first 
person  who  purchases  a  new  product  for  pvir- 
poses  other  than  resale. 

(h)  The  term  "cla^s  of  product"  means  a 
group  of  products  whose  functions  or  fea- 
tures ai'e  similar,  ai^.d  whose  range  of  er.crgy 
vise  and  or  energy  effivic:icy  may  be  of  in- 
tere.>t  to  consumtr.s. 

(11  Tlie  term  "specification"  meai.s  a  final 
e:iergy  con:jervaiion  specilica'.ion  or  amcnd- 
nie:!!  thereto  promulgated  under  section  140G 
of  this  title. 

(J)  The  term  "label"  means  an  article  of 
printed  inntteT  accompanying  a  product  or 
printed  material  appearing  in  a  catalog  from 
wliich  a  pioauct  ntay  be  purc'tased  by  order. 

(K)  Tlic  term  "cosnrnerce"  meai.s  coin- 
ir.erce  (1)  between  a  State  and  aJiy  other 
place  or.tsiJe  thereof  or  (2)  which  affects 
commerce  between  a  Sii.ie  aitd  any  place 
ou'side  thereof. 

(li  The  term  "Siate"  nte  ins  a  .State.  V.\o 
District  of  CoKiinbia.  the  Commotuvealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  territories 
and  pGs,-,e.ssion3  of  the  United  State.?,  or  tlie 
Trust  Territory  of  tlie  Pacific   Islands. 

(m)  The  term  "United  States"  when  itsed 
in  the  geographic  sense  means  all  of  the 
it'tates    .s  dttined  in  .subsection   di. 

lUNCTIONS 

Sec.  140 J.  lai  The  President  i<  antliorii.cd 
to  develop  and  promulgate  energy  conser\a- 
tion  specifications  for  the  following  clas.ses 
of  products:  motor  vehicle.^,  room  and  cen- 
tral air-conditioners,  refrigerators,  freezers, 
clothes  washers,  dishwasliers.  clothes  dryer-, 
kitchen  ranees  .ind  oveiis,  water  heaters,  aiiu 
comfort  heating  equipment.  Additional  class- 
es of  appliances  which  u.^e  a  significant 
amount  of  energy  snd  which  have  an  ac- 
tual or  potential  r  iiifie  of  energy  efficiency 
from  which  consumers  can  choose  may  be 
added  to  the  products  enumerated  in  this 
suDsection  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
rulemaking  procedures  as  set  out  in  section 
553  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  au- 
thorized under  this  title  the  President  imy 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal  agencies. 
affected  manufacturers,  distributors,  retail- 
ers, consumer  and  environmental  organiza- 
tions, and  other  interested  parties. 

Sec.  1405.  (a)  Each  specification  promtil- 
gated  under  this  title  shall  include  but 
need  not  be  limited  to: 

(1 )  A  description  of  the  class  of  prodv:cl 
covered    by   the   specification. 

(2)  The  range  of  energy  efficiency  and 
energy  use  data  for  that  class  of  product 
as  provided  in  section  1406  of  this  title. 

(3)  Listings  or  descriptions  of  test  meth- 
ods to  be  used  in  measuring  the  energy  el- 
ficiency  and  or  energy  use  characteristics 
of  the  class  of  product  Such  test  methods- 
shall  be  methods  the  President  determines 
are  reasonable,  technologically  practicnhlc 
and  appropriate. 

(4)  A  prototype  label  and  directions  fnr 
displaying  the  Libel.  The  specification  shall 
require  that  the  label  be  prominent  and 
readable,  and  be  visible  to  the  consun'°r 
at  time  of  purcha.se.  The  specification  sh:i!l 
specify  tite  information  that  .chall  be  i:i- 
cUided  on  the  label  to  assist  the  consumer 
in  comparing,  by  cost  or  amount  of  enerirv 
us(  d  or  otherwise,  the  energy  efficiencv 
and  or  energy  use  characteristics  of  a  partic- 
ular product  with  all  others  in  its  cla.-is. 
The  label  shall  also  include  the  energv 
conservation  mark  specified  in  section  1409 

(5)  A  statement  covering  the  Information 
on  the  energy  use  and  or  efficiency  charac- 
teristics of  tiie  product  which  Is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  product  advertisement  pur- 
suant to  section  1408  of  this  title. 

(b)  wnierever  feasible  the  test  methods 
listed  or  described  hi  the  specification  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section 
shall  be  those  described  in  existing  nation- 
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»!lv   recognized   voluntary  standards  or  in-     manufacturer  shall  supply  at  his  expense  a  States  Code  obtained  under  the  provisions 

f?iiiiitionai  standards.                                              reasonable  number  of  producta  to  any  lab-  of  this  title  shaU  be  considered  ooiifldentlal 

TROt  EDt-RE  FOR  PRoMLLOATioNs  AND               ofatory  designated  by  the  President  for  the  lor  the  purposes  of  that  section,  except  that 

AMENDMENT  SPECIFICATIONS                      piu-posc  of  ascertaining  whether  the  lufor-  sxich  Information  mav  be  disclosed  to  other 

Ser      1406.     (a)     Specifications    shall     be      '"atlo"  set  out  on  the  label  as  called  for  by  officers  or  employees  concerned  w-lth  carrvintr 

p  ouu.lgaied  and  amended  p-,irsuaut  to  th»     *"  applicable  specincatlon.  Is  accurate.  Any  out  this  title  when  relevant  in  any  proc"eed. 

piuvisions   ol    section   553   of    title   J   of    the      reasonable   charge   levied   by   the   laboratory  ini,' luider  thi.s  title. 

for  such  testing  will  Iw  lK)riic  by  the  United 


L  lilted  SlHte.s  Code.  Interested  persons  shall 
te  K'ven  thirty  day.s  afier  publication  in  the 
Peaer:!!  Kesister  of  the  nonce  of  intent  to 
pionui.t^ate  or  amend  a  .-[)ecltication  to  .sub- 
MHi,  written  comnieir.s  on  -.ucli  specification 
(>!■  such  other  lime  a.s  the  Pre.sicleut  detei- 
M.iiie.,  i.s  in  the  public  nitere-^t 

(bi  A  speclhca'ion  or  aniemlcd  apec.fi- 
CHiiou  .-.hall  be  elective  six'v  da.s.-.  alter  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Rcu'ister.  iinle's  the 
President  Unds  that  an  earlier  or  later  etlec- 
cr>e  date  i.^.  lu  the  public  nuerest.  or  unless 
tiie  range  of  euert'v  efficieiu  y  mid  or  energy 
u.-.e  for  the  product  group  Ahich  is  tho  sub- 
ject of  the  speciiication  is  not  known  at  the 
time  of  publiciition. 

ici  If  the  riintte  oi  ener>;y  efficiency  and  ur 
eueriiy  ii.se  :or  a  product  group  i,^  not  known 
At  the  time  Ol  publication  of  the  applicable 
■.pecificatlon.  the  specificHtiou  shall  direi-t 
e<uli  manufacturer  of  a  product  in  tlie  prod- 
uct, to  forwaid  lo  the  President  within 
forty-tive  days  after  publication,  or  within 
such  other  peritxl  as  tiie  President  de- 
termme.s  is  in  the  public  interest,  test 
da'a  obtained  throui;h  the  test  methods 
pre.scTibed  in  the  specification  for  each 
aiicli  product  On  the  ba-sis  of  the  in- 
iiirmatiou  recei\ed  from  such  manufacturers 
.iiid  without  further  opportmiuv  for  public 
comment,  the  President  shall  publish  a 
iMutte  of  eneryv  efficiency  and  or  energy  use 
\ allies  as  an  adjunct  to  tlie  speciricafion.  A 
specification  for  which  raiiizes  are  estnb- 
liihed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be- 
come effective  iixty  da\s  after  ptiblication  of 
the  adjunct  uales,-.  the  President  finds  that 
an  earlier  or  later  date  is  In  the  public 
jutere-t. 

(d)  Specilica' lolls  and  amendments  to 
speciacations  shall  not  apply  to  individual 
products,  the  manufacture  oi  which  was 
fimpleted  prior  to  the  efTectl\c  date  of  liie 
specification  or  amendment. 

lei  Any  final  \oIuntarv  energy  conserva- 
tu.u  .specification  promulgated  under  the 
Depiir'ment  of  Commerce  voluntary  labeling 
program  prior  to  the  etiective  date  of  this 
title  and  in  accordance  with  the  procedural 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
CO  be  a  specification  promulgated  and  effec- 
■. jve  under  this  title. 

REQUIRFMENTS     oy     MANl:r  NCriRl  RS 

■Srr.  14U7.  (a)  Each  inaiiuiactui'er  of  a 
pioducl  or  products  for  which  a  specification 
and  effective  date  has  been  pronuilgated  un- 
der this  title  shall  provide  a  label  that  meets 
and  is  displayed  in  accordance  with  tiie  re- 
tiuiienieius  of  that  specification. 

(bl  Each  manufacturer  of  a  product  or 
products  for  which  a  specification  ha.s  been 
promulgated  under  this  title  shall  notify  the 
President,  not  later  than  sixty  days  alter  the 
da^e  such  specification  becomes  elective,  of 
the  models  in  current  production  and  start- 
iiig  serial  numbers  of  tliese  models,  covered 
bv  the  specification 

(c)  If  requested  by  tlie  President  the 
niaiuilacturer  shall  provide  within  thirty 
days  of  the  request  the  data  from  which  the 
information  Included  on  the  label  and  re- 
quired l)y  the  specification  was  derived.  Data 
shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  manufacturer  for 
v.o  years  alter  that  product  is  no  longer 
manufactured  unless  otherwise  provided  In 
lie  specification.  Pursuant  to  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  President  the  u.se  of  independ- 
ent test  laboratories  or  natior.al  certification 
Liiogr.ims  available  to  any  manufacturer  Is 
.iMiliorized  for  obtaining  required  inri.irma- 
Uvi\  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

idj    Wlien  requested  by  the  President,  the 


States. 

IP)  A  specification  may  require  the  manu- 
fB<turer  or  his  ageiit  to  permit  a  repre.senta- 
tive  designated  by  the  President  to  ob.serve 
and  inspect  tests  performed  on  products  un- 
der tlie  terms  of  this  title. 

(f)  Eacli  manuiacturer  of  a  product  for 
which  an  appllcaijle  speciiication  has  Ijeeii 
promulgated  by  the  President  shall  annually 
at  a  time  specined  by  the  President  supply 
to  the  President  relevant  energv  eiliciency 
and  ur  energy  u.se  data  on  each  currently 
manufactured  prcdui.t,  corered  by  a  ipecUi- 
culioii. 

(Ki  Manufacturers  shall  u.se  labels  re- 
flecMiiff  revised  energy  etiiciency  and  or 
energy  ut^e  ranges  on  all  affected  producta 
manufactured  after  the  expiration  ol  sixty 
da\^  following  the  ptfbllcation  of  a  revised 
table  of  ranges.  Such  ranges  may  be  revi.-ed 
by  the  President  only  on  an  annual  ba.^i.s 
ADVfr.risiNi. 

Stc  1408.  Any  manufacturer,  distributor, 
wholesaler,  importer,  or  retailer  of  products 
for  which  a  specification  has  been  promul- 
gated and  is  etfective  who  advertises  or 
causes  to  be  advertised  the  energy  ch.irac- 
teristics  tif  any  such  product  tiirough  any 
comiuunicatioiis  medium  must  include  in 
.such  adierti.-enient  all  information  on  tlie 
produi't  required  by  the  specification  appli- 
c.ible  to  such  product.  Tlils  .section  .shall  not 
pppl\  to  printed  material  appearing  in  a 
Ciiialog  from  v.hicli  a  product  may  Ije  por- 
ch 'scd  by  order. 

KNinr.y  (o..si.KVM  H'N  mahk 

St'  1409,  There  shall  be  developed  an  en- 
ergy conservation  mark  which  shall  be  re4;is- 
tered  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
under  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  5.  194G 
(60  Stat.  429;  15  USC,  1054)  for  ufe  on 
each  label  described  in  a  specification. 

CONsfV.ER  tlJlXATION 

Sec,  1410  Governmental  agencies  a.s  di- 
rected by  the  Prci^ident  shall  in  clase  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  appropriate 
Industry  trade  associations  a"d  industry 
members  including  retailers,  and  interested 
consumer  and  environmental  organls'ntions 
carry  out  a  program  to  educate  consumers 
relative  to  the  significruice  of  the  1., belli  g 
proa  ram. 

PnEEMPTtON 

Sec.  1411.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
express  Intent  of  Congress  that  this  title 
supersedes  any  and  all  la.is  and  regtilations 
promulgated  thereunder  of  the  States  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof  insofar  as  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  energy  use  or  consumption,  en- 
ergy efficiency,  efficiency  ratio,  or  annuii! 
operating  cost  of  any  product  If  there  Is  In 
effect  and  applicable  any  .specification  with 
respect  to  sxicli  product. 

C.rNER\L  PROVISIONS 

Si:-'  1412.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  i-^stie  such  regulations,  including  record- 
keeping, reporting  requirements,  and  the 
use  of  foreign  laboratories  or  propr.ims  in 
other  countries  for  testing  reciuired  under 
the  title  on  a  reciprocal  basis  or  otherwise, 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
viiions  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  President  may  delegate  any  au- 
thority conferred  upon  him  by  this  title 
to  any  officer,  employee,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  .States. 

(c>  Trade  secrets  or  other  matter  referred 
to  in  section   1905  of  title   18  of  the  United 


SUBPENA 

Seo.  1413.  The  President  mav  sign  and 
Lssue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  books,  records,  papers,  and  other 
documents  and  may  administer  oaths.  Wit- 
nesses summcmed  under  the  provisions  of 
thLs  section  shall  ije  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  to  witne.sses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy 
by.  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upoii 
any  person  subject  to  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent may  request  tlie  Attorney  General  to 
seek  an  order  from  tlie  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  In  which  such 
person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness requiring  such  per.son  to  appear  and 
give  tesUmony.  or  to  appear  and  produce 
document.^. 

ANNIAI.    REPORT 

Skc.  1414.  The  President  shall  prepare  and 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  oii 
April  1  of  each  year  concerning  the  adminifi- 
tration  of  this  title. 

EXPORTS 

Sl<  .  1415.  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  any' 
product  if  (1)  it  can  he  .sho«n  liiat  sucii 
product  is  manufactured,  sold,  or  held  for 
.sale  for  export  from  tlie  United  States  (or 
that  such  product  was  imported  for  export). 
unless  such  product  is  in  fact  distributed  In 
commerce  for  u.se  in  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  such  product  when  distribtited  in  com- 
merce, or  any  container  in  which  it  is  en- 
clo.sed  wlien  so  distributed,  bears  a  stamp  or 
label  stating  that  such  product  :.s  intended 
for  export. 

IMPC'RTS 

Stc.  141G.  Any  product  oRercd  for  importa- 
tion in  violation  of  .section  1417  shall  be 
refused  admission  into  the  United  States 
under  regulations  is.sued  by  the  President 
except  that  the  President  may.  by  such  regu- 
lations, authorize  the  Importation  of  such 
product  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  (in-' 
eluding  the  furnisiiing  of  a  bond)  as  may' 
appear  to  him  appropriate  to  insure  that 
such  product  will  be  properly  labeled  as  re- 
quired by  this  title,  or  will  be  exported  or 
aD.iiidoned  to  the  United  .States 

PROHIBITfD    ACTS 

Sec.  1417  It  .shall  be  uiilav,  fiil  f.-r  aiiv 
person  to — 

(a  I  Oder  for  sale  in.  sell  in,  introduce  into 
or  deliver  for  introduction  into  commerce, 
or  import  for  sale  or  resale,  any  new  product 
nuinufac!  i.red  after  the  effecfive  date  of  a 
specification  applicable  to  such  product  un- 
less there  Is  provided  with  such  product  a 
laliel  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  appli- 
cable specification,  including  any  require- 
ments as  to  manner  of  display: 

(b)  offer  for  sale  in.  sell  in.  introduce  into 
or  deliver  for  introduction  into  commerce, 
or  import  for  sale  or  re.-ale.  any  new  product 
manufactured  after  the  effective  date  oi  a 
specification  applic.ible  to  such  product  if 
the  label  required  to  be  provided  with  such 
a  new  product  contains  misleading  or  inac- 
curate information  cor.cerning  cnerL:\  use 
and  or  clficiencv ; 

(c)  remove  any  laljcl  retiuircd  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  new  product  pursuant  to  a 
specification  promulgated  under  this  title 
before  .=ale  to  the  consumer: 

(d)  adverti.se  any  product  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  section  1408; 

(e)  fail  to  or  refuse  to  permit  access  to, 
or  copying  of.  records  or  fail  to  or  refuse  to 
make    reports    or    provide    Information    re- 
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qinred  to  be  supplied  under  section  1406(c) 
or  1407  or  any  other  provlslonfi  of  this  title 
within  the  time  limits  provided,  If  any;  or 
( 1 1  fall  to  or  refuse  to  comply  with  requlre- 
i.ir;it.s  of  section  1407  (d)  or  (e)  of  this  title. 

FNEORCEMEINT 

Si.c.  1418  Whoever  violates  any  provision 
.1  section  1417  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
)..  lalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  etich 
violation.  Civil  penalties  assessed  under  this 
Mije  may  be  compromi.sed  by  the  President, 
taking  into  account  the  nature  and  degree 
ol  the  violation  and  the  impact  of  the  penalty 
upon  a  particular  respondent. 

INJUNCTIVE    INEORCIMENT    AND    srT/.lTRi: 

SK-.  1419.  (a)  The  United  St:ites  district 
.  onris  sliall  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  any 
violation  of  section  1417.  Such  actions  may 
he  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  lu  any 
United  States  district  court  for  a  district 
wherein  any  act,  omission,  or  transaction, 
constituting  the  violation  occurred,  or  In 
such  court  for  the  district  wherein  the  de- 
fendant is  fovmd  or  transacts  busJnes.s.  in 
any  action  under  this  section  process  may  be 
served  on  a  defendant  in  any  other  district 
in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  may  be 
found, 

(b)  Any  product  which  is  not  labeled  as 
prescribed  by  an  applicable  specification 
promulgated  under  this  title  when  Intro- 
duced Into  or  while  in  commerce  or  while 
held  for  sale  after  shipment  into  commerce 
shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  on 
libel  of  information  and  condemned  in  any 
United  States  district  court  within  the  Jtirls- 
diction  of  which  such  product  Is  found.  Pro- 
ceedings m  cases  instituted  under  the  avi- 
thority  of  thLs  subsection  shall  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  proceedings  in  rem  In 
admiralty.  Whenever  such  proceedings  in- 
volving substantially  similar  products  are 
pending  in  courts  of  two  or  more  Judicial 
districts,  they  shall  be  corsolidated  for  trial 
by  order  of  any  such  court  upon  application 
seasonably  made  by  any  party  in  Interest 
\ipon  notice  to  all  other  parties  In  interest. 

JUDICAL      REVIEW 

Sec.  1420.  (a)  Any  person  who  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  a  Bpoclflcatlon  or 
amendment  thereto  promulgated  under  this 
title  when  it  is  effective  maj  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  specifica- 
tion or  amendment  thereto  Is  Issued  file  a 
petition  with  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person 
resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business, 
for  a  Judicial  review  thereof.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  President  or 
other  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  President  thereupon  shall  fiJe  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  the  standard  "-  regulation  was  based 
as  provided  in  sec  o  i  2112  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  spe- 
cification In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and  to  grant 
appropri  tte  relief  as  provided  in  such 
chapter. 

(c)  The  jtidgnient  of  the  court  affirming 
or  settmg  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  specification  shall  be  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law. 

SEPARABH-rrT 

Sec.  1421.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  applicability  thereof  is  held  Invalid  the 


remainder  of  this  title  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

AirrHOBlZATION     OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1422.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  may  remain  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  for  .such  period 
or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in  the  Act,s 
making  such  appropriations. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  solely  to  in- 
form the  consumer  and  to  assist  in  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  .iu.st  what  a  pur- 
chaser is  obtaining  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ment that  uses  energj'. 

My  amendment  No.  116  is  the  same 
as  title  XII  of  the  President's  Energy  In- 
dependence Act  of  1975,  which  has  far- 
reaching  impact  on  the  Nation's  con- 
suming habits  and  attitudes,  for  it  would 
authorize  the  President  to  require  en- 
ergy efficiency  labels  on  all  new  major 
appliances  and  motor  vehicles.  This  title 
would  assure  that  consumers  are  fully 
apprised  of  the  eflSciency  of  various  ap- 
pliances and  motor  vehicles  and  woiild 
encourage  the  manufacture  and  greater 
utilization  of  more  eflScient  products. 

Administration  witnesses  have  testi- 
fied before  the  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  on  March  19. 

When  the  President  submitted  the  En- 
ergy Independence  Act  of  1975,  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  factsheet,  which  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  for  consideration  by  Sen- 
ators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact- 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Energy  Independence  Act  or  1975 — Title  XII 

PACT   sheet:    NATIONAL    APPLIANCE    AND    MOTOR 
VEHICLE    ENERGY    LABELING    ACT    OP    J  97  5 

Background 

In  the  fact  sheet  supplementing  the  Pres- 
ident's January  15,  1975,  State  of  the  Union 
Message  to  Congress,  legislation  was  pro- 
posed to  conserve  energy  by  requiring  labels 
on  major  appliances  and  motor  vehicles  to 
show  their  energy  use  and  efficiency. 

Title  XII  of  the  Administration's  Energy 
Independence  Act  contains  this  legislation — 
the  National  Appliance  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Energy  Labeling  Act  of  1975. 

The  protlem  to  be  solved 

Automobiles  and  major  appliances  are  Im- 
portant consumers  of  energy. 

Major  appliances  such  as  air  conditioners, 
water  heaters,  refrigerators  and  ranges  ac- 
count for  about  one-third  of  residential 
energy  use. 

Motor  vehicles  account  for  about  45 ';r  of 
the  petroleum  and  close  to  20  %  of  all  energy 
used  in  the  U.S. 

Similar  products  vary  widely  In  the 
amount  of  energy  used,  and  few  consumer 
products  now  on  the  market  clearly  indi- 
cate how  much  energy  is  needed  for  their 
operation. 

Energy  Information  must  be  readily  avail- 
able if  consumers  are  to  compare  energy  use 
and  efficiency  when  selecting  appliances  or 
motor  vehicles. 

What  the  bill  would  do 

Authorize  the  President  to  require  appli- 
ance and  motor  vehicle  labels  to  give  the 
consumer  Information  that  will  permit  com- 
parison of  relative  energy  consumption. 
Products   covered    will    include    motor    ve- 


hicles, room  and  central  air  conditioners,  re- 
frigerators, freezers,  clothes  washer.s  and 
dryers,  di-shwashers,  kitchen  range-  a;ul 
ovens,  and  water  heaters. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  tlie  ad- 
vantage in  this  measm'e  is  that  it  in- 
forms and  contains  certain  requirements 
witli  respect  to  labeling  which  I  think 
are  desirable.  We  see  many  advertise- 
ments which  .stale  tliat  the  appliance 
uses  a  certain  voltage,  a  certain  amount 
of  ene);;y.  and  that  it  produces  a  certain 
amount  ol  cooling  effect,  for  example,  m 
the  unit'-  tliat  are  sold  tliroughout  the 
Nation. 

Witli  resiject  to  a  heat  pump,  it  is  im- 
portant lo  check  the  efficiency  as  to  whal 
is  utilized  by  that  particular  unit,  as 
compared  to  the  output  of  energy  that 
comes  forth  in  cooling  or  heating.  It  so 
liappens  that  a  heat  pump  works  for  botn 
coolint;  and  heating. 

I  tliink  this  is  a.  good  illu.^  .ation  o; 
the  intent,  because  it  is  difficult  for  a 
consumer  to  determine  whether  he  i.'- 
buying  the  most  efficient  appliance  or  a 
very  inefficient  appliance.  He  can  divide 
the  amount  of  utilization  of  fuel  into  the 
Btu's  and  make  a  determination  as  to 
the  efficiency.  In  that  way,  he  can  com- 
pare it  with  other  units.  I  think  this  is 
very  valuable. 

In  addition,  this  would  apply  to  otliei- 
appliances,  which  is  vei-y  important, 
because  as  these  advertisements  are  is- 
sued, the  advertiser  is  lied  to  the  word- 
inp  involved.  Not  only  would  the  con- 
sumer be  buying  accordin.ii  lo  brand 
name  or  trademark,  but  also,  the  adver- 
tiser would  be  tied  to  certain  specifica- 
tions that  are  required  to  be  placed  on 
that  particular  imit.  It  could  apply,  as  I 
said,  to  heating  and  cooling,  but  also 
could  apply  to  cleaning,  washing,  drying, 
entertaiimient,  and  other  devices. 

The  term  "motor  vehicle"  is  important, 
because  it  means  any  self-propelled  ve- 
hicle designed  for  transporting  persons 
or  property  on  a  street  or  a  highway,  but 
it  excludes  military  vehicles  designed 
for  combat  use  or  other  vehicles  designed 
for  experimental  work.  It  protects  the 
manufacturer  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
export  business,  inasmuch  as  other  comi- 
tries,  in  many  cases,  do  not  have  the 
same  restrictions  on  manufacturing. 
Consequently,  the  manufacture  of  equip- 
ment in  this  coimtry  who  is  putting  ex- 
tra money  into  it  for  a  larger  motor,  per- 
haps, or  for  a  compressor,  is  in  competi- 
tion with  equipment  manufacturers  in 
other  countries  where  they  do  not  com- 
ply with  the  requirement  we  have  in 
this  country. 

Without  this  provision,  we  would  place 
our  manufacturers  in  an  unfair  position 
which  is  not  intended.  We  feel  that  pro- 
tecting the  American  public  is  vital  and 
tliat  other  countries  could  have  their  own 
requirements.  This  would  cover  the 
equipment  manufacturer  in  this  country 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
he  might  be  involved  with  commercial 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is 
needed  to  better  protect  consumers  and 
manufacturers. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  title  II 
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ol  the  bil].  I  kr.o'.v  that  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iii-sular  Affairs  reported  the  Standby 
Fr.er&y  Authonties  Act  to  the  Senate,  he 
railed  'it.e  n  '"an  alternative  to  tlie 
ruinou,^  energy  tax.  tariff,  and  pricing 
pr.licies  proposed  by  Vat  admini-stration." 
I  know  that  he  ua?  sincere,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  he  took  the  time  or  had  the 
time  to  examine  carefully  what  i?  in  tiT? 
!-roposeci  legislation. 

With  respect  to  his  conservation  pro- 
ro.'ials.  it  tui-ns  out  that  they  all  have 
be^'n  protjo.scd  by  tlie  administration, 
v.ith  tliC  exception  of  three:  the  indus- 
trial efficiency  standards,  standards  for 
public  buildings,  and  nonessential  light- 
ing standards.  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  want.-  the 
best  legislation  possible. 

Granted  that  tho??  cner^cv  conserva- 
tio.a  proposals  are  not  related  directly  to 
the  administration's  proposed  standby 
authorities  but  the  fact  that  the  Interior 
Committee  chose  to  duplicate  at  least 
.some  of  the  admirustration  Initiatives  Is 
cau.^e  lor  hope.  I  do  have  serious  mis- 
givings about  title  II. 

First  of  all.  the  coinniittec  bill  directs 
the  President  to  establish  reasonable  re- 
strictions for  hours  in  public  building' 
Again  we  come  to  the  question  of  stand- 
ards. What  is  a  reasonable  lestriction? 
.A.nd  do  we  mean  to  include  State  and 
local  buildiuKs  as  we!!  as  FedJ-ralv" 

One  of  my  colleagues  ha.s  touched  on 
'.he  nue=;tion  of  lighting  standards.  But. 
again,  how  do  we  define  nonessential 
lighting?  Is  a  neon  sign  nonessential, 
even  though  it  may  promote  commerce? 
For  that  matter,  is  store  lighting  nones- 
sential, even  Uiough  it  may  fo.>^ter  cus- 
tomer trafSC 

The  section  of  title  II  that  worries  me 
most,  however,  is  Presidential  authority 
to  establish  standards  for  industrial  ef- 
nciency.  How  did  the  Interior  Committee 
ever  become  so  convinced  of  the  Govern- 
r.icr.i's  expertise  that  we  now  presumiC  to 
lell  American  industry  how  to  improve 
Us  efficiency''  The  only  thing  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  do  with  any 
degree  of  efSciency  is  collect  taxes.  Some- 
how I  just  carmot  see  a  Federal  bureau- 
crat telling  a  plant  foreman  for  United 
States  Steel  hov.'  to  use  anything — ex- 
cept perhaps  paper — more  efficiently. 

Now.  when  we  are  evaluating  title  II. 
I  think  v%e  should  analyze  carefully  the 
claims  that  are  being  made  for  it.  For 
example,  the  chairman  says  that  all  these 
measures  would  result  In  an  immediate 
saving  of  more  than  800.000  barrels  of  oil 
daily — tiiis  year.  He  even  quotes  the 
Project  Independence  report  to  support 
this  contention. 

But  the  800.000  barrels  he  is  talking 
-bout  is  the  maximum  theoretical — and 
I  emphasize  the  word  "theoretical" — 
saving  that  could  be  attained.  In  the 
v.orld  of  reality,  however,  the  true  figure 
uould  be  far  lower. 

For  instance,  the  three  measures  that 
I  mentioned  earlier  would  save,  at  most, 
.1  total  of  100.000  barrels  a  day.  In  my 
lX)Ok.  that  kind  of  saving  is  marginal. 
To  attain  it,  we  would  be  laying  the  heavy 
hand  of  Government  regulation  on  in- 
du.- ay  and  Individuals. 


Even  if  we  enacted  title  n  and  obli- 
gated the  President  to  promulgate  all 
those  conscn'ation  measures,  we  still 
would  not  reach  the  figure  that  Senator 
Jackson-  claims  for  them.  He  say.s  800,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day,  and  that  \\oidd  be 
true  under  the  best  of  all  possible  ideal, 
theoretical  circumstances.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  we  could  expect  perhaps  a 
savirg  of  4.:'0.000  barrels  a  day.  not  this 
year,  as  the  Senator  claims,  but  by  1976. 
We  would  not  reach  the  Senator's  figure 
until  the  end  of  1977. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  Senator  i.-  be- 
ginning to  rely  on  solid  administration 
analysis,  but  it  v.ould  be  even  more  grati- 
fying if  he  would  start  interpreting  thoso 
fi.gurns  correctly. 

I  think  we  should  give  him  and  tiie 
Senate  a  little  more  time  to  study  tliose 
figui-os  by  eliminating  title  II  froin  this 
bill,  but  I  will  co'.er  that  later. 

I  do  want  to  discuss  further  the 
ampiidment  I  have  called  v.\->.  because  it 
provides  .^^omelliing  ulth  which  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  would  be 
in  agreement.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  v.hethcr  or 
not  he  is  willing  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  fir-t.  I 
.'h?.ll  comment  on  the  latter  part  of  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Tl'.e  figures  that  uc  used  in  connection 
with  conservation  were  taken  from  th.c 
Federal  Energy  Admini.-,tration"s  study 
of  Project  Independence. 

We  relied  on  those  figures.  I  mii.,t  say 
I  Oo  not  knov,-  v.hcther  they  are  totally 
acciaate,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
they  do  represent  the  administration's 
own  data  which  it  provided  the  Congress. 

I  bcheve  that  the  bulk  of  the  bill  tliat 
we  ha\e  before  us  is  one  in  which  there 
is.  shall  we  say.  bipartisan  support.  I 
think  I  stated  in  the  hearings  that  on 
about  80  percent  of  the  standby  author- 
ity legi-slation,  v.e  are  in  agreement.  We 
arc  in  di.=agreement  in  some  of  the  areas 
that  the  Senator  mentioned  and  .^ome 
others. 

Now.  for  the  amendment.  The  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  fundamentally  sound 
in  substance  and  in  what  he  is  trying  to 
do.  In  fact,  v.e  passed  that  a;>pliance  la- 
beling act  and  the  basic  part  of  his 
amendment  in  connection  with  the  con- 
.servation  bill  which  the  comimfttce  ap- 
proved last  year,  and  which  the  Senate 
pas.  ed  and  sent  over  to  the  House.  It  died 
over  there. 

The  problem  that  we  have,  and  the 
reason  that  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
v.-ithdraw  the  amendment.  Is  this:  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  cf 
February  5  for  referral  of  the  several  ti- 
tles of  S.  594.  tills  title  was  reccKriiii^ed  as 
being  tuider  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  I  am  advised  that 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  has  been 
actively  considering  this  particular  pro- 
vision that  I  refcn-ed  to  as  one  of  the 
titles  of  S.  594.  So  what  we  really  get 
down  to  here  is  a  jurisdictional  matter. 
In  view  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  shall  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment because  it  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr   F.VNNIN    Wil!  the  Senater  vield? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
title  II  in  the  bill,  I  understand  that  the 
gei-maneness  cannot  be  questioned,  but  at 
the  same  time,  jurisdiction  certainly 
could  be. 

.Mr.  JACKSON,  It  is  solely  a  jurisdic- 
tional matt<>r. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  tliinks  it 
i>  a  jurisdictional  matter  on  the  amend- 
mont  that  I  have  offered,  then  how  about 
title  II?  I  understand  that  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  because  as  far  as 
sermanencss  is  concenied.  it  is  in  the  bill 
and  it  would  not  be  subject  to  the  same 
IX)int  of  order.  But  it  is  subject  to  the 
:  ame  q-.iostion  as  to  juri  diction,  because 
it  is  the  same  quc-ticn.  I  think. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Title  II  is  not  contrary 
to  any  of  tne  unanimous-con.sent  agree- 
ments that  v.as  entered  into  on  February 
5. 

:ir.  FANNIN.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
saying  that  I  feel  it  should  be  deleted  if 
we  are  goir.g  to  accept  the  argument 
abcut  tliLs  amendment  No.  116.  I  think 
it  is  just  as  valid  to  say  that  title  II 
.tiould  be  turned  back  to  the  Committ-ee 
on  Commerce  l>ecau.se  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  The  point  is  that 
title  II  is  not  within  llic  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  F.\NNIN.  I  undei-^tand.  There  is 
not  any  quest. on  on  that,  I  say  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  the  contrary,  title 
II  is  a  matter  that  we  handled  before. 
Go  there  is  no  .iurisdiciional  problem.  But 
there  is  a  .specific,  clear-cut  jurisdictional 
problem  in  the  case  of  the  Senator's 
iunendment  because  of  the  unanimous - 
coasent  agreement  entered  into  on  Feb- 
raaiy  5. 

Mr.  F.^NNIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
from  the  standpoint  of  this  amendment 
116.  he  may  question  the  gei-maneness 
becau.se  of  liie  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. All  I  am  .saying  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  abide  by  our  obligations  to  the 
other  committees,  then  title  II  should 
be  deleted  from  this  bill  for  the  same  rea- 
son. I  am  not  saying  because  it  is  not 
crermane.  because  It  is  in  the  bill  and  it 
was  hi  tlie  bill  before  we  ever  had  the 
unanunous-consent  request  and  ap- 
proval. I  am  ju.st  talking  about  what  is 
proper.  If  v.e  are  going  to  say  it  is  not 
proper  to  talce  up  this  amendment  No. 
116.  then  I  just  feel  that  I  would  ques- 
tion tlie  right — and  certainly  it  Is  a  com- 
mittee tliat  I  am  very  proud  of,  but  I  just 
feel  if  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce should  have  energy  conservation 

iurisdiction 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  part.  yes.  But  I 
l>oint  out  to  the  Senator  that  the  Com- 
imttee  on  Commerce  did  not  ask  rere- 
ferral  in  connection  with  title  n  of  this 
bill.  Tliey  did  in  comiection  with  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

I  point  out  further  that  in  comiection 
witli  the  emergency  energy  bill  last  year, 
tlie  basic  provisions  of  title  n  were  in 
that  bill,  which,  of  course,  was  subse- 
quently vetoed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  then,  Mr.  Nixon.  It  is  solely 
a  matter  of  ti-ylng  to  carry  out  the  un- 
derstandings that  we  have  entered  into 
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liere  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  it  per- 
tair.s  to  the  other  committees. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
asked  for  rereferral  in  connection  with 
the  matter  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 
Ti;e  matter  is  now  under  consideration 
by  tiie  Committee  on  Commerce.  They 
ciid  not  a;k  for  rereferral  of  the  basic 
l.iiovi.-ions  of  title  II. 

Mr  FANNIN.  I  ::ay  to  the  distinguished 
Sena'or   that   inasmuch   as   there   is   a 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  amend- 
ment is  g-vimane.  and  also  inasmuch  as 
v.e  arc  going  to  be  discussing  title  II — 
ana  I  know  that  there  v. ill  be  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  title  II — a  id  at  that  time 
we  will  be  thoroughly  covering  the  sub- 
ject we  are  discussing  at  this  time,  I 
shall  withdraw  the  amendment.  But  I 
do  v.ant   the  distinguished   Senator   to 
know  that  I  feel  that  the  same  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  title  II  that  he 
is  asking  be  given  to  amendment  No. 
116,  although  I  understand  his  position 
as  far  as  gennaneness  is  concerned.  The 
principle  is   what   I   am    talking   about 
now.  I  know  that  last  yczv  we  had  a 
similar  stipulation  that  was  put  in  right 
at  the  last  moment.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  given  much  consideration,  but  it  did 
go  down  to  the  White  House,  included  in 
the  bill,  and  was  vetoed.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  we  were  in  conference  for  days  and 
days? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  were  and  we  did  not 
put  that  in  imtil  quite  late  in  the  con- 
ference, the  Senator  will  remember. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  I  understand. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  But  I  do  want  to  accom- 
modate in  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  it  is  a  difficult 
problem  here  that  we  face,  I  say  to  my 
.good  friend.  I  appreciate  his  understand- 
ing. 

The  problem,  as  I  stated  earlier,  stems 
from  the  spectflc  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered  into.  His 
amendment  is,  nevertheless,  in  order  but 
it  does  cause  committee  problems.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  understanding  of 
this  and  I  am  most  grateful  for  his 
willingness  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  PAJJNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  Uke  to  with- 
draw it.  If  on  further  investigation,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  considers  it  in 
order  to  offer  the  amendment  again,  that 
will  be  done.  But  I  do  not  say  at  this 
time  that  I  will  offer  the  amendment 
again. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  withdrawn. 
Tlie  amendment  was  withdrawn 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYYiD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

(The  following  proceedings,  which  oc- 
curred dtiring  the  consideration  of  S.  622, 
are  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
by  unanimous  consent : ) 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  B^YRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  "Virginia. 


THE  COAL  MINERS  COME  TO 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B-^RD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  motor  convoy  of  coal  miners  from 
western  'Virginia  and  neighboring  States 
is  now  crossing  Virginia  en  route  to 
Washington.  Tomorrow  the  coal  trucks 
and  other  vehicles  in  the  caravan  will 
drive  past  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House  in  a  peaceful  protest  against  the 
surface  mining  bills  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the 
miners  will  be  visiting  the  offices  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  make  their  case. 
Their  position  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward: the  proposed  surface  mining 
bills — either  the  House  or  Senate  ver- 
sion— will  put  thousands  of  miners  out 
of  work. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  will  hsten  carefully 
to  the  argiunents  advanced  by  the 
miners.  I  am  convinced  that  their  view- 
point is  correct,  and  that  the  surface 
mining  legislation  in  the  form  it  passed 
the  Senate  and  the  House  is  ill-advised. 
Two  of  the  most  critical  problems  tliis 
Nation  faces  today  are  unemployment 
and  the  lack  of  reliable  domestic  sources 
of  energy. 

The  surface  mining  bills  now  in  confer- 
ence will  make  both  these  problems 
woree. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
estimated  that  the  extreme  restrictions 
on  surface  mining  contained  in  these 
bills  will  cost  47,000  jobs  and  up  to  140 
million  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

This  at  a  time  when  we  have  high  elec- 
tric bills.  'What  sense  does  that  make,  to 
eliminate  140  million  tons  of  coal?  About 
one-fifth  of  the  job  loss  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  would  occur 
in  'Virginia. 

Because  of  the  unnecessarily  severe 
limitations  placed  upon  surface  mining 
in  moimtainous  areas,  the  impact  will  be 
particularly  harsh  in  the  Appalachian 
regions  of  Virginia  and  adjacent  States. 
Mining  authorities  maintain  that  this 
legislation  will  effectively  end  surface 
mining  in  Virginia,  eliminating  the  jobs 
of  about  2,000  miners  and  thousands  of 
other  workers  in  related  industries. 

And  there  will  be  a  significant  loss  of 
coal.  Surface  mining  in  Virginia  annually 
produces  10  million  tons  of  low-sulfiu- 
coal.  And,  I  say  again,  make  140  million 
tons  of  coa!  unavailable  at  a  time  when 
electric  rates,  utility  rates,  all  over  the 
country  are  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  going 
up  because  of  this.  Yet  Congress  wants 
to  eliminate  more  jobs  and  more  coal 
production.  It  does  not  make  too  much 
sense,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  concerned. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  such  drastic 
action  to  prevent  environmental  damage. 
The  State  of  Virginia  aheady  has  on 
the  books  an  excellent  law,  a  workable 
law,  imder  which  surface  mining  can 
proceed  in  sloping  areas  and  the  affected 
land  can  be  reclaimed  for  beneficial  use 
in  the  future. 


Tlic  provisions  of  the  Virginia  law.  or  a 
similar  code  of  rules,  should  govern 
mountain  surface  mining — not  the  ex- 
treme provisions  of  the  bills  v.h.ich  ha\e 
passed  the  House  and  Senate, 

Let  us  listen  to  the  m.iners.  They  have 
an  important  message  for  a  nation 
plagued  with  uncmploym.ent  and  energy 
problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  an  article  published  in  the 
April  3  edition  of  the  Roanoke  Times 
describing  the  preparations  fcr  the 
miners"  ^i-it  to  Washington  and  the 
background  of  their  objections  to  the 
j;rot50sed  surface  mining  legislation,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
following  that,  an  editorial  from  today's 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CcAL  Strike  E.\.sr^,,   Protlst  ri..\.-.s  FniM 

(By  Paul  Dellingeri 
Most  of  Southwest  Virginia's  striking  coal 
r.iiiier.s  went  b.ick  to  work  Wednesday,  as 
.o:epai.^tion.s  continued  for  thousands  of 
them  LJ  drive  to  Washington  next  week  and 
pro-ost  pending  strip  mlr.e  legislation. 

A  convoy  of  coal  trucks,  buses  and  other 
vehicles  is  scheduled  to  leave  the  Wise 
County  fairgrounds  Monday  at  7  a.m.  They 
are  expected  to  arrive  about  10  p.m.  at 
.A,IeN-andria.  where  they  will  be  parked  over- 
night in  a  shopping  center. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  active  Dusines.s  d:>.y 
for  Congress  after  the  Easter  recess,  the  con- 
voy will  drive  from  Alexandria  into  Wash- 
iiigtou  along  I4ih  Street  and  down  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  to  the  Capitol.  It  will 
proceed  along  Constitution  Avenue  and 
around  the  White  House,  before  retracine  its 
route  back  Into  Virginia. 

Miners  and  their  supporters  making  tlie 
trip  will  divide  Into  committees  of  five  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  with  each  commit- 
tee trying  to  meet  with  10  members  of  Con- 
gress to  present  its  side  of  the  strip  mlnins 
problems. 

Wally  Maggard,  one  of  tlie  strip  mine  op- 
erators on  the  11 -member  committee  co- 
ordinating the  trip,  said  Wednesday  that  it 
the  legislation  passes  in  its  present  form, 
"we're  out  of  work."  Operators  In  Virginia 
claim  they  cannot  meet  the  requirements 
under  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  due 
mainly  to  the  mountainous  terrain. 

The  two  bills  are  now  in  the  hands  cf 
Hou-se  and  Senate  conferees.  The  office  of 
Rep.  WUliam  C.  Wampler.  whose  9th  Con- 
gre.ssional  District  Includes  Virginia's  coal- 
fields. Is  trying  to  arrange  the  appointcient.s 
with  members  of  Congress  for  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  Wampler  has  opposed  the  more 
stringent  requirements  for  reclamation  nnd 
surface  mining. 

Ray  Dotson,  an  assistant  to  Wampler,  said 
Wednesday  that  Congress  will  reconvene 
Monday  but  that  is  traditionally  District  of 
Columbia  Day,  and  no  federal  legislation  \3 
considered.  He  said  Tuesday  is  the  first  ac- 
tive day. 

Col.  Harold  Burgess,  commandant  of  Vir- 
ginia's State  Police,  said  he  saw  no  problems 
involved  in  the  motorcade's  15-hour  trip 
from  the  coalfields  to  Washington,  Dot.son 
said.  "It  appears  to  be  really  snowballing  in 
enthusiasm  and  attendance."  he  added. 

Besides  the  more  than  400  trucks  already 
signed  up  from  Virginia,  Maggard  said, 
others  are  expected  from  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  where  miners  held  meetings  oa 
this  trip  Tuesday  night.  Two  10.000-gaIlon 
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oil  tankers  and  oiher  auxi!.a-y  vehicles  are 
al-io  going  he  said. 

"We  started  our  with  15  hours  Mid  now 
we're  up  to  30,  and  it  doesn't  look  like  the 
:>0  js  gonif;  to  do  it,  "  he  said 

The  group  has  booked  500  room,s  ai  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  Mayyard  .said,  and 
Its  beginning  to  look  as  though  that  will 
not  be  enoutjh.  either. 

"We  hiive  our  own  rescue  .»qual  bo>.s  low- 
boys, service  trucks,  wretkers,  welder^,  nie- 
ihanics,  oil  tankers,  gas  tankers — it'>.  like 
moving  the  5th  Army     he  said. 

A  meeting  for  just  the  drivers  Ls  siheduled 
lor  Saliiiday  at  1  p  m.  at  the  fairt:round.s. 
he  said,  but  the  drivers  alone  «rc  expected 
to  tutal  more  than  1  000 

Maggard  «aid  the  meetiULS  with  Conwret-s 
members  will  concentrate  on  those  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  biU?  'We  want  a 
chance  to  talk  to  them  and  "xplam  to  them 
what  thev've  done  to  us." 

He  .said  ail  the  necessary  permits,  iiad  bfcn 
obtained  lor  the  motorcade,  and  the  group 
wa.s  receiving,'  cooperation  from  police  in 
Alexandria  iiiid  Washington  as  well  as  the 
Hiate  Police.  It  s  going  to  be  peaceful." 
he  said. 

The  convoy  uiii  move  from  the  Wise 
County  fairgrounds  to  Norton,  then  head 
south  on  U.S  58  through  Coebum,  St  Paid 
and  Abingdon  where  it  will  get  onto  Inter- 
state 81. 

The  first  fuel  .>top  is  to  be  at  the  rest 
area  just  past  Marlon.  Maggard  said  The 
.second  will  ije  ar  a  rest  area  near  Puiaskl, 
the  third  at  tlie  Buena  Vista  e.xu  and  the 
last  lust  past  Gum  Spring  on  Interstate  C4. 
"These  trucks  only  gel  four  to  five  miles  to 
the  gallon,  and  the  top  speed  on  niosi  of 
em  is  45  miles  per  hour  '  he  said.  "Some 
of  them  are  gas  trucK.s  and  only  get  three 
miles  to  the  gallon  so  we  have  "to  pull  the 
g<>o  trucks  in  at  shorter  intervals.' 

Tankers  will  be  picking  up  fuel  m  Roa- 
noke and  other  points,  he  added. 

OrticiaJs  at  the  WLse  Countv  National  Bank 
in  Norton  have  been  among  the  people  get- 
ting donations  lor  the  trip  Many  surface 
mine  operutors  are  paying  expeiLses  for  their 
miners. 

"The  response  to  this  thing  is  fantastic. 
Theres  a  real  unity  through  this  area,"  said 
Ralph  Keith,  one  of  the  bank  officials 

A  Wildcat  strike  by  both  surface  and  deep 
miners  began  la^t  week  and  continued  In 
varying  degrees  all  five  weekdavs.  Union 
miners  had  a  holiday  Monday,  but  .some  still 
remained  away  from  work  Tuesday  due  to 
picket  Imes. 

The  United  Mint  Workers  of  America  re- 
fu-ed  to  give  the  walkout  any  official  en- 
dorbement.  The  iiiiernational  union  in 
Washington  had  supported  more  strict  -,ur- 
fac«  mine  requirements. 

Three  coal  companies  sought  an  injunc- 
tion again-st  picketing  and  other  activities 
aimed  at  stoppintr  work,  and  Judge  James 
C.  Turk  granted  a  restraining  order  against 
s.ich  activities  through  Wednesday.  A  hear- 
mg  on  the  injunction  It-self  wa.s  scheduled 
for  Wednesday  at  U  S  Westerr.  District  Court 
In  Abingdon,  but  wa.s  postponed  until  noon 
Thursday  because  Turk  wa-  -Till  tied  up 
on  a  case  in  Harri.-,onburp. 

Tom  Owei-.s.  president  of  the  union's  Dis- 
trict 28.  said  practically  all  union  members 
had  returned  to  work  Wednesday  following 
radio  broadca-sts  by  union  oSBcials  all  day 
Tuesday  telling  members  to  ignore  the  re- 
maining picket  lines.  He  said  tho^ie  lines 
had  been  formed  bv  nonunion  miners.  We 
got  reports  from  the  local  union.s,  and  com- 
pany officials  too.  that  thev're  all  back  at 
■work,"  he  said. 

"Now  theij  might  be  a  lew  scaitered  here 
and  yonder"  who  never  got  the  word  to  re- 
turn, Owens  said,  but  "we  had  It  on  the 
»lr,  too,  for  the  people  to  go  back  to  work.'" 


Tiic  Miners'  Caravan 
Tliat  efforts  to  combat  one  form  of  pollu- 
tion can.  especially  if  carried  to  absurd  ex- 
tremes, lead  to  a  more  objectionable  kind  of 
pollution  should  be  vividly  Illustrated  today 
when  hundreds  of  coal  miners  move  into 
Washington  lo  prote,at  strip  mining  legisla- 
tion pending  in  Congress.  Their  purpo.se  will 
he  to  show  that  restrict it>ns  designed  lo  pro- 
tect the  beauty  of  nature  and  tlie  qu.ility  of 
the  environment  rm\  rrsult  in  that  disturb- 
ing form  of  economic  polMnlou  known  a.-, 
•  nnemploynieiit." 

Many  experts  who  have  anali,/;ed  the  legis- 
I.Hion,  variations  of  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  and  are  pending  in  a  con- 
Terence  commlTlee.  are  convinced  that  it 
would  have  a  disa.strous  impact  upon  the 
surface  mining  industry.  Numerous  r-rip 
mines,  including  mctt  of  the  491  in  Virginia, 
would  simply  have  to  stop  operating,  leriving 
ihousands  of  men  Jobless.  And  with  the  re- 
res.sion  destroying  Jobs  in  Detroit,  Chicauo 
and  other  meccas  for  unemployed  Appala- 
chian residents,  pro.spects  for  idled  coal 
miners  would  be  di;-;nal. 

So  the  men  who  go  to  Washington  luday 
will  attempt  to  persuade  Congress  to  scrap 
the  strip  mining  legislation,  and  scrap  It 
Congress  should  Promoted  by  such  mem- 
bers as  Rep.  Patsy  Mink  of  Hawaii,  who.se 
life  in  the  sunny  Pacitlc  has  not  necess.irily 
qualified  her  as  the  nation's  leading  au- 
thority on  coal  mines  and  miners,  the  legis- 
lation is  an  egregious  example  of  the  etfects 
of  environmental  fanaticism. 

The  legi.sl.it ion  should  be  scrapped  not 
only  becnuse  of  the  adverse  impact  it  would 
have  upon  the  miners  wlio  will  protest  today 
but  also  becau.se  of  the  damage  it  would  do 
the  nation  in  general.  Restrictions  imposed 
oy  the  measure  would  increase  the  operating 
costs  of  those  strip  mines  that  m.inaged  to 
continue  to  function,  and  tlii.s.  obviously. 
would  increase  the  price  of  coal.  Eventually, 
the  cost  of  products  and  .ser\ices  depetulent 
upon  co.ll — such  as  electricity— would  ri.se 
loo,  and  consumers  far  removed  from  coal 
fields  would  suffer. 

Consider,  too,  the  legislation's  effect  upon 
this  country's  efforts  to  achieve  self-suffici- 
ency in  energy,  a  goal  it  caiuiot  reach  without 
relying  to  a  steadily  increasing  extent  upon 
Its  vast  coal  resources  At  the  moment,  strip 
operations  produce  about  half  of  the  600 
million  tons  of  coal  mined  in  the  Uni'ed 
States  each  year.  Strip  mining  is  by  fur  the 
most  efficient — and  in  .=ome  instances  the 
only  efficient^ — method  of  recovering  much  of 
the  nation's  coal  deposits.  Enactment  of  the 
proposed  surface  mining  restrictions  into  law 
would  result,  according  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment. In  the  loss  of  more  than  270  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  by  1980. 

No  reasonable  person  should  object  to  re- 
.-tricrioii'^  designed  to  minimize  to  the  most 
practical  degree  the  environmental  danger.- 
of  strip  mining.  Restoration  of  scarred  land. 
proper  disposition  of  mining  wastes  and  the 
prevention  of  water  pollution  are  all  highly 
desirable  objectives  But  such  environmental 
goals  must  be  balanced  against  economic 
necessity,  and  the  pending  legislation  pro- 
vides no  such  balance  Its  prohibition  against 
any  strip  mining  at  all  on  slopes  steeper  than 
approximately  25  degrees,  a  provision  that 
would  prevent  strip  mining  throughout  much 
of  Southwest  Virginia,  l.s  far  too  extreme. 
I's  land  restoration  requirements  are  far 
too  rigid. 

The  bill  should  die  in  Congress.  But  if  it 
doesnt.  President  Ford  should  execute  It 
with  a  veto  the  minute  it  reaches  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  'WiU  the  Scnatoi'  fioni 
Virginia  yield? 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  happv 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HA.XSEK.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  I  am  verv 
pleased  mat  the  Senator  from  'Virginia 
ha.s  spoken  out  a.s  he  ha.";.  He  call.s  at- 
teiiMon  to  ( or.- ems  that  have  been  lell 
iind  sensed  by  tue  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming and  otlier.s  for  some  time.  I  wa.s 
one  of  the  conferees  on  the  .surface  mini 
ing  bill  last  year.  I  wa.s  a  participant,  a.s 
a  member  ol  the  Committee  on  Imeiioi 
and  Insular  Affair.s.  in  the  markup  ol 
the  .nirface  mining  bill  which  ha.s  been 
cleared  by  thi.s  se.s.sion  of  Congres.s  and 
now  awaiis  action  between  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees.  I  think  it  is  most 
appropriate  and  mcst  timely  that  the 
Kt-na'or  from  Virginia  calls  attention  to 
what  we  are  doing. 

Here  we  aie.  in  a  lime  of  critical  en- 
eigy  crisis.  There  is  growing  concern 
nationally  that  trouble  may.  once  more 
erupt  in  the  Middle  Ea.st.  Dr.  Ki.ssinger  ,s 
herculean  efforts  there,  despite  his  tal- 
ent, despite  his  unique  ability  to  imder- 
.stand  the  conflicting  concerns  that  lead 
to  trouble  and.  indeed,  have  led  to  hos- 
tilities m  the  pa.st.  have  failed  in  this 
'  m.'tance.  at  lea.st  in.sofar  as  his  last  trip 
wa.s  concerned,  to  reconcile  ditferences 
over  there.  So  there  is  no  guarantee  at 
all  that  we  shall  not  have  a  resumjjtion 
ol  hostilities.  There  is  no  guarantee  at 
all  that  we  .shall  not  be  .subjected  to 
another  oil  tmbai-go.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee at  a!l  that  developed  nations 
around  the  world  and  developing  nations 
around  Die  world  will  not  have  to  come 
to  grips,  on  top  ol  our  reces-sion.  with  a 
veiy  sharply  curtailed  availabilitv  of  oil 
and  natiu'al  gas. 

Yet  despite  all  of  this.  de.spit«  the  com- 
l>elling  areumeni.s  that  those  facts  should 
make  for  all  of  as,  here  we  have  gone 
overboard,  in  my  opinion  far  beyond 
what  wisdom  and  good  sense  would  have 
directed  us  to  do.  in  trying  to  spell  out  a 
lot  of  specifics  in  the  surface  mining  bill 
that  ought  to  be  left  to  the  good  judg- 
ment and  action  of  the  State  legislatures. 
I  favor  conservation.  I  have  had  three 
goals  in  mind  which  I  think  should  be 
achieved  through  this  bill.  The  first  is  to 
make  certain  that  we  have  a  good  recla- 
mation law  passed,  so  that  once  and  for 
all  we  could  put  aside  the  argument's  of 
those  who  say  we  want  to  tear  up  the 
earth  and  leave  it  despoiled,  and  destroy 
this  part  of  the  Planet  Earth. 

We  do  not  want  to  do  that  at  all.  We 
)ia\e  certainly  gone  abundantly  far  in 
guaranteeing  tliat  reclamation  will  be 
enforced :  but  we  have  even  gone  beyond 
that:  We  have  gotten  down  into  the  spe- 
cifics. We  have  tried  to  satisfy  groups  in 
every  part  of  the  country  with  their  par- 
ticular ideas  of  what  should  be  put  into  a 
strip  mining  bill.  In  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, in  the  Great  Divide  Basin,  as  it  is 
referred  to.  a  300-square-mile  ti-act  of 
land  mostly  in  central  southern  Wyo- 
ming, we  average  7  inches  of  rainfall  per 
year,  and  despite  the  fact  that  that  varies 
markedly  from  the  situation  in  Appa- 
lachia,  where  in  the  State  of  'Virginia, 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  State  of 
Tenne.ssee.  and  other  places  where  coal  is 
mined,  tlie  rainfall  may  be  2  or  3  feet  per 
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vear.  we  have  tried  to  spell  out  the  spe- 
ciAcs  that  ought  to  be  left  to  State  action, 
i  tliink  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
qaite  right.  He  calls  attention  to  a  very 
-iaring  d.^fcct  in  this  legislation,  a  fault 
that  l-.as  been  pointed  to  and  addressed 
specifically  by  the  administration,  saying 
thlt  instead  of  making  coal  available, 
which  is  the  cnc  rondily  available  source 
energy  we  now  have,  which  could 
linish  our  need  for  and  our  reliance 
u  )  n  oil.  vc  have  turned  the  other  way. 
Infact.  Mr.  Frcsicknt.  we  went  both 
v.nvs.  We  said.  "We  ar;  going  to  give 
ihc  .viuface  owner,  the  man  who  owns 
cnl',  the  surface  of  the  land  below  which 
lie  cj?!  dcpc-ilr-  owned  by  the  Federal 
GGVcrnment.  by  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  right  to  say  whether 
ci-  not  coal  may  be  mined,"  and  then  we 
l.x.o  defined  who  a  surface  ov.'ncr  is.  and 
l-..ive  excluded  recent  purchasers  of  the 
surface  estate,  and  in  a  very  narrow  way 
restricted  our  definition  of  the  surface 
ownor  to  a  man  a  substantial  part  of 
whose  income  must  come  from  farming 
or  ranching.  v.ho  must  have  lived  on  the 
land  for  3  previous  years,  and  of 
whose  operations  agriculture  is  a  very 
important  part. 

We  have  said  only  those  persons  so 
defined  and  so  restrictively  identified  are 
surfarc  owners:  and  then  we  have  said 
in  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  tlie  Senate 
that  that  surface  owner  cannot  be  paid 
for  more  than  the  appraised  value  of  the 
land  actually  mined  or  occupied  by  the 
mining  operation,  for  the  actual  ap- 
praised value  of  the  improvements  on 
tiiat  land,  for  any  relocation  costs  that 
may  be  incurred  if  he  has  to  move  a 
building  a  bam.  or  a  headquarters  from 
cr.e  part  of  the  ranch  to  another,  plus 
whatever  actual  loss  of  income  results 
from  the  incidents  of  under  certain  con- 
ditions tlie  Secretary  can  add  up  to  $100 
per  i.cre— thus  in  effect.  Mr.  President, 
uiiuring  that  tlie  typical  rancher  or  the 
typical  fanner  in  the  West  will  say,  "I 
am  not  going  to  give  my  consent." 

Why  should  he  give  his  consent?  There 
is  no  inducement  for  him  to.  Unless  he 
j-ast  v.ants  to  take  what  the  appraised 
value  of  that  particular  part  of  his  op- 
erations is.  and  sell  out  at  that  appraised 
basis,  there  is  no  reason  for  him  to  give 
his  consent. 

So  I  think  that  by  having  failed  to 
treat  tlic  landowner  fairly,  ■which  has 
'oeen  my  second  objective,  we  have  in- 
sured that  my  third  objecti"e,  too,  shall 
not  be  fulfilled,  and  that  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment .shall  be  able  to  get  its  coal. 

Wliat  is  the  importance  of  all  this? 
Precisely  what  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia says  it  is.  We  are  going  to  be  put- 
ting people  out  of  work  at  a  time  when 
tliis  Government — the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  a  very  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  a  man  whc-^e 
input  ha.'5  been  reflected  on  may  pieces 
of  lc:i.sl:ition  being  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee — at  a  time  when  we 
have  finally  agreed  upon  a  bill  to  pump 
practically  $23  bilUon  in  terms  of  tax 
cuts,  rebates,  refunds,  and  everything 
else  into  the  economy  to  put  people  back 
to  work,  we  are  talking  about  an  action 
that  can  result  from  this  surface  mining 
bill  vhirh  will  deny  the  people  of  the 


United  States,  from  the  Senator's  area 
alone,  140  million  tons  of  coal:  and  hov/ 
many  jobs  did  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
say  might  be  lost  from  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  act? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  is  est'- 
mated  that  at  least  2.000  miners  will 
lose  their  jobs,  and  seme  6.000  additional 
personnel  involved  one  way  or  the  othrr 
witii  tl;e  coa!  mining  busine;--  •'viil  a:'=o  he 
rut  out  of  work.  The  totri  is  8.000  pev- 
r.Ti:;  in  the  State  of  Virei:Ma;  nnd  the 
D^pai'tnicnt  of  the  Interior  estimates 
that  .seme  47.000  persons  throus'iiout  th? 
United  States  will  be  thrown  cut  oi  work 
at  a  time  when  we  have  un-mi)loyment 
now  PS.  high  as  9  percent. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Tlie  Senut>)r  iiom  \'!V- 
ginia  h^s  stressed  the  fact  that  we  are 
trying  to  combat  inflation.  This  crai  ac- 
tually add  fuel  to  the  fires  oi  inflation, 
can  it  not?  Will  this  not  m^ike  I'ne  costs 
of  electricity  go  higher.  insl':<id  oi  wu'.r-.- 
ing  tiieni  downward? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  sdv  to  i  i.e 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  who  has  tried 
so  hard  to  bring  some  sense  to  this  piece 
of  legislation,  that  it  will  drive  higher  the 
cost  of  energy.  In  the  State  of  Virginia, 
the  Virginia  Electric  Pouer  Co..  which 
senes  a  great  pait  of  ihat  State,  up  to 
this  point  has  inrirrisod  its  vines  ti'p- 
mendously. 

It  relies,  as  do  niiuiy  oliier  power  com- 
panies in  thi.s  .general  arcT.  or.  coal.  V/hen 
this  bill  tries  its  full  effect,  there  will  be 
further  trc.icrdous  upward  pressure. 

We  talk  about  consumers.  W'e  have  a 
lot  of  lepi.-^'iition  which  we  say  is  for  the 
benefit  of  c-Jiisumers.  I  believe  the  best 
thing  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  do 
for  the  consumer  is  to  stop  passing  fool- 
ish legislation  that  drives  up  the  cost  of 
evei-y thing  the  consumer  has  to  buy. 

The  legislation  we  have  passed  in  re- 
gard to  automobiles  has  already  in- 
creased the  cost  of  an  automobile  by  $600, 
and  if  the  new  regulations  go  into  ef- 
fect—and I  hope  they  will  not:  I  tliink 
they  should  be  held  in  abeyance  for  a 
while — it  will  add  another  .S600  to  tl'^e 
cost  of  automobiles. 

I  tliink  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Gallup 
poll  shows  the  people  of  this  country 
have  very  little  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  Con^v^ss,  and  I  do  not  blame  them.  I 
must  say  my  feeling  in  that  regard  is 
somewhat  restricted,  when  we  see  more 
and  more  imemployment,  and  while  we 
pass  more  and  more  legislation  and  ap- 
propriate more  and  more  tax  dollars  to 
put  people  back  to  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  pass  legislation  which  we  kno'cv 
will  put  people  out  of  work.  We  worry 
about  the  cost  of  living  going  up.  and  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  140  million  tons 
of  coal  annually  by  this  one  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
too  long  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  be  holding  hearings 
on  the  nomination  of  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming,  my  very  distinguished 
friend,  Stanley  K.  Hathaway,  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  I  know 
that  there  will  be  intense  interest  in 
those  hearings,  because  he  has  been  ac- 
cused of  being  proindustrj-.  ajainst  a 
reasonable   protection  of   the   environ- 


ment. I  am  certain  that  when  Senators 
have  completed  that  hearing  process  in 
the  Interior  Committee,  and  when  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor  a  -e  apprised  of  the  ac- 
tual role  that  former  Governor  of  Wy- 
omnig  Stanley  He.thawriy  hr--  had  chnr- 
acterize  the  8  years  of  his  at.'niiiistration, 
they  will  be  very  pleased  indeed  with 
v.  hat  he  has  done. 

I  would  make  this  obsen-ation:  Tiie 
Senator  f'om  Moritana  "Mr.  Metcalf" 
and  I  h^ve  attached  an  amendment  to 
the  sui'fare  minins  bill  which  pives  the 
Slates,  eacli  of  the  States,  the  authoiiiy 
to  exceed  the  rederal  reclamation  de- 
maiids  and  such  other  M.ip'alation--  as 
may  be  imposed  hy  hv.-  on  suiiace 
mining. 

If  the  State  oi"  V/yoinir»g  has  gone 
beyond  tlie  Federal  law,  and.  indeed,  it 
h.\:,  done  that  on  occasion,  tiiat  action 
by  liie  State  should  be  recognized.  We 
have  gone  beyond  Federal  law  in  the  con- 
cern for  the  quahty  of  our  air.  The  per- 
missible emission  in  st.ick  gas  in  Wyom- 
ing is  only  one-sixth  of  the  amount  that 
it  is  by  Federal  law:  1.2  percent  suilur 
dioxide  is  permissible  according  to  Fed- 
eral law.  The  State  of  Wyoming  has  said 
by  law  that  it  shall  not  exceed  0.2  percent 
and.  as  a  consequence,  the  Metcalf - 
Har.sen  amendmenc  to  tl'ie  strip  mining 
bill  permits  each  State  to  write  its  cv.n 
ticket  insofar  as  reclamation  is 
concerned. 

I  think  if  W\  omir.g  or  Montana  or  Vie- 
.'.iinia  wants  to  state  the  kind  of  job  that 
It  believes  will  be  acceptable  and  the 
kind  that  will  not  be  acceptable  it  should 
have  that  right,  and  it  seems  too  bad  to 
me  that  we  have  gone  into  the  specific 
details  that  we  have  in  this  bill.  We  have 
written  a  measure  that  insm-es  that  we 
will  deny  ourselves  coal  that  could  be 
available  to  ease  the  energy  crunch;  W8 
will  have  added  to  the  unemployment 
rolls  in  this  countiT.  and  we  will  have 
escalated  the  price  of  power  from  the 
powerplants  all  at  the  same  time.  We 
are  headed  in  precisely  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  there  is  no  reason  at  all  wliy 
we  should  have  done  that. 

I  know  that  ours  was  tlie  losing  side. 
People  everywhere  are  concerned  about 
the  environment.  I  am  concerned  about 
it.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
concerned  about  it.  but  we  are  also  con- 
cerned about  our  national  well-being. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  continuing 
influence  of  this  great  Nation  as  a  peace- 
keepmg  force  throughout  Uie  world.  We 
do  not  want  to  weaken  our  military  ma- 
chine in  this  country. 

Tliere  has  been  no  more  slauncii  de- 
fender of  adequate  military  power  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates  over  the 
years  that  I  know  of  than  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  tliis  bill  that 
\ve  are  presently  debating,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  tMr.  Jackson  > .  He  has 
contended  time  after  time  after  tune 
that  whatever  else  may  come,  let  Uj  keep 
litis  cotuitry  strong. 

Y'et  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia if  we  continue  pursuii.g  the  kind 
of  course  that  we  are  headed  on  now,  we 
will  not  keep  this  couniry  strong;  we  will 
weaken  it.  We  will  weaken  it  because  we 
will  deny  it  the  necessary  Industry  that 
fuels  the  mf  chines  that  turn  out  planes, 
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fank.<.  ancJ  uihei  marhhies  that  cor.  >ei\c 
liie  purpo.se  ol  keeping  tiie  peace  il  they 
are  in  tiie  right  hand';.  I  want  to  keep 
them  m  the  riRht  hands,  which  niean.s  I 
want  to  keep  them  in  American  hands. 

I  ju  ,t  iiavc  to  .sa'-  to  mv  j.'ood  fiiend 
'vow.  Viif;inia  that  tiii.s  bill,  a.s  it  ha.= 
been  worked  out  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  a>  it  ha.-,  been  pa^.sed 
by  the  Senate  oi  llie  United  Siate.=:.  cer- 
tainly need.s  a  big  overhaulhi?  or  we  are 
i;oing  to  find  that  it  will  not  help  but 
will  hurt. 

I  -said  to  my  liicnd^  in  W>omini.  who 
are  concerned  about  what  can  happen 
out  there: 

Do  rot  ask  us  to  get  Uio  specific  In  wriiing 
'•ut  the  details  of  tliis  bill.  Lc-ivc  some  Things 
to  the  good  jucignieijt  of  ; hp  v.ti-!'-.;i=  Smu' 

li'-jjislat  iires. 

Because,  a.-  we  have  demonstrated  in 
Wyoming  by  legislative  action,  we  can 
take  the  additional  .steps  that  we  think 
are  necessary.  Ii  we  take  those  .steps  on 
a  State  ba.si.s  out  there  it  is  far  better 
to  do  It  that  v>ay  tiian  to  incorporate 
all  of  the  ideas  into  cne  lau-  that  has  to 
fit  all  of  tiie  50  States  and  it  insures 
the  kind  of  result  that  I  tnink  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  called  attention 
to  there  that  ought  to  be  disturbing  to 
everyone 

I  thank  mv  colleague  from  Virginia 
for  calliiiL'  arten'.ion  to  a  Acry  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  H.^RRY  F  BVRD  JR  I  am  very 
grat-eful  indeed  for  not  only  the  com- 
ments, but  the  ii:ud  work  which  tiie  able 
Senator  irom  Wyoming  ha-  put  into  that 
strip  mining  le.aislation  in  an  effort  to 
make  it  a  reasonable  !>iece  oi  leci.slation 
that  will  protect  l-ie  environment,  as  all 
of  us  want  to  do.  but  not  pat  people  out 
of  jobs:  not  make  it  possible  to  mine  coal 
which  we  need  .so  badly,  but  to  bring 
forth  a  reasonable  proposal,  and  the 
present  piece  of  legislation  certainly  is 
not  a  reasonable  propo.sal.  and  which 
will  have  a  veiT  bad  effect  on  so  many 
jobs,  particularly  in  .A.ppalachia. 

We  hear  people  in  Congre.s.-  s.jeak 
aboui  how  their  heart.s  bleed  for  Appa- 
lachia.  and  how  we  ha\e  to  appropriate 
more  money  to  .-etid  to  Appalachia  and 
to  send  to  other  places  aiound  the  coun- 
try. Well,  those  people  do  not  v.ant  doles: 
tJiey  want  jobs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  a.sk  n:y  good 
friend  from  Virginia — I  know  he  is  aware 
that  in  this  bill  we  have  a  provision  for 
unemployment  compensation  for  people. 
and  I  think  it  is  proper  that  vxe  should 
have  It  in  there,  despite  the  fact  that  I 
have  serious  misgivings  about  that  kind 
of  legislation.  There  can  be  no  denying 
the  fact  that  ii  iiiis  law  is  pa.ssed  as  it 
•was  voted  otu  by  the  Senate,  it  is  going 
to  bring  unemployment. 

So  it  seems  to  the  Senator  f roni  Wyom- 
ing that  certainly  th-  people  who  were  so 
in.sist^nt  that  we  take  the  tough,  hard 
line  we  took  knew  full  well  if  that  bill 
were  to  become  law  as  it  was  p;'.s-ec;  b\ 
the  Senate  there  wotild  iiuieea  be  u::tni- 
lloyment,  and  I  would  .iust  say  to  my 
MOod  friend  from  Virginia,  is  it  not  )>ietty 
hard  to  find  unemployed  people  who  are 
concerned  about  their  families  and  who 
ure  having  to  live  on  welfare  or  on  un- 
employment   comiHiisation    u.'jtU    tliosp 


benefits  are  exha.isted,  i-  ii  not  pretty 
hard  to  find  tiicm  rcivsonable  about  any- 
thing else  when  they  aie  worrying  first 
about  their  families? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYED  JR.  Ye.s  and  I 
ihi.ik  lastifiab];.  so.  And  knowing  the  coal 
:niners  of  soutliv.  c-t  Virginia  as  I  do,  they 
are  indei^endent -.minded  people,  and  they 
are  proud  people.  All  tiiey  want  to  do  is 
io  ha\c  a  .lub  and  go  to  work. 

Mr.  H.\NSEN  And  they  want  to  li\e 
niiere  tliev  h\t    i-  iliat  not  a  fact? 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  And  they 
want  to  live  in  tiieir  iioiiie  communities 
where  tiiey  weie  born  and  where  they 
are  used  to  living,  areas  they  are  u.sed 
to  and  like.  a!id  area«  that  ihey  love,  and 
I  do  not  blame  them  ffir  Io\  ing  that  part 
of  .southwest  Virginia. 

The>  want  to  live  there  and  they  want 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  Tliey  are 
( omiiig  down  here  tomorrow,  1000 
stronu— they  are  on  their  way  now.  1,000 
strong,  these  independent -minded  coal 
miners,  people  who  woik  the  ground  for 
a  l;\in-.  to  supjiort  their  families,  they 
are  coming  down  iierc  to  ask  Congress 
to  please  .show  some  reason,  sliow  some 
commonsen.se  m  the  legislation  we  pa.ss 
so  that  we  do  not  put  tncm  out  of  work 
and.  at  the  sam*^  time,  deny  a  needed 
energy  element  to  the  peoiile  of  our 
Nation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  very  much  for  yieldmg  I  did 
not  e.xpect  to  take  so  much  time,  but  1 
am  grateliU  to  him. 

Mr.  B.'^RTLETT.  I  wish  to  ad'.ise  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  th.il  I  en.!o.\ed 
the  discussion  ^c•■^■  nnuii 


O.TD.^R   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A  M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  PrcMdcni. 
I  ask  unanimoris  lon.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  it.s  business  today,  it 
stjnd  111  adjournment  until  10  o'dofk 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW AND  TO  RESUME  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  S   622 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.-ident. 
I  ask  unairimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recegnized  under  t.hc  standing  order  to- 
niorrow  morning,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m..  and  that  upon  the  conclusion 
of  routine  morning  biLsine.ss  at  10:30 
a.m..  the  Senate  resume  considoratifrii  oi 
S.  022. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICRR  Wi'!:  -i:j 
obioctJon.  it  is  so  ordered 


ORL-;  R  FOR 
B.ARTLLTT 
MORIiOW 


consideration    of 
.\mf:.vdments     to- 


Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ujioii  the 
resumjition  of  consideration  of  S.  622 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote, 
fijsi  ol;  Ii;e  E;ntieii  anjcndment    .No  319. 


<A\6  then  upoi;  tiie  disposition  of  that 
amendment,  tliat  the  Senate  then  pro- 
ceed to  vot«  on  the  Bartlett  amendment. 
No.  323.  it  being  my  underst^nnding  that 
thai  is  in  actordance  with  the  wish  of 
Mr.  B.-vRiLEii.  the  author  of  tlic  two 
amendments. 

Do  I  al.so  under.siand  correctly  tiiat  all 
time  has  been  yielded  back  on  tiiose 
amendments  ■' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  Wiilif-ut 
ob.iection.  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr  F.A.NNIN.  Mr.  Pre.-idont,  v,  .Jl  the 
Sfiiator  .\ield'.' 

Mr    ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

M'-  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  a  pa,li..- 
inenla.'y  mqun;. . 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICKR.  Tiic  Sei:- 
ator  Will  slate  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand tiiat  Senator  Bahtlett  was  retain- 
ing 1  minute?  Was  that  permitted?  He 
asked  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  agreeable  to  me,  I  might  sav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senat(u-  restate  his  parliamentary  in- 
(lun'y'' 

Ml  F.ANNIN  It  was  my  understanci- 
iijt-'  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
<Mr.  Bakileii  '  had  requested  that  he 
might  retain  1  minute  for  e.^planation 
of  the  amendment  immediately  before 
Die  time  that  the  vote  would  be  taken 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has 
relamfd  1  minute  on  the  .second  amend- 
ment. There  is  time  remaining  on  tlie 
fiist  amendment. 

Mr.  F.\NNIN.  I  liiaiik  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  each  side  hi.ve 
1   minute,  on  both  amendments. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wit '..oat 
objection  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoiimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
( harged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W;;nu  it 
objectior..  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNTNG  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
be  permitted  to  speak  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minute.s  during  the  period  for  the 
tran.saction  of  routine  morning  business 
tomonow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
olj.iection  it  i    .so  ordered. 


.1 /)/•/■/ 
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\tODIFICATION  OF  ORDER  FOR 
RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS  TAL- 
^LADGE  AND  HELMS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  orders 
previously  entered  for  recognition  of  Mr. 
Ta!  m.adge  and  Mr.  Helms  on  Wednesday 
be  re\ ersed,  so  that  Mr.  Helms  will  speak 
first  and  then  Mr.  Talmadge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP.  V.'ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

:,L .  ROBERT  C.  BY'RD.  The  yeas  and 
ua>s  ha\'e  been  ordered  on  both  amend- 
menls  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
t  Mr,  Bartlett)  so  there  will  be  two  roll- 
call  votes  beginning  very  shortly  after 
the  hours  of  10:30  tomorrow — within  2 
minutes,  I  might  say,  unless  a  quorum 
.all  is  put  in. 

Other  rollcall  votes  will  occur  during 
;he  day  on  amendments  to  the  bill. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  if  there  is  any  likelihood,  in 
his  judgment,  of  final  action  occurring 
on  the  bill  tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  hope  we  could 
tiy  to  finish,  but  we  have  a  long  list  of 
amendments,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
'he  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  Fa.nnini  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  comment.  Wc  do  not  have  any 
lurth.er  amendments.  I  belie\e.  other 
than  technical  amendnienls,  on  our  .side. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
have  several  administration  amend- 
ments, quite  a  number,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  that  we  will  be  finished  tomorrow. 
They  will  be  offered  and  we  will  go  for- 
ward on  the  amendments,  and  I  think  we 
ran  make  substantial  progress  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I 
I'.iank  the  Senator. 

It  is  apparent,  then.  Mr,  President, 
that  .'several  amendments  v:\\\  be  called 
up  tomorrow,  and  rollcall  votes  will  oc- 
■:ir  thereon. 

How  much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  One  hun- 
dred ninety-four  minute.s  fcr  the  mi- 
::orit\:   172  minutes  for  the  majority. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  the  Senator  want 
.M3me  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   No.   that 
fine.  That  answers  my  question. 


IS 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  oider.  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
■):25  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Tuesday,  AiJril  8,  1975.  at  10 
?  m 


NOMINATIONS 

F:;ecutive    nominations    rereivcd    bv 
the  Senate  April  7,  1975: 

DePABTMENT    of    COMr-lEBCE 

t^ liters  C.  B.  Morton,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
stcretary    of   Commerce,    vice    Frederick    B. 


Department  of  the  Interior 

Stanley  K,  Hathaway,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  Rogers  c  B. 
Morton. 

Department  of  Stat^: 

Charles  A,  Mann,  of  North  Carolina,  to  i/C 
r.ii  A.sslstant  Administrator  of  tlie  Agency 
for  Diternatlonal  Development,  vice  J.Tnies  F. 
Campljell,  resigned. 

Curtis  Farrar,  of  Maryland,  to  be  au  .As- 
sistant Administrator- of  tlie  Agency  for  Ii;- 
ttrnniional  Development,  vice  Joel  Bci:i- 
s'-'>iii.  resigned. 

Federal  Energy  AD^!:.^•;sT!;^■;:M^■ 

John  A.  Hill,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Depufy 
Admhiistrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  AcinjU'.- 
Isfration.   (New  Position) 

Gorman  C.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  .As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  vice  John  W.  Weber,  re- 
signed. 

ACTION   Agency 

John  Dellenback,  of  Oregon,  to  be  au  -As- 
.sociate  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  vice 
Nicholas  W.  Craw,  resigned. 

Ronald  E,  Oerevas,  of  Virginia,  to  l>e  a:; 
Associate  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 
vice  Marjorie  W.  Lynch. 

Willard  H,  Meinecke,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  ACTION  Ageticy. 
(New  position.) 

Department    of   St.\te 

Charles  S.  Whltehonse,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinav,- 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  oT 
.America  to  Tliailand. 

Dfpaptmfnt   of  Jx-~-ti-  r 

■Tltms  S.  Finney,  of  Maryland,  to  Ije  L' S. 
attorney  for  the  di.striot  of  Mfirylaiid  lur  tlie 
term  of  4  years  vice  George  Beall,  resigniiig. 

Clarence  A.  Brimmer,  Jr..  o!  Wyoming,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming 
for    the    term    of    4    years    \i..  c    Richard    V, 
Thomas,  resigned. 
CoM-virNiCATiONs     Satllmti:     CoFIPORAIImN 

The  following-named  per.sons  to  be  meni- 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporat.on  for  tltc 
terms  indicated: 

Until  tlie  date  of  llie  annual  meeting  o:' 
the  Corporation  in  1977:  F";ccic:;c  G  Donnor, 
of  New  York. 

Until  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  oi 
the  Corporation  in  1978:  Georj;e  Meany.  ct 
Maryland. 

National  Credit  Union  E(;ard 

Joseph  F.  Hinchey,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board 
for  a  term  expiring  December  31.  1930  iRo- 
iippointment) 

National  iNsriiL-ir  or   Eiice.Aii.iN 

Harold  L.  Hodgkinson,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, vice  Thomas  K.  Glennnn.  Jr.,  resigned. 

N\tion.al  Oceanic  and  Att.t.-.-pheric 

ADMINISTR.\TrON 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
tlie  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
tlie  grades  indicated  in  the  Naticttal  Occanir 
and  Atmosplieric  Administration: 

To  he  r'n;;^n,\'is' 
Philip  J.  Taetz  Sidney  C  .MUIcr 

Robert  \V.  Franlilin       Ronald  M.  Buflmgiun 

To  be  lieutenant  con rnanders 
Albert  E.  Theberge,  Jr.  Roger  P,  Hewitt 


Arthur  N.  Fllor 
Michael  E.  Wagner 
Robert  E.  Hunt,  Jr. 
Richard  K.  Muller 
Donald  L.  Suloflf 
Stephen  J.  Mangis 


Lawrence  L  Lake 
Tlioma:- W.  Richards 
Raymond  W.  Reillv 
Stewart  McCee,  Jr 
John  D  Bi''nr.wi 


To  be  hcuienants 
E,  Anderly       Willis  C,  Bla.^incame 
Alan  D.  Kis-sam 
Thomas  E.  DeFoor 
H.  Bruce  Thelen 
Ronald  C.  Pate 
Robin  D.  U'ells 
Charles  L.  Rives 
William  E.  Georyo 
I  (nit  s — ju  11  lor  grade 
David  C.  McCona'iliy 
Joiin  J  Klneman 
Stei)l;en  J.  Kott 
Alan  D.  Ander.son 
Edward  E   Seymour, 
;  trMichael  H.  Allen 
Chris  J,  Nel.son 
i-in'igns, 

Stephen  L   Poole 
Thomas  I.   Rennui-Aer 
Kenneth  W  S.^ntarelli 
UC'ttgUis  L   Tort  y 


Ir 


Stcpitci 

Harold  B.  Arnold 
Curtis  M.  Belden 
Donald  D.  Winter 
Dan  E.  Tracy 
William  A.  \Vert 
Timothy  A.  Kes.seiticli 
Richard  P,  Floyd 

To  be  liCfi't 
.Mati  J.  Potok 
Richard  H.  West 
Thomas  A.  Berpii'- 
John  A.  Mnrphy 
Peter  E  Gaad 
Earl  W.  Fenstcrnia 
Paul  B.  l.oiseau.  Jr. 

Marcell.i  J,  Bradii  _ 
Kte\eii  C.  Brophy 
Tliomas  G.  Clark 
Mary  M.  Htiestis 
Robert  G   :Mann 
F.  Ronald 
Piiiiippsborn 

I.N    TJIE    .Ar,MV 

The  it'llowing-named  officeis  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
.section  3066,  to  be  a-v:5iL'ned  to  posit loits  ut 
importance  and  respoiLsibility  dtsittnatcd  by 
the  President  under  sub-secliv  :.  ,ai  of  sec- 
tion :306C.  in  grade  tts  foilow.i: 
To  be  gcJicral 

1       C:- ;      George   S.imuel   Blanchard,   579 
14  Tljii,   Army  of  the  United  States   (major 
ye:  errtl,  US,  Army), 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.    Gen.   Fi-ederick  Jaine-S  Kroesen.   Ji 
15:i-18-05I5,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  cliief.  Army  Reserve  and  for  appoin'- 
ineiu  as  major  general,  Army  of  the  U:r.;tu 
State.;,  and  major  general.  U.S.  Army  Re.ser\e, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  IQ,  United  States 
Cxie.  .-ec:iens  3019,  3442  and  3447: 
To  be  major  general 

Briu'  Gen.  Henry  Mohr,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  US 
.Arn.y  Reserve, 

Chapl.''i!i  (Colore:  t  Orris  Etigene  Kelly. 
.')!2-22  81o8.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(lieu'.enaiit  coionel,  U.S.  Arniyi  for  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  of  Ciiaplaiiis,  u  S.  Army,  as 
major  general  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  and  as  majcr  enteral  in  tlie 
Army  of  the  United  States,  u'.ider  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  .States  Code,  sections 
;3l>36,  ;3442,  and  3447. 

In  the  N,avy 

Vice  Adm.  Walter  D.  Gaddis,  U.S.  Navy. 
for  appi'intmenl  to  the  grade  of  \ice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list,  pr.rstiant  :o  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  fctates  Code,  -ection  02:11 

Vice  Acim.  Frank  H.  Price.  Jr  ,  U.S.  Nav.'.' 
for  appointment  to  tlie  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  re  tired  list,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  tith-  10.  United  Slates  Code,  section  52;c5 

U,S.    Am   Fop.c.«: 
'1  iie  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  ilie 
retired  list  in  tlie  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8i>e,2    title    10  of    tliv 
Unileii  Stales  Code: 

»     To  be  licutfucni!  general 
I.t.  Gen,  Ernest  C.  Hardin.  Jr.,  407-11  877.1 
FR  (major  general.  Regular  .Air  Force),  US 
.Air  Force 

In  ini  Air  Force 
Tlie  following  officers  for  appointment  lu 
tiie  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  gi'ades  indi- 
cated, m  (ier  tlie  provisions  of  section  8284, 
Title  HI,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  Im 
resignation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  Title  10.  United  State.s  Code,  to  per- 
foiM;     'if    i'l'ies  indicated,  and  ti'.'ith  dates  ol 
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rank  to  be  detennlne  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force : 

MFDICAL    CORPS 

To  he  major 
Sherman.  Howard  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  captain 

Xe  3.  Charles  F.,  055-3-1-0213. 

Robinson.   Stephen  F..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  fiTjt  lieutenant 

i:.,.*sen.  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tiie  following  per.-o:is  lor  appc:n:meni  a.s 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  hidl- 
c.-.ted,  under  the  provisions  of  section  593. 
Title  10.  United  S-ates  Code,  with  a  view  to 
dosi^ation  as  Medical  olticers.  under  the 
provisions  of  secaon  8Cd7,  Title  10.  United 
States   C.jde; 

MEDICAL  CJRPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Doremu-s!.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

H.irriS.  Julian  L..  43-'-32-124'l. 

Hough.  Traver^  E..  Jr  .  4G7-18  5000. 

Jones.   Robert   T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kim.  Yju-.g  W..  410-t;2~98U7 

Morgan,  WUUam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roger-.   Wllliain  L  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowe.  Lrnn  B.  528  42-9840. 

Sears.  Robert  F..  342-l'o-0I15. 

Shlreman,  Kenneth  L  .  491-22-186!. 

Smith.  Stuart  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stiles.  Willard  F,.  499-14-86'8. 

Turner.  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Richard  C.  028  20-40'j."). 

The  following  persoti  for  ajipointnient  as  a 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  ilie  grade  indi- 
cated. \ntder  the  provisions  of  section  593. 
Title   10,  United  States  Code: 

!  I-VF.    or    THE    KV.    FORCE 

To  be  colonrl 

Guetluifc,.  Alfred  3  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  .inpointment  as 
temporary  officers  In  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  In  the  grade  Indicated,  tinder  the  pro- 
\-isions  of  sections  8444  and  8447.  Title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion as  Medical  officers,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8067.  Title  10,  United  Slates  Code. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Bass.  Dwight  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Berry.  Roy  V.,  242-€4-1537. 

Doremus.  William  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fletcher.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris.  Julwin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kim.  Young  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan,  William  C  .  719-l(./-€352. 

Nepomuceno,  Normando  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Re.snlck.  Nolan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers.  William  L..  0.5-16-5715. 

Sears.  Robert  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shlreman.  Kenneth  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slncaban.  Virginia  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Stuart  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stiles,  Willard  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  Gilbert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner.  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WlegrefTe.  James  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
.Kit  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provision.-;  of 
sections  8376  and  593,  Title  10.  United  Spates 
Code: 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

LINE    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

Kiiiard,  Theodore  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

B.i-iord.  I'axl  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Ellsworth.  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgen.sen.  Marilyn  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strachan,  Shirley  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX , 

In  the  Armv 
The    following-named    cadets,    graduaMng 
class    of    1975,    US,    Military    Academy,    for 


appointment   In   the   Regular   Army   of   the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283  and  4353: 
Abcouwer,  James  K.,  493-C0-3547, 
Abt,  Frederic  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ac-;vedo,  Robert  P,,  114^4-9745, 
.Adams,  John  A  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Able,  Neil  W  .  493  60  6333. 
Aknniat-iu,  Jcilrev  C  566  92-5985, 
Ale>;and^r,  Daniel  R  .  048  48  6715, 
Algeo.  James  H  .  Jr.,  181   40-8688. 
Alii.-,:!:!,  Roy  R.,  Jr  ,  438-86   8827, 
Arojcdo,  Rudolph.  D.,  £49-78  8318. 
A:-i-ce,  ".lalcoim  T..  Jr..  229-78  3129. 
.Adams.  Bruce  K  .  5u3  60-17O4. 

/-.It.  Leonard  A  ,  C53-40  -lOCl. 

Anderson.  Dorian  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  rctor  C.  474-i4-7867. 

Anucr;on.  Richard  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Ronald.  577  70  D5C8. 

Andrews.  George  H..  Jr  .  215-60  3853. 

A'lnen.  David  M  .  389-62  7586. 

Ante-,  R.ilph  D..  302  46   3562. 

A.okl.  Ca'-l  K.,  575-62  2447. 

Armstrong.  r!arrln;;;ton  M,.  017  42  52-12. 

Armstrong.  Janie.s  E  .  Jr  .  553  84  8305. 

Ashbaugh.  Dean  L.  307  02  3278. 

Aslanian.  Rick.  102-10  6985. 

Att.aya.  J.imcs  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aultman.  William  R  .  257  78  4993. 

Au.-tin,  Lloyd  J  .  III.  :',:-3  80-5848. 

Austin.  Thomas  A  ,  I\",  228  82-8484, 

Avers,  Thomas  G..  357  44-3058, 

Kachus.  Bruce  D..  4:9  92  3386. 

Backof.  John  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Bailey,  John  R  ,  460  90  0113. 

Ilaker.  Francis  C  .  Jr  .  201-40  9154. 

B.-!l:?r.  Larrv  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bilker.  Philip  J..  Jr  ,  0"4  40   7443. 

Bn.ratttno,  William  J  .  112  42  0550. 

Barc^et.  .Joseph  H.  Jr  .  225  80-5721. 

BarthPlf^on.  Einar  C  .  I<i9  44-1825. 

Barton.  Howard  E     Jr  .  264  06  2463. 

Bates,  Timothy  L  .  508  74  0780 

Batey    Alan  M.  00:1  42  5484 

Eauieke.  Garv  D  .  468  68  8'i47 

Baynes.  Ronald  R  ,  040  46-00o6. 

Bear,  David  A  ,  Jr  ,  4'>4  80-8957. 

Bealty.  Kenneth  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beaudry,  Charles  L  ,  546  88-6302. 

Beenian.  John  M  .  003  42-2252. 

Beever,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begley,  Cornehus  G..  Jr  .  052^0-8276. 

Belanger.  Van-George  R..  008  44  5678. 
Bellene.  Stephen.  135  50-1959. 
Bender,  Gregory  N,  507  62  0381, 
Betikufskl,  Steven  J  .  501-66  9566, 
Beiiii,  James  F.,  Jr  ,  419   74-9105, 
Bennett.  Melvln  F  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ben.son.  Norman  G  ,  II,  503-54  4432. 
Bentley.  David  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bcrens,  Thomas  A.  481   62  2487, 
Berlin,  Robert  S..  295  44-4068. 
Bero.  Victor  J  ,  458-06  7923, 
Bethea,  David  K    587  80-6989. 
Bice.  Vernon  C  .  527  94   8509. 
Bishop,  Gary  M  .  475  62-7632. 
Bishop,  Jav  R  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bittner.  Stephen  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BJorlin.  Duane  11  .  473  64  4972 
Bhickledite.  David  N.  244-90   1316. 
Blanken.-^hip.  Clvde  D.  423  74  9167. 
Blankmever.  William  J  .  Jr  .  191^4    1213. 
Blom.  Michael  D.  474  66  2736 
Boa'riL^ht.  Jeffrev  H.  414   94-2175 
Bodciie.  O'sie  B  .  Jr  .  408-90   2600. 
Boehmler.  John  ):  .  478  72-5774. 
Bdlyard.  Tlmoth;-  N  .  306  60  8195. 
Bol/uk,  Jerry  R  ,  Jr  ,  0,'>0  46-3408. 
Bouine,  James  E  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Boiiney.  D^iniel  J  .  006   16  4909. 
BDimey,  P.iul  M..  091-46  7764. 
E.--ncmetti.  Robert  J.,  152  48-7102, 
Borman,  Ed'vln  S  ,  4,"'8  80  8267, 
Boyd,  Ricky  E  .  417-78  8312. 
Boyl-.o,  Robert  G.,  042   46   84ii9, 
Boy  Ian,  Jos»pii  T  ,  Jr  ,  096-46  4538. 
Bradford.  Edward  .M  ,  Jr  ,  230  76  6530. 
Bradley.  Rawskla,  223   76-5353. 
Brady.  Charles  J  .  Jr.,  1.H  48-4461. 


Br.mdt,  John  D.,  218  "32  -2161, 
Branscom,  Stephen  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brewer,  John  F.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewster,  Philip  S  .  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Briggs-Hall.  Martin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Britton.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadfoot,  Rai-dall  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brcok.--.  D.,-id  W..  2G3  06-000. 
Brown.  Albert  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  DcnghLs  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bro-.vne.  Donald  W  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruce,  Slieldon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Buckley,  David  J  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley.  Ricliard  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D;;c  kner.  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B-.^rkhard,  Alfred  E.  S.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Burnett,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Biirnctte.  Mich.-i-_'I  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Birri^,  Robert  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton.  James  K,.  141-40  0638, 
Bush.  Ho-.ard  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
E.'sick,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byce,  Terry  H,,  253  90-6362. 
Byer-.  Robert  M..  26I-08-62S6. 
Byrd.  Harry  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd,  Joh.r.athan  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne.  Ch.irles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cage.  Jack  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cailteux.  Kerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cam.  J.imes  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Douglas  A  ,  231   76-  8323. 
C;unpbell.  Tcrrence  C,  210-62   1863. 
C:imn;ey,  William  M  .  467  92  9006. 
Cannon.  Michael  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Canny.  Kenton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantwcll.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cappell.  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caputo.  Francis  G.  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cardinal.  Charles  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  John  H  .  227-80  8502, 
Carr.  Brian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrano.  Carl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ca.sella.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casltn,  Robert  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castro.  R;indal  R..  225-80  5962. 
Cates.  Marc  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cauley.  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cawthon.  Roger  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cederle.  Dale  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cerri.  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chalupa.  Wayne  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappell.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheese.  Ronald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherolls.  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesnulovitch,  Douglas  M.,  099-44  4153. 
ChrLstensen,  Scott  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cimral,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Brent  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Clark,  Gary  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Clark.  George  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Jamie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleckner.  William  H..  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  Howe  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cody,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoHoy,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colatarci.  Salvatore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Robert  J  .  Jr..  085-40  7834 
Coles,  Daniel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Ben  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collura.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colotti.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conlpy.  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conlon.  Kevin  C.,  550-92  4018. 
Conners,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connors,  Thomas  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad,  Martin  R.,  Jr  .  381-52  6183. 
Cook.  Bart  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooley,  Michael  J.,  384-58^042. 
Corbett.  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosgrove,  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coston.  Rickie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coughran.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coury.  Bradley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craln,  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craven.  John  F.,  065—46-3456. 
Crumplar.  John  A.,  229-6ft-1942. 
Cunningham.  Eric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dace.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danaher,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dannemiller,   Edward   M.,   II,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Duirow,  Dempsey  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dashlell,  John  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
iXivid.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ui.vis,  Glenn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D.ivls,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX      | 
Pa-  is.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L)a\is.  John  N..  449-04   9960 
>:,.r.is.  William  M..  162  46  v2.',H 
i,-.,cr,u,  John  J.  II.  120  44-8576 
-(■ -ker,  Kenneth  L  ,  462-92-481! 
n  Elcsun,  Ralph  F.,  167-40    1624 
Oe  Iro'.e.  John  L,  III.  017   44   5554 
L,i  .er,>.  Patrick  E.,  231-74   8915 
Do  Vilbiss.  Melvln  L..  216-  62-4579 
Oiikev.son.  Stanley  A..  497  52-707  i 
OUkey.  Dean  E.,  11,  217  58  6863 
Lj<  Uoir.enico,  Fr.'.ik.  157  44-94">7. 
D'e  .er,  Charles  E,,  262  98-4753 
DiHrksineior,  Fred  E,,  057   40-87.79 
Uodii.  Joseph  C...  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Djlan.  Patrick  J  .  -XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O.-iminyncz,  Michael  L..  280  .i4   1  1 1') 
(■..iilin.  Bruce  J,,  068  46-7482, 
Uoraa.  Richard  J.,  473   56  391:! 
Uoni'-tadter,  John  R..  449   98-15.->6 
■Xni^las,  Thomas  R..  264  06-8440 
L>.r- us.  V/illiam  T.    178   46  4145 
i^resch,  Denny  D..  Jr  .  408  58-2U14 
Li-t.nunoiid,  Daniel  D..  :500-50  r.A'i 
L>unui=ki,  Mark  T,.  073   41-3998 
nuuca'  age.  David  J..  045-50-83ii5 
ijvum,  Robert  A..  417-76- 7n:!:). 
Oiiiiph..  James  J..  Jr..  118  :^8-4_'03 
Uiiprec.  Douglas  W,.  242  88  4084 
n.irhln.  Robert  E..  163   40   9:154 
i)  ovak.  Dale  A..  322  48-1519.   . 
iMOr.  Allan  C...  157   46-4205.       j 
.Pi'-leslon,  Thomas  E..  3:i7 -42  4jJ7 
EJge.  Dunell  W..  403  96  0789 
Eouionds,  Da\icl  B,.  4:i4  88  57  7: 
Edwards.  Law\n  C.  263  21    8099 
K'Uards.  Phillip  J..  316  52   28't.-. 
Eelcr.  Dnrryl  J„  179  42-0,"rJR 
Ellis.  Sltplien  C.  04,1-42-177  >. 
EiM.son,  Gregory  W.,  438  90-1912 
Elton.  Olaf  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krns-.viler.  David  G,.  222-40  007,) 
rnzeuaiier,  Robert  W,  402  58  0378 
[■.idlv.  Jiuiics  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
F.aiis.  Henrv  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E\eiett,  Malcolm  O..  460-94  0223 
F. inner.  Bernard  M.  J..  244  00  ^^^^',^ 
F:irrell.  Peter  T..  147  46-181". 
Eehllnps.  .Mian  D..  420-76  8277 
Feruuson,  Chris  S..  363-60   1710 
Feriara.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
!V.-,  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX.       ■ 
Fiedler,  John  P..  504  80- 0300   I 
Piudlay.  Patrick  G..  087  40  988! 
Fine,  Alaric  G..  500-62   7222. 
Finley.  Leonard  M..  III.  214-66    1-.V22 
Fiorev,  Peter  K„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fischer,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fiser.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
K.r/.gerald.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
F  it/.patrick.  Brian  D..  544-.54-5330 
Fix.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Michael  D..  285-54^-727.1 
Flor.  Leonardo  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plorio.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flovd,  Harold  D..  II.  508-58-8:^68 
Pogit.  Gregory  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford.  Charles  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford.  David  G..  048-  48-8152. 
Frank.  Robert  L..  482-70  4145 
Frailer.  Douglas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fi-cakley.  Benjamin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman,  Philip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fieiiicr.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fruscella,  Steven  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fncci.  Augu.st  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Furman,  John  S..  387-60  8.328. 
1-  ur.,t,  Robert  S..  543-52  0391 
C.agliano.  Donald  A..  330-46  55i'9 
(iaines,  Keith  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
f..illaglier,  Patrick  J..  199-44-13IT 
Ciardner,  Jeffrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Culand.  Edward  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garland.  Steven  H  ,  007  54-9411. 


Garver,  John  B..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garvey,  Raymond  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gassert,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaylor,  Kevin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geek,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Genetti,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Kenneth  J..  154-42  9048 
Gerberman,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GerhUer,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ghent.  Ralph  D..  256  88-5187. 
Ghormley,  Larry  L.,  231   64-2220 
Gi'-.iiakouroR.  Fred  D  .  078-48   1(>.!7 
Gibbs,  Larry  D..  255-84  3183. 
Gibson.  Sloan  D..  IV.  4:-!3-86~4022 
Gilbei  L.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gillig.  Jelirey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giroiamo.  Mark  R  .  057  48-90O8 
Girrard.  Michael  R  .  542  64-749" 
Given.  James  K..  Ill,  388-60  -0201 . 
Glade.  Elmer  G.,  559-86  5222. 
Glasser.  James  P..  .527-82-183! 
Glenn.  Russell  W..  509-52^80<l 
Golubcrg.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzalez.  Manuel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodman.  Robert  J..  085  38-0413 
Gordon.  Keith  D..  347^6-9778 
Gourley.  Richard  S..  535-58  2818 
Gra:-:so.  I  eonard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Grayson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cire.^n.  Dale  A.,  363  58-0990 
Grimes.  Steven  R..  334-48  3082 
Grimm.  Edward  J..  275  52-7227. 
Gro.s.s,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Grossman,  Robert  E..  324^6-4381 
Grovei.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giubb:-,  Tliomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gruskowski.  Jay  S,,  0;i4  -42  44:i3 
Gulden.  Jack  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crun/clman.  Karl  J,  121   42  2180 
Guth,  Peter  L.,  081-40  4702. 
GuiVirie.  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gwia/dowski.  Vinceni  F'..  201    44  OrUQ. 
Haa.H.  Bruce  C  137-46  2257. 
Haflden.  Robert  R..  476  66-  2157 
Haglin.  Peter  E..  474.54-8645. 
Haig.  Brian  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haith.  Michael  E..  261-23-20:n 
Hale.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halo.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Bradley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haller.  LawTence  R..  561-68  300I 
Hallgrcn.  Wayne  F..  264  11-2033. 
Hamil.  Charles  L.,  587  66-8744, 
Hamilton.  Michael  J..  506-72  4810. 
Hamilton,  Roger  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamlin.  Andrew  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Charles  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanford.  Craig  B.,  578  72-1369. 
Hanly.  Patrick  D.,  052  48-6835 
Han.sen,  Kurt  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardy.  Harry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harnois.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harren.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Bradley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Darryl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  James  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harri.son,  Marvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrold,  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Clarence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartung,  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvev.  Frederick  R.,  515-58^486 
Hatley,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haver.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havlland.  Robert  A.,  049^8-0807 
Hayes,  Gerald  J.,  Jr..  025-42-99,50. 
Hayes.  Robert  W..  Jr..  249  92-8330 
Hazel.  George  H..  273  48-9298. 
Heddleston,  Leslie  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hehmeyer.  Mark  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heine.  Daniel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heinnn.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennessy.  Jo.seph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hennlng.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heredia,  Michael  D..  258-92-714:3 
Herlling,  Mark  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hetz.  Stephen  P..  266-23-908* 
Hit  ks  James  E..  ,50S»-S8  5879 


HighfiU,  William  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Gerald  D..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  JeflreyS,  225   78-3257. 
Hillard,  Marshall  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hitchcock,  Dan  T..  4::0-04-7258 
Hodues.  John  A.,  l.=irj-48  9364 
Hoefert,  Ricliard  A.  390  60-580:' 
Hoilman,  James  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holfmaii,  William  F.,  III.  :i77  56  4713 
Ho.^an.  Thomas  M..  376   G2  -7773. 
Hoiden.  Thomas  A.  Jr  .  02:5  44   8020 
Holl-.nd.  Frank  E    III   031-44   2,=">iO 
Hook.  John  A,,  Jr.,  1  !5  -16-2992 
Hoope.s.  Robert  E  ,  170-44   ;rJ16 
Hop'km-,  Gerard  r,,  UOO  4ii  25.jO 
Ho-,v;u-d,  Gregor>  .-X,   245   72   OS20 
H<  ward,  Tht'inas  M  ,  223   82   30.58 
Hubbard    Dan  H,  Jr  ,  455   78    127J 
Hubbard,  .'samnel  J    Jr  ,  078  :^8-4039 
Huber.  Keilh  M,,  11/8-38   0101, 
Huev.  Thorn;  s  .t  .  III.  4i:j   94   063ft 
Hu^.  John  H..  3:i :  48   (1604. 
Hughc^.  Griituh  .S  .  555-72   0225 
Hiltihes.  James  M..  227  -8i)   0015 
Hul.-art.  Bruce  W  .  230  8u-i304 
Hunlev.  Clarence  R  .  III.  225   64   0852 
Hiuil.  Charles  K.  465  08  3501. 
Hiin:<eker.  Kenneih  W  .  225  78  irxi'i 
Htixel.  Scott  B..  568   02-33()1 
Ilsemaii.  Jeffrey  K..  342  -18-6176 
Isaac-   James  R.  561-Ou   ->23,{ 
Ivcy.  William  D..  Jr  .  470  68  2  181 
Jabloiiski.  Bruce  E  ,  047-40  0272 
Jaygors.  Joseph  X  .  III.  57,")-66  0477 
Jardire,  Richard  J    on]   44  9127. 
J:-.ri:ii.;an.  Harry  W  .  Jr..  470-72   7J64 
Jarvis.  James  P..  01)8-42-883.'/ 
Johns  James  C  .  Jr  .  206  40  4161 
Johnsen.  Nicholas  R..  518   64    i-J',:>- 
Johns,.n.  Carl  R     110  62  6820 
J()hu.-i..ii.  Earl  A     Jr  .  2  18   04    18..8 
J(,!-,nSMn.  Gerard  M,.  0'j7  46  4:U8 
Joh>:soii,  Raymo.'id  E  .  474   68-8241 
J.)h.:i-,ua.  Robert  F.  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Juhiison.  Robert  F  ,  411  -84   0842. 
Jo'.u..son,  Robert  1,  Jr..  266   11   8601 
Johnson,  Scon  K,,  .536  00  3:>75 
Johii.stoii.  David  E..  079  46   145.< 
Jones.  Jtrald  A,.  264  04-173:i. 
Jone:  .  Jo.seph  D  .  III.  434  88  -J-ftl 
Jones.  Noel  T..  26(>   88-0720. 
Jones.  Ward  L..  307  52-6904 
Jordan.  Lance  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Norman  C.  565  86-077  '. 
Judv.  Daniel  R  .  520-6-t-60!)7. 
JuiiK.  Craig  D..  457-  02  -0174 
Kait;h.  George  J..  Jr..  113  44   2412 
Kaplan.  Roger.  053-40   9499. 
Ka^pri.-in.  Kenneth  S,.  197  44   1483 
Kay.  William  J..  II.  209-44  3490. 
Keeblc.  Trenton  G  .  558  86  9454 
Keehu.  loane.  Jr  .  576  ,58-  03:32 
Keiser.  Bart  D..  301    52   1071 
Keller.  Michael  E  .  456  96-  5715 
Kcllev.  Dennis  R  .  504   54   6071 
Kelley.  Gerald  P..  Jr..  576-64   0442, 
Ker-shner.  Michael  R..  522  80-5916. 
Kilian.  John  D..  264-21    1228. 
Killebrew.  Sidney  R..  225  80-  5:il0 
Kiliham.  Michael  A.   508-62  9496. 
Kincaid.  Roycc  J  .  4;i5   ,56   6820. 
Kinnev.  Peter  C.  III.  025-42  8:161 
Kiiisev.  Daniel  E..  2.53-92-5228 
Kirby!  Michael  A  .  489  56-3737 
Kish".  Timothy  R.  278  46  5072 
Kleinashevich.  Jame-s  D.,  061  48   1734 
Klepich,  John  P,,  557  70-9417 
Kline,  William  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koci-cak.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koenif;.  Gary  M  ,  564-76  89:57. 
Kolar.  I-'rank.  Jr  .  298-  52  5118 
Kolar.  Nicliolas  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koonr.<,  George  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KonnaBU.  Wells  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kouh.  Jo.seph  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovar.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krue.i;er.  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laflo-.-e.  Miguel  D  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luni^a.:,  Joseph  E  .  152  48-8,301. 
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Laivhorst.  Richard  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  .%  Rivef.  James  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lar^ron,  Peter  F  .  244-72    1617. 
Lasto.skle.  Thoma.s  E  .  278  44-5844. 
Lawsoii.  Albert  P  ,  II.  V2.i  46  6234. 
Leake.  John  P  ,  411-80  K6;<1. 
U-.ike.  Paul  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'.t  ?.l.  Charles  E  .  244-90  0261. 
Lebel.  Ger.iUl  X  .  043    10-7498. 
Leo,  Charles  B.  Jr    265  98  8;ii'8 
Lee  Michael  L  .  215  58   1847. 
Lc  Mrchell  R  .  215  58-1836. 

LeKaader.  Jan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Leiiz.  Douglas  C  .  212  46-8357, 

Lewis.  Jetfery  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lev.  io,  Sidiie.  J  .  245- ['2  7768. 

Lewis.  WUliani  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llneburg.  Richard  D..  228-72  0.i45. 

Llsowskl,  Patrick  W.  P.  167  44   8073. 

Ll-t.  Gregory  J  .  333-58  3064. 

I  if.lcfield.  Thomas  K    Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lloyd.  Wilhain  C.  III.  149-44^225. 

Lockard.  CcimlJ  K.,  0y8-42-1577. 

Lockwood,  Jan'.e=  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loeschiier.  David  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lolli.'S.  Steven  R..  522-8&-7857 

Loomls.  Ccrydon  M  .  Jr  .  227-78  409O. 

Lopez.  Gllbeno  M  .  131-44  7146 

Lord.  Stephen  E  .  556-  32  5452. 

Loreiiz.  Michael  D..  441 -.54  8753. 

Lough.  John  S..  234-78  6!  10 

I.owe.  Walter  V  .  Jr..  527-02  4457. 

Lowrev.  Lee  D  .  086-38  2921. 

Ludera.  Brian  M  .  346-53  3089. 

L'.ite.  Douglas  E  .  314-58  2691. 

I.j/ius.  Do.ia'.ct  H     Jr  .  231-82  7307. 

Lyne.s.  Jcjhii  R  .  585   50  8'.98. 

Lynn.  Clark.  III.  441-54  ,5434. 

Maas.  David  L  .  304-52  5225. 

Machanier.   Richard   F     Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ma^-ia.s,  Vu-tc>r,  5iJU-86  7465. 

.Maclntire,  David  L  ,  o7o  38  7682. 

-MacMillan.  Dougald.  II    46G  Pft  5513. 

Madsen.  Peter  T,  1£8  46  8165. 

Macrnanti,  Liiittt  R  ,  06ii  44  8011. 

Maney.  EdAard  K,  46.i  98  5728. 

.Manganiel'.o.  Dennis  J     097-46--3026. 

.Manzo,  Jo.seph  J  .  051   48-2344. 

.Marion,  Peter  B  ,  520  62-5229. 

Marks.  James  .^  ,  223-74  6071. 
Martin,  Ephrif.m.  I\',  1:37-40-0254. 
.Martin.  Paul  R  .  384-56  5619. 
Mave.  James  J  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma/.^oll.  Enrico  A     404  -78  2574. 
Mc.'Mister.  Johnie  H  .  Jr  ,  280  50-0965. 
McBiles,  Mike.  527    11-1298. 
McCal!.  Michael  S  .  457-04  9175. 
McClure.  Rickv  D  .  260  9:t  6185 
McConne!!.  John  R  .  II,  ^o\t   78  5238. 
McCoiirt,  Henrv  F  .  Jr  .  426  94  7179. 
McCoxan.  WiUiani  H  .  Jr  .  125  42-4842 
McCradv-.  David  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrum,  L>n:i  M,.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McCutcheon,  Joseph  B  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McDermoi:.  Glenn  D  .  5  iy-42  6589. 
.McDonald.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarland.  John  M  .  495  53-1142. 
McGarry    Francis  P..  035  36  8350, 
McGree,  Malachy  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre,  James  L,,  019—14-3289, 
McMuIleii    John  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMiinav.  John  .M  .  226-82  6261. 
McNab.  Robert  A  .  256  92  60.i7 
McXallv.  John  J  .  HI,  029-42   546J, 
McXeelv.  Keith  W  .  247-90   3803, 
McN'ul!', ,  Rolxrt  E..  2:5-60-5872. 
Meaas.  .Mi-, had  \\  .  395-5&-0221. 
.Mehlenbeck.  Ca:y  VV  ,  512-52  7904. 
Meisell.  David  H.  458   90   0432 
.Melton.  Garv  P.  .504-68   1406. 
.Mer.aid.  R.ivinond  E  .  Jr  .  (j<J8  42  8772. 
.Meiik.  Euul  J  ,  404-72   2868. 
Menzie.  Jared  G  ,  101   40-8604 
Merkl.  Robert,  D  .  215-64  7165, 
Mesouiger.  Bruce  A  .  176  44-4620. 
Me.stler.  Gilbert  E.,  093—16-7154. 
Mierswa,  Myles  H..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles,  I>avld  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milton,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Miske,  Robert  S  ,  573-82  2951. 


Mlssler.  James  M  ,  457  92  1127. 
Mitcham,  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Gary  A..  134—14-8880. 
Mitchell.  George  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobley.  bciiaun  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mockos.  Robert  E  .  145  38-5889. 
Mode,  John  \V  .  II.  450  78  4133, 
Moldovan,  Gret;ory  J  .  289-54  601!. 

Monahan.  Kelly  b,  122   16  5880. 

Monken.  Daniel  L.  341^46-1329. 

Montgomery.  Steven  R  .  489-62  9303. 

Mooney,  Donald  L,,  467  Lt2  C123. 

Mooney.  Scott  E  .  Io4  41  8287. 

Moore    Stephen  C  .  169—14-4990. 

Moran,  Paul  E  ,  034-42  9294. 

Morgan.  WUUaui  ^^.  1.J6-48  2794. 

MornhifcStar,  Dean  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  David  A..  267-96  3823. 

Morris,  David  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Motson.  Charles  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miak.  Frank  A..  Ill,  292  52-7089. 

Much.-nore.  Timothy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muni.t,  Leocadlo,  465  98-9440. 

Murby,  Cu.stQ\e  H..  0.15-33-0420. 

Murdock,  Edum  A  .  2t;3-25-7187 

Murphy.  Lawrei-.ce  U  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mu.-^er.  Ru.-,sell  .M  .  liJ9  -44-1932. 

Mycrb,  James  B,,  226-8a  4609. 

Nakajama.  Clifford  E  ,  566-Sa   5371. 

Nance,  John  L  .  072-46  6620, 

Nx^!;,  Jean-Liic  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nava.  Ramon,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neese.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neidenneyer,  .Man  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Neil.=en,  Ernest  W  ,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Xekon,  Phillip  R  ,  05r,  46-8986. 

Nelso!'..  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newell.  Glenu  D..  543-64  7869 

.Nicholas.  Gary  M  .  376  62  3090 

Nicholas,  Michael  R,.  320-52  9328. 

Niederlander.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

N'.shida.  Le?lle  II..  576  64-1414. 

Noreen,  Thom.v  R  .  307-5G-1596. 

Nnvar.i.  Ma.^i:  J    390  tiu-}(t;'3, 

-N  iualey,  Dell  H  ,  HI.  312-50-«;875. 

O'Brien  Michael  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O  Brien,  William  J   A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O  Connor.  Patrick  J  .  462-88  0399. 

tJi'jen,  Thomas  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oetken.  Mark  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olney,  Ronald  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  James  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omlie,  AUhtill  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ONeill.  Robert  J  .  547  88-4481. 
O  Nell,  Francis  J  .  058-44  9278. 
O  Rurke,  Deiiiils  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C  c.ir.  Ravmond  .M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O.-^trom.  Michael  T..  0.35-38  2381. 
O.'uniga,  Theodire  G..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Patrick  M..  245-76  0651. 
Palatka.  Robert  .M  .  192  40  9379, 
F'ardue,  Leonard  W  ,  Jr,,  252  9<)-3653. 
Parker.  Joseph  W..  Ill,  220  58-1604. 
Parker,  Timotiiy  H  .  455  78-0456. 
Parkins,  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrinello.  Dennis  J  ,  072-16  -4535. 
Partridge,  William  J  .  091-46  7385. 
Patlon,  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peddy.  Charles  A  .  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penuuvlon,  John  \V,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pepper.  Barry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Raymond  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perle,  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Jcflfrey  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters.  Vernon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  John  S  .  495-62  9755. 
Peterson.  Paul  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petroff.  Dale  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettit.  James  I  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pe.  oskl,  Richard  J  .  01 1  4G-5274. 
PiL-c  ki.  EUijene  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pieart,  Jose  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinkney,  Roderick  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pirog.  Thom.i.-,  M  ,  36.3  58-4985. 
Place.  Fred  R  ,  0;,"0-16   7526. 
Plumlpv.  .Mien  G  .  354-40-CO.il, 
Pollard,  Patrick  A  .  435  60-5272. 
Polzella.  Marc  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pontlous,  Harold  D  .  Jr  .  5ijo  60-664G. 


Pope.  James  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Popovlch,  Wade  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porr.  loren  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I'o>pi.sil.  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter.  Bruce  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pottorir  James  P  .  Jr.,  51 1-62  5696. 
Pi. well,  Samuel  C,  III,  155^8-3828. 
Prea.-t.  David  R.  255  90  7704, 
Proveiuher,  Carl  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ptacek.  Steven  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Purcell.  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Piir?e::.  David  i-  ,  262-t,8  9733, 

Pulz.  Neil  L  .  431-88-36-, 7. 

Q-lirk,  Willard  F..  Jr.,  386   60-8481, 

Oiiisenberry,  Lee  E,,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rabo:i.  Jimmy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramirc-'.  Hilario  J..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rnmsberyer,  Peter  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

R.iinsey,  Donald  E  .  Jr  ,  296  52-5195. 

Raney.  James  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knntc.  Pliiiip  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rapp.  Randy  R  ,  4'6-58-8921, 

Rat;-.  Renihard  .'V,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Ray,  Bruce  J..  287  42-6103. 

Head.  Steven  N,.  521    78   15C8 

R'r„-li'i;.;or,  MaiK  E..  284-48   4941. 

Rcdington.  John.  V.  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

R-eU.  William  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Fehbein,  David  J.,  470-56   7558. 

Reid.  William  J,,  453  90-0390, 

RTinhardt.  Nonnan  F,,  141-42  3991. 

Rcmmort.  .Stephen  .M,.  410-90  8880. 

Renne.  A'.an  J.,  150  43  8479. 

Repa.s.s-.  William  R  .  266  96  0292. 

Rcynolo^.  Georpe  T.  010^4  9175. 

Reynolds    Robert  R  .  149   38    1298. 

Klce,  Jolui  G  .  346    40  8063 

Richard.  Ronald  R..  370-56  457:'. 

Richardson,  Matthew  D  .  486  62-1522 

Richwtne.  Thomas  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riddle,  Riy.  Jr  .  430   08   4451. 

hirienour.  David  If  .  159  42-2229. 

rtider,  Barry  A  .  046    46-7641. 

nips»)c.  James  M    422  76  9722. 

Rtllt'iihouse.  D.i.  id  O.  163-46  3001. 

Roberston.  Randall  C  ,  497  58-4258. 

Rodriguez.  Charl-s  C...  571-92  8250. 

Rogers,  Alan  S  .  006-48  9427. 
Rogers.  Charles  W„  493  60-3406, 
Bonne,  Robert  P..  Jr..  448-48  4946. 

Ross.  James  H,.  265  86-4147, 

Rowan,  Anthony  T,  Jr,,  112-44   8405, 
Rowe,  Glen  S  ,  443-52  5318, 

Ruck    Da\  id  C  099  38-2180, 
Ruzii  k.i,  John  M  ,  169  46-9788. 
Ryan.  '1  homas  P..  Jr..  168-46  0924, 
Salmon,  Philip  L,.  503-6»-021], 
.Sam.son,  Gregory  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sanlord.  tieoige  E„  401-02   1634, 
Sapienza.  John  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scac?,  Cody  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Scalo.  Joseph  F..  152-44   7781. 
3chne;er.  Paul  S  .  115-44  4558. 
Schaefer.  Walter  P  .  147  46-1450 
Scheets.  George  M  .  Jr  ,  223  84    1549. 
Schook.  Steien  P  ,  373-<;0-9397. 
.Schoono',er.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schrlau,  C.cnge  E,,  Jr..  07,!  46-0312. 
SchrocUel.  Joseph,  571-94-  2747. 
SchuU'e.  Mi.:'hnel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Schumann,  D.Tvld  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumpert.  Robert  G  ,  258-88  7850. 
Scoba.  Michael  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scullv.  Vinc-nt  J  .  Jr..  0H9-44  9850. 
Sell.  Kci:  a  A,.  462  98  9151, 
Seller,?.  Robin  B..  448   56-3642, 
.Shaffer,  Edward  C.  105-44  4017, 
Shapiro,  Terry  L  .  567-96   7513. 
Shaw.  E.i;jene  E  ,  Jr,,  351   46-1339 
Shipley,  Claude  W,,  530   42-3515, 
Shower,-;,  Ralpli  V  ,  087—12-0709. 
Sidonl.  John  M.,  171  ^6-8879, 
Siemer,  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•Sllverbcre..  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simone.  Michael  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simons.  Robert  W  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Keith  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skaggs.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slavin,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slavln.  Michael  L  F.,  486  62-7067. 
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.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.Tv.  41 0-92-4!!  C2 
130   44-8193. 


Smith.  Chestr-r  L  .  Jr  .  419-74  2415. 
Smith.  Craic;  L..  585  52-3425. 
.Smith.  Dono'.d  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S.>iith.  James  L  .  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
<■  r.ilh.  I.Iavk  G..  575  51   5837 
.-iiii.Ih.  M:ch;ie!  F,.  i':i:    42-9110, 
^j.•.t•-b.  Michael  L     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.-..itll.'Miclu.el  .^.,  420  7G-21b3. 
ij.iith.  Fa'ph  .0    585-48  3203. 
Smith,  Robert.  T   .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Si:!ifh  Ronald  B    451   86-5112. 
.S.ivdcr.  Michric'l  D..  4.'-7-60-4154 
toutU.  Carl  H..  Jr..  1 68    4  4   4737. 
Spajyl:.  M;ch.ifl  A  .  Oi;9-42  t!:n. 
spe:  ce.  Bernard  L 
Sia-rey.  steiihcn  C  . 
Staiiley,  Atidre^-  J 
St.i:'.'..  H.irrv  M..  Jr. 
Sru-Viev  Doiighis  P  .  Til.  212 -66  8093 
S^one.  Norman  V.  ,  ,t3v  'i2  7891, 
St  Onge.  Thomas  H     O  12   -43   G82R. 
Stratl'.earn.  Mich  I'l  C  .  2  74  50  -702:', 
Strickland.  Ste'. -•a  ^L.  403-74 -7ri95 
Strom.  Robert  A,.  534  58-7744, 
Slrcf.d.Dinny  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St'  ro!>.  Howard  T  ,  4-:-a-48-7060. 
Srchtin»i.  Henry  W  .  III.,  213-58-03'!l 
Sivan.son    Jimmy  D.  511    53-0869 
Sw;-ber2,  Maik  H,.  oH3-44   1534. 
Swe'.man.  Rickv  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Svkora.  David  P..  497-58  3723. 
Su;;rne.  Timothy  F..  Jr..  011-40  912! 
Talbot.  Jolin  W  ,  326  44-1335. 
Tate.  David  \V  .  416-78  4317. 
Tavlor.  Frank  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tavlor.  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ta   loi-,   Porcher  L.  III.  249  98-4317 
Icllier,    Richard    D,.    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tliarp,  James  G  ,  266  02  8861. 
Thiupe:;.  WiUie  L,.  496  56-5597, 
Thomas.  David  A  .  429  90  5688. 
Thomas.  David  J  .  223  74-7553.  ^ 
Thomas,  Hii^.;h  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX,' 
1  nomas.  Laurence   E.   Jr.   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
riiornron.  William  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thra.sher.   Wihiam  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tiener,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tilley.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ToUarz,  Richard  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
loinson,  Alan  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lonello.  Stephan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Touev,  Gordon  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T^.wnes,  Stephen  D,,  308  58-8526 
Trimble.  Dan    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troup.  Eric  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trout,  James  P..  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1  i-ov,  Wilham  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
rv,-^n,  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
rhorchak.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llf'kowski,   Michael   J  .   XXX-XX-XXXX 
rm,,nos.  Henn,-  A  ,  376  60-2806. 
Van  Deu.sen.  Robin  W  .  559-82^2529 
Vane.  Michpel  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Keuren.  Edwin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaiischovck.  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veeii-tra.  Roger  H  .  150  44-5477. 
Venema,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vo.4c!,  William  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vosilvis,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vuckovic,  Charles  M.,  307-60-1 108 
W.i^r.er,  Alan  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wahlgren.  Lynn  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Norman  G.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Sam  S  .  Ill,  056^8-2070. 
Wallace.  Steven  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Thomas  C,  216-  02-1343, 
Wallace,  Thomas  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walls.  Charles  G..  568  94-5962. 
Wal.sh,  Robert  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wal.-h,  Stephen  P..  330  42-3107, 
Ward,  Barry  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wardlow,  Kevin  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wark.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V\  ..rren.  Tom  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V.  ;u,hechek,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasiak,  Joseph  E,,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasihtion,  Timothy  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V.atkin,  William  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webber.  Ross  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Weber.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wede.meycr.  Albert  S,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weiustein.  Jilichael  P.,  172  42-5(42 
V.'eishar,  Doyle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wcl-kopf.  Harry  F..  157-  13-0627 
V.'e;i.=  .  Bruce  R,.  527-02-9IS4 
WestbrO'~l-..  Lvnn  A,,  4;;:i  80  ':54  3 
V>  c-'  fall,  Steven  F,.  554  -94-2270 
V.  c>;  )ver   Daniel  O..  585   56-56' • 
V/lii-ler.  Jjhn  L  .  Jr..  228   78   3"3~ 
w:ni\  Divid  C  1"8   40-47  IB. 
\>':><tehc '.1    Eni/Ls  C  ,  HI.  2:tl  -82  fOJ") 
V.'i-iU'-:-"i.  WUUani  T..  2i:i-L2  5369 
Wiutnev.   David   J,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilhelrn.  Joseph  F..  299  32-922J 
V.UU^ite.  Dcrwood.  Jr  ,  4,:,5-90-288'. 
Wi'i'. ;::■-.   D.ivid  L..   T,"2- 4  1   3747, 


;i' 
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V.Mliams,  Gary  L,.  00?   -V"    iSOiV 
W;i:r.  n-'s,  James  P,.  'IM  -73    1428 
V.llliams,  Michf.el  R,,  22.»  80-71 CJ 
William  =  ,  Timothy  D.,   ICi  46  913  : 
Williams.  William  V..  5"0  -80   408'. 
Wil.-on.  Kevm  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wimmer.  Michael  W.,  338  48-7801 
V.'i-cnbr.k^'r.   James  D,.   XXX-XX-XXXX 
V,  ittman,   William   W..   255  76  2188 
Wr.odberv.  Edward  H..  Jr..  20!   08  l3  .:  ' 
Woolery,  James  K,,  218  -62   1329. 
WoolC'v',  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wra-.  Lewis  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wright.  Randy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yelverton.  Bruce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yocum.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zak.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zeldman.  Eric  J..  546-80-83G2 
Ihe    following-named     cadet.     ^rad;',aiiii.i 
class  of  1975.  United  States  .^ir  Force  Acad- 
emv.  for  appointment  in  tV.e  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,   under  the  provision--  oi   title   10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3283  and  4333: 
Ba.-aer   Scott  W..  004-48-55i»9. 

In   the  Navy 

The  following-named  midshii>mt n    i.\a\al 

Academy)    to  be  permanent  ensif^i.s   in   the 

line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 

qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  \-x\ 


William  C.  Absher 
Jaime  Acevcdo 
Christopher  C. 

Adams 
James  J.  Adams 
Robert  E.  .'idamton 

III 
Daniel  J.  Aiken 
Jo.seph  L.  Alexaiidcr 
Charles  T.  Allen 
Glen  M.  Amundson 
Scott  P.  Anderson 
Charles  Areizaga 
Jesse  A.  Arildsen 
Richard  R.  Arnold 
Douglas  K.  Ault 
Randall  J.  Avers 
Dennis  E,  .Avery  c 
Arthur  D.  Ayars.  Jr. 
Dorel  L.  Baila 
Bernard  C.  Bailey 
Jeffrey  W.  Baker 
Joe  F.  Baiter 
Henry  S.  Baldwin 
Brian  L.  Balko 
Michael  C.  Baniion 
Arniand  L  Baptista. 

Jr. 
Robert  E.  Barba,  Jr. 
Anthony  A.  Barbieri 
Ronald  M.  Barbieri 
Paul  K.  Barreto 
Luncford  L.  Bass 
Roy  C.  Bass 
Dale  D.  Bateman 
Donald  R.  Batze 
Scott  A.  Bauer 
James  L.  Baiimgaer- 

tel 
Reece  N.  Beck 
William  J.  Becker 


James  E.  Beebe 
Bruce  A.  Beemer 
Grant  A.  Begley.  Jr 
James  A  Bella  id 
John  C.  Benigno 
Gary  D.  Bennett 
Donald  D.  Bennette 
FYed  W.  Bergman 
Warden  K.  Bernhartit 
Frank  J.  Bertalan 
Bruce  E.  Beuciiel 
John  T.  Blake 
Mark  P.  Bloomqui.- 
Roger  G.  Blummer 
Kenneth  A.  Bobb 
James  W.  Bobena^e 
John  L.  Bohn  11 
Robert  B.  Borries 
Carlton  M.  Botin.e 
Paul  R.  Bow  les 
Robert  L.  Boyce 
Edwin  E.  Boyd  II 
Thomas  E.  Boyd 
James  Bojer 
Todd  C.  Braniion 
Thomas  C.  Brasco 
John  L.  Breidenthal 
Robert  G.  Brewer,  Jr 
Robert  A,  Brody 
Chalker  W. 

Browm  III 
Michael  L,  Brow  :i 
Robert  D,  Bro-v; 
Robert  E, 

Brownlce  III 
Thomas  E,  Brubaker 
Stephen  A.  Buescher 
Robert  A.  Bullock 
Craig  W.  Bultemeier 
Mark  L.  Bumgardner 
James  E  Burd 


Ocvr.M  A.  Burir-i-r,  Jr, 
Donald  M,  Burks 
Robert  F,  Burns 
T'nadd.-u:;  E,  Btirr 
Robert  B,  Bii,sh 
JelTry  D,  Butt 
Robert  P,  Bti^tamante 
Stephen  C  Butler 
J.imcs  E,  Buttermore 
Jeifrev  M.  Butts 
Fre-i.J.Calfior 
W>-ti^  E.  Ca'.land 
M:irl:  S.  Campngna 
Glenn  Canigiaai 
Li. .lie  P,  Carey 
Koith  P.  Cary 
Car!  G.  Carlson 
Phillip  D.  Carlson 
J:.l:n  Vv'.  Carman 
".J"  Jav  ier  Carrizales 
Ed-,  ard  J.Casey  HI 
Ktvn  D  Casey 
n oiii.id  L.  C.\':ey 
SiepiiPii  .T.  Cassiu 
Jo~epn  P.  Cavaii: 
John  A.  Cave 
Mi'-lK-el  L.  Cecerc  III 
.•\i:tr,oiiy  w.  Cenci 
Alan  .;.  Cetel 
Randolph  .\.  Charl.^ei. 
David  J.  Chatios 
Edward      W      Cheese- 
man.  Jr. 
George  M.  Chegln 
David  M.  Chenev 
Jame,-:  R,  Chernev 
Roy  W,  Chcsson 
WiUiani  J.  Chimufk 
N.>i  f^  L   f  hri^teiise:; 
RKl.ard  C.  Church 
I  nomas  J.  Cihlar 
Ch.ris'ophfv  .T.  Cikalto 

\  ich 
Brc-ia  H   Cl.nrk  III 
Ro'oen  L,  Clar:-: 
WiPiam  \\.  Clearv 
Michael  R,  Clemen's 
Sliaw  H.  Cohe 
Stephen  D.  Cole 
Cinrord  L.  Collier 
Jeffrey  M  Conley 
James  M.  Connell 
Ro.tter  J.  Connell.  Jr 
Lai'.Tenre  J.  Conrad 
Robert  D.  Conrad 
Daniel  R.  Conway 
Frederick  C.  Cook 
Stephen  B,  Coppms 
Robert  D,  Corley 
Patrick  J.  Corrigan 
Benjamin  B, 

Cnnvinglon 
Curtis  L.  Coy 
Janie.s  W.  Crandall.  Jr 
George  W.  Croiier 
Scull  P.  C  rook 
James  A.  Crowley 
W'.lham  R.  Cummi;ii,5 
Ste'.  en  D  Ctirlee 
William  H.Daley  III 
Peter  W.  DumiscU 
Hoyle  H.  Daniels  III 
Kirk  J.  Daniels 
Lawrence  W.  Dan:.?. 
D.illas  M.  Darland 
Mark  F,  Darrow 
Micliael  G,  Datim 
Lee  S  David 
Frank  D,  Davila 
Thomas  B,  Davilli 
Alfred  R,  Davis 
Robert  H,  Davis 
LawTence  Dawson 
Joseph  M,  Delpii'o 
S:ephen  G, 

Deiueranviile 
Keith  N,  Deuham 
Samuel  E,  Dennis 
Tliomas  J,  Detweiler 
Brian  A.  Dlautonio 
Dei.in.i  J-  Diantonlo 


Richard  Did: 
Tl-,omas  C,  Dilloii 
Jo-eph  A,  Dinun/io 
:>t;,rl;  S,  Disney 
Ihoma  -  M,  Dlugolec!:i 
John  T.  D^hcrty.  Jr, 
Stephen  W,  Dolat 
Kirkl.md  H.Donald 
Thomas  Q. 

Donaldson  V. 
John  J.  Donnellv 
Michael  L.  Douglas 
J-^hn  .M  Do'vr.cr 
Clarence  G.  Drangho.i 
JaniesE  Droddy 
Stephen  C.  Duba 
James  E  Duchani'.'? 
David  A.  Du.Tie 
Ma'-sl-.all  3.  Duncnii 
Ro'jjit  B.  Duniran 
De- i  G.  Dandies 
Jnymie  .^.  Durnaii 
Roberi  G.  Durst 
.\lb?rt  L  Eaton,  Jr 
Le-uc  I.  Edgar 
Robert  M.  Kichelbci-CT 
D.\niel  J.  Ellns 
JimesM  Ellis 
James  W.  Emery.  .Tr 
P'Vtcr  3  Engelman 
David  -M.  Eagler  II 
Charles  P.  English 
John  F,  Enuis 
Ravmond  J,  Enz?n:i\i'. r 
Fr.iiiklin  A.  Ervin 
S-even  C  Estes 
Heniy  S,  Ezzard.  Jr, 
Miriiael  A  Fackrell 
P.;!-,:  F  Farrell 
F,-a:.-<  F.Far.lk  IK 
J.iii.f,,  F,  Fay 
S-epiien  W  Ferguson 
W  illiam  F.  Ferris 
I.-.;   11  M.  Fife  III 
Ra\n:ond  W, 

Fmnegan 
iii.vin  G.  Firth 
W.iiter  F.  Fitzpatricl-: 

III 
Brian  E.  Plai.ncry 
Robert  M.  Flick 
Til.. mas  P,  Flint 
Walter  N,  Flippir.  Ill 
C  h.irles  .\.  Floyd 
Beriid  A    Foerster 
Robert  W,  FogeLsanger 
Christopher  P.  Foley 
Barrv  L,  Fosberi: 
L<\~he  Fostfr 
Ua\w\  L,  Fo.\ 
>'ra.ik  J.  Fra.4~ica 
Thomas  W,  Fi'ey 
Ronald  J,  Frigo 
David  E,  F'ro;t. 
Roy  L  Puiirmeister 
Louis  L.  Fusco.  Jr, 
James  R,  Gabor 
Tlir.inas  J.  Gadzrda 
Dei.r.is  M.  Galick; 
Robert  D.  Gallaher 
John  E,  Galle,  Jr 
Criig  E,  Gallowa;, 
Robert  H,  Ganze 
St:inlev.\    Gartner 
Lloyd  M.  Garnett 
William  L,  Garret-t 
Carlos  E,  Geigel- 

Bunl'.er 
Joseph  P,  Gentile 
t  harles  E   Geyer,  Jr, 
Jr.nies  H,  Gibson 
R  ,ljeri  D,  Gibson 
Tliomas  E.  Gillcrist 
Jolm  D.  Ginn 
Robert  E.  Glenu. i.ning 
Daniel  E.  Glynn 
Frederick  L.  Goodwin, 

Jr. 
William  P.  Gooley 
Da\  id  L.  Gothard 
Fa' rick  O.  Gottsclialk. 
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David  B   GoutU  Thomas  J.  Kapurch 

D.ivid  A    Cove  Michael  G.  Karstens 

hiedeijik  \V.  Giaf"   Jr  Francis  J.  Kearnev.  Jr 


ei 


Ji 


Jerry  L.  Graham 
iliisd  E.  Graves 
Uavid  P.  Gray 
Gliomas  B    Grav 
.'•iiiathau  \V.  Greci: 
llevii:  M    Gregor 
J  aiil  G    Gregory 
:  honias  J    Gregory 
Kichard  E    Gribble 
!'hilip  \V    Giiese 
Gerald  B    Gnmii 
Michael  R.  Groo". - 

hotiseii 
Rijnald  O.  Grover 
r-'eal  F  Giieriisev 
Eric  L.  Guerrazzi 
Victor  G.  Giistafboii 
Howard  \V.  Gutzman 
Lhristuper  J.  Hall 
DoiiLlas  A   Hall 
Steven  r.  Hall 
S'uiiley  F    H;t!u; 
l>avid  A.   H:i:i!el 
Diivid  A    H.inniier 
Richard  S   Hamnio/uf 
James  S,  Hauna 
\Vi!!;clm  A.  Hansen. 

Jr 
I'aul  \V    Har.ir 
Timothy  S.  Hardf:. 
Charlf  s  D  Hargrove 
s:eveu  A    H.trmoii 


Scott  C.  Kee 
Dor.ald  L  Keeler  Jr 
1  nomas  C.  Kclley 
William  A  Kelly.  Jr. 
;ciiarles  W.  Keiiiiard, 

Jr. 
Ludwi^:  A  Kfri.  Ill 
John  K   Kersey 
Pa:ricK  J.  KUcUiie 
William  H.  Kinc  JV 
Michael  W.  Kirk 
\\!il:,im  C  KirkJaiid 

Jr 
J.ihii  L  Kmitr 
MarK  F.  Klati;-. 
('..rl  R.  Klee 
AlarK  N.  Klett 
Km:  f  Kline 
Ijiwrerice  G  Klotli 
Kt  nan  J.  Knieriem 
Jrhn  R  Kinulu 

.T;ll;ie'  KllOX 

R.Ttidall  W  Kochanik 
t  ii.irle-i  J.  Kondra'  r: 
William  H  Konr;id 
AiiCi.'cv.  Koziik 
Til  H  Krekel 
Dt  i:;;iv  A  Kruer 
Redder  P.  Knili 
Ji  nil  M.  KiiCiUsl!] 
Ri'btri  H.  Knpper- 

Jr 
>iari)!i  P  Kurd\-r 


.Mark  J    H.irper 

Franc;--  X   H.irtmain) 

Jr. 
Ruke     n    H.i-well 
Gie_iir      D    Hulstat 
Fci-Aarcl  R    Haw  kens 
Robert  .M    H.i\  varci 


Timo-'iv  L    Hfcly 
D.ivid  .1    Hi-rljein 
Richard  W    He<^ 
Gary  P.  Ht-vr' 
Uiwrenci-  F    Hick 
Willjam  M    Hick- 
lliiarles  A    Hi;i 
fc^tephen  A    Hi) I 
Thomas  B    Hill 
CraiK  A    Hiniel 
Thoma.s  J   Hir$ch 
Gret,'ory  W    Hoffman 
Gary  P.  Hou.m 
■limothy  M    Hotran 
Richard  T.  Hoke 
Jame^;  B    Hood.  Jr. 
Robin  L    Hood 
Andrew  C    How  arc; 
William  S  Ho'.v,e 
James  O   Hubbard 
Stephen  D    Huob.i.-c 
Kurt  R.  Huff 
Stephen  M.  Hu.l.c 
Robert  E   Hyer.  Jr. 
f^.ary  C.  Infold 
Kdw.ird  R.  Jablon~ki 
Doiigias  E.  Jack-^on 


P^an  B.  Lahrcn 
naniei  T  Lain 
.■^I.iiK  W  Lanibom 
Jo-tph  M  Lanibr.'Llu 
Jouii  R  Lanjian 
Frank  M  Lant'ie\ 
0>  i'.:i  A.  Lxiizer  J. 
I  ;:.n  le~  R.  La.-ko 
Ijonald  R  La  at 
Joi.n  J.  Lawlor 
jjj  Richard  t   Lecky 
Richard  H  Lee 
?.!ichael  R.  Lilek 
James  J.  Lind 
H'.i.-on  H  Lindner 
R;.  hard  H.  Lindsay 
Mark  R  Lindsey 
Michael  L   Lingerfeli 
Michael  S.  Lipari 
Tiioma.s  E  Ll-ow^ki 
Kim  R   Loll 
AJicliael  W.  Lord 
Chuck  L  Louie 
LaM-rr.e  R   Lovell 
Re  ii.ird  W.  Lowell 
Wiliain  H  Lnebke 
Rl   hard  T.  Luke 
Mark  C  Funny 
Hrl\f  R.  Lut/,,  Jy 
D.,vid  M.  McC.Ul 
(  ;:ri.-topher  fc 

.McCarthy 
John  J.  McCaiiley 


Jame.b  T  Jackion.  Jr.    Craip  S.  McClellan 


Jame.s  R  Jefferson 
Randall  C  Jcnck*; 
Carlton  R.  Jennin.' 
Donald  W.  Jensen 
Andrew  R.  Jes-oi; 
^d^Vl!.  D  Jewell 
I-dv  ard  R   Joel; 
l-.ric  R   Johns 
.•\aron  B,  Johnson 
.John  R.  John-on 
.Michael  D  Johnson 
Si  even  W  Johnson 
"nioma.s  E  Johiiior. 
Waller  C   JoUer.  Jr. 
(iary  R.  Jones 
James  H.  Jordan 
.Marc  W  Joseph 
Carl  H.  June 
Thoma.s  A.  Jure'Aicz 
Rl'  hard  W    KHiiinuer 


Jarne.s  A.  McConnell 

Jr. 
Jack  W.  McCorkle,  Jr. 
Tandy  L.  McCormlck 
Bernard  J. 

McCui:oc.t:h  III 
Joseph  D.  McDermaid 
Michael  J.  M<  Dermott 
Martin  B.  McDonough 
Ro^'tr  L   McFarland 
J.irnes  W    McGIckjI;    Jr. 
William  L.  McKee 
Francis  X   McKeone 
Dane  W.  McNeil 
Join.  A.  McTiph*  II 
Gregory  A   MacDon.'.id 
James  M. 

MacKen.'ie,  .Tr 
James  S.  Ma<TiEi 
Thoma.s  E  Mftdre  II 
G  1  J   Madsen 


Charles  R.  Mahon 
Michael  J.  Manfred; 
Patrick  C.  Mangan 
Frank  B.  Marano 
Geortre  J.  Markul;, 
Jarrett  T.  Marquia 
Douglas  F.  Mart  ill 
Gregory  Martin 
Lance  S.  Martin 
Raymond  F.  Martin. 

Jr. 
Michael  C  Ma-sley.  Jr 
David  L  M.itlow 
Martin  W.  Mason 
Thomas  E.  Massico**;- 

Jr. 
Cha:Ic.s  S.  Matastit 
Michael  J.  Mathews 
Joseph  A   Maty.-,kic:a 
John  M  Maiithe 
Georye  E.  Mayer 
John  P.  Maynard 
John  P.  Maynard 
David  L.  Mayo 
Thomas  Mead 
David  W  Mears 
Joseph  A.  Mehula  II 
Robert  M.  Meijsner 
George  A. 

Melnvchenko 
Charles  M  Me.ssick 
Thomas  L.  Met/. 
William  O.  Meyers 
Douglas  W.  Mi'chalke 
Bruce  E   Miller 
David  B   Miller 
James  R   Miller 
Kerwin  E  Miller 
Robert  K    Miller 
Mark  R   MiUiken 
.\lbert  J.  .Monger.  Jr 
William  B. 

Montt'omery 
J"hii  F.  Moody 
Donald  p'  Moorehe.ia 

Jr. 
Dougla.s  B.  Moran 
John  F  Moral! 
Richard  W.  Morgan 
Mark  .\   Mori.=;on 
Bruce  H  Morris 
Charles  J   Morrow 
Christopher  A   Mcr- 

tonson 
Christopher  Mo-^che!;,: 
William  L    MO.S.S.  Jr. 
Brian  R   Murphy 
Daniel  R    Murpiiy 
John  W.  Mtirray 
Tony  M  Muschara 
Tmiothy  R   Meyers 
limothy  M.  Napk- 
John  A.  Narciim 
John  T.  NawTocki 
Harold  L  Neal  III 
William  R   NeUl 
Daniel  A   Nelson 
^tephPnG  Newberry 
Ronald  L.  Nicol 
David  G   Neidermaier 
Christian  R.  N'eilsen 
Kevm  J.  Nietmann 
Tiiomas  C.  NoUie.  Jr. 
D:iniel  L.  Nordstrom 
John  C.  Norrls 
Jo.seph  Ij  Norte 
Donald  R   Northan:. 

Jr. 
Doan  R    Northup 
Carlet<i;i  P   Norton 
Keith  R   Nostraiit 
J<unes  D  OBrien 
Sieplicn  .^   O  Brieu 
James  O  C'henkoski 
TlKin;a-  J   O  Connor 

Jr 
Keith  W  Oldemeyer 
C-irl  S  Olexlk.  Jr. 
David  K  Ollveria 
James  J  ORourkc 
Steven  R.  Oslund 
Lynn  F.  Oster 
Kave  K  Owen 


Paul  A    Pap;.-.li 
•lolin  S   Park.  Jr. 
larrv  A    Patrick 
Malcolm  D.  Patte;-son 
Jo.seph  J.  Paiills  III 
Mark  A    Peiler 
William  S    Perkins 
Scott  C.  Peterson 
Douglas  T.  Philipp 
D;:niel  E   Phillips 
Duane  J.  Phillips 
Robert  L.  Phillips 
J.imes  K    Pond 
Denis  F.  Power.s 
Gary  D    Powers 
rrrni  R    Powers.  Jr. 
David  D    Pruetl 
William  G.  Puckett 
Chiirles  P   Puksta.  Jr. 
Mioc  I.    Purcell 
Crai}.'  R.  Qiufjley 
Ed  \  ard  J    Quirk 
Michael  B    Rabidcau 
Rcbert  F.  Ramcv 
CiaiLt  A.  Rankin 
Scott  L.  Rarig 
Lloyd  J.  Rasnui.ssen 
David  C.  Ray  . 
Philip  D.  Ray 
i'aul  J.  Rtarilon 
Gary  E.  Reed 
Robert  E.  Reed 
Mark  W    lUan 
1  homas  J.  Reillv 
Rodnev  P    Repka 
John  ReskiLsich 
Gerald  M    Reusi 
Robert  E    Richard 
Stuart  A    Richard'. 
Robert  S    Riche 
Paul  P.  Riconscente 
Harf>ld  F  R<xhe.  Jr. 
Gordon  M    Ri,e.-:cr.  Jr 
David  W   Rogers 
Steven  1     RO}:ness 
Henry  J.  Rohling 
.\ndre;i.s  D.  RoUe 
Richard  L   Rollin.s 
'Vndrev.  J   Ronurhcr, 

Jr. 
Jmimy  V  Bo,se.  Jr. 
Louis  T.  R<iumava 
."Xnthoi-.v  J   Ruoti   Jr 
Richard  C   Ru.sh 
'Darrell  A   Ru.s.sell 
Jciseph  M    Ru.s.se;i 
Les;er  E  Rvan 
.^iIan  R   Sabenono 
lliomtus  W.  Sadoru  ; 
Mich;iel  E  Sapen 
John  R.  .Sampson 
S'Ott  W.  Saryeaii' 
M.irk  A,  S.itorius 
Dennis  P   Savonaro:a 
Richard  S  Schenk 
Willia-m.  P.  Scheii<'el 
I'homas  C.  Scliicvcl- 

bein 
Brian  G.  Schirc: 
D.»iipla.s  c.  Schlaeler 
^!artln  J   Schoenbauer 
R. chard  A.  Schwartmg 
Randall  A   Seaward 
Charles  E.  Keller.; 
H;irry  D.  Sel.sor 
William  E.  Shannon 

III 
Michael  K   Shafcr 
Brian  D.  Shaw 
Richard  S   Shaw 
Stevens  K  Sheared 
James  M.  Shelton 
David  S    Sheperd 
Randall  C.  Shippee 
Marc  A.  Siedband 
Paul  R.  Siedsma 
Stevan  D  Silvast 
Steven  C  Simonson 
George  A  Siriv-'usa 
Ciury  M  Skiira 
Patrick  F.  Sloaii 
David  A  Smith 
Hiu'li  D.  Snead 


Richard  L.  Snyder 
Craig  R.  Solem 
Charles  c  Souder 
r;ieodore  L.  Spilm.i: 

III 
Rus.sell  A   Spot  . 
Thomas  L.  Spra._nt 
Vincent  P  Spunar 
Peter  D.  Squicciarini 


Ajrrll  ;,  JO^.'j 


D.uiiel  T.  VUolti 
Paul  W.  Viscovicli.  Jr. 
Steven  VonchrLstiersor 
'I  homas  M.  Waechter 
Lambert  R.  Walke.-  ]II 
Kevin  E.  WaUace 
Stephen  E.  Walsh 
Stephen  VV.  Walsli 
Robert  J.  Waimbntnn 


William  D  S<iUires  Jr  Timothy  R.  Warren 

Frank  J.  Slanko  L,;irry  L   Warrenl'eli/ 

Paul  S.  Stanley  .Micliac;  B   Washint;- 

ticoritt  D  Steel  ton 

Ecimund  J.  Sieiaiiik       Rayin<iiid  P  \Va.sse!:. 

Michael  P.  Stepliensou      Jr. 

Richard  A.  Stevens         Warren  J   Wa.sson 

Allen  R.  S!e\ensoii.  II    Lari  \  J.  Watson 


John  W.  Stewart.  Ill 
Michael  C,  Stichte- 
Roger  C.  Still 
U.uiny  A.  Stint 
iJeiiiiis  D.  Stone 
K(  rinit  P.  Stott 
c;..r:.  R.  t5:rul 
Juiiii  D.  Siutflebec  i; 
Dennis  .M.  Sullivan 
U  illiain  R.  Sullivan 

Jr. 
Francis  M.  Sweeney 
Jo.seph  W.  Sweeney. 

Ill 
l<  I  'da!  C.  Sweeney 
Robert  L.  Sweeney.  II 
Robert  B.  Sweet.  Jr 
( iaiy  B.  Swift 
I  nomas  O.  Swift 
Ken  net  ii  B.  Sykcs 
•  lohn  R.  s/yman.'-ki 
James  K  Tenuto 
.Mark  F  Tharp 
(  denn  A.  I'lionia'- 
Jo.'in  .'\.  Tlioma.- 
H;i  ;:ard  C  Thomit- 
Hu-hard  J.  Thoina- 
1)  iiuel  P.  Tiioinpso!! 
l);u  id  U.  raompsoi'. 
I.'ichitrd  H.  Tliomp,  '. 
. I;, lues  M.  I'homs 
.Stephen  D.  Thoriie 
Neil  E.  Tollefsrud 
Oaiuel  J.  Toma.s/cv.    k 
Philip  A.  Tomkin.s 
Norman  E.  Tc>,3ley.  Jr 
h'ichard  C   Tor^'tr.^co 
Miciiael  C    Tracy 
Philip  E.Troy 
Arden  C  Turner 
c;e<)ri.e  ^f.  Tusiiii:  II 
Uavid  S.  Ty.son 
Richaid  A.  Udiciou.- 
.S'even  J.  Udick 
i:dward  W.  Ulnier 
Clement  D.  Urban 
Donald  W.  Vano.-do; 
Mark  A   Vandyke 
Ralph  P  Vendeland 
Franci.s  a.  Verhofstadt 

The  lollowing-named  temporary  chief 
'\;irraiit  officers  to  be  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officers  W-2  W-3  and  temporary  chief 
warrant  officers  W-3  W-4  in  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  tile  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  la>v; 

Fd'.vard  J   Adkins 

■  lames  M    .^Itacrtm    . 
Henjaimn  F.  Alle:; 
Joe  A.  Arreola 
David  G.  .■\yers 
Neil  G.  Baliew 
Jack  A   Bedell 
Philhp  R.  Berdt-k! 
Doiuild  J,  Beyer.  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Boehl 

■  Terry  W.  Bowman 
DeniiLS  L.  Bradley 
Jolm  P.  Brantly 
Haven  J.  Brilts 
ROf^er  J.  Brown 
William  O.  Burri.-, 
Edward  M.  Byrne 
Doyle  E  Cahoon 


Michael  G.  W'atson 
tinaii  R.  Weaver 
Ficdriek  W.  Weber 
Larry  L   Weckbau^ii 
Biiiin  J.  Wer;ner 
Kuk  D   Wessel 
David  D.  West.  Jr 
Wnliam  G.  Weyand  II 
Norman  B.  Wham 
n.iiuel  A.  Wheeler 
Sii  veil  R.  Wheeler 
David  E  Whipple 
Jamc.s  F.  White  III 
Norman  L.  Wliite 
Stuart  T.  White 
;  Richard  E   White-  ;cic 
Jr.. 
I  vndeii  D.  WhiuiK  1" 
Uauie:  B.  Wick 
Uaiiiel  J.  WildtoUi; 
George  Z   Wilhoit 
Lfuinie  O.  Wilker.son 

HI 
Kenneth  L.  WiUei  t 
Raymond  B.  Williams 
Robert  P.  Williams 
Car!  J.  Willis 
.losepii  D.  Willi-,  J: 
Rick\  L.  Wilson 
Steele  D.  Wilson 
George  B   Windso; 
.letlrey  N.  Winstoi' 
hYed  E.  Wiseman.  J;- 
1  William  S.  Wolff 
James  W.  Woodall 
Wayne  A.  Woods 
James  R.  WooUey 
Michael  H.  Wooster 
Erw  in  J.  Wunderlich 
Mark  J.  Wydra 
Slephcn  R.  Yandle 
Frank  P.  Yasmeni 
Patrick  E.  Young 
Robert  V.  Young 
I-:dward  S.  Zapolski 
Diiniel  S.  Zazworsk\ 
Michael  D.  Zeiders 
Randel  L.  Zeller 
Keith  M.  Zwingelbei  j 


Williiun  R.  Castle 
John  H.  Chartler 
Paul  H.  Conway  III 
David  R.  Cordray 
Charles  H.  Crawford 
James  W.  Doran 
Carroll  D.  Dozier 
John  A.  Ferris 
Charles  E.  Finney 
George  W.  Fish 
Jimmy  J.  Flora 
Richard  J.  Poltz,  Jr 
John  A.  Gaffey 
Franklin  C.  Gates 
Leon  L.  Geoffroy 
Raymond  G. 

Gladding,  Jr. 
Richard  Grigg 
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Charles  C.  Morris 
Joseph  R.  Moudry 
James  G.  Naylor 
Russell  D.  Oxford 
Peter  E.  Pavldls 
John  W.  Pendrey 
William  W.  Rober.= 
DiuTtte  M.  Saneer 
Gary  L.  Schlomer 
John  T. Schropp 
William  T.  Seal's 
Hillery  M.  Sharbu*' 
Halley  L.  Simp -011 
John  J.  Sitar.  Jr. 
iienry  B.  Smith 
Curtis  J.  Smother.' 
Richard  O.  Stevens  II C 
Billy  W.  Stevenson 
Edward  W.  Thomas  lit 
Donald  E.  Ihornbcrry 
Jon  L.  Toombs 
Rocco  J.  Trolno 
Michael  P.  Varvel 
Robert  W.  Welch  III 
Kenneth  H.  Welsh 
Henry  Wiggins,  Jr. 
William  L.  Wilcox 
Terry  P.  Wise 
Ronald  W.  Woods 
Henry  J.  Zakrajsek 


Everc'te  A.  Gwinn 
James  R.  Haynal 
Daniel  E.  Hicks 
Jack  S.  H:ll 
Lr.mnr  K.  Hill 
Byron  W.  ncdg'..s 
K.;n:ieth  D.  Huston 
Pobcvt  T.  Htitchi.15 
DM''2las  M.  lies 
James  A.  Svey 
William  J.  Jloncs 
Bruce  H.  Remedy 
Keiir-eth.  J.  Kin:t 
Icitis  P.  Kleis.  Jr 
Jack  Kond?.iela 
James  R.  Kueiiziuger 
John  C.  Llsk 
Harry  L.  Lovett 
Jack  Lutes 
Ellsworth  R  Luther. 

Jr. 
Archibald  A. 
Mc.-\lli.sier 
Wavne  H.  Mi  B-.i;u 
Arthur  P.  McCluiitey 
John  W.  McMulIen 
Robert  W.  Marsh.  Jv. 
Elmer  E.  Marttila 
John  R.  Meadow  .- 
Geovue  P.  Miller 
Gerald  J.  Miller 

The  foilowitttt-n.iiaed   (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corp  candidates)    to  be  per- 
maticnt  ensign'    In  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  lav. 
Michael  A.  Baker 
Ronald  A.  Dedels 
.Mien  J.  Greenberg 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers) to  be  permaneitt  lieutenants  and  tem- 
portiry  lieutenant  coirunanders  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  in  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qitali- 
ftcations  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Kenneth  J.  Adcock  Douglas  M.  Grodln 
Fred  C.  Brow  n  II  William  L.  Hunter,  Jr. 

Richard  E.  Hopper  (Naval  Reserve  officer; 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy. 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
\idi'd  by  law. 

Eu'.^ene  G.  Evans,  ex-U.S.  Navy  officer,  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  captain  in  the 
Medical  Corps  In  the  Naval  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
t.-.erefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Harold  E.  Byrd  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  reappointed  from,  the  temporary  disabil- 
ity retired  list  as  a  permanent  commander  In 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qual- 
ifications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Robert  L.  Howard,  Jr.  and  Ernest  H.  Smith 
(Navy  officers)  to  be  reappointed  from  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list  as  temporary 
lieutenants  In  the  Supply  Corps  in  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
'.  i'.led  by  law. 

CW02  James  L.  Bales  (USN(T))  to  be 
tippointed  a  lieutenant  junior  grade,  for 
limited  duty,  for  temporary  service,  in  the 
cla.'ii-iitcation,  electronics,  and  as  a  i>erma- 
nent  chief  warrant  officer  In  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qttaliflcatlons  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

In  the  Navy 

Tlie  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  of  the  Naval  Reserve  for  permanent 
rtrtitnotion  to  the  grade  of  captain: 

LINE 

Capta'--i 

Adar;i.-   Bil'.y  Joe 
-Xcldains,  John  Fratiklin 
Ai:es,  John  William,  IV 

MUn.  WInfred  Preston 
AUraeyer.  John  Marshall 
Ammerman,  Clell  Nell 
A'.iaston.  Tommy  K.,  Jr. 

Ander^'in.  Aldon  Benutn 


Anderson,  Emmltt  Ekiwln,  Jr. 
Armel,  Lyle  Oliver,  n 
Austin,  Robert  Clarke 
Bademan,  Harold  WlHlana 
Bailey,  George  Thomas 
Ball.  Courtland  Dwlght.  ITI 
Banl-.s.  Sidney  Mack 
I^aroii.  Charles  Raoul 
Barry.  Thomas  Merritt 
B.'.t  h.  Alan  HarriS 
Rathur.st.  Robert  Ea.-r;e 
B.-'yne.  John  Phillip 
Bekkcdahl.  Clifford  Lewis 
Beitdcr.  .-Mbert  Frederick,  Jr 
Bevioro,  Mantiel  Anthony.  Jr 
Eeutley,  W'illiam  Cooke 
Bjrge.-cii.  .Andrew  John 
Berry.  Joel  Halbert.  Jr. 
Beskind.  Robert  Letaw 
Best.  Eddie  Fredrick 
Bird,  Charles  Felix 
Biveiis.  Arthur  Clark 
Blackwood.  Jack  Dev.ayne 
Blandine,  Robert  Edward 
Blanding.  Robert  Llghtbotirn 
Bodensteiner,  Wayne  Dean 
Bowers.  Henry  Harrison 
Boyd,  John  Huntly.  Jr. 
Eoyer,  Walton  Tuily,  Jr. 
Bridge.  James  Andrew,  Jr 
Britt,  Donald  Dean 
Browii.  Etonald  Nathan 
Brown,  Jacob  Calloway 
Brown,  Robert  Magnus 
Brown,  Walter  Hollows,  Jr. 
BrowTiley,  John  Horner 
Bruce.  George  Wallace,  Jr. 
Bruning,  Richard  Adants 
Buck,  Donald  Dean 
Burdon.  Eugene  Robert 
Btitcher,  Paul  Donald 
Btitrym.  Standley  Bruce.  Jr 
Campbell,  James  Beniamlit 
Caiton,  George  Alfred,  III 
Cantacttzeite,  Rodlon 
Carelli,  Francis  Leo 
Carr,  John  Howard 
Carraway,  Terry  Parnel 
Carter.  Powell  Frederick.  Jr. 
Cash,  Eugene  James 
Cassldy,  Tliomas  Joseph,  Jr. 
Chrlstensen  Raymond  J. 
Clark,  Frank  Taylor 
Cloughley,  William  Danes 
Coakley.  Walter  Joseph,  Jr. 
Cockeli,  William  Arthur,  Jr. 
Coleman,  James  Otto 
Colligan,  Tliomas  Richard 
Collins,  Philip  Kent 
Conger.  Clayton  Ned 
Cooper,  Tommy  Gene 
Coskey,  Kenneth  Leon 
Costoii.  Stanford  William,  Jr. 
Cotten,  Thomas  Randolph,  Jr. 
Crater,  Ray  Farrell 
Citrran,  Robert  Welch 
Daniels,  Verlyne  Wayne 
Dapogny,  Robert  John 
Davis,  George  Wllmot,  Jr. 
Davis,  Russell  Everett 
Delgiudlce,  David 
Denbigh,  Robert  Sipp.  Jr. 
Denton,  David  Ne-wton 
Dewlspelaere,  Earl  Lee 
Dick,  Joseph  Leonard 
Diglacomo,  Joseph  Gregory 
Dimon,  Charles  Grayson,  Jr. 
Donaldson,  Robert  Stewart 
Donovan,  James  Francis 
Doollttle,  James  Edward 
Dowse,  Herbert  Barrow,  Jr. 
Driskell,  Omer  Louis 
Duckett,  Philip  V;uihorti  L. 
Dudley.  Paul  Lee.  Jr. 
Dunaway.  John  Allen.  Jr. 
Dyer,  Georize  Thoma.s.  Jr. 
Edward.!.  Jerry  James 
Edv.arus.  William  Roberr,  Jr. 
Eggcrt,  Lo.vcll  Frntti:lin 
Ellis.  Fredciic'--.  Robert 
El--t9r.  Jai-.-.e',  J.Inrc 


Emerson.  JcE-=e  Rtttlccije.  Ill 
Englander,  O'.vcn 
Farnham,  Charles  Gordon 
Farrar.  Ponald  Lee 
Feeks.  Edmond  Michael 
Fenn.  Dan  Edward 
Ferguson,  .-■iiidrew  Claude 
Fergti.s,-on.  Enict  Wesley 
Feniandcs.  Jam.es  Edwin 
Finney,  Jack  Lee 
Fischer,  David  Henrv 
Fiee.ioii.  Richard  James 
Fong.  Chong  Sutti 
Francr,  Ro'jert  E 
Freeman.  IJnus  Walter.  Jr. 
Freeman.  Robert  Wade 
I'rick.  Jo.-cph  Francis 
Frie.'ie.  George  Arthur 
Frie.^en.  Iloyd  .'Andrew 
Frost.  J,jl,n  Frederick.  Ill 
Garcia.  Andrew  Lawrence 
Gi\tithicr.  John  Oliver 
Gavazri.  Robert  Richard 
Gieroniine.  E'agene  Leo 
Gildca,  JooC])!i  Alroy 
Giov.-.neiti.  William  Clyde 
Glaves,  Robert  Hu'_'0 
GUt^'ier.  .Mviir  SLcuer 
Goforth.  Wiliiain  Hr-.:-    Jr. 
Ookle.  Morton 
Good,  Rof.ald  P';.;!'.  p 
Gooden.  Richard  Orviile 
Gowing,  Ricl-.ard  Max'.ve'l 
Graffam,  Earl  Herbert 
Gray  Harvev.  Jr. 
Greeley,  Michael  Tlionias 
Green,  William  Carbine 
Greiv.e,  William  Harr-r 
Grich.  Richard  John 
Griggs.  Norman  Earl 
Groder,  Roijert  Earl 
Grosshuesch,  David  Kari 
Gunn.  Will. am  Joseph 
Halversoii.  Ricliard  Kenne'U 
Hamel.  Jtiir.es  Kenneth 
Hamilton.  Gl'i'.m  Dale 
Hamilton,  Leroy  .'Albert 
Hannegan,  Frairk  Nebeker 
Hansen,  Rodney  Val 
Harns.  John  Henrv 
Harp.  Robert  Maurice 
Harris,  Frank  Brayton 
Henry.  Alljert  Luther,  Jr 
Henry,  Lee  Leverne 
Henson.  Jolm  Mortoti 
Herring.  Edwin  Lyle 
Hippie,  William  John 
Hobbs.  James  Norman 
Hoch.  John  Emer.ion,  Jr 
Hoffman.  Robert  Bernard 
Hogan.  Ed'.card  Joseph.  Jr. 
Hoskovec.  Wilaara  Bernard 
Howard,  .■\lbert  William.  Jr. 
Hubbard.  Samuel  W  alien.  Jr. 
Hughes.  Keniieth  Paul 
Hull.  Fred  Albron 
number.  Marcel  Bcrthier 
Hyde.  Robert  Alfred 
Isaacks.  Marion  Howard 
Jasper,  Charles  Roland 
Jaycox.  Randall  Eugene.  Jr. 
Johnson,  Clarence  A.  E.,  Jr. 
Johnson.  Frederick  Charles 
Johnson.  George  Marshall 
Johnson.  Philip  Edwin 
Jones,  Donald  Sylvester 
Jones.  Richard  Henrv 
Jones.  Rober.  Clyde 
Josephson.  Henning  Crl 
Karapaitls,  .-\nthony  Joseph 
Kellogg,  Edward  Stunuet.  111 
ICelly,  James  Francis 
Kennedy.  William  Everett 
Larkins.  Burton  Justin 
Latham,  William  Bernet 
Latta.  Robert  Lee 
Lawler.  V.'Uliani  Allen 
Kosmcla.  Walter  Theodora 
Ivraft.  Frederick  Wendell 
KtigUr.  Elcnnc-th  Dean 
La^re.  Ro'jert  La..rrn:e 
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I  .tiiuji    William  Arihur 
I.aiii;,  I-'<ii;cr  Jhv 
r  'Blaac.  Getjrges  Etlenne,  Jr. 
Leedom,  Clair  Edward.  Jr. 
I>'iir.han.  Robert  Feter 
Lievcn>oii   Lee  Edward 
Lc'verone.  Robert  Michael 
Le\e\.  Sauiord  Norman 
l.ev.ls.  Harold  Michael  J    Jr. 
LevM.s.  Robert 
Lniibatit:h.  Harold  Dean 
Lnaerick.  ChriMopher  J    Jr. 
I^ocke.  Walter  Michae: 
Lopt;ar..  Wilfred  John 
L  !iii>dt-!i.  Richard  Elbvnie 
Lyiuh.  William  .Mien 
Lvon.  Peier  Waiuhope 
Lyoii.s.  Thomas  William   Jr. 
Mallory.  John  Sidney 
Maloney.  Pettr  Michael 
::.iiiii.  Horace  Desmond.  Jr 
-M..rshal!.  Robert  Malcolm 
-M.atiii.  .Man  Frederick 
Mariin   Robert  Courtney 
Martini   Ricliard  .Anthony 
Ma:hi>.  I  nomas  Ronald 
M.  .■Mew.  John  Hoyle 
M  Carut;;,  James  Elton.  Jr. 
M(  Coy.  Roy  EdL,ar 
Ml  Crimmoii    Doiiylas  Hubert 
.MiCnr.e.  Joe  Dcmer 
McD<)iiaid.  Raymond  Tlioma? 
MtGath'."  Charles  Leroy,  Jr. 
McGra-Ji.  WiUiani  D.irrell 
MiLuiku-.  .J.lmt■.^  D-wiil 
McMiii;ray.  Robert  .AUin    Jr 
McPadtieii.  Doniid  Franci.-.  X 
.■\;.  Vu;,-    Doiaid  Herbert    Jr. 
.Ml  '/ler.  Donald  Moden 
Meyer.  William  Frederick 
Miland.  Vito  Rocco 
Miller   Curti.s  William   Jr 
.Miller   Richard  John 
.Miicliell.  Joseph  Sidncv 
Monti^omery.  Stephen  C 
Moredn<  k.  William  Jc^eph 
Morforti.  Dean  Russell 
Mo.'gan.  HDU.Tton  Mayo 
Mor^ian.  Leroy  William   Jr 
Morin   Ronald  Drake 
-Morri;-:  Henry  Clay.  Jr 
Mnenc;:.  Gerald  Wm.-tun 
Mullaiii?.  Thomas  Frederlrk 
Murra'     Ju-;eph  Edward   Jr. 
Mu.^tii..  Henrv  Croskev 
Xielsc::.  Dunald  Edwin 
NorUi.\td  .  Erne.-t  Richard 
N'orton.  RiChard  Jame-^ 
Numbers.  Earl  Wallace 
Oakley.  Nicholas  Wickliam.  Jr. 
O'Brien.  .Austin  Charle-.  Jr. 
O'Connell.  John  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Joint  Pranc!=; 
O'Connor.  John  Edward 
O'Connor.  Joseph  Edv. aid 
Oldham.  .M'oert  Wayne 
Old-   R   bert  Barnard 
Ore:;   Q.:.:ilj:!i  Rubert- 
Ortega.  Josepii  Jesus 
O*iborae.  .^nhtir  Merlin 
Paddock.  Charles  Oicar 
Palmieri.  John  Josepit 
Parcher.  Siuart  Michael 
Parker.  Joan  Theodore,  Jr. 
Parkhur.-t.  David  Clayton 
Pn>v^antiiio.  Seba-stian  P. 
P.tttee  .Arthur  William 
latil.  J..hn  Edwin 
Payne.  Doiigla.s  Wilkinson 
Peebles.  Edward  Metcalfe 
Feelle.  Morris  Albert 
Perrauit.  Mark  Ed-.vard 
Peterson.  John  William 
Pickens.  William  .\rthiir 
Pohli.  Richard  Roland 
Poling.  William  Edward 
Pressly,  Ge^irce  Bvrne 
Priddy.  Clarei.ce  Letter  Jr. 
Profi'et   Clarence  J  ilienn* 


P'-iiize'.:.  David  tRim 
1  urd'.im.  William  Ha'.C: 
Q'.ilrk.  William  Josepli 
Randolph.  Jaseph  Leslie 
Kapkin.  Jerome 
Reepr,  Frederick  Jolin 
Rhodes.  Randolph  Lee 
Rich,  Richard 
Ritz.  Merlin  Carroll 
Roach,  Francis  L.erov 
Hoblii^on.  Kirby  Lo\i 
Hodgers.  Thomas  .VrUiiir 
Hogers.  Robert  Buraeit 
Horie.  Conral  Jona'haii 
Rose.  William  Ralph 
Runyoii.  Richard  Evere't 
tNindcii,  Oscar  Emanuel 
bander.s.  Ben  Taylor 
Saver.  William  Dou;^herty 
Sciiaaf.  .Mfred  Norman 
.Schrader.  Harry  Clirisnan  J. 
Scott,  .4.ust in  Burnen.Jr. 
Sebrinir.  Lelaiid  Hart 
Self.  David  Lee 
Semplc,  William  CouIht   III 
Sesow.  .Anthony  Dean 
Sewell,  Robert  Lewis 
Shaw,  John  Gels 
Shivv.  John  Henry 
Slicehy.  Eii;,e!ie  Ednaid 
Sheets.  Roi<er  Ervin 
Khelton,  Donald  Cliarles 
Shillint:.  John  Donald 
Shine,  Maurice  Jo.seph 
Simons.  Donald  William 
Slawson,  Ralph  Lipscomb 
Smevot;.  Herbert  Wa\  ne 
Smith.  DavKi  Gerald 
Smith.  John  Valeiuiiie 
Snnlh.  Paul  Jo.seph,  Jr 
Smith.  Richard  Carl 
Si^yder.  Fred  David 
Snyder,  Jaities  Madison 
Spar.  Edwin  Franklin 
Spencer,  Harry  Arthur.  Jr. 
.Sperling:,  David  John 
Siatford,  Kenneth  Brandt 
StanUn,  Thomas  Albert 
Stem.  Norman  Floyd 
Stevens,  Jack  Donald 
Stewart.  Doui-ias  Arihiir 
Story,  Warren  Lewis 
Sudduth.  Roger  Marlowe 
Sullivan,  Walter  Francis 
Sullivan.  William  Wesley 
Sweet,  William  J;!\ 
Sykes,  Lewis  Blnir 
Talbot.  James  Robeii.  Jr. 
Tally,  Billy  Fair 
Tetreault,  Pavil  Jerome 
Thomas,  Di..iiald  Patrick 
Ihompson.  .Arthur  Robert.  Jr. 
Thompson,  Cliffind  Edv  in 
Tliroop.  James  Ray 
Tolcr,  Robert  George.  Jr. 
Travveek.  Billy  Banks 
Trueblood,  William  Eugene 
Turk,  Herman  Lee 
Turner,  Sherman  Wendell 
Tuttle.  John  Robert 
Vanwestendorp.  K^even 
■Veach,  Clarence  Edward 
Wages,  Clarence  Jordan.  Jr. 
Walker,  William  Eurt,'tiot 
Wallace.  Cedric  Sterlintr 
Wallace.  Thomes  McCarthy 
Ward,  Conley  Richard 
■Warner,  Latirance  Blls.? 
Warron,  Tontmy  Haihaway,  Jr. 
Warthen.  Donald 
Wa.sson.  John  Edward 
Weedon.  Rob<?rt  Erne.-t 
Weeks,  Alan  Ltice 
Welshar.  Charles  Francis 
Weissman.  Marvin  Malcolm 
Wellin'.js.  John  Franklin 
Well  5,  Don  Vinton 
West,  Frederick  Powr.  Jr. 
Westphal.  Lloyd  Milton.  Jr. 


W'lr.   I..  ;, .  C:i  Of  Tlii-m.x  ~ 
Wi^ht.  R<->y  R-.  an 
Wilder.  William  Ernest 
Wiley.  Kennel  li  RH.ymoiKi 
Williams.  Donclas  Averv 
William-    Jan. I  --  Cnirriticl    II 
W  Uliam-    I.ci'!-  .A.l',  m 
W';lliam-.oii,  Rdoo:.  Layman 
Wilson.  Edward  Woodrow 
Wilson.  .Saiiiiiet  Benuett 
Wilson,  Vau.tlin  Edyar,  Jr. 
Wi.se,  Peyuin  R,.i!rlolph,  II 
WoUr.  William  M.ir;iii.  Jr 
Wyatt.  William  Ciaudui-   111 
W\iin.  Carl  Everet;.  Jr 
'^'oder    Dwaiie  Frank:;;! 
Voik.  .\\  :i\   Huev 
You;i_-,  .Mired  .A-.  t  r:  .  Ill 
/imiiierm.ii!   ,);inje.-  .\riluir 
sri'Piv   iiiHPs 
AlUnder.  Joe  A''. ':,:»■.  Jr 
Kate.--.  Robert  Lov;-- 
Brown.  Rus.sell  Marvin 
Brunsoii.  Robert  Loin- 
Corn,  Jame.-.  Raymond 
Curtis.  Riciiaru  Earl 
Demps'er  Darrell  Dean 
Derby.  Frar.ci-  .Aiiijiislinc 
I>oii/.eI!    Rirh:iid  John 
Earl.  Robert  J 
Kckeit.  Geor^-';  Henry,  Jr 
Flolid.  Robert  Eugene 
fYencii.  Robert  Calhoun 
Gilnicjre.  Ro'jer  West 
Clirod.  Run-  Osciir 
Henry.  Oernld  Ray 
Hubbard,  Cliarle^  Cromer 
Kenealy   Wi'liam  Edwai-d,  Jr, 
Kollio-    A'hiijeas  Evaiigelo 
Lemma.  Paul  .Anthony 
Maier.  Ravinciiid  Cieor^c 
Mason.  .M'oert   Ciiaiit 
McDoiuild    Francis  Edward 
Mixn-e.  Guv  Tl-iOni;is 
.Moreli(iu.--e.  Ciiarlcs  William 
Neelley.  Charles  Gaylord 
Normand.  Robert  Leo 
Oneil.  Raymond  Leo 
Palmer,  Donald  Ruiiard 
Paul.  Jolm  William 
Pomponio.  Brtino  -Allied 
Recher,  Bernard  Louis 
Ross,  Orrm  Bowcn 
Sclian;^.  Tliomas  Ladd 
Watt,  Roijcrt  Charles 

CH.iVPI  AiX     CORPS 

Beck.  J(.:i;;  Tiiomas 
Borec/ky.  John  Vincent 
tJilU.s.  Edw.ird  Francis 
Keyser.  Ch.irles  Lovctt 
Reaj^an.  Ernes:  McDowell,  Jr, 
Schneider,  Oi  to 
Seim,  J.imes  Enimett 
Stevenson.  Neil  .MacGill 
Vanbeck.  Alfred  Frank 
Warren.  Robert  Hagcn 
Wicker.  Ricliard  Fenton.  Jr. 

IIMI,    INCINiyP.     CORPS 

Beitii::   Edward  Hii^ihes 
Crowley,  Irwm  Daniel.  Jr. 
Demidio,  Jo.seph  .Anthony 
Ericksoii.  James  Albert 
Falk,  Harvey  Alired.  Jr. 
Gates,  Charles  Wiili.im 
Keegan,  Robert  Daniel 
Lapolla,  Jo.-eph 
Lawson,  Leroy  Dcj;,k-1I 
Mathcv,s,  Charles  Joseph 
Reese,  Joseph  Lyman,  Jr. 
Ricke's.  Jack  Clinton 
Robinson,  Cliarles  Fr.incis 
We.ir,  John  Ro.-s 
Wilson,  Dean  Gordon 
Wr:^;liT.  John  .Albert 

n  t.1  E  .\ti\oc.^TE  general's  corps 
Eanm.  Jo.-,cp!i  Herbert 
Briimr  .'.iint    Rcbert 


Apn 


;/ 


1975 


Dov.d.  Geort^e  Gordon,  Jr. 
Fink,  Edward  Robert 
Hairston,  Thomas  Fl'->etwjod 
ieukir.?,  John  Smith 
Waite,  Charles  Eugene 
'V;  Iker.  Feter  Brockway 
Z  ;nni,  Oeniis  Ares 

MKDIC.M.    SFRVIi'E     ',  ■  'i 

::      '.ley,  Emanuel  Nav  -.rrj 

G'    ,  Robert  LedmMi; 

,(uia,  Paul  Nestor 

Lop.u,  William  Lee 

Liirucsv,  Clifford  B. 

'.",  ult,  John  Washington 

Vi'ttng.  Johnny  Wilbur 

N'VRSF    I  opes 

0>bori;e.  Loah  Genu 
Zobel,  KathrvnEli.abe  li 
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In   the   Marine   Corps 

The  following-named  temporary  di.sabilu  .• 
retired  officer  for  reappointment  to  the  grade 
of  captain  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Well.s,  Claire  V. 

The  following-named  (Na.y  Liil.  :ed 
Scientific  Education  Program)  graduates  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  qtia'.iiications  therefor  as  prov.de.i  ';y 
law : 

Doyle.  James  'V'.  Hickliu.  .Midiael  s. 

Harding,  Terry  R.  .Mickelson.  David  C. 

The  following-named   (Naval  Reserve  Oi' - 
cer  Training  Corps)  graduates  for  pcrmanen 
appointmeitt  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuttii- 


Ihe 


ant    ill    the    Marine    Corps,    subject    '■-> 
qtialinoatiorrs  therefor  as  provided  by  Ic 
Gearin.  I\Iichael  J.         Miller,  Jeiome 
Green.  Douglas  I,  W'.l-on,  Rii-sell  E 

Lies,  R;fhard  J. 

The  follow  in^:-n;.nu'd  U.S.  :\!i!::ary  Aca^l- 
e;iiy  graduate  ft)r  permanent  appoiutiiient  t'l 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  iu  the  Marin« 
Corps,  subject  *o  the  qnalification.,  therefor 
as  pro',  '.ded  Vjv  I.-,  .v  : 

W.r  .  Duu.utlas   I 

Tlie  iollowins-inintfd  U  •^,  Air  Force  Acart- 
eiiiy  ;;r;<,diiate  for  permanent  appointment  t,i 
the  tirade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
a,  p;-r'\  ideci  by  law: 

,-,'  ;nr';  -,  Terrv  M 


HOL  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— l/oArf/a?/,  April  7,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Edward  G,  Latch. 
UD,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Seel'  yc  first  the  lingdoin  o:  Cind  and 
Hii  ric/htcousncss:  and  oil  i/iot'  tliirigs 
s^'cU  he  added  intio  You. — Matt'new  6:  33. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  at  tlie  dawn  of  a  new 
day  and  the  beginning  oi  a  nt>v  week, 
we  litt  our  hearts  unto  Iliee  praying 
that  Thou  will  guide  ii.s  in  the  way  we 
sliould  po  and  gi\e  us  courage  to  v. alk  in 
that  wa.y. 

Deliver  us  from  i.he  strain  and  stress 
01  th.e  demands  of  daily  duties  and  dur- 
!i!:;  these  hours  may  v,e  ha\e  a  con- 
tir.ued  sense  of  Tliy  preseitce  that  with 
a  sincerity  of  mind  anci  a  pui'iiy  ol  heart 
we  may  face  the  tasks  before  us. 

W'-'  tliank  Tiiee  for  the  glorious  lijht 
u:  liberty  which  is  ours  here  in.  America. 
Cirant  that  we  may  never  give  our  con- 
s.jiu  to  the  crucifixion  of  freedcin  any- 
time, a.nywhere,  for  any  reason,  by  any 
pooy'lc.  Let  us  heed  the  ksson  ■c.he  meas- 
ure \'ou  give  will  be  the  ii-.r.' -ure  you 
'-ft 

Bv  Thy  grace  may  wiy  .~fek  f!!--t  Thy 
kmgtiom  as  we  labor  loi-  tite  i  :■•  '-i  '"'I  nur 
com. try.  Amen. 


THE  JOURN \L 


Tlie     SPE.AKER     pro     tempoi" 
Ch:tir  has  examined  tlie  Journal 
last  day's  proceedings  and  antioii! 
the  House  his  ar^proval  thereof. 

Witb.out  ob.i'^^ction.  the  .ictti  i'..-'. 
.  nproved. 

There  v.as  no  obieciion 


.     The 
of  the 

ices  to 


T-inSG.'vG."  FROM  THE   3L.\'.'\TE 

-■\  message  from  the  Serate  by  Mr. 
Suarrotv,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
th.at  tlie  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
follov  ing  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  555.  An  ad  to  amend  t!~.e  Co;. -.'■!  idu'cd 
Farm  and  Pural  Developn'.ent  Act;   nnd 

S.  lolO.  Au  act  to  conlinne  the  .^ijccial  fo.  d 
service  pro';_'ram  tor  children.  t'.iM  '_'\  Sep- 
■•■.n'n-r  30,  1975. 

Tlie  message  also  amio'-irccd  that  the 
Vk-e  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
t;6-4'J,  appointed  Mr.  McGle,  chairman: 
Mr,  Randolph,  Mr.  Metc.alf,  Mr,  Has- 
kell, Mr,  Culver,  Mr.  LE.\ffY,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr  Javits,  Mr.  BaKer,  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
CXXI 5711— Par'  7 


Mr.  Gapn  to  attend,  on  the  pari  of  th.e 
Senate,  the  Canada-United  States  inter- 
parliamentary meeting  to  be  held  in 
Quebec  City.  Canada,  April  24-27,  197,5. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THi' 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
foie  the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Rerrc-crtatj-.^s: 

W\--1INC-'«X.    11  c  . 

-.Ill,-'--,  :'7.  1975. 

Spra'  •■!■.  //0"sco/  K-'/vc-ci /a.' ;rc 

D[.-\n  Mr,.  .'^ptAKip.:  Pursurmt  'o  f..c  pe:- 
mission  graiired  on  Marcli  2o.  l!)7o,  the  Cler't; 
has  received  tire  following  ir,css;i^e  from  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

■•That  the  Senate  agrees  to  '.iie  coi.ferer.ce 
report  on  H.R.  2166,  An  .'Vet  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  t'>r 
a  refund  of  1974  Individtial  income  taxes,  to 
increase  the  low  income  allowance  and  tiu- 
percentr.ge  standard  dedtiction.  to  provide  a 
credit  for  certain  earned  income,  to  increa-e 
the  investment  credit  and  the  s;--!;,,;  c.Kemp- 
tion,  and  for  other  purpose.^," 

W;  h   ki::d  regard-^.  I  -.r.v.. 
Si:':'ereiy. 

W.  Pat  jENt.iKCs 
Clerk.  House  of  Rcpre-i   ' ; .('  ire.-'. 

By    W.     R.\YMON-D     COLLLT, 

/;■  :)u'.}j  CI')!: 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  ?P:;:AKr  R 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiior-'.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  puL-'iicTn: 
to  the  authority  granted  on  Wednesday, 
March  26.  1975,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore 
did  on  Thursday.  March  27,  1975.  sign 
the  following  enrolled  bill  of  the  House: 

H.R.  216G.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro\  idc  i\;r  a  reluiu'l 
of  1974  individual  income  taxc;.  to  iucrea-e 
the  lo\v  income  allowance  and  the  ;ierceiv  '..• 
standard  deduction,  to  provide  a  credn  I  : 
personal  exemptions  and  a  credit  for  ccrian'. 
earned  income,  to  increase  the  m'.cstnient 
credit  and  the  stirtax  exemptu.n.  to  red.i^  • 
perceniage  deplcum  fir  r;:!  ;"(t  :  .i  ,  .i :  d  ;  : 
other  purpu-L.;. 


COMMUNICATION  FROIVI  TH: 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  temiiore  k.ict  be- 
fore the  Hou.se  the  foUov  iiig  comni -.ni- 


cation  Irom  tlic  Cle: ':  (U   tl 
Representati\t  • 


Hou.se  of 


\  \-in-.-(.roN,  D.C  , 

MnrcU  28,197i. 

Hon.  C'i.^.i    .\i,Brrii-. 

Spra'.i  r.  House  o/  r.-prtsentatiies. 

Di\r.  ?!p..  Si-E.»iKir.;  I  have  the  honor  to 
■ra;isin..  iierewilh  a  .  ealeti  envelope  from 
ib.e  Wliite  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Of- 
fice at  :i:05  P.M.  on  Friday,  March  28,  1075, 
and  said  to  coniain  a  message  from  the  Pre,si- 
cieni  \', herein  he  transmits  the  third  annuid 
report  on  iiie  status  cf  advisory  commit'ee.- 
in    1974. 

With  kn-.d  regard^    I  a:ii. 
s;;;;cerelv. 

W.     I'.W      JlN.NI.NOS, 

Clerk.  House  of  Rcprescniatiiet. 
By  W.  R-iYMOND  Collet, 

Deputy  Ch-rk 


illRD    ANNUAL    REPORT    O: 


lii 


STATUS  OF  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEES IN  1974— MESSAGI-:  FRO>' 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITFD 
STATES 

Ti:e  SPEAKER  iiro  tempore  laid  bc- 
10! e  tite  House  the  fullo'>ving  messat-c 
ironi  tlie  President  of  tiie  United  State.s, 
which  v.ns  read  ar^d.  together  with  tiie 
accomruuiying  papers,  witirout  obieciioii 
referred  to  tiie  Committee  on  Gow-:r;- 
mei.t  Operations: 

To  //a'  Coiujrcs.'i  of  th.r  Ui.ited  S.'aus; 
In  accordance  with  the  piovisions  of 

section  G  C'  of  titc  Fcdtia'.  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  the  rei-ort  on  the  status 
of  ach'isory  committees  in  1974  is  here- 
with  forwarded. 

This  is  the  th;;d  nr.nual  report.  It  is 
oi'gnni/cd  to  impro'.e  i.'Ubhc  acces.s  to 
nifor:n\tiu:i  cor.cernlng  specific  ad- 
\isoiy  f  ommitiees  and  tiio  Federal  ligei:- 
c:l-s  to  v. iiom  tliey  i)ro\ ide  advice. 

GrT.\::i  R.  F-.i  d. 

T.;;;  W'Hiir.  Kof-:  ,  Mcn'n   l',9.  1375. 


PERMl.SSION    FOR    COMMITIr;.    C'\' 

b.\n:vINCt,  currency  and  hols- 
ing  to  file  report  on  h  r  v?:)s 
the  emergency  homeowners 

P.ELir^r  ACT  OF  197,") 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Si^-aker.  I  a.-^k 
uitaiiitiious  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Bniiking.  Currency  and  Housing  may 
i;;ne  h:.t;l  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
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port  on  the  bill,  H.R.  5398,  Uic  Emer-  rem.Kninpr  sites,  and  i/  Congress  doesnt  net  some  real  oupstinns  in  mir  rv,i„^    „     * 

gcncy  Homeowners-  Relief  Act  of  1975  soon  there  may  be  nothing  left  to  protect.  lust  hnw  far  ?h^rLl«        f  f^    tt^'  ^° 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there        Fortunately  Rep.  j.  Edward  Roush.  who  i"titi^^hn"iH  an  ,^°"^'^!^^  °'  *^^  United 

objection  to  Uie  request  of  Uie  genUe-  ^'^.  ^l^amploned  the  Dunes'  cause  since  the  f„f,^^,f'^n°/?,^"  ^°"ti°"i"5  its  active 

nnn  fro-n  Penn^-lviniT'  b'-''^^  early  1960s,  has  an  important  ally  this  vear  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

liT-rr'v  q^rnnhiPrtiAn  '"  ''"^  perenni.ii  fl^ht  to  conip'.ete  the  n.i-         We   are   hopeful   that   action   by    the 

xuciL  v.a^i.uoojeciion,  tio„,,i  uxke^hovo  he  persuaded  Con-re.ss  to  Congress  will  help  the  United  Natiors 

—  create  in  1966.  Rep.  Floyd  Fithian.  in  whase  .see  that  they  should  be  involved  in  'his 

.  ,  V'     pr  ,  ,r-  clisrnct  most  of  the  Iake.<=h(>re  park  is  located,  humonitarian  pursuit 

■1;\   ^'    '    '^  replaced  the  troplodytlc  Earl  Lr.iid..reb<>.  the 


eO'JTH    \IKTNAMFSr:     CJ 

OXLY  THEMSELVE.S  Dune.;'    principal    opponent.    l:i    la.^t    fall's 

■  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was    *'^i!f"^. 
f  Ivcn  permission  to  address  the  House 


HOUR  OF  SHAME  FOR  CONGRESS 
I  Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 


The    Roush    bill    that    would    add    5,328 

i.r  1  minute  and  to  rcni..c  and  extend  shore'wiL reUuraduned\aCt  ^^^^^^^^  pormission  U)  address  the  House  for  1 
ills  remarics.'  announced  he  would  support  a  somewhat  '"'""-'ft^.  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  smaller  expartsion.  WhUe  the  Fithian  pro-  marks  and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 
fcr  the  Sjuth  Vietnamese  w  blame  the  P^^'^al  would  delete  some  too  acres  th.-;i  are  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  in- 
United  States  for  their  recent  defeaLs  is  iiqticstionabiy  dcsirabi?  for  protecting  the  ticcd  must  be  an  liour  of  shame  for  the 
a  lot  of  nonscn.se  and  totailv  unfair  to  'l '•"e'^iand  ecosystem,  at  Uast  the  Con;:;rc'<s-  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  only  real  friend  they  have.  The  mill-  su1^r^\]^Tc'nVnnTu^^^^^^  '^°  ^^^  individual  Members  of  both 
tary  support  we  have  given  has  been  co°ntrv'rLst  urban  nationarpa^^^^^  ^'""''^'^^  ''^°  '^^^'e  sought  in  vain  to  move 
more  than  adequate.  Rep.  Rav  Madden,  cha.rman  of  the  power-  '^^^  Congress  to  act  on  imperatives  of 
I  have  alwavs  felt  that  the  South  Viet-  fui  House  Rules  committee,  and  Rep.  joiin  international  and  national  consequence, 
namese  wasted  too  much  ammunition.  Brademas,  deputy  majority  whip,  have  con-  it  is  a  shame  that  all  must  bear  the 
In  the  recent  report  of  Rcpre.sentative  '^'■-tentiv  stipported  the  Poush  bill.  Sens,  shame  becau.se  of  tlie  inadequacy  of 
McCloskey  to  the  Congre.-s,  he  stated  ^'•'^•if  -  Hart':-.e  and  Bi-ch  B.-ivh  have  sponsored  Iradership. 

that  for  every  1  round  of  artillery  fired  s^"^te  ^^rsIoIls  of  the  same  le.nsiation.  Gov.  shame  because  the  Congress  again 
by  the  enemy  the  South  Vietnamese  fred  eTrt^h^o^'.^he^a^or^a^T'or'^rnX'^'niL?  ''^'  ^^"  i"  ^^«^«  ^t  ^  time  that  cded 
10  rotind.s.  So  shortages  of  ammunition  Thi's  .vMe"  brpartisa.i  "'pport  how^e^r-  ^"^  «^"o"'  ^o  matter  how  we  may  feel 
cannot  be  blamed  on  America.  Plus,  from  sh,ouidn't  lead  Dunes  supporters  to  believe  about  aid  to  Southeast  Asia,  the  Con- 
what  I  have  read  recently  the  ARVN  t!ie  Lakeshorcs  completion  is  a.ssured.  Last  .^Jress  had  and  has  an  obligation  to  act. 
forces  have  not  been  shooting  at  any-  session  the  Roush  bin  unanimously  p.-vssed  Whether  aid  be  humanitarian  or  other- 
body.  They  did  abandon  about  a  billion  ^^'^  Hou.se  interior  subcommittee  that  is  the  wise,  the  Congress  should  have  been  in 
doUars  of  equipment  in  Uieir  hasty  traditional  bottleneck  for  much  legislation  session  at  a  time  when  the  course  of  his- 
ietreat.  proMdlng  new  park  aretL.^^.  It  was  ou  the  verge  toj...  i„  Southeast  Asia  wa.s  bpine  alfprprt 

The  south  Vietnamese  had  U.e  only  sfnf  tru^e  ^llou.!e'k;or'r.;%"ffvo''r:'b]f  m'^s^vf^p^i'^tfag^e'rof^in^m^n.??^^^^ 

air  force  and  navy  In  that  part  of  the  ,...^  was  expected,  when  Con^Jrels  adjmm'ed  Portions. 

world  and  the  largest  equipped  army.  It  There's  the  danger  that  the  salamander  To  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

seems,  however,  that  you  can  not  teach  p i.e  of  the  congressional  process  could  pro-  the  Congress  unfortunately  presents  it- 

or  train  motivation.  I'ug  the  Lakeshore  completion  another  two  self  as  a  collective  Nero  fiddling  while 

There  is  a  tendency  in  life  to  blame  y^^"^-   To   avoid   that   potentially   ruinous  Rome  burns 

someone  else  for  your  defeat-s  The  South  <"-«"'"ai"'-.  Co^t^re*--*  should  sei/e  the  initia-  shame   because   the   Coneress   aeain 

lor  tnen  pie-ei.t  .^tuation.  National  Lakeshore  wuh-.ut  further  delay.  mynad  of  important  proposals  to  com- 

^^^-^— .^^^—  _^_^^^^^^__  bat  the  continuing  energy  crisis.  Regard - 

TKTnTAXTA  T^TT^^T^r^  ^^ss  of  differing  preferences  for  specific 

INDIANA  DUNES  PERAUSSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  proposals,  the  Congress  again  had  the 

'Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given  INT'ERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM-  obligation  to  act. 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  MERCE  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  Shame   because   the   Congress   again 

minute  and   to   revise   and   extend   his  ^^^^-    SECURITIES    REFORM    ACT  had  recessed  while  unemployment  soared 

remarks   and   include   extraneous   mat-  ^^  ^^^^  to  ever-higher  levels  ant*  the  economy 

ter.)  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.   Mr.  Speaker    I  sputtered  In  tr>-ing  to  emerge  from  a 

Mr.   MADDEN.    Mr.   Speaker,    a    few  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com-  ^^^^ession    while    possibly    preparing    a 


Dunes  area  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  rities  Reform  Act  of"l9'75             ^  ^  dawning,  but  the  old  cry  of  an  individual 

Michigan.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   Is  there  Congressman  who  fought  in  vain  last 

Interior  Department  has  postponed  any  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  ^^^'^^^  ^  conciliate  the  Congress  and 

definite  steps  in  using  the  appropriated  man  from  California''  ''^  President  in  an  effort  to  initiate  ac- 

money  for  the  development  of  this  park  There  was  no  objection  t'°"  °"  °"'"  worsening  problems, 

area  that  is  within  2  hours  drive  for  ap-  ^  ^"^  proud  that  there  were  colleagues 

proximately  7  or  8  million  people.  ^^^~^~^^~~  °'^  '^°th  sides  of  the  aisle  who  joined  me 

Many  organizations  are  awaiting  the  u  N  ACTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  J"  ^  bipartisan  plea  to  the  congressional 
park  development  and  also  are  support-  REFUGEES  IN  INDOCHINA  leadership  and  to  the  White  House.  We 
ing  legislation  now  pending  before  the  "'*^  "°^  '''^^^  ^^^  Congress  to  adjourn 
Congress  which  was  introduced  by  our  '^'"'  PEYSER  a.skcd  and  was  given  without  acting  on  vital  legislation.  That 
colleague  Congre.ssman  Roush  for  ex-  PC'"™ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  our  pleas  were  for  naught  only  illustrates 
pansion  of  certain  arca^  of  the  Indiana  """tite  and  to  revi.<:e  and  extend  his  too  clearly  now  my  concerns  over  a  con- 
Dunes  National  Park.                            '    '  remarks,  i  tinuation  of  inaction. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  an  editorial  ^'■-  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  The   hasty   and   slipsliod   manner   in 

from  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  Bentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Koch»  which  the  few  pieces  of  legislation  were 

on    the    necessity    of    completing    this  ^"*^  ^  ^""^  circulating  a  resolution  Into  enacted  thus  far  emphasizes  even  more 

vorthwhile  and  long-delayed  project-  '^^  House  condemning;  the  actions  of  the  need  for  the  Congress  to  tend  to  its 

Completing  the  ix-nes  ^'^^  United  Nations  dealing  with  the  re-  business— In    committee    with   hearings 

Th„  ^i,=n^.c  .,-  hot,  ,  f,,,  ,  .  V  quests  of  the  United  States  that  the  and  testimony,  in  drafting  legislation 
l.Itr Dunes  N^tS^ii^k'e^hr  thi^vVrr  U.tited  N.-tions  step  forward  in  the  situ-  that  is  responsible  and  weU  thought  out. 
tlnn  they  have  oeen  since  the  first  compie-  ""0"  of  tne  refut;ees  in  Indochina.  to  bring  measiures  to  the  Hoiise  floor  with 
I'oi:  bill  was  in-roduced  Just  fo.irvears  ago.  ^  think  the  statements  that  have  been  sufficient  time  and  debate,  and  In  work- 
in  those  four  years  at  least  14  of  the  21  arenas  mride  by  the  United  Nations  stating  hig  with  the  executive  branch, 
rrrposed  for  addition  to  the  La}:eshore  have  tlaat  this  was  not  really  a  field  that  No  one  enjoys  whistling  In  the  wind.  I 
bti  u  physically  altered,  some  of  them  irre-  they  need  be  concerned  with  violate  the  must  note  that  my  own  pleas  are  minute 
v..-ivb;y  E\ery  delay  increases  the  peril  to  the  very  principles  of  their  charter  and  raise  puffs  In  the  breeze  compared  to  the  big 
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wind  that  will  come — as  surely  it  must— 
itow  ling  in  from  the  electorate. 


.ADDITION  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

:ur.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
lliiy  time  to  announce  that  we  are  add- 
int:  to  the  suspension  li-^t  for  tomorrow 
tlu'  following  measure:  House  Joint 
Resolution  335,  to  extend  the  effective 
ciiue  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Tradin'^  Commission  Act 
;,f  1974.         

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  335 
AND  S.   1236  I 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
niuht  to  file  reports  on  Hou.se  Joint  Reso- 
lution 335,  as  amended,  to  extend  the 
effective  date  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion Act  of  1974:  and  S.  1236.  as 
amended,  to  amend  the  Emfrscncy  Live- 
stock Credit  Act  of  1974  and  Section  316 
of  the  Consolidated  Furm  and  Rural 
Development  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tcmpc 
objection  to  the  request  of 
man  from  Washinf'.ton .' 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  recently 
come  from  our  districts,  where  there  has 
been  great  concern  among  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  about  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country.  I,  and  I  am  sure  many  of 
my  colleagues,  look  forward  to  Thursday 
night  and  to  a  renewed  spirit  of  biparti- 
san foreign  policy  in  the  United  States. 


■  re. 
till 


Is  there 
••entlo- 


THE  NEW  HOUSE  MICROPHONES 

I  Mr,  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar  ks.i 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  if  anj-one  has  yet  made  a  com- 
ment on  our  new  microphones  and  soimd 
system,  which  are  being  used  for  the 
first  time  today,  but  I  am  so  pleased  that 
we  finally  got  these  installed  and  work- 
ing that  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  make 
a  comment.  For  once  we  have  micro- 
phones that  are  not  directional,  and  when 
Members  speak  on  the  floor  they  can  be 
heard  throughout  the  entire  Chamber. 
Also,  the  little  repeater  loudspeakers 
mounted  under  the  seats  should  give  us 
reinforced  sound,  plus  or  minus  about 
two  decibels,  throughout  the  entire 
Chamber  and  the  Member  speaking  now 
needs  to  only  use  a  normal  tone  of  voice. 
Nothing  could  please  me  more,  because  I 
am  one  of  those  who  does  not  hear  too 
veil  unless  we  have  adequate  sound. 


RENEWED  SPIRIT  OF  BIPARTISAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

I  Mr.  WIRTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mi".  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  know,  the  President  will  be 
.'fitiiessing  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress 
Oil  Thursday  night  related  to  American 
loieign  policy.  I.  and  I  am  sure  many  of 
t!:y  colleagues,  look  forward  to  his  re- 
uutrks  and  look  forward,  hopefully,  to  a 
spiilt  of  cooperation  between  the  Con- 
kress  and  the  executive  branch  In  the  re- 
c'uluation  of  American  foreign  policy. 


THE  U.N.  AND  THE  EVACUATION  OF 
REFUGEES  IN  INDOCHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Peyser  i  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  I  announced  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Koch)  and  I 
today  are  circulating  a  resolution  con- 
cerning the  need  for  the  United  Nations 
to  undei-take  an  immediate  and 
concerted  effort  to  aid  the  refugees  in 
Indochina. 

Specifically,  this  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  possible 
efforts  should  be  made  by  the  U.N.  to  aid 
and  assist  in  the  evacuation  and  relief 
efforts  for  those  made  homeless  by  the 
ravages  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 
that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N. 
should  call  on  Communist  leaders  in 
Vietnam  not  to  interfere  with  these  hu- 
manitarian efforts. 

The  Congrei.,s  appropriated  over  Sill 
million  for  U.N.  activities  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  and  I  believe  that  failure 
by  the  United  Nations  to  give  the  issue 
of  aid  for  these  refugees  the  highest  pos- 
sible priority  can  only  result  in  forcing 
the  Congress  to  reconsider  this  Nation's 
financial  assistance  to  that  world  body. 

The  issue  here  is  not  one  of  politics;  it 
is  one  of  people.  There  is  a  compelling 
moi'al  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  U,N. 
to  assist  in  this  lifesaving  effort.  For  it 
to  ignore  this  responsibility  can  only 
mean  more  hardship,  more  misery,  and 
more  death. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mi\  Brademas i  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  consider  a  bill  vitally 
important  to  millions  of  older  persons  in 
our  coimtry.  I  refer  to  H.R.  3922,  the 
Older  Americans  Amendments  of  1975,  a 
bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965,  to  extend  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evei-y  Member  of  the 
House  is  aware  that  many  of  the  elderly 
of  our  Nation  are  in  need  of  help,  par- 
ticularly during  the  current  economic  re- 
cession. I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  th,'? 
bill  which  we  shall  tomorrow  consider 
represents  a  significant  step  toward  pro- 
viding this  assistance,  and  I  would  like 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion their  strong  support. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3922.  as 
amended,  includes  provisions  which  will : 

First.  Extend  through  fiscal  year  1979 
all  of  the  major  programs  presently  au- 


thorized by  the  Older  Americans  Act,  In- 
cluding the  Nutrition  Program  for  tlie 
Elderly; 

Second,  Extend  the  Older  Ameiicans 
Community  SeiTice  Employment  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1979: 

Third.  Extend  the  National  Older 
Americans  Volimteer  programs,  includ- 
ing the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  program 
and  the  Foster  Grandparents  program: 
Fourth.  Create  a  new  Special  Services 
program  for  the  elderly,  including  home- 
maker  and  other  home  services,  coun.^el- 
ing  assistance,  residential  repairs  and 
renovation,  transportation,  and  mort- 
gage interest  reduction  and  in.surance 
payments  so  that  older  adults  will  b'- 
able  to  live  more  independently  at  home. 
Fifth.  Provide  for  the  direct  fundiiu; 
for  Indian  tribes  of  service  programs  un- 
der title  III  of  tlie  Older  Americans  Act, 
and 

Sixtli.  Prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age  in  any  program  reeeivin:; 
Fedpi'ftl  financial  assistance 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  proceeding  fiu- 
ther.  I  want  to  say  a  brief  v.ord  about 
tlio.'-p  vho  hu\c  worked  so  hard  on  this 
ir.e^snre. 

First.  I  v.ant  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  '  Mr.  Perkins  i  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE',  for  their  contributions  to 
the  bill. 

Sceond,  I  wiint  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Educa- 
tion, which  I  am  privileged  t-o  chair,  for 
their  diligence  in  helping  to  dralt  this 
legislation. 

In  particular.  I  v\ant  to  commend  the 
new  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
their  valuable  contributions.  Here  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscon.sin  (Mr.  Cornell),  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords  >,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Lsland  (Mr. 
Beard  > .  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Pressler>,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Zeferetti i  ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  ( Mr.  Miller  ) . 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hall  > .  The  new  members  were  faithful 
in  attendance  at  the  hearings  and  most 
thoughtful  and  effective  with  their  ques- 
tions and  suggestions  on  the  bill. 

I  want  also  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bell),  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds*,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser > , 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs 
Chisholm),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  ( Mr.  Lehman  > . 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  for  their 
support  of  and  contributions  to  this  leg- 
islation. That  support  is  represented  by 
the  vote  of  the  comn-nttee  to  report  tliis 
measure — a  unanimous  36  to  0. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  work  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  ,  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Risenhooveri.  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Andrews).  All  of 
these  Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  made  con- 
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structlve  suggestions  which  have  been 
incorporated  into  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Spjcaker.  because  this  measure 
constructively  extends  and  expands  pro- 
grams affecting  the  lives  of  millions  of 
olcier  people.  H  R.  3922  has  been  strongly 
endorsed  b  •  many  of  the  leading  organi- 
.'ations  which  represent  the  interests  of 
older  persons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  into 
the  Record  some  of  tlie  letters  I  have 
i-ccived  from  the.'^e  groups  m  support  of 
tins  important  legislation. 

Those  foUowmg  lettn-s  cane  from: 

Mr.  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  presid?iit. 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  Inc.; 

Mr.  Cyril  F.  Biickfield.  counsel.  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association  and 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons; 

Mr.  Jack  Os  ofsky.  executive  director, 
the  National  Coimcil  on  the  Aging,  Inc.; 
and 

Mr.  Tony  T.  Dechant.  pii-.idcnt.  Na- 
tional Fanners  Union. 

The  letters  follow : 

N'.\rioN.\L  CocN-.n.  cr  St.vu/R 

CIT17ENS.  INC  . 

Washington.  DC  .  MarcU  28,  l(<7j 
Hon     John    BR.\DtMAS, 
Howe  of  Rt'prc<:c'>.!at:i  ■•■:. 
U'li^'i  ington.  D  C . 

Dear  CoNiiRfssMAV  BF^'lFMA-i:  The  Oldt  r 
Americans  Ameadmeiits  of  1975.  H  R.  3922  Ls 
tenta'.lvely  --cliedjled  to  ci.iiie  'je;ore  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  oil  April  8.  1975. 
H.R.  39J2  as  devel  .ped  and  reported  out 
iiiiaiiiiuously  irom  ilie  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  i.s  a.  ^ovxl  bill  which  we  believe 
deserves  your  strong  support. 

H  R.  3922  extend.s  the  authori2:iition  for 
all  the  proETatns  of  the  Older  .^nlerl^an^  Act 
including:  Title  ni  E;ra:it.s  for  State  and 
Community  Programs  on  A^inR;  Tl'le  IV 
Research,  Demonstratioa  a:.d  Training  Pro- 
gram.-; to  meet  ti.e  speci  il  needs  ot  the  elderly 
and.  Title  V  pruvliioa.;  :ot  AcquLiition.  .Mter- 
ation  or  Renovation  of  Multipurpose  Senior 
Centers.  Also  retained  t.<:  Title  Vlt  Nutri- 
tion Program  for  the  Elderly  and.  Title  IX 
The  Older  Americans  C 'mmunry  Service 
Employment  .\ct. 

New  to  the  bill  arc  provisions  under  Title 
VIII  for  Special  Service  Programs  for  tlie 
Elderly.  These  Include  Homemaktr  and  Home 
Services,  Cauuseling  and  Tax  A^tLstance 
Services.  Conversion  and  Renovation  of 
Housing  for  the  EMer'.v.  and  Transportation 
Services — all  de.'lsr.ed  to  provide  alterna- 
tives to  delet«rlou.s  and  costly  Institntifinal- 
Izatiou  of  seniors. 

All  of  the  on-gou^.g  programs  of  the  Act 
have  proven  worthwhUe  Ui  meeting  a  sub- 
.stantial  portion  of  the  needs  of  our  nation's 
elderly.  We  believe  the  ;e — as  well  as  t:-.e 
new  prograih.;  under  Title  VIII— dhould  be 
exttT.ded  for  the  four  vears  as  provided  for 
in  thebl!!. 

Of  particiUar  •■oncern  to  the  Na-irnal  Coun- 
cil  is  Title  IX.  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
munitv  Service  Employment  .^ct.  This  Title 
provides  p.irt-time  community  service  Jobs  to 
people  35  years  and  over.  Providing  job  op- 
port  initics  li  one  of  the  best  waj-s  and 
least  costly  to  help  older  people  live  more 
independently  and  better  lives  while  thev 
provide  services  to  less  fortunate  people  of 
all  ages. 

We  believe  the  subcouuuitiee  and  the  full 
committee  have  carefully  and  conscientiously 
lou-tructed   a   bill   that   will   create   mecha- 
nisms and  progranxs  to  a-vslst  Americas  elder- 
ly to  live  a  better  and  more  independent  life. 
The  National  Council  hojjes  that  you  wiU 
vote  for  passage  of  H_R.  3922,  Older  Amerl- 
rins  Amendments  of  1975  as  reported  by  the 
Hnuse  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Sincerely  and  re-spectfully  yours. 
Nei.scn  H.  Cbvikshakk. 

President. 


National  RrmutD  Teachbks  As- 
sociation; Amesicajn  Associa- 
tion or  Retieed  F>essons, 

April  4.  1975. 

H'TSE  of  RrpnFSFNTATIVF<:. 

Washington,  D  C. 

Di.AK  Congressman:  On  Tuesday.  April  8, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  con.slder- 
Ing  H-R.  3022.  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1575. 

Our  A.ssoclations  are  appreciative  of  the 
diligent  elTorts  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  to  improve  upon  the  present 
service  delivery  procrnms  authorized  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  and  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  aiithori/ation.  These 
amendments  expand  and  extend  a  number 
of  beneficial  programs  for  older  .Americans 
IncUiding  tl.e  Title  III  Grants  to  the  States 
for  Communitv  Service  Protirums,  Title  IV 
Research  and  Training  programs,  the  Title 
VII  .N'utriiion  program  and  the  Title  IX 
Older  .\nieiicaii.s  Community  iService  Employ- 
ment proi^ranis.  Furthermore,  the  legislation 
QfTers  a  number  of  innovative  eilorts  designed 
to  provide  greater  emphasis  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  eldeilv  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  continued  involvement  in  the  main- 
stream of  conununity  life. 

We  believe  the  legislation  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  meets  tlie  critKal  need  of 
continued  expansion  of  the  service  delivery 
network  of  the  Administration  on  Aging.  In 
addition,  the  amcndmetits  broaden  the  scope 
of  programs  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  older  persons  Therefore,  our  A.'vsocl- 
atlons.  V.  itli  combined  membership  of  over 
7  8  mUlion  older  Amei  leans,  ur;.'e  your  sup- 
port of  this  legislation, 
tiliicerely, 

CyRII.   r     BlU'  KFIELD. 

Coun.rt. 

i  he  n.ationm.  councii.  on  thf 

Aging,  Inc  . 
Waihingioii,  DC,  April  7,  1973. 
II.ju.  Juh.s  Br-\demas. 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Edticction, 
House  of  Re]rre:^ent attics, 
Washington,  D  C. 

De.ak  Congrfssman  BRADr.MAs:  Tlie  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging  wishes  to  express 
it.s  appreciation  for  the  prompt,  thorough, 
and  thoughtful  work  done  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Education  and  the  full  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  CoinnUttee  on  H.R.  3922  — 
a  bill  to  extend  and  strengthen  programs 
authorl.'ed  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965.  At  a  time  when  the  nation's  elderly 
are  forced  to  endure  Increa-sing  economic 
burdens,  they  will  be  pleaded  to  note  the 
priority  given  to  the  extension  of  the  Older 
-■Americans  Act  by  their  representatives  tn 
the  Congress. 

.As  the  ;:ai:f>i'.S  leadmir  professional  orga- 
nization m  the  n^'ing  field,  NCOA  believes 
that  H  R.  3023  can  be  another  major  step  in 
the  de'.elopment  of  a  public  poUcy  respouiiive 
to  the  needs  and  poteatial-s  of  the  country's 
older  citizcuo  Tliere  is  a  pre.=slng  need  for 
expaiusion  of  the  service  delivery  network 
which  enables  the  elderly  to  maintain  their 
independence  We  are  piea-sed  that  this  bill 
extends  and  strengthens  the  major  compo- 
nents of  that  network  and  also  begins  to  ad- 
dress ti.e  need  for  a  permanent  service  pro- 
gram for  the  aged. 

Once  again,  we  praLse  your  diligent  work 
and  that  of  the  Committee  in  developing  this 
comprehensive  and  Innovative  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Ossofsky. 
Executii'e  Directcr. 

NaTIO?.'AI.  F.\BMFJ{S  tTNION. 

April  3,  107'. 

Hon.  John  BRADfTMAs, 

Chairman,  Select  Sub'-cwviittee  on  Educa- 
tion,  Hous-e   of   Re-pretentatiiei,   Raybum 
HoiiJie  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dfar  Co.vgrissmaw  Brademas:  I  would  like 


to  express  our  strong  support  for  passage  of 
H.R.  3922,  the  Older  Americans  Act  Exten- 
sion. 

H  R.  3922  will  do  an  excellent  Job  of  guar- 
anteeing a  better  life  for  rural  older  Amerl- 
cms.  We  particularly  ■wish  to  commend  the 
bill  for  the  Improvement  and  extension  for 
four  years  of  Title  IX  which  will  provide  jobs 
and  lncreas«d  Incomes  for  older  rural 
.Americans. 

In  aciUiilon.  r;:actment  of  the  bill  will  en- 
able older  rur.il  Amerlcan.s  to  provide  com- 
munity improvements  and  Increased  .social 
services  for  the  elderly  and  for  the  comnuuil- 
ties  where  they  live. 

H  R  3022  is  u:i  excellent  piece  of  legislation 
ai.d  Kliould  be  p.is.sed  unanimously  by  the 
Hou.,e  of  Representatives  as  it  was  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Please  accept  the  appreciation  of  our  orga- 
ni7nt!on  and  of  the  older  rural  Americans 
who  prirtKipiie  in  our  Green  Thumb  pro- 
rrnm  for  the  sincere  and  significant  work 
(1  'lie  by  you  and  your  Subcommittee  on  this 
V. "1  tlcv.hile  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Tony  T  Dkchant. 

President. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  other  groups 
■•supporting  this  legislation  are  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  H.R.  3922,  the 
Older  Americans  Amendments  of  1975, 
u  ill  tomorrow  receive  a  vote  that  reflects 
the  overwhelming  support  that  tliis 
mea.-iue  has  already  received  from  tliose 
V  ho  arc  K^nuinely  concerned  about  the 
litfs  of  our  elderly  citizens. 


LAW  SUIT  TO  ENJOIN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FROM  PARTICIPATING  IN 
FURTHER  MILITARY  ACTION  IN 
CAMBODIA— APPEAL  TO  THE  US 
COURT  OF  APPEALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Deinan' 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uai-y  31,  1975.  20  Members  of  Congress 
and  myself  nied  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Circuit  of  Massachusetts  a  law- 
suit which  would  seek  a  preliminary  in- 
junction to  halt  further  U.S.  mUitary 
operations  in  Cambodia.  The  suit  was 
brought  against  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford  and  other  high  ranking  officials. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Judge  Prank  Freedman  of  the  Mas.<^a- 
chusetts  circuit  recently  dismissed  the 
complaint  which  was  filed  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiffs'  in  this  case.  Tlie  judge 
indicated  that  while  he  was  sympathetic 
to  the  plaintiffs'  "cause  and  desire,"  he 
reached  his  result  based  on  an  opinion 
that  the  issue  was  nonjusticiable  and 
raised  political  questions.  The  court  con- 
cludeo"  that  "the  issues  raised  by  the 
complaint  are  clearly  political  in  nature 
and  are  of  a  type  that  courts  were  not 
meant  to  become  involved  In." 

On  April  1,  1975,  we  filed  an  appeal 
from  Judge  Fi-eedman"s  decision  in  the 
U.S.  Couj't  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Ciicuit.  A  brief  and  motion  for  an  ex- 
pedited hearing  were  filed,  and  on 
April  4,  the  motion  was  gi-anted.  There- 
fore, the  court  of  appeals  will  hear  our 
appeal  next  Tuesday,  on  April  8.  1975. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
brief  of  the  plaintiffs-appellants  follows: 
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[In  the  United  States  Coiut  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  Circuit] 

Appeal  From  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
DToTrict  of  Massachusetts — Brief  foe 
Plaintiffs- Appellants 

E'ibert  F.  Drlnan,  Michael  J.  Harrington, 
j.ihn  Joseph  Moakley,  Bella  S.  Abzug,  Her- 
man BadUlo.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Yvonne 
H.  Burke.  Bob  Carr,  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Don 
Edwards,  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Ken  Hechler, 
Henry  Helstoskl,  George  MlUer,  Richard  L. 
Ot  linger.  Frederick  W.  Richmond,  Benjamin 
S.  Rosenthal.  Edward  R.  Roybal,  John  P. 
Seiberling.  Fortney  H.  Stark,  Henry  A.  'Wax- 
man,  and  David  E.  LowTy,  on  his  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  all  others  similarly  situated. 
Plaintiffs-Appellants,  r.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  in- 
dividually and  in  his  capacity  as  President  of 
the  United  States;  James  R.  Schleslnger.  ui- 
dividually  and  In  his  capacity  as  Secretary 
of  Defense;  John  L.  McLucas,  individually 
and  In  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force;  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Individually  and 
in  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
John  Gunther  Dean.  Individually  and  In  his 
capacity  as  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Cambodia;  William  L.  Colby,  IndlvlduaUy 
and  In  his  capacity  as  Director  of  the  Centrai 
Intelligence    Agency,    Defendants-Appellees. 

ISSUES    PRESENTED    FOR    REVIEW 

The  principal  Issue  presented  for  review 
Is  whether  certain  actual  and  prospective 
violations  of  specific  Congressional  man- 
dates regarding  executive  actions  in  and 
relating  to  Cambodia  constitute  a  justlfi- 
ablo  question. 

The  doubts  expressed  in  the  decision  be- 
low concerning  the  standing  of  the  Congres- 
sional plaintiffs  present  a  subsidiary  issue, 
which,  although  not  specifically  decided  be- 
low, should  be  decided  on  appeal  in  the  in- 
terest of  judicial  economy. 

statement  of  the  case 

Ths  suit  was  commenced  on  Jaunary  31, 
1975.  Plaintiffs,  twenty-one  members  of  Con- 
gress and  one  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  pres- 
ently on  active  duty  ■with  the  Second  Marine 
Air  Wing,  sought  a  preliminary  and  perma- 
nent Injunction  restraining  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Unit«d  States  Ambassador  to 
Cambodia  and  the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  from  carrying  on  military 
and  paramilitary  activities  In,  over  and  off 
the  shores  of  Cambodia,  and  from  engaging 
in  certain  other  named  activities  clearly  and 
uniqulvocally  prohibited  by  specific  stat- 
utes. Plaintiffs  also  requested  appropriate 
declaratory  relief. 

At  a  pre-trial  conference  on  February  6, 
Judge  Freedman  reserved  the  entire  day  of 
March  7  for  a  Hearing  on  tlie  preliminary 
injunction.  Between  February  6  and  March 
7,  plaintiffs  supplemented  their  already  vo- 
luminous record  of  specific  violations  by  ad- 
ditional affidavit  evidence  of  actual  and  pro- 
.spectlve  violations.  They  also  filed  requests 
for  admissions  and  production  pursuant  to 
Fed.  Rules  Civ.  P.  34(b)  and  36(a)  and  mo- 
tions to  shorten  the  time  to  answer  such 
requests  and  to  answer  discovery  to  a  date 
prior  to  March  7.  These  motions  were 
granted.  Defendants  moved  for  a  protective 
order  staying  discovery.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  Attorney  filed  a  motion,  as 
ainiciis  curiae,  to  quash  summons  and  dis- 
miss the  action  as  to  the  President,  which 
motion  was  opposed  by  plaintiffs.  On  Feb- 
ruary 28,  defendants  moved  to  dismiss  on 
the  grounds  of  lack  of  standing,  non-justl- 
clablllty  and  sovereign  Immvmlty. 

At  the  hearing  on  March  7,  plaintiffs  were 
prepared,  with  witnesses,  to  put  on  their 
ease  for  a  preliminary  injunction.  However, 
Judge  Freedman  agreed  to  hear  only  argu- 
ment on  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss, 
which  motion  he  granted  by  his  order  of 
.March  25. 

A  notice  of  appeal  was  filed  yesterday,  to- 
gether with  a  request  that  the  Clerk  of  the 


District  Court  proceed  forthwith  to  certify 
the  record  to  this  Court.  This  brief  and 
appendix  are  being  filed  in  support  of  plain- 
tiffs' Motion  for  an  Expedited  Hearing  and 
Decision, 

ARGUMENT 

/.  Justiciability 

At  the  otitset.  It  should  be  made  crystal 
clear  what  this  action  seeks  to  accomplish, 
and  what  It  does  not.  Plalntifls  are  not  com- 
plaining, as  Judge  Freedman  wrongly  sug- 
gests at  the  top  of  p.  4  of  his  deci.sion.  that 
American  aid  Is  being  dispatched  to  Cam- 
bodia. Since  there  has  been  no  vote  in  the 
House  on  additional  appropriations  for  Cam- 
bodia subsequent  to  the  institution  of  this 
suit,  it  Is  not  even  certain  that  all  Congres- 
sional plaintiffs  would  vote  against  such  ap- 
propriations. Thus,  when  Judge  Freedman 
says  at  the  bottom  of  p.  4  of  his  decision, 
that  the  result  which  plaintiffs'  "seek  to  ac- 
complish. If  they  could  prevail  in  this  suit," 
Is  "to  end  American  assistance  to  Cambodia 
once  and  for  all  time,"  he  mi.'sconstnte.i  the 
thrust  of  the  complaint  and  engages  in  pre- 
cisely the  type  of  Congressional  mind-read- 
ing which  this  Court,  In  Drinan  v.  Nixon,  No. 
73-1271,  August  10,  1973,  held  to  be  an  l.n- 
proper  activity  for  the  courts. 

This  misconstruction  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  decision  below.  What  plaintiffs 
do  .seek  to  accomplLsh  In  this  suit  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  courts  to  what  they 
conceive  to  be  gross,  specific  and  continuing 
violations  by  the  Executive  of  a  long  series 
of  Congre-sslonal  statutes  currently  in  force 
and,  if  the  courts  agree  with  their  Judgment, 
to  obtain  relief  by  way  of  injunction  and 
declaratory  judgment. 

The  District  Court's  decision,  if  allowed  to 
.stand,  would  strike  a  body  blow  at  efforts 
to  deal  with  executive  lawlessness  and  make 
a  mockery  of  the  doctrine  that  courts  will 
Intervene  in  cases  of  clear  conflict  between 
legislative  will  and  executive  action,  which 
has  been  the  law  of  this  circuit  since  Massa- 
chusetts V.  Laird,  451  P.2d  26  (1971). 

In  that  case,  this  court  held  that  the  sev- 
eral years  of  Congressional  appropriations 
had  led,  by  1971,  to  a  situation  where  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  could  not 
be  said  to  be  In  opposition  eis  to  this  coun- 
try's war  effort  In  Indochina,  but  added, 
significantly,  at  p.  34: 

"Shotild  either  branch  be  oppased  to  the 
continuance  of  hostilities,  however,  and  pre- 
sent the  Issue  in  clear  terms,  a  court  niight 
well  take  a  different  view." 

Massachusetts  v.  Laird  was  based  entirely 
on  Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  Clause  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  so-called  "war  powers  clause",  and 
did  not  Involve  the  kind  of  specific  violations 
of  specific  laws  alleged  in  the  case  at  'bar. 

Two  years  later.  In  Drinan  r.  Nixon,  364 
F.  Supp.  854,  D.C.  Mass.  1973.  affd..  No.  73- 
1271.  1st  Clr,  August  10.  1973,  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Mtissachusetts.  was 
presented  with  a  complaint  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  filing.  Involved  a  clear  legislative/ 
executive  conflict.  I.e.,  the  continuing  Ijomb- 
ing  of  Cambodia  In  violation  of  the  war 
powers  clause  as  well  as  several  statutory 
prohibitions  against  Involvement  of  United 
States  forces  in  combat  in  or  over  Cambodia. 

However,  by  the  time  Judge  Taviro  came 
to  Issue  his  opinion,  on  August  8,  1973,  the 
clarity  of  this  opposition  had  become  con- 
siderably obscured  by  Congress'  adoption,  on 
July  1.  1973,  of  the  so-called  "Pulbright 
Amendment"  or  "August  15  Compromise", 
setting  a  cut-off  date  of  August  15,  1973  for 
U.S.  bombing  operations  In  Cambodia,  after 
the  receipt  of  assurances  from  the  President 
that  this  deadline  would  be  observed. 

As  a  result,  the  argument  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Congressional/ Executive  opposition, 
at  least  by  the  time  of  Judge  Tauro's  deci- 
sion, had  shifted  from  Its  Initial  lucidity  to 
a  highly  complex  examination  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Presidential  veto  preceding 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  Fulbright  Amendment  and 


quasimetaphysical  speculation  as  to  whether 
Congress  can  forbid  something  to  be  done 
which  Is  already  illegal. 

In  the  end,  Judge  Tauro  concluded,  at 
p.  865: 

"By  any  objective  standard  it  Is  clear  that. 
after  weeks  of  continuing  debate  and  divi- 
sion, the  executive  and  legislative  have  acted 
so  as  to  avoid  resolute  conflict.  The  political 
question  has  been  resolved  by  the  Political 
Branches  and.  therefore,  there  is  no  justih- 
able  issue  betore  this  count." 

This  Court,  in  affirming  Judge  Tauro's  de- 
ci-,ion.  did  not  fully  agree  with  the  finding 
that  the  "August  15  Compromise"  repre- 
sented a  clear  resolution  of  the  conflict,  freely 
arrived  at  by  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  Chief 
Judge  Coffin,  the  author  of  the  court's  unani- 
mous opinion,  wrote: 

"Tiie  court  is  faced  with  Congressional  ac- 
tion that  at  times  was  ambiguous  and  at 
times  possibly  contradictory.  The  Pulbright 
Amendment  may  have,  as  plaintiffs  argue, 
represented  'a  bowing  to  the  naked  exercise 
of  Presidential  power.'  Or.  Congress  itself 
eschewing  the  exercLse  of  its  full  power,  it 
may  have  represented  a  political  compromise 
between  Congress  and  the  President  in  which 
a  Congressional  majority  consented  to  opera- 
tions until  August  15  In  return  for  an  end 
to  the  war.  In  order  for  this  court  to  say 
there  was  no  political  compromise,  we  would 
have  to  read  minds  as  well  as  words.  Any 
attempt  to  di.scern  a  'clear  conflict'  would 
involve  the  court  in  evaluating  Congressional 
strategies  and  motives.  In  this  case  we  are 
of  the  view  that  there  are  no  judicially  man- 
atreable  standards  for  determining  whether 
cnnfiict  presently  exists." 

In  the  instant  case,  there  patently  is  not 
only  no  such  conflict  resolution  as  that  found 
by  Judge  Tauro.  but  there  Is  not  even  the 
ambiguity,  the  need  for  Congressional  nii.id- 
rcading.  which  troubled  this  Court. 

Here,  there  are  ouly  two  questions: 

1)  Are  the  facts  alleged  by  the  plaintiiTi 
true? 

2)  If  so.  do  they  represent  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  defiance  by  the  Executive  of 
a  series  of  specific  Congressional  mandates? 

The  facts  alleged,  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  motion  to  dismiss  must  be  taken  as 
true.  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
following: 

1.  United  States  advisers  are  being  fur- 
nished to  Cambodian  mUltary  forces  in 
Cambodia  In  violation  of  !  7(a)  of  the  Spe- 
cial Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971,  22  U.S  C 
5  241  n. 

2.  Officers  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  are  participating  directly  in 
ground  combat  In  Cambodia  In  violation  of. 
infer  alia,  5  806  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Authorization  Act. 
1974. 

3.  The  number  of  mllitaiy  and  civilian  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  United  States 
present  in  Camtwdia  exceeds  two  hundred, 
and  tlie  number  of  individuals  in  Cambodia 
who  are  citizens  of  countries  other  than 
Cambodia  or  the  United  States  and  whose 
compensation  Is  being  paid  by  the  United 
States  exceeds  eighty-five,  all  in  violation 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971,  22 
use.  §  2416. 

4.  Bomb  target  information  Is  being  fur- 
nished to  the  Lon  Nol  air  force  by  American 
planes  operating  out  of  Thailand,  In  viola- 
tion of,  inter  alia,  §  13  of  the  Department 
of  State  Appropriations  Act  of  1973.  P.L.  93- 
126.  ■which  prohibits  "the  Involvement  of 
United  States  military  forces  in  hostilities 
in  or  over  or  off  the  shores  of  .  .  .  Cam- 
bodia." 

5.  U.S.  journalists  are  being  denied  access 
to  Thai  and  Cambodian  military  bases  main- 
tained or  operated  with  United  States  funds, 
in  violation  of  5  29  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974,  P.L.  93-559. 

6.  The  so-called  "clvUian  airlift"  to  Cam- 
bodia being  operated  under  contract  with 
the  United  States  Air  Force  is  in  violation. 
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inter  atUi.  of  the  psolilbiUon  against  •  para- 
mUltary  operations  by  the  Uiiited  States  In 
or  over  .  .  .  Cambodia  " 

7  Even  though  it  is  comn\on  knowledge 
1  !iat  the  "fiviliau  airhfi  '  was  substituted  for 
tiie  operatiotis  previously  earned  out  by  the 
Viii'.ed  States  Air  Force  la  C^iiv.bodia  in  an 
effort  to  circumvent  ;he  i-taturorv  pi-ohibi- 
rloiis  recited  in  the  co;nplaiiit.  defendants 
have  a  ■contint-'ency  plan"  to  resume  direct 
operatidns  by  the  Air  Force  into  Cambodia 
should  the  military  situation  deteriorate 
I  urrlu-r. 

3  I'erhaps  most  serious  of  nil  'here  is  in 
(••■.is:e;;ce  a  contingency  plan,  ar.isounced  by 
deteiKlant  Schlesintjer  on  March  5,  Hi75  {F.\- 
hiijit  X  to  Second  Supplenien'iil  AlTidiivit, 
datefl  March  6.  1975.  by  Peter  Weiss i  to  use 
mani  es  to  extricate  Americans"  from  Cam- 
lx)dia  "if  the  need  arLses '.  This  plan,  if  exe- 
cuted. V  ould  be  in  violation  of  all  of  the 
pertinent  .>;tatutorv  prohibitions  against  m 
volviut;  U.S.  forces  in  combat,  or  in  ho.stili- 
ties.  in  Cambodia  and  v. ould  po--e  a  yrave  risk 
of  e.Ciilation 

Ail  of  the.se  multiple,  clear  and  direct. 
actual  and  prospecive  violations  are  swept 
a.vav  in  one  single  paragraph  on  p.  4  of  Judtje 
Fieedmaiis  opinion: 

"I  understand  that  plaintiffs  insist  that  the 
acts  of  uhich  they  complain  were  not  a  pan 
of  su(  li  an  agreement  and  thereby  trans- 
i;iess  bevond,  hence  ttivint;  tliis  Court  luiis- 
diclion  over  this  case  I  regret  tliat  I  do  not 
see  n  that  way.  I  believe  that  wlien  Congress 
approved  the  Act  for  fund.s  to  C:'.mbodia  for 
militaiy  or  economic  assistance  and  further 
reciuested  the  President  to  'use  all  available 
means'  to  encouraiLie  an  earlv  end  to  the  con- 
flict, it  was  countenancing  the  very  acts  they 
no'A  complain  of  and  cannot  .seek  a  judicial 
remedv  to  resolve  tlie  problem  they  helped 
crea  e  " 

Tiie  doctrine  implied  In  this  holding,  un- 
supported as  it  is  by  precedent  or  explauu- 
tion,  i.s  one  of  such  staggering  sweep  and 
novelty  that  it  is  ditliciiU  to  comprehend,  let 
alone  come  to  trips  with  it  Over  the  years. 
Congres.s,  followin-^  the  trauma  of  the  Cam- 
Ixidian  invasion,  enacted  a  series  of  laws  set 
out  at  pp.  15  IT.  of  the  Complaint,  which  were 
intended  to  prohibit  categorically  any  fur- 
ther military  involvement  by  the  United 
Stales  in  Cambodia  and  severely  to  restrict 
the  role  and  activities  of  the  United  States 
In  that  unhappy  country.  None  of  the.se  laws 
has  a  time  limit  and  none  has  beei^  repealed 


HEARINGS  ON  VIETNAMESE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Perui.sylvania  'Mr.  Eilberc  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  my  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, Citizenship,  and  International 
Law  has  scheduled  a  public  hearing  to- 
morrow, April  8.  1975.  to  review  the  de- 
velopments of  last  week  relating  to  the 
airlift  of  Vietnamese  orphans  Into  the 
United  Stat-es  and  to  consider  the  cur- 
rent refugee  and  orphan  problems  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  apparent  lack  of 
leadei-ship  and  direction  relating  to  the 
orphan  airlift  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
these  hearings  will  serve  to  stem  the  con- 
fusion that  has  resulted  from  the  vast 
amoimt  of  misinformation  circulated 
V  ithin  the  last  week. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  2141 
.':\d  will  commence  at  2  p.m.  The  follow- 
i:.A  officials  from  the  Department  of  State 
:.i;d  Justice  have  been  invited  to  tes- 
tily at  this  hearing:  Daniel  Parker. 
Administrator.  Agency  for  Internati^al 
Development.     Department     of     Statu;^ 


Leonard  Walentynowitz,  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 
Department  of  State:  and  Leonard  F. 
Chapman.  Conunissioner.  Itnmi^i-ation 
and  Naturalization  Service. 


N.ATIONM.    POLICY 
MIDKAST 


IN    THE 


'Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  piven 
permi-sjon  to  extend  iiis  remarks  at  this 
poip.t  in  the  Rrroin  ond  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  EARRETT.  Mr.  Spcnker.  recent, 
events  in  the  Middle  Ea^t  and  statements 
emontiMiic;  from  various  sixikesmen  for 
our  Government,  v.hitli  at  times  appear 
contradictory,  give  me  cause  for  great 
concern.  I  ferl  quire  srroii'jly  that  re- 
gardless of  what  may  be  occurring  in 
other  I'arts  of  the  world,  our  position  and 
policy  in  the  Middle  Ea.st  mu.  t  continue 
as  it  hiis.  Namely,  a  very  clear  expression 
and  commitinent  of  support  for  the  State 
of  Israel. 

The  administration  iias  announced 
that  it  is  reviewing  our  Nation'.s  policy  on 
the  Mideast.  On  Thursday.  April  3. 1  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  the  President : 
Dl.m:  Mr.  Presidk.nt:  No  doubt  you  and 
Secrer  TV  Kis.?inger  are  disappointed  over  the 
lacked  nurk  of  .success  in  the  recent  Mideast 
negotiations.  I  share  and  I  am  sure  all  Ameri- 
cans share,  your  disappointment.  A  review  of 
policy  Is  always  welcome.  Hopefully,  \our 
forthcoming  repwjrl  will  restiile  America's 
oasic  oommitment  lo  an  independent  state 
of  Isra*-!,  and  contain  a  restatement  of  our 
intent  i;/  continue  to  supply  Israel  with  the 
necess.xry  military  aid  so  as  to  maintain  a 
proper  balance  of  arms  in  the  Midea.st  and 
to  insure  Israel's  security  and  survival;  all 
of  whicit  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  own 
national  security.  An.\  thing  less  will  be  most 
diiappointing  to  me.  '.he  pe.'ple  of  my  dis- 
trict and  I  am  sure  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans for  It  would  indicate  succumbing  to  pos- 
sible Oil  pressure  tactics  and  could  be  mis- 
Interpreted,  as  to  American  resolve,  by  Rus- 
.sla  and  tiie  Arab  states,  as  well  as  other 
countries. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  recent  efforts  in 
the  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  are  to  be  highly  commended.  The 
fact  that  a  major  step  along  the  road  to 
peace  did  not  result,  should  not  cause 
an  uplieaval  in  American  Middle  East 
policy  as  regaids  Israel.  It  appears  that 
the  Egyptian  leaders  believed,  for  what- 
ever reason,  that  the  Secretary  was  en- 
tering this  phase  of  negotiations  from 
less  than  a  position  of  great  strength  and 
that  they  could  thereby  force  him  to  im- 
pose impossible  conditions  on  Israel. 

I  cannot  help  but  -wonder  whether  the 
disappointment  we  all  share  is  a  result 
of  an  assumption  that  other  peoples  and 
other  nations  think  and  act  as  we  do — 
honestly  and  in  good  faith  and  good  con- 
science, with  regard  for  other  people.  It 
must  be  apparent  to  all  that  such  an  as- 
sumption on  our  part  in  our  dealings 
with  the  Arabs  is  wrong. 

An  examination  of  the  information 
made  pubhc  regarding  tho.se  negotia- 
tions leads  me  to  conclude  that  through- 
out the  negotiatic>ns  Israel  was  moti- 
vated by  a  natural  concern  for  its  own 
security  and  survival.  The  history  of  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  conflicts  there, 
since  1948.  when  the  State  of  Israel  was 
established  .justifies  such  concern. 

Egypt's  past  record,  scoffing  at  U.N, 
resolutions  and  charter  obligations,  of- 


fered little  promise  that  her  current  set 
of  proposals  would  allay  Israel's  fears. 

It  was  Egypt  which  invaded  in  the 
1948  war  in  opposition  to  the  U.N.  parti- 
tion resolution:  closed  the  Suez  Canal  in 
defiance  of  a  1951  Security  Council 
order:  insisted  that  she  could  remain  iu 
a  state  of  belhgcrence:  armed  and  stim- 
ulated fedayeen  raids  into  Israel  in  tiie 
1950's  a  major  cause  of  the  1956  war; 
forced  out  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping mission  forces  and  closed  the 
Straits  of  Tiran — an  act  of  war  which 
precipitated  the  1967  conflict — and  it 
v.as  Egypt  which  began  the  1973  war. 

Egypt  lost  all  four  wars,  but  today  acts 
as  a  victor,  demanding  rewards  at 
Israels  expense,  and  the  return  of  ter- 
ritory which  it  u.sed  .so  often  as  a  launch- 
ing pad  for  aggression. 

Egypt  and  her  partners,  in  the  war  of 
avowed  annihilation  of  Israel,  have  for 
the  past  27  years  played  an  interesting 
and  intriguing  game  of  international 
politics.  They  have,  at  various  times, 
played  off  one  nation  or  another  against 
the  United  States.  In  the  early  years  it 
was  our  longtime  allies,  France  and 
England:  in  more  recent  times  the  Soviet 
Union.  Egypt,  the  ringleader,  has  been 
able  to  switch  tactics  and  switch  sides 
manipulating  the  two  supeipowers.  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R..  to  suit  her 
needs  tmd  those  of  her  partners.  Invari- 
ably, the  belligerent  Arabs  have  man- 
aged to  come  out  ahead  in  the  long  nin. 
Amtiican  policy  during  this  period  has 
been  to  try  to  win  the  Mideast  away  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  coalesce  a  group 
of  Arab  States  which  would  be  supportive 
of  settlement — Egypt.  Syria.  Jordan. 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Lebanon.  But  this 
vision  of  a  strong  U.S.  sphere  of  influence 
has  been  blotted  out  time  and  again  by 
the  Arabs. 

It  was  this  vision,  an  erroneous  one  I 
believe,  which  seems  to  have  given  rise 
in  the  past  year  to  our  willingness  to  pro- 
vide economic  and  military  aid  to  the 
Arabs.  The  recent  events  clearly  indicate 
the  error  of  that  decision. 

In  a  review  of  our  Mideast  policy,  I 
believe  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  our  own  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  Ai'ab  nations  and  our  ability 
to  apply  economic  pressure.  The  oil  pro- 
ducing Arab  nations  are  reliant  upon  the 
United  States  for  the  necessities  to  keep 
their  limited  industries  operating.  They 
are  in  need  of  our  assistance  to  expand 
their  technology  and  Industrial  capacity. 
We  are  their  prime  source  of  foodstuffs, 
which  they  must  import  to  feed  theii* 
people.  These  are  our  strengths,  our 
trump  cards.  Russia  cannot  supplant  us 
in  any  of  these  vital  areas.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  these  factors  be  consid- 
ered in  this  review. 

We  have  attempted  to  persuade  and 
guide  many  nations  aroimd  the  world  to 
a  democratic,  representative  form  of 
government.  Israel  has  had  such  a  gov- 
ernment from  its  inception,  and  I  might 
say,  without  any  effort  or  input  from  us. 
In  that  same  period  of  time  many  of  the 
Arab  governments  have  gone  through 
tortuous  changes,  none  of  which  have 
established  representative  governments; 
and,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  ever  will.  Israel  is,  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  citadel  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East.  She  is  the  only 
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nation  that  has  been  truly  and  constantly 
an  imswerving  ally  of  the  United  States. 
Our  own  best  interest  is  served  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  policy  of  complete  support 

ft  r  the  State  of  Israel. 


AMERICA  CANNOT  WITHDRAW 
FROM  THE  WORLD 

I  Mr,  SIKES  Eisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
events  which  have  unfolded  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  recent  weeks  serve  to  emphasize 
the  effects  of  American  witlidrawal  from 
that  part  of  the  world.  But  American 
withdrawal  is  not  confined  to  tliat  part  of 
the  world.  The  sad  truth  is  that  whether 
from  choice  or  not,  America's  prestige 
is  confronted  with  grim  prospect  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  American  diplomacy 
is  showing  greater  weakness  than  at  any 
time  since  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II.  Despite  the  briUiant  and  tireless  ef- 
forts of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  it 
could  be  said  that  we  are  being  backed 
into  a  corner. 

I  welcomed  the  end  of  American  com- 
bat participation  in  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  can  be  stated  that  we  never 
should  have  been  involved  in  conflict 
there.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  now.  More 
importantly,  having  become  involved,  we 
should  have  gone  in  to  win  in  the  Ameri- 
can tradition.  A  timid  State  Department 
and  our  fair-weather  friends  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  talked  us  out  of  getting  the 
job  done  and  it  could  have  been  done 
within  a  very  short  time  without  serious 
consequences  from  other  powers.  After 
long  and  tragic  years,  we  obtained  an 
agreement  for  an  end  of  conflict  between 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  South  Viet- 
namese and  withdrew  our  forces.  At  the 
time  U.S.  troops  were  withdrawn,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people — and 
the  people  of  the  entire  world — were  told 
our  physical  presence  in  South  Vietnam 
would  be  replaced  with  aid  of  another 
form,  namely  militai-y  and  humanitarian 
help. 

Now  it  seems  Congress  does  not  intend 
to  live  up  to  that  commitment.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  sudden  reverses  In  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  Southeast  Asia  can  be 
traced  in  part  to  the  congressional  deci- 
sion of  a  year  ago  not  to  live  up  to  our 
word. 

As  the  situation  worsens,  we  hear  from 
all  sides  that  we  should  not  place  blame 
in  any  quarter  for  the  events  now  going 
on  there.  We  are  told  that  these  tragic 
consequences  would  have  happened  even 
if  we  had  lived  up  to  oiu*  agreement.  I 
do  not  believe  that,  nor  dc  I  believe  we 
can  salve  our  conscience  by  bringing  out 
a  few  hundred  orphans.  That  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  loss  of  freedom  for 
millions  of  people  in  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive ai'eas  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  there  would  have  been 
a  shortage  of  ammunition  or  gasoline  to- 
day if  we  had  provided  these  as  we  said 
we  wotild.  I  do  not  believe  parts  for  trucks 
and  planes  would  have  been  in  short  sup- 
ply if  we  had  sent  spare  parts  as  we  said 
we  would.  I  do  not  believe  the  army  of 
South  Vietnam  would  be  in  its  present 
state  of  confusion  if  that  army  had  been 


given  the  means  to  fight  a  war  instead  of 
having  been  denied  essential  supplies 
which  we  had  promised.  I  do  not  excuse 
them  for  panic  or  for  abandoning  weap- 
ons and  aircraft.  But  we  are  not  blame- 
less in  today's  grim  pictm'e. 

I  do  believe  the  communists  have 
grown  bold  in  the  knowledge  that  Amer- 
ica is  backing  away  from  its  friends,  and 
they  now  can  attack  at  will  and  in  con- 
fidence, believing  that  however  much 
they  may  violate  their  truce  agreement, 
this  Congress  will  do  nothing  to  help 
stem  the  advance  of  Hanoi's  troops  and 
their  allies,  the  Khmer  Rouge,  in  South- 
east Asia.  I  know  of  no  means  whereby 
people  enslaved  by  communism  can  be 
provided  humanitarian  assistance.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  we  must  isolate 
ourselves  from  what  is  happening  in  that 
part  of  the  world  so  that  the  fighting  will 
stop.  The  fighting  has  stopped  for  mil- 
lions, but  the  killing  did  not  stop.  The 
fall  of  South  Vietnam  will  signal  the 
start  of  mass  executions  and  reprisals 
aimed  at  those  who  chose  to  fight  for 
freedom  rather  than  succumb  to  Com- 
mimlst  rule.  These  people  staked  their 
lives  on  our  good  word,  and  we  failed 
them. 

We  c^n  learn  from  the  ti-agic  story  of 
the  refugees.  They  are  fleeing  toward 
any  sanctuary  which  will  take  them  out 
of  reach  of  commtmism.  Refugees  never 
flee  toward  Communist  forces.  They  flee 
from  communism. 

There  are  those  who  base  their  objec- 
tion to  American  assistance  on  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  like  the  present  govern- 
ments of  nations  friendly  to  us  in  South- 
east Asia.  They  neglect  to  state  whether 
they  will  Uke  Communist  governments 
better  in  those  countries.  This  is  the  only 
alternate  that  is  in  prospect. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  facing  the  facts 
of  life  about  America  and  our  efforts  to 
withdraw  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
Congress  must  face  the  facts  of  life  and 
death  in  Southeast  Asia. 


DEATH  OF  A  WORLD  LEADER 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  marks  the  end  of  an  era. 
This  world  leader  was  the  last  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  World  War  II 
period.  He  fought  by  the  side  of  Frankhn 
Roosevelt  and  others  who  sought  free- 
dom for  people  the  world  over.  Now  all 
of  them  are  gone. 

This  remarkable  man  never  lived  to 
see  his  dream  of  a  free  and  vmited  China 
come  to  pass.  Instead,  ironically,  at  the 
time  of  his  death  the  Communists  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  are  making  even 
greater  strikes  toward  their  goal  of  Com- 
munist domination  throughout  the  area. 

But  President  Chiang  left  behind  a 
strong  nation  determined  to  remain  in- 
dependent and  continue  to  provide  a  out- 
standing example  of  free  enterprise 
which  both  worlds  could  well  seek  to  imi- 
tate. The  people  of  Formosa  have  been 
eminently  successful  and  the  level  of 
prosperity  which  they  enjoy  is  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Red  Chinese. 


After  emerging  successfully  from 
World  V/ar  II,  Chiang  and  his  people 
suffered  the  indignity  of  seeing  their  na- 
tive land  overrun  by  the  Communists. 
He  reestablished  his  government  on  Tai- 
v.an  and  there  he  continued  to  carry  on 
the  fight  against  communism. 

For  years  he  dreamed  of  reclaiming 
the  Chinese  mainland  and  reestablishing 
the  government  of  free  China.  His  was 
a  dream  lliat  v.as  not  Lo  come  true  in  his 
lifetime,  but  the  example  he  set  as  the 
leader  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Tai- 
wan and  around  the  world  will  insure 
that  tlie  legacy  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  will 
live  on  in  the  years  ahead. 

IL  v.as  my  honor  to  know  tliis  truly 
great  man.  I  first  met  him  in  the  dark 
days  during  the  late  1940's  when  the 
Communists  were  beginning  to  close  in 
on  the  free  Chinese  on  the  mainland. 
Anyone  who  has  known  this  man  will 
attest  to  his  remarkable  sti'ength  of 
character  and  his  love  of  freedom.  Equal- 
ly as  strong  was  his  hatred  for  the  Com- 
munists who  had  enslaved  millions  of 
Chinese.  At  his  side,  upholding  him  in 
his  endeavors  and  providing  in  her  own 
right  an  outstanding  example  of  leader- 
ship and  inspiration,  was  his  beloved 
wife.  Mei-ling. 

Chiang  was  subjected  to  severe  pres- 
sure to  knuckle  urider  to  the  Communist"^. 

The  Russians  even  forged  letters  to 
Chiang  which  purported  to  denounce  the 
Pi'esident  and.  attributed  to  his  son.  they 
came  as  a  severe  blow  to  the  gentle  heart 
of  the  great  leader. 

Over  the  years  it  has  become  knov.n 
the  letters  were  frauds,  and  today  much 
of  the  leadership  autlaority  on  Taiwan 
rests  with  that  same  son,  Chiang  Chlng- 
kuo,  who  was  at  his  father's  bedside  when 
he  died  Saturday. 

At  87  years  of  age,  the  stout  heart  of 
the  fabled  leader  succumbed  to  age.  The 
wonder  of  it  is  that  he  remained  with 
us  so  long.  He  had  suffered  heartbreak 
after  heartbreak  over  the  years.  He  saw 
his  country  ejected  from  the  United  Na- 
tions to  be  replaced  by  the  Communists. 
He  saw  an  American  President  drinking 
toasts  to  his  enemies  in  Peking.  And  he 
heard  almost  constant  report  that  Tai- 
wan would  be  abandoned  by  the  United 
States  for  the  sake  of  expediency  and 
detente  with  the  Commimists. 

But  he  had  great  moments  of  triumph, 
as  well.  He  had  only  to  drive  the  streets 
and  highways  of  Taiwan  to  see  what 
freedom  could  accomplish.  His  was  a 
nation  of  15  miUlon  people  where  the 
standard  of  living  was  second  only  to 
Japan  in  the  Far  East.  Unemployment 
was  almost  unheard  of.  Crime  was  seem- 
ingly nonexistent.  Productivity  was  soar- 
ing. Hunger  had  almost  been  abolished. 
Freedom  was  everywhere.  He  could  drive 
past  teeming  factories,  lush  farms,  bu.sy 
schools,  and  hallowed  temples. 

And  he  could  know  that  he  had  done 
this  by  virtue  of  his  strong  leadership 
and  the  Inspiration  of  his  personality. 

Now  he  has  gone  and  his  great  heart 
has  been  stilled.  But  the  strength  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  lives  on  in  the  im- 
portant works  of  his  life. 

All  of  this  is  the  legacy  he  leaves 
behind. 

Today,  with  his  passing,  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  leadership  remains.  The 
monumental  personality  of  Chiang  Kai- 
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■-hek   will   not   be   forgotten   by   people 
everyv.here  who  seek  freedom  and  the 

ii:hts  of  the  individual.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
V  :i.s  ;»   man  anions  men. 


■•A!IY    CANT   FELONS   SERVE 
COMMUNITY? 

'  Mr.  SIKES  s-kcd  and  w.is  given  pei- 
Ui.->ion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
:'cint  in  the  REcor.o  and  to  include  ex- 
".aueous  matter  ' 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  highly 
imijresed  vvilh  an  editorial  v.hich  ap- 
peared in  the  Pevsacohi  Jo'.irnal  of  Pen- 
.^.iccla,  Fla  .  on  S<iturd.".y.  April  5.  It  is 
enrirkd.  "Why  Can't  Felon.-^  Serve  Com- 
munity:'" It  siiovs  a  lot  of  commoti.ense 
Ob".iou.~-ly  our  present  criminal  justice 
sy.-lem  is  not  uorking.  The  Journals 
editorial  says: 

Why  not  let  iht-e  people  peiform  n  serv.  •• 
of  some  kind  to  the  public  .  .    ? 

A.?  a  nation  we  seem  "locked  in"  on 
the  theory  that  telons  must  not  be  pun- 
i.^hed  or  worked,  simply  "detained."  This 
accomplishes  little  It  would  be  much 
better  to  find  ways  to  use  tlie  skills  of 
those  wno  aie  convicted.  I  submit  the 
e-rlitorial  for  printing  in  tlie  Record; 
Wny  Cant  FrioNs  Serve  CoMMUNiry? 

Oi.e  of  the  most  striking  Ironies  of  Water- 
g.itv  has  been  the  espousal  by  John  Ehrllch- 
man  of  liberalized  rehabilitation  tlieories 
whifli  go  afwtin-^t  tlie  grain  of  liie  Nixon 
admini-stratious  h;iri.l-Uiie  approach  to  "law 
;i!.d  order". 

A:  EhrUchman's  sentencing  In  the  Water- 
gate case,  his  lawyer  a-ked  that  he  be  allow  ed 
to  perform  a  "public  service"  a?  iui  aPerjia- 
tive  to  imprlsoninerit. 

And  Ehrllchman  himself  expanded  on  the 
th.exne  in  an  article  for  the  New  York  Times. 
In  that  article,  he  stated.  "America's  prisons 
do  very  little  for  society  and  less  for  the 
prisoners.  Our  prisons  may  rightly  be  charsc- 
leiued  as  Wvtjehouses." 

Tliere  Is  little  record  of  Elirlichman'a  con- 
cern for  such  a  waste  of  criminal  power  when 
he  was  a  major  figure  in  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, in  those  heady  days  before  he  be- 
came a  common  felon.  But  iiOtwith?tanding 
the  sincerity  of  his  motives,  the  question  he 
has  raised  i.s  a  valid  oiie. 

Tliere  Is  little  doubt  that  our  present  crim- 
inal justice  system  Ls  not  working.  And  while 
hard-lmers  argue  that  stricter  enforcement 
of  the  law  Is  all  that  l  needed,  the  tools  to 
achieve  such  enforcemeni.  -vould  be  tremen- 
dously expensive. 

And  if  the  prisons  were  .  ullt.  If  the 
judges,  di-.trict  atton:ers  and  police  ofCcei's 
hired,  there  would  still  be  a  tremendous 
v.aste  of  abilities  if  we  simply  locked  up 
everj-one  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  and 
forgot  about  them  until  their  senteaces  were 
-erved. 

Why  not  let  these  people  perform  a  «.ervlce 
of  some  kind  to  the  public,  as  Ehrllchman 
now  suggests?  Instead  of  locking  a  doctor 
behind  bars,  his  skills  could  be  used  In  an 
area  lacking  physicians.  Others  with  similar 
skills  could  put  them  to  use  In  appropriate 
<Aays.  rather  than  having  them  wasted  in  a 
prison  cell. 

Actually  the  alternative  service  idea  is 
not  a.s  radical  a-s  It  may  sound  at  first.  It  is 
meiely  an  extension  of  theories  of  parole 
«nd  probation,  both  of  which  reCjUire  the 
criminal  to  have  employment  and  to  be 
closely  -'ipervised. 

The  alternative  service  idea  goes  beyond 
this  in  tiiat  it  wovild  apply  to  criminals  who 
would  not  normiiUy  be  eligible  for  parole  or 
probation,  and  It  would  require  the  criminal 
to  pe;  torm  some  public  service  as  lus  punish- 
ment 


There  are  obvious  problems.  The  system 
could  put  dangerous  criminals  on  the  streets 
who  need  to  be  locked  away,  a  problem  al- 
ready increasingly  evident.  And  it  could  lead 
to  an  even  greater  disparity  in  the  hnndllu!,' 
of  crlmln.a  offenses  of  v.tll-to-do  persons 
and  those  of  the  poor. 

But  .something  has  to  be  done,  and  the 
problems  don't  appear  insurmountable. 
Florida  coi-ld  lead  the  way  in  this  area,  as 
It  has  in  so  many  others  in  the  past  few 
years,  by  establishing  a  committee  to  tliresh 
out  the  flaws  and  attempt  a  plan  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis.  The  need  is  there:  is  the 
Initiative.' 


A  COMMENTARY  BY  PAUL  DUKE  ON 
CONC-.RESS  AND  FOnLIGN  POL- 
ICY 

iMr.  liRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permis.sion  to  extt-nd  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  REtOKti  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  Congress  w  ill  read 
with  con.siderable  interest  a  most 
thoughtful  article  concerning  the  role  of 
Congics.s  in  foreit;!!  alfairs  by  Paul  Duke, 
the  able  senior  co;  respondent  for  the  Na- 
tional Public  A.Tairs  Conttr  for  Televi- 
sion. 

Mr.    Duke's    article.    "A    PiilUjack    to 
Prasmatism"  aiipeared  in   the  April   4, 
197o,  issue  of  the  VVa.shineton  Po.-.t. 
|From   the   Washington   Post,   Apr    4,    1975| 

.\    PVIIBAfK   TO    PR.\r,M\riSM 

(By  r.iu;  Duke  I 
The  rriii'-ism  coming  from  Henry  Kis.sin- 
Rer  and  other  officials  about  congressional 
meddUng  in  foreign  affairs  reflects  a  striking 
misconception  of  the  new  tides  on  Capitol 
HiU. 

coNnF.f  ss:  a  rukd.ntf  to  nn  srr  mm  j<fs  pnncv 

FotfS 

Wlutiif-r  by  desii.;!!  or  not.  tlie  sclminlsti-a- 
tiou  continues  to  Ignore  the  e.sseiuiul  reality: 
That  a  clear  majority  of  Hou.se  and  Senate 
members  now  believes  Congress  has  a  na- 
tional mandate  to  change  the  focus  and  di- 
rection of  American  policy.  Until  the  adniin- 
istrauon  comes  to  grips  with  this  funda- 
mental truth,  there  is  little  chance  for  any 
real  rapprochement  between  the  let,islative 
and  executive  branches. 
.^?:.:i-;rsrr.ATiofJ     DOMiN.\TifiN     wrAKi>ftD    .\s 

CONGRESS    EEVISES    RULES 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  policy  planners 
would  rehire!  the  congressional  rebellion  with 
angry  distaste  after  years  of  executive  domi- 
nation. What  is  surprising,  though,  Is  the 
head-in-the-sand  attitude  that  suggests 
either  a  naive  obliviousness  or  a  fumbling 
miscalcalation  about  the  revi.'^ed  rules  laid 
down  by  the  legislators. 

OLD    FIIETORIC   RATHER   THAN   NEW    PERCEPTIONS 

Nothing  illustrates  this  more  than  the  res- 
urrection of  the  state  arguments  of  the  past 
in  seeking  additional  military  aid  for  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam.  In  trotting  out 
the  old  familiar  frights — the  domino  theory, 
the  coming  bloodbath,  the  loss  of  American 
credibility,  the  iindeiTnlning  of  U.S.  secu- 
rity— the  administration  acts  as  If  nothing 
has  chaii'^ed  and  that  somehow  the  reflex 
rhetoric  of  10  years  a^o  can  be  recycled  to 
work  one  more  time 

ADMINISTRATION  MISCAlCri-ITIONS  IN   BIAMINC 
CONGRESS    FOR    FALL    OF    JNOOl  HINA 

Nor  does  the  adm.inlstratlon  show  much 
political  sagacity  in  contending  that  Con- 
gress will  have  to  be  ir  the  bhiine  for  the 
full  of  Indochii.a  Indeed.  this  nco- 
McCarthyist  tactic  onl',  emphasi.-es  how  far 
out  of  touch  White  House  spokesmen  are. 
The  implication  that  millions  of  Americins 
will  indignantly  cast  reveiigc  votes  in  1970" 


flies  in  the  face  of  opinion  polls  showing  a 
vast  Indifference  to  the  war's  outcome.  The 
para  '.ox  is  underscored  all  the  more  by  the 
outspoken  stand  taken  by  the  large  fresh- 
man class  in  the  House,  mast  of  wiiom  wen 
elected  on  plai forms  to  cut  back  on  over- 
seas commitments  aid  lo  devote  more  at- 
tention to  honufi(,nt  pr<il)lenis.  Far  from  a 
liability,  tliey  belle-, e  tlielr  aiuiaid  votes  uill 
be  a  solid  plus  in  seeking  re-election. 

CROWING    BIPARTISAN-    CONGRESSIOX  AL     POLL     IN 
FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

M<reii\er.  in  casting  the  cohgreisionul  up. 
rising  in  narrow  political  terms  and  iiuok- 
ing  the  Tninuin-Vundeiibert,'  bipanisnn.slup 
era  of  the  1940s,  the  adniini:,tr.itioa  obscure, 
one  important  detail.  The  movement  for  a 
greater  congressional  role  in  foreign  policy  it- 
basicnllv  bipartisan,  too,  with  Republican  as 
well  as  Democrats  suppcrtuif;  most  of  tlie 
restrietion.s  written  into  recent  laws  covering 
aid  allocations  and  other  issues.  Their  gonl  '^ 
a  genuine  partnership  in  contrast  to  the  one- 
sided rel.itions  that  existed  after  bipartLsan- 
.ship  came  to  symbolize  a  compUant  Congre.s.s 
acquiescnig  meekly  in  White  Hou-c  decisir^n- 
making. 

PRlSIIlLr    I      .MISSIS     nu,     P    .INI 

Ko; .'.  ithstandiiig  lliese  devplopmcnts,  ti-.p 
White  House  has  plov.ed  ahead  into  tlie 
storm.  Oi.e  ^;roup  of  Cvjngressional  .■niics  who 
visited  President  lord  the  other  duy  fouiul 
lilm  courteously  atieiiiive  and  sympatlietii' 
to  the  le;:'ls!ati\e  mood,  but  they  also  came 
away  with  a  .sense  thai  soiuetliing  vits 
missing  in  the  Oval  Office.  'lie  didn't  have  a 
smell  of  the  streets  for  what  the  people  really 
feel  and  want."  was  the  way  vi-.e  Dt!n(irr:\t 
put  U. 

AMERICAN  people:  WON-p  PAY    ro  Pol  It  F   VVoi:r» 

This  is  the  point.  Capitol  Hill  now  be- 
lieves that  it  knows  better  ilian  tlie  White 
House  what  the  country  wants.  As  the  legisla- 
tors read  the  national  mood,  it  is  to  let  Indo- 
china go,  to  accept  limits  on  ilie  deployment 
of  American  pov  er  elsewhere  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  no  longer  will  pay  the 
price  necessary  to  police  the  world. 

Accordingly.  Congress  sees  its  princip.'l 
duty  as  twofold:  To  guard  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  to 
insist  that  U.S.  power  be  used  for  purposes 
which  the  public  will  support.  In  short,  the 
legislative  brancli  is  presf;ing  for  a  new 
consensus  tiiat  will  bring  foreign  policy  mf>re 
In  line  with  old  fashioned  American  ideals 
and  will  be  redefined  by  more  realistic  goals, 

A    PCI  LBACK    TO    PRAGMATISM 

The  administration  may  view  this  as  a 
pullback  to  Isolationism,  but  the  congre  - 
sional  majority  views  it  as  a  puUback  to  prag- 
matism. In  any  event,  it  obviously  .sottnds  the 
final  knell  for  the  old  as.'-umption  that  our 
main  mission  and  priority  is  to  "coniain 
coniniunism. 

The  congi-esslonal  a.ssertion  carries  with  it 
one  significant  new  assumption  — tliat  Con- 
gress has  earned  the  right  to  a  meaningful 
voice  in  policymaking  because  of  the  Viet- 
nam record  of  failures,  bad  judgments  and 
deceptions.  Whatever  res'raints  the  lawmak- 
ers may  have  had  were  removed  by  Water- 
gate, which  shredded  av.ay  tlie  last  vestige 
of  an  omnipotent  presidency.  Hence,  the  leg- 
islators belle\e  all  the  more  that  they  are 
justified  in  challenging  White  House  au- 
thority on  a  broad  front. 

CONCRESS    MUST    I'ROVIDI     FAl.ANC  E 

"Back  in  the  10,50s  and  early  lOGOs 
ihe  American  people  implicitly  trusted  their 
pre'=ident,"  observes  Republican  Rep.  Pierre 
duPont  of  Delaware,  a  member  of  the  recent- 
ly rebellious  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. "They  belie\ed  what  he  did  was  clearly 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Because 
of  everything  that  has  happened,  this  trust 
Is  gone  It's  vanished.  Now  the  people  are 
sayiiii;  to  the  Congress,  you  get  lnvolve<J/be- 
cause  we'd  like  a  balancing  force  on  the.se 
tjiiestions." 
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The  mandate  has  a  noiable  irony.  While 
I'vesident  Ford  and  Secretary  of  State  Kls- 
sMiger  dwell  on  the  need  to  preserve  credi- 
bility and  trust  abroad.  Congress  is  more 
.oncevned  about  reestablishing  credibility 
.ind  trust  at  homo. 

A     N-.v;i.A10R     AS     V.LLL     AS     A     HELMSMAN     FOB 
THE    SHIP    OF    STATE 

There  is  little  evidence  the  administration 
l.js  .',)!  tlie  niessa'^e  or  that  it  will  voluntarily 
veer'~n-oin  the  old  wavs.  The  ship  of  state  may 
iiiui-ed  need  only  mie  helmsman  in  most  mat- 
ters iLS  Lincoln  said,  but  Congress  Is  deter- 
mined to  help  chart  the  ship's  future  journey 
in  I'oreign  seas.  Until  the  White  House  awak- 
ens to  this  faei.  the  outlook  is  for  continued 
ronn-otitation  rather  than  cooperation  and 
u  new  peri<id  o:  ftentune  biparti-^anshij-). 


Mr.  Harris  in  10  inistances. 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  10  in.stances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  10  iiistances. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Ms.  Abztjg  in  10  instance^. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Harrincto'.v  m  10  instintts 

Mr.  DoDD. 

Mr.  Holland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  two  in.stances. 

Mr.  Maisunaca. 


10   m- 


Do(.     i44-.}Oi.    transmitted    pursuant    to    the 
Impoumimeni  Control  Act  of  1974. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


ab- 


By   iHianimous  consent,  leave  o; 
sence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Pressler  «at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel*,  for  the  week  of  April  7.  on  ac- 
1  oimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Oregon i.  for  3  days  (through 
.■\pril  9>,  on  account  of  death  in  family 
1  mother-in-law*. 

Mr.  Derwinski  <al  the  i-equest  of  Mr. 
Mkhel'.  on  account  of  official  bu.sincss. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
.tddress  the  House.  loUowing  the  legisla- 
iive  program  and  any  special  orders 
Ijt'i'ctofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasteni  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
iianeous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Peyser,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Broomfield.  for  45  minutes,  on 
April  8. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
jnclude  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  niinutes.  today. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mi    DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
1  move  tliiit  the  Hou.se  do  now  adiourn. 

The  motion  was  aurecd  to:  accordm'-ly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.i  the 
House  adiourned  until  tomorrow.  Tucs- 
dr.v.  Ai-.ril  8.  197.5.  at  12  o'clock  noon.) 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  555.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Irom  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  v. a.s  iheie- 
upon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2166.  An  act  to  amend  tiie  In'ernal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  re- 
fund  of  1974  individual  income  taxes,  to  in- 
crease the  low-income  allowance  and  the 
percentage  standard  deduction,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  personal  exemptions  and  a  credit 
for  certain  earned  income,  to  increa.se  the 
investment  credit  and  the  surtax  exemption. 
to  reduce  percentage  depleiion  for  oil  and 
gas.  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  gi-ant€d 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasten.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

M)-.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  three  instance.^;. 

Mr.  ASHBKOOK. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

"Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
(iu''si  of  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon',  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SisK  in  two  instances. 

Mrs,  Lloyd  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  \hree 
3!)slances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  lliiee  in.siance.'^. 

Mr   MCCORMAI  K. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  of  the  Hoase  of  the 
following  title: 

On  March  26,  1975: 

H.R.  4592.  An  act  making   .\ppropn.i;  lon.s 
for    foreign    assistance    and    related     pro- 
grams for   the  fiscal   year   ending   J«;rie   30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purj  ose.s. 
On  March  27,  1975: 

H.R.  2166.  An  act  to  amend  the  lri;ernal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  re- 
fund of  1974  Individual  income  taxes,  to 
increa.se  the  low-income  allowance  and  the 
percentage  standard  deduction,  to  provide 
a  credit  for  personal  exemptions  and  a  credit 
lor  certain  earned  Income,  to  increase  the 
investment  credit  and  the  sunax  exemption. 
to  reduce  a  percentage  depletion  lor  oil  and 
gas,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  2783.  An  act  to  continue  tiie  rational 
insurance  development  program: 

H.R.  3260.  An  act  to  re.scind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  message  of 
the  President  of  November  2G.  1974  (H.  Doc. 
y3-398)  and  as  those  rescissions  are  modi- 
fied by  the  message  of  the  Pre.-ident  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1975  (H.  Doc.  94-39  1  and  in  the 
cornmunication  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  November  6.  1974  (H  Doc.  93-:jyi  ■,  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974:  and 

H.R.  4075.  An  act  to  resc'-id  eerlaln  budfeel 
authority  reconimeiided  m  the  Message  of 
the  Pre.sident  of  January  3U.  1975  (H  Doc. 
04-39)  and  in  the  cominuniciition.s  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  February  7,  1975  (H. 
Doc.   94-46!    and   of   February    14     1975    tH. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI"V.  executive 
( ommunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

675.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  tlie 
t'niied  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  a  supplemental  appropna- 
Mou  jor  fiscal  vear  1975  for  the  Depanmetu 
oi  C.mimerce  "(H.  Tioc.  No.  94-91  i  :  to  th. 
fommif.ee  on  Apinopriai'.ons  and  ordered 
TO  oe  printed. 

67>J.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  liie 
United  Slates,  transmitting  a  report  on  par- 
ticipation of  U.S.  naval  vessels  in  the  evacu- 
ation ol  refuaecs  in  South  Vietnam,  pur- 
suant to  section  4(ai  of  the  War  Power.s 
Resolution  (Public  Law  93-148) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   International    Relations. 

077.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
!>:  .■\_riculturc.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leiiislation  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
surance Act  and  for  other  puipose.s;  to  tiie 
C'oninattee  on  Atiriculture. 

078.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretar>  o; 
A.;'KnUurc  tran.-mitting  the  annual  report 
.,,r  calendar  vear  1974  on  the  Department  s 
administration  ri  the  Animal  Welfare  Ac: 
o!  1970.  pursua;  to  section  25  of  the  act 
(7  use.  215.^'i:  to  the  Commitee  on  Atri- 
rr.lture, 

1)79  A  Ititer  :rom  the  Deputy  Direcor. 
Office  ol  Management  and  Budget,  ExecuUve 
Office  of  the  President  transmittuig,  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Federal  Media- 
lion  and  Conciliation  Service  for  "Salaries 
and  Expense.'?."  for  fiscal  ye.ir  1975,  has  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  a 
necessitv  for  a  further  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  section 
:3679ie)  of  the  Revised  S'latutes  (31  U.S.C. 
6C5(e)  (2) ) ;  to  tne  Committee  on  Appropna- 
tion"--.  .^,  ,.        , 

680  'V  letter  iiotn  the  Chairman.  National 
Tran-sportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
an  amendment  to  the  Boards  fiscal  year  19.0 
appropriation.?  request  submitted  to  the  Ol- 
fice  of  Management  and  Budget,  pursuant 
to  section  304(b)(7)  of  Public  Law  93-6.1.V 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

681.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se. 
transmitting  the  first  semiannual  report  on 
efforts  to  increase  the  combat  proportion  o. 
U  S  Force.s  in  Europe,  pur.suant  to  section 
302(a)  of  Public  Law  93-3C5;  to  the  Com- 
mitiee  on  Armed  Services. 

682  A  lctt.er  from  the  Secretary  of  ti,e 
^rnlv!  transmittinL'  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  2107  of  the  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  me  limitation  on 
the  number  of  cadets  o-  midshipmen  who 
mav  be  appointed  from  the  2-year  Senior 
Res'ine  Officer-;'  Training  Corps  Course:  to 
fne  Committee  on  Arn.ed  Service.^. 

C83.  A  letter  from  the  Secrei-aiy  of  li.e 
Vivv  tran.-mittiUL'  a  diaft  of  proposed  leg;-- 
i:»tion  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  quadrennial 
phvsica".  examinations  for  nu-mbers  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine  Corp.? 
Reserve  to  tne  Committee  on  .\rmed  Service. 
684.  A  letter  from  tiie  A-.~istant  Secretary 
of  De:>ns."  (Comptrollen .  transmitting  a 
report  Ir.r  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1975  on  rcceipt.s  and  disbursemen's  from 
the  .'ale  of  .-urplus  military  .supplies,  equip- 
mc!:t,  .and  material,  and  for  expenses  nivolv- 
Ing   the  production  of  lumber  and   tlmlx-r 
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products,  piirstitint  to  section  812  of  Public 
Law  93-137;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser'.-lces. 

635.  A  lettsr  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 

r't  Oe.'eiise  (Comptroller!,  transmit  tins  a  list 

'.i.    contract    award    dates    for    the    period 

'.    15-Juue  1j.  1&75,  pursuant  to  10  U  S.C. 

.  to  llie  Comniittee  on  Armed  Services 

•  Li.i    A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  SeTetary 

>.  f  Offense  (Manpower  arid  Rpserve  Aiiairs). 

■       rviitti:ig  the  annual  report  on  the  ade- 

.    of  tlie  pays  Rnd   allowances  of   the 

.r.ed   services,    pursuant    lo    37    U  S  C 

■  '•.     to     tb?    Ccmnuttee     on     A-i'-.cd 

tJST.  A  U-'ier  f.vit'i  the  Acting  Assi^um 
cT^retavy  of  Deren<e  dnitallacions  and 
Logistics),  tr.msmittin^  the  first  annual  re- 
ijort  on  the  defe:ise  Industrial  reserve  for 
■aler.dar  year  1974.  pursuant  to  section  809. 
Public  Law  93-155;  to  the  Conimit;ce  on 
-'. -lued  Serv;  es. 

688.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Delen^^e  (MOitfiry  Personnel 
Policy t.  transmitting  a  report  that  during 
i.;ilerd.ir  yeir  1074  no  bpen.Tl  p.iyments  were 
made  to  officers  holding  positions  cf  un- 
•:^ual  responslbilitv.  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C. 
..I  6ii'):  to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

689.  A  letter  :rom  t.'ie  Chairman  of  the 
C  ouncil  of  the  DL~tn^t  of  Columbia,  traI..^- 
ii-.ttint;  copies  of  act  No  1-5.  'To  amend 
.:it>  Hori^rontal  Property  Act  of  the  District 
'f  Columbia,"  and  act  No.  1   6.    To  authorize 

■  :,e  Mayor  of  the  District  o:"  Columbia  to 
permit  the  u?e  of  public  ^pace  under  D^ipoiu 
Circle  la  the  District  o£  Columbia,"  pur- 
-r.iint  io  section  60J(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198; 
•o  the  Committee  on  the  District  oi 
V  ilumbia. 

eao.  A  letter  from  the  Chairni.in.  Couucil 
'.:"  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 

■  cvpv  of  act  No    1  7.  'To  amend  the  District 
:  Columbia  Public  .\&si.stance  .■\ct  of  1'.'62  " 

ptirstiant   to   section   C02(C)    of    Public   Law 
t>3  198;    to  the  Committee  on    the   D.-trict 
•f  Columbia. 

691.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  liie 
National  Executive  Director,  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  transmitting 
the  23th  annu.il  report  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
(H.  Doc.  No.  94-92 1 ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with   Illustrations. 

692.  A  letter  from  the  becretary  of  Labor, 
•ransmittinii  the  fifth  annual  report  on  the 
Work  Incentive  Program,  piir.'-uaiit  to  section 
440  of  the  Social  Security  Act  |42  U.S  C 
6401;  to  the  Commrte  on  Education  and 
Libor. 

693.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
i)f  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  I  of 
■;.9  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatioa 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
means  of  allocating  grants  among  local  edu- 
cational agencies;  to  tne  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

694.  A  letter  from  the  E.xecutive  Secretary 
t  )  'he  Depart. men'  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmit. ug  notice  of  proposed  cri- 
teria for  funding  applications  lor  fiscal  year 
1975  for  demonstration  centers  fur  extent.. on 
and  contlnuinc;  programs,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 431(d)  ( I)  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
\  L.-lon3  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Commutee 
on  Education  and   Labor. 

'"I'j.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
;  1  t:ie  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final  regtda- 
tions  governing  the  Right  to  Read  scht-ol- 
based  program  under  section  2ia)  of  the  Co- 
operative Resoar.  h  Act,  pursuant  to  section 
4JUd)(l)  of  tite  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
F.viucatiou  and  Labor. 

69G.  A  letter  from  the  E.\ecut;\e  Secretary 
t  J  the  Department  of  Health.  Educatioa,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  criteria  for 
i'lndiug  applicatioiis  for  fiscal  year  1975  for 
Domestic  Mining  and  Mineral  and  Mineral 
Fuel  Coiiaervatioa  Fellowships,  pursuant  to 
i-.-;t;on  431id)^l)   of  the  General  Education 


Provisio:  ,=  .■\ct,  as  amended:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

697.  A  letter  Irom  the  E.\ccut!\e  Secretary 
to  tlie  Dep.-u-tment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions covering  the  methods  for  determination 
of  e^ipected  f.imily  contribution  for  the  ba'ic 
educadonal  opponimiiy  grrmt  program  for 
the  1975-76  academic  year,  ptirt-uant  to  .sec- 
tion 431(d  I  1 1 1  of  tlie  Generi!  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  as  amended;  to  the  Commit'^e  o  . 
Education  iind  Labor. 

698.  A  letter  from  the  E-ufxar-e  Secret.ir'- 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfikre,  transmiit:ii=;  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  s:liool  assistance  in  feclerally  af- 
lect'^d  are.is  lor  parts  112,  113.  114.  and  115. 
pursutmt  to  section  431  (d » ( 1 »  of  the  General 
EduciTion  Provisions  Act.  a.^  amt'r.tloci:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lal-or. 

699.  .\  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
O.Tce  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
on  recoraniendations  and  actions  related 
thereto  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Pre.^;!- 
dcnt  s  Advisory  Panel  on  Timber  and  the  En- 
vironment, dated  September  24.  1973.  p\ir- 
Euant  to  section  6(bi  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  .Act  ( H.  Doc.  No.  94-93  ( :  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

700.  A  Utter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Iivsurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  report  on  th.e  Corporations  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  .A't  during  cal- 
endar year  1974.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.. 

701.  -A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  the 
Cfcner.U  Counsel.  Nmioual  Labor  Relations 
Board,  transmitting  a  report  on  tiie  activities 
of  the  Board  under  the  Freedom  o:  Informa- 
tion Act  dtiring  calendar  year  1974.  pursuant 
too  use.  552(rti;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

7ri2  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tf  rif  r.  transmitting  a  ptopor^ed  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  the  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  in 
docket  22-K  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  87  St.xt.  460;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

70  t.  .A  letter  from  the  Secret.iry  of  the  In- 
tc-rior.  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the 
u.-e  and  distribution  of  the  award  granted 
"J  tiie  Pueblos  of  Zia,  Jemt-^  and  Santa  .Ana 
in  docket  137  before  the  Indian  Cl.iim?  Com- 
ini.s.slon.  pursuant  to  87  Stat.  466;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

704.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
"he  Interior,  iransniitting  a  proposed  plan 
for  the  Use  and  distribution  of  tlie  Judg- 
ment fund-  .1  warded  to  the  Ottawa  Indians 
of  Oklahoma  in  dockets  304  and  3iio  b'^K>re 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  pur.stiant.  to 
87  Still.  4'36;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

705.  A  letter  from  the  As.sibtant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  traiLsinitting  an  amenda- 
tory contract  with  the  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict, California,  for  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional water  supply  and  distribution  faci- 
ities  In  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
V.ii!c  .■  project,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-488;  to  the  Comm.ttee  on  Interior 
i.iid  lusul.ir  .Affairs. 

706.  .A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A-ssistaiit 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copv  of  a  proposal  contract  with  Flow  Re- 
search. Inc  .  Kent.  Wa.sh.,  for  a  research  proj- 
ect en-itied  "The  .Application  of  a  Hydraulic 
Borehole  Mning  Apparatus  to  the  Remote 
E.\traction  of  Coal."  pursuant  to  section  1 
(d)  of  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Commit ;'?e 
on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affair^. 

707.  -A  le"  ter  from  the  Depiry  .A?sisi.int  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  prcipc^ed  contract  with  the  University 
of  Missouri.  Rolla.  Mo  ,  for  a  research  proj- 
ect entitled  'Rapid  Excavation  of  Rock  with 
Small  Charges  of  High  E-xploslves."  pursti- 
ant   to  section    lid)    of   Public  Law  89  C72; 


to  the   Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

708.  A  le'ter  from  tlie  Deputy  Aisitant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mi-sour!,  Po:ln.  Mo.  for  a  rc-rnrci 
projcjt  entitled  "1  ho  Development  of  a  Long- 
V. itll  W.itcr  Jet  CULtim;  Machine."  pursu.'.nt 
to  ofcction  1(d)  ol  Public  L.1.W  89-672;  to  tha 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

709.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Assistam 
Secretary  of  the  luterlor.  triinsiniitiu^  a 
ccpy  of  a  pr.Tposed  contract  with  the  Uuier- 
Mly  of  Plti.sburgh.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  for  a 
rc-e&rch  project  entitled  "Self-Replaciiii; 
and  or  Self-Adjusting  Belt  Cleaning  Svs- 
teai."  pursaant  losccucn  lidi  of  Public  Lav. 
89  672;  to  the  Counnit tee  on  Interior  ai.d 
I.isular  ATairs. 

710.  A  lefer  from  t!-^c  Deputy  Assl.stai^t 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
c.->py  of  a  prop.^st'd  contract  with  Bend  Re- 
s'^arch.  Inc.,  Bend  Oreg  .  tor  a  research  proj- 
e  t  entitled  "Contract  fi^r  Active  Transport 
Membranes  for  Metal  Separations."  pursuant 
to  section  1(d)  of  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the 
C-immitteo  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

711  A  letter  from  the  Deptity  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  traiismltting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  Fos'or- 
Miller  .As'or'iates.  Inr  .  Waltham.  Mass  .  for 
a  rercarch  pioject  entitled  "The  Development 
of  a  Winch-Pulled  Dozer  Blade  E'luipment 
.Sy.stem,"  pursuant  to  section  lidi  of  Public 
I  ;\\v  89  072:  to  the  Commitlee  en  InteruT 
.'<',d  Insular  .Aff.'iirs. 

712.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Sicretary  cf  tlte  Interior,  traiismitttn;.;  a 
copy  of  a  propo.ed  contract  with  Southwe-t 
Re.sparch  In.stitute.  San  .Antonio.  Tex.,  for  a 
rc=carch  project  entitled  "The  Development 
of  a  Winch-Pulled  Do/er  Blade  System." 
pursuant  to  section  lid)  of  Ptiblic  Law  89- 
072;  to  the  Comauttee  on  Interior  ar.U 
Insular  Affairs. 

713.  A  letter  from  the  .A.=sistar.t  Secre'.iry 
of  State  for  Con^'res.-.ijnal  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Depar'- 
ment  of  State  to  consent  to  a  request  by  the 
Government  of  Australia  for  permission  to 
sell  certain  U.S.-crittin  defense  articles  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pur- 
suant to  section  3(a)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  c:\ 
International  Relations, 

714.  .A  letter  from  th.e  Assistant  Secretarv 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  deliveries  of  excess 
defense  articles  during  the  second  quarter 
and  iirst  half  of  fiscal  year  1975,  pursuant  to 
.section  8id)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  Amendments  of  1971,  as  amended  |22 
U  S  C.  2321b(d)  1:  to  the  Committee  on  Ii.tt-r- 
I'.ational  Relations. 

715.  A  letter  from  the  Administra'or 
.Agency  for  International  Development.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1974  on  military  ex- 
penditures by  recipients  of  U.S.  economic 
assistance,  pursuant  to  section  620(s)  (2)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended  [22  U  S.C.  2370(s)  1:  to  the  Commit- 
t  e  on  International  Relations. 

716.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  th.e  administration  of  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  during 
liscul  year  1974,  pursuant  to  section  8,  Public 
Law  89-755,  to  tlie  Committee  on  Inlcrsta'e 
r.::d  Foreign  Commerce. 

717.  .A  letter  from  the  .Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposin'„'  the  le.Tse  of  an  engineering  facility 
at  th.e  Iransportatlon  Research  Center  of 
Ohio  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Admlnistriition,  pursuant  to  section  301(a) 
of  Public  Law  89-56:i.  as  amended  [15  US  C. 
1431(a)  j;  jointly  to  tlie  ComaUitce  on  Inter- 
.siate  and  Foreign  Conuneice.  and  Public 
Worko  and  Tran-sportation. 

718.  A  letter  from  the  .Acting  E-cecutl'-e 
Diiector,  Federal  CoQiniunlcatlons  Commis- 
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s'on.  transmitting  a  report  on  the  backlog  of 
pending  applications  and  hearing  cases  In 
the  Commission  as  of  January  31,  1975,  pur- 
hiiant  to  section  5(e)  of  the  Communications 
Ac; .  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
:  late  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

719.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
nal  Energy  .Administration,  transmitting  a 
it-port  on  changes  in  marker  shares  for  pe- 
iroleiim  prodticts  during  the  months  of 
November  and  Decembi'r.  1974.  pursuant  to 
.'■ection  4(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Emerticncy  Petro- 
leum Allocations  Act  of  197J;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreipn  Commerce. 

720.  .A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
tiovernment  and  Public  Aflairs.  Natior.al 
H.ul'-oad  Pa.ssenger  Corporation,  transmitting 
liie  financial  report  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  month  of  December  1974.  pursuant  to 
section  308(a)(1)  of  the  Rail  Pas.senger 
Service  -Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstaie  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

721.  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary 
i.f  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
tiiinsinitting  a  report  on  amendments  and 
mod iticat  ions  to  contracts  by  the  Department 
ot  Defen.se  during  calendar  year  1974  to  fa- 
cilitate the  national  defense,  pursuant  to 
seitioii  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804  [50  U.S.C. 
14;i4(a)  ];  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

722.  .A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Jus'lce,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
loiniu  admissible  to  tlie  Untied  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (ii)  of  the 
Iiriinigration  and  Nationality  Act  [8  U.S.C. 
1182(a)  (28)  (I)  (ii)  (b)  |;  to  the  Committee 
on  liie  Judiciary. 

723.  A  letter  from  ihe  Commissioner.  Im- 
nnmaiion  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
p.trtment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  authority 
c(jntained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of  the  Im- 
nn^iration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exercised 
in  l)ehalf  of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  list 
ol  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  section 
212(d)  (6)  of  the  act  [8  U.S.C.  1182(d)  (6)  ];  to 
tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

724.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act  [8  U.S.C. 
1254(c)  j;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

725.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  order  entered  in  the  case  of  certain  aliens 
under  the  avithority  contained  in  section 
13(b)  of  the  act  of  September  11,  1957,  pur- 
suant to  section  13(c)  of  the  act  [8  U.S.C. 
I255b(c)[;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

726.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
ergy Re.search  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  amendments 
and  modifications  to  contracts  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  during  calendar  year 
1974  to  facilitate  the  national  defense,  pur- 
.suant  to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804 
(50  U.S  C.  1434(a)  j;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

727.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
tr.itive  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  that 
the  district  Judgeship  for  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Districts  of  Kentucky  be  a  Judge- 
sliip  for  the  Eastern  District  only;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

728.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
tiscal  year  1974  on  ocean  polhition,  overfish- 
ing, and  offshore  development,  pursuant  to 
section  202(c)  of  Public  Law  92-532;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

729.  A  letter  from  the  ActhiK  .Secretary  of 
Commerce   tr.uismitting   the   second   annual 


report  on  marine  sanctuaries,  covering  fiscal 
year  1974,  pursuant  to  section  302(d)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-532;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

730.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  oi  Tran.s- 
portaiion,  transmitting  the  repori.  on  the 
utilization  of  authority  lo  designate  and 
rent  inadeqaute  quarters,  lease  family  hous- 
ing, and  hire  quarters,  lor  the  calendar  year 
1974,  pur.suant  to  14  U.S.C.  475(f):  lo  the 
Commutee  on  Merch;'.in  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

731.  -A  letter  from  tiie  Cliai.  man.  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  E.xecutive  Otiice 
nl  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  o;  pro- 
posed legislation  to  .'luthorizc  further  ap- 
propriations for  the  Otlice  of  Eiivironmeiilal 
Ouality.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Coni- 
initree  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

732.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  ihe 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  .Army,  dated 
July  31,  1973,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illu.stra- 
lion,  on  Hager  Slough,  Ca.s.s  Coc.nty,  111.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  Hovise  of  Representatives, 
adopted  May  8,  1964;  to  the  Commit ;<?e  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  ihe 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  sub- 
mitting a  report  on  Flat  Creek,  vicinity  of  Se- 
dalia.  Mo.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committees  on  •  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Octo- 
ber 21,  1965.  and  October  5.  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Work"  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

734.  A  letter  from  the  Admiui^tralo'-  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  ou  negotiated 
coiuracls  for  expei  imental,  developmental, 
test  or  research  work,  or  for  industrial 
mobilization  in  the  interest  of  tlie  national 
defense,  covering  the  period  July-December 
1974,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304(e);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Techology. 

735.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Log- 
istics) transmitting  a  report  on  Department 
of  Defense  procturement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1974-January  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business, 

736.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  change  the 
computation  basis  for  interest  charged  un- 
der the  direct  loan  program  and  the  eco- 
nomic injury  loan  program.s  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Small  Btisiness. 

737.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  program 
of  assistance  to  States  for  the  establishment, 
expansion,  improvement,  and  maintenance 
of  veterans  cemeteries,  and  to  provide  for 
transportation  of  bodies  to  a  national  ceme- 
tery; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

738.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the 
first  quarterly  report  on  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
tries, pursuant  to  section  410  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

739.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legLslatioii  to  provide  for  the  addition  of 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska  to  the 
National  Park,  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
National  Forest,  and  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Systems,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

740.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Research  and  Development   Admin- 


istration, traiisjnitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Researcti.  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  Public  Law  86  599  (30  U.S.C. 
667|;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
find  Insular  Anair.s.  ar.ci  iicjciice  and  Tcch- 
j'ology. 

741.  A  letter  from  the  .Ailing  Chairnmn. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Coinmi.^- 
sion,  transmitting  the  eigiith  annual  report 
nl  the  CommiiSioii,  covering  lineal  year  1973, 
pursuant  to  section  705(e)  of  the  Civil  Ra;his 
.Act  of  1904.  ah  amended  (H.  Doc.  No  94- 
!'4 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Education  awi 
Laoc>r  and  ordered  lo  be  printed  \^i'h 
ilhisirai  loii.s. 

742  A  Utter  liom  tiie  Pics^deui.  American 
.Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  transmitting 
ilie  amiuul  report  of  ihe  Academy  for  calen- 
dar \ear  1974.  pursuant  to  section  4  ol  its 
ciiarler;  to  tiie  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 
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74.^.  A  letter  irom  the  Comptroller  Geiier.d 
of  Ihe  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  failure  of  the  Office  of  Education  to 
make  available  for  obligation  the  budget  au- 
thority provided  by  continuing  resolution  for 
Emergency  School  -Aid.  and  the  probability 
that  part  of  the  budget  authority  will  l.tiJ-e 
before  it  can  be  prudenlly  obligated,  con- 
stitute a  de  facto  rescLssion  of  such  autlKjr- 
ity  which  ha.s  not  been  reported  to  the  Con- 
tress  by  the  President,  pursuant  to  .section 
1015(ai  of  the  Impoundmem  Control  Act 
oi  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-95 1 :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
pruned. 

744  A  leiter  from  the  Assistant  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  reiea.~e  of  budget  an- 
tiionty  for  the  National  Oceanic  and 
.Atmospheric  Administration,  the  deferral  o! 
which  (D75-94)  was  disapproved  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Representlaives;  ;■>  the  Commit- 
tee on  -Appropriations. 

745.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  CJeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  issues  of  the  Department  of  the  .Army's 
ballistic  mis.sile  defense  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

746.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  readiness  of  Navy  air  and  surface 
unli-s  for  antisubmarine  warfare:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

747  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genera! 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  better  management  of  secondary  items 
by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 
would  reduce  the  U.S.  investment;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  International  Relations. 

748.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  progre.ss  made  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  controlling  pollution  from 
cities  and  towns  along  the  Great  Lakes  (En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations. 
International  Relations,  and  Public  Work.s 
and  Transportation. 

749.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for 
fl.scal  year  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-96);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Kiid  orciered  to  be  print.ed. 


REPORTS  OF  COM]VnTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XHT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a.s  follows: 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  335.  Joint  resolution 
to  extcnu  the  erfe.'tive  date  of  certain  provi- 
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!^ior.3  of  the  Commodity  Fiitures  Tridins 
Commission  An  of  1974:  with  amendment 
(  R^pt.  No.  94-1221.  Refeired  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Vi.ion. 

:.Tr.  STAGGER3:  Conimittee  on  Interstnte 
.  lid  Foreign  Commerce.  HJR.  4111.  A  biU  to 
a.nend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
^o  remove  barrier?  to  competition  to  f.;st.er 
'.le  development  of  a  national  securities 
jiKirket  system  a!:d  a  national  clearatice  and 
t'-trlcment  system,  to  make  imiform  tiie  Se- 
curities and  E:cc!ianr;e  Commls.'.ion's  anthor- 
i<.y  over  securities  industry  reerulatory  orga- 
lii.L;.ition.?.  and  Icr  other  purposes;  with 
-  mendment  (Rept.  Xn.  94-123 1  .Referred  to 
t:ie  Committee  of  the  Whc'e  Hou.^e  on  the 
b"  lie  of  the  Union 

Mr.  REUSS:  Comminep  on  Banking,  Cur- 
itiicy  and  Housing.  H.R.  oS'.iB.  A  bill  to 
authorize  temporary  asiisiance  to  help  de- 
::tty  mortgage  paj-meuls  on  homes  owned  by 
persons  wLj  are  temporarily  uuempioycd  or 
underemployed  as  th.-  result  of  adverse  eco- 
i.oGiic  coadit.oi-.  .  witli  iinicndment  iR^pt. 
^'^.  94-121).  Rtftrr->d  to  the  Committee  of 
:..<»  Whole  H-'ivn^  or.  the  State  of  the  Cr.lon. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  C<^'tnmittoe  on  A^rloultiire.  S. 
:-'.?6.  An  act  to  e.\*e:^.d  and  amend  the  Emer- 
•.'f-r.cy  Livestock  Cred.:  Act  of  1&74.  and  for 
L.:her  pitrpcse;-;  with  amer.dineut  (Rept  No. 
'•1-125).  Referred  to  the  Comni.ttee  of  the 
V.hole  Hciue  o:;   .l.e  =-',a-.e  of  the  Cnion. 


PL^BLIC  BILLS  AST)  RESOLUTIONS 

Ur.der  claii.-e  5  of  rule  X  and  cLuise  4 
■  f  :-ule  XXn.  public  bills  and  reiolutionj 
V  ere  introduced  pnd  sevorullv  referred 
.'..  rtlloui: 

3y  .Mr  -VsHBROOK. 
HR  56oti.  .■^  uid  to  amcKd  titit  IV  of  the 
.Serial  Security  Art.  to  improve  and  malte 
:n  jre  realistic  vriv  1:3  provislon.s  relating  to 
e:i>;ibility  for  aid  to  familie.s  with  dependent 
children  and  the  adxiiini;.tr.ition  of  the  aid 
to  families  Wi:a  dependent  children  pro- 
i:r.^m.  ajid  for  other  purpo.se^,  to  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Metcalfe.    Mr.    Mitchell    of    Mary- 
land, Mr.  Nolan,  and  Mr.  ZETEHKm) : 
H.R.  5657.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  5658.  A  bill  to  lunit  the  jurisdiction 
'  f   the   Supreme   Court   and   of   the   district 
Courts  hi  certain  cases:  to  tlie  Committee  on 
•re  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  5659.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
t cngresslonal  oversight  of  foreign  mUiiary 
.-ales  conducted  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act;  Jolntlv  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
ternational Relations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carb)  : 
H.R.  5660.  A  bill  to  require  the  submission 
'  ;■  report.s  to  the  Consre^-^s  prior  to  the  Is- 
suance of  a  license  for  the  exfjort  of  certain 
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arm  =  .    ammuni'ion.   or    implenipnt^   of   war: 

tD  •.he  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 

B.\Dii.Lo,  Mr.  Srt-DDs.  and  Mr.  II.vw- 

KINS)  : 

H.R  5C61.  A  blU  to  amend  tlie  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  pro\ide  that  no 
rescission  of  budget  authority  propo.=;ed  by 
the  President  shall  take  effect  unless  and 
untu  the  Congress  ha.s  pa.-«ed  a  bill  incor- 
porating *uc.h  rescls.fion  to  fae  Committee 
cii  Ri:lc.«;. 

By  Mr  MARTIN: 
H  R.  .5602.  A  bl!l  to  ptoi.  ie  a  pcnairv  for 
the   robbery   or  attempted    ro'ober-,-   of   any 
^larcdic   druc   irom  any   pliarmaf. :    to   the 
Committee   on   the   Judit  iarr. 
By  Mr.  SISK : 
H.R.  566.1.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tiie  protec- 
tion of  Iranchised  distributors  and  retailer^ 
of  motor  fuel:   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5664.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  incentives 
to   encour.ige    physicians,   dentists,   and   op- 
t   mc:nsts  to  practice  li:  physician  sliortage 
i..-a^:  to  the  Committee  on  Wms  suid  Means. 
By  Mr,  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cah- 
foruia    (tor   himself,    Mr    Brown   of 
California.  Mrs.  Bttrke  oi  California. 
-Mr.   DouiNUK  V.  Damkis,  Mr.  Eil- 
LF.ra.    Mr    Filton.  Mr.   H.^RRiNfiTDN, 
Mr.   Moss.    Mr.    PtPPtR.    .^Ir.   Rosf.n- 
TiUL,    Mr.    RovDAL.    Mr.    Sisk.    Mr.-.. 
SfELLiiA.N-,     Mr.     St     C.uimai.v.     Mr. 
SrroDS,     Mr.     Thompson      and     Mr 
Walsh)  : 
H.r.   5665    A   bill   to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  siiper- 
M5.ory    organi^arioii.'^    and     the    U..-5,    Postal 
Service;  to  the  Coinniitt+'e  on  Post  Oifice  and 
Ci',  il  Service. 

Mr.  M.\HON: 
H  J.  Res.  '37,7.  Joint  rtsolullon  making  an 
additional  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1975.  for  the  Veterans' "Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  fne 
Committee  on  .■\ppropriatlon- 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clau.-^e  4  of  rule  XXII,  memoi-1- 
als  were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

78.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  tlie 
Lej;ishilure  of  the  Territory  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  relative  to  elections  m  the  Virgin 
I.^lando:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

79.  Also.  memoriiU  of  the  Senate  of  tlie 
State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  natural  gas; 
to  tli',»  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

80.  AI.w,  memorial  f.f  the  Legislature  of 
tlie  State  of  Oklalie>ma.  relative  to  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Olfice  and  Civil  Service. 

81.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Slate  of  West  Virghiia,  relative  to  the 
Sutton  Dam  on  the  Elk  River.  W.  Va.;  to  the 
Com.i'.ittee  on  PMblic  Work.=;  and  Transporta- 
t  Ion. 
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82.  Also,  memoru-a  of  the  Legislature  of 
tlie  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  oil 
clpp'.etion  allowance;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Ways  and  M^an.?. 

&.i.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Lcgiolatuie  of 
the  State  of  Sotith  Dr.kota,  relative  to  the 
Federal  e.?tate  ta:c;  tt)  the  Comnhitee  01 
\V,'\y>  and  .Means. 


rr.IV'ATE  BILLS  Ar.-D  RL.SOLLTIO:;,S 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bill.>  and  re^oluti'^n.s  were  introduced  rrd 
severally  r^^fcrred  as  follows: 
By  .Mr    CEDL.'^ErCRG- 

H  R.  5666  A  bi'l  f  T  the  relief  of  Won  H  o- 
^  u!i;   to  the  Comimttce  on  the  Juttlciarv' 
By  .Mr.  MAT.SUNAGA 

HR.  5667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  if  James  C 
D.Kld-:;  to  the  Cotiunittee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  5668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Waihaii' 
Lai  and  Celia  Chiu-Shan  Lai:  to  the  Com"^ 
nnttee  on  the  Judkiarv 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  01  Florida  : 

H  R.  5669  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Fred 
J  Studenbcrg:  to  the  Committee  on  tii» 
Jiidiciar'. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 

Uiidcr  cl'.ui.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  priitions 
and  papei-s  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  det-k 
and  referred  a.';  follows: 

68  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Speaker.  13th  Guam  Legislature.  Territory  of 
Guam,  relatue  to  the  impenchiig  lav  on  of 
civilian  empluveos  ou  Gu.'un  bv  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  to  tiie  Committee  on  Armed 
Serviies. 

69  Also,    petition   of  Lone;   l,.,l(,iici   Friends 
of  Children  of  Vietnam,  Inc  ,  Deer  Park.  N  V 
relative  to  Vietnamese  orphans;  to  the  Coni- 
nii.lee  on  International  Relations. 

70.  Also,  petition  of  the  80th  Convention  of 
t)ie  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington.  D  C  . 
relative  to  world  hunger;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

71.  Also,  petition  of  Leila  Johnson,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  and  others  relative  to  gun  con- 
trol: to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary. 

72.  Also,  petition  of  Clifford  Batrlster,  New 
York,  N.Y..  relative  to  redress  of  grievances. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

73.  Also,  petition  of  Samuel  Earl  Williams. 
Huntsvllle,  Tex.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

74.  Also,  petition  of  the  Army  aad  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  New  Jei-sey,  Tren- 
ton, relative  to  retirement  of  National  Guard 
technicians;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

75.  Also,  petition  of  the  Societe  des  40 
hommes  et  8  chevaux  du  Oklahoma,  Tulsa. 
Okla.,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  service 
personnel  who  did  not  carry  out  their  mili- 
tary obligation;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

76.  Also,  petition  of  Richard  R.  Luehrs. 
Northrldge,  Calif.,  and  others,  relative  to  vet- 
erans'educational  beiiefit^.  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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THE  HUGHES-CIA  CONNECTION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

MoTiday,  April  7,  1975 

Mr,  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Charles  Morgan.  Washington  director  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  was 
Interviewed  recently  by  Norman  Kemp- 
ster  of  the  Washington  Star  on  the 
oubject  of  the  CIA's  collaboration  with 


billionaire  Howard  Hughes  in  raising  a 
sunken  Soviet  submarine  in  the  Pacific. 
Mr.  Morgan  raised  some  verj-  pertinent 
questions  about  this  very  questionable 
project,  and  I  a.sk  that  the  interview— 
from  the  March  21  edition  of  the  Star- 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  time  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

La.f2rAEiAH  Morgan  Hits  CIA  SecREtv 
(Ch.arles  Morgan.  Washington  director  of 
the  -American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  was  tn- 
tervie-A-ed   by  Washington   Star  Staff  Writer 
Norman  Kempster: ) 


Qup.stioi'..  It  ju.'^t  has  been  reported  that 
the  CLR  contracted  for  an  underwater  ship 
with  a  cover  story  that  It  belonged  to 
Howard  Hughes.  You  hiive  been  sharply 
critical  of  this  arrangement.  Why? 

Morgan.  The  problem  to  me  Is  that  the 
ciiecutlve  contracted  out  the  warmaking 
power  to  private  corporations.  The  presa 
reports  that  we're  training  the  army  In 
Saudi  Arabia.  We've  got  a  ship  roaming 
around  loose  someplace  out  there.  Well,  good 
heavens,  to  turn  a  ship  like  that  over  to 
Howard  Hughes!  I  should  add  one  thing. 
These   views   are    mv   ova     There    are   folk.1 
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in  the  ACLU  that  would  disagree  with  me 
and  on  much  of  what  I  may  say  the  ACLU 
has  no  position. 

Question.  Yovi  say  the  ship  was  tvirned 
nvcr  to  Hughes.  Wa.sn't  the  Hughes  con- 
nection Just  a  cover  story  to  conceal  CIA 
involvt-nient? 

.Answer.  How  do  I  know  It's  not  turned 
,  vcr  to  him?  So,  (CIA  Director  WlUlam  B.) 
Coll3V  says  It  Isn't.  Who  can  you  believe  In 
that  agency?  Twenty  years  they've  spent 
li>arning  to  he.  They  lie  by  rote.  Is  there  a 
cliiierence  between  Hughes  aitd  the  CIA? 

Question.  Is  there?  Are  you  saying  they 
aie  the  same? 

Answer.  I  don't  kmjw.  We  o'.ight  to  look 
into  it. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  indication  oth- 
er than  this  recent  situation  with  the  ship 
that  there  Is  a  connection? 

Answer.  Well,  certainly,  certainly.  (Former 
Hughes  aide  Robert)  Maheu  testified,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Btar,  in  his  dep- 
ositions In  his  lawsuit  against  Hughes  that 
in  1960  he  was  asked  by  Hughes  to  form  a 
link  between  the  CIA  and  Hughes  Tool.  He 
then  went  further  and  said  that  he  did  not 
do  that.  Secondly,  he  said  that  he'd  been 
working  on  an  Intelligence  mLsslon  In  1960 
In  Miami  i\nd  Hughes  had  tried  to  sum- 
mon him  back  to  Los  Angeles,  or  Las  Vegas, 
or  someplace  and  he  refused  to  go.  He  did 
Identify  the  agency— the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  He  wouldn't  go  into  what  he'd 
been  working  on  but  I  think  the  people  of 
this  country  are  entillcU  to  know. 

Question.  But  how  much  control  does 
Howard  Hughes  have  over  what  this  boat 
does? 

Answer.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  I  don't 
even  know  if  there  is  a  Howard  Huglies.  All 
I  know  is  that  I've  got  to  make  several  as- 
sumptions about  it.  If  there  is  a  Howard 
Hughes,  then  I  have  to  asbume  that  he  Is 
either  sane  or  Insane  or  something  else.  If 
I  assume  him  to  be  sane,  then  I  have  to  as- 
sume him  to  be  the  most  secure  person  in 
the  United  States.  If  I  assume  him  to  be 
lu.sane,  then  we  have  turned  a  very  highly 
risky  operation  over  to  a  man  who  Is  an  al- 
leged nut.  Now  I  don't  want  him  out  there 
picking  up  free  hydrogen  bombs,  or  walking 
around  with  anything  else  or  risking  that 
my  country  gets  Into  war.  Now  if  It's  not 
Howard  Hughes'  crew,  and  there  is  a  risk 
that  we  may  go  to  war  over  that  ship,  then 
that's  even  worse. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  the  CIA  has  a 
right  to  contract  with  private  corporations 
to  engage  In  any  of  the  covert  activities 
that  the  CIA  engages  In? 

Answer.  Let  me  go  back  Just  a  little  bit.  In 
1967,  we  were  shocked  when  we  found  out 
the  CIA.  was  funding  the  National  Student 
Association.  Now  I  have  an  equal  shock  when 
I  find  out  the  CIA  is  funding  Howard 
Hughes.  Now  when  I  look  around  at  the 
kinds  of  things  that  have  happened  to 
Hughes  that  an  average  citizen  couldn't  get 
consideration  on  for  the  past  several  years: 
an  antitrust  exemption  for  the  Dunes  Hotel,' 
a  tax  exemption  for  his  medical  foundation, 
non-extradltlon  from  the  Bahamas,  great 
Justice  Department  efforts  to  keep  a  United 
States  grand  Jury  from  Indicting  him  in  Ne- 
vada. I  look  at  that  and  I  say  to  myself, 
"What  are  we  paying  that  fellow  for?"  Sec- 
ondly, If  you  have  covert  operations  through 
an  American  corporation,  Where's  the  check 
on  that?  Who  runs  the  war?  Does  Hughes 
run  the  operation,  or  does  the  CIA?  Or  do 
their  interests  merge?  What  happens  when 
they  go  off  and  get  Into  trouble?  Ek)  we  go 
out  and  defend  them?  Is  It  a  war  contracted 
for  by  the  CIA  secretly,  without  the  tax- 
payers' knowing  where  their  money  went, 
without  any  control  at  all  by  the  executive 
or  anyt>ody  else?  That's  the  problem. 

Question.  You  ask  some  Interesting  ques- 
tions. Do  you  know  any  of  the  answers? 

Answer.    I    think    the    questions    answer 
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themselves.  I  think  we  should   Investigate 
and  find  out  about  It. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  indication  that 
the  Glomar  Explorer  was  engaged  In  any 
activities  for  the  CIA  other  than  the  Russian 
submarine  caper? 

Answer.  'Well,  I  would  say  without  any 
knowledge  of  anything  other  than  the  pub- 
lic documents  and  public  records,  we  are 
putting  a  remarkable  amount  of  American 
money  into  underseas  ventures.  V.'e'ie  got 
ships  roaming  loose,  small  submailues,  liny 
things  built  by  corporaiion.s  over  here,  the 
Defense  Department  and  every  place  else.  And 
I  don't  really  know  what  were  d^iiiig  in  the 
sea.  All  I  know  is  that  we  are  doing  .some- 
thing there.  I  assume  we  are  doing  it  tinder- 
cover  and  the  reason  we're  doing  it  un- 
dercover Is  because  apparently  we're  doing 
something  wrong.  If  we're  doing  sometliing 
right  then  we  ought  to  tell  everybody  about 
It  and  tell  them  what  it  costs. 

Question.  If  we  could  get  back  to  the  Glo- 
mar Explorer.  Do  you  know  of  any  other 
covert  operations  conducted  by  that  ship? 

Answer.  I  just  don't  know  about  that.  I 
read  an  article  In  the  March  1975  American 
Legion  Magazine.  It's  a  perceptive  article.  It 
ends  up  saying  that  Hughes'  ship  is  the  only 
ship  that's  ready  to  go  to  mining  underseas. 
If  75  percent  or  80  percent  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  world  Is  underseas  and  If  that 
ship  does  also  mine,  then  we  have  financed  a 
ship  to  mine  underseas  and  \iolate  a  U.N. 
resolution  as  I  understand  it  about  tlie  own- 
ership of  the  underseas.  Are  we  In  such  a 
tremendotts  htirry  In  this  cotintry  to  give 
away  every  piece  of  land  under  the  sea  and 
on  land  to  private  corporations  lo  make  a 
fortune  on  It?  Is  that  ship  being  used  as  kind 
of  a  symbol  over  the  head  of  countries  nego- 
tiating now  on  a  law  of  the  seas  agreement 
over  In  Geneva?  I  don't  know  v.hat  other  uses 
that  ship  has,  but  I'll  tell  you  one  thing — if 
that  ship  was  a  one-time,  plck-up-a-sub- 
marlne  kind  of  venture,  then  it  is  worse 
than  a  Spruce  Gander.  The  same  sauce  for 
the  Spruce  Ctoose  was  the  sauce  that  got  the 
Spruce  Gander  going,  and  that  sauce  is 
money. 

Question.  Why  shotild  the  CIA  be  so  con- 
cerned about  underseas  research  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  what  yoti  do  witii  all 
these  nuclear  submarines  and  all  these  scien- 
tific ships  and  ventures  going  on.  Maybe 
we're  Jtist  In  colltislon  with  private  oil  com- 
panies and  private  mining  companies  doing 
research  for  them  and  finding  out  where 
minerals  and  oil  are. 

Question  You've  spoken  mformally  of  un- 
derseas explorer  Jacques  Cousteati  In  this 
context.  How  does  he  fit  into  this? 

Answer.  As  I  understand,  Cotistean  in  No- 
vember 1974  showed  up  In  Pens'  ola,  Fla. 
In  his  ship,  the  Calypso.  He  said  '  came  for 
research  Into  the  red  tide.  The  i  nfortunate 
part  of  that  venture  Is  the  world's  out- 
standing oceanographer  got  there  at  the  sea- 
son when  the  red  tide  isn't  a  problem.  You 
go  beyond  that  and  he  does  say  he  Is  doing 
research  on  a  U2  type  of  camera  to  be  used  in 
1978.  He's  talking  about  electric  sensors 
through  the  gulf,  studying  pollution.  I 
didn't  know  that  Cousteau  worked  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  but  I  do 
now.  So  I  can't  answer  the  question,  I  Just 
know  the  story's  there. 

Question.  Does  the  Hughes  contract  with 
the  CIA  violate  any  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  regulations? 

Answer.  I  have  read  some  documents  filed 
with  the  SEC  and  they  don't  seem  to  make 
full  disclosure  of  this  kind  of  transaction  and 
this  kind  of  operation  that  Is  goUig  on,  with 
respect  to  prospective  stockholders  in  Global 
Marine,  Inc.  (The  Hughes  company  that  ou'ns 
the  Glomar  Explorer.)  It  may  very  well  be 
that  In  other  documents  they  do.  The  ones 
that  I've  been  over  look  to  me  like  they  merit 
risky  investment." 

Qtiestlon.  Is  there  any  way  tliat  a  prospec- 
tive stockholder  would  be  damaged   by  not 
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having  full  Information  about  the  contract 
with  the  CIA? 

Answer.  When  you  have  full  disclosure  In 
corporate  documents,  you  can  say,  "Wait  a 
minute.  If  that  ship's  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  occiin  and  it  is  being  watched  by  .satellites 
and  the  Russians  knov.-  it  Is  there,  and  it's  got 
a  risk  factor  that  it  may  go.  I've  pot  a  pretty 
r;  -ky  investment." 

Question.  You  have  been  stressing  the  se- 
crecy thai  surrounded  th.e  submarine  mattei-. 
You  tried  to  imcie.st  .several  r.ev.-spapcrs  in 
the  story  hut  they  withheld  it  becau--e  of  v.^- 
tlon.il  s.'furity  considerations  tintil  colum- 
nist Jack  Anderson  ti.sed  it.  Do  you  think  tiie 
pie.'vs  should  withhold  inf.irmation  lilsC  this? 

Ar.s.vcr.  Oi  course  not.  Ne',-. spapers  a.ie  sup- 
l,i;,sed  to  do  tlieir  own  j^b.  Newspapers  are 
charf^ed  with  the  duty  of  putting  out  the 
trulii  and  the  news.  They're  not  national 
.scfurity  arrcnts,  they're  not  official  bu- 
ip.ius  of  the  state.  The  press  Li  suppoted  to  !:e 
sep.Trate  from  the  government.  When  a  per- 
son telepiiones  who  you  know  has  been  p.iid 
for  20  years  to  be  a  liar  and  tells  you  to  kill 
a  story,  why  would  you  Ijellcve  him,  unless 
your  experience  h.ts  been  such  that  yoti  be- 
l.eve  you're  suppo.sed  to  cover  for  the  United 
States  government. 

Question.  Why  do  yi  11  supp.isc  this  sn.ry 
was  held  out  of  print." 

Anf,\\er.  The  problem  is  rowarJice.  1  lie 
higher  one  goes  in  a  bureaucracy,  the  more 
he  is  able  to  rely  on  "responsibility"  to  ra- 
tion.tlize  his  lear.  Newspaper  o-.vners  and  e:<- 
ecutives  learn  as  they  move  up  that  there  i.s 
le-s  r;:^k  in  ijeing  held  respoii.-^iblc  for  stories 
they  don  t  print  than  for  stories  thev  do 
print.  So.  when  the  CIA  or  some  oth^r  set  <.f 
trained  liars  come  to  thetn.  they  are  ii-clined 
t'^  .-r.ppress  I'^f'iti.nate  new.  . 

Question.  .S'uelv  a  nev. spuper  e.icrin  ivp  i.;>s 
a  reaptm.-ibilry  to  de.  ide  what  goes  into 
prhit. 

Ans'ver.  Newspaper  owiiors  and  e\criili\es 
should  limit  their  power  to  overruling  deci- 
sions not  to  publish.  They  should  recogni/e 
cowardice  as,  inherent  In  the  btireaucracy  and 
eliminate  their  power  to  kill  a  story.  Tiie 
1st  Amendment  means  nothing  unless  there 
are  news  people  with  the  spirit  and  courage 
to  tise  It.  The  wall  b-'tween  the  government 
and  the  press  should  be  absolute.  Otherwise, 
you  wind  tip  with  house  organs  for  the  CI.^. 
If  The  New  York  Times  had  run  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  story  in  1!161  tltere  wouldn't  have 
been  a  Bay  of  Pigs  (lnva,sion)  and  tlie  n;itirin 
would  have  been  spared  that  absurdity. 

Question.  Are  you  saying  that  newspapers 
should  ignore  the  national  security  implica- 
tions of  what  they  pruit? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  otir  only  national 
security  is  to  tell  the  truth.  I  think  for  :35 
years  v,e  have  lost  the  j)eople  of  the  world. 
constantly  and  regtilarly,  by  not  telling  the 
truth  to  ourselves  or  abroad.  I've  noticed 
over  a  2'j  year  period  that  when  I  bring 
up  the  fact  that  somebody  lied  In  Washing- 
ton, people  just  shrug  their  shoulders,  like 
everybody  lies.  Well,  that's  okay  in  a  Machia- 
vellian government  That's  okay  with  a 
prince.  But  It's  not  okay  in  a  democracy. 
We've  gone  from  cover  stories  to  co^erup, 
and  that's  ntighty  easy  for  a  (Watergate  con- 
spirator)  Jeb  Magruder 

Question.  You  say  lying  is  easy  for  a  Ma- 
cruder.  But  the  CIA  presurrably  should  have 
more  reason  to  Me  than  the  CRP  ( Nixon 
campaign  committee).  Are  you  saying  that 
the  CIA  should  lay  all  of  its  cards  on  the 
table? 

Answer  I'm  =aying  we  should  live  by  the 
Constitution.  That  all  the  pragmatism  and 
pragmatic  arguments  I  hear  are  so  unreal  for 
a  democracy.  If  we  live  by  democracy  and 
live  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  world  would  be  clamoring  to  come  our 
way.  Hiere  have  been  revolutions  fought  all 
o\er  the  world  for  the  things  we  profess  to 
believe  in.  And  what  happens  is  that  the 
policy  and  practice  from  the  highest  level 
comes  down  to  lying. 
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BUREAU  OF  ALCOHOL.  TOBACCO 
AND  FIREARMS  TO  CONTINUE 
1  KS'ITMONY  ON  CrL'N  CONTROL 
ACT  OF   19»ja 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

■N      ME  HOL'SE  OF  REPRFSENT  ATIVES 

Monday.  April  7.  1975 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speakei'.  I  a.-n 
i'leiised  to  announce  that  the  Suiitora- 
mittee  on  Crimp  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv  will  [•ontinue  hearin-js  on 
more  than  50  bills  which  uoiild  amenci 
tlie  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  Thus  far. 
tile  .-ubcommicree  ha.^^  held  ei-;iit  hefr- 
u'.u'.s  on  this  .subiect.  We  have  heard  testi- 
mon.v  f'om  our  collea£iUC'>  in  the  Con- 
3re.s>.  law  enforcement  otficiaL^.  and  ;■ 
representative  of  the  medical  profes.<i(.in 

On  Thursdav.  March  20.  Rex  D.  Davi.'^. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearm.^.  bei:an  testimony  on 
tiie  administration  and  efTectivene.ss  ot 
ti-.e  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  With  the 
a.ssi.stance  of  members  of  his  staff.  Mr. 
Davis  contiiuied  his  testimony  on 
Wednesda.v.  March  26.  Mr  Davis  will 
cuaUnue     hia     testimony     further     on 
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Wednesday.  A!)ril  9.  at  9:30  am.  in 
Rayburn  Hoase  Office  Building. 

Those  wishin?  to  testify  at  a  future 
hearing  or  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
Record  should  address  their  requests  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  2137 
Rayburn  House  OtTite  Buildinj,',  Wash- 
in.qton   D.C.  2051 J 


CONSTITUENTS  P^ESPOND  TO 
DRINAN  QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    .M.\<S\t  HI  si.  i  IS 
IN    1  MK  HOfSE  OF  REfRFSENT-Al  tVES 

Monchni    April  7.  1975 

\::-  DRIXAX  Mr  Speaker,  durin-  my 
4  vears  in  the  Hou.  e  of  Representatives. 
I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  send  periodic 
quest lonnaij-es  to  all  of  the  resident.s  of 
my  congressional  district  in  an  attempt 
to  learn  their  opinions  on  the  many  is- 
sues facins  us  in  Congress. 

I  take  this  opportunity  lo  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  result.s  of  mv  most  re- 
cent poll,  which  ir.vited  responses  of  both 
nation-.'l  issucs  and  Federal  spmdinL:  jni- 
orities. 

Over    11.500    of    my    constituents   re- 


sponded to  my  questionnaire,  including 
1.400  young  people  between  the  ages  o'f 
15  and  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  complete  te.xt  and  the 
tabulated  results  of  my  questionnaire 
follow: 

-M.\R(  II.  1975 
Df  AR  Co.NCFR.s-;  i>  C"ni;rN-:  Risiijc.  pnct.-, 
eiiei-.;y  conservation,  and  lax  rcl'onn  are  ju^- 
a  few  ol  tlie  many  urgent  and  complex  issues 
faclni-  tlie  new  Congres.*.  To  help  me  get  a 
better  understanding  of  the  ide.i-s  and  opin- 
ions of  the  citizens  of  the  4th  Congressional 
District.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  vou  would 
take  a  few  minutes  to  fill  out  this  question- 
naire and  return  ii  to  me. 

If  you  have  youn^'  peoi)le  i  15  21  i  in  vour 
household  I  am  interested  in  havine  their 
answers   in    the  special   yChuh  column. 

When  your  ;uis-.v\r>  are  complete,  tear  (.:! 
the  t|i'estion  section,  refold,  affix  a  stamp  and 
m:iil  it  to  me.  The  i-esults  of  this  question- 
naire will  he  tabulated  and  .sent  lo  e-.t-iv 
h.ousehold  in  the  district. 

It  IS  ditti'iUt.  I  know,  to  cover  all  sides 
of  an  is.sue  with  a  simple  answer.  Ii  vou 
would  like  to  elaborate  on  any  of  these  que.~- 
tioiiK-or  would  like  to  discuss  an  issue  no? 
mentioned  in  this  tiuestionnaire— I  would 
.'.elcoine  a  personal  letter  from  you. 

I  look  iur.vard  to  receiving  your  completed 
que.-tionnaire  and  iiopc  that  .vou  will  keep  If 
touih  retiularly. 

Cordially  yours. 

ROBLRT    F.    DF'.tN  \  N 
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f-GY  00   you  ^PPROVt  Of   THE  FOlLOWIMCi  PROPOSALS  TO  CC-iSfRvr  CifRCY  .-ViO      III    OiHER  LrCISLATlVE  PROPOSAIS 
RfDUCt   OUR   UEPflOEtiCt   ON    OIL    IMPORtS'  | 


00  YOU  APPROVL  OF  IHE  FOLLOVVr 
PROPOSALS? 


L'GISLAflVE 


|l>i  peicent) 


Raise  prices  on  gasoline,  healing  oil,  and  otliei  furins 
of  energy  by  increasing  taxes.  ...  .  . 

Ration  gasoline,  giving  preterence  to  those  who  need 
if  tor  their  mork      . 

Impose  taxes  on  automobiles  according  to  fuel  con- 
sumption or  horsepower 

Relax  aiitipQllutioii  standards  on  automobiles... 


Ai)u 

It 

Youth 

Total 

Yes 

lio 

Ye^ 

No 

Yei 

No 

18 

82 

14 

S6 

17 

83 

56 

44 

•:? 

43 

56 

14 

69 

31 

61 

39 

68 

V 

39 

61 

31 

69 

38 

62 

II    EC0r<O«4V.  -00  YOU  APPROVE  THE  FOLLOWI'iG  PROPOSALS  TO  BRING  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY  our  OF  RECESSIO.i  A^iO  EASE  INFLATION? 


1  ClI  la<es  !w  all  indi.i.J.jal',  up  to  a  ceiling  of  Jl.OOO.  18 

2  Cjt  taxes  for  lov»  and  middle  income  individuals  only.  69 

3  Cjt  taxes  for  all  coriorations 20 

4  Ei^and  Federal  piag'ami  to  provide  jobs  for  the  un- 

employed    . 76 

5  Expand  supply  of  mortgage  money  for  construciion  and 

^"l'cnase  ot  hoi/.i-g _ gg 


87 


S2 
31 

80 

Ii 

47 

32 
85 

48 
69 

20 

52 
31 
80 

24 

88 

12 

78 

22 

12 

85 

15 

88 

12 

11 


16 


1.  Impose  a  windlall  profils  tox  on  majoi  oil  companies 

2.  Establish  a  comprehensive  sy.teni  of  national  health 

jnsiir.incc 

3.  Reduce  hy  $15  the  present  military  bu  Iget 

4.  Requiie  the  licensing  and  the  registration  ot  all  guns 

5.  Pioliihit  the  sale  and  possession  ot  handguns  to  all 

but  authnrized  law  enforcement  personnel . 

6  Prohibit  all  forms  of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 

by  public  agencies     

7  Ptohibll  CIA  intervention  in  the  Inleinal  affairs  ofa 

foreign  nation 

8  Continue  mihlaiy  aid  lo  South  Vietnam  " 

9.  Subsidize  the  continued  opeialion  of  tieighV'rail- 

roads       

Subsidize  (lie  contriuf^'d  operation  of  passenger  tail- 
roaf)',  

'Jalion.ilize  the  oil  industry. ''"."'""""""'      46 

Increase  emercency   food   shipments  to  starving 

people  overseas       

Pe  tiid  the  FBI  fro-n  gathering  infocmationabout 

American   citi;er'  ,    whi.h    is    not    related   to  a 

criminal  inwe^tifatir-n 
*bti|i<.h  the  Vice  Presplency  and  piovnletor  a  spc-ial 

natinnal  election  in  the  event  that  the  Office  of  the 

Preiident  becoiiiei  vacant 

Negotiate  with  the  ml  producing  nation    lo  <^eH  them 

arms  only  if  the,  agree  to  sell  the  U  S  oil  at  lo*,'er 

piiics _ . 

Ir,rr=aie  the  souil  •i.turity  tn  from  5  85  percent  to 

5.95  percent  to  include  coverage  ol  pie>;cription 

drugs  under  medicare 60 


13       92 


8        S7 


13 


10 


80 
71 

81, 

?0 
29 

n 

83 

70 
91 

1- 

30 
9 

80 
71 
87 

in 
IJ 

C8 

:-2 

79 

21 

G9 

:\ 

67 

33 

78 

22 

69 

31 

71 
IJ 

29 

8b 

f9 
IC 

31 
8) 

71 
14 

29 

75 

25 

79 

21 

76 

24 

77 
46 

23 
54 

78 
72 

22 
28 

77 
43 

2t 

52 

65 


86 


36 


38 


34 


64 


62 


23 


42        58 


66 


86 


34 


36 


C4 


6> 


40        63 


61 


IV-SPENDl.G  PRIORITIES 
WHAT  ARE  YOUR  FEELINGS  REGARDING  FEDERAL  FUliOS  FOR  THE  FOLLOVVr.G  PRuGRAMS? 


Adult 


Youth 


Spend  more 


Maintain  at 
Spend  less  the  same  level 


Total 


Sperd  more 


Maintain  at 
Spend  less  the  same  level 


1   r-'fense  programs 

t.'eign  aid  programs 

1   Hign.vays 

'   Mass  transit..   

s  Medical  research  and  training... JI 

»>   Welfare  benefits 

7  fducahon 

f.   Environmental  quality  programs 

9  I  .ergv  reseaich  and  development. 

t'     H'  u^ing 

■  1    veterans  benefits 

i;  Senior  citizens  assistance 

!  -  %ace  and  NASA 

11  nay  caie  programs 


Spend  mora        Spend  less 


Maintain  at 
the  same  levet 


12 

6 
15 
83 
72 
20 
52 
52 
88 
55 
23 
66 
14 
43 


65 
70 
55 

7 

6 
48 
13 
18 

2 
13 
26 

6 
57 
24 


23 
24 
30 
10 
22 
32 
35 
30 
10 
32 
51 
28 
29 
33 


II 
18 
17 
83 
75 
28 
64 
67 
83 
52 
z3 
59 
5 
46 


63 

48 

57 

5 

2 

33 

10 

13 

4 

7 

30 

17 

bO 

21 


26 

11 

65 

24 

J4 

8 

67 

25 

26 

15 

55 

3a 

12 

83 

7 

10 

23 

73 

5 

22 

39 

21 

46 

33 

26 

53.5 

12.5 

34 

20 

53 

18 

29 

13 

88 

2 

10 

41 

55 

12 

33 

47 

23 

27 

50 

24 

65 

7 

2S 

35 

13 

57 

30 

33 

43 

24 

33 
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JOHN  D.  McWILLIAMS 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  7,  1975 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  saw 
the  death  at  age  82  of  a  fonner  member 
of  ihe  House  of  Representatives,  John  D. 
McWilliams  of  Nonvich,  Conn. 

John  McWilliams  served  in  the  78th 
Congres.s  from  1943  to  1945  representing 
Connecticut" s  Second  District.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  he 
traveled  to  many  Navy  bases  in  the  Pa- 
cific during  those  war  years,  and  he  is 
remembered  by  many  for  the  joy  brought 
by  the  letters  he  wrote  to  family  and 
friends  of  those  soldiers  with  whom  he 
liad  a  chance  to  speak  at  the  bases. 

John  McWilliams  was  exceedingly  ac- 
tive in  his  community  through  business, 
civic,  and  political  accomplishments. 
His  construction  company  built  many 
fine  buildings  in  the  region.  Prior  to  his 
teiTii  as  Congressman,  Mr.  McWilliams 
served  four  terms  as  first  selectman  of 
Norwich,  a  position  at  that  time  equiva- 
lent to  mayor.  His  list  of  civic  positions 
is  lengthy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  place  into  the 
Record  the  following  article  and  edito- 
rial from  the  Norwich  Bulletin  which 
.speak  so  well  of  our  former  colleague: 
John  D.   McWilliams 

The  successful  public  servicje  career  of  John 
D.  McWilliams  of  Norwich  culminated,  In 
1943,  in  his  election  to  the  78th  Congress,  and 
service  during  a  time  when  the  nation  was 
devoting  its  entire  attention  to  achieving  vic- 
tory in  World  War  II. 

He  is  remembered  by  many  as  the  Congress- 
man who,  upon  his  return  from  a  tour  of 
South  Pacific  war  bases,  personally  wrote 
letters  to  the  parents  and  loved  ones  of  the 
American  soldiers  whom  he  had  seen  and 
talked  to. 

But  his  career  In  government  had  started 
several  years  before  he  aspired  to  national 
office. 

He  ran  successfully  for  the  office  of  First 
Selectman  of  the  town  of  Norwich,  offering 
what  he  called  "nonpolitical"  experience  in 
business  methods  and  management.  After 
eight  years  In  office,  he  looked  back  on  a 
number  of  accomplishments.  He  bad  brought 
about  the  expansion  of  the  town  road  sys- 
tem. He  had  replaced  three  vital  bridges  In 
the  town.  And,  he  noted,  he  had  brought 
to  an  end  the  fiscal  practices  which  produced 
an  "unbelievable  floating  debt  of  $600,000" 
that  had  resulted  from  an  unwillingness  to 
"proceed  on  a  pay  as  you  go  policy." 

These  accomplishments,  viewed  In  historic 
context,  were  remarkable.  For  Mr.  McWil- 
liams served  the  town  during  the  depth  of 
the  great  depression,  when  galloping  govern- 
ment deficits  had  become  a  national  habit, 
and  when  resources  for  government  revenues 
were  scarce. 

John  D.  McWilliams  has  now  passed  on. 
But  he  leaves  a  legacy  that  Is  valuable  for 
our  time.  IX  we  are  to  learn  from  history,  hla 
outspoken  patriotism  in  a  time  of  Interna- 
tional upheaval,  and  his  devotion  to  fiscal 
integrity  in  time  of  economic  trouble  should 
provide  worthwhile  examples,  for  those  who 
have  followed  him  In  public  office. 

John  D.  McWilliams,  83;  Builder, 
Congressman 

Norwich. — Former  TJJ3.  Rep.  John  D.  Mc- 
Williams, 83,  of  2  Elizabeth  St.,  died  Sunday 
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night  at  Uncas-on-Thames  after  he  suffered 
an  apparent  heart  attack. 

Mr.  McWilliams  was  born  in  Norwich  July 
23,  1891,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Mc- 
Clure)  McWUUams. 

He  attended  the  Norwich  Free  Academy 
r.ud  was  graduated  from  Mercersberg,  Pa. 
Preparatory  School  In  1910. 

He  was  associated  with  Feck  &  r.Ic\Villiam.s 
Co.  and  under  this  name  some  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  all  types  were  consauct«d.  Later 
the  bu-siness  was  continued  as  the  John  D. 
McWilliams  Co. 

Eullt  during  the  latter  era  were  the  Lin-oln 
School  in  New  Britain,  Manche.ster  Tov.n 
Hall,  Norwich  Inn,  Nitany  Lioii  Inn,  State 
College,  Pa.,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  Inn. 
Exeter,  N.H.,  Dime  Savings  Bank  in  Norwich, 
The  Sovithern  New  England  Telephone  Co. 
in  Norwich  and  The  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Co.  In  Waterbury. 

During  World  War  I  he  enlisted  hi  the 
49th  Co.  20th  Engineers,  entering  service 
Mar.  16,  1918  and  was  discharged  on  July  I, 
1919. 

He  was  elected  first  selectman  of  Norwich 
under  the  old  form  of  government  when  the 
o.ffice  was  equivalent  to  the  mayor  of  the  city. 
He  was  nominated  as  an  Independent  Repub- 
lican and  was  elected  on  that  ticket  three 
times.  During  this  period  his  administration 
had  to  cope  with  three  major  floods,  includ- 
ing the  Great  Hurricane  of  1938. 

Mr.  McWilliams  was  elected  to  the  78ih 
Congress  from  the  Second  District  In  1942 
and  served  one  term.  He  was  the  first  fresh- 
man congressman  chosen  to  membership  of 
a  major  committee — the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

He  was  chosen  by  House  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn as  one  of  the  eight  congressmen  to 
visit  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific  theater. 

He  was  a  guest  of  Admiral  Chester  Nlmitz 
in  a  trip  that  took  him  from  Hawaii  to  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

In  1950  he  Joined  the  Electric  Boat  Divi- 
sion of  General  Dynamics  and  retired  10 
years  later.  At  that  time  he  was  given  a  life 
membership  In  the  Marine  Draftsmen  Associ- 
ation. 

Later  he  served  as  clerk  of  the  works  for 
Kelly  Junior  High  School  and  hi  a  similar 
post  for  the  Thames  Plaza  redevelopment 
project.  He  was  clerk  of  the  works  for  the 
Thamesvllle  sewer  Inceptor  and  the  North 
Main  St.  project.  He  held  a  similar  role  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Eastwood  and 
Westwood  housing  projects  for  the  elderly. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  East  Great 
Plain  Volunteer  Plre  Co.;  member  of  Richard 
E.  Hotirlgan  Poet  694,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  a  64-year  member  of  Robert  O. 
Fletcher  Post  4,  American  Legion;  a  life  mem- 
ber of  Norwich  Lodge  430,  B.P.O.  Elks;  40- 
year  member  of  the  Salvation  Army  Advisory 
Board;  trustee  of  the  Maplewood  Cemetery 
Association  for  over  60  years;  and  director  of 
The  Connecticut  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  from 
1925  to  1932. 

He  was  a  former  member  of  the  Greenville 
Congregational  Church  and  served  as  a  Sun- 
day school  teacher.  Mr.  McWilliams  was  also 
a  former  member  of  Somerset  Lodge  34,  AF  & 
AM. 

He  was  married  to  the  former  Ethel  V. 
McClafferty  in  Norwich,  Aug.  28.  1919  and 
they  observed  their  65th  wedding  anniver- 
sary last  summer. 

Besides  his  widow  survivors  Include  one 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Archer,  two 
grandsons.  J.  David  Sullivan  and  G.  Bryce 
Sullivan;  and  two  great  grandsons,  Brent  and 
Troy  Sullivan. 
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THE  LOSS  OP  A  FREE  WORLD 
LEADER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASKBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

k:  t:ie  house  of  representatives 
Monday,  April  7,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Spenkcr,  the 
depJh  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  ir, 
being  mourned  by  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
I'le  everywhere.  He  was  the  leader  of  a 
counti-y  which  was  able  to  overcome  ,«':'- 
rious  setbacks  and  by  so  overcoming  the  in 
serve  as  a  symbol  for  people  thrcnphci;! 
the  v.oiid. 

At  this  time  it  is  iinportant  to  re- 
member the  principles  that  President 
Chiang  upheld.  These  principles  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  new  President  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  I  am  confideni, 
v.ni  continue  to  follow  them. 

Under  Chiang  Kai-shek's  leadsr.-hip 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  has 
grown  into  a  country  which  plays  an  im- 
portant role  on  the  international  scene. 
It  is  a  country  whose  leaders  and  people 
view  Americans  as  friends.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  indeed  if  the  present  diplomatic 
and  defense  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China 
were  loosened  in  any  way.  It  is  time  to 
make  our  relations  closer.  Both  countries 
would  be  well  served  by  such  a  move. 

It  is  time  to  make  the  principles  of 
liberty  again  a  shining  beacon  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  time  for  all  of  us 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  them. 


VIETNAM  REFUGEE  PROBLEM 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  7,  1975 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
was  most  distressed  to  read  in  the  New 
York  Times  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim's  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  refugee  problem  in  Vietnam  was  "a 
very  controversial  political  problem" 
that  the  United  Nations  should  not  get 
involved  in.  In  subsequent  statements. 
as  I  understand  it.  Secretary  Waldheim 
said  that  his  statement  was  mismider- 
stood  and  that  what  he  feared  was  that 
the  United  Nations'  involvement  in  this 
political  issue  would  impair  its  humani- 
tarian efforts. 

I  can  only  ask,  what  else  is  the  United 
Nations  to  do  if  It  is  not  to  extend  its 
hand  into  the  political  arena?  What 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  has  lost 
sight  of  is  that  the  United  Nations  must 
insert  itself  into  pohtical  disputes,  but 
as  an  unbiased  mediator  and  arbiter.  In- 
stead, Mr.  Waldheim  has  taken  sides  by 
acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Communist 
world  which  on  this  issue  wants  the 
United  Nations  to  stand  aside. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  Nations 
has  suffered  a  dlsasterous  tumble  from 
the  heights  of  impartiality  and  is  now 
just  picking  and  choosing  whom  it  will 
help,  not  on  the  basis  of  justice,  but  on 
the  basis  of  politics. 
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The  United  Statc>  c.inn.ot  Nt^nd  mute 
■1  hUe  this  happens.  Therefore,  today  I 
am  joining  with  my  colleague  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Peysef  •  in  circulating  a  joint 
resolution  e.xpre.-^sing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  Nations  should 
.^1'. e  immediate  aid  to  tlio  refvr^ees  and 
'■ail  on  North  Vielnamcac  and  the  PRG 
leaders  not  to  interfere  vith  such  hu- 
!.-anitaiian  effort. 

If  tlie  United  Nations  fails  to  respond 
to  the  very  ba.-ic  needs  of  refiu'ecs  in 
need  of  care  and  food,  it  will  be  further 
cegraded  as  a  humanitarian  body.  And 
lis  failure  once  agam  to  act  in  the  fact  of 
.halicnge  v.  ill  diminislr  further  the  re- 
spect and  influence  it  comniands  in  the 
Aorld  and  its  lutme  ability  to  bend  arms 
i!!to  I'lowsliares. 


H.AW.'MIS  GREAT  LEADER    J.ACK 
BURNS.  DIES 


HOiN.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   H.\-.\-.'.:i 

I.N"  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIV'ES 

Monday .  April  7.  1975 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  relay  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Hoa-^e  of  Representatives  the 
news  tjiat  John  A.  Burns,  former  Dele- 
■-,.Ue  to  Congress  irom  u  hat  was  then  tlie 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  died  in  Honolulu 
!  'St  Saturday.  He  served  in  this  Hou.>e 
f'.om   19.56   through   1959 

Few  Members  of  the  Hou.se.  let  alone 
i.ouvoling  delegates,  v.cre  as  well  liked. 
js  higlily  respected  and  as  legislatively 
effective  in  Washington  as  was  Jack 
Burns.  His  crowning  achievement,  of 
course,  was  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
which  conferred  statehood  on  Hawaii  in 
1959. 

For  the  12  years  ending  in  1974,  Jack 
Buri;s  v>as  Governor  of  Hawaii.  For  30 
years,  he  was  a  leader  and  onetime 
chairman  of  tlie  Democratic  Party  of 
H.iwaii.  He  was  a  man  of  utmost  integ- 
lity  and  consummate  political  .-kill,  wlio 
brought  nbiance  to  the  economy  of  our 
State,  dominance  to  Hawaii's  Democratic 
Party,  and  a  sen.se  of  participation  in 
.\.-nerica  to  disadvantaged  minority 
groups.  It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  a 
iriend  and  political  ally  of  Jack  Burns 
..>r  nearly  25  years. 

It  would  be  an  injui^tice  not  only  to 
t''.e  memory  of  Jack  Burns,  but  al.-o  to 
'hose  in  whose  behalf  he  labored,  if  all 
tl-.e  good  he  Ikis  done  should  be  buried 
with  him.  I  am  confident  that  this  will 
not  be  the  ca.-e  0:i  Wednesday.  Jack  will 
be  laid  to  rest,  but  his  achievements  and 
his  goodne.ss  will  be  perpetuated  in  his 
memory  anu  he  will  never  be  fo: gotten. 

I  w ill  be  reser\ing  time  under  a  special 
order  next  week,  so  that  these  who  knew 
Jack  Burns  during  his  time  in  the  House 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  e.xpress 
their  feelings  on  the  loss  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican I  enclrise  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  notice  of  his  death  that  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  W.-hingfon 
Po-t 

E.\-G'.ai::nc.r  of  H.\w.mi  Dirs 
(By  Joliu  A    Buru.s  i 

H'.:-uLt  LU,  Apnl  6  —  Johu  A  Burns,  a 
lijrmer  police  otlicer  who  aUgned  huiisclf  with 
the  postwar  political  awakenli.g  of  Ha'.vait  9 
noii'-auciisians.  died  Sat'.ird.iv  at  Ills  subui- 
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ban  home,  less  rhati  fo:;r  months  after  cc>in- 
pleting  his  third  term  as  governor.  He  was  66. 
Mr.  Burns  underwent  surgerv  for  cancer 
of  the  colon  in  October,  1973,  and  never  was 
able  to  resume  h'.s  otlK  uil  duties,  Lt.  Gov. 
Geor-e  R.  Artyoshi.  Gov.  Burns"  political 
prot  i;e.  took  over  as  ucti;-.g  governor  and  a 
year  later  won  election  a.s  tlie  iiano'i's  first 
governor  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

Ariyoshi  ordered  the  jjate  flag  flowni  at 
hfllf-staff  for  a  30-day  period  of  mourning 
lor  the  man  he  described  as  'the  architect 
ui'  H;iw<iii  as  we  know  it." 

As  a  police  captain  fuUowing  the  attack 
on  Pe.irl  Harbor,  Mr.  Buri\s  was  a-ssigned  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  local  Japanese  conimiuuty 
for  sigas  of  subversive  activity. 

He  w:is,  however,  .soon  defending  the 
loyalty  of  J.ipanese-Amt  rlcans  and  sponsored 
the  creation  of  an  alI-Japane<o-American 
Army  unit  that  went  to  fight  in  Italy.  It  wa.s 
the  442nd  ReaimentuI  Combat  Team,  the 
most  decorated  unit  of  World  War  II. 

When  the  veterans  returned  home  to  the 
i -lands,  most  were  no  longer  satisfied  to  be 
workers  on  Hawaii  s  huge  sugar  and  pme- 
.Tpple  plantations. 

It  w.as  at  that  time  that  Mr  Burns  gave  up 
police  work  and  started  devoting  most  of  his 
time  to  organising  the  Democratic  Party. 

His  first  try  for  political  office  was  in  1948, 
runiMiig  for  territorial  delegate  to  Contjress. 
He  was  crushed  bv  Republican  Jo.?eph  Far- 
rington.  who  had  the  support  of  Hawaii's 
rich  landowners 

The  political  revolution  In  Hawaii  ocriu-red 
in  the  1954  election  when  the  young  Deitio- 
crals  aligned  with  Mr  Burns  swept  into  ofHce 
and  won  control  of  the  territorial  legislature. 
Among  them  wji  ?  US.  Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouve, 
US  Rep.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  and  Ariyoshi. 
Bur  for  Mr.  Burns,  it  was  another  year  of 
failure  and  he  p.gain  lost  the  bid  to  go  to 
Washington. 

On  his  third  try  and  with  a  pionrSe  that 
he  could  win  statehood  for  Hawaii,  Burns 
became  H^wails  delegate  to  Congress  in  1956. 
With  the  knack  of  a  seasoned  politician. 
Mr.  Burns  soon  found  Influential  friends 
■imoug  the  conservative  southern  forces,  in- 
cluding house  -speaker  Sain  Rayburn  and 
Senate  Majority  leader  Lyndon  Johnson. 

B'-  allowing  tl»e  Alaska  statehood  debate 
to  go  ahead  firs*.  Mr.  Burns  won  his  political 
t-Mmble  that  success  for  the  northern  terri- 
tory us  the  49th  state  would  pave  the  wav 
for  Hawaii's  adml.ssion. 

Then.  In  what  many  saw  as  a  personal 
political  blunder.  Mr.  Burns  remained  too 
long  in  Washington,  falling  to  get  back  home 
and  ba.sk  in  the  glory  for  having  brought  full 
US  citizenship  to  Hawaii's  people  with  state- 
hood In  1959. 

Wlien  Hawaii's  voters  ratified  the  State- 
hood Act  by  a  17  to  1  margin.  Republican 
William  F.  Quinn  defeated  Mr.  Burns  to 
become  the  first  state  governor. 

Mr.  Burns  uu.seated  Qulnn  in  1062  with  a 
-ibstantlal  margin. 

Born  in  Fort  Assinebolne.  Mont.,  on 
March  30,  1909.  the  oldest  son  of  an  army 
sergeant,  Mr  Burns  moved  to  Honolulu  with 
his  family  when  he  was  4. 

Mr.  Burns  was  sent  to  the  malnlnttd  for 
his  high  school  education,  but  left  school 
for  military  service.  After  hLs  discharge,  he 
retin-ned  to  Hawaii  and  completed  his  high 
s -hool  education. 

He  married  Be^itrice  Van  Fleet,  nn  army 
nurse  in  1931  'nd  Joined  the  police  depart- 
ment in  1934.  That  same  year  his  wife 
suffered  polio  and  becaine  permanently  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair. 

The  Burns  administration  through  the 
1960-  coincided  with  an  unprecedented  era 
of  prosperity  for  the  tslund-s.  largely  biased  ou 
a  tremendotis  surge  in  tourLsni. 

But  the  lavish  spending  on  the  governor's 
pet  projects  had  to  be  curtatled  in  the  e.irly 
1970's  as  Hawaii  experienced  the  impact  of  a 
recession  on  the  mamlaiKl  and  a  prolonged 
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Wc.t    Coa-st    dock    strike    which    hurt    the 
economy. 

He    Is    survived    by    his    wife    and    three 
ch:ldren. 


ILLEGAL  ALIEN.S 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OK    IMl)I.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  7.  1975 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  duiiu; 
the  last  10  years  our  Nation  has  been 
tlie  victim  of  an  av^danclie  entry  by  H- 
If  "a!  aliens. 

The  following  editorial  from  ttie 
Marcli  30  Hammond,  Ind.,  Times  nar- 
rates the  facts  on  this  breakdown  of  our 
immi -'ration  laws: 

Ii.i.LG.^L  Aliens  Hirting 

Hi  h  unemployment  tn  the  United  States 
and  the  pro.spect  that  It  may  remain  hlgb 
for  awhile  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative 
that  effective  mea.sures  be  taken  to  check 
the  flow  of  Illegal  aliens  into  the  country. 

As  many  as  12  million  of  them  maV  l>e 
lUir.g  here  with  at  least  one  milliou  holciim.; 
Jobs,  some  in  high-paying  factory  and 
t-killed  construction  work,  according  to  Im- 
niigraiion  Commissioner  Leonard  Chapman. 

Correctiii;'  the  problem  poses  some  thiUi; 
of  a  problem.  Rights  of  privacy  and  tl-e 
I'ced  to  mir.imi.-e  new^  burdens  that  may 
be  pliiced  on  both  employer  and  Job  anpli- 
cants  are  nece.-^ary.  But  it  would  hardly  be 
ii'.ifair  >o  require  th:it  employers  obtain  some 
form  of  proof  from  Job  applicants  that  they 
fire  legally  qitauned  to  obtain  eniploymcii' 
in  tins  coui'iry. 

A  Social  Seciiri-y  card  mli.:lit  be  enough 
lis  use  for  identification  ptirpo.-es  is  already 
abused  but  its  univer.'^ality  make.s  it  handy 
for  wccdiiig  out  illegal  alieiu;. 

Despite  the  rece.sbion.  the  opportunities  in 
tiie  United  States  for  work  or  welfare  are  .so 
inviting  that  a!ie:-.s  are  willing  to  risk  what 
little  money  they  have  to  pay  a  smuggler  to 
get  them  here  from  Latin'  America,  the 
Caribbean.  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

To  detect  them,  the  Inunicration  and 
Naturali/atiou  Service  wants  a  <-.50  million 
increase  In  its  S175  million  budget.  We  could 
save  such  costs  and  millions  more  in  tni- 
employment  benefits  paid  cith'ens  squeezed 
out  of  work  by  illegal  alien.s.  by  finding 
some  way  to  catch  tliein  when  I'.ev  applv  for 
Jobi. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO  T.AKE 
TESTIMONY  ON  FEDERAL  FIRE- 
ARMS LEGISLATION  IN  TELEVISED 
HE.A RINGS  IN  CHICAGO.  ILL 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIC.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  7,  1975 

xMr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  travel  to  the  city  of 
Chicago,  111.,  to  begin  a  series  of  re- 
gionalized hearings  on  more  than  50 
bills  which  would  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  The  subcommittee  in- 
tends to  visit  cities  throughout  the 
country  over  the  next  2'^  months  to  sat- 
isfy several  objectives:  To  determine 
public  sentiment  for  more  stringent 
State  and  Federal  control  of  firearms; 
to  ascertain  the  relationship  between  tlie 
proliferation  of  handguns  and  Increasing 
crimo.  as  vicv  ed  from  a  local  perspective 
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by  civic,  administrative,  and  la'w  enforec- 
ment  personnel;  to  learn  how  efifectively 
Congress  mandate  to  assist  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  in  their  efforts  to 
rombat  increasing  violence  has  been  car- 
jied  out;  and  to  measure  the  effect  of 
11  owing  homicide  rates  on  the  quality 
of  American  life,  among  others. 

In  view  of  the  widesi^read  public  in- 
uresl  in  this  issue,  the  members  of  the 
Siibcommiltee  on  Crime  agreed  to  per- 
mit M'le  proceedings  to  be  televLsed;  ac- 
t  ordmgly.  gavel-to-gavel  coverage  of  the 
2  davs  of  hcai-incs  will  be  provided 
ilr.ougliout  the  Chicago  area  from  the 
^Iudlos  of  WTTW-TV.  channel  11,  5400 
Norlli  St.  Louis  Avenue.  WTTW-TV,  an 
itfliliate  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  sys- 
\em.  first  carried  such  coverage  of  con- 
gressional proceedings  more  than  2  years 
ago  when  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
this  subcommittee's  predecessor,  held  3 
duy.s  of  hearings  on  the  problem  of  drugs 
m  city  schools,  under  the  able  chairman- 
^hlp  of  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
IriCiid.  the  gentleman  from  F'loiida  <Mr. 
Pt  ITFR ' . 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday.  April  14-15, 
tliC  Subcommittee  on  Crime  will  hear 
liom  a  number  of  distinguished  wit- 
nesses, including:  The  Honorable  Richard 
J.  Daley,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago: 
tiie  Honorable  Bernard  Carey,  Cook 
County  State's  attoi'ney;  representatives 
(  1  tlic  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  the 
medical  profession,  crime  statistics  ex- 
perts, and  several  civic  and  citizens' 
groups,  as  well  as  the  local  bench  and 
ijar.  The  heai'ings  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
loth  days. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
;i  statement  for  the  record  should  ad- 
dress their  requests  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y,  2137  Rayburn  House  Office 
Biniding.  Wa.shington.  DC.  20515. 


KENNETH  KEE-BOK   HAHN 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  7,  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  today  to 
pay  special  recognition  to  a  particularly 
outstanding  individual  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  southern  California. 

Kenneth  K.  Hahn  is  regional  director 
for  American  Medicorp,  Inc.,  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  investor-owned  hospital 
organizations.  He  has  supervision  over  II 
major  hospitals  in  Los  Angeles  and  Biv- 
ei-side  Counties.  ' 

Tliese  hospitals  under  Mr.  Halm's  di- 
rection have  together  more  than  3,500 
employees  and  volunteers,  and  combined 
sfafTs  including  more  than  2.000  medical 
il<i<  tors. 

Under  Mr.  Hahn's  direction,  tliese  hos- 
pitiils  served  last  year  more  than  44,000 
Jjipatients,  98,000  emergency  cases,  and 
returned  more  than  $3.3  million  in  taxes 
to  city,  county,  and  State  and  Federal 
Government. 

A  resident  of  Torrance.  Calif..  Kenneth 
Hjiiii  has  pertinent  educational  degrees 
;.nd  honors  from  the  Sussex  College  of 
Tctiinology  in  England,  the  University 
1'^  Southern  California,  the  University  of 
CXXI 580— Part  7 
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California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  Hong-Ik 
■University  of  Seoul  Korea. 

He  has  also  maintained  a  high  level  of 
community  involvement  with  several 
service  organizations  including  Rotary 
International,  Town  Hall  of  California, 
and  two  terms  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Westchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  well  as  several  health  and  lios- 
pital  associations. 

Mr.  Hahn  has  received  many  inipor- 
lant  awards  and  citations  for  lus  service 
in  the  health  care  field  to'  the  residents 
of  Los  Angeles  County  and  southern  Cal- 
ifornia. He  has  been  honored  by  the  ma- 
jor organizations  in  his  field  by  being 
nam.ed  a  fellow  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Medical  Administrators,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  College  ol  Hospital 
Administrators,  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  and  a  fel- 
low of  the  British  Royal  Society  of 
Health. 

It  is  for  these  re:isons.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
that  I  call  to  your  attention  the  out.stand- 
ing  achievements  oi  Kemreth  Kee-Bok 
Hahn  in  providing  finer  health  care  to 
the  people  of  southern  California. 


9i!,'f} 


FROM  RUSSIA.  WITH  LOVE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  T\iiN.N;"soi.^ 
i;,    :  111-   HOUSE  OF  REPRr>  J  M  .M  IVl-  s 

Monday.  April  7.  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speakci".  several 
weeks  ago,  tlie  New  York  Times  published 
on  its  op-ed  page  a  letter  written  by 
Mstislav  Rostropovich.  the  world  famous 
cellist,  who,  in  his  own  words  has  em- 
barked "on  a  lengthy  separation  from 
my  homeland,"  the  Soviet  Union.  Rostro- 
povich will  become  the  music  dii-ector 
and  conductor  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  beginning  with  tlie  orcliesti  as 
1977-78  season. 

Excerpted  fi'om  the  New  York  Russian- 
language  newspaper  Novoye  Russkoye 
Slovo,  the  letter  published  March  6,  1975, 
by  the  Times  was  translated  by  Antonio 
W.  Bouis.  It  is  an  artist's  testimony  of 
how  an  authoritarian  regime  can  strangle 
the  artistic  life  of  a  person  who  considers 
herself/himself  nonpolitical.  'I  never  was 
political,"  writes  Rostropovich,  but  in 
some  societies  even  acts  of  conscience 
and  friendship  are  viewed  by  the  bureau- 
crats as  "political." 

In  his  case,  Rostropovich  v.  rites,  tliere 
was  no  intolerable  pressure : 

Almost  anything  physical  can  be  wiih- 
stood.  ...  A  musician  cannot  lock  him.self 
inside  four  walls  and  create  for  himself 
alone.  He  must  give  his  art  to  other.s.  other- 
wise the  art,  having  no  otulet.  v  ;n  destroy 
the  artist. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mstislav  Rostropovich 
gives  us  an  artist's  view  of  how  autlrori- 
tarian  government  con-odes  the  human 
spirit.  For  Rostropovich,  "the  wall  raised 
by  the  system"  between  him  and  the  Rus- 
sian people  was  too  high  to  jump  He  saw 
flight  as  his  only  recourse. 

The  Times  version  of  the  letter  follows ; 
From  Russia,  WnH  Levi. 
( By  Mstislav  Ro;-i  ropovich  ] 

(NiiTF.--Tlie  Soviet  Union  allo.^eii  tlie 
cellist  M.uti.slav  Ra=tropovich  tc  to  abroad  on 


a  iv.d-vear  \  i.-a  lasi  year,  endu.u  a  ilivc-e- 
year  .ravel  ban  imposed  ior  hi-  .-,ipi)ort  of 
dis.sidents.  He  and  ii^s  wife,  tlie  opera  .smjier 
Galina  ViiOiiic  >.-!'.a\a  .".'e  now  tourini-'  the 
United  States.  In  the  following  letter.  e.\- 
cerpted  iroin  the  New  York  R\is.-ia;i-!an^uage 
new  .paper  Noxoye  Russkoye  Slovo.  and  tran.-- 
lated  lor  Tiie  Nc.v  York  Times  by  .'\ntoniiia 
W.  Bouis.  Mr.  Ro.-; ropovich  explains  why  he 
has  .-iaid  he  wii  not  return  home  uniil  there 
is  mil  artisi'c  Ireedom  there.  Igor  Shafare- 
vich  wiio  is  cited  in  the  letter,  is  a  Mo.scow 
I'Miversjtv  ni.itI.eTiatician  and  an  a.ssociate 
o:  Alek.-andr  I  Sobheiiitsyn.  Novoye  Russ- 
koye Slovo  had  rejiritited  excerpts  of  a  Sha- 
;erevich  article  tliat  had  ftrsi  appeared  m  the 
I'iuis  newspaper  Le  Monde,  i 

As  I  read  tiie  opuiions  ol  li^oT  SiiaiareMch. 
whom  I  admn-e  ^reaily.  I  understoot'  that 
even  people  who  are  kindlv  dJ-^po'^ed  toward 
me.  like  .Mr.  Slialarevich.  do  not.  know  or  do 
not  liiiderstanu  the  reiil  reason.s  that  lorcea 
me  to  take  a  very  decisive  .step — to  embark 
I). I  a  lent.'tliy  separation  fiom  my  hcanelanci 

Mr.  S!iafare\ii  h  WTi.e.-::  "The  best  repre- 
^flltatlve.s  of  oin-  literature,  crituisin.  and 
music  .  .  .  ha\e  left  voluntarily,  .^nd.  li  now. 
.--ome  say  tiiat  the\  were  expelled,  and  others 
that  they  were  ahno.-^i  expelled  and  still 
other-,  that  they  are  incen.sed  because  lhe\ 
were  deprived  ol  Ciii/.en.ship,  then  it  means 
liial  all  of  them  feel  that  they  did  not  act  n.< 
they  sihculd  have.' 

What  ii  he  is  right,  and  I  dio  not  &<  t 
pioperly?  Could  my  Iricnds  have  fomid  an- 
(itJier  way  for  ue'  Whut  more  could  1  l.nve- 
I'one? 

My  family'.'-  snuaiion  lor  tiie  la.st  live  year- 
v.as  completely  unlike  that  of  any  other  art- 
ists and  mu^iciaiiS  now  living;  in  the  USSR 
There  was  only  one  reason  for  it :  As  a  m-'=i- 
<  lan  I  never  wa.';  political.  I  lived  accurdtn;; 
to  m\  conscience  and  my  heart;  I  .signed  no 
letters  composed  by  otiicial  cngans —either 
aKainsv  'Israeli  aj;^ire-.sors"  or  against  Bori- 
Pasternak  or  Andrei  D.  Sakharo':  1  did  no; 
participate  m  tiie  orticially  oruani/ed  persecu- 
tion cainpaii;n.s  auain.-t  certain  compo'^ers 
v.riter.s.  artists,  and  scientists;  and,  as  you 
know,  I  gave  reiui;e  to  my  friend  Aleksandr  I. 
feolzhenit.svn.  who  spent  four  winters  in  my 
dacha.  Tliese  are  the  'crime.,"  that  led  to  an 
entire  chain  of  e\eiit.=.  The  result  was  m^ 
departure  from  R.is^ia  vrh  my  family  lor 
nn  extended  perinci 

Mr.  Slialarevich  wrote;  'They  leit 
voluntarily."  What  does  voluntarily  mean'' 
I  am  speakini;  now  not  of  tlie  manner  of  the 
departure  but  of  wiiat  led  up  to  the  lact  that 
two  Ru.ssian  ani.'^t:,  had  to  appeal  i<3  the 
Government  with  a  request  to  take  their 
family  abroad  for  an  exiended  period. 

I  would  like  I.  R.  Shafarevich  to  answer 
tills:  Just  how  do  you  picture  my  creatvvc 
life  at  home  when  I  was  denied  the  opportu- 
nity oi  sell-e.xpression  a.s  an  artist?  What 
should  a  peiformin;'  musician  do  when  his 
art  is  agiiif.-  and  dyijii:  along  with  him.'  Rc- 
cording.s  are  the  only  way  (and  then,  noi 
fully)  to  leave  a  "record  '  of  interpretations, 
v.hich  can  even  'outlive  '  tiie  artist  hun.sclf 
But  for  tlii'=  you  need  at  least  permission  to 
record.  What  would  you  do  if  at  someone'." 
command,  the  recording  ses.sion  is  .stopped 
literally  in  mid-note,  and  you  are  literallv 
throvvn  out  of  tiie  btudi^?  That  i.s  what  hap- 
pened dtu'ing  a  recording  of  Puccini's 
"rosea"  with  my  wife  and  the  BoLshoi 
llieater  orchestra  under  my  baton. 

Once,  ii'i  reply  to  Herbert  von  Karajan's 
reque.st  for  Galiua  Vishnevskaya  to  come  to 
Vienna  to  record  Mou.s.sorgsky's  "Boris 
Godunov."  tlie  Ministry  of  Culture  of  the 
USSR.  said,  naturally  without  consuUinp 
Galina  Vishnev.skava  that  she  was  a  "so- 
jnano"  and  could  not  i-iusz  the  part  of  'larina 
M:iishck  liecau.se   it   tiid   not   .cuit   her  voice 

Apparently.  Mr  von  Karajan  was  not  as 
educated  nniMrally  a-  otir  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture   v.'lil''J).    of    ionise     knows    everythinf.- 
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'c'rer  t'aaa  aiivone.  After  the  resulting  scan- 
C.  il.  the  recording  was  made,  and  It  remains 
::'.i:it';putable  evidence  of  who  knows  more 
:i •>-.!!;  m'lsic. 

I  v.  ou'.d  he  Interested  In  Leontyne  Price's 
reaction  if  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment, j.aying  nofning  about  It  to  her.  wore 
simply  to  forbid  a  record  company  to  use 
ler  in  "Carmen  "  because  in  tlieir  opinion 
ler  voice  lacked  the  necessary  lo.^cr  ranges. 
How  mi.ch  lon.^rer  could  I  remain  n  puppet 
r-f  Go?koncer:.  the  state  organization  that 
t.-ades  In  artlrts.  in  planning  my  guest  ap- 
pearances abroad?  When,  in  accordance  v.itii 
t!  eir  (or  •someone's")  desire?,  only  they  can 
df  termine  where  I  can  50  and  where  I  cnn't 
•.'  hr.t  I  can  play  ar.d  wl-.at  I  can't.  Why  is  it 
that  when  they  did  not  wi^h  to  let  me  ner- 
:.  rm  Beethoven's  Trio  wifh  Vehvidi  Meuihiii 
;'-:d  V.  ilhelm  Kempff  for  the  I'NESCO  ce!e- 
ii!.iT;on  in  Paris  (in  Janxiary.  1974),  they 
--end  an  official  telegram  to  itr.  Men^ihin 
.-.ating  that  I  could  not  come  bocau"*  of  ill- 
[,c=^s — when  In  trutii  I  am  perfectly  heal'hy? 
How  many  tlmr^  can  my  creati\e  plans 
:  e  changed  abruptly  and  liow  many  times 
( ..ri  I  be  "piiuished  ■  by  various  periods  of 
•  (uiaraiuine  "  agaiii.-.!,  appearances  abro.xd 
.  :id  by  various  cancellations  of  my  ccu- 
(  o.-is  at  liome? 

Perhaps  I  wa.-  alw.iys  hoping  to  go  abroad 
a;id  conseriuently  did  not  devote  enough 
t;;or_v  r.r.d  time  to  my  people?  No.  Durins 
inv  25  years  at  ttie  Moscow  Co!..serva!ory 
I  L^raduated  over  f.ventv  international  prize 
wiiuiers:  I  tried  to  stimulute  composers  to 
create  rev  works  lor  the  cello.  I  was  one  of 
the  initiators)  of  the  fii-.t  music  festival  in 
the  US.S.R.  in  ilie  city  01  Gorky:  I  did  i.ot 
d.-Uain  perfcrmi:ig  in  the  distant  cities  of 
.-.')pr!.i    Cliukota.  and  the  Fur  East. 

But  for  my  L-rowth  a.s  a  musician  and 
Tiriist,  I  need  to  reali/e  more  signihcant 
rnoject-  with  large  orche.^lras  and  major 
conduci,ors  and  soloiali.  in  my  own  country 
.i:;d  nbrord 

I  am  oi.ly  47  »;ca-.  in  my  prime  There  is 
:;;uch  nvre  that  I  could  have  done  for 
nv.-  <oua-ry.  u"  they  would  have  at  lea.si; 
-riven  iiie  '  mu.-ic.ii  Ireedom.  "  wiihoui  rei;- 
uUtion.  ■  wilhoi-it  iripp.ng  me  up.  spoihii^; 
my  plan.-;,  tryiiisr  '.j  destroy  n.e  as  a  person 
and  musician.  Ihey  were  trying  to  prove 
that  a  talented  man,  too.  if  he  did  not 
obey,  could  be  cie^trced  and  replaced  bv 
a  mediocrity,  who  would  slavishly  submir 
to  the  iUuhonties  and  follow  the  narrow, 
and  oiien  stupid,  oSicial  line  blindfolded. 
How  much  suspicion,  control,  ,'iiid  over- 
cr.utlous.ness  they  have  toward  tlieir  o-.v.i 
compatrii>ts! 

It  15  not  my  fault  tliat  I  must  realize  mv 
life's  dreams  not  in  my  li.'jnieland  but  in  the 
theaters  of  New  York,  Sun  Francisco,  Lon- 
don, Paris.  Milan,  Vienna,  and  Municii  Not 
long  before  I  left,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Culture  sa.d  to  me  in  an  official  conver^a- 
tlon:  "Who  cares  that  you  want  to  conduc; 
or  pl.iy  with  the  best  orchestra  of  our  couit- 
try.  Tiiey  do  not  want  you!" 

Gahna  V'ishnevskaya  replied:  "That  is 
precisely  why  we  must  leave,  because  tiiey 
want  RostropO'.icli  m  Paris,  London,  and 
New  York." 

In  the  prime  of  her  career.  Galina  Vi-^h- 
nevs'saya  found  her  appearances  being  n.e: 
with  a  cc.n.-piracy  or  silence.  She  was  liter- 
ally dri; en  from  radio  and  televlsiot^. 

What  then  .-hould  I  have  done  according 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Shafarevich?  Sit  at  home 
until  I  was  old  or  dead,  waiting  for  them 
"to  want"  me?  And  never  realifilng  mv 
fij-eams.  think  a-s  I  lay  dyins.  ■Ah,  how  I 
covi'd  have  phaved  that  work!  ".J 

Mr.  Shafarevich  wTites,  "The  cultural  f.g- 
•ire-3  who  voluntarily  left  Russia  Just  could 
••.ot  withstand  the  pressures  that.  say.  m;l- 
ixni  of  religious  believers  withstood  for 
de'-ides." 

There  is  r.o  talk  of  Intolerable  prci-ures 
m  my  particular  case.  Almost  anything 
physical  can  be  withstood.  My  wife  sizrvived 
the    bloc'uade    of    lertir.grad     We    suffered 
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through  th.e  hardshlp.<i.  lumscr,  and  sorrow 
of  war  wi»h  omt  people.  Tliat  la  possible  when 
there  is  hope  ar;d  the  chance  of  it  coming 
true.  A  musician  cannot,  lock  himiielf  inside 
four  walls  and  create  for  himself  alone. 
He  must  give  his  art  to  others,  otherv.i.,e 
tiie  art,  having  no  outlet,  will  destroy  tlie 
art!  St. 

And  now  my  wife  and  I  have  cone  aw.iy 
for  a  few  yeai^ — not  from  our  own  people, 
but  from  the  bureaucrats  who  are  allowed 
to  mock  openly  people  in  tlie  arts.  We  did 
not  leave  becau.-e  we  d.d  not  have  enough 
lovs,  recognition,  comfort,  cr  money  at  home. 
Ko:  at  ail.  On  the  contrary,  our  life  abroad 
i.5  morh  more  difficult  for  us:  The  children 
rre  In  boarding  school  In  Swlt?:erland.  ?nd 
v.e  keep  moving  around,  spending  a  few 
Oi.yr.  at  a  timo  in  hofcl^,  c*"lnlte1v  v.  iihout 
t:ie  comforts  we  enjoyed  in  our  marvelous 
apartments  and  hu^e  dac'.ia.  We  left  only  to 
ii  all.  e  our  musical  plans. 

Jlr.  Sliafarcvich  v.Titcs  that  'the  cuUural 
f.gi'rec  who  Ip't  vrlunt.trlly  .  .  did  no* 
have  sii'Tlcient  .spiritual  values  to  counter- 
balance the  threat  of  ordeals  clifRcxilt  ones, 
to  be  sure,  but  completely  within  the  scope 
of  human  fctrengtii,  as  numerous  examples 
attest.  Lf  that  is  so.  how  can  we  talk  o'. 
siii.ifloaut  contributions  to  culture?  Pciiiie 
v.ilhout  these  values  are  incap.able  of  con- 
triiuiting  to  ciTlture  no  master  ■'.vhich  .ride 
rf  the  border  they  are  en." 

What  should  you  do  then,  if  you  are  per- 
lu.ps  not  bereft  of  tliese  "spiritual  values." 
but  are  physically  restrained  from  sharing 
tliem  with  your  people?  And  if  you  cannot 
Jump  over  the  wall  raided  by  the  svstem, 
no  ma'ter  he  ",■  hard  you  try  and  how  much 
y  11  suffer? 

I  do  not  kpow  whether  I  have  contrlbiued 
e'.eu  nnniuely  to  music,  but  whatever  I  di 
on  tl,e  other  side  of  my  country's  border 
will  always  be  Russian.  Our  stay  abroad  is 
not  an  escape  from  Russia  for  my  wife  and 
myself,  btit  the  only  opportuni'y  left  for 
i'.s  to  realize  our  mu.-lc'al  dream.s.  which  v.e 
will  perform  with  all  our  love  :r-'m  Rii--;ia 
a'.ci  tl'.e  great  Ru.ssian  ppople 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF    NiW    JERSi  V 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdneyday.  March  26.  1975 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  DoDD  and  my.self,  I  announce  the 
introduction  of  legislation  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  the  sale  of  leases  in 
frontier  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  the  p'jrpo-e  of  exploiting  min- 
eral reserves. 

Members  wi.shing  to  cilhcr  discuss  or 
C'ospon-<.or  t'.iis  Icgi.slation  arc  encouraged 
to  call  either  of  our  offices. 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation  l.i 
apparent:  Secretary  Morton  has  pro- 
nounced fuU  speed  ahead  on  plans  for 
lea.-e  .sale.s  for  production  despite  such 
cautionary  developments  as: 

A  report  by  tiie  Government  Acioui.t- 
ing  OfSce  released  March  19 — "Outlook 
for  Federal  Goals  To  Accelerate  Leasing 
of  Oil  and  Gas  Resource.-,  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf" — that  concludes,  i:\ 
rart; 

GAO  believes  that  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior  should  clearly  define  Shelf  lea.sing 
goals  and  specify  how  these  goals  will  be 
met  and  how  thev  relate  to  national  energy 
goals  and  plans  (p.  16 1 . 

A  Department  of  Commerce  report 
hiultly  critical  of  the  Interior  Depart- 


mer.t  s  assessment  of  industry  capabili- 
ties to  meet  its  target  estimates  of  gas 
und  oil  extractions  from  the  OCS. 

A  recommendation  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  that  the  open- 
ing of  frontier  areas  be  postponed  for 
at  least  2  years  to  enable  coastal  States 
to  assess  the  impact  of  onshore  develop- 
ment and  assess  possible  advere  eu- 
vii-oumental  con.-pquences. 

An  as.sessment  by  a  couimittee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  that  stud- 
ies on  environmental  risks  as.sociated 
v.ith  offshore  oil  development  in  the  Gul: 
of  Alaska  and  the  Atlantic  O^enn  is  in- 
adequate and  incomislcte. 

Tlie  lrgi:-lalion  Mr.  Duna  a:v-l  I  have 
introdu.^ed.  H  R  V'88.  N  brief  .mcl  to  the 
point: 

Br  if  rrtartcrl  hy  thr  ^rnnfr  rivd  lloy^ 
of  Reprc^enfativex  of  the  Unifd  .S'/atPs  of 
A'xerica  n  Conprcss  assembled.  That  no' 
withstanding  any  authority  granted  under 
the  Outer  Cuntinental  Sheif  Lands  Act  (  i.i 
U.S.C.  IJJl  and  following)  or  any  other  a^i. 
that  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  <  : 
this  logi-lation  no  lr,a=e  sales  or  o'.her  tr.vi  - 
ftr  of  proprie'ary  ir.terest  -shnll  be  made  In 
respect  to  the  production  of  mineral  re- 
serves of  thp  Outer  Continental  Shelf  dur- 
ing the  IHth  CoiiKress  or  until  such  time  as 
the  94th  Congress  prescribes  procedures  for 
I  he  orderly  de\elopment  of  llie  O.C.S. 

Hov.oier.  >uch  moratorium  sliall  not  pre- 
vent tlie  Federal  Government  acting  throuah 
the  Uni-^cd  States  Geological  Survey  or  other 
mstrunient.'vhty  to  negotiate  witli  govern- 
ment or  private  industry  for  the  purpose  of 
londuc'.ing  exploratory  operations  to  deter- 
mine the  n.itiire  and  exiou'.  of  such  mineral 
re   ti-vt'..  aloi.j  ;lu-  O  C.S. 

I  v.anl  to  empliasize  that  this  morolo- 
niim  would  not  pi'event  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei'nment  from  negotiating  with  public 
agencies  and  private  industry  for  the 
sinking  of  test  wells  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  mineral  reser'v^s 
oir.stiGie. 

Nwitit  u  iitoi uiuiiuni  \4iU  pio^ii-if  i-> 
tune  for  a  rca.sses.iinem.  a  ictietv  of  ho'sv 
accelerated  drilling  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Slielf  fits  into  an  o\crall  enert;y 
strategy. 

As  the  Go'.ernment  Accounting  Office 
so  accurately  stated  in  its  report  of 
March  19,  the  Interior  Department's 
leasing  goals  were: 

Hastily  conceived  by  Interior  under 
pressure  exerted  by  the  energy  crisis  and 
t!ie  newly  formed  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration; 

Developed  with  little  input  by  the  In- 
terior operating  levels  and  based  on 
overly  optimistic  assumption  and  inade- 
quate data; 

•Adopted  by  Interior  policy  oiT.cials  de- 
spite opposition  from  program  person- 
riel;  and 

Developed  and  adopted  without  ade- 
quate consideration  of  environmental 
impacts,  national-regional  supply-and- 
demand  needs,  or  alternatives  to  large- 
scale  expansion  of  slielf  leasing. 

Legislation  is  pending  in  both  Houses 
for  tiie  orderly  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  offshore  reserves  which  consider 
such  needs  as  coastal  impact  funds  and 
no-fault  oil  spill  liability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  House 
and  Senate  Interior  Committees  to  ex- 
ercise oversight  responsibilities. 

It  is  time  to  take  the  wind  cu'  if  Ii.- 
terior's  hastily  raLsed  sails. 
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!NS'RUC''''ONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  .\  p.irticular 
'iiiu  inuci  v|'txiin.u  conditions.  Numerals  m  chart  indicate  the  number  of  hnes  per  millimeter  in  .idi.Kcn: 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives    the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in   the  film  image,   and   100    20   nz    S. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctK'.  Multiplv  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
tin  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  -zz-  50  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  p.irticul.ir  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution   is   between    3  9.5    and    5  0  lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  includmL;  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  \'ibi.uions  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical   focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  a\oldcd. 
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IIorSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES ^rz/f-sf/az/,  April  S,  197 r, 


Th?  House  met  at  12  n't  lock  r.oon. 

Rabbi  Morris  M.  Sha!:>iro.  Jewish 
Center.  Huntin.yton  Station.  Lonfj  Island, 
N.Y.,  offered  the  following  ]Mayer; 

Almighty  G-d,  as  we  ccmmemorate  tlie 
liolocaust  wlierc  6  million  of  Tliy  chil- 
dren were  sacrificed  a.s  burnt  offerings 
on  the  altar  of  human  bestiality,  we  pray 
to  Tiiee  to  make  us  cognizant  of  this 
awesome  reality  that  Tliou  liast  granted 
man  free  will  and  that  every  man  has 
tiie  potential  to  u,-e  this  power  to  create 
an  Auschwitz. 

We  pray  to  Tliee  that  tiiis  day  may 
serve  as  a  ciiallenge  to  every  Member 
of  this  Chamber  to  question  himself— 
What  am  I.  who  represent  the  most  ix)w- 
erful  Nation  in  tlie  world,  doing  to  pre- 
vent anotlier  liolocaust  from  reoccur- 
ring?  For  anytliing  that  lias  happened 
once  can  happen  ajuiin.  Tlie  5-ame  events 
tliat  took  place  in  Germany  can  take 
l)lace  again  in  the  Middle  Fast  and  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

O  God.  help  us  to  face  this  grave  chal- 
lenge that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  these 
United  States  of  America  that  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  ashes  of  Auschvitz  liavc 
placed  their  destiny. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
lias  examined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
day's  proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
a  pproved. 

There  was  no  ob.iection.       I 


RABBI  MORRIS  M.  SHAPIRO 

'  Mr.  AMBRO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr,  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
I.irivilege  to  introduce  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  Rabbi  Morris  M.  Sha- 
piro, the  spiritual  leader  of  the  South 
Htmtington  Jewish  Center. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  for  Rabbi 
Sliapiro  to  deliver  the  opening  prayer 
today,  because  on  this  day,  30  years  ago. 
Allied  troops  began  their  liberation  of 
Hitler's  concentration  camps  revealing 
to  the  world  the  horrendous  extent  of  the 
Nazi  holocaust.  Unfortunately,  Rabbi 
oliapiro  was  both  a  tragic  witness  to  and 
a  refugee  from  Hitler's  terror.  Rabbi 
Sliapiro  was  just  22  years  old  when  the 
Nazis  started  rounding  up  the  Jews  of 
liis  town  of  Lublin,  Poland,  for  liquida- 
tion. He  and  his  sister  hid  in  the  attic 
above  Gestapo  headquarters  for  4  days 
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and  tiicn  ran  off  llirougli  the  woods 
V,  licre  they  were  eventually  found  by  a 
Cliristian  farmer  wlio.  in  cxcliange  for 
money,  hid  them  in  a  ciawlspace  cave 
lor  2  years. 

If  Rabbi  Shapiro's  early  manhood 
stands  in  mute  testimony  to  the  extent 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  his  life  in 
the  United  States — to  which  he  emigrat- 
ed in  1948 — is.  an  example  of  the  basic 
civilization  of  the  Jewish  people  and  of 
this  country's  traditional  and  lionorable 
role  as  a  haven  and  land  of  ui^])  ntuniiy 
for  tlie  oppressed. 

UiDon  his  arrival  in  Airierica.  Rabbi 
Shapiro  had  no  secular  education  what- 
soever, and  could  speak  no  Engli.-^li. 
Within  6  years,  he  )iad  satisfactorily 
completed  elementary  school,  liigli 
school,  received  a  baciclor's  degree  and 
a  master's  degree  in  clinical  psychology 
from  tlie  University  of  North  Dakota. 
This  is  clearly  a  record  of  achievement 
that  most  native-born  Americans  cannot 
match  and  must  admire. 

Rabbi  Shapiro,  his  wife,  Rochellc,  and 
their  three  children.  Holli.  Jerome,  and 
Simcha  have  been  residents  of  Hunting- 
ton for  the  past  9  year--  T  am  pleased  to 
have  them  as  constitU'-;Mts  and  i^roud  to 
call  them  friends. 

Rabbi  Shapiro's  presence  licre  today 
must  serve  as  a  reminder  to  us  that  we 
cannot,  we  must  not,  forget  the  atroci- 
ties committed  in  the  name  of  ideological 
and  racial  purity  by  one  nation  against 
its  citizens  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
community  stood  idly  by,  and  that  we 
must  not  allow  those  survivors  of  the 
holocaust  who  have  settled  in  the  State 
of  Israel  to  be  threatened  with  extinction 
of  their  homeland,  and  we  must  never 
permit  another  such  holocaust  by  any 
nation  against  any  segment  of  its  popu- 
lation to  take  place  again. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  AMBRO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ambro)  concerning  Rabbi 
Morris  M.  Shapiro. 


RABBI  MORRIS  M.  SHAPIRO 
'Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute    and     to    revise     and     extend     his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding  and  join  liim  in 
welcoming  the  rabbi. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Rabbi  Shapiro 
for  his  very  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  all 
of  mankind  on  the  occasion  of  the  30th 


anniversary-  of  the  liberation  of  the 
Buchenwald  concentration  camp.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  House  pause 
today  to  contemplate  man's  inhumanity 
to  man — and  to  make  it  clear  to  genera- 
tions to  come  that  we  could  not  forget, 
and  would  not  forget,  the  holocaust. 

I  have  joined  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Ambro >  in 
sponsoring  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  proclaim  today  a  day  of 
observance  of  the  30th  anniversary  of 
tlie  liberation  of  the  survivors  of  the 
holocau^^t.  in  order  that  Americans,  and 
freedom  loving  peoples  everywhere,  be 
encoura'-;ed  to  contemplate  the  genocide 
of  tlie  Nazis  and  to  vow  "never  again." 


.\PPOINTiMLNT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  25,  SURFACE  MINING  CON- 
TROL AND  RECL.-\M.ATION  ACT 
OF  1975 

Mr.  HALEY,  Mr.  S;jeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  iH.R,  25'  to  provide  for  tlie 
cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  the  re'/ulation  of  surface  coal  mining 
operations,  and  the  acquisition  and  rec- 
lamation of  abandoned  mines,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amc!idmcnt.  ar.d  request  a  conference 
v,ith  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Florida? 

Mr.  BAUALAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  was  the  request  :* 
I  do  not  think  anv  of  the  Members  heard 
It. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore,  "^"ill  the 
.qcntleman  from  Florida  iMr.  Haley  ) 
explain  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  BAt-M.-iNi  what  liis  request 
was? 

-Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  \\c\d.  may  I  say  to  the  di. - 
tinguished  gentleman  Iroin  Marj'lar.d 
that  that  is  merely  a  request  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  bill. 
H.R.  25. 

M-.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  tliat 
information,  and  I  withdrav,-  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
Udall,  Mrs.  Mink,  and  Messrs,  'Vigorito. 
Melcher,  Ro:;calio,  Seibeeling,  Cakr, 
Skubitz.  Stfiger  of  Arizona,  and  Ruppe. 
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STATEMEN  F  OF  CONGRESSMAN  ED- 
WARD P  BEARD  UPON  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY FAIRNESS  ACT 

'Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island  a>ked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mhiute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  > 

Mr  BE.\RD  of  Rliode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation, the  Social  Security  Fairness  Act, 
identical  to  that  which  my  colleague, 
Senator  Cl.mborne  Pell,  of  Rhode 
Island,  ha-;  introduced.  The  fact  that  this 
bill  hns  40  co^ponsors  is  a  good  indication 
that  the  problem  which  faces  many 
elderly  citizens  has  become  a  nightmare 
for  some.  The  legislation  will  eliminate 
delays  of  payments  or  lo.-i  checks. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  average  processing 
time  for  hearing  decisions  on  claims  was 
213  days  in  December  1974.  Tliis  figure 
represents  the  amount  of  time  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  a  hearing  request  until 
the  time  the  decision  is  made.  Of  course. 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  situa- 
tion is  much  worse.  For  example,  the 
average  yearly  delay  m  New  England  is 
236  days. 

Pa.ssage  of  this  bill  would  mean  con- 
gressional district  offices  could  devote 
more  time  to  other  problems.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  speedy  hearings  and  pas- 
sage of  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Fairness  Act. 
as  are  many  elderly  people  who  have 
been  victimized  by  the  unnecessary  bu- 
reaucratic delays. 


PRESIDENT       FORDS  BAFFLING 

CRITICISM  OF  THE   TAX  REDUC- 
TION ACT 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  piven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  in 
a  speech  before  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters,  President  Ford  criticized 
Congress  for  passing  a  tax  reduction  bill 
which  was  "unfairly  concentrated  in  the 
very  lowest  income  brackets."  Mr.  Ford 
went  on  to  complain  that  the  bill  "took 
some  6  million  Americans  off  the  tax 
rolls." 

The  President  concluded  his  criticism 
by  saying: 

We  cannot  afford  to  liave  this  >fatlon 
divided  between  taxpayers  and  nontaxpayers. 
This  is  most  unfair.  It  places  an  Increasing 
burden  on  the  middle-income  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  completely  baffled 
by  the  President's  remarks.  I  cannot 
understand  why  he  does  not  .support  re- 
forms which  create  a  more  eciuitable  tax 
system.  Who  arc  these  6  million  Ameri- 
cans Mr.  Ford  is  worried  about.'  The 
fact  is  that  over  90  percent  of  thrse 
people  have  incomes  under  $7,000. 

It  is  outrageous  for  President  Ford 
to  criticize  Consress  for  excrcisincr  some 
compassion  in  helping  our  lowest  income 
citizens  cope  with  intense  pressures  of 
inflation  and  recession. 

Our  tax  system  should  be  based  upon 
ability  to  pay."  It  should  properly  ex- 
clude those  who  cannot. 


RETIREMENT    OF   MR.    CHARLES    C. 
ODONNELL 

'Mr.  BURKE  of  Mas.sachusctls  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massacliusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  imminent  retirement  of  Mr. 
Charles  C.  O'DonncU.  83.  of  Lynn,  Mass.. 
after  nearly  50  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  this  Nation's  elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  O'DonncU.  in  his  cajjacity  as  vice 
))residciit  and  executive  director  of  the 
Senior  Citizens  and  Associates  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  which  he  founded  in  1926.  has 
become  a  well  known  figure  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  House.  For  days  at  a 
time  he  would  stalk  the  corridors,  but- 
tonholing every  legislator  that  he  came 
in  contact  with,  to  make  sure  that  the 
bill  being  voted  upon  would  .serve  the 
elderly,  in  the  best  po.ssible  fashion.  I 
worked  closely  with  Charlie,  when  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, and  I  found  him  to  be  truly  one 
of  God's  priat  and  noble  men.  For.  not 
only  did  he  work  solely  in  behalf  of  his 
fellow  man,  but  he  refused  to  receive 
any  remuneration  for  his  efforts,  as  well. 

Long  before  most  people  came  to  rec- 
ognize the  problems  of  our  elderly.  Char- 
lie O'Donnell  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  movement  to  insure  senior  citizens 
greater  protection  imder  the  law.  In 
1930,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  then  Governor 
of  New  York,  noted,  in  a  reply  to  a  let- 
ter received  from  Mr.  O'Donnell.  that — 

There  Is  no  question  In  mv  mind  that  un- 
employment Insurance  will  be  an  important 
factor  In  the  life  of  the  coming  generation 

For  Charlie,  it  was  like  a  dream  come 
true,  when  social  security  became  law 
in  1935. 

Passage  of  social  security  in  1935  did 
not  stop  him  from  continuing  his  quest 
for  better  .security  for  the  elderly.  Many 
times  in  the  ensuing  decades  Charlie 
made  the  trip  to  Washington,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  work  selflessly  in  behalf  of 
our  country's  older  generations.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  shall  miss  his  advice 
when  we  consider  social  security  legis- 
lation in  the  near  future.  I  know  that  I 
had  looked  forward  to  working  with  him 
again,  in  my  new  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Social  Security. 

I  commend  Charles  O'Donnell  for  his 
significant  contributions  in  the  area  of 
social  security.  Mr.  O'Donnell  has  and 
will  continue  to  have  a  special  place  in 
our  hearts,  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
this  Nation's  elderly  have  truly  been  an 
inspiration  to  u-^  all. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ENLARGE  PRESI- 
DENTIAL STAFF 

I  Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  in  my 
opinion  is  long  overdue.  As  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  there  is  no  basic  legislation 
on  the  books  which  provides  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  an  ade- 
quate staff  and  related  authority  with 


whiivh  to  perform  his  enormous  and 
numerous  responsibilities. 

It  has  been  customary  for  many  years 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
recommend  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose and  the  House,  under  the  rule  of 
comity.  ha:5  graciously  acceded  to  those 
reconirjiendations. 

On  the  fiscal  year  1974  bill,  iiowevcr. 
a  i)oint  of  order  was  lodged  against  tho=e 
appropriation';  and  the  Chair,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  was  constrained  to 
su.stain  the  point  of  order  and  the  lan- 
guage was  denied  in  the  House.  Fortu- 
nately, the  oiiier  body  restored  the  lan- 
guage which  had  been  stricken.  The 
amendment  was  brought  back  to  the 
House  for  a  vote  under  the  rules.  The 
amendment  was  agreed  to  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  v.;  11 
remedy  that  awkward  situation.  The 
language  of  the  bill  has  been  developed 
by  the  White  House  in  con'uncUon  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  make 
certain  that  the  proposed  language  is  in 
conformance  with  actual  requirements 
and  customary  practices  over  the  years. 

I  welcome  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Miller  >. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  testify  before  the 
ai)j)ropriate  legislative  committee  on  this 
mca-ure  at  their  convenience. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  STRIP  MINING 
LEGISLATION 

'  Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mem- 
bers of  the  Appalachian  Organiza- 
tion of  Surface  Miners  have  come 
to  Washington  to  express  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  their  concern  over  the 
adverse  economic  impact  that  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  25  and  S.  7  will  have  on 
the  surface  mining  industry  specifically 
and  the  indirect  economic  effect  that  it 
will  have  generally  on  suppliers  to  the 
surface  coal  mining  industry. 

The  group  includes  both  union  and 
nonunion  miners,  coal  operators,  truck 
drivers,  equipment  operators,  and  small 
businessmen  who  supply  tires,  equip- 
ment, gas,  and  oil  to  the  surface  coal 
mining  industry. 

I  have  informed  the  representatives  of 
the  Appalachian  Organization  of  Surface 
Miners  that  I  will  be  glad  to  assist  them 
while  they  are  in  Washington,  and  I  will 
greatly  appreciate  if  if  each  Member  or 
a  responsible  member  of  your  staff  could 
talk  with  the  unit  that  will  contact  your 
office  to  express  their  views  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  petitions 
signed  by  more  than  20,000  of  my  con- 
stituents urging  the  Congress  to  reject 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  25  and 
S,  7. 


THE  15TH  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

I  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks." 
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Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Sjieaker, 
during  the  Easter  recess  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  a  delegate  to  the  15th  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Union 
held  on  the  Yucatan  Peninsula. 

While  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  there 
V.  ere  no  great,  dramatic  breakthroughs 
in  our  relation.ships,  I  do  believe  that 
substantial  progress  was  made  toward 
mutual  understanding  on  matters  of 
great  mutual  concern  and  advantage 
such  as  trade,  narcotics  control,  aviation, 
and  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges. 

While  all  members  of  the  delegation 
diligentlv  and  effectively  performed 
their  duties,  and  certainly  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  chairman  of  the  delegation, 
was  a  credit  to  the  Congress  and  to  our 
country,  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  star  of  our  show  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  delegation,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Congressman  James 
Wricht. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
WnicHT)  was  our  spokesman  on  several 
occasions,  and  did  a  very  fine  job.  I  can 
tell  the  Members  how  proud  we  all  were 
of  him  when  he  spoke  in  Spanish  to  a 
large  group  of  Mexicans  nt  a  ceremony 
honoring  Benito  Juarez  in  Campeche, 
Mexico.  That  one  sincere,  heartfelt  ad- 
choss,  which  was  acclaimed  by  "vivas" 
from  the  crowd,  did  more  to  help  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  than 
a n>  thing  else. 


vested  by  our  young.  It  does  not  return 
us  to  the  infamous  days  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  child  labor  but  does  permit  the 
kids  to  earn  money  and  keep  busy  dur- 
ing vacation  as  they  have  been  for  years. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  JOINT  SESSION 
OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  TO 
HEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ha\e 
been  advised  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  desires  to  address  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  on  Thursday, 
April  10,  at  9  o'clock  p.m.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  con- 
current resolution  for  that  purpose,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concun-ent  resclu- 
tion,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rts.  203 
Hesolved  by  the  House  of  Bcprcsciitaiirr^ 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Thur.^av, 
April  10,  1975,  at  9  p.m.,  for  the  pnrpo.se  of 
receiving  such  communications  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stntes  shall  be  pica-ed 
to  make  to  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  recoiisider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


First.  H.R.  3922.  Older  Americans  Act 
amendments: 

Second.  H.R.  543,  Rehabilitation  and 
Betterment  Act  amendments: 

Third.  H.R.  3109.  saline  water  conver- 
sion progrnn: 

Fourth.  House  Joint  Resolution  335, 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion Act  amendments:  and 

Fifth.  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  148,  Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's 
Inhumaniiy  to  Man. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  t.'ie  noiiit  ol'  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  i.no  tenii:)ore.  Evidently 
.'(  rjU'M-um  is  nnt  ;)rc.sciit. 

Mr.  BRADE.^L\S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  w;-s  taken  by  electronic  device, 
and  the  follow  i.ig  Members  failed  to  re- 
spond: 

[Roll  No    ]011 


TO  AMEND  THE  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1938 

'Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Ore.c<on  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Kuuse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
it nd  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  submitted  a  bill  today  which  is  of 
importance  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  to  the 
tuture  of  agricultural  crops  that  have 
traditionally  been  harvested,  inpart,  by 
school-age  children  and  to  those  chil- 
dren themselves. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  and  show  chil- 
dren less  than  12  years  of  age  to  be  em- 
ployed as  hand  harvest  laborers  in  agri- 
cultural operations  which  have  been  and 
are  customarily  recognized  as  being  paid 
on  a  piece  rate  basis,  in  the  regions 
where  these  children  reside.  It  would  not 
apiMy  therefor  to  migratory  labor. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  allow  chil- 
dren during  the  summer  months,  no 
more  than  13  weeks,  to  commute  from 
home,  and  pick  and  harvest  crops,  that 
have  traditionally  been  harvested  in 
this  manner. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  in  my 
con'nessional  district,  the  berry  farmers 
are  in  trouble.  Faced  with  increasing  im- 
ports of  foreign  horticultural  products. 
II  ley  now  have  added  to  their  problems  a 
Uirther  government  regulation  that  will 
hamper  their  ability  to  even  harvest 
tiipir  crops  let  alone  sell  them  at  a  profit. 

In  introducing  this  legislation.  I  In- 
tend only  to  continue  a  tradition  which 
. I  Hows  our  children,  during  their  sum- 
mer vacations,  to  work  in  the  fields, 
heljjing  harvest  crops,  that  are  otherwise 
iinanciaUy  infeasible  to  harvest,  and 
crops,  that  have  traditionally  been  har- 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES,  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  CALL  OP  THE  CHAIR.  ON 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  10,  1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday, 
April  10.  1975,  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  declare  recesses,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
what  the  purpose  would  be  of  authorizing 
recesses  at  any  time  on  next  Thursday. 
Certainly  the  business  of  the  House  Is 
not  going  to  run  until  9  o'clock,  or  10 
o'clock,  p.m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Chair  wotdd  state  that  at  the  end  of  the 
legislative  program  on  Thursday,  which 
will  come  probably  In  the  late  afternoon, 
it  might  be  necessary  for  the  House  to  be 
in  recess  until  9  p.m. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  Speaker, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reserxatlon  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  AS  TO  LEG- 
ISLATIVE PROGRAM       , 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  .Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following  an- 
nouncement with  respect  to  the  order  of 
the  program  for  today. 

We  have  five  bills,  all  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  as  follows: 


A'.Klcrson.  III.      Gokhvaier 
Andrew.-!,  XC.      HamiUoii 

AuCoia  Htirrinpton 

Bevill  Heberi 

B.esier  Hefner 

Binuhaiu  Horlon 

Bol;>ud  ..lariiiaii 

Brooks  Johnson.  V. 

Burke,  r  ,-  Kfirlh 

Byron  Ka/en 

CaFov  Landrum 

Chisholn-.  McClory 

Corhran  MiDade 

Collins.  III.  McEwen 

Come  MrKinney 

Convers  Mathis 

cie  hi  Gar;  a  Matsunar;.! 

Derwinski  Meetis 

Di;>,;s  Mills 

Dodd  Mnik 

f:ckh;.rclt  Mollohaii 

Ksrh  Murphv.  Ill 


Pat  man 

Patten 

Pat!  i son.  N  V. 

Pepper 

Plrkle 

Pressier 

Price 

Ranpel 

Rliodes 

Salterfieid 

Scheuer 

Seiberliiis 

Shuster 

Stagfters 

Stark 

Symington 

Teague 

Waggonner 

Whalen 

Wliitehur=t 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 


Flynt  Murphv,  N.v  Wricht 

Ford,  Tei:ii  Nolan  Wydler 

Fulton  OHara  Youns;,  Ga. 

GiainiO  O'Noiil 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  355  Members  have  recorded  their 
presence  by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
desires  to  make  an  annotmcement. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
3(b)  of  rule  27.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of 
rule  15. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions,  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


OLDER    AMERICANS    AMENDMENTS 
OF  1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
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A/iril  .V,  J!h 


I  H.R.  3922 1  to  amend  the  Older  Amen- 
( i,n>  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  authonza- 
lions  of  appropriatiuns  contained  in  such 
:i'  t.  ar.d  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 
Br  it  eiiurted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.c  o) 
r>t'fjr,:sentative3  of  the  Vnited  States  Oj 
America  in  Congri'-s  o'sfmb/td.  That  this 
A -i  may  be  cited  a.s  ihe  •Older  Aniencir.' 
Ameiidinems  of  1975' 

TITLE    I— AMENDME.N'I .-)    lO   OI-DH* 

AMERICANS  ACT   OF    IDfiJ 

•lUIU     -SiRVKt    I'KUl.RAMi    t .  in     Tllh    ElDl  1  1  V 

Stc.  101.  (a)  Tlie  Olcler  AineiK-aiis  Act  ui 
VJIJ5  i42  use.  3001  et  seq  )  (hereinafter  in 
tills  lille  referred  to  as  the  "Acf  i  is  unieiid- 
ed  by  adding;  at  the  ei.d  theitof  the  foUnw'i.t: 
new  t:t;e: 

TMLE   VTII     SPtCIAL  SERVICE   PUO- 

c!R.\^rs  FOR  Tiir  fi.deuly 

P\BT    A— CENfRAl.    PKOVLSIUN.-. 
■sf.Tt  \£F.NT    fit      PfHPliSE 

Sii.  801.  It  Is  the  purpose  cf  this  tille  i;i 
!>tlmulaie  actions  to  meet  the  critical  need- 
<>r  elderly  per.-ioiia  and  to  provid.'  iissislance  U' 
N'.ich  persons  de^iynecl  to  enable  ihein  to  lead 
more  meaningful  and  independent  live? 
Such  ns.sistance.  which  shall  UKlvde  home- 
maker  and  ofhfT  home  service.-;,  legal  coiui- 
.■-ellnj,'  assistance  residential  repair  and  ren- 
ovation, and  home  mortgage  interest  reduc- 
tion and  hisiirance  payment.s.  l.s  Intended  to 
alleviate  the  problems  and  needs  of  elderly 
j-er^on  ■ 

■  DFFINinoNS 

■  .s».    802.  tor  purposes  of  this  title — 

"ill  the  term  'elderly  person'  means  an\ 
person  who.  as  deTermlnrd  by  the  Commis- 
sioner tinder  criteria  which  he  hull  prescribe 
by  regulation  and  \*hlch  give  preference  to 
per.soiis  aged  sixty  or  older.  Is  in  need  of  ttn> 
service  provided  under  this  title,  and 

"(2)  the  term  Stale  at;ency'  nuiius  a  is.iit 
iit;eiir\  designated  undtr  section  3U+i8m1) 
which  admhil.sters  or  supervises  the  adinlni."!- 
tratlon  of  any  State  plan  approved  tinder 
<■■.  ti.ii'  Mr, 

An  .lIM^li.Al  lO^ 

■  Sec.  803  (a)  The  Commls>?l.iier  shall  ad- 
iiiinlster  the  provisions  of  this  parr,  and  part' 
B.  C,  D,  and  E.  through  the  Admini.-lratlou 
on  Agin^j. 

"^b)  111  carrying  out  tne  pro;  isions  of  ihio 
title,  the  Commissioner  may  requc^'  the 
technical  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  the  Communltv  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  De- 
paitineul  of  Justice,  tiie  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  such  o'her  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  a^ 
may  be  appropriate. 

"ic)  The  Comml.s.sioner  may  (1)  itse,  wiiji 
their  consent,  the  services,  equipment,  per- 
fonnel.  and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  aiKl 
other  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment: and  (2)  on  a  similar  basis,  cooperate 
with  other  public  and  private  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  in  the  use  of  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thl.~ 
title,  the  Commissioner  may  1 1)  provide  con- 
sultative services  and  technical  assistance  to 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  institution 
organization,  or  agency,  or  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  Slate;  t2)  provide  short-term 
training  and  technical  instruction:  and  i3) 
collect,  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate 
special  educational  or  Informational  mate- 
rials. Including  reports  of  the  projects  for 
wnlch  funds  are  provided  under  tills  part 

"PAYMENT    OF    GRA.NTs 

"Sec.  804.  Payments  pursuant  to  grants  or 
contracts  under  tills  title  may  be  made  In 
installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
ou  accottnt  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ment.s.  as  the  Commbsioner  ma;    determine 


'GENERAL    PROGRAM    REOVHtEMENTS 

Skc.  805.  (a)  Any  public  or  private  nou- 
proiil  Inatuution.  orgiviiuatlou.  or  agency 
or  any  political  butxllvLolon  of  a  State,  which 
receives  dlsbur^emeuls  under  part  B.  C,  D 
or  E  shall  a;;rcc-- 

"(1|  to  utilize  methods  of  admiiil.sdauor.. 
Including  outreach.  Ahich  will  ensure  that 
the  maximum  number  of  elderly  persons  may 
have  an  opporluni'}  t"  participrtte  In  the 
protcram.s  Involved: 

•|2)  to  include  such  training  as  ma\  be 
lieceesary  lo  enable  per.soniiel  p.ii  ilclpating 
In  any  such  program  to  carry  on'  the  pi<>- 
vl.sloiis  of  prirt  B.  C.  D  or  E  as  Die  ca^e  ma\ 
be: 

"lai  to  cstabli-h  .Hid  adinmlsier  any  such 
pi'ograui  with  the  ud'.  i'e  of  per.s<ins  coinpe- 
leiit  in  the  held  of  .service  Involved,  ol 
elderly  persons  who  will  pariiclpaie  in  un> 
Mich  program,  and  of  peisoiis  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable with  rc-pect  to  the  iiecd^  of  per- 
'on^  aged  slxrv  or  older' 

"(4)  lo  pro\idc  an  opportimilv  to  evalti- 
!iie  I  he  elicctlvenes;..  feasibility,  mid  cost  of 
any  such  program: 

■  ( J)  to  give  preference  lo  persons  aged 
tisly  or  older  for  fuU-tinie  or  pari -time  sliU! 
positions  lor  whlcli  siuh  persons  qualify, 
and  to  encourage  Ihe  volunlary  participa- 
llon  of  other  groups.  ;o  the  cxleiii  practica- 
)>le:   and 

•|i))  to  comph  Willi  su<  h  other  stiindards 
i.>  the  CommlssioiK  I  in:i\  bv  reguki'ion  pre- 
scribe in  order  to  ensure  the  high  quallt\ 
of  anv  siuli  program  and  the  general  cifec- 
uveiiess  of  any  such  prn^r'im  m  aitHining 
ihc  objectives  Ol  this  tile 

ilj)  The  Comniissiouer  and  the  Coliip- 
liollor  General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorised  repre.oeiitatlves.  shall 
liave  access  for  the  puipost  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  whicli  are  periinent  to  a  grant 
or  contract  received  under  part  B  C.  D.  or  E. 

"APPItC^TMN      OK      OTlIfR       F!-DtR\L      I  A«'s 

■  Skc  806.  (a)  Any  public  or  private  iion- 
ptofit  Institution,  organi^'ation.  or  agency,  or 
any  political  sulxlivislon  of  a,  State,  which 
recelve.i  dlsbuisciiiems  under  part  D.  or  any 
sponsor  which  agrees  to  carry  out  a  projec 
under  part  F.  shall  agree  lo  pay  any  laborer 
or  niechantc  employed  m  connection  with 
any  renovation,  conversK.n.  or  loustructlon 
of  housing,  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  for  similar  work  in  the  locality 
a.s  determined  by  the  5iecretary  of  Lalxir  In 
accordance  with  the  Davl.s-Bacon  Act  (40 
U  S  C.  276a  ct  seq  » . 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
sponsoi'  has  iho  meaning  given  It  by  .sec- 
tion 852(11. 

"KXFENmixrE  or  ai.lotmenis 
"Stc.  807.  (a)  Any  State  which  has  a  State 
plan  approved  under  .section  305  sliall  u-e  at 
least  20  per  centum  of  the  funds  allotted  to 
such  State  under  section  303ib)(2).  from 
amounts  appropriated  under  section  303(a). 
to  carry  out  programs  de.scrlbed  In  part  B,  C, 
D.  or  E.  In  any  fiscal  ye.ir  In  which  ^uch  S'ate 
receives  any  such  funds  However,  the  Com- 
missioner may  de.slgnate  a  parilon  of  the  al- 
lotment of  any  State  under  this  .section  for  a 
fiscal  yc.ir  '.o  be  used  to  establish  and  maln- 
l.un  such  iran.'poriaiion  programs  for  older 
persons  in  such  State  us  tlie  Commls-ioi;er 
determine^  to  be  necess.iry. 

"lb)  Any  expenditures  marie  by  any  Stale 
bgtncy  or  area  agency  In  accordance  with 
subsection  tai  shall  be  in  addition  to.  and 
not  In  lieu  of.  any  expenditures  made  by 
such  State  agency  or  area  agency  to  carry  out 
any  program,  under  title  III  or  under  any 
other  provision  of  law.  which  is  similar  to 
liny  program  de->crlbed  in  part  B.  C,  D.  or  E 

Pari    B  -HoMf  maker  and  Othir   Huwi 

Services 

"state. ment  of  purpose 

Sec  811  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
eticourage  and  assist  State  and  local  agemles 


to  provide  elderly  persons  with  honiemaker 
services,  home  health  services,  shopping  serv- 
ices, escort  ser\lces.  reader  services,  letter 
writing  sci  vices,  and  other  services  desigiied 
tn  assist  sucli  per*oi-.s  in  leading  a  more  indc- 
peiident  lite  and  to  enable  such  persons  ti. 
continue  living  Itidependenlly  In  a  home  en- 
vironment wltlii  ut  the  need  for  in-^ut>ii  lon- 
ali/ation. 

'  iKnc.ti.i.M  n  yi  IRI-  .\lt.N  IS 
Sfc.  812  lul  Funds  :i;lottcd  to  ;ii-y  Stale 
during  nn>  Ilscal  jeur  under  section  3u3ib) 
|2)  nir.y  be  di-bui  -cd  b',  the  Stats  agency  t4) 
liny  publ.i  or  private  iionprolit  institiilion. 
oigaali^afi.in.  or  agency,  or  any  pclltlcal  suh- 
dlvblon  ol  a  .State,  which  agrees  to  cstablls!, 
H  itroyruni  lo  jirovide  elderly  persons  witli 
homemakir  -cr'. icos.  home  health  services, 
."hoppliig  i-ervlccs  escort  services,  reader 
yrr.ices.  let  er  writing  services,  or  other  serv- 
ices designed  to  assist  such  persons  in  lead- 
ing a  nu/re  iudcpendeut  lite  and  to  enable 
-uch  peiioiis  to  conunue  living  mdcjicnd- 
eiitly  111  a  home  eiuironnicnt  without  Hi 
iinrci  for  ln-tlttnl(i!inli/atinn. 

1 1)1  Ftir  iiurpo.--es  of  I  his  part    - 

■  ill  the  term  "homemaker  services'  in- 
cludes i.\»  services  performed  In  the  home 
of  I'll  elderly  person  who  is  unable  to  per- 
i.irin  siKh  services  lor  himself  (whether  <>\ 
not  s'.ich  person  requhea  home  health  seri - 
ices)  to  assist  sucli  per.son  in  remaining  in 
such  home,  to  maiiualn  or  strengthen  his 
capa<liv  fir  scU-cnre,  and  to  ral.se  hl.s  le\et 
of  f'liu  tioning  with  respect  to  personal  cni'C 
and  ho'i-ehold  mimagement:  and  (B)  ser\ - 
ices  which  are  rea.s<iiiabl\  necessary  to  assist 
Ru  elderly  person  in  living  outside  a  hospl;»! 
s^cillcd  uur-iii,  ;n.-:llty.  or  other  in--iit\itioii  il 
|-ic(lity;  and 

"i2l  the  term  'home  health  services'  Ir.- 
.Indes  Items  and  service-  described  in  sccii.n: 
IKS'imi  of  the  Social  Se<-urlry  Act 

"P',i:t  C  -  CorNSEi.TTTC.  .^ssI«;TA^•(  i 

"iTXrlMlNT    OI     PCHX>OSE 

'.M  I  HJl.  It  l.s  the  purpose  of  this  part  tn 
encourage  and  assist  State  and  local  agencie 
111  provide  elderly  persona  with  necessary  or 
appropriate  legal  and  other  counseling  serv- 
ices and  assistance.  Including  tax  counseling 
ana  coun.seliiig  to  a.ssist  elderly  per.sons  llvlni; 
m  nursing  homes  to  meet  problems  and 
needs  arising  out  of  the  manner  In  which 
such  homes  are  administered,  through  the 
establishnicnt  of  programs  designed  to  train 
law  vers,  lay  iidvo<ates.  and  paraprofessional 
persons  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
legal  profes-sion  to  the  problems  and  needs 
of  the  eldetly. 

"i'Rot;i:A:,i  RnjiiREMENr.s 

nti  .  82-2.  Funds  allotted  to  anv  State  dur- 
ing any  tiscal  year  under  section  303(b)  I2) 
may  be  disbursed  by  the  State  agency  to  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institution,  or- 
giinlzatlon.  or  agency,  or  any  political  sub- 
division of  the  Slate,  which  agrees  to  estab- 
lish programs  to  further  the  just  treatmeiu 
of  elderly  persons  through  the  provision  of 
neces.sary  or  appropriate  legal  and  other 
counseling  services  and  assistance,  including 
ta.x  counseling  and  coun.seling  to  as.sist  el- 
ileilv  persons  living  in  nursing  homes  to 
meet  pro'oleins  and  needs  arising  out  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  homes  aie  adminis- 
tered, to  train  lawyers,  lay  advocates,  and 
paraprofessional  persons,  to  develop  law 
school  curricula  and  clinical  education  pro- 
grams which  address  the  problems  and  needs 
of  elderly  persons,  and  to  provide  such  other 
Information,  trtilning,  or  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  lo  meet  such  problems  and 
net  ds. 

Pm:i    n     RtsiDENtlAL   Repairs   and 
Renovaiions 

"SI All  MENT    Ot     purpose 

"Si-i  8J1.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  tills  part 
to  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  meet  the  special  housing  needs  of 
elderly  persons  in  a  manner  designed  to  in- 
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sure  adequate  housing  for  such  persons  and 
to  enable  such  persons  to  lead  a  more  inde- 
pendent life  in  a  home  environment  without 
t'lo  need  for  institutionalization. 

"PROGRAM    REQUIREMENTS 

•-Six'.  832.  Funds  allotted  to  any  State  dur- 
i'lg  any  fiscal  year  under  section  303(b)(2) 
may  be  disbursed  by  the  State  agency  to  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institution,  orga- 
iiization,  or  agency,  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision of  the  State  which  agrees  lo  establish 
programs — 

"(1)  to  enable  elderly  persons,  through 
imanclal  assistance  or  otherwise,  lo  make 
such  repairs  and  renovations  with  respect  to 
I  heir  homes  as  may  be  necessary  for  sucli 
homes  to  meet  minimum  housing  stand- 
ards; or 

"(2)  to  adapt  existing  housing,  or  con- 
struction of  new  housing,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  elderly  per.sons  suffering  from  pliysical 
disabilities. 

"Part  E — Transport* iion 
"st.atement  of  purpose 

•  .S£i'.  841.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
:o  encourage  and  a.sslst  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  undertake  programs  to  meet  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  elderly  persons  in  order 
to  enable  such  persons  to  participate  in,  and 
fake  advantage  of,  tlie  benefits  of  th.cir  sur- 
rounding community. 

"PROCaAM    RI.grlRf  M5NIS 

"Six'.  842.  (a)  Funds  allotted  to  any  State 
during  any  fiscal  year  under  section  303(b) 
CJ)  may  be  disbursed  by  the  Slate  agency 
to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tion, organization,  or  agency,  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  the  Stale,  which  agrees 
to  establish  programs  to  meet  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  elderly  persons,  with  special 
cmpha.sis  on  (1)  providing  supportive  trans- 
portation in  connection  with  nutrition  proj- 
ei'ts  tinder  title  VII;  (2)  providing  suppor- 
tive transportation  in  connection  with 
obtaining  medical  services  necessary  to  en- 
able elderly  persons  to  continue  living  Inde- 
pendently In  a  home  environment  without 
the  need  for  instltuttonallzatlon;  and  (3) 
providing  additional  low-cost  tran.sportation, 
by  bus  or  otherwise,  to  enable  elderly  persons 
lo  achieve  better  access  lo  existing  urban 
r'tpid  transit  systetiL^  or  other  similar 
systems. 

"(b)  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit  In- 
stitution, organization,  or  agency,  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  which  receives 
funds  to  establish  or  operate  any  program 
under  this  part  shall  consult  with  persons 
pi-ovidlng  transportation  on  a  local  basis  in 
the  area  Involved  (such  as  taxi  service,  char- 
ter and  private  school  bus  service,  and  pub- 
lic school  bus  service)  and.  to  the  extent 
feasible,  utilize  such  transportation  on  a 
contract  basis  to  the  extent  such  utilization 
will  result  In  a  more  economical  provision 
of  services  under  this  part. 

"(c)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der this  part,  every  State  agency  shall  give 
priority  to  applicants  proposing  to  serve  areas 
In  which  existing  public  transportation  Is 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  el- 
derly persons. 

'  PvRT  F — Mortgage  Interest  Reductiox  and 
Insurance  Payments 
"statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  851.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
encourage  the  conversion  and  renovation  of 
housing  for  elderly  persons  and  the  reduc- 
1 1on  of  rentals  paid  by  elderly  persons  by  es- 
tablishing  a  program  of   mortgage  Interest 
reduction  payments  and  mortgage  insurance, 

"OEFINmONS 

jjSEc.  852.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(1)  the  term  'sponsor'  means  a  nonprofit 
organization  or  pubUc  agency  which  agrees 
to  carry  out  a  project  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part.  Including  any  such 
organization  or  agency  which  Is  financed  un- 


der a  State  or  local  program  providing  a.s- 
sistance  through  loans,  loan  Insurance,  or  tax 
abatements,  and  which  is  approved  for  the 
receipt  of  benefits  under  this  part; 

"(2)  the  term  'convertible  housing'  means 
single  or  double  family  housing  unit.s  which 
may  be  converted  Into  multlfamily  efficiency 
units  through  the  addition  of  kilciien  and 
bathroom  facilities; 

"(3)  the  term  'supportive  services'  means 
any  service  which  enables  an  elderly  person 
to  continue  to  reside  In  a  noninslitutional- 
Ized  setting,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, including  transportation,  mobile  fa- 
cilities for  the  provision  of  meals,  home- 
maker  services,  legal  counseling  assistance. 
and  home  heatlh  services; 

"(4)  the  term  "mortgage  insurance 
premium'  means,  with  respect  to  a  project 
financed  by  a  loan  under  a  Slate  or  local  pro- 
gram, such  fees  and  charges,  approved  by  the 
Commissioner,  as  are  payable  by  the  riiort- 
gagor  to  the  State  or  local  agency  mortgagee 
lo  meet  reserve  requirements  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  such  agency; 

"(5)  the  term  'mortgage'  means  a  first 
mortgage  on  real  estate,  In  fee  simple,  or  on 
a  leasehold  (AJ  under  a  lease  for  not  le.ss 
than  ninety-nine  years  which  is  renewable: 
or  (B)  under  a  lease  having  a  period  of  not 
less  than  fifty  years  to  run  from  the  duie  the 
mortgage  is  executed; 

"(6)  the  term  'first  mortgage'  means  such 
classes  of  first  liens  as  are  commonly  given  to 
secure  advances  on,  or  the  unpaid  purchase 
price  of.  real  estate,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  real  estate  is  located,  to- 
gether with  the  credit  Instruments,  If  any, 
secured  thereby; 

"(7)  the  term  'mortgagee'  includes  the 
original  lender  under  a  mortgage,  and  his 
successors  and  assigns  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner; and 

"(8)  the  term  'mortgagor'  includes  the 
original  borrower  under  a  mortgage  and  his 
successors  and  assigns. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  853.  The  Commissioner  shall  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  this  part  through  the 
Administration  on  Aging  and  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

'INTEREST    REDUCTION    PAYMKNTS 

"Sec.  854.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
sponsors  in  purchasing  convertible  housing, 
converting  such  housing  into  dwelling  units 
suitable  for  occupancy  by  elderly  persons,  re- 
ducing rentals  for  elderly  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  income,  and  renovating  convertible 
housing  and  other  existing  housing,  the  Com- 
missioner may  make  and  contact  to  make 
periodic  interest  reduction  payments  on  be- 
half of  the  sponsor,  which  shall  be  accom- 
plished through  payments  to  mortgagees 
holding  mortgages  meeting  requirements  es- 
tablished by  this  part. 

"(b)  (1)  Interest  reduction  payments  with 
respect  to  a  project  shall  only  be  made  during 
such  time  as  the  project  is  operated  as  a 
rental  project  and  is  subject  to  a  mortgage 
which  meets  the  requirements  ol,  and  is  in- 
sured under,  section  856. 

"(2)  The  interest  reduction  payments  to  a 
mortgage  by  the  Commissioner  on  behalf  of 
a  sponsor  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  difference  between  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  principal,  interest,  and  mortgage 
insurance  premiums  which  the  sponsor  as  a 
mortgagor  is  obliged  to  pay  under  the  mort- 
gage and  the  monthly  payment  for  principal 
and  interest  such  sponsor  would  be  obligated 
to  pay  if  the  mortgage  were  to  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  may  include  In  the 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  such  amount,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  computed  under 
paragraph  (2),  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
reimburse  the  mortgagee  for  its  expenses  in 
handling  the  mortgage. 


"CONDITION    FOR    RECEIPT    OF    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  855.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  receiving 
interest  reduction  payments,  the  sponsor  (1 ) 
shall  demonstrate  that  it  is  providing 
through  its  own  program,  and  through 
working  arrangements  with  other  com- 
munity programs,  a  fully  comprehensive 
.system  of  supportive  services  for  elderly  per- 
sons; and  (2)  shall  operate  the  project  for 
which  such  payments  are  sought  in  accord- 
ance with  such  requirements  with  respect  to 
tenant  eligibility  and  rents  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe.  Procedures  .shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Commissioner  for  review  of 
tenant  incomes  at  intervals  of  two  years  (or 
at  shorter  intervals  where  the  Commissioner 
deems  it  desirable). 

"(b)  For  each  dwelling  unit  there  shall 
be  established  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mussioner  (1)  a  basic  rental  charge  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  operating  the  proj- 
ect with  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
due  under  a  mortgage  bearing  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum:  and  (2)  a 
fair  market  rental  charge  determined  on  t!:e 
basis  of  operating  the  project  with  payments 
of  principal,  interest,  and  mortgage  insurance 
premium  which  the  mortgagor  is  obligated  to 
pay  under  the  mortgage  covering  the  proj- 
ect. Tlie  rental  for  each  dwelling  unit  shall 
be  at  the  basic  rental  charge  or  such  greater 
amount,  not  exceeding  the  fair  market  rental 
charge,  as  represents  25  per  centum  of  the 
income  of  tlie  tenant. 

"(c)  The  sponsor  shall,  as  reqtilred  bv  the 
Commissioner,  acctim.ulate,  safeguard,  and 
periodically  pay  to  the  Commissioner  all 
rental  charges  collected  in  excess  of  the  b.isic 
rental  charges.  Such  excess  charges  shall  be 
deposited  by  the  Commissioner  in  a  fund 
which  may  be  u.sed  by  him  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  making  interest  re- 
duction payments  with  respect  to  any  rental 
housing  project  receiving  assistance  under 
this  part,  subject  to  limits  approved  in  ap- 
propriation Acts  pursuant  to  section  859. 
Moneys  in  such  fund  not  needed  for  curren' 
operations  may  be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  in  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaranteed  a.s  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  of  the  United  States,  except  that 
such  moneys  shall,  to  the  maximum  exten*^ 
feasible,  be  invested  in  such  bonds  or  other 
obligations,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be 
used  to  directly  support  the  residential 
mortgage  market. 

"INSURANCE 

"Sec.  856.  la)  Tlie  Commissioner  may.  upon 
application  by  the  mortgagee,  insure  a  mort- 
gage (including  advances  on  such  mortgage 
during  construction)  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part.  Commitments  for 
the  Insurance  of  such  mortgages  may  be  Is- 
sued by  the  Commissioner  before  the  date  of 
their  execution  or  disbursement  thereon, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditiojis  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  .section,  a  mortgage  shall  meet  the  re- 
quirements specified  in  subsection  (did) 
and  subsection  (d)(3)  of  section  221  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  except  as  such  re- 
quirements are  modified  by  this  part. 

"(c)  A  mortgage  to  be  insured  under  this 
section  shall — 

"(1)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges, 
if  any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obli- 
gation outstanding  at  any  time,  as  the  Com- 
missioner, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market;  and 

"(2)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe. 

"(d)    Tlie  property  or  project  shall — 

"(1)  comply  with  such  standards  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe 
to  establisli  tlie  acceptability  of  the  property 
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for  morteage  insuranre  and  may  l.iclurte  .,iu'h 
nondwelUng  facliltles  as  the  Oommissioner 
deenxs  adequate  and  appropriate  to  serve  tlie 
occupants  and  the  surroiindini;  iicJKhbor- 
hood: 

'■(2)  Include  three  or  more  dwelHng  units; 
nnd 

■iJr  be  designed  primarily  rtr  u  o  a^  a 
rent.il  project  to  be  occupied  by  low-lTv-'-.rpe 
'■r  moderate-Income  elderly  p  rsoii'!. 

"AGREEMtNta   Wtlll  iTATI  S 

"StL.  8.J7.  Tlie  ConmiLss loner  may  eni'-r 
Into  agreemeiita  with  any  Sia'c  vt  ;igency 
thereoi  under  which  such  Siatf  or  agency 
thereof  contracic;  to  make  uiterc.-i  reducUoii 
payments  subjecr  lo  all  the  term-,  and  coii- 
(iition.s  specUied  in  this  parL  ;iud  in  rcgula- 
lion.-,  and  procedures  prf.^cnoed  h>  the  Com- 
nu-c^ioner  under  this  part,  wuli  respect  t)  ai! 
or  a  part  of  a  project  covered  l)v  a  in..n^-aye 
lii.sured  under  this  part  Any  lund-  pr..\idcd 
by  a  State  or  agency  thereoi  lor  the  purp.jt-.- 
of  making  auerct  reduciion  pa\  mentis  .,hall 
be  administered.  dLsbuiscd.  aiiii  H<c.>i'mecl 
for  by  the  Conunissiuncr  in  acordance  with 
the  agreemuts  entered  iino  by  the  Comini.-- 
bloner  with  the  Stale  cr  a-eiK  v  thereof  and 
for  such  fees  a.s  shall  be  specified  therein 
Beforf  eiufruii,-  into  anv  a^  iiemenis  pnr- 
Mianc  to  this  section  the  Commls.s!o:ier  siiali 
require  aa.suranct-s  .SHtisiactorv  to  him  that 
the  Stale  or  atrency  thereof  is  able  to  provido 
sullicif lit  funds  for  the  making  of  miere.,!  re- 
duction pavmeii;-  ii.r  the  full  perlcKl  .spcci- 
i.ed  In  the  interest  redu(tii-n  cuiiirac!. 

"HECl  LAriONS      At.ltFE.MFNTS      AND     rffiv  tnrr.t -^ 

"Src  858  The  Commissioner  mav  prescribe 
such  ret,'ulat!on«!.  enter  into  such  agreements 
and  prescribe  such  procedures  as  he  con- 
-iders  necessarv  or  desirable  to  carrr  out  the 
pvovisions  of  this  part. 

•■At:iUORli!ATION    Ot     AlTEOl  RiAilOK  s 

'Slc.  839.  (ui  There  is  authorized  !.■  he 
uppropriated  .^ucii  sums  as  mav  be  nece.~-arv 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  i:  is  part,  m- 
cluduifi  such  sums  as  may  be  ue-essary  to 
make  iiiierest  reduction  pa-.mciiu  under  cou- 
tracui  entered  imo  by  the  ComnUsstoncr 
under  this  part. 

•\b)(l)  Not  more  than  2ii  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  of  mtereit  reduction  pay- 
ments authorized  to  be  contracted  to  be 
made  pursuant  to  appropriation  Acts  shall 
be  contracted  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
elderly  person.s.  occupying  rental  housing 
projects  a.ssi.stcd  under  this  part,  whose  In- 
comes at  the  time  of  the  initial  rcnnn^'  of  'he 
projects  exceed  135  per  centum  of  the  maxi- 
mum income  limits  which  can  be  established 
-n  the  area,  pursuant  to  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed In  sections  2i2)  and  15»7)(b)(ii)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (or 
sections  3(2)  and  5ie)(l)(ll,  of  such  Act 
on  and  after  the  efTective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  201(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974), 
for  initial  occupancy  in  public  housing 
dwellings,  but  the  Income  of  such  persons 
at  the  time  of  the  initial  renting  of  the 
projects  shall  la  no  case  exceed  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  limits  prci-crlbed  by  the  Secretary 
for  occupan'3  ot  projects  hnanced  with 
nior  gages  insured  under  seclon  221(d)  i3) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  which  bear  In- 
♦erest  at  the  below-market  iiucrest  rate  pre- 
'crlbed  In  the  provl-o  of  sec-ion  22li<t)(5) 
of  such  Act. 

"(2)  The  llniltatlons  prescribed  la  this 
.ubiectlon  shall  be  adiaiuLstered  by  the  Com- 
mlstlouer  so  as  to  accord  a  preference  to 
ihose  elderly  persons  whose  incomes  are 
\Mtlun  the  loiAest  practicable  limits  for  ob- 
ainiiig  rental  accommodations  In  projec-s 
u'.sistea  under  this  part.  The  Commissioner 
h.ill  report  .semiannually  to  the  Commlfee 
'11  Education  and  Labor  of  the  Hou.se  of 
tfopresentatlves  and  to  rho  Commit te?  on 
r  "bor  and  Pribllc  Welfare  of  'he  Senate  with 
temper-  to  the  Income  level,  of  eldcily  pcr- 
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sons   living   in    projects  assisted   under    this 
part.". 

(b)    Title  III  of  the  .Act    i42   U  S.C.  3021   ct 
seq.)   is  amended  by  striking  out  section  309. 

COMMtNlry    fcFRVlCE    EMPLOVMENT    lOR    Ol.ni  K 
AMERICAN.S 

Si  >     102.  (a)  The  Act.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion  101,  Is  amended  bv  adding  a'    "he  end 
thereof  the  rollowlng  nev.-  title: 
•TITLE     IX— COMMUNITY     SERVICE     EM- 
PLOYMENT  FOn    OLDER    A^!^RICAXS 

■  SiKiRT    illLK 

•Sfc.  uoi.  Ihls  title  may  ix'  cited  as  the 
Older    Americ.m    Community    S*rvlcc-    Eni- 

plovment  Act'. 

■■»Jl.DrR    .^.-.L-'IilL  '.N    C'l.i    tlNlir    ^"tVIll 
IMPI.oytMFNr   P.tr«;T;\.M 

Si:!.  902.  la)  In  ord.  r  to  faster  nnd  pro- 
mote useful  part-time  work  opportunities 
hi  community  service  activities  for  unem- 
ployed low-liicomc  persons  who  arc  fiitv-five 
years  old  or  older  and  vlio  ha\e  p(X)r  eiii- 
plovment  pro-ipects.  the  .Secretary  of  Labor 
I  hereinafter  la  this  ililc  leieried  to  a.,  the 
Secretary')  is  uuthorizca  to  eaiuljlish  an 
older  American  commuaUy  s-ervlce  einplov- 
fiicnt  prot,'ram. 

"lb)  II)  In  order  t.j  carry  out  the  provi- 
.sjoi-.s  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  1.^  authorl.Ted 
to  enter  into  a<;reemen(.s  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprotii  njjeiicic.s  or  oryuni/atlons.  in- 
cluding; natlonnl  orgaiil;';uions.  agencies  of 
a  State  government  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  (having  elected  or  dulv  .ippointed 
governing  official.-) ,  or  a  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions,  or  Indi.Tii  tribes  on 
Federal  or  State  resci-vatiors  In  order  to 
I  in  her  ihc  purpo-es  and  goals  of  tiie  pro- 
gram. Such  j>r;re<'ments  mav  Include  proM- 
sions  for  the  payment  of  costs,  as  provided  in 
subse<tioii  (c).  of  project;-  developed  bv  such 
organizations  and  a^-'cncics  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  In  order  to  miilce  the  pro- 
gram effective  or  to  supplement  tljc  program 
No  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretarv 
toward  the  cost  of  any  projeci  c-tabli-hed 
or  administered  by  any  such  organization  or 
agency  unless  he  determines  that  .>;uch 
project  — 

"(A)  will  provide  employment  onlv  for 
eligible  individuals,  except  for  nece-ary 
technical.  ;itlmiiii.str,it  ivc.  and  supervisory 
personnel,  but  such  personnel  shall,  to  the 
fullest  fxient  po.-siblo,  be  recruited  from 
among  eligible  individuals; 

"(B)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
tndiriduals  in  the  community  in  which  such 
individuals  reside,  or  In  nearby  commu- 
n;i  ic^: 

"(C)  v.ill  employ  eligible  Individuals  la 
service-  related  to  publicly  owned  and  oper- 
ated facilities  and  projects,  or  projects  spon- 
o.-eJ  bv  organ  170 1 Ion.",  other  than  political 
parties,  exempt  from  taxation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  .section  501(c)  i3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relatin','  to  list  of 
oruanl/ations  exempt  from  fax  on  corpora- 
tions, certain  trusts,  etc),  except  project.s 
involving  the  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be 
tised  iv-s  a  place  lor  sectarian  religious  Instruc- 
tion or  worship: 

'  iD)  will  contrlijute  to  tlio  ijeiieral  vrl- 
f;ue  of  the  community: 

(E)  will  provide  employment  U'T  cli:-iblc 
individuals  whose  opportunities  for  other 
suitable  public  or  private  paid  employment 
are  poor; 

"(F»  will  result  Iti  ati  Inci-ease  In  employ- 
ment opportunltle.s  for  ellplble  Individual^, 
and  win  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  Impair  existing  con- 
tracts; 

■(G)  will  utilize  methods  of  recruitment 
and  sclc-tion  (including  li:.tlng  of  Job  Vi-can- 
cics  with  the  employment  agency  operated 
by  any  State  or  political  subiivi.  ion  there- 
of) vhich  will  as.sure  that  the  maximum 
number  of  eligible  Individuals  will  have  an 
I  I>P<'.tuiiily  to  partici]>ate  m  the  project; 


"(H)  will  include  such  training  as  may 
be  nece.s-sary  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  skills  and  talents  of  those  individuals 
who  are  participating,  and  will  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
Individuals  being  trained.  Including  a  rca.soii- 
able  subsistence  allowance: 

"(I)  will  a.ssure  that  .safe  and  healthy 
conditions  of  work  will  be  provided,  and 
•.V  ill  B-ssure  that  persons  employed  In  com- 
munltv  service  Jobs  assisted  under  this  title 
:-liall  be  paid  waues  which  shall  not  be  lower 
than  v.hichcvor  is  the  highest  of  (i)  the 
iniiilmum  watr  which  would  be  applicable  to 
the  eii'.pl.i'.ce  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ard; Alt  of  lfi?i».  it  section  6ia)(l)  of  such 
Act  ippiictl  ro  the  p.irtl^  Ipant  and  If  he  were 
not  cxeinpt  under  .-ectloa  13  thereof,  (ii)  the 
.Slate  or  VcxX  iiii'.inu.in  v  .n e  for  the  mosi 
ne.arlv  comparab't  covered  employment,  oi 
(ill)  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons 
emploved  in  similar  public  occupations  hy 
the  H;T.:-e  enijilovor; 

"iJ)  V,  ill  be  e.  lahllhed  or  adminl.sicied 
with  the  advice  ot  persons  competent  In  tlu 
held  of  service  in  which  employment  is  be- 
ing provided  and  of  persons  who  are  knovl- 
edgeable  wltli  ri^viard  to  tlie  needs  of  older 
Ije'snn.s: 

"(K)  v.ill  nu'iiorl:':e  p.av  for  neces.sar^ 
tran.-portarlon  cost.s  of  cllj^'lble  Indlvldunl.- 
which  may  be  Incurred  In  employment  In  an' 
proje't  funded  ui  tier  this  title  in  accordant! 
with  rf?uhulons  promulgated  by  the  .sec- 
retary; 

"(L)  will  astiire  that,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, such  project  will  serve  tlie  needs  of  mi- 
r.ority,  Indian,  and  limited  English-spe.'.kin;/ 
e'.li^lble  iiidlMduals  in  proportion  tu  their 
numbers  in  the  Slate:  and 

"I  Ml    will   authori/e  funds  to  be  usfd.  to 
I  lie   extci,     leaslble.    to   Include    Individual 
jiarticliiatlng  la  such  project  under  any  State 
unemployment  ii.sur..nce  plan. 

■■(2)  The  .Secret.iry  Is  authorized  lo  estuh- 
lish.  Issue,  and  amend  such  regulations  a- 
may  be  neees.sary  to  ctlectively  caxry  out  tie 
provisKins  of  this  title. 

"(C)  ( 1  »  The  Secretary  Is  autiiorl/.td  lo  j>.i 
not  to  exi  eed  90  per  ceiiiuni  of  the  cost  o, 
any  projet  i  which  Is  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment, entered  Into  under  sulxsectlon  (b),  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  p;n- 
all  of  the  co.sts  of  any  such  project  which  1- 
{.\)  an  eincrj-ency  cr  disaster  project,  or  (Bi 
a  project  located  la  an  economically  de- 
pressed area  as  determined  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Di- 
rector of  tlie  Communliy  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(2)  The  non-Federal  share  shall  be  lo 
ca.sh  or  in  kind.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  the  nt-n-Fedeial  share,  the  Secretary  Ls 
authorized  to  attribute  fair  market  value  to 
services  and  facllUies  coatri'.juied  fi'om  noii- 
Federa!  sources. 

"AD.Ml.NISl  RATION 

Slc.  903.  (a)  In  order  to  efiectl'.elv  carr\ 
out  the  purpo.scs  of  this  title,  the  Secreiaiy 
Is  authorized  to  consult  with  agencies  of 
Slates  and  their  political  subdivisions  with 
regard  to— 

"(I)  the  localities  In.  which  ccmmuaitj 
service  projects  of  the  type  Buthori.;cd  by 
this  title  are  most  needed;" 

"(2)  consideration  of  the  employment  slt- 
ua'lotis  and  the  types  of  skills  posses^sed  bv 
available  local  Individuals  who  are  eligible  to 
participate;  and 

"(3)  potential  projects  and  the  number  and 
percentage  of  eligible  individuals  la  the  local 
population. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  to 
do  so  would  increa.se  Job  opportunities  avail- 
able to  Individuals  under  this  Utle,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
graui  assisted  under  this  title  with  programs 
authorized  under  the  Emergency  Jobs  and 
Unemployment  A.sslstance  Act  of  1974.  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1073.  the  Comnninitv  Services  Act  ol 
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1974,  and  the  Emergency  Employment  ^ct  of 
1971.  Appropriations  under  this  Act  may  not 
be  used  to  carry  out  any  program  under  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974,  Comprehensive  Employ- 
meat  aad  Tralalng  Act  of  1973,  the  Com- 
munity Services  Act  of  1974,  or  the  Emer- 
iiency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  llie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use,  with 
their  consent,  the  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facliltles  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  aad  Instrumen- 
talities hi  the  use  of  services,  equipment,  and 
facilities. 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
and  in  such  installments  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  delegate  any 
function  of  the  Secretary  under  this  title  to 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"PARTICIPANTS  NOT  I  F  DERAL  EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  Eligible  Individuals  who  are 
employed  In  any  project  funded  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  as  a  result  of  such  employment 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  ol 
part  III  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  Into 
under  this  title  with  a  contractor  who  is. 
or  whose  employees  are.  under  State  law, 
exempted  from  operation  of  the  State  work- 
men's compeasatioa  law.  generally  applicable 
to  employees,  ualess  the  contractor  shall 
undertake  to  provide  either  through  insur- 
ance by  a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self  In- 
surance, as  authorized  by  State  law.  that  the 
persons  employed  under  the  contract,  shall 
enjoy  workmen's  compensation  coverage 
equal  to  that  provided  by  law  for  covered 
employment. 

"interagency  cooperation 

"Six.  905.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with,  aad  obtain  the  written  views  of,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Administration  of 
Aging  prior  to  the  establishment  of  rules 
or  the  establishment  of  general  policy  in  the 
administration  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  carrying 
out  related  programs,  in  order  to  achieve 
optimal  coordination  with  such  other  pro- 
grams. In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  promote  programs 
or  projects  of  a  similar  nature.  Each  Federal 
agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
In  disseminating  information  about  the 
availability  of  assistance  under  this  title  and 
In  promothig  the  Identification  and  Interests 
of  Individuals  eligible  for  employment  in 
projects  assisted  under  this  title. 

"EQUITABLE     DISTRIBUTION     OF     ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  906.  (a)(1)  From  sums  appropriated 
under  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  first  reserve  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  contracts  with  national  orga- 
nizations currently  funded  under  this  title 
to  enable  such  organizations  to  maintain  the 
level  of  activities  at  least  at  the  level  of  such 
activities  supported  under  this  title  and 
under  any  other  Federal  authority  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  Each  such 
contract  shall  contain  provisions  to  assure 
that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  funds  re- 
ceived under  such  contract  will  be  allotted 
in  the  same  manner  as  Is  provided  under 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  for  projects 
within  each  State  the  remainder  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 908  so  that  equal  proportions  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  an  amount  which 


bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the 
number  of  persons  aged  fifty-live  or  over  w  iih 
low  Incomes  in  the  State  involved  bears  the 
number  of  such  persons  la  all  States,  except 
that  (A)  no  State  shall  be  allotted  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  for  wiaich  thede- 
termlaatloa  is  made,  or  $100,000,  whichever 
is  greater,  and  (B)  Guaai,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  each  be  allotted 
an  amoimt  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  determination  Is  made, 
or  $50,000.  which  ever  Is  greater.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  exception  ccataiaed  ia  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'Stale'  does  not  include 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"(3)  The  number  of  persons  aged  fiftv-hve 
or  over  with  low  Incomes.  In  any  State  and 
for  all  States,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  mo;,t  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him. 

"(b)  The  amount  allotted  for  projects 
within  any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  j^ear  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  be  required  for  such  year  shall 
be  reallotted,  from  time  to  time  and  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix,  to  projects  within  other  States  lii  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  to  projects 
within  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the'extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  projects  within  such 
State  need  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  year. 

"(c)  The  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
within  each  State  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  apportioned  among  areas  within  each 
such  State  In  an  equitable  manner,  taking 
Into  consideration  (1)  the  proportion  which 
eligible  individuals  In  each  such  area  bears 
to  such  total  number  of  such  Individuals, 
respectively,  in  that  State,  and  (2)  the  rela- 
tive distribution  of  such  Individuals  resid- 
ing In  rural  and  urban  areas  within  the 
State. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  907.  As  used  In  this  title— 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(2)  the  term  'eligible  Individual'  means 
an  Individual  who  Is  flfty-flve  years  old  or 
over,  who  has  a  low  Income,  and  who  has  or 
would  have  difficulty  in  securing  employ- 
ment except  that  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  any  such  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  sixty  years  old  or  over  shall 
have  priority  for  the  work  opportunities  pro- 
vided for  under  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  term  "communnltv  service'  mentis 
social,  health,  welfare,  educatloi'al.  Ilbrarv. 
recreational,  and  other  similar  servl'-es: 
conservation,  maintenance  or  re-^toratlon  of 
natural  resources:  communltv  betterment  or 
beautlflcatlon:  antipollution  and  environ- 
mental quality  efforts:  econnmic  develop- 
ment; and  such  other  services  essential  and 
necessary  to  the  communltv  as  thr-  Secretarv. 
by  recu'atlon,  mav  prescribe:   nnd 

"(41  the  term  'program'  means  tl^e  Older 
American  Communltv  Service  Em-s!oymc,it 
Pro<?ram  established  under  thl=   title. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPRort>IATIONS 

"Sec.  908.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  rears 
ending   June   ."^O.    1975.    and    June    30     1970 


$37,500,000  for  the  period  beginning  Julv  1, 
1976,  and  ending  September  30.  1976,  $l'50.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1977.  ,*200,000.00b  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978,  and  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  ". 

(b)  Title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive .Services  Amendments  of  1973 
(42  U.S.C.  3C61   et  seq  )    Is  hereby  repealed. 

■Jp-.S.'SMIS&:oN    OF    CFIiTAnV     RECOMMiNDATIO.-.-;S 
IttiLAriNG    TO    FEDERAL    CorNcn.    ON    ACING 

Sic.  103.  (a)  Section  205(g)  of  the  Ac^ 
(42  use.  3015(g))  Is  amended  by  strlklni; 
out  "eljihteea  nio;Uhs  after  enactment  of 
this    Act,"    and    livsertlng    la    lieu    thereof 

"Jani'.ary  1,   1970.". 

(b)  Section  205ih)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
:i015(h))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"eiuhteen  months  f.tter  enactmeiit  of  this 
A"t."  and  Inseitlng  In  Urn  thereof  "Januarv 
1.   I'i7('.". 

AePLICATIoN  OI    OTHER  LAWS 

Sic.  104  Title  II  of  the  Act  (42  US  C  .'iOlI 
ei    .seq.)    H   am.ended   by  adding   at   the   end 

;licr"of  the  following  new  section: 

"application  of  OTin.R  LAWS 

"Sec.  211.  The  provisions  and  requirements 
of  the  Act  of  December  5,  1974  (Public  Law 
93  510;  88  Stat.  1604).  shall  not  apply  to  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  At  r 
or  to  the  administration  of  any  program  or 
acti\ity  under  this  Act.". 

DEFINITION  OP  SOClAt   SFRVICLS 

Slc.  105.  Section  302(1)  of  the  Ac;  , -o 
U.S.C.  3022(1))    Is  amended— 

(1)  la  subparagraph  (E)  thereof,  bv  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (F)  r.3 
subparagraph  (G)  and  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  subparagraph  lE)  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

'  iF)  .services  designed  to  provide  legal 
counsclir.g  assistance  to  older  persons;   or". 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  INDIAN  TRrjES 

Sic  106.  (a)  Section  303(b)  of  the  Act 
i42  use.  3023(b))  Is  amended  bv  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4i  and 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(Ji    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
from  sums  appropriated  for  anv  fiscal  year 
under  paragraph  (2)  not  less  than  loo'per 
centum  nor  more  thaa  105  per  centum  of  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  lavolved  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  all  Indians  aged  sixty  or  over  on 
t^U  Federal  and  State  reservations  bears  to 
the  population  of  all  persons  aged  slxtv  or 
over   In   all  States. 

"(B)  From  sums  reserved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  any  fiscal  year,  each  Indian  tribe  on  a 
Federal  or  State  reservation  shall  be  allotted 
not  less  than  100  per  ceatum  nor  more  than 
105  per  centum  of  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  reserved  sums  fcr  the  fiscal 
year  Involved  as  the  population  of  Indians 
aged  sixty  or  over  on  such  reservation  bears 
to  the  population  of  all  Indians  ased  sixty  or 
over  on  all  Federal  and  State  reservatio';'s. 

"(C)  In  order  for  an  Indian  tribe  to  be 
eligible  for  grants  for  a  fiscal  year  from  Its 
allotments  under  subparagraph  (B),  It  shall 
submit  to  the  Commissioner  a  plan  for  such 
fiscal  year  which  meets  such  criteria  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
and  which  meets  criteria  established  by  sec- 
tion 305(a),  to  the  extent  the  Commls,?loner 
determines  such  criteria  established  by  sec- 
tion 305(a)  to  be  appropriate. 

"(D)(1)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  any  amount  allotted  to  an 
ladlan  tribe  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  para- 
graph will  not  be  u.sed  by  such  Indian  tribe 
for  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  the 
allotmeal  was  made,  he  shall  make  such 
amount  available  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
po.'cs  to  one  or  more  other  Indian  tribes  on 
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Federal  or  StiHe  reserva'lons  to  the  extent 
he  determines  such  other  Indian  tribes  will 
be  able  to  use  such  additional  amount  for 
carrying  out  such  purpose. 

"(It)  Any  amount  miule  available  to  an 
Indian  tribe  from  an  appropriation  for  a  fis- 
cal year  pursuant  to  clause  d)  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  be  regarded  as  part  of 
such  Indian  tribes  allotment  (as  determined 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph)  for 
such  year.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  303(b) 
(2\  of  the  Act  (42  use.  3023(b)(2))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "From"  and  ln.=ert- 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (3| .  from" 

(C)  Section  303(b)(4)  of  the  Act  (42 
US.C.  3023(b)(4)),  as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a).  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  "States"  the  following:  ". 
and  the  number  of  Indians  aged  sixty  or 
over  on  any  Federal  or  State  re.servation  and 
on  all  Federal  or  State  re-.ervation-.. ". 

ARE.\  PLAN   REQIIREMENTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  30t(C)  of  the  Act  (42 
use.  3024  (C)  I  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  by  strl'clng 
out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4i(F)  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":   and":   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(5)  provide  for  the  e.^tabli^hment  of  pro- 
grams to  provide  assistance  to  older  persons 
as  described  in  parts  B,  C.  D.  and  E  of  title 
VIII.". 

(b)  Section  304(c)  (4)  of  the  Act  (42  U  S.C. 
3024(c)  (4) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (D)  through  subparagraph  (F) 
as  subparagraph  (e)  through  subparagraph 
(E).  re.^pectlvely. 

STATE    PLAN     BrgftRt  MENTS 

Sfc  108.  Section  305(a)  of  the  Act  (42 
use  3025(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (8)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (9)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ".  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
programs  to  provide  assistance  to  older  per- 
sons as  described  in  parts  B.  C,  D.  and  E  of 
title  VIII. ". 

MODEL    PROJECT    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  108.  Section  308(a)  of  the  Act  (42 
use.  3028(a))  is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  Including  proj- 
ects to  provide  continuing  education  to  older 
persons  (Including  free  tuition  arrangements 
with  colleges  and  universities),  and  projects 
to  provide  preretirement  education,  informa- 
tion, and  relevant  services":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

PERSONNEL       TO       PERFORM       COUNSFLINO       AND 
MONrrOHINC     FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  no.  Section  404  of  the  Act  (42  U  S  C. 
3034)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may  make  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  to  assist  In  the  train- 
ing of  lawyers,  lay  advocates,  and  paraprofes- 
slonal  persons  who  will  (1)  provide  legal 
counseling  assistance  to  older  persons:  or  (2) 
monitor  the  administration  of  any  prograni 
by  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tion, organization,  or  agency,  or  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  designed  to 
provide  assistance  or  services  to  older  per- 
sons, including  nursing  home  programs  and 
other  similar  programs.'*. 


PfRCHASE    or   CERTAIN    PRODUCTS    BV    SECRETARY 
OF    AGRICULTURE 

Sec  111.  (a)  Section  707  of  the  Act  (42 
t'SC  3045f)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"' 
:'nmediately  before  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
iecUon  I  a),  by  striking  out  "this  .section"  In 
subsertlon  (d)  each  place  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  sub.sec- 
tion".  by  redesignating  subsectloiw  (b).  (c), 
and  (d)  as  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4).  re- 
spectively, by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  a.s 
subsection  (b).  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'(c)(1)  During  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
enduig  June  30.  1975.  and  June  30,  1976,  and 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1976,  and 
endhig  September  30.  1976,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  purchase  high  protein 
fo.ds,  meat,  and  meat  alternates  on  the 
open  market,  at  prices  not  in  cxce-;s  of  mar- 
ket prices,  out  of  fund.s  appropriated  under 
this  section,  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(3).  for  distribution  to  recipients  of  grants 
or  co.'uracts  to  be  used  for  providing  nutri- 
tijnal  services  in  accordance  wl'h  the  provl- 
.sions  of  this  title.  High  protein  food,  meat, 
and  meat  alternates  purcha.^ed  by  the  Secrc- 
'ary  of  Agriculture  under  this  sub~ectlon 
-hall  be  grown  and  produced  in  ihe  United 
States. 

"(21  High  protein  food,  meat,  and  meat 
alternates  donated  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  considered  donated  commodities 
for  purposes  of  meeting  the  requirement  of 
sub-^ection  (a)(4)  that  an  annually  pro- 
-tramed  level  of  assistance  under  subsection 
lai  of  not  less  than  10  cent  per  meal  shall 
bo  maintained. 

'(3)  In  order  to  carrv  otit  the  program 
ev.ab:ished  under  paragraph  iD  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $8,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  $10,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976.  and  $2,500,000  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1976.  and  ending  September  30 
1976." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  .section  708  of 
the  Act,  (42  use.  3045g)  Is  amended  bv 
inserting  after  "this  title"  the  following": 
"(Other  than  section  707(c)  )  ". 

(c)  Section  707(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  (42  U  S  C. 
3045f  (a)  (4)  ),  as  so  redesigned  by  subsection 
(a).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(d)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph". 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  204(c)  of  the  Act  (42 
use.  3014(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  "  Immediately  after  "1974,"  and  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  "1975,"  the  follow- 
ing: "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
the  period  beginning  July  1.  1976.  and  end- 
ing September  30.  1976.  and  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1977.  1978.  and  1979.". 

(b)(1)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Act  (42  US.C. 
3023(81  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  "1974."  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  alter  "1975."  the  following: 
$180,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  $57,750,000  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1976.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976.  $231,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1977.  $287,200,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978  and 
$349,640,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979.". 

(2)  Section  303(b)(2)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S. e. 
3023(b)(2))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  Immediately  after  "1974.  "  and  by  In- 
.sertlns  Immediately  after  "'1975."  the  follow- 
ing: -ii-T  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976.  and  ending 
September  30.  1976.  and  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1977.  1978.  and  1979.". 

(c)  Section  308(b)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3028(b)  )  Is  amendi  1  by  striking  out  "and" 
Immediately  after  "1974."  and  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "1975"  the  following: 
"".  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  the 
period    beginning   July    1,    1976.   and   ending 


September  30.  1976.  and  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  1978,  and  1979". 

(d)  Section  431  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3037) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  Immedi- 
ately after  ■•1974."  and  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "1975"  the  following:  ",  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1.  1976.  and  ending  September  30. 

1976.  and  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1977.  1978,  and  1979". 

(e)  Section  505(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3041d(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  "1974,"  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  "1975"  the  following:  "the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1976.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  and  the  fiscal  vears  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  1978,  and  "l979". 

(f )  Section  708  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3045g) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"'  immedi- 
ately after  "197G."  and  bv  InKOrtlng  In  lieu 
thereof  '"$62,500,000  for  the  period  begUinlng 
JiUy  1.  1976.  and  endlns,'  September  30. 
1976.",  and  by  strikinT  out  "June  30,  1977"' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30 

1977.  $275,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1978.  and  $300,000,000  for  the 
n.'CHl  vcar  ending  September  30.  1979". 

rrt  HKICAL   AMENDMI  NTS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  102(1)  of  the  Act 
(4"2  use.  3002(1))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and 
insert  mp  m  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(bi  The  heading  for  .section  202  of  the  Act 
(42  use  3012)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"OFFICE"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ad- 
ministration ", 

(CI  Section  202(a)  (8)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
30l2iai(8)).  is  amended  bv  striking  out 
"and"'  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Section  303(bi  (1)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3023(b)  ( 1 )  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "au- 
thorized to  be". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  305(e)  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3025(e))  is  amended  by 
strikinj,'  out  "Commissioners'  "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  Comml.ssloner's". 

(f)  Section  432(b)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3037a(bi  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "part" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  507(b)  of 
the  Act  (42  use.  3041f(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  the  second  place  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of". 

( h )  The  heading  for  section  703  of  the  Act 
(42  use.  3045b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"allottment"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"ALLOTMENT". 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  .section  703(c)  of 
the  Act  (42  use.  3045b(c))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'In  kind"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "in-kind"'. 

(J)  The  last  sentence  of  section  703(d)  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3045b (d)  )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "in  kind"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "in-kind"'. 

(k)  Section  705(a.  (2)  of  the  Act  (42  US.C. 
304.5d(ai  (2)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"■.sets"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "set". 

(1)  Section  705(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  (42 
US.C.  3045d(a)  (2)  (B)  )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "cost,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973."  and  all  that  follows  through  "1973. 
funds"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "cost. 
Funds'. 

(m)  Section  705(a)  (5)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3045d(a)(5))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"areas"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "area". 

(n)  The  last  sentence  of  section  705(c)  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3045d(c))  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  a  comma  Immediately  after  "fail- 
ure" the  first  place  it  appears  therein. 

(o)  Section  706(a)  (5)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3045e(a)  (5) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a  com- 
ma Immediately  after  "requirements"  the 
.second  place  It  appears  therein. 

(p)  Section  706(a)  (8)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3045e(a)(8))  is  amended  by  Inserting  a 
comma  Immediately  after  "program"  the 
second  place  It  appears  therein. 
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TTTLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 
LAWS 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Sec.  201.  Section  110(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1008a(b))  Is 
umended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1977"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1979",  by 
striking  out  "and"  Immediately  after  "1973." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for",  and  by 
inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976". 

adult    EDUCATION    ACT 

Sec.  202.  Section  310(b)  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  (20  U.S.C.  1208a(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1975"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1979".  by  striking 
out  "and"  Immediately  after  "1973,"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "for",  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1976.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976". 

OLDER     AMERICANS    COMPREHENSIVE     SERVICES 
AMENDMENTS  OF    1673 

Sec.  203.  Section  805  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of 
1973  (42  use.  2803  note)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  the  second 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "six  fiscal  years  and  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Community  Services  Act  of  1974". 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1963 

Sec.  204.  Section  161(d)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  1341(d)) 
is  amend Jd  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately 
before  "At  least  one-third"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  From  funds  made  available  under 
this  section,  special  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  special  consumer  and  homemaklng 
programs  for  persons  aged  sixty  or  older  who 
are  in  need  of  services  provided  by  such  pro- 
grams, as  determined  by  the  Commissioner. 
Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  assist 
such  persons  to  live  Independently  in  their 
own  homes  and  to  alleviate  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  loneliness  and  Isolation.". 

domestic    volunteer    service    ACT    OF    1973 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Section  201(a)  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42 
U.S.C.  5001(a))  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Act")  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "is  authorized  to"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

(2)  Section  201  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5001) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  State  which  has  established  or 
designated  a  State  agency  under  section 
304(a)(1)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  shall  designate  a  person  to  coordinate 
and  serve  as  a  resource  person  with  respect 
to  the  carrying  out  of  programs  under  title 
III  of  such  Act  and  programs  under  this  title. 
Such  State  agency  shall  compensate  such 
person  from  funds  made  available  to  such 
State  agency  under  this  title.". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
211(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5011(a))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "volunteers"  the  first 
and  third  places  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Individuals  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "serve  as  volunteers 
to". 

(2)  Section  211  (b)  of  the  Act  (42  USC 
5011(b) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "volun- 
teers" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "indi- 
viduals". 

(3)  Section  212(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
5012(a)(1))     Is    amended    by    ptrlklng    out 


"volunteers"  and  Inserting   in  lieu   thereof 
"individuals". 

(c)(1)  The  heading  for  title  11  of  the 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  5001  et  seq.)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"TITLE  II— NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICAN 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS". 
(2)  The  heading  for  section  201  of  the 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  5001)  and  the  heading  for 
section  211  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5011)  both 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"grants  and  contracts". 

(d)(1)  Section  502(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
5082(a) )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  ImmedlateW 
after  "1974,";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "re- 
spectively," the  following:  "$6,000,000  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  $28,800,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978. 
and  $34,560,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1979,". 

(2)  Section  502(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C 
5082(b)  (1) )  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  stryclng  out  "and"  immediately 
after  "1974,"  each  place  it  appears  therein: 

(B)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "respec- 
tively," the  first  place  It  appears  therein 
the  following:  "$12,000,000  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1976,  and  ending  September 
30,  1976,  $48,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  $57,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978,  and 
$69,120,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979,  "; 

(C)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "re- 
spectively," the  second  place  it  appears 
therein  the  following:  "$9,600,000  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
September  30,  1976,  $38,400,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  $46,080,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1978,  and  $55,296,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1979,";  anc; 

(D)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  're- 
spectively," the  third  place  It  appears  therein 
the  following:  "$2,400,000  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  $9,600,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  September  30,  1977.  $11,520,000  for' the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978,  and 
$13,824,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979,". 

(3)  The  heading  for  .section  502  of  the  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  5082)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"national  older  Americans  programs". 

TITLE  ni— PROHIBrriON  OP  DISCRIM- 
INATION BASED  ON  AGE 

short  title 
Sec.  301.  The  provisions  of  this  title  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Age  Discrimination  Act  of 
1975". 

STATEMENT    OP    PURPOSE 

Sec.  302.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age 
In  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance. 

PROHIBITION    OF    DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b),  no  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  age,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of. 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under,  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

(b)  (1)  It  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  person  to  take  any  action 
otherwise  prohibited  by  subsection"  (a)  if. 
In  the  program  or  activity  involved — 

(A)  such  action  reasonably  takes  Into  ac- 
count age  as  a  factor  necessary  to  the  normal 
operation  of  such  program  or  activity:  or 

(B)  the  differentiation  made  by  such  ac- 
tion Is  based  upon  reasonable  factors  other 
than  age. 


(2)  The  provisions  of  this  title  ihall  not 
apply  to  any  program  or  activity,  establLshed 
under  authority  of  any  law.  which  provides 
any  benefits  or  assistance  to  persons  based 
on  the  age  of  such  persons. 

REGULATIONS 

Si.c.  304.  (li)  The  head  of  any  Fedcrtil  de- 
partment or  agency  which  extends  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  any  program  or  activ- 
ity, by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other 
than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guaranty, 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
prohibition  established  by  section  303(a) 
with  respect  to  such  program  or  activity. 

(b)  No  regulation  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  take  effect  until  such  regu- 
lation is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Src.  305.  (a)  The  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment cr  agency  who  prescribes  regula- 
tion^ under  section  304(a)  may  seek  to 
achieve  comiiliunce  with  any  such  regula- 
tion— • 

(1)  by  ternilnaling,  or  refu.slng  to  grant  or 
to  continue,  assistance  under  the  program  or 
activity  involved  to  any  recipient  with  re- 
spect to  whom  there  has  been  an  express 
finding  on  the  record,  after  opportunity  for 
hearing,  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  anv  such 
regulation;  or 

(2)  by  any  other  means  authorized  by  law. 

(b)  Any  termination  of,  or  refu.sal  to 
grant  or  to  continue,  assistance  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  be  limited  to  the  par- 
ticular political  entity  or  other  recipient  with 
respect  to  whom  a  finding  is  made  under  sub- 
section (a)(1).  Any  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal shall  be  limited  in  Its  effect  to  the  par- 
ticular program  or  activity,  or  part  of  such 
program  or  activity,  with  respect  to  which 
such  finding  is  made. 

(c)  No  action  may  be  taken  under  sub.sec- 
tion  (a)  until  the  head  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  Involved  has  advised  the  ap- 
propriate person  of  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  regulation  Involved  and  has  deter- 
mined that  compliance  cannot  be  secured  by 
voluntary   means. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  action  taken  under 
subsection  (a),  the  head  of  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  involved  shall  transmit 
a  written  report  of  the  circumstances  and 
grounds  of  such  action  to  the  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  pro- 
gram or  activity  involved.  No  such  action 
shall  take  effect  until  thirty  days  after  the 
transmission  of  any  such  report. 

CIVIL    ACTIONS    BY    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Sec.  306.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  person  is  engaged  In  a  pattern  or 
practice  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  he  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  anv  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court  for 
such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Including 
injunctive  relief. 

JlTDiciAL  review- 
Sec,  307.  (a)  Any  action  by  the  head  of  a:iv 
Federal  department  or  agency  under  section 
305(a)  shall  be  subject  tc  such  Judicial  re- 
view as  may  otherwise  be  provided  by  law 
for  similar  action  taken  by  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  head  on  other  grounds. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  action  by  the  head 
of  any  Federal  department  cr  agency  under 
section  305(a)  which  is  not  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review,  any  person  aggrieved 
may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  such  action  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  any  such  action  shall  not 
be  considered  committed  to  unreviewable 
agency  discretion  within  the  meaning  of 
section  701(a)(2)   of  such  title. 

E.MPLOYMFNT    PRACTICES 

Se(  .  303.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued  to  authorize   action    under  thi*  title 
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bv  ar.y  department  or  agency  'Aith  respect 
to  any  employment  practice  of  any  employer, 
emplovment  agency,  or  labor  organization, 
except  where  a  primary  objective  of  the  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  invol'.ed  is  to  pro- 
vide cinplo;.  ment 

DIFINIUON 

Sfc  .309.  For  purposes  of  th.s  tit'.e.  the 
'Tin  Federal  financial  a.ssistance"  includes 
any  payment  made  to  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment under  the  State  and  Loral  Fiscal 
A.^.sistance  Act  of  1972  i31  USC.  I22I  et 
seq  ) . 

Amond  the  'itle  so  as  to  read:  'A  bill  to 
amend  the  Older  Amt-ricans  Act  of  19ti5  to 
establish  certain  social  ser' ices  programs 
lor  older  Americans  and  to  extend  the  au- 
thori?;itions  of  appropriations  contained  in 
.such  Act.  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  tiie 
b.isis  of  \i^e,  and  for  other  purpose.s  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  .sec- 
ond deniiinded? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dem.a;d  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempoie.  Is  the 
gentleman  oppcsed  to  the  bill' 

Mr.  BELL.  No.  Mr.  Speakeiv 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  sen- 
tleman  doe.s  not  quahfy. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
.second 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill  ' 

Mr.   MICHEL.   I  am.   Mr.   Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temj-iore.  The  gen- 
tlt'man  ciualifies. 

Without  objection,  a  .second  will  be 
considered  a.s  ordered. 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pi-o  tempoie  The  ^^en- 
tleman  fi-om  Indiana  'Mr.  Br.adem.^s' 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinoi.s  'Mr.  Michel > 
will  be  recogiiized  for  20  minute.s. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in  .support  of  H  R. 
3922. 

Point  of  ordfr 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we 
have  a  little  order?  Under  this  new  sys- 
tem, could  we  have  it  turned  up  loudly- 
enough  .so  that  we  can  hear?  I  have 
heard  all  these  commendations  about 
how  good  it  is.  but  I  will  be  darned  if  I 
can  hear  any  better  than  before. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  volume  turned 
up  .so  that  we  can  hear. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman makes  a  point  of  order  that  there 
is  no  order  in  the  Chamber.  If  the  Mem- 
bers will  refrain  from  conversation  until 
the  new  public  addiess  system  can  be  ad- 
.iusted.  it  will  make  proceedings  move 
more  .-moothly. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  will 
plea.se  speak  right  into  the  mike. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R.  3922.  as  amended,  a 
bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Older 
Americans  \c\.  of  1965,  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  want  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Perkins  I  as  well  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr.  QriE'  for  their  contributions 
to  the  bill  we  are  considering  today. 

I  mast  also  say  a  word  about  the  work 


of  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair,  for  their  diligence  in  helping  to 
draft  this  legislation. 

I  speak  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Bell  i  .  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Meeds >,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Peyser  i  .  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  iMrs.  Chis- 
HOLMi.  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
•  Mr.  Jeffords  i  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Lehm.an  ' .  the  gentleman 
South  Dakota  '  Mr.  Pressler  > ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  WiscoiLsin  (Mr.  Cornell i, 
liie  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
Be\rd'.  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Zeferettii.  the  gentleman  from 
Califoi-nia  'Mr.  Miller  ' .  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Halli. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  al.so  would  hke  to  thank 
all  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
.^upport  of  this  legislation. 

Evidence  of  the  success  of  our  bipar- 
tisan effort.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  vote 
by  which  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  reported  this  bill— a  unani- 
mous vote  of  36  to  0. 

Finally,  Mr.  Spenker.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
iiNGi.  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  Koch  < .  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  'Mi-.  Risenhooveri  .  the 
uentleman  from  North  Cai-olina  (Mr. 
A-;dre\vs'.  the  c'cntlcmjn  from  Illinois 
■Mr.  Simon  ' ,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
iiesota  '  Mr.  Ffaser  > .  the  gentleman  from 
Califoinia  'Mr  John  Burton',  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mis.souri  'Mr.  R.and.alli, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
Thornton-  i  .  for  their  constructive  sug- 
t^estions  which  we  have  incorixirated  into 
the  legislation. 

f'ROVIsii.Ns  :  iT    Ilir  BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  includes  provisions  which  can 
help  make  life  better  for  millions  of  older 
Americans.  Those  provisions  include: 

First.  An  extension  through  fiscal  year 
1979  of  tlie  State  and  community  grants 
program — title  III  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
caiLs  Act — which  coordinates  commu- 
nity services  for  the  elderly: 

Second.  Extension  of  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderl.v — title  VII  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act — for  2  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1979.  and  provision 
for  the  additional  distribution  of  com- 
modities: 

Third.  A  significant  expansion  of  the 
Older  Americans  Community  Ser\ices 
Employment  Act  through  fi.^cal  year 
1979: 

Fourth.  Extension  of  the  National 
Older  Americans  Ser\ices  Programs — 
title  II  of  the  Domestic  Volunteers  Act — 
including  the  retired  .-enior  volunteer 
program  and  the  fosier  grandparents 
program ; 

Fifth.  Creation  of  new  special  service 
programs — under  title  III  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act — for  the  elderly  to  en- 
able them  to  live  independently  at  home 
.so  as  to  avoid  institutionalization: 

Sixth.  Provi-sions  for  direct  funding  of 
service  programs — under  title  III  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act — for  Indian  tribes: 

Seventh.  Prohibition  against  discrimi- 
nation in  Federal  programs  based  on  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  let  me  bring 
to    the    attention   of    Members    several 


amendments  that  do  not  appear  in  the 
copy  of  the  bill  that  is  available  to  us. 

I  have  discus.sed  these  sevei-al  amend- 
ments with  Mr.  QuiE  and  they  are  ac- 
ceptable to  him. 

Briefly,  the  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  A  "maintenance  of  effort"  pro- 
\ision  is  added  on  page  8  which  assures 
that  States  and  local  communities  w-ill 
increase  their  expenditures  in  the  areas 
designated  by  the  bill  under  title  VIII. 
as  needing  special  attention. 

Second.  An  extension  of  the  deadline 
to  January  1,  1976,  for  two  major  studies 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Council  on  Aging.  Since  the  Council  was 
appointed  so  late,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  additional  time  in  order  that  the 
Council  mis-'ht  address  these  studies 
thoroughly. 

Third.  An  amendment  to  take  care  of 
the  technical  changeover  to  the  new  fis- 
cal year  beginning  next  year.  The  amend- 
ment authorizes  funds  for  the  3 -month 
period  beginning  on  July  1.  1976,  through 
September  30.  1976.  The  amendment 
thus  increases  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriation for  the  bill  by  approximately 
§175  million. 

Fourth.  An  amendment  which  encour- 
ages the  Commissioner  to  designate  a 
IJortion  of  the  moneys  needed  to  carry 
out  the  new  title  VIII  special  emphasis 
programs  in  order  to  fund  special  trans- 
portation programs  for  older  persons. 

Fifth.  An  amendment  which  w-ould 
l-^rovide  for  the  authorization  of  moneys 
to  purchase  commodities  rather  than  the 
appropriation  of  fmids,  as  originally 
provided  in  tlie  bill. 

Sixth.  An  amendment  which  would 
change  the  requirement  in  the  bill  that 
one-third  of  the  Federal  funding  author- 
ized under  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
must  be  used  to  fund  Homemaker  Serv- 
ices to  older  adults  aged  GO  and  over,  and 
to  provide  that  special  consideration,  be 
given  to  training  persons  60  and  over, 
from  funds  available  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  fo''  homemaker 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  just  a  moment 
to  say  a  word  about  the  success  of  the 
programs  supported  by  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  before  discussing  the  provisions 
I  have  just  enumerated. 

rROGIt.*MS    SVPF'JRTED    BY    OLDER    AMERICANS    ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
was  enacted  in  1965  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  has  subsequently  been  amend- 
ed several  times. 

Under  the  funding  provided  by  the  act. 
virtually  every  State  and  territory  has 
created  a  State  office  for  the  aging,  and 
412  local  area  agencies  have  been  funded 
under  title  III  to  provide  a  focal  point  in 
communities  for  services  to  older  adults. 

Here  is  what  has  been  achieved  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments to  the  legislation: 

First.  412  area  agencies  have  been  es- 
tablished in  areas  containing  70  percent 
of  our  Nation's  older  adults; 

Second,  in  1974  and  1975,  $17,000,000 
was  awarded  for  State  agencies  to  con- 
duct Statewide  projects  which  concen- 
trated on  such  areas  as  information  and 
referral,  transportation,  homemaking, 
housing,  education,  and  day  care; 
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Third.  47  career  training  programs 
have  enrolled  4,600  students  in  aging 
courses; 

Fourth,  a  national  clearinghouse  on 
aging  has  been  established  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information  about  older  peo- 
l)le  and  their  needs; 

Fifth,  approximately  221.000  older 
adults  are  receiving  one  hot,  nutritious 
meal  daily  at  over  4,100  sites  under  title 
VU  nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly; 

Sixth,  3,700  people,  aged  55  years  and 
older,  have  held  jobs  under  title  IX,  com- 
munity services  employment  programs; 

Seventh,  130,000  senior  citizens  an- 
nually participate  in  community  services 
programs  through  the  retired  senior  cit- 
izens volunteer  program— RSVP — which 
provides  volunteer  opportunities  in  local 
communities  and  through  the  foster 
grandparents  program,  which  provides 
financial  support  for  low-income  elderly 
persons  who  serve  children  with  special 
needs  in  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  witnesses  before  the 
Select  Education  Subcommittee,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  a  wide  variety  of 
organizations  serving  the  elderly,  were 
unanimous  in  telling  us  that  the  time 
had  come  significantly  to  expand  the 
pro.^rams  supported  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  The  4-year  bill  before  us, 
while  modest  in  its  overall  authorizations 
of  approximately  $2.5  billion,  does  allow 
for  that  expansion. 

The  bill  authorizes  title  in.  State 
and  community  services  programs,  to 
grow-  from  8180  million  in  1976  to  $349 
million  in  1979.  The  measure  also  allows 
for  a  modest  growth  of  the  title  VII 
nutrition  programs  by  authorizing  $275 
million  for  title  VII  in  1978  and  $300  mil- 
lion in  1979.  Existing  legislation  alreac^y 
authorizes  title  VII  through  1977. 

The  major  expansion  provided  for  by 
H.R.  3922  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  title  IX 
community  services  employment  pro- 
gram, which  contains  authorizations  of 
$100  mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1976.  rising 
to  $250  million  for  fiscal  year  1979. 

t'l>MMONITy    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT,    TITLE   IX 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inci-ea.se  in  the  au- 
thorizations under  title  IX  is  prompted 
by  two  principal  considerations. 

First,  the  combination  of  extraordi- 
nary inflation  and  deepening  recession 
hits  the  elderly  particularly  hard.  For 
example,  the  latest  Department  of  Labor 
statistics  indicate  that  there  are  1.5  mil- 
lion unemployed  Americans  aged  45  and 
over  and  that  the  unemployment  rate  of 
middle-aged  and  older  persons  has  ri.sen 
by  7o  percent  since  last  July. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  been  attempting  to  termi- 
nate all  categorical  employment  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly.  Indeed,  earlier  this 
year  the  administration  requested  a 
rescission  of  the  full  $12  million  appro- 
priated for  the  older  Americans  com- 
munity services  employment  programs 
lor  fiscal  year  1975. 

Members  of  the  House  know  that  we 
have  already  rejected  this  proposed 
rescission  but  that  we  have  gone  a  step 
further  to  fight  unemployment  among 
the  aging.  The  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  which  recently  passed 
the  House  included  $24  million  for  this 


program. 


Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  to  expand  greatly  this  important 
program  for  our  older  workers. 

The  second  consideration  underlying 
the  committee's  decision  to  continue  and 
expand  this  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  lies 
in  the  great  success  the  program  has 
experienced  to  date. 

Public  witnesses  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  the  title  IX  pro- 
grams had  already  provided  significant 
benefits  to  older  adults  and  to  the  Nation 
and  that  its  continuation  and  expansion 
were  justified: 

These  witnesses  were  unanimous  in 
their  praise  of  the  work  of  the  national 
contractors  who  administered  the  limited 
funds  available  imder  title  IX  and  urged 
that,  in  view  of  their  demonstrated  capa- 
bilities and  the  expertise  they  have  de- 
veloped while  operating  these  programs 
over  the  past  several  years.  Congress 
make  clear  its  intent  that  the  national 
sponsors  should  continue  to  liavo  an 
important  role  in  the  operation  of  title 
IX  programs. 

SPECIAL  SERVICE   PROGRAMS — TITLE   VIII 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  doubt  the  maior 
innovation  contained  in  H.R.  3922  is  a 
new  title  VIII,  authorizing  a  program  of 
special  services  for  the  older  adult 

These  services  are  designed  to  heip  our 
older  citizens  live  more  meaningful  inde- 
pendent lives  and  to  provide  significant 
alternatives  to  institutionalization 

Part  B  of  title  VIII.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
encourage  the  States  and  localities  to 
provide  persons  aged  60  and  over  with 
homemaker  services,  home  health  serv- 
;^^J^  shopping  assistance,  and  transpor- 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  21  million 
Americans  are  aged  65  and  over  and  al- 
though many  of  them  can  no  longer  care 
for  their  basic  needs,  there  are  not 
enoiigh  long-terai  facilities  currently 
available  for  them.  ^ 

As  we  all  know,  many  of  the  facilities 
which  are  available  are  seriously  defi- 
cient in  the  health,  nutrition,  and  bS 
care  they  provide, 

Cleariy,  making  available  sufficient  fa- 
cihties  and  correcting  these  deficiencies 
IS  important. 

fH^i'^^'^r"^  ''^^^'■'  ^^'•-  Speaker,  that 
the  lack  of  suitable  alternatives  to  long- 

*t™/^''  °"""  '•^^""s  '»  older  adults 
bemg  institutionalized  prematurely 
when  they  could  be  better  cared  for  in 
their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  dejDlorable  situ- 
ation for  the  elderly,  and  it  is  bad  public 
policy.  As  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Health  Agencies  estimates   home 

?f/nVfH^-^  *i!"^'  ^^'"  expensive  per  pa- 
tient than  hospitalization  and  4  or  5 
times  less  expensive  per  day  than  skilled 
nursing  home  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  modest  homemaker 
services  authorized  by  H.R.  3922  as 
amended,  can  result  in  great  savings  to 
public  agencies  as  well  as  more  inde- 
pendent living  for  the  elderly. 

At  this  point,  I  would  iike  to  make 
clear  that  it  is  our  intention  that  a  por- 
tion of  any  funds  disbursed  to  establish 
a  program  under  section  812(a>  may  be 
used  to  train  professional  and  parapro- 


fessional  personnel  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  such  a  program. 

Part  C  of  the  title,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
expand  counseling  assistance  to  persons 
living  in  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics  made  avail- 
able to  the  subcommittee  indicated  that 
many  older  persons  are  experiencing  ap- 
palling infringements  upon  their  basic 
rights. 

One  recent  study,  for  example,  indi- 
cated that  84  peiceiit  of  the  committed 
elderly  were  not  even  present  at  the 
hearings  at  wliich  they  were  committed. 
Indeed,  in  less  than  8  percent  of  the  cases 
examined  was  there  any  evidence  that 
the  person  had  any  form  of  legal  rejire- 
sentation. 

And  the  recent  rasli  of  newspaper 
stories  on  abuses  in  for-profit  nursinr; 
homes  indicates  that  elderlv  nursing 
home  patients  might  well  make  use  of 
legal  a.ssistance. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence 
presented  before  the  subcommittee 
clearly  indicated  that  making  available 
greater  counseling  assistance  for  the 
elderly  is  an  idea  w-ho.se  time  has  come. 

HOUSING    FOR     THE    ELDERLY 


I  mu.st  say  a  word.  too.  Mr.  Speaker 
abotit  parts  D  and  F  of  title  VIII  whicl: 
would  help  the  older  adult  with  the  hi-h 
cost  of  housing  and  home  repair  and 
hence  keei)  many  of  them  out  of  insti- 
tutions. 

Part  D.  would  create  programs  to  en- 
able older  Americans  to  make  repairs 
renovations,  and  other  home  improve- 
ments, and  is  similar  to  a  program  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  bv  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio   <Mr.  Seiberling  > 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion under  this  part  to  enable  elderiv 
persons  to  impro\-e  the  thermal  efliciencv 
of  their  homes  and  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  energy  by  installing  storm  dooi.- 
and  windows  as  well  as  other  insulating 
materials  and  equipment. 

Part  F.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  establish 
programs  of  mortgage  interest,  reduc- 
tion payments  and  mortgage  insurance 
m  order  to  encourage  the  conversion  and 
renovation  of  housing  for  the  elderly 

Clearly.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  many  of 
our  older  adults  live  in  poverty  and  spend 
a  disproportionate  share  of  their  income 
on  rent  and  housing  costs,  the  programs 
authorized  by  parts  D  and  F  can  help 
thousands  of  elderiy  persons  li^e  a  more 
dignified,  independent  life  in  decent 
housing. 

Part  E  of  title  VIU.  Mr.  Siseaker  au- 
thorizes special  transportation  jn-oiects 
for  older  citizens  to  enable  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  lives  of  their  comm-ini- 
ties  as  well  as  help  them  obtain  medical 
services  and  reach  the  title  VII  nutri- 
tion projects.  This  part  also  includes  a 
provision  authorizing  low-cost  tran.spor- 
tation  services,  by  bus  or  otherwise  to 
enable  the  elderiy  to  have  better  access 
to  existing  public  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  accordin.p  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  transportation  repre- 
sents the  third  largest  expenditure  in  the 
retired  couple's  bud.get.  and  amplj-  justi- 
fied the  inclusion  of  this  transportation 
program. 

Hoiiefiiliy  this  new  proyr.iin  will  go  u 
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long  way  toward  nieeliiit;  this  ciilical 
need  of  older  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  ju.sl  a  fev. 
Ciincludtng  reniark.s  about  title  VIII. 

Fir.>t,  tlio  bill  authori/.e.s  no  new  fund- 
i.iu  inr  title  VIII.  b'al  rather,  rcquiie.s 
that  at  lecu->t  20  percent  ol  lire  money .>  ap- 
ijiopriaied  for  title  III  be  used  to  provide 
tlic.^e  .special  services. 

However,  because  of  these  new  ic- 
siion-sibilitie.s  which  niu-s:,  be  met  out  of 
tlie  title  III  appropriation  the  commiltee 
ha.-  iniicii  ed  tlie  authon/,  iioii.s  for  title 
III. 

Se(  ond.  Mr  Speaker,  r-j  iha;  the  leKi.s- 
laiive  hi.stor.\  of  the.se  provi.sions  will  be 
clear.  I  want  to  .stie.ss  that  allhougli  we 
intend  priority  for  title  VIII  services  to 
t,o  to  tho.sL  af;ed  GO  and  ovor.  the  pro- 
grams are  not  restricted  to  the  60-plu.- 
age  group.  In  inan.\  instan(  e.-.  it  is  emi- 
nently .scn.>.ible  from  a  publu  policy  view- 
point to  provide  the  kinds  of  services  I 
have  been  de.scnbmt;  lo  th().-.e  appnmch- 
ing  the  age  of  60. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  nou  liesciibe 
briefl.\  another  significant  provision  in 
the  lemslation  before  us 

Title  III  of  the  bill.  Mr  Spt  akcr.  i  ;. 
now  Age  Di.scrimination  Act  of  1975 

The  new  act  prohibit.-  discriininatiun 
on  tlie  basis  of  a^'e  in  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  Fedeial  financial  as- 
.sistance.  and  authori.'cs  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Edui  ation.  and  Welfare  to  ap- 
prove plaas  on  the  part  ol  other  Federal 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  antidi.scrimi- 
nation  provisions,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  civil  action  aptainst  persons 
\iolating  the  provision.-  of  Mu-  j\'Ae  Di.s- 
( rimmation  Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Commi.-.sioiur  of 
Aging.  Dr.  Arthur  Fleming,  who  also 
-erve.s  a^  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Right-,  told  the  commit- 
tee that  ageism,  which  is  to  .say.  discrimi- 
nation against  the  elderly,  is  a-  great  a 
problem  a.s  raci.sm  or  sexism. 

Said  Dr.  Fleming; 

I  hope  tluil  ihe  dav  will  I'oiiie  Skhea  ihe 
(  r.l!  Riglu-  .^l■t  will  be  amended  to  liKlude 
Bt'e  US  well  rts  Hex  a.s  one  of  the  factor.-  thai 
must  b*  taken  into  coriSldtTutuii:  tiurttr  tlie 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  H.R.  3922  does 
not  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  it  doe.- 
prohibit  discrimination  ba.sed  on  age. 

The  committee  ha.s  included  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  becau.se  of  the  informa- 
tion and  evidence  brou?;ht  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  indicate  that  the 
noninvolvement  of  the  elderly  in  our 
society  leads  rapidly  to  their  physical 
and  mental  deterioration. 

Prejudices  again.st  the  elderly  are  re- 
flected in  such  situations  a.s:  The  refusal 
of  per.sons  to  consider  the  elderly  a.s 
workers  or  \olunteers  because  of  their 
age.  the  refitsal  to  provide  the  elderly 
with  appropriate  .services  in  education, 
transportation,  and  recreation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  society  has  for  a  long 
time  recogniiced  and  pontificated  upon 
the  evils  of  discrimination  against  the 
( Iderly. 

The  subject  was  an  i.s.sue  in  both  the 
first  and  .second  White  Hou.<ie  Confer- 
ences on  Aging. 

Although  .some  steps  have  been  taken 


to  attack  this  problem  it  i.-.  .still  \c'.\ 
much  with  us. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  before  us.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  dearly  enunciate  national 
policy  that  discrimination  against  the 
elderly  based  on  their  age  will  not  be 
tolerated  and  provides  a  reasonable 
mechani.-m  for  enforcement. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  tc  ctfer  bricfi.\ 
a  tew  points  of  clarification  concerning 
title  HI  of  the  bill. 

Some  concern  has  developed  w  ith.  re- 
gard to  .-jcction  303  ol  the  act  which  per- 
mit.s  certain  exceptions  lor  actions  which 
(^rlicrwi.e  would  be  prolubitei.  by  the  act. 

One  question  pertains  to  compul-on 
letnemcnt  und<r  the  terms  of  a  bona  fide 
retirement  program  Under  the  provi- 
sion.- of  tlie  bill  It  would  api'car  that  ii 
v.ould  be  lawful  for  an  employer  or  labor 
Diganization  to  ob:  erve  the  terms  of  a 
retirement  plan  However  the  exception 
would  definitely  not  apply  to  involmitai-y 
letirement  of  employees  who  are  not 
IJaiiicipants  in  a  retiremeiu  program. 

Another  question  has  been  rai.sed  con- 
ct  iT.ing  the  appluation  of  section  W.<  to 
ate  hmitatiniis  for  apprenii'-c-hiu  iim- 
gi  ams. 

fn  this  ca-e  it  \'. ould  appiar  tiiat  age 
hinitations  U-r  apprenticeship  programs 
are  not  intended  to  be  affected  by  the  age 
discrimination  proMsions  of  the  act 
However,  it  is  clearly  our  intention  that 
per-on.s  of  all  ages  have  an  opixirtunity 
to  receive  the  necessary  training  in  order 
tr)  do  the  job  they  are  capable  of  ppi-- 
formm'-;.  regardle-s  of  age 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  note 
that  the  provisions  ol  the  Age  Discrim- 
ination Act  ol  197.T  v.ould  not  apply  to 
programs  establi.-iied  under  autliority  of 
any  law  to  provide  benefits  or  a.ssistance 
to  ijer.-oiis  based  on  tin  as^e  r>f  such  per- 
sons. 

And  I  want  to  note  also  that  although 
the  bill  we  are  discu.ssing  relates  to  the 
elderly,  its  provi.sions  are  broad  and  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  it  apply 
to  &ue  di.scrimination  at  all  age  levels, 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest 

.M    IRIIIOhf 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing,  let  me 
make  a  few  brief  comments  on  a  jjroblem 
which  iias  come  to  my  attention  recently 
and  which  is  closely  related  to  the  bill 
ue  are  considering  today.  Presently.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  .some  States  low-income  el- 
derly are  benefiting  from  the  use  of 
social  .service  fimdis  available  under  title 
VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  are 
supporting  nutrition  project-.  The.se 
projects  are  similar  to  those  operating 
under  the  Older  Ameiican.s  Act.  title 
VII.  nutrition  program  thereby  signifi- 
(antlv  e.xpanding  such  services. 

Recent  decisions  within  HFW.  how- 
e".  er.  .seriously  threaten  thc^e  current 
and  planned  nutrition  .services. 

First,  recently  the  Administrator  of 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  ha.s 
stilted  that  no  part  of  congregate  meaJ 
progiams  can  be  supported  under  the 
title  VI  program. 

Second,  the  Administrator  ha.s  slated 
tliat  no  Federal  funds  may  go  toward 
raw  food  costs  in  home  delivered  meal 
programs. 

Neither  the  law  nor  regulations  support 
either  of  these  decisions  in  my  judgment. 


The  lav.  ckaily  envisions  a  \ariety  of 
tjroup  and  individual  and  .social  service.s 
w  hi<  h  couki  im  !ude  these  meal  jiiograms. 
The  retiulations  contain  confiicting  pro- 
vi.sions with  regard  to  this  issue,  but  in 
one  phue  they  specifically  state  that  the 
cost  ol  food  and  looci  pHi:arati;jn  is  an 
allowable  at  tivity  eligible  lor  Federal 
leimbur.-i  m.'Ut 

Finally.  I  am  further  di.-tie.s.sed  to 
learn  that  HEW  firaft  regulations  to  im- 
rlement  the  new  title  XX  would  con- 
tinue tl-.is  exclusion  of  raw-food  costs 
Congres.s  clearly  envisioned  tliat  title  XX 
would  'uve  m  iximum  fle.xibility  to  State  . 
m  dtHeiunniug  v.  Inch  services  woulci  bc.-i 
meet  Ihe  needs  of  their  citizens.  I  hope 
HK^V  ',  ill  reas  es-  their  position  tm  this 
i.-.-ue 

Inr!!  f(l  Mr  S.oeaker.  the  lecein  .u - 
lion-  ct  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Wellare  arc  obviously  at  odd- 
with  th»'  philo.-ophical  foundation  suij- 
I'oi'in^  social  services  provided  undti 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  fl.\  m  tlic 
ia(  e  of  r.ui  efforts  to  secure  a  betcT  l;lf 
n.i    Ihe  low -income  elderly. 

Ml  Si'ji'kii-  this  year  mark'  th-  idih 
ain::vf!>ary  of  the  enactment  ol  ihc 
Older  Amei'icans  .Act. 

The  act.  and  its  subsequen'  amend- 
ments, has  pi  oven  itself  to  be  somid  legis- 
lation which  has  benefited  millions  of 
senior  citizens  and  their  cnmmiinitips 
across  the  Nation. 

Tlie  extensive  hearings  held  belorr 
the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Friucation 
provided  coinijelling  evidence  of  the  need 
for  the  amendments  and  revisions  wliich 
I  !r.i\e  been  describing  today. 

H.R,  .'1922.  as  amended,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  sound  legislation  which  will  prove  tn 
be  in  the  interests  of  millions  of  older 
Americans  in  our  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  giving 
this  bill  the  unanimou.s  .'upport  vhich  it 
received  in  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indian.!  ha-  con.<:umed  ^^ 
minute.i 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ha\e 
a  nimiber  of  requests  for  time  on  my  side 
and.  therefore  I  will  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  \ield  my- 
.self  such  time  a.s  I  may  consume 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mai-yland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  just  illu.strated 
the  parliamentary  problem  all  of  ils  are 
facing.  He  suddenly  tells  us  he  is  coming 
in  with  10  or  12  so-called  committee 
amendments,  under  a  restrictive  proce- 
dure of  20  minutes  debate  on  either  side, 
with  no  chance  for  full  debate,  no  chance 
to  find  out  what  the  amendments  are 
None  of  us  have  .seen  them.  The  gentle- 
man IS  talking  about  approximately  $3 
billion  in  this  bill  and  he  wants  the 
House  to  pa.ss  it  on  his  say-so.  That  is 
not  the  way  to  legislate.  I  think  it  is  a 
shame  and  an  offense  to  the  Members  of 
this  Hou.se  that  this  is  the  kind  of  rani- 
through.  railroad  legislative  procedure 
we  have  to  endure.  We  have  seen  it  time 
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and  again  by  the  so-called  "reform  ma- 
.iority."  I  want  to  say  I  am  sick  of  it  and 
I  think  the  American  people  are  getting 
sick  of  it. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
announced  at  the  outset  and  as  I  will 
say  now  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman),  these 
amendments  have  been  discussed  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  and 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  as  a  whole  has  not 
accepted  fhese  amendments. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
.gentleman  wall  yield  further.  I  would  like 
to  respond  fully  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  very 
briefly.  I  only  have  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
simply  reiterate  what  I  said  before:  That 
these  amendments  have  been  discussed 
with  the  rankin.g  minority  member  on 
the  other  side,  and  he  supports  the 
amendments. 

PA  R  I.  M  ME  MARY    IN(jriP.\- 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  representing 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
have  the  right  to  offer  so-called  commit- 
tee amendments  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  only  a  few  members  but 
never  formally  acted  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  since 
this  bill  is  being  offered  und^^r  suspension 
of  the  rules? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state,  in  answer  to  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  that  the  gentleman  has 
moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the 
bill  in  the  form  in  which  the  bill  was  sent 
to  the  desk.  So  the  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's inquiry  Is:  Yes,  the  motion  is  in 
order  In  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
sent  to  the  desk,  with  the  amendments 
therein. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
that  revelation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell). 

However,  before  doing  so,  I  just  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  for  making  the  ob- 
servation he  did.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton) 
objects  to  the  procedure  here  today  for  a 
different  reason  than  I  do,  and  whatever 
that  reason  is,  I  believe  he  is  entitled  to 
be  heard. 

That  is  the  point  we  are  trying  to 
make,  that  In  a  broad,  sweeping  piece  of 
legislation  of  this  magnitude,  one  In 
wluch  we  are  talking  about  more  than 
$2 'a  bllUon  Involved,  we  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  debate  the  matter 
freely  and  offer  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell). 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding  thi.s 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  consideiin'^ 
amendments  to  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant measures  to  be  enacted  by  any  Con- 
gress, the  older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

The  act  has  enjoyed  bipartisan  sup- 
port since  its  inception,  and  I  believe 
that  the  amendments  we  are  consider- 
ing today  are  worthy  of  this  same  sup- 
port. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee unanimously  reported  H.R.  3922 
after  testimony  was  heard  from  expert 
witnesses  in  both  the  Govermnent  and 
private  sector,  and  all  opinions  were 
given  careful  consideration  by  commit- 
tee members. 

The  results  of  the  hearings  were  more 
than  clear  to  me — this  act  has  accom- 
plished its  goal  by  providing  assistance 
to  older  Americans  and  assuring  that 
every  dollar  spent  is  spent  to  its  full 
advantage.. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BRADEMAS)  in  presenting  this  bill  to  you. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  and  I 
successfully  developed  a  package  of 
amendments  in  committee  that  make 
this  legislation  agreeable  to  both  the 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens  and  to  the 
Congress  need  to  be  fiscally  responsible. 
At  first  glance,  the  authorization  lev- 
els in  the  bill  may  seem  high. 

However,  I  must  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  a  4-year  bill,  and  that  any 
increases  are  both  respon.sible  and 
reasonable. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  increased  the 
authorization  levels  in  this  bill,  espe- 
cially since  I  recognize  that  the  largest 
and  fastest  growing  minority  in  our 
country  today  is  the  aged. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were 
approximately  3  million  older  persons,  or 
every  25th  American  was  age  65  or  over. 
Today,  these  figures  have  greatly  mul- 
tiplied so  that  there  are  now  over  21 
million  senior  citizens,  or  every  loth 
American  is  now  in  this  age  group. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  we  in  the 
Congress  also  have  the  responsibility  to 
be  realistic  in  terms  of  spending  Federal 
dollars. 

Since  the  recently  publicized  nursing 
home  scandal,  I  believe  all  my  colleagues 
would  agree  that  keeping  our  senior 
citizens  at  home  would  be,  by  far  the 
best  of  all  possible  solutions. 

This  legislation  is  worth  our  every 
effort  if  such  can  be  the  result. 

Although  the  Older  Americans  Act 
does  not  contain  the  authority  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  problems  in  nursing 
homes,  it  does  contain  provisions  that  ad- 
dress themselves  to  many  unique  prob- 
lems of  our  senior  citizens. 

A  new  title  8  is  authorized  that  high- 
lights projects  In  specialized  areas  to 
strengthen  self-skills  and  to  provide  an 
environment  that  will  keep  the  elderly 
Independent  of  institutions,  such  as  nurs- 
ing homes. 

The  homemaker  and  other  home  serv- 
ices section  in  title  8  provides  for  serv- 
ices designed  to  assist  the  elderly  in  lead- 
ing an  independent  life. 
Coun.seling  assistance  is  desi.gned   to 


provide  the  elderly,  including  those  liv- 
ing in  nursing  homes,  with  legal  a.s.sist- 
ance. 

Testimony  from  expert  witnesses 
pointed  out  that  there  are  many  legal 
problems  unique  to  the  elderly  aiid  that 
special  assistance  is  greatly  needed  in 
thi.s  area. 

The  section,  residential  repairs  and 
renovations,  is  designed  to  assist  the 
elderly  in  meeting  minimmn  housing  re- 
quirements and  to  provide  assistance  to 
adapt  or  construct  housing  for  the  phvsi- 
cally  disabled  older  American. 

Another  section  highlighted  in  H.R. 
3922,  transportation,  is  self-explana- 
tory, and  I  do  not  need  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  problems  that  mast  be 
solved  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  help  from  us  in 
these  areas  will  go  a  long  way  in  provid- 
ing coixfidence  and  security  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

Although  I  could  further  expand  on 
the  merits  of  this  legislation.  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  who  have  previously 
spoken  have  done  an  admirable  job  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion need  not  be  either  justified  or  de- 
fended—its excellent  programs  and 
services  speak  for  themselves. 

I  can  only  m-ge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  unanimoasly  supporting  H.R.  3922 
today. 

GENtP.AL   LEAVE 

Mr.  HEIx\Z.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  mav 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneou-s  matter  on  the  bill  presently 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix)re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HEINZ.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   rise    in 
support    of    the    Older    Americans    Act 
amendments,    H.R.    3922,    and    con^pli- 
ment  the  committee  for  its  swift  act  on 
At  the  same  time.  I  must  express  mv  dis- 
appointment over  the  fact  that  none  of 
these  amendments  are  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating  the   unfair   burden   ol   property 
tax  on  the  elderly.  Since  H.R.  3922  is  a 
4-year   extension,   it   appears   that   our 
senior  citizens  may  be  denied  the  pros- 
pect of  property  tax  relief  until  1979. 

As  my  colleagues  are  very  well  aware 
most  people  65  or  older  are  existhig  on 
much  lower  income  than  the  average 
mdividual  and  they  pay  a  disproportion- 
ately large  percentage  of  their  income 
for  property  taxes.  Despite  our  repeated 
pledges  to  attack  this  problem,  Congres- 
has  completely  failed  to  act. 

Recently,  I  introduced  H.R.  5587  a 
bill  to  provide  property  tax  relief  for 
older  Americans  who  cwn  or  rent  their 
homes.  Since  then  I  have  received  let- 
ters strongly  supporting  the  concepts 
embodied  in  my  legislation  and  had 
plamied  to  offer  this  language  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  3922,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  amendments,  when  it 
came  before  the  full  House.  However. 
H.R.  3922  IS  coming  to  the  floor  imder 
suspension  of  the  rules  and  I  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment to  this  legLslation. 
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Because  I  believe  it  is  c-nlically  im- 
portant to  provide  this  aid  to  the  aged 
now.  I  am  a.skm?  my  colleasues'  support 
for  my  proposal  which  I  will  again  rein- 
troduce as  a  bill,  with  cosponsors.  on 
Wednesday.  April  9.  With  sironp  sup- 
port from  the  House  membership,  tin- 
much-needed  mea.^urc  can  and  should 
become  an  mtCKral  part  of  other  older 
American  programs  which  after  all  arc 
designed  to  help  the  aged  mamtain  their 
independence  as  well  as  the  homes  the.-*, 
own  and  rent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unhide  --o  many  previous 
legislative  efforts,  my  bill  i-;  not  a  tax 
bill.  It  is  an  amendment  to  tlie  Older 
Americans  Act  and  ha,s  been  referred  to 
the  committee  handling  H.R.  3922. 
namely,  the  Education  and  Liibor  Com- 
mittee. My  bill  establishes  a  State  grant 
program  to  provide  up  to  .tO  percent  of 
the  revenue  expended  by  a  State  for  a 
property  tax  relief  proyram  uliich  as-Mst-s 
homeowners  and  renters  who  are  65  and 
older.  It  is  important  to  note,  that  under 
my  legislation,  to  quality  for  Federal  as- 
sistance every  State  must  maintain  its 
level  of  funding  uoing  into  this  program 
as  It  did  in  tlie  previoa--  fi.scal  year.  This 
would  '-guarantee  that  States  would  not 
.^ub.stitute  Federal  dollars  for  State  dol- 
l.Ms  cmd  would  assure  that  more  fund- 
wo;!ld  be  distributed  to  elderly  homeown- 
ers and  renters  m  every  State  that 
liarticipates. 

An  equitable  distribution  of  aid  among 
Slates  is  a.'.suied  by  a  formula  designed 
to  provide  the  proper  ratio  of  the  total 
funds  appropriated  to  tho.se  Slates  that 
have  a  high  percentage  of  elderly  poor 
according;  to  numerical  population 
v-eighted  by  income. 

In  the  past,  two  problem,-,  have  partic- 
ularly fru-slrated  conyres.sional  efforts  to 
enact  an  equitable  and  fair  property  ta.\ 
relief  program  lor  the  elderly.  The  fir.st 
IS  Uie  technical  difiiculty  of  developing  a 
program  that  rneet,s  the  tremendous  dif- 
ference.s  of  each  States  circumstances 
and  preexi.sung  proyram.>.  My  bill  ac- 
commcdalcs  Ihi.s  problem  by  allowing 
within  very  broad  guidelines  each  State 
to  receive  support  for  the  program  of  its 
choice. 

Tlie  second  question  is  how  t»  encour- 
age States  which  need,  but  do  not  have 
a  program,  to  establish  one  without  pe- 
nalizing tho.se  Slates  which  have  existing 
protjrams.  My  bill  provides  for  tJus  neces- 
sary balance  by  establishing  the  incen- 
tive of  Federal  a.ssistance  up  to  -50  per- 
cent of  what  a  Stale  spent  on  ^  properly 
tax  relief  pro-:ram  for  ihe  eldeily  in  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  biparli.san  croup  of 
Members  who  have  cosponsored  or  who 
liave  to  date  agreed  to  co-ponsor  this 
legislation  includes  the  following  mem- 
bers . 

LISr    OF    COSPONSOKS 

.Mr  Gk-p.(.e  F  Brown  (Calif.). 

Mr.  James  A.  Burke  i  Mass  ) . 

Mr.  Thomas  J    Downev   ( .\  Y  i 

.Mr  DANiEf,  J  Fi  ■  OD  ( Pa  i 

Mr  .losFPH  G»Tri.  iS  I  Pa  I . 

Mr.  Mu  HAEi.  Harrington  iMa.ss  i 

.Mr.  Floyd  V.   HrcKS    (Wi^h  ). 

Md.  EH/IABr.TH  HtiLTZMAN   I  N  V    I 

.\rr.  Frank  H..k  ion  i  N'.V  i . 
Mr  Robert  Nw  (Pa  i  . 
Mr  Matthew  J  Rin  m  d«  i  N  J  ) . 
Mr   PttthW  R'.orvr,  Jr   (NJ). 


"Is   Pajricia  ScuRoEiH  ;;  (Colo.i 
.Mr  PuKTNKY  H  Stark  (Calif.) 
Mr  JijetFic  P  Vu.<iRrro  iPa  ». 
.Mr  James  Wkaver  lOreg  ) . 
•Mr  Gvs  Yatron  (Pa  ). 
Mr  Lfo  C.  ZrrrRFTTi  (  X  Y  > 

I  tun  pleased  with  the  broad  .support 
thi.s  bill  has  already  received  from  both 
Members  of  Congress  and  elderly  inter- 
est groups.  I  hope  that  this  support  leads 
to  early  action  on  my  proposal  so  that 
V, c  can  elimm.ite  the  un.iust  burden  of 
property  tax  on  our  older  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  .said  earlier.  I  certain- 
ly intend  to  support  the  Older  American 
Act.  But  the  rather  rapid  procedure 
throui^h  which  it  will  probably  clear  the 
floor  taday  gives  me  some  iiause  I  had 
hoped  that  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  amendments  to  the  bill. 

I  have  had  .some  conversations  with 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  '  Mr.  Br.ade- 
MAS'  regarding  the  amendment  that  I 
would  have  hoped  to  offer,  the  amend- 
ment mvohmg  the  prosiject  of  property 
tax  relief  for  our  .senior  citizens  to  that  I 
pre\ioiisly  introduced  as  H  R.  5587. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  wondeiing  wheth- 
er the  eentleman  from  Indiana  might  be 
v  ilhng  to  answer  a  few  questions. 

Ml-  BRADEMAS  If  the  gentleman  will 
.\ield.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  plea.sed 
to  answer  the  question-  of  tlv.^  -;cntleman 
fiom  Penn.-ylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ  I  was  wondering  whetlicr 
'he  gentlcmun  from  Indiana  could  indi- 
cate whether  he  has  any  intentions  oi 
working  for  property  tax  relief  legi.sla- 
tioii  of  the  kind  that  w  u^  reicrred  to  his 
committee  in  the  form  ot  HR  5587. 
which  I  think  the  gentlemiin  is  iirnbabh 
familiar  with. 

Mr.  BRADE'MAS  Mr  Speakc.-.  U  I 
may  icspond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Penn-vlvania.  a  study  is  comiiui  from 
the  Federal  Council  on  Aging,  which 
study  our  subcommittee  would  certainly 
want  to  review  with  respect  to  their 
problem.  I  would  be  receptive  to  the  gen- 
tleman's suggestion  for  hearing.s  condi- 
tioned, of  course,  on  two  matters:  One. 
work  on  other  legislation  over  which  our 
.subcommittee  has  Jurisdiction;  and  two. 
wanting  to  make  sure  that  there  were  no 
parliamentary  difficulties  involved  witii 
respect  to  juiisdiclion  over  hi.^  i)roiJosal. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  May  I  inquire  further  of 
tiie  gentleman  from  Indiana  as  to  when 
the  reix)rt  from  tlie  executive  branch  re- 
ferred to  IS  due  to  be  made  to  this  body? 

Mr  BRADEMAS  It  Is  our  hope  tiiat  it 
v.ill  tiave  been  sent  to  us  by  next  Jaiiu- 
iiiy.  This  report  is  the  one  that  i>  being 
proposed  bv  the  Federal  Council,  and  it 
is  a  re[X)rt  which  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  requested. 

Mr.  HEINZ  If  I  understand  the  gen- 
tlern.'.n  from  Indiana  correctly,  it  is  not 
his  intention  to  have  anv  legislative  r'ro- 
ccedings  in  his  subcommittee  on  propeit; 
tax  relief  for  the  aged  until  at  least  Jan- 
uary ot  1976.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  It  is  a  reasonable 
supposition  on  tlie  part  ol  the  gentle- 
man However,  our  colloquy  here  is  the 
first  time  thai  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  ijut  that  queslKJii  to 
me.  Although  I  am  alv.ays  open  to  the 
eloquent  blundl.-hments  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  do  think 
It  would  bo  inno  rc^pon:  Ible  fur  the  leg- 


islative subcommittee  to  hear  whatever 
recommendatlon-s  may  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Council. 

I  would,  however,  be  very  glad  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
111  urging  the  administration  to  speed  up 
the  completion  of  that  report. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentlemai. 
from  Indiana  for  his  suggestion  and  I 
would,  of  cour.se  intend  to  cooperate  in 
;)ny  way 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  again  emphasize 
that  H  R.  3922  is  a  4-year  extension  of  the 
Older  -Americans  Act  I  certainly  hope 
that  our  senior  citizens  will  not  have  to 
wait  4  more  years  for  property  tax  relief, 
and  I  certi'inly  am  willing  to  take  all  re- 
.-ponsible  measures  to  hasten  the  day 
when  we  can  ease  the  increasing  burden 
that  this  kind  of  regre.ssive  taxation 
phices  on  those  on  fixed  incomes. 

Mr  Sptaker.  since  the  niles  under 
vshich  we  are  considering  H.R.  3922  pre- 
vent my  offering  an  amendment.  I  insert 
the  text  of  my  leuislation  at  this  point  i;i 
tlie  Record: 
A  bill  to  aniPiul  fJie  Older  Ainerii-an-,  .^it  uT 

1365  W  pr(jvlde  relief  for  older  A!li^ri'■nn~ 

who  own  (If  rent  their  homes 

Uv  It  rnnttrd  hy  thr  Siiiair  anil  Hou^r  df 
Hrpmcntatires  of  the  L'nited  Statfy  of 
AincrUu  ill  Congress  ovvemb/crf,  That  the 
Older  Aineru  iuis  Act  of  li)65  (4^'  U.S.C.  .('JO! 
il  .seq.)  is  aiiH'iided  1j\  addmi;  ai  'he  end 
thereof   Uie   follow  liip    new   title: 

Tin.E  VIII-  RELIEF  FOR  OLDLR   .■V.MERI- 

CAX.S  WHO  OWN  OR  RENT  TKETR  HOr.!E.S 

DEFINITIONS 

■'St.i    8iil    Fur  purposes  of  thU  liile — 

■  il)  the  term  'State'  tticans  any  S'ate  'A 
the  United  Stati  s  and  thi'  District  of  Coltim- 
bia; 

"iJi  ilie  term  Secretary'  menus  the  S<r- 
rciaiy  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 

"(3)  the  lerni  personal  income  tax'  mean- 
a  tux  liiipo.ied  b\  i\  State  on  the  income  of 
individuals; 

"(4)  the  tciiji  'real  prope.ty  tax'  me.tsis 
:^n  .ul  valorem  tax  imposed  on  real  property 
hv  a  Sinte  ir  political  stibdivision  thereof: 

"(.5)  the  term  'ciiialifyiii^,'  head  of  house- 
hold' inean.s  any  Individual — 

I  .A  I   who  IS  aged  sixty-five  or  older,  and 
lii)    who  provides  more  ihioi  50  per  ccn- 
iiiin  of  the  C0.5I  ot  maiutaniu.g  a  hou.sehold 
uhich  i.s  hi.s  principal  rc-;dence. 

"'fi)  the  term  •eligible  household'  means 
any  hoiiseliold  which  l.s  the  principal  resi- 
dence (if  a  q;iaiii>  itig  luad  of  hou-ehold;  and 

"(7»  the  tenw^  household  Income'  means 
:he  iiK  ome  ol  all  Individuals  occupying  the 
.-aine  hou.sehold  us  their  [)rlnclpal  re-ideiue 
and.  lor  purpooes  of  ihis  para.iruph.  the  urni 
Income'  mean.s  total  money  in  1  ome  received 
Iroin  all  sources,  as  dctcnnlncd  by  tlie  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  t;eiipr,U  M.uUtica!  piir- 
po'^es 

"PA-i'MENTS    TO    STATES 

"Sfc  802  (a)  Except  as  provided  m  sub- 
section (CI,  tlie  Secretary  shall  pay  out  oi 
moneys  appioprlated  under  section  805.  d-ar- 
iiig  each  li.scal  year  beginning  all<er  the  date 
of  llje  enactment  of  this  title,  to  each  Slate 
with  a  tiiudUsing  real  properly  tax  reliel 
ljrot;raiii  an  amount  equal  to  the  entitlement 
of  .'^urh  Sta'e  (letermlned  under  .section  803 
fi>r  such  fl.sc'il  year. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
■qualifying  reid  projjerty  lax  relief  program' 
inean->  a  prot;ram  established  by  any  Btate — 

"(1)  sUiich  provides  any  eligible  household 
1  credit  against  a  personal  Income  tax  or  real 
property  tax  Imposed  by  the  State,  or  a  re- 
b.ite  or  other  ca.sh  payment  In  lleii  of  sticu 
a  credit,  for — 

■  (A)  all  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  real 
l.r'ipcriy  Ui\cs  ill   impoul  im  the  real  prop- 
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erty  occtipied  by  the  eligible  hou:;ehold  for 
le.sidential  purposes,  and  (11)  paid  by  any 
inember   of   the  eligible   household;    or 

"(B)  a  certain  portion  of  the  rent  paid  by 
:inv  member  of  the  eligible  household  with 
respect  to  the  real  property  occupied  by  the 
1  ligible  liousehold  for  residential  purposes.  If 
::  r'j:il  property  tax  lias  been  Imposed  on  such 
leal  property  by  the  Slate  or  a  political  siib- 
i'.i\  i.->ion  I  hereof; 

"(21  which  i;vs  determined  vii'der  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  is  designed 
pritnarilv  to  provide  relief  to  eligible  house- 
Iioids  with  low  or  mndeiate  household  in- 
eomes:  and 

"CD  which  meets  siuli  qiialificalions  as  the 
K'crciary  m.iy  by  regulation  prescribe  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  applications 
\iuder  .su'h  program  are  to  be  submitted  to 
I  he  State. 

"(c)  Tlu  Secretary  .<hall  not  make  pay- 
ments to  any  State  during  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  close  of  June  30,  1975. 
li  he  determines  that  the  aggregate  of  the 
credits  allowed,  and  payments  or  rebates 
made,  with  respect  to  eligible  households 
during  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calen- 
dar year  111  which  the  fiscal  year  beghis 
under  the  qualifying  real  property  tax  re- 
lief program  <jf  .such  Siale.  is  k\s  than  the 
sum  of — 

"(1)  the  amruint  1  if  nny)  oX  the  payment^! 
inade  under  subsection  (a)  during  such  pre- 
eedUiy  CHleiidar  year  to  such  State,  plus 

"(•2)  the  aggregate  of  the  credits  allo-wed. 
and  payments  or  rebates  made,  with  respect 
to  elitiible  households  during  the  calendar 
;  ear  1974  under  the  qualifying  real  property 
tax  lellel  program  of  such  State. 
'  i.snrLniE.N r  or  sr-'^rrs 
"Sic  803.  (a)  The  entitlement  of  any 
^3:aie  for  uny  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to  an 
;unount  v  hicii  Irear.--  the  same  ratio  to  Uie 
amount  appropriated  under  section  805  for 
Midi  fiscal  year  as  the  amount  allotted  to 
such  Stale  under  subsection  (b)  for  such 
fiscal  year  bears  to  the  aggre^iate  of  the 
amounts  allotted  under  subsection  (b)  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  all  States  which  are  eligi- 
ble for  payments  under  section  802  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Each  Stale  shiiU  be  allotted  for  any 
fiscal  year  an  amount  which  1:,  equal  to  the 
ag'iiefiate  of — 

"(1)  the  household  entitlement  of  each 
eligible  hou.sehold  In  the  State  with  an  an- 
nual household  income  of  less  than  $15,000. 
multiplied  by 

•■(2)  the  applicable  percentage  for  such 
liou.sehold  (determined  under  subsection 
(c)  ). 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  the 
applicable  percentage  of  any  eligible  house- 
hold shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following  table:  i 

"If  the  annual  house- 
hold Income  of  the 
elifible  houseliold  i.s; 

Les<;    than    «:1.000 

At  least  $3,000 

but  h  sis  than  .<.,s,u(i()_    _    .       _     80  percent 
At  lea.--l  •jo.OOO 

but  less  than  »7,0(jo 60  percent 

.M  It:;  :t  S7,000 

bul  lc."s  than   $9.000 _.      40  percent 

.1 1  least  $9,000 

but  less  than  $15,000... 20  percent. 

"(d)  Tlio  euiitlement  of  any  Slate  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
quallfvlng  revenue  loss  under  the  qualify- 
ing real  property  tax  relief  program  of  such 
State  during  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  tiie  fiscal  year  be- 
Lir.  i. 

"(e)  For  purp.jscs  of  this  .section — 

"(1»     the    term    'liousehold    entitlemenf 

menus   an    amount   determined    by   dividing 

I  he  amount  appropriated  under  section  805 

lor  the  fisciU  year  Involved  by  tiic  number  of 
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Tlic  applicable 
percentage  is: 
-_   100  percent. 


eligible  lionseholds  in  all  Stales  on  the  last 
day  of  the  calendar  year  preceding;  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which   the  fiscal  year  begms; 

"(2)  the  qualifying  revenvie  lo.'-s  under  a 
qualifying  real  property  tax  relief  program 
of  any  State  during  any  calendar  vear  is  the 
aggregate  of — 

"(A)  the  credits  allowed  durmg  me  cal- 
endar year  under  such  program  to  eligi- 
ble households  against  a  personal  income 
lax  or  real  property  tax  Imposed  t)v  the 
State;  and 

"(B)  the  rebates  and  ca.sh  payment'  made 
under  such  program  during  the  calendar  eear 
to  eligible  households; 

••(.3  )  in  determining  the  qualify mg  revenue 
io.ss  under  any  qviallfylng  real  property  tax 
relief  program  for  a  calendar  year,  there  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  "the  amount  of 
the  credits  allowed,  or  rebates  or  cash  pa\  - 
ments  made,  during  the  calendar  year— 

"(A)  to  any  eligible  household  to  the  e.\- 
tent  that  the  amount  of  such  credit  -.  rebates, 
or  cash  payments  exceeds  $500;  or 

"(B)  to  any  eligible  household  wiih  house- 
hold Income  greater  than  $15,000;  and 

"(4)  the  determination  of  the  number  of 
eligible  households  In  a  State  and  of  tlic 
amount  of  The  household  Incomes  of  .such 
households  shall  be  m*de  as  of  the  la.'^t  d.ty 
of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calend,  r 
;ear  in  which  the  fiscal  year  begin.s  and  the 
data  used  in  making  such  determinations 
shall  be  the  most  recently  available  daia  pro- 
\lded  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Ceiuii.s  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  i  a  e  nia\  be 

"ADMINISIH.VTIO.N 

"Slc.  804.  (a)  The  Secretary  mav  no.  m.ike 
i.ny  payment  under  tills  title  to"  anv  State 
unless  an  application  therefor  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  application  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  as  he  mav  bv 
regulation   prescribe. 

"(b)<l)  If  the  Secretary  dit.appro\e.-,  Hit 
application  of  any  State  uuder  subsection 
(a),  such  State  may,  within  sixty  days  after 
notice  of  such  action,  file  with  "the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  Is  located  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  such  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  ti'le  "8 
United  States  Code. 

'•{2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  .Secretarv. 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  except  that  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Secretary  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Secretary  may  in  such  a  case  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  fimllngs  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  10  set 
it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  of  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"AtrXHORIZATION'     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  805.  There  are  authorired  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  nece<!.sary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  for  the 
fi.^cal  years  ending  September  30.  1977.  1978 
and  1979. ••. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  tlie  full  Committee  on  Education  axid 
Labor,  the  gentleman  fiom  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins). 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering  extends  and 
makes  major  improvements  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  extenis  benefits  of 
other  acts  to  older  persons.  It  is  a  meas- 
ure whic!i  I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
House  can  support. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor ha^  a  long  and  active  history  of  con- 
cern for  older  Americans,  recognizing 
their  special  problems  and  their  special 
contributions  to  this  country.  As  early  as 
1962  the  committee  held  hearings  on  the 
establishment  of  an  agency  such  as  the 
present  Administration  on  Aging  and  on 
authorizing  special  progiams  for  the  ag- 
ing to  be  administered  by  such  agency. 

Further  hearings  were  held  in  the  88in 
Congress,  and  on  March  9.  1965.  th.e 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  took 
the  lead  in  reporting  out  a  bill  to  e.slab- 
lish  the  Adminisiralion  on  Aging,  and 
research,  demonstration,  and  training 
programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  aged.  That  bill  led  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965. 

Our  committee  initiated  and  si.pporten 
amendments  in  1967  and  1969  to  the 
Older  American.s  Act  w  hich  stiengthened 
State  agencies  on  aging  to  provide  mow 
effective  leadership  and  advocacy  at  tiie 
State  level,  authorized  areawide  mode) 
project  pio!,rams.  movided  continued 
support  for  community  .'^^ervice  program- 
and  added  Foster  Grandparent  and  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  programs  to  the 
act. 

A  resolution  to  authorize  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  wns 
reported  by  the  committee  in  1968. 

In  1971  the  committee  reported  legisli: 
t;on  to  authorize  a  nutrition  program  foi 
the  elderly  which  became  law  in  Marcl: 
197l\  and  is  now  serving  nutritious  meals 
to  over  200.000  older  persons  dally. 

In  1972  and  1973  Uie  committee  re- 
ported out  bills  providing  comprehen.si\t 
amendment's  to  the  Older  Americans  Act 
These  bills  and  the  subsequent  an.end- 
ment6  significantly  strengthened  the  role 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging  as  a  foca; 
point  of  Federal  concern  for  older  per- 
sons and  upgraded  its  organizational 
status,  created  a  Federal  Council  on 
Aging,  established  a  State./ community 
coordinated  planning  and  service  system 
for  the  elderly,  provided  authority  U) 
lease,  renovate,  and  construct  multi- 
purpose senior  centers,  and  expanded 
most  of  the  e.xi.stin.u  programs  under  the 
act. 

The  Older  .American  Comprehen.sive 
Services  Amendments  of  1973  also  es- 
tablished the  Older  Americans  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  Program  and 
amended  several  education  and  library 
acts  to  provide  special  programs  for  the 
elderly.  Last  year  the  committee  re- 
ported out  legislation  to  extend  and  im- 
prove nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly 
w  hich  also  became  law. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
IS  deeply  concerned  witli  Uie  implemen- 
talion  of  Uiese  programs.  A  number  of 
oversight  hearings  have  been  held  re- 
cently on  major  issues  resulting  from 
the  administraUon  of  Uie  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  programs.  Such  hearings  in 
1971  focused  on  budget  cutbacks  re- 
quested by  the  administraUon  in  Older 
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Americans  Act  programs,  the  adminis- 
tration's preparations  for  tlie  White 
House  Conference  on  Agint;  scheduled  for 
that  year,  a  reorganization  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  adversely  affected  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Agin^r,  and  the  tran.sfer 
by  tlie  admini-stration  ol  the  Foster 
Grandparent  and  Retucd  Senior  Volun- 
teer programs  to  the  ACTION  A'^ency. 

Other  oversight  hearuv-s  h.a\e  ex- 
plored the  achievements  ot  the  trainuig 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
and  the  effect  of  the  admini:-trations 
continuous  efforts  to  underfund  tliese 
programs.  I  am  pleased  tluit  thus  far  we 
have  not  allov.ed  the.se  cfTorts  by  ti;e 
administration  to  be  successful 

In  the  most  recent  ovcr.iKht  hearings 
related  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  the  committee 
cuiestioned  the  advisabihty  and  legality 
of  an  administration  plan  to  delegate 
responsibilities  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  away  from  the  Administration  on 
A?iing.  These  hearings  resulted  in  a 
change  of  plans  by  tlie  administration 
and  an  amendment  piolabuinii  such  ac- 
tion in  the  future. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Spc.ikcr.  I  v\jnt  to 
make  special  mention  ol  the  effective 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  John-  Brademas. 
The  subcommittee  under  his  chairman- 
.>hip  has  played  a  major  role  in  legisla- 
tive accomplishments  m  this  area,  and 
in  following  through  on  their  oversight 
lesixjnsibilities.  Mr.  BRAUf;MAs  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  on  both 
.sides  of  the  ai.sle  are  to  be  comphmented 
for  the  bill  which  is  being  con^sidered  in 
this  Hoiuse  today — a  significant  piece  of 
legLslation  which  comes  to  grips  with  the 
serious  concerns  and  i)ioblems  of  the 
elderly. 

The  committee's  concern  for  older 
Americairs  is  not  limited  to  just  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Tlie  Age  Discrimination 
and  Employment  Act  was  reported  out  of 
this  committee  and  pa,^scd  by  Congress 
in  1967.  This  is  important  legislation 
which  can  protect  older  workers  against 
iob  bias.  This  act  was  extended  during 
the  last  Congress  to  Include  additional 
workers.  The  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  provided  new 
protections  and  guarantees  for  employ- 
ees covered  by  private  pension  and  wel- 
fare plans.  Our  committee  worked  jointly 
with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  this  legislation,  which  has  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  income  of  older 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  House  well  know?, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
also  has  had  a  long  liistory  of  promoting 
programs  to  combat  poverty.  When  the 
committee  began  its  work  in  this  area, 
one-third  of  the  elderly  were  living  in 
poverty.  A  number  of  programs  which 
are  of  special  concern  to  the  elderly  were 
originally  initiated  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act — for  example,  tlie  Fos- 
ter Grandparents  and  Senior  Opportu- 
nities and  Services  programs  and  Opera- 
tion Mainstream.  The  committee  has 
worked  since  the  88th  Congress  to  estab- 
lish, continue,  expand,  and  improve  pro- 
grams in  this  vital  area. 

The  bill  we  are  considerinti  today — 
H.R.   3922— Is  a   good  example  of  the 


broad  concern  of  the  committee  on  mat- 
ters related  to  our  older  Americans.  The 
bill  adds  a  new  title  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  to  provide  services  for  certain 
critical  needs  of  the  elderly.  These  spe- 
cial services  and  progranvs  are:  Home- 
makei  and  other  home  services,  counsel- 
ing .services,  renovation  and  repair  of 
housing,  and  transportation  for  the  el- 
derly. It  also  provides  a  program  of  in- 
terest reduction  payments  to  encoura"c 
the  conversion  of  existint;  dwellintis  into 
specially  designed  efTiciency  units  for 
the  elderly.  Among  other  thinss.  thcsc 
amendments  are  aimed  at  lessening  the 
need  for  insiitutionali/ation  of  (he  el- 
derly, and  in  improving  the  conditions 
of  such  institutionalization. 

H.R.  3922  also  extends  and  jjiovidcs 
increases  in  authorizations  for  procrains 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  thrDu;'ii 
fi.scal  year  1979.  It,  also  extends  through 
fiscal  year  1979  the  foster  gi-andparent 
program,  the  retired  senior  volunteer 
program  and  the  older  American  com- 
munity service  employment  program. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  new  Aue  Dis- 
crimir.ation  Act  of  1975.  the  purpose  oi 
v.hich  is  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  age  in  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  federal  financial  assist- 
ance. Just  as  civil  rights  le':;i.'^lation  was 
needed  and  has  been  effective  for  minor- 
ities and  women,  so  too  is  this  provision 
needed  for  the  assistance  it  can  provide 
our  middle-af^ed  and  older  citizens.  The 
bill  also  extends  and  Improves  proi;iams 
for  older  persons  under  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act.  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
the  Community  Services  Act  and  the  Vo- 
cational  Education   Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  not  been  ma- 
jor controversies  with  respect  to  this 
legislation.  I  am  plea.sed  that  we  have 
been  able  to  work  out  throu-;h  the 
amendment  oiTcred  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Brademas,  satis- 
factory answers  to  a  number  of  inriuiries 
and  questions  which  have  been  raised. 

I  am  particularly  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  one  provision  in  the  amendment  will 
change  a  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  have  I  believe  had  implications 
far  beyond  what  was  ever  intended  by 
the  committee.  I  speak  specifically  of 
that  provision  m  the  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act  so 
as  to  expand  participation  of  elderly 
persons  in  the  part  F  program  dealing 
with  consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 
tion. Instead  of  requirin;^  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  Federal  moneys  be  used 
for  elderly  persons  under  this  program, 
the  change  proposed  will  require  that 
special  consideration  be  given  to  such 
projects  under  part  F.  I  beheve  this  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  one  which 
will  allow  us  opportunity  to  give  fur- 
ther consideration  to  this  matter  in  fu- 
ture deliberations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  can  support  this  legislation, 
and  I,  therefore,  lu-ge  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  3922. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  and   the 


m.-mbers  of  t'ne  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  for  bringing  in  this  long  de- 
layed and  necessary  legislation  to  take 
care  of  millions  of  older  Americans  thai 
are  really  in  need. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3922.  the  Older  Americans  Act  amend- 
ments The  purpo.se  of  the  bill  is  to  ex- 
tend, expand  and  strengthen  programs 
betiun  by  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
I960.  H.R.  3922  extends  the  nutrition 
I>rofiram  for  the  elderly.  This  has  been  a 
highly  successful  program  and  has  helped 
local  communities  meet  the  nutritional 
needs  of  older  persons  who  do  not  eat 
adequately  becau.se  either  they  cannot 
afioul  to  buy  nutritional  food,  or  lack 
the  physical  skills  to  prepare  well- 
b;i lanced  meals  or  are  physically  unable 
to  go  lo  the  store  and  shop  for  their  gro- 
ceries. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  also  extend  the 
retired  senior  volunteer  program  which 
provides  volunteer  opportunities  in  local 
communities  for  persons  of  retirement 
age  and  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram which  provides  part-time  volunteer 
oiipnrtunities  for  low-income  older  per- 
sons aged  60  and  older  to  help  children 
in  institutions. 

H.R.  3922  creates  a  new  special  serv- 
ice iMogram  for  the  elderly  which  will 
lirovide  greater  emphasis  on  homemak- 
ing and  home  seiwices  such  as  counsel- 
ing assistance  and  shopping  services. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the 
bill  is  the  prohibition  against  di.scrim- 
inatiun  in  Federal  pi-ograms  or  activities 
on  the  basis  of  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  the 
Congress  demonstrate  its  concern  for 
our  older  Americans  who  have  worked 
hard  throughout  their  lives  and  who  need 
our  help.  I  ask  all  Members  to  support 
this  bill  so  that  we  may  have  a  unani- 
mous .=how  of  support  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Lsland,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
I  Mr.  Beard  > . 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Chairman  for  wringing  this  very,  very 
necessary  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
an  Impact  on  over  20  million  elderly 
Americans  in  this  country  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is 
so  important. 

There  is  one  jjiovision  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  a  special  service 
that  is  needed  today  in  the  United  States 
for  our  elderly:  legal  services,  legal  as- 
sistance. For  example,  we  have  many 
elderly  people  in  this  country  who  are  in 
nm-sing  homes,  elderly  people  who  can- 
not afford  to  hire  lawyers  when  they 
have  difficulty  in  this  area.  We  need  this 
provision  in  the  Older  Americans 
Amendments  that  will  take  care  of  and 
a.ssist  and  help  people  who  really  can- 
not get  help  elsewhere. 

I  certainly  support  this  legislation.  We 
have  so  many  elderly  people  that  need 
the  legislation.  It  covers  many,  many 
areas.  I  urge  the  Members  here  not  to 
forget  our  elderly  people,  and  really  go 
all  out  and  have  a  tremendous  vote  here 
on  the  floor  today  for  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  the 
juentleman  from  Missouri  iMr.  Ran- 
nALL  I . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  en- 
thu.siastic  support  of  H.R.  3922 — the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
19(.5. 

In  Die  lime  allotted  I  cannot  .say  very 
nuKli.  Ol  course  many  of  us  would  have 
preferred  to  consider  this  measure  under 
a  rule  with  the  privilege  to  amend.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  good  and  suf- 
fu  lent  reasons  for  the  procedure  we  are 
follow  ing  to  avoid  certain  points  of  order. 
I  am  sure  we  are  all  familiar  with 
I  lie  provi-sions  of  the  old  act — such  as 
the   nutrition   program,    transportation, 
RSVP,  green  thumb,  foster  grandparents 
and  the  renovation  of  the  elderly  hous- 
ing to  keep  our  senior  citizens  in  their 
own  homes  as  long  as  we  can.  But  there 
is  .something  new  and  exciting  in  H.R. 
3922  that  may  have  escaped  the  Mem- 
bers' attention.  It  is  tlie  new  title  Vm. 
Title  vni  prohibits  job  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  age.  It  ir,  something  that 
has  never  been  enacted  into  law  before. 
I  want  to  commend  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  Brademas.  and  the  chair- 
man and  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, for  something  brand  new.  As  chair- 
man of  this  new  Select  Committee  on  the 
Aging  which  has  just  been  funded,  I  have 
lust  discovered  that  less  than  1  percent 
of  all   revenue-sharing  fmids  are  allo- 
( aXed  to  projects  that  reach  our  senior 
t  ilizens  over  65  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  here  and  now,  as 
the  chairman  of  our  new  House  Select 
Committee  on  the  Aging,  pledge  that  if 
this  prohibition  against  age  discrimina- 
tion becomes  law,  I  will  see  that  mj- 
committee  devotes  wliatever  time  is 
needed  for  ovei-sight  to  see  that  there  is 
no  dLscrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  age. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested and  involved  in  legislation  concern- 
ing older  people.  In  the  92d  Congress  I 
chaired  the  Special  Studies  Subcommit- 
i.ee  which  conducted  hearings  on  the 
problems  ex  the  aging.  Sad  to  relate,  most 
of  the  problems  and  concerns  which  we 
uncovered  at  that  time  are  still  unre- 
solved, just  as  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Aging  have  not  been  implemented. 
Congress,  iir  its  wisdom,  has  now  es- 
tablished a  permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Aging  which  it  is  my  privilege 
lo  chair.  Let  me  pledge  here,  that  this 
new  committee  will  work  unceasingly  to- 
ward that  goal  when  people  will  look  for- 
ward to  their  later  years  with  anticipa- 
tion instead  of  the  foreboding  with  which 
many  view  them  today. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1975  will,  I  believe,  move  us  in  that 
direction. 

Let  me  again  commend  the  committee 
lor  the  fine  work  they  have  done  in 
bringing  out  these  amendments.  And  I 
w  !it  to  say  that  I  think  it  Is  disgraceful 
•■  h  t  the  administration  and  the  Office  of 
M.iiiagement  and  Budget  have  seen  fit  to 
•  ui  lunds  for  our  programs  for  the  ag- 


ing. Those  are  neither  tire  wishes  of  the 
Congress  nor  the  people  thcj  repi  eseiil. 
Before  I  conclude  let  me  cite  the  latest 
figures  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor which  show  that  despite  the  fact 
that  19  percent  of  the  people  over  that 
ripe  old  age  of  45  are  employed,  people 
over  45  receive  only  5.6  percent  of  the 
Federal  Manpower  Training  and  Em- 
ployment Services. 

Seven  percent  of  those  5,i  and  over 
were  unemployed  and  seeking  work,  vei 
they  received  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
Manpower  Training  and  Employment 
Services,  and  that  7  percent  docs  not 
include  the  millioiis  who  have  given  up 
and  stopped  looking  for  a  job. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1975.  older 
workei-s  should  get  a  fair  share  of  these 
and  other  Federal  senices  and  program.s. 
Let  me  repeat  that  our  committee  will 
be  looking  hard  to  our  Federal  depart- 
ments to  combat  age  discrimination  in 
any  Federai  program,  and  we  will  be  able 
to  use  this  act  effectively  in  our  work. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  would  continue  and 
expand  such  community  programs  as  the 
senior  community  aides,  green  thumb. 
RSVP,  and  foster  grandparents.  They 
are  good  programs,  providing  needed  jobs 
for  older  people.  In  Missouri,  I  know ,  we 
need  the  talents  of  these  older  workers 
as  badly  as  they  need  the  work  and  the 
income.  I  trust  that  our  Appropriations 
Committee  will  provide  adequate  fund- 
ing for  these  programs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new 
title  m  gives  emphasis  to  transporta- 
tion, home  health  services,  home  repairs 
and  counseling,  all  aimed  at  making  it 
easier  for  our  elderly  to  remain  at 
home  and  avoid  the  need  to  be 
institutionalized. 

We  have  developed  a  very  cfTcctive  and 
popular  rural  State  system  for  senior 
transportation  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  through  the  Older  Americans 
Transportation  System  in  Missouri.  Over 
10,000  senior  citizens  in  our  State  are 
members  of  the  OATS,  paying  dues  and 
riding  in  the  minibuses. 

Without  creating  a  new  categorical 
program,  this  bill  would  give  added  em- 
phasis to  such  transportation  programs. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  need  of 
the  other  title  "Vni  sei-vices.  We  cannot 
measure,  in  terms  of  money,  the  value 
of  making  It  possible  for  a  low-income 
elderly  couple  to  get  funds  to  make  re- 
pairs so  that  they  can  remain  in  their 
own  home  in  their  own  community.  Nor 
can  we  measure,  in  terms  of  cash,  the 
value  of  providing  nutritional  services 
and  home  health  aides.  These  prolong 
the  joy  of  living  for  our  senior  citizens 
and  at  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  would 
cost  to  have  them  In  a  nursing  home. 

There  should  be  no  question  for  the 
critical  need  of  extending  this  improved 
version  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  For 
too  long.  America  has  cast  a  myopic  eye 
toward  this  very  important  segment  of 
our  population.  Here  is  our  chance  to,  in 
a  small  measure,  compensate  our  senior 
citizens  for  om-  previous  years  of  near 
neglect. 
There  need  not  be  one  negative  vote 


aRainst  the  1975  aniendmenis  to  the  Old- 
er Anuricaiis  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tiie  time 
ol  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Nicld 
myself  1  minute. 

I  do  so  lor  the  purpose  ol  expressing  my 
appreciation  lo  tire  gentleman  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Rakdald  because  I  thini: 
he  has  toucher,  on  a  very  important  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  I  am  encouraged  by 
his  indication  thai  hi.';  new  committee 
will  carefully  monitor  the  operation  of 
the  antidiscrimination  feaiuie  of  the  bill. 
Let  me  reiu-rate  to  Uie  gentleman  on 
Uie  floor  'Ml.  Randall',  as  I  have  iii 
convei.sations  with  him  off  the  floor,  tlie 
desire  of  members  of  my  subcommittee 
to  work  very  closely  with  the  chairman 
and  memberr  of  the  new  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  for  the  conunon  pui'pose  oi 
improving  programs  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  liic 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
Downey  I . 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  just 
want  to  briefly  tell  the  Members  how' the 
Older  Americans  Act  has  worked  in  m\ 
district.  I  held  a  hearing  recently,  about 
2  weeks  ago,  in  which  many  of  our  senioi' 
citizens  came  in  and  testified. 

One  provision  which  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  people  in  my  district  is  tli» 
nutrition  provision  of  the  act.  Many  ix-n- 
ple  in  my  district  rely  on  this  provision 
for  the  only  hot  meal  they  get  during  ilie 
day.  In  fact,  during  the  hearing  we  pro- 
vided free  hamburgers  from  the  McDon- 
ald Corp.  We  found  that  senior  citizen.s 
were  taking  5  and  6  hamburgers  home 
with  them  and  freezing  them,  and  sav- 
ing them  for  other  days,  because  that  w  as 
to  be  their  only  hot  meal.  This  is  not  a 
perfect    bill;    there   are   problems   with 
funding  levels  that  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  stepped  up.  The  Older  Americans 
Act  does  not  begin  to  solve  the  problem 
of  our  older  Americans.  It  does  not  re- 
store the  dignity  that  has  been  stripped 
from  our  elderly  poor  but  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  bill  deseiTes  the 
support  of  tlie  Members,  as  do  the  many 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  3, 1  held  a  day- 
long pubhc  hearing  in  my  district  on 
senior  citizens  and  the  economy.  I  heard 
testimony  from  more  than  2  dozen  wit- 
nesses, including  heads  of  senior  citizen 
organizations.  Government  agency  di- 
rectors, and  several  individuals.  The 
hearing  room  was  crowded  with  older 
Americans  interested  in  having  their 
words  heard  by  me  as  well  as  by  the 
public  officials  and  various  administra- 
tors who  were  in  attendance. 

The  town  of  Islip  was  well  represented 
at  the  hearing  by  its  supervisor,  Mr.  Pet- 
er F.  Cohalan,  and  by  its  conunissioner 
of  human  resom-ces,  Mr.  Gregory  W. 
Munson.  The  testimony  of  these  gentle- 
men combine  to  depict  very  clearly  the 
experience  of  one  community  In  its  at- 
tempts to  provide  services  to  Its  older  cit- 
izens. I  think  that  my  colleagues  would 
do  well  to  read  how  the  town  of  Islip  has 
responded  to  Federal  programs  designed 
to  aid  the  elderly,  and  to  take  special 
note  of  the  problems  and  suggestions 
that  these  two  public  servants  have  pre- 
sented in  their  testimony.  I  insert  their 
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testimony  in  the  Recokd  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  of  GRf  sorv  W.  Mi.-nsox.  Commis- 

SIONEB.    DtPARTMENT   Of   Ht:M.\N    RESOURCES 

The  Town  of  IsUp  Department  of  Sei.ior 
Citizen  Services  was  established  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  la  September  197;J  Tliis  De- 
partment which  recently  berutne  'he  Division 
of  iienior  Citizen  Services  under  the  Town 
of  Isllp  reorganization  has  been  a  leader  in 
SuiSolk  County  for  the  estaljlishment  of  pro- 
•-trams  to  provide  ~,erviees  to  the  more  than 
Jo.OOO  Senior  Citizens  in  I>Iip  Town.  The 
Dep.utnicat  established  tht-  first  discount 
program  and  solicited  cofiperation  irom  more 
than  300  local  merchants  v.ho  '^ave  varying 
discounts  to  Senior  Citizens 

The  Town  Board  last  vear  recosiiized  the 
:  JU!!lonal  needs  of  Senior  Citizens  and  of- 
lered  reduced  ducking  fees,  free  ramp  per- 
mits, tree  parking  permits,  and  a  ho.st  of 
other  reduced  rates  at  recreatiounl  and  cul- 
I'lral  events  sponsored  by  the  To^^^^.  The  De- 
parrmcnt  sponsors  low  cost  Senior  Citizen 
trips  throughout  the  year  which  have  iiicUid- 
fd  one  day  trip?  to  New  York  City,  one  and 
two  week  trips  to  Hawaii  und  Bermuda,  and 
a  nme-day  bus  trip  to  Florida  thl.s  past  Jan- 
uary. In  addition  travel  jL-^.^iotaiice  is  provided 
to  the  32  Seni.jr  Cltiien  Cluljs  in  the  Town  of 
Islip  which  averai;e  three  to  tour  one  day  e.x- 
cunions  per  year  More  than  9.tM)0  Senior  Cit- 
izeiLS  h:''.ve  participated  in  the.se  trips  during 
the  past  year 

Even  with  the.^e  peci.l  opportiniitie.^  for 
tC'Tf.itional  travel,  tho  Town  Is  unable  to 
adaress  itself  to  th.o  real  problems  of  Senior 
Citii^ens  in  the  area  of  transportation.  Sen- 
ior Citizens  who  are  involved  in  the  many 
activities  sponsored  by  the  Town  are  gen- 
erally tho  e  who  are  active,  yregnriou"?.  and 
able  to  arrange  much  of  tiieir  own  trans- 
portation. There  is  a  great  number  of  Senior 
Citizens  who,  through  ph>.sica!  restrictions, 
or  psychological  or  .social  ihortcoimngs  are 
not  active  in  cC'inmunny  program-,  and  for 
the  most  part  rem;iln  at  home  Mauv  of  tliese 
same  Senior  Citizens  are  unable  to  find 
1  raiisportation  to  social  functions,  if  in  fact 
they  were  interested,  and  have  no  transpor- 
tation which  is  rea-jonable  in  cost  to  ade- 
tjnate  medical  services  or  to  the  basic  needs 
of  life  such  as  shopping  for  nutritiou.s  food. 

The  Town  Department  ol  Plannin?;.  Hous- 
ing and  Development  is  doing  a  comprelven- 
sive  Transportat.on  study  this  year  wlilch 
should  be  completed  towards  the  middle  of 
H»75  and  will  indicate  accurately  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  residents  of  the  Toaii 
of  Ishp.  There  is  no  question  that  the  re- 
port will  indicate  a  need  lor  low  cost  local 
d'X>r-to-door  trinsportaiion  for  the  elderly 
and  It  Is  also  a  fact  that  the  implementation 
i->f  such  a  transportation  system  -.s  financially 
outside  the  resources  of  a  local  nnaiictpality 
such  as  a  township.  The  Federal  Highway 
Frnst  Fund  which  collects  iinnually  between 
lour  and  five  billion  dollars  through  excise 
t.ixes  should  reallocate  their  .^pending  prior- 
ities from  super  interstate  highway  develop- 
ment to  such  areas  as  support  f>f  local  in-ban 
I  raiisportation  systems  which  need  funding 
111  areas  such  as  the  Town  of  Islip. 

The  need  for  transportation  is  evident  m 
such  ft  small  program  a.s  the  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram for  the  Elderly  which  is  co-?pon-ored 
by  the  Town  of  Islip  at  the  Senior  Citizen 
Hospitality  House  in  Bay  Shore.  The  Town 
Board,  realizing  in  April  of  1!>74  that  Senior 
Citizens  who  are  in  need  of  this  program 
ivere  unable  to  find  reasonable  transporta- 
tion, passed  a  resolution  perrnifing  the  pur- 
chase of  a  minibus  to  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion With  the  Nutrition  Program.  This  bus. 
brings  an  average  of  20  Senior  Citit-eus  per 
day  from  every  hamlet  in  the  Town  of  Islip 
V)  tlie  Nutrition  center  for  activities  and 
lunch,  has  transported  more  than  5.000 
j):i>:^en;iers   In    the   last    nine   months,   and. 


during  the  same  pericKl.  h.is  delivered  over 
3,000  meals  to  homebound  Senior  Citizens. 
There  is  a  waiting  list  of  nearly  100  Senior 
Citizens  who  wish  to  be  scheduled  for  trans- 
portation to  the  nutrition  site  and  cannot 
be  accommodated  at  this  time. 

The  lii;h  cost  of  food  and  the  neces.sitles 
of  life  together  v.  ith  ever  Increasing  taxes 
and  higher  rents  are  not  being  sustained  by 
Social  Security  Income  which  Is  increasing  at 
a  ra'e  much  below  the  current  intlatioiiarv 
trends  and  is  seriously  aficcting  our  Senior 
Citizens'  ability  to  pro;  Ide  themselves  with 
a  nutritionally  balanced  diet  1  he  Nutrition 
Program  for  the  Elderly  is  ove  w.iy  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  able  to  assist 
the  localities  m  meeting  the  nutritional  re- 
quirements of  Senior  Citizens:  however,  the 
Islip  program  provides  100  meals  a  day  in  a 
Town  within  excess  of  25.000  Senior  Citizens. 
The  Sayville  School  District  began  a  hot 
lunch  program  for  Senior  Cithens  who  are 
residents  of  the  school  district  this  year  The 
eighty  cent  meal  is  meeting  the  needs  of 
many  local  Scnii'r  Citizen  residents  who  find 
this  a  more  economical  way  to  receive  one 
balanced  meal  per  day  than  shopping  and 
preparing  a  meal  at  today's  outrageous  food 
prices. 

Federal  and  State  funds  should  be  al- 
located and  Slate  Education  Department 
mandates  should  require  school  districts 
\  Inch  have  hot  lunch  programs  to  begin 
Similar  programs  tor  the  elderly  so  that  Sen- 
ior Citizens  throughout  the  Town,  the  Coun- 
ty, and  even  the  State  may  cope  more  ado- 
quafely  with  their  financial  problems  and 
meet  their  nutritional  needs  Once  again, 
the  success  of  such  a  program  to  a  great 
extent  depends  on  transp.)rtation  Sched- 
uling of  an  additional  run  throughout  each 
school  district  by  the  regular  bus  service, 
which  is  provided  for  the  local  children, 
could   be  funded  for  Senior  Citizens 

The  State  Legislature  last  year  enacted 
legislation  whicii  relaxes  to  some  extent  the 
requirements  for  Senior  Citizens  to  receive 
property  tax  reductions  If  this  law  is  to 
ha\e  any  real  meaning  to  the  majority  of 
Senior  Citizen.s  who  are  in  very  low  Income 
brackets  and  are  struggling  to  survive.  Social 
Security  Income  must  not  be  counted  as  part 
of  the  Sti500  minimum  income  a  Senior  Citi- 
zen over  age  65  receives  to  qualify  for  a 
property  tax  reduction.  The  property  lax 
system  for  supporting  education  must  be 
revised  immediate! \  and  consideration  given 
to  Statewide  equalized  tax  system  or  a  step- 
by-step  assumption  by  the  Federal  Ciovern- 
ment  of  funding  loc.d  education.  A  hard 
look  must  be  taken  at  a  system  which  re- 
qtiircs  the  elderly  to  support  the  education  of 
children  especially  when  most  of  our  elderly 
residents  have  paid  property  taxes  to  support 
education  for  more  than  40  years. 

The  Town  of  Islip  Division  of  Senior  Citi- 
zen Services  publishes  a  newsletter  e.ich 
month  which  brings  inlorination  about  spe- 
cial programs  for  the  aging  to  the  nearly 
5.000  Senior  Clti-^ens  who  are  members  of  the 
32  clubs  in  the  Town  The  newsletter  Is  also 
mailed  to  more  than  2.000  homebound  Sen- 
nior  Citizens,  to  nursmg  homes,  and  local 
hospitals.  Recent  issues  have  provided  special 
information  and  application  blanks  for 
Senior  Citizens  who  may  qualify  for  Sup- 
plemental Securitv  Income  and  for  reduced 
property  taxes  The  Federal  bureaucracy 
must  take  measures  \A  reduce  the  red  tape 
involved  in  .Senior  Citizens  applying  for,  and 
receiving  Supplemental  Security  Income. 
The  red  tape,  and  the  delay  from  the  time 
the  application  is  filed  until  assistance  is 
received  is  seldom  less  than  three  months 
and  more  often  closer  to  six  months. 

Although  there  are  many  concerns  to 
Senior  Citizens  which  should  be  addressed  at 
this  time,  the  final  one  which  is  of  grave  con- 
cern to  Senior  Citizens  In  Islip  Town  is  the 
high   cost  of  drugs  an.d  ba.sic   medical  serv- 


ices. The  Medicaid  and  Medicare  laws  need 
to  be  carefully  reviewed  and  revised  as  many 
needy  Senior  Citizens  are  ineligible  because 
of  minor  quirks  in  the  requirements.  In  New 
Yo:k  State,  an  ethics  code  administered  by 
the  State  Education  Department  governin;; 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  does  not  permit 
druggists,  nor  even  municipalities  to  adver- 
tise where  discounts  on  prescription  drugs 
may  be  obtained  by  Senior  Citizens.  An 
ethics  cede  that  pn.'Vp:its  Senior  Citizens 
from  r,-'celving  needed  dtscounis  when  thcv 
fire  already  backed  against  the  vail  because 
of  other  financial  pressures  needs  revision 
The  government  must  not  waste  time  in 
.Tcmg  to  these  revisions  which  contain  .such 
fii   inequita'ole   requirement. 

In  liiOO  the  average  life  expectance  was 
onlv  age  50  and  consideration  of  Senior  Citi- 
zen needs  was  unknown  and  for  the  most  part 
tinn-eded.  TodRV.  life  expectancy  is  72.  the 
numljer  of  Senior  Citizens  is  massive,  the 
needs  are  great,  and  Fedornl.  State,  and  local 
governments  must  readjust  their  priorities 
Immefllatcly  so  that  this  group  can  be  given 
equiialJle     fair    troatineni. 

S't^t  n-.tFN'T  OF   fsLip  Town  .Sii'tP.visoR  PEitr: 

F.    CoK.\L\N 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  here  today  in  inv 
role  as  Supervisor  of  the  Town  of  I.-lip  to 
participate  in  this  day  long  hearing  on  tho 
senior  citizens  and  the  economy.  Congress- 
man Downey  is  to  be  commended  for  his  con- 
cern with  res;ard  to  senior  citizens,  a  concern 
wliich  I  hold  and  one  whic'n  must  result  in 
solutions  to  many  problems  that  our  valued 
senior  citizens  face  today. 

My  testimony  today  will  take  into  consid- 
eration the  three  levels  of  government  par- 
ticipation In  the  senior  citizens'  program. 
Federal,  State  and  Local.  I  shall  attempt  to 
addre-s  myself  to  where  I  see  the  problems  In 
e.ich  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  im- 
provement and  modification.  One  thing  Is 
certain,  if  all  levels  of  government  do  not 
immediately  address  them.-ehes  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  .senior  citizens  ure  experiencing 
we.  the  elected  oiricials,  will  .soon  have  on  our 
hand-.,  if  we  don't  already,  a  senior  citizen 
jirobletn  which  will  be  a  national  disgrace. 

Firs;  and  foremost  are  the  fixed  incomes 
which  most  of  our  senior  citizens  are  saddled 
with,  primarily  through  Social  Security.  So- 
cial Security  pavments  today  in  our  sector  of 
the  country  are  in  most  pait  inadequate  for 
.•■:eniors  to  even  survive  on.  Spiraling  infla- 
tionary costs  have  far  outstripped  the  meager 
additions  that  have  been  provided  to  those 
on  So'-ia!  Security  incomes  All  around  us  the 
standards  of  living  of  our  senior  citizens  are 
tailing  from  barely  adequate  to  below  sub- 
sistance  levels  i  urge  you  Congressmen  to 
support  legislation  which  addresses  ii.self  to 
this  foremost  problem,  that  of  income  to 
.venior  citizens.  I  urge  you  to  seek  substantial 
increases  in  the  monthly  allowances  to  otir 
citLens  r  believe  increases  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  35  to  4.!)'  are  rccjuired  merely  to 
bring  our  .senior  citizens  back  to  a  level  of 
adequacy  in  terms  of  income.  Further.  I 
would  propose  to  you  that  ki-islation  at  the 
Federal  level  be  drafted  to  call  for  two  addi- 
tional .Social  Security  checks  this  year  to  all 
our  sentor  citizens  on  Social  Security.  This 
Immediate  influx  of  money  to  these  citizens 
will  aid  them  m  their  bat'Ie  against  infla- 
tion, and  would  help  bolster  the  nation's 
sagging  economy. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  Supplementary 
Security  Income,  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  red  tape  involved  In  applying  for  the.se 
supplemental  benefits  has  already  become  a 
natlonl  disgrace.  I  wovild  urge  that  you  call 
for  a  complete  revamping  of  the  administra- 
tive procedures,  especially  those  between  the 
federal  and  local  governments  to  allow  for  a 
more  rapid  response  to  this  emergency  fund- 
ing income  program.  Today  It  takes  more 
than  three  months  to  process  supplemental 
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income  requests.  We  must  seek  and  find  ways 
to  eliminate  this  disgraceful  performance. 

At  the  State  and  Local  levels,  we  have  to 
begin  to  coordinate  the  problems  of  trans- 
portation, of  medical  services,  of  tax  relief, 
Ol  drug  and  medical  costs  and  of  nutritional 
deficiencies.  In  Islip  we  are  attempting  to 
itnplcincnt  programs  which  will  provide 
t raiisportation  for  senior  citizens  to  medical 
services,  to  shopping  areas,  and  to  social 
functions  to  help  combat  the  loneliness  of 
old  age.  Our  Senior  Citizens  Department  has 
several  vehicles  for  these  purposes  but  they 
are  not  enough,  nor  can  our  tax  base  ade- 
quately support  such  systems.  We  need  fed- 
eral and  state  assistance  for  capital  monies 
to  develop  these  programs  which  we  can  op- 
erate at  the  local  level.  The  use  of  school 
buses  during  those  periods  of  the  day  when 
they  are  not  used  for  school  purposes  should 
be  implemented  on  a  much  greater  scale. 
Now  we  in  Islip  are  engaged  in  a  battle  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education  trying  to 
free  up  school  buses.  In  some  school  districts 
we  have  been  successful.  In  others,  we  have 
not  been  successful.  These  programs  need 
impetus,  they  need  action  to  undue  the  red 
tape  by  people  concerned  with  the  very  real 
problems  of  transportation  that  our  seniors 
face. 

Homebound  senior  citizens  require  medical 
services,  require  home  domestic  needs  in  the 
form  of  family  visiting  programs  and  meal 
delivery  programs.  Again  the  finances  of  the 
Town  are  inadequate  to  fund  programs  in 
terms  of  capital  investments  and  costs  of 
goods  delivered.  We  are  willing  and  able  to 
operate  programs  with  personnel  but  need 
the  Federal  and  State  support  for  the  capi- 
tal cost  aspects. 

Tax  relief  at  all  levels  of  government  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  senior  citizens.  Sales 
taxes,  school  taxes,  property  taxes.  Income 
taxes,  all  must  be  re-evaluated  with  respect 
to  senior  citizens  to  recognize  that  (a)  their 
income  levels  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  this 
overwhelming  burden,  and  (b)  that  they 
have  contributed  heavily,  in  these  areas  over 
the  many  years  they  have  spent  in  our  com- 
munities working  and  raising  their  families, 
and  consideration  must  be  given  to  delineat- 
ing between  the  elderly  senior  citizens  who 
require  so  few  of  the  services  the  taxes  go 
for  from  those  property  owners  and  Income 
producing  people  who  use  the  services  so 
mtich  more  frequently. 

Nursing  home  problems,  old  age  home 
problems,  legal  assistance  problems,  all  of 
these  are  matters  which  command  the  at- 
tention of  the  Federal,  State  and  Local 
elected  officials.  I  would  propose  legislation 
which  mandates  the  advertising  of  drug 
prices  so  that  senior  citizens  can  get  the  best 
bargain  for  the  drugs  they  need.  I  would  call 
for  legislation  requiring  the  advertisement  of 
medical  service  prices  for  general  types  of 
medical  services  so  that  senior  citizens  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  best  prices.  At  the 
local  level  I  would  call  upon  the  County  of 
Suffolk  to  hold  special  senior  citizen  days  at 
heath  clinics  and  to  staff  the  clinics  on  those 
days  with  people  who  are  more  familiar  with 
geriatric  problems  facing  our  senior  citizens 
and  I  intend  to  make  these  recommendations 
to  the  Suffolk  County  Legislature. 

At  the  very  local  level,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  local  government  can  deliver  much  more 
to  the  senior  citizens  in  terms  of  our  ability 
to  operate  programs  which  are  beneficial  to 
the  senior  citizens.  What  we  need,  however, 
is  as  I  said  before,  the  capital  monies  from 
the  Federal  and  State  levels  to  enable  us 
to  begin  the  program  which  we  can  then 
handle  on  an  operating  basis. 

Finally  in  the  area  of  housing,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Federal  monies  continue  to  flow 
to  the  local  levels  for  the  erection  of  senior 
citizen  housing.  In  the  Town  of  Isllp  we 
are  currently  completing  180  units  of  senior 
citizen  housing  under  Federal  an.spices.  It  is 
a  good  program.  It  Is  a  program  we  welcome. 


It  Is  a  program  that  is  needed.  It  is  a  program 
that  needs  so  much  more  funding.  It  Is  a 
program  that  needs  so  much  more.  Isllp  would 
gladly  erect  hundreds  more  senior  citizen 
housing  units.  We  have  the  need,  we  have 
the  senior  citizens,  and  we  have  the  will  to 
do  the  Job.  We  need  the  assistance  of  th.e 
Federal  Government  in  funding. 

In  Isllp  we  have  a  unique  problem  which 
I  know  Congressman  Downey  is  familiar 
with,  that  of  the  plight  of  the  senior  citizens 
in  trailer  parks  where  the  ov.ners  of  the 
trailer  parks  extract  exorbitant  rents,  and 
charge  enormously  high  maintenance  cos's, 
impose  stiff  regulations,  lock  in  sales  com- 
mission payments  to  themselves,  and  other 
fiscal  devices  which  are  forcing  orr  .=enior 
citizens  in  these  trailer  parks  to  the  verge 
of  virtual  bankruptcy.  I  have  personally 
agonized  with  senior  citizens  w'no  have  this 
problem  for  the  last  three  years  of  my 
Administration. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  real  solution. 
Hov.cver,  I  am  prepared  to  present  to  the 
To-A'ii  Board  a  proposal  wlil?h  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  land  rental  cost  to 
the  mobile  home  owners  and  at  the  same 
time  will  ret«in  the  same  or  eici  greater  tax 
revenue  to  the  Town  of  Islip. 

I  assure  you,  Congressman  Downey,  we  at 
the  local  level  are  trying  to  do  wnat  we  can. 
With  your  support  and  the  support  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  funding  available 
we  can,  we  must,  we  siiall  do  more. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuiE) , 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this 
legislation.  When  the  legislation  came 
out  of  the  subcommittee  I  was  opposed 
to  it.  During  the  process  of  the  full  com- 
mittee consideration  changes  were  made 
that  overcame  my  objections  and  met 
with  my  approval  and  therefore  I  sup- 
port the  bill.  In  fact,  everybody  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  sup- 
ported the  bill. 

There  are  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  when  he  moved 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  those  amend- 
ments I  have  looked  at  and  I  concur  with. 
I  think  they  follow  the  pattern  of  no 
backdoor  spending.  One  amendment  re- 
moves the  backcioor  spending  and  the 
other  changes  will  insure  that  there  will 
not  be  any  supplanting  of  State  funds 
with  Federal  funds  and  encouragement 
for  the  transportation  for  the  elderly. 
There  has  been  opposition  expressed 
since  the  bill  authorizes  far  more  than 
what  was  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration budget  next  year.  However  we 
should  point  out  that  the  only  additional 
authorization  that  we  have  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1976  over  fiscal  1975  is  $50 
million  that  could  come  in  title  III  for 
the  programs  that  are  listed  in  title 
XIII  of  the  bill,  which  are  the  home- 
maker  and  home  services,  counseling  as- 
sistance, residential  repairs,  and  trans- 
portation, 

I  believe  the  legislation  we  have  before 
us  is  a  measure  that  we  all  ought  to 
support  and  which  I  am  supporting  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

I  could,  as  other  speakers  have  already 
done,  cite  many  of  the  statistics  which 
are  attributed  to  accomplishments  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging  and  their 
programs,  but  statistics  alone  are  mean- 
ingless because  they  can  be  used  to  prove 
almost  any  point.  I  do.  however,  recog- 
nize that  there  are  a  great  many  older 


people  ill  tlie  country  who  have  prob- 
lems and  need  our  help.  These  figures 
indicate  to  me  that  there  is  still  much 
which  can  and  must  be  done  for  these 
Americans  who  have  given  so  much  to 
their  country  throitgh  their  produc'ive 
working  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  great  credit  is  due  tlie 
gentleman  from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Brademas  • . 
the  cliairman  of  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee,  for  hit;  openness  and  will- 
ingness to  accommodate  all  points  of  view 
wlncli  help  insure  unanimous  support 
in  the  full  committee.  While  I  think  this 
is  a  good  bill  and  fully  support  it,  there 
are  some  points  that  I  would  like  to  make 
which  I  think  will  clarify  some  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  full  committee  and 
can  be  the  basis  for  legislative  history. 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  action  taken 
here  today  to  eliminate  the  backdoor 
spending  provision  in  this  legislation, 
but  I  still  feel  there  is  a  need  for  special 
clarification  of  the  provision  which  di- 
rects that  S8  million  be  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1975  and  $10  milhon  in  fiscal  year 
1976  for  the  purchase  of  high  protein 
foods,  meat,  and  meat  alternates.  It  is 
necesf^aiy  to  clarify  congressional  intent 
as  to  specifically  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  "high  protein  foods,  meat,  and 
meat  alternates."  So  that  my  colleagues 
can  understand  how  this  language 
evolved.  I  must  explain  that  in  the  sub- 
committee the  words  "beef,  beef  prod- 
ucts, and  dairy  products"  were  adopted. 
In  the  full  committee,  however,  these 
words  were  stricken  and  replaced  by 
"high  protein  foods,  meat,  and  meat  al- 
ternates." Because  the  committee  prin» 
does  not  specifically  detail  what  is  meant 
by  these  words,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  my  understanding.  The  woids 
■high  protein  foods"  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  dairy  products,  since  all  dairy 
products  are  recognized  as  a  source  of 
high  protein.  The  word  "meat"  means 
beef,  lamb,  pork,  and  poultry.  There  ap- 
parently has  been  some  confusion  since 
the  report  was  filed  as  to  whether  or 
not  turkeys  and  chicken  are  covered.  It 
is  my  clear  understanding  they  are.  and 
my  words  today  here  on  the  floor  are 
designed  to  insure  it. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  new 
title  III  of  this  bill  as  it  is  implemented 
to  prevent  discrimination  based  on  age 
in  any  program  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.  As  was  pointed  out,  one 
of  the  greatest  harms  to  older  people  has 
been  mandatory  retirement.  To  what  ex- 
tent this  will  apply  in  federally  financed 
programs,  to  what  extent  it  will  apply  to 
people  in  programs  or  employment  only 
indirectly  affected  by  Federal  assistance 
or  not  at  all,  only  time  will  tell. 

There  is  some  concern  with  the  change 
made  by  amendments  to  the  Domestic 
Volunteei-  Service  Act  of  1973  where  in 
many  places  the  word  "volunteer"  was 
changed  to  "individual."  This  to  me  was 
purely  a  matter  of  semantics.  The  in- 
dividuals who  contribute  their  services 
through  th^  older  American  volunteer 
programs  ol.'er  their  sei-vices  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  way  individuals  offer 
their  services  through  VISTA  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  method  of  computing 
stipends  or  a.ssisting  them  with  tlieir 
living  expenses  are  different  in  method 
but  similar  in  puiT>ose.  The  programs 
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under  the  national  elder  American  vol- 
unteer programs,  amended  to  read  Na- 
tional Older  American  Service  Programs, 
liave  not  been  ciiansed  because  of  this 
chaniie  of  a  word,  nor  are  the  individ- 
uals any  Ies=;  volunteers  aitcr  the  ch.'ngc 
of  the  word  than  tiiey  v  ere  before  the 
ch:inye  of  the  word. 

Some  felt  foster  grandpaients  were 
mi^cla.ssifiel  as  volunteer-;,  but  as  I  said, 
the  differences  are  semantic  imd  in  no 
way  substantive,  since  one  could  hardly 
call  VISTA  or  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
true  volunteers  either.  The  cost  of  the 
FfJ.:-r.!l  Government  maintaining;  a 
VISTA  V-)lunteer  far  surpasses  a  fester 
tra".dj>arent  volunteer  or  individual. 

The  program  retired  senior  volunteer 
I-To^ram.  better  known  as  RSVP.  still 
carries  the  word  "■.oluntecr"  in  it^  title. 
They  now  number  better  than  120.000 
volunteers.  I  hope  tiiose  who  have  volun- 
teered for  faster  grandparents,  retired 
senior  volunteeis  program,  or  senior 
companion  lUM^'ram  will  not  teel  this 
in  any  wav  dimini-hes  the  recoyniiion 
or  appreciation  for  the  work  they  are 
dnin-z.  nor  sliould  it  deprive  them  of  the 
dl.stinction  and  satisfaction  associated 
v.ith  their  service.  They  are  en::aaed  in 
u-cful  activities  antl  it  also,  in  addition. 
enable,-,  theai  to  escape  from  loncline.-s 
and  they  are  .-o  greatly  appreciated  by 
those  whom  they  serve,  those  le.^s  fortu- 
nate tiian  themselves.  Even  so  tiie  pov- 
erty line  is  a  criteria  for  service.  Only 
tli'jse  who  fall  below  are  eligible  to  serve. 

Recognition  that  the  stipend  only 
helps  them  with  some  of  their  expenses 
to  enable  them  to  contribute  their  time 
and  talents  is  also  evidenced  by  the  fact 
tliat  their  fin:incial  assistance  does  not 
jeopardize  tlieir  opiiortunity  to  receive 
assistance  under  othc.-  Federal  programs 
for  v.hich  they  arc  otherwise  elr::ible  or 
their  status  witli  respect  to  taxation. 
Thev  do  not  pav  taxes  en  these  stipends. 
Neither  will  it  brin^  them  under  th.e 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Last.  I  am  iilea.sed  that  in  full  com- 
mittee, we  did  not  transfer  the  older 
American  volunteer  programs  to  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  but  retained 
them  in  ACTION  In  order  that  my  col- 
leagues might  see  the  views  of  .some  in- 
dividuals who  are  in  concurrence  with 
that  view,  I  uiU  now  submit  a  copy  of 
their  correspondence  with  me  for  the 
Record. 

The  first  one  is  from  a  friend  of  mine 
who  I  have  known  for  many  years  as  a 
neighbor  near  my  farm  at  Denni'^on. 
Minn..  Mrs.  Cari  Helleioid.  She  has 
contributed  greatly  in  a  most  capable 
way  to  the  foster  grandparent  proi;ram. 

The  material  follows: 

F.\RiBACXT.  Minn  .  ytan  li  10  1975 
Rep.  Albert  H    Qt'if. 
Ho;/.**"  of  Reprc^entativai, 
M'(i'<hingtcm.  DC. 

Df.mi  Representative:  Qiie:  I  iim  a  volitu- 
teer  at  the  Faribault  State  School  and  Hos- 
pital. »>»  a  Foster  Grandparent.  We  sincerely 
hope  the  program  as  it  is  now.  under  Action 
roinain.s.  me  State  Director  in  Minn  .  Jim 
Lieder.  has  so  ably  kept  this  program  tun- 
ning smoothly.  Our  supervisor  of  the  ijrand- 
pitrent  program  at  Faribault,  is  Beryl  Lattl- 
mors  who  Is  kind  to  us  all.  I  hope  the  .Action 
program  will  continue  as  It  is. 

We  are  so  proud  of  Ciludys  Eeversoii  ijelug 
cliiiscn   Minn.   Mother   of   the   Year.   I   hope 


she  Is  chosen  as  Mother  of  the  Year  In  New- 
York  In  May. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  time.  Good  Luck. 
Yours  truly. 

Mrs    C.\r.i.  Hii  lercd. 

Ti(.iN-.^HR   OF   Older   Americans   Programs 

I'lom:    Allsjn    K.    Gilbert.    Director.    Foster 

Grandparent  Program.  Peppcrdine  Univer- 
sity. Los  Aageles. 

It  hn3  come  to  my  attention  that  ovcr- 
■i:i.ht  hearin--s  will  be  held  by  Co!:i:ressman 
Hawkins  In  Washington.  D.C..  to  the  effec-t 
I  hilt  Older  Aniericans  Programs  may  be  tr.ins- 
forred  from  the  Pre.^ident  -ACTION  '  Admin- 
istration to  the  Deparimcut  of  Hi;\V  (Ad- 
ministration on  Ap;lng) . 

It  is  my  contention  that  these  hearings 
rhould  be  held  throughout  the  country  in 
various  locations  such  as  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco  and  similar  cities  to  provide  an 
oijportunlty  for  all  people  interested  In  aging 
programs  to  olTer  their  views  and  opinions 
regarding  this  proposed  transfer. 

Alter  conslderaUlc  thought  :ind  dl.-.cu.'^.^ion 
With  other  Foslt-r  Grandparent  Program  Di- 
r?ctors.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  (jldcr 
adults  I  represent  to  remain  under  the  Ad- 
ministration of  ACTION. 

AC7  ION  has  been  rereptl\e  to  the  needs  of 
mv  project  and  has  supplied  me  with  support. 
cix)i>eration  and  on-going  training  whlrh  ha=; 
enabled  nie  to  succc.-sfuUy  maint.iin  105 
1  iv.-income  older  adults  tor  appro.xtmateIy 
three  \ears. 

ACTION  has  shown  evidence  of  providing 
e\en  more  support  by  their  assigning  addi- 
tional Program  Olflcers  In  the  field. 

ACTION  has  Implemented  program  im- 
provements for  the  benefit  of  Older  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  ACTION  personnel  in  direct  contact 
with  my  program  have  demonstrated  su- 
perior capabilities  and  jjrior  experience  In 
dciilirig  "vith  older  persons. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  transfer  from  an 
agency  providing  suitable  administration 
would  serve  no  practical  purpose  and  would. 
Ill  fact,  be  detrimental  to  the  older  aduUa 
panicipating  In  lhe.->e  programs. 

Telegra.m 
Hon    Albert  Qcie. 
House  of  Rcprcnentitiu-cs. 
\Va-:hiiigton.   DC  : 

RSVP  Region  5  Advisory  Council  represent- 
ing 114  programs  In  6  States  urges  you  to 
vote  ag.iln.st  the  proposed  transfer  of  RSVP 
to  HE\V  or  to  refer  back  to  Select  Sulx-om- 
mittee  on  Education  until  local  RSVP  pro- 
grams cr.n  be  heard.  Considerable  correspon- 
dence received  by  Advi'jnry  Council  Indicates 
-i:ppi  TT  of  retention  of  RSVP  In  ACTION. 

Lois  Filipic. 
ChatrpcrsoTi . 

Telegram 
Congressman  .\ldert  Qlje. 
Capitol  Orxc. 
Wa'^hington.  DC: 

Vermont  6  RSVP  directcrs  urge  you  to  vo»e 
for  our  RSVP  to  remain  within  tlit  ACTION 
agency  ACTION  has  proved  to  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  imaginative,  flex- 
ible and  is  picgramatically  oriented.  Its  small 
size  enables  it  to  respond  ciuickly  to  program 
needs.  RSVT  serves  the  needs  of  I'.-.e  entire 
community  and  Is  tltercfore  a  total  com- 
munity effort  .ind  as  such  shruld  remain 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  agency  serving 
a  more  comprehenriivi?  population.  Rapport 
between  ACTION  and  individual  RSVP  pro- 
grams is  e.xccllenl  in  Vermont.  We  wl^h  to 
continue  Individual  RSVP  programs.  We  wish 
to  continue  growth  and  development  of  Ver- 
mont RSVP  with  the  guidance  and  support 
or  ACTION  whose  priority  Is  volunteerism. 
Ms.  Pearl  S  'Maini. 

Chairman. 


Telegram 
R'jpresentative  Albert  Qcie. 
m82  Rapburn  Housi'  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihiugton.   DC: 

As  grantee  for  RSVP  of  Greater  Maricopa 
County.  Arizona,  we  would  like  to  express  our 
.satisfactio!!  with  the  manner  in  which  AC- 
TION has  discharged  i's  re  ipon.^iljilitics  wi'h 
respec:  to  its  older  American  volunteer  pro- 
gram We  are  deeply  concerned  that  no 
change  in  Fedcr.il  admiiU'traT  .on  of  RSVP. 
SCP  and  FGP  be  implemented  that  would  in 
nny  w.tv  diminish  t!ie  inip.ict  o!  senior  volun- 
teers In  our  ccmnuKiiiy. 

Sincerely. 

Davi.'  R.  Mai;-; in, 
MSW  CathoHr  Ch'irities.  Inc. 

City  or   Gr\vlimc;,  Mich.. 

Fehruari/  24.  I'.tTo. 
Repicieniiilive  Albect  H.  Qcie. 
US  llow-e  of  Re'-'TffcntaUii's. 
V,\is'nftgton.  DC. 

DtAR  REruEsr.N'T.\TiVF.  Qcie:  It  h;is  been 
hro'ight  to  my  attention  that  discussion  is 
under  way  in  the  Hou.se  .Select  Comniittec 
on  Education.  a!x>ut  tl-.e  p'isslhllitv  of  mov- 
iiic  the  Retncd  Se'.:ior  VoUriteer  Program 
(HSVP.i  from  the  .ACTION  Program  to  the 
Depanmciu  ri  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare As  a  membtr  of  the  Crawford  County 
R  S  V.P.  Advisory  Council.  I  am  opposed  to 
a  move  of  this  nature.  It  is  my  feeling  thst 
a  cha!:i;;e  Is  not  lece.'^sarv  or  desirable  Prom 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  R  S  V  P.  Program 
here,  it  is  working  well  with  ll.:32:i  volunteer 
hours  in  seven  moiuh.s  of  this  fiscal  year  aid 
160  vtluntetrs.  We  also  have  13  other  R  S.V.P. 
Programs  In  Michigan  which  I  am  sure  are 
operating  well  under  the  present  syste:n. 

Please  accept  this  letter  as  registericg  my 
disapproval  of  the  abo\e  di.-cu.-scd  change  1: 
departments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Al.LE.~J    V.    SCHREINEH. 

Grayling  CHu  Tremuer. 

Foster  CiRANDPARENT  Program. 
Minneapolis.  Minn  .  March  7.  i'J7'>. 
Congressman  Albert  Quie. 
House  of  Rcprrscntalives, 
VVa'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Qiie:  There  is  a  rimior  that  the 
Foster  Grandparent  Program  Is  going  to  be 
taken  out  of  Action  Agency  and  put  into 
H  E  W. 

I  would  like  yovi  to  consider  these  points 
before  makitig  a  firm  decision  on  this  issue. 

1  If  v.e  are  put  under  H  E  \V.  we  will  be 
Iviried  in  a  bureaucracy  and  facts  'aIU  not  bo 
c  i!   .idered  from  the  grassroots. 

2.  The  State  Director  of  Action  Agency  is 
a  distinct  advantage  to  get  to  the  grassroot 
needs  Under  HEW.  there  would  be  no  con- 
tact on  the  State  level. 

3.  Under  HEW.  the  Fo-;er  Grandparent 
Program  would  not  be  considered  a  volun- 
teer program 

Your  vote  to  !ea\e  this  volunteer  program 
for  .senior  citizens  under  Action  Agency  will 
be  acknowledgment  of  ycur  concern  for  the 
senior  citizens. 

Your:-  very  truly, 

Mary   Ann   Erckenbrack. 

Program  Suyeni.^or. 

FosiiP.  Gr.\Ni  PARENT  Office. 

Faribault.  Minn  , 

.Varc;i  4,  1075. 
Repr-  euiati\e  A i  cert  Qcif. 
Hou'<e  n/  Repreaenlatire'i. 
Wi!  .hmgton.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Qcie:  There  are  stib- 
'.tantlal  ruimrs  brought  to  my  attention 
that  Fester  Grandparent  and  RSVP  programs 
pre  to  be  transfcrrei..  from  Action  to  HEW. 

The  contention  Ls  that  the  salary  will  be 
inrcased  to  the  minimum  wage  standard  of 
iJ.cu  per  hour.  To  tho.«-e  unfamiliar  with 
the  programs,  this  might  seem  to  be  a  bene- 
fit. .\'tua!!y,  they  would  lose  the  free  meal 
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at  $1.25  per  day  and  their  transportation  al- 
lowance. Their  stipend  then  would  be  con- 
sidered wages  subject  to  withholding  and 
declarable  on  rent  and  tax  returns. 

Because  of  your  knowledge  and  co-author- 
1  hip  of  the  original  grant,  I  am  sure  you  are 
more  familiar  with  the  operation  than  any 
of  your  constituents.  I  know  you  will  give 
this  every  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Beryl  Lattimore. 

Supervisor. 

Retired  Senior  Volvnteer  Program. 

West  Union,  Ohio,  February  10,  1975. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Education,  U.S. 
House  oj  Representaives,  Washington. 
DC 

Dear  Sir:  As  RSVP  Director  of  Adams 
County,  Ohio.  I  am  much  concerned  about 
the  speculated  fate  of  RSVP  (Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program)  under  any  other  Agen- 
cy. We  are  a  very  new  Pi-ogram,  and  through 
the  State  and  Regional  Offices  of  ACTION,  I 
have  had  much  help,  support  and  coopera- 
tion. 

It  Is  with  great  concern  that  I  urge  you  to 
use  your  Influence  in  keeping  RSVP  with 
the  ACTION  Agency. 

I  would  like  those  who  participate  In  the 
Committee  hearings  on  the  alleged  "change- 
over" or  the  "taking-out"  of  RSVP  from  AC- 
TION, to  consider  the  Intimacy  a  small  Agen- 
cy afford  Its  Directors,  and  to  vote  to  retain 
RSVP  with  ACTION. 
Sincerely, 

Prv'die  M.  Cooper. 

From  the  Desk  of  Be.iyl  Prance  Lattiiwore 

March  4,  1975. 

Dear  Al:  If  you  have  any  doubts  about 
how  smoothly  our  program  operates  under 
Action,  call  our  State  Supervisor,  Jim  Lieder. 
at  612-827-5641.  I  am  not  questioning  HEW's 
competency,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
the  problems  all  these  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions are  having  with  HEW.  All  15  program 
directors  agree  with  me  Mr.  Lieder  is  cer- 
tainly tops  not  only  as  a  State  Director,  but 
as  a  "boss". 

I  talked  to  Keith  Purdy  at  the  Olympla 
last  night  and  naturally  we  spoke  of  you. 
Keith  is  not  only  my  neighbor,  but  a  very 
nice  guy. 

I  know  you  are  busy.  If  you  can.  come  and 
visit  us  here  on  the  job. 
The  best  to  you 

Beryl. 
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involved  In  these  programs,  yet  they  seem 
concerned  In  having  these  programs  trans- 
ferred just  because  they  are  "aged"  programs. 
As  directors  of  these  programs,  and  as  we 
are  the  persons  who  must  work  with  ACTION 
personnel,  I  would  believe  some  testimony 
from  the  "grass  roots"  level  would  have  been 
vitally  important  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  decision. 

The  original  legislation  listed  Foster 
Grandparents  as  volunteers,  and  yet  there  are 
some,  who  would  consider  them  workers.  As 
such,  they  would  be  subject  to  the  minimum 
wage  and  what  would  they  gain?  Their 
stipends  would  be  reduced  by  PICA,  State 
and  Federal  taxes,  and  as  a  worker  would 
they  not  be  entitled  to  a  warm  meal  and 
transportation  allowance? 

The  National  Association  of  Foster  Grand- 
parent Program  Directors  will  be  holding  a 
board  meeting  the  middle  of  March  and  our 
position  statement  In  opposition  to  this 
transfer  will  be  forwarded  to  your  office. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  give  this  con- 
siderable thought,  as  I  feel,  the  constant 
shift  from  one  agency  to  another  only  weak- 
ens the  program,  and  if  we  were  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Dept.  of  HEW  (AoA)  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program  may  be  lost  in  this 
huge  bureaucracy  of  funding. 

Rep.  Brademas  has  been  conducting  these 

hearings*   and   I   am   relating   my   views   to 

bring  you  up  to  date  on  our  position  at  this 

level. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  await  your  replv. 

Sincerely, 

James  E.  Lieder, 

Director. 


Telegram 
Congressman  Albert  H.  Qdie, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Minnesota  RSVP  Directors  Association 
opposes  transfer  of  OAVP  from  Action  to 
HEW.  Request  return  to  subcommittee  for 
further  testimony  by  knowledgeable  persons 
uninformed  of  earlier  subcommittee  hear- 
ings and  who  may  be  adversely  affected  bv 
transfer.  '' 

Larry  White, 

President. 

Foster  Grandparent  Program, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  28  1975 
Representative  Albert  H.  Quie, 
2182  Rayburn  House  Office  Btiilding 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Quie:  As  a  repre- 
sentative who  Is  aware  of  the  worthiness  of 
the  Poster  Grandparent  Program,  I  am  for- 
warding some  Information  for  your  consid- 
eration and  reply. 

Dh-ectors  of  the  Poster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram. RSVP,  and  Senior  Companion  Program 
have  learned  of  hearings  beUig  held  "on  the 
hill  regarding  the  transfer  of  these  three 
programs  to  the  Dept.  of  HEW  (AoA) 

Those  who  have  testified  have  not'  been 


Telegram 

Portsmouth.  Ohio. 
Hon.  Albert  QtriE, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Please  use  your  Influence  to  retain  RSVP 
In  ACTION  or  postpone  decision  until  con- 
cerned RSVP  directors  can  be  heard. 

Elizabeth  W.  Glass, 

RSVP  Director. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3922.  the  amendments  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Since  its  inception  in  1965,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  provided  valuable 
services  to  our  older  adults.  The  thrust 
of  the  act  has  been  to  provide  community 
services  to  older  Americans  through  a 
variety  of  programs. 

H.R.  3922  will  make  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans more  responsive  to  the  many  and 
varying  needs  facing  our  older  citizens 
today.  Title  vni  of  the  bill,  the  special 
service  programs,  represents  the  response 
of  the  committee  to  the  testimony  re- 
ceived concerning  the  plight  of  our  el- 
derly as  they  face  the  current  economic 
crisis  with  limited  resources.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  authorize  programs  designed 
to  provide  resources  to  help  our  elderly 
lead  more  meaningful  and  independent 
lives. 

Of  special  concern  to  me,  and  I  know 
to  many  of  my  colleagues,  is  the  section 
on  homemaker  and  other  services,  part 
B  of  title  vm.  The  thrust  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  provide  programs  designed  to 
enable  the  elderly  to  lead  an  independ- 
ent life  in  a  home  environment  with- 
out the  need  for  institutionalization 
Those  who  can  remain  at  home  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  services  will  lead  longer 
more  enjoyable  and  productive  lives,  and 
the  cost  to  the  Government  will  be  far 


less  than  the  cost  of  providing  institu- 
tional care. 

Recently  my  colleague  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  KocH>  citing  both  congressional 
studies  and  GAO  reports,  released  figures 
showing  that  in  New  York  City,  home 
health  programs— averaging  from  S180 
to  $600  per  month  depending  on  the  level 
of  care — cost  substantially  less  than  the 
815,000  to  $20,000  per  year  or  $1,500  per 
month  or  $50  per  day  that  it  takes  to  keep 
a  patient  in  a  nursing  home. 

These  significant  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer, added  to  the  substantial  benefit  to 
the  patient,  make  a  compelling  argument 
for  home  health  care,  homemaker  serv- 
ices, and  the  other  home  services  which 
are  authorized  by  this  section  of  the  bill. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  act  will  prove  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful model  that  will  result  in  Congress 
enacting  legislation  to  provide  the  option 
of  home  health  care  and  correlative  serv- 
ices under  medicare  and  medicaid  for  our 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens  as  an  alter- 
native to  institutionalization. 

The  other  projects  in  this  section  will 
provide  similar  beneficial  services  to  our 
elderly.  Counseling  assistance  will  fur- 
nish legal,  tax,  and  other  counsehng  to 
elderly  persons  in  need  of  assistance. 
Housing  repairs,  transportation  pro- 
grams, and  the  mortgage  interest  reduc- 
tion and  insurance  payments  will  all 
sei-ve  as  useful  resources  to  our  senior 
citizens,  and  will  be  especially  meaning- 
ful given  the  current  economic  difficul- 
ties we  are  experiencing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  thi.s 
measure. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hate  to  be  cast  again  in 
the  role  of  having  to  oppose  this  bill 
in  demanding  a  second  under  the  sus- 
pension procedure,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  pose  some  very  pointed 
questions  as  to  what  all  is  involved  in 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  made  the  point  earher  and  I  will  re- 
emphasize  it  here — that  I  object  very 
strongly  to  our  considering  this  multi- 
billion-dollar  authorization  imder  the 
suspension  procedure  where  we  have 
only  a  total  of  40  minutes'  debate — 20 
minutes  for,  20  minutes  against,  and  no 
opportimity  for  Members  to  ofifer  amend- 
ments. There  is  no  good  reason  why  we 
could  not  be  considering  this  legislation 
under  the  normal  procedure  of  getting  a 
rule,  several  hours  of  debate,  at  least 
and  then  amending  it  under  the  5-min- 
ute  rule. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  be  voting  against 
this  bill  and  it  is  not  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  programs  for  the  elderly.  I  am 
not  so  naive  as  to  believe  I  am  going  to 
be  joined  by  veiy  many  Members  in  vot- 
ing against  it,  although  Members  could 
very  well  argue  that  they  are  only  op- 
posed to  the  procedure  under  which  we 
are  considering  this  measure.  It  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote  for  passage  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  and  unless  it  gains 
that  majority,  it  would  go  down  to  de- 
feat today  and  then  the  normal  proce- 
dure would  be  for  the  committee  to  seek 
a  rule  and  bring  it  out  under  the  condi- 
tions under  which  I  have  just  described. 
I  am  not  the  only  member  opposed  to 
this  procedure,  for  the  gentleman  from 
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California  <Mr.  John  L.  Bcrton'  who 
has  views  on  this  legislation  quite  at 
odds  with  my  own,  would  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  and  I  respect  his  right 
to  have  that  oppoitunity,  just  as  I  ar^ue 
i  )v  v.v,  own  tins  aTternoon. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has.  I  be- 
lieve, served  tlie  Nation  well  by  ea.-.infr 
tlie  very  substantial  burdens  tliat  fall 
iiicxorobly  on  the  elderly. 

The  blessings  that  we  enjoy  today  as 
Americans  are  ours  becau.^e  people,  in 
:.e,!rs  imst  worhpd  for  them,  saved  for 
them,  built  them.  Our  -ienior  citizens 
had  a  part  in  that  working  and  savinu 
and  building:  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to 
see  that  they  are  not  furaotten.  to  see 
indeed  that  they  are  honored  and  re- 
warded for  their  contributions. 

We  must  realize  too  that  a  persons 
contributions  need  not  end  at  .some  ar- 
bitrarily arrived  at  a;e  limit.  Thou.^and.'^ 
of  senior  citizens  remain  able  to  uive 
much  to  the  future  of  our  country,  and 
to  our  happine.ss.  Their  knowledge.  e.\- 
perience.  and  resourcefulness  are  a  na- 
tional treasure,  to  be  preserved,  extended, 
and  enhanced 

The  Older  Amenc  ans  .'Vc  t  ha.s  helped 
us  to  do  that;  it  ha.>  beon  a  useful  ve- 
hicle in  our  pursuit  of  that  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  be  in 
favor  of  extcndmu  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  but  in  so  doirn,'.  I  want  to  make 
ceitain  that  we  are  not  going  far  beyond 
our  ability  to  produce,  and  I  am  talking 
about  broadening  the  .--cope  of  the  act  to 
the  e.xtent  called  for  in  this  legislation 
at  a  time  when  we  are  under  real  seriou.-, 
budgetary  restraints.  Here  is  one  of  the 
fa-st  pieces  of  legislation  coming  before 
us  after  the  President  has  drawn  the 
line  on  a  $60  billion  deficit  that  will  ex- 
ceed his  budget.  Yes;  there  will  be  those 
that  argue  that  for  this  coming  year 
and  the  following  year  it  is  not  all  that 
much  over  his  budget  to  be  too  terribly 
exercised.  But  then,  it  is  a  4-year  author- 
ization and  we  ?ot  into  some  astronom- 
ical figures  in  that  fourth  year.  The  com- 
mittee itself  -says  it  is  unable  to  calculate 
the  total  cost  and  several  of  the  programs 
are  provided  with  "such  sums  as  neces- 
sary." and  that,  my  friends,  is  far  too 
loosely  drawn  languaire  for  me  to  accept 
in  these  times. 

Now  I  should  like  to  pose  several  ques- 
tions to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee handling  this  legislation. 

Did  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  the  legislation  at  all? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question,  if  he 
will  yield,  is  yes.  and  I  am  distressed  to 
report  that  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
fused to  testify. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Where  do  we  find  refer- 
ence to  the  administration  or  the  OMB 
testimony  in  the  committee's  report'?  I 
did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  did  not  wi.sh  to  em- 
barrass the  administration  any  further. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Let  us  take  the  housing 
provisions  for  example. 

How  did  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  get  into  the  housing  business? 
I  note  this  bill  would:  First,  assist  elderly 
persons  to  repair  and  renovate  their 
homes;   Second,  adapt  existing  or  pro- 


posed housing  to  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped elderly  persons;  and  Third,  sub- 
sidize mortgage  interest  down  to  l-^o  for 
projects  housin;?  the  elderly.  Now  this 
feature  sounds  very  much  to  me  like  the 
oft-discredited  236  rental  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Does  not  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  hr.ve  jurisdiction  in  this  area? 
I  re'^TCt  that  I  do  not  see  members  of 
that  committee  on  the  floor  at  this  time 
to  inquire  whether  their  housin<;  experts 
or  ttu'v  themsclve.-i  were  ever  ron.sultcd 
about  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tlie 
gentleman  v  ill  \irUl 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  am  iiappy  Lo  yield  ;  > 
tlie  ger.tlt'man 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  The  Comnuttee  on 
EdULatiL.ii  aiul  L  ibor  followed  the  same 
procedure  on  this  legislation  as  it  has 
followed  with  orher  committee.;,  the  pro- 
cedure custcmary  among  committees  in 
tlie  House. 

I  would  s.-iy  further.  witJi  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
concerning  housing,  that  housing  has 
been  affected  by  the  Older  Americans 
Act  .since   its   inception   in    1965. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  tliouuht  we  pa.s.sed  a 
hausing  bill  la.>t  year  to  do  away  with 
the  categorical  iJiant  prof,rams  Now  we 
are  netting  right  back  into  the  act  by 
undoin-'  what  we  did  in  pa.s.-^ing  th.e  over- 
all omnibus  housing  bill  la.-^t  year.  I  also 
understand  tlie  Committee  on  Rules  is 
considering  another  bill  tomorrow  morn- 
ing to  postpone  mortgage  foreclosures.  If 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Reussi  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Barrett)  want, 
then  v.hy  do  we  need  that  in  this  bill? 
We  ought  to  have  a  full  discu.ssion  on 
these  housing  provisions  rather  than 
slipping  them  in  here  because  it  has  a 
nice  moniker,  'Housing  f jr  the  Elderly." 

The  gentleman  from  Mis.^ouri  iMr. 
R.A.N  D ALL  I  made  a  very  important  point 
with  respect  to  discrimination.  If  this  is 
enacted,  it  could  raise  similar  questions 
as  with  tiie  sex  di-crimination  and  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  my  oppos- 
ing this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Special  training  and  research  in  the 
bill  would  authorize  grants  for  the  train- 
ing of  lawyers,  lay  advocates  and  para- 
profes.sional  persons  who  will  provide 
legal  counseling  assistance  to  older 
persotis. 

This  is  directly  contrary  to  our  goal 
of  ending  the  proliferation  to  grant  in- 
stitutions narrow  categorical  training 
funds.  I  would  also  like  to  register  my 
objection  to  the  committee's  proposal  re- 
quiring at  least  one-third  of  certain 
funds  available  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1965  be  expended  on 
programs  effecting  tlie  elderly.  Not  only 
does  this  propo.-al  involve  yet  another 
unwarranted  earmarking  of  Federal 
funds,  but  it  also  purports  to  make  a 
significant  amendment  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  at  a  time  when  extension 
of  that  act  is  now  under  active  considera- 
tion in  the  Congress. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  have 
preferred  to  see  the  titles  of  the  act  ex- 
piring on  June  30  of  this  year  limited  to 
2  years  extension  or  June  30,  1977,  mak- 
ing   them    coterminous    with    the    title 


VII  nutrition  authorization.  The  title  III 
grants  for  the  State  and  community 
programs  and  title  VIII  nutrition  p'-o- 
gram  are  only  in  their  second  year  of 
operation  and  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
await  the  availability  of  definitive  daii 
on  the  efTicacy  of  these  massive  program  ■ 
rather  than  act  to  extend  them  as  cur- 
rently structured  for  another  4  years. 

Believe  me.  if  Members  h;.d  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  some  of  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram- going  on  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts .ocrsonally  to  .-ee  who  the  people 
are  participating  in  these  i)rograms,  they 
would  really  have  their  eyes  opened.  I 
would  .'^ay  a:.;ain  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  v,c  ought  not  to  be  considering 
till.;  bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
We  ought  to  "put  it  off  for  another  day 
when  wc  can  get  a  rule,  have  a  more 
CNtended  debate  and  ample  opportunity 
for  offering  amendments. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

'Mr.    I^EIIMAN')  . 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
suiniort  of  the  bill.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr.  Brade- 
MAsi.  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com.- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  iMr 
Pekkinsi  for  brin^'ing  this  bill  to  th- 
floor  today. 

I  want  to  particularly  support  the  hot 
nic.d  program.  We  have  been  able  in 
Dade  County  to  include  in  this  program 
some  of  our  long  stored  civil  defeire 
foods.  Without  this  hot  meals  program 
we  could  not  have  channeled  this  c' 
defense  food  for  the  benefit  of  our  senior 
citizens.  We  found  and  are  using  300 
tons  of  highly  nutritional  biscuits  stored 
underground  in  Dade  County  that  ver.^ 
still  in  good  shape. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  to  in- 
vestigate in  their  own  districts  the  avail- 
ability of  these  kinds  of  civil  dcfen.se 
foods  and  the  possibihty  of  including 
such  hi-h  protein  food  as  part  of  the  hot 
meals  program  which  is  included  in  this 
bill.  Before  another  5  or  10  years  have 
passed  these  stored  biscuits  will  hove 
turned  to  garbage. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  great  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security,  th? 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <Mr 
Burke)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  a  handful  of  com- 
ments to  make  regarding  this  very  fine 
piece  of  legislation,  the  older  Americans 
amendments,  H.R.  3922. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  for  bringing 
us  this  polished  bill,  which  finally  pro- 
vides programs  and  assistance  for  Amer- 
ica's elderly  persons  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  programs  in  which  they  can 
participate  proudly.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
new  titles  added  by  this  bill  to  the  1965 
Act  show  the  great  respect  Congress  has 
for  our  older  citizens,  and  is  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  this  Congress  will  be 
proud  of.  It  is  overdue,  and  I  strongly 
urge  prompt  enactment. 

Tlie  new  title  Vin  will  even  out  the  dis- 
advantages faced  by  many  of  America's 
elderly  in  our  society  today.  Due  simply 
to  advanced  age,  and  often  the  infirmi- 
ties accompanymg  old  age,  the  elderly 
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are  subject  to  discrimination,  exploita- 
tion, and  the  inhumanity  of  bureaucratic 
obf  uscation.  This  is  what  this  bill  and  the 
able  members  of  the  committee  seek  to 
correct. 

The  new  title  IX  opeii.s  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  still  useful  senior  citizens  to 
obtain  work.  Together  with  CETA,  this 
legislation  is  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  pub- 
lic service  employment  programs  aimed 
at  the  elderly,  letting  them  make  an 
honest  income  independently  and 
proudly. 

The  unanimity  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers is  a  testimony  to  their  dedication 
and  to  the  strength  of  this  legislation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  them  in 
pa.ssing  H.R.  3922. 

The  key  to  individual  independence  in 
America   today,  among  other  things,  is 
having  a  shelter  over  your  head.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  foremost  targets  of 
ihLs  bill,  that  fear  among  elderly  persons 
of  losing  the  roof  over  their  heads,  of 
being  stashed  away  in  a  nursing  home, 
becoming    "iustitutionahzed."    although 
"institutionalization"  is  still  too  clean  a 
word  for  it.  in  view  of  some  of  the  reve- 
lations of  injustices  by  investigations  of 
nursing  homes  in  many  of  our  States. 
Title  VIII  provides  for  the  funding  of 
several  programs  that  make  it  easier  for 
elderly  persons  to  stay  in  their  own  resi- 
dences, maintain  them,  and  enjoy  them 
w  ithout  overbearing  problems  of  finance. 
On  one  hand  is  part  B  of  title  VIII, 
which  provides  for  in-home  health  care 
and  various  homemaker  services.  This  is 
the  cornerstone  of  alternatives  to  institu- 
tionalization.  In-home  care  will  result  in 
numerous   savings   for   the   public   and 
elderly     alike,     which     the    committee 
points  out,  because  in-home  care  costs 
almost   one-fourth   what  hospital   care 
costs  and  one-fifth  what  skilled  nursing 
hone  care  costs.  In  addition  to  health 
care,    there    is    a    provision    to    involve 
homemaker  services,  such  as  vei-y  basic 
functions,   like   letter   writing,   cooking, 
cleaning,  or  doing  a  load  of  wash. 

On  another  hand  is  funding  for  home 
renovation  programs,  to  help  elderly 
homeowners  keep  their  homes  up  to 
minimum  housing  standards,  and  to 
provide  special  carpentry  services  with 
an  eye  toward  making  It  easier  for 
handicapped  persons  to  get  about  in 
their  homes. 

A  third  section  of  title  vni  is  aimed  at 
increasing  the  independence  of  elderly 
homeowners  through  subsidization  of  a 
mortgage  interest  rate  of  1  percent. 
The  section  is  intended  as  an  incentive 
for  participants  on  the  State  level  to 
purchase  housing  and  renovate  it  for 
elderly  occupants,  and  provide  it  at  low 
cost.  It  provides  safeguards  insuring  that 
sponsors  provide  a  wide  range  of  services 
to  elderly  residents  of  their  housing  and 
tliat  they  keep  the  rent  down. 

These  parts  I  most  heartily  endorse, 
for  they  put  meat  on  the  ageless 
rhetorical  skeleton  of  "alternatives  to 
institutionalization."  For  once  we  can 
look  at  a  bill  that  has  come  from  clamor- 
ous appeals  for  alternatives  to  something 
or  other  undesirable,  and  readily  pro- 
claim: "Look,  here  are  real,  substantive 
alternatives." 

There  is  still  more  worthv  of  merit 
In  this  title.  Note  part  C.  which  is  an 


iaceniive  for  needed  coiuiseling  pro- 
grams— counseling  on  legal  matters,  tax 
problems,  nursing  home  grievances,  due 
process,  medical  problems,  and  so  on. 
Most  importantly,  it  provides  for  train- 
ing of  persons  to  liandle  the  unique,  and 
too  often  ignored,  difficulties  tliat  are  a 
part  of  growing  old.  and  getting  trapjied 
in  the  bureaucracy  of  old  age. 

Besides  the  bureaurao  that  often 
<i\<-nifs  the  personal  lives  and  problems 
of  our  elderly  generation,  tliere  is  a  very 
real,  although  perhaps  .sPbconsfious  di^- 
r  rimination  in  our  .society  tli.nt  says:  "Old 
folks  can't  work  any  more.  Let's  ju.st  re- 
tire "em,  let  'em  rest,  keep  'cm  comfort- 
able." I  know-  this  is  the  one  discrimina- 
tion that  hurts  most — above  and  beyond 
the  bureaucracy,  the  culture!  and  societal 
abandonment — and  the  one  that  .senior 
citizens  will  be  most  quick  to  deny. 

And,  I  am  plea.sed  to  .say.  that  is  one 
discrimination  the  committee  has  acted 
forcefully  to  era.se  with  the  addition  of 
title  IX  to  the  act.  No  longer  will  those 
elderly  who  want  a  little  bit  of  work  to 
keep  themselves  busy  be  "shelved.  " 

I  think  the  Older  American  Commun- 
ity Sei-vice  Employment  program  is  ju^t 
about  the  best  employment  program  to 
come  along  in  decades.  It  brings  to  mind 
the  successful  New  Deal  employment  pro- 
pianis,  which  are  not  entirely  a  bad 
memory  for  me.  We  may  come  to  the 
point  in  the  near  future  where  we  have 
to  do  some  serious  glancing  back  to  the 
thirties  and  learn  from  the  depression 
programs  the  lesson  they  taught,  that 
everyone  has  to  share  the  burden  and 
the  work  when  there  is  work  to  be  had. 
This  community  employment  program 
is  a  continued  stride  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, along  with  the  ongoing  CETA  pro- 
grams, like  Operation  Mainstream  and  so 
on,  which  are  public -service  oriented. 
There  are  many,  many  jobs  that  can 
be  established  in  the  average  community 
that  can  be  handled  by  elderly  persons, 
and  the  bill  points  out  several— "health, 
welfare,  educational,  recreational  serv- 
ices; conservation,  maintenance  of  natu- 
ral resources;  community  beautification. 
antipollution  and  environmental  quality 
efforts;  economic  development." 

One  that  immediately  comes  to  my 
mind  as  an  example  is  community  gar- 
dening projects,  which  are  sprouting  all 
over  the  Nation,  if  my  mail  is  any  indica- 
tion of  the  trend.  Several  communities 
have  suggested  using  public  service  funds 
to  hire  a  community  gardening  coordina- 
tor, and  I  think  it  would  be  money  well 
spent.  Certainly  in  every  community 
there  are  men  and  women  who  have 
grown  up  with  agriculture  m  their  blood 
and  dirt  under  their  fingernails. 

There  Is  myriad  expertise  just  itch- 
ing to  be  utilized  among  America's 
elderly  citizens.  Remember,  it  is  those  of 
us  that  are  growing  old  now  that  made 
this  country  great  In  their  youth.  A  re- 
tired businessman  does  not  forget  that 
business  sense,  nor  does  a  retired  fa3-mcr 
lose  that  golden  touch. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  target 
of  this  program,  however.  It  is  not  to 
make  elderly  people  independently 
wealthy,  but  Instead  to  help  them  remain 
Independent,  keep  up  with  the  cost  of 
living  index,  keep  them  bu.sy,  making 
them  valuable  to  their  community,  allow- 


11!;^  Kiviii  to  retain  the  dignity  which  the 
accomplishment  of  a  ta.sk  awards  every 
man  and  woman. 

That  is  what  these  amendments  are 
all  about — the  dignity  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. By  passing  this  bill  we  can  do  much 
lo  increase  the  dignity  and  ease  which 
our  elderly  deserve  in  the  later  years  of 
their  life.  We  have  a  chance  to  ln.sure 
for  them.  To  -iive  to  them,  that  even 
break  wiiiih  g'-owing  old  steals  from 
tiu'in. 

I  belitvi:  this  bill  will  be  one  of  the 
inilf  stones  of  this  Congress.  1  believr  it 
.■^ymbnUzes  a  new  American  awareness  oi 
iu.-t  what  is  ov.ed  the  elderly  .segment  of 
our  jiopulation.  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  at  least  .see  that  they  are  r.  >; 
"shelved."  or  hidden,  or  forced  into  in- 
stitutions. We  have  here  programs  that 
v.ill  let  elderly  folks  stay  independent 
and  programs  that  will  let  them  Ik'!,) 
tlieniselves  and  their  community. 

Tc  tho.sc  that  cannot  work,  we  ofTn 
iirourams  that  can  keejj  tliem  out  oi 
institutions,  .secure  under  their  omm 
roof.  To  those  with  skills  still  sharp,  v,  e 
otter  oijportunities  to  exerci.se  thorn  in 
the  service  of  their  community. 

Simiily  jjut.  this  bill  is  an  end  to  tl;r 
lonj  pattern  of  neglect  exj^erienccd  by 
America's  aged.  It  is  a  noble  effort.  o;ui 
I  am  proud  now.  as  proud  as  I  have  evei 
been  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  1 1 
reafTirm  my  appreciation  and  my  stro.iL 
support  for  these  addition^  to  the  Older 
.Americans  .Act. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Montana  'Mr. 
Melcheri  has  a  question  he  wishes  to 
put  to  me.  and  I  yield  to  him  for  llini 
jnnpose. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  tlian!: 
the  chainnan  of  the  subcommittee  Un 
yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  report  only  220.000  of  \hr 
elderly  ore  being  fed  each  day  under 
title  7  of  the  act.  whereas  the  report  in- 
dicates 5  million  iier.sons.  5  million  o! 
our  elderly,  would  be  eligible  under  the 
program. 

In  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
H.R.  48  would  direct  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  buy  up  to  S2  billion 
worth  of  commodities,  animal  food  prnd- 
ucts,  during  the  next  12  months. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee whether,  if  that  bill  were  en- 
acted, it  would  fit  into  supplying  undc; 
title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  com- 
modities greatly  in  excels  of  the  $8  mil- 
lion which  is  proposed  in  the  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  and  $10  million  for  fisr.i) 
year  1976. 

Mr.    BRADEMAS.    'Hie    anraver.    Mi 
Speaker,  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
"Yes." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr.  Cornell)  ,  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  a  bill  on  which  I  have  such 
strong  feelings.  It  has  long  been  my  con- 
tention that  it  is  a  national  disgrace  that 
in  the  richest  Nation  in  the  world  ."^o 
many  of  our  elder  citizen"  live  in  pov- 
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eily.  In  this  regard,  the  Older  Anuricans 
Act  Is  a  laiidmark  piece  of  legislation 
and  the  amendments  to  this  act  we  are 
considering  today  only  strengthen  and 
improve  the  original  law.  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefiy  on  tiie  provisions  I  laid 
n-.o.-t  significant. 

During  the  hearings  on  tins  bill.  I 
a-ked  witne.-.-.es  repre.ser.tmg  groups  of 
older  Americans  what  t\]h-  ot  as>istaiKe 
should  be  given  top  prioritv  m  attcmpt- 
i!^.g  to  help  our  .--enior  citi/ens.  The  re- 
spun>e  I  got  wa.-.  that  the  greate.st  need 
of  the  aging  was  assistance  to  make  it 
po>->ible  lor  them  to  live  at  home  and 
avoid,  if  p:)>.>ible.  the  alteinalue  of  mou- 
ex!>en.-^i\t'  nur.-ing  home  care. 

.\Ii)-.r  of  tile  aimndments  proposi-d  in 
tiu-  bill  have  tin.>  a.^  the  objective  wiien- 
tvir  po.-sible  Home  improvements,  more 
Uf.ilth  care,  mortgage  iniere.st  reduction 
.ind  in.-<urance  pa.\ment.s  will  tlearlv  help 
our  older  citizens  to  n-main  .a  home  in 
,ilace  of  lustitutionah/.atioii  In  m:  dis- 
trict iran.sportation.  particularl;,  iii  the 
rural  areas,  i.s  iiio.-t  imi)ortanc  Recently 
I  received  a  rei.)ort  of  heaiins^  concern- 
ing the  need.s  of  the  a;;ins4  in  rural  areas 
of  my  di.^trict.  Transijoitation  and  nu- 
trition were  the  critical  needs  e\pres>ed. 
Tliey  are.  of  cour.'-e.  interwoven,  as  a  food 
pruuiam  does  not  lielp  aiivoiie  wlio  can 
not  get  to  the  jjlace  .-ervmg  food  or  have 
i!  brought  to  thtir  homes.  Tins  bill  ex- 
tends liie  higiily  .-uccessful  i.utntion  pro- 
mam  which  now  provides  a  hot  meal 
tach  day.  5  day.  a  week,  for  220.000 
elderly  peisons.  It  calls  tor  liie  State  and 
local  agencies  to  meet  the  tran.sportation 
r.eeds especially  in  connection  with  medi- 
tal  --enice.>  and  nutrition  projects. 

I  cannot  urge  my  c(jlleagues  too 
-trongly  to  support  ihi.s  bill  which  i.s  the 
nnnimum  we  can  do  to  provide  more  dig- 
ritv  and  a  better  life  lor  our  .-enior  citi- 
<:ens  m  their  twilight  .\eai.- 

Mr.  BR.ADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
'.  ield  1  minute  to  llie  gentleman  from 
Khnoi.s  'Mr.  H.w-L'.  a  member  of  the 
.-Libcommittee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  Hiv- 
port  of  this  long  overdue  and  much 
needed  legislation.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
le.igue  from  Wisconsin  thtit  it  is  a 
-name — in  fact,  it  is  a  diss^race:  we 
-iiould  hang  our  heads  m  shame,  as  the 
v.ealthiest  nation  on  thi.s  Earth,  when 
•'  e  admit  that  20  percer.t  of  our  senior 
fill/ens  live  in  poverty. 

I  am  reminded  of  wliat  Pea '.I  S  Buck 
..ad  to  say  on  one  occasion,  and  that  is 
that  the  true  test  of  a  Krcat  society  or  a 
-I eat  civilization  if  you  will,  is  vAvdl  it 
does  for  its  helples.-  members. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ha-.c  no  doubt  that 
tiu.s  legislation  will  help  to  meet  that 
te.-t.  and  I  am  bound  and  determined 
tiiat  we  shall.  Members  all  over  thi.s 
House  Chamber  should  be  rising  to  sup- 
port this  legi.-lation  without  nuicii  fur- 
tiier  di.-'CU.ssion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Arkansas    'Mr     Ham- 

-MER-SCHMIDT'  . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3922.  the  Older 
Americans  Act  amendment.s  of  1975. 

I  regret  that  the  measure  has  come  to 
the  floor  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
but  I  hasten  to  urge  my  collci^'ue.-.  to  lend 


their    full    and    active    support    to    its 
pas-age. 

The  measure  we  now  consider  will  ex- 
tend I'lograms  authorized  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  fur  4  years, 
throusli  fi.scal  vcar  1979.  I  express  my 
heartiest  compliments  to  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Cnmmitt-ee.  who  ha\e  labored 
long  and  hard  to  develop  this  outstand- 
Jny  pH  e  of  Ici/i-lation  whiih  addresses 
Itself  .so  diretti.v  Lind  meanint^fully  to  the 
problems  and  needs  of  America's 
elderly. 

Mv  long-time  support  fv)r  jirograms 
beiientiii-;  the  elderly  has  alwa.vs  been 
rellccted  in  endorsing  any  legislation 
aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  oar  older  citizens.  Today.  I  voice  my 
suppoii  for  this  legislation  with  the 
knowledge  ttiat  I  uill  be  working  m  a 
very  positive  and  direct  way  on  the.se 
problems,  having  been  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  rect  iitly  established  House 
Seleci  Committee  on  Agmg  It  is  an  honor 
I  highly  value  and  a  responsibilit;.  I  look 
foiward  to. 

My  interest  is  keen  in  taking  part  in 
over.siv;ht  hearings  as  to  how  lhe.se  pro- 
kiains  and  policies  are  being  promul- 
gated and  administered.  This  spec  iali/ed 
liaiiel  will  zero  in  and  focus  attention  on 
the  particular  problems  of  this  .segment 
ot  .\mericans.  The  needs  of  the  elderly 
are  different,  specialized  and  require  a 
hiyhly-developed  .sense  of  understanding 
and  coinpas.>ion  I  hope  to  make  a  mean- 
ingful input  in  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  other  committees  having  juris- 
diction in  the  subject  areas  we  v. ill 
consider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  strong  .support  for 
this  extension  of  the  196.3  Older  Ameri- 
ci'ii.N  Act  is  reilected  by  the  36  to  0  vote 
in  th>'  Hou.-e  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, recommending  passage.  I  make 
reference  to  liie  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee, in  its  wisdom,  has  probably  touched 
upon  every  relevant  aspect  of  life  for  the 
elderly.  No  doubt  they  have  made  a  de- 
termined effort  to  cover  all  problem 
areas. 

Con.-ider  the  v.uied  and  vital  programs 
extended  under  H.R.  3922:  the  nutrition 
proLiram  for  tlie  elderly:  .special  service 
pro:i'rams:  homemaker  services;  counsel- 
inc;  a..sistance:  hou.sing  repairs  and 
trm-portation:  mortgage  interest  reduc- 
tion and  insurance  payments:  employ- 
ment and  age  discrimination. 

Authorization  i-  includea  in  tlie  meas- 
ure to  continue  Grt>en  Thumb  and  other 
popular  Mainstream  programs,  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  older  workers  living  below  the 
poverty  level.  Many  of  my  constituents 
are  vitally  interested  in  Green  Thumb, 
a  program  I  have  closely  followed  and 
supported  for  years. 

H.R.  3922  recognizes  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  housing  for  the  elderly.  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Aging  and  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
vital  asi>cct  ot  life  for  older  .-Xmcricans 
than  housing. 

I  compliment  the  Education  and  Labor 
Conunittee  on  development  ot  this  title. 
It  provides  alternatives  to  what  I  feel  is 
pcrlia;ys  tlie  greatest  fear  ol  the  elderly; 


institutionalization.  In  fact,  it  could 
mean  the  difference  between  living  in 
dignity  and  comfort,  in  warm,  secure, 
and  familiar  family  surroundings,  or  the 
other  alternative,  which  I  need  not 
belabor 

Otlier  highly  worthwhile  features  of 
tlie  bill  relate  to  the  creation  of  pro- 
gram- to  enable  older  Americans  to  make 
repairs,  renovations,  and  other  home  im- 
provements. /Xnd.  it  establi.-hes  a  pro- 
gram of  mortgage  interest  reduction 
Ijayments  and  mortgas^e  hisurance  to  en- 
courai,e  the  conversion  and  renovation 
of  hou-ing  for  the  elderly,  and  will  en- 
c  jurage  reduced  rents  and  provide  multi- 
family  eillciency  units.  How  many  times 
has  each  of  us  received  a  cry  of  despair 
from  a  senior  citizen  who  is  in  fear  of 
lo-ing  their  home? 

H  R.  3922  addrc.s.ses  itself  in  a  decisive 
tind  positive  way  with  the  shameful,  hiri- 
cirn  but  very  real  problem  of  age  discrim- 
m.ition,  which  the  committee  has  re- 
lerred  to  as  "ageism." 

This  is  so  important  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion ar.d  to  Arkansas  as  well,  for  Ar- 
kansas ranks  .second  only  to  Florida  in 
the  number  of  elderly  citizens  and  sec- 
ond per  capita  nationwide  in  the  num- 
ber of  low-income  senior  citizens.  Thi;. 
fad  alone  speaks  for  itself  and  for  the 
importance  to  Arkansas  in  enacting  H.R. 
3022. 

The  proijrams  authorized  and  extended 
under  this  act  will  touch  upon  every  as- 
pect of  life  for  the  elderly.  It  will  offer 
opportunities  to  take  part  and  become 
involved  in  our  national  mainstream  and 
our  society — and  in  our  national  con- 
sciousness. It  will  enable  us  to  draw  upon 
the  vast  reservoir  of  experience  and 
knowledge  held  by  our  older  citizens.  It 
will  afford  mitold  opportunities  for  a 
more  hopeful,  secure  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  guidepost  in  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  might  be  this: 
There  can  be  no  price  placed  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  human  dignity  nor  on  the 
fulfillment  of  human  need. 

I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  cast  a  resounding  yes  vote  for 
H  R.  3922. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Baumani. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  disturbs 
me  to  hear  Members  of  Congress  con- 
stantly downgrading  the  United  States 
and  its  people  for  not  doing  enough  for 
tills  or  that  Federal  program  with  re- 
spect to  aid  to  our  senior  citizens.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  done  more 
to  assist  the  elderly  tli;in  any  other  na- 
tion on  earth.  I.  myself,  have  supported 
laws  increasing  housing  for  the  elderly, 
extending  the  life  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging,  appropriating  $600  mil- 
lion for  nutrition  programs  for  the  el- 
derly and  increasing  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  to 
consider  what  we  are  doing  here  today. 
This  bill  was  reported  on  March  14,  al- 
most a  month  ago.  It  was  to  have  come 
up  on  the  floor  imdcr  an  oix;n  rule  allow- 
ing Members  the  freedom  to  offer 
amendments.  Such  amendments  could 
have  either  increased  funding,  curtailed 
it.  or  redirected  the  substance  of  the 
bill.  But  instead  of  bringing  up  the  bill 
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under  this  regular  procedure,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bradem.\s)  has 
called  this  bill  up  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  not  in  tlie  form  in  which  it  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  but  in  an  entirely  new 
lorm  containing  numerous  amendments 
which  none  of  us  in  the  House  have  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing.  While  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  is  within  his  rights, 
his  course  ot  parliamentary  action  pre- 
vents any  other  Members  from  exercis- 
ing what  is  normally  their  right — to 
have  full  debate  and  offer  amendments. 
The  gentleman  says  Uiat  these  amend- 
iiieiUs  have  the  agreement  of  one  or  two 
members  of  his  committee — that  is  all 
very  well  for  the  gentlemen  privileged 
to  be  part  of  this  hitherto  secret  agree- 
ment, but  it  is  no  help  to  the  rest  of  the 
membership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  senior  citizens  of 
America  deserve  to  be  treated  better 
than  this.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace 
in  my  opinion  to  Torce  the  Iloase  to  leg- 
islate in  the  dark  on  such  an  important 
issue.  This  bill  contains  numerous  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  programs  of  assistance 
to  the  aged,  including  an  important  new 
antidiscrimination  clause,  which  is  cer- 
tainly needed.  It  covers  matters  such  as 
nutrition  for  the  elderly,  homemaker 
services,  legal  counseling,  transportation 
and  community  services.  But  none  of  as 
knows  specifically  what  the  amendments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  do  to 
these  important  programs. 

As  one  example,  I  site  the  committee 
report  on  page  12  dealing  with  section 
902ibiiii.  This  section  appears  to  per- 
mit national  lobbying  groups  to  be  paid 
with  Federal  funds  under  the  public 
service  employment  program,  title  IX. 
Does  this  mean  that  such  groups  as  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  are 
to  have  their  blatant  lobbying  activities 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayers? 

I  think  any  Member  who  is  Irank  will 
admit  that  this  particular  group  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  front  for  the  AFL-CIO 
Committee  on  Political  Education.  Its 
role  is  to  elect  liberals  to  public  office. 
Certainly  I  cannot  support  a  bill  which 
contains  this  kind  of  highly  unusual 
precedent,  but  under  tlie  suspension  pro- 
cedure it  is  impossible  to  debate  or  discuss 
this  i.ssue. 

Let  me  add  another  tliought.  Recently, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore a  national  television  audience  an- 
nounced that,  "I  am  drawing  the  line 
right  here."  He  meant  that  he  would 
not  accept  a  Federal  deficit  in  excess  of 
$60  billion.  The  President  added: 

Tills  is  as  far  as  we  dare  go.  I  will  resist 
every  attempt  by  the  Congres.s  lo  Increase 
tlie  deftclt  by  spending  progrjuns. 

But  H.R.  392:2  provides  authorization 
levels  of  $2.6  billion  for  the  next  4  years. 
This,  I  am  told,  exceeds  administration 
requests  by  a  considerable  amount.  In 
its  original  form  the  bill  authorized 
potentially  large  sums  of  spending  in  an 
open-ended  authorization  described  only 
as  "such  sums."  The  bill  also  contained 
"  back-door  sp>ending"  which  violates  the 
new  Budget  Control  Act.  We  have  been 
told  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that 
his  unseen  amendments  change  these 
spending  provislon.s,  but  how  are  we  to 
know  that? 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  crudest,  hoax  ixi  - 
petrated  on  the  aged  and  senior  citizens 
of  our  Nation  is  the  robbery  ol  the  value 
of  their  savings,  their  fixed  pensions,  and 
the  income  from  programs  such  as  .social 
.security.  Inflation  ravages  their  buying 
power  and  they  are  indeed  forced  lu  live 
at  levels  which  are  often  disgraceful.  In 
spite  of  tlie  fact  that  we  have  done  much 
for  our  senior  citizens,  const  am  Fetleral 
deficit  .spending  at  tlie  present  i: rational 
k-vel  will  produce  n  direct  infiationar.v 
ta.\  on  each  one  of  these  ciiizeiis.  II  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  so  coiucuied 
about  our  older  Ameiican-.  why  .■-liould 
we  not  consider  this  legislation  in  an 
orderly  maimer  that  a)lows  full  achate 
.so  that  the  interests  of  .senior  .\m<  ricans 
w  ill  be  protected. 

I  will  vote  for  proper  iegislaiion  if  it 
is  brought  up  under  the  normal  procedure 
but  I  cannot  vote  blindl.v  lor  this  bill 
under  suspension  t.oday. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have 
time  left,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr.  John  L.  Bvrton  > . 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  am  quite 
distressed  with  the  fact  that  we  are 
operating  under  suspension  and  not  a 
rule.  I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bk.^de- 
MAS I  and  tlie  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  QuiE),  for  accepting  some  amend- 
ments, because  some  of  us  objected  to 
the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempur. .  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 
1  minute  to  tlte  gentleman  trom 
California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  fully  prepared  to  ask  for  the  sec- 
ond and  to  vote  against  this  bill  for  Uic 
purpose  of  getting  some  discussion  on 
it,  although  it  would  have  been  only  40 
minutes.  I  am  pleased  tliat  I  was  relieved 
somewhat  of  that  onerous  burden  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  IllinoLs. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  bill  and 
authorization  is  only  $15  million  more 
than  the  present  bill,  which  barely  keeps 
up  with  inflation,  as  far  as  authorization 
is  concerned.  The  part  of  the  money  that 
deals  with  ti'ansportation.  which  is 
lumped  in  with  other  sections,  would 
total  $36  million  of  authori;eaUon  for 
transportation,  homemaker  services. 
mortgage,  repairs,  et  cetera,  where  under 
present  law  there  is  a  $35  million  auUior- 
ization  for  transportation  that  has  not 
been  appropriated,  but  the  authorization 
was  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimonj  has  shown 
time  and  time  again  that  the  problem.s 
with  getting  elderly  people  into  the  nu- 
trition program  was  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation, 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  because 
it  is  better  than  a  jab  in  tlie  eye  with  a 
sharp  stick.  But  I  will  say  tliis,  tliat  those 
Members  who  vote  for  the  authorization 
are  going  to  get  a  chance  to  \ote  for  the 
full  appropriation,  because  that  amend- 
ment will  be  put  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
when* the  HEW  appropriation  comes  be- 
fore us.  We  can  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  is,  so  far  as  caring  for  the  elderly. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield 


s.iich    tmie   a.-   he   uia.v    lon.sunic   to   the 
gentleman    fiom    Nev     York    'Mr.    Ba- 

DlLLO'. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  n.-e  in 
support  ol  H.R.  3922  I  commend  the 
Educaticjii  and  Lab<jr  Committee  for 
acting  ui.  this  necessary  t.'Xtcii.-io:i  and 
expau.-ioii  Ol  ihe  Older  AiiKrican.-  Art 
of  IQiJ,! 

Tlie  EdiiciiiDii  and  Labor  Coiiimii  i ' 
has  iiiv  prai.sf  lor  ii,s  aicrea.-.ed  authoii- 
zation  kvels  for  promams  for  ihe  a«ing. 
and  tor  its  new  efforts  in  e-tablishinu  a 
special  service  proi;aiii  emphasizin'.' 
Lome  ^Li  vices. 

I  commend  the  counnlttce  for  u.s  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  home  healin 
.services  are  a  humane  and  money-saving 
alternative  to  long-term  institutions,  one 
that  preserves  the  aged  persons  sen-e  of 
seli-woith  and  is  not  inflationary.  Tne 
couiLielinu  services,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, .special  liou.sing  provisions  and 
mortgage  interest  and  insurance  sec- 
tions ot  the  bill  woul.i  provide  mucii- 
needcd  relief  for  our  .senior  citizens 
which  1,^  more  neces.sary  tiian  evt  r  m 
ilie.se  times  ol  economic  cii.sk. 

Other  noteworthy  provisions  of  H.R. 
3922  are  the  Aged  Discriminaiion  Act  of 
1975  and  the  extension  of  tlie  Oldci 
American  Community  Service  Enipli;.v  - 
ment.  It  i,-  my  beliel  that  our  Natioi; 
has.  to  a  large  exien'.  been  leavnig  un- 
tapped the  great  reservoir  ol  talent  and 
experience  that  our  senior  citizens  c.)";- 
lectively  pos.sess.  WiLii  this  legislation 
we  have  new  opiwrlunities  to  take  ati- 
vantage  of  the.sc  htunan  resources.  The 
estimated  'no.OOO  part-lime  jobs  which 
could  be  created  by  the  pas.sage  of  H.R 
3922  would  help  to  pre.serve  tlie  dig  nil  v 
of  many  of  our  most  valuable  citizens 
permitting  them  to  earn  their  own  livinc 
while  serving  their  country.  Such  provi- 
sion is  particularly  needed  in  the  district 
which  I  represent,  the  south  Bronx  sec- 
tion of  New  York  City.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  elderly  poor  living  in  tiie 
21st  Congres.sional  District  and  if  ihe.M' 
same  citizens  were  able  to  work  part- 
tuiie  at  community  service  jobs,  thev 
would  not  have  to  feel  degraded  in  or- 
der to  have  enough  money  for  food.  The 
Older  Americans  Amendments  of  1975 
would  help  the  people  of  my  diiitrict  to 
survive  and  to  preserve  their  pride  and 
heritage. 

The  pa-ssage  of  thi-  legislation  should 
not  be  seen  as  ^ufBcient.  however,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  older  Americaiv 
One  proposal  that  would  provide  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  elderly  is  K.R 
2041.  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  which, 
would  establish  a  minimum  standard  oi 
income,  adjustable  annually  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  economy,  of  $3,850  a  year 
for  an  individual  and  $5,200  for  a  couple 
This  bill  would  increase  benefits  to  pro- 
vide for  tlie  elderly  living  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  like  New  York  City,  where  the 
cost  of  living  i.s  a  good  deal  higher  than 
the  national  average.  It  is  only  just  that 
the  urban  aged  have  the  same  purcha.— 
ing  power  as  rural  senior  citizens,  tuui 
that  is  part  of  the  intent  of  tliis  bill.  En- 
actment of  such  legislation,  in  addition 
to  tlie  bill  before  us.  would  materiall.v 
improve  the  plight  of  older  Americans 
I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R  3922.  botl: 
for  the  thousands  of  elderly  citizens  in 
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my  own  district  and  inv  the  benefit  of 
all  olcier  Americans.  We  mii>t  not  per- 
mit the  administration  to  neglect  the 
needy  citizens  of  this  country,  and  I  feel 
th<it  the  passage  of  the  legislation  is  an 
excf  llent  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
House's  intentions  to  the  President  re- 
eardniE;  the  elderly  and  our  concern  for 
their  welfare. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
si:cli  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from     New     Jersey      'Mr. 

IlfCHESt  . 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri^e  in 
".wpiut  of  H  R  3922.  as  ameudfd 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  thi.s 
o,)port  unity  to  commend  the  Education 
and  Liibor  Committee  for  its  thorou'-ih 
and  compreliensue  work  m  preparing 
ihe  ;imendmen.t-i  to  tiie  Older  .\mericans 
Act  as  set  forth  in  the  bill.  H  R   3922. 

Ten  years  ha\e  gone  by  since  Congie-s 
fir^t  addressed  itself  to  recognizing  the 
uniciue  needs  and  problems  of  our  older 
citizens.  While  the  original  legislation 
n-pre.-cnted  a  re.il  break  through  in  deal- 
ing with  thi.v  most  imjioitant  problem. 
the  amendments  set  forth  by  the  com- 
minc  today  address  tlieir.seUes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  problems  facing  older 
Amcncans.  It  is  particularly  gratifying 
lo  me  that  tho  committee  has  recognized 
tile  contributions  which  ■~eniur  citizens 
can  make  to  society  as  well  as  the  con- 
tributions society  must  make  to  them. 

Tb.c  provisions  contam.ed  in  title  VIII 
vcgaiding  homcmaker  services,  home 
hcaltli  services,  shopping  and  transpor- 
t.'tton  ser\ices  among  oth.ers.  illustrate 
the  committee'-  real  gra-p  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  senior  c  iti/er.s  Rather  than 
lumping  all  induiduals  together  in  some 
amorphous  mass,  these  provisions  lecog- 
r.ize  the  individuality  and  the  need  for 
independence  which  Is  so  important  to 
tlie  elderly.  In  mv  many  conversations 
and  meetings  v,  ith  older  people  this  one 
aspect  has  consistently  come  across.  Tlie 
old  do  not  want  to  become  a  burden  but 
wish  to  retain  as  much  sell -reliance  and 
independence  as  pos.sible  This  piece  of 
legislation  will  play  a  large  part  in  insu)'- 
ing  their  rights  to  live  in  dignity  and 
independence. 

Presently,  too  many  older  people  do 
not  have  access  to  adcau^^te  means  of 
transportation  in  order  to  conveniently 
and  cheaply  take  care  of  their  daily 
needs.  For  many  of  the  elderly,  trans- 
portation represents  the  third  largest  ex- 
penditure in  their  budgets  It  is  tragic 
indeed,  that  section  309  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  not  been  funded  until 
this  bill.  The  committee's  willingness  to 
( ommit  fimds  for  transportation  repre- 
-■'iits  a  real  break  through  in  meeting  the 
t! msiiortation  needs  of  the  aging. 

I  could  go  on  extolling  the  virttios  of 
this  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  will 
sufllce  it  to  say.  that  the  committee  has 
presented  an  intelligent  and  far-reaching 
outline  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the 
21  million  plus  older  Americans. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speakf>r.  I  yield 
mvself  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  have  had  a 
constructive  debate,  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will,  as  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  did,  ui\e  their  over- 
whelming support  to  this  legisl.'tion. 


Mr.  KEMP  Mr  Speak.-r.  I  rise  in  -up- 
port  ol  tlio  legislation  before  lis  this 
afternoon  to  provide  maior  new  assist- 
ance for  the  elderly.  No  other  segment 
of  our  society  is  more  deserving  of  con- 
gressional attention  and  action  than  is 
our  Nations  retired  comnumity.  for  no 
otiier  segment  of  our  society  has  been 
more  adversely  affected  by  the  continu- 
ing and  accelerating  ri.se  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

This  legislation,  H  R.  3922.  will  ex- 
tend the  Older  .\meiicans  Act  of  19G.i 
and  provitle  mvior  new  as.-isiance  pro- 
grams \n  the  area  of  counseling  sei vices. 
Itome  health  care  and  iiousing  assist- 
ance. Additionally,  tlie  bill  will  expand 
the  current  program  providing  part-time 
community  sei'.  ice  lobs  for  workers  65 
years  of  age  ai;d  older. 

Since  1965.  a  total  of  412  local  area 
agencies  funded  under  the  provisions  oi 
tile  Older  Am^'ricans  Act  h.ave  reached 
o\er  70  percent  of  our  retired  commu- 
nity. It  is  import  int  that  we  reaffirm  the 
basic  goals  of  tiie  Okier  Americans  Act. 
while  recognizing  the  need  to  expand 
our  a.-sistance  to  the  elderly  in  several 
signific.iut  new  a.ei'S  In  brief.  H.R.  :U)_'2 
includes  the  following  maior  pro;M'ams: 

Hou-mg:  The  bill  e.-tablishes  n  pro- 
gram of  nvntgaue  interest  reduction 
payments  and  mmlgage  insurance  in 
order  to  encourage  the  conversion  and 
renovation  of  liousmg  for  tlie  tlderly 
which  will  have  reduced  rents  and  pro- 
vide multifamily  efficiency  units.  Aridi- 
tionally,  the  bill  creates  programs  to  help 
the  elderly  make  home  repaiis.  rcnov;\- 
tions.  and  other  imniovements 

Transportation:  The  bill  cxpaii'ls  pro- 
urams  to  cover  transport. Uion  the  elderly 
need  to  obtain  medical  care  and  to  iiar- 
ticipate  in  nutiition  progr.ims. 

Community  seivico  emplo\nient:  Tlio 
bill  extends  the  Older  American  Com- 
munuy  Service  Employment  for  4  addi- 
tional years  through  19'79 

Couaseling:  The  bill  provide.^  for  legal 
counseling  programs  to  protect  the  rights 
of  elderly  Americans  facing  involuntary 
Ijlacement  in  institutions.  Additionally, 
the  bill  would  create  counseling  programs 
for  tlie  elderly  m  nursiiiL;  homes,  and  for 
tlie  elderly  uho  need  assistance  in  deal- 
ing with  tlie  complexities  of  the  social 
security  or  medicare  programs,  or  with 
the  filing  of  income  tax  forms. 

Special  service  program:  Tlie  Ijill  cre- 
ates a  new  program  designed  to  encour- 
age State  and  local  agencies  to  provide 
home-oriented  assistance  to  tiie  elderly, 
such  as  home  health  care  and  shopping 
.seiTices. 

Aid  to  Indian.-:  The  bill  directs  the  Ad- 
ministration on  .Aging  to  piovide  assist- 
ance to  elderly  Indians, 

Nutrition:  Tlie  bill  extends  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  tiie  elderly  for  2  addi- 
tional years,  through  fl.scal  year  1979  and 
provides  for  the  additional  distribution 
of  commodities 

Mr.  Speaker,  these,  and  other  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3922  will  help  alleviate 
many  of  the  critical  problems  facing 
older  Americans  who  now  imv  disproiior- 
tionate  shaies  of  their  incomes  for  hous- 
ing, transportation,  and  food  expenses.  I 
strongly  behove  that  tliis  bill  v.ill  help 
millions  of  retired  Americans  live  in  the 
dignitv  and  independence  to  which  they 


arc  !  i.  hly  entitled — and  again  urge  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  1975  Older  American  Act  Amend- 
ments would  authorize  through  fiscal 
year  1979  a  con.servation  and  outreach 
manpower  program  known  as  Green 
Thumb.  Ttie  National  Farmers  Union 
has  sponsored  this  program,  which  has 
received  its  funding  througli  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  since  10(j6.  Nationwide 
over  10.000  older  men  and  women  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  their  com- 
munities and  receive  substantial  com- 
IJCiisation  for  their  part-time  employ- 
ment in  this  program. 

In  tlie  Eiglith  District  of  Indiana  Ihis 
piogroin  has  proved  most  beneficial  to 
many  communities.  Over  240  low-income 
senior  citizens  there  have  found  personal 
satisfaction  and  employmeiu  by  serving 
in  various  capacities,  from  i)lanting  trees 
to  working  in  mental  hospitals. 

An  example  oi  such  service  is  tlie  ac- 
compli-hmeiiis  of  senior  citizens  in  the 
development  of  tlie  West  Boggs  Park 
near  Lo.igootee.  Ind.  Green  Thumb  crews 
worked  at  tlie  park  since  its  ground- 
brea!;ing  in  l!t70,  spending  hours  on  tedi- 
ous bru.-h  cleaning,  and  assisting  with 
til"  con-truction  of  buildings,  mechani- 
cal repa.irs  and  planting  trees.  Not  only 
have  thev  contributed  to  th"  physical 
beautv  of  the  i^ark.  but  they  have  liad  a 
positive  inlluence  on  the  young  pcopk' 
emplov"d  there. 

In  Vinccnnes.  Ind..  crews  of  senior 
citizens  ranging  in  age  from  65  to  74  have 
assisted  the  Knox  County  Cemetery 
Commission  tlirough  the  Green  Thumb 
proi'iam  in  restoring  five  pioneer  ceme- 
teries wlii<h  date  back  iinor  to  1850. 
Tlie-e  same  senior  citizens  have  helped 
make  the  campus  of  Vinccnnes  Univer- 
sitv  more  attractive  by  helping  to  raze 
old  structures  and  restore  the  campus 
groinids. 

S|.iring  Mill  Slate  Park  in  Mitchell. 
Ind..  has  used  members  of  the  program 
in  its  pioneer  village,  a.ssisting  with  in- 
ventory, restoration,  maintenance,  and 
hi.-toiical  intcriJictation  for  visitors.  The 
vonvn  in  tlic  program  have  aided  in  the 
cieinonstration  of  weaving  and  quilting. 
The  men  have  helped  reiiair  the  loi? 
cabins,  antique  luriiiture.  and  f;'.rm 
equi!)ment. 

Direct  personal  services  have  also  been 
made  available  through  this  program. 
Senior  citizens  have  aided  in  transporta- 
tion of  tlie  handicapped,  assisted  in  men- 
tal hospitals  and  helped  served  meals  in 
tlie  hot  lunch  programs  at  various  scnmr 
ciuzens  centeis. 

I  believe  these  examiilcs  illu.-trate  that 
the  Green  Thumb  program  has  been 
higlily  effective  in  southwestern  Indiana. 
Various  community  services  have  been 
part  of  the  lives  of  over  240  elderly  work- 
ers in  my  district  who  participate  in  this 
program.  In  return  for  their  efforts  they 
receive  a  paycheck.  But  more  importantly 
they  receive  a  restored  sense  of  self- 
v'.orth.  knowing  that  they  are  making 
a  i)ositive  contribution  to  our  society. 

I  highly  endorse  this  program  and  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  its  con- 
tinuation through  the  passage  of  the 
Older  American  Act  amendments. 

Mr,  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
a;:  'in  tiiosc  .Members  who  may  be  con- 
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cerncd  with  the  spiraling  cost  of  our 
Government  are  confronted  with  an  un- 
pleasant choice. 

When  worthwhile  activities  are  funded 
at  excessive  levels,  the  options  are  to 
follow  the  politically  tempting  course  of 
supporting  the  program  and  damn  the 
cost:  or  to  resist  the  legislation  because 
the  proposed  authorizations  are  irre- 
sponsibly high.  Obviously  the  latter 
course  is  fraught  with  political  hazards 
since  such  a  vote  will  be  understood  as 
reflecting  opposition  to  the  program 
itself. 

The  Older  Americans  Amendments  of 
1975  is  a  classic  case  in  point.  There  is 
not  a  single  title  of  the  act  which  I  do 
not  endorse  and  do  so  enthusia.stically. 
But  in  the  4  fiscal  years  covered  by  these 
amendments,  funding  authorizations 
escalate  from  $290  million  to  more  than 
$1  billion.  Increases  of  such  magnitude 
do  not  reflect  simply  increased  costs  oc- 
casioned by  inflationary  factors.  They 
reflect  significant  increa.ses  in  the  pro- 
grams themselves  at  a  time  when  fiscal 
restraint  is  an  overriding  national 
priority. 

The  dilemma  is  enhanced  when  such 
legislation  reaches  the  floor  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  where  moderating 
amendments  may  not  be  considered. 

Regretfully.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say 
•No."  I  have  no  doubt  that  only  a  few 
of  my  colleagues  will  join  mo  in  resisting 
this  excessive  measure,  but  I  am  com- 
forted in  this  difficult  decision  by  the 
conviction  that  the  wisdom  of  restraint 
now  will  ultimately  become  manifest. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill,  the  Older 
Americans  Amendments  of  1975. 

I  would  first  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins), 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Education  for  their  unrelenting  efforts  in 
providing  leadership  on  legislation  to  ease 
the  tremendous  burden  borne  by  those 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  already 
spent  their  productive  years  in  contrib- 
uting to  the  greatness  of  this  country. 
Those  Americans  in  the  60  to  70  age 
bracket  were  in  the  15  to  25  age  bracket 
when  the  calamitous  depression  of  the 
thirties  occurred.  As  the  "youngsters"  of 
their  day,  they  experienced  the  vei-y 
worst  of  the  "Great  Depression."  But, 
through  their  patience,  persistence,  and 
dedication  to  the  American  ideals,  our 
nation  survived  that  depression. 

But  how  ironic  it  is  that  the  youth  of 
yesterday  whose  energies  and  labors  were 
indispensable  to  the  elimination  of  the 
economic  plight  of  the  1930's  should  now 
find  that  today  at  the  end  of  their  work- 
ing years,  a  new  economic  crisis  should 
restore  to  their  frail  shoulders  the  bur- 
den that  they  unloaded  only  through 
their  own  courageous  and  persistent  ef- 
forts. 

While  all  segments  of  our  society  are 
affected  in  varying  degrees  by  the  per- 
nicious inflation  we  are  experiencing,  the 
senior  citizen  is  uniquely  adversely  af- 
fected. Not  only  has  inflation  destroyed 
the  value  of  any  savings  he  may  have 
.set  aside  for  the  "rainy  day,"  but  the 
substantial  changes  in  the  structure  of 
both  the  family  unit  a«  well  as  our  so- 


ciety have  tended  to  isolate  the  scniur 
citizen  from  the  mainstream  of  our  so- 
ciety. It  seems  that  a  subtle  philosophy 
of  "institutionalization  of  the  senior  citi- 
zen" has  been  evolving. 

The  recent  disclosures  about  the  shock- 
ing conditions  of  nursing  homes  demon- 
strates the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  such  conditions,  in  order  to 
frame  legislation  to  prevent  a  continu- 
ance of  such  conditions.  This  would  offer 
protection  to  those  senior  citizens  who 
have  no  alternative  to  spending  their 
remaining  years  in  a  nursing  home.  But 
we  should  also  consider  the  plight  of 
those  senior  citizens  who  presently  lack 
a  reasonable  alternative. 

Section  101  of  title  I  oI  the  bill  before 
us  would  add  a  new  title  VIII  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  This  would 
retard  the  "institutionalization"  of  many 
of  our  senior  citizens  by  providing  serv- 
ices which  would  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue to  "lead  more  meaningful  lives." 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  author- 
izing grants  to  States  and  local  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  providing : 

First.  Homemaker  services,  home 
health  services,  shoping  services,  e.=cort 
services,  reader  services,  letter-writing 
services,  and  other  services  to  enable 
such  persons  to  live  in  a  home  environ- 
ment; 

Second.  Programs  designed  to  train 
lawyers  and  paraprofessional  as  to  the 
problems  of  the  elderly  so  that  legal 
counseling  will  be  available  to  them; 

Third.  Assistance  to  the  elderly  through 
financial  assistance  and  otherwise  in 
making  repairs  or  renovations  to  their 
homes  to  meet  minimum  housing  stand- 
ards, and  particularly  those  elderly  per- 
sons suffering  from  physical  disabilities; 
Fourth.  Programs  designed  to  meet 
transportation  needs  of  the  elderly  with 
special  emphasis  on  providing  supportive 
transportation  in  connection  with  nutri- 
tion projects  and  medical  services,  and 
with  priority  to  those  areas  where  public 
transportation  is  inadequate  or  non- 
existent; and 

Fifth.  Programs  of  mortgage  interest 
reduction  and  mortgage  insurance  to  en- 
courage conversion  and  renovation  of 
housing  to  provide  reduced  rental  costs 
and  multifamily  efficiency  units  for  the 
elderly. 

These  measures  would  greatly  enhance 
the  opportunities  for  many  senior  citi- 
zens to  live  in  their  own  homes  and  avoid 
being  institutionalized  in  nursing  homes 
prematurely. 

While  the  bill  before  us  is  an  omnibus 
bill  and  provides  other  measures  to  aid 
the  plight  of  our  senior  citizens  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  have  just  mentioned,  I  will 
comment  on  one  other  provision  of  the 
bill.  This  is  title  III,  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  of  1975,  whose  purpose  is  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  based  on  age  in  any 
and  all  programs  which  receive  Federal 
financial  assistance. 

Many  consider  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
deficient  in  that  it  does  not  protect 
against  age  discrimination.  The  time 
may  come  when  that  act  will  be  so 
amended  to  prohibit  age  discrimination. 
But  in  the  meantime,  passage  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  would  pro- 
vide that  our  senior  citizens  who  still 
have  the  meiital  and  physic.  1  skills  and 


cap.tbiaiie-  t;j  be  gainfully  employed  will 
not  be  denied  employment  in  federally 
assisted  programs  solely  because  of  their 
ace. 

Effective  iniplemcntavion  of  thi'-  act 
should  p'-ovide  gainful  employment  lor 
m;uiy  senior  citizens  and  at  the  same 
time  eliminate  the  false  notion  that  be- 
coming a  senior  citizen  is  .synonymous 
with  becoming  useless  and  unwanted. 

I  :-incerely  believe  tiiat  pas-age  of  this 
bill  \. ould  provide  immeasurable  bene- 
fits, iihy.sical.  mental,  and  p.sychological 
to  our  senior  citizens  v.hom  our  society 
ha-  inciea.singly  tended  to  ignore.  I  U!ge 
ijiy  colleagues  to  give  their  strong  sui)- 
poil  to  this  Icgi.-lation. 

Mr.  BURKt:  of  Florida.  Mr.  S.jeaker.  I 
am  delighted  to  cxnress  mv  supnort  for 
H.R.  3922.  the  Older  Americar.s  Ac; 
Amendment    of  1975. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress 
in  1937,  I  have  suiiported  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  and  I  have  wholeheart- 
edly voted  from  time  to  time  to  expand 
and  improve  this  law.  I  am.  therefore. 
mud  to  do  so  again  today. 

It  is  my  honest  conviction  that  this 
law  has  done  much  to  improve  the  nh>si- 
cal.  emotional,  and  social  well-being  of 
all  Americans  over  the  age  of  65.  and 
the  changes  made  bv  H.R.  3922  should 
also  go  a  long  way  to  make  their  life 
better  for  them. 

In  addition  to  authori:'ing  those  uro- 
grams already  existing  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  such  as  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging:  grants  to  State  and  com- 
munity programs;  training  and  research : 
multipurpose  senior  centers:  nutrition 
programs  for  the  elderly — H.R.  3922  will 
also  .set  up  five  special  service  programs. 
The  first  of  these  is  for  homemaker 
and  home  services.  These  additional 
services  would  involve  home  liealth  serv- 
ices; reader  and  letter  writing  services: 
and  transportation  and  shopping  serv- 
ices. Hopefully  this  will  offer  an  effective 
alternative  to  expensive  institutionaliza- 
tion, and  allow  individuals  to  remain  in- 
dependent. 

The  second  new  service  is  for  counsel- 
ing assistance  which  will  oiTer  legal  as- 
sistance, tax  counseling  and  educational 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  older 
Americans. 

The  third  is  housing  renovation  and 
repairs  which  will  provide  an  alternative 
to  institutionalization  of  the  elderly  by 
establishing  a  program  to  include  al! 
repairs  and  renovations  needed  to  meet 
minimum  housing  standards,  or  the 
adaptation  of  existing  or  new  housing  for 
physically  disabled  elderly  people. 

The  fourth  is  a  transportation  pjo- 
gram  which  places  emphasis  on  t)-ans- 
portation  of  our  elderly  to  nutrition  cen- 
ters and  medical  services,  and  will  im- 
prove the  access  of  elderly  individuals 
to  existing  transit  systems. 

The  fifth  new  program  is  for  the  re- 
duction of  mortgage  interest  payments 
and  mortgage  insurance  so  as  to  encour- 
age the  conversion  and  renovation  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  which  will  have 
reduced  rents  and  provide  multifamilv 
efficiency  units. 

We  all  know  that  our  elderly  Anieri- 
ciiis  arc  faced  with  serious  problems.  We 
are  all  faced  with  the  most  serious  in- 
flation in  our  hi-tory.  and  a  world  of  in- 
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creased  complexity.  We  here  in  the  Con- 
gre.-w  should  welcome  thc^e  efforts  to  aid 
our  oldiT  Americans  in  the  eflort  to  cope 
witii  tiie  problems  of  housing,  laws, 
transportaiion.  healtli.  and  finances. 

I  therelore  have  no  hesitancy  in  a  k- 
nu  ;ny  collca  ;ues  to  act  sv. iftly  and  vote 
iM  lav  or  of  H.R  39  J2  .so  that  these  pro- 
'.  i.ims  can  be  implemented  ciiicklv. 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr  Speak^'r.  I  ri.'-c  in  .siip- 
lun  of  H.R.  3922.  the  Older  Americanos 
Aincndments  ol  1975.  This  extension  and 
improvements  oi  services  and  protirams 
lor  liie  cld-rrly  is  [jarticularly  net ded  at 
a  time  v^lien  economic  conditions  have 
created  a  tiemendL)U>  luidt-n  upon  our 
^■-•:linr  population 

I  particularly  want  to  commem'  the 
Eaucation  and  Labjr  ComTnittee  for  au- 
Ihorizin:,'  new  special  .'-crvice  iiro.;rams 
for  tlie  elderly.  I  have  advocated  e.^tab- 
h^ilment  of  several  of  these  programs 
lor  a  number  of  years.  For  instance,  sev- 
eral of  us  in  the  Hou-e  have  spon-ored 
separate  legislation  to  provide  tax  coiin- 
.-<eling  and  counseling  assi.-~tance  to  the 
ekit  rly  to  help  tl;em  resolve  the  leual 
complexities  that  to-i  often  accompany 
proyrams  like  social  secant v,  SSI.  medi- 
cate, and  pension  •urograms.  I'he  r.ew 
counseling  services  auth:)rized  by  H  R. 
3922  will  also  help  us  to  ln.^ure  that  older 
Americans  are  guaranteed  due  process  ot 
law  and  fundamental  human  rights,  par- 
ticularly for  thohc  who  reside  in  nursing 
care  facilities.  Many  of  us  have  also  ad- 
\ocated  spec.al  programs  to  deal  with 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly, 
aware  particularly  of  the  architectural 
barriers  iha*  often  rend*  r  our  public 
transportation  facilities  inaccessible  to 
the  elderly.  H  R.  3922  allows  the  Federal 
Government  to  encourage  and  assist 
States  and  local  agencies  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  elderly  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  benefit  from 
their  community  and  have  access  to  the 
^er%ices  which  the  community  provides. 

The  special  services  programs  created 
by  H.R.  3923  are  designed  particularly 
to  provide  alternatives  to  institutional- 
ization for  the  elderly.  In  addition  to 
transportation  and  coun.^eling  services, 
the  bill  encourages  States  and  local  agen- 
cies to  reduce  housing  costs  for  the  elder- 
ly and  to  provide  home  health  services 
to  a.ssist  the  elderly  in  living  more  Inde- 
pendent, full  lives.  Thase  of  us  who  have 
seen  the  conditions  in  .some  of  the  long- 
term  nursing  facilities  in  this  country 
realize  full  well  that  providing  meaning- 
ful alternatives  to  institutionalization  is 
the  first  real  step  toward  insuring  many 
of  the  elderly  a  life  of  dignity. 

I  also  want  to  make  particular  note  of 
the  two  provLsioiis  in  H.R.  3922  which 
will  create  an  estimated  210.000  part- 
time  jobs  for  older  workers  and  which 
will  establish  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
of  1975.  The  unemployment  rate  among 
older  Americans  is  staggering,  and  while 
the  country  as  a  whole  faces  a  critical 
job  shortage,  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored 
that  the  older  worker  is  too  often  the  first 
to  go  and  the  last  to  be  hired  simply  be- 
cau.-.e  of  his  age.  As  one  who  worked  in 
the  development  of  some  of  our  first  anti- 
age  discrimination  laws,  I  have  followed 
this  area  very  closely  over  the  years,  and 
I  know  that  both  the  laws  and  the  en- 


forcement of  the  laws  need  to  be 
strengthened.  Tlie  prejudice  against  the 
elderly  that  exLst.s  m  the  area  of  em- 
ployment Is  one  of  the  saddest  reflections 
upon  our  society,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  3922  to 
end  this  discrimination  and  provide  jobs 
for  the  older  workforce  will  help  to  re- 
store to  the  elderly  th"?  respect  which 
they  have  well  earned  in  a  lifetime  of 
work  on  behalf  of  this  Nation.  The  coun- 
try cjn  much  profit  from  the  experience 
of  its  older  citizens,  and  it  is  time  we 
recognized  that  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  f.dmiih.^tration  has 
indicated  that  the  President  may  veto 
this  legiilation.  The  elderly,  i.trliaps 
more  than  any  other  group,  have  been 
trenn  ndou^ly  hard  hit  by  our  economic 
problems.  The  le;iislation  is  a  responsible 
mea.sure  th;it  could  provide  older  Amer- 
icans with  some  relief  from  economic 
hardship  and  jjrovide  them  the  inde- 
l)endence  ncr-dcd  to  live  a  more  produc- 
tive and  enjoyable  life.  Ihe  committee 
has  determined  that  the  bill  i.>  not  infla- 
tionary: 21  million  Americans  would  tell 
you.  from  firsthand  exjjerience,  that  the 
bill  is  necessary.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  consider  these  factors  and  re- 
consider any  inJination  he  might  have 
to  \eto  the  bill. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  al.-o  like  to  add 
that.  v,hile  H.R.  3922  is  an  important 
I-iiece  of  legislation,  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered the  final  word  on  the  responsibil- 
ity we  have  to  older  Americans.  Tliere 
are  many  areas  of  concern  to  tlie  elderly 
which  have  not  received  adequate  atten- 
tion, and  there  are  existing  programs 
which  sorely  need  improvement.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  supplementary  security 
income  program,  which  provides  assist- 
ance to  the  needy  elderly,  as  well  as  to 
the  needy  blind  and  disabled.  In  many 
area.-N  of  the  country,  including  New  York, 
SSI  does  not  provide  an  adequate  level 
of  benefits  and  the  needy  old  and  handi- 
capped ai'e  barely  teking  out  an  exist- 
ence. Several  of  u.s  in  the  House  have 
introduced  legislation  to  upgrade  SSI. 
My  own  bill  would  mandate  such  needed 
provisions  as  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases,  emergency  a.ssistance  to  those 
facing  a  particular  hardship,  special  al- 
lowances to  tho.se  who  require  si>ecial 
diets  or  to  tho.se  who.se  living  environ- 
ment is  significantly  altered;  it  would 
also  restore  food  stamp  eligibility  to  all 
SSI  recipients  and  end  the  travesty  of 
cutbacks  in  SSI  payments  when  social 
security  increases  take  effect.  Last  year, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  indi- 
cated It  would  review  the  SSI  program, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  reexamina- 
tion of  the  program  will  take  place  as 
quickly  a-s  possible. 

I  not  only  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill  we  are  considering  today, 
but  to  continue  working  to  bring  .some 
measure  of  comfort  and  dignity  to  the 
lives  of  millions  of  our  older  population. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  extension  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend  author- 
ization for  the  many  fine  prortrams  it 
covers.  I  want,  especially,  to  speak  in 
support  of  title  IX  of  the  bill,  the  Com- 
munity Service  Emplo.vmcnt  l^v  Older 
Ame.  icans. 


Green  Thumb  is  one  of  the  programs 
presently  funded  luider  this  section 
which  has  proved  so  valuable  and  worth- 
while to  my  own  State  of  Arkansas  and 
some  24  other  States.  I  have  followed  the 
development  of  Green  Thumb  for  10 
years,  from  the  time  it  was  first  launched 
us  a  dcmon-.tration  of  the  philosoiihy 
that  older  people  who  needed  to  su  p.e- 
meiil  their  mea  ;er  incomes  would  rather 
use  ttifir  .skills  and  energy  to  build 
community  facilities  and  provide  usefiil 
community  service.;  than  to  accept  wel- 
fare. 

These  demonstrations  ha\e  been  excit- 
in  !.  The  citizens  of  Arkansas  and  other 
States  can  enioy  the  beautiful  park  at 
Blanchard  Spriivis.  Ark.,  which  crews  of 
older  men  on  Green  Thumb  helped  to 
build  under  supervision  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Because  of  Green 
Thumbcrs.  tourists  now  have  access  to 
the  marker  commemorating  the  Louisi- 
ana i^urchase  ar.d  may  use  the  picnic 
area  they  have  constructed  there. 

Many  a  family  traveling  acro.ss  our 
country  or  enjoying  a  Sunday  outing  w  ill 
use  the  picnic  tables  at  rest  stops,  and 
the  roadside  parks  themselves  along  our 
highways  which  were  developed  and 
maintained  by  Green  Thumb  crews. 

Green  Thumb  workers  repair  and 
paint  guard  posts  and  rails,  park  sipii: 
and  litter  barrels,  table  tops  and  docks. 
They  work  on  land.scaping  and  de- 
veloiJ  erosion  control,  develop  hiking 
trails  and  walkways,  ski  trails,  bike  trails 
and  horseback  trails,  camping  areas, 
tent  and  trailer  sites. 

They  have  developed  park  trails  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  blind  and  the  di.sabled. 
And  the  men  and  women  of  Green 
Thumb  have  given  their  helping  hand  to 
the  disadvantaged  and  disabled  in  their 
own  communities. 

They  provide  transportation  to  a  shut- 
in  to  buy  groceries,  to  get  the  doctor,  or  to 
have  their  glasses  repaired — the  incred- 
ibly important  things  that  make  life  a 
little  easier  to  those  folks  trying  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  their  own  homes,  in 
stead  of  being  moved  into  more  expen- 
sive and  less  satisfactory  nursing  homes 
or  other  facilities. 

They  help  deliver  meals  to  senior  citi- 
zens, work  in  senior  citizen  centers. 

They  may  help  the  local  librarian  so 
she  can  be  freed  for  additional  service  to 
the  community — sometimes  so  the  li- 
brary can  stay  open  longer. 

They  help  with  Head  Start  programs, 
as  teachers'  aides,  and  with  school  lunch 
programs. 

They  provide  homemaker  services  for 
the  sick,  the  aged  and  shut-ins. 

Successful  Green  Thumb  programs 
have  been  carried  out  in  State  mental 
hospitals,  providing  the  therapy  of  work 
for  inmates  and  in  some  cases  have  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  for  those  inmates 
to  move  out  into  the  community  as  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

We  do  not  have  time  to  begin  to  review 
the  wide  variety  of  services  provided  to 
our  rural  communities  under  this  pro- 
gram. And  they  are  all  services  that 
would  not  have  been  provided  without 
the  Green  Thumb  program  because  this 
I)ro'^rram  works  with  local,  State,  and 
F>dpral  Government  agencies  or  non- 
profit private  groups  to  "fill  the  gaps," 
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not  to  take  over  already  existing  pro- 
grams. 

This  program  is  not  inflationary.  It 
ijiovides  income  for  those  men  and 
women  living  below  the  poverty  level, 
those  over  55  years  of  age  who  have  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  other  employ- 
ment— many  of  whom  ai'e  not  even  in- 
cluded in  the  official  unemployment  fig- 
ures because  they  have  given  up  hope 
that  our  society  can  find  a  job  opportun- 
ity for  them  with  so  many  younger  peo- 
ple out  of  wrrk.  Or  if  they  are  over  65, 
they  have  been  counted  out  of  the  labor 
market,  regardless  of  their  lifetime  ac- 
cumulation of  skills. 

These  folks  get  the  minimum  wage  for 
about  24  hours  a  week  and  that  money 
goes  right  to  the  local  merchant  for  food 
and  shoes  and  eye  glasses  and  doctor 
bills,  all  the  things  that  make  life  a  little 
easier. 

Green  Thumb  projects  help  rural  com- 
munities because  in  some  towns,  it  is  the 
largest  payroll  in  the  community. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  break- 
down of  the  people  who  make  up  the 
Green  Thumb  payroll  in  Arkansas. 

In  February  of  1975.  476  people  were 
employed  under  either  the  title  IX  pro- 
gram or  the  title  III  Mainstream  pi'o- 
gram.  Of  these  397  were  males  and  87 
were  females.  271  were  white  and  213 
were  black;  396  of  these  people  have  only 
an  eighth  grade  education  while  only  11 
have  had  any  college  and  only  30  have 
graduated  from  high  school. 

The  age  breakdown  is  as  follows:  55- 
59  years— 55;  60-64  years^78;  65-69 
years — 166;  70-74  years— 128;  and  75 
and  over — 57. 

The  man  who  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  Green  Thtunber  in 
Arkansas  is  Mr.  Willie  HufHnes  of  Big 
Flat  in  Baxter  County.  Mr.  Huffines  who 
joined  the  program  in  1968  celebrated  his 
94th  birthday  last  month. 

Out  of  this  total  of  476  jobs,  only  39 
are  funded  under  title  IX.  This  is  why  it 
is  so  imperative  that  today  we  provide 
the  additional  funding  for  community 
service  employment  programs.  Otherwise 
437  people  in  Arkansas  alone  would  be 
out  of  work. 

Only  about  10,000  people  have  employ- 
ment opp>ortimities  under  the  present 
funding  program.  We  have  had  a  hard 
time  convincing  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  such  a  worthwhile 
program  must  be  continued,  as  many  of 
you  know.  The  bill  before  us  today  will 
provide  for  a  modest  expansion. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
finally  released  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  the  $12  million  which  we  appro- 
priated in  the  1975  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill  last  fall  and  which  OMB 
had  sent  up  to  us  for  rescission.  I  hope 
we  have  finally  made  our  point  to  them, 
with  our  refusal  to  allow  the  rescission, 
thit  we  want  this  program  continued. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3922,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Older  American's  Act. 

With  our  recent  advances  in  medicine, 
t"'hnology,  and  health  care  facilities, 
the  ranks  of  our  elderly  are  rapidly  in- 
ceasing.  Today,  the  life  expectancy  at 
birth  is  70  years.  Twenty-one  million 
Amei  icans,  or  approximately  10  percent 
of  the  total  population,  are  65  years  of 


age  or  older.  These  people  have  served 
our  counti-y  in  various  capacities 
throughout  their  lives,  and  now,  when 
work  is  no  longer  required  of  them  or 
even  possible  for  some,  It  is  up  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  repay  this  debt. 
We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  aid  om- 
elderly  and  to  neglect  them  would  be  an 
unpardonable  Injustice. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  was  first 
enacted  by  the  89th  Congress  in  1965. 
Revisions  were  made  in  1967,  1969,  and 
1973.  However,  with  the  swelling  ranks 
of  our  elderly  coupled  with  our  current 
economic  crisis,  additional  amendments 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  have  become 
necessary.  With  the  inflationary  rise  in 
prices  those  on  fixed  incomes  are  forced 
to  bear  an  inequitable  financial  burden. 
This  inequity  must  be  alleviated.  The 
amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  proposed  in  H.R.  3922  go  far  in 
solving  this  problem. 

The  bill  provides  for  additional  grants 
to  States  for  community  programs  aimed 
at  aiding  the  elderly.  It  also  extends 
the  nutrition  programs  for  older  Amer- 
icans. The  nutrition  program  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  The  ravages  of  inflation,  how- 
ever, is  undermining  the  fine  work  of 
this  program.  Furthermore,  at  least  5 
million  older  Americans  who  are  eligible 
and  in  need  of  nutrition  services,  are 
not  being  served.  Additional  funds  must 
be  made  available  in  order  to  extend  this 
program  to  all  that  are  eligible  and  to 
provide  high  protein  foods  to  those  en- 
rolled in  the  program. 

Additional  aid  to  the  elderly  is  im- 
perative, but  the  elderly  are  not  helpless 
citizens  seeking  handouts.  Many  are  still 
able  and  willing  to  provide  valuable 
skills  and  services,  but  they  lack  the  op- 
portunity or  the  accessibilty  to  contrib- 
ute these  services.  H.R.  3922  addresses 
this  problem  directly.  It  extends  for  4 
years  the  Older  American  Community 
Service  Employment  Act.  With  authori- 
zations totaling  $700  million.  This  would 
provide  an  estimated  200,000  part-time 
jobs  for  those  55  years  of  age  or  older. 
The  additional  income  provided  by  these 
jobs  would  give  many  of  the  olderly  the 
independence  and  purposefulness  that 
many  lose  when  they  retire  from  the  full- 
time  job  market. 

There  are  also  many  unique  problems 
which  confront  the  elderly.  These  include 
transportation,  housing,  and  home  serv- 
ices. H.R.  3922  deals  directly  with  these 
problems.  The  bill  calls  for  extending  the 
transportation  provisions  orginally  au- 
thorized under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Adequate  transportation  facilities  for  the 
elderly  would  increase  their  independ- 
ence and  allow  them  the  mobility  they 
may  need. 

Perhaps  the  largest  single  problem  fac- 
ing the  elderly  is  home  services  and 
health  care.  There  are  currently  over  1 
million  older  Americans  living  in  nurs- 
ing homes.  Countless  others  are  forced  to 
be  hospitalized  for  health  services  which 
could  be  provided  for  at  home.  Clearly, 
provisions  for  quality  low-cost,  long- 
term,  care  facilities  is  vitally  important. 
In  our  current  inflationary  period,  home 
care  services  are  a  cost-saving  alterna- 


tive to  institutionalizations.  Further- 
more, home  health  facilities  would  pro- 
vide for  better  care  as  well  as  permitting 
one  to  remain  independent  in  one's  own 
home. 

The  needs  of  the  elderly  are  twofold: 
Financial  assistance  and  independence. 
H.R.  3922  provides  for  both  these  needs. 
The  approximate  cost  of  this  bill  is  $2.6 
billion,  mere  pittance  when  compared  to 
the  percentage  of  our  budget  which  goes 
to  destructive  and  less  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. Perhaps  even  more  important, 
however,  this  bill  would  afford  the 
elderly  a  sense  of  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence, a  desire  they  share  with  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  age.  Thus  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  the  affirmative 
when  the  bill  comes  to  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3922. 
the  Older  Americans  Amendments  of 
1975.  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

This  legislative  approach  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  Nation's  elderly  has  been 
unique  inasmuch  as  it  has  recognized 
the  social  and  psychological  needs  of  our 
older  citizens,  as  well  as  their  economic 
needs. 

Programs  developed  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  have  restored  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  countless  senior  citizens — 
a  sense  of  being  involved  in  the  life  of 
the   community   in   which   they   reside. 
Community  services,  congregate  meals, 
and  part-time  employment  services  have 
worked   to  bring  the  elderly  back  into 
the  mainstream  of  the  community.  These 
programs  have  provided  sustenance  for 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body,  and  have 
helped  to  restire  dignity  and  meaning  to 
the  lives  of  countless  elderly  Americans. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  keenly  aware  of  the  tragic 
plight  of  many  older  Americans  who  are 
fighting  a  losing  battle  against  inflation. 
They  worked  and  saved  their  money  for 
their    retirement    years,    but    suddenly, 
everything  they  did  is  just  not  enough. 
Pensions   and  savings  erode   under  the 
constant  on.slaught  of  spiraling  inflation. 
Countless  older  Americans  have  lost 
their  homes  because  they  could  not  keep 
pace  writh  rapidly  rising  property  taxes. 
They  have  been  forced  to  seek  out  cheap 
and  shabby  lodgings  where  they  live  in 
isolation — fearing  the  unknown   terrors 
of   a   bleak   tomorrow.    They   are   even 
afraid  of  venturing  outside,  lest  some 
youthful  mugger  steals  their  wallet  or 
purse— and  with  it  their  meager  fmids. 
Countless  elderly  tolerate  conditions  that 
you  and  I  would  not  abide  for  1  minute. 
They  tolerate  poverty,  deprivation  and 
fear  because  they  have  lost  hope.  When 
the  human  spirit  loses  a  sense  of  hope  for 
a  better  tomorrow,  it  withers  and  waste.'; 
away,  leaving  only  a  fragile  shell  where 
once  a  vital  human  spirit  thrived. 

The  irony  of  this  situation  is  that  we 
ignore  it  at  our  own  individual  peril.  We 
are  all  growing  older  day  by  day.  Tliough 
we  may  all  plan  for  a  secure  retirement, 
the  forces  of  rapid  economic  change 
could,  conceivably,  cancel  out  all  our 
v;ell-laid  plans.  This  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  to  so  many  of  our  older  citi- 
zens.  Over  3   miUion   of   them  live  in 
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abject  poverty  and  countless  others  live 
marginal  existences. 

Has  this  situation  occurred  becaojc 
Americans  do  not  care  about  the  elderly? 
A  recent  Harris  poll  shows  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  According  to  that  survey. 
81  percent  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve the  Government  should  help  .sup- 
port older  people  from  taxes  collected 
from  all  Amencan.s,  and  76  percent  dc- 
lieve  that  no  matter  how  much  a  person 
earned  during  his  uorlnns  years,  he 
should  be  able  to  have  enough  money  to 
live  comfortably  when  he  is  retired. 

Has  the  administrafion  been  respon- 
sive to  this  overwhelming  public  senti- 
ment.' Unfortunately,  it  seems  tiiat  the 
President  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  a 
blind  eye  to  the  ntcds  of  the  elderly.  He 
has  proposed  budget  rescissions  and  cut- 
backs in  programs  affecting  the  health 
and  welfare  of  21  million  older  Ameri- 
cans. President  Ford  proposes  to  limit 
social  security  incrca.scs.  cut  off  profirams 
for  part-time  employment  and  hot  meals 
for  the  atjin?.  and  increase  the  cost  and 
reduce  the  coveivige  of  medicaid  and 
medicare. 

Additionally,  despite  the  horror  stories 
tm.inaiinf,'  from  hundreds  oi  nursing 
hom°.s  acro.ss  the  Nation,  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  developed  an  appropri- 
.■-t':^  Government  iespon.se  to  alleviate  the 
.ufTenng  of  the  institutionalized  elderly. 
This  attitude  is  even  more  uncon.scion- 
able  than  being  netjlect.  because  it  rep- 
resents an  all-out  assault  on  the  inde- 
r-endence  and  dit;nity  of  21  million 
American.s — Americans  who  are  entitled 
to  the  basic  necessities  of  life  and  the 
.issurance  that  their  older  years  will  not 
be  devoid  of  meaning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  most 
of  my  colleagues  share  my  sense  of  con- 
cern about  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Na- 
tion's elderly,  and  will  join  with  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  3922  as  a  symbol  of 
their  awareness  and  concern  for  their 
fellow  Americans  who  need  and  deseiTe 
our  help.  The  extension  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams that  have  already  demonstrated 
their  effectiveness,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  imaginative  new  programs  un- 
der title  vm  will  do  much  to  improve 
the  lives  of  millions  of  older  Americans. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  come 
forward  and  urged  this  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate fiscal  responsibility  in  appro- 
priating moneys  for  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. Clearly,  this  responsibility  must 
include  a  well-defined  set  of  social  and 
economic  priorities.  These  priorities 
must  reflect  needs  that  are  so  compelling 
that  to  ignore  them  would  represent 
nothing  less  than  an  abdication  of  our 
responsibility  to  those  who  need  and  de- 
serve our  help. 

We  must  help  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves,  and  we  must  also  help  those 
whose  ability  to  care  for  themselves  has 
been  impaired  by  sudden  economic  re- 
verses and  or  the  natural  process  of 
growing  old.  The  legislation  before  us 
today  is  designed  to  meet  a  variety  of 
needs  of  the  elderly,  and  it  wOl  do  much 
to  i-estore  a  sense  of  dignity  and  pnde 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  have  been 
deprived  of  these  essential  human  quah- 
ties  by  conditions  well  bcvond  their  con- 
trol. 
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This  society  will  not  be  jud£?ed  on  how- 
many  wars  v,e  win.  or  how  many  tech- 
nolosical  advances  we  bring  to  the  world. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  judgment  of 
history  will  asse.ss  our  collective  respon- 
sibility and  compa.-sion  for  the  poor  and 
the  powcile.vs.  There  is  no  dignity  for  the 
helpless:  tliere  is  no  pride  hi  poverty. 
Each  of  us  mu.  t  examine  our  own  con- 
scicm  e  and  ask  wnat  we  can  do  to  make 
life  worth  living  for  those  who  need  our 
helpiii:^  hai'.d.  Thev  need  some  economic 
help,  .some  nutritional  help,  and  some 
help  m  pettniL,'  rcinvolved  in  the  life  of 
thr-  community. 

H.R  3922  acldre.-^scs  these  x'lorthy  goal^ 
with  a  well  thought  out  and  comprehcn- 
.~ue  progntni.  and  it  dc-eries  our  .struii:.: 
.-uppoii. 

Mr.  Speake. .  1  >n!;e  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  ihis  bill  and  let  America  knov, 
that  v.e  do  not  intend  to  abdicate  our 
rcsijon.-ibility  to  21  million  Americans 
whose  only  sin  luis  been  to  f;row  old. 

Mr  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
more  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  this 
Nation's  older  citizens  are  faced  with  a 
myriad  of  complex  problems  with  which 
they  are  findiny  it  more  difficult  to  cope. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  men  and  wom- 
en are  living  on  fixed  incomes  which 
are  being  eroded  almost  daily  on  account 
of  rising  prices,  .soaring  taxes,  and  ever 
increasing  costs  of  living.  It  is  disgraceful 
that  16  percent  of  the  21  million  Ameri- 
cans age  65  and  abo\  e  live  in  poverty. 

Millions  of  older  Americans  are  un- 
able to  afford  decent  housine,  nutritious 
meals,  adequate  medical  and  dental  care, 
or  many  ot  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
They  are  often  abandoned  and  left  to 
fend  for  themselves,  with  little  or  no  con- 
cern as  to  their  individual  worth,  dignity, 
or  self-respect.  Many  desire  to  continue 
to  lead  useful  and  productive  lives — even 
though  they  may  have  passed  normal  re- 
tirement age— but  they  frequently  have 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  their  community. 

It  was  because  of  conditions  such  as 
this  that  the  Congress  enacted  the  Older 
Americans  Act  a  decade  ago.  While  a 
great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done  to  guide 
and  assist  our  elder  citizens,  important 
progress  has  been  made  through  the  en- 
actment of  subsequent  measures  and  the 
implementation  of  a  variety  of  programs 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Almost 
eveiT  State  now  has  some  official  entity 
which  is  specifically  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  aging  and  over  400  local 
area  agencies  have  been  funded  to  pro- 
vide special  services  to  older  adults. 

One  of  the  most  critical  programs  is 
the  one  which  provides  low-cost,  nutri- 
tious meals  to  those  over  the  age  of  60. 
Authorized  under  title  'VII  of  the  Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services 
amendments,  these  nutrition  programs 
provide  at  least  one  hot  meal  per  day. 
5  or  more  days  each  week.  There  are 
also  certain  supportive  social  services, 
such  as  outreach,  transportation,  and 
health  and  welfare  eounselinir.  I  find  it 
unconscionable  that  elderly  men  and 
women — who  cannot  afToid  the  cost  of 
even  the  most  minimal  meal— are  beinfj 
forced  to  eat  pet  food,  to  beg  for  meals, 
or  to  dig  through  .c;arbaf;c  cans.  There  is 
just  no  excuse  for  this  stale  of  affairs  to 


exist  and  I  find  it  unacceptable  that  it 
shoiild  occur  in  a  land  as  wealthv  and  as 
pruductive  a.s  the  United  States.  Not  only 
do  liicse  luograms  provide  nutritious 
meals  but  they  aLso  till  a  very  neccssai-y 
need  lor  companionsliijj  and  for  the  un- 
deislundiny  of  those  who  actuallv  c3iv 
about  tiic  plight  of  persons  who  are  old 
i'ud  ;'lone. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committ  e 
reported  tliat  approximately  220.83ii 
meal.-  are  being  sorvcd  every  dav  at  4.10-) 
location.s.  And  64  percent  of  the.se  meals 
i'l-c  .-erved  to  older  Americans  below  thf 
poveitv  Itvel  in  some  6G5  nutrition  proj- 
ects. Cleaily.  this  imporUint  effort  musr 
not  only  be  conlinu  d  but  must  be  sub- 
stantiallv  expanded  and  I  am  encouraged 
that  the  committee  has  increa.sed  the 
autliorizations. 

I  must  .sav,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
somewluit  disappointed  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  being  considered  under  suspen- 
.sion.  rather  than  the  regular  legislative 
|u-oeess,  as  I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderlv.  Many 
of  my  constituents  must  maintain  strict 
dietiiiy  law.s  for  religious  reasons.  Thu 
the  meals  which  are  provided  under  title 
VII  must  be  kosher  in  manv  of  the  fecd- 
inu  iDcati.ni.s.  It  has  been  estimated  th:;' 
tliesc  koslier  meals  cost  at  least  25  cent  ■■ 
.now  per  meal  than  nonkosher  ones  and 
additional  funds  are  ckarly  required  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  feeding  i)ro- 
t-'iams,  not  only  in  New  York  but  in  other 
sites  wliich  must  provide  kosher  meal> 
I  have  shared  my  concerns  with  our  dis- 
tingui>hed  colleat:ue  from  Indiana  iMr 
Brapemasi  and  I  hope  that  his  capable 
subcommittee  will  carefully  consider  the 
situation  and  take  affirmative  steps  to 
provide  additional  assistance,  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  programs  furnishing  kosher 
meals. 

While  I  will  not  receive  all  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  legislation  before  us  this 
afternoon,  there  are  two  items  which  are 
worthy  of  particular  nct€.  The  amend- 
ments establish  an  Older  American 
Communitv  Service  Employment  pro- 
gram which  is  aimed  at  locating  suitable 
part-time  employment  for  unemployed, 
low-income  men  and  women  who  are  53 
years  or  older  and  who  have  little  hope  of 
locating  work.  Such  an  effort  is  most 
critical  at  this  time  of  soaring  unemplov- 
nent,  especially  as  there  are  1.5  million 
jobless  Americans  over  45.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  $700  million  author- 
ized for  the  next  4  fiscal  years  under 
this  program  will  result  in  some  210.000 
part-time  jobs. 

This  measure  also  establishes  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act  of  1975  which  prohib- 
its discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  in 
any  program  or  activity  funded  whole  or 
in  part  with  revenue  sharing  funds. 
There  must  be  a  meaningful  Federal 
commitment  to  bar  age  discrimination. 
As  the  committee  so  aptly  noted,  it  is 
imjwrtant  for  the  Nation  to  combat  age- 
ism just  as  the  country  promotes  pro- 
grams aimed  at  combating  racism  and 
sexism.  In  simple  terms,  older  persons 
do  not  want  to  be  put  on  the  shelf  and 
forsotten.  The  committee  has  stated: 

Non-involvement  In  our  society  on  the  part 
of  older  persons  leads  rapidly  to  their  physl- 
iiil  a:'.cl  mental  deterioration. 
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Not  only  Is  the  community  deprived  of 
the  contribution  these  men  and  women 
can  make  but  this  blatant  ageism  also 
deprives  these  citizens  of  many  funda- 
mental rights.  Clearly,  there  is  no  more 
loom  for  discrimination  on  tlie  basis  of 
;'.':e  than  there  is  for  religious,  racial,  sex- 
ual or  ethnic  discrimination.  I  commend 
the  committee  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
toeusing  attention  on  the  problem  and 
in  taking  steps  to  remo\e  the  blot  of  age 
discrimination. 

ivir.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
this  afternoon  is  urgently  needed,  not 
oniy  by  many  of  my  own  constituents  but 
by  millions  of  other  American.s  through- 
out the  land.  A  number  of  programs  aim- 
ed at  assisting  the  elderly  have  suffered 
setbacks,  such  as  impoundments  and 
budget  cuts.  We  must  not  allow  this  to 
happen  again.  We  must  move  decisively 
to  insure  that  older  Americans  are  not 
only  treated  with  respect  and  compas- 
sion but  that  their  basic  needs  are  prop- 
erly met  and  that  they  are  assured  they 
may  spend  their  autumn  years  in  secu- 
rity— properly  fed,  housed,  clothed,  and 
cared  for.  To  do  any  less  would  violate 
the  basic  principles  of  our  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  heritage  and  would  break  commit- 
ments which  have  been  made  to  older 
citizens  to  earlier  Congresses.  I  urge, 
therefore,  that  we  suspend  the  rules  and 
adopt  the  Older  Americans  Amendments 
of  1975  without  delay. 

Mr.  GAYD03.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  proposed  amendment 
earlier  discussed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  commend  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  my  neighbor- 
ing congressional  district  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, John  Heinz,  for  his  intention  to 
offer  it.  In  my  previous  remarks  today, 
I  pointed  out  the  very  serious  predica- 
ment that  so  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
currently  are  in,  due  to  the  very  critical 
economic  conditions  of  our  society. 

Additionally,  the  evolving  "institution- 
alization of  the  senior  citizen"  is  a  serious 
concern  for  all  Americans.  Title  I,  section 
101,  of  the  bill,  seeks  to  provide  one 
method  of  providing  home  facilities 
rather  than  institutionalization  for  our 
senior  citizens. 

This  amendment,  previously  intro- 
duced as  H.R.  5587,  would  provide 
another  way  of  allowing  our  senior 
citizens  to  continue  to  live  in  their  own 
homes  by  providing  tax  relief  to  home- 
owners and  renters  who  are  aged  65  and 
older.  This  would  be  implemented  by 
providing  up  to  50  percent  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  with  a  qualifying  real 
property  tax  relief  program,  which  pro- 
vides any  eligible  household  a  credit 
against  a  personal  Income  tax  or  real 
property  tax  imposed  by  the  State,  for 
real  property  taxes,  or  a  certain  portion 
of  rent  paid. 

This  legislation  would  provide  signifi- 
cant tax  relief  to  a  substantial  number 
of  our  senior  citizens  whose  annual  in- 
come is  so  limited  as  to  make  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  them  to  continue  the 
home  environment  they  have  worked  for 
so  many  years  to  maintam. 

I  most  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  strong  support  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
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the  average  American's  life  expectancy 
at  birth  is  71.2  years  of  age  and  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  our  population,  or 
some  21  million  persons,  are  age  65  or 
over.  The  failure  of  our  society  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  this  group  is  reflected 
in  the  appalling  statistics  which  show 
that  16  percent  of  the  elderly  arc  living 
in  poverty,  and  another  large  portion  live 
just  above  the  poverty  level.  The  elderly 
customarily  pay  a  disproportionate  share 
of  their  income  for  rent  and  mortgage 
payments,  about  35  percent  of  income  as 
compared  to  23  percent  paid  by  younger 
persons.  Many  of  the  elderly  live  alone  in 
substandard  housing,  and  over  a  million 
senior  citizens  are  living  in  nursing 
homes  which  charge  an  average  fee  of 
$600  per  month  for  what  are  often  non- 
existent services.  Indeed,  the  recent 
revelations  about  the  status  of  nursing 
home  care  in  this  country  have  exposed 
shocking  conditions  which  constitute  a 
scandalous  fraud  upon  one  of  the  groups 
least  able  to  defend  itself. 

The  irony  of  the  plight  of  tlie  elderly 
is  that  all  of  us  face  that  period  in  life 
when  we  can  no  longer  work  to  support 
ourselves,  and  thus  we  may  lose  not  only 
the  ability  to  sustain  our  most  basic 
needs  but  al.so  the  psychological  and 
emotional  gratification  of  feeling  produc- 
tive and  needed  in  the  world.  Medical 
science  continues  to  make  great  strides 
in  increasing  longevity,  but  unfor- 
tunately we  have  paid  scant  attention  to 
improving  the  quality  of  Ufe  in  the  later 
years.  Recently  we  have  begun  to  talk  of 
expanding  our  middle  years— in  other 
words,  to  increase  that  period  of  time 
when  we  have  acquired  enough  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  be  looked  upon  as 
wise  but  without  the  physical  ravages 
that  advanced  age  brings. 

Ten  years  ago,  with  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  which  I  was  privileged 
to  support.  Congress  initiated  several 
new  Federal  programs  to  provide  for 
both  the  physical  and  mental  well-being 
of  the  elderly.  Working  under  the  prem- 
ise that  good  nutrition  is  essential  for 
anyone  to  be  a  productive  citizen.  Con- 
gress established  the  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly  in  1972.  Today  some  220,- 
830  meals  are  being  served  daily  at  sites 
around  the  coimtiy.  Tragically,  the  ad- 
ministration has  sought  to  rescind  over 
$25  million  for  this  program  in  fiscal 
1975  and  hopes  to  cut  the  appropriation 
for  the  nutrition  program  in  fiscal  1976 
by  $25  million  also.  With  the  approval  of 
the  amendments  we  are  considering  to- 
day services  for  the  elderly  wotUd  include 
such  comprehensive  and  far-ranging 
programs  as  Job  placement  in  useful, 
part-time  work,  volunteer  programs  to 
enable  senior  citizens  to  serve  others  in 
their  communities,  homemaker  and 
coimseling  services,  special  transporta- 
tion programs,  and  assistance  for  repair 
and  renovation  of  housing.  There  would 
also  be  direct  funding  for  service  pro- 
grams for  American  Indians — certainly 
one  of  the  most  neglected  groups  in  his- 
tory. Of  special  significance  in  these 
amendments  is  a  new  title  'VIII  which 
would  provide  viable  alternatives  to  the 
institutionalization  of  the  elderly. 

Since  passage  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  by  the  89th  Congress,  virtually  all 


the  States  have  established  their  own 
offices  on  the  aging,  and  a  total  of  412 
local  agencies  have  been  created  through 
funds  provided  under  title  III  of  the  act. 
I  was  privileged  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation in  the  89th  Congress  and  to  serve 
in  subsequent  Congresses  that  expanded 
the  act  in  1967  and  1969.  I  am  h-ippy  to 
have  the  honor  of  returninjz  to  the 
House  this  year  to  support  the  revisions 
and  extensions  provided  for  in  H.R.  3922. 
This  legislation  attacks  just  one  aspect 
of  the  problems  of  the  elderly,  however — 
the  special  programs  provided  there- 
under through  the  States.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  Congress,  mcst  im- 
portantly righting  the  grievous  inequi- 
ties that  Congress  wrought  upon  the  dis- 
abled, blind  and  aged  through  the  SSI 
program.  We  must  also  correct  serious 
inequities  in  the  social  security  program 
which  limit  earnings  unfairly  and  dis- 
criminate against  widows  and  widowers. 
We  cannot  feel  we  have  satisfied  our  ob- 
ligation to  our  older  Americans  until 
these  measures  are  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that 
there  is  power  in  numbers.  Until  very  re- 
cently the  elderly  were  a  small,  quiet  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  They  now  constitute 
10  percent  of  our  population,  and  this 
figure  will  surely  increase  as  we  continue 
to  conquer  disease  and  as  the  birth  rate 
declines.  Senior  citizens  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  are  demanding  that  we  pro- 
vide a  program  and  services  that  will  en- 
able them  to  remain  productive  citizens. 
I  believe  that  H.R.  3922  will  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  such  a  program  by 
providing  greater  opportunities  for  the 
aging  to  participate  more  fully  in  our 
national  life  and  by  granting  them  the 
means  to  hve  out  their  remaining  vears 
in  peace  and  dignity.  It  is,  then,  with  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  what  we  have  already 
accomplished  and  a  sense  of  hopeful  an- 
ticipation for  the  future  that  I  sujjport 
passage  of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  tlie  Ho^ose  Select  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  commend  and  support  the 
action  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  reporting  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1975.  Since  enact- 
ment of  the  Older  Americans  Act  a  dec- 
ade ago.  this  legislation  has  provided  a 
variety  of  much-needed  services  for  our 
older  adults.  In  view  of  recent  and  con- 
tinuing inquiries  into  the  $7.5  billion 
nursing  home  industry,  the  direction  of 
services  authorized  under  H.R.  3922  be- 
comes even  more  important  when  con- 
sidering how  to  best  care  for  our  1.2  mil- 
lion older  Americans. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  Federal  el- 
derly assistance  programs  cover  little  else 
besides  long-term  care  in  nursing  homes. 
Medicaid,  for  example,  pays  for  about 
$3.75  bilhon— or  50  percent — of  the  Na- 
tion's nursing  home  bills,  but  only  spends 
about  $24  million  annually  on  home- 
based  health  care.  According  to  research 
compiled  by  a  Maryland  geriatric  re- 
search center,  geriatric  day  care  is  one- 
fourth  less  expensive  than  nursing  home 
institutionalization.  These  findings  also 
reveal  that  home-based  health  care  is 
less  costly  for  pei'sons  who  do  not  need 
full  nursing  home  services.  These  reasons 
alone  merit  passage  of  H.R.  3922.  and  de- 
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velopment  of  fiatlier  legi.^lation  to  help 
the  elderly  without  removuig  them  from 
their  lifelong  homes. 

Some  60,000  persoixs  age  65  and  over 
reside  in  Iowa's  congressional  district  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing,  and 
the  State  of  Iowa  ranks  second  in  the 
N'ation  in  terms  of  the  percent  of  popu- 
lation in  this  age  bracket.  The  U.S.  fast- 
est growing  mmority  firoup  today  is  the 
over-65  population  and  it  is  expected  to 
mcrease  anotlier  25  percent  by  1990. 
Clearly,  this  legislation  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  citizens  of  Iowa  and  the 
elderly  across  the  land. 

Foremost  in  the  long  list  of  rea.sons  for 
continuation  of  programs  authorized  by 
the  Older  Americans  Act  is  the  function 
of  the  Administration  on  Agmg,  a  focal 
point  and  advocate  for  older  Americans 
and  their  needs  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Congressional  action  of  2  years 
ago  assigned  the  duties  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  this 
legislation  before  us  today  will  do  much 
to  assure  current  programs  remain  an 
integral  part  of  thai  Department's  duties. 

The  health  and  welfare  of  the  elderly 
in  Iowa  and  throughout  the  Nation  rest5 
heavily  upon  congressional  extension  of 
the  act  for  the  next  4  years  as  provided 
in  this  bill.  The  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly  will  receive  S8  million  to 
assist  in  the  purchase  of  high  protein 
foods  and  meat  during  this  fiscal  year.  In 
addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  SIO  million  for  this  purpose  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  begiiming  July  1,  1975. 
All  consumers  are  faced  wit.i  the  ravages 
of  inflation  in  prices  of  goods  on  super- 
market shelves,  but  increased  food  costs 
hurt  most  those  who  can  least  afford  to 
pay  skyrocketing  grocery  prices — our  el- 
derly who  live  on  fixed  incomes.  This  bill 
will  help  to  offset  the  burden  of  infla- 
tion upon  the  elderly. 

It  will  also  do  much  more  to  help  our 
elderly.  The  homemaker  services  pro- 
gram to  be  created  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  will  include  home  health  serv- 
ices, reader  and  letter  writing  services, 
and  transportation  and  shopping  serv- 
ices. 

Such  in-home  assistance  is  designed  to 
offer  elderly  Americans  an  alternative  to 
expensive  iiistitutionalization  while  al- 
lowing these  individuals  to  remain  inde- 
pendent. 

The  coun.selin?  assistance  program  will 
offer  legal  assistance  and  other  necessary 
advice  to  senior  citizens,  including  tax 
counseling  for  persons  in  nursing  homes. 

The  housintv  repairs  program  is  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  adequate  housing 
is  provided  for  the  elderly.  Service  pro- 
vided under  this  program  include  all  re- 
pairs and  renovations  needed  to  meet 
minimum  housing  standards,  and  the 
adaptation  of  existing  or  new  housing  for 
physically  disabled  elderly  people. 

The  purpose  of  the  transportation  pro- 
gram is  to  increase  the  mobility  of  older 
Americans  so  that  they  might  benefit 
from  the  surrounding  community.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  trans- 
portation to  nutrition  centers  and  medi- 
cal services  and  improving  the  access  of 
elderly  individuals  to  existing  transit  .sys- 
tems. In  addition.  State  agencies  mast 


give  priority  to  projects  serving  areas 
where  public  transportation  is  inade- 
quate or  nonexisting. 

H.R.  3922  establishes  an  interest  sub- 
sidy program  to  encourage  elderly  pri- 
vate home  renovation  and  the  reduction 
in  rents  paid  by  senior  citizens. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Congress  will 
not  only  enact  this  lesislation,  but  it  will 
also  continue  to  give  attention  to  furtlier 
meaningful  legislation  of  benefit  to  our 
elderly, 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  amendments. 

In  the  few  months  I  have  been  in  of- 
fice. I  have  received  many,  many  let- 
ters from  senior  citizens  in  the  sixth 
district.  While  Indianapolis  may  not 
seem  like  a  retirement  haven  to  many 
of  the  Members,  in  that  part  of  In- 
dianapohs  which  is  in  the  sixth  district. 
19.6  percent  of  tho  residents  were  65 
years  of  age  or  older. 

The  older  Americans  in  Indiana  are 
not  looking  for  handouts;  ihcy  are  not 
looking  for  sympathy.  What  they  are 
lookin.g  for  is  a  little  bit  of  help  so  they 
can  remain  independent  and  live  out 
their  remaining  years  wiih  dignity  and 
pride. 

The  bill  before  us  today  gives  that 
helping  hand.  And  in  this  regard,  I  am 
especially  pleased  with  the  new  title  VIII, 
Special  Service  Programs  for  the  Elderly. 

Under  this  title,  homemaker  services, 
home  health  services,  shopping  services, 
and  escort  sen-ices,  among  others,  will 
be  made  available  to  our  senior  citizens. 

This  kind  of  gentle  helping  hand  is 
what  they  need  oftentimes  in  order  to 
be  able  to  stay  in  their  own  homes. 

I  w  ould  also  like  to  mention  the  nutri- 
tion iirogram  for  the  eldch-.  The  com- 
mittee has  increased  the  authorization 
for  this  very  worthwiiile  program,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  take  notice  of  the  in- 
crea.':e  and  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
prosram. 

As  it  is  now,  almost  221,000  meals  are 
served  daily  at  some  4.100  sites.  This  is  a 
good  beginning.  But  the  number  of 
.senior  citizens  who  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  is.  I  su.spect,  far 
greater  than  the  number  the  program  is 
currently  serving.  We  need  to  go  forward 
with  this  program,  not  backward,  as 
President  Ford  has  suggested  by  recom- 
mending a  lower  budget  for  tiie  program 
than  was  available  last  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the 
Committee  for  the  continued  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  the  Senior  Community 
Service  Employment  program.  As  we 
know,  the  administration,  for  the  third 
consecutive  year,  has  recommended  zero 
funding  for  this  program  which  provides 
part-time  jobs  to  low-income  elderly  who 
have  poor  prospects  for  finding  a  job. 
Prodding  the  administration  to  carry  out 
this  program  has  become  an  annual  task, 
and  I  gather  than  this  year  will  not  be 
any  different  from  previous  ones. 

For  those  Americans  who  are  55  and 
older,  and  out  of  a  job,  the  alternatives 
are  either  public  as.si.^tance  or  this  pro- 
gram. My  preference,  and  theirs,  is  the 
Community   Service   Employment   pro- 


gram, which  both  gives  them  an  in- 
come and  meaningful  work,  and  in  turn 
give.-,  the  community  the  services  of  these 
experienced  people. 

Willi  all  of  its  opportunities,  America 
is  a  t^cod  place  to  grow  up.  but  indications 
are  that  it  is  not  such  a  good  place  in 
Mhich  to  ;;iow  old.  These  Americans  who 
liavo  liclpcd  build  America  deserve  better 
W' .  'mcnt.  Jiut  as  they  helped  us 
throMsh  our  growing  pains  and  youth,  so 
do  ue  need  to  enable  them  to  grow  old 
with  dic;nity  and  peace. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  favor  of  title  IX 
of  the  Older  Americans  amendments, 
wliich  v,ould  continue  the  public  service 
emplo\  nient  program  for  the  elderly.  I 
wa'^  di-^tre.ssed  in  recent  months  with 
the  proposed  phaseout  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  Operation  Mainstream. 
V,  hich  had  been  funded  at  S20  million 
ustitl?IIIof  CETA. 

There  has  been  widespread  recognition 
of  the  effectiveness  of  Operation  Main- 
stream. In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  the 
Den^  cr  senior  aides  program,  which  also 
serves  Arapahoe.  Jefferson  and  Elbert 
counties,  is  funded  through  Operation 
Mainstream  and  works  with  28  host 
nyencies.  It  has  provided  jobs  for  60 
senior  citizens,  stimulating  their  utiliza- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  skills,  including 
clerical,  nursing,  transportation,  com- 
munity homemaker.  home  help  and 
companionship,  and  day  care  jobs.  The 
program  pro\ides  a  chance  for  these 
elderly  people  to  augment  their  income 
with  meaningful  activity.  Senior  aides 
serve  not  only  the  elderly,  but  are  in- 
volved in  community  projects  with  the 
low-income  younger  population,  pro- 
ducing a  healthy  interaction  between 
age  .tnoups.  The  senior  aides  program 
has  encouraged  these  older  Americans  to 
become  concerned  and  active  in  their 
public  service  iobs.  and  the  tremendous 
opportunity  and  stimulus  pi'ovided  by 
this  program  has  been  a  life  sustaining 
factor  for  most. 

The  program  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  moving  elder  Americans  back 
into  tJie  economic  mainstream,  into  un- 
subsidized  employment.  The  placement 
ratio  has  jumped  from  13  percent  last 
year  to  33  percent,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  50  percent  of  the  senior  aides  could 
graduate  to  unsubsidized  employment  in 
the  future. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Denver  .senior 
aides  program  is  that  the  entire  grant 
"oes  for  the  benefit  of  the  program.  The 
administrative  costs  are  absorbed  en- 
tirely by  the  sponsoring  agency.  For  the 
current  contract  period — January  1. 
1974-June  30.  1975— this  amounts  to 
S17  520  in-kind  dollars.  In  recognition 
for  Us  past  achievements  at  the  conclu- 
'ion  ot  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
.Agmg  last  May.  the  Denver  senior  aid^s 
program  was  honored  for  "outstanding 
contributions  of  seiTice  to  the  com- 
munity." The  program  has  met  enthusi- 
astic response  from  the  senior  citizens 
and  host  agencies,  as  well  as  the  State 
and  various  city  governments  in  which 
they  are  located. 

At  this  time  of  double  digit  inflation, 
which  hits  the  elderly  the  hardest,  it  is 
deplo.able  to  think  of  eliminating  a  pro- 
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gram  such  as  Operation  Mainstream.  It 
is  a  self-help  program  which  not  only 
i^ugments  minimum  incomes,  but  utilizes 
the  Rifts  of  those  who  have  contributed 
mu'-h  to  society  in  their  younger  years 
raid  enriches  and  broadens  their  old  age 
:  s  ihcy  work  to  make  their  communities 
better  places  in  which  to  live. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  these  amend- 
ir.ents  and  the  continuation  of  this  im- 
portant piogram  for  older  Americans. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964 
i\'.:d  1965.  as  a  staff  assistant  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  studies 
v  hich  led  to  the  creation  of  the  first 
Older  Americans  Act.  At  that  time,  the 
committee  highlighted  the  special  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  older  American 
population.  Because  of  their  age.  senior 
citizens  were  unable  to  work,  or  to  find 
work,  or  even  to  obtain  meaningful  vol- 
uiitcer  positions.  Widowed  and  alone, 
many  were  isolated  from  their  peers  by 
scattered  housing  and  inadequate  trans- 
portation. Elder  Americans  on  l:nv  iii- 
comcs  were  undernourished  and  lacked 
proper  medical  care.  The  unirjue  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  demanded  legisla- 
tion directed  to  their  special  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. And  so.  in  1965.  I  witnessed 
the  passage  of  the  first  Older  Americans 
Act  to  establish  an  Administration  on 
Asing  and  to  provide  research  programs, 
training  grants  and  community  services 
for  the  elderly. 

Today.  10  years  later,  as  a  Member  of 
Congre-ss  and  a  member  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  proposed  1975 
amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
and  to  comment  on  the  success  of  the 
acts  progr.ims  in  the  inten-ening  decade. 
In  1965,  the  initial  $5  million  was  au- 
thorized for  community  planning  and 
services  for  the  elderly.  With  much  in- 
genuity, various  communities  have  tail- 
ored growing  title  III  funding  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  senior  citizens  in  their 
area.  A  traveling  geriatric  clinic,  provid- 
ing health  screening  sei-vices  4  days  a 
week  in  17  locations,  now  operates  in 
Pierce  County,  Wash.  On  the  Quinault 
Indian  Reservation,  title  III  funds  helped 
buy  a  van  so  that  elder  Indians  could 
enjoy  senior  citizen  activities  both  on  and 
off  the  Reservation.  In  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture with  private  concerns.  Cowlitz  Coun- 
ty, Wash.,  uses  title  III  funds  to  provide 
an  escort  service  and  reduced  bus  fares 
for  its  elder  Americans.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  how  many  ways  the  communities  in 
my  congressional  district  have  employed 
community  planning  funds.  I  fully  sup- 
port requests  for  higher  authorizations. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
successful  additions  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  since  its  inception  in  1965  has 
been  the  title  VII  Nutrition  Program. 
This  program  recognizes  that  many  low- 
income  senior  citizens  are,  on  their  own. 
unable  to  afford  or  to  prepare  a  well-bal- 
anced diet.  TTie  "hot  lunch"  program 
sponsored  under  this  title  insures  that 
many  elder  Americans  will  obtain  at  least 
one  hot,  nutritious  meal  per  day.  In 
Washington  State,  57,533  "hot  lunches" 
are  currently  served  per  month  under 
title  VII.  Most  of  these  meals  are  served 
in  community  facilities,  where  the  partic- 


ipants have  an  opportunity  to  chat  with 
their  peers.  The  meals  are  home-deliv- 
ered to  some  148  individuals  who  are 
unable  to  travel  to  the  centers.  The  great 
success  of  this  program,  and  the  n:cd 
to  serve  many  more  eli,?ible.  low-incjine 
elderly,  mandate  higher  authorizations 
under  this  title. 

Elderly  persons,  although  beyond  their 
full-time  working  years,  have  much  time, 
energy,  and  talent  to  contribute  to  their 
communities.  The  volunteer  services  pro- 
grams funded  through  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  give  many  older  Anier:can3  op- 
portunities both  to  serve  their  communi- 
ties and  to  fulfill  a  need  to  be  useful, 
creative  participants  in  our  society. 

In  Washington  State,  4,300  older  per- 
.■-^ons  contribute  62,500  liours  per  month 
to  community  service  projects.  Many 
others,  involved  in  the  Foster  Grandpr^- 
ent  program  or  a  pilot  Senior  Companion 
program,  give  their  time,  attention  and 
love  to  youngsters,  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  the  aged  sick. 

The  success  or  these  and  other  pro- 
grams has  necessitated  expansion  and 
increased  funding  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act's  current  titles.  At  the  same 
time,  the  success  of  these  programs  has 
highlighted  the  need  to  focus  further 
attention  on  several  specialized  areas.  I 
applaud  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  its  work  on  two  new  titles — 
title  VIII,  Special  Service  Programs  for 
the  Elderly,  and  title  IX,  providing  com- 
mtmity  service  employment  for  older 
Americans. 

The  success  of  various  outreach, 
health  and  transportation  projects  sug- 
gests th'^t  many  senior  citizens  can  re- 
main self-sufficient  if  they  are  provided 
with  minimal  special  services.  The  trage- 
dies of  institutionalization,  coupled  with 
the  great  cost  of  nursing  home  care,  com- 
pel this  Nation  to  help  our  elder  Ameri- 
cans maintain  their  independence.  The 
programs  to  be  funded  under  title  VIII 
will  provide  needed  home  services  and 
legal  counseling  and  will  help  with  resi- 
dence repairs  and  costs. 

I  am,  finally,  happy  to  note  the  ex- 
tension of  community  service  employ- 
ment for  the  elderly  under  the  proposed 
title  IX  of  the  act.  In  this  period  of  eco- 
nomic recession,  all  too  few  employment 
opportunities  exist  for  elder  Americans. 
The  committee  projects  that  title  IX 
will  provide  an  estimated  210,000  part- 
time  jobs  nationwide  over  the  next  4  fis- 
cal years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  on  its  re- 
view of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I  was 
proud  to  have  participated,  10  years  ago, 
in  the  act's  original  formation.  Today,  I 
am  pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
act's  expansion  through  H.R.  3922. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  sup- 
port the  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments on  the  floor  today,  the  home 
health  services  included  In  the  bill  by 
no  means  meet  the  need  by  the  elderly 
and  disabled  for  such  services.  The  bill 
provides  a  limited  amount  of  funding  in 
the  form  of  grants:  $26  million  in  1976, 
$46.2  million  In  1977.  $57.4  million  in 
1978,  and  $69.9  million  in  1979.  all  for 
a  variety  of  purposes  of  which  home 
health  care  Is  one. 


There  is  an  effective,  less  expensive 
wey  to  provide  the  needed  broader  cover- 
age for  our  millions  of  elderly  and  dis- 
abled citizens.  We  should  provide  the 
option  of  home  health  services  under 
medicare  and  UT^dicaid.  or  und^r  na- 
tional health  insurance  if  enacted  l.\v  tlv 
Corigre^s,  whom  the  Government  Wf  u'-'. 
have  covered  for  institutionalizaticn 
under  liie  snnic  i  r  .^r  nr.  Tti-se  persons 
therefore  have  no  option  taut  to  go  into 
institutions,  rather  than  remain  i'l  t' 
01' n  homes. 

To  provide  such  -e.'vices  v  i'l  correct  a 
co;-tly  inequity  in  the  law,  which  nor,-  ; 
lows  fuller  coverage  of  instituti<  n  " 
tion  tlian  home  health  care.  The  ee-t 
the  taxpayer  for  each  individual  as.sisted 
on  a  part-time  basis  in  his  or  her  own 
home,  instead  of  being  permanently  in- 
stitutionalized in  a  hospital  or  nursing 
home,  is  far  less.  Clearly,  we  should  pro- 
vide the  option  of  home  health  care  for 
our    elderly    and    di.sabled    citizens    not 
needing  the  full  rraige  of  services  pro- 
vided by  nursing  homes  who  are  now 
more  fully  covered  for  institutionaliza- 
tion. 

Legislation  I  have  introduced  with  78 
House  sponsors,  the  National  Home 
Health  Care  Act  of  1975.  H.R.  4772.  would 
provide  such  services  under  medicare 
and  medicaid. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  now  before  us  in- 
clude two  amendments  which  I  drafted 
and  which  my  good  friends  and  col- 
league. Representative  Peter  Peyser,  of- 
fered in  committee  and  which  were  ac- 
cepted. These  include  an  expansion  of 
the  definition  of  homemaker  services  to 
provide  supportive  services  as  part  of 
home  health  care  in  addition  to  doctor 
visits;  and  transportation  for  the  elderly 
to  and  from  medical  visits. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  will  provide  seed  money 
for  home  health  care.  However,  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  also  include  full 
home  health  services  in  the  various  na- 
tional health  insurance  proposals  now 
before  it:  or  else  that  it  amends  medicare 
and  medicaid  separately,  so  that  the 
many  needy  elderly  and  disabled  now 
covered  for  institutionaUzation  but  who 
do  not  need  the  full  range  of  services  of 
a  nursing  home  will  be  equally  covered 
for  the  cheaper,  better  alternative  of 
home  health  care. 

Obviously,  great  numbers  of  the  el- 
derly do  need  the  services  of  a  nursing 
home.  Legislation  is  badly  needed  to  up- 
grade these  services,  also. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3922  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1975.  As 
a  cosponsor  and  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  which  con- 
sidered the  bill,  it  gives  me  particular 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  such  com- 
prehensive legislation  which  will  benefit 
millons  of  older  Americans  in  this 
Nation. 

Tlie  10-year  history  of  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  spectacular.  The  original 
act  passed  in  1965  was  hailed  as  one  of 
the  more  innovative  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  passed.  Since  that  time  the  bill  has 
been  amended  on  two  occasions,  and  in 
total  the  bill  has  gained  widespread  ac- 
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claim  from  senior  citizens  acioss  the 
Nation. 

Today's  legislation  will  extend  four 
key  programs  of  the  act  as  well  as  es- 
tablish a  new  special  services  program 
lor  the  elderly,  a  new  title  VIII  of  the 
act. 

iJijecifically  the  bill  extends  the  pro- 
gram of  srant.s  for  community  sei\ices 
Ihiough  1979. 

E.xtends  the  Older  American  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  Act  through 
1979.  It  IS  estimated  that  this  provision 
cuuld  provide  part-liine  employment  for 
more  than  200.000  Amiiican  wor.^er.> 
aged  55  and  over. 

Extends  the  national  older  Ameri- 
can service  programs,  including  RSVP. 
Foster  Grandparent.^  programs  tarouuh 
1979. 

Finally  the  bill  makes  a  strong  new 
commitment  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  Federal  programs  or  activities  on  the 
basis  of  age. 

I  wish  to  direct  my  comments  to  two 
important  provisions  of  H.R.  3922  but 
before  I  do  I  wish  to  make  brief  men- 
tion of  my  hopes  that  title  V  of  tiiis  set 
whicii  provides  for  multiservice  senior 
centers  to  be  established  can  finally  be 
funded.  This  program  was  created  in 
1973  amendments  but  has  yet  to  have  1 
cent  appropriated.  I  know  of  .seveial 
groups  within  my  congressional  district 
who  are  anxious  to  establish  this  type 
of  service  for  the  senior  citizens  of  their 
community  and  I  feel  tliey  should  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity. 

I  consider  the  key  provision  of  this  bill 
to  be  the  extension  of  the  older  Ameri- 
cans nutrition  program  through  1979. 
This  program  established  in  1974  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  and  suc- 
cessful programs  for  older  Americans 
ever  established.  I  originally  cosponsored 
the  legislation  which  established  this 
program  and  cosponsored  legislation  in 
the  last  Congress  which  sought  to  extend 
and  increase  the  funding.  The  program 
provides  almost  250.000  senior  citizens 
with  one  hot  meal  a  day  5  days  a  week. 
There  are  currently  some  4.100  sites  in 
existence  which  serve  meals  for  older 
Americans. 

This  program  has  helped  to  alleviate 
the  growing  problem  of  elderly  malnu- 
trition in  this  Nation.  The  severe  infla- 
tion and  the  consequential  sharp  rise 
in  food  prices  has  caused  many  senior 
citizens  to  cut  back  drastically  on  their 
purchases  of  food.  For  many  it  meant  the 
difference  between  an  adequate  and  in- 
adequate diet.  Americans  were  shocked 
to  hear  reports  of  senior  citizens  pur- 
chasing dog  and  cat  food  for  consump- 
tion because  of  their  inability  to  buy 
regular  meat. 

The  nutrition  program  has  assured 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  senior  citizens 
of  one  hot  and  nutritious  meal  5  days 
a  week.  According  to  reports  from  the 
various  States  administering  the  pro- 
gram, almost  two-thirds  of  the  meals  are 
being  served  to  older  persons  whose  in- 
comes are  below  the  poverty  index. 

The  success  of  this  program  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  large  numbers  of 
applications  which  are  submitted  to 
State  and  local  agencies  by  organizations 
who  wish  to  sponsor  this  program.  It  is 


tlie  hope  of  u.>  on  the  committee  that  the 
extension  and  increa.sed  funding  for  the 
proi;ram  will  allow  more  senior  citi/cns 
to  participate  in  this  program,  thus  hope- 
fully reducinLj  elderlv  malnutrition.  It 
•^houkl  be  noted  that  the  bill  nl.so  provides 
t'undnig  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  i>urc.hase  high  protein  foods,  meat  and 
meat  alternatives,  for  the  titie  VII  pro- 
gnim. 

I  am  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
the  new  title  VIII  we  have  added  to  the 
act.  the  special  services  programs.  This 
section  sets  out  an  ambitious  but  ur- 
gently needed  agenda  aimed  at  improv- 
ing various  facets  of  senior  citizens'  lives 
to  make  them  more  meaningful. 

The  objective  of  this  section  is  to  pro- 
vide alternatives  to,  and  in  some  cases 
.neveut  entirely,  institutionalization  of 
senior  citizens. 

Under  the  section  State  and  local 
agencies  would  be  encouraeed  to  provide 
Americans  60  and  older  with  hoinemaker 
services  including  health  care.  The  bene- 
fits of  this  approach  will  be  twofold. 
One.  It  will  allow  more  older  Americans 
to  remain  at  home  rather  than  be  sent  to 
long-  or  .short-term  facilities.  The  recent 
shocking  expo.ses  on  conditions  in  nurs- 
ing homes  was  a  prime  motivating  factor 
behind  the  introduction  of  this  section. 
Secondly.  American  taxpayers  will  be 
saved  millions  of  dollars  by  providins: 
millions  of  older  Americans  with  less 
expeasive  forms  of  health  care.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Health  Agen- 
cies states  that  home  health  care  is  three 
times  less  expensive  than  hospitalization 
and  four  to  five  times  less  expensive 
than  a  nursing  home.  For  years  there 
has  been  a  serious  lack  of  legislative  pro- 
!)Osals  to  provide  alternatives  to  institu- 
tional care.  This  is  the  first  realistic 
approach  offered  which  could  provide 
as  many  as  2.5  million  oliicr  Americans 
with  this  alternative. 

Title  VIII  will  provide  elderly  citizens 
with  counseling  services  including  st>ecial 
assistance  to  those  elderly  in  nursing 
homes.  This  will  allow  elderly  to  file 
grievances  in  instances  when  they  have 
been  swindled  or  denied  benefits  legally 
due  them. 

Title  vni  also  provides  for  programs 
designed  to  renovate  and  improve  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mortgage  reduction  pro- 
gram to  encourage  home  improvement  to 
be  made  and  convei-sions  of  housing 
units  for  the  elderly.  In  our  hearings  on 
this  bill  we  were  advLsed  of  some  stag- 
gering statistics  about  deplorable  hous- 
ing conditions  which  exist  for  the  elderly 
today.  Included  among  these  findings 
were  the  fact  that  the  elderly  in  this  Na- 
tion pay  as  much  as  35  percent  of  their 
income  on  housing  while  the  figure  for 
younger  people,  many  of  whom  are  in  the 
prime  of  their  earning  years,  is  but  23 
percent.  Over  1.5  million  elderly  live  in 
housing  that  lacks  plumbing  facilities. 
This  new  section  will  help  to  alleviate 
some  of  these  horrid  conditions  and  pro- 
vide better  quality  housing  for  the  el- 
derly thus  further  contributing  to  our 
efforts  to  promote  deinstitutionalization 
of  older  Americans. 

Finally  title  VIII  also  provides  for  bet- 
ter traiLsportation  facilities  for  the  el- 


derly to  allow  them  to  participate  in 
community  life.  This  section  is  designed 
to  ir.iplement  existing  legislation  includ- 
ing the  Biaggi  amendment  to  the  Urban 
Ma.ss  Transportation  Acts  of  1970  and 
1975  which  provided  that  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  of  this  Nation  must  be  pio- 
vidcd  with  equal  access  to  all  public 
tran.s))ortation.  The  need  for  this  type  of 
program  is  vital  and  long  overdue  and  I 
am  pleased  to  see  this  provision  incof- 
pora'ed  into  this  legislation. 

I  iiave  a  special  interest  in  this  Icgi.s- 
liUion  for  as  a  member  of  the  new  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  we  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  insuring  that  this  bill  Ls 
fully  implemented.  The  committee  has 
as  one  of  its  primary  functions  to  study 
existing  legislation  for  the  elderly  to  rec- 
ommend improvements  for  possible  new 
legi.'ilation.  The  Subcommittee  on  Recre- 
ation, Transportation,  and  Community 
Life,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  will  have 
under  its  direct  jurisdiction  this  new  title 
VIII  and  we  will  work  tc  make  sure  thrt 
It  fully  serves  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  again  considering 
landmark  legislation  to  benefit  the  el- 
cieriy  of  this  Nation.  We  are  aware  that 
their  needs,  especially  in  this  era  of  re- 
cession, are  more  urgent  than  others  in 
this  Nation  and  must  be  responded  to  in 
a  comprehensive  and  responsible  fashion. 
HR.  3922  does  precisely  this  as  it  im- 
proves and  expands  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  enacted,  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Indiana,  Mr.  Brademas,  for 
his  tmtiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  bill 
and  I  hope  that  the  unanimous  vote 
which  this  bill  received  in  the  full  com- 
mittee will  help  insure  its  swift  enact- 
ment by  the  full  House  today. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1975. 

This  bill  extends  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended,  for  4  more  years, 
until  1979.  In  addition,  this  bill  extends 
certain  provisions  of  the  1973  Domestic 
Volunteer  Services  Act  and  other  stat- 
utes which  aid  older  Americans  for  the 
same  period. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  especially  enthu- 
siastic about  the  authorization  for  title 
VII  nutrition  for  the  elderly  programs. 
This  bill  amends  provisions  of  that  pro- 
gram to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  $8  million  to  purchase 
high  protein  foods,  meat,  and  meat  sub- 
stitutes to  be  donated  to  the  nutrition 
program  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1975.  If  not  used,  these  funds  will 
remain  available  until  obligated. 

These  donations  will  be  in  addition  to 
existing  requirements  for  the  donation 
of  surplus  commodities  to  the  nutrition 
program. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  new  appro- 
priations of  $10  million  for  this  program 
during  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  title  VII  nutrition  program  is  one 
of  the  most  worthwhile  programs  we 
have  for  the  elderly.  It  provides  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  supplying  hot,  nutri- 
tious meals  for  eligible  older  Americans. 
For  many  of  these  people,  this  progi"am 
provides  the  only  hot  meal  of  the  day. 
I  have  received  innumerable  letters  from 
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constituents  of  mine,  telling  me  how 
much  this  program  Is  needed  and  appre- 
ciated. I  expect  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
liave  received  similar  letters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  provisions  of  this  act 
V  ill  also  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age  in  any  program  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance.  The  Con- 
gress rewards  seniority  and  experience 
iunong  its  Members.  It  seems  only  fitting 
iluit  those  of  us  v.ho  v.ork  under  the 
seniority  system  should  protect  the  em- 
ployment rights  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  senior  citizens  are 
among  our  most  valuable  natural  re- 
sources. They  have  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  impart  to  us,  as 
well  as  a  legitimate  expectation  to  living 
out  their  lives  in  reasonabln  comfort  and 
security. 

Today's  senior  citizens  are  faced  with 
tremendous  problems,  especially  if  they 
are  trying  to  live  on  a  fixed  income  in 
these  inflationary  times.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  shameful,  in  my  opinion,  that 
more  than  16  percent  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens are  living  below  the  poverty  level. 
Many  of  the  programs  provided  for 
under  this  act  deal  with  this  situation, 
by  providing  certain  benefits  and  services 
to  enable  elderly  persons  to  lead  more 
meaningful  and  independent  lives. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  Chairman  Carl  Perkins  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
Chaii-man  John  Brademas  of  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  for  their  fore- 
slight  in  including  an  expanded  home  re- 
pair progi-am  with  increased  funding  in 
the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1975.  I  have  long  been  interested  in  the 
home  repair  problems  of  our  older  citi- 
zens, and  have,  in  fact,  sponsored  the 
Older  Americans  Home  Repair  Assist- 
ance Act,  H.R.  4251,  to  aid  older  home- 
owners. 

About  70  percent  of  all  older  people 
are  homeowners,  and  many  of  them  are 
clearly  unable  to  meet  the  rising  costs 
of  home  repair  which  have  jumped  53.9 
percent  in  the  last  5  years.  It  has  become 
apparent  that  traditional  Federal  grant 
and  loan  programs  do  not  meet  the  home 
repair  needs  of  the  elderly  with  low  and 
moderate  incomes:  these  people  are 
financially  unable  to  assume  home  im- 
provement loans  even  at  low  interest 
rates  and  an  existing  grant  program 
which  could  have  directly  assisted  them 
has  gone  imfunded  for  years. 

The  expansion  of  home  repair  and 
other  special  services  to  the  elderly  will 
be  an  important  step  in  deferring  the 
lorccs  of  institutionalization  which  all 
too  often  entrap  our  older  citizens.  It  is 
a  concept  which  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
i)ort  and  hope  can  be  expanded  even  fur- 
tlier  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i-ise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3922— the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  Amendments  of  1975 — which, 
in  essence,  extends  the  program  of  the 
1965  act,  for  4  more  years  through  fiscal 
year  1979. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
created  an  Administration  on  Aging 
'AOAt,  which  Is  now  part  of  HEW,  to 


act  as  an  advocate  for  Older  Americans 
and  as  a  highly  visible — focal  point 
for  programs  to  improve  the  physical, 
emotional,  and  social  well-being  of 
Americans  over  the  age  of  65. 

We  are  all  too  well  aware  of  the  pres- 
ent stresses  and  strains  on  our  economy 
The  main  topics  of  conversation  wher- 
ever we  go  today  are  inflation  and  reces- 
sion. And  nowhere  is  this  concern  more 
evident  than  it  is  among  our  elderly. 
Especially  hard  hit  by  inflation,  most  of 
our  older  Americans  are  living  on  fixed 
incomes,  with  their  purchasing  power 
constantly  eroding.  The  security  of  our 
elderly — millions  of  Americans — is 
gravely  threatened  by  the  remorseless 
spiral  of  inflation  intertwined  with  de- 
pression. 

These  amendments,  now  before  us,  not 
only  will  help  to  ease  the  pace  of  this 
erosion,  but  will  also  provide  the  funds 
needed  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  senior  citizens. 

I  would  hope,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  fmids  authorized  by  this  act 
will  be  used  by  HUD  to  supplement  rents 
of  those  senior  citizens  on  fixed  incomes 
who  have  suffered  exorbitant  rent  in- 
creases over  the  past  2  years  as  a  result 
of  inflated  utilities  and  operating  ex- 
penses. 

It  is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  H.R. 
3922  provides  funds  for  a  housing  repairs 
program  and  interest  subsidies  that  are 
designed  to  insure  that  adequate  housing 
is  afforded  the  elderly.  Presently,  not 
only  is  their  standard  of  housing  inade- 
quate, but  even  the  retention  of  this 
substandard  hoasing  is  difficult  for  the 
elderly,  many  of  whom  spend  upwards  of 
38  percent  of  their  income  for  shelter. 

Another  provison  of  H.R.  3922  that  is 
deserving  of  our  wholehearted  support 
is  the  special  services  program  which  will 
enable  our  older  Americans  to  maintain 
meaningful  and  vigorous  lives. 

One  of  the  noblest  actions  that  we  as 
Representatives  of  the  people  can  take  is 
to  assure  that  those  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  arduous  labor  can  now 
spend  their  golden  years  in  comfort,  with 
a  peace  of  mind,  and  in  quiet  dignity. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  your  support  of 
H.R.  3922. 

Mr.  DON  H,  CLAUSEN,  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  senior  citizens  need  our  help.  Infla- 
tion has  seriously  hurt  those  living  on 
fixed  incomes  making  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  them  to  provide  themselves 
with  adequate  meals,  housing,  basic 
transportation,   and   health   needs. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  will 
provide  the  elderly  with  many  of  these 
services  and  programs  which  they  need 
to  live  in  dignity. 

The  nutrition  program  is  one  of  the 
most  important  programs  authorized 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  I 
strongly  support  extension  of  it. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
senior  citizens  living  within  my  congres- 
sional district  praising  the  nutrition 
programs  in  their  communities.  For 
many  of  them,  these  programs  enable 
them  to  obtain  hot,  well-balanced  meals 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  go 
without.  In  many  cases,  they  are  unable 
to  cope  with  the  strain  of  daily  shopping 
or  are  unable  to  prepare  a  good  meal 


for  themselves.  Others  have  benefited 
from  the  companionship  they  have  found 
through  these  programs. 

In  a  nation  as  strong  and  prosperous 
as  ours.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any 
person  should  have  to  go  hungry  or  suf- 
fer the  humiliation  of  begging  for  food. 
A  recent  survey  conducted  in  the  State 
of  California  indicated  that,  when  asked 
to  list  their  needs,  seniors  listed  trans- 
portation, housing,  nutrition,  and  health 
protection  as  high  priorities. 

In  Humboldt  County,  one  of  six  coun- 
ties in  my  district.  40  percent  of  our 
senior  citizens  were  found  to  be  living 
below  the  poverty  level  and  39  percent 
of  them  showed  nutrition  to  be  a  need 
priority. 

Good  nutrition  is  basic  to  an  active 
and  productive  life  and  I  strongly  sup- 
lK)rt  our  efforts  to  insure  that  our  senior 
citizens  are  provided  with  a  coordinated 
and  comprehensive  nutrition  program. 

This  legislation  will  also  enable  us  to 
further  assist  elderly  who  are  unable  to 
get  themselves  around.  Many  do  not  own 
a  car.  others  live  too  far  from  public 
transportation  and  still  others  are  sim- 
lily  afraid  to  attempt  the  use  of  public 
transportation.  This  bill  will  permit  the 
continuation  of  community  program.^ 
aimed  at  overcoming  this  problem. 
Seiaiors  will  be  provided  with  a  means  of 
getting  to  locations  where  they  can  bene- 
fit from  the  other  programs  we  are  deal- 
ing with. 

State  and  local  agencies  will  be  en- 
couraged by  this  legislation  to  extend 
health  services  to  our  elderly.  It  has  be- 
come painfully  clear  that  many  facili- 
ties currently  serving  the  elderly  are  in- 
adequate and  unable  to  as^,ist  many  of 
those  in  need. 

This  bill  will  bring  basic  health  care 
services  to  our  senior  citizen:;  in  their 
own  homes.  Not  only  will  this  result  in  a 
savings  to  the  public  by  lessening  the 
number  of  elderly  who  live  in  institu- 
tions but  it  w-ill  also  make  it  possible  for 
more  seniors  to  retain  their  independence 
and  dignity. 

I  would  also  like  to  praise  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  for  their  leadership  in  recog- 
nizing the  problem  of  age  discrimina- 
tion. 

We  have  many  programs  aimed  at 
combating  racism  and  sexism.  It  is 
equally  important  that  we  end  "ageism." 
Many  of  our  elderly  citizens  want  to  be 
active.  They  do  not  want  to  be  "written 
off  "  as  nonproductive  members  of  society. 
Many  are  capable  of  making  unique  con- 
tributions to  their  communities  and  we 
must  eliminate  the  prejudices  which 
block  their  doing  .so. 

While  this  legislation  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  key  areas  in  which  our  el- 
derly need  our  assistance:  nutrition, 
housing,  transportation  and  health:  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  bulk 
of  Federal  assistance  must  come  through 
the  better  coordination  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams in  these  areas.  By  recognizing  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  as  a  whol?  and  work- 
ing to  meet  them  in  a  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  manner  we  will  avoid  du- 
plication and  insure  that  we  do  not  over- 
look a  key  concern. 
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Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Alexis 
(!e  Tocqueville.  lii  his  classic  .study  of 
American  dcmociacy.  .said  tliat  America 
:s  a  country  in  whicii  Uie  child  Ls  king. 
It  is  true  tliat  we  have  been,  and  arc 
now.  a  nation  dedicated  to  sui.taining  a 
virion  o:  fre^hne  -s.  hoj)?,  vitality,  and  kc 
arc  a  nation  primarily  focu.sed  on  the 
tuture.  That  !.>;  a.s  it  should  be.  But 
the  clearest  way  ol  charting  our  coiir.se 
;or  tlie  luture  i.s  to  recognize  v.herc 
uc  liave  been,  and  there  can  be  no 
respect  for  young  Americans  and  no 
hope  for  tiioir  future  if  we  ignore  thos'j 
who  have  built  the  society  we  now  enjoy 
and  those  who  have  pro\idcd  the  mo- 
mentum to  bring  U.S  where  we  arc.  Thts 
Nation  niu.-t  rero'^:i:i,'e  the  Icgitunate 
needs  for  asii.-,tance  which  many  older 
Americans  have,  and  this  bill,  though 
it  lias  fault.s.  cut-  imp:^iiLs  m  the  right 
direction. 

H.R.  39J2  extendi  the  autliori/atrjn 
for  all  tlie  program.>  oi  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  mcludmy:  Title  HI  grants  for 
State  and  community  programs  on 
aging:  title  IV  research,  demonstration. 
and  training  programs  to  meet  the  .si)e- 
cial  needs  of  the  elderly  and.  title  V 
provisions  for  acquisition  alteration  oi 
reno'-ation  cl  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters. Also  retained  is  Title  \TI  nutrition 
progi-am  for  the  ekieriy  and.  title  LX, 
the  Older  American  >  Community  Ser\ - 
ice  Employment  Act. 

New  to  tiie  bill  ai  ■  proMMons  under 
title  VIII  for  special  senice  programs 
for  the  elderly.  These  include  homemak- 
er  and  home  services,  counseling  and  tax 
assistance  services.  con\ersicn  and  ren- 
ovation of  housing  for  tire  elderly,  and 
transportation  services — all  designed  to 
provide  alternauves  to  deleterious  and 
costly  institutionalization  of  our  older 
citizen'. 

One  of  our  most  satisfactory  Federal 
programs  is  the  foster  grandparents 
program  which  this  act  supports.  This 
program  had  its  beginning  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  and  has  been  a  success  there, 
as  elsewhere  I  have  witnessed  firsthand 
the  activities  of  this  program  and  am 
pleased  to  support  its  continuation.  The 
satisfaction  achieved  by  the  participants 
In  this  program  and  the  benefits  wlilch 
they  provide  to  the  youngsters  they  as- 
sist is  an  imporunt  a.sset  in  any  com- 
munity. Other  programs  in  this  act 
which  allow  our  older  citizens  tire  dignity 
of  an  opportunity  for  woik,  and  which 
make  available  hot  mea!.-^  to  tho.-c  in 
need,  are  also  well  directed 

H.R.  3922  IS  another  ma.iur  step  in 
the  development  of  a  public  pohcy  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  and  potentials  of 
our  country'.-,  older  citizens.  Its  greatest 
accompli.shment  is  the  expansion  of  pro- 
grams to  assist  America's  elderly  to  live 
a  better  and  more  independent  life. 

I  think  It  important  that  we  do  our  best 
to  see  tliat  these  programs  are  admin- 
istered witlr  fiscal  responsibility  and  re- 
sjiect  for  the  labor  of  those  who  will  be 
pa\ing  for  these  programs,  and  I  wish 
that  we  had  not  built  in  automatic  fund- 
ing increases  from  year  to  year.  In  spite 
of  these  reservations,  I  wish  to  support 
this  act  becau.se  it  will  help  to  support 
those  who  have  so  long  supported  us. 
Mr,    PRICE.    Mr.    Speaker,    originally 


passed  in  1965,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
has  been  instrmnental  hi  the  develop- 
ment of  pioneer  programs  to  aid  the  .sen- 
ior citizen.  As  the  original  spon.sor  of  the 
act.  I  am  concerned  with  its  future  de- 
velopment. Today  we  consider  H.R  3922. 
a  bill  th;  •■  will  amend  l!ie  ;ii  t  e\ieiKlin'' 
It  for  another  4  ye-.trs 

Tiieso  past  years  )i:ue  wiine.^sed  iii- 
crea.sed  awareness  of  the  problems  facin-; 
older  Americans.  This  new  bill  reflects 
c on^re.^sional  sen-itivity  to  these  prob- 
lems by  broadening  the  scope  of  the  196i 
act  increasing  programs  and  services  to 
the  senior  citi/en. 

The  new  bill  includes  employment,  edu- 
cation, and  special  services  programs.  An 
at;cncy  will  be  established  to  help  find 
.lobs  for  unemployed  persons  of  age  55 
and  older.  Tlie  bill  extends  program.-;  for 
tlie  elderly  und:r  the  Adult  Education 
Act.  The  new  special  .services  programs 
are  designed  to  especially  meet  the  need.- 
oi  the  senior  citizen  by  providing:  in- 
hou.-ic  care,  legal  and  tax  couneling.  spe- 
ci;il  transportation  services,  and  funds 
to  encouraee  the  conversion  and  renova- 
tion of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

The  new  bill  will  continue  piu'.iams 
initiated  by  the  1965  act.  It  authorizes 
$87  3  million  for  the  retired  senior  volun- 
teer programs  and  $1:59.7  million  for  the 
p<>i)ular  foster  grandparents  program. 

Another  imijortant  feature  of  the  bill 
amending  the  Older  Americans  Act  Ls 
the  prohibition  of  discrimination  ba.-ed 
on  <i!^e  in  any  program  funded  by  revenue 
sharing.  Thi.s  is  nn  important  step  in  the 
ru'iit  ciitection. 

^Tuch  has  been  (ione,  mu<h  more  needs 
I)  be  done  I  urF;e  that  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers ol  the  Hoi'se  oi  Representatives  join 
!,ie  in  my  support  of  H.R.  3922.  the  Older 
.Americans  Amendments  {>f  1975. 

Mr.  MOFFETT  Mr  Speaker,  v  c  have 
lusi  witnes.sed  .^o'id  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  programs  established  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  The  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  its  opposition 
lo  the  funding  provisions  for  these  pro- 
grams, for  it  would  like  to  place  them 
under  the  domain  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act.  to  be  ad- 
inml-tercd  at  the  discretion  of  that  pro- 
gram's buret! iicracv.  On  the  contrary.  I 
feel  strongly  that  we  must  maintain  a 
separate  and  distinct  Older  Americans 
Program,  with  categorical  funding  for 
specific  vital  services,  to  insure  adequate 
;>s;stance  for  the  elderly. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  we 
(ontinue  to  provide  regular  nutritious 
meals  for  our  needy  senior  citizens.  Ris- 
ing food  costs  have  tumcd  this  into  a 
nw.ior  problcni  for  many  thousands  of 
people.  Title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  provides  220.000  needy  Americans 
with  a  nutritious  hot  meal  5  days  a 
week.  Tills  presently  occurs  at  over  4.000 
locations,  most  of  them  neighborhood 
community  centers.  However,  as  tiie  cost 
of  meals  under  this  program  has  in- 
crea.sed  due  to  spiralling  inflation,  the 
program  itself  has  been  cut  back. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  eco- 
nonnc  hardships  faced  by  our  society 
these  days  have  hit  hardest  upon  the 
elderlj'.  The  effect  of  mflation  on  tliose 
with  fixed  incomes  has  been  esjx-cially 


de\iL~taung,  and  the  majority  of  our 
.senior  citizens  fit  Oris  category.  There 
are  now  more  than  20  million  people  in 
this  countiy  who  are  65  or  older,  and 
this  number  increases  every  dav.  One- 
fourth  of  the.^e  peoi'le  live  in  po\ert.v. 
These  are  proud  people,  people  who  ha\-' 
worked  hard  all  their  lives.  They  do  nut 
want  handouts  or  token  sympathy.  All 
tiiey  D.sk  of  us  is  tlie  most  basic  assist- 
i>n(  e  for  hvi.it.. 

I  have  met  with  seniov  citizens  from 
Turnngton.  Enfield.  Winsted,  and  New 
Biitain.  and  have  visited  many  of  the 
community  centers  which  serve  these 
title  VII  meals.  These  visits  have  left  me 
with  a  deep  miderstanduig  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  of  this  program,  and  1 
ha-.e  committed  myself  to  work  for  it.- 
extension.  P'or  many  of  the  people  I  met. 
tins  was  the  only  nutritious  meal  they 
could  gel  each  day. 

Eut  nutrition  L<  only  one  of  the  bene- 
fit-; of  this  program.  Just  as  important 
is  the  fact  that  each  meal  serves  as  a 
.social  gathering  for  tliese  otherwise 
Isolated  individuals,  a  jjiiceless  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  experience  a  .sense  ot 
community,  of  belonging.  'We  hear  a  lot 
about  "community"  these  day.s — commu- 
nity services,  community  involvementr- - 
and  there  is  danger  of  the  word  becom- 
ing Just  another  meaningless  cliche. 
That.  I  think,  would  be  a  tragedy,  for 
"community  "  is  indeed  a  necessary  key 
to  the  .solution  of  this  problem. 

V.'e  are  speaking  here  about  people 
who  have  for  years  been  ignored,  dis- 
regarded, and  neglected — sometimes  in- 
tentionally, more  often  inadvertently.  In 
short,  they  have  repeatedly  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  mainstream  of  societ.v 
and  the  collective  activities  of  their  com- 
munitie.>.  In  an  age  where  every  group 
feels  alienated  and  forgotten,  we  should 
remember  that  our  elderly,  while  often 
the  least  \ocal.  have  perhaps  the  most 
legitimate  basis  for  such  feelings. 

Finally,  to  those  who  would  object 
10  the  costs  of  these  programs,  I  would 
simpl.v  point  out  that  tliese  are  pre- 
ventive programs,  which  is  to  say  that 
the  social  costs  of  not  having  them  would 
be  far  greater  than  the  costs  of  admin- 
istering them  now,  as  an  "ounce  of  pre- 
vention." The  cost  of  a  good  meal  is  much 
less  than  the  cost  of  hospitalizing  a 
starving  or  undernourished  person.  It 
would  be  uneconomical,  as  well  as  cruel 
and  insensitive,  to  end  the.se  essential 
programs. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  supp<irt  for  passage  of  H.R 
3922.  tlie  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975.  which  represents  a  reaf- 
firmation of  our  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the  elderly  and  our  determination  to 
alleviate  the  special  problems  which  face 
older  Americans.  Congressional  action  on 
behalf  of  men  and  women  over  55  is  es- 
pecially critical  now,  given  the  Ford  ad- 
mini.st  ration's  tragic  inclination  to  sacri- 
fice the  needs  of  elderly  poor  and  older 
unemployed  workers  on  the  altar  of  fis- 
cal restraint.  I  am  proud  of  the  way  the 
94th  Congi-ess  has  responded  so  far  to 
this  cold-hearted  approach  and  I  look 
forwaixl  to  overwhelming  House  and  Sen- 
ate approval  of  H.R.  3922  and  quick  en- 
actment of  the  bill  over  possible  Piesi- 
dential  objections. 


H.R.  3922  extends  and  strengthens  pro- 
grams authorized  by  tlie  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  and  subsequent  amendments 
through  fiscal  year  1979.  It  creates  a  new 
special  service  program  for  the  elderly 
to  provide  much  needed  assistance  to 
senior  citizens  designed  to  prevent  their 
unnecessary  placement  in  nursing 
homes — home  services.  counseling, 
transportation,  and  so  forth— prohibits 
discrimination  in  Federal  programs  or 
activities  on  the  basis  of  age,  and  ex- 
tends senior  volunteer  programs  run  by 
ACTION,  including  the  foster  grand- 
parent program  and  retired  senior 
volunteer  programs,  RS'VP. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  the  bill's 
extension  and  expansion  of  the  Older 
Americans  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment Act: — title  IX  of  the  Comprehensive 
Older  Americans  Services  Amendments 
of  1973 — because  of  my  active  involve- 
ment in  originating  the  program.  In  1966 
I  joined  with  Senator  Harkison  'Williams 
in  introducing  legislation  establishing  a 
N.Ttional  Senior  Service  Corps  which 
w  ould  provide  part-time  employment  for 
nun  and  women  age  60  and  older  who 
want  to  participate  in  community  sei-v- 
ice  programs.  The  idea  grew  out  of  anti- 
poverty  hearings  in  1965  and  1966.  We 
pursued  the  proiX)sal  with  the  Johnson 
administration  until  HE'W  and  Labor 
Department  officials  agreed  to  a  pilot 
project  beginning  in  1968. 

That  year,  under  existing  poverty 
and  manpower  legislation  and  funding 
authority,  grants  were  given  to  certain 
nonprofit  national  organizations  to 
establish  demonstration  projects  utiliz- 
ing the  talents  of  poverty  level  senior  cit- 
izens in  services  to  the  community.  One 
of  the  most  succesful  projects  under  this 
program  was  senior  AIDES  run  by  the 
National  Comicil  of  Senior  Citizens  which 
in  its  first  year  of  operation  attracted 
seven  applicants  for  each  job  available 
under  its  program.  The  AIDES  program 
dramatically  demonstrated  that  senior 
citizens  are  eager  to  contribute  their  time 
and  energies  to  meaningful  commimity 
activities.  They  are  a  imique  manpower 
source  which  can  fill  gaps  in  community 
services  without  straining  the  Federal 
budget.  In  1970  I  joined  with  Senators 
Kennedy  and  'Williams  in  proposing  a 
permanent  nationwide  older  Americans 
commimity  service  employment  progi-am 
based  on  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  demonstration  projects  and 
our  proposal  was  subsequently  adopted 
as  part  of  the  vetoed  1972  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  Amendments  which  was  re- 
worked and  finally  signed  into  law  as  title 
IX  of  the  Comprehensive  Older  Ameri- 
cans Services  Amendments  of  1973. 

Despite  Congress  clear  endorsement  of 
a  nationwide  employment  program  spe- 
cifically designed  for  older  Americans, 
the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  since 
the  enactment  of  title  IX  have  tried  to 
kill  this  program  and  phase  its  approved 
funding  into  general  manpower  revenue 
sharing  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973— 
CETA.  Pursuant  to  this  policy.  Labor  De- 
partment offlclals  recently  announced 
their  plans  to  terminate  the  6-year-old 
practice  of  providing  grants  to  national 
senior  citizen  organizations  to  run  older 


American  community  service  employ- 
ment projects  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  addition  to  seeking  an  end  to  the 
title  IX  program. 

They  argue  that  if  present  older  Amer- 
ican employment  projects  are  worth  con- 
tinuing after  June  30,  State  and  local 
CETA  officials  will  fund  them  under 
manijower  revenue  sharing,  but  generally 
their  position  is  that  older  Americans' 
employment  needs  can  be  handled  ade- 
quately along  with  the  general  popula- 
tion in  strong  opposition  to  the  cate- 
gorical approach  aimed  specifically  at 
Americans  55  and  older. 

In  testimony  before  various  congres- 
sional bodies,  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional organizations  which  have  been 
running  older  American  community  serv- 
ice employment  projects  for  over  6  years 
presented  convincing  evidence  against 
the  administration's  revenue  sharing  ap- 
proach. They  pointed  out  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  CETA  fimds  are  used 
by  State  and  local  sponsors  to  help  un- 
employed older  Americans  while  more 
than  half  of  the  funds  are  used  to  assist 
unemployed  youths.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  older  workers  make  up  almost  as 
large  a  share  of  the  total  labor  force  as 
those  21  and  under,  and  are  more  likely 
to  have  families  to  support.  The  explana- 
tion for  this,  they  believe,  lies  in  the  hard 
fact  that  older  Americans  have  rela- 
tively little  political  clout  on  the  State 
and  local  level.  In  addition,  the  repre- 
sentatives argue,  the  employment  needs 
of  Americans  over  the  age  of  55  are  more 
difficult  to  meet  because  of  the  problems 
of  health,  age  discrimination,  and  re- 
tirement restraints.  Most  older  Ameri- 
cans, they  point  out,  do  not  want  to  com- 
pete with  younger  people  for  full-time 
jobs.  They  would  prefer  part-time  em- 
ployment which  involves  meaningful 
service  to  the  community.  I  believe  these 
national  organizations  have  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  for  a  national 
categorical  approach  to  older  American 
unemployment. 

Congress  has  recognized  this  fact  all 
along  and  has  continued  to  press  for 
funding  of  the  title  IX  program  over  the 
strong  objections  of  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
administrations.  We  appropriated  $10 
million  in  fiscal  year  1974,  which  was  fi- 
nally released  to  national  organizations 
in  June  1974,  and  $12  million  in  fiscal 
year  1975  which  still  has  not  been  re- 
leased although  Congress  just  rejected 
the  President's  request  to  rescind  the 
title  IX  authority.  To  reaffirm  congres- 
sional concern  for  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  those  55  and  older,  $24  million 
for  community  service  employment  for 
this  age  group  was  included  in  the  emer- 
gency employment  appropriations  bill, 
H.R.  4481,  recently  passed  by  the  House. 
I  hope  for  quick  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation so  that  older  Americans  can  find 
a  needed  outlet  for  their  proven  talents 
and  energies  while  providing  valuable 
service  to  their  communities. 

The  history  of  administration  attempts 
to  thwart  the  community  service  em- 
ployment program  for  older  Americans 
is  a  frustrating  one.  Surely,  the  success 
of  the  categorical  approach  to  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  senior  citizens  has 
been  proven.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 


administration  will  finally  embrace  this 
valuable  program  and  work  with  Con- 
gress to  implement  it.  To  do  otherwise, 
would  be  to  ignore  one  of  our  most  ne- 
glected natural  resources — our  older 
Americans 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Older  Americans  Amendment  of 
1975  will  extend  and  increase  funding 
for  currently  existing  programs  which 
provide  necessary  and  invaluable  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly.  Older  Americans  rep- 
resent 10  percent  of  our  population  and 
yet  an  equal  amount  of  interest  and  ef- 
fort has  not  been  devoted  to  serving  their 
needs. 

The  objectives  of  the  act  are  clearly 
in  keeping  with  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can concept  of  the  inherent  dignity  of 
the  individual  in  our  society.  The  pro- 
]5osals  contained  therein  will  enable 
older  Americans  to  live  out  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  with  inide  and 
self-respect. 

Older  Americans  have  made  .substan- 
tial and  significant  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  our  country.  The  loss  of  their 
independence  and  their  lack  of  mobility 
in  our  society,  however,  result  in  feelines 
of  noninvolvement.  This  contributes  di- 
rectly to  their  premature  mental  and 
physical  deterioration.  These  people  have 
strengthened  the  foundations  of  our 
country.  They  richly  deserve  the  chance 
to  continue  contributing  in  their  own 
ways  to  our  society  and  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  us  all. 

Elderly  citizens  have  previously  been 
forced  by  the  high  cost  of  home  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  to  leave  their 
homes.  An  alarming  number  of  our  el- 
derly live  in  poverty.  Too  many  older 
Americans  pay  too  much  of  their  income 
for  rent.  Too  often  older  adults  are 
forced  to  give  up  their  homes  for  lack 
of  funds  and  are  institutionalized  earlier 
than  is  necessary— a  situation  which  not 
only  demoralizes  them,  but  deprives 
them  of  all  feelings  of  independence  and 
usefulness  to  society.  In  the  end,  this 
proves  to  be  more  costly  than  if  they 
were  cared  for  at  home.  Home  care  serv- 
ices are  3  to  5  times  less  costly  than  the 
cost  of  hospitalization  or  skilled  nursing 
care.  This  amendment  provides  impor- 
tant and  practical  alternatives  to  in- 
stitutionalization. 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975, 
which  is  a  crucial  measure  in  terms  of 
employment  for  the  elderly  prevents 
ageism  by  employers.  Again  discrimina- 
tion based  on  ageism  leads  to  noninvolve- 
ment—noninvolvement  not  by  their  own 
choice,  but  by  the  choice  of  leaders  of 
society's  institutions  who  judge  only  on 
the  basis  of  age,  not  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience and  skill.  Discrimination 
against  the  elderly  is  also  evident,  in  that 
society  and  the  Government  are  not 
■willing  to  supply  them  with  the  services 
they  need  and  rightfully  deserve.  The  el- 
derly should  not  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  or  be  denied  the  benefits  of 
any  activity  or  program  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

I  feel  that  we  must  commit  ourselves 
to  supporting  this  legislation  which  will 
provide  ways  to  help  those  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  building  this  Nation 
to  live  out  their  remaining  years  in  dig- 
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iiUy.  free  from  depiivation  and  v^ant. 
The.se  people  for  too  long  ha\e  faced 
tiieir  enormous  problems  alone  and  in 
>;lence  witli  no  recoui'se. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  with 
txtreme  regret  thai  I  mu>t  tast  a  nay 
'.oie  on  H.R.  39JL'.  I  have  regret  because 
Li  tlie  risk  that  my  nay  vote  may  be 
coDhtrued  in  some  quarters  as  oppo-ition 
to  continuation  of  programs  that  are 
t..\tended  by  tins  bill.  Like  a  lot  of  Icgis- 
iation  whicii  come.s  bt'loie  U'^.  this  bill 
ha.-^  an  aitracti\e  title,  so  attracti'.e  that 
political  risk  is  involved  for  anyone  who 
would  dare  to  vote  against  the  bill.  But, 
as  always,  one  must  look  behind  the  title 
and  or  tiie  .stated  purposes  ot  legislation 
in  ordc'r  to  e\aluate  Us  merit>  or  de- 
merits. 

I  have  studied  this  legislation  carefully 
and  concluded  that  the  demerits  out- 
weight  the  meriUs.  Ordinarily,  the  op- 
portmrity  exisUs  to  offer  amendments  to 
legislation  of  this  vanetv  ^o  that  tlie 
Members  liave  an  opportunity  to  work 
their  will  and  to  re.structure  the  legisla- 
tion. Not  .so  in  tins  case:  the  bill  (ome^ 
to  as  on  a  takc-it  or  lea\e-it  ba.si.s.  The 
bill  comes  to  us  under  a  motion  to  sas- 
pend  the  rule,--,  which  means  tliat  no 
amendment,  to  tiie  bill  may  be  offered 
Frankly.  I  am  astonished  that  thi.s  is  so 
This  Ls  not  imimportant  let;islation  nor  is 
it  emergency  legislation,  either  ot  whlcli 
conditions  might  iu.stiiy  consideration  u: 
the  bill  Uiider  sa.spen.sion  of  trie  rules. 

Thi.s  legislation  introduces  new  pro- 
grams of  significant  con.sequence,  and  it 
involves  aiuuial  authorizations  for  the 
next  4  >ears  totaling  more  than  $2.6 
billion  in  specific  amounts.  plu.s  open- 
ended  authori/.ations  for  certain  other 
programs.  Certiiinly  tins  kind  of  legisla- 
tion should  \x  coming  to  us  under  ie«uiar 
Older  .so  liiat  Members  might  ha-.e  tiie 
chance  to  oiTer  amendmenls.  It  sucii 
amendmeiu.s  were  in  order  I  would  have 
otfered  tliem  to  eliminate  tiie  new  pro- 
grams in  thLs  bill.  I  would  huve  ab-o  of- 
fered an  iunendment  to  ciiange  the  al- 
location formula  becau.se  I  do  not  think 
the  present  formula  is  fan  to  the  elderly 
who  hve  in  rur.il  area-s. 

So  my  first  leason  for  votnig  against 
tins  bill  ii>  because  it  is  oilered  here  on  a 
no-amendment  basis.  No  acceptable  rea- 
son has  been  advanced  tor  this  procedure 

The  second  reason  for  my  opposition  is 
the  inclusion  in  tiiLs  bill  of  new  pro- 
grams— pri>g»am.s  which  will  be  very 
costly — at  a  tune  when  we  are  facing  a 
federal  deficit  whicii  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  already  e.slimated  w  til  amomit 
to  more  tiiaii  $73  billion  in  fiscal  yeai 
1976.  The  President,  with  very  good  rea- 
son, hius  iisked  the  Congre.ss  not  to  i>as.s 
any  new  programs  unless  they  are  abso- 
lutely vital.  I  agree  that  the  only  way  we 
can  hope  to  get  spending  ur.der  control  is 
to  refrain  from  pa.xsing  new  programs, 
recognizing  that  the  elimination  of  exist- 
ing programs  is  virtually  impossible  And 
I  take  U\is  opportunitv  to  publicly  pledge 
that  I  will  not  vote  foi-  any  new  pro- 
grams m  this  Congress  except  those 
wiiich  are  e.sseniial  to  our  national  secu- 
rity or  which  are  necessitated  in  order 
to  avoid  disastrous  consequences. 

The  two  new  programs  which  a:e  in- 
i  iuded  in  this  legislation  arc  set  forth 
in  tulcs  Vin  and  IX   Title  VIII  sits  up 


a  whole  new  program  cf  funds  tj  provide 
homemaker  services,  hou.'^ing  reiio\ation 
and  repairs,  traiispoitation.  mortgage 
interest  reduction  and  insurance  pay- 
ments. The.se  homemaker  .services  in- 
clude such  things  as  reader  and  letter 
wriimg  .services.  Oertxnnly  the  Ameiican 
public  exi>ects  us  t^-  postpone  these  kinds 
ol  expenditures  in  light  of  our  dire  fi- 
n.incioil  condition.  Indeed,  tiie  elderly 
uffer-  perhaps  more  than  an>  oilier 
group  from  rampamng  inflatKoi  winch 
flows  from  Federal  deficit  spending.  We 
do  ihem  a  dis.sei  vice  w  ith  this  sort  of  new 
jvo^'iam  at  tins  time. 

Title  IX  sets  up  a  new  employment 
pronam  for  older  Americans,  the  pur- 
po.se  being  to  provide  part-time  jobs  for 
tnose  who  are  55  years  old  and  over. 
'There  is  nothing  basically  wrong  witli 
lielping  per.sons  to  find  pnoductive  work, 
but  we  have  a  number  of  extsiing  pro- 
tiiains  to  provide  employment  and  tliere 
Is  no  reason  vviiy  we  .stiould  ha\e  a  dupli- 
c.itue  program  which  categorizes  people 
bei  au.se  of  their  age.  Thus  we  are  adding 
another  bureaucracy  to  eat  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  funds  which  wil!  be  di- 
1 1'cfrd  to  this  program. 

Indeeo.  one  of  the  sad  coiisequcaces  of 
tills  kind  of  let-'islation  is  tliat  the  bu- 
reaucracy, at  the  Federal.  Slate,  and 
loi  al  le\els  will  consume  large  amounts 
ol  tiie  money  apjjropriated  for  these  pro- 
grams In  .some  instances  there  will  e\eii 
be  a  fourth  le\el  of  bureaucracy  because 
local  agencies  wiil  contract  with  private 
companies  and  agencies  to  deliver  some 
of  the  .services.  Thus,  we  will  have  the 
o\erhead  of  a  fourth  bureaucracy  to 
f;ni-.nce  before  the  eligible  persons  under 
tlu'se  programs  receive  any  benefits. 

Mv-  third  reason  for  opposition  to  this 
Ivgi.slation  is  the  outiageous  escalation 
o!  atithori/.ation  contained  in  the  bill 
Tiic  speciilc  aulliorix'-ation  amounts  for 
tiie  scvi'ial  fiscal  years  involved  are  as 
tollow.s;  For  1976:  $290,000,000.  f^or  1977. 
$4 j;i. 000.000.  For  1978.  $84K.600.000.  For 
1979:  $1.003.:i_'0.000.  Tlius.  over  a  4- 
year  period  we  are  iiu  reasing  thesijecific 
authorizations  in  the  bill  tiiree  and  a 
half  times.  Tliis  is  the  very  rea.son  that 
our  Federal  budr^et  is  out  of  control.  Al- 
most every  piece  of  legislation  which 
comes  before  us  which  has  miiltuile  year 
auiliorizrtlions  contains  an  escalation 
scliediile  far  in  exce.^s  of  that  which  is 
rec4uned  for  the  purpose  of  covering  in- 
flation. There  is  no  way  to  uet  Federal 
spending  under  control  witli  tliat  kind 
ol  automatic  program  iiiowtii. 

In  addition,  .several  of  the  programs 
aie  open  ended.  That  is,  there  is  no 
specific  amount  authorized.  The  au- 
tliority  set  forth  in  the  bill  for  these  pro- 
apiiropiiation  of  sucli  funds  as  are 
grams,  mcludmg  title  VIII,  is  for  the 
needed.  Indeed,  there  is  no  way  to  predict 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  homemaker 
prourams  under  title  VIII.  Spending  un- 
der that  title  could  dwarf  the  spending 
under  all  of  the  other  programs  covered 
by  this  legislation 

Another  reason  u>r  my  vole  agaiiLst 
this  bill,  rot  ncail.N  sj  imjKirtant  as  the 
foregoing  ret^son^.  is  that  funds  are  made 
available  to  certain  national  organi/a- 
tion.s —  including,  for  example,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens — which 
o!'garii/alK)ri>  .\v  vcr   politically  orient- 


ed. Tiie  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens is  able  to  receive  funds  under  this 
legislation  as  an  agency  to  carry  out 
some  (If  the  pro'-iams.  In  my  judgment. 
an>  oi-tuiization  involved  in  canning 
out  programs  funded  by  the  Federal 
Gjveinment  sliould  be  barred  from  ac- 
ii\it>'s  v.liich  tiave  as  their  purpose  the 
enc  ouriigement  of  support  for.  or  op- 
i'Ositimi  to.  candidates  for  public  office. 
Sti'ied  another  way.  sucli  organizations 
liave  tiie  riuht  to  engage  in  political  ac- 
tivitifs — aod  I  will  defend  that  right  al- 
ways— but  it  tliey  do  so  engage  them- 
selves they  .should  not  qualify  as  an 
auein  '  to  lie eive  funds  for  the  purpo.se 
of  (ai!>ii;.^  out  congressionally  enacted 
IMut;l;,ms. 

Ill  conclusion.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  reiterate 
my  dismay  that  this  legislation  came  to 
us  on  a  take-it  or  leave-it  basis,  without 
Die  opportunity  to  offer  any  amendments 
v.liat.scxner.  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion contains  some  good  and,  if  we  had 
tlie  opportunity  of  eliminating  the  bad 
llnouuli  amendment,  it  could  have  re- 
ceived my  support.  Also,  by  openiirg  the 
\t'Ui.-\  It  ion  to  amendment  we  would  have 
had  full  opjiortunity  for  debate  and  eval- 
uation ot  its  provisions. 

I  conceive  my  duty  to  be  to  look  be- 
hind the  title  and  the  slated  purpos^  ol 
legislation,  and  not  to  be  stampede*  by 
w  hat  apiiears  to  be  popular  from  a  politi- 
(.'1  standpoint.  Measured  against  that 
c;u;y.  I  find  the  legislation  to  be  .'ieri- 
ously  deficient  and  cannot  give  it  my 
support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
ciuestion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Brademas' 
that  the  Hou.se  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  3922,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  l.'iat 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoium  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
tliat  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  pro\isions  of  clause  3'b)  of  rule 
XXVII  and  the  prior  announcement  of 
the  Chair,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Nebra.ska 
withdraw  lus  point  of  oider  of  no 
quorum? 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  of  no  quorum 

IXR!  l.\MI  NTARV     ISyllRV 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha' e 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  I 
ha\e  an  opportunity  to  renew  my  demand 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  a  later  time.' 
Will  such  a  demand  be  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr   RANDALL   I  thank  the  Chair. 
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EXPANDLN'G  COVERAGE  OF  THE 
REHABILIT  \TION  AND  BETTER- 
MENT ACT 

Mr     JOHNSON    of    California,    Mr. 

Siie.iki  r  J  mo'.e  to  suspend  the  rules  and 


pass  the  bill  (H.R,  543)  t/O  expand  cov- 
erage of  the  Rehabilitation  and  Better- 
ment Act  (Act  of  October  7, 1949,  63  Stat. 
724  >,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Vc  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
r<cprcsentative3  of  tlie  United  States  of 
A  iiHTira  in  Congras  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  tlie  return  of  rehabilitation  better- 
ment cast.s  of  Federal  reclamation  projects'", 
approved  October  7,  f949.  Ls  amended  to  read 
as  liiUows:  "Expenditures  of  funds  hereafter 
specificaUy  appropriated  for  reliabilltation 
and  betterment  of  any  project  constructed 
under  authority  of  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  (Act  of  August  6.  1956,  70  Stat. 
1044.  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  sup- 
plementary thereto)  and  of  irrigation  sys- 
tems on  projects  governed  by  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902,  32 
Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto),  shall  be  made  only 
after  the  organizations  concerned  shall  have 
obligated  themselves  for  the  return  thereof, 
in  Installments  fixed  in  accordance  with  their 
ability  to  pay,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  the  liglit  of  their 
outstanding  repayment  oblit^ations,  and 
whicli  shall,  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent, 
be  scheduled  for  return  with  their  construc- 
tion charge  Installments  or  otherw  ise  sched- 
tUed  as  he  shall  determine:  Provided,  That 
repayment  of  such  loans  made  for  small 
reclamation  projects  shall  include  interest 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
Small   Reclamation    Projects   Act.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  .sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plea.sed  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  543,  which  I  introduced 
and  wlilch  has  been  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  While  this  is  not  a  major  bill  it 
is  no  less  important  and  badly  needed.  As 
I  shall  point  out  later,  its  cost  implica- 
tions are  minor. 

In  1949  Congress  enacted  the  rehabili- 
tation and  Betterment  Act.  The  piu-pose  • 
of  that  act  was  to  provide  a  simplified 
procedure  through  which  the  operators 
of  existing  Federal  irrigation  programs 
could  obtain  funds  for  rehablitating, 
repair  and  modernization  of  their  irriga- 
tion systems. 

The  law,  as  originally  enacted,  simply 
required  the  execution  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  borrower  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior — through  which  the  funds 
would  be  repaid,  not  to  exceed  40  years. 

In  the  intervening  28  years  we  are  told 
that  approximately  three  dozen  Federal 
reclamation  projects  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  somce  of  funding  for  re- 
habilitation and  modernizing  their  sys- 
tems. 

Testimony  given  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  has  never  been  a  default 
on  an  R.  &  B.  loan  repayment — and  here 
are  no  delinquents  at  this  time.  Surely, 
we  can  all  be  proud  of  a  program  with 
this  record  of  troublefree  implementa- 
tion. 


Some  years  after  passage  of  the  R.  &  B. 
Act  the  Congress  created  the  small  rec- 
lamation projects  program.  Under  this 
program  qualified  applicants  may  seek 
and  receive  loans  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  constructing  minor  water  re- 
source development  projects. 

Such  projects  may  be  multipurpose  in 
character  and  the  enabling  legislation 
sets  out  the  criteria  for  repayment  of 
the  loans. 

This  too  has  been  a  successful  program 
and  more  than  $150  million  has  been 
loaned  for  construction  of  small  projects. 
We  have  recently  been  advised  that  proj- 
ects constructed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  are 
not  eligible  to  apply  for  R.  &  B.  loans 
under  the  1949  act — if  indeed  it  appears 
desirable  to  rehabilitate  and  modernize 
the  small  project  facilities. 

H.R.  543  will  correct  this  situation  by 
providing,  clearly,  that  such  small  proj- 
ects are  indeed  eligible  for  R.  &  B.  loans. 
The  legislation  before  us  requires  further 
that  the  repayment  of  the  R.  &  B.  loans 
granted  to  small  projects  shall  L;e  cov- 
ered by  the  Small  Reclamation  Project.s 
Act. 

This  means  that  certain  portions  of 
the  R.  &  B.  loan  will,  in  appropriate  sys- 
tems, be  repaid  with  interest  at  the  pre- 
scribed rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
there  will  be.  from  time  to  time,  the  nec- 
essity to  rehabilitate  and  repair  small 
projects.  It  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  (gov- 
ernment that  this  be  done  effectively 
and  expeditiously.  Authorizing  recom-se 
to  the  R.  &  B.  program  is  the  best  way  the 
committee  knows  to  keep  these  projects 
in  tiptop  shape  and  able  to  make  their 
continuing  contribution  to  our  economic 
well-being. 

I,  therefore,  wholeheartedly  commend 
this  legislation  to  my  colleagues  and  so- 
licit your  support. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleague,  the  esteemed  chairman  of  our 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee, in  support  of  this  bill.  As  he  so  ably 
pointed  out,  it  is  not  a  major  bill,  but  it 
corrects  a  situation  that  has  developed  In 
the  administration  of  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  loans  for  projects  constructed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Act. 

As  amended,  the  bill  satisfies  the  ob- 
jections expressed  in  our  committee 
hearings  by  the  administration,  except 
in  one  minor  instance.  The  Department 
said  it  would  have  preferred  us  to  amend 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act. 
rather  than  the  Rehabilitation  and  Bet- 
terment Act  which  this  bill  amends. 

The  committee  decided — wisely,  in  my 
opinion — to  adhere  to  its  original  intent 
to  amend  the  Rehabilitation  and  Better- 
ment Act  because  it  was  felt  that  we 
should  not  open  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  to  amendments  and  run 
the  risk  of  having  that  act  amended  be- 
yond the  narrow  purpose  intended. 

As  finally  passed  by  the  committee  in 
the  form  that  it  now  appears  before  us, 
this  is  a  good  bill  that  performs  a  worth- 
while purpose  and  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson >  in  urg- 
ing its  unanimous  passage  by  the  House. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  join  in  full  support  of  this  bill  and  urge 
my  collea.gues  to  give  it  the  unanimous 
support  it  deserves. 

For  the  record.  I  will  point  out  thr.t 
as  originally  introduced,  this  bill  woulc 
have  extended  the  authority  of  the  Re- 
habilitation and  Betterment  Act,  not 
only  to  small  reclamation  projects  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act,  but  also  to 
any  irrigation  or  drainage  system  oper- 
ated by  a  State-authorized  public 
agency.  Further,  it  would  have  granted 
interest-free  status  to  loans  for  rehabili- 
tation of  mmiicipal  and  industrial  water 
projects  as  well  as  irrigation  projects. 

On  those  two  points — extension  of 
coverage  tc  State  projects,  which  would 
have  bi-oadened  this  part  of  the  reclama- 
tion program  to  all  50  States,  and  the 
granting  of  interest-free  loans  to  M.  L  I. 
projects,  which  it  has  not  been  congres- 
sional policy  to  do — on  tliose  two  points 
the  Department  disagreed  with  the 
original  bill  and  recommended  against 
its  enactment. 

The  commitiee  amended  the  bill  to 
eliminate  both  of  those  objectionable 
provisions,  and  as  it  is  now  before  us  the 
bill  does  not  extend  coverage  to  State 
projects,  nor  does  it  subsidize  M.  &  I. 
projects. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  oi«>-^mmittee,  Mr. 
Skubitz,  we  chose  to  override  a  third 
objection  by  the  administration  relating 
to  the  choice  of  which  act  to  amend. 
This  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  its  passage. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for  the  question. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  John- 
son) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  543.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof »  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  vas  laid  on  \.h^ 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  SALINE  WATER  CONVER- 
SION PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1976 

iMr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  iH.R.  3109'  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion program  for  fiscal  year  1976.  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiis* 
of  Keprescntatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  to  carry 
oui  the  provisions  of  the  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Act  of  1971  {85  Stat.  159)  during 
fi.scal  year  1976,  the  sum  of  $3,850,000  to  re- 
main available  until  e\priided. 
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The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded  ' 

Mr,  SKUBITZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
obiection.  a  .second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  obji-ftion. 
The  SPEAKER  The  t:cnllemrn  from 
California  iMr.  Johnson',  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansa-s  'Mr.  Skubitz*. 
will  be  reco'-inized  for  20  minutes  each. 
The  Chair  i\co'jni?i's  the  -entleman 
from  California 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cahlornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  n  ield  myself  .such  time  as  I 
may  con.'^uni'^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  asain  I  am  privileged 
to  ri.se  on  behalf  of  leaii.slation  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  saline  water  con- 
version research  and  development. 

This  is  the  only  purpose  of  H.R.  3109— 
which  would  authoiixe  S3  850.000  to  be 
appropriated  for  fi.stiil  rear  1976  and  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

It  has  been  the  policv  of  the  Consress 
for  many  years  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  this  propram  1  vear  at  a  time. 
I  well  ren;cmber  tli.U  the  puruose  of 
this  policv  was  to  p; event  and  restrain 
uncontrolled  urowth  in  the  size  and  ."=cope 
of  the  Department's  artivities. 

For  many  \ears  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  mutually  agreed  that  son-e- 
thing  in  the  ranee  of  S25  to  $30  million, 
annually,  represented  a  justifiable  level 
of  operation  In  reient  years,  howe'.er. 
the  admini.-tration  h.as  prouressively  re- 
duced its  level  of  requested  authoriza- 
tions— and  in  fact  did  not  request  any 
authorization  at  ail  for  fiscal  vear  1976 
Accordingly,  thf  r-ommit'ee  drafted 
and  introduced  H  R  3109  at  the  level  of 
S3  million  upon  le-irnir.g  that  such  an 
amount  had  been  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget — um'.er  the  heading  of 
water  research  and  technology. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources  held  hearings  on  H.R. 
3109  at  which  time  a  f"rm.il  report  from 
the  Department  recommended  a  substi- 
tute bill  which  would  have  repealed  the 
requirement  for  annual  authorizations 
among  other  things.  The  subcommittee 
did,  however,  learn  from  the  depart- 
mental witness  that  ?3  million  was  in- 
deed the  level  of  requc-ted  funding  in 
the  President's  budget 

Testimony  was  aho  received  concern- 
ing two  specific  developmental  programs 
involving  expensive  pilot  plant  and  mod- 
ules that  have  not  yet  been  tested  and 
which  the  administralion  did  not  propose 
to  test. 

The  Subcommittee  and  tl^e  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
agreed  that  it  is  hie'nly  irre.^ponsible  to 
fabricate  such  sophisticated  develop- 
mental hardware  at  public  cxi^ense  and 
then  refrain  from  testing  and  operating 
it. 

Accordingly  H  R.  310D  wa.^^  amended  to 
authorize  an  increased  amount  of  S850.- 
000.  to  be  specifually  urilized  as  follows; 
First.  S700  000 — 'd  be  exncnded  in  test 
operations  of  the  VTEMSF  distill.ition 
module  in  Orange  County.  Calif. — which 
has  been  constructed  at  an  expense  of 
about  $5  million  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  an  approximately  equal  amount 
by  tiie  Orange  County  water  district. 


Second.  $150.000— for  additional  o!;er- 
ations  and  testing  on  the  75.000  f;alians 
per  day  freezing  process  pilot  plant- 
fabricated  by  AVCO  of  Wilmington. 
Ma  s  ,  and  which  is  now  on  the  stream 
at  the  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C..  te.st 
facility. 

Tlie  .S;i,OOO.nf)0  in  the  President'.^  budg- 
ft  IS  needed  for  continued  research  ac- 
tivity in  membrane  proce.sscs  for  seawa- 
ter  convtision  and  for  further  woik  in 
tliH  freezing  process. 

This  budget  will  support  a  bare-bones 
^'alT  of  about  L'2  people  whi'  h  contrasts 
siiarply  with  a  staff  of  about  140  people 
working  on  this  impoitant  activity  2  or 
3  years  ago.  None  of  tiie  func's  included 
in  this  authorization  is  intended  to  be 
used  for  continuing  \\ork  in  membrane 
proces.ses  for  brackish  water  conversion 
or  for  the  .support  oi  the  Roswell  Test 
Facility. 

The  committee  is  advised,  however, 
that  ample  funds  for  these  purposes  are 
available  from  prior  years'  apiiropria- 
tions.  Mr.  Spt^akcr,  althougii  T  endorse 
tliis  measure  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  it.  I  do  not.  in  any  sen.se, 
con.-ider  it  to  be  an  adequate  program 
for  it  not  having  been  further  increa.sed 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTairs. 

In  the  2  iininediately  pre  cding  fis- 
'  al  years  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .MTairs  has  sharply  increa.sed  the 
requested  authorization  Such  increa.scs 
have  been  approved  by  the  House — by 
the  other  body — and  by  the  President. 

For  reasons  of  whi.  h  I  am  not  at  all 
certain,  most  of  these  increa.sed  author- 
ization; have  not  been  appropriated  and 
those  winch  have  been  approiiriated  have 
be>n  withheld  from  obligation  for  ex- 
tended periods  and  their  effectiveness 
has  been  limited  throui-h  arbitrary  con- 
trols on  positions  and  other  examples 
of  management  indifferences  to  the  pro- 
gram. » 

Very  frankly,  our  experience  in  the 
last  3  vears  has  led  to  the  iudgment 
that  this  administration  would  probably 
prefer  no  program  at  all  and  that  those 
of  us  who  support  thi.s  activity  are  well 
advi.sed  to  pa-^s  this  legislation  promptly 
and  secure  this  level  of  appropriations 
rather  than  to  bring  out  a  more  ambi- 
tious program  and  perhaps  lose  all  of  it. 
There  is  no  question  that  H  R.  3109 
is  a  nisiifiable  bill  and  worihv  of  im-nc- 
diate  passage.  I  renew  inv  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Hou.se  suspend  the  rules 
and  do  precisely  that. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.  ill  tlie  gen- 
tleman yield'? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  >  ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  HALEY.  T  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  m  supi>ort  of  this 
legislation  and  would  like  to  sav  that  this 
program  certainly  should  be  continued. 
It  has  done  a  marvelous  .job.  I  think, 
.■^o  far.  It  is  something  that  the  Nation 
needs. 

Water  is  not  only  scarce  in  the  West- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
getting  scarce  in  other  parts  of  the 
L'nited  Slates.  I  think  that  this  bill  came 
out  of  the  subcommittee  unanimously; 
it  came  out  of  the  full  committee  unan- 
imously; and  I  urge  pas  .sage  of  the  bill. 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
tlie  Chairman  of  the  full  committee  for 
Ills  comment. 

Mr.  SKLBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
tiie  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  full  support  of  this 
bill. 

I  Will  i;o:nt  out  that  tliere  has  been 
some  disagreement  in  this  body  in  recent 
years  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Federal  research  program  for  saline 
water  conversion  should  continue,  or 
whether  it  has  gone  as  far  as  it  needs 
to  go  in  demonstrating  the  economic 
\iabilitv  of  this  program,  and  .snould 
now  turn  it  over  to  private  enterprise. 

This  is.  an  has  been,  a  valid  point  of 
argument.  All  too  often.  Federal  pro- 
grams of  research  and  demonstration 
drag  on  and  on,  far  beyond  the  point 
where  further  develoiJment  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  private  community 
lor  more  efficient  continuance  under  the 
n-ofit- motivated  free  enterprise  system. 
It  is  clearly  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tr-tlon  that  this  point  has  been  reacheci 
in  the  saline  water  conversion  research 
program,  and  this  belief  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  administration's  refusal  to 
obligate  funds  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
ine by  the  Congress. 

While  I  agree  with  the  general  prin- 
( iplc  expressed  by  the  administration,  I 
di- agree  in  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple in  this  particular  program.  The 
'.o.-ts  of  converting  both  saline  and 
brack i.-h  water  have  been  dramatically 
reduced  by  the  Federal  research  and 
demonstration  program  but  they  are  still 
too  high  for  viable  economic  application 
under  present  conditions.  The  Federal 
mogram  should  continue,  and  this  bill 
liould  pass. 

Mr  Si  eaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
:iian  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Lujam, 
'  hairnian  of  the  subcommittee  that  han- 
dled this  legislation. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  urge  its  passage. 
I  concur  with  the  opinion  expressed.  I 
want  to  add  one  point  for  emphasis,  so 
that  the  Department  will  in  no  way  mis- 
take the  intent  of  this  committee  in  ref- 
erence to  the  brackish  water  con\ersion 
program. 

My  colleague  from  California,  who  has 
so  ably  supported  this  program  from  Its 
ince)5tion,  pointed  out  that  none  of  the 
funds  included  in  this  authorization  is 
intended  to  be  used  for  continuing  work 
m  membrane  processes  for  brackish 
w  ater  conversion  or  for  the  sui^i^ori  cf 
the  Roswell  Test  Facility. 

Standing  alone,  that  stateinent  would 
appear  to  be  an  expression  of  congres- 
sional intent  to  close  down  the  Roswell 
facility,  but  I  know  that  is  not  the  in- 
tent, either  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia nor  of  our  committee  nor  of  the 
Congress.  The  gentleman  followed  up  on 
tliat  statement  by  saying,  and  I  quote: 

Tlie  conimittpe  l.s  advised,  however,  that 
ai?^;)le  funds  for  these  purposes  are  available 
irotn  prior  years'  appropriations. 

.Mr.  -Sijeaker.  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  committee  included  no 
funds  for  the  Roswell  facility  in  this  bill 
for  one  reason  only:  Because  we  were 
assured  that  adequate  funds  for  its 
operation    are   still   available   and    that 
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they  will  be  used.  We  have  no  intention 
of  permitting  this  facility  to  be  closed 
before  it  has  completely  fulflUed  its  mis- 
sion of  bringing  the  cost  of  conversion 
of  brackish  water  down  to  competitive 
market  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  emphasis  of  this 
point  is  in  no  means  a  narrow  political 
emphasis  based  only  on  the  fact  that  the 
Roswell  facility  happens  to  be  in  the 
State  that  I  represent.  It  is  such  narrow 
I'Olitical  considerations  that  have  caused 
the  costs  of  Government  to  balloon  out 
(I  control  over  the  past  30  years.  I  fully 
a''d  con;;  letely  cor.cu-  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  when  a  Federal  program  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  it  should  be 
terminated  immediately  and  the  tax- 
payers relieved  of  the  burden  of  support- 
ing it.  But  such  is  not  the  case  h^re. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rosv.cll  facility,  we 
liave  one  of  the  best  examples  cii  record 
of  the  successful  and  legitimate  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  achieve  a  worthwhile 
and  necessary  public  purpose.  Through 
its  development  of  the  reverse  osmosis 
membrane  process,  the  Roswell  plant 
has  brought  the  cost  of  brackisJi  water 
conversion  down  from  $3.50  p^r  thou- 
sand gallons  to  its  present  cost  of  about 
30  cents  per  thousand.  But  that  is  still 
not  on  target.  We  must  get  the  cost  down 
to  6  or  8  cents  per  thousand  if  we  are  to 
utilize  our  vast  underground  reservoirs 
of  brackish  water  to  augment  the  criti- 
cally diminishing  supplies  of  siu'face 
waters  in  the  West.  Until  that  is  done — 
and  I  am  certain  we  are  within  just  a 
few  years  of  reaching  that  goal — we  have 
no  intention  of  pulling  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  dedicated  scienti.^>ts  at 
Roswell. 

With  that  point  clearly  on  record.  Mr. 
Sijeaker,  I  urge  full  support  or  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear,  too,  that 
the  test  facilities  the  gentleman  tajked 
about  will  be  carried  on  with  carryover 
f  imds.  and  in  no  way  does  this  committee 
stand  for  the  discontinuance  of  those 
programs  the  gentleman  has  alluded  to 
in  his  remarks  here. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  certainly  appreciate  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen) . 

Mr.  DON  H,  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill  to 
authorize  the  continuation  of  research 
and  development  in  saline  water  con- 
version, 'y 

The  issue  before  us  is  far  gi-eater  than 
simply  keeping  another  Federal  program 
alive  for  another  year;  it  is  an  issue 
bearing  on  the  very  maintenance  of  hu- 
man life  and  growth  on  this  planet.  Man- 
kind has  squandered  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  Earth  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  in  the  mistaken  be- 
lief that  those  resources  are  endless  and 
undepletable.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
seen  the  fallacy  of  such  thinking  as  one 


nattural  commodity  after  another  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  "going,  going, 
gone." 

Oil,  natural  gas,  timber,  precious 
metals,  industrial  metal  ores — the  list 
of  shortages  grows  with  every  day  of  in- 
creased usage — while  we  search  the  re- 
mote corners  of  the  Earth  for  discoveries 
of  new  supplies.  And  in  the  meantime, 
our  expanding  industries  and  manufac- 
turing plants  create  even  heavier  pres- 
sures on  these  dwindling  resources  to 
meet  the  mushrooming  demands  of  the 
world  population  explosion. 

The  current  energy  shoriage  caught  us 
unprepared.  We  had  made  no  plans  or 
preparations  toward  the  day  v.hen  oil 
and  natiu-al  gas  supplies  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  world  demand,  and  we 
are  paying  the  price  of  national  reces- 
sion and  inter:- ational  inflation  while 
we  scramble  today  to  meet  an  emergency 
that  should  have  been  foreseen  yester- 
day. 

But  the  dislocations  caused  by  the  en- 
ergy shortage,  bad  as  they  are,  will  bo 
m.ild  comp~red  to  the  massive  huma'i  re- 
adjustments we  will  have  to  make  if  we 
do  not  prepare  today  for  the  comins 
shortage  in  one  of  the  basic  necessities  of 
life:  fresh  water. 

r  .suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  short- 
rce  is  already  upon  us,  and  that  is  what 
makes  this  bill  so  vitally  important. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago,  it  would 
have  been  ludicrous  to  suggest  that  this 
planet,  whose  surface  is  two-thirds  cov- 
ered with  water,  could  pos  ibly  run  short 
of  it.  And  yet  the  signs  are  all  around 
us.  We  are  fast  approaching  the  day  when 
the  words  of  Samuel  Coleridge,  "Water, 
water  everywhere  nor  any  drop  to  drink,  " 
will  be  more  truth  than  poetry. 

Our  Great  Lakes — the  largest  single 
supply  of  fresh  water  in  the  world — are 
too  polluted  for  human  consumption  r  nd 
they  grow  more  polluted  by  the  day.  The 
mighty  Colorado  River  which  once  flowed 
crystal  c^ear  and  upon  which  millions  of 
people  depend  for  their  daily  sustenance, 
is  now  so  polluted  that  the  United  States 
is  ashamed  to  let  it  flow  across  its  borders 
in  its  present  condition  and  we  are  spend- 
ing htuidreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  re- 
move the  mud  and  salt  before  we  pass  it 
along  to  Mexico. 

In  California,  we  have  spent  billions  of 
dollars  to  import  fresh  water  from  the 
North  and  the  East  but  we  still  do  not 
have  enough  to  supply  the  daily  demands 
of  our  people  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego.  And  throughout  the  West,  the 
picture  is  the  same:  Communities.  States. 
industries  and  Indian  tribes  are  all 
scrambling  for  the  few  precious  drops 
of  surface  water  not  yet  allocated  or 
committed. 

The  scarce  water  situation  is  being 
exascerbated  by  our  frantic  rush  to  de- 
velop new  energy  sources.  It  is  a  frus- 
trating fact  that  this  Nation's  greatest 
remaining  coal  reserves  are  located  in  the 
arid  West  and  require  vast  quantities  of 
water  to  be  reduced  to  slurry  and  be  re- 
fined into  pipeline  gas.  We  are  faced  with 
the  Hobson's  choice  of  using  the  water  to 
grow  food  for  our  table  or  to  manufac- 
ture the  gas  we  need  to  cook  that  food. 
Without  a  new  source  of  water,  the  West 
cannot  have  both. 
Over  the  past  25  years,  our  committee 


has  encoin-aged  and  funded  the  Interior 
Department  to  develop  new  sources  of 
water  by  finding  an  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical method  of  converting  salt  water 
and  tmderground  brackish  water  into 
pure  fresh  water  for  drinking  and  irri.ga- 
tion.  To  date,  they  have  come  up  with 
three  very  promising  methods,  one  cl 
which  V,  ill  be  used  in  the  m.assive  job  oI 
cleaning  up  the  Colorado  River, 

Tliat  partictilar  method  is  the  rever;-e 
osmosis  technique  developed  in  the  In- 
terior Deitartrnent's  research  facility  at 
Roswell.  N.  Mcx.  By  using  a  unique  mem- 
brane invcntrd  at  Roswell.  the  cost  of 
converting  brackish  water  to  fresh  has 
been  reduced  from  S3.50  per  thousand 
gallons  of  8  years  ago  to  the  present  co.^t 
of  about  30-cents  per  thousand.  We  mu;  t 
get  tliat  cost  dowTi  to  6-  or  8-cents  per 
thousand  before  this  process  is  commer- 
cia'ly  feasible  in  this  country,  althous-'n 
it  is  already  in  demand  in  the  Middle 
East  desert  counties  whore  30-cents  per 
thousand  is  a  bargain. 

A  second  and  dilTereiil  pro.-ess  iitiii,:- 
ing  l^nsh  c.-apo^aticn  has  been  success- 
fully tested  and  an  o.Derational  full-size 
plant  has  been  built  in  Orange  County, 
Calif.,  to  demonstrate  its  commercial 
feasibility.  This  test  module  was  built  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  a  cost  of 
$5  million,  matched  by  an  equal  amount 
of  non-Federal  money.  The  i^lant  is  com- 
pleted and  readj-  for  operation,  and  yet 
the  cdmiiiistrati'^n  did  not  request  a 
penny  from  Congress  this  year  to  run 
the  feasibility  tests.  I  am  plea.sed  to  re- 
port that  our  committee  added  $700,000 
to  this  bill  for  that  purpose.  The  test 
module  will  be  operated  this  year. 

A  third  process  that  extracts  fresh 
water  from  seawater  by  freezing  has  been 
developed  to  the  testing  point  and  a  pilot 
plant  is  now  in  operation  at  Wrightsville. 
Beach,  N.C.  Again,  the  administration 
requested  no  funds  for  this  facility,  but 
oiu-  committee  added  $150,000  to  the  bill 
that  is  before  us.  and  this  testing  will  be 
continued. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  really 
today's  three-phase  congressional  re- 
sponse to  tomorrow's  inevitable  problem 
of  acute  water  shortages.  When  we  have 
perfected  these  methods  of  saltwater 
conversion,  all  the  oceans  of  the  Earth 
will  be,  in  effect,  mankind's  inexhaustible 
drinking  well.  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
a  hand  in  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
House,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues as  a  worthwhile  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  merits  their  support. 

Mr.  YATES,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3109.  the  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  saline  water  con- 
version program  for  fiscal  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  rise  to  support 
this  legislation  without  some  reserva- 
tions. The  present  saline  water  conver- 
sion program  is  a  valuable  and  worth- 
while program  and  it  is  my  view  that 
the  authorization  contained  in  H.R.  3109 
is  too  low  given  the  critical  needs  in 
this  area.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
authorization  should  be  increased.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that  if  the 
legislation  were  not  being  offered  under 
susjjension  of  the  rules.  I  would  offer 
an  amendment  to  substantially  increase 
the  authorization. 
For  over  two  decades,  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior  has  been  engaged  ni  a 
program  of  research  and  development 
directed  toward  achieving  technolog>-  by 
which  saUne  and  brackish  water  may  be 
converted  to  a  usable  form.  The  pro- 
gram was  founded  in  1952  and  was  re- 
organized and  strengthened  in  1971.  The 
latter  reorganization  provides  that  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  be  ob- 
tained on  an  annual  basis. 

Until  1973.  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior caiTied  out  a  substantial  saline 
water  conversion  program.  The  adminis- 
tration requested  and  the  Congress  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  between  $25 
and  $30  million  annually.  Beginning  in 
1973,  however,  the  administration  sud- 
denly decided  to  scrap  the  program.  In 
a  ono-sided  policy  decision,  the  admin- 
istration decided  to  abolish  the  saline 
water  conversion  program,  even  though 
it  had  solidly  endorsed  the  program  the 
i)revious  year.  Accordingly,  budget  re- 
quests dropped  sharply;  in  fiscal  year 
1974  $10  milhon  was  requested  and  in 
fiscal  year  1975  only  $3  million  was  re- 
quested. 

To  further  degrade  the  program,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  directed  that 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  which  had 
been  directing  the  Federal  effort,  be  abol- 
ished. The  office  was  merged  with  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

For  fiscal  1976  the  Department  re- 
quested only  minimal  funds  and  person- 
nel. Today,  the  Department  has  a  skele- 
ton crew  working  on  desalinization  re- 
search and  technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  considering 
legislation  which  would  authorize  $3,- 
850,000  for  the  saline  water  conversion 
program  in  fiscal  1976.  A  major  protion 
of  the  funds  will  be  directed  toward  re- 
search and  development  to  advance  the 
use  of  reverse  osmosis  on  seawater.  In 
addition,  funds  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  continuing  pilot  plant  test- 
ing of  the  freezing  process.  H.R.  3109  also 
contains  a  committee  amendment  au- 
thorizing $700,000  for  the  operational 
testing  of  the  VTE-MST  module  in 
Orange  County,  Calif. 

While  I  fully  support  H.R.  3109,  it  is 
my  feeling  however,  that  we  have  not  au- 
thorized sufficient  funds  to  realize  the 
full  potential  for  this  important  pro- 
gram. There  is  a  critical  need  for  re  • 
search  work  in  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion area  at  this  time. 

The  United  States  is  on  the  threshold 
of  a  national  water  supply  crisis.  Today, 
there  are  critical  shortages  of  water 
throughout  many  part.s  of  the  Western 
United  States.  Every  indication  points 
to  a  continuation  of  this  condition,  and 
there  is  every  possibility  it  could  get 
worse.  The  National  Water  Commission 
has  estimated  that  the  total  national 
withdrawals  of  water  for  all  uses 
amounted  to  415  million  acre-feet  per 
year  in  1970.  By  the  year  2000,  total  with- 
drawals will  more  than  double,  increas- 
ing to  902  million  acre -feet. 

There  is  growing  evidence  tliat  we  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  sujh  large  demands 
for  water.  The  total  supply  of  water  in 
the  United  States  is  relatively  fixed,  yet 
the  demand  for  water  is  growing  rapidly 
and  will  soon  exceed  supply  in  several 
regions.    The    Rio    Grande    and    Lower 


Colorado  regions,  for  example,  are  al- 
ready consuming  more  than  their  esti- 
mated dependable  supplies  for  1980. 
Other  regions  projected  to  have  water 
shortages  by  2000  are  the  Texas-Gulf 
region,  the  Great  Basin,  and  western 
portions  of  the  Arkansas-White-Red 
region. 

Not  only  are  water  supplies  in  doubt, 
but  there  will  be  an  increasing  number 
of  conflicts  between  water  users.  Legal 
entanglements  over  water  rights  in  the 
West  could  seriously  curtail  future  water 
supplies  for  irrigation  and  agriculture. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  future  energy  needs  may  also  be 
restricted  by  insufficient  water  supplies. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
reported  that  water  may  be  a  limiting 
factor  to  energy  development  in  the 
West.  This  will  be  especially  important 
in  areas  such  as  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  and  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
which  are  rich  in  energy  resources,  but 
short  in  water  supplies. 

In  order  to  avoid  regional  water  short- 
ages or  potential  conflicts  between  water 
users,  it  is  imperative  we  develop  every 
available  option  to  Increase  water  sup- 
plies. The  development  of  saline  water 
conversion  technology  is  one  important 
option  for  future  water  supplies. 

We  can  provide  future  decisionmakers 
with  this  additional  option  if  we  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  improved  saline 
water  conversion  research.  Increased 
funding  for  this  program  is  one  essential 
ingredient.  In  addition,  we  should  pro- 
vide a  workable  research  program  which 
contains  goals  and  adequate  funding. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  have  an 
opportunity  over  tlie  next  year  to  thor- 
oughly re-examine  the  saline  water  re- 
search and  development  program.  I  hope 
the  committee  can  provide  new  enabling 
legislation  which  will  revitalize  this  im- 
portant program. 

While  I  am  disappointed  at  the  auth- 
orizing level  in  H.R.  3109,  I  must  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources.  Mr.  Harold  T. 
Johnson  of  California,  for  the  leadership 
he  has  shown  in  this  area.  He  has  waged 
a  2-year  effort  to  retain  the  .saline  water 
conversion  program.  Without  his  valiant 
efforts.  I  am  sure  the  administration 
would  have  completely  abolished  this 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  saline  water  con- 
version research  and  development  pro- 
gram offers  large  potential  for  resolving 
future  water  supply  problems.  It  is  a 
vital  proEjram  which  should  be  strength- 
ened and  continued. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Johnson' 
tliat  tl-.e  House  suspend  tlie  rules  and 
pas,s  the  bill  H.R.  3109.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  ttwo- 
tlurds  having  voted  in  favor  tliereof  >  tlie 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  pa.ssed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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COMMODITY     FUTURES     TRADING 
COMMISSION   ACT  EXTENSION 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  335)  to  extend  the 
effective  date  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  Commodity  Flitures  Trading  Com- 
mission Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rrsohed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Th.it  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  or  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U  S.C.  1  et  seq.),  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  established  in  section 
2ia)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  as 
amended,  in  its  discretion,  and  without  prior 
nolico  or  hearings: 

I  a)  may  grant  provisional  designation  as 
a  contract  market  to  any  boards  of  trade 
lor  any  commodities  traded  thereon  for  sucii 
period  not  in  excess  of  ninety  days  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe:  Provided.  That  upon  the 
expiration  of  any  provisional  designation  of 
a  board  of  trade  as  a  contract  market,  such 
board  of  trade  shall  not  be  designated  as  a 
contract  market  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended: 

(b)  may  grant  provisional  registration  as 
a  futures  commission  merchant,  floor  broker. 
a.s.soclated  person,  commodity  trading  adviser, 
and  commodity  pool  operator  to  any  person 
for  such  period  not  in  excess  of  ninety  days 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-163)  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe;   and 

(c)  may  defer  for  such  period  not  in  ex- 
ce.s.s  of  ninety  days  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act,  the  effective  dates  of  sections  204, 
205,  and  210  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
463). 

Sec.  2.  Section  203  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "six  months" 
wherever  it  appears  in  the  last  paragraph 
therefor  the  phrase  "nine  months". 

Sec.  3.  Section  106  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "one  year" 
wherever  it  appears  in  the  last  paragraph 
thereof  (subsection  (i)  of  new  section  14  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended) 
and  substituting  therefor  the  phrase  "fifteen 
months"  and  by  striking  the  phrase  "nine 
months"  in  the  last  paragraph  thereof  isiib- 
:;ection  (i|  of  the  new  section  14  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.  as  amended)  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  phrase  "one  year". 

Sec.  4.  Section  404  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  'ninety  days  ' 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  phrase  "one  hundred  and 
eighty  days '. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
.'.econd  demanded? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  consi  ^ered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Berg- 
L.fNDi  will  be  recognized  for  20  minute^;, 


and  llie  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wampler)  v.ill  be  recognized  for  20 
luiuutcs. 

The  Chair  recogiii-;cs  tiie  i.;entleman 
li'oin  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

The  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission Act  of  1974  ■  a.s  signed  into  law 
on  October  23,  1974.  That  act  reformed 
the  regulation  of  the  Nation's  half  tril- 
lion dollar  commodity  futuics  industry 
and  created  a  new  independent  regula- 
tory body,  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission,  CFTC.  witli  cxiunided 
juri.sdiction  and  powci.s  lo  oversee  the 
act. 

The  effective  date  of  Dn;  CFTCA  was 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  or 
April  21,  1975.  Tlie  date  v  .-'s  ])icked  after 
con.sultation  with  administration  figm^es 
as  to  a  reasonable  period  during  which 
tlie  five  Commissioners  could  be  expected 
to  be  nominated,  confirmed,  and  engage 
in  the  nece.s.ary  prelirninaiy  uctivities 
to  establish  the  Commis<;ion.  hire  prin- 
cipal staff— the  E.xecutive  Director  se- 
lected by  the  Commission  require.;  Sen- 
ate confirmation — and  engage  in  the 
tune  consuming  activities  involved  in 
registering  the  approximately  25,000  to 
30,000  persons  handling  customer  ac- 
counts otherwise  regulated  under  the 
act,  designate  new  contract  markets  for 
all  commodities  and  begin  to  effectively 
regulate  this  volatile  and  sensitive  indus- 
try. 

Unfortunately  only  four  oi'  tlie  five 
Commissioners  were  nominated  on  March 
18  of  this  year  and  none  of  them  have  yet 
been  confirmed  by  the  other  body. 

The  plain  fact  is  tliere  are  certain 
things  that  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  simply  cannot 
piiysically  accomplish  between  tlie  time 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  Commission- 
ers— presumably  within  the  next  2 
week.s — and  April  21.  1975,  the  effective 
date  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  Act  of  1974. 

For  example,  the  Commission  cannot 
review  the  operations,  bylaws  and  rules 
of  commodity  markets  in  sufficient  depth 
to  determine  whether  such  markets 
should  be  designated  as  contract  markets 
under  the  act. 

The  registration  of  persons  associated 
witli  futures  commission  merchants  and 
of  commodity  trading  advisors  and  com- 
modity pool  operators  cannot  be  done 
quickly  enough.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  approximately  25.000  to  30.000  per- 
sons who  would  be  required  to  register 
under  these  provisions.  Tlie  Commission 
could  not  within  the  brief  period  allotted 
to  it  prior  to  April  21  promulgate  the 
necessary  regulations,  review  the  appli- 
cations from  such  persons,  make  mean- 
in!:^  ful  fitness  checks,  and  issue  the  re- 
quired registrations.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 335  would,  by  authorizing  provision- 
al rie.signations  for  a  period  not  in  excess 
of  90  days  or  by  delaying  the  effective 
d:}te  of  sections  204  and  205,  give  the 
Cummission  an  additional  90  days  In 
uliich  to  accomplish  this  work. 

Other  sections  within  the  current  act 
impose  statutory  deadlines  on  the  Com- 
mi  ,.;ion  which  were  originally  based  on 
the  supposition  of  a  trouble  free  transi- 


tion   between    the    current    i.ceula;(iiy 
structure  and  the  CFTC. 

These  include  provisions  of  the  act 
dealing  with  the  question  of  trading  by 
floor  brokers  and  futuics  commission 
merchants,  customer  reparations  pio- 
cedures.  and  new  definitions  ol  iiedtzin^. 
Appropriate  adjustments  of  llicse  i)ro\  i- 
.sions  also  need  to  be  made  and  i^  con- 
tained in  the  provisions  of  IIou'^o  Joint 
Resolution  335.  as  amended. 

All  in  all  this  resolution,  wluili  v.as 
co.sponsored  by  the  gentl'^man  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley  i,  by  tlie  yenlle- 
man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wamplek'  and 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Madigan)  and  myself,  who  serve  as  the 
lull  committee  chairman,  the  rankins 
minority  member,  the  rubcommittee 
ranking  member,  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  is  badly  needed  in  order  to 
allow  the  Commission  the  opportunity  to 
do  the  job  the  Congress  intended  it  to 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  hearings  en  this 
matter  where  held  by  the  committee, 
testimony  was  presented  by  Mr.  Alex  C. 
Caldwell,  the  Administrator  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  appeared  on  the 
26tli  day  of  March,  1975.  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  Credit 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
few  ajjpropriate  excerptii  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator's remarks,  because  I  think 
it  serves  to  reinforce  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

He  said  for  example : 

The  approval  of  this  resolution  .secin.s  nt-i'- 
e.ssary  11  we  are  to  liave  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  the  Connnodity  and  Exchiume  Au- 
thority to  the  Commodity  Ftuiire.i  fratiiiig 
Commi.'ssion. 

Tlie  designation  (if  contract  nKirkei.s  witli- 
oiit  proper  revitw  and  the  royiilatioii  of 
lradi;i;-,  in  new  commodity  futures  v, ithoul 
a  proper  reporting  and  surveillance  ^:;vsteln 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

The  postponement  of  the  effective  date  of 
section  201(b)  would  also  delay  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  provision  of  the  Act.  Since 
the  Commission  wotild  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  trading  in  certain  commodities  such  as 
gold  and  silver  during  this  90-day  period, 
other  Federal  agencies  and  the  States  cotild 
continue  their  present  reyi.Iiitory  i^ro-^rams 
in  tlie.se  areas. 

The  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  would,  by  de- 
laying the  effective  date  of  sections  204  and 
205,  give  the  Commissio:\  an  addiiional  HO 
days  in  which  to  accomplish  this  work. 

Section  106  of  the  law,  which  establishes 
a  reparation  procedure,  would  be  shglitly 
changed.  The  Commission  would,  ui.der  this 
propo.sal.  have  an  additional  90  day.s  in 
wliich  to  put  a  reparation  pn  i.;r,\ni  into 
effect.  The  proposed  change  would  not,  how- 
ever, adversely  afiect  any  per.son  who  ini'jhl 
seek  to  u.se  such  a  reparation  pro<'ei.1iirp. 

The  Hotise  Joint  resolution  would  extend 
the  claims  period  to  one  year  and,  llius, 
Include  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  pres- 
ent provision  of  this  section. 

As  the  Committee  is  aware,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  type 
of  dual  trading  should  be  permitted.  Since 
this  is  a  controversial  matter  and  tlie  Com- 
mission's decision  could  hava  a  majur  im- 
pact on  certain  traders  and  on  the  muikci.s. 
it  would  be  extremely  helpful  for  the  Com- 
mission to  have  the  additional  9U-da\  period 
provided  by  this  resolution. 

The  Administrator  believes  furtli'M-: 


r  .■.■:!:'(  ijf  v,el!  ;r>  po.-tptin?  for  00  days 
!  he  i-iTf<t[VP  dnte  ol  sections  210  and  407  oi 
tiie  Cr>minnclity  Ftuures  Trading  Conmasslo.i 
Act  Oi  1974  Section  210  reijuiros  contract 
markets  lo  sti'omil  to  the  Commiasiou  lor  its 
approval  rill  by  Ihws  hu<A  ntie.s  is.-ued  by  lln- 
confra.?t  maket  or  iiy  its  govoraiiig  board 
relit  nit;   u<  traduij.   i'i--'.;Uiremei;ts. 

In  summ,",ry. — the  .^dmi:li^trntor  poinl.s 
(■lit  — the  House  Joint  Resolution  wrjujd  per- 
mit the  Cominission  to  take  over  from  the 
Si-crfTt-.ry  of  Aprici'lturc  tlie  rei;i:Iatlon  of 
the  ciUTt'.itn  regtilaied  markets  on  April  21. 
1975.  and  improve  the  regulation  of  these 
inarke;.:;  through  tlie  luse  ol  the  move  ei- 
fective  regulatory  tool-  provided  by  tlie  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of 
19(74.  In  addition,  u  would  provide  an  or- 
derly w.iv  i:i  which  new  markets  and  nev.- 
regi.str,ints  could  be  brought  under  the  pro- 
visions ill'  the  Act,  and  provide  addiiiona! 
time  for  the  Commi-sionS  consideiation  oJ 
some  oi  the  more  ciintnlex  provisions  of  tiie 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  i'.\scr\e  tlie  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri-^e  in  .supjjort  of  Hou.se 
Joint  Resolution  335. 

This  legislation  would  extend  for  91 
day.s— from  April  21  to  July  20.  1975— 
the  key  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-  IGM 
which  was  enacted  la.st  October. 

Tlicre  .simply  are  a  number  of  tilings 
that  tlie  Commodity  Futures  Tradinu 
Commission  tliat  was  created  by  Pub- 
lic Law  fi3-463  cannot  physically  ac- 
comphsli  by  April  21.  1975,  the  effective 
date  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Tradin-: 
Comm.i.ssion  Act  of  1974. 

As  tlie  admini-stration  has  pointed  out, 
the  Ccmmis;;ion  cannot  review  the  opera- 
tions, bylaws,  and  rules  of  commodity 
exchani-'es  seeking  designation  as  con- 
tract markets  in  sufficient  depth  prior  to 
April  21.  1975,  to  determine  whether  such 
markets  .should  be  designated.  In  addi- 
tion, tlie  Commis.sion  cannot  review  and 
process  within  the  brief  period  allotted  lo 
it  prior  to  April  21,  1975,  the  applications 
of  an  estimated  25.000  to  30.000  individu- 
als and  firms  that  are  expected  to  apply 
for  registration  as  Futures  Commission 
merchants,  floor  brokers,  associated  per- 
.sons,  commodity  trading  ari\isers,  and 
commodity  pool  operators. 

This  bill,  therefore,  would  give  the 
Commission  the  authority  to  i.ssue  pro- 
visional designations  as  contract  markets 
for  a  iieriod  not  to  exceed  90  days  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  Act.  and 
to  delay  for  the  .same  period  the  effect) vt- 
date  of  tlie  provisions  of  tlie  act  requir- 
ing Commission  approval  oi  contract 
market  bylaws  and  rules.  House  Joint 
Resolution  335  would  al.so  give  tlie  Coni- 
mi.ssion  the  authority  to  i.ssue  provisional 
registrations  as  Futures  Commi.ssion 
merchants.  flDor  brokers,  associated  per- 
sons, commodity  trading  advisers,  and 
comtiioriiiy  jjool  operators  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  90  days  from  tlic  rffeclue 
date  of  Public  Lav.  93-463. 

What,  one  may  ask.  would  iiajiiien  if 
this  logi  lation  is  not  adopted? 

In  the  absence  of  tills  resolution,  the 

nev.  C( mmission  would  certainly  get  off 

on  tlie  wrong  loot.  By  April  21  of  this 

year: 

It    i.,)uld   not    possibly    register   from 
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25.000    to    30.000    peisons   vho    v.i 
lequii-ed  to  register  under  this  law. 

It  could  not  begin  to  regulate  the  doz- 
ens of  agi-icultural  and  nonagrlcultural 
rommoditie.s  that  are  currently  being 
traded  and  which  the  CFTC  la'v  brings 
v.ithin   its  scope. 

In  bnef.  Mr.  Speaker,  thij.  resolution 
v.hith  ha.s  the  .support  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Coinmittce  on  Agricul- 
ture Ls  both  sound  and  ncce.^.^ary  and 
.-hould  be  .speedily  enacted. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr  Sj^ep.ker,  I  yield 
.-uch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  'Mr  Breckin- 
ridge' . 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGK.  Mi-  Spoukcr.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
or  not.  under  the  provision':  ol  the  joint 
resolution  presently  pending  before  the 
Hou.se.  there  are  any  expenditures  con- 
templated which  were  not  within  the 
anticipation  of  the  Hou.-e  when  wc 
pa.^.sed  the  oiiqinal  e!uiblin«  legislation. 
Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  centlemiins  question  is  in 
the  negative.  There  is  no  additional  cost 
incurred  as  a  re.^ult  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. We  merely  delay  for  90  days  the 
efifective  date  of  some  of  the  authority  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, and  u  wiU  resul:  in  no  added 
cost  to  the  taxpayers 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  direct  this  question  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  to  tlie  inflationary  effects  of  the 
proposed  legislation  and  any  adverse  re- 
suites  of  the  delays  whuii  have  been  sug- 
gested here  toda\  ' 

Mr.  BERGLAND  Mi.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not imagine  that  the  delay  we  recom- 
mend would  m  any  way  contribute  to  the 
inflationary  spiral  itiat  is  so  devastating 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  States.  It 
does  nothing  in  the  way  of  changing  the 
Commissions  authority.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  the  commissioners  were  not 
nominated  earlier  and  approved  by  the 
Senate,  as  was  contemplated  when  we 
enabled  this  commi.ssion  last  fall. 

At  that  time,  we  fully  expected  that 
the  commissioners  would  have  been  ap- 
pwinted,  their  officers  appointed  and  con- 
firmed, and  that  they  would  be  in  the 
business  of  undertaking  the  many  and 
very  complex  authorities  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

Unforttmalely.  however,  as  tiie  gen- 
tleman know.-,  the  President,  for  rea.-ons 
of  hLs  own.  was  not  able  to  submit  the 
nominations  until  2  weeks  ago.  there- 
fore, we  felt  It  would  be  unwise  to  force 
the  new  commissioners,  once  the.  are 
appointed,  to  adopt  a  .-et  of  rules — as  im- 
portant a.s  these  authorities  are — within 
the  few  days  that  would  be  required  of 
them  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
So  in  an.sv^er  to  the  gentleman's  direct 
que-tion.  I  can  see  no  circumstance.-  un- 
der which  tiie  pa.'-s.igc  of  this  bill  would 
in  any  way  serve  to  increase  tlie  rate  ol 
inHation  in  the  United  State.-. 

Mr.  BRLCKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  am  I 
( orrect  in  stating  it  i.-  my  under.-tand- 
mg  that  V, e  do  not  recommend  action 
hfic  today  that  would  in  any  wa.'.  en- 
large upon,  detract  from,  add  to.  or  take 
away  from  the  authority  that  previotLsl\ 
ha-  been  vested  within  the  Departm='nt 
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of   A.crriculture.    br.t    hereunder    will    be 
lodged  in  the  new  Commission? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  on  that  point,  when 
the  Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  was 
passed  last  fall,  we  folded  Into  the  Com- 
mission the  authority  currently  vested 
with  tlic  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
an  agency  of  the  Department  of  A'-'ricuI- 
tuie.  We  created  a  totally  independent 
Commi.ssion,  because  we  felt  it  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  industry  and  all 
wlio  use  it  that  the  Commission  be  free 
of  any  kind  of  external  pressures.  The 
authorities  that  are  continuing  under 
•lie  Department  of  A;;riculture  will  move 
.nto  the  authority  of  the  new  Commis- 
sion and  the  extension  of  time  we  rec- 
o;:.m'--nd  here  will  in  no  way  alter  the 
b.isic  charter  that  was  created  by  the 
creation  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
inK  Commission  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  s;iy  to  the  r.entleman  that 
tins  i.s  a  matter  that  has  long  been  before 
the  people.  Sor.ae  50  years  liave  elapsed 
since  a  major  reorganization  of  this  regu- 
hitoiy  act  of  tlie  Federal  Government  ha.- 
heen  undertaken.  I  wish  to  join  and  as.-o- 
ciute  with  my  friend  in  his  remarks,  and 
I  compliment  liim  for  bringing  tliis  mat- 
ter before  the  House.  I  thank  tlie  gentlc- 
w.iu  for  his  indulgence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo.e  T!ie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  iMr.  Bergland' 
tiiat  the  House  suspend  the  rulps  and 
pa.s.s  the  .loint  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  335.  a-  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  Uie 
lules  were  .-u,-pended  and  the  joint  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  was  pa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oi.  liic 
tabie. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
poait  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  E\  idently 
::  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker  I  mo\e  a  call 
o;  I  lie  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou-e  \\  as  ordered 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device, 
and  the  following  Members  failed  Uy  re- 
si.>ond; 

I  Roll  No.  102 1 


liii 


.Anderson  111 

.Ashley 

AuC'oni 

Rfvill 

Blester 

Biiii;ha;;i 

Bolaiid 

B.'eau.v 

Burke.  r!.> 

Burton.  J 

Byron 

Ca.sey 

Cochran 

Coheii 

C«llin«.  r.I 

Conic 

Convers 

de  l.i  Ciar/ii 

Diiluin.s 

D(rwlii->ki 

Uinucl! 
Ui  uiaii 
Ki  KhHrdl 
El  I  ben; 
F...  h 


Eshlcnuai 

Fish 

Klvnt 

Ford.  Mich 

Ford.  Teiiu 

Fraser 

Fulton 

Gibboiis 

Goodliiii 

Hall 

Hamiltun 

Harrlni.'t(.u 

Harsha 

Hfbcrt 

H''fnfT 

Hillls 

.lurtnan 

JohliSOIl.  t':i 

Jones.  Ala. 

Ka.-eu 

Kemp 

Landruiii 

MtClory 

.McColll.stcr 

MrDade 

MeEwen 


MathLs 

Matsnilii',;a 

Meeds 

Mills 

Mink 

Mitehe:;.  Md 

M..akle\ 

MuUohau 

Mori;  an 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Brien 

ONeiU 

Patniai; 

Patten 

Paltisoi.    N  Y 

Pepper 

Pitkle 

Pressler 

Price 

R.tntfl 

Rees 

Rhudt-s 

.St  Oermaln 

Suniinl 

.•s..:'.rfl-3d 


Scheuer 

Tcsiiuc 

Wilhon. 

Seibe.'I  In- 

Udall 

Charlf  n 

Stark 

WayKoniiiT 

Calii". 

Steed 

Whalen 

Winn 

Stephens 

\Vhltehu':i- 

Yoi.nK-  0.> 

Sullivan 

Wlu'glns 

S\llHiU-.lO!i 

Wilson,  r,  1) 

The  SPEAKER  pi-o  tempoie.  On  this 
i;)llcall  337  Members  have  recorded  their 
preser.ce  by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
( ceiliiu'-  'inder  tiie  call  were  dispen.sed 
w  itii 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memiiers 
m  ly  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  joint  res61ution  just  pas.sed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix)re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  REMEMBRANCE 
OF  MANS  INHUALVNITY  TO  MAN 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  tlie 
K3int  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  148'  to  desig- 
nate Ai)ril  24,  1975.  as  "National  Day  of 
Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanit\  to 
Man."  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  J.  Res.  148 

Rrso!it(l  hv  the  SrnatF  and  Hoi.^r  oj  h'lp- 
r,;r»tatir,  s  o;  the  Unitrd  Stairs  of  Aliirrirn 
tn  Congri--s  os.vfnib/crf.  That  April  24,  1!»7.s. 
1-  hereby  designated  as  •National  Day  ol 
Poniembrance  of  Maii.s  Inhumanity'  to 
Miui".  .md  the  President  of  the  United  State- 
is  aulhon/ed  and  reque-;ed  to  issue  a  pioc- 
laniailon  calling  upon  the  people  of  ihc 
United  S^.ites  to  observe  such  d  ly  as  a  dii' 
of  reinemlirance  .'or  all  the  victims  of  gen  >- 
cide.  e-pectally  tliose  ol  Annenian  ancestr> 
who  succumbed  to  the  genocide  perpetrated 
ill  1915.  and  In  who.se  memory  this  dale  is 
commemorated  by  all  Armeulaii.s  and  their 
inend^   thrQin;hoiil  the  world. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  iMo  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Witliout 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tin- 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Henderson  '  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  RoussELOT'  will  be  rccoi-'- 
ni/ed  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  iiow  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina   'Mr.  Hl.mier- 

SON  I  . 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  iH.J.  Res.  148 1  presently 
under  consideration  would  designate 
April  24.  1975,  as  "National  Day  of 
Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man."  and  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  sucli  day.  I  tliink.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  should  take  ju.st  a  moment  lo 
explain  that  this  resolution  having  been 
as.signed  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  therciij 
assigned  to  the  -ubcommiltcc  chaiiiiinn 
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tind  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  <Mrs. 
Scni'.oEDER),  had  not  been  acted  upon  in 
tlie  subcommittee  or  full  committee.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  designation  date 
i ;  April  24.  we  were  requested  by  the 
sponsor  and  other  Members  who  were 
most  interested  in  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  to  bring  the  matter  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  today  in  order  to 
giNe  time  for  the  House  and  iiie  Senate 
to  act. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  majority  leader,  the  joint  resolution 
was  put  on  for  consideration  today.  We 
have  amended  the  resolution  by  striking 
two  words  in  the  resolution,  which  are 
"in  Turkey."  This  amendment  resulted 
from  objections  of  the  State  Department 
set  forth  in  a  letter  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  us  yesterday.  This  has  been 
acceptable  to  the  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  tliose  Members  vlio  are  most 
interested  in  designating  April  24  a 
commemorative  dav  as  e:. plained. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  suld  ;u  the  i.cn- 
tlemaii  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Sr-eakcr.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  ,\  ielding.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  us  wliy  u  was  neces- 
sary to  strike  Turkey?  I  thought  that  is 
what  this  was  all  about.  Who  are  we  de- 
ceiving by  striking  Turkey? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Tlie  ob.iection  of 
the  State  Dejiartmeiit.  as  I  understood 
their  letter,  was  to  the  effect  tliat  by 
specifically  spelling  out  "l\:rke.\"'  as  the 
country  in  question  they  contend  it  could 
possibly  interfere  with  delii  ate  negotia- 
tions going  on  at  this  time.  It  was  felt 
that  the  amendment  was  m  some  way 
responsive  to  the  rcqii\sl  of  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  assume  the  gen- 
tleman means  our  State  Department  and 
not  the  Turkish  State  Department. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  t!ie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
sponsor  of  the  resolution,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Helstoski  i . 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  fust  like  to  com- 
mend the  original  cospon.sor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  148.  Tip  O'Neill,  for 
hi.i  strong  sense  of  justice  evidenced  by 
his  interest  and  diligent  cftorts  on  behalf 
of  this  resolution. 

Over  50  Members  of  the  House  have 
joined  Tip  O'Neill  and  m.vself  in  spon- 
soring this  measure  to  autiiorize  and  re- 
quest that  the  President  is.sue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  April  24.  1975, 
as  a  day  of  remembrance  of  the  Arme- 
nian victims  of  the  genocide  perpetrated 
in  Turkey  in  1915.  This  upcoming  April 
24  will  mark  tho  60th  anniversary  of  the 
tragic  preltide  to  the  first  large-scale 
mas.sacre  of  this  country  which  ensued 
when  the  Turks  carried  out  a  deliberate 
plan  to  eliminate  some  2  million  Arme- 
nians living  in  tlie  Ottoman  empire 
thiou<;li  deportations,  st^u-vpiion.  and 
V  holesale  carnage. 

Mr.  Henry  Morganth.iu.  the  LS.  Am- 
La.s.sador    to    Turkey    nn'in;;     tliis    hi- 


famous  ijeriod.  was  one  of  sever- i  ob- 
servers of  the  genocide  who  recorded  tlic 
atrocities  committee  at  the  time: 

I  ajn  conlldenl  that  the  whole  lu.-tciiy  (,f 
the  human  race  coiuain.s  no  .such  hoiribie 
episode  a.s  this.  The  great  ir.as-acres  ;'.ihI 
persecutioi-.s  of  tl-,e  pa?t  Keom  almost  in- 
significant when  compared  to  the  siifTeriiigs 
of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915.  cAmbas.^ador 
Morganthau's  Story."   Garden   City.    1918) 

The  Norwegian  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
Fridtjof  Nansen,  related  the  following 
description  of  the  deportations ; 

A  foreign  witne.=s  has  saici  thai  !h'. -e  rii'- 
port,\Mon.s  wer^ merely  a  polite  form  of  tnu-- 
sacie.  but  in  reality  they  wcie  itilinitelv 
woi-se  and  more  heai-tless:  for  instead  of  in- 
stant death  they  forced  the  victims  to  under- 
go all  sorts  of  Inhuman  .suflerings,  while  this 
cowardly  and  barbarous  plan  was  lo  save  the 
f;\c.e  of  the  authorities  by  posing  as  a  neces- 
sary jviilitary  measure.  Fr'ora  ,Junc  till  .^ugti.-t 
1915.  Oio  hottest  time  of  yejir  wiicn  the  vic- 
tim- were  most  liVtely  to  succumb,  ihe.se 
pro:  o.>!  ions  of  death  wended  tlieir  way  end- 
le.sfly  from  all  the  vilayets  and  towns  where 
there  \\-c-re  Armenians  southwaids  in  the  di- 
rectioa  of  the  desert.  (--Armenia  and  the  N'c;'.r 
East."  New  York.  1928) 

Yet,  despite  voluminous  reports  and 
accounts  of  the  human  destruction  wliich 
occurred,  there  was  a  recent  effort  to 
minimi?:e  this  reprehensible  episode.  I  am 
referring  to  the  March  1974  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  when  an  interim  report  on 
genocide  being  prepared  for  the  Sub- 
commission  on  the  Elimination  of  Dis- 
crimination and  the  Protection  of  Minor- 
ities was  under  con.sideration.  The  isrog- 
ress  report  contained  an  historical  survey 
of  the  crime  of  genocide  and  included  the 
following  brief  paragraph : 

Pas.sing  to  the  modern  era,  i'V.f  ir.av  iiote 
the  existence  of  relatively  f  iill  tio-tunentation 
dealing  witli  the  ma.ssacies  (>f  .'Armenians. 
which  have  been  described  as  '  ihe  first  <  a;  e 
of  genocide   in   the   twentieth   lentuVy. 

The  Turki.sh  representative  recom- 
mended that  this  reference,  paragraph 
30,  be  deleted  from  the  report  alleging 
that  it  was  a  distortion  of  facts  and 
served  only  to  represent  the  views  of  cer- 
tain Armenian  circles.  The  delegates  of 
several  nations  spoke  in  support  of 
omitting  the  reference  to  the  Armenian 
genocide.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  controversial  report  remains  un- 
finished. 

We  must  not  be  passive  about  or  in- 
different to  this  ignominous  page  of  his- 
tory.' I  urge  approval  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  148  in  order  that  we  mav 
designate  this  April  24  as  "National  Day 
of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity 
to  Man"  in  commemoration  of  all  those 
who  succumbed  to  this  odious  uenocide. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  SisK  > . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w  ant  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson'  for 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  consider  lliis 
piece  of  legislation  today. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  '  Mr.  Helstoski  i  for  having  spon- 
sored the  legislation. 

It  has  been  reputed  through  the  years 
that  I  represent  in  my  district  surrotind- 


iv,  Fiisiio.  Calif.,  the  largest  Armenian 
inpulatKin  outside  of  native  Armenia. 
In  fact,  many  times  Fresno  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  Armenian  Capital 
of  tlie  We.-tern  world.  Naturally,  this  i.  u 
matter  of  high  tni:;tion  to  these  pouple. 
I  have  a  numb.-r  of  constituents  wiio  are 
nlive  and  servin;^  a-  good  schd  Ameritan- 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  as  cliildren  they 
actually  ;urei\ed  by  being  curled  up 
uncier  the  bleeding  bodies  of  their 
mothers  and  fathers  duriiig  the  horrible 
ma.ssacrc  that  occurred  in  1915.  Of 
course,  it  is  of  concern  to  these  people. 

This  is  the  eOi'n  anniversary  of  tlut 
terri'ule  occurrence,  in  which  .'^oniewiie'e 
between  1'^  to  2  milhon  men,  women, 
and  children  were  ma.ssacrcd. 

I  recognize,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned by  the  questions,  some  ol  the  rea- 
sons for  the  amendment  that  tlie  com- 
mittee is  proposing  to  strike  tlie  word 
"Turkey."  On  tlie  other  hand.  I  have 
great  .sympathy  v.-ith  tlie  tliou-ands  of 
peoi.le  who  underwent  this  persecution 
and  the  high  feelings  that  tliey  liave 

I  am  concerned,  of  course,  abotit  our 
international  relations  and  I  am  in  fuU 
support  of  tlie  amendment.  becau-~c  of 
that  reason. 

I  would  ui-ge  Members  ol  tiie  House  to 
suj/poit  this  resolutien. 

1  var.t  to  make  it  fibsohitcly  clear  that 
we  are  not  here  setting  aside  a  day  in 
jjerpetuny.  This  is  a  one-shot  deal,  if  we 
can  call  it  that.  This  is  .setting  aside 
April  24  as  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
1915  ma.ssacre.  April  24  has  long  been  a 
day  in  which  the  Armenian  people  have 
met  together  and  have  remembered  what 
liappened  when  the  attempt  was  made  to 
totally— and  that  was  the  intent  of  the 
persecutors  in  tliis  ca.se— totally  eradi- 
cate the  Armenian  race  from  the  face  of 
tiie  Earth. 

Tlie  fact  that  they  have  sui\;\ed  is 
because  of  the  liardiness  of  these  people. 
They  are.  indeed,  great  Americans,  we 
have  lens  of  thousands  of  .'Vmericans  of 
Armenian  descent  in  the  United  States 
and  many  of  us  know  they  are  outstand- 
ing Americans,  political  leaders  in  every 
walk  of  life,  in  California  and  I  under- 
stand the  same  is  true  in  Massachusctt.s 
and  other  areas  where  they  have  settled. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  that  my 
colleagues  join  in  voting  for  this  resolu- 
tion and  to  commend  these  people  for  the 
great  achievements  that  they  have  made 
.since  that  60-year  ago  liagcdy  tliat 
occu'ied. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  S)3eakc:-.  I  ni 
the  i)oint  of  order  that  a  (uu'nan  is 
present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  E\ide; 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ir.ove  n  cal 
the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de\ 
and  the  fodcm  in.g  Members  failed  to 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  On  this 
lolkall  326  Members  have  letorded  their 
jne.seiice  by  eleclrouic  device,  a  quoiuin. 

By  luiauimous  con.sent.  further  pro- 
(tediiit:-  uiiiier  the  (all  ueie  disi'eii^ed 
with. 


UESIGNATINC;     APHIL     2^      1975,     AS 
NATIONAL      DAY      OF      REMEM- 
BR.AMCE   OF    MANS    INHLMANITV 
TO  MAN 

Mr  ROUSSEEOT  .Mr  Spi  dktr  I  .vield 
myself  such  time  a>  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  tiiere 
i.s  an  individual  in  this  Hou-e  who  would 
not  join  with  our  colleau'ues  m  denounc- 
ing the  genoc-:de  of  the  Armenians. 

Genocide  is  m\  ofTen.^e  aguin-st  the  hu- 
man race.  Hi.siory  tells  as  thai  uvsuf- 
ficient  attention  was  paid  to  tliis  heinous 
act. 

Adolf  Hitler,  when  addressing  his 
troops  before  the  inva'^ion  of  Poland 
.■■  rated: 

Oi\r  s'.:'e:it:'.h  i^  our  c|-.r.Lkiie--  .i;id  mir  bni- 
fality.  .  .  .  For  the  time  being  I  have  sent 
to  the  east  only  niv  deaths  heads  unitw,  svlth 
the  order  to  kill  wi'.hout  pity  or  meicy  all 
men.  woniea  and  Lliildreii  .  .  .  Who  talks 
i.^i. AxXxy-  of  :lie  ex"t'rtiil:ui'.;uu  u.'  the  Arme- 
riar^^'  The  World  believes  only  in  success 
I  November  23.  1930.  Obersal/bur?.  Germany  ) 

The-se  cominenl.-,  indicate  iliat  Hitler 
envisioned  the  world  would  ignore  hit> 
atrocities  and  remember  him  for  his 
world  domination.  A  small  consolation 
to  the  families  of  the  6  million  European 
Jews  who  were  annihilated  is  that  Hitler 
will  be  recalled  as  one  of  the  most  despi- 
cable induidiial>  for  as  lont;  as  there  i- 
h.i.->tory. 

But  I  .•^ubmit  that  there  i>  an  addi- 
tional i;^.>ue  which  .-should  concern  us  to- 
day— that  is  orderly  procedure  for  legis- 
lation brought  before  the  House.  I  reall7e 
that  an  exception  is  being  made  for  this 
resolution  a.-  it  was  for  Earth  Day,  be- 
cau-^e  of  the  clo.seness  of  the  date  of 
commemoration. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  my  colleague.^ 
tiiat  neither  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  nor  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Ceasus  and  Population  has  had  a 
chance  to  consider  this  legislation.  While 
I  realize  under  the  procedure  of  suspend- 


ing the  rule.s  this  problem  i^  overcome. 
it  is  a  bad  policy  to  pursue. 

ObvioiLsly  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  the  authority  to  schedule  mea.sures 
under  this  procedure.  But  I  think  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the 
dangerous  precedent  of  pa.v-ing  legisla- 
tion whi(  h  had  no  con.suieration  m  com- 
mittee. While  the  re.--olution  before  us  i.s 
not  of  major  importance,  it  should  be 
apparent  to  all  of  us  that  tin.-  jiioccdure 
can  be  used  for  any  matter  which  the 
leadership  may  favoiv 

On  the  matter  of  blinking  the  com- 
Mit^moratise  resnUition  as  such  to  the 
floor,  my  point  is  that  if  we  allow  thi.s 
exception  we  are  opening  tlie  door  for 
others.  The  result  will  be  that  we  will 
expend  far  too  much  time  of  the  House 
in  discission  and  debate  on  problems 
which  can  t)e  appropiiatclv  resolved  at 
I  he  subcommittee  and  committee  le\el. 

If  we  subvert  t.\v  role  of  committee.s, 
the  work  of  the  Hou'^e  v.ill  devolve  into 
(  haos.  The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  on  it.-,  agenda  for  April 
17  a  propo.-al  whuh  we  feel  wUl  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  ( (unmemorative  day 
resolutions.  This  committee  twlicy  will 
set  strict  criteria  and  standards  which 
will  streamline  the  iJiYxedure  for  consid- 
ering the.se  motion.-  and  u.>e  a  muiimum 
of  the  House's  tune,  which  I  believe  will 
w  i;k  to  ever.voncs  advantage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  \ole 
uown  tliLs  resolution  and  return  it  to  the 
committee  for  proper  consideration. 

Nov..  tlie  committee  has  just  a.sked 
lliat  we  strike  Uie  word  Turkey'  from 
the  resolution,  winch  t-ermiiKjlogy  makes 
It  more  .specific  a,,  to  why  this  national 
day  is  to  be  commemorated. 

Miv  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  tlia;  there 
1-  a  Member  in  this  House  who  would 
not  try  to  commemorate  the  inhumanity 
to  man  that  was  created  against  the  Jews 
in  Gemiany  or  the  Chinese  in  China 
when  Mao  Tse-tung  executed  roughly 
15  million  to  20  million  people  when  he 
took  over  in  China  or  by  any  of  the  other 
inhumanities  that  have  been  carried  out 
by  genocide  in  many  parUs  of  the  world. 
The  problem  is  that  we  are  setting  aside 
just  one  group.  We  are  toUrlly  violating 
all  the  rules  of  the  House  as  they  relate 
to  the  foci  that  iliere  were  no  commit- 
tee hearings.  This  has  never  been  before 
our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reali/e  that  this  appears 
as  a  relatively  harmless  resolution:  but 
a.s  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  who  jusi  received 
this  responsibility  from  the  Hou.se  last 
year  wiien  we  changed  the  jurisdiction 
uf  commemorative  dates,  I  point  out  thai 
we  ha\e  never  even  considered  it  before 
the  full  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

I  tliink  it  Is  a  mistake  I  realize  that 
this  is  to  help  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Sisk'.  who 
has  a  substantial  number  of  j^nnenians 
in  his  district  I  understand,  too,  that  it 
is  to  help  the  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  MassachasettvS  iMr.  ONeili. ', 
who  imfortunately  is  not  here  but  may 
be  momentarily  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion, I  think,  however,  that  we  do  our- 
sehes  an  injustice  in  handling  legisla- 
tion in  this  manner. 


Therefore.  I  will  be  conslraijied  to 
vote  against  the  resolution  because  we 
have  stricken  from  the  resolution  the 
tenn  -Turke.v ."  which  makes  it  more 
siieciftc 

Mr  SjHaker.  I  know  .several  Members 
•  ho  had  intended  to  .speak  on  this  re.so- 
luiirn  Now  that  the  term  "Turkey"  has 
been  struck,  tliey  .sav  that  it  is  basically 
diluted  in  its  effort  to  try  to  commemo- 
rate tho,»-c  who  had  been  executed  in  U»15 
I  also  believe  that  we  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  not  allowing  any  more  dLscussion 
on  the  i.-.sue  :;nd  on  whether  we  .shouUi 
include  other  groups  tliat  have  experi- 
enced genocide  as  it  relates  to  th?  p;-,>b- 
I'r'm  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

Hut  I  suppose  ever>-body  has  made  u,) 
then-  mind.  The  leadership  scheduled  the 
deal,  and  I  am  merely  raising  the  point 
berau  e  I  am  .soriy  to  .see  the  House  do 
thin-s  m  this  way,  although  I  suppose 
mint  is  a  useless  gesture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  yield  n 
mnutc.s  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
•jcrtloman  from  Oliio  iMr.  .'Vshbhook  ■ 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  !;entleman  from  Califonna  tor  yicki- 
m..'  me  this  time 

I  at-ree  willi  tlie  observations  made  Ijy 
tb.e  uentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
RoT'ssFLoi '  and  I  will  make  only  one 
additional  point,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
need  i  minutes  in  which  to  do  so.  and 
that  is  that  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
thin-'s  that  bothers  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers many  of  the  times  is  the  fact  that 
the  language  at  the  top  of  a  bill  that 
tells  the  Members  what  is  supposed  to  be 
in  tliat  hill  often  does  not  have  any  ap- 
pearance at  all  of  what  the  content  o! 
the  bill  IS  I  think  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion before  Us  is  a  food  example  of  this. 
We  are  being  asked  through  a  joini 
rt  -olution  to  "designated  April  24.  1975 
as  'National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
M.'n's  Inhumanity  to  Man'." 

If  tins  resolution  were  to  be  accurate 
it  should  read,  in  my  opinion.  "A  Na- 
tional Day  in  Remembrance  of  the  .Ar- 
menian Genocide."  or  sometliing  that  re- 
lates to  the  body  and  the  substance  ol 
the  resolution. 

I  know  that  vvlien  I  saw  the  whi)5'.s 
notice  it  said.  "Man'.s  Inhumanity  to 
Man."  and  I  wondered  what  it  was  going 
to  be  about.  Are  we  to  be  talking  about 
our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
and  his  day  of  humility?  Or  are  we  talk- 
ing about  a  national  day,  or  ju.st  what  is 
involved  in  the  resolution  of  a  national 
day  of  remembrance  of  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man'.' 

So  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
want  to  have  a  resolution  commemorat- 
ing and  remembering  the  massacre  in 
the  Kalyn  Forest,  or  a  resolution  com- 
memorating various  genocides,  or  the 
Nazi  atrocities,  then,  fine,  but  why  refer 
to  it  under  man's  inhumanity  to  man? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  oCfer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title  were  it  pos.sible  but 
unfortunately,  under  the  rules  I  cannot 
Therefore  I  will  oppose  the  resolution 
for  that  reason, 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia '  Mr.  Danielsoni  . 

Ml-  DANIELSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
111  support  of  the  resolution,  and  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleai-'ues  will  vote  for 
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it.  I  realize  that  there  have  been  some 
minor  procedural  difficulties  in  tliat  ap- 
parently the  committee,  ■which  now  has 
jurisdiction  over  commemorative  resolu- 
tions, is  new  to  that  jurisdiction,  and 
apparently  there  were  some  procedural 
.-^leps  Uiat  were  not  fully  observed.  I  can 
only  express  my  regret  for  that. 

However,  the  resolution  is  simple  in  its 
contents,  it  is  clear  in  its  meaning,  and 
there  certainly  is  no  reason  why  anyone 
caimot  fully  understand  it,  and  be  able 
to  vote  intelligently  on  this  most  impor- 
tant resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tliis  20tli  century  tlie 
human  race  has  gone  through  some  most 
trying  times.  There  have  been  genocides. 
There  have  been  persecutions.  There 
have  been  invasions.  There  have  been 
captive  nations.  Here  we  are  in  the  year 
1975,  and  the  world  has  scarcely  observed 
a  year  of  peace,  a  year  without  inhu- 
manity to  man. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  we  at  this  time  set 
aside  a  day,  a  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man,  to 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to  us  that 
it  is  our  duty  first  of  all  as  human  beings 
to  treat  all  others  as  humans. 

Within  this  century,  we  have  seen,  as 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  tMr. 
RoussELOTi  has  pointed  out,  the  geno- 
cide not  only  of  Armenians,  but  of  other 
ethnic  groups  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  also  seen,  as  we  remember 
each  year,  a  long  parade  of  captive  na- 
tions being  brought  under  the  heel  of 
others. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century  was  the 
Armenian  genocide,  and  that  it  was  on 
the  night  of  April  23-24.  1915—60  years 
ago— that  the  intellectuals,  the  com- 
munity leaders,  and  the  prominent  peo- 
ple of  the  Armenian  community,  were 
rounded  up  in  the  dead  of  tJie  night  and, 
in  a  pattern  which  has  become  all  too 
familiar,  ■were  herded  off  into  the  desert 
and  massacred.  Their  families  were 
marched  across  the  desert,  the  blazing 
sands  of  the  Turkish  desert,  to  die  of 
starvation,  thirst,  and  mutilation. 

Thr.t  grim  precedent  of  genocide  was 
foUowed  in  Germany  during  the  Nazi 
days  of  Adolph  Hitler,  and  there  have 
been  far  too  many  other  examples  of  that 
practice. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  set  aside  a 
date  to  remember,  not  to  remember  the 
oppressors,  but  to  remember  the  op- 
pressed. This  is  a  day  of  remembrance  for 
the  victims,  not  for  the  persecutors. 

I  submit  that  it  is  entirely  proper  that 
the  day  we  set  aside  should  be  April  24, 
since  that  is  the  anniversary  of  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century, 

Armenia  as  a  nation  survived  for  only 
a  f  e-,v  days,  but  in  case  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers do  not  recall,  it  was  recognized  by 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  bound- 
aries of  Armenia  were  established  by  our 
own  President  Wilson.  It  was  only  due 
to  the  outrageous  acts  of  other  nations 
that  that  brave  little  nation  was  put  un- 
der the  heel  shortly  thereafter.  This  was 
all  related  to  the  great  genoriide  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

I  urge  everyone  to  cast  aside  anv  feel- 
iiigs  of  reluctance  that  our  procedural 
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rules  have  been  bent  somewhat,  and  to 
vote  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  this 
National  Day  of  Remembrance. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Krebs>  . 

Ml-.  KREBS.  Ml-.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
preliminarily  that  I,  indeed,  sympathize 
with  the  point  raised  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  "Mr. 
RoussELOT) .  But  let  me  also  remind  my 
colleagues  that  Mr.  Rousselot  pointed 
out  to  us— and  I  think  correctly  so,  and 
I  certainly  would  hope  so — that  the 
substance  of  this  resolution  is  a  totally 
noncontroversial  issue  and  if,  indeed, 
there  had  been  any  substantive  contro- 
versy involved  in  this  resolution,  I  w-ould 
be  the  last  one  to  stand  here  and  ask  my 
colleagues,  in  the  words  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Danielson)  to  bend  the  procedural  rules 
of  this  House.  But  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  there  is  anything  we  should  have 
learned  in  this  year  1975,  it  is  that  we  can 
ill  afford,  In  the  civilization  of  ours,  the 
repetition  of  the  events  of  1915,  the 
repetition  of  so  many  tragic  events  tliat 
followed  as  has  already  been  set  forth 
by  the  speakers  who  preceded  me. 

Let  me  say  that  I,  as  a  youngster,  if 
I  may  take  this  point  of  personal  priv- 
ilege, remember  walking  the  streets  of 
old  Jerusalem,  and  I  remember  the 
Armenian  community  in  that  walled  city 
distinguished  itself  by  its  hard  work,  the 
type  of  hard  work,  the  type  of  concern 
for  the  community  in  which  they  resided, 
and  in  other  communities  in  which  they 
have  resided  as  refugees  following  the 
1915  holocaust.  This  includes  my  district 
that  I  share  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk>,  an  Armenian 
community  that  has  been  a  hard-work- 
ing community  and  that  has  arisen  out 
of  the  rubble  of  the  events  of  1915  to 
make  its  tremendous  contribution  in  the 
State  of  California  and  throughout  this 
coimtry  of  ours. 

I  think  the  importance  of  this  resolu- 
tion lies,  not  only  in  remembering  1915, 
but  in  remembering  that  even  in  this 
year  1975  we  still  have  massacres.  We 
have  a  massacre  going  on  right  now  In 
Iraq,  the  massacre  of  the  Kurds.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this  great  democracy  of  ours 
which  fortunately  is  in  a  position  to  exert 
its  influence,  we  would  have  massacres 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

So  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  this 
House  to  join  us  in  unanimouslv  passing 
this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 

the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Crane  ) . 

Ml-.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 

friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  totally  in  sympathy 
with  the  intent  of  this  particular  resolu- 
tion. I  think  it  is  essential,  particularly 
during  these  poignant  cays  w  hen  we  see 
such  gross  evidence  of  mans  inliunianity 
to  man  in  Southeast  Asia,  to  acknowledge 
this  kind  of  behavior  and  to  remember 
that  our  ideals  in  this  countrj-  aie  predi- 
cated on  recognition  of  the  infinitely 
precious  quality  of  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  find  it  ,some- 


what  distressing  tliat  while  there  is  a  ref- 
erence in  this  resolution  to  the  tragedy 
of  the  Armenians,  there  are  not  also  ref- 
erences to  the  tragedies  of  the  Estonians 
and  Lithuanians  and  Latvians,  the 
Czechs,  tne  Hungarians,  the  Poles,  and 
the  Yugoslavs,  and  the  Jews  in  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Germany.  I  think  one 
could  carry  this  list  on  rathe'-  consider- 
ably and  I  think  the  resolution  would 
have  had  greater  impact  had  it  either 
attempted  to  chronicle  those  specific 
cases  or  stuck  to  the  general  comment 
about  man's  inhumanity  to  man, 

Mr.  HENDERSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
DoMiNiCK  V.  DANIELS'  such  timeas  he 
may  consume, 

Mr,  DOMINICK  V,  DANIELS,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  148,  which  will  designate 
April  24,  1975,  as  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man,"  I  was  pleased  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Helstoski  >  as  a  co.sponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

This  resolution  commemorates  what  is 
now  regarded  to  be  the  first  instance  of 
deUberate  genocide  in  the  20th  century— 
the  massacre  of  tlie  Armenian  people  by 
the  Turks  in  1915. 

Since  that  time,  of  course,  the  world 
has  witnessed  other  incidents  of  mans 
outright  cnielty  to  fellow  human  beings. 
This  week  will  also  mark  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  allied  liberation  of  the 
Nazi  concentration  camps.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  we  pause  to  reflect  as 
a  nation  that  man  can  be  a  heartless  and 
cruel  species.  We  have  witnessed  in  re- 
cent days  yet  another  example  of  the 
bestiaUty  to  which  man  can  be  reduced — 
I  refer,  of  coiu-se.  to  the  tragic  and 
shocking  events  taking  place  in  South 
■Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  this  na- 
tional day  of  remembrance  will  bring 
back  into  focus  the  essential  principles 
that  must  guide  a  civilized  people.  Let  us 
renew  our  commitment  to  these  prin- 
ciples, and  let  that  commitment  be 
transla'ied  into  action  and  policies  tliat 
will  reflect  ci-edit  upon  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  brief  history  of  the  Ar- 
menian massacre  of  1915,  which  this  res- 
olution commemorates.  We  cannot  undo 
the  past,  but  we  can  helj)  to  shape  the  fu- 
ture. L.?t  us  hope  that  shaping  is  accom- 
plished in  a  spirit  of  compassion  and  hu- 
manity for  all  om-  brothers. 

LARLV     ARMENIAN    HISTORY 

The  turbulent  history  of  tlie  Arnu- 
nian  people  has  followed  an  uneven 
course,  largely  tragic  and  marked  by  long 
periods  of  subjugation  to  foreign  rule. 
The  Armenians  were  left  in  peace  in  their 
homeland  only  for  relatively  short  peri- 
ods, first  in  the  years  189-40.  B.C  then 
in  880  to  1040,  A.D,  Since  the  count  rv 
tormed  a  bridge  between  East  and  West 
between  invading  Asiatic  hordes  and  con- 
quering forces  of  the  West,  tlie  Amie- 
niaiis  were  fated  to  be  subdued  by  and 
suffer  under  groups  from  both  sides.  In 
ancient  times  Persians.  Romans,  Ai-abs, 
Byzantine  Greeks.  Mongols,  and  Egyp- 
tian Mamelukes,  and  in  modern  times 
Per.sians,  Russians  and  Ottoman  Turks, 
have  (1  mended  for  the  mastery  of  Asia 
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Minor  and  ruled  over  p:at  oi  mo.-,t  of 
Armenia,  holding  its  inhabitants  as  con- 
cmered  subjects.  Early  in  the  ICth  cen- 
tury nearly  the  whole  country  was  ovei- 
lun  and  held  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
Since  then,  with  certain  shifts  of  bound- 
ary lines  between  Russia  and  l"iukev.  the 
Turks  have  continued  to  clmg  to  a  large 
jmrt  of  historic  Armenian  territory. 

ARMENIANS    UNDER    THE    TURKS 

In  the  year  1515.  when  most  of 
Armenia  became  part  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  ma.iority  of  the  Armenum 
people  were  placed  undc"-  ttie  lule  of  the 
■^ultans.  The.<e  new  overlords  did  notiiin;^ 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  tlic  iH'opIc  The 
latter,  however,  made  the  be.>t  of  a  bad 
situation  and  clung  to  tiieir  homeland  as 
firmly  as  they  did  to  their  Christian 
faith;  when  the  Fiiat  World  War  broke 
out  more  than  1  million  Armenians  were 
still  living  there.  Then,  lu  191.5  be'/an 
their  greatest  national  tragedy. 

TtiE    .MASSACRES   Of     1 1' I  i 

During  their  long  subjection  to  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  rule  Armenians  suf- 
fered under  a  series  of  injustices  and 
racial  and  religious  discriminations. 
They  were  held  down  by  callous  and  cor- 
rupt government  officials  and  subjected 
to  the  plimdenng  of  unruly  Kurds.  They 
were  oppressed  and  robbed,  .suffered  kid- 
napings,  and  were  of. en  in  danger  of 
their  lives.  Still  they  managed  to  hold  to- 
gether and  retain  their  national  con- 
sciousne.ss  through  their  national  ciuirch 
and  their  language.  The  sense  of  unity 
and  national  aspiration  became  intense 
among  them  by  the  mid-19th  century, 
Fi'om  the  187(V.s  on.  many  Armenians 
dared  to  feel  that  they  were  entitled  to  a 
measure  of  freedom,  a  form  of  autonomy 
in  their  homeland;  and  ti-.ey  hoped  that 
through  the  good  offices  of  European 
governments,  or  by  some  aid  from  these 
governments,  they  could  attain  their  goal 
of  self-government.  Meanw hile  the  Tuik- 
i.sh  authorities,  never  admittin,g  the  va- 
lidity of  Armenian  claims  for  ecriality 
and  justice  under  Turki.-^h  law.  charged 
the  Annenians  with  conspiracy  and  per- 
secuted them.  By  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tuiT.  a  tense  and  in-ecanous  situation 
developed  for  the  Armenians. 

The  Turks  were  devising  their  ow  n  way 
of  solving  "the  Armenian  problem." 
Their  plan,  as  it  imfolded  early  in  the 
First  World  War,  called  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  some  2  million  Armenians  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  through  deportation, 
starvation,  and  wholesale  massacre.  The 
opportune  moment  for  carrying  out  such 
a  policy  came  at  the  time  when  nearly 
all  of  Europe  was  in  the  throes  of  a  life- 
and-death  struggle,  and  the  Annenians 
could  expect  no  effective  help  to  rescue 
them  from  the  impending  disaster.  Turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  protests  made  by  many 
neutral  governments,  and  even  ignoring 
the  protests  of  their  ally  Germany,  the 
Turks  proceeded  sy.>tematically  again.-t 
the  Armenians.  In  the  first  instance  of 
deliberate  genocide  in  modern  times,  half 
of  the  Ottoman  empire's  2  million  Ar- 
menians were  removed  by  deportation, 
contrived  famine,  and  lai;;c-scale  mas- 
.sacres.  The  other  half  barely  survived, 
.some  by  fleeing  abroad  to  neighboring 
Persian  and  the  Caucasus,  and  many 
hundreds  of  thou.-and.-v— nic^tly  women 


and  children — tlirough  forced  adoption 
of  Moslem  faith  and  submission  to  ser- 
vitude in  Turkish  homes.  Thus  the  Turks 
attained  their  goal,  while  Armenians 
paid  with  their  lives  for  having  enter- 
tained the  elemental  idea  of  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Inland  iMr.  Beard  >, 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  resolution  I  speak 
firsthand.  My  father-in-law  happens  to 
be  Armenian  In  this  century  it  was 
mentioned  the  first  massacre  was  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  I  am  goin?;  to  call 
a  spade  a  .spade.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  worrying  about  the  effect  of  this 
resolution  but  the  people  of  m.y  district, 
the  Second  Di.^lrict  of  Rhode  Island, 
knov,-  it  was  the  Turks  who  ma.'^sacred 
the  Armenians  and  Nazi  Germany  who 
mas.'^acred  Jews,  Wc  cannot  play  games 
with  words.  That  is  it. 

I  support  wholeheartedly  House  Joint 
Resolution  148.  I  Iiave  a  personal  feeling 
toward  the  Armenian  i>cople.  I  kiiow 
what  they  had  to  endure  during  that 
mas'-acie.  We  in'ist  sujiport  this  kind  of 
resolution  in  order  to  remind  the  world 
of  the  atrocities  that  have  taken  iilace 
durin;,'  this  centuiy. 

Mr  ONEII.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  co,spon- 
sor  of  House  Resolution  148,  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolution, 
designating  April  24.  1975  as  a  "National 
Dav  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man."  The  purpose  of  this  res- 
olutun  is  to  commemorate  and  remem- 
ber all  victims  of  genocide,  and  especially 
tiiose  nearly  2  nnllion  Armenians  who 
were  sviiematically  mas.sacred  by  the 
Turkih  Government  in  1915, 

I  '.vould  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Ih.U'k  Chairman  David  Henderson 
and  Subcommittee  Chairwoman  Pat 
ScHnoEDER  for  their  understanding,  co- 
operation, and  willingness  to  expedite 
floor  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Tills  year  marks  the  60th  anniversary 
of  tiie  genocide  of  the  Armenians,  and 
preparations  by  the  Armenian  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States  are  already  un- 
derway to  ase  this  date  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  tho.^e  martyrs,  to  dedi- 
cate tiie  day  to  a  renewed  reverence  for 
human  life,  and  to  enhance  the  con- 
sciousness of  Armenian-Americans. 

As  Americans,  v.e  all  believe  in  justice 
and  decency  in  e\ery  human  interaction 
Genocide  is  an  atrocious  and  Inexcus- 
able crime,  physically  perpetrated 
against  one  people  but  in  essence,  com- 
muted against  humanity  as  a  whole. 
No  nation,  regardless  of  its  strength. 
should  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
extermination  of  another  nation  under 
any  circumstances.  Had  the  responsibil- 
ities for  the  Armenian  genocide,  the  first 
genocide  of  modem  times  been  held  ac- 
countable to  world  public  opinion,  the 
second  could  not  have  taken  place  only 
25  years  later,  as  substantiated  by  Hit- 
ler's infamous  declaration:  "Who  re- 
members the  Armenian  massacres?" 

The  Armenians  suffered  imtold  mis- 
cries  and  tortures,  pillage  and  plunder, 
sorrow  and  pain,  destruction  and  death. 
They  have  painfully  earned  the  right  to 
commemorate  their  losses  in  righteous 


condemnation  and  indignation  compar- 
able to  the  enormity  and  mthlessness 
of  that  unforgettable  and  unforglveable 
offense. 

It  is  for  tliis  purpose  that  Henry 
Helstoski  and  I  offer  this  resolution  and 
urge  its  immediate  adoption, 

I  have  received  more  than  2,500  peti- 
tions from  all  over  the  United  States 
from  survivors  of  the  holocaust  and  their 
descendants,  Armenian-Americans,  who 
have  urgently  requested  passage  of  this 
resolution.  I  include  for  Insertion  into 
the  Record  a  letter  from  one  of  the  sur- 
vi\ors  v.hich  graphically  illustrates  the 
unfortunate  plight  of  many  Armenians 
in  1915.  I  also  include  a  scholarly  state- 
ment on  the  genocide  written  by  a  fa- 
mous Armenian-American  and  one  of 
my  own  constituents,  Dickran  Boyajian. 

The  material  follows: 

t'pPER  D.\RBY.  Pa    April  2.  1975. 

COMMITTEF  ON  PoST  OfFK T  AND  CIVIL  SERVICF. 

//oic;p  nf  R(;)r<'"-ciifi!(;(  f.  W(i<lungtoti.  DC. 

Ho.NOKABi-E  Gentlemen:  In  1915  I  wns  hve 
year.s  old  when  the  Turks  began  massacring 
t  he  .Armenians  I  do  not  imend  to  go  Into  the 
horrible  det.iil.^  of  our  tortures.  I  wiU  oiily 
say  tint  on  my  mother's  side  from  the  fami- 
lies of  my  mother,  her  three  brothers  and  two 
sisters  (altogether  about  30  persons),  only 
one  boy  survived  As  for  my  father's  side, 
from  hi;  family  mid  the  families  of  his  six 
brothers  and  three  sisters  (altogether  about 
50  persons),  only  15  of  us  survived.  There  Is 
not  one  llvUig  Armenian  faniily  who  liad  not 
.suifercd  similar  lo-^ses  in  1915. 

From  1919  luUil  1924  my  younger  sister 
and  I  were  given  shelter  and  education  by 
the  Near  East  Relief  orphanage  which  was 
.supported  by  donations  from  sympathetic 
Americans  1  am  proud  of  being  an  Armenian 
and  at  the  sai.ie  time  am  proud  of  beiiig  an 
American  citii'.cu. 

Congressman  Henrv  Helsioski  and  Con- 
gressman Thomas  P.  O'Neill  recently  intro- 
duced in  Congres.s  H  J.  Res.  148  to  designate 
April  24.  1975  as  "National  Day  ol  Rcmem- 
bra:i.x'  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man."  I  know 
yati  too  will  agree  It  is  important  that  this 
rcsoiation  be  adopted  so  that  no  nation  or 
group  thinks  that  great  crimes  by  one  group 
again-.t  another  can  go  unnoticed.  I  there- 
fore respectfully  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your 
po',\er  to  help  in  the  adoptioii  of  thi.s 
resolution. 

With  thanks,  very  truly  your.s, 

Zabei.  A.  Jebejian. 

rnr   First  Ceno(  ruE  of  the  :20tii  Centcrv. 
Documentary   Evidence  on  the  Turkish 
PiAN  To  Exterminate  the  Armenian  Race 
(In  support  of  H  J.  Res    148) 

COMMEMORATIVE      OBSERVANCES 

Peaceful  demonstrations,  commemorative 
ni.i  -  meetin(;>.  expressions  of  anger  and  even 
emi.iuii.al  outbursts  may  be  evidenced  dur- 
ing the  ob.servinops  of  the  Sixtieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  crime  of  Genocide  committed  by 
tl-.e  Turk.-i  on  the  Armenians  with  a  detmite 
plan  to  exterminate  ihe  .Armenian  nation. 

Such  incidents  and  irate  expressions 
should  evoke  compassion  and  sympathy, 
not  cc>ndemnatton  and  criticism.  After  all 
it  was  the  Annenians  who  sulfored  untold 
mLseric.5  and  tortures.  pilla'-;e  and  pUmder. 
sori'ow  !>nd  pain,  destruction  and  death,  and 
they  should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  con- 
demnation comparable  to  the  enormity  and 
ruthlessness  of  tlie  crime. 

There  are  some  who  a.sk:  Why  not  forgi\e 
and  fori.:et?  Yes.  why  not?  But  one  niust  not 
lor,'et  that  foryivenes,s  can  only  be  given 
after  an  admission  of  guilt  and  repentance 
on  the  part  of  the  perpetrators  of  tlie  crime 
who  conspired  to  eliminate  an  entire  nation 
Willi  no  ;.ompa.s5ion  to  spare  even  babes-in- 


arms, the  weak  and  the  ailing,  the  old  and 
the  invalid. 

Can  the  crime  of  genocide,  or  any  crime  of 
such  magnitude  be  forgotten,  ever?  Cau  we 
in  the  United  States  forget  December  7 
which  our  late  and  lamented  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  aptly  character- 
ised as  "a  day  of  hifamy"?  Wounds  may  heal 
but  the  scare  left  on  the  body  will  alwavs 
be  constant  reminders  of  both  the  wounds 
and   tlie  persona  who  Inflicted  them. 

PERPETRATORS     or     THE     CRIME 

L.terally  thousands  of  books,  pamphlets, 
papers  and  articles  have  been  written  lu 
many  languages  apprising  the  world  of  the 
untold  miseries  suffered  by  the  Armenians  at 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  throughout  many 
cenitirles,  especially  during  the  horrible  years 
from  1915  through  1918.  when  the  life  of 
the  Armenian  nation  was  threatened  to  ex- 
tinction. 

It  ha.s  been  proved  beyond  aii>  doubt  that 
mo.st  of  the  orders  for  deportation  and  mas- 
sacres of  the  Armenians  were  issued  by  Ta- 
laat,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Turkey. 
The  following  is  one  of  his  Orders  quoted 
by  Paul  de  Veou  in  his  book  entitled  L(i 
Pa-ssion  de  la  Cilicic,  1919-1921.  (page  11  (, 
"It  hits  been  previously  communicated  that 
the  government  by  the  order  of  the  As,sembl\ 
(Jemiel)  has  decided  to  exterminate  entirely 
all  the  Armenians  living  In  Turkev  .  .  .  with- 
out regard  to  women,  chlldi-en  aiid  Invalids. 
However  tragic  may  be  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, an  end  must  be  put  to  their  ex- 
istence. "—Minister  of  the  Interior,  Talaat 
May  15,  1915, 

Mr,  Henry  Morgenthau,  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey  during  the  lime  when 
the  Armenians  were  being  led  to  slaughter, 
in  his  book  Ambas.iador  Morgrntliuuti  Story 
quotes  Talaat  as  saying: 

"I  have  accomplished  more  inward  solving 
the  Armenian  problem  in  thiee  month.s  than 
Abdul  Hamid  accomplished  in  thirtv  veai-s  " 
(p,  225) 

Mr.  Morgenthau  also  relates  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  other  arch-criminal,  Enver 
Pasha,  the  Minister  of  War.  Morgenthau  sug- 
gested that  the  Cential  Go\ernment  waj> 
probably  not  to  blame  lor  the  massacres. 

"Of  course  "  he  continued,  "I  know  that 
the  Cabinet  would  never  order  such  terrible 
thiiif.s  as  have  taken  place.  Ton  and  Talaat 
and  the  rest  of  the  Committee  can  hardly 
be  held  responsible.  Undoubtedlv  your  sub- 
ordmates  have  gone  much  further  than  you 
have  ever  Intended.  I  reali:2e  that  it  Is  not 
always  easy  to  control  your  underlings," 

"You  are  greatly  mistaken"  ansv.-ered  En- 
ver. "We  have  this  countrv  absolutely  under 
control.  I  have  no  desire  to  shift  the  blame 
on  our  underlings  and  I  am  entirely  willing 
to  accept  the  responsibility  my.self  for  every- 
thing that  has  taken  place.  The  Cabinet 
itself  has  ordered  the  deportations,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  are  completely  Justified 
in  doing  this  owing  to  the  hostile  attitude 
ol  the  Armenians  towaid  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment, but  wo  are  the  real  rulers  of  Tur- 
key and  no  underling  would  dare  proceed 
111  a  matter  of  this  kind  wiihoiit  our  oi-ders  " 
ip.  231) 

Envers  accusation  that  the  Armenians 
had  a  "hosiUe  attitude  toward  the  Ottoman 
Government'  is  contradicted  bv  his  own 
words  uttered  months  before  the  massacres 
and  deportations  began. 

MASSACRES  AND  Df.'OR  I  ATIONS 

In  the  Report  of  the  American  Mi.'-sion 
headed  by  Major  General  James  G.  Harbord, 
puljlished  in  the  Congressional  Record,  May 
29,  1920,  as  tsenate  Document  266,  we  read: 

"Massacres  and  deportations  were  orga- 
nized iii  the  Spring  of  1915  under  dennite 
system,  the  soldiers  going  from  town  to 
town,  Tlie  official  reports  of  the  Turkish 
government  show  1.100,000  a.s  having  been 
deported.  Young  men  were  first  summoned 
to  the  ^■r\err]ment   building   in  each   vlllagr 


and  then  marched  out  and  kUIed.  The  wom- 
en, the  old  men  and  children  were,  after  a 
few  days,  deported  to  what  Talaat  Pasha 
called  "agricultural  colonies',  from  the  high, 
cool,  breeze-swept  plateau  of  Armenia  to  the 
malarial  flats  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  binn- 
ing sands  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The  dead 
from  this  wholesale  attempt  on  the  race 
are  variously  estimated  from  500.000  to  more 
than  one  million,  the  usual  ligure  being 
about  800,000. 

"Driven  on  foot  under  a  lie.oe  summer  sun, 
robbed  of  their  clothes  and  such  petty  arti- 
cles as  they  carried,  prodded  by  bayonet  if 
they  lagged,  starvation,  tj-phus,  and  dysen- 
tery left  thousands  dead  by  the  trail  side. 
The  ration  was  a  pound  of  bread  every  al- 
ternate day,  which  many  did  not  receive. 
and  later  a  small  dally  sprinkUng  of  meal 
on  the  palm  of  the  outstretched  hand  was 
the  only  food.  Many  perished  from  thirst 
or  were  killed  as  they  attempted  to  slake 
thirst  after  crossing  of  running  streams. 
Numbers  were  murdered  by  savage  Kurds, 
against  whom  the  Turkish  soldiers  afforded 
no  protection,  ,  .  ." 

I  respectfiUly  submit  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Report  of  tlie  King-Crane 
Commission  also. 

We  read  in  the  Report : 
"They    (the    massacres)     have    not    been 
crimes  of  passion  of  the  moment.  And  thev 
have  Involved  cruelties  horrible  bevond  de- 
scription. 

"For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tlii^ 
thing  was  not  done  In  a  corner.  The  evidence 
for  few  events  in  hlstorj'  has  been  more  care- 
fully gathered,  sifted  and  ordered.  The  Bryce 
report  upon  The  Treatment  of  Armenians  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  1915-1916,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  of  the  essential  facts.  It  is 
idle  to  attempt  to  deny  it  or  appreciably  to 
mitigate  Its  force. 

"Lord   Bryce,  himself  a   trahied  hi-torian 
says  of  the  report:   'Nothing  has  been  ad- 
mitted the  substantial  truth  of  which  seems 
open  to  reasonable  doubt'.  And  in  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  the  evidence  he  calls  atten- 
tion  to   these   facts:    (1)    'Nearly   all   of   it 
comes  from  eye   witnesses',    (2)    'The  main 
facts  rest  upon  evidence  coming  from  differ- 
ent and  Independent  sources',   (3)   'Facts  of 
the  same,  or  of  very  similar  nature,  occur- 
ring In  different  places,  are  deposed  to  bv 
different    and    Uidependent    witnesses'— in- 
cluding Danish  and  German  witnesses:    (4) 
'The    volume   of    this    concurrent   evidence 
from    different   quarters   is   so   large    as   to 
establish   the  main  facts  beyond  aU   que''- 
tlons",   (5)    'In  particular  Is  it  to  be  noted 
that  many  of  the  most  shocking  and  lior- 
rible  accounts  are  those  for  which  there  is 
the  most  abundant  testimony  from  the  most 
trustworthy  neutral  witnesses.  None  of  the^e 
cruelties  rest  on  native  evidence  alone".  And 
he  adds:  'A  recollection  of  previous  massa- 
cres will  show  that  such  crimes  are  a  part 
of  a  long  settled  and  often  repeated  policy 
of  Turkish  rulers.'  .  .  .  'The  attempts  made 
to  find  excuses  for  wholesale  slaughter  and 
for  the  removal  of  a  whole  people  fi-om  its 
homes  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
.slaughter  and  the  removal.  The  mam  facts 
are    established    by    the    confession    of    the 
criminals  themselves.  .  .  .'  The  disprova'  of 
palliations  which  the  Turks  have  put   for- 
ward   is  as  complete   as   the  proof  fo:-   nie 
atrocities  themselves." 

A  former  Turkish  Minister  to  Sweden 
Mehmed  Cherlf  Pasha,  in  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  Journal  de  Geneve  and  lat«r  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on  September 
21,  1915,  branded  "the  Armenian  atrocities 
perpetrated  under  the  present  regime  i  voung 
Turks)  as  surpassing  the  savagery  of" Gen- 
ghis Khan  and  Tamerlane",  .  .  .  If  there  is  a 
race  ■which  has  been  closely  connected  with 
the  Turks  by  Its  fidelity,  by  ite  service  to 
t'lp  country,  by  the  statesmen  and  function- 
a:ie.=  of  talent   it  has  furnished,   by  the  jn- 


telligeuce  which  it  has  manifested  In  all 
domains — commerce.  Industry,  science  and 
the  arts — It  Is  certainly  the  Armenians. 

"Alas!  At  the  thought  that  a  people  s< 
gifted,  which  has  served  as  the  fructifying 
soil  for  the  renovation  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, i.s  01^  the  point  of  disappearing  fro-u 
history — not  enslaved,  as  were  the  Jews  b\ 
the  A.s.syrians,  but  annihilated — even  tht- 
most  hardened  heart  muit  bleed,  .-uid  I  d,  - 
sire,  through  tlie  medium  of  your  estimable 
journal,  to  eApre.-,s  to  this  ra^:e  which  is  be- 
ing as:^:i.ssinated  my  anger  toward  th' 
butchers  and  ininiciii,e  pity  for  the  victims.  ' 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  Mehmed  Cheri: 
Paslia  was  the  son  of  Said  Pasha,  the  fir-i 
Grand  Vizier  'if  Turkey  under  the  ne\^ 
constitution, 

I  could  go  on  citing  innumerable  Instaive- 
to  prove  the  monslroclty  of  the  men  In  the 
commist-ion  of  a  crime  the  enormity  and 
cruelty  of  which  had  no  precedence  m  tlu- 
recorded  history  of  mankind. 

The  Resolution  known  as  H.J.  Res.  158. 
submitted  in  Congress  Jointly  bv  the  House 
Majority  Leader,  Hon.  Thomas  P.  (Tip) 
O'Neill,  Jr.  (D.  Mass.)  and  Congressman 
Henry  Helstoski  (D.  N.J.)  and  sponsored  b\ 
many  other  Congressmen,  to  designate  April 
24,  1975,  as  "National  Day  of  Remembrance 
of  Man.f  Inhumanity  to  Man,  deserves  a 
unaninio'is  acceptance  in  the  House  and  the 
.Senate  of  the  United  Str.tes.  This  statement 
"Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man"  symbolizes  the 
crime  of  Genocide  committed  by  the  Turks 
against  the  Armenians,  and  it  is  only  fitting 
and  proper  that  April  24,  1915,  be  rect^nlzed 
as  the  day  best  illustrating  Genocide — a 
word  coined  years  after  the  first  genocide 
in  the  20th  century. 

The  purpose  of  the  Armenians  to  seek 
such  recognition  Is  not  to  encourage  a  desire 
for  vengeance,  nor  to  inflame  the  hatred  ex- 
isting between  the  two  neighboring  peoples, 
but  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world  the  need  for  an  equitable  solution  of 
the  Armenian  problem,  hoping  that  the 
voice  of  truth  and  the  call  of  Justice  wUl  find 
an  awakened  conscience  and  a  sympathetic 
attitude  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  the 
people  of  the  world. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dickran  H.  Bovajia.n 
WAn  r.row.s-.  :,Uss.,  April  4,  1975. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Hoase  Joint  Resolution  268. 
i.  am  pleased  to  join  other  Members  of 
the  House  this  afternoon  in  urging  that 
April  24.  1975,  be  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's 
Inhumanity  to  Man." 

As  we  obsene  the  60th  anniversar^'  of 
the  crime  of  genocide  committed  by  the 
Turks  on  the  Armenians,  I  believe  It  Is 
appropriate  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  more  than  2  million  Armenians 
massacred  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
During  those  years  from  1915  to  1918  the 
life  of  the  Armenian  nation  was  threat- 
ened to  extinction  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire:  and  for  the  world  it  marked 
the  first  policy  of  genocide. 

Therefore,  the  statement  of  "Mans 
Inhumanity  to  Man"  symbolizes  the 
crime  of  genocide  committed  by  the 
Turks  against  the  Ai-menians,  and  it  is 
only  proper  that  April  24  be  recognized 
as  the  day  best  commemorating  geno- 
cide. This  recognition  will  bring  to  tlie 
attention  of  the  world  the  call  of  .justice 
for  all  peoples. 

In  closing.  Mr,  Speaker,  let  me  empha- 
size that  I  w  a ;  very  pleased  to  be  one  of 
the  main  sponsors  of  this  legislation  and 
I  urge  other  Members  to  support  Hou.se 
Joint  Resolution  148. 
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Mr.  ^^KVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urn  proud 
to  be  a  cospomor  of  Hou.sc  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 328  which  would  ciesiniuite  April  24. 
1975.  as  "National  Day  of  Rpmembrance 
of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man."  This 
resolution  is  ideiuical  to  House  Joint 
R'-'.Mjlulion  148.  which  tlie  Hou.sc  oi'  Rep- 
ip-entatives  is  considcviim  today. 

This  day  would  be  a  iiibute  of  rp- 
membrance for  all  those  who  were  the 
victims  of  genocide,  eit.secially  those  of 
Armenian  ancestry,  it  is  very  appropri- 
ate that  wo  take  this  day  to  reflect  on 
man's  past  inimmane  treatment  of  his 
fellow  man  in  iiope  thai  we  will  strength- 
en our  present  conviction  to  humani- 
tarian efforts  toward.^  all  i.<prsons  in  tiio 
world. 

The  present  year  1.075  marks  the  60t)i 
anniversary  of  the  genocide  of  the  Ar- 
menians perpetiated  in  Tiukey.  The  an- 
niversary of  tlu>  trag:c  event  must  not 
be  allowed  to  ;ass  v.jtiiout  a  proper 
tribute  to  ti\e  l.^OO.OOO  Armenian  men. 
women,  and  children  who  peri.shed  dur- 
ing 1915-lS.  Such  past  saciifices  of  na- 
tions of  people  must  not  be  forgotten 
in  1975.  I  ur- p  my  colleasuc^  to  .^ui>port 
House  Joint  Resolution  148 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.-p  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  143. 
desiqnatinc  April  24.  1975.  as  a  'National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Mans  Inhu- 
manity to  Man  " 

Ou  that  day.  ArniPiuans  all  over  the 
Klobe  will  observe  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  ruthless  Turkrsli  mas.-acres  ot  tlie 
Armenian  people. 

In  1915  the  Turks  set  out  to  extermi- 
nate the  whole  .Armenian  Cliristian  pop- 
ulation within  the  Ottoman  borders.  Sys- 
tematically, and  with  cold  callousness, 
the  Turks  first  killed  tlie  writers,  teach- 
ers, clergymen,  and  leader-  of  the  Arme- 
nian people.  Tlien  the  able-bodied  men 
were  brutally  murdered  and  the  young 
women  enslaved  The  remammc  women, 
children  and  old  people  were  lorced  to 
march  barefooted  under  the  blazinc;  Sun, 
without  food  or  water,  toward  their  ulti- 
mate destruction  in  the  remote  de.serts  of 
Der-el-Zor. 

Along  the  way  these  helpless  people 
were  subjected  to  inhuman  tortures,  and 
mutilation,  to  rape  and  massacre,  and 
those  who  survued  these  initial  brutali- 
ties, died  one  by  one  trom  exhaustion. 
disea.-,e,  and  starvation.  The  roads  where 
these  caravans  passed  were  piled  hi^h 
with  the  corp.sps  of  these  mno-ent  vic- 
tims of  the  Turks. 

"When  the  carnage  was  over.  1.500,000 
martyrs  had  been  slain  and  another  mil- 
lion had  been  ruthles.sly  torn  up  from 
tlieir  ancient  homeland  and  deported  to 
the  desolate  de.serts  to  die.  Not  onlv  had 
tlie  Turks  attempted  to  annihilate  the 
Armenian  nation,  but  at  the  .same  time 
they  tried  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the 
3.000-year-old  Armenian  civilization. 
Universities,  libraries,  churches  and 
monasteries  were  burned,  and  with  tiiem, 
irreplaceable  antiques,  paintings,  books,' 
and  relics  were  destroyed 

Not  an  Armenian  alive  today  has  been 
'eft  untouched  by  these  massacres. 
Grandparents,  mothers  and  fathers,  chil- 
dren and  even  newborn  infants  were 
murdered  without  mercy  Whole  families 
wove  wiped  out  with  a  single  blow,  and  a 
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new  word,  "genocide,"  had  to  be  coined  to 
d,:>scribe  the  Tinks'  efforts  to  destroy  an 
entire  people. 

The  mas.sacres  in  1915  were  a  more 
extensive  repetition  of  the  Armenian 
mas-acres  in  1895  and  189i;.  which  horri- 
fied a  civili/ed  world  and  caused  Glad- 
stone. Britain's  prime  mini-ter.  to  rise  up 
and  make  the  h;st  public  speech  of  his 
career  m  the  defense  of  ihe  Armenian 
l>eople  and  against  Abdul  Hamid,  the 
pernetrator  of  these  crimes. 

The  Armenians  are  perluips  th.e  oldest 
of  the  civilized  races  in  western  Asia  and 
were  ihe  first  nation  in  the  world  to  ac- 
cept Cluistianity  as  their  state  reliKion. 
Kiom  time  immemori;il.  the  .Armenian 
has  worked  peaceful  I  v  and  indusiriou'-ly 
in  the  hi^;h  mountains  wlurh  arc  his 
home  between  tlte  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Here,  church  and  people 
have  maintained  with  amazim?  vitality 
their  traditions  and  cultiu-e  against  wave 
after  v.-ave  of  alien  conquest.  For  cen- 
turies, the  Armenian  has  been  know  n  not 
only  for  his  industry,  but  for  his  intellect, 
his  ingenuity,  his  courage,  and  his  talent 
for  haniiicratt  and  commerce. 

When  Talatt  Bav  s^ave  the  sirinal  far 
tiie  unwarranted  massacre  of  the  Arme- 
nian people  in  1915,  he  declared  : 

After  this,  there  wlU  bo  no  .Armenian 
fi'.iestion    for  fifty   years. 

Sixty  years  have  elap.sed  since  tliat 
declaration.  Dunnu  those  six  decade^, 
liie  Armenian  question  has  continued  to 
exist  and  to  this  day  remains  a  blot  on 
t!ie  conscience  of  mankind.  The  world 
was  .sluiken  by  this  crime— with  which  no 

other  m  recorded  iiistory  can  compare 

Put  U'-a"ortunateIy,  not  enouuh  to  support 
an  innocent  people  in  their  great  need. 
The  Germans  have  made  reparations 
to  I  lie  Jcw.s— the  Turks  have  failed  even 
to  acknowledge  their  heinous  crime 
against  the  Armenians.  Only  last  year. 
durini,'  the  consideration  of  a  report  on 
genocide  being  prepared  by  a  subcom- 
mrsMon  of  tlie  U.N..  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  acquiesced  in 
a  request  by  tlie  Turkisli  representative 
to  delc?te  from  the  study  a  reference  to 
the  Armenian  genocide  in  1915. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
Armenian-Americans  are  asking  their 
elected  Representatives  in  the  Consucss 
to  rex),iiize  tlie  martyrdom  of  1 '  •  mil- 
lion Armenians  who  died  in  the  holoraust 
of  1915  at  llie  hands  of  the  Turks,  and 
they  are  askmg  recognition  of  Prt\-,ideni 
Woodrow  Wilson's  decision  on  the  ter- 
ritorial boundaries  of  the  Armenian  Re- 
public as  provided  in  the  1920  Treaty  of 
Sevres  which  Turkey  signed  recognizing 
Armenian  indeiiendence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  Congress. 
let  each  of  us  examine  our  con.science, 
and  let  us  do  our  utmo.st  to  alleviate  the 
memory  of  this  uivur-tiried  crime  against 
the  Armenian  people,  the  scars  of  which 
are  carried  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
every  .surviving  Armenian.  The  first  step 
is  pas.sage  of  Hou.e  Joint  Resolution  148. 
for  which  I  urge  bipartisan  suiJport. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.-e  in 
.-upport  of  Hou-e  Joint  Rc-olution  148, 
to  designate  April  24,  1975,  as  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  In- 
humanity to  Man." 


While  we  are  often  caught  up  in  the 
events  of  todav  and  in  trying  to  ascertain 
the  future,  it  is  important  for  us  to  pause 
to  review  the  e\ents  of  the  past.  Such 
an  event  is  the  sy.stematic  massacre  of 
ilie  Armenian  people  by  the  Turk.-,  in 
1915. 

According  to  several  authorities,  this 
cold  blooded  ma,s.sacro  of  1.500.000  people 
sou'.,ht  to  completely  eliminate  the  pos.si- 
bility  that  .Armenia  might  somedav  be- 
come independent.  The  Turks  simply 
eliminated  the  Armenian  population,  at 
tem.nting  to  kill  ail  except  tho.se  that 
were  .'o  young  that  they  would  not  recall 
their  pa.rcnts.  These  children  would  be 
brought  up  as  Turks,  We  cannot  allow 
such  an  exami^le  of  genocide  to  be  for- 
•;oiten.  We  cannot  permit  such  a  crime 
to  fade  into  the  shadows  of  history. 

The  measure  we  have  before  us.  a 
measure  I  cosponsored,  will  insure  thar 
iin.o  crime  is  not  forgotten,  and  by  so 
doing  will  halp  prevent  future  crime.sand 
future  mticiences  of  'Man's  Inhumanitv 
to  Man." 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  tills  joint  resolution  which 
seeks  to  designate  April  24  as  a  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man."  It  is  an  opportunity  for 
us  to  rellcct  back  on  the  horrors  and 
ntrocities  committed  during  warfare  and 
pledge  a  renewed  commitment  to  pro- 
nv'ting  world  peace. 

The  day  will  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
2  million  Armenians  who  were  massacred 
by  Turkey  in  1915.  This  was  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  genocide  warfare 
and  remains  one  of  the  most  shocking 
and  deplorable  acts  ever  perpetrated  by 
one  nation  again.st  another. 

Yet  our  modern  day  world  is  not  im- 
mune f.'om  the  inhumanity  against  hu- 
mans. One  need  only  to  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  20th  century  to  discover  what 
a  major  and  tragic  role  war  has  plavcd 
We  have  endured  two  World  Wars  and 
numerous  smaller  wars  in  all  sectors  of 
tae  world.  Today  in  1975  we  are  far  from 
V^w^.  thp  Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Mediterranean  regions  remain 
explosive  for  bloodshed. 

Pa-. age  of  this  resolution  will  be  sig- 
nificant if  we  are  to  demonstrate  our 
continued  interest  in  the  establishment 
oi  peace  in  the  world.  We  are  seeing  with 
the  tragedy  of  the  Vietnam  orphans  and 
refugees  the  utter  disgrace  which  war  is 
to  ijcople.  The  faces  of  the  orphans  who 
have  been  successful  in  coming  to  the 
United  States  are  filled  with  apprelipu- 
sion  and  terror  from  the  effects  of  livin  > 
ttieir  entire  lives  m  war. 

We  cannot  deceive  ourselves.  vq,\c(^  in 
the  world  w  ill  not  come  tomorrow  or  next 
week.  At  the  san;e  time  '•e  cannot  shun 
our  roles  as  the  chamjn.ons  of  freedom 
for  the  world.  War  should  be  viewed  as 
a  disease  ot  the  past,  peace  should  re- 
place it  as  the  lifeblood  of  the  future  T 
urge  the  suj^jicMt  of  all  my  colleague i 
today. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  Armenia 
has  been  the  cradle  of  civilization.  This 
cradle  has  been  rocked  back  and  forth. 
I'.ot  always  gently,  but  frequently,  con- 
vulsively. I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  contributions  of  the  Armenian  people 
to  our  civilization  and  to  all  civilizations, 
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and  I  hope  that  we  may  continue  to 
prosper  from  the  contributions  of  this 
great  people  to  our  Nation.  As  President 
Kennedy  reminded  us,  "We  are  a  Na- 
tion of  immigrants"  and  the  richness  of 
our  national  fabric  is  enlivened  by  the 
contributions  of  the  Armenian  people. 

The  -PE.AKER  pro  tempore.  The  quc::- 
tion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Caiolina  <Mr. 
Hfndersgni  th^d  tlie  House  suspcjid  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  148,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  S;3er.ker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  qucrum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XX'Vn  and  the  prior 
announcement  of  tiie  Chair,  further  pro- 
ceedings on  this  motion  vill  be  post- 
poned. 

Docs  the  gentleman  iiO'H  California 
withdraw  his  point  o;  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  ? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Spe;  ker,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  ordei-. 


B. liCtt 
Eaucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Teim 
Bedell 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3  rule  XXVII,  the 
Chair  will  not  put  the  question  on  each 
motion  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  order  in  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  m  the  following 
order : 

H.R.  3922  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
148. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes  the 
time  for  any  electronic  votes  after  the 
first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


OLDER    AMERICANS    AMENDMENTS 
OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
'H.R.  3922),  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Perkins) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  3922.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  377,  nays  19 
not  voting  36,  as  follows : 

I  Roll   No.   104  I 
YEAS— 377 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 


Anderson, 

Calif, 
Anderson,  111. 
.Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 


Aunr;i/io 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Badlllo 

Eafalis 

Efildus 


Bennett 
nerpland 
Bevill 
Blester 
bint'ham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Erecit  nridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Bioomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Hvown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhill 
Buchanan 
I-U.riener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
liurie.on,  Tev. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisho'm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cormaii 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Couphlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Downing 
Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Engli.sh 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flthian 
Flood 
Fiorio 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  M'ch. 
Forsyi  he 
Fountain 


Fraser 
Frenzel 
F»-ey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
G:aimo 
Gibbons 
Gi'maa 
Ginn 
(_;o!dwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Ha.ey 
Hall 

Hammer- 
Bchmidt 
Hanley 
Kannaford 
ilarlsin 
i 'arris 
Harsha 
;  castings 
JIawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Ziuyc,  Ohio 
Hechier,  W.  Va 
Keckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HUlis 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Huagate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmcicr 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchuni 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McCoIlister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinuey 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
r.Taguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis 
MazzoU 


,  Calif 
,  Colo. 


Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Ml!  ford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

M.neta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

IVIontgomery 

Mcore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhcad.  Pa. 
Morgan 
I\Iosher 
Moss 
Motll 

Murphv.  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nai'^her 
Ncal 
:  cci/i 
Nichols 

Nolan 

;,"o  wak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

O-Neill 

Cltinser 

Passman 

Patten 

Patterson.  Calif. 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

I-oaL-e 

Freyer 

Price 

i  Vi  I  chard 

Ouie 

(^•,  ell:  en 

Railsback 

Pandall 

Rangel 

Itees 

Rep^ula 

P.euss 

P.ichmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

r.oberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

P.O:,ers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

RoEemhal 

RoEtenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

R\innels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 


Sli'^gevs 
Stanton. 

J.  WillK.m 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Sieed 
Steeimaii 
Sieiger,  Anz. 
StCiRcr,  Wis. 
Stephens 
.Stokes 
Stratton 
StiKkcv 
Siudds 
Sullivan 
Symmiuou 
Talcoit 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Tiv.Nlo'-,  N.C. 


Archer 

.Armstiong 

-Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Cla'Asoii.  Del 

Collins  Te\. 

Crane 


Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

I'^oneas 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jayt 

Vunder  Veen 

Vauik 

Vigorito 

WaKftoniier 

Walsh 

W'ampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Wh.te 

Whitten 

NAYS—  1  9 

Devine 

Eshleman 

Hansen 

'  chord 

-McDonald 

Michel 

Rousseiot 


.  TCN, 


WiL-on.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H  . 

Calif, 
WiLson. 

ChEirics, 
\V;nn 
VVirth 
Wol  fl 
Wrifht 
W  vdler 
Wyhe 
Yates 
Yairon 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferelti 


Schueebeli 
Shtister 
Symms 
Trecn 

Wil:'.  iliS 


MOT  VOTLNC  -  3G 


AuCo  !i 

Biaggi 

BolancI 

Burke.  F.;-.. 

Byron 

Casev 

Colltiis.  III. 

Derwinski 

Diggs 

Eckhardt 

Esch 

Flyni 


Ford.  Tenn. 

Hamilion 

Harrington 

Hcbert 

Hinshaw 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

■Johnson,  Pr- 

Landrum 

.McClory 

McEwen 

Malsunaga 


Mills 

M  nk 

Mollohan 

1  a;  man 

i'attison 

I'epper 

Pressler 

Rhodes 

Satterfield 

'league 

Whitehurst 

Young,  Ga. 


NY. 


So  <  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof*  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed, 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illuiois. 

Mr.   Biaggl   with   Mr.   Jenrette. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Diggs  \vith  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Belaud  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Matsimaga  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Mollohai:  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Paitison  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Cabcy  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Per.nsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Sater- 
field. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  readi 
•'A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  to  establish  certain  social 
seivices  programs  for  older  Americans 
and  to  extend  the  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations contained  in  such  Act.  to 
prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
age.  and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  lo  reconsider  was  laid  on  tli" 
table. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 
Mr.  BLAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  on 
the  floor  and  called  off  the  floor  for  a 
moment  when  the  vote  occurred  on  the 
Older  Americans  Amendments  of  1975 
and  returned  too  late  to  have  my  vote 
recorded.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  I  w  ould  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  that 
my  statement  ajDiJear  immedi.itely  after 
the  vote. 
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April  S,  1975 


APRIL    24.     1975.    AS 
DAY      OF      REMEM- 

MAN'S    INHU\L\NrTY 


DESIGNATING 
■  NATIONAL 
BRANCE   OF 
TO  MAN" 

T!ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tiie  un- 
fini.>hcd  bii;ine^s  is  the  vote  on  Uie  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Henderson  >  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pa^s  tiie  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  148.  as  amendeti. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  ciue.sti.3n  u.^s  taken. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nay.-,  were  ordered. 

Tiie  vote  uai  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  332,  nays  55. 
an.swered  "present"  1.  not  voting  44,  as 
follow,?: 

I  noil  No.  105 1 


AlMtnor 

Aci.t!ii.-i 

Acldabbo 

.MexanUer 

.'Vnibro 

Aiiderson. 

fa. If. 
Aiitlerson.  ni. 
.■\iicirew3.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N   Dak. 
.^nir.iiizio 
.'\:>hley 

Ba  1  al  IS 
Uu.dus 
B.irrett 

li.l   I.     !S 

Bauman 

fi<M;d.  K  r 

Kedeii 

Bell 

Keru'land 

BeviU 

Bui-^i 

Blester 

Bingham 

B  an.-harcl 

Blouin 

Bolllnc; 

Bonker 

Boweii 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Briiikley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomflpld 

Brown.  Calif . 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU 

Buchanan 

B\irgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Carr 

Cederberg 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
C:ay 
Cochran 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyera 
Corman 
Cornell 
Colter 
ConshHn 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Robert 

W  .  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
Danielsoa 
Davis 

de  la  Gar/a 
Dtaney 


YEAS— 3,32 

De.luins 

uent 

Derrick 

U  :'i;inson 

)j  n-eil 

Dodd 

1  o..ney 

Downing 

Ij.  .nan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

0  i;  :an.  Teiin. 
(lu  Pont 

i  ,iriV 
i-dcar 

Edwards.  Calif 
EUbcrg 
English 
l-.r.enborn 
Evans,  Colo 
:  .ans.  Ind, 
E\.iis.  Teiin 
i  .iscea 
Fen  wick 

1  .ndiey 
Pish 

r  -her 
Fithlan 
F:oofl 
Florio 
Flowers 
l-'oid.  M'ch 
Forsy  l  he 
Fraser 
Frey 
Ful  ton 
Fnqua 
G:r,do3 
Cliaimo 
Ci  btaons 
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So  <  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  I  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
I)assed. 

The  Clerk  announced  ih*:-  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

^!r.  Boland  with  .Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr    Casey  with  Mr.  Jenrette. 

Mr  Teague  wi'h  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr   Satterfield  with  Mr.  Mikva. 

Mr   Pepper  with  Mr.s.  Mink. 

Mr  MoUohan  with  Mr  E.sch. 

.Mr.   Ford  of  Tennessee  with  .Mr.  Pa'inan 

Mr.   Hamilton  with  Mr.   McClo^ikey, 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florkla. 

Mr   Moss  with  Mr.  Pattl.:on  of  .New  York 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Ml.  Byron  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  .\iiColn  with  Mr.  Jarman. 


?'r.  Mutsunaga  \vlth  Mr.  Ruppe. 
llr.  Laiidruni  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
£ylvania,. 

?Ir.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Dij;gs  with  Mr  Mills. 

Mr.  Y'oiing  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  W.nn. 

The  re.'-ult  of  the  vote  v^as  announced 
a:;  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  rticonsidi  r  v. .is  laid  en  tha 
tabk'. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HENDERSON  Mr.  Spea/.rr.  I  ack 
unanimous  con  ent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  lesislative  days  in  v.hich  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  House 
Joint  Re.~olution  148.  just  pas.^cd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tlu-re 
objection  to  the  requc^^t  of  the  genileiaan 
from  North  Carolina?  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

House  Resolution  341  w.-^is  laid  upon 
the  table. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  JN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

'Mr.  MIKVA  a.sked  and  was  ;aven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
i.iclude  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  recent 
weeks  we  have  heard  th'>  President  su?,'- 
gest  that  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  whole 
stack  of  dominoes,  will  be  lost  to  com- 
munism solely  because  the  Conpress 
would  not  appropriate  an  additional  $300 
million  to  fiiiht  the  war.  This,  after  a 
decade  in  which  the  United  States  spent 
55  thousand  of  its  most  precious  lives 
and  a  $150  billion,  is  an  idea  that  is  pre- 
posterou.;.  The  adminislr  tion  cannot 
and  the  American  people  do  not  biiieve 
such  nonsense. 

If  recriminations  and  blamc-settin- 
were  constructive  activities.  President 
Ford  could  spend  a  lot  of  time  poinlin'.; 
out  the  inadequacies  of  the  Thieu  s^ov- 
trnment.  But  as  the  President  pointrd 
out.  such  criticism  will  not  turn  de- 
feat into  victory. 

Nor  will  a  very  justifiable  criticism  of 
the  quality  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
armies  save  those  armies  from  defeat.  It 
is  hard  to  know  whether  to  criticize  the 
pupils  or  the  American  teachers,  but  In 
any  event  the  giving  up  of  vast  quantities 
of  South  Vietnam  without  even  a  fight 
hardly  qualifies  the  highly  heralded 
ARVN  forces  as  a  great  military  force. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
United  States  has  tried  for  almost  two 
decades  to  work  its  will  in  Indochina, 
not  because  the  people  of  that  area 
wanted  us  to,  but  because  we  thought  it 
was  .nood  for  us.  That  policy  was  disas- 
trous and  we  have  paid  a  tremendous 
price — but  nowhere  near  as  much  as  the 
people  of  Indochina. 

At  this  point,  additional  military  aid 
to  a  corrupt  and  unpopular  government 
in  Saigon  only  serves  to  continue  the 
agony,  anguish,  and  the  amorality. 

Any  effort  to  blame  the  94th  Congress 
as  the  sole  villain  in  this  almost  25-year- 
old  tragedy  not  only  Ignores  the  facts, 
but  ignites  the  potential  for  deep  division 
in  our  country.  By  seeking  to  pit  one 
branch  of  government  against  another. 
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we  rend  again  the  veiy  delicate  and 
highly  bruised  fabric  of  the  separation 
of  powers  which  has  kept  us  on  a  na- 
tional balance  for  nearly  200  years. 

We  are  told  that  a  reduction  by  Con- 
gress in  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
over  the  last  2  years  represented  a  de- 
fault on  an  American  promise  made 
when  the  Paris  Peace  Accords  were 
signed.  What  promise?  If  there  was  a 
promise  by  the  Nixon  administration  to 
continue  sapping  American  resources  and 
strength  in  the  sinkhole  of  Southeast 
Asia,  that  promise  was  never  told  to  the 
Congress  or  to  the  American  people. 

The  sudden  emergence  of  alleged 
promises  and  commitments  is  the  kind 
of  deception— whether  intended  or 
not — that  has  too  often  characterized 
our  Government's  policies  in  Vietnam.  It 
was  exactly  that  kind  of  flimflam  which 
caused  Congressman  Jerry  Ford  to  help 
shape  the  War  Powers  Act  in  the  very 
form  of  which  President  Gerald  Ford 
now  complains. 

Every    measure    of    American    public 
opinion   shows   that   the   overwhelming 
majority  of  people  opposes  any  further 
military  aid  for  South  Vietnam.  There 
is  broad-based  support  for  the  American 
disengagement  which  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  the  last  several  years.  And  there 
Is  broad  support  among  the  American 
people  for  a  foreign  policy  on  which  the 
Congress  and  the  President  can  work  to- 
gether— rather  than  have  at  each  other. 
Some  columnists  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  being  encouraged  to  make  Con- 
gress the  whipping  boy  on  the  Southeast 
Asia  debacle  because  the  public  opinion 
polls  also  show  that  Congress  is  not  very 
beloved  in  the  country.  I  think  that  is  a 
misreading  of  where  America  is  at  about 
the  94th  Congress.  It  is  at  best  a  reflec- 
tion of   the   "time  lag"   between   what 
Congress    is   doing   and    the   American 
people's  perception  of  what  Congress  is 
doing.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Congress  is  clearly  reflecting  the  strong 
message  sent  to  Washington  in  the  No- 
vember 1974  election  to  keep  us  out  of 
fm-ther  military  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  Any  one  who  doubts  the  depth 
of  American  feeling  on  that  subject  has 
been  spending  too  much  time  talking  to 
the  original  architects  of  our  poUcy  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  too  little  time  talking 
to  the  people  who  have  paid  for  that 
policy. 

In  any  event,  whatever  short  run  po- 
litical points  can  be  made  by  the  admin- 
istration in  taking  on  Congress  as  the 
enemy  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  re- 
newed divisiveness,  disillusion,  and  des- 
pair which  such  a  game  plan  will  cause 
in  this  country. 

The  re-emergence  of  Congress  as  a  real 
partner  m  the  setting  of  American  for- 
eign policy  has  caused  some  unhappiness 
at  the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House,  but  it  is  good  for  the  country.  I 
trust  that  Congress  will  not  easily  cede 
back  its  constitutional  obligation  to  be 
an  active  partner,  rather  than  a  passive 
yea-sayer  to  anything  the  executive 
wants  in  foreign  affairs. 

This  new  relationship  will  require  ad- 
justments and  accommodations  not 
needed  in  those  days  when  disagreement 
on  foreign  policy  stopped  at  the  foot  of 
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Capitol  Hill,  Those  were  not  halycon 
days,  what  with  major  wars  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  dead 
and  wounded,  and  with  Congress  ratify- 
ing the  most  extensive  kind  of  executive 
policy  by  such  devices  as  the  voice-voted 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

In  any  event,  whether  the  old  days 
were  good  or  not,  the  present  posture  of 
Congress  is  much  more  in  keeping  with 
the  grand  design  of  our  constitutional 
fathers  who  had  lived  too  long  with  a 
system  where  the  King  made  war. 

Our  need  is  for  Congress  and  the  Pies- 
ident  to  pursue  the  real  American  inter- 
ests here  and  abroad.  That  is  the  com- 
mon cause  on  which  the  President  and 
the  Congress  must  work  together.  That 
is  a  much  more  useful  enterprise  than 
to  see  who  wins  the  finger-pointing  bat- 
tle as  to  past  mistakes.  It  is  a  most  nec- 
essary enterprise  if  we  are  to  do  what  the 
people  and  the  Constitution  have  man- 
dated. 


change  has  been  lukewarm  with  com- 
ments during  debate  in  the  General  As- 
sembly on  the  resolution  including  the 
following  statement  1 

,  .  .  Those  problems  can  be  solved  by  the 
full  and  proper  use  of  existing  machinery, 
rather  than  by  the  establishment  of  new 
machinery.  "The  Charter  has,  through  th« 
normal  process  of  interpretation  and  evolu- 
tion, undergone  very  slgnlflcant  modifica- 
tions as  times  and  circumstances  have 
changed.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  Charter  has 
allowed  such  flexibility  is  clear  evidence  of 
its  fundamental  value  and  wisdom.  ...  Al- 
though the  U.S.  Is  fully  prepared  to  keep  an 
open  mind  regarding  modlflcatlons  to  the 
Charter  which  are  broadly  supported,  It  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  dissatisfactions  with  the 
policies  of  States  mtist  not  be  confused  with 
inadequacy  of  the  Charter. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  LEAD  IN 
POSSIBLE  REFORM  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 


(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  has  been  the  largest  single  finan- 
cial contributor  to  the  United  Nations. 
Many  believe  such  investment  has  not 
always  been  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Our  goals  of  furthering 
world  peace  and  understanding  through 
participation  in  the  United  Nations  ne- 
cessitate a  review  for  positive  change  to 
bring  about  a  truly  effective,  functioning 
United  Nations. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution, 
joined  by  19  of  my  colleagues,  which 
concerns  our  country's  relationship  with 
the  United  Nations.  This  measure  is  a 
revised  and  updated  version  of  our  reso- 
lution of  the  92d  Congress— House  Con- 
current Resolution  258  or  an  identically 
worded  companion  measure — calling  for 
high-level  studies  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment on  the  United  Nations  and  its 
charter,  and  which  was  joined  by  125  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  68  in  the 
Senate. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
passed  a  resolution  on  December  17, 1974, 
which  establishes  a  42-member  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  study  the  current  views  of 
member  nations  on  proposed  charter  re- 
vision and  procedural  changes  not  re- 
quiring charter  amendment.  The  U.N. 
resolution  asks  member  nations  to  sub- 
mit their  views  to  the  committee  by  May 
31,  1975.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
nations  named  to  serve  on  this  committee 
which  will  meet  this  summer  to  analyze 
the  views  submitted  and  will  present  a 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
session  next  fall. 

The  United  States  voted  against  the 
resolution  in  the  General  Assembly. 
While  the  United  States  has  been  one  of 
the  most  vocal  and  sharpest  critics  of 
the  United  Nations,  its  attitude  toward 


Neither  the  responsibility  of  world 
peace  nor  the  responsibUity  of  humani- 
tarian efforts  is  the  responsibility  of  one 
nation,  financially  or  in  manpower  In- 
creasingly, the  United  States  has  been 
called  to  this  role,  often  with  adverse  ef- 
fects to  our  Nation,  its  people,  and  econ- 
omy. We  cannot  alone  serve  as  policemen 
of  the  world  nor  can  we  continue  to 
witlistand  the  economic  drain  of  solo 
humanitarian  programs. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  United  Nations 
cannot  work,  however,  most  will  agree 
no  better  hope  for  solving  world  prob- 
lems can  be  seen.  It  is  the  only  exist- 
ing organization  with  a  potential  for 
multinational  cooperation  in  solving 
such  problems. 

The  committee  established  in  the 
United  Nations,  by  studying  current 
views  of  member  nations  on  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  its  procedures  will 
provide  for  the  first  time  an  Indepth  look 
at  the  United  Nations.  Prom  its  creation 
the  United  Nations  has  had  the  goals 
of  achieving  international  peace  and 
understanding  but,  after  30  years,  is  still 
far  from  reaching  them. 

If  the  possibility  exists  that  by  chan- 
neling our  efforts  through  an  effective 
United  Nations,  the  costs  to  America 
could  be  greatly  diminished,  then  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  afford  to  ignore  ex- 
ploration of  such  a  possibility.  We  must 
find  out  if  the  U.N.  can  work  and  what 
participation  by  the  United  States  is  in 
our  best  interests. 

Could  the  presence  of  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing forces  in  the  Middle  East  help  force 
a  settlement  between  the  nations  living 
each  day  on  the  brink  of  war?  Could  the 
U.N.  have  made  a  difference  in  the  Viet- 
nam  war   which   has   cost   America   so 
much?  Can  the  United  States  continue 
to  risk  reliance  on  the  shuttle  diplomacy 
of  one  man  in  present  and  future  trouble 
spots  of  the  world?  The  potential  for  new 
outbreaks  of  violence  is  present  in  many 
parts    of    the    world.    For   certain,    the 
United  States  will  be  called  upon  again 
and  again  for  assistance.  We  need  the 
United  Nations,  rather  a  United  Nations 
that  a  A  A  effectively  deal  with  the  prob- 
lenrs  confronting  our  world.  If  the  United 
Nations  cannot  work,  then  we  must  help 
create  an  international  organization  that 
will. 

I  wish  to  call  my  colleagues  s  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  Gen.  Carlos  Ro- 
mulo.  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
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United   Nations,   during   deb;:tf   on   tlic 
United  Nations  resolution: 

At  this  point  In  history,  after  25  years  of 
activity,  the  United  Natkins  Is  neither  the 
orf^'anizatio:i  of  1945,  nur  1>  it  yet  the  org.ini- 
zation  needetl  to  meet  the  challenges  if  the 
remainder  of  thu;  century.  Clearly  our  world 
orii;uili:.inon  i.s  m  a  iransuior.al  stage,  be- 
tween the  World  of  unlimited  luulaieral  na- 
tional policies  and  the  world  in  which  prob- 
l;-m.s  of  planetary  scope  w;il  be  etiecuvely 
r'ealt  with  thronf:ii  concerted  co-operative 
iiul  skilled  planetary  inanageintnt.  Meeting- 
the  problenib  of  human  survival-  peace,  dls- 
iirinarnent.  population,  poverty,  economic 
I'liderdevclopment.  violation  of  liumau 
Jljihts.  and  control  of  eiu  iroiimental  pol- 
!  ition — will  require  a  much  more  con?erted 
.•.lid  intei,'rated  approach  to  the  global  prob- 
lein-.solvjiu;  than  was  fore.^een  by  the  found- 
ers of  the  L'luted  Natloiw.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions Ls  to  grow  into  the  primary  aj^eiicy  for 
implemetitin;'  the  will  of  the  pe  iples  of  the 
world  in  problem  area.s  too  Ifrge  and  too 
compU'x  to  be  met  by  random  uctlon.s  of  in- 
dividual nation;--,  no  matter  how  well-inten- 
tioned, tiien  the  i-evitalizing  and  upgradint; 
of  tlie  world  Oriranization  must  urgentlv  be 
midertaken  by  its  Members. 

Tlie  study  of  the  United  Nation.s  by  the 
ad  hoc  committee  is  701115  on  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  ciioo.se.^  tj  par- 
ticiiiate  through  .submission  of  its  own 
Iiroposals  and  po.-ition  on  UN.  reform. 
As  a  major  world  power  wiio  hel;)ed  cre- 
ate the  United  Nation.-,  and  with  a  re- 
sponsibihty  to  the  American  people  who 
have  a  tremciidou.s  investment  in  the 
U.N..  our  leadership  and  participation  in 
this  study  v  ith  a  vie\v  tu  positive  chanse 
would  seem  esscntuil.  I  urse  my  col- 
leasrues  to  loin  in  our  resolution  which 
calls  upon  the  US.  Government  to  as- 
sume its  historic  role  of  leadership  in 
making  every  effort  in  this  important 
study  of  the  United  Nations  for  jiossiblc 
reform  that  niitiht  bring  about  an  effec- 
tive, functioning  United  Nations. 


US    FOREIGN  POLICY:  NO  GUIDING 
PRINCIPLES 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  wa.s  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi> 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  the  United  States  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  have  been  suffering  severe 
setbacks  around  the  world.  Two-thirds 
of  South  Vietnam  has  fallen  under  Com- 
mimist  control,  and  some  are  predict- 
ing a  complete  collapse  within  weeks. 
Secretary  Kissinser's  latest  negotiations 
hi  the  Middle  East  have  broken  down, 
while  he  seems  to  have  ignored  problems 
elsewhere.  Portugal  is  on  the  verge  of  an 
outright  Communi.-t  takeover,  with 
political  activity  suppressed  as  the  Com- 
munists move  to  consolidate  their  power. 
On  every  front  the  news  is  bad.  and 
the  US  Government  seems  paralyzed. 

Part  of  the  problem,  in  my  viev.-.  i< 
that  U.S.  foreign  policy  does  not 
seem  to  be  motivated  by  any  clear 
prmciples  or  goals.  vVe  seem  "to  im- 
provise our  way  from  one  crisis  to  an- 
other, even  though  some  of  Secretary 
Kissinger's  policies  have  been  effective. 
But  without  a  national  commitment  to 
a  set  of  guiding  principles,  the  reverses 
of  the  past  several  weeks  were  practically 
inevitable. 


The  mo--t  important  failure  i;i  our 
foreign  policy  has  been  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment's determination  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  communism  has  not  chanfred 
its  stripes.  It  is  still  a  militant,  amied 
ideology  with  the  ultimate  go.'l  of  world 
dominr.tion.  There  i;,  abundant  e\idcnce 
from  So\iet  leaders  and  theoreticians 
themselves,  that  "detente"  to  the  Com- 
munists is  .just  a  .strategic  rhasc  on  the 
path  to  \\orld  coiuiuest.  Thus  th?  Soviets 
continue  to  supply  arms  to  the  North 
■Vietnamese  aggressors,  and  have  moved 
Qi;i'.-kly  to  obtain  military  ba.ies  in 
Portuguese  tfrritory.  crcatin;/  Kurjpes 
OAn  Cuba. 

A:_^ainst  this  sinple-mindcd.  lon:;- 
rarge  Communi-t  determination,  what 
docs  the  United  States  offer.'  Step-by- 
step  negctiitions.  an  ca.gcrnc;s  to  get 
signatures  on  mear.in:;less  scraps  of 
paper,  and  a  firm  commitment  to  the 
elu.sive  '  benefit.s'  of  detente. 

The  result  ha.s  been  an  inevitable  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  the  Ameiican  peo- 
I'l?.  In  traveling  thi-oUfih  the  Hist  distrii  t 
last  v.eek.  I  found  many  people  .sympa- 
thetic to  the  plight  oi  the  Southeast 
Asians,  but  reluctant  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  moi-e  aid  to  Sontii  Viet- 
nam or  Cambodia.  Th;it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. While  calling  for  more  aid  to 
Southeast  A.sia,  SerreUiry  Kr^.-mger  rc- 
niams  committed  to  detente  with  tiie 
Soviet  Union,  the  principle  backer  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  The  Secretary  hns  not 
breathed  a  woid  of  criticism  about  this 
blantant  Soviet  encouragement  of  ag- 
gression. Presumably  any  such  critici.sm 
uould  be  dangerous  to  "diMente"  r-nd 
"world  peace." 

I  have  yet  to  .^ee  many  benefits  of 
di'tentc.  If  our  sui'iJOsed  friendship  with 
til.'  Soviet  Union  is  mt  strong  enough  to 
g':t  them  to  ston  supplying  a:ms  to  the 
a'nrressive  North  Vietniimtsc  dictator- 
■■■.'iili.  or  to  show  seme  restraint  in  ex- 
ploiting the  situation  in  Portugal,  what 
benefits  has  it  brought? 

I  believe  the  United  States  needs  to 
make  a  firm  commitment  to  protect  and 
extend  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
We  do  not  need  constant  compromise 
with  the  Soviet  slavemasters  at  the  same 
time  we  give  half-hearted  resistance  to 
their  pu!)pets.  Without  a  return  to  basic 
prin^'iple  in  American  foreign  policy,  we 
nre  likely  to  drift  from  crisis  to  i-etrcat 
to  defeat.  Our  commitment  to  freedom 
mi;vt  be  as  strong  as  the  commitment  of 
the  Communists  to  slavery.  Only  then 
will  the  American  ijcople  begin  to  regain 
confidence  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Thi.-.  does  not  mean  a  policy' of  U.S. 
intervention  in  every  crisis  which  oc- 
curs. It  will  require  a  .judicious  policy  of 
choosing  opportunities  where  gains  for 
freedom  can  be  made,  backing  up  com- 
mitment.s  with  a  will  to  win.  and  assist- 
ing our  allies  once  a  victory  has  been 
achieved  The  United  States  cannot  be 
tb.e  policeman  of  the  world,  but  it  can 
help  other  people  to  gain  and  defend  their 
freedom.  If  v-e  fail,  our  freedom  is  at 
stake. 


ENLARGE  THE  TINICUM  NATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CENTER 

'  Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute  and   to   revise  and   extend  his   re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
intioducing  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
9J-326  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Tinicum  National  Environmental  Center 
i!i  Tinicum.  Pa  .  to  include  two  pan  :1s 
of  l^'nd  which  are  ad,jacc'  it  to  the  Cent-r. 

The  Tinicum  National  Environm,?-..!-  1 
Center  was  created  by  Public  Law  92-3':G. 
e.iarncd  June  30.  1972  Its  puri>Gse  is  to 
iireserve  and  protect  the  k.st  remaininu 
true  tidal  m;n-sh  in  Pennsylvania,  which, 
despite  its  ur'can  iniiustrial  setting 
serves  as  a  prime  habitat  for  many 
species  of  wildlife,  a  ma,jor  slop  for 
ml';ratory  -vaterfowl.  and  a  natural  sev. - 
a'-'C  treatment  .system.  Under  its  Federal 
clu'.rter.  the  Tinicum  National  Environ- 
mental Center,  which  is  administered  by 
the  Interior  Depariment's  Fish  and  Wild- 
lUe  Service,  offers  its  m;Tny  visitors  a 
wildlife  interpretative  center  which 
promotes  environmental  education  and 
awareness  and  permits  the  study  of  wild- 
life in  its  natural  habitat. 

The  two  parcels  of  land  inclr.ded  i  1 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  fall  read- 
ily within  the  contemplation  of  Public 
Law  92-32C,  whose  stated  purpose  is  "ih? 
preservation  from  imminent  destruction" 
of  the  Tinicum  tidal  marsh.  One  parcel 
ha^  recently  been  used  as  a  "borrow  pit" 
during  the  construction  of  the  nearby 
Interstate  Highway,  and  the  owners  are 
now  seeking  permi.ssion  to  fill  the  land 
with  5  million  cubic  yards  of  dredged 
material.  This  land  borders  the  western 
bounda'-y  of  the  Tinicum  Center.  The 
second  parcel  has  been  used  as  a  gar- 
bage dump,  and  it  has  oozed  toxic  wastes 
into  the  cieek  which  wash  s  through  the 
marsh  and  has  attracted  hundreds  of 
rats  who  now  threaten  the  native  wild- 
life of  the  marsh.  This  land  borders  tho 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Tinicum  Center. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  that  of  the  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  the  Delawai-e  Valley 
ai-ea  who  are  actively  concerned  about 
the  preservation  of  the  Tinicum  marsh, 
that  the  Hou.se  will  act  quickly  to  in- 
clude these  terribly  abused  marshlands 
within  the  Tinicum  National  Enviiv^n- 
mental  Center. 
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COMMON  CAUSE  FAILS  TO  FILL 
FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  REPORT 
ON  TIME 

'Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoase  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. ' 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  Members  will  be  interested  in 
V.  hat  I  have  to  say  at  this  time. 

I  find  it  rather  incredible,  but  not  sur- 
pri.-,ing.  that  Common  Cause,  the  so- 
called  citizens  lobby,  has  yet  to  file  its 
March  10.  1975.  financial  disclosure  re- 
port with  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974  require  under  section  308 
that  any  organization  which  spends  any 
money  or  commits  any  act  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  influencing  any  election  must  re- 
port as  a  political  committee.  Common 
Cause  had  its  representatives  in  virtually 
every  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion meeting  when  this  election  reform 


legislation  was  being  drafted,  so  I  can- 
not imagine  tliat  they  are  unaware  of 
the  provision  that  they  must  file  a  March 
10. 1975,  report. 

Additionally,  on  January  10,  1975. 
Common  Cause  filed  a  document  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  specifically  under 
section  308  of  the  same  law,  tliereby 
acknowledging  that  they  were  obligated 
to  file  reports  as  a  political  committee. 

It  is  no  wonder  their  membership  Ls 
declining  if  this  is  the  way  they  are 
spending  their  membei-s'  dues.  I  hope 
that  this  apparent  violation  will  give 
Common  Cause  a  better  appreciation  of 
what  it  takes  to  comply  w  ith  the  Federal 
campaign  law. 

In  the  past  Common  Cause  has  moni- 
tored and  criticized  the  reports  filed  by 
candidates  and  other  political  commit- 
tees, and  I  am  sm-e  all  of  the  Members 
got  a  letter  from  them  within  the  past 
week  or  10  days  saying  that  they  had 
looked  at  their  reports  and  wanted  to 
know  if  the  following  figures  were  ac- 
curate. 

It  now  clearly  appears  time  for  them 
to  assign  a  portion  of  their  large  staflf  to 
self-examination  and  to  monitoring  their 
own  financial  disclasure  reporting  re- 
quirements to  insure  future  compiian'C 
V  ith  the  law. 


A  NEW  NATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP  IN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Maz- 
zoLi  I .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
•  Mr.  BRooMriELD)  is  recognized  for  45 
minuter. 

<Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permi.ssion  to  revise  and  f;.\tend  hb; 
remai-ks.  > 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Spciikcr.  I 
sense  that  the  House  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  a  significant  foreign  policy  debate;  a 
debate  tliat  can  either  increase  the  acri- 
mony already  manifest  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  or  begin 
to  tuj-n  us  graduallj'  away  from  confron- 
tation tow  ard  the  sense  of  sliai  ed  purpose 
and  responsibility  so  important — and 
currently  so  lacking— in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations. 

My  purpose  in  taking  the  floor  at  this 
time  is  to  suggest  ttiat  a  sense  of  modera- 
tion and  understanding,  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  administration  in  good  faith 
even  in  the  face  of  disagreement  over 
specific  issues,  mast  ha\e  a  place  in  our 
deliberations. 

Members  of  the  House  do  not  see  eve 
to  eye  with  the  administration  on  all 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  it  is 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  they  should. 
Congress  has  an  accepted  oversight  role 
in  the  foreign  policy  process,  a  role  made 
credible  by  our  power  over  appropria- 
tions. But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 

that  the  administration  also  has  a  role 

indeed  primar>'  responsibility— in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Foreign 
policy  is  a  shared  responsibility.  Let  us 
see  that  we  share  it  responsibly. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  in  Jan- 
uary, Secietaiy  Kissinger— speaking  on 
behalf  of  President  Ford  invited  Con- 
gi-ess  "to  a  new  national  partnerehip  in 
the  conduct  of  our  f."rpi!;:i  policx"  and 
suy 'jested  th.ii  — 


We  must  define  nt-v.  piincipU'>  ul  l.-.r.  ■:- 
nve-Legislative  relalioni, — priinipiis  «  hi.  h 
reconcile  the  unmibtakabic  cliuins  o*  Con- 
gressional supervision  and  the  urLrnt  re- 
quirenient.s  of  purpoi-eti;!  Anieriiui'  world 
leader.slilp. 

Inevitable  disagreement  oi-  differences 
of  interpretation  on  policy  issues  need 
not — and  should  not — devolve  into  the 
sort  of  constant  conflict  which  can  w  ork 
only  to  the  detriment  of  our  image 
abroad  and  impair  our  ability  to  deal  ef- 
f  cctivelj-  with  other  nations. 

As  we  return  from  recess.  I  am  sare 
many  of  the  Members  will  sliare  niy  im- 
pression that  tliere  is  a  sense  of  isola- 
tionism, a  desire  to  turn  inward,  build- 
ing in  this  Nation.  It  may  not  be  isola- 
tionism in  the  traditional  sense  of  con- 
scious retreat  to  fortress  America.  The 
feeling  I  perceive  might  more  accurately 
be  described  as  a  weariness  with  world 
issues,  a  feeling  that  we  have  enough 
problems  of  our  owii  to  contend  with,  and 
a  sense  that  international  policy  has  be- 
come so  remote,  complex,  and  disillu- 
sioning that  we  might  simply  cea.'-e  to 
care  about  it.  Rather  than  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  the  future — 
many  of  tliem  quite  predictable,  there  Ls 
a  tendency  to  debate  the  issues  of  the 
in-imediate  past. 

After  a  decade  of  bitter,  divisive  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  followed  by  the  national 
trauma  of  Watergate,  and  the  economic 
pi-oblems  besetting  ns.  this  attitude  Is  in 
many  respects  understandable.  It  could 
not.  however,  come  at  a  woi-se  time  for 
the  Nation. 

In  an  era  of  increasin'-;ly  important 
economic  and  political  interaction 
among  States — frequently  referred  to  as 
"interdependence" — this  Nation,  for  the 
first  time  .since  World  War  II.  mav-  ap- 
pear to  the  world  to  be  losing  it.s  resolve 
and  will  to  compete.  Certainly  the  do- 
mestic consensus  on  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives which  served  us  so  well  in  tJie 
postwar  years  has  become  tattered  be- 
yond recognition. 

Our  task  today  is  to  determine  v,  iiat 
can  be  done  to  restore  a  semblance  of  bi- 
partisan unity  and  purpose  to  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs,  rather  than  to 
remain  mired  in  the  disagreements  of 
the  past.  To  the  extent  we  succeed,  we 
realize  a  positive  accomplishment  and 
stiiengthen  America's  ability  to  face  the 
future. 

The  agenda  of  foreign  affair;  is  stag- 
gering :  It  includes  tiie  traditional  i.s.sues 
of  our  relationsliips  with  our  allies  and 
our-  adversaries,  relationships  obviously 
crucial  to  a  peaceful  woj-ld  cider.  After 
more  than  two  decades  of  cold  war  and 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
have  begun  a  search  for  areas  of  under- 
standing and  mutual  interest. 

There  are  those  who  assume,  mistak- 
enly in  my  opinion,  that  the  challenge  to 
compete  peacefully  and  .seek  out  areas  of 
accommodation  relieves  this  Nation  of 
the  necessity  to  maintain  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  posture;  that  our  system 
of  alliances  and  friendships  throughout 
the  vx)Tld  is  outdated.  iiTelevant.  or  even 
detrimental,  to  a  policy  of  reduced  ten- 
sion with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tills  is  dangerous  logic.  The  lelaxaUon 
of  tensions  between  East  and  West  be- 
came possible  when  both  parties  acknow  )- 
edged   that   the   stability   of   the   wo.ki 


couli!  no  longer  )x?  based  on  an  iiiie«i.s\ 
balance  of  ptnver  between  two  oppohing 
blocs.  The  relative  balance  of  power — 
and  its  8s.sociated  potential  for  nu:  Jr;.r 
holo<aust — wa.'^  a  determiiiinii  lacU<r  lor 
both  pait'es  in  backing  awa.i  from  ti»f 
ixilicies  of  the  <  old  war. 

A  powerful,  confident,  .secure  Uniud 
States  and  the  continued  solidai-ity  ol 
our  alliances  are  preiequi.siles  to  a  pol- 
icy of  unde: standing  with  our  ad\ei- 
.saries. 

Anollier    traditional    element    of    <_.ui 
foreign  policy.  i)erhaps  tiie  one  that  en- 
genders most  debate  here  and  abroad 
concerns  our  efforts  to  conUim  regional 
conflicts,  to  separate  local  ditputes  from 
big-power  rivalry.  These  are  the  explo- 
.sive  issue*;  of  policy,  producing  a  series  of 
uni-elated  ciLses  around  the  globe.  Man.\ 
of  these  pioblems  are  difficult  to  predict 
They  demand  rapid  response  from  the 
policymaker.  Delay  in  reacting  to  the.se 
situatioixs  can  foreclose  policy  option.-  o; 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation;)] 
interest.    In    tins   area    of    fast-moving 
cri.iis  diplomacy,  it  is  sometimes  difii<  ult 
or  impcj.ssible  for  tlie  administration  tu 
constriict  a  basis  of  congressional  sup- 
port   in    advance    of    policy    initiatives 
These   crises   are  often   frustrating   be- 
cause our  ability  to  impose  our  will  is 
limited  and  there  are  no  easy,  clear-ciii 
answers   to   Uie   problems.   I   think   th*> 
Members  of  tlie  House  will  agree  tliat  on 
tills  operational  level  of  foreign  affair.-, 
we  must  show  some  trust  in — and  com- 
pa.sslon  for— tho.se  appointed  to  deal  w  I'ii 
the  Lssues. 

In  addition  to  the  wide  range  ol  fa- 
miliar foreign  policy  issues,  this  Nation 
is  confronted  with  a  bewildering  aria.\ 
of  ne.v  problems  on  the  internatK>na! 
front:  energy  is  tlie  most  apparent:  ii 
coherent  pohcy  on  food  aid,  population 
acce.-NS  to  commodities,  uses  of  space  and 
Uie  ocean  are  otJier  items  of  concern 
Tiie-e  are  not  pioblems  we  can  solve  h\ 
ourselves;  each  i.ssue  concerns  scores 
of  nations  and  requires  a  conce.t:ci 
appi-oacli. 

Tlie  issue.-.  01  iuierdependence.  man." 
of  tliem  rooted  in  economics,  are  every 
bit  as  important  to  Uie  continued  stabil- 
ity and  security  of  our  Nation  as  tradi- 
tional conctrii.s.  Tlie  energy  problem  has 
not  disapix^ared  becau.se  we  no  longer 
have  to  wait  in  line  lor  ga.sohne;  food 
has  not  cca.scd  to  be  a  concern  with  UK- 
prospect  of  abundant  harvesUs  this  year 
It  has  yet  to  be  determined  whether  tli.- 
nations  of  the  world  can  work  togetiie: 
compromise  differences,  and  solve  liie 
problems  of  the  future  belo'.e  they  ir- 
come  crises  for  mankind. 

Without  attempting  to  detme  where 
Congi-e.s.s  should  or  should  not  tread  m 
carrying  out  its  foreign  policv  duties  and 
obligations,  let  me  suggest  that  the  is- 
sues of  the  eighties,  problems  of  vital 
national  concern  we  are  just  beginning 
to  address  seriously— energ>-.  food,  pop- 
ulation, use  of  the  seas,  access  to  com- 
modities— provide  tremendous  latitude 
for  positive,  creative  input  from  the  Con- 
gress and  from  the  public  at  large.  Tliesc 
are  issues  we  must  be  thinking  about 
problems  that  will  demand  resolution  m 
tiie  interest  of  intemaUonal  stabilitj-  and 
1  ios|ierity.  Our  policies  for  the  eighties 
are  snll  in  iJio  formative  stages;  the  oc- 
casion,  in   :;i(t    the   icquirement.   for  a 
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concerted,  responsible  national  effuit  to 
address  them  is  apparent  Congress  can- 
not afford  to  let  this  opportunity  lapse; 
now  is  the  time  to  become  involved. 

The  United  States  cannot  walk  away 
from  its  foreign  policy  a?;enda  Nor  can 
this  country  deal  effectively  with  these 
traditional  and  future  problems  from  a 
|)osition  of  weakness,  divisiveness,  or  dis- 
interest. The  time  for  recrimination  or 
attempts  to  apportion  blatne  for  past  pol- 
icy IS  over.  Let  us  bury  ti.e  hatchet  and 
direct  our  seaich  toward  a  new  besin- 
ning.  a  sense  of  partnei^iup  in  forei.^n 
affairs  that  will  serve  tlie  Nation,  ena- 
bling; us  to  deal  coherently  and  puipose- 
iully  with  friend  and  foe  alike. 

I  submit  that  Consress  might  temper 
its  growin?  interest  and  influence  in  for- 
eign affairs  with  a  profound  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, an  element  of  svmpathy  for 
the  dilemma  of  the  policymaker,  and  with 
the  realization  that  this  Nation  has  but 
one  Prc-^ident  and  one  Secretary  of  State. 
VV'e  face  an  ur'-;cnt  reciunernent  for  posi- 
tive action  to  bind  the  Nation  together 
and  strengtlien  our  ability  to  face  the  in- 
evitable challenres  of  coir.m  ;  years. 

Con^;ress  must  be  consulted  on  forei^ni 
ixilicy.  and  Congress  has  been  con.-~ulted. 
Certainly  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
I  can  attest  that  the  admlnl,'^tration  has 
made  a  very  credible  effort  to  consult 
with  Congre.-s  and  has  lived  ujj  to  Presi- 
dent Fords  commitment  to  a  policy  of 
communication,  conciliation,  compro- 
mise, and  cooperation  with  Congress. 

With  the  new  Conyre.-^.  and  with  in- 
ternational affahs  becominr;  increa.^ingly 
entwined  with  domestic  affairs,  let  us  be 
frank  and  recognize  tliat  the  adminis- 
tration has  a  problem  of  wiioni  to  consult 
on  foreign  policy;  every  Member  of  the 
House  cannot  be  consulted  on  every  for- 
eign policy  question.  Lei  us  guard  our 
prerogatives  m  foreign  affairs;  we  have 
seen  m  the  past  how.  once  the  pattern  is 
established,  a  willful  executive  branch 
can  ride  rough.-hod  over  Congress  in  the 
Held  of  foreign  policy.  Shared  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  oi  our  relations 
with  other  nations  does  not.  however, 
imply  that  evci-y  Member  of  Congress  is 
free  to  make  foreian  policy,  or  that  the 
function  of  Congress  is  to  become  in- 
volved in  every  decision  bearing  on  our 
relations  with  other  Slates 

What  is  lacking  in  our  present  conduct 
of  foreign  polity  is  not  an  executive  un- 
willingness to  consult  with  Congerss  or 
a  latent  administration  de-ire  to  return 
to  the  days  of  the  Tonkm  Gulf  resolu- 
tion, but  a  sense  of  national  purpose.  In 
calling  for  concojUs  such  as  bipartisan- 
.^hip  and  unity.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
Congress  become  a  rubber  stamp  for  the 
administration's  foreign  jjohcy  I  am 
suggesting  that  perhaijs  it  vould  be  in 
tiie  national  interest  to  turn  our  efforts 
to  the  definition  of  a  broad  sen.-ic  of 
where  we  are  going  and  hov.-  we  want  to 
get  there,  what  sacrifices  are  involved 
and  the  price  we  are  willing  to  pay. 

We  might  do  well  to  recall  President 
Eisenhower's  remarks  ui  the  1958  state  of 
the  Union  address: 

Our  real  problem  Is  not  our  stron-tU 
today;  It  Is  the  vital  necessity  of  action  today 
I.)  ensure  our  strength  tomorrow. 


This  statement  is  as  true  in  lOTa  as  it 
V  as  17  years  ago.  America  remains  the 
most  powerful,  compa.ssionate.  tecluio- 
logically  advanced  luition  in  the  world. 
Our  ability  to  bring  our  talents  and 
energies  to  bear  on  the  problems  we  face, 
however,  is  hindered  by  bitterness  over 
tlie  past  and  confusion  about  the  course 
of  the  future.  To  the  extent  that  we 
remain  reluctant  to  start  anew,  seize  the 
initiaiive.  and  break  out  of  the  cycle  of 
narrow  debate,  we  endanger  our  ultimate 
ability  to  deal  with  the  important  issues 
vitol  to  the  futiae  of  our  country. 

Each  of  you  is  familiar  with  the  cur- 
rent issues  in  dispute;  in  most  of  them 
Congress  has  worked  it^s  will  on  tlie  ad- 
ministration. Tliere  is  legitimate  discus- 
sion about  whether,  in  .so  doing,  we  have 
actually  served  the  national  interest.  My 
purpose  is  not  to  prolong  this  debate  but, 
hoi^cfully.  to  help  create  an  atmosphere 
m  which  it  c.>n  taper  off  and  we  can  turn 
our  attention  to  a  more  concerted,  bi- 
partisan approach  to  the  j;robleins  of  the 
future 

A  new  partnership  in  foreign  affairs — 
not  ncce.'isarily  classical  bipartisan.ship 
but  at  least  a  willingness  to  accentuate 
tlie  positive,  reconcile  our  differences, 
and  work  together  to  develop  a  new- 
order  and  coherence  in  our  priorities  and 
objectives — will  require  patience,  under- 
standing, and  the  assumption  of  good 
will  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  American  people. 

As  we  ia  the  weeks  ahead  turn  to  de- 
bate foreign  policy  issues  before  us.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  take 
seriously  the  President's  call  for  a  new 
beginning,  a  new  partnership  in  foreign 
affairs.  I  am  convinced  the  administra- 
tion is  acting  in  good  faith  in  its  foreign 
policy  consultations  with  Congress,  that 
they  are  more  tlian  readv  to  meet  us 
half  way. 

I  am  also  conviiued  that  the  future 
strengtli  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation 
depend  to  a  large  measure  on  our  ability 
to  talk  out  our  differences  calmly  and 
without  rancor.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our 
deliberations  will  be  conducted  In  this 
spirit:  that  they  will  lead  eventually  to 
a  lowering  of  voices,  a  sense  of  common 
purpose  and  involvement,  and  an  aware- 
ness that  foreign  policy  problems  are 
grave  national  concerns  demanding  a 
sense  of  solidaiUy  and  th.;;  best  efforts  of 
all  Americans 


ADDITIONAL  HUMANITARIAN  AS- 
SI.STANCE  FOR  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
AND   CAMBODIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  iMrs.  Meyner> 
IS  recognized  for  .5  minutes 

Mrs.  MEYNER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional inunanitarian  assistance  authori- 
zations for  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
for  the  fiscal  .year  1975  m  tlie  amount  of 
SlOO  nnUion.  This  bill  is  identical  to  S. 
1350  introduced  in  th.e  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Kexnedv. 

The  Ameucan  people  have  been  deeiJly 
touched  by  the  himian  suffering  in 
Phnom  Penli  and  th^  Saigon-controlled 


areas  of  South  Vietnam.  Tragically,  the 
suffering  we  witness  on  television  £Uid  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  is  only  a  small 
Ix>rtion  of  the  current  human  tragedy  in 
Indochina. 

Americans  have  poured  out  their 
hearts  to  the  Vietnamese  oiT)hans.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  many  troubling  as- 
pects to  "Operation  Babylift."  I  addre.s.s 
some  of  them  in  an  entry  I  am  making 
today  in  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  airlift, 
however,  we  need  to  remember  that 
tliere  are  suffering  children  and  adults 
throughout  Indochina.  They  are  the  vic- 
tims of  this  tragic  war,  not  its  actors. 
The  fact  that  they  might  have  fallen 
behind  the  lines  of  battle  has  not  re- 
duced their  suffermg,  their  innocence,  or 
their  need  for  assistance.  I  believe  that 
the  first  Important  aspect  of  this  bill  is 
that  it  provides  "humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  all  people  in  need  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,"  not  just  to  those  in 
pro-American  enclaves. 

The  second  important  aspect  of  this 
bill  is  that  it  channels  the  assistance 
through  "the  United  Nations  and  itci 
specialized  agencies,  other  international 
organizations  or  arrangements,  multi- 
lateral institutions,  and  private  volun- 
tary agencies."  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
you  have  been  as  disturbed  as  I  have  by 
reports  of  food  aid  being  sold  by  the 
Cambodian  and  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernments for  general  revenues,  and  of 
economic  development  assistance  being 
used  for  assas.sination  t^ams  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  abuses  of  this  kind  aie 
inherent  In  bilateral  a.ssistance.  Govern- 
ments in  the  middle  of  civil  wars  are 
naturally  inclined  to  use  foreign  assist- 
ance in  ways  that  will  benefit  them  po- 
litically. Our  primary  responsibility  now, 
however,  is  not  to  the  dying  regimes  in 
Phnom  Penh  and  Saigon,  but  to  the  hu- 
man casualties  of  this  war. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  private  or- 
ganizations that  have  the  confidence  of 
all  sides  in  the  conflict  will  succeed, 
where  governments  have  failed,  in  get- 
ting reUef  a.ssistance  to  those  who  need 
it. 

I  urge  the  speedy  consideration  of  this 
bill,  and  I  hope  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  will  consider  in- 
ternationalizing all  future  humanitarian 
a.ssistance  to  Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  text  of  my 
bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

HR.  5731 
A   l)ill    to   provide   additional    hutnaiiitanaii 

assistaui-e  atulinrl/'i.itions   for  Sotith  Viet- 
nam   and    C.niboclla    for    the    fiscal    vear 

1975 

Be  1/  enactrd  hy  the  Scnati^  and  House  of 
neuTi'srntatircs  of  the  Unitrd  States  of 
Ammcti  in  CoDorc-is  axsembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  available 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  to  re- 
maui  available  until  e.xpended,  $100,000,000 
to  provide  htimanitarlan  assistance  to  all 
people  ill  need  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

lb)  -Such  a.s.'istance  .shall  be  provided 
under  auspices  of  and  by  the  tJnlted  Nations 
iiiici   its  specialized  agencies,  other  interna- 
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tional  organizations  or  arrangements,  multi- 
lateral institutions,  and  private  voluntary 
agencies. 

(c)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  de- 
scribing fully  and  completely — 

(1)  the  names  of  all  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations involved  in  the  distribtition  of  such 
assistance; 

(2)  the  means  with  which  fucli  distribu- 
tion Ls  carried  out;  and 

(3)  tlie  recipients  of  such  as.=istauce. 


widows — who  depend  upon  divideud.s  to 
maintain  their  standards  of  living. 

WHY    ADEQUATE    CAPITAL    IS    ESSENTUI.    1(> 
ASSUKE     PROSPERITY 


ONLY  PEOPLE  PAY  TAXES:  LET  US 
REDUCE  THE  TAX  BURDEN  AND 
THE  COST  OP  LIVING,  CREATING 
JOBS  IN  THE  PROCESS,  BY  REDUC- 
ING CORPORATE  TAXES  THIS 
YEAR 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  taxes 
come  ultimately  from  the  people.  They 
pay  some  taxes  directly:  Individual  in- 
come taxes,  sales  taxes,  gasoline  and  fuel 
taxes,  gift  and  estate  taxes.  They  pay 
others  indirectly  through  higher  prices 
they  pay  for  goods  and  services  they 
purchase:  Corporate  income  taxes,  real 
estate  and  sales  taxes  paid  by  businesses, 
and  so  forth.  The  point  is:  The  people 
pay  all  the  taxes. 

WH.\T  HIGH  CORPORATt  TAXKS  1><)  lODl  K 
tCONOMY 

High  corporate  tax  burdens — Americair 
corporations  today  pay  almost  a  50-per- 
cent tax  on  their  incomes — mean  a  num- 
ber of  things. 

First.  They  must  pass  along  tliose  taxes 
to  the  consumers  in  the  fonn  of  higher 
prices.  Almost  aU  corporate  income 
comes  from  sales.  The  only  way  to  re- 
cover the  costs  of  taxes  is  through  what 
they  charge  for  goods  and  services.  If 
corporate  taxes  were  reduced,  prices  all 
of  us  pay  could  be  reduced. 

Second.  They  have  less  net  dollars  to 
spend  for  inventory  replacement,  re- 
placement of  equipment,  purchase  of  new 
equipment,  and  expansion  of  plant  fa- 
cilities. That  means  a  loss  of  jobs  in  two 
ways.  It  means  the  construction  trades 
which  build  the  plants  will  not  be  build- 
ing them,  so  unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction trades  goes  up  or  does  not  go 
down.  It  also  means  the  loss  of  jobs  in 
the  company  that  wanted  to  replace  its 
equipment  or  the  deferral  of  plans  to 
create  new  jobs  because  additional,  new 
equipment  and  faciUties  have  not  been 
bought  or  built. 

Third.  The  companies  paying  these 
high  corporate  taxes  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  pay  higher  salaries  to  their 
employees  or  to  increase  the  share  paid 
by  the  company  to  retirement  and  pen- 
sion funds  or  to  increase  other  fringe 
benefits.  This  means  less  income  to  the 
work  force. 

Fourth.  The  companies  are  left  \^ith 
less  funds  from  which  to  pay  dividends 
to  those  who  own  shares  of  stock  in  the 
companies— and  that  is  millions  of  peo- 
ple— little  people,  middle-class  people, 
working  men  and  women,  retired  people. 


Tliis  last  effect  of  high  corporate  taxes 
is  one  of  crucial  importance  to  the  long- 
term  growth  of  the  American  economy 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  prosperity 
which  has  been  associated  with  our  free 
entei-prise  system — the  greatest,  most 
productive  economic  system  known  in 
man's  history — a  system  which  has  been 
a  mainstay  of  the  reasons  and  emotions 
wliich  make  us  proud  of  America  and  its 
history. 

I  speak,  of  com-se,  of  the  necessity  of 
having  sufficient  investment  capital  to 
asstire  the  continued  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy. We  do  not  now  have  sufficient  in- 
vestment capital,  and  high  tax  burdens 
placed  on  industi-y  and  business  are  one 
of  its  principal  causes. 
Let  me  use  an  analogy. 
A  fanner  knows  that  after  eacii  har- 
vest he  must  set  aside  enough  seed  to 
plant  next  year's  crop.  He  can  do  it  by 
taking  the  best  seed  from  his  own  han  - 
est  and  storing  it.  Or.  he  can  make  sure 
that  he  has  sufficient  funds  to  buy  next 
plantmg  season's  seed  from  someone  else 
who  has  stored  it.  If  he  decides  not  to 
save  his  money  but  to  save  his  seed  from 
this  year's  harvest,  but  circumstances 
cause  him  to  have  to  eat  that  seed,  he 
is  in  real  trouble  when  planting  season 
comes  next  year. 

He  has  neither  the  seed  with  which  to 
plant  nor  the  funds  to  buy  new  seed.  Or, 
li  he  decides  to  sell  all  his  seed  from  this 
year's  harvest  and  then  has  to  dip  into 
tliose  funds  during  the  winter  to  meet 
other  necessary  expenses,  then  he  is  in 
trouble.  The  worse  situation,  of  course, 
is  when  the  farmer  then  turns  to  buy 
other  seed  only  to  find  that  demands  of 
others  have  drained  the  supply  and 
thereby  driven  up  the  price. 

American  corporations  today  are  faced 
with  just  this  kind  of  situation,  and  our 
prosperity — and  om-  economic  system — 
are  being  endangered  by  it. 

Too  many  of  those  businesses — after 
paying  taxes,  after  paying  abnormally 
high  prices  for  goods  to  be  used  in  man- 
ufacture, after  paying  record-high  wage 
rates — are  "eating  their  seed  com."  They 
do  not  have  sufficient  profits  to  reinvest 
in  expansion  or  to  devote  to  increased 
inventory  or  additional  worker  benefits 
or  shareholder  dividends.  'When  they  go 
to  boiTow  money,  they  find  that  there  is 
not  enough  investment  capital  to  go 
around— because  in  1974  Government 
borrowed  62  percent  of  all  the  investment 
capital  available  and  in  1975  is  expected 
to  borrow  as  much  as  80  percent  of  that 
available  capital— and  what  is  left  over  is 
at  rates  of  interest  that  are  simpiv  too 
high. 

We,  as  a  nation  and  as  national  policy, 
simply  must  do  something  about  this  sit- 
uation. 

HOW  CUTTING  CORPORATE  TAXES  WOllt    B' ■!>  TER 
THE  ECONOMY,  1975-65 

Cutting  corporate  taxes  Is  the  quick- 
est— and  the  most  enduring— way  to  put 
people  back  to  work  and  create  new  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  shows  why— 


If  Cuiijjres.s  ueie  to  \ole  on  a  reductii.:-.  i.'i 
the  corporate  tax  rate  to  40%  from  the  cur- 
rent 48',;  there's  not  much  doubt  the  pro- 
posal would  be  resoundingly  defeated.  But 
if  the  vote  were  by  secret  ballot,  we  suspect 
suth  a  bill  would  be  approved,  even  by  a 
comfortable  margin.  Our  belief  is  that  a  ma- 
jority in  Congre.sd  understands  that  much  cf 
the  weakness  in  the  VS.  economy  is  due  to 
the  heavy  tax  on  capital,  magniiicd  by  in- 
fla-io:i.  and  that  the  niOil  direct  wa\  to 
Mimvilale  expansion,  cmploymeiu  and  t.-.\ 
revenues  would  come  -.hiouj^h  a  rcductio.i  ia 
1)10  corporate  tax  rale. 

But  Congress  does  no:  \ote  ;n  secret,  and 
niembers  of  Congress  do  not  usually  stray 
very  far  from  their  perception  of  'poiilical 
pr.icticaliiy."  Democrats  who  might  \ote  for 
such  a  tax  cv.t  in  secret  have  to  worry  about 
being  characterized  a.s  captives  of  bit;  busi- 
ness, thence  unseated  by  more  liberal  Demo- 
crats. Republicans  have  the  .same  problem, 
worrying  about  more  liberal  Republicans  and 
all  Democrats.  So  Congress  labored  for  more 
than  two  mouths  on  a  tax  bill  to  charge  the 
crumbling  economy  without  even  considering 
a  reduction  in  the  corporate  tax  rate. 

Wliy  this  .sorry  condition?  Is  President 
Ford  to  blame  for  doing  m  little  to  hell  the 
public  on  the  economic  benefits  of  such  a 
tax  cut?  Are  the  liberal  Democrats  to  blame 
for  acting  like  liberal  Dem(x:rats?  Is  the  pros 
corps  to  be  accu.sed  of  contributing  to  an 
atmosphere  of  hostility  toward  business, 
thereljy  makuig  it  poluically  impractical  for 
politicians  to  vote  their  convictions?  Is  the 
problem  more  basic,  hi  that  perhaps  the 
schools  have  not  been  selling  the  role  of  the 
corporation  in  a  free  economy? 

While  these  are  generally  the  excuses  ot- 
Xered  up  by  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity, the  truth  is  American  businessmen 
have  done  a  pitiful  Job  in  making  the  argu- 
ments for  a  cut  in  the  tax  on  capital.  Indeed, 
they've  done  no  Job  at  all.  The  deeply  rooted 
assumption  is  that  to  call  for  a  cut"  In  cor- 
porate taxes  is  a  waste  of  breath.  %o  \\h\ 
bt;therV 

Instead,    btisinessmon    wi;]    irv    the    bai  )•: 
door  of  tax  relief.  Thev  will  lobby  fur:.,xi.-,Iy 
for    handouts    from    Washington,    knowing 
Congre.ss  rather  likes  dealing   in   speciitl-in- 
terest  legislation  that  involves  giving  auav 
money  that  doe^nt'  belong  to  it  iu  tlie  fir^t 
place.   They'll   push   for   gimmicks,   like    the 
tax-lo,''s  carry-back,  which  even  liberals  cni 
.'-uppon  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  their 
constituents  don't  understand  what  it  meai;- 
Or  they'll  go  fur  a  hike   in   the   investment 
tax  credit,  which  the  liberals  regard  a«  their 
very  own   bone   for   business,   which   ca;;    be 
thrown  out  and  recovered  on  a  short  strinj.- 
If  the  business  community  is  not  going  to 
ni.ake   ihe  case  for  corporate  tax  reduction 
who  will?  We  have  even  heard  an  economi.-t 
for  organi/^ed  labor  say  privatelv  he'd  prefer 
cutting  the  corporate  tax  rate  to  the  assontd 
gimmicks  lately  considered,  but  whv  should 
labor  make  the  case  lor  somet!iing"the  Na- 
tional   Association    of    Manufacturers    onI\ 
mentions   in   pcrluiictory  la.shio;i?   Cin    vo  i 
imagine  tlie  shop  stew.trd  at  the  black!x>a-d 
The  rank-and-file  gathered  'round,  while  th. 
boss  pctr.s  through  the  w.indow  hopefullj-' 

-Most  Americans  who  are  working  still  '«,>•■>- 
lor  corporations.  Why   is   it  that  thev  »ere 
not  being  advLsed  that  the  swiftest    ne-tie-' 
way  to  move  the  economv  back  toward  full 
employment    i.s    U)    reduce    the    goveruiaen- 
bite  out  of  cdipora'e  profits?  I;  should   no 
take   much   to  persuade   the   mo-t   educated 
work  force  in  tlie  world  that  it   would  .s-.id- 
denly  be   more  profitable   to  do  busine.^'^   u; 
the  United  States,  that  Instead  of  send.ii  ' 
out  capital,  the  US.  would  be  attracting  i- 
And  competition  would  prevent  corpora;, ."i- 
from    retaiuiug    higher    nominal    profits    i.. 
somehow  spend  on  wiue.  women  and  st.:i2 
prices  wotild  fall  relative  to  what  they  wiliFu 
otherwi.<!e    be,    and    Ihtis    re.-il    waee<^    w..:ld 
rise. 
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Ai  It  13,  Inflation  has  been  maamryins  aU 
ruree  of  the  taxes  on  capital.  Dividends  patd 
with  cheap  dollars  push  recipients  up  the 
prti-.-rcssLve  tax  ladder.  Capital  gains  taxes 
inn.st  be  paid  f.en  thC'Ui;h  the  sain  is  only 
iii/'ni.ml,  the  re-^i.ilt  of  inrlution  And  the 
Sover'inient  doe.^n  t  absolve  conipanie-i  from 
!>.iylnif  taxes  on  Illusory  Inventory  proflt""- 
The  real  culprit,  of  couri.e.  is  mflallon.  but 
that  Inflation  js  throttlm.:  lie  ecoiinmv 
through  Us  tax  ellects  on  nue-.tnienl  and 
produrtion. 

U.H  econora^u.s  c.f  the  lelt.  rigSi'.  and  cc.i- 
ter  may  have  their  differences  on  how  aen- 
ulnely  competitive  AinericRn  corporations  are 
iir  on  the  distribution  of  hicomes  between 
rich  ;'iid  poor.  But  not  tnaiiv  of  Ihem  seem 
prepared  to  aru'ue  that  there  v^  a  moie  ettec- 
'ive  way  to  spur  output  and  employment 
than  throuyit  a  reduction  In  corporate  ta.xes. 
Why  isn't  anyone  saylns;  so''  The  silence 
from  the  corporate  community  for  some  rea- 
i^n  haj  113  recalling  Casey  Stengel's  com- 
ment about  his  New  'York  Mft-,:  "Can't 
any'j.idy  here  pl-'iv  this  ■Jtnint-  '" 

Mo.'-t  people  in  the  38th  Congre'^sional 
District  of  New  York — as  well  .is  acros.s 
thi.';  country  of  ours — work  for  c-orpora- 
tion.s  a.s  the  editorial  pointed  oul. 
Tiicy  have  a  real  .stake — their  jobs 
and  niconie— III  the  futipe  of  those 
corporalion.s. 

Those  corporations  face  sjnic  hard 
fact^  today.  So.  too.  do  tlie  people  who 
depend  upon  thcni  for  iub-.  and  for  good.s 
and  services,  and  that  means  all  of  us. 
What   are  .some  of  t'nose  iiaitt  facts'? 

.\  Uibulation  of  groivlii  iate.->  by  tlie 
Organization  for  Econonui  Cooperation 
and  Development  of  20  advanced  econ- 
omies for  1960-70  put  the  United  States 
in  18ih  place— tliird  from  the  bottom 

We  anticipate  a  capital  shortfall  of 
$1.1  trillion — that  i.s  1500  times  $1 
billiun — over  the  next  10  yeai's  in  what 
it  will  take  to  a^ssure  coittmued  Krowlh 
in  our  prosperity — even  to  .slay  at  Mie 
standard  of  liviitr  at  which  we  now  find 
ourselves — to  aviid  slidmsj  even  ftiither 
backward.  This  shortfall  mean.;  we  will 
be  underinvcstinK  $400  million  eacii  and 
cvi'ry  day  for  a  full  decade 

The.se  starthitg  figures  ate  v\hy  I  be- 
lieve the  highest  priority  of  our  economy 
shotild  he  in  the  nurture  and  stimulation 
of  capital  formation — for  corporation.s. 
for  .small  businesses,  for  farmers — be- 
cau-se  everything  the  American  people 
want  and  need  yrows  out  uf  that  capital 
formation. 

What  could  happen  m  tins  country  if 
we  do  meet  tiiis  i!ialleni,'e  is  >o  encourag- 
ing that  evcty  Member  of  Congre.ss 
ouiihl  to  be  woikmg  c. erv  d.i\  to  a.ssiu'e 
it.  Assume  that  we  meet  this  challenge 
and  invest  sufficient  capital  to  sustain  a 
4.J-percent  real  growth  r.ite. 

America  in   1985  would  have: 

First.  A  43-percent  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  livmg  in  poverty — which 
means  10.6  million  fewei  poor  people. 

Second.  A  total  of  17  milhtm  more  jobs 
for  Americans— the  work  force  would 
'4row  from  86  million  to  103  million 
people — up  a  full  20  percent 

Tiui'd.  An  increase  in  median  family 
income  of  59  2  percent,  tip  from  $12  051 
in  1974  to  S19.191  by  1985-based  on 
con.stant.  not  inflated,  dollars — a  growth 
in  real  Income  of  nearly  60  percent. 

.And.  fourth.  31  6  nnllion  more  hous- 
ms'  unit.s — up  47  per<ent  fiom  1970.  leav- 
ing   only    5    percent    of    total    housing 


.substandard— a  40-percent  improvement, 
over  1970. 

These  indices  reflect  substantial  po- 
tential growth. 

Jio.v    LC.vc.p.ESS    ftiiot;LD    rrnxiLKn    to    .\s>%i!r;K 

ECONOMIC   liRiJWTH 

Economic  growth — and  tlie  recreation 
of  jobs — can  be  be.st  as.sured  throu;^li 
inducements  to  capital  formation. 

We  .should  provide  .sufficient  indtice- 
niL-nLs  to  asvsure  a  growing  base  of  per- 
sonal savings. 

We  should  establish  m<)re  realistic 
guidelines  for  depreciation  allowances. 

We  should  give  better  tax  treatment 
for  retained  corporate  earnings  u.sed  lor 
investment  purposes. 

We  must  ameliorate  our  relatively 
harnh  treatment  of  capital  gains  com- 
pared with  that  of  most  other  countries. 

We  must  stabilize  our  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary I'olicies  to  pre\ent  violent  swings 
in  the  economy. 

And.  we  .should  eliminate  unnecc'^sary 
controls — those  outmoded  regulations 
tliat  unduly  restrict  the  economic  sys- 
tem and  pu' h  prices  ui)  and  prodtiction 
down. 

THK    I'ROpKSFn    JOBS    for.M.ATlON    ACT 

Measures  have  been  introduced  to  ac- 
complish these  obiectives 

On  March  20.  I  introduced  the  pro- 
posed Fiscal  Integrity  .Act  of  1975,  HR 
5293  and  H  R  5294.  v  ith  over  30  cospon- 
.sors  That  bill  would  limit  the  growth 
of  Government — and  thereby  bring  sub- 
stantial stability  to  our  fl.scal  and  mone- 
tai'y  policies — by  e.->tablishing  a  limit  on 
tlie  size  of  total  Federal  Government 
revenue.  In  no  fiscal  year  in  tlie  future 
could  the  size  of  those  revenues — meas- 
ured in  terms  of  total  national  income — 
exceed  the  percentage  those  revenues 
bear  to  such  income  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
whicii  the  bill  were  etiLicted,  Govei  ti- 
me lU'^  revenue  could  grow,  in  dollar 
terms,  but  it  could  not  grow  in  rela- 
tion to  tlie  peoples'  total  incomes.  That 
is  ciiK  lal  to  limit  the  size  of  Government 
in  relation  to  the  totality  of  our  society. 
That  bill  would  al.so  reciuire  balanced 
bud«et-.,  thereby  eliminating  the  deficit 
borrowing  which  robs  the  capital  mar- 
kets of  the  funds  essential  to  growtii 
in  the  private  sector. 

On  March  13.  I  introduced  what  can 
be  considered  the  first,  rough  draft  ol 
the  second  component  of  the-e  meas- 
ures: inducement.s  to  c.ii)ital  formation 
throuuli  changes  m  oui'  tax  laws  Th;it 
bill,  the  propo-cd  Jobs  Foitnation  .Act. 
H  H  4906.  con-<i.-ts  of  sections  whicli  fall 
into  three  basic  categories  of  tax  reform 
conducive  to  capital  formation:  Income 
tax  reforms  relating  to  individuals,  such 
reforms  relating  to  corporations,  and 
employee  stockownership  plan  financing. 

Specific  tax  reform  measuns  proposed 
in  tlie  bill  include  an  exclu.-ion  from 
gro.js  income  for  certain  fjualified  sav- 
ings anti  investments  up  to  $500  per  yeai'. 
or  Sl.Otio  for  a  joint  return:  !:;rantine  a 
$1,000  exclusion  from  capital  uains  for 
each  capital  nan-action:  inantin^'  an 
extension  of  time  for  payment  of  estate 
taxes  where  the  estate  consists  largely  of 
small  business  Interests;  increasing  the 
estate  tax  exemption  for  family  farming 
operations  to  $200,000:  amending  the 
coi'ixjrate   normal    tax    rates,    including 


tirovi.--ion  for  reduced  taxes  for  .small 
busine.sses;  increasing  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  making  it  permanent,  an  es- 
sentitil  requisite  for  long-term  business 
planning:  increasin'j  the  corporate  sur- 
tax exemption,  allowing  taxable  year 
pricp  level  adjustments  in  property — 
indeAing:  inci'ea:ang  class  life  variances 
for  iiurposes  of  depreciation — i\DR's; 
providing  for  alternative  amortization 
l.ieriods  for  pollution  control  facilities 
which  do  not  add  to  productivity;  and, 
expanding  the  scope  of  employee  stock- 
ownership  plan  financing.  In  addition, 
tiiere  will  be  included — in  tiie  amended, 
'  clean"  ver.sion  of  the  bill — an  elimina- 
tion of  the  present  double  taxation  of 
common  dividends — now  taxed  once  at 
tlie  corporate  level  and  once  at  the  indi- 
viduiU  level. 

Under  no  cii'cumstanccs  should  the  in- 
trodu.'tion  of  that  bill  be  construed  as  my 
ulti;nate  recommendation  on  what  course 
we  sliould  follow.  The  bill,  in  the  form  of 
H  R.  4906,  is  simply  a  means  to  perni't 
Members  to  discu-ss  the  pro's  and  con's  of 
-pecific  tax  reforms,  including  recom- 
mending adtlitional  ones  not  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  a  means 
around  which  both  the  Congre.s.sional 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury could  prepare  an  analysis  of  poten- 
tial losses  and  gains  to  the  Treasury 
whi  ii  would  result  from  the  enactment 
of  each  provision. 

When  this  bill  is  reintroduced  in  the 
coming  days,  in  refined  form  and  with 
co.^poiisors.  it  may  contain  only  one  of 
the  two  sections  in  several  either  or  situ- 
ations in  the  present  bill.  For  instance, 
we  will  probably  go  with  either  the  ADR 
amendment  or  the  taxable  year  price 
le\'fl  adjustments  in  property  amend- 
ment, but  not  both.  We  will  probably  go 
with  either  a  corporate  normal  tax  rate 
amendment  or  an  increase  in  the  corpo- 
r.ite  .  iirtax  exemption,  but  again  not 
bo  til. 

The  ijotential  los.ses  to  the  Treasury 
will  be  important  in  our  analysis  as  to 
final  recommendations,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  stress  that  we  have  already  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  require  balanced  budgets 
and  have  made  calls  for  reductions  in 
expendituies  dow n  to  the  level  of  income. 
Tln-retoie.  these  losses  to  the  Treasury, 
in  our  proposed  policy  and  progratn. 
would  not  be  inflationarv.  because  ex- 
penditures, under  the  other  component 
of  the  overall  plan,  would  be  held  to  the 
I'vel  of  income. 

A  revised  Job.-  Formation  Act  will  be 
introduced  within  the  coming  days.  I 
welcome  cosponsors  of  it. 

Tills  point— congressional  support  for 
such  measures — is  itself  an  important 
one.  I  find  a  growing  number  of  Membeis 
who  are  more  acutely  aw;ire  of  the  piv- 
otal lole  of  capital  formatiun  and  of  the 
necessity  of  congressional  action  to 
foster  tliat  formation.  Fewer  than  that 
number,  however,  are  willing  to  be 
broadly  identified  witli  tax  reforms 
whuh  appear  'ino-business." 

This  program  which  we  have  set 
forth — most  particularly  in  the  extensive 
House  collofiuy  of  February  5.  found  on 
pages  2380-2405  of  the  daily  edition  of 
the  Record — is  a  pro-jobs  bill.  It  is  no 
more  in'o-busine.-s  than  it  is  pro-labor.  It 
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simply  is  pro-jobs,  and  it  is  jobs  which 
we  need  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
economy  today — jobs  which  do  not  de- 
pend upon  taxes — as  do  public  service 
jobs.  I  deplore  the  all  too  true  point  made 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  the  edi- 
torial quoted  earlier,  that  Congress  may 
realize  what  the  problem  is  but  that  it 
does  not  have  the  courage  to  correct  it 
through  inducements  to  capital  for- 
mation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  considers  that 
all  taxes  are  paid  by  the  people,  and 
when  one  further  considers  that  disin- 
centives and  outright  discouragement  of 
capital  formation  in  our  present  laws 
must  be  changed  to  nurture  the  capital 
formation  which  we  so  badly  need,  this 
Is  the  'R'ay  in  which  we  should  proceed. 


SAVING  JOBS  OR  DISPOSAL  OP 
ASBESTOS  CHRYSOTILE  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fen- 
wick)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Labor  Department  annoimced  on  April  4 
that  diu-ing  March,  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  increased  substantially. 
Whereas  in  January  and  February  of 
this  year  8.2  percent  of  the  labor  force 
was  without  a  job,  during  March  the 
figure  jumped  to  8.7  percent.  This  means 
that  8  million  Americans  have  no  jobs. 
Both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
recognize  the  severity  of  the  economic 
crisis  and  are  searching  for  programs 
which  will  lead  to  employment  without 
stirring  inflation.  Congress  has  passed, 
and  the  President  has  signed,  landmark 
tax  legislation  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  the  President  has  proposed  an  18- 
month  extension  of  unemployment  ben- 
efits for  jobless  workers. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  our  goal  at 
this  time  is  to  get  people  back  on  the 
job.  The  unemployed  from  New  Jersey 
who  have  visited  my  oflBce  are  not  look- 
ing forward  to  another  year  or  more  of 
unemployment  payments.  They  want 
productive  jobs. 

At  this  time  we  should  do  all  in  our 
power  to  see  that  these  unemployment 
lines  do  not  lengthen.  One  way  Congress 
can  act  to  save  jobs  is  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  asbestos  chrysotile  from  the 
national  stockpile.  EUsposal  of  this 
asbestos  would  prevent  the  further  ero- 
sion of  jobs  and  would  be  one  Federal 
employment  program  that  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  nothing.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing disposal  legislation  because  of  the 
sudden  short  supply  of  asbestos  chryso- 
tile in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  imports  100  percent 
of  its  asbestos  chrysotile.  Over  96  percent 
comes  from  Quebec,  Canada.  The  major 
Canadian  asbestos  mine — which  is  the 
largest  in  the  free  world  and  is  operated 
by  the  American-owned  Johns-Manville 
Corp. — suffered  a  landslide  in  January 
1975,  thus  effectively  eliminating  the  ma- 
jor U.S.  sotu-ce  of  this  industrial  ore. 
Other  supplies  of  the  asbestos  ore  are 
not  presently  available  on  the  world 
market.  In  fact,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Mines,  there  is  a  world- 


wide shortage  of  asbestos  mining  capac- 
ity and  consequently  a  shortage  of  the 
ore.  Tlie  effects  of  this  sudden  interrup- 
tion in  supply  are  obvious.  Many  of  the 
two  dozen  major  primary  producers  of 
asbestos  products — who  manufacture 
such  articles  as  textiles,  brake  linings, 
fire-protective  clothing,  roofing,  insula- 
tion, and  other  fire-retardant  building 
materials — will  be  forced  to  curb  pro- 
duction and  lay  off  personnel.  Produc- 
tion cutbacks  could  afifect  many  of  the 
142  factories  in  the  asbestos  products  in- 
dustry throughout  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Johns-Manville  plant  lo- 
cated in  my  own  congressional  district 
at  Manville,  N.J.  which  employs  2,100 
people.  Other  States  which  have  asbes- 
tos products  firms  include:  New  Hamp- 
shire, 3;  Massachusetts,  5;  Connecticut, 
2;  New  York,  13;  New  Jersey,  15;  Penn- 
sylvania, 15;  Ohio,  8;  Indiana,  5;  Illi- 
nois, 11;  Missouri,  5;  Virginia,  2;  North 
Carolina,  4;  South  Carolina,  2;  Georgia, 
2;  Florida,  2;  Kentucky,  2;  Tennessee,  1; 
Alabama,  3;  Mississippi,  2;  Louisiana,  4; 
Texas,  6;  California,  19;  and  Arizona,  1. 
The  additional  unemployment  that 
will  be  created  is  luinecessary  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  demand  for  asbestos 
chrysotile  has  not  declined.  Unlike  in  the 
automobile  industry,  where  demand  for 
new  cars  has  dropped  substantially,  de- 
mand for  asbestos  products  has  not 
slackened  with  the  recession. 

Second — and  most  important  to  us  in 
Congress — the  Federal  Government 
maintains  a  vast  stockpile  of  asbestos 
chrysotile  for  national  defense  needs.  It 
is,  of  course,  altogether  fitting  that  the 
Government  maintain  such  a  stockpile. 
Yet,  the  present  11,000-ton  stockpile  is 
far  in  excess  of  a  prudent  supply. 

The  defense  requirements  of  asbestos 
chrysotile  are  quite  limited.  The  major 
military  uses  of  this  kind  of  asbestos  are 
in  the  production  of  certain  gaskets  for 
tanks  and  for  hoods  of  jet  engines.  The 
Johns-Manville  Corp. — the  major  de- 
fense supplier— estimates  that  less  than 
1  percent  of  its  total  production  is  mili- 
tary related. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  recognized  that  our  defense  needs  for 
this  natural  resource  are  more  than  met 
by  the  present  stockpile.  GSA  recently 
completed  a  thorough  review  of  our  re- 
quirements for  asbestos  chrysotile,  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  first  3  years  of  a  war. 
GSA  determined  that  1,100  short  tons  of 
the  asbestos  would  be  adequate  and  that 
9,900  short  tons  was  in  excess  of  stockpile 
needs.  I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  the  proximity  of  the  Canadian 
mines  and  a  1,100  ton  stockpile  are  suflB- 
cient  for  our  defense  preparedness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law,  our 
stockpiling  system  does  not  provide  for 
disposal  when  domestic  industries  are 
critically  in  need  of  short-supply  mate- 
rials. This  is  the  situation  in  which  we 
now  find  ourselves :  a  major  U.S.  industry 
is  deprived  of  its  supplies  of  a  raw  mate- 
rial and  consequently  faces  the  prospect 
of  diminished  output  and  unemployment 
of  many  of  its  workers.  In  the  case  of 
asbestos  chrysotile,  there  was  no  mah- 
cious  Canadian  embargo.  The  mine  was 
closed  by  a  landslide.  The  only  available 
source — until  the  mine  can  be  reopened 


later  this  year— is  the  U.S.  stockpile.  The 
orJy  vay  the  domestic  asbestos  users  can 
get  the  asbestos  they  need  is  through  a 
congressional  grant  of  authority  such  as 
the  one  I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  passed  similar 
legislation  in  1970  which  authorized  the 
disposal  of  2,884  tons  of  asbestos  ch^^'So- 
tile  from  the  national  stockpile.  The  as- 
bestos was  sold  off  through  an  open 
bid  process.  This  disposal  was  completed 
in  1974,  and  no  further  asbestos  can  be 
sold  until  Congress  authorizes  it. 

As  a  concluding  note,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  asbestos  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  home  insulation.  I  have  joined 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
urged  tax  deductions  and  credits  for 
homeowners  who  insulate  their  homes 
and  who  thereby  aid  our  energy  conser- 
vation effort.  Unless  our  manufacturers 
have  the  raw  asbestos  to  work  with,  there 
will  be  no  asbestos  insulation  for  Ameri- 
can homeowners  to  buy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  serious  about 
putting  people  back  to  work  and  keeping 
present  employees  on  the  job  and  we  have 
here  an  opportunity  to  affirm  this  com- 
mitment with  prompt  and  positive  action. 
I  ask  the  support  and  cooperation  of  all 
my  colleagues  in  seeing  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  speedily  enacted  into  law. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows : 

H.R.  5683 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  asbebtos 

chrysotile  from  the  national  stockpile  and 

the  supplemental  stockpile 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or  oth- 
erwise, approximately  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  short  tonsof  asbestos  chrysotile  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h  l 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  68  Stat.  456,  as  amended  by  73  Stat. 
607.  Such  disposition  may  be  made  ■without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and 
method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  di-sruption  of  their  usual  markets 


PRICE  CONTROL  BY  EMBARGO 
HURTS  EVERYBODY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  R.mlsback>  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
mornings  Washington  Post  reprinted  an 
excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  March  issue  of  John  Deere's  agri- 
cultural magazine,  the  Furrow.  As  one 
who  strongly  believes  in  free  trade  and 
who  has  supported  and  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  embargos,  I  found  my 
self  in  accord  with  this  editorial.  Because 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  I 
am  today  inserting  "Price  Control  By 
Embargo  Hurts  Everybody"  in  the  Rec- 
ord, immediately  following  my  remarks. 
This   will   not   point   out   the   thoughts 
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which  have  been  voiced  by  many  farm- 
ers, but  will  explain  why  restrictive  trade 
policies  woiUd  adversely  affect  everyone. 

The  eduorial  IoIIowj: 
Trice  Control  by  Embargo  Hirts  EvrSYDODY 

It  1:5  easy  to  understand  why  a  lea.s  de- 
veloped natioj.  facing  starvation,  might 
place  an  embargo  ou  the  export  of  fuCKlstufTs 
tJ  other  countries.  Such  a  s-xep  would  seem 
Ji:st  and  necossiry  in  orJ?r  to  roducc  hunger 
at  home  But  f.r  a  rich  trade-oriented  coun- 
try to  do  so  as  a  way  of  manipulating  domes- 
tic food  prlce.s.  seems  not  only  unnecessary. 
unwi.se,  and  unfair,  but  counter-prcdiictlve 
.^nl  downright  callous. 

An  embargo  or  quasi -embargo  against  crop 
cxpcrt.s,  such  as  US.  restricllon.s  t  n  soybean 
exp  rts  In  1973.  or  the  oft-threatened  and 
v.ldely-dL-nianded  (but  never  imposcil)  cm- 
bart;:)  on  U.S.  cm  and  wheat  last  year,  can 
play  havoc  with  crop  marketing  and  con- 
stimpticn  patterns.  It  creates  a  situation 
something  ir<e  an  auction  of  .sc?.rce  com- 
moditle.s  at  which  only  cne  buyer  i  In  thi.'; 
c.iso  the  richest  one)  Is  allowed  to  bid  on 
in<i.st  of  the  lots.  I.ackiiig  compeiitlcn.  the 
protected  buyer  can  purcUa.^e  what  he  de- 
sire.5  at  tho  price  he  wishes  to  pay.  Others 
must  scramble  fnr  wh.ifs  left,  and  some— 
the  p.->ore.st  of  CDurse  — g.i  a-.vay  empty- 
handed. 

Have  the  best  interests  of  protected  buyer 
r<?ally  been  .served? 

The  answer,  Ui  our  opinion.  Is  no.  Some 
.short-term  i  atlonal  benefit  may  be  derived, 
but  the  aitcrshock  can  affect  national  and 
liilernati  ;iih1   well-being  for  years   to  come. 

BUVrR    BEW.^RE 

First  of  all.  an  export  embargo  on  any 
scarce  commodity  caiuses  a  certain  degree  of 
{conomic  disruption  and  hardship  m  coun- 
tries that  are  traditional  buyers  of  the  crop. 
So  those  countries  immediately  begin  scarch- 
Inf;  for  substitute  food.s  or  f.T  ways  to  become 
self-sufficient.  At  the  tery  least,  they  look 
carefully  at  other  producing  countries,  seek- 
ing mere  de;  endable  srnrces  of  supply.  Thus 
there  Ls  preat  risk  of  losing  future  trade 
with  v.'ilueJ  customers,  perhaps  some  long 
and  carefully  cultivated. 

Fragile  trading  patterns  and  practices  are 
disrupted  by  embargors.  World  trade  is  In- 
hibited by  unpredictably  gyrating  supplies 
and  prices.  Commodity  cotitracts  lose  viabil- 
ity and  futures  markets  may  become  con- 
futed and  depressed  by  fear  of  unnatural  rc- 
.strlctioiis  on  trade. 

SUBSIDIL'FU    I.f.VrRV 

An  embargo  can  also  be  directly  damaging 
at  home  be.-ause  it  results  in  a  false  price 
that  is  well  below  the  world  value  Because 
this  price  does  not  function  to  dampen  buy- 
ing, the  result  is  luxury  domestic  consump- 
tion of  a  scarce,  high-value  product  in  much 
demand  uver.seas.  A.ssoclated  Is  t!ie  lost  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  the  national  cur- 
rency through  free  trade  of  the  product  Also 
crop  emb.l^u;o^s  di.-courage  home  farmtrs. 
who  find  themselves  subsidizing  domestic 
consumption  (or.  by  world  standards,  over- 
consumption).  And  demoralized  farmers  are 
not  likely  to  produce  a  plentiful  supply  of 
anything. 

Viewed  through  the  eyes  of  would-be  pur- 
chasers, one  can  see  m  f<iod  embargies  a 
kmd  of  cynicL'm  that  placos  politics  and 
short-term  expediency  above  responsible  hu- 
manism. To  deny  people  In  other  countries 
the  right  to  bid  for  what  Is  produced  is  to 
tell  them:  'Even  though  you  may  want  and 
need  this  commodity  more  than  we  do.  It  is 
not  available  to  you  at  any  pric?."  lliis  kind 
(f  self-indulgence,  if  widespread,  can't  help 
creating  a  climate  of  International  selfishne.S3 
and  distrust. 

What  1"!  feed  in  cne  nation  niiy  be  food  In 
another.  Thus  If  the  embargo  Idea  spreads, 
one  nation  ma\  /att^n  pigs  with  commodities 
that    other   ccuntries   want   to  purchase  for 


human  food,  only  to  find  the  product  can  t 
b-.>  bought  for  love  or  money,  even  for  be  ih. 

Food  embargoes,  imposed  on  scarce  C'  m- 
modities,  shut  off  supply  when  the  custo- 
mers' need  Is  great  st  After  yei.rs  of  trade 
have  created  dependence  and  trust,  embar- 
goes should  be  applied  only  to  .slave  off  fam- 
ine at  home.  If  you  refuse  to  share  a  farm 
commodity  when  there's  not  a  lot  of  it,  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  do  everything  po.sslb'.e 
to  pet  alo'.ig  without  your  product  even  when 
you  ha  e  too  much  of  it. 


r.IODEL  VyiTVV)  ?:.^TIONS 
FROGRAJvI 

IKr  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
rr?\ious  order  of  liie  ilju;e.  th'^  genU?- 
man  from  California  iMr.  Don  H.  Cl.-m'- 
s?Ni   is  reco!?nizcd  lor  5  minutss. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  S;  eaker. 
I  rer-ently  had  the  oiiportunlty  to  meet 
V.  *i  h  r.n  outstLir.dir.g  group  of  yoimg  peo- 
ple. 

Every  y:ar,  for  the  prist,  9  year.;,  the 
faculty,  admiuibtrutors  ard  students  of 
the  Napa  County  school  system  have 
Fporsorpcl  a  model  United  Nations  pro- 
grnm  in  the  county. 

They  have  made  an  extraordinary  ef- 
fort to  k(?C!)  abreast  of  chan^in??  circum- 
stances and  chalk'ncos  facing  the  United 
Nations.  Their  efforts  have  proven  to  be 
an  excellent  e.xaniple  of  "learning  by 
doing." 

In  my  judgment,  each  participant  has 
painrd  a  trreater  understanding^  of  the 
precedural  r-uestions  and  complexities 
facing  the  U.N. 

It  is  my  view  that  they  have  a  m.ore 
realistic  understanding  of  what  th?  U.N. 
can  and  cannot  do. 

It  was  a  singular  honor  for  me  to  be 
invit  d  to  participate  and  the  students 
are  to  be  commetHled  for  their  willini;- 
ness  to  p;ir,iripato  in  t.he  workings  of 
government  at  every  level. 

Tor  the  b'-n'-^fit  <~>i  mv  collea  ai-^s  in  the 
Con'/rcss.  I  am  inscrtinr;  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the  addi'ess 
I  made  that  evening : 
Excerpts   From   Speech  hy   Mr    Don   H 

Cl  .^UsE.V 

It  l3  l.Tiprtant  that  you  as  students:  and 
we,  as  legislators  public  officials,  educators 
and  private  citizens:  le.irn  as  much  as  we 
can  a'-jout  the  political  Institutions  that.  In 
some  degr?e  or  another,  are  determining  the 
kind  of  life  we  will  load. 

I  can't  think  of  a  better  way  of  learning 
than  to  participate  in  a  niodelof  the  Insti- 
tution Itself. 

It  is  one  thing  to  study  an  organizational 
chart  ar.d  quite  another  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  how  the  organization  really 
works. 

The  United  Nations  was  born  in  the  ashes 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  w.as  designed 
to  avoid  the  fatal  flaws  that  were  incor- 
porated In  the  League. 

The  U.N.  was  conceived  as  an  action 
agency  with  the  assignment  from  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  that  it  seek  out  and  find 
ways  to  keep  the  peace. 

Never  before  in  history  had  so  much  hope 
for  so  many  people  be  gathered  together  in 
a  single  organization  The  deliberations  and 
decisions  of  the  United  NaMons  have  been 
helpful  In  som.e  degree,  but  anv  great  ac- 
compli.shments  still  He  ahead 

Can  the  U  N.  be  more  than  a  di.'cossloii 
forum?  Can  it  help  us  achieve  the  aite  old 
goal  of  men  and  women  g.r.crulng  them- 
selves in  freedom,  peace  and  miKual  co- 
operation? 

The   United   Nations  has   be;.'n   clo.scly  in- 


vol.ed  In  the  Middle  Eiist  slttiatlon  prac- 
11  '  "y  fr  m  l^e  moment  Us  charter  was  rail- 
tied  in  1943.  But  today.  30  years  later,  the 
siaiation  is  as  potentially  exjjlo-ive  as  evtr 
and  very  linulcd  progress  has  liecn  made  to- 
ward a  per.maiient  peaceful  solution. 

And  today  it  is  primarily  tlie  Uniied  :'.tjtes 
that  is  proMtiing  the  impetus  toward  a 
pRacorul  agreement  among  tiie  nations  of  Ihc 
Middle  East  The  U.N.  cannot  e.vpect  con- 
tinued support  if  it  is  incapable  of  mesiinj; 
th?  major  chal!eiit;es  it  faces 

I'erhap;  It  has  been  injtltitionally  un- 
prepared for  I  he  remarkable  change?  i.n  na- 
tional boundaries,  .security  alignments. 
weapons  developments  and  world  political 
structures  that  have  taken  place  In  the  l.i  ; 
three  decades. 

The  United  Slate,  f.ircs  ni  my  cUrii^u'.li  ; 
m  'h.'  U.N.  The  b.-f  ic  forei-n  poiicy  of  tJi- 
Uni'.cd  Scatc-i  must  be  tlie  preervati'in  of 
ov.ti  ■overcl"ntv  ai'd  free  institution-.  Our 
irv.";C  before  the  world  should  bo  ncitlicr 
o'cfcniive  nor  belUgeient.  We  should  exp.iml 
Ic'c ;;;  and  kicali  with  nations  v.hose  Inrer- 
c  r-,  i.re  in  harmony  with  ovr.-.  V/e  mu.t  al^o 
.'■ct'.  to  re.iu.-e  tension'-  and  contantly  search 
for  acceptable  avenues  of  cooperation  and 
comrnt.ni ration  with  our  adversaries  as  we 
crinttnue  to  advance  the  caure  of  fiecclom 
thro:-ghout  the  world. 

The  changing  face  ui  the  U-iiud  Nation-  — 
part!  ularly  in  its  General  A^^.seutbly— Is  mal:- 
ipg  It  increasingly  difficult  for  use  to  achlev.- 
o  1  f.oals  ihrougii  the  U.N.  It  is  clearly  obvi- 
ous that  we  cannot  put  all  our  Cj;gs  in  Ih? 
li.N.  basV-et. 

Over  one-third  oi'  all  the  people  in  tlie 
world  arc  li'ing  in  new  nations  which,  in 
104S,  were  controlled  by  foreign  nations. 
Since  then,  there  has  been  an  accelerated 
mo\enient  toward  independence. 

1  he.so  third  world  nations  are  oconomlcallv. 
poll tiv ally  and  militarily  weak  for  the  most 
p.u-t.  but  have,  as  a  group,  a  control  in  the 
U.N,  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  capacity 
niKl  role  in  the  real  world. 

We,  the  most  advanced  nation  in  the  wo'-ld 
have,  as  I  ha\e  said,  many  difficulties  in  deal- 
ing with  the  United  Nations  as  prc-ently 
CO  .;tiiuted  cr structured. 

Cut  even  sn.  we  must  tucle^sly  seek,  bv 
cvcty  avenue  open  to  us,  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  conditions  for  institutional 
chancre  and  Improvement. 

Ot  r  nation,  because  of  lis  productivity  and 
powei-.  both  existing  and  potential,  h.Vs  the 
awcLome  responsibility  of  stablUs'lng  and 
mahUalning  peace.  In  concert  with  our  free 
world  friend-. 

We  must  be  oiiatai.tly  aware  of  certain 
fuiid.imentals.  Our  nation  does  not  covet 
t!ie  territory  of  any  people.  We  have  no  wish 
to  dominate  others.  The  peace  we  seek  is  a 
sci  urc  and  a  Just  peace,  not  bought  at  the 
expense  of  others,  not  bought  at  the  expense 
of  principle,  and  not  bought  by  surrender 
of  our  vital  national  Interests. 

I.i  the  years  immediately  ahead,  the 
advancement  of  peace,  vtith  freedom,  will 
dcin;ind  much  of  us— our  strength,  our 
patience,  our  perseverance  and  our  per- 
formance. 

But  more  than  anything— It  will  demand, 
above  all,  a  realistic  understanding  of  the 
world  a:id  it-;  cliallenglng  problems. 

The  principal  and  continuing  factor  is  the 
pxpavbionist  "lans  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Peo-le's  Republic  of  China.  They  show 
absolutely  no  evidence  of  genuine  change 
despite  t;.cir  clai.ms  of  v.anthig  to  relax  ten- 
Kl-i:i  and  to  preserve  peace. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Am.erlcan  people  share 
mv  deep  belief  that  a  dantrer  exists  in  the 
V.  oriel. 

I  .i!u  not  sure  the  .\m?rican  people  believe 
vie  nuis:  maintaiti  an  adetiuate  security 
orga. ligation  t-o  deter  aggresslou  and  to  help 
k'e  1  peace  in  the  world. 

Our  Etronj  military  defenses  are  not  the 
e  .emv  of  peace,  they  are,  in  reality,  the 
guard, an.s   of   jeace.   We   have   fought   four 
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wars  in  tills  century,  but  our  power  has  never 
been  used  to  break  the  peace,  only  to  keep 
it.  Never  to  destroy  freedom,  only  to  defend 
It. 

Our  strength  is  a  trust  upon  which  rests 
tlie  current  safety  and  security  of  free  men. 
The  structure  of  our  security  organiza- 
tions cannot  remain  the  same.  With  con- 
stantly changing  dangers,  with  rapidly 
changing  development  in  the  .science  of  war- 
fare, our  security  alliances  must  be 
re-structured  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
I  hange. 

But  otir  primary  purpose  is  now  and  must 
always  be  to  prevent  aggression  and  or  war. 
To  do  this.  Institutional  reform  is  absolute- 
ly essential — if  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  the  nuclear  age  and  the 
potentials  of  our  space  age  technology. 

Those  of  you  who  have  participated  in 
this  model  United  Nations  and  the  other 
young  men  and  women  of  your  generation 
have  much  more  at  stake  In  the  future  than 
your  parents  and  those  in  our  generation. 

In  the  year  2000.  which  seems  like  a  long 
time  away,  none  of  you  will  be  45  years  old 
yet  and  some  of  you  will  be  less  than  40.  You 
will  have  completed  less  than  half  of  your 
adult  lifetime  in  the  next  25  years. 

Are  you  thinking  that  far  ahead?  Are  you 
learning  from  the  problems  of  diplomacy  you 
have  seen  in  your  studies  over  the  past  few 
months,  and  seeking  solutions  based  upon 
conditions  we  might  face  in  the  year  2000? 
I  hope  so. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  invite  each 
of  you  to  write  to  me  in  the  next  few  weeks 
with  any  suggestions  you  have  on  how  the 
UN.  should  be  re-structured  or  reformed  and 
what  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  rela- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  should  be. 

If  you  are  willing  to  do  so,  I  will  bring 
your  comments  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  our  State  Department  and 
to  John  Scall.  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Your  views,  based  upon  the  experience  you 
have  had  this  week,  would  be  very  interest- 
ing to  me  and  the  policy-makers  who  deter- 
mine our  foreign  policy. 

Submitting  your  thoughts,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, would  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
participat«  in  the  political  process  and  would 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  process  and  in- 
fluence policy  at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 


TRAGIC  CRASH  OF  C-5A  IN  SAIGON 
FRIDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  crash  of  the  C-5A  in  Saigon  Fi-i- 
day.  claiming  the  lives  of  more  than  175 
adults  and  orphans,  is  yet  another  chap- 
ter in  this  multibillion-dollar  fraud  on 
the  American  public.  That  this  tragedy 
could  have  been  avoided  were  it  not  for 
shoddy  engineering  might  well  be  the 
case.  Viewing  this  crash  from  the  back- 
drop of  coverup  and  negligence,  I  think 
there  is  an  immediate  need  for  a  full- 
scale  congressional  investigation.  This 
seems  to  fall  within  an  established  Pen- 
tagon pattern  of  evasion  and  conceal- 
ment. 

The  Air  Force  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
investigation,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  to  take  their  word  for  this  crash 
just  as  we  took  their  word  for  the  C-5A's 
airworthiness.  Since  1966,  critics  have 
charged  that  structural  defects  would 
ci-ipple  the  C-5A  and  sent  cost  overruns 
into  the  billions  of  dollars.  The  Air  Force 


attacked  the  problem  by  attacking  the 
critics  assigning  one  to  supervise  bowling 
alleys  in  Thailand  and  sending  another 
to  Addis  Abbaba  as  air  attache. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Air  Force  per- 
mitted Lockheed  to  weaken  strength  re- 
quirements and  other  basic  standards 
that  the  company  refused  to  meet. 

There  is  documented  evidence,  which  I 
will  be  developing  later  this  week  through 
sworn  affidavits,  showing  that  the  Air 
Force  was  a  willing  partner  in  massive 
and  illegal  substitutions  of  material  that 
threaten  the  structural  integrity  of  the 
plane.  Wholesale  substitution  of  sub- 
standard materials  and  bootlegged  parts 
has  been  systematically  concealed  from 
the  public,  even  to  the  extent  that  expo- 
sure of  this  practice  cost  a  reporter  his 
job. 

Now,  with  this  tragedy  in  Vietnam,  the 
Air  Force  reports  that  this  crash  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  and  has  ignored  inci- 
dents which  contradict  this.  At  one  point 
in  its  development,  a  C-5A  engine  took 
off  without  the  aircraft.  Last  September, 
in  Oklahoma,  a  C-5A,  under  circum- 
stances suspiciously  similar  to  the  Sai- 
gon crash,  suffered  a  blown-out  door, 
decompression,  and  eventual  disintegra- 
tion because  of  structural  flaws. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  events,  those 
most  closely  associated  with  the  C-5A 
have  systematically  attempted  to  white- 
wash the  failures  and  promote  more 
funding.  The  investigations  they  have 
had  in  mind  were  those  that  specialized 
in  finding  no  evidence.  Defects  have 
only  been  acknowledged  in  order  to  back 
up  requests  for  more  money  from  Con- 
gress. Now,  Lockheed  and  the  Air  Force 
are  back  and  want  another  billion  dol- 
lars over  the  next  few  years  to  cure 
some  of  these  defects. 

I  think  that  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress have  a  right  to  know  how  their 
money  is  being  wasted  and  where  re- 
sponsibility for  this  massive  subterfuge 
lies.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  ask- 
ing the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  reopen  the  C-5A  case. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  takes 
accidents  of  this  tragic  proportion  to 
force  us  to  reassess,  an  accounting  must 
be  made.  Any  Air  Force  investigation  of 
the  crash  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  meantime,  all  77  C-5A's 
should  be  grounded.  Engineering  must 
be  reviewed  and  this  history  of  decep- 
tion exposed.  Lockheed  and  Air  Force 
involvement  in  this  scandal  has  to  be 
investigated  and  violations  of  the  law 
punished. 

Since  the  project  began,  criticism  from 
the  Congress  has  been  constant  but  we 
have  not  really  come  to  grips  with  the 
issues  of  whether  our  money  was  wasted, 
the  lives  of  many  endangered,  and  mas- 
sive fraud  being  perpetrated.  Hopefully, 
this  horrible  catastrophe  will  serve  as  a 
positive  catalyst  in  that  direction. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  AU- 
THORIZE ARMY,  NAVY,  AND 
MARINE  CORPS  BICENTENNIAL 
MEDALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.s.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Gerald  H.  Moeller.  as.sist- 
ant  superintendent  of  schools  in  St. 
Louis,  a  captain  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
for  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  US.  Army,  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  the 
U  S.  Mprinc  Corps  are  all  celebratin.?  this 
year  t)ie  bicentennial  of  their  establish- 
ment, and  that  it  would  be  most  appro- 
nriate  for  tlie  Congress  to  authoi-ize  the 
sirildng  of  national  medals  commemo- 
ra'.ing  iJie.'-e  200th  anniversaries. 

Between  1963  and  the  end  of  the  93d 
Con.Gre.ss  on  January  3.  1975.  it  was  my 
privilege  and  i^leasure  to  introduce  and 
or  manage  in  committee  and  on  the 
Kou?c  floor  numerous  bills  which  became 
law  to  strike  commemorative  national 
medals  for  tlie  observance  of  major  anni- 
versaries of  events  of  national  historic 
significance.  During  that  period,  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  coinage,  currency  and 
medals  came  within  the  jurisdiction  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, of  which  I  was  then  chairman. 
I  theierore  have  developed  a  great  appre- 
ciation and  admiration  for  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  in  de- 
signing and  striking  national  medal<, 
and  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  these  medals  among 
collectors  and  also  the  general  public, 
including  thousands  of  schoolchildren 
v.ho  buy  them  when  touring  facilities  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

Medals  commemorating  the  bicenten- 
nials of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  would  certainly  conform  to  all  of 
the  standards  we  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency,  and  Housing 
in  the  past  in  determining  appropriate 
subjects  for  national  commemorative 
medals. 

I  have  therefore  today  introduced  a  bill 
along  line.^-  suggested  by  Captain  Moeller 
when  lie  wrote  to  me  on  this  subject.  It 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  separate  medals  com- 
memorating the  bicentennial  of  the  Army 
on  this  coming  Flag  Day,  June  14;  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Navy  on  October  13; 
and  the  bicentennial  of  the  Marine  Corps 
on  November  10. 

riST      MFDAI.S      GO      BACK      TO       W,\SHINGTON       AT 
BOSTON 

The  medals  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  struck  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  and  offered  for  public  sale  by  the 
mint  as  Treasury  "list"  medals,  at  prices 
sufficient  to  cover  all  costs  of  manufac- 
ture, including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses. 
Additional  copies  of  the  Army  mecUil 
could  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  medals  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  at  cost. 

Similar  arrangemeiits  wcie  made  by 
Congress  3  years  ago  for  the  striking  of 
medals  commemorating  Transpo  '72. 
Other  Treasury  list  medals  authorized 
by  Congress  in  recent  years  included 
those  commemorating  the  lOOlh  anniver- 
sary of  the  Secret  Service;  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Diplomatic  Courier  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  State;  and  the 
life  and  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Jonas 
Salk.  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover.  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Goddard.  Robert  Frost.  Dr.  Thomas 
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A.  Dooley  III.  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  and 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The.se  and  score.s  of  other  TreasuiT  list 
medals  honorins  eac  h  of  the  Presidents, 
and  !?reat  events  m  national  hi.>tory  go- 
n;tT  back  to  one  maikina  Geor^'e  Wash- 
in'.4'on's  lutmi,'  ol  the  sicse  of  Boston, 
are  available  to  the  public  at  prices  de- 
termined by  th;  mint  and  the  General 
Accounting  Oflice  to  reflet t  the  costs  of 
production.  The  A:  my.  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Corp.s  bicentennial  medals  would  be 
added  to  the  tataloi,'  of  Trea.>ury  list 
medals  bv  the  let;ishu:on  I  have  just  in- 
troduced. 

It  is  my  understanding;  that  designs 
for  these  medals  ha'.e  been  worked  out 
by  the  tliree  .services  so  tiiat  production 
could  beain  promptly  alter  the  legisla- 
tion is  enacted 


ANTITRUST    AND    PUDLIC    I.ANDo 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  iMr  H.^rkis'  i.s  rec- 
ognized for  .')  minutes. 

Mr,  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  House  Interior  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  heard  testimony  from 
Mr.  Keith  Clearwaters.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department,  regarding  the 
serious  antitrust  implications  involved  in 
opening  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
1.  Elk  Hills.  Calif  .  to  e.xploitation  by  the 
oil  industi-y.  Mr.  Clearwaters  pointed  out 
that  Standard  Oil  of  California.  SOCAL. 
controls  tlie  only  pipeline  leaving  the  in- 
stallation, has  .superior  knowledge  of  the 
jjeological  formations  on  the  reserve,  and 
has  an  anticomi;etitive  edge  over  other 
companies  in  cievelopiny  the  oil  and  gas 
at  Elk  Hills. 

This  was  an  extremely  important 
hearing,  and  I  commend  its  record  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Today  I  am  introducing  two  pieces  of 
legislation  which  wUl  promote  energy 
development  in  the  public  interest,  ra- 
ther than  in  the  interest  of  the  big  oil 
companies.  I  have  also  written  to  the 
Honorable  Peter  \V.  Roni\o,  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mono;x)lies  and  Commercial 
Law  requestng  over.-^ight  hearings  on  the 
exploitation  of  public  lands  and  a  report 
on  possible  steps  to  promote  competition 
in  the  development  process. 

Hon.    PFTFR    RODINI). 

Chui  man.  House  Jiidirujrij  Subcotnmiltre  on 
MonopoHrs  and  Co'ntnercial  Lti'r.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
DrAii  Mr.  Ch.\irm.\n  :  Deve'.opiiijj  tlie  oil 
and  ga,s  re.^erve.s  on  public  lands,  including 
llie  ou'er  coiitineiual  sheif.  is  one  of  the 
most  ditScult  topic-,  before  the  Congress  in 
this  session.  The  public  now  owns  CO  of 
known  ciome.stic  oil  reserves  80'  of  develop- 
able shale  reserve-,  niid  virtually  all  of  tiie 
oil  on  the  continental  ."^hclf  We  must  there- 
fore in.-.urc  th.it  the  public  does  not  lose 
control  over  the.->e  vaUi.ihle  resources  Any 
development  of  public  resources  mii=i  be  In 
the  public  interest  rather  than  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  bi^;  oil  companies. 

The  House  Interior  Subcotnmitice  osi  Pub- 
lic Lands  is  currently  studving  n  proposal  to 
create  national  petrolfiin  reserves  on  OCS 
lands,  as  well  as  on  the  Na-.  al  Petnilec.m  Re- 
serves, and  to  allow  the  doiiiesnc  ou  liiinpa- 
lues    to    implement    the    de' elopnient.    The 


Arined  Services  Committee  is  reviewing'  the 
same  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
petroleum  needs  of  the  military. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and  Commer- 
ci.il  Law  hold  conciirrcjit  hearings  on  public 
lands  as  well  Specifically.  I  would  lilve  the 
Subc.jiimiu'.ee  to  hold  lnve.s'.:j,'a;ive  oversight 
h.earings  on  the  admitustratlon's  oil  devel- 
opment pUms.  and  to  report  on  po.s.-ible 
means  of  promoting  competition  among  the 
major  oh  companies  now  vyln-;  for  the  op- 
P')r' unity  to  lease  piUjlic-  huids  for  oil  ex- 
planation and  development 

I  know  you  .siiare  niv  concern  over  the 
anticompetitive  nature  of  tiie  US.  oil  in- 
dustry, and  my  fears  over  the  great  piUeiuial 
for  abtiie  which  exists  in  the  opening  up 
of  our  vital  reserves  to  exploitation  by  tlie 
private  Oil  companie,  without  adequate  antl- 
tru  t  safc;;n,ards.  The  presence  of  Standard 
Oil  of  California  at  the  Elk  Hills  Re.serves 
presents  an  enormous  opportiuiity  for  aliuse. 
The  publics  oU  reserves  should  not  become 
another  excuse  for  windfall  oil  profits  in 
I  he  name  of  the  enerity  crisis. 

I  will  appreciate  your  con.sUleration  of  this 
mat  tei". 

Sincerely. 

Herbert  E.  Harris  IT 


\V  \YS  AND  \rEANS  OVERSIGHT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ANNOUNCES  HEAR- 
INGS  ON  TAXPAYER  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  iMr.  Vanik'  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  of  Ways  and  Means 
announces  a  hearing  on  Monday, 
April  14.  in  room  2325.  Rayburn  House 
OrTnc  Building,  with  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Commi.-.sioner  Donald  Alex- 
ander. 

Monday's  hearing  will  be  limited  to 
the  is.sue  of  taxpayer  services.  Subcom- 
mittee Sta.ff.  which  has  been  periodically 
moiutoring  the  quality  of  tax  informa- 
tion provided  at  IRS  offices,  will  rejwrt 
on  us  findings. 

Among  the  issues  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed are; 

First,  the  quality  of  training  provided 
taxpayer  service  representatives: 

Second,  the  added  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment created  by  a  single  tax  filing  date 
of  April  15; 

Third,  monitoring  of  private  tax  prep- 
aration firms  and  the  need  for  strength- 
ening legislation;  and 

Fourth,  simplification  of  tax  forms, 
both  for  individuals  and  businesses. 

And  other  related  issues. 

The  subcommittee  will  scliedule  later 
hearings  to  hear  from  members  of  the 
public.  Written  comments  and  examples 
of  problems  with  IRS  taxpayer  services 
are  welcome  at  this  time.  Interested  par- 
ties should  submit  data  to  2371  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
20516. 


STATEMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  INCREAS- 
ING THE  SUPPORT  PRICE  OF  TO- 
BACCO TO  70  PERCENT  OF  PARITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Jen- 
RETTEi  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most,  salient  argument  in  favor  of  in- 


creasing the  support  level  of  tobacco  to 
70  percent  of  parity  is  that  it  probably 
will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  one  cent.  To- 
bacco is  a  cash  crop  which  has  not  con- 
tributed to  our  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cit. It  has  been  such  a  successful  export 
crop  that  the  government  has  asked 
farmers  to  increase  production  this  year 
by  15  percent  so  the  United  Stales  will 
have  more  tobacco  for  export  purposes. 
The  change  in  the  support  level  formula 
IS  entirely  equitable  and  just.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  very  modest  increase  when  compared 
to  the  increased  cost  of  production  in  tiie 
past  year  alone. 

The  average  market  prices  have  been 
above  the  support  levels  that  would  be 
set  by  this  legislation.  But  tobacco  faiTii- 
ers  deseiwe  the  peace  of  mind  that  this 
legislation  would  give  them — a  kind  of 
assurance  that  the  prices  paid  will  not 
fall  below  their  production  costs.  It  is 
tiiat  simple. 

During  tiie  last  few  decades  we  have 
lamented  the  demi.-.e  of  the  small  farmer 
and  tlie  replacement  of  the  family  farm 
by  the  vertically  integrated  corporate 
farm.  This  displacement  of  the  small 
farmer  has  caused  an  outmigration  to 
the  cities  with  all  of  the  attendant  prob- 
lems in  the  cities,  including  job  retrain- 
ing, unemployment  and  an  increased 
level  of  social  services  and  the  cost  of 
those  services.  This  legislation  could  be 
an  inexpensive  method,  in  the  long  run. 
to  insure  that  the  small  tobacco  farmer  is 
not  squeezed  out  by  spiraling  production 
costs.  The  average  size  of  a  tobacco  farm 
is  only  2  acres,  according  to  the  USDA. 
We  are  not  asking  for  special  treatment. 
We  are  asking  for  fairness.  Tlie  present 
sui^port  level  is  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

Other  nations  can  duplicate  the  qual-^ 
ity  of  our  cotton,  our  soybeans  and  our 
grains.  But  the  one  thing  they  have  not 
been  able  to  duplicate  is  the  unique  flavor 
and  quality  of  our  tobacco.  Accordingly. 
American  tobacco  exports  made  a  posi- 
tive contribution  of  $1  billion  to  our 
balance-of-payments  dilemma  last  year. 
It  would  be  shortsighted  in  the  extreme 
to  deal  a  severe  blow  to  a  farm  industry 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  our 
economy.  About  40  percent  of  our  to- 
bacco is  earmarked  for  export. 

At  home,  taxes  on  tobacco  are  an  in- 
trinsic part  of  the  fabric  of  our  economy 
in  every  State.  Excise  taxes  on  tobacco 
last  year  amounted  to  $5.8  billion 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  existing  parity  formula  applies  a 
3 -year  average  cost  of  producing  tobacco 
to  a  bate  price.  This  formula  is  hopelessly 
out  of  date.  Tobacco  production  costs 
have  increa.'ed  durin;j  the  last  year  by 
35  percent. 

If  we  establish  price  supports  at  70 
percent  of  parity,  tliis  will  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  support  level  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  from  93.2  cents  per  pound  to 
$1.04' J.  It  will  raise  the  level  for  burley 
from  96  cents  to  $1.12.  But  market  prices 
are  expected  to  stay  abo\c  these  support 
levels. 

Now  let  us  try  tj  anticipate  possible 
arguments  against  keeping  this  provi- 
sion in  the  bill.  The  chief  potential  argu- 
ment on  the  House  side  could  be  ger- 
maneness. It  might  be  argued  that  the 
tobacco  parity  provision  was  tacked  on 
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as  an  afterthought  without  benefit  of 
hearings. 

My  staff  has  checked  with  parliamen- 
tary experts  and  they  have  assured  us 
that,  should  someone  raise  a  point  of 
order  on  grounds  of  germaneness  on  the 
House  floor,  then  we  can  call  for  a  sep- 
arate up  or  down  vote  on  the  parity 
question  alone  without  endangering  the 
bill.  We  can  make  a  sound  and  convinc- 
ing case  for  the  provision  because  we  can 
show  that  the  present  1959-vintage.  56 
percent  formula  is  far  behind  the  reali- 
ties of  today's  production  costs.  We  can 
show  that  no  hearings  are  required  on 
this  simple  and  modest  increase,  although 
the  Senate  Production  and  Stabilization 
Subcommittee  held  exten.sive  hearings  on 
the  subject  in  February  at  which  some 
House  Members  testified. 

We  also  anticipate  that  f  omcone  not 
familiar  with  tobacco  faiTning  might 
raise  the  question  of  whctiier  this  pro- 
vision mi^ht  not  encoura.rje  the  over- 
production of  toba'^co.  Of  course,  as  most 
of  you  are  cware.  current  law  contains 
production  restrictions.  Farmers  are  re- 
stricted to  marketing  so  many  pounds  of 
set  allotments.  So  tliat  argument  can  be 
handled  easily. 

We  can  explain  that  this  lt'.4i:-lalion  is 
virtually  assured  of  bein.it  completely 
without  co.st  to  tho  taxpayer.  We  can 
point  out  that  the  suggested  increase  is 
even  below  the  mirket  prices  of  last  year 
and  v.ill  most  certainly  be  below  th?  1975 
market  price. 

If  someone  raises  th?  issue  of  health, 
as  did  Senator  Moss  of  the  Senate  side, 
we  can  show  that  despite  warnings  by 
the  U.S.  Surgeon  General,  the  use  of 
tobacco  has  continued  to  increase.  We 
can  argue  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  resist  any  attempts  to  reduce  the 
use  of  tobacco  by  legislative  fiat,  just  as 
we  resisted  the  attempts  to  legislate  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  during  pro- 
hibition. If  tobacco  production  in  this 
country  is  ever  curtailed  because  of  mis- 
guided health  reasons,  then  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  would  simply  resort  to  use 
of  cheap  and  inferior  tobacco  products 
imported  from  other  countries. 

There  is  also  the  overriding  economic 
factor.  There  are  many  States — and  not 
all  Southern  States  by  any  means — 
where  tobacco  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
economy.  For  example,  in  my  own  State 
of  South  Cprolina  over  33.000  families — 
families  and  not  individuals — are  associ- 
ated with  tobacco  farms  or  the  tobacco 
industry.  There  are  almost  600.000  fam- 
ilies associated  with  tobacco  throughout 
the  United  States,  including  significant 
numbers  in  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Maryland,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Massachusetts,  'Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri,  and  West  Virginia. 

It  looks  as  if  1975  will  be  another 
bright  year  for  tobacco  farmers,  han- 
dlers, and  others  involved  with  the  Indus- 
tiT.  The  production  of  tobacco  this  year 
should  reach  2.2  billion  pounds — about 
10  percent  more  than  last  year.  The  in- 
crease will  mainly  be  for  Flue-cured 
tobacco,  with  the  basic  quota  to  be  in- 
creased by  15  percent,  or  about  99,000 
acres.  Burley  production  also  will  in- 
crease, with  a  10-percent  boost  expected 
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to  increase  acreage  by  17,000  acres.  To- 
bacco planters  are  expected,  in  all,  to 
increase  total  planting  11  percent  above 
the  962,000  acres  planted  last  year. 

We  expect  that  the  party  increase  can 
survive  attacks  on  the  House  floor  just 
as  it  survived  an  attack  on  the  Senate 
side  where  Senator  Moss  had  prepared 
27  amendments. 

The  price  of  equipment,  fertilizers,  and 
labor  has  far  outstripped  the  present 
parity  level  of  56  percent.  I  do  not  have 
to  remind  any  of  you  that  we  are  now 
involved  in  a  tug  of  war  between  infla- 
tion and  recession — an  economic  mal- 
aise that  hits  the  farmer  hardest  of  all. 
But  the  tobacco  farmer  has  not  hurt  the 
Federal  loan  programs.  For  example,  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  commodity  inventory  pro- 
gram on  tobacco  had  no  losses. 

Gentlemen,  to  summarize,  allow  me  to 
say  that  there  is  no  other  agricultural 
commodity  that  carries  its  own  weight 
like  tobacco.  There  is  no  other  ca.sh  crop 
with  as  steady  a  market.  Tobacco 
farmers  have  been  good  to  this  coun- 
trj' — the  balance  of  payments  problem 
would  be  no  problem  at  all  if  all  other 
commodities  and  industries  were  as  solid 
as  our  tobacco  industry.  Tobacco  farm- 
ers deserve  this  modest  show  of  support. 
As  I  indicated  before,  it  is  more  psycho- 
logical than  anything  else.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, it  will  not  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer one  cent.  But  it  will  have  immeas- 
urable value  as  a  means  of  proving  to 
this  segment  of  our  agricultural  com- 
munity that  Government  is  prepared  to 
do  something  about  spiraling  production 
costs,  even  if  on  a  standby  basis. 


YOM  HASHOE— THE  DAY  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch  i  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  April  8. 
1975,  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  the  Buchenwald  concentra- 
tion camp,  a  day  traditionally  remem- 
bered by  Jews  throughout  the  world  as 
Yom  Hashoa — the  day  of  the  holocaust. 

Yom  Hashoa  is  a  grim  but  necessary- 
reminder  to  all  the  world  of  the  tragedy — 
the  murder  of  the  6  million.  This  year, 
imder  the  most  troubling  of  circum- 
stances, we  remember  the  agony  and  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  those  6  million 
Jews  of  Germany.  With  each  passing  day, 
Israel's  security,  i^i  fact,  its  very  exist- 
ence is  increasingly  threatened.  The 
popular  worldwide  support  that  Israel 
once  enjoyed  has  been  replaced  by  oil  and 
recession  induced  denunciations  of  its 
basic  right  to  survival. 

Some  would  ask:  "Why  remember  the 
holocaust  and  bring  back  such  obviously 
painful  memories?"  In  fact,  Jewish  law- 
teaches  a  deep  respect  for  life ;  to  respect 
the  living  not  to  look  back  to  the  dead. 
But  the  Jews  of  today  are  as  bound  to  the 
past  as  they  are  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture; and  that  past,  present,  and  future 
includes  for  them  the  security  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  The  old  maxim,  "We  are 
what  we  are"  applies  most  relevantly  to 
the  Jewish  culture.  History,  in  the  Jewish 


case,  is  both  our  strong^.st  ally  and  cur 
most  adamcnt  enemy.  Elie  Wiescl.  the 
famous  Jewish  wiiter  and  a  survivor  ci 
Aushwitz,  once  wrote: 

An  a.ssau!t  on  Jews  aiivv.hcre  mean.';  a', 
attempt  to  humiliate  Jews  everyv.iiere.  Tht- 
name  of  our  secret  Is  history  and  not  gcogr.-'- 
phy.  Therein  lies  our  strength.  The  eneTiy 
knows  It.  His  attempts  at  killing  Je-.' s  fire 
aimed  at  erasing  Jewi.sh  history. 

But  history  can  also  be  a  bitter  adver- 
sary. Without  the  slavery,  inquisiliors. 
ghettos,  and  posroms  of  the  past,  Jews 
would  be  able  to  live  in  peace,  without 
fear  of  destruction.  It  is  almost  as  if  ou:' 
past  is  our  destiny.  This  is  net  tu  say. 
however,  that  Jews  are  self-pityinii; 
quite  to  the  contrary.  The  Jews  of  Ii,ra;-I 
want  nothing  more  than  to  live  their 
lives  in  peace  in  the  country  that  is  his- 
torically theirs.  Elie  Wiesel  v.rote.  most 
appropriately: 

We  want  i.eiihci  to  humiliaie  the  eiieiny 
r.or  to  ClUo-a  him  to  humiliate  us;  we  \^a:lt 
neither  to  kill  nor  to  be  killed.  All  we  v,  ant 
is  to  li'.e  and  teach  others  the  saii-tily  ol 
life,  all  we  want  is  to  build  peace  and  btttlU 
in  peace,  and  bcir  witness  that  man  is  not 
nece.=sarily  mans  enemy,  that  every  war  is 
senseless,  that  the  solution  lies  in  con.pa: - 
sion  and   thu;   compassion   is  possible. 


STEPHEN  MUGAR:  ARMENIAN- 
AMERICAN  CITIZEN  OF  THE 
YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson' 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sli 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  tiie  Armenian  American  Citizens' 
League  which  is  holding  its  42d  Annual 
State  Convention  on  Ap-.l  11.  12  and  13 
in  Sherman  Oaks.  Calif. 

The  League's  1975  Theme  is  "Our  Heri- 
tage Stands  Tall.  We  Give  To  All."  The 
League  will  support  the  Ararat  Home  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Armenian  Home  for 
the  Aged,  and  the  League's  Educational 
and  Scholarship  fund. 

Because  the  24th  of  April  marks  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian  Mai- 
tyrs,  the  League  will  observe  that  mile- 
stone by  a  special  candlelight  ceremony 
at  their  April  12  dinner. 

Mr.  Stephen  P.  Mugar  of  Belmont. 
Ma.ss.,  will  be  honored  as  the  League's 
1975  Citizen  of  the  Year.  The  award  will 
be  presented  by  Mr.  Georpe  M.  Mardikian 
of  San  Francisco,  who  was  similarly  hor.- 
ored  in  1974.  These  two  distinguished 
Americans  came  to  this  country  as  im- 
migrants, penniless,  and  know  what  ad- 
versity means.  Tliey  are  cla.ssic  examples 
of  the  spirit,  resourcefulness  and  talent 
which  is  inherent  in  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. Another  outstanding  example  of 
those  qualities  is  my  former  colleague 
and  good  friend  in  the  California  Legis- 
lature. State  Senator  George  Deukine- 
jian.  with  whom  I  will  be  sharing  tlie 
dais  on  April  12. 

Yes.  the  Armenian  heritage  does  stand 
tall.  And  as  the  Member  of  Congress  w-ho 
is  honored  by  being  referred  to  as  "the 
Armenian  Congressman."  let  me  also  re- 
mind everyone  that  thaL  heritage  is 
indestructible. 
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WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  TO  HELP? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  'Ms.  Abzuo  Is 
recognized  lor  25  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major 
question  that  remains  about  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  i.s.  What  can  we  do  to 
help?  The  guilt  felt  by  the  American 
people  over  our  long  invohement  there 
is  finding  .^ome  relief  in  attempting  to 
help  the  Amera.^ian  orphans.  But  how- 
ever well-mtentioned.  this  help  is  a  peb- 
ble on  the  bcacli  of  himian  mi.sery.  I  .<a\v 
a  great  deal  of  that  mi.seiy  on  the  recent 
fact-findmg  trip  to  both  tlicse  countries. 
It  is  the  lot  of  all  but  the  very  rich,  who 
have  alreadv  fled.  Women  and  children, 
babies,  old  people,  of  all  political  per- 
suasions or  no  political  pcrsua.sion,  are 
seeking  shelter  from  war's  ravages.  This 
is  a  turning  point:  cur  country  can  now 
fulfill  its  commitment,  to  the  human  be- 
ings on  all  .-;des  who  are  suffering  ter- 
ribly. 

The  one  thing  v.  e  can  do,  it  .seem.>  to 
me,  is  to  help  the  tragic  victims  of  the 
war  that  we  have  !)aid  for  so  long.  We 
must  give  human  aid.  quickly,  while  be- 
ing sure  that  it  is  not  diverted  into  fur- 
ther useless  military  aid.  The  be>t  way 
to  do  this  is  to  require  that  it  be  admin- 
istered by  international  agencies  such 
as  the  United  Nations.  In  this  way  we  can 
be  sure  that  it  will  be  u.sed  in  accordance 
with  international  law. 

Above  all,  as  Senator  Hc.mphrey's 
statement  yesterday  noted, 

Coiigres.s  musi  i  ot,  seek  lo  oiJt.iiii  political 
objectives  throusrh  hiimnnitiirian  airl.  but 
only  concern  tt.sell  with  ^ii\  hig  lives  and 
relieving  .suffering. 

That  is  what  this  bill,  and  two  com- 
parable Senate  bills,  attempt  to  do.  The 
text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HR.  5715 
A  bill  to  provide  $200  miUiou  ui  emergency 
humanitarian   asststaiice   for  South   Viet- 
nam  and   Cnmbodla.    to  .supplement   that 
already    authorized    and    appropriated    by 
Congress  for  Fiscal  Year  1975 
Be   it  enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Repre^entatiiei  o/  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la)  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  i;i 
addition     to     amounts     otherwLse    avallab:e 
there  are  authorized    tj  be  appropriated   to 
the   President   for   the   Fi-scal    Year    1975.   to 
remain  available  until  expended.  $200,000,000 
to    provide    humanitarian    asdi^tance    to    all 
people  in  need  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

(b)  Such  a.~slstance  shall  be  provided  un- 
der the  auspices  of  and  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  it.s  .specialized  agencies,  or  other 
international  organizations,  or  by  arrange- 
ment.s  with  multilateral  UwtUutioiis  and  pri- 
vate voluntary  agencies. 

(c)  Not  later  than  .si.x  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Pre.'si- 
dent  shall  tran.smlt  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations — 

(1)  the  names  of  all  agencies  and  organi- 
zations involved  in  the  distribution  of  such 
assistance: 

(2)  the  means  with  which  such  dlstribu- 
tioiT  is  carried  out;  ar.d 

(3)  the  reciplent.s  of  such  assistance. 


REEXAMINE  FOREIGN  POIJCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 


man   from    Colorado    'Mr.    Wirthi     is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  addressed  the  House,  noting  that  I  was 
looking  forward  to  the  President's  ad- 
dre.ss  to  the  Congress  on  Thursday  night 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Today  I  would 
like  to  expand  those  remarks. 

first.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  in  Con- 
gress, those  in  the  executive,  and  all  of 
the  people  of  this  country  should  ur.der- 
take  a  tiiorough  and  far-reaching  re- 
examination of  Americim  forem'n  policy. 
The  recent  events  in  Indochina,  coupled 
with  emer^iing  develop.nents  in  the 
Philippines,  South  Korea,  Portugal.  Italy, 
the  Middle  East,  and  elsewhere,  suggest 
that  this  reexamination  is  absolutely 
essential.  I  would  like  to  spell  out  .'^ome 
of  tlie  assumptions  which  I  belie\e  should 
he  behind  this  reexamination,  but  fir.st 
I  think  it  n.  important  to  focu.s  on  South 
Vietnam  and  Indochina. 

People  111  this  country  are  (iteply  dis- 
turbed by  these  devclorments,  by  the 
collapse  of  the  South  Vietnamese  de- 
fense, the  aiiparently  inhumane  retreat, 
the  staggering  loss  of  equipment,  the  I'p- 
palling  refugee  problem,  and  the  touch- 
ing and  sensitive  situation  surrounding 
thou,>ands  of  innocent  orphans 

But  as  people  are  disturbed,  so  tliey. 
like  mvself,  are  confused:  How  .lid  this 
liapren  so  quickly?  What  me  our  con- 
tinuing commitments  to  Indocliina? 
What  implications,  if  any.  do  Sout!ieast 
Asian  developments  iiave  for  U.S.  com- 
mitments around  the  world?  Whore  do 
our  true  national  interests  lie?  And  per- 
liaps  mo5.t  importnnt  of  all.  wmn  have 
we  learned  from  ovn-  recent  expeiiencc? 
V^'h^t  new  role  should  we  define  fo-  our- 
'••Ivr;  abroad? 

We  must  address  oiu'selvcs  to  these 
questions.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  do  this, 
we  must  call  upon  the  best  talent  avail- 
able to  us  in  this  country.  In  my  opin- 
ion, thi.s  rc~examination  must  not  be 
characterized  by  partisan  rhetoric:  nor 
can  it  be  marked  by  the  hurling  of  ide- 
ological brickbats  or  recriminations  back 
and  forth  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

One  of  the  best  statements,  summariz- 
ing the  wrongs  of  this  kitKl  of  recrimi- 
nation, was  presented  by  Secretary 
Schlcsinger  last  Sunday,  April  6,  when 
he  was  a  guest  on  the  CBS  program 
"Face  the  Nation": 

I  tliiiiiv  that  there  has  been  some  tendency 
in  interpreting  what  has  been  said  to  sug- 
ges*,  that  Congress  ;s  to  blame  Su  let  me  stale 
categorically  the  question  of  who  is  to  binmc 
IS  a  simplistic  question  in  a  very  complex  -set 
of  e\onts  The  Congress  clearly  caiitiot  in 
any  way  be  blamed  for  the  cohesion,  the 
discipline,  the  training,  the  leadership,  the 
command  control,  of  South  Vletnames^c 
forces.  In  addition,  theie  are  many  other  fac- 
tors that  contributed  to  this  partuil  collap.se 
and  undoubtedly  amongst  tlio.se  factors  is  a 
decline  of  aid  of  appro.xima'ely  70  .  I  think 
there'.s  a  little  touchiness  on   that  issue. 

I  would  hope  v.e  can  get  those  l.-sues  be- 
hind us.  There  is  nothing  that  this  country 
needs  less  at  this  time  than  an  extended 
post-mortem  on  Vietnam  that  is  as  divlsi\c 
as  the  Vietnam  epi.sode  itself;  and  the  only 
thing  that  we  need  less  tlian  that  is  a  major 
confrontation  between  the  executive  and  the 
Lcrrlature. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  this 
sta;ement  by  Secretary  Schlesinger;  I 
hai;e  the  .-pint  of  his  statement  is  found 


in  the  President's  address  Thursday 
night,  and  permeates  the  coming  debate 
over  American  foreign  policy.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Schlesinger's  statement  as 
quoted  above  is  a  fair  and  thoughtful  re- 
flection of  the  thinking  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

Turning  now  to  the  future.  I  v.ou'd 
repeat  my  belief  in  the  need  for  a  ma.ior 
review  of  American  foreign  policy.  I  do 
not  beiieve  that  we  have  had  adequate 
debate  on  this  i.ssuc  for  too  long — pcr- 
h.ips  as  much  as  20  years — and  I  be- 
lieve that  v.e  desperately  need  this  re- 
view. 

Now  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
))oinmity  to  outline  four  basic  assump- 
tion>  niiich  .should  characterize  our  foi  - 
eign  i;olicy. 

First,  while  v.e  have  learned  from  t'le 
a!ioi:iy  of  the  last  10  years  that  we  in  i}-.e 
United  Sintcs  cannot  be  all  thinss  to  nl! 
i:eo))lc.  this  lesson  i:-  not  an  excuse  fcr 
tot;;l  retreat  io  "Fortress  America.  "  V,  o 
are  irrevocably  tied  to  a  wider  commu- 
nity of  nations,  not  merely  by  treaties  but 
by  the  fact  that  we  share  this  planet  in 
common.  With  regard  to  that  commu- 
nity we  have  a  set  of  obligations  and 
commitments;  in  that  community  ue 
;:!so  hate  a  set  of  intcie.^i?  and  le^it!- 
niite  expectations  about  how  our  intt-;- 
t^ts  slnll  be  treated  by  otiicrs. 

Second,  a.j  we  recognize  our  involve- 
ments overseas,  we  must  also  be  guideti 
by  our  historic  commiLment  lo  the  sujj- 
poit  of  democratic,  free,  and  open  gov- 
ernment'-. We  must  free  our  foreign  pol- 
icy from  the  contradictions  created  by 
our  continued  support  and  encourage- 
ment for  governments  that  are  repres- 
sive, and  dedicated  to  a  denial  of  ba.Mc 
human  rights. 

Third,  our  foreign  policy  mu.U  recog- 
nize that  around  this  globe  there  e::ist 
spheres  of  influence  that  are  extremely 
important.  For  example,  just  as  our  own 
sphere  of  influence  includes  the  land 
mass  01  the  Western  Hemisphere,  so  the 
Soviet  Union  maintains  an  historic  con- 
cern for  a  buffer  between  herself  and 
Western  Europe,  and  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  an  historic  commitment  to 
a  zone  between  herself  and  the  U.S.S.R  , 
and  to  hegemony  in  the  Indochina  Pe- 
ninsula. Further,  while  these  historic  and 
natural  spheres  of  influence  exist  and 
must  be  recognized,  they  certainly  should 
not  be  equated  with  a  19th  century  policy 
of  colonialism;  this  distinction  must  bt 
made  and  understood. 

Finally,  our  foreign  policy  should  rec- 
ognize our  central  commitments,  inter- 
ests, and  history  overseas.  I  believe  tiiat 
the  .•-pecific  areas  of  our  policy  should 
rest  on  Western  Europe,  Israel,  Latin 
America,  and  Japan.  These  are  our  geo- 
graphic areas  of  first  concerned,  and 
should  be  the  foundation  of  our  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  defense  commit- 
ments around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hopefully  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  one  approach  to  our  foreign 
policy  will  be  helpful  in  the  opening  of 
the  debate  and  reexamination  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  I  look  forward  to  this  long 
and  difficult  job,  and  I  hope  that  it  is 
characterized  by  the  open,  bipartisan, 
and  decent  debate  that  is  the  best  of  our 
country. 
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CAB  CONSUMER  ADVOCATE  URGES 
TRUTH-IN-TRAVEL  CAMPAIGN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney> 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  the  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
concerned  about  the  role  of  travel  and 
tourism  in  the  United  States.  In  the  past 
week  Mr.  Jack  Yohe.  Director,  Office  of 
the  Consumer  Advocate  at  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  addressed  travel 
agents  and  tour  organizers  on  Wednes- 
day, April  2,  on  the  subject  of  the  need 
for  "truth-in-travel"  advertising.  Con- 
sumers feel,  and  we  agree,  that  there  is 
a  particular  need  for  a  "truth-in-travel" 
approach  in  the  packaging  and  sale  of 
tour  packages.  Only  when  the  advertis- 
ing for  such  package  tours  honestly  and 
'  f orthrightly  describes  the  features  of- 
fered, can  the  consumer  hope  to  under- 
stand what  he  is  buying  and  what  he 
will — and  equally  important — will  not 
receive. 

We  believe  that  tour  wholesalers  have  a 
particular  responsibility  in  this  regard 
as  they  promote  tourism  in  these  United 
States  and  since  they  are  the  ones  who 
normally  select  the  accommodations  and 
services  to  be  used  and  it  is  they  who 
normally  prepare  the  advertising  for  the 
tours. 

The  action  of  the  CAB's  Consumer 
Advocate  in  initiating  a  "truth-in-travel" 
campaign  is  a  major  step  in  promoting 
travel  and  tourism  in  the  United  States 
and  in  insuring  fair  treatment  for 
consumers. 

Rem.\rks  by  Jack  Yohe 

I  believe  that  you  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  today's  meeting  came  about.  It 
has  been  our  tradition  to  meet  annually  with 
the  various  air  carrier  personnel  who  deal 
with  consumers,  ordinarily  in  Washington. 
The  purpose  of  the  annual  get-together  Is  to 
evaluate  the  previous  year's  activities  and 
engage  In  some  practical  discussion  about 
how  to  Improve  things  for  the  consumers  of 
air  transportation.  That  meeting  will  be  held 
here  Friday.  We  genuinely  feel  that  the  vari- 
ous air  carriers  attempt  to  use  the  complaints 
they  receive  in  a  constructive  manner,  that 
is,  to  try  to  avoid  repetition.  As  you  know,  air 
transportation  is  a  service  Industry  and,  as 
such,  has  no  real  product  other  than  the 
satisfaction  derived  by  Its  patrons  from  its 
services.  Keeping  customers  satisfied  is  good 
for  both  the  consumer  and  the  provider  of  air 
transport  services. 

While  we  claim  no  expertise  on  matters  not 
directly  Involving  air  transportation,  the 
slieer  volume  of  consumer  correspondence  we 
deal  with,  14.760  complaints  during  1973  and 
15.719  during  1974.  expose  us  to  a  consider- 
able variety  of  consumer  opinion  and  com- 
ment In  your  areas  of  expertise,  namely  the 
provision  of  wholesale  and  retail  accessorial 
services  sold  In  conjunction  with  air  trans- 
portation. 

We  feel  that  the  travel  agent  at  the  retail 
level  and  the  tour  operator  at  the  wholesale 
level  are  vital  links  In  the  overall  air  trans- 
portation product.  We  feel  that,  in  order  to 
serve  the  American  consumer  more  effec- 
tively, we  must  develop  our  contacts  with  you 
as  you  must  develop  yours  with  us.  It  seems 
that  our  two  paths  are  Inexorably  moving  to- 
gether— not  as  the  regulator  and  the  regu- 
lated— but  as  consumer  contact  points  in  the 
fields  associated  with  commercial  air  trans- 
portation. We  are  here  today  to  gain  an  un- 
derstanding of  your  ne^s.  and  desires  and 
share    with    you   some   of   our    observations. 


Hopefully,  the  ensuing  discussions  will  en- 
able each  of  us  to  profit  by  the  day's  activi- 
ties by  gaining  knowledge  of  each  other's 
concern  and  respect  lor  each  other's  func- 
tions. 

Some  of  you  may  have  had  contact  with 
the  Office  in  the  recent  past.  Probably,  if 
you  have.  It  has  been  In  the  form  of  a  short 
form  letter  which  was  attached  to  a  photo- 
copy of  a  consumer  complaint.  If  so,  you 
know  that  one  of  the  basic  functions  of  the 
Office  of  the  Consumer  Advocate  Is  to  facil- 
itate the  consumer  grievance  process.  More 
often  than  not,  the  grievance  Involves  air 
transportation  directly  In  which  case  the 
Board  has  well-known  and  stated  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  other  cases,  there  may  be  very  little 
or  no  direct  air  transportation  service  In- 
volved. In  such  cases,  our  concern  Is  simply 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  expressed  concerns 
of  your  clients  with  the  hope  of  an  amicable 
resolution   to  the  problem  presented. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  our  function, 
one  which  in.  the  long  run  may  be  at  least 
as  Important  to  yau  as  gaining  consumer 
satisfaction.  This  is  the  consumer  advocacy 
function  of  the  Office.  While  we  fully  realize 
that  you  are  not  consumers  In  the  usual 
sense,  the  wholesale  and  retail  outlets  for 
air  transportation  services  are  indeed  vast 
consumers  of  the  services  of  the  air  carriers 
we  regulate.  Your  opinions  in  this  capacity 
are  important  to  us  and  to  your  clients. 

In  the  recent  rulemaking  proceedings  con- 
cerning the  possible  abolition  of  affinity  char- 
ter flights,  the  establishment  of  One-Stop- 
Inclusive  Tour  Charters,  and  the  advertise- 
ment of  Group  Incltisive  Totu"  packages, 
there  was  one  major  group  noticeable  by  Its 
underrepresentatlon — and  that  was  your 
group.  Wholesale  and  retail  agents  failed  to 
respond  in  any  significant  numbers  In  three 
of  the  most  Important  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings affecting  your  business  which  the  Board 
has  considered  in  recent  years. 

Certainly  we  would  have  been  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  for  each  of  you  has  a  certain 
perspective  on  events  which  only  a  person  In 
your  position  can  provide.  Basically,  that  Is 
what  today  is  all  about.  We  are  here  to  let 
you  have  a  look  at  us  while  we  look  you  over. 
We  hope  that  we  can  provide  you  with  in- 
formation concerning  the  Board  and  our  Of- 
fice, In  particular.  We  are  also  here  to  alert 
you  to  a  number  of  concerns  expressed  by 
consumers  about  the  services  which  you  pro- 
vide. We  feel  that,  if  you  are  made  aware  of 
consumer  complaints,  you  will  act  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  their  primary  causes. 

Our  basic  concern  in  handling  consumer 
complaints  is  not  to  make  every  consumer 
completely  happy — this  Is  a  dream,  at  best, 
and  well  beyond  even  Don  Quixote's  hopes. 
Rather  our  concern  is  more  radical.  We  hope 
that,  by  alerting  you  to  the  sources  of  con- 
sumer complaints,  we  can  eliminate  many  of 
these  sources  at  the  start.  Simply  stated, 
preventive  medicine  Is  the  best  medicine. 

What  then  are  the  concerns  which  we 
hear  from  your  clients? 

Most  consumers  implicitly  trust  you  as 
travel  agents.  They  approach  you  In  the  same 
way  that  they  approach  doctors  and  lawyers, 
not  only  basically  without  the  benefit  of 
much  In-depth  knowledge  of  your  operation, 
but  also  without  any  valid"  critical  ba.sls. 
When  selecting  other  professional  services, 
the  consumer  must  leave  a  lot  to  his  intui- 
tion and  rumor.  Whether  this  Is  good  or  bad, 
I  have  no  way  of  saying.  It  Just  seems  to  be 
the  case. 

I  believe  that,  as  an  Industry,  you  are  re- 
spected by  the  consumers  with  whom  you 
deal.  By  and  large,  there  is  an  enormous  pool 
of  consumer  satisfaction  behind  your  ac- 
tivities at  all  levels.  However,  there  are  also 
some  areas  of  concern  which  you,  as  pro- 
feisionals,  should  be  alerted  to. 

The  basic  quality  of  the  services  which  you 
sell  reflects  upon  you  in  the  con.su  mer'-. 
overall  evaluation  of  your  service.  If  you  sell 
a  good  tour  package,  you  have  won  a  friend. 


If  you  sell  a  poor  package,  you  have  earned  a 
mortal  enemy. 

What  is  often  ironic  Is  the  slmUarlty  !n 
approach  that  the  consumer  takes  in  dealing 
with  a  retail  agent,  and  that  same  retail 
agent's  approach  to  a  wholesaler.  Quite  often, 
the  retailer  knows  little,  if  anything,  of  a 
concrete  nature  about  the  wholesaler  upon 
whom  his  reputation  will  so  largely  depend. 

Certainly  there  are  companies  represented 
here  who  try  to  prepare  and  sell  only  the 
finest  quality  tour  packages.  Nevertheless, 
even  those  line  companies  should  be  alerted 
to  the  consumer's  view  of  their  operations. 

A  good  example  of  the  concern  voiced  by 
consumers  Ls  the  simple  proce.ss  of  .selecting 
hotel  accommodations.  In  some  locales,  the 
local  automobile  club  rates  hotels;  in  others. 
the  government  does;  and  in  other  areas,  you 
must  rely  on  Fodor  and  Fielding  to  see  you 
through.  Quality  is  difficult  to  evaluate  at 
more  than  arm's  length,  not  only  for  you.  but 
also  for  the  consumer.  Yet  the  consumer 
relies  on  your  Judgment,  since  you  are  the 
professional  in  this  busine.ss  and  he  has  come 
to  trust  you. 

Consumers  feel,  and  we  agree,  that  there  Is 
need  for  a  "truth-ln-travel"  approach  to  the 
packagln,j  and  sale  of  tour  packages.  Only 
when  the  solicitation  material  is  forthright 
about  the  features  offered,  can  you  as  agent 
and  the  consumer  as  purchaser  hope  to  gain 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
product. 

Wholesalers  who  arrange  group  movements 
have  a  particular  responsibility  to  assure  that 
their  accommodations  are  well  located  and 
re.spectable.  Tliis  doesn't  mean  the  very  best 
5-star  offerings  on  the  most  fashionable 
boulevards  at  all  times.  It  does  mean  that.  In 
every  price  range  offered,  there  should  be  a 
straightforward  appraisal  of  the  type  and  lo- 
cation of  the  hotel  proposed.  If  there  has 
to  be  a  last  minute  substitution.  It  should 
be  fully  and  clearly  explained  to  the  con- 
sumer by  a  responsible  agent  of  the  operator. 
If  your  solicitation  material  matches  the 
quality  of  tne  offering,  99  percent  of  your 
clients  will  be  receptive  to  your  efforts. 

The  ready  availability  tjid  cooperation  of 
local  wholesaler  representatives  Ls  another 
essential  feature  which  consumers  look  for 
or,  in  their  absence,  complain  about.  "When 
in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do"  is  a  fine 
saying  if.  when  you  are  in  Rome,  .somebody 
is  there  to  tell  you  what  the  Romans  are 
domg.  Most  tourists,  though  venturesome, 
are  nonetheless  made  to  feel  more  secure 
and  satisfied  by  effective  local  representation 
when  arriving,  checking  into  hotels,  select- 
ing local  sightseeing,  and  arranging  airport 
transfers  as  well  as  reconfirming  oa-going 
flights.  The  importance  of  effective  local  rep- 
resentation cannot  be  overestimated.  Con- 
sumers sincerely  appreciate  the  presence  of  a 
person  whom  they  can  contact  to  assist  them 
with  any  problems  and  to  advise  them  when 
unanticipated  things  happen. 

On  the  retail  level,  there  Is  as  great  a  need 
for  information  as  there  is  on  the  wholesale 
level  m  the  field.  We  are  often  contacted  by 
consumers  who  either  have  not  been  In- 
formed or  have  failed  to  understand  the 
conditions  which  affect  their  travel  plans.  A 
good  example  would  be  lack  of  information 
relating  to  changes  of  itinerarv  or  cancella- 
tion fees  on  GIT  fares.  Retail  agents  should 
take  considerable  care  to  a-ssure  that  they 
fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  product 
they  are  selling  and,  also,  to  assure  that  the 
client  understands  the  pertinent  Information 
neces.sary  for  him  to  have  a  successful  trip. 
Such  elementary  Information  as  flight  de- 
parture time  and  check-In  point  are  on 
occasion  overlooked  and  this  can  lead  to 
considerable  confusion. 

Many  retail  travel  agents  .sell  trip  Insur- 
ance of  varying  types  ranging  from  baggage 
protectors  to  air-fare  protectors.  We  encour- 
age the  sale  of  worthwhile  policies  of  this 
sort,  but  there  are  Indications  that  some 
such  policies  are  not  worth  the  expense  to 
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the  consumer.  If  you  are  going  to  offer  a 
service  to  clients,  make  certain  that  the 
service  is  a  valuable  one  to  him.  The  quality 
of  the  ofTerlng  i.s  a  gocxi  gauge  of  your  pro- 
fe-..sionalism  m   the  con.sumers  eyes. 

Certaui  basic  informational  functions  of 
both  the  tour  retailer  and  wholesaler  lead  to 
considerable  consumer  discoiUent.  primarily 
lu  the  area  where  they  interface  with  direct 
air  carrier.*  For  example,  if  a  charter  carrier 
requires  tAo  hours  advance  check-in.  you 
are  not  doint:  a  client  a  favor  by  telling  him 
to  wait  an  extra  hour  becau-,e  the  lines  will 
be  shorter    He  may  be  left  behind 

The  wholesaler  In  particular  assumes  cer- 
tain oblif^atlons  to  the  pas.,enger  which  the 
retailer  does  not  One  >u<.h  function  is  trans- 
fer service  of  a  tourist  and  hi.s  baggage  from 
airport  to  city  or  from  city  to  city.  While 
we  would  hope  that  standard  baggage  in- 
surance policies  become  more  widely  avail- 
able and  used,  we  also  hope  that  the  gray 
area  of  who  is  responsible  for  baggage  during 
transfer  is  resoUed  between  the  lour  oper- 
ator and  the  carriers.  Of  particular  concern 
of  late  have  been  inclusive  tour  charter 
movements  during  which  a  lar>-'e  number  of 
bags  are  lost,  beween  the  hotel  or  ship  and 
the  airport.  Most  carriers  and  wholesalers 
routinely  pass  the  buck  to  \  irtiially  unknown 
and  unapproachable  truckiiife,  companies  The 
consumer  is  left  -Aithout  ills  bays  and  with- 
out a  prayer  o:  recovery  We  feel,  as  do  con- 
sumers, that  the  wholesaler  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  passenger  s  property  when 
it  Is  entrusted  1 1  him  at  least  to  the  same 
degree  that  dirt-ct  air  carriers  do  when  it  is 
entrusted  to  them 

These  then  are  Just  some  of  the  areas  of 
concern  which  have  been  voiced  to  us  by 
your  clients  Now.  Id  like  to  throw  the  noor 
open  to  any  questior;  and  I  would  Invite 
you  to  feel  free  to  discuss  anv  matters  ol 
interest  to  you  which  affect  the  consumer 
We  invite  your  comments  and  wish  to  assure 
you  of  our  willingness  to  act  for  the  better- 
ment of  your  industry  ,\!;d  tiie  consumers 
it   serves 


THE  SST— AND  CANCER 

I  Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  e.xtend  hi.s  lemarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  has  recently  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  allow  supersonic 
transport  aircraft— SST's— to  land  at 
both  Dulles  and  National  Airports. 

Apparently  the  FAA  has  forgotten  the 
reasons  underlying  the  action  of  the 
Congress  when  it  killed  the  SST  program 
4  years  ago.  One  of  the  many  reasons  was 
the  incredible  noise  factor  when  an 
SST  takes  ofT,  Why  must  a  public  ali-eady 
overburdened  with  airplane  noi.se  be  sub- 
jected to  even  c;ieater  noise?  it  does  not 
make  sense. 

Two  articles,  one  from  the  Washington 
Star  and  the  other  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  cue  additional  reasons  for 
barring  such  flights  on  the  findings  re- 
leased by  the  National  Research  Council 
on  the  dangers  of  nitrous-oxide  pollu- 
tion to  the  stratosphere. 

Judith  Randal  and  William  Hines 
should  be  commended  for  the  public 
service  they  have  performed  by  their 
timely  and  accurate  reijortins;  of  this 
matter. 

The  articles  follow : 
[From  :he  Chicago  Sun-Times.  April  1.  1975 1 
Estimate  Double  on  Cancer 
(By  William  Hi.ies» 
Washington  —A  National  Research  Coun- 
cil panel  ha^  doubled  estimites  of  the  haz- 


ards to  people  on  the  ground  if  large,  fast 
planes  invade  the  stratosphere  in  the  closlnij 
years  of  the  20th  Century. 

In  a  report,  the  council,  an  arm  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  said  a  mixed 
fleet  of  subsonic  and  supersonic  transports 
operating  in  the  1990s  could  cause  600  ad- 
ditional deaths  a  year  in  the  United  States 
from  skin  cancers  and  several  times  that 
many  worldwide  This  represent,  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent  over  present  loortality 
figures. 

The  cancers,  ijoth  highly  lethal  malignant 
melanoma  and  the  more  common  but  more 
readily  our.ible  nonmelanoma  tumors  of  the 
skin,  would  l>e  caused  by  a  weakening  of  the 
protective  o/one  layers  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere. 

Warnings  of  such  a  hazard  were  brushed 
aside  in  the  debate  over  the  now-defunt 
proposed  US.  supersonic  transport  early  in 
the  1970s,  but  were  later  coiitirmed  by  ,i 
number  of  scientists  and  were  finally  ac- 
knowledged in  January  by  the  Transporta- 
tion Department. 

The  N'RC  report  doubles  the  department's 
estimate  of  incidence  and  mortality  from 
skin  cancer.  But  the  panel  chairman.  Prof 
Henry  G.  Booker  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego,  said  the  findings  of  the 
two  .'-tudies  were  not  in  essential  disagree- 
ment. 

The  repnrt  shows  that  if  the  SST  killed  bv 
Congress  about  four  years  ago  had  been  put 
Into  production,  the  300  planes  e.xpected  to 
be  flying  in  the  1990's  would  h.ive  created  a 
veritable  cancer  epidemic.  .According  to  the 
NRC  figures,  500  planes  would  cau.se  a  30 
per  cent  rise  In  melanoma  and  other  skin 
cancer  deatiis 

Any  new  aeornautical  advances,  the  p.uir! 
w.u-ned,  should  be  assessed  in  the  light  of 
their  possible  effects  on  the  thin  but  vital 
layer  ozone  in  the  stratosphere 

H  Avever.  the  panel  said  technical  improve- 
ment? in  engines  and  fuels  could  .ilmcst  en- 
tirely cancel  out  the  dangerous  elfects  of 
stratospheric  flight  without  greatly  increas- 
inp  the  capital  and  operating  costs  of  air- 
line?. 

Commercial  planes  now  have  .x  negligible 
effect  where  skin  cancer  is  concerned,  the 
panel  indicated.  The  reason  is  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  commercial  flight  takes 
place  above  40.000  feet,  abnut  the  altitude 
the  stratasphere  begins. 

But,  tlie  panel  said,  a  Hew  generation' 
of  subsonic  planes  would  probably  flv  higher, 
at  around  44.000  feet. 

Aircraft  operating  below  the  tropopause 
I  lower  boundary  of  the  stra'cspherei  have 
no  effect  on  the  ozone  layer  because  the 
nitrogen  oxides  created  in  the  combustion 
chamljers  of  their  Jet  engines  do  not  get  up 
into  the  stratosphere 

When  a  plane  operates  in  the  strat,- sphere, 
tiie  nitrogen  o.xides  in  its  e.xhaust  eventually 
rise  to  the  levels  where  o/one  is  created  by 
the  action  of  sunlight  on  atmosplicric  o.xy- 
ger:  The  nitrogen  oxides  then  interact  chemi- 
cally with  the  ozone,  and  when  tni^  liappens 
sufficiently  often,  the  ozone  la>er  can  be  de- 
pleted. 

The  principal  function  of  o/one.  as  fur  as 
life  on  Earth  is  concerned,  is  to  filter  out 
dangerous  ultraviolet  rays.  In  a  luimber  of 
ways,  .scientists  have  demonstrated  that  ul- 
traviolet rays  at  wavelengths  filtered  out  by 
ozone  can  cause  skin  cancer.  The  rate  at 
which  cancer  incidence  would  rise  with  de- 
pletion of  the  oz.one  layer  can  be  readily  cal- 
culated. 

About  400.000  Americans  contact  non- 
nvlap.oma  skin  cancer  each  \pir  i  thl;;  figure 
is  an  estimate  because  many  early  skin  tu- 
mors are  treated  at  tiie  doctors  office  and 
are  never  cfSclalU  repcrtedi  Only  about 
2.000  Amtricans  die  of  :ki;>  cancer  aunual- 
ly.  rnaki'jg  this  the  most  readily  curable  of 
all  malignant  dlsordor.- 

Tl-.oi'eh  40  nines  rarci  ihau  njiimelanoma 
skin    cancer,    malignaot    melanoma    claims 


twice  as  many  victims  each  vear:  10.000 
cases.  7.000  deaths. 

The  NRC  panel  said  new  low-nitrogcn- 
oxide  engines  could  be  built  for  a  rcseareii 
outlay  of  about  $100  million,  which  might 
translate  into  an  Increase  of  5  per  tent  l.i 
tlip  inut  cost  of  one  of  the  improved  engines. 

The  trick,  said  panelist  Frederick  D.  Ros- 
Miu  of  Rice  University,  is  to  reduce  t:.e 
temperature  in  the  primary  combu.stion 
chamber  of  the  Jet  er.gin.e  withoul  reducing 
the  temperature  of  exhaiust  ga.ses  that  .spin 
the  turbine  blade.?  The  crucial  tempcratiue 
IS  abouL  2.200  degrees  Fahrenheit,  brlow 
whtch  no  signihcant  amounts  of  nltri.cn 
oxides  are  gf  neratcd. 

r\:,-:L  I.'-siis  SxiN  Cancer  W.mininc 
(By  .Judith  Randall 
As  now  de.-igned,  planes  flying  at  levels 
of  44.000  feet  or  more —whether  .stiper.son; .! 
(I-  subsonic-  ivill  increase  the  risk  of  s,k!'i 
cancer  to  lliose  on  the  ground  by  twice  as 
much  as  has  been  estimated  by  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  study,  n  panel  of 
the  National  Researcii  Council  ha.s  ct.r.- 
cluded 

TliP  panel  tlms  see;  the  threat  as  \v\  onlv 
from  jet.s  su^-h  as  the  .'Vnglo-French  Concorde 
and  the  Russian  TU144.  but  also  from  air- 
craft now  planned  to  supersede  the  BoeiiUj 
747,    the    DCIO    and    the    Lockheed    LIOI  1 

This  panel  of  the  NRC~-the  operating  arm 
o;  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-  -avs 
in  its  report.  "Environmental  Impact  of 
Stratospheric  Flight,"  that  a  mixed  fleet  of 
subsonic  and  supersonic  transports  operat- 
ing in  the  !G90s  could  cause  an  addilioiuU 
600  deaths  a  year  from  skin  cancer  among 
Americans  and  .several  times  that  number 
worldwide 

riiis  represents  a  projected  increase  of 
10  perient  in  deaths,  the  report  says,  and 
most  of  the  excess  illness  and  morlalitv 
would  be  among  white  populations  living  in 
the  Nor' heiu  Hemisphere. 

The  pcssibihtv  of  such  a  hazard  figured 
in  the  debate  over  the  now-defunct  tl  .S 
supersonic  tr.msport  In  the  early  1970s,  but 
was  discounted  at  the  time  by  the  planes 
advocates 

In  Janu.iry.  however,  the  Transportation 
Department  acknowledged  the  reality  of  the 
incidence  and  mortality  of  skin  cancer 
ciused  by  the  entrance  of  jets  into  the 
stratosphere  is  half  that  of  the  NRC  panei 
At  a  news  conference,  yesterday,  the 
parel's  chairman.  Dr.  Henry  G.  Booker,  said 
the  findings  of  the  two  studies— while  ap- 
parently in  conflict— are  really  not  in  serious 
disagreement  since  they  are  based  on  related 
estimates. 

What  is  important,  he  said,  is  the  con- 
sensus that  fuel  emissions  from  the  aircraft 
can  be  expected  to  deplete  the  earth's  ozone 
shield  or  blanket  of  trl-atomic  oxygen  As 
the  stratosphere  loses  ozone,  he  explained,  it 
IS  predictable  that  both  the  amounts  of  ul- 
traviolet radiation  reaching  t.ie  earth  and  the 
number  of  people  developing  skin  cancer  will 
increase. 

Bookei .  uhi  is  professor  of  applied  ph'sics 
at  the  Uni\ersity  of  Californla-San  Diego, 
said  the  danger  stems  from  both  the  sulfur 
oxides  and  the  nitrous  oxides  exhaust  from 
the  planes  While  the  technology  to  control 
the  first  of  these  hazards  is  available,  he  re- 
ported, no  means  to  control  the  nitrous  oxide 
emi.ssions  now  exist. 

.According  to  the  panel,  a  10-year  research 
and  development  effort  costing' $100  million 
will  be  necessary  if  the  estimated  increase 
ill  skin  cancer  rates  from  high  flying  ainr.Tft 
is  not  to  exceed  I  percent. 

The  report  estimates  that  had  Congress  not 
killed  the  SST.  the  500  Jets  that  would  have 
been  built  to  fly  in  the  1990s  would  have 
caused  a  30  percent  rise  In  skin  cancer  deaths 
II  warns  that  failure  to  design  cleaner  en- 
gines for  travel  in  the  stratosphere  will  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  the  Incidence  and 
death  rate  from  two  types  of  disease. 
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One  of  these — malignant  melanoma— is  far 
rarer  than  the  other,  but  is  almost  univers- 
ally fatal  since  It  is  particularly  difficult  to 
I  real.  Moreover,  the  more  common  form  of 
-kin  cancer  Is  also  a  serious  public  health 
problem  because,  while  ctii'able,  it  is  often 
disiiguring  and  tends  to  recur. 

At  present,  only  2,000  of  the  400,000  Amer- 
icans who  are  estimated  to  get  this  dLsorder 
'M -h  year  die.  The  mortality  rate  among  the 
in  000  or  so  Americans  who  have  malignant 
iiielaiioma  In  any  one  period  is  about  4.000 
.iiiiuially. 

Besides  increasing  the  rate  of  both  forms 
of  skin  gancer,  the  report  says,  depletion 
of  the  ozone  layer  could  reduce  the  average 
age  at  which  they  typically  occur. 

In  addition  to  its  effects  on  human  health, 
damage  to  the  ozone  layer  could  seriously 
interfere  with  tlie  growth  capabilities  of 
plants,  according  to  experimental  evidence 
ciied  by  the  NRC  report. 

Moreover,  the  sulfur  impurities  of  the  Jet 
fuels  now  in  use  might  drastically  alter  the 
world's  climat-e,  it  says.  | 


PRIVATELY    ENDOWED    PUBLIC 
FACILITIES  UNFAIRLY  TAXED 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  wos  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remorks  at  this 
l)oint  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rein- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  correct  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  unintended  effect  of  cer- 
tain IRS  regulations.  This  bill  would  ex- 
empt privately  endowed  museums  and 
libraries,  open  to  the  general  public, 
from  the  4-percent  Federal  excise  tax 
jjlaced  on  foundations  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969.  In  this  new  bill.  I  have 
made  certaiii  changes  which  include  ex- 
panding the  coverage  of  tiie  bill  to  in- 
clude educational  institutions  similar  to 
museums  and  libraries,  such  as  aibore- 
tiims,  zoos,  and  symphony  orchestras. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  fine  mu- 
.^(^'ums  and  libraries  serving  the  public 
in  our  country  that  are  supported  by 
l>rivate  endowments.  In  the  past,  many 
of  these  institutions  had  been  classified 
lor  tax  purposes  by  the  IRS  as  "public 
organizations"  because  of  the  services 
they  provide  the  public;  therefore,  they 
had  not  been  subject  to  the  4-percent 
excise  tax  on  foundations.  In  April  1971, 
however,  the  IRS  issued  regulations  that 
established  a  minimum  floor  of  10  per- 
cent of  public  financial  support — as  a 
percentage  of  total  income — for  a  pri- 
\ately  supported  institution  to  qualify 
as  a  public  organization.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  such  museums  are  being  sub- 
.iccted  to  the  4-percent  annual  excise  tax 
on  net  investment  income,  imposed  on 
piivate  foundations. 

Museiuns  affected  by  this  IRS  regula- 
tion include  the  Frick  Museum  in  New 
York  City,  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum  in  Boston,  the  Winterthur  Mu- 
seum in  Delaware,  the  Currier  Gallery 
of  Art  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Clark  Art 
Institute  in  Williamstowii,  Mass.,  the 
Kimbell  Art  Museum  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  and  the  Timken  Art  Gallery  in 
Sun  Diego,  Calif. 

A  tax  on  the  Frick  or  any  other  pri- 
vately endowed  educational  facility  serv- 
ing the  public  is  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est. The  4-percent  tax  is  negligible  In 
terms  of  Government  revenue — indeed 
the  tax  was  enacted  not  for  revenue  but 


for  auditing  purposes — and  yet  the  cost 
of  the  tax  to  the  community  is  incalcu- 
lable. The  tax  in  effect  will  utimately  be 
borne  by  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  cut- 
back in  services,  an  admission  charge, 
or  a  city  or  Federal  gi'ant  for  its  support, 
or  a  combination  of  all  four.  It  is  cer- 
tainly inequitable  to  penalize  with  a  tax 
such  an  institution  simply  because  it  has 
to  recent  date  not  been  necessary  to  fi- 
nance these  services  with  public  funds. 
I  believe,  rather,  that  the  tax  laws 
should  focus  on  the  public  nature  of  the 
services  provided  by  these  museums,  and 
that  the  changes  which  would  be  made 
by  my  bill  are  vei-y  necessary  to  the  sur- 
vival of  these  educational  facilities. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY  ACT 

( Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  present, 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3968  to  amend 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
to  clarify  the  procedures  with  respect  to 
the  preparation  of  environmental  impact 
statements  and  H.R.  5088  to  delegate  the 
preparation  of  environmental  impact 
statements  to  the  State  afifected  by  the 
pi-oposed  project  on  a  Federal  aid  high- 
way system. 

In  considering  the  impact  of  these 
bills,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that, 
at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  withdraw  my 
cosponsorship  of  them  for  the  following 
I'easons: 

First.  I  feel  that  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  can  and  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  final  environmental 
impact  statement  and  can,  in  preparing 
that  report,  rely  on  material  from  the 
project  sponsor,  the  State.  To  think  that 
the  FHWA  carmot  rely  on  this  material 
results  from  a  misunderstanding  of  an 
opinion  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit, 

Second.  The  fear  of  unemployment  if 
highway  projects  are  stalled  should  not 
be  blown  out  of  proportion  inasmuch  as 
there  are  projects  which  can  be  worked 
on  and  thought  is  being  given  to  using 
Federal  aid  highway  money  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  existing  highways. 
And,  there  should  be  an  express  provi- 
sion allowing  a  diversion  of  liighway 
money  to  mass  transit  construction  at 
the  option  of  the  city  or  State. 

I  know  that  there  is  disagreement 
about  the  best  and  most  expeditious  way 
to  proceed  in  an  attempt  to  release  $2 
billion  in  impounded  highway  trust  fund 
moneys  to  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Con- 
necticut. But  I  hope  that  while  we  are 
pursuing  that  course,  we  not  lose  sight 
of  the  necessity  to  keep  strong  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act. 


ATTICA  AND  JUSTICE  DENIED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  todays 
New  York  Times  there  is  a  report  by 


Michael  T.  Kaufman  that  Malcolm  H. 
Bell,  who  had  been  the  chief  assistant  of 
Anthony  G.  Simonetti.  chief  prosecutor 
of  the  Attica  Special  Prosecutor's  Office, 
has  charged  that  the  Attica  investigation 
undertaken  by  the  State  is,  in  fact,  a 
cover-up  operation.  Mr.  Bell  puts  it  suc- 
cinctly when  he  says  in  a  letter  that  he 
sent  to  Gov.  Hugh  Carey : 

One  Watergate   in  this  decade  is  enough. 

The  article  details  the  reasons  for  Mr. 
Bell's  resignation,  and  why  he  thinks  that 
the  attorney  general,  Louis  Lefkowitz. 
docs  not  intend  to  pursue  Mr.  Bell's 
cha  rgc. 

Mr.  Bell  is  reported  in  the  New  York 
Tunes  stoi-y  as  having  said  that — 

A  wide  variety  of  alleged  crimes  by  law 
enforcement  officer.s — from  murder,  man- 
slaughter, assault  and  reckless  endanger- 
ment  to  hindering  prosecution,  perjury  'ind 
conspiracy — might  be  proved  through  an 
"oper.  and  full'  investigation. 

Tiie  AiLica  prison  was  retaken  from 
the  piisoneis  wlio  had  forcibly  occupied 
part  of  it  on  September  13.  1971.  The  ar- 
ticle stated  that: 

"I'hirty-nine  Inmates  and  hostages  were 
killed  and  more  than  80  ucre  wounded  by 
gunf're  from  stale  troopers  and  correction 
officers.  Earlier  in  the  rebellion  three  Inmates 
and  one  guard.  William  Quinn,  were  beaten 
or  stabbed  to  death,  all  presumably  by  in- 
mates. John  Hill,  an  Inmate,  was  convicted 
on  Saturday  of  murdering  Mr.  Quinn. 

Sixty-two  inmates  have  been  named  in  42 
indictments  for  crimes  related  to  the  up- 
rising. No  law-enforcement  officer  has  been 
indicted  by  the  two  grand  juries  sittins'  In 
Warsaw,  near  the  upstate  pri.son. 

I  am  placing  the  entire  article  in  the 
Record  because  it  must  shock  the  con- 
science of  any  person  interested  in  i)ur- 
suing  justice  equally. 

I  have  had  correspondence  with  State 
Corrections      Commissioner      Benjamin 
Ward  with  respect  to  Attica  which  also 
came  out  of  a  rejDort  in  the  New  York 
Times.    That    report    indicated    that    a 
guard  had  brought  false  witness  against 
a  prisoner,  alleging  that  he  had  partici- 
pated in  an  assault  upon  the  murdered 
guard  and  ultimately  confessed  that  his 
testimony  was  false.  What  was  particu- 
larly disturbing  to  me  was  the  fact  that 
same  guard  3 '2  years  later  is  still  em- 
ployed as  a  guard,  although  in  another 
State  institution.  He  has  not  been  pun- 
ished in  any  form.  Furthermore,  the  in- 
cident  concerning   this   guard   had   not 
been   reported  by  the  very  officials  in- 
vestigating Attica  on  behalf  of  the  Stale 
to  the  commissioner  of  conections  so  as 
to  pei-mit  him  to  take  disciplinary  action. 
That   such   an   incident  occurred   lends 
credibility  in  my  judgment  to  the  alle- 
gations of  Mr.  Bell  that  officials  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  investigating 
what  occurred  at  Attica  have  not  pur- 
sued their  investigation  fully  and  effec- 
tively and  instead  left  certain  areas  un- 
pi'obed  and  uninvestigated  and  may  well 
have  wittingly  engaged  in  a  cover-up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attica  episode  and 
the  officials  who  have  engaged  in  the 
coverup  are  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
new  Governor  and  his  administration.  It 
is  however  their  responsibility  to  cori-ect 
any  deficiencies  in  the  present  investiga- 
tion and  to  seek  indictments  against  any 
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persons  who  lominitted  crimes  in  either 
the  Attica  Uikeover  or  in  any  subsequent 
covenip  attempt.  I  have  great  faith 
in  Governor  Carey  and  I  believe  that  he 
will  take  the  appropriate  action.  How- 
ever. thi.s  is  not  a  passing  matter  and 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  justice 
must  keep  this  matter  before  us  and 
watch  the  unfolding  events  until  jus- 
tice IS  done  The  correspondence  and 
article  follow: 

us.  HotSK  i>l    HH'KlStN  l.MIV^.-^. 

Wushtngton   VC    Murvli  211.  l!t7J. 
Hoi,   Bfnjamin  Ward. 

Coinmiv'>wru'r,    Department    o/    Corrcctioual 
Srrrife'.  Statr  Cari/ju^.  Albany .  NY. 

Dt.AR  Cf.\iMis-,R>NER:  I  rfacl  v.  ith  honor 
in  today's  New  York  Times  tlie  report  on 
the  Attica  trial  whuh  made  ptiljlic  the  f,i''t. 
that  a  prison  t;iiard.  Alton  Tolbert.  for  two 
years  had  lalst-iy  sta'ed  that  he  liad  seen 
an  Inmate  at  the  pri-siii  sirike  Correction 
Otlicer  Willuim  E.  Ciiiinn  Apparently  m  yes- 
terday's hear; UK  there  was  a  coniplete  admis- 
sion by  Mr  lolbert  tliat  ills  earlier  sta'.e- 
nieiits  to  tills  effect   were  totally  false 

What  dlstresess  nie  is  that  when  Mr.  Tol- 
bert ortgliially  admitted  the  falsity  of  his 
accusation,  he  was  not  disciplined,  and  m 
fact,  he  continues  to  serve  as  a  prison  ynaid. 
currentlj  at  the  ElnUra  Correctional  Facil- 
ity. It  is  inconceivable  to  nie  that  anyone 
who  would  bear  false  witness,  particularly  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  against  an  inmate 
subject  to  hi.s  supervision,  could  contlntie 
as  a  guard  m  the  New  York.  State  Prison 
System.  I  ask  that  there  be  an  immediate 
lieaniii;  m  this  matter  to  determine  Mr. 
Tolbeil's  fitne~-.  for  this  -ervice  In  my  jndt;- 
uieiit.  he  s-hould  be  removed  a.s  expediiioiLsly 
a.s   p<>.ssible    from   the   pri.sun   sys'em 

The  entire  Attica  episode  with  the  bnr.al- 
Jly  and  the  deaths  which  ensued  as  a  result 
of  the  callousness  <..f  the  .Stale  of  New  York 
and  Us  otficials.  iiuludiny  its  tlieii  Governor. 
Us  one  that  will  live  on  in  the  antials  of  pris- 
on horror  st<jries  and  man  .s  Inliumaniiy  to 
man  Having'  not  been  Involved,  you  are  free 
to  do  that  which  is  rii;ht  and  now.  I  urye 
you  to  do  so  I  would  appreciate  receiving 
any  comments  ihnt  you  niriy  hare  on  this 
mailer. 

Sincerely. 

EllAARD  I     Kl'l   li 


St  Ml-  mk  Ne  \v  Yop.k 
D^^■ARI^!^^I  of  CoRRrmoN.M.  SFRVlct:s 

Alban;/.  N  Y    March  2S.  t;>7:, 
Hon.  Edw  aro  I  Koch. 

Congress    of    the    Vnittd    Statc.-<.    Hou<e    o/ 
Repre-'fiiratue>:.    Washington,   DC. 

Deak  CoNGRKSjiWA.N-  Koch:  This  l.s  In  re- 
.spoh-se  to  your  recent  letter  concerninL'  Cor- 
rection Officer  Alton  To! bet  t. 

This  Department  wa.s  Instructed  by  the 
Governor's  Ottice  shortly  after  the  Attica 
trat,'edy  that  all  investlttatlon.s  ot  that  inci- 
dent would  be  conducted  by  the  Ort;anized 
Crime  Fask  P'orce  We  dLscu.ssed  Mr.  Tolberfs 
ca.se  with  tlie  Ta.sk  Force  otficial.s  as  soon  as 
we  learned  of  his  testimony,  which  was 
through  the  New  York  Times  iiew.s  article, 
the  -same  source  as  your  own.  We  had  no 
knowledge  of  tliis  incident  prioi  to  the  ncv.s 
article. 

The  Ta,-.K  Fone  ofTiiials  liave  Informed  im 
that  Mr.  Tolbert'.s  behavior  doe.s  uot  con-sil- 
lute  perjury  although  they  are  investigating 
the  case  further  Our  contract  with  the  Cor- 
rection Otficer.s'  Union  requires  that  dis- 
ciplinary action  be  taken  within  one  year 
after  the  Incident,  unless  a  crime  has  been 
committed.  We  are  continuing  to  investi^'ate 
this  situation  and  you  may  tie  a.s.sured  that 
Mr.  Tolbert's  t>ehavior  i.s  not  condoned  In 
any  way  by  any  Memljer  of  this  Departnu"  t 
Sincerely. 

EUWARn    R.    P.AIKICK. 

.'^pecfa!  A"!iMtii'tt  to  the  Ca'""iiisionir 


V^     HulSK   of    Rl  IRfSt  NT.MIVES. 

Waxhington    DC  .  April  2   t»TS. 

Mr    EUWARD  R.  P.\TRICK. 

Spr-'tal  Aasistant  to  tlie  Coinmis.sioner.  New 
York  Department  of  Correotional  Sirv- 
tees.  Albany.  NY. 
Dk.ar  Mr.  P.mrkk:  I  h;ue  vour  leiitr  re- 
.-iionding  to  my  Inquiry  regarding  OtTicer  Al- 
tr)n  Tolbert  I  would  find  it  more  than  shf»'k- 
iii^- — indeed  an  absolute  outrage  and  perver- 
sion of  Justice  if  Officer  Tolberi  could  con- 
tinue on  in  the  correctlon.s  .s>.stem  after 
ijringing  false  witness  against  a  prisoner. 
No  muiier  what  your  contractual  arrange- 
ments are  with  the  Correction  Oliicers  Union. 
if  he  did  what  the  article  alleges  lie  did.  then 
fire  him.  and  let  them  .sue  you  and  let  the 
courts  determine  whether  or  no'  he  ha^  any 
nght.s  in  such  a  .situation. 

I  do  want  to  be  kept  Informed  of  all  ac- 
tion.-, trtken  by  your  ncpartineui  .n  thi:-  mat- 
ter. 

.SInrrrely. 

Eow.'.su  r    Kri(  -.1 

I  From  the  N,.w  York  Tiine.s   Apr  8.  107.5 1 
Vuuf  Pri>sf(Utor  on  Attica  .A'(Csn>or 

JtrKV  CoVKR-CP 

I  By  M.  A.  Farijeri 

A  key  member  of  the  Attica  special  prose- 
i  utor'.s  ofBce  has  resigned  and  charged  the 
chief  prosecutor.  Anthony  G.  Simonet  11  with 
covering  up  possible  crimes  by  law-enturce- 
ment  otficers  who  put  down  the  rebellion  at 
.^t^i<■a  prison  in  September.  I97I 

Tne  accusation  was  made  by  Malcolm  H. 
Bell,  wlio  was  once  Mr.  Simonetii'.-,  cliief  as- 
s:stant.  Mr.  Bell  charged  that  the  inquiry 
into  whether  crimes  rvere  cfiminitied  by  state 
troopers  and  correction  officers  lacks  iiiieg- 
niv  and  was  Iwliig  aliorted  by  .Mr  .Sinio- 
ne'ti, 

Mr.  Bell  made  th-  -laicinent  in  hi.-  letter 
of  resignation  to  .Attorney  Geui'ral  Louis  J. 
ifil;owil/,  last  Dec  II.  A  copy  ot  the  letter, 
trom  which  information  ab<iiit  certain  ca.ses 
nctr.re  the  grand  Jurv  was  delet^-d  has  been 
'••irained  by   1  he  New  York   rimes 

A  ier  Mr  Bell  concluded  that  Mr  Leikowiii! 
Uirl  not  inttiid  to  pursue  lii.s  cliarge.  he  sent 
.1  Itid-page  reptirl  on  .Ian.  30  to  CJovernor 
C  irev 

I  If  ROW  n.'  ri )  RWORT 

Mr  Carev  asked  the  .attorney  (leneral  ves- 
'-rday  lo  submit  a  written  report  respond- 
i':ir  to  Mr  Bell's  cliari^e  At  the  same  time. 
Mr  Lefkowit/.  .said  he  had  been  exploring  the 
allegation  since  it  wa-s  made.  He  declined  to 
I  otnmeni  on  the  merit  ol  the  charge 

Mr.  Simonetii  said  that  the  allegation  was 
"both  fal.se  and  shocking  '  and  that  we  have 
held  a  very  open  investigation  of  Attica  and 
we  will  continue  to  look  at  all  aspects  In  a 
loeical  and  thorough  manner  '  A  spokesman 
for  the  Governor  said  that  Mr  Lefkowitz  had 
expressed  "complete  c<infideuce"  in  Mr.  .Si- 
monetii following  the  charge  by  Mr   Bell. 

Before  his  resignation.  Mr.  Bell  conducted 
nujst  of  the  grand  Jury  hearings  on  passible 
crimes  by  state  troopers,  prison  guards  and 
other  officials  m  connection  witli  the  .'ii'ica 
rebellion. 

A(  1  rs.Aim.-.s  lit T. Ml  1 1> 

Altiion:;h  what  he  termed  "substantial 
tvidfnce"  pointed  to  crimes  by  law-enforce- 
ment officers  during  the  bloody  quelling  of 
I  he  four-day  .Attica  uprising,  the  43-year-old 
IhWAtr  wrote  lo  Mr.  Lefkowiiv.  that  "Mr  Si- 
inonetti  has  repeatedly  rcfusi  d  to  allow  » it- 
ne.sses  to  be  railed,  question.s  to  be  a:-ked. 
leads  to  be  followed  and  legU  aiid  logical 
conclusions  to  be  utlll/ed  which  will  allow  a 
!air  pre.. enl.it  ion'    {•[   !iie  ^..l^"s  Ki  the  grand 

The  letter  Indic.itcd  that  the  ca.se.'  in- 
volved not  only  unwarranted  shooting  by 
sate  trcMiper.^  and  correction  officers,  but 
also  a  lailuro  b>  senior  law-enforcement  offi- 
<  ers  to  a.si>ure  that  their  men  could  be  held 
accountable  for  their  actions. 


■  Was  all  the  shooting  Justified.'  The  evl- 
denc2  makes  it  plain  that  it  was  not,"  Mr. 
Bell  said. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  an  Interview  yesterday,  said 
tliat  a  wide  variety  of  alleged  crimes  by  law 
enforcement  officers — from  murder,  man- 
slaughter, a.ssault  and  reckless  endanger- 
ment  to  hniderlng  prosecution,  perjury  and 
conspiracy  miyht  be  proved  through  an 
"open  and   full"   investigation. 

During  the  ret.iklng  of  the  Atti'-a  pri-ni 
on  Sept  13.  1971,  39  inmates  and  hostages 
were  killed  and  more  than  80  were  wounded 
by  gunfire  from  stale  troopers  and  correc- 
tion officers.  Earlier  In  the  rebellion  three 
inmates  and  one  guard.  William  Quiiin,  were 
beaten  or  stabbed  to  death,  all  presumably 
by  inmalPs  John  Hill,  an  Inmate,  was  coii- 
Mcted  on  Saturday  of  murdering  Mr.  Qtiinn. 

SIxty-iv.o  inmates  have  been  named  In  42 
indictments  lor  crimes  related  to  the  uprl--- 
ing.  No  law  enforcement  officer  ha.s  been  In- 
dicted by  the  two  grand  Juries  sitting  in 
Warsaw,  near  ilie  upstate  prison  TTiere  have 
been  reports  recently,  liowever.  that  several 
inditiments  nf  slate  iioopens  or  prison 
-;u;irds  arc  imminent. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Auorney  General.  Mr. 
Bell  indicated  that  his  troubles  with  Mr 
Simunetti  began  last  August.  He  said  Mr. 
bimonetti  "suddenlv  switched"  the  presen- 
lation  before  the  grand  lury  from  cases  that 
Mr.  Bell  estimated  needed  "a  month  more 
evidence  "  to  a  ca<e  "whlcli  was  not  yet  readv 
f'  r  prcsphiation." 

f  oM-  I  sir  IN     IS    (  ITtI) 

Besides  1  rcatlng  confusion.  Mr.  Sun.i- 
uettl  iiureaslngly  restricled  the  s,-ope  of  Ihe 
questions  I  was  allowed  to  ask  witnesses  in 
the  jury  "  Mr.  Bell  said  "It  was  a  light,  for 
e.\amp;e,  even  to  be  allowed  to  ask  witnesses 
to  the  retaking  whether  they  saw  amon.- 
shoi.t  an>()ne.  Later  he  increasingly  refu.^td 
to  let  me  question  witnesses  much  or  at  all 
lea\  liig  them  lo  be  esamined  superticlall',  b\ 
assistant.-  who  lacked  the  knowledge  or  ihe 
will  to  inquire  I  ully  " 

Mr  Bell  .said  that  Mr  Slmonetti  "failed  or 
refu.sed  (  when  I  ..sked  him)  lo  ask  many  per- 
tinent questions  of  the  witnesses  he  exam- 
ined. '  and  that  "he  reliised  to  call  many  '•.'•- 
iiesses  who  should  have  been  called." 

.Mr.  Bell  said  that,  over  his  protests.  .Mr 
Slmonetti  necdles-sly,  prematurely  and 
wUhout  proper  Justification  or  particular 
benefit'  Lr.inted  immunity  from  prosecu- 
lion  to  two  of  the  four  leading  suspects  in  a 
ca.se.  Tlic  two  suspects  are  understood  to  br 
liigh-ranking  state  police  officers. 

Mr.  Bell  also  .said  that  while  the  grand  Jurj 
re  ird  was  being  evaluated  by  the  office  las'i 
fall,  he  was  given  the  "unprecedented  direc- 
tion lo  cease  writing  all  further  memor.indn 
for  at  least  eight  weeks." 

"One  Watergate  in  this  decade  i-  enoufh. 
Mr    Bell  said  in  his  letter. 

"Al  stake."  he  .said.  "Ls  whether  the  know- 
able  facts  of  a  terrible  tragedv  will  be  pre- 
sented or  buried,  whether  equal  justice  will 
apply  to  inmates  and  law  officers,  whether 
more  law  officers  will  hereafter  be  more  care- 
ful why  they  shoot  people,  and  whether  thcv 
keep  the  circumstances  of  their  sliootlnu-s 
I'roiii  coming  before  jurit  of  citi/ens  afti'- 
wards  ■■ 

I'.For.MANT    I.S    SUItLDED 

Mr  Bt  11  s.iid  yesterday  that  he  was  "si  -- 
pended"  by  .Mr.  Slinoiietii  lafet  Dec.  6  afler 
he  refused  to  identify  an  informant  who  had 
demanded  anonymity  In  exchange  for  infor- 
mation that  might  have  'made  liars"  out  ol 
some  grand  jury  witnes.ses 

On  Dec.  12  a  dav  afler  resigning  from  In- 
$3I.0i)0-a-.\ear  post  as  a  special  assistant 
attorney  general — Mr.  Bell  requested  a  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Lefkowitz  to  discuss  his  charge 
against  Mr  Simonettl.  The  meeting,  also  at- 
tended by  .Mr.  Slmonetti.  was  held  on  Dec.  17. 
at  the  Attorney  General's  office  here  at 
2  World  Trade  Center. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  the  Interview  yesterday,  said 
lie  elabonited  on   his  letter  to  Mr.  Lefi-.owli/. 
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during  the  one-hour  meeting.  The  former 
prosecutor  declined  to  characterize  the  At- 
torney General's  reaction:  Mr,  Simonettl, 
he  said,  did  not  speak. 

Mr.  Bell  said  that  he  expected  to  hear  from 
Mr  Lefkowitz  after  the  meeting,  but  that  he 
ii'ceived  only  a  routine,  three-sentence  letter 
en  Dec.  27  accepting  his  resignation. 

He  then  resolved  to  draw  up  a  report  for 
the  Governor  and  he  also  sent  a  copy  of  the 
report  late  in  Janttary  to  Justice  &  Carmen  P. 
Ball  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  the  super- 
vising Judge  for  all  cases  growing  out  of  the 
Attica  revolt.  He  says  he  has  not  heai-d  from 
Justice  Ball  regarding  the  report. 

Justice  Ball  declined  to  comment  yester- 
day on  any  aspect  of  the  controversy. 

Mr.  Simonettl  declined  to  dtscuss  specific 
a.spects  of  Mr.  Bell's  charge,  saying  he  did  not 
want  to  "get  Into  a  debate"  with  Mr.  Bell 
in  public.  And  he  noted  that  he  v^as  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  disclosing  matters  before 
a  grand  jury. 

The  chief  prosecutor  also  refused  to  ex- 
plain why  Mr.  Bell  had  been  suspended. 
"That's  an  Internal  personnel  matter,"  he 
.said. 

According  to  both  Mr.  Siinonetti  and  a 
spokesman  for  the  Governor.  Mr.  Simonet- 
ii and  the  Attorney  General  met  in  Buffalo 
with  Judge  Ball  on  Dec.  23  to  discuss  Mr. 
Bell's  charge.  Mr.  Lefkowitz  first  mentioned 
the  allegation  to  Governor-elect  Carey  in  a 
letter  on  Dec.  27,  accompanied  by  .some  doc- 
uments Mr.  Bell  had  given  to  Mr.  Lefko- 
witz on  Dec.  17. 

The  Governor's  spokesman  said  that  Judah 
Ciribetz,  Mr.  Carey's  Council,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Governor's  staff  had  met  with 
Mr.  Lefkowitz  and  Mr.  Simonettl  and  had 
tried  to  arrange  a  meeting  betweeti  the  At- 
torney General  and  Mr.  Bell  and  his  lawyer. 
Ihe  meeting  could  not  be  arranged,  the 
spokesman  said,  without  elalxtratlng. 

The  spokesman  said  the  Governor's  office 
had  been  advised  that  the  Attica  grand  Jur- 
ies "will  remain  in  session  at  least  until  these 
charges  are  again  reviewed  by  the  Attorney 
General." 

Mr.  Lefkowitz.  In  a  brief  statement,  said 
he  had  been  "assured  "  by  Mr.  Simonettl  that 
all  relevant  results  of  the  Attica  Investigation 
have  been   and   are  being  fully  presented 
to  the  grand  Jury,  which  Is  still  continuing." 
In  an  Interview.  Mr.  Simonettl  said  that 
"with  a  quite  limited  staff  we  have  worked 
iinstlnllngly    to   examine    all   the   available 
evidence"  on  possible  crimes  by  any  person 
at  Attica.  "Shortly,"  he  said,  "the  grand  Jury 
will   consider  the  evidence  and  speak.  Any 
action  they  take  will  be  based  on  a  full  pres- 
entation of  the  facts." 

Mr.  Simonettl  called  the  Investigation  "an 
intricate  one.  Involving  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, fast  action"  and  events  that  do  not  lend 
them.selves  to  "ready  Identification"  of  the 
participants. 

Mr.  Bell  said  yesterday  that  his  suspension 
was  the  "straw  that  broke  my  back"  after 
several  months  of  arguing  with  Mr.  Slmonet- 
ti over  the  handling  of  the  Attica  investiga- 
tion. 

"I  ultimately  and  reluctantly  concluded 
that  Simonettl  was  deliberately  blocking  the 
full  investigation  of  material  evidence  of  the 
grand  Jury,  in  so  far  as  It  relates  to  possible 
crimes  by  law  officers."  he  said.  "And  I  real- 
Ized  I  couldn't  be  of  any  further  use  In  the 
office  with  Slmonetti  In  charge. 

"I  would  not  have  taken  the  steps  I  have 
if  I  thought  this  was  merely  a  matter  of  dif- 
ferences of  Judgment  betwen  two  lawyers 
over  the  proper  way  to  give  a  grand  Jury 
all  the  evidence  It  needed  to  do  Its  Job  fairly." 
Mr.  Bell  said  he  had  no  conaplalnta  about 
the  investigation  or  prosecution  of  alleged 
crimes  by  Inmates  during  the  rebellion — he 
said  he  knew  relatively  little  about  those 
cases. 

He  also  said  he  had  "not  hard  and  specific 
evidence  that  the  cover-up  of  possible  law- 


officer  crimes  goes  beyond  Simonetii— I  don't 
want  to  speculate  in  the  absence  of  sijecUic 
evidence." 

Mr.  Bell,  who  declined  for  "legal  and  ethi- 
cal reasons"  to  discuss  particular  cases  still 
before  the  grand  Jury  prior  to  his  resigna- 
tion, said  that  a  few  indictments  against 
state  troopers  or  prison  guards  would  not 
convince  him  that  Mr.  Slmonetti  was  no 
longer  engaged  in  a  "whitewash". 

"I  don't  know  what  has  happened  in  the 
office  since  I  left,"  Mr.  Bell  said.  "But  I  have 
no  present  reason  to  think  that  several  in- 
dictments would  reflect  a  basic  change." 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Lefkowitz.  Mr.  Bell 
said  that  "Mr.  Simonettl  may  now  claim 
that  he  has  intended  to  investigate  all 
along,  and  then  go  ahead  and  do  .so." 

"If  he  does,"  he  continued,  "that  would 
be  a  most  welcome  and  surprising  benefit 
from  my  resignation." 

Prom  time  to  time,  .some  persons  who  felt 
that  the  assault  on  the  rebels  at  Attica 
used  excessive  force  have  warned  against 
a  cover-up  of  any  crimes  by  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  And  some  segments  of  the  legal 
community,  civil  liberarlans  and  Attica  in- 
mates and  their  sympathi/.ers  have  been 
openly  critical  of  the  lack  of  i<idictments 
against    state    troopers    and    prison    guards 

FISCHER  HEADED  INfttlRV 

The  criminal  investigation  of  all  a.spects 
of  the  Attica  riot  and  the  retaking  ol  the 
prison  was  headed  by  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Fischer  from  Sept.  15.  1971, 
until  the  end  of  1973,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Fischer,  who  was  also  head  of  the 
state's  Organized  Crime  Task  Force,  was 
named  to  the  Attica  post  by  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Simonettl,  who  had  been 
chief  assistant  to  Mr.  Fischer  on  the  Attica 
Investigation,  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Lefkowitz, 
prosecutor. 

The  original  Attica  grand  jury,  which 
has  handed  up  all  the  indictments  against 
Inmates,  was  impaneled  on  Nov.  1.  1971,  and 
is  still  sitting  intermittently.  But  it  has 
never  been  clear  how  much  testimony  the 
Jury  heard  with  regard  to  possible  crimes 
by  law-enforcement  officers. 

In  April,  1974,  a  second  Attica  grand 
Jury — consisting  like  the  first  of  residents 
of  Wyoming  County,  where  Attica  is  sit- 
uated— was  Impaneled  to  consider  indict- 
ments against  non-prisoners. 

Technically,  either  grand  jury  could  re- 
turn Indictments  against  prisoners  or  non- 
prisoners.  Some  state  troopers  have  main- 
tained that  the  second  grand  Jury  was 
convened  by  Mr.  Slmonetti  under  pressure 
from  "various  groups"  who  were  supposed- 
ly disappointed  that  no  law  officers  were 
indicted  by  the  first  grand  Jury. 

As  an  Attica  prosecutor,  Mr.  Bell  was 
primarily  Involved  with  the  investigation 
of  possible  crimes  by  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers. Mr.  Bell,  who  grew  up  In  Brooklyn 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  and 
Harvard  Law  School,  was  engaged  mainly 
In  civil  litigation  before  Mr.  Simonettl  hired 
him  for  the  Attica  prosecution  team  in 
September,  1973. 

Most  of  Mr.  Bell's  professional  experienca 
was  gained  with  the  firm  of  Dewey,  Bal- 
lantine,  Bushby.  Palmer  &  Wood,  with  which 
he  was  associated  from  1958  to  1968. 
8.500  Pages  of  Testiiwony 
Between  September,  1973,  and  February. 
1974,  he  helped  prepare  a  case  against  10 
Attica  Inmates  and  worked  on  pretrial  mo- 
tions. He  was  then  shifted  to  analyzing  pos- 
sible cases  against  law  officers  and,  in  the 
first  half  of  1974,  he  served  as  Mr.  Simonet- 
ti's  chief  assistant. 

Mr.  Bell  said  that,  of  8,500  pages  of  testi- 
mony before  the  second  grand  jury  before 
his  resignation,  he  elicited  a  little  more  than 
7,000  pages. 
Last  Feb.  18,  Mr.  Bell— not  having  heard 


from  the  Governor's  office — sent  a  reminder 
to  Mr.  Carey  about  his  160-page  report. 

Eight  days  later  Mr.  Bell  attended  a  forum 
on  the  state's  prisons  at  the  offices  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New- 
York.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  last 
question,  which  asked  by  Robert  P.  Patterson 
Jr..  who  was  formerly  president  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  and  a  member  of  the  panel  that 
was  named  to  help  safeguard  Attica  prison- 
ers' constitutional  rights  after  the  revolt. 
Mr.  Patterson  asked  whether,  with  regard  to 
any  crimes  by  non-pri.soners:  "Have  we  any 
assurances  at  all  that  a  large  cover-up  is 
not  being  engaged  iii,  and  what  can  we  as  a 
bar  association  do  about  W"  Mr.  Patter.son, 
who  had  not  talked  to  Mr.  Bell  since  1968, 
was  applauded. 

The  response  to  the  question  was  provided 
first  by  Robert  B.  McKay,  the  dean  of  New- 
York  University  Law  School,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  state's  special  commission 
on  Attica. 

The  McKay  commission,  as  it  came  to  be 
known,  had  been  very  critical  in  its  report  in 
1972  of  the  use  by  the  police  of  weaponry 
and  ammunition  that  "virtually  assured  the 
death  or  serious  injury  of  innocent  persons" 
during  the  retaking  of  the  prison.  It  also 
criticized  what  it  called  the  lack  of  planning 
for  the  assault,  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
photographic  record  of  the  assault,  the  lack 
of  assurances  that  weapons  and  bullets  could 
be  traced  to  individual  troopers,  and  the  lack 
of  sufficient  medical  care  for  the  wounded 
after  the  attack. 

"BRUTALlTy"    IS    CHARGED 

It  also  .said  there  had  also  been  "unneces- 
sary shooting"  by  a  minority  of  officers  In- 
volved in  the  assault,  significant  contradic- 
tions between  statements  give  to  state  police 
investigators  and  to  the  commission  by  state 
troopers,  and  a  failure  by  senior  law-enforce- 
ment officers  to  prevent  reprisals  and  "acts 
of  brutality"  by  their  men  against  prisoners 
following  the  assault. 

At  the  bar  association  meeting.  Dean  Mc- 
Kay said  that  Mr.  Patterson  had  asked  "a 
blockbuster  of  a  final  question." 

"I  do  not  know  w-hether  there  is  a  cover- 
up  or  not."  Mr.  McKay  said.  He  added  that 
he  was  "surprised"  that  the  prosecution  had 
not  "been  able  to  build"  at  least  some  cases 
against  law-enforcement  officers,  considering 
the  Information  In  the  commission's  report. 

Mr.  McKay  called  on  Steven  B.  Rosenfeld. 
a  deputy  general  counsel  of  the  commission 
who  was  sitting  In  the  audience.  Mr.  Rosen- 
feld said:  "The  problem  Is  that  it  Is  probably 
very  difficult  to  get  Indictments  from  citizens 
in  Western  New  York  against  correctional 
officers  and  state  troopers  from  Western  New 
York." 

"I  don't  think  It's  fair  to  say  that  prose- 
cutors have  not,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
been  trying,"  Mr.  Rosenfeld  .said.  "I  don't 
think  they  have  tried  as  hard — they  didn't 
try  at  the  same  time — but  thev  have  been 
trying." 

After  the  meeting.  Mr.  Bell  spoke  to  Mr. 
Patterson.  On  March  7  Mr.  Bell  received  a 
call  from  Paul  Glola.  an  assistant  counsel  to 
Governor  Carey,  who  said  that  he  and  Mr. 
Grlbetz.  Mr.  Carey's  counsel,  had  read  Mr. 
Bell's  report  and  were  "quite  concerned" 
about  it. 


REVISING  ESTATE  TAX  -WILL  BENE- 
FIT FARM  FAMILIES 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  ffiven 
peinii-ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  current 
television  commercial  for  an  Insurance 
company  says,  "if  your  family  were  to 
lose  you.  they  shouldn't  have  to  lose 
eveiything." 
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But  the  lack  of  appropriate  life  in- 
surance isn't  the  only  way  such  a  prob- 
lem can  happen.  There  Is  another  finan- 
cial problem  that  faces  many  families  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  head  of  the 
household,  and  that  is  the  payment  of 
estate  taxes. 

Some  call  the  esute  ta.x  the  -deatli 
tax."  and  indeed  it  is:  it  is  a  ta.K  on 
dying,  pa.vable  by  one's  heirs.  Now  most 
people  think  that  the  estate  tax  only  hits 
the  ver>'  wealthy,  but  increpsin-jly  this 
is  not  ti-ue. 

The  problem  is  that  the  ta.\  is  trig- 
gered whenever  an  estate's  value  exceeds 
seo.OOO.  To  many,  that  inay  seem  like 
a  lot  of  money,  but  actually  it  is  not. 
Consider  the  farm  family,  for  example. 
In  central  Illinois,  a  typical  farm 
might  be  300  acres,  which,  planted  in 
corn  and  soybeans,  is  something  that  a 
family  can  handle  on  their  own,  without 
hiring  outside  help.  In  oUier  words,  this 
is  no  big  operation;  it  is  a  family  farm. 
worked  by  the  people  who  own  it.  and 
providing  them  with  a  mode.'^t.  but  by  no 
means  affluent,  livinp. 

Yet  at  current  land  values,  the  acreage 
that  man  owns  may  be  worth  $450,000. 
or  even  more.  Now.  understand,  it  will 
still  grow  onlj  so  many  bushels  of  corn 
and  beans.  But  when  that  farmer  dies, 
his  family  gets  socked  witli  a  bill  from 
the  Govenui^ent  that  can  be  simpiv 
staggering. 

The  result  is  that  the  sunivmu  family 
members  are  in  all  likelihood  forced  to 
sell  a  portion  of  their  land  in  order  to 
pay  the  tax  on  the  estate.  Dej^ending  on 
the  other  a?scts  and  liabilitie.--  involved, 
it  would  not  be  unusual  for  the  300-acrc 
farm  familj  to  ha\e  to  dispose  of  fully 
one-fourth  of  llieu-  jnopf ity  in  .siicli  a 
case. 

We  ou^iit  to  bo  vorkmsr  to  prk',ei\c 
family  farm-,  not  destroy  them.  But  the 
estate  tax,  as  presently  constituted,  runs 
counter  to  th:s  poal. 

I  am  therefore  sponsoring  legislation 
in  this  Congress  to  raise  the  deduction 
level  from  $60,000  to  5183.000.  This  sin- 
gle action  v.  ill  save  the  typical  farm 
family  I  have  cited  about  $40,000.  and  go 
a  long  way  toward  permitting  them  to 
maintain  the  intesrity  of  their  farm. 

The  $60,000  figure  was  established  in 
1943.  Clearly,  given  the  rate  of  inflation 
during  the  intervening  32  years,  that  sum 
no  longer  has  the  same  meaning.  Lidecd. 
Uie  $185,000  figme  is  just  about  what 
would  be  required  to  make  up  for  the 
general  inflation  between  1943  and  1975. 
So  in  rcaliiy.  my  bill  would  simply  put 
thintrs  back  to  whore  they  wfie  intended 
originally 

This  meusuic  is  urgently  needed.  It 
should  be  pa^ised  by  this  Congress.  We 
owe  that  much  to  our  farmers  and  farm 
lamilie-- 
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UNEMPLOYMI-NT 

•Mr.  MirHEL  asked  and  w.is  given 
iJermissicn  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recopb  and  to  incUido  ex- 
trani-oiu  ma'ttcr.* 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mi,  Speaker,  as  the 
Congre.":3  moves  to  counter  the  di'  turbing 
growth  iir  unemployment  in  thL^  coun- 
try it  i.>  becoming  iiif  reasingly  clear  tha" 


the   traditional   nostrums   arc   not    veiy 
effective. 

We  spend  too  much  time  treating 
symptoms,  and  not  nearly  enough  on  root 
causes.  We  are  too  prone  to  tliink  Uiat 
the  mere  spending  of  money  solves  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  so. 

Moreover,  far  too  many  of  our  non- 
.'^olr.tions  in  fact  exacerbate  the  very 
problem  they  are  Intended  to  attack. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  are  willing  to  ap- 
ply some  sound  judgment  and  more 
flexible  thinking,  we  cannot  hope  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  stabilize  tlie 
economy. 

An  excellent  di.scu.ssion  of  the  prob- 
lem was  contained  in  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  so  I 
would  like  to  have  this  editorial  printed 
at  tl'.is  point  in  the  Record. 

-AMALTzmc    U.VEMPLOTMENT 

Ff,v  people  would  doubt  tliat  the  u.ilioii 
.■should  bead  its  best  efforts  to  lessening  the 
hardbhips  of  the  Jobless  and  reducing  their 
number  from  the  present  eiL;ht.  niilli<ju  to 
some  more  noimul  level. 

In  other  woids,  there  is  no  good-i;\iys-b.ia 
-.  uy.-.  conthct.  How  to  achieve  the  objective 
IS  all  that  is  at  Lssvie  .Analy.-^i.'--  and  Jiid^-rneiu 
are  needed. 

Unfortunately.  Congre.s.s  .seem.s  hitent  on 
abandoning  both  an.ily!:i.<?  and  judgment  in 
favor  of  .simply  appropriating  va.-t  sums  of 
nionev  Now  that  the  Ea.«ter  recess  ha.s  ended, 
it  will  start  to  consider  "economic  recovery" 
■spending  programs  t^.taling  some  $2,3  5  bil- 
lion Unless  the  President  wield.s  an  effective 
vero  we  m.iy  soon  have  a  »100  billion  federal 
deficit  Anyone  who  thinks  tlinr  is  a  po<xl 
»av  to  help  workin<r  men  and  women  had 
better  review  the  history  bo<.>ks. 

What  tmder-reactlon  there  ha=  been  .so 
far  to  rflnt;  iniemplovment  has  been  dite 
mainly  to  biireaucratlc  red  tape  not  a  lack 
of  mciii-y.  An  over-re^^cf ion.  on  the  oilier 
hand,  wonld  not  otily  expand  the  red  tape 
but  retienerate  inflation  C'ltimately.  that  will 
destroy  ;,till  more  savings  and  still  more  Jobs. 
Thus,  over-reaction,  not  nnder-reaction — at 
lea-sl  in  terms  of  spend mt; — Is  the  biggest 
potential  problem  at   thl-?  .stage 

To  understand  frirfher  need.-,  it  Is  usefiU 
'"  rsamnie  the  elemenf.s  of  nnemployment 
and  what  i.-^  beinc  done  now  to  help  the 
(■ihles"  There  are  two  primary  categories  of 
laiemployed.  thofe  v. ho  have  been  laid  otf 
and  those  who  haven't  The  .second  category 
include-,  folks  who  quit  their  Ia->:  Job.  new- 
entrants  to  the  work  force  and  people  re- 
entering' after  some  considerable  ab.sence. 

Interestingly  eiioni:h.  the  two  catet'ories 
wpte  about  evenly  split  la.^t  December,  when 
iniemplovment  was  around  6  5  mlliion.  ac- 
cording to  an  analy.sis  by  economist  Geotfrey 
H  >Joore  Since  then,  tniemployment  has 
risen  bv  about  1  5  million  Statistics  Indicate 
that  a  sharp  rl.-e  In  lavoff.s  and  firings  ac- 
c(.nnted  for  all  of  the  Increase. 

Workers  who  are  snt>ject  to  IsyofTs  Include 
ni..:.v  who  ale  primary  \iace  carne""  fir  Their 
families  The  trend  ha.s  been  serious  In  that 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,  such  worker<;  have 
the  host  iinenployment  Insurance  protection. 
t'oii'jres.-.  already  has  stippiemeu'ed  .-fate  In- 
surance benefits,  which  now  run  for  a  vear. 
Nine  emergency"  slates  have  Ju.si  been 
given  a  iurlher  K5  weeks  protection  V.WV 
members,  who  no  doubt  were  hard  hit  In 
lUe  hist  quarter,  have  ituiher  bupple meula! 
benefit.;  under  luiion  contracts  with  em- 
ployers. And  finally,  most  of  the  e  workers 
arc  likely  to  ^o  ba<  k  to  their  Job^  when  an 
»i  ..noniic  recovery  begins. 

JudyUit;  from  Mr.  Rcv/in's  fionc-pafe  ar- 
ticle ui  Ihi-s  paper  March  14.  laid  oil  workers 
stem  I.)  ha',  c  their  ninin  problems  with  bu- 
itaii.  ratic    iiiiafus    at    stat«    unemployment 


compensation  offices.  Not  only  were  some 
ofTices  unprepared  for  the  surge  of  layoffs  bm 
their  work  Beems  to  be  complicated  by  new 
state  and  federal  programs  and  the  mas.s  of 
paperwork  they  entail.  For  the  moment.  Con- 
gress might  occupy  Its  time  Inexpensively 
and  productively  trying;  to  help  states  sim- 
plify procedures. 

For  the  uninsured  unemplored  the  prob- 
lem is  a  bit  more  comple.x.  This  group  In- 
cludes a  lot  of  teenagers,  particularly  black 
teenagers.  Some  are  college  students  who  are 
faced  with  rising  tuition  costs  and  are  seek- 
hic  part-time  work. 

It  also  includes  people  not  previously  in 
the  work  force  who  are  seeking  Jobs  to  sup- 
plement family  Incomes  because  of  inflation 
or  the  layoff  of  another  family  member.  Both 
re-entrants  and  new  entrants  to  the  labor 
force  ro.se  after  the  recession  began.  A  num- 
ber have  since  given  up  the  Job  search. 

Helping  these  people  Is  more  complex.  Dr. 
Moore  suggests  extending  unemployment 
compensation  to  them  as  well,  but  admits  it 
would  present  some  administrative  problems 
in  screening  eligible  applicants.  Certainly,  it 
would  help  to  lower  the  minimum  wage  and 
dismantle  other  impediments  to  the  hiring 
of  unskilled  help.  But  that  would  face  op- 
position from  organized  labor.  Of  course, 
there  are  already  extensive  manpower  train- 
ing programs  operated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, with  mixed  results. 

Last  fall.  Congress  approved  an  expensive 
"public  service  employment"  program.  b\u 
there  now  are  doubts  about  how  much  it  ha.s 
helped  either  unemployed  category.  It,  too, 
has  encountered  bureaucratic  problems. 
Some  cities  apparently  are  merely  using  the 
federal  money  to  rehire  lald-oH  city  work- 
ers— .so  "public  .service  employment"  has  be- 
conie  revenue  sharing.  Nonetliieless.  much  of 
The  heavy  new  spending  Congress  has  In 
iiiuid  comes  under  this  heading. 

Congress  already  has  appropriated  lar^c 
sums  to  ea.se  the  unemployment  burden  and 
there  Is  little  evidence  of  Inadequate  fund- 
ing If  it  overspends  It  risks  renewed  double 
digit  inflation,  further  damage  to  private 
employers  and  postponement  of  the  recovery. 
Obviously,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  exer- 
cise Judgment,  It  is  Injudicious  to  spend 
more  monev  if  It  only  makes  the  problem 
worse 


FOKKIGN   OIL  CONTRACTS  REVIEW 
AKD  SUPPLY  ACT  OF  1975 

'Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  gi\en 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
))oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tianeous  matter. > 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  the  "Foi-eign  Oil  Con- 
tracts Review  and  Supply  Act  of  1975. ' 
The  purpo.se  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide the  administration  with  one  means 
by  which  to  deal  with  the  international 
energ>-  crisis.  The  propo.sal  would  do  two 
things.  First,  it  would  grant  the  executive 
the  authority  to  review  import  supply 
contracts  of  U.S.  companies,  and  second, 
it  would  provide  the  Federal  Govern - 
rn^iU  with  the  authority  to  enter  into 
loreign  supply  contracts  for  petroleiun. 

This  legislative  proposal  is  premi-sed  on 
several  facts  which  have  come  to  light 
as  a  result  of  what  is  broadly  termed  tlie 
inteiTiational  energj-  crisis. 

One.  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  U.S. 
international  oil  compaiiies  have  not  had 
the  interests  of  the  U.S.  consumer  upper- 
most m  mind  in  negotiating  price  agree- 
ments with  the  OPEC  nations.  The  com- 
panies have  been  able  to  pa.-^s  along  the 
price  ribcs  and  have  had  little  incenth  e 
to  maintain  prices  at  a  rea.sonable  level 
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Second,  the  four-fold  Jump  in  petro- 
leum prices  has  had  a  severe  chilling  ef- 
fect on  the  world  economy  and  has  been 
one  of  the  major  contributory  factors  to 
the  spiralling  Inflation  of  1974,  which 
in  turn,  led  to  the  recession  of  late  1974 
and  early  1975.  High  prices  continue  to 
have  a  dampening  effect  on  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

Third,  the  United  States  must  be  wary 
of  becoming  dependent  on  petroleum 
supplies  from  any  one  producing  country 
or  area  of  the  world.  In  order  to  protect 
itself  against  possible  political  manipula- 
tion of  oil  prices  and  supplies,  the  United 
States  must  spread  its  petroleiun  imports 
among  a  large  number  of  producing  na- 
tions and  secure  as  large  a  portion  as 
possible  of  its  Imports  from  the  more 
reliable  producing  States. 

Fourth,  the  U.S.  Government,  mainly 
through  a  lack  of  expertise  and  infor- 
mation on  the  international  petroleum 
industry,  but  also  because  it  has  tended 
to  pursue  short-term  political  goals 
rather  than  long-term  economic  goals, 
has  conducted  its  oil  policy  in  a  rather 
inept  manner. 

These  factors,  and  others,  have  in- 
duced many  persons  to  consider  ways  in 
which  the  U,S.  Government  could  inter- 
vene in  the  international  oil  industry  in 
order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  U.S. 
consumer.  Two  of  the  main  proposals 
that  have  been  put  forw-ard  are  Govern- 
ment review  of  supply  contracts  and 
Goverrmient  purchase  of  all  petroleiun 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

In  January  197f  the  Krueger  report 
on  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Options  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  Its  Relationship 
to  U.S.  Firms  in  International  Petroleum 
Affairs"  was  delivered  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Agency.  While  not  recommending 
any  specific  course  of  action,  of  the  var- 
ious options  that  are  discussed,  the  re- 
port seems  to  find  more  favorable  argu- 
ments for  some  form  of  Government  re- 
view of  foreign  supply  contracts. 

There  have  been  several  recent  con- 
gressional proposals  for  making  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  sole  pmxhaser  of 
petroleum  imports.  While  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  involving  the  Goverrunent  in 
foreign  supply  contracts,  there  would 
seem  to  be  serious  drawbacks  to  this  ap- 
proach. First,  while  the  Government  re- 
portedly has  increased  its  knowledge  of 
international  petroleum  affaii's  multifold 
over  the  past  year,  it  still  does  not  possess 
the  indepth  knowledge  and  experience 
that  the  U.S.  oil  multinationals  have  de- 
veloped over  decades  of  participation  in 
the  international  oil  industry.  It  would 
take  many  years  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  develop  personnel  with  sufficient 
knowledge  and  expertise  not  to  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  dealing  with  other  enti- 
ties which  are  more  experienced  at  this 
rather  intricate  game. 

Second,  to  suddenly  shift  foreign  pur- 
chasing from  many  private  companies  to 
one  Government  agency  could  entail  a 
disruption  of  supplies.  To  centralize  in 
one  office  the  hundreds  of  activities  now 
undertaken  by  many  companies  could 
prove  to  be  a  bureaucratic  nightmare 
that  would  take  years  to  unravel  and 
that  could  possibly  upset  the  delicate 
balance  between  demands  and  supplies. 


Third,  while  it  is  argued  that  a  central 
purchasing  agent  would  have  more  clout 
against  the  unified  block  of  OPEC  na- 
tions, this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Recent  months  have  produced  evidence 
that  the  OPEC  is  not  as  monolithic  as 
was  once  thought,  and  various  develop- 
ments, particularly  the  large  amount  of 
excess  productive  capacity — some  8  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  are  now  shut  in — 
could  serve  to  develop  cracks  within 
OPEC.  In  contrast,  the  prospect  of  the 
U.S.  Government  taking  over  the  role  of 
purchaser  could  be  interpreted  as  a  con- 
frontation by  the  OPEC  nations  and 
could  stiffen  their  resolve  and  unity. 

Taking  these  various  factors  into  con- 
sideration, I  have  attempted  in  the  pro- 
posed "Foreign  Oil  Contracts  Review 
and  Supply  Act  of  1975"  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  these  two  approaches  in 
an  effort  to  provide  the  Executive  with 
a  flexible  approach  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  petroleum  supply  and  price. 

This  bill  would  require  that  all  con- 
tracts for  the  importation  of  petroleum 
into  the  United  States  must  be  reviewed 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
Petroleum  could  be  impoited  only  if  the 
importation  were  approved  by  the  FEA 
or  if  the  FEA  failed  to  specifically  dis- 
approve the  contract  within  20  days  of 
the  contract  being  registered  with  the 
FEA.  In  reviewing  contracts,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  FEA  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  following  factors : 

( 1 )  the  degree  to  which  the  price  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  under 
such  contract  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
economic  well  being  of  the  United  States  and 
of  other  Importing  nations; 

(2)  the  degree  to  which  a  price  lower  than 
such  price  can  be  obtained  on  the  world 
market; 

(3)  the  duration  of  the  contract: 

(4)  the  degree  to  which  such  contract  un- 
duly concentrates  U.S.  Imports  of  oil  on  any 
one  producing  country  or  area;  and, 

(5)  the  degree  to  which  approval  of  such 
contract  will  encourage  competition  in  the 
International  markets  for  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products. 

This  review  authority  would  serve  two 
pun^oses.  First,  it  would  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  specifically  disapprove  any 
contract  which  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
national  interest.  Not  only  would  this 
provision  allow  the  Goverrunent  to  reject 
unfavorable  contracts,  it  would  provide 
the  companies  with  an  added  bargaining 
chip  if  Uiey  could  argue  that  a  contract 
might  be  disapproved  by  the  FEA.  Sec- 
ond, this  process  would  allow  the  FEA 
to  develop  its  knowledge  and  expertise 
of  the  international  petroleum  industry. 
It  would  provide  FEA  with  knowledge  of 
the  international  oil  negotiating  process 
and  with  a  broad  picture  of  international 
oil  price  and  supply  conditions.  Further- 
more, it  would  allow  FEA  to  monitor  and 
keep  current  as  to  developments  in  the 
world  oil  market. 

The  second  major  provision  of  tliis 
bill  would  authorize  the  Federal  Energy- 
Administration  to  enter  into  foreign  sup- 
ply contracts.  The  purpose  is  two-fold. 
First,  if  FEA  were  to  disapprove  an  im- 
port contract,  FEA  might  be  faced  with 
a  situation  where  the  private  company 
might  claim  that  no  other  oil  was  avail- 
able and  FEA  would  have  to  find  replace- 


ment oil  for  tliat  contract.  FEA  would 
have  to  either  produce  another  private 
contract  that  would  replace  the  oil  to  be 
supplied  by  the  contract  disapproved,  or 
purchase  the  oil  itself.  This  provision 
allows  for  this  situation. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  provision 
is  to  introduce  competition  into  the  oil 
negotiating  process.  The  various  pro- 
posals to  make  the  Federal  Government 
the  sole  purchasing  agent  for  imported 
oil  are  aimed  at  assuring  that  the  negoti- 
ations are  carried  out  by  someone  who 
will  protect  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  con- 
simier.  This  can  be  accomplished,  with- 
out disrupting  the  existing  complicated 
supply  network,  simply  by  introducing 
competition.  FEA  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  enter  into  supply  contracts,  so  the 
companies  would  be  forced  to  find  the 
most  favorable  prices  available.  The  in- 
tent is  that  this  provision  would  serve  as 
an  inducement  that  would  never  actually 
have  to  be  utilized.  However,  if  necessarj% 
it  could  be  used,  and  FEA  would  have  the 
authority  to  retjuire  that  the  petroleum 
it  imported  be  distributed  domestically 
by  U.S.  petroleum  distributors. 

While  the  Foreign  Oil  Contracts  Re- 
view and  Supply  Act  of  1975  offers  no 
panacea  to  securing  adequate  supplies  of 
petroleum  at  reasonable  prices,  neither 
do  any  of  the  other  proposals.  However, 
this  approach  does  have  the  advantage 
of  not  unduly  disrupting  existing  supply 
networks  and  allowing  the  Government 
the  flexibility  to  respond  to  changed 
market  conditions.  This  bill  will  not  pro- 
duce an  immediate  reduction  in  world  oil 
prices,  but  it  may  serve,  when  joined  with 
appropriate  political  and  economic  de- 
velopments elsewhere  in  the  world,  to 
help  bring  downward  pressure  on  long- 
term  world  oil  prices, 

Tlie  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5670 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  review  of  petroletiiu 
import  supply  contracts  and  to  provide  for 
authority  for  the  government  to  enter  into 
foreign  supply  contracts  for  petroleum 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United     States    of 
America  in  Congre^is  assembled. 

Sec  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "For- 
eign Oil  Contracts  Review  and  Supplv  Act 
ol  1075." 

FINDINGS   AND   Pt'RPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that— 

(1)  excessive  prices  for  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  In  Internationa! 
commerce  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  all  oil  importing  countries; 

(2)  such  prices  are  set  almost  cxclu.slvely 
by  member  countries  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  and  are 
pas.sed  on  to  the  wcrld's  oil  consumers 
through  contracts  which  those  countries  en- 
ter into  with  the  companies  which  trans- 
port, refine,  and  market  such  oil  and  prod- 
ucts; 

(3)  information  concerning  these  con- 
tractual arrangements  is  therefore  necessary 
to  the  formulation  of  an  International  ap- 
proach to  the  oil  price  problem;  and 

(4)  intervention  in  the  oil  pricing  mech- 
anism by  the  United  States  Government, 
operating  on  the  basis  of  this  information, 
may  be  r.ecessary  to  effectuate  a  reduction 
of  oil  prices  to  reasonable  levels. 

(b)  The  purpcKses  of  this  Act  are  to  re- 
quire that  certain  contracts  involving  the 
puvc;-.a;.e   or   procurement   of   crude   oil   a:;d 
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refined  petroleum  products  be  registered  wuh 
rho  Federal  Energy  Administration;  to  grant 
to  t!ie  Administrator  of  the  Federal  tnergy 
Administration  authority  to  disapprove  cer- 
tain contracts  providing  for  the  importation 
of  crude  oil  and  relined  petrolpuni  produc's 
iiilrj  the  United  Slates;  and,  to  grant  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Agency 
tiie  authority  to  enter  iii-.o  impuri  contract*- 
f.  r  petroleuin 

Srcv  3.  (a)  Thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
f'i'  this  act  no  person  may  import  any  petro- 
leum or  any  petroleum  product  into  the 
United  Slatrs  unless  the  Administrator  has 
first  reviewed  the  import  contract  covering 
surh  petroleum  or  petrolcnm  product  and  has 
not  disapproved  such  import  contract 

(b)  In  e:-;crcl!:ing  the  laithonty  granted  to 
him  under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider,  among  other  factors,  the  fol- 
low int;: 

(  1 )  the  degree  to  which  the  price  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  under 
such  contract  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
economic  well  iDclng  of  the  Uniied  States  and 
of  other  Imnortinc  nations; 

(2>  the  decree  to  which  a  price  lower  than 
such  price  can  be  ottnined  on  the  world  n-'ar- 
ket: 

1^1  ti'e  duration  of  ihecnnrrart: 

I  4)  the  degree  to  which  sucii  C0!Ura';t  un- 
duly concentrates  United  States  imports  of 
oil  on  any  one  producing  country  or  area: 
and. 

(5»  the  deji'^ee  to  w!\lch  approval  of  tuch 
contract  will  encouraf,e  competition  in  the 
international  markets  for  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleiim  products. 

ir)il)  No  corporation  or  other  bn.sine?.s 
entity  engaged  in  commerce  shall  take  any 
action  with  respect  to  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract entered  into  on  or  after  30  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  importa- 
tion of  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts until  after  tlie  expiration  of  a  twenty- 
day  period  following  tl:e  date  on  which  a  copy 
o'  f-uch  import  contract  is  registered  with 
the  Administrator. 

i2)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  twenlv- 
dav  period  foMowint;  the  date  of  its  re^iistra- 
tion.  a  contract  shall  be  deeined  approved  If 
within  sucli  twentv-driy  period,  the  Adininls- 
trator  fails  to  disapprove  .such  coitract. 

(d)  Takins;  into  account  all  of  the  factors 
libted  in  subsection  (b).  the  Admini.strator 
may  issue  repulations  establishing  criteria 
for  the  automatic  approval  of  contracts  re- 
cjuiring  approval  under  the  provisiotis  of 
subsection  (a» , 

(e>  Takint;  into  account  all  of  the  factors 
listed  in  subsection  (b»,  tlie  Admini.strator 
may  establish  reiiulations  ordering  that  all 
contracts  descriljed  In  subsection  (a)  not 
meetini;  certain  criteria  sliall  l,e  auiomati- 
callv  disapproved. 

(f )  The  Administrator  .shall  have  the  power 
to  inspect  the  books,  records  and  papers  of 
corporations  and  other  business  entitles 
which  seek  approval  of  contracts  pursuant  to 
this  section,  for  the  ptiipose  of  determiniui^ 
whether  such  contracts  should  be  aporoved. 

(g)  To  the  extent  that  the  Administrator 
determines  that  publication  of  information 
in  any  contract  or  agreemei\t  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  national  interest  in  ob- 
taintntr  secure  supplies  of  crtide  oil  and  re- 
fined petro!eu;a  products  at  re.isotiable  prices 
he  mav  make  a  determimtion  that  such  in- 
formation sliall  not  te  made  a\ailab!e  for 
public  Inspection,  but  shall  be  held  secret 
by  the  AdminLstrator.  Copies  of  such  con- 
tract, agreement  or  portion  thereof  sh.all. 
however,  be  made  available  on  a  confidential 
basis  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commls.sion.  and  the  relevant 
committees  of  Congress. 

I  hi  Any  person  who  imports  any  petro- 
leum or  petrolc'.'.m  product  into  the  United 
States — 

il)  without  .submittini;  the  import  c-  ii- 
tract   covering   such   petroleum   and  petro- 


leum product  for  review  by  the  Administra- 
tor pursuant  to  this  Act;  or 

(2)  after  the  import  contract  covering 
such  petroleum  or  petroleum  product  Is  dis- 
approved by  the  Administrator — shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  .$250,000.  or  imprl.soned 
for  not  more  tiian  two  years,  or  both. 

li)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  approving  any  action  or  contract  wliich 
is  in  violation  of  any  Federal  law.  and  no 
approval  by  the  .^dniiiuitrator  of  aiiv  such 
contract  shall  be  a  defense  to  any  action  or 
other  proceeding  brought  usider  the  anti- 
trust  laws  of  the  United  States. 

ij)  The  approval  by  tlie  Administrator  of 
any  contract  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  nor 
be  construed  as  evidencing  the  reasonable- 
ness of  such  contract,  or  of  ai\y  Identical  or 
similar  contract  at  any  time  thereafter. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  If  the  Administrator  determine- 
that  the  securing  of  adequate  supplies  of 
imported  petroleum  or  any  imported  petro- 
letini  pioduct  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
will  be  promoted  by  the  purchase,  and  sale, 
of  imported  petroleum  or  any  imported  pe- 
troleum product  by  the  Administrator,  the 
Administrator  chall  purchase  aiid  sell  Im- 
P'rtcd  petroleum  and  petrolctim  products. 

ibi  tiic  Adminir>lrator  shall  — 

(!)  purchase  petroleuiu  and  petroleum 
p'odutts  for  Importation  iiito  the  United 
States  at  the  lowest  prices  obtainable  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  bidding:  except  that 
the  .Administrator  may  direct,  after  taking 
into  account  the  need  for  obtaining  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  from  secure 
forfign  sources  and  such  other  factors  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  the  national  Interest, 
that  quantities  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  be  purchased  cr  otherwise  acquired 
by  the  Admlni?ti-ator  through  other  means. 
Including — 

I  A)  negotiated  purchases  from  any  for- 
e\\,u  country,  or 

I B I  exchange  of  United  States  products  for 
petroluum  or  petroleum  products  of  any  for- 
ei.'.u  country; 

(Ji  .■^ell  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
pun  based  or  otherwise  acquired  by  it  to 
priviUe  and  public  persons  and  entities  with- 
in the  United  States  In  sucii  manner,  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions.  a.s  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  Insure  that 
such  sales  will — 

(A)  encourage  competition  within  the  do- 
me tp,-  petroleuin  industry. 

iBi  restilt  in  the  equitable  allocation  of 
overall  supplies  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
produci.s  on  a  geographical  basis,  and 

(Ci  Insure  the  maxiinum  utilization  of 
petroleum  reflning  facilities  located  within 
the  United  State.^;  and 

(3)  to  Die  ma.ximuni  extent  practicable, 
buy  and  .sell  imported  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum  products   without   profit   or   loss. 

ici  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  .<^ell 
.sue  .h  petroleum  supplies  to  federal  petroleum 
reserves  and  to  require  that  domestic  dis- 
tributors of  petroleum  purchase  stich  petro- 
letim 

( d  I  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  this  sectioii. 

.Sfc.  5,  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. 

(2)  The  term  ■import  contract"  means  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  arrangement 
under  which  any  person  purcha-ses  or  other- 
wise acquires,  or  agrees  to  purcha.se  or  other- 
wise acquire  leitiier  for  the  account  of  that 
person  or  some  other  person),  any  petroleum 
or  any  petroleum  product  for  importation 
into  the  United  States. 


BINAUY       CHEMICAL       WEAPONS- 
BILL    REINTRODUCED 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER  a.-^ked  and  was  given 
permi  ..^ion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  14,  1975— pages  6730  and  6731—1 
introduced  H.R.  4955,  which  prohibits  the 
u.se  of  any  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
curement of  any  munition  dehvery  sys- 
tem or  production  facility  for  any  binary 
chemical  warfare  agent. 

On  March  24,  1975.  page  8452.  I  rein- 
troduced the  bill  along  with  with  25  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  reintroduced  the  bill  a.-^ain  on  March 
25,  1975— page  8551— with  25  addi- 
tional co.iponsors. 

I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  the  biil 
again  today,  along  with  10  additional 
coUeacue.s.  who  also  feel  that  the  United 
States  should  not  begin  production  ol 
the  new  binary  nerve  gas  system.  The 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  new  cosponsors 
follow : 

AdDwIONAL    CosroNsoKs 
Mr.   Ncdzi.   Mr.   McDade.   Mr.   Roybul.   Mr. 
Rodino.    Mr.    Hav.klns.   Mr.    Rees,   Mr.    Moss. 
Mr.   Mo.'.l'iley,  Mr.  HarKin.  and  Mr.  Taong.is. 

H.R.  5738 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  production  and  pro- 
curement by  any  agency  of  the  United 
states  of  any  delivery  system  designed  to 
disseminate  any  binary-type  chemical  war- 
lare  agent 

Be  it  enactrd  by  the  Senate  and  Hon  ■• 
oj  Ripresentatiicfi  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
funcLs  authoML'.ed  or  appropriated  by  any 
Act  making  authorizations  or  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1976  or  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
military  functions  administered  by  that  De- 
partment may  be  used  by  any  department. 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
Slates  lo — 

1 1 )  procure  any  delivery  system,  or  any 
part  of  component  of  any  delivery  system. 
which  is  designed  to  disseminate  any  binary- 
type  chemical  warfare  agent,  or 

(2)  establish  (by  construction  or  other- 
wi.se)  or  operate  any  facility  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  such  system,  part,  or  component. 

Tlie  Members  might  also  be  interested 
in  knowins  that  I  have  received  an  in- 
terim reply  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Brown.  His 
response  relates  to  a  letter  I  sent  him 
detailing  questions  concerning  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  position  on  chem- 
ical warfare,  outlined  in  his  recent  state- 
ment on  the  U.S.  military  posture  for  fis- 
cal year  1976.  A  copy  of  the  letter  and 
military  posture  statement  was  printed 
in  the  Record  on  March  18,  1975 — pages 
7077-7079. 

Since  I  indicated  that  I  would  inform 
the  Members  of  any  reply.  I  would  like 
to  request  that  General  Brown's  letter 
be  in.serted  in  the  Rt:cORD  at  this  point: 

Washington.  DC.  MarcJi  29.  1075. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger. 
Hou^e  of  Representatives, 
Wa-^liimgton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottin-gfr:  Your  letter  of  11 
March  1975  dealing  with  the  Issue  of  a  US 
chemic.il  warfare  retaliatory  capability  lia.s 
been  received  and  is  appreciated,  particu- 
larly your  expressed  intention  to  advise  other 
members  of  Congress  of  your  request  so  that 
I  will  not  be  confronted  with  duplicate 
inquiries. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  respond  prior  to 
my  departure  for  a  CENTO  meeting  and  an 
oflicial  visit  to  Indonesia.  Unfortunately,  the 
gathering  of  the  detailed  information  you 
have  requested  has  taken  longer  than  I  had 
anticipated.  I  a«ure  you,  however,  that  I  will 
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give  your  letter  careful  consideration  and  an 
appropriate  response  as  soon  after  my  re- 
turn as  circumstances  permit. 
Sincerely, 

George   S.   Bbown', 

General.  USAF. 


THE  TRUE  ROLE  AND  WORK  OF  THE 
FAA 

(Mr.  MILPORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  months  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  has  been  under  fire 
from  numerous  critics. 

Much — in  fact  most — of  this  criticism 
has  been  unfair,  unfounded,  and  unfor- 
tunate. The  55,000  men  and  women  of 
this  agency  do  not  deserve  the  deroga- 
tory image  that  has  been  cast  about 
them. 

The  FAA  will  soon  have  a  new  boss 
and  a  new  chance  to  have  their  true 
merits  come  into  view.  I  would  plead  with 
every  Member  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  real  work  of  this  agency. 

On  April  1.  1975,  Mr.  Alexander  P. 
Butterfield  resigned  as  Administrator  of 
FAA,  in  order  for  the  President  to  select 
his  own  team  member.  His  service  had 
been  outstanding,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  knowledgable  people  in  aviation. 

In  his  last  speech,  as  Administrator, 
Mr.  Butterfield  did  an  excellent  job  of 
outlining  the  true  role  and  work  of  the 
FAA  as  well  as  presenting  the  true  facts 
concerning  some  of  the  recent  unfair 
criticisms  that  had  been  cast. 

His  entire  speech  is  included  for  your 
study: 

Remarks  by  Alexander  P.  Butterfield,  Ad- 
ministrator Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration 

As  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  ...  I  am  so  damned 
proud  of  our  organization  and  the  men  and 
women  who  keep  it  moving  that  I  am  honest- 
ly compelled  on  occasions  such  as  this  one 
to  preface  my  remarks,  on  whatever  subject, 
with  a  brief  rundown  on  what  exactly  the 
FAA  is  and  does.  And  generally  I  find  It  help- 
ful to  the  listeners.  It  seems  to  provide  a 
sort  of  memory  hook  on  which  aviation- 
related  information  received  subsequently 
can  be  hung,  and  thereby  given  some  degree 
of  reason  and  relevance.  So  I  am  going  to 
give  into  that  compulsion  today  .  .  .  but  then 
go  on  to  do  as  much  as  I  can  in  a  neces- 
sarily limited  time  to  put  into  proper  per- 
spective many  of  the  critical  aviation  safety 
Issues  you  may  have  heard  about  these  past 
lew  months. 

There  is  a  greatness  to  United  States  Civil 
Aviation  and  you  ought  to  know  about  It. 

So,  let  me  begin. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  FAA  is  to  pro- 
mote air  .safety  and  air  commerce.  We  were 
doing  this  as  an  independent  agency  until 
1967.  when  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion was  created.  Then,  in  that  year,  we  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  new  department. 

The  personnel  strength  of  the  FAA  team — 
and  we  are  a  team — is  55.200  .  .  .  roughly  two- 
«nd-a-quarter  times  that  of  the  State  De- 
partment; and  our  annual  budget  is  Just 
under  2.5  billion.  Although  our  headquarters 
13  in  Washington.  D.C,  nearly  all  of  our 
operational  business  Is  run  by  twelve  re- 
gional directors  and  two  center  directors. 

Nine  of  the  FAA  regions  are  here  in  the 
48  continguous  States.  The  tenth  region  Is 
the  entire  State  of  Alaska.  The  eleventh  la 
all  of  the  area  of  the  Pacific,  Southeast  Asia 


and  Par  East,  with  its  headquarters  In 
Honolulu;  and  the  twelfth  Is  all  of  Europe, 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Brussels.  The  two  centers — one 
for  aeromedical  research  and  both  technical 
and  management  training  for  employees;  the 
other  for  developmental  testing  of  devices 
and  equipments — are  at  Oklahoma  City  and 
Atlantic  City,  respectively. 

The  PAA's  charter  Is  statutory — I'm  sure 
you  know  that — so  can  be  changed  only  by 
passage  of  another  law.  And  while  the  de- 
scription of  the  mission  fills  three  to  four 
pages  in  the  Government  Organizational 
Manual,  it  says  in  essence  that  we're  charged 
with  six  major  responsibilities. 

First,  we  are  to  maintain  a  national  sys- 
tem of  airports.  That  means  that  our  air- 
port engineers  must  work  continuously  with 
State  and  local  airport  authorities,  those  who 
own  and  operate  the  country's  12.000-plus 
airports,  to  encourage  timely  development 
and  to  achieve  an  orderly  sensible  pattern  of 
small  and  large  facilities.  The  purpose  of 
the  effort  Is  to  Insure  environmental  con- 
siderations and  see  to  it  that  the  flow  of  air 
traffic  into  and  out  of  these  fields  is  compati- 
ble with  the  network  of  airways  overhead  .  .  . 
and,  therefore,  safe.  It  is  also  to  help  guar- 
antee that  present  and  future  air  transpor- 
tation needs  are  met  at  the  national  state 
and  local  levels.  In  carrying  out  this  airport 
responsibility  we  disburse  in  the  form  of 
Federal  grants  for  airport  Improvement  and 
expansion  projects  some  310  million  dollars 
each  year.  I  should  add  perhaps  that  the 
FAA  owns  and  operates  two  of  the  Nation's 
bigger  airport  faculties — Washington  Nation- 
al and  Dulles  International,  both  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Area.  Runnhig  these  two 
airports  is  not  a  part  of  our  charter  per  se. 
but  it  is  a  responsibility  given  to  us  by  the 
Congress  and  one  we  do  not  take  lightly. 

A  second  responsibUlty  of  the  FAA  is  to  en- 
sure the  elBcient  utilization  of  U.S.  airspace. 
This  is  our  air  traffic  management  mission. 
and  some  35.000  of  our  people  are  engaged  in 
the  task — keeping  aircraft  safely  separated 
both  horizontally  and  vertically.  25,000  of 
these  competent  specialists  are  air  traffic 
controllers  and  flight  service  advisors;  10.000 
are  skilled  electronic  technicians  who  attend 
to  the  Installation  and  maintenance  of  the 
countless  numbers  of  sophisticated  naviga- 
tion aids — radars,  beacons,  Instrument  land- 
ing systems  and  other  high-cost  equipments 
used  In  air  navigation.  The  FAA  Air  TraflTic 
Control  System  operates  literally  around  the 
clock  and  handles  In  an  average  day  any- 
where from  70,000  to  90,000  separate  flights. 
At  a  peak  moment  on  a  busy  day,  the  na- 
tionwide system  handles  simultaneously  as 
many  as  13.000  aircraft — large,  small,  fast 
and  slow.  Think  of  that  for  a  minute  .  .  . 
then  think  of  the  safety  and  efficiency  fac- 
tors. 

Third,  we  are  responsible  for  promoting 
and  regulating  safety.  We  are.  in  other  words, 
the  Federal  regulators  where  aviation  safetv 
Is  concerned.  We  write  the  rules  for  air 
traffic  management.  We  test  and  certificate 
the  more  than  one  million  pilot  and  non- 
pilot  airmen  in  America  for  proficiency  as 
well  as  for  physical  fitness.  We  test  and  cer- 
tificate aircraft  engines.  We  test  and  certifi- 
cate airframes.  We  inspect  and  certificate 
flight  schools  of  which  there  are  some  2.500. 
We  Inspect  and  certificate  aircraft  repair 
stations  of  which  there  are  an  equal  num- 
ber. But  we  do  not  certificate  anyone  or 
anything  that  is  not  of  proven  reliability.  In 
other  words,  the  FAA  establishes  appro- 
priately high  standards  of  proficiency,  physi- 
cal fitness  and  reliability  and  ensures  that 
those  standards  are  met. 

Our  fourth  mission  Is  to  fulfill  our  defense 
agreements.  It  may  surprise  you  to  know- 
that  we  have  more  than  100  agreements  with 
the  Department  of  Defense — agreements  on 
matters  ranging  from  joint-use  of  pro-erty, 
to  reserving  on  occasion  blocks  of  alrsoace 
for  military  exercises — agreeinent.s  pertaining 


to  peacetime  as  well  as  to  national  emer- 
gency procedures.  In  fact.  In  time  of  war  the 
entire  FAA  moves  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  becomes  an  o-eratin^ 
arm  or  adjunct  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  fifth  mission  is  to  foster  and  promotj 
U.S.  civil  aviation  and  air  commerce  at  home 
and  abroad.  That's  a  big  one.  Let  me  say  it 
again — to  foster  and  promote  U.S.  civil  avia- 
tion and  air  commerce  at  home  and  abroad. 
That  means  we  are  to  strive  always  for  a 
healthy  flourishing  aviation  industry.  It 
means  we're  deeply  involved  in  aviation  eco- 
nomics. The  effort  Involves  among  other 
things  our  engineering  and  development 
functions,  our  public  affairs  programs  and 
our  extensive  aviation  liaison  work  over- 
seas. You  may  not  know  that  in  the  last 
20  years  the  FAA  has  done  business  of  one 
kind  or  another — technical  a.ssistance.  air 
tran.s-o.-tatlon  security  training,  air  traffic 
control  instruction,  et  cetera— with  113 
foreign  governments  and  negotiated  239  writ- 
ten agreement.s  or  memoranda  of  tinder- 
standing.  Why  do  we  put  so  many  eggs 
into  the  foreign  aff.'^irs  basket?  Because  .  .  . 
tmiformity  ol  good,  well -manufactured  and 
proven  equipment  worldwide  leads  to  a  uni- 
ver.sal  i-tandrrdizatlon  of  procedures  and 
techniques  .  .  .  and  that,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, is  essential  to  creating  a  safe  environ- 
ment for  international  flights.  In  other 
words,  we  care  about  your  safety  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  sixth  and  final  mission  is  slmplv 
stated,  but  it  carries  a  wallop.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  carry  out  our  assigned  tasks 
etfectively  and  economically. 

So  there,  in  a  word,  is  the  FAA.  I  hope  thut 
quick  sketch  has  given  you  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  jobs  we're  trying  to  do  and 
of  the  scope  of  our  charter. 

Now  for  perspective.  Now  for  some  Insight 
into  the  real  world  of  U.S.  civil  aviation. 
The  popular  expression  is.  "I've  got  good 
news  and  bad  news.  "  Well,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  you've  had  the  bad  news.  You  ve 
had  from  the  sensationalists  an  eyeful  and  an 
earful  .  .  .  and  by  now  it  should  have  been 
a  belly  full. 

I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  objectively — In 
a  straight  from  the  shoulder  manner— and 
try  to  give  some  balance  to  the  charges 
levied  against  the  FAA  and  this  country's 
air  transportation  system.  Hopefully,  I  can 
do  this  without  soundhig  defensive  or  self- 
serving.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  each 
of  you,  and  I  mean  this,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
my  purpose  to  serve  myself  as  I  prepare  to 
leave  this  post  Plans  for  my  departure  from 
the  administration  were  in  the  mill  early 
last  fall,  long  before  current  aviation  safety 
issues  were  being  given  front  page  priority. 
My  single  purpose  here  today  is  to  revive 
whatever  faith  you  may  have  lost  in  a  dedi- 
cated and  competent  Federal  regulatory 
agency  and  in  an  industry,  the  aviation  lii'- 
dustry.  which  contributes  so  enormously  to 
America's  undisputed  world  leadership.  My 
purpose,  therefore,  is  to  serve  you. 

EXAMPLE    a 

On  December  1.  1974.  an  aiihncr  bound 
for  Dulles  International  Airport  descended 
below  the  minimum  safe  altitude  of  3.400 
feet  after  the  pilot  was  given  an  "approach 
clearance"  to  the  airpxirt  by  the  FAA  air  traf- 
fic controller.  Moments  later  it  crashed  and 
92  people  were  killed.  We  can  assume  the 
pilot  thought  he  was  doing  the  safe  thing  by 
descending  as  low  as  he  did  at  that  particu- 
lar time.  Was  he  confused?  Were  the  charts 
unclear?  Was  the  air  traffic  controller  in  some 
way  at  fault?  I'm  not  going  to  point  a  guilty 
finger  here,  rest  assured;  nor  should  certain 
aviation  spokesmen  have  done  so  as  opyenly 
and  unprofessionally  as  they  did  throughout 
a  three-month  period  following  tlie  crash. 
Actually,  the  formal  investigation  is  still 
underway,  so  I  would  be  off  base  to  eveu 
speculate. 
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Bui  I  'A  ill  t;lve  yow  these  facts  in  the  inter- 
est of  perspective.  Point  one:  When  an  FAA 
a;r  traffic  controller  gives  a  pilot  an  "ap- 
proarh  clearance  .  he  is  saying  to  that  pilot, 
m  effect,  that  the  wav  ahead  Is  clear  of  other 
airrraft.  that  there  are  no  airborne  hazards 
hetween  the  pilot  and  the  airport,  and  for 
that  reason  the  pilot  can  proceed  with  hi.s 
ajiproach  to  the  designated  runway  in  ac- 
'i/rdance  with  the  instructions  en  the  appro- 
priate approach  chart.  Thais  what  an  ap- 
proach clearance  ■  means.  The  controller  is 
not  telling  the  pilot  at  what  heii;ht  it  is  safe 
to  fly  the  aircraft  Point  two:  Air  traffic  con- 
trollers are  not  really  controllers  in  the  strict 
sen.-e  of  that  word  Everyone  in  the  aviation 
community  knows  this  very  well.  They  are 
more    accurately    '  spacers"  ^.pacers    of 

aircraft.  They  do  not  act  in  the  capacities  of 
directors  or  supervisors,  but  more  as  spacing 
advisors.  Pilots  reserve  at  all  times  the  ri^hl 
to  do  as  they  see  fit.  to  act  independently, 
in  the  interest  of  the  .safety  of  their  air- 
craft and  pa.ssengers 

So.  let  me  .-ay  u  again  FAAs  air  traffic 
controllers  space  aircraft  horizontally  and 
vertically  Terrain  clearance  or  terrain  avoid- 
ance ha.s  always  been,  and  is  still  today,  a 
very  definite  pilot  respon.-iblhty  Point  three: 
None  of  this  is  to  say  that  the  FAA  is  shirk- 
ing, or  wants  to  dodge,  potential  liability.  If 
we  are  even  partially  at  fault  we  want  it  to 
come  out  in  the  interest  of  improvement  We 
will  never  take  evasi\e  action  We  are  Just 
as  proud  of  our  record  for  openne.ss  and  hon- 
esty a.s  we  are  of  our  record  for  safety 

EX.^MPLK    B 

This  pa.sl  December  28,  ABC  Television  pre- 
sented a  one-hour  doctiinentary  entitled  Il- 
lusions of  Safety  ■  The  network's  Mr  .Jules 
Bergman  was  the  narrator  and  Interviewer. 
That  documentary  was  highly  critical  of  the 
PAA.  But  I  siiould  tell  you  that  although  we 
had  some  four  months  advance  warning  ol 
the  plot,  and  knew  the  film  was  to  be  gen- 
erally unfavorable  we  assisted  in  its  prepa- 
ration. It  could  almost  have  been  biKed  as 
an  .\BC'  FAA  documentary.  We  opened  wide 
the  doors  to  Mr  Bergman  and  had  our  re- 
gional directors  submit  to  interviews.  I  my- 
self was  interviewed  by  the  geneai  fellow 
for  102  minutes — the  very  worst  90  seconds 
of  which  were  aired  on  The  Big  Show".  But 
I  didn't  fret,  nor  did  the  FA.A,  for  we  are  not 
in  the  business  of  winning  or  losing  battles 
or  popularity  contests.  We  honestly  do  not 
care  if  we  as  an  agency  do  not  reflect  as  well 
as  we  might  on  particular  i?.siies  so  long  as 
in  the  highlighting  of  such  issues  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  at  least  the  long-term,  or  ulti- 
mate beneficiary  But  I  will  Interject  this 
personal  opinion  While  we  expected  the  pro- 
gram to  be  somewhat  unfavorable,  we  as- 
sumed incorrectly  that  there  would  be  at 
least  a  shade  of  balance  .As  It  happened, 
there  was  nothing  noticeable  to  counter  the 
adverse  side,  nothing  noticeable  to  indicate 
that  there  even  existed  another  side  ".  So. 
in  my  opinion,  the  program,  taken  in  Its  en- 
tirety, was  a  disservice  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, especially  coming  when  it  did  in  tha 
holiday  season  when  so  many  were  depending 
hea\lly  on  air  transportation 

FX.^MPtt:    c 

There  is  a  device  called  a  ground  proximity 
warning  indicator  which  shouts  out  the 
words  pull  up.  pull  up.  "  when  an  aircraft  Is 
moving  straight  ahead  toward  a  hill  or 
mountain,  or  descending  at  an  excessive  rate 
toward  the  ground.  A  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress has  recently  asserted  that  the  FAA  was 
derelict  in  not  requiring  the  installation  of 
this  device  four  to  five  years  ago  The  lact-s 
are  these:  The  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  recommended  five  to  six  years 
ago  that  some  kind  oi  terrain  warning  .sys- 
tem be  devised  It  took  a  good  two  years  to 
get  the  manufacturers  to  build  and  develop 
such  a  system  to  the  point  that  it  indicated 
promise.  Meanwhile,  by  February  1972.  in 
compliance   with  a  rule  put  out  earlier  by 


the  FAA,  every  jet  airliner  in  this  country 
had  already  had  Installed  on  Its  instrument 
panel  an  altitude  alerting  system  which  when 
set  at  an  altitude,  any  altitude,  alerts  the 
pilot  by  way  of  a  buzzer  and  a  light  when 
The  plane  is  1,000  feet  from  that  altitude. 

The  pilot  receives  an  additional  warning 
when  'he  plane  is  700  feet  from  the  set 
altitude,  and  still  a  third  warning  when  the 
plane  is  :j00  feet  from  the  altitude  It  s  really 
much  like  an  alarm  clock  with  three  alarms — 
one  al  10  minutes,  one  at  7  minutes  and  one 
at  3  minutes  before  rising  time  "  .  .  ,  but 
requiring  a  proper  manual  setting  before- 
hand. This  instrument  has  been  installed 
ill  all  Jet  airliners  for  three  years.  It  was 
made  mandatory  to  compensate  for  'hose 
rare  instances  of  pilot  laxity  or  inattention 
to  normal  flight  procedure  So  the  search  for 
something  extra,  a  bonus  device,  was  Im- 
portant, btit  it  was  by  no  means  as  urgent 
as  some  would  have  had  us  believe.  In  my 
View,  the  FAA  probably  should  have  been 
doing  more  to  preclude  those  rare  instances 
of  pilot  laxity  by  getting  to  the  root  of  the 
problem — that  is  by  working  closer  with 
the  airlines  to  upgrade  pilot  proficiency.  I 
say  that  because  while  the  addition  of  an- 
other Indicator  may  indeed  be  helpful,  flicre 
is  a  limit  to  how  many  lights  and  buttons 
i..;U  dials  can  be  crammed  into  an  air- 
planes Instrument  panel  to  monitor  flight 
crew  technique  and  procedure  Moreover,  the 
F'A.A,  as  a  regulator,  has  a  responsibility  to 
be  absolutely  sure  before  promulgating  a 
rule  We  cannot  be  impo:.iiig  junk  items, 
gadgets  of  poor  quality,  on  aircraft  owners 
and  operators  We  have  to  Insure  that  no 
devices  are  made  mandatory  without  their 
meeting  specific  reliability  standards.  .And 
in  our  considered  Judgment  the  ground 
proximity  warning  indicator  did  not  come 
up  to  those  standards  until  this  past  sum- 
mer Incidentally,  the  Boeing  Company,  also 
experimenting  with  the  warning  system, 
■Hjreed  with  our  a.ssessment.  Since  then  of 
lOLirse.  I  ve  signed  a  rule  requiring  installa- 
tion of  this  now  worthy  Instrumpiit  in  all 
jft   airliners  by  December   1,   1975. 

EX.^MPLE    D 

This  concerns  a  two-segment  approach 
•o  airports.  The  ABC  documentary  left  the 
impression  that  the  FAA  Is  allowing  'ex- 
perimentation" with  pa.ssenger-carrying  air- 
craft, that  unsuspecting  passengers  are  like 
so  many  guinea  pigs  in  live  experiments:  yet 
iioihing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  facts  are  the.se:  the  two-segment  ap- 
proach IS  an  approach  to  an  airport  rvmway 
m  two  segments  of  slightly  different  angles — 
a  .>ix  degree  or  moderately  steep  descent 
during  the  first  part  of  the  plane's  approach, 
then,  during  the  final  three  to  four  miles 
before  landing,  a  flatter  three  degree  de.scent. 
The  purpose  is  to  provide  some  aircraft  en- 
gine noise  relief  to  those  on  the  ground  who 
li\e  and  work  under  the  flight  paths  of  land- 
ing airplanes  Tlie  outer  six  degree  segment 
puts  the  planes  at  a  greater  height  above 
the  ground  The  documentary  did  not  make 
clear  thai  long  before  any  planes  made 
two-segment  approaches  with  passengers 
aboard,  1,514  such  approaches  were  made  by 
114  highly  experienced  airline  and  FAA 
pilots.  That  was  the  "experimenLal'  phase. 
.And  only  after  every  single  one  of  those 
safe  and  operational  or  "in-service"  evalua- 
tion phase  was  begun  by  three  airlines;  and 
the  approaches  are  flown  in  clear  weather 
only. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  Is  that  it 
is  an  evaluation  of  noise  levels  on  the  ground 
and  such  things  as  flight  profiles.  The  ex- 
perimental pha^e  has  long  since  been  com- 
pleted 

EXAMPIE      E 

I  should  certainly  mention  the  air  tra.is- 
F>ortation  of  hazardous  materials.  Admitted- 
ly this  Is  an  important  Issue  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  we  are  and  have  been  con- 
cerned abotit  it  from  the  outset  of  my  ten- 


ure as  administrator.  But  I  think  I  should 
make  one  point  to  allay  some  of  the  appre- 
hension: Since  1946.  the  first  year  that  our 
airliners  carried  what  are  known  as  hazard- 
ous materials — and  even  hair  sprays  fall  into 
that  rather  terrifying  sounding  category — 
thore  has  Jiot  been  one  single  passenger 
fatality  or  injury  due  to  such  carriage.  Of 
course  this  doesn't  mean  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  an  accident;  thus  many  posi- 
tive actions  have  been  and  are  being  taken 
to  render  the  chances  Increasingly  unlikely 

EXAMPLE      P 

The  FA.\  has  been  criticized  for  net  adopt- 
ing all  of  the  safety  recommendations  sent 
to  it  over  the  years  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board.  I  would  point  out 
here  that  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  is  a  five-member  board,  no  member 
of  which  is  required  to  have  any  safety,  or 
investigative,  or  aviation,  or  rail,  "or  shipping 
or  any  other  particular  expertise.  The  Board 
serves  in  a  strictly  advisory  capacity,  and 
it  investigates  all  major  accidents — not  Just 
aviation  accidents.  Most  of  us  think  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  have  a  non-specialty 
group,  as  it  were,  looking  into  aviation  ac- 
cidents and  making  recommendations,  for 
oftentimes  those  in  special  fields  cannot 
.see  things  as  clearly  as  those  who  are  not 
So  the  relationship  is  a  good  one:  advisor  to 
expert,  or  advisor  to  decision-maker.  Thus, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  100';  of  the  Board's 
recommendations  have  not  been  adopted. 
Think  for  a  minute  how  we  would  Inhibit  the 
Board's  work  If  we  were  to  suddenly  start 
converting  ail  of  its  recommendations  to 
rules.  Then  they  would  be  the  rulemakers 
and,  of  course,  they  want  no  part  of  that 
role  or  that  re.sponslblllty.  So,  once  again, 
things  are  fine  as  they  are.  We  get  along  well 
and  over  the  years  we  have  adopted  most  of 
the  Boards  recommendations — about  60'.  . 
Another  20'  are  adopted  In  part,  or  handled 
in  some  mutually  satisfactory  way,  while 
only  19',    are  rejected  out  of  hand, 

I  want  to  jump  now  to  a  different  subject, 
but  one  that  continues  to  give  a  sense  of 
perspective,  I  want  to  describe  in  a  word  or 
two  some  of  the  things  the  FAA  is  doing  to 
promote  and  further  enhance  aviation  safety. 

One:  We  are  revising  many  old  Federal 
air  regulations.  One  of  these  revisions  re- 
quire.s  general  aviation  pilots  (pilots  other 
than  those  rated  to  fly  air  transports)  to 
undergo  a  proficiency  flight  review  at  least 
once  every  two  years.  Prior  to  this  change  a 
pilot  never  had  to  account  for  himself  in 
terms  of  flying  proficiency. 

It's  hard  to  believe.  Isn't  It?  But  it's  true. 
This  rule,  made  effective  back  In  November 
of  last  year,  will  pay  big  and  almost  imme- 
diate air  safety  dividends. 

Two:  We've  started  a  program  called  Op- 
eration Ground  A.ssist.  Twice  a  year,  for  two 
week  periods.  FAA  flight  Inspectors  leave 
the  85  general  aviation  district  offices  we 
have  scattered  fairly  evenly  around  the 
cotintry  and  cover  in  droves  the  Nation's 
public  airports  to  offer  suggestions  and  as- 
sistance. Our  people  don't  take  their  pencils 
with  them  so  minor  violations  are  not  writ- 
ten up  or  prosecuted.  Our  objective  is  to  talk 
candidly,  to  offer  expert  advice — then  to  a.sk 
the  individuals  or  groups  confronted  how 
the  FAA  might  better  serve  them  and  their 
particular  aviation  constituencies.  The  pro- 
gram has  proven  more  than  beneficial  al- 
ready and  will  be  continued. 

Three:  In  1973  we  started  an  annual  series 
of  10  half-day  meetings  with  specific  avia- 
tion elements.  They  are  called  "listening 
sessions,"  The  purpose  Is  to  have  PAA's  top 
staff  (and  I  chair  these  conferences  per- 
sonally) sit  and  listen  to  .safety  and  other 
suggestions  by  the  ten  major  segments  of 
the  aviation  community.  The  first  listening 
session  was  with  a  cross-section  of  airline 
pilots.  It  was  held  In  Washington.  We  had 
another  with  air  taxi  operators,  another  with 
helicopter    pilots,    another    'with    Industrial 
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aviation  experts  (such  as  those  involved  In 
agricultural  spraying),  another  in  Florida 
with  flight  school  supervisors,  another  at 
Hales  Corners,  Wisconsin,  with  sport  avia- 
tion enthusiasts,  and  still  another  with  air- 
line flight  attendants  here  in  San  Francisco. 
I  think  you  can  imagine  how  beneficial  this 
program  is  proving.  And  needless  to  say,  par- 
ticipants are  more  than  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  represent  colleagues  and  be 
lieard. 

Four:  Last  year  we  began  placing  far  mora 
emphasis  on  survivability.  That  may  sound 
strange  to  you  but  it  Is  a  fact  I  think  that 
we  had  been  a  bit  remiss  by  not  concen- 
trating enough  on  considerations  such  as 
cabin  safety,  crashworthiness  standards; 
emergency  evacuation  assurances:  and  flam- 
mability.  smoke  and  toxicity  problems.  Be- 
cause evidence  suggests  that  many  survivors 
of  plane  crashes  die  needlessly  or  are  un- 
necessarily Injured  in  the  aftermath,  we  are 
off  and  running  now  on  a  strong  new  pro- 
gram to  Insure  that  as  many  pas-sengers  sur- 
vive crash  landings  and  other  kinds  of  plane 
accidents  as  possible  .  .  .  and  that  all  who 
survive  get  out  and  away  quicltly  and  with- 
out further  Injury. 

Five:  We  didn't  use  to  certificate  airports. 
Now  we  do — for  adequate  runway  length  and 
width,  for  appropriate  fire-fighting  and  res- 
cue equipment,  and  other  such  require- 
ments. By  nild-1973,  we  had  completed  the 
certificating  process  of  the  Nation's  500 
busiest  airports. 

Six:  This  one  is  very  important.  Aviation 
discrepancies  can  be  remedied  in  two  prin- 
cipal way.s — either  by  the  i-ssiiance  by  the 
FAA  of  an  airworthiness  directive,  which 
carries  the  force  of  law,  or  by  service  bul- 
letins from  the  manufacturers,  suggesting 
or  urging  compliance,  but  not  requiring  it. 
In  the  spring  of  last  year  I  signed  a  rule 
which  required  the  remedying  of  all  safety- 
related  dlscrepaiicies  by  airworthiness  direc- 
tive. In  other  words,  the  correction  of  known 
safety-related  discrepancies  is  now  manda- 
tory .  ,  .  and  nothing  Is  being  left  to  chance. 
Seven:  At  the  end  of  this  past  calendar 
year  the  FAA  achieved  Its  goal  of  automation 
in  the  air  traffic  control  system  That  means 
that  pertinent  flight  data  which  used  to  be 
passed  orally  from  controllers  in  one  sector 
to  controllers  in  another  .sector,  and  from 
region  to  region,  are  now  computerized  and 
relayed  electronically.  It  means,  too,  that 
radar  information — such  as  an  airplane's  po- 
sition, speed  and  altitude — are  processed 
through  the  computers  and  displayed  mean- 
ingfully In  easily  readable  form  on  the  con- 
trollers' consoles.  This  recently  achieved 
level  of  automation  has  significantly  reduced 
the  hazards  Inherent  in  a  manual  system. 

Eight:  The  last  action  III  mention  here  is 
no  doubt  the  one  which  will  have  the  great- 
est impact  on  safety  in  the  years  to  come.  It 
was  a  move  to  update  all  of  our  voluminous 
airworthiness  regulations  after  nearly  15 
years  of  watching  aircraft  design  and  manu- 
facturing technology  move  dramatically 
ahead.  And  what  were  we  doing  nil  this  time'.' 
We  were  being  forced  to  issue  exemptions, 
waivers,  and  "special  conditions."  We  were 
actually  "ad  hoeing"  ourselves  almost  out  of 
the  business.  So  we  decided  in  October  of 
1973  to  put  on  the  brakes  and  take  the  time— 
a  two-year  period  (starting  officially  in  Jan- 
uary of  1974)— to  bring  all  FAA  airworthiness 
regulations  up  to  the  current  state  of  the 
an  Now,  a  little  over  half-way  through  that 
two-year  updating  process,  v^e've  begun  the 
same  kind  of  thorough  review  and  updating 
of  the  other  major  category  of  Federal  air 
regulations— flight  rules.  After  these  initial 
two-year  periods,  we  will  be  updating  both 
the  airworthiness  regulations  and  the  flight 
regulations  biennially — one  category  one 
year,  the  other  category  the  next.  What  I'm 
saying  is  that  In  the  fall  of  1973  we  saw  the 
error  of  our  ways  and  vowed  never  again  to 
gel  behind  and  risk  the  consequences  of  a 


level  of  safety  Inconsistent  with  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  public. 

These  eight  programs  I've  mentioned  are 
only  a  sampling  of  PAA  business.  Together, 
they  represent  the  kind  of  activity  we  plan, 
develop,  and  implement  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 

As  a  final  word  in  behalf  of  aviation  prog- 
ress, I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  consider,  and 
remember,  just  a  few  statistics  and  recent 
entries  from  the  air  safety  record  book : 

Over  the  past  five  years,  U.S.  airlines  have 
made  well  over  25  million  pa.ssenger  carrying 
flights— 99.9999%  of  them  safely,  Robert 
Serling,  renowned  aviation  safety  expert  and 
former  aviation  editor,  United  Press  Inter- 
national, has  verified  this  in  writing.  As  he 
said  in  his  article,  "Somebody  must  be  doing 
something  right." 

The  most  complex  airliners  ever  built — 
the  Boeing  747,  the  Lockheed  L-lOll  and  the 
McDonnell-Douglas  DC-10 — have  achieved  by 
far  the  best  safety  performances  of  any  new- 
type  transport  planes  in  the  history  of  avia- 
tion. Mr.  Serling  mentioned  this  in  his 
writings,  also,  and  went  on  to  give  due  credit 
to  our  government,  industry  airworthiness 
certification  process. 

The  U.S.  Air  Traffic  Control  System  is  the 
safest  and  most  operationally  efficient  in 
existence.  It  is  the  world  standard. 

In  1973  general  aviation  components  (busi- 
ness, industrial,  sport,  leisure  time,  and  air 
taxi)  had  their  lowest  accident  rate  in  17 
years. 

In  1973  U.S.  air  carriers  had  their  safest 
year  in  terms  of  total  accidents  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

In  1974  that  proud,  ever-enthusiastic  gen- 
eral aviation  group  surpassed  the  '73  record 
and  achieved  its  lowest  accident  rate  in  18 
years. 

1974  represented  our  fifth  consecutive  rear 
without  a  mld-alr  collision  of  a  U.S.  alrrinc-r 
in  a  terminal  control  area  (a  specifically  de- 
fined positive  control  area  around  a  busy 
airport) . 

1974  represented  the  second  consecutive 
year  we  have  gone  without  a  mid-air  collision 
of  a  U.S.  airliner  anywhere.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  Jet  air  carrier  service  has  this 
happened.  As  of  today,  we  have  gone  two 
years  and  nine  months  without  such  a 
tragedy. 

The  average  number  of  hijackings  of  U.S. 
air  carriers  dtu-ing  the  years  1969  through 
1972  was  29.  Yet  since  1972  we  ha^e  had 
none. 

In  closing,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want 
to  say  that  while  people  like  to  Joke  about 
flying  fears  and  the  "White-Knuckle  Bri- 
gade," I  can  understand  that  to  many  it  Just 
Isn't  funny.  It  is  even  less  amusing  when 
this  kind  of  anxiety  is  fueled  by  Irresponsible 
writers  and  programmers  with  doubts  about 
the  competence  of  pilots,  the  safety  of  air- 
craft, and  the  diligence  of  those  who  regulate 
air  salt  ty 

Let  me  assure  you,  however,  that  where 
air  traffic  control,  design  and  manufacture 
of  aircraft,  airport  engineering,  and  pilot 
professionalism  are  concerned,  it  is  common 
knowledge  throughout  the  world  of  aviation 
that'  this  country — these  United  States — 
leads  all  others.  I  don't  tell  you  that  because 
I  think  it  sounds  good;  I  say  it  because  it's 
factual.  I've  been  close  for  years  to  aviation 
officials  of  other  nations  and  I  know. 

Although  we  can  never  fully  solve  the 
problems  caused  by  hiunan  error,  we  are  ap- 
plying every  day  of  our  lives  experience, 
know-how,  and  Judgments — actually  every 
ounce  of  energy  we  can  muster — to  minimize 
human  error  occurrences.  There  is  direction 
and  purpose  at  the  PAA;  and  with  a  great 
and  wonderful  spirit  our  men  and  women 
are  displaying  a  noticeable  conscientiousness 
with  regard  to  the  mission.  Though  we  are 
a  proud  organization — very  proud,  indeed — 
we  welcome  criticism  and  strive  openly  to  do 
better.   It   bears   repeating    that  wc   do  not 


care  whetiier  we  in  government  win  or  lose 
a  fight  or  a  battle  or  an  issue  so  long  a«  you 
are  better  served.  In  short,  we  are  and  shall 
remain  public  service  oriented, 

I  think  that  in  this  connection  an  impor- 
tant step  taken  during  my  stewardship  wa.s 
the  creation  for  the  first  time  at  the  FAA  of 
a  high  level  safety  standards  staff.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  staff  will  be  able  eventually  to 
consolidate  rulemaking  functions.  cut 
through  the  almost  unbelievable  red  tape 
and  Improve  Federal  responsiveness  to  the 
public  need.  As  administrator.  I  have  pressed 
relentlessly  and  from  the  outset  for  innova- 
tion In  the  safety  area,  for  long  overdue,  not 
always  popular,  but  certainly  remedial 
changes  which  I  know  would  result  in  in- 
creased safety  and  security  for  our  air  trav- 
elers, I  feel  certain  that  my  successor,  who- 
ever he  or  she  might  be,  will  do  the  same, 
for  that  person  will  know,  as  I  have  known, 
the  terrible  responsibility  for  human  life 
which  devolves  upon  the  single  individual 
who  holds  this  post, 

I  don't  mean  to  dramatize.  'What  I  sav  is 
true. 

Perhaps  some  day,  the  FAA  Administrator, 
the  Federal  Regulator  for  Safety,  will  serve 
for  a  fixed  term  rather  than  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  I  frankly  believe  that  be- 
cause of  the  statutory  requirement  that  the 
incumbent  must  have  had  "experience  in 
a  field  directly  related  to  aviation",  and  be- 
cau,se  of  the  congressional  Intent  that  he 
or  she  be  the  final  authority  where  air  safely 
is  concerned,  the  "fixed  term"  system  would 
better  serve  US.  civil  aviation  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

But  meanwhile.  I  can  say  without  reser- 
vation that  whoever  succeeds  me  will  have 
the  privilege  of  working  with  and  for  a  man 
of  considerable  competence  and  stature — ■ 
A  man  of  total  commitment  to  the  task  at 
hand:  the  new  Secretary  of  Transportation — 
the  Honorable  William  T.  Coleman,  Jr, 

I  look  for  better  days  to  come:  I  reallv  do 
I  feel  in  my  bones  that  FAA's  recently  gained 
momentum  in  the  areas  of  accident  preven- 
tion and  survivability  will  make  this  the 
safest  flying  year  In  our  history.  And  as  I 
said  in  my  March  24  letter  to  President  Ford. 
I'll  be  watching  with  undiminished  interest 
and  enthusiasm. 

Tliank  you  so  much  for  honoring  the  FA.A 
by  having  me  here.  It  has  been  a  genuine 
pleasure  and  privilege  being  with  vou  and 
meeting  .so  many  nice  people  I  had  not  met 
previously. 


AMPOWER   AND   PUBLIC   LANDS 

I  Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grc.',  - 
Ing  debate  over  oil  development  on 
public  lands,  including  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves,  illustrates  one  of  the  bc.st 
arguments  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
oil  and  gas  corporation. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Mr.  McFalls  bill 
to  create  AMPOWER,  and  I  believe  such 
an  entity  can  help  insure  that  the  pub- 
lic's oil  and  gas  is  developed  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  It  can  also  provide  a  .vard- 
stick  against  which  to  measure  oil  com- 
pany costs  and  profits,  and  will  serve  as 
an  additional,  comi^eting  force  in  the 
critical  oil  market. 

We  literally  cannot  afford  to  indis- 
criminately lease— as  President  Ford  hn.s 
proposed — millions  of  acres  of  offshore 
reserves  or  naval  resen'es  without 
knowledge  of  the  value  and  exact  loca- 
tion of  our  best  reserves,  and  witliout 
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specific  plans  to  promote  oil  companx 
competition.  The  creat'on  of  a  quasi- 
public  corporation  such  as  AMPOWER 
can  and  should  perfonn  these  function.s 
un  pubhc  lancLs. 

Tlie  House  Coinmutee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  have  concuirent 
jurisdiction  over  this  legislation  and 
should  make  subsUintial  progress  on  the 
bill  in  this  session. 

lu  the  meantime.  I  am  introducing  two 
pieces  of  interim  legislation  which  can 
prepare  the  wav  for  AMPOWER — the 
Federal  Oil  and  Ga,':  Management  Act, 
and  the  Naval  Petroleum  Production  Act 
of  1975.  The.se  measures  are  the  least  we 
can  do  immediately  to  protect  public 
lands,  and  to  increase  energy  production 
in  the  public  interest. 

FEDERAL    OIL    AND    CAS    MANACFMENT    ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  has  two  func- 
tions. First,  it  provides  for  an  alternative 
to  the  current  mineral  leasing  procediu'e 
on  Federal  lands;  and  second,  it  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  report  back 
to  the  Congress  in  60  days  with  his  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  improving 
competition  in  the  development  of  the 
public's  oil  and  gas. 

The  specific  alternative  contemplated 
by  this  act  is  one  in  which  the  actual 
oil  reserve  is  not  lea.sed  for  development. 
Rather,  oil  companies  are  lined  to  act  as 
.service  companies,  drilling,  proving,  and 
producing  oil.  which  would  remain  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

Those  companies,  large  and  .shkiH.  par- 
ticipating in  this  program,  would  be  paid 
a  reasonable  rate  of  leturn  for  the  worlc 
performed.  The  Government  would  have 
a  number  of  options  for  disposing  of  it.s 
oil,  which  might  include  sale  to  small 
competitive  refiners,  or  allocation  to 
utilities  or  regions  of  the  country  which 
are  cun-ently  dependent  on  foreign  oil. 

Current  leasing  procedures  favor  the 
biggest  oil  conipanie.s  who  can  easily  af- 
ford tlie  relatively  modest  bonus  bids,  or 
up  front  money.  The  President  has  ac- 
tually proposed  leasinc  10  million  acres 
of  unproved  offshore  reserves  with  no 
knowledge  ol  the  specific  location  or 
value  of  our  best  reserves  and  without 
adequate  plans  to  promote  competition. 

I  believe  my  propo.sal  will  allow  for  the 
orderly  production  of  mucli-needed  re- 
.serves.  while  prottctuig  the  public 
interest. 


Apnl  S,  19:r, 


DFVPLOPMENT  OF  THK  NAVAL 
PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

■Mr.  HARRIS  a-ked  iuui  w  ;is  given 
PC.  ini.ssK)!!  to  e.\leiid  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
iranef)iis  matter  • 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Spe.iker.  tne  Nav.il 
Fetioieum  Production  Act  ol  1975  directs 
trie  Si*(.relar\  ol  the  Navy  to  go  into  ac- 
tive production  of  oil  and  gas  on  naval 
petroleum  reserve  No.  1  at  Elk  Hills,  for 
ii:>e  by  the  Navy  and  other  service 
b.anches.  The  act  also  provides  authority 
!(>!  iiie  Navy  to  condemn  and  acquire  a 
1.  -iirby  Arco  gas  pipeline  and  to  build  or 
.  >  qune  other  such  tran.sportation. 
'  uiiiping  and  supporting  facihties  a.s 
-nail  be  necessary  to  free  the  naval  re- 
~.  rve  troin  dependence  on  the  California 
tonimeicial  pijiehne  .system. 


Tlie  act  al.so  enables  the  Secrctaiy  to 
condemn  and  purchase  the  20  percent  of 
the  reserve  area  owned  by  Standard  Oil 
of  California. 

If  thLs  area  is  sunply  leased  to  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies,  or  to  "mom  and  pop" 
mdepcndents  like  Paul  Getty,  the  public 
will  get  no  appreciable  benefit  from  the 
reserve,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  continue  purchasing  620.000  bai-rel.s 
of  oil  per  day  from  commercial  sources. 

Navy  officials  have  told  me  that  the 
facility  at  Elk  Hills  could  ciu'rently  pro- 
duce 130.000  barrels  per  day.  Naval  pro- 
duction for  internal  DOD  use  at  Elk  Hills 
would  eventually  reduce  the  commercial 
U.S.  demand  for  oil  by  400,000  barrels  per 
day  or  40  percent  of  President  Fords 
goal  of  1  million  barrels  per  day. 

The  needs  for  additional  independent 
pipeline  capacity  are  several.  First,  there 
IS  not  sulBclent  capacity  now  to  accom- 
modate an  increase  In  production.  Sec- 
ond, a  pipeline  from  Elk  Hills  to  the  coast 
would  enable  the  Navy  to  transport  its  oil 
by  .ship  to  any  available  refinery.  Third. 
)u.st  as  almost  every  otlier  oil  producer 
in  California,  the  Nav>-  is  utterly  depend- 
ent on  the  good  will  of  Standard  Oil  for 
access  to  its  pipeline. 

This  situation  is  intolerable.  Independ- 
ent pipeline  ownership  should  be  a  goal 
of  a  public-interest  oil  entity  such  a.s 
AMPOWER  eventually,  and  the  Navy 
currently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  elsewhere  in  the  Record 
today  I  have  in.serted  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino. 
chairman  of  the  Judiciarj-  Subcommittee 
on  Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law. 
calhng  for  oversight  hearing.s  on  anti- 
ttu.>t  aspect.s  of  public  land  development. 
I  fet'l  that  this  bill  circumvents  tlie  .ser- 
ious antitrust  problems  .surrounding  the 
pnroleiiin  reserve  at  Elk  Hills  Cah!. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent.  leaVe  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  MATSUNAfiA  I  at  the  reque.st  of  Mr. 
MlPai  I  I .  for  today  and  Wednesday, 
.April  9.  on  account  of  oflRcial  busines.<;. 

Mr.  Byro.n  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall  ' .  for  today,  on  account  of  onUial 
busiiM'ss. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  CJRANTED 

Bv  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
addre.^s  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  heix- 
tofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Ml-y-ner.  for  5  minute.-.,  today. 

'Tile  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasteni  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
iidus  material:  > 

Mr  Ke.mp.  for  15  minutes.  toda\ 

Mrs.  Fen  WICK,  for  5  minutes.  toda\. 

Mr.  Raiisback.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Ciaisen.  for  5  niiinites. 
today 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiciHTOwER )  to  rev  i.se  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
e>.traneous  material:  ' 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  niinute.s,  today. 

Mr.  Phaser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mr/AiNSKY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  SiLLiVAN,  for  5  minute.s.  today. 


Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Jenrette,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  KocH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  todav 
Ms.  Abzug.  for  25  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  WiRTH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RooNEY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Yates,  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Michel,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
three  instances  in  the  Extension  of  Re- 
marks today. 

Mr.  MiLFORD,  in  the  bodj-  of  the  Rec- 
ord, and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  exceeds 
two  pages  of  the  Record  and  Is  e.stimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $764.50. 

Mr.  Harris  in  two  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kasten  \ ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:  > 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  in  iwo  ir.- 
siances. 

Mr.  Gooi>MNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ketchum  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  five  inst.Tncrs. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.SYMMs  in  t.'. o  iiisianees. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

.Mr.  McClcskey. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 

Mr.  Sebelius  In  two  inst.mces. 

Mr.  MooRE. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  iiLstance.s. 

Mr.  CoNLAN  in  five  in^Uince.-. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

'The  following  Membei-s  'at  the  re- 
fiuest  of  Mr.  Hightower  >  and  to  incUuie 
extraneous  material:' 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Fk.aslk  in  tiiree  in.sUtnces. 

Ml.  EiLBEKG  in  fi'.e  instances. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr    Moorhead  ol  Ptnn.-yhania. 

Mr    SxiiKFY. 

Mr.  Ani.kc.  ON  of  California  in  tliiec 
instances. 

Mr.  GoNZALi..'  in  tlute  instances. 

Mi.  Dodd. 

Mr.   Waxman   111  tuo  in...tances. 

Mr.  Cark  ill  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Zeferetii. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  de  la  Gar/a  in  10  instances. 


Daniels  in  two  In- 
I 
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Mr.    McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Drinan. 
Mr.  DoMiNicK  V. 
stances. 

Mr.  Rancel. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  iu  two  instances. 
Ms.  Abzug  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Risenhoover  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  U  iivstances. 
Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  MiKVA. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  five  In- 
stances. I 
Mr.  Addabbo.                   ) 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Ford  of  Michigan. 

Danielson  in  five  instances. 

Hubdard. 
Spellman. 

Baldos. 

Moakley  in  two  instances. 

Russo. 

Bedell. 

CoRMAN  in  five  in-taiices 

ROONEY. 

Mr.    MiNETA.  1 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  I 

Mr.  Reuss  in  five  instances 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  in:^tances. 
Mr.  Wolff. 
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to    the    Committee    on    InlfniuU.'ii,.l    rt-Li- 
tions. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
I  at  4  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.'.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  9,  1975.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

750.  A  letter  from  the  Pre.sldent  of  the 
United  Slates,  transmitting  an  amendment 
to  the  request  for  supplemental  .ippropria- 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  1975  transinilted  in  the 
budget  for  fi.scal  year  1976  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (H. 
Doc.  No.  94-97):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  tie  printed. 

751.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  an  amendment  to 
the  request  for  contract  authority  transmit- 
ted in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (H.  Doc.  No.  94-98);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

752.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  consolidate  exist- 
ing authorities  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  In  order  to  create  a  more 
efficient  mechanism  for  Federal  as.sistance  to 
States  for  vocational  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

753.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  quarterly  report  on  foreign  military 
sales  letters  of  offer,  pursuant  to  section 
36(a)(1)  and  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  as  amended   (22  U.S.C.  2776(a)  J: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  46.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  pro- 
grams for  youth  camp  safety  (Rept.  No. 
94-97,  Pt.  II).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  tlie  Union. 
Mr.  SARBANES:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raul 
Alvarez  Rodriguez  (Rept.  No.  94-126). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  EII.BERG:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guadalupe 
Villegas-Cantu  (Rept.  No.  94-127).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr.  SARBANES:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacima 
Roque  Gonzalez  Lopez;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-128).  Referred  to  the  Coinnut- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RUSSO:  Committee  on  the  Judioi.try. 
H.R.  1408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Hoffman  (Rept.  No.  94-129).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Steve 
P.  Reese  (Rept.  No.  94-130).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  1553.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Hen- 
rique Carlos  Gibson  (Rept.  No.  94-131).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
Mr.  RUSSO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  1556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hendrika 
Koenders  Lyne  (Rept.  No.  94-132).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PISH:  Committee  on  the  Judicinrv. 
H.R.  1757.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Plolemia 
Mabanag  Bareng  and  Bastiana  Lilian  Ma- 
banag  Bareng;  with  amendmend  (Rep.t.  No 
94-133).  Referred  to  the  Cominiilce  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RUSSO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2119.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Gild'a 
Jiminez-Alcala;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
94r-134).  Referred  to  the  Comniiitee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  5670.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  review 
of  petroletmi  import  supply  contracts  and  to 
provide  for  authority  for  the  Government  to 
enter  Into  foreign  supply  contracts  for  petro- 
leum; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California   (for 

himself,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Ms.  Burke  of 

California,  and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 

H.R.  5671.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Cabinet 

Committee  for  Asian  American  Affairs,  and 

for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Mitrphy  of  New  York,  Mr 
Robinson,  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr.  Fith- 
lAN,  Mr.  HiNSHAw,  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son of  Texas,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Har- 


KiN.  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Coic.u- 
i.iN  )  : 
H.R.  5C72.  A  bill  to  amend  ch.ipter  44  r.f 
title  18  of  the  United  Slates  Code  (respect- 
ing flrearmp.)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  in  certain  related  exi..'- 
ing  provisions;  to  the  Commiltee  oti  tie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAUMAN : 
H.R.  5673.  A   bill  to  rcestubh'-h   No-.enib'T 
11    as   Veterans   Day;    to   the   Con;nuttce   o:\ 
I'o-.t  omce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  5674.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Sucml  .'^c- 
funly  A'-t  to  jirovide  that  an  alien  must  lia\  e 
resided    in    tlie    United    States    continuously 
for  at   least    ;i6  months   in   order   to  quali;V 
for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
.supplemental  .■■■ecurity  income  benefif.s.  med- 
iriiid  bpiic!i:s.  or  aid  or  assistance  under  ai:v 
otiier  Federal   or  federally  financed   welfare 
p.-ogruni;    to    the    Conunitiee    on    Wa\s    Mi.d 
Means. 

By  M' .  JOHN  L.  BURTON: 
H.R.  5075.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  include  .^mall  business  establlsli- 
nients  primaril/  engaged  in  the  prodiictio:i 
(if  cow':,  milk  for  pui-po.ses  of  obtaining  loui,s 
to  assist  them  m  meeting  the  requirement.s 
established  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act;  to  1  lie  Committee  on  Sma:i 
Business. 

H.R.  567G.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion ol  pate  de  foie  gras  made  from  ti^e 
livers  of  ducks  or  gee.se  wliich  have  been 
force-fed  by  mechanical  meatis;  to  the  Coin- 
niittce  on  Way.s  and  Mean.s. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
H.R.  5677.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501  ic) 
(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
to   tlie   Conimittee   on   Wavs   and   Means 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON'  (  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kli.i.v  I  : 
H.R.  5fi78.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  l!)i)4.  to  exclude  from  coverage  tinde-r 
the  act  households  which  have  meniber- 
who  are  on  strike,  and  for  other  purpo.-e-.; 
to    tlip   Committee   on    Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  i  by  request!  : 
H.R.  5G79.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  a  <•! 
title  37.  United  Slates  Code,  to  revi.se  the 
.special  pay  structure  relating  to  medical 
officers  of  the  ur.iiormed  scrvues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H  R.  5680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  asid 
Local  Pi.scal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  pro- 
vide that  m  applying  the  formula  for  com- 
puting a  local  government 's  revenue  sharing 
funds  the  amount  of  sucl;  government's  taxes 
which  are  allocable  to  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tion shall  not  be  excluded  in  determining 
.such  government  s  tax  effort  factor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon   (for  h. in- 
self  and  Mr.  ArCoiN): 
nii.  5G81.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act   of   l!j;j8  with   respect  xo  cer- 
tain  agricultur.Tl   hand   harvest   laborers:    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor' 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R,  5682.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ceriain  ad- 
ditions   to    the    Tlnicum    National    En\iron- 
menial   Center:    to   the   Committee   on   Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Ms.  PENWICK: 
H  R.    5683.  A    bill    to    authorize    llic    dis- 
posal of  a.sbesios  chrysotile  from  the  national 
stockpile    and    the    supplemental    stockpile: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Badili.o. 
Mr.  Baimam.  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mrs. 
BOGGS.  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr 
Bt-Ti.iR,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Coi'GiiLiN,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
EscH.  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  GuDE.  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Hanna- 
FORD.  Mr.  HicKs,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr 
Kelly,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kruegeb.  Mr 
I.AFALr  E,   and   Mr.   Lagomarsino)  : 
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HR  5(584  A  bill  tn  amend  the  Iiici  u,.! 
Revenue  Cixle  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduciloii 
from  yro--s  incume  for  sucuil  agency,  legfal, 
and  relat^-d  expenses  incurred  iji  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer, 
lo  the  Coninirree  on  Wavs  and  Means 

B\-   Mr    FISH    if-T    himself.   Mr    Lin:. 

Mr.   M'Hrcii    Mr    McKay,   Mr    M</- 

.'orr   Mr   Mitcm.ft   Mr   MiTOitir,  of 

Maryland      Mr      MiTrnrix     of     New 

Yor'-.  Mr    Mi-rphy  of  New  York.  Mr. 

FArrisON   of   New   York.  Mr.   Pty^fr, 

Mr.    riiN.Ai.no.    Mr     RoissFi.or.    Mr. 

Sarasin,  Mr    Sfibermno    Mr.  Sor^R?. 

Mr.s.    SPP;I.I^!^^•.    Mr.    Tso.ngas.    Mr. 

Walsh    ^^^    Charlfs   If    Wilsom  of 

Callfor.'iia.    Mr     C'harifs    Wiisi.n    of 

Tex.i=.    Mr    \V(.N   Pai,   mid    Mr    Zti - 

FRi-rri  I 

HR    .')68.T     A    bill    to   amend    the   Inicrnal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 

from   cros-;   iticome   for  social   agency,   legal. 

and  related  expenses  incurred  in  connection 

with  the  adoption  of  a  child  bv  the  taxpaver. 

to  the  rommit'ee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Rv    Mr     FREY    i  tor    himself    and    Mr 
Km  ry  i  : 
HR    5086    A  bill  ltd  amet'.d   title  38  of  the 
United  StBte.s  Code  m  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pen.slon  to  certain  veteran.-,  of  World  War 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  veter- 
ans-   t,>  the  Committee  on  Veteraiis'  Affair- 
Bv  Mr  GUDE: 
H  R    5(187   A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  United 
State.s  Subn-.arlne  Veterans  of  World  War  11; 
to  the  Conimittee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   CrOODLING 
HR    5»J88    A   bill   to  in.sure   tiiai   recipiPiil; 
o(   \eterkuib    pLu.sion  r.nd  compen.satiini   will 
not    have    the   amount    of   such   pension    or 
compen-satlon  reduced,  or  entitlement  there- 
to   discon'intied      becau«^e    of     liicrea.'-e-i    in 
monthly  social  security  benelit.    to  the  Coi«- 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Atfalrs. 

By  Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDl- 
H.R  5689  A  bill  to  ameti.l  I'le  CDinuJUUi- 
ratlons  Act  of  uy.u  m  ,,rder  lo  prf.Jilbll 
tne  tele,  ision  broadca-tin>:  of  pro;;runu,  por- 
travhiK  nuditv.  obscenitv.  or  explicit  sexual 
aitivitv  which  is  otTensive  to  th.e  public  taste 
and  morals,  to  the  Cotrmittee  <:!i  Interitate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

HR  56ti0.  A  bill  to  aniei'.d  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Ac':  lo  t.ie  Com- 
n.i-t.'e  on  Publir  Works  and  Trati.sportaMon 
Bv  Mr  HARRIS: 
H  R  5691  A  b'.n  to  require  the  Secretary 
'■r  -he  ?>avy  to  immediately  extract  petro- 
leum front  Na\;i!  Petroleum  Reserve  num- 
bered I  for  national  defense  needs,  and  for 
other  purpose^:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Anned 
^->r\  .•''es 

By  Mr    HAYS  of  Ohio: 
HR.    56i>2     A    bill    to    amend    the    Foreign 
Service    Btiildujtrs    Act.    1926.    t..    authorize 
additional  appmprl.itionf;  to  the  Ci^mmiitee 
on   International   Relations. 
By  Mr    HELSTOSKI: 
HR.    569:r    A    bill    relating    to   collective- 
har-ai;i!ng    representation    of    postal    em- 
ployees: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
C.vil  Service. 

By   Mr.   JOHNSON  of   California    (for 
'iim-,eir.      Mr       MrFAi.i        and      .VIr 
b.^N  riNi) 
H  R.  5t>U4    A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
ajiijro\al     of    Congress     to     the    California- 
Nevada  Interstate  Compact;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H  R.    5695.    A    bill    to    establish    Improved 
programs  for  the   benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers    of    rice;     to    the    C^unmittee    on 
Asrlculturo 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H  R.  5G9G  A  bill  to  amend  the  In'enia! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prjv.de  that  the 
4  percent  excise  ta.x  on  the  net  Inve.stment 
income  of  a  private  foundation  .shall  not 
apply  t)  a  private  .'o.indat;  m  or^ani.  ••:(  i.iicl 
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'•IJtra'.ed  exclusively  as  a  library,  museum,  or 
similar  educational  institution':  to  the  Com- 
nii   i?e  on   Wa-. -;  and   Means. 

By  Mr   KOCH  {for  him.sjlf    Mr    Bi  xrd 
III  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Boiha.nan    Mr. 
Hi.NMiAw.  .\lr   Jacobs.  Mr   Ryan    Mr. 
Bob  Wil=.on.  and  Mr.  Yiu-nc  of  Flor- 
ida) : 
H  R.  56i»7.  A  bill  lo  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals   the   full   tax   benefius  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoved  by  married  individuals 
filing  joint  returns;   and  to  remove  rate  In- 
equities for  married  persons  where  both  are 
employed;    to   the   Committee  on   Wav>   and 
Means. 

By  Mrs    LI.OYD  of  Tennessee  (for  hcr- 
".elf,    Mr     Qiii  I  FN     Mr     Di-ntak    of 
Tennessee.   Mr    Evi.vs  of   Teiines-ee 
Mr.  Pt'LTON,  Mr   Bfarh  of  Tennessee. 
-Mr.    Jones    of    Tennessee,    and    Mr 
Ford  of  Tennessee)  : 
li  R     5698.    A    bill    to   amend    the    .Atomic 
Kner^y  Comnuuut\   Ai  t  of  l'J56  lo  airhorlze 
the   Administrator  of    the   Energy   Research 
and    Development    Adininistratlon    to    nia'/.e 
assistance  payments  to  Anderson  Countv  and 
RoaJie  County.  Tennessee:  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Enerj;y 

Bv  Mr  McFALL  (for  himself.  .Mr  B.-rc- 
tANii.   Mr.   Dodo.    Mr.    Downi  v     and 
Mr   Drinan) : 
H  R    5tj:it».  A  bill  to  Cstablisii  an  iiidepeiid- 
tut  board  which  shall  have  the  authority  to 
require  prenotlfication  of  price  Increases,  de- 
lay proposed  price  Increases,  disapprove  pro- 
posed price  increa.se"*.  and  roll  back  excessive 
prices  with  respect  to  (ompanles  in  concen- 
trated industries,  in  order  to  reduce  inflation 
in  the  United  States,   to  the  Committee  on 
Bi. liking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    MaSMirhu- 
>ietts: 
HR    5700.   A   hill    to   amend    the   Inter. ml 
Revenue  Code  of  1!).'".4  to  provide  a  icpavmeni. 
for  part  of  the  F'ederal  excise   tax  paid   on 
Hiisoijne  and   special  fuels  u.setl  in   ta>.i<:ib 
to  ihe  Commltice  on  Wa\s  and  Me.\ii.s 
B.v   Mr    MAR!  IN; 
HR.   5'.(ll     A    bill    to    amc.id    the   Ititen..  1 
Revenue  Cidc  of  1954  to  rai.se  the  estate  tax 
exenii)tlo!i   from  .«60.0<J0  to  $l(tnooo.    to  the 
CcMitnittec  on  Wavs  and  Means 

Bv   Mr.   AHTCHELL   of   MarMand    <f..r 
himself,  .Mr.  Hioks.  Mr    Rovhai.  Mr. 
CoNVERs,    Mr    jFNRH-rr.    Mr.    Dlca.s. 
Mr    Harrini.ton.  Mr    Rot,  Mr    Won 
Pat.    Mr     Eit.Brmc.    Mr     Mirphy    of 
New   York,   Mr    MrrrAtFr.   Mr    DFt- 
tUMS.  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr    Njx.  Ms    .'\b:-t<.. 
Ms.  SpELLMAN.  and  Mr.  .S^h.arz)  ; 
H  P    570J.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
rtiid  SeOiindarv  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide   bTaut.s    lor    educational    progr.nn.s    de- 
signed to  meet  the  educatioiial  need.-,  of   -er- 
t.iin  children  of  preschool  aye;  to  the  tvnu- 
mlt'ee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr     MITCHELL   of    Marvland    i  for 
himself.   Mr.  Barii.i.o.   Ms.   Bi  .m;i    of 
California.   Mr     Ran(.fi.   Mr    Moak- 
iFY,    Mr.    Stokks,    Mr.    HANN\FOKn 
.Mr    Richmond,  and   Mr    Hawkins) 
H  R    3703.  A  biil  to  amend  the  Elemcntarv 
and  becondarv  Education  Act  ol   I9b.j  to  pro- 
vide   KT-iuto    for    educational    pio^ram.s    de- 
signed   to    meet    the    educational    needs    of 
certain    children    of    preschixil    aye;     to    ih.. 
Committee  o:i  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  i  lor  hlins,  :i  Mr 
AiiiiNoR.  Mr  Carr,  Mr  DowNtv,  Mr 
GtDF,  Mr.  Hioiii.FR  oi  West,  Vir,L'iiii.i. 
Mr.    Long    of     Ma r\  land      ai  d     Mr. 

R'  if  NTIIAI.  I  ; 

H  R.  5704.  A  bill  to  restrict  .  liar.t;es  m  the 
standards  for  slauchter  cattle  and  carcass 
heel;   to  the  Committee  on  At.iculture 

B-  Mr.  RAILSBACK    (lor  hlmsel!    aod 

Mr.    Johnson    of    Colorado)  : 

H  K     57'Jj.    A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 

HevoMue  Coile  of  1954  to  rai.se  the  e.state  tax 

exemption    Irom   $U0.Ou<)   to   $186,000;    to   the 

Coinuinlee  on   Ways   and    Means 


l'\  Mr   ROC.ERS  ,  for  hiin.sclf,  Mr  Ks.  it, 
.Mr    Bi  ANCHARD,  Mrs.  BoCGs.  .Mr.  C\R- 
NKY.  Mr.  Cotter.  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr. 
DtNcAN  of  Tennes.see,  Mr,  Fasci  i  i , 
Mr    Fbaser,    Mr.    Oilman,   Mr.   Hak- 
KiNi.ToN.  Mrs.  HicKiFR  of  .Massachu- 
setts. Mr    HinsHaw.  Mr.  Pattison  of 
New    York.    Mr.    Pi  i  pf-p.,    Mr,    Rich- 
MONP.   Mr.   RooNF^     Mr    Ri.  pit,  ;,:aI 
Mr.   Stark  i  : 
H  R    5706.   A  bill   to  nmer.d   the  Clean    .^ir 
A<t  ,so  as  to  assure  that   aerosol  .spray  con- 
tainers discli.u>;iny  chloronuoromeihane  com- 
pounds in  the  ambient  air  will  not  impair  the 
environmental   o/one   layer,   to  prevent   any 
increiused  skin  cancer  ri.sk.  and  otherwi.se  to 
protect    the  public  health  and  en\  ironnien' ; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce    and    .'s.  lence    and    Te.h- 
nolo^'y. 

By  Mr   ROYBAL: 
H  R.   5707    A   lull   to  promote   the   peaceful 
resolution  ol    international  conflict,  and   for 
other   purposes;    to   llie   Committee   on    Gov- 
ernment Opeiallons. 

By  .Mr-.  SULLIVAN 
an  5708.  A  bill  to  provide  .for  I'.ie  sti.k- 
iiig  of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  Bi- 
centennials of  the  US.  Army,  the  US.  Navy 
and  the  US,  Marine  Corps;  to  the  Commit 'e;! 
o!i   l);.iikiii|;.  Currencv  and  Houslnp. 

Hv    .Mis     SULLI\AN    ,  for   herself.    Mr. 
Riprr,   Mr.    Lecgeii,   and   Mr.    Fon- 

.s^  THE)  : 
HR  5709.  A  bill  to  exteiu!  until  Septem- 
oer  ;M.  1977.  the  provisions  of  the  Orrenslve 
snrimp  Fisheries  .-Xct  oi  197:J  relatmt;  to  tlic 
.-lirimp  fishing  agreement  between  the 
United  .States  and  Brazil;  to  the  Commit- 
tee .Ol    Merchant    M,;rlne  and   Fi.-heries. 

Bv    Mrs.    SULLIVAiN    i  tor    herself.    >.:r. 
MiRPHY   of  New    York.  .Mr.   Li  f.f.i  ri. 
and  Mr    Forsvthe  )  : 
H  H     5710     A    bill    to   authorl/o   .ippropiui- 
tio.:s  for  h.stal  year  1976  for  the  purpose  of 
carrvint;  oiii    titles  I   and   III   ol    the   M.iri.ie 
Protection.  Resea-ch.  and  .Sanctuarii.  s  .Act  oi 
lti72.  as  amended,  lo  the  Comminee  I'li  .Mei  - 
chant  .Marine  and  Fisher. e.s. 
Bv   Mr.  SVMMS: 
HR.  5711    .A.  bill  to  repel   the  withdr.'twal 
of  consent  lo  sue  the  United  States  in  a  pro- 
ceedlnj;    Involving    gold,    silver,    currencv-    ol 
he   United    Siaie.-.   iiiciudint;    claims   arlslie.; 
out  of  any  surrender,  sei/ure,  or  atquisiiiou 
ol   "inv   .such  yold.  silver,  or  currency;   to  the 
Comiviliife  on  Bankitif;.  Currencv   niid  Hou-- 
lllt; 

Hv    .Mr.  .SV.MMS   if,.r  inaisell.  Mr.  H..i.- 

iNsoN.  Mr.  LoTT.  Mr    Roussfi  oi     .Mr. 

KETtiii'.M,    Mr.    Chappkii.    Mr     Mn - 

FORo.    Mr.    Com  INS    of    Texas.     Mr. 

rHARLE.s     Wilson     ol      Texa-..      .Mr. 

Gfassi  FY,  .Mr.  Snviuk,  Mr.  Hasiings. 

Mr    FoNiAiN,  Mr.  Pee.ssleb.  Mr.  Mc- 

<"oiiisTER.    Mr.   BiARD   of   Tennessee. 

•Mr.    Don    H.    Clai  sen.    Mr.    Weaver. 

Mr.    Vanuir    Jaot.    Mr.    Waconnlh, 

and  Mr.  Ichordi 

HR    5712    .A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Consumer 

Product  Safetv  Commission  from  restricting 

I  lie  .sale  or  inaiiunfacture  ol  firearms  or  ain- 

mnnllion:     to    liie    Committee    rii    Intersi.i.e 

■iticl  Forei{;ii  Commerce 

Bv  Mr.  WOLFF  tior  himself  ami  .Mr 
Oilman  )  : 
H  H  571U.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  (rro~s 
income  ihe  interest  on  deposila  in  certain 
.savm-s  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
\\  ay    and  Means 

By    Mr.    WON    PAT    u'or   himself,    .Mr 

r^HII.I.IP    BUTtTON,    Mr.    BlNGHAtH.    Mr. 

Howe.     Mr.     de     Lugo.     Mr.     John- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Melchfr.  Mr. 
SrFPHFNs,    Mr.    feFn.ERi.iNi;.    and    Mr. 
.Meeds  I  : 
H  ir  .'i7I4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  ti  prcnide  for  a  certain  procedure 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  arising  out  of 
tlie  a'^qni   iiion   of  property  In  Guam   bv  tlie 
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United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  lo  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMs.  ABZUO: 
HR.  5715.  A  bill  to  provide  $200  million  In 
emergency      humanitarian      assistance      for 
South   Vietnam   and    Cambodia,   to  supple- 
ment that  already  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1975;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 
HR.  5716.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   so   as   to  liberalize   the 
<  onditions     governing    eligibility    of    blind 
persons  to  receive  disability  InBurance  bene- 
at.s  thereunder;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
HR.  5717.  A  bill  to  provide  humanitarian 
assistance  to  refugees  and  other  needy  peo- 
ple who  are  victims  of  the  conflicts  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.   du    Pont    (for   himself,    Mrs. 
BtniKE  of  California,   Mr.   Melcher, 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn.sylvanla,  Mr. 
Talcott,   Mr.   Stokes,   Mr.   Ford   of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Hannaford  and 
Mr.  Carr)  : 
HR.  5718.  A  bill  to  insure  that  each  admis- 
sion to  the  service  academies  shall  be  made 
without   regard    to   a   candidate's   sex,    race 
color,  or  religious  beliefs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DU  PONT  (for  himiself,  Mr.  Hor- 

ton,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs, 

ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  ESCH. 

Ms.  ABztJc,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stark, 

Mr.  SoLARz,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr,  Pat-^ 

iisoN    of   New    York.   Mr,   Carr,    Mr. 

Di  NCAN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Harrington, 

.Mr.     Litton,     Mr.     Cleveland,     Mr. 

TsoNGAs.  Mr.   Conyers,   Mr.   Martin 

of   North   Carolina.   Mr,   Charles  H. 

WiisoN   of  California.  Mr.   Frenzel, 

Mr    Trifn,  Mr.  .MoCormack,  and  Mr 

UiLLi: 

II, R    .'719.  A  bill   to  promote  public  health 

and  welfare  by  expanding  and  improving  the 

family    planning    services    and    pop  ilatlon 

sciences    research    activities    of    the   Federal 

Government,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 

Commitiiv'   on   Interstate   and   Forei.'ii   Com- 

incrce 

Bv    Mr.    DU    PONT    (for    himself,    Mr 
.Moss,    Mr.    Waxman,    Mr.    Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr. 
Fraser.   and   Ms.  Holtzman)  : 
H  R.  5720.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and    welfare    by    expanding    and    improving 
the  family  planning  serv-lccs  and  population 
sciences    re.search    activities    of   the    Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  f^orei"'n  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FRFNZEL: 
HR.  5721.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  establi.sh 
a  program  of  Federal  litiancial  assistance  to 
encoura-e  and  as.ssist  the  State  and  local 
governments  in  voter  registiation  and  elec- 
tion adminlsiratio.,.  and  for  other  purpcses- 
to  the  Committee  on  Hous?  Administration'. 
H  R.  0/22.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national  pollcv 
ol  convening  to  the  metric  system  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  e.stabli^il  a  National 
Metric  Conversion  Board  to  coordinate  the 
voluntary  conver.-ion  to  the  metric  svstem 
over  a  period  of  10  years;  lo  the  committee 
o^i   .Science  and   Technology. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
H  R.  5723.  A  bill  to  modify  the  White  River 
Basin  plan  to  provide  for  a  tish  hatchery  at 
Beaver  Retervoir,  Arkansas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  him.self, 

Mr.  RoE,  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr.  Fascell' 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Ryak.  Mr.  Corman! 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Beard  of 
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Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
O'Haba,    Mr.    AtiCoiN,    Mr.    Ford    of 
Michigan,     Mr.    Edwards    of    Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Bercland,  Mr.  St  Gni- 
MAiK,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Ford   of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Leggett, 
and  Mr.  Browk  of  California) : 
H.R.  5724.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  local  public 
works  capital  development  and  investment 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    KARTH     (for    himself.     Mr. 

Blanchard,    Mr.    Florio,    and    Mr. 

Charles  Wilson  of  Texas) : 

H.R.  5725.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airlines 

Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for  himself, 
Ms.  Abzxjc,  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Biester, 
Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT,  Mr.  OtJDE,  Mr.  Harrington-, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Met- 
calfe,  Mr.   MiKVA,   Mr.   MtJKPHY   of 
New  York,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  5726.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Independ- 
ent and  regionalized  U.S.  Parole  Commission, 
to  provide  fair  and  equitable  parole  proce- 
dures, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  RoDiNo,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wig- 
gins, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Conyers,   Mr.   Eilberg.   Mr.   Seiber- 

LING,  Ms.  HOLTZMAN,  Mr.  MeZVINSKT, 

and  Mr.  Cohen)  : 
H.R.  5727.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent and  regionalized  U.S.  Parole  Commission , 
to  provide  fair  and  equitable  parole  proce- 
dures, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     LITTON     (for    himself.     .Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr,  Davis.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Rees,   Mr.   Harrington,   Ms.   Holtz- 
MAN,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr. 
Runnels,  and  Mr.  Mann)  : 
H.R.  5728.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Agency  of 
Economic   and   Natural   Resources  Planning 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    him.self,    Mr. 

DoMiNicK    V.    Daniels,    Mr.    Hates. 

of     Indiana,     Mr.     D'A.mours,     Mr. 

Adams,   Mr.   Ford   of   Michigan.   Mr. 

Hannaford,  Mr.  Matscnaga,  and  Mr, 

Fisher)  : 

H.R.  5729.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protection 

of  franchised  dealers  in  petroleum  products; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiniKE   of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.R.  5730.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  amounts  won  in  State  lotteries:    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MEYNER: 
H.R.  5731.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  hu- 
manitarian    assistance     authorizations     for 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  for  the  f..scal 
year  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY: 
H.R.  5732.  A  bill  to  insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  increases  in  month- 
ly social  security  benefits;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  \nLLER  of  Ohio : 
H.R.  5733.  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of  limou- 
sines; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.R.  5734.  A  bill  to  make  the  tisp  of  u  f:re 


arm  to  commit  certain  felonies  a  Federal 
crime  where  that  use  violates  Stat*  law. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH  ifor  himself  and  .Mr 
Thompson)  : 
H.R.  5735.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Voter  Regis- 
tration Administration  within  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering a  voter  registration  program  through 
the  Postal  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By   Mr.  MY'ERS  of   PeiiiLsylvania    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Gude,  Mr."  Hicks,   Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  Y'ork.  Mr.  St.\p.k. 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  5736.  A  bil!  to  amend  the  Investment 
credit   provisions   of   the   Internal   Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  the 
production   of   passenger   automobiles    with 
fuel  coiLsumption  rates  of  20  miles  per  gal- 
lon or  more;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER : 
HJl.  5737.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  local  pub- 
lic  works   capital   development  and   invest- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.   OTTINGER   (for  himself,  Mr 
Nedzi,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr 
Moss.  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Harkin,  and 
Mr.  TsoNCAs)  : 
H.R.  5738.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  produc- 
tion and  procurement  by  any  agency  of  the 
United   States   of   any    delivery   system   de- 
signed to  disseminate  any  binary-type  chem- 
ical   warfare   agent;    to    the    Conmilttee    on 
Armed   Servcies. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER   i  f or  hniLself  and   Mi 
Koch) : 
H.R.  57:J9.  A  bill  to  restrict  changes  in  tlie 
st,andards   for  slaughter   cattle   and   carca^-- 
beef;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  (by  request)  ; 
H.R.  5740.  A  bill  to  retain  November  1 1  as 
Veterans    Day;    to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Olfice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (for  himsell 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
Yorli,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr 
Roe.    Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr.    Fuqi-a. 
Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Sr 
Germain,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Gtn)E,  Mr 
Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Fascell)  ; 
H.R.  5741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  provide 
for  the  equalization  of  residual  fuel  oil  prices 
charged    to    public,    private,    and    investor- 
owned  utilities  and  other  persons  using  sucl; 
oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte.-state  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By   Mr.   BEARD  of   Rliode  Island    .  .'or 
himself,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Hechi.er 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr. 
tn'  Pont.  Mr.  Doncan  of  Tenne.ssee. 
Mr  Ch.arles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
.Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  St 
Gekmain,    Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr.    Sar- 
BANEs.  Mr.  John  L.  Bcrton,  Mr.  Roi . 
Mr.    Won    Pat,   Mr.   Mvrphy    of   New 
York.    Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr.    Carney 
Mr.    Mazzoli.    Mr.    Pattison    of    Ne-v 
York,  Mr.   EiLBEiti,.   Mr.   Harrington. 
.Mr.    Pepper.    Mr.    Sui.ar/.    and    Mr 
FixniAN)  : 
H  R.  .J742.  A  bill  to  amend  ihs  S<-.Cia;  Secu- 
rity   Act    t.o    establish    a    procedure    for    the 
prompt  payment  of  social  security  bene.lts  \o 
individuals  whose  social  security  "checks  have 
been  lost,  stolen,  or  otherwise  delayed;  to  ex- 
pedite hearings  and  determinations  respect- 
ing claims  for  benefits  under  ULles  II,  XVI. 
and  XVIII  of  ihe  act  and  part  B  of  title  IV  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safetv  Act 
of  1969;  and  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  limit  to  25  percent  the  reduc- 
tion that   may  be  made  in   an   indivldu-als 
benefit     lieck  for  any  mon'h  because  of  anv 
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previous  overpayments  of  inontlUv  bene.lt.^:; 
Jointly  to  t.'ie  Commutes  on  Ways  and 
Mi-ans  and  Education  and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode   Island   (for 
hiKLself,  Mr   Rieclf,  Mr   Rancfl.  Ms. 
Abzug.    Mr.    B.AUcus.    Mrs     BuRKK   of 
Callrornia.   Mr.   Pv.t^^ii.R,   Mr    Dent. 
Mr   Jeffup.ds,  Mr    VV.\.<\].\n.  Mr   H\R- 
KIN,   Mr     DoitiNicK   \^    DvNiFls.   Mr. 
DowNEV.  Mrs   Si>f:i.i.MAN.  Mr   H.\rris. 
Mr.  Rkhmond.  Mr  Tsonc  \ii   Mr   Ro- 
DING,   Mr    Hawkins.   Mr.   Dices,   Mr. 
Fra.skr.  Mr.  Studd.s.  Mr  C(irneli  ,  and 
Mr    Ford  of  Tenne.-vioe)  : 
H  R  5743  A  bll!  to  amend  fhe  Social  Secii- 
ri'y    Act    to   e.stibllah   a   procedure   for   the 
prompt  payment  of  .social  -ecuritv  benefits  to 
Individuals  \vho=)c  social  .^c.irity  check.s  ha\e 
b«>en   lost,   .stolen,   or   others i.se   delaved;    to 
expedite    hearings    and    det.ermlna*ion.s    ro- 
.■^pecting  clalm.s  for  benefit.'^  undpr  title.,  II, 
XVr.  and  XVIII  of  the  act  and  p.\rt  B  of  title 
IV   of    the    Federal    Coal    Mine    Health    and 
Safety  Act  of  196!);  and  to  amend  ;:>!,•■  H  of 
the   Social   Security   Act    to   hmit    'o  25   per 
cent   the   reduction   that   may  be   made   In 
an  individual's  benefit  check  tor  anv  mou'li 
because    of    anv    previoun    overp.ivment.^    of 
monthly  benefits:  Jointly  to  the  C'om;i,:ttees 
on  Ways  and  Mean.^  and  Education  and  L  ib.>- 
By  Mr    EVANS  of  Indiana: 
HR.  5744    A  bill   to  provide  employment 
f>pportunitle^  for  unemployed  and  uiiderem- 
p!oye<l  perMni^  and  to  promote  sa:e  and  etf'- 
clent  service  bv  rail,  and  for  o'her  puipo>e.s- 
Jointly  to  the  Committee.'"  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Interstate  and  Forei.;n  Commerce 
By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BiNCFMM.  and  Mr.   Ha.snafordi  : 
H  R   5745    A  bill  to  terminate  a:re  discrim- 
ination in  employment:  to  the  Commit ree  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS 
HR.   5746.   A   bill   to  provide   that   oil   and 
Ka.s  from  Federal  lands.  inc!udm<;  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  shall  be  produced  bv  pri- 
vate persons  under  contract  wi-h  the  United 
St.ates  and  marketed   by   the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes:   j,,intlv  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  AtValrs  and 
Rule.s. 

Bv  Mr    HENDERSON'  (for  hun..elf.  Mr. 

Dfrwinski.     Mr.     Steed,     and     Mr. 

MiM  FR  of  Ohio*    I  by  request)  : 

RR   5747   A  bill  to  clarify  existing  author- 

i'.y  for  the  employment  of  personnel  and  the 

procurement  of  services  bv  the  Preslden--  and 

the  Vice  President,  and  for  other  purpo.ses- 

'o  the  Committee  on  Post   Office  and  C'vll 

Service. 

By  Mr  KEMP: 
H  R.  5748,  A  bill  to  amend  ■section  312  of 
!he  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  "Act 
relating  to  marine  .sanitation  devices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Tran.spor- 
'ation. 

By  Mr^   SPELLMAN 

HR.    5749     A    bill    to    assist     low-Income 

housi'holds    In    purchasing    and    Installing 

ene.-gy   con.servatlon    improvements:    to   the 

Committee  on  Bankln.c.  Currency  and  Hotis- 

ByMr  BLANCHARD: 
HJ    Res.   376.   Joint   resolution   proposinp 
nn   amendment    to    the  Constitution   of  the 
United  States   relative   to   the   maintenance 
or  neighborhood  public  schools:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr   BLOUIN; 
H  J.  Res.  377.  Joint  res<>lution  probibitin<» 
the  utilization  of  any  equipment  or  personnel 
from   any  State    National    Guard   in  or  for 
Cambodia.  Laos,  or  Vietnam:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKi   (for  liinvself,  Mr. 
O'Nenx,  and  Mr.  KrMp)  : 
HJ.  Res.  378.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
AprU  24.  1975.  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr   MO.\KLEY: 
HJ.  Res   ;j79.  Joint  resolution  to  desiynale 
April  24.   1<«75,  as     National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Mans  Inhumanity  to  Man":  to  the 
Cotnmittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr   MYERS  of  Indiana: 
H  J    Res    380    Joint   resolution   to   amend 
title  5  of  the  United  Stales  Code  to  provide 
for  the  desiijnatloii  of  the   1  llh  day  of  No- 
\einber  of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day:  to  the 
Comnu'ree  on  Post  Oltice  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  OHARA   (for  himself  and  .M: 

Bl  \N(  HARD)  : 

HJ  Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  proposing- 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  rehilivo  to  the  as.sii;nmcnt  of 
public  school  students:  to  the  CDnmuttee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  DINOEIX: 
H  Con.  Res.  204.  C'oncurront  resolution 
relating  lo  the  awarding  of  the  Purple  Heart 
to  memt>ers  of  the  .^rmed  Fi)rces  mteried  in 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  at  Arlm^iou 
National  Cemetery;  to  the  Comnuttte  on 
Aimi^d  Services 

By  Mr.  IXiOOD   (for  him.^lf.  Mr    A.v- 

.Nt'Nzln.   Mr    Buchanan,   Mr.   Kikkk 

of    Massachusetts.    Mr.    Cotiir.    Mr. 

Derwinski.  Mr   Oiajmo.  Mr   Gii.man. 

Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Pattfn.  Mr.  Rok,  Mr. 

Stratton.     Mr,     Vander     Vik.v.     Mr. 

Walsh,  and  Mr,  ZEFF.RErm  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  205,  Concurrent   re.jolii;  loti  to 
seek  the  re.surrection  of  the  Ukr.tnian  Ortho- 
dox  and   Catholic   Clutrches   m   Ukr;iiue     lo 
the  Committee  on  International  Relation- 

By    Mr.    HUNO.\TE    (for    hiin.sclf.    .Mr 

BoLLiNC.    Mr.    Brown    of   California. 

Mr.   Drinan.   Mr.    Fa.scem,.   Mr.   Gii  - 

MAN.  Mr.  HAWKilfs,  Mr   Howard,  Mr. 

Kastenmeifjj.  Mr    Kemp.   Mr.   Lent. 

-Mr.    MiKVA,    Mr.    Mo.'js.    Mr.    Phter. 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  Mr.  RoF,  Mrs.  Stn.i.rvAN, 

Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Charies  H.  Wn.- 

soN  of  California,   and  Mr    E.shie- 

MAN)  : 

H  Con.  Res.  20C.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  review  of  the  United  Nations  cluirier; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
Bv  Mr  LirrON: 
H.  Con  Res  207  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  .sense  of  the  Congres.s  with  re- 
spect to  International  Women's  Year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland    (for  hhn- 
self.  Mr,  Jenrette.  ilr.  Gii.mam,  Mr. 
Duncan    of    Oregon,    and    Mr,    Bal- 
Dus)  : 
H.    Con,   Res.   208,   Concurrent   resolution 
ur£;int;  the  telephone  and  hearing  aid  indus- 
tries lo  provide  full  access  to  telephone  com- 
munications  for   hearing   aid    users;    to   the 
Commit -ee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Koch)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  209,  Concurrent  resolution 
expre.s.sing  the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard 
to  the  United  Nations'  position  on  refugees 
in  Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

Bv  Mr.  LITTON  (For  hlm.self.  Mr  Cap.r. 
and  Mr.  Pithian): 
H  Rts  .i76.  Resolution  expressing  the  .sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  concerning 
the  need  for  Immediate  and  substantial  pub- 
lic Investments  In  agricultural  research  and 
technology  for  the  express  purpoee  of  in- 
creasing food  production:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MINISH : 
H.    Res.    377.    Resolution    establishing    a 
select   committee  to  study  the  problem   of 
US   .servicemen  missing  in  action  In  South- 
east Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Stminoton,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Ya- 
THON,    Mr.    THo^fK,    Mr.    Davis     Mr. 


Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dun- 
can  of   Tennessee.   Mr.   Emerv,    Mr 
JEEfoRDS.  Mr.  Mathls,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Snvder.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. Mr.  Weaver.  Mr,  Fulton.  Mr. 
Harsha.    Mr.    Nichols,    Mr.    Brri  fr. 
Mr,  Del  Ci.awson.  Mr   Hagedorn.  Mr 
C'ASEV,  Mr.  E.SCH.  and  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Georgia )  : 
H      Res.     378.     Resolution     establishing     a 
.sele(  I    committee    lo   study    the   problem    ol 
US.  .servicemen  mi.s,sing  in  action  in  South- 
east .Asia;  t-o  the  Committee  on  Rules 

By   Mr     MONTGOMERY    (for   himself. 
Mr.  SiEPHENs.  Mr,  Roe.  Mr,  Much- 
ell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
DuwNFV,  Mr.  1-RAXLER.  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Mr    RooER.s.  Mr,  Hicks,  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr    Bhovin  of  California.  Mr,  Rich- 
mond, Mr    Ri.MALDo,  Mr.  Cotter.  Mr. 
ESHLEMAN.   Mr.   MlKVA,   Mr.   Hechler 
of    West    Virginia,    Mr.    Flood,    Mr. 
I.t  NT.    Mr.    WiG<;iNs,    Mr.    Goodlinc, 
Mr.   McCoLLlSTER.   Mr.   Patman,   and 
Mr.  Ai;  Coin)  : 
H     Res.    379.    Re.solution    establisliing    a 
seln-t    committee    to   .study    the    problem    of 
US    servicemen  mi.s.sing  in  action  In  South- 
t^'-t   A.->ia:   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   MONTGOMERY    (for   himsell, 
Mr.     NowAK.     Mr,     Cleveland,     Mr 
Bl-rke    of    Florida.    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr, 
Abdnor,  Mr    Harkin.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr 
•Sarasin,   Mr,   Clay.   Ms.   Hecklep.   of 
Massac  husetis.     Ms.     Meyner.     Mr. 
PRF..SSLFR.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Badh-lo,  Mr. 
Wydler.  Mr.  Dan   Daniel.  Mr,   Hor- 
roN.    Mr.    Lloyd   of    California.    Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Bercland.  Mr. 
Frey,  .Mr,  MoAKLEY,  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son )  : 
H  Res  380,  Resolution  establlbhing  a  select 
fommlttee  to  study  the  problem  of  US   serv- 
icemen missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
By    Mr.   RINALDO: 
H    Res    381,  Re.solution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued unriiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  US. -owned  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;    to  t'ne  Commitieo 
on  In'crnatlonal  Relations. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memoi'ials 
viTC  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  the  SPEAKER: 

84.  A  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.seniatives,  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  a  national  network 
of  youth  advisory  boards:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

85.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  gasoline  ra- 
tioning; to  the  Commutee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  i-ule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a^  follows: 

By   Mr.    BERGLAND: 
HR    5750.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Wol 
Kim;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HR.  5751.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  J 
MacKenzle;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCH\nDT: 
HR.   5752.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Lucie 
Htein;    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HR.   6753.   A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Wallace  S.  Anderson:   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
HR.    5754.   A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Juan 
Lope/  Mejia:   lo  the  Committee  o:i  ihe  Judi- 
ciary. . 
By  Mr,  MOORE:  | 
HR,   5755.   A  bill   for   the   relief  of   Albert 
c:ieuk-Kei  Tsang:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.   Res.   382.   Resolution    to   refer   the   bill 
iH.R.  56521    for  the  relief  of  Esf^Ue  M.  Pas,s 


to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the   Cou: ;  i  f 
Claims;   to  the  Committee  on  the  J;id;  larv. 


AMENDMENTS 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  iiile  XXII. 

77.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  pet.tm::  of 
Harry  L.  Peterson,  Houston,  Tex.,  and  othei-s. 
relative  to  legislation  affectuig  oil  companies, 
which  was  referred  lo  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pio- 
lio^ed  amcndinent.s  were  .submitted  a- 
lollow  s: 

HR.   4<t75 
By  .Ml-    MOFFETT; 
Pai40  8.  .strike  out  line  25  and  a!l  tha:  fol- 
lows throttgh  page  9,  line  10. 

And  rede^ign-.itp  t'ne  following  .sections  ac- 
cordinyU . 


^^^ ATE  -Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dale  Bumpers, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ai'kansas. 


PRAYEK 

The  Chajjlain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  El.son,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father-God.  may  our  meditations 
rise  above  the  noise,  the  confusion,  and 
the  sorrow  of  our  troubled  world,  to  the 
light  of  Thy  healing  presence.  Make  us 
to  know  Th>-  nearness  and  Thy  wisdom 
in  our  work  as  in  our  prayer.  Create  in 
us  inner  lives  that  are  clean  and  true  and 
kind  that  we  may  have  a  part  in  making 
a  world  which  is  clean  and  tine  and 
kind,  a  foretaste  of  the  day  of  Thy  king- 
dom. Brace  us  for  all  the  read.lustments, 
perils,  and  sacrifices  we  must  face  in  a 
swiftly  changing  world.  Out  of  the  pain 
and  debris  of  many  wrongs  may  there  be 
distilled  a  new  and  fairer  homeland,  a 
happier  linmniiity.  and  a  mnie  ritjhteotis 
world. 

In  tilt'  ReueriiKnV  natr.c  w<  pray. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pio  tempore 
'  Mr.  Eastland  » . 

The  legi.slntive  ( lerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter; 

U.S.  Seimaie. 

I'KF.STUENi    PRO  TEMroRI  . 

Wa.^liinylon.  fJ.C.   April  8.  I'lT',. 
To  t'hf  Srniilr: 

Being  tetnporarlly  ab.seiit  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dale  Bump- 
i-Jis,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansa.s,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  niv 
absence. 

Jame.s  O.  Ea.silanu. 
President  pro  tcmpcrr. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
tlie  Jomnal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. April  7,  1975,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p.ue.  Without  ob.jection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esidenl.  I  a:;k 
uiiiiniinous  consent  tlmt  all  committees 


may  be  authorized  to  meet  duiing  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  oider.  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  busine.ss.  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  10:30  a.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  .-t';-- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pit-  l^rn- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  leeislativc  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ordei-  ior  the 
o.uorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  ij;o  K:r.- 
1>  >ie.  Without  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  1  a.-k 
that  I  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wa'=:iiin!.'ton  is 
recognized. 


SECRET  VIETNAM  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
tiie  Armed  Forces  of  South  Vietnam  be- 
gan their  i-etreat,  the  administration  has 
intimated  that  Congress  has  reneged  on 
•commitments"  and  "obligations"  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  The  fact 
is  that  Congress  is  bemg  accused  of  vio- 
lating commitments  and  obligatio;i.s  it 
never  heard  of. 

I  have  been  reliably  informed  tliat 
there  exist  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
secret  agreements  which  envision  fate- 
ful American  decisions,  yet  whose  very 
existence  has  never  been  acknowledged. 
We  do  not  even  know  when  Piesident 
Ford,  himself,  first  learned  of  all  of 
them. 

I  call  upon  the  President  now  t  j  make 
public  and  to  provide  to  Congress  all 
documents  embodying  or  reflecting  these 
secret  agreements. 

At  a  time  when  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  suffered  ma.ior  re- 
verses, cooperation  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  is  critically 
important.  I  am  ready  to  join  in  an  effort 
to  rebuild  this  historic  partnership   But 


we  in  Con;jies.s  cannot  play  our  constitu- 
tional role  in  constructing  a  coherent 
foreign  polic.x-  so  long  as  information  to 
which  we  are  entitled  is  kept  from  us 
Nor  will  the  American  people  have  con- 
fidence in  their  Government  so  long  as 
the  commitments  made  in  their  name 
are  not  revealed  to  them. 

Americans  may  have  many  arguments 
about  Vietnam,  but  we  can  agree  on  one 
essential  point:  The  foreign  policy  of  a 
democracy  cannot  successfully  be  tran.s- 
acted  through  secret  agreements.  To 
make  piomises  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  people — promises 
which  remain  secret  because  they  might 
not  gain  the  consent  of  the  people — is  to 
court  foreign  policy  disasters. 

In  lecent  years,  obsessive  sccrec\  ha- 
come  to  surround  American  diplomacy. 
Secict  •understandinfis" — withheld  not 
only  ircmi  Conme.ss  but  from  the  thei; 
Secrtii'iies  of  Slate  and  Defense — chai- 
uctt-rizcd  the  SALT  I  negotiations.  Whe:: 
Ccmuress  was  considering  the  Trad"?  .'^ct 
of  Uu  i  cruciil  Soviet-Amej-ican  coiri- 
municiiions  bearing  directly  on  that  Ic;;- 
islition  were  withheld — and  to  thi.s  day 
tho.se  v():ninunirations  have  not  been  di.s- 
closed  lo  Coiifjre.ss.  Indeed,  this  is  tiie 
paitern  which  has  come  to  characterize 
our  relations  with  other  nations — .secret 
negotiations  producing  secret  agreeiiKi;i ■ 
containinfj  seci-et  commitments. 

With  this  pattern  of  diplomacy,  alii- s 
may  feel  betrayed  if  secret  promises 
made  to  them  are  not  kept:  other  na- 
tions V,  ill  inevitably  doubt  whether  secret 
promises  marie  to  thein  are  ecjually  valm- 
less:  and  Americans  are  left  to  wonder 
just  how  mtniv  secret  commitments  thoi' 
may  be, 

Tv. c'i.i,i-fi\c  jfar.s  n^o.  in  a  perioi: 
marked  by  cooperation  between  Con- 
liie.ss  :'.rd  the  Executive.  Senator  Artinu 
Vandenberg  described  American  foreign 
policy  as  "a  meeting  of  the  minds."  He 
said: 

■rims  V.  c  i.chje\-ed  substaiitial  unnv  Oui 
f-'ovtrnment  did  not  splinter  I-  did  j.oi 
default.  It  was  st'.mt;  in  the  pres,.,,r-f  of  i'< 
adversiii  if-s 

Today,  cuufiuence  and  cooperation  i  .u, 
be  restored.  But  the  essential  fir.st  stcii 
is  for  the  President  to  act  now — with- 
out further  delay— in  making  a  full  and 
(oinplcte  di.sclo.sure.  We  have  to  knov 
wheie  we  stand. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pjie.  Is  there  further  morning  busine.«.s' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unaiiiniotis  con.scnt  to  sjjcak  for  5  niiii- 
tites. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  wlial 
«as  tlic  request? 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i-io  tem- 
pore. The  request  is  to  spc.ik  for  not  more 
than  3  minutes, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  is 
.illocated  during  the  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!)ore.  Five  minutes  during  the  morning 
hour,  under  the  previou.s  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Otherwise,  I  would 
have  given  the  Senator  some  of  mv  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  .5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  President.  I  Hs- 
tened  with  a  great  deal  of  nUerest  to  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wa.shingtou  concern- 
ing rcUable  infoiTnation  of  secret  agree- 
ments. The  Senator  did  not  specify  what 
agreements  were  made  and  by  whom,  or 
the  source  of  his  infonnation,  I  have 
.^pent  2':.  hours  this  morning  reading 
yesterday's  Congressional  Record,  in- 
cluding the  discussion  which  took  place 
early  yesterday  morning  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  It  .-eems 
to  me  that  what  we  are  doing  in  Con- 
gress, as  is  the  President,  is  .spending 
tune  making  arcusations  against  the 
other  branch  of  Government. 

Some  2  month.-,  ago,  I  felt  .>liongIy  that 
we  in  this  country  should  liave  granted 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  And  I 
made  a  strong  statement  to  that  effect  on 
the  Senator  floor.  I  hate  to  say  it.  but 
now  it  may  be  too  late  to  grant  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  But  the  thought  that 
continues  to  go  throui^h  my  mind,  and 
one  that  I  have  tried  a-  best  I  can  to 
determine,  is  why  we  in  Congie.~.s  have 
waited  so  long  to  consider  the  President's 
request. 

I  heard  this  morning  on  tiie  news  that 
the  policy  committee  of  my  party  had 
voted  yesterday  not  to  consider  tiie  mat- 
ter until  next  Friday.  I  do  not  know- 
where  that  information  came  from.  I 
could  not  find  it  this  morning. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time,  once 
and  for  all.  that  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gress and  the  leadership  of  tliis  Nation 
pre.sented  this  matter  for  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  so  we  can  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  is  need  or  justifi- 
cation for  aid  to  Vietnam:  whether  or 
not  there  were  commitments,  secret  or 
othei-wlse.  Frankly,  I  am  tired  of  read- 
ing about  it  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
the  Record. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  to  bring  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate  to  the  end  that  those  of 
us  who  are  not  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  or  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Forces,  or  who  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  such  information  as  we  read  In 
newspapers,  hear  on  the  radio,  or  read 
m  the  Record  may  be  informed  al.so. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  shall  be  delighted. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wa^liaigton  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina  will  agree 
that  it  is  important  for  us  to  know 
whether  there  were  secret  commitments, 
understandings,  arrangements  of  some 


kuid  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  accords  or 
shortly  thereafter.  I  have  it  on  the  best 
of  information  and  the  best  of  autliority 
that  there  were  secret  agreements 
readied  which  have  not  been  revealed  to 
the  Congress. 

May  I  say  that  Dr.  Ki.ssinger.  at  the 
time  of  the  Paris  accords,  at  a  news  con- 
ference, said  there  were  no  such  secret 
understandings  and  obligations.  In  fair- 
ness to  President  Ford,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  I  think  that  he  has  only  re- 
cently found  out  about  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiLsent  that  the  ex- 
cerpt from  Dr.  Kissinger's  January  24. 
1973.  news  conference  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows : 

Acr.FE.MENi  ON  Endi.vc  I  hf;  W.ar   \n;i 

Restoring  Pf..\ce  i.m   Viftnam 

I  Excerpt  from  Nt-w;;  Confoieiice  of  Dr   Htniy 

A   Kls.«:iiiger.  Assistant  to  the  President  for 

National  Security  AfTalrr  Jamiary  24.  1973, 

Old  tixei'ufive  Otf'u-e  Buildiii^',  \Viishiiii;ton, 

DC  ) 

Q  Dr.  KU.3ir.yer,  bec;'use  of  a  riews  re- 
poi't  from  Paris  this  inoining  that  actually 
there  were  some  15  or  'M  protocols  of  wlilch 
onlv  four  are  beius,'  made  piihlic,  were  there 
;ui>   .secret  protocols  agreed   to.' 

Dr  Kissinger  The  only  protocol.s  th.n  e.xisi 
.ue  t!ie  protocol.s  '.hat  have  been  made  public, 

Q    What  abouf    understandings? 

Dr  KissiNCFR  Tliere  are,  with  respect  to 
certain  phra.se..  read  into  the  record  cer- 
tain slat#ment.^  as  !o  wliat  I  hey  mean,  but 
these  have  been  c.vplamed  in  tliese  briefings 
and  made  clear. 

Tliere  are  no  secret   undt■rstandlng.^. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissini;er.  it  lias  been  widely  spec- 
ulated that  the  12-day  saturation  bombing 
of  the  North  was  the  key  to  achieving  the 
ai,-reement  that  yoti  fouad  acceptable.  Wa.s 
It.  and  if  not.  what  w.is? 

Dr  Ki.ssiNc.ER.  I  was  asked  in  October 
whether  the  bombini^  or  mining  of  Mav  8 
brouKlit  about  the  breakthi-ough  in  October, 
and  I  .said  then  thai  I  did  not  want  to  spec- 
ulate on  North  Vietnamese  motives.  I  have 
too  inudi  trouljle  aiiah^lng  our  own. 

I  will  ylve  the  .san<«'  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, but  I  will  say  That  tliere  was  a  deadlock 
which  was  described  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, and  tliere  v. as  a  rapid  movement  when 
nef;ouatlons  resumed  on  the  technical  level 
on  January  3  (January  2)  and  on  the  sub- 
.sfantive  level  on  Janxiary  8.  Thc.'ie  facts  have 
to  be  analyzed  by  each  pei.son  for  himself. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  witli  respect  to 
tlie  question  about  tinderstandinj^s.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  wlien  I  speak  with  some  con- 
fidence about  certain  developments  that 
iiappen  with  resi>ect  to  Laos  and  other  places, 
that  this  must  be  based  on  exchanges  tliat 
have  taken  place,  but  for  obvious  reasons  I 
ciinnot  go  ftn-ther   into  them 

The  formal  obligations  of  the  parties  have 
all  been  revealed,  and  there  are  no  .secret 
formal  obligations. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina  would  agree 
that  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  commitment — and  I 
have  always  been  brought  up  to  believe 
that  if  one  makes  a  commitment,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  an  unwise  one. 
one  should  keep  one's  word.  I  think  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be 
useful  not  only  to  have  a  complete  dis- 
closure in  this  case:  but,  may  I  say.  there 
has  not  been,  yet,  a  full  and  complete 
di-sclasure  of  U.S. S.R. -United  States 
communications  relating  to  the  emigra- 


tion amendment  to  the  1974  Trade  Act, 
of  which  there  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussion. 

I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  those 
communications  that  have  not  been  dis- 
closed, which.  I  think,  are  extremely 
relevant  to  the  role  and  responsibility  of 
Congress  in  trying  to  carry  out  a  biparti- 
san foreign  policy — which  was  founded 
and  really  gi\en  life  by  a  great  Americtm. 
Artiiur  Vandenberg,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  main  remarks, 

Mr,  MORGAN,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  first  of  all,  the  Senate  must  have 
felt  that  there  were  some  commitments 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  or  else 
they  would  not  have  voted  aid  last  year 
and  the  year  before. 

I  also  would  agree  with  the  distill - 
guisiied  Senator  that  if  there  are  agree- 
ments or  commitments  that  were  made 
that  the  Senate  does  not  know  about  and 
has  not  been  informed  about,  it  should 
be  informed  about  them. 

I  al.so  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  that  if  he 
knows  of  those  commitments  he  lay  them 
before  the  Senate,  And  if  there  werc- 
commitments  related  to  the  immigration 
bill  that  the  Senator  knows  about  and 
they  have  not  been  made  public,  then  I 
would  sii'gest  that  somebody  lay  them 
before  the  Senate.  I  think  this  is  the 
thing  that  has  destroyed  the  trust  of  the 
American  people  in  their  form  of  go\- 
emment.  In  whom  can  thev  believe' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  the  Senator  to 
know  that  I  have  requested  the  com- 
munications relating  to  the  Trade  Act 
ar.d  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  them. 
I  point  out  that,  of  course,  this  is  a  matter 
that  we  can  iiandle  by  bringing  the  par- 
ties in  and  putting  them  under  oath  and 
a.-,king  for  the  materials.  I  had  to  do  that, 
by  the  way,  in  the  SALT  I  agreement  and 
the  documents  came  out.  But  this  is  not 
a  way  to  conduct  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  Senator  re- 
quested this  information  and  has  not 
received  it.  does  he  not  think  it  might 
in-ompt  those  who  have  it  to  deliver  it  to 
the  Senate  if  the  Senator  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  sources  of  his  Information 
co;icerning  where  and  when  the  com- 
munications took  place  and  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  about  them? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  intend  to  get  them. 
Tiic  only  way  I  think  I  can  get  them  is 
to  convene  a  committee  and  request  tlio 
l^resence  of  the  appropriate  parties  and 
place  them  under  oath. 

But  is  that  the  way  we  should  func- 
tion? Should  not  these  communications, 
as  well  as  the  presently  secret  Vietnam 
agreements,  be  made  available  to  Con- 
gress voluntarily?  In  the  SALT  I  debate, ' 
we  were  assured,  Mr,  President,  that 
there  were  no  understandings  or  agree- 
ments other  than  those  presented  to  the 
Senate,  What  liappened  was  that  there 
were  two  agreements  that  the  key  wit- 
nesses for  the  administration  in  1972 — 
may  I  have  1  minute? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recogiiized? 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  were  two  accords  that  had  been 
reached  between  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Mr. 
Dobrynin  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
President  Nixon  and  Mr.  Brezhnev  on  the 
other,  that  not  even  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Laird,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  or  the  chief  negotiator  of 
those  agreements  were  aware  of.  We 
found  out  about  them  when  Mr.  Paul 
Nitze,  one  of  the  negotiators,  almost  2 
years  later,  in  talking  with  his  Russian 
counterpart,  was  told,  "Why,  Mr.  Nitze, 
do  you  not  know  about  these  agree- 
ments?" And  Mr.  Nitze  had  not  heard  of 
them. 

So  what  did  I  do?  Well.  I  got  the 
Secretary  of  State  up  before  my  com- 
mittee and  placed  him  under  oath,  and 
asked  him  for  the  agreements.  And  there 
they  were.  Congress  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  all  of  the  documents  relating 
to  SALT  I  had  been  presented.  Mr. 
Laird.  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  others  honest- 
Ij' — honestly — testified  that  there  were 
no  other  agreements,  because  the  in- 
formation was  withheld  even  from  them. 
They  were  asked,  "Are  there  any  other 
agreements?"  Senator  Ervin  played 
a  major  role  in  that  effort.  He  asked 
over  and  over  again,  "Are  there  any 
other  agreements?"  And  they  said, 
"No."  And  those  witnesses  told  the  truth 
as  they  knew  It,  because  the  information 
had  been  withheld  from  them. 

Is  that  the  way  to  run  our  foreign 
policy  in  a  true  spirit  of  bipartisanship? 
There  is  a  whole  series  of  secret  accords 
that  we  just  have  to  dig  out  and  dig 
out  and  dig  out,  on  an  unrelenting  basis. 
I  bring  this  up  today  not  in  a  spirit  of 
divisiveness,  but  in  a  spirit  of  reconcili- 
ation, to  see  if  we  can  get  a  clean  deck. 
Watergate  was  bad  enough,  but  I  want 
to  see  a  clean  deck,  so  that  we  will  not 
be  dealing  at  arm's  length  but  in  terms 
of  cooperation  and  understanding, 
which  is  essential  to  the  survival  of  this 
Republic  and  all  free  institutions. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  simply  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  knows  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  I  hold  him.  All  I  am  saying 
is  that  I  wish,  once  and  for  all,  that  we 
could  get  this  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate, so  that  those  of  us  who  are  new 
in  the  Senate  and  are  not  privileged  to 
all  of  the  information  that  some  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  privileged  to 
could  have  access  to  it.  Maybe  then  we 
could  reach  some  kind  of  decision  based 
upon  information  that  we  have  available 
to  us  as  Senators. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  just  say  I  have 

not   seen   these  documents   relating   to 

Vietnam  but,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 

knows,  there  are  some  people  you  can 


rely  on.  I  have  relied  on  a  very  rehable 
person,  and  these  secret  agreements.  1 
have  no  doubt,  exist.  As  sure  as  I  am 
standing  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
they  will  be  forthcoming.  And  I  want 
to  say,  in  fairness  to  President  Ford,  that 
I  do  not  know  when  he  first  learned  of 
some  of  these  agreements,  but  I  think  we 
have  a  duty  to  find  out  about  it.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  my  remarks  here  today. 
I  share  the  high  regard  of  other  Sena- 
tors for  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  in  disagreement.  It  is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  knowing  what  the  facts  are. 

Our  obligation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  get 
the  facts,  and  if  there  is  a  commitment 
we  should  know  about  it.  We  should  have 
known  about  it  a  long  time  ago.  Because 
Dr.  Kissinger  did  state  at  a  Washington, 
D.C.,  press  conference  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Accords  that  there  were  no 
secret  understandings  or  obligations.  I 
believe  that  question  should  be  ansvvered 
forthwith,  Mr.  President.  It  should  be 
answered  immediately.  We  should  know 
in  this  body  just  what  agreements, 
understandings,  or  whatever  else  may 
have  been  entered  into,  which  would  give 
reasonable  cause  for  another  nation  to 
rely  on  and  expect  something  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  thought  that  the  acting  Republican 
leader  was  in  the  Chamber.  I  guess  he 
just  left.  But  may  I  say  in  response  to 
what  is  being  said  this  morning  that 
every  time  the  leadership  has  met  at  the 
White  House  with  Secretary  Kissinger 
after  his  return  from  a  journey,  success- 
ful or  not,  or  Secretary  Rogers,  while  he 
was  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  either 
volunteered  that  there  were  no  secret 
agreements  made,  or  the  question  was 
raised  and  the  answer  was  that  there 
were  no  secret  agreements.  So  I  must  say 
that  I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  at  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
that  there  were  agreements  or  commit- 
ments. 

Frankly,  I  know  of  no  secret  agree- 
ments affecting  the  Paris  Peace  Accords. 
The  question  was  raised  and  the  assur- 
ance was  given  that  there  were  no  such 
secret  agreements.  I  know  of  no  secret 
agreements  relative  to  the  Middle  East. 
That  question  was  also  raised,  and  the 
response  was  that  there  were  no  secret 
agreements. 

I  would  hope  that  if  there  have  been 
any,  they  would  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  not  only  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committees,  may  I  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North  Car- 
olina, but  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
from  time  to  time,  we  all  share  and  bear 
an  equal  responsibility  in  this  institution, 
and  no  one  really  should  be  given  access 
to  information  which  is  not  available  to 
all. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IJore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:25  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  251  to  provide  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  regulation 
of  surface  coal  mining  operations,  and 
the  acquisition  and  reclamation  of 
abandoned  mines,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; requests  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Udall. 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Carr. 
Mr.  Skubitz.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  and 
Mr.  RuppE  were  appointed  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Bumpers  t  laid  before  the  Ssn- 
ate  the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Executive  Order  Designating  Beneficiary 
Developing  Countries  for  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  Under  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974 

A  communication  from  the  Presldeiit  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  Executive 
order  designating  beneficiary  developing 
countries  for  the  generalized  system  of  pref- 
erences under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  of  the  Assistant  Comptroller 

General 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  on  the  deferral  of  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
budget  authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  Budget,  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  jointly,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  op  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  rescission  of  Office  of  Education 
budget  authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30  1975,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port for  the  second  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
1975  of  receipts  and  disbursements  pertain- 
ing to  the  disposal  of  surplus  military  sup- 
plies, equipment,  material,  and  for  expenses 
involving  the  production  of  lumber  and  tim- 
ber products  ( with  an  accompanying  report  < ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Reports  or  thf  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget 

A  Ipt'er  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  reporting. 
pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  forest  pro- 
tcctio:;  and  utilization  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  indi- 
cating a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation:   to  the  Committee  on  .Appro- 
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A  letter  fr.im  the  Depiitv  Diro^'.r  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Buctt;et  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  thai  the  appropriation  for 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Servi..e  lor  s;i'arle-i  and  expen.-.e3  for  the  fis- 
-al  year  1975  ha.^  been  apportioned  on  a 
basia  indicating  a  need  lor  a  .'•upplemental 
Jailmate  of  appropriation:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Appropriations 

Ps.iiosro  l.FGisi.ArioN  of  tuf  Dkp.artml.vt 

OK  AcRIlULTrRE 

A  letter  from  the  .Actin'.;  Secretary  of  Agri- 
Ciilture  trai.smittng  a  draft  of  proposed  le^- 
i.slation  to  repeal  the  disaster  payment  pro- 
visions for  fetd  grains,  cotton,  and  wheal 
m  the  Agricultural  Art  of  1949  iwlth  accom- 
panying papersi;  to  the  Cominlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Rri'oBrs  (t  tiif:  As.'^istan't  .SE(Ttn.\RV 
OK  Dfffnse 
A  letter  from  the  .Acting  As.-.istant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  the  hrst  annual  report  on  the  defense 
industrial  reserve  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  vn  .\rmed  Serv- 
ice.s. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A.ssislatit  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  rtportini;.  pursuant  to  law. 
concerning  the  adminlstra'ion  of  office  re- 
sponsibility pay  for  the  calendar  year  ly74: 
to  the  Committee  o:i  Armed  Service.s 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sccret.*ry  of 
Defense  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
adequacy  of  pays  and  allowances  of  the  uni- 
formed servicKo.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services, 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  ot 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  contract  award  dates  for  the  period 
March  15  to  June  15.  1975  iwlth  an  accom- 
panying report  I.  t>  the  Committee  ou 
Armed  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Deputv  A.'ii'i.^iant  Secre- 
tary of  Defei.se  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  seven  con.-.truction  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  from  the  Army  Reserve:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Proposed  Lrc.ist  ATif>.N  To  Ei.iMiN.\rE  the  Re- 
quirement FOR  Cll'.\DRENNlAL  PHYSICAL 
ExAMINATIii.VS    FOR    MEMBKRS    OK    THE    Fl-EET 

Reserve  ano  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  for  quadrennial 
physical  examinations  for  members  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
(With  accompanying  paper>  ■  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee Oil  .\rmed  Services. 

Report  ot  the  Departme.ni  m  Defense 

f'ROtl'REMENT 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defeu.-e  ( Inst;%llations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  tirms  for  July 
1974-Ja:iuarv  ly7o  iwilh  an  accompanying 
report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Bankiug.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affair^ 
Proposed    Interest    Rates    for    Loans    Madb 

Pirscant    to   Sections    7(a).    7ib)(:i)    to 

7ibii8i    and  7ig)    of  the   Smmi    Bi'siness 

Act 

A  letter  from  the  .Administrator.  Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  which  will  alter 
the  computation  basis  of  Interest  rates 
charged  tinder  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's section  7ia)  direct  loan  program 
and  the  economic  injury  loan  programs  un- 
der subsections  7(b)  (2i  t.")  (8)  (excluding 
section  7ibi(l).  physical  disaster  loans)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (wiih  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urbai  Ailairs 
Report  of  HEW  Regarding   Ai)Mijri,iRATioN 

OF    Fair    Pa^kauing    an:j    l.ARi-iiN.i    .Acr 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  He.ilth.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur.^uant 


t.T  law.  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  by  the  department  during  fiscal 
year  1974  iwlth  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Transportaton  Safety  Board  AMtNUMiNT  to 
Fiscal  Year  1976  BfBc.FT 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
(With  an  accompanying  document):  to  the 
Committee  on  Coaimerce. 
Proposed  Lease  of  Tiiansport.\tion  Rcscarch 
Center 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  tr.msmlt ting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  prospectus  for  a  test  facility  proposed 
for  lease  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Adinini^-stration  (NHISA)  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report   on    Animal    Welfare    ENtoRCEMENr 

A  letter  from  the  Otlice  of  the  Secretary. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  animal  welfare 
enforcement  1974  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Proposed  Mettric  Conversion  Act  of  1975 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  national  policy  relating  to  con- 
version to  the  metric  system  in  the  United 
States  (With  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce, 
Report  on  Ocean  Pollvtion.  Ovekhshim  . 
and  Offshore  Development 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
ocean  jxtUutlon,  overfishing,  and  offshore 
development.  July  1973  through  June  1974 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  Effectiveness  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
SENCF31  Service  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  ol 
the  Rail  Pa.-..senger  Service  Act  of  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Utilization  of  ArrnoRiTY 
Oranted  To  Designate  and  Rent  Imadb- 
QUATE  Quarters,  Lease  Housing,  and  Hire 
Quarters 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  utilization  of  the  authority  granted 
to  designate  and  rent  Inadequate  quarters, 
lease  housuig.  and  hire  quarters  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

Rfp  iRT  OF  thf  National  Advisory  Committee 
ON   Oceans  and   At.mosphere 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,   pursiiant   to   law,   a   report   of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port):   to    the   Committee   on    Commerce 
Report  of  th?  National  Raii  road  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President.  Govern- 
ment and  Public  .AtTairs  transmitting,  pur- 
suant U-i  law.  a  report  on  (1)  total  itemized 
revenues  and  expenses:  (2)  revenues  and  ex- 
penses of  each  train  operated:  and  13|  reve- 
nue and  total  expeii.ses  attributable  to  each 
railroad  over  which  service  Is  provided  (with 
an  ac?ompfinyiiig  report):  to  the  Coinnilttec 
o!i  Commerce 

A:  TIJNS    OF     the     DisrRUT     (If     ColUMIIlA 
CoUNC  IL 

Tv.o  letters  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  ot  Columbia,  trinsmillmg, 
pursuant  to  law,  actions  of  the  Council  of 
the  D;"'rl  't  of  f'olnmbii>  (  with  .ircumpanyin^; 


papers) ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Report  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  transmitting, 
pvirsuant  to  law,  the  first  quarterly  report  on 
trade  betv^een  the  United  States  and  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Iauor 
.A  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  Labor  tran  - 
mltting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram as  required  by  the  Social  Seciirity  Act 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  C  im- 
mittee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Excess  Defjnse  Arti.les 
Delivered  to  Foreign  Governments 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  lor 
Congre.ssional  Relations.  Department  oi 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port, ba.sed  on  information  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  on  excess  defen.->e 
articles  delivered  to  foreign  governments  in 
the  second  quarter  and  first  half  of  fiscal  yea- 
197.>  (With  an  accompanying  report  i :  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Internatio.njal  Agreements  Entered  Into  Bi' 
the  United  States 

.\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  .Advuer 
for  Treaty  .Atfali's,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  international  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United  States 
)  with  accompanying  papers: ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations 

Reports  of  the  Comptroi  ler  General 

Eight  letters  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  each  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  as  follows: 
"Better  Management  of  Secondary  Items  by 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  Would 
Reduce  US.  Investment";  •Audit  of  Unite:! 
States  Railway  A.ssociatlon  February  1 
Through  June  30.  1974';  'Examination  oi 
Financial  Statements  of  the  Pennsylvanii 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  for  thi' 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30.  1974":  "Cleanin  ; 
Up  the  Great  Lakes:  United  States  and 
Canada  Are  Making  Progress  in  Controlling' 
Pollution  from  Cities  and  Towns";  "How  To 
Improve  the  Selected  Acqtiisition  Reporting 
System":  "Data-Reporting  Requirements  ftr 
State  and  Local  Educational  Agencies"";  "Ex- 
amination of  Financial  Statements  of  tiie 
Tennessee  Valley  .Authority  for  Fiscal  Year 
1974"':  and  'Opportunities  for  Improviti',' 
Computerized  Civilian  Payroll  Processing 
Operations"  (with  the  accomoanylng  re- 
ports): to  the  Committee  on  Gnvcriimen* 
Operations. 

Report  of  THE  National  Aeronautics  a.mi 
Space  Admi.vistration 
A    letter   from    the    Administrator   of    the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
listing  required  information  with  respect  to 
contracts  negotiated  by  NASA  for  the  period 
July  1.  1974  through  December  31.  1974  (with 
an  acccmpanylng  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Pr'Tosed    Legislation    by    the    DEi'ARTMr:;T 

OF    THE    InTIERIOR 

.A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  payment  of  oil 
imnr  rt  license  fees  collected  for  Imports  into 
Puerto  Rico,  and  for  imports  Into  the  Cus- 
toms Territory  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Virein  Islands  (with  accompanying  papers); 
In  the  Conimntee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Air  ilrs. 

plpjrt    of    the    e.nergv    research    and 
Development  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
E.icrjy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tr.ll'n    tra:-,r.mttfr'  e    pur:;u:ir.t    to    la'w.    the 
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1974-75  annual  report  on  the  Government's 
coal  conversion  program  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed    Legislation    by   the   Department 

OF    THE    IKTEHIOR 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  addition  of  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  National 
Park,  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  National  For- 
est, and  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interioe 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Ter- 
ritorial Affairs  of  tne  Department  of  the  In- 
terior transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Government  Comptroller 
for  Guam/TTPI  on  the  fiscal  condition  of 
the  Government  of  Guam  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Proposed  Contract  por  a  Research  Projec;t 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pvirsuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "The  Development  of 
a  Winch  Pulled  Dozer  Blade  Equipment  Sys- 
tem" (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department 
OF  THE  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  authorization  of 
activities  and  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  period  com- 
mencing July  1,  1976,  and  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  in  conformance  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  502(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Contbact  for  a  Research  Project 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  the  South- 
west Research  Institute,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
for  a  research  project  entitled  "The  Develop- 
ment of  a  Wlnch-PuUed  Dozer  Blade  Sys- 
tem" (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Distribution  op  Ottawa  Judgment  F^jitos 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  Ottawa  Judgment  funds  In 
dockets  304  and  305,  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Contract  for  Research  Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  "with 
Bend  Research,  Inc.,  Bend,  Greg.,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Contract  for  Active 
Transport  Membranes  for  Metal  Separations" 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfalrs. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Rolla.  Mo.,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Rapid  Excavation 
of  Rock  With  Small  Charges  of  High  Explo- 
sives" (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  Plow 
Research,  Inc..  Kent,  Wash.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "The  Application  of  a  Hy- 


draulic Borehole  Mining  Apparatus  to  the 
Remote  Extraction  of  Coal"  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with 
the  University  of  Missouri,  Holla,  Mo.,  for  a 
research  project  entitled  "The  Development 
of  a  Longwall  Water  Jet  Cutting  Machine" 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  a  research  project  entitled  "Self-Re- 
placing and/or  Self-Adjusting  Belt  Cleaning 
System"  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
envraonmental  impact  statement  on 
Omnibus  Energy  Bill 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  the  Energy  Independence 
Act  of  1975  and  the  related  tax  proposals 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed   Construction   Contract  for   the 

San   Luis   Unit   of   the   Central   Valley 

Project 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  an  amendatory  contract  for  construction 
of  the  San  Luis  Unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Plan  for  Distribution  of  Judg- 
ment   TO    THE    ZlA,    JeMEZ,    AND    SANTA    ANA 

Pueblos 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
the  funds  of  the  Zla,  Jemez,  and  Santa  Ana 
Pueblos  awarded  in  docket  137  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  op  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration 
IL  letter  from  Xhe  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  actions 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the 
calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Orders  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  '  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
orders  of  the  Service  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
orders  entered  relating  to  certain  persons 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  as  well  as 
the  list  of  persons  involved  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report   of   the   Assistant   Secretary 
OF  Defense 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port for  the  year  1974  on  extraordinary  con- 
tractual actions  to  facUltat©  the  national 
defense  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Reports  of  the  National  Music  Council 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Secretary 
of  the  National  Music  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  audit  reports 
of  the  Council  for  the  periods  ending  April 
30,  1973.  and  April  30,  1974  (with  accom- 
panying reports);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  or  the  Civil  Rights  Commissio.n- 
A  letter  from  the  Commission  on  C:-.i: 
Rights  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port concerning  the  extent  of  civil  right- 
progress  in  the  United  States  since  May  1954 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America 
A  letter  from  the  president  and  national 
executive  director.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  25th  annual  report  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  CommiUte 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board 

.A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  General 
Counsel,  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  concern- 
ing the  Implementation  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or  the  Department  of  the  Inter. or 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  activities 
of  the  department  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporatlou,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  concerning 
the  implementation  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  Environmental  Protectio.v 
Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Officer  (Free- 
dom of  Information  Officer),  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  concerning  agency  actions 
pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(with  an  accompanyhig  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  1974  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  the  administration  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Iivformation  Act  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jii- 
diciary. 

Proposed  Legislature  To  Amend  the  Ele- 
mentary AND  Secondary  Education  Act 
OP   1965 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  more  equitable  means 
of  allocating  grants  among  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  (with  accompanving  papersi : 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Report   op   the   Equal   Employment 
OppoRTUNriY  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  eighth 
annual  report  of  the  Equal  Emplovment  Op- 
portunity   Commission    for    the    fiscal    year 
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ending'  Jxme  ZO.  1f>73  I  with  an  acrompanvln:; 
rf-port);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

I'p.jfosFD  Leoislation  Pr'.viding  for  Work 
IvjTTRT  Coverage  or  Federal  Petit  awd 
Grand  Jirors  in  -rjct  rERF"PMAN(E  op 
Their  E>vtie3 

A  letter  from  t!ie  Dire-c:or  Adminisitrat: ,  e 
Oilire  of  the  U.S.  Co'.-,rt<,  tran.-mlttint;  a 
draft  of  propo.sed  le^'i.slation  to  amend  the 
fi-drr.-.l  Employees'  Compeji.s.-i'i.  n  Act<.  a^ 
.imei  ded.  title  5,  United  States  Code,  bv  add- 
ing a  new  se'Lio'i  providing  for  wor^c  In- 
jury coverage  of  Federal  petit  ai:d  errand 
jurors  in  the  performance  of  tlieir  duties 
•with  accnnip;i:u!i;i,-  paper.-< » :  to  the  Coni- 
:i;iLtee  on  Labor  iind  Puol;:-  VVeUare. 
iitt.Li-ATlo:.3   CuVERiNt;    MtTiioua   foR   D!:;i,R- 

MINATION    OF    E.\PECrfD    Fa.MILY    CoNTRISiU- 

TIIJN     roa    THE     BAiK      EDL'iAil.i-.AL     OlT.'R- 

TLNITY    GiUM    PRji.KAM 

A  letter  from  the  E.xecntive  Seiretary  to 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  tr.u.smltr li.;;  pur.suant  to  law.  final 
regulations  covernit;  the  methods  for  deter- 
mination of  expected  family  contribution  ft.r 
the  Basic  educational  opportunity  tyrant 
program  fur  the  iri7j-7ti  academic  year  (with 
accompanyiiif,'  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Weif.ire 

PpOPOSED      CRITf.HlA      inn     FVNDING      DoM[,IIf 

Mining  and  MiNEa.Ai.  and  Mineeai.  Fui.l 
Conservation  Fkli.owships  Applications 
JOB  Fiscal   Y;  ar    U)75 

A  letter  from  the  Execut've  Secretarv  lo 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  anti 
Welfare.  tran.smltt:ni;.  pursuant  to  law.  pro- 
posed criteria  for  funding  appllca-ions  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  domestic  minine  and  min- 
eral and  mlntral  fuel  conservation  fellow- 
ships (With  accorr.panymg  papersi:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Weif.ire. 
Regulations  y^.n  School  Assistance  in  F;::)- 

tRALLV  AilEcliD  Ann.s  (■  • 'R  pARTS  112.  113. 
114,  AND    llij 

A  letter  from  the  E.xttutive  SeTetary  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  final 
rc'julations  for  school  as.ei.'stance  in  federally 
ailected  areas  for  parts  112.  11. J,  ii4,  and 
115  (With  a.  companyintc  paper>i:  to  the 
CoiunUttte  OH  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Regul»\tions  Governing  Rights  To  Rr\o 
School  Bajseo  I^rooram 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  "and 
Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final 
regulations  L'overnlng  the  right  to  read  school 
based  proi-r.im  pursuant  to  the  authoritv 
contained  In  section  2(a)  of  the  Cooperati'.e 
Research  Act  (PubUc  Law  85-531.  as 
amended)  (with  accompanying  papersi:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Proposed  Criteria  for  Ponding  Appmcattons 

FOB    TUB    DEMON.STRATION    CENTERS    FOR    EX- 

TPNSIkN  and  CoNTlNflNC  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  tran=m:tiini,v  pursuai;t  to  law.  pro- 
posed criteria  for  funding  applications  for  fis- 
cal year  1975.  demoitstration  centers  for  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  programs 
(With  accompanying  papers*:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  L&bOT  and  Public  Welfare. 

Regulations  Oovebntnc  the  EMfRc.f.vc  v 
School  Aid  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  no- 
nce of  proposed  rulemaking,  reijulations 
governing  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 
title  VLI  of  Public  Law  92-318.  as  amended 
by  PubUc  Law  9a-380  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  oa  Labor  and 
Pt.blic  Welfare. 
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Office  of  Environments  Quaiity 
A  letter  from  the  Chairm:in.  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  E.xecntive  Office  of 
tlie  President.  tran.<^nutting  a  di-aft  of  pro- 
posed iPK-lsliitlon  to  atithorl/e  further  ap- 
propriation.^ for  the  Omre  of  Envlronmen'a! 
QuAlity,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
p.mving  papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Proposed  Lecislatklv  Relating  to  V'ntRAS.-, 

CE MET  ERIE i 

.\  letter  from  the  Admini.UratO!-.  Veteran  ;' 
A-iministration.  tran.-imittln','  a  draft  of  pro- 
pose! iPstislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  Ruthor:/e  a  prottram 
of  assistance  to  States  fur  the  e.stabllshnient. 
expansion,  improvement,  and  in.iintenancc 
of  veterans  cemeteries,  and  to  provide  for 
ttansportauon  oi  bodies  to  a  natupiial  ceme- 
tery (Willi  accompanying  papersi;  lo  Ihc 
Committee  on  Vfteraiis  Ail.Urs. 
Report  of  the  VtTtRANb'  Administraiiun 
A  letter  from  the  Administratcir.  Veterans' 
.\dminislialion,  tran.'^^nmtini;.  pursuant  to 
la'v.  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Vei- 
eran.>'  Administration  iwiih  an  accompaiiy- 
Uig  report);  to  the  Commlttpc  on  Veterans' 
Airaii.>. 


PETITIONS 

Petiiions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  refeiTed  a.s  indicated: 

Br  the  ACTING  PRESinFNT  pro  ♦rm- 
tempore  (Mr   B'-mpfr')  : 
\  resolution  of   the  General  Court  of  the 
Coir.monvealth    of    Ma.^.sachu.setts;     to    the 
Connr.ittoe  on  the  Judiciary: 

■  Rfsi>I  UTIONS    Mf.MORIAMZI.NG    the    CONCRr,.S3 

u:    iHt  UNiito  Statts  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion    Making     Novkmbkr     11th     a     Legal 

HCLIDAV    A.ND    Oit-SERVED    AS    Vr  TERANS    DAY 

'Where.-is.  Until  recent  years  November  the 
ele'-ei\th  had  beeii  ob.-^erved  as  a  lei.:al  holiday 
in  memory  c.f  tlie  endiiit;  of  World  W.^r  I  ai;d 
called  Armistice  Day:  and 

'Whereas.  The  celebration  of  chis  day  wa.s 
ch.iiik'ed  tu  the  observance  of  a  day  m  mem- 
orv  of  .)11  Veterans  and  c.Uled  Ve'er.ms  Da\ . 
and 

■  Wherci...  P^-.enlly  the  fedir,.!  legal  holi- 
d.iy  ob^ivcd  ;vc.  Veterans  Day  wa.s  changed 
U)  the  fourth  Monday  in  October;  and 

"Whereas.  Becauee  of  such  change,  great 
consternati.in  l-.as  resulted  and  there  has 
been  a  great  demand  by  Veterans'  groups 
and  others  to  change  the  federal  legal  holi- 
day back  to  November  the  eleventh:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

•Recoiled.  That  the  General  Cuurt  of  Mas- 
s.tchusctts  respectfully  rcque.st.s  tiie  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  en.ict  legislation 
establishing  November  the  eleventh  as  a  fed- 
enU  legal  holiday  and  ceiebrated  as  Veterans' 
Day:  and  be  it  further 

■  lieaolicd.  That  copico  of  these  re.sv)lutioii.= 
be  transmitted  lorthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hou.--e  of  Representatives  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  pre-iding  ollicer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  members  there'if  from  the 
Ciinunonwealth   " 

A  concunent  revjlution  of  the  Legislative 
As^^embly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to 
the  Coiiimittce  ou  Public  Worko: 

■  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  4010 
"A  concurrent  resolution  opposing  a  Corps  of 

Engineers  land  acqulsi-ion  plan  along  the 
Missouri  River  for  the  s-ated  pnrpo<;ps  of 
flood  control  and  state  game  propagation 
"Where .IS.    the  U.S.   Army   Corps  of   Engi- 
neers is  attempting  to  acquire  approximately 
3.0O0   acres  of   land,  lying  on  either  side  of 
the  Mi.-ooUM  River  in  Morion  and  Burleigh 
Coun'.ies   immediately  sou- a  of   the   City  of 
Bismarck,  for  the  claimed  purpcses  of  fl<)<jd 
control  and  state  wildlife  propagation;   and 


"Wherf>as.    the    Corp.s    of    Engineers    was 

nesjiigent  U\  not  obtaining  such  land  In  \^m 
when  funds  were  first  appropriated  and  when 
such  l.^nd  w.^s  unsettled  and  unproductive 
-md  now  sucli  land  has  been  developed  and  i 
highly  productive;  and 

•  Wherea;,  the  desirability  of  state  con  i-ol 
of  such  luid  for  wildlife  propagation  h'- 
beeti  Invcitigited  at  the  direction  of  G<<ver- 
nor  Arthur  A.  Link  and  has  been  found  t  . 
be  unacceptable  because  of  tl;e  level  of  dev^l- 
opiiipiu  tiiere.n!:  and 

Whereas,  the  u.-e  of  the  inaj..riiv  of  .such 
l.tnd  for  flood  control  purpr.si-  is  implau  ible 
because  of  the  height  of  iuch  land:  und 

"V/here.-s.  the  Corps  of  Ei'gineers  ha?  no- 
miie  clcir  its  true  intentions  and  purp,  e 
regarding  such  land:  and 

"Wliereas.  the  North  D.xkct.n  Congres-ion  1 
Delegition  has  in  the  pas-  opposed  th"  :;c- 
quUltion  of  such  l>ind  by  ihe  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  funds  previou-.lv  appropriated  bv 
Con;4Tess  for  ;such  l.md  have  been  wlthdr.iwn: 
"No-v.  therefore,  be  it  lesolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  House 
of  Rppre.;ent:Ulves  cancurring  therein: 

■  Th.it  the  Forty-fourth  Le,L;islative  As.sem- 
bly  opposes  the  proposed  land  acquisition 
program  by  the  Army  Corp>  ol  Engineers  fo- 
its  stated  p^'rpo.^es:  at  d 

"Be  it  further  re,<ilved.  that  the  Fjrtv- 
fourth  Legislative  Assembly  stronyly  urf;e , 
the  North  Dakota  Congressional  Delegation 
to  oppose  the  proposed  land  acquisition  pro- 
pram  by  the  Army  Corp.,  i.f  Fu-meers  for  i  s 
st.itcd  purposes:  and 

"Be  It  further  reolved.  th.it  t!io  Torf.-- 
fourrh  Le.'islative  Assembly  strongly  ure-s 
the  Pre.5ident  and  Congress  of  the  United 
St.ices  to  examine  the  procedures  of  the  Corji, 
of  Engineers  regarding  the  propo  cd  land  ac- 
quisition program:  and 

■Be  it  further  resolved,  that  ofTiciiils  within 
he  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  inform  -stae 
oitifials  of  and  discuss  with  them  the  true 
.iifeiitions  and  purposes  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
Kitieers  regarding  the  proposed  land  acouisi- 
tion  program:  and 

'Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
le-.jlutun  be  forw.irded  o  President  Gerald 
H.  Ford,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  Houic.  to  the  Chief  of  tlie 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Dakota  Coiigrcs-ion.il  Dele- 
gation." 

A  joint  re.<:oIution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

'St NATE  Joint  Resolution  No.   17 
■  iRclutlng    to    the    possible    closure    of    liie 
Ketchikan  Pvdp  Company) 
'Be   it   resolved   by  the  Legislatuie  a   the 
State  of  Alaska: 

•Whereas  Ketchik.m  Pulp  Company  ha; 
announced  that  it  may  have  Lo  cease  opera- 
tions becatise  of  environmental  expenditures 
of  up  to  $34,000,000  being  required  by  the 
lt)72  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act;  and 

"Whereas  the  expenditures  required 
which  would  be  to  provide  for  secondary  ef- 
tluciu  treatment,  iipproach  the  initial  In- 
vestment required  of  the  company  to  begin 
operatior..s  in  1954— .-ipproximatelv  $50  000- 
cx)0:  and 

"Where.^s  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  has  a 
modern,  innovative,  chemical  recovery  proc- 
t  -  which  is  a  celebrated  model  for  the  in- 
dustry and  leads.  t«day.  l.n  environmental 
cl  manliness;  and 

"Whereas  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  are  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  to  .sprawling  urban 
areas  as  to  isolated,  single  industry  com- 
munities: and 

"Where.is  viable  alternatives  must  be  de- 
rived, a-s  even  if  the  required  expendltiu-es 
were  to  be  made,  they  would  be  approxi- 
mately tv  o  to  four  times  that  of  the  com- 
pany's dissolving  pulp  competition,  and 
Aould  re.^ult  in  disproportionate  costs,  thus 
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providing  no  base  for  competitive  prcht  .anl 
hence  would  mean  assured  economic  failure, 
while  at  the  same  time  offering  little,  U 
any.  Improvement  In  water  quality;  and' 

-'Whereas  Ketchikan  Pulp  serves  as  the 
economic  base  of  the  community,  contrib- 
uting prosperity,  stability  and  peace  of  mind 
to  the  area's  people;  and 

"Whereas  closure  of  this  viable  Industri- 
wotild  bring  instantaneous  unemployment  to 
more  than  a  thousand  people  and  adversely 
affect  directly  another  twelve  thousand,  as 
well  as  mean  a  giant  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
state  and  to  the  federal  government;  and 

"Whereas  an  extended  ocean  outfall  for 
the  mill"s  effluent  has  been  proposed  as  an 
alternaUve  to  secondary  effluent  treatment 
and  persons  with  expertise  In  the  field  are 
of  the  opinion  such  an  alternative  would  be 
adequate,  although  not  conforming  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  as  it  Is  now  written; 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature that  the  United  States  Congress  Is 
urgently  requested  to  immediately  reex- 
amine and  reevaluate  the  1972  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
with  the  objective  of  establishing  .standards 
appropriate  for  differing  locations  and  cir- 
cumstances existing  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  order  to  make  the  law  equitable  and 
yet  assure  high  water  quality  controls;  and 
be  it 

"Piirilier  resolved  that  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Water  Quality  which  is  Investi- 
gating the  impact  of  the  1972  amendments 
take  into  consideration  the  existing  In- 
equitable and  Inappropriate  requirements  of 
the  amendments  a.s  applied  across  the  board 
indiscriminately. 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of 
the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Nelson  A 
Rockefeller,  Vlce-Pre.,ideiit  of  the  United 
States  and  Chairman,  National  Commission 
on  Water  Quality:  the  Honorable  Russell  E. 
Train.  Administrator.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency;  the  Honorable  Edmund  S. 
MiLskie.  U.S.  Senator,  Chatrinan,  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Subcommittee.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works;  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike 
Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Don  Young,  U.S.  Representative,  members  of 
the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 

A  re.soiution  of  the  letjislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 


likely   to   receive   funding    fruni   the   V;  ited 
States  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  this  Legislature  believes  that 
till  interested  parties  are  now  prepared  to 
work  toward  a  harmonious  solution  to  this 
long-standing  problem;  now.  therefore  be  it 
"Resolved,  that  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Governer,  an  Executive-Legiilative 
Commission  is  hereby  established  to  recom- 
mend a  site  other  than  the  Sella  Bay  site 
suitable  to  the  people  of  Guam  for  the  re- 
location of  the  Department  of  Defense  am- 
mtinitlon  wharf;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  three  Legislators, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  and 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
from  his  Executive  Office  or  cabinet:  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Commission  shall  re- 
port its  findings  to  the  Legislature  and  the 
Governor  not  later  than  April  30,  1975:  and 
be  It  further 

'-Resolved,  that  the  staff  of  the  Legislature 
Is  hereby  directed  to  give  such  support  and 
assistance  to  the  Committee  as  it  may  find 
necessary,  provided,  however,  that  no  addi- 
tional funds  shall  be  appropriated  to  sup- 
port the  actions  of  the  Commission;  and  be 
it    further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  shall  certiiy 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  thereafter  copies 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative-,  to 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Defense  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  Guam's  Delegate  to  Congress.  Sen- 
ate and  Hou.se  Armed  Service.s  Commi-.teeb 
and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  (.n  the  U-h 
rJ'iy  of  March.   1975." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  tlie  ly^i-l^turo 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota:  to  the  (\ki->- 
mitteeon  Interior  and  Insular  AtTairs; 


■RESOLUnoN  No.  G2 

(Relative  to  establishing  an  Executive-Leg- 
islative Commission  to  recommend  a  site 
other  than  the  Sella  Bay  site  for  the  relo- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Defense  am- 
munition whaif  now  .«ituated  at  Cabras 
Island) 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  LeKl^lature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  mutually 
acceptable  site  for  a  new  ammuntion  wharf 
for  Department  of  Defense  activities  Jn 
Guam  have  proven  to  be  unproductive  over 
the  past  three  years:  and 

"Whereas,  the  existing  ammunition  wharf 
Is  a  continuing  threat  to  the  safety  of  the 
community  in  the  event  of  an  accident  dur- 
ing the  handling  of  ammumttons;  and 

"Whereas,  both  the  civil  and  military  com- 
munities wish  to  see  the  ammunition  wharf 
relocated  to  a  site  other  than  the  Sella  Bay 
site  that  will  provide  effective  servicing  ol 
Department  of  Defense  needs  and  provide 
greater  safety  for  the  community;  and 

"Whereas,  this  problem  might  be  resolved 
If  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  together 
review  and  consider  all  the  proposed  sites 
other  than  the  Sella  Bay  site  and  studies 
thereof  including  the  mechanism  of  land  ex- 
change as  necessary  to  determine  the  one 
.>:it€  other  than  the  Sella  Bay  site  that  would 
b*  most  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Guam 
»ad    the   Department    of   Defense   and    nio^t 


"Senate  CuNci-pRFNr  RrsoLi-ricN  ICo.  7 
■A  concurrent  resolution,  citing  iiie  "Nis'eiKf 
of  certain   conditions   of    mutu.-Hl   coiuerit 
confronting    the    reservation     and    non- 
reserv&Uon  residents  of  South  Dakota,  and 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and   the  President  of   the   United 
States  to  exercise  responsibillTv  and  au- 
thority In  resolving  them 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  thr  f:tate 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Rpprp'ftta- 
tives  concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  the  establishment  and  go\ - 
ernance  of  the  several  Indian  reservaiions 
within  the  state  of  South  D-ikoia  have 
resulted  from  treaties  and  other  acts  of 
the  United  States  government;    and 

"Whereas,  the  various  governmental  rela- 
tionships among  tribal,  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral governmental  units  are  both  unique 
and  often  ill-defined  and  are  extraordinary 
to  the  normal  relationships  envisioned  by 
our  federal  system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  fundament:tl  question  of  the 
definition  of  boundaries  of  the  reservat.ons 
is  presently  under  litigation  in  the  federal 
courts;  and 

"Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  boundary 
question,  there  are  further  questions  sur- 
rounding the  relative  authority  of  tribal,  lo- 
cal, state  and  federal  governments  to  exer- 
cise normal  governmental  powers  as  they 
might  apply  to  Indian  and  non-Indian  pe:-- 
.?ons  living  within  reservation  boinic1r<r:(-: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  uncertainties  and  com- 
plexities of  these  relationships  r.iise  su'o- 
stantial  questions  concerning  tlie  availabil- 
ity of  full  Constitutional  gtiaraniees  to  .all 
persons  residing  within  the  reservation 
boundaries,  and  further  thn  these  rondi- 
tioin;  tend  to  ha\e  the  effect  of  c-talili-sh- 
iUi-    varl.').i.>    ca'eg(jiif.=    of    cili.'ensliin    wnh 


aiteiuiaut  differences  in  the  rights  and  .'b- 
ligations  of  these  categories  of  individuals 
in  such  important  areas  as  taxation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  application  of  governmental 
authority  is  further  complicated  by  property 
ownership  patterns  Intermingling  privately 
owned  and  deeded  lands  with  tribal  and  trust 
lands  within  a  given  reservation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  administration  of  Justice 
and  protection  of  personal  safety  and  prop- 
erty of  both  Indian  and  non-Iri«Jlan  peoples 
alike  remains  in  question  in  such  matter*  as 
extradition,  application  of  tribal  law  to  non- 
Indian  persons  and  application  of  state  law 
to  Indian  persons  residing  or  located  within 
reservation  areius:  and 

"Whereas,  legal  uncertainties  extend  be- 
yond personal  rights  to  the  managemer:t 
of  national  resources  and  environmental  pro- 
tection including  but  not  limited  to.  exit- 
ing and  pot^-ntial  conflicts  involving  hunt);j^: 
and  fishing  regulation,  water  management 
and  rights,  and  funding  obligations  for  tlie 
development  of  park  and  recreation  ate.-i  . 
and 

"Whereas,  free  and  orderly  commerce  0:1 
the  con.servations  and  within  disputed  are;.- 
is  endangered  by  a  lack  of  certainty  in  the 
application  of  state  and  federal  law^  "and  reg- 
ulations relative  to  banking,  other  financial 
iransaciion.s.  the  Federal  Ti-aders  Act.  liquor 
control  and  other  aspects  of  conrmercial  111- 
tercxjurse;  and 

"Whereas,  consumer  protec.ion  m  such 
matters  as  profe.s.iional  licensing  and  othrr.- 
Is  in  question  In  reservation  areas  as  a  re- 
sult of  apparent  and  growing  limitations 
placed  on  the  application  of  state  law  within 
the  .several  Indian  resenations:  and 

•Whereas,  questions  are  being  raised  rtlj- 
live  to  what  services  ,state  and  local  govern- 
menUi  should  and  must  provide  reservati.).i 
resident--  m  view  of  growing  aiserUons  that 
state  law  and  a;itliority  do  not  extend  to  res- 
ervation areas:  and 

-Whereas,  the  cost  and  time  involved  in 
seeking  a  resolution  to  these  and  other 
problems  through  litigation  is  undesirable 
and  only  serve  to  prolong  uncertauuies  and 
encourage  increased  tensions:   and 

■  Wlieicas,  South  Dakota  s  Indian  rcsinva- 
tions  are  generally  lackuig  iu  quality  health 
scrv-ices,  employment,  educational"  oppor- 
tunity, adequate  commtmications  and  trans- 
portation and  other  ser\  ices  and  opporuitji- 
ties  gcneriUly  available  to  other  portions  01 
the  state;  and 

"Wliere:ts.  the  availability  of  qualitv  aiid 
clearly  deiitieU  governmental  services  are 
critical  to  the  solution  of  these  problem^ 
and  are  not  readily  po-sible  under  current 
condilioui;   and 

"Where.xs.  thc-e  tuidesirable  condiTi,,ns 
are  largely  a  result  of  acts  of  the  United 
States  government  and  the  stale  of  Souih 
Dakota  iii  virtually  powerless  to  achieve  their 
ftindamcntal  solution:  and 

"Wheiea:-.  tlie  state  of  South  Dakota  and 
the  several  tribal  governments  have  worked 
efTectivply  togetlier,  wiihm  limitations  oir - 
lined  herein,  throtigh  such  mechanisms  a-, 
the  South  Dakota  Indian  Affairs  Comnii.'-- 
.sion.  the  Ta.sk  Force  on  Indian-State  Rela- 
tioits  and  the  Indian  Affairs  Coordinator  ni 
addressing  ( ominou  problejii-s  in  economic 
development,  education  and  other  common 
(.oucerns: 

"Now.  tiierifore.  be  it  resolved.  b\  tlie 
Senate  of  the  Stale  of  Sou-Ji  Dakota,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  therein. 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
subordinate"!  are  uiged.  petitioned  and  nie- 
moriaIl7°d  t(  fullfill  their  ref^pectlve  respon- 
sibilities In  providing  leadership  in  t!:e  solu- 
tion of  the  e  ai-.d  otlier  problems  which  are 
equally  de-  tructive  to  the  progresf.  and  qual- 
l:v  v:  I: re  and  preservaiion  of  peace  of  tiolji 
:i!i':in  i.;.d  non-Indian  re.s.>dents  oX  the 
^■;cte   of   South   Dakota:    and 

■Re    ii     fuither    resolved      l'i:,l     ilie    ••.i.ite 
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(if    South    Dakota    recoi;nii'e«      l-.e    rii;hf    of 
inbal  self  goveninu'iit. 

Be  It,  furihor  resolvfcl,  tlui'.  copies  of  this 
resuhuion  he  forwarded  by  tlie  decretarv  of 
the  SeuHie  of  the  Stiiie  of  South  Dakota  to 
tiie  pre.sidiiig  officers  of  tlie  United  Stmes 
House  of  RepreseiitHUves  and  the  United 
Stalfs  Seuiiie.  the  Soiiiii  Dukuta  Cotiijres- 
.siijiutl  dfleyation.  the  PreMdeiu  of  tlie 
Uiuied  States,  the  Sei-retMrv  oi  the  Interior, 
ti'.s  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Slates 
and  the  governors  and  letiislative  bodies  of 
'he  states  of  Arizona,  California.  Idaho, 
Minnesota.  Montana.  Xew  Mexico  North 
Dakota.  Oregon,  Washington.  W'isron.sin  and 
Wyonnn<;." 

A  i<iuii.  memorial  of  the  Legi'<tat.uie  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico:  to  Ihc  C'oMiiniliee  on 
Iiilerior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"A  Joint  MEMo.tiAi  , 

'  ( Reciuestiiii;    the    Conuress    of    the    United 
States   to   adopt   lei;tslatioii    providini;    for 
.1  traiLsfer  of  title  oi  ccr'ain  lands  in  and 
alKiut  the  villatje  of  Apocl.ua  in  Rio  Arriba 
County,   Ne.v    Me.xi.o   and   in   other   areas 
of  the  State  sinillarl>  aifeited.  to  ilie  peo- 
ple in  loiiK-terrn  po.^.->.si..ii  fur  a  nominal 
consideration) 
Wherea-s,    the    Biirean    ol    Land    Muniige- 
ment  was  created  in  194f;  bv  thp  consolida- 
tion of  the  Gra/ins;  Servii  e,  formed  in  I9:J4. 
v.iih    the    General    Land    Oll.fe.    created    In 
1H12:    and 

'  Wlierea.'^,  manv  of  rlio  residents  In  or 
near  the  vllla^e  oi  Apodaca  in  Rio  Arriba 
count V.  New  Me.Mco.  and  other  areas  of  the 
state,  have  been  in  pf)sses.sioii  of  lands  that 
vere  obtansfd  from  their  ancestors  at  a  date 
before  the  Bureau  or  (he  Gru/ini,'  Service 
"ere  created:  and 

■Wherea-s.  by  the  it-rms  of  the  treatv  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  IVAH.  the  United 
:si,ites  iii'tiuiied  the  right  o(  propertv  in  all 
tiie  public  lands  ceded  by  toe  Republic  of 
Mexico  111  the  U'llled  Stui.>s.  mui  engaged 
itself  to  confirm  valid  Ipiid  s^rai.ts  and  to 
inviolably  respect  ihe  proj-ett<-  r!t;hts  of 
.\I<'xlcan  naliiiiiaN:   and 

Whereas,  nndi-r  the  tie  it  v  ttn'so  \rexi- 
'■ans  who  remained  in  I  he  lerritorv  of  New 
Mexico  would  be  presmned  to  hnve  elected 
to  become  Ainerican  citi/^ens  u"  thev  had 
tn.ide  no  election  to  retain  their  Mexican 
citizenship  within  o'.e  year  af'er  the  ratl- 
lication  of  the  trtniv  and  a-,  such  American 
(itl/en^  could  retain  the  projier"-  of  which 
they  were  in  possession;  and 

■  Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
chose  not  in  recoynize  t>ie  .Spani-h  land 
•-•.rant  of  1725  whereby  the  Spaiash  Kovern- 
inent  i-^siied  a  land  srant  to  the  local  settlers 
m  the  area  of  Rio  Arriba  county  near  the 
village  of  Apodaca  and  to  settlers  in  other 
areas  of  the  state:    and 

■  Whereas,  the  land  ha.s  been  improved  by 
the  labor  and  finances  of  those  people  in 
rx)s,se.s.sion,  which  has  greatly  increased  its 
v.ilue  from  the  orlplnal  value  ot  raw  lands 
uscble  onlv  for  -ra/iiii;  purposes: 

■  Now.  therefore,  be  it  re>,olved  bv  the  leu- 
i-lature  of  the  state  of  New  Mexicu  that  th* 
♦  'onixress  of  the  United  States  ts  requested 
to  adopt  lem-ia'ion  providint;  f'>r  the  tr:ins- 
I'er  of  title  to  lands  in  and  around  the  vll- 
hme  of  Apodaca  In  Rio  ArrilMi  county.  New 
Me.xico.  and  in  other  areas  of  the  >tate  sim- 
ilarly aiTccted.  for  a  nominal  consideration. 
to  those  people  who  have  been  m  long-term 
possession  and  have  made  substantial  im- 
provements to  such  laiKis  either  through 
•lil.ine,  lrrit;tttlon  or  buildim^s:    and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmuted  to  the  President  of 
•he  L'nlted  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
n'-mbers  of  the  New  Mcxno  dele^-ation  in 
i'>>n!:?res.s  and  to  the  Biire  .u  ot  Land  Man- 
a^-ement  ■■ 

A  concurrent  resolrn'on  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  oi  ?:-rMi  Dakota:   to 
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the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 

'HotisE  Concurrent  RESOLVTin>i  x,,  3022 
■■(A  concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Con- 
gress not  to  pa.ss  legislation  which  would 
regulate  abandoned  tmreclaimed  lands  nor 
to  pass  leyislaliun  which  would  put  a  per- 
ton  charge  on  surface-mined  coal  1 

'  Wherea.s,  Congress  has  passed  and  the 
Piesideiii  has  vetoed  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1974  which, 
among  other  maffers  of  concern,  deals  with 
the  control  of  the  environmental  impacts 
c>i  surface  coal  minint;  and  more  specilically 
With  the  reclamation  of  abandoned  mine  sites 
and  With  the  charKing  of  a  •icciamatioii  fee' 
on  a  per-ion  basis  on  surface-mined  coal; 
and 

Wherea-s.  the  North  Dakota  Le.t;tslative 
Asseiiiblv  applauds  the  linding  of  Congress 
wiihiii  the  veioed  Act  to  the  effect  that  the 
primarv  governmental  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping, authori/ing.  i.ssuing.  and  enforc- 
ing regulations  for  .surface  mining  and  rec- 
lama;ioii  operations  should  rest  with  the 
Sia'e'.  and  the  North  Dakota  Legislative 
A,-:iemblv  furthermore  ujiplauds  the  purpo.se 
of  Con'4ress  within  the  vetoed  Ait  to  ■pro- 
mote the  reclama'lon  of  mined  areas  left 
without  adequate  reclamation  and  which 
conlhiup.  in  their  unreclaimed  condition,  to 
subs:antially  degrade  the  quality  of  the  en- 
viroanienl,  preveni.  or  damage  the  beneticial 
iisj  of  the  land  or  water  resources,  or  en- 
dant,er  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public  ■; 
ai  d 

Whereas,  surface  minii;g  for  coal  has  been 
cciiducled  for  many  years  within  North  Da- 
kota beiore  the  Legislative  Assembly  enacted 
a  reclamation  statute,  with  the  result  that 
tiieie  are  presently  abandoned,  unreclaimed 
lands  which  the  State  desires  to  be  left  to 
the  (ii'isdlction  of  the  State  -so  that  the  de- 
sires of  citi;?ens  of  the  State  may  be  followed 
ill  cict  rmlning  w'l:ether  a  partici  lar  tract 
of  la  d  should  bo  reclaimed  to  a  previous 
contour  (>r  use.  wluiher  the  trad  should  be 
re -Limed  for  tlie  »--iieni  of  wlldlUe  which 
tlnUe  in  certain  mined  lands,  or  whether 
the  lit:  d  should  be  reclaimed  for  other  spe- 
clil  or  higher  lists:  and. 

•■Whereas  any  flat  tax  applied  to  both  biiM- 
min.Jiis  and  lignite  coal,  as  .suggested  by  the 
vetoed  Act.  would  be  discriminatory  against 
lignite  coal  producing  states,  as  the  value 
of  lignite  coal  Is  much  lower  than  tlie  value 
of  bituminous  coal;  and 

•Whereas,  the  North  Dakota  Legi>la'i\e  A- 
fcmhlv.  in  dealing  with  potential  large-scale 
coal  development,  is  con.sidering  a  .severance 
tax  on  a  per-lon  ha-sls  for  surface-mined 
coal,  and  if  the  Stale  impo.ses  such  severance 
t.ix  and  the  Federal  Government  impo.'^e:^  a 
"reclamation  fee'  of  the  variety  suggested  in 
the  vetoed  Act,  it  may  become  eionomically 
impo.ssible  for  the  vast  lignite  reserves  of 
North  Dakota  to  be  developed  for  the  bene- 
lil  of  the  entire  Nation;  and 

•  Whereas,  the  LegLslatlve  .A.ssembl\  of  tl;e 
State  of  Norlh  Dakota,  m  the  spirit  of  the 
finding;  and  the  purpo.se  u(  Congress  as  listed 
111  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation .\ct  of  1974  and  as  cited  hernn.  de- 
sires to  control  its  own  destlnv  by  taking 
upon  Itself  the  responsibility  of  developing, 
authorizing,  Usuing,  and  enforcing  laws  and 
regulations  for  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  within  the  area  of  it.s  o-aii 
sovereigntv: 

■•Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by-  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  llie  Stale  of 
North  Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in : 

•  That  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  Stat.-s 
1.S  hereby  urged  and  reque.sied  to  pass  legis- 
lation In  the  area  of  surface  mining  and  con- 
trol which  will  not  Interfere  with  the  rights 
of  individual  states  to  deal  with  abandoned, 
unreclaimed  lands  a.s  thev  deem  iu'ce.s.-ar\ 
and  de.-lrable;  and 

"Be  it   further  re:~ol'. ed.  that   Ihc  Congress 


of  the  Uiu:ed  States  is  herebv  ur-ed  and  re- 
quested to  p:k;s  legLslatlon  In  the  area  of  sur- 
lace  mining  and  reclainatlon  which  will  n  • 
have  the  effect  of  requiring  individual  state,, 
to  forego  either  their  ou  n  .severance  lax  ..r 
to  forego  p.itential  coal  devel'ipmcnt.  hi,,  .uue 
of  a  federal  .severance  tax:  and 

■'Be  it  further  re.soIved.  tliat  dulv  ei.r.lltd 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  for-Aarded  bv 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
.'-"enate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Sne-kker 
of  the  United  States  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  each  member  of  the  Nc  rth  Da- 
kola  Congressional  Delegaton." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Reprcseiu- 
atlves  of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Coin- 
niittee  on    Foreign   Relations: 

■'HoirsE  Resoh;tion 
■lUtLing    the    United    States    Congress    to 
unmediatelv  cea-se   all   aid   and   assistance   to 
the  govcnnnents  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia) 

■Whereas.  President  Gerald  R  Ford  has 
a.ked  the  Congrt-ss  oi  the  United  States  to 
appropriate  *:tOO  million  in  aid  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  .South  Vietnam  and  an  addi- 
tional *222  million  In  aid  to  the  government 
of  Cambixlia:   and. 

Whereas,  despite  massive  aid  in  the  past 
by  the  governmeiu  of  the  United  S'ates  to 
the  goveinment  of  South  Vietnam,  the  gov- 
ernment If  South  Vietnam  is  still  in  greit 
peril;   and, 

•Whereas,  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
have  suffered  through  years  of  war  and  South 
Vietnamese  government  corruption;  and, 

■  Whereas,  of  tiie  ■J,7fJ0  million  made  avail- 
able to  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
lor  the  12-inonth  period  ending  June  3.) 
approximately  ,*617  million  has  been  spent 
thus  far;    and, 

"VVIiereas.  the  government  o.'  South  Viet- 
nam has  spent  S2()4.(;  million  ot  this  S7ii(i 
million  for  bullets,  shells,  bombs,  and  other 
ammunition:  ,$70  5  million  for  fuel  and 
other  petroleum  products;  $466  million  for 
spare  parts  for  aircraft,  weapons,  and  other 
war  equipment;  «59.8  nnllion  for  other  mili- 
tary supplies;  $48  4  million  for  technical  as- 
sistance and  training;  ,$28.5  million  for 
American  administrative  services,  including 
military  attaches  In  South  Vietnam;  $52.3 
million  for  tr.uisporting  material  to  South 
Vletn.itn:  and  .sHi)  million  for  new  equip- 
ment;  and. 

■■Whereas,  ilie  United  States  is  still  m  the 
process  of  recovering  from  its  previo.us  la- 
vol'.emeiit  in  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,    that    involvemeni.    Ijci^an    v,  ith 
the  government  of  the  United  .-=tates  i;roM;l- 
Ing   aid   similar   to    that    no.v    b,.,,!'    son -hi 
and,  "^     ■ 

•Whereas,  m  that  picMou,;  involvcme  it 
.some  50,000  Amen-an  lives  were  lost,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  were  .spent,  and  the  ecoiiomv 
of  the  United  Stales,  as  a  result,  is  cur- 
r"ntly   suffering   severe   dislocations:    and 

■Whereas,  the  energy  crui.s  and  other  eco- 
nomic problems  demand  that  we  focus  oiir 
attention  to  .solving  doniesli<-  problems  asid 
needs. 

•'Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  bv  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  70th  General  As- 
sembly 

■■lliat  tlie  government  of  tlie  United  States 
should  not  give  further  assi,,tance  to  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  as  that  assist- 
ance would,  and  could  event iinlly  result  in 
the  further  loss  of  .American  lives,  and  seveif 
conriml.-  repercu.ssKm. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  all  American 
aid  including  personnel  and  materials  to  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia .should  <ea.se  Immediately,  and  tlia' 
national  administration  and  Congress  should 
turn  their  attention  to  the  .solution  of  the 
.se-.ere  e-oiiomi.-  problems  which  this  nation 
Is   presently   experiencing 

■Be  it  further  resolved  Diat  a  copy  of  this 
re.soliiijon   be   tran.smltted    forthwith   to  the 
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President  of  the  United  States,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Arkansas  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatl%'es,  and 
to  the  President  Pro  Tem  of  the  United 
.States  Senate."' 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive.s  of  the  CommonwealOi  of  Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs: 

•■Rr:sOLUTIONS     MlMORlALlZlNC     CONliR£SS     TO 

Take  Such  Steps  as  May  be  Necessary  To 
p^st.ablish  and  designate  boston  harbor 
AS  A  National  Historic  Siti: 

'Whereas,  Boston  Harbor  Is  of  such  gi-eat 
historical  significance  as  It  is  so  closely  as- 
.socipted  with  the  early  heroic  struggle  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  the  colonists  for  their 
iiidependence;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  svich 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and 
designate  Boston  Harbor  as  a  National  His- 
toric Site  In  commemoration  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial Observance  of  the  founding  of  our 
Country;  and  be  it  further 

'Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretair  of  the  Interior,  tlie 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress 
and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

A  resoltitinn  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington:  to  the  Committee  on  Porpigii 
Relations: 

"StNATK  Rl-SoirilMN   1.5 

"Whereas.  DURING  Jantiary  197:5.  the 
Viet  Nam  Cea.st-Fire  Agreement  was  signed 
in  Paris:  atid 

■"Whereas,  The  provisions  of  that  agree- 
ment called  for  the  return  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  an  accounting  of  the  men 
missing  in  action  by  the  Republic  of  North 
Viet  Nam:  and 

""Whereas.  Today,  almost  two  years  later, 
the  fate  of  thirteen  hundred  of  our  prisoners 
or  men  mi.ssing  In  Viet  Nam.  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia or  China  remains  utiknown:  and 

"  Wtiereas,  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Communists  intend  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
\  isions  of  requiring  a  return  of  all  prisoners 
or  requiring  an  accounting  of  the  men  miss- 
ing in  action,  and  requiring  the  return  of  the 
remains  of  those  who  died  on  foreign  soil; 
and 

"Wherea-s,  'VIVA  (Voices  in  Vital  America) 
and  the  National  League  of  Families  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  bringing  to  focus 
attention  on  the  plight  of  our  prLsoners  of 
war  and  those  missing  in  action:  and 

"Whereas.  The  focu>-of  our  endeavors  must 
be  a  complete  re^^fffPJKton  for  freedom; 

"Now,  there^e.  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Stmte  of  Washington.  That  we  do 
hereby  proclaim  our  full  stipport  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  families  and  frlend.s  of  the  Amer- 
ican PrLsoners  of  War  and  Missing  In  Actloii 
In  Southeast  Asia,  and  call  upon  all  citizens 
to  support  their  cause  and  help  to  bring  their 
fate  to  the  attention  of  America  and  the 
world  at  large;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  erf  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  member  of  Congress 
irojii  the  State  of  Washington," 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 


"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  F*residl:n  r 
AND  Congress  of  the  Unht-d  States  Rei.a- 

TIVB    TO    PBOTECTIWG     THE     TFKRrrOBIAL     Is- 
TEGRmr  OT  CTPKTtS 

"Whereas,  The  Republic  of  Cypru*.  is  an 
ludepentlBnt  military  state  and  a  member  ol 
the  United  Nations;  and 

•"WOiereas,  Turkey  by  armed  force  invaded 
Cyprtis  last  sunuuer,  forcing  over  I3  of 
Cj-priot  population  to  flee  their  homes;  and 

"Whereas,  Cj-prus  is  compo.sed  of  80  ,  of 
Greek  heritage,  20',  of  Armenian  heritjige 
aiid  18',.   of  Turkish  background:  and 

"Wherea.s,  Tui-key  has  seized  40'..  of  "Jie 
land  area  of  Cyprus  and  2,  of  ihe  agricul- 
tural and  Uidustrlal  wealth  ol  the  i-land, 
luclmliug  its  majoi-  ports;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  Nations  has  passed 
a  resoiutlon  calling  upon  all  natioiii  to  with- 
diaw  its  troops  from  Cyprus  and  resptci  Uie 
territorial  Integrity  of  Cyprus;  and 

""Whereas,  Turkey  has  refused  to  abide  by 
the  United  Nations  resolution;  and 

■"Whereas,  Turkey  has  declaied  iit.  sei^d 

portion  of  the  island  as  a  separate  s:aie;  and 

'"Whereas,  That  the  Massachusctii  House 

of  Representatives  condemns  armed  tijigres- 

siou  by  Turkey  upon  Cyprus;  lUid 

"Whereas,  That  the  Mas.sachuselt.s  House 
of  Representatives  protests  the  establlsli- 
ment  of  a  .separate  state  ou  the  seized  land 
by  Turkey;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved,  That  the  Mas^sachuse-cts  House 
of  Representatives  calls  upon  the  President 
and  Congress  to  support  the  United  Nation  s 
resoluUon  ou  Cyprus  and  relief  efforts  for 
Cyprtot  refugees;  and  be  It  further 

•Resolved,  That  the  Massachusctt*  Hou:,e 
of  Representatives  calls  upon  the  President 
and  Congress  to  .support  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Cyprus  and  tc  request  Turkev  10 
withdi-aw  its  armed  forces  inimediawlv  ;Vi,:ii 
Cvprus;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  copies  of  tlie.-*  rc->;^uiioii.- 
be  sent  by  Uie  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Reprt- 
:*ntalives  to  tlie  President  ol  lUt-  United 
Slates,  the  Vice  President  oi  me  Univtd 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  Uiuitd  staus 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Mas,.saclius*ti- 
Delegation  to  Congress  and  His  Emiutnce. 
Archbishop  lakovos,  Greek  Oithodox  Arch- 
bi.shop  of  America." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Cougres-,  of  Mi- 
cronesia; to  the  Committee  o;,  Intfc;c.r  ar.d 
Insular  Affairs: 

■*A  House  Joint  Rr.soiiriu.'^: 
■    Respectfully  resuestlng  the  United   .S'ates 

Goveruuient  to^xmsor  the  Trusi  Territory 

of  Uie  Pacific  Islands  for  meinbt .--sliip   in 

the  Asian  Development  Bank  1 
■Whereas,  under  Article  6  of  tl>fc  irr.sue- 
ship  Agreement  the  United  Stau-s.  as  aamii  - 
istering  authority,  U  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  promoting  tlie  economic  ad- 
vancement of  the  people  of  Micronesia:   and 

•  Whereas.  Ui  order  to  ensure  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Mlcronesian  economy,  an  inUux 
of  investment  capital  is  necessary;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Asian  Development  Banl:  is 
au  international  development  financial  insti- 
tution which  lends  funds  to  developing  mem- 
ber countries  In  order  to  atcele;aie  the  ect  - 
nomlc  development  of  Asian  ami  il,t  Pai  inc 
region;  and 

""Whereas,  the  Trust  Terrllor-  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  can  now  become  a  membei  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  due  to  its  a-sto- 
ciate  membership  in  the  Economic  and  S"o- 
cial  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  pjj' i  ir, 
( EaCAP)  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

"Whereas,  In  order  for  Micronesia  to  Join 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the  United 
States  must  sponsor  the  Trust  Teiritory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  guarantee  all  obli- 
gations incurred  by  the  Trust  Territorx  of 
the  Paclflc  Islands;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  i.s 
wllMng  to  appropriate  all  fund.*  necep<=arj  to 


meet   a:i>    i<!);!g;;ii(>ns  n,c-irred  b\    the  Tr.i  t 
Teriltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 

"•Whereas,  Micronesia  has  a  great  need  fi.r 
additional  funds  considering  the  smai:  in- 
crease this  year  in  United  States  funds  given 
to  Micronesia  when  compared  with  the  pre.s- 
ent  rate  of  worldwide  inflation;  and 

■"Wherea.-:.  the  Trust  Territory  of  tlie 
Pacific  Islands  made  a  similar  request  f'.r 
United  States  .sponsorship,  i;nder  Hi  ■;  c 
Joint  Re.solution  No.  77  adopted  by  the  .Sec- 
ond Regular  .Session  of  the  Fifth  Congress  of 
-Micronesia  upon  which  no  action  ha-  bee  1 
t  iken:    now,  ttierefore. 

"Be  it  re.sol-\ed  by  the  House  of  Repre-c.;" - 
aiives  of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  Micronesi  1, 
First  Re;_ular  .Session.  1975.  the  Senate  con- 
curring, that  the  United  States  Governincnt 
is  hereby  requested  to  sponsor  the  Tru-t 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  member- 
ship in  the  Asian  Development  Bank;  and 

■Be  It  fnrtlier  re.s.ilved  that  cert;li.  d 
copies  01  this  House  Joint  Resolution  be 
tnui&niiued  to  the  President  of  the  Unneci 
Stiites,  the  Spe.iker  of  the  House  of  Rcpie- 
seiiiativea  and  the  President  of  the  Sena"c 
of  tlie  United  Slates  Congress,  the  Secret  a:', 
of  the  United  .States  Department  oi  the 
Treasuiy,  the  S«Tret»rv  of  the  United  S".-!!^. 
Depaitnieni  of  the  Interior,  the  President  01 
the  Irusteeship  Coimcil  of  ihe  Un:ted 
Natu.us.  and  the  Hlgli  Comnn.s;, loner  ol  tin- 
Irust  Territory  of  the  Pacihc  l-laiids. 
■Adopted:  March  2.  1975.' 
A  resolution  of  the  Hou.se  o!  Reprf.s»-.:i,i- 
ttves  of  the  Stale  of  Aikansas;  to  the  Coni- 
miltce  ou  Appropriations  and  the  Commii- 
tee  on  Uie  Budget  jointly,  pursuaii!  to  tj,,- 
oici,-r  ol  J.inuary  30.  1975: 

HorsJ.  RfsoifTi.iN  .N,i 

HcM,-.'    rpsoliicion    urging    the    Congrc-s    oi 


'he  United  States  to  take  action.  wheiiCMi 
the   current    economic    recession    and    un- 
employment    situation    is   reduced,    to   es- 
tablish   a    retenue    s-aoilixation    appro:t,li 
ni  ;irtni.nisr..r.-'-   thv  Nation^s  budget. 
Wli^  ei-s.     ;liP     CuJigres-     of     tlie     Ui,. lU 
Slates    lia.s    conducted    the    fiscal    atfair-    iT 
this  Coiiiitr\    through  the  enactnuuii  of  1.;!- 
meroui,    detnitive    programs    which    coninnt 
federal   iuiui>    i.-r  a   i>uinber  ol   \ear-   ii     the 
future;  and 

■"Wniereas,  the  obligations  of  m^iuv  of  :i,e  e 
programs  are  of  a  continuing  nature  »i,f! 
these  commit  men  t,&  often  result  in  unman - 
a4;;eai-;e  dcliciu  diu"ing  periixi;  of  ecf.:»onr; 
crisis  or  low  tax  yield;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Stale  of  Aikaii.sii„  has.  t,in:  e 
1945.  operated  under  a  Revenue  SlabUi/a- 
tiou  L-j,*  approach  whereby  the  various  <\- 
l)eudiiure  ptogranis  of  lin.i  Slate  are  ina:!- 
aged  on  a  i»ay-as-you-go  priority  basis  ;,;,,; 
"■■Wlieie^.  the  recent  experiences  of  the 
federal  goveriuueut  In  incurring  opeiatia,.' 
deficits  p,,i,n.s  „p  n^e  need  for  the  Coiigies.s 
t(.  esiiiblLsii  :i  -ysttni  of  fiscal  prion,  ies 
■Alitrebv  tilt-  it-di.rail  t:.peudiiures  uia\  be 
geared  lo  the  revenues,  of  the  Conntrv  on 
a  prtorii>   Ijasis;  and 

■Wlier.  as  ii  i~  rett4;i,i^,fd  thai  duriii.'  the 
currem  iniiatiouary  economic  crisis  and 
high  untinpio.\n>€nl.  11  would  not  lie  feaM- 
ble,  ai  ihts  lime,  u,  esiiblish  a  piv-ss.. -,,,,. 
go  budget,  but  plans  .siiould  be  made  ;,;  ri  - 
store  the  Nation  to  a  balanced  budget  with 
Revenue  Stabiliy.ation  i-e.strKmis  to  go-eri 
the  Nation^s  fiscal  affairs  whenever  the  cur- 
rent econoi-ik-  crisj.s  and  iinemplovment  -'U\- 
»ilon  is  reducifl    Saw  iherefore.  be  ji 

■Re-'fjirfd  by  the  Hou.se  of  Representaiivcs 
of  the  Seventieth  General  A.shemblv  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas:  Tliai  the  Congress  of  :,, 
United  Stares  is  respectfully  reques-^d  •,, 
undertake  studies  of  the  letoimlltv  of  es- 
tablishiiig.  whenever  the  cinrrent  economic 
recession  has  abated  and  utiemplovnicnt  is 
reduced,  a  Revenue  Srablllaatlon  approach 
of   m:ir>a',-!ng   the   Natinr/s    budget    bv    . -ite- 
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gorles  of  IdentiHed  priorities  whereby  th« 
tot.il  obligations  of  t!»e  Nations  budget 
would  be  operated  on  a  pay-a-<-vou-t;o  basis 
or  within  defined  maximum  levels  of  expen- 
ditures an  outlined  by  tlie  Congress  Be  it 
iunlier 

■  Hcsolicd,  That  upon  adoption  hereof, 
copies  of  this  Resolution  shiill  be  furnished 
by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.-.eiitatives  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ot  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas  Con- 
!:res«ional  Delegation." 

A  joint  resoiution  of  the  Cleneral  Asseni- 
bh  of  the  Commoi. wealth  of  Virginia:  to  the 
CoiTiinlltee    on    the    Dutrict    ol    Columbia: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  264 
iviitionlng    the    Congre-w    of    the    United 
St.ites    to    m:ike    funds    available    to    the 
W.Tsliiiigton     Metropolitan     Area     Transit 
.'  u'honty 

■  Whereas,  the  General  A-.senibly  of  the 
C"i.anmon wealth  of  Virtjlnla  recognizes  the 
itrii.i'strated  need  and  Importance  of  a  mod- 
•  vii,  lupid  rail  system  to  Northern  Virginia 
.u.d  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area:  and 

"Wliere.is.  the  current  federal  funding  of 
iwo-!hlrds  of  tlie  rapid  nu!  construction 
lotii  does  not  refleci  the  lf»7:i  amendment  to 
the  National  Mass  Tran.sit  Asilslance  Act 
providing  for  80-20  funding  of  the  capital 
projects  for  ma.ss  transit;  and 

"Whereas,  the  impact  of  inflation  upon 
the  construction  costs  of  the  system  has 
rrached  the  point  wherei  construction  with- 
in the  present  funding  level  would  not  pro- 
vide the  98  5  mile  s\stem  as  planned;  and 

••Whereas,  the  resulting  dertclts  for  the 
operation  of  the  bus  systtm  are  becoming 
ind  will  become  a  prohibitive  burden  on  the 
Nortlicrn  Virginia  localities:   and 

"Wliereas.  a  large  portion  of  the  operating 
tleru'ii  must  be  borne  by  a  fare  increase:  and 

"Whereas,  the  residents  of  theiie  Jurisdlc- 
'ions  iiave  demousirated  tlieir  commitment 
to  a  i»8  5  mile  ^vstem  by  a  willingness  to  tax 
thcmsflves  through  bond  referenda  and  ap- 
I)ropriations  of  the  local  governing  bodies; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Rvsolred  by  the  Hou:s<?  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  Asscm- 
i)ly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  does 
hereby  petition  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  UiUted  States 
('ont:re.ss  to  endorse  and  approve  80-20  fund- 
ing retroactive  'o  July  one.  nineteen  hun- 
dred seventy-three,  for  the  Metrorail  con- 
struction project  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan  Area   Transit   Authority:    and.    be   It 

•Rr'iali-ed  jurther,  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commnnwealth  of  Virginia  does 
lierebv  petition  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  transit  .Authority  to  adopt  a  realistic 
fnre  schedule  which  will  minimixe  the  oper- 
atltiK  bus  dehclt  which  mu-t  be  paid  by  the 
.Northern   Virginia  local   governments. 

•ncifitird  further.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly 01  Virginia  expres,sea  its  support  for 
.'•Mi  \n  behf.lf  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Jurls- 
di.  lions  In  their  Joint  and  several  efforts  to 
meet  thiir  commitments  to  the  Washinutoa 
Metropolitan   Area  Transit  Authority." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
^1  lip  of  r.ihfornla;  to  the  Committee  on 
I  unm-e.' 

"Resolution   Cnxrrfi:   

•A-.-einbly  Joint   Resolution   No    4  -  Rela- 
tive to  the  deflnltion  of  tax  effort  under  the 
State  and  Loc:il  Assistance  Act  of  1972 
"LEG^st..^T^vE  coi-'nsel's  digest 

"AJR  4.  Lancaster.  State  and  local  a.«ist- 
ancp 

"This  measure  would  memorialize  Con- 
gress to  redefine  'tax  effort'  for  purpo.-«.s  of 
determining  allocation  of  funds  to  local  gov- 
ernment under  the  State  and  Local  Assist- 
ance Act  of  I'JVJ.  in  order  to  allocate  a  larger 
share  of  such  fund-s  to  cities  and  counties. 


"W^lereas.  Tlie  current  formula  for  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  local  governments  vinder  the 
State  .\.:.a  Local  Assistance  Act  of  1972  places 
a  major  emphasis  on  the  tax  effort  factor  In 
local  communities;  and 

"Whereas.  Tlie  tax  effort  factor  Is  based  on 
the  amount  of  eligible  taxes  collected  by  a 
local  communrLV.  this  being  recognized  a.s  the 
measure  of  a  local  governments  effort  to 
fully  utilize  the  financial  resources  avaiKU)le 
in  the  local  community:   and 

"Wherea-s,  In  formulating  the  State  and 
Local  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  the  Congress 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  status 
of  California  cities  and  counties  which  re- 
ceive services  from  special  districts  which 
are  the  direct  recipients  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  citlzeos  of  these  cities  and  counties;  and 
"Whereas,  As  a  result  of  this  .special  district 
taxation,  cities  and  counties  are  thus  de- 
prived of  credit  for  tax  effort  under  the  pres- 
ent definition  of  tax  effort  in  the  State  and 
Local  Assistance  Act  of  1972;  and 

"Whereas,  This  results  m  cities  and  coun- 
ties receiving  a  reduced  amount  of  revenue 
on  a  per  capita  share  ba.^is.  the  inequity 
amounting  to  as  mucii  a.s  I.OOO  (one  thou- 
sand i  percent  between  the  lowest  and  high- 
est city  per  capita  allocation  despite  the  fact 
that  taxpayers  in  these  cities  and  counties 
mav  pay  approximately  the  same  average 
tax  rate;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  At^enibli/  inid  Senate  o/ 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congre.s,s  of  the  United 
States  to  remove  such  an  inequity  either  bv 
amending  the  State  and  Local  Assistance  Act 
of  l'J72  or  by  administrative  rnling  .specifi- 
cally defining  what  constitutes  'tax  effort" 
by  a  city  or  a  county,  so  as  to  include  the 
total  amount  of  eligible  taxes  paid'  by  the 
taxpayers  of  a  city  or  a  county  rather  than 
taxes  collected'  by  the  city  or  county  gov- 
ernment, the  former  being  a  truer  measure 
of  local  effort  to  fully  titill;'e  the  financial 
resources  available  in  the  local  community; 
and  be  it  further 

■  liciolvrd.  riiat  the  C>iiff  Clerk  of  the  .\s- 
.sembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Slates,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou,c  of 
Representatives,  ai:d  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Ha'.v.iii;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Re.solution  No.  178 
"Urging  establishment  of  equitable  applica- 
tion of  the  aid  to  families  v.lth  dependent 
children  program. 

"VVhere.^s.  the  Federal  Ciovernment  has  un- 
dertaken to  provide  a.ssislance  to  persons 
with  dependent  children,  to  assure  a  basic 
income  to  qualifying  families:  and 

"Whereas,  the  operation  of  the  program 
has  resulted  in  inequitable  coverage  for 
APDC  fathers  ns  oppo.sed  to  quaIilic;itions 
of  AFDC  mothers:  and 

"Whereas,  an  AFDC  mother  may  work  and 
cnntmue  to  receive  .\FDC.  but  a  working 
AFDC  father  is  ineligible  for  AFDC  assist- 
ance and  must  resort  to  Stale-supported 
asslstaiue  programs,  resulting  In  often  in- 
equil.ible  coverage  and  assistance  for  persons 
in  stibstatitlally  identical  circumstance^;  and 

"Wherea.s,  Federal  efforts  to  assist  the 
Stales  in  providing  basic  income  to  qualify- 
ing families  should  be  stniciurcd  to  avoid 
clearly  inequifiTjle  applications  of  the  law; 
and 

"Whereas,  pennli/.ing  persoiv;  in  identical 
clrcsimslances  b>  allowing  coverage  for  .some, 
and  not  for  others,  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  intent  of  as.suring  a  minimum  standard 
of  public  assistance  for  families  with  depend- 
ent children:  and 

•Whereas,  the  inoquitable  result  prevents 
Slates  from  handling  the  problems  on  an 
equitable    basL^    becau.se    of    the    difVerent 


standards  of  eligibility  and  cla-s-ses  result- 
ing from  the  Federal  regulations;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

■Rr.'iolicd  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eightli 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular 
Session  of  1975.  That  It  urges  the  reforma- 
tion of  eligibility  standards  of  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  program, 
to  in.sure  equal  coverage  to  all  families  with 
dependent  children  in  need  f>f  public  as-slst- 
ance;  and  be  it  further 

"ficso/icd.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  Senator  Daniel 
K.  Inouve,  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong.  Represent- 
ative Spark  Matsunai,'a.  Representative 
Patsy  T.  Mink.  Speaker  of  the  House  Carl 
Alberr.  Vice-  President  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare" 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  ot 
H.r.\ .111 :  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

'  SE^•.^TE  RrsotuTioN  No.  179 

•  Ur-uig    expanded    Federal     assistance     to 

Slates  for  public  assistance  programs. 

"Whereas,  tlie  federal  government  has  in 
the  past  recognized  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  public  a-sslstance  aid  to  the 
states  III  meeting  the  .^oaring  costs  of  welfare; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  programs  do  not 
include  coverage  for  all  persons  who  are  in 
genuine  need  of  public  assistance:   and 

■  Whereas,  persons  not  presently  covered 
In  federal  programs  are  no  less  in  need,  and 
tne  federal  government  has  no  less  a  duty 
to  provide  benefits  and  dU-ect  aid  to  states, 
m  the  form  of  matching  funds  or  similar 
assi-tance  meclianisms  for  persons  not  cov- 
ered by  federal  public  assistance  programs; 
and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  no  rea.sonable  basis  for 
the  federal  government  to  provide  assistance 
to  states  for  the  support  of  certain  classes 
of  needy  persons,  to  the  inequitable  exclu- 
sion of  a.sslstance  to  other  equally  needy 
persons;  and 

"Whereas,  the  cost.s  of  welfare  in  the  states 
Is  very  burdensome,  despite  tlie  existence  of 
some  federal  programs,  because  of  tlie  In- 
creasing numbers  of  persons  in  genuine  need 
of  public  assistance,  resulting  from  factors 
beyond  tiieir  control,  such  as  the  .slumping 
economy  and  Incumbent  decrease  in  Jobs; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  needy  persons  are  deserving 
of  rinancial  relief  of  a  nature  and  to  tlie  ex- 
tent otiier  needy  persons  pre.^ently  covered 
by  federal  programs  are  receiving;  now, 
tiierefore.  be  it 

•RC'OUed  by  the  Semite  of  the  Eighth 
legislature  of  tlie  Stute  of  Huuaii.  Regular 
.Sc,s,^io/i  of  197',.  That  it  urges  expansion  ot 
federal  programs  to  persons  in  need  of  public 
assistance,  whether  by  matching  funds  pro- 
gram.s.  or  on  other  ba.sis;   and   be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res. 
olution  be  transmitted  to  the  members  of 
the  Haw. Ill  congressional  delegation:  the 
Speaker  of  tiie  U  S.  House  of  Representatives; 
Vue-Presidcnt  Nelson  Kockcfeller.  presiding 
otlicc-r  of  ilie  Senate;  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare." 

A  ci'iicurrent  resolution  of  the  Legi  latine 
of  the  Stale  of  Hii.vaii:  to  the  Conimitue  on 
Finance : 

"House  Concurrent  Risoi  utio.v  No   3 
'  Requesting  Congress  to  establish  a  federally 
lunded  national  Incoine  nuuiitenance  pro- 
gram 

"Whereas,  changes  m  the  ecoiiomv  and  so- 
ciety have  increased  the  dependence  of  many 
(  itl/ens  on  government  for  the  provision  of 
income  sufficient  to  meet  their  minimum 
needs:  and 

"Where.is.  while  the  federul  government 
pioneered  the  implementation  of  income 
maintenance  programs,  the  financial  burden 
for  many  programs  is  also  the  responsibility 
or  the  states;  and 
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"Whereas,  perceptions  as  'tO  what  consti- 
tutes minimum  needs  for  Income  main- 
tenance vary  drastically  among  the  states 
and  their  political  subdivisions;  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  system  of  state  re- 
.sponsibility  has  resulted  in  an  uneven  patch- 
v.ork  of  programs  and  benefits,  in  which  some 
states,  in  setting  unrealistically  low  stand- 
ards of  minimum  need,  can  shlf;  the  re- 
sponsibility to  other  states  with  a  more  en- 
lightened, attitude  towards  the  needs  of  all 
citizens:  and 

"Whereas,  the  burden  borne  by  each  state 
m  income  maintenance  programs  is  strongly 
influenced  by  national  policies  on  expendi- 
tures and  Immigration;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  widespread  concern  that 
current  Income  maintenance  programs  have 
created  dependence  and  loss  of  dignity 
among  assistance  recipients,  and  that  new 
approaches  should  be  attempted;  and 

"Whereas,  many  of  these  new  approaches 
demand  additional  funds  which  are  not 
available  to  hard-pressed  state  governments; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Hawaii  believe 
that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  should 
be  guaranteed  an  income  adequate  to  meet 
their  minimum  needs,  regardless  of  their 
age,  sex,  family  arrangement,  or  state  resi- 
dence, while  at  the  same  time  they  should 
be  given  an  economic  hicentive  to  work;  and 
"Whereas,  the  people  of  Hawaii  believe 
that  the  financial  responsibility  for  national 
policy  should  be  placed  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; now,  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eightli  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1975,  the  Senate 
con-iirring.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  urged  to  develop  and  fund  a  na- 
tional income  maintenance  policy  and  pro- 
gram to  replace  cvirrent  state  and  federal 
income  maintenance  programs;  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  all  members  of  the  Hawaii 
congressional  delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Re.solution  No.  172 
"Requesting  revision  of  Federal  allocation 
procedure  of  public  assistance  funds. 
"Whereas,  the  increasing  numbers  of  per- 
sons receiving  and  needing  public  assistance 
has  caused  state  expenditures  to  dramati- 
cally increase,  requiring  increasingly  larger 
proportionate  spending  for  public  assistance 
by  the  State  of  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  the  ability  of  the  State  to  main- 
tain the  Increasing  expenditures  is  not 
unlimited:  and 

'Whereas,  the  proportionate  federal  fund- 
ing of  state  welfare  programs  is  significantly 
below  the  national  average,  contributing  to 
the  public  assistance  burden  on  the  State; 
and 

'Whereas,  the  disproportionate  federal 
funding  is  the  result  of  allocation  of  funds 
in  a  ratio  disproportionate  to  the  needs  of 
the  State:  and 

■Whereas,  there  are  factors  not  subject 
to  state  control  particularly  contributory  to 
the  required  higher  spending  by  the  State, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  State.  Includmg 
the  higher  cost  of  living  for  persons  residing 
in  Hawaii,  and  the  obligation  of  the  State 
to  provide  for  Immigrants,  from  the  U.S. 
mainland,  and  from  foreign  countries:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawcii.  Regular 
Session  of  1975.  That  it  requests  and  urges 
revision  of  federal  allocation  of  public  as- 
sistance funds  based  on  needs  of  the  State, 
in  view  of  problems  peculiar  to  the  State  not 


allowing  the  State  its  proportionate  share  of 
federal  allotments;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  members  of 
the  I^wall  congressional  delegation,  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
to  Vice-President  Nelson  Rockefeller,  presid- 
ing ofiicer  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Heulth,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

Two  resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Resolution  No. 

"Resolutions  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  ex- 
panding medicare 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  is  now  en- 
veloped in  the  throes  of  serious  inflation; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  elderly  citizens  with  fixed 
and  limited  Incomes  are  faced  with  Impend- 
ing financial  crises;  and 

"Whereas,  The  needs  of  these  elderly  citi- 
zens in  the  field  of  assistance  are  so  essential 
to  our  way  of  life;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  which 
under  the  Medicare  Program  would  Include 
the  cost  of  eyeglasses,  dentures,  hearing  aids 
and  prescription  drugs;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth." 

"Senate  Resolution  No. 

"Resolutions  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  that 
would  preclude  social  security  benefits 
from  affecting  Veterans  Administration 
pension  payments 

"Whereas,  Many  war  veterans  are  receiving 
Social  Security  benefits  and  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration  pension   payments;    and 

"■Whereas.  It  would  be  unfair  and  unjust 
to  allow  any  Social  Security  benefits  to  de- 
crease or  to  eliminate  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration pension  payments  to  veterans  re- 
ceiving both;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  jJre- 
clude  any  change  in  Social  Security  benefits 
from  affecting  any  Veterans  Administration 
pension  payments  to  veterans  receiving  both 
,  benefits  and  payments;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

A  re.solution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  310 
"Supporting  Senate   bill   410  of  the   United 
States    Senate    regarding    social    security 
benefits  limitations 

"Whereas,  the  Social  Security  system  of 
the  United  States  was  established  by  the 
Congress  to  provide  for  an  adequate  income 
to  retired  persons  to  spare  them  from  the 
economic  hardships  which  often  accompany 
retirement:  and 

"■Whereas,  the  current  .schedule  of  benefits 
payable  under  Social  Security  provides  that 
payments  to  persons  65  to  72  are  ratably 
reduced  if  the  recipient  continues  to  ea  -n 
outside  incom.e;   and 

"Whereas,  this  method  of  calculating 
benefits  means  that  retired  persons  are  ef- 
fectively discouraged  from  continued  em- 
ployment in  any  capacity  on  reaching  age  G5 
and  are  therefore  reduced  to  accepting  their 
Social  Security  benefits  as  their  sole  source 
of  income;  and 


•  Whereas,  in  view  ot  the  dependence  cf 
the  elderly  on  income  which  is  relatively 
fixed.  Social  Security  benefits  are  Inadequate 
in  view  of  the  current  escalating  cost  of  liv- 
ing which  is  outstripping  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances under  Social  Security:  and 

"Whereas  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
and  necessity  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  remove  the  current  provisions  re- 
lating to  earnings  limitations  and  Social 
Security  benefits  in  order  that  the  elderly 
can  continue  to  work  and  earn  extra  income 
in  addition  to  Social  Security;   and 

"Whereas,  such  a  bill  has  already  been 
introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  Senate  Bill  410  which  would  repeal 
the  provisions  in  the  Social  Security  Act; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular 
Sc.'^.^ion  of  1975,  That  the  Legislature  supports 
and  recommends  passage  of  Senate  Bill  410 
for  the  aforementioned  purposes;  and  be  it 

■Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  members  of 
Hawaii's  Congressional  Delegation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration." 

.\  resolution  of  the  Maryland  Municipal 
League  supporting  reenactment  of  general 
revenue  sharing  with  an  amendment  regard- 
ing requirements  for  publication  of  reports: 
to   the   Committee    on   Finance. 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
County  of  Suffolk.  New  York,  urging  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  of  the  Tennessee  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  in  opposition  to  the  import 
tax  on  oil:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  re- 
garding the  transportation  of  liquefied 
natural  gas  from  Alaska  to  the  United 
States  East  Coast;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  resolution  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and 
Vocational  Education  Association  ot  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  opposing  reductions 
in  vocational  educational  appropriations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  jointly,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975. 

A  resolution  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Washington,  DC,  on  behalf  of  the  hungry 
and  poverty-stricken  people  of  the  world-  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  of  the  Pacific  Conference  rf 
Legislators,  Saipan,  Mariana  Islands,  relat- 
ing to  the  surface  transportation  needs  ir, 
Micronesia:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi-r 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session,  the  follov  int- 
executive    report.s    of    committees    were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Mark  W.  Buyck.  Jr  .  of  South  Carolina  to 
be  US  attorney  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina. 


'The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. » 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  report  favorably  the 
nominatif^n  of  Lieutenant  General  Wool- 
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wine.  USA,  to  be  placed  on  the  -etircd  list 
in  that  grade.  In  the  Naiy.  Admiral 
Shear  for  appointment  as  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  Vice  Admiral  David 
Bagley  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
admiral:  two  admirals — AdmiraLs  Worth 
Bagley  and  Ralph  Cousins — to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  that  yrade:  Vice  Ad- 
miral Moran  for  appointment  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  that  grade:  and,  eight  cap- 
tains for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
«rade  of  rear  admiral.  In  the  Marine 
Corps  and  Marine  Corp.?  Reserves,  there 
are  13  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general,  .^nd,  in  the  Air  Force. 
Maj,  Gen.  William  Lyon.  USAFR.  for  ap- 
pointment a.s  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve. I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  Exei  utive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  addition,  '.here  are 
238  for  appointment  in  the  Army  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below.  In  the  Navy 
and  Naval  Reserve,  there  are  2.026  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  and 
below  and  in  the  Air  Force  and  Reserve 
of  the  Air  Force,  there  are  2.104  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  be- 
low. Since  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congre.ssional  Record 
and  to  save  the  e.xpensc  of  printing  again. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  March  6.  March  17,  March  20. 
February  28.  March  12.  March  24.  March 
14.  March  26.  and  March  3,  1975.  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.  > 


April  S,  1975 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  .second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 

S.  1372.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  States 
having  agreements  entered  into  thereunder 
will  continue  to  make  .social  security  pay- 
ments and  reports  on  a  calendar-quarter 
ba-si-:  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  FUiance. 
By  Mr   HELMS: 

S.  1373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chatchal 
"Rick"  Chatranon.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bienvenldo 
L.  Mendoza.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1375.  A  bill  to  provide  for  con.strxictlon 
of  certain  bridges,  approaches,  and  roads 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  ou 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr,  TOWER: 

S.  1376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concepciou 
Vela.squez  Rivas.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  1377.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establi.sh- 
ment  of  the  Atlantic  Wetlands  Research 
Center.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    BAKER   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BaocK) : 

S.  1378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community    .\ct   of    1055    to   authorize   t!ie 


Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  to  make  assist- 
ance payment.s  to  Anderson  County  and 
Roane  County.  Teiuiessee.  Referred  to  the 
Joi;.'  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  .Mr   FANNIN: 

S.  1.J79.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  tax 
creclits  for  cert, tin  appHcatlons  of  solar 
e:ier>!v  equipment  and  other  purposes.  Re- 
I'Tft-a  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Bv  Mr   WILLIAMS: 

S.  i:!80.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fori'!t.',u 
A.ss:^t;ince  Act  of  1974  to  tiu-reTi.-,e  the  amount 
of  assistance  aviiil.ible  to  Soiith  Vietnamese. 
Cambodinn.  and  Loatlan  children  Referred 
tj  'he  Conunittee  on  Fore:i;n  Relations. 

S  l:)81,  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  reimburse  each  State  and  local  gov- 
e.-nme:U  the  amount  of  real  property  tax 
revenvte  lost  throui,'h  diplomatic-  t:ix  exemp- 
tion Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Porelsn 
Rehiiioiis 


STATEMENTS      ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND 
S  1375.  A  bill  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion of  certain  bridges,  approaches,  and 
road.s  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
longtime  advocate  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  acro.ss  the  Atlantic  end  of  the 
canal  to  provide  ea.sy  transit  similar  to 
that  now  achieved  at  the  Pacific  end  by 
the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge. 

At  the  time  of  the  1903  treaty  when 
the  United  States  obtained  the  Canal 
Zone  in  perpetuity,  there  was  only  very 
light  traffic  acro.ss  the  Canal  Zone  at 
either  end. 

However,  as  Panama  developed,  ferry 
systems  were  utilized  and  finally  in  1962 
the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  was  con- 
structed at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal. 
As  the  years  passed,  the  trafiBc  at  the 
Atlantic  end  has  increased  but  today 
there  is  no  adequate  canal  crossing  fa- 
cility except  for  a  small  bridge  across 
the  locks  at  Gatun.  The  time  has  now 
been  reached  where  the  construction  of 
a  suitable  bridge  across  the  Atlantic  end 
of  the  canal  and  the  Lower  Chagres 
River  with  appropriate  roads  in  the 
Canal  Zone  is  needed. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  bill  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  construction  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  give  this  bill  serious  and  favorable 
action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1.375 
Ba'  It  ena<ted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrprexentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenra  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
order  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  is  authori/'.ed  and 
directed — 

(I)  to  construct,  or  cause  to  be  con- 
structed, across  the  Atlantic  sea  level  por- 


tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  maintain,  a 
bridge  clear  of  all  locks  and  dams  of  the  canal 
and  with  a  clearance  not  less  than  the  clear- 
ance of  the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  in  the 
Canal  Zone; 

|2)  to  construct,  or  cause  to  be  con- 
structed, and  maintain,  a  bridge  at  a  suit- 
able point  acrofs  the  Chagres  River  in  the 
Canal  Zone;  and 

{.i)  to  construct,  or  cause  to  be  con- 
structed, and  maintain,  such  approaches  to 
each  such  bridge,  and  such  additional  road-; 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  appropriate  highway  connection  of 
each  such  bridge  with  the  road  system  of  tlie 
Can.il  Zone  and  the  road  system  of  t!ie  Re- 
public of  Panama. 

(b)  Such  bridges,  approaches,  and  roads 
shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  and  .shall  be 
made  available  for  use  bv  the  public  free  of 
tolls, 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may 
act  and  cxerci.se  his  authority  as  President 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  may  uti- 
lize tlie  services  and  facilit:es  of  that  com- 
pany. 

(d)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  fi- 
nance the  construction,  operation,  and  maln- 
ten:u\ce  of  stich  bridges,  approaches,  and 
roads  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  1377.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Atlantic  Wetlands  Re- 
search Center.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

ATi..\NTic   wi:tl.ands  reskarch   center 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Piesident,  "wet- 
lands" includes  ponds,  small  lakes, 
marshes,  sloughs,  bogs,  swamps,  and  so 
forth,  as  well  as  shallow  parts  of  coastal 
■waters  and  large  lakes.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans rely  on  these  wetlands  to  furnish 
them  with  healthful  outdoor  recreation 
hi  the  form  of  hunting  and  birdwatch- 
ing.  and  to  observe  imique  aquatic  situa- 
tions. Wetlands  are  particularly  impKjr- 
tant  in  maintaining  the  ecological  bal- 
ance necessary  to  sustain  migratoiT 
waterfowl. 

Over  the  years,  however,  wetland  acre- 
age has  been  steadily  slu-inking.  Many  of 
the  swamps  and  marshes,  which  at  first 
provided  some  of  the  basic  necessities 
for  life,  have  gradually  disappeared 
through  drainage  and  filling  to  provide 
for  agriculture,  mosquito  control,  high- 
ways, housing,  and  industry. 

Since  colonial  times  the  wetland  acre- 
age in  the  Atlantic  flyaway  has  been  re- 
duced from  60  million  acres  to  about  one- 
half  that. 

Although  many  levels  of  government, 
including  Federal,  interstate.  State, 
county,  and  township  have  now  legis- 
lated to  preserve  wetlands,  wetland  man- 
agers must  develop  new  techniques  for 
upgrading  these  remaining  wetlands. 
What  are  these  techniques  and  how  can 
they  be  effectively  applied?  What  Is  the 
present  and  potential  production  of  wild- 
life from  existing  wetlands?  What,  for 
example,  is  the  current  production  of 
black  ducks,  woodduck,  and  ringneck 
ducks? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other  funda- 
mental questions  can  only  be  foimd 
through  long-range  scientific  studies.  No 
existing  facility  now  exists,  however,  in 
the  Atlantic  flyaway,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  which  begins  to  pro- 
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vide  the  multitude  of  answers  needed  for 
effective  wetlands  preservation  and 
management. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  create  such  a  facility.  After 
much  consideration,  it  is  recommended 
by  the  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council  that 
the  principal  physical  location  of  the 
station  be  close  to  the  home  campus  of 
the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono.  This 
site  has  many  advantages.  Officials  of 
the  University  have  expressed  high  en- 
thusiasm for  the  station  and  have 
pledged  their  support  in  providing  both 
temporary  facilities  and  long  term  es- 
sentials such  as  library  services  and 
technical  knowledge  from  the  areas  of 
soil  science,  wildlife  management,  for- 
estry, agriculture,  animal  diseases,  hy- 
drology, biology,  biometrics,  and  data 
processing. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  loca- 
tion    of     the     New     England -Atlantic 
Provinces-Quebec   Center   for   Regional 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Maine.  This 
endowed  center  is  designed  to  encourage 
graduate  study  and  research  in  regional 
topics.    It   is    open    to   Canadians    and 
Americans  in  the  fields  of  environmental 
ecology  and  offers  another  bridge  for  co- 
operative work  on  an  international  basis. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
enact  this  important  piece  of  environ- 
mental legislation.  The  proposed  Atlantic 
Wetlands  Resource  Center  would  focus 
on  the  preservation  and  management  of 
wetlands  especially  those  of  importance 
for  waterfowl  production.  This  includes 
portions  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont,      Massachusetts,       Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia,   West   Virginia,   North   Carolina, 
South   Carolina,   Georgia,   and  Florida. 
The  station  would  be   indirectly  con- 
cerned with  a  diversity  of  wetland  habi- 
tats and  would  coordinate  with  agencies 
conducting  studies  outside  the  limits  of 
the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  our  wetlands,  we 
must  coordinate  our  effoits.  This  center 
would  enable  us  to  do  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

S.   1377 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  responsible  land  use 
planning  and  the  development  of  manage- 
ment criteria  to  protect,  maintain,  and  In- 
crease the  productivity  of  wetlands  which 
are  of  particular  Importance  in  maintaining 
the  Atlantic  flyway  waterfowl  population,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  an  Atlantic  Wetlands 
Research  Center. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  es- 
tablish, administer,  and  conduct  such  pro- 
grams of  Investigation  and  research,  and 
undertake  such  pilot  projects  for  manage- 
ment of  wetlands,  and  develop  and  demon- 
strate such  techniques,  as  he  determines 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  increase 
the  biological  productivity  of  the  principal 
migratory  bird  habitats  of  the  Atlantic  fly- 
way. 


Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  State  con- 
servation agencies,  land-grant  coUeges,  cor- 
porations, associations,  other  business  en- 
titles, or  individuals,  and  may  acquire  lands 
by  donation  or  piu-chase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  by  lea.se.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  accept  donations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
establish  an  Advisory  Council  of  no  more 
than  seven  members  to  represent  the  views 
of  the  principal  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions   concerned   with    the   preserva- 
tion, perpetuation,  and  management  of  wet- 
land resources  for  migratory  birds  in  the  At- 
lantic flyway  and  to  advise  him  with  respect 
thereto.    The    Secretary    shall    appoint    the 
members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  one  mem- 
ber shall  be  a  State  fish  and  wUdllfe  agency 
director  or  commissioner   to   represent   the 
northeast  section  of  the  Atlantic  flyway  and 
one  member  shall  be  a  State  fish  and  wild- 
life agency  director  or  commissioner  to  rep- 
resent the  southeast  section  of  the  Atlantic 
flsrway.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
without  compensation  as  such,  but  may  be 
reimbursed  for  ti-avel,  subsistence,  and  re- 
lated expenses  Incurred  in  carrying  out  their 
duties  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
designate  one  of  such  members  as  Chairman. 
Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Ml-.  BAICER  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brock)  : 
S.  1378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion to  make  assistance  payments  to 
Anderson  County  and  Roane  County, 
Termessee.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  to  make  as- 
sistance payments  to  the  Tennessee 
Counties  of  Anderson  and  Roane.  This 
legislation  compensates  the  two  coun- 
ties for  the  loss  of  tax  revenues  and  the 
special  burdens  placed  on  coimty  serv- 
ices by  the  Oak  Ridge  Nuclear  installa- 
tion, which  is  exempt  from  ta:cation. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  of  the  lo- 
cation of  nimierous  Government  facili- 
ties in  Roane  and  Anderson  Counties 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
fiscal  problems  as  well.  Between  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration and  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity installations,  much  of  the  useable 
iridustrial  land  already  has  been  occu- 
pied in  the  two-cotmty  area.  Further- 
more, the  Oak  Ridge  complex  is  the 
largest  employer  in  the  State  of  Termes- 
see; and  the  size  of  that  employment 
makes  it  difficult  to  attract  other  indus- 
tries. 

Anderson  County  possesses  the  high- 
est county  tax  rate  in  Tennessee,  with 
Roane  County  ranking  only  a  few  coun- 
ties behind.  Citizens  in  Termessee  coun- 
ties industrialized  by  tax  paying  private 
industry  pay  far  less  in  taxes  than  the 
residents  of  Roane  and  Anderson  Coun- 
ties. 

In  summaiy,  the  location  of  huge,  tax- 
exempt  Federal  complexes  which  pre- 


clude other  potential  industrial  develop- 
ers from  utilizing  the  land,  as  well  as 
the  rapid  rise  of  urban  problems  in 
formerly  rural  counties  have  generated 
financial  difficulties  as  these  counties 
struggle  to  meet  their  sei-vice  obhgations 
to  their  citizens — citizens  who  already 
are  paying  the  highest  tax  rate  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

For  these  reasons,  the  bill  which  we 
are  introducing  today  authorizes  assist- 
ance payments  for  a  10-year  period  to 
Anderson  and  Roane  Counties,  this  as- 
sistance to  be  determined  by  the  ERDA 
Administrator  by  the  same  formula  as 
used  currently  for  payments  to  the  cities 
of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Richland. 
Wash.  It  is  to  be  stressed  that  this  in- 
lieu-of-tax  proposal  is  tied  directly  to 
the  intent  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity Act  of  1955,  under  chapter  9, 
local  assistance,  section  91.  The  partic- 
ular difficulties  which  affect  the  cities  of 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Richland,  Wash., 
which  receive  in-lieu-of-tax  compensa- 
tion under  this  provision,  also  affect 
Anderson  and  Roane  Counties.  It  is  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  to  recognize  the 
complications  in  the  way  the  law  is  now 
written  and  to  correct  those  deficiencies. 

Thus,  I  urge  that  the  bill  introduced 
today  be  considered  by  the  Congress  as 
an  attractive  means  whereby  Anderson 
and  Roane  Counties  can  be  provided  reh- 
able,  long-term  assurance  that  they  will 
be  made  whole  for  revenue  losses  occur- 
ring as  a  result  of  the  tax-exempt  statas 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  complex. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1974  to  increase  the 
amount  of  assistance  available  to  South 
Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  and  Laotian 
children.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

AID  FOR  INDOCHINA'S  NEEDT   CHILDREN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  weeks  Americans  have  seen 
a  number  of  pictures  of  wounded  and 
dying  Indochinese  children;  these  are 
more  grim  reminders  that  the  children 
are  the  truly  innocent  victims  of  the  war. 
The  long  years  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
showed  Americans  the  suffering  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  who  were 
killed,  maimed,  or  abandoned.  Too  many 
children  and  teenagers  were  turned  into 
beggars,  orphans,  and  prostitutes  during 
this  tragic  period— that  is.  if  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  survive.  And  now  the 
tragedy  of  the  children  has  reached  dis- 
astrous proportions. 

My  personal  commitment  to  assisting 
these  children  prompted  legislation  on 
four  separate  occasions  for  their  relief. 
I  was  very  gratified  that  Congress  ac- 
cepted my  amendment  which  earmarked 
$10  million  for  the  assistance  of  Viet- 
namese children  in  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  United  States  is  spending  this  $10 
million  for  expanded  child  care  programs 
in  Vietnam  this  year.  Child  care  activities 
include  day  care  centers,  nutrition,  spe- 
cial att<;ntion  to  handicapped  children, 
foster  home  care,  and  counseling  for 
mothers   In  addition,  10  percent  of  the 
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funds  allocated  aie  U-sed  to  facilitate  in- 
tercountry  adoption. 

Cambodia's  child-care  needs  are  also 
enormous.  In  mid- 1974.  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Phnom  Penh  estimated  that  there 
\vere  1.200.000  refugees  in  Cambodia,  and 
at  least  ha'f  of  them  were  thought  to 
be  children.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  fi"ure  ha.^  increa-^ed  ."Signifi- 
cantly since  then:  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  and  E.scapces  has 
estimated  tii.at  tiiere  were  3.3  million 
refugees  at  the  end  of  1974.  The  majority 
of  Cambodia's  rclugees  are  concentrated 
in  and  around  Phnom  Penh. 

Like  Vietnam,  thou.sands  of  Cam- 
bodia's refugee  children  end  up  cither 
abandoned  or  as  war  casualties.  But  there 
is  a  new  element  to  their  suffering:  star- 
vation. It  is  now  apparent  that  several 
thousand  of  Phnom  Penh's  children  are 
beginning  to  .sicken  and  die  for  lack  of 
food. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  estimate  of  Amer- 
icans and  others  involved  m  private  re- 
lief work  in  the  Cambodian  capital;  and 
the  press  accounts  of  1-.  2-.  and  3-year- 
old  starving  and  dying  children  at  these 
voluntary  relief  centers  tends  to  confinn 
it.  Dr.  Robert  Beck  of  World  Vi.4on,  one 
of  the  relief  agencies  in  the  city,  re- 
portedly summed  up  the  tragedy  in  this 
way : 

Kids  are  dying  who  .'^hovildiit  die  Thpy 
die  ia  o\ir  arms.  It  .s  hard  to  believe.  There's 
!io  excuse  for  it. 

In  testimony  last  year  before  the  Sei:- 
ate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Es- 
capees, warnings  were  f;i\en  thai  large 
numbers  of  Cambodian  children  were 
beginning  to  experience  malnutrition 
and  that  a  crisis  was  emerging.  Still. 
little  was  done  to  meet  the  crisis  by  either 
the  U.S.  Government  or  the  Cambodian 
Government.  With  little  protest  from 
either  the  State  Department  or  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  the  Cambodian  Government 
persisted  in  its  failure  to  develop  a  food 
distribution  system  that  will  put  food  in 
the  mouths  of  hungry  people.  And  while 
the  administration  last  month  devised 
unique  methods  to  airlift  military  equip- 
ment into  Phnom  Penh,  it  disregarded 
the  need  to  move  food  into  the  city  until 
forced  to  begin  a  program  in  order  to  in- 
duce Congress  to  pass  the  $222  million 
supplemental  militao'  aid  request.  Our 
Government  is  doing  practically  noth- 
ing to  relieve  the  shortage  of  hospital 
beds,  medicine,  and  medical  supplies  so 
desperately  needed  by  Cambodia's  chil- 
dren. The  plight  of  Cambodia's  young 
should  touch  every  one  of  us. 

Uppermost  in  om-  minds  today  is  tne 
continuing  suffering  of  the  children  of 
South  Vietnam  brouglit  on  by  tlie  con- 
tinuing war  there.  The  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  and  Escapees  report- 
ed in  January.  1975.  that  there  have  been 
1.4  million  new  refugees  in  South  Viet- 
nam since  the  cease-fire  was  signed.  Un- 
doubtedly, several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  are  children.  The  subcommittee 
also  reported  that  at  least  20  percent  of 
South  Vietnam's  children  are  orphans. 
U.S.  voluntary  agencies  working  in 
South  Vietnam  have  reported  that  some 
aoO.OOO  of  the  coimtrys  8  million  chil- 


dren have  lost  one  or  both  parents  in  the 
war.  About  25,000  Vietnamese  children 
live  in  orphanages.  The  ciurent  fighting 
will  swell  these  numbers  by  Incredible 
amounts. 

Since  the  Congress  appropriated  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment allotted  $7.5  million  for  child  wel- 
fare .-.rrvicps  in  fiscal  year  1974,  a  num- 
ber of  useful  and  promising  approaches 
and  programs  were  begun.  AID  started 
to  work  throu!?h  the  American  voluntary 
agencies  in  South  Vietnam,  which  have 
done  .'o  much  to  help  the  Vietnamese 
and  already  know  the  problems.  Sec- 
ondly, while  AID  continued  to  support 
orplianagcs  and  adoption  programs,  its 
principal  thrust  was  to  prevent  child 
np:4l:-':t.  child  abandonment,  or  place- 
ment of  cliildrcn  in  orphanages  by  offer- 
ing alternatives  to  economically  pressed 
families.  AID  has  been  supporting  over 
400  (iay-care  centers  for  working  mothers 
and  their  children.  AID  funds  channeled 
thrcutjh  South  Vietnam's  Ministry  of 
Sorial  Welfare  helped  finance  a  civilian 
v.idows'  pro.^ram  which  indirectly  helps 
25.000  children.  AID  also  assisted  a  type 
of  family  assistance  program  run  by  the 
ministry  under  which  economically  dis- 
tressed families  receive  direct  payments. 
A  similar  private  program  by  an  Ameri- 
can organization  also  receives  U.S.  aid 
funds.  Other  programs  focus  on  nutri- 
tion centers,  pediatric  clinics,  handi- 
caiiped  children,  and  health  facilities. 
Such  programs,  if  adequately  funded, 
offer  the  children  of  South  Vietnam  a 
more  hopeiul  future  that  may,  in  a  small 
way,  compei'.sate  for  the  miseries  of  the 
past. 

Although  the  hn.'-tilitics  in  Laos  have 
Ijcl  !i  trrminatcd,  and  the  work  of  peace- 
time reconstruction  is  beginning.  370,000 
refugees  have  been  dislocated  by  the  war. 
As  mr.ny  as  115.000  will  require  relief  aid 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  them  will  be  children. 

President  Ford  in  recent  weeks  has 
spoken  of  the  United  States  moral  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. While  we  in  the  Congress  may 
debate  whether  or  not  there  is  a  moral 
commitment  to  extend  more  military  aid 
to  these  countries,  there  Is  no  question 
that  a  continuing  commitment  exists  to 
the  millions  of  children  of  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Such  a  com- 
mitment will  exist  so  long  as  these  chil- 
dren suffer  the  effects  of  the  Indochina 
conflict. 

I  propose  to  expand  the  commitment 
of  my  previous  legislation.  My  bill  will 
increase  the  amount  of  children's  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  $25  million  for 
tins  cjming  fiscal  year  for  all  of  Indo- 
china. In  addition.  5  percent  of  that 
amount  could  be  used  to  facilitate  inter- 
country  adoptions.  Once  again,  the  funds 
v,ill  be  channeled  through  international 
and  private  voluntary  agencies  to  the 
ma:<imum  extent  practicable.  Should 
AID  be  unable  to  administer  this  pro- 
gram effectively  in  the  future.  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  consider  using  the 
United  Nations  as  the  administering 
agency. 

Our  policies  have  helped  to  produce 
tiie  sufferings  of  the  past  and  present. 


Let  our  policies  now  open  up  a  brighter 
future  for  Indochina's  young.  I  believe 
the  legislation  I  offer  today  will  con- 
tribute toward  that  end. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcor-o.  as 
follows : 

S. 1380 

Df  it  eriu(ted  by  the  Senate  and  Housi' 
of  Kepro'cntativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrira  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
37  of  the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1974  is 
ai'.icnded  as  follows: 

lit)  Subsection  la)  thereof  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■  I  a )  It  Is  ilie  tcu.'-e  of  Congress  that  Inade- 
qiuxte  provU^ion  lia.s  been  made  (1)  for  the 
e.si;itjlishnieiit.,  expansion,  and  Improvement 
of  day  care  centers,  orphanages,  hostels, 
s(  iioiil  fcedintj  and  emergency  food  programs, 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  training 
related  to  these  programs  which  are  de- 
signed tor  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
Soiitli  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  who 
have  been  disadvantaged  by  hostilities  in 
Indochina  or  by  conditions  resulting  from 
those  hostilities,  and  '2)  for  the  adoption 
by  United  States  citizens  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese. Cambodian,  or  Laotian  children  who  are 
orphaned  or  abandoned,  or  whose  parents 
or  sole  surviving  parent,  as  the  case  may  be, 
has  irrevocably  relinquished  all  parental 
rights." 

lb)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(  1  I  strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and  insert  i:a 
hen   thereof   •■$25.OOO,00O'';    dnd 

12)  strike  out  "10  per  centum"  aiid  in.«erl 
in  lieu  thereof  '5  per  centum". 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL  S 
AND  REGULATIONS 

S.     171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  17  D  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
suitability  and  feasibility  of  designating 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Chapel,  Eagle 
Nest.  N.  Mex.,  as  a  national  memorial  to 
the  Vietnam  veteran. 

S.  461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  461,  the  alien 
child  adoption  bill. 

S.  624 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Beall)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  'S.  624)  to  prohibit  any  change  in 
the  status  of  any  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  is  in  a  missing  sta- 
tus under  chapter  10  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  until  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Accord  of  January  27,  1973, 
have  been  fully  complied  with,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S    600 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  660.  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1975. 

S.  666 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from   Tennessee    (Mr.   Baker >, 


the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr,  Nunn). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston', and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Gary  Hart>  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  666)  to  provide 
an  income  tax  credit  for  savings  for  the 
payment  of  postsecondary  educational 
expenses. 

S.     755 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Blrdick.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  ( Mr.  Moss  >  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  755,  the  postal  .super- 
visors bill. 

S.      TJ2 WITHDR.\V.rtl 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1975.  I  introduced  S.  792  for  my- 
self and  19  other  Senators.  S.  792,  the 
Part-Time  Career  Opportunity  Act.  is 
legislation  designed  to  expand  the  oppor- 
tunity for  part-time  employment  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Due  to  a  typographical  error.  Senator 
Eacleton  was  named  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  and  Senator  Kennedy  was 
omitted  from  the  list  of  cosponsors.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Eagle- 
ton's  name  be  deleted  from  the  list  of 
cosponsors  and  that  Senator  Kennedy's 
name  be  added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.      858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ai-izona  (Mr.  Fannin »  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  858  > 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  a  program  of  assistance  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
Improvement,  and  maintenance  of  ceme- 
teries for  veterans. 

S.     937 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  tiie  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits"  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock  i 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  937,  a  bill 
to  reorganize  the  executive  branch  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Center  for  Productiv- 
ity and  Quality  of  Work,  to  provide  for  a 
review  of  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and 
policies  with  respect  to  their  impact  on 
productivity,  to  encourage  labor,  indus- 
tiy,  and  Government  efforts  to  improve 
productivity  growth  in  all  sectors  of  the 
economy;  to  authorize  a  program  of 
grants,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    H96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
1196)  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  student  intern- 
ship program  to  offer  students  practical 
involvement  with  elected  officials  on  local 
and  State  levels  of  government  and  with 
Members  of  Congress. 

S.    121G 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
<Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  1216)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

S.    1264 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
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1264    to   amend   the   Education    of    the 
Handicapped  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     1273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark >  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1273,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to. direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  develop  standards  relating  to  the 
rights  of  patients  in  certain  medical 
facilities. 

S.    132H 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey' 
was  added  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S.  1326.  the 
Emergency  Special  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment and  Railroad  Improvement  Act 
of  1975. 

S.   1331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark  i  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1331  <  to  amend 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act. 

SENATE    JOIN!     PrsOIirTIOK     20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  a. 
Hart  > ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ( Mr. 
Mondale),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathiasj  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  20)  to  create  the  Tule  Elk 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  in  California. 

senate    joint    resolution    23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr..  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Jomt  Resolution  23,  to  confer 
posthumously  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

SENATE    RESOLtTION     104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell i, 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker  < , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale I .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr. 
CASE),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin ),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  .  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  Hart)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Mjissachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  104)  providing  hmited 
legislative  authority  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  109)  creating  a  Temporary 
Select  Committee  to  Study  the  Senate 
Committee  System. 

SEN.\TE    CONCmiRENT    RESOLUTION     :> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  concurrent 
resolution   'S.  Con.  Res.  5i    to  urge  the 


President  to  establish  a  Council  on  ihe 
Missing  in  Action. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  124— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  A  BUST  OF  CARL 
HAYDEN  TO  BE  PLACED  IN  THE 
SENATE  WING  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  nd  Administration,  i 

Mr.  GOLDWATEK.  Mr.  Pie^-idont,  it  i< 
m\  deep  honor  to  reintroduce  today,  on 
bc'half  of  myself  and  my  senior  colleague 
from  Arizona.  Senator  Fannin,  a  Senate 
resolution  providing  for  acquiring  a  mar- 
ble bust  of  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona  and 
placing  the  bust  within  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol  or  any  of  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  25.  1972, 
America  lost  a  public  servant  who  served 
his  State  and  his  Nation  longer  than  any 
other  man  in  history.  Elected  .sheriff  of 
Maricopa  County  in  1906.  Carl  Hayden 
became  Arizona's  first  Congressman  upon 
statehood  in  1912.  For  more  than  half  a 
century.  Carl  Hayden  served  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  being  elected  to  eight  suc- 
ceeding terms  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  seven  succeeding  terms  in  the 
Senate. 

As  a  permanent  act  of  tribute  to  this 
preat  man  and  to  his  unsurpa.ssed  57- 
year  record  of  consecutive  service  in  the 
Congress,  I  believe  it  is  fitting  and  needed 
that  a  suitable  sculpture  be  acquired  in 
mc-mory  of  Carl  Hayden  and  be  placed 
here  in  the  Senate  area  of  Caniiol  Hill 
where  he  served  for  42  years  of  his  pub- 
li'j  career. 

Accordingly  I  send  to  the  desk  today 
in  behalf  of  Senator  Fannin  and  myself 
this  resolution,  which  we  had  first  Intro- 
duced in  1969.  The  piupose  of  our  resolu- 
tion is  to  provide  a  lasting  tribute  to  one 
of  the  greatest  of  America's  legislative 
statesmen  of  the  20th  century. 

High  among  the  great  legislation 
crov^•ning  Carl  Hayden's  service  in  Con- 
gress is  passage  of  authority  for  con- 
structing the  Central  Arizona  Project,  a 
program  for  bringing  lifegiving  Colorado 
River  water  to  the  arid  central  jmrt  of 
Arizona. 

Although  this  project  is  a  fitting  memo- 
rial to  Carl  Hayden,  being  built  in  the 
territory  where  he  was  born  and  enacteu 
in  the  last  year  of  his  service  in  the  Con- 
gre.ss,  it  is  but  one  of  many  major  legis- 
lative accomplishments  of  his  career. 

For  example,  Carl  Hayden  was  the 
sponsor  in  1919  of  the  19th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women;  he  sponsored 
and  managed  the  original  bill  first  es- 
tablishing the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park;  and  he  was  a  pioneer  in  estab- 
lishing the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
To  this  record,  I  would  add  that  Carl 
Hayden's  remarkable  accomplishments 
through  an  unparalleled  period  of  serv- 
ice are  not  as  well  known  as  they  shall 
become  in  time,  largely  because  of  the 
modest  character  of  the  man  we  propose 
to  honor  in  this  resolution.  Carl  Hayden 
did  not  boast  or  brag;  he  did  not  choose 
to  be  a  showhorse— he  was  a  workhorse. 
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Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  prompt  ap- 
proval of  this  re.'^olution  by  my  colleagues 
in  Congress,  many  oi  whom  .'^erved  with 
Carl  Hayden  and  all  of  whom  have  heard 
of  him  with  reverence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uiianimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Senate  resolution 
which  I  am  introducing  for  myself  and 
Senator  F.annin  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a-,  follows: 

3    Res.    124 

Resolved,  That  m  honor  of  Carl  Hayden, 
who  served  in  the  tJnlteU  Slates  Congress 
longer  than  any  other  mail  in  hl.story.  the 
Commission  on  Arts  and  Anliqultles  of  the 
United  States  Senate  (hereinafter  referred  Uj 
as  the  'Conimission')  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide  for  the  des;t;n  and  s-:-i.Up- 
tiire  of  a  marble  bust  of  Carl  Hayden  The 
Commission  is  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected, subject  to  the  provision  of  Senato 
Resolution  382.  Nine':e'.!i  Congres.;.  at-'reed 
to  October  1.  1968.  to  accept  such  bust  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  and  to  cause  such  bust 
to  be  placed  in  an  appropriate  location  with- 
in the  Sena'.e  wii'.g  of  the  Capitol  or  any  of 
the  Senate  OrTice  Buildings,  or  any  room, 
space,  or  corridor  thereof 

Sec.  8.  Expenses  incurred  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  carrying  out  this  resolution,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $3,000.  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  tin  vouch- 
ers approved  bv  '.he  Cliairinan  of  the  Com- 
mission 


SENATE  CONXURRt.Nr  RESOLU- 
TION 28— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURREXT  RESOLUTION  RELATWE 
TO  A  BUST  OR  STATUE  OF 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 

<  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  > 

Mr.  MONDALE  'for  himself.  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Cr.ansion.  Mr.  Culver.  Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  H.ASKELL,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott.  Mr. 
Stevenson.  Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.  TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Williams  >  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution: 

S   Con   Rts  28 

Rctolii'd  by  the  Senate  itlte  House  o) 
Representative'^  coneurringi .  That  the  Joli^t 
Committee  on  the  Library  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  procure  a  bronze  bust  or  statue 
of  Martin  Luther  Kinij.  Junior,  and  to  cause 
such  sculpture  to  be  placed  in  a  suitable 
location  ir.  the  Capitol  as  determined  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Llbrar';. 

Seo.  2  E.xpen.scs  Incurred  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  in  carrying  out 
this  concurrent  resolution,  which  shall  not 
exceed  $2  500.  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers 
approved  bv  the  chairman  of  the  Join; 
committee 

Mr.  MONDAIE  Mr  PiT.^ident.  I  am 
introducing  today  with  26  co>pon>ors 
from  both  parties  and  all  -ections  of  this 
coimtry,  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
would  authori?e  tiie  commissioning  of  a 
.-tatue  or  bust  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  to  be  placed  in  the  US.  Capitol.  A 
similar  resolution,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New 


York,  is  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  it  has  more  than  160 
cosponsors. 

Dr.  King,  the  son  and  grandson  of 
Baptist  ministers,  was  born  in  Atlanta, 
Ga  .  on  January  15.  1929.  Until  his  tragic 
death  m  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  April  4. 
1968,  Dr.  King  lived  a  life  of  vision,  dedi- 
cation, leadership,  and  peace.  The  re- 
markable accomplishments  of  this  man 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  m  detail 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  clTccts  of 
ills  deeds  are  still  being  felt  tlu-oughout 
this  Nation  Dr.  King  was  uncompromis- 
ingly dedicated  to  justice,  to  equality,  to 
faith,  and  to  peace. 

For  his  important  work.  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  received  many  honors, 
including  being  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize, 
being  chosen  as  Time  magazine's  Man  of 
the  Year,  and  receiving  numerous  hon- 
orary degrees.  Not  the  least  of  the  results 
of  Dr.  King's  efforts  are  the  Civil  Rights 
Art  of  1964.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
196i.  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 
xAlthrjiigh  these  Ian  s  .;tand  as  fitting  me- 
morials to  Dr  King,  I  i)ropo.se  that  Con- 
gress honor  this  great  leader  in  yet  an- 
otiier  way. 

Although  Dr.  King's  portrait  hangs  to- 
d  ly  in  millions  of  American  homes,  no 
such  portrayal  memorializes  him  in  the 
Halls  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  a  building  in 
which  his  deeds  have  been  felt  and  the 
seat  of  Government  of  a  nation  which  he 
has  profoundly  aflected.  Indeed,  not  a 
.-mgle  black  American  has  been  honored 
by  having  a  portrait  or  statue  placed  in 
the  Capitol  Building. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  to  pro- 
cure a  broiize  bust  or  statue  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  to  place 
such  .sculpture  in  a  suitable  location  in 
the  Capitol. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMirTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

.\hLITARY    ASSISTANCE    AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS FOR  CAMBODIA— S   663 

AMENnMENT    NO.    328 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

EMERGENCY     AID     TO     ALL     VIETNA^IESE     AND 
CAMBODIAN    REFl'GEES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  su':slitute  to  S.  663.  legi.-lation  author- 
izing additional  uulitary  a.>-sistance  for 
Cambodia  in'  the  current  fi.scnl  year. 

My  amendment  would  authorize,  in- 
stead. S200  million  to  be  appropriated  to 
provide  humanitarian  a.ssi.->tance  to  help 
relieve  the  suffering  of  refugees  and 
other  needy  people  who  are  victims  of 
the  conflicu-i  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. This  assistance  would  be  provided 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
United  Nations  or  under  the  au.-.pice'i  of 
ajiinoved  voluntary  agencies. 

It  is  intended  that  this  a.ssistancc  shall 
go  to  refugees  and  needy  peoiile  through- 
out South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and 
through  channels  acceptable  to  all  par- 
ties. Reports  to  Congre.ss  would  be  re- 
quired every  90  days,  on  the  provision  of 


e.-onomic  assistance  under  the  terms  of 
tliis  legislation. 

This  amendment  is  identical  to  a  bill 
Willi  h  Senator  McGee  and  I  introducer' 
on  April  7. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  consti- 
tutes a  vital  new  initiative  in  American 
foreign  policy  which  I  strongly  believe 
should  je  taken  without  delay.  In  an  ad- 
dress at  Yale  University  on  April  6.  I 
outlined  the  reasons  for  this  course  of 
action  to  le.ssen  the  suffering  in  this 
tragic  conflict.  It  is  a  course  of  action 
behind  which  the  administration  and 
Congress  can  unite,  rather  than  continue 
to  engage  in  recrimination.  It  is  a  course 
that  should  be  taken  to  reassert  Ameri- 
ca's role  of  responsible  leadership  in  the 
community  of  nations  in  helping  to  end 
conflict,  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
!;eoples.  and  to  alleviate  suffering  and 
hunger,  eradicate  di.sease,  and  end  il- 
literacy. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
which  can  be  supported  by  the  American 
people,  because  it  has  as  its  goal  the 
human  and  responsible  pursuit  of  legiti- 
mate American  interests. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  .substitute 
a^nendment.  and  the  te.xt  of  my  remarks 
as  prepar.'d  for  delivery  at  'Yale  Ui:i- 
verisity.  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

.AMENDMENT    No.    328 

Strilte  out  all  after  the  enacting  ci.a;,-L' 
.ind  ln.=^ert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  it  IS  traditional  for  the  American 
pp;>ple  t  1  be  generous  and  compassionate  in 
helpini^  the  victims  of  foreign  conflicts  and 
disaster?  In  'Keeping  with  that  tradition  it 
shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  help  re- 
lieve the  sutTering  of  refugees  and  other 
needy  pople  who  are  victims  of  the  conflict-. 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  To  insure 
that  the  a.ssistance  is  provided  to  such  per- 
sons throughout  both  countries  and  throut;h 
channels  acceptable  to  all  parties,  the  a^si.st- 
ance  authorized  by  this  Act  is  to  be  provided 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
United  Nations  or  tinder  the  auspices  ol  \o'- 
untary  relief  agencies. 

Sec.  2  lai  Notwithstanding  any  otlier  (irr- 
vision  of  law,  in  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,  there  are  atithorlT'ed  lo 
i)e  appropi  lined  to  the  President  for  the  fis- 
cal year  197."),  to  remain  available  until  p'-- 
pended.  j200.000.000  for  the  pnrooce  of  pro- 
viding hum.initarian  assistance  to  refn^ee- 
aiid  other  needy  pe-'Ole  who  are  -.Irtiir.s  of 
•he  conflicts  in  South  Vletiir.m  a -d 
Cs'nbodia. 

(bi  Funds  made  available  uurter  tMs  ».;•- 
tion  shall  bo  furnished  tinrler  t'le  dlrec•l^n 
and  control  of  the  Unitfd  Nations  or  its 
specialized  .Tf;eiicies  or  imder  the  au'ipices  cf 
such  Internaiional  a^'reemenis  or  volunturv 
relief  agencies  as  the  United  Nations  cr  am- 
specialized  agency  thereof  mav  ar-nrove. 

(C)  Nolwithstanding  any  other' nrovl?ion 
of  law.  any  amounts  autl)orlzed  nn-itr  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  section  ;)6(a)  of  ti-e 
Fcreign  Assistance  Act  of  i!(74  which  have 
net  be?n  obligated  on  tlie  date  of  enactment 
of  liii:;  .Act  may  be  u.sed  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
\ision=  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Not  less  than  90  days  after  Ihe  date 
of  fiiisctin'  nt  or  thi',  .Act  and  not  later  than 
Ihe  end  of  each  30-day  period  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Houie  of  Representatives  and  the  Ccm- 
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mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  describing  fully  and  completely — 

(1)  the  amount  of  each  type  of  economic 
a.ssistance  provided  under  this  Act; 

(2)  the  expected  recipients  of  such  as- 
sistance; 

(3)  the  names  of  all  organizations  and 
agencies  invtlved  in  the  distribution  of  such 
assistance;  and 

(4)  the  mean-s  with  wh.lch  such  distrlbu- 
ticn  is  carried  out. 

Re.marks  by  Senator  Hvbekt  H.  Hcmpiirey 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this  eve- 
ni"g   at   this   distinguished   university. 

Originally  I  had  planned  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  role  of  college  students  and  uni- 
versities in  s'lving  some  of  the  great  social 
problems  which  beset  our  nation — problems 
stich  as  poverty,  racism  and  worker  aliena- 
ti'>n. 

However,  because  of  the  tragic  events  of 
the  past  weeks  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  have  de- 
cided to  turn  toward  this  critical  foreign 
policy  Issue  histead  and  share  my  views 
with  you. 

Events  in  Camboaia  and  Vietnam  are  oc- 
curring so  rapidly  that  it  is  impcsslble  to 
Icok  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  coming  days 
ur.d  weeks. 

And  the  collapse  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
c^'ort  has  been  so  precipitotis  that  qtiestlons 
such  as  '"Why?"  and  "What  should  have 
been  done?"  cannot  be  answered  with  any 
certainty. 

But  I  have  a  responsibility  as  a  United 
States  Senator  to  ask,  and  then  answer  the 
question:  "What  should  our  country  do 
now?"  During  the  past  days,  while  travel- 
ing in  Europe,  talking  with  leaders  and  dis- 
cussing this  tssue  with  American  officials,  I 
have  come  to  several  conclusions  which  I 
want  to  share  with  you. 

The  first  task  for  America  bhotild  be  to 
alleviate  the  great  human  suffering  which 
now  is  occurring  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 
This  relief  should  primarily  take  two  forms. 
First,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
slioxild  announce  that  it  stands  ready  to  help 
feed  and  provide  shelter  and  medicines  for 
all   Vietnamese    and   Cambodian    refugees, 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  government 
should  abstain  from  its  moral  obligation 
to  all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. There  Is  absolvitely  no  Justification 
for  denying  emergency  food  and  medicine 
to  those  Vietnamese  and  Cambodians  who 
-suddenly  find  themselves  outside  of  the 
control  of  Phnom  Penh  or  Saigon. 
They  are  not  the  enemy. 
They  are  the  sudden  and  unwitting  vic- 
tims  of  a  long   and   tragic   war. 

To  this  end  I  will  Introduce  a  bill  which 
will  provide  at  least  $200  million  In  emer- 
gency assistance  for  refugee  relief.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bin  call  for  the  distribution 
of  relief  supplies  by  the  United  Nations, 
Its  specialized  agencies,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
other  private  multilateral  groups.  The  time 
has  now  pa.ssed  for  the  American  govern- 
ment to  be  the  primary  organization  which 
supervises  and  distributes  humanitarian 
relief, 

I  feel  certain  tliat  the  Congre.ss  will  en- 
dorse this  effort.  1  call  upon  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Join  with  the 
Congress  to  speed  this  emergency  relief  meas- 
ure through  the  Congress  In  the  coming 
days  and  to  work  with  the  United  Nations, 
the  Red  Cross  and  others  to  a.ssure  that 
those  who  need  help  receive  It  promptly. 

Supplying  American  food  and  medicines 
to  starving  refugees  through  International 
relief  agencies  cannot  be  Interpreted  as  an 
endorsement  of  North  Vietnamese  and 
Khmer  Rouge  military  tactics. 

It  simply  Is  a  recognition  of  our  moral 
commitment  to  Buffering  peoples  who  are 
desperately  In  need.  The  governments  in 
Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh  never  will  recon- 


quer the  territory  they  have  lost.  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  look  upon  those 
who  have  suddenly  come  under  control  of 
Communist  forces  as  the  eneniles  of  our 
country. 

They  should  be  helped  now  with  the  same 
resolve  that  we  help  those  in  Phnom  Penh 
and  In  the  remaining  areas  around  Saigon 
and  the  Mekong  Delta. 

America's  second  obligation  in  the  coming 
days  and  weeks  Is  to  assist  those  Vietnamese 
and  Cambodians  to  leave  Indocliina  who 
may  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives  when 
their  present  governments  change  hands. 

There  are,  of  cotirse,  no  precise  methods 
of  determining  who  these  people  are.  But 
after  years  of  war  and  American  involve- 
ment, we  should  have  a  reasonable  idea  of 
which  individuals  may  be  marked  for  re- 
prisal. 

There  may  be  too  many  of  these  people 
and  not  enough  time  to  evacuate  all  of 
them.  But  I  urge  tonight  that  tlie  E.\ecu- 
tl.e  Branch  recognize  the  cri.:is  nature  of 
the  situation  and  begin  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  now  to  provide  a.ssistance  and  a 
safe  haven  for  those  Vietnamese  and  Cam- 
bodians who  need  to  leave  their  country  in 
order  to  stay  alive. 

I  believe  we  must  help  anyone  who  wants 
to  leave — especially  the  very  young  and  the 
refugees.  But  It  Is  not  likely  that  the  United 
States  and  the  International  community  will 
evacuate  and  resettle  millions  of  Viet  lanicse 
and  Cambodians. 

I  endorse  President  Ford's  desire  to  help 
all  of  those  to  leave  whom  we  can  physically 
handle  with  available  resources,  and  I  stand 
ready  to  vote  for  funds  to  achieve  this  goal. 
If  our  first  obligation  Is  to  alleviate  hu- 
man suffering,  the  second  Is  to  take  steps 
to  halt  the  fighting  in  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam. 

Quite  frankly,  in  view  of  the  Intransigence 
of  all  sides  and  the  present  mUltary  situa- 
tion, I  do  not  know  whether  this  now  Is 
possible. 

In  Cambodia,  the  departure  of  Lon  Nol 
and  others  at  long  last  has  provided  the 
Phnom  Penh  Government  an  opportunity  to 
negotiate  with  the  Royal  Gkivernment  of 
National  Union  for  a  ceasefire  and  an  orderly 
transition  of  power  based  on  the  political 
realities  of  the  situation. 

There  Is  little  expectation  that  the  Con- 
gress will  provide  additional  mUitary  assist- 
ance. However,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  provision  of 
emergency  food  assistance. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  United  States 
has  failed  in  years,  months  and  weeks  past 
to  recognize  the  political  and  mUitary  reali- 
ties In  Cambodia  and  has  failed  to  turn  our 
full  efforts  toward  a  negotiated  settlement 
there.  Today  we  are  seeing  the  tragic  fruits 
of  this  lack  of  initiative. 

In  Vietnam,  the  goal  of  obtaining  a  halt 
to  the  fighting  through  negotiation  seems 
remote. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  should  not  try  to  obtain  a  ceasefire. 
It  seems  that  there  are  two  choices.  The 
■United  States  can  sit  back  and  watch  the 
North  Vietnamese  surround  Saigon,  battle 
President  Thieu's  forces  and  then  occupy  the 
capital  after  what  might  be  a  prolonged  and 
devastating  selge.  Or,  we  can  urge  those 
Vietnamese  of  reason  and  good  sense  to 
begin  the  process  of  negotiation  with  .  the 
other  side. 

In  other  words,  the  choice  is  between  total 
military  conquest  and  resultlne;  bloodshed, 
or  some  more  humane  path  of  negotiation 
without  the  possible  destruction  of  Saigon 
and  killing  of  great  numbers  of  helpless 
innocents. 

But  these  choices  are  not  ours.  The  choice 
is  up  to  the  Vietnamese.  We  can  only  guide, 
urge,  offer  advice  and  serve  as  a  moderating 


influence.  We  cannot  make  the  decision  for 
them. 

If  tiiere  was  a  time  for  tlie  government  of 
the  United  States  to  assess  realistically  the 
Situation  in  Vietnam  and  to  urge  a  course  of 
action  upon  our  ally  which  would  lessen  t'ne 
suffering,  it  is  now. 

We  cannot  afford  as  a  nation  or  a  peopla 
to  be  tied  to  the  false  wisdom  of  the  past 
as  we  witness  the  agonies  of  a  people  we  have 
g  vtn  ;o  much  to  help. 

Finally,  I  want  to  turn  very  briefly  to  tke 
domestic  ramiflcatioiis  of  the  sudden  re- 
versal of  .American  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
C.tmbod.a. 

At  a  time  of  desperate  economic  crisis  rtt 
ho.me  and  increasing  difficulties  in  the  Mid- 
c  le  Ea.'s.t  and  Europe,  those  political  leaders 
who  blame  the  Congress  for  the  e'.cnti  i:i 
Indoclii.ia  are  wrong.  They  arc  irrcspD  ■ 
sibly  sowing  discord  among  our  people. 

T'.'e  .^merican  people  know  that  the  C;n- 
gress  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  military  i  - 
competence  and  irresponsible  military  stra'- 
c    :e   . 

It  can't  be  blamed  for  the  lack  of  will. 
loyalty  and  stamina  of  the  Vieti^anioc 
armed  f  rce". 

-And  It  can't  bt  blamed  for  being  ungen- 
erous. For  over  the  years  it  has  been  re- 
s^onsive  to  Presidential  requests  for  billions 
in  funds  and  it  has  provided  the  Executive 
Branch  witli  the  authority  to  send  our  people 
lo  die  in  Indochina. 

I  call  upon  all  those  who  hnve  i:idul  ;?d 
in  the  tactic  of  blame-setting  to  stop.  The 
American  people  are  ashamed  by  it.  and 
we  offer  the  world  a  sorry  spectacle  of  otir 
government  and  political  system  by  such 
conduct. 

The  scar  of  Vietnam  has  been  etched  t.  o 
deeply  Into  the  American  body  politic  to 
be^in  a  new  era  of  blame  and  recrimination. 
It  is  counterproductive  and  has  poisoned  our 
political  process  far  too  lon^. 

Let  us  turn  now  toward  the  task  of  mobi- 
lizing our  resources  to  help  the  victims  of 
years  of  war. 

Let  us  urge  a  cour.se  of  negotiation  in 
Iniochina  to  stop  the  killini. 

And  let  us  tell  the  world  not  to  mi.cinter- 
pret  the  tragedy  of  Indochina.  Our  allies, 
friends,  and  adversaries  need  to  know  that 
America  will  remain  true  to  its  commit- 
ments and  faithfiU  to  Its  friends  in  their 
hour  of  need. 

In  turning  away  from  the  horror  and 
tragedy  of  Indochina  the  American  people 
must  not  turn  their  backs  on  the  world. 
American  Involvement  In  the  affairs  of  this 
planet  does  not  have  to  be  a  destructive 
process.  This  nation  has  a  critical  role  to 
play  In  helping  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  others.  America  has  a  role  to  play  in  as- 
sisting In  the  alleviation  of  hunger,  the  erad- 
ication of  disease  and  the  ending  of  llliteracr. 
We  must  now  turn  our  attention  and 
energies  to  developing  a  bipartisan  forelen 
policy  which  can  be  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  because  it  has  as  its  goal  the 
humane  and  responsible  purriuit  cf  legiti- 
mate American  interests. 


STANDBY     ENERGY     AUTHORITIES 
ACT— S.    622 

AMENDMENT     NO.     329 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  IS.  622)  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority to  assure  that  the  essential  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  United  States  are  met, 
to  reduce  reliance  on  oil  imported  from 
insecure  sources  at  high  prices,  and  to 
implement  U.S.  obligations  under  inter- 
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national  agreements  to  deal  with  short- 
age conditions. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     3  30 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  > 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  'for  him.self  and  Mr. 
Long  <  submitted  an  amendment  intend- 
ed to  be  propcsed  by  them  jointlv  to  the 
bill  'S.  622'.  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    331 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  < 

Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  propo.-ed  bv  him  to 
the  bill  '8.  622'.  supra. 

AMENDMF.VT     NO.     332 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.' 

Mr.  HASKELL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 

the  bill  'S.  622 '.supra. 


on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
will  be  holding  hearings  on  disinvestment 
in  cities  by  lending  institutions,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  problem  of  discrimina- 
tion against  older  neighborhoods  by  .some 
mortgage  lenders,  a  practice  sometimes 
called  rcci-liiiing.  The  committee  will 
be  considering  S.  1281.  a  bill  to  require 
disclosure  of  geographic  distribution  of 
mortgage  loans  by  lender.'^.  The  4  days  of 
hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  m  room 
5302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testily  or  to  submit 
material  for  the  hearings  record  should 
contact  Mr.  Bob  Kuttner,  room  5306, 
Dirksen  Senate  OiBce  Building:  telephone 
224-7391. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1— 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1975 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Members  and  the 
public,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  hold  2  days  of  hearings  on  S.  1,  the 
"Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1975," 
which  is  the  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and 
reform  the  Federal  criminal  law.s. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  for  April  17 
and  18,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  each  day.  in 
room  1223,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Additional  information  on  the  hear- 
ings is  available  from  the  subcommittee 
staff  in  room  2204-DSOB,  telephone  AC 
202-224-3281. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Senat3  Small  Business 
Committee  has  scheduled  a  resumption 
of  hearings  dealing  with  Federal  expend- 
itui-es  on  pharmaceuticals  April  24  and 
25  in  Room  318  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building  beginning  each  day  at 
10  a.m. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  6,  S.  1256,  S.  1264— EDUCATION 
OF  THE  HANDICAPPED  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  I  announce  that  our  sub- 
committee has  scheduled  hearings  on  S. 
6,  S.  1256.  and  S.  1264,  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday.  April  15,  1975.  in 
room  6202,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing starting  at  9:30  a.m. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  .should  con- 
tact Mrs.  Patria  Forsythe,  professional 
staff  member,  10-B  Rus-sell  S3nate  Office 
Building,  '202'   224-9076. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
May  5  through  8  the  Senate  Committee 


CHANGE  IN  SCHEDULE  OF 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  hearings 
of  the  Commerce  Committee's  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  on  S.  868.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  minimum  ocean  rate  provi- 
sions by  nonnational  or  third  flag  com- 
mon carriers  b>  water  operating  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
scheduled  for  April  10.  1975  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  5110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  have  been  changed  to  April  11. 
1975  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4200.  Dlrk-eu 
Senate  OlTice  Building'. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

H.  Brooks  Phillips,  of  Mis.sissippi,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Mississippi  for  the  term  of  4  years  ire- 
appointment  ' . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday.  April  15,  1975,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether  it 
is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  to 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission Thursday,  April  10,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  324,  Rassell  Office 
Building.  The  nominees  are  William  T. 
Bagley  of  California,  Gary  Leonard 
Seevers  of  Virginia,  John  Vernon  Rain- 
bolt  II  of  Oklahoma,  and  Head  Patten 
Dunn,  Jr..  of  Maryland.  Anyone  wishing 
to  testify  should  contact  the  committee 
clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FINANCIAL   DISCLOSURE    AND 
OUTSIDE  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  has  be- 
come custom.ary  for  the  chairman  of  the 


Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  to  make  an  announcement  to 
the  Senate  about  this  time  every  year  on 
the  reports  that  Senators  and  certain 
employees  of  the  Senate  have  to  make 
on  financial  disclosure  and  outside  em- 
ployment. 

Under  Senate  rule  44.  each  Senator 
and  each  employee  who  is  compensated 
by  the  Senate  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
SKVOOO  a  year  is  required  to  file  two  fi- 
nancial disclosure  reports  before  May  lb. 
The  first,  the  confidential  statement  of 
financial  interests,  mu'^t  be  sent  to  tlie 
Comptroller  General.  The  second  report, 
the  stntcment  of  contributions  and  hono- 
rariums, should  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  any  employee  regardless 
of  his  salary  from  the  Senate  who  is 
engaged  in  any  outside  business  or 
professional  activity  or  employment  for 
compensation  should  report  in  writing  a 
description  of  his  outside  work  to  his 
supervisory  Senator  on  May  15  itself. 
Negative  reports  are  not  required  by 
Senate  rule  41,  which  regulates  outside 
employment  of  employees. 

Again  this  year  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  has  prepared 
printed  instructions,  forms,  and  enve- 
lope^: for  making  these  reports.  A  copy 
was  sent  to  each  Senator,  chairman,  and 
officer  in  January. 

The  chief  counsel  of  the  committee  is 
available  to  assist  Senators  and  employ- 
ees in  determining  their  responsibilities 
under  the  rules.  Those  offices  that  have 
not  yet  requested  forms  may  order  them 
from  the  committee  by  telephone  on  ex- 
tension 42981. 


TAX  CUT  BILL  COURTING 
DISASTER 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  tax-cut  bill  I  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  that  the  legislation 
v.-ould  be  highly  inflationary,  would 
cause  the  loss  of  many  American  jobs, 
because  of  the  tax  credit  provisions,  and 
would  retard  our  efforts  to  achieve  en- 
ergy sufficiency. 

President  Ford  reluctantly  signed  this 
bill  during  the  recess.  I  concurred  with 
his  decision  only  because  I  feared  Con- 
gress would  pass  even  more  detrimental 
legislation  if  the  President  vetoed  the 
tax-cut  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  day  we  passed  the 
bill  the  Arizona  Republic  carried  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  concerning  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  problems  we  face  if  we  suffer 
a  deficit  of  $80  to  $100  billion  or  more. 
Althoutih  the  President  acted  contrary 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Republic 
concerning  this  bill,  I  believe  the  com- 
mentary is  valid  and  should  be  heeded  by 
Congress  in  the  consideration  of  future 
fi.scal  actions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Courting  Disaster 
Talk  about  adventures  in  space! 
The  way  the  anticipated  federal  deficit  is 
suunng  into  the  stratosphere.  It  may  well  end 
up  orbiting  around  Mars. 

Originally.  President  Ford  projected  a  def- 
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!cit  of  $51.9  billion.  He  predicated  this  on 
a  tax  cut  of  $16  billion  and  cuts  In  federal 
appropriations. 

Congress  quickly  rejected  the  Idea  of  mak- 
ing any  cuts;  then  It  went  to  work  on  a  bill 
to  reduce  $9  billion  more  than  Ford  had 
a.sited — about  $25  billion. 

On  this  basis.  Treasury  Secretary  William 
i;  Simon  recently  predicted  a  deficit  of  $80 
billion. 

Simon  spoke  too  soon.  Congress  has  since 
been  putting  forward  dozens  of  proposals 
lor  new  spending.  Taking  them  Into  account, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  now 
figures  the  deficit  at  $98.5  billion. 

Tlie  OMB  also  may  be  speaking  too  soon. 
For  the  day  hardly  passes  that  someone  in 
Congress  doesn't  come  up  with  still  another 
idea  for  spending  money.  The  way  things 
are  going,  the  deficit  seems  likely  to  pass 
$100  billion  unless  Congress  comes  to  its 
senses. 

As  recently  as  1963,  the  whole  federal 
budget  was  only  $100  billion,  and  that  was 
considered  an  astronomical  figure.  The  Idea 
of  the  deficit  alone  exceeding  $100  billion  is 
.st.^gge^lng. 

Staggering  and  frightening. 

The  banks  do  have  money  to  lend  now. 
.\s  proof  of  this,  the  prime  rate  has  steadily 
been  coming  down.  A  year  ago,  It  was  hover- 
ing around  12  per  cent.  Now,  at  most  banks, 
its  around  71/2  per  cent,  and  falling. 

However.  If  the  federal  government  has 
to  finance  a  $100  million  deficit,  the  money 
supply  will  quickly  dry  up.  Interest  rates 
will  start  skyrocketing  again.  The  Federal 
Reserve  will  have  to  pump  money  Into  the 
b.inks.  and  that  will  send  the  cost  of  living 
skyrocketing  again,  too. 

It  won't  happen  overnight,  of  course.  The 
first  result  probably  will  be  a  flush  of  re- 
turning prosperity.  Then  will  come  the  day 
of  reckoning,  with  the  return  of  double-digit 
inflation  and  a  double-digit  prime  rate. 

Most  economists  agree  on  the  necessity  of 
.stimulating  the  economy  through  a  cut  in 
taxes  and  an  expansion  of  the  money  supply. 

However,  even  the  chairmen  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  committees.  Sen.  Edmund 
Muskle,  D-Malne,  and  Rep.  Brock  Adams, 
D-Wash.,  recognize  that  a  deficit  of  $100 
billion  will  mean  courting  disaster. 

Until  a  week  or  two  ago.  White  House 
aides  reported  that  Ford  would  sign  any 
tax-cut  bill  Congress  passed.  Now,  they  are 
singing  another  tune.  They  are  hinting  that 
he  may  veto  a  bill  providing  for  a  cut  as 
deep  as  $25  billion. 

In  view  of  the  way  Congress  is  planning 
to  spend  money,  he  should. 


BISHOP  CANNON  DISCUSSES  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
recently  came  to  my  attention  an  excel- 
lent column  on  the  economy  by  Bishop 
William  R.  Cannon  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Atlanta.  Bishop  Cannon  dis- 
cusses the  evils  of  the  inflation  which 
presently  plagues  our  Nation,  and  makes 
the  point  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  start  putting  forth  more  of  an 
effort  to  get  its  own  house  in  order  and 
.stop  worrying  so  much  about  the  rest  of 
the  world,  with  which  I  wholeheartedly 
concur. 

I  bring  Bishop  Cannon's  column  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Bishop's  Corner 
(By  William  R.  Cannon) 
President  Ford  has  said  repeatedly  that 
inflation  Is  public  enemy  number  one.  I 
think  everyone  will  agree  with  him  from 
the  housewife  who  purchases  groceries  in 
the  local  stores  and  markets  to  the 
construction  and  building  firms  who 
create  skyscrapers  and  houses;  tl>at  is, 
when  there  are  enough  people  who  can 
afford  them.  Just  down  the  street  from 
where  I  live  there 'is  a  collection  of  new 
condominiums.  They  are  apartment  units 
of  a  few  rooms,  each  of  which  sells  for 
$125,000.  The  last  time  I  passed  by,  only  a 
very  small  number  were  occupied.  What  a 
few  years  ago  might  have  sold  for  less  than 
$35,000  now  sells  for  over  $100,000  due  to 
the  erosion  of  our  economy  and  purchasing 
power. 

The  aged  and  those  on  fixed  Incomes 
suffer  most.  Back  in  the  1920's,  when 
Germany  was  in  the  throes  of  Inflation, 
Adolph  Harnack,  the  world -renowned 
church  historian  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  saw  his  income  dwindle  to  nothing. 
He  had  been  very  careful  In  the  manage- 
ment of  his  personal  affairs.  He,  had  saved 
systematically.  He  had  one  of  the  highest 
pensions  of  anyone  in  his  profession. 

Yet,  it  got  where  It  took  100,000  marks  to 
pay  monthly  rent.  German  currency  was 
absolutely  worthless.  Finally,  Harnack's 
monthly  pension  would  not  buy  one  good 
meal  at  a  restaurant. 

Older  Germans  still  remember  this.  This 
Is  why  the  West  German  government  Is 
more  alarmed  over  Inflation  than  over 
anything  else.  The  leaders  are  taking  every 
step  they  can  to  Insure  that  this  will  never 
happen  again.  As  a  result,  the  German  mark 
is  perhaps  the  soundest  currency  in  the 
Western  world. 

President  Ford  knows  what  the  problem 
Is.  But  does  he,  or  anyone  else,  know  how 
to  check  It?  He  has  been  to  Japan  and 
Asiatic  Russia.  Nixon  used  to  nmke  those 
trips.  Foreign  affairs  were  important  then. 
They  are  not  the  crucial  issue  now.  If  we  are 
not  strong  domestically.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  our  foreign  policy  Is.  Even  If  it 
succeeds,  there  won't  be  anything  left  at 
home  to  be  able  to  reap  the  fruits  of  that 
success. 

Therefore,  Goldwater  was  absolutely  right 
when  he  told  President  Ford  to  address  him- 
self now  altogether  to  the  domestic  ills  that 
plague  our  nation.  Congress  wants  to  do 
something,  but  Congress  can't  do  much  with- 
out a  leader.  Let  President  Ford  come  up 
with  a  program,  no  matter  how  rigid  or 
demanding  it  Is,  that  will  stop  inflation. 

In  fact,  we  need  more  than  a  mere  stop- 
page of  inflation.  We  need  deflation  as  well. 
Prices  should  be  rolled  back  to  a  realistic 
level.  For  example,  I  have  to  u.se  restaurants. 
It  Is  hard  for  me  to  entertain  sizeable  groups 
of  church  leaders  at  dinners  without  running 
up  a  huge  bill.  Only  cafeterias  are  anywhere 
near  reasonable.  In  Atlanta,  guests  do  not 
like  to  be  Invited  to  a  cafeteria.  In  fact,  Ral- 
eigh, N.C.,  Is  about  the  only  town  I  know 
where  people  do  not  hesitate  to  entertain 
friends  in  a  cafeteria.  Private  rooms  are 
available  for  such  purposes,  and  the  food  at 
one  of  them  is  the  best  in  town.  Right  now, 
I  wish  that  might  be  possible  In  Atlanta,  too. 
Hotel  rooms  in  Eastern  cities  have  lept 
to  over  $30  per  night.  For  that  reason,  it  is 
not  practical  to  go  to  New  York  City  any- 
more. We  used  to  hold  a  lot  of  church  meet- 
ings there,  but  not  any  more.  I  guess  the 
Board  of  Global  Ministries  does,  still,  since 
its  offices  are  there,  but  I  am  not  on  that, 
anyway,  and  I  think  of  no  others  who  meet 
in  New  York.  The  same  rooms  used  to  be 
only  $10  per  night.  When  I  was  at  Emory,  I 
used  to  stay  at  the  old  Blltmore  in  New  York, 


near  Grand  Central  Station.  I  never  paid 
more  than  $10  per  night.  In  fact.  If  I  would 
take  a  room  without  a  bath,  on  the  top  floor, 
it  cost  only  $4.00. 

We  are  In  an  odd  predicament.  Economi- 
cally, the  country  is  in  a  recession.  Unemploy- 
ment is  down.  Firms  are  going  bankrupt. 
Business  is  down.  Yet,  prices  keep  rising. 

When  we  had  the  depression,  prices  fell 
with  the  decline  in  business.  This  is  not  so 
now.  The  main  reason  for  this  odd  phe- 
nomenon is  the  fuel  shortage  and  the  scar- 
city of  raw  materials.  Including  food. 

But  America  has  not  changed  her  pattern 
of  national  behavior.  We  still  make  plans  to 
give  away  food,  even  when  there  Is  not 
enough  at  home.  We  offer  most  favorable 
trade  status  to  foreign  countries  when  our 
own  balance  of  trade  is  in   the  red. 

I  am  afraid  we  must  change  our  interna- 
tional posture.  Charity  must  begin  at  home. 
Otherwise,  the  bread-basket  of  the  world  will 
become  entirely  empty.  We.  who  for  so  long 
have  fed  much  of  the  world,  won't  have 
enough  to  feed  our  own  population.  We  are 
letting  Inflation  destroy  us  rather  than  ac- 
cept the  discipline  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. President  Nixon  showed  the  effective- 
ness of  those  controls  in  his  first  term,  but, 
unfortunately,  did  not  continue  at  the  time 
he  sought  re-election.  And,  back  then,  infla- 
tion was  only  3  percent  or  so;  now  it  is  12 
percent  or  more.  It  could  easily  become  a.stro- 
noinical. 


FORMER  POWS  REACTION  TO 
INDOCHINA  SITUATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  entitled  "Indochina  War  'Sickens' 
POW"  appeared  in  the  March  23  issue 
of  the  State  newspaper  In  Columbia,  S.C. 
This  article  contains  the  reaction  of 
Rear  Adm.  Jeremiah  A.  Denton,  Jr.  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
help  for  South  Vietnam  in  the  face  of 
massive  militai-y  attacks  by  Hanoi. 

Admiral  Denton  led  the  return  of 
American  prisoners  from  Vietnam  about 
2  years  ago  after  surviving  for  over  7 
years  as  a  prisoner. 

Mr.  President,  the  views  of  this  heroic 
man  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Indochina  War  "Sickens"  POW 

Norfolk,  Va. — Rear  Adm.  Jeremiah  A. 
Denton,  Jr.,  who  led  the  return  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  from  North  Vietnam  two 
years  ago,  said  Saturday  that  renewed  war- 
fare In  Southea.st  Asia  and  the  American 
people's  apathy  toward  it  "sickens  me." 

Denton,  who  set  the  tone  for  the  return 
of  the  POWs  with  his  "God  Bless  America  " 
speech  a.s  he  stepped  off  the  first  plane  from 
Hanoi  on  Feb.  12,  1973.  also  predicted  serious 
morale  problems  111  the  military  and  a  loss  of. 
American  credibility  oversea.^  if  the  United 
States  does  not   take  urgent  action. 

"1  trust  and  re.spect  the  right  of  Congress 
to  reilecl  the  opinions  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." Denton  .said.  "With  respeoi  to  South- 
east Asia.  I  think  that  opinion  1^  wrong." 

Denton  spent  T' _.  year  in  a  North  Viet- 
namese prisoner  of  war  camp  and  was  award- 
ed Navy  Cross  for  resisting  extreme  t-orture 
at  the  hands  of  his  captors. 

He  now  serves  as  cominandant  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College  here. 

"The  present  requests  and  policies  of  the 
Piesident  and  secretaries  of  defense  and  slate 
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require  urgent  acti.ni."  Denton  said,  adding' 
that  current  North  Vietnamese  advances  Into 
South  Vietnam  and  resulting  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  Amerlcaii  people  sickens  me  and 
it's  caiusing  me  a  great  deal  of  loss  of  sleep  ' 
While  expres.-ing  concern  over  the  poten- 
tial loss  of  froedom  by  Southeast  Asian.^,  Den- 
ton voiced  V, ornes  over  a  loss  of  American 
credibility  aroand  the  world  and  the  po--.~i- 
bility  of  plun^'ini,-  morale  in  the  niiiitary. 

"The  problem  i-..  I've  liad  imeni  come  into 
my  office  weeping  like  babies  and  taying.  "My 
God,  admiial.  I  did  three  tours  over  there,  I 
lost  27  frier.ds,  three  of  them  my  be-t  bud- 
dies. I  was  wounded  fotu-  time'^.  We  would 
have  kept  Kiie  Salin.  I  v.ould  h.i-.e  yladly 
given  my  lUe  to  hold  it  at  any  cost,  aiid  now 
those  guys  have  it  up  tiicre."  And  he  started 
to  cry  like  a  baby.  I  wa.s  already  fairly  .shaken 
up  by  It." 

American  reluctance  to  save  South  Viet- 
nam could  cau--e  a  problem  of  n:ilitar\ 
morale."  he  ^ald 

"It  could  atTect  the  be>t  mUltary  men  we 
have  and  could  ha\e  a  ternblv  traumatic 
e.Tect.  • 

But  he  -..lid  the  key  que,-.. ion  hi  a  case 
where  the  United  States  .siu  idly  by  would  be 
the  effect  on  U.S.  commitments  around  the 
world. 

■'At  stake  is  real  — nut  cosmetic— .^ucce.-.s  in 
negotiations  on  any  ls.sue,  hicUiding  oil."  he 
said,  voicing  concern  about  the  credibilliy 
of  all  US.  conmiltments  to  fneud-s.  and 
threats  to  enemle.s,  in  any  area  of  tiie  world  ' 
Although  avoiding  makhig  .suggestiiin,s 
about  solutions,  Denton  argued  that  the  con- 
tention of  .some  State  Department  otficlahs 
that  the  go', ernmetit  li.i>  been  rc:ea.--ed  fron: 
the  restrictions  of  the  Paris  peace  acc.rd  be- 
cause of  North  Vietname-e  action  could 
bring  about  a  decision  to  t.»ke  positive  action 
In  S<>viiliea.>i  .^-,;a 


NEW  FOCI'S  FOR   VOITJC. 
L.^WBREAKERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  wake  ol  tlie  new  stulistics  rcpoitin;^' 
a  sharp  increase  in  crime  in  the  Uniiecl 
States  and  subsecmeiu  call.s  for  a  tou-^h^T 
attitude  tow  cUd  convicted  ciiminals.  I 
hope  we  do  not  lo.se  sii;ht  oi  tJie  rrhabi!:- 
tation  funciion  of  our  prison  .sy.stem.  In 
this  coiuiection.  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleauuis  to  a  creative 
and  innovative  prouram  m  Minnesota 
which  sends  artists  into  corrective  insti- 
tutions to  try  through  att  to  change 
the  antisociai  beliavior  of  incnre»^rated 
youngsters. 

The  pro.ieci  called  New  Focus,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  March  issue  of  American 
Education.  Concentrating;  on  ihree  coed 
juvenile  facihties.  the  program  offers  a 
full  raiiLte  of  artistic  involvement  to 
youths  between  the  apes  of  12  and  18 
Courses  rant;e  from  .•sculpture  and  paint- 
ing to  creative  drama  and  Indian  crafts 
Funding:  is  provided  jointly  by  title  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  Red  Win-  Minn 
Public  School  District. 

New  Focus  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  experience  with  the  arts  cannot 
only  correct  the  netative  .>elf-imaire  held 
by  most  youthful  otTeudei-.^.  but  that  it 
can  help  them  deal  positively  and  more 
pioductively  with  their  emotions  and 
enerL'ies.  As  the  pro.iect  director  stated. 
"Art  can  give  them  all  the  challenge  and 
excitement  they  can  handle,  and  in  a 
socially  acceptable  manner." 

Mr.  President.  Minnesota  has  always 
pioneered    such   innovative   social   pro- 


i-rams.  New  Focus  is  an  experiment  tlir.t 
mi'.^ht  usefully  be  applied  elsewhere  and 
thus  be  an  important  and  efifcctive  meth- 
od for  brint;inu  dov  n  some  of  those  crime 
statistics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "New  Focus  for  Young  L;\wb:eak- 
ers'  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  a-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oi;d.  as  follows: 

KlW    Fuels    lijRY.'l'.VG    I  AWURl  AKr.R:, 

(By  Michael  W.  Predo) 

Charles  is  16.  to\igh.  cunning,  an  authority 
on  the  mores  of  the  Inner-city  streets.  Above 
average  in  intelligence.  Charies  neverthele.ss 
has  an  education  record  marred  by  academic 
failure.  Worse,  an  ImpiUse  to  steal  has  earned 
aim  several  .stretches  in  the  Mlnne.sota 
Reception  and  Diagno?tic  Center  at  Lino 
Lakes,  a  corrective  Institution  where  even 
now  he  is  completing  his  period  of  commit- 
ment to  •'  ?  Corrections  Department.  Oflicials 
at  the  center  once  regarded  him  as  one  of 
those  kids  hopelessly  snared  within  the  end- 
less cycle  of  delinquency  to — be  p.irolcd  In 
time,  but  quickly  rettirnid  to  the  Institution 
after  committing  new  and  probably  more 
.serious  offenses.  But  now  they're  not  so 
sure. 

In  any  event.  Charles  isn't  broodnig  o\er 
his  past  failvu'es  or  the  posslbiliiy  of  getting 
nii.xed  up  in  future  crimes.  He's  too  busy  con- 
lempl.ituig  poetry  these  days,  and  Is  in 
fact  writing  some  promising  verse.  Not  tlial 
poetry  In  itsclt  will  change  his  behavior,  it 
could,  however,  signifv  u  new  diiection  in  his 
life. 

Charles  1.-.  gifted,  iiiid  'hrou-h  an  innovii- 
live  program  called  New  Focu;^:  Arts  and 
Corrections  he  has  disco\ered  his  talents 
Moreover  the  program  has  nurtured  hii  talent 
by  helping  him  pnbli.,li  snme  of  hts  ver.^e  In 
iKioklets  sponsored  by  the  Mlnne.-iota  Dtp.u-l- 
mcnt  of  Corrections.  In  a  poem  titled  "Me  a 
Thief  '  Charles  i.s  straightforward  about  his 
criminal  activity  while  for  perhaps  the  lir.sl 
time  in  his  young  life  regarding  himself  as 
a   iliinklng.  sensitive   human    being: 

I  wish  to  own  only  the  warnilh 

•  if  your  .skin 

1  he  somid  your  thougliis  make 

reverberating   off    the   C(>ldues,s 

of  my   lo?,s 

to  love  you  purely 

as  1   love  trees 

The  quiet  slterns  and 

Colors 

i>!    mv   house 

Mv  heart  is  (nil 

of  charity 

of  fair  pav 

rtlthough  on 

iM-casions 

It   has  been   wrkum' I'clged 

I  am  a  thief 

NeA  Focu-..  which  led  to  the  bliij.Minnng  of 
tiiis  yotuig  poet,  Is  a  two-jear-old  project 
funded  Jointly  by  Title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  and  the  Red 
Wing  (Minne.^ota)  Public  School  District  56 
liie  project  represents  the  tir^t  time  Title  III 
monies  ha\e  been  used  In  corrections.  The 
.Minnesota  grant  totals  $257.(XJ0  over  a  three- 
Near  period. 

New  Focus  cjfters  a  full  range  of  artistic  in- 
volvement to  youths  between  12  and  18  who 
are  incarcerated  at  three  State  coed  Juvenile 
facilities— Lino  Lakes,  the  Home  School  at 
Sauk  Centre,  and  the  State  Training  School 
at  Red  Wing— for  everything  from  chronic 
running  away  from  home  to  such  serious 
crimes  as  armed  robbery,  theft,  and  even 
murder.  At  the  present  time,  30  work,shops  In 
20  artistic  areas  are  being  offered  under  the 
guidance  of  practicing  artists.  Among  the 
courses  are  sculpttire.  painting,  photography. 


dance,  film  making,  creative  drama,  cre^aive 
writing,  guitar,  and  Indian  crafts. 

According  to  Merle  Segal,  the  project  di- 
rector. New  Focus  looks  to  the  arts  as  n 
means  for  returning  to  society  youngsters 
whose  antisociai  behavior  led  t(3  their  re- 
moval in  the  first  place.  "We  hope  to  show 
these  young  people  that  they  don't  have  i., 
break  the  law  to  get  their  kicks.  Art  can  give 
them  all  the  challenge  and  exciicinent  the.\ 
tan  handle,  and  in  a  socially  acceptable 
manner.  " 

Ms  Segal  biluves  that  experience  with  the 
arts  cannot  only  elface  the  negative  sell- 
imas-e  most  of  the.se  young  people  pos.se >s. 
but  that  it  might  help  them  deal  positively 
and  hence  more  productively  with  their  enio 
tions  and  energies.  "Charles  is  a  good  e.\ain- 
ple.  ■  she  says.  "At  the  beginning  of  project 
he  told  me  he  didn't  think  It  would  woik 
for  him,  but  we  encouraged  him  to  stay  with 
1'.  and  stiddenly  he  seemed  to  find  himself.' 

Actually,  the  New  Focus  concept  is  an  out- 
growth of  tlie  nationally  successful  Artist - 
m-the-SchooI.s  progTams  operating  in  manv 
communities.  If  the  arts,  so  the  reasoning 
went,  can  bring  about  change  In  student  in- 
terest and  attitude  In  the  classr<x>m,  might 
they  not  have  some  salutary  effect  on  law- 
bre.ikers.'  It  was  at  least  worth  an  attempt 
And  so  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago 
the  St.  Paul  Arts  and  Science  Council  pni- 
posed  an  Artist-in-the-Prisons  program,  a 
propasal  which  was  accepted  by  then  Cor- 
rections Commissioner  David  Fogel  after  a 
survey  had  determined  the  need  for  such  a 
program  and  how  it  might  best  be  imple- 
mented. The  study  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
education  and  opportunity  in  the  arts  were 
nnportitnt  for  the  social  reclamation  oi 
yotuig  law -breakers  and  should  where  pcs- 
sible  Ije  added  to  the  rehabilitation  progrttm 
>.f  Juvenile  correctional  institutions. 

1  he  idea  posed  certain  problems.  .St.itt- 
■■>■■  correciioiial  facilities  had.  for  the  mosi 
p.irt.  little  tirounding  In  the  arus  them.selve- 
aiid  were  hardlv  trained  to  identifv,  en- 
courage, and  develop  artistic  skills  and  in- 
terests amoog  the  re.sideius.  Many  oftici..!- 
were  in  iact  .skeptical  about  the  idea  and 
expre.ssed  doubts  about  the  rehaljilitative 
pot(  ntial  of  the  arts.  As  if  this  wasn't  enougL 
I  (  a  headache  in  Itself,  the  study  had  clearh 
pointed  out  that  for  an  arts  program  to  hav. 
a  chance  to  succeed,  people  would  be  needeil 
who  had  an  abilitv  to  break  through  bar- 
riers of  defense  that  Inmates  freqvientlv 
erect,  conhnement  often  making  them  iion- 
( ■nnnuiniiative. 

Ms.  Segal,  whom  Commissioner  Fogel  luid 
recruited  from  the  .scliools  to  head  New 
Focus— a  name  thought  more  fitting  than 
Artist-in-thc-Prlson.s — decided  that  If  the 
pnjgram  were  going  to  lift  off  the  ground. 
she  would  have  to  hire  only  serious.  pni< - 
I  icing  artists  to  help  in  the  eftori.  This  spe- 
cial faculty  would  be  part-time  only,  as  all 
the  teacher-artists  would  need  time  to  p  r- 
s.ie  their  own  creative  lives. 

The  de<  isioii  to  hire  artists  having  been 
made.  Ms  Segiil  then  announced  New  Focus 
to  the  inmates  and  explained  that  it  w.is 
voluntarv  and  .set  up  to  help  them  to  un- 
derstaiid  themselves  better  and  to  cope  witli 
life  beyond  the  walls.  Tlie  response  was  some- 
thing le.ss  than  thunderous,  but  the  number 
of  prisoners  wlio  showed  up  for  the  lir.st 
Workshops  surprised  Ms.  Segal.  Of  course, 
they  came  weiglited  down  with  skepticism, 
their  attitudes  strongly  suggesting  that  it 
was  all  probably  a  do-good  gesture  that 
would  SOI. 11  peter  out.  but  what  had  thev 
to  lose 

At  this  point  the  decision  to  hire  artists 
took  oil  tlie  appearance  of  a  stroke  of  genius 
The  enihusiaiim  of  the  new  faculty  cut  into 
the  skepticism  and  case-hardened  facade  of 
the  incarcerated  youth  and  brought  them 
back  for  a  second  session  with  the  arts.  1Iie\ 
kept  coming  back  until  eveimiallv  the\   be- 
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en  me  Infected  with  the  notion  of  creativity, 
of  examining  some  of  their  innermost 
thoughts  and  expressing  them  in  clay  or 
p.istels  or  free  verse  or  iambic  pentameter. 
And  they  told  their  fellow  residents  how 
1  liey  felt,  until  they  too  put  aside  their  res- 
I'viitions  and  Joined  the  workshops.  During 
1117:5-74,  of  500  eligible  inmates  in  the  three 
s  ate  Juvenile  centers,  452  participated  In 
,\c\v  Focus. 

One  17-year-old  girl  with  a  lengthy  record 
savs,  "I'd  have  tried  to  run  away  from  this 
(Mace  if  it  hadn't  been  for  New  Focus.  I 
never  really  thought  I  could  do  anything 
hi  lore,  but  now  I  know  I  can  and  it  makes 
nie  feel  good." 

One  day.  In  for  larcei^y.  participated  In 
lour  classes  and,  though  society  had  con- 
sidered him  a  failure,  he  enrolled  in  college 
upon  his  release  last  spring.  He  credits  New 
I'dcus  for  helping  him  pull  himself  together. 

i'ony  Mayo,  a  ceramics  instructor  at  Lino 

I  .ikes,  recently  authored  a  pamphlet  about 
li:s   theories  and  experiences   with   the  pro- 

II  ;in.  He  too  believes  fully  in  the  program's 
rehabilitative  potential.  "Since  the.se  kids 
lr.ive  had  little  or  no  personal  .sttccess  in  any 
undertaking  during  their  llve.s.  they  dislike 
them.selves  and  society  at  large."  he  writes. 

As  soon  as  a  student  has  his  fir.st  success 
witli  clay  he  Immediately  begins  to  feel  a 
lit' le  pride  In  his  achievements  and  conse- 
Hiiently  in  himself." 

Supporting  Mr.  Mayo's  impressions,  other 
in.-tructors  also  note  that  as  students  de- 
\  flop  interest  In  their  work,  they  wish  to  im- 
prove their  skills  and  start  asking  questions 
and  giving  thought  to  the  answers.  In  the 
process  they  realize  that  they  must  be  at- 
tentive If  they  are  to  Improve 

Instructors  observed  interested  students 
sh.iring  their  knowledge  and  ability  with 
classmates  In  an  interaction  now  to  many  of 
them.  Prevlotis  exchanges  had  freqvtently 
been  limited  to  teasing,  arguing,  or  fighting, 
I  iiis  reversal  in  behavior  supported  the  staff's 
-eiieral  conclusion  that  students  who  want 
to  improve,  who  desire  praise  and  encottrage- 
ir.rnt.  become  disciplined;  they  thus  develop 
self-control  which  keeps  them  from  fighting, 
stealing,  using  drugs  or  drinking. 

The  New  Focus  staff  also  believe  that  In- 
\ olvement  in  the  arts  helps  Jtivenile  offenders 
e-.t:iblish  an  affirmative  sense  of  identity 
found  lacking  In  most  incarcerated  youth. 
Success  in  New  Focus,  for  example,  has  led 
.-■evcral  former  convicts  to  apply  for  Jobs  as 
New  Focus  teachers — and  they  have  been 
hired.  "Because  of  their  backgrounds,  they 
relate  easily  to  the  students,"  says  Ms,  Segal. 
".'\nd  because  their  art  has  been  highly  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  rehabilitation,  they 
come  across  as  especially  sensitive  instructors 
and  counselors." 

Al  Cotton,  a  34-year-old  painter  and  sculp- 
tor, developed  his  skills  while  serving  six 
years  at  Stillwater  State  Prison.  Now  as  an 
instructor  at  Lino  Lakes.  Mr.  Cotton  says 
art  can  be  a  real  benefit  to  confined  young- 
sters. "The  body  Isn't  the  only  thing  locked 
up."  he  says.  "Minds  and  emotions  get  locked 
up.  too,  and  art  is  an  honest  way  of  unlock- 
ing the  mind  and  heart  and  freeing  long- 
silenced  thoughts  and  feelings. 

■When  a  kid  takes  an  interest  in  art,  he 
iiquires  initiative  and  incentive.  Now  in  our 
program  I  think  it's  Important  to  point  out 
Unit  tiiese  kids  are  getting  some  Individual 
attention,  perhaps  In  a  way  they  haven't 
gotten  it  before.  You  know,  most  of  them 
don't  come  from  a  stable,  middle-class  home." 

Mr.  Cotton  also  stresses  the  acquisition 
of  discipline  as  Important  to  budding  artists, 
but  more  Important  to  the  youth  with  a  crim- 
inal background.  He  calls  It  a  "tremendously 
important  step  toward  rehabilitation."  and 
that  Is  the  goal  toward  which  the  program 
is  aimed. 

Workshops  are  held  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Instltittlons,   with   class  sizes   varying   from 


four  to  15.  Cla.sses  usually  meet  for  90  min- 
utes twice  a  week  and  the  atmosphere  at- 
tending them  is  loose  and  Informal,  breaking 
with  the  regimented  correctional  routine. 
One  class  working  with  papier-mache  had 
a  couple  of  students  wheeling  about  the 
room  on  roller  skates,  moving  equipment 
and  supplies  as  needed.  There  are  no  text- 
books assigned  for  classes,  thotigh  reference 
material  Is  available.  No  grades  are  notated 
but  credit  Is  given.  "At  the  core  of  the  in- 
structional process  Is  help  and  direction  in 
technical  development,  and  stimulation  and 
motivation  of  artistic  Imagination.  "  Ms. 
Segal  says. 

Often  an  instructor's  reward  may  be  only 
a  slight,  shy  smile  from  a  sullen,  withdrawn 
teenager.  But  that  smile  could  represent  a 
significant  breakthrough,  according  to  a 
teacher's  consensus.  Margaret  Hasse,  a  poet 
who  teaches  poetry  and  creative  drama  at 
Sauk  Centre,  feels  such  small  cracks  in  the 
shell  to  be  worthy  of  personal  sacrifice.  "I 
find  my  teaching  leaves  me  very  little  energy 
left  over  for  my  own  writltig,"  she  says.  "Still. 
the  thrill  of  seeing  these  youngsters  respond 
to  poetry  and  drama  Is  worth  the  cxliaus- 
tion." 

Another  facet  of  New  Focus  constitutes 
field  trips  to  art  museums  and  theaters 
around  the  Twin  Cities.  And  last  spring  a 
group  from  Sauk  Centre  gave  public  per- 
formances In  a  Reader's  Theater  format  at 
a  large  metropolitan  shopping  center.  And 
in  reverse  of  that  aspect,  outside  artists  and 
groups  have  come  to  the  Institutions  to  per- 
form for  the  residents.  These  have  included 
professional  ballet  companies  and  the  St. 
Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  In  other  related 
activities,  several  State  colleges  have  spon- 
sored shows  on  student  artists'  work,  and 
some  paintings  have  been  sold. 

Strong  administration  support  for  New 
Foctis  continues  under  Kenneth  F.  Sloan, 
the  present  Commissioner  of  Corrections. 
New  funding  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  the  Minnesota  State  Arts  Coun- 
cil and  the  McKnlght  Foundation  has  helped 
Initiate  arts  workshops  In  the  State's  three 
adult  correctional  institutions.  Also  the 
project  Is  beginning  to  work  with  parolees 
within  the  community. 

"These  things  are  encouragmg."  Ms.  Segal 
says.  "And  it's  clear  the  program  is  being 
well  received.  Those  of  us  In  corrections  look 
on  New  Focus  as  a  program  of  options.  A 
youngster  in  the  situations  It  offers  can  do 
as  much  or  as  little  as  he  or  she  wants,  know- 
ing that  nobody  will  be  pushing.  At  the  very 
least.  It  brings  humanlzation  to  the  Institu- 
tional process  and  offers  those  Inside  a  relief 
from  boredom." 

Al  Cotton  worked  with  15  students  last 
year  and  says  that  about  five  have  profes- 
sional possibilities — an  inordinately  high 
percentage.  "It  makes  you  feel  good  inside 
to  see  them  open  up,"  he  says.  "With  hard 
work  and  a  little  luck  some  of  these  kids 
might  make  it  In  the  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sionals. But  more  important,  they'll  make 
it  in  society." 

The  students  who  have  exhibited  genuine 
talent  do  not  represent  the  real  thrust  of 
the  project,  of  course.  And  Ms.  Segal  wotild 
be  sure  that  point  Is  understood  by  any 
parties  interested  in  adopting  such  a  pro- 
gram. "We  aren't  Interested  in  turning  out 
X  number  of  artists  each  year,"  she  says, 
"although  we're  always  pleased  with  their 
achievements.  For  the  great  majority,  art 
will  be  avocatlonal.  We're  talking  about  the 
total  person  and  whether  or  not  Institutions 
are  going  to  be  Just  warehouses  for  bodies  or 
places  for  rehabilitation." 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  JAPAN 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    al- 
though our  relations  with  Japan  have 


undergone  periodic  strains  over  the  past 
25  years,  the  overall  relationship  has 
been  one  of  stability  and  fi-iendship. 
Some  of  the  recent  economic  jolts  came 
about  through  the  poor  timing  of  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  steps  that  could 
have  been  a"oided  through  some  advance 
planning  on  our  part.  Generally,  though, 
the  United  States  and  Japan  have  main- 
tained a  close  friendship. 

The  year  1975  symbolically  is  a  good 
tiine  to  examine  our  economic  relation- 
ship with  Japan.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  already  has  urged  a  broad 
reexamination  and  reassessment  of  our 
global  responsibilities.  W.hile  the  situa- 
tion is  not  at  all  the  same  with  Japan 
as  with  foreign  policy  trouble  spots 
around  the  world.  I  believe  the  need 
.still  exists  for  a  close  look  at  the  future 
of  our  economic  relationships  with 
Japan. 

We  have  sood  reason  to  expect  this  re- 
lationship to  be  good.  In  the  past,  the 
economic  tics  have  helped  both  coun- 
tries, although  segments  of  U.S.  industry 
hurt  by  Japanese  import  competition 
would  quarrel  with  this.  In  the  North- 
west, however,  I  am  pleased  that  the  re- 
lationship between  Oregon  and  Japan 
continues  to  be  a  positive  one. 

As  a  Senator,  however.  I  must  monitor 
closely  possible  trends  on  the  interna- 
tional economic  front.  Let  us  look  at  the 
last  few  years.  We  have  had  substantial 
currency  revaluations.  We  have  had 
global  inflation  of  unprecedented  dimen- 
sions. We  .have  seen  oil  costs  skyrocket. 
We  see  recession  liere  and  abroad. 

These  factors  alone  should  alert  us  to 
the  need  to  follow  closely  what  is  tran- 
spiring and  what  is  expected  to  occur  in 
international  trade  and  finance. 

I  am  aware  that  one  pets  conflicting 
views  on  the  future  of  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy. From  some,  we  are  told  that  the 
luster  is  off  the  bloom;  the  miracle  years 
are  over,  and  the  rate  of  growth  will  be 
much  slower.  Principal  factors  in  this 
view  are  the  high  cost  of  energy-  and  the 
hiflation  rate.  From  others,  however,  we 
are  told  that  the  current  global  reces- 
sion will  only  postpone  the  eventual  re- 
fueling of  the  highly  tuned  Japanese 
economic  engine,  I  call  attention  to  the 
article  "Pacific  Century.  1975-2075?"  in 
the  January  4,  1975,  "Economist"  for 
amplification  of  this  view. 

In  an  area  of  such  critical  importance 
to  the  United  States,  however.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  proceed  on  broad  assuinjj- 
tions  alone.  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  therefore,  that  I  read  a  recent 
speech  given  to  the  Philadelphia  World 
Affairs  Council  by  Mr.  William  L.  Givens. 
Mr.  Givens'  topic  was  "United  States- 
Japan  Economic  Relationships.  1975-85." 
Given  his  background  as  a  well-known 
management  consultant  very  familiar 
with  Japan.  Mr.  Givens  is  in  a  position  to 
cast  the  eye  of  the  independent  observer 
at  the  future  of  our  relationship  with 
Japan.  Mr.  Givens  points  to  fundamental 
behavior  patterns,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Japan,  that  could  lead  to 
loss  of  International  economic  leader- 
ship by  the  United  States  to  Japan  in  the 
not  too  distant  future.  This  should  be  a 
serious  concern  of  all  Americans. 

In  his  speecii.  Mr.   Givens  mentions 
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.some  po;ath  v.o;ih  seriou.>  consideraiion. 
For  example,  what  should  the  U.S.  pohcy 
be  toward  Japanese  investment  in  U.S. 
research  and  development  operation/;? 
This  is  a  ver>-  miporiani  issue.  In  tiie 
past,  the  U.S.  superior  R.  &  D.  programs 
ha\e  put  us  out  front  lor  several  years 
m  new  technology  areas,  and  only  then 
would  the  Japanese  catch  up  and  stime- 
t.aie.-,  .surpa^.'^  us  in  that  area.  Becau.>e 
of  the  extremel.v  low  profile  ol  loreign 
m;estnient  m  R.  &  D  .  it  will  not  attract 
much  attention  now.  But.  what  will 
happen  when  thi.,  advanced  new  tech- 
nology is  exported  immediately,  and  we 
lo.se  Uus  traditional  advantage?  It  ob- 
\iously  would  have  serious  consequences 
for  our  long-range  economic  potential. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  call  Mr.  Givea^■ 
speech  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
I  urge  everyone  who  is  concerned  with 
foreign  trade  to  ponder  the  issues  he 
raises. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unaniinou.-s  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  by  Mr.  William 
Givens  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  reuuuks 
were  order:  i  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud. 
a.s  follows: 

trS-J/M-.*N      FioNOMii       Hii  \i  ii'.N-..      lOTo   85 

iR<  inark.s   hv   WHliRin   L     Givens     President, 

Twam  ANSociitresi 

I  V  a.s  orlgiii.illy  iis^ked  to  .-peak  lo  \uu  lut- 
ninrnlnp  on  the  prospect  lor  U.S -Japtiii 
ecor.onuc  relatimis  be'wceii  1975  .»nd  ly8<J  1 
aiccepted  the  assitinment,  but  with  provlau 
tlirtl  Ihf  iiiiic  fr.ime  be  e\l.  iidcd  to  l!i85.  Th:^ 
A  a-,  for  iw>  itM-oiis  Fir--t  .-urfly  b\  1985  no 
one  here  will  have  the  luintesit  recnllcf'tloii 
lit  v.lKit  I  have  said  todiiv,  .so  that  I  can 
pripi-eeci  with  the  utmost  cruitidfiice  uiid  cer- 
titude Stroud  and  a  bit  more  seriously,  ii  is> 
bettlnnlni;  t  >  appear  ihut  wUhlxi  that  e.'i- 
te.'ided  time  name,  lluil  is  .sometime  in  llie 
early  laSO.-  Japan  may  well  overtake  ihc 
United  Stale.-,  a.s  'Jie  *orid'.-e  mo^t  produilivi- 
ecoiicjiny  on  a  per  raplta  basW.  and  be  mov- 
ing toward  world  industrial  leadership  Im 
absolute  tenn.s. 

Tlie  iinp:iratl«)Hs  of  such  an  evohitioii.  par- 
ticiilarlv  for  ii.s  here  In  the  United  Stales 
would,  of  covirse.  be  rather  profound,  and 
s<)  ii  .seein-  t  >  me  that,  whether  or  not  one 
wislie.s  to  ai.cept  it  a.s  probable.  U  should  at 
lca.-t    be    examined   critlcallj    as   a   po>sibly 

.V^  a  puini  r>f  drp.nrture  I  w.iiild  like  to  read 
a  :cw  parat;r,iph';  from  a  rei  eiit  article  in  the 
London  Eionomist.  by  the  Ecoiio/iii.'if '.< 
Deputy  Editor.  Norman  Macrae: 

"Anybody  who  viails  Japan  a.v  I  ha\e  done 
at  about  seven  yearly  intervaU  ...  is  told  each 
lime  by  exactly  the  ^ame  cohorts  of  inielli- 
Kent  and  persuasive  people  that  Japan's  rate 
of  economic  growth  t.  about  to  slow  perma- 
nently. So  far  it  has  accelerated  slightly  in- 
•-tead.  lit  1975  the  cries  about  permanent 
slowdown  are  more  in-istent  than  ever,  but 
the  technical  rea.son.-  for  expectinij  further 
nuxlebt  acceleration  are  a  bit  bi»;ger  than 
before.  To  say  this  is  at  present  wild  heresy, 
but  It  IS  also  impoilaui  because  tiie  next 
surge  would  prosumablv  alter  the  iurtu-.lrial 
leadership  of  the  world  ' 

Tlie  writer  tlieii  notes  that  since  the  late 
1940s.  Japaiis  n-imial  real  Krowth  ha.- 
averatied  10'  or  a  dnii'^lin^'  e\cry  7  8  years, 
makius  Japans  per  capita  GNP  40'.  higher 
than  that  of  the  United  Kint;cli>ni  by  the  end 
of  1974    He  then  continvies. 

"Growth  h.is  slowed  shtidii'-rinyly  o;;  fi- e 
other  occa'^ioi.s  during'  the  25-year  b<x):n 
Each  time  the  watlnig  of  the  brakes  and  the 
wailtu^  about  permanent  slowdown  have 
been  quickly  followed  by  re-acceleralion 
back  to  over   lo  per  cent  growth.  Although 


blind  strai>;lit-linc  pxti.ipululi'iii  is  the  woist 
sort  of  economics,  It  is  still  worth  looking 
wlde-eved  at  where  Jn.st  a  few  years'  restimp- 
tinn  of  pa.st  Japanese  growth  would  bring 
lis, 

Belore  llie  compleiioii  of  even  one  more 
donoling.  i  e.  In  the  e.irly  1980s  at  recent 
rales.  Japan  would  pass  ihe  United  Stuies 
ill  income  per  he.id  Belore  the  completion 
o:  the  next  doublnn;  after  that.  whl<  h  means 
bv  about  the  bet;inninK  of  the  1990^  if 
1948  73  irend.s  were  cont  Iniied  for  anoi:ier 
brief  15  vears.  the  by  ilien  llDin  Japanese 
would  be  more  than  twice  as  rich  aa  the  by 
I  hen  li2(lni  .^nieri.;iM.s.  so  ttmt  J.ipan  would 
•have  the  largest  in'lusirml  pniduction  in 
Ihe  «*orld. 

Mo.sl.  wisuriieis  re~cut  l  hi-se  sorts  of 
projections,  and  many  Japanese  feel  in- 
secure about  how  Japan  minhl  then  comport 
u.self.  the  slump  ol  1974  7G  wiU  delay  mat- 
ters a  year  or  two.  >o  everyl}<xl\  is  pretend- 
I'lu  politely  that  the  era  of  Jap'Uese  !:idus- 
iiial  leadership  will  not  come  B'li  it  ls 
:.»iher  likely  that  it  will.' 

Now,  admlliedly.  this  i.s  only  one  point  oi 
view,  a  rather  bullish  one  which,  to  say  tiie 
least  liii.s  enjoyed  some'hmi^  les-,  than  uni- 
versal acceptance  over  ihe  year.s.  O'her 
observers,  equally  qualified  and  looking  at 
ihp  same  set  of  facts,  .•itill  Hnd  tlie  Japane.se 
economy  lo  be  vulnerable  and  Iragile  and 
-t:l!  tell  us  ihiit,  in  li^ilit  of  tne  current 
world  recessioii  and  all  that  li  rellecis.  the 
so-called  Japanese  "miracle'  Ls  at  an  end 
We  laymen  must  listen  to  both  ariiinnents 
and  choose  for  ourselves  For  my  patt,  1  mii.st 
.say  that  I  am  tindin;:  ihe  biillisli  view  in- 
creasingly persua  Ive  with  ihe  pa.s.sai.e  o[ 
lime,  not  only  becau.se  the  "bears  have  con- 
Kistenlly  underesUmated  Japan  over  tiie 
years,  but  also  becau.se  iliere  is  a  Kood  deal 
more  to  Ihc  expeciiUion  of  coiiimued  ^ruwih 
than  mere  straight-line  ext:apolaiion. 

It  is  useful  In  thus  context  to  look  back 
over  the  past  twenty-live  years  of  Japanese 
eroiioimc  growth  to  review  again  what  uie 
'miracle'  has  consl^ted  of.  Flr.st.  as  to  the 
underlying  motive,  we  hear  a  grtai  deal 
about,  "growth  for  grow  th'.s  -sake  and  eco- 
nomic expansion  as  a  siirro>;aie  fo-  irus- 
triit  'd  military  .isjjinitlons. 

However.  I  would  stigge.st  a  somew  hat  more 
straightforward  moilvallou  for  Japan's  sus- 
tained economic  etlort:  it  is  simply  that  the 
Japanese  want  lor  themselves  and  t'neir 
families  the  .same  htt;h  ItviiiK  standards  that 
we  enjoy  here  and  in  We.stern  Europe  For 
some  rea.son,  tliLs  ainbuion  .seem:i  to  strike 
many  Amei  leans  as  iiiirealisiic  H::d  even 
presumptuous,  particularly  on  tiie  part  ol 
an  Asian  society  whose  per  capita  GNF  as 
late  as  1950  was  $13'2  per  year,  versus  Just 
imder  $20(X)  in  the  United  Siaics  1  a.-sure 
you,  however,  that  it  seems  perfecil\  plau- 
sible and  fair  to  boUi  Japans,  economic  plan- 
ners and  the  Japanese  public. 

Let  us  n"te  also,  that  beginning  from  that 
tiny  1950  product iMt\  base,  barely  1  15  tliat 
of  the  United  States,  and  assuming  even 
nuiderate  continued  Krowili  on  our  part, 
catching  up  to  our  standard  of  productivity 
uould  rerjuire  of  Japan  a  literally  tin- 
precedented  rale  ol  economic  ni'owth.  sus- 
tained over  a  full  half  century  And  before  we 
dismiss  that  .is  fabricated,  let  us  note  further 
that  It  has  already  l>een  maintained  for  the 
hrst  (piarter  century  of  that  period,  and  tli.it 
Japan  s  per  capita  <iutput  Is  now  more  than 
CO      of  ours  and  sii'.l  gaming. 

Ii  IS  revealing,  I  think,  lo  look  a;  the  rale 
of  that  gain.  That  Is.  in  1950  Japans  per 
capita  oulpiii  of  $i:t2  was,  I  should  iinafine. 
equivalent  to  U  S.  levels  .somewhere  in  the 
nnd-19lh  century  —  a  lap  of  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred years  By  lUtlO,  Japan  a  GNP  had  iii- 
creai>td  some  :i'j  times  to  around  $4tiO  per 
head,  or  about  equivalent  t4)  World  War  1 
levels  In  the  United  States.  By  1970  it  had 
quadrupled  again  lo  about  $1900.  which  was 


about  ai  Ihe  US,  level  in  1950.  In  1974,  with 
currency  revaluation  and  inflation,  It  had 
more  than  doubled  again  in  dollar  value,  to 
alKiul  *420U  This  means  that  in  current  dol- 
lars Japan's  per  capita  output  now  stand.' 
approxunnlely    where   ours  did   four   or   Inc 

>  cjil  »  H^o 

Variou.s  e.\planatiou,s  have  been  advanced 
for  Japan  .s  eeonomic  success,  I  would  like  to 
li-t  here  a  few  which  strike  me  a.s  particu- 
larly relevaiii.  First,  and  overw  helmiii^ly 
the  niokl  linpoi  I'liii ,  hu.s  been  a  coherent  and 
ii.nsistent  economic  policy,  with  three  pilc- 
c  ip.il  feat  ores' 

Concentratiiiii  i.f  Japan.s  re-snurce.s  liitu 
those  major  industries  hi  which  Japan  has 
the  best  prohpeii  for  aehie\ii'g  intern.itioual 
comparative  advaiila^e. 

Systemaiic  and  continuous  le-alloi  .ilum 
tit  lho.se  re.soiirces  into  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated, productive,  and  higher  growth  indus- 
tries, making'  for  a  steady  upgrading  ol 
Japans  indu.siry  and  labor  force  in  pro- 
ductivity and  income.  Thus.  Japan,  which  In 
the  laie  1940s  was  producing  raw  silk  and 
I  heap  toys,  h.us  advanced  successively  into 
Ij.isic  textiles,  synthetic  fibres,  and  advanced 
fashion  design.-,  into  low  carbon  steels,  .spe- 
i  laliy  steels,  and  shipbuilding;  Into  radios; 
television  receivers,  and  computers:  into  bi- 
cvcles.  motorcycles,  imd  automobiles. 

An  impresshely  far-:  ighted  balance  hi - 
I  ween  cnn^nrnptlon  and  re-Investment  of  '.he 
jtrowliig  national  (lud  personal  Inconif  ~ 
allowuig  not  only  a  steadily  rising  standard 
iif  li\  itig.  bill  a  remarkably  rapid  expansion 
of  Industrial  cupat  Ity,  as  well.  To  be  speclllc 
Jtipan's  ^ross  ii,-, e.stment  rate  has  averaged 
around  :JH  :i9  of  GNP,  \ersus  about  IK' 
tor  the  Itiiited  States;  Japan's  personal  sa:  - 
mgs  rate  ha.s  been  Just  under  20',  of  dis- 
posable iiKome.  \ersus  around  7'.  In  tiii- 
coiuitry. 

In  ftddliioii.  there  are  a  number  of  otlif-r 
fuctors  which  tend  to  facilitate  and  reiii- 
fon  e  this  fundamental  policy.  I,et  me  noii 
siiine  of  these: 

A  liigh  decree  of  political  and  .social  stabll- 
i'y.  Japan  Is  [geographically  compact  and 
eihnlcally  homogeneous.  The  same  political 
party,  though  declining  in  popular  snppor' 
at  the  polls,  has  remained  in  power  since  the 
early  195(rs,  Crime  rates  are  low,  education 
and  literiicy  le-.els  are  high;  lU'e  expectancy 
lor  hoih  men  and  women  Is  among  the  high- 
est, and  the  infant  mortality  rale  I'.v  the 
Ii.  ve.st,  in  the  world.  This  favorable  eiiviron- 
ir.eii!  is  both  cau.se  and  effect  of  economic 
success,  and  offers  both  a  ba-sls  and  incen- 
tive for  contintied  rapid  growth. 

.An  es.sentiallv  cooperative  labor-manage- 
ment relatloiisliip  As  many  of  you  know, 
organ i/ed  labor  m  Japan  takes  the  form  of 
I  ompanv.  or  enierprise,  unions  rather  than 
I  rait  unions,  and  the  general  pattern  is  one 
iif  lifetime  employment  with  a  single  firm 
tovaltles  are  to  companies,  and  are  quite 
-iionp  One  key  advantage  of  this  pattern 
is  that  the  Japanese  worker  feels  consider- 
ably less  threatened  by  chfiiipe  or  b\-  new 
trahnoli'i;'.  I  ban  does  hi.,  cimnterparl  in  tli" 
West 

He  lends,  r-ither.  to  welcome  new  prodm  t- 
new  technologies,  and  other  Innovation 
Willi  li  increiise  his  productivity,  since  these 
will  enhance  the  competitiveness  and  proHl- 
.tbilify  of  his  hrm  and,  hence,  his  own  future 
income  and  security.  This  single,  small,  and 
often  o' erlivikPd  aspect  of  the  Japanese  sys- 
tem has  enabled  Japanese  industry  to  ab.sorh 
new  technology  and  methods,  to  modernize, 
and  to  ad\aiice  Into  a  succession  of  new 
products  and  activities  with  remarkable 
.speed . 

A  .sophisi  icaud  global  perspcclive.  Of  nec- 
es.siiy,  Japanese  industry  has  had  to  develop 
both  markets  and  sources  of  supply  hi  vir- 
tually c\ery  part  of  the  world.  Over  thne,  a 
truly  International  outlook  in  which  com- 
pe'ithe   dynamics   are  .seen   in   global   term 
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has  permeated  deeply  into  the  thinking  and 
reactions  of  both  the  Government  and  the 
private  sector.  Thus,  in  such  products  as 
steel,  automobiles,  machinery,  and  consumer 
electronics,  Japanese  strategic  plannUig 
tends  to  be  global  in  scale,  with  sourclng, 
production,  assembly,  and  marketing  con- 
sidered in  that  perspective.  By  contrast,  In 
cur  economy,  one  finds  this  outlook  only  in 
a  relative  handful  of  multi-national  firms. 
We  are  still  essentially  domestically-focused 
In  an  era  of  global  competition. 

"High-growth"  rene.xes.  Average  real 
LTowth  of  10';  for  25  years  means  that  the 
leading  firms  and  industries  have  grown 
much  faster,  often  at  twice  that  rate  or  more. 
Sustained  growth  at  these  rates  soon  pro- 
duces an  entirely  different  set  of  dynamics 
and  Instincts,  which  tend  to  be  self -perpetu- 
ating. Much  more  effort  and  attention  must 
be  channeled  into  planning  for  and  stimu- 
lating future  growth,  into  probing  for  new 
products,  technologies,  and  market  oppor- 
tunities, and  Into  the  systematic  expansion 
of  capacity  In  increasingly  larger  increments. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  Japanese  have 
internalized  the  concept  of  a  dynamic, 
evolving  economy  in  which  mature,  low- 
productlvlty  products  and  activities  are 
phased  out  In  favor  of  more  sophisticated, 
productive  ones,  and  the  entire  economy  is 
constantly  being  upgraded. 

On  closer  examination,  then,  the  Japanese 
"miracle"  is  neither  very  miraculous  nor.  In- 
deed, even  inscrutable.  It  is  a  straightforward 
combination  of  perceptive,  competent  plan- 
ning. Internal  coordination,  discipline,  and 
diligence,  and  therein  lies  its  ultimate 
strength.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  some  rather 
fundamental  aspects  of  their  economic  ac- 
tivity— notably,  concentration  of  resources, 
reinvestment  practices,  and  systematic  pro- 
ductivity gains — the  Japanese  have  simply 
achieved  a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness, more  consistently,  than  other  ad- 
vanced economies,  and  the  cumulative  effects 
of  those  incremental  differences,  com- 
pounded over  time,  are  now  assuming  some 
rather  formldlble  proportions. 

Japan  now  has  a  solidly  established  base  of 
sophisticated,  capital  Intensive  industries, 
competitive  on  an  international  basis.  Ex- 
port success  has  generated  a  favorable  trade 
position,  and  together  with  currency  revalua- 
tions has  opened  up  to  Japan  a  much  wider 
range  of  International  economic  activities 
than  have  been  available  in  the  past,  I  be- 
lieve that  Japan  may  now  be  entering  a 
wholly  new  stage  of  its  economic  develop- 
ment. In  which  the  Japanese  homeland  will 
serve  less  exclusively  as  an  Industrial  center 
and  Increasingly  as  the  headquarters  of  a 
global  economic  system.  The  vehicle  for  this 
transition  will  be  Japanese  direct  invest- 
ment abroad,  through  which  Japanese  in- 
dustry will  begin  shifthig  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  Its  new  manufacturing  capacity 
into  other  economies,  (particularly  in  labor 
and  energy  intensive  and  high  pollutant  in- 
dustries!, will  move  to  secure  stable  long- 
term  sources  of  food  and  raw  materials,  will 
f  eek  to  establish  a  position  In  the  R&D  sec- 
tors of  other  advanced  economies,  and  wlU 
begin  to  diversify  and  expand  their  external 
business  and  financial  activities  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  traditional  import-export 
trade. 

Against  this  background,  let  me  now  out- 
line what  I  feel  are  some  of  the  likely  devel- 
opments in  the  Japanese  economy  over  the 
coming  decade,  and  then  speculate  briefly  on 
what  these  might  imply  for  the  relationship 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

First.  I  beUeve  we  can  expect  the  so-called 
Japanese  "system"  to  remain  essentially  in- 
tact and  strong.  That  is,  unlike  some  other 
observers,  I  see  little  sign  of  significant  de- 
terioration m,  for  example,  government-busi- 
ness relationships,  the  employment  pattern, 
savings  and  Investment  rates,  or  any  of  the 
various  factors  which  have  contributed  to 
Japanese  economic  development   heretofore. 


Second,  I  therefore  believe  we  can  antici- 
pate a  general  continuation  of  the  estab- 
lished pattern:  continued  advancement  into 
new  growth  industries,  continued  gains  in 
Japanese  GNP,  productivity,  and  living 
standards  relative  to  the  United  States  and 
other  leading  Industrial  economies.  Here,  I 
find  particularly  misleading  the  frequently- 
encountered  argviment  that  the  Japanese  are 
tiring  of  "growth  for  growth's  sake  ".  GNP 
growth  rates  simply  measure  productivity 
gains  and  the  rate  at  which  living  standards 
are  improving,  and  in  Japan  these  have 
been  dramatic.  The  idea  that  the  Japanese 
family,  after  now  having  a  taste  of  private 
automobile5,^better  food  and  clothing,  vaca- 
tion homes,  leisure  time,  travel  abroad,  and 
the  like,  should  now  be  satisfied  at  some  60 '  - 
of  our  living  standards  strikes  me  as  some- 
what more  likely  to  appeal  to  outsiders  than 
to  the  Japanese  themselves,  particularly 
when  full  parity  appears  .so  close. 

Third,  increasing  productivity  will  trans- 
late itself  into  increasing  Japanese  compet- 
itiveness in  higher  technology  and  large- 
scale  enterprises  In  a  broadening  spectrum  of 
Industries  and  activities.  Increasing  produc- 
tivity will  presumably  also  be  reflected  In  the 
continued  appreciation  of  the  yen  against 
the  dollar  and  other  currencies.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  Japanese  Industry  will  be  par- 
ticularly aggressive  in  adding  large-scale  ca- 
pacity increments  in  heavy  commodity  pro- 
duction and  processing  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Fourth,  the  continued  expansion  of  Jap- 
anese economic  activity  outside  of  Japan. 
As  in  the  past,  Japanese  domestic  resources 
will  continue  to  be  reallocated  into  more 
efficient  and  productive  channels,  and  less 
productive  activities  will  be  transferred 
abroad,  often  under  continued  Japanese 
management.  Thus,  as  the  Japanese  domes- 
tic Industrial  base  becomes  more  sophisti- 
cated, the  proportion  of  Japanese  economic 
activity  which  is  carried  on  outside  of  Ja- 
pan— and,  from  the  other  point  of  view, 
the  Japanese  presence  in  other  economies — 
■will  continue  to  grrow. 

Fifth,  increasingly  complex  patterns  of 
trawle.  Investment,  and  competitive  dynam- 
ics, requiring  increasingly  sophisticated  cor- 
porate strategies  and  government  policies. 
Sixth,  and  finally,  I  would  expect  to  see 
rising  levels  of  business  frictions  and  ad- 
verse political  reaction  as  the  Japanese  com- 
petitive presence  in  other  countries  contin- 
ues to  expand.  Indeed,  if  there  Is  a  likely 
constraining  factor  on  future  Japanese 
growth  overall.  I  believe  it  may  well  be  the 
degree  of  acceptance  in  other  countries  of 
steadily  rising  levels  of  that  Japanese  com- 
petitive presence.  Here,  much  will  depend 
on  the  skill  and  perceptivity  with  which 
Japanese  industry — and  particularly  the  ma- 
jor Japanese  Industrial  and  tradhig  firms — 
plan  and  Implement  their  long-range  strate- 
gies in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  effect  of  these  developments  on  the 
U5.-Japan  economic  relationship  will  de- 
pend, of  covurse,  in  large  part  on  the  U.S. 
economic  performance  and  the  American 
response  to  the  challenge  of  continuing 
Japanese  economic  growth.  I  don't  find  that 
response  easy  to  predict.  I  am  not  sure, 
frankly,  to  what  extent  the  prospect  of 
Japan's  supplanting  the  United  States  as  the 
Industrial  leader  ol  the  world  will  stimulate 
this  country  to  a  more  vigorous  and  com- 
petitive effort,  will  be  accepted  philosophi- 
cally, will  be  met  with  antipathy  and  resent- 
ment, or.  Indeed,  to  what  extent  it  may  sim- 
ply go  unnoticed.  What  does  seem  clear, 
though,  is  that  the  next  decade  will  be  a 
period  of  competitive  ferment  and  transi- 
tion In  which  Japan  will  be  making  further 
economic  advances  relative  to  the  United 
States. 

For  the  U.S.  side,  this  suggests  a  need  for 
a  pragmatic  and  sophisticated  awareness  of 
what  Japan  actually  represents,  both  as  an 


opportunity  and  as  a  competitive  challenge. 
At  the  corporate  and  Industry  levels,  Ameri- 
can firms  should  learn  at  least  as  much  about 
the  Japanese  markets  for  their  products,  and 
about  tlieir  Japanese  competitors,  as  their 
Japanese  counterparts  know  about  our  ac- 
tivities. In  many  ca~es,  U.S.  corporations 
should  evaluate  Japan  systematically  a.s  an 
explicit  part  of  their  overall  strategies.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  critical  areas  of  partner  and 
distributor  selection,  they  should  have 
enough  independent  knowledge  of  the  Jap- 
anese competitive  environment  and  the 
range  of  prospective  Japane.ie  associates  ta 
maintain  the  initiative  and  make  Intelligent 
choices.  They  should  not.  as  many  still  do, 
establish  a  relationship  with  the  first  Jap- 
anese firm  they  come  in  contact  with,  and 
therafter  accept  its  advice  on  all  matters 
reating  to  Japan. 

Likewise,  at  th';  state  and  local  levels,  any 
community  seriously  interested  m  attract- 
ing Japanese  investment  should  acquire  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  Japanese  economic 
and  competitive  environment  to  maintain 
the  initiative  In  identifying  and  attracting 
the  appropriate  kinds,  levels,  and  "mix"  of 
Japanese  investments.  They  should  identify 
specific  industries  and  activities  in  which 
they  offer  relative  advantages  to  the  pros- 
pective Japanese  investor  over  other  com- 
munities and  locations.  They  sliould  iden- 
tify and  evaluate  specific  prospective  inves- 
tors and  present  them  with  concrete  pro- 
posals, tailored  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
both  the  investor  and  the  U.S.  community. 
Not  very  many  communities,  m  my  exper- 
ience, have  made  this  effort,  and  the  result 
lias  been  that  Japanese  corporate  investors 
have  tended  to  cluster  in  a  few  familiar  areas, 
or  find  other  locations  on  their  own. 

As  a  closing  thought,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  U.S. -Japan  economic  relationship 
is  not  an  abstraction.  It  is  a  tangible,  llvmg. 
breathing  composite  of  many  thousands  of 
business  transactions  and  competitive  cor- 
porate relationships.  Its  future  growth,  its 
quality,  and  its  contribution  to  our  respec- 
tive economics  will  be  determined  by  the  skill 
and  sophistication  with  which  these  are 
planned  and  managed  at  the  corporate  and 
local  levels.  It  wUl,  in  short,  be  prettv  much 
what  we  choose  to  make  it. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  ■within 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  while  other 
States  have  felt  the  sharp  pinch  of  the 
energy  crisis,  Arkansas  cioved  quickly  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  It  is  blessed  by 
nature  with  sizable  energy  resources  in 
the  forms  of  oil,  natural  gas.  coal,  and 
hydroelectric  potential,  but  still  imports 
most  of  its  energj-.  Arkansas  quickly 
realized  that  its  energy  resources  were 
limited  and  nonrenewable,  and  that,  in 
any  event,  the  interdejjendent  nature  of 
the  American  economy  made  immunity 
from  the  energy  r-isis  a  temporarv  phe- 
nomenon at  best. 

Above  all.  the  er.ergy  cilsis  pointed  up 
the  need  for  a  sensible  policy  of  energy 
conservation  if  the  same  problems  being 
encountered  by  other  States  were  not 
to  be  facing  Arkansas  in  the  near  future. 
For  such  a  policy  to  be  successful,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  that  it  be  based 
on  an  awareness  of  the  situation  which 
would  outlive  the  inamediate  symptoms 
of  the  crisis.  Cognizant  of  this  basic  fact, 
the  State  government  took  the  lead  in 
creating  and  sustaining  an  energy  con- 
sciousness among  Arkansans.  An  energy 
forimi.  comprised  of  representatives  of 
government  and  industrj-.  was  convened 
to  help  focu.s  attention  on  the  situation 
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as  well  a^  to  formulate  possible  solu- 
tions. The  creation  of  a  State  energy 
office  provided  the  machinery  needed  to 
deal  with  the  problem  on  a  full-time 
basis  and  to  keep  ener;,^y  conservation  in 
the  public  mind  In  a  series  of  confer- 
ences around  liie  Slate,  energy  producers 
and  consumers  wcie  brought  together 
to  exchange  ideas  and  opinions 

But  a  campaign  to  reduce  eneri^y  con- 
sumption requires  more  than  mere  talk, 
and  here  again  the  State  government 
provided  the  impetus.  In  the  .spirit  of 
the  Shakespearean  injunction  to  suit 
the  action  to  the  word."  the  State  agen- 
cies embarked  on  an  ambitious  conser- 
vation program  with  the  goal  ot  cutting 
their  energy  use  by  one-fifth.  In  the  of- 
fices, unnecessary  lights  were  extin- 
guished and  thermostats  were  reset:  on 
the  roads.  State  employees  drove  smaller 
cars  at  lower  speeds.  By  the  end  of  a 
year,  these  and  other  measiu-es  had  re- 
sulted in  .savings  of  113  percent,  some- 
what short  of  the  original  goal,  but  none- 
theless remarkable,  m  light  of  the  facts 
that  State  government  continued  to  ex- 
pand during  the  period,  and  more  strin- 
gent automobile  pollution  standards  had 
been  put  into  effect. 

Across  the  State,  individuals  and  cor- 
porations have  followed  the  lead  of  State 
government  in  voluntary  actions  de- 
signed to  use  le.ss  energy  more  efficiently. 
The  response  to  an  energy-office  cam- 
paign encouraging  motorists  to  save  at 
least  1  gallon  of  easoline  per  month  has 
been  enthusiastic.  Industries  have  im- 
plemented their  own  conservation  plans, 
.spurred  not  only  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
energy  crisis,  but  al.-o  by  the  knowledge 
that  such  measures  make  good  economic 
and  environmental  sense. 

Large  and  small,  the  savings  effected 
added  up  to  a  significant  amount.  But 
perhaps  more  significant  even  than  the 
savings  has  been  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion which  has  underlain  each  effort.  In- 
dividuals, industry,  and  government  have 
worked  together  harmoniously  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  concerned. 

The  people  of  Arkansas  are  well  aware 
that  the  energy  crisis  did  not  disappear 
with  the  lines  at  the  gas  pumps.  And. 
furthermore,  they  are  working  to  do 
something  about  it 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  LT  GEN. 
GEORGE  M  SEIGNIOUS  II.  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CITADEL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  1.  1975.  Lt.  Gen.  George  M.  Seic- 
nious  II.  was  inaugurated  as  the  14th 
president  of  the  Citadel.  General  Seigni- 
ous  is  a  great  soldier  and  a  great  patriot. 
He  has  served  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion in  peace  and  war.  The  Citadel  is  for- 
tunate to  have  a  man  of  his  character 
and  experience  as  its  president  Following 
in  the  tradition  of  hi.s  predece.ssors.  who 
include  such  eminent  men  as  Gen.  Mark 
Clark.  Gen.  Hush  Pate  Harris,  and  Gen. 
James  W.  Duckett.  General  Seignious 
will  provide  an  outstanding  example  of 
integrity,  industry,  and  ability,  not  onlv 
for  the  Citadel  cadets  but  for  all  the 
young  people  of  South  Carolina. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration. 
General  Seignious  delivered  a  brief  ad- 


dress outlining  his  personal  philo.sophy 
and  setting  forth  the  objectives  he  in- 
tends to  pursue  in  his  new  position.  His 
thoughtful  words,  full  of  hope  for  the 
future,  are  extremely  timely.  They  de- 
serve the  widest  possible  audience  at  a 
moment  in  our  Nation's  history  when  so 
many  people  are  gloomy  or  despairing.  To 
help  them  achieve  this.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  bo  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.-,  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.-,  follows; 

I.NALGIRAI     .AdDRLSS    BY    GtN      GKORt.i;    M. 
SEIGNIOUS    II 

Governor  Edwards,  Senator  H>)lUiig.s.  Cou- 
i;iessinan  Mann.  Congressman  Davis.  Gover- 
II. ^r  Harvey.  Governor  West,  State  Treasurer 
P<ittei.=on.  members  af  the  Board  of  Vlsitor.s. 
my  three  living  '.Uustrioiis  predcce.-isors — 
General  Clark.  General  Harrl.s,  Genera! 
Duckett.  honorable  mayors,  distinguished 
delegate.^  of  our  colleges  and  universities, 
ladles  and  gentlemen  of  The  Citadel  faculty, 
inember.s  of  the  Cla-ss  of  1U42,  gentlemen  of 
the  Corps,  my  friends  old  and  new,  and  my 
family  I  feel  deep  gratitude  to  each  of  you 
v.ho  has  e.xtended  such  yenerous  and  poig- 
n.int  greeting.^  I  am  truly  overwhelmed,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  presence  of  each  of 
vou  and  am  remindful  of  those  v.  ho  are  here 
m  .spirit  only. 

I  do  solemnly  and  humbly,  at  this  holy 
place,  at  this  moment,  in  this  company,  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  with  His  help,  formally 
assume  the  duties  as  the  14th  president  of 
The  Citadel,  a  high  honor  vested  in  me  by 
the  Board  of  Visitors  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  With  the  privi- 
lege comes  the  grave  responsibility  and  the 
impelling  feelint,'5  of  opportunity  to  serve 
and  mold  the  future  leaders  of  our  state  and 
ii.ition— leadership  that  will  e.xtend  well  into 
the  21st  centur\-  I  do  so  at  a  time  in  our 
nations  history  wlien  prophecy  wallo\\s  m 
c\nlclsm  and  despair,  when  scandal,  eco- 
nomic turmoil,  deprivation,  and  threat  erode 
fiur  national  will,  and  when  t!ie  sense  of  well- 
being  and  self-confidence  has  given  way  to 
ferir 

We  can  and  we  must  reject  this  pathetic 
gloom.  It  is  unworthy— it  is  unworthy  of  our 
heritage,  it  is  unworthy  of  us  who  lead  or 
teach,  it  is  unworthy  of  our  .sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  it  is  categorically  unworthy  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Corps  seated  there  in  the 
.-.outh  transept.  This  republic  ha.s  met  ad- 
versitv  and  endured  travail  throughout  its 
JDO-year  history  Now  is  the  time  and  place 
and  the  circumstance,  as  we  approach  our 
Bicentennial,  to  reassert  the  basic  funda- 
nieiit.ils  of  our  national  character — a  rebirth 
•  >f  patriotism  when  national  ls^ues  are  ad- 
dressed for  the  na;  tonal  good  and  not  on 
partLsan  grounds;  when  intft;rity  and  ethics 
are  the  hallmark  of  busine,s.s,  government, 
and  our  dealings  with  each  other;  when 
hard  work  and  earning  a  living  are  meas- 
ures of  dignity  and  self-respect;  when  the 
love  of  God  and  country  is  proudly  inspir- 
ing. These  values  have  preserved  liberty. 
advanced  our  national  and  individual  well- 
being,  and  given  us  happiness  and  .satisfac- 
tion— and  above  all  have  created  a  nation 
of  .self-reliant  people.  We  must  return  to 
those  values  or  lose  our  heritat;e 

In  early  184.J,  a  few  months  after  the 
.South  Cai-olina  General  As.semblv  created 
The  Citadel  in  1842.  a  chaiiging  of  the  gtiard 
took  place  on  Marion  Square  here  in  Charles- 
ton The  old  gtiaid.  who  had  been  protect- 
ing the  arms  and  munitions  at  The  Citadel, 
was  manned  by  the  Washing; ton  Light  In- 
fantry The  new  guard,  for  the  first  time, 
was  to  be  manned  by  the  new  cadets  at  The 
Citadel.  In  your  mind's  eye  picture  a  winters 
night  of  uncertainly  by  the  new  guard  and 


a  trained,  seasoned,  and  confident  old 
guard- -and  imagine  with  me  the  general 
orders  passed  to  the  new  guard. 

General  Order  No.  1— You  are  to  be  men 
of  learning — seek  the  truth. 

General  Order  No  2— 'Vou  are  patriots- 
guard  your  state  and  nation  s  heritage  and 
resources. 

General  Order  No  3- You  are  men  to  be 
trusted     \ou  cannot  lie,  cheat,  or  steal. 

General  Order  No.  4— You  are  respon- 
-ible  thus  you  are  to  be  accountable  for 
your  deeds 

General  Order  No.  5— You  are  special  and 
have  been  given  great  opportunity  to  learn 
and  develop — thus  much  will  be"  expected 
of  you. 

General  Order  No.  6— You  are  Citadel 
men— cherish  and  preserve  it. 

Tlie.se  general  orders,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, imagined  for  1843,  are  simple  and  basic, 
relevant  and  timely— given  on  a  winters 
night  01  uncertalnt.v— and  need  now  to  be 
revitalized  by  us  of  the  old  guard  and  passed 
on  to  the  new  guard  of  today.  These  are  the 
precepts  and  principles  for  Individual,  state, 
and  national  well-being.  I  believe  In  them 
I  pledge  the  entire  being  of  my  administra- 
tion to  honor  and  pieserve  them— all  for  one 
aim  to  enlighten,  guide,  and  inspire,  for 
the  state  and  nation,  worthy  leaders  of  to- 
inorro-A     - 

Men  of  learning 

Men  of  integrity 

Men  of  patriotism 

Men  of  self-reliance 

I  ask  your  prayers,  your  support,  and  vour 
conlidcnce  that  these  goals  shall  be  met. 


NATION  SHOULD  BE  MOBILIZED  IN 
MAJOR  VOLUNTARY  ENERGY 
SAVING   PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  President 
are  happy  with  our  efforts  to  encourage 
voluntary  energy  conservation.  The 
spirit  of  conservation  engendered  by  the 
embargo  in  the  winter  of  1973-74  dis- 
sipated all  too  quickly.  The  voluntary 
55  miles-per-hour  speed  limit  was  soon 
ignored  and  remains  so  in  many  areas, 
despite  its  becoming  law.  Use  of  mass 
transit  facilities  has  stagnated;  and  im- 
ports of  oil  continue  to  rise. 

There  has  been  an  extensive  debate 
regarding  the  costs  and  benefits  of  co- 
erced energy  conservation.  Alternatives 
to  achieving  such  conservation  Include 
rationing,  higher  fuel  prices,  and  man- 
datory standards. 

Without  justification,  the  concept  of 
reliance  on  voluntary  conservation  hns 
been  dismissed  out-of-hand.  Our  non- 
program  during  the  embargo  has  soured 
many  on  voluntary  conservation. 

The  problem  with  our  earlier  volun- 
tary energy  conservation  program  was 
largely  a  problem  with  'Washington.  We 
in  Con-ress  did  not  press  the  adminis- 
tration to  devote  resources  to  developing 
an  effective  and  efficient  voluntary  con- 
servation program.  And  the  need  to  deal 
with  the  myriad  problems  of  the  em- 
bargo and  rationing  distracted  the  ad- 
ministration sufficient  to  prevent  it  from 
pressing  for  voluntary  conservation. 
With  no  direction  of  encouragement 
from  Congress  or  the  administration, 
voluntary  conservation  programs  ini- 
ated  by  Governors,  mayors,  or  private 
organizations  just  withered. 

I  propose  that  we  begin  anew  to  pro- 
mote voluntary  energy  conservation  as  a 
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complement  to  whatever  mandatory 
conservation  should  be  directed  pri- 
marily by  the  Administration  with  the 
cooperation  of  Congress. 

This  American  mobilization  for  energy 
conservation  should,  I  think,  be  directed 
by  our  Vice  President.  Mr.  Rockefelleb 
deals  as  an  administration  ofiBcial  almost 
daily  with  Congress.  And.  I  need  not  add, 
he  is  certainly  capable  of  directing  this 
effort. 

The  mechanics  of  this  mobili2ation 
can  include  tlie  following : 

The  Vice  President  would  call  upon  in- 
dustry to  rally  with  commitments  for 
conservation.  These  commitments  can 
include  conservation  targets  for  the  end 
of  1975  and  1976  of  10  percent  and  20 
percent,  respectively,  below  1973  energy 
consumption  levels.  Also  included  should 
be  specific  waste  recvcling  commitments 
by  firms  in  combination  with  surround- 
ing localities. 

The  Vice  President  would  call  upon  the 
National  Conference  of  Governors,  The 
League  of  Cities,  the  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  other  .similar  groups,  to 
convene  special  energy  consei-vation 
meetings  to  develop  State  and  regional 
conservation  plans. 

The  Vice  President  would  call  on  local 
public  service  organizations,  trade  and 
professional  organizations,  and  the  Ad- 
vertising Council  to  develop  energy  con- 
servation campaigns  by  their  members. 
Solid  waste  recycling  facilities  can  be 
encouraged  to  provide  cheap  boiler  fuel, 
to  conserve  fossil  fuel,  and  to  provide  for 
inexpensive  waste  disposal. 

This  voluntary  conservation  effort 
should  be  developed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  complement  other  energy  con- 
serving proposals  of  a  mandatory  na- 
ture—including those  outlined  in  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1975, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Jackson  and  my- 
self. It  is  appropriate,  for  example,  to 
impose  excess  energy  taxes  on  large  fuel- 
guzzling  autos  and  large  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  energy  users. 
This  would  provide  for  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  energy  con- 
servation. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  America 
pursue  a  vigorous  voluntary  energy  con- 
servation program.  The  Vice  President 
should  rally  America  to  undertake  this 
consensus  program  to  solve  one  of  our 
most  pressing  national  problems. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  LEVI  SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  GUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Sunday 
evening,  April  6,  in  an  address  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Executives  Narcotics  Con- 
ference, Attorney  General  Levi  made  a 
significant  and  innovative  proposal  con- 
cerning the  controversial  issue  of  gun 
control. 

The  lines  have  been  drawTi  for  so  long 
on  this  complex  issue  that  it  is  unusual 
to  see  a  proposal  which  sparks  more  light 
than  heat.  Yet  this  proposal  hopefully 
will  serve  to  generate  discussion  and 
thought  about  the  tremendous  problem 
which  the  proliferation  of  handguns  pre- 
sents to  our  society. 

Although  Attorney  General  Levi  did 
not  get  into  specifics  in  this  speech,  and 


although  I  might  have  some  suggestions 
about  changes  which  might  be  made  in 
any  substantive  pr(^x>sal,  I  think  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  have  this  entire  address 
printed  in  the  Record  for  our  study  and 
review.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  be- 
gin a  new  dialog  on  this  issue  to  see  if 
we  can  come  up  with  a  proposal  which 
will  address  the  concerns  of  tire  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  who 
want  the  Congi-ess  to  act  to  get  guns  off 
our  streets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Attorney  General  Levi's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Edward  H.  Levi, 
Attorney  General  op  the  United  States 
I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  to-  ight  about 
a  problem  that  concerns  us  all.  both  as  of- 
ficials charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
law  and  as  citizens  and  residents  cf  Ameri- 
can cities.  Violent  crime  In  the  nation's  ur- 
ban areas  has  reached  grave  proportions.  As 
police  chiefs  you  meet  this  problem  everv 
day.  You  see  the  ugly  results  of  violence  not 
only  among  the  victims  of  such  crimes,  but 
also  In  the  looks  of  fear  that  appear  intoler- 
ably often  on  the  faces  of  the  people  vou 
serve. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  lat- 
est figures  indicate  that  the  rate  of  serious 
crimft — murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  ag- 
gravated assault,  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto 
theft — was  17  per  cent  higher  in  1974  than 
In  1973,  That  Is  the  biggest  increase  in  th«» 
42  years  the  Birreau  has  been  collecting  sta- 
tistics. Since  1960,  the  rate  has  Increased 
about  200  per  cent.  Among  the  serious  crimes. 
those  Involving  violence  or  the  threat  of  it 
have  also  been  on  the  Increase,  in  large  part 
because  of  Increases  both  in  the  cities  and 
In  the  subtirban  areas  around  them.  Once 
composed  mainly  of  crimes  of  passion 
within  families  or  circles  of  acquaintances, 
the  murder  rate  lately  has  included  increas- 
ing numbers  of  crimes  in  which  the  perpe- 
trator and  victim  were  strangers.  Impersonal, 
passionless  murder  on  the  street  has  come  to 
symbolize  to  many  people  the  insecurity  of 
living  In  crowded  urban  environments. 

I  don't  want  to  overemphasize  these  sta- 
tistics or  to  play  upon  peoples  fears.  It 
would  be  easy  to  do  so  because  people  are 
already  afraid  and  are  prepared  to  accept 
arguments  that  give  them  more  cause  for 
fear.  I  also  recognize  that  the  statistics  mav 
give  a  distorted  picture  of  the  problem,  rep- 
resenting changes  in  the  level  at  which  crime 
is  reported  as  well  as  the  level  at  which 
crime  occurs.  Yet  those  qualifications  do  not 
offer  us  much  solace. 

We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem of  violence  and  we  must  discover  new 
methods  to  bring  it  under  control.  Even  the 
best  we  can  offer,  we  must  concede,  will  not 
bring  an  immediate  end  to  the  violence.  And 
achieving  our  best  will  undoubtedly  take 
time.  Yet  we  must  try  to  act  ImmecUately  to 
counter  a  dangerous  trend  in  our  cities,  In 
which  citizens,  skeptical  of  the  governments 
ability  to  protect  them,  seek  to  guarantee 
their  personal  safety  through  a  terrible  bal- 
ance of  force.  The  idea  that  individual  secu- 
rity depends  on  an  armed  standoff  between 
citizens  threatens  the  very  heart  of  civilized 
society. 

The  idea  threatens  the  legal  system  direct- 
ly because  faith  In  the  law — in  its  effective- 
ness and  in  the  fairness  and  decency  with 
which  it  is  enforced — forms  the  foundation 
of  olJCdience  to  the  law.  Faith  In  the  law  has 
also  been  called  into  question  recently  by  a 
wave  (rf  cynicism  about  the  way  law  is 
enforced. 
To  counteract  the  cynicism  and  In  that  way 


reslcre  some  of  the  law's  effectiveness  we 
must  all  by  our  conduct  exemplify  the  even- 
handedness  and  kindness  of  American  law. 
We  must  show  Americans  the  law  is  some- 
thing in  which  they  should  IjeMeve.  But  that 
eiort,  while  it  is  ab-solulely  necessary,  w;!! 
not  make  ?.n  immediate  change  in  tlie  pat- 
tern of  violence. 

It  would  be  comforting  to  know  precisely 
what  forces  and  conditions  cause  crime.  But 
we  must  do  without  tliat  con. fort  because  we 
don't  really  know  all  the  cau;;es.  Eve;,  when 
we  think  we  have  isolated  a  cat.se.  It  i^nt  at 
all  clear  what  we  can  do  to  remedy  it.  To  Lo 
sure,  economic  hardship,  dii.^iisiaction  wi;!-i 
the  quality  of  life,  and  deterioration  of  social 
institutio..£  have  had  a  devastating  e.iert  o  , 
obedience  to  law.  These  are  fuadament.il 
matters  tliat  aiape  the  morale  cl  t"r,e  people. 
Some  have  arjiued  that  our  approach  to  t'  e 
prob;em  rf  crime  niust  ce.iter  exclusive. y  on 
theoe  matters.  And  they  have  found  a  coii- 
tradicilon  tetweca  tr\iug  to  ren.edy  the.  e 
.social  problems  and  trying  to  strengthen  the 
deterrent  impact  of  the  criminal  U.w.  I  cie:-.y 
that  tlicre  is  any  incomp.-i'ibility. 

People's  morale  depends  In  part  upor.  their 
faith  ia  the  law's  ability  to  protect  t'.em.  To 
reduce  their  fear  of  violence  is  to  increase 
their  real  wealth.  Likewi.se  the  decline  In  the 
deterrent  force  of  the  law  impoverl.shes  us 
all.  Chaos  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
makes  it  unlikely  today  t'r.at  an  orre.ider  will 
receive  a  punishment  commensurate  with  lus 
crime,  and  that  has  reduced  the  deterrent 
effect  of  law  drastically.  An  unpublished 
study  conducted  In  one  major  .American  city 
showed  that  o.niy  fovir  per  cent  cf  the  persons 
arrested  for  a  felony  were  actually  convicted 
of  that  felony.  Even  fewer  ever  weiit  to  pri.son. 
FBI  statistics  show  that  there  are  only  19 
arrests  for  every  100  serious  crimes  reported. 
And  recent  research  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assi-stance  Administration  indicates  that  In 
some  categories  of  crime  many  occurrences 
are  never  even  reported  to  police  by  the  vic- 
tim When  people  know  that  the  odds  cf 
punishment  for  criminal  conduct  decline  at 
every  level  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
because  of  inefficiency  and  disorganization, 
the  deterrent  value  of  punishment  is  mini- 
mal. The  deterrent  power  of  the  criminal  law- 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  severity  of 
punishment  as  it  does  upon  the  swiftness  and 
certainty  with  which  punishment  follows  the 
crime.  Finding  ways  to  strengthen  this  deter- 
rent Impact  is  extremely  important. 

While  we  must  make  our  best  efforts  to 
discipline  and  strengthen  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  and  to  restore  the  quality  of  life 
In  our  cities,  these  things  cannot  be  accom- 
plished rapidly  and  when  accomplished  may 
stm  not  quickly  reverse  the  increasing  in- 
cidence of  violence. 

The  effort  against  crime  must  Involve  many 
new  techniques  because  the  problem  Involves 
many  facets,  but  we  can  concentrate  on  the 
facets  one  by  one.  Tonight  I  would  like  to 
discuss  one  element  of  the  problem  of  urban 
violence.  Tlie  handgun  has  become  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  much  of  the  violence 
that  besets  us. 

The  stock  of  handguns  in  the  United  States 
has  been  estimated  at  more  than  40  million, 
and  that  number  Increases  each  year  bv- 
about  2.5  million.  The  handgun.  In  itself, 
Is  nothing  but  a  relatively  simple  machine. 
In  .some  circtimstarces  the  handgun  is  not 
socially  troublesome.  It  can  be  used  for 
sport.  It  can  be  used  in  the  wilderness  for 
self-protection.  Nevertheless,  in  crowded 
urban  areas  the  handgun  has  become  a 
medium  of  terror.  More  than  half  of  the 
murders  in  America — perhaps  10,000  In 
1973— are  committed  by  persons  using  hand- 
guns. About  one  of  every  four  aggravated 
assaults  and  one  of  every  three  robberies  in- 
volves a  handgun.  In  the  decade  ending  in 
1973  a  total  of  613  policemen  died  of  wounds 
inflicted  by  handguns.  And  apart  from  these 
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statistics,  handi-tins  carried  on  the  streets 
of  our  urban  centers  have  become  the  fociis 
of  fear.  While  handstins  have  reaped  great 
cirnaye.  they  have  sown  an  even  greater 
atixiety. 

A  handgun  makes  an  individual  in  a  city 
I oo  powerful  for  hi-*  environment.  It  Is  a  nien- 
;».-e  because  It  can  be  so  reaJily  hidden.  It  is  a 
fuechanism  thit  tran^slate-s  passion  or  a  pass- 
i'!?j  evil  intent  into  destruction.  The  possl- 
"oiilty.  or  in  some  ne:ghborhood,s  knowledge, 
that  people  roam  the  .streets  with  handguns 
m  their  pocke'j  has  called  into  question  the 
.-.ixely  of  even  venturing  out  from  behind 
li-cked  doors  And  the  fear  of  h.indgun  vlo- 
ki:ce  has  provoked  people  to  purchase  their 
own  handtjun  for  selt-defense.  causiiict  a 
rroHferatlon  of  arms  that  ai;pravates  the 
basic  problem.  In  short,  hnndgim-;  pose  a 
;'reat  threat  in  cities  beleaguered  by  violence 
Mo.st  states  have  '-ome  form  of  Kun  con- 
trol law,  ordinarily  regulating  the  place  and 
manner  in  which  fire.irnis  may  be  used  and 
;e*ting  some  limits  on  the  people  to  whom 
iiandeiuns  may  be  sold  Only  two-New  York 
ii.'.d  Massachusetts— have  strict  law.;.  Many 
Cities  have  lout;h  firearm  reglstr.ition  or  li- 
censing laws  The  l.ite.st  federal  statute, 
passed  in  1968,  requires  mip.ufacturers.  im- 
porters and  dealers  in  fire.irms  to  obtain  a 
federal  licen,^e.  It  prohibits  them  from  .selling 
to  persons  they  have  reason  to  believe  are 
convicted  felons,  per.ions  luider  indictment 
for  a  felonv.  fugitives  from  justice,  addicts 
or  adjudicated  mental  defectives.  It  also  re- 
ciulres  some  record-keeping  by  gun  dealers 
And  it  bans  the  import,  though  not  the 
manufacture,  of  cheap  handgims.  the  .so- 
called  'Saturday  night  specials  ■  Those  scate. 
local  and  federal  laws  h.ive  proven  to  be 
Insufticient. 

While  the  1068  federal  l.iv.-  has  made  it 
difficult  for  anyone  to  purchase  a  che.ip  im- 
ported handgun,  it  has  not  prevented  any- 
one from  buying  a  similar  weapon  manufac- 
tured or  as-sembled  within  the  United  States. 
A  person  who  lives  in  a  city  that  has  a  law 
prohibiting  him  from  buying  a  handgun  need 
only  travel  a  short  distance — often  only 
across  the  street  Into  a  -suburb — to  purchase 
a  weapon  legally.  Tlie  federal  law  requires 
licensed  gun  dealers  to  keep  records  of  pur- 
chasers of  handguns,  but  It  does  not  require 
the  same  of  Individuals  who  sell  or  transfer 
weapons  but  dont  make  a  business  of  It. 
Consequently  there  are  no  universal  records 
of  gun  ownership  That  makes  federal  prose- 
cu'ion  difficult 

And  it  hampers  effort.s  to  trace  the  origin 
of  weapons  u.-^ed  in  crime.  In  state  and 
municipal  courts,  the  crushing  burden  of 
other  criminal  cases  leads  prosecutors  and 
judges  to  give  low  priority  to  the  proper 
adjud;cation  of  gun  law  •. lo.'aiionj.  Finally, 
jfdge-i  often  hesitate  to  impose  crimin.U 
sanctions  on  people  who,*-  only  offeiije  i'; 
carrying  a  weapon   for  self-protection. 

F.nding  current  gun  contr.il  laws  in- 
efTective.  the  mayors  and  police  chiefs  oi 
many  major  cities,  the  executive  director  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
^'a^ors.  the  Director  of  tho  Federal  Bureau 
o:  Investigation,  and  many  o  her  kno.viedrje- 
ab.t  officials  and  groups  have  called  for 
farther  restriction  on  handguns.  Vet  iince 
1968  no  new  major  federal  legl.slation  has 
been  pa.ssed. 

The  Idea  of  gun  control  generates  strong 
feelings.  Some  oppo,-e  it  because  they  fear 
they  will  be  stripped  of  their  only  defense 
against  violent  criminals  who  wou.d  other- 
wise prey  upon  them.  Others  urge  that  iliere 
is  a  constitutional  policy  of  go'. ernmen.t  re- 
straint In  regulating  firearms  reflected  in 
the  Second  Amendment,  which  states.  A 
well  regulated  MUitia.  being  neces.sary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  rlgat  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms.  :,hall  r.ot  be 
infringed,'     Gun     control     is     crl'icized     as 


missing  the  point  because  weapons  alone  do 
not  cau.se  crime.  Many  of  the  objections  to 
gun  control,  however,  simply  do  not  reflect 
the  conditions  of  modern  urban  life.  'Ihey 
are  based  on  an  American  style  of  living 
that  no  longer  exists  In  the  places  where 
people  have  congregated  to  live.  And  while 
It  Is  easy  to  sympathize  with  those  who  want 
handguns  to  protect  themselves  from  others 
who  have  handguns.  It  ls  obvious  that  they 
contribute  to  the  unacceptable  p'-oUferation 
or  handgun:;  in  the  cities. 

The  test  of  our  coveriiment  nicy  Vn  in  »is 
aljllity  to  open  thoughtful  discussion  on 
i.ssues  marked  by  deep  etnotioral  divisions. 
I  want  to  use  this  occasion  to  trv  to  do  jti^t 
that,  for  there  Is  much   'o  talk  iibinit. 

Proposals  relating  to  handgun;  rttnge  from 
to.al  prohibition  of  manufacture  rxnd  sale 
CLiipled  wltli  conliscatlon  of  existing 
privaicly-held  handguns  to  thj  repeal  of 
all  laws  that  currently  place  limits  on 
u-.-.ipon  commerce  and  ownershi[.  In  bttwrcn 
thtit  extremes  there  have  been  proposals  for 
national  registration  of  handyuns,  lor  na- 
tional licensing  of  handgun  owners,  and 
for  tightened  enforcement  of  ■.'urrent  hand- 
gun controls. 

Any  realistic  proposal  for  federal  rcguln- 
tion  of  handguns  must  take  into  accoinr.  the 
Interests  of  the  opponents  of  gun  legislation. 
.Some  people  may  say  that  for  that  reason 
any  new  federal  gun  control  law  uUl  he 
less  than  perfectly  effective.  The  accommo- 
dation of  strong  competing  interests  almost 
always  results  m  ■^omethlng  dilferent  from 
what  any  single  urere.t  desire.;.  And  yet  the 
accommodation  required  by  our  system 
of    government    can    accomplish    something 

U=t:-fUl. 

One  approach  to  handgun  control  we  have 
been  dLscusslng  is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
so-called  "Saturday  night  specials.  "  These 
cheap,  low-quality  handguns  pose  a  special 
threat  simply  because  they  are  so  inexpen- 
sive and  so  accessible  to  anyone  willing  to 
pay  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  for  a  large  meas- 
ure of  deadllness.  They  are  the  handguns 
m'lst  commonly  vised  m  crime  A  study  bv 
the  Treasury  Department  of  more  than  4.500 
liandguns  used  m  crimes  In  four  major  cities 
indicated  that  70  per  cent  were  'Saturday 
night  specials."  The  main  problem  in  pro- 
hibiting these  cheap  and  dangerous  ma- 
chines lies  in  defining  their  characteristics. 
We  believe  that  an  effective  test  can  be  de- 
vised to  define  these  weapons  with  suffi- 
cient clarity.  It  would  include  a  variety  of 
factors  such  a.s  overall  size  and  barrel  length, 
the  presence  of  safety  features,  the  metal- 
lurgical quality  of  the  weapons  parts,  and 
the  performance  of  the  handgun  after  being 
subjected  to  various  str.vms. 

Banning  manufacture  and  sale  of  "Satur- 
day night  specials"  would  begin  to  remove 
Irom  circulation  the  kind  of  handgun  most 
often  used  in  urban  street  crime.  Short  of 
prohibition,  a  taxing  system  could  be  de- 
veloped to  price  this  variety  of  weapon  out 
of  existence  The  only  advantage  purchasers 
see  in  these  low-quality  weapons  is  their 
low  price  A  graduated  tax  could  be  designed 
to  bring  the  price  of  every  handgun  up  to 
.some  specified  le'.el  For  example,  a  .tli5  hand- 
gun could  be  taxed  S75.  a  $75  handgun  could 
be  taxed  $25.  and  a  $90  handgun  could  be 
taxed  $10  to  niake  the  cheapest  available 
handgun  cost  no  less  than  *100  If  enforce- 
ment efforts  cut  off  the  development  of  a 
black  market  in  cheap  handguns,  economic 
forces  would  quickly  make  it  unprofitable 
for  anyone  to  manufacture  "Saturday  night 
specials   " 

But  "Saturday  night  specials"  are  not  the 
only  weapons  on  the  street,  and  a  ban  on 
their  manufacture  and  sale  would  not  elim- 
inate the  threat  caused  by  existing  hand- 
guns— cheap  or  expensive:  "Saturday  night 
specials'"  proposals  do  not  discriminate  be- 
tween areas  of  the  country  where  the  need 


for  control  is  greatest  and  the  vast  areas 
where  handguns  pose  less  of  a  threat.  Also, 
u  is  hardly  opening  new  vistas  of  discourse 
to  come  to  you  with  the  suggestions  about 
controlling  cheap  handguns.  That  idea  has 
been  around  for  some  time.  A  proposal  to 
implement  it  passed  the  Senate  in  1972.  Ihe 
Department  of  Justice  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  supported  the  Idea  of  controlling 
"Saturday  night  specials."  and  President 
Nixon  offered  some  support  for  it  in  197,3. 

A  newer  approach  to  handgun  control  is  to 
design  a  mechanism  which  includes  strong 
sanctions  against  violators  but  which  strikes 
only  in  places  where  the  need  for  handgun 
control  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  a 
critical  level  of  violence.  At  the  Department 
of  Justice  we  have  been  sketching  out  ways 
in  which  such  a  mechanism  might  operate. 

We  began  by  concentrating  on  urban  cen- 
ters where  the  problem  of  handguns  is  most 
critical.  The  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Areas  designated  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
a;;ement  and  Budget  are  a  convenient  tool 
for  definiiut  the  limits  of  the  areas  in  which 
our  proposal  might  operate.  Those  statistical 
areas  all  include  a  central  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  50.000  or  more  and  surrounding 
political  subdivisions.  rYellminarlly.  we  have 
discussed  a  mechanism  which  wo\ild  be  set 
into  operation  either  by  a  local  violent  crime 
rate  significantly  higher  than  the  national 
average  or  by  a  high  local  violent  crime  rate 
coupled  with  a  significant  Increase  in  the 
local  rate  of  violent  crime  over  the  course 
of  a  vear.  For  example,  assume  that  the 
mechanism  had  been  put  into  effect  in  1972 
and  assume  that  the  system  provided  fed- 
eral controls  in  a  local  area  if  its  violent 
crime  rate  was  either  20  per  cent  higher 
than  the  national  average  or  both  10  per 
cent  higher  than  the  national  average  and 
five  per  cent  higher  than  the  previous  year's 
local  rate  Under  these  assumptions,  a'  fed- 
eral gun  law  designed  to  go  Into  effect  in 
limited  geographic  areas  would  have  ap- 
plied m  62  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  in- 
i  ludiiig  New  York  City,  Washington.  DC  . 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  formula  could  be  adjusted,  of  course 
For  example,  the  mechanism  might  only  ap- 
ply to  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  with  core  cities  whose  population  ex- 
ceed 2,10.000.  Under  the  assumptions  I  men- 
tioned just  a  moment  ago,  only  27  relatively 
large  metropolitan  areas  would  be  covered 
by  such  a  mechanism.  Perhaps  some  metro- 
politan areas  would  want  to  be  covered  but 
would  not  be  under  either  hypothetical 
formula  I  have  described.  Perhaps  both  of 
the  formulas  are  overlnclusive.  The  point 
here,  though,  is  the  broad  idea  and  not  the 
technical  details. 

In  areas  where  the  violent  crime  rate  has 
reached  the  critical  level,  this  proposal  would 
ban  the  pos.se.ssion  of  handguns  outside  the 
home  or  place  of  business.  It  would  apply 
to  all  handguns,  not  simply  "Saturday  night 
specials."'  It  would  ban  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  handguns  and  handgun  ammunition  in 
the  relevant  metropolitan  areas  and  also  pro- 
hibit importing  handguns  Into  the  metro- 
politan area,  except  in  certain  circumstances 
in  which  the  guns  are  imported  for  the  use 
of  law  enforcement  or  other  strictly  defined 
security  personnel  exempt  from  the  law. 

In  'nese  critical  crime  areas  an  owner  of 
a  handgun  would  be  required  to  obtain  a 
special  permit  of  extremely  limited  duration 
if  he  wanted  to  transport  his  weapon  outside 
his  home  or  business  for  a  legitimate  rea- 
son Handguns  could  be  used  at  target-shoot- 
ing clubs  if  they  were  kept  In  secure  arsenals 
at  the  clubs. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  areas  in 
which  these  federal  controls  would  apply 
are  those  which  generally  want  strict  con- 
trols the  most.  They  are  the  areas  which 
need  controls  the  most. 
And   they   are   the   areas   that    suffer    tlte 
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most  from  the  lack  of  effective  national 
rcRUlatlon  over  the  interstate  transportation 
oi  hi'iidguns.  The  regional  approach  I  am 
outlining  avoids  more  drastic  nationwide 
nicii.  urcs  such  as  registration  and  licensing, 
but  It  strikes  no  less  thiin  they  do  at  the 
ilie,;al  commerce  in  wenpons.  It  strikes  not 
i'l  tlie  moment  a  iiandgi'u  croN.ses  a  state 
line  but  rather  at  the  end  of  the  line  of 
c  'mnicrce  when  tlie  wcapfu  has  reached  the 
li:ind.5  of  im  individual  who  Is  the  reason  for 
t!'e  commerce  in  the  first  place.  It  strikes  at 
;h;;  moment  wlicn  tlie  weapon  is  most 
deadly. 

There  are  many  variations  that  ciui  be 
built  upon  this  regional  crltie;il  crime  rate 
mcflKUiism.  It  could  include  a  high  civil 
])enalty  plus  confiscation  of  the  v.eapon  for 
i!ic  first  violation  of  the  possesFk.n  or  trans- 
icr  provisions.  This  kind  of  p<?nally.  we  be- 
lieve, would  be  stiff  enough  to  deter  viola- 
tion. But  because  it  v.ould  be  :i  civil  penalty, 
jud,j:es  would  not  hesitate  to  iniijose  it  on 
(itherwise  law-abiding  citlz-ens.  A  second  of- 
:en:ie  could  carry  a  short  prhon  term  and  a 
iliird  offense  and  any  violation  of  tlie  gun- 
running  provisions  of  the  law  co'.ild  carry 
.1    stiff  criminal  penalty. 

These  penalties — indeed  all  teal  ures  of 
this  proposal — could  be  modified.  But  in  dis- 
cussions with  US.  Attorneys  and  otlier  law 
enforcement  officials,  most  have  told  us  that 
this  gun  control  mechanisui  C-ntld  have  a 
f^lgniiicant  effect  on  urlv.m  gun  crime.  They 
have  offered  suggestion'-.  Some  have  sug- 
cc.-ted.  for  example,  that  .v  civil  penalty  for 
Uie  first  offense  is  not  enough  becau.se  prose- 
cutors wotild  not  take  seriously  a  law  provid- 
ing such  a  mild  sanction.  We  are  consider- 
ing their  suggestions,  bui  they  do  not  go 
to  the  essence  of  the  regional  approach. 

.^s  one  final  consideration,  a  gun  proposal 
of  the  sort  I  have  just  oulllned  may  not  be 
effective  unless  it  were  imposed  for  a  period 
of  years  once  crime  in  a  metropolitan  area 
reached  critical  levels.  If  the  federal  law  were 
to  switch  on  and  off  with  slight  changes  in 
the  crime  rate,  we  believe  that  the  impor- 
tant deterrent  effect  which  stems  from  the 
certainty  of  Its  enforcement  wotUd  be  lost. 
In  addition,  the  benefits  of  a  federal  law 
would  not  flow  instantaneously  but  would 
only  occur  when  a  lasting  pattern  of  strict 
enforcement  becomes  clear.  Nevertheless,  the 
mechanism  could  be  designed  to  free  a  met- 
ropolitan area  of  federal  hand.qun  regula- 
tion once  the  crisis  level  of  violence  had 
clearly  passed. 

This  proposal  has  several  advantages.  Be- 
cause it  would  cover  not  only  central  cities 
but  also  the  suburban  regions  around  them, 
it  would  avoid  the  problem  encountered  in 
so  many  cities  whose  neighboring  suburbs 
do  not  control  handguns  strictly.  The  federal 
law  could  reduce  the  po.ssibillty  of  crossing 
the  street  from  a  city  into  a  suburb  to  pur- 
chase a  lethal  handgun  whose  .sale  had  been 
banned  in  the  city.  It  could  change  people's 
hiibits  with  respect  to  handguns.  And  a 
change  in  the  habits  of  a  society  can  make 
the  r racial  difference  m  its  conduct. 

Finally,  it  would  leave  unaffected  the  use 
of  handguns  in  vast  areiis  of  the  nation,  in 
cities  where  violence  has  not  rciiched  emer- 
tiencv  proportions  and  in  rural  areas  where 
liandgun  use  is  both  less  i  hrealeiilng  and 
more  legitimate. 

The  handgun  control  proposals  I  have  dis- 
cussed tonight  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
universe  of  social  inventions  we  could  design 
'o  stem  the  spread  of  firearms.  Gazing  at  a 
iiiMverse  can  be  rather  frightening  sometimes 
t)i'c.tuse  it  involves  seeing  such  a  limitless 
y.iu'AC  of  possibilities.  In  the  past  we  have 
often  avoided  this  sen.se  of  vertigo  by  seizing 
upon  one  idea  reducing  it  to  the  language 
of  legislation,  then  trying  to  sell  it  in  a  mar- 
ket that  encompasses  deeply  divided  In- 
•erests.  And  in  the  past  we  have  often  failed. 
I  reject  the  Idea  that  the  universe  of  pos- 
sibilities for  controlling   handguns   is   fore- 


boding. I  believe  it  makes  for  a  great  flial- 
lenge  because  it  offers  so  many  opportunities 
for   thoughtful  discussion   and   comproinl.se. 

I  am  calling  upon  you  tonight  and  upon 
other  law  enforcement  officials  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  all  sides  of  the  gun  control 
controversy  to  Join  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  conversations  that  can  le-.id  to  leg- 
islation to  stem  the  violence  in  our  cities. 
The  dangers  to  our  society  piised  by  uncou- 
trolled  violence  are  .simply  l.x)  ^rcat  fcr  us 
to  full  to  act. 

I  have  concentrated  to;u'.Iii  on  only  one 
.ipproach  to  the  problem  of  \ir"ian  violence 
Of  cour.se.  we  must  design  other  Kppri'aclies, 
other  social  and  legal  inventions  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  crimiiial  justice  sys- 
tem- the  police,  the  courts,  the  system  of 
corrections.  I  believe  that  if  we  use  our  liest 
visdom  iuid  our  most  resolute  spirit  we  will 
be  able  to  fashion  those  inventions.  I  chose 
toni|;ht  to  talk  of  only  one  facet  of  the  prob- 
lem because  handguns  are  such  a  biisic  fac- 
tor in  violence  and  the  declining  morale  in 
our  cities  and  also  because  finding  a  means 
of  controlling  handguns  challenges  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  to  produce  a  compromise 
measure  that  can  still  be  eilective. 

The  control  of  handguns  is  a  terribly  dif- 
ficult problem  that  generates  deeply  emo- 
tional responses  in  all  qtiarters.  But  it  is 
also  central  to  the  horrible  insecurity  affect- 
ing so  many  of  our  cities.  I  need  \our  advice 
and  participation  in  the  discussions  I  hope 
■will  begin  in  good  faith  on  the  subject  of 
handgun  control.  And  I  pledge  my  coopera- 
tion and  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  your  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
yotir  communities. 


JERRY  T.  VERKLER 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wlicn 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  held  its  organizational  meeting  In 
January,  members  of  the  committee 
adopted  a  resolution  of  appreciation  for 
the  service  of  Jerry  T.  Verkler  as  staff 
director  of  the  committee  for  14  years. 

Senator  Clinton  Anderson  of  New- 
Mexico  appointed  Jerry  as  staff  director 
of  the  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the 
87th  Congress  in  1961.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  with  him  since  then, 
first  as  a  member  and  then  as  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Jerry's  service  as  staff  director  has 
spanned  a  period  of  enormous  growth 
and  change  for  the  Interior  Committee. 
Dui'ing  those  years,  the  committee  has 
moved  from  preoccupation  with  western 
resources  issues  to  a  role  of  national 
leadership  on  critical  energy  and  en- 
vironmental problems. 

Jerry's  leadership  was  instrumental  in 
the  committee's  adjustment  to  its  new 
role.  His  knowledge  of  the  Senate  and  its 
procedures,  his  ability  to  work  effectively 
with  members  of  the  committee  and  its 
staff  has  made  it  possible  for  the  commit- 
tee to  fulfill  its  growing  responsibilities. 
As  an  ardent  conservationist,  Jerry  had 
the  opportunity  during  his  years  with  the 
committee  to  help  enact  landmark  legis- 
lation in  the  conservation  field.  He  played 
an  important  role  in  securing  enactment 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  wliich 
created  the  National  Wilderness  System, 
and  the  act  establishing  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund. 

Jen-y's  contribution  to  the  committee's 
outstanding  record  in  the  conservation 
field  was  recognized  in  1973  when  he  was 
chosen  to  receive  the  coveted  Ameriran 


Motors  Conservation  Award  for  his  work 
as  staff  director. 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  well  aware  of  the  invaluable  con- 
tribution made  by  the  proicssionr^l  .staffs 
of  (.■omniittfcs.  There  is  no  doubt  tii.tt  thf 
role  played  oy  .senior  staff  iiiembcr.'-  i.s  in- 
ci'easiijtlv  significui"it  as  the  .Senate  toii- 
sidri'.s  a  (.■,rowii"'!t  number  of  conipl'-'x  i.s- 
sues.  The  dedication  and  hard  work  of 
tjcoplp  like  Jerry  Verkler  poes  unheralded 
b-ai  !hc  Senate  co'Liki  r.nt  function  v.ith- 
out  it. 

I  \ivyjiw  I  speak  for  liiaiiy  meinbcrs  of 
tlie  Inleriof  Commit'Lce  of  bo'i,h  paitie.s  in 
acknowledging  tlie  loyal  service  of  Jerrv 
Verkler  over  the  i^ast  14  years.  He  leaver 
with  our  gratitude  for  an  important  io'.j 
well  done  atid  our  best  vi.slies  for  succe.s's 
in  i,i>"i\'iiti?  life. 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  address  recently  at  tlie  Univer.sity  of 
Notre  Dame.  President  Ford  eloquently 
stated  our  basic  foreign  policy  of  com- 
mitment in  the  world.  His  reni'-rks  went 
right  to  the  heart  of  r-'-  ...lernationpl 
outlook  and  clearly  rejected  the  so-called 
new  isolatioiiism  whicli  seems  to  to 
creeping  into  Amciican  thought. 

The  President  not  only  recounted  ihi' 
gains  in  the  human  condition  around  the 
ulobe  during  the  last  quarter  centurv. 
hut,  e.'^cplained  the  U.S.  relation.ship  witli 
other  nations  which  has  made  it  so.  Ho 
has  made  a  .solid  case  for  the  continu- 
ance of  a  world  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  freedom  and  piogie.ss 
for  all  people. 

His  remarks  should  be  read  or  heard  by 
all  thoughtful  Americans.  As  we  stru?:- 
gle  to  resolve  the  differences  in  our  midst 
over  continuing  assistance  for  our  friend  -; 
around  the  world.  President  Fords  Notre 
Dame  address  can  give  us  .solid  guidance. 
Although  he  pledged  continued  U.S.  in- 
terest in  international  developments,  ho 
also  urged  the  kind  of  aid  and  coopera- 
tion which  helps  others  to  lielp  them- 
selves. Further,  he  pledged  our  best  ef- 
forts toward  the  preservation  of  freedom 
and  dignity  throughout  the  world. 

No  finer  principle  could  be  laid  down 
for  a  nation  to  follow  in  the  conduct  of 
world  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  full  text  of  Presi- 
dent Fords  address  I  ask  imanimons 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recoi:d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remark-- 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by   Pri-idknt    GFF.Ain   R    Furd 

Father  Hesbureh.  Governor  Bowen.  mv 
former  good  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  Senator  Birch  Bayh.  and  Senator 
Hartke.  Congressmnn  John  Brademas,  dis- 
tinguished  public  officials,  honored  faculty, 
members  of  the  student  body  and  distin- 
guished guests— and  I  add  our  new  Attorney 
General : 

It  is  really  a  ;jreat  privilege  and  a  very  high 
honor  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  in  South  Bend  on  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  campus,  but  I  am  especially 
grateful  for  the  honor  that  has  been  ac- 
corded me  this  morning.  I  really  cannot 
express  adequately  my  gratitude  being  made 
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a  member  of  the  Notre  D;ime  fanuly   I  l!iaiik 
you  very  much. 

I  would  be  most  remiss  If  I  did  not  also 
express  as  strongly  and  as  sincerely  as  I  can 
Uie  gratitude  that  all  of  us  have  In  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  contributions  that  iiave 
been  made,  not  only  In  the  program  de- 
scribed by  Father  Hesburjjh.  but  by  his  many 
other  contributions.  I  .say  to  you.  Father 
Heiburyh  thank  you  iri>m  tlie  bottom  of  otir 
lieart.s. 

Thl.s  has  been  a  most  e.Kcitiiiy  morni!ig. 
As  we  were  getting:  off  the  plane  at  the  county 
airport,  a  rather  amazing  thing  happened 
fioniebcidy  a.'-ked  vne.  "Ho'.v  do  you  get  to  the 
(ampiis  of  the  T-'mvcrsity  of  Notre  Diime.' 
What  made  It  so  amazing — it  was  Father 
Hesburt;h.  (Laughter I 

I  especially  want  to  thank  Fattier  He.-burch 
for  all  he  has  done  to  make  me  and  my  party 
mo..t  welcome  here  today,  and  particularly 
lor  graniuig  annic^ty  to  the  classes  tlii-s 
morning. 

It  la  also  a  rare  opportunity  for  n\c  to  be 
at  Notre  Dame,  the  home  of  tlie  Fls-'htln^; 
Irish,  on.  of  all  days,  st  Pa' rick  s  Day  I  tried 
to  dress  appropriately  and  hoi.estly.  I  have 
a  green  tie  on.  Let  s  face  it.  this  is  one  day  \\e 
can  all  be  part  of  the  greening  of  America 
A.s  your  next  door  neighbor  from  Michl- 
tan.  I  have  always  been  impressed  bv  the 
outstandiiiK  record  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  You  have  always 
been  leaders  ai  ai  ademic  achievement,  in 
.social  concerns,  in  sports  prowess,  and  now. 
once  again,  you  are  blading  new  paths  In 
the  developments  of  new  concepts  in  ma^s 
transportation 

Some  communities  have  the  mono-rail. 
Some  have  the  ,subway.  Notre  Dame  has  the 
iiulckie 

The  Fighting  Irish  ol  Notre  Dame  have 
become  a  symbol  of  tenacity  and  detennina- 
lion  of  the  Amerti.au  people. 

But  Notre  Dame  beUeves  not  only  In  might 
on  the  football  field  or  on  the  basketball 
court,  but  In  a  spiritual  respon.se  to  human- 
ity's struggles  for  a  decent  life. 

I  have  been  told  many  of  you  cho.se  to  go 
without  a  normal  meal,  eating  only  a  bowl 
of  rice  lo  save  money  to  help  feed  the  world'.s 
hungry.  It  Is  heartwarming  to  know  that 
.students  are  concerned  about  others  abroad 
at  a  time  when  many  here  at  home  are  find- 
ing It  difficult  to  afford  an  education  or  t" 
get  a  Job. 

Although  life  Is  hard  for  many  Americans. 
I  am  proud  that  we  continue  to  share  it  with 
others.  And  that.  In  my  opinion.  Is  the 
measure  of  genuine  coinpa.s.-,ion,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  be  on  a  campus 
that  looks  up  to  God  and  out  to  humanity 
at  a  time  when  ^ome  are  tempted  to  turn 
inward,  and  turn  away  from  the  problems 
of  the  world.  Notre  DameV  great  spokesman. 
Father  Hesbtirgh.  is  known  in  Washington 
a.s  a  non-conformist  I  must  adtnlt  that  I 
do  not  share  all  of  the  Father.-,  views,  but  he 
I.-,  following  one  non-conformist  viewpoint 
to  which  I  fully  subscribe,  and  I  quote,  "Be 
not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  trans, 
formed  by  the  renewini;  of  yotir  mind,  that 
ye  mav  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  ac- 
I  eptable.  and  perfect .  w  ill  of  God. 

To  C'jnform  to  apathy  and  pessimism  is  ti> 
drop  out  and  lo  cop  out.  In  that  sense,  I 
fully  reject  conformity.  In  that  setise.  I  ajn 
a  non-conformist  who  continues  to  be  proud 
of  .America's  partnership  with  other  na- 
tion.s  ai^d  who  makes  no  apology  for  the 
United  States  of  .America 

America's  >;oodne^>s  and  .America's  ureal - 
i;es.s  speak  for  them-^eUes  I  believe  in  this 
Nation  and  m  our  capacity  lo  resolve  our 
di.'ticiiHies  at  home  without  turning  our 
b.ick  on  the  re.->l  of  the  world. 

Let  me  sliare  a  personal  experience  I  wa.s 
»'lected  to  the  Congress  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II.  A  aon-partisan  foreign  policy 
was  emerging  at  that  tinte    America  re,.Jized 


that  politics  mttst  slop  at  the  wa'ers  edge. 
Our  fate  was  linked  to  the  well-being  of 
other  free  natlon.s.  We  became  the  first  Na- 
tion to  provide  others  with  economic  assist- 
ance as  a  national  policy.  Foreign  aid  was 
an  .American  invention  or  an  American  proj- 
pc  of  which  we  can  be  Ju.stlflably  proud. 

Today,  as  I  look  back,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  serve  In  our  government 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 
T'he  past  25  years,  while  not  perfect,  were 
incomparably  better  for  humanity  than 
either  of  the  two  pre\ious  quarters  <if  this 
century.  There  was  no  world  war  nor  global 
depression.  Major  nations  achieved  detente. 
Many  new  nations  obtained  independence. 
There  has  been  an  explosion  of  hope,  freedom 
niid  human  progress  at  home  as  well  a.s 
abroad 

.America's  roip    considered  In  fair  context 
wa.s   a  catalyst    ior  change,   for  growth,   and 
!'>r  betterment. 

"I  hp  Marshall  Plan,  unprecedented  In  world 
hi.story.  restored  war-ravaged  Europe.  Even 
earlier.  United  States  relief  and  rehabUlta- 
tion  activities  during  World  War  II  and  as- 
sistance to  Greece  and  to  Turkey  after  the 
war  had  provided  precedents  and  experience 
ii:   .America's  overseas  assistance. 

In  the  .same  year  that  I  came  to  Congress. 
iMi).  Pre.sldent  Truman  advanced  Point  IV. 
an  innov.itlve  and  remarkable  concept  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  developing  na- 
tions. It  brought  new  American  Ideas  and 
techiu.losry  to  people  hitherto  unable  to 
benefit  from  advances  in  he.ilth.  agriculture 
and  education. 

The  Food  for  Peace  .Act,  designed  to  use 
America's  agricultural  abundance  to  assist 
others,  was  a  product  of  the  Ei.senhower  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Lite  1950s,  we  created 
tiie  development  lo.m  program  to  help  others 
lielp  themselves.  In  1961.  the  Congress  es- 
tablished the  .Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  consolidate  and  to  administer 
the  various  ai  tivltles  and  a.:encles.  They  were 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Cojigress  and  the 
President  at  that  time. 

Programs  to  help  people  in  the  developing 
countries  are  an  expression  of  .America's  great 
compassion  and  we  should  be  proud  of  them. 
But  such  aid  Is  al.«o  part  of  the  continuing 
effort  to  achieve  an  endtirlng  structure  of 
world  pe-ice  It  Is  no  longer  a  question  of  Just 
the  Third  World.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  the  fourth  world,  the 
very  poorest  world  where  from  400  million 
to  800  million  people  suffer  from  malnutri- 
tion: where  avera.'e  per  capita  Income  Is 
under  $275  per  year;  where  life  expectancy 
Is  20  years  less  tiian  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries; where  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
children  will  never  reach  the  age  of  five; 
where  more  than  half  of  the  population  ha.s 
never  been  to  schcxil. 

Despite  these  problems,  the  economies  of 
tiie  developing  countries  have  grown  at  an 
(■ii'-nurai,'lng  ra'e  In  the  past  ten  years. 
:j;aiiks  in  part.  I  t.'ilnk  substantial  part,  to 
.American  a.ssl«*ance  Manufacturing  output 
Increa.sed  100  percenr.  Food  prodtirtlon  roee 
by  over  one-third.  Enrollment  in  elementary 
schools  doubled  Enrollment  in  secondary- 
schools  and  colleges  quadrupled. 

But  population  growth  and  incea.sed  de- 
mand collided  with  innallon  and  enert,y 
shortages.  Gains  In  many,  many  Instances 
have  been  wiped  out  At  the  very  time  when 
our  policy  seeks  to  build  peace  with  nations 
of  different,  philosophies,  theip  remains  too 
much  violence  and  icx)  much  threat  to  peace 
The  Congress  defined  the  role  of  foreign 
aid  this  way.  and  I  quote  from  the  legisla- 
iioii  Itself:  'The  freedom,  security  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  are  best  susuuned 
in  a  community  of  free,  secure  and  prosper- 
ing nations  Ignorance,  want  and  despair, 
breed  the  extremisnj  and  violence  which  lead 
lo  aggression  aiid  subversion  " 

Those  words.  WTltten  by  vhe  Congiess,  I 
think  are  so  accurate    If  nations  are   lo  de- 


velop within  this  definition,  they  must  be 
able  to  defend  themselves.  They  must  have 
assurances  that  America  can  be  counted  on 
to  provide  the  means  of  security,  their  own 
security,  as  well  as  the  means  of  sustenance 
People  with  affirmative  vision  of  the  future 
will  not  resort  to  violence.  While  we  pursue- 
a  peaceful  world  in  which  there  is  tmitv 
and  diversity,  v.e  mtist  continue  to  suppoi  i 
security  against  acf.'ression  and  sub\eision 
To  do  otherwi.sp.  in  my  judrmen'.  would 
invite  (.reater  violenrc 

The  United  States,  m  iliis  day  and  a;-;f. 
cannot  avoid  partnership  with  nations  tr\- 
Ing  to  improve  the  kind  of  world  the  children 
of  today  will  face  tomorrow.  r?ecent  eveni'- 
have  demon,-,! rated  the  to'al  interdependence 
of  nil  people  who  live  on  this  planet. 

The  1973  war  In  the  Middle  East  showed 
'hat  war  confined  to  a  limited  region  never- 
thelc's  has  an  economic  Impact,  not  only  in 
South  Bend,  but  in  every  corner  of  the 
world 

Developing  ..nd  developed  countries  are  ai: 
part  of  a  single  Interdependent  economic 
system  Tills  audietice,  I  am  told— and  this 
student  body  Includes  many  students  fron^ 
over  60  foreign  countries,  and  I  congratu- 
late you.  Father  Hesburgh  — let  this  demon- 
strate to  all  Americans  that  other  peoph- 
place  a  hl^h  valuation  on  what  America  ha.- 
to  offer.  Let  it  demonstrate  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Diime  rejects  what  ,<-omp  call 
the  new   i.solatlonism. 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  .■-pecitic  problem 
that  Father  Resburgh  mentioned  in  hi.s  in- 
troduction. SVhtn  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence met  in  Rome  in  the  fall  of  1974,  I— a-, 
the  newly  chosen  President —was  faced  with 
a  \cry  perplexing  problem. 

Food  prices  in  America  were  over  ono- 
hfth  higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  Food 
reserves,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  were  dwindling  The  corn  crop 
and  other  commodities  were  disappointint 
ill  1974.  There  were  concerns  about  hungci 
among  our  own  people. 

Against  this  background.  I  was  pi-e.sented 
with  several  alternative  estimates  on  how 
much  we  should  spend  for  food  for  peace 
for  those  in  other  lands. 

At  the  Rome  conference,  American  spokes- 
men pledged  that  we  would  try  our  utmost 
ixj  lncrea.se  our  food  contribution,  despiU' 
our  own  crop  problems.  As  crop  reports  im- 
proved. I  de.slgnated — as  was  mentioned  bv 
Fatner  Hesburgh— a  sum  even  higher  than 
the  highest  option  recommended  to  me  ai 
the  time  of  the  conference. 

A  factor  in  my  own  decision  was  your  fiui' 
President.  Father  Hesburgh,  and  you  should 
be  thankful  that  you  have  a  person  who 
has  such  broad  Interests  as  he,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  your  university. 

A  factor  also  in  my  Judgment  was  thai 
the  program  provided,  and  properly  .so,  a 
reminder  of  America's  moral  commitment 
Food  for  peace  was  Increased  from  about 
$980  million  to  *1  6  billion.  This  will  provide 
about  S  5  million  tons  of  commodities,  up 
from  3.3  million  tons  last  year. 

Most  of  the  commodities  will  be  wheat 
and  rice,  but  also  desperately  required  and 
al.so  Increa.sed  are  blended  foods  u.sed  in 
nutritional  protrrams  for  mothers  and  foi 
infants. 

The  United  States,  fortunately.  Is  no  longer 
the  only  country  aiding  others,  but  we  con- 
tinue to  lead  -  and  we  will — In  providing  food 
assistance.  In  20  years  of  f(X)d  for  peace,  wc 
shipped  over  245  million  tons  of  wheat,  rice 
and  other  grains,  valued  at  roughly  *2t 
billion. 

Every  American  should  be  proud  of  that 
record  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  humane 
feeling  and  the  generosity  of  ihe  American 
people. 

While  food  helps,  only  by  technical  as.sist- 
ance  can  emerging  natlon-s  meet  their  need- 
It  has  been  often  .said,  but  I  think  It  is  ap- 
propriate at  this  time,  that  if  a  hungr\  luai. 
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Is  given  a  fish,  he  can  eat  for  one  day.  b\it 
if  he  is  taught  to  fish,  he  can  eat  every  day. 
riie  greatest  opportunity  lie.s  in  expand- 
ing production  in  areas  where  production  will 
be  consumed.  The  world  is  farming  only 
about  one-half  of  the  potential  crop  lands, 
yet  there  are  Instuficient  fanner  incentives 
111  ninny  countries,  shortages  of  fertilizer, 
high  fuel  costs  and  inadequate  .stor.Tge  and 
di.stribution  systems. 

riie  answers  to  the  world  loud  problem  are 
til  be  found  in  interdependence.  U  e  can  and 
will  help  other  nations,  but  .simplistic  pater- 
nahsni  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Our 
help  must  take  the  form  of  helping  every 
nation   to   help   iiself,   and    v.e   will. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  fair  distribution.  America  believes 
m  equality  of  opportunity.  This  Nation  pro- 
vides a  showca.se  of  change  in  providing  bet- 
ter nutrition,  education,  health,  to  more 
and  more  people,  including  lliose  who  can 
least  afl'ord  it. 

Some  nations  l.ave  made  cxcellenl  use  of 
our  iLsslstance  to  develop  their  own  capaci- 
ties. Other  government,s  arc  still  struggling 
with  the  Lssue  of  equality  of  opportunity  and 
fair  distribution  of  life  necps-,iiios. 

Good  world  citizenship  requires  no  more 
tiian  moralizing  about  the  role  others  should 
take.  It  requires  each  nation  to  put  its  own 
house  in  order.  Good  American  citi/enship 
requires  more  ihan  inoralii^atloivs  about  what 
)■.  wrong  with  the  United  StaU-s. 

It  requires  pci-sonal  involvement  and  ac- 
tion to  bring  about  change.  It  requires  vot- 
ing and  organizing  and  cluillcngmg  and 
changing  with  the  fie.xible  ,aiid  dviiamic 
American  political  process. 

Our  system,  by  any  standard,  uoiks.  and 
will  work  better,  and  you  can  be  a  part  of  it. 
The  developing  natlon-s  of  the  world  are 
increasingly  successful  in  brini4ing  prosperity 
to  larger  numbers  of  their  own  people.  It'i 
fact,  the  assistance  we  have  provided  these 
nations  is  not  just  a  one-way  street. 

Thirty  percent  of  U.S.  exports  are  pur- 
chased by  these  developing  nations,  thereby 
obviously  contributing  to  a  better  life  for 
their  people  and  Jobs  for  ours.  In  cases 
where  countries  have  the  means,  let  them 
join  in  sharing  with  us,  as  they  should. 

Some  have  helped;  others  have  not.  We 
lead  the  way,  and  we  will  not  shirk  from  fu- 
ture burdens,  but  all  nations  must  cooper- 
ate in  developing  the  world's  resources. 

We  extend  the  hand  of  partnership  and 
friendship  to  make  a  better  worl   . 

Another  challenge  facing  the  developing 
nations,  as  well  as  other  nations,  is  to  realize 
the  need  for  peaceful  accommodation  with 
neighbors.  An  interdependent  world  cannot 
solve  disputes  by  threat  or  bv  force. 

People  now  and  In  the  future  depend  on 
each  other  more  than  they  someUmes  realize 
For  example,  we  in  America  import  betweeri 
50  and  ICO  percent  of  such  es-,ential  minerals 
as  cobalt,  bauxite,  nickel,  manganese  and 
others. 

The  challenge,  as  I  see  it.  is  for  America  and 
all  other  nations  to  take  responsibility  for 
themselves  while  building  cooperation  with 
each  other. 

The  challent:e  is  also  li.e  preservation  of 
the  freedom  and  dignity  oi  the  human  in- 
clividual  thi-oughout  the  v.oild.  Just  as  the 
world's  nati.^ns  can  no  longer  fco  ii  alone 
neither  can  the  American  pcL.plp. 

Woodi-ow  Wilson  said  that  ■What  we  ;.hou!d 
seek  lo  imprrt  In  our  colleges  is  not  so  much 
le;irning  itself  as  the  spirit  of  learning 

Great  universities  that  puisne  truth  face 
'nc  challenge  that  confronts  the  entire 
American  people.  It  is  whether  we  will  learn 
nothing  from  the  past  and  return  to  the  in- 
iiovtrslon  of  the  1930s  to  the  dangerous  no- 
iion  that  our  fate  is  unrelated  lo  the  tate  of 
others. 

I  am  convinced  that  Anierlr-acs,  however 
(•■mpted  to  resign  from  tlie  world,  know  deep 
in  their  heart  that  it  cannot  be  done  The 
spirit   of  learning   is   too   deeply   ingrained 
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We   know    that   wherever   t!-e   bell    tolls    f,,r 
freedom,  it  tolls  for  us. 

The  American  people  ha\e  responded  by 
.supplying  help  to  needy  nations.  Programs. 
both  government  and  the  volunteer  agen<  ies. 
could  not  have  been,  and  cannot  be  reen- 
acted  without  popular  support.  CARE  and 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  pioneers  in  Food 
for  Peace  programs,  are  feeding  over  28  mil- 
lion people  around  the  world  right  today. 
Protestant.  Jewish  and  other  groups  are  sini- 
ilarly  involved  at  universities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Researchers  ,seek  ans'.vers  to  world  prob- 
lems. Right  here  In  Indiana,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, scientists  have  made  discoveries  in  high 
protein  aspects  of  .sorghum,  a  basic  food  of 
more  than  300  million  people  in  Asia  and  in 
Africa. 

Not  only  the  scientists  at  Purdue.  Inu 
people  throughout  America.  lealize  tliat  no 
structure  of  world  peace  can  endure  unless 
the  poverty  question  is  answered.  There  is 
no  safety  for  any  nation  in  a  hungry,  ill-ed- 
ucated and  desperate  world. 

In  a  time  of  rece.sslon,  Inflation,  and  unem- 
ployment at  home,  it  Is  argued  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  foreign  assistance.  In  my 
Judgment,  there  aie  two  basic  arguments 
to  the  contrary. 

First,  foreign  aid  Is  a  part  of  the  price  we 
mu.st  pay  to  achieve  the  kind  of  a  world 
in  which  we  want  to  live.  Let's  be  frank 
about  it.  Foreign  aid  bolsters  our  diplomatic 
efforts  for  peace  and  for  security.  But  sec- 
ondly, and  perhaps  Just  as  Importantly,  even 
with  a  rece.sslon,  we  remain  the  world's  most 
affluent  country  and  the  sharing  of  our  re- 
sources today  is  the  right,  the  humane  and 
the  decent  thing  to  do.  And  we  will. 

But  Just  as  we  seek  to  build  bridges  to 
other  nations,  we  must  unite  at  home.  This 
AdmUiistratlon  wants  better  communication 
with  the  academic  world  and  I  express  again 
my  appreciation  for  the  warmth  of  this"  re- 
ception. 

But  this  communication  mu.st  not  just  be 
a  search  for  new  technology,  but  for  tiie 
human  and  spiritual  qualities  that  enrich 
American  life.  In  the  future,  fewer  people 
must  produce  more.  We  must,  therefore,  un- 
leash intellectual  capacities  to  anticipate  and 
solve  our  problems. 

The  academic  world  must  Join  in  the  re- 
vival of  fundamental  American  values.  Let 
us  build  a  new  sense  of  pride  in  being  a'l 
American. 

Yes,  you  can  make  America  what  vou  want 
It  to  be.  Think  about  that  for  Just  a'moment 
if  you  would.  Is  It  really  true?  Yes  m  my 
Judgment,  it  Is, 

But  there  Is  a  catch  to  it.  You  will  never 
see  it  come  true.  Perhaps  your  children  or 
your  grandchildren  will.  What  you  can  do 
IS  move  America  slowly,  but  surely,  aloii"  the 
right  direction. 

Admittedly,  today's  America  is  far  from 
perfect,  but  it  is  much  closer  to  the  America 
that  my  cla.ss  of  1935  wanted  than  it  was 
when  I  left  the  University  of  Michigan 

Today's  America  is  a  far  better  pface  than 
it  was  40  years  ago  when  the  lingering  shad- 
ows of  worldwide  depression  were  being 
blotted  out  by  the  darker  clouds  of  world- 
wide war.  My  generation  did  not  wholly  s.ive 
the  world,  obviou.sly.  But  we  did,  to  "a  de- 
gree, help  to  move  it  along  in  the  ri<'ht 
direction.  " 

We  learned  along  the  way  that  we  are  part 
of  one  world.  The  author  of  that  phrase  was 
a  Hoosier,  the  first  political  candidate  about 
whom  I  got  personally  Involved  enough  to 
volunteer  as  a  campaign  worker.  His  name 
was  Wendell  Willkle. 

Wendell  Willkle.  of  Indiana,  was  never 
President,  but  he  was  right.  He  foughi  for 
what  he  believed  In  against  almost  impo.^sible 
odds.  In  the  last  Presidential  campaign  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  he  believed  most  deeply— 
too  far  ahead  of  hLs  time,  perhaps— tiiat 
America  must  be  part  of  one  world.  He  lost 
the  1940  election  but  he  helped  unite  Amer- 


ica in  support  of  the  truth,  which  has  been 
our  non-partisan  national  policy  since  tlie 
Second  World  War.  and  I  say  with  empha- 
f  is.  there  has  been  no  third  world  war. 

On  the  contrary,  the  prospects  for  long- 
r.uige  peace  have  slowly,  but  surely,  impro->ed 
Despite  setbacks  and  cun-enl  internatioiial 
problems,  the  standards  of  human  life  liave 
been  lifted  almost  everywhei-e.  Yet.  today, 
we  hear  another  theme,  that  ihe  time  of  hi,s- 
tory  is  running  against  us,  that  America's 
example  of  American  leadership  is  neitlier 
needed  nor  heeded  at  the  preseia  time;  that 
we  should  take  care  <f  ourselves  and  let  the 
rest  of  mankind  do  likewise:  that  our  domes- 
tic dlfTiculties  dictate  a  splendid  ^elfishne.ss 
thai  runs  counter  to  al!  of  our  religious  roots, 
as  well  as  to  all  recent  experience. 

We  are  counseled  to  withdraw  from  one 
world  and  go  it  alone,  I  ha\e  he.ird  that  song 
before.  I  am  here  to  say  I  am  not  going  to 
dance  to  it.  Nor  do  I  believe  this  generation 
of  young  Americans  will  desert  ihelr  ide.us 
for  a  belter  Nation  and  a  beitpr  world. 

You  can  and  you  will  help  to  move  Amer- 
ica along  in  the  right  direction.  Hopefully, 
you  can  do  a  better  Job  than  the  Cla-s  of 
1935,  but  while  the  Cla.-.=es  of  1975  and  193.") 
are  still  around,  v  e  nave  niinh  to  iearn  frc;ia 
e.aoh  other. 

We  can  re;ie\y  tl,o  old  .American  concept 
of  respect  for  the  conviction  of  others,  in 
faith  in  the  deceny  of  others  We  can  woik 
to  bani.sh  war  and  want  wherever  they  exist 
We  can  exalt  the  .spirit  of  .service  aiid  1o\p 
that  St.  Patrick  exemplified  in  his  day. 

I  am  iiot  alarmed  when  I  hear  warnings 
tliat  the  tide  of  history  is  running  again.st 
us.  I  do  not  belie\e  it  for  a  minute  because 
I  know  v.-iiere  the  tide  of  liistory  really  is— 
on  this  campus,  and  thousands"  and  thou- 
sands of  others  in  this  great  country,  and 
wherever  young  men  and  women  are  prepar- 
ing themselves  to  serve  God  and  their  coun- 
tries and  to  build  a  better  world. 

You  are  a  part  of  the  tide  of  this  history, 
and  you  will  make  it  run  strong  and  true. 
Of  tha'.  I  am  sure. 

Tlunii';  you.  and  the  tup  of  the  morning  \a 
\ou 


U.S.  AND  INDI.'^  REACH  AGREEMENT 
ON  FOOD  AID 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  our  negotiations  with  India, 
regarding  a  Public  Law  480  agreement, 
have  reached  a  successful  conclusion. 

This  agreement  for  800,000  tons  Is  a 
happy  convergence  of  Indian  need  and 
stabilization  of  the  U.S.  market.  The  ne- 
gotiations relating  to  this  agreement 
have  dragged  on  for  some  months,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  agreement  was 
reached  as  other  commercial  sales  asree- 
ment  have  been  canceled,  thereby  weak- 
ening the  market. 

I  alfo  hope  that  this  agreement  sipnals 
a  better  and  more  wholesome  relation- 
ship between  our  two  countries.  We  both 
have  much  to  offer  one  another,  and 
there  is  ample  reason  fo.-  clo.se  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Picsident.  I  .isk  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  March  '24  New  York  Times 
article  "U.S.  Grain  Accord  Welcomed  In 
India,"  which  describes  the  ngrecment, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jectioii.  the  aitidc 
was  ordered  to  be  i)iinted  m  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
U.S.    Grain    Accori)    Wfi.coMFD    in    India 

While    Nrw     Dii  m     Pi.ays    Down     Co.n- 

cEssioN.^i.     Dt  .At .     .Ainrs     Privately     Hmi, 

Ir 

New    Delhi.    March    23.— The    new    agree- 
ment    for    the    supply    of    800,000    tons    of 
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American  wheat  to  India  on  concess,io;.aI 
lerms  ha.-;  been  welcomed  by  officials  liere 
uiih  much  relief. 

"It  s  most  timely — it  will  solve  a  lot  of 
ciiir  problems."  said  one  official  at  the  FixxJ 
A5;nLs:ry. 

Al'.hounh  for  poliuiul  rea.siins  ihe  C>o\er!i- 
tneni  is  playing  down  the  significance  of 
:lie  u^ieement  thai  was  .signed  in  Wa.shlnt;- 
i.-n  on  Thursday.  offlcLals  here  privately 
atknowledge  the  beneficial  effect  on  fixxi 
iJiiiea.    stocks    and    Clmernnienl    linance.s. 

The  agreement  provide.s  for  the  delivery 
<■£  the  entire  quantity  before  June  aj^ahisl 
lepajment  ni  dollars  spread  o\er  a  period  of 
40  >ears,  Tiius  wa.s  toe  nrst  conce.ssional  Uiau 
iigreement  signed  between  India  and  tiie 
I'liited  Stat4?s  after  the  termination  of  .simi- 
lar accords  under  piibiic  law  480  tiia;  were 
in  operation  for  more  than  a  decade  viniil 
1971.  and  that  brought  6t)  million  tons  ol 
United  States  giaiiis  to  India. 

The  quantity  now  pledged  is  probably 
one-fourth  of  what  the  Government  will 
have  to  import  by  comnifrcial  purchates  thi- 
year.  But  it  has  come  at  a  time  when  otti- 
clala  are  struggling  to  formuUite  a  workable 
policy  on   prices   and    tixid   management. 

Currently,  the  New  Delhi  Ooverment  Is 
resisting  pressures  from  state  chief  minis- 
ters to  gram  a  higher  purcha.-^e  prlL-e  for 
wheat,  than  l<\.^t  year  l«j  induce  farmers  to 
sell  to  Govcriuiient  iigencies  Last  year 
farmers  preterred  selling  to  private  traders 
Alio  offered  nearly  double  tlie  Otncniment 
price  It  resulted  in  pimr  inTcrnal  pro>ure- 
luenl   and   higher    imp<irt,s. 

Kveii  after  a  record  nni>ori  of  o  Ooo.bOO 
Ions  of  gram  hist  year.  l)ecrtuse  ot  poor  local 
proturement  the  public-distribution  svstem 
nearly  reached  a  breaking  polin  ;.iicl  fon<.t 
riou  ernpltd  in  .s«'vprul  areas 

MAJOR  sm»  r   IN   r<Mu>  loi  k  v 

Hie  FiKKl  Mmistr>-  is  now  planning  to  vi  ick 
'i'  last  \fars  price«i  and  also  to  bar  private 
trades  from  «holesa:e  trading  In  whe.»t  oir- 
side  their  .stares.  Tins  is  a  major  sliilt  1:: 
'lie  food  policv  and  takes  it  back  to  the 
polii-y  of  197:i  when  the  Ciovernment  took 
over  the  when!  Hade  Then  the  e.xperlment 
I  nded  In  near  di.saster  tieacuse  farmers  held 
back  lood  because  of  low  Oovernmenl  price.-. 

The  following  year  the  Government  re- 
(rrved  the  policy  and  Incrcivscd  prices  by 
nearly  50  per  cent  and  also  allowed  private 
traders  to  operate  This  nNo  failed  to  bring 
enough  graif.s  to  Government  stocks.  The 
Government  accused  the  traders  of  hoarding 
and  pushing  up  prices  artiflcially. 

This  year  with  a  sn!)>,tantial  quantitv  of 
American  wheat— worth  S128-million— avail- 
able at  no  immediate  cost,  the  Government 
could  tell  the  farmer-  that  \^lieat  is  avail- 
able outside  India  at  a  much  cheaper  price. 

Tlie  btidget  for  this  vear  has  already  pro- 
vided enough  funds  to  import  at  least  the 
-ame  quantity  of  grains  as  last   year. 

Officials  say  that  wheat  prospects  this  year 
are  bright  and  that  the  total  wheat  output 
is  likely  to  reach  :!7  million  totis.  5  million 
t.)n.s  more  than  la-^t  year.  Present  plans  caJl 
for  freezing  of  food  pries  and  the  building 
lip  of  at  least  In  million  tf>!.s  of  Government 
stocks  that  can  keep  the  public-di-inijui  n^ii 
system  on  a  fairly  sound  basis. 
ricri'Rr   ts  sriLt   took 

However,  the  total  lood  picture  will  be 
as  poor  as  the  la.st  yeiir's.  The  f(X>d  output 
for  the  fi-.ial  year  ending  June  1  is  not 
likely  to  exceed  the  last  year-  production  of 
lO.i  million  tons.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
'officials,  whatever  deficit  there  is  conld  be 
taken  care  of  from  the  sub-tantial  stocks 
With  at  lea-t  five  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
l"cal  pnrcha-es.  they  are  confident  of  biillrt- 
ing  the  stocks  with  the  imports 

"Apart  from  the  concessional  f.Hid  ■.\c  are 
a-.ured  of  availability  of  enough  grain.s  In 
the  United  States  market  this  year."  said  the 
t''x<\  Mnii-try  olticial. 


Tlie  American  agreement  to  supply  the 
w  heat  is  seen  tiere  as  a  st«p  toward  improv- 
ing relations  between  India  and  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  things  affecting  those  re- 
lations wati  Washington's  recent  announce- 
ment lifting  the  arms  embargo  on  the  sub- 
continent at  the  behest  of  Pakistan 

The  agreement  is  to  be  welcomed  txnh 
for  itself  and  as  signaling  the  process  of 
healing  between  the  two  countries,"  said 
Ihe  National  Herald,  the  New  Delhi  news- 
paper cloise  to  Ihe  Government. 

The  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  and  the 
Limed  States  stand  on  a  numijer  of  other 
i-.iues  are  likely  to  rankle  in  the  Indian 
mind  for  a  long  time  to  come."  the  paper 
added.  ■  But  it's  good  to  know  thai  crjopera- 
iion,  wliere  this  is  possible,  l>  not  having  to 
w.ut  on  the  resolntion  of  policy  chrference- 
in   other  heUK   ' 


OUR  SERIOUS  ECONOMIC  PLIGHT 

Mr  GOLDW.^TER.  Mr.  President.  le- 
ceiuly  I  liad  Uie  opportunity  and  the 
honor  to  deliver  a  .speech  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  Monetary  Research  and  Edu- 
cation at  CoUimbia  University.  Needle.«i.s 
to  say  the  contcnt.s  of  my  addi'cs.s  had  to 
do  witli  our  Nation's  econoiiuc  system 
and  monetary  policy  in  a  peiiod  wliich 
encompasses  both  inflation  and  reces- 
sion. I  felt  It  was  a  Kood  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  expo.se  the  con.sequences  this 
Nation  has  reaped  from  a  devotion  to  the 
ixjhties  of  John  Maynard  Keynes.  The 
late  Loid  Keynes  was  an  advocate  of 
Government  policy  ba.<;cd  on  "full  em- 
ployment" and  Federal  expendiluies.  It 
has  led  u.s  into  the  economic  problems 
we  are  faced  with  today  and  seems  to 
have  convinced  succeeding  t'eneration.s 
111  this  country  that  "ea.sy  money  will 
(  ure  everything." 

Because  of  our  extremely  serious  eco- 
nomic plight  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  .speech  on  M.irch 
L'2.  1975  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiiij;  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

SPErrn    bv    Si-sAror.    Barry    Gw.jjuAitR 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  appear  on 
tins,  the  Harntnan  Campus  of  Columbia,  a 
univei.sity  that  has  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  Ihe  nation's  monetary  history 
trom  the  time  of  Alexander  Hamilton — and 
at  the  .same  time  recognizes  the  .^erlou.s  plight 
of  manv  privately  endowed  colleges  and  unl- 
icrsuies  because  of  inflation. 

Rightfully,  tliey  treasure  their  teaching 
independenc  e  and  freedom,  bni.  hard-pressed 
tor  hnancial  aid.  ihev  are  turning  to  Wash- 
ington onlv  to  di.scover  that  there  is  In- 
\aiiably  a  price  to  pay  Currenity  It  consists 
of  intervention  in  the  selection  of  faculties 
and  students  I  shudder  to  think  what  can 
happt  11  to  onr  nation,  as  it  has  to  .some  cotin- 
irles  abroad,  should  our  governmen;  con'nil 
the  direction  of  higher  education 

On  the  other  hand  I  cannot  shed  a  tear 
for  some  hardpres.sed  institution,',.  They  are 
hurting  badlv  trom  inJlatlon.  but  contimie  to 
be  hotbeds  for  Keynesian  economics  with  its 
guiding  star  of  "full  employment"  at  any 
cost.  To  deal  with  the  social  evil  of  partial 
unemployment,  which  is  Inevitable  in  any 
free  economy,  the  disciples  of  the  E>igllsh 
economist,  the  late  I.tird  Keynes,  advocate 
vast  governmental  outlays  and  controls  We 
have  pursued  this  policy  for  years  The  re- 
sult h.<i.s  been  inflation  and  the  recession  we 
^ee  all  around  tis.  It  Is  time  that  we  back 
away  from  Keynesian  economics  and  also 
re-e.xamine  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

But  to  come  to  the  business  at  hand  .  .  . 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  monetary  expert    bni 


as  a  legislator  with  responsibilities  In  helping 
to  restore  confidence  In  our  dollar,  I  have 
done  monetary  research  on  my  own.  Just  as 
it  has  been  said  that  war  Is  too  Important 
to  leave  to  the  generals — and  1  am  one — 
so  the  fate  of  the  dollar  is  t(X)  imjxirtant  to 
leave  to  ilie  economists  and  the  Intellecttial 
dreamers  1  hope  my  investigation  will  en- 
courage others  to  do  likewise 

Many  Americans  may  believe  the  subject 
Is  uio  complicated  to  understand  and  throw 
np  their  hands  in  despair.  But.  I  urge  them 
not  to  give  up.  T<K)  much  is  at  stake.  More- 
o\er   the  basics  are  comparatively  simple. 

Quality,  for  example,  should  count  in 
nuincy  as  well  a.i  in  commodities.  A  dollar 
thai  Is  redeemable  in  golu  should  be  better 
than  a  dollar  that  is  redeemable  only  ni 
paper  Certalnlv  more  people  will  have  con- 
ndencp  111  It  And  there  Is  the  nub  of  the 
matter.  Now,  (tir  my  own  investigation.  We 
legislators  have  lo  seek  professional  guidance 
on  many  of  tlie  complex  problems  that  come 
l)efore  tis  So  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  engaged  two  econ- 
omists to  prepare  a  report  in  1972,  entitled. 
•The  Inflation  Proce.ss  in  the  United  States." 
Patie  atier  po'te  consists  of  mathematical 
etjtiat'ons  giving  the  impression  of  scientific 
accuracy  and  finality.  Tlie  report  concluded 
■witli  a  recommendation  of  "A  permanent  in- 
comes policy  which  reconciles  wage  and 
profi'  claims  with  the  country's  ability  tc 
meet  tlieni.''  How  frightening!  A  gigantic 
intrusion  of  the  police  force  to  cure  inflation 
I  don't  buy  it,  although  .tome  of  my  (•■•I- 
leai:ues  may. 

Perhaps  I  .should  not  he  sarpr;.-ed  at  ilii- 
and  similar  reconimendatioi.:-  of  econoinisis 
so  much  in  ;he  public  eye  in  Wa-shiiigloii 
during  the  pu.st  forty  years.  They  have  ntailv 
all  accepted  the  theories  of  the  late  John 
Maynard  Keynes  who  relied  on  governinem 
to  create  ocdit  to  end  depressions  and  tc 
achieve  full  cinplra  nient  and  )'cr;;t;ual  pios- 
P"ri'y 

In  l!i:t;;,  I'rc^idi  ni  RoorrL-vclt,  enjoying  iiii- 
men.se  popularity  after  his  handling  of  the 
bankliig  crisis,  .soon  turned  to  Keyiie.sian 
itpe  policies.  Keynes  became  Uie  ambitious 
economisis'  hero.  The  New  Deal  thrust  hun- 
dreds of  tlie.se  intellectuals  into  positions  of 
Imnien.se  iniluciice  over  government,  policy 
It  is  also  notable  that  both  Roosevelt  and 
they  were  hostile  to  business.  Then  for  years 
they  played  a  tune  tliai  has  gone  completelv 
sour  ill  the  last  few  years.  Initially  their  pol- 
ules  brought  on  an  Inflation  exhilarating  to 
commerce  and  industry  as  long  as  businest-- 
enjoyed  record-breaking  paper  profits  As 
Inflation   grew,  sobering  reality  set   hi. 

Now  the  bitter  results  are  becoming  t\i- 
dcnl  and  I  heard  there  wa.s  btwilder.nent 
among  ec;aiomlsUs  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Amerlcati  Economic  Association  over 
the  failure  of  their  so-called  "tine  tuning" 
of  the  economy.  What  went  wrcjiig.'  The  "new 
economli  s"  had  not  only  created  inflation 
but  a  troublesome  recession  to  go  with  ii 
At  first  this  unexpected  development  was 
com  using  to  the  Keyneslans  Tliey  preferred 
If)  ignore  the  real  possibility  that  the  uncer- 
tainties of  inflation  might  have  been  a  prime 
cause  of  the  depression.  Rather  they  were 
almost  relieved  at  the  appearance  of  the  de- 
pression for  it  justified  their  prescribing  fa- 
miliar .'■ugar-coated  remedies — more  spend- 
ing (except  for  the  national  defense),  lower 
taxes,  larger  subsidies  and  further  interfer- 
ence Willi  busiiie,--s,  the  very  niedicine  that 
gave  our  economy  inflation  fever  in  the  first 
place  I  have  known  ill  people  who  got  sicker 
and  sicker  until,  in  desperation,  they  dis- 
charged their  doctor  and  hired  a  new  one 
wlio  threw  out  all  the  old  drugs  and  pills 
and  pre.scribed  a  simple  rest  sure.  Then  the 
patient  recovered.  Could  It  l>e  that  that  is  the 
treatment  our  ailing  economy  needs? 

I.et  me  pass,  for  the  moment,  to  another 
bit  (f  my  research  prompted  by  a  statemeiii 
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of  Mr.  Martin  while  he  Wius  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  a  few  years  ago.  He 
urged  a  restoration  of  the  Integrity  of  the 
dollar,  again  making  it  a  store  of  value. 
Paper  dollars  then,  as  now,  are  not  a  store 
of  v.ilue.  We  are  all  aware  how  rapidly  these 
irredeemable  notes  are  Using  their  buying 
power.  Our  coiustitutlon  provides  for  coining 
n.oney,  not  printing  it. 

Oddly  enough.  I  can  find  no  rcfemice  to 
the  store  of  value  quality  of  money  in  the 
leading  college  text  book  on  economics.  Be- 
ing curious  about  the  khid  of  college  eco- 
nomics being  taught  today.  I  examined  the 
widely  used  college  economic  text  of  Nobel 
Pri/.e  wimier.  Dr.  Paul  Samuelsoa.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  greenbackers  bible!  Speaking  of 
money,  lie  says,  and  I  quote.  "Today,  all 
.American  currency  and  coin  is  esseiuially 
•flat'  money.  It  is  money  because  we  all  ac- 
cept It."  Factually  that  Is  right — unfor- 
tunately. But  money  ought  to  be  more  than 
a  medium  of  exchange.  He  completely  falls 
to  mention  that  it  should  also  be  a  store  of 
value.  Fiat  money  i.s  the  worst  kind  any 
nation  can  is.sue.  History  offers  example  after 
example  of  nations  experiencing  disastrous 
consequences  from  using  it, 

Samuelson  al.so  .says:  "Tioni  the  stand- 
point of  understanding  the  nature  of  money, 
it  Is  perhaps  simpler  that  gold  certificates 
and  coin  no  longer  exist.  The  modern  stu- 
dent need  not  be  misled  as  were  earlier  gen- 
erations of  students,  by  some  mystical  be- 
lief that  gold  backing'  is  what  yives  money 
iti  value.  Certainly  gold,  ; --  sue),  lias  little  lo 
do  with  the  problem.  " 

I  wonder  If  Samuelsic.,  v,  oulcl  ioda.\  iiun 
down  an  opportunitv  tu  pun  h.i.se  a  lew 
ounces  c>f  gold  at  &:j5  an  ounce .'  Gold  re- 
cently sold  at  over  iSn.S.  tiVf  times  thai  fig- 
ure. Could  the  policy  he  and  his  iriends  rec- 
ommendtd  in  U)70  have  Irjeu  ba.sed  on  fiiulty 
theory  or  limited  knowledge  of  iiistory,' 

Much  more  Keynesian  instruction  is  con- 
tained in  Dr,  Samuelson'.-;  text.  Typical  is 
the  stanincnl  that  'modern  mixed  economies 
will  not  go  through  the  agon.t  of  deflating 
thtmseUcs,  running  the  ri.sk  of  mass  unem- 
ployment and  st^ignatioii,  merely  to  obey  the 
rules  of  the  Lold  standard  t;ame,"  Yet  under 
that  standard  the  bnyiiii;  power  ol  every 
m.ajor  ciirri>ncy  was  more  stable  tnan  it  Is 
toda.v  unci  .it  in:  under  ii  liat  paper  money 
.standard 

So.  what  huM  wc  now  aiitr  foiiy  \ears  of 
Kejiiesianisiii ,'  One  of  the  most  serious  crises 
ill  American  history  with  the  vaunted  full 
employment  concept  a  shambles.  The  current 
depression  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  gold 
si.mdard  uliich  the  Keyneslans  vmfairly 
made  the  scapegoat  for  the  depies.sed  li)30"s, 
Keynesian  economics  is  now  Ijeing  rexcaled 
as  the  Pied  Piper  of  economics,  leading  the 
nation  oU"  to  oblivion  unless  this  younger 
generation  loses  its  fascination  for  that  dul- 
cet tune,  "easy  money  will  cure  everything." 
Sober  reilection  on  the  "full  employment" 
concept  of  Keyncsianlsm  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  UK  dependence  upon  govern- 
ment coercion  completely  disregards  the  fact 
that  society  cannot  be  made  into  a  machine, 
that  computer  statistics  cannot  replace  mo- 
rality as  a  guide  to  human  behavior.  It  ig- 
nores the  height  of  wages  which  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  unemployment,  a  truth  Just  too 
sensitive  lo  touch.  Even  more  elgnlflcant  is 
the  fact  there  is  no  omnipotent  wLsdom  in 
government,  only  coercive  power  derived  froai 
politics. 

It  Is  all  very  well  for  Keynesianism  to  be 
covered  In  college  economic  text  books,  but 
in  fairness  to  the  student,  and  In  balance, 
he  should  also  be  told  that,  when  the  gold 
standard  was  operative  internationally,  there 
were  few  troublesome  balance  of  payments 
problems,  no  currency  devaluations  of  ques- 
tionable morality,  far,  far  less  Inflation  and 
few  sinking  or  floating  currencies.  Above  all, 
he  should  be  told  that  flat  paper  money  can 
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depreciate  to  zero,  ihe  value  of  the  paper 
i\,self.  but  that  is  noi  the  case  with  pild  or 
silver  money. 

Not  surprisingly  Keynesianism  ha.'-  pene- 
trated deeply  into  business,  loo.  "I'he  pres- 
tigious ^Committee  for  Economic  De'elop- 
ment.  supported  by  many  of  our  finest  in- 
dustrial cor|x>ratlons  and  banks,  recently  is- 
sued a  report  entitled.  "Strengthening  the 
World  Monetary  System."  It  recommended 
that  the  world  adopt  Special  Drawing  Rights 
tSDB'.s)  or  paper  gold,  as  the  money  of  the 
future  and  eliminate  absolutely  the  ui:e  of 
gold  a.s  a  monetary  reserve,  I  doubt  that  this 
recommendation  for  international  credit 
cards  will  .set  well  with  the  Middle  Kj»s,  petro- 
leum producing  nations. 

Apparently,  too,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  thhiking  of  ending  the  official  mone- 
tary role  of  gold  so  that  it  may  be  treated  In 
all  resjjects  like  any  other  commodity.  He 
testified  to  that  end  a  few  weeks  ago.  If  this 
is  to  be  Republican  policy.  I  wish  to  record 
my  strong  objection.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  flat  money  becau.se  of  it,s  destruc- 
tlveness  to  society,  and  I  believe  I  have  his- 
tory on  my  side. 

One  government  step  already  taken  to  re- 
duce the  nation's  stock  of  gold  was  the 
auction  in  January  of  2.000.000  ounces  from 
our  reserves.  There  was  no  rush  to  buy 
despite  con.siderable  newspaper  publicity. 
Even  .so,  it  was  profitable  business  for  the 
Treasury.  I  understand  that  only  753,600 
ounces  of  gold  were  sold  for  an  average 
price  of  $165.65  per  ounce.  The  proceeds 
were  about  *125.000,000,  Since  the  Treasury 
acquired  about  a  third  of  this  metal  at  onlv 
S20,G7  an  ounce  in  1933  or  before,  add  the 
other  two  thirds  at  $35  an  ounce,  it  reali/.etl 
a  profit  of  over  sil 00,000,000,  And  it  lia^  lot- 
more  to  sell. 

The   intrusion   of   th"   govprnnicni    n,    the 
uv.ld  market  may  cause  dismay  among  ~pp(  - 
ulat<irs  for  they  are  up  against  an  exirenic-h 
powerful   market  force,   the  large  »npplr  of 
government  gold.  How  long  will  the  Trca-ur\ 
s*uy  out  f>f  the  market?  How   big  a  sale  will 
it  next  advertise?  How  will  such  a  .sale  afTerl 
the  dollar?  The  policy  of  the  Treasury  can 
have  significant  monetary  effect-  aero---  the 
world,   I   deplore   a    nallonpl    nionetarv    atti- 
tude dependent  on  uncerlain  Treasurv    dec- 
h^r&iions.  They  can  be  serlouslv  nil--Iead:;ig 
For  example,  in  May,  1971.  the"  Sccretarv  of 
l"»ie  Treasury   in   a  speech   to   the   American 
Bankers    Association    in    Munich,    Germany. 
stated  there  would  be  no  devaluation  of  'lie 
dollar,  no  change  in  the  price  of  gold,  and 
that    our    nation    was    winning    the    T;.attlc 
against   Inflation.   Only  three  months   later 
111   August   15,    1971,   the   Treasury   '^hul    its 
gold  window  and  on  December  18.  1 971.  de- 
tHlued  the  dollar.  Then  It  devalued  the  dollar 
again  in  February,  1973,  Worse  yet,  the  bal- 
ls  that   the   kind   of   a    monetary   --y-tcm 
freedom-loving  Americans  favor?  I  doiibl  it 
In    order    to    protect    the    capital    of    their 
clients:   trust  companies  and  other  insiiiu- 
tions    with    fiduciary    responsibilities     may 
have  to  take  Investment,  Indeed  speculative 
risks  they  would  avoid   If  the   dollar  were 
stable.  The  results  may  be  further  disasters 
exceeding    tho.se   of    the   Franklin    National 
Bank    in   New   York,   the   Herslall   Bank    in 
Germany  and  Sldona  In  Great  Britain.  A-ide 
from  the  precarious  position  of  some  banks, 
some  states  and  municipalities  are  in  a  ser- 
ious financial  bind.  Unlike  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, they  cannot  resort  to  a  priming 
press    to    discharge    their    obligations    and 
therefore  are  inclined  to  turn  to  Wa.-hiiiLtc,ii 
for  relief. 

I  know  that  the  gold  standard  is  m  m 
'ense  perfect,  but  it  .shines  brightly  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  have  today,  Ii  gave 
.stability  and  dtsclpllne  to  governnienial  and 
industrial  commerce.  Surely  a  monetary 
standard  of  value  Is  pust  as  important,  if 
not    more    so,    than    standards    of    k.,'.ii 


w;-ighi  and  space.  The  gold  standard  i- 
-■omctime^  criticized  as  being  too  rigid  <jr 
i:illexible.  So  then  are  honesty  and  integritv 

In  concUision,  the  Keynesian  intellectual-, 
the  dreamers  and  creators  of  "funny  money 
can  -neer  all  thev  wish  at  the  gold  staridaid 
icriiiing  it  antedeluvian.  or  a  Icx^t  cause,  but 
they  cannot  e.scape  history.  The  gold  stand- 
ard was  not  planned.  It  evolved  over  cen- 
turies of  iruitful  and  sometimes  hitler  hu- 
man experience  with  all  kinds  of  numev 
Incoti lettable  evidence  shows  that,  in  full 
flower,  the  gold  standard  gave  the  entire 
world  uiiparalled  freedom,  I  believe  it  ca-; 
do  so  ai'alii,  turning  the  globe  away  from 
-rowing  and  devastating  collectivism,  repug- 
nant to  ireedom-loving  Americans,  and  help 
Us  get  out  of  the  monetary  mess  we  are  in,  h\ 
ic   Loring  coiihdence  once  again  in  our  dollar 

I  ■beri^h  the  freedoms  our  brilliant  fore- 
l.uher-  {.aie  us  I  have  faith  there  are  fellow 
<iii/ens  who  will  take  the  time  to  penetrate 
and  even  expose  fashionable  and  current 
economic  fallacies  and,  hopefully,  help 
shorten  this  period  of  Keynesian  depression 
riiey  will  undoubtedly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago  when  he  stated  that 
gold  and  sex  arc  basic,  n  conclusion  I  share 
I  would  be  ("tieiely  following  the  sage  ad- 
vice ol  a  distinguished  son  of  Columbia, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  cautioned  his 
<-ciiintrvn  ei:  nr,r  tc,  di-rcgard  the  wisdom  of 
the  :i>p-. 


THE   IMPACT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  ON  MAINE 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President .  1..-: 
ueek  our  colleague.  Mr.  Muskie.  n.acic 
:^ome  remarks  to  tlie  Maine  Stale  Legi.s- 
lature  in  AuKu.sta  concerning  tiie  budget 
proce.ss,  a  sub.lect  on  which  he  has  nnul! 
knowledge,  and  the  need  to  make  sotnt 
difficult  decision.-;  regarding  fi.scal  pol- 
icies for  not  only  today,  but  for  tonioi  - 

fOW, 

In  till-  days  to  come,  ihis  Chamber  will 
•see  many  propcKsaLs  made  to  add  to  and 
subtract  from,  tiie  Federal  budpet  Tin 
economic  situation  today  i.s  difficult  a; 
best,  and  there  aie  no  ea.sy  solutions  tj 
the  dilemma  in  which  we  now  find  om  - 
selve.s, 

Mr.  Mi":-;kils  remarks  could  be  u.sciul 
lo  those  or  us  in  this  Chamber  wlio  will 
be  voting  on  budget  measures.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text  of  oiir 
colleagues  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  be!n;4  no  objection,  the  .speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Kr.cr.n 
as  follows: 

Rf.M,\r.Ks  t.v  Si.wroa  Udmind  S,  Mvskii 

It's  a  plea.sure  and  an  honor  to  be  In-.- 
with  you  today,  and  to  have  an  opportunif. 
to  talk  about  budget  proces.ses  and  deci- 
sions and  how  they  affect  the  people  ol 
Maine.  The  last  time  I  .spoke  to  a  legi.-laturc 
about  budgets.  I  recommended  a  genera" 
lund  budtiet  of  *98  mtllion. 

It's  been  my  experience  in  the  pas;  rha; 
talking  about  budgets  often  tends  to  brin  • 
a  glazed  look  to  the  eves  of  people  in  the 
audience. 

Tills  reaction  is  probablv  understandable 
.Most  people  have  no  more  contact  with  pov- 
ernmeutal  budgets  than  what  tiiey  see  on 
the  evening  news,  when  the  commentator 
.innounces  that  the  President  has  proposed 
spending  four  billion  dollars  for  program  X 
or  the  Congress  has  appropriated  23  billion 
dollars  for  program  Y.  The  numbers  are 
ifltn  .-.)  great  that  they  defy  iniere&l  or  un- 
derstar.dliiu.'. 

E.cii  si..  iiie  i.n  I  ,,:  iin   iii.iliei  is  thai  the 
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cl<iy-to-day  decisiosis  which  comprise  budget 
processes  are  what  goveriimonr — at  auy 
i"vei — is  all  about. 

This  time  of  year,  citi/en.?  and  public  ot- 
!>'-i.il3  Uiroughoiit  Maine— are  aL-ouizing  over 
hud;;et  decu^ions  a.s  difficult  a^  uuy  they 
liAve  had  to  make  in  recent  years. 

What  comes  out  of  thoKC  decisloii.s  will  be 
U(.(Miiiig  less  than  a  statement  ubout  the 
Dcial  aiid  economic  priorities  o:  every  level 
■  ii  government.  afTecting  everv  American 
c.il^en.  That  is  a  constant  truth  about 
ijudgets. 

There  is  another  fact,  aboiil  budgets  thjl 
I:,  becoming  more  of  a  truth  every  day — 
that  is,  that  budget  decl.sions  made  bv  anv 
one  level  of  government  hue  n  profound 
impact  on  tho.^e  of  all  other  Ic. el:,  ol  govern- 
nicnt  as  well. 

This  may  j>eem  obvious  when  one  is  talk- 
uit;  about  the  Federal  budi,-et. 

What  Is  no:  so  obvious  is  the  ttiow  lug  Inter- 
ikpendence  of  all  levels  of  f^overnmeut. 
'..here  budget  decl.^ions  are  concerned  The 
Federal  Government  Is  sliU  the  dominant 
i.artner  But  since  World  War  II  State  and 
local  yovernments  have  grown  far  faster 
than  the  Federal  Government,  to  the  point 
..here  the  budget  deci;-ious  they  make  have 
ijoth  local  and  national  implications. 

Let  me  give  you  some  ex.implcs  of  the 
liiiifl  of  interdependei'.ce  I'm   talking  about. 

On  a  single  day  last  week,  a  glance  ac 
the  front  pages  of  Mame'.^  new.suupers  told 
the  foUowinf;  stories; 

1  Tlie  lead  story  In  the  Waterville  Mornlnt; 
.•dentinal  quoted  State  otficlals  :is  predtci- 
iiig  that  Maine's  Uiiemployment  Compensa- 
tion Fund  would  be  exhausted  by  September 
iMiIess  the  economy  drnm.'xtlcnlly  improved. 

2.  Locally,  there  were  reports  on  recent 
town  meetings.  Burnham  rf-klents  voted  a 
btidget  Increase  of  over  13'  ,  which  would 
probably  mean  ,t  hike  in  property  ta.xes  The 
'  oters  of  Arrow.-.ic  were  warned  that  property 
t.ixes  might  be  increa.sed  by  50  if  the 
.State   legislature  did   not   respond. 

3.  The  Portland  Evening  E.'ipress  reported 
tliat  the  Maine  Senate  had  passed  a  .$19.5 
million  emergency  approprmtion  to  meet 
current  deficits  in  health,  welfare,  education, 
and    other   state    programs. 

4  And  on  the  same  day,  a  wire  service 
-■•ory  from  Washi:;t;ton  reported  that  I  had 
warned  my  colleagues  or.  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  that  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  hold  Total  Federal  spending  to  the 
level  proposed  bv  rresident  Ford,  i^iven  built- 
in  cost  increases  and  actioris  alrea'iy  taken 
bv  the  new  Con-ress 

All  four  of  these  .stones  a:e  interrelated 
.\;i  four  lUusirate  the  difficulties  t;overnment 
.it  every  level  is  having  in  meeting;  its  fman- 
'  uil  responsiblUties.  And — although  news 
reports  do  not  say  so --all  four  Illustrate  how 
budgetary  decisions  made  at  one  level  of 
..avernment  have  an  impact  o:t  the  decisions 
iieing  made  at  other  levels 

Today,  you  m  this  chamber  and  v.e  in  the 
Congress  are  striutgllng  wish  budgetary 
problems  exacerbated  by  the  worst  economic 
situation  since  the  great  depression. 

The  double  Impact  of  Intlation  and  re- 
.  o-sion  is  making  the  perennial  budge:  gap 
almost  Impossible   to  close. 

In  human  terms,  the  recession  is  increas- 
iag  the  demand  for  certain  services  govern- 
ment provide- — such  as  unemployment  com- 
pensation, health  care,  ai\d  food  stamp."*— 
■viiile  the  demand  tor  basic  .services  such  as 
police  and  fire  protection  Is  undiminished. 

.\t  the  same  time,  recession  Is  draining  the 
it-sources  available  to  meet  these  needs.  At 
every  level  of  government,  revenue  from 
sales  and  Income  taxes  is  showing  the  Im- 
;>;-ict  of  a  slack  economy  It  is  estimated  that 
Federal  income  tax  revenues  wilt  fall  short 
m-  a  whopping  $55  billion  becau.T,e  of  reduced 
•■niployment. 

Even  property  tax  revenues,  geutr.iilv  more 


Immtine  to  fluctuations  In  the  economy,  ar« 
not  rising  as  rapidly  as  anticipated  due  to 
the  standstill  In  new  conslruclloii. 

The  budgetary  tools  for  solving  these 
problems  are  by  no  means  bimple  or  pain- 
less. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility not  only  of  providing  resources  to 
meet  growing  human  needs  in  a  time  ot 
economic  distress,  but  al.so  of  providing  the 
fiscal  stimulus  to  bring  the  economy  back 
to  good  health,  liiis  means  lax  cuts  for  the 
private  sector  and  jobs  programs  for  the  un- 
employed In  budget  terms,  it  unfortunately 
means  a  Federal  deficit  of  very  large  pio- 
P'jriions. 

At  the  Slate  level,  your  options  are  more 
limited.  Unable  to  budget  in  the  red,  you 
can  either  freeze  or  cut  back  on  services,  or 
raise  taxes.  In  the  first  ca.^e.  you  eliminate 
Jobs,  or  place  an  e\en  heavier  burden  on 
those  V  ho  rely  upon  go\ernmcnt  services  for 
their  welfare— the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the 
unemployed  If  you  raise  taxes,  you  run 
counter  to  Feder,il  tax  cuts  enacted  to  stim- 
ulate private  -spending.  If  you  do  not  raise 
taxes,  vou  mav  force  local  governments  to 
raise  theirs  As  it  is,  .some  62  Maine  Comnra- 
nitles  responding  to  a  sur-.e,  I  recently  con- 
ducted have  alreadv  had  in  raise  ia\*»s,  or 
expect  to  have  to  do  so  very  soon. 

Hopefully,  the  inimediate  problem  oT  reces- 
sion will  be  eased  by  elTorts  at  tl-.e  Fcdrra! 
level,  and  the  pressures  of  todav's  ver\' 
unique  economic  illness  on  your  budgets  will 
lessen. 

But  fuiidaniental  and  long-range  budj^et 
problems  will  remain  If  unattended,  thev 
pose  a  substantial  threat  to  the  task  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  to  make  this  country 
a  iK'tter  place  in  which  to  live. 

Dunn,'  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  tiio 
Federal  Government  took  the  lead  in  attack- 
ing certain  problems  which  were  national 
in  scope,  problems  such  as  poverty.  Ignorance 
and  disease  which  were  beyond  the  resources 
of  smaller  tinits  of  government. 

Maine,  like  every  other  State,  h.is  beuefred 
from  this  decision  Federal  money  now  ac- 
counts for  31.8'  of  all  revenues  received  bv 
the  State — the  largest  single  source  of  State 
revenues.  Without  this  money,  you  in  this 
chamber  would  be  hard-pre---.ed  to  meet  cur- 
rent demands  with  your  own  fiscal  resources 
Thus  growth  in  t'ederal  activity  has  hardly 
occurred  without  criticism,  howe\cr.  By  the 
beginning  of  this  decade,  t!ie  philosophy 
of  the  sixties  was  bei;innlng  to  be  challeagcd. 
No  longer  were  public  ofHclals  asking  whether 
small  governments  could  solve  larite  prob- 
lems Instead,  the  question  wa.s— Can  Uivi^.e 
governments  scilve  small,  local  problems 

There  was  a  fifth  story  in  the  Maine  news- 
papers  which   lUu.-trates   what   I   mean 

Tlie  article  noted  that  the  M.une  iood 
stamp  program  ha.s  an  unacceptablv  high 
error  rate  In  determining  eligibility  for  recip- 
ients. 

Tlie  diificulty.  accordmg  to  Slate  oifi  iaU 
administering  the  program,  is  the  complexity 
of  Federal  regulations  concerning  eligibility 
These  officials  concluded  by  saying  that 
"Congress  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  com- 
plexities of  the  program  they  are  proliferat- 
ing" Federal  funds  are  vital  to  the  pattern 
of  public  services  we  have  established  in 
Maine  But  Federal  programs  often  come  en- 
cru.'^ted  with  rules  and  regulations  which 
are  often  inappropriate  to  Maine's  circum- 
stances, discourage  local  discreticMi  and  lead 
to  the  .sort  of  waste  and  Inellicioiicy  described 
In  the  food  statnp  article. 

I  see  this  every  day.  And  I  am  sure  you  do 
almost  as  frequently.  We  find  a  partially  dis- 
abled older  worker  who  doesn't  quite  fit  into 
any  Federal  assistance  program.  We  find  a 
rule  of  qne  Federal  at'ency  prevents  another 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  from  Im- 
plemeiiting  a  needed  progr.un  We  see  com- 
munity hospitals  closed  down  for  failure  to 
nieo:  Federal  safety  standards  v,  iien  no  alter- 


n.itive  health  care  arrangements  are  made 
available  because  a  second  Federal  program 
has  not  been  fully  implemented.  We  see  un- 
anticipated impoundments  creating  havoc 
for  State  and  local  budgets  'n  Maine  which 
are  on  an  annual  or  biannual  cycle. 

The  Federal  response  to  the  ovitcry  over 
this  kind  of  strangulation  bv  Feder.il  red 
tape  has  j\ist  begmi. 

Thouyii  there  was  much  'o  President 
Nixon's  program  of  new  federalism  that  was 
only  rhPToric.  that  phra.se  sparked  an  ener- 
getic and  healthy  re-evalu,itlon  of  Federal 
grant  programs  which  is  sUll  in  progress.  Ou' 
of  that  review  h.-.ve  come  surii  .nitiatives  as 
revenue  sharing,  s^rant  coii->olidatlou  and 
ar.tl-impoundmeiit  legislaliuii.  And  I  suspect 
that  we  will  see  considerable  more  fall-out 
frcm  this  debate  in  the  years  ahead. 

Such  di.scussion  is  important. 

Nevertheless.  I  loeheve  It  is  time  for  us  to 
look  l.)eyond  this  deljale,  to  more  profouiul 
problems  I  see  In  I  lie  future. 

Feder.il  a~.^isiance  has  betn  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  important  to  the  people  of  Maine 

But  I  see  a  time  coming,  in  the  not  ton 
distaur  luture.  when  more  Federal  assisl- 
ance—  hnwe\er  (ksa-able  -may  not  be  avail- 
able. Ihe  needs  of  our  society  are  expensive 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  become  any  less 
so  as  sf'Citty  be^'ome,^  more  complex.  We  stiH 
hrve  not  eliininated  poverty,  i-norance  or 
disease.  And  now  vve  have  to  worry  about 
m.ajor  threats  to  Iho  health  of  the  environ- 
ment which  supports  us.  not  to  mention  a 
growing  scarcity  oi  almost  every  natural  re- 
.>ource  upon   whicli  our  society  depends. 

What  are  we  going  to  do.  ;is  the  c  pre-  - 
sures  continue  to  rlo^e  in  ou  us',' 

The  experience  ol  this  year's  bud-el -milk- 
ing process  may  be  a  useful  trial"  run  lor 
tiie  iuture.  Recession  and  inilatton  are  lorc- 
iiig  us  to  make  decisions  we  woiid  prefer  not 
to  make,  and  which  we  might  have  been 
able  to  I'oi-estall  under  better  economic  con- 
dition.s. 

Consider  t!;e  present  dilemma  of  i!ie  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  which  is  currently 
trying  to  prepare  .i  piellminarv  st  .tcment  of 
what  the  budget  ought  to  look  like  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

'I'he  President  ha.s  sa.d  lie  want,,  u  h.oUi 
tlie  deficit  at  -IniO  billion.  As  desirable  as  he 
leels  this  may  be.  let's  look  at  the  practical 
problems  Involved.  The  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee staff  is  presently  projecting  a  dehtin 
of  .<i(jB  billion,  without  the  addition  of  pro- 
grams which  appear  to  be  well  on  their  way 
to  passage— including  .some  of  the  President'.s 
own  proposals. 

The  bulk  of  this  .$68  billion  is  made  rp  of 
automatic  increases— from  prior  year  com- 
mitments, from  increased  costs  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  other  costs  of  re- 
cession. Also  iiK  luded  are  new  energy  initia- 
tives, increased  public  service  and  summer 
yoiiMi  Jobs  programs,  and  removal  of  the 
5'  lid  on  .social  seciiritv  increa-es  -  all 
woniiy  causes,  to  be  sure. 

.Mot  included  in  the  ,$68  billum  are  a  num- 
I)er  of  other  Important  measures— for  ex- 
ample, start-up  costs  of  na'ional  health  in- 
sur.ince,  maitit-n.itice  of  current  levels  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  through  inflation 
adjustment's,  maintenance  of  the  present 
level  of  Fedei-al  matching  in  social  service 
grants,  emergency  financial  a.s.sistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  unable  to  make 
ends  meet  because  of  infiation  and  recession, 
and  maintenance  of  current  levels  of  Fed- 
eral cost -sharing  in  the  medicare-niedicaid 
programs. 

What  to  do  with  .such  measures  Is  not  ivs 
easy  as  simply  being  for  or  against  them.  For 
if  the  Federal  Government  decreases  the 
amount  it  spends  in  Maine  for  education,  or 
for  s<x;ial  service  programs,  or  for  medicare 
and  medicaid,  then  the  burden  will  be  on  you 
to  fill  the  gap.  And  if  the  Federal  Government 
does  no;  coine  ti)  the  assistance  of  State  and 
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local  governments  severely  squeezed  by  infla- 
tion and  recession,  then  the  entire  Federal 
effort  to  stimulate  the  economy  may  be 
undercut  by  tax  Increases  and  }ob  layolTs  at 
I  he  State  and  local  level. 

■\'ou  here  In  the  legislature  are  confronted 
with  eqtially  tough  decisions.  Holding  the 
line  on  State  spending  means  cutting  back  in 
lertain  programs.  And  no  matter  how  you 
slice  it,  somebody  is  going  to  lose  out.  It  may 
be  the  person  who  qualifies  for  State  assist- 
ance under  the  priority  social  services  pro- 
grams, or  the  person  whose  home  town  raises 
Us  property  taxes  because  the  St.ite's  com- 
mitment has  been  cut  back.  Either  way,  the 
impact  of  your  actions  is  felt  far  and  wide. 

If  the  economy  were  in  better  health,  per- 
haps you  and  I  might  not  have  the.se  difficult 
decisions  to  make.  But  we  do,  and  perhaps 
this  Is  good.  Because  I  think  that  this  year's 
experience  is  Just  a  taste  of  what  is  to  come. 
And  we  should  take  stock  of  that  possibiliry 
before  It  becomes  a  regular  occurrence. 

If  there  Is  one  point  that  has  been  brought 
home  to  me  during  my  brief  tenure  as  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  it  is  that  we 
may  be  rapidly  approaching  the  limit  of  the 
resources  arallable  to  Government  for  solving 
problems  In  this  country.  The  sl?e  of  the  pie 
is  not  Infinite,  and  the  best  of  intentions  can- 
not make  it  so.  The  ongoing  debate  over 
whether  more  Government  mor.ey  can  solve  a 
problem  is  becoming  academic.  For  we  simply 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  try. 

What  all  this  means  for  public  officials  like 
ourselves  is  a  time  of  rough  sledding  ahead.  A 
time  for  recognizing  the  Increasing  degree  to 
which  we  are  dependent  upon  one  another— 
that  whatever  we  do  in  Washington  affects 
you  here  in  Maine,  and  vice  versa.  And  a  time 
for  realizing  the  very  great  need  for  working 
with — not  against — each  other. 

Outside  this  chamber,  and  out,side  the  halls 
of  Congress,  this  means  making  the  American 
public  aware  of  what  lies  ahead — that  budget 
processes  will  become  Increasingly  Important 
to  them,  as  a  way  of  allocating  resources  that 
grow  scarcer  every  year. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  in  the  pa-: 
when  budget  decisions  could  be  left  .solely  to 
public  officials  with  the  confidence  that,  al- 
though Individual  priorities  might  differ, 
there  was  plenty  to  go  ai-ound. 

We  must  begin  to  think  about  the  pa,-,sage 
of  such  a  time. 


WISE  COUNSEL  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  INDIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  noted  in 
the  Time.s  of  India  for  February  24.  1975, 
a  news  report  of  a  .speech  made  by  the 
President  of  India,  Mr.  Fakhruddin  Ali 
Ahmed,  in  which  lie  warns  his  people 
against  blindly  following  'Western  prac- 
tices and  life  styles.  He  said  that  India 
must  evolve  its  own  solutions  which  are 
more  relevant  to  the  problems  ol  a  de- 
\'eloping  country. 

Becau.se  his  counsel  .strikes  me  as  wise 
and  sound.  I  wish  to  share  this  report 
with  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  account  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Ahmed  Wakns  Ag.mnst  Imitation  of  West 

New  Delhi.  February  23.— The  President 
.Mr.  Fakhruddin  All  Ahmed,  said  today  In- 
dia should  not  blindly  follow  the  West  and 
must  evolve  Its  o»ti  solutions  to  its  prob- 
lems, reports  UNI. 

Inaugurating  a  two-day  seminar  on  ■tra- 
ditional cultural  values  and  contemporary 
challenges'  here,  Mr.  Ahmed  said  a  direct 
result  of  the  blind  acceptance  of  the  western 


model  was  the  failure  to  develop  intermediate 
technologies.  Indigenous  sources  of  energy 
and  more  relevant  forms  of  management. 

"In  whatever  we  do  we  should  be  te-ue  to 
our  cultural  heritage  which  attaches  prhnacy 
to  the  things  of  the  spirit." 

The  President  said  a  developing  country 
like  India  will  not  get  the  full  benefit  of 
modem  science  unless  simultaneous  efforts 
were  made  to  restructure  social  and  economii- 
life  to  suit  tlie  demands  of  modern  life. 

The  seminar,  organised  by  the  Zakir  Hus- 
sain  Educational  and  Cultural  Foundation, 
is  being  attended  by  about  60  Intellectuals, 
vice-chancellors,  artistes,  writers  and  MPs. 

Mr.  Ahmed  called  upon  the  pi-esent  gen- 
eration to  evolve  a  synthesis  of  the  scientific 
progre.ss  and  the  progress  of  the  mind  and 
.spirit. 

He  said  the  pursuit  of  an  lndu.strial  civil- 
isation based  on  alien  cultures  and  conditions 
in  a  predominantly  rural  society  will  result 
in  loss  of  originality  and  creativity  and  will 
accentuate  the  hiatus  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor. 

The  President  warned  that  high  consump- 
tion and  western  life  styles  would  not  bring 
happiness  or  peace. 

He  said:  "The  hippies  and  dropout.s  from 
western  civilisation  that  we  see  around  must 
be  a  warning  to  our  urban  elite  who  are  tr\  - 
ing  to  imitate  the  high  consumption  and  life 
styles  of  the  affluent  societies  of  the  West," 

Mr.  Ahmed  said  the  greatest  challenge  was 
the  problem' of  poverty  and  unemployment. 
Technology  should  be  adapted  to  siiit  our 
'•onditions  and  help  in  realising  tlu-  well- 
beiiii;  ij,'  the  laiyesi  miniber  of  pf^.ple 


FINANCING      SOCIAL      SECURITY-^ 
WHO  SHOULD  BEAR  THE  BURDEN'.^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks,  a  number  of  articles  have 
appeared  in  the  press  about  our  social 
security  system — and  about  ihe  fi.scal 
soundness  of  the  tnist  funds.  The  specter 
of  a  brankrupt  fund  is  increasingly  be- 
ing raised  in  an  irresponsible  manner.  I 
believe  strongly  that,  after  emergency 
legislation  relating  to  the  recession  has 
been  p||;sed.  Congress  should  turn  its 
attention,  in  a  dispassionate,  thoughtful 
manner,  to  the  benefit  structure  and  tlie 
financing  of  our  social  security  system. 

It  is  true  that  social  security  benefits 
liave  risai  substantially  in  the  last  7 
years,  by  approximately  68  percent.  But 
the  point  wlilch  is  often  overlooked  is 
how  the  composition  of  tax  revenues  has 
changed  in  the  last  decade.  Or,  in  other 
words,  how  ai-e  we  financing  the  improve- 
ment in  retirement  benefits?  The  follow- 
ing comparison  of  sources  of  Federal  tax 
receipts  illustrates  the  changes  that  have 
occm-red  from  fi.scal  year  1966  to  fiscal 
,vear  1976: 

Sources  of  Federal  tax  rcirn  urs. 
I  Percent  distribution! 

Fiscal 

year 

lype  of  tax:  isso 

Persojial  income . .       42.4 

Social    insurance __     19.5 

Corporate    Income 22  •' 

Other J5    , 


iy7e 
55.  7 

.30,  8 
16.0 
17.  5 


Total    100.0 


100,  0 


I  find  it  alarming  that  since  1966  our 
reliance  on  the  personal  income  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes  as  a  source  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  has  declined  sharply.  The 
percent  of  Federal  revenues  coming  from 
corporate  taxes  has  declined  by  7  points 
in  the    last    10    years.    Personal    income 


taxes  have  declined  from  42.4  percent  of 
total  revenues  to  less  than  36  percent. 
Combined,  these  taxes,  persona]  and  cor- 
porate income,  accounted  for  65.3  per- 
cent of  revenues  in  1966  but  wiU  account 
for  only  51.7  percent  in  1976.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  can  be  accoimt«d 
for  almost  entirely  by  an  increasing  re- 
liance on  the  payroll  tax  system.  In  1966. 
social  security  taxes  accounted  for  les^ 
than  20  percent  of  all  revenues;  in  1976. 
they  ^\ill  account  for  more  than  30  per- 
cent. 

In.  and  ol  it.self,  this  shift  in  lin. 
source  of  revenues  may  not  appear  to  be 
particularly  alarming.  However,  the 
structure  of  each  of  these  taxes,  that  is. 
the  incidence  of  various  taxes  on  differ- 
ent income  groups,  makes  the  question  of 
financing  sources  an  important  one.  The 
personal  income  tax  system  retains  pro- 
gi-e.ssivity  in  spite  of  the  numerous  deduc- 
tions. The  payroll  tax  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  regressive.  A  -worker  with 
earnings  of  up  to  $14,100  pays  $825  in 
social  security  taxes  each  year,  or  5.85 
percent  of  his  income.  Someone  making 
$35,000  per  year  still  pays  a  maximum 
of  S825  into  the  Social  Seciuity  Tiusl 
Fund,  but  this  figure  represents  only  2.4 
percent  of  his  income.  To  be  more  accu- 
rate, the  pa.vroll  tax  is  proportional  up 
to  $14,100  of  income — that  is.  it  collects, 
5.85  percent  of  income.  Above  that  level. 
it  becomes  regressive  by  collecting  u 
smaller  and  -smaller  pci'ceni  of  uicome  u- 
income  rises. 

Recently,  the  Advi.'-ory  Council  oji 
Social  Security  i.'.sued  a  report  recom- 
mending that  part  of  an  cxpect<:d  short- 
fall in  revenues,  the  result  of  high  infla- 
tion and  unemployment,  should  be  made 
up  by  funding  from  general  revenues.  Ii 
is  true  that  tlie  Advisory  Council  referred 
only  to  the  financing  of  medicare  bene- 
fits. Howe\cr.  I  think  that  we  must  con- 
sider General  revenues  financing  on  ii 
broader  .scale.  If  the  actuarial  estimate-^ 
about  the  soundness  of  the  system  are 
correct,  and  I  believe  that  Congress  mu.st 
scrutinize  these  estimates  carefully,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  to  face  the  issue  m 
the  not-too-distant  future  of  how  to  fi- 
nance future  benefits. 

One  option  is  to  rai.se  the  tax  rate 
above  5,85  percent.  This  move  would 
simply  perpetuate,  and  intensify  the  re- 
gressive nature  of  the  tax.  Anotlier  al- 
ternative would  be  to  increase  the  tax- 
able base  sharply,  above  the  $14,100 
which  prevails  in  1975.  This  is  alread\ 
being  done  to  a  degree.  By  law,  the  tax- 
able base  is  now  tied  to  increases  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Some  estimates 
suggest  that  the  taxable  base  will  liave 
to  rise  to  $24,000  in  the  next  5  years  to 
preserve  actuarial  soundness.  This  solu- 
tion still  maintains  a  certain  degree  of 
regres.sivity,  because  above  $24,000  the 
effective  tax  rate  would  decUne. 

The  third  alternative,  and  the  one 
which  I  find  most  attractive,  is  partial 
financing  of  .social  .security  benefits  out 
of  general  revenues.  In  both  the  92d  and 
93d  Congresses.  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  have  permitted  up  to  one- 
third  of  social  security  benefit.s  to  be 
financed  out  of  general  revenues,  which 
are  composed  primarily  of  the  mon> 
progressive  personal  income  taxes.  I  am 
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convinced  that  when  the  social  security 
system  was  enacted,  the  regressive  bur- 
den which  It  places  on  taxpayers,  and 
liie  growing  share  which  it  now  con- 
:-tituteii  of  total  Federal  revenues,  was  not 
foreseen.  We  nuisc  rethink  our  tradi- 
■lunal  api)roach  to  financing  benefits  in 
;iie  light  of  tiie.>e  clianges  which  have 

occurred  over  the  years.    

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  con- 
.ider  the  alarming  reix)!t.->  which  have 
appeared  recently  and  to  make  a  review 
'it  social  security  one  of  the  highest 
]>noriiies  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
.^ent  that  two  articles  whicli  apix-ared 
recently  on  .social  security  tluances  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow: 

iFiom   the  Washington  Post.  Mar    9.    IjTo) 
boci.M.  Security   P.^Nri.  Ask.s  Aid 
The  Social  Security  Aclvi.sory  Council  rec- 
iMimfiuled  yt-jierUay  that  Consrfs.s  earmark 
-'O  billion  to  »7  billion  in  general  revenues 
!i3xc  year  to, protect  the  hiu^e  retirement  sys- 
tem  from   income   loss  caused   by  risUig  iu- 
ilation  and  unemployment. 

in  its  239-pai;o  report,  more  than  two 
in vnths  overdue,  the  l.'3-niembtr  paiiel  also 
: commended  rhaiiges  to  make  Social  Secti- 
u;y  less  sensitive  to  mtlattoii,  and  to  liberal- 
i.'f  benefits  for  men.  the  di-ahieil  tuid  retirees 
Vino  continue  to  work. 

The  report  now  goes  to  C'o'it;rc.~>    Puttiiit; 
i.-i   reconaneiidatlons  Into  effect   would  re- 
(lulre  substantial  change  m  the  Sorlul  Secii- 
!  ;iv  law.s. 

The  propos.il  to  Introduce  for  tliP  fir.'-t  time 
■.,eneral  ta.x  re\enues  into  the  Social  .Security 
V  tern,  which  now  is  financed  entirely  by 
o.iyroU  contributions,  was  critici/ed  immedi- 
itvly  by  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  Caspar  W  Weinberger. 

"I  think  such  a  .step  would  be  mapproprl- 
:iie  for  a  program  whose  .stren^-h  has  de- 
pended so  heavily  on  support  by  working 
:iei;.ple  and  their  employees."  he  .said  "We 
h  )iild  find  other  ways  to  solve  the  financing 
problem.s  in  Social  Security  " 

President   Ford   also  e.xpro-.ecl   oppo.sition 

In  a  statement  he  said  siu  b  a  .^hift  would 

depart  from  the  "earned  right"  principle  that 

he   s'Tongly   supports   as   n   basic    feature  of 

-^iicial  Security. 

As  for  the  .'^oundne-.s  of  the  fund's  financ- 
ii:g.  Mr.  Ford  said:  "While  existing  reserves 
are  .idequate  to  maintain  the  fund's  finaii- 
I  lal  integrity  for  the  next  several  years.  I 
want  to  insure  the  integrity  of  tlie  system 
into  the  21-.t  Century  Therefore.  I  have 
asked  tlie  Vice  Preslden.t  to  have  the  Do- 
mestic Council  explore  alternative  approach- 
fs  to  rmancinj,"  and  to  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  me." 

The  council  split  8  to  5  on  its  lecominen- 
<l.inon    to    use    general    tax    revenues. 

Council  Chairman  W  Allen  Wallis.  ctaan- 
fl'or  of  the  University  of  Rochester.  s.\id 
•he  majority  felt  that  use  ot  tjeneral  rev- 
enues to  pay  more  than  half  the  Medicare 
hospitalization  costs  would  nut  violate  tlie 
con'ributory  nature  of  Stxial  Security,  be- 
cause health  coveratte  is  not  related  to  past 
eitrnlni^s  while  retirement  checks  are. 

The  councils  recommcnd.Ttion  'vouUl  free 
';  ore  pavroll  tax  money  earniarked  for  Medi- 
•  ire   to  pay  rising  retirement   benefits 

Wallis  said  the  council  was  unanimous  in 
C'commending  a  major  chan^e  in  the  meth- 
■  id  by  wnich  retirement  benefits  are  com- 
puted. He  said  the  proposal  would  correct 
n  flaw  m  the  1972  Social  Security  amend- 
n>ent 

Under  the  proposal,  future  re'uement 
iienefit-s  for  workers  would  be  computed  on 


a  coinple.x  Index  of  actual  earnings  adjusted 
to  average  earnings  of  all  workers. 

The  council  said  this  would  eliminate  the 
'erratic  effect  "  when  averaije  price  incrt'a^'\s 
are  considei"ed  also,  as  at  present. 

After  retirement,  a  persons  benefits  would 
ha  adjusted  according  to  the  Con.sumer  Prl<e 
Index,  as  they  are  now.  The  more  than  30 
miliou  Social  Security  beneficiaries  are 
scheduled  to  receive  an  8  5  to  8.7  per  cent 
increase  in  July,  to  catch  up  with  last  year's 
inflatloii  Congress  has  Indicated  it  will  not 
approve  President  Ford's  recnic-l  to  hmil 
that.  Increiise  to  5  per  cent. 

The  liberalized  benefits  for  men  are  de- 
sit^ned  to  make  the  benefU.s  for  fathers  and 
divorced  men  equal  to  tho=e  for  mothers 
and  divorced  women.  Currentlv.  mothers  and 
divorced  women  receive  mc^re  benefits  under 
•Social  Security  tliaii  do  liieir  m.ile  counier- 
part.s. 

Wallis  .=aid  the  financial  soundness  of  So- 
cial Se<  tirity  is  Increasingly  in  Jeopardy  be- 
cause of  the  ellects  of  Inflation  and  reces- 
sion—benefits arc  increasinL;  at  the  same  time 
that  more  and  more  Americans  are  being 
thrown  out  of  work. 

Federal  actuaries  recently  estimated  that 
.Social  Security  will  rtm  a  $2  .'i  billion  deficit 
this  year. 

Wallis  said  there  is  no  dant^er.  In  liis  opin- 
ion,   that   the   system   will   collapse. 

[From  the  W.ill  Street  Journal.  Mar   10.  197.5  | 
Rise  in  Soctm.  Srct  rity  Tax  Wagf.  Bask  Sh  n- 
As  Ford  Bars  GtN-iaiAL-RLvtNfE  Plan 
(By  Jon.ithan  Spivaki 
Wasitincto.n- — With    the    door    clo.sed    (.n 
the  use  of  general  revenue  to  ease  the  finan- 
ci.-il  pllti'at  of  the  Social  Security  system,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education' and  Wel- 
lare  is  looking  at  short-range  financing  al- 
ternatives. 

At  present  it  appears  that  some  kind  of 
combined  Increase  in  tlie  system's  tax  rate, 
currently  at  5  85  .  and  a  higher  wage  base 
on  which  the  tax  is  applied,  probably  will  be 
pr.iposed  to  Congress 

Over  the  weekend.  Pre-ident  Ford  and 
HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  immedi- 
ately rejected  tlie  major  recommendation  of 
an  admiiu.stra'.ion-.ippointed  Social  Security 
advisory  council,  which  called  for  infusion 
of  $7  billion  a  year  of  general  revenue  into 
tlie  Medicare  program  Such  an  infusion 
would  allow  the  Medicare  payroll  tax  of  1  8' 
on  employer  and  employes  to  be  transferred 
to  meet  the  motintUig  deficit  in  the  huge 
Social  Security  retirement  and  disability  pro- 
gr:im.  the  council  .said,  after  eight  mon'hs 
of  studying  the  problem. 

The  advisory  council  ahso  took  note  of  new 
cost  estimates,  due  out  next  month,  that 
probably  will  project  a  doubling  in  the  sys- 
tems  expected  deficit  over  the  next  7.5  years. 
These  tirrures  will  show  the  lon-;-ranse  need 
for  an  Increase  of  six  percentage  points  m  the 
combined  payroll  tax  of  117  and  forecast 
that  the  $46  billion  in  the  system's  trust 
funds  will  be  exhausted  soon  after  198u 
at  the  current  rale  of  spending  its  niiln- 
laiiied. 

Despite  the  gloomy  outlook.  President  Ford 
stressed  tliat  Social  Security  should  con- 
tinue t  )  rely  on  contributions  only  by  em- 
ployer and  employees  to  preserve  Its  '  eiirned- 
right'  principle.  And  the  President  promised 
that  the  admini.stration's  Domestic  Coun- 
cil would  begin  work  on  its  own  solutions  lo 
tlie  Social  Security  system's  financial  bind 
Sort  o;:t  possinnirirs 
Indeed.  HEW  already  Is  beginning  to  sort 
out  various  short-range  financing  possibili- 
ties that  will  be  considered  by  the  Domestic 
Council  under  the  leadership  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Rockefeller  While  nothlne;  yet  is  firm, 
the  department  s  experts  have  been  lokiiig 
with  interest  at  these  two  possiblliies: 
Increasing  Just  the  tax  rate,  which  in  the 


short -run  could  be  one  percentage  point  or 
less  to  keep  the  system  fiscally  sound. 

Increasing  the  tax  rate  less  than  the  above, 
perh.aps  0.4  or  0  5  percentage  point,  but  ap- 
plying it  U)  an  annual  wage  base  larger  than 
the  current  $14,100. 

To  reduce  the  burden  of  the  payroll  tax 
1!EW  IS  likely  to  pu.sh  for  tiie  second  possi- 
bility. Under  the  current  la-v.  the  wage  base 
automatic. lUy  will  increase  to  about  $I5.30U 
in  197(j  and  to  $16,800  in  197'/.  But  the  Social 
.Security  sy.nem  could  push  for  up  to  an  ad- 
ditional i2.500  increase  in  the  wage  base 
starting  In  1977.  And  that  amount  would  bo 
de-.it?ned  .".o  that  the  escalator  provision, 
vUiKii  iiicre.ises  tlie  taxable  wage  base  a-, 
overall  earnings  rise  eacn  year,  would 
rearh   s24,00u  in  five  years, 

F(  r  .adaiiautration  otficlals  wcTry.  how- 
ever, about  pusniiig  (or  too  big  a  jump  in 
the  wage  b.sse.  vUiicli  hits  middle-  and 
upper-middle  Income  workers  and  expands 
the  Coverage  of  the  .Social  Security  program 
by  providing  bigger  pensions  keyed  to 
lugher  wages,  A  jump  to  $24,000  would  mean 
that  even  without  an  increa.se  in  the  payroll 
tax  rate,  the  maximum  annual  payment  b,\ 
a  worker  whose  wages  are  above  the  e.ini- 
111. 's  limit  would  rise  70  .  above  the  current 
U-\A  of  $825.85  a  year. 

DOMINATED    BY    DEMOCRATS 

At  tlie  .same  time  as  it  develops  a  stiort- 
lange  policy,  the  administration  will  also 
try  to  blend  it  with  long-range  solutions  be- 
lore  ,  ubmittiiig  a  package  to  Congress  for 
iwtion  tiiks  year  But  Congress  is  dominated 
bv  Democrats,  and  it  could  well  emphasi/e 
Hie  .short-term  pro'olem.  "We  should  get  ear- 
lier ilnancing  as  a  first  step  and  then  go 
after  the  more  complex  long-range  issue," 
says  a  House  Social  Security  expert.  The 
lawmakers  are  al.so  more  inclined  to  exam- 
ine and  debr.ie  the  idea  ol  financing  ihrouj;!'. 
general  revenue. 

There  are  other  po.s.sibIe  points  for  de- 
bate. The  HEW  short-term  possibilities  are 
based  on  somewhat  optimistic  economic  as- 
sumption., and  differing  judgments  on 
whether  administration  cost-cutting  propos- 
al.^ «IH  actually  go  into  effect.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  next  year  assumes  an 
8  7  increase  in  Social  Security  benefits 
ba-ed  on  automatic  boosts  tied  to  the  cost  of 
luing.  But  Social  Security  experts  believe 
th.it  with  a  moderation  in  price  increases. 
thi-.  benefit  jump  will  be  in  the  range  of  only 
8  and  thii,^  reduce  outlays  about  $500  mil- 
lion  a   ye.ir 

Some  Social  .Security  experts  would  also 
like  to  .solten  the  administration's  grim  fu- 
ture lorecasts  of  unemployment  levels  on 
the  theory  that  the  high  rates  won't  persist 
iK'cause  ol  political  pressures  to  reduce 
'hem.  Finally,  the  administratloirs  proposal 
to  hold  Socliil  Security  benefit  increases  to 
only  5  in  the  year  beginning  July  1  and  to 
impose  a  variety  of  other  cost-cutting  meas- 
ure.-^ on  Medicare  and  Social  Security  out- 
lays probably  wont  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress. Bui  if  they  are.  Social  .Securitv'.- 
shorl-ierm  financial  needs  would  be  less 
urgent. 

Whate'.er  .^hape  tlie  administraMon'..,  p  ,ck- 
age  takes  before  it  gets  to  Congress,  a  majjr 
issue  still  to  lie  confronted  Is  how  much  in 
rcMremeiit  and  di-ability  trust  funds  should 
be  maintained  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  whole 
system.  Currently,  these  funds  tot.il  about 
half  a  year's  benefits  to  guard  against  in- 
creasing problems  in  making  payments  to  the 
system's  30  recipient  But  the  proportion  will 
drop  sharply  in  coming  years,  and  the  issue 
is  how  much  more  money  can  flow  out  before 
the  funds  must  be  slablized  1'hree  ye.as  ago. 
Social  Security  experts  were  arguing  that 
75  .  to  125'  of  a  fuU-ve.ar's  outlay,  currently 
about  $70  billion,  should  be  kept  m  the  trust 
liind  as  a  reserve. 

The   advisory  council   avoided   coming   to 
grips  Willi  the  reserve  i^sue.  and  some  So- 
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clal  Security  officials  insist  they  would  feel 
comfortable  as  long  as  reserves  don't  drop 
below  30';,  a  level  expected  in  1977.  The 
President  on  Friday  insisted  that  there 
wasn't  any  immediate  problem,  but  added 
that  he  wanted  to  be  certain  that  the  pro- 
gram had  adequate  money  Into  the  21st 
Century." 

[Fi-om  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  10,  1975] 

Social   Security   Tax  Pahj  Over   Full   'Vear 

Is  Studied 

Washington. — Social  Security  planners  are 
looking  with  Interest  at  imposing  the  payroll 
tax  over  the  full  year,  thereby  easing  the  cur- 
rent weekly  bite. 

At  present,  a  worker  pays  the  5.85','  tax 
e.ich  week  until  he  passes  the  current  $14,100 
taxable  wage  base  and  the  withholding  taxa- 
ble wage  base  and  the  withholding  ceases. 
Thus,  about  15',;  of  the  100  million  persons 
who  contribute  to  the  system  pay  all  their 
Social  Security  taxes  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year. 

Spreading  the  tax  cut  over  a  full  year's 
pay  would  require  a  change  in  the  law  and 
some  system  by  which  higher-paid  workers 
would  declare  in  advance  wliat  their  an- 
nual income  will  be. 

But  tbe  planners  hope  that  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration, in  its  review  of  the  system's 
financing  needs,  will  consider  .such  a  change 
before  an  overall  proposal  is  made  to  Con- 
gress, although  there  well  could  be  objections 
along  the  way.  Treasury  officials  may  object 
because  such  a  change  would  disrupt  the 
flow  of  cash  into  that  department.  And  other 
officials  feel  the  Social  Security  tax  should 
be  made  very  apparent  to  discourage  at- 
tempts to  liberalize  and  expand  the  system. 


USE  OP  FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  RE- 
SOCIALIZE  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
shocking  article  appeared  in  the  March 
6,  1975  issue  of  the  Oxon  Hill  Times, 
Oxon  Hill,  Md. 

This  article  reports  that  Federal  funds 
are  being  used  to  resociahze  our  society 
through  "change  agents"  fn  the  public 
school  system. 

I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  reference  this 
matter  as  it  is  my  feeling  neither  the 
American  people,  nor  the  Congress,  would 
approve  of  taxpayers'  money  being  used 
in  this  manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Psychology  In  Our  Schools:  Is  It  a 
Problem  Today 
(By  Erica  Kenney)  | 
.\  Montgomery  County  mother  warned 
Oxon  Hill  parents  recently  of  efforts  under- 
way in  the  Maryland  public  schools  to 
"resoclalize  our  coxmtry  by  shaping  the 
thinking  of  students  using  psychology  tech- 
niques." Mrs.  Jacqueline  Lawrence,  a  Mont- 
gomery County  resident  involved  in  a  court 
action  against  the  public  school  system  on 
the  grounds  that  some  of  the  activities  are 
illegal  and  violate  her  Constitutional  rights, 
was  guest  speaker  at  a  luncheon  meeting  at 
the  home  of  Beth  Trotto  of  Tantallon  on 
February  13. 

Around  thirty  persons  were  present  to  hear 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  including  a  number  of  wives 
of  Prince  George's  officials  and  some  former 
candidates  for  public  office.  Among  those 
attending  were  Mrs.  Winnie  Kelly.  Mrs.  Fred 
Wineland.    Mrs.   John   Wolfgang,   Mrs.   Mike 


Miller,  Mrs.  William  McCaffrey:  also.  School 
Board  candidates  Dolerls  Burcham  and  Irene 
Whitaker  and  House  of  Delegates  candidates 
Ann  Shoch  and  Pat  Dunlap. 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  spent  ten  years  abroad 
as  wife  of  a  Foreign  Service  Officer,  gave  talks 
overseas  on  American  schools.  Her  appear- 
ances were  under  the  atisplces  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  speakers'  bureau.  She  said  that 
upon  her  return  to  the  U.S.  in  1968  she 
found  alarming  changes  in  the  school  systems 
and  is  Fceking  support  to  revcrre  these  dc  .cl- 
onriients. 

According  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  the  problem 
lies  with  the  curriculum  writers,  theorists 
and  behavioral  scientists  who  are  attempting 
to  resoclalize  our  country — to  change  our 
attitudes  towards  race,  religion  and  politics. 
She  cited  the  November,  1972,  issue  of  "Psy- 
chology Today,"  which  describes  a  three-year 
plan  to  bring  about  social  changes  in  Prince 
George's  County  through  use  of  the  resoclal- 
ization  technique  In  some  of  the  county's 
schools. 

This  Is  to  be  accomplished  through  change 
agents,  who  she  described  as  "persons  who 
actively  look  for  methods  of  bringing  about 
social  change  without  our  bei:  g  aware  of  it  " 
Moreover,  they  are  being  trained  with  our 
tax  money. 

Last  spring  the  tJ.S.  Office  of  Education 
gave  a  grant  of  $5.9  million  for  500  change 
agents  to  be  trained  at  21  universities 
throughout  the  country.  Including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  The  grant  was  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  V  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act,  and  offered  a 
"Fellow.ship  for  Management  of  Educational 
Change." 

Mr.  John  Goodlad,  a  continuing  consultant 
for  the  Montgomery  County  schools  set  up 
most  of  the  Title  III  Innovative  projects 
funded  by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  In  "Pacesetters  in  In- 
novation," Project  No.  00230,  implemented 
in  Connecticut  for  sensitizing  teachers,  he 
stated,  "Forces  which  block  the  adoption  of 
new  ideas  will  be  Identified  and  ways  to 
overcome  them  will  be  explored."  "In  other 
words,"  stated  Mrs.  Lawrence,  "teachers  par- 
ents or  groups  who  block  the  Innovations 
will  be  sought  out  and  dealt  with." 

In  the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  School  Finance,  Issue  No.  9,  Dr. 
Goodlad  complains  that  "the  majority  of  our 
youth  still  hold  the  same  values  as  their 
parents,  and  If  we  do  not  resoclalize.  our 
system  may  decay."  The  report  also  states 
that  "The  Use  of  Conventional  Wisdom 
(common  sense)  as  a  Basis  for  Decision - 
Making  Is  a  Major  Impediment  to  Educa- 
tional Improvement." 

Various  foundations  as  well  as  HEW  have 
given  money  to  these  theorists  who  hold 
training  labs  throughout  the  country  to  teach 
educators  their  Ideas.  According  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  they  are  aware  that  people  can- 
not be  forced  to  change  until  they  are  psy- 
chologically ready.  Therefore,  they  are  mov- 
ing into  psycho-social  and  psycho-medical 
education  so  that  children  will  becom.  psy- 
chologically ready  for  resoclalization — alien- 
ated from  the  values  of  their  parents,  iso- 
lated from  past  values  and  attachments,  and 
prepared  for  a  new  society.  She  .=  ed  that 
this  is  happening  today  in  many  classrooms 
all  over  the  country.  In  order  to  alienate 
children  from  their  parents,  some  teachers 
are  traUied  to  Identify  children  as  to  where 
they  are  in  their  value  system.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
stated.  "To  accomplish  this,  teachers  are 
spending  much  time  extracting  data  from 
chUdren,  which  Is  then  kept  in  storage  com- 
puters." 

In  1970  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation implemented  the  Human  Development 
and  Life  Science  program.  Its  aim  is  to  de- 
velop a  particular  kind  of  human  being,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Focus  Area  No.  1, 
Interpersonal   Relationships,  does  not   need 


parental  approval  and  no  child  may  be  ex- 
cused. It  is  interspersed  throughout  every 
subject.  All  new  textbooks  were  purchased 
for  this  program.  They  are  based  on  the  psy- 
chological approach  In  order  for  the  chUd  to 
reveal  himself  to  his  instructor.  They  deal 
with  home  situations  and  domestic  relation-^. 
They  ask  the  children  about  their  home  11'.  cs. 
brothers  and  sisters,  etj. 

The  children  are  told  to  keep  diaries,  iu- 
cl'.M'ng  a  budget  diary  (one  of  the  questions 
in  this  category  is.  "Do  you  get  a  fair  share 
of  your  father's  income'.'"),  also  a  political 
dir.ry,  religion  diary,  independence  diary,  hos- 
tility and  anger  diary. 

They  are  asked  what  situations  with  adults 
frichten  them,  are  told  to  observe  their  fam- 
ily fcr  a  week  and  tell  how  love  was  shown, 
how  aiiger  was  shown,  and  to  discuss  in- 
cicass  in  conflict  with  parents. 

They  are  asked,  "Should  you  e.xpect  to  be 
pnid  for  chores  done  at  home?  '  "Who  does 
your  family  entertain  at  your  house?"  They 
are  told,  "Write  a  short  paragraph  about  a 
tune  when  you  were  afraid.  Tell  about  your 
fcar.-^.  dreams,  nightmares,  death,  etc." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  noted  that  we  cannot  have 
religious  exercises  In  school,  yet  children  are 
being  asked  questions  such  "as,  "How  often 
do  you  attend  church?  Why?  What  are  your 
religious  attitudes?  Why  do  vou  or  don't 
you  believe  God  exists?  How  "do  we  know 
what  is  right  or  wrong?  Does  God  exist ''  Does 
God  care?  Paul  Brandwein,  author  of  "Con- 
cepts and  Values,"  a  social  studies  series  ap- 
proved by  the  state  of  Maryland  and  other 
.states,  said  that  "Any  child  who  believes  in 
God  Is  mentally  ill." 

A  Home  Economics  course  ofTered  in  some 
Maryland  schools  contained  an  exercise  in 
which  the  students  role-play  a  pre-marital 
pregnancy  and  keep  a  dairy  of  conflicts  in 
their  homes.  The  Maryland  Association  of 
Home  Economics  Teachers  rejected  it.  but 
it  was  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Other  examples  implemented  in  some 
Maryland  schools  cited  by  Mrs.  Lawrence 
were  (1)  the  "Who  Shall  Survive?  "  exercise 
in  which  children  are  taught  to  accept  mur- 
der by  the  elimination  of  certain  people  in 
society  (as  in  Nazi  Germany);  (2)  the 
"Blindfold  Game,"  where  children  are  blind- 
folded and  led  through  the  school  bv  the 
teacher,  which  teaches  them  to  trus"t  the 
leader;  (3)  study  of  an  extinct  Eskimo  tribe 
which  allowed  most  female  babies  and  old 
persons  to  die.  Introducing  the  concepts  of 
infanticide,  senllicide  and  euthanasia;  (4) 
the  film,  "The  Lottery,"  which  challenges 
tradition  and  is  anti-God. 

"Tlie  Lottery' '  has  been  shown  in  many 
Prince  Georges  schools,  including  Eugene 
Burroughs.  When  the  School  Board  voted 
to  ban  the  film  last  fall,  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Educators'  Association  opposed  the 
move,  charging  the  Board  with  "Censor- 
ship" and  protesting  this  "infringement"  on 
their  "academic  freedom."  The  Educators 
Association  has  appealed  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  hearing  examiner  to  overrule 
the  local  Board.  In  addition,  two  members 
of  the  County  Educators'  Association,  to- 
gether with  the  County  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
have  filed  suit  against  the  Board  in  Federal 
court  on  the  grounds  that  the  move  by  the 
Board  violated  their  Constitutional  rights 
based  on  the  1st  and  4th  amendments. 

When  "The  Lottery  "  was  reviewed  prior 
to  removal  from  the  approved  list,  a  member 
of  the  review  committee,  speaking  for  the 
school  staff,  was  asked  why  the  film  was 
being  used  in  the  schools.  Her  answer  was. 
"Every  child  who  enters  school  at  the  age 
of  5  is  mentally  ill  because  of  the  values 
they  have  inherited  from  their  families,  and 
we  must  cure  them." 

Resistance  to  parental  participation  in 
teaching  programs  was  illustrated  by  Mrs. 
Lawrence  who  used  as  an  example  Maryland 
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Senate  BUI  196  This  bill,  the  Parental  Rights 
BUI.  allows  pare:itj  to  have  access  to  cur- 
riculum. It  was  Introduced  in  the  Marylaiul 
Senate,  but  the  Slate  Teachers  Association 
Issued  a  press  relea.-.e  to  all  local  associations, 
and  the  Prince  Geor^'e  s  A.s.-(x-lation  got  out 
tiie  word  to  oppose  it  en  the  grounds  that 
it  would  render  schtnU  ine.Tec:r.c  as  cliange 
agents  beraLioC  it  would  place  aU  curriculum 
In  the  hai.ds  ol  parents.  The  bill  was  deieatcd 
in  Committee. 

In  Montgomery  County  cerl.iin  books  are 
held  under  cover  to  such  <in  extent  that  no 
one  may  t.ike  them  out  ot  the  schools.  Even 
Schotl  Board  nirmbers  mu.st  look  at  them  In 
the  schools.  Mrs.  Lawrence  stated.  " Toxtboolis 
ara  being  introduced  into  the  scliools  in  a 
clandestmo  mai.ner.  and  the  Director  of 
Curriculum  lied  under  oath  when  lie  denied 
that  a  ceriain  series  of  books  was  being 
Used  " 

Test  scores  show  that  Mar>land  str.dent.s 
are  achlev.ng  behind  the  national  norms. 
College  textbooks  have  had  to  be  slmplliied 
because  of  college  ^tudents  who  cannot  read 
at  traditional  college  levels.  Mrs,  Lawrence 
told  the  group  that  many  children  are  no 
longer  beuig  taught  to  read  becau.se  teachers 
are  spending  so  much  time  extracting  data 
rather  than  teaching  basic  skills.  She 
charged.  "Some  teachers  tUem.seUes  in  tiieir 
training  prcgrani.s  are  not  learning  how  to 
teach  the  basic  skills  because  their  time  is 
spent  ill  learning  uo.v  to  extract  Information 
from  the  student.s.  In  many  schools  there  is 
no  ge,j6raphy  or  hi-t^ry  as  such  Children  do 
not  learn  chronological,  factual  history.  They 
have  instead  conceptualised  social  studies  " 
Mrs.  Lawrence  noted  that  some  teacheis 
want  smaller  classes  eo  they  can  document 
individual  children.  They  want  the  children 
to  be  cooperative,  so  they  want  all  compeii- 
lion  to  Slop  Atliletes  represent  a  tlireat  be- 
cause they  are  aggressive  and  not  manipula- 
tive; therefore  they  are  trying  to  eliminate 
competlti.c  sports.  They  want  people  who 
will  "go  along." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  stressed  the  need  for  parents 
to  be  on  tlie  alert  for  instances  of  teachers 
gathering  data  on  their  children  and  their 
families,  and  to  instruct  their  children  not 
to  give  this  iiilorination.  She  also  urtied  that 
parents  press  for  legislation  stating  that  ex- 
perimental education  must  have  prior  in- 
formed consent  of  the  parent,s.  She  stated 
that  we  have  never  voted  to  get  away  from 
teaching  basic  skills  or  give  teachers  the  right 
to  psychoanalyze  O'lr  children.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence declared.  There  is  a  groundswell  of 
protest  all  over  the  country  now.  the  citizens 
must  Join  in  to  eliminate  these  dangerous 
trends  in  our  educational  system." 


THE    GRAY    PANTHERS— SENIOR 
CITIZENS  WITH  A  PURPOSE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Pre-sident,  senior 
citizens  in  my  home  State  of  California 
are  organizing  to  preserve  the  dignity 
and  value  of  their  lives.  They  are  mobiliz- 
ing as  the  Gray  Panthers  which  sounds 
menacing,  but  really  is  a  call  for  dignity 
and  self-worth  and  solid  community 
action. 

The  Gray  Panthers  movement  favci-s 
action.  They  are  organizing  to  protest  the 
ravages  of  inflation,  utility  rate  hikes,  in- 
accessible transportation,  job  discrimi- 
nation, food  costs.  We  in  Congress  can 
help  by  passing  legislation  to  encourage 
jobs  for  seniors,  accessible  transit  facili- 
ties, programs  to  promote  an  active  life. 
Seniors  are  creative,  independent,  and  a 
(ipable  force  in  our  society. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  25  Los  An- 
•-■eles  Times  amply  sums  up  the  purposes 
cf  the  Gray  Panthers,  and  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  Uiat  Uie  text  of  tliis  edito- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Gn,\Y   P.\NTHi:P.>  ON'  THE  PrOVVL 

G.-ay  Pantiier.s — the  name  sounds  menac- 
ing And  this  orgaiiizatlon  oi  senior  citizens 
is  threatening.  Its  very  exLvteuce  challenges 
the  nolioa  that  older  people- those  whose 
hair  l3  gray  or  those  who  have  no  hair  at 
all— arc  wa.-h?d  up  a.id  useless  citizen?. 

The  Gray  Panthers,  then  is  a  liberation 
group.  What  it  proposes  to  liberate  is  ;  o.v 
wo— >oung,  old.  in  bctAec- — ro^ard  the 
elders  in  our  society.  '  We  w.mt  to  shake  up 
society,  to  hSTIia  .ii'e  it  for  everyone."  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Maggie  Kuiin,  the  organization's 
founder.  "If  we  do  that,  we  will  make  it 
easier  for  any  age  group." 

She  is  right,  of  cour.  e.  How  we  regard 
old  age  and  over  elders  in  Ameii;-a  is  oite.i 
s.iocklng.  The  l.ihumane  condition  of  nurs- 
ing homes,  now  being  exposed  .icro3,i  the  na- 
tion. Is  but  one  very  dramatic  example  of 
how   we   treat — or,   mistreat  -  the   elderly. 

There  are  other  examples  of  more  benign 
mistreatment.  Mrs.  Kuhn,  speaking  In 
Soullicra  California  l.-'.;.t  weel;,  s.inimed  it  up 
very  well:  "We  are  supposed  to  be  playing 
cards,  shufHeboard,  biiigo  or  games  all  day 
long.  Not  growing,  not  explori.g  selfhood, 
not  putting  anything  back  Into  the  com- 
munity." 

Seni-T  cltizeiis  represent  an  enormous 
talent  bank  of  human  resources,  .skills,  ex- 
periince.  Intellectual  vigor  and  spirit  do  not 
erode  as  the  years  aclvaiu-e  The  problems  the 
elderly  face  are  problems  that  afflict  all  ot 
us.  Decent  hou.^ing,  health  care.  Job  discrim- 
ination, self-esteem  are  concerns  of  every 
citizen,  rfgardle.ss  of  age. 

So  don  t  let  the  ominous-sou, di-g  name 
put  you  off.  The  very  existence  o;  the  Gray 
Panthers  Is  a  welcome,  refreshiiig  and  long 
overdue  challenge  to  old  and  tired  ideas.  As 
Mrs  Kuhn  said:  "We  should  go  down  ttying 
for  a  better  world."  Indeed,  every  one  ol 
Uj     y.ung,  old,  in  between-  should. 


OUR  CRUMBLING  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Mr,  GOLDWATER,  Mr,  President,  it 
concerns  me  a  great  deal  these  days 
when  I  hear  people  talk  glibly  of  Amer- 
ica's ability  to  wage  war  if  it  were  to 
break  out  tomorrow  or  next  week. 

Unfortunately,  past  experience  has 
made  it  an  article  of  American  faith  that 
all  we  need  to  do  ia  any  emergency  is 
prime  tlie  pump  with  dollai-s,  turn  on  the 
faucet,  and  watch  an  unending  stream  of 
military  hardware  and  supplies  gush 
forth. 

That  is  the  way  it  wa-:  Mr.  President, 
in  World  War  II  and  other  recent  con- 
flicts. But  things  have  chanj^cd  and 
changed  drastically  in  r^ccr.t  years.  And 
while  tliey  were  changing,  the  indus- 
trial base  needed  for  the  kind  of  produc- 
tion that  once  made  America  the  "ar- 
senal of  democracy  "  has  been  eroding. 
Some  US,  strategic  industries  have  vir- 
tually disappeared,  because  of  high  la- 
bor and  material  cost-:.  Many  other  pro- 
ducers who  are  able  to  make  military 
products  refuse  to  do  .so,  boc.^u:  e  oi 
budgetary  uncertointi'":. 

The  crumbling  of  the  indu.strial  ba  ? 
which  the  United  States  would  need  to 
wage  a  major  war  has  been  goint;  en  at 
an  accelerated  pace  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that,  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  I'?  ion 
is  reaching  for  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional weapon  sujx'riority. 


Because  this  facet  of  our  defense  is  so 

;  crl  a..dersiood,  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Hi-xuRD  an  ciiitorial  entitleti  'Our  Crum- 
blintr  I'idus:rial  Ba.se'  by  John  L.  Prib-p 
executive  editor  of  the  Air  Force  maj,M- 
:  i  -.  Til?  ccii'.jrial  is  fi  jm  the  April  1970 
issue. 

xhcrc  br'n.s  no  objection,  the  cditori;'! 
v,a',  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
ac  ;  ji'.ov,-;;: 

Ci'R  C;<UMai.iNG  iNDUsmiA-..  Base 
I  By  John  L.  Frisbe;) 

V;e  tak?  nothin,!T  from  American  ge..e:-i  1- 
s:  i.i  or  the  quiil.ty  of  the  US  n-hilng  m,in 
vv,«<n  v,e  s.-\y  that  this  country  could  not 
have  won  Its  major  wars  of  the  twentieili 
century  without  rhe  miracles  of  production 
tliat  o  crwhelmcd  op;ononts  who  were  les^ 
inatcrl.-Uy  r.fn.ient  or  licked  our  mana-c- 
m.'nt  and  ma-^s-production  ca-^aclty.  Now, 
t!'e  U-iitcd  St.ites  is  clo.s3  to  bosoming  a  vic- 
tim of  its  own  pa-st  achievements. 

It  na-  become  an  artl'  le  of  American  faith 
that  all  v.c  need  do  ii  nn  emergency  is 
•  rmis  the  rump  with  dollars,  turn  on  the 
faucet,  and  an  unremitting  stream  of  hard- 
ware and  supplies  will  gush  forth.  Ameri- 
ca—the  Ar.=enal  of  Democracy. 

Well,  when  the  chips  are  down,  no  amouir 
r.i  ri.nn  j  ■,.  ,11  do  the  Job  if  the  pipes  ha.e 
been  allowed  to  rust  away.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  haopenlng  to  our  defcn.-e- 
relatL'd  industrial  ba.se.  a  fact  largcl  .■ 
ojscurcd  by  debate  on  less  mundane  de- 
fonse  subjects. 

In  I'ls  recen'  Ponurc  Statement.  Chairma'i 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen.  George  S 
Brij,'..-!  hnd  thi.-  to  say: 

".  .  .  nuclear  war  remains  the  least  likeK- 
co-.nv.e  c;  action  for  our  potcnlt.Tl  eiiemle.s 
The  rapabiUty  of  industry  Is  critical  to  the 
United  States  successfully  developing  a  slal- 
V  r.rt  conventional  deterrent.  .  .  .  We  are  ex- 
1  eriencitig  a  creeping  erosion  of  the  US  in- 
dustrial buse  that  promises  to  grow  progres- 
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more     severe      in      the      foreseeable 


The  industrial  base  must  be 
cipablo  of  sustaining  all  mobilized  US  forces 
(Active  and  Reserve)  in  a  long  war  against 
either  the  Warsaw  Pact  or  the  Peoples 
Re  lublic  of  China," 

The  US  industri.il  b.ase  also  must  be 
pcn-ciied  by  potential  opponents  as  adequate 
10  maintain  our  deterrent  forces,  and  at  the 
;ame  time  be  capable  of  providing  friends 
and  allies  with  the  material  to  defend  them- 
1  elvo  ■. 

A  few  examples  of  Indurtrial  base  shrink- 
age    s?rve     to     Ulustrate     General     Browns 

point  : 

In  the  past  three  years,  1,000  US  foundries 
have  bcf-n  driven  out  of  business  by  the  cost 
or  meeting  new  environmental  standards. 
We  are  unable  to  r  roduce  enough  heavy 
castint,'s  to  support  tank  production  at  the 
minimum  essential  level  of  eighty-three 
tanks  a  month,  while  the  USSR  producers 
il'.ou'  ands  each  ycir. 

Soino  US  strategic  industries  have  vir- 
tually di-sappeared  becatuse  of  high  lab^r  and 
materials  costs.  An  exam  le  is  watchmakint;, 
a  •  rimary  source  of  preci-ioi  component-s  for 
military  equipment  and  ordnance.  And  with 
the  disappearance  of  such  industries  goes  a 
skillod  and  irre   Ir.ceable  labor  force. 

Many  producers  who  are  able  to  make 
military  products  refuse  to  do  so  because  of 
budgetary  uncertainties  and  what  they  call 
a  "lack  of  growth  potential,"  When  one  ol 
tlie  two  large  producers  of  ether,  used  in 
si':gle-base  propellants,  stopped  production, 
sixteen  potential  producers  declined  to  fill 
the  gap 

In  contrast.  General  Brown  reported  a 
slirtficant  expansion  of  the  Soviet  produc- 
tion base  th;;t  supports  its  general-purpose 
force-  The  Ynm  Kirpiir  War  apparently 
taught   the   Soviets,    who   alwavs   have    been 


advocates  of  military  mass,  a  few  things 
about  the  tremendous  cost  of  modern  con- 
ventional war  in  terms  of  equipment  losses 
and  ordnance  expendiutres.  We  apparently 
have  not  taken  that  lesson  to  heart. 

Fortunately,  we  haven't  passed  the  point 
(if  no  return.  Environmental  standards  can 
be  relaxed  when  the  national  interest  Is  at 
stake.  Stockpiles  of  critical  materials  can  be 
increased  if  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  is  a  recent 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  As  originally  passed,  the  DPA  set 
up  a  revolving  fund  of  $2  billion  to  support 
a  defense  production  base  that  would  meet 
wartime  needs.  The  funds  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
through  a  borrowing  arrangement  with  the 
Treasury.  By  1970,  interest  payments  had 
reduced  the  revolving  fund  to  Insolvency. 

The  amendment  to  the  DPA,  passed  by 
Congress  last  fall,  has  breathed  life — or  at 
least  the  chance  of  it — into  the  program 
through  new  funding  procedures.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration's  Office  of  Pre- 
paredness (a  successor  to  OEP)  now  can  go 
directly  to  Congress  for  support  of  critical 
industries  that  could  not  otherwise  operate 
in  the  black.  Studies  to  determine  where 
added  production  capabilities  will  be  needed 
are  again  under  way. 

All  of  these  remedies,  of  course,  require 
congressional  support. 

There  is  much  the  Defense  Department 
can  do — and  is  doing — to  check  the  erosion 
of  our  production  base.  But  ultimately,  the 
viability  of  that  base  depends  on  the  Con- 
gress. Adequate  congressional  support  is  not 
likely  to  be  forthcoming  unless  there  is  wider 
understanding  of  two  related  points: 

First,  the  USSR  is  reaching  for  both  nu- 
clear and  conventional  superiority.  Second, 
our  production  base  is  an  essentialelement 
of  the  overall  US  deterrent.  As  Soviet  gen- 
eral-purpose forces  grow  In  size  and  improve 
in  quality,  deterring  the  Soviet  conventional 
threat  becomes  as  Important  as  deterring 
nuclear  war. 

Supporting  conventional,  general-purpose 
forces  is  the  primary  function  of  our  Indus- 
trial base.  That  base  must  not  be  allowed  to 
crumble. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  CENSORSHIP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
October  10,  I  delivered  a  statement  ui 
this  Chamber  that  argued  that  fears 
about  the  persuasiveness  of  television 
were  unfounded.  I  was  attempting  to 
coimter  arguments  that  governmental 
controls  over  broadcasting  are  needed, 
because  people  will  be  misled  by  what 
they  see  and  hear,  that  television  is  such 
a  powerful  medium  that  viewers  are 
weaklings  in  comparison. 

I  do  not  believe  that.  I  believe  that 
people  are  capable  of  making  up  their 
own  minds  and  that  our  form  of  repre- 
sentative Government  is  based  on  that 
fact. 

Recently.  Mr.  President,  an  article  in 
last  fall's  issue  of  the  Public  Opinion 
Quarterly  came  to  my  attention.  It  was 
originally  presented  as  a  speech  to  the 
American  Association  for  Public  Opinion 
Research  by  Harold  Mendelsohn,  who 
was  president  of  that  organization.  Dr. 
Mendelsohn  is  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mass  Communications  at  the 
University  of  Denver. 

Dr.  Mendelsohn  questions  the  research 
methods  of  the  social-psychological  be- 
haviorists  and  the  application  of  their 
findings  to  mass  communications  policies. 


One  of  the  key  quotations  from  Dr. 
Mendelsohn's  article,  is  this: 

No  matter  what  guise  they  may  take  on. 
the  major  policy  implications  derived  from 
behaviorlstic  mass  communication's  re- 
search Invariably  converge  at  one  ultimate 
point — censorship.  Because  censorship  Is  so 
critical  an  Issue  in  a  democracy,  the  policy 
recommendations  emanating  from  the  be- 
haviorlstic school  can  by  no  means  be  taken 
lightly.  To  avoid  any  possible  misunder- 
standing, I  am  not  denying  that  the  media 
presently  are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  cen- 
sorship at  the  hands  of  producers,  editors, 
advertisers,  publishers,  trade  codes,  boards 
of  censors,  and  the  like.  Neither  am  I  pro- 
posing that  criticism  of  the  media  is  un- 
warranted or  that  It  should  be  stopped.  To 
the  contrary,  I  endorse  lively  normative  crit- 
icism of  the  media  on  philosophical,  aesthet- 
ic, moral,  and  any  other  humanistic 
grounds.  What  concerns  me  is  the  increasing 
trend  toward  the  utilization  of  social  science 
research  as  a  rationale  for  criticisms  of  the 
media,  giving  such  criticisms  and  the  policy 
recommendations  accompanying  them  an 
aura  of  scientific  validity  and  legitimacy 
they  never  before  had. 

At  another  point  he  says: 

Because  audiences  are  viewed  basically  as 
automaton  receptacles,  incompetent  to  make 
meaningful  Judgments  in  their  own  behalf. 
it  is  recommended  that  external  standards 
be  set  by  various  regulatory  elitist  bodies 
outside  the  domain  of  audiences, 

>:=  *  *  s-  H- 

It  is  precisely  because  of  numerous  pub- 
lics with  varied  social  and  psychological  at- 
tributes, interests,  motivations,  expecta- 
tions, and  tastes  come  away  from  the  media 
with  differing  experiences  that  it  would  be 
unrealistic  to  formulate  media  policies  from 
any  given  catalogue  of  presumed  audience 
needs.  Policy  recommendations  flowing  from 
subjectively  determined  audience  needs  are 
generally  one-sided,  undemocratic,  and  in- 
sensitive to  the  real  expectations  and  be- 
haviors of  media  audiences. 

Mr.  President,  Dr,  Mendelsohn  is  say- 
ing in  academic  language  what  I  have 
been  ai-guing:  Television  audiences  can 
tliink  for  themselves;  they  do  not  need 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  control  the  news  and  opinion 
content  that  shows  up  on  the  tube;  they 
do  not  need  an  elitist  group  telling  them 
what  is  good  for  them. 

Dr.  Mendelsohn  only  hints  at  the  first 
amendment  rights  that  are  abridged  by 
censors.  I  maintain  flatly  that  govern- 
mental control  of  broadcast  journalism 
is  a  violation  of  our  first  amendment 
guarantee  to  a  free  press,  whether  it  be 
delivered  by  a  printing  press  or  an 
electronic  tube. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  S.  2, 
the  First  Amendment  Clarification  Act 
of  1975. 

Just  as  Dr.  Mendelsohn,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  news  media  are  perfect. 
But  I  believe  a  free  press  is  a  better  bet 
for  the  continuation  of  our  form  of  rep- 
resentative government  than  a  con- 
trolled press. 

The  authors  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
thought  so,  too. 

Competition  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas  is  the  protection  from  an  errant 
press;  not  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Mendelsohn's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Behaviorism.  Functionalism,  and  M.vss 
Communications  Policy 

I  By  Harold  Mendelsohn  i 
I  Note — This  article  compares  the  func- 
tionalist and  behaviorist  approaches  to  mass 
communications  research  and  examines  their 
respective  policy-making  implications  and 
limitations, 

(The  author,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Mass  Communications,  University  of  Den- 
ver, was  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Public  Opinion  Research  in  1973-74. 
This  article  was  presented  as  the  presidential 
addres.=  at  the  .AAPOR  annual  conference  in 
Bolton  Landing,  Lake  George,  New  York,  on 
June  1,  1974.) 

In  the  March  25th  1974  Issue  of  Newsueek. 
writer  Colman  McCarthy  solemnly  pro- 
claimed how,  after  banishing  his  TV  set  from 
his  domicile,  he  belatedly  discovered  the 
passions  of  Beethoven,  became  a  worshipper 
of  the  lowly  dandelion,  and  avoided  a  costly 
trip  to  Masters'  and  Johnson's  marital  rela- 
tions pleasure  dome. 

Reacting  to  Mr,  McCarthy's  somewhat  self- 
congratulatory  public  confession  some  weeks 
later,  a  critical  letter  to  the  editor  appeared 
in  the  same  periodical.  It  read: 

"Thank  goodness  we  have  TV  to  save  us 
from  pointy-headed  intellectuals  like  Mr. 
McCarthy,  The  world  would  be  a  bore  if 
everything  had  to  be  "deep"  and  cultural. 
After  working  all  day,  people  like  to  relax 
and  not  have  to  think," 

And  so  the  issue  Is  Joined  once  again.  A 
contemporary  footnote  to  the  dialogue  that 
began  with  Plato's  recommendation  to  rid 
society  of  it.s  diversionary  poets,  through 
Montaigne's  plea  for  a  more  humane  recog- 
nition of  t'ne  organism's  need  for  respite  ancf 
diversion,  right  up  to  present-day  discussions 
that  separate  acerbic  media  critics  such  as 
Dwight  MacDonald,  Ernest  Van  Den  Haag. 
and  Albert  Bandura  from  more  restrained 
mass  communications  observers  such  as 
Joseph  T.  Klapper,  Herbert  Gans,  and 
Elihu  Katz. 

Since  the  debate  about  mass  communica- 
tions policy  began,  and  to  this  very  day,  the 
discussion  has  been  dominated  by  two 
principles.  One  Is  fundamentally  normative 
in  nature:  the  other  comprises  basic  Images 
of  man.  Clearly,  one  Is  a  function  of  the 
other,  with  normative  proscriptions  growing 
directly  out  of  how  the  nature  of  man  is  per- 
ceived. 

Persisting  over  time  is  the  imagine  of 
man  as  the  malleable,  reacting  robot — Homo 
Mechanicus.  Driven  by  "tiny  time  capsules  ' 
that  never  cease  popping  off  within  his  soma 
as  well  as  undergoing  a  never-ending  "mas- 
sage" by  external  stimuli.  Homo  Mechanictis 
can  do  very  little  else  than  to  respond 
iiifitantly  and  directly  to  everything  he  may 
encounter — very  much  like  a  combustion 
engine  compelled  to  respond  automatically 
each  and  every  time  the  accelerator  is  de- 
pressed. In  the  deterministic  image  of  man 
as  Homo  Mechanicus.  he  is  perceived  as 
essentially  weak:  and  the  media  as  esseiUially 
all-powerful. 

Over  time  this  perception  has  been  abetted 
by  the  snechaiilstic  Greek  philosophers,  such 
as  Democritus;  by  the  divine  deterministic 
Hebraic  and  Christian  theologies:  by  the 
mechanistic  analogs  suggested  by  early 
scientific  explorers  such  as  Kepler.  Harvev. 
and  Descartes;  ?nd  by  the  more  contemporai-y 
behaviorlstic  models  of  Watson,  SkUiner,  and 
Weiner. 

From  the  start,  mecharUco-determlnistlc 
theories  of  man  have  not  gone  unchallenged. 
Ancient  Hindu  teaching  stressed  that  the 
very  essence  of  ego — that  is,  selfhood  and  Its 
psychological  attributes  of  cognition,  moti- 
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vaMon.  and  pmotlon  —  !s  primarily  ancl  most 
importantly  a  product  of  social  contact  and 
liiteractlnn  In  Confucianism,  we  find  the 
proposition.  •The  heart  of  a  man  who  ob- 
serves no  rules  of  society  is  the  he.irt  of  a 
l:east."  Aristotle  not  only  proclaimed  niun 
to  be  es.srnlially  social  la  charactei.  but 
further  a.sserted  tl^at  '  withotu  law  and  jus- 
tire  lar.d  society  I  man  would  be  t!ie  worst  of 
animals  '  And  even  Ue.T.crtrles  exempted  both 
Oo<;l  and  soul  from  his  inechauis' it;  universe 
!i\  humaniitically  detUirlni;  that  the  '  triist- 
w<yrtiilnet.s  of  himuin  perception  follows  troni 
Ciod  s  veracity." 

E.s^>entially.  then,  the  vi.sion  of  Homo 
Mechanicus  has  al*iiy~  been  accompanied  by 
e(|ually  convincing,'  percepiu-us  oi  the  human 
OfKanisin  as  an  initiatins;  acicr  within  a 
social  milieu  —  man  as  Homo  Sapiens,  ai.d 
importantly,  man  as  Homo  V'nluius. 

The  political  and  economic  uphea-.als  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  (  enturles  fos- 
tered a  dualijiic  imai^e  of  man  and  the  media 
that  Is  still  with  us  Kuro"eai;  soclologist.s  of 
knowledge  and  mass  society  such  as  Mar.x. 
Tonnies.  Simmel.  Miinnhelin.  Tirde.  and  Le 
Bon  all  a.ss.rted  that  societv  cannot  exist 
witlK/ut  cuinmunicinon  and  that  communi- 
cation cannot  exist  without  society.  The 
undue  stress  on  commiinicatiuns  thus  be- 
came two-edped  Alihouph  the  role  of  mass 
conimuni -atun.s  was  cjiisidered  to  be  socially 
integrative  lor  tho  mr>st  pa.t.  European 
sociologists  who  were  abetteU  by  primitive 
i3ehavliirl:>tic  psychnlot^ical  tlieories  simul- 
taneously a.=sprtPd  the  dvstnncllonal  poten- 
tialities of  tlio  mediA  In  m.iiupulatiiis;  the 
masses  acain-t  their  wills.  Here,  mass  man 
eiuerged  as  essoniially  at  jmized.  governed  by 
needs  over  which  he  had  little  control,  and 
highly  vul!i"rable  to  ex'eiiiLil  maniptilaiion 
by   the  media 

Unlilce  the  Europeans,  the  Amcncm  tound- 
liig  sociolo -i.sts  were  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  stnairc  arid  control  of  DOlltical  and 
economic  power  as  thev  were  witJi  the  esta!)- 
llshment  of  cor.sensual  reciprocities  between 
tlie  fcjoveniini;  and  tlie  governed.  Thev  saw 
p\il)lic  opinion  as  th?  fundamental  guicleliiie 
for  democratic  poIitiiU  authority  Rather 
than  belli/  di-ruptr.  e.  the  pot-ntialities  of 
the  media  were  considered  to  be  primarily 
integrative  Thus,  from  the  start.  American 
sociologists  were  mainly  concerned  with  the 
two-way  tlow  of  communications  hfturcn 
the  people  and  their  leaders  in  the  active 
reciprocal  exchaiij^e  of  ideas,  values,  and 
iieliefs  From  such  interactive  exchani;es  of 
opinion  between  the  individual  ciii/ens  and 
tneir  leadeis    it  was  believed  that  consensus 

American  sociology  thus  shifted  focus  from 
Ideolof^ies  in  broad  political  and  e-'onomic 
contexts  to  a  new  social-psychological  em- 
phai.is  on  individual  values,  lieliefs.  attitudes, 
and  opinions—  hnw  !hoy  originate,  how  they 
are  expressed,  how  thev  can  be  harnessed 
for  the  common  (;(X)d-  all  within  a  societal 
context  Ultimately.  the  runciionallst 
oiientation  to  nia.ss  commiinicr.tlon.s  grew 
out  of  the  American  tradition — an  oiienta- 
tion tiiat  challeiiiies  tlie  efficacy  of  searching 
otit  specific  ctTects  allegedly  produced  by 
specific  ma  s  conimuuicatlons  signs  without 
regard  for  the  totalities  of  spcilric  slluatiunal 
inlluences. 

Despite  the  caveats  re^'arding  the  human 
organisms  capability  to  Initiate  actioti  as 
well  as  to  react,  contemporary  beh..vlorlstic 
theories  applied  to  mass  communications 
persist  111  perpetuating  an  optimistic  image 
of  the  media  as  deterministic  stimuli;  p.  per- 
ception thai  IS  simnltaneouslv  accompanied 
by  a  lioary  pessimistic  imai.te  of  man  as  pri- 
marily an  automatic  responder  to  such 
stimuli.  Here,  effect  Is  alirays  equated  with 
simple  exposure:  and  the  more  frecieuiit  the 
cxpostire,  the  mt>re  lnteii.se  will  be  the  effect. 
For  Illustration  one  need  simply  to  turn  to 
'he   innumerable   media  critic.-   t^f   the  con- 


temporary expo,-urf-to-evil-heget.s-e\  .1  ; .  hool 
of  mass  communications  thought 

It  has  become  a  cliche  of  the  behavioristic 
critical  orientation  toward  the  study  of  me- 
dia exposure  to  cite  the  bromide  regard- 
ing the  allegedlv  of  proportionate  time  spent 
by  children  wat.  hiiii;  television  vis-a-vis  at- 
tending .school  The  basic  as,sumptlon  here 
Is  that  frequeni  exposure  to  televlfilon  must, 
bv  detiiiitujn.  be  totally  harmful  to  children, 
while  fretuient  expo:  ure  to  scliool— to  any 
school,  as  long  as  it  is  labeled  such-  is.  by 
delinition.  entirely  beiuticlal  to  children  A 
short  vi5it  to  any  inner  city  red  brick  dun- 
geon called  a  'school"  should  alter  this  prop- 
ontton  drastically.  Even  dyed-iii-thp-w<xil 
behaviorists  have  occasionally  admitted  that 
rep.-'ated  exposure  may  not  necessarily  lead 
to  heightened  erTe't.  it  might  lead  to  surfeit 
and  boredom  instead 

Two  major  p<3llcv  impllrarlons  stem  from 
the  proposition  that  the  media  institutions 
are  totallv  dysfunctional  and  the  formal 
education  institutions  entirely  funcTlonal: 
get  rid  of  the  media  or  turn  them  into  for- 
mal schools  so  tha'  children  will  spend  nil 
their  waking  hours  accjtilring  very  little  else 
but  formal  knowledge.  The  latter  course  is 
vociferously  pre.scribert  by  various  reform- 
minded  fraternities  within  education,  social 
resptirch.  goveroment.  religion,  and  the  lay 
citi7enry 

In  It-,  .simplest  form,  the  behavioristic 
mridel  as  it  has  been  applied  to  ma.ss  com- 
miinications  research  has  been  little  more 
than  an  exten.slon  of  the  most  naive  Pav- 
lovlan  stimulus-response  dynamic  01d-li:'p 
mass  communlLatloiis  behaviorists.  geiieralU 
unmiiidtiil  of  modern  ge^tnl'ist  psvcholo'ti- 
cal  thought,  have  been  plvlrg  their  thread- 
bare mass  communications  wares  io  unsn:- 
pecting  publics  who  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  unitary  deterministic  theories  for 
guid.TUce  to  the  confounding  perplexities  of 
modern  life:  If  you  want  to  put  an  end  to 
sex  crimes,  do  awav  with  pornographv  and 
obscenity  in  films;  if  you  want  to  curb  dem- 
onstrations in  the  streets,  ban  poriravals  of 
violence  on  television;  if  you  want  t  i  defend 
an  Incompetent  and  manlfe.;tlv  corrupt  pres- 
ident, blame  the  pro.-.s  for  coiiipiriiig  against 
him  and  pressure  reporters  and  newscasters 
to  report  only  "the  good  riew.s"  about  the 
Chief  Executive   and   his   administration 

No  matter  wh.'it  pulse  they  may  take  on. 
the  major  policy  implications  derived  from 
behavioristic  nia.ss  communication's  research 
invariably  converge  at  one  ultimate  point  — 
censorship.  Because  cen.sor.ship  is  .so  critical 
an  issue  in  a  democracy,  the  policy  recom- 
mendntloi-.s  emanating  from  tlie  behavioristic 
school  cin  bv  no  means  be  taken  Ilvrhlly  Io 
u'.oid  any  possible  mrsinidersianding.  1  am 
not  denying  that  the  media  presentlv  are 
subjected  to  all  kinds  of  censorship  at  the 
hands  of  producers,  editors,  .-^.dvertlsers.  pub- 
li.ihers.  trade  codes,  boards  of  cen.sors.  and 
the  like  Neither  am  1  proposing  that  crlti- 
ci.»m  of  the  media  lis  unwarranted  or  that  it 
shrcild  be  stopped  To  the  co.itr.iry.  I  en- 
dorse lively  normative  criticism  of  the  media 
on  philosophical,  aesthetic,  moral,  and  any 
other  humanistic  grounds.  What  concerns 
me  is  the  increasing  trend  toward  the  utiii- 
ZAtion  (A  social  science  research  as  a  ra- 
tionale for  criticisms  of  the  media.  ?;lvii.g 
such  cnllclsmi  and  the  policy  recommenda- 
tions acccmpanying  them  an  aura  of  scien- 
tific validity  and  legitimacy  thev  never  bc- 
.'  re  had. 

We  have  been  witness  to  an  important 
crowing  emphasis  on  the  need  for  systematic 
poliLy-maklng  in  the  mass  comnuinication.s 
area.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Comwiinicationx.  Ithiel  Pool  noted  that  tech- 
nological innovations  In  the  media  act  as  a 
principal  spur  for  the  necessity  to  develop 
s'Jiind  public  policies  regarding  their  owner- 
ship, control,  accessibility,  and  regulation  U 
niiL'hi  be  obser\ed.  In  addition,  thai  as  claims 


accumulate  for  the  validity  of  social  science 
data  as  evidence  of  ma.ss  communications 
ellecls.  s;)-called  .scientific  data  are  with  in- 
creating  frequency  being  put  to  use  In  the 
formulation  of  media  policies— especially 
policie.s  pertaini.  g  to  media  content. 

Tlie  nature  of  the  evidence  ottered  by  be- 
h.i'.  I  •rustic  mass  communications  research 
beximes  critical  lii  examining  us  claim  to 
iet;itimacy  in  the  formulation  of  mass  com- 
niuiilcations  policy.  First,  it  is  derived 
b.\sically  from  artificial  laboratory  experi- 
ments. Often  lacking  both  adequate  con- 
irols  and  adequate  samples,  these  laboratory 
experiments  gciioraily  contrive  to  simulate 
mass  communications  situations  in  which 
one  fajtor.  and  only  one  1  actor— exposure — 
1-,  :.,;\iiipiilaled.  The  determination  to  isolate 
j'l.^t  one  experimental  factor  for  investiga- 
tion at  prejlsely  the  time  when  various 
mulli-factorlal  dtsigns,  manipulations,  and 
analyses  are  readily  available  in  the  social 
o:.'icn;es  Is  an  Interesting  curiosity  in  Itself. 

Secondly,  behavioristic  mas-s  communica- 
lui;,s  icsearch  is  solely  dependent  oii  the  as- 
sumption that  content  can  be  equaled  with 
stunuliii.  Tliat  Is  to  say,  behaviorists  con- 
d'uiing  research  on  mass  communications 
coiiioiind  thj  fundament:.]  principle  of 
l.-'ar..iiig;  before  a  sign  can  be  learned  it 
mii~i  tir;t  be  transformed  into  a  stimulus 
by  Hie  recipient  To  put  it  another  way. 
what  ihe  communicator  puts  into  a  message 
is  not  necessarily  what  the  recipient  ulti- 
ni-itfly  get.s  out  of  it.  Still,  the  literature  Is 
replete  with  examples  of  battered-head  and 
bloociled-no.se  counts,  solemnly  oifered  a,s 
c.idciice  of  "violence"  in  the  media.  Most 
oiten,  nether  verbali/.ed  nor  non-verbalized 
CO  .^.piracies,  tlireats.  and  iusults  are  counted 
or  a.cour.ted  for  la  tliese  analyses,  because 
such  incidents  fall  out  of  the  rubric  of  .so- 
called  overt  expressions  of  aggressive  be- 
h. IV  lor. 

It  might  be  added  that  conipiit  analyses 
o.'  so-called  violence  are  customarily  reported 
in  absolute  terms,  rather  than  as  proportions 
of  totalities  tliat  Include  neutral  and  non- 
violent signs  as  well.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
tind  mucii  violence  in  television  content 
when  that  is  all  that  l3  being  sought.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  hyperbole,  tlien.  to  expecr 
beh,uiori--tlc-oriented  conlciit  aiia!y.--ts.  for 
example,  to  codify  scenes  of  Adolpli  Hitler 
doing  his  famous  little  jig  beside  the  French 
Mirrciuier  r.iilroad  car  at  Compiegne  as  non- 
violent media  content,  or  perhaps  even  as  a 
manifestation  of  pro-social  behavior.  Hitler 
as  a  patron  of  the  performing  arts,  .'it  the 
same  time,  it  would  not  be  far-fetched  for 
the  .same  Ciiiitent  analysts  to  codify  a  .scene 
depicting  a  freckle-fa.-p'd  young  scholar  stick- 
ing out  his  tongue  behind  his  teacher's  back 
as  i>.\  "ir, prt  expression  oi  a^igressive  behav- 
ior." 

Iti  es.se-!c<».  all  ccjiuent  analysis— whetlier 
formal  or  Informal,  qu.vilt  ii.ive  or  qmntii.t- 
ilvc— .mist  be  normative.  W'.thout  .ic  o:  i- 
pan\ing  data  on  how  the  signs  reported  i:' 
these  content  analyses  are  tran~formed  into 
actual  stimuli  by  audiences.  an,ily-es  of  con- 
ic .t  alone  have  the  same  value  for  media 
p-ili^y  formation  as  do  any  other  specula- 
tive da':i  This  fart  notwlihstaudir.g.  the 
muss  media  arc  constantly  subjected  to  jjic  - 
sures  to  cen.sor  themselves  or  to  be  ceiuored 
.=olelv  o'l  the  basis  of  the  number  of  exple- 
tives uttered,  the  kind  and  amount  of  anat- 
omy exp'xsed.  the  number  of  physical  blows 
struck,  or  the  luimber  of  remarks  rangin? 
from  favorable  to  unfavorable  made  about 
a  presidential  candidate  or  a  minority  group 

The  third  perplexity  stemming  from  be- 
havioristic research  in  mass  communica'^ions 
focuses  on  the  problem  of  extrapolating  ex- 
perimental data  derived  from  highly  selected 
miniscule  samples  tir^t  to  large  populations 
and  then  to  society  ss  a  whole  Ever  since 
Carl  Hovlaiid's  attempt  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences bet'Aeen  re.-ults  derived  from  labora- 
tory   experiments    -oiiii    *ho-e    derivpd    from 
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field  studies.  It  has  become  customary  to  ex- 
plain away  .such  differences  as  mere  con- 
sequences of  variations  in  research  design 
and  research  methods. 

In  essence,  it  Is  tautological  to  attempt  to 
explain  why  laboratory-derived  effects  data 
caimot  be  generalized  on  the  btusis  of  how 
the  data  are  gathered.  We  know  that  such 
differences  are  Indeed  due  in  part  to  differ- 
ences In  method.  But.  perhaps  more  Im- 
portantly, they  are  fundamentally  due  to 
differences  in  the  basic  Images  of  man  and 
ihe  media  which  dictate  choice  of  method 
in  the  first  instance.  In  normative  terms, 
beliavloristic  experimentation  in  mass  com- 
inuiUcatlons  research  nece.ssarlly  begins  with 
a  dvsfunctional  image  of  man  as  peculiarly 
susceptible  lo  powerful  mass  mediated  signs. 
This  percept  is  bound  to  contaminate  every- 
thing that  flows  from  it. 

Two  additional  factors  enter  into  the  fail- 
ure of  experimental  data  as  candidates  for 
extrapolation.  The  one  Ls  inherent  la  the 
way  typical  behaviorLstic  experiments  in  mass 
communications  research  are  set  up.  Here, 
Ernest  Nagel's  "law  of  the  hammer"  seems 
to  apply  most  appropriately.  Nagel's  law 
po.sits  the  simple  thesis  that  when  an  In- 
dividual ks  given  a  hammer  to  hold,  he  will 
sooner  or  later  strike  something  with  It. 
Often,  behavioristic  mass  commvinlcations 
experimenters  not  only  provide  the  hammer, 
but.  for  good  measure,  al.so  conscientiously 
scatter  about  the  nails  and  Ix)ards  as  well. 
.'Vlbert  Bandura's  much  publicized  "Bobo- 
doU"  experiment  is  just  one  outstanding  case 
m  point. 

The  other  factor  serving  to  constrain  ex- 
tvapolation  relates  to  the  subjects  on  whom 
experiments  on  mass  communications  re- 
search are  most  frequently  conducted.  Hov- 
land  and  his  Yale  colleagues  early  noted  that 
mass-mediated  messages  are  most,  effective 
in  influencing  the  brightest,  the  most  aware, 
the  most  interested,  the  most  open-minded, 
and  the  most  highly  motivated  subsets  of 
given  audiences.  This  finding  has  been  con- 
lirmed  In  a  variety  of  studies  conducted  both 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field  over  the 
pa.st  several  decades. 

Experiments  on  the  alleged  effects  of  me- 
diated communications  conducted  solely  on 
subjects  who  are  college  students  or  the 
children  of  university  professors  are  almost 
certain  to  manifest  changes  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  exposure.  These  population  sub- 
sets are  literally  trained  to  react  to  abstrac- 
tions and  to  be  receptive  to  innovative  Ideas. 
But  the  population  as  a  whole  Is  made  up 
of  both  sophisticates  and  provincials,  profes- 
sors and  functional  lllerates.  those  with  flex- 
ible receptivity  to  Ideas  and  those  whose 
positions  are  literally  Immutable  (even  un- 
der the  most  intense  bombardments  of  sym- 
bols Inviting  them  to  change). 

The  provincials,  the  functionally  Uliterate, 
and  the  immutable  traditionalists  rarely 
show  up  In  the  laboratory.  Yet  their  distri- 
bution in  the  population  far  otit weighs  that 
of  the  types  on  which  mass  communications 
experiments  are  tj-plcally  conducted.  Their 
resistance  to  changes  of  any  sort  is  monu- 
mental. Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  effects 
noted  in  much  of  behavioristic  mass  com- 
munications experimental  research  mani- 
fest themselves  in  natnro  only  on  occasion 
if  at  all. 

For  the  functionalist,  both  exposure  and 
effect  are  equally  controlled  by  disposition 
and  utility.  Here,  the  image  of  "man  is  pow- 
erful: the  media  are  weak.  It  Ls  an  image 
In  which  the  human  organism  actively 
choases  from  among  the  manifold  sign.s  that 
beckon  to  him.  He  avoids  most  of  them, 
ignores  many  more  of  them,  and  transforms 
only  minute  numbers  of  them  Into  stimuli 
in  accordance  with  his  own  personal  situa- 
tion, background,  experience,  needs,  wants, 
and  expectations.  In  this  process,  the  slgn.s 
that  first  appear  as  overt  content  may  or 
may  not  remain  congruent  with  what  was 
origirinlly  intended  by  the  communicator  or 


with  what  a  thrld-party  observer  thinks  he 
sees.  For  example,  It  Is  equally  possible  to 
conclude  that  a  youngster  viewing  a  scene 
of  a  sheriff  shooting  an  outlaw  will  infer 
from  it  that  "crime  doesn't  pay"  as  it  is  to 
suggest  that  he  or  she  Is  being  schooled  in 
the  notion  that  ■violence  is  an  acceptable 
mode  for  resolving  conflicts. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  the  gen- 
eration of  young  viewers  who  were  supposed- 
ly weaned  on  television  violence  became  so 
active  a  force  in  bringing  a  conclusion  to 
our  violent  hivolvement  In  Viet  Nam.  The 
behavioristic  paradigm  would  ha-.e  us  expect 
a  contrary  outcome. 

The  possibility  that   all   media  sj^ux   ii,ay 
not  stimulate  all  audiences  to  rea<  i  innnedi- 
ntely,   directly,  and   equally   is   nothing   less 
than  an  imprecation  for  many  adherents  of 
the  behavioristic  mode.  In  some   instances. 
the   resistance   t-o    functionalist    interpreta- 
tions   of    mass    communications    effects    Is 
strong  enough  to  bring  forth  ad   hojuincrn 
attacks  on  the  very  Integrity  of  the  .scholars 
who  are  daring  enough  to  posit  such  out- 
landish alternatives.  To  take  an  example,  the 
bitter  assaults  by  certain  behaviorlst  critics 
on  the  very  motives  of  the  functionalist-ori- 
ented individuals  who  served  on  the  Surgeon 
General's  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on 
Television  and  Social  Behavior  are  not  only 
outrageous    exercises    in    calumny    and    bad 
taste,   but,   most  dangerously,   ihey   pose   a 
serious  threat  to  the  free  pursuit  of  ".->cientlfic 
investigation  in  general.  If  we  slip  into  the 
habit    of   publicly   questioning    the    motives 
and  integrity  of  fellow  scientists  who  hap- 
pen to  disagree  with  us  and  conjure  up  par- 
ticipation  In   mythical   conspiracies   as   ex- 
planations    for     differences     in     their     ap- 
proaches    and     iuterpretation.s.      we     shall 
quickly  plunge  into  an   abyss  of   ignorance 
from    which    it    will    take    generations     to 
ascend. 

I  have  dlsgressed  not  only  to  remind  these 
particular  critics — some  of  whom,  tinhap- 
plly,  are  colleagues  In  AAPOR — of  the  serious 
and  unwarranted  mischief  they  are  perpe- 
trating, but  also  to  make  them  aware  of  their 
responsibilities  as  proper  scientific  critics. 
Perhaps  Sidney  Hook  put  it  best  when  he 
wTote  in  The  New  Leader: 

"Criticism  should  be  directed  Just  to  poli- 
cies, and  against  persons  only  when  thev  are 
responsible  for  policies  and  against  their 
motives  and  purposes  only  when  there  Is 
some  independent  evidence  of  their  char- 
acter." 

Prom  the  perspective  of  beliaviorlsin  in 
mass  communications  research,  policy  rec- 
ommendations consistently  hide  behliid  the 
vei:  of  normatlvely  proscribed  "needs."  For 
the  humanist,  primary  needs  are  essentially 
aesthetic  In  nature;  for  the  cleric,  they  are 
moral;  for  the  educator,  mainlv  cognitive. 

la  general,  behaviorlstlcally  inclined  re- 
searchers seek  to  assess  the  effects  of  media 
from  the  perspective  of  what  a  priori  they 
consider  to  be  discrepancies  between  human 
deficiencies  and  what  the  media  offer.  Curi- 
ously, mass  communications  behaviorists 
rarely  bother  to  find  out  the  relevancy  of 
what  they,  as  observers,  subjectively  cons'ider 
to  be  needs  and  what  audiences  themselves 
actually  experience  as  such.  Because  audi- 
ences are  viewed  basically  as  automotion  re- 
ceptacles. Incompetent  to  make  meaningful 
judgments  m  their  own  behalf,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  external  standards  be  set  by 
various  regiUatory  elitist  bodies  outside  the 
domain  of  audiences.  As  previouslj  stated, 
such  external  standards  ultimately  involve 
some  form  of  media  censorship.  Rather  than 
reflecting  realistic  needs  of  audiences,  ex- 
ternally applied  standards  reflect  the  needs 
of  the  elitists  who  seek  to  impose  them  an 
hidividuals.  communities,  and  sociefv  for 
various  self-serving  personal.  Ideological,  or 
political  reasons. 

The  functionalists  are  not  free  from  nor- 
mative proscriptions,  particularly  ru;  they  ap- 
ply to  needs,  either.  Predisposing  ner-<i-  often 


are  relerred  lo  a,s  expl.mation.s  for  a  wide 
variety  of  observed  media  behavior  News- 
paper readersliip  may  be  explained,  for  in- 
stance, in  terms  of  needs  for  linking  cosn- 
mnnlty  and  society.  A.ssiduou«  viewing  of 
televised  football  games  ventilates  repre^^^ed 
hostility  Going  to  the  movies  is  a  vehicii  for 
courtship  and  romance. 

From  a  s'riclly  scientific  v  ewpoini  'he 
c  uicept'ifilizailon  of  prior  needs  bs  motnat- 
nig  forces  for  media  usage  and  graiificatioii 
is  not  only  legitimate  but  may  very  well  serve 
to  upgrade  the  entire  human  needs  (-on- 
strnct  as  well  However,  the  matter  l>eo<>m<  - 
troublesome  when  the  formulation  of  br  lad 
mass  communications  policy  is  involverl 
Here,  it  Ls  quite  possible  to  res<in  to  "ne«»d-" 
lis  }just  hoc  rationalizations  lor  submit i.og 
c, intent  of  quesi  i(jiiabk-  meru  and  quality  to 
audiences.  Consequently,  "gossip"  columns 
can  flourish  under  the  pretence  of  meeting 
the  publics  need  to  know  ";  explicit  sex 
lilms  Clin  be  ptuveyed  under  ihe  guise  <,f 
"public  hialih  education":  and  blatant  oiie- 
■  ided  propaganda  can  proliferate  as  responses 
to  the  public's  need  for  information," 

It  is  precisely  because  numerous  publics 
with  varied  social  and  psychological  atin- 
butes.  Interests,  motivation-  expectations, 
and  tastes  come  away  from  the  media  witli 
ditlering  cxpeiipuces  that  it  would  be  umcal- 
istic  to  formulate  media  policies  from  aiiv 
given  catalogues  of  p.-esumed  audience 
needs.  Policy  recommendations  flowing  from 
subjectively  determined  audience  needs  are 
generally  one-sided,  undemocratic,  and  in- 
sensitive to  the  real  expectations  and  bi-- 
liaviors  of  media  audiences 

In  functionalism.  varied  dispositions  and 
uses  are  seen  as  producing  varied  efi'-cis 
Thus,  the  uses  to  which  individuals  put  the 
media  and  the  gratifications  they  derive 
Irom  them  vary  as  do  their  dispositions 
needs,  wants,  and  expectations  Fnrnctioiial- 
Ists  should  generally  address  them.selves  to 
the  discrepancy  between  what  audiences 
may  actually  expect  or  want  and  what  the 
media  actually  deliver.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  simple  task;  perhaps  it  ultimately  del.es 
the  empirical  re.search  process.  Yet,  In  prai- 
tice.  all  policies  regarding  mass  media  con- 
tent are  promulgated  on  the  premise  of 
audience  wants,  expectations,  uses-,  and  grat- 
ihcation.s^ — a  fact  most  disturbing  to  the  be- 
havioristic critics  of  the  media  Such  a  pol- 
icy orientation  serves  simply  to  ma.nt.aii.  •);<■ 
.stiitus  quo,  they  argue. 

Tlie      as.sertion      th.it       u.se-gratificalions 
guidelines  for  media  policy  merely  re-enforce 
the    status    quo   does    not    stand    up    before 
even  tlie  most  casual  examination  of  medi.i 
content  over  the  years   Thus,  motion  piciure 
films,  television  programs,  newspapers,  pt.pn- 
lur    novels,    magazines,    and   radio    pro|.rani- 
produced  in  1974  l>ear  liiUe  resemblance  to 
similar  materials   available  in    1964  or   1!I54 
What.    then,    can   possibly   be  meant    when 
critics   of   the   iise-gratmcation   model    refer 
to  the   "status  quo."  Status  quo  as  of  when — 
1974.   1954.  or  1844?  Changes  In  media  con- 
tent,  style,   and   fcrmai   occur   neither   ran- 
domly nor  arbitrarily.  To  the  con'urary,  tliey 
reflect  changing  teitlinology  and  social  proc- 
esses as  well  as  changes  in  the  composition, 
needs,    wants-,    expectations,    and    taste.s    of 
audiences,  it   seems  peculiarly  naive  or.  the 
part   of   media   behaviorists   to   assume   thai 
the  uses  to  -Ahich  audiences  put  the  medi.t 
and  the  gratihcatlons  they  derive  from  them 
are    monotonic.    simplistic,    sialic,    and    im- 
nuuable.   while  all   other  a-pecLs  of  hiiinan 
behavior  are  considered  inuitl-facei*d.  lorn- 
plex.  and  dyiianik'. 

Becau.se  behaviorisliv  research  ui  mass 
coinmuiiii  atioiis  can  only  pouit  to  dysfunc- 
tions. 11  (iiiiiioi  offer  coiislruciive  pollcv 
recommendations  that  will  result  In  more 
functional  mass  communications  efforts  oth- 
er than  suggesting  cen-orship.  In  other 
words,  beliaviorlstically  anchored  policy  rec- 
on;inci:rl!iti<,i,s    invariably    involve    the    re- 
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placement  of  conieut  con;.ideied  lo  be 
•  harmful"  to  audiences  'vith  content  that. 
a  prion,  ha.s  been  judged  beneflctnl."  SUn- 
p;p-m:nded  polli  y  recontmendations  such  as 
more  viplllt.  more  ed'iftttional  •■tutT.  less  sex. 
u:id  les.-s  violence  are  the  standard  sugges- 
tions for  media  policy  changes  hero.  On  the 
OLher  hand,  reliance  on  .sUnple  aiidieiite 
[■''ad -com ltd  to  maintain  policy  postures  fre- 
ijiently  cited  by  self-styled  functionalists 
u)  bolster  claims  of  meelliit;  audience  need.s 
V. ill  not  do  either. 

Given  the  .state  of  the  ar'.  current  social 
re.search  on  tl-.e  policy  aspects  of  mass  com- 
niunicatioiLs  can.  at  best,  point  to  speclhc 
wants  and  expectations  u?  particular  audi- 
ences that  the  mas.s  media  iinie  either  over- 
looiced  or  neylected.  such  us  women,  pre- 
school children.  Chicanos,  blue-collar  work- 
ers, and  the  elderly  Workiiig  :vith  mass  com- 
munications pracUtioner.-.  .'imctionally 
riiuded  ."social  resear.-hers  can  be  cxtremelv 
useful  in  yencraimu  new.  excitinsr,  and  fiinc- 
tion.xl  ma,-s  commuatcations  nioues.  One  out- 
standing example  is  the  Chilrtreus  Television 
VVork.^hop  enierprlse;  another  is  CBS'  "Pat 
Albei'  and  the  Cosby  Kids"  scries,  a  third  is 
the  Satellite  Technoloyv  Demonstration 
project  of  the  Federation  i.f  Rocky  Moun- 
t.un  biaie.s. 

Bevond  serving  midrtle-r:iitt;e  fv.iiclions  id 
speciiic  policy  areas,  it  is  premature  to  ex- 
pect either  behaviorlscic  or  tiinctionali  .tie 
soci.il  research  to  net  as  reliaule  bases  for 
formnlattns  larye  scale  societal  muss  cnm- 
muulcations  policy  ar  rhe  present  time  Be- 
fore soc'al  researcli  can  seive  to  imdcriMrd 
over-all  ma.ss  communication  polic-;  a  consid- 
erably greater  funcuonally  oriented  research 
etfori  IS  required  For  example,  we  need  mucii 
more  data  than  are  now  available  on  two 
major  variables.  On  ihe  micro  level,  v.e  need 
.1  far  beiter  underst.mdini'  of  prcci.selv  what 
roles  the  media  play  in  tlie  full  process  of 
.socialization.  On  the  inacro  lc;cl.  we  need 
far  more  insight  into  the  inteuraiive  distin- 
te%!i'ailve  functions  of  the  media  in  relation 
to  groups  and  communities. 

Perhaps  a  more  enllt;htenpd  behavicri--m 
holds  .some  future  promi.se  here  Perhap.s.  we 
can  ntill  look  ahead  to  the  time  envisioned  by 
C.\rl  Hovland  some  twentv-five  years  ago 
wnen  lie  expected  the  hope  that  .-.omeday  'we 
11. .iv  develop  a  social  psycholotiv  of  commun- 
hation  with  the  conceptufil  breadth  provided 
))v  correlational  study  of  proce-s  .  witli  the 
rigorous  but  more  delimited  m  ■  imdolr  .;>  of 
tilt'  expennicnt."  Ptrhapi 


CON'CRESS  ANO  OI.DKR  AML:ri- 
CAN'S:  FULFILLMENT  OF  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL   PLEDGE 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Miv  Piesiclent.  inodein 
ii'.cdlfine  ha.s  enabled  lus  to  fulfill  tlie 
Ainci icaii  circrtm — ti>  live  lor.cer.  But.  v.e 
liave  not  found  a  wa.v — and  we  never 
will — to  iireserve  our  youth  at  the  same 
time  \vc  i^rolons'  our  live.^.  The  lonser  we 
live  the  older  we  ^et:  th  it  is  a  fact  of 
life  that  we.  as  .American'^,  have  always 
found  difficult  to  face — a  f.ict  of  life 
tiiat.  in  thi.s  age  of  accelerating  change 
,;ul  iiist.mt  obsolescence.  >vc  ro  to  preat 
Itimths  and  expense  to  avoid  and  iynore. 

We  try  to  hide  or  hoid  off  the  onset 
ol  j;:e  upon  ourselves;  and  ?s  if  to  avoid 
lo'iiindini;  ourselves  of  the  aeing  process, 
too  man.v  of  u.s  cut  off  the  elderly  from 
any  tjenuine  iiarticipation  in  our  society. 
"Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind"  .seems  to  be 
our  characteristic  ispproach  to  both  old 
aL;e  and  senior  citi/.en.s. 

Despite  that  view,  however.  I  belie\e 
that  more  and  more  Americans  aic  wak- 
um  up  to  the  fact  that  pco'.ile  do  not  eo 
mto  some  sort  of  suspended  animation,  or 
iu'ei  ipitous  decline,  when  they  reach  60 


or  65 — they  do  not  enter  some  sort  of 
limbo,  or  twiliglu  ;^one  between  life  and 
death — they  do  not,  at  the  stroke  of 
midnight  on  the  60th  birthday,  be- 
come suddenly  incapable  of  living  crea- 
tive and  constructive  lives  both  as  indi- 
vidual.-^  and  as  members  of  .society — and 
they  do  not  ce.i-c  to  need  a  cicccnt  .stand- 
ard of  hving. 

Mr.  President,  wo  falsely  tliink  of  our- 
selves as  a  young  people.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  Americans  over  65  has.  in  this 
century,  grown  much  faster  than  the 
overall  population.  For  example,  the  per- 
centage of  the  populaticin  over  65  has 
more  than  doubled  while  in  absolute 
numbers  our  older  population  has  in- 
creased seven  fold.  Today,  one  out  of 
evoiy  10  Americans  is  over  65.  and  as  our 
population  growtli  slows  as  we  approacli 
zero  population  Riowtli.  that  iMojxirtion 
will  grow.  Accordins;  to  the  US.  Census 
Bureau,  the  older  population  is  exj^ected 
to  int  rease  46  percent  to  29  million  in 
the  year  2000. 

Our  senior  ciii/cns  are.  in  fact,  a  pio- 
neer generation — the  first  in  history  to 
experience  a  long  and  early  retirement. 
And.  I  heir  experience  thus  far  does  not 
bode  well  for  the  future.  For  far  too 
many  of  our  senior  citizens,  retirement  is 
simply  a  euphemism  lor  a  paraly/mr' 
sense  ft  isolation,  of  uselessnoss.  of  lite 
emptied  of  it-s  purpose  or  meaning.  For 
far  too  many,  retirement  means  male- 
rial  as  well  as  emotional  and  spiritual 
poverty,  as  they  find  their  savings  and 
fixed  incomes  devoured  by  soaring 
prices,  property  t-xes.  and  other  forms 
of   inflation  and   tlie  current   recession. 

Con-'ress.  in  the  Oldrr  Americans  Act. 
promised  America's  senior  citizens  "an 
adeciuate  income  in  retirement  in  accord 
with  the  American  stand. ird  of  livin;;." 
Yet.  as  con-^re-sional  cochuiiman  of  tlie 
HEW  Conference  on  Inflation  held  last 
year.  I  learned  that  over  17  percent  of 
the  total  population  over  65  have  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level;  that  pcr- 
.somil  heallli  c:ire  exiienditures  in  fiscal 
y.ar  1973  rose  fastest  for  persons  65  or 
over — 11.0  percent  compared  with  7.6 
percent  and  9.9  percent  for  younuer  per- 
.sons;  tliat  medicare  met  only  40  percent 
of  the  health  bill  of  individuals  65  and 
over:  th^xt  food  costs  have  risen  by  59 
percent  since  19')7  includi'iu  a  24-percent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  food  in  1973:  and 
that  the  spiralin;;  cost  of  operation  and 
repair  ami  maintenance  of  hou-uu.  and 
increase  in  property  taxes  have  forced 
older  people  out  of  their  homes,  or  si.ii- 
niRcantly  increased  the  percent  of  older 
citizen's  income  w,hich  is  spent  on 
housin'T. 

Mr.  President,  m  spite  of  our  much 
vaunted  respect  and  love  for  our  senior 
Citizens,  the  elderly  today  find  that  their 
limited  incomes  cannot  buy  them  even 
the  basic  necessities  of  life — food,  hous- 
in  ■.  medical  care,  especially  health  caie 

It  i-  unforeJveeble  for  us  as  a  people 
to  allow  conditions  to  exist  v. liich  force 
the  ;u;ed  to  !o  without  badly  netdrd 
health  care:  to  allow  over  a  million 
senior  citizens  to  live  in  exorbitantly  ex- 
pensive and  atrociously  run  nursing 
homos,  many  of  which  are  simply  "ware- 
housts  for  the  dyiii'^"  and  "waitin'^- 
rooms  for  rhe  ?rave." 

How  can  we.  as  a  decent  and  honor- 


able .society.  i:ll(A\  6  million  older  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  live  to  dilapidated  or 
substandard  housin..;.  over  1'..  million  to 
live  in  dwellings  with  basic  plumbing 
facilities  not  included  and  0.5  million 
in  unhealthy  overcrowded  housing 
conditions? 

But.  Mi-.  Pre.-itient,  the  problem.';  ar,^ 
not  simply  that  many  older  Americans 
are  denied  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
Many,  far  too  many,  are  denied  a  life 
worth  Iivimi.  They  find  themselves  often 
exiled  from  ordinary  human  affairs, 
strangers  in  a  society  they  helped  to 
build.  They  no  lonuer  have  a  place  in  the 
human  community.  They  are  in  the 
way — a  i)ol}ier,  a  nuisance,  a  drag. 

Many  older  people  .just  give  up — they 
give  up  even  ".oiivj  throu'  h  the  motions 
of  tryiiv-'  to  stay  alive. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  tills  .juncture,  an  article 
wh.ich  appeared  in  the  February  13.  1975. 
edition  of  the  Ncv.-  York  Tim.es.  entitled 
"Inflation's  Grip  Tightens  on  Poor"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th"  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rnconn, 
as  f'.'llows: 

I-Jr'.\l  ion's  C':1!II'  TiCliltNS  ON   P.  )on 

(  By  James  T.  Wooten  I 
Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

St.  PKTERSiiu.tn  FIoRIn.^ — When  Mr^  r:i.-^ie 
DeFiMlus  could  no  longer  alford  the  cost  uf 
living,  she  died. 

She  was  nearly  80  year.,  'iUi.  and  she  had 
survived  somehow  for  a  long,  long  time  on 
her  meager  widow's  pension,  frugally  meas- 
iirlin^  it  against  the  n.~ing  prices,  .scrimping 
and  scraping  and  skipping  meals,  making  do 
With  less  and  less  each  day  until  finally,  on  a 
recent  morning  at  an  ancient  hotel  in  this 
city,  she  cnimjiled  quietly  to  the  floor  of 
her  dark  and  tiny  aparlmcn? 

She  weighed  70  pounds.  An  amopsy  foniui 
no  trace  of  food  in  her  shrUiiken  .--toinach. 

■■Malnutrition."  the  coroner  concluded. 

".Surrender."  sighed  an  elderly  friend.  "Slie 
Just  stopped  behevti'ig  toiporrow  would  be 
better." 

Both  may  have  bi>en  right,  bin  m  any  ca>c 
the  small,  emaciated  woman  had  become  the 
ultimate  victim  of  inflation.  Her  extremity 
had  gone  as  far  as  it  could  go. 

For  millions  of  otlier  Americans,  inflation's 
eifect  hiis  been  not  as  extreme,  but  it  i.s 
hurtint:  deeply  nonetheless. 

From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
in  rural  hollows  and  small-town  slums.  In 
prairie  reservations  and  ntoun'.ain  encalves 
and  city  ghettos,  it  cttacks  the  poor,  the 
clrierlv,  those  on  flxed  Incomes,  sometimes 
It  leaves  them,  lilce  Mrs  DcFratus.  boUi  hun- 
gry and  hopeless. 

President  Ford,  in  hi^  llrsl  few  months  in 
office,  concentrated  his  economic  policy  on 
reducing  inflation.  And  even  thotigh  prices 
rose  by  lU  2  percent  last  year  -the  most  m 
28  vears  —some  progress  was  being  made. 

Last  month,  however,  Mr.  Ford  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  to  shift  the  power 
of  poVi-nunent  from  primarily  fighting  in- 
flation to  ficlitiMi;  a  deepening  recession. 
which  has  pushed  the  joble-s  rolls  to  7.5  mil- 
lion, or  8  2  percent  of  the  work  force 

Ihe  .\dmini.stniiion  itself  fore-ees  no  im- 
mediate drop  in  living  costs.  Its  forecast,  sub- 
mitted earlier  '.his  month  with  tiie  Presi- 
dents new  budget,  listed  an  average  inflation 
rate  of  11.3  prcent  this  year,  as  against  11 
percent  last  year. 

Should  Inrtation  stay  high,  it  seems  certain 
to  provide  new  dimensions  to  the  nation's 
longtime  poverty  problems.  And  there  are 
already  some  sicjns  that  economic  difficulties 
are  putting  fresh  edge  on  tratlition.U  class, 
ethnic  and  racial  antipathies. 
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At  the  airport  In  El  Poso;  a  middle-aged 
aircraft  executive  who  declines  to  give  his 
name,  tells  a  fellow-  traveler  his  views  on  the 

poor. 

•■They  Jtist  suck  at  the  Great  American 
Teat,"  he  says.  "That  Is  their  sole  function. 
to  milk  the  cotintry." 

One  of  the  poor.  Robert  Davis,  sat  at  his 
kitchen  table  In  the  tiny  dinette  of  his  hous- 
ing-project apartment  In  Little  Rock  recent- 
Iv.  talking  with  his  wife  and  some  visitors 
about  the  way  he  believes  other  people  see 
him. 

"I  don't  think  tliey  think  much  of  me," 
lie  .said,  staring  at  his  nuid-caked,  high-top 
shoes.  "I  mean,  they  don't  think  I've 
amounted  to  mtich  a'j  a  man.  Used  to  be,  I 
didn't  much  care  what  they  thought,  but 
nowadays — well,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  they're 
lijiht."  " 

Mr.  Davis  Is  a  40-year-oUl  black  man  who 
works  more  than  40  hours  almost  every  week 
on  a  construction  crew  and  earns  slightly 
more  than  $2  an  hour.  Occasionally  he  takes 
odd  Jobs  on  Saturdays  to  supplement  his 
weekly  earnings. 

•■It  wasn't  hardly  ever  enough,  "  he  said. 

Not  with  nine  kids  at  home.  But  there  was 

a  time  there  not  too  far  back  when  we  were 

sort  of  looking  up.  Now,  I  don't  see  nothing 

but  down   " 

SolT  AND  CRACKERS 

.^s  he  talked,  his  wife  quietly  prepared 
dinner  lor  the  family,  a  meal  consisting  of 
chicken  soup,  some  crackers,  milk  for  the 
younger  children  and  coffee  for  the  older 
ones.  She  is  38  years  old. 

.She  cannot  remember  a  single  moment  in 
all  of  her  life,  she  said,  when  she  was  not 
lacking  something  she  really  needed. 

Her  husband  said:  "I  know  people  look  at 
lis  and  laugh  and  say  how  come  we  got  so 
many  kids,  and  I  say  it's  because  we  alwa}"s 
wanted  a  bunch  of  them  and  becatise  I  never 
(lid  know  we  was  going  to  be  poor." 

Mrs  Davis  laughed — a  slight  chticklc  heard 
above  the  sounds  of  her  ptnterlng  at  the 
':v>-.  e. 

Mr.  D:,vis  went  on:  "I  alwajs  thought  that 
ihe  way  I  could  -work — I'm  a  right  strong 
man-  that  we'd  make  it  some  way.  Now.  tell 
Ihe  truth.  I  don't  think  we  can." 

In  the  last  few  months,  their  titility  bills 
have  gone  from  .*8  to  $21  each  month,  the 
result  of  a  rate  increase  by  the  local  power 
company.  The  cost  of  their  groceries  has 
risen  from  about  $60  a  week  to  more  than 
$100.  even  when  Mrs.  Davis  buys  less  than 
she  believes  they  need. 

.\  few  weeks  ago,  with  several  auto  loan 
installments  long  overdue,  they  chose  to  pay 
for  their  food  and  their  water  and  their 
lights  and  their  shelter,  and  the  finance 
company  repo.sset^sed  their  second-hand  car. 

They  pay  $33  each  month  for  their 
(lamped,  dark  quarters,  and,  should  Mrs. 
Davis  take  a  job,  the  rent  would  increase 
proportionately  and  make  the  added  income 
almost  Inconsequential. 

•'You  know  them  beans  I  use  to  buy.  Rob- 
ert? "  she  said  softly.  "You  know,  those  dried 
bean.s— Lord.  I  guess  I've  cooked  a  ton  of 
them— and  they  used  to  be  four  pounds 
for  59  cents.  You  know  how  much  they  are 
now,  Robert  1" 

.\Ir.  Davis  shook  his  head. 
Just  gue.ss.  Robert,"  sho  said. 

He  declined  silently. 

■  Well,  they're  $2  for  four  pounds,  that's 
n;iat  they  are,  and  we  Just  can't  buy  them 
any  more."  she  said. 

.St  ill  her  hti.sband  said  nothing. 

■  You  know  what,  Robert?  "  Mrs.  Davis  said, 
uuning  away  from  the  stove  for  a  moment. 

;  think  you're  right." 
"What's  that?"  he  asked. 
I    don't    think    we're    goiilj;     to    make    it 
iiiher.  " 

High  atop  a  new  St.  Petersburg  hotel,  only 
blocks  from  the  old  one  where  Mrs.  DeFratus 


died,  a  bartender  talks  about  the  prohleivi-s  of 
poverty. 

"There  are  no  such  things,"  he  says.  "There 
are  only  those  ■who  will  not  work,  and  I  say 
to  hell  with  them.  I  work  hard.  Evervbody  I 
know  works  hard.  'Whv  can't  they  work 
hard?" 

In  Seattle  there  is  an  old.  beige.  \  iciorian 
house  at  the  corner  of  East  Olive  Street  and 
14th  Avenue  where  every  Tuesday  morning 
hundreds  of  men  and  women — young  and 
old,  black  and  white — form  a  long  line  that 
snakes  down  the  block  toward  the  tov.tiieg 
Space  Needle. 

ABSOI-ITELV    PREL 

It  is  a  "food  bank."  a  pick-u[i  point  for 
absolutely  free,  no-strings-attached  groceries 
distributed  by  Neighbors  in  Need,  a  non- 
profit group  funded  partly  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  partly  by  public  support. 

It  was  formed  after  massive  layoffs  by  the 
Boeing  Company,  Seattle's  largest  Indu.-try. 
In  1971,  Thousands  of  formerly  middle-cla.ss 
workers  were  abruptly  luiemployed. 

"We  tried  to  fill  that  space  bet-Acen  the 
Government  benefits  and  the  needs  of  the 
people,"  Milton  Kemp,  a  28-year-old  employe 
of  the  group,  said.  "But  we're  not  really  do- 
ing it  any  more.  Inflation  is  killing  us.  All 
we're  doing  Is  Ju.st  throwing  a  few  groceries 
into  the  gap." 

The  group's  purchasing  power  in  the  last 
few  months  has  plmnmeted  to  a  point  at 
which  pork  and  beans  was  listed  reeetuly 
as  a  "meat"  item. 

"And  there  wasn't  any  pork  in  tho-e  beans. 
either."  Mr.  Kemp  said. 

Each  week,  thousands  of  Seattle  residents 
shuffle  through  one  of  the  groups  several 
"banks."  and  each  wee!:  the  number  ol  its 
clients  increases. 

"People  who  were  once  usiny  us  a.-,  a 
supplement — our  original  function — are  no'.v 
solely  dependent   on  us."  Mr.   Kemp   said 

The  people  who  pick  up  the  fcM.d  are  a 
varied  collection.  On  one  Tuesdav  morning 
not  long  ago,  a  young  black  man  and  a  mid- 
dle-aged white  woman  stood  iipn;  ■  >  e.i;  li 
other  in  the  line  outside  ilie  luuee 

LESS    THAN     MOO    A    \M;K  K 

He  was  unemployed,  and  liis  w  ilt- s  jol) 
brought  the  couple  less  than  s-liio  each  week. 
They  have  two  children. 

■■Can't  make  It  without  these  these,  veil, 
these  gifts."  he  said,  slightly  embarrassed. 

"Why,  if  you  weren't  black  your  face  would 
turn  red,"  the  matronly  woman  chlded. 
"Shame  on  you.  When  yoti  need  help,  you 
need  help.  When  your  babies  need  food,  they 
need  food,  and  there's  nothing  about  that  to 
bs  embarrassed  about." 

The  young  black  man  stared  at  the  side- 
walk. '•Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "There  is.  ■ 

Reggie,  a  black  'Vietnam  veteran  in  his 
late  20's,  leans  against  the  wall  of  an  aban- 
doned store-front  In  Columbus.  Ohio,  ai'.d 
offers  his  views  on  inflation. 

••It  means  Just  one  thing  to  me."  lie  says, 
"America,  the  white  middle  class  sort  of  re- 
arranges Its  life-style,  you  know,  sort  of 
moans  a  little  about  how  much  hamburger  is 
costing  these  days,  but  the  black  people  — 
you  know,  man,  the  {xxar  people— they  got  no 
life-styles  to  rearrange.  They're  just  getting 
destroyed,  you  know.  1  mean,  getting  killed. 
And  that's  America  to  me.  I  never  knew  it 
to  be  any  other  way." 

Ill  Seattle  Peggy  Maze,  director  o'  Neigh- 
bors in  Needs,  was  embarrassed  about  the 
food  donations,  too. 

"Not  for  me,"  slie  said  in  her  oilice  a;  an 
old  warehouse  near  the  Puget  Sound  water- 
ftcnt.  "I'm  embarrassed  for  Seattle." 

In  1971,  public  donations  were  over  $2.)i).- 
000.  This  jear,  they  will  be  less  than  $100,000. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ca'.e  the 
program  «750,000  in  1972.  $65(1000  in  1P73 
and  $500,000  this  vear. 
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"Whin    we    need   more,   we   ^*. 
said. 

"seen   CHEAT   sense" 

"You  see  the  grand  logic  here.'  Mrs,  Ma/e 
went  on.  "As  the  number  o'  poor  increase- 
because  of  inflation,  the  need  for  service- 
Kuch  as  our  group's  grows.  Conespondmgly. 
the  interest  and  the  funding  ol  the  publi'- 
and  the  Gover.jmeiii  dec■l•ea^.es.  It  makes 
siKh  great  .sense." 

.\s  the  line  It-ngtlu-ned  throtighout  the 
morning  at  the  food  bank,  the  wind  from 
Puget  Sound  nicreased  sharply  and  several 
of  the  people  on  the  line  pulled  their  old 
ccats  clo.se  around  them,  embracing  them- 
selves with  cros.sed  arms  and  patting  their 
own  .shoulders  to  keep  warin. 

■  A  fe-vv  months  ago,^'  Mr.s.  Muze  .-aid  a.^  liie 
t)iown  paper  bags  crnmmtd  with  groceries 
'.\ere  doled  out,  •many  of  these  people 
wouldn't  have  been  here.  They  wouldn  t  even 
have  thought  of  being  here.  Now.  they  come 
They  can't  buy  what  they  need  any  more 
and  they've  got  to  eat  somehow  .  " 

A   young   white   man   and   a   young   black 
iiian — both  Southern  immigrani.s  to  Detroit 
stand  outside  a  food  v  agon  at  a  small  pl,iiit 
and  talk  about  charitv. 

"Not  me.  brother."  tlie  lilack  man  says 
•  No  giveaways  for  ine,  I  cl  steal  to  feed  m\ 
lam.ly  before  that,  wouldn't  you?  ' 

The  white  man  hesitate.^  for  a  moment  .i  .a 
then  nods  an  affirmative  response. 

■■I  know  a  hell  of  a  lot  o!  people  that  arc 
going  lo  steal  iiefore  they'll  stand  in  line  :  i 
l(X)d,"  the  black  man  savs." 

In  New  York.  Detroit.  Miami  and  Chicago. 
theie  lia\e  been  arrests  of  elderly  citizens- 
some  of  ihein  extremely  leeblf     Uit  s-.ealint; 
f.rocerics  in  order  to  eat, 

■But  Elsie  never  v.(..iild  ha',  c  aoue  that.' 
said  Steven  Haddock,  manager  of  ine  hot"l 
where  Mrs.  Dt^Fratus  li\ed  here  on  the  Sun- 
shine Coast  of  Florida.  •SJie  iusT  wouldn  ; 
have  .-tolen  anything." 

Instead,  she  chose  to  attempt  to  manan 
on  her  Social  SecuiTc.  checks  of  less  lliae 
5-100  a  moiitli.  and  with  the  cost  of  her  room, 
.^15  a  week,  and  her  t;ansportation  to  ai  d 
irom  the  Post  Oilice  to  pick  up  her  checi: 
lier  food  allow  a  lice  v.  as  down  to  less  than  o.'') 
cenus  a  day. 

Fre(i\ient;v.  unen  her  fund-  were  iiearlv 
depleted  toward  the  end  of  tlie  moiuii.  she 
wottld  settle  for  a  siniilc  ice  cream  cone  each 
morning;,  and  soniehou  i!  had  always  been 
enough. 

But  on  Oct  ,1.  alltr  carefully  arranging  hei 
ilothes  Oil  her  bed.  she  collapsed  to  the  tlooi 
and  died.  Her  .Si-cial  Secority  (iieck  arrived 
tlie  same  d.^y, 

Mr.  M.^THI.^S.  If  old  age  Ls  not  !o  l:i  - 
eome  for  increasing  numbeis  of  Aniei.- 
cans  a  kind  of  living  death,  a  lieli  ei: 
Earth,  vce  will  have  lo  execute  a  180- 
degree  turn  in  our  attitude  toward  sen- 
ior citizens  and  in  the  P;c:-ident's  fiscal 
.'ear  1976  budget. 

This  Congress,  as  a  first  step,  has  macie 
it  clear  that  a  retrenchment  in  supi)oit 
for  older  Americans  'r  ill  not  be  tolerated 
We  denied  the  admmistration's  attempt 
to  increase  the  price  of  food  stamps.  Tlie 
administration's  proposed  rescission  of 
$42,400,000  in  the  fiscal  .vear  1975  bud^et 
for  the  Older  Americans  Act  was  totally 
rejected  by  the  Congress.  This  proposal 
would  have  prevented  approximately  50.- 
000  elderly  citizens  from  receiving  daily 
hot.  nutritious  meals.  Additionally,  the 
rescission  request,  if  approved,  would 
have  prevented  the  expansion  of  State 
and  community  services  for  the  agmg  to 
as  many  as  50  additional  areas  of  the 
Nation  and  would  have  denied  funds  !oi 
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traiiiintr  speciali/cd  personnel  wi.o  pro- 
vide services  for  older  citizens 

The  94th  Congress,  however,  must  pay 
;  ir  greater  attention  to  the  needs  and 
:oblfins  of  the  eldirly  We  must  reset 
the  priorities  in  the  adnunistrations  1976 
.  uc'Ktt  The  National  Council  on  the 
A-'in^.  in  its  January  February  1975  edi- 
ti'.n  Miccinctly  spells  out  the  tasks  before 
•Aw  9h!>  Congress.  Mr.  Fre.'-ident.  I  ask 
lai  iiimous  consent  that  t!ie  editorial 
ircin  liie  National  Couik  il  lor  the  Aging 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
".as  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tlie  Record, 
a^  follows: 

Why  Shocid  Eidkkiv  ;>  H.-.i:i>-hih  Bj. 

DOUSLKD? 

Tao  weeks  after  Presideai  Ford  as-siunocl 
oiiice.  he  met  at  the  Wliite  House  with  repie- 
.seulaii'.es  of  nationul  orgiim/atioiis  com- 
posed of  or  serving  the  nation  s  older  citizen'^. 
NC'O.A  then  praised  l!ie  President  s  assertion 
thill  i:i  forthcutnnii!;  hiiduet  cuts  he  would 
:i\oid  adversely  atTc  ting  tlie  most  \ulnerable 
uro'.ips  m  the  country.  Developnicul.s  since 
tao^o  early  d.'tv.s  clearly  .suggest  that  our 
[ir;ii-e  Aas  premainre. 

The  Pre.sident  s  requests  for  IJudKet  rescis- 
.sion.s  and  cutbacks  in  prot;rani.i  directly  af- 
■ftM  tin^.  the  health  and  weUarc  oi  niiUions  of 
iilder  people  .shiw  tl^ut — his  earlier  state- 
meats  noi withstanding; -he  ha.«  decided  to 
place  the  heaviest  hiirdea  on  those  wlm  arc 
;/io..£    vulnerable     The   elderlv   poor 

As  a  first  step  in  counteriiit;  the  President  s 
propii.'-al.  we  are  pieased  that  the  C'unKress 
voted  to  freeze  the  price  of  Food  Stamps,  thtis 
rejeciing  the  Adinialstralion  s  plan  to  raise 
the  price  for  practicallv  all  elderlv  beiie- 
nciaries.  The  Presidents  deci.-'ion  to  allow 
that  bill  to  become  law  without  his  signature 
rather  than  to  face  a  potential  con^ression.ii 
rejec  tion  of  his  veto  is  also  salutary 

But.  at  the  same  time,  we  recogni/e  the 
need  for  other  steps  First  we  hope  the  Con- 
aress  will  not;  approve  the  .'\dm;ni.sfratlon  s 
re-.ci.sslons  in  the  FY75  Federal  biidt;et  for 
the  Older  Amoricans  Act.  Such  cuts  would 
severely  curtail  pri)i:rams  tha?  could  provide 
critical  social  services,  food  and  employmeiu 
to  milli(>ns  of  older  people. 

Secondly.  NCOA  believes  that  a  i-eallocalion 
or  Federal  fund.^  in  the  proposed  FYVJ 
budset  is  critical  It  is  the  poor,  and  especiai- 
Iv  tlie  elderly  poor,  who  suffer  acutely  in 
times  of  inflation  or  recession  To  ask  the.se 
citi/ens  to  assume  the  Iteaviest  part  of  the 
b.irden  in  turaing  the  economv  around  Is 
unju^'  and  unproductive.  Therefore,  we  al>o 
Hope  the  Con£»ress  will: 

Keep  Its  promise  to  maaitam  the  value  of 
Social  Security  benehts  A  five  percent  limit 
on  tiiese  beneiits  and  those  received  under 
the  Supplemental  Securitv  Income  proi;ram, 
after  a  vear  of  double  diviit  inllatioii,  would 
be  an  uncon.sclonaljle  act. 

Not  Increase  the  cost  of  aVreadv  skyrocket- 
int;  medical  expenses  lor  elderlv  beneficiarie.") 
of  "the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pr-"^rams  but. 
rather,  expand  the  coverage  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  these  programs 

Maintain  the  present  Federal  mitchint; 
rate  to  states  for  social  services  to  insure 
an  expansion  of  essential  services  to  the 
poor  under  the  Social  Service  Amendment 
of    1974. 

I'lcrease  the  ftinds  available  undfv  'he 
01cl.r  Americans  Act  for  nutrition,  t'wlnlns 
and  emplovment— and  appropriate  Uttirts 
for  the  senior  center  and  tr  u'sporir-tioT 
provisions 

Not  reduce  the  Federal  matching  rate  to 
states  for  social  -er\  ices,  t'.u.s  Sn.-.urlng  a 
redaction  In  the  delivery  of  €i-.-ntipl  sorv- 
it.-^   to  the  poor 

Not  limit  the  funds  available  under  th^ 
Older     Americans     Act     for     iiuritioii     and 


locial  services;  to  eliminate  sK  monies  fur 
iruini'if;  und  employment  and  '.o  ailow  the 
-?:  lor  center  and  transportati  j  i  pioviaions 
to  expire. 

Noc  discontimio  programs  of  tin'  iin:!- 
poverty  agency  which  have  assisted  the 
elderly  poor — .Senior  Opportunities  and 
Services  and  Emergency  Food  and  Miidical 
Services. 

Tr.davs  older  population  has  contributed 
miicn  to  the  economic  prosperUy  enjoyed 
by  the  entire  nation.  They  have  sacrificcci 
titiore  and  are  willing  to  do  ao  atjam  to  as- 
.siii  the  country  in  times  of  ocoiiomlc  hart.- 
yhip.  But  why  should  their  hardship  bo 
dof.bled;  why  should  they  he  pcnaU'ed:  whv 
,  hoiiid  tliey,  who  have  the  least,  be  expected 
t.)  sacrifice  the  most  to  case  the  uaiion'.i 
current   economic   ills.' 

We  cannot  believe  that  Con^;ress  will  ap- 
prove the  proposed  curtailment  of  funds, 
such  all  injustice  must  not  be  allowed  to 
1 ic :  11  r . 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Preoidenr,  all  nf 
our  individual  and  collective  pledges  to 
older  Americans  will  be  hollow  indeed, 
if  the.-e  lofty  words  are  n  jt  supported  by 
legislative  action  This  Conp,ress  will 
liave  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  these 
pif  dses. 

This  Bicentennial  Consre-s  can  t'cm- 
onslrate  lis  attitude  toward  today's  older 
Americans  by  acting  immedhilcly  to  m- 
.sure  the  adequacy  of  social  security  bene- 
fits m  this  time  ol  proloni4ed  inllatioii  as 
well  as  guarantee  the  financial  inteKrily 
and  lonc;-range  financial  soundness  of 
the  social  security  progratn  for  t  >p.ii  r- 
row  s  older  Americans. 

This  Congress  should  reioii  any  at- 
tempt to  place  a  5-percent  ceiling  on  the 
social  security  cost-of-livim;  increase 
scheduled  for  July  1975.  We  should,  like- 
wise, vote  down  the  administration's  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  place  ad- 
ditional financial  burdens  on  tire  elderly 
toward  the  payment  of  their  medicare 

COSl-i. 

Instead,  we  must  extend  and  strentithen 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  so  that 
communities  may  continue  to  provide 
much  needed  transportation,  employ- 
ment, education,  housing.  Icttal  and 
home  health  services  to  oldc.-  Ameri- 
cans; ,so  that  elderly  citizens  who  can- 
not afford  to  eat  adequately  or  whoaie 
u'.able  to  cook  for  them.sjlves  or  By,y 
ther  own  food  will  still  be  able  to  en.'oy 
decent  meals  m  wholesome  settings  with 
friends  and  loved  ones. 

Let  it  be  .said  that  this  was  the  Con- 
gress that  fashioned  laws  which  guaran- 
teed economic  security  for  the  elderly; 
let  It  be  said  that  this  was  the  Congress 
whicn  removed  artificial  barriers  against 
older  Americans  who  wish  to  continue 
em.oloyment:  let  it  be  said  that  this  was 
the  Congress  that  provided  the  necessary 
incre.i.se  in  the  volume  of  .^unable  hous- 
ing for  older  citizens:  let  it  be  said  that 
this  was  the  Congress  vvhicli  enacted 
comiJrehensive  mental  and  physical 
health  services  tor  the  aged,  including 
coverage  for  home  care,  preventive  serv- 
ices, antl  out  of  Itospital  dniy>  and  medi- 
cines. 

But.  just  as  important  a-,  the  laws  vve 
enact,  let  us  as  a  nation  begin  to  realize 
how  much  we  need  the  wi.^dom  and  com- 
passion and  the  understanding  that  older 
adults  have  to  give.  We  owe  them  and 
ourselves  that  much 


MR.  LAWRENCE  C.  TOSCANO 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
Nation  begins  to  celebrate  lis  200th  an- 
niversary, I  am  pleased  to  i>ring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  I  gentleman 
whose  lifelon'?  love  affair  vv.th  America 
exemplifies  the  spirit  of  pride  that  has 
made  possible  our  Nation's  great  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Tosc.mo.  v  h.o  recently 
celebrated  his  72d  birthday,  is  the  his- 
toriiui  of  tlie  borough  of  Lodi.  A  lifelong 
resident  of  L<idi,  he  is  the  author  of  a 
book  published  many  years  ago  entitled 
Lodi  in  Review.  "  I  note  that  an  article 
In-  Mr.  Toscnno.  "The  Spirit  of  America." 
appeared  m  the  Weekly  News,  March  20, 
1975.  As  a  tribute  to  his  dedication  to  this 
country.  I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  m  tlie  Record. 

Tiiere  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s : 

The  .^I'lEir  of  .\mhiic.\ 

Throughout  the  span  of  two  htindred  years, 
the  people  of  our  i;reat  nation  have  witnessed 
the  pa-  .iiig  hi.-toric  events  of  tiie  birth  of  our 
n.ttion  on  July  4,  1776  and  the  tragic  Civil 
War  of  the  1860's  which  thie.uened  to  dis- 
solve C'lir  i'rowiu^'  United  States  of  Amciu-.i 
Throut;h  all  of  these  crisis,  our  weary  anil 
dedicated  foiindini;  fathers  have  learned  t  i 
nipe  with  pam  and  hardships  and  wiili  .i 
common  devotion,  stood  s;eadf.ist  to  help 
achieve  and  restore  the  needed  unity  in  our 
youni;  nation  These  were  the  real  ■riiggea 
individuals"  in  our  (;reat  countrv! 

In  ihis  generation,  we  are  ever  mindful  of 
the  ravages  of  wars  that  have  pl.it;ucd  ot.r 
li.iiion  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  cour- 
ai;eous  people  have  withstood  the  Civil  War, 
Spanisli-.^mericau  War,  World  War  I.  World 
War  II,  and  the  so  named  police  action  m 
Korea  and  Vietnam  Lest  we  forget;  the  .^tom 
bombiiii;  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Jap.ui 
vv  here  thousands  of  people  lost  th?ir  lives  and 
many  maimed  for  life!  Add  to  these  devast- 
ating and  bloody  wars,  the  great  Depression. 
Influenza  epidemics,  riots,  militant  groups, 
c.unpus  uprisings,  hate  mon;,'ers  and  the  .sex- 
obscj.-ed  evils  m  our  country. 

EVU^S    AND    CORRUITION 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  too  much 
evil  and  corruption  the.se  days  which  is 
causing  much  unrest,  concern  and  despair 
amongst  our  people  throughout  the  country 
Through  the  mass  communicalon  media  and 
television  reports  of  the  Infamous  Watergate 
break-ill  and  corrupt  ofticials  J.uled  through- 
out the  countrv.  they  have  left  our  people 
batfled.  stunned,  wearv  and  bitter. 

Today,  the  upheavels  throughout  the  world 
wi'h  energv  problems,  street  mugging.-, 
W'lrldwide  drug  trailic.  uiire-t  in  Ireland  wi;h 
bombings  and  deaths,  uprisings  in  m.iny 
countries  and  tlie  war  ruinbllngs  in  the  Mid- 
East  are  undoubtedly  cau'-Ing  turmoil.  de-~- 
olation  and  chaos  around  the  world  Despite 
all  of  these  crucial  events,  it  has  been  well 
written  for  Americans,  Loyalty  is  a  realiza- 
tion that  America  was  born  of  revolt,  flour- 
ished  in  dissent,  bei'ame  great  thr -ugh 
experimentation '. 

Thr'nigh  all  of  these  .sad  events,  we  had  a 
moment  of  rejoicing  with  tlie  ending  ot  the 
Vietnam  War  and  the  return  of  our  Prisoners 
of  war  back  home  How  tragic  and  ironic,  that 
-several  months  after  this  great  achievement. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  following  Vic© 
President  Splro  .^gnew  made  unforget  t  ible 
iilstory  for  the  first  time  in  our  nation  when 
a  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  resigned  unde-  public 
pres-ure,  their  exalted  offices. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  for  the  first 
tune  in  our  nation's  history,  that  a  United 
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.S'ates  President  and  Vice  President  were  ap- 
pointed with  great  power  and  authority  with- 
out being  elected  by  the  voters  of  America. 
However,  somehow  in  reflecting  the  past 
c  lurage  and  abiding  faith  of  our  gallant 
.\r'ierican  people,  I  feel  certain  that  we  will, 
as  the  late  honorable  black  leader  in  our 
naiion.  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King's  whose 
-jft-tised  phrase.',  "We  will  overcome"  will  be 
the  theme  of  our  hopes  to  restore  human 
di:-;nity  in  our  nation. 

OUR    GREAT    AMERICAN    PEOPLE 

111  my  humble  opinion,  the  true  spirit  of  a 
great  nation,  is  In  the  loyalty,  dedication, 
laith,  Jtistice  and  good  will  of  it:i  people.  All 
of  us  in  this  generation,  as  we  approach  our 
Bicentennial  observance,  should  ponder  well 
the  agonizing  decisions  confronting  our 
founding  fathers  as  they  desperately  sought 
a  restless  search  for  inner  peace  of  heart  and 
salvation.  They  have  left  to  us  a  proud 
legacy  of  honor  and  heart  breaking  sacrifices 
so  that  we  today,  could  carry  on  tliose  honor- 
able traditions  that  made  our  nation  the 
greatest  power  on  earth! 

At  this  point,  I  am  presentiitg  forthwith,  a 
beautiful  written  portrait  of  our  nation's 
people  by.  R.  L.  DulTus,  an  American  journal- 
ist written  in  1940  under  the  title.  "What  is 
America."  Herewith  is  his  heart  rending 
editorial. 

"America  is  men  at  work.  It  is  the  storm- 
tossed  fisherman  coming  into  Gloucester  and 
Providence  and  Astoria.  It  is  the  f.irmer  rid- 
ing his  great  machine  in  the  dust  of  harvest, 
the  dairyman  going  to  the  barn  before  sun- 
rise, the  lineman  mending  the  broken  wire, 
the  miner  drilling  for  the  blast.  It  is  the  serv- 
ants of  fire  in  the  mtirky  splendor  of  Pltts- 
btirgh,  between  the  Allegheny  and  the  Mon- 
ongahela,  the  trucks  rumbling  through  the 
night,  the  locomotive  engineer  bringing  the 
train  in  on  time,  the  pilot  In  the  clouds,  the 
riveter  running  along  the  beam  a  hundred 
feet  In  the  air.  It  Is  the  clerk  in  the  office,  the 
housewife  doing  the  dishes  and  sending  the 
children  off  to  school.  It  is  the  teacher,  doc- 
tor and  parson  tending  and  helping  body 
and  soul,  for  small  reward. 

"It  is  a  great  number  of  people  on  pilgrim- 
age, common  and  ordinary  people,  charged 
with  the  usual  human  failings,  yet  filled  with 
such  hope  as  never  caught  the  imaginations 
and  the  hearts  of  any  nation  on  earth  before. 
The  hope  of  liberty.  The  hope  of  Justice.  The 
hope  of  a  land  in  which  a  man  can  stand 
straight,   without  fear,  without   rancor. 

"The  land  and  the  people  and  the  flag  .  .  . 
the  land  a  continent,  the  people  of  every  race, 
the  flag  a  symbol  of  what  hvimanlty  may 
aspire  to  when  the  wars  are  over  and  the 
barriers  are  down,  to  these  each  generation 
must  be  dedicated  and  consecrated  anew, 
to  defend  with  life  Itself,  If  need  be,  but, 
above  all,  lir  friendliness,  in  hope,  in  courage 
to  live  for.  " 

OUR    PROUD    HERITAGE  ^ 

since  we  have  become  the  proud  heirs  of  all 
generations  in  otir  nation,  lest  wc  forget,  that 
today  we  must  make  every  loyal  and  brave 
effort  to  leave  to  our  present  young  genera- 
tion a  noble  and  blessed  heritage  to  proudly 
share  .  .  .  and  never  any  shame  to  bare!  'Y'es, 
I  feel  il  within  my  heart,  that  these  honored 
voting  people  in  loving  memory  of  our  gen- 
eration, will  meet  the  challenge  of  tomorrow 
with  pride.  Justice  and  determination.  As  we 
all  look  forward  to  celebrate  our  historic 
Bicentennial  ...  let  us  reflect  with  pride, 
ardent  devotion,  righteousness  and  love  In 
our  relations  with  all  of  the  great  people  In 
our  beloved  country. 

Let  us  always  Join  together  in  unity  and 
repeat  time  and  time  again,  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  an  American! 


from  the  Washington  Post  about  my  at- 
titude, and  the  attitude  of  Oklahomans, 
concerning  the  Presidents  request  for 
emergency  military  aid  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia. 

Unfortunately,  the  report  c^f  that 
interview  in  this  morning's  Post  conveys 
an  entirely  different  viewpoint  from  that 
which  I  believe  and  intended  to  convey. 

The  Post  reported,  quoting  me  among 
other  Senators,  a  rising  tide  of  opposition 
in  Oklahoma  to  further  military  assist- 
ance to  South  'Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

To  the  contrary,  as  I  traveled  around 
Oldahoma  during  the  Easter  recess,  I 
found  a  growing  sentiment  that  the 
United  States  should  honor  its  commit- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia.  And  I  found 
that  the  more  that  people  examine  the 
issue,  the  more  strongly  they  feel  about 
our  commitment. 

Additionally,  the  Post  reported  that  I. 
in  addition  to  the  other  Senators  men- 
tioned, was  "inclined  to  back  President 
Ford's  requests." 

Again,  there  must  have  been  a  break- 
down in  communication  because  I  am  not 
only  "inclined"  but  am  totally  committed 
to  the  President's  request  for  $300  million 
aid  for  'Vietnam  and  what  is  needed  up 
to  $222  million  for  Cambodia. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
has  a  moral  commitment  to  financially 
assist  these  allies  in  the  defense  of  their 
freedom  against  Communist  aggression. 

Now  we  must  determine  whether  our 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  liberty  is 
as  strong  as  that  of  Russia  and  China  in 
support  of  tyranny. 


AID  TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  was  interviewed  by  a  gentleman 


CORPORATE  RESPONSIBILITY  IN 
SILVER  BAY 

Mr.  PHLLIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  history  of  the  Reserve  Mining  Co. 
pollution  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  liti- 
gation which  has  dragged  on  intermina- 
bly over  the  last  4  years  is  well  known 
to  everyone  who  has  an  appreciation  for 
this  magnificent  body  of  water. 

Each  day,  67,000  tons  of  tailings  from 
the  processing  of  taconite  are  dumped 
into  Lake  Superior.  In  addition  to  the 
problems  caused  to  Lake  Superior  itself, 
the  tailings  have  been  implicated  as  con- 
taminating the  drinking  water  of  Du- 
luth,  Minn.,  with  asbestos.  Unfortunate- 
ly, a  district  court  decision  which  re- 
quired that  the  tailings  be  dumped  on 
land  has  been  thwarted  by  a  series  of 
decisions  by  the  eighth  circuit  court  of 
appeals. 

Recently,  an  article  by  John  G.  Mit- 
chell entitled  "Corporate  Responsibility 
in  Silver  Bay"  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  Audubon.  In  my  view,  the  article 
presents  one  of  the  best  narratives  yet  of 
the  history  of  the  Reserve  Mining  case. 
I  commend  it  to  all  who  have  an  interest 
in  this  great  lake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Corporate  Responsibility  in  Silver  Bay 
(by  John  G.  Mitchell) 

Everything  else — what  Reserve  is  and  does 
and  causes  others  to  do — is  colossal.  Other 
mining  corporations  in  America  may  be 
larger  and  more  profitable,  but  iit  one  special 


sense  this  company  is  uniquely  a  ^iat'f-  In 
just  twenty  years,  with  but  two  outfalls 
aimed  at  the  blue  expanse  of  Lake  Superior, 
Reserve  has  managed  to  cast  its  indtistrial 
offal  over  2.000  square  miles  of  the  worlds 
greatest  freshwater  body  and  into  the  water 
stipplies  of  it  quarter-million  people  in  two 
states.  The  offal  contains  trace  elements  of 
such  minerals  as  copptr,  nickel,  lead.  zinc, 
chromiiun,  and  manganese.  These,  however, 
are  of  no  significance  compared  to  the  tril- 
lions of  tiny  silicate  fibers,  eacli  no  larger 
than  a  red  blood  cell,  that  are  flushed  daily 
from  Reserve's  ore-processing  plant  at  Silver 
Bay.  Many  scientists  and  doctors  believe 
these  fibers  can  cause  cancer  in  htimans.  But 
becau.se  an  accurate  understanding  of  the 
morbidity  of  such  things  takes  time,  and  l;e- 
criuse  there  are  no  corpses  yet  at  the  water 
taps  of  Superior  and  Duluth  and  T-.vo  Har- 
bors, and  because  Reserve  employs  some  3.200 
persons  in  a  region  of  acute  economic  depres- 
sion, with  its  payroll  of  over  $40  million  and 
heavy  tax  co.ntributions  to  the  two  counties 
m  which  it  operates,  sllicats  fibers  may  povir 
into  the  lake  at  Silver  Bay  for  years  to  ccnie. 
E.xactly  how  many  years  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  decisions  now  pending  in  the 
federal  court.-— ,uid  on  the  contrite  gocd 
sense  of  Reserve's  directors,  ncite  of  whom, 
one  suspects,  could  possibly  relish  tlie  pros- 
pen  of  moral  Judgment  should  cancer  of  the 
larynx,  pleura,  gastrointestinal  tract,  or  peri- 
toneum ever  begin  to  exact  an  exce.-.sive  toll 
in  human  lives  :'  i  the  cities  downcurrent 
from  the  otit fails  of  SUver  Bay. 

In  taking  the  measure  of  a  c:.rporat:on,  it 
is  customary  to  begin  with  goals.  Though 
small  and  angry  outside  factions  may  voice 
dissent,  the  real  goal  of  Reserve  Mining  is 
neither  to  induce  cancer  in  Minnesotans  nor 
to  destroy  the  biomass  of  Lake  Superior,  but 
to  produce  iron  ore  pellets  and  pa-ss  them 
along  profitably  to  its  joint  owners,  the  Re- 
public and  .'irmco  steel  corporations  of  Ohio. 
The  pellets  are  dark  gray,  almost  a  half-inch 
in  diameter,  the  size  of  a  small-bore  musket 
ball.  Reserve  produces  30.000  tens  of  them 
each  day,  or  about  15  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic ore  consumed  by  the  U.S.  steelmaking  in- 
dustry. The  profits,  passed  on  directly  to 
Armco  and  Republic,  are  substantial  —  neai-ly 
$60,000  a  day.  two  dollars  a  ton.  Not  bad. 
Understandably  not  bad  at  all  when  you 
consider  that  Reserve  inctirs  virtually  no 
operating  costs  whatsoever  in  the  dusposa!  cf 
its  mine  tailings,  which  are  likewise  ."sub- 
stantial. Gravity  is  cheap. 

So  it  liappens  that  from  the  gray  shores 
of  Silver  Bay  one  can  perceive  a  parting  of 
the  ways.  One  can  see  great  ore  freighters, 
their  holds  piled  high  with  pellets,  steaming 
darkly  east  toward  Sault  Ste.  Marie:  and  soon 
the  turning  south  to  the  piers  of  Cleveland 
and  Toledo,  and  then  the  rail  cars  rollmg  to 
the  blast  furnaces  where  pellets  become  pig 
iron  and  pig  iron  becomes  steel:  then  more 
rails,  and  assembly  lines,  and  welders' 
torches,  and  finally  the  machines  that  will 
.sell  for  two  dollars  a  pound,  or  more,  on  the 
showroom  floor  at  your  friendly  neighborhood 
automobile  dealer's.  Yet  this  Is  only  half  oJ 
it.  and  not  even  that.  Because  in  the  pariint: 
of  the  ways  at  Silver  Bay.  for  every  ton  of 
processed  pellets  piled  on  an  ore  boat  sailing 
east,  two  tons  of  tailings  come  roaring  to  tlie 
outfalls,  down  the  sluiceways  of  the  concen- 
trating plant  and  Uckety-split  along  the 
giant  launders  reaching  nearly  a  third  of  a 
mile  across  a  delta  of  crushed  rock.  Down  it 
comes,  around  the  clock,  like  a  river  of  pa.ste. 
67.000  tons  of  solids  suspended  in  two  million 
tons  of  water,  each  gallon  charged  with  bil- 
lions of  silicate  fibers  and  each  fiber  honed 
from  the  milling  to  a  fine  cutting  edge.  From 
the  lips  of  the  lavinders  the  slurry  Is  vom- 
ited across  the  edge  of  the  delta  to  the  lake: 
and  while  the  heavier  particles  sink  slowly 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  so-called  Great 
Trough  offshore,  the  lighter  ones  sweep  out 
into  the  prevailing  Lake  Superior  current, 
which  runs  to  the  west,  toward  Duluth.  On 
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bright,  dazzling  days,  from  the  overlooks 
aioug  ihe  scenic  North  Shore  Drive,  you  can 
see  the  milky  green  spoor  of  tailings  In  the 
%.  ater  WTitlilng  with  refracted  light. 

It  looks  ro  harmless.  What's  67,000  tons. 
1 1  solids  a  d  y  in  a  lake  whose  surface  en- 
catn;  asses  nearly  32.000  square  miles?  That 
i^  only  two  tons  per  sc-tion.  If  you  could 
E  rtaU  it  around.  a!;d  m  some  places  the 
la'ic  is  1.000  feet  deep  A  droTi  m  the  bucket^ 
Well,  perhaps.  Bat  Reacrve  s  dro:i  is  esti- 
mated to  be  greater  by  a  factor  of  five  than 
r.n  the  scdiinen's  th.t  are  deposited  nat- 
ujally  in  the  lake  by  eros.on  and  siream- 
flow.  Or.  to  view  the  drop  from  a  more 
t,raj-hic  perspecUve,  co:islder  ^[arbagc.  E\ery- 
o:ie  knows  about  f;;iibage;  and  almost  evcry- 
oae  knows  that  New  York  City  ptoriuces  more 
of  it  than  a.^y  other  city  In  the  world.  To 
hi!  as  exact  as  official  st.itistlcs  permit,  the 
people  of  New  York  produce  28.500  lOiS 
of  trash  and  garbai^e  each  day.  That  Is  a 
colossal  anioiuU  of  solid  was'e.  but  It  Is 
not  even  half  as  colossal  as  the  amount 
of  w.  ste  that  is  ;  ourliig  this  vory  day 
down   the   launders  at   Silver  Bay. 

A  <iuartcr  of  a  ml!e  out  from  Duluth's 
I^akewo'Xl  Pvm  ing  St..tion.  and  CO  feet 
straight  down,  the  mouth  of  a  hu<^e  pire 
yawns  open  and  the  water  surges  cold  at 
40  deixrees  Into  the  '"ump  house.  The  sys- 
tem is  uufiltered.  Chlorine,  fluoride,  and 
rimmoni ;  are  acldod  sparlncly  to  the  \vat?r. 
Tiie  idea  Is  to  kill  bacteria  But  there  is 
ito  measura  jIo  cle^tructive  effect  on  silicate 
libers.  Centrsfi  gal  pumps  force  the  treated 
water  into  seventeen  reservoirs.  From  the 
reservoir^,  a'^  needed,  th.?  water  fee:l«  directly 
through  323  miles  of  mains  to  the  faucets 
cf  Dululh. 

Tlie  Lakewood  Pum  Ini;  .Station  Is  .t  land- 
mark of  sorts.  It  was  built  in  1897,  and  Its 
bold  Victorian  linos  are  typical  of  the  style 
in  which  that  period's  architecture  was  ex- 
ecuted with  classic  heavy  hands  throuirhout 
the  American  Gothic  Midwest  Some  of  the 
information  in  ;ind  around  the  Lakewood 
Pumpln!»  Station  aprc  rs  to  be  more  cr  lers 
of  the  same  vintage  On  a  wall  Inside  the 
pump  liouse.  for  examnle.  Is  the  faded  mes- 
sace:  "Tlie  quality  of  the  water  Is  u:i.=^ur- 
pa-seJ  anywhere,  having  less  th.in  three 
grains  per  ps^llon  hardness  "  Tl^.ere  Is  an- 
other message  outside  the  ptimp  house  — a 
^ian  on  the  shoulder  of  US  61,  which  soon 
beeoir.es  the  scenic  North  Shf>re  Drive  to  .Sil- 
ver Bay.  The  sicn  reads:  "Pure  cold  drink- 
ing water,  500  feet"  And  sure  enough.  500 
feet  away  Ls  a  roadside  test  .irea  and  a  v.ater 
fountain  fed  by  a  pipe  from  the  pump  hotise 
nearby.  The  base  of  the  fountain  is  con- 
structed of  ferrofs  metal,  possibiy  of  Min- 
nesota ore.  Turn  the  handle  of  the  foun- 
tain. The  water  comes  up  crystal  clear.  It 
tjstes  good.  That  cold  bites  the  teeth.  Down 
the  hatch  to  the  warm  beaches  of  the 
gastrointestinal  tract.  It  seems  so  harm- 
less, this  cold.  soft,  soothing  water.  What's 
one  or  five  or  eve!i  ten  million  silicate  fibers 
to  a  bucket  as  big  as  the  human  stomach'' 
You  can't  see  them.  You  cm't  t;iste  them. 
You  can't  even  feel  them  Not  yet. 

The  Blwabik  Formation  occupies  the  e.ist- 
ern  end  of  the  Mesabl  Range,  roughly  ex- 
tending from  the  virinity  of  Eveleth.  Minne- 
sota, along  a  crest  of  low  hills  to  the  spruce 
bogs  of  Superior  National  Forest.  Tlie  hills 
are  covered  with  glacial  drift,  as  much  as  20 
feet  of  it,  and  below  the  drift  lies  a  flint- 
hard,  dark-veined  rock.  The  rock  is  very  old. 
formed  more  than  a  half-billion  years  ago  by 
sedimentation  on  the  floor  of  a  shallow  Pre- 
cambrian  sea.  Each  successive  layer  of  sedi- 
ments put  pressure  on  those  underneath,  so 
that  as  geologic  time  marched  on  the  rock 
grew  harder.  Then  volcanic  intrusions  came 
to  bake  the  rock  harder  yet.  fusing  within  It 
a  variety  of  earthly  elements,  but  mostly 
.-ilica  and  magnetite,  the  black  oxide  of  iron. 
The  rock  is  called  taconlt*.  It  contains  the 
.■>iutr  of- which  automobiles  and  bridges  are 
inuje.    And    water    fountains    And   possibly, 


under     recent     unnecessary     elrcumatances, 
earner. 

More  than  half  the  volume  of  taconite  rod: 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  Blwabik  formation 
where  Reserve  mines  is  composed  of  a  meta- 
morphic  silicate  mincr.\l  known  to  geolognt.-; 
as  cummingt.)niLf-grunerit«>;  or  if  one  pre- 
fers the  formula,  (Mg.FeiSiO  lOHi  .  Cum- 
mlngtonitc-grunerit*  Is  .m  amphibole,  which 
means  it  belongs  to  a  complex  group  of  hy- 
drous si!i?ates  gener.illy  conL^inin?;  calcium, 
magnesium,  iron.  sihc'.  and  alimiinum  Its 
chemical  properties  aie  remarkably  .similar  — 
if  not  identical— to  tho-e  of  asben.)-,  which 
is  not  a  ininer.ll  per  se  but  rather  tiie  com- 
mercial name  for  any  tiny  silicate  fiber  capa- 
ble of  performing  co'o.ssal  feit.'-'.  such  as  re- 
.■-isting  tire- -or  perforating  h'lim.in  tissue 
Cummingtonite-grunerite  It  not  wh.tt  Rc- 
.s;erve  Mining  Company  needs  for  its  pellets. 
Reserve  needi  the  magnetite,  reprc  cnting 
about  .1  nu.'.r:er  of  the  volume  of  the  crude 
rock.  Jt  IS  the  magnetlle.  mainly,  th.il  Re- 
serve ex;r:^ct^  jnagnelically  from  the  er;ished 
rock  at  Silver  Bay.  The  mrignetiie  is  made 
Into  pellets  and  posted  by  freichter  to  Ohio. 
The  cummingtonite-grunerite  i^  po-ted  by 
launder  to  the  shining  bi,g  ea  water-  of  t  i'-:e 
S'.'perl.jr.  li  the  asbestos  Gitrhc  Gumee. 

The  taconite  deposits  at  Babbitt,  from 
whlrh  Reserve  now  strips  some  3J  million 
tons  of  roc!t  each  year,  were  discovered  m 
1871  by  a  prospector  n.imed  Peter  Mitchell. 
Wandering  cross-country  from  Beaver  River 
north'.ve-t  toward  Vermilion  Lake,  ^!ltchell 
noticed  one  d;iy  th:it  his  c:mpa-s  and  dip 
ne-^dJc  were  acting  "^tranfcly.  There  was  onlv 
one  thing  to  d";  he  dnt;  thriu-h  the  glacial 
drift.  As  a  reult.  men  have  been  digging 
there  with  such  fierce  inten=lty  that  Peier 
Mitchell's  hole  is  nj;\  nine  mile^  long,  almost 
a  mile  wide,  and  up  to  175  feet  deep. 

In  the  early  dnys  the  mlnlii'T  of  t.tconite 
was  simple  enoiu.'h.  but  convertin't  it  into  a 
bla't  furnace  feed — nt  a  cost  comparable  to 
and  a  quality  competitive  with  that  of  the 
hi -her-rrade  hematite  ores  of  the  Mefabi 
Range--was  something  el-e.  One  company, 
organized  at  Babbitt  In  1910.  v.eTit  broke 
in  live  years  Soon,  however,  tiie  hl^;h-grat!e 
ores  began  to  give  out  .'Viid  at  the  Mines 
Experiment  .Station  of  the  rnlver.«ity  of 
Minnesota,  E.  W.  Davis  wa.s  hard  at  work 
developing  a  process  that  would  allow  Re- 
serve, by  the  mld-in40s.  to  emerge  as  the 
pioneer  of  a  i,ew  and  profitable  Industry.  The 
plan  envisioned  a  47-mlIe  rail  spur  linking 
the  rompany's  mii>.e  at  Babbitt  to  a  huge 
procersing  complex  at  Silver  Bay.  The  tail- 
ings? They  would  simply  go  Into  the  lake 
with  the  blessings  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Dumping  permits  were  olliclally  awarded 
to  Reserve  in  December  ir*47.  It  was  a  time 
before  most  people  in  Miune-ota  or  any- 
where else  had  been  exposed  to  either  the 
principles  of  ecoloty  or  tlie  politics  of  pollu- 
tion; and  when  Rcerve  stated  at  public 
hes rings  that  the  tailings  would  be  as  pure 
as  the  driven  sands  of  Superior,  and  that 
they  would  be  contained  within  a  nine- 
squiire-mile  area  of  the  lake,  and  that  they 
would  have  no  harmful  effect  on  lish  life, 
much  less  on  human  life,  people-  including 
the  state's  commissioner  of  conservation  — 
tended  to  believe.  A  few  feisty  fishermen 
ral.sed  forlorn  objections,  but  their  testimony 
was  overwhelmed  by  Reserve's  "expert  "  wit- 
nesses, many  of  whom  then  worked  for  the 
company  or  were  soon  to  join  the  payroll.  One 
sfa*e  biologist,  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
rate  at  which  tailings  would  settle  In  the 
lake,  conducted  his  experiments  In  room-tem- 
perature water  bottles.  As  a  team  of  environ- 
mental reporters  noted  later.  "Lake  Superior 
is  obviously  not  a  bottle  of  water."  Another 
scientist,  retained  by  Reserve  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  testify  at  the  hear- 
ings, determined  Independently  that  the  tail- 
ings would  Indeed  have  an  adverse  etlect  on 
fish-spawning  areas  near  Silver  Bay  Reserve  s 
attorney.  W.  L.  Montague,  declined  to  call  the 
scientist  to  the  stand.  And  so     on  condition 


that  the  tailings  would  never  dl.scolor  the 
ljJ-;e  beyond  the  nlne-nille  area,  never  ad- 
versely alTect  fish,  nor  cause  unlawful  pollu- 
tion, nor  have  material  adverse  eiTect  on  pub- 
lic water  supplies — the  permits  were  granted 
And  construction  moved  apace  toward  that 
.sigi.al  day  In  1955  when,  with  the  gates  of 
the  launders  thrown  open,  the  first  gray 
.sleeve  of  talMngs  rca.^hed  o-ut  to  the  lake 
One  (an  picture  It  even  now — the  f Iceve.  ani 
the  hi'id  coinin':  ouf.  .ind  the  rlurricd  mid.llo 
finder,  drippln^:  with  t  utniniii  ;ityniie-;-'runc- 
rlte.  p.oing  up.  rtrah'ht  up  a  ul  nall-fidc  cur, 
to  the  face  of  Americi. 

.'rireo  .Sic->1  ro-pcrn'  o-.i  of  T.Tiddlctown. 
Ohii.  is  the  fUth  l^r'-cst  .oteel  producer  In 
the  I'l.ited  Sta'c-.  Republic  Steel  Crrpora- 
tlm.  with  he.idijuartcrs  In  Cle,  eland,  is  the 
fotir  h  l.^reest.  Each  company  is  repre=entc:l 
by  Ci.e  of  its  tnp  e>;ecu»|-ps  on  the  eleven- 
member  board  of  directors  of  Reserve  Min- 
ing Ccmpanv— fe  eleventh  member  beln'; 
Ed.'.ard  M.  lunies--,  who  Is  the  president  of 
Rc'-er  e  but  not  the  chairman  of  its  bo  rd 
of  directors.  The  chairman  Is  C.  William 
Veritv  Jr.  tip  man  at  Armco  and  a  figure 
of  c  'nslder.:iblp  prominence  In  Republican 
fiini-raising  circles. 

Ih'iugli  .'-('ine  of  hi«  assoc'ates  have  fallen 
ri'i  );?.r\  times  cf  late,  things  in  general  could 
not  be  better  for  C.  William  Verity  Jr.  In  his 
rnniTd  renoi-t  to  .Armco  slir.reholders  last 
year.  Verity  proudly  described  how  all  the 
CTinpany's  profit  centers  combinei  to  achl.ve 
a  record  Ie\el  of  earninKs  In  the  face  of  in- 
fiatioii  and  price  controls.  The  1973  earninps 
were  SI07.5  million,  cf  which  almost  fAo- 
thlrds  c-iine  from  the  manufacture  and  ship- 
ment of  some  .-c--eii  mi'lion  tons  of  L'teel  mill 
products  f  rgcd.  in  large  part,  from  Biwabi't 
taconite  ore.  Elsewhere  in  the  Armco  annual 
report  It  Is  noted  that  a  "corporate  respon- 
sibility coninilttec"  ha.s  been  c:,tablished  "lo 
assure  the  board  that  the  company  Is  re- 
sponding properly  to  Its  social  rcspoasibill- 
ties  and  to  the  public  Interest,"  e.specially 
In  iiich  areas  as  safety  and  "environmental 
improvement."  Finally,  on  the  back  cover, 
appears  a  typical  Armco  adverti'-ement.  It 
shows  an  appealing  three-year-old  named 
Jenny,  looking  out  a  window  into  the  wanin<^ 
light  The  headline:  "Pollution  Is  waiting 
out  there  How  are  we  cleaning  things  up 
for  h(*r.' "  The  answer  supplied  by  the  text 
Is  that  Armco  is  working  hard  to  recycle  Us 
wastes  in  Middletown  and  to  "vacuum"  air 
pollutants  at  four  other  plant  locations. 
There  Is.  of  course,  no  tnention  of  Armco's 
half-interest  In  the  Re-^erve  operations  nt 
Babbitt  and  Silver  Bay.  or  of  its  resistance 
over  the  years  to  any  and  all  efforts  to  clean 
up  Armco's  own  untidy  things  from  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior. 

For  most  of  the  decade  after  Reserve,  in 
behalf  of  Armco  and  Republic,  administered 
to  Superior  the  first  of  perhaps  the  last  rites, 
only  the  fishermen  and  a  handful  of  North 
Shore  environmentalists  took  more  than  a 
passing  melancholic  Interest  In  the  situa- 
tion in  Sliver  Bay.  But  before  long  melan- 
choly turned  to  militancy  as  reports  were 
circulated  that  a  federal  biologist.  Louis 
Williams,  had  information  that  dissolved 
solids  from  the  Reserve  outflow  were  un- 
leashing nutrients  In  the  water,  thereby  en- 
couraging a  bloom  of  undesirable  algae.  In 
Washington.  D.C  .  meanwhile,  environmental 
lobbyist  Verna  Mlzc,  a  native  of  Michigan's 
Keweenaw  Peninsula  (which  Juts  into  Lake 
Superior  130  miles  east  of  Silver  Bay),  was 
making  the  rounds  of  congressional  offices 
and  demanding  nothing  less  than  total 
abatement  of  Reserve's  discharge. 

The  first  official  response  came  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Under  the 
direction  of  Us  Great  Lakes  regional  coordi- 
nattr,  Charles  Stoddard,  a  Taconite  Stvidy 
Group  proceeded  in  1968  to  take  a  long,  hard 
loo't  at  the  Reserve  operation  at  Silver  Bay. 
The  group's  findings,  leaked  early  the  follow- 
in;;  year  despite  attempts  In  high  official 
places  to  suppress  the  Information,  did  not 
win   t*nthusla.stlc   reviews — especially   in   the 
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board  rooms  of  the  Armco  and  Republic  steel 
corporations.  Anaong  other  things,  the  Stod- 
dard report  found  that  suspended  tailings 
were  causing  "green  water"  for  distances  of 
at  least  18  miles  southwest  of  the  point  of 
discharge,  that  lake  currents  were  carrying 
some  particles  across  state  boundaries,  that 
water  quality  standards  for  iron.  lead,  and 
copper  were  being  violated,  that  bottom  fauna 
important  as  fish  food  was  adversely  affected, 
that  the  tailings  were  lethal  to  the  sac  fry 
rainbow  tiout.  and  that  eutrophicatlon  of 
the  lake  was  accelerating.  In  summary,  the 
report  recommended  that  Reserve  be  given 
three  years'  grace  to  investigate  and  con- 
struct alternate  on-land  disposal  facilities. 
That  was  almost  seven  years  ago;  and  Re- 
serve, however  reluctantly,  is  still  Investi- 
gating, presumably  In  the  hope  that  It  can 
somehow  stretch  Its  protracted  period  of 
grace   into   a   plenary   Indulgence. 

Ii  anyone  at  the  time  doubted  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Armco-Republic-Reserve 
consortium  to  obfuscate  the  Issues,  such 
charitable  thoughts  must  surely  have  been 
laid  at  rest  at  the  first  of  several  federal  water 
pollution  enforcement  conferences  convened 
to  examine  the  situation  at  Silver  Bay.  In  a 
crowded  Duluth  ballroom  in  May  1969,  Re- 
serve President  Edward  Furness  coolly  re- 
peated to  the  assembled  conferees  the  same 
argument  that  had  been  offered  at  the  per- 
mit hearings  more  than  20  years  earlier.  The 
tailings,  he  said,  are  "inert.  Inorganic,  In- 
.soluble,"  like  "the  material  that  Is  washed 
from  sand  beaches"  and  eroded  from  cliffs 
by  the  waves.  "From  a  conservation  stand- 
point," he  added,  "Reserve's  use  of  Lake  Su- 
perior is  sotmd.  There  is  no  waste  of  water, 
no  injury  to  water  .  .  .  No  agency.  Industry, 
or  individual — public  or  private — Is  more  in- 
terested in  preserving  the  high  quality  of 
Lake  Superior  than  is  Reserve  Mining  Com- 
pany" Of  cour-se.  Furness  continued,  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  at  least  five  other  mining 
companies  In  the  Mesabi  region  dump  their 
tailings  at  on-land  disposal  sites,  "we  would 
have  located  the  processing  plants  near  the 
mine  If  that  had  been  Dossible." 

The  hearings  and  conferences  continued 
for  another  two  years,  yet  despite  the  ac- 
cumulating evidence  that  Reserve's  use  of 
Lake  Superior  was  anything  but  .sound,  no 
real  government  pressure  was  brought  to  halt 
the  discharge.  None,  that  Is,  until  faint 
hearts  In  the  old  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  were  replaced  by  a  new  and 
aggressive  team  headed  by  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Administrator  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus.  In  the  spring  of  1971  Ruckels- 
haus  ordered  Reserve  ot  develop  a  water 
pollution  abatement  plan  within  six  months 
or  face  the  consequences  of  a  battle  in  court. 
Reserve  responded  with  an  Implausible 
scheme,  rejected  by  Ruckelshatis.  to  pump 
its  tailings  directly  to  the  bottoin  of  Lake 
Superior. 

In  retrospect  there  is  nothing  surprising 
about  the  arrogance  of  Reserve  and  its  par- 
ent corporations  at  the  time,  for  who  was 
young  Bill  Ruckelshaus  to  kick  them  around 
when  they  could  count  on  such  good  friends 
as  Maurice  Stans.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Nixon  fund-raiser  who  viewed  Ruckels- 
haus as  the  figurehead  of  an  eco-freak  con- 
spiracy? Stans  had  set  up  his  own  counter- 
insurgency  group,  the  National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control  Council,  among  whose 
esteemed  members  were  none  other  than  Re- 
public Steel's  president,  Willis  Boyer,  and 
.Armco's  C.  William  Verity.  Boyer  then  was 
vice-chairman  as  well  of  the  Ohio  Repub- 
lican Finance  Committee,  and  Verity  was 
well-remembered  for  the  money  he  had  raised 
for  the  Nixon  campaign  of  1968.  What's  more 
there  were  friends  of  big  business  and  ene- 
mies of  Ruckelshaus  at  large  In  the  'White 
House — namely,  advisor  Peter  Planigan  and, 
according  to  Washington  columnists  Evans 
and  Novak,  one  Charles  W.  Colson,  It  was 
Flanigan  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  Armco 


in  another  dispute  with  EPA,  involving 
Armco's  discharge  of  heavy  metals  into  the 
Houston  ship  channel.  Prom  press  reports 
and  the  transcript  of  hearings  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources,  one  can  trace  Flanigan's 
fine  hand  in  negotiating  for  Armco  a  six- 
month  delay  in  meeting  the  EPA  compliance 
deadline.  But  this,  of  course,  is  so  much  dirty 
water  over  the  dam,  for  Stans.  Colson,  and 
Flanigan  are  no  longer  with  us  In  govern- 
ment. For  a  somewhat  different  matter, 
neither  Is  William  D.  Ruckelshaus. 

Yet  In  his  time  at  EPA.  Ruckelshai's  did 
manage  bravely  to  fend  off  intruding  exorv- 
tlve  hands.  At  his  insistence  on  February  2. 
1972,  the  federal  government  finally  moved 
against  Reserve.  Joined  eventually  by  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Minnesota  Pol- 
lution Control  Agency  as  coplaintiffs.  and  by 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  five  environmental 
organizations.  Including  the  Save  Lake  Su- 
perior Association  and  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  as  Interveners,  U.S.  attorneys 
filed  a  complaint  alleging  that  Reserve's  dis- 
charge Into  Lake  Superior  violated  sections 
of  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1970,  and  the  com- 
mon law  of  public  nuisance.  Reserve,  for  its 
part,  confidently  prepared  its  defense — con- 
fident because  it  had  already  won  a  .Tiinor 
court  skirmish  with  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
But  in  June  1973,  less  than  two  months  be- 
fore the  federal  case  was  to  go  to  trial  in  the 
U.S.  district  court  In  Minneapolis,  the  cen- 
tral legal  Issue  suddenly  shifted  from  water 
pollution  to  public  health.  EPA  had  discov- 
ered asbestlform  fibers  in  the  water  that  a 
hundred  thousand  people  were  drinking 
dally  In  Duluth. 

Babbitt,  due  south  of  Ely  and  the  sparkling 
lakes  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  is 
billed  In  the  local  literature  as  "a  new  city  in 
the  wilderness."  A  brochure  distributed  by 
the  Babbitt  Area  Business  and  Professional 
Association  acknowledges  that  the  tow-n.  in- 
corporated In  1956,  "doesn't  have  everything 
yet,  but  it  does  have  the  Important  ingredi- 
ents for  growth:  youthful  spirit  and  vigorl  " 
Such  expressions  of  boosterlsm  lead  one  to 
wonder  if  the  town  might  possibly  have  been 
named  in  honor  of  George  F.  Babbitt,  anti- 
hero  of  the  1922  Shiclalr  Lewis  novel,  who 
extolled  the  virtue  of  the  vigorous  "regular 
guy"  In  his  own  zestful  "Zip  City."  In  fact, 
I  put  the  question  myself  to  a  Reserve  public 
relations  man  last  summer,  but  he  promptly 
dismissed  the  association  as  an  ugly  coin- 
cidence. The  town,  he  said,  is  named  after 
Kurnal  Babbitt,  a  New  York  State  judge  who 
drew  up  the  papers  for  the  original  taconite 
mining  company,  which  failed  after  five  years 
in  the  business  and  two  years  after  publica- 
tion of  Lewis'  Babbitt. 

One  has  to  see  Babbitt  to  believe  it.  I  do 
not  mean  the  town,  which  has  hardly  any- 
thing except  housing  for  some  3,800  people, 
half  of  whom  work  for  Reserve  In  order  to 
support  most  of  the  other  half.  Driving  slowly 
one  can  see  all  there  is  to  see  of  the  town 
in  five  minutes.  What  boggles  the  mind  is 
the  mine  and  the  machines  that  are  work- 
ing there;  and  how  the  one  called  the  Jet 
Piercer,  screaming  like  a  rocket.  Its  burner 
head  generating  a  4,300-degree  flame,  spalls 
down  through  the  naked  rock;  and  the  am- 
monium nitrate  paste  that  is  pumped  into 
each  40-foot  hole;  and  the  sirens  before  the 
shot;  and  how,  from  a  mile  away  in  an  Au- 
gust drizzle,  you  can  see  the  sparks  followmg 
the  electric  fuses  across  the  top  of  the  mining 
bench,  and  then  the  dust  cloud  that  hovers 
40  stories  high  over  a  half -mUl  ion  tons  of 
shattered  taconite.  And  next,  the  giant  power 
shovels  and  trucks,  and  rocks  the  size  of  re- 
frigerators pouring  Into  the  mouth  of  the 
gyratory  crusher — the  world's  largest  mortar 
and  pestle — which  reduces  3,500  tons  per 
hour  to  eight-inch  pieces.  Then  four-inch 
pieces.  Grapefruits.  And  the  locomotives  go- 
ing down  the  rails  to  Silver  Bay.  a  departure 


about  e\ery  three  horrs.  120  to  160  rail  cars 
each  trip  and  each  car  filled  w-ith  85  gross- 
weight  tons  for  the  concentrating  plant.  And 
for  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior. 

Tlie  town  of  Silver  Bay  Is  much  h'lte  the 
tawii  of  Babbitt,  the  only  substantial  differ- 
ence being  that  Silver  Bay  enjoys  a  scenic 
view  nf  Lake  Superior,  while  Babbitt  enjoys 
an  aii--lied  that  is  somewhat  le  s  clouded  by 
gray  taconite  dust,  occasional  ammoiiiuni 
nitrate  explosions  nearby  notwithstanding. 
Silver  Bay  sprawls  across  the  slope  of  a  hill 
abo'.e  the  lake  and  inland  from  the  Reserve 
plant  .\  wide  road  winds  up  through  a'^peti 
and  birch  Ironi  US.  61,  and  as  you  approach 
the  development  you  are  greeted  by  signs  of 
welcome  from  tiie  com.munlty's  churche>.  aiid 
service  clubs.  There  is  a  shoppir.g  center 
with  three  gasoline  stations,  the  Big  Dollar, 
Kosy  Korner  Bakery.  Fish's  TV  Appliances. 
Minnesota  Power  &  Light.  Rexall  Drug;-,  the 
First  Nort'av.estern  Bank,  Skopmos,  Mom- 
gomery  Ward,  a  Laundromat,  a  bar,  and  a 
fast-order  cafe  called  the  Silver  Platter, 
where  rib-stlckiiig  fare  is  served  up  on  road- 
house  ceramic  antique.  The  curvilinear 
streets  are  lined  with  postwar  ranch-style 
homes.  The  lawns  are  trim  and  green.  The 
birds  are  singing  in  the  orr.ament.il  trees.  The 
tykes  are  out  on  their  trikes  and  blke.s,  and 
football  players  are  In  front  of  the  high 
school,  gulping  liuge  lungfuls  of  air  for  tii" 
summer  scrimmage.  In  short,  the  American 
Dream — as  long  as  you  keep  your  back  to  the 
launders,  the  green  water,  and  the  persistent 
smudge  that  lingers  over  U.S.  61  as  it  pa.-sc5 
the  pelletizing  furnaces  of  Reserve  M.nmg 
Company,  the  Minnesota  corporation  wuh 
headquartei-s  m  Cleveland  and  MiddIeto'.\n. 
Ohio. 

The  taconite  grapefruits  arriving  by  rail 
at  Silver  Bay  contain  23.5  percent  magnetite 
ore.  The  goal  now  is  to  increase  that  per- 
centage by  separating  the  magnetite  from 
what  Reserve  prefers  to  call  "unwanted'  and 
"useless"  minerals,  such  as  cummingtonite- 
grunerite.  The  process  begins  uphill  from 
U.S.  61  and  progresses,  generally  by  conveyor 
belt,  dov.-n  through  a  number  of  stages  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  In  the  first  stage  the 
grapefruits  are  fed  through  a  dump  lioppcr 
to  a  cone  crusher  system.  The  grapefruits 
are  reduced  to  pecans.  Next  the  pecans  are 
conveyed  under  the  highway  to  the  storage 
bins  of  the  cjncenT'  ..trr  r'U-iits;  and  frou;  tlie 
bins  they  are  fed  to  a  mill  to  be  tumbled 
and  ground  by  steel  rods  to  the  consistency 
of  coar.se  sand.  Still,  eacli  particle  is  only  23  6 
percent  magnetite.  Then  the  coarse  parti- 
cles are  conveyed  to  a  magnetic  separator, 
which  di-icards  a  third  of  the  "useless'"  min- 
erals and  sends  the  viseful — now  some  40 
percent  magnetite  by  volume — to  a  second 
milling  system.  In  the  .second  mill,  steel  balls 
in  a  rotating  drum  grind  the  particles  even 
finer,  to  a  flourlike  consistency.  And  again 
magnetic  separation,  so  that  now  the  flour 
is  more  than  60  percent  magnetite.  Thruugh 
all  of  this  comes  a  constant  voluminous  flow 
of  Lake  Superior  water,  carrying  off  the  use- 
less unwanted  minerals.  But  now  the  water 
is  sucked  away,  and  what  remains  is  a  jet 
black  concentrate  that  Is  rolled  again  and 
again  in  another  drum  until  the  moist  par- 
ticles embrace  each  other  and  snowball  into 
pellets.  Small-bore  musket  calls.  Finally,  the 
musket  balls  are  conveyed  to  the  furnace.=  of 
the  peiletiziiig  plant,  where  they  are  baked 
six  minutes  for  hardness  and  porosity  at 
2.400  degree*.  Viola.  W'ho  needs  or  wants  to 
know  more  than  that?  Except  for  one  thing; 
Where  did  all  tiie  useless  uiiv.anted  minerals 
go? 

Seriously  I  mean  here  are  brociiuies  and 
thrcvaways  prepared  for  visiting  tourists 
and  the  press.  They  explain  everything  you 
ever  wanted  to  know  about  taconite  mining 
and  processing  except:  Where  did  all  the 
rest  of  it  go?  Here  is  a  "photo  clip  sheet"  kit 
from  Reserve,  detailing  every  conceivable 
step  of  the  operation.  But  aside  frotn  the  pel- 
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lets,  which  are  only  a  third  of  the  voUune 
where  did  the  rest  of  u  go?  And  here  l.s  Your 
Visit  to  Reserve,'  ei^lit  newsy  pages  In  slick- 
piiper  duoroiie  for  up  to  2.U(io  vwitor>'  who 
are  >nid  to  .slop  each  v  icatioii  day  tor  a  ■de- 
tailed explaudiuin  nf  the  process."  De'aUed 
it  I.-.,  from  how  much  Reserve  pay.^  in  taxes 
to  a  functional  chart  of  the  whole  fomple.x 
process  from  cru-^her  to  fiirn.-ice  to  .'-hip  I  he 
cover  of  thl.s  booklet  sht  w^  the  full  -ipre.id  of 
Sliver  Bay- everything  except  the  launder.'^. 
Why  were  the  laiuidcrs  cropped'.'  If  only  the 
cover  had  been  a  feu  inches  wider.  And  the 
functional  chart  '  Bey,)iid  the  furnace  it  ends 
with  the  explanation.  "Plant  dL^charire :  two 
tons  waste  one  tun  pelletr..'  AH  right.  We 
know  about  the  pellets.  But  where  does  the 
rest  of  It  go'  The  i  .vo  tons.  hell.  The  67.000 
tons  daily,  it  is  as  U  the  u.seless  unwanted 
minerals  had  somcho.-.  been  vacuumed  Into 
the  not-so-thm  air  of  Silver  Bay.  which  Is 
.something  I  am  -ure  C  Wiiliam  Verity  and 
his  Eissociatfs  would  like  to  pull  off,  il  only 
there  were  some  way  to  do  it  for  free. 

I  was  beyond  the  furnaces  and  the  fan- 
tasies I  stood  at  the  lip  of  a  launder  w  ith  my 
guide  from  Reserve.  The  t.^illnes  poured  out 
across  the  delta  to  the  lake.  I  asked  a 
question. 

"Aren't  there  any  industrial  uses  for  the 
tailings?  ' 

"Lots,"  he  said    '  Get  the  water  out  ol  it, 
and   you  can   use  it   for   the   foundations  of 
hitjhways.  the  manufacture  of  ttlass." 
"Why  not.  then?" 

He  had  been  looking  at  the  lake,  at  the 
Krav-green  water  cvirlmg  out  across  the  rich 
blue  roor  of  the  Great  Trough.  Slowly  he 
turned  away  "Nobody  could  possibly  use  it 
all.  "  he  said.  '  There's  just  too  much.  ' 

On  .^pril  20.  1974— after  119  days  of  trial, 
after  hearing  more  than  100  witnesses, 
examining  more  than  1.600  exhibits,  and 
revle'wlng  nearly  20.000  pages  of  courtroom 
tran.script— U  S.  District  Court  Judi^e  Mile.s 
W.  Lord  issued  a  terse  thirteen-page  memo- 
randum In  his  findings  of  fact  he  held  that 
Reserve  Mining  Company's  "discharge  mto 
the  air  substantially  endangers  the  health 
of  the  people  of  Stiver  Bay  and  surrounding 
communities  as  far  away  a.s  the  eastern 
sh'Te  in  Wiscon.-m,  "  and  that  its  discharge 
of  asbestoslike  fibers  into  the  water  like- 
wise "endangers  the  health  of  the  people  who 
procure  their  drinking  water  from  the  west- 
ern arm  of  Lake  Superior  "  Judge  Lord  fur- 
ther found  that  testimony  and  representa- 
tions by  the  chief  executlve.s  of  Armco  and 
Republic,  heard  under  oath  that  very  day, 
and  by  the  defense  in  general  In  seeking  to 
place  conditions  o\\  Reserve's  abatement  of 
the  discharge  (such  as  obtaining  federal  and 
state  subsidies),  were  "unacceptable,  pre- 
posterous, absurd,  and  shocking  '  Faced  with 
the  defendanto'  "intransigence.  '  Judge  Lord 
concluded,  "the  court  must  order  an  imme- 
diate curtailment  of  the  discharge."  \\.  one 
minute  after  midnight  on  April  21st,  Reserve's 
mills  and  magnets  and  drums  and  conveyors 
fell  silent.  The  lips  of  the  launders  went  dry. 
Tet  within  48  hours,  on  the  e-.ening  of  the 
fourth  annlver.sary  of  Earth  Day.  an  emer- 
gency panel  of  three  Judges  from  the  US. 
Court  of  Appeals  (or  the  Eighth  Circuit 
granted  Reserve's  attorneys  a  stay  of  Judge 
Lord's  injunction.  So  once  more  the  tailings 
poured  down  the  launders  at  Silver  Bay. 

In  staying  the  Injunction  until  the  merits 
of  the  ca.se  could  be  heard  and  decided  by 
the  full  appellate  court,  the  circuit  Judges 
found  that  the  plalntiSs  had  failed  to  prove 
a  demonstrable  health  ha.'ard:  that  the  as- 
sumption of  such  a  hazard  was  ba.sed  solely 
on  medical  hypothesis  and  was.  therefore, 
■"simply  beyond  proof  "  In  other  words,  as- 
bestlform  fibers  might  be  a  murder  weapon, 
but  -Show  us  the  bodies.  Moreover,  the  p.mel 
held  that  Judge  Lord's  resolution  of  a  rea- 
.sonable  doubt  in  favor  Of  public  health 
might  better  have  been  left  to  a  legislative 
body    And  wl»h  the  Imrl'.catlnn  that  Judge 


I.ord  had  .<^.-.Mu-h(. -.v  ruled  iiu'ciuit.-.bly  in 
'balancing  the  liealth  and  envlronmemal  de- 
mands of  society  at  large  agfilnst  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  those  parties  and  com- 
munities immediately  affected,"  the  panel 
went  on  to  quote  from  an  opinion  once  ren- 
dered bv  Chiet  Ju-stlce  Warren  Burger  of  the 
rs  Suprpnif  Ci.'urt.  when  ho  was  sitting  as 
a  circuit  Judge: 

■"Our  society  and  Its  governmental  instru- 
mentalities, having  been  less  than  aleil.  to 
the  needs  rf  our  environmei.t  for  genera- 
tions have  ii.iW  taken  protective  steps.  These 
developments,  however,  pral.^^eworthy.  should 
not  lead  ccmrts  to  exercise  equitable  powers 
loo.sely  or  casually  whenever  a  claim  of  'en- 
vironmental dau'.aL'e"  is  asserted.  The  world 
must  go  on  and  new  environmental  leglsla- 
ti  111  must  be  rareiully  meshed  with  more 
traditional  patterns  of  feder.il  regulation." 

The    panel    further    noted    Us    .somewhat 
magnanimous,  belief  that    "there  are  neither 
heroes  nor  villains  among   the  present  par- 
ticipants m   this  lawsuit."    Rut  It  did  condi- 
tion Its  stay  on  Re.serves  "gixjd  faith  "  in  tak- 
ing    prompt   steps  '   to   abate   the  discharge 
and  move  its  disposal  of  tailings  to  an  ac- 
ceptable  on-land   sue    Exactly   what   consti- 
tutes prompt  steps  In  the  eves  of  the  Eighth 
Circuit  Court  was  not  made  clear.  After  ten 
months  and  with  what  .seents  to  be  an  indeti- 
nite  stay  to  keep  its  launders  open.  Re.ser\e 
is  still  playing  pin  the  tailings  on  the  donkey 
When  and  it  it  is  ever  finished,  the  United 
States  of  America  vs.  Reserve  Mining  Com- 
pany—or 5-72  Civil   19  as  It  IS  known  to  the 
hie  clerks  of  the  U.S.  Di.sirtct  Court  at  Min- 
neapolis—may  well  enter  the  record  books  lu-. 
the  lungest  and  most  complex  envlronmentijl 
litigation  since  sDciety.  as  Mr   Justice  Burger 
put  it,  began  taking  '"protective  steps."  Mo- 
tions, briefs,  opinions.  applica!ioiis,  remands, 
and  appeals  have  been  filed  and  cro.ss-hle  • 
some  all  the  way  from  Judge  Lord's  chambo- 
through  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Aopeals 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  back  again. 
If  it  were  passible  to  collect  all  the  origin;! 
documents,    and    each    mimeographed    Copy 
thereof,  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  tie 
accumulation  filling  two  dozen  of  those  86- 
gross-ton  ore  cars  that  run  from  the  mine  hi 
Babbitt  to  the  plant  at  Silver  Bay.  Then  Ki'- 
serve  could  dump  the  entire  record,  and  i:  ■ 
own  persiflage,  into  the  lake  as  well.  For  de- 
spite   the    present   lack    of    injunctive    relif  i 
from  the  company's  otfal,  and  the  appeUate 
courts   skepticism    on    the   question   of   en- 
dangered public  health,  it  was  not  the  go\  - 
ernment  and  environmentalists  that  emerged 
battered  from  their  139  days  In  court.  It  was 
Reserve,  which  had  .sought  to  project  for  It- 
self and  Its  Ohio  profit  centers  an  image  as 
the   undisputed   Mister   Clean    of   Lake   Su- 
perior,  but   which   came   away   instead   as   a 
corporate     wastrel     with     failing    grades    In 
almost  everything  from  ethics  to  mineralogy. 
Reserve  has  contended  from  the  beginning, 
for    example    that   cummingtonite-grunerlte 
entered  the  lake  from  a  number  of  .satural 
sources;    Indeed,  that  it  was  present  In  the 
waters    of    some    60    tributaries   feeding    the 
lake     Yet    the    plaintiffs   also   .sampled   sedi- 
ments from  streams,  includisg  those  between 
Silver  Bay  and  Duluth,  and  in  only  one  of 
more  than  50,  the  Montreal  River,  was  cum- 
mingtonite-grunerlte   found    by    X-ray    dif- 
fraction. Of  the  Reserve  analysts.  Judge  Lord 
noted  in  a  memorandum  supplementing  hl3 
shutdown   order   of   April   20th:    "When   ex- 
po.sed  to  extensive  cro.ss -examination  ...  it 
became    clear    that    the    (Reserve]    criteria 
used  for  identifying  cummingtonite-gruner- 
lte  m    this  study    (werel    highly   subjective, 
with  bi.is  entering  into  the  determination."" 
Moreover,  Judge  Lord  pointed  out.  the  gov- 
eraments  finding  was  consistent  with  testi- 
mony  that  cummliigtonlte-gruncrite   is   not 
pre.=ent  in  core  samples  of  lake-bottom  .sedi- 
ment predating  the  start  of  Re.serve's  opera- 
tions. 

It  was  al.so  Reserve's  contention  that  vir- 
tually alt  of  Us  taJIIng."!.  rather  than  .sweep- 


ing out  into  the  lake,  settled  .safely  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Great  Trough,  at  depths  ol 
from  600  to  900  feet.  The  force  of  gravity, 
said  Reserves  witnesses,  simply  pulls  tlie 
heavier  fluid  downward  from  the  delta.  A 
"density  current."  they  called  it.  Yet  tlie 
couri  found  that  the  density  current  i 
brokt'ii  up  bv  thermodclines.  which  pesl  u.l 
layers  of  tailings:  and  that  vertical  turbu- 
lence and  deep  mixing  spread  thtse  tailiiiL-. 
around  the  entire  western  arm  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, not  to  mention  Duluths  nuuiicip.il 
wa;cr  supplv  Samples  of  that  supply,  taken 
from  'he  Lakewood  Pumping  Station  durin.; 
•he  \ears  19.19-40.  1949-50  and  1964-6.^  un.l 
pre-erved  in  vials,  showed  no  traces  of  cuin- 
iningtruille-crunente  for  the  first  two  period-. 
I  before  Reserve  came  to  Silver  Bay)  btit  did 
show  positive  traces  for  the  later.  Reserve 
then  claimed  that  cummingtonite-grunerlte 
undoubtedly  h.ad  been  present  in  the  older 
samples,  but  tinfortunately  had  dLssolvcd 
over  the  years. 

All  this  was  merely  prelude  to  two  main 
events — the  questioti  of  asbestos  and  public 
health,  and  the  feiisibillty  of  shifting  the 
disposal  of  tailings  to  an  on -land  site. 

Ill   defending   ILself  on   the  health  count. 
Reserve  contended  that  the  level  of  exposvire 
to  people  inhaling  or  ingestli^g  fibers  from 
Its  discharge  was  not  sufficient  to  pose  a  haz- 
ard:    tliereiore,    no    health    problem    could 
logically    be    as.sociated    with    the   discliarge. 
To  support  such  a  claim  Reserve  fielded  its 
own    medical    and   scientific    witnes.ses.    But 
later  In  the  trial  it  embraced  the  testimony 
of   Dr.   Arnold  Brown,  chairman  of   tlie  de- 
partment of  pathology  and  anatomy  at   the 
Mayo    Clinic    and    Judge    Miles    Lord's    own 
court-appointed  impartial  expert  witness.  It 
was    Dr.    Brown's    belief,    for    example,    that 
asbestos   fibers  are   present   in   tiie  lungs  of 
most  urban  adults  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  such  fibers  have  been  detected  as 
well  in  beer,  wine,  and  ginger  ale.  There  was 
no  evidence  at  present.  Dr.  Brown  testified. 
that    any    increased   Incidence   of   cancer   at 
Silver  Bay  or  Duluth  could  be  attributed  to 
asbestos  fibers  in  the  air  or  water:  in  fact, 
it  was  Impossible  to  predict  an  Increased  In- 
cidence of  cancer  simply  by  virture  of  the 
presence   of   the   fibers  In   the   air  or  water. 
Still.    Dr.    Brown's    testimony   did    not    alto- 
gether please  the  attorneys  for  Reserve,  for 
he   concluded:    '"The   fibers   should   not    be 
present  In  the  drinking  water  of  the  people 
of  the  North    Shore  .  .  .  jThel  presence  of  a 
known  human  carcinogen   (and  here  he  was 
speaking  of  fibers  In  the  air)   ...  Is  In  my 
view  a  caiuse   for  concern,  and   if   there  are 
means  for  removing   the  human  carcinogen 
from  the  environment,  that  should  be  done  " 
For  its  part,  the  government  relied  heavily 
on   the   testimony  of   Dr,   Irving  J,   Sellkorr, 
direct  >r  of  the  Environmental  Sciences  Labo- 
ratory at   the  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medi- 
cine  in  New  York.  Dr.  Selikoff  said  he  had 
conducted    epidemiological   studies   of   four 
.separate  groups  of  factory  workers  expo.sed 
to  asbestos.  Three  of  these  grovips,  number- 
ing   in    aggregate    more   than    14,000    Indivi- 
duals,   showed   an   excessive    rate    of   death 
from    lung    cancer,    pleural    and    peritoneal 
mesothelioma,  .osbestosis.  and  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  colon,  and  rectum  over  that  pro- 
jected for  these  dLseases  and  the  population 
as   a    whole   by    the   U.S.    National   Office   of 
Vital    Statistics.   The   deaths   did    not   occur 
until  twenty  years  or  more  after  the  first  ex- 
posure:  and  in  each  group  the  incidence  of 
cancer    was    three    times    greater    than    ex- 
pected.  Dr.   Selikoff   further  testified   that  a 
distinct  public  health  hazard  was  posed  by 
the  presence  of  amphibole  fibers,  morpholog- 
ically  consistent   with   amoslte   asbestos,   in 
the   Duluth   water  supply.   Amphibole   levels 
In  the  ambient  air  at  Silver  Bay.  he  added, 
were  ten  times  greater  than  those  measured 
near  insulation  .spraying  sites  In  New  York 
City,  where  there  is  now   a  ban  on  asbestos 
spraying. 
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The  Selikoff  testimony  was  supported  by  a 
number  of  other  government  witnesses.  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Mason,  a  statistician  with  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  reported  that  he 
had  exaniined  cancer  mortality  statistics  for 
Duluth  for  the  period  1965-69  and  had  found 
54  "excess"  deaths  as  compared  to  the  rate  for 
the  state  of  Minnesota.  He  also  testified  that 
rates  for  cancer  of  the  rectum  were  Increas- 
ing In  Duluth  while  national  rates  have  been 
declining.  Although  Dr.  Mason  could  not 
state  unequivocally  that  excess  cancer  deaths 
in  Duluth  were  caused  specifically  by  am- 
phibole fibers,  neither  could  he  conclude 
"that  there  is  no  risk  tfl  the  population  (of 
Duiuth]  ...  as  a  fvinction  of  their  exposure  to 
water-borne  asbestos  particles."  Dr.  William 
J.  Nicholson,  biophysicist  and  associate  of 
Dr,  Selikoff  at  Mount  Sinai,  added:  "If  we 
wait  until  "ne  see  the  bodies  Ui  tlie  "street, 
we  would  then  be  certain  that  there  would 
be  another  .30  or  40  years  of  mortality  ex- 
perience that  would  be  before  us.  To  wait  for 
deatiis  would  In  fact  be.  from  public  heallii 
considerations,  irresponsible." 

As  the  trial  plodded  on  in  U.S.  District 
Court,  the  central  arguny«W^oon  shifted  to 
whether  Reserve  could  ccfae^  with  an  alter- 
nate disposal  system  that  w'oiild  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  government.  Reserve  maintained 
there  was  only  one  feasible  alternative — a 
deep-water  plan  whereby  the  tailings  would 
be  pumped  through  pipes  directly  to  the 
Great  Trough.  Day  after  day  of  testimony 
was  heard  as  Reserve  witnesses  and  attorneys 
sought  to  assure  the  court  of  the  plan's  en- 
vironmental safeguards,  svuh  as  the  addition 
to  the  tailings  of  some  12.000  pounds  per 
day  of  pol\Tners  to  hasten  settling  on  the 
bottom.  The  government  promptly  devalued 
that  dividend  by  demonstrating  that  among 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  one  of  the  poly- 
mers Reserve  proposed  to  use  is  a  known 
mutagen  and  carcinogen  called  ethylenei- 
mine. 

The  impracticality  of  the  deep-water  plan 
apparently  v.as  also  known  at  the  time  by 
Reserve  executives,  even  as  they  continued  to 
hail  it  in  court  as  the  only  alternative.  As 
Judge  Lord  reconstructed  it  in  his  supple- 
mental memorandum:  "Notwithstanding 
[Reserve  Vice-President  Kenneth  M.)  Haley's 
denials  under  oath,  there  was  a  plan  In  ex- 
istence which  provided  for  total  on-land 
disposal  of  tailings  .  .  .  Records  provided 
during  the  testimony  showed  that  the  deep- 
pipe  system  presented  by  Mr.  Haley  to  this 
court  had  In  fact  been  rejected  by  Mr. 
Haley's  task  force  in  1972."  Clearly  annoyed 
by  such  "misrepresentations."  Judge  Lord 
found  the  defendants  had  acted  In  "bad 
faith"  by  withholding  documents  "in  viola- 
tion of  plaintiffs"  discovery  requests  and  this 
court's  order." 

Then  began  what  Judge  Lord  was  later  to 
describe  as  "the  corporate  shell  game."  The 
on-land  disposal  plan  that  had  been  dis- 
covered In  Reserve's  files  proposed  that  the 
Palisade  Creek  Valley,  some  1.2  miles  in- 
land from  the  lake  and  Just  across  a  low 
ridge  from  Silver  Bay.  be  converted  Into  a 
vast  tailings  basin  contained  by  a  series  of 
dams.  From  one  configuration  advanced  by 
Reserve,  it  appeared  that  the  main  dam 
would  be  twice  as  long  and  as  high  as  the 
Grand  Coulee.  What  the  Reserve  planners 
had  failed  to  take  into  account  (or,  as  some 
cynics  have  it,  what  they  did  take  into  ac- 
count with  malice  aforethought)  was  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Resources* 
interest  in  this  same  valley,  which  had  not 
only  been  Identified  in  the  early  1960's  as 
a  potential  park  site,  but  as  one  of  the  seven 
most  attractive  of  some  700  sites  considered. 
Moreover,  as  Judge  Lord  noted  subsequently 
in  his  response  to  the  appellate  cotirfs  order 
of  remand,  It  became  evident  that  Reserve's 
plan  for  the  Palisade  Valley  "was  being  fash- 
ioned before  the  court's  very  eyes."  In  effect. 
Judge  Lord  found  that  Reserve's  plan  was 
••conceptual  at  best,"  In  that  no  tests  had 
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been  conducted  to  determhie  the  stability 
of  dam  construction  material  that  there  had 
been  no  test  drillings  or  detailed  geological 
surveys  of  the  area,  and  that  Reserve,  by  its 
own  admission,  "had  done  nothing  more  than 
eyeball  the  area  to  determine  whether  the 
tailings  would  be  visible  from  Highway  61.  " 
Later  the  Judge  toured  tlae  area  himself,  on 
foot,  scrambling  across  rock  ledges  to  view 
the  valley's  lush  forest  of  aspen  and  birch 
and  fir,  and  the  creek  winding  past  beaver- 
built  pools  to  the  shining  waters  of  Lake 
Superior.  Having  seen  it,  the  Judge  wrote: 

"The  Palisades  area  provides  a  place  upon 
which  to  roam,  to  be  free,  to  enjoy  tlie  opu- 
lence of  the  scenic  wonders  that  liave  been 
provided  by  nature.  This  court  cannot  al- 
low the  present  greed  of  a  few  to  deny  price- 
less treasures  to  many.  It  cannot  allow  the 
immediate  problems  of  some  to  cheat  others 
of  their  environmental  birthright." 

As  Reserve  defined  them,  the  immediate 
problems  were  of  course  economic.  And  "with 
llie  Palisades  plan  about  to  be  shot  down  by 
a  hang-tough  Judge,  Reserve  was  now  forced 
to  consider  other  alternatives  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  were  unattractive  to  the 
firm — alternatives  such  as  the  International 
Engineering  Company's  design  for  a  new- 
concentrator  plant  at  the  mine  site  in  Bab- 
bitt, with  on-land  disposal  nearby  and  only 
the  pelletizing  and  ship-loading  functions 
remaining  at  the  end  of  the  rail  line  in  Sil- 
ver Bay,  The  relocation,  according  l-o  Inter- 
national's figures,  would  cost  Reserve  $188.7 
million  in  capital  expenditures.  Reserve 
promptly  factored  this  estimate  up  to  $391.2 
million,  a  figure  the  government  termed 
"outrageously  high"  in  view  of  cost  estimates 
announced  by  two  other  taconHe  processors 
planning  new  faculties  at  Hibbing  and  Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota. 

The  fiscal  laments  of  Reserve  were  further 
discredited  by  the  testimony  of  economist  R. 
Glenn  Berryman,  who  calculated  that  rather 
than  sapping  Reserve's  economic  vitality,  the 
International  plan  would  in  fact  result  in 
Increased  profitability.  Urir.g  figure:;  supplied 
by  Reserve.  Berryman  computed  the  com- 
pany's average  income  after  taxes  for  the 
years  1970-72  at  $18  million  annually,  it.s 
income  per  ton  or  -jre  shipped  at  $1.88,  and 
its  rate  of  return  (to  Armco  and  Republic) 
on  assets  at  8.27  percent.  Next,  Berryman 
made  a  forecast  of  Reserve's  potential  profit- 
ability based  on  certain  assumptions,  includ- 
ing capital  expenditures  of  about  $188  mil- 
lion for  on-land  disposal  and  concentrating 
at  Babbitt,  increased  operating  costs  as  a 
result  thereof,  but  a  decrease  in  other  operat- 
ing costs  as  a  result  of  product  improve- 
ment. (With  up-to-date  equipment  Installed 
in  a  new  concentrator  plant,  product  im- 
provement "wotild  come  through  a  reduction 
in  the  silica  content  of  the  concentrate,  a 
sub.sequent  reduction  In  the  overall  cost  of 
blast  ftirnace  fuel  and  maintenance,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Iron  content — not  to 
mention  the  market  value — of  the  finished 
pellets.)  With  these  assumptions,  Berryman 
came  up  with  a  forecasted  profitability  for 
the  years  1973-75  that  could  result  in  an 
average  annual  after-tax  income  of  $31.7 
million,  an  average  income  per  tori  shipped  of 
$3.17,  and  an  average  rate  of  return  on 
assets,  of  9.68  percent.  Even  without  product 
improvement,  Berryman  testified.  Reserve 
could  make  the  move  to  Babbitt  and  still  pass 
on  a  profit  to  Its  parent  corporations.  But  of 
course  Reserve  does  not  want  to  move  any- 
thing to  Babbitt,  or  anywliere  else  for  that 
matter.  Why  should  it,  with  tight  money 
and  inflation  clouding  such  forecasts  as 
Berryman's,  and  when,  by  most  accounts,  it 
has  already  saved  more  than  $50  million  by 
allowing  gravity  and  a  lake  to  dLspose  of  Its 
tailings? 

So  the  shell  game  continues.  In  one  of  the 
most  recent  moves,  Reserve  (witli  some  en- 
couragement from  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals)  offered  yet  another  on-land  dis- 


po:-il  pliiii.  this  time  'ur  Mile  Post  7.  seve.i 
mile.-  up  the  rail  line  from  Silver  Bay  near 
I-ax  Lake.  Judge  Lord  characterised  the  pro- 
posal as  "shabby  and  hollow."  And  once  again 
from  Re.-erve  came  ominous  hints  that  if  It 
cannot  have  its  way.  t'nat  if  it  must  abate  the 
dis  iiarge  on  anyone's  terms  other  than  Us 
own.  then  pcrh.ips  i»  miglit  pick  up  its 
marbles  and  go  home  t.i  Middleiown.  le.'.vlli? 
Its  ;h.200  workers  to  foe  vicissitudes  of  in:em- 
pIo\naent  a:id  pu'olic  !i:;:istanLe.  In  respouTe 
t  1  eari.er  tiirctti.  Ju-di^e  Lord  lia'l  writto.; : 

Defendants  are  using  the  v  ork  force  at 
P'-servc's  plants  as  hostages.  In  order  to  free 
the  work  force  of  Reserve,  the  court  must 
permit  the  continued  exposure  of  known 
liumr.n  carcinogens  to  the  citi/ens  of  Dulutii 
and  other  Nortli  Shore  commur.ities.  The 
CKtirl  will  have  no  part  of  ilii-  lorm  o: 
<  "onomic  blackmail." 

0:i  October  11,  1974,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court — Justice  William  O.  Douglas  dissent- 
i;:g — denied  without  prejudice  the  govern- 
n;eat'.=:  applic.ition  for  an  order  vacating  the 
.-t.Ty  granted  Reserve  by  the  Eighth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Justice  Douglas  noted  in 
hl-s  dissent  that  the  Court  of  Apjjeals'  posi- 
tion .'■eemed  to  hold  tliat  "maximizing 
pi'oftts"  was  the  measure  of  the  public  good, 
and  i.e  added: 

"If  .  .  .  there  is  douljt.  it  should  be  re- 
:.i>!-.ed  in  favor  of  humanity,  Icst  in  the  end 
our  judicial  syst€m  be  part  and  parcel  of  a 
regime  that  makes  people  .  .  .  tiie  victims 
of  the  great  god  progress  .  ,  .  Our  guiding 
principle  sliould  be  Mr.  Justice  Holmes'  dic- 
tum tiiat  our  waterways,  great  and  small,  are 
treasures,  not  garbage  dumps  or  cesspools." 

Ben  Boo  is  the  Mayor  of  Duluth.  He  is  a 
friendly,  accessible  man,  an  able  administra- 
tor, and  a  shrewd  politician.  From  the  win- 
dows ol  ills  city  hall  office  you  can  look  down 
to  the  waterfront  of  what  has  become,  since 
completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  o;:e 
of  the  busiest  ports  In  North  America.  Tlie 
day  I  was  there  the  harbor  was  crowded 
Willi  sliips,  the  docks  and  storage  facilities 
brimming  witli  lumber  and  grain.  And  Iron 
ore.  Duluth  is  filled  with  magnificent  old 
liouses  and  hardworking  people.  It  is  a  fine 
city:  and  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  Ben  Boo  is  a 
fine  mayor  who  doesn't  run  scared.  We  talked 
about  water,  the  kind  you  drink. 

Mayor  Boo  said  1973  had  been  some  year, 
all  right,  beginning  with  the  EP.A  discovery 
of  asbestlform  fibers  in  the  city's  water  sup- 
ply right  at  the  start  of  the  tourist  season. 
■"It  hurt  us  some,  the  publicity."  he  said. 
'But  the  people  here  were  wonderful.  No  one 
panicked.  I  guess  a  lot  of  them  had  the  feel- 
ing it  would  go  away."  Despite  the  prevailing 
optimistic  mood  of  his  constituents.  Boo 
wasted  no  time.  He  immediately  retained  a 
firm  of  consultants  to  make  preliminary 
studies  for  a  filtration  system  at  the  Lake- 
wood  Pumping  Station;  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived pledges  of  federal  aid:  put  the  state's 
Civil  Defense  people  on  standby  with  tank 
trucks  to  provide  600,000  gallons  of  well  water 
daily,  if  such  action  were  deemed  necessary; 
arranged,  through  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  for  tlie  installation  of  portable 
water  filters  In  public  places:  and  demanded 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  Reserve  Min- 
ing Company  halt  its  discharge  into  the  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Superior.  Later  the  City  of  Du- 
luth moved  to  Intervene  as  a  party  plalntiiT 
in  tlie  case  being  tried  by  Judge  Lord,  mucli 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  Duluth  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  had  already  thrown  in 
its  lot  with  the  other  side.  And  so  it  went, 
through  the  summer  and  Into  the  winter 
and  on  to  the  spring  of  1974,  to  the  morning 
of  April  23rd  to  be  exact,  v^hen  tlie  people 
of  Dviluth  awoke  to  some  reassuring  news. 
Tlie  Eighth  Circuit  Covut  of  Appeals  had  re- 
versed Judge  Lord  on  the  health  issue,  and 
faster  than  you  can  say  cumminglonit*- 
grunerite.  in  many  people's  minds  all  those 
amphibole  fibers  were  thereby  and  forever 
rendered  harmless.  In  August  the  Army  Corps 
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of  Engineerri  notified  the  mayor  that  they 
•.vould  no  longer  provide  and  Install  the 
portable  filters  as  a  public  service.  Why  not? 
Because,  according  to  the  Corps'  inverted 
logic,  it  had  been  proved  that  there  was  no 
health  ha^^ard  i  which  is  not  quite  the  same 
iis  a  health  hazard  not  being  proved). 

"They  weren  t  too  .sutccsstul  anyway."  said 
Den  Boo  of  the  filters.  "They  needed  a  lot  of 
maintenance.  They  were  graduallv  plugging 
up.' 
"With  a.^bestos?" 

"With  whatever  came  with  the  water." 
"But  what  about  the  Selikoff  testimony?  ' 
"Scare  stories."  said  the  mayor. 
rfo  you  are  not  terribly  concerned  about 
tisc  iiealih  issue?" 

'Oh,  well  still  go  ahead  with  the  filtration 
syotem  at  the  pumpiiii;  station." 
"Thfn  you  are  cor.ceiiied." 
"No,"  said  Ben  Boo.  "I  am  not." 
The  Pickwick  Rcnaurant  on  Superior 
Street  in  downtown  DuUith  feauires  fresh 
lake  trout  and  a  splendid  view  of  the  harbor. 
You  enter  through  a  door  with  a  sign  that 
reads.  "Filtered  Water."  The  filter  itself,  one 
i<f  those  installed  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
t-ineers,  is  located  under  and  attached  to  the 
water  tap  where  the  waitres.-es  fill  glas.ses  on 
their  way  from  the  kitchen  to  the  room  with 
a  view.  The  filter  is  a  12-inc'.i  jar  packed 
tightly  with  thin  shafts  like  pipe  cleaners — 
your  Maglnot  Line  against  a  mouthful  of 
amphibole  fibers  To  partake  of  asbestos-free 
water,  of  course,  a  resident  of  DuUith  does 
not  have  to  go  out  on  the  tov. n  every  night. 
Ben  Boo  has  made  tiltcred  water  available 
at  the  city's  firehouses.  and  WDIO-TV.  the 
local  broadcasting  station,  generously  shares 
Its  copious  hilltop  well  with  the  populace, 
which  carries  away  about  45.000  gallons  each 
month.  Not  much,  considering  that  Duluth's 
total  consumption  is  15  million  gallons  a 
day.  Still,  the  WDIO  water  is  there  for  any- 
one who  wants  it:  aitd  those  who  do.  if  you 
bother  to  ask  their  opinion,  are  more  than 
happy  to  express  themselves  on  the  current 
distressing  situation.  Said  one  elderly  man 
emerging  from  the  well-shed  with  a  pla-stlc 
Jug  in  each  hand.  'How  come  I  have  to  pay 
for  sewage  disposal  and  everyone  I  know  has 
to  pay  for  sewage  disposal  and  that  outfit 
up  the  lake,  that  Re.-;er'.e.  gets  it  for  nothing' 
How-  come  is  what   I'd  like  to  know" 

And  at  the  bar  of  the  Pickwick  sat  a  man 
who  for  28  years  worked  as  a  brakeman  on 
trains  hauling  ore  from  Mesabl.  He  is  re- 
tired. I  found  this  out  after  I  mentioned 
the  filtered  water  Then  he  began  to  .speak 
of  Lake  Superior  "I  love  that  lake."  he  said. 
"I  fish  It  a  lot.  but  mostly  Just  look  at  it 
In  the  war  it  was  good  to  be  from  Minnesota 
because  Minnesota  was  p.irt  of  this  lake. 
And  yoxi  could  be  pmud  because  all  your 
buddies  knew  that  this  was  where  the  fresh 
air  and  clean  water  was  But  now  these  sons- 
of -bitches  in  Cleveland  and  Dayton  .  .  ." 
"Middletown.  '  I  said 

"And  Middletown  — all  the  way  down  in 
Ohio,  can  you  believe  it^ — are  pouring  their 
crap  into  this  lake.  And  they're  killing  It." 
Having  said  that,  the  man  who  loves  Lake 
Superior  slammed  his  fist  on  the  bar  and 
stalked  out  throut-'h  the  door,  the  one  with 
the  sign  that  reads.  "Filtered  Water  " 

T  stalked  otit.  too.  In  the  morning  I  drove 
oi't  along  the  US  61.  past  the  Lakewood 
Ptminl'ig  Station  The  pump  house.  I  under- 
stinft.  is  finally  to  be  retrofitted  with  a  fil- 
tration system:  and  the  project  possibly 
m^'v  be  completed  in  time  fi.r  a  Bicentennial 
Year  chrlstenlnL'  Possibly,  but  rot  probablv, 
b-f-.i7se  Ben  Boo  is  hicglinrt  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
nn'l  the  Reserve  Minim?  ConiDiiny  over  the 
dflicate  question  of  who  will  hr!p  him  pick 
up  the  $6  million  tab. 

.And  then  I  wa-s  talking  with  Dr.  Donald 
Mount,  a  biologist  and  director  of  EPA's 
National  Water  Quality  laboratory,  not  far 
from  the  pump  house  olT  Highway  61.  "Every 


liter  of  water  coming  Into  Duluth  right  now 
contains  about  35  million  asbestlform  fibers," 
Mount  was  saying.  "I  can't  understand  how 
we  can  treat  so  many  people  as  if  they  were 
laboratory  animals." 

A  few  miles  northea.st  of  Silver  Bav.  the 
pink  porphyritic  ledges  of  PalLsade  Head 
rise  350  feet  above  the  lake.  Legend  ha.s  it 
that  Chippewa  braves,  from  their  canoes 
below,  made  great  sport  attempting  to  shoot 
arrows  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  \>ry  few  suc- 
ceeded: and  it  IS  said  that  occasionally  a 
brave  or  two  perished  In  the  attempt,  for 
what  goes  up  and  misses  must  Inevitably 
and  swiftly  come  back  down  jujain.  Gravity 
Ls  not  only  cheap,  it  is  ruthle.-<s. 

Behind  the  cUlT.  Palisade  Head  rises  an- 
other htindred  feet  or  so  to  a  small  wind- 
swept dome  covered  with  stunted  mountain 
ash  and  Juneberries.  Standing  there,  and 
turning  counterclockwise,  one  can  enjoy  a 
most  unusual  view:  the  distant  shores  of 
Wisconsin  straight  ahead  at  high  noon;  the 
lake  spreading  out  as  if  there  were  no  end 
to  it:  the  spruce.^  at  nine  o'clock,  leaning 
o\CT  the  v.ater  at  Baptism  River  State  Park; 
then  the  deep  forested  hills  at  six;  and 
finally,  at  three,  the  shoreline  running  rag- 
gedly back  to  the  lnstltutloi.:U  sprawl  at 
.Silver  Bay.  And  there  it  is.  The  gray  in  the 
sky  and  the  green  in  the  water,  and  the  sili- 
cate fibers  wjthout  end  or  beginning  flowing 
on  to  Duluth.  O.  Veritas.  O.  Verity.  Rc- 
quiescat  in  runnningtonite-grunerite. 

And  good-bye.  Superior. 


POSITION  PAPER  OF  NAVAL 
RESERVE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22,  1975  the  e.xecutive  committee 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  .^.s.sociation  met  in 
New  Orlems,  La.,  and  adopted  a  position 
paper  on  the  role  and  mi?.sion  of  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
?cnt  that  this  position  paper  be  printed 
in  the  Rfcord. 

There  bcinr,  no  obiertion.  the  po.sition 
paper  \va.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Naval  Resfrve  Associ-ation. 
Washington.  DC.  March  22.  1975. 
P'.-iiioN    Paper   on    the   Role   and   Mission 
OF  THE  Naval  Reserve 

Public  law  provides  for  Reserve  Compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  to  act  in  peace- 
time and  wartime  to  provide  trained  units 
and  qualiiied  persons  a.s  the  national  secu- 
rity requires.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Association  to  support  a  viable  Naval 
Reserve  in  respecx  to  this  law. 

The  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  mission  for 
the  Naval  Rest^rve  has  jeopardized  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Naval  Reserve  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  established 
the  reciuircment  that  the  Armed  Forces  base 
their  force  level  requirements  on  threat 
scenarios.  In  additir-n.  since  the  expression 
of  the  total  force  poUcv.  the  Armed  Forces 
have  been  required  to  inclucie  their  Rc.^rve 
requirements  in  respon.se  to  established 
scenario?  Tlie  lack  of  defendable  specifica- 
tion by  the  Navy  of  their  requirements  for 
Reserve  Components  ha.s  contributed  to  the 
lack  of  resolve  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  support  a  strong  Na\y  and  Naval 
Reserve  and  has  contributed  to  a  perilous 
decline  of  both  components 

In  order  to  provide  the  nation  with  a  prac- 
tical and  vi.ible  Naval  lorce.  capable  of  main- 
taining a  strong  global  posture,  the  follow- 
ing actions  must  be  undertaken  by  the  Navy: 

Define  and  Identify  clearly  the  role  aiid 
ml&sion  of  the  Naval  Reserve  under  the 
guidelines  of  the  Defense  Program  Planning 
and  Guidaiice  Memorandum.  Specifically  to 


be  included  lu  the  threat  scenario  response 
is  the  use  of  Reserve  unite,  augmenting  per- 
sonnel and  support  personnel,  and  Including 
the  use  of  Naval  Reserve  talent  In  such 
planning; 

Address  the  use  of  the  Naval  Reserve  as  a 
cost  effective  means  of  maintaining  a  ready 
forces  posture  and  a  cost  effective  means  of 
supporting  the  Navy  while  maintaining  mo- 
bilization potential.  Such  an  approach  is 
particularly  appropriate  In  view  of  budget- 
ary pressures  on  the  Armed  Forces; 

Grant  the  Chief  of  Naval  Reserve  policy 
authority  as  well  as  administrative  respon- 
-ibillty  to  establish  and  operate  a  viable  Naval 
Re.serve  program  similar  tc  the  authority 
now  granted  to  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Re.serve  components  chiefs;   and 

Cea-e  further  reductions  hi  Naval  Reserve 
personnel,  until  such  time  as  the  role  and 
mission  of  the  Naval  Reserve  is  defined,  so 
Dial  valuable  talent  Is  not  lost  to  the  Nat  r. 


PROGRESS    TOWARD   RESIDENTIAL 
SOLAR  ENERGY  UTILIZATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  tiie 
Senate  .sponsor  of  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act — Public  Law 
93-409—1  am  deeply  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  widespread  use  of  solar  en- 
ergy to  help  meet  our  Nation's  future 
energy  needs.  In  a  time  of  rising  costs 
of  conventional  energy  sources  and  di- 
minishing supplies,  harnessing  the  Sun's 
energy  offers  us  an  attractive  alternative. 
Not  only  is  it  nonpolluting,  safe,  and  vir- 
tually inexhaustible,  but  once  the  in- 
stallation costs  are  defrayed,  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  solar  energy  are  low. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  from  a  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  that  solar 
energy  has  captured  the  imagination  of 
inventors  across  the  country  who  are 
ingeniously  putting  the  Stm's  rays  to 
work.  Their  pioneering  eflforts  merit  our 
attention  for  the  significant  strides  they 
take  toward  proving  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  solar  energy  as  an  alternate 
means  of  heating  and  cooling  America's 
residential  and  commercial  buildings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  March  18.  1975,  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  18.  19751 
Pr.i   .RFss  Tr.wABD  Residential  Solar  Enercv 
Utiliz.ation 
(By  David  Brand) 
Ti;kras,  N.M. — So  far  as  Robert  Reines  is 
concerned.  Arab  countries  can   ttirn  off  the 
oil    tomorrow    and    electricity   costs    can    go 
through   the   roof    He   is  Insulated   from   all 
that. 

Mr  Reiiies  lives  in  a  igloo-like  white  dome 
that  gets  Its  heat  from  the  sun  and  its 
electricity  from  the  wind. 

The  dome  home  is  on  a  hillside  some  20 
miles  from  Albuquerque.  At  night,  with  the 
in.side  lights  shining  through  the  domes 
portholes,  the  .scene  is  reminiscent  of  an  H. 
G.  Wells  futuristic  novel.  In  fact.  Mr.  Reines 
.sees  him.self  as  pioneering  an  age  when  whole 
communities  will  be  energy-sufficient. 

"I  have  freedom  because  I  have  all  the 
energy  I  need,  and  that's  real  freedom,  "  he 
says  with  a  fervor  that  almost  bristles. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Reines  still  drives  a  con- 
ventional gasoline-powered  car.  And  New- 
Mexico's  v>inters  are  less  severe  than  many 
other  areas'.  But  he  has  lived  comfortably 
for  three  \viiiter3  In  his  energy-independent 
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home  with  outside  temperatures  often  below 
aoezing. 

leading  the  pack 

To  Mr.  Reines  and  a  small  group  of  archi- 
tects, engineers  and  plain  happy  tinkerera, 
energy  Independence  is  becoming  a  reality, 
while  the  government  s  Project  Independence 
still  is  largely  a  vision. 

The  homes  of  these  pioneers  use  a  variety 
of  ingenious  methods  to  provide  and  pre- 
serve energy.  All  are  equipped  with  devices 
to  collect  the  sun's  energy.  Some  have  wind- 
null   generators   to  provide  electricity. 

Tlie  homemade  heat  In  these  dwellings  is 
stored  in  large  water  tanks,  in  rocks  under 
the  floor  or  in  concrete  walls.  And  the  houses 
lire  tightly  insulated  in  some  unusual  ways 
as  well. 

In  Guilford.  Conn.,  Everett  Barber  is  com- 
pleting a  $50,000  home  equipped  with  a  huge 
south-facing  picture  window,  several  tons  of 
rock  under  his  floor,  rooftop  solar  panels  and. 
If  he  can  get  planning  permission,  a  wind- 
mill. In  Beallsville.  Ohio.  Warren  Stetzel  Is 
digging  a  large  excavation  for  an  under- 
yronnd  hou.se  that  will  be  insulated  by  the 
earth.  At  McGill  University  In  Montreal  and 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  In  Minne- 
apolis, architecture  students  have  developed 
energy-independent  houses.  And  in  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  Pennsylvania  Power  H  Light  Co. 
has  spent  $140,000  on  a  house  to  demon- 
strate that  a  combination  of  gadgetry  can 
cut   heating  and   cooling   bills   dramatically. 

PROBLEM     OF     FLTNDING 

It's  notable  that  these  efforts  largely  are 
privately  financed.  Despite  Washington's  am- 
bitious program  for  energy  independence, 
foctising  on  such  things  as  nuclear  power 
and  coal  research,  little  research  money  is 
trickling  down  to  energy  conservation  at 
the  family  level.  "We  tried  to  get  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  grant  us  $30.- 
000  to  develop  a  simple  heat-storage  sys- 
tem, but  we  were  turned  down  cold,"  says 
Steve  Baer.  an  energy  researcher  and  the 
owner  of  a  solar  house  in  Albuquerque. 
"Tliere  hasn't  been  any  government  money 
put  into  a  project  that  would  tell  a  person 
how  to  build  something  in  his  own  back- 
yard." 

In  Butler.  Pa.,  architect  Richard  Rittle- 
man  has  a  similar  complaint.  He  has  de- 
signea  an  advanced  energy-saving  home  for 
a  womin  who  wants  to  use  the  building  to 
train  architecture  and  engineering  students. 
"We  trle.l  to  get  government  research  fund- 
ing, but  lione  was  forthcoming,  so  the  proj- 
ect has  bee:i  shelved  for  the  moment,"  he 
says. 

There's  a  ray  of  hope,  though,  from  the 
sU-month-old  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act,  under  which  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  department  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration could  each  spend  $5  million  on 
research. 

From  HUD'S  share,  about  $98,000  is  going 
to  the  research  arm  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  which  has  spread  the 
money  among  10  design  companies  and  ar- 
chitecture schools  for  research  on  energy- 
saving    equipment    and    homes. 

SUN    BUSINESSES    BLOSSOM 

Already  In  the  U.S..  according  to  a  Uni- 
versity Of  Colorado  survey,  are  nearly  200 
solar-heated  houses  built,  under  construc- 
tion or  planned.  To  equip  these  homes,  more 
than  100  solar-equipment  makers  have 
emerged,  many  of  them  small,  backyard  con- 
cerns. The  solar-power  market,  according  to 
a  study  by  the  research  firm  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  could  reach  $1.3  billion  by  1985  "If 
industry,  with  effective  government  support, 
moves  ahead  promptly  to  introduce  solar 
hardware  Into  the  marketplace." 

Now  this  hardware  Is  high-priced.  It's 
largely  handmade  from  expensive  materials 
such  as  copper,  and  large  amounts  of  the 
materials  are  necessary.   A   commonly  used 


rooftop  solar  panel  Is  a  glass-covered  alumi- 
num or  steel  tray  in  which  antifreeze,  water 
or  air  Is  heated  as  It  moves  through  black- 
ened copper  tubing.  In  many  parts  of  the 
U.S.,  such  heat  collectors  must  cover  at  least 
50';,  of  the  roof  surface  to  provide  about 
80'";   of  a  house's  central  heating. 

Fred  Dubln,  of  the  New  York  engineering 
firm  of  Dubin-Mindell-Bloome  Associates, 
designers  of  a  number  of  solar  buildings, 
says  that  even  at  today's  high  fuel  prices, 
in  mo^t  areas  of  the  country  it  can  take  15 
to  20  years  to  recover  an  investment  in  solar- 
heating  equipment.  Everett  Barber,  who 
teaches  at  Yale  University  and  in  his  spare 
time  runs  a  small  company  that  makes  solar 
collectors,  says  that  "at  present,  solar  power 
iz  still  mainly  for  the  rich." 

Mr.  Barber  should  know.  He  has  been 
struggling  to  keep  down  the  cost  on  a  small 
energy-saving  home  he  Is  building  on  three 
acres  of  wooded  land  in  Guilford.  Conn.,  out- 
side New  Haven. 

The  planned  center  of  the  two-story  house's 
heating  system  Is  a  massive  2.000-gallon 
water  tank,  warmed  by  antifreeze  that  is 
heated  by  rooftop  solar  collectors,  Surrour.d- 
ing  the  warm  sides  of  the  tank  is  a  sheath 
of  corrugated  aluminum.  Air  is  drawn 
through  channels  in  the  metal  and  is  then 
blown  by  a  f&n  over  tons  of  crushed  rock 
under  the  ground  floor.  The  rock  retains  heat 
and  lets  It  gradually  rise  up  through  the 
floor.  Warm  air  Is  also  circtilated  by  the  fan 
through  ducts  leading  to  three  upstairs 
bedrooms. 

The  rock  is  heated  further  by  what  Mr. 
Barber  calls  low-level  heat.  This  is  the  heat 
generated  by  people  in  the  house,  the  heat 
from  such  activities  as  cooking  and  the  heat 
from  the  morning  sunlight  that  pours  into 
the  house  from  a  large  south-facing  picture 
window  and  two  sliding  glass  doors.  This 
heat  rl.ses  to  the  top  of  the  House,  where 
It  is  drawn  by  the  fan  down  a  central  duct 
to  the  rock. 

Mr.  Barber  estimates  that  his  solar  panels 
and  his  rock  system  will  provide  him  with 
80''„  of  his  central  heating  when  put  Into 
operation.  The  rest  will  come  from  a  wood 
fireplace. 

A  system  like  this  one  requires  a  tightly 
insulated  house.  Mr.  Barber's  is  built  of  cin- 
der blocks  sprayed  with  a  three-inch  coat  of 
polytirethane  to  prevent  Inside  heat  from 
escaping.  This  gives  the  exterior  a  stuccoed 
appearance  similar  to  orange  peel. 

Little  heat  in  the  house  will  be  wasted. 
Solar  panels  will  provide  the  hot  air  for  the 
clothes  dryer.  Hot  water  used  for  washing 
will  be  preheated  by  the  panels  and  then 
"topped  up"  by  heat  from  electricity,  per- 
haps provided  by  the  wind  generator. 

In  addition,  the  wood  fireplace  will  help 
heat  the  water  storage  tank.  The  fireplace 
will  use  cold  air  vented  In  from  outside  the 
house  for  combustion,  saving  some  warm  in- 
side air. 

But  Mr.  Barber  Is  running  into  a  host  of 
problems.  He  had  planned  to  use  a  $2,500 
windmill  to  generate  much  of  his  electricity. 
But  the  machine  Is  lying  In  his  garage  be- 
cause the  town  hasn't  given  him  permission 
to  erect  a  needed  60-foot-hlgh  tower. 

DECORATING    A    WATER   TANK 

Then  he  ran  out  of  storage  space  for  the 
11-foot-hlgh  water  tank.  Unperturbed,  he 
has  put  the  cylindrical  steel  tank  in  a  corner 
of  his  living  room.  He  Insists  his  wife  doesn't 
mind.  "We've  made  it  a  design  element  of 
the  hotise — we'll  paint  It  like  a  Grecian  urn." 
he  says.  But  the  elephantine  urn  is  taking  up 
a  considerable  chunk  of  Uvlng  space. 

And  there's  the  cost.  Mr.  Barber  thought 
that  a  $50,000  mortgage,  on  his  land,  wlilch 
cost  $11,000.  would  allow  him  to  build  a  siza- 
ble house.  But  the  cost  of  energy  devices 
kept  growing  and  the  house  got  smaller.  His 
system  Is  costing  about  $13,000. 

Designers  around  the  cotintry  are  looking 


for  ways  to  bring  down  such  costs.  Perhaps 
the  most  novel  approach  Is  that  of  a  group 
of  architects  and  engineers  In  Harrisville, 
N.H.,  wlio  call  their  operation.  Total  Envi- 
ronmental Action.  They  have  designed  a 
house  for  a  family  in  Manchester,  N.H..  usiiii; 
a  concrete  wall  to  collect  and  store  tlie  sun's 
heat. 

The  .south  wall  is  12-inch-thick  blackened 
concrete  oti  the  outside  covered  with  two 
layers  of  glass-fiber  sheet.  The  morning 
sun's  rays  strike  the  wall,  and  the  heat  is 
.stored  in  the  concrete.  This  heat  then  circvi- 
lates  through  ducts  into  the  hou.se. 

At  night,  the  outside  of  the  concrete  is 
insulated  by  tiny  beads  of  plastic  foam,  au- 
tomntically  blown  into  a  three-inch  space 
between  the  glass-fiber  slicets.  to  prevent 
the  c.-capc  of  interior  heat.  In  the  morning, 
the  beads  are  sucked  out  of  the  space  to 
let  in  the  sun's  heat  again. 

Equally  ingenious  Ls  Mr.  Reines's  system 
in  New  Mexico.  His  30-feet  di.imeter  steel- 
dome  home  is  made  up  of  about  90  pieces. 
They  can  be  bolted  together  by  four  people 
in  ab:3ut  12  hours.  The  inside  of  tiie  steel 
dome  is  sprayed  with  pol\urethane. 

Heat  comes  from  a  series  of  solar  panels 
arrayed  on  the  hills. de  above  his  home  i  but 
on  a  new  dome  home  he  is  developing,  the 
panels  are  built  into  the  roof).  The  panel, 
heat  antifreeze,  which  in  turn  heats  a  huge 
tank  that  supplies  the  water  for  the  dome's 
ba.seboard  heating  system. 

Mr.  Reines's  electricity  comes  from  30- 
ycar-old  windmills  that  he  found  abandoned 
on  nearby  farms  and  installed  atop  towers 
on  his  30-acre  property.  But  without  this 
luck.  Mr.  Reines  doubts  wind-generated 
electricity  would  be  feasible  for  a  iu;g;e 
family. 

DOMES     ON     THE     M.MtKFT 

Development  of  the  domes  has  cost  the 
29-yc.\r-oId  former  Air  Force  electrical  engi- 
neer some  $85,000,  about  $50,000  of  which 
came  from  a  research  foundation.  But  fur- 
ther otitside  funding  Isn't  in  sight,  says  Mr. 
Reines's  partner.  Malcolm  Shannon,  jr..  an 
Albuquerque  lawyer.  So,  to  raise  the  money 
to  develop  new  domes.  Mr.  Shannon  says 
they  hope  to  sell  the  structures,  with  built-in 
solar  panels,  for  about  $17,000  each. 

An  energy-saving  existence  Is  clearly  a 
frugal  one  for  Mr.  Reines.  Because  of  the 
limited  amount  of  electricity  from  his  wind- 
mill generators,  he  has  few  appliances,  and 
all  his  cooking  Is  done  on  an  energy-saving 
microwave  oven.  But  Mr.  Reines.  a 
bearded,  feisty  man.  growls,  "I  have  all  the 
energy  I  need.  A  dishwasher  isn't  freedom." 
In  Beallsville.  Ohio,  Warren  Stetzel  takes 
the  view  that  energy  frugality  "doesn't 
mean  the  end  of  civilization."  He  is  building 
a  house  that,  he  says,  will  allow  all  the 
usual  creature  comforts.  Energy  will  come 
from  solar  and  wind  systems  supplemented 
by  utility-company  power.  But  the  most  un- 
usual thing  about  this  house  is  that  it  is 
being  built  under  the  ground. 

It  is  being  made  of  poured  concrete  In  a 
hole  carved  In  a  hillside  on  850  acres  of 
.scenic  land  that  Mr.  Stetzel  and  a  group  of 
friends  bought  four  years  ago  to  save  from 
strip-mining.  There's  a  practical  reason  for  ■ 
the  hole:  the  house  will  be  largely  insulated 
by  the  hillside  Itself— 3 'j  feet  of  sod.  perhaps 
the  oldest  insulating  material  known. 

By  contrast,  modern  technology  is  being 
used  by  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.  to 
show  how  power  bills  can  be  drastically  re- 
duced. The  utility  has  spent  $50,000  on  ai. 
experimental  house  (plus  $90,000  on  re- 
.search)  that  is  being  heated  and  cooled  for 
about  $200  a  year  in  electricity,  compared 
with  about  $500  for  a  conventional  house  of 
the  same  size. 

The  1.700-.squarc-foot  house.  Just  outside 
Allentown,  Is  being  occupied  for  a  year  by 
company  employe  Kenneth  Borger  and  his 
family.  They  must  put  up  with  a  basement 
Jammed   with   the  pipes  and  gadgetry  that 
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make  up  their  lieating  and  cooling  sy-,tcm 
It  consists  of  two  main  elements:  solar  pan- 
els and  heat  pumps  Tlie  pump  absorbs  heat 
from  outside  air  to  warm  the  inside  air.  In 
summer  It  reverses  itself  and  becomes  an 
air  conditioner  Its  efficiency  lies  in  its  ability, 
depending  on  the  ovitdoor  temperature,  to 
e.xtract  three  times  as  much  heat  energy  from 
the  outside  air  as  the  electrical  energy  the 
pump  use-. 

An  Insulated  water  tank  in  the  ba-cment 
stores  the  heat  produced  by  an  outside  heat 
pump  and  by  the  solar  panels  that  form  a 
screen  outside  the  house  The  tank  also 
stores  excess  heat  from  such  things  as  the 
clothes  dryer  and  waste  water  Heated 
water  from  the  tank  is  then  used  in  an  In- 
side pump   for  central   heating'. 

Bob  Ronianchek.  the  utility's  re^e^rch 
director,  says.  "We  think  we  can  bring  tne 
heating  costs  well  below  .$200  a  year.  But 
that's  the  thing  about  a  new  type  of  house; 
you're  never  quite  -ure  what  its  capab'.e 
of.  • 


FREEDOM   HAS  LOST  A  GREAT 
CHAMPION 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President,  freedom- 
loving  people  around  the  world  have  lost 
a  great  friend  and  dedicated  leader  in 
the  fight  against  Communist  tyranny. 
The  death  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
saddens  me  deeply. 

This  87-ycar-old  world  statesman  v.as 
an  unyielding  anti-Communist  When 
mainland  China  was  taken  over  by  the 
Communists  after  World  War  II.  Presi- 
dent Chiang  led  thousands  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  island  of  Taiwan.  On  Tai- 
wan, under  President  Chiang's  leader- 
ship, a  nation  was  built  that  today  sym- 
bolizes, in  the  most  dramtic  .sort  of  way. 
the  difference  between  tyranny  and 
liberty. 

That  nation  today  stands  as  a  living 
memorial  to  President  Chiang. 

On  Taiwan,  people  live.  work,  and 
prosper  in  an  atmosphere  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  dismal  life  in  mainland 
China,  where  Communists  are  in  control 
and  there  is  no  freedom  or  prospei'ity. 

Early  last  year.  Mrs.  Helms  and  I  visit- 
ed Taiwan.  I  had  been  invited  there  to 
address  the  annual  World  Freedom  Day 
rally,  held  that  year  in  Taipei.  More  than 
16,000  Chinese  citizens  jammed  a  giant 
coliseum-type  building  to  rededicate 
their  efforts  to  preserving  freedom,  not 
only  in  Taiwan,  but  throughout  the 
world.  Their  dream,  of  course,  is  that  1 
day  freedom  can  be  restored  to  main- 
land China,  where  their  relatives  and 
friends  are  in  the  bondage  of  the  Com- 
munist tyrants. 

During  our  several  days  in  Taiwan. 
Mrs.  Helms  and  I  traveled  freely  around 
the  island,  meeting  the  people,  and  get- 
ting a  firsthand  glimpse  at  the  kind  of 
life  the  people  lead  there.  Taiwan  is  a 
beautiful,  serene  country.  People  smile 
They  are  courteous  to  each  other,  and 
to  visitors. 

There  is  no  welfare  program  there — 
except  for  the  elderly  and  the  sick — those 
who  cannot  help  themselves.  Every  able- 
bodied  citizen  works  for  a  living,  because 
he  knows  there  will  be  no  handout  from 
the  government  if  he  refuses  to  work. 

There  is  virtually  no  crime  in  Taiwan, 
because  criminals  know  that  they  will  re- 
ceive quick  and  stem  punishment. 
Women   are   not   afraid  to   leave   their 


homes  at  night,  because  they  know  that 
their  neighborhoods  are  safe.  There  is 
plenty  of  food,  because  Chinese  farmers 
work  hard  to  produce  it.  And  there  is  a 
stable  economy  in  the  country. 

This.  Mr.  President,  i.s  the  nation  iliat 
Chiang  Kai-shek  built.  How  freedom- 
loving  Chinese  on  the  mainland  must 
yearn  for  the  same  kind  of  freedom,  sta- 
bility, and  pro-sperity  that  exists  in 
Taiwan. 

Chiang  Kai->hek'.>  peisoiial  interest  in 
tile  welfare  of  the  Chinese  people  can 
well  be  illustrated  by  an  interview  he 
gave  early  December  of  1945.  World  War 

II  had  just  ended  and  the  battle  with 
Communist  forces,  led  by  M.io  Tse-tung. 
for  control  of  the  mainland  was  being 
waged  fiercely.  During  tliose  critical 
days.  President  Chiang  took  time  out  to 
talk  with  Father  Raymond  S  DeJaeuher. 
internationally  known  author  and  lec- 
turer, who  had  lived  in  China  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  who  had  traveled  w  idely 
throughout  the  country.  For  2'j  .vears, 
DeJaegher  liad  been  imprisoned  by  the 
Japanese  in  Weihsen  concentration 
camp.  Recently  freed,  and  fearing  that 
a  new  tyranny  was  about  to  engulf  China 
much  as  the  Japanese  had  done  only  a 
few  short  years  before.  DeJaegher  sought 
out  the  one  leader  he  felt  cotild  i)icserve 
freedom  in  that  country. 

President  Chiang's  concern,  as  ex- 
pressed to  DeJaegher  during  the  inter- 
\iesv.  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  Chinese 
people.  His  desire  was  to  preserve  their 
freedom,  to  move  them  from  an  agrarian 
economy  and  feudal  society  toward 
needed  industrialization  and  a  freer  so- 
ciety His  eyes  were  trained  on  a  better 
future  for  China. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  interview,  as  described  in 
DeJaegher  s  best  .selling  book.  "The  En- 
emy Within. "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Enfmy  Within 

It  wa.>  on  December  11  that  Generalissimo 
and  .Madame  Chiang  Kai-.--hek  arrived  In 
Peipmg  for  a  ten-day  visit  They  came  back 
to  this  lovely,  ancient  city  for  the  rir.<t  time 

III  ten  years,  and  their  triuniphaiit  return 
was  svmbolic  of  the  victory  over  Japan.  The 
people  of  Peiping  who  had  ■^utre^ed  .so  much 
under  the  eight  long  years  of  occupation  and 
oppre.ssion  cheered  the  Generalissimo  in  a 
gay.  colorful  parade  through  the  streets  to 
the  east  section  of  the  city  where  his  aides 
had  prepared  a  house  for  him. 

A  few  days  later  he  sent  a  messenger  with 
a  liandwritten  note  inviting  me  to  the  hou.se, 
and  on  the  seventeenth  the  Generalissimo's 
secretary.  Mr.  Shen  Ch'ang-huan.  called  for 
me  and  took  me  to  the  residence. 

The  Generalissimo  was  staying  in  a  house 
uhicii  had  been  occupied  fornierlv  by  the 
Chine-e  puppet  head  of  the  city.  He  had  been 
arres'ed  when  the  Japanese  surrendered,  and 
the  house  had  been  taken  over  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  an  official  residence  It  was  an 
ugly  stucco  house,  with  no  more  integrity 
architecturally  than  its  former  puppet  ten- 
ant had  had  personally.  They  had  chosen 
It  for  Che  Generalissimo.  Mr  Shen  said  as  we 
came  upon  it  after  turning  Into  a  small  hu- 
tunt;  off  a  main  street,  because  it  was  in  a 
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quiet  section,  easily  guarded,  and  quite  com- 
fortable inside  for  working  and  living. 

We  came  to  the  gate,  and  the  two  soldiers 
at  the  sentry  boxes  saluted  smartly  and 
passed  us  through  into  the  gardens,  browu 
and  desolate  in  their  winter  bareness.  The 
main  house  was  flanked  by  smaller  dwellini;.* 
tor  staff  ofticers  and  household  servants,  and 
the  gardens  extended  well  to  the  rear,  in 
Western  fashion,  and  must  have  provided  a 
pleasant  bounty  of  flower-lilled  beauty  in 
■pnng  and  summer 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  we  were  shown 
mside.  and  tlie  house  was  comfortable  ami 
spaciou.s.  as  Mr  Shen  had  said.  The  Gener- 
alis.,iino  was  in  a  military  conference  and 
had  lelt  word  for  me.  bci;giiig  my  indulgence 
w'i;i!e  he  finished  'hi-  esc^ential  business.  Mr 
.SI  ,  n  and  I  talked  while  we  waited,  exchang- 
ing experiences,  he  of  wfirtime  Chungking.  I 
(if  mv  own  life  under  the  Communists  in 
Hopeh  Province  and  my  two  and  a  half  years 
111  the  Weilisicn  concentiation  camp.  Pre-- 
ently  an  aide  came  in  and  told  us  the  Genei  - 
alissiino  had  linished  his  conference,  and  Mr 
.Shen  and  I  followed  him  down  a  corridor  and 
into  a  big  room  overlookini,  the  front  gar- 
dens and  the  hutung. 

Mr  Shen  presented  me  to  the  Oenerlll'.^- 
■-imo.  who  shook  hands  with  me  warmly  and 
drew  otit  a  chair  for  me,  .Mthough  his  fea- 
tures were  all  familiar  to  nie,  on  this,  my 
first  meeting  with  him,  I  saw  details  not 
readilv  apparent  in  his  photographs — a  tena- 
cious strength  of  purpo.se  and  will,  high  lights 
of  iiumor.  a  '.iinplicity  that  is  neither  ascetic 
nor  ausTere  but  composed  of  elements  of 
eacn  m  the  proportions  his  life  had  prescribed 
He  wore  the  cluing  slian  ju.  or  Sun  Yat-sen 
unu'orm.  half  foreign,  half  Chinese,  Western- 
style  trousers  and  Chinese-style  coat  with 
hich  hooked  colla*"  His  was  made  of  some 
dark,  coarse  khaki  cloth. 

The  Generalissimo  served  tea  immediately 
As  a  rule,  he  told  me  he  doesn't  drink  tea. 
just  hot  water.  The  big  room  was  quiet,  and 
in  (onirast  with  all  the  Communist  head- 
quarters I  had  been  in.  dignity  and  order- 
liness reigned  there,  and  old-fashioned  Chi- 
nese polite ne.-s;  there  was  not  a  trace  of  the 
roughne.'-s,  the  blatant  military  quality  that 
pervade  every  Red  headquarters.  I  have  never 
seen  a  Red  general  who  was  not  always 
flanked  by  his  guards  and  his  guns,  his  pol- 
itical commissar  and  his  guards  and  their 
guns. 

The  Generalissimo  began  by  thanking  me 
for  what  I  had  done  during  the  war  for 
China 

"I  have  heard  of  your  work  from  many 
persons.  •  he  said.  "And  I  am  grateful  for 
the  work  Father  Lebbe  did,  '  he  went  on. 
adding  with  the  most  profound  feeling,  "He 
.•-acriliced  his  life  for  my  country  and  my 
people  "  I  couldn't  speak  for  a  moment  and 
the  Generalissimo  was  silent,  too,  thinking, 
as  I  was.  of  that  noble  old  man  who  had  been 
my  iiK-.piratioii  from  my  boyhood  in  Belgium 
my  mentor  and  guide  and  friend. 

I  would  have  told  the  Generalissimo  a  little 
of  this,  but  he  understood  without  my  speak- 
ing 

"We  have  a  hard  time  ahead  of  us  in 
China."  he  said.  'Many  people  think  that 
this  victory-  has  brought  real  peace.  I  hope 
so.  '  he  said,  and  I  echoed  his  hope. 

But  there  is  a  big  obstacle  ahead  of  us.' 
he  went  on.  "A  big  obstacle."  We  exchangea 
glances  of  understanding. 

"The  reconstruction  of  China  is  going  to 
be  a  difficult  and  formidable  undertaking 
becau.se  of  that  obstacle.  'Sou  know  what 
that  obstacle  is  as  well  as  I  do,"  the  General- 
issimo said,  looking  at  me  directly. 

"I  do  know  what  it  is,"  I  said. 

'  Yes.  reconstruction  is  going  to  be  difficull 
because  we  will  have  to  meet  and  overcome 
the  obstacle  somehow,  some  way.  To  rebuild 
China  I  shall  need  the  collaboration  and  help 
of  all.' 

The  Generalissimo  was  silent  for  a  second, 
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and  I  reflected  on  how  he  had  put  the  least 
shade  of  emphasis  on  "all."  I  hoped  with  all 
my  heart  that  a  miracle  would  give  him 
NUiat  he  needed;  that  the  great  strength  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  courage 
and  idealism  of  her  people  would  be  matched 
uiih  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  the  mediations 
tli.it  would  begin  soon. 

In  the  half-hour  or  more  that  we  talked 
and  visited,  neither  the  Generalissimo  nor  I 
mentioned  the  word  "Communi.st"  or  "com- 
iminism."  We  didn't  have  to.  really,  for  I 
knew  what  he  meant  when  he  said  "ob- 
stacle," and  he  knew  that  I  knew.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  Generalissimo  would  have 
considered  it  tactless  to  a  degree  to  discuss 
the  Communists  with  me  or  any  foreigner, 
European  or  American,  when  General  Mar- 
shall was  en  route  to  China  to  try  to  bring 
about  collaboration  between  them  and  the 
National  Government,  a  result  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek  must  known  was  doomed  but  he 
would  strive  for  so  long  as  the  United  States 
thought  there  was  hope. 

He  brought  the  coiivctsution  back  to 
Father  Lebbe. 

"I  .said  I  shall  need  the  collaboral  ion  and 
help  of  all.  I'd  be  grateful  if  you'd  bring  to- 
gether all  the  friends  of  Father  Lebbe  and 
bespeak  their  help." 

He  meant  my  friends  also,  of  course.  In 
the  Chinese  way,  he  spoke  of  the  elder  man 
only  but  included  me  and  my  followers,  as- 
suming, as  a  matter  of  course,  and  correctly, 
that  the  alms  of  one  would  be  the  aims  of  all. 
Father  Lebbe  was  a  Chinese  national  hero 
and  had  an  enormous  following,  for  he  had 
li\ed  in  China  nearly  forty  years  and  had 
traveled  the  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  on  foot,  muleback,  by  sedan  chair,  any 
means  that  would  take  him.  And  he  was 
known  and  admired  from  one  end  of  China 
lo  the  other.  His  followers  and  friends  were 
not  just  the  men  and  women  of  his  own 
laith.  but  Protestants  and  pagans  who  re- 
spected and  loved  him  for  hini.self. 

f  told  the  Generalissimo  1  was  ready  to 
do  whatever  I  covild  to  help  rebuild  China, 
iind  not  only  to  speak  but  to  work  in  the 
^lur.e  spirit  as  Father  Lebbe.  who  worked 
liist  and  talked  after. 

The  Generalissimo  smiled  and  thanked 
me.  He  was  touched  and  pleased  and.  charac- 
teristically, he  became  instantly  practical 
and  asked  me  what  I  thought  might  be  done 
first  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country.  He 
settled  himself  to  listen  with  the  utmost 
attention,  and  I  leaned  forward  in  my  own 
earnestness  to  convey  my  Ideas  to  him. 

"First  of  all,  more  publications  and  books 
and  magazines  are  needed,  good  ones,  that 
will  give  truthful  information  to  the  people," 
I  said,  and  I  expatiated  on  this  theme  for  a 
while,  out  of  my  own  experience  with  the 
methods  of  the  other  side,  the  side  of  the 
"obstacle."  The  Generalissimo  listened  care- 
fully and  nodded  in  agreement  from  time  to 
time.  He  Inquired  about  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  expressed  agreement  with  my 
ideas. 

"There  are  two  main  courses  to  be  fol- 
lowed. I  believe,"  I  told  him,  "one  among 
the  Intellectuals,  the  other  among  the 
farmers.  And  there  should  be  further  im- 
provement of  agricultural  methods  and  orga- 
nized help  for  the  farmer. '" 

Chiang  had  long  been  conviced  that  major 
reforms  were  needed  among  the  peci-sants, 
who  were  following  the  same  farming 
methods  their  ancestors  had  used  for  hund- 
reds, even  thousands,  of  years.  He  had  made 
many  agricultural  Improvements  before  the 
war,  but  the  CommunLsts  had  appropriated 
all  credit  for  themselves  in  this  field  as  In 
so  many  others. 

He  was  therefore  most  interested  in  my 
description  of  the  model  farm  run  by  a  group 
of  Catholic  brothers  not  far  from  Pelplng, 
a  project  I  said  I  was  sure  could  be  a  pattern 
lor  the  peasants.  He  said  he  considered  this 
a  sound  idea,  especially  since  the  peasants 


could  see  for  themselves  on  the  brothers' 
land  the  fine  result  of  the  newer  methods. 

I  explained  that  the  model  farm  was  the 
development  of  an  experiment  we  had  tried 
at  An  Kwo.  We  had  brought  In  some  foreign 
advisers  who  had  had  excellent  experience 
with  modern  farming  methods,  and  they 
tried  to  teach  the  peasants  In  the  area  the 
value  of  chemical  fertilizers.  Improved  new 
seeds,  and  many  other  Innovations.  We  met 
great  resistance,  however. 

"It  Is  not  that  the  Chinese  are  so  con- 
servative as  that  they  are  practical,"  the 
Generalissimo  said,  smiling. 

"That  is  what  I  discovered,""  I  replied. 
"They  came  to  me  and  said,  "These  new  ways 
of  yours  are  interesting,  Father,  and  they 
seem  good,  but  the  way  we  plant  and  culti- 
vate our  land  now  we  are  sure  of  our  crops. 
If  we  try  the  new  way  and  fail,  we'll  all 
starve.'  " 

Tlie  Generalissimo  was  listening  attentive- 
ly and  he  nodded  in  complete  silent  under- 
standing of  this  realistic  analysis  his  people 
had  made. 

"What  did  you  do?  How  did  you  conviiue 
them?"  he  asked. 

"I  rented  a  small  piece  of  land  and  marked 
it  off  exactly  in  half.  Then  we  demonstrated 
our  methods  by  cultivating  one  half  accord- 
ing to  modern  methods  and  the  other  half 
the  old  way.  Our  first  crop  was  corn;  we  used 
American  corn  and  Chinese  corn.  The 
American  corn  grew  much  higher,  the  yield 
was  much  greater,  the  ears  were  finer  and 
larger  In  every  respect.  The  farmers  saw  thus 
for  themselves.  They  didn't  need  any  fun  her 
arguments." 

"What  did  they  do?'"  asked  the  Generalis- 
simo. 

""They  asked  us  for  .seed,  our  special  Ameri- 
can corn  seed,'"  I  told  him. 

■"Did  you  grow  any  other  crops  for  dem- 
onstration purposes?" 

■"Yes.  we  grew  cotton  too.  The  summer  is 
so  hot  in  our  part  of  the  country  there  in 
Hopeh,  we  can  grow  very  good  cotton.  And 
we  built  artesian  wells  near  Peiping  later  on, 
and  many  farmers  followed  our  e.xample  in 
that,  too,  when  they  saw  tliey  could  grow  rice 
that  way." 

Throughout  our  conversation  the  Gener- 
alissimo revealed  a  profound  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  China  and  her  people  and  of 
the  difficulties  ahead  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  China's  agrarian  economy  and  feud- 
al society  and  the  Western  world's  industrial- 
ization and  freer  society.  He  showed  no 
slightest  disposition  toward  pessimism,  how- 
ever, nor  any  lack  of  faith  m  Chinas  abUity 
to  make  the  transition. 

"We  can  accomplish  everything  if  we  all 
work."  he  said  as  I  took  my  departure,  "and 
if  we  can  overcome  the  obstacle.  It  is  import- 
ant that  we  not  underrate  its  strength — or 
lis  ramifications." 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  RURAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  and  Forestry  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rural  Development  has  been 
holding  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
grams that  serve  rural  America  for 
some  time  now.  These  hearings  have 
pointed  out  the  problems  that  confront 
rui-al  people,  and  the  difficulties  they  ex- 
perience simply  because  of  their  place  of 
residence. 

At  these  hearings,  we  have  heard  over 
and  over  again  that  national  legislation 
is  too  urban-oriented— that  the  majority 
of  Federal  dollars  are  being  used  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  cities,  leaving  rural 
areas  without  the  resources  to  help  solve 
many  of  their  most  pre.5sing  problems. 


Right  now,  iniral  taxpayers  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  receiving  equitable  treat- 
ment from  their  Government  and  that 
feeling  is  growing  stronger  every  year. 
One  way  to  prevent  any  discrimination 
against  rural  interests  is  to  insure  that 
legislative  proposals  reflect  the  interests 
of  both  i-ural  and  urban  problems,  and 
that  must  be  done  while  legislation  is 
being  formulated  by  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

To  help  the  Congress  in  this  effort,  a 
National  Conference  on  Rural  America 
has  been  called  for  mid-April  by  the 
Rural  Housing  Alliance  and  Rural  Amer- 
ica. Ini".,  along  with  more  than  50  co- 
.sponsors.  The  participants  at  the  con- 
ference will  seek  to  examine  ways  to  help 
this  Nation's  rural  areas  receive  equitable 
treatment. 

The  conference  will  have  12  sessions 
over  a  4-day  period.  April  14  to  17.  at 
the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  Rural  America 
and  its  problems  will  be  examined  under 
the  following  broad  headings:  Land,  re- 
sources, and  people;  rural  poverty:  self- 
go-;  eminent  in  rural  America;  rural 
health;  agricultural  production;  employ- 
ment, jobs  and  training;  public  educa- 
tion ill  rural  America;  housing  and  com- 
munity development;  energy  and  rural 
people;  rural  economic  development: 
rural  public  transportation;  rural  jus- 
tice and  legal  assistance. 

When  Richard  Margolis.  chairman  of 
the  Rural  Housing  Alliance,  called  the 
conference,  he  said: 

Much  of  American  history  comes  down  lo 
the  people's  pursuit  of  equity  in  the  face  of 
privilege,  and  to  their  in-sistence  on  public 
concern  in  the  face  of  indifference.  Despite 
lapses,  most  generations  have  managed  to 
recast  the  great  Jeffersonian  goal — ""equal 
riL,ht.s  for  all.  special  privileges  for  none  " — 
in  forms  that  have  continually  reenforced 
the  nation's  democratic  base  and  replen- 
ished its  democratic  dream.  In  the  1930s  that 
dream  was  expres.sed  largely  in  terms  of 
class:  in  the  60s.  of  race.  Both  expressions 
remain  valid  today. 

Yet  we  sense  in  the  mid-70s  a  chance  once 
again  to  take  up  the  struggle  and  carry  it 
forward — that  is,  to  redefine  the  Lssue  in 
language  that  this  generation  of  Americans 
can  readily  comprehend  and  willingly  act 
upon.  The  time  seems  right  to  speak  not 
only  of  class  and  race,  but  also  of  place,  and 
of  those  Americans  who  by  virtue  of  where 
they  live  are  deprived  of  lull  participation 
In  the  system. 

We  issue  this  call  for  the  1st  National 
Conference  on  Rural  America  in  order  to 
begin  to  achieve  equity  and  justice  for  those 
60  million  Americans  who  reside  in  small 
towns  and  rural  area.s.  The  Conference  will 
a.ssess  our  present  social  and  economic  needs 
against  the  historic  shortcomings  of  bcjth 
government  and  the  private  sector  in  deal- 
ing with  rural  people.  Delegates  will  seek  ' 
ways  to  assure  rural  Americans  of  their  fair 
share  of  society's  goods  and  .services — health 
care  and  decent  housing,  jobs  and  educa- 
tional chances,  public  transportation  and 
public  assistance — thase  benehts.  in  short, 
which  taken  together  go  far  to  define  the 
quality  of  a  citizen's  life. 

We  hope  the  Conference  participants  will 
bring  forth  the  broad  outlines  of  a  platform 
for  rural  Americans.  Includmg  positions  on 
such  critical  questions  as  access  to  land, 
credit,  resources,  energy,  and  production.  The 
focus  will  be  on  people — the  right  of  rural 
people  to  determine  what  actions  their  gov- 
ernments take,  the  right  of  farmers  to  pro- 
duce the  food  needed  by  society  in  an  eco- 
nomical manner  without  being  the  first  link 
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ill  si.iiie  I  iiprira'p  chain,  the  right  of  ruraj 
people  to  control  and  coiistTve  the  hmd  and 
rt-sources  arouud  'hem. 

This  conference  offers  all  of  us  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems and  potential  of  rural  America,  and 
I  urge  e\cryone  to  attend  some  of  the 
meetings.  If  Congres.smen  and  Senators 
cannot  be  there,  staff  members  are  wel- 
come to  co\er  the  subjects  that  are  of 
interest   to  indnidual  Con^'rtssinen. 


ATII  ITARV 


.AID  TO  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  Congress  has  reconvened,  the  House 
and  the  Senate  must  act  quickly  to  help 
our  strujTgling  friends  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Everj"  day  the  miUtary  .-ituation  worsens 
m  both  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
For  want  of  arms  and  ammunition,  these 
two  natioiLs  are  about  to  be  lo^t,  per- 
haps irrecoverably,  to  Commuiiiit  tyr- 
ann.'-.  Tlie  t.utleriny  of  tiie  Cambodian 
and  Vietnamese  people,  graphically  de- 
picted ill  our  newspaix>rs  and  en  our  tcle- 
viiion  .screen.N.  is  almost  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, and  It  will  only  inciea.Ne  with 
further  Communist  successes.  We  mu»sl 
try  to  prevent  the.->e  ,-ucce.s.scs.  It  i.-  d  inat- 
ter  of  c-on.science.  We  have  a  moral  r'-- 
spon.-ibility  to  provide  our  friends  \u;h 
the  niean.-^  to  defend  them.->elves 

Some  people  are  saying  that  Soutlu-ast 
A.-ia  is  now  hopeless,  that  nothing  we 
i;in  do  will  prevent  Communist  victory. 
fJven  if  this  opinion  were  correct,  it  would 
not  give  lis  an  cxcu.se  to  de.sert  our 
friends.  We  nui>t  conisdei  out  honor  and 
our  credibilit.v  as  well  as  our  prospect.- 
of  succe.ss.  If  we  refuse  to  Jieljj  .-mailer 
nations  that  depend  on  us  in  Southeast 
.A-.ia.  we  will  lose  the  <  onfidence  and 
liie  respect  of  our  allies  everywhere  else 

Moreover.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
Communist  victory  is  inevitable  It  is 
true  that  the  Cambodian  and  South 
Vietnamese  armies  are  badly  demoral- 
ized. However,  what  army  would  not  be 
demoralized  if  it  had  no  guns  or  bulleUs 
w  ith  w hich  to  re!)el  an  advancing  enemy? 
Despite  the  cata.sti-opiiic  losses  of  recent 
days  in  South  Vietnam,  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Gen.  William  Westmoreland 
believes  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
still  stop  the  Communist  advance  if  only 
they  are  properly  equipped. 

Mr.  President,  the  inactivity  of  Con- 
ure.ss  in  thLs  vital  and  pressing  matter 
is  alarming.  Nevertheless,  voices  of  rea- 
son and  compa.ssion  continue  to  be  raised 
across  the  land.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  recent  accounts,  including  an 
editorial,  from  the  Augusta  Chronicle  of 
Augusta.  Ga  .  spelling  out  our  obliga- 
tions and  our  options  in  Southeast  A.->ia 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  materia] 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

]  Frtiin  tlie  August."*  iGa  i  Clinmiil!:- 

Apr.  2.  19751 

CiiN.scffiNCE  Dies 

A'idf  fr(>tn  tho**  Vietnam  War  \etpians  m 

ihis  coiuitry  who  feel  anpiush  at  the  way  Iti 

whica   o\ir   ctxiiUi^    ha.s   thrown    anti-Coni- 

muHiist   forces    to   the   wolves    In    Southeast 

Asia,   apftthy  appears.    In    L'euerul,   to   mark 


.^r.iencun  public  re-iu  taui  to  the  cr.nei.t  Cul- 
Inp-e  of  resistance  to  Commtiiilst  a^fressors 

A  dull,  possibly  tuiea"5y  btit  nevcrthele-s 
rpa'.  InditTerence  seems  to  be  the  reacUon  as 
most  persons  read  and  view  the  spectacle 
of  thf)\i.sands  attempt  In;;  to  flee  from  the  In- 
vaders. We  mumble  the  famous  line  coined 
til  Washington.  "Let  them  settle  It  their  own 
way."  as  we  contemplate  hy.-terlcal  ^vudler- 
kicking  an  old  woman  in  the  fare  ro  get 
rti)oard  the  la?;t  ouigoing  plane  from  Da 
N'iiiifr  We  try  to  a.ss\n-e  ourselves  it  i-  none 
•  ff  o\ir  concern  that  a  franiic  free  [«'iij)li- 
would  rather  fall  from  tlie  tnuleri  arna^ie  of 
a  plane,  than  to  rush  into  the  arms  of  these 
'.%  ho  come  to  "liberaie'    anti-Conuiiunist - 

The  circle  around  Saigon,  bereft  f>f  an\ 
f.i^n  of  continued  supply  from  the  US  Con- 
gress, grows  even  smaller  Lou  Nol  announces 
his  deparlvire  from  Camnodia  to  Indonesia, 
to  "pave  the  way  for  a  peace  setUeuien'  - 
and  we  trv  to  work  up  ei;thu.siH.-n*i  for  peace, 
knowing  in  our  heart  that  peace  with  Coni- 
inunists  i?  the  peace  lie'wcen  the  lamb  ond 
tiie  Jackal. 

What  has  Imppeiitd  ui  Si)uiliea.st,  Asia' 
That  Ifiit  the  question.  What  we  sliould  be 
asking  Is  what  has  hijjpened  in  the  United 
States. 

It  star'cd  wltli  Korea,  when  tlie  no-win 
policy  hi  military  operations  wa-s  adopted 
Recardles.-.  of  wlmt  one  max  think  r.f  rela- 
tionships between  former  President  Truman 
and  the  la'e  Oeti  Dougias  Mc -Arthur.  Korea 
marked  the  end.  for  the  fort-seeable  future 
of  our  dc'ermuistioii  to  end  w.irs  quickli 
'.  1'  torlously.  Willi  a  inintmtnn  of  casualties 
From  then  on.  ve  tind  mllltarv  atiions  to  \-n- 
a  token  activity.  In  v.hlch  v<e  sacrifice  as 
victims  on  the  altar  of  futility,  hundred.^  of 
tiKjiisands  of  lives  of  brave  younij  men- 
drairged  throtigh  years  o'  uiinecessarilv  pro- 
io.igcd  confliit. 

America's  ronsrieiKe  has  rlied  For  the 
selfish  Koal  of  a  theoretical  devotion  to 
pacifism,  we  direct  our  elTorts  toVkard  certani 
Inilure  Veterans  iudct»d  do  seem  io  have  dieri 
in  \«tn.  with  the  atcyiii  h  of  koowiiig  tiint 
millions  of  people  bRck  home  d>dn"t  rare 
eiious;h  to  bac;<  them  lor  r.  e.u'fk  ^  cior' 
niid  a  return  h.>me     alive. 

Don't    think    the   world    hn*;    m  '    Jioiofcl 

Wi'h   re«Hrd  to  U.S    oii^irpc.- ion.*l  deser.on 

of    Southeast    Asian    noti-Oimmunlsti     the 

Berlin    newspaper   Tat^sspipr^Pt    write:    "The 

ireaibilitv    of    the    Viiitcd    .st:)ies    Congress 

-taiuls  at  stake  comp.iriiiip  with  tint  o' 

its    predecessor    alter    the    Fir.-t    World    War 

The  result  was  the  appeani'Tce  of  Hitler 

And     a    dftv     later,     tlie     Fr;iiikfurter 

.Mluemeine  said.  "If  .^tnerlca  !<=  -.inable  to  keej) 

"s  foot  m  tlie  d(K.>r  in  Phom  Penh  what 

wDI  happen  in  Lisbon,  in  Tel  A\]\  or  Berlin  ' 

If  little  allies  are  so  cooly.  m  ■  nmiiiarlly. 

so  relievedly  surrendered,  writttn   off    gixcn 

up.  what  are  others  to  think?  .        The  cou- 

'•(^nences  ^o  far  lie.xoiid  Sou'lir-Ht  .^siil  " 

Indeed,  they  do, 

I  From    the    Auyusta    tGa  i    Thronlde 
Apr.  2.  19751 

V\  fsl  .MORH^No      WaSNS     "TlIK      Jll.s     ff"     IT 
Sol'TH     VUT=.     Do.N    1-     GlT     AlAIfRIAI.     All) 

Nnv  V'iKK-Gea.  William  Westmoreii.iid, 
■  ■'.nmiaiider  of  U.S  for<e.s  In  Vietnam  durliig 
the  height  of  the  US  nulltary  involvement 
lit  that  country,  said  in  a  telcvl.sion  inter- 
vim  Tuesday  if  the  United  States  wi'hhold.s 
material  aid  from  the  South  Vict uaniesn.  "the 
Jig  .s  up." 

Wesunoreland  aho  Miid  the  <  iirroiit  South 
Vietimme.se  retreat  wis  not  well  plained, " 
but  the  South  Vietnamese  still  nii^;ht  save 
the  remainder  of  their  territory  if  they  ran 
retiioup  their  forces  and  11  they  ^-i  ma'erial 
iiid  from  the  United  States. 

The  one  e.s.seiitlal  facior  i.-,  vie  hr.ve  to 
:.:\<  them  the  wherewithal  to  hght.  and  if 
w:-  uithdrrtw  that.  we'l.  the  Jill's  up."  West- 

tuotelfiiid    •:i>ld- 


."Vsked  iiljout  icports  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  "running  amok"  during  the  retreat. 
Westmoreland  said  such  behavior  was  "evi- 
dence of  demoralization  " 

It  Is  evident  that  the  strategic  with- 
drawal, the  retrograde  movement,  which  i^ 
the  most  difficult  of  all  military  operations 
was  not  well  planned."  Westmoreland  said 
"Oiie  gets  the  impression  that  It  was  ordered 
one  day  and  executed  the  next,  whereas  ati 
operation  that  complex  take?  weeks  in  ordet 
to  carefully  plan  .  .  ."  The  lact  that  they'\» 
h.ad  this  .setback  doesiTt  mean  that  they  an 
going  to  lo.se  the  hnal  battle,  because  tht 
really  product  i\e  areas  in  South  Vietnam  arc 
tlie  third  and  fourth  regions  t Saigon  aii<i 
the  Mekoiii;  Delia  I."  Westmoreland  said 

"If  the  South  Vietnamese  can  grotip  thei: 
forces,  strengthen  their  chain  of  command 
they  can  inllict  ^reat  casualties  on  the  ene- 
my, and  they  would  hold  the  really  prodtic- 
tive  and  impon.ant  parts  of  South  Vietnam, 
if  and  this  Is  a  big  if  it  we  can  trive  theni 
the  vote  of  conhdence  ' 


CJiJNOCIDE  CONVENTION  DOES  NOT 
VIOLATE  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  on 
Mond.iy  I  explained  why  citizens'  first 
ainendnient  rights  to  free  speech  woiiki 
not  be  compromised  by  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention.  My  rc- 
maik.s  vesterda>'  wee  directed  primarilv 
to  the  substantive  evolution  of  fret 
speech  rights  in  the  court.s.  Today.  I  want 
to  address  a  procedural  matter  wliuh 
further  rebuts  charges  that  the  Geno- 
(ide  Convention  conflicts  with  the  fiist 
iiinendineiit. 

Sliould  an  uidu  imeni  under  anuli 
III'c  of  the  convention  for  inciting  to 
1  oinmit  gcncK  ide  produce  a  conflit  t  be- 
tv.ccn  the  convention  and  the  first 
a'nendinom  would  prevail.  The  reastm 
for  this  is  that  i:rticle  V  of  the  conven- 
tiiii  requires  contracting  parties  to  the 
I '•:ivc!;tion  to  enact  "in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutions"  imple- 
menting letLslation  neces.sary  to  make 
these  otfenses  domestically  punishable. 
In  addition,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
J'lw.  a  treaty  could  not  vaJidly  obligate 
llic  United  States  to  do  anything  the 
Const ilut ion  prohiblUs. 

II  a  case  arose  under  a  public  lav 
direct  and  public  incitement  to  commit 
genocide"  a  criminal  offense  in  the 
United  States,  the  defendant  would  still 
have  to  be  prosecuted  and  convicted 
under  tho.se  criminal  procedures  which 
protet  t  all  persons  accused  of  a  crime  in 
this  country.  The  Supreme  Court,  or  any 
appellate  court,  could  overturn  a  con- 
viction if  it  found  the  defendant  s  activ- 
ities were  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment or  did  not  constitute  the  kind  of 
incitement  which  falls  outside  the  fiisi 
amendment '.s  ambit. 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that  both  substan- 
tive and  procedural  safeguards  to  the 
first  amendment  would  apply,  and  that 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
by  this  body  would  in  no  way  diminisli 
tho,se  1  ight  protected  by  the  fijst  amend- 
ment. 


DE.ATH  OF  GENERALISSIMO  CHIANG 
KAI-SHEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  Aijril  6.  1975.  the  world  lost  a 
prrat   lender  and   a   great  opponent   o! 
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Communist  tyranny.  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  President  of  the  Re- 
!  ublic  of  China,  died  in  Taipei  at  the 
c.ije  of  87.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a  llfe- 
1  .ng  friend  of  the  United  States  and  our 
loyal  ally  from  World  War  II  to  the 
present.  On  behalf  of  the  countless 
Americans  who  warmly  returned  his 
friendship  while  he  was  alive,  and  who 
will  now  hold  his  memory  in  the  deepest 
respect,  I  rise  to  pay  him  a  few  words 
of  tribute. 

Chiang  had  been  a  principal  figure  in 
Cliinese  political  life  ever  since  the  fall 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  1911.  From 
Dr.  Sun  Yet-sen,  the  foimder  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  he  first  learned  the 
goals  that  he  was  to  pursue  throughout 
his  career — freedom  and  imity  for  the 
whole  Chinese  people.  These  goals  were 
not  achieved  with  the  foimding  of  the 
Republic.  In  the  years  immediately  af  ter- 
ward,  diehard  adherents  of  the  mon- 
archy split  the  country  into  many  con- 
tentious parts.  Dr.  Sun  and  Chiang  had 
to  wage  a  massive  joint  campaign  of 
warfare  and  education  to  bring  consti- 
tutional government  to  China. 

With  the  death  of  Dr.  Sun  in  1925, 
Chiang  assimied  the  leadership  of  the 
Nationalist  movement,  a  position  he  held 
with  only  one  brief  interruption  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  At  this  time,  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party,  which  previously  had 
cooperated  with  the  Nationalists,  with- 
drew from  the  movement  and  began  to 
seek  power  for  themselves.  Chiang  was 
thus  forced  to  fight  on  two  fronts  at 
the  same  time — against  the  reactionary 
warlords  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  radi- 
cal Communists  on  the  other.  To  his 
great  credit,  he  was  able  to  sustain  this 
warfare  with  general  success,  even  when 
in  the  1930's  the  Japanese  began  to  exert 
pressure  on  yet  another  flank. 

Japanese  pressure  soon  became  an  all- 
out  attack,  and  China  suffered  grievously 
during  World  War  II.  Cliiang  did  what 
he  could  to  rally  his  people,  worn  out 
with  two  decades  of  internal  fighting,  but 
continued  Communist  sedition  made  real 
imity  impossible.  Nevertheless,  Chiang 
made  notable  contributions  to  Allied  ef- 
forts in  the  Pacific  Theater,  joining 
Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin  among 
the  so-called  Big  Four  of  Allied  leader- 
ship. When  the  war  was  over,  lie  then 
participated  in  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Sadly,  though,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists had  been  able  to  capitalize  on 
China's  privations  to  undermine  Chiang's 
support  among  the  people,  and  his  in- 
ternational prestige  could  not  win  all 
this  support  back.  Tlie  civil  war  heated 
up  again  as  soon  as  the  war  against  the 
Japanese  had  ended.  By  1949,  after  four 
years  of  hard  fighting,  the  Commtmists 
had  gained  control  of  almost  the  entire 
Chinese  mainland.  The  Nationalist  cause 
seemed  to  be  doomed,  and  Chiang's  ca- 
reer seemed  to  be  over.  But  Chiang  would 
not  give  up.  Gathering  the  remnants  of 
his  forces  and  freedom-loving  Chinese 
from  all  over  the  country,  he  withdrew  to 
the  Island  of  Taiwan  to  regroup,  re- 
organize, and  await  the  day  when  the 
Nationalists  could  return  to  the  main- 
land in  triumph. 
That  day  did  not  come  during  his  life- 


time. The  Chinese  Commtmists,  led  by 
Chiang's  old  rival,  Mao  Tse-tung,  wasted 
no  time  In  establishing  a  militaristic 
police  state  which  ruthlessly  extermi- 
nated all  political  opponents  at  home 
and  mobilized  a  people's  army  that  far 
exceeded  the  entire  poptilation  of  Tai- 
wan. Yet  Chiang's  years  of  exile  were 
far  from  idle.  He  and  his  associates,  with 
American  help,  made  Taiwan  into  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  nations  in  Asia. 
They  defended  their  island  from  the 
plots  and  the  attacks  of  the  Communists. 
Finally,  they  kept  alive  the  hope  of  free- 
dom for  Chinese  and  friends  of  the  Chi- 
nese all  over  the  world.  These  achieve- 
ments are  no  small  legacy  to  leave  behind. 
However,  Chiang  will  be  remembered  for 
more  than  this. 

If  Chiang  Kai-shek  did  not  completely 
fulfill  the  goals  that  he  dreamed  of,  it 
is  worth  remembering  how  lofty  these 
goals  were.  To  bring  freedom  and  unity 
to  a  billion  people  that  had  never  before 
known  either  is  a  task  of  almost  incom- 
prehensible magnitude.  This  was  the 
task  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  undertook. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  his  career 
is  not  that  he  ultimately  fell  short  of  his 
goals,  but  that  he  came  as  close  to  achiev- 
ing them  as  he  did.  What  is  more,  I  am 
confident  that  his  posterity  will  win  the 
victory  which  was  denied  to  him  in  per- 
son. He  pointed  the  way  to  this  victory. 
His  was  the  vision;  his  was  the  Inspira- 
tion. The  day  will  come  when  China  will 
be  free,  and  when  it  does,  the  world  will 
know  who  the  first  author  of  that  free- 
dom was.  The  name  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
will  be  recorded  In  the  annals  of  history 
as  the  liberator  of  his  coxmtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Chiang  Kai-shek  personally. 
Thus,  I  can  testify  from  firsthand 
knowledge  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a 
man  of  rare  character  and  integrity.  His 
death  not  only  deprives  Taiwan  of  its 
greatest  leader,  but  it  deprives  Ins  family 
and  friends  of  a  unique  and  beloved  in- 
fluence in  their  lives.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  charming  wife,  Madame  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  who  has  been  the  President's  clos- 
est confidant  and  most  trusted  assistant 
for  many  years,  and  to  his  able  son,  the 
Premier  of  the  Republic  of  China,  the 
Honorable  Chiang  Chlng-kuo.  During  my 
trip  to  Asia  in  January  of  this  year,  I  had 
a  lengthy  discussion  with  Premier 
Chiang,  and  I  can  assiu-e  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that  he  will  do  his  utmost 
to  live  up  to  the  distinguished  record  of 
his  father. 


JAMES  L,  GILLIS.  SR, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
State  of  Georgia  on  March  31  lost  one 
of  its  most  outstanding  citizens,  a  great 
political  leader  of  many  years,  and  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  James  L.  Gillis. 
Sr.,  was  chairman  of  the  Georgia  State 
Highway  Department,  and  almost  single- 
handedly  responsible  for  the  modern  de- 
velopment of  the  State's  public  highway 
and  road  system. 

Also,  he  held  various  county  offices 
during  his  career,  and  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Georgia  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  as  president  pro  tempore  of  the 


State  Senate.  Known  by  his  many  friends 
and  associates  throughout  Georgia  as 
"Mr.  Jim"  and  "Mr.  Highway  Depart- 
ment," Jim  Gillis  was  a  close  friend  of 
mine  for  some  40  years  and  it  was  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  while  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  to  appoint  him  to  the 
Georgia  Highway  Department  Board,  He 
was  friend,  adviser,  and  confidant  to 
Governors  and  leading  political  figures 
from  the  gi-aisroous  level  on  up  to  the 
State  capitol, 

I  personally  valued  his  friendship  very 
highly  and  I  shall  always  cherish  our 
long-time  warm  association. 

Mrs.  Talmadge  joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  members  of 
the  Gillis  family.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
articles  from  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  on  his  passing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|From  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Apr,  1 ,  1975] 
"Ma,  Jim"  Gillis  De,\d 
(By  Frank  Wells) 
James  Lester  GUlls  Sr.,  83.  who  saw  Geor- 
gia's public  roads  develop  from  slippery  cla.y 
trails  to  modern  paved  ribbons  of  traffic  and 
who  supervised  much  of  the  change,   died 
Monday  In  an  Atlanta  hospital. 

"Mr.  Jim."  as  he  was  known  In  his  beloved 
Highway  Department  and  to  many  politi- 
cians, was  the  man  to  see  for  more  than  20 
years  if  a  paved  road  was  needed  for  your 
county. 

He  was  also  the  man  who  Introduced  a 
program  of  competitive  bidding  on  highway 
contracts. 

Mr.  Jim  was  Instrumental  In  the  election 
of  three  governors  and  one  senator,  but  made 
less  than  a  dozen  public  speeches  in  his  long 
career  as  a  public  servant.  His  Influence  was 
in  knowing  people,  including  the  smallest  of 
politicians  and  the  lowliest  of  applicants  for 
road  help. 

Born  in  Soperton  on  Jan.  6,  1892.  he  at- 
tended the  University  of  Georgia  and  en- 
tered politics  in  Treutlen  Cotmty  early  In 
life.  He  served  as  cotmty  ordinary  for  two 
years  and  was  a  county  commissioner  for 
Treutlen  for  20  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  and 
then  of  the  Senate,  where  he  served  as  presi- 
dent pro  tem  in  1923. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Etemocratlc  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1936, 

Mr.  Jim  was  named  a  member  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  in  1937  and  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Highway  Board  from  1937  to  1939. 
He  was  named  director  of  the  Highway  De- 
partment for  1948-50,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  and  chairman  from  1950  to  1955. 

He  resigned  in  1955  so  that  then-Gov.  Mar- 
vin Griffin  could  appoint  his  own  man  to 
the  Job. 

But  he  was  back  again  In  January.  1958 
appointed  by  Gov,  Ernest  Vandlver,  When 
Mr,  Jim  got  back  into  office,  he  used  a  heavy 
hand  in  cleaning  house  of  what  he  called 
"dead  wood,"  and  supervised  the  early  em- 
phasis on  the  interstate  program  and  ori  Van- 
diver's  8100  million  highwav-widening  and 
repair  program. 

In  1963,  Mr.  Jim  was  named  director  of 
the  Highway  Department,  and  he  served  in 
that  capacity  until  he  resigned  in  1970. 

In  November  of  1970,  he  was  unanimously 
reelected  by  the  State  Highway  Board  as  di- 
rector of  the  department,  but  he  immedi- 
ately  handed  In  his  resignation,  and  Gov. 
Jimmy  Carter  appointed  Bert  Lance  to  suc- 
ceed him, 

GlUls  was  a  close  friend  of  Gov,  Eugene 
Talmadge  and  his  son  Herman,  both  gover- 
nor and  senator.  He  worked  for  the  election 
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i<f  both  men   to   the  offices   to  which   tiicy 
aspired. 

He  was  Instrumental  In  the  elections  of 
Ernest  Vaudiver  and  Carl  Sanders  to  the  gov- 
ernorship. He  did  not  support  Lester  Uad- 
dox,  but  Maddox  Ici:;  him  iu  office  as  the 
mail  best  suiusd  to  buUd  and  run  the  Geor- 
^a  roads — «io  many  of  which  Gillis  had  seen 
paved  for  the  first  time. 

Marvin  Grlflln.  who  s«.d  that  despiw'  their 
P')Iltlcal  wars  they  remained  good  friends, 
called  GUILs  "Mr  Hlf;h»-ay  Department  for 
many,  many  years.  He  was  more  lur^rested 
In  seiini;  tha:  pcopie  In  Georgia  who  didn  S 
have  pavement  got  It  than  anything  eUe  " 

Emory  Parrish.  deputy  conujiLssloner  of  ihf> 
5ta'e  Department  of  T'*an.=iportat!on.  who 
worked  Iti  years  with  GUI!.''.  .=i?!d  he  remem- 
bers htm  as  a  public  servant  wh<*»>  nil.=.s:t)n 
was  "getting  Georgians  out  of  the  mud  ' 

"He  did  not  want  pennies  pUiyed  In  ih!.-; 
department,  c'>utrary  to  what  some  people 
would  believe  about  what  went  on  diaing  i.i., 
.idmlnlstra'.ion,"  Parri.sh  said. 

However,  Mr.  Jim  was  never  loathe  to  re- 
mind coun'y  politlrlfins  who  came  hat-in- 
hand  asklns;  for  pavement  of  where  hi.s  sym- 
pathies lav,  and  he  iv^ked  fur  their  help 
around  election  time  by  encojiragiug  his 
favored    caudidat&s. 

GilUs  toyed  with  Uie  idea  of  running  for 
governor  in  the  early  1950s,  htit  gave  up  the 
idea  becau.^  he  had  no  skill  or  reput.ation  ao 
a  public  speaker. 

Former  Gov.  Carter,  who  replared  'lie  aitini; 
Gillls  with  his  own  man.  Bert  l.ance.  had  this 
to  .say  about  the  man  from  Soperton:  "He 
was  Cfjmpletelv  dedicated  aiid  ab»olu'e!v 
hones-.  He  had  a  remarkable  sensitivity 
about  the  i:iterre:a  ioiLship  o:  lo<  al  and 
state  goi.ernmeiit.s.' 

Speaker  of  the  Houjc  Tom  Murphy  said 
Gillis  was  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  r,s  f.ir 
AS  state  E(.vernment  was  concerned   ' 

And  Ji.u  G.llis  ,';a',d  nboiu  himself-  "Carl 
Sander^  su-.  »  I  have  more  fi  lend.s  thaa  aii'  . 
body  in  Georv'la.  Herman  lalmad^'e  says  I 
know  more  people  than  anybody  In  G<Kirvia 
That's  what  •.hey  sav    I  don't  know. 

"You  Can  t  get  vote:  with  road,^  Your 
friends  vote  tor  you  becjiuse  ihev  trust  you." 
Gillis  was  iiiarntd  in  ItU.'j  :o  Annie  Lois 
Walker  of  Griifiu.  The  same  year,  he  was 
elected  to  the  sta  e  Houae  ot  Representatives. 
They  had  tuo  ciuldren.  James  Lesier  Jr 
and  Hugh  Marion  The  lirsi  Mrs.  Gillis  died 
m  1062. 

In  19«7.  M  Jim  muned  Di.  •  Kate  PhiHips 
of  Soperton. 

He  was  hospitalized  nn  Jan.  2<>  nnri  died 
.Monday  at  Piedmont  Hospital. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a  m.  Wednes- 
day at  the  Fir.st  Bapti  t  Chu:-;h  in  Soperton, 
burltU  hi  I  he  Gillii  family  cemetery  near 
S->perton.  Dr.  J.anes  'We.bc.-TT  and  the  R«v. 
Gene  BrtxiVu-  will  officiate 

In  addltio:!  to  t!:e  wtdov  and  Sf.n";.  stir- 
vivors  include  tliree  si.ster=!.  Miss  Annie  Mae 
Gii.Ls  and  Mrs  Jim  Peterson  of  Soperton  nnd 
Mrs.  Kate  Thompson  of  Bt)Wling  Green.  Kv. 
In  lieu  of  Mowers,  the  f.muiv  requests  tliat 
donations  be  made  to  the  Fir^t  Bap-Ut 
Church  in  Sojierion.  which  Gillis  -er,e.l  a-  a 
mem'icr  of  the  b-iard  of  deaciu- 

IFrori  tiie  Atlanta  Jotirnal,  Mar  .11  l»i7fi| 
F.\-Hic.HVv*Y  DtRKCToR  "Mr.  Jim"  Gli  i.ts  Dirs 

JaniCa  Lebter  GilU.s.  Sr.,  the  "Mr.  Jim" 
'jf  the  old  Slate  Highway  Deparument.  died 
Monday   at    Piedm>nt    Hopfal.   H,i   w;is   8J. 

A  man  who  disptiued  pavement  with  a 
firm  politic.a  hand.  Gillis  wxs  the  state's 
top  highway  offlclal  off  and  on  ior  20  year;. 

He  was  state  highway  director  from  lt>48 
to  1&50  and  served  a.s  chairman  of  tiit  totutt 
Highway  Board  iiom  1  JoO  to  laSo. 

After  he  failed  to  support  Mftr\-lji  Griffin 
of  Bainbridtte  for  coveiit-ir,  lie  was  tutted 
as  chairman  bv  GrtiRn.  but  reai^-sumed  the 
chttiriimn.sliip  m  ly.'ia.  sining  in   thai  p^ist 


until    19C:3.    when    he    became    highway   de- 
partment director  again.  He  resigned  in  1970. 

"He  was  Mr.  Highway  Department  for 
majiy,  many  years."  saya  Grlflln,  who  says 
deepit©  their  political  wars,  he  and  Gillis 
were  close  pergonal  friends. 

■  He  was  more  Interested  In  seeing  people 
i;:  Georgia  who  didn't  have  pave.'ueiit  get  It 
than  anything  else."  .'^ald  Griffin. 

Emory  Pam.'-h,  the  current  deputy  com- 
missioner of  the  state  Department  of  Trans- 
portation who  worked  ffir  16  years  with 
Gilll-s.  sa:d  he  remembers  him  as  a  public 
servant  wliose  mis;  ion  wa;^  ■getting  Ge.  rglans 
out  of  the  mud.  ■ 

He  never  sought  the  lUnelight,"  Parrish 
-.  lid      He  wri^s  long  a  servant  of  this  slate. 

"He  did  not  want  politics  played  In  this 
d.'pariment,  contrary  to  what  some  people 
V  ould  believe  about  what  went  on  during 
hi.-.  a<Iministratlon."  Parrth  added. 

Gillis  was  instrumental  In  getting  the 
loKlslature  to  provide  for  a  system  of  com- 
petitive bidding  for  highway  cons" ruction 
contracts.  ParrL-,h  .s*id.  He  said  Gillls  tiiought 
deficit  spending  was  the  worst  thing  any 
government  cou'.d  get  Into  so  he  helpcj  push 
through  laws  that  require  the  transportation 
deriftrtt.ient  to  f.p<<ra*e  (  t-  s  '  piy  as  you  go" 
ba'  is. 

'It  (Glllib'  death)  certainly  t  a  cre\t  loss 
to  the  state  and  certalnlv  a  greni  loss  to  the 
department."  Parrish   said. 

Tlie  Soperton  laative  u.sed  his  powtiful 
p<jst  to  remind  county  political  leaders,  who 
often  came  hat-in-hand  to  get  .some  paved 
road.=;  to  plea.se  their  co!i.stituenti=,  of  his  help 
arou.od  eiec';on  time  .ind  to  encounige  their 
support  of  his  favored  candidates  He  wa.s 
directly  involved  in  the  campaigns  of  three 
g  >Ternors. 

But  ex-Gfv.  ..'immy  Carter  .says  that  Gillis 
»*s  "complfteJy  dedi'-ated  and  ab.-,.jluiely 
l.'>lir;.t. 

"He   had   a   remarkable   .seji^iilvu..-   about 

j.t'ue    niienplarionshlps    of    local    and    state 

",:c.\oriuiients,"  ndded  Carter,  who  eased  Gillls 

ttii  the  final  tun?  in  livur  of  Bert  Ln;ti~e  as 

hitiliwav  director. 

Speaker  of  the  House  Tom  Murphy  said 
Giais  was  a  "storehou.se  of  knowled.je  as  lar 
as     late  novcrnuKiit  wa.s  concerned. 

"'lu    Lite    older   generation."    .^dds    GriSin, 

he  was  a  fi.vture  iu  the  highway  department. 

like  tlie  rest  of  us  in  rural  Georgia— he  wa-s 

not  quite  so  etTectlve  after  the  coun'v  unit 

-I stem  died." 

|FTom  the  At iaiiu  Journal.  Apr  1,  1975| 
"Mh.  Jim  "  mrLLEn  St.me  From  Mt-D 

Li  tlie  imclal  Ftate  chronicles  of  hts  influ- 
ei.te.  he  was  James  lister  Gillis  Sr..  but  to 
th'se  who  "new  him.  he  was  Mr  Highway 
Dtpartmen"  '  or.  simply.  '  Mr.  Jlin." 

And  ilouday,  one  of  Gtxjrgla  s  mot  tioted 
poli'-ical  perjor.aliUes  and  publ;c  servants 
died  at  the  age  of  83  after  an  e.Mo.ided  Illness. 

J!m  Gllli-s  had  been  m  Piedmont  Hospital 
here  since  Jan.  29,  v.  here  he  died  about 
ID  a.m. 

Funeral  servivcs  will  be  'Wcdne.iday  at  1 1 
a  tn.  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Soperton. 
V.  here  he  served  as  a  deacon. 

Burl.ll  will  be  at  GiULs  Cemetery  in  Treut- 
len County.  Tlie  family  requests  that  flowers 
be  omitted.  Con tribuHorus  may  be  sent  to  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  .Soperton. 

Gii'ls  had  servo-1  as  the  top  man  in  the  old 
S"ate  Higiiway  CHuarlinenl  off  and  on  for  20 
\ears,  vacating  the  pu^ition  only  when  the 
innsefi'icnces  of  firm  pulitical  .stands  ptoved 
'-  "-.t'y. 

He  first  became  state  highway  director  in 
1948,  and  was  named  chairman  of  the  state 
Highway  Board  In  lO.so.  r  here  hr  =erved  until 
1  ''.■)5 

.\  rii.i-ln  wi'h  then-Gov.  Marvi.i  Griffin 
>t..ve  him  a  four-year  hiatus,  but  In  1959,  he 
a,>.s;imcd  the  chaim-.an-Jiip  again,  becoming 


diret  iwr  of  the  State  Highway  Department  in 
1963  and  remaining  until  1970,  when  he  re- 
signed onc«  more  under  political  pressure. 

GUlls'  mission,  said  Emory  Parrish,  deputy 
commtsaloner  of  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Transportation  who  worked  for  Gillis  for  Ifi 
years,  wa-  "getting  Georgians  out  of  the 
mud  " 

"He  ne\fr  .sought  the  limelight,"  ParrWi 
said.  "He  wa.s  long  a  servant  of  this  state  " 
""He  did  not  want  politics  played  in  ihis 
department,  contrary  to  what  some  people 
would  believe  about  what  went  enduring  his 
lulniinl.stration." 

Parrish  recalled  Gillis  as  a  man  liwirtimeu- 
tal  in  getting  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
a  .sy.stem  of  competitive  blading  for  highway 
construction  contracts,  who  rejected  deficit 
speitdlng  and  who  pushed  laws  to  require  his 
department  to  operate  on  a  "pay  as  you  go" 
basi.;. 

E.x-Gov.  Jhnmy  Carter,  who  encouraged 
Gillis"  ouster  In  1970,  said,  'He  was  com- 
pletely dedicated  and  absolutely  honest.  Ho 
had  a  remarkable  sensitivity  about  the  inter- 
relationships of  local  and  state  governments. 
He  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine." 

Former  Gov.  Carl  Sanders,  who  had  Gillis* 
hacking  when  he  first  ran  for  governor  and 
again  when  he  ran  unsuccessfully  In  1970, 
said,  "'I  don't  think  I  have  ever  known  a  man 
I  have  dealt  with  that  was  any  more  honor- 
able. He  was  a  perfect  gentlemAn  and  the 
epitome  of  what  a  pollUcal  figure  should  be. 
"I  IfAed  hUn.  as  much  as  any  man  can  love 
another  man,"  Sanders  added.  "He  was  a  man 
vho.-=e  deeds  otit -shadowed  criticism  he 
r'-eelved. 

Gillis  was  not  without  his  critics. 
He  was  a  powerful  man,  and  county  com- 
missioners often  would  come  hat-ln-hand  to 
negotiate  for  some  pavement  to  please  then 
coiiistltuents,  pavement  Gillis  was  not  hesi- 
tant to  remind  them  of  at  election  time  wl.cn 
his  favorites  needed  help. 

But.  s<^^-s  former  Gov.  .Marvin  Griflin.  wlio 
Gillis  de'Mined   'o  .support  Griffin  for  gover- 
nor, more  than  anything  "he  was  Intereste'd 
in  -seeing  that  people  in  Georgia  ^ho  didn 
iiave  pavement  (jot  some  if  possible. 

"He  W.U  very  plea-sant  for  county  coninn  .- 
sioners  and  folks  iu  go\ern;«ent  to  talk  to. 
He  had  a  long  atid  distinguished  record  (i 
public  service."" 

Grilfin  said  thar  while  he  and  Gillis  often 
did  not  .see  eye-to-eye  politically,  "we  ueve 
iiiw.iys  good  personal  friends."" 

US.  Senator  Herman  K.  Tahnadge,  w  lio 
knew  Gilh-s  lor  40  years  and  got  his  suppoi  t 
in  his  lirst  bid  for  a  Sena'-e  seat,  remeni'oi  :  . 
Gillls  as  more  than  just  a  political  figure. 

"He  wris  the  father  of  modern-day  lore-":y 
ill  Georgia."  says  Talmp.dge.  "'He  was  one  of 
our  state's  leading  formers  and  coi!s<r\a- 
tionists." 

Gillls  was  born  and  reared  in  Soperto.i 
'.vhere  he  farmed  and  most  recently  shared 
ownership  of  22,500  aiic.  of  .'arm  and  f ort  v, 
land  wl*h  hl.s  t  ,vo  .sous.  Jim  L.  Gillls  Jr.  and 
Hut'h  Gillis  develiipert  poUIcal  careers  oi 
their  own— Jnn  Gillls  Jr.  as  former  head  <'f 
the  Georgia  County  Commlteioners  Assoc:. i- 
tion  and  Hugh  GiilLs  as  a  state  senator. 

As  a  slate  oeuresentative.  GlUis  helped  cre- 
ated his  home  euuiity  of  Trtutlen  out  of  pai  .s 
of  .Monii,oniei>  .ind  Eaianucl  counties  i.i 
1917.  Gillis  al.so  .served  as  a  .state  senator 
from  1923  to  1('2J.  v.hen  he  ••  ,v  n\  o  p'e-;- 
dent  pro  tim  of  the  Senate 

Although  Gillls  was  rebuffed  In  1973  wlici 
lie  was  considered  for  a  seat  on  the  state 
Transportation  Boaixl,  niany  cf  those  on  both 
jidcs  of  the  isaiie  remember  hiai  as  the  man 
wlio  shaped  the  department  that  eventualiv 
became  the  -'ate  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, which  oversees  airports  and  transit  sys- 
tems Rs  well  as  the  highway.-. 

"He  was  a  great  gentleman  and  a  great^. 
ticntle  person."  says  House  Spe.aker  Tom  Mur- 
plu.     He   was  a  s  .irohouse  of  kno'*ledge  as 
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far  as  state  government  wa.s  concerned  .  .  . 
The  state  and  its  people  will  miss  him 
greatly.'" 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  sons,  Gillis  is 
.survived  by  three  sisters.  Miss  Annie  Mae 
GiUis  and  Mrs.  Jim  Peterson  both  of  Soper- 
ton. and  Mis.  Kate  Tliompson  of  Bowling 
Green.  Ky.,  .seven  grandchildren  and  nine 
f-u-eat-grand^-hildrcn. 

IKrcni  the  Atlanta  Journal.  fi\)v.  1.  1975| 
James  L.  Gii.i.is 

,lames  L.  Gillis  was  a  big  nuui  in  every 
sen.se  of  the  word.  He  was  powerful  and  made 
him.self  into  one  of  the  great  political  movers 
of  Georgia.  He  also  was  a  quiet  man  with  no 
great  taste  for  the  limelight.  The  result  was 
that  de.spite  his  great  influence  he  could 
travel  through  the  slate  and  attract  little 
attention  from  the  general  public,  though 
the  courthouses  and  city  iialls  knew  him 
v.-eil. 

Those  who  mattered  In  politics  knew  him 
and  were  anxious  lor  his  frieiidsliip.  Through 
the  force  of  his  personality  which  made  it 
passible  for  him  to  make  friends  with  whom- 
ever lie  plea-sed  and  tiirough  the  patronavte  of 
the  Highway  Depiirtment  whioii  he  ruled  fi.r 
many  years  he  was  able  to  liel|)  or  to  hinder. 
as  he  wished,  tlte  career  cl  nia".t  a  Gecirui.iu 
in  politics. 

He  ran  this  departnietit  as  i.e  wished, 
■which  was  straight,  and  skuvly  the  depart- 
ment got  Georgia  drivers  out"  of  the  mud 
and  sand.  His  career  crincided  with  a  period 
of  great  development,  and  while,  toward  the 
end  of  his  public  life,  his  allegiances  were 
to  the  things  of  the  past,  he  remained  a 
figure  which  towered  over  his  contemporaries 
and  tlie  ne-.v  generation  or  politician.s  which 
had  taken  over. 

Tlie  Journal  joins  his  multitude  of  friends 
in  extending  sympathy  to  his  lamilv  on  his 
death. 


COUNCIL 
DISCLO- 


MINNESOTA  CH.'VRITIEg 
SUPPORTS  NATIONAL 
SURE  LEGISLATION 

^'.Ir.  MONDALE.  Mi".  Prciriint.  for 
more  than  a  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth,  which  I  chair,  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  perform- 
anre  of  charitable  organizations  which 
claim  to  serve  children  and  youth.  In  the 
course  of  our  investigations,  we  deter- 
mined that  the  gi-eat  majority  of  chari- 
ties are  doing  a  fine  job  ot  raising  funds 
and  running  programs  for  the  less  for- 
tunate members  of  our  society.  We 
found,  however,  that  disreputable  orga- 
nizations were  able  to  flourish  in  some 
cases  because  of  a  lack  of  effective  legis- 
lation and  enforcement  in  this  area. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  subcommittee's 
studies,  I  have  introduced  S.  1153,  tlie 
Truth  in  Contributions  Act.  One  of  the 
major  purposes  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  the  fullest  pos- 
sible public  disclosure  of  information 
about  how  charities  which  raise  money 
from  the  public  aie  actually  spending 
those  funds. 

I  am  pioud  that  in  my  home  State  of 
Minnesota  we  have  an  organization 
which  keeps  the  public  informed  about 
the  activities  of  charitable  groups  In  the 
State.  This  agency  is  knovra  as  the  Min- 
nesota Charities  Review  Council.  I  am 
also  particularly  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  council,  in  its  1975  annual  report, 
"Charity  in  Minnesota,"  has  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  "national  legislation 
requiring  full  disclosure  by  the  public." 

The  reix)rt  e.xplains: 


We  are  not  naive  enough  to  assume  that 
federal  legislation  will  resolve  all  abuses  of 
public  generosity,  but  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  responsible  national  charitable 
organizations  would  welcome  full  disclosure 
legislation  and  even  reasonable  supporting 
cost  limitations  If  they  (1)  would  reduce  the 
volume  of  questionable  appeals.  (2)  stand- 
ardized financial  reporting  nationwide,  and 
(3)  gave  the  public  a  relatively  good  basis 
for  evaluating  appeals. 

In  the  interest  of  making  tiie  fin  dings 
of  the  Minnesota  Charities  Review 
Council  available  to  the  interested  per- 
sons, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Council's  annual  report  and  a  press  re- 
lease describing  it  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  ubjectiin.  the  maieiial 
was  ordered  to  be  iirinted  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

Cn.\RirY  IN  MiN'NEsoT.^:     \y.:<v:.M.  Rrponr, 

1975 

i--,Tto=it  rrii  IX 

V/e  believe  tli-.it  intormaiion  ci.'.uk'l  in 
!'■■"  m'lo'.ving  pages  iliuslri'tes  tletirly  the 
iced  for  federal  legislation  :e.|uirir.g  tiill 
disjlcjure  by  ail  charitable  organiz-ations 
s'^li^'iting  from  tlie  general  public.  We  also 
bel!e\L'  li-.ere  should  'oe  lew  if  an  ■.  cxetr.j)- 
tioti:'.. 

Abuses  in  charitable  fund  raising  '.'.ere 
high-lightrd  during  hearings  beiore  the  t-i.lj- 
cammittee  on  Cliildren  and  Youth  conducted 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Senator  Mondale 
last  spring  and  fall.  Increasing  public  inter- 
est in  wise  giving  is  demonstrated  by  the 
volume  of  inquiries  stibmitted  to  that  Min- 
nesota Charities  Review  Council.  Better  Biu  1- 
ness  Bureaus  and  the  media. 

Despite  all  of  the  informatic  n  available. 
all  of  the  warnings  against  questionable  or 
illegal  appeals,  there  are  still  enongli  people 
who  feci  compelled  to  respond  to  any  ai!j>cal 
that  is  sufficiently  urgent  and  touching,  cr 
who  cannot  reXin-e  giving  money  to  thoso 
who  send  token  gifts  pla  ing  ih.ein  under  im- 
plied obligation. 

■We  ars  not  naive  enough,  tn  a.^sinne  tiu.t 
federal  legislation  will  resolve  all  abuses  oi 
public  generosity,  but  we  have  reason  to  Ije- 
lieve  that  responsible  national  charitable  or- 
ganizations would  welcome  full  di.sclosure 
legislation  and  even  reasonaljle  Mijiporting 
cost  limitations  If: 

(1)  they  would  reduce  the  \oIinre  oi  ques- 
tionable appeals, 

(2)  standardized  n:ianrial  reporting  ita- 
t  ion  wide, 

(3)  gave  tiie  public  a  relatively  good  b.;  is 
for  evaluating  appeals. 

M.^n,    APPEALS 

Mall  appeals  have  always  inspired  the  bulk 
of  inquiries  to  the  MCRC  but  1974  tripled 
the  number  received  in  any  previous  year. 
Thanks  to  media  coverage,  a  growing  public 
awareness  of  the  Council  brought  letters  ot 
inquiry  naming  dozens  of  organization?  solic- 
iting for  charity  and  at  the  year's  end  we 
were  given  lists  from  two  generous  giver.s 
who  had  kept  careful  records  througli  the 
year  on  every  appeal.  A  retired  bank  official 
delivered  293  enveloped  appeals  from  68  dif- 
ferent organizations:  an  attorney  from  New 
trim  sent  a  list  of  212  organizations  that 
made  746  appeals  for  support. 

The  Wilderness  Society  set  the  volume  rec- 
ord with  23  mailings  In  twelve  months  to  our 
attorney  friend.  The  American  Kidney  Fund 
sent  him  20  appeals,  CARE  sent  17.  Prolect 
Hope  tried  18  times,  Planned  Parenthood  and 
West  Africa  Emergency  Relief  both  sent  18 
mailings  in  the  year.  The  Epilepsy  Founda- 
tion of  America  sent  15  requests  to  our 
banker  friend  and  14  to  the  attorney. 

Only  54  of  the  212  agencies  listed  "by  our 
attorney-inquirer  clearly  met   MCRC  .stand- 


ards. Tlie  Banlter's  list  imliicied  30  out  of  03 
that  met  our  standards. 

A  number  of  the  organizations  listed  1-v 
both  inquirers  included  educational,  poh'i- 
cal  and  religious  appeals  that  could  legiti- 
mately claim  exemption  under  the  law.  but 
lour  out  of  five  were  health  and  welfare 
organizations  that  slioiild  h.ive  registered. 

JtOW     MCRC     KANUI.fS     1-VQlIRIES 

Our  typical  Inquirer  calls  the  office,  nan.cs 
trim  one  to  three  charitable  orgaiiizatii-:'.; 
and  asks:  "Are  they  okay,  or  nten't  they.'" 
In  most  ca.'cs  our  ati.'^.ver.-  a:-e  as  sim:,:e 
a;;  th.e  question,  ie:  "'Yes.  the  first  c  ne  ir.eets 
our  standards,  no.  the  .second  one  does  not. 
We  don't  have  any  record  of  the  tbird  orea- 
ni/aiion  — eive  us  tiie  complete  address  and 
V.,-  will  check  it  out." 

What  made  the  first  organizntioti  '  Okuy  ? 
It  uas  on  file  with  the  State  of  Mirine.s<3f\ 
under  the  charities  law  at.d  had  subtnilted 
an  Hiniual  report  showiiig  reasonable  fund 
riiismg  and  administrative  ccsis  (30  .  or  le.^s 
of  the  tot:il  receipts!  and  had  .sjient  at  lea.-t 
70-,  of  its  gross  on  imrijo.-es  desc-nbed  in  ihe 
soli  -itaticn. 

The  organizations  that  failed  to  meet  cur 
standijrds  were  either  not  in  compliance  'vVith 
the  -Mninesota  Charities  Law.  or  the  records 
on  lile  revealed  less  than  70'.  of  tiie  totiU 
incom-'  was  spent  c.n  its  ciiaritable  iirograni. 
When  our  hies  cotitain  nothing  on  an 
ai;enc--.  we  check  it  with  the  .st..ie  of  .%:inne- 
Koia  Registration  office  in  tlie  Deparimeni 
of  Commerce.  If  it  .s  new  to  that  department, 
iliey  take  tlie  addiess  and  send  a  letter  ad- 
vising the  organization  of  the  Minnesota 
Laws  requirements  and  ask  tor  prompt 
connihance. 

Often  out-of-st:ite  mail  campaigns  ignore 
the  State's  reque.st  and  it  is  common  for 
them  to  ignore  letters  from  the  Minnesoti 
Charities  ReUew  Council. 

Frecincntly  v.e  receive  a  letter  from  an  a"- 
torney,  advising  us  that  his  client  is  exempt 
r.s  a  religions  org.mli'ation.  even  though  tlie 
appci^.l  may  have  been  entirely  devoted  to  a 
description  of  a  children's  procram  open  to 
all  v.i'hout  regard  to  religious,  racial  cr  na- 
tiunal  bacUgrnund. 

W:'  do  not  considi  r  reli^;io;!s  afliliatif.ns  a 
-. iUi.t  leason  for  failure  to  register  under  the 
charities  1-tw  when  a  chaiit-ible  organi:'atlo:i 
makes  a  general  public  appeal.  The  law 
clearly  allows  fur  voluntary  compliance  by 
exempt  organizations  and  many  respoti.-ible 
agencies  in  this  class  wai\e  their  right  to 
exemption  and  willingly  make  full  disclosure. 

lists:    who    MfLTS   THE   sr.\^••^.^RUS — WHO  Dots 
NOT? 

One  ol  the  mo.st  persisteiit  requests  re- 
cei\ed  by  MCRC  in  the  past  few  yea.-s  has 
been  lor  a  comprehensive  list  of  responsible 
charitable  appeals.  We  have  resisted  prepara- 
tion of  such  a  list  because  changes  occur  in 
chantv  daily  and  the  agency  that  has  failed 
to  register  under  the  law  today  niav  be  on 
record  tomorrow. 

However,  since  th.e  requests  arc  so  frequent 
tind  the  rect.rds  generally  follow  consi.-tent 
pattern:;,  we  are  including  a  list  in  this  re- 
port. Wc  n/e  .ah-o  providing  a  list  of  organiza- 
tions liiai  have  not  met  our  standaids.  and 
lia\e  giteti  the  rca.=ons. 

Wo  iUXQ  those  interested  in  tiic;-e  H^ts  to 
read  the  introductions  ctirefully — they  are 
nnponunt.  These  are  not  complete  lists — 
they  ."imply  include  £tatev-.irte  appeals  that 
are  c.nisistcnt  .sources  cf  inquiry  to  this 
oflie.-.  They  are  intended  to  be  uselul  in  a 
general  way  but  we  still  welcome  Indr, idual 
inquires  and  will  bp  hai-,py  to  provide  up- 
dates when  n.sked.  II  enough  changes  occitr 
to  warrant  it.  v.e  will  issue  sr.ppU-ments  dur- 
ing the  ye'->r. 

n  ft-.  tn-BLiv.,  t.NS 
A  nnniijer  of  organizations  on  record  uitii 
the    state    ha",e    supplied    information    that 
at  lir.ii   gl.mcc  pjipears  complete,  but  under 
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clo.ser  examination  raises  serious  questions,  it  saves  70      of  cliildren  with  cancerous  leu-  tliose  wlio  leave   the  registration   questions 

These    do    not    always    mean    the    agency    is  kemia.  '  blank    are    more   confused    than    those    who 

hiding  serious  deficiencies,  but  often  we  can  This    is   a    hospital    that   recently    had    24  fill  them  out.  or  more  honest. 

oiilv   conclude   that  they  are  obscuring   im-  beds  available  for  In-patlent  treatment.  The          ihose  who  comply  with  the  iaw  but 

portant,   facts.    The   following   reports   below  majorltv   of   children    treated   by   St.   Judes  .     "           ,,  »   ^            \       „„,  „ 

are  typical  examoles.  are  out-patient  and  it  is  our  understanding  ,  J'"^   1'^TT?l'l             t  "'  ,?^  t,?^  o  ^ 

Many  charitable  organi^atlons   cannot   be  that   treatment   is  limited   to  children   who  ^^^f;^  standards  filed  reports  with  the  State 

■imolv  evaluated  and  in  such  cases  we  offer  have  a  disease  under  treatment  at  the  hos-  "'  Minnesota  under  tne  Chan  les  La  v    ami 

the'inqulrer  a  written  report  which  details  pital.    who   have    been    referred    by    a    prac-  ,'>-""^    ''^''^    .m-'^^u-    to    be    full    disclosuie 

l.naucial   information   and   other  factors  we  tlcing  physician  and  generally  who  have  not  ri'^""  >eporieci  supporting  costs^ ranged  from 

consider   Important    to   the   wi.>e   donor    Ex-  received   certain   prescribed    treatment    else-  ^ -„■     1°  .«' °      ,."  nf   mh  L=^,T  ti  p      f 

amples  of  this  ivpe  will  be  discussed  in  mure  where.  >o'"   ^^a.es  outside  of   Minnesota.   The   lol- 

Ueiail  OP  oaL-e-  7  and  8  of  this  report  Financial  information  .'upolied  bv  St   Jude  '"^^"ac   reports   illustrate  whv   we   bdie.e   it 

If'  ,.    ,„.  w,o.„„w,„            '  Chlldrens    Hospital    has    genrrallv    reflected  '*   not   enough    for   a   contributor    to   kno.v 

Mu.culor  aystiopny  supporting  costs  below  5   .    of  total  income,  that     minimum     requirement     of     the    law 

Last   October   we   prepared  a  comparatne  -pi^jg  ;,  ^^^^^  ^^  understand  considerini;  the  have  been  met. 

studv   of   e.xpenditures    by   seventeen   major  volume    of    mail    and    the    extent    of    fund  AMVf:T';  >!at\onal  Svrvii:<-  Fonmlation 

health   and   welfare   organi/ations   solicitiuj^  ,a,sins    e.Torts    nationally.     Most    organlza-  Accordhu^      to      literature      enclo.<ed      bv 

statewide    and    nationally     \\e    found    .hat  , ions  with  large  mail  campaigns  report  fund  amvets   with   mailings  of   unordered   nier- 

a..erage  costs  reported  lor    Management  ana  ,,,,„„g  ^osts  in  excess  of  20'     and  we  can-  ehandise.  the  orttanization  is  -Dedicated  to 

Cener.l      , admini>.tratue   expenditu.es   un-  ..^i    see   anything    in   the   operations   of   St.  Anierlcanl.m-  and  contributions  will  ■■hc:p 

related  to  charitable  pre.^ferami   were  approx-  ji.de   Children's   Hospital    which    would   ac-  ^,,  ^o.uinu*^  our  nrogram  that  brings  cheer 

■  mato.v  seven  percent.  Muscular  Dystrophy  ^ount  for  the  wide  disparity  between  It  and  ^^  hospitalised  veterans  .  .  .  aids  widows  anU 
reported  one-tenth  of  one  percent  We  fotind  its  many  competitors  in  this  sort  of  fund  orphans  .  .  giau-s  educational  scholarshin, 
tlmt  uulike  other  agencies  examined.  MD  raiding.  J^  ,ej„,s  hefp  wherever  it  is  needed  mos-:  ■ 
reflected  no  costs  for  salaries,  occtipancy  ^.EGISTH.^TION  r.xrfRiMKNT  information  filed  by  AMVETS  with  th« 
(rent  and  utilities),  supplies  or  '"eatings  j,,  ^.^^  ^^^  g^^^^  „j  Minnesota  attempted  state  of  Minnesota  on  February  4.  1975. 
this  categorv  Lnder  fund  raising  we  foun  ^^  .^^^  ^  ^  solution  for  answering  reports  total  receipts  of  $790,583  last  ve.r 
"°  r^.'^'w,".^^'-'",!'    '     ^    ^  ^H          ,.  H^fr  questions    about    relative    expenditures    for  and  progi-am  expenditures  as  fuilows: 

to   find   block    workers   m    the  door   to  door  _^^    „,,^    ch.iritable    programs.    On    the  '                                                              P^rornf  o- 

campaign     no   expenditures    lor    travel    and  second  page  of  the  form,  all  registrants  were  trfnVZ^-'U?t'- 

meetings  whi.h  ^^e  would  a-sume  were  neces-  ^^^^^  ^^  jj,j  ^^  ^j^,^^^  g^,^.,,^   ^^^.  ^^^  j^,^^,  tota.  rcc  .pt- 

.sarv  to  set  up  appeals  acro.=s  the  .state.  contributions    received    bv    the    agencv,    the      Service  to  vets 4lo3,  148         19.4 

On  October  61.   1974,  we  wro'e  a  detailed  ^^^^^   percentage   of    that   spent   on   charity       Americanism    program 152,051          19.2 

letter    to    Muscular    Dvst.rophy.    asking    for  and  the  total  percentage  spent  on  support-      Scholarships    14.350         118 

explanations  and   while   we  received  a  tele-  j,^„  ^^^^^                                                                         Driver  education 7,633           10 

phone  call  and  a.'-surances  of  a  detailed  re-  'Response  to  these  blanks  have  been  char-      Giant   to  State   depus 7.000             .9 

spon-,c.  we  stUl  had  nothing  concrete  on  file  actcrized    bv    more    imagination    than    can- 

four  months  later.  ijor — and   in   a  surprising    number  of   cases.                  Total  program 334.182         42  3 

Tlw  Pearl  Buck  Foinidation  the   blanks  have   been    h-nored  Uiipri     Costs     (Mail     Ap- 

A  direct  request  to  this  organization  from  To    illustrate:    The    American    Police    and          Pt-iH     358,319         45  3 

MCRC   In    197  5   brought  no  respon.se  but   in  F'^e   Foundation.    Inc.    i  formerlv   called    the  ExpeiKhmrcs    for   the   ■•Americanism   Pro- 

1974     It     rci-isiered     under     the     Minnesota  Police  Hall  of  Fame),  of  North  Miami.  Fla  .  gvam'   included   $G6.677    for   Flag   Seals   and 

Chanties  Law  and  submitted  a  financial  re-  raises    funds    bv    mail    to     -.selected"    candi-  Fjngs    which    were    "sent    out    to    further    a 

port  to  the  Depariment  of  Commerce  "at^s    for    membership.    In    its    registration  .p^^g    j,j    patriotism    in    the    minds    of    the 

The    detailed    financial    report    submitted  "'''^    December   21.    1974.    it   slated    that    It  American    Public.'    Since    these    items   were 

'.Mtti  the  registration  reported  total  receipts  raised    '  approximately      $35,000.    It    claimed  ,  noosed    with   a   request   for   funds,   we   bc- 

irom   the  public   at   51.104.072.   Program  ex-  expenditure  of  80',    of  this  for  charity  and  y^^^.^    ^j.^^.    amount    named    belonged    under 

penditures  in  the  audit  total  87.7       of  that  ^0  .■    for  supporting  rosts.         ^  ^     ^^  fund    raising,     which     would     add     another 

and    fund   raising   and    admininratlve   costs  The  Annu.il  Report  submtted  by  the  same  g^,     to  supporting  costs  and  would  subtract 

came  to  19  7     .  organization  on  the  same  day,  NWiich  ci.vers  j,^,  amount  from  program. 

The   problem    Is   that    the    ■•Program"    ex-  h«  v^.'^'"  ^»«'"S  ^^^f_^^"  ^  •   If  ^'  ^'•^o^''^  Hi.h    costs    for    fund    rilsing    are    tvpica! 

penditin-cs    include    .t313.165    ,  or    'ie.e'.     of  '°^'''    >"ew«e    w,is   .542^.8,.    The    breakdown.s  „f  o.-ganiz.tions  that  solicit  bv  sending  or^ 

lo'alreceiptM  under    Public  Education"  and  are   not  provided   in   the   manner  pre-crioed  „„,,rtiered     merchandise     and     the     above 

when    we   check    the    functional    breakdown  by  Minnesota  hv.v  and  the  exectui.-e  a.rec  or.  ,...  ^„   „,.    ,m,strates   one   of   the   rea,.ons   we 

we  find  this  includes  ■  adverti.-in.;  and  print-  "^  'he  accompanv.ng  letter  protes'ed  that  it  J^  ^^  ,^^  ^^  ^,^  unacceptable  method  of 

■  .     ..  .riir,  ,  ,n        J  ..„     .„   „  „.  J  ..i,;„„i,,„--  ivouUl  cost  liis  orfc,ani/at i> III  hundred.^  of  dol-  ,                                              ' 

insr     at  .$212  149  and     postai;e  and  shipping  ,          .                 ,          .».     .,         .           ,               ,„,  lund  rai.^m^  . 

^°,,"„o.     .T-v.                           .V.   _  „,.   „  ,.ji^,,..„„  lars    to    conip  v    with    the    stale    forms.    The  ,,',         /i                        •     ^i,    ^           j           ,.   «■     , 

f.\*:,'f,f-*,   ^"""^  '''^  "?  °'''"   f  /nH  r    "in"  l'"'"'^-^  information  supplied  reveals  expend-  „  ^'^%?  '^"  '^""T   "-'             ^u    .  °„n 

listed  that  would  seem  to  cover  fund  r.ising  Uems    that    are    obvfouslv  it  is  ethical   to  place  an  implied  obligation 

co.st..  for  a  man   campaign   large  enou,h   to  organizat ion's    stated    purpose:  «h     pro.spective     donors     by    sending     them 

occasion    the    number    of    inquiries    we    le-  ..^^^^    Awards''- ^800.    and    an    ••Education  ^^^'^'- 

'•'■"■'■■  Grant'.   $3.900  00.  These  expenditures  made  The    DAY.    tDisublcd    A7>icrican    Veterans) 

The    amount    is    siL-nihcaut    becau.se    if    it  ^,p   jj,      of  the  gross  receipts    not  the  80  .  Sational  Appeal  from  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
belongs  an  or  even  partly  under  fund  raising,  referred  to  in  the  registration.  Costs  for  what  The  D  A.V.'s  licence   tag  mailings  and  re- 
the  picture  takes  quite  a  different  focu.s.  ^^^^^^  („  ^^   f„„^j   ^aisnip   a„ri   adminislra-  uu-.i  address  stickers  plu.s  a  few  other  promo- 
St.    Jude^    Hospital    American    Lebanese —  tion  total  ■*22.140 — which  conies  to  51.5       of  tions  involving  sixty  million  mailings  raised 
S.i/ri(Ui  Associated  Charities  gross  receipts,  not   the  20'      reported  in   the  $23.7:34.840  fro°in  the  public  In  1973.  Accord- 
s'   Judes  Ho.spital  was  founded  by  Danny  registration.   An   excess   of   income   over   ex-  i„g   to   the   information   filed   by   the  D.A.V. 
Thomas    and    specializes     in    research    and  penditures   totaled    37  6        of    total   receipts,  ^^ith  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  April,  1974. 
treatment   of   catastrophic   disea.ses   such   as  The  .■\mer.c:ui   Foundation   for   the  Blind.  ^y^^y    .~;pent     20.2'       of    that    on    charitable 
Leukemia.    We   are   advi.sed   that   it   recently  I"*-'    "i  'ts  registration  filed  July  5.  U)74.  re-  causes  :uid  53.8  :    on  supporting  cost.s. 
reported    it-   'primary   objective    is    not   the  parted     total     income     of     $2,342,095     and  -jj^e  other  26  ;    evidently  went  for  direc?" 
delivery    of    clinical    caie.    but.    rather,    re-  claimed   63',    went   for  charity   and   32       to  ^crvicej    to    members    (publications,    licence 
search   which    leads   to    publication    of    new  support.  ^^„  returns,  etc  )    and   there  was  an  cnccw 
blotnedical    ituormation      .  .'    tUnderlinins  The    Annu  il    Report,    filed    'oy    the    same  of  income  over  exi.e.idittirc-s. 

■  s  ours  I  agency,  revealed  total  receipts  of  $3,200,064. 

'                                                                                                       ,  o           J-                                     ^     .     ,.               -„  ,                ,      .,       ^  CH.\RITAEIE    APr-E.ALS    THAT    DO    NOT    CO.-MT    t  r.O.M 

In    additirin    to   personal    appearance     by  program    services    tijtalmg    58  7        of    that  chariiijs 

Dannv    Tliomas,    funds    ere    raised    for    St.  and  supporting  co.sts  of  33.4     .  .                     . 

Jude.  Hospital  through  mail  appeals  which  The  Starr  Commonwealth  for  Boys  m  fill-  ,.-,:;^;?e.-^''\'i;ev''j;isTlook"tha?'' way  to  "t'nc 
recently  included  "sweepstakes'  offering  ing  out  the  registration  blaiiKs  claimed  con-  ^.,,^^,j,j  reader'.  For  example,  ANN  ADAMS 
prize.-;  that  totaled  about  SoS.noO.  Ten  mil-  tribtnions  totaling  $2,650,051  and  .said  '85'  GREETINGS  and  ASSOCIATED  HANDI- 
llon  "sweepstakes"  ticket  mailings  were  went  to  charity  and  15'.  to  support.  But  CAPPED  ARTISTS  are  self-declared  corn- 
made,  again,  when  we  go  to  the  Annual  Report  the  inercial      enterprises.     While     their     letters 

Fund  raising  relea.sei  u>ed  by  St.  Jude  picture  changes;  actual  contribution  in-  emphas.ze  handicaps  of  the  parties  involved, 
Childreiis  Hospital  strongly  emphasize  the  come — $826,750,  actual  fund  raising  costs  people  -.vho  read  the  full  message  will  find 
care  of  children.  In  a  public  service  au-  (not  counting  administration)  26  8  disclaimers  to  any  charitable  or  nonprofit 
'louncemcnt  distributed  to  radio  stations,  figured  against  public  Income,  and  cxpendl-  status,  and  a  clear  statement  saying  pur- 
the  public  relations  agency  representing  St.  tiucs  for  the  charity  program.  72  0'  of  total  ch.xscs  arc  not  tax  deductible. 
,;ude  Childrens  Hospital  stated:  That  great  receipts.  A  number  of  organizations  using  law  en- 
medical  Institution  is  free  of  charge  and —  We  are  not  sure  whether  this  proves  that  forcentent  or  civil  rights  organization  spon- 
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sorshlp,  call  business  selling  advertising 
space  and  claiming  the  sponsor  will  benefit. 
The  degree  of  benefit  is  rarely  mentioned,  nor 
is  the  nature  of  the  benefit  specified — all 
emphasis  is  on  the  sponsor's  name  and  the 
charitable  Intent  of  the  seller. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  at  this  time, 
no  such  organization  has  registered  with  the 
State  of  Minnesota  under  the  charities  law. 
l^ersons  asked  to  purchase  ads  on  behalf  cl 
charity  should  ask  to  see  a  sample  of  the  pub- 
lication, obtain  a  written  statement  spelling 
out  tire  percentage  that  goes  for  a  charita'rlc 
purpose,  and  find  out  what  that  charitaM 
purpose  is.  The  claim  that  "widows  and 
orphans"  will  benefit  should  never  satisfy  a 
wise  giver.  . 

STATE    LAW  I 

We  believe  the  record  of  Minnesota  Chari- 
ties reflected  in  this  report  demonstrates  that 
full  disclosure  requirements  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  responsible  charitable  organizations 
as  well  as  to  the  contributing  public,  Nothin;; 
in  our  experience  over  the  fifteen  years  dur- 
ing which  Minnesota  has  had  a  charity  1- 
has  given  us  reason  to  believe  the  law  im- 
posed any  undue  burden  on  charities. 

One  serious  flaw  we  see  in  the  curre"it 
statutes  is  the  section  dealing  with  "Profes- 
sional Fund  Raisers."  This  classification 
covers  persons  or  firms  condvicting  public 
solicitations  for  charitaljle  organizations  for 
a  fee  or  a  percentage.  It  does  not  include 
salaried  persons  working  on  the  staffs  of 
charitable  organizations — unless  their  com- 
pensation is  based  directly  on  what  they 
raise  In  1971  an  amendment  to  the  charities 
law  established  a  license  requirement  for 
such  organizations  and  we  understood  this 
was  to  make  them  more  completely  account- 
able. Ill  experience,  the  opposite  was  the  case. 
For  example,  the  King  Brothers  Circus 
which  promoted  shows  all  acro.ss  Minnesota 
last  summer,  with  sponsorship  from  men's 
service  clubs,  veteran's  groups,  etc.  have  not 
submitted  an  audit  prepared  by  a  certified 
public  accountant  to  show  total  income  and 
expenditures.  The  same  is  true  of  the  George 
Matthews  Greater  London  Circus  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Suburban  Law  Enforce- 
ment   A-ssociation    the    last    three    summers. 


yet  bonaflde  charitable  organizations  are  re- 
quired to  produce  CPA  audits  if  they  raise 
$25,000  or  more.  We  have  not  had  any  reason 
to  believe  circus  promoters  are  more  respon- 
sible than  charitable  agencies. 

FEDEBAL  CHARrTIES  CONTROI. 

As  Stated  at  the  outset  of  this  report,  we 
believe  federal  legislation  requiring  full  dis- 
closure by  charitable  organizations  is  neces- 
sary if  v.'e  are  ever  to  see  correction  of  the 
more  obvious  abuses  of  American  generosity. 
We  are  particularly  Interested  in  the  sug- 
gested requirements  of  full  disclosure  at  the 
time  of  solicitation — that  is — a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  percentage  spent  by  charitable 
organization  on  the  purpose  described  at  the 
time  of  appeal.  One  proposed  law  described 
to  us  would  withdraw  tax  exempt  status  from 
those  who  spend  less  than  fifty  percent  of 
their  gross  on  the  declared  purpose.  This  is 
the  sort  of  figure  that  does  not  satisfy  any- 
one— responsible  charities  that  keep  costs 
under  twenty-five  or  even  ten  percent  think 
it  is  far  too  liberal— and  organizations  that 
are  relatively  unknown  and  have  no  means 
of  fund  raising  other  than  mail  solicitation, 
argue  that  the  fifty  percent  limit  will  destroy 
hundreds  of  programs  that  are  helping  peo- 
ple in  need. 

We  have  reservations  about  .specific  legal 
limits  on  supporting  costs  for  two  reasons: 
first  the  establishment  of  a  legal  limit  gives 
that  amount  an  element  of  acceptability. 
People  may  be  inclined  to  think  if  the  gov- 
ernment accepts  fifty  percent  as  legal,  it  must 
be  a  responsible  cost.  Second,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  how  the  figure  will  be  arrived 
at  and  how  charitable  agencies  will  be  held 
accountable.  If  such  laws  are  strictly  en- 
forced, how  expensive  will  it  become  for 
charitable  organizations  to  prove  they  com- 
ply? 

Perhaps  the  simplest  solution  would  be  to 
determine  at  what  point  does  it  become 
fraudulent  for  an  organization  to  claim  it  is 
serving  a  charitable  purpose.  Then  authori- 
ties could  police  charities  on  the  accuracy  of 
their  claims. 

People  might  think  that  charitable  orga- 
nizations live  or  die  on  the  basis  of   their 


public  image,  but  in  the  last  fifteen  years  we 
have  not  seen  a  single  charitabe  organiza- 
tion close  because  it  was  exposed  by  the 
media  and  "disgraced."  After  each  expose. 
supporters  of  the  cause  rallied,  the  agency 
rose  from  the  ashes  and  soon  thrived  again. 
The  only  charitable  organization  we  have 
seen  go  out  of  existence  was  .stopped  by  the 
Attorney  General's  office,  not  public  rejection. 
Notes  to  exhiiui 
Exhibit  A 

The  twenty  two  agencies  in  this  exhibit 
r.iised  $18,715,472  in  tlie  past  year  for  a  total 
Increase  of  over  ten  percent  above  the  year 
bp'"ore 

None   on    the    li.st    repcrt    combined    fund 
raising  and  administrative  expen.-es  over  the 
30' ,  limit  we  consider  acceptable. 
Ejinbit.'i  B  kC 

Fourteen  of  the  41  charitable  orj^aiiizations 
listed  as  meeting  MCRC  standards,  are  sup- 
ported at  leatt  in  part  by  United  Way  cam- 
paigns across  Minnesota,  the  others  are  inde- 
pendent. AtKDut  ten  use  mail  for  at  least  part 
of  their  income  but  only  Christmas  seal.-., 
CARE  Inc..  Common  Cause  and  National 
Camps  for  Blind  depend  prnnarily  on  th.e 
mails  for  support. 

Door  to  Door  campaigns  are  being  dropped 
or  modified  by  all  but^he  most  well-known 
health  organizations — cosUs  of  obtaining 
block  workers  have  risen  and  resistance  has 
grown.  Special  events  are  gaining  favor  and 
when  well  organized  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  providing  both  income  and  visi- 
bility for  sponsors. 

Every  one  of  the  appeals  listed  as  not  meet- 
ing MCRC  standards  solicits  from  outside  the 
state,  and  most  use  the  mails.  Nineteen  of 
them  have  written  to  the  State  of  Minnesota 
claiming  exemption  on  religious  grounds  but 
as  mentioned  earlier,  we  do  not  believe  this 
is  an  acceptable  basis  for  refusing  financial 
disclosure. 

One  organization.  Guiding  Eyes  for  the 
Blind,  WTite  to  the  state  and  claimed  it  did 
not  solicit  in  Minnesota.  We  have  five  en- 
velopes in  otir  files  addressed  to  a  Minne- 
apoliian  from  GUIDING  EYES  which  were 
received  by  one  individual  during  1974 


Agencies 


Arthritis 

A:'ociati(<n  (or  Cbiliiisi!  Wif  Lpatnin? 

N'CRC 

Chili't.-n'^  Home  So^i'-iy 

Chii'tmas  Se.'h 

Coripctional  Seime 

MISCCA 

r.slic  F;h:o'i 

Ei^te'SeiK 

He,i 

Ki.iiip, 

n  iiili  ot  Dun;'. 

MenUI  Health 

Mullii.le  Scletoiis   

Muscular  Dystrophy ...... 

Rptarttect  Children       

Si-ter  Kenny  . 

Variety  Club  '/-".'. 

Volunteers  of  Amenta. 

U'^ICEF  _.     . 

United  Cerebral  Palsy,  . 

Total 


fVIAJOR  STATEWIDE  APPEALS 


Dk.flhilitv 


1973  •''1 

total ' 

Public ; 

«26,  704 

W07,  951 

.3,1,  717 

19,942 

1,952,653 

1,  836,  506 

28, 078 

27,  851 

690,  043 

175,983 

1.  057,  500 

992, 555 

133, 106 

83,  467 

?.  152, 131 

1,529,452 

104,  557 

102.  668 

342,  010 

251,  387 

1.  U2,  365 

1,  340,  763 

379,  111 

231,508 

855,641 

802,  600 

222, 909 

208,  784 

342, 735 

331,  694 

587, 126 

493,  336 

1.  336,  167 

697.  356 

3,057,872 

698,219 

1,  933,  297 

1.909,386 

1.  581,  549 

228,  387 

53, 042 

53,  042 

193, 159 

167,  770 

18,  715,  472 

12, 390, 617 

Percent  of 

Support" 

total 

544. 439 

19.5 

5,212 

15.5 

281,703 

14.4 

2  132 

7.6 

121,007 

17.6 

236,  508 

22.4 

22,219 

16.7 

174,592 

8.1 

25,  025 

24.0 

68,  566 

20,0 

232,  443 

16.1 

46,  087 

12.2 

193,735 

22.6 

26,  093 

11.7 

35,  909 

10.5 

86,  484 

14.7 

40,  821 

3.1 

336,011 

11.1 

105,  428 

5.5 

277,  452 

17.5 

1,549 

2.9 

35,  790 

18.5 

Pe'cei't  of 
public 


20.3 

26.1 

15.3 

7.6 

() 

23.8 

26.6 

11.4 

24.4 

27.3 

17.3 

19.9 

24.1 

12.5 

10.8 

17.5 

5.9 

() 

5.5 

(.) 

2.9 

21.3 


Local 

program « 


2,  399, 115 


12.8 


19.4 


512.183 
28,  933 
619.637 
24,633 
577,  461 
755,  745 
I '.3,  160 

1,  143.930 

'0,  368 
283,044 
") '15,260 
314,829 
225.  843 
155,  187 
124,917 
108,061 
1.231,936 

2,  546,  484 
4,244.467 
1,  118,488 

0 
75, 134 

U,  457,  600 


53.5 
85.8 
31.7 
87.4 
83.6 
73.4 
107  6 
53.2 
66.x 
8?..? 
38.5 

83  n 
?6.  n 

63  (1 
.ih.  4 
18  4 
92.2 
83  i 
219.5 
7(>,  7 

n 

38.9 
77.2 


To 
national 


J65.  057 

3.087 

731  731' 

0 


0 

!■•':.  452 

0 

0 

30,921 

1!.?4S 

229,  441 

45,  777 

3^3.871 

2i.  656 

153.516 

390,  493 

63,410 

0 

0 

41,762 

19.000 

71,607 


Percent  of 
total 


28.7 

9.2 

37.6 

0 

0 

9.9 

0 

0 

29.6 

3.5 

22.8 

12.1 

43.2 

11  1 

44.8 

6b.  5 

4.7 

0 

0 

2.6 

92.  < 

37.1 


2.  493, 625 


13.3 


All  receipts,  including  contributions,  grants,  inlerest,  dues,  sales  of  goods  and  service  et  cetera 
'  A  n  .    ""'"''utions  from  all  sources  -marl,  door  to  door,  telethons,  canisters,  legacies'  et  cetera' 
All  fund  raising  and  administrative  expenses  not  riiiectlv  related  to  program 


*  Amounts  spent  directly  by  the  agency  in  Minnesota. 

5  Asterisked  agencies  received  half  or  more  of  their  gro's  rereipls  fiom  fee'  or  erants   In  ^u.-h 
cases  It  IS  not  practical  to  shoA  suppo'tingtoslMClated  to  publii.  in- ome 
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Exhibit    B 

St'.tevmde;    ^nd   Natio.v.\l   Appf.ai-S   That 
Meet    MCRC    St.\.mdards 

The  following  list  is  confined  to  statewide 
or  national  charitable  organl2ation.s  that 
have  complied  with  the  State  of  Minnesota 
chanties  law  and  are  on  record  with  finan- 
cial report.s  that  provide  full  disclosure. 

Information  on  record  give.s  u.s  reason  to 
boiieve  that  all  of  these  organis-atlons  ha\e 
.spent  a  minimum  of  70  of  income  on  pro- 
grams and  a  ma.xlmum  of  30'.  on  fund  rai.i- 
iiifC  and  administration  isiipporting  costs) . 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list  of  Ic- 
L'ltimate  chanties  since  it  excludes  those  that 
bring  few  inquiries  and  all  appeals  limiied 
to  local  communities  ~,uch  a--^:  Scouts.  Camp- 
fire  Girls.  Societies  for  the  Blind,  Hearing  So- 
ntie.s.  Goodwill  Iniiu.-tne.-.  and  the  many 
United  Ways,  United  Funds  and  Community 
Chest  across  the  Htare  There  are  iimply  too 
many  of  these  for  U;.  to  co'. or. 

American  Friends  servue  Committee.  Phil- 
adelphia. Perm 

Arthritis   F"ouiidanon.   Minneapolis,   Minn 

Association  for  Children  wi'h  Learning  Dis- 
abilities. St    Paul.  Minne.^ota. 

Bar -None  Ranch  (Volunteers  of  Ameri- 
can!  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Cancer  Society.  Minn  Chapter.  Minneap- 
olis. Mmn. 

C  A  RE    Nev    York 

Children's  Home  Society.  Minneapolis. 
Mmn. 

Christma.-'  SeaN  i  .Amoricaii  Lung  A.ssocia- 
tions — Hennepin  R  unsey — Northeast  and 
Minn  i 

Common  CauoC.  Washington.  DC. 

Cnrrertional  Services.  Minneapolis. 


Courage    Center    Minneapolis     i  Minnesota 
.'iociety   for  Crippled  Children   and   Adults). 

Crippled    Children  s   School    Wortlnngton. 
-Mmn. 

Cyclic  Fibrosis.  Minneapolis 

Easter  Seals,  Minn.  Society.  Minneapolis. 

Foster  Parent,  Phui.   Warwick.   Rhode  1-- 
land. 

Futures  for  Children.   Washington.   DC 

Galloway     Boy's     Ranch      (Volunteers     of 
.^inerica)   Minneapolis. 

Heart  As.sociation.  Mmn,  Minneapolis. 

Kidney    Fund    of    the    Upper    Midwes'.    St 
r.iul.  Minn. 

Leukemia     Re.seareh     Foundation     nf     the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis 

March    of    Dimes     i  national    foundation  1 . 
Mumeapolis. 

Meals    for    Millions.    Sann    Monica.    Calif. 

Mental    Health    Association.    Minneapolis. 

Minnesota    Association    for    Mentally    Re- 
tarded Citizens.  Mini.eapolts 

Minnesota  Ci\'il  Liberties  Union.  Mini.eap- 
olis. 

Minnesota    Council    of    .Mcohol    Problems. 
Minneapolis. 

Multiple   Sclerosis.    .\I;ni  eapolis 

National    Council    on    Crime    and    DeMn- 
quency.  Hackensack.  New  Jersey. 

Np.tional   Camps   for   the   Blind    (Christiai! 
Record  braille  i  ,  Lincoln.  Nebr 

Planned    Parenthood    of    Miiir.e.sota,    Min- 
I'eapolis 

Frojeci  Concern,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Project  Hope.  Washington.  DC. 

Radio  Free  Europe.  New  York. 

Red  Cross.  Minneapolis. 

Salvation  .Army.  Minneapolis. 


lUSOi.   Des 
Association, 


.'-'is'r;-  Kenny  Foundation,  Minneapolis 

United  Cerebral  Palsy.  St.  Paul. 

UNICEF.  New  York. 

United  Seivice  Organizations 
Plaines.  Ill    (regional  office)  . 

Variety  Clv.h  Heart  Hospital 
Minneapolis. 

ExHiBir  C 
.\p.-::.MS  Th.^t  Fail  to  Meet  MCRC  Sr.-vNn.'.SDs 
.AS  OF  FrBitUARY  20.  1975 
Inclusion  in  the  following  list  does  not 
nip.'-n  that  the  named  agencies  fail  to  serve 
.1  u:-eful  purpose  or  deliberately  mislead  the 
publi"  regarding  their  programs  and  se--.- 
ices.  In  most  cases  it  reflects  a  failure  n 
make  full  di.scliisures  of  income  and  expcn'!- 
Ifiires.  In  some  cases  agencies  have  iniule 
disclosures,  but  repcrt  costs  for  fund  raising 
and  administration  in  excess  of  30  — w<iich 
ive  coi:sider  too  high  except  under  unusual 
circumstances. 

The  State  charities  law  requires  two  filir.gs 
by  agencies  that  raise  over  $25,000  in  the 
■■ear:  il)  registration  each  year — providing 
basic  facts  about  the  organization,  and  i2) 
an  A  luual  Financial  Report  detailing  sourci  ,> 
of  income  and  functional  breakdowns  of  ex- 
peiiditures  as  prepared  by  an  independent 
certii'icd  public  accountant.  Both  filings 
niust  be  made  on  schedule,  before  a  chari- 
table agency  can  legally  solicit  in  Minnesota. 

Supporting  costs  percentages  shown  below 
are  based  on  total  public  income.  Figures 
shown  for  organizations  that  have  failed  to 
register  come  from  sources  we  consider  re- 
liable In  a  few  cases,  agencies  liave  gi\'en  u.s 
information  but  have  not  responded  to  the 
Statts  request. 


IXHiRIl   C 
APPt«IS  THAT  rr-'l  TO  VFET  MCRt  STANOAR"S  A,":  l?F  FEB    .''0    1975 


Anniix 

Support 

Agency 

Registered 

report 

costs 

American  Council  ot  the  Blind 

No 

No 

Unknoivn 

American  Foundation  lor  Oversea";  B1((irt 

Yes 

Yes 

«9 

Anierran  Kidney  Fund 

Yes 

Yes  . 

«). 

American  Korean  Foundation 

Yes 

No 

34.6 

American  Medical  Center  in  Denvar 

No 

No. 

UnKnov.n. 

American  Near  ta;t  Relugee  Aid 

No 

No  .. 

Do. 

American  Police  and  Fire  Foundation 

Yes 

Not  CO 

npletc 

■il  5  percent. 

Ani.ef.  National  Service  Foundation 

Yes 

do 

4'i.3ot  '-9  2 
percent. 
80  apprommate 

6j;t'alachian  Develo|iirent  Fund 

No. 

No 

Banglaoe-^n 

No. 

No 

Unknown. 

Boy'«  Athletn  League 

No 

No 

Do. 

Boy  '^  Town  of  Missouri 

No 

No 

Do 

Cadet  School 

No 

No 

80  aiiproynnate 

Lhiidien  ;  A  'h    ^  R?search  Institution 

Yes 

No 

Llnknov^ii. 

Children  1 

Yes 

Not  complete 

Do. 

ChMdre-  ''1  ■  :-  V  ..  itaiiii 

No 

No 

no. 

Childre  ■     '.'•>'    '    Relief  Internationa' 

No 

No 

Do. 

(hddiei      '<■'-  -1  r  1,  d  (on  file  as  Korean  Cul- 

Yes 

Not  complete 

Do 

tural  an  !  f,ee.l.;.n  Fedeiatioii). 

Christian  ^\^\j  dachian  Project 

Claims  exempt 

Do 

Citizen  for  Decency  Through  Law 

Yes 

Yes 

81  percent 

Columbian    Fathei". 

Claims 

E«empt 

Unknown, 

Congre'i-  For  Racial  Equality 

No 

No 

Do. 

Liakota  Indian  Foundation 

Claims 

Exempt 

Do 

Dl^ahled  American  Veterans    National  DAV 

Yes 

Yes 

53  8  percent. 

Defender .  of  Wildlife 

No 

No 

Unknown. 

Dooley.  Tom.  Foundation 

No 

No 

Do. 

Ea.t     Pakistan     EmetRency     Relief     (David 

No 

No 

Do. 

Li,i.V5tone  missinnaty) 

Ei,ilep-y  Foundation  of  America 

Yes 

Yes 

53  percent 
appio'imat? 

E.'.ironmental  Defense  Fund 

No 

No 

Unknown. 

[  tfe'>.  Vedgar  Fund 

No 

No 

Do. 

Father  Flaoasan  s  Boys  Town 

No 

No 

Do. 

Fedeiation  of  Handicapped 

No. 

No 

Do. 

Cirl^  Vacaton  Fund 

No 

No 

Do. 

Ciuiding  Eyes  lor  the  Blind 

No 

No  . 

Do 

Handrihoc 

No... 

No. 

Do. 

Heart  Disease  Research  Foundation. 

No    . 

No 

Do 

Help  Hospitalized  Vets          .     . 

Yes.. 

Yes 

47.2  percent. 

Hcndura  Emergency  Rpliet 

No  . 

No  . 

Unknown. 

H^eShool  clScringliPld 

No 

No. 

70  percent 
approxiiiiale. 

1    a -d  ;f  Lerer.  (Oblate  missions) . 

No  . 

No 

Unknown. 

Annual 

Support 

Abpiicv 

Resistered 

raport 

cosl= 

Korean  Belief.  Inc 

No 

No 

D-'kr^owi). 

little  Sioux  Indian'; 

Claims  exemit 

Do. 

Livingstone.  David,  fVlissioiiaiy  Fouitdation 

No 

No 

Do 

Marranist  Missions 

Claims  exempt 

Do. 

Mays.  EwinFi  Mission  lor  Handicapped 

do 

Do. 

fWehairy  Medical  College  Fund 

do 

Do. 

Mis'ionhur't  (Operation  Happy  CMrki) 

do 

Do. 

NAACP 

No 

Nader.  Ralph  (Public  Citizen.  Inc) 

No 

No 

Do. 

National  Cancer  Cytology 

No 

No 

50  approxi- 
mately 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind  (SI  Loins  and 

Des  Moines 

No 

No    . 

Unknown. 

National  Leukemia  Association 

No 

No 

Do 

New  Spiiit  ot  '76 

No 

No    . 

60  appioxi- 
rnalely 

Ohiate  Philippine  Mission 

No 

No.    .     . 

Unknovsn. 

Oniat-,3  Hum,;  for  Boys 

No 
No 

No „ 

Do. 

.  Out  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters  (Virginia) 

No 

Do. 

PalUttin,^  Mii-.,ons 

Claims  exempt 

Do. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amon-  a 

Yes 

Not  complete 

Do. 

Red  Cloud  Indian  School 

Claims  exempt 

Renatnlitation  Center  and  Wort,  drop 

No 

No  . 

Do. 

Rural  Advancement  Fund 

No 

No....     . 

Do 

St.  Christopher  Shelter  for  Homeless  Men 

Claims  exempt 

Do. 

St.  Christophers  In"                  ...     . 

do 

Do. 

St.  Francis  Mission 

do 

Do. 

1  Save  a  Family  Plan 

No 

No 

Do 

1  Sex    Information    and    education    Council    cd 

No 

No  

Do. 

I       United  Stales 

St  loseph  Indian  School 

Claims  exempt 

Do, 

1  St  Jude     Shrine  (Pailottine  Missions). . 

do 

Do, 

1  St  Labre  Indian  School 

do 

40-5  percent. 

Sale'ian  Missions 

do 

Unknown. 

;  Seilz.  Rea   Paul  Bishop  of  Kontuni      

tfo 

Do. 

Southwest  Indian  Foundation.. 

do 

Do. 

1  Stop  immorality  on  TV   . 

No    . 

No. .. 

Do. 

United  Slates  Committee  for  Refugees 

No 

No 

59.9  percent. 

Voice  of  the  Martyrs.                    .... 

Claims  exempt 

Unknown. 

Water  for  West  Africa  (World  Mercy  Fund) 

No..  .        .. 

No 

Do. 

Wilderness  Society  . 

No ... 

No .     . 

Do. 

World  Changers.            

No 

No 

33.9  percent. 

World  Rehabilitation  Fund.. 

No .. 

No 

Unknown. 

World  Wildlife  Fund   

No 

No.. 

Do. 
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Nrv.'s  Release  Minnesota  CH.^RtnES  Review 
Council 

The  Minnesota  Charities  Review  Council, 
v.atchdog  agency  for  charitable  solicitations, 
went  on  record  today  favoring  national  legis- 
lation requiring  full  disclosure  by  all  those 
V.  ho  solicit  the  general  public. 

In  a  nineteen  page  annual  report  on 
Charity  in  Minnesota,  the  MCRC  detailed  in- 
stances of  confusion  and  waste  caused  by  the 
lack  of  national  regulations.  The  report 
claims  that  the  Mhinesota  Charities  Law 
passed  in  1960  has  made  it  relatively  easy  to 
I'onipare  appeals  made  within  the  state  and 
has  not  caused  undue  hardship  on  the  com- 
plying agencies. 

"We  are  not  naive  enough."  says  the  re- 
port "to  assume  that  federal  legislation  will 
resolve  all  abuses  of  public  generosity,  but 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  responsible 
nf.tional  charitable  organizations  would  wel- 
come full  disclosure  legislation  and  even  rea- 
sonable   supporting   cost    limitations    if: 

;i )  they  would  reduce  the  volume  of  rjues- 
t  lonable  appeals, 

(2)  standardized  financial  reporting  na- 
t' on  wide, 

(3)  gave  the  public  a  relatively  good  basis 
for  evaluating  appeals." 

The  report  includes  a  list  of  forty  major 
statewide  appeals  on  file  with  the  State  of 
IM.nnesota  that  show  expenditures  for  char- 
ily of  70';  or  better  with  combined  costs  of 
fund  raising  and  administration  at  less 
than  30';  . 

The  report  also  includes  a  list  of  over  80 
charitable  appeals,  all  conducted  by  mall 
from  outside  the  state,  that  failed  to  file 
under  the  charities  law.  or  reported  fund 
raising  and  administration  expenses  ranging 
from  34  to  80';  . 

The  report  was  critical  of  religious  orga- 
nizations that  solicit  outside  their  member- 
ship yet  refuse  to  make  full  disclosures  to 
the  State  of  Minnesota  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ligious exemptions  permitted  under  the  law. 
I'he  council  favors  a  national  law  without 
such  exemption  when  the  appeal  is  to  the 
general  pttblic. 

Examples  of  organizations  tliat  liad  com- 
plied with  the  State  Law  but  still  fell  below 
acceptable  MCRC  standards  were  AMVETS 
N.ATIONAL  SERVICE  FOUNDATION  which 
reported  direct  mail  campaign  expenses  total- 
ing 45.3';  of  total  income  and  program  ex- 
penditures of  only  42.3';,  and  the  D.A.V. 
appeal  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ivhich  reported 
direct  fund  raising  costs  of  53.8';  and  chari- 
tiible  expenditures  of  20.2',  .  Both  organiza- 
tiuns  had  excesses  of  income  over  expendi- 
tures last  year. 

The  MCRC  was  not  enthusiiistic  about  a 
•suggested  law  for  charities  that  would  estab- 
lish a  fifty  percent  limit  on  supporting 
costs. 

"This  is  the  sort  of  figure  that  does  not 
satisfy  anyone — responsible  cliarillcs  that 
keep  costs  under  25';  or  even  10';  think  it  is 
tar  too  liberal — while  organizations  that  are 
relatively  unknown  and  have  no  means  of 
fund  raising  except  by  mail,  argue  that  fifty 
percent  limit  will  destroy  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams that  are  helping  people  in  need." 

In  conclusion  the  report  stated:  "People 
might  think  that  charitable  organizations 
live  or  die  on  the  basis  of  their  public  image, 
but  in  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  not  seen 
a  single  charitable  organization  close  because 
it  was  exposed  by  the  media  and  "disgraced." 
Alter  each  expose,  .  .  .  supporters  of  the  cause 
rallied,  the  agency  rose  from  the  ashes  and 
soon  thrived  again.  The  only  charitable  or- 
l^iinization  we  have  seen  go  out  of  existence 
was  stopped  by  the  Attorney  Geiteral's  office, 
not  public  rejection." 


LATEST  FIGURES  ON  THE  U.S.  FOR- 
EIGN MILITARY  SALES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  the  latest  figures  on  U.S.  arms 
sales  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  figures, 
provided  by  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  cover  sales  made 
through  March  26, 1975. 1  think  this  most 
recent  data  will  be  of  general  public 
interest. 

Over  $5.4  billion  worth  of  arms  have 
already  been  sold  abroad  to  some  65 
different  countries.  At  the  present  rate 
of  sales,  the  United  States  will  contract 
to  sell  over  $7.2  billion  worth  of  weapons 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  projected 
figure,  although  less  than  the  fiscal  year 
1974  total  of  $8.2  billion,  would  still 
represent  a  large  increase  over  the  totals 
from  other  recent  years.  For  example,  it 
is  eight  times  greater  than  the  1970  arms 
sales  total  and  almost  twice  as  much  as 
tiie  total  for  1973. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  high  level 
of  arms  sales  merely  serves  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  Congress  to  carefully 
scrutinize  and  review  the  arms  sales  pro- 
gram. On  February  26,  1975, 1  introduced 
legislation,  S.  854,  designed  to  give 
Congress  a  mechanism  for  effective  over- 
sight of  foreign  military  sales. 

This  legislation,  which  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  13  Members  of  the  Senate, 
would  give  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  in  advance  and  set  guidelines 
for  the  U.S.  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
gram. The  bill  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  Congress  an  annual 
report  containing  a  forecast  of  the  dol- 
lar amounts  of  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
posed to  be  made  to  each  country  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  the  fore- 
cast would  include  the  types  and  numbers 
of  major  weapons  systems  and  major 
defense  services  proposed  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Along  with  the  forecast,  the  report 
would  contain  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  sales  would  support 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  strengthen  U.S.  se- 
curity, and  promote  world  peace.  The  re- 
port would  also  outline  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  sales  on  regional  power  bal- 
ances and  arms  races,  arms  control  poli- 
cies and  negotiations,  U.S.  defense  pro- 
duction capability,  U.S.  forces'  prepared- 
ness, and  war  reserve  stocks.  Congress 
would  review  the  report  and  set  guide- 
lines for,  place  restrictions  on,  and/or 
make  additions  to,  the  administration's 
proposed  plans  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

The  statement  I  made  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation  is  more  applicable 
today  than  ever,  in  light  of  these  recent 
figures  on  arms  sales : 

No  one  can  .say  for  certain  what  impact 
this  massive  and  continuing  infusion  of  arms 
will  have.  .  .  .  But  one  thing  is  certain. 
Congress  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  in  advance  arms  sales  such  as  these. 
which  have  wide-ranging  Implications  for 
U.S.  commitments  and  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  Senator 
Humphrey  and  Senator  Case,  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Assistance  and  Economic 
Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


lations, recently  announced  that  they 
would  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  arms  sales 
policy.  It  was  also  announceu  that  these 
hearings  will  be  comprehensive  and  that 
S.  854.  as  well  as  other  propo.sals  on  ai-ms 
sales,  will  be  considered  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table,  prepared  by  the  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  out- 
lining the  most  recent  figures  on  a  for- 
eign military  sales  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  be  printed  in  llie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rORMI.N   MILITAHr  SM15  IN  FISCAL  Y[-'.R  I97'j  THROtjr.H 
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Coiintry 


IDultirs  in  ttlOUS3i:tlsl 


Cjbli 


CreJit 


Total 


Arj;ei!liii,i 
AustrHli.i 
Austiii 

%2. 037 

29.  4?3 

2,480 

29.  637 

b64 

29,  062 

24 

30.  ns 

23,  8hS 

81,981 

1('4 

9,  iSS 

1 

14.811 

44 

12.  7')0 

2,722 

212 

187  814 

161,268 

31 

34 

21 

3,145 

32.509 

1  93b,  242 

20 

.       805, 520 

37  256 

65 

18,632 

16,  466 

167,641 

331,671 

197 

2^0 

4,217 

16  . 

3.  289  . 

28,623  . 

36,  169  . 

1,548  . 

79   . 

905   . 

12,884  . 

1.613   . 

29.  183 

98 
18   . 
9.715   . 
12  568  . 
1.347  . 
1.  101.774 
2 
657   . 

30,  974 
657 

19,  182 

3,770 

430 

68,  553 

17,362 

6,200 

23,272 

U  . 
1,278  . 

$7,515 

$9  552 

29.  42 '. 
2  48n 

Beip^uii. 

29  637 

6oli>ira 
Brajil 

Burnid 

Canada 

Chile. 

Chnia  (Taipei) 

Colombia      ... 
Denniarp 

Domnncan  ReiuiblfC 
Ecuador 

El  Salvador _.. 

Ethiopia 

1.699 

5,237 

4  524 

397 

2.627 
4,753 

2,922 
6.711 

643 
4,894 

26 
9 

128 

564 

30,  761 

24 

30.  li'. 

29.  092 

86  5(15 

M'l 

9,586 

1 

14,811 

44 

15.377 

2  72? 

France    

Gabon              ...      . . 
Germany (Bonn)    , 
Greece         .     

212 

187  814 

166.021 

3! 

Haiti 

34 

Honclur.is  

21 

India     ,   

Indonesia  „ 

3.115 
35   531 

Iran                

1,936.24? 
20 

Ireland     

Israel 

Italy      . 

812.  231 

37,  256 

65 

Jamaica 

Japan   .            

Jordan                  

18.63? 
17  109 

Korea  (Seoul)      

172  535 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Liberia     

Malaysia 

Mali        . 

331.671 

223 

249 

4  217 

128 

Mexico   

16 

Morocco 

3  289 

Nato -. 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand  

Nicaragua      

495 

1   509 
2,346 

28.  623 

36  169 

1.518 

79 

Nigeri.i       

905 

Norway        .  .     .     . 

]7  gS4 

Oman   .    

1  613 

Pakistan      

29   183 

Panama     

98 

Paragu.iy 

Peru          

18 
9   71S 

Philippines          . 

V  568 

Portugal              -. 

Saudi  Araliia     . 

Shape          

1.347 

1,  10!,  774 

2 

Singapore 

Spain 

657 
"0  974 

Sweden       

Switzeiiaiid 

Thailand 

19,  li? 

3.770 
430 

Tunisia     

Turkey            

69  04S 

United  Kingdom. 

Uruguay    

17  36? 

7   7:9 

Venezuela. 

Yugoslavia 

;^  618 

u 

Zaire           

1  2/8 

Total. 

5,  383,  575 

46,  434 

5.  43u  (!-''9 

FASOG  TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR 
SAMPSON 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
honor  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Ovcr.-Iiiht  Proccdiucs  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  most  func- 
tions of  the  General  Ser\ice.s  AdrnlnLs- 
tiation. 

Recenily,  the  Federal  AdmlnLsUntlvc 
Senices  Officers  Group.  FASOG.  com- 
posed of  the  top  administi-aiive  services 
oflicers  of  tlie  11  cabinet-level  agencies, 
honored  General  Services  Administra- 
tor. Arthur  F.  Sampson,  as  the  first  re- 
cipient of  its  Federal  Administrative 
Services  Award. 

Thus  distinction  is  in  grateful  appre- 
riation  for  the  contributions  the  General 
Services  AdminLstration  had  made  under 
Ins  effective  leadership  to  the  FASOG 
member  agencies." 

Mr.  President,  I  a.-k  unanimovLs  con- 
-cnt  that  the  FASOG  press  relea.se  and 
f  itation  of  the  award  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RFcoRn. 
as  follows: 

FASOG    Pki  --   Ri;i,E.\SK 

The  head  of  the  US  General  Servi.  e^^  Ad- 
luiulstralloi'-  was  liohored  l.i'-t  nlylu  by  llie 
Federal  Administralive  Services  Orticers 
Group  iF.ASOG) .  m.ide  \ip  of  the  top  admin- 
uitratlve  services  officers  from  11  cinhlnet- 
level  a^rehcles. 

At  a  ineetiiu-  held  at  the  D«piir;iuem  of 
interior.  OSA  Adiiiliil.-,tr:itor  Arthur  F.  Srimp- 
.soii  was  presented  with  the  first  Federal  Acl- 
niliilstriitive  Services  Award  j^iven  b\ 
FASOG. 

The  ciT-atioii  arcompHiiyliii:  llic  award  read. 
i!i  part:  ".  .  .  in  fateful  appreciatioh  for  the 
(ontrltiuuoiis  GS.\  has  made  under  (Samp- 
-oii's)  effective  leader>liip  to  the  F.\SOG 
ineiuher  agencies.  His  personal  ex;iniple  of 
acce.-sibiliiy  in  time  of  need,  hi.s  re.spon.sive- 
nes.s  on  niaiu-rs  of  iirf^enc  v  and  Ins  rle.xibility 
ill  adininisierint;  programs  have  been  emu- 
lated bv  thoxisand.s  of  officials  and  employees 
of  GS.\  and  Institnilonali/ed  ivs  the  agem-y's 
.standard  of  service." 

The  F.ASOG  member  at-encie.s  are  tiie  De- 
partmenw  of  Interior.  I'reasury.  Justue.  Ag- 
riculture. State,  HoiLsiUi;  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Health,  Education,  and  Weliare.  Com- 
inerie.  Labor,  and  Transporialion.  and  the 
Federal  Eneri:y  Administraiion.  Georae  F. 
Gauz/a  of  Interior  l.s  F.ASOG  clialrman 

Sampson  Joined  GS.\  in  1960  He  served 
both  as  commissioner  of  tlie  Feder.il  Supply 
Service  and  Public  Bnildink;s  Service  t)e}orP 
beinu-  named  actiiiir  administrator  in  June 
1912.  Earlier,  over  a  six-year  period,  he  wa.s 
.secretary  of  .idnnnLstra!  ion,  budyei  director 
and  deputy  director  of  proturemeiii  lur  (he 
fommoiuvealth  of  Pciuusylvniua 

CrTATtON 

I'lie  K.-dera!  Administrative  s;,.rMces  OtfiLers 
Group  designates  .Arthur  F  .S.unp.soii,  Ad- 
jnuii.-irator  of  the  General  StTvices  Admln- 
i-traMon.  as  the  first  recipient  of  its  Federal 
.Adniiiiistraave  Services  Award  In  grateful 
appreciation  ri;r  tlie  conlribiuioiLs  tlie  Gen- 
eral Services  .Administration  liad  made  under 
his  elfectlve  leadership  to  the  F.ASOG  mem- 
ber Hi;ei:(  le.-  His  pei^unal  example  of  ac- 
I  r-  ..ibilily  In  time  of  need,  his  respon '.iveness 
(11  m. (tiers  of  ur^jemy.  and  his  Hexibility  in 
iidininistering  programs  have  been  emulated 
liv  Uiousand.s  of  officials  and  employee.s  of 
Ci.-s.A    and    institutioiii.li/ed   ti>    ihe    ai^encj  s 

.iiil.-rd  uI  sp!\  n  e 


STANDBY 


FNERGY   AUTHOR ITIFS 
ACT 


T'm-   ACTING   PRESIDFNT  pio   tciii- 
)i):c   Uniier  tlic  prcMous  ordei',  the  Sen- 


ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business.  S.  622,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  to  provide  standby  authority  to  as- 
-  lie  that  the  essentliU  euergy  needb  of  the 
United  States  are  met,  and  so  forth. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  lon- 
sideraiion  of  the  bill. 

.^Ml  M>.M!  vr    NO.    -T.  ■( 

Tlio  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bartletti,  No.  319, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  a,*,  follows: 
n-.e  Senator   from  Oklahom.i    (Mr.  Bart- 

■  >  rri    propo.ses  an   amendment.  No.  319. 

The  amendment  is  a,s  follows: 

On    page    63,    line    8,    following    the    word 

■  President",  add  obtains  the  approval  of  the 
.•.:.;<roprlate  Suite  regulatorj-  authority  and". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  a  previous  imanimous-con- 
sent  order,  there  was  agreement  that 
there  would  be  debate  of  1  minute  on 
each  side  before  the  rollcall  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
rationale  behind  the  committee  language 
IS  that  the  Federal  Government,  or 
specifically  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, is  in  a  better  position  or  is  more 
intelligent  or  can  do  a  better  job  than 
can  the  State  regulatoi-j-  agencies  in  de- 
termining the  MER  or  in  determining  a 
larger  MER.  The  MER  is  the  maximum 
efficient  rate  beyond  which,  if  the  pro- 
duct ion  IS  increased,  there  is  a  risk  of 
tiamaemg  the  ability  of  the  reservoir  to 
jiroduce  oil  in  the  future,  both  on  a  daily 
bi4.si.-  and  ultinuitely. 

It  i.^  very  obvious  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  does  not  even  have  the 
information  on  which  to  base  a  judtrment 
noi-  does  he  h;ne  any  experience,  whereas 
the  State  retaliatory  agencies  have  years 
of  txiierience  and  years  of  information 
to  back  up  the  decisions  they  have  made. 

So  the  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
requii-es  approval  of  the  appropriate 
State  regulatoiy  authority.  It  is  a  safe- 
L'uaici  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Stnat^e 
should  insist  upon  in  this  bill. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  in 
tlie  absence  of  the  manauer  of  the  bill, 
all  I  wish  to  state  is  that  I  have  been 
lol'd  that  he  is  opposed  to  tlie  amend- 
ment. Tliat  is  all  I  can  say  I  yitld  hack 
llie  remainder  of  my  lime. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pin  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
a;nendmcnt.  The  yeas  and  the  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  let;i.slative  deik  proceeded  to  tall 
t!if  roll. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  w  ill  be  in  o:  der.  The 
clerk  will  su.-pend  calling;  tlie  roll  until 
the  Chamber  is  in  order.  Will  ihe  Sena- 
tors please  take  their  seats. 

Tlie  ( lerk  may  resume. 

The  legislative  clerk  resiiiiied  and  i  on- 
(  i  ided  the  call  of  the  roll. 

M.-     ROBFRT    C     BVRO     1    ai'lioiuice 


that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell^  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr,  HuDDi,ESTON>,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr,  lNOtryE>,  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  (Mr.  Magntjson'',  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Mc- 
iNTYREi.  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  RiBicoFF'  are  nece.ssarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
irom  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern*  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr,  Metcalf)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 

(Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "Nay." 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr,  Buckley i, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong>, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Gold- 
wATERi,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr. 
Pearson  i  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'  Mr.  Taft  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annomice  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case>,  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  StaffordI  are  ab.sent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr 
Taft  I  would  each  vote  "Nay," 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  :29. 
nays  ,')4.  as  follows: 


1 

Rullrall  Vole  N't..  1 

8  L«  t'  1 

YEAS -in 

.Ml.ii 

I  .iimin 

Monto\  a 

B.irtlett 

Ciarn 

Morgan 

Kellinon 

('travel 

Packwood 

Beiit.seii 

Hansen 

.Scott. 

Brock 

Helms 

WiUiair,  I. 

Caiiiion 

Hruska 

Stenuis 

(."uriis 

.Johnston 

Stevens 

Dole 

Long 

Thurnioi:f! 

Doinenici 

McClure 

Towfr 

Eastland 

McGee 

NAYS     5-1 

youuiT 

.M)Oi  re.  k 

f iriflin 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hr^rt.Gs'^  W 

Pastoi-e 

Bavh 

Hart.  Philip  A 

Pell 

Beall 

Hartke 

Percy 

Biden 

Hailield 

Proxniire 

Brooke 

Hathaw:i.' 

Raiulolpli 

Bumpers 

Hnllings 

Koth 

Burdick 

Humphrt  y 

.s.chw(  ikP- 

Bvrd. 

Jackson 

Scott.  Hu:-  h 

H;<r!\  F  , 

.Ir.      ,Ia\its 

.Spaj-kman 

B\rcl.  Robe 

n  f.  Keimedj 

Stevenson 

rinles 

Leahy 

Stone 

Chnn-h 

ManstieUi 

SyniiiiRion 

Clark 

Mathias 

Talmadi;e 

C'rnlision 

M<-Clell:ii> 

Tunney 

Culver 

Moiulalt 

Weicker 

En;4lPton 

Mos,s 

Williani.s 

Ford 

Mn.skie 

Cilenii 

N«-l<oii 

NOT    VOIINf; 

Ifj 

Bu.k:t\ 

Inoinr 

Pearson 

Case 

Lavalt 

Ribico.T 

F'oilt: 

Mamiuson 

Siatloril 

CioUl  water 

McC;ov«u. 

;..;:. 

Ha.^kell 

Ml  iMxrv 

HufUtlcstni 

Met, -air 

So  Mr.  B.M:Mtn''^  amendment  No  ''-^n 
V,  as  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  mo.c  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motiiMi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tciu- 
jjorc    The   Scn;itc    will    now    ijyorocd    io 
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vote,  after  one  minute  of  debate  on  each 
side  by  a  previous  order,  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr,  Bartlett),  amendment  No.  323, 
wiiich  the  clerk  will  report, 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  be 
granted  2  minutes  instead  of  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senate  be  in  order? 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reatl  as 
lollows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahonui  (Mr  B.\nT- 
I  rrr)    proposes  Amcndmeni   No    ai!" 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  63,  line  20,  follov,  iii!,-  ilic  word 
■  tield.s",  add  "working  interesi  owners, 
royalty  owners,  and  any  other  partie.s  having 
nnancial  intere.sts  in  such  designated  oil  and 
gas  fields  shall  be  compensated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  any  estimated  loss  ia 
ultimate  recovery  re.sulting  irom  implemen- 
tation of  this  subsection:". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pie-idoiit.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  be  granted  2  minutes.  I 
shall  retain  my  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

jyir.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Piesident,  article 

V  of  the  Constitution 

Mr,    DOMENICI.    Mr     President,    we 

cannot  hear. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  proceedings  will  be  suspended 
until  the  Chamber  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  article 

V  of  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  <'very 
person  that  his  private  piopcrty  shall  not 
"be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation." 

Under  the  present  jnovisions  in  S.  622, 
the  Government  can  require  a  producer 
to  operate  an  oil  property  be.vond  what 
has  been  determined  to  be  its  ma.ximum 
efficient  rate.  Unfortunately,  when  op- 
erating beyond  the  MER,  a  field  may 
loroduce  more  petroleum  for  a  period  of 
time:  but  ultimately  the  field  may  be 
damaged  and  total  recovery  reduced, 

S,  622  provides  no  compensation  for  a 
producer  or  royalty  owner  whose  field  is 
damaged  by  overproduction  as  a  result 
of  Government  oi'der.  Clearly  this  con- 
stitutes a  "taking  without  just  compen- 
sation," 

Granted,  in  view  of  the  constitutional 
prohibition  against  such  a  taking,  the 
producer  can  go  to  court  and  either  en- 
loin  the  Govermnent  from  taking  the 
property  or  sue  for  compensation. 

However,  this  defeats  the  apparent  in- 
tent of  tills  bill  and,  worse,  places  the 
burden  of  action  on  the  producer.  By 
analogy,  it  would  be  like  the  Government 
moving  in  and  taking  a  piece  of  property 
for  an  air  base  and  telling  the  owner 
they  can  sue  if  they  want  to. 

Obviously,  we  have  had  more  foresight 
and  have  in  the  past  been  more  reason- 
able than  this.  We  have  set  up  a  con- 
demnation process  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment compensates  the  landowner  for  his 
loss  or.  If  necessaiT,  goes  to  court  and 
asks  the  court  to  condemn  ttie  land  and 
set  a  just  compensation, 
I  suggest  It  would  be  gios-sly  unfair,  as 


well  as  tmlawful,  for  the  Government  to 
damage  an  oil  field,  for  the  ostensible 
good  of  the  public,  and  yet  have  no  rea- 
sonable means  of  compensating  the 
owner. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  will 
curb  this  deficiency  in  S.  622. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  this  in  very  simple  terms.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa would  go  beyond  existing  law, 
which  is,  of  course,  that  property  can- 
not be  taken  without  due  process  of  law. 
Therefore,  where  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional taking,  there  must  be  compensa- 
tion. He  would  go  beyond  that  and  add  a 
statutoi-y  requirement  whicli  wotdd 
supersede  all  decisional  law  in  connection 
with  the  taking  of  property. 

We  have  had  this  matter  up  before. 
We  voted  it  down.  This  would  be  a  prec- 
edent that  would  come  to  haunt  not  only 
tliD  Federal  Government  but  also  State 
gov.Mnments. 

The  decisional  law  is  clear  on  what 
constitutes  a  taking  of  property,  but 
this  amendment  would  go  beyond  and  be 
in  addition  to  the  decisional  law  and  ail 
the  interpretations  of  the  Constitution, 
which  prohibits  the  taking  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

Surely,  the  costs  here  \could  be  in  terms 
of  untold  billions  if  this  precedent  were 
to  be  established.  All  property  owners  are 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  Property 
cannot  be  taken  without  due  process  of 
law. 

I  hoi)e  lite  Senate  will  reject  ihr  ainend- 
mcnt. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  que.stion  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  •the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  In- 
ouye),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr,  Macnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr,  McIntyre),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr,  Ribi- 
coFF)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverni  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pi-e.^^ent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "nav." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford  )  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vote  "nay," 

The  result  was  announced— veas  24 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No.  119  Leg  ) 

YE.AS— 124 

Biker 

Garn 

Scoit. 

Bartlett 

Grave; 

William  L 

Bellmoii 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Stone 

Brock 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

LoiiK 

Tower 

Dole 

Ml  CI  lire 

Weicker 

Dninenici 

Morgan 

Faiiinn 

I'ackwood 
NAYS— Gl 

-Mioia-e  k 

nrifrui 

:\Ioss 

AUtn 

Hart  GarvW. 

Muskie 

Bi'.vh 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hiinkc 

Nunn 

Blcien 

Ha.skcil 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hatnekl 

Pell 

Bumper.;. 

Halhawax 

Percy 

B:irdKl: 

liolllnps 

Pro.Miiire 

Byrd, 

Hurt(lIe:;ton 

Randolph 

Harr^  F 

.  .Ir.     Humphrey 

Roth 

Bvril.  Rob 

fr:  C.  ,Tack.son 

Hchweiker 

Cannoi: 

Ji'VltS 

Scoit,  Hut;li 

Chiles 

.lohnston 

Sparkman 

Churrii 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Clark 

Leahv 

.Stevenson 

Crnnston 

Mansfield 

Svmmpton 

Culver 

Mai  bias 

Talniadiie 

Eaglet  on 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Easilicul 

McGee 

Williams 

Ford 

Moiiclale 

Vouni,' 

GUiin 

Montoya 

NOT   VOTING 

14 

Buck!c:> 

Laxalt 

Pearson 

Ose 

Maenu  -on 

Ribico.T 

Fon'.; 

McGovern 

StaflTord 

Ooki  water 

McIntyre 

Taft 

Inouye 

Metcalf 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Bartlett. 
No.  323.  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  ij  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VNANI.MOl'S-CC'N'SEXT    .^GRf.E.MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  roll- 
call  votes  occur  today  between  the  hour 
of  12:30  p.m.  and  the  hour  of  2  p.m 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  L';  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  I  yield. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
a  nomination  at  the  desk,  which  has  been 
cleared  by  all  conccinod.  and  was  re- 
ported earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  tlie  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Mark  W.  Buyck, 
Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PreMcient, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre-Klo:it. 
1  ask  unanimoas  con.^ent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  coi\sideration  of  leuislative 
busincvss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  i>  so  ordered. 


STANDBY   Fx\ERGY   AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

The  Senate  contmued  with  the  con.vid- 
fration  of  the  bill  <S.  622'  to  provide 
standby  authority  to  assure  that  the 
essential  enertry  needs  of  the  United 
States  are  met.  to  reduce  reliance  on  oil 
imported  from  insecure  sources  ai  high 
prices,  and  to  implement  US  obli^'atlons 
under  international  a''reemc'nt.->  to  deni 
uith  shortat;e  condilions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianiinous  cor-r  nt  that  Linda  McCorkle, 
of  the  .-taff  oi  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  Gary  Klein,  of  Senator 
Javits'  st.iff,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  dunn'-;  the  consideration  and 
votint;  on  S.  622. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  ;t  is  .-o  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  for  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  .suyyest 
the  ab.-er.re  o:  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  caU  the  roll. 

The  as.-sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
luianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Ciuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
GLENN'.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ord'.M'cd. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  121.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
..mcndmcnt  v.iil  be  stated. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  cK  rk  read 
a-  follows: 

The  Seuiitor  from  ArUoiui  (Mr.  Funiiln) 
propoacs  au  amendment  (No.  121 )  as  follows: 

At  the  i-onclusiou  of  tlie  bill,  add  the  fol- 
Iii'.vlug  uew  ii'.:e; 

Title  XII 

.Short  Title 

Sec.  1201.  Thia  tUl<i?  may  be  cited  n.s  ihc 
■Building  Enert!V  CoiLsen-atlnn  Standard.s 
Act  of  1975  •. 

Mr.  Fannin'.s  amendment    No.  121'  is  as 
lollows: 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  bill,  add  the 
f')llowing  new  title: 

TITLE  XII 
snop.r  ntLE 
Stc.   1201.  This  title  may  be  cited  a.s  the 
'Building    Energj-    Couservatiou    Standards 
Ac  ■^of  1975". 


riNDrNGS    AND    PVKP'.'SK  '* 

Sec.  1202.   (a)    Tlie  Congre.ss  finds  that— 

(1)  larfe-e  amotinis  of  fuels  and  encr^jy  are 
••onsiimed  unnecessarily  each  year  In  heating, 
cooling,  ventllatlnsr.  and  providing  domestic 
hot  water  for  uov.ly  oou.-tructed  residential 
and  commercial  buUdlng.s  because  such 
buildings  lack  adeqmie  ei.f:-^'-,-  i.o:...erva- 
ilon  features: 

1 2)  Federal  policies  and  practices  contrib- 
ule  to  thU  condition,  which  the  Nation  can 
no  longer  a:Tord  to  view  of  ius  current  and 
anticipated  energy  shortage,  bv  providing, 
without  regard  to  energy  conslderaMons.  Fed- 
eral construction  aids  dirertiv  such  a.'; 
through  loans  or  grams  and  indirectly 
through  liuandng  from  federally  approved, 
regulated,  or  in;iured  fliiaricial  in.-,iitullons: 

i3)  failure  t-o  pro\ide  adequate  energy 
'onservatlon  measures  in  newly  constructed 
buildings  increases  long-term  operating  cost.s 
"ip.t  may  affect  adversely  the  repaynient  of 
r.nd  security  for  loans  made,  in.sured.  or 
cuari;nteed  by  Federal  agencies  or  made  by 
ledcrally  In.surf-d  or  regulated  in.-,Trinncn- 
tHiiiies;  and 

(  4  I  S'ate  and  local  building  codes  or  sinii- 
iTT  controls  ca-i  provide  an  e.\isting  means 
by  which  to  aisure.  In  coordination  with 
otlier  btiilding  requirements  r.nd  v.ith  a 
n;liiiiiium  of  Federal  interference  in  .State 
and  locaJ  transactions,  that  newly  con- 
structed buildings  contain  adequate  energy 
conservation  features. 

lb)  The  purposes  of  lliis  title,  tlieiefore. 
;;ir  II' — 

(1)  redirect  Federal  policies  and  practices 
so  that  Federal  financial  assistance  for  con- 
struction purpo.>;es  Is  provlde'l  only  under 
conditlf'iis  which  ns=ure  thnt  reavmable  eti- 
t-rry  conservatiojr  features  will  be  lucorpo- 
WiXi-iX  bi'o  new  biiiliiinr.s  rccel^inu'  su<h 
n^.-Jliiance; 

(2)  provide  for  I  ho  d"velopnien<  pnd  im- 
j.;i:ineiitatiou  as  s<x)n  as  ('■asible  of  prescrip- 
ti'  e  and  perf-'-rmance  .si  mdnrds  lor  new 
r-.sldentlnl  r.nd  commer.  lal  btiildlngs  Ahich 
arc  dc-lcned  to  achieve  the  nrivimtim  prac- 
ticable economies  In  fi'rts  and  energy  con- 
^•.miptioii  within  m.sonable  co>^t  levels;  and 

(3)  encourage  States  and  local  govern- 
inenl.s  to  adopt  and  enf'>rce  such  atandards 
through  their  existing  building  code  and 
other  construction  control  niechanis:n.5. 

DFFINmONS 

Src.  120:J.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  tern.— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Huusing  and  Urban  Development: 

(2)  'Administrator  '  means  the  Adjuiiii^a- 
ip.lor  of  the  Federal  Energy  Aduiln;.~:ratloii: 

(3)  "btiildlng"  means  any  strncftire  to  be 
constructed  which  includes  provision  for  a 
heating  or  cooling  system,  or  hoih.  or  a  ho' 
water  system; 

(4)  "residential  building"'  means  anj- 
building  developed  for  residential  occupancy 
sub3tautl;Uly  on  a  year-round  b.ibis.  lor  one 
or  more  persona  or  faniiUes; 

1 5)  "commercial  building"  meaiis  ar.y 
Vniilding  developed  for  use  other  than  resi- 
dent lal  occupancy.  lnch;ding  buildings  de- 
veloped for  industrial  nr  ptibllc  use; 

(6)  "Feder.il  buUdlr.-"  means  any  build- 
ing to  be  constructed  by  or  for  the  use  of  any 
Fedeial  agency  which  i.,  not  legally  .subject  to 
Stale  or  local  codes  or  similar  requirements; 

(7)  "tnUt  of  general  local  g.jvernmeni " 
means  a  city,  county,  town,  municipality,  cr 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  Sta'c  or  any 
combination  thereof,  which  has  a  building 
code  or  .'^imil.ir  jurisdicf  i<ii  over  a  par'icular 
area; 

(8)  "Federal  iigenc\"  means  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  corporaticn.  or  other  entity  or 
iasuumentallty  of  the  e.\ecutive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  Includes  the 
Voiled    States    PosUil    Service,    the    Federal 


National  Mortgage  A->.soc!a;ion.  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation; 

'"(9)  "financial  assistance""  means  ar.y 
form  of  loan,  grant,  guaranty.  Insurance, 
payment,  rebate,  subsidy,  or  any  other  form 
of  direct  or  indirect  Federal  assistance,  other 
than  general  or  special  revenue  sharing  or 
f<'rinula  grants  made  to  States; 

(10)  "Federal  ln.strumeiitaUty  responsible 
for  the  supervl.sion.  approval,  regulation,  or 
Insuring  of  banks,  savings  and  loan  a.ssocia- 
tlon.s,  or  .^miliar  institutions"  means  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re.spr' e 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
p<iratlon.  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currencv, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banl;  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  National  Credit  Union  Admi:il.stra- 
tlon: 

(11)  "Sute'  includes  each  of  the  .several 
Slates,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
mouwealih  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Uuiied 
States  territories  and  po.sses.sions. 

(12)  'prescriptive  standard"  means  a 
niinimiun  standard  describing  the  niean.s. 
such  as  structural  coinponents,  systems  and 
subsystems,  to  be  employed  to  meet  pre- 
xTibed  thermal  or  energy  con.^umptlon  re- 
C|uireineius  for  a  Inulding  and  or  component 
thereof: 

(13)  "performance  standard"  means  a 
rniniinuin  energy  conservation  standard  for 
various  classiflcations  of  buildings  which 
may  be  satisfied  throuj-h  any  method  or 
system  which  consumes  or  inxolves  use  or 
loss  of  less  than  spcciricd  &n:ounto  of  energy 
in  connection  with  heating.  cooli:ig,  yentilai- 
ing,  lighiiii'.^  or  proMdlng  domestic  hot  water 
for  a  buildiiii'.  ;iiid  which  includes  or  is  ac- 
companied by  i<ue  of  more  ii;u[,;rai!ve  pre- 
scrip'lve  .solutions  wiiich  meet  the  jjerform- 
aiice  requirements  specified:  and 

(  H  I  "building  code"  means  a  kgal  instru- 
ment which  is  in  e«feci  in  a  Stale  or  unit  f,r 
s;eiier.il  local  government.  i!ie  provisions  of 
which  must  be  adhered  to  if  a  building  is  lO 
be  considered  to  be  in  conformance  w!ih  iri.v 
aiKl  suitaljle  for  occupancy  and  u.<e. 
pr>M-..i  !  CATMN  OF  ^;INIMVM  rNERr.T  roMf.n.-VA- 

TION-    SrANUARDS 

Sn-  1204,  ia)(l)  Within  si::  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  SecreTar\  . 
only  .jfter  coisultaiion  u  iili  tiie  .^dminl.'-ir.i- 
tcr  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  utili/iiii; 
ihe  services  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  u>v  public  com- 
ment proposed  prescriptive  etiergy  conserva- 
tion standards  for  new  rcidcaial  buildings. 
Final  prescriptive  standards  shall  be  devel- 
<  ped  iiiid  promulgated  within  six  moiitli- 
after  publicati  )n  of  tiie  proposed  standard.s. 
shall  become  elf ec live  one  \  ear  after  such 
promulgation,  and  shall  remain  etfectiie 
until  super.scdcd  by  the  standards  described 
in  aub^ertion   laiCJ)  oi  this  section, 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  ei-:rliiceii  monilis  niier  enactment; 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary,  only  after  con- 
sultation with  tiie  Admlnistrr.'or,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Comnier<-e  utlli/ii;g  the  ,-ervices  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  the  Adminl^^tratur  of  the  Gt  n- 
eral  Services  Adminlsli-a  Ion  shall  develop 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  lor  pub- 
lic con'ment  propased  ptri'ormance  energy 
con,servation  standards  tor  new  conunercial 
buildinas.  Performance  tandards  shall  be  de- 
veloped and  promiiK'atcd  witliln  six  month  . 
after  publicati.in  of  the  proposed  standards, 
and  .shall  become  effective  within  a  rea.soti- 
able  time,  not  to  exceed  one  year  after  pro- 
mnlc  ition,  as  .specified  by  the  Secretary-. 

(3)  Ai  .soon  as  practicable,  but  In  no  event 
later  than  three  years  after  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary,  only  after  consultation 
Willi    the   Adr.unistiaior   atjd   the  SeoetaiT 
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i.f  Commerce  utilizing  the  services  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standsirds, 
hall  develop  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  for  public  comment  projKised  per- 
iorniance  energy  conservation  standards  for 
new  residential  buildings.  Performance 
standards  for  such  buildings  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated within  six  months  after  publica- 
tion of  the  proposed  standards,  and  shall 
become  effective  within  a  reasonable  time, 
not  to  exceed  one  year  after  promulgation, 
as  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  All  standards  promulgated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  take  account  of,  and 
make  such  allowance  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  for,  climatic  variations 
among  the  different  regions  of  the  country. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  In  consiUatlon  with  the 
Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  other  Federal  officials, 
as  appropriate,  shall  periodically  rertew  and 
provide  for  the  updating  of  standards  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  If  he  finds  that  the 
dates  otherwise  specified  In  this  section  for 
publication  of  proposed  or  promulgation  of 
final  performance  standards  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  or  (a)(3)  cannot  practically  be 
met,  may  e.xtend  the  time  for  such  publica- 
tion or  promulgation,  but  no  such  extension 
shall  result  In  a  delay  of  more  than  six 
months  In  promulgation.  Tlio  Secretary  may 
also  extend  for  not  to  exceed  six  months  the 
date  for  promulgation  of  prescriptive  stand- 
ards under  sub.section  (a)  ( 1)  if  he  finds  that 
such  extension  Is  necessary  in  order  to  allow 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  analysis  and 
action  on  public  comments. 

irsCOFP  IKSTION    or    STANn.\Rrs    1    .    sr\T!-    ,\'VU 
I  (!C.\I.    fullFS 

Sn'.  1205.  la)  No  Federal  ollicer  or  a!.;ency 
shall  approve  any  tinancial  a.ssistaiue  lor  the 
•  onstruclion  of  any  building  In  any  area  of  a 
.Stale  unless  the  State  has  certified  ihat  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  having 
Jurisdiction  over  such  area  has  adopted  and 
Is  Implementing  a  building  code  or  similar 
requirement  which  provides  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  effective  energy  conservation 
standard  or  standards  promulgated  pursuant 
to  section  1204  of  this  title,  or  unless  the 
State  certifies  that  a  State  code  or  require- 
ment providing  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
standard  or  standards  has  been  adopted  and 
is  being  implemented  on  a  statewide  basis 
or  within  the  area  in  which  .^iich  building  Is 
to  be  located. 

(b)  In  any  case  whetc.  on  (he  effective 
date  of  the  prescriptive  standards  referred  to 
in  section  1204ia)il),  a  State  has  not  yet 
developed  and  Implememed  :\  procedure  for 
certifying  local  codes  or  similar  require- 
ments, or  adopted  and  proceeded  to  imple- 
ment a  Stale  code  cr  requirement  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provi.sions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  but  where  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  State  is  actively  developing  such 
procedure  or  cnde,  the  Secretary  may  receive 
and  approve  a  code  or  olher  requirement 
prop(i.-.cd  by  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment as  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
subseotion  lai  of  this  section,  but  no  such 
:ipprova1  sha'l  extend  for  more  than  one  year. 

(c)  Ea^-h  Federal  instrumentality  respon- 
sible for  tlie  supervision,  regulation,  or  In- 
suring of  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, or  similar  institutions  sliall  adopt 
regulations  prohilMting  sui  h  in  .litulions 
from — 

(1)  mtikini-,  loans  tor  the  c-'ii,-trncttvii  ,.r 
rinancing  of  buiidings.  or 

(2)  purchasing  loans  mide  aficr  tiie  eil'ec- 
tive  date  of  any  energy  conservation  standard 
for  the  cyustruction  or  financing  of  build- 
ing.s,  unless  such  buildings  are  to  be  located 
ni   r.re.is  where  Federal  a~si-;.i,i<r   f.  r  con- 
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structlon  Is  permitted  under  subsection  (aV 
of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
provide  for  the  periodic  updating  of  State 
certifications  under  this  section,  and  shall 
make  such  reviews  and  Investigations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  determine  the  accuracy 
of  such  certlflcations.  The  Secretary  may  re- 
ject, disapprove,  or  require  the  withdrawal 
of  any  certification  but  he  shall  not  take 
such  action  without  affording  the  State  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  hearing. 

FEDERAL    BUILDINGS 

Sec.  1206.  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  Federal 
buildings  shall  adopt  such  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  aseore  that  such  construc- 
tion meets  or  exceeds  the  applicable  energy 
conservation  standards  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  this  title. 

GRANTS    TO    STATES 

Slc.  1207.  (a)  The  Secretary  1:3  au'.horized 
to  make  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  developing  State  build- 
ing codes  or  State  certification  procedures  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  1205  of 
this  title. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under 
this  section  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $5,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Skc.  1208.  The  Secretary,  directly,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  title. 

lON.rllTATIOtJ-    WITH    INTERrSTil)    .'^NIJ 
AFFECTED  GROUPS 

Sp-f.  iL'On.  I:i  promulgating  striutiard,  ;;:id 
. m-rylng  out  his  other  functions  tinder  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  appro- 
priate representatives  of  the  building  com- 
munity. Including  labor,  the  construction  in- 
dustry, engineers  and  ai-chitects,  and  with 
appropriate  public  oflSclals  and  organizations 
of  public  officials,  and  representatives  of 
consumer  groups.  For  purposes  of  such  con- 
sultation, the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  make  use  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Building  Sciences  as  established  by  sec- 
tion 809  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974.  The  Secretary  may 
also  establish  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees as  may  be  appropriate.  Any  advisory 
committee  or  committees  established  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Co.ntnit- 
tee  Act. 

RESEAHCll 

Sec.  1210.  Tlie  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  shall  carry  out 
such  research  and  demonstration  activities 
as  he  determines  may  be  necessary  to  assist 
In  the  development  of  standards  under  this 
title  and  to  facilitate  the  Implementation 
of  such  standards  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Such  activities  shall  be  designed  to 
assure  that  standards  are  adequately  ana- 
Ij-zed  in  terms  of  energy  use,  institutional 
resources,  habitability,  economic  cost  and 
benefit,  and  impact  upon  aJfectrd  groups. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
amendment  is  not  a  complicated  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  just  take  a  .short  time 
to  review  its  contents.  I  believe  it  is  very 
important  to  this  body  and  the  American 
public. 

My  amendment  is  identical  to  title  X 
oi"  tlie  Presidenf.s  Energj-  Independence 
Acton975. 


Title  X  would  establish  mandatory 
thermal — heating  and  cooling— ^flkiency 
standards  for  aU  new  homes  and  com- 
mercial buildings.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
this  program  will  sa\e  the  equivalent  of 
500,000  berrels  of  oil  per  day  In  1985. 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  consultation  with  engi- 
neering, architectural,  consumer,  labor, 
and  industry  representatives  would  be 
responsible  for  developing  thermal  efiB- 
ciency  standards.  Prescriptive  standard-s 
for  residential  dwellings  would  be  pro- 
mulgated and  Implemented  within  1  year, 
and  performance  standards  for  commer- 
cial and  other  residential  buildings  would 
be  developed  and  Implemented  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable.  State  and  local 
govemment.s  would  assume  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcing  standards 
through  local  building  codes. 

Title  X  has  received  the  following  con- 
.'iideration  by  the  Congress: 

The  Banking  and  Housing  Committee 
has  already  held  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter. Administration  witnesses  will  testifj- 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Etevelopment  of  the  House 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee in  April.  Also,  witnesses  will  ap- 
pear m  April  before  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  heaiing  on 
energy  conseiTation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  a  crossroad 
in  the  history  of  this  country — the 
choices  before  ils  are  clear — we  can  be- 
come energy  self-sufficient  by  1985  or  we 
can  become  almost  entirely  energy  de- 
pendent by  1985.  The  President's  Energy 
Independence  Act  of  1975  can  lead  us  to 
independence  or  we  can  further  jeopard- 
ize our  national  security  and  domestic 
economic  well-being  by  steadily  increas- 
ing our  dependence  upon  vulnerable 
foreign  sources  of  energy.  Title  X  of  the 
President's  Energy  Independence  Act  will 
establish  much  needed  thermal  efficiency 
.standards  to  new  homes  and  commercial 
buildings. 

When  the  President,  submitted  the  En- 
ergy Independence  Act  of  1975  it  was  ac- 
companied by  a  factsheet  which  I  aj.k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recokd  as  this  point  for  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  f.ut- 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Recof.d.  as  follows: 

E.NTROV  iNDtPENDENCi;  .\<.~:   OF  1975 — Title  X 

I  \rr    .-tlrlT — ErtlDING    ENERGY    CONsER\AriON 
srAND.^P.DS  ACT  or  19T5 

Dacuyiounu. 
In  ills  .Stale  of  the  Union  Mesosge.  ilie 
Presldeni  proposed  legislation  to  malie 
llurmal  erBciency  standards  mandatory  for 
iill  new  buildings  in  the  United  States,  Such 
.standards  would  save  thou.-ands  of  b,.rrel.s  of 
oil  diiily  by  reducing  the  amount  of  energy 
needed  to  heat  and  cool  buildings.  The 
•BulK-iin'r  Energy  Conservation  Standards 
.\ct  of  1975"  provides  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  minimum  energy  con- 
servation standards  to  be  applied  to  new 
buildings  th.-ough  the  oper.-.tion  of  Sia'e  .md 
local  building  codes. 

The  problem  lo  fx-  so.ctd 
Large    amounts    of    fuels   and    ener^-y    ar<' 
consumed  unnecessarily  each  year  In  heai- 

■':■:.    I  r>,:;:i......<.,ii;!atj;-,|.'.    .■,;:(!    pr.jvidi:!^    do- 
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mestic  hot  water  for  newlj-  coastructed  resi- 
dential and  commercial  buildings  becaiioe 
such  buildings  lack  essential  energy  conser- 
vaiion  features. 

What  the  bill  uuv!d  do 
Direct  ihe  Secretary  of  Hcnising  and  Urban 
IJevclopment  to  d'.velop  and  pronuilyate  en- 
ergy conservation  standards  for  new  reisl- 
deniial  and  commercial  buildings,  and  to 
implement  those  stand.  lUi  through  State 
and  local  building  codes 

Major  features  of  ihc  bill  liulucle  the 
following: 

Types  of  Standards — Provide.?  for: 
Initial  "prestriptive"  energy  consorv.Ttion 
.standard.?  to  be  proii-.iiIt;ated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD.  after  consiiUation  with  the 
Admir.istrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, which  win  set  forth  specific  energy 
con.servatlon  features  to  Ix-  included  in  new 
residential  buildings. 

Later  'perfurmance"  standards  for  new 
commercial  and  residential  buildin^-.s,  under 
which  energy  conservation  object ive.s  would 
be  specified  but  architect...  and  builders 
would  be  given  flexibility  to  u;,e  ditlerent 
specific  meana  or  melhcd-.  of  a:-hieving  these 
objectives. 

Timetable  for  Standnrd.s — Sels  forth  time- 
tables a.s  follows: 

Within  six  months  after  enactment.  HUD 
to  publish  for  public  comment  proposed 
prescriptive  standards  :>  r  re'^ideniial  build- 
ing.s;  HUD  to  consider  <om!nellt.■^  received 
and  within  six  months  to  promulgate  final 
prescriptive  standards  which  will  become  ef- 
fective one  year  after  pronni!;.;at\nn. 

Within  eighteen  months  after  e'lactment. 
HUD  to  publush  for  public  crnuneiit  per- 
formance standards  for  commercial  build- 
ings; by  six  moii'iis  thereaiier,  HUD  to  issue 
final  standards  which  will  become  eireciive 
within  one  year  after  promulgiition. 

Within  three  years,  HUD  to  propose  for 
public  comment  perfurm:i!ii t  st:indard'i  for 
Ciimmercial  buildings;  by  six  niomiis  there- 
after, HUD  to  promulgate  final  standards  to 
become  effective  v.iihin  one  yerir  after  pro- 
mulgation. 

Dates  for  proiiuiluaiion  of  proposed  or  final 
•standards  may  be  e.xtended  a  iiece.->.snry,  but 
by  no  more  than  six  months. 

State  and  Local  Code.s— Provirte.s  fir  im- 
plementation of  standards  tliroueh: 

State  codes.  I'-ical  codes  or  similar  pro- 
vLsions  certified  by  the  State  ns  implement- 
ing the  Federal  standards,  or.  rn  a  temporary 
I  not  to  exceed  one  year)  ba-sLs  only,  local 
codes  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 
v.here  a  State  on  tlie  elfective  date  of  the 
prescriptive  standard.s  is  developing  but  is 
not  yet  ready  to  implement  Its  State  code 
IT  procedure  for  certifyinir  local  code.s. 

Conditions  for  Federal  Assistance  and 
Federally  Related  Loans — Provides  that  in 
areas  which  do  not  have  codes  or  similar 
procedures  for  enforcing  pre.soribed  energy 
conservation  standards: 

No  Federal  financial  a.^^-M-tance  shall  l)e 
extended    for   construction   of   buildings. 

No  loans  for  construction  or  financing  of 
buildings  are  to  be  made  by  Federally  in- 
sured, supervised,  or  regulated  banks  or  .sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

Grants  and  Techauical  Assi.^tance— Pro- 
vides for: 

One  time  grant.s  to  States  to  a-sslst  them  In 
developing  codes  and  certification  proce- 
dures, with  a  total  of  $5  million  authorized 
for  such  grants  for  fiscal  1976. 

Technical  as.slstance  to  States  and  locali- 
ties. 
Research: 

HUD  Is  directed,  in  cooperation  with  FEA, 
ERDA,  and  NBS.  to  carry  out  necessary  re- 
sesu-ch  and  demonstrations  to  assist  in  de- 
velopment of  standards  and  their  Implemen- 


tation by  States  and  local  government.s  A 
three-year  research  and  demonstiation  pro- 
gram is  contemplated. 

Other  Features — Requires  that: 

Standards  take  account  of  climatic  vari- 
ations. 

Standard-,  be  periodically  reviewed  and 
updated 

Standards  be  Issued  only  after  consulta- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  with  Industry, 
labor,  consumers  and  other  interested  or  al- 
fected  groups. 

Federal  agencies  take  steps  to  as.siire  that 
Federal  buildings  conform  to  the  energy  con- 
servation standards  prescribed  under  ihe 
bill. 

Ml-.  FANNIN.  I  hrxvp  given  the  back- 
Rioimd  of  what  has  happened  and  what 
i.s  now  in  proce.s.s.  and  e^cplained  prob- 
leni.s  tri  be  .soh-ed  and  what  the  bill  would 
do  It  does  go  farther  than  what  I  have 
explained  .so  far,  in  that  it  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  develop  and  pronuilgate 
energy  con.scrvation  -standards  for  new 
re.-^idential  and  coniniercial  buildings. 
and  to  implement  lho.se  .standards 
through  Stiite  and  local  building  codes. 
In  addition,  it  provides  for  a  study  na- 
tionwide of  v.hat  would  be  best  under 
the  different  conditions  that  exist 
throuKhout  our  Nation.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  variables  that  must  be 
con.-idorcd  in  energy  legislation.  For  ex- 
ami)le.  in  the  Southwest  wc  have  an  en- 
tirely different  climatic  condition  tiian 
they  have.  say.  in  the  Northeast.  We  have 
a  climate  in  parts  of  the  Southwest 
V  here  they  intend  to  use  new  programs 
such  as  -solar  energy,  whuh  will  be  suc- 
cessful provided  that  we  provide  ade- 
Quate  instilation  to  give  that  solar  energy 
program  a  chance  to  operate  properly. 

We  have  a  great  potential  with  .solar 
enerey.  We  also  have  other  fuel  elTicient 
.sources,  like  the  heat  pump.  It  is  not  as 
inexpensive  as  solar  energy,  but  the  insu- 
lation material  is  absolutely  mandatory 
if  we  are  going  to  have  satisfaction,  with 
either  system  or  are  going  to  keep  the 
bills  limited  to  a  reasonable  amount. 

Mr.  President,  the  poorest  people  are 
the  people  who  are  living  in  hoiuses  that, 
in  many  instances,  are  not  properly  in- 
sulated and  do  not  have  the  protection 
they  should  becau.se  they  have  been  built 
without  these  standards,  and  without 
meeting  the  requirements  for  housing 
that  is  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  that  has  been  built  under  Federal 
regulations;  but  if  we  take  into  consid- 
eration that  this  would  be  mandatory,  it 
would  be  a  part  of  an  overall  building 
program,  as  far  as  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  different  builders  is  concerned, 
they  would  all  be  the  same.  Consequently, 
they  woiUd  ti-y  to  abide  by  these  regula- 
tions which  would  be  mandatory,  in  order 
that  they  could  qualify  for  the  Federal 
moneys  available. 

So  this  Is  an  overall,  cooperative  pro- 
gram. Mr.  President.  The  idea  is  to  bring 
in  the  local  communities,  so  that  they 
will  have  an  Incentive  to  abide  by  these 
requirements,  and  everyone  will  save  by 
their  doing  so.  Their  utility  bills  would 
be  of  lesser  consequence  in  their  overall 
budgets,  and  I  think  that  Is  something 
that  would  be  of  great  importance. 
Wlien  we  talk  about  some  of  the  new 


ideas  in  heating — and  I  have  mentioned 
solar  energy  in  but  one  respect  where  it 
would  be  utilized,  sometimes  supplemen- 
tarily  and  sometimes  for  the  full  heating 
load — it  should  be  remembered  that  also. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  the  problem  of 
cooling  in  some  areas  of  the  country  that 
is  .just  as  important  and.  in  fact,  moie 
expensive  than  heating  in  .such  areas.  As 
I  say.  there  are  variables  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  legLslation  I  am  offering 
takes  those  variables  into  account. 

The  timetable  is  important,  too.  for 
doing  what  we  are  talking  about.  That  is 
why  I  am  otfeiing  the  amendment  on 
tills  legislation.  We  do  not  know  when 
the  bill  will  be  coming  through  that  I 
hi'vc  di.scussed.  that  would  provide  .some 
of  these  requirements.  I  know  there  is 
always  the  matter  of  jurisdiction,  the 
thought  that,  well,  this  is  going  to  be  in 
thi,^  bill  or  that  bill,  .so  why  take  it  up 
at  this  particular  time?  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
c'ent.  that  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I  am 
oll'pfing  it  on  this  particular  bill,  because 
it  provides  that  within  6  months  after 
Pi'.actment.  the  Department  of  Housing 
;>:-d  Urban  Development  will  publish  for 
I)ublic  comment  proposed  prescriptive 
.standards  for  residential  buildings. 

After  considering  the  comments  re- 
ceived, and  within  6  months  HUD  is  to 
promulgate  final  prescriptive  standards 
wliich  will  become  effective  1  year  after 
IHomulgation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  explained,  the  ne- 
ccs.^ity  of  action  at  the  earliest  pos.sible 
date  is  imixirtant.  Within  18  months 
alter  enactment,  HUD  is  to  ptiblLsh  for 
1-Hiblic  comment  the  performance  stand- 
ards for  commercial  buildings;  by  6 
months  thereafter.  HUD  is  to  issue  final 
standards  which  will  become  effecli\'e 
within  1  year  after  promulgation. 

Dates  for  promulgation  of  proposed  or 
final  standards  may  be  extended,  if  nec- 
essaiT.  but  by  no  more  than  6  months. 

Now.  I  have  covered  quite  an  area  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  the  homes, 
we  are  talking  about  businesses,  we  are 
talking  about  public  buildings,  and  we 
are  talking  about  many  areas,  so  time 
schedules  are  derived  based  upon  what 
can  be  attained.  But  we  may  delay  fur- 
ther— as  we  all  know,  in  the  spring  of 
1971,  we  did  pass  a  resolution.  Resolu- 
tion No.  45,  that  was  to  accomplish  or 
to  set  forth  the  goals  that  we  wanted 
to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  energy  con- 
seiTation  and  production. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  doing  any- 
thing about  it.  Now.  if  we  do  not  incor- 
iwrate  in  this  particular  bill  this  veiy 
essential  amendment,  I  do  not  know  how 
much  longer  it  will  be  before  we  give 
it  consideration  in  some  other  legisla- 
tion. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  the  State  and 
local  codes  would  provide  for  implemen- 
tation of  standards  through  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation. 

There  will  also  be  grants  and  technical 
assistance  which,  I  think,  are  essential. 
There  will  be  one-time  grants  to  States 
to  assist  them  in  developing  codes  and 
certification  procedures,  with  a  total  of 
$5  million  authorized  for  such  grants  for 
fi.scal  1976. 
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So.  Mr.  President,  we  want  to  get 
started  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  that  there 
w  ill  be  technical  assistance  to  the  States 
.tnd  localities  which  I  think  is  very 
important. 

Then.  too.  we  have  research  that  has 
been  going  on.  especially  In  the  last  few 
years  and  months,  and  HUD  is  directed 
in  this  legislation,  in  cooperation  with 
FFA.  ERDA.  and  NBS  to  carry  out  nec- 
essary research  and  demonstration  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  standards  and 
their  implementation  by  States  and  local 
.G;overnments.  as  I  ha\e  explained  In  this 
;i-year  pi-ogram. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  that  can  be 
done  by  having  this  lescarch  available  as 
time  goes  along. 

There  are  other  features  in  the  amend  - 
ment  that  require  standards  to  take  ac- 
count of  climatic  variations  throughout 
our  Nation:  and  the  requirement  that 
(hey  be  pei-iodically  reviewed  and  up- 
dated. 

For  instance.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
talked  about  solar  energy,  and  I  just  di- 
gress for  a  moment  to  comment  upon  the 
changes  that  have  come  about  just  in  this 
field  of  endeavor  in  the  la.st  few  years. 

We  started  developing  electricity  by 
solar  energy  a  century  ago.  not  just  in 
Ihe  last  few  year.s — rather  crude  applica- 
tions— but  in  the  eaily  1900  s  we  had 
equipment  operating  that  was  very  suc- 
ce.s.sful.  in  r.  limited  mannei- — it  was 
small,  but  as  early  as  1901  we  had  elec- 
tricity being  generated  b\  .sohu  energy  to 
run  water  pumps. 

In  my  own  State  of  Aiiiiona  we  liad  a 
\er.\  successful  .small  unit  that  was  oper- 
ating on  the  Salt  River  back  in  the  earlv 
1900  s.  around  1904  and  1905.  and  this', 
of  course,  was  not  expanded  because  of 
liie  low-cost  energy  that  became  avail- 
able as  time  went  along,  the  low-cost 
electricity  in  those  days  from  hydroelec- 
tric power,  and  then  later  from  cheap 
natural  gas.  In  fact,  that  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  we  have  today  because 
30  percent  of  tlie  natural  gas  we  have 
as.ulable  is  now  being  utilizvd  for  the 
'-■(  ncration  of  electric  ijower.  That  was 
I   it  figure  in  1973. 

We  are  hoping  to  .sfc  that  figure  go 
down  very  rapidly,  and  hope  coal  will 
take  over.  But  we  must  realize  that  as 
w  p  Ro  to  the.se  other  fuels  that  require  a 
urtater  amount  of  hisulation,  we  must 
-ce  that  we  do  not  have  failures.  Con- 
cerning solar  energy,  that  is  what  we  are 
(h.scus.sing  in  my  State,  and  many  other 
States  around  the  Nation,  we  must  as- 
sure an  increa.sed  possibility  of  succe.sses 
bcciHise.  as  \  e  all  know,  success  breeds 
success,  and  if  we  can  get  the  program 
started,  it  would  mean  the  leveling  of 
the  load  of  the  utihties.  That  is  one  of 
the  great  expen.ses  that  a  utility  is  faced 
with  as  far  as  capitalization  is  concerned, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  the  utilities  today  because,  unlike  the 
normal  manufacturing  industry  which. 
foi-  each  dollar  of  investment  int<-  capital 
equipment  they  expect  a  return  of  $1.  the 
utilities  miLst  inve.st  $4  to  just  get  a  re- 
lum  of  .$1. 


So  this  is  a  veiy  serious  problem.  If  v.  e 
can  cut  down  on  that  peak  load,  it  is  \  er\ 
important. 

In  cold  weather  In  many  of  the  Stones 
during  the  winter  months  the  peak  load 
is  when  residences  are  being  heated  dur- 
ing the  day  and  then,  of  course,  use  is 
cut  back  at  night. 

In  my  particular  area  of  the  country 
we  have  just  the  opposite  situation.  We 
have  the  heavy  refrigeration  load  in  the 
summertime  during  the  day.  and  it  Is 
even  much,  much  greater  than  what  we 
have  as  far  as  heating  is  concerned  in 
the  winter  months.  So  cooling  is  one  of 
the  problems  we  face,  and  I  think  meet- 
ing this  demand  is  vital  to  us  in  being 
able  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

We  have  other  ways,  of  course,  in 
insulation  towards  which  we  must  work. 
I  mentioned  yesterday  that  we  are  doing 
a  gi-eat  deal  in  solar  energy  electrical 
development  and  I  elaborated  on  that. 
But  what  I  am  talking  about  now  is 
utilizing  solar  energy  and  the  need  tliat 
we  have  for  additional  utilization  of  the 
different  types  of  insulation  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  tliis 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  amendment 
offeied  yesterday  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  objections. 

T  would  point  out  that  I  am  in  la\or 
(if  tii^  concept  and  the  objective  tlial 
tlir  S.-'nptor  Irom  Ari:'on;'  seeks  to 
.;  hievt. 

The  problem  litre  is  that  \\v  lia\c  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  wliich 
was  entered  into  on  Pebiuaiy  5  fo:  the 
referral  of  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Committees  on  Bankinj:'. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Commerce, 
and  Public  Works,  which  are  recognized 
as  sharing  the  jurisdictional  for  this 
title.  It  would  be  contrai-y  to  the  spirit 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agieement 
and.  from  a  procedural  point  of  \iew.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake. 

May  I  say  that  we  Itave  rioali  with 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  S('ri:itors 
amendment  on  an  interim  basis  in  con- 
nection with  title  II  of  the  pending 
measure  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
lighting  efficiency  standards.  ihci:nal 
petformance,  and  so  on. 

I  hope  that  my  good  friend  fuun  .^li- 
zona  would  see  fit  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  becau.se  it  again  raises  the 
problem  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  was  entered  int.j  on  Feb- 
I'uaiy  5. 

I  share  his  seitse  of  urgenc.\ .  II  ilic 
other  committees  do  not  acceiiL  them. 
I  know  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  take 
appropriate  actions,  but  I  do  believe  they 
are  going  to  accept  and  there  is  a  con- 
certed plan  to  move  on  all  of  thc.sc  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  p.ulia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tne  S^i:- 
ator  will  .state  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  Horn  Ari- 
i^^ona  understood  that  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  agreement  the 
amendments  that   were   at   the  d'  ^k   at 


the  time  prior  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  would  be  considered  germane, 
and  I.  of  course,  feel  this  amendment  is 
germane  but  I  would  like  to  clarify  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  just  .say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  thai 
I  am  not  raising  any  question  of  ger- 
maneness. I  am  merely  saying  that  we 
have  :t  unanimous-con-sent  agreement 
which  coveied  the  whole  subject  of  the 
referral  of  the  provisions  of  S.  594  and  it 
is  only  in  the  interest  of  orderly  house- 
keeping in  the  Senate  and  following  the 
understandin;:s  and  agreements  that  I 
I'ai.-e  this  question  and  I  am  not  object- 
ing on  the  germaneness  ground.  I  would 
like  the  Senator  to  be  a.ssured  of  that 
fact. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi-.  President,  the  re- 
quest w  as  whether  or  not  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  included  the  amend- 
ments that  had  already  been  filed  and 
that  were  under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  amend 
ments  have  to  be  germane.  There  was 
no  differentiation  between  amendments 
submitted  before  or  after  that  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  under- 
stood  

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well.  I  am  not  raisint.' 
it. 

.Mr,  PWNNIN.  The  Senator  is  not  rais- 
nm  Kermanene.ss  on  the  particulai 
ameu'ment.  I  certainly  realize  why  the 
(liNtiiit;uisiu'd  .Senator  fiom  Wa.shin.eton 
the  n.anager  of  the  bill,  has  made  .som: 
of  his  objections,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  the  time  element  and  we  are  .so 
prone  to  delay  and  delay  and  delay  that 

I  just  ai-k  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Washington  feels  it  would  be  advanta- 
ceoiis  to  go  ahead  and  have  the  provi- 
.sions  of  this  bill  carried  out.  that  it  is 
certainlv  not  going  to  be  detrimental  to 
any  coal  that  he  has. 

In  fact.  I  think  it  is  in  ai^reement  with 
w  hat  he  is  trying  to  achieve. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  gen- 
Pially  correct,  that  is  why  we  have  title 

II  in  the  hill.  It  is  in  on  an  interim  basis 
.so  that  tiip  President  will  have  authoril.\ 
to  move  without  delay,  in  the  meantime, 
the  .several  committees  that  are  con.-ider- 
ing  this  matter  will  ha\e  the  chance  to 
;;o  into  it  in  some  detail. 

.^gain.  I  respectfully  request  that  th- 
amendment  be  withdrawii.  or  let  us  ju-i 
vote. 

Mr.  FW.N'IN.  It  is  difficult  lor  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  .\rizona  to  understand  how  the 
Senator  can  insist  on  retaining  title  II  in 
the  bill  and  still  make  the  argument  that 
it  is  not  important  to  have.  I  think,  a 
strengtlicnin^.;  of  title  II  by  adopting  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  Senator  irom  Aiizona  is  in  agree- 
ment that  if  wo  are  going  to  drop  title  II 
that  certainly  the  amendment  the  Sena- 
tor is  o.fering.  No.  121.  should  al.so  be 
dropped. 

It  is  not  the  tiiought  of  the  Senator 
from  .\rizona  to  insist  on  something  or  to 
try  to  obtain  a  vote  or  to  go  in  any  oppo- 
site diieition  to  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
in;:lon.  because  I  think  we  have  a  com- 
mon -oal.  but  I  still  cannot  under.staiui 
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why  the  Senator  is  in  disagreement  with 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  and  still 
insist  that  we  should  retain  title  II. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator'.-,  com- 
ment in  that  regard. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
the  provisions  of  title  II  ate  subject  to  the 
broader  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  and. 
very  clearly,  there  is  no  jurisdictional 
problem  as  far  as  title  II  is  concerned 
with  the  other  committees,  but  if  we  pro- 
ceed to  adopt  the  provi^ions  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  we  would  run  contraiv 
to  the  unanimous-con.-.eni  uKreement  of 
February  5. 

I  made  the  same  objection  in  connec- 
tion with  another  amendment  yester- 
day and  there  are  several  others  here 
and  I  would  hope  we  could  cither  vote  or 
that  my  good  friend  would  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Would  the  Senator  com- 
ment on  another  inquiry,  is  it  true  that 
there  has  been  a  tjeneral  a,;reement  that 
the  Commerce  Committee  would  have 
primary  jurisdiction  on  the  content.s  of 
the  inclusion  of  the  requirements  in 
title  II? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  Bankinc;  and  Cur- 
rency; BankiiiL:.  Housins;  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  speaking  of  ener;;y 
con.servation.  in  general. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  can- 
not answer  that. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  in  th:.-.  ca.-e  the 
lead  committee  is  Bankint;.  Hou-^ini,'  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Commerce  and  Public 
Works  are  recognized  as  sb.anui;  juri.-;- 
dictlon  over  this  title. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Well,  Mr.  Prescient.  I 
certainly  respect  the  request  of  tiie  di.^- 
tinguished  Senator,  the  mana-er  of  the 
bill,  and  in  light  of  the  other  considera- 
tions of  the  bill,  the  matters  that  we 
will  be  taking  up  at  a  later  time.  I  will 
withdraw  the  amendment  with  the  un- 
derstanding, of  course,  that  we  always 
have  considering  other  amendment's  and 
their  adoption  or  rejection.  It  would  have, 
certainly,  great  impact  on  whether  or 
not  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
want  to  reconsider  this  particular 
amendment. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  would  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
At  izona  was  withdrawn. 

A.ME.VDMKNT    NO       117 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
.\mendment  No.  117  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEPv.  The  i  lotk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Ari/oaa  i.Mr  F.^N^IN) 
proposes  an  amendinetit  to  add  a  new  title 
at   the  conclu.sion  of  the  bill 

Tne  amendment  is  as  follows : 
At  tlie  conclusion  of  the  Ijill,  .vld  tiie  f,.I- 
lo.vmy   new   title: 

TITLE  XIII 

SHORT    TITU; 

Sec.   1301.  This  title  may  be   (u.-d  a^  th« 
Wlnterlzatlon  Assistance  Art  ct   1976". 
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'   FINTDINCS 

Sec  1:102.  The  Congress  finds  that  — 
(a)  dwelling  oivned  or  occupied  by  low- 
income  persons  frequently  are  Inadequately 
insulated,  and  low-income  per.^ions  can  least 
atrord  to  make  the  nece.'vsary  modilicatums 
which  would  reduce  their  re.sidential  energv 
use; 

lb)  winteri/atK.ii  of  dwcUing.s  of  low-in- 
come persons  would  .save  tlioiisand.s  of  bar- 
r-'i.-^  per  day  of  needed  petroleum  and  would 
lower  heating  bills  for  low-Income  person.s 
and  particularly  the  low-income  elderly;  and 

ic)  t!ie  State.s  should  be  encouraged 
'hrotit;h  Federal  a^  .-istance  to  formulate  and 
implement  waiten/ation  prourums  de.->li,'ned 
'o  con'-erve  energy  a.s  well  as  to  ameliorate 
'lie  adverse  eifects  of  high  energv  costs  ol 
!  'W-income  per.sons,  particulailv  the  low- 
income  elderlv. 

Sfc.  1.30;J.  The  purpo.<e  of  this  title  is  to 
euconrage  the  S'aies  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment winterlzat  ion  programs  to  insulate  the 
dwelllncs  of  low-income  per.M->ns.  particularly 
the  low-mcome  elderly,  in  order  to  cou.serve 
neecied  enersy  and  aid  those  person.-,  lea>t 
;'j1»>  to  afford  higher  energy  costs. 

DEFINITIf)NS 

Sec.  irf04.  A.s  um-A  in  this  title,  the  term- 
la)      Administrator"  means   the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energv  Administration, 
lb)  -elderly'-  means  perxuis  who  are  M\t\- 
nve  years  of  age  or  older; 

(CI  -low  Incom.e  -  means  income  at  or  be- 
low the  poverty  level  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  established  bv  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Managemom  and 
Budget; 

(di  -winterization  materials-  means  item.^ 
rrlmarily  designed  to  improve  ihe  thermal 
etflcieiicy  of  a  dwelliii;^'  iiuluding,  but  not 
limited  to,  celling  insiihitioii.  storm  windows, 
and  caulking  and  wealiier.-riippjinr  t,,,,  p^^J 
(liKles  mechanical  equipment; 

le)  -State  ■  means  the  llftv  .States  and  the 
Disirict  of  Columbia. 


work  supervi-sors  and   foremen   to  supervise 
wiiitoilzation  work. 

1 9)  mechanisms  for  obtaining  .services  of 
volunteers. 

(  10)  the  priorities  established  among  win- 
terization recipieiils.  including  the  e.\t<.Mit  to 
uhicli  priority  will  be  given  to  winteriza- 
tion of  dwellings  of  low-Income  elderlv,  and 

111)  the  amount  of  non-Federal  resonrce.i 
to  be  applied  to  the  program. 

(d)  Grants  provided  to  the  States  for  the 
purpo-,cs  of  this  title  m.ty  be  utilized  only 
for  the  purchase  of  winterization  materials 
to  carry  out  the  program  authorized  in  this 
section,  except  that  no  more  than  10  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  grant  to  any  State 
may  be  used  by  the  State  to  administer 
such  grant.  In  no  event  shall  more  than  12'  . 
per  centum  per  annum  of  the  total  amouiu 
appropriated  for  any  liscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 1312  of  this  title  be  granted  to  anv 
one  St  ite. 

(ei  The  Admini^irator  may  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  winterization  program 
application  without  first  affording  the  State 
i-e:,>,o!uihle  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
iie.iring. 


Sec.  1305.  (a»  The  Administrator  is  nu- 
'horized.  in  accordance  uiih  regulations  is- 

led  pursuant  to  this  title,  to  provide  grams 
lo  the  Governors  ri[  tiip  various  States  and 
till"  Mayor  of  Ihe  District  of  Columbia  to 
.a.ssist  in  carrying  out  programs  designed 
to  provide  for  winterization  of  dwellings  of 
low-income  persons,  pa'iuiilarlv  d.vcllings  .,f 
the  low-income  elderlv 

(b)  A  grant  under  i!;is  .section  mav  be 
made  only  upon  annual  application  there- 
for containing  such  li'formation  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  in  regulii- 
tioiis, 

IC)  The  Administrator,  after  consult, uion 
^wth  the  Secretaries  of  Housing  aiid  Urban 
Development;  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
lare.  Labor;  and  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  shall  develop  and  publish  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  criteria  to  evaluate 
State  applications  provided  for  in  .subsec- 
tion ;b).  These  criteria  mav  Include  but  not 
be  limited  to  the  following: 

I  I  )  the  amount  of  fuello  be  conserved  bv 
the  Slate's  winterization   program. 

i2i  the  number  of  dwellings  to  be  wln- 
tcri.'ed  by  Ihe  Stale. 

i;}|  the  dependent  e  of  tin.,  state  tipon 
Imported  petroleum,  as  determined  by  the 
Adnnnistralor. 

i4i  the  cost  and  availabiliiy  of  home  heat- 
ing fuel  within  the  State,  as  determined  by 
the  .Administrator. 

(5)  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Stale, 
which  mav  include  consideration  of  annual 
degree  days. 

(6)  areas  to  be  .served  within  the  St.ite 
considering  climate  and  other  factors. 

(7)  the  type  of  winterization  v.oik  to  be 
done. 

(8)  provisions  for  the  u  e  of    .killed  local 


AllMINISTRATIVK    PROVI.SIONS 

She-  I:iOt)  (u)  The  AdnUnistrator,  by  gen- 
eral or  special  orders,  may  require  a  State 
Governor  responsible  for  the  administration 
ol  a  program  receiving  Federal  assistance  un- 
der this  title  to  file  with  the  Administrator 
in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  reports  or 
an.swers  in  writing  to  such  specific  questions 
.surveys,  or  questionnaires  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Administrator  to  c  irry 
out  his  funclions  tinder  this  title. 

lb)  i:ach  Stale  which  receives  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  .shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe 
m  order  to  assure  an  effective  audit  of  the 
disposition  o!  the  funds  provided  under  this 
title. 

(C)  The  Adiniiii.-,trator  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  anv 
of  their  duly  authorii!ed  representatives, 
.shall  have  acce.ss  for  the  purposes  of  audit 
and  exanUnation  to  any  books,  document.-, 
papers,  and  records  of  any  State  which  re- 
ceives financial  assistance  under  this  title 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  financial  a.ssistance 
received  tinder  this  tide. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  title  mav  be  made 
in  installments  and  in  ad\ance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjusi- 
ments  cm  account  of  overpavmen'ts  or  un- 
derpayments. 

(ei  The  Admunstralor  is  authorized  lo  de- 
velop and  publish  rules,  regulations,  and  or- 
ders nccerssary  or  appropriate  to  carrv  out  llu' 
I>urpo:  es  of  this  title. 

f  MT.CRE    TO    COMPLY 

Stc-  1:J(I7  If  the  .Administrator  finds,  afior 
notice  to  a  state,  that  It  is  falling  lo  com- 
piv  substantially  with  the  provisions  of  its 
approved  application  for  a  winterization  pro- 
gram for  any  fiscal  year,  then  thereafter  dur- 
ing -such  year  and  until  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  fijilure  to  comply,  no  addition  il 
Federal  funds  may  be  granted. 

Jt mcUL    REVIEW 

Sk-.  1308.  (ai  -.■  any  State  i.s  di.  sati.siie-.l 
with  the  Administrator's  final  action  under 
.section  130,5(0  or  l;J07  of  this  title,  such 
State  may.  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of 
such  action,  file  with  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  lor  the  circuit  In  which  the  State 
is  located  a  petiUon  for  review  of  the  Ad- 
niinisti-ator '.,  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Administrator. 
Thereupon  the  Administrator  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  actions,  as  provided  In  .section 
2112  of  title  28.   United  States  Code. 

|b)   The  lindlngs  of  fact  by  the  .Adminis- 
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trator.  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Administrator  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Administrator  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm the  action  of  the  Administrator  or  to  set 
it  aside  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  1309.  (a)  No  person  in  the  United 
States  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  funded  In  whole  or  in  part 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  title. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  grantee  has  failed  to  comply 
with  subsection  (a)  or  an  applicable  regu- 
lation, he  shall  notify  the  grantee  of  the  non- 
compliance and  shall  request  the  grantee  to 
secure  compliance.  If  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  the  grantee  fails  or  refuses 
to  secure  compliance,  the  AdmUiistrator  Is 
authorized  (1)  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  with  a  recommendation 
that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  instituted; 
(2)  to  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided by  title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d);  or  (3)  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  1310.  All  laborers  and  mechanics 
(other  than  volunteers)  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  In  any  winteriza- 
tion project,  where  25  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  costs  of  that  project  arc  attributable 
to  labor  (excluding  supervisory  and  admin- 
istrative personnel)  and  2b  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  is  paid 
out  of  a  grant  provided  to  a  State  under 
section  1305  of  this  Act,  will  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  thos?  prevailing  on 
slmUar  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
r.mended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276rt-5 )  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have,  v/lth  respect  to 
such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  hi  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  61  Stat. 
1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  1, 
1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  943,  as  amended; 
40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  1311.  The  Administrator  shall,  on  or 
before  March  31.  1978.  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  presenting 
the  results  of  winterization  programs  re- 
ceiving  Federal    assistance   under   this   title. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1312.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  and  not  to  exceed  $65,000,000  per 
year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1976.  1977,  and 
1978,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  modify  the  amendment  that  I 
am  offering.  No.  117,  to  delece  section 
1310. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  another  one  that  I  want  to 


discuss  on  the  same  basis  in  accordance 
with  the  disctission  I  have  had  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
that  other  amendments  may  change  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  as  to 
the  request  for  a  vote.  But  I  do  feel 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill  that  is 
going  to  accomplish  what  we  desire,  to 
provide  standby  authority  to  assure  that 
the  essential  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States  are  met  and  to  reduce  reliance 
on  oil  imported  from  insecure  sources, 
such  as  the  title  says,  and  I  will  not  re- 
peat the  whole  title,  then  I  think  we 
must  consider  what  will  accomplish  those 
objectives. 

When  we  start  to  vote  on  these  dif- 
ferent amendments  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  go  forward  in  consideration 
of  what  will  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
bill. 

This  amendment  involves  dwellings 
owned  or  occupied  by  low-income  per- 
sons which  are  frequently  inadequately 
insulated.  Low-income  persons  can  least 
afford  to  make  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions which  would  reduce  their  residen- 
tial energy  use. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  prior  amend- 
ment, which  went  further  than  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  would  have  the 
same  objections  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment as  he  did  to  the  previous  amend- 
ment I  offered.  But  I  do  think  that  it  is 
important  that  we  discuss  just  what  is 
involved. 

When  we  talk  about  a  winterization 
program,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized in  this  bill,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  to  the  title,  to 
provide  grants  to  the  Governors  of  the 
various  States  and  the  mayors  of  cities 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  carry  out 
programs  designed  to  provide  for  win- 
terization .  of  dwellings  of  low-income 
persons,  particularly  dwellings  of  the 
low-income  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  reahze  that  similar 
legislation  has  been  involved  in  other 
bills,  but  we  have  not  acted  upon  those 
different  bills  that  have  been  involved. 

So  my  plea  is  that  we  should  take  some 
action  in  this  particular  legislation.  It 
may  be  that  as  we  go  through  the  bill 
we  can  take  care  of  these  programs  or 
decide  just  what  would  be  best  as  far 
as  the  sequence  of  the  different  provi- 
sions is  concerned. 

Throughout  this  Nation  we  have  some 
very  great  difficulties.  In  the  last  few 
months  we  have  seen  a  change  as  far  as 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  con- 
cerned, a  tendency  towards  trying  to  ob- 
tain a  greater  production  of  natural  gas. 
But  we  have  not  achieved  that  goal.  We 
have,  in  many  areas  of  the  country,  a 
cutback  in  the  utilization  of  natural  gas, 
and  also  a  restriction  on  whether  or  not 
gas  lines  could  be  extended  and  new 
homes  added. 

Where  we  cannot  add  natural  gas,  or 
where  we  cannot  extend  the  natural  gas 
lines  to  take  care  of  these  new  homes, 
we  find  ourselves  with  a  more  expensive 
fuel.  It  could  be  electricity  or  it  could 


be  oil,  but  it  is  far  more  expensive  than 
natural  gas. 

Whereas  winterization  of  a  particular 
home  was  not  of  great  importance  pre- 
viously, we  do  find  that  there  is  a  great 
necessity  for  it  now  since  the  cost  of 
fuel  is  so  much  higher. 

If  we  are  successful  in  deregulating 
new  natural  gas,  and  I  hope  we  are.  it 
might  be  that  we  would  not  have  the 
same  problem  or  it  would  not  be  as  seri- 
ous. But  now,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
people  forced  to  go  to  high -cost  energy. 
As  far  as  heating  purposes  are  con- 
cerned, electricity  is  high-cost  energy. 
I  have  known  of  people  having  bill.s 
of  $10  to  $15  a  month  which  then  go  up 
to  as  high  as  $50  to  $60  a  month  just 
in  the  difference  of  electric  heating  over 
gas  heating,  especially  the  low-cost  ga.s 
that  has  been  available  throughout  the 
country. 

We  see,  too,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
natural  gas,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  electricity. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that 
we  do  what  we  can.  I  am  hoping  we  can 
have  a  program  throughout  the  country 
to  assist  the  people  who  carmot  afford  to 
install  equipment  that  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive in  operation.  We  can  have  some 
tax  program  or  some  program  of  incen- 
tive, some  type  of  incentive  program. 

For  instance,  in  many  areas  of  the 
country,  where  they  can  install  solar 
energj',  we  could  have  incenti\e 
programs. 

Solar  energy  comes  right  back  into 
the  picture  with  what  I  am  talking  about 
now  as  it  did  in  the  previous  amend- 
ment. We  have  this  tremendous  poten- 
tial, especially  when  solar  energy  can 
pick  up  90  percent  of  the  load  on  hot 
water,  and,  in  many  cases,  on  the  heat- 
ing of  a  home  and  other  requirements. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  even  possible  to  use 
solar  energy  for  cooling,  too. 

In  the  Southwest,  we  now  have  homes 
that  are  being  successfully  heated  and 
cooled  with  solar  energy.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  does  take  a  booster,  but  the 
booster  represents  10  to  20  percent  of 
the  load,  whereas  the  solar  energy  heat- 
ing unit  takes  care  of  the  80  or  90  per- 
cent otherwise. 

We  have  had  installed  in  a  model  home 
in  Tucson,  Ai-iz.,  just  recently,  heating 
and  cooling  performed  by  solar  energy. 
That  particular  home  is  an  expensive 
home,  but  I  am  talking  about  low-co.st 
homes. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  great  opportu- 
nity in  this  field  to  assist  the  poor  and 
many  of  the  people  who  are  elderly  as 
well  as  being  poor. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  will  give  considera- 
tion to  this  amendment.  Perhaps  he  feels 
on  this  amendment  as  he  did  on  the  prior 
amendment.  I  do  not  feel  at  this  time  I 
want  to  put  it  to  a  vote  because,  as  I  have 
stated  earlier,  there  are  several  amend- 
ments that  I  hoped  would  be  considered 
after  we  determine  what  disposition  is 
going  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  amend- 
ments which  would  delete  from  the  bill 
certain  sections. 
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If  those  section-  arc  deleted,  then  these 
amendments  would  not  be  necessary.  But 
us  long  as  those  sections  .stay  in  the  bill, 
then  I  feel  it  is  highly  e.-.sential  that  we 
consider  these  arnendniem.s  thut  I  am 
otTering. 

I  realize.  Mr  President,  that  I  have 
oilered  some  amendments  that,  although 
tliey  are  very  imporU'nt  amendments, 
will  have  tiieir  value  determined  by  other 
sections  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  i-residcal.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  to  comment 
on  this  I  believe  I  understand  his  feehng. 
but  I  hope  that  he  will  at  some  time 
alon'-r  the  w^y  give  further  tiionuht  to  the 
consideration  of  these  amend  men  t.-;  in 
connectioa  wit.i  Ih:  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  will  be  ciiscu.-scd. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
mnke  the  same  objection.  Th.e  unani- 
mous-consent ;•  •..■.eai»'nt  cr.  I-cbruary  .5 
for  tiie  referral  of  the  ciuivalent  title 
of  S.  594  rccotuii<:ccl  tiie  Committees  on 
Labor  and  Pubh-  Wilfare.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bankini;.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  the  CommUtee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  siiaiiiig  juri.'-diction 
over  this  title. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  is  now  in  the  puccss  of  marking 
up  this  particular  title,  or  amendment, 
that  the  di.->tinguished  S  nator  from  Ari- 
zona has  olTered. 

So  here,  again,  we  run  up  ar;ain.'t  the 
r.ndcrstancang  v.  e  had.  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  ofTcr  to  set 
this  amendment  a-ide.  for  the  reasons 
•-ziven  previously.  The  (ommittec  is  now 
m  the  process  of  marking  it  up. 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  .say  to  the  distingui.,hed 
Senator  that  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  bring  out  what  i.s  involved,  because  I 
realize  that  mar.y  of  the.se  items  liave 
been  considered  previously. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  these  are 
recommendation-:  of  the  administration 
They  are  anxious  to  have  con.'^ideration 
of  this  matter  in  one  bill  or  another,  and 
the  energy  bill  that  we  are  now  consid- 
ering is  very  important.  If  we  can  make 
.some  changes  and  if  it  is  properly  writ- 
ten. I  think  it  will  be  of  great  help. 

The  Senator  reahi'cs  that  the  President 
did  make  lhe.se  le.^cmiiund.uions.  that 
liiese  are  important  parts  o;  the  program 
that  the  administration  lias  recom- 
mended. It  we  do  not  take  earlier  action 
or  quicker  a;ticn  than  we  ha\e  ta!:en  on 
many  of  the  other  recomu'.endations.  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  disservice  not  only 
to  the  President  but  also  to  the  pcoiJle  of 
this  country. 

I  hope  that  ciie  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Hou.>e  will  gi\e  greater  con- 
sideration to  this  matter.  When  the  com- 
plete bill  comes  over,  we  may  not  have 
the  time  to  expand  it  with  respect  to  the 
coverage  of  these  amendments 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  point  out  tb.at  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
faus  will  have  re-referral  of  this  title 
and  that  we  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  give  oxir  views  and  offer  our  amend- 
ments. It  is  in  commiitee  process  right 
now. 

I  point  out  that  tiie  Senate  has  been 
m   continuous   session.   A.s    the   Senator 


knows,  in  our  committee,  we  have  not  had 
a  day  off — meeting  every  day,  meeting  to- 
day. Our  sessions  are  long  and  laborious, 
in  uur  efforts  to  move  on  the  energy  bill. 
We  are  moving  as  fast  as  we  can. 

We  have  other  i.s.sues  before  us.  such 
as  tlie  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
the  President  s  selection  for  Secretary  of 
tlie  Interior.  Sa  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  will  work  from  morning  to  night:  and 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
wiil  do  the  same — he  always  has — as  will 
til?  other  members  of  the  committee. 

I  hope  that  for  the  same  reasons  my 
.^ood  friend  would  defer  action  on  this 
.'^mcnriment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Fiv.'^idcnt.  as  pre- 
viously .stated,  these  amendments  are 
'.cry  itniJortant  to  the  people  of  this 
ountry.  especially  the  last  amendment. 
We  are  talkinor  about  the  i)j3r  people. 
who  do  not  have  the  many  advantages 
that  oth'rs  have.  The  cost  of  enerey  to 
manv  of  the  families  of  America,  in  i)er- 
c?ntage  of  their  total  budget,  has  in- 
f-r^ased  tremendously  in  ilie  past  couple 
of  years  and  in  the  past  few  months.  The 
p.rcentage  of  their  budget  that  they 
must  spend  for  heating  and  cooling  has 
doubled  and  tripled  in  many  cases. 

t  think  timing  is  important,  and  that 
Is  whv  the  Senal(.r  from  Ariz'-<na  feels 
that  it  v.ould  be  advantageous  to  incor- 
porate the  amendments  in  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  Senator  a!so  realizes 
that  the  amendments  are  under  consid- 
eration bv  otlicr  committee-,  .olthoi^'h 
that  docs  not  insure  passage. 

I  feol  that  as  v.e  go  throagh  this  bill. 
v.?  will  have  time  to  analyze  what  is  in- 
volved, after  several  am.?ndment.s  are 
offered  that  would  delete  .se.-tions  from 
the  bill.  The  Senator  ccrtjinlv  would  not 
offer  these  amendments  again  if  those 
.sections  were  deleted.  If  thev  are  not.  the 
Senator  stated  earlier  that  perhaps  there 
will  be  roUcall  votes  on  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr  President  in  consideration  of  what 
is  involved  in  the  future  amendments  to 
be  considered.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tJ  withdraw  this  amenrimont. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICKR  .Mr. 
Hathaway  I.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  furtlur  amend- 
ment 

A:\IF.  NUMf.NT   NO,    1J3 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr.  President  I  r;ill  up 
mv  ameniiment  No   123. 

Tlie  PRFSIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  lie  stated. 

The  legisl.itive  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  i  Mr.  Hanskni 
propo.-es  amendment  numbered  123. 

The  amendment  is  a.s  follows: 

TITLE  IV 
SHor.r  -if.Lf 
Sec.   401.   This   title  may   be   cited   hs   tlie 
"National  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve   (Ci- 
vilian)   Act  of   1075". 

riNDINGS 

Stc.  402   The  Congress  h-reb',  fir.d.s  that — 
lai    the  Nation  is  and  will  continue  to  be 

dependent  upun  Imports  from  foreipn  sources 

to  meet  a  significant  portion  of  Its  cneray 

needs: 

lb)    Imports  of   energy   supplies  arc   pttb- 

je.  t  til  di.^raplioii,".: 


(CI  .such  disruptlon.s  could  impair  tlje 
naiiunal  health  and  weltar-,  adversely  af- 
fect commerce,  and  jeopardize  our  natlni  i! 
ijci-'urily: 

(di  there  is  a  need  to  prot.'ct  t'ne  Nalian 
from  the  delete,  iaut.  ellects  of  any  oil  im- 
port disruptions; 

lei  cme.-j  ncy  pctr..!cinn  storage  't.  n.  c.  .st- 
elfcctive  and  env.ronmentally  caective 
method  for  redacing  tiie  lir.pact  of  an  in:- 
ptrt  disruption; 

If)  a  strategic  petr..);eiini  rcsfrve  .sy.-:t  ni 
will  provide  protection  against  a  di.-ruptio  » 
id  oil  impo;tj.  o.cr  a  sigiKficant  period  cf 
t.;ne; 

igi  .1  strategic  petr.  leum  rcsrrvo  sy.st;:ii 
will  support,  tlie  cner^ty  rcquiremeuts  cf  the 
tj.uted  Suites  in  time  of  i.nport  disrupticiii 
aod  nation. !l  emeigenciei:  ar.d 

111)  t:ie  public  iiUeresl  requires  th.it  a 
slrate^R-  petroloum  re.st-rve  {.Tcgram  l;e  co;.- 
sl.st.iu  with  tlie  obje.tl', e  oi  pre.servnig  an 
ecoi>om;cally  sotic.d  and  competitive  petro- 
leum industry,  and  thai  the  program  provide 
.or  :•.  minimization  cf  economic  ciislortion. 
iiillexibility.  and  iinnecssiiry  liitnrri  rcn.-o 
WHO   m  ,rket  meriianisms. 

nfci.ARMio.v  i>y  POLICY 
t'LC  40J  It  is  hereby  declared  ;o  be  the 
policy  of  the  Uii:ted  States  to  create  .i  nu- 
tloiial  str;U.eg!c  pe'roleum  rc-.erve  of  up  t,' 
one  billion  throe  hundred  million  barrel.^  cf 
pt';r._leum  icon.Ustlng  cf  three  hundred  mil- 
lion barrels  in  the  nation.il  str.i'cgic  petrn- 
leiim  reserve  (military)  as  aulhonxed  by  title 
II.  asid  up  to  one  billion  barrels  for  the  na- 
lianal  strategic  petroleum  ro3er^e  icivlli.ini 
a.-,  authorized  by  this  title)  c  ipable  of  reduc- 
:n'  the  I.Mpa-'t  of  dl.'ruptioiia  of  oil  impDrt.s. 

DEI  INITIONS 

.  1.1-.   :04.  As  used  in  this  Act  — 
M)  Tho  term  •pettolcura"  meaiis  - 
1 1 )   crude  oil, 

r2t  natural  g.is  llcpiids.  and 
i.ti  refined  petroleum  pr..du(t^.  iiuiuUin'j 
but  not  limited  to  gasoline,  naphtha,  kero- 
sene, distillates,  residual  fuel  oil.  relmcd 
lufnic  ;ting  oils,  diesel  fuel,  nnlinished  oils, 
and  liquified  petroleum  gases. 

(b)  the  term  •'interests  in  land'  includes 
but  IS  not  limited  to.  fee  owner.slnp.  ease- 
mints,  le.xseholds.  sub-.urfar-e  and  minerul 
ri^'iUs. 

(Ci  The  term  'storape  farilitie-i"  me.Tiis 
ilio'e  facilities  in  wKI-^h  sienificant  amoiin's 
of  petr.luem   are  or  can   be  stored 

(d)  The  term  "related  I.icilities"  means 
thn.se  n;-ce.ssary  appurtenances  to  storage 
facilities,  including,  but  not  limited  to  pipe- 
li'ics.  roadways,  reservoirs,  pnd  s?.'.i  brii.e 
lliie-s. 

le)  The  term  'Natioii  it  Strate;,'u-  Petr.'- 
leum  Reserve"  me.ms  the  National  Strate;jic 
Petr.ilenm  Reserve  i  Military)  as  provided  in 
title  III  and  the  National  Str.ite^ic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  iCivillaii)  as  provided  bv  I'lis 
title. 

If)  The  iv'rm  "Nationa!  Strategic  Petrc- 
leiini  Reserve  i  Civilian)  '  means  petroleum 
nw.ied  by  the  United  States  and  stored  in  liie 
iivillan  portion  oi  the  National  Strategic  Pe- 
tri.leum  Reserve  aiid  the  Industrial  atra'i-H 
Peti-.ileum  Reserve  i  Civilian). 

Ig»  The  term  "Industrial  .S'rategir  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  (Civilian)  '  means  that 
portion  of  the  National  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  (Civilian)  which  consists  of  petr.i- 
leinu  owned  by  importers  or  refineis  and 
stored  p'lrsuaiil  to  section  4051  j)  of  tins 
title. 

(h)  The  term  •■per.s'ni"  me.nis  any  natural 
pcr.^on.  corporation,  partnership,  a.ssociaiion. 
consortium,  or  any  entity  organii-ed  for  a 
common  business  purpo.se  which  does  busi- 
ness in  any  part  of  the  United  Slates,  the 
Commonwe  ilth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  United 
.Sta'es  territories  and  possesskms.  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

ill     The    t.rm    '  iiationul    security"    .shall 
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include  the  needs  of,  and  planning  and  pre- 
p.iredness>fo  meet  essential  civilian  or  mlU- 
i.iry  energy  requirements  relative  to  the  na- 
tional safety  or  economy,  particularly 
resulting  from  foreign  military  or  economic 
actions. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec  405.  There  is  hereby  created  a  National 
Strategic  Energy  Reserve  (Civilian).  To  im- 
plement the  creation  of  this  reserve,  the  Pres- 
ident. In  furtherance  of  and  not  in  limita- 
tion of  any  other  authority,  ts  authorized 
to — 

la)  promulgate  rules,  regulations,  or  or- 
ders necessary  or  appropriate  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(b)  acquire  by  purchase,  condemnation,  or 
otherwise,  land  or  Interests  in  land  for  the 
location  of  storage  and  related  facilities; 

(c)  construct,  purchase,  lease,  or  other- 
wise acquire  storage  and  related  facilities: 

(d)  use,  lease,  maintain,  sell,  or  otherv/ise 
di-spose  of  storage  and  related  facilities  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  title; 

(e)  create  a  national  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  (civilian)  by  acquiring  petroleum  for 
storage; 

(f)  execute  any  contracts  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provision^  of  thfs  title; 

(g)  require  that  performance  under  con- 
tracts and  orders  (other  than  contracts  for 
employment)  which  he  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  implement  this  title  shall  take 
priority  over  performance  under  any  other 
contract  or  order,  and  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring such  priority,  to  require  acceptance 
and  performance  of  such  coiitracts  or  orders 
111  preference  to  other  contracts  or  orders  by 
any  person  he  finds  to  be  capable  of  their 
performance,  and  to  allocate  materials  and 
facilities  in  such  manner,  upon  such  condi- 
tions and  to  such  extent  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title; 

(h)  cause  proceedings,  whenever  he  deems 
it  necessary  to  implement  this  title,  to  be  in- 
stituted in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
such  proceedings  to  acquire  by  condemna- 
tion, any  real  or  personal  property,  includ- 
ing facilities,  temporary  use  thereof,  or  other 
interests,  therein,  together  with  any  personal 
property  located  thereon  or  used  therewith, 
that  he  deems  necessary  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title; 

(1)  waive  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  procurement  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title,  if  he  finds  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  do  so; 

I J )  create  an  industrial  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  as  part  of  the  national  strategic 
petroleum  re.serve  (civilian)  by  requiring 
any  person  engaged  in  the  importation  or 
refining  of  petroleum  to  acquire,  store,  and 
maintain  reserves  of  petroleum  under  such 
terms  as  the  President  deems  necessary; 

(k)  require  that  the  industrial  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  (civilian)  portion  of  the 
national  strategic  petroleum  reserve  (civil- 
ian) be  stored  In  facilities  owned,  controlled, 
or  audited  by  the  United  States  at  such  rea- 
sonable terms  as  he  may  specify; 

(1)  require  the  replenishment  of  the  In- 
dustrial Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (Civil- 
ian); and 

(m)  replenish  the  National  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve    (Civilian). 

CONDEMNATION  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  406.  Before  condemnation  proceedings 
are  instituted  pursuant  to  this  title,  an 
effort  shall  be  made  to  acquire  the  property 
involved  by  negotiation  unless,  because  of 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
owner  or  owners,  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  persons  with  whom  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  negotiate,  or  for  other  reasons,  the 
effort  to  acquire  by  negotiatioa  would  in- 
volve, in  the  Judgment  of  the  President,  such 
delay  in  acquirUig  the  property  as  to  be  con- 


trary to  the  national  interest.  In  any  con- 
demnation proceeding  instituted  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  court  shall  not  order  the 
party  in  possession  to  svirrender  possession 
in  advance  of  final  judgment  unless  a  dec- 
laration of  taking  has  been  filed,  and  a  de- 
posit of  the  amount  estimated  to  be  just 
compensation  has  been  made,  under  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  February  26,  1931  (46 
Stat.  1421),  providing  for  such  declarations. 
Unless  title  is  in  dispute,  the  court,  upon 
application,  shall  promptly  pay  to  the  owner 
at  least  75  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 
deposited,  but  such  payments  shall  be  made 
without  prejudice  to  any  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. Property  acquired  under  this  section 
may  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved  for  the 
purpose  of  this  title  prior  to  the  approval  of 
title  by  the  Attorney  General  as  reqtiired  by 
.section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
p.mended. 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Prc-^.i- 
dent  that  the  national  security  is  threatened, 
he  is  authorized,  on  such  terms  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  rea.sonable  and  equitable  and 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest requirements  of  402(h) ,  to  use,  sell,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
Government-owned  portion  of  the  national 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  (civilian)  and 
order  the  disposition  and  allocation  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  industrial  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  (civilian)  portion  of  the  nation- 
al strategic  petroleum  reserve  (civilian). 

(b)  Upon  finding  that  all  or  any  part  of 
the  national  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
(civiliaif)  is  no  longer  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  title,  the  President  may, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  public  iti- 
tcrests  requirement  of  402(h)  — 

(1)  dispose  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned portion  of  the  national  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  (civilian)  at  a  rea- 
sonable price;  and 

(2)  allow  or  require  any  person  owning  pe- 
troleum in  the  Industrial  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  (civilian)  to  remove  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  petroleum. 

INJUNCTIONS  AND  OTHER  RELIEF 

Sec.  408.  Whenever  it  appears  to  any  per- 
son authorized  by  the  President  to  exercise 
authority  under  this  title  that  any  person 
has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or  is  about  to  en- 
gage in  any  acts  or  practices  constituting  a 
violation  of  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation  is- 
sued under  this  title,  the  President  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion in  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices, 
and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  a  preliminary  or  permanent 
injunction  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 
Any  such  court  may  also  issue  mandatory 
injunctions  commanding  any  person  to  com- 
ply with  any  such  rule,  order,  or  regulation. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  President  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port setting  forth  those  actions  taken  and 
his  plans  for  providing  a  strategic  energy  re- 
serve system  in  accordance  with  sections  402 
and  403  of  this  title.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  consideration 
of— 

(1)  a  comprehensive  environment  assess- 
ment; 

(2)  the  manner(s)  of  storage,  chosen  from 
among  the  alternative  types  of  storage  fa- 
cilities; 

(3)  the  proposed  locations  of  such  facili- 
ties and  the  proximity  of  each  to  necessary 
transportation  facilities; 

(4)  the  most  attractive  substances  for 
emergency  storage; 

(5)  the  size  of  the  stockpile  and  the  most 
economically  efficient  stockpile  levels; 

(6)  a  program  schedule  for  this  reserve 


system,  taking  into  account  the  capability 
to  construct  related  facilities  and  obtain 
sufficient  petroleum  products  to  free  pro- 
gramed storage  in  the  desired  time  frame; 

(7)  the  direct  cost  of  the  reserve  system, 
including: 

(ai  cost  of  .^aorage  facilities: 

I  b  I  cost  of  petroleum  to  be  stored;  and 

(C)  maintenance  and  operation  costs. 

(8)  the  market  impact  of  developing  the 
storage   program   taking  into  account: 

(a)  availability  and  price  of  oil  field  .sup- 
plies and  equipment  and  the  effect  upon 
domestic  production; 

(b)  the  level  of  world  market  price  fluctu- 
ations stimulated  by  short-term  increa.sed 
pe'iroleum  demands  during  a  build-up 
period: 

(c)  the  extent  to  which  the  reserve  sys- 
tem buildup  may  hold  up  prices  in  an  other- 
wise declining  price  market;  and 

(d)  the  extent  to  which  purchases  for  the 
reserve  sy.slem  will  affect  competitive 
markets. 

IS)  tlic  ovvner.sl-iip  of  ilie  storage  facilities; 
and 

(10)  tiie  ownership  of  the  stored  .sub- 
stances. 

(d)  Each  year  thereafter,  the  President 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  summarizing  all  actions  taken  tin- 
der the  authority  of  this  title,  with  an  analy- 
sis of  their  impact  and  an  evaluation  of  their 
effectiveness  in  implementing  the  provisions 
of  ihi?;  title. 

DELEGATION     OF     AUTHORITY 

Sec.  410.  Tlie  President  may  delegate  any 
a'.Uhcrity  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title 
to  such  officers,  departments,  and  agencies 
of  the  Ur.ited  States  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

SPECIAL     FL'ND 

Sec.  411.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
use  the  special  fund  established  by  title  III 
in  any  manner  necessary  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  412.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  413.  If  any  provision  of  tills  title  or 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  title  and  the  application  of  such 
provisions  to  other  persons  or  clrcumstaiii  cs 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.   HANSEN.   Mr.  President,   I  take 
this  opportimity  to  discuss  a  matter  I 
believe  to  be  vei-y  important  to  this  body 
and  the  American  public.  I  am  referring 
to  title  II  of  the  President's  Energy  In- 
dependence Act  of  1975  which  is  identical 
to  my  amendment  No.  123.  Title  II  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  a  civilian 
national  strategic  petroleum  reserve  of 
up  to  1  billion  barrels  of  petroleum.  The 
creation   of   this   strategic   reserve,    to- 
gether with  the  exercise  of  certain  stand- 
by authorities  requested  in  title  XIII  of 
the  President's  proposal,  would  minimize 
any  future  oil  import  disruption.  This 
title  would  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire,  construct  and  main- 
tain   petroleum    storage    facilities,    to 
puixhase  petroleum  or  require  industrial 
set- asides  for  a  strategic  reserve,  and  to 
utilize   petroleum   from   the  reserve   to 
ofTset    disruptions    in    foreign    imports. 
Most  of  the  fimds  required  to  finance 
this  program,  as  well  as  a  large  amoimt 
of  the  oil  to  be  stored  would  come  from 
the  proceeds  of  production  from  NPR 
No.  1  in  Elk  Hills,  Calif.  Within  1  year 
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of  enactment,  a  report  would  be  prepared 
and  submitted  to  Congrress  detailing  ac- 
tions already  taken  and  those  envisioned 
lor  developing  the  strategic  petroleum 
:o>erve  system. 

Mr  Prc-ider.'.  I  uiljc  my  colleagues  to 
ciirelully  consider  the  challens^tng  issues 
now  before  them.  The  oil  embargo  whicli 
followed  the  Yom  Kippur  War  in  1973 
s;ne  tlie  American  i)ublic  its  first  glimpse 
of  the  eifects  oi  an  energy  shortage.  Yet 
today  our  annual  dependence  on  foreign 
petroleum  hius  continued  to  increa>e. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  this  country  mu;-t 
free  itself  of  this  dependence.  I.  there- 
fore, encourage  Senators  to  act  thought- 
fully and  favorably  in  viewing  tlie  Prc.i- 
dent's  energy  program. 

\Vl;en  the  President  submitted  the 
Energy  Independence  Act  of  1975  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  fact  sheet  wiiich  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  ha\e  printed  in 
the  Record  at  thi.-.  t.me  for  consideration 
by  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact  .sheet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrc- 
ono.  as  follows: 

p:NFRCr  I.NUif:  NDt  \(  ^:  Al  T  OF   l!)7o 

I  \i.  .    snrtT:    naiiunal  &TR.\Trcic  Pf"mot.:i-M 

ESSCRVL    tCIVILI.\N'    ACT  OF    I'J?-. 

Bac);groun(i 
111  t'ider  to  make  the  Ui.Ued  Stiu<-s  t.:- 
\aUierable  to  torelgu  oil  cUsniptious  and 
oilier  energy  emergencies^,  President  Forii  ;ii 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message  proposed 
tlie  establishment  of  a  national  ^iralenic 
petroleum  reserve  of  1  billion  harrel.K  f -  r 
ciMllan  use  and  300  nalUon  barrels  Sor  de- 
fense purposes. 

ProbUii  to  he  soiled 
It  is  anticipated  that  by  1985  ilie  Ui  ittd 
Slates  will  siiU  be  iniportiiii?  bet-Aet-n  4  and 
5  niiUion  barreU  of  oil  a  day.  If  v.e  are  to 
bo  protected  from  tlie  potentially  disastrous 
ramifications  of  future  disniption.s  in  forei:;!! 
Imports,  we  must  have  the  capability  to 
f  ?r.set  significant  rcdtictions  In  import.^. 
If'raf  the  hill  iron!d  do 

The  National  Strategic  Petrolevm  Vt'-^a  o 
(Civilian)  .'Vet  of  1075  would 

Pro'.ide  for  the  construction  and  maln- 
ft-nance  of  strategic  petroleum  storage  fncill- 
t  tes. 

Authorize  the  Pre-ldcnt  to  purchase  petro- 
leum or  require  industrial  set  asides  to  mce', 
the  13  billion  barrel  goal 

Authorize  the  President  to  utilize  tlie 
."Strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  ofT.set  dlsrup- 
tloi.  1  1"  imports  ai'd  protect  the  national 
."security. 

Require  a  detailed  implementation  plan 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  of  enactment  which  would  Include 

A  comprehensive  environmeutal  asses- 
nient. 

An  analysis  of  altcrr.ative  tvpes  of  stora-e 
facilities. 

A  timetable  f'T  completing  the  petroleum 
reserve  syst«m. 

A  comparison  of  available  methods  for  ob- 
taining petroleum  for  the  strategic  reserve 
Require  submissli  n  of  annual  reports  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  fact  sheet.  Mr. 
President,  is  titled  Energy  Independence 
Act  of  1975.  and  it  deals  si>ecifically  with 
11. e  National  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
•Civilian!  Act  of  1975. 

As  part  of  the  background,  in  order 
to  make  the  United  States  invulnerable 
to  foreign  oil  disruptions  and  other 
energy  emergencies.  President  Ford,  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  proposed 
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the  establishment  of  a  national  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  of  1  billion  barrels  for 
civilian  use  and  300  million  barrels  for 
defense  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  parenthetically.  I  at- 
tended a  hearing  yesterday  when  this 
l)articular  bill  was  under  discussion.  I 
am  certain  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man ot  tiie  committee  will  agree  with 
me  that  while  it  is  being  considered,  it 
is  of  utmo.st  im|)'jrtance  that  v.e  consider 
the  wisdom  and  the  merit  of  the  Presi- 
dent's propQ.sp.I  in  the  context  of  this 
bill.  S.  6"J'J,  because  mmy  of  the  matters 
thnt  we  ?re  attemptin;,'  to  deal  with  here 
Vi-culd  be  resolved  if  v.e  were  to  adopt  tiiis 
particular  nmendmcnt.  which  incorpo- 
rates the  rational  str-itepi''  petroleum 
reserve  n<s  isroposfd  by  the  President. 

The  i.irobicm  to  be  solved  i.-  simply  tliis: 
It  is  anticipated  that  by  lOS.s.  the  Unit':-d 
Sti^tcs  ."-till  will  be  importing  between 
4  and  5  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  It 
we  are  going  to  be  protected  from  the 
nctentinllv  disastrous  ramifications  of 
future  riisruptinns  in  foreign  imports, 
"c  nui.^t  have  the  capability  to  offset 
sienifirint   reductions   in  imp'^rts. 

Here  is  v  hat  tlie  bill  will  do:  Tiic 
Kationnl  Strategic  Petroleum  Re-c!\e 
'Civilian'  .\ct  of  1975  would  provide  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
sfr.ntceic  petroleum  storage  facilities. 
Yesterday,  in  the  hfaiin'T.  we  were  talk- 
in:,'  about  these  storage  facilities.  They 
include  the  pipelines  of  America,  the 
storage  tanks,  the  naval  reserves,  the 
tanker  fleet,  the  oil  that  is  in  tanlcers. 
While  it  adds  up  to  an  impressive 
amount,  the  fact  is  that  not  the  last 
drop  of  oil  can  be  taken  from  the  pipe- 
line. .\s  was  observed  by  .Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  at  \Vi£  hcarin" 
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session  ycsteiday.  it  is  apparffit  that  we 
cannot  take  the  last  drop  of  oil  out  of 
the  pipeline.  It  t  ikes  something  to  pusii 
the  oil  through  to  move  it  as  the  oil  flows 
from  fields  in  Te.xas  or  in  Oklahoma  ta 
the  Northeast.  As  a  consequence,  addi- 
tional storage  si)ace  was  deemed  to  be 
necessar.v. 

The  United  States  lias  found  that  salt 
domes  can  be  created  into  acceptable 
borage  facilities  for  crude  oil  and  per- 
haps for  finished  product  as  well.  The 
technique  that  is  u.;ed  is  to  drill  down 
into  the  salt  domes.  Tlicre  are  salt  mines, 
salt  caverns,  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
tiw.  There  are  a  number  of  ven.-  notable 
ones  found  in  the  State  of  kan.sas,  I 
t'nink.  and  possibly  in  Oklahoma  as  well. 
They  also  find  these  salt  domes  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  States. 

The  technique  is  to  drill  dovra  into  a 
salt  dome  to  inject  water  that  is  pot- 
able—not  brackish  v.ater— and  to  dis- 
■solve  the  salt  by  the  injection  of  the  kind 
of  water  tliat  normally  is  encountered 
tlirouahout  America,  on  the  lands  of 
America.  It  has  the  effect  of  dissolving 
the  salt  and  opening  up  a  fairly  big  cav- 
ern. Then  oil  can  be  pumped  into  these 
caverns  and  that  sort  of  facilitv.  which  is 
an  appropriate  and  efficient  one  for  the 
storage  of  oil,  can  be  developed  at  far  lej*s 
co.st  than  would  be  required  to  construct 
aboveground  faculties.  It  has  the  added 
advantage  of  being  fairly  immune  from 
sabotage  or  enemy  attack  if  we  were  to 
contemplate  that.  I  hope,  rather  remote 
passibility. 


The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  purchase  petroleum  or  require 
industrial  set-asides  to  meet  the  1.3  bil- 
lion barrel  goal. 

One  of  the  witnes.ses  testifying  yester- 
day at  the  committee  hearing.  Mr.  Pre.i- 
dent.  was  asked  the  question:  •Wliai 
should  we  do  about  coal?"  Most  of  us 
aaree  that  coal  is  the  most  readily  avail- 
able alternate  .source  of  energv  supply  we 
have  in  the  United  States.  I  suspect  that 
many  pcoi.le  might  be  surprised  to  know 
that  the  variances  that  were  authoriz-,-l 
by  State  legLslative  action  during  the  oil 
embargo,  in  order  to  permit  the  burnin.; 
of  coal  rather  than  oil  or  natural  gas  n 
many  of  the  powerplants  throughout  the 
Uiiited  States,  have,  for  most  of  tho.^e 
plar.ts.  long  .since  expired.  So  we  find  to- 
day, despite  the  fact  that  we  are  in  tlic 
middle  of  an  energy  crisis,  that  energv 
power  companies  are  going  back  to  the 
burning  of  natural  gas  or  low-.sulfur  oils 
simply  because  the  permission  granted  by 
State  authorities  has  expired. 

And  hsre  we  are.  further  exaceitut- 
ii.';  tlie  oil  crisis  in  America  by  the  in- 
ability of  State  governments  and  tiie 
Federal  Government  to  recognize  the 
lack  of  wisdom  in  permitting  power- 
pi-mts  to  return  to  the  requirements  that 
earlier  had  resulted  in  a  switching,  in 
m.'T\v  instances,  from  the  burning  of  oil 
cr  natural  gas  to  coal. 

I  think  that  we  must  applaud  Federal 
Enorgy  Administrator  Frank  Zarb  for 
his  declaration  that  was  given  the  pre.ss 
a  few  da?s  asfo  in  saying  that  he  was 
i"vnn  to  do  everything  he  could  to  see 
that  America  utilized  coal  in  powerplants 
throughout  this  country.  I  think  it  fol- 
low.s  that  whatever  changes  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  air  quality  laws,  commen- 
surate with  the  ability  of  power  com- 
panies, so  as  to  modify,  through  addi- 
tions to  stack  gas  control,  the  amount 
of  sulfur  that  is  discharged  in  the  air— 
I  hope  that  we  will  do  that.  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all  to  have  us  burning  up  natur.'I 
gas  and  crude  oil  or  burner  fuel  that  is 
coining  into  shorter  supi^ly.  those  types 
of  energy  .sources,  when  we  had  better 
be  using  coal. 

Third,  the  bill  will  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  utilize  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  to  offset  disruptioiis  in  import.- 
and  protect  the  national  security.  I  had 
occasion  yesterday  to  observe  that  no  one 
has  been  more  diligent,  insofar  as  I  know. 
than  has  been  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  in  his  in- 
sistence upon  adequately  protecting  the 
national  security.  No  one  knows  better 
than  Senator  Jackson  the  important 
role  that  oil  plays.  I  am  certain  that 
Senator  Jackson  has  commented  more 
than  one  time  upon  the  seriousness 
of  oil  to  propel  and  energize  the  Navv  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was.  I  think  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
that  actually— I  guess  it  was  just  a  little 
over  a  year  ago— when  we  had  to  ship  oil 
from  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
to  supply  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean when  we  were  no  longer  able, 
because  of  that  oil  embargo,  to  secuie 
oil  .supplies  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Yet. 
here  we  are,  burning  oil  In  the  power- 
plants  that  supply  the  energy  and  the 
lights  for  America,  that  run  the  motors, 
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that  make  possible  the  continuance  of 
most  jobs  in  this  country.  We  are  doing 
these  things  with  oil,  when  we  had  bet- 
ter be  burning  coal. 

We  have  passed  a  strip  mining  bill.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House. 
I  think  before  long,  from  what  I  am  told, 
there  will  be  a  conference  between  the 
respective  committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  work  out  those  differences 
in  order  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  job 
of  spelling  out  specifically  and  precisely 
what  this  Nation  expects  of  its  coal  oper- 
ators as  they  undertake,  even  more  in- 
tensively than  they  have  in  the  past,  the 
job  of  removing  coal  by  surface  mining 
operations. 

Incidentally,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  yester- 
day spoke  about  a  delegation  of  coal 
miners  who  come,  I  think,  from  a  three- 
or  four-State  aiea.  They  are  to  be  in 
Washington  sometime  today,  protesting 
the  harshness  of  those  strip  mining  bills 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that.  In 
their  judgment,  these  two  bills — the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill — as  they 
study  and  interpret  them,  will  probably 
lesult  in  a  loss  of  some,  if  my  memory 
serves,  around  140  million  tons  of  coal 
per  year  that  will  not  be  available  for 
the  public  because  of  the  harshness  of 
tlrese  bills. 

They  also  point  out  that  nationwide, 
we  could  anticipate  that  these  two  bills 
would  result  In  the  unemployment,  the 
loss  of  jobs,  of  about  47,000  Americans. 
These  are  very  serious  concerns,  and  cer- 
tainly underscore  tire  need  for  ail  Amer- 
icans to  not  only  be  realistic,  but  prag- 
matic as  well. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  most 
reasonable  people  agree  tliat  we  have 
pot  to  try  to  temper  all  of  our  actions  so 
as  not  unnecessarily  to  harm  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country  or  to  jeopardize  the 
national  security  of  tlie  United  States. 
And,  though  we  do  not  in  any  way  re- 
ject the  enviromnental  goals  we  have  set 
for  ourselves,  I  think  we  must  recognize 
that  when  tlicre  is  an  imminent  tlireat 
or  possibihty  of  the  reimposition  of  an 
oil  embargo,  it  behooves  the  United 
States  to  take  all  such  steps  as  it  can  to 
achieve  energ>-  self-sufficiency,  and  coal 
is  veiT  definitely  the  No.  1  source 
of  energy  that  we  must  now  look  to  in 
minimizing  our  dependence  on  oil  from 
Insecure  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

Tlie  bill  further  would  require  a  de- 
tained implementation  plan  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  within  1  year  of 
enactment  which  would  include  a  coni- 
j.iehensive  environmental  assessment. 

I  might  observe.  Mi-.  President,  that  I 
v.as  talking  with  Mr.  Charles  Luce  of 
Con  Ed  of  Uie  State  of  New  York,  and 
he  was  telling  me,  as  I  recall,  that  17 
percent  of  the  total  cost  that  that  big 
utility  in  the  State  of  New  York  en- 
counters results  or  comes  about  as  a  di- 
rect consequence  of  its  efforts  to  comply 
with  environmental  laws. 

I  am  not  saying  that  these  laws  are 
too  tough.  I  am  saj-ing  that  when  people 
everywhere  are  concerned  about  loss  of 
jobs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  are  con- 
cerned on  the  other  with  the  rising  and 
ever-larger  bite  that  inflation  takes  out 
of  paychecks,  we  ha\c  to  rer ogni^e  that 


enviromnental  costs,  in  the  final  an- 
alysis, have  to  be  paid  by  all  Americans. 
They  have  to  be  paid  by  everj'one  who 
turns  a  light  switch  on. 

There  was  a  time,  a  few  years  ago. 
when  a  big  effort  was  being  made  to  push 
through  environmental  laws,  that  it  was 
almost  implied  they  would  not  cost  any- 
one anything,  tliat  what  would  be  done 
would  be  simply  to  make  tlie  big  power 
companies  shape  up,  and  make  the  man- 
ufacturing companies  shape  up  their  op- 
erations, and  that  we  could  achieve  tliese 
goals  with  little  or  no  effort  or  pain  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public 

That  no  longer  is  true.  I  might  point 
out  ftirther  that  a  timetable  for  complet- 
ing the  petroleum  resei-ve  system  would 
be  required  within  1  year  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  by  Congiess.  A  com- 
parison of  available  methods  for  ob- 
taining petroleum  for  the  strategic  re- 
serve, and,  lastly,  the  submission  of  an- 
nual reports  to  Congress,  would  also  be 
required. 

I  know  that  the.se  proposals  are  being 
considered  by  other  subcommittees.  They 
will  in  due  time,  I  suspect,  see  the  light 
of  day  in  one  form  or  another.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  urgency  of  this 
moment  and  the  demands  of  the  kind  of 
crisis  or  potential  crisis  tliat  we  may  be 
facing  augur  well  for  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment  at  Uiis  time. 
I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Jacksonj  will  be 
willing  to  accept  this  amendment  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  able  remarks  of  my  good  friend 
from  Wyoming.  I  point  out  that  our  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  completed  hearings  on  a 
strategic  reserve  bill  on  Monday,  and 
we  will  start  maiking  up  that  bill  very 
shortly.  Then  the  committee  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  >  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis>,  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  will 
be  moving  very  shortly.  We  are  sub.iect 
to  the  same  problem,  and  that  is  the 
imanimous  consent  agi-eement  of  Febru- 
ary 5,  by  which  our  two  committees 
share  the  jurisdiction,  and  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  position  in  trving  to 
include  in  this  bill  aU  of  the  various 
recommendations  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration. This  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  whole  energy  program,  but  as  I  sav. 
we  do  have  this  commitment  with  Sena- 
tor Stennis  and  myself,  which  I  feel 
makes  it  mandatory  for  us  to  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous  consent 
agi-eement  of  Febi-uary  5. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Interior 
Committee  has  done  the  pioneer  work 
on  this  whole  question  of  strategic  re- 
serves. We  started  in  on  it  some  3  \ears 
ago,  in  1972— long  before  the  oil  cutoff. 
I  believe  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  any  national  energy 
program.  It  shoud  be  at  the  top  of  the 
list,  but  I  hope  the  Senator  wiU  defer 
action  on  his  amendment,  in  view  of  the 
action  being  taken  by  our  committee  and 
that  which  will  be  taken  by  Senator 
Stennis'  committee  in  due  course. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  care  to  venture 
an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  time  frame 


that  we  might  anticipate  before  this  bill 
now  being  marked  up  would  be  available 
for  floor  action? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  tai-get  is  May  1 
I  would  like  to  act  before  we  start  hear- 
ings on  the  Hathaway  nomination.  Thai 
is  anothei  matter  that  sliould  be  moved 
along  as  fast  as  possible.  I  would  expeci 
that  we  could  mark  up  Uie  bill  and 
report  it,  and  then  it  will  be  rereferred 
to  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee,  and 
I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  meet  tliai 
target  of  May  1. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  inquire  furilu; 

Irom  the  distinguished  chairman 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  also  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee,  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Cannon  ' . 
of  course,  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  handles  strategic  reserves 
from  a  military  point  of  view. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  the  chairman  oi 
the  committee  have  a  target,  a  time  set 
for  the  hearings  on  tiie  nomination  by 
the  President  of  tlie  former  Governor  of 
Wyoming.  Mr.  Hathaway,  to  become  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  not  .set  a  specific 
date.  I  w  ill  confer  witli  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  regarding  a 
specific  time. 

The  immediate  problem  is  that  we  are 
tiying  to  determine  which  commitltc 
hearings  we  can  cancel.  I  expect  that  tlv 
hearings  will  last  more  than  1  day,  and 
therefore  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  a  time  that  wi- 
could  set  aside  that  will  not  conflict  .seri- 
ously with  previously  scheduled  hear- 
ings, such  as  where  witness  are  coming 
from  out  of  town  and  so  on.  I  assure  the 
Senator  of  my  full  r,io))crat!on  in  tin- 
matter, 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Po.ssibly  I  misunder- 
stood the  distinguished  chairman.  1 
thought,  in  response  to  my  earlier  ques- 
tion, he  said  that  he  would  anticipate  we 
might  have  t.iie  bill,  the  strategic  reserve 
bill,  on  the  floor  around  the  1st  of  May. 

rnd  ho  hoped  that  we  could 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  hope  we  could 
mark  the  strategic  reserve  bill  up  before 
the  Hathaway  nomination  because  of  its 
high  priority,  but  it  would  not  interfere 
in  giving  proper  notice  because  v.e  do 
h;.  ve  to  give  notice  in  connection  w  ith  ilv' 
nomination. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  be  in  error  then 
to  infer,  as  I  earher  did.  that  the  Hath- 
rwoy  nomination  would  fall  sometime 
nfter  the  1st  of  May. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Oh.  no.  The  Senator 
Is  in  error.  It  would  not  fall  after  tlie  1st 
of  May. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  apjn-eciate  tliat. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  move  jusl  as 
fast  as  possible,  taking  into  considera- 
tion proper  notice,  and  I  will  assure  tiie 
Senator  that  we  will  do  exactly  that,  but 
we  want  to  give  proper  notice  so  that 
witnes,ses  who  wi.sh  to  be  heard  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  Uiere 
w  ill  be  no  delay. 

When  we  get  into  the  hearings,  we  wii! 
liold.  if  necessary,  afternoon  hearings, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  we  have 
Interior  Committee  businc.s.s  before  the 
Senate  at  the  limc  \  licii  ihe  nominaiion 
will  be  u)). 
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So  I  would  hope  that  under  all  the 
circumstances  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  withdraw  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  with  full 
recognition  of  the  a.ssurances  and  the 
interest  that  I  know  motivate  the  chair- 
man's observations,  and  given  the  belief 
that  this  matter  will  be  handled  very  ex- 
peditioasly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  consideration  of  my  amend- 
ment at  this  time  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  ii;,'ht  to  withdraw  his 
amendment,  and  the  I'.niendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  I  -ug- 
ycst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  ck  rk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.'^.sistant  Icyi.-lative  clerk 
proceeded  to  rail  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order  fur  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  .so  oidered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre.sidciit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  floor  privileges 
be  granted  to  Harold  Biayman  and 
Richard  Hellman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  during  ti\c  con.sideration  of 
this  particular  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI  rCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President  I  vifid 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  Srn- 
utor  is  recognized  for  10  minute.s. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presidtiit,  yesterday 
and  today,  too.  I  di.scussed  .solar  energy 
at  some  length  in  connection  with  the 
amendments,  and  also  in  connection 
with  a  particular  amendment  on  the  bill 
which  was  adopted.  I  mentioned  yester- 
day about  the  work  that  lias  been  done 
by  Dr.  Burke  Ncl.son  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee staff  starting  some  3  years  ago 
when  he  wa,s  attending  a  particular  con- 
ference. I  want  to  elaborate  on  my  re- 
marks and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
time  because  I  would  like  to  add  infor- 
mation that  we  have  available  concern- 
ing solar  power  generation  tliat  I  tlunk 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  tlie  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, so  far  a.s  that  is  concerned 

The  need  for  enert,'y  sources  otlier  than 
our  dwindling  supply  of  oil  and  gas  ha.s 
been  clearly  recognized  in  this  Congress 
;tnd  in  the  pieviotis  Congress  through 
the  enactment  of  pioneering  legislators 
establishing  ERDA,  and  calling  for  re- 
search programs  m  all  new  energy  forms, 
including  geothermal  and  .solar  enei-gy. 
Solar  energy  is  especially  attractive  since 
it  is  inexhaustible,  available  everywhere, 
and  has  a  history  of  successful  applica- 
tions. When  we  talk  about  hot  water 
heating  and  space  healing,  tiio.se  tech- 
nologies are  available  today  and  primar- 
ily need  economic  incentivization  to  bring 
tile  industiT  along  to  be  self-sustaining. 
When  we  talk  about  power  generation, 
tlie  great  drawback  has  always  been  cost 
and  complexity.  As  an  example  of  tliis, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  the  famous 
French  high  temperature  .solar  energy 
research  funiace  of  CNR'5.  This  uses  G3 
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heliostats  on  the  side  of  a  moiuitain.  each 
containing  180  mirrors,  and  swiveling  to 
follow  the  Sim. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
can  imagine  the  magnitude  of  this  par- 
ticular arrangement  and  this  particular 
piece  of  equipment. 

Now.  these  mirrors  reflect  Into  a  130- 
foot  high.  175-foot  wide  parabolic  con- 
centrator containing  9.500  mirrors.  This 
whole  a.ssembly  generates  about  1  mega- 
watt of  thennal  energy.  Now,  I  realize, 
and  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  that  this  is  a  research  facility,  not 
a  powerplant.  but  it  points  out  the  com- 
plexity and  cost  of  attempting  to  con- 
centrate the  diffuse  solar  energy  to  pro- 
duce power.  Now.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
m  the  West  many  natural  features  such 
as  niftcor  craters  and  volcano  craters 
whose     natural     shapes     approximate 
spherical  or  parabolic  .shapes,  but  the  en- 
vironmental barriers  to  using  such  re- 
markable natural  resources  are  obvious. 
I  could  recite  that  in  my  own  State 
wlicre  rhei-e  were  great  objections  to  even 
building  a  road  near  the  meteor  crater 
that  IS  located  not  too  far  from  Winslow, 
Ariz.,  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
tiie  world,  tiiere  were  great  objections  to 
even  considering  road.-,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  crater,  so  we  know  what 
would  happen  if  we  tried  to  utilize  that 
facility  or  others  like  it  around  the  Na- 
tion for  the  solar  power  program  about 
v.liich  I  am  speaking. 

But.  Mr.  Piesident.  we  also  have  ojjen- 
piC   copper  mines,   where   the  environ- 
mental concern  is  just  tlie  opposite.  Hav- 
ing been  exhausted  of  mineral  resource, 
they  now  sit  idle.  These  pits  are  Ideally 
sliaped  for  the  task  of  solar  collection.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  lens  form,  known  as  the 
Fresnel   lens,    which   approximates   the 
siiape  of  a  rencctor  surface  with  a  series 
of  stf'ps.  and  this  sounds  and  looks  very 
mui  h  like  the  terracing  u.sed  in  an  open- 
pit  mine.  If  the  horizontal  surfaces  of  the 
north  hue  and  parts  of  the  east  and  west 
;ace  were  covered  with  a  reflecting  sur- 
face, a  great  deal  of  solar  energy  might 
be   reflected.   Now.   the   reflector  would 
need    to   be    inexpensive   and   durable; 
spreading  mirrors  over  such  an  expanse 
u  ould  invite  hail  and  rock  damage  and  be 
very  costly.  In  the  space  program.  Mr. 
President,  a  tough,  reflective  surface  was 
developed  to  insulate  spacecraft  and  sur- 
\  ive  the  rigors  of  landing  on  the  Moon. 
Tlie  materia.l  is  aluminized  mylar.  This 
i-<   simply   a   tough   plastic   film,   coated 
with   aluminum.  Such  a  film  could  be 
held  in  place  witli  a  simple  framework 
and  could  then  be  used  to  reflect  and 
concentrate  sunlight  on  a  collector  lo- 
cated on  or  above  the  south  rim.  The 
collector    then   has    enough    energy    to 
achieve  the  high  temperatures  necessary 
to  generate  power.  In  fact.  Mr.  President, 
several  forms  of  energy  collectors  could 
be  emiiloyed.  depending  on  the  econom- 
ics of  the  situation.  The  energy  could  be 
used    for    steam    generation    to    drive 
a  steam  turbine  and  generate  electricity. 
This   would  be  a   baseload  device,  and 
po.ssibly  not  appeal  to  the  electric  util- 
ities, who  are  cun-ently  so  short  of  capi- 
tal. It  would  have  great  api>eal.  There 
Ls  also  the  need  to  site  powerplants  at 
tlie  mines,  which  might  ])rove  costly. 


Anotlier  approach  might  be  the  use  of 
solar  cells,  and  since  we  are  concentrat- 
ing the  Sun.  such  collectors  should  gen- 
erate large  amounts  of  energy  per  square 
foot,  and  thus  be  cost  efTective.  The  di- 
rect current  electricity  thus  generated 
could  then  be  used  to  generate  hydrogen 
by  electrolysis.  The  hydrogen  could  be 
put  into  the  pipeline  system,  and  thus 
be  available  for  burning  at  high-electric- 
demand  times — the  so-called  peak 
shaving  which  reduces  capital  invest- 
ment needs.  The  hydrogen  burned  Is  of 
course  virtually  pollution  free,  produc- 
ing water  vapor  as  its  main  exhaust. 

The  emphasis  is  on  replacing  a  small 
costly,  precise  mirror  by  a  large  area  of 
reflective  surface,  following  the  contours 
of  the  pit  wall.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  plan  briefly  with  various 
knowledgeable  people,  both  here  and  in 
Arizona,  and  I  am  certain  of  Its  technical 
feasibility.  I  urge  a  thorough  analysis  of 
Its  costs,  and  its  ultimate  benefits  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  prone  to  look 
at  some  programs  or  some  suggestions 
as  being  farfetched,  but  when  we  realize 
tlie  amount  of  heat  that  Is  generated 
by  the  sun  falling  on  each  square  foot 
of  the  Earth,  generating  about  330  B  t  u  s 
each  square  foot,  and  when  we  reflect 
that  as  in  this  particular  case  and  uti- 
lize that  vast  area  covered  by  these  re- 
flectors we  know  that  we  are  getting  the 
concentration  that  would,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  utilize  fully  this  energy. 
There  are  many  other  concepts  that 
are  involved  in  using  solar  energy.  But 
this  one  was  first  discussed  several  years 
atjo,  as  I  stated,  in  connection  with  these 
different  areas  that  would  not  or  could 
not  be  utilized  without  great  hue  and  cry 
from  many  people  in  the  country. 

We  considered,  for  instance,  the 
meteor  crater  that  is  in  my  State  of 
Arizona,  the  largest  one.  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  It  has  a  tremendous 
amount  of  visitors  there  each  year,  and 
con.sequently.  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
utilize  a  faciUty  such  as  that  or  utilize 
a  cavern  such  as  that  for  this  purpose. 

But  when  we  are  talking  about  open 
l)it  mines,  especially  tho.st  that  have  been 
abandoned,  we  come  into  an  entirely 
different  category  of  utilization. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  hope,  as  time  goes 
along,  that  we  will  consider  this  pros- 
pective solution  to  some  of  our  energy 
l)roblems.  perhaps  a  small  percentacte 
of  them,  as  it  would  be  tremendously  im- 
portant to  the  areas  that  would  be  in- 
volved. 

We  may  be  talking  about  a  thousand 
megawatts  if  we  consider  the  different 
open  pit  mines  that  have  been  aban- 
doned. Open  pits  are  usually  usable, 
some  have  water  in  them,  but  others,  like 
those  in  my  part  of  the  country,  are 
usually  dry  because  there  just  is  not 
enough  rainfall  to  make  that  a  problem. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  always  looking 
for  new  devices  for  generation  of  power 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  hope 
that  we  will  have  further  discussions  and 
even  hearings  regarding  some  support  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
\\  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  pjn.  today,  but 
that  the  recess  time  be  equally  charged 
against  tlie  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate, 
at  12:51  p.m.,  recessed  mitil  2  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  '  Mr.  Laxalt  i  . 


STANDBY  ENERGY  AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  622 1  to  provide 
standby  authority  to  assure  that  the  es- 
sential energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  met.  to  reduce  reliance  on  oil  import- 
ed from  insecure  sources  at  high  prices, 
and  to  implement  U.S.  obligations  under 
international  agreements  to  deal  with 
shortage  conditions. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  w  liose 
time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Tlic  lime  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wifiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  clcik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lej-'islative  clerk  proriedcd  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  tlie  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  Witlioul 
(jbjection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

AMFNDMF.NT    NO     ;(  2  1 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  Amendment  No.  321. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  le'.:i,slative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  S«>naror  froin  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BriiIpii  i 
proposi's  an  amendment  imnil>ere<l  .'iCl. 

The  amendment  is  as  follow.s: 
On  pane  64.  li^ylnnlnn  wilh  line  :J.  Hme:,d 
s<i  lion  1(16.  b.\  delcluig  all  ol  .subject ion   ib) 
und  add  a  new  eiib.^ectiou   ibi   as  lollowb: 

lb)  No  oil  and  gas  field  as  designated  iu 
sabsectiou  laiill  of  liu.s  .section  shall  be 
I)rodiired  a'  rates  in  excess  of  ihe  currently 
ii.-slj»iied  inaxinuini  etiicient  raie  of  prodiic- 
tUin  until  an  the  naval  petroleum  re.servt.-; 
i  :ipablf  of  bein;,  produced  are  first  being  pro- 
iliiced  at  rates  in  excess  ol  their  maximum 
etticient  rate.-  of  production  unles.s  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  type.s  and  quality 
I  r  I'.ie  reservoirs  contained  within  tlie  naval 
I  fti.Meiim  reserves  aie  .such  a.s  to  permii 
production  at  rates  in  excess  of  the  niaxi- 
■mni!  efficient  rate  vitli<jul  risk  ul  losse.s  In 
n'Mmnte  recovery. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
.uiiHmi   the  amendment   as  follows:   On 


the  second  line  on  the  second  page,  be- 
tween "as"  and  "to",  insert  the  word 
"not". 

Mr.  President,  that  coireri-  tiie 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  li  there 
is  no  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
so  modified. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  read  the 
amendment: 

On  page  64,  Jjeginuiiig  viitli  line  3.  an. end 
section  106,  by  deleting  all  of  .stib.sectlou  tta) 
and  add  a  new  subsection   ibi    as  follow,-: 

lb)  No  oil  and  gas  field  a*  desit^naled  ni 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  ^hall  l)e 
produced  at  rates  In  exces,s  of  the  currenUy 
assigned  maximum  efficient  rare  of  produc- 
tion until  all  the  naval  petroleum  re.serves 
capable  of  being  produced  are  first  being  pro- 
duced at  rates  In  excess  of  their  maximum 
etiicient  rates  of  production  unle.-.s  the  Pre.-i- 
deiit  determines  that  the  type.s  and  quality 
of  the  reservoirs  contained  within  the  i-.aval 
pe'roleum  reserves  are  sucii  as  not  to  permit 
production  at  rates  in  exres-.s  of  the  maxi- 
mum efficient  rate  withotit  ri  k  of  lo„...j,s  m 
u  1 1  i  mate  recovery . 

Tills  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
points  out  that  if  the  provision  winch 
the  committee  has  in  S.  622  has  merit — 
namely,  that  it  is  wLse  for  Congress  to 
empower  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  President  to  determine  for  fields 
which  are  private'y  owned  that  the 
maximum  efficient  rates  under  certain 
conditions,  in  certain  fields,  can  be  ex- 
reeded — then  ccrtaiiTly  it  would  make 
.-^ense  that  first  the  maximum  efficient 
rate  be  exceeded  in  those  fields  that  are 
iniblicly  owned.  I  am  referring  specifi- 
(  iJly  to  the  naval  reserve  fields. 

If  the  pohcy  of  this  Nation  is  tiiat  |)!  i- 
^ate  individuals  are  to  risk  their  jiiop- 
eny  and  their  a.s.sets.  then  cprtrinly  tlie 
United  States  must  be  willing  to  ri.-^k  tlie 
publicly  owiied  reser\es  and  tussets  first. 

The  di-stinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
knows  that  on  several  occasion.-  pic\ious 
to  the  consideration  of  S,  ti22,  and  with 
one  previous  amendment  on  this  bill.  I 
have  questioned  the  validity  and  the 
soundness  of  the  thinking  with  respect 
to  the  Federal  Government  being  au- 
thorized to  raise  production  abo\e  the 
maximum  efficient  rates  established  b.% 
the  State  regulatory  agencie.--  unles- 
tho.se  agencies  would  agree 

In  the  .second  amendment  to  S,  622,  I 
asked  that  those  private  individuals  w)io 
would  .suffer  damage  because  of  such  ac- 
tion be  recompensed  for  the  amount  of 
that  damage  and  not  ha\e  to  sue  iii 
order  to  obtain  a  fair  retm n  of  the  losses 
they  have  sustained. 

This  amendment  would  slinv  that  tiic 
Federal  Government  really  believes  that 
it  has  a  good  policy  and  is  Vv  tiling  to  risk 
its  own  assets,  and  these  assets  are  con- 
siderable. These  as.sets.  for  tlie  long  run. 
have  much  greater  potential  than  tlie 
few  fields  to  which  the  MER  provisioris 
ill  S.  622  are  addressed  and  which  aie 
subject  to  State  MER  regulations 

This  amendment  would  show  the  t^ood 
intentions  of  the  Federal  Go\cinment. 
If  the  President  considers  it  important, 
from  an  emergency  point  of  view .  to  risk 
the  a.s.sets  and  tlie  holdings  ol  private 
individuals  in  order  to  increase  the  do- 
mestic   production   of    this    Nation,    ;he 


President,  as  a  first  step,  would  call  upon 
the  publicly  owned  fields  to  be  produced 
at  rates  higher  than  their  MERs, 

Mr,  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  fair 
play.  It  is  a  matter  of  justice.  It  is  a 
matter  of  good  policy  for  this  Nation  to 
establisn  one  that  is  fair  to  all  conccriifd 
Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remaii;ricr 
of  my  lime. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  Presuient  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

May  I  just  say  that  this  is  a  matti  r 
tiiat  was  not  con.sidered  in  connection 
with  the  strategic  reserve  bill,  to  my 
knowledge,  during  our  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Interior.  We 
will,  however,  be  geting  into  it  on  the 
markup  very  shortly.  We  have  compieud 
our  hearings. 

Again,  it  is  a  matter  of  jurisdu  lion 
between  the  responsibihty  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Interior  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Under  tlic 
unanimous-con.sent  agreement  entered 
into  on  February  5.  I  believe,  that  i-  a 
matter  that  is  to  be  decided  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Ser,- 
ate  Committee  on  the  Interior. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  some  merit 
in  this.  What  my  good  friend  from  Okla- 
home  is  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  before 
we  can  call  on  the  private  sector  to  go 
to  tlie  full  MER.  we  have  to  exhaust  the 
remedies  in  that  regard  in  connectnn 
with  the  na\al  petroleum  reserves  or  the 
Go\eiTiment  rcervcs.  Whatever  the  m^i  - 
if^  oC  ttiat  contention  may  be.  the  iikm- 
if-r  i'.  pendini^  before  the  Commitie  en 
the  Inienor  and  the  Committee  oi 
Armed  Services.  For  that  reason.  I  sir..]] 
have  to  ojjpo.se  the  amendment. 
I  am  jirepared  to  yield  back. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  vield  to  tiie  Si  iict'  r 
lr>in  Virginia, 

h'^r  HARHY  F,  BYHD,  .TR  Mr,  Pies- 
id  'tit,  I  wish  to  direct  .some  questions  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill  in  rerard  to  tiic 
bill  itsell.  not  tlie  amendment.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  use  the  time  on  the 
amendment  for  that  purpose  if  that  i- 
agrecable  to  the  Senator. 

Mr,  JACKSON,  It  will  come  out  of  my 
time  on  tlii^  amf^ndment  Tliat  i<;  rr.ie 
w  ith  ni.> 

Mr  HARRY  F  BYRD  JR  I  tli;-l:k 
the  St-natoi 

In  retard  to  the  hgislation  may  I  sav. 
I  ha\e  made  no  decision  as  to  how  I  shall 
v^)te.  I  should  like  to  ask  .se\eral  ques- 
tions, however,  to  try  to  darifv  my 
thinking. 

What  aspect  of  this  propo.-al  will  .■.•,. 
iite  additional  enei-p.v  i-esource.s  ' 

Ml.  JACKSON,  it  will  ereate  aiicii- 
tional  resources  in  the  .sense  of  con.scr\-a- 
lion  It  would  .save  r<'soinTo^  that  arr' 
now  being  utilized  and  used  up.  Title  II 
relate-  to  the  basic  con.sei-vation  program 
which  LS  pr(nx)sed  in  lieu  .^f  a  taxir- 
program. 

Second.  I  lioint  out  that  the  bill  i-  ai 
emergency  bUl.  It  contains  sUmdb'  ii.  - 
visions,  iiKluding  Uie  provisioii  Icr 
..Landby  rationing  il  world  conditions 
should  warrant  that  attion.  I  should  .va.\ 
about  80  percent  ol  the  provisions  oi  Ui:- 
bill  were  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  Pi-e~ident  did  request,  standby 
amhMiu\  loi  iiitioning.  and  it  is  m  ih- 
hill. 
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We  estimate  that  when  the  conserva- 
tion measures  are  put  into  effect,  it  will 
save  approximately  800.000  barrels  a  day. 
We  consume  between  17  million  and  18 
million  barrels  a  day.  We  are  importing 
close  to  6  million  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  in 
reading  the  committee  report,  it  uccurs 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  vir- 
tually all  of  these  matters  can  be  han- 
dled under  existing  legislation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  sir.  We  provide 
for  mandatory  conservation  steps.  What 
we  would  do,  instead  of  creating  a  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  is  delegate  authority 
to  the  President.  He,  in  turn,  can  dele- 
gate it  to  the  States. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  unanimouh-consent  request 
to  appear  at  the  end  of  this  dialog? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  amendment  321. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suffitient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
.second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr,  JACKSON.  I  point  out  that  the 
objective  here  would  be  for  the  States 
to  implement  certain  tar^-eted  goals  and 
objectives  in  the  area  of  conservation. 
There  would  be  flexibility  under  this  an- 
i)roach.  The  States  would  implement  the 
variou-s  conservation  altematives — light- 
ing, heating,  industrial  u.ses.  They  could 
■AO  to  one-day  closings  or  odd-even  plans 
at  service  stations.  The  States  would  be 
piven  a  conservation  target.  If  they  want 
to  meet  that  target  by  one  method,  they 
could.  Every  State  is  different. 

We  are  deliberately  avoiding  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy.  Our 
target,  here,  i.^  expressed  in  one  word, 
••t,'radiiali.sni."  We  move  into  this,  or 
back  into  It.  tiiadually.  .so  that  we  can 
attain  a  goal  ol  around  800.000  barrels 
a  day  saving.  Those  fisjures  are  based 
on  the  findings  of  the  Federal  Energy 
•Administration.  But  there  is  no  authority 
in  law.  today,  for  the  President  to  under- 
take the  conservation  measiues  that  we 
have  provided  here.  That  is  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  There  is 
no  authority  in  law  for  him  to  restrict 
the  lighting  efficiency  of  public  build- 
ings? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  sir. 
-Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  to  .'^ay  that  the  President 
cannot  regulate  the  lighting  of  the 
buildings  of  tlie  Federal  Ctovernment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  By  that,  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  Federal  buildings?  Yes,  he  can 
do  it  in  Federal  buildings. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  that  by  this  bill  the  Presi- 
dent can  tell  each  State  how  much  light- 
uii;    they   may   have   In  each   county, 
in  each  city,  in  each  municipalitv? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  sir.  What  he  "is  say- 
ins  IS  that  our  target  is  nationallv  to 
achieve  a  goal  of  800,000  barrels  a  day 
saving  and  that  each  of  the  States  must 
Uike  their  fair  portion  of  it.  They  will 
have  authority  to  deal  with  that  con- 
servation target  in  keeping  with  the  pro- 
visions set  forth  in  the  biU.  So  there  is 
flexibility. 
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A  State  hke  Florida,  that  has  a  lot  of 
tourism,  will  place  less  emphasis  on  con- 
servation in  the  area  of  gasoline  and 
instead,  will  place  it  on  heating  and 
other  areas — air-conditioning,  a  long 
list  of  things — so  that  they  can  meet 
their  target  goal, 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  like  the 
idea  of  voluntary  conservation.  I  think 
that  is  extremely  important.  I  think  that 
probably  our  problems  can  be  met  by 
volimtary  con.servation.  But  I  am  just 
wondering  to  what  extremes  this  bill 
might  go. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  bill  is,  I  tliink. 
a  sensible  bill,  because  we  are  trying  to 
provide  for  the  greatest  flexibility,  recog- 
nizing that  the  economies  of  all  50  States 
are  different. 

If  the  Senator  would  turn  to  page  23 
of  the  report- 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  have  it 
in  my  hand. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  -'These  Federal  initia- 
tives shall  include" — there  are  about  11 
of  them  there— 'lighting  efficiency 
standards  for  public  buildings." 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor said  Federal  initiatives.  I  thought 
that  meant  Federal  buildings. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No;  this  relates,  of 
course,  to  public  buildings  that  the  pub- 
lic has  access  to.  non-Federal  public 
buildings. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  Jr.  Non-Fed- 
eral public  buildings. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  A  building 
owned  by  the  State  of  Vermont  is  a  non- 
Federal  public  building. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  A  building 
owned  by  the  city  of  Salem    Oreg.,  is  a 
non-Federal  building. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  A  building 
owned  by  Frederick  County,  Va..  is  a 
non-Federal  building. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  one  of  the  11 
options. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  in  this  area  where 
there  is  enormous  waste. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  not 
in  disagreement  with  the  Senator.  I  just 
wish  to  find  out  how  far  reaching  this 
leuislation  is. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  would  permit 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
decree  what  should  be  done  in  a  public 
building  in  a  municipality,  in  a  town- 
ship, anywhere  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  the  contrary,  the 
11  options  set  forth  are  the  respective 
tools  that  will  be  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernors. They  must  meet  their  con.serva- 
tion target,  but  whether  they  want  to 
exercise  only  some  of  the  options  or  all 
of  them  is  their  decision.  The  objective 
is  that  each  State  must  meet  the  targeted 
goal  of  saving  a  specific  amount  of  energy 
in  that  quota. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  What  Con- 
gress is  saying  to  the  Governors  is.  "Your 
State  must  have  x  amount  of  fuel." 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  And  we  au- 


thorize them  to  go  into  the  township  of 
such  and  such  and  the  county  of  so  and 
so  and  the  city  of  so  and  so,  and  tell 

them  what  to  do  with  their  public  build- 
ings. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  they,  of  course, 

in  their  own  State  buildings 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
speak  about  State  buildings.  He  can  con- 
trol that  now.  I  am  talking  about  going 
down  to  the  county  level,  the  township 
level. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  right.  Yes,  that 
would  be  an  option  that  the  Government 
or  the  State  authorities  could  exercise. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  my 
question  as  to  this  bill— and  I  would  like 
to  support  it  and  probably  will— Is  that 
so  much  good  legislation  that  comes  to 
this  floor,  with  good  intent,  at  least,  goes 
so  far  that  it  could  have  very  far-reach- 
ing effects  on  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  am  thinking  now.  for  example,  of  a 
bill  that  pa-ssed  the  Senate  by  a  very 
large  majority,  a  well-intentioned  bill, 
that  I  would  like  to  have  supported,  but 
it  goes  so  far  that  it  will  put  out  of  work 
47,000  people,  and  it  will  prevent  the 
mining  of  coal  that  we  badly  need.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  mixed  up  with  another 
bill  that  is  going  to  go  to  such  extremes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  read  from  the 
report.  We  are  trying  to  avoid,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Virginia,  that  which 
I  fear  most:  that  is,  that  we  get  into  a 
severe  crisis  and  we  will  end  up  with  it 
all  being  run  from  Washington,  D.C 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  the 
way  this  Congress  wants  things  to  be 
done,  apparently.  Practically  everything 
Congress  has  enacted  is  being  done  from 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
turn  to  page  24,  the  second  sentence  in 
the  third  paragraph: 

TJie  Committee  intends — 

That  is  referring  back  to  those  1 1  op- 
tions— 

The  Committee  Uitends  that  States  wiU 
select  from  among  these  conservation  meas- 
ures those  which  fit  best  their  own  local  eco- 
nomic, geographic,  and  cllmatologlcal  con- 
dltlon.s  for  Incorporation  in  the  State  Energy 
Con.servation  Programs  mandated  by  Section 
204. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That 
sounds  good. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Treading] : 

The  Committee  believes  that  a  national 
energy  con.servation  etTort  guided  by  Federal 
standards,  mandated  by  Federal  authority 
l)iit  administered  by  States  and  tailored  to 
local  circumstances  will  result  in  significant 
energy  savings  without  precipitating  the 
further  deterioration  in  the  nation's  econ- 
omy which  would  result  if  the  Administra- 
tions program  of  energy  t.irifr,  tax  and  pric- 
ing policies  were  enacted. 

I  think  therein  lies  the  heart  of  the 
philosophy  of  it. 

Instead  of  setting  up  Federal  offices 
all  over,  regional  offices,  State  offices, 
what  we  would  do  is  utilize  the  State 
re.sources  that  are  available  in  all  50 
States  to  administer  this  program. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  envision  any  new  Federal 
employees? 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  But  we  do  envision 
a  good-faith  effort  by  the  States,  and  we 
will  assist  the  States  in  whatever  extra 

cost 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  does 

the  Senator  mean  by  "assist  the  States"? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Assistance  to  States  to 

deal  with  the  extra  burden  placed  on 

the  States. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  does 
the  Senator  envision  will  be  the  cost  of 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Section  210  authorizes 
such  funds  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  act.  In  any  event  the  cost  will  be 
less  than  would  be  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration's program  of  rationing  by 
prohibitive  energy  prices.  The  adminis- 
tration admits  that  the  increases  in  fuel 
prices  which  are  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  an  added  $3  billion  annually 
in  higher  fuel  costs. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  an 
open  ended  approach. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  have  to  monitor 
that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  not 
impressed  by  the  monitoring  being  done 
by  the  Congress  of  tax  funds.  The  Sen- 
ator and  I  have  disagreed  on  that  before. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand;  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  that. 
But  we  are  trying  to  follow  a  States' 
rights  approach. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  not  a 
States'  rights  approach  when  the  report 
itself  says  it  will  be  mandated  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  a  States'  rights 
approach  in  the  application  of  it  and  the 
choices  which  the  States  have  available. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  "The 
choices  which  the  States  have  avail- 
able"; that  is  good.  It  is  at  the  suflference 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  But  here  we  are 
facing  two  options,  as  I  see  it.  One  is  to 
raise  the  price  of  everything.  That  adds 
to  the  cost  of  all  programs  and  services. 
The  $3  tariff,  and  the  decontrol  of  old 
oil  which  would  go  from  $5.25  to  $14.40— 
would  result  in  a  total  cost  of  at  least  $3 
billion.  That  is  certainly  inflationary 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Of  course 
it  is  inflationary;  and  it  has  no  support 
whatsoever  in  Congress.  It  has  been  dis- 
carded by  the  President  himself,  for  that 
matter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  the  President 
still 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Well,  if  it 
has  not  been  discarded  by  him,  it  has 
been  discarded  by  Congress;  there  is  no 
question  of  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  the  Senator  should 
realize  that  we  will  be  voting  on  those 
particular  provisions  in  the  course  of 
the  consideration  of  the  energy  legisla- 
tion during  this  session. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  there  is 
a  need  to  find  ways  to  cut  back  on  the 
approximately  6  million  barrels  of  oil  im- 
ported each  day.  I  believe  we  should 
have  a  conservation  ethic,  whether  or 
not  we  are  in  an  emergency  or  whatever 
the  situation  may  be.  Let  me  cite  one 
point. 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  agree  pre- 
cisely with  the  Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
a  good  conservationist. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  agree  that 
the  conservation  of  fuel  and  energy  re- 
sources is  vitally  important.  I  think  it 
should  be  done,  but  I  think  it  could  be 
done  without  a  complicated  bill  like  this, 
although  I  am  not  arguing  against  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia always  asks  good  questions,  and 
keeps  the  manager  of  a  bill  on  his  toes. 
But  let  me  just  say  we  have  here  a  per- 
fect example :  Those  two  huge  trade  tow- 
ers on  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Is- 
land have  one  light  switch  that  turns  all 
the  lights  on  or  off,  and  all  the  lights  are 
going  24  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  How  would 
the  Senator's  bill  affect  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  bill  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  owner  of  that  building 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  conserve  the 
.  lighting. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Who  would 
issue  such  an  order? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  order  would  be 
under  the  State  or  loca'  authority,  and 
through  the  State  agency. 

In  this  situation  that  I  have  referred 
to,  by  having  the  lights  on  24  hours  a 
day,  they  are  consuming — wasting — as 
much  energy  as  is  consumed  by  the  city 
of  Syracu.se,  N.Y.  Imagine  a  build- 
ing designed  with  one  light  switch;  they 
all  go  on  or  all  go  off.  They  have  one 
switch,  and  in  the  summer,  that  lighting 
heats  up  the  building.  They  then  have 
to  have  air-conditioning  to  try  to  cool 
off  what  the  lighting  heats  up.  The  win- 
dows are  hermetically  sealed. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to 
the  architects  in  this  country.  They  are 
designing  buildings  without  regard  to  the 
availability  or  the  cost  of  energy.  I  was 
brought  up  to  be  frugal,  and  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  just  enormously  wasteful  in 
this  country  in  some  of  these  areas. 
I  point  this  out  as  one  illustration. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think 
Congress  has  been  running  amuck,  too, 
and  I  think  the  lighting  of  those  two 
buildings  the  Senator  referred  to  is 
ridiculous.  Whether  this  bill  will  reach 
that  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  sort  of 
doubt  that  it  will. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  I  would  welcome 
alternatives.  The  alternative,  it  seems  to 

me,  is  to  put  a  heavy  tax 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  alternative  at  all.  I 
think  we  need  a  voluntary  conservation 
program.  I  think  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  collectively  dramatize  to  the 
public  the  need  for  conservation.  The 
public  will  respond.  Let  me  repeat,  the 
public  will  respond. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Virginia  we  passed  Senator 
Randolph's  resolution  unanimously.  It 
was  a  good  resolution.  But  I  regret  to 
report  that  our  conservation  efforts  are 
going  awi-y.  We  are  now  consuming  more 
than  ever,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
had  in  mind  the  WIN  buttons,  I  mean 
voluntarism  at  its  worst.  WIN  became 
WIND,  and  I  must  say  that  I  would  like 


to  see  a  voluntary  program.  There  have 
been  all  sorts  of  pleas  for  voluntary  solu- 
tions, but  we  get  nowhere,  and  we  are 
consuming  more  than  we  need  to  con- 
sume to  run  our  economy  and  maintain 
employment. 

I  think  we  can  do  this  job  but  we  need 
some  guidelines.  If  the/e  is  better  lan- 
guage it  is  welcome.  We  are  here  to  find 
a  way  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
do  it  voluntarily. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 
Senator 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  been  trying 
it  now  for  over  a  year  on  the  voluntary 
side 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator,  it  all  Rets  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  energy  resources.  Now.  what  has 
Congress  done  in  the  2  years  or  more  that 
we  have  had  an  energy  crisis  to  create 
additional  resources? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  for  example  the 
Senate  has  passed  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  leasing  bill.  We  have  been 
pushing  the  administration,  and  Secre- 
tary Morton  is  now  moving,  so  that  when 
an  oil  company  gets  a  lease  that  it  will 
develop  it,  they  have  not  been  doing  it. 

We  have  pending  in  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee the  National  Energy  Production 
Board. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  have 
we  passed?  We  have  been  in  this  busi- 
ness for  2  years  now. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  give  the  Sena- 
tor some  of  the  things  we  have  passed. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  it  has 
achie\ed  something,  what  have  we 
achieved? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant thing  directly 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  the 
Alaskan  pipeline. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  was 
passed  by  one  vote;  such  a  crucial  mat- 
ter was  passed  by  one  vote  here  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  was  the  author  of  the 
legislation,  and  I  have  been  in  a  lot  of 
one-vote  situations.  In  this  case  we 
passed  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  We  passed 
it. 

What  else  has  Congress  passed  in 
achieving  energy  conservation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  the  longer  term 
we  created  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation,  but  it  is 
a  long-term  piece  of  legislation. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  U 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  But  it  is 
very  clear  that  leaving  it  to  private  ini- 
tiative alone  to  go  out  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  in  Alaska  is  not 
enough,  and  that  the  Government  must 
lay  down  some  rather  tough  conditions 
so  that  the  private  sector  really  par- 
ticipates. 

For  example,  let  me  just  point  out  that 
there  are  only  about,  well,  maybe  at  the 
mosi.  15  companies  that  can  go  out  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  into 
Alaskii.    We   do   not   have   a   single    in- 
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dependent  oil  company  drilling  in  Alaska 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  What  does 
the  Senator  want  to  do.  have  the  Gov- 
ernment .'iet  up  independent  oil  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  no.  The  National 
Ener<iy  Production  Board  on  which  we 
are  holding  hearinL;.s  now  would  do 
many  thin;,'.-^.  one  of  which  would  offer 
to  the  independent  oil  companies  an  op- 
!)ortunity     to    joiiu-venture     with     the 

Government 

Mr.  HARRY  ¥  IJYRD.  JR.  With  tlie 
Government ' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  With  the  Government 
as  a  participant 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  In  other 
words,  the  Senators  theory  is  that  the 
Government  should  -'ct  into  the  expl')ra- 
tion  business. 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  the  preliminary  jieo- 
I>hysical  and  preliminary  e.xploratory 
work  on  tlie  Outer  Continentol  Shelf. 
This  involves  environmental  considera- 
tions. It  ou^ht  to  be  a  two-stage  affair. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Has  legis- 
l.ilion  been  passed  to  accomplish  that.' 
Mr.  JACKSON.  It  pa.ssed  the  Senate. 

but  It 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  Nothini 
has  been  passed  by  Consre.ss. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  pa.'^sed  the  Senate  last  year,  and 
the  House  did  not  act. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  ?et- 
ting  back  to  what  Concre.ss  has  done 
and.  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  what  Con- 
gress has  done  has  been  one  and  a  half 
folds,  you  might  say.  It  took  affirmative 
action  and  important  action  in  regard  to 
the  Alaska  pipeline.  It  took  important 
and  affirmative  action  in  regard  to  a 
long-range  program.  But  that  does  not 
help  us  in  the  short  range. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  recite  seven 
specific  areas:  The  first  is  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline;  second  is  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordina- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  that  tlie 
one  that  is  putting  the  Virginia  coal 
mines  out  of  business? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  no.  This  is  a  pro- 
posal that  Senator  Randolph  was  deeply 
involved  in  to  help  convert  from  oil  to 
coal.  It  Is  just  the  opposite  of  what  the 
Senator  is  referring  to. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act.  and  the  authorization  for  the 
S20  billion  Project  Independence. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  i..  the 
one  I  just  commended. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR.  So  we  have 
two. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Then  we  pas-sed  Uie 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is  a 
long-range  demonstration,  part  of  the 
one  the  Senator  just  read. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  E.xactly;  next.  theOeo- 
thermal  Energy  Demonstration  Act. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is  al.so 
part  of  the  one  the  Senator  just  read. 

Mr.  JACKSON  No.  This  was  a  sep- 
arate initiative. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Separate 
legislation,  but  it  is  a  long-range  Initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  true.  Next,  the 
Deep  Water  Ports  Policy  Act. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  cannot  even 
bring  the  oil  in  becau.se  of  the  environ- 
mental problems  we  have  in  various  areas 
of  the  country. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senator  we 
have  takrn  the  initiative  in  connection 
with  the  Elk  Hills  Petroleum  Reserve. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Congre.ss 
has  not  acted  on  th.it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  knows 
that  President  Ford  went  out  to  Elk  Hills, 
looked  over  the  whole  area,  and  praised 
what  was  bring  done.  But  for  2  years  in  a 
row  the  admini.-tralion  did  not  a^k  for 
one  dime  to  develop  Ell:  Hills  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4. 

Mr.  H.ARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Well,  it  is 
:.ll  ris^ht  to  critici/e  PresKieiU  Ford,  and  I 
criticized  him  in  Richmond  yesterday. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  tell  the  Sena- 
tor what  we  did. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Tliat  does 
not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  not  done  anything. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  not  true.  Sena- 
tor. We  put  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Senator  McClei.- 
LAN,  2  years  in  a  row  the  money  to  go 
ahead  with  Elk  Hills,  v.hieh  the  admin- 
istration did  not  have  a  buduf  t  itrm  for, 
and  which  they  opposed,  for  Elk  Hills 
and  petroleum  reserve  No.  4.  That  was 
in  fi-cal  year  197.5  and  fi.scal  year  1976 
and.  I  think,  it  has  been  running  about 
S70  million  per  year,  .so  we  can  accelerate 
It. 

So  I  am  saying  it  is  a  little  confusing 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
goes  out  to  Elk  Hills  and  says,  "It  is 
great  what  you  are  doing,"  but  someone 
had  not  briefed  him  on  the  fact  that 
Roy  Ash.  his  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  at  the  time,  did 
not  approve  the  funds  for  it.  The  Navy 
a.sked  for  the  money,  they  sent  it  over 
to  the  White  House,  and  they  turned  it 
down. 

The  Senator  asked  what  Congress  is 
doing?  That  is  a  specific  example. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  the 
oil  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  we  are  talking  about 
there. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  But  tlie 
Senator  is  asking  about  production,  and 
I  am  pointing  out 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  if  you 
take  away — and  I  am  not  arguing  against 
taking  it  away,  but  if  you  take  away — 
the  oil  from  Elk  Hills  you  are  taking  it 
away  from  the  Government's  own  sup- 
ply. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  sir.  May  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Virginia,  here  Ls 
our  choice:  the  maximum  amount  of  oil 
that  you  can  ptimp  out  o:  Elk  Hills  is 
300.000  barrels  a  day.  The  total  reserves 
are  a  little  over  a  billion  barrels. 

What  is  proposed,  and  we  are  now  com- 
pleting the  management  end  of  this  pro- 
po.sal:  we  are  going  ahead  with  the 
.speedup  of  the  daily  production  capabil- 
ity from  roughly  16.5.000  barrels  a  day 
to  300.000  barrels  a  day    We  will  move 


that  oil  into  salt  domes  or  storage  areas 
so  that  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  that 
oil  can  be  taken  out  of  those  salt  domes 
or  tanks  at  the  rate  of  millions  of  bar- 
rels a  day  instead  of  being  confined  to 
300.000  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is 
right,  but  it  does  not  go  into  the  total  of 
the  market  in  helping  the  people  today. 

It  is  another  long-range 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Senator,  that  will  be 
a  decision  for  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  I  am  talking  about.  Congress 
has  not  made  the  decision  yet. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  sub- 
.stantiates  my  statement,  to  begin  with. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 
But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  you 
have  to  do  .irst  things  first,  and  first 
you  have  to  increase  the  production  in 
the   reserves  and   on   the   Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf.  The  House  committee  voted 
32   to  nothing  to  put  it  all  under  the 
Interior  Department,  and  it  would  be- 
come. I  believe,  a  national  strategic  re- 
serve or  whatever  use  is  necessary  for 
both  civilian  and  military  purposes. 

Now.  the  problem  has  been  that  the 
nil  industry,  for  example,  has  had  to  be 
chastised  by  Secretary  Morton.  Tliey 
have  held  leases  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  for  2  year.s — that  is,  in  tlie 
;;ulf  area  of  the  United  States — and  the 
problem  is  in  forcing  them  to  go  ahead 
with  their  production  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  yield  time  on 
the  bill.  Has  the  Senator  got  some  time 
left  on  the  amendment? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  25  minutes  left. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  like? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Say.  an- 
other 10  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  problem  has  been  that  the  oil  in- 
dastry.  this  is  true  now  for  over  10  years, 
has  gone  abroad  to  drill  where  they  have 
had  tax  advantages. 

Mr.  HARRf  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  they  have  not 
done  the  drilling  here. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  And  that, 
of  course.  Congress,  there  again,  has  done 
nothing  about  that. 

Let  us  get  back  now.  and  I  am  not 
going    to    fight    the    battle    of    the    oil 
companies. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  else 
has  Congre.ss  done? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  covered  the 
basic  areas.  All  initiatives  have  been 
there  for  the  industry  to  move,  but  they 
have  not  moved. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  So  the 
best  I  can  determine,  to  get  back  to  my 
original  statement,  when  we  analyze 
these  five  or  six  points,  there  have  been 
two  points,  one  Is  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 
tiie  other  is  the  long-range  program. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  deep  water  ports 
and  supporting  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line Act,  all  these  things  have  immediate 
impact. 

Mr.   HARRY   F.   BYRD,   JR.   I   would 

like  to 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  coal  conversion 
program  is  a  very  important  part  of  this, 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  will  certainly  agree 
with  that,  that  is  why  I  am  concerned 
that  the  Congress  in  passing  legislation 
going  to  the  extremes  of  eliminating  huge 
tonnages  of  coal,  low-sulfur  coal,  that 
could  be  made  available  for  the  energy 
needs  we  have.  But  that  is  a  different 
bill  and  I  am  not  getting  into  that  now. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  matter  is  in 
conference. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  mat- 
ter is  in  conference  and  I  would  be 
hopeful  the  Senator  from  Washington 
would  be  willing  to  tiT  to  work  something 
out  to  try  to  protect  the  consumers  of 
this  Nation  who  need  protection.  The 
more  we  eliminate  the  production  of  coal, 
I  stress  again,  insofar  as  the  Virginia 
production  is  concerned,  the  coe>1  at  issue 
is  a  low-sulfur  coal  which  is  badly 
needed. 

The  reason  I  am  raising  these  ques- 
tions, I  want  to  vote  for  the  bill,  but  I 
have  been  burned  a  good  many  times  in 
voting  for  legislation  in  this  Chamber 
and  finding  out  we  have  been  absolutely 
wrong  in  what  we  have  done  and  have 
to  come  around  and  correct  it. 

What  did  we  do  about  pollution  on 
automobiles?  A  good  cause.  I  supnorted 
it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  failed,  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I  do  not  think 
we  correctly  forecast  the  impact  on  the 
amount  of  additional  fuel  that  would  be 
required  to  meet  those  standards. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Not  only 

that 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  may  have  been 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  was 
a  mistake,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  Not  only  the  amount  of  ad- 
ditional fuel,  but  we  have  increased  the 
cost  of  the  automobile  where  the  avei-age 
guy  is  going  to  be  priced  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

Maybe  that  is  what  we  want  to  do. 
Some  people  take  an  attitude  that  only 
certain  people  need  automobiles.  But  I 
would  like  to  see  all  our  people  able  to 
afford  an  automobile. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  Congress  legislate 
these  huge  increases  in  built-in  costs.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  feels  that  it  was  a  mistake 
and  Congress  had  not  foreseen  it.  I  hope 
there  is  nothing  here  in  this  legislation 
we  are  not  foreseeing  and  will  have  to 

come  back  and 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  there  is  a  lot  here  that  I  cannot 
foresee  in  every  detail.  This  is  a  vei-y 
complex  society.  I  think  it  does  meet  the 
test  of  commonsense  and  reasonableness. 
There  are  two  fundamentals  we  need 
to  deal  with.  One,  massive  conservation; 
the  other  massive  production  of  petro- 
leum, gas,  coal,  and  so  forth. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Right. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Those  things  we  need 
to  do  because  I  think  what  happens  In 
the  next  4  years  will  determine  the 
welfare  of  the  Western  industrialized  na- 
tions in  economic  and  financial  terms. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  so  right. 
That  is  why  I  stressed  Congress  itself 
has  done  so  little,  in  my  judgment.  We 
have  done  a  lot  of  talking,  but  we  have 
done  so  little  in  the  last  few  years  to  al- 
leviate tliis  problem. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  areas  we 
have  gone  in  just  the  opposite  direction. 
Mr.   JACKSON.    May   I   comment   on 
that? 

We  started  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  in  1971  to  un- 
dertake hearings,  legislation  was  pro- 
posed and  we  encountered  nothing  but 
administration  opposition,  right  across 
the  board.  The  administration  ooposeu 
the  strategic  reserve  program  and  op- 
posed the  various  program.s  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator puts  it  on  the  administration.  I  am 
putting  it  on  Congress.  The  Congress  has 
not  acted. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  aware 
that  the  omnibus  bill  that  covered  a  tre- 
mendous area  of  the  energy  effort  was 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon,  and  that  was 
done  just  a  year  ago  last  month.  That 
dealt  with  conservation,  that  dealt  with 
price  rollbacks. 

I  think  it  is  scandalous  that  v.e  al- 
lowed prices  to  go  to  the  cartel  level 
in  this  country.  In  other  words,  the 
price  that  we  permitted  our  producers 
to  get  was  literally,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, fixed  by  a  group  of  willful  nations 
who  were  bent  on  destroying  the  free 
financial  institutions  and  economic  sys- 
tems in  what  we  like  to  call  the  indus- 
trialized world. 

We  have  got  utilities  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
got  banks  in  the  United  States  that.  If 
we  apply  the  test  on  their  collateral  that 
they  hold  of  the  current  market  value, 
would  be  insolvent. 
Why?  Because  of  the  price  of  energy. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senutor  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  say  the  utilities  can 
no  longer  go  in  the  bond  market  or  the 
equity  market.  Where  do  they  go?  To  the 
banks,  and  they  are  loaned  up  to  the  hilt. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  so  right,  but  it 
has  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the 
precise  problem. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  does. 
Mr.    HARRY   F.    BYRD,    JR.    It   has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  does.  We  are  trying 
to  deal  in  this  bill  with  the  problem  of 
conservation.  I  said  there  are  two  funda- 
mental things  we  need. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  JACICSON.  Conservation  and  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  bill  is  directed  to 
the  subject  of  conservation. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  try- 
ing to  figure,  and  I  believe  I  have  deter- 
mined this  bill  may  not  do  too  much 
damage,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going 
to  do  too  much  good.  I  am  inclined  to  go 
along  with  it,  but  I  do  not  like  some  as- 
pects that  appear  to  be  far-reaching. 
But  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  admitted,  and  stated  on 
his  own  initiative  in  fact,  that  the  Con- 
gress made  a  mistake  in  what  it  did  in 
regard  to  automobile  emission  controls, 
makes  this  whole  debate  worthwhile 
from  my  point  of  view. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  we  failed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  whole  question  on 
the  automobile  emission  control  of  how 
much  additional  petroleum  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  these  .'Standards.  However. 
I  must  note  that  no  one  at  that  time 
f')\  isjoned  the  ccirtcl  jjricing  of  oil. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BY^D,  JP.  And  how 
much  additional  cc^t. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  addiiicnal  costs 
on  those  things.  But  the  biegr^t  mistake 
wa.s  on  the  additional  fuel  consumption 
because  we  increased  the  fuel  consump- 
tion and  we  should  have  strufk  a  balance 
and  laid  down  the  standard.  Not  only 
clean  air,  but  how  much  can  we  con- 
serve in  the  way  of  fuel. 

I  think  that  Congress,  whether  this 
one  or  another  to  follow,  is  going  to  have 
to  say  to  Detroit  in  so  many  words,  "We 
are  not  going  to  allow  you  to  produce 
automobiles  anymore  that  cannot  get  x 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline." 

Mr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD.  JR.  I  would  not 
disagree  with  that  at  all.  But  I  would 
also  say  that  Congress  and  other  Con- 
gresses have  to  be  careful  how  they  leg- 
i.-late  demands  which  increase  the  cost 
of  the  automobile  to  the  individual.  We 
want  our  people  to  have  automobiles. 

lam  not  concerned  about  the  automo- 
bile companies.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
employees,  the  workers  of  our  country 
who  are  entitled  to  have  automobiles  if 
they  want  them  and  not  be  priced  out 
of  the  market  by  congressional  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  addi- 
tional 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  take  30  seconds  on 
the  bill  just  to  answer. 

I  must  say.  whether  it  is  automobiles 
or  anything  else,  there  needs  to  be  a  bal- 
ance, that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  I  think,  is  saving. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
w  hat  is  needed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  proper  balance,  and 
I  hope  there  will  be  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  this  body  that  we  will  be  able  to 
answer  that  question  effectivelv. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thf.nk 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  Senator 
fi-om  Virginia  for  his  dialog,  and  also 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  on  tl:e 
general  matters  of  energy. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  when  he  questions  whether  or 
not  Congress  has  made  any  contribu- 
tion on  the  supply  side  of  energy. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
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Washington  that  there  i^  one  contribu- 
tion that  this  body  has  made  that  they 
did  not  discuss.  This  is  the  stripper  well 
amendment  which  I  introduced  and 
which  was  modified  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  This  has  provided  a  market 
for  about  12  percent  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction. It  is  true  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  had  a  change  of  heart  about 
that  am.endmcnt  and  later  made  tv.o 
efforts  to  place  it  under  price  control. 

I  think  in  reviewing  t!ie  areas  of  ac- 
complishment or  lack  of  accomplishment 
of  the  Senate,  it  is  important  to  start 
with  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  which,  in  fact, 
was  not  passed  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  The  Members  of  the  Senate  had 
a  tied  vote.  The  recommendation  from 
the  Interior  and  Ir.^ular  Aflfairs  Comanit- 
tee.  at  least  the  majority  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  opposed 
it.  But  it  did  pa.vs  by  a  vote  of  the  Vice 
President  and.  hence,  became  law. 

I  am  talking  not  about  the  bill,  itself, 
but  about  the  Gravel  amendment  and 
tiie  Stevens  amendment  which  legislated 
the  Alaskan  pipeline.  This  was  the  key 
provision  in  the  Alaskan  pipeline  bill. 
It  was  just  on  a  tie  vote  with  the  Vice 
President  breaking  it  that  we  decided  to 
hurry  up  and  m.arkrt  oin-  ov  n  oil  in  the 
lower  48  States. 

On  the  price  on  ga.s  deregulation,  in 
Congress  in  the  4  years  since  Senate  Res- 
olution 45  was  passed,  the  distinguished 
chainnan  was  in  charge  of  that.  I  can  re- 
call at  the  time  that  Senate  Resolution 
45  was  under  debate — and  which  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph'  — 
that  the  distiuf^uished  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  said  one  of  the  first  areas  of 
concern  was  the  shortage  of  natural  ga-^. 

This  body  has  not  passed  one  piece  of 
legislation  to  increase  the  natural  gas 
production  of  this  Nation  in  that  4-year 
period.  I  am  very  greatly  concerned. 

I  believe  the  distingui.=;hed  Senator 
from  Virginia  should  be  congi-atulated 
for  looking  at  this  body's  lack  of  interest, 
lack  of  accomplishment,  in  cur  domestic 
energy  supplies. 

There  is  no  question  when  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  correct  when  he  says 
we  need  to  have  massive  increases  in 
production  and  massive  increases  in  con- 
servation. But  I  would  stress  that  mas- 
sive increases  in  conservation  have  a  long 
lead  time  and  are  going  to  provide  verj- 
little,  if  any.  relief  because  of  increased 
demand  that  takes  place  as  we  conserve 
more  of  our  energy. 

There  have  been  no  efforts  to  increa.>e 
by  massive  steps  tiie  production  rate  of 
pitiicr  oil  or  gas  in  this  country.  I  find 
it  very  discouraging  that  this  body  is  not 
takir.u  the  lead  in  providing  adequate 
.-upplies  for  this  Nation. 

The  distingui.-hed  Senator  from  Wa.-h- 
mgton  talked  about  Elk  Hills  and  how 
valuable  that  production  Ls.  The  amend- 
ment that  I  have  before  the  Senate  is  an 
amendment  which  would  require  the 
President  to  first  increase  the  Elk  Hills 
production  if  he  determines  that  It  can 
be  increa.sed  above  the  maximum  effi- 
cient rate  without  damage  to  the  reser- 
voir, that  the  naval  reserve  production 
would  be  increased  before  he  would  call 


for  an  increase  above  the  MER's  of  pri- 
vately owned  properties  in  other  fields. 

I  think  this  only  makes  seruse.  I  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington feels  that  tliis  could  be  accom- 
plished without  too  much  risk. 

I  will  concede  that  it  might  be  accom- 
plished without  damage,  but  I  do  con- 
tend that  there  is  significant  risk.  The 
place  to  try  it  is  with  publicly  owned 
liioduftion.  not  with  private  production. 
If  the  emergency  is  so  great  that  we 
sliould  have  a  risk  by  private  owners, 
thfn  certainly  prior  to  that  we  should 
call  upon  the  public  production  where 
nil  tlie  citizens  of  the  country  can  partic- 
iifi'-c  and  share  this  risk. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distln- 
:Mi:shed  Senator  from  Virginia.  Seldom 
on  this  floor  do  we  have  a  debate  about 
whether  or  not  tliis  body  is  properly 
assuming  its  responsibilities  in  the  area 
of  energy  supplies.  In  the  time  I  have 
been  here  I  have  found  a  great  desire  for 
this  body  to  take  no  a-^tion.  Tlie  Senate 
seems  to  like  to  investifrote  the  oil  in- 
du.stry.  It  .seems  to  like  to  blame  the  oil 
industry  for  the  problems.  It  seems  to  i)e 
mlrrestcd  in  reducing  the  demand.  And 
tlieu  in  this  bill,  which  is  not  a  part  of 
this  amendment,  in  section  123,  there  is 
a  limitation  on  raising  or  removing 
petroleum  price  controls. 

The  increase  that  we  are  enjoying 
domestically  in  our  offshore  and  on- 
shore production  areas  comes  about  be- 
cause of  the  price  of  new  oil  being  de- 
controlled, not  being  under  control.  This 
is  providing  an  incentive  in  Ala.ska  and 
m  '.  arious  parts  of  the  United  States  for 
incrcnscd  production  efforts.  The  num- 
ber of  r\v<  active  today  is  up  some  65  per- 
c  lit  over  ]971,  wliich  I  tliink  speaks  well 
of  the  program  we  have.  But  it  is  still 
not  enough. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question'' 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GR.A.VEL.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Washingtorrmake  the 
.statement  that  we  were  permitting  the 
price  level  in  this  country  to  rise  to  cartel 
levels,  and  also  I  was  Impressed  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
with  respect  to  what  devices  are  ii-^ed  to 
bring  about  increased  production. 

Is  there  any  way,  short  of  increasing 
supplies,  of  combatting  the  economic 
hammerlock  that  the  OPEC  countries 
have  on  this  country  and  other  countries 
of  the  world?  Is  there  any  other  way  of 
doing  that  other  than  increasing"  pro- 
duction, increasing  the  supply  of  oil 
available  to  counteract  those  economic 
forces  which  are  underpinned  by  the  fact 
that  they  can  exert  tiiis  power  because 
of  tlie  scarcity  of  oil? 

My  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington indicated  that  many  thinps  had 
been  done.  Does  m.y  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa know  of  any  device  where  you  can 
increase  production  other  than  by  i.i- 
creasing  the  amount  of  oil? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  agree  with  r.iy 
distinguished  friend  from  Alaska.  It  is 
very  obvious  that  a  price  incentive  is  re- 
quired and  there  needs  to  be  sufficient 
capital  in  order  to  do  tliat.  Yet  the  num- 
ber of  wells  drilled  reflect  the  amount 


of  oil  found.  The  amount  of  money  avail- 
able to  drill  those  wells,  the  capital  that 
is  generated  internally,  borrowed  or  in- 
vested externally,  brings  about  the  addi- 
tional rate  of  drilling.  So  the  amount  of 
production  found  is  in  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  amount  of  investment  made. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  other 
point  in  commenting  on  the  very  inter- 
esting question  that  the  distinguisheil 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  raised.  The 
messages  that  have  been  sent  to  the 
Arab  leaders  have  been  ones  that  we 
were  not  really  all  that  interested  in 
marketing  the  Alaskan  oil  in  the  lower 
48  States  because  of  our  dragging  our 
heels  on  tiie  Alaskan  pipeline;  we  are  not 
all  that  interested  when  this  body  and 
the  other  body  votes  twice  by  large  votes 
to  hold  back  the  prices,  when  we  do 
notliing  to  deregulate  natural  gas,  when 
our  efforts  are  not  to  bring  on  additional 
siipiuies.  which  is  the  only  way  that  the 
cartel  prices  will  be  finally  broken. 

When  there  is  an  obvious  consensus  in 
tlii.s  body  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives dedicated  to  sufficient  energy 
suuplies  and  energy  sufficiency  in  this 
Nation,  when  we  do  not  any  longer  want 
to  be  relying  upon  other  nations  for  our 
sources  of  energy,  when  this  consensus 
is  reached  is  when  that  cartel  will  really 
sunt  to  break. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  With  respect  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  in  connection  with  the  price 
rollback,  or  in  connection  with  an  in- 
crease in  taxes,  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
depletion  cutback,  let  me  pose  this  ques- 
tion: If  we  cut  back  the  prices,  as  was 
attempted  by  Congress,  and  if  we  cut 
back  or  increase  the  taxes  to  industry, 
which  has  been  determined — and  I  do 
not  argue  that  now  but  it  must  mean 
that  there  is  less  capital  in  industry  to  do 
a  certain  job — and  if.  through  the  device 
of  this  legislation,  a  compression  on  the 
jMice  mechanism  in  this  area  is  brought 
about,  if  any  capital  can  come  forward 
at  all,  where  will  it  come  from,  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  bidding  on  government 
bonus  sales,  be  they  in  Alaska  or  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf?  'Where  will  the 
money  come  from  to  pay  for  the  oil  rigs? 
Where  will  the  money  come  from  to  pay 
for  the  added  refinery  capacity,  once  we 
get  back  up  to  capacity?  Where  will  this 
money  come  from? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  this  capital  does 
develop,  it  will  have  to  come  from  in- 
creased prices  paid  by  the  consumers, 
prices  of  the  refined  products.  There  is 
a  chance  tliat  this  money  will  not  de- 
\v\o\). 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

VNANIMot'S-rONSENT    .MiREEMFNT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.->k 
unanimous  consent  that  there  not  be 
additional  rollcall  votes  after  4  o'clock: 
that  starting  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow,  we 
vote  on  the  remaining  amendments  that 
will  be  fubject  to  rollcall  votes. 

I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the 
a.s.sistant  majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
BvHD  I  and  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee.  Also,  I  ask 
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that  tlie  rollcall  votes  come  in  consecu- 
tive order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  the  rollcall  votes  that  ac- 
cumulate during  the  course  of  this  legis- 
lative day? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  rollcall  votes  that 
accumulate  today  and  tomorrow.  Those 
rollcall  votes  shall  commenct  at  11  a.m. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  want  to  aiTive  at  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
If  we  do  not  use  up  all  the  time — for 
example,  if  we  have  5  or  10  minutes  re- 
maining between  rollcall  votes — could 
wp  have  a  wrap-up,  witli  5  minutes  on 
each  side? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  can  modify  the  re- 
quest and  ask  that  we  have  1  minute  to  a 
side  between  each  vote. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  make 
that  5  minutes  to  a  side?  That  would  be 
a  little  more  reasonable. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Why  not  make  it  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  have  trouble 
telling  the  time  of  day  in  this  body  in 
that  period  of  time,  much  less  trying  to 
get  across  something  more  substantive. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  so  far  as  the  rollcall  votes 
are  concerned.  My  question  Is,  however, 
what  time  will  we  convene  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  assume  that  we  will 
convene  at  10  a.m..  but  that  is  a  decision 
for  the  leadership. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator;  10 
am.  would  be  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  should  like  to  get  an 
agreement  with  my  colleague  with  re- 
spect to  5  minutes  a  side,  which  is 
reasonable. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  going  to  string 
it  out.  That  is  10  minutes,  and  each  roll- 
call vote  is  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  shorten  the  rollcall  votes  to 
10  minutes,  since  the  Members  will  be 
here.  That  would  give  us  10  minutes  to 
discuss.  10  minutes  to  vote.  We  would 
have  better  attention. 

Looking  around  the  Chamber,  we  can 
realize  that  not  all  the  Members  will  be 
that  attuned  to  the  proliferation  of  votes 
on  the  proliferation  of  issues.  They  would 
be  getting  a  yes  or  no  response  from  their 
staffs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify the  unanimous-consent  request,  first, 
by  asking  that  after  the  first  vote,  the 
rollcall  votes  be  on  a  10-minute  basis; 
that  5  minutes  be  allowed  to  each  side. 
I  say.  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  that 
I  will  use  1  minute,  so  that  it  really  will 
be  6  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Addressing  myself  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  I  hope  we  will 
be  privy  to  greater  wisdom  than  he  can 
provide  in  1  minute.  I  hope  we  will  be 
privy  to  5  minutes  of  wisdom  from  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  GRA'VEL.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  or- 
der with  respect  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  has  been  entered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  staff,  William  Hoffman  and  Nancy 
Leonard,  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  deliberations  on  S. 
622. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  the  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke^  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye\  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre*  are 
necessarily-  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverni  is 
absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  family. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magntjson)  would  vote  "nay. ' 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley^  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonci, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft' 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr,  Stafford  i  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vot»  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  21. 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  120  Leg.] 
YEAS — 21 


Baiter 

Fannin 

Laxalt 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Long 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

McGee 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Percy 

Dole 

Helms 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Johnston 

NAYS— 67 

Tovi'er 

Abourezk 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Maihias 

Bayh 

Ford 

McClellan 

Beall 

Gam 

McClure 

Bentseu 

Glenn 

Mondale 

Biden 

Griffin 

Montoya 

Brock 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Morgan 

Brooke 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Moss 

Bumpers 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Byrd, 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Harry  F..  J.-. 

Holllngs 

Packwood 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Huddles  ton 

Pa store 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Pell 

Church 

Javlts 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cranston 

I.eahy 

Elbicoff 

Roth 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 

Schweiker 

Stennis 

Tunney 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stevenson 

Weicker 

Scott, 

Stone 

Williams 

William  L. 

Sj-niington 

Young 

NOT  VOTING 

11 

Biickle.v 

Itiouye 

Meti-ulf 

Case 

Marnuson 

Stafford 

Fong 

McGoveru 

Taft 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

So  Mr.  Baktlett's  amendment  No.  321, 
i.s  amended,  was  rejected. 

fiRrvi!     loR     Ni)    ROLLCALL    VOTFK     I;I  KiP.E     llt'lO 
■TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  an  order  previously  entered,  it  is 
agreed  by  the  Senate  that  there  would 
be  no  rollcall  votes  on  tomorrow  until  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  I  now  find  that  both  Mr. 
Schweiker  and  Mr.  Bayh  would  miss 
that  vote,  and  at  their  request,  and  in 
consideration  of  their  problem,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  rollcall  votes 
tiial  are  ordered  this  afternoon  and  prior 
to  tlie  hour  of  11:30  a.m.  tomorrow  begin 
at  11:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  instead  of  11 
o'clock  as  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  before 
calling  up  my  amendment,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
1  minute? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senators  that  there  is 
no  time  until  the  amendment  is  called 
up. 

AMI  NDMENT    NO.    3  18 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  318. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
call  up  an  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  identify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  318. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolf)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  318. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  Dole's  amendment  So.  318 1  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropiiate  place  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Stc.  .  The  Natural  Gas  let,  us  amended 
(52  Stat.  821;  15  U.S.C.  ',17  et  seq.),  1.= 
amended  by  inserting  immeulaiely  after  sec- 
tion 22  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sfc.  22a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision or  law  or  of  any  natural  gas  alloca- 
tion or  ctirtailment  plan  in  effect  under 
existing  law.  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  expeditiously  consider  and  grant — 

"(a)  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  ap- 
plications for  emergency  relief  to  prevent 
interruption  or  curtailment  of  natural  gas 
u.sed    in    the   pioduction    of   ar.hydrctis   am- 
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monia  necessary  to  maintain  maximum  fer- 
tilizer production  from  existing  plants,  or 
necessary  to  maintain  any  agricultural  pro- 
duction or  operation  including  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  chemicals,  crop  drying, 
dehydration,  or  irrigation,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  any  such  amounts  are  required 
to  maintain  natural  gas  service  to  existing 
residential  and  small  commercial  (less  than 
50  Mcf  per  day  I  users  or  cause  significant 
unemployment  by  diversion  of  natural  gas 
from  other  u.sers. 

"If  grant  or  relief  in  the  total  amount  re- 
quested can  be  effectively  demonstrated  to 
result  In  the  inability  to  meet  the  actual 
requirements  ot  residential  and  small  com- 
mercial customers  or  to  result  in  significant 
unemployment  due  to  diversion  of  natural 
gas  from  other  users,  the  relief  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  maximum  amount  available  to 
avoid  those  results.  The  maximum  relief 
available  to  any  anhydrous  ammonia  manu- 
facturer or  agricultural  user,  as  de.scribed 
In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  exceed  the  exis'ing  contractural 
volumetric  limitation*  ".vitii  us  natural  gas 
suppliers. 

■■In  order  to  qualify  for  relief  hereunder 
the  anhydrous  ammonia  manufacturer  or 
agricultural  user  must  demonstrate  a  maxi- 
mum usage  of  all  currently  available  alter- 
nate fuels  an  a  continuing  basis  and  shall 
immediately  undertake  alternate  fuel  con- 
version where  technically  and  economically 
feEislble.  In  addition,  in  each  proceeding  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  of  such  pro- 
ceeding and  the  Administrator  shall  expedi- 
tiously report  to  the  Commission  on  the 
availability  and  cost  of  alternate  fuels  for 
industrial,  agricultural,  or  utility  use  re- 
quested. 

'•In  the  event  relief  is  not  granted  by 
State  or  local  axithority  or  public  utility 
commission  due  to  Jeopardy  of  residential 
and  small  commercial  users  cr  for  reasons 
of  significant  unemployment,  under  condi- 
tions expressed  herein,  the  anhydrous  am- 
monia manufacturer  or  agricultural  user  may 
request  Its  Intrastate  natural  gas  supplieris) 
to  Immediately  petition  on  its  behalf  for 
extraordinary  relief  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  if  the  curtailment  is  attribut- 
able to  one  or  more  natural  gas  pipeline 
companies  svibject  to  the  Conimlsslon's  Ju- 
risdiction. The  intrastate  natural  supplier 
shall  Immediately  file  such  petition,  accom- 
panied by  showing  why  additional  deliveries 
from  the  Interstate  pipeline  company  are 
required". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kan.-a.s  yield  to  nie 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 


ce.ss  of  5  minutes  during  that  period  for 
the  period  of  routine  morning  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathiask  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:15  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
.stand  in  adjournment  until  10:15  am, 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS GRAVEL  ANH  MORGAN 
AND  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Talmadgei 
is  recognized  tomorrow  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  iMr.  Gravel'  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Morgan  I.  to  be  recognized  for 
not  to  e.xceed  10  minutes,  and  that  there 
then  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11:30  am.,  and  that  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  not  in  ex- 


STANDBY  ENERGY  AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  622)  to  provide 
standby  authority  to  assui-e  that  the  es- 
sential energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  met,  to  reduce  reliance  on  oil  im- 
ported from  insecure  sources  at  high 
prices,  and  to  implement  U.S.  obligations 
under  international  agreements  to  deal 
with  shortage  conditions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recognizing 
that  this  amendment  might  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  I  will  discu.ss  it  briefly 
and  then  withdraw  it. 

While  this  amendment  might  be  non- 
germane  to  the  Standby  Energy  Author- 
ities Act  we  are  considering,  it  is  very 
relevant  to  the  subject  of  energy  and  our 
most  basic  industry — agi'iculture.  This 
amendment  has  been  discus.sed  with  a 
significant  number  of  Senators.  Most  of 
those  Senators  have  agreed  to  cosponsor 
it.  Others  have  indicated  their  support 
should  this  provision  come  to  a  vote. 

I  wish  to  call  this  support  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  concerned  with  provid- 
ing natural  gas  for  agricultural  uses. 
While  we  will  not  vote  on  the  issue  today 
of  giving  a  priority  on  natural  gas  for 
agricultural  uses,  we  may  vote  on  it  next 
week  or  some  time  in  the  future.  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  is  working  on  legislation  that 
may  give  that  priority,  but  that  the  con- 
trovc'-sy  surrounding  the  legislation  may 
delay  passage  of  that  bill  for  some  time. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Kansas 
believes  that  the  importance  of  food  pro- 
duction is  .such  that  action  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  natural  gas  for 
asriciiliure  should  not  be  delayed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  is  holding  further 
hearings  to  consider  the  curtailment  of 
natural  gas  for  irrigation  engines.  Those 
licarings  follow  recent  orders  by  FPC 
that  would  '-urtail  natural  gas  for  irriga- 
tion. 

The  impact  of  curtailing  natural  gas 
for  irrigating  purposes  would  be  severe. 
I  hoiic  the  support  for  this  amendment 
todav  Will  carry  a  message  to  those  pol- 
icymakers in  the  FPC  about  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  sup- 
l)ort  for  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  natiu-al  gas  and  other  fuels  for  agri- 
culture. I  hope  Congress  will  pass  legis- 
lation soon  that  would  permit  the  real- 


ization of  that  goal.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  put  a  priority  on  natural  gas 
for  agriculture  and  it  Is  my  strong  belief 
that  this  bill  or  similar  legislation  should 
be  enacted. 

Having    said    that,    I    withdraw    the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'  Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tq-wer),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THURMOND)  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
amendment  No.  318  to  S.  622,  a  bill  to 
provide  standby  authority  to  assure  that 
the  essential  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States  are  met,  to  reduce  reliance  on 
oil  imported  from  insecure  sources  at 
high  prices,  and  to  implement  United 
States  obligations  under  international 
agreements  to  deal  with  shortage  condi- 
tions. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  Senators  Domenici,  Bell- 
MON,  Percy,  and  Curtis,  who  cosponsoi-ed 
my  amendment  on  yesterday,  be  so 
shown  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    314 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  314. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel ) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  314. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  Gravel's  amendment  (No.  314*  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  97,  beginning  with  line  4,  strike 
out  all  through  line  13  on  page  98  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  122.  Expiration  or  Mandatory  Al- 
location Program. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  other 
law.  the  regulation  promulgated  and  made 
effective  under  section  4(a)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  shall 
terminate  August  31,  1975". 

On  page  113.  immediately  after  line  17, 
insert  the  following: 

■TITLE  III-  EXCESSIV'E  PROFITS  TAX 
•Sec.  301,    la)    Subtitle  A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    19.54    (relating   to   Income 
taxesj     is    amended    by    adding    at    the    vnd 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

■  CuAPTLR  7 — Tax  on  Excessive  Fossil 
Fl'fl  Profits 
"  Se"    1601    Imposition  of  tax. 
'  .Sec.    1602.  Credit   for  reinvestment  in  do- 
mestic areas. 
■■  '.Sec.  1603.  Excess  fo.ssll  fuel  profits  income 
'■  Sec.  1604.  Related  corporation. 
■■  Sec.   1605.  Definitions:  special  rules;  regu- 
lations. 
■■  Sec.  1601.  Imposition  or  Tax. 

'■  There  is  imposed  on  the  excess  fosi>il 
fuel  profits  income  of  every  corporation  for 
any  taxable  year  ending  after  December  31, 
1974.  and  before  January  1,  1980,  a  tax  ol 
80  percent. 
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•■  ■Sec.  1602.  CREDn. 

'■  'Gf.neral  Rule. — There  is  allowed  to  each 
ci-rporation  liable  for  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  1601  for  the  taxable  year,  as  a  credit 
aijalnst  such  tax,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  corporation's  qualified  in- 
vestment for  the  taxable  year. 

'•'(b)     RECOMPrTATION    OF    TAX    AND    CREDIT 

ON  Cumulative  Basis. 

••  '(1)  In  GENERAL. — III  the  ca.se  of  each  tax- 
able year  (hereinafter  In  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  '•current  period")  the  taxpayer's 
liability  for  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1601 
and  his  credit  under  this  section  shall  be  re- 
computed by  treating  the  current  period  and 
all  prior  taxable  periods  as  one  taxable  period 
(hereinafter  in  this  .subsection  referred  to  ai> 
'■recomputatlon  period") . 

"'(2)  Effect  of  recomputation. — If  the 
sum  of  the  taxpayer's  net  tax  liability  for 
the  current  period  and  for  each  prior  taxable 
period  exceeds  his  net  tax  liability  for  the 
reoomputation  period  — 

"  '(A)  a  portion  of  such  excess  (not  greater 
than  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  1601  for  the  current  period  !s 
greater  than  the  credit  allowable  by  this 
section  for  the  current  period!  shall  be  ap- 
plied to,  a"d  Phall  reduce,  the  amount  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  1601  for  the 
current  perio-1.  and 

■•■(B)  the  remainder  of  such  excess  shall 
be  treated  as  an  overpayment  of  the  tax 
Impo.sed  by  section  1601  for  the  current 
period. 

"  '(3)  N«t  tax  liability  tevined. —  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "net  tax 
liability"  mea^s,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
period,  the  excess  (if  any)  of  the  amount 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1601  for  such 
period  (or.  In  the  ca<:e  of  the  recomputatlon 
period,  would  be  Impased  for  such  period) 
over  the  credit  allowable  by  this  section  for 
such  period. 

"  "Sec.  1603.  Excfss  Fossil  Fuel  Profits  In- 
come. 
"  'For  purposes  of  this  cliapter,  the  term 
"excess  fos.su  fuel  profits  income"  means  the 
amount  by  which  the  fossil  fuel  profits  in- 
come of  a  corporation  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  the  lanter  of — 

"  "(1)  the  average  annual  fossil  fuel  profits 
Income  of  that  corporation  for  the  base 
period;   or 

"  '(2)  an  amount  equal  to  an  annual  return 
for  that  taxable  year  of  15  percent  on  capital 
investment  by  that  corporation  In  fossil  fuel 
industry  activities. 

"  'Sec.  1604.  Foreign   Soi-rce  Income. 

"  'In  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  to  any  domestic  corporation, 
fossil  fuel  profits  income  from  a  source  with- 
out the  United  States  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  domestic 
corporation  in  which  such  profits  are  earned, 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"  'Sec.  1605.  Definitions;      Special      Rules; 
Regulations. 

"  ■Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter— 

'■  '( 1 )  Base  period— The  term  "base  period" 
means,  in  the  case  of  any  corporation,  the 
first  four  taxable  years  of  that  corporation 
be^'innlng  after  December  31,  1969. 

"  '(2)  Fossil  fuel  industry  activity. — The 
term  "fossil  fuel  Industry  activity"  means 
the  business  of  extracting,  refining,  trans- 
porting, distributing,  manufacturing,  pro- 
ducing, or  selling  gas,  coal,  petroleum,  petro- 
leum products,  or  products  u.sed  In  connec- 
tion with  the,  extraction,  refining,  transpor- 
tation, distribution,  manufacture,  produc- 
tion, or  sale  of  gas,  coal,  petroleum  or  petro- 
leum products. 

"(3)  Fossil  fuel  profits  income. — ^The 
term  "fossil  fuel  profit  income"  means  the 
taxable  Income  of  a  corporation  derived  from 
fossil  fuel  Industry  activities. 


"'(4)  Qualified  investment. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  any  person's  qualified 
Investment  for  any  taxable  period  is  the 
amount  paid  or  Incurred  by  such  person  dur- 
ing such  taxable  period  (with  re.>;pect  to  areas 
within  the  United  States  or  a  possession  of 
the  United  States)  for — 

"  '(A)  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs,  or  geological  and  geophysical  costs  of 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  geothermal  deposits  or 
wells, 

"■(B)  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  the  following  items 
but  only  if  the  original  use  of  such  items 
begins  with  such  person: 
"  '(I)  depreciable  assets  used  for — - 
"'(I)  the  exploration  for  or  the  develop- 
ment or  production  of  coal,  oil,  or  gas  (In- 
cluding development  or  production  from  oil 
shale), 

"'(II)  converting  oil  shale,  coal,  or  liquid 
hydrocarbons  into  oil  or  gas,  or 

"  "(III)  refining  oil  or  gas  (but  not  beyond 
the  primary  product  stage) , 

"■(11)  pipelines  for  gathering,  transmit- 
ting, or  distributing  oil  or  gas,  and  facilities 
(such  as  pumping  stations)  directly  related 
to  the  use  of  such  pipelines, 

"  '(C)  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil 
and  gas, 

■'  '(D)  the  acquisition  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
(other  than  offshore  oil  and  gas  leases),  but 
the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be  taken 
Into  account  under  this  subparagraph  for 
any  taxable  period  shall  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  which  may 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  taxpayer  under 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)"for  such 
period,  and 

"  '(E)  the  discovery,  development,  or  utili- 
zation of  any  other  energy  source  (including 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  for  the  acquisition 
of  depreciable  assets  and  for  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  erection  of  facilities 
in  connection  therewith). 
"  '(b)  Special  Rttles. — 
"  '(1)  Return  on  capital. — 
"'(A)    In  general. — For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 160.  return  on  capital  Investment  shall 
be  determined  by  computing  a  corporations 
fossil    fuel    profits    Income    for    the    taxable 
year  as  a  percentage  of  the  amount  of  its 
capital    investment   In   fossil    fuel    industry 
activities  during  the  taxable  year. 

"■(B)  Exclusions. — In  computing  return 
on  capital  investment  there  shall  be  excluded 
from — 

"'(1)  the  excess  of  any  amount  allowed 
as  a  deduction  under  section  613  (relating  to 
percentage  depletion)  over  the  amount  al- 
lowable under  section  611  for  cost  depletion: 
"  '(11)  any  amounts  allowed  as  a  deduction 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
263(c)  (relating  to  Intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas 
wells)  in  connection  with  any  oil  or  gas 
well  which  Is  commercially  productive  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
hts  delegate;  and 

•■  '(111)  with  respect  t6  each  item  of  section 
1250  property  (as  defined  in  section  1250(c)). 
the  amount  by  which  the  deduction  allow- 
able for  the  taxable  year  for  exhaustion. 
wear  and  tear,  (Obsolescence,  or  amortization 
exceeds  the  depreciation  deduction  which 
would  have  been  allowable  for  the  taxable 
year  had  the  taxpayer  depreciated  the  prop- 
erty under  the  straight  line  method  for  each 
taxable  year  of  its  useful  life  (determined 
without  regard  to  section  167(k) )  for  which 
the  taxpayer  has  held  the  property. 

"'(2)  Changes  in  corporation  structltie. 
VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS,  ETC. — In  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter — 

"'(A)  income,  expenditures,  gains,  and 
losses  not  related  to  fossil  fuel  industry  ac- 
tivities shall  be  disregarded;  and 

"  '(B)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  average  an- 
nual fossil  fuel  profits  Income  for  the  base 
period  shall  be  adjusted  to  take  Into  account 


changes  in  corporate  structure,  mergers,  vol- 
ume of  products  handled,  changes  In  product 
line  and  oth?r  matters  In  such  a  manner  as 
nece.ssary,  to  reflect  equitably  that  part  of 
the  fossil  fuel  profits  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  which  is  subject  to  treatment  as  excess 
profits  from  fo.ssil  f;;el  industry  a^'tivitics  a.s 
compared  to  ihe  profits  from  those  activities 
during  the  ba.se  period. 

"■(c)  Members  of  Affiliated  Group. — If 
two  or  more  corporations  are  members  of  an 
affiliated  group  making  a  consolidated  return 
with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter 
1  for  a  taxable  year  or  years  which  Include 
any  entire  taxable  period,  such  corporations 
shall  be  treated  as  one  person  lor  purposes 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1601  for  such 
taxable  period  and  for  purposes  of  the  credit 
against  such  tax  allowable  under  sertion 
1602. 

■■■(d)  Regulations. — Tlie  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provision.^ 
of  this  chapter.'. 

■■(b)  Section  11  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  corpora- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■  '(g)  Tax  Not  To  Apply  to  Excess  Fossil 
Fuel  Profits  Income. — Tlie  provisions  of  this 
section  apply  only  to  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  of  a  corporation  for  the  taxable  ;ear 
which  Is  excess  fossil  fuel  profits  income  (as 
defined  in  section  1603)  of  that  corporation 
for  that  taxable  year  as  equals  the  amount 
of  the  credit  claimed  under  section  1602  by 
that  corporation  for  the  taxable  year.'. 

"(C)   Technical  Amendments. — 

"(1)  Section  12  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
cross  references  relating  to  tax  on  corpora- 
tions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

■'  '(9)  For  tax  on  excess  fo.s.sll  fuel  profits 
income,  see  chapter  7.'. 

■■(2)  Section  21  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
effect  of  changes  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■■■(f)  Chances  Made  by  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975. — In  applying  subsection 
(a")  for  the  taxable  year  of  a  corporation 
which  is  not  a  calendar  year,  the  tax  impo.sed 
under  section  1601  .shall  be  treated  as  a 
change  in  a  rate  of  tax.'. 

"(3)  Tlie  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  A  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  item: 

"  'Chapter    7.  Tax    on    exce^.-^ive    fo.s.>^il    fuel 
profits. •. 

■■(di  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  In 
any  event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  draft  of  any  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  necessary  to 
reflect  throughout  such  Code  the  changes 
in  the  substantive  provisions  of  lav,-  made  bv 
this  title. 

■■(e)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  title 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31.  1974.". 

Mr.  GR.AVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  can  ex- 
plain very  briefly  what  this  amendment 
does. 

One.  on  page  97  of  the  bill  it  repeals 
section  122.  the  extension  of  the  manda- 
tory allocation  program:  and,  two.  sec- 
tion 123.  limitations  on  raising  or  re- 
moving iietroleum  price  controls. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  and  I 
address  it  to  the  floor  manager  on  this 
matter,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  is. 
very  simply,  the  committee  has  not  made 
a  case  as  to  why  there  should  be  an  ex- 
tension   of    the    mandatory    allocation 
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program.  We  luive  already  voted  one 
extension.  The  time  used  during  that 
period  lor  that  extension  has  not  been 
used  to  addres.s  itself  to  the  issues  in 
que.stion.  In  fact,  the  commitlee  hur- 
riedly put  together  a  1-dav  hcrtri.ie,  and 
hurriedly  brought  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  with  a  .simijle  plea  to  'let  u.s  have 
another  exten.sion,"  and  I  would  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  rradin;  of  the 
minority  re.nort  from  the  committee.  I 
think  it  makes  the  case  very  well  as  to 
why  there  is  no  particular  reason  for 
continuing  tlie  mandatory  allocation 
program. 

The  question  that  I  would  ask  mv  col- 
league, who  is  managing  the  bill  at  this 
time,  is  why.  when  we  liave  a  situation  of 
abundance  of  oil — and  I  pay  abundance 
of  oil  because  today  v.e  have  over  a  30- 
day  supply  in  tlie  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— why  we  have  to  have  an  allocation 
program.  What  is  s-  rvcd  by  an  alloca- 
tion program  when  we  have  oil?  Can  we 
not  trust  the  private  sector  of  our  society 
with  the  necessary  mechanisms  to  appor- 
tion the  benefits  and  increments  or  non- 
increments  that  would  take  place?  Why 
should  we  have  tiic  control  by  Govern- 
ment of  this  sector .' 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  .-ay  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska 
that,  one,  the  Mandatory  .Allocatiors  Act 
also  has  within  it  the  pviie  control  sec- 
tion on  oil.  and  to  delav  or  to  strike  sec- 
tion 122  from  the  bill,  which  would  do 
away  with  tlie  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
vision, would  also  do  away  with  the  price 
control  on  oil. 

Second,  there  are  even  at  this  time 
some  small  marketers  and  small  distrib- 
utors in  this  country  who  are  oiJerating 
under  tlie  mandatory  allocation  program 
who  might  not  be  able  to  get  products 
unless  some  ma.iors  or  some  less  than 
majors  were  required  to  supply  them 
with  oil  and  petroleum  products. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  con.sent.  so  that  the  time 
is  properly  divided,  that  my  questions  be 
charged  to  my  lime,  and  that  the  time 
for  responding  to  the  questions  be 
charged  to  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  rather  than  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  please  state  hi.-,  request  again? 
I  am  not  sure  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  When  the  Senator  is  re- 
sponding to  my  questions,  the  time  would 
be  charged  to  his  time.  If  my  colleague — 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleague  does  not  en- 
gage in  that  practice — would  be  ex- 
tremely verbo.-^e.  he  would  use  up  all  of 
my  time,  and  I  would  have  precious  little 
time  for  my  argument. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  most  respectfully  de- 
cline and  object  to  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  make  my  an- 
swers as  short  as  possible. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  was  asking  the  same 
question,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  respond 
on  my  time,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  honor 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 


Since   the  Senator   from   Arkansas   is 
p;t)3ared  to  protect,  I  understand,  hogs, 

inco  that  is  a  very  important  industry  in 
Aikansa.',  what  would  be  the  situation 
of  the  small  meatpackers  who  cannot 
liu.-  the  proper  quantity  of  hogs  so  that 
tiiey  can  stay  in  business?  Would  my  col- 
league be  willing  to  institute  price  con- 
tr.jls  or  mechanism  controls  or  alloca- 
tion of  the  hogs  that  are  produced  in 
•■Arkansas  .so  that  we  can  guarantee  that 
all  of  these  small  meatpackers  in  the 
country  could  be  similarly  protected  as 
are  all  the  small  oil  jobbers  in  the  coun- 
try? Would  that  not  be  a  similar  request? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  say  if  the 
Arabs  were  holding  40  percrnt  of  all  the 
hogs  consumed  in  the  United  States  that 
that  might  be  a  fair  request.  But.  unfor- 
tunntely  or  fortunatch  in  the  United 
States,  thev  do  not  and.  therefore,  we  do 
not  have  the  three-tier  pricing  s.vstem 
for  hogs  a-  we  have  for  oil.  and  I  think 
tliat  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be,  and  the 
w ay  it  will  be.  until  some  unfortunate  and 
unhrippy  dav  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
league to  elaborate  on  the  lo.^'ic  of  the 
fact  if  the  Arabs  controlled  the  hoes.  I 
do  know  the  Arabs  control  the  oil.  and 
thev  set  the  price  of  oil  in  the  Persian 
Gtilf  for  the  world.  They  do  it  through 
their  own  device;.  Tliey  just  arbitrarily 
spv  that  the  price  is  goin>:T  to  b?  '=;10  or 
?t'.'.  a'ld  so  tliev  set  the  price. 

What  would  be  the  benefit  of  control- 
lav:  the  price  at  an  artificially  lower 
level?  If  they  control  it.  suppose  they 
continued  40  percent  of  the  hogs,  what 
would  be  the  benefit  of  then  keeping 
artificially  low  the  price  of  hogs  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas  when  we  have  no  con- 
trol over  what  will  be  the  pri'  c  of  hogs 
in  the  international  market? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  society  has  been  built  0!i  con- 
cept-; of  equali^-.  We  like  to  think  even 
now  this  is  an  egalitarian  society,  and 
there  are  certain  rights  of  the  consumers 
which  Congress,  and  the  executive 
branch  as  well,  have  always  considered 
paramoimt.  and  if  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain the  egalitarian  ethics  of  this  Nation 
it  simplv  means  that  we  must,  because 
of  the  oligopoly  that  exists  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry, and  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Arab  nations  control  such  an  inordinate 
amount  of  the  petroleum  of  the  world, 

1  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  maintain 
this  pricing  system  in  order  to  protect 
the  consumer. 

Finally,  if  we  look  at  the  profits  of 
the  major  oil  companies,  and  even  .some 
of  the  minor  oil  companies,  over  the  last 

2  years.  I  would  have  to  disagree  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska's  statement 
that  the  pricing  structure  of  the  domestic 
oil  is  unfair.  If  it  is  unfair  to  anybody, 
it  is  unfair  to  the  con.sumer,  not  to  the 
producers. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  First,  let  me  say  my  col- 
league did  not  answer  the  question;  sec- 
ond, if  he  does  want  to  get  into  a 
dialog  on  profits  of  the  oil  companies.  I 
would  be  happy  to  call  in  the  chart  that 
I  used  in  the  debate  on  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  and,  of  coiu-se,  the  whole  profita- 
bility scale  that  was  published  for  850 
companies  by  Forbes  magazine.  Perhaps 
m>-    colleague   could   bring   forth   some 


proof   as   to   the   exorbitant   profits   he 
speaks  of. 

But,  prior  to  engaging  in  that  dialog. 
I  would  like  to  seek  an  answer  to  the 
question  I  posed,  which  is  that  the  Arabs 
now  hypothetically  control  40  percent  of 
the  world  hog  market.  They  can  ncr\v  pay 
more  since  they  can  capriciously  set  the 
price  of  hogs. 

Supposing  they  set  the  price  of  hogs 
at  $10  a  pound.  That  is  what  they  are 
going  to  sell  hogs  at.  That  means  thev 
will  now  sell  in  the  world  marketplace 
hcgs  at  $10  a  pomrd. 

Supposing  it  used  to  cost  to  produce 
the  hog  probably  a  dollar's  worth  of 
maize  per  pound,  and  so  now  the  Arabs 
are  selling  hogs  at  $9  more  than  thev 
u~ed  to.  and  they  now  can  bid  $5  for 
what  they  are  going  to  feed  the  hogs. 
How  can  my  colleague  then  permit  the 
piice  to  be  depres.sed  in  Arkansas  of  what 
hogs  will  sell  for?  Where  can  these  peo- 
ple go  to  buy  the  feed  in  a  competitive 
situation  to  feed  the  hogs  so  thev  can 
sell  the  hogs?  What  would  happen? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  my  col- 
league to  answer  the  question  and  per- 
h.aps  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  whom  I 
see  rising  with  great  glee,  can  answer  it. 
Mr.  BUiMPERS.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  can  obvio'osly  talk  about  hogs 
and  oil  at  the  same  time.  I  have  great 
difficulty  straightening  out  the  two  in  mv 
mind,  so  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana to  make  a  response. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tniguLslicd  floor  manager  a  question. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Could  my  colleague's 
time  be  charged  to  their  time  since  they 
now  h.oe  a  colloquy? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  On  his  time. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  For  purposes  of  an- 
swering the  question. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  have  been  coming  here  all 
day  now  voting  on  an  energy  bill  and,  as 
a  farm  boy  from  Indiana,  can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  how  we  got  into  the  hog 
business? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Very  simply,  because  I 
think  it  covers  hogs  and  sheep,  covers 
cattle.  That  is  economics,  and  that  is 
what  covers  hogs.  So  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  this  legislation  is  to  regulate 
oil.  but  you  do  not  want  to  regulate  hogs, 
you  do  not  want  to  regulate  sheep,  you 
do  not  want  to  regulate  cattle,  you  do  not 
want  to  regulate  milk  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. It  does  not  work,  and  so  I  am  seek- 
ing to  make  the  case  that  this  legislation 
has  not  worked  and  will  not  work  in  the 
future,  and  so  I  am  addressing  simple 
economics. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  just  say  to  my 
friend  from  Alaska,  without  proceeding 
at  any  great  length,  because  this  is  being 
very  ably  handled  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arkansas,  that  when  the 
time  comes  when  a  handful  of  nations, 
relatively  unpopulated  nations,  has  the 
kind  of  stranglehold  on  the  hogs.  beef, 
butter,  and  milk  that  now  exists  in  the 
petroleum  market,  then  I  think  Congress 
and  the  country  will  demand  the  kind  of 
sensible  controls  that  are  contained  in 
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this  bill.  I  say  that  to  my  friend  in  all 
sincerity. 

Mr.  GRA-VEL.  Well,  if  I  might  address 
myself  to  my  colleague  from  Indiana, 
w  hy  is  it  in  this  legislation  we  seek  to  do 
V,  hat  we  have  already  discarded  nation- 
ally? 

We  set  up  wage  and  price  controls  and 
standby  controls  in  1970.  They  were  im- 
plemented in  1971.  We  recognize  It  did 
not  work  and  that  it  could  not  pass  in  this 
body  today.  But  we  still  want  this  bank- 
rupt policy  to  be  foisted  upon  the  energy 
industry,  which  is  the  touchstone  of  our 
entire  society. 

I  do  not  imderstand  that.  So  I  am 
using  the  example  of  ho.g.s.  I  will  do  it 
with  chickens. 

The  Government  tried  to  regulate  the 
price  of  chickens.  So  they  could  not  regu- 
late the  price  of  feeds  so  the  farmers 
drowned  the  chickens  because  it  cost 
more  to  feed  the  chickens  than  one  could 
sell  the  chickens  for. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  I  may  say  to  my  friend 

from  Alaska 

Mr.  GRA'VEL.  The  same  with  oil. 
Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  would  allow, 
I  got  into  this  more  in  jest  tlian  serioas- 
ness  trying  to  get  us  back  on  the  mark 

here,  but  I  have 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  mark  is  economics, 
whether  hogs,  poultry,  or  oil.  It  is  eco- 
nomics. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  the  reason  the  farm- 
ers were  killing  the  chickens  is  that  they 
were  not  making  any  money. 

I  say  the  oil  company  executives  are 
crying  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  put  forth  the  chal- 
lenge: Will  anybody  come  up  with  any 
proof  that  these  profits  are  there?  I  had 
adequate  proof  from  two  Finance  Com- 
mittee studies,  from  Forbes  magazine  of 
800  companies.  My  colleague  was  here 
and  he  recalls  very  well  the  night  we 
labored  until  2  o'clock.  We  pointed  out 
that  the  company  that  leads  the  Nation 
in  profits  is  the  company  in  Indiana.  It  Is 
a  company  that  makes  mobile  homes 
which  exports  them  to  Alaska. 

So  I  can  only  say  that  what  must  be 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander.  All  I  am  saying  is,  why  control 
the  price  mechanism  to  deny  the  capital 
acquisitions  in  this  vital  industry?  Why 
do  that,  when  obviously  we  know  it  is  a 
bankrupt  policy? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  may  be  a  bankrupt 
policy,  but  the  oil  companies  are  not 
bankrupt,  and  they  are  not  even  close  to 
becoming  bankrupt. 

But  for  30  seconds  I  looked  at  that 
chart.  I  was  glad  to  see.  according  to  the 
figures  of  my  friend  from  Alaska.  Sky- 
line at  the  top  of  the  list.  But  imfortu- 
nately.  of  the  rest  of  it,  the  Senate  looked 
at  it.  and  it  concluded  differently  as  to 
where  the  oil  companies  should  properly 
be  placed  on  that  chart. 
I  think  we  need  a  strong  oil  industry. 

They  need  to  make  money 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Well,  now 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  finish  and  I  will 

be 

Mr.  GRA'VEL.  But  this  is  so  vital,  I 
want  to  say  to  my  colleague  from  In- 
diana, this  is  so  vital,  and  it  is  a  great 
embarrassment  to  us  all. 
That  is  exactly  what  did  liappen  that 


fateful  night.  They  looked  at  a  chart  of 
facts  and  they  did  not  want  to  see  them. 
and  there  was  no  alternate  information 
put  forward. 

I  hold  it  in  my  hand;  850  companies 
that  are  rated  by  Forbes  magazine.  Now, 
this  information  is  backed  up  by  Chase 
Manhattan,  First  National  City,  by  two 
studies  we  had  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

That  is  sometimes  the  problem  with 
the  Senate  when  you  give  it  some  facts. 
It  does  not  evaluate  them  independently. 
And  my  colleague  is  merely  confirming 
that.  He  sa\v  those  facts,  had  no  alter- 
native facts,  but  still  voted,  mifortu- 
nately  in  error,  and  that  grieves  me 
greatly,  because  my  colleague  knows  how- 
desirous  I  am  of  seeing  him  vote  the 
proper  way  on  these  important  issues. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  last  thing  I  would 
want  to  do  is  to  know  the  kind  of  grief 
my  friend  from  Alaska  had  because  of 
the  transgression  of  his  friend  from  In- 
diana. But  I  must  say  that  I  think  I  may 
have  been  guilty  on  occasion  in  about  12 
or  13  years  in  this  body  of  making  the 
same  consideration  of  right  and  wrong 
my  friend  from  Alaska  is;  that  it  is  right 
if  I  believe  it  and  the  Senate  is  wrong  if 
the  Senate  does  not  see  the  merit  to  my 
wisdom. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  is  not  be- 
ing fair.  I  am  talking  about  justice.  I 
would  be  prepared  to  change  my  mind  if 
my  colleague  brought  forth  facts.  Not  as 
the  Senator  from  Washington  did  that 
night.  He  had  a  mere  scrap  of  paper  and 
he  somewhat  distorted  my  amendment. 
That  was  all  the  evidence  he  brought  to 
this  body  of  the  excessive  profit  charges 
of  the  oil  industry.  I  brought  forth  two 
studies  of  the  Finance  Committee  backed 
up  by  the  investigation  of  the  Treasury 
Department  on  what  they  actually  paid. 
This  is  what  this  is,  and  my  colleague 
says  they  are  not  the  facts.  All  I  say  is, 
"Come  forward  with  yom-  proof."  That 
is  all.  Just  come  forward  with  facts. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Alaska,  I  have  been  confronted  over  the 
last  2  years,  since  this  present  situation 
arose,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator 
can  refute  the  argiunent  that  the  oil 
companies  have  had  it  pretty  darn  well. 
They  are  pretty  well  off.  The  way  in 
which  the  oil  prices  have  been  handled 
by  a  cartel  are  more  responsible  than 
anything  else  for  the  kind  of  inflation  we 
have  experienced,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
we  had  a  bankrupt  policy  which  led  to 
recession. 

Yet  the  Senator  tries  to  suggest  we 
ought  to  deal  with  the  oil  companies  in 
an  entirely  different  way  than  this  bill. 

I  think  this  bill  is  an  equitable 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  oil  industry,  like 
the  mobile  home  industry  in  the  Sen- 
ator's State,  and  the  hog  industry  in  the 

State  of  my  colleague  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  BAYH.  How  can  the  Senator  sug- 
gest— I  do  not  know  of  any  foreign  na- 
tions— are  there  foreign  nations  that 
have  a  stranglehold  on  the  market  on 
mobile  homes  or  hogs? 

We  cannot  just  look  at  the  oil  industry 
and  compare  that  with  free  enterprise  in 
this  country,  because  the  free  enterprise 
is  pretty  well  gone  out  of  the  petroleum 
industry. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  like  to  say  as  a 
sequel  to  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
just  said,  it  has  gone  out  ever  since  the 
Arab  oil  embargo. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Fii'st,  I  think  we 
could  both  agree  that  that  part  of  the 
domestic  production  of  oil  in  this  country 
which  is  decontrolled  carries  the  same 
price  as  the  OPEC  price  and  I  think  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  if  the 
Arab  nations  tomorrow  should  increase 
the  price  of  oil  from  $11  a  barrel  to  $20 
a  barrel,  the  American  producers  who 
have  unregulated,  decontrolled  oil,  would 
raise  their  prices  to  S15  or  $20,  with  no 
justification  whatever  as  to  what  it  cost 
them  to  produce  the  oil. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
if  he  would  impose  that  sort  of  burden 
on  the  consumers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  have  no  choice 
for  the  simple  fact — and  I  respond,  Mr. 
President,  on  the  time  of  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas — I  would  have  no  choice 
for  the  simple  fact  that  we  are  talking 
about  economics. 

I  am  a  person  who  has  equal  sensiti\  ity 
to  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
the  consumer,  and  I  think  I  can  show  a 
voting  record  in  tJiat  regard.  I  would 
love  to  be  able  to  tell  Mr.  Consumer 
America,  "I  have  shielded  you  from  this 
price  mechanism." 

But  do  we  know  something?  The  only 
way  I  can  show  him  that  is  not  to  faultily 
alter  the  laws  of  economics,  but  to  permit 
the  American  economy  to  bring  about 
necessary  production  so  that  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  our-selves  and  not  upon  the 
Arabs. 

The  only  way  to  cheek  the  cartel  is 
with  oil.  We  cannot  with  laws,  because 
the  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  if  we  had 
an  international  lawmaking  community 
that  could  enforce  it.  But  we  know  we 
have  no  impact  on  what  they  do  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  other  than  the  money  and  troops. 
Since  we  have  no  impact,  there  is  only 
one  thing  we  can  do.  What  do  we  do  for 
ourselves?  The  only  thing  is  to  bring 
about  more  oil  and  gas  and  the  only  way 
to  do  that  is  with  money.  There  Is  no 
magic  to  pass  laws,  but  bring  it  about 
with  money,  and  this  comes  from  two 
sources:  price  or  taxes.  It  is  simply  that 
fundamental. 

I  will  tell  my  colleague  and  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  that  the  price  rises 
that  have  taken  place  since  1971  in  the 
United  States  of  America  have  not  been 
occasioned  by  the  Arabs.  It  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  FEA.  It  is  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Wage  and  Price  Council,  that 
brought  about  the  price  increases. 

The  ultimate  argument  there  is.  obvi- ' 
ously.  we  sold  out  to  the  oil  companies. 
Mr.  BAYH.  No,  no.  no.  Not  from  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  never  sell  out  to  the  oil 
companies.  But  I  do  not  know  what  he 
has  been  reading  as  far  as  what  has  been 
happening  with  the  OPEC  companies 
matter. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Those  OPEC  companies 
are  not  in  existence. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well,  they  are  the  ones 
setting  the  price  of  oil.  not  by  FEA. 
I  apologize.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  problem  of  the  cor- 
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poration-s.  OPEC  countric?.  fs  very 
sophLstlcated  and  would  take  u  good  deal 
more  time  than  presently  given  me  to 
elaborate,  but  I  would  provide  my  col- 
league nith  a  reading  in  the  London 
Economist  where  it  is  explained  that  it 
really  wa.>  not  a  ripotf .  But  that  does  not 
tro  to  the  point  and  I  want  to  stav  on 
tar^^et. 

It  is  very  simple,  the  problem  of 
economics. 

In  respondiry  to  the  question  of  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas,  the  an.swer  is 
a  very  simple  one.  That  is  that  there 
IS  no  way  to  condition  the  consumer: 
there  is  no  way  we  can.  under  law.  con- 
dition the  consumer  to  the  in-oblein.  We 
can  hide  from  the  problem.  We  can  post- 
pone the  problem,  which  Ls  what  we  do. 
But  sooner  or  later  we  have  to  fare  up  to 
what  it  costs  to  produce  oil.  They  .set 
that  standard 

It  is  interesting  that  ri^ht  now  in 
Louisiana,  if  I  mieht  inform  my  col- 
league, the  cost.s  have  ran-ed  in  relation- 
ship to  inflation.  Where  it  u.sod  to  cost 
$1  or  .S2  or  $3  to  produce  and  brin-  oil 
to  market,  it  now  co-ts  $4  just  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  exploration.  So  when  they 
talk  in  terms  of  rollback,  all  they  are  do- 
ing is  piL-h;n.'  to  further  foreisn  de- 
pendency. 

When  v.v;  colleaj^uc  emotes  over  the 
problem  of  what  do  we  do  for  tlie  con- 
c-umer.  let  ir.e  tell  you  that  what  we  do 
for  the  consumer.  When  we  artificially 
depress  price  we  stop  money  from  goinc; 
into  tl\e  area  to  produce  more  oil  and 
gas  which  would  then  dei)ress  i)rices 
through  abundancy.  whicli  will  then  help 
the  consumer.  But  when  we  .iust  artifi- 
cially say.  "Let  us  protect  the  con.-imier." 
we  have  tlie  situation  that  exists  in  na- 
tural gas. 

Mr.  Piesident  I  do  not  kno-.  ii  that 
answers  the  que.'tion  of  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas.  I  tiiink  he  has  a  schedule 
he  must  keep.  Perhaps  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  or  my  colleague  from  ItHli.-na  has 
somethinsr  el.-^e  to  say. 

How  much  time  do  I  ha\e  remaining 
and  how  much  time  do  the  opponents 
have  remaining.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  18  minute;  remain- 
ing on  hi.>  amendment,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  20  miiiutcs  remtiin- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr  Pre-,idcnl 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  mi?ht  I  ask 
tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
yield  for  a  couple  of  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  >  iclri  whatever  time  the 
Senator  requiies. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  just  have  to  say. 
not  arv;umentatively.  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  sincere  in  his 
a.-.se.ssmcnt  of  tiie  situation,  it  is  alino.^.t 
unbelievable.  I  came  into  the  Chamber 
listening  to  my  colleagues  who  iiad  been 
dealing  uitli  this,  thinking  we  were  wor- 
ried about  energy,  and  here  I  find  out  we 
are  talking  about  hog^.  Anybody  wiio 
believes  thai  v. e  really  liave  the  same 
problem  a.s  far  as  tlie  liou  market  is  con- 
cerned nationally  as  we  do  in  tlie  produc- 
lion  of  petroleum  products  has  been  in 
a  different  rounlry  than  I  have  been  in 
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for  the  last  several  months  a:id  n  couj^Ie 
of  years. 

My  disbelief  is  compounded  by  listen- 
ing to  my  very  good  friend,  my  dlstin- 
■-ui.^hed  colleague  from  Alaska,  tell  as 
that  the  FEA  Is  the  one  responsible  for 
increasing  oil  prices. 

Anybody  who  looks  at  what  the  price 
level  set  by  FEA  Ls  and  compares  that 
with  what  the  price  is  as  set  by  OPEC 
has  to  come  to  the  conflii^ion  that  FE.A 
is  a  piker.  I  v.ish  FEA  would  roll  it  back 
a  dollar.  That  last  dollar  FEA  told  us 
last  fall  was  not  merited  by  increased 
costs. 

I  must  say  I  do  not  know  how'  my 
good  friend  from  Alaska  comes  to  the 
ro!iclusion  that  FEA  is  the  problem. 

If  we  want  to  look  at  the  reason  for 
increa'cd  cost  of  exploration,  go  back 
and  we  find  that  one  of  thf»  major  in- 
gredients for  the  cost  of  everything 
right  now  is  the  rii)ple  effect  resulting 
from  the  increased  cost  of  energy.  Tlie 
tires  on  those  trucks  that  go  out  and  drill 
those  holes  are  made  out  of  |)etroleum 
l)ioducts.  Even  the  clotlies  worn  on  the 
backs  of  .some  of  the  people  who  are  do- 
ing the  drilling  arc  probably  made  out  of 
•^vnthetic  fibers.  Tlie  soles  on  their  shoes 
are  made  out  of  s.vnthetic  petroleum 
products.  That  is  directly  the  result  of 
w  hat  has  happened  to  tlic  cost  of  oil.  Tlie 
biggest  increment  of  tliat  in(  leased  cost 
h.ts  come  from  the  cartel.  I  do  not  think 
the  Sfnafor  from  Al;>ka  likes  wliat  the 
cartel  js  dnins' 

I  think  he  i-^  filled  with  compas,^ion 
for  the  constmiers  of  Alaska  and  the  con- 
sumers of  Indiana  and  the  consumers 
of  Ohio  But  I  must  .say.  although  he  Is 
filled  with  compassion,  that  is  not  going 
to  help  solve  the  jjroblem.  Unless  we  arc 
willing  to  stand  \ut  and  say  to  those 
countries  that  are  doing  it  to  tiie  rest 
of  the  countries,  we  are  really  not  going 
to  come  to  grips  with  it.  I  say  that  with 
all  resix^ct  to  my  friend.  I  can  have  great 
compassion  and  love  for  him.  but  I  can- 
not say  that  his  figures  add  up  to  a  2- 
I)Ius-2-equals-4  solution.  I  regret  I  can- 
not, but  I  really  cannot. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  the  wisdom  and 
knowlecige  of  my  friend  from  Indiana 
will  be  of  viihie  to  this  body.  I  will  try 
one  more  time  to  explain  the  dynamics 
of  what  hap;>ens  economically.  I  think 
I  might  best  cite  tlie  point  of  chickens, 
since  my  colleague  is  more  familiar  with 
chickens  than  hogs.  In  the  situation  with 
chickens,  as  my  colleague  stated,  the 
rea,son  they  killed  tlic  chickens  was  be- 
cause they  could  not  make  any  money. 
That  is  simple.  Tliat  is  economics.  You 
have  a  product  as  these  farmers  did. 
little  chick-;,  and  some  lived  in  Indiana. 
The  Government  said.  -You  can  only  .sell 
your  chickens  for  a  set  price."  and  they 
said,  "Fine."  Tliey  went  back  to  buv  the 
feed  to  feed  the  chickens  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  regulate  the  feed.  So  the 
leed  went  up  as  a  result  of  the  infiation 
that  was  be-etting  this  country,  in  much 
the  ame  way  steel,  paper,  and  rubber 
have  lisen:  in  much  the  same  way  all 
tl.injis  have  ri.sen  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  drilling  and  developing  oil  production. 
But  be  that  as  it  may.  the  farmer  buys 
ins  feed  for  1  month,  feeds  his  chickens, 
starts  to  figure  out  his  profits  and  .says. 
•He-     when    this    thing   is    all   done   4 


montlLs  from  now  and  I  sell  those  chick- 
ens at  this  price.  I  will  be  bankrupt  ] 
will  have  a  net  loss."  What  i^  he  goiu" 
to  do?  ^ 

"Do  I  intelligently  take  mv  lo.sses  right 
now  and  kill  the  chicks  or  do  I  let  the 
Government  force  me  into  taking  a  big- 
ger less?" 

Obviously,  what  he  does  Is  drown  the 
chickens.  Fortunately,  because  of  our 
comnumication.s  system,  we  are  able  tc 
have  television  cameras  seeing  this  ridic- 
ulous situation  occur. 

Why  was  it  ridiculous?  Because  peo- 
ple were  hungry  and  we  were  killing 
chicken-.  Why  was  that  happening?  Be- 
cau.se  of  the  fickleness  and  capricious- 
ness  of  public  policy. 

Now  v.e  see  the  same  thing  happen- 
ing with  oil.  We  have  a  situation  where 
we  have  compressed  the  price  of  oil.  I 
think  the  best  example  was  when  the 
Senator  from  Washington  said,  "Wasn't 
it  a  great  thing  we  did  in  the  Congress 
when  we  were  trjlng  to  roll  back  the 
price  of  oil  to  $5.25  a  barrel  when  OPEC 
IS  selling  it  for  $12  a  barrel?"  We  can 
go  out  and  make  a  speech  to  our  con- 
stituents and  say.  "Am  I  not  a  hero?  I 
just  passed  a  law  saving  you  $6.75  a  bar- 
rel. Am  I  not  a  hero?" 
I  Applause.  I 

But  in  point  of  fact,  how  can  any  bed  v 
do  that  in  this  body?  It  is  ridiculous.  You 
cannot  roll  back  the  price  of  anything. 

Here  is  what  would  have  happened. 
Suppose  my  colleague  has  $1  million  and 
I  have  SI  million  and  we  decide  to  take 
our  $2  million  and  invest  it  and  drill 
for  oil.  Where  do  you  think  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  and  I  are  going  to  drill  for 
oil?  Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  drill 
lor  oil  in  the  United  States  where,  if 
you  find  oil.  you  have  to  sell  It  for  $5.25 
a  barrel?  Or  do  you  think  we  will  go 
to  Indonesia,  to  the  North  Sea,  or  some 
Arab  country  and  drill  the  hole  there 
because  if  we  find  oil  there  we  can  turn 
around  and  sell  it  to  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana for  $12  a  barrel? 

That  is  what  Is  happening.  You  can 
pass  all  the  laws  you  want  In  this  bodv, 
but  there  is  nobody  who  will  be  able  to 
stop  the  Arabs  from  selling  oil  to  the 
American  people  at  $14  a  barrel,  which 
they  are  doing  today.  Pass  all  the  laws 
you  want.  What  you  are  saying  is  we 
are  going  to  pass  a  law  to  stop  the  Amer- 
ican producer  from  selling  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  taking  the  money  and  rein- 
vesting it.  My  amendment  with  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax  requires  forced  feeding  of 
the  energy  industry  so  that  all  the 
money— all  the  money— goes  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  energ>'  industry,  thereby 
providing  more  abundant  product  and 
also  containing  the  economic  seeds  to  de- 
press the  price  of  oil  to  the  American 
people,  to  the  consumer.  There  is  onlv 
one  way  we  are  going  to  help  the  con- 
sumer. Not  by  appoi-tioning  the  scarcity 
but  by  providing  the  tools  to  increase  the 
quantity  so  that  the  market  forces  can 
come  into  play. 

I  have  tried  again  witli  my  colleague 
from  Indiana.  I  hope  it  has  had  some 
effect  on  his  substantial  Intellect.  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond  to  further 
questions. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
'will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield,  on 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska  a  question. 
I  hope  that  the  time  for  this  very  Inter- 
esting discourse  will  come  out  of  his 
time,  because  I  want  to  respond. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  wish  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  amendment?  We  have 
enough  Senators  now  to  order  them. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  is  with 
the  understanding  that  the  roUcall  vote 
will  not  occur  until  tomorrow  at  11:30 
a.m. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  be  benevolent  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  permit  me  to  have  a  little 
more  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yielded  as  nmch  lime  as 
V.  as  necessary. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  what  is  the  time  situ- 
ation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  12  minutes  remain- 
ing-. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  understand  that  we  have 
some  time  on  the  bill,  so  it  is  not  really 
a  crisis.  I  do  not  want  to  take  time  from 
t!ie  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, to  give  him  the  nece.s.sai-y  time  to 
debate  this  issue. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield  wha'c\cr  time  is 
necessary. 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska,  but  in  listening  to  him.  it 
Is  obviouslv  that  he  has  not  "rown  very 
many  chickens. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  not  drowned  any, 
either. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  because  the  Sena- 
tor has  not  been  famiUar  with  the  real 
problems  that  he  expresses  very  ade- 
quately and  accurately,  except  that  he 
left  out  one  factor,  and  that  is  that  in 
the  chicken  business,  you  have  free  en- 
terprise; you  have  competition  among 
chicken  producers. 

Basically,  what  determines  the  price 
of  chickens  today  on  the  free  market  is 
cost  and  competition.  You  do  not  have 
very  much  of  either  of  those  factors  in 
the  petroleum  industry  ritrht  now.  1 
letret  it. 

Mr,  GRAVEL,  Can  m.\-  colleague  .sub- 
>t  inflate  that? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  not  been  following  the  way  the  OPEC 
nations  are  setting  prices,  then  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ever 
can  get  through  to  him,  so  far  as  sub- 
stantiation is  concerned. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  should  like  to  add  one 
point:  How  can  we  legislate  on  OPEC? 
If  OPEC  is  the  problem,  let  us  talk 
about  foreign  policy.  We  are  legislating 
here  domestically,  not  on  OPEC. 

Mr.  BAYH,  If  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  permit  me  to  continue.  I  will  try  to 
deal  with  both  of  those  aspects. 


First  of  all,  the  basic  problem  with 
price  right  now  is  that  at  $11  or  $12  or 
whatever  the  latest  market  price  is  that 
Is  set  by  the  OPEC  nations,  that  is  where 
the  biggest  price  increases  come. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  had 
an  excellent  point,  which  certainly  was 
not  denied  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  when  he  said,  "Why  should 
we  establish  a  domestic  policy  which 
permits  oil  which  is  now  being  produced 
domestically  and  sold  to  the  consiuner  at 
$5.25  a  barrel — why  should  we  take  that 
ceiling  off  and  let  the  price  go  to  the 
price  it  is  being  assessed  to  the  consum- 
ing public  by  the  Arab  nations?"  If  we 
take  the  control  price  off  domestic  con- 
sumption, the  domestic  price  is  going  to 
go  up  to  the  international  price.  We  can- 
not control  OPEC,  but  we  can  control  the 
60  percent  of  oil  being  produced  domes- 
tically, and  I  think  we  would  be  irre- 
sponsible if  we  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
put  the  fundamentals  where  they  are, 
and  that  is  that  we  can  legislate  the  price 
of  oil  in  this  country.  We  cannot  legislate 
what  OPEC  does.  When  you  legislate  the 
price  of  oil  below  what  the  market  is.  you 
chase  capital  away  from  that  industry. 
When  you  do  that,  there  is  no  money  to 
drill;  there  is  no  money  to  find  oil.  What 
you  do  is  decrease  the  domestic  pool,  the 
amount  of  oil  you  will  have,  which  puts 
you  in  a  wor.se  position  with  respect  to 
OPEC. 

The  only  way  to  fight  OPZC  is  to  find 
more  oil,  to  develop  more  oil  and  gas,  so 
that  we  are  self-sufficient.  My  colleague, 
v/ith  his  logic — which  unfortunately 
seems  to  be  the  majority  logic  in  this 
body — insists  on  making  OPFC  more 
powerful  than  it  actually  is. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  respectfully  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  I  do  not  see 
how  one  can  reasonably  reach  that  con- 
clusion. The  FEA,  in  establishing  the 
ceiling,  takes  into  consideration  what  is 
profitable.  This  was  the  difference.  This 
is  the  imfortunate  lack  of  comparison — 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  fortunate  lack  of 
comparison— that  existed  between  the 
chicken  question  and  the  oil  question. 

Right  now,  one  cannot  say  that  the  oil 
companies  are  bleeding  at  $5.25  a  barrel. 
One  might  say  that  they  should  make 
$11,  $12,  $13,  or  $14.  If  I  were  an  oil  com- 
pany president,  I  would  be  pushing  to  try 
to  get  that  done,  too.  But  I  could  not 
honestly  say  that  I  was  not  making  a 
profit  at  $5.25  a  barrel.  I  might  be  able 
to  look  at  a  chart  and  say  that  I  am  not 
making  quite  as  much  as  the  corporate 
director  of  Standard  of  Indiana  is  mak- 
ing in  profit  on  petroleum  as  I  v,  ould  be 
if  I  were  making  mobile  homes  at  Sky- 
line. They  are  making  money. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (old  us 
last  fall  that  when  we  gave  them  that 
extra  dollar  from  S4.25  to  $5.25.  that 
increase  was  not  merited  by  increased 
costs. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  amendment  con- 
tains an  excessive  profits  tax  provision. 
so  that  there  is  no  way  that  the  profits 
of  oil  companies  can  be  increased 
through  thi-  device.  There  is  an  excess 
profits  tax  to  guard  against  what  the 
Senator  thinks  would  happen. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  studied  the  past  experiences  wc  have 


had  with  excess  profits  tax,  he  knows 
that  is  better  than  nothing.  There  are  19 
ways  to  skin  a  cat,  to  get  around  excess 
profits.  Take  30  days  vacation  and  assess 
it  as  part  of  the  expense  of  doing  busi- 
ness. There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  pad 
expenses  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  consiuner. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  the  oil  industry  is  the  only  indus- 
try that  pads  30-day  vacations? 
Mr.  BAYH.  No, 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Docs  the  Senator  say 
that  the  mobile  home  industry  is  virtue 
personified? 

What  really  is  the  case,  is  that  tliis  in- 
dustry is  no  different  from  any  other  in- 
dustry— it  has  its  good  and  its  bad.  If 
we  could  onl5-  raise  our  heads  above  this 
bias  and  look  at  the  economics  of  the 
situation.  I  do  not  like  to  be  cast  as  a 
defender  of  industry.  I  have  no  stake  in 
this.  All  I  understaiid  is  simple  eco- 
nomics. If  you  want  to  get  something,  you 
have  to  pay  for  it.  When  you  think  you 
can  kid  the  American  people  that  they 
are  going  to  set  sometliing  without  pay- 
ing for  it,  you  are  charting  a  road  to  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  know  tliat  the  Senator 
dof s  not  interpret  wiiat  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  saying  in  disagreement  as  im- 
pusning  his  motives  or  that  he  takes  his 
position  on  anything  but  a  basic,  equi- 
table position. 

I  feel  that  the  simple  economics  he 
is  using  is  simple  in  another  way,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  2-plus-2-equals-4  eco- 
nomies. There  is  one  difference  between 
the  oil  industry  right  now  and  other  in- 
dustries, and  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  that  the 
major  problem  is  caused  by  the  cartel 
which  is  operating  effectively  in  the  pe- 
troleum business.  It  is  not  operating  in 
the  ciiicken  business.  It  is  not  operating 
in  the  mobile  home  business.  It  is  not  op- 
erating in  the  dairy  business.  It  is  not  op- 
erating in  all  the  other  industries  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  tried  to 
compare. 

None  of  us  wants  to  fix  prices.  The 
reason  we  are  doing  it  with  petroleum  is 
that  petroleum  prices  are  being  fixed  by 
a  few  small  nations.  Competition  is  not 
working,  and  we  do  not  have  free  enter- 
prise. We  do  not  have  oil  established  as 
we  have  the  price  of  chickens  established. 
Mr.  GRAVEL,  I  would  like  to  add  to 
the  w  isdom  of  the  body  in  this  regard  by 
stating  that  there  persists  a  mistaken 
insistence  that  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing to  OPEC  with  this  legislation,  I 
have  read  this  bill.  I  do  not  .see  anything 
here  about  OPEC. 

We  are  all  talking  about  OPEC:  we 
are  going  to  do  something  to  the  Arabs. 
To  llie  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  cannot 
pass  laws  to  do  anything  to  the  Arabs, 
so  pass  all  the  laws  you  want.  The  only 
people  you  are  going  to  punish  are  the 
industry  and  the  American  iJeople.  That 
is  simple.  It  is  not  complicated. 

People  can  rant  and  rave  about  how 
the  Arabs  arc  gouging  us.  and  I  agree.  If 
I  do  not  w  ant  to  be  gouged  by  the  Arabs, 
then  I  hoiie  I  have  my  own  oil  and  gas 
to  use. 

Wliat  we  arc  doing  is  passing  legisla- 
tion to  not  provide  the  American  people 
with  oil  and  gas.  We  are  passing  legisla- 
tion that  will  cause  us  to  have  to  buy 
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iiioie   OPEC   0,1.   Tliat  i.-.   what   we  are 
passing. 

Mr.  BAYH  Let  :ne  .say  to  my  f;ie:id 
from  Alaska  tiiat  I  wish  it  were  pos.sible 
for  us  to  legislate  to  get  at  OPEC.  Oh. 
Lord,  how  I  wi^h  it  wcie  p<;.Nsible.  It  i.s 
not.  But  I  do  not  see  hov.  we  can  reah.>ti- 
cally  a.s.sevs  the  total  international  pe- 
troleum supply-demand  price  situation 
a.s  we  would  like  to.  or  how  we  can  com- 
l>are  that  to  chicken;-  or  other  commodi- 
tie.*;  that  my  frieiid  from  A!a.-;ka  hn.'; 
alludt'd  to.  witliout  rccosni/inj;  the  fatt 
that  what  OPEC  i.s  doing  i.s  having  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  total  dem.uid- 
.vupply  price  picture,  mternationally  as 
well  as  nationally. 

I  say  to  my  friend  fioin  .Maska  that  I 
think  the  one  thing  that  Cnuu'rc.-s  h;'."- 
done  that  is  p.oing  to  have  a  more  sig- 
nificant impact  on  determining  where 
these  oil  com.panies  are  going  to  explore 
and  develop  resources  is  what  vc  did  in 
that  tax  bill. 

I  say.  looking  at  the  f;,ct.';  and  fifrures. 
if  I  were  the  corporate  president  of  a 
major  international  oil  company — and  I 
do  not  think  these  people  are  scoundrels. 
I  think  they  have  a  responsibility  to 
their  stockholders  to  try  to  make  as 
much  money  as  they  can.  It  is  our  re- 
siwnsibility.  those  of  us  who  arc  resiKin- 
sible  to  a  broader  constituency,  to  try  to 
keep  them  fiom  doins  that  if.  i:ideed  \' 
has  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
( oiisumer. 

La.^t  year  o;-  the  first  part  of  this  year 
if  I  were  a  corporate  president  of  an  oil 
company.  Ijecause  of  the  various  tjx 
mcchani.^m.s  that  existed.  I  would  have 
had  a  much  greater  incentive  to  de\e!oii 
a  field  in  Algeria.  Standard  of  Indiann. 
for  example,  last  fall,  entered  into  a  S^-iO- 
some  million  contract  with  the  Alt'crlan 
Government,  and  kept  49  percent  of  it 
because  of  the  royalty  situ.ition.  and  be- 
cause of  the  depletion  situation.  That 
was  the  maior  reason  tlicy  '.vere  develop- 
ing oil  in  foreign  count nes  and  were  not 
doing  it  here  at  home,  because  they  had 
a  bigger  tax  break  abroad  than  they  h.ad 
here  at  home.  I  think  now  we  have  dealt 
with  that  and  I  tr.ink  we  are  goinK  to 
see  this  greater  development  and  ex- 
ploration take  place  right  here  at  home 
that  we  would  like  to  have. 

I  .salute  my  colleague  for  having  that 
excess  profits  tax  in  there.  I  commend 
him  for  that.  But  I  think  that  violates 
one  of  the  old  geometric  axioms,  that  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  paints  is 
a  straight  line.  It  does  not  make  much 
sense  to  me  tliat  we  ought  to  let  oil 
prices  go  up  to  $12  or  .$13  or  $14  a  barrel 
and  then  take  it  away  from  the  oil  com- 
panies in  order  to  keep  the  oil  company 
profits  from  being  unconscionable,  be- 
cause in  the  meantime,  the  consumer.- 
are  paying  $12  or  $14  a  barrel,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
assess  that  kind  of  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  Senator  from  .Maska  has  not  sug- 
gested that  the  price  of  oil  i-  not  point? 
to  rise. 

Mr.  GRA\EL.  There  is  no  question 
that  it  will. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  who  is  going  to  pay 
tlie  lugher  price? 

Mr.  GnAXTTL  Obviously,  the  con- 
sumers. 


Mr  BAYH.  So  the  onl.^  thin;,  wc  are 
going  to  get  is  additional  tux  to  the  cou- 
sii:ner. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Oh  tai.  wt  a;e  going  to 
t:ct  more  oil. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Two  a:,d  a  liaU  tnnc.-  tl;e 
price  is  going  to  be  paid  for  Liiat  iier- 
ceniage  of  domestic  production  now  be- 
ing coi'-trolled  at  $,5.25.  I  do  not  think 
v.e  are  going  to  gut  that  much  inciea.se 
of  oil  discovery  and  production.  I  say, 
wiUi  all  due  respect,  lo  my  colleague 
from  .ALu-ka.  The  consutners  are  going 
lo  pa\  through  the  nose  for  thai  oil. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Presidciu.  liow 
ir.uch  time  do  I  ha\e  rttiiaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OIFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  10  minute.s  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  a.-k  ihal  I  be  notified 
'.'hen  I  have  5  minutes  remaining. 

Addressing  tlie  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Die  facts  are  that  tiie  price  of  oil  ha.s 
been  increasing.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
reverse  that  tide  except  to  get  more 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  domestic 
oil  compames  so  they  can  produce  more. 

I  do  want  to  dispel  one  vieu  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  and  other  colleagues 
may  have.  There  arc  oil  companies  tliat 
are  for  this  legLsIation.  Theie  are  oil 
(oiupanies  that  have  already  lad  tlicm- 
sclves  gutted  and  do  not  want  to  coin- 
Pv'te.  When  they  see  the  Go'.einmenl  do- 
ing .something  fa\orable.  tlien.  of  course, 
they  want  to  get  at  the  public  tiough.  T 
.siiy  theic  are  oil  companies,  majors,  that 
vant  to  sec  Uiis  Icui.slation  pa.s.-ed.  That 
may  come  as  a  re; elation  to  my  colleaL;ue 
from  Indiana  and  td  other  (jlleagues. 
but  tli'^^y  do. 

The  oil  iiidustr.v  is  really  divided  on 
this  i-suf.  The  majority,  who  still  be- 
lieve in  tree  enterprise,  are  willing.'  to 
take  their  risk.-,  with  that  system.  But 
unfortunately  some  of  tlicm  ha\  e  already 
been  spoon  fed  and  it  is  just  the  begin- 
ning of  the  annihilation  of  the  last 
\i>tiees  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

AL,ain.  tlie  fact.'^  are  clear.  I  cite  the 
fact.s  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  amount  of  crude  oil  that  is  being  im- 
Ii.irted  into  the  United  States,  from  1972. 
has  increased  fioin  2.217  million  barrels 
iwr  day  to.  nov. .  3  85  million.  Unles^s  we 
call  provide  th  ■  (  apital  to  revcr.se  that 
situation,  we  are  goin^^  to  have  what  has 
occurred  in  other  areas  of  our  economy 
when  we  have  reco'-;nized  a  disaster — 
a  flight  of  capital.  Unfortunately,  the 
smt-Jmcnt  of  Congress  at  tiiis  point  in 
ti:nc  i.s  an  excess  amount  of  emotion  for 
tlie  consumer,  sincerely  felt,  but  mifor- 
tunately.  illogically  developed  to  its  con- 
( lusion.  There  is  only  one  w.ay  to  pro\  ide 
cheaper  oil  for  the  American  people,  and 
that  is  for  the  United  States  of  Ann;  ica 
to  produce  more  oil. 

My  collca'-ue  cites  that  we  did  the 
ri^ht  thing  by  cuttiir:  out  depletion  and 
other  things.  That  may  very  well  be.  But 
the  actual  fact  of  what  happened — and 
I  can  show  him  in  chart. s — is  that  when 
we  had  the  depletion  cut  in  1969.  there 
V,  as  a  decrease  in  the  search  for  oil  and 
gai>.  Obviously,  as  a  result  of  our  action 
three  weeks  ago,  there  wiH  be  another 
decline  in  tiie  search  for  oil  and  gas  in 
this  country,  which  means  that  we  will 
iiave  to  import  more  oil.  oil  that  is  $14 


a  barrel.  If  we  were  to  permit  the  free 
market  forces  to  work,  oil  would  rLse  to 
$12  a  barrel. 

Under  my  proposal,  with  the  excess 
profits  tax.  that  money  w  ould  be  guaran- 
teed to  go  into  expansion  of  the  industry. 
There  v  ould  be  increased  exploration  fo>. 
oU  and  gas.  More  oil  and  gas  would  coine 
back  to  the  marketplace,  resulting  in 
fewer  purcha.ses  abroad.  This  would 
make  oil  and  gas  cheaper  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  find  it  \ery  difficult  to  under.si;-.u«! 
w  liy  this  is  so  ditficult  to  perceive. 

My  colleague  from  Indiana,  in  hi.s  de- 
bate with  me.  slates  that  the  oil  com- 
panies are  makinL'  exorbitiint  profits  and 
we  sliould  not  liave  bleeding  hearts  for 
till  in.  But  when  we  look  at  the  faces,  we 
see  the  oil  companies  are  no  different 
from  any  other  American  industry. 

When  we  look  at  the  legislation  we  arc 
pa-sinij.  especially  section  123.  it  is  ironic 
What  we  are  sajing  is  that  we  will  not 
permit  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  to  use  his  best  judgmen;  to  cut 
off  controls  when  he  thinks  it  is  right. 
My  I  olleague  from  Indiana  was  here  in 
1970.  when  this  body  passed  tlie  standbv 
wage  and  price  controls.  We  passed  ii 
;aving  that  we  should  not  get  involvec: 
in  the  details,  we  sliould  give  tlie  powc; 
to  the  executive  and  if  they,  in  tlieii- 
w  i.sdom.  decided  to  use  it.  let  them  use 
it  If  they  do  not  want  to  use  it.  ilu>  do 
not  have  to  use  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OEFICER.  Tile  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  consumed  5  min- 
utes of  his  time.  There  aie  5  minutes 
lemaining. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Now  this  body,  in  its 
wisdom,  savs  we  do  not  trust  the  execu- 
tive: they  might  decontrol  old  oil,  so 
therefore,  we  are  going  to  lock  it  in.  Now . 
tiie  oil  companies  are  faced  with  the  los- 
of  the  S2  biUioii  depletion  incentive  and 
will  have  to  ab.sorb  thai  loss  in  their 
profit  structure.  There  is  no  way  that 
the  executive  can  give  solace  to  that  in- 
dustry if  it  is  merited,  because  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  wisdom,  got  locked  Into 
concrete.  I  must  say  I  am  mast  chagrined 
that  we  have  taken  that  course  of  action. 

I  rc-erve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
u;iiil  tomorrow,  before  we  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  pe-imit 
!!a,>  to  have  a  couple  more  minutes? 

.Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield  whatever  time  the 
'■•'  nator  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fiom  Alaska  has  4  minutes  remain- 
in  i;  for  tomorrow. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recoj;- 
)!i.^ed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say 
liiat.  contrary  to  the  asscs.sment  of  my 
friend  from  Alaska.  I  do  not  find  Con- 
gress locked  in  concrete  at  all.  I  find  U'^ 
dealing  with  a  very  difficult  situation. 
trying  as  best  as  we  can  lo  reconcile  all 
tlie  competing  interests,  and  putting, 
understandably  and  rightfully  so.  I  think, 
the  interest  of  the  consimier  first. 

One  thing  that  we  really  overlooked 
here,  I  think,  in  examining  the  Congres- 
..lonal  approach  to  this  problem,  is  tliat 
we  are  importing  about,  I  think,  around 
40  percent  of  the  petroleum — that  Is 
.artel  priced  petroleum  that  the  Senator 
■uni  Alaska  and  tlie  Senator  from  In- 
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diana  have  been  discussing — and  that 
about  60  percent,  give  or  take  a  percent 
or  two.  of  all  the  oil  that  we  use  in  this 
country  is  produced  here  at  home. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  to  look 
at  the  pricing  of  that  60  percent,  because 
we  look  at  the  way  that  the  Congress  and 
the  country  now  are  governing  the  price 
of  domestic  oil  production,  we  will  see,  I 
think,  that  we  have  drawn  a  pretty  good 
line  on  one  side  in  which  we  protect  the 
consumer  and  on  the  other  sicie  in  which 
we  create  an  increase  in  incentive  for 
additional  production. 

About  60  percent  of  the  domestic  oil 
which  is  now  being  produced  and  used 
here  at  home  is  controlled  at  $5.25  a 
barrel.  That  is  what  is  called  "old  oil." 
About  13  percent  is  stripper  wells,  or  rel- 
atively small  producers,  and  that  is  ex- 
empted and  thus  goes  at  the  internation- 
al price.  Twenty-seven  percent  is  new  oil, 
and  that  is  left  free  to  fluctuate.  It  is 
now  at  about  $12.40  because  of  the  $1 
increase  that  was  imposed  by  the  tax  put 
on  by  the  President.  Prior  to  that  it  was 
about  $11.40  a  barrel. 

What  concerns  me  and  what  I  think 
is  really  erroneous  about  the  logic  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  as  far  as  the  incen- 
tive is  concerned,  is  that  we  all  want  to 
create  whatever  incentive  is  necessary 
for  the  oil  companies  to  go  out  and  ex- 
plore and  develop  the  new  oil.  There  is 
no  control  right  now,  may  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  in  the  Senate,  on  the  price  of 
new  oil.  There  is  every  incentive  for  oil 
company  executives  to  go  out  there  and 
explore  for  new  oil,  if  they  are  concerned 
about  the  price,  because  new  oil  prices 
fluctuate  in  proximity  to  the  interna- 
tional market. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  say,  "All 
right,  Mr.  Oil  Company  Executive,  we 
are  going  to  let  you  get  what  the  market 
will  bear  internationally  for  new  oil  that 
you  go  out  and  explore  for  and  develop. 
That  is  why  we  have  not  controlled  new 
oil,  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  develop- 
ment. But  on  that  old  oil  that  is  already 
in  the  ground,  for  which  you  have  al- 
ready drilled  the  holes,  put  up  the  der- 
ricks, and  invested  the  resources,  we  are 
not  going  to  let  you  go  out  and  make  a 
windfall  rlpoff  of  about  $7  a  barrel  on 
that.  We  are  going  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer by  saying  that  60  percent  of  the 
oil,  oil  that  was  discovered  years  ago.  Is 
going  to  be  controlled  at  $5.25.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  to  provide  an  Incentive  to 
develop  new  resources,  to  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  wants  done,  we  are 
going  to  meet  that  very  legitimate  re- 
quirement by  decontrolling  the  price  of 
the  new  oil. "^' 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
already  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  am  speaking  on  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  might  be  well  to  in- 
dicate that  for  eveiy  barrel  of  new  oil 
produced,  we  release  '-.  barrel  of  old  oil 
to  the  new  oil  price,  which  runs  up  the 
price  to  some  extent  for  the  producers 
who  already  have  old  oil  in  production. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  wise  in  interjectint;  that  at  this 


time.  It  reinforces  what  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  was  saying,  which  is  that 
we  really  do  not  need  to  decontrol  the 
old  oil  already  in  the  ground  to  provide 
an  incentive  to  explore  and  develop  new- 
reserves. 

The  price  at  the  international  market 
being  set  by  the  cartel  has  very  little 
relation  at  all  to  what  it  costs,  contrary 
to  what  was  the  situation  before  the  em- 
bargo and  contrary  to  the  situation  that 
exists  Insofar  as  the  chickens  and  hogs 
we  \|i'ere  discussing  earlier  are  concerned. 
The  price  is  being  established  by  the 
OPEC  countries  assessing  all  they  can 
get,  by  limiting  production  and  really 
socking  it  to  us. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  international 
prices  are  set  by  the  cartel  in  that  man- 
ner, as  an  Incentive  to  new  oil  discovery 
and  ultimate  production  we  will  let  that 
new  domestic  oil  price  fluctuate  clear  up 
to  the  rlpoff  price  of  the  cartels,  and  if 
that  Is  not  tough,  add  in  the  additional 
barrel  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  That  ought  to  be  enough  of  an 
Incentive.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
resort  to  a  device  I  have  seen  used  here- 
tofore  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition,  and  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  315. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  that  while  there  Is 
an  amendment  pending,  he  cannot  call 
up  another  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  cannot  call  up  an- 
other amendment?  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  have  a  unanimous - 
consent  agreement  that  we  will  stack  up 
the  amendments  and  vote  on  all  of  them 
tomorrow.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  4'i  minutes, 
on  this  amendment  until  tomorrow, 
which  is  covered  by  the  unanimous -con- 
sent agreement,  and.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  dialog,  I  wish  to  call  up  an- 
other amendment  which  I  have,  which 
I  think  would  certainly  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka were  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  in  that  manner,  would  that  not 
be  in  order  under  the  original  agree- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  to 
proceed  with  the  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  until  the  hour  of  4:30.  which 
has  nearly  arrived,  and  at  that  time  it 
would  be  In  order  to  call  up  a  further 
amendment.  However,  by  unanimous 
consent,  this  amendment  could  be  laid 
aside  until  tomorrow,  reserving  the  4 
minutes  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  and  at  that  time  a  new  amend- 
ment could  be  called  up. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  was  the  under- 
standing that  we  had.  So  I  do  not  see 
why  it  would  not  be  in  order  to  call  up 


a  new  amendment  now,  or  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  call  up  a  new  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  proper  to  ask  unanimous  consent. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  15 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  315. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  to  my  own  request,  for  a  point  of 
information,  does  the  Chair  construe 
that  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington precluded  the  consideration  of  all 
other  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  the 
Chair  merely  says  it  precludes  it  during 
the  time  reserved  for  debate  on  this 
amendment,  unless  it  is  otherwise  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  A  further  inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Since  I  have  another 
amendment  in  addition  to  amendment 
No.  315,  I  assume  tomorrow  I  could  call 
up  that  amendment,  and  be  allotted  the 
proper  hour  or  one-half  hour,  and  I 
would  not  be  precluded  from  doing  so; 
is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  lon_' 
as  two  amendments  of  the  same  prece- 
dence are  not  pending  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Has  the  Chair  ruled  on 
my  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  pending  amendment  will  be 
laid  aside  and  another  amendment  called 
up. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  315. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   Alaska    (Mr.    Gr.'^vti  i 
proposes  an  amentJment  mimbered  315. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Gravel's  amendment  <No.  315)  is 
as  follows : 

On  page  97,  beginning  with  line  4,  strike 
out  all  through  line  13  on  page  98  and  liwerl 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'Sec.  122.  Expiration  of  Mandatory 
Allocation  Program. — Notwlth.standlng  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  other- 
law,  the  regulation  promulgated  and  made 
effective  under  section  4 (a I  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  AUcx'atlon  Act  of  1973  shall 
terniinate  August  31,  1975.  except  that,  all 
authority  under  such  regulation  relating  to 
prices  which  may  be  specified  for  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum 
product.s  shall  terminate  on  tlie  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.". 

On  pat;e  113,  immediately  after  l:ne  17. 
iuicn  the  following: 

•TIILE  III— EXCESSIVE  PROFITS  T.\X 
■•Sec.  301.  (n)  Subtitle  A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccxie  of  1954  (relating  to  Income 
taxes)  i.s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 
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••  CHAPTER       7— TAX        ON        EXCESSIVE 

FOSSIL   FUEL   PROFITo 
'■  Sec.  1601    Imposition  of  tax. 
••  Sec.   160:2.  Credit      for      reinvestment      In 
domestic  areas. 

■  Sec    1603.  Excess  fci--«il  tuel  profits  income. 
"  Sec.   1604    Rehited  LOj-poralions. 

"  'Sec.   1605    Dennitions;   special  rules;  regu- 
lations 
■    Sec.    1601.   I.mposition   of    T.ax. 

•■  "There  is  imposed  on  the  excess  fossil  fuel 
profits  income  of  ev-ry  c,  rooiatlon  for  any 
taxable  year  ending  alier  December  3!.  1974. 
and  before  January  1,  1980,  a  t.ix  of  80  per- 
cent 

■•  Sec.   1602.   Creioit 

•  ■  la)  Generm.  Rvi  f  — T:iere  is  allowed  to 
each  corporation  liable  lor  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  1601  for  the  taxable  year,  as  a 
credit  against  svicli  tax,  an  amount  etiiial  to 
the  amount  of  such  corporations  qualified 
investment  for  the  taxable  year. 

■    lb)    Rfcomputation  ok  T.ix  .\nd  Credit 

O.-.-    CfMlLATtVE    B.ASIS  — 

■'■|1)  In  cener.m. —  In  tlie  ca.se  of  each 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  suhsection 
referred  to  a.s  current  period")  the  tax- 
payer's li.ibilitv  lor  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 1601  and  his  credit  under  thus  .section 
shall  be  recomputed  by  ireatms;  the  current 
period  and  all  prior  taxable  periods  as  one 
taxable  period  i  herein. it  ter  in  this  .subsec- 
tion referred  to  as     recompiit.ttlon  period"). 

■""(2)  Effect  of  recompctmion  — If  the 
sum  of  the  taxp.iyers  net  tax  liability  for  the 
current  periud  and  for  each  prior  taxable 
period  exceeds  his  net  tax  liaoility  for  the 
reccmputation   period — 

■■  lA)  a  portion  of  .such  excess  i  not  greater 
than  the  amount  by  which  tlie  tax  imposed 
by  section  1601  for  the  current  period  is 
greater  th.m  the  credit  allowable  by  this  sec- 
tion for  the  current  period)  shall  be  applied 
to,  and  shall  reduce,  the  amount  of  "the  tax 
imposed  by  section  1601  ior  tlie  current  pe- 
riod,   and 

""iBi  the  ren-», under  of  such  excess  -hall 
be  treated  as  an  overpavment  of  the  t.ix  im- 
posed by  section  3601  for  the  current  period. 

"  '(3)  Net  t.\x  ii.Miii.irY  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  svib.section.  the  term  "net  tax 
liability  '  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
period,  the  excess  i  If  any)  of  the  amount  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  1601  for  such 
period  lor.  in  the  case  of  the  lecomputation 
period,  would  be  imposed  for  such  period) 
over  the  credit  allowable  by  this  section  for 
auch  period. 

'•'Sec.   1603.  Excess  Fossil.  Fuei    Profits  In- 
come, 

"  For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
"excess  fossil  fuel  profits  income"  means  the 
amount  by  which  tlie  fossil  fuel  profits  in- 
come of  a  coiporation  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  the  larger  of — 

•  I  1 )  the  average  annual  fossil  fuel  profits 
income  of  that  corporation  for  the  base  pe- 
riod; or 

"12)    an  amount  equal   to  an  annual  re- 
turn for  that  taxable  year  of   15  percent  on 
capital    investment    by    that   corporation    in 
fossil  fuel  indtistry  activities, 
"  "Sf.c.  1604.  Foreign  Source  Income, 

""  "In  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
thi.s  chapter  to  any  domestic  corporation, 
fossil  fuel  profits  income  from  a  .source  with- 
out the  United  States  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  the  taxable  year  of  tlie  domestic 
corporation  in  which  such  profits  are  earned, 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"'   Stc.    .605    Definitions;      Spelial      Ruies; 
Regulations. 

■  (a)  Definitions —For  purposes  of  this 
chapter — 

""■il)  Base  rERion  -The  term  '"base  pe- 
riod" means.  In  the  case  of  any  corporation, 
11. c  first  fo--:r  '..ixuf'!.--  years  of  that  corpora- 
ti-u  beginnius  after  December  31.  1969. 


■|21  Fossil  fuel  industry  acthity. — 
The  term  "fossil  fuel  industry  activity  ' 
means  the  business  of  extracting,  refining, 
transporting,  distributing,  manufacturing, 
producing,  or  selling  gas,  coal,  petroleum, 
petrolcvim  products,  or  products  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  extraction,  refining,  trans- 
portation, di'tnbutio!!.  manufacture,  produc- 
tion, or  sale  of  gas,  coal,  petroleum  or  petro- 
leum products. 

"•"(3)  Fcssil  fuel  profits  incomf;. -The 
term  "fossil  fuel  profit  income  means  the 
taxable  income  of  a  corporation  derived  from 
fossil  fuel  industry  actuities. 

"""(4)  Qu.\L!FLFn  INVESTMENT —For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  any  person  s  fjuulified 
investment  for  any  taxable  period  is  the 
nraount  paid  or  incurred  by  such  pcr,son 
durini,'  such  taxable  period  (wilh  respect  to 
areas  within  the  United  States  or  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  Stales)    for — 

"'(A)  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs,  or  geological  and  geophysical  costs  of 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  geothermal  deposits 
or  wells, 

•■■(B)  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  the  following 
Items  but  only  if  the  original  use  of  such 
items  begins  wi'h  such  per.son: 
"■ii)  deprcci.ible  assets  used  for — 
"ill  the  exploration  for  or  the  develop- 
ni.ent  or  production  of  coal,  oil,  or  gas  (in- 
cluding development  or  protUiction  from  oil 
^liale) , 

■'  (III  converting  oil  shale,  coal,  or  liquid 
hvdrocarbons  into  oil  or  gas,  or 

■■"(III)  refining  oil  or  gas  (but  not  be- 
M.  iKl  the  primary  product  stage  i, 

"■■(ill  pipelines  for  gathering,  transmit- 
i.ing,  or  dislribuling  oil  or  gas.  and  facilities 
I  such  .IS  pumping  stations)  directly  related 
to  the  use  of  such  pipelines, 

"  iC)  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil 
and  gas, 

■  (D)  the  acquisition  of  oil  and  gas  lease.= 
!  other  than  ott-shore  oil  and  ga,s  leases),  but 
the  aggregate  amount  which  mav  be  taken 
into  account  under  this  subpar.igraph  for 
any  taxable  period  shall  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  aitereyate  of  the  amounts  which  may 
be  taken  into  account  bv  the  taxpayer  undei 
subparagraphs  (A»,  iB),  and  iCi  for  sucii 
period,  and 

'    lE)   the  discover;.,  development,  or  util- 
l^aMon  of  any  other  energy  source   (includ- 
ing amounts  paid  or  incurred  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  depreciable   assets  and   for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  of  fa- 
cilities  in   connection    therewith). 
■"(b)    Special  Rules  — 
"  "( 1 )    Return  on  Cai-h  al  — 
'"  ■   (A  I    In  general. — For  purposes  of  .sec- 
ilon  160,  return  on  capital  Investment  shall 
be  determined  by  computing  a  corporation's 
fossil    fuel    profits    income    for    the    taxable 
year  as   ^   percentage  of  the  amount  of  us 
capital    investment    in    fossil    fuel    industry 
activities  during  the  taxable  year 

"iBi  Exclusions. — In  computing  retiiri 
on  capital  investment  there  shall  be  ex- 
cb'ded  from  consideration — 

■  li)  the  excess  of  any  amount  allowed 
as  ,1  deduc'.ion  under  section  613  (relating 
to  percentage  depletion  i  over  the  amount 
allowable  under  section  fill  for  cost  de- 
pletion: 

■■'(ill  any  amounts  allowed  ns  a  deduc- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  263(C)  (relating  to  intangible  drill- 
ing and  development  costs  in  the  case  of 
oil  ind  gas  wells)  in  connection  with  any 
oil  or  gas  well  which  is  commercially  pro- 
ductive under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  hia  delegate;  and 

■■  ■  I  111  I  with  respect  to  each  uein  of  section 
1250  property  las  cleiined  in  .section  1250 
(c)i,  the  amo-uit  by  which  the  deduction 
allowable  for  the  taxable  year  for  exhaus- 
tion. we:ir  and  tear,  obsolescence,  or  amorti- 
zation exceeds  the  depreciation  ded-actton 
which  would  have  been  allowable  for  ihp 
taxable   year   had    the   taxpa>er   dcpreci.aed 


the  projertv  ur.der  the  straight  line  method 
for  each  taxable  year  of  its  useful  life 
(determined  without  regard  to  section 
167(ki)  for  which  the  taxp.iyer  has  held 
the  property. 

■■■i2i  Changes  in  corporation  structlr;, 
voi.r.vi;  OF  BU.siNEss.  ETC.— In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter — 

•••(A)  mcome,  expenditures,  gains,  and 
losses  not  related  to  fossil  fuel  Industry 
activities  shall  be  disregarded;  and 

■■  ■(B)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  average  annual 
tossil  fuel  profits  Income  for  the  ba,se  period 
-hall  be  adjusted  to  take  Into  account 
changes  in  corporate  structure,  mergers,  vol- 
ume of  pro(i;icis  handled,  changes  In  product 
hue  and  otiicr  matters  in  such  a  manner  as 
neces.-ary.  to  reflect  equitably  that  part  of 
the  fij.ssil  fuel  profits  income  for  the  taxable 
year  which  is  subject  to  treatment  as  excess 
profits  from  fossil  fuel  industry  activities  as 
compared  to  ilie  profits  from  those  activities 
during  the  base  period. 

■■(c)  Members  of  Aftiliated  Group. — If 
tw  o  or  more  corporations  are  members  of  an 
affiliated  group  making  a  consolidated  return 
with  le.-uect  to  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter 
1  for  a  taxable  year  or  year.5  which  include 
any  enure  taxable  period,  such  corporations 
shall  be  treated  as  one  person  for  purposes 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1601  for  such 
taxable  period  and  for  purposes  of  the  credit 
agaliv-^i.  uch  tax  allowable  under  section 
iC02. 

"■(d)  RiGii.ATiONs. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  cliapter,'. 

■(b)  Section  11  of  the  Internal  Reven'.ie 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  corpora- 
tions) IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  "igi  Ta:-;  Not  To  Apply  to  Excess  Fossil 
Fuel  Profits  Income — The  provisions  of  this 
section  apply  only  to  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  of  a  corporation  for  the  taxable  year 
■A'hich  is  excess  fo.ssil  fuel  profits  income  (a-^ 
defined  in  section  1603)  of  that  corporation 
tor  that  taxable  year  as  equals  the  amouir. 
of  the  credit  claimed  under  section  1602  by 
that  corporation  for  the  taxable  year.", 
■■(C)  Technical  Amendments. — 
■■(li  Section  12  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
cross  references  relating  to  tax  on  corpora- 
tion.-) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■■(9)  For  tax  on  excess  fossil  fuel  profits 
income,  see  chapter  7.'. 

■■(2)  Section  21  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
effect  of  changes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion : 

■■■if)  Changes  RTade  by  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975.— In  applying  subsection 
(a)  for  tlie  taxable  year  of  a  corporation 
which  IS  not  a  calendar  year,  tiie  tax  impose(' 
under  section  1601  shall  be  treated  as  a 
change  in  a  rate  of  tax.'. 

■■(3)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  .\ 
cf  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  tl:c 
end  thereof  the  following  item: 
"  Chapier  7  Tax  on  exce.sslve  fossil  fuel 
profits.', 
■■id)  Ti:e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  iii 
delei-'aie  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  bui  i.i 
any  e\c-nt  not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  daie  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  ^T•.^-  is 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  draft  of 
any  technical  and  conforming  cha-.-.ges  in 
tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
are  neccs.sary  to  reflect  throughout  such 
Code  (he  changes  in  the  substantive  provi- 
sions ol  law  made  by  this  title. 

"it)  The  amendments  made  by  this  title 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31.  1974. ■'. 

My.  GR.A.VEL,  Mr.  President,  all  that 
ilii-,   ahiciiciinent   does  is   to  strike   out. 
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section  122,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  mandatory  allocation  program,  and 
insert  in  lieu  tliereof  my  excess  profits 
tax. 

This  would  permit  us  to  arrive  at  a 
free  economy  while  still  maintaining 
other  facets  of  the  allocation  program  to 
guarantee  that  the  recipients,  the  job- 
bers, the  small  distributors,  can  still  be 
privy  to  the  beneficence  of  Government 
a.s  it  tries  to  make  decisions  in  lieu  of  the 
marketplace,  as  imperfect  as  that  may 
be.  But  that  is  the  essence  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment, 

I  would  like  to  addre.ss  my  questions 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  If,  taking  the 
report  on  the  bill  that  we  have,  that  is, 
the  report  on  S,  622 — if  I  could  have  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  from  Ohio — 
if  I  could  secure  the  attention  of  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  and  his  assistants — 
if  they  might  turn  to  page  23  of  the  re- 
port, "The  Standby  Energy  ^Authorities 
Act,"  of  the  report  on  page  23,  under  sec- 
tion 203  it  lists  certain  items  that  are 
required  of  the  administration,  of  the 
FEA,  setting  forth  certain  standards, 
and  there  are  several  things  that  fright- 
en me  in  that  list,  because  I  harken 
back  to  the  original  allocation  bill,  and 
when  I  look  at  some  of  tlie  items  there 
that  we  asked  for  and  saw  the  results. 
The  one  I  would  like  to  ask  about  is 
item  'H),  if  my  colleague  perceives  that 
one.  which  says,  and  I  will  read: 

These   Federal   initiatives  shall   Include — 

And  the  one  that  it  makes  mention  of 
is  item  (h)  — 

standards  for  reasonable  controls  and  re- 
strictions on  discretionary  transportation  ac- 
tivities upon  which  the  basic  economic  vital- 
icy  of  the  country  does  not  depend; 

I  Icnow  what  we  did  with  the  alloca- 
tion bill,  and  we  did  it  to  the  industry, 
but  I  am  afraid  of  what  might  happen 
to  this  body  when  we  begin  to  do  it  to 
the  American  people,  and  so  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleague,  since  they  are 
laying  down  policy  as  to  what  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  will  do,  if  he  would  tell 
me  what  he  thinks  (h)  means, 

Mr,  GLENN.  Yes:  I  would  be  glad  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  refer  my  colleague  to  the  report  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  together  with  the 
minority  and  additional  views,  on  S.  622, 
page  52 — does  the  Senator  have  that? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  same  report. 

Mr,  GLENN,  The  detailed  section-by- 
section  analysis,  page  52 — does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  have  a  copy  there? — un- 
der section  (h)  it  is  explained,  and  I 
quote: 

standards  for  reasonable  controls  and  re- 
strictions on  discretionary  transportation  ac- 
tivities upon  which  the  basic  economic  vital- 
ity of  the  country 

Mr,  GRAVEL,  I  want  to  apologize;  I  do 
not  think  I  have  the  same  item  on  page 
52 — I  have  it.  I  am  sorrj\ 

Mr,  GLENN.  Page  52,  where  the  para- 
graph starts  at  (h>. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  see  it. 

Mr,  GLENN,  (h)  Standards  for  rea- 
sonable controls  and  restrictions  on  dis- 
cretionary transportation  activities  upon 
which  the  basic  economic  vitality  of  the 
counti-y  does  not  depend. 

The  committee  expects  that  a  broad 
range  of  options  will  be  suggested  to  in- 


fluence transportation  practices  of  indi- 
viduals and  businesses  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficient use  of  energy.  The  creation  of 
bicycle  paths  and  bicycle  and  motorcycle 
lanes  for  commuters  and  the  designation 
of  automobile-free  areas  or  areas  in 
which  reduced  parking  will  be  available 
can  shift  transportation  habits  away 
from  the  automobile  to  other  more  efii- 
cient  modes. 

Policies  to  discourage  purely  discre- 
tionary driving  involving  r:duced  hours 
of  operation  for  service  stations,  pur- 
chase limitations  or  "odd-even"  pur- 
chase plans  are  o'^tions  for  consid- 
eration. However,  with  regard  to  these 
options  the  committee  wishes  to  point  out 
that  the  existence  of  a  significant  recre- 
ational or  tourist  industiy  within  a 
group  of  States  may  suggest  that  St.ite 
policies  be  coordinated  regionally  so  that 
the  flow  of  private  automobile  traffic 
across  State  lines  to  participate  in  this 
commerce  is  not  unduly  impeded. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  explanatory 
part  to  that  section  (h). 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  not  many  colleagues  in  the  Chamber 
tonight.  I  think  what  the  Senator  has 
just  told  us  is  that  the  American  public 
will  no  longer  have  control  over  their 
automobiles;  is  that  not  the  case?  The 
Senator  is  going  to  tell  us  when  we  can 
go  to  the  gas  station;  he  is  going  to  te'l 
us  when  we  can  enjoy  what  we  might 
consider  a  recreational  judgment  and 
so  forth.  I  might  point  out  to  my  col- 
league, since  I  serve  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  we  have  a  program  of  bicycle 
paths.  I  was  the  author  of  it.  a  $10  mil- 
lion grant-in-aid  program — the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  were  the  authors 
of  that  program. 

We  have  not  done  anything  for  motor- 
cycles, but  I  think  maybe  we  could  let 
the  motorcycles,  if  we  want,  ride  in  the 
bus  lanes  when  the  buses  are  not  using 
the  bus  lanes.  But  I  do  know,  in  that  first 
paragraph,  that  anything  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  is  suggesting,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  long 
legislated  the  existence  of  those.  But 
that  second  paragraph  is  the  one  that 
frightens  me  considerably.  We  are  really 
going  to  be  very  surprised  when  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
realize  what  we  are  doing,  because  what 
the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  FEA  can 
go  out  and  write  some  regulations  which 
will  tell  John  Q.  Citizen  how  he  is  going 
to  use  his  automobile.  Is  that  what  we 
have  come  to  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Would  the  Senator  repeat 
his  question? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  reread  the  para- 
graph that  the  Senator  cited  to  me.  and 
I  will  reread  (h)  and,  of  course,  (h)  is 
the  guideline  of  what  FEA  is  supposed  to 
do.  I  can  track  for  the  Senator  what  we 
told  them  to  do  in  the  allocation  bill, 
and  the  abortions  that  ensued,  but  I  only 
look  prospectively  at  what  we  are  going 
to   legislate   for   the   American    people. 

It  says: 

These  Federal  Initiatives  shall   include^ 

That  means  we  want  the  Government. 
the  Federal  Government,  to  do  this,  and 
it  says: 

(h)  standards  for  reasonable  controls  and 
restrlctionB — 


I  want  to  underscore  "restrictions" — • 
on  discretionary  transportation  activities 
upon  which  the  basic  economic  vitality  of 
the  country  does  not  depend. 

That  means  that  we  are  telhng  some- 
body in  Washington  in  the  FEA  that  he 
i:3  poing  to  make  a  decision  for  Mr.  John 
Q.  Citizen  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  telling  him 
v/hat  he  is  going  to  do  in  discretionary 
travel. 

Now.  the  Senator  called  my  attention 
to  iiage  52  and  what  the  interpretation 
of  the  committee  in  greater  detail  is,  I 
read  the  second  paragraph  that  was  read 
to  me,  and  it  says. 

Policies  to  discourage  purely  discretionary 
driving   ,   .   . 

I  want  to  meet  the  bureaucrat  that  we 
aio  going  tc  give  that  power  to  tell  me 
and  to  tell  Mr,  John  Q-  Public  in  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  what  is  discretionary 
Iruvel,  I  want  the  Senator  to  take  me 
downtown  and  introduce  me  to  that 
omniscient  individual  that  we  are  giving 
this  iJower  to, 

I  will  read  further  what  the  Senator 
is  telling  him  to  do: 

Policies  to  discourage  purely  discretionary 
driving  Involving  reduced  hours  of  opera- 
tion for  service  stations  .  .  , 

So  we  are  going  to  fix  it  so  that  I  have 
to  line  up  at  a  service  station,  like  we 
had  to  during  the  oil  crisis,  and  wait  for 
gasoline.  And  it  may  be  because  now  we 
have  reduced  the  hours  of  the  service 
station  that  we  will  have  to  wait  in  line 
for  a  half  hour. 

If  I  am  an  attorney  and  I  charge  $50 
an  hour  for  my  time,  that  means  it  cost 
me  in  time  spent  $25  a  half  hour  to  wait 
in  line  to  buy  $10  worth  of  gasoline.  It 
means  the  gas  in  my  tank  cost  me  $35. 
Does  the  Senator  know  why  it  cost  me 
$35?  Because  of  what  this  body  did  to 
that  citizen.  That  is  why  it  cost  me  $35 
an  hour. 

I  read  on  in  the  explanation  that  the 
Senator  called  to  my  attention  that  now 
we  are  going  to  "purchase  limitations  or 
odd-even."  I  do  not  know,  when  we  have 
a  38-day  supply  of  oil  in  this  counti->'  to- 
day, when  we  have  refineiT  capacity  op- 
erating at  80  to  85  percent,  why  we  have 
to  tell  the  American  citizen  that  he  has 
got  to  look  at  this  number  to  indicate  as 
to  when  he  has  to  go  to  the  gas  station. 

It  just  baffles  me.  totally  baffles  me.  as 
to  why  we  would  want  to  do  that  to  our 
constituents  who  have  the  goodness  to 
send  us  to  Washington  and  to  send  us 
to  the  Senate  or  to  Congress,  Why  do  we 
want  to  punish  our  constituents  like 
that?  I  do  not  know.  But  that  is  ap- 
parently what  the  Interior  Committee 
wants  to  do. 

Then  odd-even  purcnase  plans  "are 
options  for  consideration.  However,  with 
regard  to  these  options  the  committee 
wishes  to  point  out  that  the  existence  of 
a  significant  recreational  or  tourist  in- 
dustry"— or  they  want  to  tell  you  what 
you  may  do,  you  may  hurt  Colorado,  you 
may  hurt  Vermont  because  if  you  close 
the  gas  stations  on  Sunday  which  is,  of 
course,  when  discretionary  travel  takes 
place.  I  cannot  drive  to  Vermont  to  go 
skiing,  so,  therefore,  I  do  not  spend  the 
money  in  Vermont  and.  therefore,  they 
have  to  lay  off  people  at  the  ski  resorts. 
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T'nat  is  what  '.vc  are  saying,  that  the  per- 
son in  New  York  cannot  go  to  Vermont 
on  Sunday  or  Saturday,  on  a  weekend, 
discretionary  days.  Ma\be.  I  do  not  know, 
maybe  they  are  going  to  clo.se  the  ga.s 
.rations  on  Monday  like  we  have  some 
barber  shops.  We  leave  them  open  on 
Saturday.  And  now  we  are  leaving  .shop- 
ping centers  open  on  Sunday  because 
that  is  convenient  to  the  consumer.  But, 
of  course,  we  do  not  uant  to  be  conven- 
it  nt  to  the  consumer.  We  want  to  make 
-ure  that  the  American  people  get  the 
full  wisdom  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
and  that  is  to  give  power  to  the  FEA.  tell- 
ing them — now.  this  body  gets  upset  over 
gun  control. 

They  thmk  that  is  the  .serious  thing. 
This  is  automobile  control.  That  means 
V  e  cannot  walk  down  to  the  garage  and 
get  into  our  automobile  without  the  FEA 
ti'lling  us  how  to  do  it  and  when  we  are 
going  to  do  it.  This  is  in  this  legislation. 

Now,  maybe  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
can  tell  me  in  greater  detail  what  it  does 
to  this  on  page  52. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  glad  to  comment  on  that. 

I  think  the  key  word  which  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  used  several  times  is  on 
pase  108  of  the  bill 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Of  the  bill' 

Mr.  GLENN.  Ye.s.  of  the  bill  iu-elf. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  OK.  Let  me  go  to  that. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Specifically,  standards 
iov  reasonable  controls  and  restrictions 
on  di.scretionary  transportation  activi- 
tie.s.  The  key  phrase  is  "reasonable 
controls." 

Now.  going  back  to  the  committee  re- 
port, if  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would 
turn  to  page  24. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Page  24.  let  me  just 
m?rk  page  52. 

Mr.  GLENN.  All  right,  the  first  com- 
plete paragraph,  just  below  the  listing  at 
the  front  of  the  page  there. 

The  Federal  E:ierey  Administration  has 
e:>timated  that  tlie  energy  eqiuvtilent  of  over 
800  000  barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  could  be 
saved  within  a  year  through  a  purely  vol- 
untary program  inoorporatina;  many  of  the 
provisions  included  in  Section  203.  Mandn- 
tory  adoption  of  these  meabiires  wiU  increase 
energy  savings. 

Now.  the  important  point  is: 
The  Committee  intends  that  atates  will 
.select  from  amont;  the?e  conservation  meas- 
ures those  which  l\t  best  their  own  local 
ecotiomic.  ireographlc  and  clunatological  con- 
ditions for  inccrnoration  ui  the  State  Energy 
Con.serv.ition  Programs  mandated  by  Section 
204  The  Committee  believes  that  a  n.itional 
energy  conservation  effort  guided  by  Federal 
standards,  mandated  by  FeJera!  authority 
but  administered  by  Siatfs  and  tailored  to 
local  circumst.mces  will  resuU  m  signiticanl 
energy  savings  witliout  precipitating  the  fur- 
ther deterioration  in  the  nation's  econ•^my 
which  would  result  ii  the  Administration  s 
program  of  energy  tarifT.  tax  and  pricing 
policies  were  enacted. 

Thus,  this  is  tailored  to  regions  and 
areas  where  the  States  do  have  the  capa- 
bility of  making  their  own  plans  for 
approval. 

Therefore,  if  the  Senator  fiom  Ala-ka 
wishes  to  prevent  a  skiing  industry  from 
being  decimated  in  a  sif.ation  likf^  this, 
or  should  there  be  ski  areas  outside  of 
Anchorage,  or  Nome.  Alaska,  that  would 
actually  benefit  from  such  a  program. 


local  areas  m:.y  tailor  their  own  regula- 
tions so  that  restrictions  are  not  unduly 
imposed  upon  them  by  this  law. 

It  was  the  committee's  intent  that  this 
be  tailored  to  the  situations  existing  in 
each  area  of  the  country  by  local 
utithonties. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  will  happen  if  the 
States  do  not  develop  their  own  State 
pl.m? 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  States  choose  not 
to  develop  any  program,  the  Federal 
Government  is  authorized  to  come  in  and 
dot  clop  a  program  for  them.  We  must 
all  share  in  energy  saving  together,  so 
t'lat  one  area  of  the  country  where  they 
may  be  saving  considerable  amounts  of 
energy  is  not  punished  by  the  lack  of 
energy  conservation  actions  in  another 
area.  Moreover,  this  provision  would 
come  into  effect  only  if  States  absolutely 
refused  to  set  up  programs  of  their  own. 
and  it  was  considered  to  be  important 
cnoueh  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  assist  in  establi.shing  what  their 
prog-am  should  be. 

But  once  again,  let  me  emphasize  that 
it  would  be  done  only  in  the  interests  of 
their  ov.n  situation:  climatologically. 
recreationally.  all  these  things  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  mentioned  earlier. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  my  colleague  is 
saying,  he  is  confirming  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,  that  is.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  motivation.  I  understand  thai 
the  motivation  is  conservation.  Fine.  I 
do  not  think  the  .American  public  is  pre- 
pared to  turn  over  the  control  of  this. 
Mr.  John  Q.  Citizen's  control  of  his  car. 
which  he  labored  hard  to  bnv.  to  .some 
ofTicial  in  the  FEA. 

My  colleague  can  tell  me.  "Well,  the 
State  Governor  of  New  York  is  going  to 
appoint  in  his  State  this  person  who  is 
L'oing  tj  control  the  automobile  m  New 
York." 

I  do  not  think  that  will  wa.sh  politically. 
so  we  will  not  see  aiiy  State  that  is  going 
to  develop  any  plan. 

If  my  colleague  says,  "Well,  what  we 
can  do  is  have  a  regional  plan. "'  So  we 
say  we  have  to  have  a  regional  compact. 
But  my  colleague  forgets  that  in  this  bill 
he  IS  requiring  the  FEA  to  come  up  with 
something  m  3  months.  In  this  bill,  the 
FEA  has  to  come  up  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  in  3  months.  That  means  this 
IS  going  to  move  forward,  e.xcept  if  the 
States  do  not  act.  who  is  going  to  act'.' 
It  is  going  to  be  the  FEA. 

Let  us  go  back.  My  colleatiue  .said 
nothing  to  defeat  a  point  I  make  that 
we  are  going  lo  give  control  to  a  bureau- 
crat m  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
use  of  the  automobile 

Now.  we  can  say  that  is  so  preposterous 
that  it  will  not  happen.  But  let  me  give 
something  eciually  proposterous  that  has 
already  happened.  That  is.  when  we 
pas-ed  Public  Law  93-159.  under  the 
same  operative  .section  in  that  part  of 
the  bill,  we  had  a  section  (ii  on  page  3  of 
that  bill  that  said  that  the  purpose  of 
the  iillocations  program  will  be  to  put 
the  minimization  of  economic  distor- 
tion—U"nece.s.sary  interference  with  mar- 
ket mechanisms. 

If  there  is  any  human  being  in  this 
country  that  can  tell  me  the  FEA  has 
done  that — it  actually  has  been  just  the 
oppisiic— this  is   convoluted   rea.soning. 


So  this  is  what  Congress  told  the  FEA  to 
go  to— do  not  interfere  with  the  market 
mechanisms,  and  obviously  it  not  only 
did  that,  but  did  more. 

So  now  I  remember  what  the  Interior 
Committee  says  we  are  going  to  do.  This, 
of  course,  we  did  to  industry  to  insulate 
one  step  away  from  the  American  citizen. 
But  what  we  will  do  under  this  new  pro- 
posal, under  ihi.  is  control  the  auto- 
mobile. 

We  are  going  to  tell  the  American  pub- 
he  when  he  can  use  his  car— that  is  what 
this  says. 

We  can  say,  "Well,  it  is  going  to  be 
the  State  government  that  will  do  it," 
but  I  do  not  care  who  will  do  it.  I  am 
concerned  as  a  free  citizen.  The  automo- 
bile represents  the  most  sophisticated 
and  the  freest  mode  of  transportation  yet 
brought  on  this  planet.  Now  we  are  going 
to  legislate  a  regressive  step  in  that  di- 
rection, because  of  what?  Conservation, 
because  we  have  been  profligate  in  some 
of  these  resources. 

I  might  say.  one  of  the  best  wavs  to 
conserve  might  be  to  let  the  market 
mechani.sm  institute  the  necessary  prices 
to  discipline  the  individual  citizens  so 
that  I,  if  I  want  to  buy  gas  on  Tuesday, 
.somehow  I  can  do  it.  If  I  want  a  carpooi 
becau.se  gas  is  expensive,  I  can  do  it.  If 
I  want  to  save  in  a  carpooi  during  the 
week  to  drive  to  a  ski  area  on  Sundav, 
I  can  do  It. 

What  my  colleague  is  advocating  is 
that  we  appoint  .some  omniscient  czar 
somewhere  in  Washington  who  is  going 
to  tell  me  and  200  million  Americans 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  will  take 
av.ay  individual  choice. 

Now.  how  can  we  straight-facedly 
stand  here  and  do  that? 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Ohio,  if  we  pass  this  law  and  they  start 
doing  this,  we  are  probably  going  to  do 
the  most  significant  thing  to  truly  solve 
the  energy  crisis,  because  there  will  be 
so  many  of  us  run  out  of  office  as  a  prod- 
uct of  this  law. 

I  might  say  there  is  only  one  other 
emotional  instance  I  know  of  in  Ameri- 
can politics  that  would  contain  this  type 
of  retribution,  and  that  would  be  gun 
control.  If  the  Senator  thinks  that  is  a 
hot  issue,  hang  on  when  we  take  away 
these  automobiles. 

I  recall  the  first  public  act  in  Los  An- 
geles when  a  gas  station  attendant  re- 
fused to  give  gas  to  a  citizen  in  Los  An- 
!:eles.  He  went  home  and  got  his  gun. 
came  back  and  shot  the  attendant. 

Imagine  what  they  will  do  to  us  poli- 
ticians when  they  have  found  out  what 
we  hate  done  to  their  automobile.  My 
God. 

Mr  GLENN.  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska's  comments  be- 
cau.^e  I  think  there  is  one  point  we  are 
very  much  missing  as  to  the  intent  of 
thi?  bill. 

When  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  in 
committee,  one  of  the  prime  considera- 
tions was  not  only  keeping  supplies  avail- 
able on  a  reasonable  regional  basis  to 
everyone,  but  was  also  to  keep  the  costs 
down  so  that  poorer  people — and  they 
are  working,  they  must  drive  to  con- 
struction or  factory  jobs,  or  wherever, 
from  their  dispersed  homes — would  still 
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be  able  to  afford  to  drive  their  automo- 
biles. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  conserve 
enough  gasoline  so  that  we  can  reduce 
our  dependance  on  expensive  imported 
oil  and  keep  our  prices  down  to  a  rea- 
.siiiiable  level  through  a  conservation 
Ijrogram.  That  was  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

There  is  an  amendment  pending.  I 
understand,  which  will  require  congres- 
sional review  and  the  right  of  disapproval 
of  eacli  of  the  11  regulations  promulgated 
under  section  203  of  this  bill.  That  will 
undoubtedly  be  discus.sed  and  debated 
here  tomorrow.  It  would  apply,  of  course, 
to  our  discussion  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  ask  my  colleague, 
since  he  Is  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTairs,  was  he  privy  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  FEA  that  they  must 
provide  to  the  Congress?  Has  he  read  the 
report?  « 

Mr,  GLENN.  I  have  not  studied  the 
report.  It  was  voluminous.  I  have  scanned 
it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  very  thick.  What 
the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  now  we 
have  the  device  that  will  come  back  to  us. 
They  will  come  back  to  us  with  some- 
thing 5  or  10  times  as  thick.  Nobody 
will  read  it.  But  does  the  Senator  know 
who  will  suffer  from  something  that 
voluminous?  Tlie  American  economy  and 
the  American  people.  I  want  to  leave,  if 
I  can,  a  modicum  of  freedom. 

My  colleague  misses  one  important 
point.  All  he  is  talking  is  conservation. 
This  coimtry  is  in  economic  doldrums. 
We  will  not  get  out  through  conservation. 
We  will  get  out  through  more  oil.  Is 
there  anytliing  in  this  bill  that  my  col- 
league is  putting  forth  that  adds  one 
drop  of  oil  or  gas  to  the  marketplace  so 
that  Americans  will  not  have  to  tighten 
the  belt  but  might  have  more  oil  and  gas, 
American  oil  and  gas,  rather  than  buy 
Arab  oil  and  gas? 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  is  estimated  that  we 
can  save  up  to  800,000  barrels  per  day 
by  conservation  methods  if  all  of  these 
things  were  placed  into  effect. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  ask  my  question  again 
of  my  colleague.  I  know  we  can  conserve. 
We  can  pass  a  law  that  nobody  can  drive 
their  car.  Look  how  much  we  will  con- 
serve. Is  that  what  my  colleague  wants, 
to  bring  this  economy  to  a  standstill  so 
that  we  can  conserve?  Are  we  in  business 
for  conservation's  sake,  or  are  we  in  busi- 
ness to  give  a  modicum  of  freedom  to  the 
American  public  commensurate  with  the 
demands  of  our  industrial  society? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  would  say  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  asserts  there 
are  absurd  things  in  the  bill,  he  carries 
his  examples  to  absurd  ends.  That  is  like 
.saying  that  when  I  put  a  piece  of  candy 
in  my  mouth,  I  should  not  put  50  pounds 
of  candy  in  my  mouth  as  I  will  probably 
(hoke  on  it.  We  can  carry  anything, 
cii  inking  water  o.  using  gasoline  in  our 
tars,  or  anything  else,  to  ridiculous  ex- 
tremes and  it  obviously  would  not  be 
workable. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  with  this 
bill  in  the  section  on  conservation  is  to 
add  to  our  available  energy  supplies  and 
make  more  eflBclent  use  of  our  energy 
stippiies.  The  restilt  is  that  we  are  less 
vulnerable  to  a  breakdown  in  interna- 


tional supply  systems  and  less  vulnerable 
to  the  international  cartel.  We  do  not 
propose  or  intend  that  it  should  be  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  where  we  say,  'Do 
not  drive  your  cars.  Do  not  take  the 
train.  Do  not  fly  an  airplane."  We  say 
we  want  to  cut  back  some  on  the  cars: 
while  we  will  try  to  increase  production 
in  other  energy  sources.  Further,  we  w  ill 
try  to  reduce  our  imports  so  that  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  account  is  not  as  far 
out  of  whack  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
few  years. 

We  try  to  accomplish  these  things  so 
that  they  may  fit  together  as  a  jigsaw- 
puzzle  which  makes  one  good  picture  of 
energy  conservation  and  availability. 
Unless  we  do  this  and  fit  all  of  these 
pieces  together,  we  are  going  to  be  more, 
not  less,  vulnerable  in  the  future. 

This  is  the  intent  of  the  bill.  It  is  the 
intent  of  many  of  the  amendments.  It  is 
the  intent  of  this  conservation  section. 
It  is  not  to  be  examined  solely  on  its  own. 
The  intent  of  these  actions  is  to  fit  to- 
gether as  part  of  an  overall  picture,  an 
overall  package.  Each  part  will  contrib- 
ute to  that  goal.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  to 
the  extreme  that  we  stop  using  cars,  stop 
transporting  goods,  stop  driving  ourselves 
where  we  want  to  go. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
league, I  have  not  dealt  in  extremes.  I 
want  to  read  what  I  think  is  an  extreme 
act.  That  is  on  page  23  of  what  the  bill 
will  do. 

H.  Standards.  These  Federal  initiatives 
shall  Include  standards  for  reasonable  con- 
trols and  restrictions  on  discretionary  trans- 
portation activities. 

That  is  probably  the  most  extreme 
tiling  I  have  ever  heard.  So  when  my 
colleagues  tells  me  that  I  am  being  ex- 
treme or^Uudes  to  extreme  arguments. 
I  am  not  talking  about  eating  50  pounds 
of  candy.  We  are  talking  about  the  pos- 
sibility to  walk  to  your  automobile  and 
use  it  the  way  you  want. 

When  my  colleague  responds  and  says 
we  are  going  to  have  conservation,  that 
is  fine.  We  presently  consume  17  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  in  this  country.  If  my 
colleague,  by  restricting  travel  in  this 
coimtry,  can  bring  It  down  to  15  million 
barrels  a  day,  I  applaud  him.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  party  to  that  policy. 

If  he  wants  to  cut  back  that  2  million 
barrels  a  day,  fine.  The  Senator  can  do 
It.  I  do  not  want  to  do  it.  What  I  want 
to  do  is  to  find  on  American  soil  2  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  and  sell  it  to  my  fellow 
Americans,  That  is  what  I  want  to  do. 

I  will  ask  the  question  one  more  time, 
though  I  have  been  asking  it  all  after- 
noon: Will  the  Senator  show  me  one 
line  in  this  legislation  where  we  add  one 
drop  of  oil  or  gas  to  the  American 
marketplace? 

Do  not  tell  me  that  we  are  going  to 
conserve  over  here  and  that  means  that 
over  on  the  other  side  of  the  economy  we 
win  have  it. 

There  are  17  million  barrels  of  oil 
consumed  daily  in  this  Nation.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  depression.  If  we  come  out 
of  this  economic  doldrum,  we  will  prob- 
ably be  consuming  somewhere  around  20 
million  barrels  a  day.  That  other  3  mil- 
lion barrels  to  power  the  industry  of 
America,  to  create  the  jobs  in  Ohio,  is 


.^oiiii^  to  come  from  3  more  million  bar- 
rels a  day  imported,  bought  from  the 
Arabs,  at  $14  a  barrel.  That  is  where  it 
is  going  to  come  from. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  show  me  what 
is  there  in  this  legislation  that  is  going 
to  add  one  barrel  a  day  more  from 
American  .sources  to  the  American  econ- 
omy, to  increase  the  American  economy, 
to  create  more  employment,  so  we  are 
less  dependent  upon  foreign  sources.  I 
want  to  see  one  line.  Not  two  lines  in  this 
bill,  just  one  line. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Let  me  resiwnd  to  tlie 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  been 
laboring  under  a  misapprehension  as  to 
what  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is.  We  have 
had  other  energy  legislation.  We  estab- 
lished the  ERDA.  We  have  changed  the 
nature  of  nuclear  energy  research  and 
put  it  under  that.  We  put  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  under  a  separate 
area. 

The  purpose  of  tiiis  bill  is  to  give  the 
President  standby  authority  for  ration- 
ing and  to  set  up  Federal  initiatives,  in 
cooperation  with  States,  in  con.servation 
as  a  title  I-title  II  part  of  this  bill.  Noth- 
ing in  this  bill  was  intended  to  go  out 
and  increase  production  of  oil.  Tliis  was 
mainly  in  the  conservation  area  of  ra- 
tioning and  conservation  programs  that 
could  be  initiated  at  the  Federal  level 
and  the  State  level.  It  is  not  only  to  en- 
courage that  but  to  mandate  it.  It  would 
mandate  it  to  such  an  extent,  in  fact, 
that  if  the  States  did  not  take  this  up, 
the  Federal  Government  could  move  in 
and  see  that  they  did  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  CULVER  a.ssumed  the  Chair  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Concerning  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  about 
not  restricting  ourselves  one  bit,  I  think 
we  do  this  every  day  in  so  many  areas 
that  I  am  surprised  he  would  comment 
on  this.  I  restrict  myself  when  I  pull  ui) 
to  a  traffic  light  and  it  is  red.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  go  thi-ough  it.  but  in  the  light  of 
the  pubhc  interest  I  do  not  drive  through 
It,  That  is  what  we  are  doing  here.  In 
light  of  the  public  interest  we  are  tryhig 
to  conserve  while  simultaneously  we  go 
through  those  other  mechanisms  of  get- 
ting more  crude  oil  available— whether 
It  be  by  less  cost  through  the  interna- 
tional market  or  whether  it  be  by  conser- 
vation: whether  it  be  by  encouraging 
drilling  or  by  maximizing  our  petroleum 
and  national  gas  production  in  this 
country  so  that  we  are  not  as  vulnerable. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  getting 
future  fuels  on  stream  as  fast  as  possible 
whether  they  be  solar,  geothermal,  nu- 
clear power  fission,  fusion,  all  of  these 
different  sources  that  can  be  used  to  sup- 
plement our  dwindling  petroleum  re- 
serves and  national  gas  reserves  in  the 
future.  All  of  these  things  have  to  fit  to- 
gether as  a  package.  That  is  w  hat  we  are 
putting  together. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  apparently 
been  under  a  misconception  of  exactlv 
what  this  bill  is  intended  to  do.  This  bill 
covers  the  conservation  area,  part  of 
which  is  rationing  if,  indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent needs  that.  It  also  covei-s  the  area 
of  conservation  mandated  from  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  implemented  by  the  States. 
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Ii  covers  only  these  areas.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  Irom  Alaska,  my  colleagiip. 
rcmpletcly  with  respect  to  production. 

There  probably  is  not  a  line  in  thi.s 
bill — I  do  not  recall  a  line — that  will  pro- 
duce one  nen-  drop  of  crude  oil.  But  '.vhile 
it  i.s  not  producin;.;  that,  it  .^aves  i)oten- 
lially  800,000  barrels  a  day.  The  Presi- 
denf.s  ?oal  was  to  cut  imports  bv  1 
million  barrels  a  day  and  we  would  take 
care  of  eii.'ht-tenth.«.  or  80  percent  of 
that  with  this  bill,  if  pvtr'.tlun'r  worked 
as  outlined  liere 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Cul- 
ver i  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  expire;!. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  additional  time'* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  one-half  hour. 
Mr.  GRAVEL  I  was  kii-.d  enough  to 
u.se  all  my  time  in  the  course  of  the  col- 
loquy, and  I  wonder  whether  we  might 
use  some  time  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Is  5  minutr^  satisfactory 
for  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  we  nn;-:ht  ;:;o  on 
with  the  colloquy  imtil  we  complete  it. 
unless  my  colleague  would  like  to  end 
for  the  day  I  think  it  is  important  for 
the  record  and  the  few  members  who  are 
here.  I  will  ar commodate  m.\sell  to  tlie 
.schedule  of  the  Senator  fiom  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Would  it  be  satisfactory 
with  the  Senator  fmm  Ala.->ka  if  he  con- 
tinued for  another  I.t  minute.^  and  ended 
at  5:15? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  would  be  mo.a 
rracious  of  the  Senator  from  Oluo. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  section  lOtJ  of 
the  bill,  since  there  is  no  effort  made  to 
add  any  oil?  I  want  to  state  for  the  rec- 
ord that,  apparently,  we  have  agreement 
that  this  lesislation  would  not  add  one 
drop  of  oil  or  gas  to  the  marketplace. 
That  is  the  record  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.    GLENN.    Is    the    Senator    from 
Alaska  clear  on  the  purpose  of  thi.-,  bill? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  a  conservation  bill, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  ba..ic  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  I.-,  it  a  conservation  bill? 
Mr.  GLENN  Basically,  yes. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  When  tliis  Nation  i-,  on 
the  brink  of  economic  disaster .  with  un- 
employment at  8.7  percent  and  projected 
to  go  to  9  percer.t.  why  would  the  In- 
terior Committee  come  forward  with  a 
ron.seivation  bill  which  i.->  going  to  ag- 
gravate the  economic  situation  in  tlie 
Nation''  Wiiy  would  thev  want  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  GLENN  The  Interior  Committee 
does  not  intend  to  ag^'ravate  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  Nation.  If  the  in- 
tent of  this  bill  Is  carried  out.  it  will 
men?!  quite  an  improvement  in  the  eco- 
nomic .situation  of  the  country  in  Uiat 
we  would  have  more  energy  sources 
available  to  fuel  industry,  particularly  in 
my  State  ^f  Ohio.  We  are  running  out  of 
natural  gas  supplies  and  are  having  dif- 
ficulty in  -securing  sufficient  luel  for  some 
nidustries.  This  bill  would  iielp  in'the.se 
cases.  I  did  not  think  tiiis  wouki  make 
the  siiuauon  worse 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  coUeauue  asrees  that 
this  bill  will  not  add  one  drop  of  oil  or 
gas  to  t'le  m.irketplace.  We  are  pre.sently 


c>.pcndin.ii  17  million  barrels  a  day.  and 
now-  he  tcil.;  me  that  this  is  going  to  add 
to  industry  in  his  State.  Where  Is  the 
oil  and  gas  going  to  come  fro.m  that  is 
going  to  go  into  Ohio? 

Mr.  GLENN.  This  bill  was  originated 
as  an  alternative  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram, which  we  felt  would  be  absolutely 
ruinous  to  this  economy.  If  we  think  we 
are  in  trouble  now.-,  what  will  happen 
when  we  put  a  S3  tax  on  oil  imported  into 
this  countiy  and  let  that  ripple  tlirough 
o'u-  whole  economy :>  It  will  mo\e  our 
whole  cost  01  living  to  a  higher  plateau, 
with  only  very  marginal  possibilities — as 
testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated— of  cutting  down  th.c  imports  as 
much  as  had  been  hoped.  That  really  is 
playing  Russian  roulette  with  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  this  country. 

This  bill  wvs  brought  to  the  commit- 
tee as  an  alternative  to  what  tlie  Presi- 
dent ha.s  proposed.  We  think  tliat  it  was 
quite  a  logical  alternative,  because  we 
believe  that  the  President's  bill  had  the 
potential  of  being  ruinous  to  our  econ- 
pinv. 

Mr  GR.'^VEL.  I  -Irope  my  colleague  is 
!:ct  trying  to  persuade  me  with  that 
logic,  that  President  Ford  ofTered  a  bill 
tliat  is  ruinous  and  that  therefore  the 
lommittee  offers  a  bill  which  I  say  is 
rainous. 

Mr.  GLENN  1  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  whether  he  supports  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  SI.  $2.  S3  in( lease  in  cost  for 
the  import  of  crude  as  a  mean  .  of  eon- 
rrolling  imports? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  say  lo  llij  Senator 
tiiat  I  think  the  Presidents  program  is 
ab.solutely  ridiculous,  and  I  might  .say 
that  bringing  this  bill  out  of  the  Inte- 
iior  Committee  runs  that  a  clo.se  second. 

Mr  GLENN.  What  would  the  Senator 
liom  Alaska  iiropose  a';  an  alternative  to 
ronservation.  other  tiian  tryimr  to  en- 
courage new  production?  Would  liie  Sen- 
ator say  that  there  should  be  no  conser- 
vation .uio':^ram  at  all  in  tliis  countrj? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Quite  the  contraiy.  I 
tliin  .  my  record  is  abundantly  clear  that 
I  am  for  conservation.  I  want  to  make 
the  decision  for  myself  as  to  w  hat  I  want 
to  con.scrve:  and.  within  my  abilities,  I 
want  to  let  every  citizen  of  thi.s  coun- 
try make  that  decision.  The  be.^t  way  to 
do  that  1-;  witli  the  marketplace,  through 
(nice. 


Mr.  GLENN.  I  a 


111  glad  to  hea:  iliat  the 


Senator  from  Alaska  is  for  conservation. 
I  would  be  interested  m  hearing  his  ideas 
on  conservation,  in  addition  to  tlie  ones 
projjosed  in  this  bill,  winch  he  does  not 
car*  for.  What  would  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  proixi.^e  in  tlie  way  of  conser\  a- 
tion  ' 

Mr  GRAVEL  If  my  colleague  has  the 
time   I  will  tell  him  the  aaswer. 

Mr  GLENN  I  have  the  time-until 
3:1") 

Mr  GRAVEX.  It  is  veiT  simple  It  is  a 
little  faith  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Faith  in  the  free  "enter- 
.jri.se  system.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
.Ma.ska  would  agree,  is  hardly  a  conserva- 
tion measure. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  is  being  a 
iiitle  short  on  that  score.  We  .see  that 
ihe  Arabs  have  brought  about  conser\-a- 
lion  Tlie  amount  of  oil  consumption  in 
I  lie  w  Olid  today  Is  down  20  percent.  Re- 


fine'ifjs  ill  this  coiuiti-y  are  operating  ;.t. 
85  percent  capacity,  not  100  percent  ca- 
acity.  So  obviously  there  is  a  diminution, 
through  the  price  mechanism,  as  to  what 
a  person  is  going  to  spend.  That  is 
crjn<ervation. 

If  It  costs  mc  more  nov.  to  operate  my 
autcmcbile,  I  have  to  make  a  judgment 
tliat  I  am  not  .ccing  to  waste  some  of  the 
u.:.e  of  the  automobile.  T,  that  not 
conservation? 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
doubts  that  all  of  the  decrease  has  been 
bccau.se  rieople  were  automatically  con- 
.■er\ing.  We  have  seen  a  general  basiness 
downturn  that  certainly  might  be  rc- 
stiunsi'ole  for  tlie  buU:  of  that  redi/ctd 
( ij'.isiunpiion. 

I  aave  not  ytt  heard  the  con.servaticn 
luca.-urc.^  that  tl.e  Scnaior  from  Alaska 
would  propose. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  glad  that  my  col- 
league underscores  that,  because  he  i^ 
continuing  that  situation.  He  is  saying  in 
this  bill.  'Let's  have  somebody  in  FEA 
or  in  State  gcvcnunenl  t'il  you  when  you 
can  use  your  automobile.  '  What  I  am 
.saying  i.s  that  we  should  have  the  mar- 
ketplace do  that. 

XL  is  clicaper.  because  when  I  have  to 
pay  somebody  in  Washington  to  make  a 
decision  for  me  as  to  how  I  am  going 
to  ase  my  car.  I  not  only  get  to  use  my 
car  at  his  dictates,  but  also.  I  have  to 
pay  his  .salary.  If  I  do  it  in  the  market- 
place, I  do  not  have  to  pay  anybody's 
salary.  I  decide  myself.  So  we  save  some 
of  my  money— that  is  conservation— and 
I  use  my  car  less,  becaase  it  now  is  t-oing 
to  cost  me  more  lo  use  my  car.  Tliat  is 
conservation. 

So  when  the  Senator  as'ics  me  what  my 
conservation  plan  is.  it  is  the  most  simple 
and  fundamental  in  a  free  society,  and 
that  Ls  to  let  Mr.  John  Q.  Public  make 
that  decision,  not  some  bureaucrat  m 
Wasliington. 

Mr.  GLENN.  So  the  conservation  pro- 
mam  that  the  Senator  from  Alas.ka  is 
proposing  is  one  that  would  force  every 
working  per.son  and  every  person  on  a 
modest  income  and  every  person  on  so- 
cial security  and  those  on  pensions  from 
driving  their  cars  completely.  It  is  a 
program  desi-ned  not  to  affect  tho.se 
lich  enough  to  afford  gas  at  whatever  it 
would  cost  under  this  system.  That  pro- 
ix)sal  hardly  qualifies  as  a  conservation 
mea.^ure.  It  simply  means  pricing  people 
out  of  the  market.  It  seems  to  me  that 
It  is  more  in  line  witii  the  President's 
proposals  of  pricing  us  out  of  the  market- 
place until  tew  can  afford  it,  and  that  is 
his  conservation  method.  But  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  proposing  is  sim- 
ilar. thoui;li  perhaps  a  more  limited  basis. 
However,  it  is  the  same  principle. 

Conservation  is  normally  meant  to  be 
achieved  in  tho.se  areas  where  we  try  to 
Use  le.vs  or  make  more  efficient  u.se  of 
whatever  energy  resources  we  have  avail- 
able. On  that  ba.sis,  I  think  this  bill 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  Title  II  of 
this  bill  sets  up  the  conservation  meas- 
ures as  listed.  The  States  may  choose  to 
implement  other  programs. 

What  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  pro- 
posing is  basically  what  the  President 
has,  a  con.servation  program  by  pricing 
those  less  able  to  afTord  it  out  of  the 
marketplace. 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  President  had  a 
good  part  in  \v~  program.  That  is  de- 
regulation, so  they  could  get  to  the 
marketplace.  Where  I  disagi'eed  with  him 
w  as  on  the  proposal  to  put  a  tax  not  only 
on  foreign  oil  but  on  domestic  gas  and 
domestic  oil.  The  money  would  go  back 
to  the  Government.  That  was  the  money 
that  was  going  to  be  used  for  the  part 
of  his  program  that  was  to  pay  for  the 
rebate.  What  Congress  did  was  not  pro- 
\ide  the  income  for  that.  I  thought  that 
was  fallacious.  Under  the  mechanism  I 
am  proposing,  not  only  do  we  get  con- 
servation, but  also  we  get  more  money 
into  the  energy  area  to  produce  move  oil 
and  gas. 

So  that  the  consumer  is  not  hurt  in 
the  process,  I  institute  an  excess  profits 
tax  to  guarantee  that  the  money  will  go 
to  the  expansion  of  oil  and  gas.  In  my  de- 
vice, we  get  conservation,  the  choice  be- 
ing made  by  the  consumer,  and  we  get 
more  capital  for  the  expansion  of  oil  and 
gas,  the  decision  being  made  by  industry, 
not  by  the  bureaucrat. 

I  am  chagrined  to  say  that  what  my 
colleague  says  is  that  this  is  a  great  con- 
servation measure.  Let  me  just  say  that 
what  my  colleague  is  saying  is  tliat  some 
bureaucrat  is  going  to  tell  us  how  to  con- 
serve. ?'aybe  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior feels  that  the  Nation  is  not  intelli- 
gent enough,  with  the  individual  perspi- 
cacity to  make  those  decisions  But  I 
have  not  lost  faith  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  people  to  make  decisions 
in  the  marketplace,  as  imperfect  as  they 
may  be.  Because  I  know  one  thing:  They 
are  considerably  more  imperfect  when 
they  are  made  from  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mid here  in  Washington. 

I  can  give  the  Senator  example  after 
example  of  ridiculous  situations  where 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  have  made 
decisions  which  are  totally — in  fact,  the 
FEA  turned  around  and  issued  regula- 
tions on  January  22  of  this  year,  and 
.'ince  then,  has  issued  over  2,000  pages  of 
regulations  about  the  regulations.  Now, 
who  can  figure  out  that? 

I  shall  bring  in  tomorrow  a  chart  that, 
with  the  background  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  in  mathematics,  I  would 
ask  him  to  tell  me  what  that  chart 
means.  All  it  is  is  the  pricing  ol  gas  at 
the  refinery  level. 

I  might  add,  the  biggest  bugaboo — and 
I  understand  my  colleague's  concern  for 
the  poor.  I  am  concerned  about  the  poor. 
I  just  do  not  want  to  see  us  be  so  con- 
cerned about  the  poor  that  we  destroy 
the  economic  system  that  might  begin 
to  solve  the  problem  for  the  poor. 

When  we  talk  about  what  deregulation 
will  mean  in  dollars  and  cents,  we  are 
talking  theory.  Let  us  actually  look  at 
what  will  be  the  result  of  it  and  see  what 
the  dollars  are.  It  may  not  be  such  a 
horrendous  task. 

FEA  estimates  that  if  we  deregulate 
the  oil,  it  would  rise  to  about  $12  a 
barrel.  Twelve  dollars  a  barrel  will  mean 
about  5  cents  at  the  pump  to  the  Ameri- 
can person  who  must  go  buy  gasoline. 
That  is  considerably  less  than  what  Con- 
gress, the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
talking  about.  They  are  talking  about  a 
gas  tax  of  anywhere  from  5  to  20  cents. 


That  is  what  Congress  is  going  to  do  to 
them,  without  any  increase  of  oil  or  gas. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  may  finish,  because 
it  is  very  important  to  understand,  really, 
what  this  horrendous,  terrible  thing  is 
going  to  be.  If  we  say,  as  FEA  projects, 
that  deregulation  will  mean  5  cents  per 
gallon  at  the  ptunp,  that  means  that  it 
will  cost  the  American  consumer,  poor 
or  rich,  75  cents  a  week.  That  is  the 
average  traveler.  It  will  cost  him  S3. 20 
more  per  month.  It  will  cost  him  $38 
per  year.  That  is  based  upon  126  million 
vehicles  registered,  with  the  average  ve- 
hicle using  15  gallons  per  week,  65  gal- 
lons per  month,  763  gallons  per  year. 
Thirty-eight  dollars  is  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  the  American  public  to  stop  the 
PEA  from  ensconcing  a  czar  who  is  going 
to  tell  him  what  to  do  with  his  automo- 
bile. I  suspect  if  we  had  a  referendum  in 
this  country  on  this  issue,  it  would  pass: 
99.9  percent  of  the  vote  would  say,  do 
away  with  the  czar  and  please,  let  me 
have  the  pleasure  of  paying  $38  a  year 
to  be  able  to  drive  my  car  in  freedom. 
These  are  the  values  in  question. 

Mr.  GLENN.  ^What  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  refers  to  could  be  put  in  slightly 
different  terms.  I  think  a  rough  rule  of 
thumb  that  is  generally  accepted  by  pe- 
troleum experts  and  economists,  also,  is 
that  for  every  1  cent  we  raise  the  price 
of  gasoline,  it  means  about  $1  billion  per 
year  in  total  cost  to  the  whole  economy, 
or  to  American  consumers.  If  we  are 
talking  about  going  up  5  cents  a  gallon. 
as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  states,  we 
are  talking  about  $5  billion  a  year  out  of 
the  consumer  pm-chasing  power  of  this 
country.  If  we  go  that  route,  in  effect,  we 
would  be  diluting  the  effect  of  the  tax 
cut,  the  tax  rebate  bill  we  just  worked 
on  so  hard  here,  and  so  late,  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  or  10  days  ago.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  cutting  the  effect  of  that  by  $5 
billion.  We  are  talking  about  taking  tlie 
chance  of  jobless  lines  getting  longer.  We 
are  talking  about  not  pumping  up  the 
economy,  not  pump-priming  to  the  effect 
that  we  should  if  we  went  into  a  5-cent- 
a-gallon  increase  right  away. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Is  suggesting,  Is  that  the  elasticity  in  this 
area  is  such  that  if  we  up  the  price,  we 
automatically  cut  demand  at  the  bottom. 
Yet  we  have  had  experts  come  before  us 
and,  more  importantly,  we  have  seen 
over  the  past  year  from  our  practical  ex- 
perience that  that  just  does  not  happen. 
When  the  cost  goes  up,  as  it  did  some  40 
percent — 40  percent,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago — we  saw  an  initial  drop  in  de- 
mand. Then  it  came  right  back  to  pre- 
vious levels  all  over  again.  All  we  did  was 
readjust  to  a  higher  cost  of  living,  a 
higher  energy  cost.  Unless  we  go  to  some- 
thing like  $1.25  a  gallon  we  are  not  going 
to  get  into  a  situation  where,  it  appears 
from  the  best  oil  economists  that  we  have 
talked  to,  that  there  really  is  this  type 
of  elasticity  of  demand  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator refers.  Quite  the  opposite. 

Rather,  it  appears  that  at  the  current 
levels,  and  certainly  with  this  nickel-a- 
gallon  increase  that  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about,  that  the  effect  would  not  be 
one  of  conservation,  which  is  the  Sena- 


tor's stated  purpose  or  as  a  viable  al- 
ternative to  the  bill  we  are  discussing 
here.  It  would  not  provide  that  conserva- 
tion. All  it  would  do  would  be  to  hit 
hardest  at  those  working  on  a  slender 
budget,  those  who  are  hard  pressed  to 
drive  back  and  forth  to  work  now.  It 
would  penalize  them  unduly,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  rest  of  us  w-ho  are  fortunate 
enough  or  wealthy  enough  to  afford  gas 
at  any  price. 

The  conservation  program  set  forth  in 
this  bill  is  an  alternative  to  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  talking  about. 
The  Senator's  suggestion  is  more  in  line 
with  what  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed. We  think  such  proposals  as  delib- 
erately pricing  citizens  out  of  the  market 
until  only  those  wealthy  enough  to  af- 
ford to  travel  could  have  automobiles  is 
even  worse  for  the  economy  and  is  un- 
fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have 
expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  May  I  have  2  minutes 
to  close  off? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  close  by  saying 
that  these  figures  come  from  FEA.  The 
Senator  can  dispute  them.  The  Senator 
says  my  primai-y  purpose  is  conserva- 
tion. That  is  my  secondary  purpose.  My 
primary  purpose  is  to  get  the  economy 
moving. 

Tlie  Senator  can  say  that  the  $38  a 
year  on  the  average  that  it  will  cost  the 
consumer — that  is  the  cost,  not  the  $5 
billion  a  year  or  whatever  the  Senator 
says.  That  does  not  count  to  the  man  in 
the  street.  What  coimts  to  the  man  in  the 
street  is  what  it  costs  to  have  a  free 
market.  It  will  probably  cost  liim  $38  a 
year,  $3.20  a  month,  or  75  cents  a  week.  I 
think  I  would  rather  pay  that  75  cents  a 
week  to  have  a  free  market  than  to  stand 
in  line  for  a  half  hour  and  only  be  able 
to  buy  gas  on  whatever  my  number  on  my 
plates  is.  Those  are  the  alternatives  that 
my  colleague  puts  forth. 

I  think  the  case,  in  my  mind,  is  very 
clear,  that  the  Committee  on  the  Interior 
wants  to  substitute  in  the  marketplace 
the  judgment  of  biu'eaucrats  for  indi- 
vidual citizens.  I  think  it  can  still  be  done 
by  individual  citizens.  It  will  not  be 
horrendous. 

With  respect  to  the  tax  rebate,  under- 
stand this:  If  the  Senator  wants  to  get 
this  country  moving,  we  have  to  provide 
jobs.  To  provide  jobs,  we  have  to  have 
energy.  That  tax  rebate  did  nothing  lo 
provide  energy.  What  it  did  was  to  take 
$2  billion  out  of  the  energy  marketplace. 
So  it  will  cause  an  atrophying  of  energy, 
which  will  actually  be  the  basis  upon 
whicli  jobs  are  to  be  there. 

When  we  think  that  what  we  have 
done  by  throwing  money  at  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  doing  something  for  this 
economy,  we  are  going  to  be  sorely  sur- 
prised when  we  do  not  see  us  come  out 
of  the  doldrums.  There  is  only  one  horse 
that  this  economy  can  ride  out  of  the 
doldrums.  That  is  the  horse  of  energy. 
All  that  we  have  done  has  been  coimter- 
productive  and  this  legislation  Is  not  only 
counterproductive. 
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In  fact.  I  am  not  terribly  di.sties.sed 
that  I  may  lose  my  caa'^e. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  will  be 
more  likely  to  shock  the  American  people 
into  recognizing  the  idiotic  policies  which 
we  have  pui'sued  for  the  last  3  years  than 
this  legislation  becoming  law.  and  then 
having  the  f'EA  tell  every  single  Ameri- 
can what  he  can  or  cannot  do  with  his 
automobile.  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
that  will  more  quickly  hasten  the  day 
wher  we  will  begin  exercisim:  nitellisicnt 
leadership  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  tlie  Senator  frcn  Alaska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  participation  in  Ihii 
dialoc.  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator  This 
has  been  an  interesting  colloquy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  substantiating 
materials  with  reference  to  certain 
points  in  the  discussion  v  e  have  had  thLs 
afternoon  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRo  at 
this  point. 

There  b€MiH',  no  ob.jection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 
as  follows: 

riin'iirvM    rni<  f    iNCRfASF  Iimilmi^^n 
Ait  lir   1 975 

IV.    NFhDS 

TIu  deciritrr  il  of  nil  dome.siu  jtll-  i>rirdo<ett 
(rude  oil  a.s  propos«>d  b\  the  Admiiil.-'tratlon 
will  t'linunate  entirely  the  iti.sulatioii  helweeii 
the  petrolfum  prices  paid  by  U.S.  innsumers 
.•i:ul  the  iirbitrary  petrnIeLim  prKes  set  by  the 
Or^aii!/.ati(iii  <.f  I'elrulevini  Enpurlin;'  C'ouii- 
trle.i  cartel.  At  the  present  Lime  tvsii  thlrd-s 
of  the  trvide  uU  pri)diiied  Id  ihe  United 
States  l.s  under  price  I'untn.ls  at  .*5.25  per 
barrel.  New  cdiitract.s  for  the  portion  f>f  do- 
mestic nil  pro<ii;ction  uhirh  i.s  iiit  niider 
price  coiilrnl.s — ne>v.  relea-sed  and  stripper 
oil  —  now  pnnicic  tuv  prices  nf  o-.  er  $11  00  per 
barrel  The  hiiided  price  ot  imported  crude 
til  i>  neat  1\   ♦U.SO  per  barrel. 

The  impact  of  oU  price  intrea.-ses  rm  the 
U.S.  ecoat)iny  diiring  the  pa-t  year  has  been 
enormous.  The  costs  of  all  energy  have  in- 
creased in  response  to  oil  price  increases  Ac- 
cordlnj;  to  the  Bnrea't  of  Mines,  fossil  energy 
Inci-eased  in  cost  by  *:i  1  billion  in  1974  The 
lesults  of  the-e  increases  for  consumers  are: 

Increased  eleciririly  costs  ol  3.!'.  na'lon- 
ullv  and  by  as  much  as  60":   in  stime  regions: 

A  rise  ni  coul  cosLs  of  75'.  on  a  nalloual 
b».sN,  while  spot  price  lucreft.ses  liave  sub- 
st.u\tially  exceeded  100'.  ; 

An  increase  in  avera^re  luidiritl  ga'^  price>^  ol 
iiparly  40'      at   the  \^ellhead: 

A  doublin;;  of  home  heating  oil  oost.s.  while 
tasoline  prices  have  increased  bv  nearly  l.i' 
per  gallon. 

Peirolemn  ^applies  47  ,  of  the  energy  con- 
sumed in  ".he  United  Slates:  the  fossil  fuels — 
coal,  oi!  and  natural  gas — account  for  over 
f>.5  of  U.S.  energy  constimptioii.  The  Im- 
pact of  Increased  fossil  ener^jy  costs  on  US. 
consumers  is  profound  and  substantially  ex- 
ceeds the  impact  of  Increased  costs  of  the 
fuels  and  electricity  -hev  pinchase  directly 
Thus  the  ener^v  pi  ice  mcreases  of  1973  74 
have  played  a  major  role  ni  the  12'  •  intlation 
la'.e  exptrie:ued  dunn^;  iha'  period,  which 
affected  nearly  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
Even  Ignorinij  the  current  precarious  position 
of  tlie  domestic  economy,  it  is  clear  that  a 
second  round  of  price  increases  equivalent  in 
total  econonnc  in;pact  to  the  liicreases  of 
It^TiV  74  must  be  avoided. 

Vet  the  pr^ipo-sals  \s!\t.  ii  Prcsideni  Ford 
announced  iu  his  slate  oi  the  Union  Mes- 
sage would  produce  almost  exactly  this  im- 
pact Assuming  the  fees  for  imported  oil  in- 
creav^e   to  $3  per  barrel   and   domestic  oil   is 


released  from  price  <'<iiurol< — action.-,  which 
I  .111  now  l)e  t-iken  admlnustrat  ively  without 
additional  Congre.-slunal  Kuihority — the  re- 
sult Will  be  enert:y  cost  liiciea.sor,  for  '.he  U.S. 
economy  of  at  lea.st  t:j3  billion  on  an  annual 
basis  From  197:j  to  1S74  US  oil  costs  rose  by 
.*28  billion:  a  $17  billion  increase  in  the  cost 
of  nnported  oil  and  an  $11  billion  lncrea.se 
m  ;iie  cost  of  di^mcstic  oil.  The  Pre-sident's 
ad  mini.- trail  ve  actioi.s  would  increase  the 
cost  of  Imported  oil  by  .$5.4  billion  annually 
and  the  cost  of  domestic  oil  b\  $22.3  billion. 
$19  billion  from  decontrol  of  "old  '  oil  and 
?  ■!  :3  billion  from  the  Increase  In  new"  oil 
pricfs  which  the  taritV  would  induce  The 
tot  il  Impact  on  oil  costi.  Is  $27.7  blilion.  al- 
ni'.-t.  identical  to  the  1074  oil  civ-t  increa.se 
In  1974  the  co.-is  of  coal  and  natuial  gas  in- 
crc.ised  by  approximatelv  *5  billion.  The  ad- 
niitiistratise  actions  of  tlie  Fre.udeia  would 
Induce  similar  increase-   in    1M75. 

Of  the  measures  whi.-h  the  Adtninistra- 
tion  plaiis  to  implement  tlirout;h  exe.ntive 
order,  the  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  carries 
the  heaviest  impact.  Assuming  a  decontrolled 
price  of  over  $14  per  barrel — driven  beyond 
the  OPEC  set  new  oil  price  of  $11  per  barrel 
by  the  Admlnibtrations  *3  per  biirrel  tantt — 
tl;e  Increased  cost  resulting  from  the  removal 
of  all  dome-tic  prcKiuction  from  price  con- 
trols Would  be  an  enormous  $19  billion  per 
year.  This  action  would  not  only  increa.se 
the  cost  of  all  petroleum  products  but  It 
would  cancel  finally  any  attempt  to  protect 
the  U.S.  economy  iroin  OPLC  pricing  policies. 
The  U.S.  will  h.tve,  in  etieci.  joined  tlie 
larte!,  and  the  detUiuii  will  have  been  im- 
plemeiiied  without  the  participation  of  Coii- 
(.■rps.s. 

The  dBiiu'ers  implicit  in  the  Hdmluistra- 
tlons  esieipy  tarltt.  ttvx  and  price  decontrol 
proposals  have  been  uiifit-rlined  in  Ci>nnres- 
-lonal  testimony  by  a  dl.siin^;iii.shed  group 
o;  efonomisls.  In  ihus  group  are  the  curreut 
(  (iairinan  of  the  Federal  He-crve  Board. 
t'onomlsts  wh<>  have  served  both  Democratic 
ii'id  Republlc-^n  Adminis'rations  in  the  past, 
»iid  a  number  of  disHni.'"''*hetl  iicademic  Hiid 
i'l.-  mess  economists. 

.Arthur  Burns.  ChHirniun  of  the  Feueral 
H.  serve  Board,  in  res'lmony  before  the  Joini 
f-.c<ui(jmic  Committee  on  February  7.  1975. 
said  '  '  "I  find  the  Presidents  (energy) 
proyram  extremely  complicated.  There  are 
"ome  part.s  of  It  I  thhik  ate  hazardous  at  a 
time  like  thi.s  •  •  •  I.  for  one,  would  want 
to  pha.se  in  that  kind  or  a  program,  and  not 
coucentnite  it  la  the  manner  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  suggested.  ' 

In  response  u>  a  query  irom  Representative 
Brown.  Dr.  Burns  said  ol  the  energy  pro- 
gram: 'It  is  so  complicated,  so  Iniricaic.  a'ld 
so  inherently  cciiitroverslal  a  measure.  I 
think  the  rongre.ss  .should  take  Its  time 
about  that  rroyrnm  I  thltik  von  should  hold 
verv  extensive  hearings  •• 

Arthur  Okun.  Former  Chnlinian  of  the 
touncil  of  Kioii'.mlc  Advisors  in  lestimonv 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Mean-  Comnili- 
tee  on  January  28.  1975.  .said: 

■  •  •  •  one  a-pect  of  energy  policy  looms 
as  a  dire  and  imminent  threat  to  our  econ- 
omy If  the  President  levies  the  indicated 
tariff  ou  iinp.  rted  oil  and  all  oil  prices  are 
decontrolled  before  ain  otfscs  u>  tlie-e  niea-- 
ures  are  enacted,  the  Prc-ident  would  be 
Ur.iining  rciil  liuume  a.^ay  from  the  .Ameri- 
(aii  consumer  at  the  euonnons  annual  rale 
of  nearly  t-'30  bilUon.  I  cniuioi  believe  that 
the  President  Intends  to  risk  a  depression 
in  order  to  hasten  Congre.ssional  action  on 
his  energy  proposals.  Yet  his  own  recent 
Words  point  in  that  direction.  Ihe  Congre^.- 
mu-t  ensure  again.-t  any  such  ruinous  ac- 
tion -if  po.sslble.  by  appealing  to  the  Prc-i- 
dmt's  good  Judgment:  but.  if  nece.ssary.  by 
restricting  hi.s  statutory  powers  over  tariffs 
and  mandating  the  extension   of  pri'*  reil- 

I.ILS." 

Dr  Eric  Herr  of  Data  Resources  li.cor- 
p  >ra'ed,  a  firm  whose  analyses  the  adnn:'!'- 


Lration  often  quotes  in  stipport  of  its  pro- 
grams, testined  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Conunittee  on  February  12.  1975: 

"Il  is  true  that  the  goal  of  energy  In- 
dependence will  impose  mticroeconomlc  cost.< 
on  the  US  economy  whenever  it  is  applied. 
However,  the  energv  tax  and  price  package 
is  simply  too  bl'.'  a  bite  for  llie  economy  i  > 
swallow  in  a  year  of  deep  recession  and  hi:;h 
iiillation.  Given  our  other  infiationarv 
problems,  tin-  eiummt'iit  of  tlie  Prcsiiiriit  :i 
fturgy  prorjrwn  uould  likely  make  197.5  (j;;- 
other  yiur  o;  (loublr-digit  infiation^  We  have 
already  seen  th;it  the  economy  cannot  pr  >- 
per  under  th.u  condition,  that  consumer 
confidence  is  destroyed,  and  that  ultimatel-.-. 
bitsine.s-.  sutfeis  acutely.  Tlie  Federal  Reser\e 
is  not  likely  to  accommodate  double-digii 
inlL^tion.  and  consequently,  will  not  provide 
the  financial  conditions  that  make  recover, 
po.-sible.  In  other  iiords.  the  ej:tra  inflatinn 
that  a  quu-k  implementation  of  the  Presi- 
dent  s  enirgii  package  uould  imply,  could 
ui-ll  deepen  the  Tece.^xion  and  keep  the  econ- 
omy on  the  TO<id  to  drpmsiori."  lempiiaslr, 
added ) 

That  the  President  a  program  is  bioadl . 
iiitlatlonaiy  seems  beyond  di-pute.  Paul  A 
Volcker,  Senior  Fellow  at  Pri.iceton  Univer- 
sltys  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  Allairs.  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  <^;  Means  Committee.  January 
27,  1975,  said  (the  President's  energy  pro- 
pram  i  "could  be  another  drag  on  businrt,- 
uctivity  •  ■  "  He  said,  "Much  clearer  is  Hie 
upward  impait  on  Hie  price  indices,  whkh 
I  suspect  the  oflicial  2',  estimate  undei - 
.states  slgnitlc-iiitly  in  .seemingly  account;!. ;j 
only  for  the  dlrccf  prli  c  erftcts  on  oil  an. I 
from   tl.e  new    taxes." 

In  addition  a  substanii.il  body  of  oji::i!.  •! 
emphasl-'es  both  the  inflationary  and  cl: - 
pres.-ive  eiiecls  (,I  the  adniuiistratiins  :! 
[.ricii.u   jiropo-iils. 

George  L.  Perrv.  Senior  Fellow  at  ihc 
Brookings  Institiii  ion.  lestiiied  before  the 
Joint  Ecf)uomic  Committee  on  Ja:iii''ary  20. 
1975    that  a    substantial   rise    in    .'he 

price  of  oil  will  add  a  huge  new  burden  vii- 
pte.s-ing  the  economy  and  will  undo  most  of 
the  expected  improvement  in  the  Intlatioti 
rate.  It  I-  doubtful  that  policies  could  l)c 
implemented  to  olfstt  either  the  depressing 
effect  or  tiie  inflationary  effect  of  the  price 
Increases  that  wduld  come  from  The  Admi:i- 
i- 1  ration's  energy  proposals  " 

In  testimony  belore  tlie  House  Uavs  at.d 
^;ealls  Commit  lee  on  January  27.  197;, 
Joseph  A  Pechman.  the  Director  of  Et.- 
nomic  Studies  at  the  Brookings  Institution 
stated:  'Ilie  propo.-ed  t.axes  on  peiroleuin 
are.  ui.foniuialely.  an  iU-advlied  approach 
to  the  enoriV  problem  riicse  taxes  will  be 
counter-productive  in  two  respects:  tir-t 
they  will  raise  prices  sub.-fantially  cer- 
tainly more  than  the  direct  2'.  etTect  to  ')c 
felt  initially  — as  the  effect  of  the  petroleum 
tax  increase  is  pyramided  through  the  eco- 
nomy: second,  on  balance,  they  will  deprt-ss 
dcmaiul  because  >6.5  billion  of  the  $:lii  bil- 
lion lax  iiKiea.se  will  be  Used  to  reduce  ihe 
corporate  tax  rate,  reduciion  tha'i  will  have 
little  effect  on  corporate  spending  at  lea<;t  in 
the  short  run.  Thus,  the  energy  prot;rKm  v.lll 
be  infiationarv  and  deflalionarv  at  the  -aim 
time." 

If  the  dangers  to  the  domestic  ecoiioiiiv 
posed  by  the  Pre.-.ldeiit  s  energy  pricing  pro- 
posals are  real  and  ueil-documenlsd.  tl.e 
benefits  which  will  flow  from  tlie  sacriruc 
the.se  proposals  f  ntail  are  subject  to  consid- 
erab'e  uncertilntr  !*he  Adn;inl-tration  main- 
tains that  ils  plan  to  substantially  increa.se 
by  administrative  action  the  prices  of  the 
full  range  of  petroleum  products  will  result 
in  tlie  sjiving  ol  the  enei-gy  equivalent  of  a 
million  barrels  ptr  day  of  oil  by  the  end  of 
1975.  In  the  .Admiiiistration  view  these  sav- 
ings will  result  from  the  price  elasticity  of 
Ihc  ficr.ia  ir!  lor  j)i-i  role. nil  -the  reduction  in 
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the   consumption  of  petroleum  induced  by 
higher  prices. 

Te.slimony  presented  to  the  Committee  has 
raised  considerable  doubt  concerning  the 
likelihood  that  the  elasticity  of  petroleum 
demand  is  sufficiently  great  to  produce  the 
reduction  in  consumption  which  the  Admin- 
istration claims  will  be  achieved.  The  irony 
i.r  the  U.S.  petroleum  situation  Is  that  the 
iiias-lve  economic  Impact  of  the  Administra- 
tion'? energv  pricing  policies  will  not  Increase 
the  price  of  specific  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts— ga.soline,  home  heating  oil  or  residual 
liiel  — to  an  extent  which  will  Induce  any 
su'.jstantial  reduction  In  demand.  Faced  with 
the  inciea.sed  costs  of  fuels  and  electricity 
which  result  from  the  Administration's  en- 
ergy program.  Individual  consumers  have  no 
choice  but  to  pay.  Tliese  Increased  payments 
and  the  higher  rate  of  inflation  which  higher 
energy  prices  produce  all  conspire  to  redtice 
the  chances  that  consumers  will  be  able  to 
reduce  their  energy  consumption  by  purchas- 
ing lor  example  the  insulation,  the  storm 
windows  or  the  automobile  with  Improved 
iuel  ecoitomy  to  help  reduce  their  energy 
consumption. 

Charles  R.  Owens,  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Policy  Planning  and  Regu- 
lation of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
testified  before  the  Senate  interior  Commlt- 
!ee  on  February  6.  1975.  concerning  the  his- 
torical and  recent  e\idence  for  the  degree 
of  price;  elasticity  of  gasoline  consumption: 
"Any  attempt  to  sliow  a  simple  systematic 
correlation  between  gasoline '  demand  and 
gasoline  price  for  the  period  from  1946  to 
1973  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  data  simply 
do  not  support  it.  The  evidence  in  fact  is 
slightly  against  a  negative  correlation  be- 
;weeu  price  and  demand.  Using  deviations 
iroi.i  trend  growth  rates,  the  correlation  was 
ntou-  often  positive  tliaii  negative.  When 
jirice  went  up  demraid  went  up,  and  when 
price  went  down  demand  went  down  In  16 
"1  the  last  28  years.  In  the  other  12  years, 
the  reveise  was  true:  when  price  went  up, 
demand  went  down  and  riie  versa.  Tills 
clearly  .shows  there  has  been  .so  slgnilicant 
demuud  elasticity  with  respet  i  io  U.S.  gaso- 
line prices  in  recent  times. 

"The  structur:il  reasons  for  tlii-  intcia'.  t  ion 
ol  di.sparatc  supplv  demand  relationships  as 
determinants  of  price — rather  titan  th.e  mis- 
taken assumption  that  price  lai-gely  deter- 
•nines  deirand— are  quite  straightforward. 
Gasoline  use  is  essentially  deri\ed.  That  Is, 
Americans  buy  ga.soline  as  a  minor  input  to 
the  service  of  transportation.  Since  there  are 
tew  substitutes  for  tran.sportatlon,  and  prac- 
tically no  substitutes  for  gasoline,  we  should 
expect  little  causal  relatlon.ship  between 
price  chances  and  demand. 

"Since  the  Administration  has  put  special 
emphasis  on  an  overall  tax  on  oil,  we  should 
note  that  higher  prices  generally  may  inhibit 
oil  demand  overall  more  than  in  gasoline. 
This  Judgment  is  based  on  two  considera- 
tions. One  Is  that  demand  in  the  non-auto- 
motive .sectors  is  more  easily  associated  di- 
rectly with  price.  Homeowners  can  dial  down 
thermostats  atid  wear  sweaters.  Industrial 
users  w  ill  lighten  controls  on  energy  use  and 
install  energy-saving  equipment.  The  second 
is  that  BTU-equlvalent  incentives  to  shift 
to  other  fuels  are  increased  for  those  con- 
sumers with  existing  or  potential  dual-flred 
capability. 

The  sum  of  these  two  factors  should 
\ield  a  liigher  demand  elasticity  for  total  oil 
tlian  for  gasolUie  alone.  But  since  gasoline 
( iirrently  represents  some  35  percent  of  U.S. 
oil  product  demand,  this  seriously  Inhibits 
the  capability  of  the  Administration  to  cut 
overall  oU  consumption  by  a  tax  on  oil.  It  Is 
difficult  to  expect  the  relatively  modest  price 
increases  proposed  by  President  Ford  to  have 
a  perceptible  effect  on  U.S.  oil  demand, 
.'ihort-term,  without  rapidly  deepening  reces- 
sion, the  results  may  appear  to  be  promising. 
But  nfter  adjustment  for  changing  economic 
VXXl-      .=i'c'  -  Part  K 


activity,  it  seems  highly  vnlikcUj  that  the 
Administration's  conservation  goal.  i.e..  a 
million  barrel  per  day  reduction  in  imports 
by  year-end.  can  be  achieved  by  tlie  methods 
the  President  has  propo.'ied.  lEinphasis 
added,) 

"Fundamentally,  we  believe  the  President's 
program  is  based  on  several  liighly  dubious 
assumptions.  These  include  tlie  assumption : 
"  "That  a  viable  recession  recovery  program 
can  be  financed  by  regres.slve  oil  and  natural 
gas  taxes. 

"  'That  demand  elasticity  for  energy  is  sig- 
nificantly negative  despite  the  contrary  evi- 
dence over  the  entire  post-World  War  II 
period.  Even  the  past  eighteen  montlis.  while 
admittedly  exceptional,  indicate  almost  /eio 
elasticity. 

"  'That  U.S.  domestic  oil  produ'  lion  can  be 
quickly  turned  around,  even  though  tinder 
the  two-tier  price  system  U.S.  output  still 
declined  by  10  percent  or  900  thousand  bar- 
rels per  day  from  December  1973  to  Decem- 
ber 1974. 

"'That  exploration  incentives  would  still 
be  positive  with  the  recommended  excise 
titxes  on  oil,  plus  the  excess  profits  tax. 

"  That  the  cake  is  really  worth  the  candle. 
.\  makeshift  tax  package — Ixjth  on  the  Input 
side  and  on  the  rebate  side — has  been  con- 
structed to  show  OPEC  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness, to  put  economic  pres,sure  on  foreign  oil 
producers,  despite  the  fact  that  the  amounts 
involved  are  only  a  minor  fraction  of  pro- 
ducing capacity,  and  to  prove  to  our  Eu- 
ropean and  Japanese  allies  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  make  sacrifices.  We  strongly  suggest 
that  tlie  potential  strategic  benelits  of  these 
'bargaining  chips"  ought  to  be  balanced 
f.gainst  a  rigorous  assessment  of  then  costs.'  " 
If  the  prospects  for  reducing  domestic 
petroleum  demand  over  the  short  run  are 
dim,  tlie  foreign  policy  gains  in  terms  ol 
protection  against  Arab  blackm:iil  from  such 
a  reduction,  should  it  be  achieved,  are  also 
open  to  question.  Dr.  Jolin  C.  Sawhill.  for- 
mer Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, testifying  before  the  .Senate  In- 
terior Committee  on  February  12.  1975,  said, 
in  connection  with  The  natinjial  se<"tiri;\ 
(juestlon: 

"•  "■  -  the  question  is  not  Vkhether  we 
reduce  our  vulnerability  to  foreign  sources — 
almost  everyone  would  agree  that  we  should 
do  so — but  how  quickly.  Today,  ve  are  im- 
porting about  6.5  million  barrels  of  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products  per  day.  A  1 -million 
barrel  per  day  reduction  would  still  leave  us 
importing  more  than  30  percent  of  our  petro- 
leum requirements.  Thus,  even  if  we  achieve 
the  President's  goal,  we  would  remain  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  a  cutoff,  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  vulnerability  with  im- 
ports at  5.5  million  barrels  per  day  and  im- 
ports of  6.2  million  barrels  per  day— the 
result  of  a  more  gradual  Import  reduction 
goal — is  marginal. 

"The  fact  is  that  imports  in  1975  will  be 
substantially  below  early  expectations  even 
without  the  proposed  program  of  tariff  and 
price  increases  to  the  lower  level  of  economic 
actlivty.  Thus,  rather  than  setting  an  un- 
realistically  large  goal  and  ensicting  measures 
which  would  jeopardize  economic  recovery, 
the  Congress  should  legislate  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  actions  to  Increase  energy  supplies 
(along  the  lines  previously  indicated i  and 
gradually  reduce  demand  growth  .so  that — 
over  a  period  of  time — we  become  less  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources." 

The  Committee  finds  that  the  benefits  and 
advantages  which  have  been  clauned  for  the 
Administration's  energy  tariff,  tax  and 
pricing  proposals  have  not  been  clearly  or 
convincingly  demonstrated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  <^lnlon  of  the  economic  commu- 
nity is  virtually  unanimous  concerning  the 
dangers  posed  for  the  domestic  econoniv  by 
these  proposals. 

The  Committee  therefore  believes  that 
Congress  must   accept   the   rcspons|hn:iy   to 


arrest    tlie   Adr.,tnistration's  rush   towards  a 
tnajor  economic  disaster. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oliio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  require  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Hansen  ' . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
ills  courtesy. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ala-ska 
iliat  tliere  wa.s  not  unanimous  agreemeiu 
in  tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  respect  to  this  bill.  I  call  his 
attention  to  page  78  of  tiie  committee 
report,  from  which  I  s-hall  read  one  sliori 
Ijaragraph.  ThLs  is  from  the  minority  re- 
port or  other  views,  I  forget  how  it  is 
headed,  signed  by  Senators  P'anm.v.  Ha;v- 
.SEN.  McCi.ti:E.  and  Barilett.  We  .said,  on 
pa&e  78: 

In  shor',  the  c')ianii:;ee  .s  as!;ing  the  ad- 
iiiinis!  ration  to  tell  -America  how  much  fuel 
it  can  use.  The  committee  is  abandoning  the 
price  and  tax  meclianisms  sugges'.ed  by  the 
President.  It  is  telling  the  President  that  the 
comiTiutee  tiiinks  that  the  .American  con- 
sumer i-  too  stupid  to  figure  out  for  himself 
how  he  can  cut  down  on  his  fuel  use  and 
that  the  federal  and  state  governments  must 
force  him  to  save  energy  in  the  manner  the 
(-(ivernmen;s  think  best.  Thus,  with  '.lie  in- 
clusion of  Tiile  II  coupled  with  SecJons  122 
atid  123.  the  committee  is  abandoning  :he 
price  m'^chanism  and  forcing  what  is  tanta- 
mount to  g<<vernment  dictated  rationing 
program^  und'-r  the  gu:-e  of  '  ccjTifervhig" 
L  ;!ergy. 

Mr.  Picsident.  1  thank  ir.}  rolleacuc 
lioiii  Ohio  for  yieldinr^. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  r^nii 
Die  minority  report,  and  I  thought  it  was 
excellent.  I  compliment  the  Senator.'^  who 
signed  it. 

Mr.  B.^KFR.  Mr.  President.  I  v  ish  to 
state  my  .-strong  opposition  to  title  IT  of 
S.  622.  The  jnovisions  of  this  title — pa r- 
ticularly  section.';  202  and  203 — require 
that  the  Federal  Government  develoj) 
regulations  and  standards  for  energy 
con.servation.  The  problem  is  that  the 
requirements  in  those  sections  are 
vaeue  and  infringe  on  areas  where  effr-r. 
tive  Federal  programs  now  exist. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  draftmansliii? 
in  these  sections,  other  than  to  endoi.'-c 
the  minority  views  on  the  bill— page  77— 
that  note  the  inconsistency  in  using 
language  such  as  "functionally  discrete," 
together  with  the  overly  broad  discretion 
allowing  coverage  over  all  industrinl 
activities. 

Some  of  these  standards  Involve  the 
operation  and  construction  of  Federal 
office  buildings.  The  General  Sei-vices 
Administration,  which  is  not  listed 
among  the  agencies  to  be  consulted,  has 
ali'eady  developed  an  impressive  pro- 
gram for  energy  consen'ation.  Is  that 
program  to  be  ignored  by  this  legislation? 
The  bill  calls  for  lighting  and  thennal 
performance  standards.  By  what  criteria 
will  hghting  and  thennal  performance  be 
judged? 

Another  provision  calls  for  "piogram.- 
to  insure  better  enforcement"  of  tlie  na- 
tional 55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 
What  does  that  imply?  Existing  law 
takes  away  all  of  the  State's  highway 
money  if  that  State  does  not  certify  en- 
forcement of  that  limit.  What  better 
l)rni'!Tini  dot-  tliis  bill  propose? 
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Another  provision  in  .sections  202  and 
2.13  encourages  the  creation  of  a  program 
to  maximize  the  use  of  car  pooLs  and  pub- 
l.c  transportation.  The  provision  seems 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  section  120  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Amendments 
oi  1974  which  granted  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  broad  authorit>  to  imijle- 
inent  programs  for  car  pooling. 

Another  standard  is  designed  to  ni- 
(  rcase  industrial  efficiency  in  tlie  use  of 
tnerg>'.  What  are  the  criteria''  Wh.;t  is 
tiie  yardstick? 

Another  standard  v.ould  allow  control 
of  transportation  "upon  which  the  basic 
economic  vitality  of  the  country  docs  not 
depend."  What  kind  of  standards?  Will 
such  transportation  be  outlawed  by  Fed- 
eral regulations?  How  would  this  work? 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the.se 
sections  of  the  bill  are  luiwise  and  offer 
language  that  is  too  vague  to  be  effec- 
tively implemented  in  our  mutual  efforts 
to  conserve  energy. 

The  standard  is  too  vague,  too  uncer- 
t.iin.  and  too  unclear  to  prove  u:>eful. 
It  represents  a  delegation  of  respon- 
sibility that  may  haunt  us  for  a  genera- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  that  title  II 
be  deleted. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  ir.quire 
of  the  distingxiislied  floor  manager  re- 
i;arding  section  113' b'   of  this  bill. 

In  1973,  when  the  Alaska  Pipeline  .-\u- 
tiiorization  Act  was  debated,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  concerns  wiiich  I  cx- 
jiressed  was  the  possibility  that  large 
tiuantities  of  Alaskan  crude  oil  mi.:;ht  be 
exported  to  Japan  and  otlicr  nations.  As 
a  result,  a  provision  was  inserted  in  tlic 
legislation  which  restricted  tlie  ability  of 
a  President  to  export  North  Slope  oil 
without  congressional  concurrence.  Un- 
der provisions  of  this  section,  the  Con- 
gress would  have  60  calendar  days 
to  consider  whether  a  presidentially  re- 
quested export  of  Alaskan  crude  oil 
would  be  in  the  national  interest.  If  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time,  we  pa.ssed  a  con- 
current resolution  of  disai'proval.  .-^uch 
exports  would  have  to  stop. 

Section  113(b>  of  this  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  would  remove  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  disapprove  such  exports 
under  certain  circumstances.  In  view  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee staff  that  a  surplus  of  production  of 
Alaskan  oil  over  West  coast  consumption 
could  reach  1  million  barrels  per  day 
by  1982,  is  there  a  po.ssibility  that  en- 
actment of  the  language  of  section  113 
<b)  might  be  used  to  load  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  any  exports  obligations 
should  the  lEA  agreement  be  in\oked 
on  Alaskan  crude? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  intent  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  authorization  bill  in  this 
regard  was  to  insure  that  Alaskan  cioide 
oil  remained  in  the  United  States  for 
American  use.  except  under  conditions 
wliich  did  not  reduce  the  'quantity  or 
quality  of  petroleum  available  in  the 
United  States."  The  potential  of  a  sub- 
stantial crude  oil  surplus  on  the  West 
coast  as  a  result  of  production  of  Alas- 
kan oil  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
justification  for  fulfilling  a   dispropor- 


tionate .sliare  of  our  lEA  obligations  in 
case  of  emergency  tlirougli  the  export  of 
Alaskan  crude  oil. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  distingnislied 
floor  manager  is  aware,  tire  Canadian 
Government  has  announced  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  reduce  exports  of  Canadian  crude 
oil  to  the  United  States,  and  totally 
pha.^e  them  out  by  1982.  Among  the  pos- 
sibilities of  making  up  for  this  Canadian 
crude — on  which  my  State  of  Minnesota 
is  heavily  dependent — would  be  a  ne- 
gotiated agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  exchange  Alaskan 
crude  oil  for  continued  Canadian  oil  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  Another  pos- 
sibility would  he  construction  of  an  oil 
pipeline  from  the  West  coast  to  tlie  Mid- 
west to  dispose  of  this  .surplus. 

Would  the  language  of  .section  113 'b' 
of  this  bill  l^o.^e  a  problem  with  regard 
to  potential  lU'gotiatiuu.s  between  tlie 
American  and  Canadian  Goveriiments 
on  tins  question,  or  to  nnanring  of  a 
West  coast  to  Midwest  jjiprline? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Section  113' b»  of  tliis 
bill  is  in  no  way  intended  to  permit  ex- 
port of  Alaskan  crude  oil  in  a  luopor- 
lion  greater  than  the  proportion  of  Alas- 
kan crude  oil  production  to  total  Amer- 
ican production  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency situation.  Tlie  language  is  strictly 
limited  to  a  situation  of  real  emergency. 
and  would  require  a  Presidential  finding 
stating  the  emergency  nature  of  the  situ- 
ation. It  should  in  no  way  be  construed 
to  go  beyond  this  type  of  situation  and 
in  no  way  would  nullify  tlie  provisions 
of  tlie  Alaskan  pipeline  authorization 
bill  as  they  relate  to  exports  of  crude 
oil  which  flows  over  Federal  rights-of- 
way. 

This  language  is  intended  only  to  aid 
us  in  the  fulfdlment  of  our  obligations 
to  tile  International  Energy  Agency  in 
maintenance  of  regional  equity  within 
the  United  States  is  a  prime  goal  of  this 
legi.~;lation.  even  in  event  of  sucli  an 
emergency. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  note  on  page  37  of  the 
committee  report  that  the  committee 
directs  the  FEA  to  afford  the  highest 
priority  in  its  allocation  program  to  man- 
ufacturers of  pharmaceuticals  and  drugs. 
Can  you  explain  why  this  directive  was 
not  in  the  legislation  itself? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Because  we  tliought 
Congress  had  made  this  clear  in  the 
Petroleum  Allocations  Act  of  1973.  who.se 
system  of  priorities  is  incorporated  in 
this  bill.  By  directing  a  first  priority  for 
"public  health"  in  subsection  4(bi(l) 
<Ai  of  the  Allocations  Act.  Congress 
clearly  intended  to  Include  pharmaceu- 
ticals that  are  used  in  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  doctors'  offices,  and  health  cen- 
ters, as  well  as  those  health  care  prod- 
ucts purchased  by  individuals.  The  com- 
mittee report  directs  the  FEA  to  make 
the  nece.ssary  changes  in  its  regulations 
to  implement  that  priority  witliin  60 
days. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  phrase  "essential 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals"  on  page  38 
of  the  committee  report  meant  to  include 
only  prescription  drugs? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  There  are  many 
essential  medicines  for  which  a  prescrip- 
tion IS  not  necessaiy.  Insulin  for  diabet- 


ics and  aspirin  for  arthritics  are  just 
two  of  many  examples.  The  committee 
intended  to  include  all  health  care  prod- 
ucts for  the  protection  of  public  health 
under  the  teirn  "pharmaceuticals  and 
drugs,"  that  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
In  the  1973  act  as  well. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  phrase  include 
products  used  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  new  drugs,  and  in  the 
quality  control  that  is  so  important  to 
pharmaceutical  production? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  Those  aspects  of 
the  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  proc- 
ess are  equally  vital  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public. 

Mr.  BAYH.  How  about  the  .special 
packaging  materials,  such  as  the  plastic 
bottles,  that  are  olten  required  to  main- 
tain the  potency  and  efficacy  of  pharma- 
ceutical products?  Are  they  included  in 
the  definition? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly.  I  hope  the 
FEA  will  not  interpret  the  iJhrase  nar- 
rowly, or  draw  up  lists  of  eligible  prod- 
ucts. That  is  not  what  Congress  intended 
In  1973  or  what  the  committee  intended 
in  this  bill.  The  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try uses  less  tlian  two-tentlis  of  1  per- 
ccnC  of  crude  oil  production.  It  uses  it 
fur  a  very  es.-ential  purpose.  We  do  not 
wish  to  see  its  operations  restricted  in 
any  way  by  shortages. 

Mr.  BAYH.  When  the  committee  re- 
port uses  the  term  "highest  priority,"  is 
it  tlie  intention  to  give  the  pliarmaceuti- 
cal  industry  the  same  priority  under  the 
FEA's  niandatoiy  petroleum  allocation 
regulations  that  is  now  given  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  agricul- 
tural production? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  interested  in  how 
that  would  work  in  practice.  The  present 
FEA  regulations  do  not  cover  the  major- 
ity 01  petrochemicals  needed  for  phar- 
maceuticals. Does  the  committee  intend 
to  clearly  direct  the  FEA  to  promulgate 
regulations  that  would  allow  the  phar- 
maceutical producer  at  the  end  of  the 
supply  chain  to  obtain  100  percent  of  his 
entire  requirements  of  products  derived 
from  crude? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes:  we  were  thinking 
in  terms  of  a  simple  passthrough  cer- 
tification procedure  for  petrochemicals, 
whereby  the  manufacturer  of  pharma- 
ceuticals would  state  on  his  purchase 
order  that  the  material  is  required  lo 
produce  such  products.  The  supplier 
would  also  lia\e  authority  to  pa.ss  the 
certifuation  upstream  to  his  suppliers. 
This  process  could  continue  if  neces.sary 
to  the  refinery  level. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  a  co.sponsor  of  this  bill, 
I  wi.^h  to  state  my  agreement  with  the 
clarifications  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wa,shington.  and  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  his  making  them. 

SKNATOR  R.\NO('t  I'll  STPPORTS  rRIORITV  CON- 
SIDKR.MIOX  IDR  H.^NDIfAPPFO  INDIVIDUALS 
DfRlNG    AN    ENrHCr    CRLSIS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  understanding 
witli  which  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  Mr.  Jackson. 
and  the  members  of  that  committee  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  which  I  authored 
^•iving     handicnp!)ed     citizens     priority 
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consideration  during  an  energy  crisis. 
The  members  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee incorporated  this  provision  in  S.  622 
as  reported  by  that  committee.  Their 
action  expresses  our  conviction  that  dis- 
abled persons  should  not  suffer  extraor- 
dinary hardships  should  an  energy- 
liUioning  .system  be  imposed  on  con- 
.-uiiiers. 

Tlie  average  American  has  tlie  options 
of  driving  a  car.  joining  a  car  pool,  riding 
a  bicycle,  using  a  taxi,  bus,  train,  or 
subway — or  walkhig.  These  choices  often 
are  not  available  to  a  handicapped  indi- 
vidual who  is  unable  without  special  as- 
sistance to  use  conventional  forms  of 
tran.sportation. 

Our  mass  transit  systems  are  usually 
inaccessible  to  the  disabled  due  to  stair- 
ways  or  other  architectural  barriers. 
Therefore,  handicapped  citizens  are 
often  relegated  to  the  use  of  the  private 
automobile  as  their  only  means  of  trans- 
portation. To  move  to  and  from  one's 
job,  the  market,  and  medical  and  other 
necessary  services,  a  liandicapped  person 
must  use  a  private  car. 

This  problem  is  further  compounded 
wlicn  we  realize  that  individuals  with 
phy.sical  disabilities  also  must  have  ac- 
( essible  housing.  As  a  con.sequence.  they 
are  often  forced  to  live  in  areas  whicJi 
may  be  far  from  their  jobs,  or  the  loca- 
tion of  shops. 

Gas  rationing  during  World  'V/ar  II 
did  not  create  undue  problems  for  physi- 
cally disabled  persons,  in  great  measure 
because  of  exemption  provisions  provided 
lor  tlieni.  Since  then  major  national  pro- 
grams liave  been  instituted  to  enable 
handicapped  citizens  to  paiticipate  more 
lully  in  our  .society  by  encouraging  equal 
opi)oituiiity  for  education  and  for  em- 
ployment. As  a  consequence,  the  handi- 
capped are  more  reliant  than  ever  before 
on  private  transportation.  Unle.ss  the 
Congress  assures  special  prioritv  is  gi\en 
ni  rationing  and  energy  conservation 
programs  affecting  transportation  for 
tins  segment  of  our  population,  we  will 
indeed  subject  them  to  an  unfair  burden 
and  take  a  step  backward. 

M.V  amendment,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Interior  Committee,  docs  several 
things: 

First,  it  defines  the  terms  "handi- 
capped person"  anJ  "eligible  person" 

Second,  it  provides  for  special  consid- 
eration for  tlie  needs  of  handicapped  and 
other  eligible  person.s-such  as  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  of  a  handicapped  per- 
son-m  the  event  of  rationing.  Such  con- 
•Mderation  would  include  an  allotment  of 
lucl— decided  on  an  individual  basis- 
over  and  above  the  number  of  gallons  al- 
lotted to  other  private  users. ' 
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Third,  it  provides  for  special  arrange- 
ments for  those  who  are  physically  un- 
able to  personally  pick  up  coupon.^  be- 
cause of  architectural  barriers. 

Fourth,  it  requires  the  Federal  Energv 
Administration  tc  consult  with  the  Vet- 
eran.'/ Administration  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  decide  v.iio  is 
eligible  or  handicapped. 

Fifth,  it  mandates  that  all  macliinery 
to  administer  this  program  be  ready  to 
move  on  the  first  day  a  rationing  plan 
takes  effect,  so  that  no  handicapped  per- 
son or  the  parents  of  a  handicapped  per- 
son would  have  to  wait  for  his  eligibility 
status  to  be  approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  both  this  amendment  and  S.  622 
so  that  we  may  successfully  deal  witli  the 
energy  crisis  without  undue  burdens  upon 
any  one  segment  of  society,  but  with  an 
equal  sharing  of  responsibility  bv  all. 
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bers.  present  and  voting,  to  stoiJ  filibu.v- 
ters. 

The  Senate  has  also  passed  a  major 
farm  policy  bill  and  is  ready  to  act  on 
energy,  housing,  and  emergency  public- 
jobs  legislation. 

The  new  Budget  Committee  is  IIvuil' 
up  to  its  responsibilities  and  deadlines 
and  tlie  Appropriations  Subcommittees 
are  working  continuously  to  carry  out 
their  duties. 

In  sum,  this  has  not  been  a  do-not; ;- 
in-.'  but  a    do-something"  Senate. 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  SENATE 
JANUARY  14-MARCH  26 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  of  Senate  legislative  aciivitv  from 
January  14.  up  to  and  including 
March  26,  is  as  follows: 

Days  in  .ee.ssioii 

Hours  in  aession 

Total  measures  pa.<sed 

Private  laws '__ 

Public    laws !_"' 

Treaties   \''_ 

Coiifirmatlon.s    

Record    votes ''_ 

Vetoes     


4.3 

225.34 

89 

0 

iO 

0 

8.  :i72 

117 

-  -  1 

Tliis  indicates  a  busier  and  more  pro- 
ductive period  of  time  lor  Uiis  new  Sen- 
ate than  any  other  in  recent  years.  The 
Senate  had  scheduled  a  nonlegisiati\e 
period  from  February  7  until  February 
17.  which  was  canceled  and  the  Senate 
remained  in  session  to  consider  urgent 
business.  March  21  until  April  7  w  as  also 
scheduled  as  a  nonlegislative  period  but 
the  Senate  remained  in  session  until 
Thursday,  March  27.  As  a  result  tlie 
President  has  been  sent  a  massive  tax  re- 
bate and  tax-cut  bill,  legislation  prevent- 
ing the  President  from  raising  the  cost 
of  food  stamps,  and  a  measure  to  assist 
financially  railroads.  The  Congress  has 
also  delayed  Presidential  imposition  of 
$3-per-barrel  oil  import  tariffs  with  tlie 
result  that  there  was  a  compromise 
agreement  to  delay  $2  of  that  amoimt 

The  Senate  has  authorized  a  special 
nivestigation  of  intelligence-gatherin" 
agencies  and  activities  and  has  changed 
rule  XXII  by  reducing  from  two-thirds  of 
the  membership  present  and  voting  to  a 
constitutional  three-fifths,  or  60  Meni- 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PrcMdeni. 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at 
10:15  a.m.  Alter  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designess  have  been  recognized  under  tlie 
standing  order,  the  following  Senator.. 
v»  ill  be  recogni2:ed.  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mi- 
Helms.  Mr.  Talmadge,  and  Mr.  Gravel, 

Mr.  MoncAN  will  then  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  after  wliich  a 
period  for  routine  morning  business  will 
en.sue  until  no  later  than  11 :30  a.m.  Sen- 
ators may  make  >tatements  not  in  exces^ 
of  o  minutes  each  during  that  period  foi 
routine  morning  business.  At  11:30  a.m 
tlie  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on 
amendment  No.  314.  by  Mr.  Gravel,  the 
.veas  and  nays  liaving  already  been 
ordered  thereon. 

Throughout  the  da\  '-olicall  votes  will 
occur  on  amendments  and  or  othei 
matters  related  to  the  energy  bill. 

It  is  hoped  that  final  action  can  be 
ixached  on  tli"  energy  bill  tomorrow. 


AIXtOUl^WMENT   UNTIL    10:!.-S   AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  mo\e.  ir. 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  unt;; 
the  hour  of  10:15  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5.24 
p  m,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday.  .\\m\  9.  1975,  at  10  iL') 
am. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  April  8.  1975: 

DKl'ARTMr.NT   OF   JuSrlcE 

Maik  W.  Bujt-k.  Jr.,  of  South  Caiolm.n.  u> 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  di.striot  of  So\it)i 
Carolinn  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nomination  was  .approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  reque,-,ts  to  appear  and  teslifv 
before  any  duly  c un.sti- uted  committee  of 
the  .Stii.,ie  I 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  BEAUTIFUL  MUSIC 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
I.N   1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.-\TIVES 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Curtis 
In.-titute  ol   Mu.sic  is  50  years  old  this 


year.  The  distinguished  .school  has  been 
training  singers  and  musicians  of  world 
renown  since  1924  and  its  reputation  for 
excellence  is  known  wherever  cla,ssical 
music  is  enjoyed. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  an 
article  about  the  Curtis  Institute  written 
by  James  McClelland  and  printed  in  the 
magazine  Destination:  Philadelphia: 


Fn-iv  VtAr-  (.1    Bi^mitL  .Mr.^^ic 
I  By  James  McClelland) 

Till-  .-fM-oii  The  Curtis  InsUtut*  of  Music 
!-■  celebrating  a  t:olden  anniversary  vear;  the 
renowned  Philadelphia  Institute  lia.s  been 
preparing  siut:ers  and  in-trumenialLsts  for 
careers  in  the  muvic  world  for  the  past  half 
century. 

Founded  by  Mary  Loui-.e  C.irtls  Bok  Z;m- 
bali.'s;.   In    l!i24.   tlie   riwdiui*  has  l).id   n..i),v 
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chstingiiished  directors  iiirludh^^  Jo^of  Hof- 
mann,  Randill  Thompson  mid  Ffreiu  Zlmba- 
list:  to<tay,  plarust,  Rudolf  Serkia  is  Artistic 
Director.  Since  It^  early  days.  Tiie  Curtis  In- 
>iitiite  of  Mu.-.ic  has  prepared  many  artists 
wlio  h.ive  diM;ip.f;ul-.hed  the!ii.-.elves  in  the 
muMC  world  These  uiclude  ^nch  artists  as 
sopranos  Anna  MotTo.  Judith  Blegen,  Benita 
V'iilente:  baritone  Frank  Guanera;  pianists 
Abbey  Simon,  Sidney  Fo<iter.  Peter  Serkin. 
Ruth  Laredo.  Jorge  Bolet,  Walter  Hautzig, 
.Susan  Starr.  Eugfuie  I^tonnn.  Garv  Grat!maii. 
Lee  Luvisl  and  pianist  conductor  Lukas  Koss 
Instrumentalists  include  Jaisne  Laredo.  Leslie 
Parna.s,  the  Guaruerl  String  Quartet.  Leonard 
Rose.  Oscar  Shumsky.  Shmeul  Ashkena.sl.  the 
Curtis  String  Quartet  and  Jaseph  de 
l"asqu,i:e. 

In  addition.  Curtis  has  furtVier  contributed 
'•>  the  world  of  music  by  pieparir.i,'  musician.s 
for  the  great  orchestras  of  tiie  world,  includ- 
ing of  course,  the  Philadelpiiia  Orchestra. 
Conductor  Eugene  Ormandy  rehearses  the 
CurtLs  Orchestra  reyiilarly  throughout  the 
reason. 

A  major  segment  of  the  school's  future  has 
already  long  existed  m  its  faculty,  many  of 
them  Curtis  graduates  who  have  worked 
alongside  or  in  succession  to  their  teachers. 
Paraphru-sln^'  the  classu-  sialement  of  the 
schoor.s  basic  purpose,  they  are  the  con- 
temporary mii.-.ter-i  who  are  h.-nding  down 
the  great;  traditions  of  the  past  and  are 
eachini;  studeiit-s  to  build  on  this  heritage 
Inr  the  future  " 

The  student  body  has  always  been  small, 
carving  In  si/e  between  100  and  1250.  tliij 
-ea.son  it  is  about  175. 

The  Opera  Department,  headed  by  .stage 
tlirecTor  Duio  Yannopoulos.  is  currently  em- 
eigmg  as  an  exciting  new  force  on  Phiiadel- 
plnas  music  scene  Critics  and  i)ublic  alike 
have  acclaimed  the  Curtis  Opera  productions. 
and.  at  present,  the  subscription  member- 
ship IS  larger  than  ever.  This  season.  The 
Curtis  Opera  is  presenting  four  producnoiis 
at  the  historic  Walnut  Street  Theatre  and 
'liree  productions  in  the  CiirtLs  Studio.  The 
Walnut  productions  are  done  with  complete 
•  ■rchesira.  conducted  by  David  Eilron  and 
fhoinas  Pulton  Studio  productions,  fully- 
s'at;ed.  are  performed  wirh  piano  7  his  .sea- 
■-im  the  repertoire  Includes  such  works  a.s 
lales  of  HotTmann."  •Xerxes."  Rape  of 
I.ucretia.'  'The  Portutiuese  Inn  ■  -La  Bo- 
lifine.  "  "Don  Giovanni  '  and     Werther  ' 

Applicants  to  the  Opera  Deparlinenr  as 
well  as  all  applicants,  are  selected  on  the 
t>;i-is  of  stitT  competitive  auditions  and  must 
show  evidence  of  high  talent  and  satisfac- 
tory preparation  for  admittance  .All  appli- 
cants are  taught  on  a  scholarship  basis  and 
tuition-free. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  like  their  predo- 
(  essor.s.  combine  administrative  and  tiiian- 
'lal  experti.xe  with  a  deep  love  for  music. 
Membership  on  the  board  is  not  an  empty 
ceremonial  activlrv  for  tlie  board  has  given 
I'self  a  wor'hv  and  ditricuU  assignment  As 
M  Todd  Cooke.  Presidenr.  rM<entlv  an- 
loiinced.  the  board  ■recogni.-cs  the  Golden 
.Vniuversary  as  an  occa'^ion  to  review  Curtis' 
past   and   to   weigh   Us  future  .   thev  are 

studvlng  all  phases  of  the  school  s  operations 
so  that  the  Curtis  Institute  can  move  Into 
its  second  half-century  with  a  clear  resolve 
to  provide  musical  education  of  the  highest 
qiiaiitv  and  a  firm  sense  of  direction  as  to 
how  this  may  be  accomplished" 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  The  Curtis  In- 
stitute of  Music  has  consistently  di.stin- 
^ulshed  itself  In  Us  lirst  halt  century— and 
they  will  certainly  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
ne.xt  half  century. 

Complete  Information  on  the  anniversary 
season  activities  is  available  directly  from 
The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music   Concert  Divi- 
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sion,     Rlttermonse     Square      Phlladelphi.i 
Pennsylvania  19103. 
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TOUCHING  ALL  THE   BASES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

of    M.'vss.\ciiu.si:ris 
IN    IHt:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
con.stituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Birmingham.  Jr..  of  Pcabody.  Mas.s..  has 
recently  written  me  a  letter  entitled. 
"Touching  All  the  Bases."  exprcssint;  the 
feeling.s  of  millions  of  Americans  toward 
the  pre.sent  economic  condition.s  in  this 
Nation  At  a  time  when  Government 
secm.s  unrespon.sive  to  the  need.s  of  its 
people.  Mr.  Birmingham  points  out  that 
we  should  all  remember  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  ■fooling;  the  people." 
As  he  has  requested.  I  would  like  to 
insert  his  letter  into  the  Congressional 
Recohd  for  the  informatiun  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  text  follows: 

Touching  All  tiik  Bases 
To  tlie  Editor: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  for  all  the  con- 
I  erned  taxpayers  and  citizens  everywhere. 
We  have  had  it  up  to  our  necks  with  all 
the  plioney  business  going  on  m  this  country. 
I  ast  year  it  was  the  "gasoline  game"  where 
the  bi?  boys  raised  the  gas  up  to  70  cents  a 
gallon,  then  dropped  down  to  56  to  57  cents 
a  gallon,  which  was  the  price  they  wanted 
ar.yway. 

They  npped  the  price  to  70  cents  a  gallon 
then  dropped  it  to  56  57  ceius  a  gallon  to 
give  the  impression  "they  were  giving  us  a 
break  "  No,  big  boys  we  didn't  fall  for  it. 
Before  the  phoney  increase  gasoline  aver- 
.iged  50  cents  a  gallon. 

The  pepole  don't  fool  that  ea.sily. 
This  year   they  played   the   'sugar   >;ame" 
They  figured  the  people  caught  on  to  the 
gasoUne  game  so  this  year   they  played   the 
sugar  game.  "   where   they  rai.sed   the   price 
of    a   5-pound    bag   of   sugar    from    approxi- 
mately 85  cents  a  bag  to  $3  50  a  bag.  It  seems 
like  the  people  caught  on  to  this  game  quick 
p.s  thev  weren't  buying,  as  evidenced  by  an 
ad  in  The  Salem  News  suggesting   that  one 
could  buy  a  5-potnid  bag  of  sugar  for  $1  98 
with  a  $10  food  purchase 

"How  Cnme?  '  big  boys.  I  guess  the  people 
aren't  buying  this  game,  hch!  for  $,150  for 
a  5-Dound  ba?  of  sugar. 

And  now  the  fuel,  oh  that  fuel  They  played 
the  "fuel  game"  by  the  weather  pattern 

Last  winter  and  tills  wuuer  so  far  It  has 
been  a  mild  winter.  So  the  big  buvs  said  to 
one  another  around  Jan.  Iy74.  and  Jan  1975. 
Cipez.  we're  not  selling  enougii  fuel  due  to 
the  weather,  so  what  we'll  do  to  make  up  the 
ditference  is  rai.se  the  prices  sky  high  to  keep 
our  bis  profits  and  let  the  people  suffer 
BIj:  boys,  we  caught  on  to  thai  game  also. 
And  Welfare,  oh  Welfare 
Welfare  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  needy, 
elderly,    poor,    etc  .    which    it   should    be 

Well,  when  people  take  advantage  of  wel- 
fare by  being  transit,  going  from  state  to 
state,  and  from  other  countries  to  gixid  old 
Uncle  Sam.  it  is  about  time  that  Uncle  Sam 
got  strict  and  liarsh  and  said  wait  a  minute 
I  can't  send  my  people  to  your  country  and 
receive  U.S.  type  welfare,  housing,  furnish- 
ing, food,  etc  ,  so  I  am  going  to  screen  every 


appli.-.int  ihorou-lily  and  make  sui-e  the  ap- 
Iilicani  is  needy. 

Some  of  the  people  ■who  come  from  the 
foreign  countries  no  sooner  step  on  U.S.  soil 
and  tlieir  first  stop  is  the  "local  Welfare 
ollice  "  A  lot  of  people  skim  oH  welfare  and 
work  "under  the  table"  i  no  taxes).  This 
could  be  stopped  with  a  litt'e  'uit  of  Imesti- 
uatiiii:. 

Reineiiiber,  Welfare  is  supixiscil  to  he  fcr 
the  elderly,  poor,  aiid  needy. 

If  we  all  take  heed  to  this,  we  will  .see 
the  astronomical  welfare  cost  drop  consider- 
ably. And.  of  course,  Americans  with  long 
standing  ties  In  the  United  States  .should 
have  first  preference  for  welfare  benefits. 

I  was  on  welfare  myself,  receiving  $4(i 
every  2  weeks  when  I  was  out  of  work  and 
couldn't  collect  unemployment  Insurance 
Ihe  Welfare  people  m  the  Peabody  office 
were  very  kind  to  mo  and  I  thanked  them 
kindly   for   the  help  I  received. 

I  am  now  employed  by  the  Citv  of  Pea- 
bo.iy  111  the  C  E.T  A.  program  (Comprehen- 
sive Employment  Training  Act  i  which  is  a 
tederally  funded  program  reminiscent  of  the 
W  P  A  days  of  the  1930's.  which  is  geared 
to  help  take  us  through  these  dimcult  and 
trying  times.  I  am  thankful  and  grateful  to 
Mayor  Nicholas  Mavroules  for  appointing  me 
to  the  C  E  r  .A.  program. 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  '  Bi-  bo\s",  we 
the  people,  don't  want  to  see  our'blliions  oi 
dollars"  going  up  in  smoke  on  vour  sill, 
probes  of  the  Moon.  Mars.  Venus,  etc. 

You  haven't  even  straightened  out  things 
on  earth  yet  and  you  are  going  to  straighten 
o.t  things  111  'Outer  Space  "  Leave  that  to 
■  Jules  Verne  '  We  are  happy  here  on  earth 
.'Vnd.  don  I  use  competition  with  So\let 
Ru.ssia.  China,  etc.  as  excuses. 

If  the  Good  Lord  wanted  us  to  be  on  the 
Moon.  V'enus.  Mars.  etc.  we  would  be  there, 
and  not  by  r<ickeis  either. 

Let's  get  together-  and  spend  the  nionev 
where  it  should  be  spent,  on  the  starving 
people  of  the  world,  diseases,  slum  areas" 
education  for  the   undereducated.  etc. 

And  now  here  is  another  note  to  vou  '  Bi- 
Bi.vs." 

Subject    F.iieign  Aid. 

Foreign  Aid —Charity  should  begin  ai 
home  In  other  words  what  I  mean  bv  tha' 
IS  that  you  big  boys  should  not  be  so  free 
witii  our  hard  earned  money  by  being  too 
generous  with  Foreign  Aid. 

Only  help  them  for  diseases,  storms,  such 
as  earthqu.ikes.  typhoons,  tidal  waves,  etc, 
and  dire  eir.urgencles.  not  for  factories,  etc  . 
where  there  is  a  big  buck  for  you  laig  boys. 
In  previous  experiences  we  have  helped 
every  country  on  earth  and  a  lot  of  them 
turned  against  us. 

We  have  loaned  them  outrageous  amounts 
of  money  and.  as  history  says,  only  link- 
tinland  paid  us  back. 

So.  big  boys,  if  you  .stop  beiiu;  so  generous 
with    "our    money"    tho'-e    foreign    countriej 
will   join   lis   and   we    will    have   a   world   of 
Uniied  States  in  Peace. 
Next  subjef !  —  War. 

War  is  the  most  'terrible  plnney  g.inie  ' 
tliere  ever  was.  as  evidenced  by  Vietnam 
Times  were  ditficiilt.  getting  no  better  War 
didn't  help  the  economy  then,  did  it.'  Ri'jh"  ,' 
All  of  us  have  heard  the  savin?,  "War 
helDs  the  economv.""  No  way,  all  war  does  is 
sacnhce  life  and  leave  untold  un-healed 
wounds  for  the  benefit  of  a  greedv  few  who 
make  .i  fast  buck. 

Remember.  We  the  People.  "Know  the 
Game,"  and  we  are  going  to  stop  It. 

All  of  us  attend  Memorial  Day  exercise-i 
and  we  hear  this  famous  saying.  "So  those 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain."  That  Is  why 
wars  are  going  to  be  no  more  because  all 
the  veterans  who  lost  their  lives  in  previous 
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wars  do  not  want  to  "turn  over  in  their 
graves"  as  they  have  done  in  the  last  several 
wars. 

I  wrote  this  letter  expressing  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  millions  of  people,  with  no 
political  ambitions  for  myself,  although 
quite  a  few  people  have  asked  me  to  consider 
p^>l!i:"al  office. 

W ALLY  BiRMINGH.AM.  Jr., 

8  Highland  Ttr.,  Peabody. 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

of  new  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  DANIELS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  US 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
intends  to  establish  mandatory  safety 
standards  for  play  equipment  on  public 
playgrounds  in  the  near  future.  Surely 
with  an  estimated  55,000  people  injured 
on  playground  equipment  in  1973,  safety 
standards  are  an  appropriate  response 
to  insure  the  well-being  of  children  at 
play. 

Yet,  while  measures  are  undertaken  to 
protect  young  people  on  public  play- 
grounds, an  estimated  2,700  youngsters 
sustain  serious  injuries  or  incur  seiious 
illness  and  another  25  children  die  each 
summer  at  youth  camps.  These  V.atistics 
were  compiled  through  a  congres.sionally 
mandated  survey  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  covering  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  camps— the  3,343  youth  camps 
that  permitted  HEW  to  study  their 
records.  What  are  the  injui-y,  death,  and 
illness  statistics  for  the  remainder  of 
camps?  I  surmise  that  these  institutions 
may  have  higher  fatahty  records  and 
therefore  are  unwilling  to  undergo  public 
scrutiny. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  children  attending  sum- 
mer camp  is  a  matter  of  utmost  con- 
cern. Even  in  these  difficult  times  of  un- 
employment, inflation  and  energy  crisis, 
we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  our  most 
precious  resource— our  children.  Accord- 
ingly, 119  Members  of  Congress  have 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  46,  the 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act.  This  bill  is  the 
product  of  extensive  hearings  and  in- 
vestigations over  many  sessions  of  Con- 
gress by  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power, Compensation,  and  Health  and 
Safety  which  I  chair.  It  is  a  true  bi- 
partisan efTort.  a  cooperative  attempt  to 
remedy  a  problem  that  literally  cries  out 
for  swift  action. 

State  laws  protecting  children  in 
youth  camps  are  woefully  inadequate- 
only  seven  States  have  comprehensive 
laws  dealing  with  youth  camp  safety. 
Clearly,  minimum  Federal  standards 
formulated  in  consultation  with  inter- 
ested and  knowledgeable  groups  are  an 
appropriate  response  to  this  situation, 
as  safety  standards  covering  play  equip- 
ment are  a  proper  solution  to  safety  on 
play  equipment. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  Jersey  Journal  by 
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Kay  Mills  of  the  Newhouse  News  Service 
which  outlines  the  action  to  be  imder- 
taken  by  the  CPSC.  It  is  my  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  concur  shortly  that 
such  an  affirmative  response  to  improv- 
ing safety  conditions  in  youth  camp.s  bv 
passing  H.R.  46  is  indicated. 

Pedzral  Safety  Commission  To  Set 
Playground    Standards 
(By  Kay  Mills) 
The  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission   (CPSC),  hoping  to  reduce  some  of 
the  unnecessary  scrapes,  bumps  and  brui.-e.s 
of  childhood,  plans  to  set  mandatory  safe^v 
standards    for    seesaws,    slides,    swings    and 
other  equipment  on  public  playgrounds. 

The  commission  estimates  that  in  1973. 
more  than  55,000  people  were  hurt  seriously 
enough  on  playground  equipment  to  warrant 
emergency  room  treatment. 

Acting  on  a  petition  filed  almo:,t  a  vear 
ago  by  Elayne  Butwinick  of  Washington.  D.C., 
CPSC  has  asked  outside  groups  to  submit  of- 
fers to  help  write  the  standards.  If  the  com- 
mission accepts  an  offer,  the  group  will  draft 
the  manufacturing,  assembly  and  mainte- 
nance guidelines  and  then  the  commission 
will  review  them  before  proposing  them  as  a 
regulation. 

Playground  fights  or  accidents  caused  by 
clumsy  kids  aren't  covered  by  the  commis- 
sion guidelmes,  but  just  about  anything  el.se 
is.  "The  hazards  associated  with  public  play- 
ground equipment,"  the  commission  said  in 
its  Federal  Register  notice,  "Include  being 
struck  by,  falling  from,  being  entrapped 
within,  being  cut  by,  breakage  of  and  other 
contact  with  such  equipment,  component 
parts  or  the  surfaces  thereunder. 

"The  types  of  Injuries  sustained  include 
amputation,  fracture,  contusions,  abrasions, 
lacerations,  concussions,  strains,  sprains! 
strangling  and  death,"  CPSC  added. 

The  commission  said  that  aside  from  mis- 
use of  equipment  or  "rough-housing,"  other 
causes  of  accidents  Include  poorly  designed, 
assembled  or  maintained  equipment. 

It  suggested  that  groups  wanting  to  write 
the  standard  specifically  should  consider 
safety  requirements  for  exposed  nuts  and 
bolts,  open-ended  hooks,  sharp  edges,  rough 
surfaces,  sides  of  sliding  boards,  swing  seats, 
ground  clearance  for  swings,  moving  parts 
which  could  pinch  a  chUd's  hand  or  leg,  slip- 
resistance  of  ladders,  maintenance  instruc- 
tions and  so  forth. 

"The  requirements  should  also  address  the 
hazard  of  chUdren  faUlng  from  public  play- 
ground equipment  and  striking  nonenergy 
absorbing  surfaces,"  the  commission  notice 
said. 
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THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
SOVIET  OCCUPATION  OP  HUNGARY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  4  of 
this  year  marked  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  military  occupation  of  Hun- 
gary. Unfortunately,  the  Congress  was 
not  in  session  that  day  but  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  that  tragic 
historic  milestone. 

Despite  three  decades  of  Soviet  occu- 
pation and  oppression,  millions  of  men 
and  women  throughout  t»ie  world  have 
never  lost  sight  of  th*-  ^oal  of  a  free 


Hungary.  As  leaders  of  the  free  world, 
we  have  a  special  duty  tc  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  the  quest  for  freedom  for 
all  people. 

The  heavy  responsibility  we  bear  wa.s 
addressed  in  a  joint  statement  is.sued  by 
the  Fi-ee  Hungarian  Organizations,  rep- 
resenting Hungarians  of  four  continents. 
1  include  that  message  in  the  Record  for 
the  b,:nefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Statement    of    Free    Hi.  mc.arian 

Organizations 

C'i  ilic  occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary  of 

n  iiig.iry's  occupation  by  th"  Red  Armv  of 

:iie  Soviet  Union) 

April  4,  197o  marks  the  thirtieth  year  oi 
H augury's  military  occupation.  These  three 
de.'uues  of  subjugation  by  force  of  arms  un- 
derline the  shame  of  humanity  and  of  hu- 
;a.initarianlsin.  These  three  decaues  of  sub- 
jugation by  foice  of  arms  po.nt  to  the  weal-i- 
ening  of  the  "West's  will  to  conduct  a  foreign 
policy  which  aligns  the  United  States  and 
the  other  powers  of  the  Free  World  with  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  with  the  yearnings 
OI  humcnity  seeking  bread  and  liberty. 

The  continuous  armed  suppression  o: 
Hungary,  which  followed  the  occupation  by 
Nazi  Germany,  makes  mockery  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  of  every  written  and 
unwritten  law,  of  every  international  dec- 
laration. 

The  Soviet  occupation— breachirig  all 
treaties  and  serving  the  ill  hidden  purposes 
of  International  Communism  and  of  Soviet 
military  expansion — tramples  the  ten  mil- 
lion Hungarians  and  threatens  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Hungary. 

The  fateful  and  paradoxical  decision  of  the 
West— coined  by  the  thrust  of  the  United 
States— at  the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reduction  negotiations  conducted  in  Vienna 
to  concede  to  Moscow's  demand  that  Hun- 
gary's territory  be  excluded  from  the  area 
of  projected  troop  cuts,  robbed  from  the 
Hungarians  the  only  treasure  that  thev  still 
could  call  as  their  own:  the  hope  for  free- 
dom, for  life  without  foreign  occupation  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  presence  of  the  Soviet  Red  Armv  on 
Hungarian  soil,  sanctioned  by  western  eager- 
ness to  please  the  red  rulers  in  the  name  of 
detente,  provides  a  beachhead  for  Com- 
munist Imperialism  in  the  strategically 
located  crossroads  of  Central  Europe  and 
may  prepare  Hungary  for  the  fate  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

The  voice  of  the  Hungarians,  who  escaped 
from  oppression  and  found  refuge  in  the 
countries  of  the  Free  World — our  voice- 
remains  the  only  free  pronunciation  of  the 
Hungarian  Nation.  Guided  by  this  responsi- 
bility and  commanded  by  our  conscience,  on 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Hungary's  mili- 
tary occupation,  we,  the  undersigned  Hun- 
garian Organizations,  representing  Hungar- 
ians of  four  continents,  with  the  delivery  of 
this  statement  and  its  supplements  call  upon 
the  nations,  the  governments,  the  lawmakers 
of  the  Free  World,  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  reminding  them  of 
the  facts  and  of  their  responsibilities.  It  s 
the  task  of  the  signatories  of  the  1947  Hun- 
garian Peace  Treaty  and  the  supporters  uf 
the  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization, demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Hungary,  to  give  effect  '.o 
the  terms  of  these  documents. 

The  destruction  of  a  thousand  year  old 
sovereign  nation  must  arouse  the  concern  of 
every  freedom  loving  man.  We  urge  evers-one 
who  possesses  the  spu-lt  of  morality,  human- 
ity and  integrity  to  help  us  to  free  Hungarv 
from  the  double  bonds  of  foreign  arms  and 
foreign  ideology. 
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We  cite  the  last  me?!sage  of  the  Hur.L'arian 
Writers  Association,  broadcasted  after  the 
torrent  of  Soviet  bullets  killed  the  short  lived 
freedom  of  Hungary  in  1956:  'Help  Hungary! 
Help  the  Hungarian  Nation'  Help  the  Hun- 
garian writers,  scientists,  mothers,  peasant.^, 
priests,  children!"  Save  the  soul  of  Hungary 
and  the  Hungariai.s.  and  \v;'h  it— believe 
us  — your  own  soul. 

W^  repeat  the  words  spoken  by  Imre  N.ipr. 
the  Premier  of  Hungary  during  the  Revolu- 
tion of  195G- 

■  We  appeal  to  our  neighbours  and  to  coun- 
tries far  and  near  to  respect  the  unalterable 
decL  m  of  our  people  for  a  free,  independent. 
democratic  and  neutral  Hungary" 

Washington.   DC    .-Xpril   4,   1D75. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    .MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-ENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  regular  practice  since 
coming  to  Congress,  I  again  disclose  my 
income  as  shown  by  my  most  recent  in- 
come ta.x  return  for  the  year  1974,  due 
and  filed  in  the  year  1975. 

My  joint  personal  income  tax  return, 
form  1010,  line  9  shows  my  congressional 
salai-y  of  $42,500.  Line  11  shows  interest 
income  of  $918.  Line  12  shows  other  in- 
come as  $5,435  consisting  of  an  account- 
ing for  receipts  to  my  nonpolitical  Leg- 
islative Service  Fund  of  $2,160,  income 
from  honoraria,  musical  compositions, 
and  recordings  of  $3,362.  and  a  loss  on 
rental  property  of  $87. 

My  total  income,  as  noted  on  line  13. 
was  $48,853,  less  line  14  of  $6,583.  which 
included  an  adjustment  for  allowed  con- 
gressional living  expenses  attending  Con- 
gress in  Washington,  D.C.— $3.000— and 
congressional  travel  expenses  paid  from 
personal  funds  for  which  no  reimburse- 
ment was  received,  leaving  an  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $42,270.  as  shown  on  line 
15. 

Form  1040,  schedule  A,  .shows  total  de- 
ductions of  $17,358  on  line  41,  consisting 
of  State  and  local  taxes  of  $2,855.94.  in- 
terest paid  of  $1,467.16,  charitable  con- 
tributions of  $9,562.40— $8,500  of  which 
was  the  donation  of  Honey  Shuck,  the 
home  of  former  Speaker  Champ  Clark, 
to  the  Champ  Clark  Honey  Shuck  Res- 
toration, Inc.,  a  charitable  corporation. 
No.  23-735-7208— and  allowable  medical 
and  dental  deduction  of  $150.  Miscel- 
laneous deductions,  line  40.  totaled  $3  - 
322.90  consisting  of  $2,117.23  for  printing 
newsletters  and  other  official  expenses 
such  as  constituent  entertainment,  news- 
papers, and  periodicals  totaled  $1,205.67. 

The  total  income  tax,  form  1040,  line 
16.  is  $5,472.  and  hne  19  shows  the  total 
self-employment  tax  of  $266,  making  the 
total  amount  due  of  $5,738  shown  on  line 
20.  The  total  net  Federal  income  tax 
withheld,  line  22.  was  $12,930.  There  was 
an  overpayment  per  line  24  of  $7,192  of 
which  is  a  refund  of  $3,992  was  requested, 
leaving  the  balance  of  $3,200  overpaid 
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to  be  credited  on  Uie  1975  estimate.  The 
Missouri  State  income  tax  paid  was  .^850. 

I  do  not  own  any  stocks  or  bonds. 

In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  Pubhc  Law 
92-225.  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
campaign  funds  are  handled  by  the  Hun- 
gate  for  Congress  Committee,  P.O.  Box 
E.  Troy.  Mo..  Identification  No.  007820. 
Don  Thompson.  Tr-ea.'^urcr.  In  1971  tliat 
fund  had  no  taxable  income. 
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swift  and  effective  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
REMEMBERED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

Of    NI.VV     VORK 
IN  Tile.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1UT5 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to 
advi.se  my  colleagues  that  last  Friday  was 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  and 
also  to  commemorate  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  man.  His 
teachings  envisioned  an  America  existing 
in  harmony,  free  of  racial  prejudice.  In 
his  speeches  and  writings  he  voiced  a 
strong  criticism  of  di.vcrimination  in 
American  society,  yet  his  dream  was  of 
one  America,  coexi.^ting  in  hamiony. 

His  method  for  achieving  this  ideal 
was  through  nonviolence.  This  is  not  to 
say  he  was  afraid  of  physical  violence, 
but  he  felt  such  action  was  futile  and 
wa-steful.  He  held  true  to  this  conviction 
all  his  life.  Ironically  it  was  a  violent  act 
that  cut  his  life  short  before  he  could 
fulfill  the  dreams  he  had  so  eloquently 
voiced. 

Americans  of  all  races  mourned  his 
death.  But  the  tears  were  barely  dry 
when  yet  another  great  American.  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  was  stnack  down  by  a  vio- 
lent vengeful  act.  These  two  assassina- 
tions, coming  within  2  months  of  each 
other,  should  demonstrate  to  us  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  supporting  the  cur- 
rent gun  control  legislation. 

Gun  control  laws  must  be  passed  and 
enacted  immediately.  Every  day  in  our 
.society  faceless  citizens  are  being  cut 
down  by  this  senseless  weapon.  There  is 
no  logical  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  a  law  enacted  which  would  exclude 
the  private  possession  of  all  guns  except 
in  the  case  of  law  enforcement  agents. 
If  we  believe  that  disarmament  can  be 
achieved  in  the  foreign  affairs  area  and 
we  exert  efforts  to  achieve  that  goal,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Congress  would  be 
able  to  disarm  the  private  citizen  here  at 
home  in  the  interest  of  restoring  hu- 
manity back  to  our  daily  actions. 

We  commemorate  the  life  of  Dr.  King 
and  all  of  his  laudable  achievements. 
What  comes  out  most  clearly  about  his 
life  is  his  full  acceptance  and  advocacy 
of  nonviolence.  As  we  reflect  on  his  life, 
and  other  political  and  moral  leaders, 
let  us  not  fall  to  realize  that  a  first  step 
toward   a   fumilment  of  his  dreams  is 


NEED  FOR  DISCUSSION  ON  RAIL- 
ROAD  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IX  TilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE.S 

Tuesday,  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  end  of  this  year  the  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  some  important  de- 
cisions in  regard  to  railroad  service  in 
the  Northeastein  portion  of  the  country. 
With  the  recent  declaration  of  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railroad  the  ranks  of  class  I  railroads 
in  bankruptcy  have  spread  to  include 
nioie  areas  than  only  the  Northeast. 

In  a  number  of  statements  in  this  body 
I  have  discussed  the  problems  faced  by 
the  co.nimunities  which  may  be  losing 
raili-oad  service  and  by  the  railroad  lines 
themselves.  It  is  important  that  discus- 
sion continues  on  these  issues.  An  edi- 
torial in  a  recent  issue  of  Barron's  dis- 
cu.sses  some  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  discussion  of 
the  role  that  Government  regulation 
played  in  the  downfall  of  the  Rock  Is- 
l.ind.  It  seems  that  once  again  Govern- 
ment h.is  been  working  at  cross  purposes 
with  itself. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  text  of  the 
editorial  from  the  March  31,  1975,  issue 
of  Barron's: 

Rock  Isi-.^nd  Wreck:  Another  C.^RRIER  Has 
BtE.N  Deraii-ed  in  Washington 
The  petition  of  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and 
Pacitic  Railroad  Company,  a  railroad  corpo- 
ration, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Debtor, 
resper'. fully  represents: 

F'ir.s'^:  That  the  Debtor  is  a  railroad  corpo- 
ration organized  and  existing  under  the  law.s 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  Is  a  common 
carrier  by  railroad  engaged  In  the  transpor- 
tation of  p>ersons  and  property  in  Interstate 
and  Intrastate  commerce  In  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  Kansa-s. 
Missouri.  Colorado,  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  Ok- 
lahoma, Tennessee,   and  New  Mexico   .   .  . 

Second:  That  as  of  the  close  of  business 
on  March  14.  1975.  the  Debtor  had  cash  in 
the  amount  of  approximately  $3,700,000.  and 
it  had  vouchers  on  hand,  representing  out- 
standing unpaid  bills,  substantially  In  ex- 
cess of  the  cash  aforesaid;  that  the  Debtor 
has  equipment  and  other  fixed  debt  obliga- 
tions falling  due  during  the  remainder  of 
1975  of  approximately  $27,100,000  and  $6.- 
200.000  In  January  and  February  1976;  that 
the  Debtor  Is  without  funds  to  pay  and  dis- 
charge the  aforesaid  obligations  as  they  ma- 
ture and.  on  Information  and  belief,  allege? 
that  It  has  no  means  of  borrowing  or  other- 
wi.se  procuring  such  funds;  that  It  is  unable 
to  meet  Its  debts  as  they  mature  and  desires 
to  effect  a  Plan  of  Reorganization  pursuant 
to  Section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Thus,  with  the  help  of  a  personal  check 
made  out  by  a  corporate  lawyer  to  the  clerk 
of  the  court  (who.  according  to  Newsweek, 
wouldn't  accept  the  Debtors),  the  Rock 
Island,  financially  speaking  at  any  rate,  on 
March  17  reached  the  end  of  the  line. 
Thereby  the  carrier,  which  In  recent  years 
h.-is  reported  an  endless  series  of  deficits  and 


otherwise  made  only  the  drabbest  kind  of 
news,  wllly-nllly  acquired  several  claims  to 
fame.  For  one  thing,  the  latest  petition  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  marked  the  third  trip 
into  reorganization — the  others  occurred  on 
April  20.  1915.  and  June  7,  1933— in  its  123- 
ycar  history.  Moreover,  by  making  the  move 
.Tliead  of  one  or  two  faltering  competitors, 
I  lie  Rock  Island  clinched  its  position  as  the 
lirst  Cla.ss  I  carrier  outside  the  Northeast  to 
hie  for  bankruptcy  since  World  War  II.  As  a 
result — here  is  perhaps  the  most  rueful  dis- 
tinction of  all — the  proposed  merger  between 
)he  Rock  Island  and  the  Union  Pacific,  which 
led  to  274  days  of  public  hearings  (twice 
as  long  as  those  held  In  connection  with  the 
Pcnn-Central  proceedings),  pending  for  the 
past  12  years,  now  seems  highly  unlikely  to 
go  through. 

As  in  all  such  corporate  disasters,  there's 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  'round.  The  previous 
chief  executive,  who  was  replaced  only  last 
autumn,  has  been  faulted  for  falling  to  take 
a  tough  enough  stance  in  the  protracted 
merger  negotiations.  His  successor.  John  W. 
Ingram  once  headed  the  Federal  Railway 
Administration  and  is  widely  known  as  the 
"Don  Rickels  of  the  railroad  industry";  hard- 
nosed  or  not,  however,  he  apparently  is  slated 
soon  to  give  over  to  a  court-appointed  trus- 
tee. Nor  can  one  ignore  the  physical  and 
financial  handicaps  under  which  the  railroad 
labored.  Its  operating  territory,  which  .sprawls 
for  thousands  of  miles  throughout  the  U.S. 
heartland,  perennially  is  buffeted  by  some  of 
the  worst  weather  in  the  country  (Including 
the  hardest  rainstorm  to  hit  Ehid.  Okla.,  In  a 
century  or  more).  And  owing  to  the  indus- 
try's historic  overexpanslon,  as  well  as  to 
more  recent  competition  from  federally  sub- 
sidized highways,  it  must  cope  with  rivals  on 
mor^t  of  its  routes,  notable  into  Chicago. 

Such  shortcomings  doubtless  took  their 
toll.  But  in  the  end  the  Rock  Island  was  de- 
railed not  in  Enid,  Okla..  or  Chicago,  111.,  but 
in  Wa.shlngton,  D.C.  And  the  villain  of  the 
piece  is  inevitably  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  has  done  perhaps  more 
damage  to  the  nation's  railroads  than  the 
marauding  Confederate  and  Union  armies 
combined.  In  particular,  by  stalling  the 
merger  for  a  dozen  years,  during  which  offi- 
cialdom leisurely  indulged  its  propensity  to 
redraw  the  U.S.  railroad  map — a  delay  which 
a  corporate  resolution  once  decried  as  "de- 
plorable and  scandalous" — ICC  did  the  com- 
pany and  its  shareholders  irreparable  harm. 
Over  a  decade  ago,  the  Union  Pacific  of- 
fered to  exchange  one  share  of  preferred 
stock,  convertible  into  .85  of  a  share  of  com- 
mon, for  each  Rock  Island  share.  At  last 
Thursday's  closing  price  of  70=8  ''or  UP. 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  roughly  $60  per 
RI  share,  compared  to  the  $7  at  which  the 
latter  closed  prior  to  suspension  of  trading. 
And  by  withholding  badly  needed  rate  relief 
for  three  crucial  months  (ICC  finally  granted 
reluctant  approval  for  a  7',  Increase  last 
week),  the  bureaucrats  went  a  long  way  to- 
ward worsening  the  Rock  Island's  cash  bind 
and  tipping  it  over  the  brink.  Crowbars  and 
dynamite  gets  fast  results,  but  to  really 
wreck  a  railroad,  there's  nothing  quite  like 
regulation. 

That's  especially  true  when  the  regulators 
often  as  not  are  working  at  cross-purposes. 
With  respect  to  the  railroads,  at  least  three 
duly  constituted  arms  of  government— the 
ICC,  the  Department  of  Tran.sportatlon 
(Which  embraces  the  Federal  Railway  Ad- 
ministration) and  the  newly  organized  U.S. 
Railway  Association  which  fuiuiels  money 
into  the  bankrupt  Eastern  roads — all  vie  In 
calling  signals.  Transportation  and  ICC  have 
clashed  time  and  again,  most  recently  In 
heated  fashion  over  the  operations  of  Am- 
track;  hence  by  virtue  of  its  own  background 
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in  DOT,  Rock  Island  management  may  have 
been  on  the  freight  from  the  word  go.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  has  run  into  one  regulatory 
roadblock  after  another.  Last  winter  the 
company  approached  USRA  for  a  $100  million 
loan;  the  agency  granted,  and  then  with- 
drew, a  credit  totalling  $9  million.  In  so 
doing,  it  cited  the  likelihood  that  the  car- 
rier would  bs  unable  to  repay,  a  prospect 
plainly  enhanced  when  the  ICC  in  late  Jan- 
uary suspended  as  "unjust,  unreasonable  and 
otherwise  unlawful"  a  7'.c  freight  rate  hike 
which  would  have  yielded  the  Rock  Island 
an  additional  $20  million  per  year  in  urgently 
needed  revenues.  Last  week,  too  late  to  do 
the  carrier  much  good,  the  Commission  re- 
versed itself.  Suddenly  T,  is  just,  reasonable 
and  otherwise  lawful. 

Zig-zags  in  official  policy  have  been  an  ugly 
fact  of  life  for  Cla.ss  I  carriers  for  nearly  a 
century.  But  for  regulatory  capriciousness 
and  Ineptitude,  nothing  comes  close  to 
matching  the  ICC  record  In  the  now-aborted 
merger  between  the  Rock  Island  and  the 
Union  Pacific.  First  proposed  In  1963,  the 
combination,  after  a  bitter  proxy  fight  waged 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  which,  also 
wanted  the  Rock  Island,  won  overwhelming 
approval  from  stockholders— some  2,281  000 
shares,  or  78.2' o  of  all  those  outstanding. 
against  a  statutory  requirement  of  66  =  3'.— 
in  January,  1965.  Then  the  cumbersome  regu- 
latory machinery  took  over. 

In  August  1968,  after  a  record-breaking 
2T/2  months,  the  274  days  of  testimony  cited 
above  and  48.000  pages  of  transcript,  the 
hearings  were  closed.  "Our  recommended  re- 
port," said  one  hearing  examiner  (now  called 
administrative  law  judge)  at  the  time,  -m-iy 
take  as  long  as  a  year." 

Three  years  later,  his  colleague  ( who  after 
virtually  making  the  Rock  Island  a  life's 
work,  recently  retired)  handed  in  a  report 
which  shocked  all  parties  to  the  dispute  By 
then,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railwav 
after  going  downhill  for  years,  had  been  sold 
to  its  employes  and  was  withdrawing  from 
the  case.  Nonetheless,  the  ICC  examiner  in 
a  wide-ranging,  free-wheeling  departure 
recommended  sweeping  changes  in  the  Wen- 
erii  half  of  the  U.S.  rail  grid,  viz,  blanketing 
both  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the 
Central  Pacific  (part  of  the  Southern  Pacific ) 
into  the  Union  Pacific,  consolidating  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific.  Western  Pacific  and  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  along  with  chunks  of  the  Rock 
Island  and  Sopac.  into  the  Santa  Fe,  and  a 
few  other  minor  moves  along  the  same  lines 
Largely  disavowed  last  December  by  the  full 
Commission,  which  imposed  an  absurd  re- 
striction or  two  of  its  own,  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer's report  nonetheless  effectively  threw 
a  roadblock  in  the  merger's  path.  Now  Rock 
Island— as  should  have  been  obvious  years 
ago  when  it  ran  into  the  first  of  its  recurriUK 
cash  binds- has  filed  for  Reorganization 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  That's  a  hell  of 
a  way  to  ruin  a  railroad. 

Where  things  go  from  here,  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  U.S.  District  Court,  which  has  not 
yet  named  a  trustee,  has  postponed  the 
scheduled  shutdown  from  today  until  a  week 
from  Saturday,  and  may  do  so  again.  Carving 
up  the  carcass,  now  so  eagerly  sought  by  ICC 
may  be  delayed  Indefinitely.  Yet  a  few  points 
are  painfully  clear.  'While  by  no  means  out 
m  the  cold— the  carrier  boasts  a  relatively 
low  Indebtedness  and  several  strategic 
stretches  of  track,  worth  perhaps  $50-$ioo 
million— shareholders  won't  get  within  miles 
of  what  they  once  were  offered  by  the  Union 
Pacific  (which  has  Just  formally  rescinded  its 
bid) .  Sooner  or  later,  continued  operation  of 
the  line  Is  bound  to  cost  the  taxpayers  money. 
And  ICC  regulation  has  chalked  up  still  an- 
other victim.  Two  years  ago,  a  study  by  the 
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American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research  concluded  that  the  Commis- 
sion costs  the  nation  s  railroads  $1.7-$2.4  bil- 
lion annually,  the  U.S.  economy  perhaps  as 
much  as  $10  billion.  With  every  passing  year, 
de-rpgu!aiion  looks  more  and  more  like  the 
wav  to  to. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  BURNS.  MEMBER 
OF  CONGRESS,  GOVERNOR  OF 
HAWAII 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 
IN  liiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENr.A.TIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8,  1975 

Mrs.  MINK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Hawaii  today  mourn  the  loss  of  a  man 
who,  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else,  has 
shaped  our  island  State  and  the  lives  we 
live  there  today.  Jack  Burns,  who  served 
as  Delegate  from  Hawaii  in  this  House  of 
Representatives,  from  1956  to  1959,  died 
over  the  past  weekend  after  a  long  fight 
against  cancer.  He  was  66  years  old,  and 
only  a  few  months  ago  officially  left  pub- 
lic life  when  he  stepped  down  from  the 
Governorship.  Jack  had  been  ill  for  more 
than  a  year  in  his  final  term  as  Governor, 
and  his  death  at  what  is  a  relatively  eai'ly 
age  is  all  the  more  sad  because  he  had 
spoken  in  the  last  few  years  about  look- 
ing forward  to  retirement  and  spending 
some  time  with  his  grandchildren.  It  is 
a  sad  time  for  Hawaii,  and  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  well,  as  many  who  are  still 
Members  in  this  House  did,  share  ilie 
sorrow  of  his  family  at  his  passing. 

Jack  Burns'  life  was  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. He  was  born  on  the  mainland,  but 
grew  up  mainly  in  Hawaii,  where  he  was 
a  police  officer  before  and  during  the  war. 
But  politics  became  his  life's  work,  and 
his  early  efforts  resulted  in  the  strong 
Democratic  Party  which  exists  in  our 
50th  State  today. 

As  Delegate  to  Congress,  he  represented 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  he 
knew  and  loved  so  well,  and  he  became  a 
fervent  supporter  of  statehood  for  the 
islands.  In  insuring  ultimate  congres- 
sional support  for  statehood,  he  became 
known  as  the  "Architect  of  Statehood." 
and  it  is  clearly  through  his  efforts  that 
we  proudly  fly  a  50-star  flag  over  the 
Nation  today. 

In  his  three  terms  as  Governor  of 
Hawaii,  Jack  Burns  had  an  enormous  in- 
fluence over  the  way  our  State  has  de- 
veloped, and  he  always  fought  hard  for 
those  programs  and  policies  which  he 
believed  were  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.  During  the  years  of  statehood 
since  1959,  Hawaii  has  taken  a  more 
than  equal  position  with  her  sister  States 
in  the  Union,  often  showing  the  way  in 
demonstrating  concern  for  the  individual 
and  care  for  our  most  beautiful  environ- 
ment. We  inherit  a  progressive  tradition, 
the  seeds  for  which  were  planted  in  the 
late  1940's  and  through  uhe  1950's  as  Jack 
Burns  rose  to  prominence. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  lost  a  true 
friend,  a  loyal  public  servant,  a  man  who 
worked  hard,  but  quietly,  for  all  of  us. 
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Those  of  you  in  this  Congres  •  who  knew 
Jack  Bunis  will.  I  am  sure,  join  me  in 
sending  our  sincere  condolences  to  his 
wife.  Beatrice,  their  three  children,  and 
their  grandchildren,  as  we  bid  Jack  a 
final  Aloliii. 


L'.3.  PERSONNEL  L\  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

•■'■'     H-URIUA 

IN    IHK  HOU>K  OK  RKPKEStNT.VrXVr.:^ 

Tuesday.  April  S.  1975 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Sptakcr.  the  House 
Government  Operations  Ci)mnuttec's 
Subcommittee  on  Go\ernmcnt  Informa- 
tion and  Individual  Rights  is  currently 
holding  hearings  on  alleged  Federal 
agency  discrimination  nivol'.ing  as.^ign- 
ment  of  per.-onnel  to  Middle  East  coun- 
tries. 

These  hearings  were  called  after  the 
shocking  admission  by  the  U.S.  Defense 
Department  that  the  Army  Coips  of 
Engineers    had    carefully    screened    out 
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American  ofBcers  and  technicians  of 
Jewish  heritage  from  assignment.^  in 
Arab  nations. 

As  part  of  my  testimon.%-.  I  have  com- 
mled  information  on  US.  civilian  em- 
P'loyment  in  the  Middle  East.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
m  tiiis  information  and  I  am.  therefore. 
m.-ertuig  my  testimony  mto  ttie  REConn: 

Tt:.STliM<>NY  fiF  C'liNCRFs- M  \N  v'n  !  I^^; 
Lfhma\ 

Madam  C'h;t:riiiaii :  The  .subject  of  thes? 
he.trin{;.s  -  the  alleged  dl.srrlminatlon  by  the 
L'ulted  States  GoveniiiuMU  agiiin.si  cert.iiii 
l-'uited  States  citizens— deals  v.ith  llie  nm.st 
fuiidame'.it.il  principles  of  our  nation. 

The  fc-iinders  of  America  came  lo  this 
country  to  build  a  new  hind  where  reltglon.s 
discrimination  would  not    be  tolerated. 

T.)  defend  individual  freedom  reoviircs  vu- 
tMiued  \igilence.  71ie  need  for  \  i«;ilence  was 
recently  underscored  bv  l!ie  shocking  ad- 
niissiin  by  the  VS.  Defer.se  Dep.irtment  that 
t;ie  Army  Cfirps  of  Engineers  liad  carcfullv 
screened  out  American  otiicers  and  techni- 
c  iins  of  Jewisli  heritage  from  assignments  in 
.^rab  nations. 

Apparently  liiis  pnictice  has  been  going  oti 
f  r  year;  In  what  other  agencies  cI  tlie  U.S. 
government  Is  it  occurring? 
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One  thousand  Americans — civilian  and 
military  — work  for  the  tr.S.  government  in 
Middle  Ea.siern  countries  ho.stile  to  Israel. 
Have  all  of  these  positions  been  screened  by 
I  lie  various  agencies  of  the  U.S.  government 
m  deference  to  the  Arabs?  Are  we  allowing 
an  assorlmenl  of  feudal  kings  and  .slieik.s  to 
dictate  tlie  hiring  and  placement  policies  oi 
tlie  United  States  Goveiiimunt?  Are  we  >  • 
anxious  lo  give  away  ta.xpayers  Uoiler-.  to  ti.. 
Arabs  thai  wc  will  subvert  the  Con.stilu- 
tional  prohibition  against  religious  discrimi- 
nation in  tlie  proces.s? 

As  a  memlier  of  tlie  Post  Ottice  and  Civil 
Service  Comniittee.  T  am  e-pecially  interested 
ill  wcrltlng  with  yo'T  Subcommitfee  to  brii'g 
an  ei^d  to  ciiscnmmatorv  practices  by  ofli- 
ciuis  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service.  I  am  in- 
cluding information  provided  to  me  by  tlie 
C"l\ii  Service  Commi.-^.^ion  wliicli  details  Fed- 
eral Civiii.in  Einplo;.  uic:.!  in  ^elected  Middle 
l-ia->t  coui.trie^ 

Eaeli  Federal  agei;c.\  wnii  personnel  in  the 
Middle  East  should  be  investigated  to  see  if 
ii  has  discriminated  in  the  assignment  of 
those  personnel.  This  government  ha.s  no 
i.re-1  to  continue  to  employ  these  responsi- 
l)le  for  this  discriminatory  policy.  Indeed 
cases  of  such  discriminaticn  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Justice  Department  for  pr'.-^''- 
fUtioti  tindei-  the  Cr  il  Rights  Act 
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US.  Non- 
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22 
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23 
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14 

6 

16 

11 
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68 

33 
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12 
72 
22 
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47 
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44 

4 
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7 
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19 

8 

69 
40 
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70 
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44 
10 
71 
15 
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20 

5 

3 

29 
21 
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8 
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55 
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12 
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4 

6 

13 
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13 

7 
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'" 
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1                          6 
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■■ — 

Z 
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41 
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■ 
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55 
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94 

1 

2 

9 

5 

1 
4 

2 

4 

1 
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3 
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17 
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1 

1 
1 
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Libyi    . 

M  ' 

1 

12                 5 

Saudi  Arabia 

66 

16  .. 

—-—------. 

1 

1  

Sudan 

United  Arab  Emirates 

United  Arab  RepiibliC- 

97 

3 
3 

r- 

. 

"* 
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1 
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7 
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3 

1 

3 

49 

8 
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Source.  U  S  Civil  Service  Commission. 

NCiTE?  ON  FLDER.^L  CIVIIHN  EN'PIOYMENT 
IN  THE  MIDDt  E  E.ASr 

'■.\11  Other  A;o;e:ir!es"  Include!  Trea.-ury. 
Justice.  Interior,  Agrictilture.  Commerce, 
Healtii.  Education  .u.d  VVelfar-v  Transporta- 
tion, and  ACTIO.V. 

The  March  31.  IJTJ,  .-.tatiistics  were  the 
'..■t:si  available.  The  recent  increase  in  U  S.- 
Arab contacts  has  increased  these  figures. 

These  statistics  do  not  include  US.  civilian 
contractors  operating  in  the  Middle  East  un- 
der US.  go'.ernment  -'ipervti^lon. 


Only  .\rab  countries  considered  hostile  to 
Israel  are  listed. 

-V'.TESON  r.S.  MILlr.MlY  F'ERSON-Nf  I    srMIONEU 
I.sr  THi:  MIDD!  E  EAST 

.\ccording  to  the  Librarv  of  Conuress,  majf)r 
detachment.s  of  U.S.  military  force.s  in  Arab 
t.iuntries  are  as  follows: 

-S.iudi  .\rubia,  '2bO 

Balirain.  140. 

Smaller  number.s  of  U  S.  milii.iry  personnel 
are  assigned  to  almost  every  Arab  country 
including  those  receiving  U.S.  military  equip- 
ment—  Jord.m  ai;d  Lebanon. 


DEVONIAN  AND  MISSISSIPPIAN  OIL 
AND  GAS  SHALE  DEPOSITS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PEMNSVLV.'\NI.\ 

IN'  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.\r.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Con- 

.ser.ation.  Enercry.  and  Natural  Re.sources 


April  8,  1975 


Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
eniinent  Operations,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  our  subcommittee  will  conduct  in- 
vestigations during  the  coming  months 
on  the  subject  of  Federal  involvement  In 
the  development  of  the  Devonian  and 
Mis.sissippian  oil  and  gas  shale  deposits. 
It  i.s  our  impression  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  given  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  potential  of  helping  to  meet 
the  Nation's  energy  needs  from  the  fuels 
present  in  these  shale  depa<;its.  Many  of 
the.se  deposits  are  located  east  of  the 
Mi<.sissip]ji  River. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

turned  loose  by  the  court.s.  Any  indi\  iciia! 
who  wants  my  guns  will  ha\e  lo  come  p.id 
get  them  the  hard  way. 

If  we  really  want  to  redtice  t^.ni-re'.alcd 
crimes,  all  we  have  to  do  Is  require  judges 
to  impose  an  additional  penalty  on  tiiose 
individuals  using  guns  during  crimen:  This 
-has  a  dramatic  deterrent  effect  oi:  other  gun- 
carrying  criminals.  Your  average  criniiiial  on 
the  street  knows  just  what  society  will  Toler- 
ate. He  knows  that  his  sentence  will  not  be 
any  greater,  under  current  judicial  practices, 
if  he  "packs  a  piece."  This  is  another  Issue 
that  can  be  effectively  resolved  througli 
proper  sentencing  practices.  The  lav.c  are 
there.  If  each  state  had  laws  like  ours  here 
in  California,  and  if  we  had  Judyes  willing 
to  impose  stiff  pentUties.  'he  problf  !ij  .vocild 
dimini.'-li. 


LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  CHIEF 
BLASTS  GUN  CONTROL 


TOM  GREIG  PA.gSES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIM:.S 

Tuesday,  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ed 
Davis  has  served  as  the  chief  of  police  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  since  1969.  In  a 
recent  interview  with  Human  Events,  he 
was  asked  about  his  views  on  gion  control. 

Chief  Davis  rejected  the  idea  that 
antihandgun  legislation  would  reduce 
murders  and  otiier  gun-related  crimes. 
.\ccording  to  Davis: 

That  whole  idea  Is  absurd.  We  have  legal 
rebirlctions  on  guns  right  now,  but  that 
doesn't  stop  the  Arthur  Bremers  from  receiv- 
ini;   $00  tines  or  probation. 

What,  tlien.  is  the  answer?  Chief  Davis 
titles: 

If  we  really  want  to  reduce  gun-related 
crimes,  all  we  have  to  do  Is  require  judges 
to  impose  an  additional  penalty  on  those 
individuals  using  guns  during  crimes.  This 
has  a  dramatic  deterrent  effect  on  other  gun- 
I  .irrying  criminals. 

I  concur  with  the  views  of  Cliief  Davis 
and  I  am  including  his  full  response  In 
the  Record: 

Q.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  laDc  about  the 
need  for  the  control  of  guns  as  a  way  of  fight- 
ing crime.  What  Is  your  view  on  gun  control 
and  gun  ownership? 

A.  My  views  on  gun  control  and  the  rights 
of  individual  gun  ownership  are  well  known. 
Some  people  seem  to  believe  that  if  you 
legislate  against  handguns  you  will  reduce 
murders  and  other  gun-related  crimes.  That 
whole  Idea  is  absurd.  We  have  legal  restric- 
tions on  guns  right  now.  but  that  doesn't 
.Slop  the  Arthur  Bremers  from  receiving  $50 
fines  or  probation. 

New  York  Is  a  good  e.sample  of  a  city 
tliat  has  restrictions  on  handgun  ownership. 
Tlie  Sullivan  Law  has  been  in  effect  for  sev- 
eral years.  Yet,  this  law  seems  to  only  have 
.111  impact  on  the  people  who  are  generaUy 
law-abiding.  The  criminals  sui-e  dont  have 
any  dilficulty  getting  guns. 

Tliere  are  two  extremes  involved  in  this 
issue — one  group  wants  unlimited  guns  and 
the  other  wants  total  aboUtion.  There  is  no 
coii.->tructive  dialogue  between  the  two 
groups.  Y'ou  are  in  favor  of  one  position 
or  the  other.  Things  really  are  not  that  clear. 

If  we  didn't  have  a  pro-gtni  lobby,  we 
would  be  completely  disarmed  by  now. 
Frankly,  Im  not  going  to  give  up  my  gun 
untu  government  can  asstire  me  that  I  will 
be  protected  from  the  blood-thirsty  killers 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl  \  i-^ 

Tuesday,  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Siieaker. 
the  recent  loss  of  one  of  our  northern 
counties  most  respected  citizens.  Tliomas 
Greig,  at  the  young  ape  of  84  deeply 
grieves  me.  This  distinguislied  nati\e  son 
of  Fortuna  was  honored  recently  by  a 
dedication  of  a  memorial  prove  before 
his  death,  south  of  Pepperwood  on  the 
famous  Avenue  of  the  Giants.  A.s  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Save  the  Redwoods 
League  almost  from  its  foimding.  he 
spent  the  past  20  years  as  a  senior  coun- 
selor and  leader  in  the  acquisition  pro- 
grams. The  most  significant  of  his 
achievements  included  his  work  in  com- 
pleting the  Avenue  of  the  Giants  nego- 
tiations with  the  Pacific  Lumber  Co. 
Numerious  acquisitions  in  Del  Norte  and 
Humboldt  Counties,  as  well  as  serving 
as  a  consultant  to  many  visiting  conser- 
vationists seeking  to  donate  gro\es  are 
among  his  many  achievement-s. 

Tom  Greig,  entered  banking  at  an  ear- 
ly age,  first  with  the  old  Humboldt  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Eureka,  later  with  a  bank 
in  San  Jose  and  then  returning  as  as- 
sistant cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  in  Scotia.  At  this  time  he  married 
the  former  Mabel  Lund  of  my  hometown, 
Femdale.  He  rejoined  the  First  National 
Bank  in  Eureka,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Bank  of  Italy  and  later 
became  the  Bank  of  America.  He  was  a 
bank  cashier  in  Crescent  City,  and  later 
transferred  to  the  offices  of  the  Bank  of 
America  in  Berkeley  followed  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  the  vice  president  and 
manager  of  the  Alameda  branch  of  Bank 
of  America. 

After  his  retirement  he  lived  in  .Ala- 
meda until  the  death  of  his  v\ife  in  1962. 
after  which  he  returned  to  Eureka  to 
make  his  home.  Tom  Greig  is  a  great  loss 
to  all  of  us  in  the  district  that  knew  him. 
Those  who  did  not  know  him  personally, 
know  of  his  deep  interest,  commitment 
and  love  he  had  for  his  native  woodlands. 
Tom  Greig  however  will  not  be  forgotten, 
he  has  left  his  mark  on  histoiy  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy,  the  famous  Avenue 
of  the  Giants. 
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A    MAN   OF   COURAGE— REG.ARDI NO 
VIETNAM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

IT    CALIFORNIA 
l.N    IHK  HOLSE  OF  REPRE.-^EMATIVh- 

Tuesday.  April  8    1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Six-cik- 
er.  I  liave  l.trgely  refrained  from  com- 
menting on  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
since  I  rottirncd  to  the  House  in  1973. 
and  I  do  not  intend  lo  change  thai  pruc- 
tire  nov.-.  However.  I  was  .struck  by  the 
David  Halbei'.stain  column  in  the  cuntiil 
i.ssiie  ot  Newsweek  of  April  14.  It  so  liajj- 
ix-ns  that  Halberstam  was  the  author  ol 
.some  ol  the  earliest  reporting  to  influence 
my  own  view.s  on  Vietnam.  Later,  his  book 
on  Vietnam,  and  those  of  the  late  Bei- 
nard  Fall  and  others,  added  substance 
and  background  to  the  pictui'e  developr-d 
in  the  ncw.s  columns. 

Men  like  Halber.stain.  wiio  had  ilio 
courage  to  rciJurt  the  facts  a.s  ihey  .sa\\ 
them,  and  to  analyze  those  facts  witJiin 
a  framework  of  ob.iective  histoiical 
knowledge,  macie  a  great  contribution  to 
U.S.  journahsm.  Halberstam's  contribu- 
tion was  recognized  by  the  award  of  a 
Pulitzer  prize.  I  have  never  publically 
acknowledged  my  own  indebtne.ss  to 
him  for  his  reiwrting.  I  would  like  lo  do 
.so  now.  And  I  would  like  to  commend  ins 
latest  column  to  the  attention  ol  my 
colloa  titles: 

ll-':-f>iii  N\v. -weel:.  Apr  14.  ]'.*70| 
Why  It  Nfvkr  Wop.Kin 
I  By  Di.vid  Hi.lberbtam  \ 
I'liv-it  i-  tlrN  scene:  the  summer  ol  lJi2 
and  Anitric.ni  hclicopicrs  have  ju^l  arrl\<d 
in  Vietnam,  lending  pn-inLbe  of  grea;  ucv, 
technological  adxania^e  to  the  ^""t^yy  Viet- 
naine.se  Army.  The  elusive  Viet  Cong  will  fi- 
nally be  found.  Ihree  days  of  hellborne  oper- 
ations are  scheduled  in  the  Mekong  Delta  h\ 
what  is  said  to  be  a  crack  ARVN  divi.^ion. 
Little  tiger.-i.  Three  day,-,  of  laniotis  battlo 
and  three  day.s  of  famous  victorie.?.  All  .sons 
of  reporters  Imported  for  the  occasion,  in- 
cluding my  New  York  Times  predecessor  in 
Vietnam.  Homer  Bigart,  and  a  25-year-old 
UPI  reporter.  Neil  Sheehan.  Tlie  first  dii;> 
there  is  a  very  small  victory,  a  few  Viet  Cduj. 
killed.  The  second  day  an  enormous  opera- 
tion is  launched  and  nothing  happens.  Tiir 
third  day,  with  great  expectation.s  and 
mounting  American  irritation,  the  .'•anie 
thing  happens:    no  enemy,  no  battle. 

Tliat  night,  back  in  Saigon,  sheehan  ; 
muttering.  "Whafs  the  matWr.  Mr.  Slut - 
han?"'  a.sks  Bigart.  Sheehan  grumbles  about 
three  days  in  the  paddies,  ai:  that  time 
wasted— and  worst  of  all  for  a  keen  \oung 
reporter — no  story.  "No  story V  a.-^ks  Bigart. 
slightly  surprised.  "But  there  i.?  a  nory.  ll 
dnr-n't  ^^ork,  That  V  your  story.  .M;-  She<  lian  " 

r.unxN  C'<iiE 
ll  (liM.-ii  I  .lurk.  It  never  worked,  not  then, 
not  now.  not  ever.  It  didn't  work  in  the 
early  '(iO^  and  so  at  a  terrible  co,-t  both  to 
that  country  and  this  one  500.000  .Americans 
were  brought  in.  aided  by  the  hea\-iest  bomb- 
ing in  the  hi.-^tory  of  mankind,  and  when  ii 
was  all  over  and  50,000  of  those  young  men 
went  home  in  wooden  boxes,  It  still  didn't 
work.  Nothing  had  changed.  It  was  always 
failed  and  hopeless  and  pathetic  and  the 
core  was  always  rotten.  Our  Vietnam  was  a 
dying,  corrupt,  feudal  bociety;  theirs,  like  it 
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or  not.  was  a  new,  modern  societj-  born  ol  a 
colonial  war  with  the  French. 

To  Justify  the  struggle  In  terms  that  miyht 
^^'eu^  palatable  to  Americans  we  employed 
va.st  numbers  of  skilled,  sophisticated  propa- 
s'anaiats  who  proved  again  and  ai  uin  co  Jieir 
own  satisfaction,  and  to  that  or  their  em- 
ployers, how  evil  and  sinful  the  other  sirle 
V.  as.  but  who  could  never  unaer.stunci  wny  the 
'•t-her  side  kept  winning  Public  relations 
was  a  boomint;  indu<itry  in  Vietnam  in  the 
■60s:  it  was  as  if  by  sayiri,'  tnese  things 
often  enoutth  to  ourselves,  perhaps  they 
would  come  'rue.  lUaKiriu  v, uuld  become 
reality. 

I  am  remhided  of  all  that  ilus  weel;  as  I 
see  these  shameful  photon-  of  defeat  and 
traijedy  m  Hue  and  Da  Nanu,  r.s  the  lie.';  are 
all  stripped  away  fabler  iK.iu  anyone  in 
Washington  imaeined.  The  hue  has  already 
chaiitted  in  mid-retreat  — from  full  confidenre 
in  the  httle  tigers,  to  placing  the  blame  on 
the  Democratic  Congre.'s.  The  rentagoii 
seems  surprised  thi.^  weei:  bv  the  collapse, 
surprir-fd  by  the  failure  of  Sa;L..;rs  command 
and  initiative.  And  no  wo:>df  r  A  L-eucration 
of  .^iiieiican  ofJicers  built  ther  own  careers 
endorsing  ARV'N  filne'--s  Toe'ru^e  there  was 
!.t>  other  way  an  American  oiJirer  could  be 
promoted;  if  he  found  ARV'N  failing  he  was 
judged  to  have  failed  himself;  as  we  cor- 
rupted them  they  corr'ipted  us  back).  Wash- 
ington lias  no  memory  and  no  taste  for  the 
truth.  The  truth  is  .'.cmple  ARVN  is  a  de- 
tealcd  army.  A  twice-defca'cd  army.  First 
when  it  fought  along.-ide  the  French  against 
its  own  people  from  r>46  to  ly.'it.  .Second 
v.heii  It  was  defeated  bv  the  Viet  Cong  from 
I'.jiil  to  19G4.  And  now  defeated  a  th;rd  time. 

All  of  this  is  unfair  to  the  ARVN.  which 
de-erves  belter  of  everyone  Ihey  bore  their 
burdens  honorably  and  with  no  ,-maU  aniomit 
of  dignity;  all  tlie  histoncil  failures  and 
I'oUtlial  cowardice  and  menda'Uv  of  .<o  many 
V.  estern  leaders  were  placed  on  iheir  backs. 
I  heir  job  was  to  live  up  to  the  lies  of  po\ver- 
lul  Westerners.  How  inifair  it  was,  how  un- 
just to  expect  an  army  to  be  better  and  more 
modern  and  less  corrupt  th.iu  the  socie'v 
that  produced  It.  For  the  only  source  of 
legitimacy  for  Saigon  was  ex'ernal.  France 
(■r  the  United  States.  Noihuig  ever  flowed 
up  from  the  peasantry  to  the  '.'.iidership  and 
iio-hlnt;  ever  flowed  back  down 
ENt)   OF    lDl:.\ns^t 

Perhaps  long  ago  In  the  earlv  d.i\.s  of  tiie 
war  there  w.w  some  element  o:  mi.--guided 
idealism  for  I'le  war  But  that  v.as  long  ago 
.md  Tet  .-pelled  tiie  end  of  any  of  that.  And 
the  Nixon  and  Kir.-.;nger  Administration  pro- 
1  mged  the  war.  told  us  deteat  was  victory, 
like  'he  .Admlni.stration  before  it.  gave  us  a 
blood  bath  in  order  to  spare  a  blood  bath, 
.i;id  even  extended  tlie  war  iuo  Camoodia. 
One  mure  famous  victorv. 

Ihe  shame  for  all  this  is  ours,  not  the 
.\RV.Ns  Theirs  io  the  pafh.->s.  The  .scenes  this 
week  from  Vietnam  were  Ihe  legacv  of  peace 
v.ith  honor,  which  In  truth  brought  neither 
peace  nor  honor,  but  which  is  in  e.s.sence  Cau- 
i  .isian  face-.savim;.  camontTaged  defeat.  Pre- 
sumablv  peace  with  honor  v.as  designed  to 
allow  the  President  and  the  Secretary  ol 
s-aie  to  leave  office  with  Tliicu  s'lH  in  power 
I -lie  President  at  least  made  li  )  If  tlie  col- 
l.ipse  was  to  come.  let  it  como  under  another 
.Ailinini^tration. 

CO^■rH.^DICTION^ 

■I  he  Secretary  of  State  remains  A  man  v.ho 
i.^K-.  for  trust  and  gives  none.  A  man  who 
tiecaiKse  of  his  past  is  worried  about  the  .stab- 
m-the-back  theory  and  now.  bv  blamina  -he 
C'o!igres-s,  prepares  the  way  for  it.  .•\  man  liUed 
v'ith  contempt  for  Thicu  and  Saigon  who 
demands  that  we  believe  in  Tiiieu  aiid  Sai- 
c;oii.  .\  man  finely  skilled  in  the  delicacy  of 
international  politics  who  lumps  all  di.ml- 
iioes  together  and  can  lind  no  dlfTerence  be- 
r.veen  the  viability  and  legitimacy  of  the  Sal- 
•••u    government   and    that    of    the   Israelis. 
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-•\  man  who  has  been  Ii-,tening  to  his  oah 
brlefiiiL's  for  so  long  that  unlike  the  rest  of 
us  he  has  come  to  believe  them  and  thus 
perhaps  knows  les-,  than  the  country  knows 
about  Vietnam. 

The  line  from  him.  and  from  Ford  and  the 
Pentagon,  is  already  out;  that  we  failed  in 
giving  materiel.  The  blame  i.s  on  the  Demo- 
crats 111  Congress.  This  as  tlie  ARVN  leaves 
behind  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  weapons. 
The  truth  is  we  gave  them  not  loo  little,  but 
too  much;  if  anytliing  we  made  them  more 
dependent  upon  u.^  and  our  technolo>zy  than 
upon  their  own  population.  And  more  im- 
portant, we  gave  them  the  wrong  things,  not 
what  they  wanted,  but  what  we  wanted  for 
them  Had  we  given  them  twenty  or  25  years 
ago  what  they  wanted,  the  best  of  our  ideals, 
had  we  paid  more  than  lip  .service  to  our  be- 
lief in  anticoloniahsm  and  had  we  u.sed  our 
tlien  powerful  leverage  with  the  French  to 
pre\ent  them  from  fighting  this  stupid  iragic 
war.  then  the  outcome  might  liave  been  very 
ditfereni. 
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they  a>ked  the  South  Vietnam,  Australiau 
and  American  governments  for  permission  to 
lly  another  ml.ssion  of  mercy — to  fly  out  Viet- 
namese orphans  waiting  for  adoption  in 
Australia  and  the  United  States. 
Again  ilie  red  tape,  the  endless  paperwork. 
Without  permission,  they  rounded  up  57 
children  from  orphanages  run  by  the 
Seventh-day  Adventists  and  World  Vision. 

•Don't  take  o.f.  Don't  take  off.  You  have 
no  cle.wance."  tlie  airport  tower  ordered 
Healy.  He  took  off  anvway.  with  Dalv  serving 
as  nursemaid  for  the  kids. 

"I  just  didnt  gel  the  mcssa-e  in  time," 
he  .■■aid  later. 

He  was  then  in  Oakland.  Calif.  The  kids 
are  safe:  lUey  will  soon  meet  their  adoptive 
p.irents. 

Ed  Dalv  and  Ken  Heaiy.  Two  nun  all 
Anieii   tii:  can  be  proud  of. 


TWO    .JiMKRIC.X.N'    HEROES    IN'    AIR- 
LIFT OF  ORf'HA.NTS 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

<>!■     \HIZi).SA 
IN   1  H;;  house  of  REPRlOSENrA  ITVKS 

TupRdini.  April  S.  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Ariz(}na.  Mr.  Speaker. 
t!ie  Arizona  Republic  on  .April  4  pub- 
lished as  its  lead  editorial  a  tribute  to 
Ed  Daly  and  Ken  Healy  for  tlieir  courage 
and  coolheadedne.s.s  in  evacuating  a 
planeful  vf  Vietnaniesc  orj>!ian.s  from  bc- 
Icagueied  Da  Nans  airport. 

Their  action  ishowed  the  type  of  gut.s 
that   Americans   are   noted   for   during 
emergencies  and  I  dai'e.say  that  had  thev 
not  taken  the  bit  m  their  teeth  and  ig- 
nored the  red  tajie.  their  craft  would  be 
sitting  on  the  ground  at  Da  Nang  to  tiii.s 
da.v. 
The  editoiial  follows: 
|F:oi!  [he  (PhoenLx)   Ariw^na  Republic. 
Apr.  4,  1975) 
Two  Americans 
Ed  D.ily  and  Ken  Healy.  These  are  i^ames 
to  remember. 

CivUians,  both  of  them,  but  heroes  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Amidst  the  par.ic  that  has  swept  the  coun- 
try, while  others  were  crying.  "It's  every  man 
for  him-elf."  while  .soldiers  were  .shooting 
women  and  children  in  a  mad  scratnble  for 
safety  from  tlie  onrushing  Reds.  Daly  and 
Healy.  iwo  .Americans,  who  otherwise  inight 
have  lived  and  died  in  obscurity,  siood  tall. 
They  could  have  ned.  too.  This  is  not  their 
war.  The  Vietnamese  are  not  their  people. 

Had  they  fled,  no  one  would  have  known. 
No  one  could  have  pointed  a  tinger  of  scorn 
at  them. 

They  ciiose,  Instead,  to  stav  and  save 
whom  they  could. 

Daly  runs  a  charter  airline  called  World 
-Airways.  Healy   works  for  him  as  a  pilot. 

They  heard  that  Da  Nang  was  crow\ied 
Willi  refugees.  They  a~ked  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  for  permis-,ion  to  get 
out  as  many  as  they  could. 

Instantly,  they  became  enmeshed  In  the 
red    tape   and   half-buried   m   paperwork 

"Fornel  ti;e  clearances."  Dalv  told  He.ilv 
■  I."''s  go." 

At  Da  Nanir.  hysterical  soldiers  poured  into 
the  plane,  ripping  off  Daly's  clothes,  ripping 
o:f  part  of  his  skin.  Healy  had  to  lift  the 
plane  from  the  taxlway  because  the  runway 
was  j.immed  with  soldiers. 
B..ck  at  Tan  Son  Nliut  airbase  In  Saiyoa, 


.\Tr::N  VOTE,  WOMEN  DIE 

HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN   IHF:  HOUSE  OF  REPR.r:SKNTATI VfS 

Tuesday.  April  8,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Members  of  the  other  body  will  consider 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Bart- 
I.ETT  to  S.  66.  the  Nurses  Training  and 
the  Health  Revenue'  Sharing  and  Health 
Services  Act.  Tliis  amendment  would 
l)rohibit  the  u^e  of  any  funds  authorized 
under  that  act.  or  any  other  act,  to  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  pay  for  or  encourage 
the  perfoimance  of  an  abortion,  except 
in  cases  in  which  the  abortion  is  neces- 
-sarv  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  mother. 
One  column  and  one  editorial  which 
i-eccutlv  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washin.siton  Post,  respec- 
tively, outline  the  reasons  why  this 
amendment  should  be  oppo.sed.  I  wish  to 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues by  insertmg  them  into  the 
Record: 

[From  ilie  New  York  Times,  .^pr.  .3,  197.5] 
Men  Vote.  Wo.men  Die 
(By  Beatrice  Blair) 
I.i    a    few    days    100    men    are    to    decide 
wheiiier  to  cause  the  suffering  and  death  of 
thousands   of   American  women.    Last   year 
the  Senate  passed  such  legislation,  but  for- 
tunately it  died  In  conference  committee. 

When  the  Nurses  Training  .^ct  and  the 
Health  Revenue  Sharing  and  Health  Services 
Act.  comes  to  the  .Senate  floor  for  a  vote,  it 
will  carry  an  aninidinent  filed  by  Senator 
Dewey  P.  Bartlett.  Republican  of  Oklahoma, 
which  would  dLsalluw  funds  for  abortion  un- 
der this  or  "any  oMier  act."  Co-sponsors  are 
.Senator  James  I,.  Buckley,  Conservative- 
Republican  of  New  York,  and  Senator  Jesse 
Helms.  Republican  of  North  Carolina. 

Before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
abortion  decisions  of  Jan  22.  1973.  which 
said  abortion  Is  a  decision  to  be  made  solely 
between  a  woman  and  her  doctor  in  the  first 
trimester,  illegal  abortion  was  a  leading 
cause  of  maternal  morialitv. 

Since  then,  the  rate  of  300  deaths  per  year 
dropped  to  47  last  year;  of  these.  25  were 
from  metal  procedures.  Unfortunately,  m 
spite  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  in 
.some  parts  of  the  country  people  who  oppose 
freedom  of  choice  are  still  able  to  deny  safe 
medical  care  for  abortions  to  many  women. 
Even  more  dramatic  hits  been  the  decline 
in  .sepUcemia.  a  common  result  of  botched 
abortions.  Hospital  wards  that  used  to  be 
filled  with  women  suffering  the  effects  of  il- 
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leyal  procedures  are  now   Mitually  devoid  of 
such  patients. 

Before  the  decisions,  it  was  the  poor  who 
in  desperation  sought  out  quacks  or  muti- 
lated themselves.  Rich  women  could  afford 
1  )  pay  for  .safe  care  or  to  travel  to  find  It. 
Ihe  B.irtlett  amendment  will  return  women 
'o  this  era  of  medical  discrimination,  for  it 
will  allecL  only  women  who  depend  on  Medic- 
aid or  similar  federally  funded  programs  for 
hralth  care. 

Such  unwilling  pregnant  women  will  face 
I'lily  two  alternatives:  To  risk  suffering  and 
der.th,  or  to  bear  an  unwanted  child. 

Another  injustice  here  is  the  procedure 
'.leing  followed.  The  amendment  is  being 
tacked  on  as  the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote.  It  thereby  avoids  committee 
hearin,gs,  a  rigorous  testing  process  that  al- 
most all  other  legislation  undergoes.  What- 
ever a  Senator's  viewpoint,  to  vote  on  this 
important  matter  without  thorough  investi- 
gation is  certainly  an  abuse  of  normal  legis- 
lative procedures.  A  Senator  would  be  Justi- 
fied in  voting  against  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment for  this  alone. 

In  fact,  hearings  are  being  held  iii  a  Sen- 
ate judiciary  subcommittee  on  several  pro- 
jio.sed  constitutional  amendments  that  would 
ban  virtually  all  abortions  for  everyone   One 
proposed   by  Senator  Helms  would"  also  ap- 
parently ban  the  hitrauterine  device,  a  wide- 
ly used  contraceptive;  some  forn>s  of  the  pill- 
and   the  "morning-alter"  pill,  ft  medication 
particularly  useful  m  cases  of  rape.  Senator 
Bartletfs  amendment  could  be  interpreted  to 
outlaw  funds  for  these  contraceptives  as  well 
A    zealous,    well-organized,    well-financed 
iiiinonty    is    responsible    for    the    enormous 
political  pressure  that  is  causing  many  poH- 
ticians  to  vote  as  they  do  on  this  issue    The 
impetus    comes    from    the    Roman    CathoUc 
Church.  For  example,   ihe   Diocese   of  Pitts- 
burgh alone  contributed  $60,101  for  "pro-life- 
programs    last    year.    The    adoption    of    this 
.imeiidment  will  impo.se  the  religious  beliefs 
of  one  group  on  others  who  hold  differing 
but  equally  valid,  moral  principles. 

Most  major  Protestant  and  Jewish  denomi- 
i^ations,  ixs  well  as  many  individual  Catholics 
beueve  that  the  decision  to  have  an  abortion' 
'  in  bo  a  morally  responsible  one. 

Everj  abortion  represents  a  failure  I;  can 
I'C  the  failure  of  one  of  the  more  reliable 
contraceptives  used  by  a  well -motivated 
couple  or  the  failure  of  a  .societv  to  teach  its 
yt)ung  about  their  sexualitv  anil  its  re.spon- 
•-ible  Use.  ^ 

Are  we  going  u,  allow  the  mm  hi  the  Sen- 
ate to  force  only  the  women-in  this  case 
only  the  poor  women— to  bear  the  sole  bur- 
den of  this  failure? 
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government  against  abortion,  a  matter  wLiih 
we  tliiuk  should  be  left  up  to  a  woman  and 
her  doctor. 

Leaving  aside  the  larger  issue,  we  v.ould 
rest  our  objection  to  this  particular  proposal 
on  a  simple  matter  of  equal  justice.  The  ef- 
fect of  it,  if  made  into  law.  would  be  to 
deny  legal  abortions  to  those  women  so  poor 
they  must  rely  ou  goverumeni  help  for  medi- 
cal care  while  permitting  legal  aboriion.<:  lo 
women  who  have  money  enough  to  pay  for 
them.  On  these  grounds  alone,  this  would 
be  bad  government  policy  inasmuch  a.s  it 
would  bring  unwanted  children  into  only 
those  homes  least  able  financially  lo  provide 
for  them.  Beyond  that,  it  is  offeiisive  to  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  exercise  of 
legal  rights  should  not  finn  o;;  ;he  -i.  e  oi 
one's  bank  account. 


y.'is.-j 


•pc  wiih  the  t;ic:g.\  pi.lj- 


.1:  iii.n  IS  '.ukeii  i( 
lem. 

There  is  no  -i.iijie.  suiipie.  jiaiuiess  meas- 
ure thai  will  take  circ  of  ine  problem.  A 
battery  of  measures  directed  botii  at  a  short- 
term  and  long-term  is  called  for  In  a  coni- 
prehensne  energy  policy,  wlii;ii  would  pru- 
\ide  for  liie  redaction  of  imports,  energy 
consumption,  increasing  e:;ert:v  .s\;pj,lies  and 
otiier  related  measures. 


THE  AFT^CIO  PROGRA>:  FOR 
ENERGY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 


I  Prom  the  Wa.shiiigton  Post.  Apr.  7.  l!i7.s| 
The  Anti-Ahortion    Amekdment 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Senate  will 
have  to  deal  with  upon  its  return  next  week 
IS  the  annual  effort  to  bar  the  use  of  federal 
funds  to  pay  for  or  to  encourage  abortions 
I  ast  year,  the  Senate  passed  the  measure  as 
a  rider  on  an  appropriations  bill  only  to  have 
It  killed  by  a  conference  committee  which 
said  that  was  not  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
such  far-reaching  legislation.  This  year  an 
attempt  is  planned  to  attach  the  .same  rider 
on  the  Senate  floor  to  the  nur.se  trainine 
and  health  service.s  act.  As  a  matter  of  both 
procedure  and  substance,  the  attempt  should 
he  defeated. 

rhere  are  many  objections  to  this  proposal 
No  one  really  knows  how  far  it  reaches  be- 
cause it  would  bar,  in  it*  broadest  form,  the 
siK'in  ing  of  funds  under  any  federal  program 
to  "directly  or  indirectly  pay  for  or  encour- 
age abortions.  The  only  e.xceptlon  It  would 
make  is  for  an  abortion  that  is  necessary 
to  save  the  life  of  the  mother,  thus  barring 
those  designed  to  save  the  mother's  health  or 
to  help  women  victimized  by  rape  or  to  elimi- 
nate grossly  deformed  fetuses.  Beyond  this 
i'  would  be  a  major  policy  mo\e  of  the  U^! 


OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN    IHF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.''.]  1\  KS 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
denies  that  our  Nation  is  facing  a  grave 
energy  crisis.  Our  problem  seems  to  be 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  come  up 
with  a  workable  solution  foi-  soh  ing  this 
dilemma.  For  this  reason  I  believe  we 
should  give  serious  consideration  to 
every  responsible  suggestion.  At  this  time 
I  enter  into  the  Record  the  "AFL-CIO 
Program  for  Energj'"  which  was  printed 
in  the  March  edition  of  the  Penn.svi- 
^'  a  n  i  a  AFL-CIO  News : 

The  APL-CIO  Pbocr.^m  k  .r  tNiT.cy 
The  cornerstone  of  the  nation's  ei.ergy 
p:!licy  must  be  the  establi.shment  of  a  reli- 
able source  of  energy  free  from  the  blackmail 
threat  of  a  renewed  Arab  oil  emh.irco  while 
achievhig  high  emplovment.  a  dv;iamie 
economy,  and  a  prosper.nis  and  .-ai'i.sfvini; 
w  ay  of  life. 

Tlie  hardships,  incoineuienfcs  (,iid  suiler- 
ings— financial  and  oihei wise— endured  bv 
the  American  consumer  more  than  a  veaV 
ago  as  a  result  of  ihe  fir.st  peacei  inie  shoi-age 
of  energy  due  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo  need 
no  recital.  Everybody  knows  about  the  stag- 
gering increase  in  gas  and  fuel  prices  the 
inadequately  heated  homes,  and  the  fran'ic 
.search  by  people  to  find  a  few  gallons  of  ..aso- 
lliie. 

The  inconveniences  and  hardships  of  con- 
.sumers  were  compounded  by  scattered  shut- 
downs, layoffs,  production  cutbacks,  cur- 
tailed working  hours,  reduced  earnings  of 
workers  and  cuts  in  <.insrniei  iiurcha-i  i- 
power. 

If  the  energy  crisis  were  a  thiug  oi  ihe 
past — a  pa.ssing  phenomenon— we  would  need 
have  no  concern.  But  not  since  the  depres- 
sion of  the  '308,  except  for  Wc<rld  \\,ir  II. 
ha.s  America  faced  a  situation  of  such  dan- 
gerous and  monumental  proportions. 

Contrary  to  claims  of  the  oil  indusuv.  tlie 
American  consumer  was  not  responsible  for 
the  energy  shortage.  It  was  not.  as  the  oil 
industry  said,  the  insatiable  appetite  of  the 
consumer  for  bigger  quantities  of  energy 
that  was  rapidly  depleting  our  re-cjurces. 

We  believe  that  the  energy  emergencv  was 
a  result  of  policy  decisions  made  by  the  nuil- 
ti -national  oil  companies  to  .squeeze  the  con- 
sumers, force  them  to  pay  higher  piices.  and 
fatten  the  profits  of  the  oil  c<Miip;u.ies  And 
this  happened, 

Wliat  this  country  experienced  a  .\ear  kl-o 
pales  Into  insignificance  compared  to  what 
I'.on.s   ahead   unless   imniedia;e   unti   drivM;^ 


RFniCTICiN   OF  OIL  l.MPunis 

..\^  !"ug  as  the  United  States  ts  dependent 
on  the  importation  of  oil,  .•^hipped  in  for- 
eign vessels,  from  Insecure  sources,  the  en- 
ergy crisis  will  remain  with  its 

Th.e  first  step-,  must  be  aimed  a:  ihe  eluni- 
lation  of  th.at  dependence: 

1,  Take  the  importation  of  oil  out  of  pnva'e 
l-.and.=  and  place  it  in  the  hand.s  of  govern- 
ment. The  govcrnmeni  should  determine  ihe 
amount  of  oil  imported,  negotiate  its  price 
and  provide  for  its  internal  allocation. 

2.  Enact  a  quota  on  oil  Imports,  including 
a  ban  on  such  Import.s  originating  In  those 
I'ountries  tl-..it  embargoed  oil  to  the  Urn'ert 
.''tates  and  Holland  In  Ut73-!974. 

'■i.  E.stablLsh  a  fair  and  equliablc  s\s;e:ii 
of  allocaiion  and  rationing.  Permit  motor 
ga.sollne  consumption  above  the  rationed 
amomit.  but  levy  a  hi-h  ia.\  on  tiiis  addi- 
tional consumption.  The  funds  created  by 
this  tax  should  be  earn-.arked  for  the  reduc- 
tion and  the  ultimate  eliininaTion  of  com- 
muter transit  fares  and  for  the  developniem 
and  construction  of  mass  transit  system:-. 

4.    Make    il   clear   to   any   nation   contem- 
plating   an    embargo    diiectcd    against    the 
United   States  that   this  country   will   strike 
back    with    economic   counter   measures.   1 1. 
nations   in, posing  such   an  embargo  againsi 
this  country,  export  bans  would  be  applied 
No    item,    including    military    equipment    as 
well  as  agrii'iUiural  and  industrial  commodi- 
ties,   would    be    shipped    lo    stich    countries 
Their  assets  in  this  country  would  be  frozen 
All  technical  assistance  would  be  withdrawn 
Ihis  country  would  construe  such  an  oil  em- 
bargo as  economic  warfare  and  retaliate  wllli 
all  of  the  economic  weapons  at  us  comma:. d 
t  Ni  R<:  V    ( (iNsr  ;v.»t:on 
Altl'.oiu.h  conservation,  while  indispeiis.ible. 
is  not  11ie  Solution,  steps  lo  reduce  wasteful 
use  of  energy  must  be  taken: 

1.  Rigidly  enforce  the  ,s5-mile  .speed  limn 
v.iiich  .save.s  li\es  as  well  as  gasoline, 

2.  Tax  automobile  and  other  energy  u^ing 
equipment  in  relationship  to  iheir  enei-gv  effi- 
ciency. Higher  i.ix  rates  should  be  levied  on 
energy  wasting  equipment. 

3.  Label  energy  consuniiii;.  eti.iipineni  wiih 
respect  to  its  energy  efficiency. 

4.  Re\amp  gas  and  electric  rate  siructuics 
to  discourage  and  penul;/.e  the  use  of  waste- 
ful amounts  of  energy. 

5  Econonii/.e  on  heatiii^;.  lighting  and  cool- 
ing through  the  establishment  of  tempera- 
ture and  light  standards  that  could  rea.soii- 
ably  be  enforced  in  industrial,  commercial 
and  residential  Innldings. 

(J.  Require  all  new  and  existing  &lrucluie> 
1"  conform  lo  energy  emciency  standards. 

7.  Develop  and  expand  mas.s  transit  systems 
u'.d  sutisKh;-e  low  fares. 

INCRFASINC    tNlRl.V    SlHHl.IES 

It  Is  urgent  that  the  United  St,.tes  laui,ch 
a  ma.ssi\e  program  to  increa.se  energy  sup- 
plies. Yet  this  ccuntry  need  not  delude  il- 
.self  ihal  this  i^  an  instant  panacea. 

Increasing  supplies  from  old  sources  has 
Its  hniitatioiis.  Developing  new  sources  of 
energy  takes  lime.  From  the  planning  Ixiard 
to  the  consumer  may  take  anywhere  irom 
three  to  ten  yeans. 

Since  the  Arab  emijargu.  nio.-e  ih.ui  a  \ear 
ago.  domestic  oil  production  has  actually 
declined  four  to  five  per  cent.  Billions  o; 
dollars  of  planned  utlhiy  construction  liave 
been  car.celled  or  postponed.  Despite  .  um- 
lijoiis    coal    re-<-r\es,    sigiuiicani    mo^es   h.r.e 
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uijt  beeii  made  to  iiiiike  nir.ro  fffecti'. o  usp  ui 
ihese  reserves  Because  of  the  loiit;  lead  times 
i!i  developing  energy  supplies,  delay  in  ini- 
'irttiiic,'  progiania  for  Increasii-.t;  energy  sup- 
plies (.iniiot  be  tolerated  Iherefore.  we 
refommei'.d  that  the  U  S  t 

\  Launch  a  ten-year  t2i)  biilion  gc.vern- 
nient-iunded  crash  program  to  mobilize  tlie 
liitioii's  scientific  and  technological  re- 
■-ources  to  develop  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  increase  the  efflciencv  of  consump- 
tion and  expand  exi-^tuit;  sousce-  Major  eni- 
phasi.-,  should  bp  on  expaiKin;!-  existing 
.sources,  particularly  nuclear  energy,  domes- 
lie  oil  lincluding  oflshorei,  cual  and  coal 
gasification  and  Iiciuefaction  natural  gas. 
with  particular  reference  to  ihe  develop- 
ment of  more  etiicient  internal  '-ombustioii 
en'^^ines. 

2  Make  a  major  effort,  toward  increa.-uit' 
tilt-  dome.'itic  use  of  coal.  A  time-table  .'^hould 
be  established  for  the  conver.sior.  of  power 
plants  irom  oil  to  coal,  with  appropriate  ap- 
plications of  technology  to  minimi/e  pollu- 
tion Electric  utilities  now  c'lnsume  over  15 
million  barrels  of  oil  dailv  and  substantial 
(iuanlities  of  gas. 

.J  Intensify  prodiic;ion  fiom  US  military 
ieser\e-.  while  taking  proper  care  to  maintain 
.-iratev'u-  reserves  at  appropriate  national 
security  levels  In  the  leasing  ol  tliese  re- 
.-erves  safeguards  mu.^t  be  taken  a;;ain.st 
exp.oitation  bv  private  interest 

4  Revoke  the  lea.se  of  anv  oil  or  natural 
k:is  producer  \^ iio  refuses  to  pump  supplier 
ou  land  leased  from  the  United  States.  The 
go\ernment  should  turn  the^e  leases  over  to 
<  onipaiiies  who  wiU  produce  the  needed  sup- 
plies Similar  action  should  be  taken  with 
respect  to  anv  coal  leasings 

5.  Establish  a  government  ci.ipoiatiou  lur 
tlie  construction  of  prototype  mid  new  energy 
lacilliies  which  would  serve  as  n  cost  yard- 
stick. Depending  on  the  success  of  such 
prototypes.  Irng-ferm  commii  inei.ts  could  be 
made  for  the  de.elopment  of  a;terp.ati\e 
e:  er^y  .■^ources 

.\DDmo.s;AI.    INFRt.V     .MF.\Sl'RlS 

A  comprehensive  energy  policy  should  ei  - 
vision  a  number  of  uiher  me:isures: 

I  Stretch  out  as  necessary  present  envl- 
r. ■nment  ,1  restrictiop.s  on  energy  production 
and  use  to  reduce  energy  consumption  and 
facilitate  expansion  of  domestic  energy  out- 
put This  13  a  matter  of  timetable  not  of  ob- 
jectives. The  advance  of  teclmology  and  de- 
\clopmen'  of  clean  energy  .s<Turces  can  per- 
mit realization  of  environmental  objectives. 
The  two  programs  should  be  vieied  as  com- 
patible parts  of  a  single  problem  Extension 
of  au'o  emissiin  control  standards  should 
provide  that  the  .-uto  companies  be  required 
to  incre.ise  mileage  per  gallon  and  to  lower 
prices-,  dol!ar-for-dollar,  for  any  cost  reduc- 
tion enjoyed  as  a  result  of  an  extension. 

2.  Establish  a  petroleum  stockpile  to  guard 
ngainst  ftiture  oil  embargoes. 

■J.  Strengthen  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
fnll  identification  of  all  significant  foreign 
investments.  While  there  are  a  lew  h.ip- 
hazard  legislative  restrictions  on  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  domei'!.-  enterpri  e.  additional 
s.ifeguards  are  needed  to  prtient  a  foreign 
takeover  of  maj'>r  and  sensitive  lacilities. 

4.  Reject  the  Presidents  propo.sal  to  de- 
regulate the  price  of  natiir..l  gas  and  'old" 
oil.  block  the  Presidents  imp(>.,itioii  of  a  S3 
per  barrel  duty  on  imported  oil  and  roll  back 
tlie  price  of  new  domestic  oil 

5  Terminate  US.  governmem  subsidies 
It  the  giant  international  oil  companies, 
including  elimination  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  intangible  drilling  expense  and  the 
dollar-for-dollar  credit  against  U  S.  taxes  for 
the  corporations'  royalty  and  tax  payments 
to  foreign  governments 

6.  Enact  legislation  to  pmiubtt  a  single 
compnny  from  owning  competing  sourcei^  of 
energy  Thi.s  horizontal  integration  has  ham- 
pered the  developmetit  of  alternative  sources 
1 1  energy. 
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7.  Enact  legislation  to  require  the  disso- 
lution of  vertically  Integrated  oil  companies 
Tiie  separation  of  the  marketing  of  petro- 
leum iroin  the  production  and  refining 
would  benefit  the  independent  marketer  as 
well  as  the  consumer. 

8.  Tre.it  giant  oil  companies  as  public 
utilities  subject  to  stringent  regulation  by 
The  federal  government. 

9.  Enact  legi-sl  Uion  to  require  that  a  sub- 
t.mtial  portion  of  oil  imports  be  transported 

in  US  -flag  vessels. 

10.  Direct  the  Federal  Re.serve  to  allocate 
avail.ible  credit  at  reasonable  interest  rales 
lor  the  development  and  expansion  of  do- 
me.«tic  energy  resources 


THE  UNI'IED  STATES  SHOULD  RE- 
AFFIRM ITS  COMMITMENTS  TO 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  AT  A 
TIME  OF  THE  LOSS  OF  A  LEADER 
OF  THE  FREE  WORLD 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

Ol     NEW    YORK 
IN  THi'  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8.  1975 

Ml  KEMP.  Mr.  Speakei-.  China  and 
the  Free  World  have  lost  a  leader  and 
.statesman,  one  of  profound  influence  in 
the  world  community  for  nearl.v  half  a 
century.  I  refer  to  Chianu  Kai-.shek,  the 
President  of  tlie  National  Government 
of  China. 

President  Cliiant^'s  Ion-  life  wa.s  one 
of  many  triumph.s.  and  tlie  loss  of  the 
Nationalist  Government  on  the  mainland 
can  dimini.sh  those  triumphs  only  in 
small  measure,  for  the  responsibility  for 
that  loss  must  be  shared  by  others. 

Cliiant;  was  the  first  modern  leader  to 
unify  China,  saving'  it  from  the  stale 
Manchu  dynasty  and  from  the  warlords 
who  ruled  their  local  domains  on  a  feudal 
basis.  It  was  the  revolutionary  and 
statesman.  Sun  Yat-sen.  and  his  brother- 
in-law  by  marria'-ie.  Chian.t;  Kai-shek, 
who  brou'Jiht  China  from  feudalism  into 
the  20th  century  and  into  world  leader 
statu;;. 

Chiang  expelled  Soviet  influences  in 
China  in  the  twenties,  presided  over  the 
removal  of  the  extraterritorial  enclaves 
of  foreran  powers  on  Chinese  soil,  and 
heli)ed  defeat  the  Japanese  in  World 
War  II  It  was  Chiang  who  sat  vulorious 
with  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  at  (he  war's 
end  and  who.  with  them,  helped  found 
the  United  Nations. 

President  Chiang  was  indecl  no  urdi- 
n  n.^  man.  Born  in  1887  of  ti  middle  cla.-s 
Chinese  village  fi>mily.  he  was  gniduated 
from  the  Toyko  Military  Staff  Collect', 
s.jfr.  iomuig  tl  <  ;fvolutiMna! v  snrty  of 
Sun  Yat-sen.  He  worked  witli  i^un  V;,-. 
sen  in  Canton,  luler  developing  li.e  Kou- 
minUmg  army  and  serving  as  com- 
mandant ol  the  Whampoa  Military 
Arademy. 

After  Suns  death  in  1925.  he  was 
chosen  commandint;  general  of  the 
southern  army,  leading  an  fxiiedifion  to 
the  north  and  establishing  the  Koumin- 
tang  government — under  the  "Nt^lional- 
ism.  Democracy,  and  People's  Liveh- 
hood"— at  Wuchang  and  then  Nmkir.g. 
He  led  the  Nanking  army  northwaid  and 
occupied  Peking  in  1928.  then  servin;,'  as 
president  of  the  Chinese  Natioraiist 
Government  from  1928  to  1931. 
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He  was  made  commander  in  chief  of 
all  military  forces  in  1932  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  from  1935-38  and 
1939-45. 

He  changed  the  country's  policy  of 
appeasement  toward  Japan  to  one  of 
opposition,  assuming  command  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Japan  in 
1937.  In  January  1942  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Allied  powers  as  the  supreme  com- 
mander of  Allied  air  and  land  forces  in 
the  Chinese  war  theater. 

He  then  succeeded'Lin  Sen  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Government  on  the 
mainland  from  1943  to  1949.  resuming 
the  presidency  on  Taiwan  in  1950. 

The  President  and  Madame  Chian.it 
are  widely  regarded,  even  among  those 
who  do  not  support  their  political  pos- 
ture, as  tireless  workers  for  the  social 
and  educational  improvement  of  the 
Chinese  people. 

Taiwan  today  is  a  prosperous,  energetic 
island.  It  is  1  of  the  10  biggest  customers 
for  U.S.  exports.  Chinese  professionals 
and  businessmen  are  in  service  through- 
out the  world  as  a  result  of  Taiwan's 
succe.sses,  playing  a  major  part  in  the 
development  of  the  free  countries  of 
Asia. 

Tlie  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is 
an  important  and  inspiring  symbol  of 
freedom. 

Just  as  the  Berlin  Wall  is  a  symbol 
of  communism's  fear  of  freedom,  the  Re- 
public of  China  is  a  symbol  of  man's  in- 
dominable  will  and  desire  for  freedom. 
The  real  revolution  taking  place  in  Asia 
today  is  on  Taiwan  where  people  are  ac- 
complishing miracles  despite  adversi- 
ties— principally  that  of  other  nations' 
leaders  trying  to  first  tell  it  what  it 
should  do  and  second  insisting  or  infer- 
ring that  they  must  .some  day  give  all 
that  up — including  their  freedom — in  an 
"accommodation"  with  the  Communist 
Chinese  Government  on  the  mainland. 

Freedom,  individual  liberty,  the  maxi- 
mization of  individual  choice — these  are 
the  most  liberal,  the  most  advanced-  the 
most  progressive  of  all  forms  of  human 
conduct.  Oppression,  totalitarianism — 
what  we  see  on  the  Communist  main- 
land— are  the  most  regressive  of  all  sys- 
tems: it  is  the  system  of  feudal  war- 
lords— now  called  Communist  Party  of- 
ficials— in  a  dilTerent  time — todav — un- 
der a  different  system — communism. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  at  this  time 
of  President  Chiang's  pa.ssing  to  look 
carefully  at  the  status  ot  American  for- 
eign ixilicy  with  respect  to  China.  As  ad- 
vocates of  freedom  and  dignity — and  I 
do  believe  that  remains  our  position  witli 
respect  to  Asians  too — we  have  both 
moral  and  treaty  obligations  to  rtand 
with  those  who  share  that  view  and  who 
live  in  accordance  with  it.  It  would  be 
an  unspeakable  act  for  the  United 
Stales — openly  or  covertly — to  breach 
our  promise  and  allow  the  free  people  on 
Taiwan  to  fall  prey  to  the  Communists 
on  the  mainland. 

I  think  the  United  States  should  now 
reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the  Republic 
of  China,  most  particularly  our  security 
and  defense  guarantees  with  it.  Such  ac- 
tion should  not  be  "provocative"  toward 
the  mainland,  for  we  would  be  reaffirm- 
ing what  already  exists.  If  it  were  held  by 
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the  mainland.  Communist  Chinese  lead- 
ership to  be  "provocative."  then  that 
tells  us  something  also:  That  they 
thought  our  agreements  with  the  govern- 
ment on  Taiwan  were  actually  less  than 
what  those  agreements  declared,  which 
i^lone  would  tell  us  something  we  need 
to  know  about  how  our  commitments  ai"e 
perceived  in  the  world  community  to- 
day. 

We  have  seen  in  the  past  few  weeks 
the  ability  of  a  foreign,  aggressive  pow- 
er— the  Communist  government  of  North 
■Vietnam — to  read  and  apparently  cor- 
rectly the  extent  of  U.S.  commitments, 
and  upon  discerning  the  probable  lack  of 
a  commitment — after  the  Democratic 
Caucus  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  effect,  said  it  would  provide 
no  more  money  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia— to  then  initiate  hostilities  on  such 
a  presumption — successfully. 

The  Communist  government  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  has  helped  to  sus- 
tain the  Commimist  governments  of 
North  Vietnam  and  North  Korea  for  dec- 
ades. It  was  the  principal  supplier  of 
men  and  material  to  the  North  Koreans 
in  waging  the  war  against  South  Korea, 
the  United  States,'  and  the  United  Na- 
tions powers.  There  is  a  lesson  there,  be- 
cause it  was  not  until  we  withdrew  most 
of  our  troops  from  South  Korea  and  left 
a  vacuum  there  that  the  Communists  in- 
vaded the  South  in  1950.  It  took  3  years 
and  33,600  American  battle  deaths  to  end 
that  war. 

This  cannot  be  again  repeated. 
We  owe  it  to  the  new  President  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  Chiang  Ching- 
kuo,  to  the  people  of  Taiwan  and  to  the 
free  world  to  reaffirm  our  basic  suoport 
of  the  Republic  of  China. 

I  include  a   timely   editorial   for   the 
Record: 

Chiang's  Legacy 
Chiang  was  correct  in  his  tmderstanding 
that  military  strength  alone  was  not  enough. 
It  is  interesting  that  critics  often  accused 
him  of  being  -corrupf  and  •reactionary," 
arguinents  that  not  only  dont  require  proof 
but  need  only  to  be  repeated  often  enough 
to  be  believed.  Yet  the  inan  who  had  helped 
put  down  China's  warlords  and  helped  usher 
in  that  country's  modern  era,  also  under- 
took on  Taiwan  some  of  the  most  notable 
and  successful  reforms  of  any  government 
anywhere.  In  a  comparative  few  years  he 
and  his  advisers  transformed  an  island  of 
16  million  people  into  a  prosperous  nation 
worthy  cf  enuilation  by  other  developing  na- 
tions and  not  a  few  developed  countries. 

Taiwan's  p?r  capita  inctime  today  is  higher 
than  that  of  any  Asian  nation  except  Japan. 
Its  productivity  is  high,  its  civil  service  ef- 
ficient, its  workmanship  of  fine  quality.  More- 
over, its  land  reform  program  exceeded  even 
the  most  optimistic  expectations.  Despite 
the  conventional  wisdom  that  Chiang  lost 
the  mainland  because  of  corruption  and  in- 
eptitude, on  Taiwan  he  managed  to  build  a 
.society  that  offers  its  citizens  more  than 
most  nations  of  the  world  offer  tiieirs. 

U.S.  military  and  econoinic  aid  played  an 
important  role  In  this  transformation.  But 
tlie  guiding  force  was  undeniably  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  who  made  efficient  use  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance and  established  the  institutional 
framework  that  made  the  Taiwan  success 
story  possible.  That  may  not  always  have 
seemed  as  Important  as  his  dream  of  relum- 
ing to  the  mainland,  but  it  ranks  as  a  major 
accomplishment  and  an  admirable  legacy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CALIFORNIA'S 
BOMBERS : 
TERROR 


REVOLUTIONARY 
TIMETABLE  OP 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  revolutionary  urban  terrorist 
organizations  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  of  California  have  been  setting  their 
explosive  devices  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
one  a  week  during  1975.  On  this  morn- 
ing's news  broadcasts,  I  heard  that  yet 
another  bomb  attack  on  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric— PG  &  E— facilities  causing  dis- 
ruption of  electrical  service  had  been 
carried  out. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  of  political 
terrorism  in  California  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  a  perceptive  article  by  Stephen 
Cook  which  was  published  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  on  March  28,  1975. 
I  offer  for  my  colleagues'  considera- 
tion that  excellent  report  and  a  chrono- 
logical table  of  bombings  in  that  State 
which  appeared  in  the  same  edition  of 
the  Examiner; 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  ?Iarch  28. 
19751 
A  Bomb  Every   7   Days 
(By  Stephen  Cook) 
They  place  their  bombs  in  ceilings,  walls 
and  restrooms  of  busy  office  buildings,  ap- 
parently before  the  unsuspecting  eyes  of  of- 
fice workers. 

They  set  them  at  night,  hidden  by  darkness 
at  remote  and  semi-remote  constructions  o: 
the  capitalist  system  they  abhor 

They  are  a  highly  efficient  cadre  of  abso- 
lutely devoted  revoUitionaries  and  they  live 
and  work  in  their  explosive  fashion  in  the 
Bay  Area,  apparently  immune  from  discovery 
by  law  enforcement  authorities. 

They  are  the  bombers  of  the  New  World 
Liberation  Front,  the  Weather  Underground 
Organization,  the  Frente  de  Libciacion  Chi- 
cano,  the  Americans  for  Justice  pud  now  the 
Red  Guerrilla  Family. 

This  year  they  are  laying  their  deadly 
bombs  at  the  Bay  Area  doorsteps  of  capital- 
ist "AMERIKA"  at  a  rale  of  once  everv  6  69 
days. 

Last  year  they  exploded  o-ao  bomb  every 
24  days  here. 

They  claim  $509,100  in  damages  to  corpo- 
rate   and    state    establishments    here    in    13 
bombings  and  attempted  bombings  this  year 
Last   year,   their  devices   cost   government 
and  busines.ses  here  an  estimated  ¥332.000. 

The  California  revolutionaries  carried  their 
operations  outside  the  Bay  Area  to  Los  An- 
geles on  two  occasions  last  year,  adding  an- 
other .1580.000  worth  of  wreckage  to  their 
total. 

There  were  15  revolutionary  bombings  here 
last  year  and  two  in  Los  Angeles 

Yesterday's  bombings  were  claimed  by  the 
Red  rxuerrilla  Family,  a  previously  unheard 
of  organization  that  attacked  the  FBI's  Ber- 
keley office,  and  the  New  World  Liberation 
Front,  by  far  the  most  active  of  these  radi- 
cal groups,  and  now  focusing  on  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Co. 

The  NWLF  has  claimed  16  of  the  28  bomb- 
ings here  since  the  start  of  1974.  It  has  at- 
tacked svich  business  interests  as  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Dean  Wit- 
ter and  Co.,  General  Motors.  Standard  Oil 
and  PG<<1:E. 

NWLF  wrote  yesterday:  "We  again  attack 
PG<!v:E  on  behalf  of  poor  people  who  see  their 
lives  drained  daily  by  parasite  corporations. 
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■  Thioii^h  our  domamis  \f,p  fetV.  relief  foi 
poor  people  and  a  ciian.  e  to  demonstrate 
that,  in  unity  through  armed  struggle,  poor 
people  cati  and  'vvill  win.  Together  we  will  de- 
feat these  leeches  that  prey  upon  us." 

They  demanded  that  PGirE  provide  free 
utilities  to  unemployed,  cut  rates  in  h.iU  f'.r 
those  on  ii.xed  incomes,  and  change  its  rate 
system  so  large  corporations  pay  most. 

"PG&E,  you  have  48  hours  to  respond  to 
our  three  just  demands,"  said  the  communi- 
ciue  signed:  "Unit  III.  people's  forces,  of  the 
New  World  Liberation  Front.  " 

Such  dem.ands  and  time  limits  are  typical 
of  the  NWLF.  which  laid  its  first  boivitj  here 
Aivz.  .').  1974. 

Last  Tliur:;day  it  bombed  PG.^.:E  towers  in 
S.'in  Miiteo  and  the  East  Ba\  and  ga\e  the 
utility  48  hours  to  meet  two  demands. 

On  .^Uj;.  5.  1974.  it  laid  a  bomb  thai  didn  ' 
explode  at  a  Geiieral  Motors  office  in  Bur- 
luii.-ame.  cuin:j  the  corjjoration's  cnmes 
Huainst  the  poor." 

Further  retaliation  would  come  if  the  cor- 
po'.ation  did  not  set  up  25  healt'n  centers  for 
poor  people  within  48  hour=;,  it  warned. 

On  Aug.  8,  with  no  health  centers  in  sight. 
NWXF  laid  another  bomb — this  time  at  a 
Gener.il  Motors  outlet  in  The  City.  It  too 
failed  to  explode. 

The  NWLF  finally  scored  in  style,  thouj-ii. 
bombing  General  Motors  once  in  December 
1974  and  once  last  month,  for  a  total  dam- 
age estimate  of  $350,000. 

One  police  intelligence  gatlierer,  wlio 
charts  tiie  elusive  courses  of  radical  bombers 
here,  said  other  trademarks  of  the  NWLF 
are  the  uniformity  of  its  bombs  and  i's  ap- 
parently neutral  position  on  the  pos.'^ibih'v 
of  human  casualties. 

The  NWLF  does  not  always  ^i\e  adc-CMiate 
warning,  he  said.  Its  bombings  have  nearly 
injured  people  on  several  occasions — at 
KRON-TV.  at  the  Sheraton  Palace  Ho'vel  and 
at  a  Standard  Oil  foundry  in  Oakland,  trjr 
cxamp'e. 

There  is  concern  among  bomb  wat-^her^ 
that  this  group  will  cross  over  to  anti-j>c-r- 
sor.nel  liombing.s,  he  said. 

On  Feb  4,  at  a  remote  ITT  radar  sTition 
at  Pillar  Point,  the  group  exploded  a  pioe 
bomb,  the  sides  ot  which  had  been  cut  into 
so   that   it   would   fragment    on   explosion. 

It  was  obviously  an  anti-personnel  de- 
vice." lie  said.  "We  think  they  were  checking 
the  operational  value  of  this  new  device.  " 

Police  intelligence  agencies  have  little  in- 
formation about  the  NWLF.  But  he  said 
there  is  speculation  it  may  be  an  umbrelKi 
organi^-ation  encompassing  members  of  ihe 
Black  Liberation  Army,  which  used  to  bomb 
police  .--latlons  and  kill  officers,  and  some 
Weather  Underground  types. 

This  belief  partly  is  fostered  by  a  De  .em- 
ber communique  in  which  the  grovip  called 
itself  a  guerrilla  front  organization,  'a  coali- 
tion of  several  guerrilla  forces.  mcludn-.L- 
"Vo^  of  New  America.  "  the  Frente  de  Liberi- 
cion  Chicano.  the  Symbionese  Liberation 
Army  and  tiie  People's  Forces,  he  ^ald. 

In  contrast  to  the  NWLF  i,s  ilie  Wea'her 
Underground  Organization.  which  ha.-: 
claimed  four  California  bombings,  iluee  in 
the  Bay  Area,  since  the  start  of  last  .-.-ear. 

"Ihe  WUO  always  calls  to  warn  of  ft.s 
bombs  and.  on  occasion,  has  called  back 
several  times,  frantically  warning  tha-  e\en 
though  no  bomb  has  exploded,  there  i-,  one 
in  the  building. 

Authorities  have  the  names,  hngerprints 
and  pictures  of  many  of  the  Weather  Under- 
ground but  still  are  tinable  to  halt  the  bomb- 
ing activities. 

In  1974  and  1975.  WUO  has  claimed  at- 
tacks on  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  here,  the  offices  of  Attorney 
General  Evelle  Younger  in  Los  Angeles,  a 
subsidiary  of  ITT  in  Oakland,  and  an  at- 
tempted bombing  of  the  Defense  Department 
o-'^^iccs  in  Oakland.  Its  cash  damage  total  is 
$82. Cj:  in  California  for  the  stated  period 
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Born  In  the  late  60s  thoiich.  it  claims  25 
bombing  mi.--sions  In  tlils  country  with  a 
cash  value  of  "$I0  million  damage  to  the  Im- 
perialists and  a  significant  blow  to  their 
arrogance  ■ 

The  Frente  de  Llberacion  Chlcano  (Chl- 
cino  liberation  Front'  has  claimed  '.he  kill- 
ing  of  Hayward's  police  cl.ief  and  three 
bon;bings  and  one  attempted  bombin.,',  cash 
\aliie  estimated  at  $1,100. 

Americans  for  Justice  claimed  Ave  bomb- 
ing's i:i  the  Bay  area  from  November  197.i 
through  March  i4.  1974-  then  disappeared. 

They  attacked  PGA-E.  demanduif,'  rate  de- 
cre.ises  and  setting  a  48-hour  deadline,  doing 
$_'0.f)00  damaL;e. 

Thev  attacked  Shell  Oi".  charsing  it  with 
responsibility  for  la>t  year'.s  oil  .-liortatre  and 
hmh  gasoline  prices,  tlemaiidini;  aid  to  the 
old  and  poor,  and  settln^;  a  48-hoiir  de-adUne. 
daina!»e  e^timnte:   r 2 5.000. 

No  one  kn^Av.s  who  Amerlcuns  for  Justice 
were,  but  the  betting  i=.  tin  a  leltLst  group, 
de.spite  the  name,  the  .'^ame  source  .said. 

No  o!ie  had  heard  of  the  Red  Guerrilla 
Family  before  it  bombed  the  FBI  in  Berkeley 
yesterday  and  .sent  ils  salutations  to  other 
underground  radical  groups. 


A  Timetable  or  Terror 

Radical  groups  last  year  exploded  bombs  in 
the  Bay  Are.i  at  the  rate  of  one  very  24  daj-s. 

Thli  year  they  are  planting  the  deadly  de- 
vices at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  a  week. 

They  claim  to  h.ive  done  more  than  half  a 
n;i;!l.).i  doHvirs  damage  this  year  alone  So  far. 
no  fine  has  been  killed. 

1  he  record 

Feb.  11.  I'JTV— PGAE  substation,  Palo  Alto, 
pipe  bomb,  Americans  for  Justice.  $600 
damage. 

March  7,  1974— Shell  Oil  storaje  tank,  San 
,l3se.  10-15  pounds  of  dynamite,  Americans 
for  Justice,  $J5  000  damage, 

M.irch  7.  1974 — Heiilth.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare ofSce.  San  Francisco,  dynamite  bomb 
with  clock  de\lce.  Wcatiier  Undergiound  Or- 
ganisation. Wom.ens  Brigade.  $2,000  dan^.age. 

March  8,  l'j74  Shell  Oil  ga.s  station.  Los 
Altos,  one  ^tlck  of  dynamite,  Americans  for 
Justice,  nominal  d.iina^e. 

March  14.  1974— Shell  Oil  chemical  plant. 
San  Ramon,  two  pipe  bombs,  one  detonated, 
Americans  for  Justice,  no  report  of  damage 

May  31.  1974— Los  Angeles  State  Offlce 
Building,  target  Attorney  General  Evelle 
Younger,  tune  delayed  hlgii-c.Kploslve  bomb. 
Weather  Underground  Org mization.  $50,000. 

Aug  5.  1974  — Gener.U  Motors  Coi-p.  busl- 
ne.^s  ciffice.  Burlingame.  pipe  bomb  unex- 
ploded.  Unit  No.  i.  New  World  Liberation 
Front.  Voi;  of  New  America. 

Aug.  8.  1974— General  Motors  Corp. 
agency.  San  Francisco,  pipe  bomb  nnex- 
ploded.  New  World  Liberation  Front 

Sept.  3.  1974 — Dean  Witter  and  Co.  Inc  . 
San  Francl^co,  dynamite.  New  World  Libera- 
tion fYont.  The  "pe.  pies  Forvts.  $4,500  d.uii- 
age. 

Sept.  10.  1974 — .An.iconda,  an  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  subsidiary.  Oak- 
land, dynamite.  Weather  Ciiderground  Or- 
ganization. $30,000  dam.tge. 

Sept.  13.  1974 — Dean  Witter  and  Co.  Inc. 
Palo  Alto,  never  claimed  by  a  revoUintarj- 
organization.  $2,500  damage. 

Sept.  28.  1974— Harper.  Inc  .  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  .subsidiary,  San 
Leandro,  dynamite  sticks,  some  of  which  did 
!:ot  detonate.  New  World  Liberation  Front, 
damage  not  reported 

Oct.  2.  1974— Sheraton  Palace.  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph  subsidiary. 
San  Francisco,  pipe  bomb.  New  World  Llbera- 
iion  Front  $12,000  damage. 

Oct.  5,  1974 — Sheraton,  Los  Angeles,  plp« 
bomb.  New  World  Liberation  F'ront.  Unit  2. 
s20.i)00-$30.000  damage. 

Oct  30.  1974— Residence  of  International 
ic'ephone  and  Telegraph  executive  Lo3  Al- 
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tos.  one  stick  of  dynamite  against  front  gate. 
New  World  Liberation  Front,  Communica- 
tions Division.  $100  damage 

Nov.  6.  1974 — US.  government.  PGi!vE  and 
City  of  Berkeley  vehicles  in  Alameda  County 
Civic  Center  Garage,  Berkeley,  gasoline.  New- 
World  Liberation  Front.  $5,000  damage. 

Dec.  19.  1974— General  Motors  Corp  in 
Union  Bank  Building.  San  Francisco,  dyna- 
mite s;irks.  New  World  Liberaiion  Front. 
$250,000  damace. 

Jan  29,  1975-  Defemc  Dep.irf mei.t,  Oak- 
land, 15  pounds  TNT  or  plastkiue,  exploded 
safely  by  bomb  squad.  Weather  UndcrgrounU 
Organization. 

Feb  3.  1975 — General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corp  Sin  Jo'-e.  6-10  sticks  of  dynamite.  New- 
World  libeniLion  Front.  Unit  3.  $100. ooo. 

Feb  4.  1975 — International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph.  Pillar  Point  radar  tracking  sta- 
tion, pipe  bomb  under  dle-cl  tan!:cr.  New 
World  Liberation  Front,  nunimal  damage. 

Feb  4  lillS— Standard  Oils  Fulcon  Foun- 
dry. Oakland,  pipe  bomb.  New  World  Libera- 
tion Front.  $4.1X10  damime 

Feb  6.  197,^  — KRON  TV.  San  Francisco, 
pipe  bomb.  New  World  Litjeration  bront.  $3.- 
£00  damage 

March  10.  1975— Del  Monte  Corp  .  San  Pran- 
cLsco.  pipe  bomb.  Fiente  de  Llberacion  Chl- 
cano. So. 000  damage 

March  10.  1975— Well.i  Fargo  Bank,  Pied- 
mont, pipe  bomb.  Frente  de  iibcracion  Chl- 
cano. $.'i.ooo  damage. 

March  10.  1975— Safeway.  San  Jose,  pipe 
bomb,  Frente  de  Llberacion  Chlcano  less 
than  sKjo. 

M^irch  10.  l''7-3  Bank  tf  Amcrl";i.  Hav- 
ward.  pipe  bomb  une\ploded  Frente  de  Llb- 
eracion Chlcano 

March  20.  197.^— PG.^-E  San  Mateo,  dyna- 
mite. New  World  Liberation  Front.  $1,500 
damage. 

March  20.  1975- PG&E.  O.ikland.  dynamite. 
New  World  Liberation  Front,  damage  un- 
known. 

March  27.  1975— PG.<.E,  San  Jo.se.  dvna- 
mite.  New  World  Liberation  Front.  ,$80,000 
to  $90,000  damage 

March  27.  1975— FBT.  Berkeley,  unknown 
high-powered  explosive.  Red  Guerrilla  Fam- 
ily. *200.000  to  $3011  000  damace 
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AMENDMENT  TO  H  R.  472.3 

HON.  GARY  A.  MYERS 

OF    l'rNNSVl.V.\NIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penn.^ylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  plan  to  introduce  thi.s  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4723.  National  Science 
Foundation  authorization  for  the  purpose 
of  puaranteelng  local  school  districts  to 
make  an  infoimed  choice  when  deciding 
whetlier  or  not  to  introduce  a  National 
Science  Foundation-subsirti/cd  curricu- 
lum into  their  public  schools. 

The  amendment  follows: 

H  R.  4723,  National  Science  roundution 
authorization,  amendmenl  by  Mr.  Myers  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In.sert  on  page  4.  beginnin;;  on  line  15  the 
following  new  section.  Sec    2iai(lll: 

"No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  available  to 
implement  any  course.  curncuUim.  program, 
or  materials  in  a  public  primary  or  secondary 
school,  unless  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  grant  recipient,  or  the  school 
board  of  the  community  involved  shall  first 
give  public  notice  to  the  local  community 
concerning  the  contemplated  introduction  of 


Fail  course,  curriculum,  program,  or  mate- 
rials into  a  particular  school  or  school  sys- 
tem prior  to  its  introduction;  and  second, 
all  teaching  materials  u.'^.ed  in  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  program  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  program  s  students  shall  be 
m  ide   ..vailabie  for  public  ln:pcctlGn. 

"Such  {.ubllc  notice  shall  occur  a  reason- 
able time  before  the  introductl:in  of  the 
course,  curr.culum.  pr.ogi-am,  or  materials  and 
in  no  case  less  than  60  days:  the  teaching  ma- 
teriaJs  shall  be  available  for  public  inspe.-- 
tlon  at  a  s.hool  wiihln  the  public  school 
district  during  the  period  of  public  n.t,ic2 
and  shall  continue  to  be  av.ulable  at  tlie 
scho.  1  fir  ln.spe.:tion  thrrugh  nit  the  dura- 
tion of  th?  course,  curriculum,  program,  or 
materials-  perio'l  of  use  in  the  communl'ty'o 
schz.ls.-  •' 


April  8,  1975 


THE  TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1975 


HON.  FDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

u;-    NtW    JERSEY 

IN  1  arc  HOUSE  of  representatives 
Tuesday.  April  8.  19/5 

Mr  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
List  few  hectic  minutes  before  adjourning 
for  the  Easter  recess.  Congress  passed 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975.  In  sign- 
ing this  legislation  into  law.  President 
Ford  commented  that  if  he  were  still  In 
the  House  of  Repre.-^ent.itives  he  would 
have  voted  to  send  the  hill  back  to  com- 
mittee for  further  work.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  voted  to  do  exactly  that.  Failing 
the  attempt  to  return  the  bill  to  commit- 
tee, however,  I  found  that  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  vote  against  this  legislation. 

I  have  long  advocated  a  tax  rebate  as 
an  effective  way  to  immediately  stimu- 
late economic  recovery,  to  generate  jobs, 
and  help  put  Americans  bnck  to  work. 

But  what  is  needed  is  a  substantial  re- 
bate—one that  will  really  have  a  positive 
impact  on  the  economy,  not  the  small 
one  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975.  What  is  not  needed 
are  tax  cuts  that  are  permanent  in  na- 
ture, which  will  send  inflation  spiraling 
upward— to  the  detriment  of  us  all— 
without  providing  any  real  tax  relief  for 
anvonc. 

In  short,  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  does 
not  provide  this  immediate,  effective, 
one-time  solution  to  the  specific  problem 
of  recession.  Instead,  it  became  a  hastily 
assembled,  ill-thou^'ht-out  packaTe  of 
goodies  which  will  only  cause  more  in- 
flation without  significantly  easing  the 
recession  or  attacking  the  need  for  true 
tax  reform.  Furthermore,  many  of  these 
goodies  will  tend  to  become  permanent 
parts  of  our  tax  structure.  While  they  are 
due  to  expire  next  year,  who  reallv  be- 
lieves they  will  not  be  extended  in  an 
election  year? 

Thus,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  vote 
against  this  legislation.  Simply  put,  it 
does  too  little,  too  hastily,  for  too  few. 
and,  in  the  doing,  removes  the  immediate 
incentive  for  sweeping  positive  reform  of 
the  entire  tax  structure. 

First  of  all,  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
provides  far  too  little  for  the  individual 
taxpayer,  regardless  of  his  income  level. 
The  original  concept  of  a  tax  rebate  to 
stimulate  consumer  purcha.ses  is  made 
almost  laughable. 


Instead  of  the  substantial,  one-time 
tax  rebate  enough  to  actually  stimulate 
durable-goods  purchases — and  thereby 
hasten  economic  recovery — it  was  scaled 
down  to  a  meager  $200  maximum  pay- 
ment for  1974  and  a  token  $30  tax  credit 
for  1975.  In  view  of  the  present  rate  of 
inflation  and  the  present  tax  liabilities  of 
the  average  tax-paying  family,  such  re- 
bates and  credits  are  hardly  substantial 
enough  to  restore  either  consumer  con- 
fidence or  purchasing  power. 

The  $50  one-time  payment  to  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  recip- 
ients also  exhibits  the  same  tokenism  as 
the  rebate  and  tax  credit  provisions. 
Even  if  the  present  pace  of  inflation  Is 
not  intensified  by  the  tax  reduction,  of 
what  substantive  benefit  is  $50  to  a  per- 
son living  on  a  fixed  income  when  the 
rate  of  inflation  is  still  around  8  percent? 
What  recipients  of  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  really  need  are  not 
"cosmetic"  changes  but  substantive 
changes  in  the  tax  structures.  A  $50  pay- 
ment is  a  gesture,  not  a  substantial  aid — 
an  acknowledgement  that  the  retired  are 
in  desperate  need  of  help  in  this  time  of 
inflation,  but  a  refusal  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  provide  that  help. 

Unfortunately,  that  gesture  not  only 
does  not  really  help,  it  may  even  hurt 
those  it  ostensibly  benefits  by  sending 
up  the  cost  of  living. 

Perhaps  more  frightening  than  the 
failure  of  the  rebates,  credits,  and  token 
payments  to  fulfill  their  original  pur- 
pose, therefore,  is  the  veiy  real  possibility 
that,  due  to  the  overall  magnitude  and 
obvious  permanence  of  the  tax  reduction, 
they  may  instead  serve  to  further  in- 
tensify the  spiraling  inflation. 

Although  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
pocket  of  the  individual  taxpayer  pro- 
vided by  the  new  tax  law  may  be  almost 
inconsequential,  the  cumulative  efifect 
of  the  tax  reductions  wUl  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
It  is  in  relation  to  the  possible  effect  of 
the  huge  resulting  deficit  upon  the  econ- 
omy that  I  feel  the  tax  reduction  was  en- 
acted too  hastily  without  sufficient  study 
of  its  long-range  effect.  The  economy 
needs  a  speedy  stimulant.  It  does  not 
need  an  ill-examined  major  revision  of 
the  tax  structure  that  will  be  permanent. 
Although  economists  disagree  about 
exactly  what  will  happen,  they  all  agree 
on  some  basic  principles.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  borrows  to  cover  its 
deficits,  it  competes  with  people  and 
businesses  who  need  money  to  invest  in 
plant  construction  and  housing.  These 
funds  for  both  private  and  Govermnent 
borrowing  must  come  from  the  so-called 
savings  pool — business  savings,  per- 
sonal savings,  and  incoming  foreign  in- 
vestment. In  editorials  on  March  13,  and 
April  2,  1975,  entitled,  "Crowding  Out," 
and  "Crowding,  Continued,"  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  discussed  the  implications 
of  a  large  deficit  upon  the  economy.  Us- 
ing what  now  seems  to  be  a  very  con- 
servative estimate  of  a  deficit  of  $70  bil- 
lion for  1975,  the  March  13  editorial  es- 
timated a  gap  of  $35  billion  between  the 
funds  needed  and  the  funds  available  in 
the  savings  pool.  Naturally  the  currently 
predicted  deficit  of  $100  billion  would 
widen  that  gap  even  further. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  danger  to  the  economy  as  a  whole 
lies  in  exactly  how  that  gap  is  filled.  Part 
of  it  will  be  filled  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Systems  purchase  of  Federal  debt  by 
expanding  the  money  supply — in  effect 
printing  new  money.  Here  there  are  two 
extreme  courses  of  action  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  may  follow :  Totally 
accommodating  the  Federal  debt  or 
"barely"  accommodating  the  Federal 
debt. 

Total  accommodation,  would  result  in 
astronomical  inflation.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  estimates  that  total  accommoda- 
tion of  a  gap  of  $35  billion  would  result 
in  an  inciease  of  the  money  supply  of 
about  30  percent  in  a  year's  time  which 
would  force  interest  rates  skyward.  The 
editorial  cites  an  independent  analysis 
conducted  by  Mr.  Normal  B,  Ture,  a 
Washington-based  economist,  which  dis- 
cusses the  Federal  Reserve  System's 
monetizing  the  bulk  of  the  deficit  and 
a  resultant  prime  interest  rate  of  20  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  1975.  Think  of  what 
this  soaring  price  rate  figure  means  for 
the  consumer  trying  to  get  a  mortgage. 

On  the  other  hand,  "barely  accommo- 
dating the  gap"  means  little  or  no  expan- 
sion of  the  money  supply.  Such  a  course 
of  action  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  vi- 
cious struggle  for  funds  between  private 
borrowers  and  the  Government  which 
could  severely  threaten  the  economic  re- 
covery now  just  beginning  to  be  felt. 
Think  of  what  that  course  may  mean  for 
the  workingman.  My  State  of  New  Jersey 
is  already  facing  a  major  problem  of  un- 
employment for  which  economic  recov- 
ery is  a  necessary  remedy. 

The  obvious  course  of  action  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  will  probably  at- 
tempt to  pursue  is  a  more  moderate  pol- 
icy, expanding  the  money  supply  suffi- 
ciently to  lessen  competition  for  funds, 
yet  controlling  the  exansion  sufficiently 
to  avoid  unbearable  inflation. 

The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  has  not  traditionally 
been  able  to  find  that  middle  road  suc- 
cessfully— that  "point  of  perfect  bal- 
ance" between  too  little  accommodation 
and  too  much. 

And,  of  course,  a  complicating  factor 
is  the  fact  that  Congress  has  passed  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975.  Discussing 
the  effect  of  the  anticipated  defi.cit  upon 
economic  recovery,  the  Journal  editorial 
of  April  2,  states: 

The  problem  would  have  been  eased  some 
If  Congress  directed  Its  tax  cutting  in  ways 
designed  to  produce  maximum  recovery  rath- 
er than  maxlmimi  Income  redistribution,  but 
it  has  not  done  so.  Nor  do  we  as  yet  see  a 
single  reason  to  doubt  the  $100-bllllon  def- 
icit projections  for  fiscal  1976.  What  has  Con- 
gress so  far  turned  down?  And  the  bulk  of 
the  spending  programs  will  linger  on  even 
after  recovery. 

The  mention  of  income  redistribution, 
Mr.  Speaker,  brings  me  to  my  next  major 
objection  to  this  new  law.  Not  only  does 
it  provide  too  little  relief — thus  defeating 
its  primary  purpose  of  economic  stimu- 
lation— without  considering  the  long- 
range  impact  on  the  cost  of  living,  it  al- 
so provides  relief  for  too  few. 

As  I  stated  initially,  a  tax  reduction 
which  should  have  been  designed  to 
fimction  as  an  immediate,  one-time  so- 
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lutioii  to  a  .specific  problem  has  become 
instead  a  package  of  weak  remedies  for 
numerous  problems.  No  one  would  den\ 
that  we  in  the  United  States  face  ma.ssi\  e 
.social  needs  which  the  Congress  must  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  forcefully.  Nor  would 
anyone  deny  that  these  massi\e  .social 
problems  come  sharply  into  focus  when 
we  examine  our  tax  structure.  But  tliis 
kind  of  hasty  meddling  without  construc- 
tively providing  workable  alternatives 
will  ultimately  complicate  those  social 
problems  rather  than  solve  them. 

I  J  eel  sti-ongly  that  the  lower-income 
me.mbers  of  our  society  need  help  m 
dealing  with  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion. In  the  instance  of  the  new  tax  la-vv. 
however,  I  ieel  that  the  minimal  relief 
provided  for  the  lower-income  taxpaver 
is  coupled  with  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
middle-income  taxpayer  who  aheady  has 
.slaouldei-ed  a  massive  part  of  our  coun- 
trys'  tax  burden  and  who  will  continue 
to  shoulder  the  major  portion  of  all  taxa- 
tion programs. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  specific 
l)rovi.^ions  of  our  new  tax  reduction  law. 
The  tax  rebate  for  working  class  Amer- 
icans is  puny  compared  to  the  impact 
on  inflation  and  in  relationship  to  this 
group's  overall  tax  burden. 

The  $30  tax  credit  for  1975  is  nothing 
more  than. a  token,  especially  for  those 
whose  tax  liabilities  are  heavy  in  com- 
parison to  their  incomes. 

It  has  been  estimated  thai  only  1"  1 
percent  of  the  total  tax  reduction  of  S8  1 
billion  will  benefit  middle-income  fami- 
lies— those  earning  between  ,s  10.000  and 
$20,000  per  year. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  saying  Uiat 
the  tax  reduction  law^  that  we  have  foist- 
ed upon  the  American  public  discrimi- 
nates against  the  middle-income  tax- 
payer, the  backbone  of  our  economy. 

It  is  this  group  of  hard-working  peojjle 
upon  which  is  thrust  increasingly  larger 
proportions  of  the  cost  of  all  Govern- 
ment programs.  It  is  this  same  taxpayer 
who  faces  constantly  decreasing  spend- 
ing income  due  to  the  steadily  increasing 
cost  of  living. 

There  must  be  some  degree  of  respon- 
sibility in  managing  and  controlling  Gov- 
ernment spending.  If  this  restraint  is  not 
used,  costs  will  continue  to  go  up  and 
spendable  income  will  continue  to  go 
down.  Puny  tax  cuts  will  not  help.  The 
majority  part  in  Congress  must  accept 
responsibility  for  this. 

As  noted  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
tliat  Congress  should  have  passed  a 
speedy  tax  rebate  as  a  necessary  stimu- 
lant to  the  economy  and  then  addressed 
itself  to  consideration  of  substantive. 
well-thought-out  reforms  of  the  tax 
structure  as  well  as  of  othor  program.; 
which  would  ultimately  benefit  tho.se  m 
need  of  economic  help. 

In  the  area  of  changes  in  the  tax  stiuc- 
ture.  I  introduced  in  January  a  package 
of  bills  designed  to  help  our  senior  cit- 
izens better  cope  with  today's  economic 
situation.  In  addition  to  dealing  with  food 
stamps,  prescription  drugs,  and  credit 
discrimination,  these  bills  proposed  to 
increase  the  social  security  earnings 
limitations  without  reducing  or  taking 
away  veterans  pensions,  to  exempt  the 
first  $5,000  of  retirement  income  from 
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Federal  income  tax.  and  to  provide  re- 
fundable property  tax  credits  and  rental 
credits  to  senior  citizeni;. 

These  proposals  represent  substantive 
tax  changes  benefiting  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes much  more  tlian  the  $50  token 
payment  of  the  new  tax  law. 

In  addition  to  tax  changes  benefiting 
specific  segments  of  our  population.  I 
have  long  advocated  sweepuig  reform  of 
our  general  tax  structure  and  have  con- 
sistently pre.ssed  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
urcss  to  hasten  thii.  reform.  Asain.  how- 
ever, such  reform  must  consist  of  sub- 
stantive, well-examined  changes  in  the 
present  structure  rather  than  ineffec- 
tive, haphazard  proposals.  All  proposed 
changes,  including  my  own  should  be 
carefully  evaluated  not  only  as  to  their 
immediate  but  also  as  to  then-  long-range 
effect. 

In  other  areas  dealing  witli  the  econ- 
omy I  have  urged  substantive  action 
rather  than  the  token  gestures  repre- 
sented by  the  tax  reduction  law.  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  worked  dili- 
gently to  pressure  both  the  Nixon  and 
Ford  administrations  to  release  Im- 
pounded funds  for  construction  of  new 
sewage  facilities.  Tlie  resultant  release 
of  $9  billion  of  Federal  fund.s  .should  rep- 
resent a  substantial  economic  boost  not 
only  for  the  construction  industry  but 
also  for  the  housing  industry.  Tlie  State 
of  New  Jersey  alone  anticipates  that 
tliese  projects  will  produce  66,000  onslte 
.jobs.  Such  constructive  u.se  of  Federal 
funds.  I  believe,  represents  a  meaningful 
approach  to  handling  economic  problems 
rather  than  the  experisive  gesture  em- 
bodied in  the  new  tax  law. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  summarize  my 
evaluation  of  the  tax  reduction  law.  I 
strongly  feel  that  this  law  provides  too 
little  immediate  stimulus  for  the  economy 
and  at  the  same  time  risks  substantially 
increac>ing  long-term  inflation.  I  also  am 
convinced  that  this  law.  by  providing  a 
package  of  ill-thought-out  "benefits," 
will  remove  the  incentive  for  long-range 
sweeping  reform  of  the  entire  tax  struc- 
ture. With  these  reservations  clearly  In 
mind,  therefore.  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
vote  against  this  legislation. 


BILL  NELSON.  OUTSTANDING 

YOUNG     FARMER     IN     NATION 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .ATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  April  S,  1975 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Bill 
Nelson  of  Lake  City,  Fla.,  was  selected 
Outstanding  Young  Fanner  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that 
I  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  this  to 
the  attention  of  this  body. 

His  selection  is  quite  an  honor,  not  only 
to  himself,  but  to  the  citizens  of  Lake 
City  and  Columbia  County,  and  to  young 
farmers  throughout  America  on  which 
this  honor  has  focused  a  national  spot- 
light. 

I  am  continually  impres.-ed  with  the 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  young  farmers. 
They  have  made,  and  '.\ill  continue  to 
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make,  significant  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture — the  mainstream  and 
Ufeblood  of  our  very  existence. 

This  highest  of  awards  exemplifies  that 
vigor. 

Certainly  the  greatness  of  agriculture 
can  be  measured  m  vaoing  ways,  but 
no  criterion  is  more  significant  than  the 
individual  himself. 

I  commend  Mr.  Nebon's  achievements 
to  ni;.  colleagues  and  the  iieMcral  public. 


Apnl  8,  1975 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  THE 
THREE  •ES-— ECONOMICS,  EN- 
ERGY. AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JfR-.t  V 
I.\   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.st.NT.A  I  1VE8 

Tuesday.  April  8.  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  mornings  New  York  Times 
contains  an  excellent  article  and  an  edi- 
torial describing  the  economic,  energy, 
and  environmental  challenges  that  must 
be  faced  by  the  94th  Congress. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  can  be  justifi- 
ably proud  of  tlie  initiatives  they  have 
taken  already  to  meet  these  vital  chal- 
lenges. Such  notable  achievements  as 
the  emergency  employment  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  tax  bill  and  legislation  cre- 
ating public  works  projects  for  emer- 
gency employment  will  be  important 
steps  in  our  national  strategy  to  restore 
economic  vitality. 

In  the  area  of  environmental  con- 
cerns, the  House  acted  quickly  to  avoid 
large-scale  enviroruncntal  damage  in  the 
West  by  passing  the  strip  mining  bill,  of 
which  I  was  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
In  addition  to  environmental  protection, 
this  landmark  legislation  will  also  cre- 
ate jobs  through  the  provisions  requir- 
ing reclamation  of  abandoned  strip 
mines. 

The  area  of  energy — and  its  relation 
to  both  the  economy  and  the  environ- 
ment— will  demand  great  Initiative  and 
courage  by  this  body.  The  achievement 
of  energj-  conservation  goals  will  not  be 
possible  without  widespread  public  sup- 
port. This  .support  can  only  be  forth- 
coming if  the  public  has  confidence  in 
the  merit  of  congressional  proposals 
which  will  range  from  regulations  re- 
quiring improved  fuel  economy  in  Amer- 
ican automobiles  to  appropriations  for 
energy  rescirch  and  development. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  who  have 
been  working  to  produce  legislation  that 
will  efTectively  address  this  Nation's 
energy  challenge.  The  American  people 
are  now  looking  to  Congress  to  develop 
an  energy  program  that  is  more  accept- 
able than  that  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. However,  our  primary  concern 
should  not  center  on  the  ix)litical  accept- 
ability to  all  sectors,  but  instead,  .should 
focus  on  the  principles  of  equity  and 
concern  for  the  Nation's  best  interest. 
We  cannot  possibly  avoid  stepping  on 
some  toes  in  tliis  pi-ocess.  Indeed,  we 
must  have  tlie  courage  to  do  so.  But  our 
legislative  actions  must  be  guided  by  a 
keen  regard  for  the  importance  of  both 
energy  conscnation  and  impro\cd  en- 


ergy deployment  capability.  The  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals  is  essential  to  the 
presentation  of  our  economic  stability 
and  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  these  topical  ar- 
ticles from  the  New  York  Times,  and  I 
include  them  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks : 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  7,  1975) 
Thrke  Es  for  Co.noress 

When  Congress  returns  today  from  tlie 
Ea.ster  recess.  It  will  again  be  preoccupied 
with  tlie  three  E's — economics,  energy  and 
ecology.  In  Us  Hrst  ten  weeks,  the  94th  Con- 
!:;ress  got  otr  to  an  unusually  fast  start.  It 
has  already  approved  the  tax  reduction  bill, 
a  measure  providing  financial  help  to  the 
bankrupt  Northeast  railroads,  a  farm  bill  and 
a  bill  to  regulate  strip  mining,  although  the 
latter  two  have  yet  to  be  put  in  nnal  form 
by  HouFe-Senate   conference   committees. 

1.    EroNOMICS 

The  economy  Is  the  foremost  concern  of 
returning  members.  It  Is  also  the  subject  to 
V.  hich  Congress  can  most  readily  react  be- 
cau.se  it  Involves  polltlcallv  popular  moves 
such  as  tax  reduction  and  enactment  of  Job- 
creating  programs. 

The  House  has  already  pas.-.ed  the  Emer- 
gencv  Employment  Appropriations  bill,  an 
omnibus  measure  making  available  $5.93  bil- 
lion to  create  900,000  public  service  jobs 
The  House  Public  Works  Committee  Is  at 
work  on  a  companion  bill  to  authorize  $5 
billion  for  100  per  cent  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernment,s  for  small  public  works  projects. 
In  broad  outline,  these  bills  parallel  the 
W.P.A.  and  P.W.A.  of  the  Great  Depression. 
The  first  Is  geared  to  putting  people  to  work 
quickly,  the  other  would  be  slower  in  its 
effect. 

The  real  problem  for  Congress  is  how  to 
accommodate  these  programs  in  an  over-all 
design  for  Federal  spending  that  win  keep 
the  already  huge  deficit  for  fiscal  1976  from 
reaching  astronomic  heights.  Congressional 
capacity  to  exercise  budgetary  control  will  be 
tested  by  the  realism  of  the  priorities  its  new 
budget  committees  establish  on  all  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  tax  bill  provided  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments  for  the  long- 
term  Jobless.  Congress  may  finally  put 
through  a  complete  reform  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  which  would  be  one  of 
the  wisest  antirecession  measures  It  could 
adopt. 

II.   ENTERGY 

More  than  500  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  this  Congress  concerning  one  aspect  or 
another  of  the  energy  problem.  Congres- 
sional Democrats  are  virtually  unanimous  In 
rejecting  President  Ford's  thlrteen-polnt 
energy  program  which  would  attempt  to  de- 
press energy  consumption  by  raising  prices. 

But  the  Democrats  have  had  substantial 
difficulty  in  reaching  consensus  on  their  own 
alternative  program.  Chairman  Ullman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
drafted  a  comprehensive  plan,  including  such 
controversial  Items  as  Import  quotas  on 
petroleum  and  refined  products  and  a  levy 
of  seven  cents  per  gallon  on  gasoline,  rising 
gradually  to  37  cents  by  1980.  This  plan  is 
caught  in  a  crossfire  between  conservatives 
following  the  lead  of  President  Ford,  who  do 
not  like  a  gasoline  tax  on  Import  quotas,  and 
liberal  Democrats  who  regard  a  gasoline  ta.x 
as   economically   depressing   and   regressive. 

Congress  is  likely  to  Improve  an  excise  tax 
on  new  cars  that  penalizes  the  overweight 
gas  guzzlers.  There  is  also  support  for  tax 
Incentives  to  Insulate  homes  and  Introduce 
novel  sources  like  solar  energy. 

These  are  Intermediate  and  long  term 
measures.  Unless  Congre.s£ionaI  Democrate 
summon  up  the  cour.ige  to  support  the  TJII- 
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man  proposals  or  something  close  to  them, 
for  more  Immediate  effect,  they  will  bear 
the  blame  for  rejecting  Mr.  Ford's  plan  and 

.^■,ib.-iitutiiig — nothing. 

III.    ENVIRONMENT 

Tlie  s*rip  mining  bill,  similar  to  a  measure 
\ct;cd  by  President  Ford  last  December,  has 
Veen  pa.«'-ed  again  by  both  Houses.  Conserva- 
tionists support  the  House  bill  as  providing 
iidclcd  protection  for  the  alluvial  valleys  of 
tiio  West  where  Intensive  and  ecologically 
i-ifV.y  strip  mining  has  already  begun.  A  land 
115'e  bill  rejected  in  the  House  List  year  la 
needed  more  urr;ently  than  ever.  It  ha?  re- 
c?:itly  been  the  subject  of  House  Interior 
C'.mimittee  hearings,  with  prosp3cts  for  en- 
actment favorable  in  this  more  liberal  Con- 

These  three  months  between  now  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  are  traditionally  Congress's 
most  productive  period,  when  numerous  bills 
roarh  the  floor  and  most  of  the  others  even- 
ttially  acted  upon  move  through  the  com- 
mittee Et:ige.  It  Is  a  time  of  testing  for 
Congress.  Many  members  of  the  House  elected 
Inst  November  on  pledges  to  make  govern- 
ment more  responsive  are  well  aware  that 
they  now  have  to  make  good  on  those  prom- 
Is  rs. 

The  elected  leadership  of  both  Houses  and 
the  more  senior  members  have  an  even 
greater  obligation  to  Join  with  them  In  pro- 
ducing programs  to  deal  with  the  economy, 
the  energy  problem  and  the  environment  in 
v.ays  that  are  creative  and  re.-ponslble. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  7,  1975] 

Energy  and  Ecology  Competing 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Are  energy  problems  and  Inflation  side- 
tracking the  national  drive  for  environmen- 
tal quality? 

Tills  question,  seemingly  susceptible  to  a 
clear-cut  answer,  is  generating  a  surprising 
arr.TV  of  conflicting  opinions  among  officials 
and  others  Involved  with  environmental 
problems. 

The  sliort,  over.Hmplifled  answer  Is  that 
familiar  fer.ce-straddler:  yes  and  no. 

Recent  weeks  and  months  have  brought  a 
rapid  succession  of  developments  that  have 
been  dismaying  In  many  ways  to  people  con- 
cerned about  environmental  progress. 

These  have  Included  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration's exhortation  for  all-out  development 
of  strip  mining  and  of  off-shore  oil  and  nu- 
clear power;  Its  recommendations  for  long 
deferments  of  some  clean  air  requirements, 
and  the  nomination  for  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  Stanley  Hathaway,  former  Wyo- 
ming Governor  who  Is  regarded  by  many  con- 
servationists as  an  ally  of  exploiting  Interests, 

Other  developments  have  disturbed  envi- 
ronmentalists: adverse  legislative  and  legal 
decisions,  and  opinion  p,jli8  Indicating  that 
other  national  problems  have  pushed  envi- 
ronmental Improvement  out  of  the  top  spot 
it  occupied  In  clltzens"  preoccupation  a  few 
years  back. 

XTDALI.   SEES  LESS  CLOTTr 

The  trend  away  from  envlronmentallsm 
has  moved  even  an  ecology  zealot  like  Ari- 
zona's Representative  Morris  Odall,  a  Demo- 
cratic aspirant  for  President,  to  declare  In 
recent  weeks:  "Environmentalists  have  now 
got  their  backs  against  the  wall.  The  move- 
ment has  le.ss  clout  In  national  policy  coun- 
cils than  it  has  had  In  a  decade." 

But.  paradoxically,  other  assessments  of 
recent  developments  have  produced  the  op- 
pasito  conclusion— a  large  if  not  predomi- 
nant body  of  opinion,  particularly  among 
organized  conservationists,  that  the  cause 
nf  environmental  quality  Is  not  only  un- 
impaired but  is  gaining  ground. 

"Wo  don't  see  any  significant  change  In 
c-lrectlon  and  movement."  Russell  W.  Peter- 
son, chairman  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  said  In  an  Interview 
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a  few  days  ago.  "There  Is  a  lot  of  t.\lk  about 
environmental  setbacks,  but  when  you  look 
at  the  actual  evidence,  it  adds  up  to  con- 
tinual progress  on  many  fronts." 

A  canvass  by  The  New  York  Times  in  re- 
cent weeks  provided  some  Insights  Into  the 
contradictory  assessments  of  the  state  of 
envlronmentallsm. 

It  Indicated  that  there  wer3  a  multitude 
of  crosscurrents  along  the  cour.=;e  of  environ- 
mental progress,  springin-;  from  various 
levels  of  national  life— politics,  bu.-lne.=s.  the 
Administration.  Congress,  the  bureaucracy. 
the  courts,  organized  con^ervatio.ii^ts  and 
the  grassi-oats. 

Crosscurrents  In  some  of  the  ni.ijor  en- 
vironmental areas  include: 

Air  pollution.  The  Environment.!!  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  postponed  aL-hievenient  of 
final  avitomoblle  emission  reductions  from 
1977  to  1978.  and  is  recommending  to  Con- 
gress further  postponements  that  vkould 
delay  the  target  date  until  1982.  The  Admin- 
istration Is  recommendin:j  slov.er  stationary 
source-requirements  that  would  put  off  full 
compliauoe  12  years  beyond  the  original  1977 
target  date.  However,  there  are  Indtcitions 
that  Congress  may  not  grant  all  these 
defermentj. 

Water  pollution.  Long-standing  pressure 
from  lndus:ry  and  municipalities  for  amend- 
ment of  1972  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
requirements  has  stepped  up.  However,  Con- 
gress is  not  expected  to  enact  any  major 
changes.  Meanwhile  the  abatement  program 
has  gained  great  impetus  through  rele.ise  of 
$9-billion  in  Impounded  Federal  sub.sidy 
funds. 

Strip  mining.  President  Ford  vetotd  a  slrio 
mining  control  bill  in  December.  But  vir- 
tually the  same  measure  iias  Just  bee:i  re- 
passed by  Cn^ress.  and  it  hns  a  acod  chance 
to  surmounting  another  veto. 

Toxic  substa-.ces.  Legislation  for  comnrc- 
henslvo  rejulatlcn  of  toxic  subitances — a 
high  priority  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency— Is  boj-ged  down  in  Co:igrcss, 
under  Intense  opposition  from  the  chemical 
Industry.  This  battle,  however,  beg.in  long 
before  the  nation's  recent  economic  and  en- 
ergy problems. 

Offshore  oil.  People  worried  ubout  environ- 
mental progress  pclnt  to  the  Administra- 
tion's strong  pressures  for  rapid  offshore  oil 
development  as  a  symptom  of  envir.>nmental 
recklessness.  But  others  observe  that  this 
pressure  has  prectpttated  a  massive  resist- 
ance among  coastal  states  that  promlse.s  to 
bring  an  historic  reform  of  the  Federal  leas- 
ing system,  with  new  envlro.imental  pre- 
cautions. 

Land  use.  National  land  use  coordination 
legislation  struck  out  in  the  last  Congress. 
But  the  legislation  has  been  revised,  and  Is 
given  some  chance  of  enactment.  Meanwhile 
implementation  of  the  1972  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  has  gathered  momentum. 
and  nearly  every  state  Is  Involved  In  land 
uso  control  legislation. 

Courts.  Environmentalists  are  tinhappy 
over  the  Federal  courts'  recent  rulings 
against  an  E.P.A.  program  that  would  have 
phased  out  leaded  gasoline,  and  for  the  con- 
tinued dumping  of  waste  Into  Lake  Superior 
by  the  Reserve  Mining  Company  of  Min- 
nesota. On  the  other  hand  they  point  to  re- 
cent rulings  requiring  the  United  States  For- 
est Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  make  thorough  environmental  as- 
sessments on  their  logging  and  development 
programs. 

Congress.  In  the  name  of  easing  Inflation 
and  the  energy  shortage,  there  are  propo-^als 
before  Congress  to  suspend  the  application 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(requiring  exhaustive  assessments  of  en- 
vironmental Impact)  on  new  projects  So  far, 
however,  these  efforts  have  been  fruitless, 
and  some  observers  sees  environmental  con- 
cern In  Congress  as  at  an  all-time  high. 
The  divergence  In  the  Interpretations  (f 
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current  trends  depends  on  whether  the  focus 
l.s  o.i  what  has  been  done  in  environmental 
improvem.ent  cr  wlial  remains  undone. 

Thus,  Russell  E.  Train,  head  of  the  E  P.A.. 
says:  "I  keep  hearing  about  an  euvlroii- 
meuta!  seibuck.  But  Im  darn.d  if  I  can  fid 
any  examples.  I  don't  find  any  slackening  in 
tlie  public  iiiterest." 

I  1  contrast,  his  chief  assistant.  John  R. 
Quarles  Jr.  says:  "I  think  there's  been  a  very 
marked  impact  on  e  ivironmeiital  pro:  ro:is. 
Our  strautry  programs  like  air  and  water 
polluUon  abatement  .-^rc  mo.i:  g  aiiead.  But 
there  Just  isn't  the  mrmenium  t!iat  e  needed 
to  break  new  ground  f  r  bigger  -jrob'.cnu 
tliat  confront  us — like  irrational  land  use 
pla-'UinT.  We're  spinring  v.-heels  while  our 
iiatlo  a!  l:erita':io  dcterior.'Tcs  in  inn-ortant 
re-ncct.-;.  by  the  week" 

No  one  is  rontendint:  that  the  nation's 
ceo  omic  rnd  energy  problems  have  had  no 
eifect  on  envirnment  il  actlvlti-s.  Shortages 
of  oil  and  ?as  lave  forced  use  of  dirtier  fnels 
than  would  have  been  considered  otherAlsc. 
aliliouch  Mr.  Train  has  said  repeatedly  that 
the  protection  a-ency  would  sanction  iin  In- 
<ia.^,trial  eniis<:ions  that  uoiild  rau'^e  Fed-i-r.-.I 
iiir  quality  prim.-.ry  Ih^.alth!  standards  to  bs 
e.xceedcd. 

The  mid-1975  target  date  set  in  t'-.e  Clean 
Ai:-  .^ct  cf  1074  for  nationw!de  a-liievement 
of  Fcdcr,;l  air  quThty  .<rtandai-ds  (with  seme 
F  leilcd  cxcepticn.^)  will  be  subject  tt  mjTiad 
"i.'io-pa'-es."  attributed  chiefly  to  the  auto- 
mobile emi.isions  problem. 

Atiy  pastnonements  in  schcdnled  air  pol- 
I'lrion  reductions.  Richard  Ayres  of  the 
National  Resources  Dccn.se  Council  savs,  are 
;-.  blow  ti  enviro;imcnta!  pro<7re.=;s. 

He  cltec  a  recent  Natlrj;ia]  Aradeniv  of  Sci- 
ences r-port  tliat  automobile  emissions  aloi'.e 
cuir-e  4,000  above-normal  cle-.ths  each  rear 
iina  four  million  days  of  il'ne.^s  Qtlier  stud- 
io.-, he  ."iays.  suggest  that  exc~.sfive  suUiir 
emissions,  lar^-ely  from  coal-fired  pov.er 
plants,  ccnld  cause  25.0U0  excess  deaths  over 
tlie  next  five  years. 

"midcourse  roi'.RFc;  io.vs" 
But.  Me.s.srs.  Peterson.  Quarles  and  o'.liers 
■d-xTce  that  "midcours-;  corrections"  were  In- 
herent in  much  of  the  swee-ing  pollution 
co'itrol  legislation  passed  between  1970  and 
1972.  They  maintain  that  these  adjustmeirs 
would  have  come  even  without  th?  economic 
and  energy  pinches  and  that  they  do  not 
represent  any  fundamental  changes  In  the 
nation's  commitment  to  en.vircntiicntal  re- 
for;n. 

Alon<j  with  other  conservation  leaders.  Dr. 
Elvis  Stahr.  president  of  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  dismtsses  t.ilk  about  anv  major 
setback  as  "the  feverish  wishful  thinking 
of  those  who  still  desperately  want  to  see 
the  environmental   movement  dcstroyd." 

Brock  Evans.  Washington  director  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  says:  "President  Ford's  been 
basically  antienvironmental  from  way  back. 
But  there's  nothing  new  about  that.  We  lust 
shrug  and  go  abend  wi*h  our  work  in  Con- 
gress, where  the  votes  are" 

Environmentalists  count  as  a  big  forward 
step  the  result  of  last  November's  election, 
which  gave  Congress  a  major  Infusion  of  new 
blood  and  shook  up  hoary  committee  struc- 
tures and  personnel  that,  according  to  them, 
liad  obstructed  environmental  protection. 

NEW    HOUSE    COMMrrTEE 

Tlie  new  Environmental  Study  Committee 
In  the  House,  sparked  by  Representative 
Richard  Ottlnger,  Democrat  of  Westchester, 
already  has  attracted  around   100  members. 

Even  Representative  Sam  Steiger,  an  Ari- 
zona Republican  whom  some  environmental- 
ists have  tried  to  unseat,  conceded  h,  a  re- 
cent estimate  of  legislative  prospects:  "The 
optimism  of  cnvironmentilists  is  remarkably 
well  founded.  Congress  Is  still  reluctant  tn 
take  on  the  environmental  lobby." 

Joe  Browder.  director  of  the  Environmental 
Policy  Center  a  Wa.shlngton  lobbying  coall- 
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lion.  said.  "Anytime  you  get  84  per  cent  or 
the  Senate  voting  for  an  environmental 
measure  (strip  mining  controls)  that  the 
President  ha;  Jitst  ve-oed,"  h?  Siys.  ■you 
n.ive  to  feel  that  the  legislative  climate  Is 
pretty  good  " 

In  the  la^t  year,  the  environmental  move- 
ment h.^s  repelled  a  m.ijor  assault  on  the 
eronomlc  front. 

Assertions  that  environmental  lmpro\e- 
tnent  wa^  snbitantlilly  aggravating'  inHation 
were  refuted  by  four  exhaustive  st  idie;  by 
independent  economlL'  r?  eir  h  orgaiil -arloni 
that  consistently  pla-^ed  environmental  ex- 
penditure;' contrlJUtljn  to  riMng  whole;ale 
prices  at  no  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  csni. 

POLLUTION    EXPEN'rHrURES 

Iidusttys  expenditures  for  poUuion  c>in- 
ti-jls  la.t  ye.ir  were  less  than  6  per  cent  oi' 
expenditures  for  new  faclUtie-,  and  culy  :>■ 
per  cent  of  companle ;  questionej  In  a  De- 
partment of  Comraer^-e  survey  said  that  pol- 
KiLlon  outlays  had  crimped  their  expansion 
proijrams. 

Although  there  h  is  been  mu-h  tail:  of  re- 
dijing  environmental  retiuirements  In  rela- 
tion to  unemployment,  actual  or  pot?nli:tl. 
there  li  not  much  evidenre  that  environmen- 
tal regulations  have  cau  ed  plants  to  close. 

Federal  om;.ials  attribute  71  indunri.il 
plant  closing;  in  the  la.?t  lour  years  to  Fed- 
eral, state  or  !ocj1  envuonmental  regulation^. 
These  involved  12.000  Jobs. 

By  contras:,  'l^e  Department  of  Commerce 
reported  recently  that  as  far  bad:  as  1972, 
.speidliii;  for  pollution  abatement  by  citizens, 
business  ai;d  all  levels  of  government  had 
totalled  518  7-billion.  or  1.6  per  cent  of  the 
nation';  total  pr  iduction  of  gtiods  and  serv- 
ices. This  titture  un-ioubtedlv  rose  subuan- 
tially  In  1973  and  1974. 

50.000    NLW    JUHS 

According  to  an  Enviroiimenial  Protec- 
tion Agency  olti  -111.  the  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  program,  enacted  In  1972. 
alone  hn.s  been  providing  employment 
to  over  50.000  w  irkers,  mostly  on  tewage 
treatment    plant    construction. 

Since  January.  *9-blllloii  worth  of  sewage 
treatment  grant  apnroprl  itions  that  had 
been  impounded  by  President  Nixon  have 
be>n  reelased  Thu  1;  projected  to  create 
180.000  on-site-jobs  and  more  than  360.000 
Jobs  in  relited  Industry. 

Proposed  stnp-mlnlng  controls,  u  has  been 
e,tlmated.  wi:i  produce  as  many  Jobs  in  land 
rehabilitation  as  in  mining  operitlons. 

Although  the  electric  power  Industry  has 
been  stressing  the  burden^  imposed  on  It  by 
mflatlon  and  fuel  shortage  .  EPA.  economic 
analyses  Indicate  that  proposed  pollution 
control  requirements  would  in  re.u'-e  con- 
sumers' electric  bills  by  less  than  I  per  cent  a 
year  over  the  next  decade. 

Mr  Udall.  despite  his  ea  e  of  diminished 
environment  il  impetus,  thinks  It  still  has 
tremendous  poten  lal  in  both  physical  and 
political  terms,  and  has  been  stressing  it  in 
his  stumping. 

"THINGS    WE    COULD    DO" 

"I  hold  out  a  whole  laundry  list  of  things 
we  could  do  to  help  the  eronomy  and  the  en- 
vironment at  the  ,.ime  time."  he  says:  "Build 
small  cars  Instead  of  big  gas  guzzlers;  re- 
build railroad  beds  of  f.ils  country,  rebtilld 
the  Inner  cltle?  Insteid  of  another  ring  of 
S'.iburos  'I  tell  people  that  the  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  (In  San  "^ranrlscoi  and  Wash- 
ington's subway  ha\e  been  the  two  biggest 
employer;  of  construction  workers  In  the 
country." 

At  the  grass  roots,  opinion  polls  have 
-h3wn  that  dominant  problems  like  inflation 
and  the  energy  pinch  have  surpassed  environ- 
mental quality  in  citizens'  'anklngs  of  the 
nation's  most  pressing  Issues. 

But  pollster.;  explained  that  this  relative 
•  hange  in  rankings  does  not  ne.^essarily  mean 
any  absolute   diminution  In  public  concern 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

about  the  environment  or  that  solutions  of 
the  two  sets  of  problems  are  considered  nm- 
tuallv  exclusive. 
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BUSINESS    TAX    RELIEF 

HO.N.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    Tfl.'t.AS 
T.\    JHp:  HOl'.SE  OF  nErPKSr.M  A  riVE.S 

Ttifsdau.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Ml-.  Speaker,  in  look- 
ins  at  our  pre.'-pnt  economic  situation  and 
the  .si|:;nificance  of  future  economic  i;o!i- 
cie.s.  it  i.s  essential  that  we  con.sidcr  the 
area  of  bu.sine.'^s  ta.\  reli'"f.  A  hettltiiy  bu.s- 
iness  climate  v  ill  strengthen  our  entire 
economic  sy.stem,  enccinai;e  cxpan.sicn. 
and  create  new  jobs.  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Sim.  n  presented  an  excelleiit 
analysis  of  this  situation  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
discus  im  the  adniini-tratiuns  busine.s.s 
tax  relief  program.  I  would  like  to  enter 
this  statement  in  the  Coni.i!fssi().\.-m 
Rrconn. 

Bir.INK.'5S    Rklief 

In  the  area  of  business  t:(X  relief,  ihp  I'rc  1- 
d:>)it  propo.sed  Increasing  the  Investment  cred- 
it to  12  percent,  which  would  decretuse  busi- 
ness t:»x  liabilities  by  $i  \  billion  Ttie  Hou.-e 
hill  would  lii:reate  the  credit  to  in  percent, 
which  would  drcrea-se  liabilities  by  only  .$2  4 
billion,  and  would  iiicrcaie  the  corporate  .sur- 
nx  e.xempt'ou.  at  a  co  t  of  $1  2  billion.  The 
Administrations  lncrea«^e  would  last  for  one 
year,  wliile  The  increase  In  the  House  bill 
w oukl  probably  be  permanent. 

Both  bills  re?n(;ni/;e  that  hoviiie^scs.  like 
people,  have  been  badly  buffeted  by  our  eco- 
nomic ditflculiies.  M:ny  lire  in  precarious  fi- 
nancial sltuall-ns.  Ore  reed  otily  look  at 
the  unemployment  rolls  in  tiic  auto  and 
housing  industries  to  see  how  important  It  is 
to  all  of  us  to  maintain  a  healthy  clmiiiie 
liir  btisiness. 

There  are  two  major  problems  of  btisiness 
I  ixatlon  which  give  Increa-slng  concern.  Botli 
contribute  to  the  difficulties  which  business 
is  clearly  havittg  In  hnancins;  the  new  invest- 
ment which  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  sus- 
tain economic  growth  Both  atfect  large  and 
small  buslne.-!es  alike,  although  in.difr>T.'»ni 
degree.  These  problems  are  first,  the  over- 
.statemetit  of  operating  prohts  art-mg  out  of 
the  effect  of  inflation  on  depreciation  and  in- 
ventory accounting  and.  second,  the  heavy 
anti-investment  bias  which  flows  from  tlie 
two-tier  corporate  tax  system. 

OVTRSTATEMENT  OP  OPERAIINC  PROFITS 

There  are  two  major  elements  which  sub- 
stantially overstate  operating  profits  In  pe- 
riods of  Inflation.  They  are  inventories  and 
depreciation. 

The  inventory  situation  may  be  illustrated 
by  a.s.sumlng  a  company  that  normally  main- 
tains an  inventory  of  ioo.OOO  widgets.  tJnder 
traditional  LIFO  accounting,  if  InHation 
causes  the  price  of  widgets  to  nicrea.se  by 
■«1.  from  *2  to  $3.  the  $100,000  increase  In  the 
val  te  of  the  inventories  is  reported  as  profits, 
even  though  the  company  Is  no  better  off 
in  real  terms  than  It  was  before  the  Inflation. 
Econoniis-.s  have  long  recognl/ed  that  this 
increase  is  not  a  true  'pront'  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  national  income  ac- 
counts have,  ftom  the  Inception  of  those 
accounts  in  the  1940s  separated  it  from 
profit  figures. 

For  30  years,  business  ta:<payers  have  been 
permitted  to  exclude  these  amotints  from 
taxable  income  by  using  LIFO  accounting, 
but  only  If  they  reported  on  the  .same  basis 
to  their  shareholders  and  tlte  public.  Many 


larger  businesses  have  preferred  to  pay 
higher  taxes  rather  than  report  lesser  earn- 
ings to  their  shareholders.  Other  companies, 
both  large  and  small,  concluded  that  in  their 
particular  ca«es  the  dollar  advantages  cTf 
LIFO  were  not  sniticient  to  Justify  the  somc- 
vhat    more    complicated    procedures    it    rc- 

II  Hired.  With  the  i..pid  inaatiou  which  haa 
occurred  In  the  last  year.  howe\cr.  the  pen- 
alty In  Increased  taxes  on  unre  U  hicoine 
has  be.oine  .so  great  that  there  has  been  a 
major  i-hift  to  LIFO  accounting.  This  is  long 
overdue.  It  is  unforumate  tlnit  it  has  ta'.eu 
the  bu.siness  world  and  the  accounling  pro- 
Ifssion  ro  long  to  fet  there. 

A  siinllar  .situation  exi.sts  with  re.  ptct  to 
cltiiieciutlon.  In  a  period  of  riitjld  inflation, 
depreciation  deductions  ba'cd  "on  fii.storlcal' 
cot  result  in  reporting  as  Income  amount.; 
v.:ii:-h  do  not  ifpre-ent  an  iiicieiv-o  in  wealth 
biu  which  arc  required  merely  to  .slay  even. 
In  a  period  of  co;l^,tant  and  substantial  in- 
flation, thi.s  rubject  urgently  needs  re-exam- 
iiiutlon.  Under  current  tax  and  accoiinting 
i.ile-.  bnsiiiPs.^-  management  is  pov.erle.s.s  to 
(if.a   encctively   with   this  problem. 

The  e.'Tects  of  the  inventory  and  depict  la- 
H.jii  iiclju.lments  prodtu  e  uraniatic  over- 
siatpineiit  of  real  iiuome:  Noiilinanclal  cor- 
porations reported  prohts  after  tuxes  in  1974 
of  *65.5  billK.u  as  empaled  to  s.i8  2  billion 

III  I9ti5.  nil  appaieni  71  percent  Increase.  Bu. 
when  depreciation  is  calculated  on  a  basis 
tliat  provides  a  more  realistic  accounting  for 
the  current  value  of  the  capital  used  in  pro- 
(lit-iion  and  when  ilie  eile  t  of  InHation  on 
invotitory  v.jlues  is  eliininatcd.  after-tax 
pro.iis  acfti  lily  det'lmed  by  .'"8  oercent  from 
i>J53  billion  in  1965  to  ^14  9  billion  in  1974. 
A  major  factor  contributing  to  this  decline 
IS  that  Income  taxts  were  pavable  on  these 
iicutious  elemeni.s  of  prohts.  The.se  resulted 
ill  u  ri-e  in  the  eiteclive  lux  rate  on  true 
I>rofits  from  atioiu  44  percent  in  1965  to  75 
pciceat  in  1974.  Tims  a  realitic  cuIculaMon 
shows  that  the  sharp  rise  in  reported  pn.iits 
V.-.I-.  Hi  o;)fical  illu.'-ion  caured  bv  inflation. 

Some  point  out  that,  for  the  e'tpiity  .jwn.is 
oi  corporal. ons.  the  adver.-e  eflect  of  these 
Items  IS  cir;:et  by  the  fact  thai  if  the  corpo- 
r.ition  has  borrowed  money,  inflation  per- 
mits it  to  b3  repaid  with  devalued  dollars. 
This  is  e^uentially  the  same  thing  that  has 
beui  happening  to  millions  of  homeowners. 
Intl.uion  has  caused  the  value  of  their  homes 
and  their  incomes  to  ri.-e  very  significanHy, 
while  the  dollar  value  of  their  mortgage  in- 
debtedness stays  constant.  As  a  result,  they 
liave  had  a  very  real  and  major  increa-e  i.i 
their  total  wealth.  Inflation  has  in  effect 
c.iuved  a  redi.-tribution  of  wealih  from  cred- 
irors  to  debtors.  Our  tax  sy.stem  does  not  tax 
that  increase,  however,  until  the  home  is 
.sold,  and  the  mortgage  lender  never  gets  a 
deduction  for  the  loss  In  value  of  the  money 
which  he  lent.  Tlie  taxation— or  non taxa- 
tion— of  these  very  real  economic  gains  and 
los.ses  Introduces  major  distortions  in  a  time 
of  major  inflation. 

However.  In  the  case  of  business  taxalion, 
it  is  nece.s.sary  to  .separate  what  might  be 
called  the  "flnanclal"  gains  and  lo.s.ses  from 
th2  "operating"  profits.  The  capital  reipiired 
to  r\u\  a  business  Is  supplied  by  both  stock- 
holders and  lenders.  In  the  long  run.  i;  a 
manufacturing  business,  for  example.  Is  to  be 
healthy,  its  operations — the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  products — must  provide  a  profit 
sufficient  to  compensate  both  shareholders 
and  lenders  for  the  capital  which  they  have 
supplied.  Thus,  In  a  period  of  Inflation,  if 
we  wlh  to  see  whether  business  Is  healthy 
we  must  restate  the  operating  profits  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  the  costs  associated  with 
depreciation  and  Inventories  are,  In  fact, 
much  greater  than  reflected  under  conven- 
tional accounting  principles.  If  we  are  look- 
ing more  narrowly  to  see  whether  the  equity 
owners  of  the  businesses  are  better  or  worse 
oil,  then  we  should  also  take  Into  accoiuit 
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the  degree  to  which  thsy  have  profited,  like 
the  homeowner,  by  a  redisLrlbutlon  from 
we::Uh  from  creditors  to  debtcr.;.  The  point 
I-.,  how.^ver,  that  we  should  look  at  each  of 
ilic.e  element;  separately  and  should  try  to 
correct  each    to   the  extent   practical. 

At  the  present  time  our  overriding  con- 
cern is  with  the  operating  profits,  for  in  the 
long  run  tliey  make  the  diirereiice  between 
financttil  health  and  financial  sickness.  In- 
flation is  clearly  causing  opsrating  profits 
to  be  over^ialed.  That  overstatement  ha;  sev- 
eral nontax  consequences.  To  the  extent  that 
management  relies  on  accountiitg  data  which 
do  mt  reflect  the=e  real  costs,  bad  manage- 
ment decisions,  including  uuderpricing,  are 
likely  to  be  made.  Further,  tlie  public  is  left 
wUu  the  erroneous  Impression  that  business 
is  profiting  from  inflation  when  In  fact  It  Is 
a  major  victim.  That  in  turn  leads  to  fur- 
ther wage  and  price  demands,  which  further 
compounds  both  Inflation  and  the  business 
problem. 

From  a  tax  point  of  view,  the  overstate- 
ment of  profits  results  in  overtaxation.  I.e., 
we  are  taxing  more  income  than  actually 
exists  in  the  system  as  a  whole.  That  Is  not 
true,  at  least  on  a  current  basis,  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  "financial"  profits,  because  the 
increased  wealth  which  gees  to  debtors  is 
e.xr.ctly  olf.^et  by  the  losses  of  creditors,  and 
r.eiiher  is  taken  into  account  currently  for 
tax  purposes.  On  a  periodic  basis,  there  may 
also  be  overtaxation  of  the  financial  profits 
if  st-tk  which  benefits  from  the  devalua- 
tion of  debt  is  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  at  a  gain,  as  the  gain  will  be  taxed  but 
the  oiTscttiiig  less  to  others  Is  ntit  allowed 
as  a  deduction  to  them. 

Hiiice,  in  our  ecoitoniy,  corporate  profits 
aio  a  major  source  of  lunds  for  new  In- 
vestmeut  in  productive  capacity,  and  also 
enable  corporations  to  attract  new  invest- 
ment funds  In  tlie  equity  and  capital  mar- 
kets, all  of  this  has  grave  implications  for 
investment  and  growth.  That  is  perhaps  seen 
bes.t  in  the  figures  for  undistributed  profits 
of  not  financial  corporatioits.  restated  on  the 
sanie  basis  to  account  realistically  for  In- 
ventories and  depreciation.  It  l.s  ihe  undis- 
tributed profits  that  corporations  have  left 
to  fund  additional  I'ew  capacity  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  replacement  of  exist- 
ing capacity).  'When  inventories  and  depre- 
ciation are  afjusted  for  Inflation,  we  find 
Miat  in  1<>65,  there  were  $18.4  billion  of  un- 
distributed pofits.  By  1973— after  eight 
years  In  which  real  GNP  (the  rest  of  the 
economy)  grew  33  percent— the  worsening 
inflation  had  contributed  to  a  decline  of  un- 
cUitributed  profits  of  nonfinanclal  corpora- 
tions to  $2  8  billion.  And  for  1974,  our  esti- 
mate is  that  the  figure  for  undlstlbuted 
profits  is  a  minus  3>15.6  billion.  That  means 
th.it  there  was  not  nearly  enough  even  to 
replace  existing  capacity,  and  nothing  to 
finance  investment  in  additional  new  ca- 
pacity. 

The  followin-  chart  shows  with  dramatic — 
and  frightening— clarity  the  true  state  of 
aifairs. 

I  Chart  not  printed  in  the  Record.] 
rhls  problem  of  overstatement  of  earnings 
:t!id  the  overtaxation  which  results  from  It  is 
( ommon  to  both  large  and  small  businesses. 
However,  the  lower  the  tax  rate  the  less  the 
pioblem.  Thus,  enterprises  which  pay  little 
or  no  tax  at  the  corporate  level  are  the  least 
atTected.  and  to  that  extent  there  Is  less  over- 
taxation of  small  buslnes.ses  than  there  is  of 
liirger  businesses.  It  Is  also  true  that  the 
overtaxation  element  in  the  case  of  Inven- 
tiiries  may  be  corrected  by  any  taxpayer  who 
chooses  to  elect  LIFO,  but  taxpayers  can  do 
nothing  about  the  understatement  of  depre- 
ciation. It  is  in  general  the  case  that  smaller 
companies  have  a  larger  percentage  of  their 
total  Investment  In  inventories  and  a  lesser 
percentage    in    depreciable    assets   than   do 
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larger  companies.  Thus,  smaller  businesses 
tend  to  be  less  adversely  affected  than  larger 
companies.  It  Is  true  that  use  of  LIFO  ac- 
countiJig  presents  extra  complications  which 
can  in  some  cases  be  burdensome  for  smaller 
companies,  and  the  Treasury  is  working  on 
proposals  for  a  somewhat  simpler  system. 

In  sum.  however  the  overstatement  of 
profits  caused  by  Inflation  is  a  problem  for 
r.ll  businesses.  WTiile  small  business  tends  to 
be  somewhat  less  affected  directly,  the  pros- 
perity of  smaller  firms  Is  inextricable  from 
the  prosperity  of  larger  firms,  and  the  over- 
statement and  overtaxation  of  operating 
profits  Is  a  major  threat  to  all  bn>lnes.s  and, 
in  the  end,  to  all  of  us. 

ANTI-INVESTIiIENT     BIAS:      THE     TWM-inr,     fOR- 
PORATE  TAX  SYSTEM 

Our  two-tiered  system  of  corporate  taxa- 
tion In  which  Income  is  taxed  once  at  the 
corporate  level  and  again  at  the  shareholder 
level  discriminates  against  corporate  in- 
vestors generally  and  small  ecjuity  investors 
particularly.  An  Individual  in  the  20  percent 
tax  bracket  in  effect  pays  48  percent  at  the 
corporate  level  and  then  an  additional  20 
percent  on  what  is  left  for  a  total  tax  bur- 
den of  58.4  perc-nt,  or  nearly  three  times  lii.s 
individual  rate.  If  the  individual  is  in  the 
70  percent  bracket,  he  pays  48  percent  at  the 
corporate  level  and  then  an  additional  70 
percent  on  what  Is  left.  His  total  tax  burden 
is  84.4  percent.  If  the  same  buslne.ss  could 
be  conducted  in  a  noncorp3r,^te  form  the  In- 
vestors wotUd  pay  only  20  percent  and  70 
percent  respectively. 

Our  tax  system  puts  a  great  penalty  on 
companies  that  must  incorporate.  Companies 
that  do  incorporate  are  those  that  have  large 
capital  needs  that  must  be  raised  from  many 
persons.  We  should  keep  in  mind  that  our 
system  of  taxation  bears  more  heavily  on 
corporations  than  do  the  tax  systems  of  al- 
most every  other  major  industrial  nation.  In 
the  last  few  years  our  major  trading  partners 
have  largely  eliminated  the  classical  two- 
tiered  system  of  corporate  taxation.  Through 
a  variety  of  mechanisms  they  have  adopted 
systems  of  "integrating"  the  persoi:al  and 
individual  Income  taxes  so  that  the  double 
taxation  element  is  radically  lessened. 

The  House  bill  does  not  deal  directly  with 
either  of  the  above  problem  areas.  The  House 
bill's  Increase  in  the  surtax  exemption  is 
called  an  aid  to  small  businesses.  While  the 
Administration  supports  sound  measures  for 
small  businesses,  we  do  not  believe  that  this 
Is  one  of  them.  The  increased  corporate  .sur- 
tax exemption  will  do  nothing  at  all  for  the 
vast  majority  of  small  businesses,  which  are 
operated  as  proprietorships  or  partnerships. 
It  would  likewise  provide  i»o  relief  for  a  cor- 
poration with  taxable  income  of  less  than 
$25,000.  In  fact,  it  would  help  only  the  most 
prosperous  10.5  percent  of  all  corporations 
and  only  1.3  percent  of  all  businesses.  Fur- 
thermore, the  $1.2  billion  cost  from  Increas- 
ing the  surtax  exemption  would  be  more 
effective  as  immediate  fiscal  stimulus  if  it 
were  spent  on  increasing  the  investment 
credit  to  12  percent  temporarily  as  the  Pres- 
ident proposed.  To  turn  the  economy 
strongly  upward  this  year,  we  need  to  get 
capital  spending  moving  today.  While  a  tax 
rate  reduction  may  be  effective  in  the  long 
run  to  increase  Investment,  the  investment 
credit  is  a  superior  tool  to  aid  investment  In 
capital  goods  in  a  time  of  economic  reces- 
sion. While  the  difference  between  a  10  per- 
cent credit  in  the  Hou'-e  bill  and  a  12  percent 
credit  proposed  by  the  President  may  found 
small,  in  fact  the  percentage  point  differ- 
ence between  them  may  be  quite  significant 
relative  to  the  overall  return  of  investment. 
Moreover,  the  difference  in  new  investment 
stimulated  by  the  two  different  Investment 
credit  proposals  would  be  about  equal  to  the 
dlflTerence  In  revenue  cost,  or  $1.7  billion. 
Accordingly,  while  we  would  not  ordlnarliy 
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favor  a  credit  which  varied  from  year  to 
year,  in  this  time  of  steep  recession,  we 
would  strongly  urge  this  Committee  to  re- 
turn to   the  President's  proposal. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  PROFITS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TKesday.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  greatly 
fear  that  demagoKuery  among  the  press, 
within  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and  among 
the  publie  at  large  has  led  to  a  seriously 
distorted  view  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  profits  in  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

As  a  result,  the  very  existerice  of  that 
.-.vstem  is  threatened. 

But  profits  are  not  something  evil  or 
unconscionable.  They  are  the  basic  mo- 
tive force  behind  our  progress  as  a  so- 
ciety. Moreover,  they  do  not  exclusively 
benefit  a  few  fat  cats  and  plutocrats. 
They  benefit  every  American. 

An  article  in  this  month  s  Reader's  Di- 
gest makes  these  points,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess tells  a  story  thit  greatly  needs  telling 
these  days.   In  the  hope   that   my  col- 
leagues niigiit  take  up  the  telling  of  the 
story.  I  v.ould  like  to  have  this  articl? 
pi'inted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
iFn-in  tite  Reader's  Digest.  April   l'J75| 
'■TnitM" 
We've   been    liearing    a   lot    ab.nit    'Th'-m' 
lately.  Olten  bad  things.  About  how  b:g  they 
are.    Tliey've    been    cursed    In    the    streets, 
re-.iled  in  Ccngre.ss.  condemned  in  the  press 
They    are    often    overestimated      Thev     •■^re 
seldom  understood. 

We  all  should  know  them  better,  for  their 
handiwork  is  everywhere — though  we  may 
not  realitte  It. 

They  built  a  factory  In  a  riot-tern  sectioti 
of  Watts.  Calif.,  then  helped  it  along  until 
it  was  a  JlO-milUon-a-year  business  oviied 
largely  by  its  employes. 

Thpy  helped  to  remodel  a  home  for 
troubled  youngsters  In  Leavenworth.  Kan.. 
and  to  fix  up  a  recreation  center  for  school 
dropouts  and  drug  victims  In  Dallas. 

They  created  a  million  new  jobs  m  the 
L'nited  States  last  year. 

They  pour  $325  million  Into  education  each 
year  and  aiiother  $144  million  yearly  Into  the 
arts.  Their  total  outlay  for  chanty  each  year 
is  about  $1  billion. 

They  put  $85  million  Into  a  new  steel- 
making  process  that  prevented  a  steel  mill 
111  Pennsylvania  from  closing  down,  saving 
2.000  Jobs. 

They  give  federal,  state  and  local  go\ern- 
nients  more  than  541  bllllcii  in  annual  tax 
revenues. 

Who  are  "they"? 

Profits  The  money  earned  over  and  above 
the  expenses  of  operating  our  American  busi- 
ness and  industry.  If  industry  were  not 
profitable,  not  only  would  companies  soon 
go  out  of  business — with  dire  consequences 
to  employes  and  stockholders — but  a  great 
variety  of  social  and  humanitarian  activities 
would  simply  go  by  the  board.  It  is  a  cor- 
poration's continued  profitability  that  aUowa 
It  to  regularly  put  money  Into.  say.  public 
TV  or  the  local  symphony,  and  at  the  same 
time  create  new  technology  and  new  Jobs. 
Profits  are  not.  as  some  people  seem  to 
think,  clutched  In  the  bands  of  a  few  cigar- 
smoking  tycoons.  There  are  30  million  stock- 
holders in  this  country  who  count  on  them; 
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33.5  million  workers  whose  retirement  liinris, 
luvcsted  m  storks  and  bonds,  depends  on 
thsm;  365  uiilUoii  liie-insnrance  policies  la 
for:e  In  the  United  Slates  that  depend  to  a 
»;rcat  decree  on  dividends  thiit  prcfit,s  pru- 
ciii:e. 

Profits  aro  tar  more,  ol  course  They  art: 
on  I  «if  man  .s  primary  lnceatlv:s.  Long  after 
f.i:loncs  have  hecn  built  and  payrolls  and 
1/liige  benctits  paid,  protits  kc'?p  h^hta  biiru- 
Liig  In  offi:es.  in  laboratories,  in  men'.s  mind.-. 
;:)urrint;  the  almost  indehn;ib!e  mix  ol  new 
producis  and  ideas  called  progress.  Paper 
bhuiTIors  and  chart  devi.s  rs  m  a  centralized 
economic  bureaucracy  do  not  in'.ent  auto- 
initic  tran.smi.ssions.  fresh-frozen  foods,  kid- 
ney machiius.  double-knit  fabrics  or  wonder 
drui;s.  Men  in  the  m  irkct-place  do  Stimu- 
lated by  the  pro.-,pect  of  profit,  they  find 
Harder  st^-cl.  bri 'hter  color  television,  si-.jxrp- 
er  razor  blades,  quieter  air  conditioners. 

When  millions  wanted  electrl.-:  h.iir-siyler 
drvers,  tremendr.us  amounts  of  money,  plan- 
ning a:;d  machinery  had  to  be  chai.neled  to 
meet  that  dem md  by  companies  seekin<;  a 
profit  Wh?n  the  drvi-rs  .started  rolling  out. 
who  benefited'  The  companies — sure  Bui 
the  big  benefi'iaries  were  the  con.sumers. 
first,  because  their  demands  were  satLstled 
a  id,  second.  bu.-.iness  competition  qutcklj 
drove  prices  down. 

Yet.  while  profit.-,  are  so  intimatPly  tied  to 
the  live.s  of  all  of  us.  the  [uiblic  concept  of 
them  is  so  distorted  as  to  be  hardly  a  con- 
cept at  all.  For  example,  polls  Indicate  thai 
the  mijorlty  of  Americans  believe  busln-^.ss 
cl;.irs  about  28  cents  profit  on  every  dollar 
It  e.irns. 

The  fact  Is,  after  tuxes  the  avera^-e  US, 
company  now  makes  a  little  les.s  than  a 
ni  -kel  profit  on  each  sales  dollar. 

Certainly.  In  s(  m?  industries  the  average 
i-  higher,  but  not  very  much  Mining  com- 
p.mles.  ollice-equipment  :ind  computer  firms 
pverajje  between  nine  and  ten  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Lumber  products  make  around  seven. 
Oil  production  and  refinint;  produce  aboii'. 
ei'jjht.  But  in  many  Industri  ;s  the  profit  mar- 
fin  t.-;  much  loAor  Ironicallv,  many  of  the 
lowest  profit  marmn.s  are  m  busines.ses  that 
miiiy  pe<.ple  a^isume  to  be  making  uncon- 
scionable profits"  at  the  consumer's  expense. 
Supermarkets,  for  instance,  clear  a  little  le.ss 
than  a  penny  o:i  each  sal^-s  dollar.  In  the 
rctail-.sales  Industry,  the  average  profir  per 
sale;  dollar  is  around  t  ao  cents 

Business  and  mdu.stry  have  tried  tirele.ssly 
to  convey  this  true  profit  picture.  But  some- 
how we  American.-,  remain  peculiarly  uncon- 
vinced We  buy  a  house  for  S28.0O0.  sell  it  tor 
$40,000.  then  the  next  day  condemn  some- 
one elses  ■pursuit  of  profit  "  We  blithely  for- 
get the  realities  of  economics  and  competi- 
tion. 

Let'.s  look  at  the  profit  picture  on  a  com- 
mon product — a  woman's  dre.sa  that  sells  in 
department  stores  for  $50.  A  woman  exam- 
ining it  might  conclude  she  could  make  the 
same  dress  for  quite  a  bit  le.s.s  than  that 
amount.  Provided  she  could  get  the  pattern 
tone  of  hundreds  submitted  by  the  manu- 
lacturers'  designers i.  she  could  Indeed  save 
money.  But  thLs  dress  is  on  the  rack  becau.se 
the  majority  of  women  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  inclination  to  make  their  own. 
■Why  does  It  cost  $50 .' 

The  box  In  the  previous  column  gives  a 
breakdown  of  cost.s.  And  It  show.s  that  a 
$25.75  dress  that  provided  Jobs  and  made  a 
profit  for  people  in  the  garment  industry  ends 
up  fulfilling  a  consumer  desire,  providing 
livelihood  for  a  department  store's  employ- 
ees, putting  t.a\  monev  In  the  public  treasury 
and  profiting  the  store's  owners.  In  the  proc- 
e.ss.  It  becomes  a  $50  dress  As  for  that  «1  30 
retail  profit — well,  you  the  consumer  are  the 
reason  why  It  Is  that  low.  For  to  raise  the 
profit  margin  the  businessman  would  have 
to  risk  losing  your  patronage.  Yoti  in  the 
end  make  the  decision    That  s  what  compe- 
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tltlon  Is  all  about.  And  profit  Is  the  es.sence 
of  competition. 

yfanufaciurers  co.sf  orid  profit 

Fabrics  and  accessories $8.11 

Design  and  factory  operations 4.91 

Production  wages  and  benefits 6.86 

Administrative  and  sales  salaries 3  97 

Taxes 98 

rroiii  from  sale.s  to  retailer .92 

■Whole.sale  price  to  retailer..      _  25.  75 
Retailer's  co.-.t  and  profit 

Dre.-.s  iroin  manufacturer $25.75 

Advertising,  sale  m.irkdowns,  freight.       6.  55 

Store  operations g  20 

Payroll I       9  10 

Taxes 2.10 

Profit  from  sales  to  ctistomer i.  30 
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surance  ageiiis  and  their  spouses,  who  had 
planned  to  make  the  trip. 


SelUni?  price  to  customer 


50.00 


KEMPER  INSURANCE  CO.  CANCELS 
JUNE  SALES  CONFERENCE  IN 
FORI UGAL 


HOff.  LARRY  McDonald 

vi    (.!  iii:c.i.\ 
IN    rHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAi  I VES 

Tuesday.  April  8.  1975 

\Tr.  M(  DONALD  of  Georgia .  Mr. 
Si'oaker.  Kemper  In.surancc  Co.  recently 
canceled  its  June  Sale.s  Conference  in 
Estoril.  Portugal,  in  order  tint  the  new 
Conununist  KovernniH'nt  of  that  nation 
not  benefit  trnan -iall.v  frotn  the  opera- 
tion of  th\se  companic:.  To  me.  thi.s  i.s  a 
tc-nmiendable  reaction.  We  cannot  .iust 
ignore  what  us  poiriK  on  in  Portugi'l.  My 
congratuLition.s  to  President  Kemper. 
The  text  of  the  pre.s.s  release  by  Kemper 
Insurant  e  Co.'.s  follows: 

Portugese  Cancellation 
W.AsHi.vfiTON,  DC— In  the  aftermath  of  a 
Communist  takeover  In  Portugal,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  major  American  company  ha.s 
dramatically  moved  to  guarantee  that  the 
present  P.  rtugese  government  does  not  bene- 
fit from  the  operations  of  his  companies. 

At  a  speech  delivered  today  In  Washington 
D  C  .  James  s  Kemper  Jr..  president  of  the 
Kemper  In.surance  Companies,  said  his  com- 
pany l.s  cancellln;:  its  long  planned  June 
Sales  Conferences  in  Estoril.  Portugal,  and 
reschedulin.i;  them  in  San  Francisco. 

Company  officials  e'tlmate  the  direct  fi- 
na  clil  loss  to  the  Portugese  cconomv  will  be 
more  than  $500,000. 

•'We  will  not  contribute  more  than  a  half 
millicn  dollars  to  the  economy  of  a  nation 
which  has  nationalized  Its  Insurance  com- 
panies and  banks,  exiled  or  Imprisoned  Its 
moderate  leaders,  told  the  American  ambas- 
sador that  it  cannot  be  respou'^ible  for  his 
.safety,  and  is  now  moving  to  replace  ths 
socialists  In  Its  government  structure  with 
communists  because  the  socialists  are  not 
radical  enough,"  he  said. 

"It  Is  a  source  of  personal  satisfaction  to 
me.  and  I  hope,  to  our  company  personnel, 
our  Insurance  ag  nts  and  to  the  more  than 
4  million  policyholders  and  employees  of 
policyholders  who  are  covered  by  Insurance 
written  in  the  Kemper  Companies."  he  said, 
"that  this  conference  will  new  be  held  In  a 
beautiful  American  city  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedcm,  democracy  and  good  will.  We  have 
alreadv  arranged  to  hold  the  meetings  In  San 
Francisco." 

Kemper  said  that.  In  addition  to  the  politi- 
cal and  ethical  reasons  for  the  cancellation, 
he  was  concerned  for  the  physical  safety  >t 
•h4'  800  company  personnel,  independent  in- 
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HOn.  JOSHUA  E!LBERG 

OF    PLNNSYLVANW 

i\  I  hi:  house  of  representatives 
Tuesday.  April  8,  1975 

f.^r,  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  Mr.  Wharton  Shober,  pre  ident 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Hihnemanii 
Medical  Col'ege  and  Hcsrital  of  Phila- 
d  Iphia  and  WilLur  Oaks.  M.D.,  senior 
.'ssoriate  dean  vi  the  Hahnemann  Med- 
ical College,  addressed  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  on  the  problem  of  family 
h'    Ith  care. 

Dorinfr  his  statement.  Mr,  Shcbcr  ont- 
liaed  Hahnemann's  program  for  educat- 
ing prjmaiy-care  physicians. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Recokh 
a  summary  of  Mr.  Shober's  remarks. 
CoMMENis  KY  Mr.  Wharton  S!<obik 
Ma  y  Amerl-ans  are  de^rred  of  adeqiuite 
medical  care  bec:Mtse  of  the  acute  and 
w  rscnin:'  sl-'orta'.e  of  prim.iry-care  nhyi;l- 
cian.i  w'co  m.ikc  ut  hetlth  care's  front  lines. 
This  scrrlty  extends  thre'-r'-o-  t  the  N-- 
tion  and  plagues  much  of  Penn.-^vlvania.  No 
form  of  National  He.Uth  Insurance  will  .solve 
the  pr  iblcm— unlcs.;  a  suiTicient  n.mbcr  01 
t'l-tni cry  Crtro  doctars  are  cciucatcrl  a'u!  vohoi- 
I  irily  pr.ietlce  w.-'.ere  they  arc  ner-ed. 

Accordingly,  three  ye.irs  ago  Hi'  neinimn 
(■  m-eicpj  a  bold  idea- t'-e  Hahneman  1  Plan 
t  )  supply  Familv  Phvsi-i.ms  for  service  In 
commumt.cs  whc  re  they  arc  mo  i  necderl. 
The  idea  Ls  simple.  low  in  ccst,  and  since  it 
IS  baed  on  freedom  of  choice.  uitMl  for  a 
free  :  o.-  pty  In  which  compulslcn  i;  consldercj 
repiig  ant.  The  Hahnemann  Plan  turns  our 
Family  physlclins  for  medically  underserved 
communities  by  starting  out  with  the  rijht 
medical  student; — drawn  frjm  thece  com- 
munities— students  who  will  really  want  to 
.-ettle  in  tl-.eir  home  town.s  and  practice 
Family  Med. cine. 

In  order  to  iinp)tine;.t  the  Plan.  Hahne- 
mann negotiated  agreements  in  the.se  docDr- 
scir  e  area.s  with  local  pre-medical  colleges, 
with  hospitals  (the  latter  to  provide  clinical 
training),  with  county  physicians'  societies, 
and  with  the  political,  labor,  and  business 
leadership.  A  special  Family  Medicine  cur- 
riculum was  developed,  a  six-year  combined 
B.S.-M.D.  track,  made  up  of  two  years  of 
prc-medlcine  at  the  local  college,  two  years 
Hahnemann    Medical    College,    and    two 


at   the  local  coin- 


at 

\e.irs  ot   clinical  trainiiv 

inunlty  hospitals. 

The  Hahnemann  Plan  i.>  founded  on  these 
premise.;: 

ll)  Traditional  methods  of  medical  stu- 
dent t-elect.on.  based  only  on  aptitude  test 
performance  and  other  quantitative  meas- 
ures, are  closing  the  doors  of  medical  schools 
to  many  qualified  applicants  who  would 
have  cho.sen  careers  as  general  practitioners 
rather  than  as  specialists. 

(2)  The  traditional  medical  curriculum 
inadeqintely  expases  students  to  primary 
care  practice  and.  further,  stre.sse.s  special- 
ization. 

(3)  Physicians  tend  to  practice  In  coin- 
niunities  where  they  train  and  or  where  they 
can  get  expert  <o:iMiltatlon  from  a  medical 
community. 

(4)  The  most  elaborate  and  up-to-date 
medical  care  Is  customarily  available  only  at 
medic-il  college  affiliated  undergraduate  and 
gr.Aduate  teaching  hospitals. 
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(.1)  The  Medica!  SciitK'l  act  retiititig  agency 
i-eco;.;nii^ed  by  the  National  Institutes  ot 
>Tir-aith  (the  Liaison  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciH'ion  of  American  Medical  Colleges  and  the 
Anierlcim  Medical  A.s.socintion)  would  ap- 
prove the  gradual  Fre.shir.an  class  eii^e  In- 
crs'Hi'C  from  160  1c>  2G0  fst'tdent.s  c>ver  foul' 
.ears. 

(Ol  The  CommonweaUti  ol  Peiiusylvnnia 
.\oiild  (ipprove  the  refiu.ircil  clr(.''s  .sii'e  In- 
cref'se. 

B\  virtue  of  t-lie  first  prc-niise,  a  .special 
.-.tiiticnt  selection  process  has  been  created, 
enic-ioyliig  both  acRdemio  and  non-academic 
criteria.  The  choice  C't  ana^lemic  yardsticks 
was  1  airly  easy:  the  student  is  required  to 
iKO'c  performed  v^ell  enough  In  undergradu- 
;ite  courses — both  science  and  the  humani- 
i ie.s — to  promLse  tw ademic  success  in  medical 
.school.  'The  guideline  is  a  3.0  average,  «1- 
iiiough  a  lower  hgure  may  be  acceptf-bU- 
.here  there  is  a  steep  up^^.ard  trend  in 
'- 1  (ides. 

While  pre-inedical  college  aiindes  and  the 
.Mcciical  College  Admission  Test  may  accu- 
lately  predict  a  student's  performance  in  thp 
pre-cliiiical  phase  of  medica!  school,  as  far 
.'■s  I  e  now  know,  they  do  not  necessarily 
•  i.ie-.hadow  how  well  a  .student  will  function 
III  ihe  clinical  phase  c>r  after  graduation; 
tlu't  is.  in  clinical  Btudies  tuid  in  actufil 
uifrtical  practice.  In  fact,  Hnhneniann  be- 
lieves that  non-academic  attributes — per- 
smiitlity  tr.'iils— may  be  more  siguiflcaut  than 
co'ief;H  s^rndes  in  anticipating  the  perfoiin- 
iuice  ol  working  physicians,  and  iinportantl.v, 
m  .selecting  those  students  \\lu>  are  likely  to 
'.K'i cnie  generalisis  rather  t'lua  specialists. 

Thus  the  Hahnemann  T'laa  rc<lects  the 
re.vi!Us  of  an  exU  usiTe  siuci.^  ol  the  r(>le 
model  of  the  Family  Atedicuie  Practitioner: 
.■.hill  he  coii3iders  the  tsseiiUa^s  of  primary 
KM  ,  what  he  hsis  xo  bniit;  to  it  beyond  cllni- 
i  111  ii.inpetence.  and  Avhat  ss<Us.iactioiis  moti- 
vaie  him  to  renuun  in  it.  Tiie  study  s  objec- 
tives were  to  detine  tiiose  personality  chaiac- 
leris; ics  which  out;ht  lo  be  u.sed  in  Ihe  s'ni- 
deut  .selei.lion  process  fvul  to  pt<ividf>  a 
!:uthocl<it  measuring  them. 

im Divert  in  this  research  prcijeot  were  in- 
ervicws  with  phy.sicians  who  wcie  already 
pihciicii.f,'  Family  Medicine,  as  well  as  with 
icsidents  in  Family  Medicine  residency  pio- 
Liriiuu,,  directors  oi  these  pu-t;rams,  and  .some 
of  their  faculi.v  members.  The  Interviews 
UKU'.fd  oil  determining  tue  philosophy  ot 
each  prottram,  the  type  of  .student  attracted 
••jy  il.  and  student  concepts  c^f  how  they  in- 
tended to  practice,  wliht  had  drawn  them  to 
Family  Medicine,  and  what  Ihey  thought 
'hey  had  to  offer.  Those  v. l50  were  interviewed 
tcK>k  a  psychological  test  for  peisonality  type, 
'•\.<  ailovc  comp.iriboa  with  the  results  of  a 
Drior  siudy  that  had  looked  at  5.000  medical 
stiideuta  and  their  choice  of  specialty.  Tills 
w;is  done  because  a  signifloant  clustering  of 
Family  Physicians  into  a  particular  person- 
:<lily  t.ype  would  help  Hahnemann  sort  out 
and  evaluate  non-a*  adeimt  fnlinissic>v;s 
ciileria. 

The  on-site  Interview.?  encompassed  three 
t-'.imllv  Medicine  Programs:  I*ncaster  Gen- 
eri'l  Hospital.  Lancaster,  Pa.;  the  University 
of  Rochester  Ffimily  Medicine  Program  at 
llifjhland  Ho.snital  in  Rochester.  N.Y.:  and 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  Family  Health- 
Care  Proararn  at  Children's  Hospital  in  Bos- 
*i'ii.  Mass.  Tliese  Institutions  were  picked 
loth  because  of  their  locations  and  because 
01  ihe  likeliliood  that  difierences  in  approach 
would  be  observed  among  residency  pro- 
c;ranii,  operated  by  a  community  hospital,  a 
uiiiversity-afflliated  departn.&n",  of  medicine 
;'nd  a  university-fiffiluit«-.l  tiepartment  of 
:"'diatrics. 

The  result:  a  vtibal  picli  •e  of  the  Family 
Physician  leading  to  a  verbal  picture  of  the 
ideal  Family  Medicine  student,  and  hence 
to  a  list  of  tlie  personality  characteristics 
•';uch  a  student  should  hpve.  Tliese  traits, 
aiid  their  relative  impcriinice,  now  make  up 
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the  nou-academic  selection  ciiterla  which  are 
honing  the  choice  of  Family  Medicine  slu- 
oerits  from  among  the  undergraduate'*  en- 
rolled in  the  Hahnemann  Plan. 

By  the  time  that  final  selection  proce-s."! 
takes  plac«,  the  undergraduates  have  under- 
gone two  years  of  careful  monitoring  at  their 
local  college,  making  them  perliaps  the  mo.st 
closely  observed  group  of  trainees  since  the 
astronatits.  Admission  is  completed  by  a 
committee  with  local  community  repre.seu- 
tation.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  conven- 
tional medical  school  admissions  procedures 
in  which  the  applicant  does  nol  ccnie  into 
view  until  senior  year  of  collette. 

The  first  Hahnemann  Plan  was  launched  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  in  September, 
1972  by  Hahnemann,  Wilkes  College  in 
WUkes-Barre  and  five  community  hospitais. 
This  program  is  designed  to  turn  out  25 
Family  Physicians  a  year,  with  the  first  class 
of  doctors  graduating  in  June,   1978. 

The  second  Hahnemann  Plan  was  laurched 
with  Lehigh  University  in  Bethlehem,  Penn- 
sylvania and  t'vro  community  hospitals  In 
September,  1974.  It  lias  the  same  overall 
structure  as  that  of  the  Hihuemann,' Wilkes 
undertaking,  having  been  modified  only  to 
the  degree  required  for  adaptation  to  tbt- 
regional  needs  of  tlie  Lehigh  Valley. 

A  third  Hahnemann  Plan  has  reached  ths 
st.ige  of  screening  student*  for  admission 
to  Oannon  College  in  Erie.  Pennsylvania  in 
September,  1975.  This  also  Involves  five 
hospitals  in  the  Erie  area  servinti  V.i  c c.untie- 
uf  Northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

A  September.  1976  starling  date  b-  en- 
\  isioned  for  the  fourth  plan  in  wlucli  Hahne- 
mann will  be  joined  by  'Wideuer  CiJllege  and 
the  Cro'/ier-Chester  Medical  Center.  Here  we 
will  strive  to  select  and  train  one  groiip  of 
medical  students  v'.io  aie  ntotiv&ied  to  serve 
ill  the  Inner  Ciiy  and  one  ftroup  to  serve 
in  rural  areas. 

An  luiusual  blend  of  communities  char- 
acterisies  this  program.  It  encompasses  botli 
rural  and  suburban  counties,  as  well  as*  the 
city  of  Chester,  many  of  whose  residents  are 
disadvantaged.  Special  effort  will  be  made  to 
prepare  disadvantaged  students  early  In  their 
high  school  careers  lor  eventual  admission 
lo  'Widener,  and  ultimately  to  Hahnemann 
Medical   College   and  Crozier   Chester. 

Discussions  are  underway  In  other  areas 
of  the  Commonwealth  including  those  «lth 
St.  Francis  College  In  Loretto,  Pennsylvania, 
located  between  Johnstown  and  Altoona.  This 
Hahnemann  Plan  would  serve  the  medical 
needs  of  the  rural  counties  in  (he  Soiith 
Central  section  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hahnemann  is  giving  Its  full  support  to 
each  of  its  college  and  hospital  partners  to 
help  tliem  develop  and  maintain  Physician 
Assistant  Education  Programs,  end  where 
needed  and  requested,  strengthen  residency 
training  programs  in  Family  Medicine.  Pedi- 
atrics, and  Obstetrics.  Planning  is  In  ad- 
vanced stages  for  a  statewide  closed  circuit 
medical  television  network  for  education  and 
for  participating  physclan  consultation  with 
the  Hahnemann  subspeclallsts  In  Philadel- 
phia. This  will  strengthen  the  rnortar  tlelng 
the  participating  Institutions  together  and 
will  help  flU  the  Individual  physician's  need 
for  easy  access  to  expert  consultants. 

The  response  of  the  Medical  Societies  and 
of  the  individual  physicians  In  the  areas 
covered  has  been  most  favorable.  Those  doc- 
tors who  participate  In  the  local  clinical 
teaching  programs  receive  academic  appoint- 
ment to  the  Hahnemann  Faculty.  In  addi- 
tion, Hahnemann's  full  time  faculty  is  as- 
signed to  and  rotate  through  each  partici- 
pating institution.  This  faculty  In  effect  Is 
transforming  the  participating  hospital  Into 
a  true  "Teaching  Hospital "  by  adding  under- 
graduate medical  education.  Already  evidence 
of  a  synergism  Is  apparent  which  Ls  attract- 
ing new  physicians  to  these  areas. 

During  November,  1974  Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal College  and  Wilkes  College  received  an 
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rtCCieditHticM  vi^it  from  the  Liaison  Comniit- 
tee  of  the  AAMC/AMA.  At  the  close  01  (he 
coirunittee's  visit  the  Chairman  infotmen 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  that  his  com- 
mittee was  recommending  approval  of  tlie 
requested  Freshman  class  size  increase  from 
160  to  260  gradually  over  four  years  and  lull 
accreditation  lor  four  years.  The  Chairman 
ol  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Board 
of  Medical  Licensure  also  Indicated  s'roiij; 
support  for  the  Hahnemann  Plan  and  ap- 
proval oi  the  required  and  requested  addi- 
tions to  (lass  size. 

These  approvals  have  f-'iven  the  HaUue- 
m;  )in  Faculty  encourageutent  and  substan- 
tial progress-  ha.-  resulted. 

In  total,  ilahnematiii  s  t.NKiuic;  and 
planned  conti actual  arrau'^eiuents  with  other 
institution^  to  train  Faiiiily  Physicians  for 
service  in  Peiinsylvania  alerts  the  major- 
ity ol  the  counties  in   the  Commonwealth. 

While  the  prin.ar.N  goal  of  these  outreach 
prciL-rams  is  to  supply  Family  PliyBjclans  to 
.Peiinfayi\';,iiia.  tliey  cannot  lielp  but  upgrade 
institutional  health  care  delivery  .systeii' 
throughout  t^e  State,  and  thus  provide  ad- 
ditional  benefits   to   the   entire   population. 

It  has  t)een  nearly  three  years  since  the 
inaugural  Hahnemann  Plan  got  underway  m 
Wilkes-Baue;  students  in  its  "fir.st  w:i\e" 
aie  alreadx  lounding  out  their  fre-hit.an  jear 
at  Haliuenihiiii  Medical  College. 

The  Hahnemann  Plan  is  a  reality.  'Visitors 
from  otlier  areas  of  America  have  indicatrTi 
♦ha'  >.  cou'ri  v.ell  .sen  e  us  a  tihMoi.nt  mod^-i 


MKANV  CALLS  FOR  RE.\SSF.SSMFc\T 
OF  US    POLICY  OF  DFTFNTE 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

01     OHIO 
f;    TMi:  HOryi:  OF  REI-KT-.sEN-IA'tfV  K'^ 

TiH-sduy.  April  8.  1975 

.Ml .  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  SiH-akei .  as  most 
oi  my  (oileagues  are  avare,  I  have  loni^ 
been  a  critic  of  our  policy  of  detente 
V  ith  tlip  Soviet  Union.  This  iwlicy  seems 
to  have  a  one-way  street.  The  United 
States  makes  conce,s.sions  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets,  however,  give  noth- 
ing of  substance  in  return. 

Consequently  I  was  very  interested  in 
reaJing  George  Meany's  recent  remarks 
on  this  sub.lect.  Meany  urges  a  reasses.s- 
nieut  of  our  entire  ix)licy  of  detente  fol- 
lowing the  collapse  of  Middle  East  pence 
negotiations  and  Communist  gains  in 
Vietnam  and  Portugal.  Meany  states: 

The  policy  of  detente  lies  in  ruins.  Every- 
where commtuiism  ts  on  the  march.  Every- 
v.here  the  West  is  in  lelteat.  Such  are  the 
fruilo,  the  bi'ter  fruit.'--,  of  detente. 

Meany  want  on  tx)  say: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bold  Com- 
nninist  push  for  power  in  Portttgal  Is  fed 
by  an  awareness  of  declining  American  power 
in  the  v.-orld.  That  decline  lias  to  do  with 
tiici  disarray  of  the  Western  economie.s  and 
resulting  political  Instability.  It  also  has  to 
do  with  America's  deterlornttng  military  po- 
sition vLs-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  also 
has  to  do  with  the  l>ellef,  widespread  in  the 
vvoild.  that  the  rhetoric  of  detente  masks  a 
I0S.S  of  nerve,  a  lack  ol  will  to  l>ear  any 
longer  the  burdens  ol  defending  freedom  m 
the  woild. 

I  concur  wholeheartedl.v  with  Meaixv's 
judgment  that  the  United  States  Bliould 
reassess  the  policy  of  detente  wltli  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  Meany  emphasizes.  It  Is 
a  policy  "which  has  produced  dlsilluslon- 
nient  everywhere  and  success  nowhere." 
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CAMPAIGN  PINANCINO 

Hon.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Risenhoover 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE-NTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
a  costly  three-quarter  page  Washington 
Post  advertisement,  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Right  to  Work  Committee  asked 
a  question  yesterday  why  $429,632  In  la- 
bor union  political  funds  were  paid  to  33 
House  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Tlie  answer  In  part,  I  suggest.  Is  re- 
flected In  a  headline  on  the  same  page  of 
the  Post  which  reports:  "25  Country 
Clubs  Share  $638,000  Marjiand  Tax 
Break." 

Published  record'^  of  my  campuign 
committee  show  generous  and  appre- 
ciated contributions  from  working  peo- 
ple— the  noncountry  club  set. 

The  Innuendo  of  the  mLsnamed  "Right 
to  Work"  Committee  is  that  there  Is 
.something  evil  about  working  people 
helping  candidates  finance  their  cam- 
paigns. Quite  tiie  contrary.  I  believe  rank 
and  file  workers  had  better  give  to  good 
candidate^  and  support  hone.st  govern- 
ment. 

Nonetheless.  I  explained  that  all  of  mv 
contributions  were  above-board.  legal 
and  fully  reported.  Then.  I  asked  them 
why  they— as  a  secretive  weight  throw- 
ing Washington  lobby— have  failed  to 
file  lawful  report.s  and  disclose  their  e.\- 
pendltures  and  receipts. 

Reed  Larson,  executive  vice  president 
of  NRTWC.  wrote  back : 

We  were  not  aware  of  tlie  absenre  of  re- 
ports for  the  fourth  quarter.  1974,  imtll  we 
received  jour  telegram.  Those  reports  have 
been  reflled  with  the  appropriate  congres- 
.sJciial  officlal-i. 

NRTWC  still  ha.s  not  revealed  lt.s 
sources  of  big  money  and  its  benefactor«! 

In  reply  to  the  NRTWC  Innuendoes  of 
March  2.5.  I  Issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

since  mv  cnmpalcrn  rommi'teo  U  .=;uil 
•30,000  in  debt,  I  Invite  working  people  and 
other  producers  In  our  society  to  contribute 
more.  However.  I  am  proud— very  proud— 
that  laboring  people,  dairymen  and  small 
businessmen  voluntarily  helped  me  pay  part 
of  the  debt.'*  vt  this  pa.st  campaign  1  hey 
don't  own  me  and  I  dont  own  them.  They 
support  me  and  I  support  them. 

However,  long  before  I  took  money  from 
anybody,  I  decided  the  so-called  rleht  to 
work  law  was  a  misrepresentation.  It  la  a 
tricky,  dishonest  gimmick  of  right-wing  ex- 
tremists who  have  raised  millions  of  dollais 
for  their  propaganda  campaigns.  These 
charges  against  me  also  are  ralsJcading  and 
treacherou.-^ 

Today.  I  ch^tlleiige  them  to  show  where  I 
have  Uken  any  labor  contribution  that  wad 
not  voluntarily  contributed  by  working  peo- 
ple I  challenge  them  to  show  where  I  have 
taken  any  Illegal  funds.  Let  them  tell  the 
truth  about  the  slave  labor  laws  they  pro- 
po.se— and  about  the  money  my  campaign 
rt'ceived. 

I  can  thU;!:  of  no  ene.niy  I  wouJd  raihtr 
have  than  that  Infamoiu  enemy  of  all  work- 
ing people,  the  rlght-to-sJavery  committee. 

On  March  27,  at  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce meeting  In  Sapulpa.  Okla..  I  made 
the  following  remarks  concjrning  cam- 
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palgn  financing  and  the  misdeeds  of  In- 
nuendoes  such  as  those  by  NRTWC: 

TrXT   op  AN   AODEESa  BT   TH«  HoifORAaL*  TeB 
RiSENHOOVEB    BEFORE    THE    SaPULPA.    OKIJI 

CH.\MB£it  OF  Commerce,  Masch  27,  1875 
In  light  of  events  stirroundlng  my  public 
life— and  in  view  of  its  ImporUnce— I  want 
to  talk  today  about  money. 

To  Impress  you  with  my  scholarly  research. 
I  checked  on  what  some  other  folks  have 
said  about  money. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  said:  "Money  is  like 
muck,  no  good  unless  It  Is  spread." 

Cicero  said :  "There  Is  no  fortress  .so  .strong 
that  money  cannot  take  it  " 

Somerset  Maugham  said:  "Money  Is  like  a 
sixth  6en.se— and  you  can't  make  u.-?e  of  the 
other  five  without  It." 

Particularly.  I  want  ♦,->  talk  about  lh.< 
money  I  spent— and  ral.'ed  (In  that  order) 
for  my  political  campaign. 

There  have  been  newspaper  stories — about 
the  lisue  which.  I  assume,  were  slanted  to 
bo  damaging.  My  latest  critic,  of  course,  wa.-:; 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  and 
I  come  to  you  bu.slncs.smen— not  a  union 
m<;etlng — to  answer. 

First,  I  want  to  .say.  that  all  the  moiiry  I 
have  raised— and  spent— ^was  fullv  and  le- 
gally reported.  The  Information  Is  available 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Since  my  campaign  commlttoo  still  owe^ 
about  530.00O— I  only  regret  that  the  re- 
oelpt.s  are  not  greater.  I  Uivlte  each  of  you 
to  consider  a  contribution — and  I  believe  you 
have  a  responsibility  not  only  to  vote  for 
your  candidate— but  to  help  finance  his 
campaign. 

I  want  to  talk  first  about  my  critic— the 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee.  That 
com.Tilt'ee— I  wish  to  report— has  never  pub- 
li'.hed  .1  ftnanclal  statement  They  do  not 
report  who  gives  them  money— or  where 
they  spend  It.  Yet.  they  are  as  fully  involved 
In  public  policy  as  I  am.  They  are  lobbyists — 
and  they  ar?  high  rollers.  I  have  dempnded 
that  they  deny  or  confirm  that  they  spend 
some  $2  million  a  year  in  their  activities. 
How  can  any  organization  critlclire— when  it 
is  so  vulnerable  Itself? 

Certainly.  I  took  money  from  tin  Ion  mem- 
bers I  took  money  from  dalrjTiien.  I  took 
money  from  small  buslnes.smen.  dirt  fiirmers, 
students,  housewives,  pensioners.  Black.s  and 
Indians.  And  I  am  grateful  for  earh  dollar, 
and  not  once  has  even  one  of  them  tried  t  j 
tell  nii--  ho'.y  to  vote! 

Bur.  all  that  money  from  members  of  or- 
ganized labor  was  f\illy  reported— both  by 
the  committees  that  pooled  the  contribu- 
tions and  made  the  gilts — and  by  my  own 
election  committee.  And.  I  say  to  you.  the 
Right  to  Work  Committee  has  the  same  re- 
sponsibility  as   a    ta.x-exempt   Institution 

and  a  lobbying  group. 

On  a  broader  scale— I  am  critical  of  this 
lobby's  resultfl.  They  have  done  more  to 
damage  peaceful  labor-management  rela- 
tions than  any  other  single  group  In  Amer- 
ica. I  am  very  pleased  with  the  tranquility 
which  exists  between  labor  and  man.igement. 
especially  In  Oklahoma! 

I  endorse  Teddy  Roosevelt's  attitude  v.  hich 
I  quote : 

"Labor  organizations  are  like  other  organi- 
zations, like  organizations  of  capitalists; 
sometimes  they  act  very  well,  and  sometimes 
they  act  very  badly  We  -should  consistently 
favor  them  when  they  act  well,  and  as  fear- 
lessly oppose  them  when  they  act  badly." 

Adding  to  that,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am 
not  a  puppet  or  a  hand-picked  tool  of  labor. 
I  vote  independently,  but  I  try  to  reflect  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  best  lutercsts  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congre-sslonal  District  of  Oklahoma 
when  they  are  compatible  with  our  nation's 
be?t  Interests. 

And— I  might  note— that  one  of  Uie  f f  v 
p<'*ple   la   OKlahoma    tryi.ig    to   cau.-.e   mo 
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trouble  la  none  other  than  Henry  Likes 
President  of  the  State  AFL-CIO. 

As  for  my  philosophy  toward  organized 
labor,  I  think  every  person  has  a  right  to 
Join  any  non-subversive  organization  they 
choose.  I  don't  believe  laws  should  try  to 
bridge  that  right. 

My  own  newspaper— where  I  have  made 
my    living- Is   not  organized    labor.   But,   I 

know  I  must  pay  union  scale — or  better 

to  keep  my  excellent  help.  Any  businessman 
knows  that  ba^iic  rule.  Sweat  shops  and  woge 
cutlers  seldom  succeed  in  business. 

Statistically,  union  oi-ganizatlon  has  gro.vn 
in  the  greatest  percentile  rate  within  tho.^.- 
states  which  have  the  so-oalled  right  to  worl: 
law.  Oklahoma — without  the  law— has  e.\- 
pcrienced  phenomenal  mdustrlal  growih. 

We  have  a  peaceful  labor-management 
hcene.  We  have  lawmakers  who  are  concerned 
aoout  both  the  businessman— and  the  la- 
boring man.  I  am  one  of  tho^e  lawmakers. 

I  believe  that  Jobs  are  first:  Business  mu.st 
be  healthy  *-pfore  labor  can  prosper.  By  the 
same  token,  workers  need  decent  wages  if 
tli:y  are  to  consume  the  products  of  business 
And  the  worst  Injustice  I  could  do  a  worker 
would  be  to  vote  for  any  bill  that  could  re- 
duce Job  opportiuilty. 

I  am  far  more  concerned  about  pa>i,ig  a 
loreigner  «12  a  barrel  for  oil— than  payln- 
an  oil  field  worker  $6  an  hour. 

When  we  are  paying  our  money  to  Am'-rl- 
can  workmen,  they  are  spending  that  In- 
come with  American  business,  "niat  Is  a  point 
Henry  Pord  made  vears  ago  when  he  started 
paying  auto  workers  »5  a  day  . . .  and  tho.se 
workers  started  buying  his  cars. 

And,  todiiy,  I  am  much  moie  afraid  of 
multi-national  corjJoratlon.T — the  people  who 
tiave  us  the  energy  crl.<^is  and  $12  oil— thon  I 
am  of  labjr  tmions. 

Our  fear  should  bo  of  b!-— bir  unionL^m; 
b!g— big  business;  and  b"g— bi^  govenmient, 
more  than  fear  of  unions,  buslneps  or  govern- 
ment which  Is  rt'sponsible.  We  have  cause  to 
fe.ir  Imbalance— In  any  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy—and imbalance  comes  -^.h^n  one  tid.^ 
gets  t<x)  big  for  its  britches! 

And.  as  for  contributions  from  labor,  I  '■an 
say  to  business— you  have  an  ooportuntty 
and  a  responsibility  to  help.  I  still"  have  that 
$30,000  campaign  debt — which  I  will  retire 
legally.  I  will  be  raising  money  for  the  197(5 
elections — and  I  want  support  from  busi- 
ness and  labor— because  I  represent  both  the 
worker  and  the  manager. 

I  believe  we  hare  a  great  economic  team 
In  America— ar.d  I  am  pleased  that  botli  .side:; 
are  on  mine 


OZONE 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   Ft.OPnjA 

IX  TH^  HOUSE  OP  REPRr.SENTATIVE.S 
Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  fa'st 
became  Interested  In  the  threat  tc  health 
represented  by  the  depletion  of  the  ozone 
layer  by  fluorocarbons  dispersed  by  aero- 
sols there  has  been  growing  public  con- 
cern on  this  Issue. 

Recently,  during  hearings  on  the  Clean 
Air  Act  It  was  brought  to  our  attention 
that  the  scientific  backing  for  these  con- 
cerns has  been  strengthened.  I  have  been 
receiving  an  increasing  number  of  let- 
ters and  calls  from  the  public  revealing 
their  concern. 

I  rise  today  because  18  more  of  my 
colleagues  wish  to  join  myself,  Mr.  Esch, 
and  33  others  In  sponsoring  the  Ozone 
Protection  Act  of  1975.  8o  I  am  relntro- 
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(iucing  tliis  bill  which  will  make  the 
otudies  necessary  to  determine  the  sco:>e 
ol  the  problem  and  take  the  steps  neces- 
-vary  to  deal  with  it. 
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LAWSUIT  TO  ENJOIN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FROM  PARTICIPATINa 
IN  FURTHER  MILITARY  ACTION 
IN  CAMBODIA— APPEAL  TO  THE 
U.S.    COURT   OF   APPEALS 


GASOLINE  RETAILERS  NEED  3 
CENTS  PER  GALLON 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

■  :\   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENrATIVfrS 
Tuesdav.   April  8,  1975 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  ^v'hen  Federal  policy  is  to  reduce 
ilie  consumption  of  gasoline,  it  seems 
ironic  that  tlie  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration should  be  considering  removing 
the  3  cents  per  gallon  allowance  author- 
ized for  gasoline  retallerc  last  year. 

As  we  reduce  the  consumption  of  gaso- 
line in  this  country,  the  local  retailer  will 
be  the  first  and  most  adversely  affected 
businessman  in  the  Nation. 

Congress  responded  to  the  reduced  al- 
lotments of  fuel  during  the  oil  embargo 
by  reauesting  3  cents  per  gallon  inci-eases 
for  the  price  retail  dealers  are  allowed  to 
charge.  Now,  according  to  the  theory  of 
.'-urh  consumer  groups  as  Ralph  Nader's, 
the  dealers  are  on  full  1972  allotments 
:iiKi  the  additional  3  cents  per  gallon  re- 
sults in  excessive  profits.  This  conclusion 
iails  to  take  present  inflationary  condi- 
lioiis  into  consideration,  or  to  recognize 
that  gas  station  operatoi.^  must  continue 
to  operate — and  providD  necessary  serv- 
ices for  us  all— in  the  future.  In  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  gasoline  sttition  op- 
erators who  survived  last  .vear's  market 
convulsions  are  not  making  even  a  rea- 
sonable income  let  alone  excessive  profits. 
In  addition,  some  oil  companies  have 
recently  canceled  franchises  in  favor  of 
c  onipany  owned  and  operated  facilities — 
utter  the  local  retailer  has  established 
The  business  and  their  clientele.  Gas- 
oline retailers  lack  an.v  bargaining  power 
u  hat  soever  in  such  cases,  and  they  are 
thu.-.  all  the  more  vulnerable. 

These  dealers  are  not  asking  for  any- 
ttting  unreasonable.  They  do  not  want  a 
subsidy,  or  a  handout,  or  even  a  price  in- 
dcase.  They  do  not  ask  for  the  power « 
to  earn  excessive  profits.  They  merely 
M;iiit  a  stable  enrironment  in  which  to 
concinct  a  legitimate  and  necessary  busi- 
ise.ss,  and  earn  a  decent  living. 

Mt<ny  disruptions  in  private  bushiesses 
occur  iiom  necessary-  changes  in  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
V  iien  such  disruptions  are  unnecessary 
and  when  they  aie  particulsrly  devastat- 
ii:a  to  a  bu.^ine.';s'  abihty  to  plan  ahead 
:'ud  provide  the  public  with  required 
-oods  and  services,  one  must  ask: 
'VVliy?'  If  the  FEA  eliminates  the  3 
i.<-\:>s  per  gallon  pas^  thiough  established 
lust  year.  \'.e  will,  I  cvpect.  have  to  allow 
it  again,  as  this  Nation  succeeds  in  Its 
wUiiis  to  reduce  the  con.sumption  of  gaso- 
line, and  as  inflation  finpacls  on  induid- 
tuil  .■service  station  operators, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  message,  raid 
>''ncis  supporting  it  from  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congres'^,  \vill  cau.>e  the  FEA 
to  reflect  and  decide  not  to  withdraw 
tilts  »tllowance. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
XN  THE  HOUSE  t>F  REPRESENT ATIVE.s 

Tuesday.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Congressional  Record  I  informed 
my  colleagues  that  20  Members  of  Con- 
gress* and  myself  are  in  the  process  ot 
appealing  a  decision  which  dismissed  our 
Cambodian  lawsuit  at  the  district  court 
level.  The  first  half  of  the  plaintiffs- 
appellants'  brief  was  printed  in  yester- 
day's Record,  April  7,  1975,  on"  pages 
9187  and  9188.  Today,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  brief  which  was  filed  on 
April  1,1975: 

Part  II:  SfATcxoRV  Basis  ici^  xHr 
LAWsun 

Over  the  years.  Congress,  following  t'.p 
trauma  of  the  Cambodian  Invasion,  enacted 
a  series  of  laws  set  up  at  pp.  is  ff.  of  the 
Complaint,  which  were  Intended  to  prohibit 
categorically  any  further  mllitarv  uivolve- 
ment  by  the  United  States  in  Cnnibodla  and 
.severely  to  restrict  the  role  and  activities 
of  the  United  States  in  that  uiaiappv  coun- 
try. None  of  these  laws  has  a  time  limit  and 
rtone  has  been  repealed.  The  Special  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971,  22  U.S.C  §2411(11) 
provides : 

"(a)  In  line  with  the  exprebsed  intention 
of  the  President  of  the  United  atates,  none 
of  the  funds  authoi;ized  or  appropriated  piu-- 
suant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  mav  be  used 
to  anance  the  Introduction  of  United  State.« 
ground  combat  troops  into  Cambodia,  or  t^. 
provide  United  States  advisers  to  (or  for 
mihtary,  paramilitary,  police,  or  other  secu- 
rity or)   inteUigence  forces  ui  Cambodia. 

"(b)  Military  and  economic  assistance 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia 
and  authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  commitment  bv  the  United 
Stitt<-s  to  Cambodia  for  its  defense." 

Section  30  of  the  Foreign  Asfeit-tance  /^t 
of  1973,  22  U.S.C.  S  215n,  provides: 

"No  other  funds  authorized  or  approprl- 
attd  imder  this  or  any  otlier  law  may  be 
expended  to  finance  military  or  pai.iniilii.arv 
operations  by  the  United  States,  m  or  over 
Vietnam,  Laos  or  Cambodia.- 

Section  806  of  the  Depaitment  ol  Dilenst- 
Appropriations  Authorizations  Aci  of  lt)74 
P.L^  93-155,  87  Stat.  COS,  provides:  "      ' 

"Sec.  806.  Notwithstanding  anv  other  pvc- 
viiion  of  law.  upon  enactment  vi  thi."  Act 
no  funds  heretofoie  or  hereafter  app'-opii- 
ated  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance 
the  involvement  of  United  States  mllitarv 
forces  in  hostilities  in  or  over  or  from  oft 
the  shores  of  Cambodia,  unic.ss  specificiUl' 
auihorized  hereafter  bv  the  Conj^res^  " 

Section  13  of  the  Department  ol  Stat<»  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1'..73,  P.L  fj-i'O  t)-'). 
vidc-s:  -  ,   ^. 

"NotwitlisiidiUing  any  otiie:  piovi.^ion  of 
law,  on  or  after  August  15,  ii-7i.  no  timd- 
heretofore  or  heieafttr  apM-opnated  miiv  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  fmaiire  the  involve- 
ment of  United  States  mUiti.rv  feces  in 
ho.stiUtifs  in  or  over  or  from  off  ihe  shores 
of  North  Vietnam,  South  VieTmnn  Laos 
or  Cambodia,  unleas  specifici.ib  Huth^n.-fd 
heitafler   by   the  Congress." 

Tfie  Fo.ei.fcu  A.ssistniice  A.;  r;  U171  2' 
U.S.C.  §2146  pro,  idet.: 

"The  total  number  of  ci\i!iiin  .  nkirs  pn<i 
emplo:,  eef  ot  extcuti\  n  iif.'eiic  ie";  oi  the  United 
•States  Government  who  are  c.tizens  of  the 
Unitpd  &Ki*?i  siid  of  members  of  the  Arir>eu 
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Force.'.  01  the  tjnitfd  Stales  (excluding  such 
members  while  actually  engaged  in  a*r  opera- 
tions in  or  over  Cambodia  which  original f 
outside  Cambodia)  present  in  Cambodia  at 
any  one  time  6iiall  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred. , . ." 

The  same  Act  albo  provides: 
"The  United  States  shall  not,  ai  any  lnw. 
pay  In  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  IndhectU 
the  compensation  or  allowances  of  moie 
than  eighty -five  indn-iduals  in  Cambodia 
who  are  citizens  ol  countries  other  than 
Cambodia  or  the  fiutert  St  fit  ph."  (Emphasi.'- 
added,  i 

It  should  be  abiindan'ly  clear  from  thi.'~ 
brief  review  that  the  passage,  in  Decem- 
ber 1974,  of  one  rnoie  aid  appropriation  f(,r 
Cambodia  can  have  no  legal  eflect  on  the 
specific  prohibitions  on  United  States  ac- 
tivity previously  enacted  by  Congress,  and 
in  fact  the  passage  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  was  not  intended  by  Congress  to 
h.'ive  such  effect.  The  Act  v.as"de.signed  "tr. 
reduce  further  the  scope  of  U.S.  involvement 
in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. '  Pub. 
L.  93-559,  S.  Rep.  No.  93-1299,  93rd  Cong.,  2U 
Ses.s.,p.  14  (1974)  (emphasis  .supplied)  not  to 
make  nugstory  a  long  hi.^tory  of  legislative 
re.st actions  ae'^igned  to  prevent  increastd 
U.S.  involvement.  The  pasbage  of  §  39  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974  further  delim- 
its American  aid  to  Canibodia  by  amending 
the  Foreign  AssLstance  Act  of  1961  (21 
U.S.C.A.  H  2415.  2416).  The  restrictions  on 
U.S.  involvement  incorporated  in  the  Foi- 
eign  Assistj-.nce  Act  of  19S1  by  later  ameiul- 
men-s  are  in  no  way  repealed,  modified  ot 
diluted  by  the  pa.s.vage  of  the  Foreign  A^.'.■,^t- 
<.nce  Act  ol  1974.  The  Foreign  Assistanie  At  1 
oi  1961  as  nrnv  amended  by  the  Foreign  fik>- 
.sis;..»nce  Ac  01  1974  continues  to  incorporatf 
Pubhc  L.  9a-189  providing  that  "No  funds 
uuthorr-ied  or  appropriated  under  this  or  m.v 
other  hi,.,  may  be  expended  to  finan(e  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operatio'is  by  the  Uniteti 
.State.s  in  or  over  Vietnam.  Laos,  oi  C'l.i'i- 
bodi.i."  22  U.S.C.A.  5  2151. 

Depending  on  Congres-'  mood,  niid  om  nvi- 
itary  and  p'-lltical  developments  in  f;<n;- 
t>odia,  there  may  or  may  not  Ij©  future  ap- 
propriations, but  this  has  no  bearing  whai- 
wever  on  the  statutory  restricMons  cturently 
in  effect.  As  of  now.  the  situ,stion  is  the 
sf.me  as  it  h.i.s  been  for  the  past  four  vear.s, 
in  that  Congressionally  authoiized  aid  1.- 
being  provided  to  Cambodia,  subject  to  a 
series  of  specific  caveats. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  key  to  Judge  Freea- 
nrin's  doctrine  of  "implied  repeal'  lies  in 
Iiis  emphasis  on  Congre.-s'  request,  c.-:ii- 
tnincd  in  the  Foreign  Asbistr'nce  Act  of  1974. 
that  "all  maih.ble  mean.s"  h\-  ti.s'.d  to  brlui; 
about  R  negotiated  .settlement  of  ti.e  Cam- 
bodian conilict.  But  surelv  .sr.h  precatory 
language,  whtitever  its  legal  oftect.  mu.st  Iv- 
read  within  the  context  of.  and  not.  as 
.^uper.-.eding,  existing  logl.i'ntion.  It  I'i  an 
ek'iuentp.ry  principle  of  st^.tuiorv  m'eipre- 
liition  that  coitrts  v.-i!)  not  strain  to  L:ui 
conJlic-t  l>etvveei.  two  laws  v.lH-ro  ati  interpre- 
tation devoid  of  co.iP.ict  i;.  possible  Oovi- 
otisty  this  is  the  ci-se  hf^ro  There  Is  not  the 
.sligiitc-st  re-.ison  to  iiC'licv..  thnt  the  passage- 
cited  by  Juoge  J:ef-'Jni;i:i.  in  whi'h  Con- 
^if.ss  request.^  the  Pr?-.iacPt  and  the-  Stcre- 
i  ;uy  of  SlEi'.c: 

■(2)  to  -lu-yc  by  all  iiv:,;i,iWc  msans  thai 
'lir  Governniei't  o'  the  Khmer  Republic 
ei.ter  in  no»rotiation<:  v.-hh  roprcfcntativet 
rf  tlie  Khmer  Goienunciit  of  Natioj;a.  Unici 
mr  the  purpose  of  ir;an>:inH  iin  Inirvdif.'e 
ceaseiire  and  politutil  s?ttl^-me.it  ol  the  r,.n- 
Uict.  and  to  u-e  all  trail ibie  mesms  to 
vftnbh^h  cohla-t  v.  ith  the  Khnnr  C'lvern - 
nient  of  National  Union,  and  to  urge  them 
•to  patticlpHte  m  .such  negotiiittjns  11, e 
Unued  Siates  aho.ild  yrnc  all  Cam:?otii.-ni 
partita  to  Ui-e  the  good  olt.ces  ol  the  United 
\'arion3  or  a  respected  third  countiy  for  the 
purpo.se  of  bringing  wa  end  to  ho.stiuaes 
iUid  reaching  a  political  .settlement  ,  .  " 
i:'j«ha-i  .  fidJ"d  ) 
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PL  93-559.  §  34.  rcpre.sents  anything 
o'her  than  an  expres.slon  of  Congress'  grow- 
ing Impatience  with  the  Tathole"  of  Cani- 
bfidKii;  ale  and  a  none  too  subtle  suffftosf  io:i 
that  the  President  and  Secretary  KlF.-liigfr 
'■lioiild  ■•l^•.in  on"  the  Lrn  N.  I  rpg::ne  to  trint^ 
i.bcnt  an  end  to  the  war,  lest  Congre,- :' 
patience  with  supportliiir  that  w.ir  run  out. 
as  in  now  sjems  to  have  dor.e.  Indeed.  It 
wiuld  Uy  In  the  face  of  i!l  reason,  after 
four  y^ar.s  of  steadily  prcwl"'.'  Convre=';ional 
fr,i-.rr.vtlon  and  dlsenrhantmertt  wirli  the 
U..'^.  role  In  Cambodia,  to  iiuorpret  the  "all 
available  means"  langnage  a;  -uddenly  tjl-. - 
Ing  the  Pre.sldent  carte  blap-he  to  ignore 
all  the  carefutly  framed  and  repoaedly  re- 
afflrmed  direct!-. es  of  Cor-grc^;.  "AH  .ivu'.!- 
able  means",  obvlottsly.  ret.T"  to  dlplomaac 
pressures  on  Lon  Nol.  not  to  mill';ir^  pre*;- 
sures  on  the  Khmer  Rcu  :e. 

Any  other  Interpretation  of  tiie  "nil  avflil- 
able  meaiis  •  lan^uare  of  5  34  would  seem 
especially  cb.surd  In  l!t;ht  of  the  se-^tlon's 
authorship.  Tho  policv  st.ateir.ent  of  I  34  was 
Inllated  by  Senator  Humphre.-.  or.e  of  the 
loading  and  mjst  oi-.t-spoken  oppor.ent.-.  ol 
a;iv  further  US.  Involvement  in  Southeivst 
Asia,  and  Wiis  based  on  a  Congressional  find- 
ing that  "continuation  of  the  military  s'rue- 
gles  la  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  Is  r.oi 
In  the  lntere.-<t  of  the  parties  directly  engaged 
In  the  conflicts,  the  people  c-f  IndCK^hhia  or 
world  peace"  PL.  9J-5S9.  See.  34(bi:  see. 
also  Sen.  Rep  No  93-129'.»,  p.  48  Congress 
called  on  tl'.e  President  to  nesotlate  and  to 
urge  negotiation  by  all  at  a'labl.-  means  "to 
lesse.i  the  human  sulTerli.c  ui  Indochina  and 
t :>  bring  about  a  genuine  peace  ll-.ere  '  PL 
9;J-55a,  Sec.  34ib;.  Exhibit  I  sets  out  5  34 
l;i  Us  entirety  »j  that  ti:e  lan'tuage  cited  by 
Judge  Freednian  ran  be  read  in  co    te.xt. 

It  is  un;!os.iible  to  read  Senator  Humphreys 
remarits  to  the  Senate  on  the  Foreign  Relu- 
tloiis  Committee  s  poli.^y  statement  with  re- 
hpoit  to  Indochina  and  conclude  that  tl.e 
language  of  that  cc  •  ion  was  l;ite:ided  to  au- 
thorize In 'rci.-'jd  milluiry  involvement  in 
Cambodia.  ladecd.  after  readin?:;  semii.ir 
Humphreys  remark.-;— tie  thrust  of  which 
IS  contan.ed  in  his  words  let  us  teek  the 
path  of  negotiation  orce  agal.i  Let  us  stop 
this  otficlal  self-delusio.i  which  savs.  'Just 
a  little  more,  and  victory  will  be  certain'  . 
|l|t  l.s  abaoiutelv  e.->.sentlal  that  v.e  lead  every 
clur;,  toward  the  diplomatic  and  poliMcal 
Solutions  which  are  the  only  solutions  that 
we  ought  to  be  giving  our  attention  to  " — it 
vvuuld  be  dL-.ing:enuoiis  to  co.iclude  that  the 
policy  statement  Intended  ttie  langi'a£;e  "all 
available  means  '  to  autliorL  e  liicreised  mili- 
tary Involvement.  (Senator  Huir.phrey's  re- 
niarks  are  set  out  in  fi;Il  in  Appendix  B. 
Cong.  Rec.  Senate.  October  1,  1974,  33291- 
33292  ) 

That  Congress,  "at  this  writing.  .  .  .  has 
the  power",  by  vothig  down  the  Admliiistra- 
tlons'  ri-quest  fur  tupplemental  appropria- 
tions, "to  end  American  a-ssistarice  to  Cam- 
bodia once  and  fur  all  time '.  as  Jud^je  Frecd- 
man  correctly  .st.ates  at  p  4  of  his  opinion. 
Is  quite  beside  the  point  Whether  additional 
aid  is  approved  r r  i  ot.  the  statutory  restric- 
tions on  exc:utive  actions  in  Can.bodla — 
some  of  which  are  not  e-. en  related  to  the 
grant hiu;  cr  withholding  of  aid— remain  la 
full  force  aid  e:"e- 1  and  tiieir  tran.sjrecoion 
Is  cognizable  by  l^e  courts. 

N'rr  does  anything  relevant,  for  purposes 
of  this  suit,  flow  from  the  fact  that,  "if  In- 
deed Executive  act.s  go  beyond  Congres- 
sional mandate,  there  are  committees  with- 
in the  Congress  that  can  summon  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  nc.tlon  .  .  to  publl?  hear- 
in<.'s."  In  the  first  place,  such  he.irlngs,  and 
other  expressions  of  Confresslinal  dlspleas- 
xire.  have  taken  place;  there  is  nothlnit  In 
t'^'is  record  to  support  the  District  Corrfs 
statement  that  "that  kind  of  conflict  has  not 
occurreJ  '  See  for  Instance.  Exhlbll.s  B  and  L 
of  WEISS  AffldavU  dated  January  31,  1075, 
ai.d  Exblblts  PP  and  QQ  to  WEISS  Supple- 
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mental  AfMJavlt  of  March  6.  1975.  These 
exhibits  merely  sh,iw  that  executive  lawless- 
ness Is  m  :tched  by  executive  eva,<lvenes.s 
and  that  in  the  real  world  of  Washington 
politics  it  takes  a  ^oo<i  deal  more  than  Con- 
L-ressioaal  he.-irintjs.  resolutions  of  Inquiry 
and  speeches  from  the  tlo.>r  of  Coiigre.s.s 
to  bring  the  Executive  branch  to  .iccouiit.  If 
the  u  e  cf  tl.c.se  devices  were  ac'cn.uate  to 
Ip.stue  Exe^'.itlvj  coiP.pUance  with  Congres- 
sional m.tndate.  why  would  t'lcre  ever  be  au 
occasion  to  inv>>ke  the  nid  of  the  coi'rts 
under  the  "ck-nr  contUc"  doctri'.ie  of  Mi's- 
sacUuietts  v.  Li>rd  and  Drinan  v  S^  on''  In 
the  perfect  world  po.nula'ed  b;  Judt'e  Freed- 
man.  a  word  to  the  wise  w.i'iui  be  i-uiBcieir. 
In  such  a  worl  !,  howc\^r,  there  woul  I  be  no 
executive  law -breaking  lo  begin  with,  and 
therefore   no   need   to   bring    this   .suit. 

0:e  further  point  In  the  decision  below, 
bearin;^  on  Justiciability,  requires  dl;-nis- 
slon  PlalJjtifTs'  motivation  In  brinfrlnc;  this 
actlcn  Is  not  ."-.imply  their  concern.  Iti  prin- 
ciple, that  the  AdmlnL-rration  not  set  an 
example  of  UwlessnciS  for  t.ie  rest  of  the 
country,  although  that  principle  o'uvlou.sly 
1-  an  Important  one,  parti.ularlv  in  the  cur- 
rent period  ot  >^ur  couuT;.  s  hi  tjry.  They  are 
also  ijenuinelv  concerned  lest  the  actual  and 
r,ro-.pe;;r.e  vioUUlons  of  the  vatl.Tii.s  statvites 
involved,  which  were  deslpi.ed  cllectively  to 
terminate  American  military  Involvement  In 
Indochina,  lead,  bv  design  or  accident,  to  a 
recurrence  of  such  involvement  In  this  con- 
nection, thev  are  disturbed  by  the  following 
pa  -.jjik'e  In  the  District  Courts  opinion: 

"The  Court  takes  JiKllclal  nori-'e  thfit  the 
President  ha-s  had  televised  pre.ss  coiiferences 
since  then  when  he  h  ;s  cniphail/ed  that 
American  trojps  will  not  be  returned  to 
CDHiilct  In  Cambodia,  ml  I  am  ccmpelled 
to  accjpt  his  Words  at  face  value   ' 

As  has  bean  pointed  out  above,  there  is 
at  le.ist  cne  st.ttemcnt  in  the  re  ord  by  the 
Secretarv  of  Defei.se.  odnilttiiig  the  exist- 
ence of  a  contingency  plan  to  ".cud  in  the 
marines '.  PlaintliTs  belie'. e  t'l  it  they  have  a 
risrht  to  explore  this  statement  and  Its  Im- 
piicalioiis  by  discover",  subpoena  or  other 
appropriate  means  and  that  they  cannot  be 
deprived  cf  thi.i  right  bv  nu  Impromptu  re- 
mark made  by  the  President  at  a  televised 
news  conference.  To  do  so  wculd  be  to  con- 
fer upor-.  the  PreclJent  the  status  of  sun- 
king  and  i.poa  television  that  of  best  evi- 
dence. 

II.    STANniNG 

As  was  su^pested  at  the  of.lset  of  thl; 
brief,  the  dictum  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
decision  below  raises  the  ro^sibillty  that  this 
ca.se  may  be  remanded  to  the  Dtbtrlct  Court. 
only  to  have  It  dismis.sed  once  more,  fcr  laf-k 
of  standlnij.  The  Congressional  plantlffs  be- 
lieve that  they  have  standing  under  Ei:ch 
cases  as  Colctnan  v  \filler.  307  US  433 
(1939):  Mitvncn  v  Lnird.  488  F  2d  611  (DC. 
Cir  I97:<):  Trombetta  v  F.'.rida.  3''-3  F  Supp 
575  (Mid  Dist  rf  Fla  1973):  Kcnnrctu  v. 
ta-ipio.-i,  364  F  S 'pn  1075  (DC'"  1973); 
and  Norl,r  v  Bork  363  K  Supp  104  (DDC. 
1973)  They  fall  to  \ir.der«;larid  the  District 
Court's  sui?£;e.stlon  that  they  broueht  this 
suit  because  they  "are  not  S'ltlstled  with  the 
end  result  cf  some  conf^re'slonal  enactment.  ' 
since  they  merely  seek  ti  brlnt;  about  execu- 
tive comnllanep  with  conpres.'^lon.il  etiact- 
ments,  n^t  chanije  their  "end  result  "  They 
do  not  believe  that  the  case.i  on  congres- 
sional standing  sunport  the  proposition  that 
the  deni'I  nf  the  "effective  rit-ht  to  vote"  Is 
the  only  basis  for  such  standing  Rather,  thev 
believe  that  their  standir"  Is  founded  on  the 
n'iliifl'-ati''n  of  the'r  vo'e  bv  the  Fxecu»|ve 
Bran 'h.  en  V.e  ''vlter'a  p.do-ted  hv  the  Court 
of  An-eals  for  the  ntstrl-t  of  C'cl"mbl'<  In 
Mltrhell  V  Lniri.  -ntfird.  nr>d  on  the  f.T-t  that 
denial  cf  cm Tes-loral  standing  In  f-rcUrn 
affairs  aiid  war  powers  cares  Is  a  prescrip- 
tion for  executive  lawlessness,  since  other 
types  of  rlalntitTs  would  normally  have  even 
greater  difficulty  Batisfying  the  standing  re- 
quirement lu  5uth  cases. 
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iTiere  Ls,  of  course,  one  exception  to  the 
proposition  Just  enunciated,  namely  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  PlalntllT  Lowry,  in 
the  instant  case,  falls  into  this  category,  and 
the  decision  below  Is  silent  as  to  his  standing. 
It  is  as-iumed  that  Ihi.s  Court  v.ou  d.  If  faced 
squarely  with  the  Ksue,  upheld  phdntllf 
Lov.rys  .standing,  on  the  precedent  of  its 
one-s-'ntenie  dismls.-al  of  the  standing  ob- 
Jei.ti:)ii  in  Mti,sscu:l<  luetts  v.  Laird,  cura  at 
29  Given  tne  txtreme  lupency  of  reaching  a 
deiermli.ation  on  the  merits.  It  Is  therefore 
respectfully  suggested  that,  should  this 
Court  decide  o  reverpe  the  District  Couit  or. 
the  que.stmn  of  Justiciability,  its  remand  in- 
clude sane  guidance  to  the  District  Ccurt  on 
the  (I'lcstlGu  <.f  stai'ding.  Plaiiiti*i.".s  s  and 
read.'  to  brief  the  question  of  sta'diUT  iih're 
fully,  either  befuie  rr  after  the  Hearlii".  if 
t.ue  Court  would  find  s\ich  a  brieling  helpful, 
Keoerffully  subiaitled. 

Hhou.da  Copelcn.  D_ri;  Peierscn.  .uid 
Peter  Weiss.  <■;  center  for  Coii.<ttu- 
t'onal  Rights.  8-3  Broad-.vav.  New 
York.  New  York  10003;  (212)  674-3303, 
N.TT'y  Gertner.  Sllverelcte.  Shapiro  and 
Gertrer.  217  Lewis  Whqrf.  '  Ba-to.i, 
Arassachi.sett.s.  Atto;  tieva  for  De- 
fendant s-Res  v.  tn  den  ts. 
D.ited:  New  York,  New  Yoik,  April  1.  1975, 

FciRtiGM  Assistance  Act 

I'OI.lr-Y    V.Tril    RrsPECT    TO    INn-THLVA 

Sic.  34.  (a)  The  Congress  finrls  that  the 
c-ase-n.-c  provi'V-d  for  in  the  Pars  -itirectnent 
on  Endini,'  tie  War  and  Re  t-ruv;  p -ace  in 
Vl?tnam  has  not  been  ob'crved  bv  anv  of 
the  Vietnamece  parties  to  tl'e  co'^fl'ct.  Mili- 
tary operations  of  an  offen-^lvo  antl  dolensi\e 
niture  c  luiiiu'.'  throu"hout  South  Vietnam 
In  C..m'K.d:i.  fe  civil  war  bti  •  ecu  insurgent 
f-nes  r.:id  the  L-u  Nol  government  h.i.r  in- 
ten.sificj,  resuItin'T  in  wlc'e.-.tMead  human  .-uf- 
feriu'^  and  the  virtual  dc-'ructi-n  of  the 
Cainbodinn  economy. 

(b>  The  Congress  further  finds  that  con- 
ti'.uaticn  of  the  military  stru?''lc.s  in  South 
Vietn:'m  and  Cambodi.a  arc  not  in  the  In- 
terest  of  t!:e  parties  directly  engaged  in  the 
conflicts,  the  people  of  Indoehiua  or  w,-rld 
peace  In  crder  to  les,,cn  the  human  sutlerln- 
in  Indcc'Mna  and  to  b-ing  about  a  genuine 
peup  there,  the  Congress  urres  ai.d  requests 
the  President  and  the  Se-retnrv  cf  State  to 
undertake  the  following  measures: 

(1)  to  initiate  negotiations  with  renre- 
scntativcs  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
p!e-3  Republic  of  China  to  arrange  a  mutuallv 
pgreed-upon  and  rapid  de-escalation  of  mih'- 
tiirv  nr-istnnco  cui  the  part  of  the  three  prin- 
cmal  suppliers  cf  .-rms  and  materl.U  to  a'l 
Vie=!inmes3  and  Cambodian  partie.<-'  en-ated 
in  c-nnict:  >= -t  " 

(2)  to  urge  by  all  available  mean--  that  the 
Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic  enter  In 
nc:utiaticns  with  reprerentatives  of  the 
Khmer  Government  of  National  Union  for 
the  purp-c5e  of  arraii.uino;  an  Immediate  ceasc- 
fi-e  and  political  sctl'em^nt  of  the  conflict- 
and  to  use  all  available  means  tD  establish 
contact  with  tho  Khmer  Government  of  Na- 
tional Union  and  to  ur'e  them  to  Dartl^-ip-i'te 
m  such  negotiations.  Tlie  United  States 
•she  ukt  urge  all  CambrxHsn  parties  to  use  the 
(-cod  cffices  of  the  United  Nations  or  a  re- 
!;p"ct-d  third  crimtry  for  the  purnose  of 
bringing  an  end  to  ho.-,tilitii.-  and  r.achln.'  a 
P'Mltieai    settlement;  ° 

(3)  to  utilise  any  public  or  private  forum 
fo  np.'otlate  dlrectlv  with  renre-entatlve-  oi 
tho  Dem-cratlc  Republic  of  Vietnam  the 
ProviHicnal  Revolutionary  Government,  and 
the  R -public  of  Vieti'am  to  seek  n  new  cease- 
fire in  V.etn.Tin  and  full  compliance  with 
liie  provisions  of  the  Paris  Agreement  on 
EndiJig  the  War  and  Restoring  Pea-^c  In 
Vietnam,  Incl-.iding  a  full  liccountlng  for 
Amerlear.s  missing  in  Indochina: 

(4)  to  reconvene  the  P.sris  Conference  to 
seek  full  Implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Agreement  of  Janur.ry  27,  1973,  on  the 
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part  of  all  Vietnamese  parties  to  the  conflict; 
and 

(5)  to  maintain  regular  and  full  consul- 
tation with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  and  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  ration  at  regular  Intervals  en  the  prog- 
ress toward  obtaining  a  total  cessation  of 
iioj-iilitles  in  IndochLua  and  a  mutual  redup- 
tion  of  military  assistance  to  that  area. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    rLORID.\ 
IN-  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
tributive Education  Classes  of  America 
have  proven  to  be  an  example  of  what 
Vocational  Education  can  achieve.  As  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Ad- 
\  isory  Board  of  DECA,  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  fine  work  that 
•  tn.?se  young  Americans  have  produced. 
Recently,  DECA  students  in  Toledo. 
Ohio  undertook  a  study  of  the  food 
stamp  program  in  Lucas  County,  Ohio. 
Their  flndit-igs  are  most  enhghtening  and 
pertinent  to  any  congressional  review 
of  this  program. 

Earlier  this  session,  the  House  pre- 
vailed over  a  proposed  administration  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  basic  price  of  food 
stamps  to  all  recipients.  The  rationale  at 
the  time  was  that  such  action  would  be 
grossly  unfair  and  punitive  to  the  thou- 
sands of  individuals  and  families  who  are 
eligible  for  food  stamps.  Still,  we  must 
admit  the  program  is  not  without  its 
cases  of  fraud  and  abuse.  As  a  result  the 
GAO  has  commenced  a  review  of  the 
program  to  determine  the  magnitude  of 
these  alleged  abuses. 

These  problems  and  issues  are  touched 
upon  by  the  DECA  students  in  their 
review  of  the  program  In  the  Toledo 
area.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  at  this 
time  DECA's  recommendations  to  Fed- 
eral and  local  government  authorities, 
to  retailer,  and  to  the  recipient.  Devoid 
of  any  political  considerations,  I  feel 
their  study  underscores  the  importance 
of  broadening  the  food  stamp  program 
especially  during  these  troubled  and  un- 
certain economic  times. 
Their  recommendations  follow: 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations 
ri.co»4mi;ndations  to  the  local  and  federal 
government 
At  present,  food  stamps  are  equated  with 
welfare.  The  stigma  of  welfare  should  be 
removed  from  the  program:  a  head  of  house- 
hold with  a  low  net  Income  should  not  nec- 
essarily be  on  welfare  before  he  Is  referred 
to  a  food  stamp  center.  The  food  stamp 
program  should  be  open  to  all  those  who 
qualify  and  need  help  In  maintaining  a 
proper  diet.  If  the  federal  government  truly 
believes  In  the  food  stamp  program,  legisla- 
tors at  both  the  local  and  national  levels 
should  make  every  effort  to  see  that  the  pro- 
cram  serves  all  those  It  was  Intended  to. 
More  Information  should  be  made  available 
to  the  public  through  the  mass  media, 
especially  television  and  newspaper.  Public 
service  spots  or  announcements  about  the 
difTerent  aspects  of  the  food  stamp  program 
should  be  Instituted  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  various  televUlon  networks.  A  slogan 
should  be  developed  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
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gram.  This  would  aid  In  promotinp  public 
awareness  and  understanding.  Furtliermore. 
business,  indu-try,  and  trade  luiicns  fh.ouUI 
be  Informed  and  involved  In  helping  their 
employees  and  members  who  need  focd 
stamps  and  qualify  for  them.  Like-.vise,  au 
effort  should  be  made  to  better  Infcrni  tlie 
food  retailer.  The  federal  government  shjuld 
promptly  notify  the  retailer  of  any  eh;i  jes 
in  the  program. 

A  food  stamp  user  should  never  be  turned 

.  away  because  a  retailer  dees  not  accept  food 

stamps.  The  food  stamp  prot;ram  sl.ould  be 

attractive  enough  to  every  lood  retailer  to 

make  him   want  to   handle   food   stamps. 

The  food  stamp  program  i^h.  u:d  he  ev- 
plained  in  clear,  cor.clce  langucgc  hj  ili.it 
the  "average"  layman  can  iinclcr.=  tand  the 
criteria  used  fcr  determining  allotmc.it 
quotiis  etc.  Infonnative.  but  couf i.^e  po  teis 
describing  how  the  food  stamp  program 
works  should  be  prepared  and  inaae  a\ail- 
able  to  all  food  stores,  pest  ollices,  and  fed- 
eral buildings. 

The  focd  stamp  program  thould  have  a 
"built-in"  allowance  adjuster  or  be  reviewed 
periodically  to  provide  adjuttmeiits  f(  r  in- 
flatioiiary  periods  of  time. 

Although  unemployed  persons  -.'.  ill  nor- 
mally be  the  L  rgest  grcup  of  fo  d  stamp 
users,  the  federal  government  should  make 
an  effort  through  the  media  and  by  wcrking 
with  business.  Industry,  and  ui  ions,  (as  ex- 
plained earlier)  to  make  food  stamps  avail- 
able to  those  employed  heads  of  hcusehcld 
who  have  a  low  net  income  after  deducti- 
ble allowances. 

Since  there  is  much  confusion  about 
whsrc  fo3d  stamps  ere  obtained,  permanent 
distribution  points  should  be  established  in 
.several  lecations  t!-roughout  metropolit:ut 
Toledo.  Ideally,  food  stamps  shcu:d  not  be 
Issued  through  the  welfare  efflce  because  of 
the  "welfare  Implications".  In  some  coun- 
ties, banks  have  been  used  with  much  suc- 
cess as  distribution  points.  If  possible,  dis- 
tribution to  the  recipients  should  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  entire  month  on  an 
alphabetical  biisis  instead  of  at  the  first  of 
the  month,  only.  The  present  practice  of  dis- 
tribution only  on  the  first  of  each  month 
produces  long  lines  and  frustrated  people. 

Because  of  the  Immense  cost  of  the  focd 
stamp  program,  the  federal  government 
should  consider  employing  more  personnel 
to  administer  the  prcgram  at  all  levels,  not 
only  to  serve  all  those  who  can  cjuallfy,  but 
to  curtail  abuses  of  the  program  as  well.  To 
help  prevent  abuses  of  the  program,  "mys- 
tery shoppers"  should  be  employed  to  check 
out  food  retailers'  food  stamp  practices 
without  giving  advance  notice. 

Printed  Information  on  proper  diet  should 
be  distributed  to  food  stores  a:id  other 
places  where  the  consumer  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  It.  This  wiU  help  Insure  gcod  nutri- 
tion for  both  users  and  non-users  of  food 
stamps. 

Federal  government  should  consider  al- 
lowing some  purchases  of  paper  products 
and  soaps  that  are  necessary  in  day-to-day 
living,  since  some  focd  stamp  users  have  no 
cash  to  purchase  these  necessaries. 

Picture  Identification  cards  for  the  users 
of  food  stamps  should  be  developed  by  the 
local  control  board  to  Insure  the  prcper  use 
of  food  stamps  at  food  stores. 

The  federal  government  might  consider 
allowing  the  retailer  to  give  up  to  $1.00  worth 
of  change  for  orders  tctaling  more  than  $5  00 
instead  of  giving  scrip  to  the  food  stamp 
customer.  This  would  make  handling  food 
stamps  easier  for  both  the  customer  and  re- 
taller. 

recommendation  to   the  r.ClAILER 

The  food  retailer  should  cooperate  with  the 
local  control  board  for  food  stamps  as  fully 
as  possible.  He  should  willingly  post  any  In- 
formation the  local  and  federal  government 
has  on  the  program  for  the  consumer.  Like- 
wise, the  food  retailer  should  make  a  sincere 
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e  :orL  to  make  sure  his  employees  understand 
the  program  and  can  courteously  and  ef- 
ficiently deal  with  customers  who  use  food 
s'.anip.s.  However,  since  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  not  serving  the  lood  distributor  ..r 
hLs  customers  as  well  as  it  could  be.  ie  ,  c'jm- 
munications  problems,  milatioti.  "rrd-tape.  ' 
abuses,  l.e  sliould  "ipeak  out"  to  the  in- 
dustry and  state  and  Federal  legislatures  fc 
n'liich-ncedcd  reform. 

nrcoM.-.irNnATioNs  to  the  food  .stamp 

RFCIPIENT 

The  fo.-jd  stamp  user  should  have  paiienca 
witli  t.ie  fjod  stamp  pro-;ram  since  tiie  iium- 
Der  of  people  using  lood  stamps  ha.s  tzrowu 
rapidly  in  ine  last  fc'.v  months.  H.wevcr.  it 
i.1  the  d.uy  ot  the  fo:.d  .stamp  user  to  keep 
Informed.  He  should  constantly  checV:  t..e 
newspaper  for  any  chaiiiccs  cr  new  issues  in 
tae  program  since  the  newspaper  is  the  media 
that  deals  with  the  food  s:amp  progf-T"!  on 
a  day-to-day  basis. 

Becau.=e  "red  tape"  and  inf.atirn  are  real 
problems  for  tlie  food  stamp  user,  he  shculd 
solicit  the  aid  of  his  elected  representatives, 
as  well  as  loi  al  food  .stamp  board  to  make 
the  program  iiiore  workable  and  valuable  i  j 
him. 

To  help  jjr.  iniote  ;■(  od  .'ervicc.  t'.ie  fo-xl 
stamp  user  should  patronize  only  those  food 
stores  that  treat  the  food  stamp  u^cr  cour- 
teously and  e.Ticientlv.  He  should  likewise 
evicoui:VTe  ether  food  .-.tamp  users  to  f alloy 
these  practices.  He  should  dl'-crcetly  r.-port 
any  fraudulent  bj!ia\;or  on  the  part  of  a 
food  stamp  \iser  or  grocer  since  It  hurts  b;:t!i 
the  protuam  and  him,  Tt-e  focd  s"amn  u-tr 
should  eneoura'-e  the  food  di  =  trlbutjr  he 
patron'zes  to  lobbv  or  at  least  "speak  cut" 
for  a  review  of  the  food  stamp  pr-f/ram  at  a'l 
levels.  Such  a  review  v.ill  mandate  the  need 
for  revicions  and  Imtircvements. 


GAINFSVILT  F  RE?FRVE  UNIT  T  AKE.S 
HEALTH  CARE  TO  NEr':Dy 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

CjF    FLORIDA 
L\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  of  the  Congress  and  tho 
American  people  to  a  prosrf.m  initiated 
by  the  445th  Medical  Com])any,  U.S. 
Army  Reserves,  in  Gainesville. 

Since  the  implementation  of  "MED- 
PRO,"  the  445th's  free  medical  examina- 
tion program  in  April  1972,  unit  medics 
and  doctors  have  administered  to  more 
than  3.500  thorough  physical  examina- 
tions to  youngsters,  mostly  from  low- 
income  families,  revealing  a  range  of  ail- 
ments from  heart  defects  to  hearing 
losses. 

Publicity  and  word-of-mouth  spread 
the  good  news  of  MEDPRO,  started  by 
Lst  Sgt.  George  L.  Campbell  as  a  training 
and  recruiting  vehicle,  far  beyond  the 
city  limits  of  Gainesville. 

Tlie  unit  has  made  lab  tests,  blood 
pressure  and  dental  checks,  house  calls, 
and  physical  checkups  throughout  com- 
munities in  north  and  central  Florida. 
Skin  tests  for  tuberculosis,  blood  studies, 
visual  checks,  and  audiological  tests 
have  been  given  in  addition  to  immuni- 
zations by  the  445th.  Blacks  also  have 
received  tests  for  sickle  cell  anemia. 

In  addition  to  the  community  health 
standpoint  in  which  many  real  and  po- 
tentially serious  medical  problems  have 
been  uncovered,  this  mass  health  screen- 
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ing  has  accrued  heveral  other  sisiUificant 
benefits  involving  this  unit  in  particular 
iiitd  the  US.  Army  in  general. 

First,  the  iniai^e  of  the  U  S.  Army  has 
been  appreciably  heiglitened  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community  tiiroush  the  'good 
•'  ill"  publK'ity  and  word-o[-movnh  praise 
;  e:ieratcd  by  thp  activitie.s.  Ihe  umi  ha.s 
:■!  o  received  numeious  telephone  call.s 
i::.'i  h  tteis  or  appreciation  from  ir.divid- 
u  'i--  itp.d  coiamunily  oryani/'.ation.s. 

Second,  recruiting  problems  have  les- 
.'■eiied  a.s  the  roputaiinn  ol  tl;e  44.Ttli  ha.s 
.■'Pread. 

Third,  unit  morale,  bnih  on  an  individ- 
ual and  group  ba.sis,  has  incica.^ed  con- 
.'-idcrably.  Doing  .something  tangible  and 
beneficial  for  the  community  and  getting; 
involved  with  peojjle  v.  ho  nerd  their  ex- 
pertise, has  had  a  dvr.amij  efTect  en  in- 
dividual proficiency  levels  and  the  unit's 
overall  level  o;  ccmpetence  in  its  mission 
performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  u'ivcs  me  a  great  deal  of 
.satisfaction  to  publicly  offer  my  con':;rat- 
ulations  and  personally  commend  before 
my  colleagues  this  unit  for  a  remarkably 
.•■ucre.-sful  project. 


}IR    500.i 


HC:J.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

Or      (if  ORC.I.\ 

I.N'  iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\TIVES 
Tu'^'dai/.  April  8.  HITS 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speuker,  as  H.R. 
5005.  a  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
national  energy  conservation  and  con- 
version program,  is  now  in  mark-up  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  C.  O.  WUliam.s,  Jr . 
president.  Hangar  One.  Inc..  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Hangar  One.  Inc.  is  u  general  aviation 
corporation  affected  by  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  5005  which  would  Ln-y  a 
20-percent  exci.-e  tax  on  general  aviation 
aircraft.  I  commend  Mr.  Wifliam's  letter 
for  your  consideration: 

Hangar  O.ne.  Inc.. 
Atlanta.  Ca  .  Mnrch  :il,  IH7'. 
Congressiniiii  \V.  S.  Stuckey.  .Jr  , 
Hous  ■  of  Rt'i)rt'!ientatives, 
Wa.iliington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Cii.m.ri-:.S3.man  SruiKtv:  The  House 
Ways  ana  Me.iiis  Committee  Is  currently 
consideniiiir  HR-500o,  which  among  other 
thiiic;"',  conf.iius  a  propo.-^ed  20  Excise  Tax 
o;i  ^(ener.il  aviation  aircraft.  ThI.s  appears  to 
b_>  a  most  nnreali-.nc  and  Inecjuttable  tax 
iiiid  fails  to  consider  that  fencral  aviation 
provides  liansnortattoii  to  over  90  mllhon 
Americans  earh  year.  c>r  one-third  of  all 
inter-city  iiir  travel  pas-;eni;ers— plus  the  fact 
that  the  scheduled  airlines  .serve  only  about 
500  nirport.s  and  general  aviation  serves  some 
12.700.  This  general  avi  itlon  segment  of  our 
economy  provides  numerou.s  public  benefits 
vital  to  this  nation's  business  and  li;\s  lontr 
t.iiue  outgrown  the  Imaee  of  'the  little  yel- 
low cub."  It  contributed  some  300  mlliion 
d  'liars  in  foreign  sales  last  year  and  employs 
o-.er  a  ti'.iarter  of  a  million  people  m  manu- 
facturing;, sales,  service,  etc.  The  15.3  thou- 
sand aircraft  composing  the  general  avi.^tlon 
fle?t  consumes  only  .7  of  1  ■  of  fuel  u'^ed  in 
transportation  and  only  5';  of  that  used  by 
aviation.  The  reciprocating  aircraft  engine  in 
Itself  l.s  20  ,  more  fuel  ettlcient  that  the 
automobile,  not  counting  distance,  time,  etc  , 
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saved  m  straight,  line  travel.  The  present 
state  of  the  art  ttirblne  engine  uses  up  to 
90  less  than  its  predece.ssors  It  is  doubtful 
that  this  country's  modern-day  busUiess 
could  survive  without  a  healthy  general 
aviation  industry  and  its  supporting  base. 

Wo  readily  reroKul/e  the  overall  energy 
prohlims  contained  In  HR-5005.  but  urgently 
recommend  that  general  aviation  receive  fair 
and  equal  treatment  and  not  be  placed  In 
the  same  category  as  a  sno'.v-mobile  or  other 
"pleasure"  craft.  The  business  aircraft  is  a 
vital  bu.i)incss  tool— lel".s  treat  It  a.s  such. 

PIea.se  oppose  the  20',   Excise  Tax  on  yon- 
e;-al  aviation  contained  in   this  proposal. 
Suicerely  youi". 

CO   \Vi;  tuM!!.  Jr.. 


AMLP.ICA   NEEDS    A    STRONG    N.WY 


April  S,  1975 


HON.  ANTONIO  B^RJA  WON  PAT 

ot   i.r\M 
!.\    1  HTv  HOU.SE  OF  RKF'RESEN  I  A  !  IVFS 

Tuesday.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  -WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  several  months  in  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  .serve  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  personally  learn  more  and 
discuss  America's  defense  requirements 
vith  a  member  of  top-ranking  Defense 
Demrtment  oflicials. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  the  need 
for  America  to  remember  the  mistakes 
of  th?  past  when  we  permitted  our  de- 
fense to  be  stri'iped  in  the  name  of  econ- 
omy ar.d  detente.  The  grief  which  that 
!)Olicy  caused  us  in  Guam  when  we  found 
ourselves  helple-s  against  a  fearful  en- 
emy in  1941  will  long  be  remembered  by 
my  people.  As  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  this  is  a  mistake  I 
want  to  do  all  within  my  power  to  avoid 
rejieating.  America  must  remain  strong 
within  the  capabilities  of  our  country  to 
afford  such  action. 

I  have  grown  particularly  concerned 
in  recent  months  about  the  decline  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  Recent  announcements 
indicate  that  the  fleet  is  being  cut  back 
to  only  490  ships,  the  lea^t  number  of 
line  vessels  since  1939.  VVh'^rever  we 
turn,  the  Navy  has  been  forced  to  moth- 
ball vessels  at  a  hidden  cost  to  our  de- 
fense and  a  real  cost  to  those  who  rely 
on  the  U.S.  military  for  their  livelihood. 

Recentlv  in  Guam,  for  example,  I 
found  that  the  Navy  Las  overturned  an 
earlier  decision  to  homeport  a  destroyer 
squadron  in  the  territory.  The  reason: 
not  cnouch  money  and  not  enough  ship.s 
to  go  around.  Some  of  the  vessels  des- 
tined for  Guam  anpear  to  be  going  to 
Japan  to  replace  line  vessels  which  are 
headed  for  the  mothball  fleet. 

At  the  same  time  America  willingly 
gives  up  command  of-our  seas  to  whom- 
ever v.ants  it.  our  sworn  enemies  are 
busv  building  one  of  the  most  powerful 
navies  ever  seen.  It  is  not  a  coincidence 
that  a.s  we  rear  down  our  defense  oper- 
ations, the  Russians  have  marie  startling 
and  strong  appearnnces  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  'While  I  do 
not  hold  with  those  who  feel  that  Amer- 
ica must  police  the  world.  I  nuist  express 
my  deep  and  sincere  concern  that  we  are 
le.uing  too  big  a  gap  in  om-  defense  sys- 
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blessed  with  time  to  repair  our  over- 
sights; I  wonder  if  we  shall  be  so  fortu- 
nate next  time. 

Speaking  for  the  people  of  Guam,  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to  give 
our  defense  policies  careful  scrutiny.  We 
must  not  and  cannot  afford  to  be  second 
best  if  we  want  to  assure  our  securiiy  for 
future  generations.  Obviously.  I  am  not 
calling  for  a  "blast  the  expense"  opera- 
tirm.  Like  my  colleagues,  I  am  aware  that 
cur  economy  is  suffering,  and  that  we 
mu'  t  be  cautious  not  to  create  a  greater 
iv.ird'^n  on  the  taxpayers  than  they  can 
handle.  Security  is  of  utinost  irntjortance. 
however,  and  I  fully  intend  to  ca.st  my 
support  behind  sound  plans  which  cpII 
for  safe'-u-irdhig  both  the  economy  and 
t'lir  ability  to  defer.d  our  ,iust  intercst.s.  in 
Ih'^  Pacific. 

At  this  time.  I  in.sert  in  the  Rfcoiuj  a 
recent  editorial  written  by  the  editor  of 
th"  Oannett-owned  Pacific  Doilv  News, 
l\'r.  Joe  MuriDhv.  He  is  a  skilled  observer 
of  the  military  scene  and  h's  observa- 
tions of  the  current  state  of  the  U  .s. 
Navy  is  well  worth  reading: 

I  Frii:n  t!.e  Pacifu-  DaiU  N\'ws| 
EuijuRiAL — SiRf'Nc;  U.S.  Navy  Nii'hi 

A  cMI!  should  be  in  tbe  bone-;  cf  all  Aim-r- 
:  iij.s  today,  whether  thej  live  on  Guani.  or 
'1 1'-n-r-a.  Kans. 

We're  been  readin-  a  spate  of  st.;r:"i  tliat 
f')r  the  fir-t  time  sure  Pcrrl  Harbor  the 
U  .S.  Navy  will  have  fewer  t'^;'.n  500  s''i»)s  in 
iv.ti'-e  servlre.  Fr  mkly.  in  view  of  wjiat  seoms 
'o  be  happening;  in  the  world,  this  .s?nre,  rs. 

Il  partic-ularly  worrie.s  i!s  en  Guam.  We 
were  siirpo  ed  to  have  a  destroyer  .squadron 
homeported  here,  only  to  hnd  out  tl^ai  the 
e.oiiomic   sitviatioTi   wouldn't   allow   it. 

The  Navy  pl_ins  to  cut  its  fleet  bid:  to  •;i)0 
ships,  the  .smallest  il  has  been  tince  19.'J9. 
Among  the  ships  to  go  are  the  carriers 
Hanrork  and  Orlkany.  Also.  Inrliided  in  the 
cut  IS  the  nuclear-atta:k  submarine  Halibut. 
In  the  coming'  18  months  the  Nivy  will  dmp 
;J2  ships,  and  will  gain  only  21  new  ve-sels. 
The  Navy  is  getting  one  new  carrier,  the 
Nimitz.  Us  second  nuclear  vessel,  so  the  total 
c;'.rrier  .strength  whl  drop  from  14  to  13.  Since 
I!t(J9  the  Navy  has  cut  the  fleet  almo.^i  m 
hull  to  .save  on  operating  co'^ts  and  free  m,jre 
iiDiiey  for  a  major  construction  program. 

We  see  four  major  reasons  why  the  Navy 
s'l.nild  be  e.xpauding.  not  contracting  at  Tuih 
piiint  in  time. 

1.  The  world  energy  situation,  whith  is 
t;»liig  to  require  that  the  oceans  of  the 
world  be  e.xplored  and  exploited  for  oil.  Tliis 
is  Ijound  to  cau-e  a  rash  of  incidents. 
esjjecially  in  the  Pacine.  between  various 
countries  claiming  oil  riglit.s.  We've  alre.idv 
seen  coi-fl-cts  between  Vietnam.  Jap.iii, 
Taiwan,  and  Mainland  China  over  resour.'es 
and  areas  of  exploration.  Moreover,  the  sea 
r./u;e.s  delivering  oil  around  tlie  world  are 
going  to  have  to  be  patrolled.  e-pe.-i;illy  in 
the  event  of  any  major  conflict. 

2.  Tlie  World  Sea  Conference  apparently 
was  a  failure  m  trying  to  resolve  such  things 
as  Hshing  and  mineral  rights  in  the  sea.  Dlf- 
lerent  countries  have  claimed  different  terri- 
torial limiUs  to  the  sea.  The  old  three-mile 
zone  la  out.  Some  now  claim  12.  otrtErs  50 
and  .still  others  200.  If  the  world  community 
of  nations  cant  get  together  on  world  sea 
laws,  then  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  chaos  Is 
going  to  exibt.  Tlie  U.S.  Is  going  to  need  a 
strong  Navy,  not  only  to  protect  U.S.  rights 
but  to  help  prevent  sea  piracy  and  fights  over 
nnneral  rights  and  fishing  rights,  which  are 
bound  to  develop  In  the  years  ahead. 

■i.  The  Soviet  Navy,  despite  detente,  has 
i>uide   {^iant   strides   In   improving   its  capa- 
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blUties  to  match  Its  expanded  mis'  ions  on 
the  seas.  These  Include  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  strategic  Indian  Ocean,  places  where  the 
Soviets  had  only  a  bathtub  naval  presence 
le's  than  a  decade  ago. 

The  Soviets  have  established,  where  none 
existed  10  years  ago,  a  continuous  prerenca 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  well  in  the 
.strategically  Important  Caribbean  Sea  and 
waters  near  the  coast  of  West  Africa.  More 
importantly  to  Guam,  the  Soviet  Pacific  fleet 
al  '.o  has  been  growing  in  sire  ai^d  boldness. 
Navy  Secretary  J.  William  Middendorf  told 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
cently that  "Soviet  nuclear  submarines  armed 
with  loiv;-ran!re  nuclear  strateijic  missiles 
ri-'Ularly  patrol  our  coasts  and  their  surface 
ships  deploy  to  every  corner  of  the  world's 
oceans." 

Middendorf  said:  "There  is  direct  and 
abundant  evidence  that  the  Soviets  have 
fully  embraced  the  concept  of  sea  power 
and  have  established  themselves  as  a  major 
maritime  power."  There  are  many  who  feel 
that  the  Soviet  Navy  now  has  surpassed  the 
US.  Navy,  at  least  in  number  if  not  in  fire- 
power. 

4.  The  world  situation  in  general  has  never 
been  more  chaotic  and  never  has  the  need 
for  a  stiperior  Navy  been  more  necessary.  The 
Vicln.uu  war  goes  on  and  Cambodia  Is  likely 
to  fall  soon.  This  easily  coiUd  precipitate  the 
loss  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  U.S.  Navy 
is  at  the  scene,  ready  to  evacuate  U.S.  citi- 
zens. The  Soviet-Chinese  situation  has  not 
been  re.^olved  and  it  is  possible  that  a  major 
war  could  l^reak  out  in  East  Asia  at  any  time. 
Tlio  Chine  e  ttuestion,  too.  has  not  been  set- 
tied  We  still  have  a  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  C"!iina  and  it  is  necersary  that  our  fleet 
p.itrol  the  Straits  of  Taiwan.  The  Korean  sit- 
uation !■;  a  J  cxpio  ive  as  ever  and  thotisands 
of  American  troops  are  in  Kore.i  at  this  mo- 
mc.t.  Their  lived  depend  upon  a  ^itrong  U.S. 
Navv. 

The  situation  In  the  Mideast  Is  probably 
tl!:'  worst  of  tliem  all.  Still  ajiother  Israeli- 
Arab  war  could  break  out  at  any  time.  It  has 
happened  before,  time  and  time  again,  and 
the  U.S.  Navy  presence  there  is  essential.  Our 
entire  position  in  the  Mediterranean  East 
h:is  be:n  compromised  in  the  past  year  by 
tlie  overthrow  of  the  Greek  government  and 
the  Cyprus  war,  which  has  shaken  our  ties 
v.  ith  Greece  and  Turkey,  both  NATO  nations, 
whrre  we  had  strong  ba.ses  before. 

la  Portugal  another  revolution  may  have 
cost  us  additional  bases  and  friendly  ports. 
The  Communists  in  that  covuitry  have  made 
mas.- ive  strides  to  assume  command.  If  they 
succeed  the  U.S.  could  lose  a  base  in  the 
Azores  and  NATO  could  lose  its  western  Med- 
ierranean  anchor.  Conservative  writer  James 
Kilpatrlck  bsUeves  that  the  Mediterranean — 
loiig  a  U.S.  strong  point — may  be.  for  all  In- 
t.nt-,  and  purposes,  already  lost. 

We  must  remember  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
doesn't  have  the  British  Navy  as  a  back-up 
force  ai^ymore.  The  British  have  long  since 
left  Singapore  and  are  virtually  ineffective 
elsewhere,  except  in  protection  of  their  home 
island. 

The  balance  of  power  around  the  world  has 
indeed  shifted.  Our  thin  Navy  is  not  going 
to  be  Able  to  cope  with  these  changes.  Sec- 
retary Middendorf  and  Adm.  James  L.  Hol- 
loway,  chief  of  Naval  Operations,  stressed 
to  Congress  that  the  Navy's  obligations  have 
not  diminished,  while  the  size  of  the  fleet 
has.  "Prom  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
through  the  Middle  East  and  across  to  the 
F.ir  East,  we  find  a  catalog  of  trouble  spots 
to  which  U.S.  forces  have  reached  for  years 
In  support  of  our  diplomatic  and  peace- 
keeping efforts.  But  reaction  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult  in   the   future."   Holloway  said. 

The  people  of  Guam  have  always  been 
Navy-oriented.  It  is  a  "Navy  Island."  And 
as  an  island,  far  from  the  Mainland  VS.,  we 
have  perhaps  abnormal  fears  and  worries.  We 
want  to  see  a  strong,  effective  U.S.  Navy.  This 
seem.s  to  be  a  very  inappropriate  time  for 
silU  more  cutbacks.  Ifs  time  that  we  cltl- 
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zens  began  to  demand  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
strengthen,  instead  of  weaken,  our  Navy. 
JCM. 
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MACOS  ISSUE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

or    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  April  S,  1975 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
promises  to  Congj;ess  last  month  by  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Director  Guy- 
ford  Stever  to  immediately  terminate 
NoF's  further  use  of  taxpayers'  money  to 
aggressively  promote  and  market  out- 
r.'.geous  social  studies  curriculum  mate- 
rials throughout  the  country,  NSF  is  still 
using  1975  funds  to  continue  these  ac- 
tivities. 

NSF  is  moving  right  ahead  to  further 
promote  and  market  "Man:  A  Course  of 
Study"  (MACOS),  a  course  lor  10-year- 
olds  mainly  about  the  Netsilik  Esklm.o 
subculture  of  Canada's  Pelly  Bay  region. 
Student  materials  have  repeated  refer- 
ences in  stories  about  Netsilik  canni- 
balism, adultery,  bestiality,  female  in- 
fanticide, murder,  incest,  wife-sv.apping, 
killing  old  people,  and  other  shocking 
condoned  practices. 

NSF  plans  to  put  this  course  into  eight 
r.dditicnal  school  systems  n?xt  fall,  and 
to  promote  and  market  several  other 
controversial  social  studies  courses  in  15 
target  regions  of  the  country  through 
1976.  despite  assurances  to  Congress  by 
Dr.  Stever  to  the  contrary. 

In  addition,  completely  unknown  to 
Congress  and  again  contrary  to  Dr. 
Stever's  promise  to  the  House  Science 
and  Technology  Committee.  NSF  is  also 
continuing  a  multimillion-dollar  pro- 
motion and  marketing  effort  to  sell  a 
10th  grade  ssquel  to  MACOS  called 
'Exploring  Human  Nature. ' 

I  have  documentation,  which  I  will 
outline  here,  detailing  a  sophisticated 
and  aggressive  promotion  and  marketing 
network  being  organized  at  taxpayers" 
expense  to  induce  local  schools  to  use 
this  new  course  on  human  behavior  and 
other  curriculum  materials  developed 
with  NSF  funding  by  Educa  tion  Develop- 
ment Center,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Immediate  NSF-EDC  goals  are  to 
promote  and  sell  these  explosive  courses 
to  1,900  schools  in  every  State  within 
2  ye?irs. 

It  is  absolutely  unacceptable  for  NSF  to 
continue  using  taxpaj'ers'  money  for 
aggressive  promotion  and  marketing 
activities  for  their  own  preferred  social 
studies  courses,  undercutting  competi- 
tion from  regular  textbook  publishing 
houses. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
documentation  of  NSF's  role  In  pro- 
moting MACOS,  "Exploring  Human  Na- 
ture," and  related  social  studies  courses 
that  are  infuriating  citizens  eveiTvvhere : 
National  Science  Focnd.^tion  Role  in  the 

Development  and  Marketing  of  "M.\-n:  A 

Course  of  Study"  (MACOS) 

DEVELOPMENT    PHASE — I  9  0  3- B  7 

March  26,  1963 
NSP  grant  of  $91,440  funded  first  Educa- 
tion Development  Center,  Inc.  MACOS  pro- 
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posal  of  Dr.  Jerome  S.  Bruner,  et  al.,  to  de- 
velop a  one-year  experimental  5th  grade 
social  studies  course. 

Marcti    19G3-DecciiihrT   1967 

NSF  approved  successive  MACOS  dcvelop- 
meut  grants  totaling  $4,7!)7.3ao  for  thli  ex- 
peiinienlal  program. 

December   UI'JT-Si'ijt-  >nccr   lyO'J 

EDO  NSF  offered  MACOS  to  00  commercial 
publishers,    who    all    rejected    the   course. 

EDC  NSF  .-reeded  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment Associates,  lii"..  prlva'e  publishing 
lirm  in  Washington  headed  hv  Dr.  WiUard 
Wirtz. 

NSF  gave  Curriculum  Development  Asso- 
ciates, inc  .  an  80  per  cent  disi  ount  on  royal- 
ties owed  to  the  federal  government  from 
commercial  proceeds  of  MACOS  sales  to  make 
MACOS  commercially  vlatDle. 

MACOS  became  commeroiaHy  available-  i;i 
September,  1969.  Education  Developmeiit 
Center,  Inc..  and  the  National  Scieiice 
Foundation  have  since  jointly  provided 
promotional  and  marketing  a'^siciance  and 
teacher  training  to  the  tune  of  $2.166.00i». 

IMPLEMENTATION     PH.\bE — laCT-  7  5 

Ihe  National  Science  Foundation  has 
funded  91  .sepan  le  awards  totaling  .<-2. 166.900 
to  ijroniote  and  market  MACOS.  N.'SF  lundeci 
fill  but  one  of  these  MACOS  promotion  ac- 
tlvi'.es  to  help  Curriculum  Developmeiit  As- 
soriates.  Inc.,  market  MACOS  alter  th" 
cour.'-e    becan'e    comnicrcially   available. 

NSF-tunded  promotion  aiid  marketing  ac- 
ti'.itief.  conducted  for  the  pviblisher  by  Edu- 
cation Dv\elopmeiit  Center,  Inc  .  have  con- 
.sisted  ol : 

Region  il  educa'.or  co-'fcren.^rs  to  promote 
llie  EDC  .  ocial  .-tudies  philosophy  and 
MACO.S   currictilum  material-. 

Creation  of  85  strategicallv-lu-ated  uni- 
versity co-.iters  to  train  teachers  in  the  EDC 
social  studiL-s  pliilo.-ophy  and  u-e  o:  .MACOi 
in  the  classroom. 

Establhhing  educator  networks  to  over- 
come local  resistance  to  replacing  traditional 
ed'.ication  methods  and  objeciives  with  thi" 
and  other  experimental  social  science  pro- 
grams developed  by  psycho'ogists  and  social 
anthropologists  with  NSF  fuud.s. 

Arranging  ^vith  many  unlver^ilies  to  t;ne 
teachers  special  graduate  credit  for  attend- 
ing and  completing  EDC  NSF  MACOS  semi- 
nars. 

NSF  grants  for  a'^ademlc  papers  promo* - 
lug  the  MACOS  philosophy,  which  have  been 
included  l'\  national  education  Journals  and 
presented  by  EDC  officials  in  lectures  b"for« 
national   profe-sional   educator  conventions 

Obtaining  agreements  from  professional 
teacher  orgaui.-atlons  to  help  tipgrade  teach- 
ers engaged  m  EDC  MACOS  curriculum  ac- 
tivities. 

Grants  to  university  professors  In  t.-irg^t 
areas  for  actual  introduction  of  the  MACOS 
curriculum  and  other  EDC  social  science 
programs  Into  entire  local  school  systems. 

NSF  funding  of  these  promotional  activi- 
ties for  "Man:  A  Course  of  Study"  helned 
Curriculum  Development  Associates,  Inc  , 
and  Education  Development  Center  sell  the 
course  to  more  than  1.700  elementary  schools 
in  47  states. 

NSF    MACOS    cr.\NTS — 197.5 

NSF  announced  19  social  science  impltinon- 
tation  projects  totaling  $697,079  on  Jan.  15, 
1975.  The^e  grants  for  the  implementation, 
promotion,  and  marketing  of  MACOS  and 
related  social  science  programs  throughout 
the  nation  are  scheduled  for  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1975,  with  some  to  be  spent  In  1976. 

NSF  plans  to  allow  these  un=pent  grants 
for  future  MACOS  and  other  Implementation 
projects  to  be  expended,  despite  NSF  Director 
Guyford  Stever's  March  17  commitment  tc 
House  Science  and  Teclinology  Chairman 
Olln  E.  Teague  to  suspend  all  such  NSF  Im- 
plementation activities. 

NSF  awards  that  wUl  put  MACOS  into 
eight    additional    school    systems    next    fall 
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l.)t.\l  $82,315.  They  Include  granU  to  the  fol- 
lowing universities: 

GMjrgia  Stnte  Unlvrrolty— Atlanta  public 
schools. 

Calirornla  State  University.  Northrldge  — 
I  03  Angeles,  Palm  Sprlng.s,  and  Saugu.s  schO(jl 
districts. 

State  Uiiiver-sity  of  New  York,  Genesco — 
Livingston,  Wyoming,  and  Steuben  Couniy 
Iiublic  schools. 

University  of  Pennsylvania— Delaware  Val- 
ley public  .schools 

NSF  awards  lur  addltlon.il  luMire  piviino- 
lun  and  marketing  projects  for  M.ACOS  and 
related  social  science  programs  totaling 
.i:93.750  went  lo  !5  reclpient,s.  Tlie-re  MACOiS 
projects  will  consist  of  educator  conferences 
held  by  Educarlon  Development  Center.  Inc  , 
univer~itv  regional  woK-cshop.,,  und  teacher 
seminars  ro  promote  and  di-,semnia  e  ^I.^CO.S 
and  related  EDC  social  studies  programs 
tnr:)ughoui  areas  targeted  by  EDC  and  Cur- 
riculum Development  Associates.  Inc.  Recipi- 
ents of  these  awards  are; 

Education     Development     Center      Inc    - 

.-Vmenciu  UiUve-sity  Field  Staff— S49,904. 

.Arkansas  State  University^$30,182. 

California  State  Uiiiversitv,  Northridue  - 
»52.6or-. 

Stanford  University —429. t'.'i2. 

Stxte   UnHersity  of  New   York,  Genesfo 

:<-!8.2fi2 

t.'niversiiy     uf     C:>lorado     (two     grailtst 

>i  29.209. 

Univer-ity  of  Georgia— $15,200. 

University  of  Iowa — *  17,80 1. 

University  of  Kentuckv- «:52..5]8 

Unlversliy  of  Michigan-  .441,384 

WaAhington  State  Uiilversltv  ilwo 
t;ran',)— if3.I77. 

Wichita  State  Univei-.-itv-  $21,513. 

The  National  Science  Foundarlon  has  a'so 
(un:led  a  <i.)26  «on  rield  evaluati'>n  of  MACOS 
to  help  EDC  and  Curriculum  Development 
As-ociate-.  Inc  ,  the  cour.-^es  commercial  pub- 
lisher, to  revise  the  program.  This  NSF- 
lumled    evaluation    will     continue    through 

I  lie  evahiation  consists  of  student  and 
tearher  interviews  in  schools  using  M.'VCOS. 
student  testing  and  questionnaires,  cla=.s- 
r  om  Ob  ervatlon.  and  related  investigative 
work  A  team  of  psychLitrtsts  and  .social  .scl- 
tntits  headed  by  Antioch  University  Profes. 
tor  Ru--ell  Cort.  the  NSF  grant  recipient  Is 
domi  the  studv. 

Students  in  MACOS  clas-es  are  being  com- 
pred  wi'h  students  not  enrolled  in  the 
^tACOS  curru-ulum  to  determine  whether 
^'ACOS  stvidents  have  achieved  the  desired 
•  Hiuiged  attitudes  and  viilues  conceived  bv 
the  developers  nf  MACOS  The  evaluation 
will  determine  ways  to  strengthen  behavioral 
te-hnioues  of  the  M^COS  pro-ram  to  more 
fi'llv  ach'eve  the  psychological  and  social 
goals  outlined  in  MACOS  teacher  guides  by 
Jerome  Bruuer.  B.  F  Skinner,  and  other 
developers  of  the  exDerimental  5th  grade 
!-o  i.i!   studies  curriculum 
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April  S,  197. 


>".<1H..N.AI.  ScllMK  F0INDATI...N  R0I.F  IN  TIIF 
DiVtLOH.MfNT  SSU  M<lRIitTINr.  OF  '  E.XPI.OR. 
IVG    HVM.AN    NxTrRK 

t)>.VHOPMENT  PHASE— laVO-  197* 
February  27.  1970 
A  Nitlonal  Science  Foundation  grant  of 
*2.486.890  funded  the  five-year  development 
of  Education  Development  Center.  Inc.  ex- 
perimental 10th  grade  social  studies  course 
■  E.xploring  Human  Nature." 

•  Exploring  Human  Nature"  is  the  high 
.school  sequel  U)  the  NSF-funded  EDC  experi- 
mental 5th  grade  social  studies  program 
■Man:  A  Course  of  Study'  (MACOS),  and 
incorporates  some  of  the  MACOS  materlal.s 
on  the  NetsUlk  Eskimo  Principal  developer 
of  "Exploring  Human  N.iture"  was  Irven  De- 


Vore.  a  Harvard  anthropologist,  who  helped 
e.xperimental  psychologist  Jertme  S.  Bruiier 
develop  MACOS. 

IMPLEMENTATION    PHASK 1973-1970 

NSF  funded  12  university  .school  district 
teams  to  serve  as  regional  centers  for  pro- 
motion, marketing,  and  pilot-testing  of  'Ex- 
ploring Human  Nature"  during  the  1973  74 
school  ye.ir.  NSF  awards  were  also  made  for 
conferences  and  workshops  to  promote  the 
course,  totalini;  more  than  $60,00 J 

The  NSF-iunded  regional  centers,  wliich 
also  c;nduct2d  Implementatirn  activities  lor 
"Man:  A  Course  of  Studv'  (MACOS)  and 
•People  and  Technologv'  ,  included: 

California— Contra  Costa  Public  Schools, 
Ple.isant  HiU,  California  State  University, 
Northrldge. 

Colorado— Colorado  Womens  C.  Hege  Den- 
ver. 

Florida— University  of  North  nonda, 
Jrtck.-onville. 

Indiana — Indianii  University,  Bl.jotnmg- 
lon. 

Massachusetts — Boston  University. 

Mlclllgan— University  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Aihor,   Wayne  State   UnlversUy,   Detroit. 

Minnesota — Social  Studies  Service  Center, 
Muu}iapolls. 

New  York— State  University  of  New  York, 
Genesco. 

Oreguii— University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

Tex. IS— Texas  Sou'liern  Univer.sltv,  Hou- 
ston. 

NSF  funding  for  "Explorhig  Huniaii 
Nature  '  allowed  pilot-testing  of  tlie  course 
lu  10th  grade  classrooms  throughout  the 
norlheasi.-rii  U.S.  in  1974.  This  also  Involved 
extensive  additional  nat.onal  promotl,  n  and 
disseniiiialion  of  the  program. 

NSF  announ-ed  a  i9,)  m.i  grant  to  Edu.a- 
tlo  I  Development  Center.  Inc..  on  Jan.  15, 
1975,  which  Minded  the  s  to-.d  pha.'e  of  pro- 
motion und  marketln-  of  ■Expioring  Hiunan 
Natiire  •  and  nine  r.ther  lelatecl  EDC  social 
science  programs.  The  marketin-,'  strategy 
announced  in  tlie  NSF-approved  EDC  grant 
propcsal  Included  establl.shmg  key  target 
regions  and  localities  throughout  fiie  U.S.  as 
a  tir.st  step  towards  implenunting  "Explor- 
ing Human  Nature  '  In  every  US  high  school. 
They  include:  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida. Ge-irgia.  Maine,  M.u-yland,  Ma.ssachu- 
setts.  New  HampshL-e,  New  Jersev.  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island! 
South  Cardi'ia.  Vermont.  Virginia,  Wa.-li- 
In^ton,  ai.d  District  of  Columbia. 

NSF  lundin;?  for  "Exploring  Human 
Nature-  under  Its  1975  grant  provides  for  a 
series  rf  promotion  conference's  to  train  local 
school  administrators  and  teachers  in  the 
EDC  ><;cial  studies  philosophy  over  the  next 
18  monihs.  Conferences  are  sch.dtiled  as 
follows: 

June  22-28.  1975— Promotion  conference 
tor  40  s?hool  administrators  and  additional 
teacher  lead  rs  from  Eastern  coastal  states. 
SfUtemhrr.  J975-June.  1976— Two  separate 
promotion  conferences  for  school  adminis- 
trators iind  teacher  leaders  to  promote  addi- 
tional EDC  social  science  curricula. 

Jul-,  27 -Augu^'  9.  1975— EDC  will  establish 
an  NSF-funded  national  Implerientatlon  net- 
work of  educato-s  to  promote  the  marketing 
of  "Exploring  Human  Nature."  Eight  teams 
of  univet-sity  personnel,  administrators,  and 
teacher  leaders  will  be-  trained  for  key  roles 
in  Implem  ntlng  the  program.  The  team  will: 
Conduct  di.s.semln.nion  workshops  in  l>>e)r 
local  areas  to  promote  EDC  .social  science 
ci'riiculum  pro:;rams. 

Provide  the  nuceui  of  a  growing  national 
educator  network  to  promote  and  market 
'Exploring  Human  Nature,"  '.Man:  A  Course 
of  Studv."  and  other  rel.ited  EDC  so-  lal  sci- 
ence programs. 

COALS  — 197  5-1976 

The  atinounced  goals  approved  by  NSF  for 
tlie  pnunotluu  and  marketing  of    Explorlig 


Human  N.iLure, "  "Man:  A  Course  of  Study  '• 
and  other  EijC  curricula  In  Education  De- 
velopment Center  NSF  grant  number  PE375- 
01635  Included: 

Implementing  "Exploring  Human  Natui-e". 
MACOS.  and  related  EDC  currinila  with  NSF 
iundlng  in  a  mininntm  of  1.930  additional 
cla;;rooms.  in  500  school  dutrics.  In  50 
states. 

Maxlml.tlng  the  Impact  of  EDC  goals  for 
edu.-ational  and  .soil  u  change  b-  obtaining 
the  broadest  po.s.slble  disremlnation  of  ED  J 
course  muerials  through  regional  netw..rks 
established  and  trained  a,  NSF-funded 
promotion  conlercnces  and  teacher  work- 
shops. 

To  achieve  tlie  e  goals: 

Existing  EDC  loral  educatcr  network  team, 
must  have  sponsored  Spring  1975  rromotion 
workshops  involving  a  minimum  of  20 
leacher-administrator  teams  from  at  le.ist 
10  school  district.;  in  one-day  programs  de- 
-scribing  and  soliciting  th^lr  Involvement  in 
•Exploring  Hum.ui  Nature,"  ".Man:  A  Coui':e 
oi  Study."  and  other  EDC  curricula. 

From  th?  e  promotion  workshops,  three- 
member  .e.im,  consisting  of  one  college  an.1 
two  .school  distrl:t  teachers,  were  lo  be 
selected  for  the  July  22-Augu-t  17,  1975,  EDC 
conference  in  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  i.i  become 
additional  teams  in  the  EDC  networi:. 

."Vil  participants  ot  the  NSr-funded  EDJ 
promotion  network  conferen.es  scheduled 
for  1975-1976  have  a  cjinmitment  to  arrange 
and  staff  two  full-day  staff  dev.ljpmen' 
work,iiop  .  in  their  local  areas  for  a  miaimum 
of  20  teachers  and  o;her  schcol  di;tr.ct  per- 
•s^-iiinel  to  promote  at  least  two  of  the  EDC 
social  science  courses  included  in  the  con- 
ference programs. 

Netwoik  i.->ams  must  iiivol.e  a  minimum 
of  th:co  local  area  classrooms  and  teacLcrs 
in  each  IDC  course  during  flie  1975-197*) 
.school  year  and  provide  teaclier  education 
and  tec.inual  iissi.vtancc  on  a  regular  basis. 
EDC  network  teams  mu.st  conduct  at  leas' 
'luee  promotion  confercnres  during  tlie  19  i5- 
1976  sliool  year  involving  at  lea.sl  12J  par- 
ticipants from  area  schools.  These  sessions 
are  e.xpected  to  lead  to  the  Introduction 
of  each  EDC  social  science  cour.se  in  a  mini- 
mum of  20  additional  cla.ssrooms. 

All  EDC  network  teams  trained  with  NSF 
funds  must  maintain  con;stant  liaison  with 
Education  Development  Center,  .tnc,  and  co- 
ordinate regional  promotion  activities  with 
tiie  national  dis.ssminatlon  effort. 

In  addition.  Education  Development  Cen- 
ter received  NSF  approval  in  Us  grant 
prospectus  to: 

Lobby  for  "Exploring  Human  Nature," 
"Man:  A  Ctnirse  of  Study"  and  other  EDC 
NSF  .social  science  courses  among  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  which  provides  sup- 
port ;;ervlccs  and  financial  assistance  to  locnl 
.school  districts  and  employ  personnel  who 
help  local  school  districts  introduce  new 
curriculum  programs. 

Seek  arrangements  with  professional  edu- 
cation associations,  such  as  the  National  Ed\i- 
catlon  As.soclatlon,  and  participate  in  a 
minimum  of  four  national  conventions  of 
professional  education  associations  during 
each  year  of  the  NSF  grant  to  promote  :iikI 
market  EDC  social  science  curricula. 

FITTURE    NSF    FUNDING 

NSF  commitments  of  more  than  $1,275,000 
for  a  third-year  promotion  and  marketing 
phase  for  "Exploring  Human  Nature"  were 
outlined  In  the  NSF-approved  EDC  grant 
prospectus  number  PES75-01635.  These  In- 
clude : 

$150,000  to  train  ID  additional  university/ 
.school  district  teams  to  promote  the  course 
for  high  school  adoption  and  hold  educator 
workshops  In  local  areas. 

Between  $1. 050,000-$  1.2t)0.000  for  separate 
NSF  funding  of  approximately  30  regional 
s'h(K)l   district   and,  or   teacher   projects   to 
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promote  and  dis.seminate  "Exi-^'rinc;  Human 
Natiiie"  and  other  related  EDO  .social  science 
curriculum  programs. 

In  addition,  the  EDC  promotion  outlined 
in  the  PES76-01635  grant  prospectus  ap- 
iiroced  by  NSF  grants  for  tlielr  own  activi- 
ties over  an  indefluite  tiiiie  to  support  the 
(irouiotional  und  nuirke''i!g  m'Uls  for  EDC 
SO'  '111  .science  cu.rrlciila. 


(From  the  Wa'shington  Stu.'-Nccs,  Apr.  X. 

1975) 
It  11  titNc  in  f.M-Gl^At'tRs  Asofi  EsKIMo- 

SlVLK  Si.K 

(By  James  J.  KUpatritki 

Over  tiie  pi<st  10  yer<v.s,  tHe  NniioiLnl  Sci- 
i'lice  Koundation  hiis  pfnti  out  inoio  than 
.'^6.5  million  in  public  fuitda  for  the  devel- 
opm;-nt  and  promotion  of  a  .social  studies 
(oiu.se  Intended  for  u.se  at  the  fifth-gradf< 
level.  Tlie  cour.r.e  is  now  under  attack  in  the 
H'H'se  of  Representrtlivfs  J'he  nitittor  nier- 
.is  your  attention. 

The  row  has  lo  do  v.ith  •'M.ui:  A  Course 
i.t  Study."  known  lor  .short  6s  MACOS.  The 
■  eaihing  materiuls  were  de\c>loi)ed  under  an 
NSF  grant  by  Cuniculcm  Dt-velopment  As- 
Micitite.s,  a  private  Waphire'on  firm.  Dr. 
leroine  Bruner,  bu  enperimenta!  psychol- 
ogist long  Identified  wUh  H.irvard  and  later 
with  Oxloid  Uiiiversiiy,  vfis  in  cl'.iuge  of  the 
Midertaking. 

Work  began  en  MACC-fS  in  lOCK.  In  1970 
ti.e  (oaipleted  cotirse  of  r-tf.d;,  Ijccame  avail- 
nble.  Since  then,  an  t-stjiuiited  1,700  schools 
hnif  jiut  it  into  u  e.  Son.e  .schf>ol  districts 
i»i-.vp  tried  MACO.S  nuci  dlswirdcd  ii  tuidfi' 
parental  fire. 

Mticli  of  the  coui-se  c>l  . 'itdy  deals  wttli 
■.iiiiiniUs.  birds  atid  fls-h.  'l'.:f  niosL  contiO" 
.ei-.sial  poriion  has  to  oo  v.itli  tlie  Nclsllik 
Eskimos,  whose  tribal  ch.p.racterlstles  are 
.  jipio. ingly  examined.  Ct-ngressman  John 
H  C^oiilan  of  Arizona  hHs  catalogued  some 
•  ■i  these  characteristics:  adultery,  bestiality, 
iiunihallsm,  incest,  iiilauticide,  murder,  re- 
lei'ce.  robbery  and  v.ffe-.swapping.  Children 
.■:e  encouraged,  tlsroutih.  "roie-pl;i>  ing,"  to 
cnipnthize  with  the  E.si;»n'.o.s. 

Coiilan  lirovide.s  thi.s  quotation:  "Husbands 
na\e  a  very  free  lumd  in  then  uiarried  life 
imd  It  is  considered  to  he  quite  in  order  for 
tlieni  to  have  intercourse  uuli  any  woman 
•.  hei'ever  there  is  an  opportiuilty." 

.^  number  ol  pr(>Ries.-ive  and  liberal  cdu- 
cuUiis  have  praised  the  coiirse  of  study  be- 
cause "it  raises  value  issue.s,"  and  "It  doesn't 
tell  children  how  to  think."  Critics  contend, 
io  the  contrary,  that  the  \alues  promoted  by 
MACOS  are  not  regiirclcd  as  values  except  by 
!i  highly  soDhisticated  minority;  and  they 
say  the  barely  concealed  purpose  of  MACOS 
i.s  indeed  to  teach  children  hov  to  think — 
to  think,  thill  Is.  as  Ei-unf-.-  n'ciild  like  them 
to  (htnk. 

Questions  arise.  To  judge  from  Conlan'S 
compUntion  of  complaints  across  the  coun- 
!iy.  the  content  of  this  courte  of  study  as- 
suredly Is  offensive  to  Utuxd.eUs,  perhaps 
'iiousands,  of  narenls. 

Bid  the  NSF  have  niiy  resfiC'iisibUity,  once 
it  had  agreed  to  pet  Into  this  thing,  for  the 
course  content?  The  question  arises  because 
the  NSP  diieclor,  H.  Guj-ford  Stever.  last 
v.'t-ek  yielded  to  the  outcries  from  Conlan  and 
Iroiit  Olin  E.  Teague  of  Texas.  Stever  tenta- 
tively agreed  to  cut  off  current  ns  well  as 
future  funding  for  MACOS.  Five  Democratic 
'iberala  promptly  howled  "censorship."  I 
think  the  liberals  are  wTone.  I£  the  NSF  isn't 
accountable  for  spending  our  money  on 
MACOS,  who  In  the  world  is? 

Finally,  the  most  serious  quettic-n:  Is  It 
V.  ise  for  the  Federal  Oovermnent,  through 
NSF  or  any  other  agency,  to  commission  the 
f.'rlting  and  promotion  of  any  textb(x>k6  At 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•all?  Is  this  not  an  ominous  echo  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  promulgation  of  official  scien- 
tific theory? 

It  seems  so  to  me.  For  my  own  pfvt,  I 
RBx  repelled  by  the  manlpulfttive  theories  of 
such  behavioral  scientists  as  Bruner  and 
B.  F.  Skinner.  Skinner's  stuff  gives  me  the 
creeps.  But  even  if  they  were  propounding 
aound  doctrine,  they  would  have  no  right  to 
pursue  academic  freedom  with  the  people's 
mone.v.  Once  the  notion  is  accepted  that 
government  has  power  to  comiiiission  and  to 
subsidize  textbooks  in  social  sc  ieuce,  we 
move  a  .sis-uiiicnut  htep  doau  ';<e  itii.d  'o 
1984, 
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A.aJESTOFSOUTHKOnr'AN 
MINISTERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINWESO. /v 
.':;   IH(:  HOUSE  OF  RErRK.--..M  .Vi  fv.  >  S 

Tucadaii.  Apiil  8,  1'JTj 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  depp:  v 
concerned  over  the  arrest  la%t  Friday  of 
two  Kprean  ministers  in  Seoul.  The  t^vo, 
Rev.  Kim  Kwan-suk  and  Rev.  Park 
Hyuiig-Kyoo,  were  among  a  large  num- 
ber oi'  Koreans  I  met  during  a  vi.sit  to 
Seoul  la.st  week.  They  were  orrested  2 
day.'i  after  I  departed  Seoul.  Reverend 
Kim  i.«  .'^ecretai'j'-generiil  of  the  National 
Council  ot  Churches  of  Korea  and  Rev- 
erend Paik  was  just  relea.sod  from  prison 
in  February  along  wii'i  other  political 
prisonf-r.s.  Both  clergymen  have  been 
knoHU  in  Korea  for  their  criticism  of 
the  Park  government.  I  was  assured  by 
the  South  Korean  Minister  of  Jastice 
that  Koreans  would  not  be  arrested  or 
inteirogatt'd  as  a  result  of  meeting  \\ith 
me. 

Tlie  purpose  of  my  n^it  to  Kore;^'  Vi«s 
to  investigate  report.s  of  violations  ot  in- 
ternational standards  of  human  rights 
by  the  Government  of  South  Korea,  and 
to  evaluate  my  findings  in  relation  to 
overall  U.S.  interests  in  South  Korea. 
The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  contains 
sense  of  Congress  provisions  against 
military  and  economic  aid  to  coimtries 
which  hold  political  prisoners  and 
against  military  aid  to  countries  whose 
governments  show  a  consistent  pattern 
of  gross  \'iolations  of  internationally 
recognized  standards  of  human  rights. 

I  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  hos- 
pitality by  the  government  officials  I  met. 
During  my  visit  a  number  of  students 
who  claimed  they  had  been  tortured  in 
prison  were  taken  out  of  Seoul  by  gov- 
ernment officials  for  a  "sightseeing  ex- 
cursion to  tlie  countryside"  so  that  I  v.'as 
unable  to  meet  them.  And  when  I  arrived 
at  the  home  of  an  American  Embassy  of- 
ficer to  meet  some  former  legislators  who 
claimed  that  they  also  had  been  tortureci 
in  prison,  I  learned  that  all  had  been  de- 
tained inthe  ir  homes.  Tliereupon  I  vis- 
ited the  home  of  one  of  the  detainees  and 
found  men  standing  outside  the  front 
door  whom,  he  said,  had  prevented  him 
from  leaving.  I  met  other  Koreans  who 
told  me  that  prior  to  my  arrival  in 
Seoul,  Korean  CIA  ofiBclals  had  urged 
them  not  to  see  me.  But  \\hen  I  met 


Piinie  Ministei'  Kim  Chong-pil.  he  stated 
that  duiiut;  my  visit  I  was  free  to  ste 
anyone. 

In  liglit  of  these  indicatloiii  of 
Korean  Government  misgivings  about 
Koreans  meeting  with  me,  tlie  arrc-t  ot 
Revet  end  Kim  and  Reverend  Park  ,iu.st 
2  da.^s  after  I  left  should  be  a  cause  for 
concern  by  our  colleagues  in  Congress.  1 
am  deejily  impressed  by  the  will  and 
capacit.%  of  the  Korean  people  to  defend 
themst  I'.ps,  to  develop  their  economy  and 
to  bui'.ri  democracy.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Uitited  Si.ttes  will  be  ab'e  to  help 
Korei*  move  forward  m  all  tiiree  ol  these 
endeavors  at  the  same  time.  Many  of  our 
colleague'^  are  coitcerned  about  the  re- 
pressive Dolicies  ot  the  Park  Government. 
A  cor.fi.iuttlion  of  .such  policies  can  lead 
to  dangerous  instability  within  Soutli 
Korea  uwd  Korea  s  i^ilation  in  the  inter- 
national coinniunit.w  This  would  ho 
tragic. 


FAIiM  BILL  -SHOULD  Bh'  VETOED 


L.S 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

(.1     r;  ,V    VOKl.. 

i.-vi  iHL  HOUSE  OF  KEPRES'u.N' ATi  ;• 
Ti>r.<iduv.  April  8.  1975 

Ml.  PtYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  t'ae 

leave   to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

RKcoi^n.  I  offer  tlie  following  article  tor 

the  ci.'ii-'-idenition  of  my  coUeagxies: 

I  From  Nev..-'il<iy,  Apr.  3,   IftTii) 

Tat  Fapm  Biil  Dcsekvls  a  Vf-ro 

^'jet-idei;'.  Ford  has  threatened  to  M-'r. 
fc'-ery  new  cf'Ogressional  spending  me&siue 
thHv  isn  t  connected  wuh  eneit,v  or  na- 
tional security.  We  hc>pe  he  st.'irts  by  veto- 
ing the  Jii.ui  bill  Congress  vviil  tend  io  the 
Whit:.'  Hou^s  ^hort].\  alter  it  returii.-  frou\ 
I'a'-ler  recoils. 

Food  price.'-  Ht  t)ie  tarin  level  dropped  In 
M.'inh  Jor  the  fiiih  strai^lil  inc>nth,  which 
meaiLE  ic  should  be  only  a  miitter  ol  tiii-.e 
until  supermarket  prices  begin  coming  dovn. 
The  fiii)u  bill  would  send  them  higher  in- 
stcfid.  l\'i^  true  that  farmero  have  had  a 
touirh  ^■.■. liter — it  the  ba^ib  oi  c^tinparisoi^.  i> 
ihe  last  two  yenrs,  when  larm  income  fei 
ill!  .'-orts  cif  records.  But  the  Agriculture 
Depart  uient  think'*  farm  prices  have 
bottomed  ovX.  while  Iarmei.s'  costs  adually 
declined  last  month. 

liis  version  cd  the  faini  price  .-.ippoit  b'll 
thai  passed  the  Hou.'-e  is  bad  enough,  and 
we're  glad  hve  meiiibeia  of  Loiic  iirland'.-. 
congres'-ionul  delegation  voted  ifgainst  )t 
(Represent athe  Normau  Lent  didn't  vote). 
But  the  Senate  \ei'sioii  Ls  e\en  worse.  1» 
slreiches  out  some  provisions  of  what  was 
suppovsed  to  be  short-term  'emergency"  lei;- 
islatiou  o\tT  th.iee  years.  The  Senate  even 
v.eut  ho  lar  an  to  proo  up  the  co.^t  (tf 
tobhccc> — a;  a  time  wheu  Congress  It  fund- 
ing letearch  to  stamp  ou'  cancer. 

■Ihe  larm  bill  would  ccit  the  fedoal  treu-- 
ury  find  coiisumer.j  $10  billion,  the  AgriC'.il- 
tuie  Department  estimate.^.  Havinc  jur-t 
etificted  th?  !iigge.-t  tpx  cut  in  history,  Con- 
rrresH  can  no  loncjer  afford  to  lavish  funds  on 
a  special-interest  group  while  millions  ol 
other  Americans  are  dependent  on  food 
stamps  for  survival.  We  don^t  go  alonj;  with 
Foi'd's  thient  to  use  the  veto  on  all  congres- 
sional spendii.t;,  but  the  farm  bill  c-ertntuly 
oeseri.c-s  il. 
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THE  HOLOCAldT  MUST  BE 
KEMEMBEIIED 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

<JF    NEW    Y(TK 

T.-:  i  HF  HOUSE  OF  REPurs^N":  A  ri\  ts 
Tu-'fdtv.  April  H.  J 975 

Mr  SOIj^RZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  U, 
104.J.  allied  soldiers  lib^^ratod  the  In- 
famous Buchenwuld  concentration  cuiip. 
It  scctns  hard  to  believe  tiiat  il  wii.s  only 
30  years  a^-'o — aitcr  the  liLeration  of 
Bu.hcn'Aaid.  Dachau.  Aasciiw-itz,  B-jr- 
rrcn-Belsen,  Treblinka,  and  the  variou.s 
other  Nazi  death  Ccimr-s  whose  name.s 
are  ISrmly  ctcheri  in  the  annals  of 
demonoloiiy— tJiat  liie  world  Itil'y  ual- 
ized  the  nature  and  cxttnt  ut"  the  horr'jrs 
ol  Hitlerism. 

It  is  my  belief  tiiat  Uio  holccmi.t  sheds 
fi  -rir^'i-.l  deal  oi'  insis^ht  into  the  nature 
cl  the  human  condition.  Indeed.  I  would 
CDntcnd  that  the  Eurupoaa  J;.-.vi.'^li  C.;i!i- 
niunity  in  World  War  II  i.s  one  of  the 
central  e.xistfntijl  fact.s  in  th,?  history 
of  mankind.  Tlie  syntcmaiic  s'aughter  of 
6  million  men.  women,  and  clnldreu — 
id  m  other  ren^ori  than  they  were  Jew- 
i'Ji  — is  V  .-liockin:;  indication  of  the 
depths  of  depravity  to  vhich  the  hurr.an 
:-vh  it  can  .vink. 

Although  the  nra.ss  murder  of  tlie 
European  Jcwisli  Comri:unity  my  ha'.e 
been  at  the  hand  oi  the  Na;'i.'^.  let  no  one 
mistake  th"  fiict  that  iv  could  hunren 
tlsc'vhore  ns  well.  The  German  nation, 
forever  mnrkcd  by  tlie  collective  cur.-.c 
of  Caine.  ha.s  no  nioncpoiy  on  evil.  The 
slaughter  oi  th"  Armenians  tj  the  Turk.'?, 
the  killin?  of  tiie  Pole.s  by  the  f;u;  siaas, 
the  .starvation  of  the  Eiafrans  by  the 
Nigerian?,  and  the  mi^.ssacre  of  the  In- 
dian.s  by  the  Ameri:'iin.s.  oil  indicate  that 
the  capacity  for  inas.s  minder  i.s  by  no 
means  a  uni'.uiely  C-iman  clirnactt:- 
l.-.tic. 

What  wa.s  I'tiique  about  tliC  i'.olocau;-t 
vas  the  melhodui'l  manner  in  whicli  It 
was  executed  and  the  extent  to  whi'-h  it 
ivlicd  on  the  means  and  methods  of 
modern  technolof^y  to  achieve  the  elmin- 
hiation  of  an  entire  people.  The  bea^t  in 
man.  thanks  to  the  technolo:  y  of  death, 
inw  has  the  capacity  to  cvenvhehn  us 
all.  And  we  would  do  well  to  rerotailze 
that  the  prevention  of  such  a  .slaughter 
is  one  of  the  majnr — if  not  the  primaiT — 
t.^-sks  with  whi(  h  men  and  women  of 
'j;ood  will  tluoughoiit  the  world  are  con- 
frL'Utcd. 

Sneaking  of  th,-  victims  of  ih-i  Niud 
rei'n  of  terror  at  Yom  Hushoah  ob^erv- 
rncos  at  Temple  Emanu-El  m  New  York 
la.'^t  Sunday,  Elie  Wiesel,  the  distin- 
aui.'hed  writer,  verv  aptly  stated  that 
"to  forget  them  now  would  be  to  be- 
tray them  again."  I  believe  that  we  have 
a  solcnui  mural  obligation  to  fully  In- 
form our  children  ani  their  children  and 
those  after  them  not  only  about  what 
happened  to  the  6  million  Jews  of  Europe 
but  how  It  happened  and.  perhaps  more 
im-jortantly,  why  it  happened. 

We  must  cd'jcate  these  .students  about 
tiie  Night  of  the  Broken  Gla&s — the 
KrLstallnacht  poj^Tom  of  November 
1938 — which  provided  a  violent  previ.^iou 
of  the  slaughter  that  lay  ahead. 
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We  ma-.t  let  these  young  people  kro-.v 
about  the  Wannsee  Conference  in 
January  1942  at  wiiich  the  administra- 
tive basi.s — the  decision  to  adopt  tlie 
final  solution — wa-s  laid  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Jev.ish  people.  We  must  let 
them  know  about  Adoli  h  Eichmann  who, 
with  bureaucratic  efHciency.  over.saw  tlic 
implementation  of  the  final  solution  it- 
self. We  mu'^t  let  them  know  about  the 
glorious  and  ccuraeeous  revolts  apainst 
the  Kazii  at  Treblinka,  at  Silibor,  at 
Auschwitz,  at  Eialystok,  and  at  Warsaw 
by  iil-equipiicri  ond  greatly  outnumbered 
Jewish  pri;oners  and  piu-ti<-ans.  We 
must  let  iliem  know  of  the  ."^ilence  of 
popes,  pre.-idenls,  and  rrime  ministers 
who  laiied  to  .>pca':  oat  in  prctct  again.si. 
thi^  most  moiistron?;  e;  il  and  of  tho.sc 
land.^  which  cruelly  denied  refuge  to 
tho.se  seckin^'  to  cheapo  from  certain 
deatli.  We  inu.^t  let  thf^m  know  about 
the  refusal  of  this  Nation  to  b-imb  the 
death  camps  and,  by  so  doint-'.  to  bring 
an  end  to  tiic  exLcrmination  of  tiie  Jew- 
ish people.  We  mu.-'t  let  them  know  how 
tiie  holocau.-t  had  its  roots  hi  the  theol- 
ogy of  anti-Semitism.  And  ve  must  let 
thorn  know  about  the  Nuremburg  trials, 
vi  wiiich  those  who  were  tespon^lble  f'n- 
tlu'se  foul  and  da.stardly  deeds  were 
ruully  brought  before  the  bar  of  interna- 
tijiiiil  justice. 

Mr.  Speakc. ,  thc'-e  is  a  p' .uuc  at 
Yad  Vasiiem — that  mcvin.s;  memorial 
and  mu-seum  in  Jerusalem  to  th?  6  nn!- 
lion — which  eloquently  cnjcin.s  us  to 
teach  this  lesson  over  :  nd  ov;  r  a^ain. 
"oon  of  Man,"  it  read.-,  "keep  not  .silent, 
forget  not  deeds  of  tyranny,  cry  out  at 
the  dLsasler  of  a  people,  rcccimt  it  unto 
your  children,  and  they  ur.to  theirs  from 
generation  unto  seneriition.  that  hnrdes 
swept  in.  r;ui  wild  and  sav.iKe,  J'nd  there 
v.a,.  no  deliverance. . . ." 

I  .strongly  b'.iieve  that.  If  tlie  v.orld  i; 
to  survive,  today's  ttudents  and  those 
in  the  distant  future,  muit  know  about 
what  can  har  pen  when  the  forces  of  evil 
tiiumpii  over  the  cause  of  rli,hteous- 
ne.ss.  In  the  words  of  Emerson,  they  must 
be  taught  that  "the  only  thing  vhlch  i.s 
necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  Is  for 
good  men  to  do  nothing."  Accordingly, 
last  iiioiilii  I  intrcduccd  legislation — 
H.U.  5490 — which  direcLi  the  Nation.il 
In-titute  of  Education  to  develop  curri- 
cula cor-cerninj^  the  holocaust  which 
would  be  di.ssemlnatcd  to  elementary 
and  .secondary  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Unfortunately,  the  holocau^^t 
is  given  only  pa.ssing  mention,  at  best, 
in  the  standard  hist.ory  t')xt.s.  This  is 
.-imply  unacceptable.  The  memory  of  the 
G  million  who  died — as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional millions  v. ho  arc  still  fortunate 
to  be  alive  but  endured  unbearible  suf- 
fering and  pain — will  not  permit  it.  I  do 
not  believe.  In  all  candor,  that  the  future 
of  mankind  cm  permit  it.  .As  Santayana 
declared,  "Those  v.ho  do  not  study  the 
past  are  condemned  to  relive  it."  In- 
deed, we  can  Ignore  the  lei-sons  of  the 
pa'-t  only  at  the  greatest  peril  to  the 
future. 

The  holocaust  Is  not  only  the  personal 
tragedy  of  a  people  but  it  is  equally  the 
universal  tragedy  of  mankind.  Reganl- 
less  of  race,  religion  or  ethnic  back- 
ground, the  holocaust  warrants  a  sij,infl- 
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cint  place  in  oar  children's  education 
and  devoloiiiuent.  Certainly  the  entu-e 
himian  race  was  diminished  by  the  holo- 
caust and  ail  must  learn  what  can  hap- 
|)en  when  the  darker  impulses  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  are  imehccked  by  the  more 
dC'-ent  instincts  of  an  outraged  world. 

Mr.  Spe.-^.ker.  I  Insert  herewith,  for  in- 
(lu.-ion  in  the  Record,  the  text  of  H.R. 
5490.  I  comnicnd  it  to  our  colleagues'  at- 
tention and  urge  that  it  be  given  iirompt 
consideration  l:y  the  Ed'ication  anci  La- 
bor Committee. 
Th.  b!l!  foKows: 

H.R    5  too 
.\    bil!    '.()   rt're;  t    tlie   NatioTial    IiisiliuUi   of 
FcJ'i<',i,tloii  to  develop  cuirl.'ula  concerning 
the  de'^uiKiion   ot    the   European   Jev  Uli 
con^.ma'iity  by  Nii.'i  Geiaiany  prior  to  and 
during  World  War  11,  for  dissemination  to 
elementary  an.l  .«e.^ondary  .schools 
77.'   it   c  lactrd   by   the   Smatr  and   Hoiitc 
o;   Krpre^fntatnr.f  of   tite   Unitrd   S'atr-i  of 
Arni'i-t.^a  in  CjJigrcs-7  assrinbJcd,  That  section 
■'05  of  the  Goiicral  Ednratlon  Provisions  A.-n 
(20   tJ.S  C.    1221c)    Is   nmendcd   by   inserting 
after  .subsection  (e)   the  following  new  snb- 
.-'orMcn : 

"(f)  In  additl.jn  to  the  other  aii'horitle? 
conf£?:re:l  upon  tho  Institute  by  this  section, 
'he  Director  shall  dc^velop  separ.ife  curricula 
(appropriate  for  tlemc.itiiry  M:iiools  and  for 
seconupry  schools)  v.hlch  doc\'rr'.eiit  and  ex- 
plain all  aspects  of  the  dcr.rnj;!on  of  the 
Ein-opeai  Jewkh  commimlty  by  Ns-./l  Ger- 
rn.iny  prior  to  and  diirlsi,,'  World  War  II. 
Such  cnrri-ula  should  locn-  on  the  forces 
and  factors  which  pn>;lpn;ited  the  effort  by 
•lie  N.vl  ret-iine  to  .sy,tem?.tijally  de.s'roy  thi; 
Jc'A ish  people  as  •.v.U  as  the  mtuner  in  wliicJi 
thi.s  po;.:'y  was  carried  out.  Such  cvrrictila 
Phould  al.so  cooccntr.ite  on  .■■imii  ir  untoward 
attempts  to  destroy  other  eih:.!-.  religious, 
cultural,  or  mnioriiy  groups  3r;d  the  efforts 
by  ni.>nkind  to  fornnila'e  policies  to  prevea*: 
the  o-.:urrence  of  sii  -h  actions  in  the  fiiuue. 
Such  ciirricu'a  should  include  teachln;^  ma- 
teriiUs  for  ea-^h  su  ;li  type  of  school  and  ma- 
terials to  be  t;sed  In  te  icher  tralninfr.  Such 
ciirrl.-tila  shall  be  developed  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  sub.sectlon.  The  Director,  through  appro- 
priate means,  bhall  disseminate  su.'h  citr- 
ri'iiU  to  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof.". 

Sfc.  2.  Tlicre  are  ati'horized  to  be  appro- 
priated whatever  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  on'  the  .T.T.eudment  made  by  the  ii'-st 
section  of  th:  .  A.t. 


MAN  3  irniUMANITY  TO  MAN 


HON,  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NLW    VOBK 

I.V  'IKE  IIOU.SE  OF  PEPRESErn^AriVES 
Tuesday.  Avril  8,  1075 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years  ago, 
the  Np7.i  concentration  camps  were  lib- 
erated and  the  world  was  shown  the 
horroi-s  that  can  be  perpetrated  by  man 
asalnst  his  fellow  mim.  Six  million  peo- 
ple wei-e  killed,  because  some  twisted 
minds  felt  that  tliis  was  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  people  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Earlier  today,  we  approved  a  measure 
to  pi-oclaim  a  day  of  "Man's  Inlnunanity 
to  Man."  While  tliis  measure  was  specifi- 
cally directed  toward  the  1,500,000  Ai'- 
nienian  victims  of  the  Turks,  I  feel  that 
we  muit  also  include  thl.s  heinous  act 
of  genocide.  As  the  years  pa-ss,  crimes 
such  as  these  lend  to  fade  from  view. 
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1  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  millions 
who  died  and  the  many  more  still  alive 
today  who  suffered  from  the  crimes  of 
the  Nazis  just  a  few  decades  ago. 


.HASEBALL  COMMISSIONER  OPPOSES 
LEGALIZED  GAMBLING  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONAL SPORTS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

C>J'    i>  1-  rt'     1  OKK 
/K  IHE  HOUSE  OF  HI- PREVENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apiil  8,  1975 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  Commission  on  the 
Review  of  the  National  Policy  Toward 
Gambling.  Baseball  Commissioner  Bowie 
K.  Kuhn  expressed  strong  opposition  to 
any  form  of  legalized  gambling  for  pro- 
fessional sports.  Because  this  issue  is  of 
^reat  interest  to  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  peoiile.  I  In- 
clude a  summary  of  Commissioner 
Kulm's  statement  in  the  Rlcoed. 

yTATi;Mii;NT  OF  Basehai.i  Comriissionfr  Bowrc 
K.  KtJHN  Before  the  Commission  on  ihf 
Review  of  thk  NA:u>N\t  Poire i-  ToWARi' 
Gambling 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  profes- 
.Monal  Baseball's  view.s  in  opposition  to  p.ny 
expansion  of  legalised  gambling  lii  the 
United  States  vith  regard  to  team  sports 
betting.  I  am  Joined  iu  thiS  opposition  by 
other  professional  team  sports  coiumissiouers 
as  well  as  numerous  c>fflcials  of  the  amateur 
sports  organizations  iu  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
It  lii  our  position  that  any  form  of  pambliug 
on  profeslonal  Baseball  games  legal  or  illegal, 
poses  a  threat  to  the  integrity  c>f  our  game, 
j'xposes  it  to  giave  economic  danger  and 
threatens  a  disseivice  to  th?  public  in- 
terest .... 

Going  back  to  the  cuj.'  of  the  Black  Sox 
.scandal  in  Iyi9.  Baseball  felt  the  fright- 
iul  Impact  gambling  could  have  on  our 
sport.  ...  In  order  to  protect  .  .  .  .aganst  this 
real  and  present  donger  the  Office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Baseball  was  created  in  1920 
with  primary  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  integrity  of  the  game.  .  .  .  Since  I  became 
Commissioner  I  have  viewed  this  mandate  as 
niy  most  Important  assignment. 

Tlie  proponents  of  legalized  gambling  on 
I'eam  sports  have  argued  that  legalization 
v.xiuld  contribute  in  the  following  ways  to 
the  public  welfare: 

It  would  deal  a  death  blow  to  organized 
crime. 

It  would  not  hn\e  aduive  tlTects  on 
society. 

It  would  greatly  Increase  stiite  and  local 
revenues,  and  It  would  not  Irreparably  harm 
team  sports. 

I  dLsagree  emphstlcally  oa  ehch  of  these 
points,  and  I  will  tie.il  with  ench  Individu- 
-lUy; 

LFFtCT    Ot.-    ORGANIZED    CRIME 

V.'ith  respect  to  organized  crime  it  is  my 
very  strong  conviction  that  legalization 
would  lead  to  gieatly  increased  gambling  on 
Br..sebitll  both  in  terms  ot  the  dollhr  volume 
nnd  the  number  of  bettors.  .  .  . 

The  illegal  bookmaker  will  rioi  be  put  otit 
of  business  by  legalization.  No  government 
operation  can  match  his  low  overhead  and 
he  can  be  counted  on  to  effectively  compete 
for  the  gambling  dollar.  He  will  feed  on  the 
host  of  newly-lnlttated  gamblers  which 
legallKntlon  would  make  R%'ailabl©  to  him. 
Hi*  v.ill   meet   gimmick   v.ith  gimmick  and 
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service  with  better  service.  He  wUl  give  credi' 
and  rebates.  He  will  accept  poor  credit  risks, 
confident  that  his  strong  arm  methods  will 
be  an  efiSclent  collection  agency.  He  will 
benefit  fiu-ther  from  enlarged  loan  sharking 
opportunities  presented  by  Increased  krui- 
bling. 

EFFECTS    ON    SOCIFTV 

.  .  .  One  must  fear  that  many  of  Iga'Vi- 
blings]  .  .  .  well  Intended  proponents  seek- 
ing somehow  to  Improve  the  serious  re\enue 
problems  of  local  governments  liave  blmdeU 
themselves  to  it«  daiv^erouo  cc.ir^e- 
quences.  .  .  . 

It  Is  mathematically  ctrtaiii  tiut  those 
who  gamble  regularly  with  either  the  legal 
or  the  illegal  bookmaker  lose  in  the  long 
run.  .  .  .  What  is  going  to  be  the  .''ource  ot 
the  money  that  the  public  loses  in  legalized 
gambling?  .  .  .  The  money  will  come.  .  .  , 
from  people  who  are  least  pcoiiouncally  able 
to  lose  it;  money  that  should  go  for  food, 
clothing,  education  and  other  necessities 
will  go  Into  gambling.  Gambling  is  also  likely 
to  be  taken  from  wages  and  welfare  pay- 
ments with  all  the  vaiietie.'^  oi  prc)blems  that 
could  present.  ' 

I  think  It  is  the  utmo.sl  iu  cyiiiciim  to  use 
tlie  great  family  sport  of  Basfrbail  to  drar 
into  tlie  vice  of  gambling  the  c>venvhelmlnB 
majority  of  our  population  wliich  does  noi 
gamble  todiiy.  We  have  enough  problems  ot 
addiction  in  our  society  now  without  Intro- 
ducing another  lure  such  as  lej^allv^ed  gaui- 
bllng. 

EfTi-XrON    SIATE    AND    LOCAL    RFVL.s'lKS 

We  do  not  believe  the  legalization  ol  gt'tU" 
bling  on  t«am  sports  events  will  provide  an 
important  new  source  of  revenue  for  govern- 
ments. We  believe  Increased  nuti-social  be- 
havior and  poverty  among  gambling  citizens 
will  result  from  any  such  legi< ligation.  There- 
fore while  It  may  be  trite  that  a  le;;allzed 
gambling  operation  may  prodtiee  a  modest 
revenue  return,  I  feel  we  have  not  fully 
evaluated  the  complex  set  of  in.eraction.'^ 
which  could  make  the  pronii'-trt  riches  o' 
legalization  fool's  gold. 

EFFECT     OK     SPORT.S 

Probably  the  area  In  which  pio^onont,--  ol 
legalization  have  the  least  knowledge  and 
sophistication  is  the  effect  on  team  sports 
I  do  rot  think  I  exaggerate  one  bit  wheii  I 
say  that  legalization  could  Jeopardize  the 
very  existence  of  professional  basebnU  anci 
other  professional  team  sport.s  l>y: 

1.  shaking  public  confidencf  in  the  inter;- 
rlty  of  the  game; 

2.  creating  a  climate  favorable  to  paui- 
bllng  which  would  undermine  baseball's  his- 
toric efforts  to  prevent  gambling  by  its  peo- 
ple; 

3.  creating  a  new  class  of  efuubUne  a,i..~; 

4.  adversely  afiecting^  basebi  Ms  stroi;g 
family  following;  and, 

5.  threatening  the  finaticif,'  .'.:,,i'ii;ty  of 
professional  baseball. 

■Where  there  Is  heavy  gnmbliiis:;.  suspicion 
of  dishonesty  will  inevitably  follow  regard- 
less of  how  honest  the  sport  "may  actually  be 
Moreover,  legalization  would  certainly  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  efforts  being  macie  to 
fix   baseball   games  and   performance.    .    .   . 

The  devotion  of  millions  of  fans  to  profes- 
sional sports  Is  rooted  in  their  deep  faith 
that  the  games  are  honestly  played  and  tli:'.t 
the  athletes  give  their  best  performances  at 
all  times.  Anything  less  than  the  absolute 
Isolation  of  the  gambling  syndicates  from 
the  world  of  professional  sports  would  con- 
stitute a  betrayal  of  that  faith. 

It  is  altogether  probable  tlnif  flega'.ii-ti- 
tlonl  would  lead  to  forms  of  baseball  betting 
other  than  Individual  game  bets.  Tlie  most 
likely  new  forms  of  betting  would  be  spread 
betting  and  Individual  performance  bet- 
ting. .  .  .  Such  approaches  give  the  gamblers 
a  much  more  persuasive  argument  when  try- 
ing to  incUtce  attiletes  to  give  le.vs  tlirm  their 
best. 
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Tlie  legali.i;aiori  of  gambUng  on  bai«:-haU 
f;£i Lilts  or  au>  of  the  team  sportj*  either  pro- 
le>sional  or  amateur  would  require  that  a 
decision  !>e  made  with  respect  to  whether 
liceuBing  and  controls  should  or  should  not 
be  Imposed  on  owners,  players  and  game  con- 
ditions .siu'h  as  are  in  existence  Ui  hor.sc  lac- 
ing. 

We  are  advised  by  our  coun.sel  that  such 
activities  by  local  or  federal  got  eminent  in 
tlie  absence  oi  our  coni-ent — v.iach  vt  do 
not  proper*  to  give — uotUd  repre.sent  a  dep- 
rivatioii  cif  bateball's  properly  rights.  Ac- 
cording:.! v,  ve  intend,  if  iiece.HS,uy.  to  protect 
tlie  good  iihtne  and  economic  well  beiiii;  of 
our  gunu-  '  livoutrh  lecourte  to  the  couii.>-   .  .  . 

CrONCLt'SION.S 

IWIe  in  bfsi-ball  sincerely  hope  that  tlii:. 
Commission  will  be  persuaded  ve  i-re  ri^ht 
in  our  fight  against  legoUgation  of  gaitibiini' 
on  ba-seball  games  and  we  appeal  to  all 
friends  ot  ttam  sport*  to  give  us  their  .•ifs.>-t- 
fn._e  aiiU  .-uppo't. 


THE  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT  AND 
MULTIN.XTIONAL  Oil,  CORl^ORA- 
TION.S 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OI     K!  W    .TFHSt  V 

IN-    J  HI-   HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SrNTAflVES 

Tuesdav,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  26  contained  an  article  by  James 
Carbeii.v  concerning  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  n  peculiar  device  that  has  fostered 
iuteive  U.S.  participation  in  foreign  oil 
ojjerations.  This,  of  course,  has  been  very 
good  for  tlie  profitability  profiles  of  the 
multinational  oil  corporations;  however, 
it  has  been  bad  for  the  United  States, 
both  in  terms  of  loss  of  energy  deploy- 
ment capability  and  the  loss  of  corporate 
tax  revenue  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

On  March  3,  I  introduced  H.R.  4061, 
a  bill  to  change  the  foreign  tax  credit  to 
a  tax  deduction  for  the  operations  of 
multinational  oil  companies.  My  bill 
would  also  deny  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  on  foreign  operations,  a.s 
well  as  the  deduction  for  intangible  drill- 
ing expen.ses. 

In  my  introductoiy  remarks.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  foreign  tax  credit  mecha- 
nism allowed  the  U.S.  oil  industry  to  re- 
duce its  1973  total  tax  habillty  from  $2.- 
305,854,000  to  $613,327,000.  In  the  case 
of  the  Aramco  consortium,  U.S  tax  lia- 
bility for  1973  of  $1,539,920,000  was  re- 
duced by  {^1,392.714,000  in  foreign  tax 
credits. 

As  Mr.  Carberry's  article  pointvS  out, 
the  loss  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  will  rai.se 
the  U.S.  trtxes  of  the  oil  industry  bv  about 
!>1.5  billion. 

Tlie  U.S  tax  rate  on  the  oil  companies' 
foreign  income  would  drop  to  24  percent 
from  48  percent,  but  the  change  to  a  tax 
deduction  from  a  tax  credit  will  sharply 
increase  U.S  taxt-  on  overseas  juofits. 

The  oil  companies  contend,  of  coui.se, 
that  the  royalty  payments  they  make  t^» 
foreign  oil-producing  countries  should  be 
treated  as  "income  tax."  In  my  view, 
these  charges  are  "per  barrel"  charges 
um-elated  to  oil  production  income. 

The  oil  companies  charge  that  tliis 
fcliange  to  a  deduction  from  a  credit  v.iU 
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make  their  foreign  operations  Ie.-=;  ccni- 
petitive  than  foreign  pioclurcrs  who  re- 
ceive some  form  of  govermncnt  iiub>.iJy 
for  such  operations.  Frankly,  I  believe 
thi.s  ConKrcss  should  support  lesii.^iutjon 
designed  to  disrourago  forcjgn  oil  oper- 
ations and  cnfoiiraec-  dome- tii-  e.vplori- 
tion  and  production.  Thi.s  Nation  v.ill  not 
hnprove  it.s  energy  deployment  copability 
through  lncrca;>vd  oil  production  abroad, 
especially  when  tiKi.>e  foreign  souues 
are  unreliable  and  expensive. 

U.S.  oil  companies  should  concentrate 
their  efforts  i.i  this  Nation.  They  are 
entitled  to  appropriate  incentives  for  in- 
creased exploration  and  production  ac- 
tivity. At  the  same  time,  tiie  American 
people  are  entitled  to  the  as.surance  that 
the.'e  economic  incetUivcs  vill.  inaeed. 
result  in  increa-^ed  oil  and  l;ji<;  produc- 
tion. Both  of  thc^e  obiectivr.s  could  be 
achieved  throu!.'h  a  well-deriiicd  plow- 
back  pro\  i»ion  that  allows  oil  companies 
to  reinvest  piofitJi  in  exploration  and  de- 
velopment activities  in  letuni  for  appio- 
piiate  ta.x  incenti\c.'<.  I  intend  to 
introduce  IcfuhUion  to  acmmpJish  this 
objective,  and  I  hope  that  it  \\iil  receive 
the  favorable  co:)sid?ration  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speake;.  I  am  rure  my  cuilcngucs 
will  benefit  greatlv  from  the  infonna- 
tion  contained  in  Mr  Carbon y's  excel- 
lent article.  ar;d  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 
IPrxim  the  Wall  Street  Joiirnal.  M.ir.  2i3,  1975! 
M.*JoR  US  I'rTR'-'i.EUM  Ftrms  ?'ny  l^oi-r. 
Fuiii:cs  1\x  Crldits  WfjhTii  jl.o  Bni.iu.N 

( Bv  James  Carberry  ( 
New  York. — U.S.  liiternaMo'ial  oH  com- 
panies. wliUe  almast  certainly  facln'»  the 
hl>;hly  p  iblki^ed  Ics.s  of  their  coveted  de- 
pletlo:i  alkwan^o.  u!.^ci  arc  c:nilni;  clo'^e  to 
losing  and  nddltional  *I  5  billion  a  year  In 
estimated  taxes  to  Unrie  .'?iin. 

Tucited  Into  the  fame  ta.x  cut  bill  row 
worklr.^  tta  way  through  C:ti"re.sE  Ls  a  pro- 
vlblon  that  wui.la  eliminate  the  oil  l.id'i"- 
tr>-'s  foreign  tu.x  credits  and  thereby  raije 
lis  U.S.  taxc.i  by  about  SI. 5  bniKHi. 

Foreign  tux  credi's  r  crmlt  U.S.  coin.na- 
nie^  with  Intensatlrnal  operations — In  nil 
bu.s!ne~..=es  as  well  as  o  1  — to  ded'.ict  fr-m 
their  US.  income  ta\e.s  on  frreljni  earnlnirs 
the  Income  td.xe.s  the  ccmpanies  have  pnid 
forcls:n  Kijve  rc.nients  on  thcoe  eirnint'S.  U.S. 
oil  conipanie.s  account  fcr  about  half  the  for- 
eign lax  credits  claliDed  by  US  interna- 
tionp.l  corprrat'.ons. 

Oilmen  coinplitn  that  they  h.we  been  sln- 
t;led  cut  f  t  what  thev  call  punttt'e  leel^ln- 
tion  "Tl'is  \M1I  effectively  de^rov  Anipr!- 
can  Internatl-  nal  ell  CDmriuiies  bv  ellmlii.Tt- 
Uic  theiii  from  their  fc.-eign  marlcet-.'  f^iiv.s 
Wlll'ain  P  TavwularpHS.  n^et^lderlt  rf  MoMl 
on  Corp  About  two-thirds  of  MobUs  1974 
nr.irit  cf  .$104  billion  came  fiom  overtea.<: 
operations. 

The  tax  laws  cf  mrst  coiitit-!,'.?  r-^Tnl". 
from  doiible  taxation  cf  Income  earned  h'' 
their  iiatl  nal  coin-^anles  abroad  Some  s'("- 
I  ly  exemot  from  taxatl-n  Income  eari  tM 
abrad.  Others.  In^-Uiding  the  U.S..  u^e  n 
foreign  tax  credit  system.  Here  o  ho*f  the 
US  sy.stem  wcrks: 

If  a  US  company  enrns  SlOO  in  a  for-l'ii 
routitry  with  n  40"  tax  rate,  the  foreign 
f-ovemmo'.t  taV»<?  $40  in  taxe?.  The  US, 
wth  a  48'  lorporate  tax  rate,  pirps  the 
c-mpany  a  $10  ••credit"  for  pavhj^  thc'^e 
f -reipn  taxes.  The  c  mpany  pays  the  US. 
Trea.'^ury  98— ;he  elt'ht-rx-rce;itape-p<i;nt  dif- 
fereiKe  between  Uie  U.S.  and  foreicii  t.tx 
rates  on  tliat  $100  in  foreign  liicume. 

In  many  r nii'ries,  however,  taxes  on  pe- 
trolcxTTi  operatlor.3  are  higher  th:in  the  U.S. 
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corpontte  t,-<x  rate.  Thii-.  If  a  U  S  oil  rom- 
pi.iy  ccrno  $I0O  from  [-roducing  oil  in  a 
f.Tcign  country  with  a  60'  tax  rate,  th- 
^^roil:Il  guvernmcnt  takes  $'iO  In  t.ax?s  And 
the  company  get„  a  *48  credit  against  lt.s 
U.S.  taxes  on  that  fore'gn  i.'.crmc.  The  re- 
inalii'ng  J 12  is  coii.sidercd  an  e.\ce^i  credit; 
i:!id.r  ionie  ciicii;n.stanc's.  excess  ircdit.s 
can  be  u.^ed  to  reduce  an  oil  company's 
U.S.  tax  on  Its  Income  from  o'Uer  forel<rii 
op'-ratl'n".  such  aj  shtpphig  <  r  rellnlnt,'.  ' 

What  thp:e  rules  mean  Is  that  US  oi! 
cr.mp.ttiies  generally  pay  liti].?  US.  t.ix  on 
'heir  oversi.s  operalions  and  a  lititv  tax  to 
forel^-n  governmei.ts.  This  dt.sti'rbs  .ootne 
congrea-Jional  Hi;d  other  critics  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry, who  argue  that  the  US.  Treasvry, 
h;-  facilitatlnc;  f.-ire'fmers^  t;;x  collectlcns.  i; 
hi  pffeft  suhsidh'lng  Imported  oil  r.t  a  time 
whon  the  US.  1-  t;e3kinp;  self-stiffieleucy  iii 
er.ergy. 

Some  critir'.s  al--o  cl'-im  that  US  oil  coin- 
pcnlcs  aren't  paying  their  fair  .share  oi' 
taxen;  to  Urcle  Snni  beoiune  their  hu'^e  fcr- 
rlgn  prr.nt.'s  ai-e  nearly  cxemit  from  US. 
♦axatlcn.  Otlme-i  term  this  crltlcl.-'m  unfair. 
7h?y  say  tlie  Indiistiy  pays  substninial 
taxes  a*  home  and  abro.id.  In  197;?.  the  lat- 
est year  for  which  ti;;ure.s  are  available,  the 
tax  rate  paid  by  the  10  major  oil  ccmpanle- 
on  th  !r  US  income  averu^-'cd  42  9  ;  ;  the 
averac-c  tax  rate  paid  foreU^n  governments 
on  o\er  eas  protit;?  was  77.8  ,  according  tj 
a  Senate  Finai.ce  Committee  report  b°^cd 
on  1    formation  suiiplled  by  tlie  ccm'-anlc.';. 

The  bill  pending  in  ContTe-s  would 
chan-e  the  forelj^-n  tax  credit  for  oil  compa- 
nies to  a  'ax  deduction  This  Is  much  le?.-; 
valuable  than  a  credit  bci'ause  it's  sub- 
tracted from  total  taxable  Income  Instead  of 
tax  liability.  The  U.S.  tax  rate  on  t.'ie  oil 
c  ni'i.micj'  forclg-n  licome  would  dro-i  to 
24'.  from  48';,  but  the  eriect  of  the  bill 
woild  be  a  sharp  b<x!st  In  the  companies' 
U.S.  taxe.^  on  overscan  r>rciits. 

Much  cf  the  controversy  over  the  o;; 
Companies'  foreign  tax  ci'edils  centers  on 
lhe:r  income-tix  payments  to  fcreiKn  j:ov- 
erninent.-;.  Ciilits  coiucnd  that  thi  .-.e  t.i.-ces 
r  ally  are  royalty  paynicnls  and  other  fixed 
costs  and  theref'  .e  should  be  Heated  under 
US.  tax  law  as  ordinary  deiiuctlons  rather 
than  tax  credits. 

"It  ij  clear  that  io-callrd  ■Income  taxes' 
are  per-b.irrel  charges,  unrelated  to  the  oil 
companies"  oil-productlcn  Inccme."  says 
S-n.  Fia:,k  Church,  chalrmaji  of  the  Senate 
Sfbeimniitlec  on  nniltinatlonal  corporations. 
Oil  com-anles  aispute  this. 

A  look  at  the  operation.s  of  .Arabian  Aiaer- 
1  •  ai  Oil  Co.  or  Aranico.  in  Saudi  Arabia 
slio'.vs  hO'v  taxes  an  1  rovalty  pivments  in 
one  major  foreign  oil-producing  country  are 
coi-.iputed.  Aramco  Is  owned  eo'i  by  the 
S'.udl  t;ovei-nment  and  40'.';  by  four  ma!or 
US.  oil  companies.  Exxon  Corp..  Texaco  Iiic  , 
M>'bl!  Oil  Corp.  and  Standard  Oil  Co.  oi 
Californli.  Aramco  ^-eIls  53  ,  oi  Its  oil  pro- 
duction to  these  four  companies  at  the 
posted  price  of  $11  .:2-,  a  baj-rcl  as  ret,uircd 
by  Saudi  Arabian  law.  It  pays  a  roy.tlty  of 
20  i ,  or  S2.25  a  barrel,  to  the  government  aa 
owner  cf  the  oil.  It  also  hi'-uis  a  production 
cost,  of  25  LCiits  a  barrel.  On  the  rcinainliu: 
$3.75,  Aramco  pa',.s  an  Income  tax  in  iho 
Saidt  government  of  S.'j  "  .  or  s,7  44  a  b.inel 
The  oil  companies  buying  Arajiico-produced 
crude  at  $11.25  a  banrl  cantiot  tell  the  oil 
at  tliat  price  because  it  Is  rubstantially 
abov."  the  «!0  4,'i-a-barrel  market  price  set 
by  tlie  Saudi  governmeut.  But  the  o.mpiules 
have  b^-en  able  to  recoup  their  siza'jie  los- es 
OS  well  as  miike  a  pro:it-  curunlly  21  cents  a 
barr-Jl  — by  receiviu-  cUvidcnds  irom  Aramco. 
The  companies  i^uy  Aramco  couldn't  pay 
those  divi.iends  If  it  didn't  ha-.e  foreign  tax 
credits  to  offset  Its  U  S  t.-.x  that  would  be 
charged  on  tiio  high  artiflclal  profits  it  makes 
by  bClllng  Saudi  crude  at  the  posted  rate. 

U  S.  oil   co.-iin.-mics  cont-nd  that  without 
tfcf  forf'U:n  la:;  credit,  they  couldn't  compete 


ov.-r.seas  with  forcl'4n  oil  companies  that  -e' 
more  fuvorable  Ux  treatment  from  their 
governments.  Elimination  of  the  tax  credit 
would  "drastically  reduce  our  ability  and 
Ovir  incentive  to  make  desired  mvciiments  at 
hon;e  and  abroad,"  sa-.i  J.  K.  Jamle.son, 
chair.maii  ot  Kxxun  Corp.,  the  world's  largest 
oil  company.  E.x.xon  estimates  that  lo.-^s  of 
the  creuit  would  11! t  Its  U.S.  tax  bill  $150 
million  a  vtar. 

Privately,  some  oil  companies  threaten  tj 
iiiove  iheir  operations  oiitside  the  U.S.  U'  tii.> 
i-T.-i^.i  t.ix  credit  is  aboli.^iicd.  While  Mohil 
Oil  deni.'s  iv  wi.uid  ta"r:e  such  a  su-p,  it  a^j-..^ 
say  io  mltht  establish  the  headquarters  oi 
Us  nurrnational  groi:p  nutilde  tho  t.ix  Juri.-- 
diciion  ol  'h:.-,  couj'.iy  Mobil  es'iin.vub  th;:': 
lass  of  the  forelt:n  tux  credit  would  add  $l.=iO 
i.iiUion  annually  to  itri  U  :?.  tax  bill. 

Oil  comp.my  officials  :-av  they  couldn't  s'm- 
ply  pa,.s  through  the  hi;:her 'taxes  to  their 
i-ustoniers  and  still  remain  co.mpetitlve  with 
foreitin  oil  companies.  "You  can't  recover 
(higher  lax  ccsii)  lu  the  marketplace  when 
the  other  g-ay  doesn't  have  the  same  cxpcn-e.i 
you  do,"  tays  a  Mobil  spokesman. 

And  these  U.S.  tax  boosts,  ol"  course,  are 
r,uito  apart  from  those  that  loom  due  to  the 
ail-hui-certatn  coiit're.-Monal  repeal  ol  the 
depletion  ailowauce.  When  the  major  oil 
companies  10!>e  the  depletion  allow. liicc— 
which  permits  them  to  deduct  from  taxablo 
«n<'..,me  22  ;  of  their  Income  from  oil  and  gas 
properties,  up  to  half  of  net  hicome— their 
US.  tax  bill  Is  experted  to  ko  up  by  billions 
ord)!lur-. 


THE  SOTH  ANNIVFRSARY  OF  THE 
OCCTIPATION  OF  HUNGARY  BY 
THE  SOVIET  ARMY  ON  APRIL  4. 
1935 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

t)t    IJ.LI.MOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINGKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  30 
.vear.s  ago  on  April  4,  1945.  Soviet  troop.s 
invaded  the  territory  of  Hungary  and 
have  kept  the  country  occupied  up  until 
the  present  time.  The  Hungarian  people 
have  shown,  in  the  elections  permitted  in 
1945  and  1947.  their  rejection  of  al'  forms 
of  comm-anism.  but  the  S:)viet  occupa- 
tion army  has  continued  to  force  their 
opprescion  upon  the  nun::arian  people  s 
(uitural  heritage.  A  reign  of  terror 'fol- 
lowed in  thoae  years  causing  thousands 
of  Hungarian  patriots  to  be  executed, 
huii.drcd'-  of  tlioasands  imprisoned  and 
sent  to  for.ed  labor  camps  to  face  U).- 
bearable  torture. 

It  mu.'tt  b?  cmphasi'/ed  that  tho  pres- 
ent oflicials  in  Hungary  were  impo.sed 
Into  power  by  the  anned  forces  of  the 
5.)vlct  Union,  and  are  maintained  in 
jjower  bv  tlie  Soviet  occupation  forces 
against  the  expressed  will  of  the  peoples. 
Tlieir  desire  t-o  participate  in  choo.slng- 
their  own  goverament  were  again  laid 
to  re.'^t  after  tlie  Hungarian  Revolution 
and  Freedom  Fight  of  1956.  At  that  time, 
the  Hungarian  patriot';  demanded  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  troops  from 
Hungarian  soil,  but  result  was  deporta- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union  of  those  v.  ho 
fought  asainst  this  unlawful  foreign  op- 
pression. Many  never  returned  after  be- 
ing banished  to  Soviet  death  camps. 

At  the  end  of  three  decades  of  occupa- 
ticn,  after  the  loss  of  many  lives,  fallen 
for  liberty,  Indep^cndence,  and  national 
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Integrity,  after  the  loss  of  her  freedom 
and  sovereignty,  Hungary  still  strives 
for  freedom  from  the  continuous  armed 
.-•uppression  of  Soviet  communism. 


FADS.  FEARS,  AND  FOODVVAYS 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or   C^LIFORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.^ENT.VnVES 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  SISil.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  William 
J.  Darby,  president  of  tlie  Nutrition 
Foundation,  Inc.,  recently  received  the 
22d  annual  service  award  from  the  Forty- 
Niners,  a  group  of  100  members  of  sup- 
plier firms  to  the  food  processing  in- 
dustry. 

I  would  like  to  sh.are  witia  my  col- 
leagues Dr.  Darby's  acceptance  speech. 
It  is  his  contention  that  education,  a 
respoiioible  code  of  conduct,  and  rigor- 
ous integrity  will  all  play  a  part  in 
allaying  public  fears,  minimizing  food 
fads,  and  improving  the  foodways  of  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Darby's  comment? 
follow: 

Fads,  Fears,  a'nd  Foodwa-is 
(By  WUliam  J.  Dar'oy,  M.D.,  Ph.  D.) 
There  are  many  determinants  of  otir  food- 
ways,  I.e.  what  and  how  we  eat,  our  food 
habits.  These  Include:  the  exi.^tlng  status 
of  food  production,  food  processing,  food 
preservation,  i(xxl  dlstriljution,  the  science 
of  food  and  nutrition,  trends  In  child  train- 
ing and  education,  medical  knowledge  and 
practice,  level  of  envlroiunentJl  develop- 
ment, religion,  political  forces,  economics, 
history,  social  patterns  and  stratification, 
and  communications  systems.  No  one  of 
these  influences  is  dominant,  contrary  to 
the  views  loudly  expressed  by  the  critics  of 
advertising  and  their  demands  for  stricter 
controls.  It  is  only  an  informed,  educated 
public  th..t  can  and  will  adept  policies  that 
permit  continuation  of  the  great  nutritional 
Improvements  In  this  country's  health  that 
have  occurred  during  the  past  49  years. 

During  this  period  In  the  United  States 
the  Indu.-jtriallzatlon  of  food  production  at 
all  levels — ',\lth  concomitant  awareness  of 
and  attention  to  nutritional  needs  and  safe- 
ty— has  been  accompanied  by  a  virtual  dis- 
appearance of  the  clas-ical  deficiency  dis- 
eases: pellagra,  endemic  scurvy,  rickets,  en- 
demic goiter,  protein  deficiency,  beriberi, 
and  sprue.  Our  life  expectancy  has  greatly 
increased.  By  contrast,  in  many  regions  of 
the  world  where  food  production  and  distri- 
bution systems  are  primitive,  famine  recur- 
rently strikes  and  high  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality rates  countlnue  because  of  pellagra. 
Iodine  deficiency  goiter,  proteln-calorle  mal- 
nutrition, folic  acid  and  iron  deficiency 
anemias,  and  vitamin  A  deficiency  and  re- 
sultant blindness.  In  addition,  the  nou-in- 
diistrlEl tired  societies  continue  to  suffer  from 
severe  and  deadly  food-  or  water-borne  in- 
le'-tions,  diarrheal  diseases  of  the  young 
child,  enteric  Infections,  febrile  illnesses, 
acu'c  Intoxlcailons,  typhoid,  and  others  that 
are  no  longer  of  consequence  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

Other  liealth  changes,  the  so-called  dls- 
ea.ses  of  the  affluent  societies,  may  accom- 
pany Industrialization.  But  these  are  not  pri- 
marily attributable  to  alteration  In  food 
patterns.  They  are  bi'oadly  influenced  by 
the  profound  dlJTerences  in  life  styles  within 
the  urbanieed  industrial  complex  end  the 
rural  non-lndustrlallzed  .t^ociety,  and  by  the 
accompanying  increased  survival  time  and 
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longevity  that  results  from  Industrial,  b>,i- 
entiiic,  and  economic  development. 

Despite  this  a  cadre  of  irresponsible  and 
niiulul'crmed  writers,  reporters,  entertainers, 
and,  I  regret  to  note,  members  of  the  scien- 
tific and  medical  communities  are  unjusti- 
fiably Instilling  apprehension  into  the  pub- 
lic's mind  about  the  wholesomeuess  of  our 
food  supply.  These  persons  deliberately  dis- 
tort or,  la  their  ignorance,  misinform  theu' 
audiences  concerning  the  nutritional  quality 
and  safety  of  our  food  supply,  aud  the  nature 
and  efTectlveuess  of  quality  control  measures 
in  effect  from  farm  to  home.  Thioughout  the 
food  chain  protective  controls  are  applied  by 
the  farmer,  warehouseman,  processor,  and 
distributor  and  monitored  by  state  aud  fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies.  These  controls  as- 
sure safety  by  preventing  microbiological  or 
chemical  contamination  aud  maintaining 
nutritional  quality  by  minimizing  loss  of 
nutrients  and/or  by  nutritional  Improvement 
through  enrichment,  fortiiication,  or  selected 
ingredient  formulation.  The  miPlnformers  de- 
pict these  desirable,  beneficial,  scientifically 
based  procedures  for  health  Improvement 
and  consumer  benefit  as  "ersatz"  or  debase- 
ment. Ihey  fal-sely  accu.;e  the  nutrition 
.scientist,  toxicologisc,  fcod  technologist,  reg- 
v.Iatciy  oiflcial  and  indu.sliiaUst  of  irrespon- 
sible practices,  and  often  impugn  the  integ- 
rity of  even  the  most  prestigious  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  represent  the  liighest  degree 
of  objective  competence  in  such  matters. 

Many  responsible,  highly  ccnipetent  groups 
arc  beginning  to  react  to  the  misinformers: 
the  American  Medical  Association  through  Its 
Department  of  Foods  and  Nutrition  and  Ihe 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Food  and  Dru.s  Administratlrn  through  their 
consumer  publications,  the  Food  aud  Nutri- 
tion Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  tho 
National  Nutrition  Consortium  and  its  con- 
stituent societies — the  American  Institute  of 
Nutrition,  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Nutrition,  the  American  Dietetic  Association, 
and  the  Institute  of  Pood  Technologists. 

The  Nutrition  Foundation  is  disseminat- 
ing a  series  of  position  papers  from  each  of 
these  authoritative  organizations  through 
Nutrition  Reviews.  A  special  supplement  of 
this  Journal  was  published  in  July,  1974,  on 
Nutrition  Misinformation  and  Focd  Faddism. 
It  contains  a  critique  of  food  fads  entitled 
"Americans  Love  Hogwash"  by  the  distin- 
guished physician,  Edward  H.  Rynearson, 
M.D.,  of  the  Mayo  Clinic.  "Hogwash"  is  de- 
fined as  "wortliless,  false  or  ridiculous  speech 
or  writing." 

Dr.  Rynearson  states: 

".  .  .  the  most  widespread  and  expensive 
tjT3e  of  quackery  in  the  United  States  today 
Is  the  promotion  of  vitamin  products,  special 
dietary  foods,  and  food  supplements  .  .  . 
Pood  quEtckery  today  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  patent  medicine  craze  which  reached 
its  height  in  the  last  century  .  .  .  Although 
It  Is  inappropriate  to  classify  all  unusual 
dietary  phUosophies  as  being  dangerous 
without  first  examining  their  nutritional 
valve  .  .  .  some  of  these,  how^ever.  are  Insid- 
iously harmful  and  an  examination  of  them 
Is  therefore  important  .  .  ." 

He  holds  that  physicians  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  understand  food  faddism  and  its 
dangers  and  that  they  should  be  more  wUling 
to  attack  hogwash.  They  should  do  so,  he 
states,  ".  .  .  by  providing  theh-  patients  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  true  essence 
of  nutritional  sciences — the  process  of  nour- 
ishing or  being  nourished — ratlier  than  the 
polypharmacy  of  supemutrltlon  and  organic 
foods  that  make  for  so  much  hogwash."  Dr. 
Rynearson  cites  as  a  great  pre-sent  need: 
"*.  .  .  medical  educators  should  accept  the 
criticisms  of  some  laymen  and  vi-omcn  that 
there  are  few  full-time  departments  of  nu- 
trition in  medical  schools." 
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Parentlietlcally  I  may  note  that  the  Nutri- 
tion Foundation,  financed  by  the  food  indus- 
try, currently  gives  highest  priority  to  en- 
couraging nutrition  education  of  physicians 
through  symposia,  grants  to  medical  schools 
to  establish  teaching  units,  development  of 
Innovative  educational  materials,  support  of 
scholarships  in  nutrition  administered  by  the 
American  College  of  Physicians,  and  support 
to  and  advice  on  model  regional  and  state 
educational  programs. 

The  public  whose  interest  in  nutrition  la 
aroused  is  seeking  sound,  honest  informa- 
tion. As  evidence,  some  50,000  copies  of  the 
Nutrition  Reviews  .supplement  on  misinfor- 
mation have  been  ordered.  The  Kentucky 
Meiicol  A&soclation  recently  devoted  a  major 
segment  of  its  a;inual  meeting  to  nutritional 
misinformation,  au  excellent  bock  Let's  Talk 
About  Food  by  Dr.  Philip  White  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  A'^sociation  is  now  in  its  third 
edition,  and  the  January  11-17  "TV  Guide" 
li.as  featured  an  informative  article  by  Max 
Gunther  billed  "Physicians  Warn:  Beware 
of  Fad  Diets  Plugged  on  TV."  This  report  in- 
cludes critiques  of  fad  diets  by  the  Council 
o:i  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  American 
Medical  Asrociatlon  and  articles  in  the  Nu- 
trition Reviews  supplement.  It  gives  the  pub- 
lic an  accui'ate  pictu-'c  of  the  differences  be- 
tween tli:;  reasoned  scientist  and  the  glib 
R'athor-proinoter  who  so  frequently  is  seen 
In  TV  shows. 

Beware,  also,  of  'great  new"  diet  and  nutri- 
tional revoluticns  brought  directly  to  the 
public  media — new.spaper,  TV,  radio  or  mag- 
azine— before  the  concepts  are  submitted  to 
peer  ex.imination,  review  and  critique.  The 
cimpe^ciu  judge  of  data  and  evid:nce  cf  new 
l-.iylily  imporianr  advances  is  the  appropriate 
peer  ■;  ientitt,  not  tlie  nev.-'-paper  reporter, 
'he  book  publlaher.  the  TV  entertainer,  the 
ULtor,  or  prominent  citizen. 

Tlio  srieniific  ccmmunity  as  a  whole  has 
a  duty  to  protect  the  public  from  the  con- 
sequences of  mlslnformatlcn  ca  such  vital 
iisues  as  food  and  nutrition  In  relation  to 
health  and  thereby  preserve  public  confid- 
ence in  science.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a 
Code  of  Conduct,  a  statement  of  ethical  prin- 
ciples in  the  communication  to  the  public  of 
the  results  of  scientific  studies,  be  develop- 
ed. It  is  suggested  that  such  a  Code  might, 
like  the  "Hippocratlc  oath",  set  or  prescribe 
rules  of  good  conduct  befitting  a  scientist 
communicating  to  nonsclentiSc  audl;uces. 
Such  a  C<xie  is  sorely  needed! 

Indeed,  writing  in  Food  Technology  re- 
cently. Dr.  Richard  Hall  has  cautioned  "Be- 
lieve least  cf  all  the  scientist,  even  the  Nobel 
Laureate,  commenting  outside  his  field  He  Is 
the  most  dangerous,  for  he  wUl  appear  to 
the  public  to  be  qualified,  but  actually  is 
not." 

Education,  the  recognition  of  -ind  adhcr- 
e.tce  to  a  responsible  code  of  conduct  in 
popularizing  scientific  and  health  claims, 
and  rigorous  Integrity  on  the  part  cf  Industry 
in  productiur  "marketing  and  promotion  will 
allay  the  pu  j..c  fears,  will  minimize  food 
fads,  and  will  wjntinue  to  improve  the  food- 
waj-s  of  the  American  people  and  provide 
in-Mea^ad  health  benefits. 


VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  8.  1975 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently cosponsored  legislation  to  redesig- 
nate November  11  as  Veterans  Day. 

In  1968,  the  Congress  changed  several 
legal  holidays  to  make  3 -day  weekends. 
While  this  action  seems  justifiable  in  the 
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obsiervation  of  -.tuh  injlidwys  as  Labor 
Day  and  Coliunbus  Day,  In  that  workers 
can  have  the  benefit  of  3  consecutive 
days  off  to  celebrate  these  festive  occa- 
sions. I  beheve  that  tliey  erred  in  ap- 
plying this  concept  to  Veterans  Day. 
Veterans  Day.  whioii  was  originaliy 
known  as  ArmLstice  Doy.  marked  the 
closing  of  World  War  I  in  1918,  and  wa.s 
set  aside  as  a  special  day  of  thanksgiving 
and  remembrance  for  t!ie  t;reat  sacrifice^ 
of  our  servicemen  add  uotupn  durir.f; 
that  lengthy  conflict. 

I  believe  that  it  ib  apt^rottiiiite  for  u'. 
to  remember  that  on  the  11th  day  of  the 
11th  month  in  thar  ye-r  we  signed  at: 
armistice  which  ended  suffering  for 
manj'.  Since  that  time  v.e  have  hnd 
many  servicemen  and  '.vcunen  fight  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  We  sliould  continue  to  look  upon 
their  sacrifices  with  sincerity,  and  not 
merel.%  as  a  convenience  ior  jinother  hol- 
iday weekend. 

Forty  of  the  Sc.itcs  which  had  preu- 
caisly  amended  their  State  laws  to  con- 
form with  the  law  pa.ssed  by  Congress 
have  reconsidered  their  position  and 
many  of  these  now  observe  November  11 
as  Veterans  Day.  The  Fedeial  Govern- 
ment should  realivie  thot  it  erred  and 
return  Veterntvs  D.iy  to  it-;  oritiiiuit  day 
and  meaning. 


SOVIET     OPPKKSSION     CONllNUES 
DESPITE   FACADE  OF'   DETFN'TF: 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

of     .SFW    Vif.;-k 

IN    IHK  HOUSE  OF  RFPRK.SL.N'TA M'.  LS 
Tuei-dau.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  hi.-.tory  of  pei.secuting  peo- 
ple who  ask  tor  simple  hu:nan  dignity. 
TTie  Soviets  have  been  especially  harsh 
upon  those  citizens  of  the  U  S.S.R.  who 
are  not  ethnically  Russian  r  ho  seek  to 
preserve  a  modicum  ot  their  own  ethnic 
Identities.  Tliis  persecution  is  regularly 
visited  upon  numerous  peoples,  but  per- 
haps most  frequently  and  most  harshly 
upon  the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 

Tlie  Ukraine  is  thf  breadbasket  oi  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  is  tlie  second  most  populous 
and,  per  capita,  the  richest  of  the  15 
Soviet  republics  Its  people  are  ethnically 
distinct  from  the  true  Russians,  as  are. 
incidentally,  most  Soviet  citizens. 

Many  Ukrainians  de.sue  independence 
for  their  land:  many  others  wish  to  live 
H  more  "capitaHstic'  lite — tliat  Ls.  to  own 
tlieir  own  land  and  h;i'.e  available  con- 
.sumer  good.s — and  many  simply  want  the 
freedom  to  speak  smd  read  their  own 
Innguatte.  learn  Iheir  own  hLstory.  and 
live  their  own  cultural  patterns. 

These  'crlmini.il"  desires  piompted 
Ukrainians  First  Party  Secietmv.  Vladi- 
mir Shcheibit.sViy.  to  complain: 

H<j.stU»»  propfixanclA  kludles  [iiliate  prop- 
frty  psyobotogy  aud  rtvive.s  religion.?  pre.pi- 
cUces. 

Shcherbitsky  further  a.sserted  that — 

Ukrainian  nationalist  organizations  abrosU 

Have   biiiU    up   contacts    viitU   Zionists  iiuU 

M'lOlStS. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Victims  of  Ru.vsian  oppte.-sion  in  the 
Ukraine  hpve  come  largely  from  tlie 
f^rroup  d'-ibbed  the  ••intellectual"  com- 
munity. Actually,  there  Ls  no  single  kind 
of  person  uho  dissents  from  the  Soviet 
hue.  Tiie  .so-called  intellectuals  come 
from  all  walk.s  of  life,  and  include  lit- 
erary critics,  artists,  professors,  teachers, 
and  even  army  officeis.  Only  frequent 
arrest  for  such  crimes  as  demi-nding  t})e 
ir-iulementation  of  those  liberties  guai- 
antecd  by  the  So\iet  Coii.stitution.  Po- 
litical pnsoneis  are  often  tried  in  caiu- 
oia.  in  it.seU"  a  violutioii  of  the  Sov'iei 
Const  it  uclon. 

The  tieatrnrnr  accordfi'  (lie  pilsoner-^ 
can  be  de'H  ribed  as  nothing  short  of  bar- 
baric. Professor  Andrei  Sakharov,  the 
outstunding  Rus.>ian  physici..t,  stated  in 
ills  appeal  from  Mo.scc.'.  on  Februarv  IL'. 
1974,  that— 

Leonla  Pi\ashcU  (or.eoi  tlie  Ukrnltiu'.n  po- 
litical pri-sfiuenH )  ta  m-nr  Uffitn  ni  the  Dtup- 
ropetrov.sr;  "ps^chiai.ric  wara  '  and  Uiai  "the 
uiirogulprMi  (iftrnimsiration  oi  large  ctos«s  ot 
hak.pendol  hn^  (jui-cd  a  sl-urp  <iei>riO!!iMoii 
ill  tiij  hc-a!'.U, 

Anatole  Riui.xgtn.  a  Jcr^l-h  poet  and 
former  Soviti  prisoner,  spoke  ot  Valen- 
tyn  Moroz.  another  Ukrainian  political 
pM.^ner.  He  .said  that — 

Fro."  his  ct  11  we  often  lu-arrt  screiiDis  tnni 
ypUb  .  .  .  they  would  snhsidf  lor  a  wliilc  anct 
tiieu  the  'H'Eiting.s  v.oi'ld  stuit  au'iin. 

Among  the  rank'j  of  the  political  pris- 
oners cm  be  found  large  inunbcis  of 
uoriien.  Tlic-^e  include  Red  Crass  work- 
ers, .Sikh  as  Halyna  Didyk  and  Daria 
HiLs.'k:  academifians,  such  a.>  Prof.  Irena 
Stas-.r-Kalynet.--:  arti.  ts.  such  as  Stepha- 
nie Shab.Uura;  and  muny  others.  The 
crimes  the.>e  women  are  charged  with  are 
typical  of  those  Used  against  dis,sonters. 
Wnti-Soviet  i)roi>agrtiiua  ".  the  cilmo 
Professor  Stasiv-Kal.vnets  was  convicted 
of.  is  tyt)ical. 

The  Soviets  resort  to  repeatec'ly  \iol:tt- 
iiig  their  own  laws  to  silence  optK)sition. 
It  is  ironic  th.it  the  Soviets  resort  losuch 
tactics  in  tiieir  repies.sion  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  tor  in  doing  so  they  are  di- 
rectly violating  the  express  wi.shes  ot 
Lenin,  who  supported  the  right.-,  of  self- 
determination  and  sutce.-sion  for  all  na- 
tions, especially  those  in  a  union  ot  Sovi- 
ets; theSi.viet  Union.  Vet.  when  follotv- 
ing  the  Russion  revolution,  numerous 
peoples  who  had  been  part  of  the  Russian 
enspae  but  who  were  not  ethnically  Rus- 
.siau  declared  their  independence,  the 
BoL-heviks  proceeded  to  reconciuei  them 
all. 

In  a  sense  it  appears  that  Ru.ssum  his- 
tory  his  rtin  the  full  circle.  In  the  19th 
century.  Russian  ix-asants  were  tied  to 
the  land  by  their  feudal  lords.  In  the  20th 
century.  Russian  tanners  are  held  to  the 
land  by  their  feud.il  commis.sai.s.  They 
still  do  not  own  their  ov.  n  land  and  they 
still  require  tlieir  ma^tf  rs'  permis.sion  to 
le.Hve  it.  And.  of  course,  they  are  "happy", 
t'.ieir  lords  inform  us 

In  the  sinril  of  the  ch  irtcr  of  the 
United  Nations,  a  document  to  which 
Russia  is — though  it  Is  easy  to  forget — a 
signatory,  I  urge  Congress  to  call  upon 
Paissia  to  release  their  political  prisoners. 
How  c:in  we.  as  Americans,  as  .sons  of  the 
sons  of  libetiy.  sit  Idly  by  while  people 
cry  out  for  fieedom,  We  camiot,  I  say, 
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celebrate  a  Bicentennial  of  our  libertv 
while  Ukr-ainians.  or  any  other  people 
are  surpressed.  The  celebration  loses  all 
n^'aning. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  spirit  of  Rousseau, 
in  the  spirit  of  Jeffei-son.  and  even  in  the 
spirit  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  I  call  for  lib- 
erty for  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  atv;l 
lor  Mu-e  of  all  of  tlic  Soviet  Union. 


MiNIMLM     WAGE     MEANS     FEWKR 
JOPS    bOR    yoUNO    BLACKS 


HON.  PHJLIP  M.  CRANE 

ov    ILLINOIS 

::.  I  ;^;.  kou^e  of  repre.sl.v  x  a  i  u  ts 
Tue.^ilan.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  v.ith 
mxny  other  pieces  of  legislation,  thn 
minimum  wage  law.s  tend  to  hurt  those 
very  individuals  they  were  intended  to 
h<^'l!)  most,  tlie  young,  the  poor,  and  mein- 
bl■l.^  of  minority  groups. 

When  the  determination  of  wa'.:e  levels 
is  taketi  out  of  the  economic  process  and 
placed  within  the  political,  net-'ative 
ivsults  wre  certain  to  occur. 

Prof.  .lames  Tobin.  who  twt.s  a  member 
oi  Pre-ident  Kemiedy's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  notes  that — 

I'ei.plc  -Abo  Ia;k  the  r.'pai  tly  to  o:<t!i  a 
cli>ff!iu  lUnig  need  to  be  helped,  but  ths\ 
v^  a!  not  he  Ik  Iped  by  miiunium-wage  laws. 
iiMde  union  w,if,e  pressures  ov  other  de\ice.s 
.'  huh  .seek  to  coni:>l  employers  to  paj  theni 
more  than  their  work  is  worth.  The  more 
li!<-e!y  outc.mie  oi  i,uch  regulations  i:<  that 
the  intended  beneiiciaries  are  not  emnk.' eel 
ai  i.U. 

Tlie  fact  that  current  unemployment 
.•ates  amoiig  black  teenagers  have  sky- 
rocketed .-liould  be  no  surprise  to  those 
wao  undei-stand  the  inevitable  economic 
result  of  minimum  wage  laws.  Writing  in 
New.sv.eek  maga/ine  of  September  26, 
1966.  economist  Milton  Friedman  de- 
clared that — 

■Women,  teenagers.  Negroes  and  partic- 
tilarly  Netiro  teenawer.s  witl  be  e.sperlally 
hard  hit  I  am  convinced  that  the  niiniamm 
V  age  law  to  the  most  anti-Negro  law  c>n  om 
stiitute  books— !n  its  eflfect  not  lu,  in- 
intent.  .  .  .  B.mU  Neeroes  and  teenagers  ari- 
only  made  v  ur,>e  o.'t  by  ihscouragmg  em- 
ployers iiom  hiring  .hem.  On-the-job  train- 
ing—the  main  loute  wheieby  the  tinskllled 
!ii've  become  skilled — U  thus  denied  them. 

As  concern  mounts  over  the  rate  ot 
unetnployment  among  black  teenagei-s. 
we  would  do  well  to  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  real  reasons  for  this  unfor- 
tunate condition.  Tliis  is  especially  true 
in  light  of  the  AFL-CIO's  current  call 
fur  a  new.  Sit  per  hour  minimum  wage 
la'iv,  which  would  e.Kacerbate  the  problem 
still  lurther. 

In  a  recent  column.  John  D.  Lofton. 
.Tr..  emotes  Aaron  Turpeau.  the  chief  .job 
hunter  for  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson  ot 
Atlanta  as  stating  that — 

There  is  definitely  a  good  argument  to  W- 
made  for  ihe  position  that  a  U>wer  nnnlimnn 
wage  wotiid  nie.in  more  Jobs  lur  young 
l!ect")lp, 

Turi>eau  told  Mr.  Lofton  that  the  Idea 
r)f  a  lower  wage  for  youth  is  "very 
logical."  and  he  said  that  many  business- 
men in  his  area  have  made  this  argumenl 
publicly. 
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I  wish  to  share  witli  my  colleagues  the 
column,  "Minimum  Wage  Means  Fewer 
Jobs  for  Young  Blacks,"  by  John  D. 
Lofton,  Jr.,  which  was  distributed  for 
i:ublication  by  United  Feature  Syndicate 
on  March  17,  1975,  and  insert  It  into  the 
RtcoKD  at  tliis  time: 

Mi.NiMUM  Wage  Means  Fewer  Jobs  foe 
YooNG  Blacks 
( By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 
\V.^sHlNC.^o^^— Simultaneou-s  with  reports 
that  we  may  be  facUig  another  "long,  hot 
summer"  In  the  inner  cities  because  of  in- 
creased    unemployment,    especially    among 
teen-agers,  comes  the  news  out  of  Hal  Har- 
bour, Fla..  that  the  AFL-CIO  is  demanding 
that  Congress  pass  legislation  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  decrease  employment  In 
the  inner  cities,  especially  among  teen-agers. 
Tlie  irony  is  excruciating. 

In  its  call  for  Congress  to  pass  a  $3-Bn- 
hour  minimum  wage  bill,  the  AFL-CIO's 
e.xecutlve  council  declared  that  such  action 
is  necessary  to  guarantee  "a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living  necessary  to  bealth  efficiency 
and  general  well-being  of  all  workers." 

TerrlCc.  But  what  about  the  weU-l)eing  of 
those  Individuals  looking  for  Jobs?  If  George 
Meany  gets  his  pay  hike — ae  he  most  cer- 
tainly will — a  lot  of  nonworkers  will  never 
become  workers  because  certain  Jobs  will 
have  been  priced  out  of  the  merket. 

This  sort  of  talk  enrages  union  leaders  and 
their  supporters,  but  the  evidence  Is  over- 
whelming: Incren.ses  in  the  minimum  wage 
do  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  employment. 
There  is  no  longer  any  real  doubt  about  this. 
The  only  que-stlun  is  whether  those  advocat- 
ing such  Increases  really  care  about  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actions. 

Charles  T.  Stewart,  Jr.,  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  George  Washington  University, 
tells  me  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  If  there 
were  a  lower  minimum  wage  for  teen-agers, 
"there  would  be  tens  of  thousands  cf  more 
Jobs  available  than  there  are  now."  Stewart 
is  the  co-author  of  "Employment  Effects  of 
the  Minimum  Woge  Rates,"  which  con- 
cludes: 

"Minimum  wage  rates  produce  gains  for 
some  groups  of  workers  at  the  expense  of 
others,  witli  the  adverse  employment  ef- 
ft'ct«  greatest  among  workers  who  are  the 
most  disadvantaged  In  ternus  of  marketabl* 
skills  or  location." 

Stewart's  study  also  found  that  minimum 
wage  laws  work  against  depressed  areas, 
especially  the  South,  and  regions  like  Appa- 
lachla,  and  that  teen-agers,  nonwhites  and 
women  tend  to  lose  their  Jobs  In  low-wage 
industries.  They  are  then  forced  into  less 
well-paying,  noncovered  Industries  that  al- 
ready have  a  surplus  of  workers. 

A  colleague  of  Professor  Stewart's,  Asso- 
ciate Economics  Prof.  Bob  Goldfarb.  told  me 
that  "in  the  more  sophisticated  studies  It  Is 
clear  that  there  Is  a  correlation  between  de- 
creasing employment  and  a  higher  minimum 
wage." 

Goldfarb — who  has  been  conducting  a 
review  of  all  major  minimum  wage  studies — 
says  that  some  of  the  surveys  he  has  seen 
fchow  that  if  the  minimum  wage  were  de- 
crea.'^ed  by  25  per  cent,  this  could  result  In 
an  Increase  In  the  employment  rate  of  be- 
tween thieo  and  five  per  cent. 

In  Atlanta.  Aaron  Turpeau,  the  chief  Job 
hunter  for  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson,  says 
that  from  his  own  experience  there  U 
"defluitely  a  good  argument  to  be  made  for 
the  position  that  a  lower  minimum  wage 
would  mean  more  Jobs  for  young  people." 
Turpeau  told  me  the  Idea  of  a  lower  wage 
for  youth  Is  "very  logical"  and  he  said  many 
businessmen  In  his  area  have  made  this 
argument  publicly. 
Reginald  Willis,  dlre:tor  of  youth  employ- 
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Tn?nt  for  the  National  AJUance  of  Bvisiness- 
men,  agreefl  with  Turpeau. 

In  an  Interview,  Willis  declared :  "Prom  the 
feedback  I  get  from  our  people  in  the  field, 
I'd  have  to  say  yes,  a  lower  minimum  wage 
would  mean  more  Jobs  for  disadvantaged 
young  people." 

Willis  does  not  know  exactly  how  many 
more,  but  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  Inc.  has  estimated  that 
the  minimum  wage  prevents  some  five  mil- 
lion Job  opportunities  for  teenc — ati  average 
of  almost  one  Job  per  ludependcno  business 
in  this  country. 

Rather  than  listen  to  George  Meany  and 
Company,  Congress  wotild  be  wise  to  heed  the 
advice  of  James  TobIn,  a  former  member  of 
the  Economic  Council  of  Advisers  under 
President  Kennedy,  who  has  written: 

"People  who  lack  the  capacity  to  earn  a 
decent  living  should  be  helped,  but  they  v/iU 
not  be  by  minimum-wage  laws,  trade  union 
pressures  or  other  devices  which  seek  to 
compel  employers  to  pay  more  than  their 
work  is  worth.  The  likely  outcome  of  such 
regulations  is  that  the  intended  beneficiaries 
are  not  employed  at  all." 

Better  yet,  since  we  know  that  minimum- 
wage  laws  definitely  make  unemployment 
higher  for  some  groups,  why  not  repeal  all 
of  them? 


IT  IS  FINISHED 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATlVtS 
Tuesday,  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
been  constant  critics  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia.  However,  the  day-to-day 
debate  does  not  always  provide  the 
American  public  with  what  is  really 
needed — a  healthy  overview  of  who 
makes  foreign  policy,  how  it  Is  made,  and 
why. 

On  April  3  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried an  article  by  Anthony  Lewis  which 
not  only  pulls  into  focus  our  policy  in 
Cambodia,  but  also  answers  some  ques- 
tions we  ought  to  be  asking  ourselves.  I 
insert  that  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

It  Is  Pikished 

"I  can  only  tell  you  my  emotional  reac- 
tion, getting  Into  that  country.  If  I  could 
have  found  the  military  or  State  Department 
leader  who  has  been  the  architect  of  this 
policy,  my  instinct  would  be  to  string  him 
up.  .  .  .  What  they  have  done  to  the  country 
is  greater  evil  than  we  have  done  to  any 
country  in  the  world." — Representative  Paul 
McCloskey,  testifying  after  his  recent  visit 
to  Cambodia. 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

BosroN,  April  2. — The  images  from  Indo- 
china assail  us  with  their  misery  and  hor- 
ror. The  ones  from  Phnom  Penh  are  in  a  way 
the  hardest  to  bear:  Those  children  are 
starving  because  of  an  American  blunder — 
recent,  utterly  avoidable  and  prolonged  In 
the  teeth  of  reason. 

The  American  Intervention  in  Vietnam 
may  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  assinnp- 
tions  of  another  era.  For  Cambodia  thei-e  is 
no  excuse.  It  was  wanton  cruelty,  reckless 
and  useless. 

Unlike  Vietnam,  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
trace  the  American  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  crucial  decisions  were  made  in 
1970  by  Richard  NUon,  with  the  advice  and 
support  of  Henry  Kissinger.  They  led  in- 
exorably, predictably,  to  tragedy— death  and 
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destruction  f;r  Cambodia,  moral  and  politi- 
cal dis.-fter  for  the  United  States. 

Until  1970  Prince  Sihanouk  had  kept 
CimbcKiia  relatively  peaceful  by  an  intricate 
neutralist  game.  He  turned  a  blind  eye  to 
Vietnamere  Communist  use  of  his  eastern 
province",  then  to  American  bombing  of 
those  areiis.  His  policy  was  untidy,  but  it 
worked. 

The  idea  of  Invading  Cambodia  hnd  oc- 
casicnally  come  up  In  the  Pentagon,  but  it 
was  never  taken  seriously.  At  one  meeilug 
in  the  19G0'3  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Thiers,  Gei.  Earle  Wheeler,  raid:  -Why  the 
hell  doc.s  Westy  (Gen.  William  Westmore- 
land, U.  S.  Commander  in  Vietnam  |  need 
more  battletields  to  flght  on?" 

T:ien.  in  March  1970,  Lon  Nol  took  over 
in  a  coup.  He  abandoned  neiurallsm,  an- 
nou  icing  thot  he  would  atiack  the  Viet- 
namese Communlit  forces,  and  there  was  a 
.slaughter  cf  Vietnamese  civilian  residents 
around  Phnom  Penh.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
North  VletnamPFe  began  moving  on  Lon 
Nol's  weak  aririy. 

In  tM3  situation  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Kiob  iiger  revived  the  old  idea  of  an  Amer- 
ican invasion.  They  overrode  doubts  within 
the  Administration,  from,  among  others, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers.  Mr.  Kissinger  accused  one 
doubter  of  showing  "the  cowardice  of  the 
Eastern  Establlsbment." 

Five  members  of  Mr.  Kissinger's  own  staff 
warned  that  a  Cambodian  operation  would 
enlarge  the  war  without  benefit  to  the  UjB. 
Three  re.?l?ned:  Anthony  Lake.  Roger  Morris, 
William  Watts.  They  went  quietly  because, 
as  Mr.  Lake  explained  recently,  "We  were 
very  concerned  about  damaging  Kissinger. 
Then  they  put  a  tap  on  my  telephone,  which 
shows  hew  much  they  were  Impre.-'sed  by  our 
scmpleo." 

Mr.  Nixon  told  the  world  it  would  be 
only  a  brief  and  limited  "incursion,"  to 
clean  out  the  Communist  areas.  Mr.  KLssInger 
said  the  same  thing  to  the  White  House  staff. 
William  Safire's  book,  "Before  the  Fall." 
describes  a  meeting  at  which  the  staff  was 
given  a  National  Security  Council  paper 
saying,  "This  is  not  a  long-term  'quick-sand' 
operation  that  would  lead  to  a  new  "Vietnam 
situation'  in  Cambodia." 

But  it  did,  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kissinger, 
having  said  they  would  not  Intervene  on 
Lon  Nol's  behalf  In  the  Cambodia  dispute, 
soon  did  Just  that.  Before  long  B-52'8  were 
bombing  all  of  Cambodia.  In  five  years,  the 
United  Statos  sent  $2  billion  in  aid  to  Lon 
Nol. 

'I'he  results  were  exactly  as  the  dissenters 
on  the  Kissinger  staff  had  predicted:  a  wider 
war.  Increasing  Cambodian  opposition  to  Lon 
Nol,  destruction  of  the  countryside,  finally 
a  Communist  Instead  of  a  neutral!:;! 
Cambodia. 

The  end  has  been  Ineviable  for  a  long  time, 
but  the  Administration  preferred  to  have 
the  Cambodians  go  on  starving  and  dying 
rather  than  admit  the  bankruptcy  of  It^ 
policy.  It  kept  the  war  gotog  with  the 
tattered  argument  that  more  nitiitary  aid 
v.ould  .somehow  lead  to  peace. 

Now  that  Lou  Ncl  has  left,  the  United 
States  could  still  help  toward  a  humane 
transition.  Most  Important,  we  snould  offer 
to  continue  our  flights  of  food  and  medicine 
whoever  rules  in  Phnom  Penh,  and  ask  Siha- 
nouk's cooperation.  We  should  do  that  for 
our  sake  as  well  as  the  desperate  Cambodians. 
But  there  can  be  no  easy  expiration  for  one 
of  the  most  terrible  episodes  in  tlie  history  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

What  Richard  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger 
did  cannot  be  undone  or  forgotten.  All  we 
can  do  is  try  to  make  certain  that  American 
leaders  are  never  again  able  to  make  such 
decisions  on  their  own,  in  secret,  against 
advice — and  then  persist  for  years  In  a 
futile  and  destructive  policy. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  FOOD  STAMPS 
FOR   STRIKERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF    PtNN3YLVAN'M 

tN   IHF  HOUSE  OF  RtTRESEN  i  ATiVFS 
Tucsdaij.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently cosp>oiisored  leai^lation  which  w•a.^ 
introduced  bv  my  dLstuiguij.lied  colleague 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinsom  to  pro- 
hibit the  is-suKiice  of  food  .'.tiunp.>  to 
;<frikers. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  food  .stiinip 
program  wa.s,  and  .'^till  .should  be  in  my 
opinion,  to  help  thot-e  who  cannot  affoul 
to  feed  themselves  because  of  circum- 
.stances  beyond  their  control.  Tliis  is  not 
the  ca.se  with  strikers — who  aie  volun- 
tarily out  of  work.  I»i  many  instances, 
rhey  had  yood  pavint;  iobs  be:'ore  going 
on  strike  which  wrrt-  cic'cqua  e  to  feed 
Mieir  fajnilles. 

I  want  to  make  it  uadct.^tood  that  £  am 
not  against  labor  unions,  or  the  right  for 
certain  cx;cupations  to  stiike  under  con- 
ditions where  all  other  means  of  neeo- 
tiating  a  reasonable  contract  have  failed, 
but  w  Kv  should  the  taxpayer  be  forced  to 
pick  up  the  tab  lor  feedini,'  strikers. 
Many  of  these  ta.\payers  are  having  a 
rough  time  feeding  their  own  families. 

Not  only  is  it  wrong  for  the  taxpayer 
to  bear  the  burden  of  feediug  fho.se  v.  ho 
could  afford  to  do  -o  if  the\  v  ere  not  on 
strike,  but  the  whole  idea  of  govern- 
mental inter\entioii  in  asi.i.Ntint;  one  side 
of  the  iiegotiatin^  table  to  "hold  out"  is 
tundamentally  Incorrect.  We  are  in  tact 
subsidizing  strikes  by  allowing  workers 
to  continue  to  receive  the  benefits  which 
they  have  been  ace  ustomed  to  before  the 
•itrike  thus  making  it  more  difTicult  to 
come  to  an  agreement. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance,  a  re- 
spected institute  In  my  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  issued  a  stud,v  that  doc- 
umented that  there  is  a  direct  relation 
between  the  increa.-^ed  length  of  strikes 
and  the  increa.sed  use  ot  public  assistance 
by  strikers.  Even  union  re  piesentatives  do 
not  deny  the  benefits  ot  public  assist- 
ance In  holding  out  for  their  demands  at 
the  negotiating  table.  The  end  result  of 
all  this  is  to  undermine  the  long  used 
practice  of  collective  barsaining  as  a 
method  of  soh  ing  labor  disputes. 

In  light  of  our  current  Federal  deficit. 
It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that  we  continue 
io  hit  the  middle-income  taxpayer  over 
the  head  for  programs  which  do  not  In 
fact  help  those  who  are  truly  in  need. 
Americans  are  generally  a  humanitarian 
f;roup  of  people,  but  to  a^k  them  t-o  sup- 
liort  programs  like  this  are  In  error. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  reason  that  the 
public's  faith  hi  their  garbagemen  is 
greater  than  their  faith  in  Congressmen 
IS  because  they  are  tired  of  being  taxed 
to  death  for  the  benefit  of  special  inter- 
est groups  like  this.  Perhaps  many  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  should  change  Jobs 
with  the  garbagemen  of  our  Nation  for 
a  while  so  that  the  taxpayer  will  get 
what  he  has  requested — fiscal  responsi- 
bility. I  make  this  statement  because 
anyone  who  has  contracted  for  trash 
pickup  will  know  that  extra  garbage  will 
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cost  you  more  money,  and  that  la  what 
we  have  here — extra  garbage  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Oarbagemen  know.  Just  as 
all  businessmen  do,  that  you  can  onl.v 
rmi  a  busmess  for  so  lone  in  a  deficit  be- 
fore it  goes  bankrupt— so  let  lus  bring  the 
uarbagemen  Into  Congress  before  om- 
Nation  coilap.ses. 
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TMINK    TANK   IN    A    TUKKfV    a\RN 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

'  ^     1  H      H'.)LSE  OF  Rt.PRFSENTATIVKS 
Ti(i\sclu!J.  April  H.  197r, 

Mi.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speakf>r.  in  ttii.^  ai.f 
01  corporate  research  teams  with  multi- 
milhon  dcniar  research  facilities  at  their 
fominand  it  is  heartening  to  me  to  read 
a  success  story  of  a  t;vo-man  flunk  tank 
lu)Used  in  a  converted  turkey  barn. 

.John  Wet.ien  and  Leslie  Grove,  thf 
principals  in  G  &  W  Engineering  Co.  ot 
Forest  Lake,  Minn,  are  doing  a  booming 
dome.^ric  and  international  business  in 
clesi^iur.g  prociucts  for  h.\draulics  arid 
li.vdromedianlcal  applications  dc•.^plt^• 
the  faltering  national  economy. 

Durin?  tliese  days  of  doom  a.>d  loom 
in  tlie  news  thLs  success  story  is  a  wel- 
come bit  of  cheer.  I  am  pleased  to  shaie 
with  my  r()llea!iucs  tlic  loUo'.^ing  articlf 
from  the  torest  I  ake  Tinif-s  of  March  JO. 

O  ■•■   M    J::.c.fNKf i'iN<.  HrIl^,>vv,^■,•  TiiiNK  T\Mt 
FtH'ND   IN    Tlrkkv    Barn 

Wlu-f  would  a  couple  of  tliitikers  hide 
inviiy? 

Well,  tliC'iT  i-re  two  ot  tlifin  JoUu  Wot  Jen 
iuiU  Les  Orove,  piivtiiei's  In  Ct\W  Kii^iiu-t-r- 
iiv,'.  ;iiid  tUey  are  iDCuted  m  an  old  turkey 
bHrii  a!K)Ut.  hvt  nales  we-<t  ol  Fi»re.st  Lake. 

Wc-tjeu  logged  lii  years  with  the  .Sperry- 
RiiUd  Coi-p  ,  iKis  tt  MA  degree  ironi  Hofstrn 
University  aiid  lui.-.  done  doctoral  work  at 
Oeorkio  Wushlnutoa  Umvei.sifv,  WfU.lilngtoi*, 
D.C. 

Orove  ha-,  totulcd  28  yerirs  hi  hydrntUtcs 
tLi.^ineerinE.  He-  has  a  MA  decree  froiu 
'I'dbenin^,  Oer. 

The  ti'o  Joined  lorres  nlKiut  one  year  ago 
n.  desiyn  prodiici;,  and  then  hnve  Ihein  It- 
( riised  lor  production. 

Mvii-h  ot  the  de.si^cn  ln>  heo.a  In  the  h\ - 
duailics  and  hvdio  nieitmnic  field  Orovo 
does  mos;  of  the  engineering  ar.d  tech- 
nology work  and  Wetjen  handle.s  the  sale.-^ 
and  administration  phase  ot  the  operation. 

Grove  lias  designed  an  element  for  a  punip 
and  h.7dranllc  motor  used  extensively  In 
Europe  to  p-'twci'  mo\cis  in  the  ronslTiK  tion 
bvsme.ss. 

We  are  currently  Icwklag  for  funding  to 
put  a  hydraulic  motor  on  a  semi,"  Wetjeii 
.says. 

The  fain  htis  also  de\elf.ped  a  !-peed  re- 
ducer that  ta  huilt  around  a  paUuled  geiir, 
ti;e  putent  held  by  Orove. 

The  -pt-ed  reducer  effectively  decreu.ses  the 
RPM  of  an  electric  motor  and  proportionately 
Micreases  Ub  pulling  power  or  lorciue. 

G^W  Engineering  has  de.slgned  a  sfahway 
f-r.i'Aler  which  can  take  n  600  pound  refriger- 
n<r>r  up  and  doan  siuirs. 

The  firm  la  working  with  Improving  the 
perfornuiuce  of  an  all  teiralu  vehicle  used  bj' 
power  c<>mpoiiies  or  citrus  companies,  tor 
c.hmple. 

OixW  currently  l.s  waiting  for  U.S.  Depart - 
fneiit  of  Commerce  approval  to  transmit 
tei^hnr.iogy  toBelc'im,  India 


Oiove  says  he  has  mfiiiy  enc;ineeiing  friends 
In  Europe  and  In  Australi.».  'Europe  is  much 
more  advanced  in  hydraulics  than  l.s  the 
United  States."  Orove  .says. 

O&W  is  currently  exploring  with  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Adniinistr.ition  a  way,  witiiout 
use  of  dh'iis,  to  han>e.s^  enerL;y  irt>m  the 
c.uifaie  flow  of  the  river  water.  "Tliink  of  a 
bart;e  getting  loose,  that  tioes  on  surfiite 
power,"  Orove  .says.  "You  waste  nothing  wiiii 
It  and  it's  free  power."  he  added.  Orov'e  ein- 
pha'^^l/se.s  that  the  MLs^is-sippl  River  iia.s  100.- 
'100  hor.^'po'.ver  tor  eai  h  mile. 

G^-W  B:i>L'ineeriiig  develops  a  coi,oept  oi 
Idea  and  dtav.s  out  that  concept  on  paper. 
i'.tilizin<;  vaiioiLS  niatheniatii;.:.  iormuUis  The 
two  workers  then  mny  go  to  (he  shop  una 
knock  out  a  plastic  model  of  the  design. 

Alter  developing  a  prototype,  the  two  part - 
:i-rs  then  develop  a  brochure  and  a  market- 
iul;  plan.  "We  miy  build  the  first  20  units 
and  then  look  for  somebody  tf.  take  over 
production."  WVtjeii  expU-uis. 

"We  are  aho  looking  for  siy;  olhc-'  thing.'; 
!>->  do,"  Wetjen  says.  "We  are  nh'.ays  mter- 
cstfd  in  new  thin;;.--  and  must  f.un  out  itejus 
like  a  cookie  cutter,"  he  pointed  out. 

"We  launched  on;-  busines,s  righi  .t^  the 
'ursidown  in  the  economy  but  we've  had  a 
phetiomenal  March  already,"  Wetjen  says. 

Grove  has  also  developed  a  design  to  have 
hydraulic  mot<ii-s  power  each  wheel  of  ftu 
Fiutomobiie  and  he  has  desijined  plans  for  ii.-se 
of  hydraulic  mott.rs  m  '••lOi'.  mobile.--  and  C'Ut- 
lioard  moior.s. 


XANoAN  OF  THE   VEAH 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS* 

or    Ik. ^  No  AS 

IN"  'f  HE  HOV.^K  OF  REPPK;- feM'A  IXVf'.S 

Tiiesdap.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  be- 
fore the  Easter  rece.s.s  I  had  the  privilege 
to  seiTe  as  President  of  the  Kansas  State 
Society,  a  nonpartisan  organization  com- 
prised of  former  Kansas  citizens  residing 
in  or  around  the  Washington,  D.C.  area, 
and  to  preside  over  the  society's  annual 
Cherrj'  Blossom  Diimer  Dance  March  29. 

Each  year,  the  society  presents  a 
Kausan  of  the  Year  Award  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Kansas  citizen  whose  contri- 
btittons  and  accomplishments  in  behalf 
of  our  State  merit  public  recognition. 

This  year  it  was  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  present  the  Kansan  of  the 
Year  Award  to  McDill  "Huck "  Boyd  of 
Phillipsburg,  Kans. 

He  and  his  late  brother,  F.  \V.  "Bus" 
Boyd,  Jr.,  caiTied  on  the  pioneer  tradi- 
tion of  Boyd  family  newspapers  started 
by  liis  father  and  mother,  Frank  and 
Mamie  Boyd.  This  tradition,  practiced 
by  the  Boyds  and  their  contemporaries 
in  KaiLsa.=;.  havS  enabled  our  citizens  to 
enjoy  the  best  grassroots  journalism  in 
our  State. 

"Huck"  Bo'd's  role  as  a  country  editor 
has  ranged  from  covering  the  courthouse 
in  Phillipsburg  to  representing  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland.  A  coimty  editor 
not  only  reports,  he  leads.  He  becomes 
the  conscience  of  his  community. 
Huck's  efforts  have  been  synoni'mous 
with  the  progress  of  his  liometown,  his 
State,  and  Nation. 

He  received  the  Kansan  of  the  Year 
Award  for  his  active  role  of  leadership 
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in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  every 
conceivable  field  of  public  service.  He  is 
well  known  in  Kansas  and  here  in  Wash- 
ington for  his  leadership  In  behalf  of  his 
political  party.  However,  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  journalistic  profession  and 
on  behalf  of  education,  mental  health, 
liealth  care  in  rural  areas,  rural  develop- 
ment, and  economic  opportunity  for 
young  people  have  also  truly  been 
lemai'kable. 

I  could  doubtlessly  go  on  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  enumerating 
the  many  areas  of  public  service  and 
countle;;K  contributions  McDill  "Huck" 
Boyd  has  to  his  credit.  However,  when 
Huck  received  his  award  here  in  Wash- 
in,!;ton  last  month,  he  also  made  an  ac- 
ceptance speech  that  touched  the  hearts 
of  everyone  present.  It  was  a  speech,  I 
think,  that  captured  the  true  spirit  of 
the  kind  of  self-sacrifice  and  public  serv- 
ice that  has  been  synonymou>;  with  the 
progress  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  following 
remarks  by  McDill  "Huck"  Boyd  to  the 
aUention  of  my  colleagues: 
Ka.nsan  ok  the  'Vear  Award:  Acceptance 
Spefch  of  McDill  "Huck  "  Boyd 
Mr.  President  and  fallow  Kan.sans:  I  have 
heard  our  ma-ster  of  ceremonies  s;;eak  on 
n.any  occasions,  and  he  always  does  a  superb 
.1  1)  .So  I  knew — that  if  Keith  Sebelius  pres- 
ri.ted  m3  tonight— that  his  presentation 
woul'i  be  far  better  than  my  response,  and  I 
fjo  appreciate  It. 

Throughout  ihe  years,  much  has  been 
written  about  the  accident  of  time — and 
pl.rjc— and  clrcumstance.s^  which  ishape 
nicnK  lives,  and  as  I  stand  before  you  to- 
iiitiht.  thus  must  be  my  fortunate  lot  .  .  .  and 
cr.dli  for  this  recognition  properly  belongs 
to  my  family. 

My  grandfather  homesteaded  in  Smith 
county  nearly  100  years  ago.  Five  of  his  sons 
learned  the  printhig  busine.ss  In  the  small 
community  of  Kensington.  All  went  on  into 
lives  of  service. 

My  mother  and  father  took  over  the 
"lourth  paper  "  in  our  small  community  71 
years  ago  this  spring.  They  had  nothing  but 
spirit,  and  determination,  and  a  debt  equal 
to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  property. 

Prom  my  parents.  I  learned  a  very  simple 
treed.  You  worked  hard,  you  paid  your  bUls, 
niid  ycu  never  forgot  that  a  newspaper 
should  be  a  show  window  for  your  com- 
munity. You  were  expected  to  conduct  your- 
self in  such  a  manner  that  respect  for  the 
newspaper  and  those  who  operated  It — would 
be  inherent.  It  wasn't  quite  like  living  In  a 
tish  bowl.  It  was  more  like  llvmg  in  a  small 
town  with  the  window  shades  always  up. 

Neither  was  it  necessary  to  be  a  Polly- 
anna.  I  still  have  the  pistol  ray  Dad  bought 
after  the  trainer  of  a  blind  tiger  took  ex- 
ception to  something  he  had  written.  The 
pistol  has  never  been  fired.  But  it  lies  In  my 
d^bk  as  a  constant  reminder  that  men  who 
"set  their  feet"  against  pres,sure  are  seldom 
tested. 

My  parents  not  only  believed  In  .service  to 
others  a«  an  essential  to  good  citizenship— 
tliey  worked  at  It. 

My  mother,  whose  bright  spirit  flickered 
out  after  96  years  on  this  earth,  had  more 
than  90  awards  at  the  district,  state  and 
national  level  In  civic  and  newspaper  circles 
without  losing  the  common  touch  In  her 
hometown. 

Dad  ssrved  as  mayor  of  Phillipsburg  14 
years  durhig  that  period  when  sewers  re- 
placed cesspools,  the  first  waterworks  and 
concrete  pavhig  and  Community  building 
were  built;  when  the  city  park  was  started 
and  the  first  trees  were  set  out.  This  was 


hardly  the  basis  of  financial  reward.  Kansaij 
mayors  then  received  $1.00  per  month. 

The  Boyd  family  has  actively  supported 
every  community  Improvement  proposed  the 
past  70  years  in  Phillipsburg.  .  .  .  not  through 
the  newspaper  alone,  but  in  per.son.  It  Ls 
difficult  to  ask  others  to  help  if  you  are  not 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  yourself. 

I  started  my  own  career  as  a  dishwasher 
at  50«.'  a  week  to  ease  Mother's  household 
chores  while  she  was  recuperating  from  what 
was  then  called  consumption. 

When  the  tough  depression  ye.irs  came 
along — and  the  banks  went  broke— and  no- 
body had  any  money — the  family  ran  the 
newspaper.  I  set  the  type.  Dad  put  the  paper 
together  and  Mother  got  the  news.  That  was 
the  staff. 

I  was  earning  $15  a  week,  but  fortunately 
I  met  a  girl  who  was  teaching  school,  and 
she  had  money.  She  was  getting  $70  a  mouth. 
In  her  little  schoolhouse  she  carried  the 
wood,  built  the  fire,  swept  the  floor,  and 
taught  her  little  brood. 

Besides  this  wealth  and  show  of  indu.stry, 
she  was  pretty,  smart,  and  thrifty,  too.  She 
wanted  me  to  save  $1000  before  getting  mar- 
ried. On  $15  a  week,  this  seemed  like  it  might 
take  quite  a  while,  but  I  dug  out  my  horn, 
helped  organize  a  dance  band,  and  working 
by  day,  "playing  by  night" — the  two  ol  us 
saved  $1000,  and  she  couldn't  very  well  get 
out  of  it  after  that. 

Shortly  after  our  children  were  born,  I 
persuaded  her  to  Join  the  staff— without 
pay — but  she  still  had  time  to  lead  a  cam- 
paign for  an  additional  second  grade  teacher 
when  enrollment  was  pushing  50,  and  to  help 
with  other  community  services  on  the  local, 
district,  and  state  level. 

My  brother.  Bus  (we  lost  him  nearly  3  years 
ago)  got  Into  the  act,  too.  'We  continued  to 
operate  as  a  family;  our  ne'vvspaper  opera- 
tion grew  into  other  communities;  and  when 
Marie  and  I  were  probing  areas  of  activity 
away  fr;m  the  home  base.  Bus  tended  to 
business,  and  became  a  legend  in  his  own 
right  for  community  service.  Now  his  son.s 
are  In  the  newspaper  business  in  nearby 
towns,  and  the  family  tradition  continues. 

This  far-too-lengthy  summary  of  family 
activity  in  community  affah-s  is  undoubtedly 
the  genesis  of  my  own.  I  would  probably  have 
been  disowned  If  I  had  not  been  interested 
in  health,  educational,  civic  and  political 
activities. 

All  have  one  thing  In  common.  Thev  are 
Important  to  people.  They  are  worth  working 
for.  They  do  provide  a  way  to  pay  rent  for 
the  privilege  of  living  In  our  land. 

I  was  bitten  by  the  political  bug  at  an 
early  ag3,  and  I  do  not  begrudge  one  minute 
of  my  political  afHlctlon,  but  In  retrospect, 
I'm  not  tcx)  sure  that  a  newspaperman  should 
become  eo  closely  Involved  In  politics.  It 
becomes  most  difficult  to  remain  objective. 

But,  if  I  can  persuade  even  one  young 
man  or  young  woman  to  take  part  In  poll- 
tics — to  help  write  the  rules  by  which  we 
govern  our  lives — to  help  monitor  and  con- 
trol the  strain  upon  our  respective  pocket- 
books— to  help  decide  what  kind  of  hospitals, 
schools,  highways  and  public  services  we 
should  provide — Just  one  more  recruit — my 
work  In  politics  wlU  have  been  worthwhile. 
We  have  much  to  do  in  our  own  land, 
where  an  era  of  affluence  has  emphasized  an 
economic  Imbalance  among  our  own  people. 
Yet  the  poorest  among  us  enjoy  benefits  un- 
dreamed of  In  the  developing  nations  of  Uie 
world. 

I  still  believe  that  government  should 
serve  people— not  support  them— but  I 
must  admit  that  my  agrarian  viewpoint  has 
changed.  Every  tub  can  no  longer  stand  on 
Its  own  bottom.  The  challenge  of  today  can 
be  met  only  through  united  action,  and  If 
this  be  heresy  from  the  con'-ervative  heart- 
land of  America,  lay  It  to  the  basic  creed 
with  which  I  was  endowed:  Service  to  others 
carries  its  own  reward. 
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As  I  stand  before  you  tonight  to  acknowl- 
edge this  recognition,  let  the  record  show 
the  credits  which  must  be  given: 

To  my  father,  who  taught  me  that  a  firm 
st.^nd  is  the  best  way  to  ease  pressures  upon 
a  newspaperman; 

To  my  mother,  for  her  wise  understand- 
ing: "Every  day  is  a  good  day  If  you  make 
the  most  of  it"; 

And  to  my  wife,  who  taught  me  the  im- 
portance of  accuracy,  and  detail,  and  com- 
pa-^slon. 

In  their  names,  I  humbly  acknowledge  the 
recognition  you  have  given  me.  and  I  will 
always  remember  this  night  a.s  the  hli;h 
point  in  my  life. 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
FRED  RICHMOND  ON  THE  PRE- 
LIMINARY SYSTEM  PLAN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  RAILWAY  AS- 
SOCIATION. 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  submit  my  stitement  to 
the  Congressional  Record  on  the  pre- 
liminary system  plan  of  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  which  I  de- 
livered at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission hearings  at  the  World  Trade 
Center  in  New  York: 

Statement  bv  Congressman  Fred  Richmo.no 
I  am  extremely  concerned  that  this  recr- 
g.anization  proposal  would  I  save  New  York 
City  in  general  and  Brooklyn  In  particular, 
with  less  viable  rail  freight  service  than  we 
liave  now. 

The  failure  of  the  United  St.^tes  Railway 
Association  to  include  the  3.4  mile  Parkville 
to  Bay  Ridge  Interchange  is  a  heavy  blow  to 
our  hopes  for  the  continued  grcwth  of  com- 
merce along  the  Brooklyn  waterfront. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  Mayor  Lindsay  an- 
nsunced  a  plan  which  would  finally  provide 
the  Brooklyn  waterfront  with  overland  rail 
connections  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  "Hiat 
proposal  is  now  .supported  by  Mayor  Beame, 
Governor  Carey  and  others  concerned  with 
the  creation  of  employment  and  commerce 
in  this  area. 

This  overland  rail  route  would  link  the 
Brooklyn  waterfront.  Including  the  new, 
multi-million  dollar  Northeast  Marine  Ter- 
minal with  Queens,  via  the  Parkville  Inter- 
change and  Bay  Ridge  line  of  the  Long  I-land 
Railroad.  From  Queens,  cargo  would  move 
into  the  Bronx  via  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  and 
thence  along  New  York  Central  track.-; 
crossing  the  Hudson  at  Selkirk. 

Th2  purposeful  exclusion  of  the  Parkville  to 
Bay  Ridge  Interchange  may  well  spell  doom 
for  all  of  our  hopes  for  an  overland  rail  link 
to  a  portion  of  our  City's  commercial  base 
that  ha3  remained  healthy  and  viable  de- 
spite extremely  depressed  economic  condi- 
tions elsewhere. 

I  ca-mot  support  a  plan  that  will  deprive 
the  Brooklyn  waterfront  of  its  potential  for 
economic  exparslon  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  United  States  Railway  As.soclatlon's 
decision  to  exclude  the  Parkville  Inter- 
change will  mean  the  loss  of  employment 
in  my  Congressional  District  and  In  other 
areas  throughout  the  City. 

Beyond  any  immediate  effects,  the  failure 
to  provide  meaningful  overland  fre'ght  serv- 
Ice  to  the  Brooklyn  waterfront  will  make  It 
increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  compete  over 
tlie  next  decade  with  other  port  facilities 
that  already  have  such  rail  connections. 
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Just  the  other  dav  I  learned  of  a  sm;\!! 
company  of  Mxly  employees  that  Is  serloiusly 
<  nil-,  derl-^g  moving  out  of  Brooklyn  to  New 
Jersey,  speclflrally  bcaiise  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  rail  connections. 

This  company  receives  carloads  cif  supplies 
from  the  midwest  which  t.ike  two  da\s  to  ar- 
rive :it  the  New  Jersey  r;ill  head  from  Mlchl- 
g.i.j.  An  anuii-i  g  wee!:  tu  u-n  davs  mu.st  then 
elapse  before  this  cargo  can  arrive  at  the 
faitfiry  which  is  no  more  than  10  miles  away 

Tlie  contmufd  absence  of  due  •:  rail  .serv- 
ice to  Brooklvn  Is  simply  intolerable. 

A  n:a]or  port  facility  canr.ot  survive  and 
grow  without  reasonably  eiSclent  overland 
trelght  transportation 

As  a  rcuilt  of  this  obvious  fact,  the  failure 
to  include  the  Parkville  to  Bay  Pidge  Iiitcr- 
cii.ange  directly  jeopardizes  the  future  em- 
[iloyment  oi  20.i)uu  people  whose  Jobs  are 
<iirectly  relaterl  to  commerce  along  the 
IJrooklyn   wiilerfrout. 

I  simply  cannot  support  his  proposal  which 
will  have  such  an  ad\erse  effect  tipon  thos? 
I  have  been  elected  to  repr&sent. 

I  sro:  gly  urge  that  the  In'erstate  Com- 
merce Commission  take  immediate  action  to 
include  the  Parkvllle  Interchange  in  the  final 
^'."-tvni  p!;in 


THE  CLOUD  OF  UNCERTAINTY 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

C'F     Nf  W    YOilK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
7'?/csY/(7V    April  S.  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
t.;i  here  in  Congress  dehberatin^  the  ef- 
lects  of  increaed  luti  prices  on  Ameri- 
can citizens  whc  are  aheady  hard  hit  by 
increa-sing  uneniploymenl  and  inflation, 
many  tinie.s  we  lend  to  lose  sight  of  the 
whole  picture:  the  major  effect  of  our 
economic  situa  lor.  on  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Not  only  are  adults,  who  n.u.-t  pay 
the  higher  prices  for  oil  to  heat  their 
homes  and  run  their  car.s  affected.  The 
concern  goes  much  deeper.  It  seems  to  be 
filtering  down  to  Americans  of  all  ages, 
undermining  the  optimism  and  hopes  so 
necessary  to  the  succe.ssful  management 
of  a  well-establi.-hed  economic  order. 

Therefore.  I  present  to  you  a  letter, 
wiitten  by  class  8A  of  McKinley  Junior 
High  School  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  express- 
ing their  deep  concern  over  the  ability 
of  Congre.ss  to  take  mcaninctful  mea.sures 
to  ease  the  problems  cau-^ed  by  the  cur- 
rent oil  situation.  The  ages  of  the.sc  stu- 
dents range  from  13  to  15  years.  I  think 
tills  is  significant.  They  see  the  oil  crisis 
affecting  all  aspects  of  American  eco- 
nomic life.  This  brings  to  mind  the  dev- 
astating blows  caused  by  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930's  which  clouded  the 
aspirations  of  all  Americans,  both  young 
and  old. 

Although  the  views  of  these  students 
do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  mine  on 
these  issues,  I  present  them  to  you  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  a  spur  to  ac- 
tion. We  must  begin  immediately  to  fos- 
ter national  unity  and  a  .sense  of  eco- 
nomic well-beinr:.  for  the  good  of  our 
countiy. 

The  letter  follows : 
Lirrni   bt   Class   or   8A.   McKj.slkv    JtMOR 
High  School.  Bboorltn,  N.Y. 

Wo  are  currently  studying  the  tegUlatlve 
priK-ess  and  of  the  otallga'lon  of  cltUens  of 
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all  aseo  hi  a  paril(  Ipatory  democracy  to  con- 
tribute some  Input  into  this  process  for  the 
well  belnp;  cf  our  country. 

Although  our  age.s  are  In  the  range  be- 
tween 13  and  15  years,  we  believe  we  are 
obUu'ed  to  e.\pre:vs  our  thoughts  and  bellef.s 
f-r  congres.sionil  consideration  We  believe 
Hint  our  views  should  be  considered  by  the 
C  irgrcss  l:i  er.actlng  laws  a:.d  by  tlie  E.\ecu- 
tivi?  Department  In  executing;  the  laws 

We  arc  worried  and  concerned  with  the 
pc.\oruy  cf  mana.riement  In  the  oil  situation. 
We  arc  worried  and  concerned  with  the  m  m- 
1  er  In  which  the  distribution  of  oil  Is  used 
to  etirlch  some  people  a-d  Imptiverlsh  the 
remainder  of  tl.e  world  Wc  are  concerned 
tl^at  our  national  Onai.ce^  our  national  In- 
i.lituiioiv.  arc  beln'^  eroded  by  the  hi 'h  price 
of  nil.  We  are  concerned  by  the  apolUation 
of  a  means  test  It  the  distrlbtitlon'of  oil  and 
oil  products  rather  thnn  the  applleation  of  a 
d;>inorrallc  proces.s  such  as  allrxa'Kin  :ind 
r.tt)^nlrlg.  We  are  concerned  that  we  are  Im- 
posing a  hl-her  duty  on  oil  Imports  rather 
than  an  embargo  and  thus  prcierve  our  wcrld 
fiscal  bal.Mice.  We  are  concerned  that  Inter- 
national cartels  and  trusts  are  arblng 
throuf;hout  the  world  to  control  and  exploit 
viral  products  We  are  concerned  that  the 
wealth,  thus  accumulated,  may  be  used  fcr 
nefarious  purposes  and  to  financially  eiwlave 
Iho  world. 

Wc  think  that  the  C^njress  should  assume 
control  of  the  situation.  We  think  that  oU. 
gasoline  and  other  products  in  short  supply 
Khotild  b?  sh:ired  dcmrcratically  ;ind  on  the 
baU  of  need  rather  than  on  "the  b.isis  of 
ability  and  willingness  to  pay  the  price  We 
think  that  rationing  Is  overdue.  We  tMnk 
that  we  sh.ould  import  no  moro  oil  than  Is 
nbsolutelv  necessary  a"d  wc  would  impose  a 
total  embirgo  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  our  fi.=cal  system,  of  our  institu- 
tions, of  our  corporations  and  of  our  wealth. 
In  the  crisis  in  World  War  II.  we  devclo-K-d 
the  use  of  the  atom-  and  rightfully  so.  Why 
can't  we  have  an  all  out  effort  to  develop 
alternate  fu"!  energy  such  as  .solar,  atomic, 
waterfall,  etc. 

We  hope  thnt  ycni  will  help  lead  the  Con- 
gress Into  these  necessary  steps  for  our  wel- 
fare and  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  will 
follow  us. 
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SAVED    LIFE    IN    CHESAPEAKE    BAY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

Of    MARYLAND 

!.\  IHL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  lAl  IVI  S 
Tucsdaj/.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  always  a  special  pleasure  to  encoun- 
ter four  people  who  were  not  only  willing 
to  get  involved,  but  to  do  so  at  extraor- 
dinary risk  to  themselves. 

On  April  0.  I  will  be  joining  in  honor- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs  Andrew  Carr  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thcmas  Weber,  who  saved  the 
lives  of  four  people  in  rough  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

On  July  14.  1974.  the  Carrs  and  Webers 
were  fishing  on  the  bay.  when  a  nearby 
rowboat  capsized  in  the  waves  of  the 
wake  of  a  pa.ssing  freighter. 

Not  only  did  the-se  four  maneuver  their 
boat  through  rolling  waves  to  reach  the 
victims,  but  they  managed  to  haul  all 
four  of  the  rowboat's  occupants  aboard 
and  promptly  administered  the  appro- 
priate first  aid.  thanks  to  Red  Cross 
trainin.Er. 

On  Wednesday.  April  9.  over  200  of 
Mr.  Carr"s  and  Mrs.  Weber's  coworkers 
at  Western  Electric  in  Cockevsville,  Md  , 


will  gather  at  the  Hunt  Valley  Inn  to 
honor  the  couples.  I  am  proud  to  be 
among  that  group  and  proud  to  repre- 
-sent  such  concerned  and  alert  Americans. 


A    LETTER    TO    PRESIDENT   F'ORD 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NtW    YOr.K 
I.S   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8.  1975 

Ms  ABZUG.  A:r.  Speaker,  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  suffering  in  Vietnam  rouses 
all  our  c^ini?a;;sion  and  moves  us  to  act. 
But  we  must  be  very  careful,  this  time, 
that  the  actions  we  take  are  moral  and 
v.ill  load  to  real  solution  of  the  crisis.  I 
have  suggested  to  the  President  six  steps 
that  I  feel  should  be  taken.  I  would  like 
to  insert  that  letter  into  the  Record, 
along  with  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Post: 

HdfsE  or  Rrriii;sf.NTATjvts, 
Washivgton.  B.C.,  April  .I.  /975. 
H.Tii.  Gerald  R.  Forh, 
WUili'  House 
Waslii'iQtcn.  DC. 

DitAR  Mr.  I'RtsrDKNT:  The  htitnan  sulTeriiig 
atid  chaos  In  South  Vict;  am  retiuire  prompt 
hu.'n.inttari.m  and  constructive  acticn  by  the 
U.S.  governnier.t.  who-e  wren-  policies  and 
Illegal  military  intervention  far  the  past  dec- 
ade are  laij-tely  re  .•K!n.-,ttale  for  the  current 
tr.igie  plight  of  the  .Si-)tith  Vu'tn-,imese. 

I  urge  you  tD  take  the  fclhiwing  .steps  to 
help  bring  immediate  peace  to  South  Viet- 
n.im: 

1.  C  f/.'v-  at  once  all  jirlituri/  aid  to  the  diH' 
crrdited  government  of  Prrsidrnt  Tiara. 

President  Thl'-u  has  clearly  lost  all  con- 
trol over  his  troops,  who,  according  to  news 
reports,  are  fleeing  in  p.\nlc,  killing,  tramp- 
ling and  robbing  civil i.uis  and  abandoning  an 
estimated  billion  dollars  worth  of  Amertcin 
military  supplies  in  their  flight. 

To  se-id  the  remaining  $175  million  in  mili- 
tary aid  available  for  this  fiscal  year  or  to 
continue  to  seek  an  additional  $300  million 
In  military  aid  for  Thieu  would  be  a  scandal- 
ous waste.  Mllitsry  arms  sent  now  mny  well 
wind  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Provi^ionai  Rev- 
olutionary Government  and  The  N;  rtli  Viet- 
nnme«e. 

I  iKjte  th.at  at  his  press  conference  April  2. 
Secretary  of  Defense.  James  Schlesinger,  said 
If  was  erroneous  to  describe  North  Vietnam's 
military  actions  thus  far  as  an  'ofrenslve."  He 
Slid  there  has  been  "rclntlvely  little  major 
fighting"  thus  far  a-'.d  said  it  was  the  with- 
drawals cf  South  Vietnamese  forces  crdered 
by  President  Tliieu  that  had  led  to  the  "near 
debacle"  and  created  openings  for  the  op- 
po-ition  forces  As  the  man  In  charge  of  the 
"debacle,"  President  Thleu  should  receive  no 
further  military  aid. 

2.  Call  on  President  Thieu  to  rc><ign  and 
iirgc  hi<i  replavement  tciih  a  democratic  co- 
alition government.  This  has  been  proposed 
In  a  resolution  overwhclmlrgly  approved 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  Senate  on  April  2. 

When  I  was  in  Saigon  recently.  I  and  other 
members  of  Congress  inet  with  dozens  of 
South  Vietnamese  of  differing  political  per- 
suasions. Almost  all  agreed  there  was  no  hope 
8S  long  as  President  Thleu  persisted  In  his 
policy  of  Ignoring  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement, 
which  has  been  violated  by  both  sides,  and 
Jailing  even  his  moderate  political  opponents 
who  could  provide  the  elements  for  a  more 
broadly  based  and  popular  government. 

3.  Propose  an  imn.ediate  cease  fire  and  re- 
sumption of  peace  negotiations  between  the 
government  that  succeeds  the  Thieu  regime 
Old  rcnrefientativat  oj  tlie  Provisional  Revo- 


lutionary    Government     and     North     Viet- 
riameae. 

PRO  representatives  said  in  Paris  April  2 
tiiey  are  prepared  to  negotiate  with  repre- 
sentatives of  a  new  Saigon  government  for 
implementation  of  the  1973  Paris  peace  ac- 
cord. As  you  know,  President  Thieu  refused 
io  honor  Article  12  of  this  U.S. -backed 
iiLreement,  which  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Council  of  Reconcilia- 
tion, consisting  of  Saigon.  PRG  and  third 
lorce  delegates  in  three  equal  segments. 

4.  The  U.S.  should  make  food  and  medical 
tiippHcs  available  immediately  to  all  people 
ill  need  of  such  help,  whether  they  are  in 
ureas  still  controlled  by  the  Thieu  regime 
cr  controlled  by  the  PRG.  The  U.S.  should 
take  similar  action  In  Cambodia.  We  should 
call  on  other  nations  and  International  relief 
riL:encies  to  join  in  these  efforts. 

5.  The  US.  must,  of  course,  evacuate  all 
.Americans  seeking  to  Icive  South  Vietnam 
end  Camhcdia  av.d  assist  in  the  evacuation 
of  South  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  men, 
uo',:c-i.  children  and  orphans  uho  seek  ref- 
u'jc  either  in  other  parts  of  South  Vietnam 
or  abroad. 

a.  In  no  case,  s'lould  the  U.S.  tike  any 
ertions  that  involve  the  use  of  American 
troops  in  any  military  activity  in  any  part 
of  Southeast  Asia.  This  is  prohibited  by 
American  law  and  would  be  opposed  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans,  who 
are  deeply  against  any  further  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Indochina. 

Along  with  humat;itarian  relief  efforts, 
il;e  best  way  for  the  American  government 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambcdia  is  to  facilitate 
poIiti:al  settlements  that  will  restore  peace 
liijd  order  to  those  lands. 

From  press  accounts,  it  is  apparent  tliat 
tiiousands  of  refugees  are  fleeing  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  South  Vietnamese  troops  and 
tlieir  families  are  in  flight.  Others  are  fleeing 
t.5  escape  being  caught  and  killed  in  the 
figliting.  because  they  oppose  the  PRO  and 
fear  political  reprisals,  and  because  of  the 
panic  created  by  a  breakdown  in  govern- 
ment. Another  apparent  reason  for  the  cur- 
rent refugee  movement  is  the  destruction  of 
lood  supplies  and  fresh  water  facilities  by 
rt  treating  Saigon  troops. 

I  believe  this  is  a  time  fcr  Americans  to 
distinguish  between  their  real  interests  and 
tlie  interests  of  a  bankrupt  policy  that  was 
ptirsucd  In  their  name,  but  never  really  rep- 
re.-ented  their  needs  or  thei-  will. 

The  policies  of  the  men  who  preceded  you 
in  the  White  House— Presidents  Nixon,  John- 
son and  Ken  :edy — and  continued  by  you 
have  failed,  but  we  as  a  people  have  not 
failed.  The  American  people  and  Congress 
have  succeeded  in  repudiating  a  wrong  pcUcy 
that  was  responsible  for  the  death  and 
wounding  of  millions  of  Southeast  Asians, 
tlie  deaths  of  55.000  American  6c Idlers  and 
the  maiming  of  many  thousands  more,  as 
well  as  the  squandering  of  $150  billion  In 
American  aid. 

General  Thieu  and  Lon  Nol  may  fall,  but 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  an i  Cambodia 
will  not  fall.  As  the  leader  of  the  American 
people,  you  would  earn  the  respect  of  friends 
Riid  foes  alike  if  you  would  now  publicly  ad- 
mit the  terrible  responsibility  of  American 
war-makers  for  what  is  happening  In  South- 
east Asia  and  lend  all  the  efforts  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  helping  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  to  find  a  peaceful  and 
democratic  political  solution  to  their  prob- 
lems. 


SincertTv, 


Bella  S.  Abzug, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Playing  Politics   With   Tbacedy 
During  a  San  Diego  press  conference  yes- 
terday  dominated   by   questions   about   the 
agonies  of  Vietnam,  President  Ford  was  asked 
U  America  might  at  last  have  learned  any 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lessons  from  its  long  involvement  In  that 
devastated  land.  His  response  was  to  recite 
from  memory  the  old,  discredited  answers. 

The  President  might  Anally  have  begun 
to  acknowledge  forthrlghtly  that  It  Is  all 
over  in  South  Vietnam  and  reflected  aloud 
on  what  the  horrors  of  recent  weeks  and 
long  years  have  meant  to  this  nation.  Many 
of  his  countrymen  are  still  waiting  tor  such 
a  statement. 

But  he  did  not.  Instead  he  insisted  on 
reiterating  the  claim  that  U.S.  pclicv  in 
Indochina,  since  its  inception,  was  "aimed 
in  the  right  direction" — presumably  along 
with  the  automatic  rifles  and  the  bombs— 
and,  before  very  lonj,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
new  attack  on  Congress  for  having  failed  t.T 
ratify  larger  investments  in  a  fut.le  war. 
His  petulant  charges,  accompanied  by  Inno- 
cent insistences  that  he  was  not  casting 
any  blame,  were  reminiscent  of  the  worst 
hours  of  his  predecessor. 

The  President  began  his  press  conference 
with  a  brief  statement  reporting  that  all 
official  effort  was  being  bent  to  e.xtend  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  He 
spoke  of  possible  appeals  to  Congress  for 
money  to  help.  Thesf  are  minimal  gestures, 
deserving  sympathetic  support,  in  a  period 
cf  chaos  and  suffering  In  Vietnam.  To  the 
extent  that  merciful  help  can  be  delivered, 
It  is  a  worthy,  honorable  mission.  Had  the 
President  said  no  more,  his  appeals  wotild 
have  stirred  many  who  heard  him. 

But  even  as  Ford  was  speaking,  planeloads 
of  artillery  and  ammunition  were  being  flown 
to  Saigon,  as  thovigh  there  were  some  tac- 
tical or  strategic  design,  some  hope  of  fore- 
stalling the  it.evltable,  some  I'aiuasy  of  re- 
versing the  tide  of  battle. 

The  President  recited  the  routine  Justi- 
fications for  a  tragic,  collapsing  Indochina 
policy  and  even  indicated  that  appeals  will 
be  renewed  for  the  $300  million  in  military 
aid  to  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  that  Congress 
has  wisely  refused.  If  some  of  his  words  be- 
trayed discouragement,  he  still  blandly  in- 
sisted there  had  been  no  defeat. 

There  are  expected  to  be  sober  conferences 
among  Ford  and  his  aides  this  weekend.  They 
are  unlikely  to  have  even  modest  Influence 
upon  the  surging  events  now  in  progress 
unless  the  White  House  abandons  the  de- 
lusion that  it  can  rewrite  history. 

The  President  can  hardly  summon  the 
nation's  best  instincts  for  humanitarian  ac- 
tion by  mingling  such  pleas  with  a  political 
vendetta.  Any  "salvage"  operation  requires 
Thievi's  departure  and  the  creation  of  a  coali- 
tion government  that  can  negotiate  peace. 
Nothing  the  President  says  Is  relevant  until 
he  confronts  that  reality.  The  press  confer- 
ence was  a  portrait  of  a  floundering  Chief 
Executive  off'ering  the  country  scapegoats 
rather  than  a  moment  of  truth.  He  would 
have  been  better  advised  to  remain  on  the 
golf  course  than  to  stage  f^is  confused, 
contradictory  and  combative  effort  to  play 
politics  with  tragedy. 


CELEBRATING   THE   BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  8,  J 975 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spiiit  of 
the  Bicentennial  is  upon  us.  As  we  ap- 
proach our  Nation's  200th  anniversary, 
Americans  of  all  ages  are  planning  dif- 
ferent ways  to  celebrate  our  Nation's 
birthday.  Two  Connecticut  students  have 
devised  their  own  method  to  commemo- 
rate the  Bicentennial.  Sandra  McRae 
and  Anita  Locklear  of  Snow  School  in 
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Middletown,  Conn.,  for  their  school  proj- 
ect, have  decided  to  take  writing  paper 
and  dip  it  into  tea  and  water  to  produce 
parchment  type  of  paper.  This  paper, 
when  dry,  gives  the  appearance  of  being 
V2ry  old  and  weathered.  The  students 
then  send  letters  to  their  friends  on  this 
papsr  to  remind  them  of  the  coming 
Bicentennial.  Anita  and  Sandra  should 
be  commended  for  their  idea  and  their 
enthusiasm  in  putting  it  to  work. 

America's  Bicentennial  will  be  a  cele- 
bration of  the  spirit  of  '76  and  the  birth 
of  our  Nation.  All  over  America,  large 
exhibits  and  productions  will  be  put  on 
to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  the  American 
revolution.  However,  the  best  example  of 
this  spirit  is  seeing  individual  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  of  all  ages 
each  "doing  their  own  thing  "  to  rom- 
memorate  our  200th  birthdav. 


StNIOa  CITIZENS  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  DOVl'NEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3  I  held  a  day-long  public  hear- 
ing in  my  district  on  senior  citizens  and 
the  economy.  I  heard  testimony  from 
more  than  two  dozen  witnesses,  includ- 
ing heads  of  senior  citizens'  organiza- 
tions, Government  agency  directors,  and 
several  Individuals.  The  hearing  room 
was  crowded  with  older  Americans  in- 
terested in  having  their  words  heard  by 
me  as  well  as  by  the  public  officials  and 
various  administrators  who  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

Mrs.  Mae  Hajek  presented  testimony 
on  behalf  of  her  organization,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons — 
AARP.  Mrs.  Hajek  is  an  associate  State 
director  of  the  AARP  and  is  an  articulate 
advocate  in  Suffolk  County  on  behalf  of 
its  membership.  Her  presentation  is  a 
comprehensive  review  of  Federal  policies 
and  their  effect  on  older  Americans  in 
particular.  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Hajek's 
statement  is  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  public  debate  on  this  important  Is- 
sue, and  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
would  do  well  to  review  it  as  we  prepare 
to  set  pubUc  policy  affecting  the  elderly. 

I  ask  that  her  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Recced  at  the  conclu.sion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony  of  Mrs.  Mae  Hajek 

Congressman  Downey:  I  am  Mrs.  Mae 
Hajek.  Associate  State  Director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons  for  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  Association  repre- 
sents nearly  750.000  older  persons  in  this 
State  and  over  7.300,000  nationwide. 

As  an  advocate  for  the  aged,  our  Associa- 
tion cannot  Ignore  what  is  currently  hap- 
pening in  the  economy  nor  what  can  be  ex- 
pected to  happen  if  the  Administration's  en- 
ergy, tax  relief  and  budgetary  programs  are 
implemented. 

Let  It  be  understood  at  the  outset — Infla- 
tion-recession Is  the  most  serious  threat  to 
the  income  .security  of  the  poor  and  fixed- 
income  aged  at  the  present  time  and  is  serl- 
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ously  Jeoparllzlng  the  financial  Integrity  of 
the  Income  maintenance  structure  on  which 
mllllor.s  of  them  are  dependent.  Let  It  also  be 
iiiidPrst.)->,1 — thf  extjrtlmatelv  high  price's 
wrtlflcUilly  esrabll.-hed  for  oil,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  are  responsible  for  mifh  of  this 
current  situation. 

It  is  our  couiliislon  that  the  Administra- 
tijus  program  package  will  i=ub.staiui;  lly 
!vggra\ate  that  5itutttlon  and  wiU  have  pro- 
portionately greater  adverse  consequences  for 
the  poor  a.  d  the  at;ed — the  very  groups  who 
h-\\e  Hlready  sullered  the  most. 

While  our  organization's  statemei;t,  whl  h 
I  ;iQi  submitting  to  you  f .  r  the  record  cf  this 
hearing,  deuis  v. ith  all  of  the  Admlnl-tra- 
Uons  Interrelated  pr-grams,  I  shall.  afU'r 
commeiitin;^  briefly  with  respect  to  the 
enert'v  and  tax  relief  propcsals,  confine  mv 
remark.^  to  the  Adn'.lnisfratlons  fiscnl  197H 
budget  and  certain  propos.ils  crntali'ed 
therein  ihal  would  have  serlou.'-ly  udverbe 
consequences  for  our  C()nt:tltuency. 

I     TIIF    ENEP.OY    PR0CR.\M:    MORE    INfLATION" 

With  respet-t  to  the  Administration's 
energy  program,  our  Asooclatjon  Is  pvir- 
suaded  that  the  consequences  r  f  ir.s  ln:ple- 
mentatlon  would  be:  (1)  ncccler.\ted  Indii- 
tinn:  (2)  continued  and  deer^ciilni;  rpcesslrn. 
(J)  Increased  portions  of  consumer  budgets 
devoted  to  energy.  (4)  another  ma-  ive  shift 
of  wealth  frnm  cojisuniers  tu  tlie  energy  In- 
dustry, and  (5)  permanent  energy  price.s  at 
levels  wholly  unjustified  hy  the  sunplv 
rc.'vponse  We  have  concluded,  rn  the  basis  of 
the  estimates  available,  that  the  burden  f  f 
that  prigram.  whh-h  would  attemnt  to 
p.chleve  a  red'u-tl-in  In  enerty  u.se  through 
hipher  prl-es.  would  devolve  mcst  heaviK- 
on  these  with  the  lex=t  abilltv  to  pay— anion" 
whom  are  disproportionately  larj^e  numbers 
of  the  aged 

A>«  an  alternative,  our  Ass.-wintlnn  is  «i<p- 
portlns  a  combination  of  pollcte.s  to  ach<e"e 
LTadually  red"ced  enen-v  ue  without  «>i- 
other  snr^^e  of  inflation  ThU  cnmblnatl-n 
Includes:  (1)  a  "white  market'  B->s'^ll'>e 
nitlonlnc:  sv.stem  or  a  rebatable  trasolme  tnx 
(2)  an  Im'^ort  quota;  r3i  a  phnsed-in.  eradul 
ated  ex-l=>e  r-^x  on  new  and  rs'>d  a"t-"nohiie~ 
(based  on  the  vehicle  weleht  and  h-r^"- 
powerl.  and  (4)  a  'tandhv.  mnnd-»i-.-rT  fuel 
.illicatlon  scheme  We  wish  to  add.  ho^rver 
that  the'e  noll-les  sh'^uld  be  nhai=ed-'n  over 
a  periol  of  time  to  a'low  .Ktlmi'Ufve  ns-ai 
and  monetsrv  nfll'-les  a  reas-mf-ble  orp^r- 
timltv  t^  tnvre  effect  and  revive  the  economy 
and  to  allow  h-th  lndu,stry  and  consumers 
time  to  ad  Mist 

It    THE  TAX  Rvr.trr  rro,;R\M-   rur  inrn-!i  i.v- 

C1MB  CROUPS    WII  L    UKStrFTT   MOST 

With  respect  to  the  Impact  of  the  Admin- 
istration's tax  relief  proposal  dncludlni^  the 
»80  payment  1 .  our  Association  has  concluded 
that,  contrary  to  the  Administrations 
claims,  it  will  fall  to  offset,  especially  with 
respect  to  low  and  fi.xed-income  groups,  the 
dlrert  and  Indirect  effects  of  higher  energy 
prlc«s  First.  It  appears  that  the  Administra- 
tion's estimates  of  increased  enerey  cos^s  for 
family  units  at  different  Income  levels  are 
substantially  understated  Second,  .since  the 
tiix  relief  pro.,'ram  lacks  a  neeatlve  Income 
tax  aspect,  the  poor  and  the  non-poor  llvlne 
on  non-taxable  Income  can  expect  to  receive 
only  the  $80  paym.ent  and  little  or  no  tax 
relief. 

The  aced  who  are  taxpavers  are  a  distinct 
minority  even  wi'hin  their  own  are  group 
They  can  therefore  expect  to  receive  a  dls- 
proportionately  small  share  of  the  Intended 
relief 

Conslderlna;  both  the  enerfv  and  tax  relief 
proposals,  our  .Association  believes  that  the 
r?s"lts  win  y^f  f  r  the  DO'>r  and  nxe'l-ln-'^m" 
aged,  higher  prtces  and  little  relief  For  some 
population  groups,  the  Administration's  pro- 
er.ims  uoi-id  rneni  a  'taklnc  with  one  hand'* 
and  a  "gtrlng  with  the  other":  for  much  of 
our  constituency,  they  would  simply  mean  a 
"taking". 
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i;i.  THE  fiCDCEr:    in   ihk   context  of  in>la- 

TION -RECESSION 

Our  Association  has  ex.iminpd  the  fi.scal 
19  76  budget  We  do  nut  believe  that  It  l.s  suf- 
ficiently stimulative  to  accompll.sh  the  most 
critical  objectives  at  the  pre:-,,  nt  time— put- 
tuiR  people  back  to  work  and  restoring  a 
healthy  rate  of  growth  in  the  ecoanmy 

We  recognize  that  the  budget  com.iins  a 
projected  deficit  of  $52  bilUon.  While  a  defi- 
cit of  this  magnitude  is  serious,  it  Is  almo.'-t 
tot.iUy  a  function  cf  the  present  8  2  percent 
rate  of  unemployment  Worker.s  who  are  un- 
employed are  not  paying  taxes  ithus  de:-reas- 
ina:  revenues  I  but  ar;  Instead  receiving  un- 
employment insurance  benelits  i  thereby  in- 
creasing expenditures). 

Our  Association  is  more  concerned  with 
the  f.ir  sTeater  economic  losses  that  result 
from  a  prolunged  recession.  High  ra'cs  of 
unem.-jloyment  mean  successive  budget  defi- 
lits  and  lost  output  This  latter  consequence 
means  that  the  pie  which  we  all  must  share 
will  b2  tmaller  than  It  might  otherwise  have 
bee.n. 

Our  Association  would  ti  lerntc  an  even 
gre.ner  deficit  this  yoar.  if  it  would  jue.'.n  a 
mere  rapid  return  to  a  full  employment 
eccniomy  and  deficits  lower  than  those  pro- 
jected by  the  Administration  for  succeed- 
in?  years. 

Whll?  we  favor  hlk'hly  stimulative  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  to  combat  the  cur- 
r  -nt  recession,  we  believe  that  a  mechanism 
more  appropriate  than  such  policies  mu.-.t 
be  perfected  to  deal  with  the  type  of  infla- 
tion tiiat  rrsults  from  cxces.sr.e  concentra- 
tions of  mark.n  pov^cr  in  the  hands  of  certain 
Industries  and  unions.  No  economic  pro;jram 
tliut  attempts  tc)  deal  with  Inflation  while 
Ignoring;  recession  or  with  recession  wbUc 
icnoring  Inllation  will  cucceed. 

To  us.  some  ffrm  of  control.s  over  non- 
competitive markets  Is  absolutelv  essential 
to  permit  a  rc.aso:iably  safe  purruit  of  stimu- 
lative inon  tary  and  fi:;cal  policies  designed 
to  end  the  recession.  Our  A^^sociatlon  ba- 
licves  that  the  Congress  should  delertate  to 
tl'.e  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  the 
authcrity:  (1»  to  subpoena  pertinent  Infor- 
mation In  industries  where  market  power  U 
fxce=slvely  concentrated  (such  as  oil,  gas, 
steel,  automobiles,  cement,  aluminum,  etc  ) ; 
lo  delay,  for  a  limited  period,  wage  and  price 
actions  which  threaten  to  undermine  pro- 
gre-^s  toward  price  stability  and  which  are 
iinjuslltied  by  market  conditions;  and  (3) 
to  rcimpose  contrrls  on  particular  sectors 
of  the  economy  (such  as  health  care)  If 
neci's.iry  to  preve  it  unjustified  increa.ses  In 
prices.  A  viable  price  and  wage  policy  would 
be  another  Important  tool  for  stabilizing  the 
ccor.cmy. 

IV   SPECIFIC  riCDCiT  rr:opos.\Ls:  arbitrary  cun- 

TAILME.srS  IN  FEDEhAl.  PROGRAMS  AND  IMPLI- 
CATIONS   FOR    THE    POOR    AND     FlXf  D-INCOMB 

AGIO 

1  General  remarks 
In  order  to  facilitat?  the  tax  relief  a.sppct 
o:  the  budget,  keep  the  projected  deficit  to 
a  minimum  and  hopefully,  restrain  Inflation, 
iliC  Administration's  fiscal  1976  budget  con- 
tains a  r.umber  of  curtailments  In  expendi- 
tures for  programs  upon  which  the  poor  and 
fixed  Income  aged  are  highly  dependent  In 
view  of  the  Impact  of  Inflation  and  the  esti- 
mated Impact  of  the  Administrations  energy 
pro:Tram  on  these  groups  and  the  dispropor- 
tionately small  amount  of  tax  relief  that  will 
be  made  available  to  them,  these  program 
curtailments,  in  the  opinion  of  our  .Associa- 
tion, are  extremely  callous  Since  the  Ad- 
ministration's food  stamp  proposals  has  al- 
ready been  rejected  by  the  Congress,  we  will 
not  comment  on  this  issue  except  to  say  that. 
In  vl3w  of  the  extraordinary  rates  of  Increase 
In  food  prices  and  the  Impact  these  have  had 
in  our  constituency,  we  cannot  understand 
how  this  proposal  could  have  been  thought 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
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2.  The  S-perceut  limitation 
With  respect  to  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed 5  percent  limitation  on  cost-of-llvli.g 
mcea  e;  In  so.lal  security  and  other  pri- 
mary retirement  and  welfare  programs.  oi;r 
Association  Is  adamantly  opposed.  Over  the 
prist  tliree  yeurs.  it  has  been  the  aged  po  r 
and  fixccl-incori.c  who  ha\e  sv.tfered  the 
greatest  less  cf  purchasing  power  as  a  re- 
sult of  Infl.ttlon.  They  i.eed  their  full  cost- 
f'f-livl.g  increases. 

We  recoTnize  that  high  rates  cf  Inllation 
tri-rger  automatic  benefit  Increases  in  s  ci.,1 
.so;.iirity  and  other  programs,  thereby  in- 
rr.-.:slng  feUeral  expenditures  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  federal  deficit  But  the  appro- 
I'riate  way  to  control  program  expenditr.res 
is  lot  the  imposition  cf  an  arbitrary  ccU- 
I  g,  but  the  creation  of  appropriate  ma- 
<  Iiinery  to  restrain  the  exorbitant  and  un- 
J:!-.'ined  prl  e  hurcases  In  non-competitive 
markets  that  h.i\e  confrib-.itcd  (along  with 
f.'  d  shrrtugcs  and  artificial  petroleum  pric- 
ing practices  in  the  world  market)  to  rtccl 
l.natlcn. 

3.  Mcdii-urc  mid  medicaid  cutbacks 
The  Admi.iL-,tratl  ns  pr.^po.;ed  curta;'.- 
menls  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  a  means 
of  rcitraiuiiig  further  dramatic  increases  ii; 
federal  spending  under  thesj  progr.ims  as  a 
result  of  high  rates  of  health  care  infla- 
tion. What  this  rcspcn.se  ignores  is  the  in- 
creasing cost  burden  on  the  Medicare  bene- 
n.inry  ti,.at  lias  resulted  from  this  same  in- 
flationary trend.  Medicare  now  covers  less 
tlian  40  percent  of  the  aged  s  annual  health 
care  bill. 

The  inflation-Induced  Increases  In  expen- 
diturej  under  these  programs  on  which  the 
a^cd  are  so  heavily  depende;.t  would  best  be 
remedied  not  by  changes  designed  to  hnnt 
federal  expenditures  but  by  remedies  de- 
s  gned  to  restrain  inflation  in  the  health  (are 
n^arket. 

Our  As-ociatlon  Irns  urged  both  the  Ad- 
niiiLstratijii  and  the  Congress  to  reimnose 
controls  over  this  market  similar  to  these 
which  were  in  effect  durl  ig  the  la^t  phases 
of  tl:e  economic  stabilization  program. 

The  17  percent  annual  rate  of  Inflation  in 
health  care  that  followed  the  expiration  of 
controls  last  April  was  entlrelv  unacceptable, 
esotclally  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
trols that  were  In  place  prior  to  that  time 
were  designed  to  allow  a  complete  na<'s- 
Ihroiigh  of  increased  costs.  While  this  17 
percent  rate  may  have  moderated  In  the  last 
few  months,  our  Association  fully  expects  a 
return  to  the  pre-1971  experience  when  in- 
flation  in  health  care  annually  exceeded  in- 
flation for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

While  our  A.ssoclatlon  favors  controls  over 
health  care  ch:irges.  we  alS5  reco-uilze  a  need 
to  develop  and  implement  fundamental  re- 
forms that  would  make  such  controls  un- 
necessary In  the  future.  We  are  convinced 
that  current  cost-reimbursement  procedures 
used  not  only  by  Medicare  but  by  private  In- 
surers as  well,  must  be  abandoned  In  favor 
cf  payment  procedure  reforms  in  medicare 
nn  1  in  any  program  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance that  may  b;  enacted.  Such  ref.rms 
should  require  prospective  approval  of  In- 
stitutional providers'  annual  budgets  and 
Kcheduks  of  charges  prepared  according  to 
standard  accounting  procedures.  This  pro- 
spective payment  procedure  for  Institutional 
pr:)Vl  iers  should  be  complimented  by  nego- 
tiated fee  schedule  procedures  for  licensed 
professional  practitioners.  If.  fonowln<;  the 
termination  of  controls,  such  reforms  are 
found  to  be  inadequate,  then  a  more  com- 
plete restructuring  of  the  delivery  of  health 
care    services  may  have  to  be  considered. 

The  Administration's  proposed  curtailments 
In  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  are 
anparontly  predicated  on  the  "over-utiliza- 
tion" theory  of  health  care  inflation.  While 
we  concede  that  an  Increase  Ir.  the  financial 
barriers  to  needed  health  care  services  will 
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restrain  demand,  it  will  do  ni) thing  to  remedy 
the  structural  and  procedural  Imperfections 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  real  causes  of  In- 
flation In  the  health  care  market. 

Hospitals  and  other  institutional  providers 
are  neither  competitive  not  profit -maximiz- 
ing entitles  and  have  no  incentive  whatso- 
ever to  produce  services  oi"  a  given  quality 
at  a  minimum  cost.  The  only  economic  re- 
.stralnt  on  increases  in  their  charges  Is  the 
Inability  of  the  patient  to  pay.  Although 
Medicare  and  private  health  Insurance 
initially  eliminated  this  crude  restraint  (and 
in  the  process,  facilitated  spirallng  bospital 
charges),  the  aged  are  once  again  finding 
their  access  to  needed  health  care  blocked 
by  the  complete  inability  to  pay.  Health 
care  inflation  is  about  to  ler.ve  aged  in  a  pc^si- 
tlon  worse  than  the  one  that  prevailed  In 
1965.  Unless  something  is  done  very  soon, 
the  only  ones  to  be  found  to  have  derived 
any  lasting  benefit  from  Meellcare  and  Medic- 
aid will  be  the  hospitals,  the  physicians,  and 
other  providers  and  practitioners. 

V.   CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Congressman,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  the  poor  and  fixed-income  aged 
hare  suffered  a  great  deal  as  a  result  of  the 
inflation-recession  experience  of  1974.  More- 
over, the  Income  maintenance  s^-stem  upon 
which  they  depend  for  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  income  Is  seriously  threatened  by  a 
continuation  of  this   combination. 

In  the  giant  shell  game  that  Is  the  Admin- 
istration's energy,  tax  relief  and  budgetary 
proposals,  the  poor  and  the  fi.xed-income 
aged  will  be  very  big  losers.  Our  Association 
therefore  has  urged  the  Congress  to  reject 
these  propcs-als,  to  take  the  Initiative  In 
cJeveloping  a  comprehensive  economic  and 
energy  program  that  treats  all  population 
groups  fairly,  and  to  enact  that  program  even 
over  the  flurry  of  Executive  Branch  vetoes 
that  must  be  anticipated.  In  these  efforts,  the 
Congress  win  have  the  aid  and  counsel  of 
our  Association  and  the  more  than  7  million 
persons  it  represents. 


THE  HOLOCAUST  AND  RESISTANCE 
DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP    NEW    YORK 

l.\  TliC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1VE.S 

Tuesday.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  8 
Is  a  day  of  remembrance  for  Jewish  mar- 
tyrdom and  heroism.  It  is  a  sad  reminder 
of  6  million  people  taken  from  life  dur- 
ing a  period  of  terrorism  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  society. 

The  importance  of  this  observance  of 
the  Holocaust  and  Resistance  Day  by  or- 
ganizations, religious  groups,  and  people 
of  all  faiths  is  the  assurance  that  our 
children  and  future  generations  will 
never  forget  the  evil  which  can  dominate 
a  goveniment  bent  on  power  and  control 
of  territory.  This  is  also  an  occasion 
wlien  we  remember  those  who  fought  the 
Ka?i  tyranny  and  led  the  free  world  to 
victory  in  World  War  II.  As  we  refresh 
our  memories  about  that  period  in  his- 
t-rv,  we  celebrate  the  30th  anniversary 
01  the  liberation  of  those  in  concentra- 
tion camps  and  we  place  the  spotlight  on 
freedom  and  its  precious  value. 

This  is  a  most  complex  period  in  terms 
of  our  Nation's  Involvement  in  foreign 
lands  and  the  formulation  of  new  foreign 
):ollcles.  It  is  therefore  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  recall  the  past  and  to 
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observe  this  day  of  remembrance.  Our 
position  as  leader  of  the  frse  world  de- 
pends on  our  continuing  ability  to  under- 
stand the  motives  and  dangers  of  those 
who  worship  power  at  home  or  abroad. 
No  greater  example  can  be  studied  than 
the  tragic  annihilation  of  6  million  Jews 
in  World  War  II.  That  lesson  must  be 
learned  and  relearned  to  keep  us  vigilant 
against  any  repetition  of  that  .sick  and 
cruel  passage  in  history. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WORLD 
FOOD  SITUATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVK3 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  World  Food  Conference  in  Rome, 
held  last  fall,  was  a  disappointment  to 
many  observer?.  The  U.S.  role,  which  was 
crucial  to  its  success,  was  less  than  ad- 
mirable, but  many  other  factors  con- 
tributed to  the  failings  of  that  confer- 
ence. 

One  of  these  other  factors  was  recent- 
ly described  in  some  detail  by  one  of  Cal- 
ifornia's more  farsighted  elected  oflficials. 
Assemblyman  Charles  Warren,  v.'ho  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Diminishing  Materials  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Assemtly.  In  analyzing  the 
Rome  Food  Conference,  Assemblyman 
Warren  pointed  out  that  the  planner.'-, 
of  the  conference  failed  to  approach  their 
task  from  the  broader  perspective  which 
"recognizes  that  the  food  crisis  is  not  an 
isolated  phenomenon,  but  part  of  a  larger 
complex  of  problems  that  together  con- 
stitute the  crisis  of  industrial  society." 
Assemblyman  Warren  continued: 

To  minimize  and  eventually  eliminate  fam- 
ine, we  must  bring  into  equilibrium  the 
world's  need  for  food  as  determined  by  pop- 
ulation, nutritional  levels,  and  the  earth's 
food-producing  capacity,  represented  by 
land,  water,  fertilizers,  and  energy. 

Another  falling  of  the  planners  of  the 
World  Food  Conference  was  their  focu.s 
on  the  next  10  years  at  the  exclusion  of 
the  needs  of  the  next  30  years,  or  some 
longer  period  of  time.  This  failing  is  not 
exclusive  to  international  conferences. 
Our  own  Government  fails  to  even  look 
10  years  into  the  future,  and  begin  as- 
sesf^ing  the  future  impacts  of  our  cur- 
rent policies  and  actions,  but  we  should 
be  looking  at  the  longer  range  Impacts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  li'Ke  to  insert  the 
article  by  Assemblyman  Charles  War- 
ren, which  appeared  in  the  March  is- 
sue of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  for  the  review  of  my 
colleagues. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

Parson  M.\lthus  Tolls  the  Blll 

("//  the  earth  must  lose  that  great  portion 
of  its  pleasantness  which  it  owes  to  tilings 
that  the  unlimited  increase  of  wealth  and 
population  icould  extirpate  from 'it.  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  enablivg  it  to  support  a 
larger,  but  not  a  happier  or  a  better  papula- 
tion, I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake  of  poster- 
ity, that  they  will  be  content  to  be  stationary, 
long  before  necessity  compels  them,  to  it." — 
John  Stuart  MUl.) 
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(By  Charles  Warren) 
Tlie  United  Natlrjns  World  Pood  Confer- 
ence In  Rome  Is  but  another  lost  opportunity 
to  prevent  the  extirpation  from  the  earth  of 
"that  great  portion  of  Its  plea.santnes8  which 
it  owes  to  things."  One  should  rage  at  tho 
twiittd  perspective  of  man's  place  on  earth 
v.hlch  permitted  the  conference  to  ignore  tha 
fact  that  tiie  "posterity"  for  whose  survival 
John  Stuart  Mill  expressed  such  concern  mav 
well  consist  of  those  whom  each  of  us  Kxlay 
knows  tLud  loves.  It  Is  no  longer  permissible 
to  defer  consideration  of  the  consummate 
gluttony  witli  which  we  are  devouring  the 
finite  re.ources  of  the  earth.  Tliere  U  no 
longer  time  to  tolerate  the  belief  that  fu- 
ture generations  will  accommodate  our  tolly. 
Ours  is  the  generation  that  mu.>!t  respond 
;o  its  own  folly. 

We  are  at  t,!.e  beginning  of  ati  epoch 
marked  by  events  unanticipated  by  mo&t  and 
cbaracierii^ed  by  ell  as  "crises":  food,  energy, 
inflation,  unemployment,  environment,  gov- 
er.iment  credibility,  among  others.  Almoit 
without  exception,  each  is  viewed  a?  a  sepa- 
rate event  with  scant  relationships  to  the 
other.  Each  crisis  is  parceled  out  to  it.s  par- 
ticular bureaucracy,  which  responds  with  li:; 
conventional  wisdom  and  solutions. 

Thus  the  United  Nations  will  continue  to 
have  world  coiiferences  to  resolve  this  or  that 
crisis,  while  Individual  nations  attempt  to 
adjust  their  own  policies  and  programs  to 
the  particular  crlsis-lmpact.s  t<)  which  they 
pre  especially  subject. 

The  confluence  of  these  events  Is  more 
than  coincidental.  It  is  a  harbinger  of  a  radi- 
cal change  in  man's  reIatlon<;hlp  wUh  hi.- 
earth.  Simply  put,  stich  events  are  manife-i- 
tatlons  that  cxpon::'ntial  {.'rowth  In  the  con- 
Bumptlon  of  finite  resources  has  reached  a 
critical  sta'^e,  and  that  conventional  wisdom 
does  not  relieve,  but  apgi'avates  the  problem. 
In  order  to  deal  with  each  crl  is  In  a  ra- 
tional manner,  it  Is  necessary  to  understand 
the  conseque:ices  of  exponential  growth  in  .i 
finlt«-resouice  system.  Envlronmentali.sts. 
particularly,  must  acknowledge  such  linkages. 
Some  traditional  conservatlonlsta  appear  to 
be  as  confused  as  those  opting  for  bu.siness 
as  usual,  perhaps  because  they  Joined  the  en- 
vironmental movement  to  ensure  that  their 
biases  as  well  as  personal  options  are  pre- 
served. Antl-environmental  literature 
abounds  with  such  examples  as  snob  zoning 
and  the  wl-h  to  create  at  public  expense  out- 
door experiences  reserved  for  only  those  able 
to  afford  such  diversions. 

However,  others  within  the  environmental 
movement  have  a  profound  kuowledce  of  eco- 
logical relationships  and  are  pioneering  a  new 
knowledge,  understaudln2'.  and  pollttca;  base 
They  perceive  the  range  of  lnter-relatio:i- 
shlps.  plan  accordingly,  end  mo-t  Impor- 
tantly, forestall  wllly-nllly  action  bv  govern- 
ment or  their  fellow  citizens.  Too  oft«n.  pub- 
lic policy  is  stampeded  by  public  panic  or  In- 
instltutionalized  stupidity  Into  sl"f^le-pur- 
po-e  solutions  that  attack  symptoms  rather 
than  causes,  and  ensure  that  a  social  Brown- 
Ian  movement  ensues  without  necssary  re- 
flective action. 

Reality  requires  a  per.'-pectlve  of  man  pnd 
his  earth  lengthier  than  tho^e  that  presently 
rule  his  Institutions.  For  example.  If  we  were 
to  carry  singIe-purpo?e  planning  to  Its  ulti- 
mate conclusion,  malnutrition  might  be 
eliminated  within  ten  years:  strip  the  forest, 
develop  all  maximum  fertilizers  from  feed 
stexjks,  and  build  ma,"5slve  water  projects.  But 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  what  would  be  the 
con<-equencc? 

If  we  slngle-mlndedly  detei-mlne  to  meet 
all  needs  and  requirements,  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  oil.  nor  will  there  be  for  the 
next  ten  or  20  years.  But  to  squander  petro- 
leum re-erves  leads  to  Impoverishment  far 
beyond  the  depletion  of  fossil  fuels,  and  on 
a  scale  that  touches  not  Just  those  who  plun- 
dered the  till  to  perpetuate  growth. 
Tills    innocence   of   wisdom   is   iio   better 
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;  :ii-inaecl  than  tn  ihe  Utiiieil  Niitjoiis  WiTt<l 
Ki'CKl  Coiifereiue,  tiie  :<iovt-rt  purpc^e  of 
wliicii  was  t.i  .is^ree  on  tl.e  uieii--iiito  iiecfs- 
'-■iry  to  provicie  all  luunHiuty  witli  h  quality 
(iioc  at  a  cose  tthirh  Hie  pooreat  can  afford." 
I'aiiitetily,  the  dbjeit-ve  wa.s  iitiii(fti  to  h  men- 
Tfii-vf-Hr  periud.  I".,  .'rrei'jiiplislj  (tiis  laiUa>- 
lUa  :>  coiiipUcHti-ci  ol)JeL;:'f,  ihe  .'SecretanHf 
ot  the  Wtuid  Foi'<i  Ctcitrem.e'  produ<e<i  ,i 
if>iir-jn)liu   pro^Tam: 

'II  Hii  urgency  feattire  de^l^-ued  li.  limne- 
tiiaiely  shift  2ft  iinlUrm  tr-iis  oi  t;rain  to 
;ttefi  s(arvatloii  in  Tnrtin,  B(Mii;!.'d«'.«U.  .S;  i 
I-aoka.  and  Sahel lull  Atricj; 

t'J)  H  Kt-tnilliori-ion  i^-uin  ii-seive  lor  lo- 
Mil  or  res;ioiial  .siu.i'flt.es  i<>id  re.-torauoa  of 
Uie  IKiO-19BO-eia  ^uuu  scnks  oi  60  to  7o 
•Million  tons,  ei»out;h  to  Ici-'l  1,'H-i'i  «oO  mil- 
i.'-M  peit'iiui-  for  one  vef.v 

(3i  ail  early  wanting  .•.,.— v<tt  ciiniposed  of 
{lata  i^nc'a  as  crop  project itiiis.  .  leltts.  and 
**  father  on  a  yearly  husU'; 

(41  a  finid  of  *;8  L'O  ImIuou  p^c  jemr  was 
.jMipiised  for  asirifii'tiu-al  Ut-LelopMetir  iu  the 
lesser-dfvekijjed  ruinliieh,  v  itu  $S  billion 
')eitit;  provided  liom  exteinr!  fi>i  Oiii:,  fiource.- 
.-'I'll  IS  '.he  Wi.tl.l  Batik  on  ii  pe'--HOiniiii 
OHSly 

T  )i»  loniereiice  p'ai.ttei's  n«-re  \oUible  aiid 
ii'.'.pn-  Thfy  filkeu  euaU-sMy  of  8hoit,iire=i 
.(iKl  little  ol  oolulioiis.  Ti-ey  saw  a  iood 
.^hoitage  based  priin-miy  upo.i:  mierventioii 

II  fiie  -Aorld  market  hy  tejliiin  t.ations  tha' 
had  not  previoii.-,l>  part .cipated;  Siiona^es  iu 
/eTiU/er  and  fuel  creiiteo  l»>  petrolenin-piK  e 
ii'.'latlon:  and  unii.iial  neither — ps.rticnlprly 
aouds  and  dron^lii  r>.i-les  In  the  Indian  siib- 
.■■ooLlnent  Hid  iii  A!rii:»>.  The  plaiinpis  dem- 
I'ustraH'd  notliint;  oi  ilia'-  brnailev  perspec- 
I  i\e  \^hl(•h  rtco^in'.es  ttiai  'he  ,(K»i  crisis  Ik 
:i<'t  an  isolated  pUenr'r'.enf.n,  '(ui  pa!i  ol  h 
l:n-er  complex  di  p!<.!>leni.-.  that  tuj^ether 
(■(•nsiiMite  the  crl.'-is  o!    indastria!  society. 

'Plie  fallaiy  of  U'tH-ifro  irrlnstriu:  >talev 
!s  their  cominitnifiit  to  trowtU  at  ex- 
.:)i>i>entnilly  morea-ini^  rrtie>  in  a  vorld 
^wi»»re  resoiirce.s  are  ^lll^e  lue  inev  liable 
•esnli  in  .system  collapse.  The  symptoms  ot 
.leiidiii^'  iollap.se  nmy  tio  tiiiref ogiiizetl  until 
ii  IS  Uii  l.ite  to  preveiu  -.1  For  ''Xaiiiple, 
V  itlilu  the  lieM  ten  yea:'.-  a  is  probable  tUnt 
'i,er  250  inillloa  pei'.or.s  v.ill  die  of  ntarvn- 
Mop.  Ihey  v.-ill  die  In  Ai.'.t>.  Aliica.  and  Latin 
^^uerl<'a  In  the  Utnted  estates,  w.  the  e.\-- 
eiU  our  pmducin.ri  is  ai3l!Hbie  to  the  v  crUl 
.•!:».; kel.  prices  of  '.cod  product.s  wtu  rise 
ai-pioporiioiiateiv  to  oiher  product*  and  a 
liiri^er  perieiuaue  c>i  ottr  Kuinir.vmeii  will 
'■•e  iiiatiK.iirlshed  and  luip^ry.  I  lie  d.-inniid 
;>r  food  and  increfiiifd  inability  oi  the 
eaiUi's  resovirces  to  n>  c'r<ni<i)oda[e  demand 
(S  at  tlif  heart  nf  the  problem. 
In  18.')(i.  world  pfpnlaion  wa.s  oiie  btUion: 

III  19\ii).  two  biih'ii;  in  19rr>.  four  billion; 
.':id  Uiday,  our  popul^tuiii  ls  priiiied  to 
double  to  eit;hl  billion  u:  the  ne.».t  32  years. 
(lie    time    I.     tskfs    tor    the    populstlon    to 

ttonbie  ":  t;fiiin^  shorter  and  tue  amotiiit 
•fiii«  d>iuhied  Ls  e.xpaudin^. 

'i'o  iniiiiml/e  and  eientanHj-  elitnumte 
'i>iiune.  we  nuiat  brin^j  Into  equilibiloin  the 
(■.c-rlds  need  for  locd  a.s  aeiermlned  bv  poptt- 
';i;ioii  nntruional  levels,  ,aid  thf  earth';, 
.ood-produciiit;  capacity,  represented  by  land, 
'.Miter,  fertilizers,  and  eners>.  .Since  the  food- 
Kroducing  re.-^ources  jr.e  hiuiied.  our  efforts. 
iiicoiitesii;bly,  musl.  direitly  addres.^i  the 
uuise  ot  burgeoning  demand— population. 
Instead.  Micawberiteo  lu  grorernmeiit  per- 
.•■r-ely  tRke  comfort  m  opt^iniisi  It  e.stimates 
•1  man's  ability  to  tiuker  wUU  and  adju=5t 
■"!■  resource-^. 

A  common  clium  is  lu:;t  thesv  are  vast 
..re .ices  of  land  still  tiuctiUivated  in  the 
..(••rid  In  truth,  all  of  cur  be.st  Iand.s  are 
.iirt.idy  in  production.  The  remaining  laud 
!■>  inartiUitl  and  will  require  inunen.se  and 
;>frhapo  inipos.-ib!e  capital  uaestment.  One 
istim.'ite  of  developing  new  land  is  set  at 
S'J.OOO  per  acre,  and  mn.  h  i  ^  unsuitable  for 
■  i.ltr.aiion    becais^f   it    >-.    t'..    the   tiopics— 
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vvhrre  the  laienc  toiU  vil!  not  .sd.-iaii'  ron- 
tlimoui  Cioppi  It; — or  iu  swampy  areas  witii 
pour  drainage,  or  m  areiv-  wUtic-  .solis  are 
poor.  Ovcs-all,  probably  5(iO  million  additional 
acres  have  crop  potential.  Tli:.s  represents 
0t\lv  a  little  more  than  ten  percent  oi  the 
land  cirrentU  cultnated.  As  n  happens,  this 
atiditional  Inml  is  situated  in  the  Unltrd 
Slates,  Caliada.  Argentina  and  Austral. a  The 
aiiioiinls  a'alhibie  wul  be  insutlKient  to  pro- 
vide the  40-percent  increase  in  ulobiil  food 
prodiiciicn  necessary  in  the  ne.\t  ten  year.s. 

Aro'her  assiimption  is  that  we  cnti  make 
tl'H  desert  bloom.  In  fact,  it  i.s  becimnng  m- 
I  •(•is.:.«;,  ciei^r  Ihat  '.vater,  not  laud,  mny  he 
the  criicial  limiting  inctor  of  food  prodiii - 
tioi.  MaRsite  water-distribuiion  projettls  iix- 
the  rt^'Vf  lopioK  countries  art-  bevond  tt.sial  or 
te(•l.oic^l  laiiKe  because  of  the  co'.rcimni  ion 
Hud  pluii.iin^  lequiretl  Maiw  of  the  major 
rivi-,s  m  tbe  poore.-t  n.iiions  form  national 
ijoi  >.dr.[ie.H-  iniponudmenis,  diversifins,  and 
tiie  cotiiiol  (•!  \>.iilcn  stir  confJHUs  bel'ef.i 
ueiutiborit.'g  countries. 

I/O-  lole  and  sit,'ilficii(ice  oi  fertili.er  in 
'i.e  i-'eveiopnient  ot  aurici  Itiire  is  a  recent 
pnei.iimenon.  Fertilizer  use  has  increased  400 
p^rif  i.t  in  20  vears  while  crop  yields  have  In- 
creiised  Only  50  percent  This  lopsided  rela- 
tiooiiiip  is  due  to  the  dimitushu;t;  relurn.o 
sieiiiniin^"  fiorn  e.ich  additional  increment  oi 
ler..ii/cT  applied  to  a  poruon  c>f  Innii  and  to 
Ibf-  biriier  fnuiiioii  ot  the  avtilablo  fertilocr 
hel  If  'Lst-d  in  the  richer  nations  where  rates 
ot  ff.iii.ypr  appUcatir>n  are  alnatiy  hiyh  Ft  r- 
t'liv.'M'  use  will  certainly  iticrease  i>ui  to  »  hai 
extent  is  unknown. 

Giv'T  ilie  recetit  .sh«rp  price  increnses  in 
ttitdi/fi'  anil  tiie  sloii  prnspecis  tor  a  price 
ri.i:  bm  k  One  shoiila  ina  be  too  optimist-.c 
si.iio  :.»ib.<it.ftntial  t:«ins  in  rood  production 
frtuti  the  .sharply  incieased  use  o'  icrtiliiitrs 
Wti»»n  fertilr/*'r  is  e-.pensive,  onl\  ;'ie  rii  hej 
coiiMiiies  cHVt  afford  it.  The  Irony  is  that  a 
ton  of  fertilizer  ii\  a  non-developfd  countrv 
woi'ld  \leld  ten  tons  of  aduiti<.!i'n!  lood.  bui 
Ml  n  de^'eloped  country  only  three  to  five  tons. 
The  ris.tig  pi  ice  will  serve  to  put  fertUi/er 
On;  o:  reach  of  those  wtio  need  it  most. 

B:iiert!y  is  anotlier  material  central  to  the 
di-.elopment  of  world  fcKid  'supplies.  Much  ol 
♦  he  world's  agriculture  i.s  hibor-iutensive,  bui 
even  in  these  countries  enerfjv  can  ha\e  a 
cruciHl  role  iii  increasing  output— diesel  ir- 
riKation  pttmps,  tri-ctois.  and  if.rm-to-mar- 
ket  triirks,  fc>r  exaniple.  Kner;.-y  price  hikes 
qiucKly  foreclose  increase*  In  protluctlon. 
since  fuel  enert:y  purrhasrs  ustiiilly  absorb  a 
lnr)t.e  fraction  of  a  larmer's  income  in  tliei.e 
r:oi'iitries.  liius,  rising  fuel  cost'?  will  doubt- 
less reduce  production. 

■Ill*  indiutriul  nations,  on  the  other  hand 
ha.e  become  sironsily  dependeni  on  low-co.s, 
enerfV  to  support  their  food  .system  The  mi  • 
pact  Ol  increased  tutl  costs  will  thus  be 
Widely  and  dramatically  felt.  The  principal 
effect  vill  be  h-gher  food  prices  with  un- 
kiKma  but  certain  effects  on  producaon  and 
prr-cesslug. 

^^".nv  of  the  potential  terhnlques  for  in- 
<;re  isuig  agricuiiural  yields  will  require  in- 
creased reliance  on  chemicals  such  as  herbi- 
cides and  insecticides.  Worldwide  uss  of  such 
chemicals  has  tripled  in  the  last  20  years, 
but  liK^reasing  use  is  again  complicate.!  by 
tlie  fnei-j;/  crisis  as  boiU  are  petrochemical 
prod^icts  and  thus  are  tied  intimately  to  fos- 
sil-fuel shortage.?  A  hve-fold  increase  in  g!o- 
biil  use  of  such  petroc'.iemicale  Is  seen,  but 
the  pretlictioin  do  not  address  the  problen 
of  availability  or  cost. 

F'-tially.  there  aie  the  va.aries  of  the 
weather  to  contend  with.  M^'teorologist  Paul 
Ber{;'.iori'son  has  carefully  pieced  together  a 
record  of  the  earth's  weather  ov-er  the  las' 
thousand  years.  It  shows  that  the  past  Pn 
years  have  been  a  period  of  I'nprecedented 
warnnu  and  climatic  stabiUtj.  Thoifeh  some 
iieieo;i>ioglst3  do  not  a^rte.  Bert!>oir!:'oU 
■  i.d  otl^eis  ru.i.'Uidc  frcim  thU  th.v  ..e  p.ve 
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I...  i  I.  eiit..-r  a  more  rvplcal  period  wn.-n 
the  leniperatores  will  be  cooler  and  the  cli- 
matii-  pattern  more  variable.  Evidence  is  alsti 
^•(•fti.vuilating  th.Tt  sugge.sts  a  cooling  trend 
resuitiuL'  f'oia  atmospheric  pollution.  When 
food  IS  in  short  supply,  even  small  weathei 
change.-  ca.i  liave  devastating  consequences 
Willi  all  these  improbables,  is  it  possible 
to  expand  siroductlon  a(  the  rate  iiece,ssarv 
to  ac<.  omn.odate  antuipated  tteniand'^  World 
food  production  has  been  increasint;  at  a 
:ineHr  rate  fr.r  the  past  15  ye.'us.  To  meet 
iHR.'i-deni.ind  ptojec  tions.  production  musi 
111,  reuse  ;it  a  rale  substantially  greater  thaii 
the  histfiicid  trend.  Guen  the  shortages  and 
constraiiii.s  imposed  on  iigriculture,  it  .seems 
diiiici'.lt.  to  con.inue  the  historic  trend  tu 
pio.i.ution.  nuich  less  achieve  greater  gains 
each  >ei«r.  n  the  constraints  are  as  serious 
us  sr>ine  believe,  the  produ'^tion  trend  may 
niT.inily  l>egin  to  lag  behind  the  historic  rate 
III  fact,  ih(  le  is  strong  evidence  that  a  world- 
"  ide  dHCoiie  iu  p^-i -capita  food  produetioii 
bernii  ill  1^70. 

UiiMl  ;97o,  immerous  countries  produced 
nioi-e  tood  th.m  iliey  coald  consume,  so  lc.od 
\- —s  a.ai;.i')ie  loi  e.xpori.  'llie  United  Siaie' 
iiiid  primt  agiiculiural  liitcj  iu  storage:  food 
-iirp:.i.ses  weie  sufflcieul  to  feed  th.e  world 
ior  fdtir  montu.s,  the  hsh  calch  whs  bounti- 
ful. 'Ifie  0:ee:i  Revolution."  v.ith  the  apph- 
ca'lon  ol  petrof.lienncal  tertlh/er  i<nd  pesti- 
cides, w,  s  intreasuii,  yields  of  whesit  atid  rice 
tfiiice  Ji>:o.  all  ha-  changed.  There  are  onh.- 
•  our  countries  which  produce  food  tor  e.-.- 
port-  the  Unittd  &ii.tes,  Caii.ida,  Australia. 
:  ud  Argentitia  Now,  there  is  no  agricultuiiil 
land  in  stoin,,e.  fhe  fish  catch  i,  declining 
Tlie  ■  Green  Rcvolinlon"  was  quelled  by  the 
lorce  of  a  four-foi'.l  increase  in  the  prici-  o' 
ft-rtilu'f'r  .'"lid  (ifstiiides  essential  lo  Us  suc- 
cess Our  world  tram  reierves  have  dwindled 
tjenlnuslv.  The  need  for  larger  herds  cif  live- 
.siock  lor  larger  numbers  c>l  person^  have  n  - 
suited  in  ovei^raziiig  and  destruction  of  thi- 
Kgruulu.ral  capacity  in  .Saheli.ui  Africa.  The 
••^uliara  Deseit  i.s  moving  soiiUnvard  25  miles 
e.ich  year. 

.Similar  (its; ruction  of  the  ecosystem  In 
lian.  indesh  lies  re.tiUed  in  aggraviitiiix 
floods  and  the  destructicin  of  crops,  particu- 
larly a-  a  result  of  clearing  more  land  at  the 
hajie  of  tii;.  Himahiy.'s,  India,  in  il...  quest  to 
ii'dustriali.^;-  and  develc)p  miclear  eneigv,  ig- 
'lored  its  agiicubura!  problenus  and  popula- 
tion !;row!li.  and  touav  biitl.ely  sets  a.-id:- 
rrer-s  uhere  famine  is  oruci.'.lly  eliminated  by 
:i  fia;  defying  its  existence.  Russia,  ui.ahie 
to  si^t'sfv  growing  consninc-r  dvinands,  pa-- 
ticnlprly  fnr  meat,  is  for<ed  lo  buy  gram  on 
ihe  world  market.  China  sti'.l  imporis  n^ore 
than  ii  evpnrfs  All  of  this  i.s  svmptomati. 
Ol  H  footl-supply  sy.slem  being  criLshed  bv  the 
p -ess I  re  of  inexorable  demand.  With  these 
indicators,  one  would  a.ssume  that  world 
leader.s  gathered  in  Rome  woi-id  respond 
.'.lib  urgency  and  conrern. 

The  U.S.  pOoitlon  was  .set  forih  by  S-t-c-ieturN 
Ki.':.inger.  It  Implicitly  assumeti  that  re- 
search and  development  could  meet  the  goitls 
of  feeding  twice  as  m.'oiv  people  .'is  now  in- 
habit the  earth.  The  U.S  position  directly, 
albeit  obscurely,  rfio'-ni/ied  that  popuhitson 
is  the  prc.hlem  and  declared  that  the  Xhiittd 
Slates  is  pre.D.irid  to  treiit  thi,s  v.  itli  tho  sinuc 
degree  ot  .serlousiie; s  as  client  nalions.  Tlie 
United  States'  participation  in  terms  ot 
world  lood  reouircmetits  and  export  Involve- 
ment i-  that  it  will  wait  uiitil  clients  state.'^ 
are  prepared  to  help  solve  the  problem.  This 
policy  w;>s  directly  designed  to  lir'ng  to  the 
ulie'iiioa  cif  the  Third  World  the  nece.ssit\ 
to  link  population  and  fntxl  poi.cy  wiihia  the 
normal  constrainla  o!  lui!  egricuUiiral  prn- 
ducito'i.  The  United  .States  will  off.set  the 
petftxfollji IS  outflo\i'  by  the  poliiiciiation  ot 
foiHl  policy  m  terms  of  aiding  our  allies  oi 
other.-  v.lio  v  .11  do  our  biddtog  atid  witli- 
holdit.^  from  tiio.se  ni'tious  v.hiili  I'.uvu  no 
phj  ■!■•:.■.  or  p<'li»:c.-.i  hnrgaiiiing  poi'.er. 
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The  position  of  the  Holy  See  set  an  objec- 
tive of  freedom  from  hunger  for  maniund 
and  a  redistribution  of  wealth  between  the 
rich  and  poor  nations.  However,  the  Church's 
longstanding  p>csitlon  on  population  control 
was  advanced  in  terms  of  governments'  not 
having  the  right  to  dictate  In  any  form 
population  policies  that  would  Interfere  wltii 
iiiclvldaal  preferences.  This  opposition  to 
e.eu  elementary  population  planning  repre- 
sents a  gro.s,s  disservice  to  mankind.  For  the 
ch.jlco  before  the  world  Is  clear:  either  de- 
crease population  growth  rates  to  permit  sub- 
sisLei.ce  consumpti,  11  levels  of  available  re- 
s../urce.<5.  or  condemn  Increasing  numbers  of 
people  to  malnutrition  and  starvation. 

Representatives  of  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries found  solace  In  the  Vatican's  philo- 
sophical Justification  for  tlielr  refusal  to  con- 
sider population  growth  as  an  element  of 
hunger  and  famine.  They  preferred  Instead 
to  demand  more  food  aid,  particularly  from 
tlie  United  States.  In  strident  language  they 
attacked  any  suggestion  that  they  had  a 
responsibility  to  maintain  their  population 
at  a  level  consistent  with  their  native  agri- 
cultural capacity. 

CurUusly,  It  wa5  China  tliat  emphasized 
Ihe  major  alieniatlve  for  underdeveloped 
and  developing  countries.  The  Chinese  dele- 
gate contended  that  relying  on  International 
relief  In  the  Intermediate  or  the  longer  run 
was  yielding  to  policies  of  "imperialism, 
coloaialLsm,  and  big-power  hegemontsm." 
China  argued  that  such  aid  In  the  past  des- 
t  roved  native  agricultural  Independence. 
Paradoxically,  the  Chinese  also  implied  that 
large  populations  were  reqtilred  to  keep  the 
work!  revolution  In  ferment  as  well  as  the 
drive  for  socialist  structural  independence. 
But  tbey  cannot  have  It  both  w.tys. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  largest  disappointments 
:!i  terms  of  the  World  Pood  Conference  was 
the  news  media's  coverage  of  the  world  prob- 
lem, which  largely  consisted  of  noting  which 
delegate  ate  at  which  restaurant.  Shuffling 
between  the  delegates  and  the  media  were 
certain  representatives  of  nongovernmental 
organizations,  whose  generally  reported  thesis 
was  that  malnutrition  and  famine  would 
disappear  If  the  people  of  the  developed 
countries  would  embrace  vegetarianism.  One 
particularly  aging  agronomist  from  France 
declared.  "Meat  eaters  are  cannibals  feasting 
on  the  fiesh  of  children  of  tbe  nior." 

Tlie  only  attempt  by  any  organization  to 
re  Hire  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
imoIlcatlo>\s  of  food  demand  plven  exnonen- 
tial  growth  In  global  population  and  other 
resource  limitations  was  made  bv  the  Sierra 
Club's  reprc-entatlveg  to  the  World  Pood 
Conference.  The  club's  propasal  included  a 
30-year  demand  forecast  on  food,  together 
with  an  asses.sment  of  the  worH's  agricul- 
tural lands  now  in.  or  suitable  for.  aericul- 
tural  production.  The  assessment  would  be 
made  bv  analyzing  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  land,  requirements  for  energy,  capital, 
and  Irrigation.  In  addition,  the  proposal  in- 
cluded ft  method  of  preserving  worltl  options 
by  controlling  the  urbanization  of  farm- 
l&nds  now  In  or  potentially  able  to  be  u^'Cd 
for  production,  except  in  extraordinary 
ca.ses  of  healih,   safety,   aud   welfare. 

A  monitoring  system  as  well  as  a  passive 
e;irly  warning  sys'iem  was  recommended  for 
tiio  earth's  oceans  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  toxic  wastes  and  other  pollutants 
were  reducing  the  ability  of  the  sea  to  pro- 
vide food.  The  real  hope,  as  expressed  by  the 
club's  repre  entatlve.  John  Zierold,  was  that 
since  ILmltatloiis  to  growth  In  a  finite  re- 
source system  wore  not  intuitively  accepted 
by  those  responsible  for  developing  both  na- 
tional and  world  food  policies,  perhaps  by 
induction  they  would  hifer  from  a  data  base 
of  their  own  computation  what  they  were 
rcoistmg  as  gratultlous  advice. 

What  needs  to  be  done?  Perhaps?  one  of 
ti.e   nio^t  salient  coiMments   at   ''le  World 
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Food  Conference  was  actually  made  before 
it  began.  Economist  Barbara  Ward  and  a 
group  of  other  experts  convened  a  World 
Food  Forum  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  conference  Itself.  They  argued 
that  only  conservation  can  work  In  the  short 
term,  and  that  the  long  term  requires  both 
Increased  productivity  and  population 
control. 

Iu  addition,  research  that  Is  basically  and 
environmentally  sound  and  nondestructive 
of  the  essential  resource  base  an.l  availabil- 
ity of  capital  must  be  focused  In  order  to 
realize  the  world's  potential  agricultm-al 
productivity,  particularly  that  of  the  devel- 
oping nations.  Surveillance  must  take  place 
in  all  countries  in  order  to  provide  both 
short-  and  long-term  Information  on  food 
requirements  axid  crop  potentials,  as  well  as 
•an  assessment  of  the  implications  of  future 
needs  and  the  degree  to  which  energy,  water, 
land,  aud  capitul  are  available.  And,  finally, 
that  In  the  developed  countries  production 
mu''t  not  only  be  stimulated,  but  that  some 
form  of  equalized  distribution  must  occur  in 
order  to  feed  those  already  here. 

The  solution  that  must  be  adopted  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  but  for  mU- 
llous  of  people  alive  today,  is  to  establish 
a  balance  between  available  resoiuxts  and 
rates  of  consumption.  In  the  short  term, 
mankind  must  recognize  its  plight  and  be- 
gin to  plan  for  the  increasing  shortages  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  raw  materials  that 
seems  to  be  its  unavoidable  lot.  But  most 
importantly,  it  must  recognhie  that  the  food 
shortage  and  other  contemporary  resource 
problems  are  but  separate  symptoms  of  a 
common  nioJady — namely,  exponential 
growth  In  a  fimte  world.  Population  gi-owth 
coupled  with  increasing  per-caplta  con- 
sumption of  resources  conspire  to  Inflict  on 
people  everywhere  and  on  governments  at  all 
levels  one  crisis  after  another.  Whether  we 
have  the  understanding  and  will  to  re.spoiid 
Is  doubtful.  If  we  do  not,  one  must  wonder, 
along  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  to  what  condi- 
tion "necessity"  will  compel  us. 


BEEF.  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  AND 
STRAWBERRIES 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'^TI\'I',S 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  niy 
privilege  tliis  morning  to  testify  before 
tile  International  Trade  Commission, 
foi-merly  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  It 
seems  that  under  the  Trade  Act  which 
was  enacted  last  year,  the  President  has 
proposed  a  long  list  of  articles  on  which 
he  intends  to  negotiate  trade  conces- 
sions with  other  countries.  The  Com- 
mission is  holding  hearings  to  determine 
the  effects  of  such  concessions  on  do- 
mestic Industry. 

Now  free  trade  Is  all  well  and  good, 
and  I  support  efforts  in  that  direction 
because  they  will  lead  to  lower  prices 
here  at  home  and  greater  expoit  mar- 
kets for  our  goods  and  services.  B-jt 
none  of  tills  is  going  to  do  any  good, 
not  even  for  the  consumer,  if  Americans 
are  put  out  of  work  through  business 
failures  traceable  to  increased  hnports. 
That  is  why  the  Congress  devoted  a  good 
part  of  the  Ti-ade  Act  to  insuring  that 
fair  and  equitable  conditions  of  trade 
are  negotiated  and  that  American  in- 
duisti-y  is  protected. 
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It"  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  feed 
fuldre  generations  of  Americans  we  must 
reverse  the  cunent  trend  of  people  leav- 
ing the  farm  for  nonagricultural  pur- 
suits. We  should  take  a  lesson  from  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  and  not  subject  our- 
selves to  foreign  blackmail  for  tlie  very 
food  we  eat.  Unfortunately,  the  admin- 
istration seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
"fair  and  equitable"  provisions  of  tlie 
act,  ar.d  Ls  going  about  trying  to  grant 
every  possible  concession  regardless  of 
th3  effect  on  donie.sLic  industry  and  eni- 
iJioynient. 

I  outlined  to  the  Commission  the  cur- 
rent problems  feeing  tlie  beef  and  dairy 
indiLstry  due  to  lncrea.sed  imports  and 
called  for  an  "Agricultur.il  Pro.iect  In- 
dependence" for  the.se  and  other  vital 
commodities:. 

The  situation  in  stravvberrie-s  i.s  eqdal- 
ly  severe.  Cheap  Mexican  strawberries 
flood  and  market  just  as  the  Louisiana 
crop  is  being  harvested,  yet  even  more 
conoei.slons  are  prorosed.  The  answer 
here  'Aould  be  a  short,  seasonal  embargo 
on  Imported  strawberries  during  the  do- 
mestic crop  season.  This  will  allow  do- 
mestic growers  to  stay  in  business  witli- 
out  burdening  the  consumer  during  tlie 
rest  of  the  year. 

My  testimony  follov.-s: 

TeSaIMokv   of  Hon.  W.   Hi  n.-5jn   Moore 

Madan.e  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
C.jmml.js:on.  I  represent  the  Sixth  CoDgrcs- 
si^nal  District  of  Louisiana  and  rerve  on  the 
Hou.^e  Agriculture  Commltiee.  I  appricia'.} 
iliii  opportunity  to  tJttify  cefore  you  th.s 
morning  regarding  the  Impac:  of  cirreut  i!iid 
future  international  trade  negoiiatous  on 
domestic  producers  oi  thr.;e  items  listed  by 
the  Pre.-idciu  for  ilis  pcs.sible  granting  of 
concessions,  namely  beef,  dairy  products,  and 
str.^wberrles.  With  me  at  the  table  is  Mr. 
Mike  J.  Diiczer,  a  consiraieiit  oi  m  ue  from 
Hammond,  Louisiana,  who  servet;  a^  chair- 
man of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  rc-der.i- 
tion  MarikCt  Produce  Advisory  Comimitee. 

I  share  the  admirable  alms  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  generally  reduce  barri;.'rs  to 
free  inLernational  comuicrce  and  eslabh.-.i 
fair  and  equitable  coiiditiciis  of  tiade.  The 
emphatls  Is  oa  the  words  "fair  and  equi- 
table." It  nir.st  be  a  t'v.o-way  street.  Reduced 
t-trills  and  non-t-ariif  barr;ers  are  merely 
means  to  accoinpUsli  ilii.;-,  and  if  such  re- 
ductions do  not  lead  to  Ihe  desired  end,  fair 
and  equitable  trade  conditions,  tli':y  wUl  iijt 
have  served  the  iuteut  of  Congress. 

In  Title  I,  Chap'.er  1.  of  the  Act.  the  Pres- 
ident is  required  to  determine  if  bairiers 
set  up  by  foreign  countries  aie  unduly  bur- 
dening and  rc.<iricting  the  foreign  trade  of 
tiie  United  States.  NejTotiators  for  tiie  UJS. 
must  have  as  their  overall  objective  open 
and  equitable  niarhet  access  for  American 
e.xports.  They  are  directed  to  attempt  ;o  ob- 
tain equivalent  competitive  opportuuitiei 
within  individual  sectors  of  the  market. 

When  this  Commls.iioii  deterniine:>  under 
Title  II.  Chapter  1,  of  the  Act.  th.it  lir.por-s 
cause  cr  threaten  to  cause  serious  hijury  to 
an  Indust.'-y,  the  President  is  requL-iPd  to  pro- 
vide relief,  nils  may  take  the  form  of  quota.-:, 
higher  duties,  orderly  markethi,^  agreements, 
or  adjustment  assistance.  The  Prebldeu..  m.iy 
dscide  not  to  grant  the  required  relief,  but 
such  action  is  subject  to  privileged  veto  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

Finally,  Title  m  mandates  procedures  to 
protect  domestic  Industries  from  unfair  trade 
practices  which  give  imports  a  competitive 
edge  over  American  products  and  services. 
Tliis  includes  authorization  to  retaliate 
against  countries  who  unreasonably  restrict 
Importatioti  of  otir  e'^porta.  It  also  provide* 
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KM  ktiti-cluaipiu^  itiiU  cui.tiu  r'.'HilinK  ciii'a--- 
ii*;HUi>'.  lorei^n  pitce  (li-xciiininntiou  practices 
.ltd  aiibsiclie> 

MudHine  Chau:i.;''>.  I' b  neKolialoib  nul 
sti.r.  aiid  cauiiot  cotuply  with  the  will  of  Coh- 
iie'^l  11  they  go  Into  talK.s  wltii  foreign  pov- 
tTiit«ents  with  tlif-  Kif<H  that  their  major 
(ibiecuve  Is  to  Kratit  everv  po-sible  (.'onreB- 
~"ti  perniUteci  by  the  Tntat-  Act  regarclleso 
("I  rli*  etfect  on  dome;-  if  ii'UiK-lrj.  Tragl- 
CHliv.'hHt  seems  t(>  t)f  exui' 'V  vhitt  theyhuve' 
it'  iDliid.  Lei  .s  take  a  Iih^k  hi  inpai  iiuportii, 
iiii'  1  \iinij)le.  and  i>te  vrliht  our  Ji?^otiator« 
fiiiiik  Ls  ■■fair  and  eqiitfab'.e".  Ill  largely 
cufliie  my  ivniaik^  to  hfef.  wilh  v!il(  h  I 
imi  iiidtii  ihiiitll.'ir 

S.-.eral  factors  lune  •■•mhiued  to  n\hke 
i'i75.  notentlallv  one  f-r  thf'  wots'  vears  in 
'lie  lustory  of  the  Aiceiican  ccttie  indii-.ify. 
vuhou^h  cotisiimpttoii  oi  beei  is  at  its  high- 
'.  -•  level  ever,  we  have  an  oversnpply  ot  the 
ciiiinef-tic  product  rind  p>u»»r.  tn  the  farnifcr 
;iif  dinvn  dru.sucall'.  C^ho.ce  feeder  cattle 
•  isich  brought  58  cents  per  pound  went  tor 
CI  iy  27  ceiit>.  in  Januar.'  ol  this  year.  Cow5 
are  down  to  17  cei.is  from  3H  cents  in  1973. 
I  lie  ti,!ai  value  ot  'he  lierd  on  Jntmary  1, 
i";.>.  Was  iinly  ^21  bilhc-'     I'-mpared   to  $41 

■  I'.lioi.  a  year  earher  These  n^'ure.s  lenresent 
i>  iir-aily  5Cf     I  III  in  O'lr  faiii'er..'  income  and 

■  ■-.sets.  At  the  >ame  time  the  heei  pro.ver  i.'. 
>iiHering  from  tl;e  .sapie  dniitite-thf^it  intla- 
'ifin  I  hat  Is  tttfectit'i.'  ai!  ot  tif..  pln.s  e-.en 
:ik!lier  cost.s  for  feed  .«i:d  fertilizer. 

ihe  U.a.  cftttif*  itiO'isirv  is  partlfularlj" 
.  nil  erable  ic  nurea.sed  nnpovi.s  at  this  time. 
\'oi  only  are  prices  lorf t-d  'Icaii  even  further. 
'>'•!  the  inipcriert  i>eei  i-.  mri-tlv  ^mss-fed 
HI  li  comperes  heud-.ii-lit;ia  with  current 
er*iirc<  to  reduce  'he  .■^lre  oi  'he  tievri  U\ 
'■  uketiiit;  cows  «nd  calves. 

'fo  top  It  oir,  we  «re  t)u'  "ii-  h«-i>.  import- 
''i;  coiiiinv  in  tlie  u'O'ld  wiMunil  coi.trols 
ii!  thi^  mumei  f  With  oi'icr  nm'-kets  dosed 
Mfi'lntt  them,  therefore,  toreian  e.>cpclrter^ 
:ie  all  tiie  more  likel'  t(.  1 1  .■  to  se'.l  their 
j>.-'>ftuct  here. 

Ahat  has  our  t;ove' n.nc.t  done  to  help 
►)  inp  .some  rliynie  and  rc.'i..t«ii  into  this  daii- 
','croii3  sttoation  which  tl-reftcns  the  coii- 
iimiPd  avallabthiy  ol  .infJtclent  quantities  of 
d.'inestic  beef  Daru  ltt»!e'  Tlie  Congress,  in 
ws  V.  i--doin.  passed  the  Meat  In'port  Act  iu 
•\iit;u.^t  l!»tj4  This  tftv.  reiti'lies  that  tpiotas 
le  imposed  en  reitinn  meali,  mo.--tIr  beef. 
■.\hi-n  projected  iniports  will  exceed  an  hls- 
Uiriciil  percentatte  of  domestic  prod-u.tiou. 
T'lin  is  not  a  pr(.(ectioiii,--t  enihergo.  nor  do 
X  l.Tvor  such  action  at  tl.is  time— at  lea-;t  not 
li  our  government  Is  dt  terinined  to  make  the 
M.  at  Imprvri  Act  •.vork. 

LTniortunatelv.  the  EKectitne  Branch  is 
'.  f-aded  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  In 
li'VJ.  quotas  were  suspendf-d  by  Presidenan 
Order,  and  our  doors  have  l>een  open  to 
fle=tnictlve  comjie liilon  ever  siiice.  This  year 
i'  seems  as  if  the  Admlnlstiatiou  is  playing 
:»  little  game  with  onr  domestic  cattle  grow- 
( r.-— a  game  v  hn  ',  [  do  not  find  amusing  in 
•'•le  hast. 

This  venr's  (luot;..  '.mder  the  Meat  Inipoit 
.^ct.  representing  a  reaso!>ab!e  niarket- 
4u''ing  witli  other  countries,  is  1.074. U  iml- 
hoii  pounds  of  frisU,  chtllKl  and  fro/en  heel. 
1  eai.  mntioii  and  toat.  If  In-port  predictions 
Mi--e  ahovtj  1.1^1.7  million  pounds,  this  was 
u  trigger  the  Uiipcsi'ion  oi  quoMis  Just  such 
t  prediction  wa-s  made  last  December 
!i.  hut  the  .AdAiinl.-.tralioa  decided  to  bar- 
„iiin  away  as  much  as  possible  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  (paota  and  tti^^ger  levels. 
Insiend  of  Instiuitinc,'  q'.iot;is  immediately, 
•.\-  they  should  have  done,  the  powers  that 
he  auijoiinced  that  they  would  neiiotiate  so- 
ciiiled  "voluntary  re.'iiBints"  wah  meat  ex- 
porters and  allow  an  additional  70  million 
pi.unda  of  Imports,  inrtlier  depies.-.ing  do- 
ii.estic  prices.  Just  over  a  v. eek  ago,  the  De- 
p.irlmeni  of  Agriculture  updated  Us  ligures 
iM.d    revei'led    the   f«'ate   Di-nartment's   true 
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intentions.  The  riew  estiPiate  ts  I  180  mil- 
Uon  pounds.  U.3.  negotiators  are  giving 
away  f'8  4%  of  their  bargalniug  ivi.^ii  lon.  Ls 
this    fair  and  equitable  '? 

To  add  Insult  to  Injury,  the  Secretary  of 
Agric'ilture,  In  announcincf  this  sell-out, 
brag'^ed  that  witViout  nc-gotmiions  the  e«ti- 
niate  of  imports  would  have  e.\ceeded  the 
trigger  level  lor  imp'.sition  of  Cjuotas.  In 
oth.er  words,  mere  has  been  a  deliberate  at- 
terfipt.  to  Inst  barely  comply  \<ih  the  li-tter 
of  the  law  while  compleiely  Ignoung  its 
.<^piiit.  I  have  written  (o  Secretary  But/,  pro- 
testiiivc  this  state  of  atfalrs,  but  it  appears 
that  ii'i  lie'p  will  he  forthcciinug  from  that 
quarter 

1  tiierefore  tiive  that  your  CcnU'iisKiou 
mak.'  a  rindtiig  nrd€T  .Section  201  ot  the 
Trade  A<  i  of  it»74  that  imports  of  heel  are 
"ft  -luhstHnfial  tan  be  ot  serious  mjurv  "  to 
'nir  rtiii>if-stii-  prod'K-ns  and  recoinniend  to 
the  President  ttiat  he  inipose  linpon  res'iic- 
tio»'s  at  or  below  the  corresponding  (piota 
le'.-il  under  thf  Meat  Impt'rt  Acr 

Mr.  Chairmat-..  as  with  beet  imp<i  i  .  I  ;e;.r 
tna*  o'.ir  negotiations  with  respec'  to  milk 
and  dairv  produrt.i  are  also  paypig  mere  lip 
sen  ic"?  to  the  lew  In  if>74.  appro.ximately 
"50  ic.ilhon  pounds  oi  imported  daiiv  prod- 
ucts entered  ttie  United  State-,  above  quota 
levels  when  ((uota  testrutions  weiv  relaxed 
to  meet  rising  consumer  pressure  These 
prodiicts  caine  from  countries  whera  their 
production  is  subs!du:ed.  and  thus  the-r  en- 
'  r\  mio  our  ni.irket  prC'Mded  iinfiur  iompt- 
tilion  for  our  i«wn  dal'-v  industry.  After  some 
negritiption.  the  Europeai'  cotmtries  tlut 
•>*ere  the  ptuiiary  exporters  of  dalv,  product.'- 
1o  the  US.  h:ilted  the  siibs;di:;a!!on  of  their 
(hi  ry  itKliistries.  However,  on  Fehruaiy  (i 
15'75.  the  European  Coiiitnnnity  ve-estab- 
hshed  :o'h.siaies  fo""  the  e\pi>il  oi  chetse  to 
the  United  Stages. 

P;<'sei.tty,  tiie 'iieasuiy  Depurtmeut  is  coii- 
Mrtering  the  imposition  ot  cotmtervniling 
duties  iu  th:s  instance,  a-s  it  their  diih  tindei 
section  .'JSl  of  the  Tiade  Ail  of  1^174.  These 
negotiations  have  been  miived  by  acceptance 
of  Fmopeau  CommtmUy  cinnprninises  vihuh 
would  still  permit  some  subsidi/ed  oair.v 
products  to  enter  the  US.  without  Uie  uddi- 
tlohftl  duties  heing  collected.  Since  the  do- 
mestic dairy  industry  ia  in  a  state  ol  dec'.ine, 
I  find  till-  action  to  ijo  hlghlv  unaorepiahle. 

The  dairv  fiirmers  and  marketing  cf>i<pera- 
tlvts  are  all  in  agreement  that  tlic  tinwise 
relaxiition  of  dairy  iiuooit  qiiolu--  in  ycais 
past  has  directly  attrihiitcd  to  the  current 
financial  distress  of  the  domestic  dairv  In- 
dustvv.  In  my  own  Coii'Tresslonal  Di'^^ii'cf. 
over  150  dairies  or  13',  oi  the  tital  iiiunbti 
in  existence  went  out  of  ini'-iness  !a  ■  year 
This  dc-iletion  in  dairv  herds  i,  continuin!' 
at  an  aturmin','  rate  T'lo  House  .\-rilctiituiv 
Committee  reci-ifni^ei  f'ls  siltiation  and  rt- 
porl'jd  out  HR  42f»6.  wliioli  I  co-aiit''or>-d 
anil  which  hu«  rjas-'Pd  the  House  and  Ren,-\{e, 
tivin-'  to  pive  liiimff'i:itn  emerfeiicr  relief  to 
daiiv  f  •lOiera  Hoid'iur  dairv  liiioorls  to  quo- 
tas or  below  is  very  deilnltelv  a  n'-cesjiarv  'lart 
of  t'-ese  emert;e»icv  measures  I  have  wtltlen 
a  letter  to  f't  Secretitvv  of  Atricultnre.  Earl 
But/,,  expressiui;  the.se  same  comments  and 
1  ,i\e  also  written  to  t'>e  Secretary  of  the 
Trea^iirv,  William  Simon,  requeistint;  in  t'le 
stron,«-''t  teiius  tlie  coutiterv:iihng  di-iies  be 
ci'ilectert. 

All  countries  which  pi'duce  uah  \  nr.jduets 
for  eKt)orl»(ion  to  the  U.S.  maiiiti-.n  some 
form  of  restriction  or  lew  duties  on  ininorted 
dairv  i>roduct''  from  the  U  S  and  other  coutt- 
tries  Tt'Pre  alSLi  exists  in  ceitain  seuinents 
of  the  Eurooean  Conimnnitv  vaiiahle  lew 
plans  V  (•!cti  im'>o>>e  fees  \i»>on  im^oi  ted  ijrr>d- 
u<:t.s.  Tl'i'se  s.iine  countr'es  whici>  iinoo'-e 
imrifirt  (Uiti»^s  tinon  the  US  are  hehi'.'  al- 
lowed to  marVet  tt>eir  ni''f'ucts  In  ii'l-.  c<^uti- 
try  v»i»''OUt  tiaviny  t»>e  .idditi^nHt  feea  Since 
the  European  Community  Is  not  coinpetlnt 
on  ftu  eo'ial  b.T>is  c  ftti  ovu'  ovn  ftatvy  prod- 
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i>ci<,  I  tirtc  the  Coiiani.sston  to  dtlvrmuic 
that,  tinder  stction  aui(c)('-».  "sui  li  export.-- 
to  th"-  United  Scat.es  htive  the  etlect  oi  sub- 
.stantiallv  reducing  sales  ot  ttie  competitive 
United  States  proauct  or  products  In  the 
United  State.-.;  .  . ."  and  report  tha-e  findings 
to  the  President.  The  President  lias  pieiiot's'y 
pledged  to  enioiie  duty  action  uuiter  seclion 
U0I(a)(4HAi  and  impose  duties  or  impi'i  t 
le-Un  ttons  On  tiie  orteudint  countries.  I  leel 
tli.u  The  liniiiini;  oi  dairy  import.-  to  quota 
level  or  hehi.v  imil  imposing  cniintervniliug 
tariffs  is  necessary  to  i;;iii  the  den. re  >il  i.'iu 
'iwii  dan",  iiidii-;'. .'i . 

.\Iadiiiii€  Chanmau  1  dou't  have  to  tell  you 
liat  this  ccn'.iitry  is  in  a  recession.  Tliose  oi 
MS  in  Cougre—  aie  trving  to  fiiid  every  wii; 
pc>sslb!e  to  keep  pet'pk-  at  v.orK  in  the  pii.iiii- 
secu.f  so  (liai  ll.e  go' erniiient  oiiesii't  h.f.  e  ['■ 
add  to  tile  mil;, 'ion  ihimigh  liulier  spenu 
\\'\i.  tor  mcre^isf  J  iiiiempiovment.  '.leliare  utcI 
in.tke-work  jobs.  Weti-  nut  gi'i.;'.-  to  wm  ilii.- 
batt:e  It  pri'. aie  enti-iprise.-.  go  under  due  to 
torr.peiilioii  Irom  cli;np  in^porls.  Agru  r.lt'.ne 
is  leehiig  the  pinch  .is  nnuh.  it  not  more 
thau  other  industries,  and  it  i-  vip  to  us  to 
'isiiiH  thai  onr  dome.-tic  prodiuer.-  can  com- 
pels cm  eL|uit.ah;e  teii^is.  mule  a  reii.-.i>nah'e 
piont,  and  s.av  m  biisuie.s.-.  li  we  don  t  thesi 
joljs  i<ie  going  to  he  lost,  larnis  >ire  going  to 
be  pa'ed  over  for  i)aikuig  lol^.  and  t\c  ^e 
going  to  lifci me  dependeiif  on  loiei^-n  iin- 
pon..  for  th.e  ti.io<l  v\e  eat  .u  uhalover  pi  ice 
piua-Kim;  imUMiis  feel  like  ch:i:giiig  us. 

Haveii'i  we  Uamed  our  le.-s(.n  ironi  ihe  .'il 
eniiii'rgii'.'  I  .-nhniii  that  we  cannot  attoid  to 
p  u  oin  selves  under  ihreal  oi  iiii-eign  bhiik- 
ni.iil  b>  depeiidiug  (■;'.  import-  for  Vitai  coin- 
n.oJlt:e.-  We  C;.l;  pirdi'Ce  cur-en es.  ll  >»e  are 
giiiirg  lO  iia'e  enough  proiem  iosi.ippi>t  om 
u.ip'.',aiii>n,  iHet  and  d;iiiy  picKliiciS  liettev 
ije  IU  th-  iv'p  ol  I  !ie  lisi  Oi  lit-uis  iiuuked  fof 
an  '  Agnci'Ullr.'il  Projeci   Indtpt  ndt  net' '. 

Pernap'-  less  kiiovMi  to  llie  con-uming  puVi- 
lie.  b'.'i  01  great  iinportaiice  to  tlie  sin.i'.i 
laiiit'o'  )arrnei>.  v\ no  grow  our  di-nieslic  ciii)> 
is  the  dtuiiagiiig  impact  of  the  imporlatiuc 
ol  Ion -priced  AhXK  .III  .strawberries.  Ixuii.-- 
iaiiH  Is  one  ol  the  largest  prodticers  oi  clo- 
n-.e.-tic  strawheriies,  and  I  in  proud  to  s<».\ 
tliat  most  oi  n-y  state's  contrihn<lon  to  this 
aiiibrc'Sial  and  liealthful  fruit  Is  gituvii  in 
tlie  icriile  soil  oi  Livingston  and  TaiigipaliO!' 
P^irL-^hes  in  mv  Coiigressit.n;;!  District. 

Miuiy  people  are  not  awio.e  oi  the  pro- 
ducimty  oi  this  in.o;«rtiint  cash  crop.  Re- 
searchers a;  IX'Uisiana  State  Univeisiiv  aii 
uoikint;  witli  our  strawberry  growers  to  de- 
'elr>p  better  strains  and  more  efiicien*  pio- 
diKtioit  methods.  Even  now  it  is  ptt^slhle  (u 
nei  $20,000  ior  a  crop  on  only  15  acres  making 
this  sweet  truU  one  of  the  best  uses  ol  small 
acreage.  The  sun  ivai  ot  the  strawberry  in- 
(lustiy  IS  iheretcire  of  vital  importance  to  the 
troiic'inv  oi  these  two  parishes. 

Ufe-pue  all  tins  wonderitU  elticiency,  tin 
siin.itlon  is  bleak.  Louisiana  strav.herry  acre- 
ate  has  dc-<-linid  from  8400  acres  in  1904  to 
only  900  acre.s  at  present.  The  major  caitse  ol 
fill-  decline  has  been  the  availability  ol  large 
quantities  of  Mexican  strawberrit-s  during 
our  short  niaiketlng  .season.  Right  iiov\  It  is 
possible  for  Lculsiana  housewives  to  buy 
iinporfed  st ,-awherries,  with  shipping  co-ts 
and  dutie.s  included,  for  le.ss  than  the  httuu- 
grov.n  prodtut.  Much  of  the  price  spread 
lias  occurred  a.-.  .i  direct  result  of  U.S.  C-Jovern- 
nient  action  to  end  the  Braceio  Program  and 
restrict  the  use  of  agricultural  chemiofils. 
Cheap  labor  is  available  to  Mexican  growers, 
tnany  ol  which  are  displaced  Americans,  and 
Cf'iitrols  on  chemical  us,a.;e  are  qtie^^tion- 
able  at  l>es»^  Our  berries  are  far  superior  hi 
qu.Viity  vith  far  stitfer  cluniict'l  I'-age  coi>  • 
t  rols 

Hemes  from  Mexico  begin  to  enter  the 
United  States  .some  three  t-o  fcrtir  weeks  ahead 
oi  the  start  of  the  Louisiana  harvest,  clog- 
giig   f^.e  pipeline  and  driving  down  prices 
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so  that  on  the  average  our  growers  cannot 
even  cover  their  costs.  Tariffs  are  a  minimal 
'i>'  per  pound. 

There  are  several  actlon.s  which  can  be 
;aken  to  alleviate  this  situation  and  reverse 
the  downward  trend  In  domestic  production. 
\Vc  could  Impose  equalizing  tariffs,  limit 
imports  to  a  percentage  of  domestic  con- 
■  nuiptlon  or  place  an  embargo  on  Imports 
d    ring  our  domestic  marketlrg  season. 

Of  these,  I  favor  a  seasonal  embargo,  It 
provides  the  greatest  benefits  to  domestic 
(.rowers  with  the  lea.st  effect  on  year-round 
retail  prices.  With  respect  to  Louisiana,  it 
would  only  be  needed  for  two  to  three  months 
out  of  the  year.  I  am  not  recommendlrg 
cniotas  all  year  long  to  protect  frozen  straw- 
berries and  pulp — merely  the  fresh  crop. 
wliich  is  only  marketed  In  March,  April,  and 
May. 

If  Americans  are  going  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
■-wcet  and  flavorful  home  grown  strawber- 
ries In  the  future,  I  respectfully  urge  the 
Commission  to  make  a  Section  201  finding 
under  the  Trade  Act  and  recommend  a  sea- 
sonal embargo  of  Mexican  strawberries  as 
needed  to  prevent  further  Injury  to  the  Lou- 
i-iana  l-dustry. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  Introduce 
Mr.  Duczer,  who  Is  far  more  knowledgeable 
on  the  subject.  I  am  sure  that  after  his  state- 
ment he  will  be  more  than  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  might  have.  Thank  you, 
Madame  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful for  my  colleagues  to  have  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Duczer's  analysis  of  the  straw- 
berry situation  as  well,  and  I  insert  his 
testimony  in  the  Record  at  this  point; 
Testimony  of  Mike  Duczer,  Chairman, 
LotnsANA  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Mar- 
ket Produce  Advisory  Committee 
Madame  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Commission:  my  name  Is  Mike  Duczer.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration Market  Produce  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. I  also  represent  the  Louisiana  Straw- 
berry Advertising  and  Development  Com- 
mission. I  am  also  a  strawberry  grower.  I  am 
appearing  here  tcxlay  In  behalf  of  the  market 
produce  growers  In  Louisiana.  First  of  all  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  seek  to 
completely  stop  the  entry  of  market  produce 
into  the  United  States  from  Mexico.  How- 
ever, I  do  feel  that  some  type  of  control 
should  be  placed  on  the  Mexican  produce 
entering  this  country. 

It  seems  that  every  year  Increasing 
amounts  of  produce  are  entering  this  coun- 
try from  Mexico.  This  Is  having  a  very  drastic 
effect  on  the  prices  received  by  the  growers 
in  the  United  States.  Some  examples  of  this 
are  cabbage,  tomatoes,  strawberries  aud 
cucumbers.  This  winter,  for  instance,  when 
the  cabbage  grower  In  Louisiana  began  har- 
vesting their  crop,  truck  loads  of  cabbage 
from  Mexico  began  coming  into  the  New 
Orleans  market.  Prior  to  the  Mexican  cab- 
bage coming  In  these  growers  were  getting  a 
fair  price  for  their  produce.  When  this  im- 
ported cabbage  came  In  the  market  the  price 
bsgan  to  fall  rapidly.  The  end  result  was  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  cabbage  crop  In  Louisiana 
was  not  harvested  but  was  plowed  under 
rather  than  be  sold  at  a  loss  to  the  grower. 
It  is  Just  not  profitable  or  reasonable  for  a 
grower  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  crop  of  cab- 
bage only  to  receive  prices  such  as  $1.00  per 
60  pound  sack  of  U.S.  No.  1  cabbage. 

In  Mexico,  the  strawberry  harvest  begins 
In  late  October  or  November,  and  lasts  until 
April.  In  Louisiana,  our  harvest  begins  in 
February  or  March,  depending  on  the  sever- 
ity Df  the  winter,  and  lasts  until  early  May. 
For  the  past  several  years  at  about  the  time 
o\ir  harvest  begins,  Mexican  growers  are 
reaching  the  peak  of  their  seteon.  These  vast 
amounts  of  berries  are  used  to  flood  our  local 
markets  and  depress  the  price  we  receive  for 
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our  berries.  When  our  harvest  begins  we  are 
faced  with  trying  to  compete  with  Mexican 
berries  which  are  delivered  at  a  price  lower 
than  we  can  produce  them  for.  This  has  also 
been  a  contributing  factor  In  the  steady 
decline  in  the  acreage  of  strawberries  grown 
in  Louisiana.  Other  factors  are  the  high  cost 
of  all  Inputs,  labor,  plartlc  mulch,  fertilizer. 
chemicals,  containers  etc. 

This  year  for  a  few  days  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  what  can  happen  when  we 
are  not  facing  the  competition  of  Mexican 
strawberries.  Our  harvest  began  this  year  In 
early  February.  At  that  time  the  net  price 
received  by  Louisiana  growers  was  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $4.00  per  12  pint  flat.  One  of 
the  largest  supermarket  chains  In  Louisiana, 
Wlnn-Dlxle,  was  advertising  Mexican,  •Har- 
vest Fresh,"  strawberries  at  3  pints  for  $1.00. 
This  transla..es  to  a  retail  price  of  $4.00  per 
12  pint  flat.  I  would  emphasize.  Retail  Price, 
and  not  the  price  received  by  the  grower. 
Four  dollars  hardly  covers  the  immediate  ex- 
penses of  labor  and  containers,  for  American 
Growers. 

About  March  15,  of  this  year  strawberries 
entering  this  country  from  Mexico  were  fovmd 
to  contain  some  type  of  contaminant.  The 
result  was  that  an  embargo  was  placed  on 
the  Mexican  berries.  This  was  only  lor  a  few 
days  but,  overnight,  the  price  received  by 
Louisiana  growers  began  Increasing.  For  a 
short  time  we  were  receiving  a  fair  price  for 
our  produce.  If  this  embargo  had  not  been 
placed  on  Mexican  berries  It  Is  very  doubtful 
as  to  whether  we  would  have  enjoyed  these 
prices. 

This  problem,  as  I  previously  stated,  affects 
practically  all  phases  of  market  produce. 
Statistically,  there  Is  not  too  much  to  offer. 
Recent  data  Is  unavailable  to  me,  but  I  can 
cite  some  examples  based  on  data  taken  in 
the  mid  60's.  Some  examples  are : 

Imports  of  fresh  strawberries  from  Mexico 
increased  from  387,000  pounds  in  1960.  to 
around  25  million  pounds  in  1967.  Over  27',« 
of  the  strawberries  eaten  In  the  United  States 
were  Imported. 

Fresh  Tomato  Imports  Jumped  from  245 
million  pounds  in  1963-64  to  nearly  400  mil- 
lion pounds  In  1966-67. 

Cucumber  imports  went  from  18  million 
pounds  In  1964  to  58  million  pounds  in  1967. 
As  I  said  before,  I  realize  these  are  not 
recent  figures  but  use  them  mainly  to  illus- 
trate how  these  imports  are  Increasing.  The 
latest  information  I  have  seen  indicates  that 
approximately  60%  of  the  produce,  fresh  and 
proce.ssed,  consumed  in  the  United  States  Is 
being  imported  from  Mexico. 

If  the  American  produce  farmer  is  put  out 
of  business  by  cheap  foreign  imports  will 
produce  follow  in  the  foot  steps  of  oil?  Will 
Mexico  be  as  eager  to  sell  this  produce  to  the 
United  States  as  cheaply  as  It  now  does  if 
they  have  the  market  to  themselves?  Madam 
chairman,  I  very  seriously  doubt  it. 

The  main  cause  of  the  sudden  Increase  In 
Mexican  production  and  export  are  the  large 
shifts  in  American  growers  and  capital  into 
Mexico  followmg  the  cut-off  of  bracero  and 
off  shore  labor.  When  the  bracero  returned 
home,  the  Americans  took  their  capital,  ex- 
perience, marketing  know-how  and  went  into 
successful  farming  below  the  border.  For 
various  reasons,  many  obvious  and  many 
personal,  we  cannot  all  move  to  Mexico.  I 
for  one  have  no  desire  to  move  out  of  this 
country.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American.  I 
am  also  proud  to  be  a  farmer,  and  ask  only 
that  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  reasonable  living 
for  myself  and  my  family  without  having  to 
fight  unfair  competition. 

The  question  that  we  are  not  as  efficient 
as  our  counterparts  in  Mexico  Is  Just  not 
reasonable.  Here,  the  cost  of  our  Inputs  Is 
quite  high.  Vast  amounts  of  and  labor  In 
relatively  large  numbers  are  required  for  the 
production  of  many  of  our  crops.  This  labor 
has   become    very    costly    and    Ls   also    very 
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s;ar  e.  It  re?nis  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  lo:;al  labor  Is  being  encourared  not  to 
work  by  the  many  social  hand-out  programs 
of  our  Federal  government.  I  understand 
that  in  Mexico  labor  is  available  for  Jl.?,^ 
to  S2.00  per  day.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
required  hv  law  to  pay  this  much  or  more 
per  hour.  However,  given  a'l  equal  footing 
w?  can  compete,  with  a  much  better  quality 
product,  with  these  imported  products. 

As  I  previously  slated  o  .e  effect  of  this 
Inllux  of  produce  from  Mexico  has  teen  to 
force  a  rreat  many  American  produce  growers 
out  of  the  market.  For  example,  some  twenty 
years  ago  between  l."?  and  20.000  a:'res  ot 
strawberries  were  gr.wn  In  the  Florida 
parishes  of  Louisiana,  this  year  the  acreage 
grown  is  less  than  a  thousand. 

I  realize  that  more  and  more  every  mif 
is  becoming  consumer  conscious.  Lets  face 
it  gentlemen,  we  too  are  consumers.  We  too, 
have  families  to  feed  and  clothe.  Our  familie,^ 
want  the  same  things  that  other  families 
want.  I  have  to  pay  the  same  price  for  the.-e 
goods  as  any  one  else.  The  old  cliche  still 
applies,  "The  farmer  buys  at  retail,  sells  sit 
wholesale  and  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  ' 

We  are  plagued  with  inflation  Just  as  other 
consumers.  Plastic  mulch  has  gone  up  200'  . 
fertilizer  has  gone  up  300'.,  Tractors  when 
you  can  find  one,  have  Increased  l.'iO', .  These 
are  just  a  few  examples. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  strongly 
urge  that  some  type  of  limitation  be  placed 
on  the  importation  of  produce  from  Mexico. 
We  do  not  feel  that  our  markets  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  dumping  grounds  for  foreign 
products  which  are  sold  In  the  United  States 
at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  our  production. 
These  controls  could  be  In  the  form  of  a 
quota  or  tariff.  It  could  also  be  in  the  form 
of  the  banning  of  shipment  of  produce  into 
an  area  when  that  .same  produce  is  beuu 
harvested. 

I  would  again  like  to  emphasise  thai  v.e 
do  not  seek  to  eliminate  Mexico  from  the 
market.  But,  we  do  strongly  fe:l  that  this 
competition  be  made  equitable  for  the 
American  farmer. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  lo 
thank  this  commission  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  my  feelings  in  behalf  of  the 
Market  Produce  growers  of  Louisiana.  If 
there  are  any  questions  I  would  be  mdn- 
than  happy  to  answer  them. 

Madam  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  tiiank 
you. 


THIRTIETH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   SO- 
VIET OCCUPATION  OF  HUNGARY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'FS 

Tuesday.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  4. 
1975,  marked  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  onset  of  the  Soviet  military  occupa- 
tion of  Hungary. 

The  reason  for  the  presence  of  So- 
viet troops  in  1945  was  Hungary's  stra- 
tegic location  for  maintaining  lines  of 
communication  with  the  Soviet  Army 
occupying  Austria.  When  the  Soviets 
withdrew  from  Austria  In  July  1955,  the 
ostensible  purpose  for  stationing  Soviet 
troops  in  Hungary  was  removed. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
on  May  4,  1955,  the  U.S.S.R.  simply 
avoided  the  question  of  withdrawing 
armed  forces  from  Hungary. 

The  Soviet  suppression  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  in  November  of  1956 
dealt  a  crushing  blow  to  the  hopes  of  a 
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pcDic?  whose  main  desire  was  to  return 
their  nation  to  the  sovereignty  it  had 
maintained  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  Tlie  United  Nations  immediately 
pa.^.>ed  a  resolution  .st.iting  that,  rather 
than  affordint!  a  smaller  niUion  protec- 
tion, the  Soviet  Umon  was  actually  "de- 
linvintr  Hunfinry  of  its  liberty  and  inde- 
!  iiidence  and  the  HuiiKarian  people  of 
tlie  exercise  of  th;u-  fundamental 
ritilits." 

Seekint<  to  leguimik;e  its  military  pres- 
e;;re  m  Hungary,  the  Soviet  Government 
siuned  an  agreement  with  the  author- 
ities then  in  rower  regnlafinc  the  tem- 
porary stationini?  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Huni;ary.  These  authorities  were  not  rec- 
o^'iiized  by  the  United  Nations  as  legal 
repiesentativc'-s  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
In  fact,  the  UN.  did  not  accept  the 
crciientials  uf  the  Hungarian  Govein- 
ni'-nt's  representatives   until    19G2. 

The  United  States  still  holds  in  trust 
tlie  Holy  Crown  of  St  Stephen,  the  fore- 
most symbol  of  the  inherent  right  of  the 
Hungarian  people  to  rule  thcm.-elves 
without  loreign  intervention.  I  have 
.lunied  with  scve:.il  of  my  distin^oii.- hed 
colleatrues  in  ccsponsorinK  a  resolution 
which  would  keep  the  Holy  Crown  in  the 
posses.sion  ot  the  U.S.  Government  "un- 
til Hun^xary  once  asriin  function.s  as  a 
constitutional  government  established 
by  the  Hungarian  people  through  free 
ch  lice." 

I'.i  an  attempt  to  achieve  detente,  the 
United  States  should  not  abandon  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy 
whlrh  have  ni'de  it  a  Ljreat  niition.  and 
.should  murk  with  ^adness  and  rcnection 
the  30th  aiinivcrsaj-y  of  Hungary's  mili- 
tary occupation  by  the  Army  of  the  So- 
viet Union 
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SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION  IN  BRAZIL 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLKJOIS 

IN   iHK  HOt;oE  OK  RLIRL.- ENTA  nVKS 

Tuesday.  April  8.  1975 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  soybeans 
are  Americn's  miracle  crop  for  many 
reasons,  but  largely  because  tlieir  pro- 
duction has  been  free  of  most  of  the 
Federal  red  t.ipe  which  complicates  the 
production  of  other  commodities. 

But  the  era  of  the  golden  .soybean  could 
come  to  an  abrupt  end  with  the  passage 
of  the  emergency  farm  bill.  In  one  swift 
blow,  the  bill  will  ensnare  soybeaixs  in 
the  bureaucratic  web  and  encourage 
comtjetitive  production  in  other  nations. 

The  March  issue  of  'World  Agricul- 
tural Production  and  Tiade"  published 
by  USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
reports  ihat  Brazil  is  planning  to  develop 
about  50  million  acres  of  land.  If  planted 
to  soybeans,  this  land  would  double 
Brazils  annual  soybean  output  by  about 
120  million  tons  per  year  by  1980. 

Passage  of  the  farm  bill  will  establish 
a  price  umbrella  effective  worldwide  of 
almost  $4  per  bushel.  Tlie  U.S.  price 
support  will  give  forelgii  producers  a 
massive  credit  guarantee. 

A  high  world  soybean  price,  established 
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by    U.S.   prUe   .supports   will,    in    effect, 
underwrite  Brazilian  soybean  e.xpansion. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  "emergency"  farm 
bill  we  need?  Do  we  really  want  to  en- 
courage production  in  Brazil,  already  our 
biggest  com|)C'tltor  for  soybean  e.xport 
market.s? 

For  tiie  g  :od  of  the  American  soybean 
farmer — and  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, tlie  bill  should  be  vetoed. 

The  pending  farm  biil  is  also  bad  for 
dairy  farmers  for  several  reasons. 

First.  It  would  cau  >e  a  decline  of  .some 
1  billion  pounds  in  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products,  accordin.i;  to  USDA.  This 
consumption  loss  would  occ  ur  because  of 
consumer  resistance  to  Imher  market 
prices  for  dairy  products. 

Second,  it  replaces  the  "adequate  sup- 
pl\  ■  concejjt  in  the  dairy  price  support 
with  an  jirbitrary  level  of  cither  80  per- 
cent or  8,T  percent — or  somotliing  some- 
where in  between — of  jjarity.  For  years 
the  standard  in  the  law  was  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Afincultnre  to  try  to  get  an 
•adcc.uate  supply"  of  milk  for  the  Nation, 
Now.  the  test  will  be  simply  how  Jiigh  can 
the  milk  lobby  gel  Congress  and  th.e  ad- 
ministration to  set  the  support  price. 

Third,  it  will  lose  customers  for  dairy 
products  forever.  Once  people  quit  using 
these  products  or  shift  to  .substitutes  bo- 
cause  of  unncedfd  high  i-riccs,  it  is  very 
hard  to  ^et  them  to  shift  back  again. 

Finally,  the  dairy  industry  outlook  is 
brightening  without  further  Government 
tinkering.  In  this  regard  I  include  an 
article  Irom  the  March  ;n.  1975.  Wall 
Street  Journal,  setting  forth  some  basic 
and  encouiagin'j  economic  facts  about 
the  dairy  industry: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  ;1!,  197,51 
D,MRY  Industry's  Outlook  Is  BRioinxNEn  bv 
Fekd  Costs,  PRODccTivtxy.  U.S.  IIri.p 
(By  George  Get.schow) 
CuiAHO — Harl.nn     Grle'^,     a     .'i3-ye:\r-o;d 
f.irincr  ne.ir  Manito-.voc.   Wis.,   l;  dolr.g   this 
ye.ir  what  many  older  dulrymen  in  the  are^ 
'.voiild  consider  a  bit  foolhardy:  growing  ani- 
mal feed  in  place  of  the  corn  and  soybeans 
that  he   normally  ciiUlvates  for  ca-h.   Even 
more   .surprising,    he's    increa'iliig    hi.s    dairy 
herd  about  30''  . 

"I  know  the  general  feeling  among  farm- 
ers here  is  thai  dairying  isn't  going  to  get  a 
whole  l->t  better  and  could  get  a  whole  lot 
v.-or?e."  Mr  Grle^i  says.  "But  I  don't  agree 
I  think  things  are  Just.  begl;'.ning  to  turn 
.iround  and  I  want  to  be  In  a  position  to  tuVe 
advantage  of  it," 

.Although  the  pos.''lml-ts  .still  ontnitmber 
the  optimises,  a  growing  number  of  the  na- 
tion's 300,000-dalry  farmpr.s  are  turning  sur- 
prl  li'.gly  opt, miotic  about  the  outlook  for 
the  Industry.  That's  Largely  because  of  recent 
decline;  In  feed  co.=t^.  Improvement  In  per- 
cow  output;  and  a  10';  Incre.i.se  In  J.imiary 
In  government  price  supp.)rts  for  milk,  which 
rai'es  prlce.s  dairy  farmers  receive  (.^nother 
Increa-e  in  price  support"?  for  butter  and 
cheese  will  go  into  effect  tomorrow  ) 

Inrleed.  some  dairymen  who  had  their 
minds  .=et  en  leaving;  the  bnslne=;s  becau.=e  of 
tailing  profits  and  heavy  loves  are  recon- 
--Idering. 

RELIEP      FOR      CONSrMftnS 

In  view  of  the  forecasts  of  Just  last  fall, 
when  most  dairymen  were  predicting  dwin- 
dling supplies  and  rapidly  ris.ng  prices 
through  1976,  this  is  good  news  for  the  con- 
sumer. It  pro'oabiy  wont  bring  any  reduc- 
tion In  dairy-product  prices  becau.-.e  of 
higher  labor,  material  and  packaging  costs 
and   liu'rea.sed  price  .-uppcrts  alre.idy  In  ef- 
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feet.  But  many  dairy  experts  maintain  that 
the  greater  supplies  will  prevent  the  much 
sharijer  price  mcreai^cs  that  were  feared  just 
a  few  months  ag,>. 

Year-ago  prediction.s  of  milk  .sliorta^'es 
th.it  envisioned  mothers  standing  In  line  for 
milk  and  other  dairy  prodvicts  alsj  have 
vani.shed.  Although  milk  production  for  all 
1974  w.is  aiijut  even  with  thiit  of  197J.  it 
ij.ckfd  up  appreciably  during  the  stcoi.d 
hall  of  the  year.  In  Sc;itembcr,  f(^r  cxiniplo. 
production  ro.,c  3  .  the  lar'-est  mcnthly  i.i- 
crea.se  in  a  decade.  Production  in  October 
through  December  also  increased  .slightly 
from  a  year  earlier.  Many  dairy  experts  .say 
the  trend  will  continue  at  least  through  Ihe 
rest  of  this  year. 

At  the  same  tune,  however,  total  con- 
^.um|n^on  of  milk,  including  that  used  to 
in  ike  cheese  and  other  product.^,  dropped, 
apparently  becaase  declining  beef  price.; 
are  resulting  In  itss  lue  of  cheese  as  a  meat 
substitute  Alter  increasing  tor  two  yc.!rs, 
pi-r-caplta  milk  coi.sumptlun  docliiied  2'.  to 
an  cjttiin.ued  543  pounds  irom  554  [)  )u:;ds  ia 
PjTJ.    rtiLs  was  the  .sharpc:;t  drop  since  iyii7, 

Uairymen  were  encouraged  to  in(:rpa-.e 
prt>du<ji  ion-  -ir  in  s,,ni(>  cases,  to  produce, 
period — after  iced  prices,  wh'cli  j'rcciuni  for 
a'-jaut  half  of  a  dairyman's  costs,  started 
filling  durin'j  the  -sec.nd  half  of  the  jear. 
For  example,  soybean  meal,  which  was  fil- 
ing for  about  »150  a  ton  a  year  ago.  currcut- 
ly  .sells  for  about  jl  15, 

MXLIi-I  KID   rP.I'..i:   R.\TIO 

The  nnlk-feod  price  ratio,  which  l.s  the 
ir.m.ber  of  pounds  cf  feed  ecpial  m  value  to  a 
pound  of  whole  milk,  liius  risen  commensur- 
ately.  .'\ft''r  having  reached  its  lowest  level 
.since  19.".5  of  111  last  August,  the  r.itio 
climbed  to  1  20  In  December.  1.25  in  January 
and  138  in  February.  Many  dairy  experts 
expect  tlie  ratio  to  rl  e  graduallv  thro.i 'hout 
the  year.  Uiey  add.  however,  that  this  will 
depend  on  a  contl:!ued  decline  of  prices  i.ir 
soybcatis.  corn  and  ether  lePd-.,tuils. 

The  improved  inilk-fecd  price  ratio  in- 
duced dairymen  l.>  increase  their  gr  .in 
feeding  rates,  which,  in  turn,  boosted  per- 
cow  output  l'^'-  to  10.286  pounds  last  year. 
Although  this  wa.s  below  the  average  rnnual 
gain  of  2  .. ' :  to  3  .  during  the  last  decade,  it 
imiked  a  dramatic  turnaroui  d  from  the 
0.3  ,  decline  a  yo.ir  earlier.  That  decline  cc- 
curred  because  hl^h-proteln  feed  co.st3 
climoed  to  prohibitive  levels,  and  fanners 
ted  their  animals  less-nutritiDus  feeds, 

.Ml  laiJUfrs  nrfu  t  convinced  that  dalry- 
in;  {)rospecls  are  all  that  glowing,  however, 
l.yle  Vifey.  a  EvansvlUe.  Wis.,  d  ilrv  farmer 
atid  a  director  of  A.sKoci;ited  Milk  Producers 
Inc  .  ttic  country's  largest  dairy  cooperative, 
s.ays  the  otily  re.isons  that  more  dairymen 
arent  leaving  the  biuslne.ss  are  the  low  prices 
they'd  get  for  selling  their  herds  and  the  lack 
of  ctf-farm  employment  opportunities. 

"We're  still  in  a  real  dire  situation."  he 
.savs.  If  he  were  to  rell  his  dairy  herd,  he 
s;vy-5.  he  would  sustain  .si>iab!e  losses  Ijecause 
milk  cows  are  currently  selllnK  for  $200  less 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  "Cow  prices  are 
so  low  that  they  preclude  everything  but 
desperation  fales,"  sav?  Pntrlfk  n.  Healv,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Mtik  Producers 
Federation, 

MOtTNTTNG    D,\rRY     STOCKS 

Cunse.'iuently,  cow  numbers  increased 
slh'htlv  during  1974's  last  half,  the  first  such 
gain  since  1953,  Just  la-^t  fall,  farmers  were 
culling  their  herds  at  a  3'<,  rate,  the  hlghe.st 
lovel  .''Ince  1970. 

With  dairymen  moving  into  their  heaviest 
production  period  and  with  demand  for  fluid 
milk  down  from  a  year  ago,  much  more  mlllc 
1-.  being  used  to  make  cheese  and  other  man- 
ufactured products.  In  recent  months,  the 
government  has  bought  huge  amounts  of 
these  products  to  meet  the  Increased  price- 
support  levels  e-tablished  on  Jan,  4, 

In  February,  for  example,  the  government 
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bought  12  million  pounds  of  cheese,  com- 
pared with  2,3  million  pounds  a  year  earlier, 
and  monthly  government  purchases  have 
i;-cn  steeply  ever  since.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinue,'--, "we'll  easily  accumulate  the  largest 
.stuck  of  dairy  products  ever  In  this  country," 
>ays  Rod  Leonard,  executive  director  of  the 
Community  Nutrition  Institute,  a  Washing- 
ton. DC, -bused  consumer  group. 

During  this  period  of  "clear  overproduc- 
tion," Mr,  Leonai-d  thinks  that  a  proposal 
before  a  House-Senate  conference  committee 
to  increa.se  milk-prlce  supports  another  60 
ceil  I  s  a  hundred  pounds  is  a  bit  unreasonable. 
The  Agriculture  Department  says  It  would 
jKid  eight  cents  to  the  retail  price  of  a 
t:aUon  of  milk  and  20  cents  to  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  "I  don't  think  consumers 
would  stand  for  that,"  Mr,  Leonard  saj's. 
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DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  PERMIT 
STATE  LAWS  ON  CONTROL  OF 
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AL STANDARDS  TO  REMAIN  IN 
EFFECT  1 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

JN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bill  to  permit  States  to  keep 
in  effect  their  standards  on  control  of 
pollution  from  marine  vessels,  when 
those  Stat€  standards  are  more  strin- 
gent than  those  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Since  the  inception  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  water  pollution  control  in 
1948,  meaningful  State  involvement  In 
water  pollution  control  planning  and  im- 
plementation has  been  a  hallmark  prin- 
ciple. That  principle  was,  in  the  main, 
reiterated  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
Public  Law  92-500,  the  basis  for  most  of 
the  present  Federal  program. 

There  are  States— New  York  among 
them— which  have  maintained  water 
quality  standards  of  greater  stringency 
than  those  required  under  Federal  law 
and  regulations. 

Unfortunately,  a  provision  of  the 
amendments  of  1972  preempted  State 
standards  in  an  area  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  the  maintenance  of  water  qual- 
ity. I  refer  to  section  312(f)  of  the  basic 
act,  a  section  which  provides  for  Feder- 
al preemption  of  States'  vessel  waste 
laws— laws  governing  discharges  of 
wastes  from  water-borne  craft— ships, 
barges,  boats,  et  cetera. 

The  effect  of  this  Federal  preemption 
apparently  was  not  fully  seen  at  the  time 
of  its  enactment. 

Most  Congressmen  had  assumed  that 
the  Federal  standards  would  be  at  least 
as  strict  as  the  standards  in  those  States 
regarded  as  leaders  in  water  pollution 
control.  Because  no  one  suspected  at  the 
time  section  312(f)  was  enacted  that  the 
draft  regulations— which  were  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  on  January  30, 
1975,  to  take  effect  one  year  from  that 
date.  January  30,  1976— would  be  based 
on  what  some  have  called  the  common 


denominator  of  minimal  stringency,  the 
principle  of  uniformity  of  regulation  won 
out  over  the  principle  of  assured  State 
participation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  proposed  rule  and 
regulations  promulgated  on  Januaiy  30 
are  not  sufficiently  tough  to  assure  a 
quick  and  thorough  clean  up  of  our 
coastal  areas.  They  will  not  take  full 
effect  imtil  next  year — January  30. 
1976 — but  in  the  meantime  we  must  work 
to  grant  to  the  States  a  right  to  continue 
their  respective  State  programs  on  vessel 
waste  management  after  that  effective 
date  when  those  programs  are  more 
strict  than  the  Federal  standards  being 
proposed  and  to,  second,  obtain  amend- 
ments in  those  proposed  Federal  stand- 
ards to  tighten  them. 

The  issue  here  is  of  profound  impor- 
tance to  cleaning  up  the  Great  Lakes. 
Of  the  eight  States  bordering  on  the 
Great  Lakes — New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota — three  already 
have  standards  tougher  than  the  pro- 
posed Federal  regulations.  I  speak  of 
New  York,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Pollution  from  discharges  of  wastes  in 
the  Great  Lakes  is  a  contributing  factor 
of  large  consequence.  Both  intralakes 
and  interstate  and  international  com- 
merce traveling  the  lakes  and  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  to  the  Atlantic  depends 
on  ships  and  barges  which  discharge 
wastes  into  the  lakes. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  honor  Its 
commitment  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  pollution  along  our 
shorelines— the  Great  Lakes,  the  Atlan- 
tis and  Pacific  coasts,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico— then  the  State  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  are  more  stringent  than 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  stand. 

Furthermore,  if  the  United  States  Is 
to  maintain  the  target  dates  to  clean 
up  the  Great  Lakes — agreed  to  by  formal 
agreement  with  Canada  In  1972— then 
those  State  laws  and  regulations,  when 
more  strict,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  effect. 

This  Is  a  problem  of  much  broader 
application  than  the  Great  Lakes  too. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  State  which  does 
not  have  within  its  borders  water-borne 
vessels  discharging  wastes  and  covered 
by  the  proposed  Federal  standards. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  allowing  the 
more  stringent  State  standards  to  re- 
main In  effect  will  put  undue  pressures 
on  the  ship  and  boat  building  industries 
or  their  operators,  for  these  more 
stringent  standards  already  apply  to  all 
vessels  using  waters  in  and  bordering 
those  States.  Vessels  using  those  waters 
are  already  equipped  with  devices  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  stringent  State 
standards.  What  I  am  here  proposing  is 
that  those  requirements  be  maintained 
in  the  future,  that  we  not  take  a  step 
backward  in  this  effort  to  clean  our 
waters. 

The  Conference  of  Great  Lakes  Con- 
gressmen—comprised of  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  eight  States  bordering 
Great  Lakes— is  vei-y  much  aware  of  this 
problem.  We  are  undertaking  a  plan  de- 
signed to  make  the  Federal  regulations 
tougher. 
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But,  more  needs  to  be  done.  We  need 
to  assure  continued  State  participation 
in  this  subject  of  vessel  waste.  We  need 
to  do  that  through  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  today,  H.R,  5748, 

That  bill  is,  in  part,  a  response  to  the 
commendaole  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Interstate  Legislative  Committee  on  Lake 
Erie,  an  association  of  State  legislators 
from  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

The  chairman  oi  that  committee,  the 
able  State  Assemblyman  Ronald  H,  Tills 
of  Hamburg,  New  York,  offered  a  resolu- 
tion at  the  con.mittee's  most  recent 
meeting  in  Albany,  that  resolution  op- 
posed Federal  preemption  of  State's 
powers  and  authorities  in  pollution  con- 
trol and  urged  amending  legislation  be 
introduced  and  adopted  to  permit  the 
States  to  establish  and  enforce  more 
stiingent  marine  sanitation  device  re- 
quirement.=;,  I  commend  he  and  his  com- 
mittee for  their  leaderships  in  this  vital 
effort. 

A  copy  of  that  resolution,  approved  on 
March  14.  follow..: 

RF'-OLVTION     of    THF    In.FRST.^Te     LtGI'.lA7I\, 
COM.MITTFK    ON'    LAKE    ERIE 

V.hereas,  the  Interstate  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Lake  Erie,  organized  in  1969  by 
legislators  from  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  Ohio  has  pledged 
itself  to  purifying  the  Lake's  environment  in 
order  to  promote  public  health,  commercial 
li.shing  and  recreational  pursuits;  and 

Where.is.  the  United  States  Water  Quality 
Act  provided  for  pre-emption  of  the  State.^' 
^es.sel  waste  laws;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  provided  for  pre-emption  by  tiie 
Federal  Government  of  the  ve.s,sel  waste  laws 
when  the  Coa^t  Guard  established  rules  and 
regulations:  and 

Whereas,  on  January  30,  1975  the  Coast 
Guard  promulgated  rules  and  regulations 
which  go  Into  effect  on  January  30.  1976;  and 
Whereas,  the  Slates  of  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
New  York  have  stricter  laws  than  those  which 
are  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Governmeni 
and  which  are  presently  compatible  with 
those  of  the  Province  of  Ontario;  and 

Whereas,  the  1972  Gre.U  Lake  Water  Qual- 
ity Agreement  provides  that  compatible  ves- 
sel  waste  regulations  be  established-  and 
Therefore,  be  it 

ResUved,  the  Interstate  Lef.'l,slative  Com- 
mittee on  Lake  Erie  expresses  lt.s  strong  op- 
position to  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  pre-empting  the  State  law^ 
where  they  are  stricter  than  tho,se  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  forcing  an  Incom- 
patibility among  the  States  and  between  tlie 
States  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  contrarv 
to  the  1972  Water  Qualltv  Agreement-  ikv,\  h- 
it  further 

Resolved,  the  Interstate  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Lake  Erie  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  .States  immediately  to  amend  the 
Federal  Pollution  Control  Act  to  permit  the 
states  to  enact  more  stringent  marine  ,sa:ii- 
tatlon  device  requirements  than  these  oi 
the  Federal  Government;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  this  be  directed  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  all  Governors  of 
the  Gre.it  Lakes  states,  all  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  member  s-ates  and  all  state 
representatives  and  senators  from  the  Great 
Lakes'  states. 

In  respon.se  to  that  resolution,  the  en- 
couraging State  legislative  action  which 
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underlay  it.s  adoption,  and  the  support 
of  the  environmentalists  and  con.serva- 
tioni.st.s  of  our  country.  I  have  today  In- 
troduced H.R.  5743.  A  copy  of  that  oiil— 
which  is  short  in  length,  but  long  In 
itriportance — follows  : 

HR.   5743 
•A   bill   tr>  ampiirl  ser^tlon  .512  of  the  Fpiier:a 
Water   Pollution   Control    Act   rclatiisj    ro 
Marine  yanitatic  a  devir-es 
/.V  it  enartptl  by  the  Senate  and  Hr,uy'>  r>f 
lU  lirenentatu    s    of     tue     United     States    of 
Arnirica  in  Congress  a^scrjbled.  That  p.<»ra- 
sraph  (1)  of  subsection  (f)  of  section  312  of 
The  Federal  W.iter  P^Mlutloa  Control  Ajt  (33 
trs.C    1322)   1.5  amended  to  read  as  fallows: 
"( I )    Nothing  In  this  sectl.on  .-h.-ill  preclude 
or  deny   the  ripht  of  any  State  or  polltlcnl 
subdlvlsicm  thereof  to  adopt  or  enforce  any 
statuti  or  regul.-itlon  of  such  State  or  poHtl- 
til  subdivision   with  respect   to  the  de?lt;n, 
manufacLure.   or   ln.stallalion   or   u-se  of  any 
marine  sanitation  device.s  o:i  any  ves.sel  sub- 
ject   to    the    provisions   of    this   section.   e.\- 
L-ppt  that  If  any  .=;t3ndard  or  regulation  prj- 
inulgatJd  under  this  section  is  in  effert,  .such 
.State  or  p.iutloal  .>?ubdlvMon  m.iy  not  adopt 
(«r  enforce  any  st.,tute  or  retulatlon  which  Is 
less  stringent  th.in  the  standard  or  regula- 
tion In  olfect  under  thts  section." 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  the  support  of 
.•ny  collcacrue.s  in  co^ponvor.ship  of  thi.s 
inea.sure  I  ur^ie  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work.^  and  Transportation  to  which  it 

was  referred   to  r•^^.,-.idcr  it  as  -oon  a.s 
po.'^sible. 


JOBS  AND  CRIME 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  Ntw  jias£v 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl  ATIVE  i 

Tuesday.  April  8.  1973 

Mr.  DOMI.MCK  V  DANIELS  Mr 
Speaker,  tlic  New  York  Times  of  Fri- 
day. April  4.  contained  an  excellent 
article  by  Tom  Wicker  concerning  the 
correlation  between  unemployment  and 
rhe  ri.sinp  crime  rate. 

Recently  rc'eased  FEI  crime  .statistics 
i:idicate  tliat  the  incidence  of  crime  in- 
rrea.sed  17  percent  in  1974.  conmared  to 
( i;Iv  6  percent  in  1973.  Violent  crimes 
'ioubled  from  .5  to  11  percent,  and  pron- 
'  :tv  crimes  tripled,  from  6  to  17  percent. 

As  the  Wicker  article  points  out.  thesa 
'  rime  incrca.=es  were  most  dramati"  in 
the  la=t  3  months  of  1974— which  coin- 
cides with  an  lncrea.->ing  number  of  job 
layoffs  and  business  failures  that  oc- 
curred during  the  same  period.  Addi- 
tional credence  to  the  theory  linking 
unemployment  and  crime  is  piven  by 
;statistlcs  revealing  thtt  those  cities  th^t 
>uffered  the  greitest  Increa.'^e  m  the 
number  of  unemployed  also  suffered  tlie 
Greatest  increa-.e  in  the  number  of 
crimes. 

In  a  speech  that  accompanied  the  in- 
tioductlon  of  my  emergency  jobs  bill 
in  the  93d  Congress,  I  referred  to  unem- 
ployment as  the  "crucible  of  social  un- 
rest." At  that  time.  I  wa.s  very  con- 
cerned about  the  societal  Implications 
of  widespread  unemployment — implica- 
tions that  would  reach  out  and  affect 
even  those  who  retained  their  jobs. 
Crime  i.->  an  inevitable  byproduct  of  so- 


cial and  economic  frustration— frastra- 
tion  that  becomes  desperate  and  hostile 
in  its  ventilation. 

I  .^liare  Attorney  General  Lcvi'.s  assess- 
ment tli?,t  crime  will  continue  to  incr  ase 
until  we  manar;e  to  Kct  unemployment 
under  control.  Additionally,  I  believe 
this  Congress  must  address  uith  preatcr 
vigor  and  ima-ination  the  problems  of 
the  hardcore  unemployed — those  wit  :> 
lack  the  education,  training:,  and  .•-kill.i 
necessary  to  get  a  good  job  even  when 
times  are  relatively  good. 

Mr.  Wicker  har.  also  pointed  out  an- 
other .'^erious  problem  related  to  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  situation — that  of 
the  difficulty  o:  the  former  convict  in 
obtaining  employment.  Any  in':rease  in 
recidivism  noted  during  high  unem- 
I'loyment  periods  mu.t  bo  analyzed 
irom  the  economic  as  well  as  the  so- 
ciological point  of  view.  A  der,re.~scd 
cmi  loymcnt  ensironment  .-huts  the  do'^r 
of  opportunity  in  the  face  of  those  who 
have  been  released  from  prison  and  wlio 
are  seeking  to  make  a  new  life  for  them- 
selves. Is  this  SO'  iety  pre;  ared  to  copo 
vi'h  the  implications  of  this  .ituation? 
Is  the  cost  of  rising  crime  being  in- 
cluded in  economic  statistics  that  at- 
icm'  t  to  ouanttfy  the  co"t  of  unemplo\  - 
ment  to  this  Nation?  If  not.  it  .surely 
;  iiould  be.  I  am  sure  it  would  bo  a 
shockingly  high  fitnire  and  one  that 
would  probab'y  make  tlie  costs  of  iin 
effective  jobs  program  seem  small  in 
comirarison. 

M-.  S  'eaker.  I  believe  my  colI^a:nies 
would  benefit  from  the  thoughtful 
artirle  on  jobs  and  crime  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

IFroin  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4,  1075) 

Jors  .\ND  CniME 

(By  Tom  Wicker  I 

L'  s  AM.rij:s.— Crime  wa~.  sliarplv  up  in 
1074,  according  to  Federal  Bureau  of  Ii  vp.s- 
t:^;atlon  statistics,  and  Attorney  Goneral  Ed- 
ward Levi  thinks  that  bears  out  hi.s  predlctiin 
that  ri-snif;  Uiicmployment  w^ulU  lause  more 
crime.  \Vi;h  uncmployine;.t  t^e:;crally  abo\e 
8  per  cent  and  as  hl'h  as  41  per  cent  for 
black  tes-'.-agera.  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  Mr.  Ls\  i's  analysts. 

As  reported  by  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
F  B  I.  statlstl  s  show  the  Incidence  of  crime 
to  have  risen  by  17  per  rent  In  1074.  compared 
TO  only  6  per  cent  In  1973.  Vl.Ie:it  crimes- 
murder,  rape,  robbery  and  a.s;ault — more 
than  doubled  to  U  from  5  per  cent;  property 
crimes  tripled,  from  G  to  17  per  cent  in  1974. 
Crime  stati^tL-s  are  rot  entirely  reliable,  for 
inany  reasms.  but  these  FBI.  figures  seem 
t3  reflect  a  definite  upward  trend 

That  these  Increases  at  lea:  t  to  s,mp  cxtei.t 
a.-e  the  product  of  rlslag  ut.cmplovnienl  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  For  one  thing  the  crime 
ln:reac>es  were  sharpest  In  the  la-^t  three 
months  of  1974.  when  the  economic  recession 
•.■.as  fathcriiig  speed  and  producing  lar^je- 
s-a!c  layofTs  and  businc-s.s  failures. 

For  an;ther.  cities  where  unemployment 
wa,s  at  Its  worst  suffered  the  bipge.st  Increases 
In  tb.e  Incidence  of  crime  A.s  the  number  of 
unemployed  perso:  s  nearly  doubled  from  7  9 
to  14  9  per  cent  In  Detroit,  for  example,  the 
crime  rate  there  rose  by  179  per  cent.  Bi:t 
In  Houston,  where  the  rise  In  Joble-suess  was 
only  from  3  7  to  4.G  per  cent,  crime  increased 
by  only  10  per  cent. 

The.se  figures  were  entirely  predictable.  As 
Mr  Levi  sucsested  In  hLs  confirmation  hear- 
Inf^s,  when  Jobs  are  not  available,  when  lay- 
offs are  widespread  ar.d  when  the  first -fired 
are  likely  to  be  those  least  skilled  and  least 


cl'icatcd,  hence  least  able  to  get  and  keep 
whatever  work  may  be  available — particularly 
v.hcn  prir-os  also  are  rising— an  increase  in 
cri.nc  l.i  alino.^t  bound  to  result,  as  the  Job- 
less seek  s  ,R.e  way  to  maintain  thems.lve:.  or 
their  families,  or  their  drug  habits,  oc  their 
ir.s; aliment  payment,;,  or  their  loan  shark, 
or  all  c>f  tbeoe. 

j'lie  direct  translation  of  uneninlovme  it 
into  crime  may  be  seen  Increased,  In  the 
citrrent  i^ituation,  by  the  well-kn..wn  phc- 
no'-ienon  of  disanpoi  ited  cxpcct.itions. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bl  icks.  Spanish- 
■spcaiang  pcopl-.  End  otber  minorities,  la  tb.e 
wake  of  the  city  riots  of  the  19GOs.  gained 
tmnloyme  X  from  c^nx-r  ed  tnis.ne.cses.  rov- 
ernment  proje:ts  and  atIirmatlvc-actio:i  pro- 
Riams.  New  \istas  .=eenud  to  open  through 
economic  opportunity.  Now  reces.-icn  has 
clouded  those  vist.-xs.'  and  the  old  story  rf 
"l.ist  hirtd.  !i.-si  lircd"  is  once  again  a  bitter 
re.-vlity.  Hov.-  much  crime  Is  a  direct  result 
of  such  dashed  hopes  and  friistratcd  ambi- 
tion:; would  be  hard  to  measure;  it  may  well 
be  much. 

High  unemployment,  moreover,  is  likely 
to  result— as  the  F  B.T.  tigures  siijiccst- in 
nre;i.-,,ly  the  mo,t-:cared  forms  of  crime. 
5in:e  layoITs  disproporticnctely  nlfect  tl:o 
po.ir,  the  unskilled  and  the  disadvantaged. 
t'.iey  stimulate  muggings,  robbery  and  a.;- 
s.iult,  which  are  pr.domlii.inlly  crimes  of  fcio 
poor,  often  against  other  poor  people.  And 
one  high-risk  class  of  potential  ©.Tenders— 
cx-c(,nvlcts— arc  particularly  arrecied  bv  hard 
•  ■-o..omic  tlir.cs.  It  is  diificult  encuch  fur  ex- 
fjii.s  to  find  work  during  periods  of  pr:js-:er- 
ity,  and  :i!!  but  impossibl  .•  in  a  recession— 
which  is  one  good  reason  why  recidivism 
rates  arc  cstun  ited  as  iiigh  as  70  per  cent. 
Mr.  Lc\i  drew  from  the  higher  crime  At- 
lues  the  conclusion  that  a  greater  emphasis 
v,-.-.3  r:ce:'e:l  on  -drtcTrcace,-  This  is  ud  doubt 
true,  since— as  he  pointed  out— ab.Tut  a  thi.-d 
of  viclev.t  cnr.ics  go  ur.repoctcd.  much  less 
punl.=  hed,  and  only  a  .sniall  perc  ntage  of 
those  arrested  for  felonies  can  be  convicted. 
But  "deterrence"  is  nevcrt'iel  ss  a  limited 
pre.scri-tion  for  what  ails  us. 

Tli.it  Is,  the  more  dsperalr-  cconcmlcally 
a  polentlr.l  o;Ti:;der  may  be.  the  harder  he 
v.lU  be  to  deter  from  committing  an  offense. 
Thus,  as  economic  deprivation  heif'hte-s  dcs- 
per.ition,  as  se-ms  clearly  to  be  the  case  at 
iiresent.  the  less  effect  deterrence  may  have. 
Dctirrenre  of  crime,  moreover,  in  th;  opin- 
ion of  mcst  who  have  studied  the  matter.  Is 
more  nearly  a  qu  stion  of  the  certainty  of 
pnnishnieiit  than  of  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment. So  If  economic  hardslilp  Increases  the 
1. umber  of  crimes  likely  to  be  committed. 
It  correspoiuHngly  decr.ases  the  likelihood 
iif  puniob.ment  lor  any  one  of  them.  Hence, 
the  deterrent  effect  of  the  criminal  Justice 
s  stem  may  be  even  less  than  It  would  be 
in  tiin  6  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Levis  concern  is  properly  the  criminal 
Justice  .^jstem.  Tlie  rest  of  u.-,  rightly  fearful 
of  crime  as  we  are,  might  also  ponder  the 
itnplicatlons  of  the  apparent  link  between 
rising  unemijhv.  ir.ent  and  ri.;ing  crime.  May- 
be full  employment  and  reduced  economic 
dis.naritlfs  would  do  mere  to  mike  the  street.s 
safe  than  any  number  of  policemen. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  NARDO 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALirORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  ac- 
complishments of  one  of  my  constituents, 
Dr.  Joseph  T.  Nardo,  retiring  director  of 
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county  health,  Santa  Barbara  County, 
Calif.  During  his  29  years  of  public  serv- 
ue.  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Health 
Department  has  been  recognized  as  one 
I  !  the  outstanding  health  departments 
1,1  the  Nation  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
/.L'ency.  Dr.  Nardo's  leadership  and  pro- 
lessional  ability  have  provided  the  fore- 
'  "lit  essential  to  meeting  the  vital  needs 
lu  his  community. 

After  graduating  from  New  York  Uni- 
vcisity.  Dr.  Nardo  began  a  career  with 
tlie  Santa  Barbara  County  Health  Dept. 
m  1946.  During  his  administration,  the 
( ounty  has  maintained  a  very  low  rate 
in  the  incidence  of  communicable  dis- 
eases with  particular  emphasis  on 
tuberculosis,  poliomyelitis,  and  diph- 
theria. For  the  past  15  years  Santa  Bar- 
bara County  has  maintained  one  of  the 
lowest  infant  mortality  rates  in  the 
Natior.. 

Among  Dr.  Nardo's  many  other 
achievements,  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  State  and  Federal  Grants 
amounting  to  Sl'a  million  for  construc- 
tion of  comity  health  centers  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  Santa  Maria.  He  initiated 
the  first  voluntai-y  public  agency  to  pro- 
vide combined  family  planning  services 
with  OEO  in  1965.  Dr.  Nardo  was  also 
responsible  for  the  county  health  depart- 
ment to  be  the  first  comity  department 
to  hire  Spanish-speaking  aides  in  1963. 
Since  1963  his  office  has  maintained  a 
field  placement  center  for  graduate  stu- 
dents in  liealth  education  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  several  coun- 
tries abroad.  Dr.  Nardo  has  actively 
i)articipated  in  rendering  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  to  thousands  of 
handicapped  children  of  needy  families 
since  inception  of  the  State  Crippled 
Children's  Services  in  1956. 

In  view  of  Dr.  Nardo's  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  field  of  public 
health,  it  is  only  appropriate  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  the 
great  legacy  he  leaves  to  the  county  he 
so  ably  served,  i 


ARIZONA  CIVIC  LEADER  HONORED 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Harry  Rosenzweig  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
chairman  of  the  Arizona  Republican 
State  Committee,  long  has  served  his 
community  in  a  multitude  of  civic,  cul- 
tural, business,  and  political  endeavors. 

His  most  recent  honor  came  on  April  3, 
when  the  Boys  Club  of  Phoenix  honored 
him  as  the  "Man  of  the  Year."  The  event 
w  as  reported  in  an  article  in  the  Arizona 
Republic  which  follows: 

RosFNzwEic  Honored  by   Boys   Clube 

Boys  Clubs  of  Phoenix  honored  buslness- 
;:...n  Harry  Roseiizwelg  as  Man  of  the  Year 
(bring  a  $125-a-couple  fund-raising  banquet 
a'   the  Towne  House  Tliursday  night. 

Rosenzweig,  and  Carl  Hayden.  High  School 
honor  student  Emmett  Boyd,  18,  also  re- 
ci  ived  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Award  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  coopera- 
tion with  Boys  Clubs. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  RExMARKS 

A  past  president  of  BDys  Clubs  of  Phaenix. 
Rosenzweig  was  recognized  for  his  civic  ac- 
tivities and  his  work  with  boys.  Bayd.  a  Boys 
Clubs  member,  was  praised  by  the  FBI  fur 
"caring  for  others."  The  high  schocl  junior 
Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Boyd  of 
1504  W.  Sherman. 

Rosenzweig,  chairman  of  the  Arii'oiia  Re- 
publican State  Committee,  ceceivcd  tele- 
grams of  praise  from  President  F.id.  Vice 
President  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Arizona  congre::  i.jp.al 
delegation. 

A  spokesman  said  nearly  2  000  tickets  to 
the  banquet  were  sold  and  thai  the  money 
will  help  build  a  sixth  Bo,  s  Club  of  Phirtiix 
unit  proposed  for  the  Maryvale  area. 

Dan  L.  Finch,  president  of  the  club.-  b.aid 
of  directors,  said  the  proposed  building;  \sill 
cost  an  estimated  $600,000.  He  said  the  clubs 
have  a  $300,000  fund  earniarked  for  the 
project. 

Boys  Clubs  of  Phoenix  operates  fi'ur  build- 
ing.'; in  Phoenix  and  one  in  Peoria.  Finch  said 
."i.OOO  boys  have  memberships  in  the  f.i   lii  ies. 


H.R.  46— YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY    \CT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    M.\SS.MHt'SETTS 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAn^Kb 

Tuesday.  April  S,  1975 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
summer  vacation  season  approaches, 
millions  of  American  youngsters  prepare 
to  go  off  to  camp.  For  most  young  people, 
the  camp  experience  has  proved  en.ioy- 
able  and  rewarding.  For  others,  the  sum- 
mer camp  season  has  ended  in  tragedy — 
because  of  the  serious  lack  of  national 
youth  camp  safety  standards. 

The  need  for  Federal  youth  tamp 
safety  provisions  is  long  overdue.  The 
Congi'ess  is  now  in  a  position  to  correct 
this  grievous  situation  by  favorably  act- 
ing on  H.R.  46.  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act  introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  This  measui'e  is 
identified  as  H.R,  2427  which  I  cospon- 
sored. 

H.R.  46  would  create  Federal  regula- 
tions for  youth  camp  safety,  and  would 
provide  Federal  assistance  for  State  en- 
forcement of  these  standards. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Glenn  E.  Watts,  president  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America 
which  cogently  and  persuasively  details 
the  need  to  adopt  H.R.  46.  I  would  like 
to  share  Mr.  Watts'  letter  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber,  and  urge  prompt 
and  favorable  House  action  on  this 
legislation: 
Communications  Workkrs  of  Amerk  .\, 

Wasltirgtov.    I)  C 
Hon.  Joe  Moaklet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mo.^klev:  nie  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America  endorses 
the  enactment  of  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
bin,  H.R.  46,  that  Is  scheduled  to  be  con- 
sidered early  next  week  by  the  House  Rules 
Committee  on  which  you  serve. 

We  urge  that  at  that  time  you  vote  to 
report  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  bUl  and  re- 
quest that  you  seek  expeditious  action  on 
this  legislation  that  has  been  sponsored  by 
Rep.  Dominick  Daniels  (D-N.J.)  since  It  was 
first  introduced  in  the  House  nearly  seven 
years  ago  during  the  90th  Congre.^;.". 
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Currently,  niiillons  of  parents  all  acro.ss 
America  are  involved  In  selecting  a  camp  for 
their  children  to  attend  this  summer.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  10,000.000  Amer- 
i .an  youngsters  will  be  going  off  to  can.p  in 
just  a  lew  short  months  yet  at  the  pre.'ent 
lime  only  .seven  states  have  adopted  compre- 
hensive you'h  camp  .safea-  la.v.s  to  piotecl 
1.  hpse  rhUdren. 

Tlie  coinpoiiliu;  i.etd  fur  u-de!..!  youth 
ri.iv.p  safety  legislaiioii  has  been  doc^imented 
in  a  Depannieiit  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  study  conducted  last  year  which  re- 
vi-aU-d  llial  25  death?.  1.223  'serioub"  iilne.sses 
and  1,448  injuries  were  as.^ociatcd  with 
camping   d'.n-.ng   rhe   summer   of    1972. 

It  is  hit'hly  anonial'ius  that  the  United 
States  has  federal  la.vs  nimed  at  prole  .ting 
annnai;;  u.sf-d  lu  research  and  laws  to  pro- 
tect our  wildhle  aiid  env.roninent  yet  Con- 
uress  has  adopted  no  federal  law  to  protect 
our  nation's  ;,xiuii^  people  uiio  attend  sum- 
mer camps. 

To  remedy  this.  Mr  DiiiieTs  bill  would 
provide  for  a  Director  c^l  Youth  Camp  Safety 
to  be  located  in  the  Department  ol  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Tlie  Director  would 
proin'.i'.gate  mminiuni  .'^afery  standards  In 
consultation  witli  orj;a;-.ized  camping  aiid 
o'lier  interest  gioups. 

Last  year  at  CW.'i  .  annual  Convention. 
!»eaily  2,00!J  delegat<-s  adopted  a  re.-olution 
calling  on  Congress  to  adopt  itdera!  youtli 
camp  safety  leul.s!ati(<n.  Tliat  resolution 
stated  in  pi-.rt,  'The  paradox  Is  that  the  em- 
ployees of  summer  youth  tamps  are  pro- 
tected by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Healtlj  .\ct.  but  the  ciuldien  entrusted  to  the 
care  ol  these  employees  do  not  have  com- 
parable protection  tmder  fcaeral  lav.-." 

V.'c  iir^^e  you  to  vote  next  week  to  report 
the  Youth  Camp  Safety  bill  to  the  Hou'^e 
tlCKir  for  prompt  consideiation  so  that  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  enact  this  much  needed 
and  long  .nought  legislation  prior  to  the  be- 
t;lL;iiug  of  the  1975  summer  camp  sea.'^on. 
Sincerelv  and  naternally, 

Glenn-  e"   W.\rrs. 

Prr^idiii' 


AFl 


lO  PRESIDENT  ATTACKS 
DETENTi: 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

ijf     MAR7L.\ND 
!.N    i  Hi.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do 
not  often  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  I  have  always  admired  his  basic  un- 
deriLtanding  of  the  Communist  threat. 

In  a  recent  publication  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  Mr.  Meany  has,  in  my  opinion,  cor- 
rectly assessed  the  failure  of  detente  as 
the  basis  of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  news  stoay 
from    Human    Events,    April    12,    1975. 
whicli   details   Mr.    Meany's    impressive 
arguments  against  detente: 
Meant  Scores  Detente  in  WAitE  or  US  Srr- 

BACKS 

In  the  wake  of  the  serious  deterioration  of 
the  U.S.  posture  around  the  world,  AFL-CIO 
President  Gecwge  Meany  has  run  a  front- 
page editorial  In  the  labor  federation's  news- 
paper charging  that  "detente  lies  in  ruins." 
No  less  "sweeping  Indictment,"  he  main- 
tained, "can  be  made  by  sober  and  reason- 
able men.  .  .  .  The  wreckage  Is  global."  The 
Nixon -Kissinger  "policy  of  detente,"  argued 
Meany,  "has  produced  disillusionment  every- 
where and  .succe>K':  nowhere.  ...  In  our  opin- 
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ion  the  Israelis  were  r!t;ht  not  to  re.-.t  their 
future  on  Kuar.inrees'  by  Henry  Kissinger. 
No  doubt  they,  alo!  g  with  nur  other  Hllie.s, 
were  watching  the  horriole  trHt,'edy  untoUlint' 
111    Vietnam — another   J'rult.   of   detente.' 

In  Januurv  1973.  Dr  Ki.s.si!  yer  arranged  a 
1 » a.se-Hre  in  Vietnam  and  a  withdrawal  ul 
American  trcup.s.  .said  Meiiiu  '  'Ihi.-.  we  were 
told."  he  continued.  "wUh  threat  laniare. 
would  bring  an  end  to  the  ItiUin'r.  Mr,  Nixon 
look  credit   for  ending  the  war. 

"But  the  following  venr.  more  S-uth  Vlei- 
namese  :^.)ldier.s  were  killed  tlian  in  any  other 
.\  ear  of  i  he  war  '-a /e  two  Then  we  were  U)ld. 
bv  leading  nu:nbpr>  of  C">ngre.s.s,  that  the 
way  to  stop  thi-  kilii  ••  vkas  to  cut  off  mlhtary 
aid  toSotith  Vie'n.'.ni 

*No  .scomr  did  it  become  clear  that  Coii- 
gre.s.s  intendvd  'n  do  just  that  than  the  North 
Vietnamese  l»uii(ht'<l  a  full-Male  inva  Km 
of  the  South  We  are  now  witne.s.se.<  to  one  ot 
the  most,  massive  migiatton.s  of  hinnan  be- 
ings m  modern  hisK.ry — roughly  a  millKni 
V.ftnamese  tleeing  south.  I  They  are  not.  be 
i*  notiLed.  rushing  to  the  worker.s'  paradise 
11  the  North  but  !  .  the  'repre.ssive'  and  Cor- 
rupt'  regime  in  fht  boiuh.  They  are  voting 
with  their  feet  )  .iiid  as  tlu-e  men.  women 
and  children  flee,  they  are  being  hred  upon 
by  the  advancnit;  ("omnainist  tr  ^ops. 

"I.s  this  the  kind  of  peace  iigreemeul  Heiirv 
Kis.^lnger  has  in  mind  for  the  Middle  East  ' 
And  wiiat  abuiit  all  thn-se  members  of  Con- 
gress who  proless  -uppori  lor  I>rr»el  but 
w  juld  withhold  iroiii  another  small  coiintrv 
siriiggUng  for  survival  against  CommunKt 
aggres.sioii   the  aid   .>he   needs   lo  .-urvive'' 

•■l>e  quesMoi  here  i*  not  whether  Israel 
and  V'letnain  aie  the  sa.ne.  hul  whether  the 
diilK^iiorable  abandonrnem  cf  our  conimii- 
nu'iit  to  one  al  v  will  slreogUieii  the  credi- 
bility of  our  commitment  to  another.  Tlie 
AtL  CIO  <lwes  not  think  so.  and  the  Middle 
Ka  t  debacle,  coming  in  the  midst  of  the 
I:  dochina  tragedy.  Is  powerful  evidence  to 
1 1  e  contrary. 

"The  domino  theory'  is  supposedl\  our  of 
fashion,  but  events  are  reasserting  it  with  si 
\engeance.  We  see  bt  f ore  our  horrified  eye.s 
plain  and  simple  proof  that  the  fate  of  the 
Western  world  rests  on  a  series  of  interliiik- 
nig  alliances  and  relationships  which  caiuiot 
i)e  damaged  at  ore  point  without  weaktiiing 
the  whcle  chain  'I  lu^— rather  than  any  over- 
simplitied  noti  in  of  adjacent  countries  top- 
p.iiig  over  eai  h  other— is  w.hat  link.s  Israel 
\ief"am.  and   for   tliat  matter.  Portugal. 

■I  here  can  bf  no  doubt  that  the  bold 
Communist  pu^h  for  power  In  Portugal  is 
fed  by  an  .iwarene--  of  declining  American 
p  iwer  in  the  world.  I'lat  decline  lia.s  to  do 
■Aith  the  di.^array  of  the  Western  economies 
and  resulting  political  instability.  Il  also  ha.-^ 
to  do  with  Anierlias  dct«n<  rating  militarv 
position  vis-a-v!s  the  Soviet  Union.  But  It 
also  has  lo  do  with  the  belief,  widesnread  in 
the  world  that  the  rhetoric  oi  detente  ma.sks 
a  loss  of  nerve,  a  lack  of  will  to  bear  any 
lovger  the  burden.s  of  dcfr  iiding  freedom  in 
the  \<,orM. 


TEL-MED     IN'FORMATION     SKHVIfF 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

•  '1      H  olilDA 

IN    im    H(JC.--l-:  OF  RE;PRt..SENl  ,vi  IVI-- 

Tuesdcn/.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  moNt 
people  reading  the  daily  newspaper,  I 
usually  only  glance  at  the  daily  adver- 
tisement.s.  However,  a.s  I  scanned  the 
April  2  edition  of  the  Miami  Herald,  my 
eye  caught  a  full  page  ad  that  among 
other  things  gave  i-eaders  a   telephone 
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number  to  call  for  free  medical  informa- 
tion on  over  200  illnesses  and  diseases. 
The  Tel-Med  system  is  a  collection  of 
t.ipe-rccorded  health  messages  that  are 
spl^ctt'd  to  help  residents  and  visitoi's  in 
the  Dade  Cuunty  area  to  remain  healthy, 
and  to  recognize  the  early  signs  of  a 
sps:-ific  Illness.  The  individual  tapi's  dis- 
cu.s.s  the  illness  and  the  steps  to  recog- 
nize and  prevent  u.  All  the  mes.s.iges  are 
pies-'iitftl  in  both  Kngli.^h  and  Soanish. 
and  m  easily  understoiid  1  I'iniin's  l;in- 
'Uiage. 

This  uiipri'ced'.'nifi;  sci.ii-,.  w^is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Miami  Pi'iald  news- 
paper, and  the  Heart  A.ssociation  of 
Oi-eater  Miami  m  coop.Mation  with  sev- 
f  lal  other  hjalih  ass'^ciations  in  the  area. 

riiH.sv'  organi/ations  are  to  be  com- 
niendt^d  for  making  tills  invaluable  med- 
ical mionnation  ser\ice  so  easily  and 
readily  availal:le  to  the  English  and 
Spanish  speaking  communities  of  Dade 
Ciiunty.  It  IS  uluit  one  might  term,  "lUY 
"hat  the  duct  ir  woulc!  have  ordered." 

At  this  pr)int  I  would  like  to  include  a 
list  oi  illnes.ses  included  in  the  Tel-Med 
informatiiin  service.  Also.  I  would  be  In- 
teresU'tl  in  findiniv  out  from  my  col- 
leagues iiow  many  of  theii-  communities 
have  iii.stituted  a  similar  medical  Infor- 
mation service: 

Ilsl     OK    IM  Nt  >~l  s    INI  LliDt  1>    IV     ni-Mt'O 
fIRST    AID 

'  ^ipe  No. 

91.  Severe  Bleeding. 

'Xi.  Electrical  Shock. 

"^4.  Shock. 

!»H.  Poisoning  by  Mouth 

•.8    Head  Injuries. 

'19    Sprains. 

101.  niermal  Burns. 

102  Mom  h  To  Mouth  Re.siiseiidlion  iChil- 
theni . 

ion.  Mtiiith  To  Mouth  Resuscitation 
1  AUnlls) . 

lUH.   Fauillns?. 

101)    Kpilepti<'  Convulsion.'!. 

1 10    When  You  Kind  Someone  Unconsolotis. 

111.  Choking. 

1 IH.   Animal  Bites. 

121.   Bee  Slings. 

J2::.   First  Aid  For  Cliemi<al  Hurn.s. 

CIIII  DHfcN 

I  ape  No. 

1  Medicioe  In  Your  Home  Can  Poison 
V.iur  Child. 

10.   Poisons  In   1  i,e  Home. 

17.  Lo-.kjaw. 

18.  TonsUlectoniv 

4  i    Stuttering  rt:  Otlier  .speerii  Defeot.s. 
4)i    Thumb  Sucking. 

4<t.  No  No — What  Does  It  .Mean  To  The 
■IViddler? 

71.  A.spirin  For  C'liiMr.  11  W,ieii  Wiiy  How 
Much? 

"■■i.  Kara.he  In  Children. 

?.'>.  Plnworm.s 

HO    Ringworms 

HI.  Tics:  /.  Child  .-,  Outlet  For  Anxkfy. 

h:.  Impetigo. 

:  5    Pesky  Pinkeye. 

2ui)    Norm.i!  Fee'  In  Cliiltirtii. 

220    Limping  And  Children. 

J24    Mumps 

226  Should  I  Ker[)  M.\  Child  H  ■me  From 
Srliool 

2127     Measles. 

229.  Chicken  J>o\ 

2(i0.   Supplies  For  The  N'eu  ooni 

261.  Care  Of  The  Newborn 

2"H    Teethiiit. 

W]     Miisrulai    Dy-trophy   In   Cluldreu. 
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400    Tnnuny  Gets  His  Tonsils  Out. 
401.  Personal  Hygiene  For  .\  Child. 

PARENTS 

I'ape  No, 

50.  Teen  Years—The  Age  Of  Rebellion. 
.=)! .  When  .A  New  Baby  Creates  Jealousy. 
\V\    -Advii-c  For  Parents  Of  Teenagers. 

l  .ipt   No. 

2'     Abortion. 

M    Vaginitis. 

42    1  ni  Just  Tired.  Doetur. 

.'jj    Tubal  Ligation. 

74     Why  A  "D  <t  C"? 

\'i''.    Menopau.se. 

1H2,    Wiiai  Is  A     I'.ip"  Te-:t? 

Ml-K 

I  .,po    Ni, 
1.   Vasectonn 

17.T     Fears   Of    Ilie    After   40    Mall. 
1"!    Baldiies.^   And   Falling   Hair. 
l|:il    E\'-r,-;suig— Warm   Up   Slowly. 

i'RKlNANCY 
1  :ipe    No 

ft-    Karly   Pienalal   Care. 

12    .\n\    I   Really   Pregnant.' 

14     Family   Planning. 

32    Unwanted     Pregnancy— Where     Can     I 
Gel  Help.' 

t)2.  The  I'renuiture   Baby. 

titi.   Wlial  Causes  Miscarriages? 

(M.   Warning   Signals   In   Pregnancy. 

lUKlH    (  ON THo:, 
1  ,ipe   No. 
.51.   Birth   CoiitK.I. 

55.  The  Ptll. 

56.  Intrauterine  Devices. 

57.  The  Rhythm  Method. 

58    Diaphragm.  Foam  and  Condom 

VhNFRKAI.    DISFASh 

Tape  No, 

8.   Venereal   Disea,^. 
15.  Syphilis. 
It).  Gonorrhea 

IIRI  I.    .\nrsK 
Tape   No. 
i;J4.   LSD. 

136.  Amplieiamiiie 
Down  Drugs) . 

137.  Marijuana 
1.18.   Narcotics. 


.V    Harhitoia'es    (Up 


T  apo 

301, 
Teetli 

302, 

303. 
Decay 

304. 

306. 

307. 

310. 

313. 
' nresi 

314. 
Oo   Yi 

Sl.^ 

Tatjo 

21. 

23. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

24. 
sure. 

30. 

63. 

65. 

72. 


No, 
The    Way    .».     H<,w    Of    Hoss.ng     Vi, 

Effective   Toot  librushing. 
Dental    Plaque.   The   Cause   Ol    T   .. 
A.-  Gum  Disea.se. 
Diet  Tips  For  Dental  Health. 
What  About   Wisdom  Teeth? 
Seven  Warning  Sign.'?  Of  Gum  Dise.i 
How  Imporlanl  Are  Baby  Teetli? 
Wlial   You   Don't    Kno'v    (About   Dc 
Can   Hurt    You. 
We   Know   What   Causes   Bad    Brea. 

lU' 

D<-   1'  il     X-!;.\--   -■e'e:in\     Nece--.ai'  .' 
M  f  M!  1 
No. 

Clgare-, t",  ^    He  an    Di-ei.se 
Diet  ,v   Heart   Di.sease. 
Hyperlension  A;  Blood  Pressuie. 
Stroke  Apoplexy. 
Health  A:  Heart  Clieck-Up. 
How  To  Decrease  Risk  Of  Heart  Atta. 
Aihero.M'lerosih   .And    Hinh   Blood    Pi-e 


h. 


Angina  Pectoris 

Eirly   Warning' Ot    A   He  irt   Attack. 

Chest  Pains 

Ht.irt    Failure 


ARrnRnis   i;nvrM«;isM 

T  apo    .\r). 
126.   Gout. 

127    Art hriii.s— Rheumatism. 
I2R    Pheumat.ikl   ArthritLi. 
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121).  Bursitis. 

i:;i.  .\rthr;tis   And   Quackery. 
f.\Ncrp. 
T  upc  No. 

6.         Breast  Cancer. 

17:i      Li-ng  Cancer. 

'HI'      Ci'i.cer  of  the  Colon  <fc  Rectum. 

181.     Cancer — The  CarableDisea.se. 

:3'.-     Cif.ccr's  7  Warrii'.g  Sipnal.<=. 

a'U'l.  Bone  Cancer. 

5002.  Brain  Tumors. 

5003.  Cancer  Chemotlier.Tpy. 

500 1.  Caticer  Of  Tiie  Bladder  And 

Prostate. 
.'006.  C.incer  Of  Tl:e  Mouth  and  Throat. 
.')007.  Cancer  Of  The  Stomach. 
50('R.  Cancers  Of  Blood  Leukemia. 
5ot)9.  Childhood  Cancers. 
5010.  Radiation  Tlierapy  Ftir  Cancer. 
501!.  Skin  Cancer. 
.''i'J12.   Uiciine  Cuncer. 


lU;sCIRAiOHY 


Tape  No. 

7.       Wluit   A  Case  of  Penunionia  Means. 

];{.     Pulmonary  Eniphysema. 

38.     Influenza. 

90.     Hay  Fever. 

200.   Tlie  Flu  — 1975. 

576.  Bronchial  Asthma 

580.  Dust  Disease. 

581.  Chronic  Cough. 

582.  Shortness  of  Breath. 

SKIN     DISOKI'lItS 

Tape   N(t. 

7y.     Dandruff. 

82.     WTiy  TTie  My.ster>   Aboui  Paoriasis? 

8G.     Are  Old  Age  I  leikles  Dangt  rous? 

172.   Acne. 

518.   Ilcliine  Skin. 

DKlESTUt,    S'.sTf.vl 

Tape  No, 

2.        What  I-i  A  Normal  Bowel" 

4.       Hemorlioids. 

r  6.  Peptic  Ulcer. 

199.   Colitis  And  B<^wel  Disorder-. 

219.   Laxatives-  Use  Them  Rarely  If  At  All. 


.ipc 
11. 


f.ooo. 


iii,\nKTi;?i 
o 
You   May   Have   Diiihe 

Know  It, 
Juvenile  Diabetes 


e-    .\ijd   Not 


AI  CoIIOI.    PROI.I  t.MS 

Tape  No. 

945.  So  You  Love  An  Alcoholic? 

SMOKING  I 

Tape  No.  I 

693.  Weight    Control   While  Quitting 

Smoking. 

694.  Why  A  Woman  Should  Quit  Smoking. 

695.  Reducirg   The  Risk   Of  Smoking. 
096.  How  Smoking  Affects  Your  Health. 

697.  Do  You  Want  To  Quit  Smoking? 

698.  What  Do  You  Get    Out  Of  Smoking? 

i.t  Ni:i!M, 
Tape  No 
9.       Glaucoma. 
33.     Tension. 
Anemia. 

Understanding  Headaches. 
Backaches, 
Hiccups. 

Leg  Cramps  And  Aches. 
Lice— Pubic.  Head  And  Body. 
Blood  Transfusion — Blood  Bank. 
The  Meaning  Of  Fever. 
Flies,  Dirty  And  Dangerous. 
Otosclerosis.  One  Cause  Of  Hearing 

Loss. 
What  Can  Be  Done  About  Kidney 

Stones? 
Dizziness. 
122.  Sleep  Is  Kind 
125.  Epilepsy. 
144.  Emotional  Experience  Of  The  Dj'lng 
Person. 

159.  Hjrpnoeis. 

160.  Cockroaches— Men.ice  Or  Hulsance? 


34. 
35. 
37. 
36. 
47. 
52. 
59. 
61. 
64. 
76. 


84. 


162. 

174. 
191. 
194. 
195. 
198. 
201. 
565. 
566. 
725. 
969. 


Hepatitis. 

Masturbation. 

Varicose  Veins. 

What  Happens  Wlieu  .\  D:<c  Slips? 

Bee  Sting — It  Can  Cati^e  Deiith. 

Hiatal  Hernia. 

Neck  Pains. 

Hypoglycemia. 

Sickle  Cell  Anemia. 

Brain  Damage. 

Infectious  Mcnoiluctf osts. 


REMEMBERING  THE  HOIOl'AUST 
AND  OBSERVING  THE  RESIST- 
ANCE 


KON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

Of    NEW    YOiiK 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  RUrRESt  NT.\  1 IV! "S 

Tuesday.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  30  yens 
ago  today  the  allied  forces  bc^^aii  the 
liberation  of  Hitler's  concentration 
camps  and  the  world  began  to  k'ow  the 
stark  reality  of  the  horror  that  Inid  been 
wrought  by  the  Nazis. 

Today  we  remember  the  6  miliion  who 
were  the  helpless  victims  of  a  distorted 
mind  and  a  world  that  was  too  slow  in 
saying  "no."  And  the  countless  other 
men.  women,  and  children  who  suffered 
but  managed  to  survive.  And  we  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  fought  and  those 
who  died  to  resist  the  holocaust— noble 
soldiers  in  the  name  of  human  freedom. 

On  this  day  of  remembrance  it  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  that  in  this  legisla- 
tive body  of  our  freedom-loving  country, 
we  have  with  us  a  man  who  witnessed 
the  tragedy  and  suffered  the  agony  of 
tyraiuiy.  He  is  Rabbi  Morris  M.  Sliapiro. 
More  than  30  years  ago,  22-year-old  Mor- 
ris Shapiro  hid  in  the  attic  above  Ges- 
tapo headquarters  as  the  Nazis  began 
rounding  up  Jews  for  liquidation  in  the 
town  of  Lublin,  Poland.  After  4  davs,  he 
and  his  sister  ran  off  and  were  eventual- 
ly found  by  a  Christian  farmer  who.  in 
exchange  for  money,  hid  them  in  a 
crawlspace  cave  for  2  years.  Their  father, 
a  rabbi,  died  of  hunger.  And  their  moth- 
er, seven  brothers,  and  two  sisters  dis- 
appeared. 

Rabbi  Shapiro  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1948  where  he  quickly  learned 
English  and  in  little  more  than  5  yenrs 
earned  a  high  school  diploma,  a  bachrlor 
of  science  degree,  and  a  masteis  degree. 

Today  Morris  Shapiro  is  rabbi  for  the 
South  Huntington  Jewish  Center  on  Loi^g 
Island,  and  teaches  psychology  nt  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Farm- 
ingdale.  He  will  be  honored  for  his 
achievements  and  for  his  rabbinical 
scholarship  later  this  month  by  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminai-y  of  Amer- 
ica. 

That  Rabbi  Shapiro  is  before  us  today 
to  deliver  the  prayer  is  a  testimony  to 
his  personal  strength  and  his  determina- 
tion. And  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  per- 
sistence of  the  struggle  for  human  free- 
dom— the  determined  struggle  of  30  years 
ago  that  brought  liberation  to  the  con- 
centi-ation  camp  survivors  and  the  per- 
sistence today  of  the  American  dream  of 
freedom  for  all  people. 
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GREEK  I^TIEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

UF    III.INOIS 
IN   Iri.K  ilOV>K  OF  REPRESENT.'VTI^'iiS 

Tur.-dcni.  Ajiril  8.  1975 

Mr.  RUS30.  Mr.  Spenker.  it  is  with  a 
Hireat  dciil  ol  rleasure  that  I  join  my  ccl- 
Icai'Ut's  in  observance  of  Gi-cek  Iiidc- 
rcndence  Day.  March  2,5  marks  th? 
Ifilth  anniversary  of  the  indcpend-jiico 
of  the  land  uiiiver-ally  acclaimod  n.s  tli':' 
c!'  die  of  philosophy,  of  rhetoric,  of  s'i- 
t_nce.  of  the  arts,  of  demccr.cy  und 
lib-^rty. 

Over  a  cciiturv  and  a  half  a.^o.  en 
M-Tch  25.  1821,  a  dedicated  little  bL.nd 
of  freedom-loving  Greek  patriots  un- 
furled the  benner  of  revolt  aj^ainst  the 
tvranny  of  Ottoman  rule.  Their  zeal  and 
the  .justice  of  their  cause  sti'U'ed  th.? 
hearts  of  freedom-lnving  peels 
throughout  the  world.  Among  thoi,e  v. ho 
Hocked  to  their  standard  were  Ameii- 
CTRs,  wlio  thciiisclves  had  enjoyed  inde- 
pendence for  only  a  short  time.  Many 
U.S.  citizens  journeyed  to  Greece  to  fight 
on  the  side  of  th'tt  land's  valiant  t).  - 
ti-iots.  M:Tny  American  coninumities  do- 
nated aid  to  the  Greek  cause.  In  1822.  in 
a  messape  to  the  Congre.'.s.  President 
Jainc.5  Monroe  summari<;ed  Die  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  the  Greek  v.  -r  for 
independence: 

CU'niUb  and  del:c:i;y  in  the  arus.  darmi; 
^in-;  heroism  in  action,  un.sellibii  palnctism, 
c'liliusiastic  ?eal,  and  demotion  t.i  public  and 
p;i\;ae  liberty,  all  Uie-e  are  cjnr.ecitd  vil=i 
tlie  naui2  of  ancient.  Greice.  It  is  natural 
iheretore  ihat  their  (the  Greek.s")  contest 
should  arouse  Ine  s\inp:il>iy  o;  the  cntue 
Uiiiied    Stales. 

Tiie  Greek  eau^e  ullimately  prevL'Jicd, 
a':d  their  victory  was  formally  r^eog- 
njzed  in  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople  — 
July  1832— when  the  Turks  rencu-.ced 
all  claims  of  rule  over  the  Greek  land. 

Tlius,  after  a  long  and  d.lTieult  fi'  ht 
an  independent  Grck  slate  arose  rnri 
assumed  its  riglitful  jjlace  once  again  in 
the  assemblage  of  sovereign  nati^i-.s.  In 
a  rentury  and  a  half— due  to  !!ie  gc  ius 

and  determination  of  the  Greek  people 

that     nation     has     progressed     toward 
strength  and  full  maturity. 

Yet.  foIlDv. in.cr  World  War  II  Greek 
independence  was  mortally  threatened. 
Not  only  had  the  war's  devastation 
brought  economic  chaos,  but  Commu- 
nist-led guerrillas  hindered  attemnts  at 
unification  and  reconstru-.tion.  Mere- 
over,  in  1947.  the  British,  who  had  ex- 
tended economic  and  mihtary  aid  to 
Greece  in  the  early  postwar  years,  an- 
nounced that  their  own  financial  crisis 
would  force  them  to  discontinue  this  as- 
sistance. Greece  petitioned  the  United 
S.ates  for  help,  and  on  March  12,  19i7, 
President  Harry  S  Truman  went  before 
the  Congress  for  the  authority  to  extend 
SlOO  million  of  economic  and  military 
aid  to  the  beleagured  nations  of  Greece 
and  Turkey.  The  President  regarded  the 
situation  as  a  national  emergency  and 
declared  that  "tiie  foreign  pohcy  and 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States"  were  directly  involved  in  Greece. 
The   Congress   honored   the   Presidents 
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reciuest.  Additional  grant.>  and  loai:.s  f  I- 
Jowecl  and  tchnital  exijeitd  were  sont,  to 
help  rebuild  the  country.  Tliis  aid.  vIua 
the  decisive  Irctor  of  Gicek  innovative 
ability,  roilience.  and  i^er.scverauce.  en- 
abled Greece  to  dcieat  the  Conimunif.t 
threat  and  to  proceed  wi'h  the  ta^.k  ol 
economic  recovery.  In  the  t'Imia  three 
decade.s  .since  proclamat*  n  of  tlie  Tru- 
man doctrine,  Greece  ha.-^  iralized  cut- 
standinK  econoniic  progrc.s.s  and  devel- 
opment and  the  bonds  of  iricnd?h!p 
bindini?  our  two  nations  liavc  become 
onlv  stronger. 

Thu.s,  Mr.  Speaker,  en  this  anniversary 
of  Greek  independ.ncc,  ne  here  in 
America  are  proud  t )  rcca'l  an  outstand- 
ing instance  in  the  po.Uv.ar  era  wiien  we 
were  able  to  help  the  Greek  people  maiii- 
tain  their  fell -government.  At  the  same 
time,  this  preat  day  sens  as  "o  recall  the 
enormoii.>  debt  that  we  owe  Greek  civil- 
ization for  its  contribution  tj  mankind. 
On  this  happy  occasion  let  us  renew  our 
commitment  to  the  Greek  ideal  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  ar.d  priiy  that  all 
men  everywhere  may  soon  attain  indi\  id- 
ual  liberty  and  that  all  nations  mav  be 
blcsvsed  with  hidependence.  Afiiain,  it  is 
with  great  plea  ure  that  I  extend  my 
congratulations  and  warnie.-t  v.ishes  to 
our  Greek  friends  in  my  own  Tliird  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  throughout  the  Uniter! 
States,  and  all  over  the  nnild. 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  1  one  of  my  constit- 
uents, Hon.  Elton  W.  Ringsak,  will 
receive  the  Presidents  Trophy,  the  Na- 
tion's highest  honor  for  a  handicapped 
person.  The  honor  was  richly  de.served 
and  Elton  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him. 

I  include  the  following  editorial  in  the 
Record,  and  I  would  like  to  a.ssociate 
myself  with  the  remarks  in  thi.s  article. 
Honor  Desfrvi  d 

It  Is  wiih  t'reat  pleasure  and  pride  that  we 
t'Xtend  our  most  sincere  congratulations  to 
Orafcons  nati.e  son,  State  Sen.  Elton  W 
Ringsak,  on  the  orcar>lon  of  his  sele.iion 
a.5  the  ■■H.uidlc,if)peU  American  of  ihe  Year.  " 

Elton  Rln>;sa!<  is  one  of  rl-e  most  higlily 
decorated  veterans  'o  -erve  in  World  War 
II,  It  wa.s  woinids  inctirred  m  de:en.se  of  his 
c-ountry  that  caused  the  parliciilar  handi- 
cap.s  that  he  to  this  day  musr  make  special 
e.Torts  U)  overcome. 

And  overcome  them  he  ha.s.  Spsaklng  be- 
fore R  Joint  session  of  the  North  Dakota 
Legislature  la,st  Fridav,  Rin>;sak  said,  ■  I  do 
not  have  a  handicap  You  have  to  l)lock  i: 
out  of  your  tliinking  " 

As  well  as  h)liK:king  it  out  oC  1m>  thinking, 
lie  nmst  avoid  fatir^ue  and  emotional  up- 
heaval, must  keep  from  getting  chilled,  re- 
trtct  hinLi^elf  Isi  makui^'  rapid  mo.emptiT. 
follow  a  stric'  diet  and  continuously  take 
medication.  .Ml  of  this  is  nece.s.sltated  bv  the 
shrapnel   wounds   incurred   during   the   war 

Broueht  to  an  Army  nu'dical  entampment. 
Ringsak  wos  experiencing   up   to  20  convul- 
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sio;is  per  d.iy  i.>nd  was  n,.;  cvpected  to  live 
1  iiroiig'.i  s  icor  determiu.ciijii  and  self-tauphi 
beliavic/ial  control  he  has  patterned  a  lite 
directed  co-vard  ylving  of  himself  as  a  public 
sc-^ant,  an  advocate  for  and  an  ni-spiratlon 
1.1  others,  especially  t'<os2  wiili  any  tj-pe 
of  pliy.sic;i]  hftiidlcap. 

Rint-iak'i  ac.oinplishinent'i  aa  a  lawyer, 
strive  legl-.i.itor  and  ucH.e  citiieii  of  his 
c.ininuuiiTy  are  well  known.  He  is  known 
63  a  spokes:naii  for  tl.e  handicipped  and 
U)>:.-»'Jv<inlaf cd,  and  some  say  le  mav  be  the 
.:.iM(^le  most  intlai^nliul  sonator  in  tne  Nonli 
li.ikoia  Lej;!slature. 

ben.  Piii4tak  will  fpcci/e  ilie  fre-stdents 
I'rophy,  the  nation's  hi;^he,il  '.onor  to  its 
hindicapppd  citizens,  on  Ivltn*  i.  Certiinlv 
I '  ere  can  oo  no  onp  more  dp^.Tvlm;  of  the 
iv  IV  aril. 
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MODERNIZATION  OF  CUSTOMS 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES 


HON.  PAUL  N.  M  CfOSKEY.  JR. 

lit     (   Al   If.jSNlV 

IN    1  riF  HOUSE  OV  REPRFSEN  lAI  IVES 

Tui'-,c!a!/.  April  8.  1'j75 

Mr.  M(CLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ceiiiiy  WEMA.  an  a.ssociation  servina  the 
electronics  and  information  technology 
Industries,  held  a  Capital  Caucus  in 
Washington.  D.C.  On  Marcli  19  mem- 
bers of  th.'  caucus  heard  a  most  int.^'iest- 
ing  presentation  by  the  Honorable  David 
R.  MacDcnald,  Assistiinl  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury,  regarding  steps  which  are  be- 
ing taken  to  modernize  customs  laws  and 
lepulations. 

In  the  belief  that  this  is  a  sub,jecl  of 
interest  to  all  Members  of  Congre.ss.  I 
submit  the  full  tt^xt  of  Secretary  Mac- 
Donald's  remarks: 

AbDRKSS  by  rHK  HiiNi,HA1.i  t    Davii>  H 
M.\(  DoNAI.O 

Oil  frVp'.emiier  10,  1>»7-I,  I  delnerid  a  speecii 
'o  tlie  American  Importers  Association  in 
which  I  concluded:  The  Customs  laws  and 
procedures  are  an;ic)uatt-d  rehcs  from  an- 
other era— the  era  of  the  California  ^old 
rush,  the  tluee-miisicd  square  rigger,  and 
the  pony  express."  I  have  since  found  thai 
'liii  statement  has  received  universal  appro- 
Imtion.  Everyone  atjrees  with  it.  Unfortu- 
nu'ely.  I  have  also  found  those  who  agree 
with  the  .statement  to  be  analogous  to  ciiar- 
act.rs  out  of  the  movie  '  Rosliainon.'  You 
will  recall  that  m  that  movie  ffmr  or  live 
persons,  each  of  wiiom  went  throiigli  the 
same  experience,  later  descnijed  'he  expe- 
rience in  such  disparu'e  wavs  that  no  one 
covild  ret  titrnii'e  iliai  encli  was  talking  alxmi 
the  same  thing  t^imilarly,  I  now  find  that, 
altliough  e',eryone  aL'iees  that  Customs  pro- 
cedures are  outdated,  the  p-rceptlon  of  and 
solution  to  these  procedural  inadequacies  is 
totally  ditTcrent  when  you  look  at  it  from 
Cu-toms  side  of  the  fence  than  from  the 
importers'  vantace  point.  We  a'  Ti-easury 
perceive  tlie  problem  as  a  statutory  con- 
straint placed  on  Cu'-tom;  which  retiuires 
Customs  to  examine  each  iinptjrler'  entry 
an-l  value  it  based  upon  ia(  ts.  bv  and  large, 
extraneous  to  the  imporiiTs  liook.s  and 
records.  We  reail/e  that  the  importer  often 
perceives  the  problem  us  one  In  which  the 
Customs  Service  has  an  inordinate  power  to 
iinpo  e  penalties  witlioni  sull:c:c!ii.  proce- 
dural safeguards. 

I  am  here  today,  therefore.  In  an  ongoing 
attempt  to  describe  what  wc  in  rlie  Treasury 
Department  intend  to  do  al)oui  tlie  cause.s 
anJ  cures  of  the  problem  of  expe'^ltious  and 
fair  imporMiion  of  goixls  Ino  the  United 
State.''. 


Cuitoms  and  Treasury  ha\e  diailcd  a  bill 
kt:own  as  tiie  Customs  Mo<levni^:ation  Ai-t  of 
1  j7,=).  which  we  evprct  shortly  to  introcUi.'c 
in  Con-^rrcss,  The  bill  i:  pre.scntly  la  the  lin;.i 
stages  of  review  before  iiurcdttcuon  am! 
contains  provisiOiis  which  we  believe  v,)ii 
streanUlne  liie  manner  of  dtity  pa' .i''cms  i,> 
vhich  Custom:;  is  now  .^ti'ltttoiily  ti  U. 

Uiul  I  existing  law,  c-,  cry  l!iiport.i;i,>!>  mti  ' 
be  leprc-euted  by  .v  ■■■ep, irate  entry  docnme.n 
a.<  oaipaiiied  b.  a  p:iytiu  nt  ol  the  eoiimaie  i 
duUts  ov, eJ  on  t^ie  unpoitod  merchandls:' 
Eat'i  en.ry  must  i)e  pro  ■es-cil  he;jar.itely  ;iinl 
siioiud  acldiiioiial  cuities  or  a  refi.nd  be  founrl 
owinu.  iiie  system  must  i,ciier;ae  a  sjpanit.- 
biU  or  refund  duck  loi  each  etiiry.  'Iv.e 
Ciist.wi-  laws  allow  Utile  deviation  from  tlii.- 
■'  lieme  .i,id,  con  equently.  proposals  to  ,i'J<  p' 
inodera  hsc  il  practlcfo  loUfi  in  i:,-;e  by  tiic 
Internal  Rrvctiue  Service  caiUiot  !):• 
lonk'ini'iited, 

Cii -torn.,  ii.odcriu/iiiiou,  ilcrelore,  is  (te- 
peiidciit  on  two  clcineiits:  ilj  separation  o! 
tne  entry  reporting  procedure  from  the  dutv 
{•olloction  procedure,  and  (2)  improvt-d 
••>viticnt;oii  pro-eduics.  Tiie  importance  of 
tile  \eriiicai  ion  capability  cannot  be  overeni- 
pliasized  The  Cu-ioms  Administrative  Act 
of  June  10.  18!'.i,  pn,,  ided  for  the  examiiia- 
tiou  of  impoi '.eis.  coiisiyneos,  agents  .'lul 
other;)  for  -.he  purpo,se  of  ascertaining  Uic 
classilicatioii  and  value  of  m.-'rc'iandise  and 
I-  '  tt)!js> cd  peimltic--,  lor  fitiUue  to  appear, 
rm 'luce  recuids  or  testify.  Its  p.ro\ision5  ar^' 
iin  aile  iKUP  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  indi--.- 
m  il./.ed  >cir\>'\\-  In  tlif  age  of  compiiicr 
i.-jlmology. 

.\lthoug!i  an  integral  part  ..1  i'  c  inieio,,! 
icvenue  coUemlon  s\siein  is  a  reciuirement 
for  ti  e  making,  keeping,  and  rendering  oi 
lec.rcls  for  exaiinnation  and  inspection  I'l 
ii'-.-o-daiic-  wit'i  legula'ions  pres<-ribed  bv 
the  .Searetarv  oi  ne  Treasury,  the  Cost  i,ii- 
Serv'i.'-.  whicti  enforces  over  two  hmuiied 
laws  for  lorty  ditierent  agencies,  has  no 
s'milar  autliorily.  Clearly.  t>-e  Cu.stom,-- 
Servi-e  is  in  neeu  of  modern  statutes  w'  icU 
\<.iV  pro-.ide  Hie  neces,sary  tools  to  eaal)V 
it  to  ptriiun,  its  functions  efleitiely  wd 
e'Bcl?nt;.\-  Aulhoritv  is  needed  whicti  r,-- 
I'hices  or  suoplenients  ex'sting  auihorit' 
U'i.n<l  in  f'e  Tarilf  Act  of  1930,  and  provide- 
a  means  of  verifying  duta  supplied  to  Cus- 
v.uM-.  Maiiiiug  acce.ss  to  data,  and  penali'in'; 
I  ^'c  iHilure  to  suouly  data.  Tiie  Customs  Serv  - 
ice  mu^i  be  able  to  de^-igiiate  I'-o.se  tvtu- 
of  re -ords  and  documents  wtu<li  =h(juld  be 
retained  and  uiU'-i  be  abl"  to  enforce  coin- 
pli-M'e    v.ith    such    retention    reduiremeiits 

Tlui-.  tile  rirono^td  Cu-'lonii  Moflenii/:)- 
tion  .Act  would  allow  cru-lonis  to  adopt  in-. 
methods  lor  reporii'ig  importations  and  mi- 
le-tlng  duties  .,\  grunting  the  Se-rttarv  '' 
t>ie  Trea-uiv  or  liis  designee  the  power  ii) 
allow  the  tiling  of  returns  and  to  seoaia'e 
'he  payment  o;  duties  from  liie  eiilrv  ci-- 
witlrdrawal  trom  \^arehou  e  i)ro-edure.  \<>' 
Customs  Service  has  a  collection,  acconiii- 
i'lg  HMd  veritii-at'on  s>siei>i  hap'.iling  over 
$4  blllioti  Biinuallv  and  still  denends  on  the 
re'ording.  reporting  and  veritic  atioii  of  everv 
imoort  tran.saction  Tlie  expense  to  the  Gov- 
e'liment  and  the  importing  public  in  terms 
of  processing  the  repetitive  liliiig  of  entry 
documents  and  duty  payments  and  e-tali- 
I'shitig  do  uinentation  controls  and  veriUca- 
tion  procedures  is  enormous.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  along  with  countless  pri- 
\a'e  businesses,  long  ago  recognized  that 
Ije-'.ents  in  ternis  of  elTiclency  and  economy, 
without  weakening  verification  controls, 
could  be  obtained  from  a  sy.stem  of  periodic 
a-'cou'it  reporting.  This  system  is  equally 
su'table  lo  the  processing  of  Customs  trans- 
actions. 

Section  484  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  now 
re(|uires  that  an  entry  be  filed  at  the  custom- 
house, within  a  specified  time  period,  for 
ea'h  importation  of  merchandise.  Section 
."iOS  of  the  TarllT  Act  of  1930.  as  amended, 
nii.v    requires   that   the  estimated  duties  on 
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such  importations  be  depo.sited  at  the  time 
ot  making  entry.  Under  tlie  proposed  bill, 
this  law  would  be  amended  to  authorize  the 
itimg  of  a  return  in  lieu  of  an  entry.  If  a 
■return"  system  were  adopted,  It  Is  antlcl- 
oated  tlie  return  would  be  filed  periodically, 
with  the  frequency  ol  filing  depending  upon 
the  number  or  value  of  importations,  the 
ivpr  of  merchtvr.dise  being  imported,  the 
tvuiipliiiuce  history  of  the  importer  and 
.^itriilar  factors.  Not  all  importers  would  be 
pranted  the  periodic  return  privilege,  nor 
.vould  all  importers  want  to  participate  la 
1  lie  program,  and  not  all  merchandise  im- 
ported by  a  qualified  Importer  would  neces- 
larily  be  subject  to  the  procedure.  Existing 
entry  procedures  would  apply  to  nonquali- 
fying importers  and  merchandise  with  tlie 
possibility,  however,  that  a  delayed  payment 
urocedure  or  periodic  billing  procedure  could 
be  established  at  a  later  date.  Of  course,  an 
applicants  past  history  respecting  import 
I  iolallons  and  the  accounting  procedures  of 
:iu  applicant  would  be  significant  factors, 
ouce  the  privilege  is  gr.'\uted  to  an  importer, 
ail  these  factors  woiUd  be  monitored  and  the 
privilege  would  be  witiidrav,n  if  the  revenue 
<>.■  the  laws  of  other  Federal  agencies  admin- 
i-lered  by  Customs  were  not  tully  protected 
'ly  the  return  procedure. 

The  proposed  bill  would  aUso  iinpo.se  a  rec- 
f'rdl-.eeping  ri  qulrement  ou  every  person 
liable  for  any  duty  or  tax  arising  out  of  the 
'Uiportation  of  merchandise  into  the  Customs 
territory  of  tlie  United  States  or  who  imports 
or  causes  merchandise  to  be  .so  imported, 
lindtr  exising  law  there  is  no  such  require- 
ment. Customs  officers  are,  as  a  conseqttence. 
requenlly  thwarted  by  the  lack  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  attempts  to  verify  the 
nccuracy  of  entry  documents  and  in  investi- 
gations of  possible  frauds.  In  addition,  the 
absence  of  a  recordkeeping  requirement 
has  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  existing  pro- 
visions ot  the  law  which  require  the  produc- 
;ion  of  records  and  penalize  the  failure  to 
provide  tije  requested  records  An  Importer 
cniuiot  be  penalized  for  fiuhu-e  to  produce 
tetcords  when  there  is  no  requireineut  to  keep 
•  ^lem. 

Modeled  on  the  Intcvuai  Re\  (  nue  Code,  the 
bill  would  therefore  authori?e  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate,  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  protecting  the  reveaue  and  euforc- 
itig  the  laws  of  tlie  Uiutect  Btates  adminis- 
tered by  the  Depariment  ot  the  Treasury,  to 
icqiure  that  sucl»  records  be  made,  kept, 
una  rendered  for  exaniinatiou  and  inspectiou. 
V\e  do  not  believe  thnt  the  recordkeeping 
requirement  would  be  any  suljstantial  bur- 
den ou  those  importers  who  now  keep  ac- 
curate records  for  their  ov.t;  acf  ouuting  and 
.'  f  jwrtlng  purposes. 

We  at  the  Treasury  Department  feel  that 
"he  Customs  Moderau.atton  Act  is  k  iteces- 
sarv  prerequisite  to  any  weakening  of  those 
enlorcement  procedures  v.ljereby  Customs 
asses.ses  deficiencies  for  noitpayment  of  du- 
ties. In  conned  ion  with  tlie  enactment  ot 
the  Customs  Modernization  Ac  t,  however,  we 
Mill  be  happy  to  consider  any  substantive 
c>r  prcxiedural  amendment  to  the  penalty 
prtKedure  so  long  as  it  does  not  pose  a  po- 
teiitial  threat  to  the  reveutte.  We  would  ex- 
pect to  discuss  any  such  proposals  during 
iiemiitgs  on  the  Customs  I>Tc<iernlzation  Act 
Mid,  hopefully,  fonniUate  an  agreed  position 
M  inch  can  be  supported  by  Treasury  and  Cus- 
tom'- as  well  as  tlie  Arrierjcan  Bar  Association, 
aiiU  other  groups  Buch  as  WEMA. 

X  wotild  like  to  say,  however,  that  we  are 
"lit  waiting  for  the  enactment  of  the  Cus- 
toms Moderiiizatlou  Act  before  addressing 
(•uisclves  to  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
tieen  raised  by  your  representatives  at  WEMA 
and  other  interested  associations.  By  way  of 
illustration,  Ti-easury  j|nd  Customs,  "wlthth© 
am  cooperation  and  leadership  of  Commis- 
sioner Acree,  have  taken  several  steps  which, 
we  Ijelleve,  have  brought  cloeer  the  reallea- 
tion  ot  a  Jtisttfiaijle  procedure  for  assessing 
luiport   penalties,   cor.sictcritig   the   present 
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statutory  framework  under  which  Cuttoics 
operates. 

1)  We  have  published  the  guidelines  for 
mitigation  of  Customs  penalty  cases,  with 
the  exception  of  the  actual  multipliers  used 
by  Customs  as  guidelines  in  mitigating  pen- 
alty assessment  based  upon  the  degree  c' 
importer  culpability. 

2)  We  have  adopted  a  "prepenalty  noii-e 
procedure"  whereby  the  importer  Is  notified 
of  a  proposed  imposition  of  penalties  in  large 
transactions  under  Section  592,  and  is  given 
a  chance  to  respond  in  writing  and  in  some 
cases  orally  to  the  proposed  notice, 

3)  We  have  requested  funds  in  an  amend- 
ment to  Customs'  Fiscal  1976  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  categorizing  and  publish- 
ing the  technical  rulings  issued  by  Customs, 
This  should  let  some  liglit  into  an  arcane 
area  of  the  law  which  presently  is  the  pro\  - 
ince  of  a  small  group  of  Customs  practi- 
tioners. 

4)  A  program  of  visits  by  import  special- 
ists to  importers'  premises  has  been  ins'i- 
tuted.  These  are  usually  made  at  the  time 
the  first  significant  importation  is  processed, 
with  follow-up  visits  scheduled  at  irregular 
intervals.  This  program  has  proved  uselul  in 
educating  Importers  in  the  complex  require- 
ments connected  with  importatior.s  ol  for- 
eign merchandise.  I  might  add  that  it  has 
al.so  resulted  In  the  collection  ci  $5  million 
in  additional  revenue. 

5)  I  have  personally  asked  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  to  examine  and  report  back 
to  me  concerning  the  method  of  proceeding 
and  warnings  given  to  an  Unporter  before 
a  c&se  is  referred  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  for 
criminal  prosecution. 

Here  again.  I  woiUd  a.'-k  th.-^.t  you  recall 
that  within  the  statutory  framework  gov- 
erning its  acts.  Customs  does  not  have  the 
means  to  grind  the  wheels  of  justice  as  fine 
as  it  might  were  its  lcgislai:\e  atithoritj 
broader. 

I  have  heard  many  horror  stories  concern- 
ing abrupt  and  allegedly  uiireasonable  con- 
di'ct  of  certain  Customs  agents.  Both  Com- 
missioner Acree  aiid  I  wottld  be  happy  to 
know  of  any  alleged  transgression  committed 
by  any  employee  of  the  Customs  Service.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  I  can  detail  some  horror 
stories  of  my  own  Involving  purposeftU  de- 
frauding of  the  revenue,  not  just  by  fly-by- 
night  importers,  but  by  large  publicly  held 
ai-d  prestigiotis  companies.  Without  entering 
into  this  sort  of  "who-struck-John"  contest, 
liowever,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that,  with 
the  as.sistance  of  WEMA  and  other  organi- 
zations like  it.  we  at  Treasury  can  come  up 
t^'ith  legislation  that  la  constructive,  time 
aiid  money  saving,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
protects  the  rights  of  the  government  and 
those  persons  who  appear  before  it  In  con- 
nection with  international  btisiness  tjansac- 
tions.  We  solicit  your  siiggesi  ior,s  and  as- 
sist <,r,.-e  to  this  end. 


ESTATE  TAX  EXEMPTION  SHOULD 
BE  RAISED 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF  NORTH  CAEOLINA 
I';  TKE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATA'ES 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ha*  been 
decades  since  the  Congress  enacted  the 
$60,000  exemption  from  estate  taxation. 
There  have  been  several  suggestions  for 
change  and  I  am  herewith  submitting 
a  bill  of  my  own. 

In  the  1950's,  an  exemption  set  at 
$60,000  let  pass  to  one's  heirs  quite  a 
bit  of  property  free  of  tax,  probably  n 


home,  its  iuriii.sliing.s,  a  car  or  two,  and 
some  cash.  Today — with  tiie  value  of  a 
family  home  badly  inflated — the  estates 
of  most  urban  homeowners  will  not  come 
withtit  the  exemption.  Tlaere  are  few 
small  family  farms  valued  under  $60,000 
We  no  lori(.;er  have  a  system  under  v.hich 
ovJv  the  'vr-li-io-do  have  estate  tax 
probk-m,s. 

My  bill  would  rai,-e  the  exemption  ij 
$100,000,  Tluit  fl!itu-e  would  encompass 
an  unencumbered  middle  income,  urban 
or  suburban  home,  a  small  savings  ac- 
count, a  bit  of  ca,sh.  and  family  belong- 
ings of  the  usual  type.  The  figure  in  my 
bill  does  not  translate  dollars  ol  1954 
into  dollars  of  1975.  To  do  tliat  would 
require  an  exemption  approaching  S200.- 
000.  But  an  estate  that  .size  is  almo.'^t 
certain  to  be  liquid  enough  to  afford  es- 
tate taxes.  An  estate  in  the  range  ot 
$60,000  to  $100,000  is  very  hkely  to  have 
a  liquidit'y  problem,  and  a  nonprofes- 
,sional  executor  or  administrator. 

Tliis  is  one  step  we  can  take  to  help 
the  .solvent  middle-income  American.  We 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  help  the  in- 
solvent and  poor  while  they  are  alive,  I 
am  not  asking  for  tax  relief  for  those 
worth  $100,000  while  they  are  alive  and 
working.  ju.st  lor  tlieir  estates  wlien  tliov 
pfiss  .'»vay. 


D.i.Y  OF'  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

(N    IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  ES 

Tuesdcnj.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
ue  observe  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
holocaust,  a  grim  reminder  to  the  world 
of  the  slaughter  of  6  million  Jews.  On 
March  12,  1975, 1  introduced  Hoase  Joint 
Resolution  309  in  concert  with  my  col- 
league in  the  other  body,  tlie  senior 
Senator  from  New  York.  Jacob  Javits. 
which  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  proclaim  a  National  Day  ot 
Observance,  tire  thirtieth  anniversaiy  ot 
tlie  liberation  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Buchenwald  concentration  camp.  The 
Senate  measure  passed  the  Senate 
handily. 

However,  in  the  House,  a  moratoriimi 
on  such  commemorative  proclamations, 
imposed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Census  and  Population  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  pre- 
cluded legislation  which  Mould  appropri- 
ately honor  this  day. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
having  imposed  such  a  restriction,  has 
adopted  an  appropriate  resolution,  de- 
spite the  lack  of  House  sanctions. 

In  thanking  m.v  colleagues  in  the 
House  who  supported  the  intent  of  this 
memorial  resolution,  I  again  solicit  the 
support  of  the  entire  HoiLse  in  expressing 
our  Nation's  liumanitarian  concern  for 
the  6  million  martyrs  of  the  Jewish  faith 
wlio  perislied  in  the  gas  chambers  and 
concentration  camps  during  the  Nazi 
regime.  The  holocaust  was  a  brutal.  In- 
famous chapter  in  the  historj'  of  the  20th 
century.  Let  us  remind  the  world  of  those 
otrocities  so  that  they  may  .serve  as  ;t 
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tragic  reminder  of  mail's  inhumanity  to 
n»an  and  may  this  rommemuration  heip 
to  prevent  the  world  from  ever  aeaiii 
•Ulowing  surh  cruelty  to  be  perpetrated 
and  inflicted  ujKjn  mankind. 


KATHI.EEN  GRANT 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

l>t     CAI  Uiir.NIA 

IN  niK  HOo'aE  OF  REPnE:■^^T^'liVLs 
Tuesd'iy.  April  S.  19'/ 5 

Mr.  RYAN'.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ap.il  24. 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Grant  v.-ill  be  hoiiored  b.v 
Uie  city  of  San  Ca:!o.s  wi;h  a  rctiremer.t 
dinner  In  her  honor.  Mi.-.  Grant  ha.^ 
Riven  the  city  oi  San  C.ulo.>  28  year.-,  oi 
dedicated  .service  a.s  Its  city  clerk.  There 
are  many  citizcn.s  who  have  contributed 
a  lifetime  o.'  :~ervice  to  thi^-  fonimunit'- 
tskijig  for  no  praise  and  recti vin;;  no 
publicity  for  tlieir  hard  \Toik.  Ore  iuc.'i 
person  is  Mis.  Kathleen  Grjnt. 

A  native  Californian.  Mic.  GianL'; 
career  ia  the  pubhc  service  began  ia  194J 
when  she  le^tived  ar.  appuin'.ment  a.s 
.supervisor  o:'  pxecuti'.  o  sec  i  ctr.ries  for 
tlie  War  Re:':,ati.j:i  Authontv  in  S.m 
^M•mi^co,  Calil..  u-^der  Mi'.iO'i  E'- o;:- 
hu'.vtr.  In  10-!3  M'  >.  Grnt  \v:;s  ai  poitutd 
ofHre  manager  ot  the  Onice  of  Defcn.-e 
Tran.spcrtation  n.  San  Franci.-co.  She 
iater  transleircd  to  Nouolk.  Va..  in  t!ie 
.-ame  capacity  and  wa.s  awarded  a  Presi- 
dential Citiition  from  Hairv  S  Tanna.i. 

After  Federal  .servite  m  the  OflRce  oi 
Defense  Tran;;^oitation  and  tiie  U.S. 
Navy  Department,  she  returned  heme  tr> 
San  Carlo.s  in  1947.  Apponited  .s( xretary 
of  the  civil  service  commission  of  ihc 
city  of  San  Carlos  that  same  year,  she 
began  h^r  long  career  in  local  service. 
After  a  brief  term  as  deputy  city  clerk, 
.she  wa-s  appcinted  city  clerk  In  1949  etnd 
was  retui-ned  to  that  office  for  seven  con- 
.secutive  terms  totaling  28  years. 

Her  professional  distinction  was  ree- 
ognized  in  1970  when  she  was  the  recip- 
ient of  the  Award  For  Professional  Ex- 
cellence from  International  Institute  cf 
Municipal  Clerks  In  1970.  and  with  the 
receipt  of  tlie  Certified  Municipal  Clerk's 
Certification  in  1973. 

Mrs.  Grant's  participation  in  com- 
munity affairs  includes  membei-shlp  in 
the  police  reserves  and  service  as  police 
matron  from  1948  to  1953.  A  member  of 
the  Soroptimist  Club  since  1950,  Mrs. 
Grant  has  directed  the  many  worthwhile 
projects  of  the  commmiity's  professional 
women  for  20  years. 

I  join  with  the  many  others  in  tlil.s 
community  in  expressing  our  very  deep 
gratitude  for  Kathleen  Grant's  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  citv  of  San  Carlos  in 
her  professional  capacity  and  in  the  ver>- 
special  way  in  which  she  conti-ibuted  to 
the  quality  of  our  personal  lives.  We 
wish  her  well  m  her  retirement  and  com- 
mend Mrs.  Grant  for  her  outstanding 
service  to  the  people  of  the  city  of  San 
Cailos.  Although  we  are  honoring  her 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  retirement,  I 
know  that  she  will  continue  to  have  a 
very  real  effect  upon  all  of  our  Uve.s  by 
her  presence  in  the  community. 
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SPIRIT  OF  VOLUN'TFFRISM 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

Oi      rtNNSYl-VAVlA 

IN  THU  HOUoK  OP  REPRFSFNTA  ri\  I- <S 
Tuc:id.ai>,  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  duriiw 
this  period  of  strops  and  hardship,  when 
niciny  are  ;;truFsUng  to  moke  a  living, 
u'.ero  are  people  v.liu  Mie  ^Milin^'  and 
f.ble  t;.  give  of  their  time  and  themsi  Ives 
10  help  these  le^s  fortunate.  That  the 
spirit  cf  volunteen.-^ni  ..till  exi.sts  in  large 
measure  in  this  country,  is  a  tribute  to 
cur  citizens.  No  matter  how  great  our 
pi'obl:'ms  ;^cem,  there  will  always  be  peo- 
ple williri,','  to  place  othor.-,'  needs  bi;fore 
tlitu  own. 

On  \;av  19.  laio,  ceremonies  will  be 
held  at  ilie  Veteraiis'  Administration 
Hospil.-'l  in  my  <  itv.  Philadelphia,  honor- 
ing 172  i:;diviriu:'Is  and  45  or'^anlzatlons 
for  their  lohmtccr  .-cniie  to  tlie  veteran 
patients  at  the  ho.spital. 

An  out.si..uiding  ;xi-mp!e  of  the  u;u,tlf- 
ishness  cf  our  people  i;;  Mis.  Eleanor 
Greene,  who  v.ill  be  honnivd  for  havint^ 
given  10,000  hours  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
'/eternns  hospital,  and  will  re<elve  the 
VA  Silver  Bov,l.  a  hijh  honor.  In  appre- 
Li..tion  for  her  work. 

All  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
given  of  their  time,  are  to  be  th.inkpd 
and  honored  for  their  unselfish  work. 

At  this  time  I  enter  hito  the  Recop.d 
the  n.imes  and  awards  received  by  rhr.se 
individuals  and  or!:ja nidations: 

fcllRIT    OP    VoLUNTElRLsM 
■.A    SU.VER    BOWL 

ID. 000  h<^>iri 
E;«.a''in'  Greene. 

v.*  i;<ji.u  FiN- 

5.0:J0  hours 
Ca'h  ■•-•.:)  e  Sot  ay  (.ALA), 

VA    SlI.VEtt    tMBLEM 

2.50IJ  hntir'' 

!!-:►'  '.e  HcS.Hi'k   (N  A). 
Horare  Hopkin.s  (AL) 
Marie  Keiiaey  (ALA) 
Charles  PPter.^n   ;N  Ai 
Birnnde'te   Ward    (ALA) 
M.,e  Welsi^rov/  <DAVA). 

v\  bro>vj:  riv 
1,750  lioar^ 
Harulfl  Nelson  (AMVETS) . 
Dor'.iiv  R«-c  I  ARC)  . 
Paul  aievart,  (MS.\). 

I'^PriUCMK    OF    UEVOIIOK    lo     \,\jIa:S  .f  t  R    LivlY 

1,000  hours 
Helen  Iii-a\m  (N  .\). 
JohuCiiT  lOO.COP). 
.J.urics  Fl"lds  iDAV). 
Marjorle  f jrfoiie  (ABO, 
Wiley  Harmon  (DAV». 
William  Knight   (N/A). 
B>.'njami:i  Powell  (JWV). 
Jo:epliliie  Ratay   (ALA). 
Ronald  Tempest  (DAV). 
William  Woolir.ghwm  (.\L). 

(IT.iIfli    \'L     My    OLTorANDIXG    SrRVUE 

5nG  hours 
Aiir;u.-.ia  Campbell  (AWM). 
Elciii.wra  Corqultt'lla  (.AL.A), 
Dorothy  Greene  (SA). 
Katherlne  Grien  (CD\), 
R)un  Grim  (ARC  i . 
Eileen  Jonen. 
Heine  Land  (ALA). 
Wa.->h!ngiou  Ltwi.s  ^.s,  A). 
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F  -.•=«  Matt  (CWVA). 
.Marlon  Nev.ell  (N,  A). 
Bdwturd  Nolan  (AL). 
Anna  Stay  (ALA). 
Jack  Sieln  (DAV). 
Boscoe  Tliornton  (N  A). 
Elsie  Titus  (CDA). 
Diane  Toole  (N/A). 
H.Mph  Twlford  (N.MC) 
Victor  Varano  (N  A). 
Ori<cc  Wilkinson  (AWHr), 
n.\".r,i ,-•  William  (N'  A). 

CLrTrFicArE  of  iiERrr 

Do!.  MS  Bnrt-.ps  (MOCA). 
Willie  Brov  n  (N  A). 
Agnes  Diica-    (N  A), 
Jc.sepn  Lanncilo  (N,.\,). 
.)ane  Lundah!  (D.ARi  . 
Bor.ha  .Schimpf  .  VFW.A ) . 
Frii  <t  Wiley  (N  A) . 

•-iKIlv;;.ME   OF    .M'PP;  ri.MiON 

100  ho-urs 
l"<.':i.;iiiie  Briseot?  (VFWA). 
GailJarna  Cerojie, 
Anne  Clark.suvi  (lAWVA). 
Anue  Ciinni'igDrtm  (CDA). 
rhcr'\  a  Devenshire  (ARC). 
.Mar\  Dougherty  (ALA). 
Virt  luiaDv.fly  ,MCX;A). 
t!'/  ibeth  Drraiit  (AWM). 
Venelle  Hnphs. 
.Iiine  .J(?hn-!on  lAW.Mi. 
iM:r:trv..Ji':]'i.-   n  (N  .W. 
Patricia  Ka-ie  (N  A) . 
Dawn  KeaJev  (N  Ai . 
Hehn  Knex  (DAP  ). 
Faie  MrCaiin  ;  WACV ) . 
.Marv  .M.Clo.skoy  ,C:VVVA)  . 
Blanch  -Macl:.-  .re  (CWVA). 
Rosem^rlp  Miller  (N  .A). 
Anthony  Jforsan  (N;A). 
Dar.slma  Patel  (N  A). 
Kenneth  Nc^rri'?  (CMC). 
Man.'  KllPii  Ptrkett  iN  A). 
Jane  Rilev  ( AL.A) . 
Lir.da  Kanndei-.s  (N  A) . 
Wiilter  Scr.niiiii,-;  (DAV  I  . 
Walter  .?piM;cp  (N.A). 
Ro.-;e  Sple_'I<--  (VFWAK 
John  Taylor  ( N  A) . 
Man,- T^^ilort"  (NMC). 
Dorotliv  Wr-r  (.ARCl 
Fii  ward  Yo  n  ii  l'  ( V  .A ) . 
WaPer  Zulpwski  (.AMVETS). 
Hnlen  Weaver  (AMVETS  AUX.)  . 
vi.nn  voi.trN'TEER  piir 

Huth  Boll  (N    Ai. 
Deni'-e  DiL'^.s  (N   A  ) . 
PutnciH  Kane  i  N'A  » . 
T  he'-esa  Ponzio  (  N,  A) . 

i-rrrmrAir  oF  sj-Ttvr- r  award 

rU/iijcih  Aro  I.AI..A), 
Ectiur  Biddl'?  t.ALA). 
Rose  Cloud  (SCO. 
Frederick  Haas  (V  WI) 
Eliza  he  Ul  HictLd  (ARC)  . 
VadaHidt:  (N,  A). 
Edward  J<jhnaOU  (N,  .A) . 
ElizabeUi  Jones  (CWVA). 
Eleanor  Kilpatrick  (MOPHA). 
Florence  Kr\ig  (AIIC). 
Charleo  Leouo  ( .AL ) . 
Mae  McElvauey  (VFWA). 
Anne  McKenna  JVTWA). 
Ann  Miller  (JWVA). 
Mary  MoeteUer  (ARC) . 
Sara  Myers  (AL) . 
Agnes  Hausler  (VFW  A) , 
Michael  Radvaudky  (3151). 
Dorothy  Rose  (ARC). 
Samuel  ScbllT  (JWV). 
Wilson  SJilve  (VWWI). 
WUIlaiu  Tadtey  (WWI). 
William  Toy  (VWWI) . 
Prancea  UrwUer  (ALA). 
Lida  Wright  (N/A). 
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Oi'iina  Adams  (N/A). 

..(■nise  Alberts  (DAR) 

c:indy  Armstrong  (N '  A> 

jBunnie  Baker  (S.Ai. 

.;<.>au  Bamford  (SAi . 

,i<.csph  Biello  (AMVU.si 

Cjtrtrude  Brenner  (N/Ai 

Richard  Buckler  (N'A) . 

James  Carpino  (N.'A). 

Maviebelle  Cavanouf.h  (N/A'« 

.Maiiwtor  Chaudhry  (N/A) 

\deleCoyt  (N/A). 

hsther  Crauford  (SA; . 

Josephine  Da^ib  (DFCi. 

John  Doughtery  (N/A). 

Mary  Draper  (CJWV'A) . 

\'irgiiiia  Eglinger  (AMVEr.f  '^.UX.I 

Lvdia  Floyd  (N  A). 

Klizaheth  Frick  (AMVETS  AUX.) 

t'.uulce  Gamble  (AWM). 

Bernlce  GlasUolTer  (JWVA  . 

uiga  Goodwin. 

Xatherme  Gornilev   (AG-SlNt  >. 

Mabel  Hagherty  (SA). 

Charlotte  Hall'lSA). 

(j.^rbara  Harper  (AMVi.  1 H  AUX.) 

Pearl  Hegh  (VFWA), 

Helen  Hoefter  (NMC) 

Wiriifred  Jones  (N/Ai. 

.'hilip  Kees  (N/A). 

Plhel  Kehm  (NAi. 

Hiuinah  Kleuk  (SA), 

VuiieLaff  (AWM). 

■'saiiiuel  Leecaii  ( AMIXT.^  I 

.\iurrha  LewLs  (N/A). 

Rosalie  Lewis  (N'A). 

Harry  Lincoln  (N,'A). 

iui:.'.  Liiicola  (N  Al. 

\  icliael  London  (N/A). 
3Iurybeth  McClellau  (N'Ai. 

Henrietta  McClo.skey  (AMVEf.S  AUX.) 

viichelle  McFalls  (N/A). 
Joan  McInto.sh  (N/A) . 

'.Villlam  McPadden  (N/Ai . 

Helen  Magee  (CWVA), 
i-torence  Miles  (MOLB). 
I'^lorence  Martin  (AMVE'l.^s  A'.'K.J 

Nfargaret  Miller  (N.Ai. 
Pearl  Morris  (N  A», 
Irene  Nedd. 
.Samuel  Nedd  (DPS) . 
'  Fannie  Peterson  (N/A>. 
Lillian  Peterson  (N/A). 
Dorothy  Quidart  (ABO . 
Vuginla  Russ  (N/A) . 
Maryann  Spice  (CVA'^A). 
Peter  Stone  (N/A). 
Mary  Tenaglia  (CWVA) , 
Florence  Toupe  (N/A). 
Trudy  Urbanl  (CWVA). 
Jolm  Votta  (VFW) . 
Jennie  Welntraub  (JWV) 
Regularly  Scheduled  (RS)  v'o'.i.uifer  Work- 
ins  still  active,  who  served  diuiiig  1974,  but 
not  entitled  to  100  hour  coftificates  or  the 
next   plateau    (^00,   SOO.   I,(t(iii.  etc  )    certifi- 
cates. 

Organizations  Ut  jeceue  certlhcate.s  In 
recognition  of  except loiial  or  continued  out- 
fjtandlng  service  t^:>  patients  through  VAVS: 
American  Gold  Star  Mothers,  Inc. — Rep: 
Katherlne  Gromley;  Dep:  Maude  Bailey; 
Dep:  Lillian  Sinclair. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary —  Rep:  Mrs,  Leo 
Riley;  Dep:  Mrs,  FrancLS  Dougherty, 

American  War  Mother.s — Rep:  Grace  Wllk- 
Hison;   Dep:   Ann  Loff;  Dep;   Jane  Johnson. 
Am  vets    Auxiliary— Rop :     Henrietta    Mc- 
Clo-sUey;   Dep:  Catherine  Carrcill, 

American     Legion — Rep;     Samuel     J.     C. 
Ciieene;   Dep:  WlUiam  E.  WooUngham. 
American  National  Red  Croi-&— Rep:   Mis, 

i  otiiy  Rose. 
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Amvet.s- 
'.alewskl. 

B'nal   B'rlth— Rep;    Rf'.^; 
;>ep:   Lewis  August. 

B'nal   B'rith    Womezi — Rep:    Mrs. 
OiU/f  I,  Dep:  Mr.-i.  Beatrire  SUsrer. 


Rep:  Ji»(.-ph.  Xiiello;  Dep:  Walter 

t  feclivprt/berg; 

Eu.uciiC- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RIMARkS 

Brtth  Sholoin — Rep:  Aavon  Go'de'i'jfTg; 
Dep :  Samuel  Winkler.- 

Catholic  War  Vet«rat:S  -  Rep:  Mr.  J(.«.sepli 
Kelly. 

NS,  Daughters  of  Tlie  .An  ei'.  P.iVoUitkit*  — 
Rep:    Mrs.   Charles   A.   L'vtidahl:    Dep:    Mrs. 
,  Willipm  Alberts. 

Di.«abled  American  Veteiiins  Ffii:  Davie 
Bonatucci;  Dep:  William  Letniii 

IB&PO  of  The  Elks  of  The  World-  Reo: 
IJeiiii'.s  C.  Wnite:  Dep:  Col.  Williani  A.  !,. 
Cla:-.;  Dep:  Joseph  H.  Ilriu  ■;  Dtp:  I.!.,'i;c 
Baskervllie, 

JpNvish  War  A'eteians  -Rep  ■.'-:iii'  .'S'lUi',- 
f>ep:  Joseph  J.  Goldsteiii. 

La  SoctC'te  De.=;  40  Homtue'  ol  8  Chevaiiv — 
Rep:  E'.mcT  R.  Co'ifair;  Uep-  .  P!(  ii.ud  y. 
RObfi. 

Marine  C'<irp.s  Leaf;u(  AuMlia  '  Rf;p:Pi!th 
Janriottf,;  Dep:  Louise  Uyspse, 

Mitttavy  Order  of  the  Cootie— P.to;  T'i!i\ce 
A.  Clifton;  Dep;  Joseph  Corey. 

Military  Order  of  The  I.acly  But;.«-Pep: 
Florence  F.  Miles;  Dep:  Mf :■ 'e  V.  Ntxon 

Mothers  of  Woild  War  TX  pep;  Ci.r;i(» 
Meek;  Dep:  E.<telle  Suvder. 

B&P  of  Elks  of  the  U.SA  Rep;  Fnink  P. 
NocltTa;  Dep;  Vincent  DiDoi.. •.;'!(■.  rx  p:  Osrar 
Wexliii. 

Catholic  nnughtei',';  f'j  A:i.f-  ic  Rip  :.'ii'. 
Ovelm;  Dep:  EUsieTUiis. 

Catholic  War  Veterans  A\.siliKV\ — Rfj'. 
Mary  Ann  Spice;  Dep:  Maiy  Tet.atiia. 

Defense  Persopiiel  Support  C'enicv— Rep: 
Mr.  Samuel  Nedd;  Dep:  Mrs.  '\>  kolina  Restlfo. 

Disabled  American  Veie-ui  s  Aiis.- -Rep- 
Mae  Weisgrow;  Dep:  Kt-becca  Audeiso'i. 

Itrilian  Amer.  War  Vc-'ei.i  .^  Atu. — Rep: 
Mr.'-  Anne  B.  Clark.so!i. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  At.xil.iiv\  Rt;i;  ^an 
Miller;  Dep:  Mildred  Lcmack. 

Maritie  Corps  League  Rep:  V'.lbi'r  R. 
Heiigst. 

Masoriif.  Sen'ic,'  A'sociatk'n  'H'.-y.  P.-t  .S 
Stewart;  Dep:  E!iie.sL  P.  Ki'Ovi. 

MilitHry  Order  c>r  the  Coolie  A'k.  Rep; 
Dolores  Bridges,  Dep:  B.ib.s  .Schhiipt;  Dep: 
Rose  Spiegle. 

Mil.  Order  of  the  Puri->le  Hear)  A'ik.— Rep: 
Eleanor  Kllpatrlck;  Dep:  Augusta  C'.'pbe'I, 

Music  Performance  Trust.  Fund 

National  Catholic  Coinmiuuty  Service  — 
REP;  Mis,  William  Dc-ugheri;  ;  DEP:  Mv  . 
C^atherine  Auei  wick. 

Phila.  U.S.  Army  Amimlance  Service-- 
REP:   Clifford  Hoag;   DEP;   Ihomas  H.  Eilts. 

Supreme  Cootiette  Club — REP;  Rose 
Cloud;  DEP:  Mary  McKinley;  DfJ";  Auj. 
Foster. 

315th  Infantry  A.'x=.ocii:.tlo-.i-Rr:P:  M.-. 
MiChael  -S.  Rfdvai'S-ty;  DEP:  Mr.  CUfstoi, 
Hunter. 

Vetorat.s  of  Foveit;;'  Wnro  -T?EP:  d-.-'-n! 
Wt-chter;   DEP:  Robert  M.  Giaham. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I— REP;  Wil  .-:  li 
.Shhe;  DEP:  WUliam  L.  Toy, 

TTiiited  Services  Organlzatloi-.. 

United  Spanish  War  Veteraij  At.v.tiar.'  - 
REP;  Mrs.  Anna  Parker. 

Order  of  the  Eastern  Sts-.r-REP:  Emn;  ■ 
E.  Appelgren;  DEP:  BeiiUrn  B.  \Vitm.-.f, 
DBIP:  Anna  M.  Ingram. 

Polish  Legion  of  Amer.  Veis  Aux.-FLP; 
trances  Piwuicki;  DEP:  Helen  Zarek 

Tlie  Salvation  Army — REP:  Mrs.  Major 
Iwing  Cranford;  DEP:  Mrs.  Mabel  Hagherty. 

The  Senior  Citizens  of  E.  Laiisdov%'ne — 
REP:  Marpaic-t  E.  Siegmriir  DFP:  Amelia  H, 
DlPrima. 

Velerans  ol  Foroigu  W'ar/>  Ati.xiliary  -REP; 
Mae  McEivaiicy;  DEP:  Pearl  Heiih;  DEP: 
Ann  Compton. 

Women's  Arm.v'  Corps  Vets,  Association -- 
REP;  Harr.y  L.  McCaiin;  DEP;  Mrs,  Anna 
L.  Godsho, 

United  Spani^'u  War  V'e  eionn -REP. 
AvthiiT  T.  Lou. 
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-SFF;KS  CREATION  OF  .JOBS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

Of     l\5ICtlICA>f 
IN'   iHf  HOU.SE  OF  REPRI  StN  I  ATIVXi.-) 

litefidoti,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  r 
a:n  .loiiiinj^  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  chauinaii  ol  ihe  Coinraittee  on  Puolu- 
Works  Hiiri  Tivaisportation  R^iBifRT  F.. 
JoN'ts,  ui  introducing  tlie  $;'i-billioii 
KnierKeiicx  Local  Public  Work.s  Cap'tol 
De-velopnient  and  Iine.sfinent  Acl  oi  \'.41^ 

'I'his  tv,o-pi'onged  "leKlslalidM  wJl 
(•ie;ite  urp;ently  n-fded  ob.^  It.r  'ir.^ui- 
ployed  workers  and  help  local  t-'(i\ern- 
men!,-,  keep  pace  v.itli  tlie  ia(  lUiie-  iiee<'- 
ol  theh'  coinni!uiiiie>.  ilie  b.U  .Vill  pio- 
\ide  Ifii)  peiceiit  teclcial  tui.dmg  U- 
S(at"s  and  local  goveiiunei:t.-  tor  Uic.d 
'public  p'oiect.-  wliicli  tan  be  jnitiatt-d 
iinn\ediatel.\  and  \\hich  )ia\e  an  ■n.n.e- 
c'u-te  in-part  on  nncmployniert. 

Ill  .!ddit.i(:n,  'o  assure  that  thciv  juf 
iiu  delr;>.s  in  pK'.iect  approAais.  tlu" 
Ae6i,?iation  uill  require  tiiat  applications 
ior  grants  be  acted  uijon  within  aO  da...-- 
.liter  receipt.  If  the  Dconornic  Develop- 
ineiii  Ariniinistiatioii  does  not  r^.i-t  Tvitbin 
that  time,  tne  aptihiali'-ii  .'ill  be  toi;- 
sidered  appioted. 

Mi-.  Speaker,  there  .^  i:;>  •.n.cil  to  .-iv. ell 
on  the  doressed  sfaie  oi  (^in  econoniy: 
every  day  brings  i,.,  ne'.\  evidence  tltal 
the  Nation  is  in  tlu-  middle  oi  (he  vlo:•.■^; 
economic  decline  si>(e  the  cvt  e.it  Dfire>  ■ 
.sionof  the  1930s. 

TJie  Detroit  Mc' lupohian  uica  i.- 
PiaC'i'u  the  ino.st  .-.eveieiy  atl'erted  in  the 
Nation.  Uneinpla.\  sneni  saij'as^ed  16 
percei't  cs  of  last  moitii— about  douoit 
that  cf  r<  yeai  ago.  In  .lO.tie  i.nner-ii'y 
areas,  it  has  pas.sea  40  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the.e  outiagtoiis  nnen.- 
;/ioyment  figures  caii  no  longer  i>e 
toleu'tted.  Any  da.i..  special  unemploy- 
ment  benefits  for  many  autov^orker.'^  in 
the  Detroit  area  will  expire.  Weekly 
income  will  be  cut  by  almost  hall,  People 
will  not  be  able  to  feed,  house,  and  clothe 
their  families  unl(-^•^  the,\  ca)'.  find  decent 
paying  .iobs. 

By  passing  tiie  public  'vo:ks  bill  I  aiu 
cospoufcoring  today,  v.e  will  create 
approximately  250,000  lobs  and  will,  m 
turn,  give  a  boost  to  the  general  econ- 
omy, help  lower  velfare  and  unemploy- 
ment costs,  and  help  State  and  local 
goveniments  catch  up  on  tlieh  huge 
backlog  of  long  overdue  and  diastically 
needed  public  facilities. 

In  recent  weeks  I  ha\e  been  conta(  ted 
by  local  officials  within  my  district  liom 
virtually  every  community  in  my  con- 
gressional district  expressing  a  need  for 
fluids  to  build  essential  public  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  rebut 
those  who  say  this  bill  is  inflationary  and 
too  expensive.  The  Joint  Economic  Corn- 
mil  tee  has  reported  that  the  $5  billion 
authorized  in  this  bill  could  stimulate 
approximately  $14  billion  in  additional 
national  production  In  the  24  months 
after  enactment.  This  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  recoup  practi- 
cally the  entire  cost  of  this  program  in  a 
relatively  short  time  through  additional 
Federal   revenues   arisinc   from   higher 
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national  production,  and  tlie  savinas  u: 
unemployment  and  welfare  benefits. 

Tlus  does  nut  include  the  tax  benefits 
to  State  and  local  governments,  the  valu- 
able addition  of  $5  billion  worth  of 
j'acilitics  to  the  capit;J  i.iock  of  the  public 
sector,  or  the  vcr>-  real  benefits,  not 
measurable  only  in  dollars  and  cents,  to 
residents  of  local  communities  who  will 
enjoy  tlie  use  of  these  facilitit.>. 

Mr.  Spcalcer.  tiiis  bill  is  a  sound  in-cst- 
ment  for  our  Nation  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  tlie  94tli  Contires.s  to  give  it 
their  prompt  and  favorable  coni.ideri'.- 


the  ltfctronics  industry  and 
govern:>ifnt 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  i.Ai,noRM.\ 

i.V  TH£  HOUSE  OF  nEPRESENTAnVKS 

Tuesday.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tue.<;- 
day.  March  18.  1975,  Dave  Packard, 
original  founder  of  WEMA,  a  trade  as- 
.'oclation  repre.senting  over  700  firms  en- 
ga'red  in  clcctro'iics  and  information 
technology  in  tiie  Western  United  StAte-5, 
addres.--ed  a  joint  meeting  of  the  a.sso- 
ciatioa's  e.xecutixts  i^nd  Members  of 
Congress.  A  numL>er  of  my  colleagues  at- 
tended thif  meeting  but  a  rollcall  vote 
prevented  us  from  hearing  Mr.  Pack- 
ard's entire  speech.  Under  thc.^e  clrcum- 
.stances,  and  because  I  am  sure  that  n:any 
of  my  colleague.-;  would  be  interested  in 
reading  tlie  full  text  of  Mr  Packard's  re- 
marks, I  submit  them  for  the  Record- 

TllE  ELiCrROKU  S  iN'DtSTi'y   AND  GoVUiNM^Nl" 

(Speech  or  David  Pack;ird,  Chalrm.^n  r>!  ♦he 
Board.  Hewlett-Pack  iicl  Co.) 

Th.iiik  j-ou  very  much  Earl,  and  let  sae  add 
ray  v.eloome  ro  all  nf  you  from  the  Con^re- i 
a  ho  hftvi»  taken  Mme  Irom  'oiir  bu.<5V  sched- 
ules to  be  '.vith  us  today 

I  ht>ve  a  special  Interest  In  tiiLs  ortanlya- 
'lon  berau.se  I  have  had  a  lonjj  association 
with  It  In  fact,  I  »i!,s  one  of  the  two  louud- 
liiK  members  of  WEM.^. 

The  a»<socl.it!o:i  In  tlic  year  tha*  It  wa.s 
founded  hud  2!^  mt-nibPis,  and  the  total  an- 
nual bn:5!nes.s  of  !ho«p  2.5  niembero  .iddcd  un 
to  t35  million,  so  these  companies  were  do- 
ing a  little  les-s  th.m  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  each  on  tr.e  average  I  -.voild  ri^nuid 
you  however  that  tliose  Uoliais  were  wort.U 
about  three  or  foi:r  oi  today's  doUas;!.  Wt) 
now  have  over  T'.'y  inein'oers.  ropresentliii; 
approximately  60<',000  employee.?  who  work 
genertvlly  m  the  st.i'es  which  you  people 
repre^ent  The  to'al  annual  voliMiie  of  busi- 
ness U  In  the  neighborhood  of  *1.5  billion 
The  J^mallest  ilrm  that  I  found  on  the  list 
had  four  emplojees.  and  the  lar<^est  had 
100,000.  I  believe  Uie  latter  is  one  of  the 
aerospace  firms  which  hiis  bu.->lnes3  other 
than  elf-'c'ronlcs,  bcrau?e  fi>  my  knowledge 
there  nre  no  fimis  In  WEMA  -rlfh  rha:  many 
people  Involved  only  In  e!e<:tronlC!i. 

Much  more  Important  tl'.an  their  sUe, 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  Uie  orgaxilzatlons 
represented  here  today  axe  at  the  forefront 
of  the  electronics  Industry  In  respect  to  the 
entire  world— In  termd  of  technology.  In 
term,s  of  enlightened  management-leader- 
ship, and  also  tn  terma  of  contribution.^  these 
companies  have  made  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  conununttlee  in  which  we  operate.  So 
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I  hope  that  you  v.  ill  parduii  ii:y  pride  whon 
I  talk  about  tome  of  the  tlijnga  that  we've 
done  over  the  last  thiity  years.  I  do  not  "oe- 
lieve  there  Is  any  group  of  cicctionics  com- 
panies anywhi  le  in  the  world— not  in  Japan, 
not  in  Eu.'-ope.  ceitfiinly  not  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  not  f  rn  on  I'lo  Ea-^t  Coa.'^l — that 
ha.s  tu.-uj'd  ill  the  iniid  of  performance  over 
the.-e  Irt.st  thirty  years  as  has  the  Wtstera 
elcctionlcs  laCu.stvy  whicJi  Is  represented 
here  today. 

It  Is  for  Llifs  very  re;\.-<«in  that  r.iir  Indus'ry 
h  vi  bci'ii  able  to  comntt*  very  effectively  in 
world  trade.  1  ne  Involvtuient  lu  wxsrld  trade 
vnrlHi  of  co\\y<e  from  company  to  company, 
depending  upon  the  particul.tr  product.s 
wlUch  are  minulaolured.  I  don  t  know  that 
HL'-.vlett-Packard  !s  tvpl-.-al,  but  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  a  bit  about  the  Invalveineiu  of 
our  company  in  the  International  market  be- 
cau.se  this  will  give  you  scm'?  idea  of  the 
iMipor'ance  of  iutcrnatjoaul  tr.tde  to  o-ur 
electronics  iiidustry.  I  would  also  suf_g<i''t 
thuG  the  same  coiia;di.;r.',t.ioLts  apply  m  it,. my 
otiier  mduotrlos. 

We  find  that  ve  can  compete  in  terms  of 
the  cost  of  cur  producLj  and.  a.s  a  matt';r  of 
fact,  the  re-evaUiatioii  or  the  devaluation  of 
the  d-llar  whh-h  be^an  tn  I97I  has  bene- 
fited our  oocnpaiiy  aiid  our  industry,  Ju.-^t  as 
It  has  benefited  other  Amorlaiu  industries 
hi  this  regard.  One  intoresUng  thh.g  that 
v.e  have  e.xpertcnced  U  that  we  can  now 
manufacture  products  in  the  United  States, 
ship  tnem  lo  Germany,  p.iy  th.e  duty  ajid 
deliver  them  in  Oe.Tiiany  chcaprr  th.in  we 
can  manufacture  ^hem  in  Germany.  And  so 
'.iiu  devaluarlon  is  glvhi^  n.s  a  ra'her  slj- 
nitlcant  advantage  In  these  inftrnatl.jnul 
markoi3.  There  aj-e  3<).^le  reasons  why  wo 
think  It  U  Important  to  have  plants  In  c-er- 
..eas  locations  even  when  we  do  rjot  havo 
co.^t  advi'nt.iges  W."  iinder/aiid  a  t.'  jod  d('al 
more  about  doln^;  busiiirs.s  in  coiuitrles 
where  7-e  have  plants  and  we  o.i:i  do  --me 
things  tiiat  we  v.ould  not  be  able  to  do  W'.re 
wa  not  involved  there.  But  the  fact  rcm.iins 
that  a  great  derd  of  our  Inte.-iiatior.al  btisl- 
ne.vj  suppor's  and  gerieratts  Jobs  here  ut 
home. 

Tlie  sale  of  our  pi(.<iuc*.s  In  cvcrjcns 
market  i  l.s  llir;  ed  to  a  considerable  dc-^rrc, 
in  some  cases,  by  non-farlff  re>trilnt.^  of  one 
kind  and  another  I  am  quite  sure  that  we 
could  .i>>Il  more  sbrnad  and  In  turn  add  mora 
Jobs  hers  at  home  If  we  could  get  rio  of  come 
of  these  non-tarl^  trade  b-irriers. 

Our  industry.  a,s  you  mltrht  sii-pect  from 
.vhat  I  h.ave  said,  strongly  supported  the 
trade  bill,  and  we  v. ill  do  everything  we  can 
to  help  Secretary  Dent  In  his  negotiations 
'11  Geneva.  The  outcoms  of  thej«.»  negotla- 
Mons.  particularly  In  re;-,pect  "o  some  of  these 
iiia'ters  ha.nit^  to  do  with  non-t.irifT  re- 
straints, can  ha'.e  a  slgnificart  !mp;u't  on 
our  Ir.dustry,  and  will  Indeed  in'lnence  a 
number  of  joh")  here  In  the  DS.  v.hlch  a.'-o 
•lie   result  of   foreign   trade 

Many  of  the  companies  lu  WLMA  al  io  are 
d.jiug  bu:>iness  wuli  the  F<nlet  Unirn,  with 
the  countries  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  And  I  want 
to  <;ay  that  many  people  in  our  Ind'ir.trloj 
were  dls.ippolnted  by  tiie  Jackson  Amond- 
nient  on  the  trade  bill  I  knew  Senator  Jack- 
son very  weh  when  I  wa.s  here  In  V/ashinit- 
tij:i  I  thouglit  very  highly  of  him  and  .'still 
do.  However.  I  do  aot  think  that  he  made 
•ne  right  judgment  In  adding  this  amend- 
n.!::ut  lo  liie  trade  bUl.  It  certainly  turned 
out  that  the  Soviet  behavior  in  regard  U> 
aJlowint;  Jewi.^h  emigration  hiw  hot  been  In- 
rtuenced  hi  the  slightest  de^ce  by  thl.^ 
amendiucf.t  mrt  I  am  sure  that  could  have 
iH-cn  predicted.  There  Is  no  question,  ho-v- 
ever,  that  the  amendin";it  on  the  trade  bill 
has  caused  a  reduction  In  our  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Onion  We've  seen  this  In  the  ca.'ie  of 
our  own  company,  where  '.\  •ve  had  a  rathor 
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shaip  reduction  in  our  business.  So  I  hop? 
that  you  people  In  the  Congreso  will  see  lit 
in  the  near  future  to  find  some  way  to  take 
•he  Jdck.son  Amendment  off  of  the  trade  bill 
because  it  Is  counter-productive.  I  do  not 
tiilrk  it  achieves  in  any  way  the  worthy 
purposes  the  go^d  Senator  had  hoped  'o 
achieve. 

There  are  several  other  pohUs.  hovvover, 
that  I  'vould  like  to  make  In  respect  to  frade 
"  Ith.  the  Soviet  Uiilon.  In  the  first  pl.-vce,  I 
bche'.e  more  trrUe  and  the  resulting  coni- 
niunicaiiou  and  pn-.sonal  relationships  thut 
will  come  about  nom  this  trade  will  be  help- 
ful ui  general  to  the  spirit  of  detente.  But  I 
do  not  belli.'. o  that  either  trade  or  deten'o 
wJl,  In  aiiy  nieaningtul  way,  eliminate  tlie 
fuadanienui!  ideological  con'lict  that  e.ds's 
ije''.\een  our  two  countries.  I  think  then 
'hat  we  inu.it  look  at  this  trade  In  the  .sen.se 
that  ■\f  ci>:i  Trade  '.'Ith  the  Soviet  Union,  a-; 
well  as  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and 
other  Cominunl-it  ccuurrlos.  In  way«(  th.it 
ivUl  be  muuMlly  bcneticial.  But  v.e  niust  b.: 
>  aroful,  partlfularly  In  areas  oi  high  tech- 
nolog-v.  to  renieniiitr  that  there  are  national 
-ecurliy  a.^pe-.ts  iiuolved  here  and  we  have 
o  kiep  these  Uiider  careful  consideration  Aj 
'.''  nio. e  ahead. 

The  DefoiKX'  Di  p,;r'inent.  under  giiidtnco 
froin  the  Pri".lf!ei.»,  /las  the  linal  say  on  wiia: 
h!t,'h  technology  j^roJuots  can  be  expo'ted  lo 
the  Soviet  Union,  'he  Peoples  Republic  of 
Chiiia,  and  slniiI:o  areas  I  think  IhHt  1.-=  as  it, 
;.iiould  be:  there  are.  in  fact,  capable  people  at 
iiic  P(  ntogon  who  are  advl-jing  the  Secrctirv 
on  iliLi  piobleni.  I  found  that  when  I  w.is 
there  they  we.-e  ^oiiictlmss  overly-cautious 
and  I  oi'.en  felt  thr.t  they  co'ild  be  a  liltl-j 
ii.o'-e  liberal  hi  what  items  we  "ould  npprove. 
Bui,  the  .Secierary  of  Defense  now  has  an  In- 
'I't  .ry  Advisoiy  Committee  which  will  helji 
OIL  this  matter,  ar.d  I  believe  that  wirh  good 
Jiidgemeiir.  am!  an  adequate  amount  of  at- 
tention la  re^^ard  to  nationiil  security  Issue  , 
this  trade  c.<n  b«?  adnilni.steied  .^o"  that  a 
Krcat  many  pr'Hh'cus  of  our  Industi-y  f.iul 
nianv  other  iiidu:,trles  can  be  s;ifely  exported 
lo  countries  such  ns  the  St^ivlet  Unioji  a>.<l 
r;:e   Peoples   R.-public  of  China. 

Tliere  a;e  a  couple  of  other  points  I  would 
like  to  n»ake  in  respect  to  trade  with  thesH 
•■ountrles.  0:;e  is  that  I  do  not  .see  any  reason 
whatJ5oever  why  we  should  not  trlve  the  So- 
Met  ttnion  .'■pd  the  People'.s  Republic  of 
China  the  Most  Favored  Nation  treatment  in 
iv-pect  to  our  tiiide,  with  the  exception  o- 
those  l.ssiies  regardhig  our  national  security. 
I  caanot  .see,  lio-vevcr.  why  we  should  give 
them  any  .special  concessions  or  terms  0)i 
credit.  I  tiiink  it  l.s  basically  wrong  to  ask 
the  Ameriran  la\p aver  to  subsidize  the  crediv 
tnat  v.e  extend  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
Peoples  Repu':lic  of  China.  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  get  better  terms  of  credi, 
than  our  own  Industry  at  home,  or  the  in- 
du.strles  In  the  developed  countries  of  Eu- 
lope  or  Japan  or  other  parts  of  the  world. 

A.;  a  matt-'r  of  fact.  Ju.st  ren^ntly  the  Bank 
of  America  has  offered  to  put  together  an 
t-800  million  credit  line  for  the  Soviet  Union 
on  commercial  terms,  and  I  think  that's  tho 
way  these  problems  should  be  handled.  Tlie 
Soviets  would  like  to  have  concessions,  of 
couroe,  but  I  hope  that  we  hold  tight  on  this 
Issue  because  I  think  this  Is  a  matter  or 
rather  fundamental  concern. 

So.  In  regard  to  foreign  trade,  the  messa;te 
I  want  to  leave  with  you  today  in  that  foreign 
trade  has  lieen  very  important  to  our  indus- 
try, and  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  Foreign 
trade  supports  thousands  of  Jo'is  In  tho^' 
stf.tcs  which  you  represent  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Some  non-tariff  barriers  have  been 
troublesome  in  that  they  have  limited  our 
trade,  and  these  barriers  should  be  elimi- 
nated to  the  extent  they  can  be.  We  should 
continue  to  look  upon  foreign  trade  as  an 
Important  and  growlmj  opportunity  for  our 
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electronics  Industry,  not  only  on  the  West 
Coast  but  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Now  as  you  all  know  there  Is  a  contlnu- 
i!i^;  debate  about  whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
Union  is  ahead  of  the  United  States  In  areas 
oi  terhuology,  and  that  the  debate  tends  to 
iicai  up  al  this  time  of  year  when  the  R&D 
b'.'dyet  for  the  Defense  Department  Is  de- 
h.-, :ed  before  your  committees.  You  might  be 
ii,:orest.-d  to  1  now  about  the  experience  our 
c.iin oany  ha^  had  in  this  matter  during  the 
last  year  and  a  half.  In  that  It  may  provide 
:ome  additional  insight  into  the  status  of 
lo'.linology  between  our  two  covuitrle3. 

O.ir  company  signed  a  technical  exchange 
aihccment  with  the  Soviet  Union  about  a 
vcir  and  a  half  ago.  Since  that  time  we  have 
had  a  number  of  discussions  with  rcpresen- 
tatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  try  to  find  areas 
where  we  might  be  able  to  exchange  tech- 
nology on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis.  We 
have  been  able  to  identify  a  number  of  areas 
in  our  company  from  which  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  very  much  to  have  us  give  them 
technology.  So  far  v.e  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  area  of  technology  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  would  be  of  any  benefit  whatever 
to  our  company.  I  can  assure  you,  we're  cer- 
tainly not  Interested  In  making  any  one-way 
deals  with  these  fellows  In  this  matter.  We 
may  find  some  other  ways  that  will  provide 
a  balance  of  trade  for  our  technology,  and 
we  are  continuing  to  pursue  this  matter.  But 
I  think  this  is  a  clear  indication  that.  In  the 
electronics  Industry  at  least,  there  are  hardly 
any  instances  anybody  has  been  able  to  find 
where  they  are  ahead  of  us,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  technological  ureas  where  we 
have  a  very  sub'tantlal  lead  over  them.  I 
don't  want  any  of  you  to  go  back  now  and 
u.=;e  this  argument  as  a  reason  not  to  support 
Secretary  Schlesinger's  R&D  budget  request 
this  year,  becau.se  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  safe  course  for  our  country  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  this  Important  technologi- 
cal lead  we  have.  It  Is  very  Important  In 
terms  of  our  national  security,  and  It  Is  also 
very  important  in  terms  of  maintaining  the 
world  wide  competitive  advantage  of  our  In- 
dustry. I  really  think  even  more  federal 
money  to  support  research  and  development 
might  be  better  medicine  for  our  economy 
right  at  this  particular  time  than  some  of 
those  "make-work"  programs  that  are  being 
considered.  And  the  easiest  way  to  do  this  Is 
to  svipport  tho^e  requests  that  are  In  the 
President's  budget  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, not  only  In  the  field  of  defense,  but 
in  other  fields  such  as  energy  as  well. 

Our  Industry  In  the  past  thirty  years  has 
had  a  very  Interesting  and  useful  experi- 
ence— useful  In  terms  of  the  lessons  that  we 
may  be  able  to  learn  from  It.  and  In  terms 
of  the  fallout  which  has  come  from  govern- 
ment-supported research  and  development. 
I'd  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  cite  some 
example',  because  I  think  that  they  prove 
the  point  that  this  very  high  level  of  gov- 
ernment-supported R&D  has  been  very  pro- 
ductive. 

If  you  go  back  to  abiut  the  time  that 
WEMA  was  founded,  or  more  specifically  to 
■World  War  IT.  there  were  three  very  Impor- 
t.^nt  vacuum  tube  developments  that  came 
out  of  government-supported  research  and 
development :  the  Klystron  tube,  the  mag- 
netron tube  and  the  traveling  wave  tube. 
'Iliese  tubes  were  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  radar,  which  was  necessary  during 
our  war  effort,  and  later  the  traveling  wave 
tube  became  an  essential  Ingredient  In  the 
communications  necessary  to  mount  our 
.space  effort.  Those  devices  have  made  pos- 
sible the  tremendously  capable  conununlca- 
tlons  systems  we  have  throughout  the  world 
today.  Some  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  space 
that  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  come  Into 
service  are  possible  because  of  the  very-high- 
level  communications  capability  that  can  be 
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built  with  these  devices.  You  can  even  relate 
this  technology  to  more  commonplace  things 
like  the  microwave  ovens  some  of  you  may 
have  at  home,  which  are  possib'.e  again  be- 
cause these  tubes  were  developed. 

Another  area  Is  computer  technology.  In 
the  early  days  It  was,  to  a  large  degree. 
Defense  Deyjartmeut  research  programs  and 
seme  Air  Defense  programs  that  nurtured 
the  rapid  development  of  large-scale  com- 
puters. They  also  produced  a  good  deal  of 
the  software  capability  that  has  provided 
the  foundation  for  the  tremer.dously  impor- 
tant computer  Industry  in  the  U..ited  States 
today.  Here  again,  I  think  without  any  ques- 
tion the  reason  that  the  United  States  is  so 
far  ahead  of  everyone  e'.se  in  this  field  goes 
back  to  the  important  research  ar.d  develop- 
ment activities  that  were  supported  by  mili- 
tary funds  during  this  period  ol  time. 

Now  there  are  many  otlier  examples.  I  .see 
in  our  own  company  a  great  number  of  things 
that  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  developing 
commercial  instrumentation  for  applications 
In  electronics,  for  applications  in  medicine, 
for  data  products  Jobs  In  all  the  areas  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry  because  of  tlie  past  high 
level  of  defense  R&D,  We've  had  this  experi- 
ence first  hand,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  have  been  some  very  real  ber.efits  In 
terms  of  what  you  might  call  fallouts  from 
this  government-supported  activity. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  few- 
things  that  have  been  a  bit  disturbing  in 
this  area.  I  was  very  troubled  about  the 
Mansfield  Amendment  at  the  time  tliat  I  was 
here  in  Washington,  ar.d  had  I  known  a  little 
more  about  how  government  operated  at  the 
time  I  might  have  been  more  effective  in 
preventing  It  from  being  adopted.  It  is  a  very 
counterproductive  amendment  because  it 
stipulates  that  Independent  research  and 
development  (I.  R.  &  D.)  should  not  be  di- 
rected at  potential  commercial  applications, 
but  rather  must  be  limited  to  potential  mili- 
tary applications.  If  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment could  be  eliminated  it  would  help  to 
nurture  some  of  these  fallouts  and  make  the 
research  and  development  dollars  that  the 
government  spends  go  further.  I  would  hope 
that  some  of  you  people  mlgh*  pay  a  little 
attention  to  that  and  perhaps  we  might  get 
tlie  amendment  changed  at  some  time. 

There  Is  another  amendment  that  relates 
to  computers  and  I  guess  that  is  called  the 
Brook  Amendment.  That  amendment  has 
made  It  so  difficult  that  our  company  has 
almost  given  up  trying  to  sell  computers  to 
the  goverimient.  It  Just  Isn't  possible  under 
these  regulations. 

These  are  some  areas  where,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  are  seeing  a  much  more  vindictive  at- 
titude in  governmental  actions  which  relate 
to  Industry.  It  Is  particularly  troublesome  to 
see  this  come  about  because,  as  I  look  back 
over  these  past  thirty  years,  we've  had  a 
good  working  relationship.  The  government 
has  been  tough  to  do  business  with,  but  I 
think  they've  gotten  the  value  for  the  money 
they've  spent  and  the  fallouts  have  resulted 
In  the  tremendously  Impressive  growth  of 
the  Industry  which  Is  represented  here  to- 
day. 

I  am  disappointed  to  see  the  increasing  in- 
trusion of  the  government  into  a  great  many 
of  the  affairs  of  business  and  industry.  I 
suspect  that  you  will  have  a  chance,  if  you 
have  not  already  been  able  to  do  so,  to  talk 
about  some  of  these  things.  In  saying  this.  I 
recognize  very  well  that  the  private  sector 
has  not  always  done  Its  Job  as  well  as  U 
should,  and  I  would  also  agree  that  there 
are  probably  some  areas  where  the  govern- 
ment must  become  Involved  if  we  are  going 
to  move  ahead  in  some  of  the  important 
Issues  that  society  wants  taken  care  of. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  would  Just 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  -some  of  the 
experiences  I  had  when  I  was  here  working  in 
the  area  of  Defense   Procuremeni.   I   think 
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there  may  be  r.  lesson  here  which  could  be 
profitably  applied  to  some  of  these  other 
matters  the  government  is  concerned  about 
in  relation  to  their  dealings  with  industry. 

As  many  of  you  know,  when  I  came  to  !he 
Pentagon  in  l'J69  we  had  a  lot  of  problenid 
with  new  weapons  sysiems  in  the  procure- 
ment area  As  I  got  into  the;~e  problems  I 
found  that  everyone  was  in  on  the  act.  We 
had  a  lot  ol  assistant  secretaries  and  every 
one  of  them  had  a  lar«e  staff.  There  were  a 
number  of  coramiciees  in  Congress  and  every- 
body was  trying  to  figure  out  ways  to  put  on 
more  constraints,  in  terms  of  what  they 
i)i.night  were  ways  to  solve  this  Jo'a.  We  liad 
proveJurcs  galore  .n  this  matter.  As  far  as  I 
could  see,  'ihe  only  remit  was  that  the  paper 
mdiis.ry  was  enJo\ing  a  preat  period  of  pros- 
perity. There  were  some  c.a.ses  where  the 
weiglit  of  paper  being  produced  by  lliese 
pr,.)L-edures  wa.;  about  half  of  the  weight  of 
the  equipinuir.  being  produced  and  that 
si'caied  to  be  a  ra.her  u.ireasonuble  circum- 
stance. In  fact,  as  I  looked  into  this  situa- 
tion, it  turned  oiu  that  very  few  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  department  had  veiy  much  hrat- 
hana  procurement  experience.  This  was.  of 
cour.se.  true  of  most  people  in  the  Congrcs.? 
and  their  .sta.T.-,.  As  we  .-tiidied  this  problem 
and  searched  for  ways  to  find  a  better  ap- 
pioach,  I  came  to  the  conolu.sion  that  the 
best  w.ty  to  hatidle  It  was  to  get  ail  these 
people  out  of  the  act.  to  give  the  responsi- 
bility to  people  in  indu-try  who  liad  demon- 
strated a  capability  and  know-how,  to  idl 
them  what  performance  v.e  wanted  from  tlie 
new  product  and  then  leave  them  alone  until 
ih.ey  got  the  job  done. 

We  added  an  element  of  competition  bv 
recommending  that  this  be  done  with  at  leas' 
two  lirms,  whenever  possible.  This,  of  course, 
yo'i  will  recognii-e  as  the  es.sentlal  ingredlenTs 
of  the  prototype  program.  It  has  been  char- 
.1  leri/.ed  sometimes  as  a  fly-before-you-buy 
program  but  that's  not  the  Imponaiu  aspe. . 
of  It — the  important  a.specl  is  that  we  were 
able  to  give  a  team  in  industry  an  a.^sigr.- 
meiit  and  let  this  team  go  ahe.%d  and  get  the 
Job  done  without  all  of  these  Mickey-Mouse 
rules  and  regulations  that  had  been  reqtiired 
in  pi-evlous  procedures. 

In  my  opinion,  at  least,  this  approach  ha.< 
worked  very  well.  We  have,  as  a  result  of  this 
appr.jach.  obtained  two  excellent  light- 
weight fighter  aircraft  which  could  be  tested 
in  actual  flight  and  we  h.ive  been  able  to 
do  this  for  about  $100  million  as  far  as  I  can 
detjrmine.  Under  the  old  procedures,  th.it 
first  $100  million  would  have  bought  very 
little  more  than  paper.  I  firmly  believe  iV 
will  be  better  for  both  government  and  in- 
dustry to  eliminate  supervision  in  detail 
whenever  possible.  Too  often,  as  In  the  De- 
fense Department,  people  with  no  experience 
are  writing  the  regulations  and  the  reouT.., 
are  what  should  be  expected— frustration 
and  w.\ste.  The  desired  result  should  be  spec- 
ified by  the  government,  and  Industry  should 
be  expected  to  achieve  that  result  in  the  most 
efficient  way  possible.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  will  not  only  save  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  but  the  government  will  get  better 
products  and  services  through  this  process. 
I  think  this  philosophy  can  be  applied  to  a 
great  many  other  areas  In  which  government 
is  Involved.  I  am  very  troubled  by  the  con- 
tinuing attempt  to  add  layer  on  layer  of 
rules  and  regulations  that  tell  a  business 
what  It  mtist  do  when  working  for  the  gov- 
ernment. I  don't  think  these  rules  and  reg- 
ulations are  going  to  be  productive  In  term.'* 
of  getting  a  better  product  or  better  service 
at  lower  cost — Tl-iey  will  probably  reduce  the 
profits  of  Industry,  but  they  certainly  will 
not  reduce  the  cost  to  the  government.  I 
would  hope  then  that  some  attention  could 
be  given  to  these  matters. 

I  thing  further  that  It  also  would  be  very 
helpful  if  we  could  find  some  way  to  reduce 
the  '.  Indtctive  atmosphere  that  is  continu- 
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Ing  to  build  vip  i>e-ween  the  governiiu'iu  and 
Industry  I  tliin;c  we  can  do  many  oi  these 
Jobs  that  need  to  be  done  much  more  ef- 
lertively  if  we  cm  somehow  find  a  way  to  do 
(hem  in  a  .spirit  of  more  co,)peraiion  and  less 
ol  an  Hd\er,sarv  ariitiide.  I  dont  tliink  this 
climate  ls  servniK  the  people  of  our  cjuntry 
vexv  well.  I  would  hopo  that  this  nieetinK 
wlJicM  ha.s  been  sponsored  by  WEMA  and 
has  been  at*<Mided  by  a  gcKxl  m.uiv  people 
from  j;o\Tiimem,  will  .-erve  m  .ssnie  wav  to 
eiit;fiider  a  litrie  bitter  nnitu.il  imderstand- 
im?  of  the  problems  we  each  have  and  I  hope 
it  will  help  find  s:)nie  wmvs  to  work  together 
moie  etfectlxely  in  the  future.  I  am  convinced 
tliat  with  the  irfmendouslv  large  and  Im- 
portant iiiid  coiiipIe.\  problems  laciiisj  our 
country,  we  must  lind  wa>.--  tor  the  public 
and  the  private  sector  to  work  inore  etfec- 
tively  together,  and  I  would  en.-oiuiKe  hII  of 
you  to  work  t..u:ird  th.it  goal 
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SMALL  FARMS  PROTLC  I 
TOPbOIl. 


IHK 


HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

or    WISCONSIN- 
IN    1  HF  HOU.SK  OF  HirHf  St.M  .^  I  IVt  s 

lursdaii.  April  S,   I'JTS 

Mi-.  BALDUS.  Ml-,  Speakei-,  in  the  la.'-t 
fe\v-  year.s  we  have  seen  the  iicimini.stra- 
tion".s  agnciiltural  policy,  or  lack  there- 
of, create  a  market  .situation  which  was 
deva.-5fated  our  aijrictiltural  economy  to 
the  point  that  increasint,'  numbei.s  of 
.small  farmer. s  h.iti  been  toiced  to  aban- 
don dairying.'. 

At  a  time  when  the  co.st,s  of  products 
».s.>ential  to  the  production  of  unlk  were 
.skyrocketinfc  and  the  price.s  larmer.s  re- 
ceive for  then-  milk  were  fallinw.  the  ad- 
ministration compounded  the  problem  bv 
opening  import  KaU'.s  to  huge  volumes  of 
cheaper  daii-y  pro<iucts.  Even  now  the 
administration  sr^eaks  of  neuotiations 
and  compromise  instead  of  following  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  imiKising  counter- 
vailing duties  on  subsidized  European 
imports. 

At  the  .same  time,  the  adininislratiini 
stands  firm  in  its  opi>osiiion  to  increased 
dairy  price  supiwrts  a.s  a  mean.s  to  en- 
able the  small  farmer  to  muddle  through 
our  economic  crisis.  On  the  one  hand  the 
administration  controls  our  agricultural 
economy  by  importini;  mas.ses  of  foreign 
daii->-  produt  ts  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  administration  argues  against  In- 
creased support  prices  by  citing  the  need 
for  a  free  and  unconti-olled  agricultural 
economy. 

Because  of  the  in-tability  in  agricul- 
tui-al  prices,  fanners  each  spring  face  a 
ciltical  decision.  Should  they  continue 
to  run  feed  and  grass  through  a  dairy 
cow  and  try  to  .sell  the  milk  at  a  profit? 
Or  should  they  plant  their  farms  fence- 
to-fence  in  corn,  cereals,  and  .soybeans 
and  hope  prices  turn  a  profit  at  hanest? 
For  farmers  In  Wisconsin,  the  decision 
is  imminent.  Milk  prices  continue  below 
the  cost  of  production.  When  prices  get 
that  low,  farmers  question  whether  they 
ought  not  to  grow  corn  and  grain  out- 
right for  cash,  instead  of  running  It 
through  a  hay  burner — a  cow.  The  prof- 


itable decision  for  a  Wisconsin  farmer 
at  the  present  time  would  be  to  get  out 
of  dairying  altogether  and  choose  an  al- 
ternative, which  is  exactly  the  decision 
forced  on  him.  incidentally,  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  chief  lieutenant, 
Se.-retary  of  Agi  iculture  Earl  Butz.  Their 
pursuit  of  the  Flanigan  plan  to  imple- 
ment a  policy  of  grain  exports  and  dairy 
imp.Tris  has  bt'en  unofficial,  but  crystal 
ilciir.  Thoy  have  uctivelv  .sought  to  drive 
Miicdl  d.iiiy  farmeis  out  of  business  as  a 
matter  oi  nat.onal  policy  and  force  them 
iiUo  grain  proriuflion  or  the  ranks  of  the 
unemplnyed. 

We  are  the  .strongest,  mo  t  inoductive 
duirv  n.'tifii  in  the  world.  I  am  not  an 
economist,  but  is  it  rea.sonable  to  ship 
•  our  Eiain  abroad,  run  it  tiiiough  foreign 
djiry  cows,  process  it,  and  then  import 
it  back  to  this  country,  inspect  it  before 
11  comes  in  and  store  it  in  warehouses 
\\hen  we  could  produce  it  ourselves?  I 
do  not  thirk  so. 

For  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  there 
■  is  no  good  aheriiiitive  to  tlairying.  Wis- 
conMti  i.-  a  hillv  State,  and  the  Third 
District  which  I  repre.sent  is  lUs  hilliest 
part.  Stretching  for  .300  miles  along  the 
Mississippi  River,  these  rollini;  unglaci- 
ated  hills  have  been  covered  over  the 
ages  bv  a  rich  topsoil.  This  top.scil  sup- 
ports a  thick  carpet  of  gras.s.  it  is  be- 
cause of  such  rich  pastureland.  ideallv 
suited  to  dairying,  that  Wisconsin  pro- 
duces 45  percent  of  the  Nation's  cheese, 
and  the  Third  District  is  the  Nation's 
leading  milk-producing  distrii  t  by  a 
l.'ire  margin. 

For  tlie  same  reason  that  the  hills  are 
Ideally  suited  to  dairy,  they  are  ill-suited 
lo  crops.  For  a  farmer  to  plant  fencc-to- 
feiue  crops  against  these  hills  means 
turnins  over  the  sod  and  exposing  the 
lou.se  top.soil.  Without  the  roots  of  the 
grass  to  hold  it  back,  the  work  of  the  rain 
in  a  short  time  will  make  for  a  "muddy 
Mi.'si.ssippi."  Planting  those  hills  fence- 
to-fence  in  cereal  grain  or  corn  will  re- 
distribute tlie  Tliird  District's  tO!)soil 
fiom  Wi.scon.sin  to  Louisiana. 

Citn  dairymen  turn  to  beef?  Beef 
m.'ans  corn;  and  even  if  beef  prices  were 
at  a  point  which  would  encourage  farm- 
ers to  enter  the  business,  which  they  are 
not,  corn-fed  beef  is  not  an  alternative. 
Giass-fed  beef  may  someday  be  an  an- 
swer, when  and  if  the  countrv  decides  to 
tolerate  it. 

The  point  is.  farmers  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict have  no  alternative  to  dairying 
which  does  not  risk  substantial  environ- 
mental damage. 

The  small  farmer  knows  the  problem. 
In  the  last  20  months,  over  4,000  farmers 
in  Wisconsin  have  left  daiiying.  These 
small  farmers,  the  traditional  defenders 
of  the  topsoil,  who  for  years  have  prac- 
ticed contour  farming,  strip  cropping, 
and  careful  watershed  management,  now 
may  be  forced  to  knowingly  violate  these 
practices,  or  get  out  of  farming  alto- 
gether. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  stop  pursu- 
ing agricultural  policies  which  force  this 
result  and  begin  to  give  the  small  dairy 
fanner  .some  agricultural  stabilitj'. 
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SALTON  SEA  NEEDS  HELP  NOW 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    tALIFORNI.\ 
IN  THi;  HOl'SE  OF  REPRE.SENTAlIVIvS 

Tuesday.  April  S.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  desert  of  .southern  Cali- 
fornia lies  one  of  the  most  uniaue  bodies 
of  water  in  the  world  — the  Salton  Sea. 

A-tually  a  large  .saltwater  lake,  tlie  sea 
provides  recreation  for  the  entire  Snuth- 
\\ost.  i)s  well  as  a  livin  ;  for  many  of  the 
local  re.sidents.  The  £alt,"n  Sea  was 
lormed  years  ago  by  a  flooding  Colorado 
River,  whicn  inundated  a  large  area  of 
desert  tlatland.  Salt  from  the  underlying 
sands,  once  an  ancient  .seabed,  gave"  th" 
Salton  Sea  its  ocean-like  salinity. 

The  Salton  Sea  is  used  for  swimmin-^ 
boating,  and  water-skiing.  However' 
.sportfishin-  is  perhaps  its  greatest  use' 
Several  species  of  fish  from  the  Sea  of 
Cortez  were  planted  in  the  sea  and  have 
flourished,  especially  the  large  corvinH 
and  tlic  smaller  sargo. 

But  unle.ss  action  is  taken  immedi- 
ately, the  Salton  Sea  fislu'rv  is  doomed 
This  IS  due  to  the  fact  that  the  salinity 
level  of  the  sea  is  steadily  increasing 
Irriyation  water  from  farms  in  the  Im- 
penal  Valley  runs  into  the  sea,  brin-'in- 
high  levels  of  salt  into  the  already  .salty 
wateiT,.  Since  the  sea  has  no  liitura! 
outlet,  water  escapes  only  by  evai)oration 
into  the  hot,  dry,  desert  air.  This  causes 
the  salt  concemration  to  Lecome  even 
higher. 

Unless  Federal  assistance  is  proviied 
these  proce.s.ses  will  continue  to  the 
point  at  which  the  Salton  Sea  will  b-^ 
unable  to  support  life.  Should  this  be 
allowed  to  happen,  an  important  resource 
and  the  local  industries  it  supports  will 
be  lost. 

The  following  article  ar)peared  in  the 
Los  An'^eles  Times  on  March  14  and 
gives  an  excellent  breakdown  of  the' dan- 
gers the  Salton  Sea  sports  fishery  faces 
Hopefully,  it  will  help  focus  attention 
on  the  crisis  which  faces  one  of  dU- 
fornia's  finest  recreation  area.s: 

yALIMTY     PR..BLE.M:     SaLTON    SEA    Fi.sII 

Rfmain  in  Perii, 

(By  Lupi  Saldanai 

DtsFRT   SHORE.S.— For   years,    experts    have 

been  .saying  the  Salton  eea  would  get  so  salty 

in  1975  that  Its  abundant  fish  would  start 

dyi-.g. 

Well,  the  year  is  liere  — and  they're  thriv- 
ing. Why? 

Bob  Hulqui.st,  State  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  biolcgist,  say.s  they  have  a  tem- 
poiary  reprieve  owing  to  an  unusually  large 
flow  of  fre-h  water  into  the  sea  in  the  last 
two  years. 

"But  the  fish  are  on  borrowed  time."  said 
Hulqulst,  looking  over  the  sea's  ruffled  wa- 
ters one  recent  sunny,  windy  afternoon.  "Un- 
less action  is  taken  soon  to  .stabilize  the  sa- 
linity, we  may  lose  the  fisheries." 

The  sea  contains  three  species  prized  by 
f1s!:ermen— corvina,  sargo  and  croaker. 

The  salinity— salt  level— is  at  the  danger 
point,  averaging  about  38.5  parts  of  salt  per 
thousand  parts  of  water,  with  a  few  area.s 
reaching  40  occasionally.   Hulqulst   believes 
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the  fish  wlU  begin  to  die  when  the  entire  sea 
reaches  the  40  mark.  Salinity  of  the  ocean 
is  34. 

First  warning  of  peril  was  In  a  1966  re- 
port by  Dr.  Richard  Pomery.  He  said  salt, 
draining  Into  the  sea  from  lush  Imperial  Val- 
ley croplands  at  the  rate  of  10.000  tons  dally, 
could  begin  damaging  the  fislierles  by  1975, 
ruin  them  by  1985.  The  salt  hurts  reproduc- 
tion by  reducing  development  of  eggs  and 
l.iriae,  and  e.entually  could  make  the  water 
1  iiIiv.aMo  for  l.^.rge  fish. 

Hulqulst  is  the  sea's  foreincst  expert.  He 
w.ts  assigned  as  biologist  In  1962,  but  his  In- 
terest goes  beyond  mere  salary.  In  1950  he 
worked  with  a  DFG  crew  that  netted,  trucked 
and  stacked  the  sea  with  fish  from  the  Gulf 
of  California.  Then  he  w-atched  the  fish  mul- 
tiply to  the  point  where  the  sea  became  the 
hcavlest-tlshed  Inland  body  of  water  In 
C.ilifornii. 

The  favorite  Is  the  corvlna,  a  scrappy,  tasty 
table  fish  that  weighs  up  to  33 Vi  pounds. 
The  sargo  and  croaker  average  1  and  2V4 
pounds,  respectively,  and  are  also  good 
eating. 

A  net  sampling  last  fall  yielded  86  corvlna 
and  lots  of  sargo,  a  record  net  catch.  More 
importantly,  the  fish  Included  yearlinga  to 
4-year-olds,  showing  that  all  ages  were  In 
excellent  condition. 

Hulqulst  says  the  high  runoff  of  agricul- 
ture water  stabilizes  the  salinity  because  It 
replaces  water  lost  by  evaporation  in  the  35- 
nule  long  and  91,2  to  15-mlle-wide  sea. 

"But  when  the  farmers  begin  using  all 
their  water  allotments — it  could  happen  this 
yo.ir — the  fisheries  are  going  to  be  In  trou- 
ble," said  Hulqulst.  "This  could  result  In 
d.iniage  to  the  fisheries  within  two  to  three 
yc.Trs." 

Federal  and  state  officials,  sportsmen  and 
iirea  businessmen  agree  on  a  solution:  build 
a  dike  around  40  square  miles  of  the  sea  at 
Its  southeast  corner  for  an  evaporation  pond. 
.As  the  pond  evaporates,  new  water  would  be 
admitted  periodically.  Gradually,  salt  would 
be  transferred  from  sea  to  pond.  Meanwhile, 
agricultural  water  entering  the  sea  from 
creeks  near  the  dike  would  form  a  fresh- 
water lagoon,  which  w-ould  be  stocked  with 
catlsh  and  be  a  home  to  waterfowl. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  dike  Is  $58  million,  or 
$38  million  If  bottom  material  can  be  used. 
Additional  tests  are  necessary  to  determine 
this.  The  dike  would  be  effective  for  about 
100  years. 

The  key  question — who  pays  for  the 
dike? — has  triggered  a  controversy  between 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  B.  Morton 
who  opposes  use  of  federal  funds,  and  sports- 
men, state  officials  and  businessmen,  who 
want  Uncle  Sam  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

Although  two  federal  agencies.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
spearheaded  the  preliminary  studies  of  the 
salt  problem  at  a  cost  of  some  $250,000,  most 
of  it  federal  money.  Morton  says  the  project 
should  "not  be  considered  as  a  national  pri- 
ority Item  at  this  time"  and  federal  funding 
should  be  withheld. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  there  Is  no  fed- 
eral Interest  In  the  Salton  Sea  or  that  the 
federal  government  should  not  play  any  part 
In  Its  continuance  as  a  recreational  activity," 
said  Morton. 

"Rather,  there  should  be  explicit  recogni- 
tion that  the  Salton  Sea  and  the  activities 
related  to  It  are  primarily  and  predomi- 
nantly state  and  local  In  nature  .  .  .  Be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  benefits  fall  within 
California,  the  project  should  be  funded  by 
the  state  or  some  other  appropriate  entity." 
Sportsmen,  state  officials  and  businessmen 
say  its  a  federal  responsibility  because  the 
sea  is  used  by  many  out-of -staters,  much  of 
the  salt  problem  U  created  by  other  states  as 
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their  runoff  water  with  a  high  salt  content 
flows  into  the  Colorado  River  and  eventually 
Into  the  sea,  that  migratory  waterfowl  and 
other  birds,  as  well  as  a  federal  refuge,  will  be 
hurt  because  high  saline  content  v.  ill  kill 
aquatic  plants  that  feed  the  birds. 

At  a  recent  protest  meeting  cha'red  by 
Reps.  Clair  W.  Burgener  and  the  late  Jerry 
Pettis,  whose  districts  In  Riverside  and  Im- 
perial counties  are  straddled  by  the  sea,  pro- 
ponents of  federal  funding  urged  Morton  to 
change  his  position.  Tliey  said  he  has  pigeon- 
holed an  environmental  impact  report  on 
the  proposal. 

"Once  the  report  Is  made  public,"  says 
businessman  Mike  Leonte.  "it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  federal  agency  to  hold  public 
hearings  and  Morton  Is  afraid  It  will  gen- 
erate overwhelming  public  support  for  the 
plan." 

Bob  Montgomery,  DFG  regional  manager  In 
Southern  California,  said  that  if  the  salinity 
Is  allowed  to  reach  the  point  that  fish  life  Is 
destroyed  "the  sea  also  will  lose  Us  value  to 
protect  other  wildlife." 

Montgomery  emphasized  the  value  of  the 
sea  as  a  recreational  area,  saying  fishing  pro- 
vides 360,000  man  days  of  recreation  a  year, 
water  sports  provide  another  200.000  and 
hunting,  nature  studies  and  other  uses 
177,000.  If  the  salinity  is  controlled,  recrea- 
tion use  may  reach  1.5  million  man  days  In 
the  next  25  years,  with  a  potential  to  reach 
4  million. 

Bob  Vile,  president  of  Project  Salton  Sea, 
a  broad-based  organization  leading  the  drive 
to  save  the  fisheries,  says  a  dike  project 
would  help  the  economy  by  creating  jobs  for 
the  two  years  required  for  construction. 

If  the  dike  Isn't  built,  marina  operators, 
land  developers  and  other  businessmen  stand 
to  lose  millions.  This  would  further  depress 
the  economy  In  the  area  and  force  thousands 
of  recreatlonlsts  to  other  already  overcrowded 
areas. 

Meanwhile.  Burgener  and  Pettis'  widow 
Shirley,  a  candidate  to  succeed  her  husband 
in  the  37th  Congressional  District,  got  a 
promise  from  Morton  to  reconsider  his  ob- 
jection to  federal  funding  of  the  dike. 

Geologists  say  that  millions  of  years  ago 
It  was  an  Inland  sea  extending  as  far  north 
as  San  Oorgonlo  Pass. 

In  more  recent  times,  perhaps  as  late  as 
about  1400,  It  was  a  fresh-water  lake  about 
100  miles  long  and  35  miles  wide,  called  Lake 
CabulUa  after  the  Indian  tribe  whose  mem- 
bers still  live  In  the  area.  An  estimated 
125,000  Indians  lived  around  the  lake,  fed  by 
the  Colorado.  The  water  line  Is  still  visible 
along  the  base  of  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains 
on  the  west. 

Then  the  river  changed  course  and  the  lake 
became  a  scUtmarsh.  In  1905  Colorado  flood 
waters  ripped  out  the  gates  of  a  canal  bring- 
ing water  to  the  Imperial  Valley  and  water 
poured  Into  the  sink  until  1907  when  the 
gates  were  replaced. 

In  the  early  1900s  the  Salton  was  called  a 
dead  sea  because  It  had  only  a  few  species  of 
non-game  flsh,  mullet,  desert  pupflsh  and 
minnows. 

Some  of  the  most  colorful  history  of  the 
sea  is  underwater. 

The  tops  of  old  buildings  of  Desert  Beach, 
once  a  thriving  boat  landing  with  restaurant, 
pier  and  motel,  stlclt  out  between  North 
Shore  Marina  and  Salton  Sea  State  Park. 

Mullet  Island  at  the  south  end  was  the 
home  of  a  colorful  character,  Capt.  Charles 
Davis,  and  his  sidekick.  Shorty  Britt.  In  the 
early  1920s.  They  guided  duck  hunters  from 
theh-  residence,  called  Hell's  Kitchen  because 
of  the  summer  temperatures  and  the  cap- 
tain's dry  humor. 

Only  a  few  ruins  of  the  buildings  remain 
and  the  road  to  the  island  Is  underwater. 
Scientists  say  the  buttes  in  the  southeast 
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corner— Red  Hill,  Pumice  Rock  and  Obsl- 
dain — are  extinct  volcanos  that  straddle  a 
branch  of  the  famed  San  Andreas  earthquake 
fault.  Many  mud  pots  that  once  h:.s.ifci  ai.d 
popped  arc  covered  by  water. 


WHY  WE  REALLY 
INDOCHINA' 


LOST 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

Of    KF-NirCKY 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TJ\Ka 
Tuesday.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  Congress  is  being  blamed  for  the 
"loss  of  Indochina,"  I  wish  to  submit  an 
editorial  from  the  April  6.  1975,  Courier- 
Joumal  and  Times,  a  Louisville,  Ky.. 
newspaper  whose  editor  and  publisher  is 
Barry  Bingham.  Jr.,  and  whose  "Opin- 
ion" page  editor  is  Robert  Barnard: 

After  years  of  inconclusive  fighting  and  a 
failed  attempt  by  a  U.S.  Intermediary  at  coi;- 
cillalion  between  the  governmeht  and  it^ 
Communist  opponents,  the  governmeii 
forces  began  to  suiTor  a  teries  of  rever.sa'.^. 
Suddenly  a  trickle  of  defeats  became  a  flood 
as  Communist  troops  streamed  southward. 

Government  forces  v^ere  trapped  or  fled  i'\ 
disarray;  vast  quantities  of  American-sup- 
plied arms  and  equipment  were  £urrei:dered 
to  the  Communists  or  ^imply  abandoned  by 
the  rout.ed  government  divislon.s.  Govern- 
ment forces  were  further  weakeiied  by  bad 
leadership:  their  battle  strategy  had  not 
changed  with  changing  circumstances.  There 
was  a  tendenry  to  hoard  supplies,  to  .'igl;'... 
too  defensively. 

Equally  responsible  for  the  stidden  col- 
lapse wa.s  demoralization  prompted  by  ero- 
sion of  public  support  for  the  government . 
The  general  who  headed  that  government 
was  growing  more  rigid  and  detached  from 
reality  every  day,  yet  he  refused  to  bow-  to 
pressure  and  re.sitn.  Hyperinflation  and  cor- 
ruption were  further  undermining  public 
confidence  in  the  regime.  And  the  US.  gov- 
ernment, which  had  poured  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  an  enormous  emotional  commitment 
Into  propping  up  this  regime  as  a  buttress 
against  Communist  encroachment,  was  pow- 
erless to  prevent  the  final  disintegration. 

That  could  be  the  scenario  for  what  is 
happening  today  in  Vietnam.  In  fact.  It  took 
place  26  years  ago  in  the  winter  of  1948-9,  as 
Communist  troops  overran  most  of  China 
and  routed  the  Nationalist  armies  of  Gen- 
eralls-simo  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  Communist 
surge  to  victory  came  as  a  tremendous  shock 
to  the  American  people.  By  and  large,  we  felt 
a  combUiatlon  of  alarm  at  such  a  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  the  Communist  empire  and  grief 
that  a  country  to  which  many  Americans  felt 
a  strong  bond  should  be  lost  to  us. 

The  recriminations  that  followed,  a.") 
answers  were  sought  to  the  question  "Who 
lost  China?"  have  haunted  the  United  States 
ever  since,  ruining  Individual  lives  and 
careers,  demoralizing  the  State  Department, 
distorting  our  attitude  to  Asian  problems. 
Above  all,  the  fear  of  "losing"  another  Asian 
country  to  communism  drove  successive  ad- 
ministrations into  a  steadily  deepening  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam  In  defiance  of  the 
historical  forces  at  work  there.  It  is  particu- 
larly Important,  therefore,  that  If  South 
Vietnam  should  now  fall,  the  postmortem 
should  be  honest  and  constructive,  rather 
than  bitter,  divisive  and  blinding. 

Already  there  are  hints  of  what  might  lie 
ahead.  The  Ford  administration  has  been 
hinting  for  weeks  that  Congress  would  be 
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beUl  responsible  for  nny  catiisiroplie  :f  it 
rc'uicd  to  appropriate  move  mllitftry  aid  for 
S.>l':nu.  At  his  pre?s  conference  Thursrtay, 
?-rt--;rtent  Ford  came  close  to  hlaniing  Con- 
pii-w  for  wasUnp  55.000  American  lives  In 
V)''ii.uii  if  It  rtoos  not  now  conippiihale  for 
orfvjous  rcfu<i>al  to  keep  tiie  tnxuiition-i 
Mij;  ;niij  Salijoii.  WithoiH  specifically 
:■  ...iliii;  the  lln>,'er  at  Congress  Ijlmst-lf.  h'? 
ci.i^lin-iiisly  vanieci  that  ■the  An  iruan  people 
V  ,    jiKilcc  that  ju'Jgmcnt."' 

3ut  Ijijfore  the  Ajnerlcan  |)<>i->ple  reiirte" 
i».i'ir  viTdrT.  .til  tiie  l.ict^  imi.->i  te  heard,  not 
Jti.  t  I'le  ^t.tllslll■ti  oi  how  nmcii  wa^  a-'Verl 
Bn::  how  liitie  was  granted. 

'.'0.ke,  for  lr.s'.a»K.c.  the  ninr.!  conji:.itnient 
*;»nn^iii>,'  froi>i  tlie  1">73  Paris  agnRment. 
li'VoJced  so  oi'en  by  the  Pre^  U<»nt  and  Se-.- 
r.'ary  of  State  kisslnt-.r.  Certainly  the 
Hsrejnient  specified  tliat  arm^  and  eq-.'lp- 
me  .t  might  lie  replaced  on  a  oiie-for-one 
biL-i^.  But  since  thi.s  accord  was  not  a  treaty, 
.snijject  to  Senate  latiftcation,  Congress  wa.s 
n  >l  uiven  tlie  opport\uuty  to  commit  itself. 
Tlidt  doesn't  nieiui  Un?  at^'cement  would  ha\e 
been  rejected,  since  it  providfl  for  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  .i»d  return  of  our 
POWs.  Bn  neiilier  does  it  mean  that  Con- 
gr:ss  can  be  .siiddled  with  the  respoiisiotlit> 
f'>r  liillnre  nt  other  aspects  of  the  a 'icenieni. 

l-NHWirriNC   A  COLONIAL   WAB 

•  !iei.-!u  lies  ilie  fiiw  in  the  whole  adinin- 
isiratlon  argument  over  the  inierpreiation 
or  the  Paris  Hireement.  E/uu  at  the  time  of 
The  sii^nln;;,  ir.  was  clear  t'lai  this  dc  umeut 
pro\idea  little  more  liian  a  face-saving  way 
lor  ilie  United  States  to  e.\.tricate  Uself  from 
Vie; nam.  from  the  start,  neither  Hanoi  nor 
Saigon  had  much  interest  in  reaching  a 
political  accommodarion.  The  most  either 
s  df  hoped  to  get  iroin  tlie  ceasefire  was  a 
lieathmt;  -.pace  during  which  to  prepare  lor 
tlie  next  pliii'ie  of  (he  .^trii^tjlc. 

If  Americatis  are  ever  to  look  bp.ik  on  the- 
\ifci  lam  War  realistically  and  pinpo.sefnlly. 
I.ien  we  mnsi.  be  prepared  to  shed  our 
illusions  about  tlie  nature  of  tliat  war  and 
about  the  U.S.  role  In  It.  The  intentions  of 
successive  adminisi  rat  Ions  were  good  and 
rooted  in  principle,  but  they  were  mis- 
directed all  the  same,  for  they  were  based 
0:1  a  faulty  analvsis  of  tlie  situation 

In  the  19.'i0s.  tor  iti.stance.  France  was  per- 
ceived to  b?  engaged  in  a  strvmgle  to  contain 
i  iteriiational  communism  ii\  Indochina 
When  France  dropped  cut,  the  United  S'ates 
riid  wliat  it  could  to  prcvide  support  for  the 
tones  of  •■freedom."  In  the  1960s,  when  the 
uon-Communlst  side  .tppeared  to  be  m  dan- 
ger of  losint;.  US  troops  and  bombers  were 
-.ent  m  on  behalf  of  democracy  "  Over  the 
\ears,  .*150  billion  and  55  000  lives  have  been 
^;iven  by  Americans  to  ihis  cuu.se.  No  one 
can  .tc(  u-e  us  of  iioi  trying  to  ".-luve"  Viet- 
iiain. 

Bu  the  fatiU  error  of  judgment  wa.s  iliade 
ri  -h'  at  the  bet,-tntilng.  Tlie  war  the  French 
v.ere  tiiihtiii!/  wa.s  not  an  atul-Commnnlst 
cni.sade  but  an  ordinary  ci'lonL-il  war.  The 
Vietnimr'se  rebels  hanpei  ed  to  have  Com- 
muiitat  le.tdership.  but  primarilv  they  were 
iiatio:)all.-.t...,  .-.eeklti :  n:dcpende;ice  The  rreat 
sirenuth  of  tlie  Viet  Contr  a-id  the  North 
Vietname.se  all  aloni,'  has  been  their  ccntinu- 
tii^  appeal  to  nati  )!ialist  sentiment,  whUe 
the  fundamental  weakness  of  all  the  Saigon 
LoveiTiment.s  has  been  th^ir  inheri'uice  of 
the  colonialis'  mantle 

The  main  reason  that  the  nature  of  the 
Mrukyle  was  not  clearly  p.rceived  was  the 
'raumatlc  memory  of  the  Chinese  experience. 
President  Johnson,  for  instance,  m  wei"hint; 
tlie  momentous  decisions  cf  1965  to  bomb 
he  North  and  to  commit  US  troops  to  com- 
'>ar.  WIS  ultimately  swayed  by  the  fear  that. 
:i  he  allowed  the  Saigon  regime  to  f.iir  his 
.idmmi.^tratlon  would  be  tainted  with  the 
.•it(jm.%oi  having    lost  Vietnam.^' 
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IFSSONS  BADLY  LFARVEB 

Kiniii  that  initial  basic  misconcption  ha\e 
flowed  all  the  tragic  mistakes  of  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam;  the  desire  to  presei-ve  an  inde- 
pendent. South,  whatever  the  cost;  the  be- 
lief Lhat  this  could  be  accomplished  by  mlll- 
lary  means,  wiih  American  might  and  tech- 
nology pilled  against  tlie  forces  or  an  enemy 
that  didn't  even  have  au  air  force;  the  sure- 
ness  that  our  det;^ruil"atlon  could  make  up 
lor  the  deficiencies  i.f  the  South  Vietn;^mese. 

Because  the  lesso  .s  cf  the  Chine<!e  e.>iperi- 
ence  were  so  badly  lei.nied,  it  is  vital  that 
v.-e  analyze  the  Vietnam  inn  Ivenient  clearly 
and  honestly  and  11: at  we  dr.-vw  the  right 
conclusions  from  it.  For  the  threat  to  our 
future  foreign  poll-y  ai.d  to  the  credibility 
of  our  alliances  around  the  w.jrld  is  not,  as 
tlie  admlalstrntl on  claims,  that  che  United 
Slates  ha.s  let  the  South  Vleiname.'^e  dcwn. 
It  is  rather  that  we  were  so  blinded  by  our 
own  mythical  version  of  hi.story  that  w"e  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  become  ent..angled  In  a 
iiightmarLsh  situarloii  that  we  could  not  po;i- 
sibly  control. 

No  individual  or  group  can  he  singled  out 
1  .  bfar  the  m  tjor  respoini!)llity  for  our  Vlct- 
luiin  policy  Democrais  and  Ropubilc.'vns, 
Congre.ss  and  executive  brapcli,  all  in  one 
way  or  another,  through  their  action  or  their 
failure  to  act,  contributed  to  this  moiui- 
inental  mistake,  "i'et  becau.se  In  any  political 
turning-point  U  Is  Impos-sible  to  wipe  the 
slate  clean  and  make  a  fresh  start  the  re- 
Mew  and  the  rea.ssessment  will  be  painful. 
.Ml  the  more  inipori.mt,  then,  tliat  we  seek 
I  lie  ansv.ers  I0  what  happened  In  Vietnam  as 
ohjei  lively  and  n-;  dispassionately  as  pos,sibIe. 


April  S,  I'.nr, 


INC-ORPORATION   OF   CVV\    OF 
L.ANCASTER,  CM  IF. 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

Ol     CAt.lfOR,-;lA 
IN    I  HI-:  HOUSE  OF'  REPRF.SKNr,^  1  :V1-.S 

Tiicicfatj.  Avril  8.  1975 

Mr  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
my  coileagtie.s  in  the  Hou.se  to  join  with 
me  in  recognizinK  the  Lancaster,  Calif., 
Clnimber  ol  Commerce;  its  executive 
board,  and  many  community  minded  in- 
dividuals tor  a  remarkably  innovative 
project  lo  educate*  the  citizen.s  01  Lan- 
caster regarding  that  city's  po.s.sible  in- 
coipoi'ntion. 

Thi.s  original  concept  ot  presenting  the 
pro.s  and  con.s  ot  incorporation  i.s  called 
the  "incorporation  game."  At  the  end 
of  the  first  6  months  of  operation,  the 
"gnme  ■  has  .shown  that  an  incorporated 
city  of  Lanca-ster  will  be  financiall,y  re- 
sponsible, without  increa.sing  homeown- 
ers' taxes,  or  property  taxation.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  thi.s  project  .show.s 
that  local  representation  on  the  city  level 
is  more  responsive  to  the  community's 
needs  tiian  a  county  board  of  supervisors, 
7.5  miles  away. 

Tho.se  on  the  executive  comtnitt^e  who 
ha\e  donated  their  time  and  effort  in  the 
conception,  planning,  design,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  "incoriJoration  Kame"  in- 
clude: 

Dr.  La-.vrence  Cunninghani,  President  Cay 

Mayor. 

Ice  Relnhart,  Vice  President  City  Council- 
man. 

Ilene  Ryan,  Vice  President  City  Council- 
man. 


George  Estok,  Vice  Preslden-  Cny  Coinull- 
man. 

Bob  Hiue.j.  Treasurer  City  Treasttrer. 

Carl  P.  Hlh  :-)ifcldr.  Vice  Pre.«5ident  City 
Councilman. 

Denver   Cook,   Innnodiate   Pan    Fiesldeni 
City  Councllmfui. 

.Tack  Sirait.  Vice  Picsideiit  City  Council- 
man 

Robeit  J.  Keenun,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent City  Administrator, 

'Xliosc  who  gave  of  their  pei  ;cnpl  tifoc 
and  effort  to  act  in  the  ca]:acity  of  com- 
mi,s^iQn?r,s  include: 

Gordon  I.f.u.sin^'.  Finaj-.ce  Coiiiinl   ■  lonrr. 

Larry  Lakes.  Parks  iind  Rerc.tion  C  .111- 
missioner. 

Elaine  SieAirt.  rhyming  Comr,.l.i,-ioncr. 

Ron  Jac:ison.  Planning  Coniniis.'-ioner. 

Dr  .Nfar.shall  Mercer.  Cultunl  Arts  Devel- 
o))menf,  Comniisslcner. 

The  legal  hrm  of  Co-grove.  Michch/. ;. 
Si-hwab,iciier  ^  Ward,  City  Attorneys. 

The  population  of  40.000  in  Lancaster 
owe  their  eiilif--htenmcnt  to  the  dedicated 
w.-Drk  of  the.'^e  fine  ijco'ile.  It  i.s  with  gi^eat 
pl"ii.sure  th.at  1  lionnr  Ihe.ii  today. 


PKOTECIION   AGAINST   POLLUTION 
ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 


'.■■     MrjUUIAN 


I.\    1  il!':  UOU.sk  of  REPRESE.NTATJVilS 

Tih'sdau.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
(growing  concern  in  the  Great  Lakes 
States  over  proposals  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  ;Mid  the  U..?.  Environmrntal  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  seriously  weaken 
standards  now  in  effect  govei-ning  the 
discharge  of  sewage  from  vessels  into  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  has  been  argued  that  eas- 
ing of  these  standards  is  necessary  to 
.safeguard  the  intersls  of  sliip  operators 
on  the  Lakes. 

I  do  not  agree  v  ilh  this  argument.  Mr. 
Si)eaker,  and  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Port  Huron  Times-Herald  of  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  which  is  part  of  the  12th 
Congressional  District  which  I  represent 
in  the  House,  shares  my  view  on  the 
urgent  need  to  enforce  the  present 
standards  in  the  interests  of  cleaning  up 
these  Lakes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  on  this 
important  subject  which  appeared  In  the 
March  27.  197.5.  editions  of  the  Times- 
Herald  : 
Ni>   Si'EciAi.    HAinisini'   Ci.aim.s   i-or    Shifim.hs 

The  push  is  on  again— or  should  we  say 
yet— for  relaxing  of  sewage  dlipo.sal  regula- 
tions as  iliey  alfecl  shipping  on  the  Grea- 
Lakes 

Ship  operators  complain  that  rules  are 
unrealistic  In  that  they  demand  either  ade- 
quate treatment  of  waste  aboard  ship  before 
discharge,  or  holding  tanks  to  be  emptied 
h-to  on-shore  facilities. 

The  arguments  are  plausible,  but  not  con- 
vincing. The  damage  sewage  from  a  ship  will 
do  to  the  fresh  water  reservoir  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  In  no  way  different  from  that  done 
by  the  same  discharge  from  land. 

It  is  a  costly,  unpleasant  nuisance  for  ship- 
ping interests  to  live  by  the  rules.  And  It  ia 
a  costly,  unpleasant  nulFance  for  munlcipal- 
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ll.es  to  install  the  quality  of  disposal  facili- 
ties that  will  do  the  same  thing. 

Shippers  have  no  more  claim  on  the 
bivsis  of  hardship  than  any  community  or 
I'.ny  ta;\payer,  has.  Since  all  are  using  a  com- 
mon resotirce.  all  should  help  take  care  of  it. 


11  IBUTE    TO    CHIANG    KAI-SHEK- - 
CHAMPION  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiada'.J.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  world 
loins  with  the  people  of  Nationalist 
Cliina  in  mourning  the  passing  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek,  President  of 
Nationalist  China,  who  died  last  Satur- 
da>  at  the  age  of  87.  His  passing  plunged 
tlic  nation  of  Nationalist  China  into  pro- 
found mourning  as  Chiang  has  been  such 
an  important  part  oi  its  life  for  much  of 
the  past  half  century, 

Chiang  Kai-sheks  lile  was  filled  with 
iioth  spectacular  successes  and  bitter 
defeats.  His  personal  pinnacle  of  success 
•ias  achieved  in  the  late  1920'&  when  he 
succes.sfully  drove  the  Communists  from 
i>(>wer  ^n  China  and  established  a  gov- 
(tnment  with  himsell  as  President,  The 
lollowing  decade  and  much  of  the  25 
years  he  ruled  as  President  were  turbu- 
lent times  in  China  with  both  intense 
prewar  pres,sures  from  the  Japanese  and 
the  constant  factor  of  the  Communists 
oosing  a  real  threat  to  the  secm'ity  of 
Ciiiang  and  the  Chinese  people.  World 
,Var  II  was  ended  much  as  a  result  of  the 
etTorts  of  Chiang,  but  hi?  reward  was 
having  the  stronger  Communist  influence 
drive  him  from  power  and  Seeing  t-o  the 
island  of  Formosa  where  he  was  to  rule 
ui  virtual  exile  until  lus  death 

The  past  quarter  century  for  Chiang 
v.ere  troubled  and  frustrating  years.  He 
died  with  his  one  goal,  a  free  Cliina,  left 
unresolved.  His  staunch  anti-Communist 
stand  led  liim  to  be  recognized  the  world 
over  as  one  of  the  modern-day  bulwarks 
of  freedom. 

Under  Chiang's  rule  tlie  ijeople  of  Na- 
tionalist China  en.ioyed  a  level  of  pros- 
iierity  far  in  excess  of  their  Communist 
counterparts.  While  the  Mao  government 
was  enduring  the  serious  Cultural  Revo- 
lution of  the  1960's  as  well  as  numerous 
purges  which  included  an  attempted  coup 
by  Lin  Pao,  former  key  figure  in  the  Com- 
munist hierarchy.  Chiang  enjo.ved  an  mi- 
niterrupted  rule  much  due  to  the 
ubounding  respect  and  admiration  which 
he  had  gained  from  his  people. 

The  19708  ushered  In  a  new  era  in  In- 
ternational relations  commonly  referred 
to  as  detente.  Paramount  to  this  policy 
'.•as  the  efforts  of  the  Unit.ed  States  to 
improve  relationships  between  ourselves 
.aid  the  two  Communist  giants,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Red  China,  Chiang  and 
the  Taiwan  people  In  a  sense  were  cas- 
ualties of  this  policy  as  the  1970's  pro- 
fties.sed  our  relations  deteriorated  with 
the    crushing    blow    being    President 
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Nixon's  much-heralded  visit  to  Red 
China,  which  In  Chiang's  eyes  was  tanta- 
mount to  our  abandoning  one  of  their 
most  staunch  allies.  Many  people  both  in 
this  Nation  and  around  the  world  were 
critical  of  our  policy  toward  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese  and  pointed  to  it  as  beiiiu 
responsible  for  Chiang's  demoralization 
and  weakened  stature  as  a  world  leader. 

Irrespective  of  the  adversities  which 
plagued  him  for  his  last  years.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  remains  one  of  the  major  fig- 
ures of  the  20th  century.  He  was  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the  allied  war  lead- 
ers. Many  remember  his  instrument  ef- 
forts which  brought  about  Japan's  sur- 
render and  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  He  and  his  nation  were  one  of  the 
original  members  and  strongest  advo- 
cates for  the  United  Nations,  yet  ironi- 
cally, they,  too,  turned  against  hun  in 
recent  years.  The  people  of  Taiwan  never 
waivered  in  their  respect  and  love  for 
Chiang.  They  recognized  him  as  their 
leader  and  one  of  the  world's  modein- 
day  statesmen.  He  was  a  friend  to  many 
U.S.  Presidents  in  the  20th  century. 

Chiang  Kai-shek's  death  marks  the 
end  of  an  era.  His  legacy  will  contiiuie 
with  the  assumption  of  power  by  his  son 
and  the  continued  spirit  of  freedom  In 
the  hearts  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese. 


MAX  ZIDES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  Missouni 
f.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  RLPREat-M  lA  1  It'J  -, 

Tuesday,  April  8.  t'J75 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voiilu 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  pass- 
ing of  a  great  musician  who  brought 
radio  entertainment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  as  part  of  the  well- 
known  team  of  "Hum  and  Strum"  and 
their  ukelele.  All  those  who  have  en.1oyed 
"The  Irish  Were  Egj'ptians  Long  Ago  ' 
and  other  tunes  they  made  famous  win 
mourn  the  passing  of  Max  Zides. 
I  include  the  following  article: 

Max  Zioes,  "Hum"'  of  Singino  Daij 
Max  Zides.  70,  known  to  millions  of  eioiv 
radio  and  television  fans  as  ''Hum'^  of  the 
musical  duo  "Hum  and  Strum,"  died  yester- 
day   at     his     home,     43     Beaconstield    rci 
Brookline. 

For  36  years,  beginning  in  lf>24,  Zides  ana 
liis  longtime  childhood  friend,  Tom  Currier, 
entertained  America,  liumming  and  strum- 
ming their  way  Into  the  heart*  of  millions. 
Tiiey  were  pioneers  in  radio,  getting  their 
first  job  in  1924  with  station  WGI  at  Med- 
ford  Hillside,  one  of  the  nation's  fust  raCtio 
stations. 

Soon  they  were  on  top  of  the  entertain- 
ment business,  appearing  on  radio  network 
programs  and  In  major  vaudeville  theaters. 
Both  Zides  and  Currier  attended  the  Bos- 
ton High  School  of  Commerce  and  several 
years  after  they  graduated,  Zides.  already 
a  radio  personality,  met  Currier  in  a  Boston 
music  publisher's  office.  Currier,  a  left- 
handed  ukelele  player,  was  an  out-of-work 
cab  driver  at  the  time  and  hoping  to  bretik 
Into  radio. 
Tiieir  antics  and  mu-sic  were  carried  on 
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,v.-i  about  e-.c-i-y  Boston  ra;ilo  station,  in- 
cluding WBZ.  'WHDH,  'WEEl  and  WNAC.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  they  toured  v/ith  tno 
USO.  eiitt'taiuiug  the  troops  over.seas.  ihcv 
also  scored  big  in  television,  landing  several 
shows  around  Ke'ft'  England. 

Eaily  in  iheir  career,  they  shared  a  va'.ice- 
Vi'.le  bilhnf.'  With  Clcorge  Burns  and  Gracio 
.Mien  and  got  tiiat  fiimov.s  couple  inlerested 
■n  radio,  f  liey  also  helped  launch  t'ne  career 
o£  come..!i.in  Mill  Silvers,  whose  fit>l  iiictio 
appearance  v. as  oil  their   netvo'k   profiram. 

'niey  retired  in  1060  and  'Zides  b-:-cantP  a 
public  co.A'-rl'aril  Miih  a  chii.n  ot  ho-.nii<; 
ftiley.'^. 

.\t  ti:e  tii:ie  01  his  dentl*.  he  v.a.s  ;~l;ll  a'  'i'  9 
as  tiie  public  rel&tio;is  manager  for  ilia 
WoUaston  Bov.Iadrome  in  Q'uiuy. 

Recentl'.-,  he  v,as  honored  hv  th^-  ci;v  of 
Qulncy  for  his  chftntahU-  work;  ;.i.d  con- 
trihutionb  to  earlv  radio 

He  i-i  survived  i^;,  his  wiUow,  E;>ther 
(Vigooa );  and  two  son.-,  Alan  of  Biookline 
itud  Danny  ol  California.  He  also  leaves  two 
brotlierj,  Fied  of  Revtre  and  Arthur  ol  Ran- 
dolph, aaa  two  Sister.s,  Mis,  Charlotte  Oli^cii 
and  Mrs.  Rita  Rogoff,  hotn  of  Sharon. 

Funeral  services  v.'U  he  held  today  at 
!2:30  p.m.  at  the  Le>.  a.t  t  l.i.pel  47l'  H.'n- 
viid  St.,  Brookhne. 


CONSUMER   CAUSE  AT   CAB  IN 
r.FGUL.ATORY  AFFAIRS 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEV 

C'f    rCtJNSYLVANlA 

t:  '( :;■■  HOL'.yE  of  reprf.se.vtativfs 
Tuesday.  April  S.  1973 

Ml.  ROONEY.  Mr.  .Speukfr,  last, 
Friday.  April  4.  in  Lo.s  Angeles,  Mr. 
Jack  Yohe.  Director  ol  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Boards  Office  of  the  Con- 
sumer Advocate,  addressed  the  cus- 
tomer relations  directors  of  the  U.S. 
schec'Uled  and  supplemental  airlines.  It 
v.iis  a  si:-,niacant  foi-um  and  a  significant 
.statement.  In  this  period  nhen  easy 
criticism  .-^eems  to  Iind  some  regulatory 
bodies  more  than  otheis,  I  believe  we 
ough.t  to  take  note  ol  that  address  be- 
cause it  makes  some  compelling  points 
for  both  the  consumer,  whose  cause  Mr. 
Yohe's  Office  pleads,  and  the  Agency 
which  has  known  .some  13  years  of  his 
.lingular  dedication  in  one  capacity  or 
another. 

I  would  call  attention  to  two  state- 
ment.s  in  Mr.  Yohe's  remarks  which 
point  up  a  responsible  approach  to  the 
needs  of  the  airline  consumer.  In  one 
of  these  he  said  he  does  not  intend  to 
".shotgun"  all  issues  but.  rather,  intends 
to  prepare  "fully  and  well"  a  consumer- 
oriented  position  on  matters  of  concern 
that  may  come  before  the  CAB.  He  also 
assures  that  if  a  matter  of  concern  doe.s 
not  come  before  the  Board  in  the  normal 
course  of  busmess.  "we  shall  not  he.'^i- 
tate  to  initiate  action  on  It." 

In  the  other  statement,  he  point* 
out  that  the  time  is  past  "when 
the  air  transport  Industiy  can  be 
viewed  as  a  segmented  group  of  separate 
interests." 

Trunks,  locals,  supplemeiital.?,  and  Xn\iH 
all  provide  key  elements  hi  the  o\-eraU  traus- 
portfttioit  network.  That  network  is  designed 
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to  taitlsfv  M;e  t.rg\el  n.?o«i.i  or  tin  cov..i,  lu.n^ 
public,  ana  ojily  throiit^i  a  uiUfled  auu 
cooperative  appro«cJi  can  the  \  irtous  f»m- 
poaeata  oi  the  Imtu.stry  provide  the  type  cf 
-service  cousuiiiers  are  seeting  .  .  .  Wb«a  1? 
uetv.  sary  I'uw  U  a  iieu-  mt;:,ta:;tv  a  med  at 
*>!t:3iinaMiie  the  erioon  »;i  pa^seoi^er  siip- 
port  by  aitive  m.!a.siire.s  ae:.iK-.ed  to  rtssnre 
■nai  all  cittien^  have  the  abUity  to  travel 
ij/  Air  wljcn  the  ueeU  ur  de  ire  arises. 


April  8,  1973 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  inlormaticn  of 
Miy  colleiiguts,  I  include  in  tlie  Rtc  or:) 
tile  re.-narks  of  Mr.  Yohe : 

J'l  .np.Ks  Hv  J\(K  V.  itt.  Iiiur-iua.  OrrjrL 
IF  Til?;  f'.oN.srMFH  Anvoc.\rr 
Gord  ^To^^ln^!  On  r)e^Dlf  of  the  Bofd  and 
also  our  hostj?,  the  r.o.~  Aiv.;c-!e.s  Cotinn-  De- 
parrment  or  Airport.;.  I  woiUil  !llre  :o  trrfcojiie 
yon  to  t:;e  Firth  Anntial  CAB  Airlines  cus- 
totiier  rel  ui.us  persontv^l  mec!;n  :. 

For  us.  thl-i  has;  been  u  year  of  ^-ei*  •  hant,e 
and  our  choifp  or'  a  meetln;;  p!are  is  repre- 
sr-ntarire    at    thm    rh.tr.hc.    The    proverbial 
winds  of  chant;»   have   been    bloni!!!:   rather 
«mngty  lately— la  the  nation  as  a  whole,  tu 
Wx.shlngtou.  ami  a'  the  Board   Many  of  rhest- 
changes  directly  rrfert    the  air  rar.icrs   you 
repre.«!erit  and  orher.-^  directly  a-Tect  the  Board 
and   the  Otlire   I   dirvct.   I  Vaiit   to  addres.-i 
my  comnitnus  today  to  ~oi?ie  -ui  the  <niangc:j 
v.e  have  undergone  and.  at  'Vi-?  .same  tune, 
treat  topics  i>f  iutfr>?.-it  to  \.ii\  ;o  ti.^,  ,<ti<l  to 
tue  con.sutnfrs  we  deal  with  en  a  dally  busis. 
Ihe  &)ard;i  M.ina^itig  Director,  Mr.  Hany 
J   Xluk.  1.:  Bt'cadiut;  todfivs  nieetin;^.  A.fcoin- 
panyiht,'   n.e   are   two   m»ni')i.'rs  of   mv   statf. 
Mr.  Peter  C    Edison,  our  A^st   'ant  Dutctor- 
I.P.W.  and  Mr  John  T  Smith,  a  stair  analyst. 
It  L'or;  iihno.st  without  ;avii  4  ihat  all  of 
ti3,  and  the  Board  a.s  well,  share  tertaln  con- 
cerns :'.nd  .(.ant  to  coop.Tii'e  v.l^h  ynu  to  Use 
i'u:ie.-t  e.ttent  po.saible   .0  Impleiiieut  a  fair 
deal  (■iT  coiisacifij. 

Ill  April,  at  otir  la-,'  in-etlu^-.  I  dorided  to 
l\uin"h  a  tri.-il  balloon.  Wea'hennen  tell  me 
♦hat  l.s  the  best  v.av  to  ''nc\  out  which  v.-ay 
the  winds  are  blowing'  Well  I  have  been 
plea-'P*!  wlih  that  balloons  proKrer^.  for  some 
beneficial  wiud  has  blown  11  aoros.s  i  he  coun- 
try and  here  we  are  In  Los  Aii^elci,  ifouoU- 
t-iited  lUid  rc:lnv»t;oiaied. 

Ad  yoti  know,  la'o  I  •,.-,;  Oi 'ober,  former 
Chairmin  Tlmin,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Whl'-e  Hou.-e.  anno'.'i.ced  the  tittn'iforma- 
tion  of  the  Or!":-e  of  Consumer  Aff;Urs  Into 
the  Office  ol  the  Consumer  Advocate.  To 
6ome.  'he  change  was  viewed  as  cosni.etic  or 
symbolic  at  best,  a  simple  ct;iui.;e  of  nau.e. 
Howtver,  I  can  a.s.^ure  you  that  the  Board 
considers  it  a  good  falih  eiTort  to  focui  Inde- 
pendently and  Intently  upon  the  needs,  of  the 
consumer  in  the  overall  acMviti.15  of  the 
Boiud. 

The  Office  of  the  Consumer  Advocate  is  no^y 
a  fully  Independent  bureau,  equal  in  sf-atu; 
in  Board  proceedings  to  the  Buie.iu  of  Oper- 
allng  Rights,  Bureau  of  Econonac.-?.  Btireau  of 
Enforcement  or  any  oiher  Bureau.  Our  fuuc- 
tlon  Is  to  work  wiU-iln  thj  ,-ystein  to  rcpro^cut 
and  give  rolre  'o  what  we  perceive  a.=  the 
needs  and  d.'slres  of  the  u.sers  of  your 
services. 

Our  primary  role  will  be  that  of  8poke:> 
man  We  will  strive  to  be  balanced  in  our 
pasiUona  and  selective  In  our  areas  of  cou- 
ceru.  I  do  not  Intend  to  •■shotgun"  all  U- 
.sues  wniflt  I  do  li..ehd  to  do  is  to  prepare 
fully  and  \«.ell  a  oonsmner-orleiued  pasl- 
tlon  on  m.ijor  matt.ers  of  con.siimer  concern 
whlcii  come  before  the  Beard.  If  a  matter  of 
concern  d')es  not  come  before  tlic  Bourd  in 
the  normal  coiir-e  of  buslnes.'<.  we  shall  n-jt 
>!••>!  ate  to  inilU'e  aclon  on  !'. 

I  want  to  stress  our  Intentioa  :a  be  even- 
handed.  In  chaoopionlng  what  we  see  as  the 
con.sumer"s  poeltlon.  we  are  not  necessarily 
opposing  yours.  Rather,  we  are  seeking  a  bet. 
toe  air  transport  ."jys'ein  for  the  be:i--fit  of 
iiM  e:i)i.:er:ied. 


I  do  nut  b<iK-«e  that  uhe  iutert  i:^  of  thi- 
con.sumer  aie  divoiced  fruui  jour  Interestis. 
Your  Interest  Is  u>  provide  the  beM.  pos^ble 
a^r  traujiponatlon  services  at  a  rea:sonabtc 
prlrc.  Th,>  consiuners  Intere^to  He  in  ob- 
filning  the  best  possible  «lr  transportation 
.•services  at  a  rea.sona!;le  price.  The  basic  area 
of  overlap  1>  m  the  are.i  of  "best  posolble  air 
tr."kJispcr*aUou  s'Trvlce"  and  It  la  In  this  area 
that  the  Olhre  cf  ihe  Consumer  Advocate 
ititeiKl.s  to  *ork. 

Oar  major  cou-crn  'aIU  be  for  Jie  quaJiiv 
of  the  air  'r.in5porta.;ion  services  which  you 
wU  and  the  consumer  pltrrha.<^e.■^.  What  we 
loMe  to  accomplish  Is  ihe  development  if 
^'ron!»  separate  corpojute  IdentiUea  whlcli 
consumers  can  approach  cert.-Un  in  the 
Knowledge  that  equi'.y  will  govern  all  deal- 
n.gs  bev\itcn  your  ccrpor;ii.e  .•^trucuuc  ar.d 
iii>  rights  :i-;  a  cu-, uj:ner. 

We  do  iioi  pr  ipose  to  'rejjtilate"'  tlie  sy,-- 
'•em  to  .i.-hlcve  a  hon-.o^^rnl^ed  lumping  o:' 
iirr:ers  tut.'JIy  lndistingulsh..ble  In  tcrm.s  ..; 
q-.ialUy  of  .service.  Wo  understand  tliat  you 
have  the  r!-ht  and  the  ahlllty  to  offer  a  level 
i.f  .-ervice  a.s  t;(xxl-  cr  as  pocr  — bs  vour  cor- 
ooiaie  policy  dictrtie.i  However,  \\c  fropcv- 
•o  insure  that,  whatever  that  level  of  serv- 
Ue.  conouiners  aie  fairly  treited  by  all  air 
"■\^r;ers. 

iJlmply  st.ited,  we  we.nt  to  encurj  e  you 
•o  compete  In  t.-rms  t.t  quality  of  service 
to  gain  y.-)ur  desired  percentage  of  the  mar- 
ket. It  m.tkcs  no  difference  If  you  are  a 
trunk,  regional,  supplemental,  or  thlrd-ievel 
.irier,  i/ie  following  truism  app:ic.-J.  Iho 
'•on.siimer  deserves  the  be-^t  ;or  hW  mmcv, 
yoti  are  e-it^ely  cap.,b!c  ot  providing  th,u 
best,  to  e.vch  con.-.umi.r;  and  e.ich  consuuKr 
will  reciprocate  your  eilnrta  by  hi.s  patronaj;e. 
lest,  you  think  that  Is  a  new  concept,  lev^ 
take  a  quick  b<'(!;«ard  glance. 

In  October  ia73.  Uie  Offi.  e  of  Co:i,umer 
A  rairs  released  a  baggage  White  Pap.r" 
which  w,-s  received  with  ml.xed  uews.  Some 
of  y.ji!  dl-S!igrp.(1  heartily  with  our  Intrusion 
lii;o  tills  area  of  consumer  concern.  Other  , 
particularly  United  aiid  Trans  World,  «aw 
that  our  co:i'  ern  was  not  .simply  i.t  critlci/.e 
fr  0  s-.  stem,  but  to  eacoiirag,;  the  sj.;tcm  to 
tako» corrective  action. 

Tiie  need  t^r  correca.e  action  w.is  ma;ii- 
fcu,  not  only  ir.jin  Uie  si,andpolnt  of  coii- 
su.meri,  but  alio  :roia  the  point  of  view  of 
.some  enrrlers.  B3E,-:.:nye  claini';  cos*  money. 
They  cost  the  consumer  m<)ney:  they  c»>st 
the  carriers  money.  Therefore,  tiie  reduction 
la  b.tg^ase  claim;  through  improved  bag- 
gage iiandlint;  is  a  benefit  for  all. 

Our  Uirust  »d.i  two-elded.  First  and  fore- 
most, we  have  sought  to  conect  the  in- 
pqurua  ira>ef>nt  in  the  claims  process. 
I  he  Bo.ird.  I  am  mast  graMMed  to  say,  has 
t^ern  merit  in  our  prcpoeals. 

Secondly,  by  alerting  both  the  Eoai-d  and 
the  Industry  to  a  problem  area,  we  tried  to 
provide  you  with  both  the  incentive  and 
',he  opportm.ly  to  correct  the  .source  of  the 
problem— the  baggage-handling  proce.sa 
v-hlch  gives  ri.se  to  claims  In  the  first  place. 
Of  the  two  sides  to  this  partlctUar  Lwue. 
one  is  obviously  ours  to  deal  with.  That  l.s 
the  Issue  concerned  with  equity.  We  are 
seekinjf  to  as-sure  that  each  consumer  Is  de.^t 
wl:h  fairly  In  Uie  claims  proces-s. 

Ihe  other  .side  Is  yours.  You  can  have  as 
many,  or  as  few.  eo.;tly  baggage  claims  as 
you  wish,  since  the  area  relatln;?  to  your 
baggage  operations  is  your.s  alone  to  deal 
with.  Obviously,  we  would  hope  that  you 
give  the  necessary  time  and  attention  to  the 
handling  problem  f  )r  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer  and  your  company.  But  that  choice 
is  yours.  I  cm  only  ofTer  encouragement  and 
c  operation. 

The  area  of  tariffs  is  another  area  of  0011- 
c:: n  wl-.ero  'he  InU'ro.is  of  consumer?,  car- 
riers, and  reguJ.xtxirs  Interface.  I  .spoke  at 
len;^th  on  the  t.iriff  problem  la.s;  Apii!.  Thero 
Is  no  need  to  repeat  myself  I  vould  shupiy 
not*  tliat  !xs'.  ye.-,-  t  .niggested  tl.af,  th»re 


were    two   wtiys   !n   which    the   problem   of 
ambiguous  tartCs  could  be  dealt  with. 

The  lirst  was  carrler-lnJtUted  reform, 
either  on  an  individual  or  indu.stry-wide 
basts.  The  second  was  government -Imple- 
mented reform.  I  have  available  for  >ou 
copies  of  a  letter  on  this  subject  sent  hy 
Acting  Bo.ard  Cl;,iirman  Richard  J.  OMella 
10  t:;t  pre.ldents  of  each  cerUIicated  a:r 
carrier.  I  urge  you  to  respotid  po.sitively  to 
Acting  Clialnnan  OMeli.i'.s  expression  01 
concern. 

Before  I  leave  t,he  area  uf  ret-  rm.  I  worh; 
like  iL>  complhiienr  Uuiud  Airlines  for  .1 
reiorra  which  It  h-«  recen-ly  announcod. 
Liv5t  ye.ir,  I  .-ti<;;c.;ted  u  n  form  in  the  refund 
f.ren.  Ii  .struck  me  that  .some  simple  svstetn 
coi'ld  be  devised  whereby  ticket  refun-l  i 
c-)fld  be  accoinpUiihed  without  monihs  of 
Icnurtliy  and  e.xy.e:.^!- e  correspondence.  We 
Bupgrrtcd  that  a  voucher  system  be  initiated. 
United  has  .mnounced  p.a  experimental  pro- 
gram, wmch  I  ur,'e  the  rest  "cf  you  to  care- 
luUy  evaluate.  Unlled's  system  appears  to 
oiler  a  means  by  wi-ich  both  carriers  and 
c'Jhsturers  beneht.  OCA  views  this  with  eu- 
t:iusla.~m.  We  hope  you  will,  too. 

While  the  Ortlce  Is  fn-adually  changing 
Its  emphasis,  this  does  not  me.in  that  we 
need  or  intend  to  forsake  the  individual 
c^>n-umer.  W-  imend  to  maintain  our  facih- 
tatlon  services  for  Individual  cjnsumero.  Th  , 
will  li'.vclve  II  tciu.nuatioa  ci  our  Lon-.umer 
compluhiD  referiTil  .service.  7:\  that  area  of 
fiir  opera' 1.111.-,  we  solicit  not  only  vo'-.r 
cont-'iued  coop^rati  ui.  but  .iI.---o  yctir  sugges- 
floti.s.  If  you  leel  tliHt  we  can  improve  our 
f.ocil.taUon  function,  we  will  be  happy  to 
receive  your  suggestions  to  try  to  make  our 
ertjrts     uiore  coiiipaiible  with  ycv.r  own. 

Todays  M^enda  has  heen  ^.ipphed  la  ad- 
vance to  each  of  you  and.  h;peii:Hy.  we  c.i.n 
cover  each  t.iplc.  I'd  like  to  qt;:cl:Iy  run 
through  the  agenda  to  hij^hlight  whut  we 
see  as  the  lmpcrt«nl  pohiir,  which  we  feel 
deserve  attention. 

1.  Baggage.  In  the  area  of  baagugo.  we 
have  an  old  and  trouble-some  friend  which 
Is  Iikeiv  to  bo  wi'.n  us  lor  ma::y  months  Vo 
Come.  Ad  you  know,  on  March  7.  1975,  the 
B.oard  ordered  air  carriers  to  .':how  ciu.se  why 
they  sliotild  not  discontinue  certain  baggage 
prncMres.  At  the  same  time,  the  B^ard  in- 
stituted a  rulemaking  which.  If  adopted, 
would  prescribe  a  greater  liability  for  air 
carriejs  for  lost  or  delayed  baggage. 

The  area  of  co.icern  which  Is  cited  by 
meat  coosumers  is  not  the  fact  that  bajgago 
Irre^uhiritles  oj-ur — this  they  take  for 
granted— but  that  the  ensuing  claims  and 
retrieval  process  is  btirdensome.  Xt  Is  In  the'-e 
areas  that  the  Board  Is  taking  action,  and 
It  Is  in  these  lu-eas  that  you  and  I  deal  on 
a  daily  basis. 

I  would  note  for  the  benefit  of  the  sup- 
plemental carriers  that  your  claims  proce- 
dures are  among  the  more  regressive  in  the 
industry  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view. 
We  submit  that  your  procedures  require 
prompt  reform.  Copies  of  the  Board's 
March  7  orders  relating  to  baggage  are 
available  for  yoti. 

3.  Flinht  Irrcgularttle.n;  WltJi  the  same 
.'esignatlon  that  tliey  accept  baggage  Irregu- 
larities, consumers  take  for  granted  the  fact 
th.vt  some  flights  will  be  delayed  or  canceled. 
The  hicldence  of  allegations  of  economically 
Inspired  cancenatlons  has  even  dropped. 
However,  while  the  consumer  can  accept  tii.-; 
fact  that  a  flight  irregularity  may  occur,  ho 
cannot  accept  the  caiTler's  unwillingness  tf^ 
give  him  the  facts  about  his  flight. 

Consumers  feel  they  have  a  right  to  ac- 
curate aud  timely  fllglit  laformatlon  and 
this  Office  concur.'s.  We  urge  you  to  study  the 
implementation  of  an  "honesty  In  fiying" 
policy  Insofar  as  flight  Irregularities  go.  The 
newest  certificated  air  carrier  In  the  coun- 
try—Air  New  England — as  well  as  Ozark  have 
forms  for  standard  distribution  concerning 
f!';;ht   IrregnLirltlcs.   'Hie  Air  New  Engiana 
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loriii  explaiii.=i  ameiaties  in  S;uip'ie  strai^bt- 
ic>rward  ways.  It  is  apparently  very  effective 
.-(Ud  worth  study  by  larger  carriers  who 
opeiaie  into  alrporti.  which  are  frequ©ntl.v 
.subject  to  operational  restrictions.  Chart«r 
cfirrlers  in  particular  need  to  develop  positive 
jiHison  with  their  ground  handling  agents  to 
:is'-ure  the  proper  pasE-enger  bundling  proce- 
t'-ues  are  iinplemeiited  when  delays  take 
t>!i(ce 

;i.  Proviolionu't  ar,d  D's(Ort)t  Faren:  There 
;ire  very  few  t.vpesi  of  air  carrier  public  con- 
iiiei   which  cau.se  moie  conf^ision  than  the 
iidieitisfinent  of  fares.  More  tlian  ever,  the 
chrrent    consumer    Is    pvice   conscious.   The 
'(iv\est  price  advertised  In  tlie  largest  type  is 
il'P   one   which   gets   hLs   attention.   Unfor- 
tunately, he  may  never  be  able  to  purchase 
the  fare  which  he  sees  advertised.  Tlie  Board 
has   recently   acted   In   the   area   of   Group 
Inclusive  Tour  advertisements  and  I  suspect 
that   other  forms  of  advertisement  may  be 
.<>crutinli5ed.  Our  area  oi  concern  is  the  bold- 
ticced  ad  which  loudly  proclaims  a  low  fare 
iiud  a  tuiy  qualifying  asterisk  which  vn'hlspers 
that  the  sale  is  subject  to  governmental  ap- 
proval. In  some  instaiices,  advertising  begins 
not  only  before  tlie  tariff  goes  into  effect, 
but   in   fact,   before  tUe  tariff  Is  flled.  The 
recent   Eastern   Air  Lines   advertising  of  a 
$61  New  York-Miami  discount  fare  Is  a  good 
e.KftmpIe   of   this.   We  urge   the   Industry  tc> 
examine  its  policies  v\ilU  regard  to  promo- 
tional fare  advertising.  Peihaps,  if  you  want 
to  attract  people  Willi  lettd  ads,  you  coulci 
adopt  a  policy  which  prolilbits  sales  of  tickets 
liiitil   the  fare  has  in  fact  beeii  approved. 
An   Inlormatlonal  program  appears  to  be 
required  to  alert  consumers  to  tlie  terms  and 
couditlons    of    their   partlculpv    fare.    Some 
carriers  stamp  the  tickets  \\  ith  thort  explaua- 
tionf.;    others  vise  stickers  on  tlie  ticket  to 
ndvise  of  restrictious.  Both  of  tliese  are  good 
policies  and  we  urge  v.  idor  use.  While  there 
is  no  requUement  tlutt  every  advertisement 
for  a  particvilar  air  fare  list  every  restriction 
included  In  the  tariff,  we  tUinlt  the  advertise- 
ments should  contain  the  main  restrictions, 
v.hether  they  are  an  advance  purchase  re- 
(lUU'ement,  stop  res-trictioiis,  or  midweek  use. 
Despite  your  urgings  that  everyone  call  the 
carrier  or  his  local  travel  agent  for  details. 
It  Is  obvious  to  us  that  many  cousiimevs  rely 
r-olely  on  the  advertisement. 

We  also  believe  tViere  could  be  improve- 
ment In  the  information  on  such  plans  which 
Is  provided  to  your  agent,  the  retail  travel 
pgent.  Don't  force  them  to  rely  on  a  footnote 
in  the  OAG  to  figure  out  your  plan  aud 
sell  It. 

4.  TOKT  Packages:  Increp.Rlnply,  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion  for  air  carriers  to  hold  out 
and  sell  tour  packages  under  their  corporate 
logo.  This  is  all  well  and  good,  but  It  has 
created  considerable  consumer  concern.  Quite 
often  the  tour  programs  sold  as  a  company 
package  are  in  fact  operated  by  a  local  agency 
and  also  quite  frequently  there  appears  to  be 
an  absence  of  quality  control  by  the  carrier. 
Some  of  you  have  adopted  positive  customer 
satisfaction  policies  which  we  certainly  ap- 
plaud. Others  are  content  to  pass  the  buck 
to  the  consumer  and  tell  him  to  fight  It  out 
with  some  far-off  tourist  agency.  We  feel 
that,  If  you  sell  a  package  which  appears  to 
be  your  own.  the  problems  it  spawns  should 
be  yours  as  well  as  the  consumers.  We  also 
expressed  our  concern  in  this  area  when  we 
lof-t  with  wholesale  and  retail  vendors  of 
IfC  aud  GIT  programs  here  last  W'ednesdav, 
6.  Credit  Card  Refunds:  As  expressed  last 
erir,  ovir  concern  Is  the  Inordinate  amount  of 
Mne  refunds  take  when  a  credit  card  Is  used. 
ivtost  carriers  accept  and  encourage  the  use 
of  credit  cards,  yet  the  procedures  surround- 
!ii|,'  refunds  is  a  major  unsolved  problem 
iTta.  Last  year  I  suggested  that  a  consumer 
-'iiould  have  to  spend  no  more  time  In  acquir- 
ir.fr  his  refund  than  he  did  In  buying  his 
t  ickct.  I  still  believe  this.  As  I  said  earlier,  I 
ft'U    encouraged   by    Unlted's    recently    an- 
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iiounced  policy  change  and  invite  your  cotn- 
ments  on  other  refund-related  problems, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  Interline  diffi- 
culties. 

6.  The  Charter  Flight  Passe ngrr:  Tlnf  prob- 
lem area  Is  maturing  along  with  the  growint 
availability  of  charter  services  on  all  cU<s.se' 
of  carrier.  People  are  no  longer  svtrprised  tr. 
be  flying  North  Centra!  to  Miami,  Alhi^k.T  t'. 
Jamaica,  Continental  between  Las  Ve^as  aud 
New  York,  or  a  supplemental  to  London.  Tne 
trunkline  industry  operates  moie  clinrtei 
flights  than  any  other  industry  segment.  Pan 
Am,  United,  and  TWA  account  for  a  large 
percentage  of  charter  passenger.s.  yet  v.e  i>re 
all  prone  to  think  of  charter  travel  as  being 
a  strictly  supplemental  activity.  Tiie  linage 
of  the  secoud-clas.s  passenger  vising  .  .secfind- 
rate  niriirie  to  travel  from  a  second-rate  ter- 
minal mu8*  be  ended.  Charter  travel  appeals 
to  the  price  sensitive  traveler  uo.v  as  iievet 
before  and  all  segments  of  the  industry  mut-: 
prepare  to  deal  with  the  associated  problems 
of  group  travelers.  Much  public  education 
must  be  done  to  assure  that  the  passenger 
understands  what  It  is  he  buys  when  he  pur- 
chases charter  transportation.  He  nivist  learii 
that  his  rights  are  not  abrogated  the  momeiii 
he  checks  In  for  a  charter.  You  all  sell  the-f 
flights  yet,  except  for  the  supplementals, 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  conviction  t'-vat 
charter  passengers  are  second-class  citizens. 
We  urge  stron  ;  cooperation  between  the  car- 
riers and  thel-  tour  operators  and  agents  tc 
educate  the  public  and  between  tlie  variovis 
classes  of  carriers  who  .sell  this  hnportniU 
product, 

7.  Handicapped  Pnssenpr-s:  The  trnnspoi- 
tatiou  of  the  disabled  is  a  p'obleni  in  which 
your  concern  parallels  our  own.  Simply 
stated,  none  of  vis  has  a  clear  undtrstand- 
ing  of  the  problems,  particularly  at  the  pas- 
senger haiidllng  level.  I  have  nsked  Jane! 
Oarlough  of  TWA  to  prepare  an  informa- 
tional presentation  concerning  travel  foi 
handicapped  passengei-s  and  1  hope  it  onn 
become  a  springboard  for  discus.siou  in  thit 
much  confused  area  of  interesi.  Perhaps  dis- 
cussion can  lead  to  Improveme'ii  lor  carriers 
pnd  passengers  alike. 

8.  Cargo  Claims:  Tlie  probieiv.s  associi.tea 
with  cargo  claims  are  olten  relegated  to  au 
inferior  status  becavise  all  of  us  have  an  in- 
ner desire  to  forget  about  the  esoteric  world 
of  alrwaybiUs.  However,  cargo  is  an  important 
part  of  the  system  and  inevitably  handling 
problems  arise.  Some  of  yovi  may  not  have 
seen  our  publication  In  this  area,  so  we  have 
brought  along  some  extra  copies.  Our  par- 
ticular concern  is  In  the  area  of  interline 
claims  handling,  not  only  among  direct  car- 
riers, but  also  between  direct  carriers  and 
airfreight  forv^-arders.  Again,  the  focus  of  our 
concern  Is  the  time  lag  In  resolving  claims 
matters.  Some  of  you  may  also  wish  to  Im- 
prove the  speed  at  which  COD  funds  are 
remitted. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  with  the  ever  esca- 
lating costs  of  air  transportation  services. 
In  the  last  18  montlis  scheduled  domestio 
ser^'ices  have  risen  an  average  20  percent,  and 
it  looks  like  there  may  be  more  fare  Increases 
on  the  way. 

All  of  you  have  no  doubt  noticed  the  de- 
creasing percentage  of  pleasure  travelers,  es- 
pecially among  mid-level  Income  groups.  At 
a  given  point,  the  consumer  decides  to  drive 
or  not  travel  at  all.  That  point  has  been 
reached  for  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of 
his  ranks. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  applaud  the  inltlatlv  c- 
shown  by  National  Airlines  In  recently  pro- 
posing 8  new  oS-peak  experimental  fare  pro- 
gram. Without  commenting  on  the  merits  of 
National's  proposal,  I  would  urge  each  of  you 
to  carry  back  the  messsge  to  your  manage- 
ments that  the  public  is  clamoring  for  re- 
duced  fares.  More  cost  savings  are  possible 
and  these  should  be  passed  along  to  the 
consumer. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  pn-ssengers 
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)'«-d  iy  be  fe;l  on  flights  luiting  fiO  minutes 
c-r  le.ss  or  on  any  flight  outside  of  normal 
meal  hoars.  Saacits  and  Iree  l>everage  service 
could  be  eliminated  as  covild  many  ot  the 
"freebies"  which  have  proUierated  ivi  the 
Industry. 

To  our  way  of  thiniciiig  the  time  1;  long 
past  V.  hen  the  air  transport  iiidustvy  can  be 
viewed  as  a  segmc'ited  grouping  oi  sc-parate 
iutere  's.  'jTrunks,  locals,  suppltinentals.  m  d 
taxi.s  Hil  provide  key  ekiaeiits  in  the  overnll 
i»  uusportation  netv.-ori:.  Tiiat  netwoik  is 
de.signed  to  satisfy  the  inivel  needs  ct  liie 
consuiKing  pablic,  and  only  through  a  vim- 
fied  siud  cooperative  approacli  can  ihe  various 
coiviporiPia.s  c.f  the  industry  provide  the  tvpe 
of  .service  consumers  are  seeking.  Today '.> 
meeting  by  liringing  together  the  various 
.segaiei.ts  01  the  industry  toi  ur.it'ied  di.sru.s- 
SK'j'.s  typihes  oiir  perceptioi;  of  the  need  for 
c(>uiiiuiing  C!.'Oi>e!iit  ion  ior  tlie  be-  (ermeM  c>f 
V  'iii.svuuer.s. 

Wiiat  Is  nece.-shr;.  iajv.  is  :.  !:(•>'  nuiitality 
aimed  at  eliminating  the  eroslt-n  in  passenger 
svipport  by  activ  e  measures  designed  to  assure 
tnut  all  citizens  htive  the  ability  to  travel 
by  uir  when  the  need  or  desire  arises.  We 
caniiol  allow  a  situatioii  to  develop  whe.eni 
only  the  niosi  i>rivileged  in  our  s.-cietj  can 
vise  Hir  trhhsporifition  services. 

In  <:e»ieral  then,  these  aic  our  Cf^'ict  iiu-. 
Hopefully,  today  we  cRii  initiate  ec>me  aotu.u 
ior  tlie  beneht  of  the  Ainerlcan  consiurter. 
We  all  hfue  to  bear  in  rnlud  that  It  Is  the 
American  consumer  v.  ho  pay.s  h'.l  our  salnnes 
ruid  it  If  his  support  v. liieb  i.-  r-.-sei.t;al  to 
both  yc'tir  work  and  niy  own. 

'I'l.ti'  k  veil. 


-A  WARD- WINNING    NEWSP.^PKR 
EDITOR    RETIRES 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or  K.'\;\s.\s 
1\'   f  HK  HOt'.SE  OF  REPRFSLXI  A  I IVKI 

Tiiesdup.  April  8.  1975 

Ml.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ahoat  a 
month  ago,  Whitley  Austin,  tlie  long 
time  editor  of  the  Salina  Journal,  re- 
tired. He  was  26  years  at  the  helm  of 
one  of  Kansai)'  leading  nev\;>paper.s  and 
48  yea  re  in  the  nev.spaper  business.. 

We  in  Kansas  are  a  proud  lot.  We  lay 
ckiim  to  a  proud  history,  a  job  well  done 
In  tillmg  the  soil  to  the  benefit  of  oiu- 
fellow  man  and  sm-ely  the  mo^t  friendl,y 
and  sincere  people  in  all  of  the  woild 
live  in  the  Simflower  State.  Tlie  basic 
Clii-lstian  theme  of  "Help  Tliy  Neighboi  " 
is  allie  and  well  in  Kansas.  We  al.M)  have 
the  be^t  grassroots  .lounialism  that  Hils 
Nation  has  to  offer.  I  make  that  claim 
without  any  reservation  because  of  men 
like  Wliit  Austin. 

It  is  not  iny  intent  nor  v.itliiii  my 
capability  to  put  into  words  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  man.  For  a  politician 
to  summarize  the  career  of  a  newspaper 
editor,  especially  an  editor  like  Whit 
Austin,  would  be  downright  blasphe- 
mous. Tliere  is  not  a  public  official  wortli 
his  salt  in  Kansas  today  who  has  not  felt 
the  prick  of  Austin's  pen.  In  my  case, 
there  have  been  times  it  felt  more  like 
a  poke  with  a  shai-p  stick. 

It  has  been  oiily  a  matter  of  da.v6  since 
Whitley  retired  and  his  comment*,  ap- 
peared top  left  of  the  editorial  i>age  of 
the  Salina  Journal.  The  band  has  play- 
ed on  providing  the  citizens  of  Salina 
and  the  surroiuiding  counties  with  per- 
haps tlie  best  small  town  newspaper  in 
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KaiiSvio.  Howe\ci',  the  man  whj  i-ui  tiio 
band  togetlier.  lonipo-sed  and  a./ran;;ed 
the  music  and  directed  the  refrain  with 
the  hand  of  a  maestro  has  retired. 

In  tlie  February  16  i'^sue  of  llie  Hufch- 
insun  News,  Whitley  An."tin'.s  long  time 
friend  and  contemporary  Stuai-t  Awbicy, 
wrote  au  ai-ticle  tJiat  put  Whit's  caieer 
into  perspective  as  only  a  fellcjw  news- 
pai>erma:i  coulcl.  I  commend  tiie  foilow- 
iny  aiticlc  to  the  attention  of  my  cul- 
JciXAMc's  for  Wliit  A^Htin's  career  has  bi'en 
exemplary  of  \vhjr.  a  free  and  re;;ponsible 
l'ie.->3  is  ail  about 
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I  add  one  ttajl  Uioufeh:.  It  hi  tu.v.t 
iion;c  tiiat  tiiot^j  of  u.>  "auo  were  on  the 
receiving  end  of  many  of  his  editorial 
pokes  now  mi.'^.s  hijn  tlie  most. 
The  article  follows: 

Alter  48  l;ii:o\tt.lve  haiU-d;  iv.;ig  fan-Iov- 
liig  awara-winnlns  years  as  a  uewsmnn— 
VvTiltley  Austin  1;-;  re'.lrmg. 

In  his  half-ct'iirnry  of  s-nioking,  Whitley 
Austin  hit.  the  lushtray  srvn  'imos.  M.irbe 
eight.  His  lov7  Ij  i'tiiit;  .ivera^e  waa  the  iie- 
Fpalr  or  hosre^-ses  and  'iie  m:inel  of  .small 
rhlldren,  '.v!io  stnod  in  av.e  n.s  rhe  cigarc  a.-^h 
drooped  i.iri-er  and  loii'^er  or.  In  later  years, 
the  cl-ar  ivsh  grew  boldly  to  a  half  the  length 
of  the  weed. 

It  foil  orr  uhen  h-'  ^^ha  Git.i'Jy  pcrttiihed. 
He  'va.3  ijr.-atly  porturbea  that  ar-cnioon  :jo 
years  a^o  in  the  seeoad  floor  ne-.viroonj  of  'he 
N'uvs-H'.n-.ld,  on  Eii^r  Second  TIk'  ;uh  luiti- 
I'^ed  'o  U;s  dt'.>K..  and  he  roared: 

■■Who  csiUed  Mis   Bel!  a  iad;  f 

I  wa.s  sitting  several  de.sk.-j  away,  but  I  -^ot 

♦  he  nietsajif,  nud  conles.M'd.  He  ronicd  cvou 
louder : 

"Tl'c  only  titne  ive  refer  to  a  w-oman  a.s  a 
•lady,'  oi\  this  newspaper,  yo'iiit;  man,  is 
'.%hen  slie  IS  ei'ner  Bit-jsh  rojalty  or  a 
\vhore!" 

Jack  Harris,  who^;c  desk  T»-as  Ju?*;  behind 
nnno.  siniled  briefly  The  other  reporters, 
Jerked  from  uielr  contemplation  of  water- 
works audiis  and  i  ivo::te  re^lpej,  returned 
••)  then-  ta.sks.  The  P-s.son  had  t)een  tan-h;. 

•  Lady  ■  is  donble-enteud'-e  In  Jotimalcse. 

Later,  t  aaked  Whit  \vhy  he  didn  t  come 
over  and  rtralghten  nie  out,  rather  thau 
bawling  tliroufjh  the  newsroom. 

NOW  E\TnVON-C  K.MOVS 

"Bt ean.se  If  I  had,  only  you  would  have 
'oained  anythlr.-,"  he  explained.  "This  way, 
everyone  on  the  sta.I  no-v  knorrs  ^hat  a 
•ladv'  Is." 

Whi:  A,.srin  retired  yfst.rday.  aX;er  48 
years  as  a  working  new^jman  He  la  being  suc- 
ceeded as  pul:,Jl.sher  by,  of  ail  tum(;'s,  an 
advert uing  man — a  fact  that  j,lves  Whitley 
pause  -.diiea  he  consldeis  the  .lext  years  Li 
Kansii.'!  journalism. 

WMt  was  not  a  fvna  at  the  rash  rcgi'^ter. 
His  thrift  was  t'lherivd  In  .successive  tuni.i 
from  William  Alien  White,  his  fir.  t  bosr 
JacX  Harris,  his  Kccoud,  ant  Pe'er  Mao- 
do.n;i:d.  ^lv\  inovi-d  Proiuid  frum  the  ad 
depariraeiu  at  The  Salm.^  Journal  to  cor- 
porate Ifiadeiihlp  of  Harris  Eriterpilses.  ^Is 
dlsdalii  for  bu£ines.<j  iUipiovtuient  to  Gkna 
V,'lll!anis,  ano'Jier  Hutchinson  News  gradu- 
ate who  xiM  no'v  run  the  Journal's  nf^vs 
d»»pftrtment. 

•11  »t  costs  nmr.ey,"  Williams  said,  "WMt 
won't  ■::xat  It." 

But  baslcoHy  hi^  wa-s  .t,  neTS'jQ,in.  Even  In 
his  World  W;ir  2  tour  of  duty  a.s  a  Sit;nal 
eoqjs  wtcer  attached  Uj  the  Bria,h  with  a 
combat  photo  teim.  his  Journal!.- tic  lr..stincr.s 
w«re  lni<tct.  His  plc'ures,  inclutllrs;  mfni'ira- 
b!e  ones  of  M.io  T«e-tni:°  and  Chou  t'u-!!, 
wen'  news  phot,>graphv  at  its  besi. 

He  aaki  recenUy  that  he  has  vyritten  more 
ttuia  15.000  editorials  with  that  volci^ie, 
most  editors  tend  to  repeat  them.scl..?.;.  Bt;^ 
Whit  remalntid  fresh,  tmpnden*.  and  vl^jor- 
OTW.  rjghl  irp  to  his  l.xst  cocklm:  of  hH  'rpe- 
wilter  »noot  at  GeraJd  Pord*«  inva.?lon  ot 
Karin.is. 


Despite  a  barrel  of  honors,  V.liit  will  be 
r.iuembtied  m..<,ily  iVr  liion;;  editorials,  for 
his  -^e.,t  m  newapaperlug,  for  his  ldlOt;yu- 
cra-ies  and  particular  prejudices  about  gram- 
mar. 

■ltd  TUiL  Rev.  Chilllngton,  dammit!"  he 
c.\pU>dLd  at  ijie  once.  "Nut  Rev  ,  nui.  in  the 
Episcopal  ch urch ;  ' 

B.\CK  TO  cot..  wmiiiY 
To  und.-rstand  both  the  editorials  ai;d  t}.»< 
foibles,  we  must  i^o  back  to  Col.  Hirrm  C. 
Whitley,  a  peppery  ■Vanke-?  who  once  wp.s 
chief  of  file  U.S.  Sci-ret  5;en-!ce.  Col  'Whl'ley 
arrived  In  Emporia  «h(jrtly  alter  the  Civil 
War.  and  jiromptiy  If  people  know  he  wa.-j 
there— not  onlv  with  such  ediftces  as  Die 
WhiMi'y  hotel  and  the  Whitley  opera  hou:,e, 
but  also  with  aa  almost  choleric  tempera- 
ment. 

The  la'ter  trait  was  evident  hi  his  fi-e- 
i(ue:i*,  complulnlnj  letters  to  W.  A.  Whl-e, 
■.:id  in  his  buslnes^s  dealings. 

Ore  of  his  employes  once  said;  "Tf  co!. 
Whl'ley  i-lis  you"  to  ?hlnf,'!e  a  r.^^.f  up-ide 
down,  by  God,  that's  the  way  vou  had  barter 
^hlntjle  tt.^' 

onvlnus!v.  ills  grandson  inherited  mu^h 
;>om  the  Colonel. 

Whifs  childhood  ws--.  In  '  irsre  part.  IdvIMc. 
He  .sat  on  Buffalo  Blil'-  lap,  ;-nt  aifocrnph; 
from  Pawnee  BUI  and  from  swarms  of  Wash- 
ington po'lilrian.s,  salvat'-d  a  decan'er  from 
■.\hirh  Gen.  Cirant  drank  (and  from  which 
William  Jennings  Br>-an  decl.iiod  to  cirlnk) 
when  a  train  •:\Teck«d  near  Emporia. 

He  published  a  nek'hbcrhood  new -paper, 
^vrute  pcKuy.  nnd  devoured  hundr.ds  of  hrwKs 
Hiven  him  by  Mr.  White.  (L'O  b.X)ks  in  a  bufh, 
one  inemorabie  Chrl-tma.^  )  He  became  a 
friend  of  Ronald  Fmney,  whose  b<,iJd  s*  andal 
:-o<ked  Kansas. 

•■We  remained  friends,"  Whit  replied  re- 
eenfl,.  -He  and  I  h;!U  lobbied  for  the  st.ite 
Income  ta.v.  and  I  sueis  you  ean  bl.ime  us  for 
that.  I  went  to  see  hlin  in  tail;  he  ordered  up 
a  bottle  of  boo?e  from  the  tpi.^rds.  n-Mt  m^ 
hiid  a  pleasant  drink  together." 

T-OOI  ED  TO  Rt  TCIIINSON 

Hi-  schooling  w.v^  at  Enjp<jrU  Teacl.ers  and 
the  University  of  Wl.scon.siii,  where  he  re- 
ceived senior  honors.  Homo,  and  joble-s,  in 
1933.  he  tried  ;iist  to  Utdi  on  at  the  Sailna 
Joui-ual,  the  paper  he  Uier  led.  Bob  Leuben- 
gaycr  of  The  Jo  uua,;  -aid  wj.  -o  Wlrn,  U-oled 
out  to  H'.aciiiii.son. 

He  .says  uoa  ho  wjs  hi  pui-,utt  of  a  (.;iil. 
He  didn't  catdi  her  ile  did  tuuh  a  Job  witn 
Jack  Han  l>.  a,l  >8  a  ^eek.  u  >alary  6oL,n  rai->»;d 
by  NRA  Hat  to  il4.J0. 

■It  was  e.iout;h  to  live  on.  If  you  seat  your 
L.^idry  home."  AustUi  told  a  Journal  re- 
piii  icr  la  it  week. 

UarrLs,  a  product  of  Ottawa  Hiid  Chanu'.e. 
was  new  lu  Uutchuist-i).  He  said  Wi.it  could 
"siKii  ou  f.jr  a  'week  or  tivo  trlai  period. ■' 
liKu,  beran  an  association  to  li.st  a  lUetlnie. 

Whit  was  unqueh.,louably  tlie  luuovutor 
-:ia  U:rr(:tor  of  Ja«.K.-»  developn.e.it  of  The 
NtAs  and  Herald.  H.s  Ideu.s,  and  Mr  Hairis' 
Oacklaj,  ltd  to  this  Journals  ar.-,t  pl-.oto  de- 
paitmeut,  and  Its  Sunday  ediiion.  They 
pl:iiined  li:e  coi-s<;»lldatlon  Into  The  News- 
Herald.  All  the  while.  Whit  served  as  city  hall 
rLp.»rter.  police  reporter,  chief  photographer. 
Sunday  editor.  VVlien  I  arnvtu  la  1938.  we 
turned  out  the  Herald  ediiorl.d.s  dUiUig  our 
lur.cli  breaks. 

lu  an  Interview  with  John  Schineldeler 
•  .'f  The  .S.ihM-.t  Jouiiml  iast  \\<ek.  Whit  re- 
callod; 

RIDING  SKurU UK 

"A  repoiter  bad  more  fun  In  choice  dav«. 
■V'ou  coiUd  ride  to  au  alarm  h-tngin;?  on  the 
tack  cf  a  fire  wa^on.  Y^m  could  nde  shot- 
jftiii  witli  the  detectives  on  maiihtjnt.^  You 
•xiuld  ret  into  trouble,  too  Once  the  clilef  of 
police  k'locked  me  down  just  In  time  to  .save 
nie  ironi  belntt  «liot  by  a  maniac. 

T-'iose  were  the  d.»v-  when  fi.e  mayor  eave 
the  city  hall  reporter  a  case  of  i  he  best  con- 
tisca'.ed  bootleg  whisky  every  Clirlstmas." 


(These  tjlt.s  he  generoiLsly  shared  with  the 
new  cub  in  town.  He  and  I  had  adjolnlnr 
roon.s  in  aa  East  Sherman  boarding  hou-se"" 
and  lived  much  the  same  hours.) 

His  marriage  to  Mary  Frances  Danforth 
Who  worked  at  tlie  Fh-st  National  Bank,  hi 
June,  1941,  preceded  Pearl  Harbor.  (Mary 
htoutlv  denies  the  two  eveuus  were  con- 
nected.) Whit  spe.il  nei'jly  four  years  In 
crvlce,  iruKh  of  i-  h,  u.o  China-Buima 
theater. 

When  Ja(  k  and  lii-  brother,  tid  Harris,  ac- 
quired The  Sallnla  Jo.anal  In  la49.  Whit  Vixs 
■aie  logical  choice. 

How  logical  is  ea.-y  to  piap<}iiu.  In  hi.s  20 
years  theie.  the  JounuU  ha.s  more  ihaii 
doubled  111  circulation,  number  of  pages,  dol- 
lar i.Koiiie.  It  V  as  a  frono-nmner  in  new 
photocompo.-uioii  pioces.ses,  and  now  is  In- 
sialliaj  one  of  the  flist  tlectionlc  ntw.sr"  j.as 
lor  paper  ;  of  it?  si/,e  in  ihe  iiiiiion. 

C,\CC1.T     l>y     UOKOF.'i 

A'.-^r.i;  •..  i-h  hU  'his  ea'ne  a  ;^aggle  of  public 
^.^nors.  TIw  William  Allen  White  Award  as 
the  sta'c'.-;  ou'.s';tndinf:  editor.  Service  on  the 
Boa.-d  of  Regents  ( .vhich  ga\e  him  the  de- 
U-rh'f-il  opportunity  to  dedicate  a  new  Kan- 
sas State  buildine,  In  Ciceronian  latin.) 
Lc.-.dership  in  such  prolVs-lornl  gi-otips  ,is  tho 
A.-ncnciu  .Society  of  New.--p.tpcr  Fditors  and 
the  Inf^:i;;;tion:iI  Prcs.^  Institute.  The  u.nial 
elvic  ihores  in  Salina  that  edltor.s  undertake. 
(Whit  v.-as  a  sp.trkphi.,-  in  the  successfTtl 
mnve'---ion  of  Schilllnq  Air  ba.-'e  from  mlll- 
tcry  to  Civilian  lue.)  Travel,  always  travel, 
ai-ound  the  na'ion  and  the  globe. 

Ar.d  the  chu.rch  Epi.~c  jp.-'.Jianlsm  h.t-.  bee:7 
.-.c.d  Is.  no  c.s'-ual  arfjir  with  him  A  vestrv- 
niaii  at  C:\,cfi  clairch  here,  he  twire  has  be.;.i 
M-.lor  vardtn  of  Salina';;  Chi-.st  Cathedral. 

In  all  these  matters,  great  and  small,  he 
hn.s  operated  with  two  i,\ildclines: 

To  do  what  you  are  doing  as  w.  I!  as  ^ou 
CAn.  To  hwc  fun  while  doing  I'. 

Rcli.-i  ciymer,  editor  of  The  El  Dorado 
Times,  said  of  Austin  a  few  years  ago: 

"More  than  any  other  editor,  he  has  been 
east  In  the  whimsical  mold  which  gave  to 
•Fathfr'  Willkun  Allen  While  1.1s  undeniable 
and  everla.stl;^.^  appeal. 

"rhe  dlstln..tlou  he  has  gf.hied  at  mld-Ilfe 
In  the  hu.iy-burly  of  20th  centui-y  JournalLsm 
would  c;iuse  his  stalwart  grandfather  to  bub- 
ble wltli  Joy  over  the  long  and  lUbtrous  beam 
of  light  the  name  of  WlUtley  has  flung  aiToi 
t!'.c  lace  CI'  Kiin.sas. 

I'.^.I.^UO.X 

Let's  let  Whitley  cirjse  these  lemiuiscence.SL. 
In  accop'ing  the  White  Awaid  at  KU,  hO 
commented : 

•Ours  Is  ,1  business  of  paradox.  Tou  have 
a  deep  moral  purpose,  you're  convinced  of 
It,  but  It's  always  eluding  you.  "Vou  strive  to 
save  the  world  and  survive  by  pratfalls.  It 
Ls  the  tragedy  of  the  successful  editor  that 
his  elforts  to  depict  the  human  comedy  so 
offen  end  with  the  comic  strip. 

•'Yet  you  persist  In  your  frustrated  endeav- 
or because  newspaperlu^  has  that  excite- 
ment, gives  yuu  an  Illusory  sense  of  power, 
serves  you  the  succulent  Juices  of  llvlmr, 
cxt.ends  your  ego  and  .sometimes,  you  hope, 
e.ilarges  your  soul. 

■So  you  are  a  p»vuiiur  animal  .  .  .' 


PEOPLE  KILL,  NOT  GUNS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

Oi'    {jhO&CLK 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATU  ES 
Tuesday,  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  correct  the  iin- 
pre.'jsion  left  by  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Bincham,  on 
March  10.  on  page  59  U  of  the  Concre.s- 
sioNAL  Record.  The  Honorable  Member 


April  8,  1975 

entered  Into  Uie  Record  an  account  of  a 
shooting  at  Eastern  High  School,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  taken  from  the 
Washington  Post  issue  of  March  4.  I  did 
some  checking  on  this  matter,  and  found 
that,  by  means  of  selective  reporting  and 
oditorialization,  the  Post  conveyed  the 
impre-ssion  that  the  principal  of  the 
5cliool,  Mr.  William  Saunders,  had 
i  iamed  the  crime  on  the  existence  of 
guns.  Post  editorialization  Is  evident  in 
tlie  insertion  of  remarks  in  parenthesis 
into  a  .spoken  statement.  Selective  re- 
l.oriing  became  more  evident  when  my 
Office  interviewed  Mr.  Saimders.  While 
he  did  say  tliat  "guns  are  easily  avail- 
able," he  already  knew  that.  He  was  more 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  he  had  no 
effective  means  of  preventing  liis  school 
frtmi  being  invaded  by  outside  hoodlums, 
whatever  their  purpose.  The  principal 
was  also  distressed  to  hear  that  one  of 
the  hoodlums  involved  was  out  on  ball 
after  being  charged  previous!:-  with  first- 
degree  homicide.  Tedioas  a.s  it  is  to  be- 
labor the  obvious,  it  Is  apparently  neces- 
sai-y  to  repeat  once  more  that  It  is  people 
who  kill,  not  s.^ns. 


LOW 


-INCOME  HOME  INSULATION 
ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF  ij.\hvi..\>;d 
IN  1  WS.  HOUSE  OP  REPREotNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
fonccrned  about  the  enormous  waste  of 
energy  brought  about  by  v;oefully  sub- 
standard hisulation  in  low-Income 
homes.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to- 
day to  authorize  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  spend  $400  mil- 
lion in  the  next  4  years  to  insulate  homes 
owned  or  occupied  by  low-Income  per- 
.son.s,  Including  the  low-income  elderly. 
Presently,  more  than  18  million  single 
family  homes  m  America  are  inade- 
quately insulated,  and  5  million  of  these 
homes  aie  occupied  by  the  poor.  The  poor 
spend  more  than  11  percent  of  their  in- 
come on  energy  used  in  the  home,  while 
middle  income  citizens  spend  only  4  per- 
cent. It  io  the  poor,  then,  who  are  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  rising  fuel  prices 
that  are  e.xpected  to  contin-ae  to  rise  In 
the  future. 

The  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion has  recently  conducted  a  highly 
.successful  1-year  pilot  program  in  Maine 
tliat  resulted  in  the  reinsulatlon  of 
neai'ly  3.000  homes  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
SI 00  per  home.  No  otlier  Federal  agency 
lias  demonstrated  such  capability  nor 
(>o  any  others  have  the  extensive  grass 
roots  community  organization  needed  to 
do  such  a  Job. 

Several  legislative  alternatives  are  no-w 
before  the  Congress  in  the  area  of  in- 
sulating homes  for  low-income  house- 
holds. However,  no  one  proposal:  First 
'.  csts  authority  for  administration  In  the 
one  agency  which  has  the  flexibility  and 
the  outreach  capability  to  Implement 
'iie  program;  namely,  the  Community 
Senices  Administration,  which  can 
work  tlirough  its  network  of  over  60O 
community  action  agencies.  Both  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Depaitment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Federal  Ene/jiy  Ad- 
ministration would  in  effect  have  to  re- 
peat the  work  that  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  has  already  done  by 
contacting  and  organizijig  local  com- 
munity groups  and  volunteers  in  lower 
income  neighborhoods;  second,  concen- 
trates on  the  insulation  needs  of  there 
most  in  need;  third,  works  through  the 
States  or  directly  through  the  effected 
party  rather  than  through  middlemen; 
and  fourth,  would  give  proper  attention 
to  the  near-poor  and  national  Indian 
reservations. 

At  present  there  ib  legislation  in  exist- 
ence imder  section  222 fa)  (12)  of  the 
Commimlty  Sendees  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  an  "emergency  energy  conserva- 
tion program"  for  low-income  families 
that  Includes  an  authorization  for  funds 
to  be  spent  to  insulate  homes.  However, 
the  President's  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1975  and  fiscal  year  1976  contained 
no  provisions  for  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram. Instead,  the  President  offered  his 
Winterization  A.ssistance  Act  whicli 
provided  foi-  an  arbitrary  program  of  as- 
sistance. Since  clear  authorization  pres- 
ently exists  as  part  of  the  Community 
Services  Act,  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  need  only  appropri- 
ate adequate  fimds  to  the  Community 
Services  Administration's  energy  con.ser- 
vation  program  which  could  include  a 
program  of  home  Insulation  for  low-in- 
come households.  A  consensus  appeai-s  to 
have  developed,  however,  that  a  larger 
effort  directed  solely  to  the  need  to  in- 
sulate the  homes  of  these  people  is 
needed. 

I  share  tliat  beUef  but  also  believe  that 
such  a  program  can  be  better  adminis- 
tered through  the  Conmuinity  Ser-.ices 
Administration. 

fly  legislation  would  combine  tlie  best 
provisions  of  all  the  legislative  alterna- 
tives and  would  admhiister  the  program 
through  the  Community  Services  Admin- 
istration.  Specifically,   my    bill    woiUd: 
First,  authorize  the  Director  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  States  to  provide  for  insu- 
lation of  homes  owned  or  occupied  by 
low-income  pei-sons;  second,  hisure  Uiat 
these  fimds  are  used  to  .supplement,  not 
supplant,  funds  that  might  be  authorized 
for  other  Community  Services  Adminis- 
ti-atiwi  energy  conservation  programs; 
third,  establish  criteiia  for  ehgibility  for 
such  grants;  fourth,  provide  administra- 
tion safeguards,  including  limitation  of 
ftmds  for  administration  to  15  percent  of 
the  grant;  fifth,  provide  for  adequate 
hearing  and  judicial  review  procedures 
when  States  feel  they  have  been  unfairly 
denied  funds;  and  sixth,  authorize  funds 
for  4  years  at  the  sum  of  $100  million 
per  fiscal  year. 


about  government  and  he  will  probably 
complain  about  taxes.  As  the  old  saw 
goes,  nothing  is  certain  but  death  and 
taxes.  The  buiden  taxes  impose  upon  the 
niiddle-inccme  workers  is  large  and 
seems  to  be  growing  larger. 

Recently  Bill  Courtney,  one  of  my  con- 
.stituent.s.  .sent  me  a  copy  of  a  poem  tha*, 
appeared  in  the  Pocono  Record.  Tliis 
anonymous  piece,  though  written  about 
75  years  ogo,  expresses  very  clearii-  the 
opinions  of  numerous  Americans.  Pea-- 
haps  we  in  Washington  .should  keep  the 
words  of  the  poem  in  mind  before  we  de- 
cide to  pass  legisl3-ion  which  will  cau.se 
taxes  to  iie  raised. 

The  poem  f ollow.s : 
Ta.x  hl3  head,  tax  hli  h!dc. 

Let  the  govertnrient  offlcii! :  r;do. 

Ta-i  his  cow,  tax  her  calf, 

Tar.  his  horse,  ta.x  his  a.^-. 

Ta.%'  his  horse,  tnx  hLs  laiu!  i, 

Tax  the  blisters  on  his  hands. 

Tax  his  Ford  and  tax  his  gas. 

Tax  the  ro.id  that  he  must  pa.^s. 

Tax  the  payroll,  tax  the  sale. 

Tax  his  ha^'cJ- earned  paper  kale. 

Tax  his  pipe  a.;d  t.tx  his  smoke, 

Teat-h  him  govermr.ent  is  no  ynV.c. 

Tax  the  water,  tax  the  air. 

Tax  the  sunM^h',  if  you  c...'e. 

Tax  the  living,  tax  the  dead, 

T.'.x  the  unbarn  ere  they're  fed. 

Tax  Ills  coifm,  ;.^.x  their  ohrouds. 

Tax  their  souls  beyond  the  r!oud='. 

Tax  'hem  all  and  :.\x  them  well, 

T.ix  them  to  'b-  gates  of  hell. 

-Mmi^^hty  God  and  o.ir  feder.-d,  str.te,  coun'y, 
and  ci*y  ;-'ovcinme.-.*:-  >;:\\o  mercy  o-jx 
us! 


^-MERIC.\N  FREEDOM  TRAIN 


HON,  JOE  MOAKLEY 


POETIC  JUSTICE  DONE  TO  T'VX 
INCREASES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-:ENTATiVK.S 
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Ml-.   BIAGGL  Mr.   Speaker,   ask   the 
average  American  what  bothers  him  most 
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AI,-.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mhie,  Mr.  Arthur  Stivaletla, 
has  undertaken  an  interesting  project". 
Recently  I  read  a  facUilieet  on  the  Amer- 
ican Freedom  Train  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 
Thh  AMtTac.^N  FEmoii  Train- 
Colorfullv  decorated  In  red.  white  and  blue, 
tlie  24-cai'  Bicentennial  Fi-eedom  Train  will 
steam   into   &jbton   on   P.itrlo!,'s   Day,   April 
19th  and  leinaln  m  the  Hub  for  a  week  be- 
fore   embarking    on    is    hia-.^ric    18-mon.n 
Journey  across  the  nation,  it  w*.s  announced 
by  Greater  Boston   contnc'xir.  Arthur  Sti- 
valetta.  Tlie  project  Is  on  schedule,  according 
to  Stivaletta,  the  diminutive  developer  and 
founder    of    the    internationally    recopii^ed 
Wake  Up  .America  Committee,  who  conceived 
'.he  idea  for  the  Freedom  Train  in  his  offlee 
at   33   Clough    Road.    Dedha.m.   Ma-s.    nearly 
four  years  afro.  'It's  a  dream  ci^me  true",  the 
energetic    Stivaletta    said    of    the    Preedom 
Tiain  whi..li  is  heralded  as  the  single  major 
pvo.lect  commemorating  Die  200  ve.vr  history 
of  the  United  States. 

Boston  wui  be  the  official  launching  point 
of  tho  Traill.  A  modern  day  patriot.  Stlralett.* 
lias  spent  the  last  half  dozen  years  promot- 
ing patriotism  and  peace  through  his  Wiko 
Up  America  Committee,  travelling  tirele.s.sly 
throughout  Uie  Country,  preaching  imity 
among  all  -Americans. 

Tho  American  Freedom  Trala  win  begin  it.^ 
historic  two-ye.u-  Journey  in  celebration  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial.  The 
American  Freedom  Train  wlU  Initially  jour- 
ney through  the  northeaat.  Inchjtltng  Albany, 
Burlington,  Manchester.  Portland  and  Bos- 
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.'.•!t.  From  thfru  the  IrHir.  uiu  tru'fl  t"  ft"  li 
oi  the  turtv-t-icut  toiitij;uovi.s  stiites. 

Belure    llie    ui:tlr>ii-v.Uie    Journey    is    over 
more   than    10   luHUcii   Amc-riwins   wi'l   have 
ijf.ardfcl  tht-  Trsihi  and  experlPticecl  Its  mftg- 
iiificent    (li^-phty.    It.    will    travel    nu-re    than 
IT.OOO  nules  tUroirph  tl'f>i'.'.ftiids  oi  Arnencan 
coiniminities  nud  will   i>f  viev.eO  ftlong  the 
■*uy   by  4U-S(i  iiu.Uoti  ArufncdiiH  nncl  make 
;.top.s  Ui  mare  Muiu  75  citip:..  Diinnt!  it->  Jour- 
<.iCy,  It  will  be  on  cii&play  within  b  one-hour 
drii  Ing  diaiHtire  ot  90  percent  of  the  nation.- 
population  'Ihi-s  e.Ktraordtnary  project,  which 
pronii.ses  to  he  one  of  thf*  f'O'-t  colonul  ami 
e.xeitinR   of    an    Bicventenula'    actlrltie-s   wa.s 
prented   and   fciitided  by  Al   .'^tivaUna  and 
Rom  Po.vlnnd   ai-rt   i.-,  niHnn^-ed   by   private 
cl.i-eii.---     throntli     '!!«>     Au.c-ricKi'.     Freedom 
Train,  a  tux  eKcinpt  piiiiWc  foni.clai  ion 

In   Octjber  of   H.Tj.   Stlvale,  ta   and  Po.^s 
KoRl.md.  .Jr.  a  iourth  generation  memlK-r  of 
a   riiUroad    funilly  and  u  .senU.r  partner  of 
fioor  Broker  AA.socl!\te.s  uhioh  luib  t.  .seat  on 
Ihe  New  York  Si(<;k  Exchanee,  c\  idtetfd  the 
American  Freedom  Train  Found;. *lon,  Imv  at 
the  Mas;.^jchii.set!s  Si»t<«  Hoiu-cv  By  VHi  they 
had  .lu.st  alxjiit  given  np  on  the  pt-ojeci  when 
they  made  a  prcbeutaliou  to  Peps-i-Cola  C'fin- 
pany.   Tlie  project  f.oou   cf.ught   the  ear  oi 
Don;>'.d    Kend.i!!.    Chairman    of    Pepsi-CoIa 
CJompany  and  the  pri-jecl  «a^-  under  way. 

Thice    more    pnijlie-spiTited    corporailon>. 
General  Motor.>,  Prudoatlal  Inair&nce  Com- 
ii.iny  of  America  aucl  KvhU  I  uodt..  cionated  ^l 
million  each  and  tue  Freedoiu  Tiam  na-s  oix 
ihe  track.s. 

In  ai'noniKing   iht.;r  acuaUon  oi  $4  nul- 
lion.    rhey    taid:    '  fhe    Amerlcau    freedom 
Train  will  bring  ti,e  Bicen^ennlfl  to  almc«' 
every '.ne's  home  lov.  n.  We  can  thuik  oi  no 
better  way  to  celebrate  the  coiUitrys  2tX>.h 
birthday.  The  mu-t  meatilntifui  way  to  appre- 
-•lale  ihe  vitality  of  our  cc-i'.ntiy  today  l.s  to 
(VTMnlne   its   h!>rita'.;e  by  reflecting   Into  Its 
pH.i.t.  The  Buentenmal  i-  t  i.e  pei  le  t  iimo — 
and  tlie  Icjcal  commuiuty  u  the  perfect  place 
Tn  niakm^^  our  grant  to  initiate  this  project. 
»•  e  lecogul/e  that  no  single  di--plav  or  e>ih!bu 
can   Capture  all   that   ts   America.  Our  bes-t 
hc'pe    i.s   that   ilie  American  Freedom  Trntn 
•Mil  .stiuuilate  both  pncie  and  celebration.' 

The  Frcedo7i  rivln  on  To.i-    'lite  eii'^rne: 
too  ton  steam  locomotive.  A  former  Southern 
t'l.oiflc.  Daylight  Olf......  Bingine  hao  been  do- 

i'.ated  by  the  rl'y  c.f  Portland.  Oregon.  The 
IfTomotlve  will  be  re.s'C'red.  thcirc'Ughly  te.stt'd 
lUid  painted  American  Prcedom  Trniti  colors. 
fu  addition  to  the  engine  and  tender,  there 
f  ill  be  twenty-one  cars.  tue!ve  of  which  will 
be  used  for  displays,  and  e.tinbit-..  The  other 
cars  win  be  u.>ed  for  toc'ls  and  eciuipuient,  fv- 
curlty  and  .support  .services  ne«ied  for  tli? 
Train. 

Tlie  Ceremonial  Hovior  Oiiard  from  tlie  r.S 
\rray  win  travel  vnth  t'>e  .Avmrli  ai.  Freedom 
Train. 

Inside  the  Frctdo^x  T^air^  Inlde  the  train 
visitors  win  travel  through  exhibit  cars  oa  ft 
moving  walk-way  at  the  rn'-v  ot  1000  people 
pT  hour  each  14-hour  day.  Tlicy  w  Ul  carry 
individual  tranMstorlze^t  tound  units  whlcli 
play  a  mnnlti:;  narration  coouliuated  with 
the  exhibits. 

With  the  as-i.^tauff"  and  ccx^ti-atlon  of 
many  orgaulzatlcrUd.  the  btaft  of  the  American 
Freedom  Train  Foundation  U  aisembUng  an 
Impressive  arrav  of  historical  documents  and 
artifacts. 

Ccir  No.  t. — Tnc  Bcfiirtn  uq:  A  look  at  the 
first  moment  of  the  .struggio  for  independ- 
ence from  t8th  century.  New  England.  Visl- 
tois  will  view  an  exhibit  that  Includes  pre- 
cion.s  document!,  that  are  the  fotindation  of 
our  liberty,  such  &s  George  Washington's 
i-opy  of  the  Constitution  and  Pennsylvania'.? 
latihcatlon  of  the  Constitution. 

Cf'i  No.  2— Exp! oration  and  E.ipanslon:  Ex- 
hibit oi  American  frontiers  from  the  open- 
itifc  ol  the  West  to  the  penetration  of  space. 
KiMiy  pioneers  were  Uirod  l.y  gold;  modern 
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pioneers  H>e  liued  bv  the  invsteries  ot  (uMei 
.-•pace. 

Car  Ko.  :!~Growth  of  the  Natiorr  The 
growth  of  our  cotintrj  lhrout;li  cities,  taims, 
transportation  centera  and  enertv  produc- 
tion, has  added  to  the  early  lancLsoape.  Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful,  a  musical  rei'.Under  of  the 
need  for  pre>ierving  our  i<aUoral  etivlron- 
nient 

Car  No.  4 — Oniiins:  Tracing'  the  ethnic,  re- 
hsious  and  geo^raphic^fd  origins  of  contem- 
porary An»ertcRns.  "I'he  mn.sic  ot  dozens  ot 
Inna-  .speaks  of  Ihi-,  ninqne  land  ot  op- 
porrui.l'y. 

Cttr  Nn.  r> — hinoratlovf-:  A  revieu-  (>i  ^h'.- 
maiiufaciurerH  and  technlcmis  v  iio.-e  efloii^ 
aie  synonymous  with  Avneiican  know-hoA 
and  the  development  of  our  tree  eiiterpr's;- 
t-y.-.teni  and  tue  Aiiu-nca  we  knt.w  today, 
(j.aeut  ttrawMi*,-  atut  n.oclels  >,i  mveiitions, 
bi^'  and  .-mail,  are  on  cii.splay 

Car  A'c».  6 — Luoor  and  Proiiiro'/:,:  An  ex- 
aniinatioi!  of  the  cienniteiusH  and  nn-^'nit'idt- 
of  helds  of  creative  Anierican.s  ai;c(  thc.r 
products  ot  their  work.  The  puisoit  oi  Amer- 
icans from  silvers'i.uh.s  and  hUt-s-blo- <  r-.  tc 
f'liu-niaKei-s  and  ar'tsfs  are  ouilined. 

Car  No.  '<■ — Sfjorl-i:  \  panorama  o.  the 
.-pC'tting  Ame.'-icaii  i.^  heui.  pai  tlupimt  and 
spectator,  bcenes,  arcifacts  aiid  81m  cil|>3 
from  ft  sports  lovmg  country  include  i> 
..print iiij;  Jesse  Oivens,  Secretariat  ronipini.' 
to  victory  and  Babe  Riiiii  lipiting  a  home 
run. 

Cur  No.  ff—Pt-forf'ting  A/t-:  A  montage 
'-t  Amfrican  talent  through  vRU.Ievine,  Hol- 
i;,\\C>od,  radio  and  teletlsion  and  the  Broad- 
way stai^e;  the  soiincts  c>f  entorta.uii.eat  ironi 
televlsio;!.  tci  vf.tide\tHe,  prc-Mde  ;»  mi-....ical 
i-'iickrtrop  tor  thiii  dramatic  part  <■.  America 
C'jr  No,  ^—F!nr  Arts:  A  gallery  ot  American 
pi mM.ugs  and  sculpture  reflcctin-^  the  evolu- 
uc'U  cii  American  society.  Piicelcvs  paint infis 
iv.d  sciUpUu'6  v.'ill  capture  Use  look  ot  oiu 
fo.intry  In  I8ti»  ctntmy  pouraiuire  throi'th 
1  extern  laiidscape 

Cw  No.  to—Confliot  d  Ri:<oht*,o-it:  A  dra- 
icia'ic  porfaya!  of  five  events  in  Ataencan 
histor.  wnlch  lune  tested  the  fiber  of  our 
system  from  which  AmeilcAus  have  emetiiert 
•  Totiter  ana  nn.'e  unified.  President  Lin- 
c-oln's  .'•s.sas.sii.ation  and  Pre.siden.i  RcKJ-seveU'.- 
economic  strife  u.U  help  pc.rtra,\  the  abi;;!-. 
"t  peace  to  grow. 

Show  C(i.>e.  Cars:  The  flrsl  of  t.ro  glass  en- 
closed di-splay  car.s  deal  with  tr..:i.s;.ortatio.. 
Huct  co'itaitii,  a  series  of  wheeled'  vehicle^ 
lending  additional  testimony  to  American 
t>rogress  The  second  car  contains  the  Free- 
dom Bell  which  is  twice  the  si/e  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  and  uhl  iyv  built  thioufai  suj- 
:>orr  of  the  A-nierican  Legion  on  behali  oi  t lu- 
nation's children. 

Oiit-Ulp  the  Vrcffh,,;  T'oin'  Moving 
through  coinnuinitles  In  which  ihcre  is  no 
scheduled  stop,  the  Train  will  travel  slowly 
along  so  that  commuters  gathered  b7  th«> 
:-.ide  01  the  tracki  wui  at  iea.st  feel  Hie  e\cire- 
nient  of  the  rrnii!. 

Tlie  two  glasa-enclosed  dLsplay  cur^  fea- 
tiTittg  developments  in  transportation  and 
the  Freedom  Bell,  will  l)e  plainly  visible 
from  track-siae  Each  o:  the  other  exhibit 
cars  will  have  four  giant  wlnttows.  The 
twenty  pairs  of  windows  are  dedicated  to  a 
decade  in  the  nation's  200  vear  history.  At 
each  scheduled  stop,  a  sta£;n  will  be  set  up 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  waiting  crowds 
and  for  local  celebrtlous  and  ceremonies 
Local  organizations  such  h.s  cultural,  enter- 
ta-mneni,  muistcal  and  hlstoiicul  groups  ore 
currently  working  with  tire  Koinidftt;f,„  to 
set  up  displays. 

Hiitoriccil  Aiiifact:-:  A  blue  ribbon  com- 
mittee of  consultants  has  been  formed  to 
advise  the  Foundation  what  should  be  fea- 
tured about  the  train  The  p;.nel  Inoiudes: 
Oliver  Jansen.  Editor,  American  Herllnge 
Magazine;  Dr.  MUtou  Klein,  Professor  of 
American  Hu-tcry,  University  of  Tennessee; 
D-     Joshna    Taylor.    Naii-ainl    Director    0° 
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Fine  Arts;  Dr.  Beit.f.ra  Finn  Curator,  Dn- 
ifriou  ot  tlectilcity  and  Nuclear  Energy, 
Smlth.sonian  InstituK-,  Museum  of  History 
.itid  Technology;  and  Curt  Gov  dy.  NBC  -TV 
tports,  and  others. 

Working  In  conjiuictlou  wltii  cigi.nlza- 
tiotis  siKli  a.s  the  National  Archives,  ttie  Ni- 
tiona!  Aeronautic  and  Space  Administration 
find  the  Siiiiih.sonian  InstUute,  the  Founda- 
tion has  received  numerous  coniniitment.s 
for  artifacts  .<-uch  as  Benlamm  Frankiin'.s 
oralt  c«i  the  Articles  of  Conledoration,  Oeu;i,e 
Washington's  copy  of  the  Constitution,  Dt  lit- 
ware's  ratiflcation  01  the  Bill  of  RignU  nu  ,,;. 
rock  and  tat.e.  tie  fnx  Bible  printed  in  1:  e 
Unii.C'd  .'States 

More  than  ."i.'ifi  of  (he.^e  hisK.rical  docu- 
ments and  nu-moiaiillih  <c>llccied  from  mu- 
seums, historical  societies  and  indniduaLs 
iluoughout  Ihe  United  Stiiies,  will  reflect 
Anienci.n  aclaeveinents  in  nearly  every  a**- 
pecf  ol  liie. 

The  Frec(iov>  BvU:  The  m.'-i.tf.,-  e'chlbU  c>ti 
the  Americaii  Fteedotn  Tram  is  the  Freedom 
p.  -'1.  Tne  Freehcm  Bell  will  be  twice  the  sl/e 
f'f  the  Liberty  Bel!  in  honor  of  the  country'.- 
300th  bi;  tlKlii.',.  The  American  Legion,  in  be- 
half 01  the  n:;tion's  children,  will  donate 
funds  nete-saiy  to  build  and  e^^hibit  the 
Pncaoui  Bell,  fae  Found:.;  ion  i^  e.KpIonng 
w  perniinent  e.vhiijiiion  s!u-  for  the  Fretdvu 
Bell  m  the  iiatlon's  Capitol, 

Srih.itti:  To  j;uarantee  both  the  Frceaon. 
Train  and  the  hi.slorlcal  artiiacts  and  docii- 
meiit  ,-tboa>-d  the  train,  p  sophisticated  envl- 
vonmeiital  and  .seci'vuy  pmiectton  systeii: 
has  been  designed. 

Athn'sf^ion  and  !\It>"o<ih,l'ti  'lukets  wili 
be  priced  r.t  $2.00  for  adults  and  5il  00  lor 
children.  A  portion  of  the  advance  ticket 
sates  in  each  loc.-ite  will  be  returned  tr.  ti* 
cKy  for  local  bicentenniril  activities. 

Qunlity  sonvenir.s  ol  the  Amernau  Frte- 
aoui  Tram  v  iii  be  f.vai'iitile  for  piuchfse 
» rack-side 

Tiic  Pieit'-ihlf  E.ifi-ess:  The  logi.stlc.-i  in- 
vc'lved  wtth  the  American  Freedom  Trfin  are 
so  coinple.K  that  it  wa,s  neces.-ary  to  run  a 
prciin-.inary  train  ai  ross  the  UnUed  States 
in  1074  to  ccxirdmate  the  advanced  plan- 
ning. The  red,  white  and  blue  Preamijle  E\- 
pre.s,s  leit  B(ist..u  on  juiy  ft,  1974  and  visited 
many  ol  the  display  .sigiu.s.  Alxiaid  the  Pre- 
funble  Express  was  a  group  ol  specialists  who 
investigated  track  conditions,  display  sights, 
secatity  plans  and  local  and  State  activities 
planned  around  the  Bicentennial,  Those  spe- 
cialist.^ arc  developing  final  Freedom  Train 
fi'ans 

Anhnr  Sti',ale(tn  said  that  the  Freedom 
Traill  Foundation  is  pre.seiitly  negotiating  to 
turn  over  t!ie  Train  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute lotlowlng  the  18-month  lonrnev 
througu  the  lorly-eight  states  and  possibly 
H.'  vail,  Ainsi;;,,  [itui  Euro))e. 


(.  \S  I  (  H  \NCE  TO  SAVK  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  I  He:  HOUSE  OF  RBPRE-SENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lu  recent 
tuiy.s  man.v  public  officials  have  been  seek- 
ing ways  to  place  the  blame  for  the  less 
of  South  Vietnam.  Few  have  been  giving 
public  voice  to  what  possibilities  may 
exist  toward  sa'.ing  Vietnam  from  the 
Communists. 

One  of  the  best  estimates  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  salvation  of  South  Vietnam 
appeared  this  week  In  Human  Events, 
and  I  Include  it  at  this  point  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  my  colleagues; 
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L*&T  Cu^Jict  To  SAVt  So';au  Vietnam 

Ihe  news  from  Vietnam  over  the  past  two 
u  e«ks  is  enough  to  tew  at  the  ha^rt  of  every 
persoQ,  dove  or  hawk,  who  has  an  ounce  of 
human  ctnnpassiou  or  of  concern  fo»  the 
.survival  of  freedom.  The  sight  of  the  end- 
le.sf  stream  of  hungry,  desperate  refugees, 
ileelng  from  Vat  Communists  with  what  little 
they  could  carry  on  their  bac'K,  has  brought 
a'jout,  an  unprecedented  outpouring  of  pub- 
h.-  ir.ierest  and  concen.  Relief  agencies  and 
g,  >verntjlent  offices  are  beiijg  aooded  by  phone 
ca:i;i  from  private  cii,l2ens,  eager  to  help. 

In  the  old  days.  It  used  to  be  fashionable 
t.-v  argue  that  the  refugees  always  moved  from 
the  areas  under  Commxinlst  control  to  the 
areas  under  American  control  not  be- 
ca'ass  they  opposed  the  Communlats,  you 
understand,  hut  because  this  was  the  only 
way  they  could  get  av  ay  from  the  American 
bombing.  But  today  there  Is  no  American 
bombmg  la  Vietnam — there  Is  hardly  any 
bombing  at,  all — and  curiously  enough  the 
refugees  are  still  fleeing  South,  toward  the 
lighting,  toward,  most  likely,  the  loemg  side. 
It  is  i.ow  clear  teyond  the  smallest  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  they  are  impelled  by  their 
terror  of  communi.sm — a  terror  torne  of  in- 
tlmat.e  per,sonal  knowledge  of  what  Commu- 
nist control  has  meant  In  tho"^  parts  of 
Vietnam,  such  as  Hue,  which  have  previously 
foileii    under   Red    domination. 

Opponenus  of  military  aid  to  Uie  Saigon 
go\ermr.ent  are  now  saying  that  we  ought  to 
Qo  scmethhig  about  the  plight  of  the 
refugee.s.  With  the  exception  of  those  who 
have  always  favored  a  Communist  victory, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  concern  is 
genuine.  But  they  are  not  prepared  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  if  the  dykes  give  way  com- 
pletely— if  the  flood  of  communism  engulfs 
the  whole  of  South  Vietnam — we  will  tje  con- 
froiued  with  a  refugee  problem  of  such  stag- 
gering dimensions  that  it  wiU  be.  impossible 
to  find  a  .solution  f&r  it.  How  do  you  transport 
a  nation  of  17  million  people  to  sanci,uarles? 
Who  Is  going  to  talce  them? 

In  truih.  the  huge  waves  of  refujjees,  over 
one  million  by  common  estimate.  Is  the  prod- 
ui;t  of  a  congressional  policy  that  for  several 
years  has  undermined  the  Bouth  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  and  Induced  President  Thleu  to 
issue  the  hasty — and  eventually  disastrous — 
withdrawal  order. 

We  have  created  the  humanitarian  problem 
because  Congress,  first,  deprived  the  execu- 
tive In  the  summer  of  1973  of  the  authority 
to  relnuoduce  U.S.  B-52s  Into  the  fighting, 
our  major  ace  in  the  hcxle  to  prevent  massive 
violations  of  the  Paris  peace  accords.  As  the 
British  military  expert  Sir  Robert  Thompson 
explains,  just  the  threat  of  using  the  B-62'8 
would  have  deterred  tlie  currefnt  Hanoi  offen- 
sive. 

Tnls  massive  humanitarian  problem  was 
also  created  because  Congress,  deliberately 
and  sy.stematlcally,  deprived  the  South  Viet- 
namese of  the  fuel  and  ammunition  they  des- 
perately needed  to  maintain  control  of  the 
territory  they  held  after  the  cease-fire. 

It  is  conceded  by  one  and  all  that  the 
poorly  executed  withdrawals  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  from  the  Central  Highlands  and 
the  north  directly  led  to  their  present,  awful 
predicament.  But  it  la  equally  true  that 
President  Thleu  would  not  have  felt  con- 
strained to  Issue  his  withdrawal  orders  if  the 
U.S.  Congress  had  supplied  his  country  with 
the  wherewithal  we  pledged  to  give  under  the 
terms  of  the  Paris  accords. 

Moreover,  virtually  every  knowledgeable 
military  man— including  President  Ford's 
own  emissary  to  Saigon,  Gen.  Weyand — be- 
lieves that  President  Thleu's  efforts  to  execute 
a  strategic  retreat  were  essential  because  of 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  give  Saigon  the 
neces-^ary  military  support. 

No  one  can  honestly  say  that  the  ammuni- 
1 1on  and  fuel  shortages  weren't  grave  enough 
to  require  a  strategic  retreat.  And  no  one  can 
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say  that  there  weren't  serious  warnings  that 
the  shortages  might  lead  to  the  cat^aatrophe 
tliat  we  now  face. 

When  the  AmerieaB  Ccmservativo  Union's 
Executive  Director  Jim  Roberts  visited  South 
Vietnam  last  fall,  be  wrote  a  telling— and 
prophetic — pamphlet  spelling  out  the  dlsa.s- 
trous  effects  of  the  aid  cutbacks.  As  Roberts, 
a  former  naval  officer,  who  served  aboard  a 
destroyer  stationed  off  Vietnam,  stated  in 
his  report : 

"One  of  the  greatest  Ironies  of  the  .situation 
is  the  status  of  the  air  force,  which  p()sse».ses 
1.800  aircraft  bequeathed  to  Saigon  in  the 
Vietnamlzatlon  program  and  which  i.-; 
manned  by  a  highly  professional  corps  of 
pilots  and  technicians,  most  of  whom  were 
trained  in  the  United  State.s.  Eecuuse  of  the 
shortage  of  fuel,  ordnance  and  spare  parts, 
mcst  of  those  aircraft  are  grounded.  Also,  as 
a  resTilt  of  shortages,  air  reconnaissance  U 
limited  to  situations  in  which  the  enemy  is 
actually  engaged;  fighters  are  limited  to  close 
tactical  support  operations  and  even  then  are 
deployed  sparingly;  helicopters  can  no  longer 
be  used  to  shift  troops  and  are  limited  to 
medevac  operations. 

"The  effects  of  the  aid  cuniack  ere  every- 
where evident.  For  the  lirst  year  and  a  quar- 
ter followmg  the  cease-fire  the  ARVN  troops 
were  able  to  hold  their  territory  and  outposts. 
In  the  last  two  months  as  a  resuit  of  inadc- 
qtiate  Bupplies,  they  have  withdrawn  from 
dozens  of  outposts.  Dozeus  of  other  ouiposts 
have  been  overrun.  (While  we  were  in  Viet- 
nam, Chung  Nghla,  a  large  outpost  111  the 
mountams  of  MR  U,  was  captured  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  following  a  12-hoiir  tclge 
in  v.hich  the  defenders  were  hit  by  an  esti- 
maied  9,01X)  mortar  rounds. ) 

"The  North  Viemamesc,  meanwhile,  have 
not  been  suftering  from  a  smuiar  aid  cut- 
back. Workmg  full  steam,  they  have  im- 
proved and  enlarged  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
network  that  runs  south  through  Laos  and 
Cam'oodia  and  the  wesi,em  tjorucr  ol  South 
Vietnam.  A  good  portion  of  the  road  is  now 
paved  and  a  spidert^eb  network  of  lateral 
r.>ads  toward  tha  coast  has  tieen  ccnstructed. 
An  oil  pipeline  has  also  been  constructed  ali 
the  way  down  to  MR  III  to  accommodate 
the  fleets  of  trucks  and  tanks  that  have  been 
sent  south. 

"Supplies  now  come  south  in  a  never-^^.id- 
ing  stream  for  use  In  the  present  mini-o.Tcn- 
siv©  and  for  the  growmg  stockpile.  Before  the 
cease-fire  almost  half  the  supplies  were  de- 
stroyed en  route  by  U.S.  air  power,  but  vir- 
tually all  of  them  reach  their  destination 
now.  Thus,  although  military  aid  from  China 
and  the  USSR  has  been  decreased  In  the  last 
year,  the  amount  of  material  actually  reach- 
ing the  South  is  considerably  greater. 

"Flushed  with  material,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  Increased  the  pressure  on  the 
ARVN  forces.  Dally  sporadic  fighting  flares 
throughout  the  country;  daily  convulsive 
spurts  of  refugees  abandon  their  homes; 
daUy  the  shipments  of  flag-draped  coffins  ar- 
rive at  the  National  Cemetery  outside  Saigon; 
dally  the  North  Vietnamese  stockpUes  grow 
In  the  South  while  Saigon's  stockpiles 
dwindle. 

"Estimates  are  that  within  sU  montns  at 
the  most  the  North  Vietnamese  will  be  able  to 
mount  a  '72-etyIe  offensive  and  sustain  it  In- 
definitely. ARVN  i«  estimated  to  have  stock- 
piles adequate  to  meet  this  type  of  offen- 
sive for  a  month  at  most." 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  aid  cutbacks — as  President  Pord  has 
feebly  tried  to  say — have  been  instrumental 
to  the  unravelling  of  the  South  Vletnomrse 
defenses. 

The  question  Is,  of  course,  what  do  we  do 
now,  If  anything?  Can  South  Vietnam  still 
be  saved?  While  Sir  Robert's  outl.xik  Is  any- 
thlnk  but  bright,  a  number  of  other  mili- 
tary experts  believe  it  Is  still  po.-.sl'ole,  in- 
cluding MaJ.  Gen.  John  Mumy.  U.S.A.,  Ret. 
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who  was  ihe  .senior  i;eueral  oilicev  represent- 
ing the  Dti^eBse  Deparlonent  in  Vietnam 
from  tlw  beginning  of  ibe  cease-fire  until 
Augu  t  1974.  He  belVeved  the  South  Viet- 
na^iufse  c'ill  have  tlie  capacity  to  hold  Sai- 
goui  a<id  the  Delta,  the  capital  and  the  rice 
bowi.  Moreover,  by  iiolding  ou  to  Saigon  and 
the  are^  southward,  the  Souih  Vietnamese 
government  wnuld  siill  couuol  the  majority 
of  the  country's  populace. 

But  10  m.Unta;n  eontrol.  S»)uth  Vietnam 
ii2eds  immediate  U.S.  help.  10  bolster  sag- 
ging morale,  U  nothing  els*.  President  Ford, 
accord  Lug  10  a  niunber  of  oaUitary  experts, 
should  call  lor  renewed  l>oinblng  authoriiy. 
and  there  are  some  who  believe  he  could, 
wiihout  going  to  Cougress,  re-mine  Hai- 
phong, 

Instead  of  main'  aiuing  aii  alni06L  bland 
pciiure,  lie  must  try  to  galvanize  thi^  ojun- 
iry  and  tlse  Congress  Into  restoring  aid.  but 
this  will  take  full-scale  lobbying  en  his  part. 
Diplomatically,  he  could  (hreaten  both  the 
tf<5viei.  Union  and  Red  China,  Hanoi's  major 
buppliers,  with  economic  and  other  reprisals. 
AdmittDd'iV,  the  hour  is  late,  but  so  far  the 
Prp^,ideut  ha.5  failed  to  communicate  to  the 
.\merlcan  people  the  extreme  Impcrtance  of 
ihe  survival  oi  Indochina,  !ree  from  Com- 
munist conuol. 

The  salgon  government,  of  course,  has 
much  to  do  on  its  own  to  .salvage  Its  present 
plight.  Becaui^e  of  his  strategic  blimder. 
President  Thleu,  in  order  to  re-establish  con- 
fidence in  the  government,  should  appoint 
a  supr:!mf  military  commauder  of  auques- 
tioiicd  inii'grity  aiid  brilliance. 

No  one  ijeuer  fits  this  dCajrlpUcn  than 
Gi  11.  Truong,  recent  ccuiminder  of  I  Corps, 
\\ho  asked  to  be  permitted  to  defend  Hue, 
and  tendered  his  resignation  when  Thleu 
o".lered  him  10  withdraw  wi'..hout  a  fight. 
Tfuong  Is  univeriaHy  rated  the  most  effective 
general  in  the  South  Vie'..namess  Army,  and 
becau.-.e  iie  never  dabbled  ui  pclitica.  there 
is  every  reason  to  balieve  that  his  appouit- 
ineni  would  be  hailed  lu  all  iectors  of  the 
armed  lorces  and  by  all  maje.r  f.£nclencies  lu 
the  Vietnamese  political  spttU'um. 

T!i©  South  Vietnanic-e  Army  and  the  peo- 
ple mu->t  also  lake  a  heroic  stand,  to  show 
r^ie  vorld  Rnd  the  United  States  th;'y  .^tiU 
liuve  the  will  to  deiend  ihem-selves.  A  lot  of 
people,  it  Is  tiue,  are  saying  that  it  Is  too 
lai«  to  do  anything.  For  these  people,  t'le 
spirit  of  Valley  Forge  is,  apparently,  a  story- 
oooK  affair  that  has  no  relevance  to  events. 
Admittedly,  it  may  require  a  near  miracle 
to  ttiru  the  tide  ol  battle.  But  military  mira- 
cles have  taken  place,  even  lu  modern  time.s 
and  even  wiien  the  opposing  forces  .have 
been  Commuuiit.  One  such  miracle,  which 
the  plight  of  Saigon  now  rails  to  mhid,  was 
the  battle  of  the  Vistula  in  1920.  in  which 
the  Pole.s,  fighting  wiih  their  backs  at  the 
gates  to  Warsaw,  threw  back  the  mighty  Red 
Army  under  the  leadership  of  Marshals  Tuk- 
hachevsky  and  Budenny. 

In  the  summer  of  1920,  liaving  destroyed 
all  military  opposition  La  the  Soviet  Union 
and  having  consolidated  their  own  power, 
the  Bolshsviks  mobilized  their  forces  for  the 
Invasion  of  Poland.  Initially,  they  e«M»lly 
overpowered  the  Poles  and  hjflicted  heavy 
losses  on  them. 

The  Wc.stern  military  advisers  looked  at  the 
.situation  and  found  It  vU-tually  hopeless. 
Gen.  Weygand  of  the  French  mission — an 
able  and  courageoiw  soldier — told  Marshal 
PUsudsXl,  the  Polish  eommancter,  tliat  War- 
saw could  not  be  defended,  and  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Marshal  that  he  withdraw  hw 
forces  to  Posman. 

Pilsudski  refused  to  buy  this  advlee.  In- 
stead, he  regrouped  and  re-equtppe<i  the  Pot- 
Ish  units  that  had  escaped  from  ttie  Red 
Army  after  suffering  grievous  Uksaes  in  pre- 
vious battles,  and  he  started  moblUzlng — in 
Xoiu-  weeks'  time — a  volunteer  army  of  stu- 
dents, workers  and  peasants. 

In  mid-August  tlie  Red  Army,  confident  ot 
.filial  victory,  reached  the  suburbs  of  War- 
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«av.'.  On  U-.f  enst  bank  ol  the  Vli-tula  River 

•.hpy  were  met  bj'  a  blocking  force  consisting 

nf    Pi'.iud.'kis    volimteer    units.    While    the 

■Jlwkiu^  forre  lielcJ  the  main  Bolshevik  army. 

Pi!=:iidski.   using  severa'.   uivLslons  of  baUle- 

►ja-riened      veterrtrvj       i-:roapc-cl      and      re- 

(•ciuipped.    exeoiK^jd    .i    iiMllia'it    oui  Banking 

'JianpMver    /rom    suMrh    tt>    nr-rth.    Finding 

theni.'ehea  under  lire  from  biith  sidt-<  aiid  cur 

•If  Jmm  their  re.ir  unit',  the  BolshOMk  army 

broke  in  panic   Thousands  uvere  killed,  mar.y 

il)oiispnds   in  ire   were  raptured — and   those 

wlio  managed  to  escape  lied  ft'ros:^  the  border 

into  East  Pr\i«si.i,  whore  thev  were  interned. 

Thf  route  of  the  Bo:--<hevjk  Uuaders  was 

co:r,p!eted  a  short  while  later,  when  the  Pol- 

i"h   cavalry   divi>R)n,s   declslvelj    de'eated   h 

S5\ifi  cavalry  army  under  A'.i^hal  Budeany 

nt-  Zamosc  In  ^-)uthprn  Pol.ind. 

Tills  miracle  could  not  have  happeaed  it 
France.  l:i  parflcular,  had  not  pr(<vided  Pu- 
Innd  with  generous  quantitle.-,  of  weapon> 
and  ammunition  And  it  coiild  uoi  have  hap- 
pened without  'he  in.'»pirational  Uadershi,r> 
of  Marshal  Pilsiidskl.  And  heroin  Ilea  a  for- 
mula that  has  direct  applica' iou  to  the  pre- 
ent  situation  In  Vietnam. 

LUe  Prance,  the  US  must  nipply  the  nec- 
eviary  aid  Like  Poland,  South  \'ie' nam  mu.-t 
once  again  bravely  Htaud  up  to  the  enemy 
There  Is  no  question  that  Socth  Vietnam  hiio 
tlie  capacity  to  face  it.s  dcad'v  U>e  with  qf-me 
courage.  Up  unrn  President  Tliieu  ordered 
the  hastily  c■>ncei^t■d  strategic  retreat  three 
^.ceks  a^'o.  the  South  V'lernainese.  acrordme 
•o  both  hawks  and  doves,  fovujht  extremely 
•■"•ell  a^'aiust  Hanor.s  armv  Even  Pep.  Pui'l 
(Pete)  Mccnskcy  (R  -Calif.),  the  dovish  e--- • 
Marine  who  lias  been  a  relentless  critic  ot 
South  Vletn-im'^  military  caphi  ity,  acknowl- 
edged as  much  in  his  March  report  following 
>'is  Vietnam  vlsi*. 

'  From  our  own  evaIn,'<1ton  of  variouj.  bat- 
tles fought  duri!!'.;  ['JH  and  early  1975,"  Mc- 
Closkey  wTf'te  "we  icoepr  the  ambasstidor's 
'•Vrtluaflui  of  the  Vletnarne.-e  Armed  Forces 
(RVNAF'sl  perlormanoe  In  January  1976: 
■RVNAF  can  stand  up  to  the  NVA'VC.  has 
been  doing  so  counirv«(d»  ,  ncqiilttiiiK  ir- 
sell  well  •  •• 

It  can  do  so  a^'iiii  Anrt  it  tiesperately  noed-s 
Americnn  help 
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Mr.  BROW>!  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Sv-eaker.  re- 
cently several  edtrorirtl>  ftom  leadins 
newspapers  in  thib  country  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  concerning  the 
work  of  the  US.  Railway  Association 
and  Its  "preliminary  ^yi.tem  plan"  for 
ConRail.  With  the  thoui;ht  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  these  editorials  inter- 
esting, I  ask  that  they  be  piintfd  In  tin 
Record  at  this  point: 

(From  the  Chlc.igo  Tr;i".i:  t .  M,,r,  4.  UiTf.i 
Thl  Pl.\n  To  Alt.  HMLiio\bi, 

The  United  States  Railway  A;--soc-!ation  ha.- 
produced  a  maoslve.  two-volume  plan  to  save 
portions  of  the  Pena  Centjai  and  i-lx  other 
bankrupt  railroads  Tlte  proposal  is  a  step  lu 
the  right  direction  In  that  It  aini.s  at  restor- 
ing to  profitability  the  surtmnt;  parts  of 
those  lines. 

It  U  sure  to  be  coutiover-ial  A  pUm  which 
fiivlslons  abandoning  6.200  mile.?  of  the 
21500-mlle  system  cannot  escape  criticism 
Even  communities  which  a(,'ree  lu  theory  thar 
railroads  cannot  forever  operate  unprofitable 
branch  lines  may  rise  In  fury  when  they  find 
t'.at  titefr  branch  line  hu.s  been  chosen  for 
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oblivion    Fortttnatelv    pt>sslble  remedi's  are 
pi-ovided  for  such  communities 

In  any  event,  the  Penn  Ceutril  cnnr.ot 
stumble  on  much  longer  and  the  problem 
on  some  other  lines  is  alma^r  aa  acute.  And 
s'.i'ce  these  crippled  lines  serve  the  nation's 
n.dusirial  heartland,  their  disappearance.s 
vi>uld  be  an  intolerable  disaster. 

The  agency  has  probably  produced  tlie  bi  st 
prr.gram  it  could  by  the  Feb  26  deadline  It 
iiOLs.  after  aU.  seek  to  a\oid  natlonallzatioa 
lu  fact,  said  USRA  Chairn.:in  .^rlhur  D 
!-ewis.  it  oflero  "the  only  \\u\  '  to  do  .-o 
Ponratl.  the  entity  which  ts  to  operate  the 
s'.irvivlng  mileage,  is  to  be  a  privately  owned, 
prolit-maklng  oraanl/ation.  and.  while  per- 
haps the  hope  IS  opumistic  tVic  mm  i.s  as  it 
should  lie. 

Privnte  enterprise  Is  u  more  efficient  oper- 
ator in  most  areas  than  is  the  government 
Tne  i-ailroads  are  in  trouble  now  hu^'ely  be- 
c..i,.se  they  have  not  been  able  to  operate  a- 
true  free  enterprise  institutions— they  have 
been  saddled  with  Brovfrnmet\t-tnipo.-*rt  rate 
structures  and  have  been  prevented  (roro 
nbanUonur-  !lnes  that  were  no  longer  profita- 
ble. Ill  addition,  their  competitors — buses. 
rruck.-^.  planes,  and  baryes— Unve  used  pub- 
licly &ubsid./ed  righl---of-way  or  terniitiiiLs. 
Perhaps  tlie  blggl■^t  and  nio.^r  immediate 
n. utter  laised  in  the  report  involves  track- 
af;c  So  ma.ssiv"  are  the  track-restoration 
needs  ol  th.e  battered  lines  that  the  repor' 
talk.',  ot  a  r.ew  entity,  ciilled  Contac  to  own 
ihe  righti-ol-wav.  truckage,  and  sinulfr  fa- 
nii'les  and  vo  wrestle  with  the  problem  oi 
rf.->rorii,e  both.  Whether  thi-  aKency  ^hcpuld 
i-.e  publicly  or  privatelv  owned  the  USRA 
leai'cs  for  consideration. 

'.:yRA  envisions  a  U-vcar,  85  billion  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  tracks  and  faciUtic*.  The 
ngure  is  so  staggerhig.  i.nd  t.o  much  ot  the 
money  would  have  to  come  from  th.e  g  nein- 
meat,  that  Confac  might  have  to  l>e  pub- 
licly-owned, with  Conrail  paying  user.^  lee- 
to  it.  Another  argument  lor  public  ouner- 
oiiip  IS  tnat  it  would  put  r.illroad^  on  a  more 
ne;«rly  equal  bh.~is  wnh  their  i  otiipetttors 
V.  i:h  regard  to  righi-ot-wuy  ct>sts. 

Whatever  the  decision.  i1k-  need  to  improve 
trackage  is  so  greai  as  to  approxlmote  a 
ivartirne  emertiencv.  Periiap--  only  the  gin - 
ernment  ha.'-  the  resources  and  pouer  to  cope 
with  all  the  problems  In  rail  repair.  There 
18  a  limit  on  rail  manufacturing  capacity 
rail  welding  capacMy.  and  Tii'un-d  Iratk 
maiuK-nance  per.^onnel.  These  Imui.itioi.s 
caused  the  USRA  to  stretch  the  rail  repair 
program  c>ver  14  year.-. 

These  estimates  ol  iinie  gener;ii;y  tun.  out 
to  be  opt'inustir.  and,  besides,  months  win 
pa.ss  betore  the  Ut'RA  submits  Its  hnal  report 
to  Congress  and  more  motitli.-.  beioie  Conyre-^s 
fcts.  This  makes  >peed  all  the  more  important 
.vherever  it  is  po.-sible.  Track  rfistoratioii 
should  not  liave  to  wail  even  14  years.  The 
urst  goal  should  be  to  cut  red  tape  so  that 
work  can  begin  now  on  the  IS.dOO  miles  that 
'.eem  likely  to  be  retained  a«  ti  ,.  new  s'  .leni. 
burely  that  is  v.-lthin  reisch. 

(Fro'.n  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar  1 1  i;>7o) 
The  R.'Mlp.o.\:>s.'  Fc-it'p.F 

As  a  plan  for  salvajrlng  the  bankri'tiJ 
Northeast  railroads,  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Association  otters  a  l,14«-p:ige.  twu- 
voluiTie  dratf.  It.s  most  significant  concept 
■seems  to  be  something  called  ConFac. 

CoaFac  stands  tor  Coi.solidated  Facilities 
Corp.,  suggested  in  the  plan  as  a  potential 
owner  ol  railroad  rights  ot  way  and  "struc- 
tures"— rail.'',  crosstles,  switches,  and  the 
like.  ConFac  would  be ''governnieiit  ouned 
and  thus  government  would  acquire  and 
maintain  rail  highways  much  as  it  owns  and 
ni;.intalns  cc-ncreie  liight^a\.->.  airports  and 
air  trartic  systems  and  waterway  lacililies. 
Pruate  raJiciads,  principally  the  new  Con- 
Rail  to  be  formed  out  of  the  baiikrupis.  could 
use  these  latililies  Lit  return  for  a  luser  lee 
Just  as  truckers  pu\  a  weight  (fx,  nlrlne^ 
hi'idii..;  fees. en. 
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We  do  no;  set  ConFac  n-  opening  the  wny 
to  H  bright  future  for  the  rail  industry.  All 
Northeast  rail  plans  at  this  stage  are,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  Hobsons  choices 
made  necessary  by  years  of  politicized  federal 
and  state  regulation,  which  has  Imposed  cost- 
ly cross-subsidization  of  uneconomic  rati 
services,  inhibited  adaptations  to  changing 
conditions,  brought  about  deferrals  of  main- 
tenance and,  hnally,  bankruptcv  oi  a  vi.al 
ser\  Ice. 

But  in  tliat  c.mte.Kt.  Couf\,n  ],■.•,  one 
beauty.  To  wit.  eovernment  would  acquii-e 
direct  responsibilities  in  railroad iii^'.  whereas 
in  the  past  it  has  dictated  to  the  private 
railroads  without  acceptlmr  re.spousibilitv.  if 
pri'.ale  rail  Compunles  meroly  became  liser.s 
of  a  public  system,  ui  the  way  that  private 
iruOrers  u.se  the  highways,  the  cost  base.=  ol 
various  trnnvportation  modes  would  seem- 
ingly be  more  competitive.  And  this  would 
otter  a  soimder  ba-e  for  demanding  more 
competition,  and  less  ledeial  rate  and  service 
regulation,  among  <  atners  of  whatever  trans- 
portation mode. 

There  is  something  to  be  .said  for  lir.Mng  [,'1 
transport  II ion  companies  as  operators  and 
let'lna  tliem  charge  whatever  the  market  tor 
the  service  dlc'ates  Inat  wr.y.  .shippers  and 
the  nation  would  be  on  the  way  toward  [jet- 
t:i.g  the  maximum  efPi  lencles  of  each  mode 
Now  this  idea  is  of  course  a  lot  prettier 
•11  concept  than  it  niighl  prove  to  be  in  prac- 
tice. Given  th'.'  present  phy.-icul  state  of  the 
Notlhe.ist  road  .  ConFac  would  have  to  issre 
M-cmities  no;  only  to  acquire  but  also  to 
reliabllitate  them.  Oovernmen.  borrowing  j.-- 
ulreaUy  dangerously  swolieti. 

If  CoiiFac's  debt  Is  to  be  ' iquid.it eii  o\cr 
some  reasonable  period,  as  it  .-liould  be.  its 
initial  amoiti/atiou  costs  might  run  up  il> 
tt-ser  fees.  This  might  throw  st  II  more  bu.-,i- 
ness  tr>  trucks  or  barges  before  rail  operator^ 
could  start  offMiiv  Mie  natural  ad\  :intR_;i.s  c>f 
tbt"  rail  mode 

More  seriously,  if  CoiFac  lock  over  onlv 
the  biiiil-.rupt  f«ci!lties,  competitive  line- 
that  still  own  llieirown  facilities --the  Che.--- 
sie  and  Norfolk  and  Wt-steni  prunaiilv— 
might  be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  (n 
the  new  ConRail  lliat,  of  course,  will  be  ;•. 
pri>blem  with  almost  any  Northeast  rail  plan. 
FiiiHlly,  there  is  the  natural  problem  ot 
ixpanduig  govemmeiit  ownership  of  once- 
PiUaie  property.  It  is  easy  enough  to  fear 
that  tilts  prcKess  would  not  end  until  not 
only  rail  facilities  but  rail  operations  weie 
In  government  hands.  The  government's  one 
venture  into  rail  operations — Arntrak — .shows 
what  can  happen.  It  Is  carr.ving  passenger- 
on  some  lines  at  inanv  times  what  It  recovers 
In  lares  but  Is  yet  under  congrcv-sional  pres- 
'-ures  to  rerain  or  expand  such  service-.  Its 
cifficits  multiply 

We're  not  sure  the  reverse  process,  with 
the  government  getting  into  lacilities  but 
not  operations,  will  work  any  better  politi- 
cally Tlie  experience  with  the  airlines  ts 
onlv  .so-so  In  that  respect.  But  we  are  sure 
that  transportation  badly  needs  greater 
power  to  adapt  to  new  needj-  and  possibilities 
and  should  be  put  under  greater  competitive 
pre.ssure  to  that  end.  We  also  are  reasonably 
.Mire  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Ihe  gov- 
prnnient  will  become  more  directly  Involveti 
In  the  railroads.  ConFac  Is  a  Hob.son's  choice 
but  it  liitiv  be  'lie  besi  Hob -on  ha-  availebk- 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Mainland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  April  8.  nvM-Vj>  the  anniver.'iary  of 
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the  Allied  liberation  of  Hilici'".,  concen- 
tration camp.s.  George  V/ill.  in  today's 
Washinnston  Post,  Identifies  a  niunber  of 
tlie  implications  of  the  holocau.st  that 
we  should  remember  so  that  snch  events 
never  reoccur.  I  am  taking  this  opportu- 
nity tOElvarc  Mr.  vViil's  ob.i^ervatlons  with 
my  colleagues. 

Tlie  text  of  Mr.  Will's  column  foJ'ov  s: 

Rt.MEMBl.RlNG     BUCHEMV.'M  I) 

(By  George  F.  'Will) 
Elie  W'lesel,  the  novelist,  was  a  youuH  hoy 
when  he.  his  parents,  baby  sister  and  other 
relatives  were  deported  from  Hungary  to 
Auschwitz.  His  mother,  sister  and  other  rel- 
atives died  there,  and  he  and  his  father  were 
moved  to  Buchenwald.  where  his  father  died 
shortly  before  the  Americans  arrived. 

In  Wie.sel's  autobiographical  novel, 
"Night."  the  protagonisi.  a  boy,  remembers 
.'Auschwitz: 

"Not  far  from  us  flames  were  leaping  up 
from  a  ditch,  gigantic  flames.  They  were 
burning  something.  A  lorry  drew  up  at  the 
pit  and  delivered  lis  load — little  children. 
Babies!  .  .  .  Never  shall  I  forget  the  little 
faces  of  the  children,  whose  bodies  I  saw 
turned  into  wreaths  of  smoke  beneath  a  si- 
lent blue  sky." 

It  is  a  time,  30  years  later,  for  remembering 
the  Holocaust,  and  for  foresw^earing  the  In- 
nocence that  should  have  died  with  the  mil- 
lions of  Innocents.  It  is  time  to  remember 
Buchenwald,  the  concentration  camp  located 
on  a  hill  above  Weimar,  home  of  Schiller, 
Lis/t  and  Goethe. 

Around  noon,  April  11,  1945,  the  SS  men 
left.  That  afternoon  US,  tanks  rolled  into 
the  camp.  As  camps  went,  Buchenwald  was 
not  ambitious.  Fewer  than  60,000  people  died 
there.  The  principal  killing  camps  were  In 
the  east,  outside  of  Germany. 

But  Buchenwald  provided  the  West  with 
t'>o  lirst  shattering  sight  of  what  can  be  done 
when  a  modern  state  Is  put  on  the  service 
of  radical  evil.  It  Is  the  Johilng  of  ancient 
sins  .Mid  new  forms  of  tyranny  that  has  made 
thLs  century  a  charnel  house — the  worst 
century  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  inflicted 
death,  and  in  terms  of  gratuitous,  ideological 
beabtliness. 

The  counier-intultlve  is  always  fa-scinal- 
ing.  and  the  Holocaust  refutes  those  modem 
intuitions  that  flatter  men. 

"What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!"  e.xclalmed 
Hamlet,  who  knew  better.  "How  noble  Ui 
reason!  how  Infinite  In  faculty!  ...  in  ac- 
tion how  like  an  angel!  In  apprehension  how 
like  a  god!  the  beauty  of  the  world!  the 
paragon  of  anlinals!" 

In  1936  a  piece  of  work  called  Herman 
Goering  arrived  late  at  a  reception  at  the 
British  Embassy  in  Berlin,  explaining  that  he 
had  been  shooting.  British  Amba.ssador  Eric 
Phlpps,  who  was  leaving  Berlin  and  thus 
could  be  incautious,  replied,  "Animals,  I 
hope,  your  excellency." 

One  could  not  be  ^nve  about  suih  things 
In  the  middle  of  ilie  20ili  cemury  in  the 
middle  of  Europe. 

The  Holocaust  was  not  Just  the  central 
event  of  the  20th  century,  it  was  the  hinge 
of  modern  history.  It  is  the  dertnitive  (albeit 
redundant)  refutation  of  the  grand  Renais- 
sance illusion  that  man  becomes  belter  as 
he  becomes  more  clever.  The  most  educated 
nation  in  Europe  built  modern  transporta- 
tion systems  and  machines,  and  transported 
Jews  to  machine.;  of  ma.ss  murder. 

The  Holocaust,  like  most  modern  airocitie.s, 
was  an  act  of  idealism.  It  did  not  make  eco- 
inmh'  .-rente,  and  it  Mndered  the  German  war 
eif.ort,  but  it  was  a  categorical  Imperative  for 
littler,  and  hence  worth  all  the  trouble. 

Genocide  requires  buieaiu ralic  org.inizH- 
i.oa  lo  brii.g  together  men  ard  material,  mll- 
r.i.id  rolling  stock  and  barbed  vire.  Zvklon-B 
,-.is  and  ovens.  A;  the  Israeli  court  in  the 
Adolf  Eichmann  trial  noted,  acidly:  "Ih.e  ex- 
l'rmln;itlon  of  tlie  Jews  whs  .      .  ;\  cininli- 
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i-a'cd  on:  ration  .  .  .  Net  everywhere  was  .'on- 
vfiiient  for  killing.  Not  everywiiere  would  the 
leal  population  submit  lo  the  slaughter  ot 
iheir  neighbors." 

The  size  of  the  gas  chambe!  s  detin  "d  the 
i--.sue.  Their  purpoie  was  not  the  pvuu.'^hment 
Oi  individuals  for  violations  of  known  'aws. 
R.ither,  their  purpose  wa.s  tlie  liquidaUon 
of  a  people  whose  crime  was  exi=iing, 

A  task  of  that  scale  required  paper  work, 
record-keeping,  tidiness;  a  loudspeaker  in 
one  camp  announced  the  reque.-t  that  any- 
one planning  suicide  should,  plfea.se,  put  a 
note  in  his  mouth  with  his  mimber  on  it. 

Eventually  the  bureaucracy  tattooed  vic- 
tinis  of  what  it  calied  the  "negative  popula- 
tion policy."  It  is  still  with  me.  the  chill  I 
felt  on  a  warnr  summer  night  in  19(34  in  a 
cafe  in  Bru.ssels,  when  I  saw  the  blue  num- 
bers on  the  forearm  of  the  niairon  at  the 
next  table. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  cruelty  to 
Jews  and  other  vulnerable  people.  Remember, 
for  centuries  Jews  and  gypsies  (also  Nazi  vic- 
tims) were  considered  "uncanny  "  and  "not 
belonging"  and  were  hounded  through  his- 
tory. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  Rhineland 
nobility  liunted  not  foxes  but  gyp,-)y  women. 
To  force  the  women  to  run  from  the  baying 
hounds  even  when  de.speiately  weary,  the 
huntsmen  lashed  the  women  to  their  babies. 
This  occurred  in  the  18th  century,  the  age 
of  reason  and  good  horsemanship. 

What  was  new  about  the  Nazis'  "final  .--olu- 
tion"  was  the  bureaucratization  oi  cnieliy. 
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Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Operation 
Babylift  is  a  golden  political  issue.  Sure- 
ly no  politician  could  fail  to  support  tlie 
evacuation  of  innocent  orphans  from  the 
imminent  Communist  deluge.  I  have  re- 
luctantly concluded,  however,  that  there 
are  many  troubling  aspects  of  tliis  proj- 
ect that  have  not  been  adequately  con- 
sidered. 

For  example,  it  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  18,000  children  in  registered  or- 
phanges  are  truly  orphans  whose  parents 
have  died  or  deserted  them.  In  fact,  half 
of  these  children  have  one  or  both  par- 
ents still  living.  Many  of  the  parents  are 
political  prisoners.  Many  parents  send 
their  children  to  orphanages  because 
they  know  the  children  will  be  treated 
better  there,  not  in  order  to  abandon 
them. 

The  motives  of  the  administration  are 
also  open  to  question.  An  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  7  revealed 
that— 

Ambas.sador  Graham  Martin  stressed  that 
this  evacuation  along  with  the  millions  of 
refugees  abandoning  Communist-controlled 
i'^ones,  will  help  create  a  shift  in  \merlcan 
public  opinion  In  favor  of  tlie  Republic  of 
Vietnam  He  felt  that  wlien  the.se  cbildren 
land  in  the  United  States,  they  wll!  be  .sub- 
ject to  television,  radio,  and  pre--N  agency 
(.Aer.ige  and  the  effei-t  will  he  tremendous. 

I  wa.«  also  alarmed  to  learn  that  the 
1  rlvate  re'ief  agencies  which  have 
worked  in  Indochina  have  expre.'^sed  seri- 
ous mis.^ivinps  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
curient  airlift,  according  to  an  article 
ill  the  N2W  York  Times  of  .'Vpiil  :i: 


A  pri- ate  meeting  of  relief  oifi.i'ils  was 
«  ailed  yesterday  by  the  American  Counrii  ot 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service— an 
umbrella  organization  for  42  rehgiou.s  an,-! 
civic  groups  workii  g  in  In.io:hir..i — and  was 
held  ivt  fre  councirs  he;irtquartcrs  ni  "OO 
Park  *;  ••nue  South. 

AiHLUTs  yrrsrioNt!) 

The  members  adopted  a  resolution  attest- 
ing to  the  world  community's  rei-roiisibility 
lo  provide  .-.eturiiy  and  care  lor  lost,  aban- 
doned mid  orphaned  children,  but  they  em- 
phasized that  transferring  surh  youngs; ers 
abroad  should  be  undertaken  only  wiieii 
there  was  no  alternative. 

A  number  of  relief  rcpre"'enta»ives  com- 
plained that  a  dram.Mic  airlift  of  orphans 
was  an  emotional  response  to  the  problem — 
a  way  of  as.-uaging  American  guilt  aboui 
the  Vieinom  war — and  they  questioned  the 
nOvlsability  of  siuh  moves. 

I  also  believe  that  we  have  not  given 
sulTicient  attention  to  wliat  the  impact  oi 
tills  potentially  massive  tdoplion  pro- 
gram would  be  on  the  family  and  societal 
ties  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  I  am  en- 
closing an  excerpt  from  an  article  en- 
titled "Flight  of  Vietnam's  Children" 
from  Response  niaga;^;ne.  July-August 
1974.  by  Mr.  Doug  Host'nter.  resource  co- 
ordinator for  Asia.  Uni  ed  Methodist  Of- 
lice  for  the  United  Na'aons.  It  addresses 
this  subject  in  an  eloquent  and  power- 
ful way : 

Piic.iM  or  Viun.ims  CmiDRfN 
I  By  Doug  Hostetten 
I  here  are  good  rea.-^ons  why  almost  even 
Viei:-,amese  is  against  Intercountry  adoption. 
First,  there  have  been  several  million  Viet- 
nzmese  who  have  died  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
It  IS  the  children  who  are  the  future  hope, 
the  next  generation  of  Vietnamese.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  factor  of  Vietnamese  national 
pride.  For  the  Vietnamese  to  see  their  chil- 
dren taken  and  raised  in  another  country  is 
to  suggest  that  they  are  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  them,  or  that  there  are  others  wlio 
could  do  it  better.  Finally,  there  ts  the  fear 
among  many  Vietnamese  that  when  peace 
actually  comes  and  relatives  try  to  relocate 
their  families  they  will  discover  the  children 
liave  been  sent  to  another  country. 

However,  there  is  a  group  of  Vietnamese 
children  in.u  will  not  be  able  to  live  a  norma! 
lite  in  Vietnam.  These  are  the  only  children 
who.se  problems  could  best  be  solved  outside 
of  Vietnam.  The.se  are  the  children  with  seri- 
ous medical  problems  lor  which  there  are  not 
yet  adequate  facilities  for  treatment  in  Viet- 
nam. These  children  will  be  unable  to  live  a 
normal  life  "vvilnout  the  advantages  of  .sophis- 
ticated modern  medical  treatment. 

Another  smaller  group  which  11  ts  into  tlu.^ 
category  of  children  wiio  may  need  help  ou'- 
slde  of  Vietnam.  Is  the  ofifspring  of  American 
.servicemen  in  Vietnam.  These  children  face 
an  identity  problem  and  often  a  di.scrimina- 
tlon  problem  as  well.  The  children  of  black  or 
Hispanic  fathers  seem  to  face  the  worst  dis- 
crimination. These  children,  left  at  an  or- 
phanage by  their  natural  mothers,  could 
proat  from  an  American  home.  U.S.  govern- 
ment statistics  show  only  770  children  of 
mixed  parentage  in  all  orphanages  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  only  276  of  them  appear  to  have 
had  black  fathers. 

The  assumption  of  most  Americans  Is  that 
this  is  the  category  of  children  who  are  se- 
lected by  adoption  agencies.  However.  U.S. 
AID  offldal  Donald  Goodwin,  in  a  June  1973 
address  to  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  estimated  that  between  80  and  90 
percent  of  the  Vietnamese  adopted  In  this 
country  the  previous  year  were  pure  blooded 
Vietnamese  with  no  major  medical  problems. 
Fiinhcrmore.  the  dark-skinned  racially 
m    ed  children  have  been  primarily  adopted 
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by  European  rather  than  American  families 
Vietnamese  goveriiinent  officlaU  have  guiaed 
the  dark-.skinjipd  children  to  European  fam- 
ilies, feeling  that,  these  chtl:lren  would  grow 
up  vvith  less  di.-:(:rlmiiiation  agamtt  them  la 
European  society. 

Ill  the  past  '.everiil  years  there  has  been 
?n  Increasinij  demand  among  Arneii-.-ans  for 
Interc-ountry  adoption  of  Viotii;imese  chil- 
dren. ThLs  has  caused  a  inmiber  of  very  seri- 
ous problem:^  In  addltinn  to  b'.lr.din/ us  to 
the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  Vietname.-e 
children  it  aNo  resulted  In  'lome  cases  In  the 
>;ali  of  Viet'inme^e  children  by  their  mother* 
to  Americans 

In  many  majcr  ities  there  has  developed 
a  black  market  for  bab!e=;  Prices  ranye  any- 
where from  $10  ill  some  S.dyon  maternltv 
lio  pltals  lo  *800  ior  American  (children  with 
Asian  mothers  and  American  fathers i  chil- 
dren In  Bangkok  With  the  black  market 
"purchase"  of  a  child,  the  "customer"  does 
not  have  to  worry  about  getting  WTlttcn  legal 
consent  from  the  cloieot  relatives  of  the 
chUd,  and  dcjes  not  have  to  worry  about  a 
declaration  of  religious  faith  Most  orphan- 
actfs  in  South  Vietnam  oily  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  be  adopted  Into  homes  of  the  .same 
religion  a-s  the  adminLstratlon  of  the 
orphanage. 

Currently  there  are  25.000  children  UvUig 
In  orphanages  In  South  Vietnam.  The  tradi- 
tional solution  of  relatives  taking  in  parent- 
le.s.?  children  has  .somewhat  broken  down  to- 
day becau  e  of  the  ma.-^s  relocation  of  fami- 
lies cau.sed  by  the  military  destruction  of  the 
countryside.  The  US  pollcv  of  forced  ur- 
banization" (the  creation  of  refugees)  alse 
aided  the  dislocation.  This  has  cau.--.ed  many 
families  to  lose  track  of  tiieir  relatives  in  oth- 
er village-,  or  other  ,=ectlons  of  the  country 
.\  second  factor  in  this  breakdown  has  been 
the  critical  economic  situatloti  of  mast  Viet- 
namep*  lamiUe^,  making  It  Impossible  for 
them  to  support  any  new  family  members 
under  an  already  strained  family  budget. 

It  Is  In  the  area^  of  family  support  and 
the  location  of  relatives  of  "orphans"  which 
Western  churches  can  best  help  Vietnamese 
children.  Vietnam  Christian  Service  (VNCS) 
already  haa  progranvs  of  this  nature  operating 
m  conjunction  with  3  hospitals  in  Saigon 
Vietnamese  .social  workers  are  hired  by  VNCS 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  hospital  mld- 
wlves  to  dtscuM  the  futvire  plans  and  needs 
of  the  prospective  mothers.  The  social  work- 
ers help  the  women  to  understand  the  needs 
of  children  and  the  beneflt-s  of  a  family  and 
,some  of  the  liabilities  of  orphanages  They 
encourage  the  women  not  to  abandon  their 
children  to  orphanagea  If  the  women  are  un- 
able to  support  the  additional  child,  the  so- 
cial worker  is  able  to  offer  Job  counselling  or 
nnancial  aid  from  VNCS  to  enable  the  women 
to  keep  their  children 

Programs  like  this,  which  allow  the  chil- 
dren lo  mature  naturally  in  their  home  or 
that  of  a  relative,  should  be  supported  by 
Americans  concerned  about  the  plight  of 
Vietnamcie  children  The  real  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Vietmime.sf  children  will,  of 
course,  o:;ly  come  when  peace  once  again 
returns  to  their  land  As  we  continue  In  our 
struggle  for  that  peace,  let  us  be  sure  that 
our  efforts  to  help  Vietnamese  children  are 
directed  toward  the  needs  of  the  children  m 
all  areas  of  Vietnam,  and  that  these  efforts 
strengthen  Vietnamese  family  and  .societal 
ties. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RURAL  CAUCUS 


Hon,  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  RIsenhoover 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdap.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  RISEiraOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
remaining  frontier  ol  this  country  is  the 
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development  of  rural  .A-merica,  There  is 
a  need  for  jobs.  indu.slr>-.  capital,  utlli- 
tie.s  and  Increased  leader.'-hlp  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  balanced  growth  across  the 
land. 

For  that  re;u>on.  the  Congressional 
Rural  Caucus — CRC— has  been  formed. 
To  date,  84  Members  of  the  House  have 
joined  in  this  caucus.  We  come  from 
various  political  i:ersuasions  and  parties. 
However,  we  are  jointl.v  concerned  about 
rural  development — bringing  all  the 
forces  of  our  economy  together  to  insure 
balanced  progress. 

Not  only  will  the  problems  of  .'-mailer 
cities,  towns,  villages  and  the  country- 
side be  met — but.  by  developing  the  rural 
.sector,  the  pressures  on  overcrowded 
cities  will  be  relieved. 

Alternate  industrial  sites,  the  building 
of  new  cities  to  contahi  natural  growth, 
the  strengthening  of  agriculture  and  geo- 
sraphic  diversification  of  our  economy 
concern  all  Americans  both  rural  and 
urban. 

The  staff  director  of  the  CRC,  Mr. 
Frank  Tsutras,  joined  me  in  a  very  suc- 
cessful rural  development  seminar  on 
the  campus  of  Claremore  Junior  College 
and  also  participated  in  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Oklahoma  De- 
velopment District  at  Western  Hills 
Lodse,  We  talked  about  what  Congress 
is  doing,  plans  to  do.  and  has  done  to 
help  rural  areas  achieve  their  destiny. 
The  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Oklahoma  seeks  new  Industry,  It  is  a 
beautiful,  hilly  sector  of  Oklahoma  with 
greenery,  trees,  clean  air.  abundant 
fre.sh  water,  power  and  mineral  re- 
sources, a  hard-working  labor  supply 
and  a  public  attitude  which  is  con- 
ducive to  business  and  industr>'. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  Investment 
capital.  There  are  great  needs  for 
strengthening  agriculture  and  for  in- 
creased public  works;  medical  facilities, 
housing,  and  .schools:  .sewer  and  water 
facilities;  bridges  and  highways;  new 
ports  on  the  McClelland -Kerr  Water- 
way; airports  and  railways.  We  need 
conservation,  erosion,  and  sillatlon  con- 
trols. We  do  not  need  a  new  Federal 
land  use  law. 

When  these  factors  come  together,  new 
Indastry  and  business  will  arise  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District.  Our 
youth,  tn-stead  of  migrating  to  crowded 
urban  areas,  will  be  able  to  find  jobs  at 
home — where  they  want  to  live.  Urban 
dwellers,  choked  by  the  congestion  of  city 
life,  will  have  em; ioyment  and  wonderful 
living  opportunities  in  the  hills  and  along 
the  clear  streams  of  a  place  we  call 
■"Green  Country" — northeastern  Okla- 
lioma. 

Part  of  this  Important  thrust  Is  being 
Ijrovided  by  the  Congressional  Rural 
Caucus — which  Is  becoming  an  Increas- 
ing force  In  the  United  States  and  aiding 
chamber  officials,  visionary  bu.slnessmcn, 
Oklalioma  Gov.  David  BDren,  and  others 
who  want  more  balance  between  rural 
and  urban  In  America's  development  and 
prowth. 

The  April  1975  issue  of  Rural  Elec- 
trification, in  an  article  written  by  Mike 
Molony  and  headlined:  Cooperation  in 
Congress— New  "Clout"  for  Rural  Amer- 
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ica."  has  told  of  CRC.  I  Insert  the  article 

at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

C<'opER,\TioN-     IN     Congress— New     •  Clolt" 

FOR  RfRAL  AMERICA 

(By  Mike  Molony) 
Of  dozens  ol  resolutions  prepared  and  pro- 
po.^ed.  pondered  and  passed  at  NRECA's  oLIrd 
Annual  Meeting',  there  w.is  one  whl^h  drew 
little  note  or  controversy,  but  which  niav 
end  up  a>;  important  an  eiemeut  in  the  woll- 
beiiig  and  development  of  rural  America 
(and  Its  ele?trlc  co-ops)  as  any.  The  lo^oUi- 
tlon  said  In  part :  "We  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre,=cnt.ulvcs  who 
have  organized  the  Conwres.'ion.U  Rurc.l 
Caucus  for  the  purpose  of  championing  the 
interests  of  rural  America  on  Capitol  Hill. 
We  urge  NRECA  member  svstcms  to  work 
closely  with  the  CRC  and  Its  Individual 
members,  and  encourage  Congressmen  lo 
Join  CRC," 

For  many  of  the  delegates  who  voted  on 
that  resolution.  e,<=perialfy  those  whose  ac- 
tivity In  the  rural  electrification  program 
does  not  Involve  them  In  the  area  of  legisla- 
tive affairs,  this  may  have  been  their  first 
exposure  to  the  name  Congrf -,slonal  Rural 
Caccus,  Based  on  the  Impact  CRC  has  had 
on  key  agriculture  and  rural  development 
legislation  during  its  .<;hort  18-month  exist- 
ence, however.  It's  very  likely  they  v.ill  be 
hearing  much  more  from  and  about  the 
CRC  In  time  to  come. 

Standing  up  for  rural  Interests  In  states 
from  Alaska  to  Florida.  California  to  the 
Carollnas.  the  Congre,ss:onal  Rural  Caucm 
currently  numbers  .■^oine  43  Hou=e  member.^. 
This  bipartisan  coalition  cannot  be  labelel 
as  liberal,  nor  as  conservative,  nor  even  as 
•middle  of  the  road,"  CRC  is  more  fittingly 
des-rlbed,  In  the  words  of  caunis  staff  di- 
rector Frank  G.  Tsutra.  as  a  "common  sen'c 
yroup." 

The  rural  caticus  membership  Is  even 
more  dim-ult  to  categorize  politically.  As 
individuals,  they  hold  extremely  diver.'--e 
opinions  on  almost  every  Issue — outside  of 
the  rural  development  and  agriculture  um- 
brella under  which  they  stand  together.  Even 
within  this  limited  area  of  common  interest. 
It  cannot  be  said  there  is  always  unanimity 
of  thought  as  to  how  their  collective  goals 
for  riiral  America  might  be  reached.  What 
can  be  said  about  CRC— and  this  might  be 
a  big  part  of  its  strength— Is  that  It  is  com- 
posed of  reasonable,  responsible  persons,  de- 
termined to  find  a  way  to  get  this  job  done. 
Formally  organized  In  July,  1973.  the  orig- 
inal caucus  consisted  of  22  members,  drawn 
mainly  from  the  ranks  of  first-year  or  "fresh- 
man" representatives.  Working  then  with 
their  lone  .staffer.  Tsutras,  this  original  group 
analyzed  nearly  400  roll  call  votes,  construct- 
ing a  yardstick  of  voting  performance  on 
rural  development  and  agriculture  Issues. 
Those  members  of  Congress  who  had  shown 
through  their  votes  a  high  level  of  commit- 
ment for  the  cause  of  rural  America  were 
Invited  to  Join  the  alliance,  A  member's 
stand  on  the  specific  l.s.sues  ol  rural  develop- 
ment has  always  been  and  still  is  the  sole 
criterion  for  membership,  with  no  regard 
given  to  party  affiliation,  or  the  individuars 
stand   or   other,   unrelated   l.ssues. 

"Were  determined  not  to  soften  the  focus" 
l3  how  Tsutra  explains  the  strict  emphasis 
on  rural  Issues.  Within  this  sharp  functional 
definition,  the  caucus  provides  Its  member- 
ship with  a  full  range  of  research  and 
analysis,  coordination  and  communication 
services. 

The  CRC  executive  committee  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  caucus  and  Its  staff.  The  committee, 
which  currently  Includes  Reps,  Bob  Bergland 
(D-Mlnn,),  John  Breckinridge  (D-Ky),  Ed 
Jones  (D-Tenn,).  GlUls  Long  (D-La.),  Gunn 
McKay  (D-Utah).  Charles  Rose  (D-N,C.)  and 
Don    Young    (R-Alaska)    recently    Issued   a 
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Joint  statement  Identifying  subject  areas  to 
be  given  high  priority  by  the  caucus  during 
the  94th  Congress.  Among  those  mentioned 
were; 

Implementation  of  the  newly  enacted 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974 — to  insure  the  fairest 
p.^sslble  consideration  for  rural  areas; 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  as 
amend3d,  which  It  is  felt  still  has  much  un- 
realized potential  as  a  major  source  of  a.s- 
sistance  for  rural  programs  of  every  type; 
Full  health  care  services  for  rural  areas; 
Improved  transportation  services  for  rural 
areas; 

Rural  housing  ii  distance,  including  full 
implementation  of  wiiter  and  .si'wer  pro- 
grams in  rviral  are.is,  and 

Measures  to  stubllize  the  top,s\-turvy  eco- 
nomic situation  now  plaguing  all  of  agricul- 
ture. 

With  the,~e  priorities  and  goals  in  mind, 
(lie  rural  caucus  stafl' — Director  Tsutras, 
Legal  Counsel  Carol  Forbes  and  two  part- 
time  assl,stiints^work  long  and  hard  to  pro- 
vide e.  s;ntiiU  research  and  reporting  serv- 
ices on  the  broad  range  of  government  pro- 
grams that  hue  an  impact  on  rural  areas. 
Beyond  this,  and  perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant, is  CRCs  function  as  a  communica- 
tions clearinghouse,  helping  the  Congress- 
men of  the  caucus  and  various  groups  and 
Individuals  at  1he  national,  state  and  local 
levels  keep  In  clo.se  touch  with  each  other. 

What  little  expenses  are  neces^rnry  for  CRC 
operations  are  shared  by  its  membership, 
with  reponsibilily  for  professional  stafi  .sal- 
aries "tloatliig"  from  rue  member  to  another 
each  month  as  required. 

Partly  because  of  the  fact  that  CRCs  staff 
Is  of  the  "small  but  dedicated"  variety,  the 
rural  caucus  has  maintained  a  relatively  low 
profile  in  its  activities.  "We've  accomplished 
•some  things  here  thai  nre  almost  unbeliev- 
able." says  TsutrHs,  "but  oren't  too  well 
known  outside  of  the  Capitol  Hill  com- 
mtmity  becau.-^e  we  re  action  oriented — we're 
concentrating  on  today's  battle,  instead  of 
talking  about   yesterday '^  victory." 

In  its  element,  however,  following  the  long 
and  twisty  pathways  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, the  work  .nid  words  of  the  caucus  are 
highly  respected.  Tsutras  is  often  called  on 
to  testify  heioro  congressional  ccmmlttees 
and  subcommittees  concerned  with  rural  Is- 
sues. As  spokesman  lor  CRC  in  the.se  situa- 
tions, his  statements  carry  the  weight  not 
only  of  his  personal  expertise  and  years  of 
experience  as  a  rural  development  activist, 
but  also  that  of  the  unified  membership  of 
the  rural  caucus — and  the  nearly  25-mllllon 
Americans  who  form  their  collective  con- 
stituency. 

This  small  but  growing  group  of  law- 
makers concerned  about  the  orderly  growth 
and  development  of  rural  America  are  learn- 
ing, and  using,  a  lesson  that  Is  well  known 
to  the  rural  constituents  they  represent. 
They  are  finding  out  that  through  coopera- 
tion— working  uigether  in  a  positive  way  to- 
ward goals  they  share — they  give  the  cause 
of  rural  development  a  life  and  strength  of 
its  own. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  last  2  weeks  have  seen  terrible 
suffering  among  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  Refugees,  estimated  by  the  South 
Vietnam  Government  at  2  million,  are 
struggling  south  toward  Saigon.  Tele- 
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vision  films  have  shown  children,  •women, 
and  old  people  lining  the  docks  In  the 
coastal  cities,  with  neither  food  nor 
water.  Newspapers  carry  stories  of  sense- 
less shootings  of  civilians  by  South  Viet- 
nam soldiers.  The  death  toll  continues  to 
rise. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  decries 
the  unwillingness  of  Congress  to  accede 
to  his  reouest  for  $222  million  in  emer- 
gency military  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam. While  stopping  just  shoit  of  point- 
ing the  finger  of  blame  at  Congress,  his 
intimations  are  clear.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  no  diplomatic  efforts  by  the  ad- 
ministration have  been  made  since 
January. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  there  is  one 
among  us  who  does  not  deplore  the  ter- 
rible plight  of  the  refugees.  I  strongly 
believe  the  President  would  face  little, 
if  any,  opposition  to  a  request  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  these  sulTerlng  people, 
despite  his  assertions  to  the  contrary. 
President  Ford  seems  to  be  confusing 
the  Congress  with  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  who  advises  that 
the  United  Nations  should  avoid  the 
problem  of  the  fate  of  Vietnamese  ref- 
ugees in  areas  occupied  by  Communist 
forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one.  v.  Ill  support 
humanitarian  aid. 

However,  the  auestion  of  military  aid 
is  one  that  we  must  carefully  evaluate 
and  examine.  We  must  look  at  what  has 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  past  2 
weeks,  and  determine  why  and  whether 
we  could  have  or  still  can  reverse  what  Is 
appearing  to  be  a  rout. 

In  a  matter  of  days.  South  Vietnam 
lost  its  second,  third,  and  fourth  largest 
cities.  Qhi  Nhon  and  Da  Nang  were 
abandoned  with  little  fighting  and  much 
panic.  Da  Lat,  site  of  the  South  Vietnam 
military  academy,  was  similarly  lost. 

An  estimated  equivalent  of  six  South 
Vietnamese  infantry  divisions,  or  about 
75,000  men,  have  deserted  or  fallen  be- 
hind enemy  lines.  In  Cam  Ranh,  the  lo- 
cation of  a  huge  South  Vietnamese  mlli- 
tai-y  base,  soldiers  dropped  their  arms 
and  shed  their  uniforms  to  swim  out  to 
civilian  rescue  barges.  The  chief  of  a 
province  near  Saigon  was  forced  to  shoot 
some  of  his  soldiers  whom  he  could  no 
longer  control. 

Left  behind  in  the  panic  that  has 
seized  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  were 
well  over  $1  billion  of  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. Saigon  has  lost  close  to  300  planes 
and  helicopters  since  the  start  of  the  of- 
fensive. Most  of  them  w^ere  taken  intact 
on  the  airfields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  $300  million  In  mili- 
tary assistance  to  an  army  shrunk  by 
desertion  and  panic  turn  the  tide?  For 
that  matter,  will  $1  billion,  to  replace 
the  abandoned  equipment,  make  a  crucial 
difference?  Was  the  lack  of  an  auto- 
matic reaction  by  Congress  to  .send  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam  the  cause,  or 
must  we  look  elsewhere? 

Fi-ankly,  I  think  it  is  unlikely  we  can 
find  a  cause  in  the  absence  of  the  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriation,  which 
could  not  in  any  event  have  effected  the 
military  situation  in  South  Vietnam  dur- 
ing the  past  two  weeks.  While  the  United 
States  is  being  derogated  by  the  South 
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Vietnam  Ambassador  for  its  failure  to 
appropriate  the  funds,  what  is  his  own 
President  Thleu  doing?  Nothing.  Silence 
is  screaming  from  Saigon.  Simultaneous- 
ly, President  Thleu  is  walling  off  the  na- 
tion's capital  from  the  flood  of  refugees 
caused  by  President  Thieu's  own  decision 
to  abandon  most  of  the  central  highlands 
and  northern  provinces  in  very  short 
oi'der. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  current 
cfisis  Is  In  large  part  a  result  of  poor 
policymaking  by  the  Saigon  Government. 
Military  analyslsts  point  out  that 
Saigon's  abandonment  of  the  northern 
provinces  resulted  In  the  ablUty  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  establish  a  head- 
quarters in  a  major  southern  city.  This 
may  he  pointed  to  by  future  historians 
as  the  one  crurial  turning  point  In  the 
entire  war. 

But  there  is  more,  because  no  war  is 
so  simple.  This  war  has  gone  on  for  more 
years  than  many  care  to  remember.  In  a 
V.  ar  where  there  are  few  victories  to  cele- 
brate and  yet  few  defeats  to  dl.'^courafie,  It 
is  understandable  to  find  that  the  emo- 
tional strength  of  the  soldiers  has  been 
exhausted. 

When  the  United  States  withdrew 
men  from  South  Vietnam,  for  the  fii<l< 
time  In  many  years  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese were  on  their  own.  Their  manpower 
could  be  drawn  only  from  their  own 
peorle,  their  morale  only  from  their  own 
government  and  leadership. 

From  this  point  on.  It  seems  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  Saigon 
government  was  in  fact  a  house  of  cards, 
constructed  over  a  fault  In  the  land. 
When  the  foundation  of  American  troops 
was  removed.  It  was  time  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  either  replace  It  or  take 
their  chances  on  how  long  the  house 
cou'd  stand  without  supports. 

We  are  now  faced  with  several  alter- 
natives. In  making  intelligent  judgments. 
we  must  consider  whether  or  not  any  oi 
all  of  them  will  tilt  the  scales  and  turn 
back  the  tide. 

First,  we  could  send  military  aid  lo 
South  Vietnam  in  the  form  of  equip- 
ment and  weapons.  In  all  honesty,  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  solution  at  this 
time.  Many  soldiers  have  stripped  their 
uniforms  and  melted  back  Into  the  civil- 
ian population.  The  military  is  disor- 
ganized, confused  and  panicked.  There 
is  a  vacuum  within  the  leadership.  If 
mllltr'i-y  aid  Is  sent,  it  is  highly  doubtful 
that  it  could  be  .sensibly  utilized,  judg- 
ing from  the  present  condition  of  tlip 
military  forces. 

Second,  we  could  send  American  .sol- 
diers back  into  South  Vietnam.  There 
are  two  significant  objections  to  this 
course. 

Recalling  1964,  you  will  remember  the 
desperate  situation  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government  th^n.  While  not  as 
critical  as  that  which  now  faces  Saigon, 
it  was  nonetheless  serious.  In  1964. 
President  Johnson,  In  response  to  th.c 
crisis,  began  by  sending  125,000  men  to 
South  Vietnam.  Within  6  months,  our 
troop  levels  were  close  to  half  a  million. 
This  stemmed  the  tide  then,  and  pre- 
sumably, could  hold  off  the  North  Viet- 
namese now.  except  for  one  factor.  And 
that  is  that  South  Vietnam  does  not  lia\  c 
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a  margin  of  6  months.  Secretary  KUsin- 
t;er  eiitimates  30  days. 

Tlie  second  objection  is  an  cbviou.s  one 
Araencans  are  unwilling  to  .send  their 
.voung  men  back  to  Southeast  A.sia.  It 
was  a  Ion;,'  .struggle  Keltmg  them  home 
iisain,  ar.d  we  do  not  want  to  .send  them 
back.  Morcovei'.  we  do  not  want  to  send 
tlioi.i  back  to  aid  an  army  tiiat  .seems 
to  be  ur.wilhn!,'  to  fiLiiit  its  own  war. 

Our  tliird  alteniaiue  is  to  concentrate 
on  humanitarian  aid  to  the  peoi)le  of 
Sjuth  Vietnam  The  Sai:4<>n  Government 
i.->.  I  iim  sure,  incapable  of  or-anizing, 
much  les.s  funciint;.  any  extensive  refugee 
relief  program  But  the  situation  is 
de.sijerate  for  these  people,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve we  liave  .■--ome  obligation  to  do  vvliat 
v.e  can  to  provide  aid  to  the  millions  of 
suffering  clukiien.  women,  and  old  peo- 
ple. 

There  are  no  words  to  express  the  grief 
ill  Vietnam.  Tliey  have  nothing  but  war 
for  the  last  JO  years.  How  long  can  a  na- 
tion bear  such  a  burden,  and  survive  a.s 
a  people?  \Vc  read  about  the  atrocitie.s — 
the  killing  of  .•.mall  cliildren.  Uie  maim- 
ing of  women  in  tlic  streets,  the  suffer - 
iiig  of  generation  after  generation. 

The  American  people  are  blaming 
tliemselve.s  for  these  tragedies,  wrongly. 

1  believe.  A  peace  agreement  was  signed 

2  years  ago.  and  all  the  while,  transgres- 
sions were  taking  phice  on  both  sides. 
Ti;e  blame  for  tlii.^  cannot  be  laid  at  our 
door. 

While  all  the  rest  of  the  world  watches, 
millions  need  food,  shelter,  and  medi- 
cines. Let  the  United  States  concentrate 
on  aiding  the  war-ravaged  Innocents. 


THE  DE.\TH  OF  CHIANG   KAI-SHEK 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

L'T    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESEN  I  A  I  tvrs 
Ttte!<day.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
Clilang  Kai-Shek  grieves  those  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world  who  believe 
in  freedom  and  who  have  sacrificed  to 
oppose  tyranny. 

Chiang  Kai-Shek  was  a  leader  in  the 
real  Chinese  revolution  which  unified 
China  ar^d  eliminated  the  corrupt  rule 
of  warlords  who  provided  the  people  of 
China  with  neither  freedom  nor  peace 
nor  economic  security. 

Yet.  the  Chinese  Communists  rapldlv 
stole  this  revolution  from  the  National- 
ists and  in  1949  imposed  their  ironclad 
rule  upon  the  people  of  China. 

Tlie  Communists  set  out  to  destroy 
all  of  the  values  which  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
held  dear,  the  traditional  Chinese  cul- 
ture, religion,  and  ties  to  family.  Under 
the  brutal  leadership  of  Mao  Tse-Tung, 
tlie  Communists  slaughtered  millions  of 
Chinese  who  would  not  bend  to  their 
will,  launched  campaigns  against  such 
giants  of  Chinese  culture  as  Confucius, 
and  set  out  to  destroy  the  entire  family 
structure  through  the  forced  collectivi- 
zation of  agriculture  and  other  aspects 
of  Chinese  life. 
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One  in  Taiwan.  Chiang  Kai-Shek  pro- 
vided the  world  with  an  example  of  what 
a  vigorous  and  free  people  could  do.  In 
Taiwan,  the  Chinese  tradition  was  kept 
aliv"  and  the  people  attained  one  of  the 
highest  standards  of  living  in  Asia,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  such  a  large  portion 
of  their  resources  had  to  be  used  for 
defense. 

At  tl;e  present  time,  the  people  of 
Taiwan  have  the  second  highest  standard 
of  living  in  A.sia  and  a  per  capita  in- 
co:ne  five  times  that  of  the  population 
living  under  Communist  rule  on  the 
mainland.  The  stable  Taiwan  economv 
has  a  gross  national  i)rociuct  which  has 
risen  at  a  rate  of  10  percent  over  the  past 
10  years.  In  1973.  the  ri.se  was  rei)orted 
at  12.3  percent 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai- 
slick.  Taiwan  ha.s  become  12th  among 
the  world  customers  of  the  United 
States  and  instead  of  receiving  foreign 
aid.  wliich  it  once  did.  has  replaced  it 
with  a  booming  foreign  trade.  Its  for- 
eign trade  volume  in  1973  v.as  $8.4 
billion. 

In  human  term.s.  Taiwan  is  a  good 
place  to  live.  Young  people  are  offered  9 
years  of  free,  public  education.  Its  health 
and  social  security  programs  now  extend 
to  approximately  half  of  the  population. 
Unemployment  is  at  alx)ut  1  percent  of 
tiie  work  force.  Thc.-,e  facts  are  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  one  realizes  tliat 
the  population  density  on  Taiwan  is 
highest  in  the  world. 

Chiang  Kal-.shek.  on  March  1.  1950. 
addressing  the  Legislative  Yuan  which 
had  reassembled  in  Taiwan,  made  a  vow- 
to  make  Taiwan  a  model  Province  and 
tlie  bastion  of  a  counterattack  and  na- 
tional recoverv-.  Writing  In  the  New  Or- 
leans Times  Picayune.  Edward  Neilan 
notes  that — 

Chiang  ha';  .';iicceer1ed  beyond  aU  CNpeita- 
tious  ou  the  first  haif  cf  that  vow  As  for 
tlie  .second,  there  are  lew  who  believe  that  a 
counterattack  to  Invade  the  malnlund  will 
ever  be  accomplished  In  military  term.^.  But 
social  and  economic  forces  are  at  work  that 
inspire  coiifldence  in  offlclal.s  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  today  There  are  a  variety  of 
scenarios  that  could  be  played  out  In  the  fu- 
ture that  could  make  Chiang  a  posthumous 
•  victor"  over  Mao  In  the  eyes  of  the  Chlne.'^e 
people  and  the  world. 

It  is  my  view  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  Is 
the  real  winner.  In  terms  of  the  values 
which  are  eternal,  the  dignity  of  man 
and  his  right  to  be  free.  Chiang  Kal-.shek 
will  be  viewed  as  a  valiant  fighter.  When 
the  tyranny  which  now  oppresses  the 
Chinese  people  is  finally  destroyed,  and 
all  tyrannies  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have,  in  the  end.  been  overthrown,  the 
Chinese  people  look  back  to  the  memory 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  one  who  kept  the 
faith  and  who  prevented  the  Communists 
from  destroying  the  Chinese  culture,  lan- 
guage, and  tradition. 

Wherever  there  are  Chinese  men  and 
women  who  revere  their  own  tradition 
and  culture  Chiang  Kal-.shek  will  be 
dearly  missed.  Wherever  men  and  wom- 
en, of  whatever  nationality  or  faith  or 
race,  cherish  freedom  and  oppose 
tyranny,  Chiang  Kai-shek  will  be 
remembered. 


April  S,  1975 


AID  TO  AUTHORITARIAN  REGIMES- 
A  LETTER  FROM  CONGRESSMAN 
FRASER 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

I  V   ritl-;  HOUSE  OF  RErRK.SEiNTA::  iVF  s 

Tnrsclay.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  our  c(..l- 
!e;iguf  from  Minneapolis,  Congressman 
DoN.ALD  M.  Eraser,  has  written  an  im- 
pjrl.iin  letter  considering  the  imphra- 
ti.jns  and  advisability  of  military  and 
economic  aid,  including  nongoveinmen- 
tul  aid.  to  autlioritarian  regimes.  Tiiis 
letter  was  written  at  the  urging  of  sev- 
eral Ur.iversitv  of  Minnesota  facultv 
members. 

The  letter,  plus  a  background  com- 
msiit  by  Hcrnan  Vidal.  associate  profes- 
sor of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  at  the 
university  was  published  by  the  Minne- 
sota Daily,  Wednesday.  Februi'ry  26 
1975. 

Don  Erasers  letter  merits  review  by 
Members  of  tlie  House.  It  is  a  thought- 
ful and  articulate  expression  by  a  Mem- 
ber who  has  spent  considerable  time  and 
effort  seeking  to  find  the  road  this  coia:- 
tiy  ought  to  follow  toward  a  moral  a'.d 
responsible  foreign  policy.  For  thesa  rea- 
sons. I  am  having  the  letter  reprinted, 
in  slightly  altered  form,  along  with  Pro- 
fe.s.sor  Vidal's  introductory  renuuks  as 
iliey  appeared  in  the  Daily : 
Ac.wF.Mn:  Frlluom  in  Chill:  .\  iLm-a 
fRU?.I  Fr.\ser 
(By  Hernan  Vldal) 
•UUnnately  our  actions  should  reflect  ixuh 
o'.ir  own  concern  about  violations  of  human 
rjt;hi3  as  well  as  our  concern  frr  the  welfare 
oi  those  affected.-  Donald  M.  Fraser.  1974. 

Some  time  ago  a  group  of  faculty  visited 
U  S.  Rep.  Donald  M.  Fraser.  Tliey  brought  to 
him  their  concern  about  the  moral,  academio 
and  civil  libertarian  Implications  of  the  in- 
ttrchange  agreements  now  existing  between 
the  University  and  Chilean  lUUversitles  un- 
der military  intervention.  Fraser  Is  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  InternntiomU 
Orgaiiiy.atious  and  Movements  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  On  March  27, 
1974.  tlie  subcommittee  presented  a  report 
entuied  Human  Rights  in  the  World  Com- 
munity: A  Call  for  U.S.  Leadership.  In  its 
introduction  the  report  states:  "Protectuin 
of  human  rights  is  essentially  the  respon.si- 
bility  of  each  government  with  respect  to  in 
o\Mi  rillzens;  however,  when  a  goverr.ment 
is  il.sclf  the  perpetrator  of  the  violations,  thy 
Viclun  has  no  recourse  but  to  seek  redre.ss 
lii'in  outside  l-.is  national  boundaries.  Men 
and  women  of  decency  find  common  catL-e 
m  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  oppressed  dr- 
spile  national  differences.  Tliroiu'h  their  ow.i 
governments  and  Interna  tioiuil  orgaiii/^i- 
tions,  they  have  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  respoiLsibUlty  to  help  defend  li«ninn 
riglits  throtit;hout  the  woild "  The  faculty 
group  requested  Fraser's  opinion  on  the 
au-reements.  He  replied  by  means  of  a  letter, 
vlilch  we  were  authorli-.ed  to  publlci'/e. 

Fraser'.s  letter  can  be  best  understood 
within  the  context  of  the  events  that  took 
place  at  Chilean  universities  after  the  mili- 
tary coup  of  Sept.  11.  1973.  The  military 
Junta  Intervened  In  them  by  appointing  rec- 
tors and  offlclals  carefully  selected  from  tli© 
higher  ranks  of  the  armed  forces  and  polit- 
ical sympathizers.  A  thorough  purge  waa 
Initiated    At  the  University  of  ChUe  chan- 
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nels  were  opened  to  receive  secret  denun- 
ciations. Charges  were  never  spedfled  and 
the  decision  for  dismissal  rested  solely  on 
the  will  of  the  offlcla]  In  charge  of  the  In- 
vestigations. "In  the  State  Technical  Uni- 
versity. University  of  Concepclon  and  Aus- 
:,.-i)l  Universities  there  were  net  even  the  pre- 
fea.;e  of  a  legal  procedure:  the  resolutions 
were  ba.sed  ou  black  lists  and  faculty  mem- 
btTS  or  students  were  given  notice  through  a 
sisuidard  form  which  specified  no  charges." 

I  Nature.  Vol.  253.  Jan.  3.  1975.  p.  5). 

The   universities  that  enroll  75.6  percent 

II  the  student  have  lost  about  '29  percent 
(1  their  faculty  members  since  the  military 
Uuerventlon.  This  means  that  5.000  people 
have  been  terminated  through  killing,  en- 
prisonment,  exile,  or  dismissal.  There  are  no 
reliable  figures  as  to  how  many  university 
.students  have  lost  their  chances  to  register 
again.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  more  than  one 
year  alter  military  intervention  Etudent.s  are 
si  ill  being  expelled. 

i^lnce  tlie  University  of  Minnesota  is,  at 
piesent,  trainlug  postgraduates  In  the  medi- 
cal profe.ssiou,  it  Is  important  to  know  the 
facta  gatliered  by  a  commisslou  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists.  The  Coleglo 
Medico  de  Chile  (ChUean  Medical  A.sscK;ia- 
tlou)  cooperated  with  the  military  Junta  by 
preparing  lists  of  doctors  to  be  killed,  im- 
prijoued  or  barred  from  practice.  The  com- 
nil.-^ion  came  to  know  of  16  actual  cases  of 
murder — aliliougli  otlier  estimates  put  the 
figure  over  60 — and  aoo  cases  of  aibltrary 
detention  and  torture.  Tlie  number  of  doc- 
tors who  liave  left  Chile  is  250. 

The  Cliilean  Society  of  Biology  had  414 
iiiembers,  and  28  percent  have  left  the  coun- 
tiy.  The  sliiiatlou  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
01  tiie  University  of  Chile  is  oven  worse.  OI 
its  123  faculty  members  from  mathematics, 
physics,  chemiou-y  and  biologv,  60  have  left 
tiie  country. 

On  political  grounds  the  military  Junta  Is 
destroying  human  resources  created  after 
long  years  of  hard  work,  national  and  hiter- 
national  investment  and  interchange.  To  per- 
mit this  situation  without  prote.st  and  then 
train  other  personnel  to  replace  the  profes- 
sionals killed,  maimed,  Imprisoned  or  exiled 
by  the  Junta  is  to  give  it  moral,  lutellectual, 
and  economic  suppoi-t.  Recognizing  this,  the 
University  of  California  has  suspended  Its 
intercliange  program  with  Chile  The  charges 
made  against  tiie  junta  are  harassment  of 
scientists  engaged  in  non-political  research 
and  use  of  interchange  channels  with  politi- 
cal criteria.  Within  our  own  University 
awareness  of  the  issues  Uivolved  is  ah-eady 
resulting  in  concrete  opposition  to  the  agree- 
ments. In  December  the  majority  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Department  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  sent  a  letter  to  Preeident  Magratb 
denouncing  the  agreements.  A  few  days  ago 
the  faculty  of  the  BioMedical  Engineering 
Program  overwlielmiugly  voted  to  suspend 
further  discussion  of  an  MA.  program  In  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Chile.  The 
faculty  members  clearly  cipressed  their 
repudiation  of  the  repressive  atmosphere 
prevailing  at  that  institution. 

Yet  in  .spite  of  all  the  information  easily 
available,  and  of  Increasing  faculty  opposi- 
tion, the  University  administration  Is  mov- 
ing ahead  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
agreements.  Under  advice  and  support  from 
the  adminlbtration.  the  All-University  Coun- 
cil for  Intemationol  Programs  voted  not  only 
to  conthtue  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Cliile  but  also  to  initiate  another  Inter- 
change program  with  the  Unlversldad 
Austral  (Valdlvia).  Two  main  reasons  are 
often  repeated  by  University  officials  to 
Justify  these  actions:  the  Interchange  Is  to 
be  understood  as  cooperation  between  auton- 
omous, academic,  professional  Institution* 
on  nonpolitlcal  terms;  the  Interchange  would 
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give  support  to  democratic  people  still  v..  ik- 
ing wlthUi  Chilean  universities.  In  the  light 
of  the  existing  Information  on  the  military 
control  and  purge  of  those  Uistitutions,  sucii 
arguments  are  bankrupt. 

Within  this  context  tlie  fol!ov,li;g  letter 
from  Fraser  Indeed  serves  as  a  call  to  ques- 
tion, discuss  and  Investigate  with  lumorit 
care  the  Implications  of  the:-e  atirreuiems. 
The  letter  says. - 

DrAR  Professor  Vidal:  My  gener;,i  iuijiie.;- 
siou  Is  that  in  the  absence  of  an  overndiiig 
U.S.  security  Interest,  military  aoSiiitance 
should  be  withheld  from  an  authoritarian 
regime — especially  one  which  shows  no  blgn 
of  progressing  in  the  restoration  of  the  rule 
of  law  and  tlie  protection  of  basic  human 
rights.  Military  aid  has  always  seemed  to 
associate  u.s  with  the  exercise  of  power  by 
the  recipient — power  unrestraUied  by  the  in- 
stltutloiLs  we  associate  with  deuio^jraiic 
regimes. 

Economic  assistance  Is  to  be  Judgect,  In 
my  view,  on  a  case  by  ca.se  review  of  the  cir- 
cumstances to"  be  found  In  eacli  coumr>-. 
Generally,  aid  which  Is  directly  supportive 
of  an  authoritarian  regime  should  be  avoided 
for  the  same  reasons  that  military  aid  should 
be  withheld. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spec 'rum,  tech- 
nical assistance  helping  to  establi.,li  coopera- 
tives in  rural  areas  which  Is  not  Intei-fei-ed 
with  by  the  central  go-.ernment  probably 
should  be  continued. 

Considerations  winch  I  Ijelievc  aio  leie- 
vant  would  include: 

(a)  the  timing  of  new  programs  In  relativu 
to  the  activities  of  the  government; 

(b)  the  extent  to  which  progress  is  being 
niade  In  the  observance  of  basic  human 
rights; 

(c)  the  extent  to  which  the  program  ^Ives 
support  to  the  continuation  of  tie  authori- 
tarian regime; 

(d)  the  usefulness  of  the  assistance  in 
helping  to  meet  basic  problems  facing  a  na- 
tion regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment; 

(e)  the  extent  to  which  a  continuation  of 
the  program  may  l>e  considered  useful  In  en- 
couraging the  restoration  of  a  broader  range 
of  human  rights; 

(f)  the  extent  to  which  tlie  act  of  with- 
holding or  granting  aid  may  influence  the 
evolution  of  events  within  the  recipient  coun- 
try. 

In  addition  to  these  general  considerations, 
a  university  may  wish  to  give  conslderatiou 
to  the  nature  of  the  Institutions  which  miglit 
be  assisted  In  a  program.  I  understand  that 
in  ChUe  the  universities  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  active  Junta  intervention.  The  effect 
of  such  intervention  undoubtedly  should  be 
given  some  weight.  For  example,  I  And  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  U.S.  labor  move- 
ment would  wish  to  give  technical  assist- 
ance to  latwr  unions  which  were  directed  or 
controlled  by  a  central  government.  A  uni- 
versity may  similarly  wish  to  evaluate  whetli- 
er  or  not  Its  own  integrity  may  not  t>e  im- 
paired by  giving  assistance  to  another  uni- 
versity whose  Integrity  has  been  violated. 

I  do  not  find  these  questions  easy  to  an- 
swer— ^particularly  in  light  of  the  widespread 
abuses  of  human  rights  found  in  most  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Ons-  may  have  to  settle 
for  trends,  consider  the  timing,  and  weigh 
the  pros  and  eons  on  sensitive  scales  to  be 
able  to  sustain  the  applicable  principles  cu 
something  like  a  consistent  basl:^. 

Generally  I  believe  that  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  do  not  evoke  enough  public  pro- 
test. The  United  States  as  a  nation  should 
be  far  more  sensitive  to  violations  of  human 
rights  in  its  foreign  policies  than  it  has  been. 
Perhaps  a  university  would  want  to  consider 
that  it  has  Its  own  responsibilities  hi  this 
regard. 
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Uli,imate!y  ou;'  aitlons  should  reilect  both 
our  own  LO.jeern  about  violations  ot  human 
rights  as  well  as  otir  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  those  affected. 

With  best  wishes,  I  aai 
SliietiCly  youis, 

D<"NAL1)  M.  Frasi.b. 
C'ha'riran .  Si'bcoiumittt'e  on.  Interna- 
tional    Oryviii.alioil:;     iind     iloic- 

Hi.   11? 


HE.'aTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


HON',  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNtSOTA 

I>J  THh  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF.S 

Tut^day,  Air.il  S,  1975 

Mr.  FR.^SER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  uii- 
employment  rate  continues  to  rise,  moic 
and  more  workeis  face  not  only  I0&.S  of 
mcomc,  but  los.s  of  health  ins-arancc. 
Several  dillerent  bills  have  been  intr<3- 
duced  in  the  House  to  provide  .^toppap 
coverage  for  r}ie;c  wnrkei-s  and  their 
familie.s. 

Both  the  V.'ay;-  and  Means  Commi-v.t«:? 
and  the  Inter.state  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  are  marking  up  bills 
to  continue  coverage  for  these  famiJie.- 
who  cannot  a.*Tord  individual  health  In- 
■surance  policies,  but  who  are  too  affluent 
to  meet  the  stringent  medicaid  means 
test. 

Mal  Gchechter  ha:,  •.vi-itton  an  e.\JoI- 
lent  aiticle  dcsciibiiiii  the  various  pro- 
posals to  provide  contaiued  coverage.  As 
he  notes,  there  are  serious  problems  with 
each  approach.  Despite  the  inequities 
inherent  in  each  of  the  bills,  any  action 
will  surely  be  better  tlian  the  adminis- 
tration's approach  of  benign  neglect. 

I  commend  this  thoughtful  analysi.-, 
"Health  Insurance  lor  the  Jobless."  to 
my  colleagues : 

|F;-om  the  \V,is!ii.ig'on  Post,  .%pr.  6,  1974] 

KlAI.rll  INSL-P.^NCE  FOR  THE  JoDLESS 

(By  Mal  Schechter) 

WhCii  the  .Social  Security  sy.sieni  was  .>s- 
semi)ied  in  1935.  national  health  ins-virauco 
Just  missed  the  boat.  Forty  years  iatei-,  tlie 
ibsue  is  being  poshed  by  another  deep  eco- 
nomic upset — .surging  unemployment.  Ai- 
thougii  for  budgetary  reaoous  President  Ford 
wants  to  keep  the  NHI  issue  on  ice  until  ue>. 
year,  hard  !,iiues  among  the  liaiions  90  mil- 
lion workers — specliically  among  the  8  p.?r 
cent  no-Af  unemployed — Just  won't  let  liie 
issue  be. 

Millions  of  American  breadwinners  havt 
l>een  put  iu  double  Jeopardy:  They  have  lo^t 
their  Jobs  and  tiie  health  insurance  based 
on  those  Jobs.  If  they  and  their  dependcu's 
lost  quality  coverage,  they  add  to  the  60  jnii- 
iion  .Americans  the  Ford  administration  esti- 
mates OS  having  no  or  inadequate  coverag<' 

Since  Social  Secaiity  reached  the  statute 
b»>ok.s.  this  country  has  not  so  much  forgo'o- 
ten  NHI  as  it  has  become  stymied  over  alter- 
native approaches  to  assuring  coverage  for 
all.  Between  the  Depression  of  Uie  1930o  and 
the  recession  of  the  1970s,  a  huge  private  U.- 
surance  Industry  has  matured  to  cover  mo.v 
of  the  work  force,  albeit  with  pacltages  of 
varying  protection  against  sickness  cosws. 
Employers  and  workers  pay  an  estimated  625 
billion  a  year  in  premiums.  This  mammoth 
Insurance  operation  now  is  being  cliallengi^d 


•  '«•  uiliert'T.r  linat.-  o!  (.he>  Job-relatert  ap- 
!>iciich  to  protecting;  a  [K-pulatlon  pgnliist 
II'  ilth-crtre  espf.'tv>e3. 

i^foveirn-iit  townrrt  rompreheusivp  nHI  alto 
;i«.s  ponie  Hlotig  t-ovf  rurrif  I'tai  ftv&mies.  These 
iiit:)ii  be  thout'iu  ff  Rs  iic<(<iif,jj;.:  pieces  ot 
'nts'-itig  (•utioua'  plan 

Iher*.   la   NHT  lor  tl-e  ft.<ed   ri.d  cUsabled. 
•j-'slmir  $11. .1  biiiiMi.  a  y.-h-.   turn's  MeOlcare 
iM.cl  if.s  H'.'uilable  :*v  a  mctter  of  ri«ht,  wUh- 
ftnt  reltt!lon  tn  income  r.r  Jc.ti    There  i";  NHJ 
'fi   -ome  of  tne  pr^n.  cosin.y  ^u.2  billion  a 
.vtitr:    that's  MediCHld.  mid  its  niuilable  im 
■  iie  bfisis  oi   resis  ot   Li'tonie  aim  other  re- 
M.iMTc-  ti.  people  vHi.-.  fi'   Pitci  ccr(Hiii  cate- 
iiviries  of  lueft.  siic't  ,..    A'n  «<•  ^r■il)Uie^  witli 
Dt-pondeist  Chilare-     r.ieu-  •-  NKI   Unt.ii.„li 
'  lu-   V'ereiatis  Admit  i!<tr(it;<.)     ,■    y  t^  bimoi, 
:»  .\ehr   And  there  nre  NHI?    or  -pecial  ^ronpt., 
intluaur^   Ameti<.;m   I'lU.'u'c    (The  goverii- 
ineiii   i.iso  i-   i/'vo've'-t   ir    )<  f)--(-la!' d   iustir- 
tiiife  programs  tiirou(,!i  (ire  i>^feuj-e  Depart- 
n.em  and  tedtiV.  eiiipio,\eo  heivUl.  beneutsj 
To  this  nggret;ate  d  piii.raii.»  approaciuug 
o.iO    billion.    Coiisie-^    i.-    fotisicieriiiK    what 
niii;ht   be  called  "iinw"pi!.\nei!t   N'HI  '  at   a 
hr.si-year  cost  between  $1  5  ai'd  Vj  5  bilUoa 
fi'snmlne  no  rl-e  in  the  8  p-r  cent  nuemploy- 
mem.  nue.  The  coiit'te:...u..ia;  state  has  been 
■sel    tor   deliberation   f.u   two   bills,    by   Sen- 
Kdviird  M    Kenned'    (D-IMas.^  i   and  bv  Rep 
Daniel  Ro=tenko\vski  (D-IU  ».  Tlie\  share  the 
t,oal  of  contir:i,u,^  It  e  ui-Ue.  -  heiiifh  instir- 
»nce  vhile  he  is  out  f.t  work  and  recelviitp 
ni.enipUivnient  insurance 

Both  proposiiN  hhve  lf*-en  Imn'ed  us  lem- 
'"•iMij  e\pedien'.s  for  a  •,enr,  po.ssibiv  loiiKer, 
I'litii  the  enactnien*  ol  ccinprelieii-ive  NHI 
But  the  dnri!t!on  K  a.<.  muejunu  as  thai  ot 
Ihe  reces.^ion.  itid  01  c;tM';;re's-  Hhilnv  lo  re- 
solve the  political  coflln '..-  around  NHI. 
Members  o;  Contre-.s  scftfii  I'neasy  in  dealing 
With  leinporury  leKisintlon  H.f.'  may  ha\e  the 
noUMitial  ol  biasihk;.  bhuitin-  or  delayint;  a 
euniprehei.sive  plan.  Indeed.  som«  prefer  to 
do  nothmi;  shot  o;  tiealti  £;  ;•.  iti.  Hio  larger 
•sue. 

Nonethele.ss.  <i»e  KeunMtv  lull  ha.-  been 
S'ppiO'ed  by  the  .^.  i.iite  Labui  and  Pxiblic 
U'fxfure  Commit ue.  Tlie  Rosienkou-.l-.i  bill 
nvBlt.s  action  by  tne  full  Ho'ise  Ways  and 
Means  Commit teti  adtr  liavioi;  won  approval 
of  ihf  health  siibiomru'ttee  Hostenliovv.ski 
"liRirs. 

Ht.HI  VI  AIM     t.S.St  r. 
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L'neniplounent  NHI— h.s  autnU'ed  t-en  I". 
Ks  sponsors — Is  marred  bv  meqnitles.  Not  all 
the  unemployed  uoiild  beiiehl.  Those  who 
might  benetit  are  likely  to  ix'  the  bett,er-off 
unemploved  No  coiii;ressinftu  likes  to  e.Kplala 
.'.\\y  he  clu.se  to  bei^efn  one  grotip  of  nnem- 
plf>yed  and  not  another  T'.are  tcikl  i.>e  re. 
percussions  rtt  the  polls 

Yet.  "aid  to  tue  untt»ipioyed"  probably 
•.TOuld  be  an  unbeatable  is.sue  when  and  it 
u  reaches  the  iloci  of  Congress?.  Some  ob- 
servers give  the  is;.nf.  a  Sfi- SO  chance  of  reach- 
int:  the  floor  but  a  lOCi-O  chance  of  winning 
approval  in  one  torm  or  another  once  It  ar- 
rive.'* there  .\nd.  it  f-\ibordinates  correctly 
oortray  tlu-  White  Hoii.so.  C^.ncre>»s  al  that 
point  mav  have  set  President  Ford  up  for  a 
.eto  and  the  .stigma  of  ihe  mati  who  left  the 
'.••nomployed  out  In  the  tiniiisnred  cold. 

Tlie  deep  inequities  tn  the  Kennedy  and 
Rostenkowski  propo.s«i.s  spring  m  good  meae- 
tire  from  tlie  In.surance  sybtems  on  which 
ihey  base  assistant t>.  Man\  workers  have  no 
Jcb-based  health  insurance  And  manv  lark 
eligibility  for  unemploymen'   insurance. 

The  Idta  of  simply  hnanciig  the  c\tfasioti 
Ol  health  insurance  for  the  worker  getting 
nnemploytneiit.  Insurance  leaves  oiit  one- 
ihU-d  of  I  he  unemplo.ved  Of  7.5  million  work- 
T.?  unemplo.ved  early  this  year.  1.5  million 
.veie>  not  eligible  for  unemployment  insur- 
-Uice  Of  the  reman. mq  0  rnllUoii,  f'00,000  had 


no  v.ealth  In.^uratue.  Amon^  the  remaining 
5  1  million,  the  qtiflsry  and  coijt  of  the  u»- 
surHnce  protection  Is  quite  variable 

The  uneven  effect  c.f  the  uiiempiovmeut 
KiJt  bill.s  can  he  .seen  in  the  normal  pat- 
tern of  job-ba-fd  coveraije.  One  ot  the  best 
recent,  vievs  i'  m  h  l!t7:i  icderal  studv.  Of  8!' 
nullir.i.  per-sons  then  in  the  work  force,  77 
million  y.pre  frnj.  or  pint-time  v.orker.s,  7 
iTu'tion  v»-ce  stli-f  .•.flovTd  and  f>  mtlUo-. 
V  .'IP  in  Tnokiyed. 

Among  the  77  luillion.  M  nullioi.  had  hos- 
P'tHi  e.Kpeiise  proiecrinn.  rlmosi  hr  nian\ 
hart  m-hnspitni  ctcK'tor  coverage  a'ld  2G  mll- 
Iion  i..'.d  major  mpdif.ii  iH-npfit,  toveriniK 
orfire  visltti  and  c;ap.s  in  t.iber  protecdf-n.  For 
hospital  expcnsf  protection,  the  most  widf- 
pre.^ri.  the  deL-vee  to  v.hich  the  workc-  putd 
oiii  ot  pocket — tliroi.uih  ciedindbU-  and  co- 
ins'ptance  and  lor  lunovered  services — varied 
fioni  httle  or  nothing  to  con.siderable. 

fiiC  uii«mploymeiit  NHI  hills  would  not 
tli«n(.-«.  thi.».  Tliey  uoiild  spare  the  tinem- 
plf.pd  worker  fro'n  any  com  ribiitions  toward 
premintrus  or  iron,  having  to  pn.-  Jo'  con- 
vert .ns:  from  Kroup  t  .  irdi\uluat  oo>eiage. 
fi  a  I'.rRC'  iiKiease  in  prennum 
t'rffviN  tiivFRAor 
Not  (..'iv  IS  ii.Pie  unevtiicss  !i!ii,.[ig  hene- 
tii-i  and  cost,-  bi!t  (here  also  is  unevennes, 
an.oi.^  tne  kinds  of  workera  who  rvpioall.\ 
have  coverage  In  generHl.  the  i»(»ple  less 
iikeli  to  have  health  iti-urBnce  on  the  joh 
are  v.oni.-n.  ^l0^^^^hit<•.,  ;,oii!is;  people,  man- 
agers, aencultoral  worl.ets,  pt>r.,..ns  m  small 
iirins.  per.sop.s  \\ix\x  earnings  under  l-B.OOO  a 
year  and  workers  m  the  conc-.i;tu(io..  Vela'! 
'!Hde  aiid  service  ii.<(u..^ries. 

8i,n!e  lob-ba-ed  plan^  begin  to  covtr  h  ne^ 
i' orK-.-r  after  a  wai'mg  perlou  C't  one  to  .se^■- 
eial  int'iith.s  s<.uie  plans  may  cairy  the  laid- 
oU  worker  for  similar  periods.  But  jor  al.v.ut 
7(1  per  cent  of  today  s  j.Jjks.-.  l.eneiits  end 
With  a  pink  slip  or  ^oon  thereafter.  In  the 
hard-hit  atito  mdusiry.  wi.irh  boas'-,  .seme  of 
she  best  coverage,  three  m  five  workers  lose 
("veratie  in  the  .same  inoi.tn.  thc-y  i^re  U.id  oR. 
The  resource's  available  to  a  laid-oft  work- 
er include  uueiaployment  insurance  through 
tlio  leaer;u -state  s.\stem  lor  up  to  a'.'  week... 
But  one  tn  hve  workers  me  tueliglbu — chiefly 
newcomers  t^o  the  h'tx-r  lorct— liecavKje  thev 
have  not  wofKe<l  loiij;  enough  to  qualify  or 
lor  other  reascnii,. 

Depending  on  the  ;  lute,  the  top  wtt.kiv 
Payment  may  be  between  5*00  and  $70  Some 
»'. orkers  receive  tiidustry  or  union  snpplo- 
u>ent3  At  best,  the-e  add  enough  to  tinem- 
plo'ment  Insurance  to  approach  P,'">  percent 
ot  take-home  earning.-,  dependiiig  on  .se- 
nioriiy,  The  worker  u  ho  eKhaustn  these  re- 
sources and  deplete-  anv  savings  and  assets 
ninv  cithihty  for  one  or  Mtiother  oi  1  lie  public 
n-sistance  programs  designed  for  thf  poor. 

The  unojnployeU  v^orker — prect-elv  be- 
cause he  ts  receivmg  unemployemnt  Insur- 
ance— Ifv  barred  from  receiving  Medicaid  and 
ca-h  as.sistRnca.  even  though  he  has  depleted 
t'Ks  re.sources  to  a  level  below  the  tight 
Httttidards  ot  sia'e  programs.  Federal  law  en- 
■irted  In  1968  prohibits  federally  aided  state 
weltiire  programs  from  a?"<lsting  families  with 
able-bodied  breadwinner  hu.sband.s  until 
tiieir  tmemplovment  Insurance  la  exhausted. 
Even  wheti  the  tiiietnpUi.vmeuf  insttrance 
is  less  than  the  welfare  payment,  the  hus- 
band has  no  cht.ice.  The  L.S.  8;iprei;ut  Court 
this  year  Ls  to  coaslder  Welnbeiger  v.  Olod- 
gett  in  which  a  Vermont er  contests  the  pre- 
clusion Federal  source.-  point  out  that  29 
stBte^  pay  more  under  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  than  they  do  under 
unemployment  Insttrtmce.  where  the  weekly 
average  in  »62.  This  holds  true  in  states  wltii 
the  greateot  unemployment. 

The  coat   of  elimlnatmg  the  e\olut.lon   Is 
RU  e^tuTiftted  *f>0  n.illion  anntialU   In  order 


tc  covJ'i'  .ainihcs  u!  the  welfare  level  who 
receive  or  are  eligible  for  unemplovmerit  in- 
sitiunce.  Ah  one  federal  oflKial  oomrnenteu 
the  recfssiou  is  revealing  "how  rickety  the 
coi'iitry'fr  social  welfare  patohwo'k  really  i^.r 

C'ftl.SIS    Ar    HAND 

ttxitciiy  hov\  many  workers  ha'  c-  U.^t  i...fr. 
age  di'e  to  unemployment  is  not  knov  n  t/h- 
statistic,  are  being  gathered.  The  as.sunii.tio.. 
:s  uruif>1ly  imcontested  tli:  *  a  c-isis  of  enov- 
moi's  .size  ;s  at  luu.d  for  .•..-•rkers  and  t;,,. 
iJtr.vid.-rs  c-l  healiii  lare 

Alrei.d-  s(,[,i(.  nuinitipa!  l.ospi.MiiF  are  re- 
t'orunt  H  loblcss  fiu-ntele  that  previousiv 
had  ii.se>!  private  t^icihties.  a  n-.T  o(  demands 
u.i  CHie  by  iu.Mirance-aepviVHd  workers  ha^ 
been  e\pre-s<.d  by  hospitals  The  America!. 
Hiispitul  \.— ociaiion  .savs  coniniunilv  hos- 
pitals 01  ,y  ri.iei.\  are  able  to  provide  ain 
lar>;e  amount  oi  thaiitv  care  wcause  key  In- 
surers, like  Blue  Cross  and  riedv-are,'  do  not 
.share  in  ho,)..  .  ;  !)■,,(  debts  rnC  cunritN  c  \- 
p  •OSes. 

H..>.pitaN  fluu  (ioftois.,  for  years  complKin- 
;!ig  tiu.t  Medu-eid  payntents  ave  stibstandarn 
see  income  threats  in  the  unemployment 
•situadon  It  niay  be  no  surt.ri.se.  therefore 
that  organ^yed  lal>or.  insurers,  organiyeu 
medicine  aid  husplis.Is  are  cooperating  tc- 
uneniptoyi.e:.'  .NHI.  despite  ideological  dil- 
leinr-es  ore;-  how  full-fledged  KHI  should  go 
The  jnft.ior  plans  l)efor  Cv.n  :ves.=  seek  t.. 
n..,.vf  ma.v-iveiv  and  quickly  to  (<.{«■  with  the 
pevceoed  enierpency.  But  theie  are  Imperti- 
nenis  ol  a  p'ocedural  nature,  retlecting  boxw" 
ot  the  same  .stumbling  blc>ck.s  beiore  compre- 
lu  usive  NHI. 

There  i.s  the  ' jiinsdHtioi:;-!  game."  Coo- 
Sress  has  no  single  set  of  c<.oi,..,ittfes  to  dea' 
\''!'h  all  the  complexities  o:  NHI.  Ai,,-  i.p. 
P'ofcii  based  oti  t^.x-suppot  ud  tntst  tui  ds 
<■■•  ciianges  in  lie  tax  law  ta'ls  1  .  tne  Hou-e 
Wins  ;,iid  Means  Comnaitee  unrte'-  P.op.  Al 
Ullmt.n  (D-Ore  1  and  the  .Senat.-  Finance 
Coinnnttee  tt>.der  Rus-ell  B.  Long  (D-La.). 

It  the  approach  revise-  Medicaid,  involviov' 
general  rev'enues,  the  pertinent  ( cinniPtees 
are  Senate  Finance  and  Hour.e  Conimerce 
utidtr  Rep  H-rley  Stagger.,  (D-W.  Va.i,  and 
esjx-oi.'.'.ly  i>  ,  health  subcommlttpf.  under 
Rt-p  Paul  Rogers  (D-Fla  ),  If  Federal  regu- 
li>»ion  01  health  insurance  is  to  be  pioneered, 
other  con;raltr:-cs  and  other  persoi^alities  are 
.11  vol  red. 

Pf.T  .Sen.  Ktnneny  to  deal  with  unemplov- 
ment  NHI  througii  his  health  subcommittee 
ot  'b.e  Labor  and  Public  Welfaie  Committee 
!■--  bill  had  to  be  shaped  to  avoid  .lurlsdle- 
tion  of  the  Finance  Committeo.  Specificall.v, 
it  had  to  avoid  etitanglement  with  tax  laws, 
trust  fundi,  and  Medicaid.  For  Rep.  Rosten- 
l-.o^skl,  chairman  of  the  Wava  and  Meii'v, 
health  subcon.fnittM.,  to  attempt  to  s'lape 
a  bill.  It  had  to  be  in  the  forio  of  a  ffiK 
measure. 

"A  BIO  FOG" 

liie  ju>i&uu:1ional  game  ha.-  btc.euled  tiic 
House  leadership.  Conceivably,  fopealcer  Carl 
Albert  (D-Okla.)  may  be  called  on  to  au- 
Uiorize  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  deal  with 
NHI  problems.  As  to  unemplo.'iment  NHI.  no- 
body IS  sure  how  the  House  wUl  deal  with 
bills  emerging  from  both  Commerce  and 
Way-  and  Means,  an  increrisingl.x  iikel.v  pro.-- 
peci,  "if-s  all  m  a  big  log.'  "comnieiits  a 
lobb.\ist. 

A  second  iiumbUng  block  I-  tho  "i>u<i^,et 
Litiiie."  A  bolutloa  that  can  be  framed  to 
avoid  aadiiioiis  to  federtil  sptiuUng  ts  con- 
sidered far  more  likely  to  attract  cousorva- 
tUfs  In  Congres.s  and  at  the  White  House 
than  a  solution  affecting  the  budget,  even  if 
the  overall  economic  Impact  on  the  country 
of  a  budget  proposal  might  be  less. 

President  Nixon's  NHI  proposal,  Conipre- 
henshe  Health  Insurance  Plan  (CHIP),  vma 
fii>.sorbed  by  Presideul.  Ford,   By  using  <U9 
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job-related  employers  to  offer  a  standard 
benefit  package  to  employees — CHIP  keeps  a 
considerable  portion  of  NHI  costs  out  of  the 
lederal  budget. 

Sen.  Kennedy's  comprehensive  plan. 
Health  Security  backed  by  a  tajc-supported 
trvist  fund  as  Is  Social  Security,  has  been 
attacked  as  an  intolerable  addition  to  federal 
spending  and  power,  although  Its  partisans 
Insist  the  overall  costs  to  the  consumer/tax- 
payer/employee  would  be  smaller  and  Its 
public  accountability  greater. 

Anyone  Ignoring  the  Jurisdictional  game 
and  expecting  Sen.  Kennedy  to  rely  on  the 
trust  fund  approach  to  unemployment  NHI 
is  mistaken.  His  bill,  S.  625.  calls  for  general 
revenue  spending.  This  would  pay  the  prem- 
iums of  health  Insurance  for  the  worker  on 
unemployment  hisurance,  provided  a  spotise 
or  parent  had  no  Insurance  covering  the 
worker  secondarily,  and  provided  the  worker's 
Job-based  plan  did  not  cover  him  during  the 
layoff.  The  Kennedy  bill,  administered 
through  the  Labor  Department  as  an  ancil- 
lary to  unemployment  insurance,  would 
reach  an  estimated  3.2  million  workers  and 
families  (perhaps  0-10  million  people  at 
any  one  time).  The  estimated  cost  for  the 
one -year  program  is  $1,S  bllllou  at  present 
unemployment  rates. 

LABOR   SUPPORT 

Organized  labor,  which  backs  health  secu- 
rity, has  joined  with  the  insurance  Industry, 
American  Medical  Association  and  American 
Hospital  Association — each  of  which  has  its 
own  Job-based  approach — in  supporting  S. 
625.  Labor  wltnesfes  Insist  the  bUl's  virtue 
is  that  it  does  ab.solutely  nothing  to  change 
the  inequitable,  inflationary  and  profiteering 
health-Insurance  sjrstem  they  perceive  and 
wish  to  obliterate.  The  bill  provides  for  fed- 
eral recoupment  If  premium  rates  turn  out 
too  high  (Conservative  Sen.  Bill  Brock  (R- 
Tenn.)  sees  the  Kennedy  bill  as  an  extrava- 
gant  ball -out   for   the  insurance  Industry.) 

Testifying  on  H  Jl.  4004,  Rap.  Rogers"  coun- 
terpart to  the  Kennedy  bill,  a  United  Auto 
Workers  spokesman  acknowledged  the  limi- 
tation^. "It  will  continue  the  costly,  unregu- 
lated private  insurance  administration  of 
health  care  benefits,"  said  Mel  Olasser.  "It 
will  also  do  nothing  to  improve  the  Inade- 
quate Insurance  coverages  which  were  avail- 
able to  lower-paid  workers,  now  unemployed 
and  uninsured.  But  H.R.  4004  would  act  as 
an  emergency  stopgap  measure  for  millions 
of  unemployed  Americans  in  the  next  few 
months,  if  tliey  fall  ill  and  require  care  they 
cannot  possibly  finance,"  he  declared. 

To  those  who  might  argue  that  the  pi-oper 
answer  to  the  emergency  Is  full-fiedged  NHI, 
Olasser  and  others  argue  simply  that  there 
len't  enough  time. 

When  Congreas  returns  this  week,  the 
Rogers  bill  will  be  back  in  the  midst  of  a 
subcommittee  markup  and  a  race  with  the 
Rostenkowski  bill.  Rogers  and  colleagues 
have  been  concerned  that  the  Rostenkowskl 
bill  had  "permanent"  features  lacking  the 
fixed  deadline  in  the  Rogers-Kennedy  ap- 
proach. Moreover,  they  worried  about  the 
fairness  of  leaving  some  of  the  unemployed 
out  of  the  emergency  program. 

Where  the  Kennedy  approach  requires  an 
unemployed  worker  to  fall  back  on  another 
family  member's  coverage,  even  if  inferior, 
the  Rostenkowski  approach  does  not.  It  also 
would  cover  the  self-employed.  Thus,  the 
emergency  Health  Irwurance  Extension  Act, 
H.R.  5000,  reaches  30  per  cent  more  people — 
an  estimated  4.6  million  without  counting 
family  members.  But  it  would  cost  40  per 
cent  more  than  the  Kennedy  plan, 

AN  XNGENIOTTS  CAtlBIT 

H.R.  5000  is  an  ingenious  gambit  through 
the  budget  and  Jurisdictional  games.  Its  two 
jiarts  v.ork  through  the  Internal  Revenue 
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Code.  Under  Part  1,  to  keep  certain  tax  de- 
ductions, employers  and  Insurers  would  have 
to  extend  coverage  to  laid-ofi  workers  receiv- 
ing unemployment  compenfiatlou.  As  health 
fringes  come  up  for  renegotiation  over  the  14 
months  after  the  program  starts,  the  exten- 
sions would  be  added  at  an  Increase  in  pre- 
mium. (Where  fringes  are  not  bargained  for, 
extensions  would  be  provided  within  three 
months.)  Part  1  would  stay  Lu  force  until 
NHI  Lb  enacted. 

According  to  Ways  and  Means  sources,  as 
much  as  8  per  cent  would  be  added  to  an- 
ntial  premiums,  assuming  an  8  per  cent  un- 
employment rate.  On  an  estimated  premium 
base  of  $30  billion  for  both  employed  and 
self-employed  persons.  Part  1  would  cost  as 
much  as  t2.S  billion  a  year. 

Where  the  $1.5  billion  Kennedy  approach 
would  be  paid  by  federal  taxpayers  and  add 
to  the  federal  deficit,  the  cost  of  H.R.  6000 
would  fall  outside  the  federal  budget — on 
consumers  (if  businesses  raise  prices),  em- 
ployers (if  they  forego  profits  by  not  raising 
prices)  and  employed  workers  (if  they  fore- 
go higher  wages  or  fringes). 

The  cost  of  either  approach  could  be  more 
than  stated.  Estimates  are  an  actuary's  night- 
mare. Nobody  Is  sure,  for  example,  whether 
the  unemployed  as  a  group  would  tend  to 
use  more  health  services  (such  as  elective 
smrgery)  than  the  employed. 

Also,  If  insurers  insist  on  a  large  cushion 
of  financial  reserves,  premiums  overall  would 
be  higher.  The  premium  for  a  specific  em- 
ployer would  depend  partly  on  the  insurer's 
estimate  of  risk  of  unemployment.  This  fac- 
tor might  upset  marketplace  economics,  es- 
pecially for  smaller  employers.  To  moderate 
this  kind  of  variation  and  to  protect  against 
Insurer  losses,  the  Rostenkowski  bill  calls  for 
pooling  among  Insurers  to  share  the  risks 
of  long-term  unemployment.  In  the  Kennedy 
approach.  Uncle  Sam  pays  the  higher  rates. 

Part  2  of  H.R.  5000  sets  up  a  federal  trust 
fund  for  the  period  before  Part  1  becomes 
wholly  effective.  The  fund  would  borrow  per- 
haps $750  million  from  the  Treasviry  in  fiscal 
1976.  It  would  pay  for  expenses  workers  Incur 
rather  than  for  premiums.  This  feature  seeks 
to  hold  down  overall  cost,  eliminate  risk  to 
Insurers  and  cut  out  profit.  The  fund  would 
be  amortized,  with  interest,  over  several  years 
by  a  1  per  cent  federal  tax  on  premiums. 
When  the  loan  Is  repaid,  the  fund  and  tax 
disappear.  Any  Impact  on  the  federal  budget 
would  be  ephemeral. 

LOBBTISTS  COOL 

Rostenkowski  wants  a  bill  the  President 
can  sign,  not  an  Issue  that  will  delay  getting 
help  out  to  the  people  who  need  it, "  a  House 
aide  explained. 

But  the  bill  generates  little  enthusiasm 
among  lobbyists.  Fearing  that  Part  1  might 
set  a  precedent  for  full-fiedged  NHI  based  on 
private  Insurance,  organized  labor  want8  to 
substitute  a  one-year,  trust-fund -only  bill 
as  a  possible  alternative  to  the  Kennedy 
^proacb. 

The  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica accepts  both  Kennedy  and  Rostenkowski 
appiroaches,  with  a  preference  for  the  latter. 
But  insurers  are  wary  of  federal  intrusion 
and  what  might  happen  to  their  place  in  the 
NHI  derby  if  politlctans  saddled  them  with 
blame  for  Increased  Insurance  costs  and  ad- 
ministrative imbrogltoe  that  could  nccom- 
panj  a  crash  effort.  The  doctors  don't  like 
the  looks  of  a  trust  fund  as  a  possible  NHI 
precedent. 

Says  Rostenkowski:  "Any  program  we  may 
develop  for  meeting  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  unemployed  will  not  be  able  to  address 
the  problems  needing  resolution  under  NHI. 
We  cannot  deal  here  with  problems  in  the 
health  care  delivery  system — with  unequal 
distribution  of  health  services,  with  xvrong 
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Incentives,  with  hiefflclent  reimbursement 
systems,  with  splraltng  Inflation.  We  cannot 
deal  here  with  the  severe  problems  in  rural 
and  big  city  areas.  Nor  wUl  we  likely  be 
able  to  help  those  unemployed  who  have 
never  had  a  Job,  or  those  who  have  Jobs  but 
no  health  insurance.  The  solutions  to  tho^e 
problems  must  await  our  eonsideraiion  01 
NHI." 

wtiNBEaciJi  opposrrioN 

Rejecting  an  unemployment  NHI  approach, 
the  administration  Eees  trouble  in  terms  of 
the  federal  budget,  the  economy,  equity  and 
administrative  feasibility.  In  arguing  agalr.st 
the  Kennedy  plan  (and  by  implication 
against  Roetenkowskl's),  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Caspar  Weinberger 
pointed  to  the  inequity  of  using  federal  re- 
sources to  extend  high-grade  and  low-grade 
benefits.  He  feels  it  Is  unfair  to  discriminate 
among  those  getting  unemployment  insur- 
ance on  the  basis  of  prior  health  Insurance 
coverage.  He  also  saw  insurmountable  admin- 
istrative problems  in  coordinating  state-run 
unemployment  insurance  programs  and  in- 
surance companies.  He  foresaw  disincentives 
to  the  unemployed  who  might  delay  getting 
a  new  job  because  the  insurance  offered  was 
Inferior  to  that  of  the  last  Job.  He  foresaw  a 
cheapening  of  Job-based  coverage  and  the 
possibility  that  management  and  labor  might 
be  tempted  to  shift  the  cc  *s  of  laid-ofi 
workers  to  Uncle  Sam. 

The  best  thing  to  do  for  the  unemployed, 
he  told  the  Finance  Committee,  is  to  get 
workers  back  to  work  and  to  hold  down  on 
federal  spending  and  its  contribution  to 
infiatlou. 

The  criticism  that  no  unemployment  KHI 
approach  covers  tlie  unemployed  who  had 
no  Job-based  coverage  has  embarrassed  spon- 
sors of  the  legislation.  It's  better  to  do  some- 
thing for  somebody  than  to  do  nothing  for 
everyone,  they  contend.  Labor  was  stxmg  to 
suggest  a  Kennedy  bill  amendment  to  cover 
automatically  under  Medicaid  some  900,000 
workers  (plus  dependents)  receiving  unem- 
ployment Insurance  who  had  no  prior 
health  plan.  HEW  estimated  the  cost  as  $800 
million  a  year.  Hearing  the  proposal  made 
at  a  Houie  Commerce  meeting  recently,  an 
expert  in  health-care  delivery  guffawed:  "I 
never  thought  I'd  see  the  day  when  labor 
would  endorse  covering  workers  through  a 
program  with  a  meaus-test  stigma." 

When  a  reporter  asked  a  HEW  official 
•\hdt  the  co,-;t  would  be  for  covering  the 
unemployed  not  on  unemployment  Insi'r- 
ance,  the  re.spoiiiic  was,  "Whoa!  If  yon  did 
Uiat,  anyone  could  qualify  for  Medicaid  a.id 
you'd    l.ave   NHI    through    the    back    door.  " 

"PERMANENT"    STOPGAP 

As  Rostenkowski  and  Kennedy  parti*i;:s 
present  the  issues.  Congress  in  being  asked 
to  adopt  admhilstraiiveiy  feasible  program.; 
that  do  not  establish  new  bureaucracies,  d) 
not  permit  profiteeering  by  insurers  and  do 
not  cement  them  into  a  future  program.  Btit 
they  admit  to  seriou.s  short<x)mlng  that  car- 
not  be  solved  except  through  a  comprehcn- 
.sive  approach. 

Tlie  unemployment  l.ssues  may  pi^pel 
Congre.ss  into  a  debate  ever  fullfledged  NHI 
sooner  than  ex-pected.  Rep.  Rostenkowski  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  have  an  NHI  ^ill 
out  of  committee  by  the  end  of  summer. 
But  he  noted  it  would  take  time  to  pass 
and  implement,  and  that's  why  his  stopgap 
Ls  called  "permanent  until  NHI." 

For  an  NHI  debate,  dlffictUUes  In  covering 
the  unemployed  may  dramatize  limitations 
in  the  job-related  approach  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Administration's  CHIP  and 
similar  proposals.  Dividing  a  population  by 
Job,  Income  or  other  status  is  confusing  to 
beneficiaries  and  tends  to  drive  up  admin- 
istrative costs;   vorkers  have  to  be  tracked 


m   a:id   ;.ui  of  emplnynient   c<c  rither  status 

ill  order  to  e-<jblL  h  eUgit^tUtv.  Thr-  acimin- 

isU'ative  problems  Secretary  Weinberger  sees 

II'   unemployment  NHI  rnay  Inhere  In  CHIP. 

From  labors  viewpoint,  the  pUyht  of  the 

obless  Is  another  indtcat  ifin  of  r}>e  need  for 

'iecent  health  insurnnce  independent  of  Job 

'  fitus — Hn  a  matter  of  rlglit.  Much  of  the  rtng 

if  Depre^-ion  ers  debate.";  ovt-r  S  ><  lal  Secti- 

r  IV  and  public  '.er.^us  privare  seo'or  respon- 

-ibiiitie.s.  dancer  and  etiuiliei  pervades  the 

ar^na  in  «-hich  NHI  |,  beirig  crrn.<iidpred 


NULl,  ADAMrf.  N'EVVSP APKF^MAN 
FND.S  LONG  CAREER 

HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  rt  sar.hsfc 

(N   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRh.SLMAlIVt.-i 

Tiirtdau.  April  8,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Null  Adams,  city  editor  for  the 
Memphis  Pi e.=;, -Scimitar,  has  retired 
from  the  new.spapcr  profession  Null  has 
been  a  ne",v.spaperman  for  51  years  and 
wa.s  the  city  editor  for  the  Pres.s-Sclmitar 
for  30  year.s.  He  i.s  rt-tiring  a.s  ascistant 
mana^int;  editor  .md  politic.--  editor,  a 
dual  po.sition  that  i.e  ua.s  held  for  tiie 
!)asl  10  vears. 

Null  Adam.s  ha.s  bee.i  an  out.staiidinf 
iouiMali.st  thiouMliout  i-.a,  career  which 
ijej^an  when  he  workn.!  a:  ntTi(  e  boy  on 
the  News-Scinutar  m  the  inid-twentie». 
He  i.s  the  rei  ipient  (•!  many  new.spaper 
awards  over  ttie  ve;its  ami  ha.-  ricJily 
deserved  t-vtvy  one  of  'hem 

He  will  be  .som-1\  mi.s.sed  bv  hi.s  col- 
It-au'ues  ai  the  P't>.— Scimitar  and  by 
those  of  u.s  who  look  forward  to  Ins 
foUiinn  each  riri«.' 

In  recotjnitioii  oi  Mr  ^'lains.'  dedica- 
tion to  fair  and  impartial  iournali.sm  I 
v.-ould  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  iii- 
ciude  ui  tixiay's  Rt.co'^u  i!ie  text  of  an 
article  tliat  appciued  in  the  Memphis. 
Tenn..  Pie-.s-Scu!iit:!r  i  n  Tuc-^tiav.  March 
».V  197j. 

Nl  II.    AlMiMt.  KSl'S  \  '..'Nli  C.lR!  (  ■■•■ 

(By  Glark  Porteoiii  i 

N'lill  Frank  Adams,  wlio  was  a  liu  eai.i.rs 
city  editor  tor  more  iliau  30  rears,  vviU  retire 
Mondav  atier  51  vearo  as  a  iiewspaperman 

Which  means  that  AUamsi,  a  living  legend 
;«•  a  newsman    i>  reMroii;  at  tiie  ajfe  of  69. 

Adams  made  <i  .-.uddet»  decision  last  week  to 
re'ire  and  nobody  r.-uld  talk  li.'m  out  of  It. 

ComrneiKUig  iin  a-.e  letueiuent.  Ciiarle.s 
Sclirieidei.  editor  at  ihe  Pr^^s-8t  imitar,  sjild: 

"Null  Adams  is  aoina  to  be  mi— .ed  around 
'his  newspaper,  boili  for  his  laiowledjio  and 
anderstaridinfj  of  poltrics  aKd  t;overninent 
and  for  tlie  warn. Mi  i^id  icinditess  of  ins  pcr- 
•onality. 

'•NuU  t(H!>  I'.ad  Ki  loiit;  rti'U  lit(:lilv  success- 
ful career  as  a  tiew.spfiperman.  liie  Pres.s. 
Sctmiiar'.s  record  over  the  past  half-century 
Is  fall  of  hus  ftclnevemeti's  as  a  JournaUst. 

'I  h.-'-.e  kiiov.n  Niill  personally  ff>r  the 
major  portion  of  luti  coreer.  a'ld  value  his 
professional  couu.-cl  a.s  well  as  his  iriend- 
Khip.  He  and  his  '(m!",  Faye  a:e  richly  de- 
serving of  a  healthy  a>.id  happy  relirement," 

A  man  nho  has  c evened  and  directed  cov- 
einge  of  covintless  thou.sands  ot  stories  lu 
more  than  half  a  ct-ntury  in  t'le  news  fletd, 
Adams  is  the  subject  ot  many  f,ood  ne^^s. 
paper  yarns  himaelf. 

He  l3  retiring  with  the  t.tle  of  B.s.-isfaiii 
managing  editor   and    pontics   editor,   dual 
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Dosjtlors  he  has  held  for  the  last  !0  year.'^ 
But  he  has  been  noted  for  his  political  acu- 
men since  hl8  early  newspaper  days  when  E. 
H.  (Bo,ss)  Crump  was  the  man  to  see  about 
pfil:t!'-al  >torles. 

Born  in  McKenzie,  Tenn.  Feb.  17.  190G. 
Ad.ims  moved  to  Memphis  with  his  lumlly  at 
the  age  of  12.  He  grew  up  In  the  old  Fort 
Pi'keriti^'  area  nc.ir  De  .Soto  Patk.  and  car- 
ried papers  as  a  boy. 

He  v.'us  graduated  from  Tech  Hiyii.  and 
while  a  student  worked  part  time  as  a  nlglit 
police  reporter.  He  v.as  city  editor  of  the 
Tech  H'tih  Technician,  later  the  Yellow 
Jacket,  and  the  late  Euriv  Maxwell,  noted  as 
a  promoter,  was  the  ednor. 

Adams  worked  as  an  oili'-e  buy  for  The 
Nc'vs  Scinntar.  one  of  tlie  parent  piipera  of 
The  Press-Sctmitar.  and  won  a  place  on  the 
sports  staff,  later  transferrlnij  to  th.e  new.^ 
staff  where  he  covered  police.  City  Hull, 
Courthouse  and  the  Federal  Building. 

In  1926  Adams  left  The  News  Scimitar  lo 
U'ork  for  the  Atlanta  Georfilan  and  later  In- 
'"rnaMonal  Ne'Ms  .Service,  now  part  of  United 
Pri-'ss  InUTnational  in  Atlanta  and  Florida 
He  reuirned  to  Memphis  in  :!>2T  and  man- 
fiyed  the  Memphis  INS  bureau  for  18  months. 
Tttf-n  he  joined  the  staff  cf  the  E'enlng  Ap- 
peal, at  that  time  an  alferiiuon  sister  paper 
o;  The  Coinmeriial  Appeal. 

While  working  on  the  sli.if  of  TLe  E\e- 
'itne  -\ppeal  he  located  a  mi.'.sa;^'  witness, 
Mary  (.Snnshniei  Walker,  la  the  famou-, 
■-^    I'lley  Puryear  mii.rdcr  civse 

Adams  ji'ined  Tlie  Press-Scimitar  staff  m 
".!•:<:<  .'>nd  that  stopped  his  journKli>t(c  wan- 
deriiiij  He  has  beer,  with  this  pi-per  since 
^dair:,  co-.ered  the  I.egi-latiu-e  m  l<i35  tor 
ihe  Press-Scumtar  and  KnoxMlie  Nev  s. 
;~entinel. 

He  covered  Tii&  Press-Scimitars  intei.sive 
-.mpaign  to  bring  TVA  and  its  benefits  to 
the  Icrme.ssee  Valley  and  Memphis. 

It  was  in  late  19J.-2.  while  coverni-  TVA, 
that  Adan,s  pot  his  most  memorable  news 
~f"rv,  oiio  tliat  ran  on  the  trc'ia  paiie  with  a 
121)  pt  headline,  and  thafs  a  hiL-  one.  It  was 
.  M'ls.'e  Shoals,  Ala  _  where  Pre-ident-elect 
Franklin  D  Roo.sevU  vas  on  an  inspection 
rip.  seated  in  an  open  car  smroundcd  by 
■'ecret  service  men  Reporter:,  covering  the 
[.resident  till  trip  were  kept  at  a  distance 

Adsias  knew  the  late  .Sen.  K  D  McKellar 
v.ell.  and  K.  D  asked  Null  if  he  w  tinted  to 
meet  Roosevelt  and  of  cour.-e  he  did.  The 
Senuif.r  put  his  arm  around  .iVdams"  !houl- 
der  and  took  tiint  to  Roo.-evelt.  Not  even  Se- 
cret Service  men  would  stop  somenue  who 
hud  McKellar's  arm  around  hiin. 

Adi'fvs  met  the  Pre-ldent -elect,  asked  him 
•  ..-w  C{uestiC!is.  and  Koosevelt  noticed  that 
Ad!.m>  was  Jotting  down  the  ansufs  and 
as,:t.f.i  "Are  you  a  ne'.v.spiiperman'" 

Yesi.ir,  Mr.  President,  and  Ive  sure  bot  a 
^ood  story,"  Adams  replied.  And  he  tlrev'-  the 
lanioiis  Kooseve'..  hiueh.  When  .At.'anis  left 
Roosevelt,  the  other  reporters  crowded 
around  him  and  sisked  what  the  pte.sident- 
elC'Ct  had  said.  "Read  about  it  m  mv  paper, ' 
Addms  .said.  But  he  add^  that  he  probably 
ttouldat  be  that  blunt  with  them  today. 
And  Its  true,  the  tough  city  editor  has  mel- 
lowed  a  bit  over  the  vears. 

In  hus  reporting  dtij.-  before  becoming  city 
eiiitor.  Adams  was  noinhiHied  for  the  Pu- 
litzer Pn/e  for  hi'^  graphic  coveiage,  with  the 
tale  Marshall  J.  Smith,  of  .»  trtp!c  hant;ing  it. 
Hernando,  Miss, 

Adf.m.s  wa.s  tiamed  City  Editor  Feb.  14, 
J!»r<6,  8  po«.ttton  he  held  lor  ;«0  vears  and  17 
(lav.-.  Ai  first,  he  was  lough  on  felluw-  re- 
porter.... as  he  could  mo;  get  repm  tuig— his 
'■'■X-  -  out  of  his  nuiid  Bm  he  became  a  great 
City  editor,  and  dunno;  nianj  >e»rs.  hud  a.*^ 
his  rival  city  editor,  hus  late  yoiinter  brother, 
Malcolm,  who  was  Commenial  Appeal  city 
editor.  At  lain.lv  gatherings,  'he  two  brotlieis 
just  uidii't  talk  shop,  and  at  other  tunes, 
strived  to  beef  ermh  other  to  MiP  u.f.<>.u 
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In  liiVi.  Adams  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
"7  city  editors  from  throughout  the  nation 
to  attejid  the  .'Vmericiii  Press  Institr.Le  for  a 
three-week  seminar  on  city  desk  procedures 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  Citv 
Ad:ims  made  such  an  Impression  tliat  he  was 
■■a!i(d  back  12  years  ui  a  row  as  visini,^ 
.-peaker  for  API  city  editor  seminars. 

.■\dams  devised  an  unusua!  tile  svstem  for 
CUV  editors  "becaii.se  Im  la/v."  with  a  lokior 
ior  eacli  da\  ot  the  month  und  i.lso  monti-.I- 
lolders  and  stories  about  annual  events  and 
the  like  would  come  up  in  tiie  file  at  the 
appropriate  time  for  sli.ries.  A  model  ol  the 
r.>stem  was  made  at  Columijia  and  Cify  edi- 
tors all  over  the  world  inue  udopird  the 
.\dams  filing  system. 

There  are  so  many  "hi.:;  t  tones"  m  Adams' 
cateer  Uiat  it  would  be  difficult  to  even  h-t 
I  hem  r.x.imples  are  ill.'  ca:,fiie  i.t  "M.v?hine 
Gun"  KeMy  in  Memiihi-^  with  .Adams  learn- 
ing I  hat  ihe  bi^  time  criminal  was  reall-  a 
one-time  Memphis  hip-pocket  bootlegger 
whose  real  name  was  CJcorge  Barnes;  working 
with  cither  reporters  to  u.ncover  the  theft  ol 
h.undr:ds  of  thous5>ncis  of  dollars  in  the  City 
Hall  ".shortages"  ol  tho  earlv  nOs  and  o; 
coiirst  ills  official  "Big  Story,"  when  he  won 
tlie  Pall  Mall  ;,'..  ard  for  the  radio-tv  bip 
sii.ry  lor  getting  ev  laence  to  clear  a  police 
deicctivu  being  held  in  .iait  as  a  susjiect  in 
the  slaying   of    a    policeman. 

A.s  city  editor,  he  directed  civernge  of  all 
.sorts  of  big  stones,  includ.ng  political  cam- 
paigns Oddly,  two  sioric^  th.it  he  remembers 
oe.t  came  within  a  year  of  each  oth^'r— Ihe 
terrible  Tupelo  tornado  April  5.  1936.  and  the 
iiig  .MNsissippi  River  flood  the  loUov.ing  yeur 
Bell. re  l>e<.'i.m:iii;  city  editor,  .\clams  won  a 
pla  e  on  the  luinor  roll  in  tleorge  SeUies' 
book,  "freedom  of  the  Pre.^s."  for  stories 
R.gauisi  the  power  trust,  Adams  received  the 
Malcc/lm  .Adams  .Journalism  award,  named  lor 
his  brcither.  lor  the  liest  politic. ii  coverage 
ol  the  ls<67  city  election,  when  Memplns 
t-banged  from  City  Commi.s.sio  •  to  Ccunc;- 
mavor  government. 

He  also  won  the  John  \V.  l-inucv  a.vmd 
ot  the  UPI-Teiines.see  .'Vs.-ocialitin  cii  New.-- 
papers  lor  the  best  political  coverage  in  tii^ 
stale  doruig  the  ln6«  national  election. 

In  private  lite,  Adams  is  married  lo  tie 
former  Faye  tucker.  Iliey  have  two  daugh- 
ters iiiiU  he  IS  particularly  proud  ot  :.!\ 
graiiilsous.  but  .'.■omei.mes  wishes  lor  a  grand- 
d., lighter,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Aiiaio-  lue  at  3041 
Kirkiaidy  iii  .Sctnic  Hiil.-. 

He  has  taught  »  inen'.s  Bible  Clu.-s  ..t 
riiiion  Avenue  Baptist  Cluiich  lor  40  years, 
and  the  c!a.-.s  v, as  long  ago  named  for  hint 
He  does  not  plati  to  ret  lie  from  tins  Also. 
Ihe  Tech  HiMli  chapter  ot  Quiil  (,nd  .Sit.II 
1'  a.s  ii.'.ined  tor  Adams. 

What  will  Adatns  do  aiter  retirement 
Mauh  it  I? 

■  I  plan  fo  trac£.l  more,  wet  a  lev*  fish  hooks 
:.iid  have  more  time  for  church  work."  Adatvs 
.-aid. 

-A.-ked  about  pcilitic-s  (there  have  been  ..c- 
casional  rumors  that  Adatn,  might  run  li-r 
Citj  Council  or  something),  Adams  grinned 
and  said,  "I  niLL'iit  dabble  a  li'i  ir  m  pt.Iitics-- 
who  knows''  ■ 

Those  who  know  are  certain  that  Adatns 
will  do  more  than  "dabhie"  ii  lie  riecide'-  I" 
get  .to  .l-ed  ill  politics. 


I  ':  AN  T  PAV  MV  ELECTRIC  BI[,L 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

Ol     ID.\KC> 
!\   THi-^  HOt:&-F.  OF  REPHKSFK-rATIVFS 

Tucsddp.  April  S.  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
clo.s;'ig  hi;e  iii  one  of  oiir  great  Amert- 
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can  theater  pioductioii.s.  "Hon  do  you 
thank  a  man  for  a  million  laughs  .  .  .". 
For  tho.;e  Am.ericanr,  who  still  have  a 
vcsliga  of  humor  left,  I  am  sure  they 
logard  Govcrrment  .n  the  .same  light. 
We  have  made  poignant  ioke.s  about  the 
exce.'-ses  of  OSHA:  we  have  chuckled 
.-iver  EPAs  effort  to  diajjer  loggers'  horses 
lo  prevent  pollution  of  watersheds;  we 
rolled  in  the  aisles  when  U.S.  Postal 
Service  workers  threatened  a  slovvdown 
in  mail  delivery. 

Now,  for  the  enjoyment  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  unearthed  a  man  who 
.still  deals  humorously  in  his  increasing- 
ly futile  effort  to  meet  his  business  ex- 
prnses.  Sent  to  me  by  my  good  friend 
and  adviser,  AI  Eiguren  of  Boise,  Idaho, 
the  article  demonstrates  the  irony  of  Qur 
political  situation  in  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  attempting  to  be  all  things 
to  all  people: 

I  From  North  Star.  Dec.   1974] 
I  Can't  P.ay  Mv  Ei.kctrk;  Bii.i. 
We    receive    an    incrca-ing    luimbe   of    let- 
ters alibi-iiig  as  to  why    an  electric  bill  can't 
he  paid,   but   if  we   would   cet   a   letter  like 
the  following,  it  would  ceri,iiMl\   top  any  ex- 
cuses we  have  heard  .so  far: 
Dear  R.E..'\. 

Ill  reply  to  your  request  lo  .-end  a  check 
1  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  my  bank  account  makes  It  impos- 
sible My  shattered  financial  condition  Is  due 
t>  federal  laws,  state  laws,  county  laws, 
township  laws,  city  laws,  zoning  laws,  en- 
vir:iiment.il  laws,  health  laws,  c:rpjratljn 
l.iws.  liquor  laws.  moiner-in-Iaw-laws,  sister- 
in-Iaws,  and  outlaws. 

Through  these  "law.s  '  I  am  compelled  to 
pay  a  business  tax.  amusement  ta.x.  head  tax, 
school  lax.  light  tax,  water  lax,  sales  tax, 
licpior  tax.  income  tux,  food  tax,  cigarette 
tax.  property  tax,  sewer  tax,  garbage  tax,  fur- 
nituie  tax.  and  excise  tax.  Even  my  brains 
are  taxed.  I  am  required  to  get  a  business 
Ilvense.  car  license,  equipment  license,  truck 
license,  bicycle  liceii'-e.  not  to  mention  a  mar- 
riage license  and  a  dog  license. 

I  am  also  required  to  contribute  lo  every 
so  •icty  and  organisation  which  the  genius  of 
men  is  capable  of  bringing  to  life. 

For  my  own  safety  I'm  required  to  carry 
life  insurance,  property  Insurnnce.  liability 
insuranca.  burglar  insurance,  tcrnado  insur- 
ance, hail  Insurance,  vandalism  insurance, 
Unemployment  Insurance,  old  age  insurance, 
and  fire  insurance. 

My  business  is  so  governed  that  it  Is  not 
e;isy  to  find  out  who  owns  it.  I  am  inspected, 
expected,  suspected,  disrespected,  neglected, 
collected,  protected,  defected,  examined,  re- 
examined, informed,  required,  summoned, 
fined,  commanded,  and  compelled  until  I 
provide  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  money 
for  every  known  need  or  hope  of  the  human 
race. 

I  can  tell  you  honestly  that  except  for  the 
miracle  that  happened,  I  could  not  enclose 
this  check.  The  wolf  that  com?s  to  many 
doors  now-a-days  Just  had  pups  In  my  kitch- 
en. I  sold  them  and  here's  the  money. 


PLIGHT  OP  SYRIAN  JEWS 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OI    CALHORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAflVES 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1975 

Mr.    WAXMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    while 
once  a  thriving,  dynamic  population  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

30,000  Jews  lived  in  Syria  the  4,500  now 
remaining  live  deprived  of  civil  rights — 
the  overwhelming  majority  reduced  to 
abject  poverty  due  to  governmental  per- 
secution. Although  a  total  ban  on  emi- 
gration is  ill  effect  the  Jews  long  to 
leave — for  humans  cannot  long  endure 
lives  of  constant  fear  and  dr privation. 

For  the  information  of  mv  colleagues 
and  the  public  I  respectfully  submit  an 
updated  fact  sheet  describing  the  plight 
of  the  Syrian  Jews.  The  information  was 
compiled  by  Dr.  George  E.  Giuen,  di- 
rector, Middle  East  Affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee  in  New  York  City. 
As  the  largest  and  most  representative 
legislative  body  of  the  worlds  democra- 
cies, the  U.S.  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  focus  our  Government's  attention  on 
this  matter  of  international  htniuriii- 
tarian  concern. 

The  material  follows: 
Thk  Current  Plight  ok  .Sv!!1.4.n   Jiwhv,  .vn 

Updated  Fact  .Sheit 
(By  Dr.  George  E.  Grucii,  dirt '■or,  MicUUe 
E.ist  Affairs) 
Although  there  have  recent;.'  '5ten  much 
publicized  reports  about  an  alleyed  improve- 
ment In  the  position  of  Syrian  JewTy.  the 
basic  ban  on  all  emigration  remains  in  force. 
Moreover,  after  a  few  months  of  .sligiu  lib- 
eralization to  allow  some  blind  or  criiically 
ill  persons  to  travel  abroad  for  urgent  medi- 
cal attention,  the  Syrian  authorities  have 
once  again  clamped  down  and  have  denied 
more  recent  medical  requests.  In  addition,  a 
variety  of  harsh  discriminatory  measures 
continue  to  restrict  the  fundamental  human 
rights  of  the  4,500  Jews  In  Syria,  .subjecting 
them  to  constant  secret  police  surveillance 
and  harassment,  denying  them  educational 
and  economic  opportunities,  and  limiting 
their  freedom  of  movement  even  within  the 
country.  (A  list  of  the  major  icsrrictions  is 
appended.) 

In  recent  months  there  were  a  lea  hopeliil 
signs  that  the  Syrian  authorities  were  not 
completely  Insensitive  to  world  ptiblic  opin- 
ion. There  was  an  hiternational  oiuiry  fol- 
lowing the  disappearance  and  sub.sequent 
discovery  of  the  bodies  of  two  young  Syrian 
Jewish  men  who  had  attempted  to  flee;  and 
then  the  rape  and  murder  last  March  of  four 
young  Jewish  women,  in  the  mountains  near 
the  Lebanese  border,  as  they  were  apparent h 
attempting  to  flee  the  country. 

At  first  the  Syrian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
declared  that  two  Java's  and  two  Moslems  had 
been  arrested  and  had  "confessed"  to  the 
nmrder  of  the  women.  After  it  was  reveiled 
that  the  two  accused  Jewish  men,  'Vusef 
Shaluh  and  Azur  Zalta,  were  respected  mem- 
ters  of  the  community  (Zalta's  brother  is 
married  to  the  sister  of  one  of  the  victims), 
and  that  their  "confessions"  had  been  ob- 
tained through  torture  and  were  repudiated 
in  court,  the  Syrian  authorities  first  dropped 
the  murder  charge  against  the  Jews,  accusing, 
them  Instead  of  aiding  in  illegally  smuggling 
persons  out  of  the  country,  and  then  last 
summer  released  them  on  bail.  The  two 
Moslems,  with  a  record  of  smuggling  and 
other  crimes,  were  placed  under  psychiatric 
observation.  The  trial  was  scheduled  to  be 
resumed  in  October,  but  there  have  been 
no  reports  of  any  further  sessions  thus  far, 
prompting  some  to  believe  that  the  Syrians 
have  decided  quietly  to  drop  the  proceedintis 
against  the  Jews. 

After  three  years  of  imprisonment,  the 
Syrian  authorities  have  also  hnally  relea.sed 
two  >oung  Jews,  Nlssim  Katri  and  Jo;eph 
Swed.  who  had  been  picked  up  by  the 
Muhabarat  (secret  police)  in  the  summer  of 
1971  and  had  languished  in  solitary  con- 
finemeiu    In  secict   police  cells  wlthoin    for- 
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msl  Iviul  lor  nearly  two  years  be'ore  being 
transferred  to  the  regular  al-Maze  prison  in 
D.-iniai^cus.  i'rom  which  they  were  released  In 
.rune  1974.  iNoihing  is  known  of  the  presen' 
fate  of  Dr.  Albeit  £iia.  secretarv-general  o'. 
Ihe  Lebanc  e  Jewish  community,  who  was 
kidu.'Pptd  frcni  a  Beirut  street  Ijv  agents 
of  the  Svriaii  fx.i'eu  poli:e  i.i  September  197! 
a-.vi  was  reliably  reported  to  have  been  helti 
in   ;i  Damascu-,  niilit,->.ry   prison.) 

Even  in  the  few  cases  that  the  S.vriaa  a>i- 
itioniies  gave  permission  for  persons  to 
tia.el  to  Lebanon  or  Europe  for  urgent  med- 
ic.".! alteu:ion  not  obtainable  hi  ijvrla.  the\ 
h.id  t.j  leave  large  serurlty  dep';sits  with  the 
.Syrian  authorities,  whicii  are  forfeited  if  thev 
fail  to  return  promptly.  In  addition,  the 
S'.riaiis  rec|uired  .-ome  close  family  members 
to  remain  behind,  feari.ig  that  if  the  entir« 
lamily  were  let  out  tt,ev  would  not  return. 

The  Syrian  authorities  today  are  particu- 
larly sei.siiive  to  their  Image  now  that  dip- 
luiiuaic  relations  widi  the  United  States  iia'.e 
oten  resumed  aid  llie  Syrians  are  eager  tn 
encourage  Increa.scd  business  and  tourist 
contacts  with  the  United  States.  As  part  of 
their  campaign  lo  poitray  a  falsely  ro.-y  pic- 
ture of  Jewi.-ii  life  in  Svria.  the  Svrian  au- 
l-'iorlties  ha'.e  .-ingled  out  a  lew  Jews  lor  spe- 
cial privileged  treatment.  They  may  own 
sh  'jjs  and  live  outside  the  Jewish  quarter. 
Tney  are  trolled  out  lor  display  whenever 
visiiing  loreiyii  diyiiiiaries  or  Journal'st- 
incinire  a!)out  Syri.in  Jews. 

For  example,  tiie  Ni-w  York  Times  on  Ja.i- 
iiary  5,  1975  reported  a  Syrian  statemeni  thai 
"the  most  popular  men's  clothing  tt.ire  in 
Damascus  i^  ow!;td  b\  a  Jew."  This  is  true, 
bill  the  TiJiK-s  failed  lo  note  that  the  owner. 
Ha;;l  Jijati.  is  known  in  the  Jewish  com- 
iniiiiity  to  be  a  close  friend  of  the  head  of 
the  Syrian  seiret  police.  Mr.  JiJati  Is  alsu  a 
menibi-r  ot  ihe  Jewish  Commutnty  Council, 
which  in  .S>ria  is  7ioI  picked  by  the  Jewl.sli 
coinmunity  but  is  appointed  by  the  secret 
police  Because  of  his  .-peclal  relations  with 
Ihe  police.  Jijati  ha.s  been  able  to  rent  space 
for  hi-,  store  m  a  government  building  and 
ha.s  been  permit  led  lo  travel  to  Europe  on 
business. 

Similarly,  three  Syrian  Gover'^ment  ai^em-- 
ar.ompanied  Mike  Wallace  of  CBS  "60  Min- 
11' es"  while  he  was  permitted  to  interview  a 
specially  selected  well-to-do  family.  Wallace 
noted  that  Mr.  Nusseri  is  one  of  Damascus' 
best  known  artisans  in  copper  and  bra-ss. 
His  son.  Albert .  is  a  pharmacist.  But  Mr.  Wal- 
lace  failed  to  note  that  two  other  sons  of 
Mr.  Nusseri  had  fled,  leaving  all  their  weaMi 
behind  because  they  wished  to  live  in  free- 
dom. Moreover.  Mr,  Nusseri  himself  and 
members  of  his  family  had  some  years  back 
spent  over  a  month  in  prison  for  "interro- 
gation" before  being  relea.sed  without 
charges.  Under  such  circumstances  It  should 
be  obvious  that  Mr.  Nusseri  would  not  dare 
say  anything  i-ritical  of  the  Svrian  authori- 
ties. 

Ii  is  ditticult  for  foreigners  to  go  without 
police  escort  to  the  old  Jewish  quarter,  where 
most  of  the  Jews  live  In, poverty.  And  even 
when  they  chance  to  encounter  Jews,  they 
are  u^^ually  icx)  terrified  to  discuss  the  actual 
situation  for  lear  of  reprisal  against  them  or 
their  families, 

I  See  for  example,  the  report  by  Danish 
Jjurnallst  Ole  Roessel,  "Jews  In  Syria  Locked 
Up  In  a  Nameless  Street — No  One  Wants  to 
Guide  You  There,"  published  In  the  Inde- 
pendent PoUtilrn  ( Cr^enhagen ) ,  December 
21,  r^74.) 

DISCRIMlNAlony   RESTRICTIONS   IMPOSED  ON 
SYRIAN    JEWS 

I  Ihe  following  Is  an  updated  listing,  based 
upon  eye  witness  and  other  reliably  con- 
firmed reports,  of  the  numerous  discrimina- 
tory restrictions  lo  which   Syrian  Jews  are 

currei;'Lly  being  --iihjected: ) 


Jl-ws  art;  for'jUlucn  ti  lezve  t^e  country. 
Tl.ey  are  not  cen  permitted  to  join  rela- 
tives In  the  United  States.  Canada  or  other 
ioiiutriL-s  far  Irom  the  Middle  East. 

Jews  still  require  ipfcial  permission  from 
ihe  .secret  poli.e  to  travel  n>cre  tlun  three 
jnilcs  from  their  homes. 

A  nightly  curlew  13  still  imposed  on  the 
Jews  auil  they  are  siibje.t  to  periodic  roll 
W.1I5. 

Jews  must  cirry  special  Identity  c.-\rd5  on 
which  the  word  •'Mu.sawl"  (Arabic  loT 
Jewish)  is  written  in  larjje  red  letters  acrcsj 
b  .ith  side.i  of  the  cards.  JcAlfh  hank  acDounts 
:ire  similarly  mirked  in  red.  a>  are  Jewish 
homes  ;n  the  town  of  Qainishll. 

Jews  are  barred  from  employment  in  (!0v- 
prnmcnl  oir.ce.i,  public  bodies  or  banks.  They 
luive  been  urbltr..rily  dl missed  from  Jobs 
'.'.  ithoiit  coinpcn.'^ati  y.\  and  their  licenye.;  t  j 
I  jndiict  foreij'n   trade  revoked. 

Jews  are  no  longer  able  to  olitaln  drl.ers 
h -en.ses  or  to  have  telephones  in  their  liomes. 
(Tlie  only  exceptions  are  doctors  ana  a  hand- 
ful of  mt-rch.uUs  gi.c-a  preferc  ti.il  treat- 
ment.) 

In  the  past  few  years  only  a  handful  of 
the  many  qualified  JemLsh  students  have  been 
admitted  to  Syrl.iu  iiir.ier-.itle^  As  a  re.^ult 
many  y.)ii:ig  Jevv.s  are  unemployed  or  eke 
out  a  living  a.=;  peddler.s. 

Jew.s  are  forbidden  to  sell  their  homes  or 
other  real  e.state.  Tiu-  g.jveniment  takes  over 
title  to  pr.iperty  of  Jews  who  die  If  any 
heirs  are  no  longer  living  in  Syria.  (In  the 
ra.se  of  Moslem  and  Ciirl.>tian  Syrians,  the 
.shares  of  heir.?  out^lJ.c  the  country  arc 
divided  ainont;  the  family  members  rem:»in- 
m?  in  Svria  It  1.^  only  In  the  ca.se  of  Je  vs 
that  the  K.)vernment  confl-icates  the  prop- 
ertv  )  A.s  a  lesult.  many  Jewish  famil.es  are 
ri'Uuced  ta  poverty. 

The  Jewish  schools  have  M(i=!im  govern- 
ment-app-jiiited  principals  and  Jew;sh 
reht'lous  Instruction  is  limited  to  four  hours 
per  week 

Military  intelligence  and  secret  police 
reprc.senratives  frequently  search  Jewish 
home.^.  Jews  are  held  for  interrogations  and 
t  irtured  at   the  whim  of   the  police. 


INFLATION— CAUSE  AND  CURE 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

IN'  THL  HOfoE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsdcni.  April  8.  1975 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears that  everyday,  congres.sional  lead- 
er.ship  comes  up  with  .several  plan.s  cie- 
.igned  to  ea.se  our  economic  ill.s.  Sadly, 
none  of  them  attacks  the  root  cause  of 
innatlon.  Recently.  I  was  privileged  to 
read  tlie  following'  article:  'Inflaticn: 
What  Caused  It  and  How  It  Can  Be 
Cured  "  I  .sincerely  hope  tliat  my  col- 
leairues  will  agree  with  me  that  its  au- 
thor. Dr.  Gramm.  has  .something  worth- 
while to  .say : 

fN-FLxrioN:    What    Cm'sfo    It    .\nu    Hmw    It 

Ca.v   Be   Ccitro 

iDr  \V.  Philip  Gramm ) 

The  United  States  is  experiencing  the  most 
prolonged  period  of  rapid  inflation  in  its  his- 
tory. WhUe  there  have  been  short  periods 
where  inflation  rales  have  been  more  intense, 
a  decade  of  rapid  inflat.on  is  without  prece- 
dence. 

As  aa  Index  or  how  severe  price  Increases 
have  been  tor  the  last  decade,  the  consumer 


rxTrNsioxs  or  r;  m.v'ks 

price  l::dcx.  which  measures  .he  prior  of 
the  market  b.iiket  of  goodj  a-d  sen  ice  pur- 
chaed  by  the  American  consumer.  Is  up  57 "i 
and  the  wholes.tle  price  index,  which  meis- 
ures  the  price  of  raw  materials  used  in  the 
production  proce  se-.  Is  up  CO',  from  a  dec- 
ade ago.  Net  only  has  there  be?n  a  decade  of 
hi^h  Inflation  r.ite-,  taut  In  the  la"5t  y?ar  the 
rate  of  pric3  Increa  e  has  quickened.  The 
coniumcr  price  iidcx  Is  up  12'r  from  a  year 
ai;-)  a. id  the  whole  ale  ,>rlce  is  up  20':  . 

These  h.-^rsh  cc-i  omic  facts  suggest  two 
que  tio.is:  How  did  we  get  in  such  a  mess 
ai'.d  how  do  we  jet  out? 

The  fir.t  question  i-  ea^v  to  a:.,wer.  Data 
are  ava  lable  o.i  inflation  b.ic':  tj  the  15th 
Cetilury,  when  gold  was  dl  c  'Vcred  in  Amer- 
ica, traivsporied  to  Spain.  a!id  pcrmeatJd  ihD 
European  market.  Si  ice  that  time,  there  has 
never  been  a  prolo  iged  ge.-.eral  price  inflaticn 
in  r,.'corded  hl.siory  that  was  not  prsceded  by 
and  directly  related  to  a  grow  th  in  the  money 
supply.    la   our   economy   a   growth    in    the 
money   supply   occurs   pri   cipally   when   the 
government  :ipe.;d.s  mL>re  than   It  ta.xes  and 
prints  mo.-.ey  to  make  up  part  of  the  deficit. 
Tliere   ha'ie   been   five  major   inflations  in 
the  hurory  of  the  U.  ited  States:  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  1  -.nation,  the  War  of  1812  infla- 
ti  n,  T    c  Civil  W  r  !  in\  i   n.  the  W  il.i  Wir 
II  inflation  and  the  Vietnam  War  inflation. 
All  five  of  these  inflatl-ns  have  had  the  same 
cause— a  rapid  incre.xse  in  the  monev  supplv. 
Under  the  Artlcle.s  of  Contederathin.  tlie 
Continental  Congr.^?-  dl-i  not  ha-.e  the  powrr 
to  n.x.  Tt  was  th'-ro''ore  for-pd  to  is-ne  papt'r 
currency  to  tijht  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
paper  currency  units  were  called  Co:  tinental 
Dollars.  The  old  .-^ayhig  "not  worth  a  conti- 
nrntal"  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  when 
Continental  Dollar;;  were  redeemed  at  the  end 
of    the    Revolution;uy    War,    they    were    re- 
deemed at  2  cents  on  the  doIUir  in  gold  and 
silver    The  pap?r  currency  depreci.itfd  very 
rapidly  because  of  the  tremendou.';  quanaty 
which  was  issued   In  essence,  the  Coi.tinent.al 
Congress  was  coming  on  the  American  mar- 
ket  competing   against   private  citizens   for 
goods  and  services  with  r.ewly  1-iued  Con'.l- 
i.ental  currency  and  buying  goods  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  economy  was  producing 
the.Ti.  Prices,  thersfore,  were  driven  up. 

An  important  factor  to  note,  however, 
about  o'.ir  flrst  infl.Ulonary  experience  as  a 
nation,  is  that  at  the  end  of  tlie  Revolu- 
tionary W.ir  the  Con.Lress  established  the 
First  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  First 
Bank  of  the  United  States  systematically 
w  ithdrcw  Contincnt:il  Notes  frorri  circulation. 
PrlLCs  then  leveled  off  and  fell  to  their  origi- 
nal level. 

The  next  major  Inflation  In  American  his- 
tory wa.s  the  War  of  1812  Inflation  and  It 
ba.^ically  was  a  cnrbc.n  copy  of  the  Revrlu- 
Mnnnry  War  Inflation.  The  prlncip:il  method 
of  deriving  federal  revenue  at  the  time  wa.^ 
import  taxes  or  tariffs,  but  we  were  at  war 
v.ith  our  major  trading  partner.  En.;Iand. 
and  tarliTs  had  fallen  otf  drastically.  To  fif^ht 
the  war.  tremendous  quantities  of  paper  cur- 
re  :iry  were  Usujd.  causing  a  rlss  in  ■;en?ral 
price  level.  Again,  however,  to  the  credit  of 
our  forebears,  when  the  war  was  over  the 
Congress  established  a  Second  Bmk  of  the 
United  States  that  redeemed  paper  ctirrcncy 
at  p.ir.  Prices  leveled  of  and  declined  to  their 
'riitinal  level  as  the  paper  currency  was  with- 
drawn from  circulation 

The  next  major  inflation  in  American  his- 
tory occurred  during  the  American  Civil 
W.ar.  The  federal  government  ran  a  bllllon- 
dollar  deficit,  whkh  \v:ts  a  deficit  without 
precedence.  It  hn?.nced  60  of  thi.s  deficit  by 
issuing  Greenback  Notes.  These  Greenback 
Notes  expanded  the  money  supply  by  over 
150  and  prl-es  roughly  djubli>d  from  1860  to 
1865.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  taxes  were  left 
ut    their    war-time    level    and    government 
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s^e.K'an:;  wns  cut  back  drasticallv.  The  gov- 
ernment surplus  diew  Grcenback.s  out  rf  cir- 
culitl.rn  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  b::rn?d  tieni.  As  the  nv  n-v  .-uppiv 
de.-Ilne'i.  prires  fell  off.  luii  bv  187<)'v  e  vent 
bp.-k  en  the  eold  standard  at  e;  activ  Ihe  same 
par  v.'iUie  that  ex  sed  In  1860.  air.  a  rer'iu 
of  the  fact  that  prices  had  been  -.irivon  down 
:i>  M'.cir  pr^ilous  Irvel. 

Th;  n?xt  majr  Inflation  In  Amcrirnn  his- 
tory occurred  in  World  W.ir  H.  The  federal 
^.vernme:it  r.n  a  !nr-c  clvnii  :!'Ki  the  incne- 
"to  k  rrew  MU'  as  the  Feiera!  R- -erve  B.-.nk 
niouctizei  a  p?rt  of  the  debt.  As  the  govern- 
ment entered  the  m.-rrket  .nnned  with  newly 
jTintcd  money.  It  dr.:ve  up  prices  Over-al!, 
1  ri.-cs  l-.croscd  bv  more  than  (jo  I'urin:' 
t)\e  So'OHi  V.'jrld  Wnr.  By  194G,  we  had  bil- 
an'-oj  the  budrt  .".nd  in-  1017.  price  in:rcai,es 
had  cc.a'cd.  The  pcrio  1  from"  1017  to  1962 
(c"''ludlng  1050)  was  one  of  the  m-st  pro- 
l-inE;cd  pcriois  of  stable  rric?s  and  stable 
ec-ncmic  prow:h   in   the   20th   Century 

T':e  next  nnjor  Inflation  In  .Americaii  hi-- 
I  rv  oci;ur'.-ei  with  the  Initiation  of  ma:-;ilve 
government  expenditures  on  the  Vietnam 
War.  We  are  todav  in  the  fifih  major  infla- 
tion in  Amrrican  hist :ry  and  Its  source  has 
been  icJontiral  to  the  four  l:,aations  that 
jir-ceded   it. 

The  current  Inflation  dltfers  only  by  tli- 
fact  thr.t  11  has  been  carried  over  int  i  a 
peavc-timo  period  and  thi^-  pence-time  iiifl:i- 
tion  i-,  the  only  sh.'tiincant  peice-time  inll  - 
tion  In  U.S.  history.  The  pre-ent  Inflation  has 
b.-en  rars?d  by  the  fact  that  the  lederal 
::o. eminent  sin-e  lti65  has  run  a  hun-.irerl- 
bllllon-T'olIrr  deficit  and  has  rnanced  -V 
of  that  deficit   by  s  ninly  iritnlni;   ij-on^.'. 

It  Is  fundamenlally  iniportar.t  to  note  the 
dilfercnce  between  federal  flrance  by  taxiiu; 
and  borrowin'.'.  rs  onpo.^ed  to  pri:nin"  inoiie". 
In  their  impact  on  the  economy.  When  the 
ptoverrmetit  taxes  a!:d  gees  out  atid  spc  ds 
the  receipts  r.f  tho.^e  taxes,  the  a>)ility  of  the 
private  cor.sumer  to  purclia^e  t'oods  and 
.-crvlces  is  diniiiil--hed  by  the  amount  of  the 
tax  Tiierefore.  the  increase  In  t^jtal  .'-pendir.g 
rs  a  result  of  the  Increase  in  j,roveri:n-.e.  I 
.^pe:K'itig  Is  quite  small. 

If  the  povernine:it  goes  onto  the  b,,:  d 
market  and  ?cl!s  binds,  cmpetii  g  with  pri- 
vate firms  and  private  Individuals  for  leas- 
able funds,  th.e  competition  ,«^iniply  drives  uii 
Interest  rates  as  go-.ernment  competes  funds 
away  from  private  ir.vesiirent  project.^.  I:; 
this  case,  private  .'^penditrg  falls  '  by  the 
amount  that  public  spending  increases.  In 
the  ca-e  of  rollii-.p  govert-ment  bonds  to  tlv; 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  which  in  turn  gives 
the  Treasurer  the  capacity  to  write  checks 
drawn  on  the  Federal  Re.'^erve  Bask.  th<  re  is 
no  correspcnding  decrease  in  private  .spend- 
ing So  the  increase  In  goverr.me  ;t  .po;  din-^ 
represents  a  ret  increase  In  total  demand  for 
:-;oods  atid  ."services. 

There  Is  a  simple  rule  of  thumb  to  follow 
in  ga[\ing  the  relation  between  growth  in 
th.e  mo:  ey  .«to-k.  growth  In  the  economy  ar.d 
chnn!.'es  in  prices  Remember  what  money  ii 
u'r-ed  for:  it  i.s  u- ed  u  buy  aid  ^:ell  g.ods  lir.d 
services  and  co:'summate  exchar„'e.  And  as 
th.e  levtl  of  ecor.omic  activitv  grows  with  tho 
growth  in  Income  and  commerce,  th.e  de- 
mand fur  mm  cy  grows  by  a  corre.-pondin;; 
amount.  So  if  the  eroncmy  grrws  at  about 
3':  a  year,  which  has  beeii  the  hi-^toric 
erowth  rate  on  average  in  the  hist  rv  if  th" 
Ui'ited  States,  then  the  e.^onomy  will  absorb 
a  3'  growth  In  the  money  supply  with  i:o 
c  hail  'e  in  prices. 

Fr  example,  from  1047  to  1962.  the  federal 
•.;'-vernme;n  ran  small  deflcits  and  the  mcney 
stock  grew  at  about  3';  per  year  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reterve  Bank  purchased  government 
.securities  in  the  open  market  to  keep  inter- 
cut rates  low.  The  economy  also  grew  to  about 
3',    a  year,  so  that  the  increase  In  money 
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supply  was  simply  absorbed  in  the  consinn- 
niatlon  of  exchange,  and  prices  remained 
virtually  stable  for  the  entire  period  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1950.  Then,  the 
economic  Impact  of  the  Korean  Conflict  was 
felt,  and  the  money  supply  grew  by  12';.. 
The  economy  grew  by  about,  'A  ,  and  prices 
Increased  about  9' ,  . 

Beginning  in  1964.  there  were  huge  in- 
crea.ses  in  federal  spending  to  Hnance  un- 
precedented domestic  expenditures  on  the 
War  on  Poverty  and  on  Great  Society  Pro- 
grams. With  the  escalation  of  tiie  war  In 
Vietnam  the  government  deficit  rose  from  a 
fairly  low  level  in  1964,  to  $25  billion  a  yew 
in  1968.  The  so-called  anti-inflationary  sur- 
charge impo.sed  in  1968  had  no  real  impact 
on  Inflation  rates,  becau.se  government  ex- 
penditures grew  mere  rapidly  than  tax  re- 
ceipts so  that  in  1968.  the  United  States  ran 
a  record  peace-time  deficit  and  the  money 
tupply  grew  by  almost  8  .  . 

In  1969.  when  President  Nixon  took  ollice, 
we  made  the  only  real  attempt  in  the  whole 
inflationary  period  to  stop  the  Inflation.  Be- 
ginning in  January.  President  Nixon  brought 
the  budget  into  balance  and  the  rate  of 
growth  In  the  money  stock  from  January  to 
June  was  zero  ' ,  .  This  policy  worked  because 
the  rate  of  pricing  increase,  which  was  almost 
5t;  on  an  annual  basis  In  December  and  Jan- 
uary, had  fallen  to  a  2.7';  rate  of  price  in- 
crease by  June.  But  in  April,  May  and  June 
the  unemplyoment  rate  Jumped  a  significant 
amount. 

Unemployment  rohc  principally  because  in 
the  wage  negotiations,  whi'-h  occurred  in 
the  fall  of  1968,  wage  contract.s  were  made  on 
the  assumption  of  a  continuation  of  5-7',n 
inflation  rates.  'Ihis  expectation  was  realistic 
given  the  previous  5  years  experience.  An  em- 
ployer who  expected  productivity  of  hla 
workers  to  ri.se  by  2  ,  was  willing  to  negotiate 
a  7-9' ;  wage  Increase,  if  he  expected  the  price 
of  his  product  to  rise  by  5-7'  i  .  Laborers,  be- 
ing aware  of  the  same  sei  of  circumstances, 
were  unwilling  lo  ac<ept  any  smaller  pay 
lncrea.se. 

If  the  fedenil  .i;oveninienl  lutd  continued 
its  expan.sionary  monetary  and  ILscal  policy, 
such  wage  negotiations  would  have  caused 
no  changes  In  the  unemployment  rate.  But 
when  the  lederal  government  reversed  its 
monetary  policy  in  attempting  to  stabilize 
prices,  and  the  rate  of  price  increase  fell 
below  3',  by  June,  the  wages  that  had  been 
negotiated  in  the  fall  of  1968  were  too  high 
for  full  employmeni  and  wi>rkers  were  laid  otT. 
The  federal  government  at  this  point  faced 
a  crucial  decision:  (1)  it  could  reverse  its 
monetary  policy,  reinflate,  and,  therefore, 
seek  to  drive  up  prices  which  would  produce 
a  fall  in  real  wages  to  the  point  neces.sary  to 
produce  full  employment:  or  (2)  it  could 
maintain  its  monetary  policy  and  allow  the 
new  contracis,  in  the  fall  of  1969,  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  2.7';  inflation  rate  and  a 
higher  unemployment  rate. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1969  and  1970,  the  fed- 
eral government  reversed  Its  policy  and  began 
to  inflate  at  an  increasing  rate.  By  January 
1971,  the  inflation  rate  was  back  up  to  a  6',i 
annual  rise  and  the  unemployment  rate  was 
beginning  to  slide.  Since  June  1969,  there 
has  been  no  significant  attempt  1,  stop  infla- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Easier  solutions  to 
our  economic  dilemma  have  been  sought;  at 
first,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  in  the  .second  half 
of  1969  and  1970.  Then,  on  a  mandatory 
ba-sis,  In  1971,  an  attempt  wa-s  made  by  gov- 
ernment edict  to  freeze  prices  and  wages  In 
the  United  States. 

The  first  recorded  wage  and  price  controls 
occurred  5,000  years  ago  in  the  fifth  dynasty 
of  ancient  Egypt.  Pericles  Imposed  price  con- 
trols in  ancient  Athens  and  Diocletian  im- 
posed wage  and  price  controls  in  ancient 
Rome.  And  from  the  fifth  dynasty  of  ancient 
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Egypt  to  President  Nixon's  Phase  IV  price 
controls,  all  of  these  experiences  have  one 
thing  in  common,  not  one  in  history  has  ever 
worked.  And  they  do  not  work  for  a  very  sim- 
ple reason;  they  freeze  prices  at  a  point  where 
the  quantity  demanded  exce-'ds  the  qu.mtity 
supplied.  They  simply  turn  price  increases 
into  shortages  and  stifle  the  licentive  to 
produce  and  therefore  cause  ouipm  to  fall. 
In  fact,  a  minor  miracle  has  occurred  in 
the  tJnitid  States  in  the  1970-.  in  that  we 
have  produced  at  varicus  times,  grain  and 
meat  -shortages  through  government  policy  in 
a  couni-ry  that  has  the  most  fertile  land,  the 
liighp.st  level  of  capital  equipment  and  tech- 
nology in  agrlculttire,  and  the  best  educated 
fiu-niers  in  the  world.  Shortages  of  critical 
inputs  into  the  production  process  have  been 
Teated  that  have  sent  the  countrv  itUo  a 
recession  where  output  fell  by  7'.  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1974  and  I'a''  i"  ^'^e  second 
quarter  of  1974.  We  are  today  recovering 
from  a  recession  that  was  caused  by  wage 
and  price  controls,  and  the  energy  crLsLs. 

If  one  looks  at  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment says  that  it  has  done  in  its  "anti- 
inflation"  policy,  and  then  looks  at  the 
growth  In  tlie  money  supply  to  see  what  was 
actually  being  done,  there  is  only  one  con- 
clusion that  can  be  drawn:  Federal  anti-in- 
flation policy  from  June  1969  to  December 
1973  has  been  a  "fraud."  Even  over  the  last 
12  months  the  monetary  base  has  grown  at 
almost  an  8';  annual  rate  and  never  in 
history  has  such  a  rate  of  monetary  expan- 
sion failed  to  produce  rapid  inflation. 

When  the  federal  government,  in  June 
1969,  stopped  trying  to  do  anything  abcut 
inflation,  it  turned  its  activities  toward  de- 
veloping scapegoats  to  get  Amerlcarts  to 
blame  their  neighbor  for  their  problems.  Had 
the  scapegoat  strategy  not  been  so  effective, 
it  would  be  humorous. 

Here's  how  the  system  works:  .\  bureau- 
crat goes  to  businessmen  and  says,  "Why 
are  you  increasing  your  prices?"  And  busi- 
nessmen say,  "Because  cur  costs  are  rising." 
And  then  the  bureaucrat  says,  "Wl\at  is  your 
major  cost?"  And  the  businessman  says, 
"Labor."  And  then  the  bureaucrat  says. 
"Well,  labor  unions  cause  inflation."  And 
then  the  same  bureaucrat  goes  to  union  lead- 
ers and  says,  "Why  are  you  demanding  such 
high  wage  increases?"  And  union  leaders 
note  that  the  consumer  price  index  is  up 
12'.  since  last  year  and  that  real  wages  of 
hourly  wages  are  4',c,  lower  than  they  were 
a  year  ago  In  real  purchasing  power  dollars. 
And  the  bureaucrat  says,  "Well,  who  sets 
prices  anyway?"  And  the  labor  leaders  say, 
"Busine.ssmen."  And  the  bureaucrat  says. 
"Well,  businessmen  through  price  collusion 
and  administered  prices  create  inflation." 

Perhaps  the  low  point  In  scapegoatism  was 
reached  when  Herbert  Stein  pronounced,  just 
before  his  retirement  from  the  Cotincil  of 
Economic  Advisers,  that  the  American  people 
were  responsible  for  inflation. 

Picking  up  the  scapegoat  theme.  Jack  .\i\- 
der.son,  about  14  months  ago,  wrote  an  arti- 
cle In  which  he  said  high  interest  rates  are 
the  result  of  banker  collusion  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  up  the  interest  rate  and  make  fat 
profits  at  the  public's  expense.  This  state- 
ment showed  that  Jack  Anderson  knows 
nothing  about  banking  and  finance,  and 
nothing  about  economic  history,  because 
never  in  the  United  States  have  we  had  high 
inflation  rates  that  we  have  not  also  had 
high  interest  rates. 

Our  high  interest  rates  today,  wiiich  have 
disrupted  the  long  term  capital  market,  have 
been  caused  by  Irresponsible  government . 

It  is  Important  that  bankers  and  business- 
men not  be  used  as  scapegoats  for  govern- 
ment failure.  In  fact  if  one  looks  at  nominal 
interest  rates  and  the  current  Inflation  rates 
and  attempts  to  diaw  any  parallel  between 
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iiiircnt  interest  rates  in  terms  of  real  re- 
sources borrowed  I'elatlve  to  real  resources 
paid  back,  recent  interest  rates  In  real  terms 
have  not  been  at  historic  high",  as  we  are 
told  in  the  newspaper  and  on  tlie  news.  They 
av  Instead  at  hi-toric  lows. 

We  hear  Iruni  Wasliinglon  that  goverii- 
1111... ii  e:'OMvin  sis  maivtl  at  high  demand  in 
th.e  short-term  cre.-lii  nn.rket  in  the  face  oi 
hijh  i'.tercst  r.ites.  However,  if  one  can  b'r- 
r.} '.■  even  at  12'^',  on  pr  me  commercial 
paper,  and  the  inflation  rate  is  12^,,  he  is 
p.iving  back,  in  real  terms,  only  t^';  interest. 
It  is  indeed  no  marvel  that  the  demand  for 
capital  on  the  short  term  credit  market  a 
year  ago  was  ai  v  record  hi<-;h  because  real 
intcre  t  rates  were  at  a  record  low.  Indeed, 
if  t;ie  Federal  Reserve  Bank  had  not  followed 
an  easy  monev  policy  thr.iugh  open  market 
l)urchases  of  government  securities,  interest 
rates  on  .short-term  fiedii  would  likely  have 
re  i:hed  15'  .  . 

Wnile  high  n.iminal  inlerest  rates  have 
i;  It  disrupted  the  shon-lerm  credit  market, 
the>  hiive  had  a  disastrous  eifect  on  the  lung- 
ter.in  credit  market  and  the  reason  is  very 
simple.  The  United  States  has  always  been 
blessed  with  fiscally  responsible  government 
and  if  all  the  war  years  m  American  his- 
t.ory  are  discarded,  prices  have  remained  con- 
.stant  and  or  fallen  slightly  on  average  for 
the  entire  iiistory  of  the  country.  As  a  result, 
there  have  been  hLstorically  low  nominal 
interest  rates.  Therefore  borrowers  are  loathe 
to  Cf.mmit  tiiemselves  on  a  25  to  30-year  basis 
to  a  nominal  interest  rate  that,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  m.ay  be  In  real  terms 
be  2<;  or  negative  of  current  iiiflaton  rate's, 
might  turn  otit  to  be  an  extremely  disadvan- 
tageous rate  if  the  current  inflation  .-^hould  he 
ended. 

Secondh'.  at  high  ii.liation  rates,  fund, 
have  been  diverted  from  their  traditional 
'■hiaiinels  whereby  .savint;s  flowed  Into  coin- 
iiii-r.-ial  bank  and  savings  and  loans  institu- 
tinis  and  v.eie  in  turn  loaned  out  to  busi- 
nes  es  to  biiild  new  factories  to  generate 
jobs  and  to  individuals  t.i  build  new  hoine^. 
Funds  have,  x-i  a  result  of  high  Inflation 
r.ite.,.  been  diverted  into  land  and  commodltv 
spetulation  and  compettd  awav  Dv  large 
governmem  .j;, 11(1  issues. 

The  impact  ol  inflation  is  obvious  in  teiin. 
Of  Income  redistribution  away  from  those 
wiri!  fixed  salaries,  away  from  the  old  and 
the  poor.  There  is  no  question  that  this  is  a 
major  cost  of  miiat:oii.  But  an  additional 
cost  that  is  probably  more  Important  is 
the  impact  that  inilation  ha.,  bv  diverting 
lands  from  traditional  channel.s  and  by  dis- 
ruptlng  the  link  between  the  saver  and  the 
mvest.-r.  In  this  way.  .seeds  are  being  planted 
Hint  Will  yield  lo'.scT-  e.  onomi.-  growth  rates 
lor  a  decade. 

The  diver-ion  of  nuids  into  land  and  com- 
modity .spe.-ulation.  while  it  Is  an  eifect ive 
inflation  hedge,  does  not  promote  the  eco- 
njinic  growth  of  the  country  and  does  not 
promote  growth  in  employment  and  wages 
How  can  inflation  be  stopped?  Inflation' 
has  one  cause  and  it  has  but  one  cure  And 
that  one  cure  is  to  slow  the  rate  of  growtJi  in 
the  money  sup,,ly.  This  can  occur  onlv  bv 
closing  the  government  deficit.  Our  liifla'- 
tion  ha.s  resulted  liom  the  prevalence  of  a 
bankrupt  and  a  bankrupting  idea  within 
government  that  money  solves  problems 

If  ..m-  looks  a',  the  historic  growth  patuvn 
ot  gmeniment  .spending  over  the  history  of 
he  United  States,  it  is  very  ea.sy  to  discern 
that  w.lhni  the  last  15  years  tliere  has  been  a 
fundamental  change  within  our  govern- 
ment. From  the  birth  of  the  United  States 
It  t.ook  more  than  180  years  for  the  federal 
budget  to  gr.iw  from  roughly  zero  to  $100 
billion.  It  took  only  10  years  to  grow  from 
$100  billicm  to  $200  billion,  and  it  has  taken 
only  4  year   for  it  to  grow  from  $200  billion 
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to  woo  billion.  Despite  the  fact  that  federal 
t.i\  collcotljns  ha\e  grown  by  HO",  over  a 
cierade.  o.er  three  times  the  rate  of  economic 
growth,  the  federal  govpr.imcnt  has  failed 
tj  live  Within  its  budget.  The  government  l.s 
(IcPcit  finaii.lii.;  ai  iU.h  a  rate  that  today  it 
u  absorbing  00-  ol  all  liuids  r.uierl  m  U.S. 
capital  tn;.rkcts. 

Last  year,  the  author  v.orked  l^r  his  Cnn- 
gre;>sman.  OUn  Teague  (D-Texas).  In  Wa-^h- 
ington.  on  the  Emer^oncv  Ei.ersy  Act  and 
road  s:nie  of  the  bills  tliai  the  Cont;re3^man 
had  to  votp  III.  De.-pite  the  fat  that  the  au- 
thor makes  hM  living;  readtiig  and  writing, 
the  blUn  Cijiild  i  ol  be  read  as  fast  as  they  ar- 
rived, and  the  .-itack  of  unread  m.iterial  kept 
cetti.ii:  hit,'hcr  and  htgher.  Finally,  it  be?amc 
apparent  that  it  is  physic.Uv  impossible  for 
any  C()iii:re.=i.sman  1o  read  all  of  the  bills  he 
mii.st  vote  on.  In  fact  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  read 
the  *25  billion  education  art  that  became 
law  a  few  mouth.s  a<;o. 

The  oliecr  bulk  of  paprrwirk  Ls  so  great 
that  no  elfpcUve  re.searfh  i.s  being  done  in 
the  Congire^s  by  those  who  are  actually  en- 
ga?;ed  In  the  proress  of  niakirii;  decisions  in 
the  ptibiic  interest.  We  are  experiencing  an 
attempt  by  the  Ci  !i;-'rc.«s  ?n  ^lIb:;ti'me  niusiey 
for  ideas 

One  of  the  hc>t  e.\amplps  of  the  nioi:>>- 
solves-problem.s  phl!o;^ophy  v^as  Jchn  Lind- 
say's statemeiit  ishurtly  after  he  became 
mayor  of  New  York.  The  gi.>t  of  Mayor  Lind- 
say'.s  messai^e  was  its  follows:  people  thinlc 
New  York  Cuy  has  a  lot  (-f  problems,  but 
New  York  City  has  only  one  problem,  and 
that  problem  i^  private  altliience  ana  public 
poverty.  If  my  budget  were  simply  twice 
VI hat  it  l.s  todav.  I  cculd  s^lve  everv  problem 
in  New  York  City.  The  day  John  Lindsay  left 
ofTu-e  his  budget  was  two  tunes  what  it  was 
the  day  he  look  office  and.  by  every  Index 
from  Rurbaue  collection  to  crime  in  the 
streets.  New  Yi.rk  City  was  a  worse  place  to 
live  the  day  he  left  than  the  day  he  came. 
And  the  rea.-:na  is  that  money  docs  not  solve 
problems— Ideas  solve  problems.  And  govern- 
ment, with  few  exception.-,  has  not  had  a 
viable  ide%  in  40  year.s. 

If  we  are  to  ever  put  an  end  to  .spiralling 
prices,  shoit.iges.  high  interest  rat*s  and  eco- 
iiomic  stagnation,  we  must  stop  the  t.ruwth 
of  government  and  put  our  monetary  and 
fiscal  house  in  order  To  reverse  the  trend  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  we  need  strong  leader- 
ship which  is  a  scarce  commodity  in  Wash- 
ington tod.iy.  We  must  resist  the  siren  sous 
of  more  and  more  government  .spending,  and 
more  and  more  j'  ncrnment  controls  and 
stand  up  for  the  tree  enterprl-e  system 

Thla  great  system  Is  undtT  attack  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  is  being  replaced 
by  a  sy.-.tem  whuh  has  never  worked  In  his- 
tory a'.:d  which  is  workUg  effectively  no- 
where in  the  world  today.  The  greatest  prod- 
uct In  history  is  not  selling  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  hn-s  no  salesman.  These  within 
O'.ir  govtrnment  who  supposedly  represent 
our  views  are  defending  our  system  with  an 
Ineptitude  unparalleled  In  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  To  reverse  this  trend  we  need  but 
a  unit  of  will. 

Until  recently,  each  of  us  covild  live  his  own 
life  and  mind  his  own  business  with  some  as- 
.surance  that  the  government  would  leave 
him  alone  This  Is  no  longer  true.  Hcnci-- 
forth.  we  cannot  enj  ly  prosperity  and  free- 
dom without  enduring  the  cost  of  political 
participation  in  defense  of  our  Mstem.  Long 
ago.  Tliomas  Jefferson  said:  ■■liie  prlie  of 
liberty  Is  eternal  vigilance  "  Our  problems 
today  are  a  testimonial  to  his  wl.-.dom.  We 
m!L-t  be  about  America's  bii-.lness. 
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TRACT Ii.\TILE 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

lif      Ii.i\.\:,\  lAA.MlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Tuesday.  Ajnil  8.  1975 

Mr.  KILBERG.  Mr.  Spe.iker.  the  Ar.n;. 
h.ts  bceii  ti-j-int;  to  close  down  th?  Frank- 
ford  Ar.scnjl  in  m.v  cily.  Phil.idclphi.i. 
At  this  time  the  Arm.v  h.us  l:.iled  to 
present  accept.ible  fact.s  and  fistu'cs  for 
it.s  decision  to  .'■init  down  this  facilit.v 
ard  put  £o:-ne  3.500  peopl?  ctU  of  work. 
At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  REcor.D  an 
article  from  the  Philtdclphit  D.^.ily  News 
rthich  rrise:.  the  po.s.^ilility  that  the  deci- 
.«ion  to  cIo.se  Frankford  Ar.senal  was  not 
m.ide  lor  pur>.ly  niiht.uy  and  economic 
re':sor:s; 

AnsE.vA'..    For.   LiNi'.i.o   To   Contrait    B.'>tti  r. 
(By  H.:ag  Levins) 

The  underieci'etjry  of  the  Army  was  for- 
merly a  private  corpor.ile  executive  whose 
firm  lost  an  S8  million  argument  with  the 
Fi:iiikf^'r:l  .Arieual — which  the  Army  is  now 
clo.slng. 

Herman  R.  gtaudt.  provlotisly  vice  presi- 
dent of  mauagcmciit  c-perations  for  Martin 
Mi'.rlstta  Co.  per.-oiially  directed  that  com- 
panvs  battle  witli  tlie  arsenal  over  a  disputed 
cantract  that  was  eventually  canteled  luider 
ur.iisual  circumstances. 

istaudt.  now  the  second  most  powerful  man 
in  the  Army  Department,  was  appointed  to 
his  mlluary  po.st  by  former  lneside:.t  Rich- 
ard  M.  Nixon  In  October   197:?. 

Stiiurit  has  received  a  "termination  settle- 
meuf  from  the  Martin  Marietta  Co  since 
a.ssummg  his  new  Army  post  According  to 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  money  was  to  be  paid  to 

1  lie  new  Army  undersecretary  "in  annual  ii;- 
crtment?-  "  In  a  phone  conversation  Friday 
Staudt  refused  to  say  how  much  money  he 
had  received,  termining  the  matter  "private." 

Although  StauUts  dcpitrtment — and  even 
rresldent  Ford — have  promised  that  the 
ar.renal  closing  rieci-ion  would  be  reviewed 
hiuiUy  on  May  1.  tlu-  Dally  Ne'.vs  has  leai'iied 
otherwise. 

Two  v.teks  ago.  the  Daily  News  obtained 
and  published  a  confidential  Jan,  30  letter 
from  the  Arm\  s  No  1  man.  Howard  (Bo) 
Callaway.  The  letter  informed  the  chairman 
of  the  Houae  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
the  decision  to  clo.-e  Frankfcrd  alreatlv  was 
made  and   "Irreversible." 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  the  Army's  No 

2  civil  1.1  n.  Herman  Staudt  tock  part  In  a 
bitter,  16-month  feud  with  the  coi;tract  of- 
ficials of  Frankfcrd  Arsenal 

HU  appointnien".  as  Ar:ny  undersecretury 
in  late  1973  ended  Staudt's  19-year  employ- 
ment with  Martin  Marietta  Co. ^ and  came 
v.ithln  weeks  after  his  comitany's^B  million 
claim  against  the  Fra!:kford  Ar~cn,il  v,;v,s  re- 
jected by  the  arsenal. 

Staudt's  involveiuent  with  the  :ir-.fn.il 
started  in  May  VJ12.  when  he  was  called  In 
from  M.irtin  Marietta's  New  York  headquar- 
ters to  take  cl-.arge  of  a  "problem  '  contract. 

That  problem  contract  with  Frankford 
.\rsenal — which  eventually  involved  $3.3 
million  ill  payments  to  Martin  Marietta  for  a 
product  never  produced—  was  'antimately  set- 
tied  last  October.  Ironically,  that  was  Just 
a  month  before  the  Army  Dcp.\rtnient  an- 
nounced the  arsenal  closing. 

The  complex  .series  of  events—  which 
pitied  'he  arsenal  as  a  financial  wulchdog 
fur  the  Army  against  the  corporate  execu- 
tive who  Is  no  v  s.'.'coi,d-in-coinmand  of  the 


Ai  my-  offers  insights  Into  the  luile-known 
contract-monitoring  function  of  ansenals,  a 
function  whirh  involves  billions  of  tax  dol- 
Inrs  each  year 

The  feud  between  St.iudt  and  Frankford 
cnrered  around  a  .510.6  n-illion  coiitr.-»ct 
from  tlie  arsenal  to  Martin  MarK'f.a  in  1U71 
The  contract  called  lor  the  company  tn 
make  1.700  la.<er  r.mL'efmdeis  which  llic 
arsenal  li.id  developed  in  I'JoO.  The  range- 
Under  was  expected  to  be  !\  revolutlonr.rv 
ti'ol  for  the  Army's  forw.trcl  artrjcrv  o;>- 
s;-rvers. 

Forward  artillery  observers  are  tho.'-e  sol- 
diers who  must  creep  close  to  an  enemy  tar- 
get which  is  to  be  shelled  by  artillery.  Their 
Job  is  to  report  ba  k  and  "guide"  tlie  gun- 
ners aim  tnto  the  t.irget  In  the  past,  for- 
ward observers  have  had  only  their  eyes  and 
crudely  calibrated  optical  devices  to  work 
with.  Ti'.eir  job  als  i  has  been  one  of  the  niili- 
lary's  nio  t  d.i.ig;'rous. 

Franktord's  28-pound  la'er  rangfruuhr 
111  lowed  a  so'.dicr  to  ccmpiite  instantaneously 
the  cxici  di.stancc  aitd  location  of  a  target. 
I:  was  put  through  an  exhaustive  series  of 
te;ns  by  the  Army's  Testing  and  Evalu.ition 
C'mmand  and  earned  the  military's  highest 
perform  Mice  r.itii  g.  Standard  ".'\."  In  addi- 
tion, the  rangctiiider  w:is  tc  ted  under  ex- 
treme weather  conditions  in  the  Arctic  and 
Panima  and  was  u.sed  in  a  still-:ias.  I'ied 
1"K9  project  to  map  sections  of  Vietnam. 

In  February  1971.  the  Martin  M.iriett.i 
Company's  aeros  ace  division  in  Otlando. 
Fl.i.,  v.as  chosen  by  the  arsenal  as  low  bidder 
on  a  coiitr.^ct  to  produce  1.7l'0  rangefinc'er^. 
1'hat  contract,  however,  w.is  di.'lcreni  from 
strndard  defense  cor.tracts  of  the  pa-,t.  It 
crntained  a  new  "Pre-production  evalui- 
tlon"  clause — an  idea  earlier  pioneered  by 
Fr.mkford  to  stop  the  practi.c  kn.-v  n  :,'-■ 
"buying  In"  on  government  work. 

On  a  "buy  In."  a  contractor  >.vi  'ild  bid 
very  low  to  win  a  government  contract,  then 
attempt  to  "get  well"  on  the  low  bid  by  find- 
ing "'engineoring  errors."  Under  that  .sy.stem, 
contnictors  were  allowed  to  ch.urge  the  .'\rmv 
for  correcting  "cngine.^ring  errors"  in  the 
original  design.  Unscrupulous  contractors  In 
the  past  have  used  "engineering  errors"  to 
boost  substnniially  the  total  price  of  a  fln- 
isiied  contract. 

Under  tlie  new  Frankford  contract  clause, 
the  Contractor  was  given  money  to  make  a 
thorough  ent,ineer!n,;  study  of  the  project 
before  he  was  br.und  to  t)ie  production  con- 
tract. Once  he  look  the  money  and  started 
prfKluctlon,  liny  "en'^lnfering  errors"  were  !'.;s 
problem 

Martin  Marietta  wrote  Frankf.  rd  n  letter 
In  early  1!»71  .saying  it  fully  understood  the 
new  cditract  clause.  Tlie  ar-einU  then  gave 
the  conipanv  i».46().0('0  to  .stiuly  the  rr.t>i;e- 
Iinder  de.sifii. 

Martin  Muritita  tor.k  the  money,  mndc  no 
complaints  about  design  errors  and  then  was 
given  about  .si  nillllon  more  when  it  began  to 
set  up  production  lines.  The  contract  said 
the  conipanv  h:id  to  deliver  its  fir.'-t  fini-hed 
rain.enndfcr   in    a    yar— by   Februarv    11172. 

The  conipany  set  up  for  productioti  In  » 
plant  It  had  Ju.-^t  constrticted  In  Ocala.  a 
small  city  70  miles  north  of  its  main  plant  in 
Orlando.  Or.e  of  the  problems  at  that  new 
plant  was  that  the  .sta.T  had  never  worked 
together  before. 

Late  that  year  Martin  Marietta  said  it 
wouldn't  be  able  to  make  the  '^'ebruary  dead- 
Une  and  a.~ked  for  a  delay  until  June.  That 
delay  was  gr.^nted.  Then  In  May.  Martin  Mar- 
ieita  told  the  arsenal  it  wouldn't  be  abla 
to  make  the  June  deadline  and  asked  for  » 
cleiay  to  December. 

Ar.-,enal  officials  were  angry  because  Mar- 
tin Marietta  didn't  offer  the  "consideration" 
that  usually  went  along  with  a  delay  request. 
■Consideration"  is  a  sign  of  good  faith  when 
a  cvn'ractor  1.^  seeking  a  contract  change. 
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Sometimes  the  consideration  involves  the  in- 
corporation of  a  small  engineering  change  at 
no  cost  to  the  arsenal.  More  frequently,  the 
"consideration  "  is  merely  a  letter  which  ex- 
plains the  problem  and  promises  to  make  an 
elVv  ri  to  correct  it . 

The  arsenal  was  still  making  that  "con- 
sideration" demand  and  Martin  Marietta  was 
still  refusing  it  in  May  1972.  when  Herman  R. 
Staudt  entered  the  picture.  Staudt — now 
Army  undersecretary — wa.s  then  Martin  Mar- 
ietta's corporate  vice  president  of  manage- 
ment operations. 

Staudt  visited  Frankford  Arsenal  and  con- 
fronted ollicials  there,  flatly  refusing  to  offer 
liny  "consideration."  Staudt  said  no  consid- 
eration would  be  offered,  and  that  his  com- 
pany had  no  Intentions  of  meeting  the  new 
December  deadline.  Statidt  threatened  to 
stop  work  completely  on  the  rangeflnder 
project  unless  the  contract  was  renegotiated 
at  a  hlglier  price. 

Incensed  by  ttatidt's  demands  and  attitude, 
ar.-etial  orticials  said  unless  Statidt's  company 
continued  work  as  aurecd  under  the  contract. 
that  the  contrr.ci  would  be  terminated  for 
■  default." 

•Default"  contract  terniinalions  are 
tisually  disasters  for  deieiise  contractors.  At 
tliat  point,  a  default  termination  would  have 
required  Martin  Marietta  to  forfeit  the  con- 
tract, return  $1.44  million  it  had  already  re- 
ceived and  pay  what  it  would  cost  the  arsenal 
to  find  another  conij)any  Hot  could  do  the 
work. 

In  the  next  Iti  niontii.s.  until  September 
197;}.  Staudt  and  arsenal  officials  engaged  in 
hitter  conflict.  In  letters,  official  reports, 
telephone  calls  and  meetings  in  both  Florida 
Slid  Philadelphia,  the  two  sides  kept  up  a 
s:cady  barr.ge  of  tiireais  and  accvisations. 
Meanwhile,  not  a  single  rangelitukr  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Ocala  plant. 

Staudt,  faced  witii  the  steadily  grow"ing 
th.reat  of  a  default  termination,  began  a 
ma.ssive  lobbying  effort  throughout  the 
higiier  ranks  of  the  Army  Department  to  dis- 
credit the  Frankford  rangeflnder.  Staudt 
ciaimed  the  rangeflnder  didn't  work,  and  sug- 
gested to  the  Army  Materiel  Command  in 
Washington  that  the  t.isk  of  design  re- 
ei:gliieering  be  given  to  his  company. 

in  meeting  with  arsenal  officials,  Staudt 
\ciwed  that  '"as  a  stockholder  and  an  em- 
ploye" he  didn't  Intend  to  see  Martin  Mariet- 
ta lose   the  fight. 

In  December  1972.  as  Martin  Mariet- 
ta Missed  another  deadline,  Staudt  submitted 
an  "Omnibus  Engineering  Change  Proposal" 
to  the  Army.  It  called  for  Martin  Marietta  to 
be  given  $8  million  to  correct  "engineering 
errors"  made  by  arsenal  designers. 

The  arsenal,  which  had  Immediate  Juris- 
diction over  the  contract,  rejected  Staudt's 
claim  Staudt  again  threatened  to  stop  the 
entire  project. 

Arsenil  officials  were  outraged  at  Staudt. 
They  moved  to  complete  the  paper  work 
necessary  to  terminate  the  contract  for  de- 
f:uilt. 

On  April  23.  1973.  in  a  highly  unusual 
n-.ove.  the  arocnal  was  ordered  by  high  Army 
Department  officials  to  terminate  the  Martin 
Marietta  contract  for  '"convenience  of  the 
covernment." 

T\\e  difference  in  termination  types  Is 
:  irge.  Termination  for  "convenience"'  usually 
is  done  when  the  government  is  %t  fault.  The 
fenerous  terms  offered  under  this  procedure 
often  are  a  financial  windfall  to  contractors.  ■ 
Under  a  convenience  termination,  Martin 
Marietta  would  be  paid  millions  of  dollars  in- 
stead of  being  charged  for  millions. 

The  teletype  order  was  signed  by  Gen.  John 
C  Raaen  Jr..  Commander  of  the  Weapons 
at  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  111.  Raaen  explained 
ii;  the  teletype,  that  he  had  been  ordered  over 
Ihe  telephone  by  Gen.  Chester  M.  McKeen  to 
isme  the  termination.  Gen.  McKeen  was  di- 
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rector  of  requirements  and  procurement  at 
the  Army  Materiel  Command  In  Washington. 

In  June,  1973,  Staudt — who  had  already 
won  $3.2  million  in  the  special  termination — • 
again  appealed  for  $8  million  more  in  engi- 
nee^ng  costs  allegedly  Involved  in  the 
aborted  rangeflnder  contract. 

The  claim  was  again  denied  —  tiiis  lime  by 
the  Army"s  judge  advocate-general. 

On  that  note,  Herman  Staudt  officially 
bowed  out  of  the  picture.  Weeks  later,  on 
Sept.  28.  1973,  he  surfaced  as  then  President 
Nixon's  choice  to  fill  the  .'Vrmy  tuidei'.-ecrctary 
post. 

Staudt.  vice  president  of  a  company  whose 
biggest  business  was  defense  contract  work. 
was  confirmed  as  under'-ecreiary  by  the  voice 
vote  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  October  1973.  Not- 
ing Staudt "s  nomination  before  him  on  Oct. 
8,  acting  president  pro-tem  of  the  Senate. 
Sen.  William  Hathaway  ID..  Me.)  said.  "With- 
out objection,  the  liomination  is  considered 
and   confirmed." 

Tlnee  weeks  later.  Martin  Marietta  once 
again  raised  its  claim  for  more  money  on  the 
canceled  rangeflnder  contract.  Instead  of  $8 
million,  this  time  Martiii  Marietta  only  a^ked 
the  Army  Department  for  $3  million. 

The  haggling  continued  another  year.  The 
dispute  was  settled  finally  last  October  when 
an  ottt-of-court  settlement  gave  Martin  Mar- 
ietta $100,000  more.  That  settlement  was  a 
technical  victory,  btit  represented  a  finan- 
cial setback  to  the  company  which  had  spent 
SI  million  more  to  win  engineering  control 
of  the  contract. 

A  month  after  that  settlement,  the  Army 
Department  announced  Frankford  Ar.senal 
would  be  closed  by  JtUy  1977. 

Meanwhile,  the  actual  laser  rangeflnder 
lemains  in  limbo. 

To  declare  a  "convenience"  contract  ter- 
mination, the  Army  Materiel  Command  had 
to  establish  the  Item  no  longer  was  needed 
by  the  Army.  The  special  termination  auto- 
matically put  the  rangeflnder  in  "obsolete  " 
statu.s — at  least  on  paper. 

However,  at  Ft.  Sill,  Okla..  the  Army  Ar- 
tillery Board  still  wants  a  laser  rangefinder 
as  much  as  It  did  a  decade  ago  when  it  or- 
dered one  developed. 

Col.  Victor  Keef,  Information  officer  at  Ft. 
Sill,  .said  forward  artillery  observers  are  still 
using  the  crude  optical  devices  that  have  in- 
accurately guided  artillery  batteries  for 
decades. 

"It  Isn't  clear  to  us  why  the  rangefinder 
hasn't  been  produced  yet,"  said  Col.  Keef. 
"Apparently  the  only  people  who  know  just 
what  is  going  on  are  at  Frankford  Arsenal." 

Curiously,  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
still  Is  trying  to  clear  up  the  paperwork  which 
justified  the  unusual  contract  termination 
with  Martin  Marietta.  On  April  2,  Frankford 
Arsenal  Is  due  to  file  reasons — for  the  un- 
completed technical  record — "which  "explain" 
why  the  rangeflnder  Is  now  "obsolete." 

"There  Is  no  reason  other  than,  'The  con- 
tractor wouldn't  make  It,'  and  that  is  not  a 
normally  acceptable  reason,"  said  one  high 
arsenal  official.  "So  here  we  are  stuck  with 
a  rangeflnder  which  Is  officially  'obsolete'  but 
which  is  also  a  revolutionary  break-through 
In  the  field  of  artillery  rangefindir.g.  "Vou 
figure  It  out.  We've  given  up." 
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appointed  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  July  1969.  submitted 
its  report  on  July  1.  1970.  Members  of 
the  panel  reserved  the  right  to  submit 
supplemental  statements  on  areas  not 
covered  by  the  Panel's  report.  The  repoil 
itself,  it  Will  be  recalled,  covered  mamiy 
administration  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  possible  improvements  that 
could  be  made  in  that  regard. 

On  September  30,  1970.  seven  members 
of  the  Blue  P.ibbon  Defen.se  Panel  sub- 
mitted a  report  entitled  "The  Shifting 
Balance  of  Military  Power."  In  this  re- 
15ort  they  a-sessed  the  major  points  in 
this  .shifting  ba:ance  of  military  supen- 
oiity  as  follows: 

III  the  growing  .Soviet  superiority  in 
ICBM  s;  I  ill  tlie  Soviet  commitment  of 
greater  resource.?  than  the  U.S.  to  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  with  the 
contintied  deployment  thereof:  (ill)  the 
possibility  that  present  U.S.  technological 
superiority  will  be  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union: 
'ivi  the  convincing  evidence  that  the  .Savie" 
Union  seeks  a  preemptive  first-strike  capa- 
bility; (V)  the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet 
naval  capability;  and  |vi)  the  mounting  hos- 
tility of  se.;ments  of  the  public  towards  tlie 
military,  the  defense  establishment  and  'the 
military-industrial  complex."  without  due 
recognition  that  sustained  irresponsible  crit- 
icism could  undermine  and  weaken  the  only 
forces  which  provide  security  for  the  U.S. 

Now  let  us  look  at  how  good  their 
prophecy  v.as.  The  Soviets  dc  n-^w  indeed 
have  a  superiority  in  ICBM's.  The  Soviets 
have  continued  to  make  a  greater  com- 
mitment of  resources,  .vhether  measured 
in  terms  of  money,  manpower,  or  just 
IJlain  scope  of  effort.  As  for  point  3. 
it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  next  few 
defen.se  budgets  are  not  adequately 
funded,  then  we  will  be  well  on  the  wa:>- 
to  losing  our  technological  superiority 
also.  On  point  4,  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  seeks  a  preemptive  first - 
strike  capability  is  more  difficult  to  as- 
sess, but  the  overall  buildup  of  Soviet 
forces  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  present  real  threat  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
from  the  United  States  or  Communist 
China.  Relative  to  the  Soviet  Navy,  it  is 
well  on  the  way  to  first  place  in  many 
categories  of  ships  and  striking  power  if 
our  U.S.  Navy  modernization  program  is 
not  greatly  accelerated.  Lastly,  what 
these  men  said  in  point  6  in  1970  is 
still  true,  but  in  a  more  subtle  manner. 
The  long,  sad  chapter  of  our  historj-  in 
Vietnam  is  just  about  over,  but  the  feel- 
ing generated  during  that  conflict  against 
the  military  is  still  there  in  the  form  of 
many  who  seek  in  even-  way  possible  to 
weaken  our  defenses. 

The  worst  aspect  of  all  this,  as  the 
report  pointed  out  at  that  time,  is  that: 
Neither  the  facts  concerning  these  trends 
nor  the  ultimate  danijer  is  generally  under- 
stood by  the  public,  which  for  the  most  part 
remains  uninformed  and  hence  apathetic. 

It  is  high  time  this  Congress  and  the 
public  awakened  to  the  real  state  of  the 
world.  Otherv.ise,  we  will  soon  be  a  sec- 
ond cla.ss  power  and  time  alone  will  dic- 
tate a  Soviet  world  order.  Tlie  men  who 
wrote  the  Supplemental  Statement  to 
the  Report  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel  were  correct  and  if  we  intend  to 
preserve  our  freedom,  \ve  had  better  take 
heed. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES- TfVrf/iesrfai^,  April  .9,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch.  D.D  ,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Be  strong  and  of  good  courage:  for  it 
is  the  Lord  your  God  who  aors  with  you: 
He  will  not  fail  vou  or  forsake  you. — • 
Deuteronomy  31:6. 

O  God.  our  Faiher.  m  the  mid.st  of  the 
difference.s  and  difficulties  of  these  dis- 
turbing day.s  we  turn  to  Thee,  grateful 
for  the  light  that  shines  and  the  love 
that  lives  at  the  h'^art  of  oui  faith.  With 
Thee  we  are  made  equal  to  every  ex- 
perience, ready  for  every  responsibility 
and  adequate  for  every  task. 

Through  the  hours  of  this  day  make 
us  thoughtful  of  one  another,  remem- 
bering that  every  per.';o-i  fights  a  lonely 
fight  and  walks  a  lonely  way.  Teach  us 
to  be  more  understanding,  more  gentle, 
and  more  forgiving  that  we  may  add 
brightness  to  the  day  and  light  for  the 
way. 

In  all  our  delibeiations  keep  our  mo- 
tives clean,  oiu-  vision  clear,  our  patriot- 
ism courageous,  and  our  faith  creative. 
May  we  continue  to  work  for  the  time 
when  peace  shall  come,  when  justice 
shall  rule  the  lives  of  men  and  nations, 
and  when  goodwill  shall  dwell  in  every 
heart:  to  tlie  glory  of  Thy  holy  name 
and  the  greater  good  of  our  human  fam- 
ily. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  Chair 
has  examined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
day's  proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

■Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  o'ojection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Hou.se  by  Mr.  HeitJng.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  v.  ho  al.-^o  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  M.nch  2tj.   1975: 

HR.   4592.    .An   act   making;   appropiia: ion.-; 
for  foreign  a.ss:stance  and  related   programs 
i'tr    the    fiscal    ye.ir    ending    June    .'iO.    1975, 
and   for  other  purposes. 
On  March  29.  1975: 

HR.  1^16(5  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  for  a  re- 
fund of  1974  individual  Income  taxes,  to 
Increase  the  low  Income  allowance  and  the 
percentat;e  .standard  deduction,  to  provide 
a  credit  for  personal  exemptions  and  a  credit 
for  certain  earned  Income,  to  increase  the 
iive.stment  credit  and  the  surtax  exemption, 
to  reduce  percentage  depletion  for  oil  and 
k,x?,   and   for  other   purposes. 


On  April  8.  1975: 

H  R.  2783.  An  act  to  continue  the  national 
insurance   development    program: 

H  R  .3260  An  act  to  rescind  cert.^ln  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  me^.saue  of 
the  President  of  November  26.  1974  ( H.  Doc. 
93  :3ri8i.  and  as  those  rescissions  are  modi- 
fied by  tlie  message  of  the  President  of  Jan- 
uary 30.  1.975  iH.  Doc.  94  159),  and  In  the 
communication  of  the  Comptroller  Cieneral 
of  November  6,  1974  iH  Doc.  93-391),  trai.s- 
mltted  pursuant  to  tlie  Impoundment  Con- 
tr.  ii  Act  of  1974:   and 

H  R.  4075.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  January  30,  1975  (H.  Doc. 
94-39).  and  in  the  commuincatlons  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  February  7.  1975 
(H  Doc.  94-46),  and  of  February  14,  1975 
iH  D'c  94  50).  transmuted  pursuant  to  t!ie 
Imp.nindmt.nt  Control  Act  of  1974. 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  15- 
PERCENT  SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN- 
CREASE REQUIRED 

'  Mr.  KOCH  a.--ked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.-.Mon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcnarks.  < 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
huroducing  legislation  which  would  in- 
crease social  security  benefits  by  15  per- 
cent commencing  June  1.  1975.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  grant  recipi- 
ents of  social  security  the  more  than  8- 
percent  cost-of-living  raise  now  provided 
automatically  by  law.  as  well  as  an  addi- 
tional increment  to  the  base  of  .social 
security  which  is  so  inadequate. 

I  believe  that  the  increa.se  is  a  reason- 
able one  and  takes  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  present  level  of  social 
security  payments  is  inadequate  to  main- 
tain a  minimum  standard  of  living. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
catch  up  with  the  cost  of  living  arising 
from  inflation  so  as  to  recapture  the  lost 
income,  but  also  to  regularly  increase 
the  base  payment. 

Large  numbers  of  senior  citizens  in  this 
country  are  living  in  abject  poverty.  What 
is  particularly  distressing  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  fight  against  inflation 
has  sought  to  use  the  senior  citizen  as  the 
whipping  boy,  the  class  of  individuals 
who  should  bear  the  greatest  economic 
suffering.  What  a  travesty  of  justice  that 
the  ac'miiii.-tration  urges  the  Congress  to 
limit  to  5  percent  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease now  scheduled  for  those  on  social 
security  instead  of  advocating  the  actual 
amount  in  excess  of  8  percent.  Were  that 
to  occur,  tho.se  on  social  security  in  then- 
remaining  years  would  have  to  further 
reduce  a  st:\ndard  of  living  that  is  al- 
ready intolerable.  Instead.  I  propose 
that  we  improve  that  standard  of  living 
and  the  proposed  15-percent  increase 
is  uideed  a  modest  one. 

Society  must  be  judged  by  what  it  does 
for  its  elderly  and  its  very  young.  Our 
society  is  failing  miserably   in  both  of 


these  areas.  This  Congress  must  rectify 
that  even  if  only  modestly. 


PERMISSION  FOR  ALL  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEES OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE,  AND 
UNDER   THE    5-MINUTE   RULE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate,  and  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOUTH     VIETNAM     STABILITY     RE- 
QUIRED FOR  CONTINUED  AID 

I  Mr.  FRASER  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  rc-vise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
•jood  deal  of  discussion  about  additional 
refugee  aid  for  South  Vietnam,  but  I 
tliink  it  iias  to  be  made  clear  that  refugee 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  will  be  of  little 
value  if  the  Saigon  government  collapses. 
I.  myself,  am  prepared  to  support  addi- 
tional military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  in 
order  to  try  to  bring  some  stability  to 
the  battle  lines  in  the  hope  that  there 
could  be  an  opportunity  for  an  orderly 
political  .settlement  of  the  war. 

If  we  were  to  proceed  in  this  manner. 
It  would  require  that  the  Department  of 
State  change  its  policy  of  unqualified 
supi)ort  for  President  Thleu.  President 
Thieu  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people,  the  South 
Vietnamese  Senate,  the  moderate  pohti- 
cal  leaders  in  Saigon,  and  he  ought  to 
retire  from  the  scene. 

I  believe  that  in  the  absence  of  some 
stability  in  South  Vietnam,  the  with- 
drawal of  American  citizens  and  the  dis- 
engagement of  the  United  States  from 
that  war  is  going  to  be  painful  and 
bloody,  making  a.sylum  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  Vietname.se  whose  lives  will 
be  in  jeopardy. 

I  would  regret  that  kind  of  termina- 
tion after  this  decade  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SECOND  QUARTERLY  REPORT 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  WAGE 
AND  PRICE  STABILITY— MES- 
SAGE FROM   THE   PRESIDENT  OP 

THE   UNITED   STATES 

1  lie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
ti:e  House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing ixipers.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
B;'.nking.  Currency  and  Housing: 

To  tlie  Congrci.s  of  tlie  United  States: 

In  accordance  v.ith  section  5  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act, 
as  amended,  I  am  hereby  transmitting 
to  the  Congress  the  second  quarterly 
report  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability.  This  report  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Council  activities  during  the 
inist  few  months  in  monitoring  both 
wages  and  prices  in  the  private  sector  and 
\aiious  Federal  Government  activities 
V  liich  lead  to  higher  costs  and  prices.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  contains  a  discussion  of 
vages  and  prices  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1974  and  the  outlook  for  1975. 

We  are  making  good  progress  in  win- 
ning the  battle  against  inflation.  The 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  has 
helped  to  obtain  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  labor  and  management  in  these 
efforts.  Tlie  Council  also  is  playing  an 
imjjortant  role  in  restraining  any  ad- 
verse economic  impact  of  proposed  Gov- 
ernment actions. 

Gekald  R.  Ford. 
The  Vv'hite  House.  April  9,  1975. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  37,  AUTHORIZING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  STANDARD 
REFERENCE  DATA  ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
'oy  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  340  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

II.  Rks.  340 

r.rsdycd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
r.sohitlon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
tlie  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
37 1  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
tlie  Standard  Reference  Data  Act.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
tlie  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
i.olouy,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendinent,  the  Committee  shaU  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
ar.d  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
tliereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
!:..'•  ion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device, 
and  the  following  Members  failed  to  re- 
spond: 

I  Roll  No.  106 1 

Archer  Hubert  P.itnian 

AuCoin  Henderson  Patlison.  N.Y. 

Biard.Tcnn.  Jarman  Pressler 

Blouin  Jones,  Tcnu.  Rhodes 

Bol.nid  Kemp  Rie:-;ie 

Burke.  Calif.  Keys  St  Germain 

Chisholm  LaFalce  Santini 

Conyers  Landrum  Shuster 

Corman  Lent  Skublt?; 

Dent  McCormatk  Stelger.  An/ 

Disys  McEwen  Talcott 

Drinan  McKlnney  Udall 

Duncai:.  O.'V  ■.  Matsuuai;a  VanderJa-t 

Esch  MUls  Wampler 

Fiynt  Mink  Waxman 

Ford.  Mich.  MoUohan  Whltchursi 

Giairao  Nowak 

Harsha  Ottingcr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  380  Members  have  recorded  their 
presence  by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  RETIREMENT  AND  EMPLOYEE 
BENEFITS  TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement  and  Employee  Benefits  be 
allowed  to  sit  today  during  the  proceed- 
ings under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  4296.  ADJUSTING  TARGET 
PRICES,  LOAN  AND  PURCHASE 
LEVELS  ON  1975  CROPS,  AND  PRO- 
VIDING PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR 
MILK 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker  s 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  4296)  to  adjust  target 
prices,  loan  and  purchase  levels  on  the 
1975  crops  of  upland  cotton,  corn,  wheat. 
and  soybeans,  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  80  per  centum  of  parity  with 
quarterly  adjustments  for  the  period 
ending  March  31,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Foley,  Poage,  Jones  of 
Termessee,  Bowen.  Bekcland.  Wampler. 
and  Sebelius. 


EFFECT  OF  LEGISLATION 
INFLATION 


ON 


Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  W"5fLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  something 
new  and  interesting  has  been  added  by 
rule  XI.  clause  2i  1 )  (4)  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  the  various  committee  reports 
that  accompany  bills  being  considered 
on  the  House  floor.  This  is  an  item  called 
■"Effect  of  Legislation  on  Inflation."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  each  bill  we  have 
considered  so  far  this  session  contains  a 
statement  that  in  effect  says,  "This  legis- 
lation is  assessed  to  have  no  adverse  in- 
flationary effect."  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
}jroject  that  this  will  be  the  prognostica- 
tion for  the  potential  inflationary  effect 
of  every  bill  we  will  consider  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Congress. 

As  things  appear  to  be  shaping  up. 
however,  the  sum  total  of  all  bills  pas.sed 
during  this  Congress  may  amount  to  a 
deficit  as  hieh  as  $100  billion.  Still  each 
and  every  bill  will  say  this  legislation  has 
no  inflationary  impact.  I  fear  that  the 
use  of  rule  XI.  clause  2ilii4'  may 
amount  to  a  rather  cruel  joke  as  far  as 
tlie  .'.n:eric;ni  people  are  concerned. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  37,  AUTHORIZING 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 

STANDARD       REFERENCE       DATA 
ACT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  1   hour. 

Ml'.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  \ield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the 
miniorily,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  <  Mr,  Lott  > ,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
coi-!.->ume. 

Mr.  Spe.-ikcr.  House  Rcsolu'.ion  340 
i:rovidcs  lor  an  oi?cn  rule  v.'ith  1  liour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  37,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act. 

H.R.  37  provides  for  an  authorization 
level  of  $3  million.  The  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  Act  was  first  enacted  into  law 
in  the  90th  Congress.  It  established 
v.ithin  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
standard  reference  data  system  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  To  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
act.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  di- 
rected to  provide  or  arrange  for  the 
collection,  compilation,  critical  evalua- 
tion, publication,  and  disemmination  of 
standard  reference  data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce supports  this  bill.  H  R.  37  was 
passed  by  a  voice  vote  in  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  by  a 
voice  vote.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  340  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cu.ss.  debate  and  pass  H.R.  37. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  m:.,^elf 
such  time  as  I  my  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  lias  been  noted,  this 
rule  provides  1  liour  of  general  debate 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  37,  the  Stand- 
ard Reference  Data  Act.  Under  the  terms 
of  tlie  rule  the  bill  will  be  open  to  all 
germane  amendments. 

H.R.  37  would  authorize  $3  million  to 
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be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
.sui-h  .^uiiis  as  may  be  necessary  for  suc- 
ceeding years  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  carry  out  the  National 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  act  IS  t(  provide  scientists, 
engineers,  and  the  general  public  witli 
evaluated  .standard  reference  data  for  use 
in  transportation,  electronics,  construc- 
tion, and  the  manufacturing  of  commer- 
cial good-,  medicines,  and  products. 

I  know  of  no  strong  o.iposition  to  this 
bill,  as  tl-.c  Comniiltce  on  Science  and 
Technology  reported  it  by  voice  vote.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  know  of  no  adver.se  economic 
effects  on  prices  that  would  be  precipi- 
tated by  passage  of  H  R.  37:  and.  in  fact 
industrial  pe;lormancc  costs  sliould  be 
reduced  thiouyii  continued  autiionzation 
of  the  National  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  rule  so  that  v.e  may  further 
proceed  to  consider  and  piiss  H  R.  ,37. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
having  no  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


as 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4700.  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Commut°3  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  343  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution 
follows: 

H     Rrs.    343 

Resohcd.  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shuU  be  iu  order  to  moie  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commfttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR  47(jOi 
to  authorize  appropriatlor.s  to  the  National 
Aeronautic-  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  de'.elopinent.  construction  of 
facilities,  and  re-earch  and  program  mana^-e- 
ment.  and  for  other  purpo-es  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  conr rolled  bv  the 
chairman  and  ranknif;  minority  member  of 
the  Conuiiittee  on  Science  ai.d  Technolot,'v, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  nve-m:iuite  rule  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  sliall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  ametidmeius  as  may 
have  been  adop-ed.  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  a-s  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without,  intervenuig  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  i)ro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  i-  recognized 
for  I  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the 
minority  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Del  Clawson- >  and 
pending  which  I  yield  my<;?lf  such  time 
a.s  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Si^eaker.  Hou.-e  Resolution  343 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  liour 
of  general  debate  on  H  R.  4700.  a  bill 
making  authorizations  for  NASA. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4700  is  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  NASA  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  period 
which  runs  from  July  1  to  September  1. 
1976.  The  total  amliorization  provides 
for  53,58,5.873.000  for  fi.scal  year  1976 
and  .5922  450.000  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod. 

Funds  under  the  title  "Research  and 
Development"  will  be  authorized  lor  pro- 
i^rams  such  a-  the  Spac*-  Shuttle,  for 
-  p.ice  flKht  operations,  for  launch  ve- 
hicle procuremtnt,  aeronautical  rcearch 
and  technolo'jy,  trackin,'  and  data  acqui- 
sit:on  and  ener^iy  technolo"v  applica- 
tions. Ftinds  authorized  for  'Construc- 
tion and  Facilities"  will  be  allocated  for 
construction  of  Shuttle-related  facilities, 
for  discrcle  non-Shuttle-related  facili- 
ties and  for  agencywidc  facilitn'.s  aiifi 
advance  facility  desi  :n.  The  Research 
and  Pro'-ram  Mamtjement  authoriza- 
tion provides  for  research  in  Govein- 
mcnt  laboratories,  manau'ment  of  pro- 
i;ianis  and  other  auency  activitie  ;. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ur'-;e  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  343  in  order  thiit  \' e 
may  discuss,  debate  and  pass  H  R.  4700. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  'gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Teacue  i .  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  also  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  prompt  action  on  this  author- 
ization bill.  I  know  that  the  committee 
has  held  hf  arin^s  a  number  of  mornin-s. 
as  early  as  8  o'clock  in  the  morninu:  and 
I  think  it  is  a  real  iichievcment  for  some- 
thing as  technical  and  as  complicated 
as  this  is  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  by 
the  committee  within  3  months  of  the 
Oi-.aiiizaiion  of  the  new  Contiress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  offer  mv 
congratulations  to  them. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  m.iy  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a-s  jneviously  explained, 
House  Resolution  343  provides  for  the 
con.-ideration  of  H.R.  4700,  the  NASA 
authorization.  It  is  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate  In  welcome  con- 
trast to  .some  of  the  recent  actions  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  this  rule  is  appropriate 
to  the  content  of  the  legislation  it  makes 
in  Older  and  it  does  not  tlout  key  pro\i- 
sions  of  the  budget  reform  law  we  labored 
so  hard  to  enact  during  the  last  Congress. 
H  R.  4700  authorizes  continuation  of 
the  space  pro^'ram.  surely  one  of  the 
bargains  the  American  people  receive 
from  the  Federal  Government.  At  a  time 
when  the  economy,  energy,  the  environ- 
ment, and  emi)loyment  rank  high  on 
everybody's  li-t  of  priority  n,itional 
problems,  this  one  jirogram  contributes 
toward  solutions  of  the  maior  jiroblems 
while  simultaneously  returning  an  esti- 
mated $14  to  tlie  gross  national  product 
for  each  SI  invested  over  a  10-year  span 
Jobs  in  the  space  program  are  not  .just 
'make  work  "  they  are  a  p.irt  of  a  na- 
tional effort  which  stretches  mankind's 
horizons  and  yet  forges  ahead  in  such 
earthbotuid  and  varied  fields  as  weather- 


earth  exploration,  conservation  of  elec- 
ti  ical  and  nuclear  energy,  development  of 
new  energy  .sources  and  technological 
development  applied  to  airplanes,  radios. 
refrigerators,  hand  calculators,  medical 
devices,  automobiles,  gas  turbines.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  Nation's  productivity  is  n^t 
.short  term  but  a  spur  to  lasting  growili. 
This  is  not  an  inflationary  authoriza- 
tion and  it  was  reported  unanimou-lv 
by  the  Com.-mttee  en  Sii^nce  imd 
Ti''hiiolo;;v. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adojjtion  of  House 
Resolution  343  so  that  we  may  diseu.ss 
and  no  on  to  approve  H.R.  4700  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  transition  period 
to  adjust  to  tiie  new  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  Pressleri. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  NASA  authorization.  HR, 
4700.  For  too  long  the  dramatic  achieve- 
ments of  NASA  in  manned  space  efforts 
have  overshadowed  its  valuable  contribu- 
tions in  other  areas. 

One  particular  NASA  program  which 
offers  an  awesome  number  of  benefits  to 
our  Nation  and  the  world  is  the  Earth 
resources  and  technolo.gy  satellite  pro- 
gram. Presently  there  are  two  satellites 
in  operation  scanning  the  globe  and 
gathering  data  on  a  variety  of  critical 
subjects.  I  am  delighted  to  note  that 
there  are  funds  in  this  legislation  we  are 
now  considering  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional satellite.  The  new  satellite  will 
provide  continuity  for  the  research  ef- 
forts of  the  ERTS  programs  throur.h 
1979. 

The  ERTS  satellites  provide  informa- 
tion which  is  very  helpful  in  assessing 
the  condition  of  crops,  timberlands,  wa- 
ter supplies  and  many  other  resources. 
The  program  is  opening  new  vistas  in 
mapmaking,  geology,  and  mineral  ex- 
ploration. An  article  in  the  February  edi- 
tion of  Fortune  magazine  likened  the 
contributions  of  these  satellites  and  their 
related  ground  facilities  to  the  invention 
of  the  microscope. 

More  than  110  countries  have  pur- 
chased ERTS  pictures,  and  hundreds  of 
scientists  from  universities,  corporations, 
and  government  agencies  have  taken 
courses  on  how  to  use  the  data. 

There  is  justifiable  hope  that  the  o'o- 
pram  will  enable  us  to  prepare  worldwide 
surveys  of  food  production.  Secretary 
Ki.ssinger  mentioned  this  emerging  ca- 
pacity to  make  a  continuous  inventory  of 
the  world's  croiis  in  his  address  to  the 
World  Food  Conference  last  year  in 
Rome. 

I  am  nl.so  plca-ed  to  note  that  this  bill 
puts  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  ground 
facilities  involved  in  the  ERTS  operation. 
These  installations  are  responsible  for 
receiving  and  analyzing  the  data  from 
the  satellites.  One  of  the  major  facilities 
ill  the  program  is  the  data  center  main- 
tained by  the  Interior  Department  in 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.  One  problem  in  the 
past  with  data  analysis  and  distribution 
is  that  it  has  taken  so  long  to  get  the 
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data  processed  at  the  receiving  stations 
and  shipped  to  the  data  center.  Some- 
times 2  months  pass  before  a  user  re- 
ceives an  ERTS  image  from  the  data 
center  and  4  months  is  the  waiting  pe- 
riod for  a  computer  tape.  Users  for  whom 
timeliness  is  important — such  as  man- 
agers of  rangelands,  watersheds,  and 
timberlands — have  been  unable  to  em- 
ploy ERTS  data  for  any  but  experimental 
l)urposes  because  they  cannot  get  the 
liictures  quickly  enough. 

Obviously,  if  the  program  is  to  be  fully 
utilized,  this  situation  must  be  corrected. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  as- 
sure the  continued  availability  of  satel- 
lite data  to  public  aird  private  users 
through  January  1.  1980,  Also,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  sponsoring  will  place  renewed 
emphasis  on  developing  the  ground  sys- 
tems so  that  they  can  make  the  fullest 
and  fastest  use  of  the  data  gathered  by 
the  satellites. 

Although  I  continue  to  be  somewhat 
skeptical  of  the  utility  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  idea,  I  am  a  firm  believer  that 
the  use  of  space  technology  in  assessing 
the  needs  of  the  world  and  in  helping  to 
formulate  methods  and  programs  with 
which  to  meet  those  needs  is  a  wise  and 
important  investment.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  re- 
solution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  acreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  4723  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1976 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  368  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rrs.  ;Ui8 

Rcsoh-cd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thLs 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4723)  authorizing  appropriations  to  the 
National  Science  Fotindation  for  fiscal  year 
1!»76.  After  general  debate,  which  .sliali  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  .shall  conliiuie  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
Kiid  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
f"r  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  conmiittee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  ta  the  House  with  sucli 
amendments  as  maj^^iave  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Longi  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  368 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  4723.  a  bill 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976. 

H.R.  4723  authorizes  $751.4  million  out 
of  money  in  the  Treasury  and  $4  million 
in  foreign  cuiTencies.  This  amount, 
added  to  the  $20  million  fiscal  year  1975 
deferrals  will  provide  a  total  of  $775.4 
million  for  obligation,  an  increase  of 
$78.3  million  over  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  368  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  H.R.  4723. 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
rule  provides  1  hour  of  general  debate  on 
H.R.  4723,  the  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  rule  provides  that  the  bill  will 
be  open  to  amendment  under  the  5 -min- 
ute rule.  There  are  no  waivers  of  points 
of  order,  so  I  have  no  objection  to  pas- 
sage of  this  rule. 

With  regard  to  the  bill,  there  were 
some  questions  raised  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, concerning  the  kind  of  press  cov- 
erage that  some  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  study  grants  have  received. 
In  some  cases  colmnnists  have  printed 
lists  of  subjects  studied,  and  the  lists  are 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
expenditure  sound  ridiculous.  When 
asked  about  these  grants  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  Mr.  Teacue, 
assured  the  Rules  Committee  that  these 
study  grants  were  being  reviewed  care- 
fully by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. He  indicated  that  no  more  monev 
would  be  spent  on  some  of  these  projects 
until  review  has  been  completed, 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  may  be  some 
controversy  during  consideration  of  this 
bill,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  controversy 
concerning  the  rule.  I  propose  that  we 
adopt  the  rule,  and  proceed  to  debate  the 
merits  of  the  bill  during  time  allotted 
for  general  debate, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tiie 
table. 


bills  on  which  the  rules  have  just  been 
granted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  on  each  of  the 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  4700)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facil- 
ities, and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THF    CIJ^MAIIITI-.F    Ol-     IIJF    V,  HOLE 

Accordingly  the  Hou.se  resohed  it.self 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4700,  with  Mr. 
McKay  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Teacue  ■ 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  has  undertaken  a 
very  intensive  scrutiny  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  transition  period  of  3  months  to  ad- 
just to  the  new  fiscal  year  ba.sis.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  played  key  roles  in  de- 
veloping this  bill.  The  members  of  the 
committee  have  painstakingly  examined 
the  request  embodied  in  H.R.  4700.  the 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  tlic 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. I  heartily  commend  the  sub- 
committee chairman.  Don  Fuqua.  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Larry  Winn, 
and  all  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  diligent  and  dedicated  effort. 

This  bill  was  reported  bv  the  commit- 
tee on  March  11.  1975.  hy  unanimous 
voice  vote  of  those  pre.sent.  The  distin- 
gUKshed  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr 
MosHER',  llie  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  has  labored  with  dili- 
gence to  help  develop  this  legislation.  He. 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Florid.i 
'Mr.  Fuqua  I.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Milford*.  the  subcommittee 
chairmen,  along  with  all  members  of  the 
committee,  have  held  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington, at  the  NASA  field  centers  and  key 
industrial  contractors  on  the  programs 
included  in  the  bill  before  us.  I  thank 
them  all  for  their  effort. 

Since  1906.  the  Federal  outlays  of  our 
national  space  program  have  declined  by 
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over  38  ijciceiu.  The  fundinf,'  piopo-sed 
:'or  this  foming  fiscal  yci-r  will  exceed 
Uiat  of  the  previous  year  for  only  the 
second  time  in  a  decade.  Inflation  has 
affected  this  prOL;i'ani  as  well  as  everv 
-ector  of  our  society.  The  estimated  buv- 
!ng  power  of  this  budt,'et  is  nine  percent 
les.s  than  the  budget  for  last  year  so  that 
the  11  n, -percent  increase  from  fiscal 
year  1975  is  all  but  v,  ijjed  out  by  inila- 
tion.  When  ti-.e  total  inflation  fiom  VjtH) 
up  to  this  year  is  considered  the  bu\iny 
power  m  real  terms  i.s  les.-;  than  ever  be- 
fore for  tlie  NWS.A  budget.  Yet  even  with 
these  -Stringent  financial  conditions,  the 
multiple  achievements  of  NASA  in  prac- 
tical bencfit.s  and  new  knovvledf;e  are  a 
stimulant  to  our  economy  and  contri- 
bute to  ovir  Quality  of  life. 

It  is  significant  to  note  tliat  during 
1975  NASA  ^vill  launcli  L'8  major  pay- 
loads — 14  of  whicii  will  be  paid  fur  by 
Industry  or  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. This  i.s  an  excellent  indicator  tlutt 
the  use  of  s;)ace  by  the  community  at 
large  has  matured.  Communications. 
weather.  Earth  survey,  and  other  enter- 
prises now  need  space  based  systems  to 
meet  our  societies  needs  and  the  needs  of 
the  world. 

To  reach  .inf\  manit  tin  tlii.--  .-^tutc  of 
maturity  m  tlie  space  program  requires 
continued  support  of  an  agc;rcssive  re- 
'■earch  and  development  program  of 
high  technology  content  The  bill  be- 
fore you  provides  for  a  stronc  practical 
apiJlications  pro-iam  for  lontinuation  of 
the  development  of  a  low-cost.  reiLsable 
'•I. ace  transportation  system,  and  for  sup- 
port to  continue  a  selective  but  well-con- 
cei\ed  scientific  .satellite  effort.  Increas- 
ing emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  low-cost  payload  designs 
and  standardization  so  that  more  bene- 
fits for  t!ie  dollars  expended  will  be 
achieved.  The  committee  has  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  encouia^e  more  intensive  and 
compreliensive  advanced  [iannini._,  for 
increasing  the  practical  uses  of  space  and 
strong  programs  of  higli  scientific  and 
technological  content. 

In  this  period  of  stre.--s  on  our  eioii- 
omy.  the  ciuestion  has  been  rai.>ed  as  to 
the  benefits  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. In  the  sh.ort-run  the  space  pro- 
gram proMdes  125.000  direct  .lobs  today 
in  cm-  economy.  The  indirect  ,1obs  gener- 
ated by  this  employment  are  consena- 
tively  estimated  to  be  approximately 
250.000  or  a  total  direct-indirect  space 
program  emjiloymcnt  of  about  350,000 
people.  A  further  example  may  help;  To- 
day, o  1.000  people  are  working  on  the 
developmtr.t  of  the  Siiace  Shuttle,  by 
June  this  will  be  .34.000  and  within  2 
years  the  effoii  v.  I'.l  reach  a  peak  of 
50.000  people.  Contractors  large  and 
small,  ill  47  out  of  the  50  States  are  work- 
ing on  tiie  Spai  e  Siiuttle.  A  similar  pat- 
tern can  be  found  for  other  portion.s  of 
o'jr  space  program. 

The  space  program  is  labor  intensive 
expending  about  85  percent  of  the  fuiKi> 
for  salaries  and  wages  of  highly  ,-killed 
and  productive   people.   In   this  era     it 


would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  employ- 
ment of  Federal  funds. 

I  have  dwelled  on  tlir  simri-tt. :  in  eco- 
nomic benefit-s  of  the  sjiac  e  proi^'iain  \>'.r. 
we  must  not  overlook  its  continuing' 
long-term  benefits.  The  economic  miilii- 
plier  effect  of  the  NASA  higli  techno]og.\ 
i-irogr.im  lias  been  estimated  by  \ariou- 
authorities  to  be  between  2  and  7  This 
meairs  that  the  positive  economic  effect 
of  t!ie  dollars  uscd  by  NASA  return  to 
the  economy  over  the  long  run  S2  to  .S7 
for  every  dollar  invested.  Tlie  reason  for 
this  liighly  favorable  return  is  clear.  Not 
only  do  we  get  a  direct  near-term  return 
from  salaries  and  wages  paid,  but  the 
practical  applications  of  the  si)ace  i)io- 
gram  multiply  our  return.  Communica- 
tion and  weather  satellites  aie  exceller.t 
ex;Tmp!es.  The  current  development  and 
.il):ilication  of  education-medical  serv- 
ice.- satellites  and  Partli  survey  system- 
.lie  adding  to  new  capability,  new  in- 
come, and  to  new  solutions  for  national 
and  international  problems.  The  indirect 
benefits— often  called  spin-off.s— of 
our  aeronautics  and  space  program  also 
continue  to  multiply  creating  new  in- 
dustries and  new  jobs,  and  contributing 
to  our  maintenan'-o  and  impro-,  cmei't  in 
living  standards. 

The  two  po.-itive  mternauona!  baLau  c- 
'-il-pa\ment  corneistone.s  of  our  Natioi: 
arc  agricultural  exports  and  cxpoit  o; 
high  technology  products.  If  we  are  to 
survive  in  the  international  marketplace 
we  must  foster  a  strong  research  and  de- 
velopment ba.se  in  this  counti;. .  On;- 
aeronautics  and  space  program  i  .:  ina- 
..or  contiibiition  to  that  base  wlmh  iJio- 
diices  the  researca  and  developmcni 
necessary  to  our  exix)rt  strength  in  .-U(  h 
aiea.s  as  aircraft,  computer  systems,  and 
a  host  of  high  teclniulogy  product.-.  With 
the  high  technology  impetus  of  the  aero- 
nautics and  .space  inogram  we  provide  a 
|:o-itive  force  for  improved  balance  of 
ij>>.\inent.-. 

Our  leadership  role  ui  tlic  laici  na- 
tional aircraft  marketplace  is  mui  h  too 
important  to  overlook.  In  the  last  3  years 
alone,  aircraft  sales  have  i)rovided  us 
witii  o\er  Sll  billion  m  favoiable  trade 
balances,  llii.-,  i.>  po.ssible  because  o!  tin 
le  imoloKical  ad\aiua.i;es  i)ro\idcd  our 
industry  by  productive  aeronautical  rc- 
sea.rch.  As  .\ou  know,  the  governments  of 
Western  Europe  have  recently  placed  a 
lii'^h  priority  on  the  develoinnent  of  a 
Euroi-iean  aerospace  industry  to  ni\e  us 
tougher  competition  in  the  aircraft  mar- 
ket which  wc  have  long  considered  safe 
for  U.S.  industry. 

We  face  today  a  number  of  large-.sc.iU- 
problems  of  environment  and  inateriaN 
and  food  scarcity.  The  only  hoi.'e  of  solu- 
tion to  the.se  problems  includes  not  onl\ 
national  re.solve  and  international  vo- 
operaiion.  but  also  the  capability  tu 
gather  timely  and  comprehensive  phy.-- 
ical  data  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Onlv  our 
continued  support  of  national  aeronau- 
tics and  space  progium  can  achieve  thi.-. 

I  urge  your  .^ui<i)ort  of  this  leui-l.ition 

The  bill  before  you  today.  H,R  4700. 
is  to  authnii/.-  fi-cal  year  1976  and  tran- 


sition period  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeroncutics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. This  bill  was  reported  out  by  the 
committee  on  March  11,  1975.  by  aunari- 
imous  voice  vote  of  those  present.  The 
committee  icport  has  no  minority  or  >?);- 
a  rate  view  s. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleague-.  I  will 
.-ummai'ize  the  bill  and  the  committeo 
actions  taken. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Spa.  e 
.\ciii!ini-,iration  requested  a  new  author- 
ization of  33.539.000,000  for  fiscal  vea' 
1976  and  $9,-8,900.000  for  the  Iransi'tion 
period  to  ad.just  to  the  new  fiscal  year 
pattern.  This  amount  is  $264.57  miilijn 
more  tlian  that  authorized  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  actions  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  and 
transition  period  would  yield  a  net  in- 
crease of  .s  10.45  miUion. 

I  will  now  describe  the  changes  nu,av 
to  the  budget  line  items  and  three  lan- 
;  iia.ue  changes  made  to  the  bill. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
-Administration  requested  a  new  author- 
ization of  33,539,000.000  for  fiscal  year 
Ut76  and  5958.900,000  for  the  transi'tion 
IJcriod,  The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mirtce.  would  authorize  $3,'585,873.00U 
foi-  fixal  year  1976  and  $922,450,000  for 
the  transition  period.  This  amouut  is 
more  than  authorized  for  fiscal  yea  1^975 
However,  the  decline  of  the  NASA  budf- 
ct  since  fiscal  year  1966  couFiled  with  in- 
flation has  biouglu  the  buying  power  o! 
the  N.AS.A  jMogram  down  to  approxi- 
li'.aleiy  ^sl,9  billion  lor  the  current  buoc- 
ci      III  196t)  dollars, 

I  will  now  descube  the  program 
chaiitie-,  aiui  thiee  language  amend- 
ments made  to  tlie  bill. 

In  space  flight  operation,  itic  com- 
mittee marie  a  net  reduction  of  S4  mil- 
lion, de  I  casing  development,  test,  and 
mission  operations  by  S5  million  and  in- 
creasing mission  s\  stems  and  intcgiatap:i 
by  S.I  million, 

.^dvariced  mis,- ion-  studies  weie  in- 
creased $1,5  millioiLs  to  provide  broadi!' 
based  future  program  studies. 

Pli.vsics  and  astronomy  was  iuciea^od 
si  million  to  provide  additional  stratu- 
.simeiic  re,>eaich  to  aid  in  determining; 
l>olentlcd  o/rine  depletion  m  the  UiijiC!' 
a;m(j-.i)liere. 

Lunar  and  planetary  exploration  was 
decreased  by  $1  million  in  tlie  lunar 
science  research  area. 

Sixice  af/plications  was  increased  S6..1 
million  in  recognition  of  the  fact  tliai 
payoff  from  our  national  space  program 
is  increasing  each  year  and  merit,-  in- 
ciea.M'd  emi-iliasis  and  ,■  upport.  Tlie  in- 
creases w.  ere : 

l''irst,  $1  million  lor  cr.liancing  stveri' 
-torm  research: 

Second.  $1  5  million  for  earth  re-oimc 
mrvey  effort: 

Third.  S2  million  for  experiment  op- 
eration .-upiwrt  for  the  advanced  lech- 
iioiogy  and  cooperative  Canadian  com- 
municatioiLs  satellite  projects  and  for 
expanded  research  in  high  freriuency 
radio  transmission: 

Fou!-th.  «1  million  .•uiiportirig  rcseaivli 
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in  additional  data  interpretation  tech- 
niques, analysis  and  special  investiga- 
tions: and 

Fifth,  $1  million  to  permit  detailed  def- 
1  .uion  and  early  flight  test  experience. 

Space  and  nuclear  research  and  tech- 
r.oloay  was  increased  $2  million  to  accel- 
erate high  pressure  hydrogen-oxygen 
propulsion  system  technology  and  to  ex- 
l)and  high  temperature,  lightweight 
composite  materials  research. 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition  was  re- 
duced $2.2  million  to  adjust  for  reduced 
network  work  load  and  to  adjust  the  ad- 
vanced systems  level  of  effort. 

Technology  utilization  was  increased 
S2  million  to  provide  for  expanded  ap- 
plications teams  to  work  with  the  public 
and  for  intensified  effort  in  documenta- 
tion analysis  for  public  use. 


In  construction  of  facilities  tlie  com- 
mittee increased  the  N-^SA  request  of 
$84,620,000  to  $125,693,000.  The  primary 
increase  were  for  tw  o  projects : 

First.  Modification  of  a  40-by-80-foot 
wind  tunnel  at  the  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter— $12.5  million — and 

Second.  Construction  of  a  high  Reyn- 
olds niunber  transonic  research  wind 
tunnel  at  the  Langley  Research  Center— 
$27.5  million. 

In  the  transition  period  NASA  le- 
quested  a  total  of  $958,900,000.  The  com- 
mittee reduced  this  amount  by  $36,450,- 
000  to  $922,450,000.  This  reduction  was 
in  two  parts : 

First.  A  general  reduction  of  $30  mil- 
lion in  research  and  development,  and 

Second.  A  general  reduction  of  $6.45 
million  in  construction  of  facilities. 


Tiie  committee  made  three  notable 
language  additions  to  the  bill: 

Added  to  an  existing  provision  lan- 
guage under  which  the  Government  may 
acquire  title  to  properties  obtained  in 
performance  of  a  contract  to  operate  a 
tracking  and  data  relay  satellite  .system 
if  such  a  system  is  leased; 

Added  line  item  enumeration  for  re- 
search and  development  and  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  the  transition  period 
authorization:  and 

Added  a  new  section  8  to  Uie  bill  to 
provide  authorization  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA  to  promulgate  regulation.s 
relating  to  disclosure  of  technical  mfor- 
mation. 

I  am  including  in  the  Rf.cord  a  sum- 
mary table  of  these  actions  for  llie  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues : 


I.  UNAUTHORIZCD  BUOGCT  ESTIMATES  FOR  FlSC.ftt  VEAR  !97£     CHANGES  C:iLV 
I!  R    -17((0    COMMITTEE  ON  SCIEiJCE  AiiD  TECHnOLOGY;  tJATIOrJM  A[RO;„AUTICS  Ai.D  SP.mCE  ADMliaSTRAIION 

Ilii  millions  of  dolhiis] 


I  -ue— Proti-im 


Budget  ('«liniale  Committee  recommpn 

Outlays 


BudRCt 
nuthority 


Bud.Ret 
authority 


Outhys    Conmit' 


Apency  total 

•',jich  and  development' 
S; , ice  flight  oper.ilioiis 

AdiMnced  missions 

Physics  and  astronomy 

tunar  and  pUnetacy  ex|i|o,Mtioii 

Space  applications _. 

Space  and  nuclear  research  and  tf-chiinlopy 
Tracking  and  data  acquisition.-       

Technology  utilization 


-Ifuctioii  of  facilities: 
Ames  Research  Center. 

Johnson  Space  Center 

lanRley  Research  Cenler- 
-Sj.iace  Shuttle  (acililies- ._ 


3,  539. 0 


3, 198. 0 


3,  585, 873 


FdCiiihes  lilaniii.i,!;  am!  jesif.n 


(207. 10) 

(1.50) 
(155.80). 
(259.90)- 
(175.03). 
(74.90) 
(243. 00) . 

(7.00) 


(2.695) 
(2.49  ). 
(1.94  ) 
(47.22  ) 


(9.275) 


(203.10)  J.L  iiiillioii  decrca.o  foi  de,flo,jnic;.t,  te'-t  and  niis-.ion  cpeiations:  1  0  niittion 

increase  advar,;e'l  dovelopmeiit,  mission  systems  and  integration 

(3.00) -_ 1.0  million  increase  to  support  additional  studies, 

(156. 8C) 1,0  million  increase  stratospheric  reseaich  program. 

(258.90)  1  0  million  decrease  in  lunar  research  program, 

^'/7c^^x o^  million  increase  in  5  oreas  ol  practical  space  applications 

,(j°-™> 2.0  million  increase  lor  space  propulsion  and  composite  materiah,  rrsearch 

V'^'"'-'"'.' 2.2  million  decreaie  tor  reduced  data  processing  requirement  and  adva.iced 

system  effort. 

(9,00) ..     .2.0  million  increj-r  fur  improved  Ji' 'eminatinn  .-sn.!  exi  andi.v  'locumertat-oii 

services. 

(15.195) 12,5  million  increase  for  modilicalions  to  40  Ly  80  ft  wind  tunnel 

'  Ui'-,-,-}. ^•''^  million  decrease  deleiiing  lunar  sample  curatorial  facility, 

/^coiov -  ?".,"^'"'°"i"""-e  lor  High  Reynolds  Number  Transonic  Research  Tunnel 

(,1b, /!8J> .  - .  _.  0-937  million  decrease  deferring  portions  ol  hypogolic  checkout  and  refurbish- 
ment facilities,  Kennedy  Space  Center  and  portions  ol  Orbiter  approach  and 
landing  facilities.  Flight  Research  Center  and  Palmdale. 

(13-//!>)      -  4,5  million  increase  for  design  ot  transonic  research  tunnel  and  40  by  80  It 

wind  tunnel  modification. 


Note:  Transition  period  funding-Budget  estimate,  $958.9;  J30.0  million  decrease  in  research 
and  development.  Outlay,  J905,2,  $6.45  million  decrease  in  rehabilitation  and  modilication  and 
niiior  facilities  construction.  Committee  recommendations,  $922.45. 


Subline  -lino  item 


FISCAL  YEAR  1976  NASA  AND  TRANSITION  PERIOD,  H.R,  .1700-COMWITTEE  iCIIOliS 
[Thousands  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  year 

1975 

House 

authorization 


Fiscal  year 

1976 

authorization 

request 


Committee 
action 


Committee 
approved     Remark; 


Rp'parch  and  development: 

UaXl>-Space  Shuttle -_ 

HaX2)— Space  flight  opoiatioiis 

Ka)(3)  -Advanced  mission' 

1(3X4)-- Physics  and  astronomy 

UaX5>— Lunar  and  planetary  exploration 

l(,i)(6)— Launch  vehicle  procurement 

l(aXCi)- Space  applications _. ".'." 

ICiXS)    Aeronautical  research  and  technology.  - 
1(a)(9)-  Space  and  nuclear  research  and  tech- 
nolo,gy. 

l(aXlO)— Energy  technology  applications 

l(aXll>-  Tracking  and  data  acquisition 
l(aX12)  -Technology   utilization 


820, 000 
308, 300 

1,500 
140,515 
266,  000 
140,  500 
179,500 


170,655 

80,  500 

4,435 

250, 000 

5,500 


Subtotal,  R,  &  0 

Resparch  and  development  (transition  period)* 

R.  S  D,  for  the  period  July  1, 1976  to  Sept.  30, 1976. 


1,206,000 1.200,000     NO, 

207,100  -4,000  203,100    -5,0   devplopmen!.   tf!   and   mission   on,.- •   -.10   mission   system   ard 

integration. 
,rJ-522  -f-1,500  3,000    -1-1.5  planning  for  large  sp.ice  structures. 

155,800  -f  1,000  156,800    -f  1.0  SRT  (stratospheric). 

???'222  -\,WQ  258,900    -1.0  lunar  research. 

166.900  166,900    NC. 

175,030  -i-6,  500  181,530    -fl.O  severe  storm  research;  -}-1.5  Earth  resnurce  survey  -\-\  0  Datn  mgt 

(thermatic  mapper):  -|-1.0  ATS  and  CAS,  -f-l.O  high  power    Irequonuy 
,,,,,„  transmission;  t-lO  Shuttle  payload  research. 

175,350  _ 175,350    rJC. 

74,900  -i-2,000  76,900    -i-l.O  space  pro:-ul-.ian  and  po.ver  systems:  -;  1.0  materials  and  stiuclurei 

research. 
5,900 5,900    NC, 

^^7^^  T?'^  ^^2'S^    -1-0  data  processing  operaUons: -12  advanced  systems. 

/,0U0  +2,000  9,000    -I  1.0  improve  technology  transfer:  -j  1,0  expansed  analyst  ,  documc  ■alijt, 

and  industrial  applications  aid. 


2,  362, 970         2,  678, 380 


+5,800         2,684,18 


730, 600 


Subtotal,  transition  period  R.  &  D. 


-30. OOP  700, 600    -30  gejioral  re^Juction  to  be  applied  to  all  R.  S  D.  items  except  lefonsuticaL 


730,600 


-30,000 


700,600 


91G2 


FISCAL   VfAF?    1' 


f  ()-\(  Ki.^NlON  \l    Ri;(;ORD  — HOUSE 

r.v;-    A^•^    IKA',-.,T1QN    rLRIOD.    H  R.    4700-  COMMinEE    ACTIONS-Contlnued 
IThouur.ds  of  (lollarsj 


A/i.-ll    !l,     I. 


Subline    Line  ilciii 


197j 
.<jtliuri;,ilion 


3  au 

93S 

3  Sti5 

'7  C?ll 

u  9fn 

4  SiKj 
10,900 
31  070 


Construrtion  of  f.icililjes; 

KbXl).  l(bX6)-Ames  Reseuch  Center 
KbX?)    lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Cenl.^t 
l(bX3),  I(DX5>-Lanslev  Research  Center 
Uf'XD    Space Shulllelacilities(vdnouslocalioMj; 

IfbH?)    Rehabilitation     ai.d     mollification     cl 

fdCililies  (various  lucations). 
KbXS) -Miiicir   new  construction  and  dUiiilions 

(various  locations). 
'(I>X9)-  Facilil)f  planiiipg  aid  desivn 

Other 
Subtotal,  construction  at  tacllities     .  146, 490~ 

t.iii  tiuclion  o(  'acililies  (liaiisilion  peiinil)- 

7(bXl)- Rehabilitation  and  niodiiication  ul  l.icil- 

ities  (various  location^). 
7<t>X2)— Minor  construction  anil  aOJilioiH  (var- 

ous  location'.). 
AbX3)    Faciiily  planni  ■<  .inrj  il»\ij;/i 

Subtotal,  Iraiisilion  period 

P-  "atch  anil  pro.iram  maiiaopmehl 
l<c)  -Total  agency  R.  &  P  M 

Sublotal.  R.  «  P.V 

P»'  "arch  and  prp^ram  inana(p.pnienl  (iianvition  periml) 
total  aseiity  lot  the  peiiu.!  Jul,  1. 1976  to  Sept  .30 
197fj. 


SuhU.i  ii   R  X  "» T,' 

Recapitulation; 

Fiscal  year  1976: 

Research  anil  development 
Construction  of  facilities 
Research  and  program  ni'^i 

Tftt.il.  IisljI  ke.<r  I97(; 

Ii.iMsition  period 

Research  anrt  ileveinpniciit 
Cnii'truction  iif  f.iiiiitii^ 
R^iejtch  and  projtrani  iiiel 

To'il.  l;,-iinilioii  |)i>jiod 


749,  Ui 
749,624 


Ff<ic  .1  year 

rlhllll^)^tlon 
Ie<|ue^l 


2.  69S 
2  490 
1.94(1 

')/,  22IJ 

16  000 
^  000 
9  275 

84,  62U 

«,750 

?.9A 

?  BOO 

1 1,  Wl 

776, 000 
776.000 

21 3.  sun 
213  8on 


(*'>fi'iiiiltee 
action 


12.^00 

-2,450 

27.500 

-937 


,  4,  Mu 


41,073 


Commitfec 
approved    Remarks 


I'j,  19!)     -1-12.5  modifications  tu  40  by  80  ft  wind  tunnel 

0     -2,5  lunar  sample  curjtGria!  facility 
it  isS    "^ni^i/"'**"  "e*""'"^  Number  Transonic  Research  Tunnel 
ib.iSi    -637K  mods  to  hypeigohc  checkout  and  retuib  facs-KSC-  3C0K  Orbi'ei 
'PP'oachandlsiidingtacs-  fRC.  '    >'""  ^'O"*' 

5,000    KC. 
13,775     :|5  de^i^n  iiiniK  |o  !()  by  8(J  ft.  winj  tunnel;  -{3  0  des  f n  ti.r^r^ic  r»i 

lunnel.  iv    .•:. 


125.  693 


1.750 

f  OltO       4  8  aeneial  uduction 

I  700 

i  25U    •   I.7ge,eialicduction. 

.:-,8fl'J      tjC. 

f  1-,(l 

8,050 

776.000    Ur 

776  Hoc 

;ii.  «W)    HC- 

213.  grm 


•»  678  380 

84,  620 

776,  00<1 

r  '>,  BOO 
-41,073 

'  684,  1811 
125,  693 
776,000 

3  5i9.00O 

:  46,  873 

3,  585,  873 

7.»n  ewi 

11,  5(>C 
213.80(1 

30  ro(i 

;in)  cm 

i.  (ii« 

u.»np 

9'^8  »• 


<6  «Mi 


V?  4'li 


Tlie  comu.g  18  moiiih.,  in  tho  arrr,  of 
iiK.nt'.ed  sp.ue  nii-ht  .should  be  both  pvo- 
ductivc   and    exciting.    In    .July   ot    ihi.s 
year,  the  ApoUo-Soyuz  Test  Pio.iect  will 
be  launclicd.  A  rendezvoii.s  and  dockinu 
13  .scheduled  between  the  manned  U.S. 
Apollo  spacecraft   and    a   Soviet  Soyu/ 
vehicle.  A  Joint  c.xpeiitnemal   piogiam 
will  be  coiuUicted  by  the  three  Astro- 
nauts and  two  Co.smonauts.  The  dock- 
ing adapter  and  j^ystem  ha.s  been  coop- 
eratively engineered  by  both  countries 
to  develop  a   luiiversid  dockiiiR  sy.stcni 
for  potential  rescue  on   manned   spr.C" 
flights   in   the   19C0  .s.   Extensive  .safety 
reviews   have   been   undertaken   within 
NASA  in  con.jiinction  with  the  Soviei.s. 
An  independent  safety  a.^.'-'cssnient  wa.s 
uko  conducted  by  the  Aerosuace  Safety 
Advi.^ory  P.uiel  for  the  Administrator  of 
N'ASA.  The  judgmer.t  reached  indicated 
that  no  more  than  the  normal  hazards 
associated   with   .space   fliLiit    v.ere   as- 
.sociated    with    this    effort.    Substantial 
experimental  worl:  will  be  conducted  fol- 
lowing the  undockin;?  of  the  two  vehi- 
cle'^. While  the  Soviet  Soyu;-.  vehicle  re- 
turns  to  Earth,   the  Apollo  ,-pacecrafi 
will  continue  orbital  flight  to  complete 
Earth  resource  survey,  space  processing 
and  manufacturing,  and  other  experi- 
ments. 
Tlie  Space  Shuttle  program  has  pro- 


;4re.':sM,i   |r,   t.iip   point    that    major   sub- 
sy.stem.s  aie  in  fabrication  and  approach- 
ins  ciualificntion  testing'.  Ms.inr  main  en- 
-ine  test  work  will  bo  imdertaken  dur- 
ing the  next  18  months.  The  low -altitude. 
ItHv-.-^pepd    tests   of    tlie   oibittr   vehicle 
wiil  utilize  the  fir.-^t  oibiter  vehicle  now 
in   fabiitation.   Intensive   work   on   fa- 
cilities, find  fin.'il  design  definition  con- 
tinues for  the  external  tank  and  solid 
vockei  boosters.  While  this  effort  is  con- 
linuim;   the   payl-rads   to   be   placed  on 
the   Shuttle   are   beinc    deHned.   A    Eu- 
ropean    consortium     of     Nations— Eu- 
ropean Space  Research  Oreanization— 
has  committed  to  providing  a  .S400  mil- 
lion development  program  to  furni-h  a 
Spacelab    to   be    provided    for   multiple 
flights   of   the   Space   Shuttle.   Pavload 
planning  and  analysis  continues  in  this 
country  in  prci?aration  for  conver:.ion  of 
ah  payloads.  v.ith  the  exception  of  small 
Scoiit-launched  pa>  loads,  to  the  Shittle 
vehicle    in    the    early    1980s.    Low-ccst 
Space  Shuttle  tran-spoiialion  with  an  in- 
(•rcr.^:ed  propoition  funds  for  payloads  is 
tho  goal  for  the  program.  A  goal  that 
i;  rapidly  approaching  realization. 

Advanced  planning  io  a  continuing 
need  in  a  complex  activity  such  as  the 
NASA  prosrafn.  Both  for  practical  space 
application  such  a.  weather  prediction. 
Earth  survey  and  comtnunicMiion-^  and 


lor  scientific  ii.vesliRaiiuiis  lor  ne..- 
knowledge  a  roinplcx  .-ei  oi  iniertio- 
pendent  recnuremonls  must  be  baiant'cri 
and  evaltiated.  The  decisions  made  from 
advanced  phmninK  activity  is  cruci.d  r-i 
tl;e  co„ts  and  performance  of  liic  N.-\SA 
programs  in  the  years  ahead.  The  cof.- 
mittee  has  provided  a  .small  but  .si&nlfi- 
c  int  stimulus  to  these  elTorls  in  the  leg- 
islation before  you  to  amplify  the  w  :■:■.: 
underway. 

For  consirucrion  of  facililias  in  R^r.a 
.ve.r  1076.  tlie  bill  before  you  indude.s 
>jl25.693.000.  Ti^.is  authori2alion  will  pro- 
vide for  contri:rtual  ^-ei  vices  for  the  de- 
sign, major  rehabilitation  and  modifica- 
tion of  facilities,  the  construcdon  of  new 
facilities  and  the  ptirchase  of  related 
eciuipnient  at  16  locations  tlirou.qh- 
oiit  this  country  and  two  overseas  loca- 
tions. 

The  billal.-^o  includes  ,Vb.OaO,00,)  for  the 
transition  i^eriod.  July  1.  1.976.  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  lu7t!.  for  modiricatio!!-,  re- 
habilitation, minor  constructio.n  at  ex- 
isting NASA  in.stallations  and  for  ac- 
vance  design  for  futui'^'  construciion 
requirctnont.s. 

NASA  origirally  icQuc.-ted  $84,620,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $14,500,000  for 
the  transition  period  for  consti-uctlon  in 
Mipport  of  the  space  effort.  The  commit- 
tee  reduced   tlie  bn-ic   fiscal   vear   1970 
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request  by  $3,427,000  and  the  request  for 
the  transition  period  by  $6,450,000.  Rec- 
ognizing the  urgent  need  for  major  ad- 
ditional aeronautical  research  facilities. 
tlie  committee  then  added  a  total  of  $44.5 
million  to  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1976  re- 
e;ue,st  for  facilities,  which  are  considered 
to  be  required  at  the  earliest  practical 
d.itc. 

In  feoneral  terms,  the  construction  re- 
riiarcmonts  in  the  bill  include;  $46.3  mil- 
lion for  manned  space  flight  activities, 
all  of  wirich  are  in  direct  support  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  research  and  development 
program:  $44.6  million  for  the  provision 
of  urgently  needed  facilities  in  support 
of  this  Nation's  aeronautical  research 
effort:  and  S34.8  million  for  general  in- 
stitutional support  facilities,  mostly  re- 
habilitation and  modifications  to  exist- 
ing capital  plant  at  the  various  NASA 
field  installations,  and  advance  design 
for  future  construction  requirements. 

This  year,  as  m  the  pa.st  years,  the  bill 
before  you  places  maximum  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  existing  facilities  to  meet 
current  space  research  and  development 
needs,  rather  than  the  construction  of 
new  facilities.  The  committee  has  dih- 
gently  pursued  a  policy  of  insisting  that 
no  new  facilities  be  built  by  NASA  until 
it  has  been  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  committee  that  new  facilities  must 
be  built  to  meet  justified  needs.  This  sup- 
porting element  of  the  space  effort  is  re- 
viewed not  only  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  authorization  bills,  but  continu- 
ou,sly  as  a  matter  of  legislative  over- 
siuht.  For  fiscal  year  1976,  only  27.5  per- 
cent of  the  construction  authorization  is 
for  new  facilities  and  design  for  future 
requirements.  For  the  transition  period 
only  13  percent  of  the  $8.1  million  being 
purposed  for  authorization  is  for  new 
facilities,  the  balance  being  for  modifica- 
tions, additions,  and  advance  design.  The 
committee  has  satisfied  itself  that  the 
new  capital  plant  acquisitions  in  sup- 
port of  the  space  effort  are  being  kept  to 
an  absolute  minimum. 

The  committee  has  also  paid  very  close 
attention  to  the  facilities  management 
aspect  of  the  space  endeavor.  The  NASA 
captial  plant,  with  a  "book"  value  of  ap- 
proximately $5.9  billion  continues  to  be 
operated  and  maintained  at  relatively 
minimal  costs. 

Escalation  in  materials  costs  and  labor 
rates,  coupled  with  delays  In  deliveries 
of  critical  construction  materials,  pose 
major  problems  to  NASA  management, 
and  tend  to  distort  the  budget  cost  esti- 
mating process.  Despite  these  problems, 
tlie  committee's  review  of  the  construc- 
tion program  reveals  that  none  of  the 
research  and  development  efforts  are  be- 
ing delayed  because  of  slippages  in  con- 
struction schedules  and  all  work  under- 
way at  present  is  being  accomplished 
V.  ithin  cost. 

The  NASA  request  for  fiscal  year  1976 
of  $84.6  million  was  of  modest  propor- 
tions. 

The  committee  denied  the  NASA  re- 
quest for  an  addition  to  the  Lunar 
Sample  Curatorial  Facility  at  the  John- 
son Space  Center  In  the  amount  of 
$2,490,000  on  the  basis  that  a  site  selec- 


tion survey  should  be  completed  to  as- 
certain the  appropriate  disposition  of 
samples  and  the  need  and  location  for 
curatorial  facilities.  The  committee  also 
reduced  the  amount  to  be  authorized  for 
two  proposed  projects  in  support  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  program,  one  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center,  and  one  at  the  Flight 
Research  Center.  These  pmjccts  were 
reduced  by  $937,000. 

For  fiscal  year  197S  ilv:  comniiitee 
added  two  major  projects  to  the  author- 
ization bill  now  before  you:  Modifica- 
tions to  the  40-  by  80-foot  wind  tunnel 
at  the  Ames  Research  Center.  $12,500,- 
000;  and  construction  of  transonic  re- 
search tunnel  at  the  Langley  Research 
Center.  $27,500,000.  These  actions  were 
taken  on  the  basis  of  the  committee  views 
that  aeronautical  research  and  devel- 
opment has  not  been  given  .sufficiently 
high  priority  within  the  Federal  budget 
and  particularly  within  the  NASA  pro- 
gram. Most  of  the  major  aeronautical 
research  facilities  were  built  in  the 
1940's  and  only  minor  upgrading  of  facil- 
ities has  been  accomplished  since  1959. 
If  this  nation  is  to  maintain  any  sem- 
blance of  preeminence  in  aeronautical 
development,  the  committee  strongly  be- 
lieves that  the  research  tools  must  be 
available  to  further  this  goal. 

The  committee  also  added  $4,500,000  to 
the  request  for  facility  planning  and  de- 
sign to  accomplish  the  advance  design 
for  the  two  major  aeronautical  re- 
search facilities. 

For  construction  during  the  transition 
period,  the  committee  reduced  the  NASA 
request  of  $14,500,000  by  $6,450,000,  a 
reduction  of  about  45  percent.  Tire  com- 
mittee has  recommended  reductions  In 
the  requests  for  rehabilitation  and  modi- 
fications to  existing  facilities  and  for 
minor  construction  and  additions.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  type  of  fa- 
cilities improvement  should  proceed  dur- 
ing the  transition  period  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  that  programed  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

For  research  and  program  manage- 
ment NASA  requested  $776  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  $213,800,000  for  the 
transition  period.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends that  these  requests  for  au- 
thorization be  approved  as  submitted. 
The  research  and  program  manage- 
ment— R.  &  P.M. — authorization  pro- 
vides for  research  in  Government  labo- 
ratories, management  of  programs,  and 
other  agency  activities.  Principally,  this 
appropriation  provides  for  the  civil 
service  staff  needed  to  perform  in-house 
research,  and  to  plan,  manage,  and  sup- 
port the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams; and  the  other  elements  of  opera- 
tional capability  of  the  laboratories  and 
facilities  such  as  utilities,  logistics  sup- 
port— travel  and  transportation,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  facilities— and 
technical  and  administrative  support. 

The  in-house  personnel  funded  by  the 
research  and  program  management  au- 
thorization are  engaged  in  research  and 
technology,  and  direct  and  indirect  sup- 
port of  project  work.  Over  three-fourths 
of  this  authorization  is  required  to  cover 
salaries  and  related  costs  of  these  em- 
ployees. The  balance,  consisting  of  travel. 


facilities  scrvKes,  technical  .services,  and 
administrative  supiwrt  of  all  NASA  in- 
stallations, provides  the  test  and  opera- 
tional facilities  support  and  related  goods 
and  services  which  make  possible  tlie 
accomplishment  api:>i oved  mis.sion.s  as- 
.signed  to  NASA. 

The  eommitlep  iia.s  vet.-  carefully  .scru- 
tmi.'.ed  the  request  for  i-esearch  and  pro- 
gram management  and  believes  that  ilie 
amounts  to  be  authorized  are  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  su.-tain  operation^ 
D.spitt^  automatic  civil  service  pay  rai.se.-. 
c.-^calaiion  in  the  cost  of  niateriaLs,  utUi- 
t!?;.  and  wage  rates  for  service  .suppi;ri 
c.ir.triiet  personnel  llie  authorization  lev- 
els lor  this  acrount  lias  remained  rela- 
tivelv  eon.stant.  The  committee  notes 
that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975.  the 
NASA  civil  service  work  force  will  have 
been  reduced  bv  704  iier.sonnel  since  fis- 
cal year  1974.  The  balance  of  tlie  .sup- 
porting costs  have  been  eompres.sed  in 
order  to  stay  within  a  prescribed  ceil- 
ing impo.sed  on  the  research  and  program 
nianagenient  ac  count. 

A  major  division  witliin  NASA  is  the 
Office  of  Si^ace  Science.  This  bill  pro- 
vides S582.6  million  to  continue  the  im- 
portant i^-ograms  managed  by  this  offire. 
The  amount  provided  for  fiscal  year  1976 
is  about  $40  million  above  the  1975  level. 
This  i.s  due  to  a  peaking  of  development 
activity  for  the  High  Energy  A.stronomy 
Observatory,  the  Mariner  Jupiter-Saturn 
1977  mis.-ions.  the  Pioneer  "Venus  orbiter 
and  probe,-,  plus  increased  supporting 
launch  vehicle  i-)rocurement  activity. 
These  increases  are  somewhat  offset  by 
the  decline  in  the  funding  for  "Viking, 
which  will  be  launched  this  summer.  The 
amount  provided  is  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  NASA,  and  will  insure  con- 
tinuation of  the  vigorous  and  successful 
space  science  programs. 

The  planetary  exploration  programs 
in  calendar  1974  had  many  exciting 
events.  Pioneer  10  and  11  flew  by  Jupiter 
at  very  close  range  returning  important 
pictures  and  data  about  that  huge  planet. 
Very  intense  radiation  was  measured. 
Mariner  10  swung  by  Venus  and  was 
flung  inward  to  Mercury.  Passing  Mer- 
cury it  returned  our  first  detailed  clo.se- 
up  pictures  of  that  moon-like  planet. 

The  first  Helios  spacecraft  vas 
launched  in  December  1974  with  a  mi»- 
.sion  to  explore  the  interplanetary  space 
closer  to  the  Sun  than  ever  reached  by  a 
manmade  spacecraft.  Helios  reached  Us 
first  closest  approach  to  the  Sun  just 
recently  on  March  15. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Helios  is  one  significant 
example  of  international  cooperation. 
Germany  has  provided  the  spacecraft 
and  the  United  States  has  provided  the 
launch  vehicle. 

Viking  is  the  most  ambitious  project 
yet  undertaken  in  our  unmanned  plane- 
tary exploration  program.  This  summer 
we  will  launch  two  Vikings  on  1-year 
journeys  to  Mars.  These  spacecraft  "will 
enter  into  Martian  orbit.  Lander  mod- 
ules from  each  spacecraft  will  soft-land 
on  I^Iars.  One  of  the  scientific  objectives 
is  to  examine  the  Martian  soil  for  signs 
of  life.  NASA  has  testified  that  tech- 
nical difficulties  have  been  overcome  and 
Vi'^:ina  will  launch  on  schedule. 
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Other  pLmetaiy  exploration  programs 
well  underway  are  the  Mariner-Jupitor- 
Saturn  mi.ssion  to  be  launched  in  1977 
and  the  Pioneer-Venus  orbiter  and  at- 
mo-sphere  probes  to  be  launciied  in  1978. 

The  N.-XSA  Office  of  Space  Science  also 
manages  many  rhy.sic.s  and  astronomy 
proiects.  Several  projects  are  focused  on 
the  Sun  and  how  it  affects  our  Earth. 
Data  taken  during  the  Skylab  nii.s.sion ; 
1.S  beins<  thorou^iily  analyzed.  The  Orbit- 
ing Solar  Ob^ervatory-I  will  be  launched 
in  1975  and  will  luovide  difforent  valu- 
able datii.  The  Space  Shuttle  Spacelab 
will  aLso  carry  solar  payloads. 

The  largest  astronomy  project  cur- 
rently underway  in  the  Office  of  Space 
Science  is  the  hi?h  energy  a.stronomy 
observatory  program.  These  spacecraft 
when  launched  into  Earth  orbit  will  pro- 
vide hieher  Quality  data  on  the  high- 
enert;y  X-rays  coming  in  from  distant 
spare.  Scientists  tell  us  that  study  of  th" 
distant  .-ourccs  of  these  X-rays  may  lead 
to  discovery  of  cneifjy  processes  more 
powerful  th.an  nuclear  fusion. 

A  small  but  very  imiiortant  project  i.s 
tiie  stratospheric  research  program. 
Rome  scientists  claim  that  certain  pol- 
lutant.s  if  introduced  into  the  strato- 
sphere may  decrease  the  ozone,  which 
protect;;  human  life  fi-"m  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation. 

However,  the  scientists  are  not  certain 
tins  can  liappen.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Cornnuttee  on  Science  and  T.-chnoloKy 
has  urged  NASA  to  accelerate  its  strato- 
s!)here  research  iirorrram.  and  has  rec- 
ommended additional  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  must  have  a  more  certain  scien- 
tific understanding  of  this  problem  to 
support  future  policy  decisions. 

The  NASA  Office  of  Space  Science  pro- 
cures all  the  launch  vehicles  for  auto- 
mated mi.ssions.  The  launch  vehicle  fam- 
ily is  made  up  of  the  Scout,  the  Delta, 
the  Atlas  Centaur,  and  the  Titan  IIIE 
Centaur.  In  1974  NASA  .scored  15  suc- 
cesses in  its  17  launch  attempts.  During 
calendar  year  1975.  27  automated 
launches  are  planned. 

Members  remember  the  effort  on  the 
solar  energy  and  demonstration  bill  and 
the  geothermal  bill  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. 

In  these  bills,  the  Congress  a.sked  NAS.A 
to  lend  their  expertise  to  the  energy  re- 
search and  development  area  wherever 
practicable.  Mr.  Chairman,  NAS.^  re- 
sponded and  I  am  proud  to  say  is  lend- 
ing substantiiil  support  to  the  new  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Ager.cy. 

NASA  has  established  a  focal  point  for 
their  participation,  an  Office  of  Energy 
Programs  and  appointed  Apollo  17  as- 
tronaut-geologist Dr.  Harrison  -'Jack" 
Schmitt.  Both  NASA  and  Energy  Re- 
search Development  Administration  have 
benefited  from  Jack's  background  and  his 
capable  team.  We  commend  NASA  for 
their  response  and  we  encourage  them 
to  participate  to  a  greater  erctent  wher- 
ever and  whenever  possible. 

The  Office  of  Tracking  and  Data  Ac- 


quisition continues  its  fine  record  of  cov- 
erage of  NASA's  activity  in  space. 

The  outstanding  coverage  of  the  Pio- 
neer missions  to  Jupiter  and  other  plan- 
ets plus  the  Mariner  spacecraft  pictures 
of  Venus'  cloud  cover  is  a  testimony  to 
NAS.A  and  the  industrial  teams  who 
V,  ork  to  make  these  events  happen. 

The  Office  again  has  a.sked  the  commit- 
tee m  testimony  for  approval  to  proceed 
with  the  orderly  planning  for  incorpo- 
rating tlie  tracking  and  data  relay  satel- 
lite system  into  NASA's  plans  for  the 
1980's  and  beyond.  The  contract  ap- 
proach calls  for  NASA  to  lease  services 
from  a  contractor  and  pay  only  when  the 
services  are  on  hire.  The  committee  will 
follow  the  progress  of  this  program  and 
will  insist  that  the  lease  method  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Government  before 
granting  fi.scal  approval.  Also  the  com- 
mittee tool:  steps  in  the  bill  to  assure 
NAS.-V  the  option  to  buy  the  equipment 
and  or  facilities  at  the  end  of  the  base 
period  by  incorporating  such  language 
into  section  6  of  the  bill. 

It  seems  important  to  comment  on  a 
number  of  additional  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional .~.i)ace  program. 

N.^S.*S   MINORITV   BVblNESS   ENTERPRISE 
PROCR.^M 

NASA's  minority  business  enterprise 
inogram  is  provided  for  in  the  NASA 
procurement  regulation.  This  directive 
cites  national  policy  as  its  basic  authority 
and  sets  forth  the  principal  element,s 
of  the  progiam  as:  First,  the  identifica- 
tion, development  and  solicitation  of 
minority  businf>.s,s  .'ources:  second,  the 
assistance  of  minority  firms  through 
counseling  and  insuring  an  awarene.ss 
of  prime  and  subcontract  opportunities: 
and  third,  contracting  with  minority 
firms  through  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. The  responsibility  for  jjrogram 
management  has  been  placed  with 
NASA's  senior  procurement  official,  the 
A.^sistant  Administrator  for  Procure- 
ment. The  Deputy  Administrator  is 
NASA's  representative  on  the  Inter- 
agency Council  for  Minority  Business 
Enterprise. 

In  an  effort  to  in.>ure  an  increasingly 
effective  program,  an  executive-level 
Minority  Busine.ss  Enterprise  Program 
Council  has  been  recently  estabnshed  at 
each  NASA  field  center.  Chaired  by  the 
center's  Deputy  Director,  each  council 
functions  as  a  planning-advisory  group, 
and  provides  for  the  participation  of  all 
field  level  senior  management  personnel 
wlio  may  impact  the  minority  basiness 
program.  A  principal  responsibility  of  the 
council  is  the  development  and  surveil- 
lance of  the  center's  annual  minority 
bu,~ine.-.s  program  plan. 

Though  the  principal  direction  of  the 
minority  business  program  has  been 
through  noncompetitive  section  Biai 
contracting,  increased  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  participation  of  minority 
firms  in  competitive  prime  and  subcon- 
tracting opportunities.  The  following 
table    reports    the    monetary    value    of 


known  NASA  awards  to  minority  firms. 
Direct  and  subcontract  awards  to  mi- 
nority firms  were  not  reported  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1973: 

MINORITY  BUSiI.ESS  PROCURtME!*!  A'AARDS 


Fiscal 
year 


Total 

MBt 

awards 


Direct  Section  8(a)         Repotted 
awaids       contracts    subcontracts 


1970  $76,909  $76  909 

1971  .     1,399.  ■;30  1,399,530        ■Illllir 

1972  ...  3,222.050  3.222,050  ' 

1973  .12,524,986  $2,155,846   7,  161,  461  "  $3  207"679 
1974.   .21,855  829  1,178,829  12,896,000    7781000 


Since  program  inception,  over  $39  mil- 
lion in  known  NASA  prime  and  subcon- 
tract awards  have  been  made  to  minority 
firms.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  minority 
awards  totaled  $12.52  million:  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  this  increased  to  521.86  mil- 
lion. NASA  has  established  a  fiscal  year 
1975  section  8iai  goal  of  $15  million  and 
expects  a  substantial  increase  in  its  total 
minority  business  awards  during  this  fis- 
cal year. 

NASA  has  also  established  the  require- 
ment for  its  major  contractors  to  assume 
affirmative  obhgations  with  respect  to 
subcontracting  with  minority  firms.  Par- 
ticular management  attention  is  being 
given  to  this  aspect  of  the  hardware  pro- 
curement for  the  Space  Shuttle  program. 
Similarly,  NASA  has  established  a  20- 
percent  minority  subcontracting  goal  for 
the  multi-milhon-dollar  Space  Shuttle 
construction  program  at  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center. 

In  addition  to  the  minority  business 
program.  NASA  has  undertaken  a  strong 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  pro- 
gram within  NASA. 

.^•^S\■s    KQU.^l.    E.MPLOVMENT    OPPORTUNITY    AND 
.AFFIRM.^TIVE   ACTION   PROCRA.MS 

A  series  of  actions  have  been  taken  in 
1973,  1974,  and  1975  to  improve  and 
strengthen  NASA's  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity— EEO— program  and  af- 
firmative action  program.  These  actions 
include : 

First.  An  increase  in  program  funds 
from  $2.04  million  in  fiscal  year  1974  to 
$2.75  milUon  in  fi.scal  year  1976, 

Second.  Elevation  of  the  EO  offices  to 
reix)rt  to  the  senior  management  in  the 
various  NASA  centers. 

Third.  Establishment  of  weekly,  bi- 
weekly, and  monthly  review  and  moni- 
toring procedures. 

Fourth.  Expansion  of  the  EO  Council 
which  advises  the  Administrator  and 
Deputy  Administrator  of  NASA,  and 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  goal  and  time- 
tables for  minority  and  female  employ- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  these  actions  which  I 
have  cited  the  Spanish  speaking  minor- 
ities program  and  a  Federal  women's 
program,  established  in  1974,  have  ex- 
panded. 

I  am  including  as  part  of  the  Record 
a  table  which  summarizes  the  progress 
being  made  in  this  area  and  goals  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  fiscal  year  1976: 
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Ho.iminority  female  prcfessionals 

Minority  prolessionals... 

N!;"ority  ro-iprofessionals 


Calendar  year 
1974  experience 

Remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1975 

Fiscal  year  1976 
plus  3  mo 
transition 

Ant 

Calendar  y-ar        R 
1974  experience   fis' 

■mainde'  of 
al  year  1075 

Fiscal  year  1975 
plus  3  mo 
transition 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num-        Per- 
ber        cent 

Num-  Per- 
ber         cent 

130  (16.0) 
190  (23.8) 
250      t30.0j 

Num-          Per         f 
ber         cent 

■jm-          Per- 
ber          cent 

6  7 
17.6 

Njm            Per- 
hei          cent 

91 

134 

(15.4) 
(22.7) 
(29. 4) 

35     ae.O) 

65       (25.0) 
70      (37.8) 

cipated  change 
Minority  of  wo 
Females  of  wo 

in  work  force: 
k  furce 

6.  S 

7  9 

207 

k  furce 

.       17.3 

18.6 

The  committee  took  a  strong  position 
with  NASA  during  our  recent  hearings 
that  the  new  advance  and  innovative 
technologies  resulting  from  aerospace  re- 
search and  development  programs  are 
transferred  and  applied  to  nonaerospace 
needs.  The  vehicle  or  forum  established 
to  accomplish  this  role  is  the  Office  of 
Industry  Affairs  and  Technology  Utiliza- 
tion. The  technology  utilization  program 
has  received  very  modest  fiuiding  in  the 
past  and  as  a  result  have  been  somewhat 
constricted  on  what  it  could  do. 

NASA  asked  for  $7,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  but  the  committee  increased 
this  by  $2,000,000  making  a  total  of 
$9,000,000  in  this  bill.  The  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  some  hundreds  of  users  of 
the  NASA  developed  research  and  tech- 
nologies warrants  this  increase  so  the 
Office  can  do  an  even  better  job  of  dis- 
.^eminating  this  information. 

The  committee  also  adopted  as  part  of 
the  legislative  report  accompanying  the 
bill,  11  committee  views  on  various  as-- 
pccts  of  the  bill. 

The  views  are  as  follows: 

N,^SA    ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    PROOR.AM    PLANNING 

The  information  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee confirms  the  need  on  the  part  of 
N.AS.A  to  review  its  institutional  alloca- 
tions of  programs  and  strengthen  its  pro- 
gram planning  activities.  The  committee 
notes  that  tlie  current  review  by  an  ad 
hoc  committee  on  the  future  outlook  for 
space  and  the  establishment  of  senior 
level  positions  in  NASA  for  programs  and 
institutional  management  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee that  further  concerted  effort 
.should  be  initiated  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA  to  assure  that  the  highest 
pos:~.ible  ratio  of  agency  funds  are  de- 
voted to  nonduplicative  programs  and 
research  as  opposed  to  institutional  sup- 
port and  services.  Strengthening  of  the 
future  program  activities  with  particular 
emphasis  on  utilitarian  applications,  in 
the  committee's  view  is  essential  to  the 
goals. 

APPMCATio:,-  r!!ct;p.\M  :n  .\XNiNii 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that 
NASA  take  a  more  affirmative  approach 
to  the  planning  of  application  missions 
with  a  view  toward  the  ultimate  user. 

As  evidenced  by  application  programs 
such  as  LANDS  AT— formerly  ERTS — 
and  the  advanced  technology  satellite 
program— ATS-6— NASA  has  yet  to  pro- 
vide a  long-range  plan  for  the  ultimate 
conversion  of  applicatioirs  programs  from 
an  experimental  program  effort  to  an  op- 
erational system  in  either  the  public  or 
private  sector. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  SEASAT 
program  is  NASA's  first  attempt  to  in- 


volve the  ultimate  users  in  the  program 
from  its  inception.  NASA  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  first  step.  However,  the 
committee  observes  that  greater  effort  to 
assess  user  requirements  needs  to  be  a 
part  of  every  NASA  applications  pro- 
gram. 

Therefore,  the  committee  requests  that 
NASA  adopt  a  policy  of  providing  the 
committee  with  long-range  plans  for  the 
ultimate  use  of  each  applications  satellite 
program,  wherever  practical,  at  the  time 
of  requesting  the  new  start. 

NASA  has  achieved  a  r^ie  blend  of 
high-technology  and  managerial  exper- 
tise. For  years  it  has  applied  its  talents 
to  coping  with  a  wide  range  of  problems 
facing  man;  for  example,  special  medical 
problems,  improved  crime  detection 
equipment  and  advanced  firefighting 
techniques.  It  is  now  time  for  NASA  to 
lend  its  assistance  to  overcoming  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  NASA  is  in  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  being  comfortable  with  advanced 
technology  and  also  of  having  the  ability 
to  appreciate  the  overall  situation.  It  can 
focus  in  on  narrow  technological  points 
but  not  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate  goal, 
NASA  can  make  positive  contributions 
by  demonstrating  the  technical  viability 
of  many  well-known  but  heretofore  ne- 
glected concepts. 

For  example,  the  plan  for  liarno-i.-ing 
the  huge  heat  reserves  of  the  oceans  has 
been  known  for  many  \ears  but  it  needs 
a  concentrated  effort  to  bring  it  to  the 
point  of  practical  application:  NASA 
could  be  a  vital  link  in  transforming 
promising  concepts  into  ready-to-use  en- 
ergy. The  committee  recognized  this  po- 
tential last  year  when  it  requested  and 
received  a  report  detailing  NASx'V's  abil- 
ity to  help  solve  critical  national  needs. 
There  is  no  more  critical  need  than  our 
energy  crisis  and  NASA  should  move  to 
meet  the  problem  head-on. 

STRATOSPHERIC     RESEARC  H 

The  committee  is  concerned  about  the 
recent  statements  relating  to  upper  at- 
mospheric ozone  depletion,  allegedly  re- 
sulting from  Freon  gas  discharges  from 
aerosol  cans,  refrigerators  and  air  condi- 
tioners, and  a  problem  purportedly  to  be 
compounded  by  supersonic  transport  air- 
craft emissions.  We  note  with  favor 
that  NASA  has  underway  various  studies 
and  experiments  addressing  this  issue  as 
evidenced  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee at  the  NASA  field  centers.  A  sig- 
nificant amount  of  research  funds  have 
to  be  allocated  to  this  effort.  The  com- 
mittee urges  NASA  to  devote  as  much 
effort  as  possible  to  a  definitive  analysis 
of  this  issue  and  to  report  their  findings 
to  the  committee  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 


LARGE    SPACE  TELESCOPE 

The  committee  notes  that  tliere  is 
broad  scientific  support  for  a  large  .space 
telescope — LST.  First  recommended  in 
a  National  Academy  of  Science  report 
in  1962  and  currently  recommended  as  a 
new  start  by  the  Space  Science  Board, 
the  LST  will  accelerate  our  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  the  content,  structure, 
scale,  and  evolution  of  the  universe.  The 
LST.  now  being  .studied  as  a  10-  to  15- 
year  life  Space  Shuttle  launched  and 
serviced  observatory,  will  have  the  ability 
to  .see  6  to  10  times  further  into  .'pace 
and  with  about  10  times  better  resolution 
than  our  best  ground-based  optic;J  ob- 
servatoi'ics. 

The  committee  liOtt-s  witii  ;ujpro\.  1 
that,  since  the  bud:,et  hearin.^s  of  last 
year.  NASA  has  been  investigating  lower 
cost  oiitions.  international  pa)tici])ation, 
and  a  later  launch  schedule.  Testimony 
before  the  committee  by  NASA  indicated 
that  cost  savings  are  po.ssible  by  goiir^ 
to  a  slightly  smaller  telescope  than  ini- 
tially envisioned.  Also  the  smaller  tele- 
scope has  less  technical  risk  in  develop- 
ment and  hence  a  cost  estimate  with 
ereater  confidence.  The  smaller  telescope 
still  meets  the  requirements  ol  the  scien- 
tific community.  NASA  al.so  reported  on 
discussions  of  particijiution  in  the  LST 
program  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  EurojKL  n  Space  Research  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  LST  i.-  oiie  of  the  more  iiajiortaiu 
procrams  likely  to  be  requested  by  the 
NASA  Office  of  Space  Science  in  the  re- 
minder of  this  decade.  It  is  essential  that 
costs  be  minimized  to  insure  that  a  vigor- 
ous b.il.mced  sprice  science  ijro.ar.ini  con 
be  maintained. 

hVV.W-llu^Al  .    MEOl^AL,    AND    C 'jM  .M  i-.-viC  VTIoN' 
SERVICES 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
the  importance  it  places  on  the  advanced 
technology  sate.llite  program.  The  ATS-'J 
has  been  an  unqualified  succe.vs.  The  data 
from  this  valuable  spacecraft  has  al- 
ready jn-oven  its  worth  in  several  area^ 
of  daily  life  such  as  education,  medical 
and  communications  .services.  Because  of 
its  coverage,  the  quality  ci  its  data  and 
the  many  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 
ATS-6  has  quickly  coire  to  be  con.-id- 
ered  an  out.standin-i  tool.  This  program 
has  bee  n  widely  acclaimed  by  exjjcrts  and 
laymen  alike,  for  its  potential  and  ac- 
tual contributions  to  ilic  betterment  of 
our  quality  of  life. 

The  committee  notes  wrJi  concern  that 
the  backup  advanced  technology  satel- 
lite—ATS-G— is  being  placed  in  bonded 
NASA  industry  team  disbanded.  The 
concern  arises  from  the  fa-t  that  N.-VS.A 
has  no  plans  for: 
storage    by    NASA    a:;d    the    slJ^ce.-^ful 
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First,  exuloriiis  the  possibility  of  fi- 
nancial support  from  the  potential  user 
community  lo;-  ATS-G; 

Second,  exploring  with  the  aero-pace 
industry  'he  possibility  of  purchasing  the 
ATS-G  .IS  a  (ominercial  venture:  and 

Third,  examining  the  effort  now  un- 
derway between  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment and  a  U.S.  acro.space  firm  provid- 
ing a  similar  .service  satellite  for  that 
fountiy  to  determine  the  most  exjjcdi- 
tious  way  in  which  a  similar  venture  can 
be  provided  for  the  United  Statts  fol- 
lowing the  use  of  the  advanced  technol- 
ogy satellite. 

Therefore,  the  committee  requests  that 
the  admini.-trator  of  NASA  take  the  ini- 
tiative to  pxannnc  the  above  concerns 
and  report  his  findings  to  the  Committee 
on  S.-ience  nnd  Technology  not  later 
than  October  1975. 

SfCORT-TlRM    WE.AUIER     PHENd.MENA 

The  committee  wi.shes  to  leemplunize 
the  imt  01  ta nee  it  attaches  to  NASA's  re- 
search related  to  short-term  weather 
phenomena  The  outuroAth  of  this  con- 
cern was  the  Congress  earmarkincc  S2 
million  in  Pubhc  Law  93-136  for  me- 
teorological research  dnected  ta  re- 
ducing the  annual  number  of  'veather 
disasters,  the  amount  of  property  dam- 
age, and  most  important,  the  number  of 
lives  lost. 

NASA  lias  'he  '.miciue  ability  to  applv 
advanced  tcchniciues  and  technology  to 
a  problem  which  is  largelv  defying  more 
conventional  approaches.  The  NASA  re- 
search and  development  effort  envi- 
sioned by  the  committee  v  ould  entail 
development  of  sophisticated  techniques 
for  observing  and  forecasting  severe  local 
storms,  particularly  thunderstorms,  tor- 
nadoe-;.  and  hurricants  lel-iu!;  on  both 
satellite  and  aircraft-borne  sensing  de- 
vices. The  luogram  would  be  aimed  at 
expanding  the  current  state  of  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  develop  the  necessary 
systems  to  detect,  monitor,  modify,  and 
forecast  .severe  storms. 

FAKrH    REscilRCtS    .-jlRV^V 

The  committee  commends  NASA  for 
providing  a  third  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nology Satellite  row  called  Landsat-C. 
that  will  provide  continuity  of  remote 
sending  data  from  space  through  the  re- 
mainder of  tlii>  decade. 

The  reprograming  of  fiscal  year  197,5 
funds  and  subsequent  authorization  will 
allow  Landsat-C  to  include  an  im- 
proved multispectral  scanner  contain- 
ing a  thermal  channel  and  also  an  im- 
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t^roved  return  beam  Vidicon  camera  .sys- 
tem. These  features  !)rovide  a  thermal 
mapping  capability  and  an  improvement 
m  image  resolution  substantially  better 
than  the  capability  of  the  predecc.s.sor 
to  Landsat-C. 

Ho.vever.  the  committee  notes  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  data  reduction, 
analysis  and  infoiprctatioii  nrcessarv  to 
reiili.'e  the  full  potential  of  Landsat 
and  the  committee  urges  NASA  to  ex- 
pand and  reinforce  its  etlort  to  assure 
tiiat  the  goal  of  maximum  ascr  .service 
is  met. 

F^RTH    RESriURI  IS    REVIEW 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Adminisirator  of  NASA  continue  to  jiro- 
vide  for  an  independent  review  of  the 
ipmote  .sensing  technology  development 
progr;i:n  such  as  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Remote  Sensing  Programs  for 
Eaith  Resource  Surveys,  Commi.ssion 
on  Natural  Resources,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  Included  in  these  reviews 
-hoi'ld  be  an  analysis  of  the  processing 
and  information  management  techniques 
and  an  assessment  of  the  program  as  re- 
lated to  the  needs  of  tho.se  working  in 
the  earth  resources  and  environmental 
fields.  Further,  these  reviews  should 
Identify  where  po.ssible  technological  op- 
portunities that  may  lead  to  unproved 
remote  .senoing  capabilities. 

TECHNOLOGY     UTILIZ.\TION 

The  committer  notes  with  approval  the 
fact  that  NASA  has  .veen  fit  to  increase 
the  technology  utilization  budget  in 
order  to  better  perform  the  vital  func- 
tion of  disseminating  technical  informa- 
tion to  the  public  and  private  sector. 

The  committee  was  impressed  with  tlu- 
plans  of  tlie  Tcchtiology  Utilization  Of- 
fice as  described  (huing  the  fiscal  year 
1076  authorization  hearings  for  a  broader 
dissemination  base  by  expanding  the 
basic  seven  NASA  industrial  apijlication 
information  centers  to  include  additional 
field  centers. 

The  committee  encourages  these  ini- 
tiatives bv  xNASA  and  looks  forward  to 
corre.sjonding  increases  in  the  applica- 
tion of  space  technology  to  the  everyday 
bei'efit  of  the  public. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  .-uch  time  as  he 
inav  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Fuqua'  . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  7  of 
the  past  10  years  the  budget  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration has  declined.  The  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  pe- 
riod—July   1.    1976    to    September    30. 


19/G  -ill  the  areas  of  .space  science  and 
application-  is  m  total  somewhat  less 
than  the  NASA  request — ,$4,077,000.  This 
bvidgot  contains  no  new  programs. 

All  hough,  in  the  total  NASA  budget, 
there  is  a  slight  increase  over  last  year, 
infiation  lai  gely  cancels  out  that  approx- 
imate 11-percent  increase.  Even  under 
Ihc-e  Circumstances  we  consider  this  a 
sound,  conservative  space  program 
budget  that  has  been  brought  to  the 
iloor  under  the  leader.'hip  of  the  di.'i- 
tmgui.shed  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Teacuei  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
.'--cience  and  Technology. 

As  chairman  of  the  Space  Science  and 
Applications  Subcommittee.  I  want  lo 
commeiKl  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  both  sides  for  their  efifective 
elTort  in  developing  this  bill.  Particularly. 
1  want  to  recognize  the  contributions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  iMr.  Winni 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  who  applied  his  skill  and 
knowledge  to  this  legislation  throughout 
hearings  in  Washington,  at  the  NASA 
field  center.'-  and  key  indu.strial  contrac- 
tor facilities:,  and  also  the  fine  staff  that 
has  put  in  many  tireless  hours  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor. 

All  of  the  .subcommittee  members  have 
labjied  v'lth  care  and  diligence  in  rec- 
ommending 13  changes  in  budget  line 
items,  2  language  changes,  and  10  com- 
mittee views.  These  recommendations  in 
the  area  of  space  science  and  applica- 
tions have  had  the  effect  of: 

Increasing  the  fiscal  year  1976  NASA 
budget  request  by  less  than  one-tenth 
01  1  percent— $2,373  million. 

Decreasing  the  transition  period  NASA 
reque-^t  bv  3,-„   percent— $30  million. 

Strenglliening  the  oversight  function 
of  the  committee  in  language  changes 
with  respect  to  the  tracking  and  data 
relay  satellite  effort  and  through  enu- 
meration of  line  items  thus  strengthening 
the  oversight  of  transition  period  line 
Items,  and 

Providing  evaluation  of  10  key  areas 
of  concern- committee  views— of  areas 
ol  emphasis  or  improvement  through 
which  the  committee  would  seek  to  in- 
sure a  continued  strong  national  space 
program. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  your  committee. 

I  am  including  in  the  record  a  table 
which  summarizes  the  budget  actions 
recommended  by  the  committee  in  the 
area  of  space  science  and  applications 
on  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  transition 
period  NASA  authorization  request. 


Budget  line  item 

Rc'.earch  and  det,elo|jnienr 
Space  Shutti? 
Space  flight  oceralion? 
Advanced  missions. 
Physics  and  i-,tronoinv.. 
Lunar  and  planetary  e«ploralicn 
Launch  veh'cle  pixurement 
Space  applicalion; 

Space  and  nuclear  research  and  lechnolocy 
I  nergy  technology  applications 
Tracking  and  data  acquisition 
Techiiolog;  ulili2:ition 

Total,  R.  &  n  (excluding  aetonautical 
research  and  tcchnolo)Ly> 


Fiscal  year 

I97S 

NASA 

requeit 


.  206.  OOO 
207, 000 

1.500 
155.800 
259. 900 
166.  900 
175,030 
74,900 

5,900 
?43  COO 

7.000 


Subcoiii- 
niilipe 
action 


1,206,000 
203. 100 

3,000 
156.800 
258, 90(1 
166.  SOO 
181,530 
76  900 

5  90(1 
2^0.  800 

9.000 


Tiiinsi- 
IIO:' 

(.p'ind 

riASA 

'er.ije;! 


Tfait:.;. 

tion 

period 

iuhrom- 

niillee 

action 


53.^1.000 

55, 100 

500 

46, 600 

73,300 

«0,  400 

54  700 

2?,  300 

1,500 

bb,  400 

2,000 


i321,000 
■'5,100 
500 
4b, too 
73,000 
"0,  400 
54,700 
22  300 
1,500 
tfi, 400 

?,coo 


2,503.030      2,508.830      683,800        68^800 


Bud^el  line  item 

Construction  ottacililies' 
Ames  Researrh  Center 
Johnson  SpaceCenter 
lanflev  Research  Center 
Space  Shuttle  (if  ihties 
Rehabilitat'oii  and  modification 
Minor  construction  _ 
Facilities  planning  and  dpsipn 

Tpliil  constiuction  ot  (acilities 
Re-.ea.ch  program  nanagement 

Total  (ex'ludin!!  aeronautical  research 
and  tprhnoloRv) 
less  general  leduMion  ol  ',30,000,000  in  re- 
ieaich  and  development 


Fi'cal  ye.ir 

l'>7fi 

NASA 

request 


I.',f95 
2.  490 
1.940 
4  7.:20 
1^.000 
■•.OOO 
9.?  75 

84,620 
776, 000 


S'jbconv 
iiiittee 
action 


J2,695 

1.940 
■16.283 
16.000 
5,000 
9,275 


Tran'i- 
tion 

peiiii'l 

NASA 

'ecue-t 


750 
950 
800 


81,193         11,500 
7?b.000       213.800 


3,363,650      3,366,023      9P,  mO 


Total 


Tr.ii.si- 
tion 
period 
i.bconi- 
mtttee 
action 


S4.G0f 
1,250 
2.800 

S.O-iO 
213,800 

505,650 

30.000 

875,650 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  and  Applications  held 
1'3  intensive  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton, at  NASA  centers  and  key  indus- 
trial contractors  to  review  the  NASA 
fiscal  year  1976  and  transition  period 
budget  request.  Testimony  was  also  taken 
Irom  the  Air  Force,  the  European  Space 
Organization  and  the  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  on  all 
phases  of  our  national  space  program. 
The  committee  recommends  10  changes 
to  budget  Une  items  in  the  bill  H.R.  4700 
before  you.  They  are : 

SPACEFLIGHT    OPERATIONS 

A  reduction  of  $5  million  in  develop- 
ment test  and  mission  operations  on  the 
basis  of  fund  transfers  by  NASA  during 
fiscal  year  1975. 

An  increase  of  $1  million  in  mission 
system  and  iiategration — Advanced  de- 
velopment— to  intensify  development 
and  test  of  new  technology  concepts  and 
intensified  planning. 

ADVANCED     MISSION.S 

An  increase  of  $1.5  million  to  support 
studies  in  space  station  prehminary 
design,  large  space  structure  concepts 
and  additional  low-cost  space  transpor- 
tation and  related  studies. 

PHYSICS    AND    ASTRONOMY 

An  increase  of  $1  million  in  support- 
ing research  and  technology— strato- 
spheric research  program — to  measure 
chlorine  in  the  upper  atmosphere  as 
part  of  a  program  to  determine  the 
potential  ozone  depletion. 

LUNAR    AND    PLANETARY    EXPLORATION 

A  decrease  of  $1  million  in  the  Lunar 
research  program  based  on  funding  de- 
ferrals in  fiscal  year  1975  and  increased 
funding  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

SPACE    APPLICATIONS 

A  total  increase  of  $6.5  million  in  five 
areas  as  follows: 

Weather  and  climate— severe  storm 
research— to  facilitate  additional  re- 
search, computer  modeling,  and  aiialysis 
$1  million. 

Earth  resource  survey — applications 
verification  tests— to  increase  effort  in 
water  management,  snow,  mapping,  and 
simUar  hydrology  activity,  $1.5  million. 

Data  management  to  allow  an  earher 
start  of  thermatic  mapper,  $1  million. 

To  provide  support  to  additional  users 
of  the  advanced  technology  satellite— 
ATS — and  cooperative  applications  sat- 
ellite—CAS— $1  million— and  to  expand 
basic  research  in  high  power,  higher  fre- 
quency spectrum  transmission,  $1 
million. 

Shuttle  payloads  to  permit  detailed 
definition  and  early  flight  test  experi- 
ence of  selected  applications  payloads,  $1 
million. 

SPACE  AND  NUCLEAR  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

An  increase  of  $1  million  in  space  pro- 
pulsion and  power  systems  to  accelerate 
high  pressure,  hydrogen-oxygen  propul- 
sion  breadboard   tests  and  component 

tests. 

An  increase  of  $1  million  to  expand 
and  accelerate  high  temperature  and 
strength  composite  materials  and  struc- 
ture research. 


TRACKING   AND    DATA    ACQUISITION 

A  decrease  of  $1  million  in  data  proc- 
essing operations  based  on  termination 
of  support  of  16  satellites  next  year. 

A  decrease  of  $1.2  million  in  advanced 
systems  effort  based  on  a  constant  level 
of  effort  fimding  In  past  years. 

TECHNOLOGY    UTILIZATION 

An  increase  of  $1  million  to  improve 
regional  application  services  and  to  fos- 
ter engineering,  biomedical,  urban  con- 
struction and  safety  and  transportation 
technologies  transfer  from  the  space 
program  to  the  civil  community. 

An  increase  of  $1  million  to  foster  ex- 
panded analysis  documentation  and  re- 
gional industrial  applications  aid. 

TOTAL    RESEARCH   AND    DEVELOPMENT 

A  general  decrease  of  $30  million  in 
research  and  development  in  the  transi- 
tion period  to  aline  more  closely  the 
three  month  transition  funding  to  a  one- 
quarter — 3 -month — increment  of  the 
fiscal  year  1976  request. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    FACILITIES 

A  total  decrease  of  $3,427,000  in  funds 
for  construction  in  fiscal  year  1976  as 
follows : 

Deferral  of  the  Lunar  Sample  Curator- 
ial Facility,  Johnson  Space  Center, 
$2,490,000; 

Deferral  of  modifications  for  liypergolic 
checkout  and  refurbishment  facilities, 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  $637,000;  and 

Deferral  of  constioiction  of  orbiter  ap- 
proach and  landing  facilities  at  the 
Flight  Research  Center  and  Palmdale. 
$300,000. 

A  decrease  of  $6,450,000  in  funds  for 
construction  in  the  transition  period  as 
follows : 

Deferral  of  rehabilitation  and  modifi- 
cation at  various  locations,  $4,750,000; 
and 

Deferal  of  minor  new  construction  at 
various  locations,  $1,700,000. 

In  the  bill  under  consideration  two 
language  changes  were  recommended  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and 
Applications  and  adopted  by  the  full 
committee : 

In  section  6:  Adding  language  to  an 
existing  provision  to  authorize  NASA  to 
contract  for  tracking  and  data  relay 
satellite  services  a  provision  imder  which 
the  Government  may  acquire  title  to 
properties  obtained  in  performance  of 
contract,  and 

In  section  7:  Adding  line  item  innu- 
meration  of  research  and  development 
and  construction  of  facilities  programs 
for  the  transition  period. 

Ten  committee  views  evolved  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  and  Applications  and  the 
full  committee.  Generally  these  views 
fell  into  the  broad  categories  of  pro- 
gram directed  considerations  and  man- 
agement aspects  of  NASA  operations. 
These  views  elicit  specific  action  or  de- 
fine specific  requirements  in  program 
areas  including  application  sateUites,  en- 
ergy, research,  stratospheric  research, 
earth  resource  survey,  short-term  weath- 
er phenomena,  and  large  space  tele- 
scope. Specific  management  direction 
and  administrative  review  are  spelled  out 


in  committee  views  on  administrative  and 
program  planning,  applications  program 
plarming,  educational,  medical  and  com- 
munications services,  and  technology 
utilization. 

In  the  area  of  manned  space  flight  a 
series  of  significant  events  will  take  place 
during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1975 
and  during  fiscal  year  1976.  The  Apollo- 
Soyuz   test   project   will   get   underway 
with  July  15,  1975.  launch  of  the  Apollo- 
Saturn   IB   vehicle.   A   rendezvous   and 
docking  will  then  take  with  an  already 
orbiting  Soviet  Soyuz  vehicle.  Following 
jointly    conducted    experiments    during 
the  docking  the  Apollo  vehicle  will  .con- 
tinue experimental  work  after  the  Soviet 
vehicle  has  return  to  Earth.  Space  proc- 
essing  and    manufacturing.    Earth    re- 
source, life  sciences,  and  space  science 
'investigations   experiments   are   sched- 
uled. These  experiments  will  further  re- 
fine and  in  some  cases  better  define  work 
done  during  the  Skylab  flight.  Among  the 
investigations,     space     processing     and 
manufacturing  will  expand  on  the  ex- 
citing possibilities  determined  from  Sky- 
lab  to  grow  crystals  in  space  not  sus- 
ceptible to  being  grown  on  the  ground. 
Earth   resources   surveys   will   augment 
the  Landsat  program  data  while  a  full 
program  of  experimentation  is  under- 
taken. 

Space  Shuttle,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
continues  on  schedule  for  a  1979  first 
orbital  flight  and  within  cost  goals  es- 
tablished in  1971.  Major  portions  of  the 
flight  hardware  is  in  fabrication  and  all 
major  portions  of  the  program  are  under 
contract. 

The  Space  Shuttle  development  is  no-.v 
about  one-third  of  the  way  to  comple- 
tion. There  is  now  sufficient  experience 
in  the  program  comment  with  some  con- 
fidence on  the  program  status.  As  was  to 
be  expected  tough  teclmical  problems 
were  encoimtered.  Intensive  effort  and 
competent  management  attention  are 
surmounting  these  problems.  Undoubt- 
edly, more  difficult  hurdles  will  be  found 
and  overcome  during  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  development  effort.  A  strong 
dedication  to  cost  and  schedule  disci- 
pline, I  beheve,  will  sustain  the  Space 
Shuttle  program  in  its  objectives. 

The  gains  to  be  derived  from  the  Space 
Shuttle  are  simple  and  dii-ect:  a  reus- 
able space  transportation  system ;  a  low- 
cost  per-fiight  vehicle;  a  versatile  launch 
and  recovery  system  to  replace  nonrecov- 
erable  rockets;  and  a  system  capable  of 
maintenance  and  repair  heretofore  un- 
available. 

All  of  tliese  attributes  provide  a  sys- 
tem which  can  make  spaca  a  fullv  utilized 
place  of  commerce  in  the  next  decade. 
Because  of  its  good  progress  and  con- 
tmued  high  potential  your  committee 
continues  to  endorse  the  Space  Shuttle 
development. 

An  area  which  received  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications  in  hearings  on 
the  bill  before  us  today  was  future  pro- 
gram planning.  NASA  has  in  addition  to 
the  continuing  advance  planning  activi- 
ties a  task  force  examining  the  outlook 
for  space  through  the  remainder  of  this 
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century.  The<e  effoiu  are  commendable 
and  are  suppoi-ted  by  this  legi-slation. 
However,  the  return  irom  space  appli- 
cation programs  and  technology  war- 
rants an  even  ninre  ir.tensive  advanced 
pKinning  efTorl  and  coiiycfiuently  the 
committee  took  a  numbtr  of  .<>teijs  oi 
.strcnsthennig  areas  e.s.>enlial  to  tuture 
programs.  Thc.'.c  include  advanced  plan- 
iiinKs:  Advance  cievclopment,  a  part  ol 
space  fliglit  oiierations.  .space  applica- 
tions, .v.oace  tcclnjolofev.  and  technology 
utili.'ation.  The  areas  involved  expend 
^nvdll  amounts  oi  money  but  share  the 
luture  return  tliat  will  be  derived  from 
tlie  space  program.  This  is  -.seed  '  effort 
ui  Its  true.st  sen.se.  From  this  increased 
emphasis  a  stronyer  .space  ))roj,-ram 
should  fiiow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  uirning  r.ow  to  the 
NASA  i^rograms  Uilnafcied  b.\  tlif  Office 
of  Space  Science— OSS— Mr.  Chairman, 
ihi.s  is  the  first  year  thai  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  participate  m  detailed  hcar- 
msis  on  these  space  science  protnams. 
Before  the  reuiganization  of  the  Science 
and  Tei  hnology  Subcommittee,  the 
NASA  space  science  and  applications 
programs  were  reviewed  b\  a  separate 
subcommittee  under  the  chairmanslnp 
i>f  the  able  gentleman  from  Mi.->souri 
'Mr.  SvMiNi.ioM'.  and  now  chairman  of 
the  Science  Research,  imu  Tti  hnoloi-y 
Subrfimiiiitice.  Fur  me  u  wa.-.  a  personal 
pleasure  tiii.-;  year  to  be  briefed  on  the 
\arious  NASA  space  science  programs 
and  to  cicnclop  a  ceepci-  appreciation  for 
the  j^uaLs  ol  inoc  exeiling  programs. 

Mr.  Ciiauiuan.  I  heartily  endorse  full 
lunding  of  tlie  NASA  space  .science  pro- 
kv<Mi\  at  the  dollar  ievd  rt-fiucsled  by 
NASA.  The  coinmitteo  has  takeii  tv.o  ac- 
tions, howe\er.  rocommrndinR  a  reduc- 
tion m  the  amount  lequested  lor  lunar 
science  and  an  increase  m  the  amount 
requested  for  stiatospheric  research,  in- 
cluding,' measurements  to  l.elu  under- 
^tami  the  ozone  depletion  problem. 

The  bill  provides  $582  6  million  lo  cc-n- 
tinue  programs  maiiaued  by  ih,«  NASA 
ornce  cf  Space  Sciences— OSS  Total 
lundint:  for  the  piograms  shows  an  m- 
rrease  in  n.^cal  year  1976  of  about  s-lO 
million  abo\e  the  fi.scal  yt-.tr  1975  level. 
This  increa.^e  reflet  ts  the  peakint;  of  de- 
velopment activity  for  the  Hinh  Energv 
Astronomy  Observatory,  the  Mariner 
■lupiter  Saturn  1977  mi.-..-,ions.  the  Pio- 
neer Venu.-  mi.ssion.s.  and  the  higher 
launch  vehicle  procurement  activity  in 
support  of  NASA  mi.-..sions.  Tliese  in- 
creases are  partially  off.-^et  by  a  decline 
in  Viking  funding  as  we  approach  the 
launch  of  the  two  Vikmg  spacecraft  this 
summer.  With  Diese  exceptions,  the  OSS 
orogram.-  are  beinB  funded  at  about  the 
ame  levels  as  the  pre;  ious  fi.'-cal  .\ear. 

I  would  now  like  to  presciu  a  summary 
of  seme  of  tiie  im!>ortant  programs  in 
tiie  Office  of  Space  Science.  There  arc 
tinee  broad  cate^^ories  of  work,  which 
ai-e:  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
physics  and  astronom;,.  .md  launch 
\  chicle  procurement. 

S^vtral  exciting  milestones  in  plane- 
i.ir-  exploration  were  accompli,-,hed  in 
1974.  with  spacecraft  passing  Jupiter. 
\enus.  and  Mercury.  Pioneer  10  gave  us 
a  new  picttue  of  Jupiter,  the  solar  .sys- 
tem's largest  ].!lanet.  and  provided  new 
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information  on  Jupiter's  weather  pat- 
tern. atmosphcn\  and  intense  radiation 
belts.  Pioneer  11  swept  past  Jupiter  on 
December  3.  1974.  three  times  closer  than 
I'loiieer  10.  after  a  '_'-.vear  .lourney  from 
Earth.  It  discovered  new  suiprises  in  the 
Jupiter  cloud  structure,  macnctic  field, 
and  radu'tion  belt  Pioneer  11  i.-  now  on 
it.^  way  for  an  cnco\intcr  with  Saturn 
ui  September  1979. 

The  Mariner  10  spacecraft  siu  ce.-slully 
reached  'Venus,  taking  detailed  pictures 
of  the  cloudy  Venui^ian  atmosplicre. 
After  encountering  'Venus,  the  spacecraft 
(ontmued  on  lo  Mercury.  On  March  29, 
1974.  Mariner  10  took  the  first  closeup 
vievs  of  tliat  little  known  planet.  There 
were  many  surprises  m  the  data,  which 
I  lie  .scientists  are  examining  with  ex- 
otement.  The  mission  conUoI'.ers  and 
engineers  were  able  to  dt  vi.se  some  clever 
techniques  for  extending  the  life  of  the 
>l)acecraft  to  permit  a  second  encounter 
of  Mcrcuo"  on  SeiJtcmber  22.  1974. 

The  Helios  program  is  a  cooperative 
elfort  with  West  Germany  to  in\estigatc 
uiterplanetary  space  as  close  to  the  Sun 
as  practical.  Tlie  German-buiIt  space- 
craft was  lauiiiheri  bv  the  Uiuted  Slates 
on  December  in.  1974  The  closest  ap- 
IJroach  to  the  Sun  has  ntst  been  reached 
on  March  15.  1975.  The  temperatures  en- 
coi;i. tried  i-iv  hot  enough  to  melt  lead. 
All  expeiiments.  including  five  from  the 
United  Slates  are  collecting  data  from 
a  region  of  space  never  before  vi.sited  by 
a  sp.'itccraf  t. 

Th°  most  ami  itiou.s  vi^u  to  anoih.-r 
i'l..nct  underway  is  the  Viking  project 
The  oijieclive  is  to  increa.^c  our  knowl- 
ed»u'  ot  the  planet  Mars  by  means  of  ob- 
sersations  from  Martian  orbit  iind  direct 
iiie.isu;rme!iis  m  the  atmosphere  and  on 
the  surface.  Of  the  several  scientific  ex- 
periineni.s  carried  on  the  Viking,  the  mosi 
exciting  is  a  biology  package  designed  to 
examine  Martian  .soil  samples  for  evi- 
dence of  hfe.  The  first  of  the  tw  o  Vikings 
IS  scheduled  for  launch  in  mid-Auuu-' 
1975  with  the  anival  in  Martian  orbit 
•June  1976  The  lander  module  will  ton -h 
dowr  passibly  on  July  -!.  1976  a  fine  cen- 
lennial  acliievemeir 

Work  cpntiimes  on  the  Maruier 
Jupiter  Saturn  mission  for  launch  in 
1977  Also  the  Pioneer  Venu^  project 
progres.ses  toward  two  launclics  in  1978. 
The-  e  Pioneers  are  dedi(  ated  to  measur- 
ing the  properties  of  tlie  Venusian 
atnio.-.phere.  One  w  ill  scan  from  Venusian 
orbit  and  the  .second  will  release  four 
probes  that  will  enter  the  Venusian 
atmosphere.  Scientists  tell  us  that  under- 
standing the  Venusian  atmosphere  will 
lielp  Us  understand  the  complex  i)hk- 
c.sses  in  our  own  Earth  atmosphere. 

An  active  program  of  lunar  re.-earch 
contiinies.  the  goal  of  which  is  to  under- 
stand the  origin  and  history  of  tlie  Moon. 
V.  hj'-h  in  tui  n  helps  scientists  understand 
tiie  origin  and  history  of  the  solar  system, 
including  Earth.  The  t.s.sence  of  the  lunar 
efTort  now  is  to  exploit  to  the  maximum 
e\tent  the  Apollo  lunar  data  and  experi- 
ment:, still  c'lierating  on  ihc  lur.ar 
suiface. 

The  .second  caleuoiy  of  work  m  tlie 
NASA  Oflice  of  Si. ace  Science  is  physics 
and  astronomy.  The  machines  of  .-^pace 
and  the  instruments  i.f  scicii'-e  are  u^ed 


to  understand  pii%sical  processes  In 
Eai  th'.s  immediate  .-pace  environment,  to 
tinderstand  the  complex  relationship  bc- 
ivcen  the  Sun  and  Earth,  and  to  e\-pinie 
al!  of  .space  lo  increa.'se  our  understanding 
of  th?  ntiture  and  evolution  of  the 
univer'  e. 

Earth  and  .space  physics  projects  fi(- 
ouently  involve  .small  ."scientific  satel- 
lites in  Earth  orbit.  For  example.  Ex- 
plorer I  launched  in  1958.  provided  ti-e 
data  tliat  Dr.  Van  Allen  interpreted  to 
be  an  inten.'-e  belt  of  radiation  circli.ig 
t!ie  Earth.  .^  cmrent  project  exampi;;  is 
.Atmosphere  Exijlorer  C.  with  whicli 
scientists  are  stud.\ing  the  molecules  an<i 
ions  in  the  upper  atmosphere  down  to 
an  altitude  of  130  kilometers— 81  sfatuio 
miles.  Quite  a  bit  more  sophisticated 
tlian  the  first  explorer,  the  Atmospheie 
Explorer  requires  a  propulsion  .\v.s:em  to 
keep  the  satellite  from  being  ('ruf.'-ri 
down  by  the  atmosphere. 

The  Sun  exerts  a  primary  control  on 
ine  environment  of  Eartii.  UndersiaiKi- 
ma  tlie  phy.sical  interaction  of  the  Sni 
and  Earth  i.s  a  key  to  underst..andin.; 
many  aspects  uf  tlie  Eartli's  ciuiron- 
meiit.  For  example,  sunspots  increase 
and  decrea.se  in  number  with  the  sa.n.e 
11 -year  cycle  as  auroral  dis.ulay.,  and  the 
ijuality  of  low  frequency  ratiio  eoiiujiuii.- 
cations  Periods  of  drougiu  .seem  o  be 
also  related  to  the  .solar  eycle.  Finding 
tlie  |)hysical  cause  of  this  relatiotr  hi;i 
mav  i-rove  to  be  the  kev  to  a;-  ■•■\-r  u-  ]  r,-  - 
term  climate  forecasting. 

NASA  solar  in\  estigations  aie  n  j,,  U,- 
lUsed  on  dai.i  obtained  witli  tl.o  A-j:.;Io 
Tde.seope  Mf.imt  experiments  tiown  on 
Skylab  The  Orbiting  Solar  Ob.serva- 
iory-1.  to  be  launched  in  1975  has  sub- 
stantially greater  capabilities  than  nnv 
previous  .solar  spaceciaft.  One  objeeiive 
i.s  to  invesu-aic  the  pu/zhng  large  tem- 
perature increa.se  above  the  visible  >m  - 
face  of  the  Sun.  Additional  solar  inves- 
tigations in  tlie  ijlanning  stage  are  a 
solar  maximum  mis.sion  automated 
spacecraft  and  the  Spaic  SiiutUe  Spacc- 
lab  solar  payloads. 

Tiie  a-ie-old  .science  ol  asuono.nv  ha - 
icceived    enormous    new    impetus    from 
oata  gathered  by  spacecialt.  'jliie  Earth  s 
atmosplit  te  obscures  much  of  the  mipor- 
lant  information  reaching  us  from  spac( 
Through    satellites     in     space,     intense 
M)urces  of  X-rays  have  been  di.seovered 
Enormous  quantities  of  this  high  energy 
(oming  from  a  black  point  in  space  have 
led  to  the  concept  of  a  -blMci.  hole  "  siai- 
A     black  hole"  is  believed  to  be  a  place 
where   matter   is   .so   incredibly   denseiv 
packed  that  light  waves  cannot  escai)".^ 
the  mteiKse  gra\ity   field.  Finding  suC'i 
objects  and  iryin;^  to  learn  how  the  en- 
ergy is  gene;. lied  is  a  major  pan  ol  the 
NAS.A  astronom.v    pro-ram.  Several  as- 
tronomy satellites  have  been  launched  •■ 
tocus-nv-'  on  X-iav  and  ultraviolet  raa,..- 
iion.  Soon  to  b."  latinched  is  the  Small 
Astronomy  Ex<)orer-C  and  there  are  ex- 
periments to  be  carried  on  the  Apollo- 
Sovu/  test  project. 

The  thiee  high-energy  astronomy  ob- 
servatories, scheduled  for  launch  in  1977 
1978.  and  1979.  constitute  the  major  ef- 
fort in  the  )>hvsics  snd  astronomy  pro- 
gram. The  prime  contractor  ha.s  com- 
pleted preli.ninsry  design  of  the  space- 
cialt. and  subconiracts  for  the  subs.\s- 
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tems  have  been  awarded.  Payloads  for  all 
three  missions  have  been  selected  and 
are  under  contract  from  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center — MSFC.  Every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  save  money  by  using 
a  common  spacecraft  design  for  all  three 
missions,  by  using  many  subsystems  de- 
veloped for  other  programs,  and  by 
building,  with  few  exceptions,  only  those 
articles  that  will  actually  fly.  Hardware 
fabrication  of  the  HEAO-A  instruments 
is  underway,  tire  grinding  and  polish- 
ing for  the  X-ray  mirror  on  HEAO-B 
has  begun,  and  final  design  of  HEAO-B 
detectors  is  underway.  Peak  activity  in 
the  HEAO  program  will  occur  during  fis- 
cal year  1976  leading  to  the  first  launch 
m  1977. 

It  is  expected  that  next  year  NASA 
w  ill  request  as  a  new  start  a  large  space 
telescope— LST.  First  recommended  in 
a  National  Academy  of  Science  report  in 
1962  and  currently  recommended  as  the 
highest  priority  new  start  by  the  Space 
Science  Board,  scientists  tell  us  the  LST 
will  accelerate  our  scientific  understand- 
ing of  the  content,  structure,  size,  and 
oriuin  of  the  universe.  The  LST,  now 
being  studied  as  a  10-  lo  15-year  life 
Space  Shuttle  launched  and  serviced  ob- 
servatory, will  have  the  ability  to  see  6 
to  10  times  farther  into  space  with  about 
10  times  better  resolution  than  the  best 
ground-based  optical  observatories. 
Since  the  budget  hearings  last  year, 
NASA  has  been  investigating  lower' cost 
options  and  international  participation. 
NASA  reported  to  oiu-  Space  Science  and 
Applications  Subcommittee  during  the 
recent  hearings  on  the  progress  of  these 
investigations.  Testimony  indicated  that 
cost  savings  and  reduced  technical  risk 
are  possible  by  going  to  a  shghtly  small- 
er telescope  than  originally  planned.  Tire 
smaller  telescope  will  still  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  astronomers.  Partic- 
ipation in  the  LST  program  is  being 
discussed  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  European  Space  Research  Orga- 
nization. 

Stratospheric  research  is  receiving 
dramatically  increased  public  attention. 
The  stratosphere  contains  the  ozone, 
which  filters  out  harmful  ultraviolet 
radiation.  There  is  an  increasing  scien- 
tific and  public  concern  that  various 
pollutants,  if  introduced  into  the  strato- 
sphere, may  decrease  the  ozone.  Current 
scientific  understanding  of  the  problem 
is  hampered  by  a  lack  of  direct  strato- 
spheric measurements.  NASA  with  its  ca- 
pabilities using  high  flying  aircraft,  bal- 
loons, sounding  rockets,  and  satellites, 
can  take  the  lead  in  conducting  critical 
experiments  and  measurements  in  the 
stratosphere.  The  Office  of  Space  Science 
is  formulating  a  broad-based  program 
in  stratospheric  research.  Our  committee 
has  urged  NASA  to  accelerate  this  pro- 
gram and  has  recommended  additional 
funds. 

The  third  category  of  work  supervised 
by  the  OfHce  of  Space  Science  is  launch 
vehicle  procurement.  All  unmanned 
spacecraft  are  launched  by  vehicles  pro- 
cured under  this  program.  The  launch 
vehicle  family  Is  made  up  of  the  Scout, 
the  Delta,  the  Atlas/Centaur,  and  the 
Titan  niE/Centaur.  During  1974,  NASA 
scored  15  successes  in  its  17  launch  at- 
tempts. 


The  Titan  IIIE/Centaur.  unsuccess- 
ful in  its  February  1974  proof  test  launch, 
later  successfully  launched  Helios-A  in 
December.  The  Helios  success  was  par- 
ticularly important  because  the  Titan 
Centaur  vehicle  will  be  used  to  launch 
the  Viking  spacecraft  to  Mars  tliis  .sum- 
mer and  the  Mariner  Jupiter/Saturn 
missions  in  1977. 

Extensive  use  of  our  launch  vehicles 
are  planned  for  the  remainder  of  this 
decade  and  before  the  Shuttle  system 
becomes  fully  operational.  During  cal- 
endar year  1975,  27  unmanned  launches 
are  currently  expected  and  over  20 
launches  are  already  planned  for  cal- 
endar .vear  1976. 

The  Office  of  Applications  requested 
$175,030,000  for  fi.scal  year  1976  and  was 
increased  by  the  committees  by  $6,500.- 
000  to  make  the  total  request  in  this 
bill  $181,530,000. 

The  objective  of  the  Space  Applica- 
tions efflort  is  to  conduct  research  and 
developnient  acnvities  that  demonstrate 
space-related  technology  which  can  be 
effectively  apphed  and  used  in  the  civil 
sector. 

In  no  other  area  does  the  space  pro- 
gram technology  spinoffs  and  benefits 
evidence  itself  more.  The  committee 
heard  testimony  as  to  the  outstanding 
role  the  Advanced  Technology  Satellite — 
ATS-6,  is  playing  in  the  areas  of  medi- 
cine, education,  and  communications.  We 
have  witnes.sed  live  as  well  as  videotaped 
coverage  of  actual  medical  examinations 
of  patients  in  sparsely  populated  areas 
by  physicians  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
saw  classes  being  taught  to  students  in 
school  areas  that  are  very  difficult  to 
obtain  sufficient  numbers  of  instructors. 
Another  example  of  success  is  the  re- 
mote .sensing  satellite  which  takes  pic- 
tures of  the  entire  continental  United 
States  every  18  days.  This  program  was 
formerly  called  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nology Satellite— ERTS— tut  now  is  re- 
ferred to  as  LANDSAT.  The  third  of  this 
series  LANDSAT-C  will  receive  sufficient 
funding  In  this  budget  request  to  meet 
planned  1977  launch  date.  These  pro- 
grams, Mr.  Chairman,  are  but  two  of 
many  outstanding  programs  in  this  area 
which  also  covers  weather  and  climate, 
pollution  monitoring,  and  Earth  and 
ocean  physics  and  several  others. 

These  applications  programs  affect 
each  and  every  one  of  us  in  our  daily 
lives  ranging  from  accurate  weather 
forecasting  to  monitoring  crop  inven- 
tories and  disease  while  monitoring  the 
atmosphere  to  warn  us  of  pollution. 

The  addition  of  a  new  Office  of  Energy 
Applications  appears  in  the  fiscal  year 
1976  NASA  authorization  request  and 
reflects  the  response  of  the  agency  to  the 
Nation's  goal  of  energy  independence  in 
the  futiu-e. 

NASA  is  requesting  $5,900,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976  which  wiU  enable  NASA 
to  conduct  small  research  and  tech- 
nology projects  designed  to  identify,  as 
well  as  mature  technologies  of  impor- 
tance to  the  national  energy  commimity. 
These  activities  will  be  concerned  with 
applying  aeronautics  and  space  tech- 
nology to  the  discovery,  production,  con- 
version, transmission,  storage,  conserva- 
tion, utilization  and  management  of  en- 
ergy in  terrestrial  applications. 


The  committee  commended  NASA  for 
its  initiatives  and  look  forward  to  their 
cooperative  work  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
The  bill  provides  for  $76,900,000  for  tiie 
NASA  space  and  nuclear  research  and 
technology  effort  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
This  figure  is  $2,000,000  greater  than  tlie 
N.ASA  request  and  reflects  the  commit- 
tee's concern  that  this  basic  research  and 
technology  is  receiving  sufficient  em- 
phasis. The  reason  for  the  increase  was 
tlie  work  NASA  is  performing  in  tlie  area 
of  composite  materials.  This  teclinologv 
is  in  its  infancy  but  growing  rapidly 
as  reflected  by  the  composite  materials 
being  used  on  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy 
fighter  aircraft  and  al.so  commercial  air- 
lines. This  lightweight  material  holds 
ureal  jjromise  and  the  committee  encour- 
aged NASA  to  keep  moving  forward  in 
this  vital  area.  The  committee  al.so  in- 
creased the  space  iJower  and  propulsion 
research  and  technology  effort  since  this 
area  liolds  the  key  to  future  growtli  of 
the  Nation's  space  program. 

Tlie  tracking  and  data  acquisition  pro- 
,<;ram  continues  to  provide  vital  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  support  to  meet 
flight  operations  for  NASA.  The  Offic 
has  asked  for  $243,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976  with  $193,000,000  for  the  total  re- 
ouest  required  for  operations  support. 

This  request  reflects  a  leveling  off  in 
funding  requirements  for  network  opera- 
tions and  savings  associated  with  clos- 
ing of  stations  being  offset  by  significant 
cost  escalation  in  all  program  areas. 

A  result  of  the  office  and  tracking  and 
data  acquisitions  supporting  researcli 
and  technology  effort  has  been  the  track- 
ing and  data  relay  satellite  system.  This 
future  system  will  allow  NASA  to  close 
eventually  most  of  its  present  ground 
network  known  as  the  spaceflight  track- 
ing and  data  network  consisting  of  16 
land  stations  located  around  the  globe.  As 
stated  last  year  when  we  introduced  this 
program  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  author- 
ization bill.  NASA  would  hke  to  "lease  " 
the  TDRSS  services  rather  than  buying 
the  spacecraft  and  ground  station.  This 
method  of  contracting  is  still  under  re- 
view by  the  committee  and  is  being  test- 
ed as  to  its  economic  merit. 

The  committee  also  incorporated 
language  in  section  6  of  this  bill  giving 
NASA  the  option  to  own  this  system  at 
the  end  of  the  leasing  period. 

The  committee  decreased  the  overall 
request  by  $2,200,000.  This  reflects  an 
adjustment  in  operations  because  of  a  re- 
duction in  satellite  data  reception  and 
analysis  requirements  and  an  adjustmeiu 
in  advanced  systems  level  of  effort. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Technology 
Utilization  Program  Office  plans  to 
broaden  its  capability  to  transfer  aero- 
space technology  to  meet  technological 
needs  in  certain  U.S.  geographical  areas 
which  have  heretofore  been  difficult  to 
serve.  The  current  NASA  Industrial  Ap- 
plication Centers — formerly  known  as 
Regional  Dissemination  Centers — will 
increase  their  coverage  in  the  legislation 
recommended. 

The  Office  of  Industry  Affairs  and 
Technology  Utilization  which  has  the 
responsibility  for  technology  utilization 
requested  $7  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
The  committee  felt  that  an  additional 
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$2  million  was  ju-stificd  because  NASA 
proposes  during  1976  to  instiiute  an 
"outreach  program"  that  will  enable  the 
IndUbtrial  Applications  Centers  to  effec- 
tively serve  new  user  markets  in  cities 
of  high  industrial  concentration— for 
example,  Chicago.  Atlanta.  Seattle,  and 
.so  forth— by  establishing  field  officers 
reporting  to  these  various  centers.  The 
committee  was  impresi^ed  by  this  initia- 
tive and  is  urging  NASA  to  continue  tins 
effective  technology  multiplier  approacli. 
Mr.  Cliainnan,  the  NASA  authorisa- 
tion bill  now  under  con.sideration  in- 
cludes 576,558,000  for  con.struction  of 
facilities  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  $8,050,- 
000  for  the  July  1.  1976,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  transition  period,  in  .=up- 
port  of  the  space  science  and  applica- 
tions programs. 

NASA  had  reQut-ted  579.985,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $14,500,000  for  the 
transition  period  for  space  .science  and 
appUcations  construction.  The  commit- 
tee is  recommending  reductions  in  the 
nmounts  to  be  autiiori^ed  for  these  pur- 
poses of  $3,427,000  for  f.scal  year  1976 
and  oi  $6.4,^0.000  for  llie  iransiiion 
period. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science 
and  Applications  has  analyzed  the  facil- 
ltIe.^  requirements  in  detail  based  on 
testimony  received  in  \Va.=hinuton.  and 
actual  on-site  reviews  of  each  project  in 
ihe  field.  Every  NASA  field  uistallation 
hnd  contractor-operated  facility  having 
construction  requirement-,  in  the  fiscal 
yea;-  1976  program  were  \i--.iled  during 
the  course  of  tl;e  .--ubcominittee  hearinu.s 
for  the  sijecific  purpo  -e  of  conducting  in- 
liepth  reviews  of  the  justification  for, 
and  the  costs  as-'^ociatcd  with  each  proj- 
ert.  We  feel  tliat  the  prouram  has  been 
jub.iected  to  most  carelul  scrutiny. 

For  constiuction  in  support  of  .-puce 
.science  and  applications  acliviiits  spe- 
cific recommended  reductions  were  made 
in  f.ve  pro.jects.  which,  m  tlie  opinion  ol 
the  committee,  should  be  deierred  m 
whole  or  in  part  ba.^od  upon  identified 
liccds. 

At  tlie  John.son  Space  Center,  NASA 
requested  52,490,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  two  story  15.000  square  foot  addition 
to  the  lunar  .sample  curatorial  facility. 
The  .mstification  for  the  new  facility  is 
based  on  the  need  to  provide  a  structure 
that  IS  more  resistant  to  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, flooding,  vandalism,  or  sabotage: 
one  that  provides  more  laboratory  space 
for  vi.siting  .scientists;  and  one  tiiat  will 
ii;oie  adequately  accommodate  present 
and  !)roposed  luocessing  requirements. 

In  the  ab.sence  ot  a  detailed  site  ."^elec- 
iion  study  as  to  where  this  activity  should 
be  located,  and  in  view  of  the  relatively 
large  sums  of  money  wliich  have  been 
spent  at  the  Johnson  Space  Center  for 
facilities  to  receive,  process,  isolate,  store 
and  analyze  lunar  samples—approxi- 
mately $19.0  million— the  committee 
recommends  that  the  request  be  deferred 
until  such  time  as  a  detailed  study  has 
been  completed  conccming  the  dispo.si- 
tion  of  samples  and  the  need  and  loca- 
tion for  cm-atorial  activities. 

At  the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Cai^e 
Canaveral,  Fla.,  NASA  proi.o.scd  a  proj- 
ect entitled  '•Modifications  for  Hypergolic 
Checkout  and  Refurbi-shmcnt  Facilities" 
in  the  nniount  of  .?6. 940, 000.  Tiiis  project 
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in-ovides  for  rehabilitation  and  modifi- 
cations to  fi\e  existing  bmldings  in  the 
fluid  test  complex  at  Kennedy,  which 
w  ere  formerly  used  to  .support  the  Apollo 
and  Gemini  programs.  This  project  will 
provide  a  capability  to  decontaminate, 
maintain,  refurbish  and  store  hypergolic 
propellaiit  modules  used  on  the  orbiter. 
A  remote  .-.ite  is  required  to  accomplish 
these  hazardous  operation.s. 

Three  of  the  buildines  require  cxtt-n- 
sive  modificatior.s  and  will  require  30  to 
34  months  to  complete.  The  other  two 
bmldings  require  relatively  minor  modi- 
fications and  can  be  accompli.shed  in  a 
much  shorter  period.  The  committee 
considers  that  the  work  on  these  latter 
two  buildings  can  be  authorized  at  a  later 
date,  and  accordingly  recommends  de- 
ferral of  that  portion  of  the  work  in  the 
amount  of  $637,000. 

At  the  Flight  Re.-earch  Center,  Ed- 
v.ards,  Calif..  NASA  has  proposed  a 
project  for  the  construction  of  orbiter 
approach  and  landing  U«.>t  facilities  in 
Uie  amount  of  $1,680,000.  This  project 
Ls  a  continuation  of  work  piovided  for  in 
fi-scal  year  1975  to  meet  the  requirements 
as.so<'iated  v.iih  the  hori/ciual  flight  te>t 
program  for  the  orbitcr. 

Included  m  the  fi.scal  .vear  197t;  proj- 
ect is  a  requirement  for  four  struc- 
tures and  eight  generator  shelters  to 
house  the  microwave  scanning  beam 
landing  system  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  automatic  landing  capabilitv  for 
the  orbiter.  Based  upon  testimony  re- 
ceived, there  i.s  some  question  as  to 
whether  mobile  equipment  will  be  used 
or  a  fixed  inst.illation  will  be  necessary 
for  tiie  appioacii  and  landing  tests.  The 
committee  reconuncnds  deferral  of  that 
part  of  the  project  involving  the.se  struc- 
tures, estimated  at  $300,000,  until  such 
lime  as  a  firm  decision  is  made. 

Based  upon  the  foregoing,  a  reduction 
of  $3,427,000  IS  recommended  which 
would  result  in  a  total  authorization  of 
376,558,000  for  construe  lion  of  facilities 
in  support  of  tlie  space  .science  and  ap- 
phciitions  programs  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
For  the  transition  period.  July  1.  197G 
through  Sei;tember  30.  1976,  NASA  re- 
quested no  new  aulhoiization  for  dis- 
crete projects.  Ilov.evcr,  authorization 
was  requested  for  agency-wide  -pack- 
ages" totalling  S14.5  million  brok.n  down 
as  follows:  $8,750,000  for  rehabilitation 
and  modification;  $2,950,000  for  minor 
coiiitruction;  and  52,800.000  for  facility 
l)lanning  and  design. 

Tlae  committee  recommends  that  fa- 
rility  planning  and  design  be  approved 
at  the  level  requested  since  it  provides  a 
basLs  for  better  estimates  for  future  <  on- 
.struction  projects. 

Hov.cver,  tlie  committee  consider.,  that 
tlie  rehabilitation,  modification,  and 
minor  constioiction  w  oi  k  proposed  should 
proceed  at  the  same  rate  as  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  Accordingly,  the  conmiittee 
recommends  that  the  requests  for  re- 
habilitation and  modification  be  reduced 
by  S4,7.'".0.000,  and  minor  construction  by 
:^^  1,700,000.  Tliis  wOI  result  in  a  total  au- 
tliorization  for  construction  during  the 
transition  period  of  S8. 050.000. 

For  research  and  program  manage- 
ment. NAS.\  requested  $776  million  for 
fi-cal  year  1976  and  $213.8  million  for  the 
July  1.  1976  through  September  30.  1976 
liansition  period. 


The  research  and  program  manage- 
ment authorization  provides  for  the  ci\  il 
service  staff  necessary  for  in-house  re- 
search and  development,  and  the  man- 
power required  to  plan,  manage  and  sup- 
port the  R.  4  D.  program.  It  also  provides 
for  the  operation,  maintenance  and  ad- 
ministrative support  of  the  NASA  head- 
quarters and  field  centers. 

This  authorization  will  support  in- 
house  research,  maintenance  and  opera- 
tions at  the  NASA  headquartei-s,  10 
major  field  installations,  as  well  as  con- 
tract inspection  and  supervisoi-y  expense 
at  numerous  contractors'  plants,  the  au- 
thorization provides  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  capital  plant  involving  346.- 
024  acres  of  real  estate  owned,  leased  or 
under  permit,  and  improvements  there- 
on, valued  at  $5.9  billion. 

The  budget  for  1976  is  $776  million 
an  increa.se  of  $10,825,000  over  the 
bud„'et  plan  for  1975,  The  1976  e.stimate 
provides  for  the  full-year  effect  of  in- 
crea,icd  utility  rates  which  continue  to 
rise  rapidly.  Additionally,  continued  in- 
creases in  wage  rates  for  support  .service 
contract  employees  as  well  as  increases 
in  the  cost  of  materials  are  provided  for 
m  the  fiscal  year  1976  request.  Per.son- 
n-^l  compen.sation  estimates  include  tlie 
net  cost  of  the  full-year  effect  of  tlie 
October  1974  pay  raise,  offset  by  the 
full-year  effect  of  the  1975  300-positioii 
reduction.  Personnel  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1976  included  in  the  request  will  hi- 
crcnse  by  3.1  percent  as  compared  to 
that  rcquestc-d  lor  fiscal  year  1975. 

Other  categories  of  expense  in  fi-^Ti! 
year  1976  will  increase  by  aui^roximateiy 
S7.9  million  as  compared  to  the  fisca; 
vear  1975  request.  Most  of  this  increase 
is  attributable  to  ri.-ing  ccvts  of  electrical 
pov.cr,  fuel  costs,  and  wage  rates  and 
to  service  sujiport  contractor  personnel. 
The  projected  end  fiscal  year  1976  civil 
.■ervice  strength  of  24,316  personnel  rcp- 
rc.'ients  a  cumulative  reduction  of  9.810 
positions  .since  the  peak  emplo\-ment  in 
July  1967. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  the  NASA 
request  for  these  purpo.ses  in  consider- 
able detail  and  considers  that  it  is  barel;. 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs.  Personnel 
co.sts  account  for  76  9  percent  of  the  re- 
quest. The  NASA  civil  service  strcn:-;th 
of  24,316  positions  to  be  supported  by 
end  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  t!ie  lowest 
level  since  1962.  Rising  cDsts  of  electrical 
power,  fuel  costs,  and  wage  rates  paid 
to  sei-vlce  sujjport  contractor  personnel, 
all  of  which  are  provided  for  in  this  ac- 
comit,  are  pic.->enting  an  ever  expandiir- 
problem. 

The  committee  reconunends  that  the 
NASA  re.search  and  program  manage- 
ment requests  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for 
the  transition  period  of  $776  million  and 
$213.8  million  respectively,  be  approved 
I  have  reviewed  the  content  of  the 
legislation  before  us  and  now  would  like 
to  disctiss  two  elements  of  NASA's  cur- 
rent operations  which  are  both  signifi- 
cant to  tliis  legislation  and  Important 
to  the  public, 

THE    ECUXOMICE    Of    SP.\CE 

L;  November  1974,  Chase  Econometrics 
Associates,  Inc.,  published  a  study  on  the 
short-term  effects  of  NASA  expenditures. 
They  chose  as  their  base  the  year  1975. 
This  study  was  commi.^-ionod  by  NAS.a 
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to  better  understand  what  our  invest- 
ment in  NASA  programs  does  within  our 
economy.  Because  this  study  has  re- 
ceived little  public  attention,  I  will  briefly 
summarize  a  number  of  points  as  they 
relate  to  the  bill  before  us  today. 

U.sing  1971  dollars  as  a  basis,  Chase 
c.-timates  that  an  additional  $1  billion 
tian.sfer  of  Federal  expenditures  to  NASA 
would  have  resulted  in  $153  million  in- 
crease in  manufacturing  output  in  1975. 
This,  according  to  the  study,  would 
•  tend  to  shift  spending  from  low  produc- 
tivity industries  to  higher  productivity 
industries,  thereby  increasing  the  aggre- 
gate productivity  in  the  economy."  The 
estimated  employment  effect  of  tlris  Fed- 
eral expenditure  would  increase  manu- 
facturing employment  by  20,000  people. 
It  should  be  noted  that  such  a  transfer 
does,  as  pointed  out  by  the  report,  tend 
to  reduce  the  demand  in  industries  cur- 
rently experiencing  severe  bottlenecks, 
despite  recession,  and  increase  the  de- 
mand in  industries  having  idle  capacity 
and  underemployment  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials. Perhaps  most  significant  was  the 
indication  in  the  study  that  such  an  ex- 
l^enditure  in  1975  would  have  added  $28 
million  simply  as  a  "multiplier  effect"  in 
the  economy  in  1  year.  That  multiplier 
effect  is  even  more  impres.sive  over  a  few 
years  and  has  been  variously  estimated 
to  be  2  to  7  times  the  original  Invest- 
ment. In  summary,  the  study  finds  an  in- 
creased investment  in  our  space  program 
to  be  stabilizing  not  inflationary,  while 
having  a  long  term  po.sitive  economic 
multiplier  effect  on  our  economy. 

All  of  these  considerations  ignore  the 
cain  derived  from  the  NASA  programs 
them<-clves.  When  the  direct  benefits  of 
the  dollars  spent  arc  coupled  with  the 
benefit  derived  from  space  based  pro- 
grams a  .strong  ca':e  is  made  for  expand- 
ing our  national  space  jn-ogram. 

The  stratosphere  is  that  part  of  tiie 
Earth's  atmosi^here.  extending  from  an 
i  Ititude  of  about  15  to  50  kilometers — 
40,000  to  150,000  feet— in  which  the  tem- 
perature increases  with  increasing 
height.  Il  accounts  for  about  12  percent 
of  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere. 

Ozone,  three  atoms  of  oxygen  com- 
bined, is  a  very  important  minor  con- 
stituent in  the  atmosphere,  located 
mainly  in  the  stratosphere.  It  is  pro- 
,  duced  by  the  action  of  ultraviolet  sun- 
light on  molecular  oxygen— the  normal 
two  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Ozones  principal  importance  comes 
from  the  fact  that,  even  in  relative  small 
amounts,  it  a'csorbs  solar  tiltraviolet 
radiation  that  would  otherwise  pene- 
trate down  to  the  Earth's  surface  and 
iiave  disastrous  effects  on  the  biosphere. 
In  addition,  this  absorption  of  solar  radi- 
ation is  responsibile  for  the  warm  region 
at  the  top  of  the  stratosphere  and  there- 
by helps  to  determine  the  thermal 
structure  of  that  part  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  amount  of  ozone  in  a  column  of 
air  increases  significantly  with  latitude 
and  also  varies  somewhat  with  longi- 
tude. The  amount  of  ozone  in  the  strat- 
osphere can  vary  as  much  as  30  percent 
from  day  to  day  and  by  as  much  as  10 
|)crccnt  over  periods  of  years.  Its  varia- 
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tion  appears  to  be  strongly  coupled  with 
the  11-year  sunspot  cycle. 

Many  chemicals  appear  to  have  the 
propensity  to  destroy  ozone  molecules. 
For  example,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  are 
present  in  the  stratosphere  in  concentra- 
tions of  one  molecule  per  billion  air 
molecules.  One  molecule,  the  oxide  of 
nitrogen,  destroys  approximately  1,000 
ozone  molecules  before  it  is  removed  by 
diffusion  from  the  stratosphere.  Other 
chemicals  which  are  known  to  destroy 
ozone  are  the  hydrogen  oxides — for  ex- 
ample water  vapor — and  the  chlorine 
oxides — from  hydrogen  chloride  or  from 
the  chlorofluoromethanes,  commonly 
called  freons.  There  may  be  other  chem- 
icals which  could  take  part  in  the  de- 
struction of  ozone.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
important  that  we  study  the  role  and 
reactions  of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  through  its  major  pro- 
gram oflBces  has  an  ongoing  stratospheric 
research  program.  The  NASA  program  is 
structured  in  three  general  areas:  First, 
measurements  in  the  stratosphere:  sec- 
ond, modeling  of  changes  to  the  natural 
stratosphere;  and  third,  the  physics  and 
chemistry  of  the  stratosphere.  Four 
NASA  offices  have  programs  which  sup- 
port the  overall  program.  They  are  the 
Ofiice  of  Manned  Space  Plight  which  has 
created  the  Shuttle  Environmental  Ef- 
fects Office,  tlie  Office  of  Applications 
which  has  emphasized  the  stratosphere 
in  applying  space  technology  to  the 
Earth's  environment,  the  Office  of  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Technology  whose  in- 
terest is  pollution  from  aircraft  engines, 
and  the  Office  of  Space  Science  who.<^e  in- 
terest; is  in  the  fundamental  physics  and 
chemistry  of  the  stratospheie. 

Ihe  program  elements  with  fiscal  year 
j.i^75  funding  arc — in  thou-ands  of 
dollars: 


Meas'.'renicni.5 
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Airborne  backgroxuid  meas\n-e:neiits.  1.541 
Oxygen,  atom,  liydroxyl  radical  rneas- 

Tiremeiit  393 

Advance  seiiiiors  lor  satellites 1,320 

Aircraft,  engine  emis.sion 1,  100 

Modeling    .... .  913 

Developmeni   of   l-dl;r.en-ion.'.I.   2  D. 

3-D  and  radiative  models 773 

Jet  wake  models 140 

Siralospheric  clu-mistry  and  phy-sics.     1,609 

Clitir.ical  reactions  of  chlorine  com- 
pounds     5jo 

Re.ictions  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen..  31,5 

Reactions  of  the  oxlde.s  of  hydrogen. .  300 
Research  In  fundamental  processes  in 

the   atmosphere.. j4i 

Thus,  NASA  has  approximately .  a  $7 
million  program  in  stratospheric  re- 
search. I.:any  aspects  of  the  program  are 
directly  related  to  the  Freon  question. 
NASA  is  pla^niiug  to  expand  its  program. 
Tliis  would  include;  first,  direct  atmos- 
pheric measurements  of  the  Freons;  sec- 
ond, expanding  tlie  existing  models  to  in- 
clude the  Freons;  and  third,  investigating 
the  chemical  processes  leading  to  chlo- 
rine and  oxides  of  chlorine  production 
from  the  Freons.  Because  of  the  concern 
about  hydrogen  chloride  from  the  Space 


Shuttle  exhaust.  NASA  will  continue  to 
be  heavily  involved  in  chlorine  effects  in 
the  stratosphere.  NASA  also  is  currently 
in  the  process  of  forming  a  .science  ari\  i- 
sory  group  o::  stratospheric  research. 

The  primaiT  concern  of  Space  Shuttle 
operations  in  the  strato.sphere  is  the  ef- 
fect of  engine  exhaust  prcxlucts  on  the 
ozone  concentration.  Since  the  orbiter  s 
main  engines  use  hydrogen -oxygen  fuel, 
the  only  exhaust  product  is  water.  Water 
does  have  the  potential  for  reacting  w  iih 
ozone.  However,  because  of  the  relatively 
high  concentration  of  water  already  in 
the  stratosphere,  the  small  amount  of 
water  from  the  .shuttle's  main  engine  lias 
negligible  effects. 

The  engine  exhaust  product  which  has 
greater  potential  for  adverse  effects  0:1 
stratospheric  ozone  is  the  hydrogen 
chloride  from  the  solid  rocket  motors  of 
the  shuttle  boosters.  Clilorine  atoms  i^re 
known  to  cause  the  decomposition  of 
ozone  in  a  way  veiT  similar  to  the  oxide< 
of  nitrogen.  If  the  hydrogen  chloride  ex- 
haust product  is  converted  to  chlorine 
atoms,  depletion  of  ozone  could  occur. 

The  overall  effect  of  hydrogen  chlc- 
ridc  on  stratospheric  ozone  has  been  in- 
vestigated as  part  of  the  shuttle  environ- 
mental eft'ects  program.  PreliminarA-  cal- 
culations, using  one-dimensional  modf>;-. 
indicate  a  potential  ozone  reduction  o; 
about  0.4  percent  ba-sed  on  a  projected  60 
shuttle  launches  a  year.  I'his  is  an  ag- 
gregate reduction  that  would  take  20 
years  to  attain,  as.suming  60  shuttle 
flights  per  year.  It  is  not  the  reduction 
per  year.  There  exists  some  uncertainf 
in  the  0.4  percent  number  because  of  uii- 
ci-itainties  in  the  -at-s  of  key  chemical 
reactions  and  the-  lact  that  stratospheric 
coiicentrations  of  many  of  the  imp.ortatU 
chemical  species  have  nc^er  been 
measured. 

The  shuitle  cnviic>i:mein.il  effects  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  reduce  the  uncer- 
tainty through  a  coordinated  ))rogram 
of  theoi'elical  studies,  laboratory  experi- 
ments, and  airborne  measurements. 
NASA  is  committed  to  an  environment- 
ally acceptable  shuttle.  In  case  it  is 
needed,  NASA  is  studying  the  u.-.e  of  an 
alternate  nonchloi'inejoiunining  propcl- 
lant. 

Because  of  the  j-^rogram  I  l,r,',-c  o'l'. - 
lined  we  can  expect  sufficient  facts  to  bo 
determined  to  make  the  necessary  deci- 
sions on  refrigerant  and  propellant  gase~. 
high  altitude  aircraft  flights  and  Sp.TC" 
Shuttle  operations. 

<Mr.  MOSHER  as''.:ed  and  was  given 
i.crmission  to  re\ise  and  extend  Y.'.~ 
remarks  1 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
any  re.-en-ation,  I  suptwrt  H.R.  4700,  the 
NAS.'\  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  ve.ir 
1976. 

Chairman  Te.^cue  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  worked 
closely  on  the  authorization  bill  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  careful  consider- 
ation of  this  complex  piece  of  legislation. 
Tlie  bill  has  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  Republicans  of  the  committee.  It  was 
reported  out  of  the  full  committee  with- 
out dissent. 

The  bill  before  us  reflects  an  author- 
ization request  for  the  12  months  of  fiscal 
.vear  1976,  plus  the  3-month  ti-ansition 
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period  to  the  new  fiscal  vear.  These  two 
amounts  are  $3,586  bilhon  and  $0  922 
billion  respectively  for  a  total  of  approxi- 
'.ritely  $4,508. 

By  compan.son.  the  NASA  request  for 
fiscal  year  1976  was  S3. 539  billion  and  for 
Hie  transition  period  S0.959  billion  Thus 
the  committee  increased  the  fiscal  year 
19 <6  portion  of  the  budget  by  $46  million 
while  decreasing  the  transition  period 
portion  of  the  budget  by  S36  million. 

Prom  a  budgetary  sUndpomt.  there- 
fore, the  committee  action  mav  be  sum- 
marized as  having  added  only  $io  mil- 
lion or  0.2  percent  fo  the  NASA  request 
for  the  total  13-month  period. 

There  is  no  question  but  tnat  compel- 
ling justification  w.ls  provided  for  a 
number  of  increiu-es  wuhin  the  budgto 
request;  however,  the  committee  was 
ever  mindful  of  the  ma.^.Mve  budget  defi- 
cits now  being  riui  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  therefore  felt  constrained 
to  hold  the  budget  clo^e  to  the  guide- 
lines submitted  by  the  adminLstration 

The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  request 
reflects  an  increa,>e  of  approximately 
S300  million  above  that  of  fiscal  year 
197o.  This  in  it.,elf  is  a  very  jx)sitive  sign 
by  comparison  with  the  steady  diet  of 
cutbacks  the  NASA  budget  has  received 
since  the  mid-1960-.-,.  I  would  point  out 
though  that  this  increase  is  .--omewhat  il- 
lusory.  Approximately  S200  million  of  the 
$300  million  increase  will  be  directed  to 
ongoing  program  commitments  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  prior  years,  which 
means  that  the  eiTective  increase  will  be 
only  $100  million,  or  3  percent. 

The  true  increase  for  NASA  is  there- 
fore much  le.-vs  than  the  current  rate  of 
inflation.  Tlie  re,>ult  of  thu-,  has  been  nu- 
merous program  adjustments  in  the  fonii 
of  cutbacks  and  schedule  delavs  in  order 
to  stay  within  the  proposed  budget 

As  further  evidence  of  tlie  severity  of 
the  financial  guidehnes  within  which 
NASA  must  operate,  we  should  recaU 
that  the  present  budget  is  far  below  the 
guidehnes  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion under  the  'constant  budget"  ap- 
proach.  Back   in   fiscal   vear   1971    the 

^o^®^-,,^""^?^^  -^^^"^  ^^  approximately 
$3.4  bilhon  having  been  reduced  from  the 
S6  billion  peak  ln-1965  and  1966.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  consequences  of  this  cut 
and  also  the  need  for  a  more  stable  and 
predictable  level  of  funding,  NASA  rec- 
ommended a  budget  plan  under  which 
total  NASA  expenditures  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  level  of  $3.4  billion  as  meas- 
ured in  1973  dollars.  Appropriate  allow- 
ance was  also  permitted  for  inflation 

Since  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Congress 
has  approved  the  NASA  budget  at  a 
budget  level  substantially  similar  to  that 
submitted:  however,  the  budget  submit- 
ted has  been  reduced  below  even  the  $3  4 
billion  level,  as  measured  In  the  equiva- 
lent dollars.  The  reduced  submissions 
were  in  keeping  with  the  Government- 
wide  fiscal  restraUits  imposed  upon  Fed- 
eral spending.  The  point  to  be  made  is 
that  the  fiscal  year  1976  request  is  the 
equivalent  of  $2.8  miUlon  in  1973  dollars. 
Thus,  the  NASA  efTort  has  been  sub- 
stantially cut  back  from  the  level  of  effort 
of  past  years—an  overall  cut  which  has 
impacted  every  single  employee,  facility, 
and  mission  within  the  entire  organiza- 
tion. 
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NASA  is  to  be  commended  therefore 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  responded 
to  these  difficult  times.  Although  the  fis- 
cal year  1976  budget  program  incorpo- 
rates no  new  program  starts— for  tho 
first  time  in  a  number  of  years— all 
major  programs  are  within  projected 
budget  guidelines  and  on  .schedule. 

.-Vs  the  chairman  outlined,  the  commit- 
tee has  made  numerous  budget  changes 
I  would  cla.s.sify  these  changes  as  minor 
v.Uh  the  bulk  of  the  approximately  30 
adiustments  involving  the  shift  oif  $1 
million  amounts  from  one  program  to 
another  program.  Tliere  are  three  niaior 
exceptions  however. 

One  is  a  $30  million  reduction  in  the 
rnaior  program  element  of  research  and 
development  for  the  transition  period 
budget  with  that  money  largely  tran.s- 
Urred  for  the  construction  of  facilitie.s~ 
lesearch  wind  tunnels— at  NASA  centers 
m  California  and  Virginia.  The  $30  mil- 
lion reduction  in  the  transition  period 
R  &  D.  request  was  provoked  bv  the 
request  for  that  3-month  period  being 
somewhat  larger  than  a  straisht  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  fiscal  year  1976  R.  &  D.  re- 
quest. No  new  programs  were  provided 
for  in  the  tran.^tion  period  funding  and 
It  wa.s  felt  that  the  cut  could  be  -enemlly 
distributed  by  NASA  throughout  the  esi- 
tire  R.  &  D.  program  element. 

^These  two  major  facihty  construction 
elTorts  will  provide  for  an  increase  in 
capability  for  the  full-scale  testing  of  a 
broad  spectrum  of  aeronautical  and 
space  vehicles.  These  tunnels  can  be 
.lu.^tifled  on  an  economic  basis  based  upon 
the  demonstrated  savings  that  have  ac- 
(  rued  in  pa,st  aircraft  development  pro- 
grams when  full-.scale  tunnel  tests  could 
be  conducted  early  in  the  development 
program  before  the  expen.Mve  cominii- 
ir.ent  to  flight  test. 

As  regards  other  major  elements  of  the 
NASA  program,  the  Space  Shuttle,  the 
key  NASA  effort,  is  proceeding  on  sched- 
ule without  the  need  for  further  disrup- 
tive delays  as  were  necessitated  imder 
tile  fi.scal  year  1974  and  fi.scal  vear  1975 
budget  cutbacks:  the  Landsat-C  Earth 
Resources  Satellite  is  continuing  on  its 
schedule  for  a  launch  in  the  faU  of  fiscal 
year  1977:  aircraft  research  programs 
aimed  at  achieving  greater  fuel  econo- 
mies contmue  as  a  principle  focus  of 
aeronautics  work;  Space  Shuttle  mis- 
sion payload  planning  will  continue  in 
the  science,  applications,  and  aeronautics 
areas:  and  finally,  a  significant  number 
of  NASA,  commercial  communications 
and  other  domestic,  foreign,  and  inter- 
national satellite  programs  will  reach 
laimch  dates  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  most  spectacular  launch  will  of 
course,  be  that  of  the  ApoUo-Soyuz  test 
project  which  is  scheduled  for  July  15 
197o.  This  will  be  the  only  manned  .space 
flight  before  the  first  orbital  flight  of  the 
shuttle  in  1979. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  the  au- 
thorization bill  now  before  the  Congres.s 
IS  the  result  of  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration of  testimony  and  recommenda- 
tions provided  the  Science  Committee  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  $4.5  billion  we 
are  requesting  reflects  a  well  balanced 
program  taking  into  account  available 
resources.  As  I  ix)inted  out,  this  bill  was 
unanimou-sly  approved  by  the  members 
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of  our  committee,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  measure  their  un- 
qualified support. 

Mr.  RANGEL.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  immediate  closing  of 
the  South  African  tracking  station   H  R 
4700.   authorizing   apropriations   to    the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admn- 
i.stration.  ,sets  aside  $1.2  million  to  clo>e 
this  station  by  the  end  of  1975.  Opera- 
tion of  this  station  is  scheduled  to  end 
ni  August  while  the  closinu  of  the  sta- 
tion is  scheduled  for  December  of  1975 
While  I  strongly  favor  the  closing  of  thi.s 
trucking  station.  I  do  want  to  advise  the 
Members  tliat  we  have  been  given  assur- 
ances m  the  past  regarding  the  closing 
ot  tins  particular  station.  Needless  to  say 
the..e  pledges  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Our 
continued  presence  in  South  Africa  can 
be  viewed  as  approval  of  that  nation's 
abnorrent  racial  policies.  In  order  that 
this  misconcept  be  corrected.  I  have  con- 
tinually mx'ed  since  I  ha\e  been  in  the 
Congress   that   the   United   States   take 
leave  of  this  station  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. 

South  Africa  relentlessly  practices  the 
evil  theory  of  apartheid.  By  denying  the 
lunds  for  this  station  we  in  the  United 
states  will  illustrate  quite  clearly  our 
ncg.uive  sentiments  toward  this  repres- 
■sue  practice.  For  too  long  we  in  America 
liave  sat  back  and  condoned  aparthied 
in  South  Africa  either  overtly  or  covertly 
Under  this  regime  no  black  man  or  woni- 
an  hius  any  hope  of  being  able  to  take  an 
active  role  in  shaping  the  laws  and  poli- 
cies that  govern  him.  Under  the  present 
system  segreu^ation  is  complete.  Blacks 
cannot  be  served  in  white  restaurants 
restrooms,  or  even  ride  the  same  publi(> 
tr.^nsportation  as  whites. 

Many  arpue  that  the  internal  affairs  o^ 
other  countries  should  not  be  tampered 
with  by  the  United  States.  I  agree  Yet 
tlie  policies  of  South  Africa  cannot  be  left 
uncontested.  The  actions  of  South  Afri- 
can authorities  reflect  a  total  disregard 
for  the  very  basic  human  rights  of  people 
We  must  stand  up  and  recognize  the  need 
to  point  out  violations  in  the  interna- 
tionally recognized  norms  of  human 
rights. 

By  approving  this  authorization  the 
Con-ress  gives  a  clear  signal  to  the  Chief 
Executive  that  it  is  our  Intention  not  to 
participate  with  any  nation  that  follows 
obnoxious  racial  practices.  I  have  faith  in 
the  American  people  to  carrv  the  banner 
of  international  rights  to  all  corners  of 
the  globe,  and  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
oppressed  minorities  wherever  they  may 
be. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chai.man.  I  rise  iv. 
•supiwrt  of  H.R.  4700,  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration— NASA— for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  quarter 

Mr.  Chairman,  NASA  has  demon- 
strated a  capability  to  push  fonvard  the 
frontiers  of  technology  and  also  apply 
these  achievements  to  solving  the  every- 
day problems  of  man.  A  decade  ago 
space  was  perceived  as  a  novel  environ- 
ment. After  years  of  perseverance  NASA 
has  shown  that  space  is  an  accessible 
and  valuable  working  environment. 

In  some  areas  NASA  can  attack  impor- 
tant problems  both  from  the  ground  and 
Irom  .space.  Violent  weather  phenomena 
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such  as  hunicanc.s  and  towiadoes  bring 
eonsidciable  projjerty  loss  and  suffering 
to  our  citizens  every  year.  A  NASA  satel- 
lile  is  in  s.Michronous  orbit  over  the  At- 
i.uuic  Ocean  which  monitors  developing 
weather  patterns  over  the  United  States. 
The  output  01  this  satellite  is  made  avail- 
able to  weather  forecasters  and  usually 
i.s  shown  on  TV  weather  reports.  The 
more  sophisticated  use  of  the  weather 
satellite  is  to  pro\ide  data  to  scientists 
to  help  identify  potentially  destructive 
.^turiiis  ahead  of  time  and  give  adequate 
warnin.i;  to  local  inhabitants. 

Hurricanes  are  relatively  easy  to  diag- 
nose because  they  t;ike  a^  long  time  to 
form.  The  challenging  problem  is  to  iden- 
lify  tornadoes  in  advance.  Tornados 
lorm  much  more  rapidly.  Satellite  data 
is  helping  NASA  scientists  search  for 
I  lues  regarding  tliose  particular  atmos- 
pheric conditions  which  trigger  tornados. 
NASA  airplanes  with  advanced  equip- 
ment are  being  flown  to  gather  data  close 
to  Earth  on  pressure,  humidity,  and  other 
atmo.spheric  conditions  which  favor  tor- 
nado formation.  The  immediate  purpose 
of  this  work  is  to  be  able  to  forecast  tor- 
nados by  satellite  and  ov  ground-based 
equipment.  Beyond  that  lies  the  possi- 
bility that  NASA  could  develop  a  means 
of  di.ssipating  a  tornado  before  it  fully 
matures. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  ambitious 
l.'ioyram  currently  underway  at  NASA  is 
tlie  space  shuttle  dc\elopment.  The  space 
shuttle  is  a  reusable  launch  vehicle 
which  will  be  capable  of  ferrying  65,000 
iiounds  of  men  and  equipment  in  space. 
It  will  replace  most  of  the  t.-;pendable 
iamuh  vehicles  now  in  use.  Test  flights 
will  begin  in  1979  and  the  complete  ve- 
iiicle  should  be  operational  by  1980. 
Prot;rc.ss  on  the  shuttle  is  on  schedule. 
Tlic  shuttle  will  do  for  the  exploitation 
01  .space  what  the  automobile  did  foi'  in- 
t(  r.state  travel. 

Several  exciting  programs  will  take 
plate  this  year.  Project  Viking  will  be 
l.iunchcd  late  this  summer  and  will  travel 
to  Mars  and  then  make  a  soft  landing. 
The  instrument  package  has  been  de- 
signed to  transmit  to  Earth  data  on  or- 
miiic  and  inorganic  properties  of  the 
Martian  surface;  atmospheric,  meteoro- 
logical, magnetic,  and  seismic  conditions. 

Since  a  prime  objective  of  the  mission 
is  to  test  for  signs  of  life,  the  entire 
lander  system  will  be  sterilized  before 
launch  to  insure  that  no  Earth  contami- 
nants arc  introduced  to  Mars.  Besides 
giving  information  regarding  possible  life 
on  Mars,  the  mineral  and  molecular  data 
returned  to  Earth  will  give  scientists 
deeper  insight  into  the  overall  evolution 
of  our  solar  system. 

The  second  significant  event  of  1975 
will  be  the  Apollo-Soyuz  test  project  set 
for  July  15.  This  is  a  joint  United  States- 
Soviet  Union  experiment  which  involves 
the  rendezvous  and  docking  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  space  vehicles.  The 
project  demonstrates  the  ability  of  the 
tw  o  major  world  powers  to  cooperate  in  a 
.sophisticated  space  mis.sion.  The  two 
crews  will  visit  each  other's  craft  after 
'!o,  king  and  jointly  perform  scientific 
tApcriments.  The  preparation  for  the 
mission  has  been  intensive.  Every  pos- 
sible continsency  has  been  anticipated 
and  provision'  tak"n  to  cope  with  them. 


Mr.  Chaii-man.  beyond  the  impressive 
array  of  talent  and  technology  wliich  11 
represents,  NASA  stands  at  tiie  forefront 
of  American  technology.  Our  aerospace 
technology  has  been  one  of  the  kc.\- 
drivers  in  retaining  the  U.S.  lead  in 
world  technology.  Space  technology  has 
.set  the  pace;  it  has  established  a  level  of 
performance  and  .sophistication  wliich 
others  seek  to  emulate.  NASA  must  con- 
tmue to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  technol- 
ogy. Space-related  technology  soon  find; 
its  way  into  the  broad  base  of  our  indus- 
try and -economy.  It  results  in  the  im- 
proved products  and  increase  jMoductiv- 
ity  which  gives  the  United  States  its  com- 
petitive edge  in  world  trade.  I  am  dis- 
couraged by  the  recent  skeptics  who 
allege  that  technology  is  a  source  of  our 
Nation's  problems  rather  than  a  means 
to  their  solution.  This  erosion  of  public 
.support  is  unfounded  and  erroneous.  By 
vigorously  supporting  our  space  program 
we  will  assure  that  America  will  remain 
dominant  in  the  balance  of  powers,  the 
balance  of  payments,  and  the  overall  b.d- 
ance  of  our  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  H.R.  4700 
is  a  responsible  bill  which  will  allow  us  to 
continue  and  expand  our  proven  track 
record  in  space.  I  urge  my  colleagiies  to 
join  me  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
!3leased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Science  Committee. 
Chaiinian  Teague,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Congressman  Moshek 
in  supporting  the  fiscal  year  1976  NASA 
authorization  request.  I  would  also  like 
to  compliment  the  committee  for  its  very 
Ijainstaking^ review  of  the  NASA  budget 
atid  for  proposing  what  I  assess  to  be  a 
well-balanced  program  for  space  ex- 
ploration and  Earth -related  .scieiitiJic 
applications. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  1  am  a 
relatively  recent  appointee  to  the  Sci- 
ence Committee.  In  spite  of  the  brief- 
ness of  my  membershp,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  committee's  thorough- 
ness in  analyzing  the  NASA  program. 
The  committee  heard  from  over  56  wit- 
nesses including  a  significant  number 
of  outside  witnesses  and  received  direct 
testimony  from  virtually  every  major 
NASA  center  as  well.  I  therefore  con- 
gratulate the  membership  for  their  dili- 
gence in  this  review. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  take  pride 
in  the  remarkable  achievements  which 
NASA  has  accomplished  in  space.  Our 
space  effort  reflects  an  ingenuity  and  a 
perseverance  which  characterized  first 
the  emergence  and  now  the  dominance 
of  our  country  as  a  world  power.  NASA's 
effoi-ts  in  the  well-publicized  programs  of 
Mercury,  Gemini,  Apollo,  and  Skylab  are 
known  and  respected  throughout  the 
world.  These  manned  programs,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  efforts  in  space  science  and 
applications,  are  providing  techniques 
and  technology  directly  related  to  our 
most  pressing  priorities  here  on  Earth. 

I  cite  as  just  one  example  of  the  bene- 
fits of  our  space  program  the  Earth  Re- 
sources Technology  Satellite  series  and 
the  remarkable  role  it  has  played  in  ad- 
dressing problems  related  to  agriculture. 
land  use,  forestry,  energy,  hydrology, 
geography,  and  geology.  The  committees 
healing  record  is  replete  wnh  the  ccn- 


liibutions  of  these  remote  sensing;  .spare- 
ci-alt. 

Tlie  ERTS  .satellite,  for  instant  e.  pro- 
duced a  three-State  land  use  map  of 
Massachusetts,  R.hode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut for  Si  >>er  .^quaic  mile  comijared 
to  $10  to  $15  per  square  mile  usmiz  co'i- 
ventional  aucraft  sui'veillance  teeli- 
niques.  Tlie  m.ipplnL'  was  accomplish.et! 
m  1  day  using  the  satellite  versus  in  ex- 
(  e.ss  of  4  week.'?  usint  conventional  photo- 
mappiiTr. 

In  Alijskc.  i)re\'iously  unknown  i>il 
fields  have  leen  detected  by  tlie  satel- 
lite's identification  of  peculiar  to;-'o- 
graphical  features  later  revealed  to  be  th( 
typical  dome  structures  which  form  oil 
trails.  Tiicsc  now  finds  rei^resent  jirom- 
isinj-'  areas  for  future  fossil  fuel  explora- 
tion. The  same  type  of  remote  sensiri;^ 
imaizery  was  also  responsible  for  a  mino: 
cojjper  rush  in  central  Alaska  with  two 
of  the  ERTS  finds  now  being  explored 
by  private  mining  operations. 

As  one  final  example,  important  crop 
and  crop  health  surveys  have  been  ac- 
complished throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try with  regards  to  such  critical  crop- 
as  wheat  corn,  and  .soybeans.  The  satel- 
lite has  been  invaluable  in  locating  nir; 
isolating  disea.se  and  in  detenniniu'  op- 
timum haiTesting  cycles  as  well. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr  Clia::- 
man.  I  rise  in  .support  of  the  bill  'HR 
4700 1  w  amhonze  appropriation  lor  ti.c 
National  Acroiinutics  and  Space  .Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  \i'::r  1976  and  tlie 
ti'iMisition  iieriod. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Spate 
Administration  is  an  organization  of  iv  n 
components:  aviation  and  space  lestarc  !i 
and  development.  They  are  coniiilemen- 
tary  in  that  the  .skills  and  techniqu'" 
applicable  to  one  are  generally  applicabi- 
to  the  other.  The  fact  that  our  space  pio- 
,eram  was  born  out  of  the  National  -Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Aeronautics— 
NACA — is  an  apt  illustration  of  this.  The 
contribution  in  the  aviation  area  by  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration often  are  mispectacular  but  are 
essential  to  our  continued  dominance  m 
the  aviation  market  in  the  years  ahead 
The  space  portion  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  effort 
is  fast  becoming  a  worthwhile  tool  oi 
]3ractical  applications  as  our  communi- 
cations, weather  prediction,  and  Eartli 
survey  come  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
space  based  systems.  The  promise  of 
making  space  a  fully  utilized  place  of 
commerce  can  be  fulfilled  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1970s  and  early  1980's. 

The  advent  of  a  low  cost,  space  trans- 
portation system,  the  Space  Shuttle, 
promises  a  versatility  in  the  use  of  space 
wliich  to  date,  has  been  unavailable  at 
low  cost.  The  belief  in  this  statement  is 
so  strong  in  Western  Europe  that  the 
European  Space  Research  Organiza- 
tion— ESRO — a  consortiim:  of  European 
nations,  has  committed  to  a  $400  million 
program  to  develop  and  build  a  Sijacelab 
to  be  used  on  the  Space  Shuttle  in  the 
early  1980's. 

Tlie  Space  Shuttle  is  into  its  third 
year  of  development  and  is  mcethig  it.s 
cost  and  performance  goals  set  in  late 
1971.  The  bill  before  us  today  contains 
a  major  continuing  commitmen:  to  de- 
velopment of  the  Space  Shuttle.  Reduc- 
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tion  In  payload  development  co.n.s  and 
reduction  in  fiiglit  co.>'i,s  are  the  corner- 
stones of  tiie  Space  Shuttle  program. 
Every  indication  is  that  these  objectives 
will  be  met  and.  therefore,  deserve  our 
.support. 

I  would  like  now  to  briefly  outline  a 
number  of  area.s  within  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
program  which  I  believe  will  be  of  par- 
ticular significance  to  my  colleagues. 

VIKrNC 


A  new  phase  in  the  exploration  of  the 
planet  Mars  will  begin  m  mid-1976  when 
two  Viking  Landers  reach  Mars  surface 
and  begin  their  scientific  investigation. 
The  Viking  mission— to  orbit  and  land 
on  Mars — constitutes  tlie  most  ambi- 
tious automated  sijace  promam  ever  at- 
tempted. The  science  objectives  of  the 
mission  are  related  to  man's  quest  for 
knowledge  about  hi.s  place  in  the  solar 
system.  Vikint;  will  attempt  to  deter- 
mine If  there  is  lue  on  Mars  or  has  been 
in  the  past,  or  pos.sibly  will  be  m  the 
future. 

Further,  tlie  Viking  spacecraft  will 
send  back  deuiiled  information  about  our 
sister  planet  Mar.s  which  will  aid  in  un- 
derstanding the  geologic  and  meteoro- 
logic  forces  which  control  our  o\\n  plan- 
et s  environment. 

The  Viking  spacecraft  will  be  launclied 
from  Kemiedy  space  Center— KSC— in 
August-September  197.5  bv  two  Titan 
Centaur  launch  vehicles.  Each  .spacecraft 
will  consist  of  an  ovhncv  and  a  lander 
When  the  spacecraft  arrive  at  Mars- 
over  200  million  miles  aw  av— in  the  sum- 
mer of  1976.  tlie  spacecraft  will  place 
themselves  in  orbits  around  Mars.  After 
surve.vs  are  made  of  tiie  preselected  land- 
ing sites,  a  lander  vwll  .separate  from  its 
orbiter  and  descend  tinough  the  atmos- 
phere to  land  .softly  on  the  surface  Dur- 
ing descent  and  once  safclv  dov.n  in- 
struments in  the  lander  will  perform' bio- 
logical, meteorological,  and  geological 
e.xpenments.  Result.,  will  be  radioed  to 
Earth.  The  orbiters  will  continue  to  cir- 
cle Mars  and  obtain  data  on  dvnamic 
planetary  processes,  and  will  also  act  as 
radio  relay  stations  for  sending  results  to 
Earth.  Each  lander  will  operate  on  the 
surface  of  Mars  for  at  least  60  days. 

The  chief  experiments  on  the  landeis 
are:  biology  for  land  detection,  organic 
analysis  of  the  soil,  imaging  of  the  land- 
ing area,  inorganic  analysis  of  the  soil 
meteorology  for  atmospheric  determina- 
tions. Experiments  on  the  orbiter  in- 
clude: imaging,  water  mapping  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  temperature  mappin-  of 
the  surface.  Results  from  the.se  in  situ 
experiments  will  give  man,  for  the  first 
time,  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  a  planet 
other  than  Earth.  We  should  be  another 
important  step  further  along  in  under- 
standing the  evolution  of  the  .solar  sys- 
tem, the  distribution  of  life  within  the 
solar  system,  and  the  dynamic  planetary 
proce.sses  which  shape  our  gco-raphv  and 
control  our  weather. 

After  nearly  5  years  of  development 
activity,  the  two  Viking  spacecraft  are 
now  at  Kennedy  Space  Center  in  the 
final  months  of  their  preparations  be- 
fore launch.  All  spacecraft  equipment 
has  been  delivered  with  the  exception  of 
a    few   science   instruments   which   are 


scheduled  for  March  and  April.  Tlie  out- 
look for  meeting  schedules  and  control- 
ling costs  is  favorable.  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  is  confi- 
dent of  launching— on  time— two  space- 
craft which  will  accomplish  their  mission 
objectives. 

LANnSAT 

The  Landsat  proiiiam.  undertaken  as 
a  research  effort,  is  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. From  the  engineering  standpoint, 
Landsat-1  i,s  still  returning  excellent 
data  2  years  and  8  months  after  opera- 
tions were  initiated.  This  means  that  the 
satellite  has  doubled  its  predicted  life- 
time and  will  triple  it  if  it  is  still  oper- 
ating m  July  of  this  year;  and  that's  not 
far  ofT. 

Succe.ssful  :-tfllite  operations  are  a 
necessary  first  step,  but  the  second  step 
IS  to  utih/e  the  resulting  data  in  areas 
of  need  here  on  Earth.  Has  this 
i'.appened? 

In  agriculture,  inve.-ti-utor.s  iiave  iden- 
tified five  applications  areas  of  great 
pronii.se  ba.^ed  upon  their  analv.sis  of 
Land.sat  imai^ery.  These  areas  are: 

First,  inventory  and  monitoring  of  ag- 
ricultural crops  on  a  worldwide  ba.sis; 

Second,  monitoring  the  changing  con- 
cntions  of  rangelands: 

Tliird.  in\entory  and  monitoring  forest 
resources; 

Fourth,  monitoring  changes  at  the 
urban-rural  interface:  and 

Fifth,  inventory  of  luibitat  for  wild- 
hie  management. 

The   Deiiartment    of   Agiicultiiie    has 
entered  into  a  progr.uii  v.ith  NASA  and 
NOAA   called   tiie   large   area   crop   in- 
vfutoiv  experiment,  which  is  designed 
to  find  out  If  data  gathered  by  spacecraft 
a:id  annlv.sed  with  tli^  aid  of  computers 
c:in  improve  the  timeliue.s.s  and  aecuracv 
of  major  crop  forerasts.  Wheat  is   the 
<■'■);>    being    u.sed    in    the    test.    If    the 
ter  Inuquo-  air  successful  during  the  first 
plla^e  to  be  conducted  over  North  Amer- 
ica, they  uill  then  be  extended  in  later 
ph:ises  to  other  regions  and  hemispheres. 
U.S.  Geological  Sur\ey  geologists  have 
demon.strated  that  landsat  images  can 
leeord  extensie.n>  <  i  knov.n  faults,  line- 
aments, and  other  imear  and  circular 
patterns    often    not    \i.-ible    on    aerial 
pliotograpiis.  tliat  could  be  clues  to  pos- 
sible oil  and  mineral  deposits.  One  previ- 
ou.sly  unknown  series  of  sucli  surface  fea- 
tures,  too  large   to  show   up   on   aerial 
photography,  was  spotted  on  a  Landsat 
image  of  northern  Ala.ska,  indicating  a 
target  area  for  further  exploration  for  oil 
and    gas    deposits.    This    capability    of 
Landsat  could  be  of  crucial  Importance 
111  helping  to  increase  the  worlds  supply 
ot  energy  and  minerals. 

In  the  area  of  hydrology,  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  Landsat  can  map 
and  monitor  variations  in  snow  cover 
extent  in  important  hydroelectric  power 
watersheds  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
This  capability  can  give  reservoir  man- 
agers more  accurate  information  on  the 
amount  of  snow  melt  runoff  enabling 
thc!n  to  more  efficiently  allocate  avail- 
able water  among  electric  power  genera- 
tion, irrigation,  fiood  control,  and  other 
needs. 

These  are  but  a  few  illu.strated  ex- 
amples, z<iu\  others  can  be  cited  in  such 
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areas  as  flood  mapping,  cartography 
mapping  stripmine  and  forest  fire  scars! 
sea  ice  monitoring,  wetlands  mapping' 
environmental  degradation  control,  and 
surface  water  mapping.  The  beneficiaries 
are  all  of  us,  since  over  40  States  of  the.-e 
United  States  and  40  foreign  countries 
are  participating  in  the  Landsat  follow- 
on  program. 

Money  for  Landsat  is  being  well  sjient 
not  only  because  Landsat  is  teaching 
us  a  new  way  to  look  at  the  Earth,  a 
way  that  we  cannot  duplicate  from 
here  on  Earth  or  from  aircraft,  but  also 
becau.se  it  is  estimated  that  the  benefits 
to  the  Nation  from  the  development  of 
this  technology  should  exceed  the  costs 
of  development  many  times  over. 

I  have  chosen  these  programs  a.s 
illustrative  of  NASA's  applications  and 
new  knowledge  programs  to  point  to 
the  importance  of  a  strong  effort  in 
aviation  and  space  during  the  remainder 
of  tliis  decade.  Your  support  of  H.R. 
4700  will  further  tliis  objective. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  H.R.  4700  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  The  contents  and  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  has  been  well 
co\ered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee 'Mr.  Teaguei  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. I  want  to  emphasize  only  one 
program  underway  within  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admini.stration 
today.  It  illustrates  to  me.  and  I  believe 
the  general  public,  the  importance  of  the 
use  of  space  to  meet  pressing  national 
needs. 

Since  its  launch  on  May  30.  1974.  the 
advanced  technology  satellite— ATS- 
6  —has,  with  minor  exceptions,  per- 
foimed  flawlessly.  All  experiments  have 
undergone  successful  technical  checkout. 
All  of  them  have  been  successfully  dem- 
on.strated except  for  the  satellite  in- 
structional television  experiment  for 
India  scheduled  to  begin  in  July.  The 
ATS-6  mission  met  all  of  its  primary 
objectives  and  was  declared  a  success  oil 
September  26,  1974. 

The  significant  accomplishmentvS  of 
the  ATS-6  mission  include  the  demon- 
.strated practicality  of  satellite  TV 
broadcasting  to  low-cost  ground  termi- 
nals. 

The  health  education  telecommuniea- 
tion.s— HET — experiment  among  remote 
and  i.olated  rural  communities  in  Ap- 
palachia.  the  Rocky- Mountains,  and  far 
Northwest— Washington  and  Alaska- 
has  shown  the  practicality  of  providing 
sueh  modern  educational  and  health- 
care services  for  the  first  time  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis. 

This  satellite  technology  application 
has  made  po.ssible  the  delivery  of  grad- 
uate-level college  courses  to  teachers  in 
service  in  both  the  Appalachian  and 
Rocky  Mountain  regions.  About  20  uni- 
versities and  colleges  have  agreed  to  ac- 
cept these  coui-.ses  for  credit. 

Satellite  broadcasting  has  al.so  been 
applied  to  the  provision  of  medical  serv- 
ices and  education  to  remote  and  Iso- 
lated populations  in  Ala.ska.  The  Indian 
Health  Service  ha.s  been  able  to  opti- 
mize clinical  and  medical  specialty  serv- 
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ices  to  isolated  native  \illages  through 
the  video  telediagnosis  and  consultation 
capabilities  provided  by  ATS-6. 

Medical  students  in  Alaska,  where 
there  is  no  medical  school,  have  had  the 
oi^portunity  to  attend  first-year  medical 
studies  from  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton School  of  Medicine  via  ATS-6,  be- 
fore transferring  to  the  University  of 
Washington  to  complete  their  studies. 
Similarly,  seminars  have  been  supplied 
to  health  professionals  in  11  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  These  have 
received  accreditation  for  continuing 
medical  education  from  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Die- 
tary A.ssociation.  and  several  State  nurs- 
ing associations. 

The  Advanced  Technology  Satellite — 
ATS-6 — is  supporting  over  20  prac- 
tical programs  demonsti'ating  the  abil- 
ity to  deliver  educational  and  medical 
service  heretofore  unavailable  because 
of  economics  or  distance  or  both. 

When  this  outstanding  program  is  ar- 
rayed beside  the  other  practical  space 
applications  and  technology  programs  of 
NASA  it  is  clear  why  support  for  our 
space  effort  is  an  essential  component 
of  our  society  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  urge  support  and  adoption  of  H.R. 
4700  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4700.  The  authorization  bill 
for  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
transition  quarter. 

I  have  witnessed  the  development  of 
NASA  into  a  vital  national  resource. 

Through  its  satellite  technology. 
NASA's  research  has  practical  applica- 
tions in  the  fields  of  communications, 
agriculture,  and  geology. 

NASA  has  pioneered  the  search  for 
improved  energy  sources  and  better  en- 
ergy conservation. 

I  wish  to  add  my  strong  endorsement 
to  NASA's  biomedical  research  efforts. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  need  for  bio- 
medical research,  especially  from  having 
worked  with  legislation  for  the  handi- 
capped in  m,\  Education  and  Labor  Sub- 
committee. 

NASA  has  perfected  technology  for 
improved  health  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  kept 
within  budgetary  limits  in  approving 
tliis  authorization  bill. 

The  total  dollar  figure  is  only  slightly 
above  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Administration. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  -!700,  so 
that  NASA's  research  might  continue 
at  a  steady  pace. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration stands  today  as  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  government  that  works.  Cre- 
ated to  pull  together  a  wide  range  of 
fields  and  to  acomplish  a  task  set  before 
it,  it  did  just  that. 

The  temptation  is  often  to  say  that  the 
task  is  over  and  we  can  now  forget  the 
whole  thing.  The  temptation  is  especially 
strong  when  we  are  facing  severe  budget 
constraints  such  as  we  face  today.  The 
temptation  is  to  say  "no"  to  space  when 
we  are  facing  down-to-earth  problems 


of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  we  lace 
today. 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  Our  two  fu- 
tures, space  and  Earth,  are  now  inter- 
twined. We  use  space  for  communication. 
We  use  space  to  map  and  chart  our 
lands;  to  study  earthbound  natural  dis- 
asters, to  prepare  for  them  and  to  direct 
the  cleanup  after  them.  We  now  face 
tasks  as  critical  as  seeing  if  that  mirucle 
of  modern  convenience,  the  aerosol  can, 
is  destroying  the  Earth's  natural  protec- 
tive shield  against  harsh  radiation. 

These  are  down-to-earth  problems. 
But  the  answers  lie  up  in  space.  And  it 
is  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  which  has  the  duty  to 
ferret  out  those  answers. 

In  a  different  tone,  throughout  all  his- 
tory man  has  never  been  more  magnifi- 
cent than  when  he  dared  to  "reach  for 
the  stars."  This  could  be  in  daring  to 
dream  of  helping  the  less  fortunate,  of 
daring  to  create  a  free  society,  of  daring 
to  question  established  beliefs,  of  daring 
to  reach  out  and  expand  his  knowledge 
of  his  universe. 

It  sounds  melodramatic,  but  I  think 
that  as  we  consider  where  to  spend  our 
Federal  budget,  we  should  not  forget  the 
role  of  the  dreamer  and  the  readier  in 
the  advancement  of  mankind — and  we 
should  not  forget  that  NASA  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  dream. 

And,  along  those  same  lines.  I  would 
dare  to  suggest  that  we  might  wish  parts 
of  this  NASA  budget  had  an  even  more 
generous  slice.  I  am  speaking  here  of 
portions  which  support  basic  research. 
Basic  research  is  the  hardest  thing  to 
support.  Often  it  has  no  fixed  objective. 
Usually  we  are  not  really  sure  what  all 
we  can  get  out  of  it.  What  we  are  asked 
to  do  is  support  an  amorphous  entity 
called  brain  power.  Yet,  is  that  not  the 
most  important  tool  that  man  has? 

At  the  University  of  Texas  one  of  the 
world's  major  observatories,  the  McDon- 
ald observatory,  gets  significant  funding 
from  the  NASA  budget.  But  this  funding 
falls  in  this  hard  to  understand  basic  re- 
search category — and  it  often  suffers 
severely.  This  year  is  no  exception.  Under 
the  physics  and  astronomy  program, 
supporting  activities  are  still  not  back 
up  to  a  1973  level  after  a  severe  whack 
in  1974.  Under  lunar  and  planetary  ex- 
ploration, the  planetary  astronomy  line 
has  been  held  constant — or  effectively 
reduced — for  6  or  7  years  running,  and 
the  lunar  science  operations  line  is  held 
constant  in  spite  of  a  worthwhile  request 
from  McDonald  for  a  lunar  laser  tele- 
scope which  can  pinpoint  within  an  inch 
the  movements  of  the  earth's  plates. 
watch  the  formation  of  her  crust,  and 
give  us  other  information  which  will  in- 
crease geometrically  our  understanding 
of  our  Earth,  how  minerals  are  formed 
and  where,  why  carthquikes  occur  and 
when,  and  so  forth. 

So  again,  we  get  down  to  the  fact  that 
the  "far  out  in  space"  arency.  NASA  is 
I'eally  a  very  dow-n  to  earth  program. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  here  today  will 
give  this  bill  their  support. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  4709.  I  camot  sup;  ort 
the  authorization  of  $3.58  billion  lor  the 
National    Aeronautics    and    Spice    .Ad- 


ministration at  the  time  of  econcmic 
crisis  aiid  serious  social  ills. 

i  fail  to  understand  the  administra- 
tion's vaioiities  m  suj^porting  this  legi.-- 
lation.  President  Ford  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  hold  the  li;:e  on  spending,  exer- 
cise fiscal  restraint,  and  enact  no  new- 
social  welfare  programs,  yet  would  pro- 
vide more  than  $1  billion  for  research 
and  development  of  a  Space  Shuttle.  The 
problems  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  the 
elderly  go  unattended  while  billions  of 
dollars  arc  spent  for  programs  of  space 
exploration.  Given  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy and  );aritcu!arly  of  our  cities.  I 
cannot  suppoit  the  NASA  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  urge  full  support  for  the  authori- 
zation considered  for  NASA. 

Tb.c  authorization  requests  a  modest 
increase  in  appropriations  amounting  to 
.'■lightly  more  than  &300  million,  and  in 
view  of  infiated  costs  and  the  increasin.g 
demands  placed  on  NASA  in  research 
and  development,  is  more  than  justified. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  authoriza- 
tion w  ill  be  applied  to  space  and  nuclear 
researc'n.  to  technology  utilization  and  to 
energy  technology  applications.  As  our 
Nation  seeks  new  energy  resources,  there 
can  be  no  greater  priority  than  for  the 
development  of  the  .scientific  data 
concerning  energy  application,  which 
NASA's  scientists  have  proven  they  are 
so  capable  of  developing. 

The  continuation  of  a  number  of  NASA 
projects  are  included  in  this  authoriza- 
tion, including  the  Space  Shuttle,  and 
further  developing  technology  that  will 
allow  mankind  to  benefit  even  more  from 
the  utilization  of  outer  space. 

I  know  that  it  would  be  repetitious  to 
again  outline  the  many  benefits  to  this 
Nation  that  we  have  gained  from  NASA 
over  the  last  17  years,  or  to  enumerate 
the  gains  in  prestige  that  our  space  pro- 
gram has  brought  our  Nation. 

I  do  wish  to  state  my  full  support  for 
NASA  and  for  this  authorization.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  their  full  support.  I  am  confident 
they  will  join  me  in  highly  commending 
the  committee  for  the  diligent,  perspec- 
ti\'e.  and  excellent  manner  they  have 
prer.'red  this  authorization. 

We  can  all  be  assured  that  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  our  confidence  and 
our  tax  dollars,  are  well  placed  in  NASA 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  budget 
deficits  are  projected  as  high  as  SlOO 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1976.  It  is  impera- 
tive, therefore,  that  we  cut  the  budget 
where  we  can  and  encourage  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  continue  the 
excellent  start  it  has  made  in  enacting 
true  tax  reform  this  year. 

Whil3  I  emphasize  that  it  is  not  my 
intent  to  express  dissatisfaction  with 
the  cuiicept  of  space  flight  and  aeronau- 
lie;<l  research  and  development.  I  none- 
theless am  compelled  to  vote  against  a 
S4.5  billion  appropriation  to  the  Na- 
tional \eronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
triUio:i  at  this  time. 

We  simply  must  get  our  priorities 
closer  to  the  ground. 

This  Congress  has  taken  risks  through 
the  pas.'-pge  of  multibillion-dollar  spend- 
ing I'robrams  in  the  hope  that  such  ac- 
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t:on  will  end  the  serious  recesiiou  we 
are  now  in. 

But  we  should  ijlan  as  well  for  cut- 
tiiig  back  w  here  we  can  to  rccoui)  moneys 
lost  to  the  Trcasiirv  The  .si;ace  pro uam, 
to  me.  is  an  area  where  I  bz-licve  budget 
trimiiung  is  in  order 

I  iiitend.  therefore,  to  '. otc  ayain-t  Hr- 
idCi  anotlier  St  5  billion  into  .space  while 
we  have  more  serious  needs  to  address 
oa  the  sround.  In  .-o  doing.  I  hope  that 
th-:  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy will  review  the  authorizaUon  witli 
a  view  toward  finding  iidditional  areas 
vviicre  program  savir.Ks  ran  be  made. 

A  lesser  au'.honzation.  I  could  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  FLOVVEKS  Mr  Chiirmnn.  I  ri-c 
in  .support  of  H  R  -1700.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  tlie  Nation;il  Aero- 
nautics and  S!'ace  AdministraUon.  This 
bill  provides  a  continued  basic  iiroqram 
for  space  aiiplications  and  scientific  ex- 
I)loration.  Mv  remarks  will  center  on 
three  elements  of  our  .space  proL'ram.  The 
fust  reviews  a  near  term  project,  the 
Aijollo-Soyuz  t:^st  pro.iect,  the  .second 
arc  comments  I  believe  need  to  be  made 
on  Space  Shutlie  economics  and  fin.illv 
m.v  views  on  the  pavload.i  thpt  v.ill  be 
carried  on  th?  Space  Shuttle. 

Apoit.o-soviv;  TrsT  pnuECT 
In  July  an  era  will  enl  when  the: 
.•\lxiilo-Soyuz  test  proiect  is  completed. 
NAS.^  can  be  .iu<:tiriably  prjud  of  its  ac- 
(omphslimcnts  during  that  era  of 
manned  fliulits  u  inr  expendable  vehi- 
cles. It  has  been  a  period  of  spectacular 
scientific  and  en'j;ineeri-:!g  achievements. 
T!ie  ASTP  mission  closes  the  era  appro- 
priately as  we  look  forward  to  the  com- 
ms  Sp.;cc  Transpoitation  System.  This 
mission  is  no  spc.cc  spe 'tacular  but  is  an 
important  program  from  which  we  e\- 
])ect  to  {;ain  si-nificant  dividends. 

First  of  all  let  mo  cmpliasize  its  pri- 
mary objectives  of  rendezvous,  docking, 
and  crew  transfer.  The  development  of 
compatible  systems  to  accompli.^h  these 
ubjectivcs  should  do  much  for  future 
joint  space  operations,  both  in  near  Earth 
orbit  and  outer  space,  in  which  two  or 
more  nations  can  participate.  We  all 
know  how  expensive  .space  exploration 
and  utilization  has  become.  One  way  to 
spread  this  cost  is  by  joint  ventures. 
Apollo-Soyuz  win  go  a  long  way  in  de- 
veloping the  ecniipmcnt.  techniques,  pro- 
cedures, and  operational  controls  and 
communications,  both  space  and  frround. 
With  whicii  joint  ventures,  manned  or  un- 
manned, with  the  USSR,  or  any  other 
r.i'ion  or  nations  may  be  carried  out. 

Second,  the  experiments  to  be  per- 
formed will  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  exi.sting  state  of  the  art 
lu  the  four  areas  beinj,'  investigated: 
space,  science.  Earth  resources,  space 
processing  and  manufacturing,  and  life 
sciences.  For  example,  buildim:  on  the 
experience  of  earlier  manned  missions. 
Karth  features  and  phenomena  will  be 
observed  and  photoL:ra;jhed.  such  as 
o.-ean  currents,  plankton  blooms  and  red 
nd.;  concentrations,  desert  movements 
and  dune  p:itterns,  fault  structures  in 
eartliquake  regions,  snow  cover  and 
melting  patterns,  and  dynamic  features 
of    tropical  stoims.   TlK.-<e  data   will  be 
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u  cd  to  betLer  understand  the  Eartli  and 
iis  enviionment. 

Another  example  is  the  extension  of 
llie  preliminary  Apollo  and  Skvlab  ex- 
periments in  the  field  of  space  process- 
ing of  materials  by  melting  and  .s<5lidify- 
ing  various  metal  combinations  in  an 
improved  Skylab  furnace.  In  another  ex- 
i)?  ini'-^nt.  cr.vstals  will  be  formed  m  a 
v.ater  solution.  Both  techniques  could 
lead  to  improved  materials  for  :  uch  ai)- 
i)licati-)n  a  ■  integrated  circuits,  infrared 
icn-es  and  high  strength  magnets. 

Th:  coop-ration  between  United  St  ;te.=: 
and  Soviet  engineers  and  scientists  on 
this  project  have  been  commendable.  It 
is  the  hope  that  this  .spirit  of  tood  faith 
aiifl  cooperation  can  grow  in  years  aiiead. 

With  those  comments  on  the  close  of 
llio  manned  expendable  recket  era.  I 
V. juld  nov  lika  to  e.xemine  some  of  the 
imporc-nL  i.uplirations  of  the  manned 
low  cost,  spue  tr.in<=portation  sv.-.tem— 
ih:  Space  Shuttle. 

SHUrri.E      ECONilMIC-S 

The  Space  Shuttle  is  designed  to  cany 
out  various  mi.ssions  in  Earth  orbit  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cOot  of  conventional 
launch  vehicle  system.s.  The  Shuttle  vull 
be  able  to  send  most  unmanned  applica- 
tions sp.-icecraft  into  orbit;  for  example, 
co.mmunication.  weather,  navigation. 
Earth  resources  observation  satellites 
and  militai->-  spacecraft. 

Ccicntiflc  spacecraft  for  the  study  of 
ncr.r  and  far  space  will  al.o  be  launched 
ly  the  fhuttlc.  Men  will  be  able  to 
supervise  ll:e  launch  and  placement  of 
tne  satellites  and  will  bo  able  to  service 
and  repair  Lhem  as  needed.  As  a  result, 
satellite  and  launch  vehicle  failures 
which  require  the  construction  of  a 
whole  new  satellite  will  no  Ijiiger  occur. 

The  Space  Sliuttle  will  make  space 
oi5crations  less  complex  ;.nd  le.-s  costly. 
A  1073  mission  model  anai.vsis  shows 
S14  10  billion  net  benefits  will  occur  uii- 
hzing  the  Space  Shuttle  to  place  pav- 
loads  into  space,  support  payloads  in 
spare,  and  return  thom  to  Eartli  rather 
than  be  confined  to  the  use  of  expend- 
able launch  vehicles  during  tlie  period 
from  lite  calendar  year  1980  tlirough 
1991.  These  cost  benefit.-;  are  attributed 
to:  First,  major  parts  of  tlie  sluittle  svs- 
tcm  being  reused  rather  tlian  thrown 
away;  second,  lower  launch  costs-  third 
n.icrea.-ed  launch  vehicle  reliability' 
fourth,  payloads  having  the  capabilitv  of 
being  supported  in  orbit,  retrieved  and 
reused;  and,  fifth,  the  shuttle  launch 
environment  and  large  cargo  carrving 
capabilities  permitting  lower  cost  pay- 
load  de5;ign.s. 

The  Space  Shuttle  will  extend  man's 
ability  to  do  useful  work  in  space  while 
contributing  to  the  economv  of  space 
operations.  The  shuttle  will  also  encour- 
age far  greater  participation  in  space 
flii-'ht.  The  shuttle  will  be  built  and  pres- 
surized so  that  pa.ssengers,  such  as  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  other.s  w  ill  be  able 
to  go  into  orbit  to  supervise  and  check 
o'l  their  space  experiments. 

Bv  lowering  the  cost  of  space  opera- 
tions, the  shuttle  will  encourage  not 
only  our  country  but  other  nations  to 
IKirticipate  in  .space  activities.  The 
Cpacc  bhutlle  will  make  launching  pay- 


Ijaus  into  Eartli  oiLit  a  virtually  routine 
event. 

My  last  comment  in  support  of  H.R. 
4700  today  deals  directly  with  the  pav- 
loads  that  the  Sixice  Shuttle  will  carry. 

P\Yi''.Di     Zl'.AT     CAN     PE     LM'NCHtD     ON      THE 
.Si»A:E    SIiriTIE 

The  Space  Shuttle  will  ha\e  the  capa- 
I  lily  to  carrj  to  Earth  orbit  payloads  up 
IJ  13  feet  in  diameter  and  CO  feet  long 
C!-d  weighing  G^i.OOO  pc'U'ids.  Payloads  up 
to  :^J.OOJ  iwunds  can  be  returned  from 
orbit  to  Farth  for  refurbishment  and  re- 
use. In  conjunction  with  an  interim  up- 
per stage,  to  be  develoned  by  the  Air 
Force,  paylcad.s  can  be  i)'p.ccd  in  geosyn- 
chronous orbits  or  launelied  to  deeij 
s'>ace.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ai,>ollo 
lunar  mi.ssions.  the  Sixace  Shuttle,  in  con- 
•unvtinn  with  the  interim  upiicr  stage 
!:ad  it  been  available  would  have  been 
CL\ 'able  of  launehine  any  of  the  space 
mi.'-ions  which  the  United  Slate.s  has 
launched  in  the  past  17  years. 

The  types  of  payloads  that  will  b'^ 
p'aecd  in  geosynchronous  orbit  im-hu'.e 
cemmunication  s.itellites  and  payloads 
d  signed  ti  rcpctiti\ely  view  the  s.eme 
areas  of  the  earth  in  order  ta  ider.tify 
cluing^s  with  time  witli  emi::hasi.s  on  the 
at-nnspheric,  oceanoe,iaphic.  and  landing 
mcnitoring.  The  monitoring  cai)abilitic.; 
oi  the.se  pa\ loads  will  support  weather 
pre;liction.  weather  dangers  and  disaster 
warnings,  fisheries  resources  manaje- 
inent,  maritime  activities,  mineral  and 
LuKl  resources,  agriculture,  foivstry  and 
range  reacurccs.  and  en\  ironmontal  qual- 
it".  and  contr.il. 

Ar.  a  launcher  of  automated  satellites 
the  shnttlc  can  deliver  spacecraft  for  all 
scientific  a::d  application  disciplines  in- 
cluding astronomy,  solar  physic.>.  atmos- 
pheric and  sjjace  ph.v.\ics.  high-cnergv 
astroph.vsics.  biological  sciences.  Earth 
ob.servations.  Farth  and  ocean  physics, 
and  space  technology.  The  Large  Space 
Telescope  for  in-tancc,  is  being  designed 
for  laiuich  by  the  shuttle  and.  after  sev- 
eral .vears  on-orbit.  it  will  bo  recovered, 
returned  to  Earth,  refurbished,  and  re- 
used. This  .scenario  v.  ill  be  lollcvcd  by 
Tuany  other  payload.T. 

In  what  i.?  called  the  Spieelab  ••sortie 
modi'.^  the  space  transportation  system 
will  be  u-ed  as  a  space  iilatforiii  to  per- 
form investigations  in  disciplines  which 
benefit  from  beiir;  above  the  Earth's  at- 
mosphere or  from  a  zcro-g  environment 
For  example,  short  wavelength  iniiared 
and  ultraviolet  astronomy  requires  a 
space  platform  for  ob.servation  since 
these  stellar  emi.ssions  are  absorbed  by 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  X-ray  asLronom.\ 
also  owes  it  existence  to  the  space  age 
wlien  X-ray  detectors  were  put  on 
satellites. 

Many  life  science  and  biological  func- 
tions are  influenced  by  zero  gravity,  ra- 
dition.  and  circadian  rhytlims.  factors 
which  are  inherent  in  the  space  flight 
environment.  Materials  science  and  tech- 
nology will  capitalize  on  the  weightless- 
ness experienced  in  zero-g  and  the  vac- 
uu:n  of  unlimited  capability  available 
in  space  to  exploit  the  production  and 
manipulation  of  mixtures  that  are  not 
stable  in  normal  gravity.  Processes  uti- 
lizing the  enhanced  control  over  heat  and 
mass  transfer  that  is  made  po.ssible  by 
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the  convectionless  behavior  of  weight- 
less fluids  will  also  be  investigated. 

The  Space  Shuttle  is  the  backbone  of 
the  space  transportation  system  of  the 
1980's  and  is  being  designed  to  be  com- 
ijatible  with  the  full  range  of  anticipated 
payload  requirements  as  they  can  be 
identified  today.  With  a  low  cost  trans- 
l^ortation  system  a  larger  i^roportion  of 
the  dollars  for  the  program  will  be  de- 
\oted  to  payloads. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Fuqua»,  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science 
and  Applications  has  pointed  out  there 
are  no  new  programs  in  this  budg- 
et. But  the  programs  do  look  ahead  to 
our  national  needs  of  the  1970's  and 
1980's  and  to  maintaining  a  growing 
base  of  new  scientific  knowledge. 

For  a  few  moments  I  will  briefly  exam- 
ine some  of  the  practical  and  scientific 
gains  we  can  expect  from  the  space  pro- 
gram for  the  next  several  years. 

In  1976  a  series  of  significant  satellites 
will  be  launched  including: 

Geodynamic  Experimental  Ocean  Sat- 
ellite-C,  GEOS-C:  A  geodetic  satellite  to 
demonstrate  the  applicability  of  new  in- 
strumentation for  NASA's  Earth  and 
ocean  physics  applications  program,  is 
scheduled  for  launch  in  March  from  the 
western  test  range. 

Nimbus-F;  One  of  a  series  of  space- 
craft to  develop  and  flight  test  advanced 
sensors  and  technology  to  study  the  at- 
mosphere and  provide  data  for  weather 
and  climate  research,  it  is  scheduled  for 
launch  in  May  from  the  western  test 
range. 

Cooperative  Applications  Satellite, 
CAS:  This  joint  United  Stales-Canadian 
experimental  communications  satellite 
will  use  a  very  high  power  television 
transmitter  in  space  to  broadcast  to 
small  ground  terminals.  It  is  scheduled 
for  launch  late  in  1975  or  in  1976  from 
Cape  Canaveral. 

Apollo  Soyuz  Test  project,  TSTP:  A 
joint  endeavor  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  conduct  a  joint  ex- 
perimental mission  to  rendezvous  and 
dock  a  manned  Apollo  spacecraft  with  a 
manned  Soyuz-type  spacecraft  to  test 
these  docking  systems  in  orbit.  Each  na- 
tion is  separately  developing  docking 
systems  based  on  mutually  agreeable 
single  set  of  interface  design  .specifica- 
tions. 

The  mission  will  include  testing  a 
compatible  rendezvous  system  in  orbit: 
Testing  the  compatible  decking  systems ; 
verifying  techniques  for  transfer  of 
astronauts  and  cosmonauts;  conducting 
experiments  while  docked  and  undocked; 
developing  experience  for  the  conduct  of 
potential  joint  flights  by  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.  spacecraft,  includ- 
ing, in  case  of  necessity,  rendering  aid  in 
emergency  situations.  The  Apollo  will  be 
launched  from  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
Fla.,  and  the  Soyuz  from  the  Soviet 
Union  both  on  July  15. 

■Viking:  Two  spacecraft  will  be 
launched  from  Cape  Canaveral  on  a  440- 
million-mile  journey  to  Mars  on  Au- 
gust 11  and  21.  They  will  arrive  at  Mars 


about  July  4,  1976.  Upon  reaching  the 
planet,  each  of  the  spacecraft  will  sepa- 
rate into  two  parts,  an  orbiter  and  a 
lander.  Together  they  will  conduct  scien- 
tific studies  of  the  Martian  atmosphere 
and  surface  empasizing  the  search  for 
extraterresti-ial  life.  While  the  orbiter 
performs  television,  thermal  and  water 
vapor  mapping,  the  lander  will  conduct 
analyses  of  the  Martian  soil  and  atmos- 
phere. 

In  addition  to  these  flights  a  small 
astronomy  sateUite,  one  orbit  .solar  ob- 
servatory and  two  small  explorer  satel- 
lites to  examine  the  upper  atmosphere 
will  be  launched  in  1976.  Mariner  10  also 
is  to  take  an  unprecedented  third  look 
on  Sunday,  March  18.  This  spacecraft 
was  originally  launched  in  1973. 

NASA  is  active  this  year  in  several 
modest  but  significant  energy  research 
and  development  efforts  where  technol- 
ogy developed  for  space  and  aeronautics 
is  finding  important  and  promising  appli- 
cations. Some  specific  projects  include 
solar  heating  and  cooling;  windmill  en- 
prgy  systems;  improving  energy  efficiency 
of  automobiles  and  trucks;  identifying 
energy  resources  on  Earth  with  space- 
borne  instruments;  fuel  conservation  in 
civil  air  transport;  and  general  energy 
and  environmental  conservation  tech- 
niques and  alternatives. 

In  May  1974,  NASA  Administrator  Dr. 
James  C.  Fletcher  established  a  new- 
NASA  office  and  named  scientist-astro- 
naut Dr.  Harrison  H.  Schmitt  as  NASA 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Energy  Pro- 
grams. This  ofiBce  permits  NASA  to  sup- 
port other  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  energy  research  and  development 
more  effectively,  insuring  the  applica- 
tion of  NASA  developed  technology  to 
critical  energy  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion. In  fiscal  year  1975,  $4,435  million 
was  authorized  for  this  work  and  the  re- 
quested authorization  for  fiscal  year  1976 
is  $5.9  million. 

In  1977  NASA  will  make  three  signifi- 
cant launches. 

Laser  Geodynamic  Satellite,  LAGEOS : 
Scheduled  for  launch  in  1976  from  west- 
ern test  range,  this  passive  satellite  is  a 
solid  sphere  fitted  with  about  600  laser 
retroreflectors.  Laser  beams  from  ground 
stations  will  be  bounced  off  it  and  re- 
turned to  Earth,  permitting  very  accu- 
rate position  location  of  both  ground  sta- 
tion and  satellite  for  determining  move- 
ments of  the  Earth's  crust  that  can  cause 
earthquakes. 

International  Ultraviolet  Exployer, 
lUE:  This  Explorer-type  spacecraft, 
scheduled  for  launch  in  1976,  is  designed 
to  obtain  high  resolution  untraviolet  data 
on  many  types  and  classes  of  astronomi- 
cal objects.  Launch  will  be  from  Cape 
Canaveral. 

Helios-2:  A  cooperative  project  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is 
planned  for  launch  in  1976.  Hehos-1  was 
launched  in  interplanetary  space  close  to 
the  Sun. 

Perhaps  the  most  visible  activity  of 
1977  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  horizontal  test  flights  in  1977. 
The  Space  Shuttle,  a  reusable  space  vehi- 
cle operated  as  a  transportation  system 


for  a  wide  variety  of  space  missions  in 
low  Earth  orbit.  The  Shuttle  will  deploy 
scientific  and  applications  satellites  oI 
all  types.  Since  it  can  carry  payloads 
weighing  up  to  65,000  pounds,  it  will  re- 
place most  of  the  expendable  launch 
vehicles  currently  used.  Following  tlie 
horizontal  test  flights  will  be  orbital  test 
flights  in  1979  and  the  complete  vehicle 
is  expected  to  be  operational  in  1980.  It 
is  eypected  that  the  Air  Force  will  fund 
and  develop  an  interim  upper  stage— 
lUS — to  be  used  for  Shuttle  missions 
which  require  a  higher  orbit  beyond  the 
Shuttle's  capabilities.  The  lUS  will  be 
available  when  the  Shuttle  becomes  oper- 
ational and  will  be  used  until  the  mid- 
1930 's  when  the  fully  reusable  Space  Tug 
v.-iil  become  operational.  Another  element 
of  the  full  space  transportation  system 
is  Spacclab.  This  is  being  developed, 
manufactured  and  funded  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Space  Research  Organization — 
ESRO — a  consortium  of  European  na- 
tions. Spacelab  is  a  versatile  new  labo- 
ratory which  will  be  carried  in  the  cargo 
bay  of  the  Space  Shuttle.  It  w-ill  be  staffed 
by  as  many  as  four  persons  during  orbital 
flights  than  can  last  as  long  as  30  days. 
Spacelab  will  be  suitable  for  research 
projects  in  Earth  resources,  solar  investi- 
gations, astronomy,  materials  processing, 
and  several  other  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  Space  Shuttle  ac- 
tivity in  1977  six  other  investigations 
will  be  undertaken. 

Television  Infrared  Observations 
Satelhte-N  (TIROS-N:  Scheduled  for 
launch  in  mid-1977  is  the  prototype  of 
the  next  generation  of  polar-orbiting 
operational  meteorological  satellites.  It 
will  use  new  and  advanced  instruments 
required  for  NOAA^s  operational  environ- 
mental satellite  system.  It  will  be 
launched  from  western  launch  operations 
division. 

Heat  Capacity  Mapping  Mission. 
HCMM:  Small  spacecraft  are  scheduled 
for  launch  in  1977,  to  measure  day  and 
night  temperature  differences  or  areas  of 
Earth^s  surface  to  determine  thermal 
inertia  of  the  surface  material.  They  will 
be  launched  from  western  test  range. 

High  Energy  Astronomy  Observatory. 
HEAO:  Designed  to  extend  our  present 
knowledge  of  extraterrestrial  X-ray  and 
gamma -ray  sources  by  using  heavier  and 
more  sensitive  instruments  than  pre- 
viously possible.  HEAO-C  are  scheduled 
for  1978  and  1979  all  from  Cape  Cana- 
veral. 

International  Sun  and  Earth  Ex- 
plorers, ( ISEE )  :  A  joint  effort  between 
NASA  and  the  European  Space  Research 
Organization,  the  program  consists  of  two 
Delta  launches  of  three  spacecraft  from 
Cape  Canaveral.  This  mission  w-ill  inves- 
tigate solar-terrestrial  relationships  at 
the  outermost  boundaries  of  the  Earth's 
magnetosphere. 

Mariner  Jupiter  Saturn  1977:  Two 
spacecraft  will  be  launched  from  Cape 
Canaveral — one  in  August  1977  and  the 
second  in  September  1977 — to  fly  by  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn  and  conduct  exploratory 
investigations  of  the  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
planetary  systems  and  the  interplanetary 
medium  out  to  Saturn. 
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LANDSAT-C:  Scheduled  for  launch 
laic  in  1977  from  western  test  range  is 
the  third  spacecraft  in  the  series  for- 
ir.Tly  called  Earth  Resources  Technologv 
SiU'lhte.  ERTS.  The  spacecraft,  which 
will  carry  improved  sensors  to  collect 
xv.ovc  detailed  data  than  its  predecessors. 
hkt.'  thtm  will  circle  the  Earth  14  times 
a  cUty.  returning  images  used  in  investi- 
pations  in  such  resources  disciplines  as 
aiiiculture  and  forestry,  geology  and 
mineral  resources,  land  use.  water  re- 
sources. en\ironment.  arid  mapping. 

In  1973,  NASA  has  two  application 
oriented  and  one  .scientific  .'-atellite 
launch  planned. 

SEASAT:  Sclieduled  for  launch  in  1978 
from  western  test  range,  this  will  be  the 
first  satellite  devoted  exclusively  to  col- 
lecting data  for  studv  of  the  ocean.  It 
will  circle  the  Klobe  14  times  a  day  and 
observe  all  Earth's  open  oceans  and 
ctxistal  areas. 

N;nibus-G:  Scheduled  for  launch  from 
western  launch  operations  divi.sion  in 
1978.  this  ."satellite  will  carry  advanced 
instruments  for  monitoring  pollution  and 
measuring  oceanographic  and  meteoro- 
logical conditions. 

Pioneer  Venus  1978:  Two  spacecraft, 
an  orbiter  and  a  lander  to  be  launched 
early  in  1978  from  Cape  Canaveral,  are 
due  to  arrive  at  Venus  late  in  1978.  The 
lander  v\  ill  drop  four  small  probes  and 
then  it.^elf  will  become  a  large  probe 
which  will  radio  data  to  the  orbiter  circ- 
ling the  planet.  The  spacecraft  will  study 
the  Venusian  atmosphere  and  cloud 
structure. 

The  efforts  that  I  have  outlined  will 
aid  in  solving  problems  of  our  daily  life 
wiiile  increasing  our  technology  and 
scientific  base.  Both  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  be  a  vital  and  prosperous  nation 
in  the  final  half  of  the  1970s  and  in 
the  1980.S. 

Your  support  of  H.R.  4700  before  us 
today  will  contribute  to  those  obiectives. 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  mv  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
r-e   it   enacted   by   t!ie  Senate  and  House 
of   Rppre^cntati:  ei   of   the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congre^^  a^'crnbtcd.  That  there 
1.^  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Aerouautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration: 

(a)  For  'Research  and  development,"  for 
the  followii'.g  program.^: 

(1)  Space  Shuttle.  •$  1.200,000, 000; 

(2)  Space   fiK'ht    operations,   $203,100,000; 
(3(    Advanced  mlj-,ions.  $3,000,000; 

(41    Phy.slcs   and  astronomy.   $156,800,000; 

101  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration. 
■5258.900,000; 

(6)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $166.- 
000,000: 

(7j   Space  applications.  $181,530,000; 

i8)  Aeronatiticnl  research  and  technology, 
$175,350,000; 

<9)  Space  and  nuclear  research  and  tech- 
r.ology.  $76,900,000; 

(10)  Energy  technology  applications. 
$3,900,000; 

(11)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  S240.- 
800,000; 

(12)  Technology  utilization,  $9,000,000; 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities."  in- 
cluding land  acquLsition,  as  follows: 

(1)  Modification  of  11-  by  11-foot  tran.sonic 
wind  tunnel.  Ames  Research  Center, 
$2,095,000; 


(2)  Addition  for  composite  model  and 
metal  finishing  shops,  Langlev  Research 
Center,  $1,940,000; 

(3)  Space  shuttle  facilities  at  various 
locations  as  follows: 

(A(  Modification.s  to  launch  compltx  39, 
Jolin  F.   Kennedy  Space  Center,  $13,110,000; 

iB)  Construction  of  Orbiter  processing 
faculty,  John  F.  Kennedv  Spate  Center, 
*8  1 60. (WO; 

(C)  Modifications  for  solid  rocket  boc:it^r 
proce-.sing  facilities,  John  F.  Kenr.edy  Space 
Center.  »5,240.000: 

(D)  .  ..Jifications  for  hyperbolic  checkout 
and  refurbishment  facilities.  Joh.n  P.  Ken- 
netty  Space  Center.  $6,303.0<»0: 

(E)  Modifications  for  launch  equipment 
test  fanlllies,  John  F,  Kennedv  Space  Center. 
$I.9BO.00O; 

(F)  Const rucilon  of  Orbiter  approach  and 
la:idiiig  Ifsl  facllir;es,  Flight  Research  Cen- 
ter, and  .Air  Force  Plant  =42.  Falnidale,  Cali- 
fornia. $1,380,000; 

(G(  Con.'-triiction  of  Sliutrle  Cairier  air- 
crafi  m.tt.lng  faclUtle.';.  Flight  Re.search  Cen- 
ter, and  Air  Force  Plant  z:42.  Palindale,  Cali- 
fornia. .$3,890,000; 

(H)  Modifications  for  cicw  training  fu- 
cilitie.'!.  Lyndon  U.  John.;on  Space  Center. 
$8:io.Ooo, 

1 1)  Modificaiion  of  the  \ibrat:on  and 
acou.=  'lc  test  facility.  Lyndon  B.  Jolm.-on 
Spare  Center.  $2,410,000: 

I  J)  Modifications  for  ^olid  rutkel  booster 
component  manufacturing  and  a.s.sembly  fa- 
cilities (location  to  be  designated  t. 
$3.0(JO.(100. 

(4(  Modification  of  40-by-80  foot  subsonic 
wind  tunnel,  Ames  Research  Center.  $12.- 
500.000; 

(5)  Construction  of  Transonic  Re.search 
Tiuin(^l.  Langley  Research  Center.  $27- 
500,000: 

(fi»  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
fHcillties  at  various  location.";,  not  In  excess 
of  $500,000  per  project,  $16,000,000; 

(7)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  in  e.\cess  of  $250,000  per  proj- 
ec;,  $5,000,000; 

(8)  Facility  plnnnlng  and  design  not 
oiher-Alse  provided  for,  $13,775,000. 

(CI  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
men'.'  $770,000,000,  and  such  additional  or 
supplemental  amount.3  &k  may  be  nece.s.sary 
for  increapes  in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Eubsertion  lig),  appropriations  for  ■Re- 
search and  development'  may  be  used  i  1 )  for 
ar-y  items  of  a  capital  miture  (other  than 
acquisition  of  land)  which  mav  be  required 
at  locations  other  than  inrtallations  of  the 
Administration  for  the  performar.ce  of  re- 
searcli  and  developmont  contracts,  and  (2) 
for  grants  to  nonprofit  itistitutlons  of  higher 
education,  or  to  nonprofit  organizations 
whose  primary  purpose  is  tlie  conduct  of 
scientific  research,  for  purcha.':e  or  construc- 
tion of  additional  research  facilitie?;  and 
title  to  such  facilities  shall  he  ^■ested  In  the 
Uni'ed  States  unless  the  -Administrator  de- 
termines that  'he  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  will  best  be 
served  by  vesting  title  In  any  such  grantee 
iu.stuution  or  organization.  Each  such  grant 
."=hall  be  made  under  sucli  condiiions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  re- 
quired to  insure  that  the  United  States  will 
receive  tlierefrom  benefit  adequate  to  Jvistlfy 
tlte  making  of  tha'  gran^  None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  Research  and  develop- 
ment" pursuant  to  this  Act  mav  be  i:sed  in 
accordance  with  this  sub.section  for  "he 
construction  of  any  major  facility,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which,  including  collateral 
eciuipment,  e.-iceeds  .$250.0(J0,  unless  tlie  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  has  notified  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Science   and  Technology   of   the 


House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of 
the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  facility. 

(C)  When  .so  specitied  In  an  appropriadon 
Act.  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  lor  "Re- 
search and  developirient"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  witli- 
oiit  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2|  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  Kup- 
port  .services  coiur.itts  may  be  e;itired  into 
under  the  "Re.'earch  and  pro^'ram  manage- 
ment '  apprf.priation  for  periods  no*  in  excess 
of  twelve  months  be>.-ianing  at  anv  time 
during  the  fiscal  year 

(f)  -Vpijropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
.section 1(C)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceca 
$35,000.  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authorl'y  of  ihe  Admini-trator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting   otlicers  of   the   Government. 

(g)  Of  ihe  funds  appropriated  pursuain 
tn  subsections  lia)  and  Ito.  not  m  excess  ol 
$25,000  for  each  project,  including  collateral 
equipment,  may  be  used  for  construction  cf 
new  lacilities  and  additlor.s  to  ?xisiin-  faciil- 
ties,  and  not  in  excess  of  $50,000  for  each 
project,  including  collateral  equipment,  mav 
be  used  n^r  rehabilitation  or  modification  oi 
facilities;  Pruiidtd.  That  of  tlie  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  Ka).  not 
in  excess  of  $:?50.U0u  for  each  project,  includ- 
ing collateral  eciuipment.  may  be  used  for 
any  of  the  foregoing  or  i:nforeseen  program- 
matic needs. 

arc.  2  Authorization  Is  hereby  grantP',1 
wherebv  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (i|  ihrouyh  iTi.  inclusive,  ot 
siibsectiun   lib)  — 

(1)  in  the  discretion  of  the  .Vdministrator 
or  his  designee,  may  be  varied  upward  lij 
per  centum,  or 

1 2)  following  a  report  by  the  .Adminisira- 
tor  or  his  designee  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  Hcuse  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nan  ileal  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate 
on  the  circumstances  of  such  acnon.  mav 
be  varied  upward  ;;5  per  centum, 
to  meet  unusual  cost  varlaiions,  'out  the  total 
cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such  para- 
graphs shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  tlie 
amounts  specified  in  such  paragraphs, 

Src.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  Ka)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion, and.  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  sub.section  1(b)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  installations 
at  any  location  (including  locations  specified 
m  subsection  lib)),  or  (1)  the  Adminlstra- 
t'^r  determines  such  action  to  be  necessary 
because  of  changes  in  the  national  program 
of  aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new 
sjientific  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  ac- 
tion until  the  enactment  of  the  next  Au- 
tliorization  Act  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical 
and  space  activities.  The  funds  so  m.ade  avail- 
able may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct. 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  eqtiipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or 
expended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Installations  unless 
(A)  a  period  of  thirty  day.s  has  passed  after 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hottse  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  CLinnnttee  on  Aercmautical  and 
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.Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  wrillcii  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement 
concerning  ( 1 )  the  nature  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modification.  (2)  the 
cost  thereof  including  the  cost  of  any  real 
estate  action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3) 
the  reason  why  such  construction,  expansion, 
or  modification  Is  necessary  In  the  national 
interest,  or  (B)  each  such  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  transmitted 
M  the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

Sfc.  4,  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  no  amount  appropriated  pur.suant  to 
till;  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
niade  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  or  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amotint  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1  (a)  and 
1(c),  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thuiy  day.s  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement 
of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  sup- 
port of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each 
such  committee  before  the  explratioir  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee ha.;  no  objeciioii  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sic.  5,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  hiterest,  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geogi-aphical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
.ii:d  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
mc;ins  of  di.stributing  its  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Si;i'.  6.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
.\dininl.si ration  is  authorized,  when  so  pro- 
'.  idcd  In  an  aiiproprlation  Act,  to  enter  Into 
.1  contract  for  tracking  and  data  relay  satel- 
lite services.  Such  services  shall  be  furnished 
•0  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  applicable 
authorization  and  appropriation  Acts.  The 
Government  shall  Incur  no  costs  under  such 
contract  prior  to  the  furnishing  of  such  serv- 
ices except  that  the  contract  niay  provide  for 
the  payment  for  contingent  liability  of  the 
Government  which  may  accrue  in  the  event 
the  Government  .should  decide  for  Its  con- 
venience to  terminate  the  contract  before  the 
end  of  the  period  of  the  contract.  Facilities 
which  may  be  required  in  the  performance  of 
the  coiuract  may  be  constructed  on  Gov- 
ernment-owned lands  if  there  is  Included  In 
the  contract  a  provision  under  which  the 
Government  may  acquire  title  to  the  facili- 
ties, under  terms  and  conditions  agreed 
upon  in  the  contract,  tipon  termination  of 
the  contract.  Tlie  contract  shall  include  a 
provi^^ou  under  which  the  Government  may 
acquire  title,  upon  termhiation  of  the  con- 
tract, to  facilities,  equipment,  and  space- 
craft which  have  been  acquired  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  tmder  terms  and 
conditions  agreed  upon  in  the  contract.  The 
-Vdminlstrator  shall  in  January  of  each  year 
'  cport  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  the  projected  aggrpgate 
'•ontingent  liability  of  the  Governmfnt  un- 
der termination   provl  imis  of  aii>-  contract 


authorized  ui  this  oection  Uirough  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  authority  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to  en- 
ter Into  and  to  maintain  the  contract  au- 
thorized hereunder  siiall  remain  in  efifect  aa 
long  as  provision  therefor  Is  Included  in  Acts 
authorizing  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  7.  In  addition  to  the  amotint  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  section  1  of 
this  Act,  there  Is'hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  to  be  available  no  ear- 
lier than  July  1,  1976: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  programs  .specified  in  the  following  par- 
agraphs, $700,600,000,  of  which  no  more  shall 
be  available  for  any  such  program  than  the 
amount  stipulated  (for  that  prouram)  in 
the  api)llcable  paragraph : 

(1)  Space  Shuttle,  $321,000,000: 

(2)  Space  flight  operations.  $55.100. out); 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  $500,000: 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $46,600,000: 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration  $73- 
300,000; 

(6)  Launch  vehicle  procuremeni .  $40,400,- 
000; 

(7)  Space  applications?,  $54,700,000: 

(8)  Aeronautical  research  nnd  lee luu-loi.v, 
$46,800,000; 

(9)  Space  and  nuclear  researdi  and  tech- 
nology, $22,300,000; 

(10)  Energy  technology  applications,  si.. 
500,000; 

(11)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  $(.6.- 
400.000: 

(12)  Technology  utilization.  $2,000,000. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  action  taken  with  respect  to  the 
other  programs  specified  in  this  sub.section, 
the  entire  amount  stipulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "Aeronautical  research  and  technol- 
ogy" in  paragraph  (8)  shall  .n  any  eve:i;  be 
available  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,'  in- 
cluding land  acquLsition.  as  follows: 

(1)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  fa- 
cilities at  various  locations,  not  in  excess  of 
$500,000  per  project.  $4,000,000. 

(2)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  faculties  at  various 
locations,  not  in  excess  of  $250000  per  proj- 
ect, $1,250,000; 

(3)  Faculty  planning  and  design  Uii  othir- 
V.  ise  provided  for.  $2,800,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  maiiacje- 
ment."  $213,800,000,  and  such  additional  or 
supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  neces.  ary 
for  increases  In  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 
All  of  the  limitations  and  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  which  are  applicable  to  amounus 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsections  (at, 
tb),  and  (c)  of  section  1  of  this  Act  .shall 
apply  in  the  same  manner  to  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  sub-^ections  (ai.  ibt. 
and  (c) .  respectively,  of  this  section. 

St:c.  8.  Notwithstanding  section  552  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
lo  be  neces.sary  to  permit  the  relea:;e  witii 
restrictions  for  a  lunited  period  of  time  or 
to  prohibit  disclosure  of  piiy  tecltnical  in- 
formation obtained  or  developed  by  the 
A(?mini.stration  In  its  conduct  of  research 
nnd  development  activities,  if  .such  tech- 
nical information — 

(ill  contains  ideas,  con;  ept'-^.  or  designs 
wiiich  have  been  submitted  in  confidence  to 
the  Administration  by  any  person,  firni.  or 
i.istiiution;  or 

(b)  results  from  a  [:ro?.r.im  ci  tli.^  Adniin- 
i-t ration  and  tlie  Administrator  determine;- 
that  di.''.clusure  or  unrestricted  relea:  e  of  such 
tnfcrm.ation  to  foreign  competitors  of  the 
l"ni<rd  Sta'Ci  mny  bs  detrinu'i^'p.l  to  the 
;  le'.-'TV'Kon  of  the  role  of  the  United  States 
:is  a  !<'-.dcr  in  a<'ronau' ic,T'.  antl  .space  s.'icnci' 


and  tciiiiolocy  and  in  the  applicr.tion 
tliereof. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  co:i.-tr  led 
to  authorize  the  withholding  of  Inforniatlon 
from  duly  authorized  committees  of  Co:t- 
gre.ss.  or  to  rePtrlct  or  modify  any  authority 
presently  existing  In  any  other  agency  or 
department  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
St.ates  to  exchange  information  or  otiie'  .v  .-<- 
to  authorize  or  license  Uic  export  of 
information. 

Sfc.  9.  Tliis  .Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "N.i- 
lional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adnifnl'T,.- 
tion  Authorization  Act.  1976". 

Mr.  TEAGUE  (during  the  leadir.g'. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro:n 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

AMLNEMENT     OTtRED     BY      lis,     AB,:t:C 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offe;  a:: 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s ; 

.\mendment  offered  by  Ms  Abzi  i.  Pa;;e  13 
line  13.  strike  section  8. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoma;! 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug>  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  .^upi^ort  of  her  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Xlv: 
;.:initlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  pentlein..n 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
which  has  basic  responsibility  for  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  think  \\e 
have  a  section  in  this  bill  that  i;-  in  con- 
llict  at  least  with  their  thinking  and  tliey 
have  promised  a  hearing  on  tiie  matte; 
and  to  gi\e  this  committee  consideration 
and  with  that  this  side  will  accept  tin 
amendment. 

Ms,  ABZUG.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  Go\ - 
einment  Operations  Committee,  whitii 
has  oversight  over  tlie  Freedom  of  Info;  - 
mation  Act.  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  i^ 
presently  adequate  protection  under  tn.e 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  tlie 
questions  raised  here,  particularly  the 
exemption  provisions,  sections  ,552  ib  ■  •  1 1 
and  552(b>i4i.  which  protect  the  na- 
tional security  and  trade  secrets  re  ;'ec- 
tively. 

I;i  tile  cctuvc  of  our  ui..cusS!oii  with  tlif 
committee  handling  the  bill  on  the  fioo; 
some  issues  were  raised  as  to  the  apiili- 
cnt; on  of  the  Freedoin  of  Information  P.'.-x 
in  jKaticulai'  insttnicrs.  We  agreed  in  our 
discussion  that  we  would  be  very  hapj^y 
in  the  oversight  committee  which  I  chair, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  In- 
formation and  Individual  Right,-,  to  hoJd 
hcarhi.G-s  on  the  particular  questions 
rallied  that  concerned  the  Members  v  !i  i 
urged  tl-.e  inclusion  of  .section  8  in  ti^r 
bill. 

I  V  ould  thcreff  re  urge  tliat  secticn  8 
ol  this  bill  be  stricken. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  :-oni  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFOKD.  Mr.  Cliairman.  it  is 
my  i;nde::  umdiiig  f:'om  the  chairman  of 
the  Govcniment  Operatioi.s  Ccmmiltf.- 
thr.t  this  would  be  heard  by  ih,e  leti.shi- 
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live  subcommittee.  Was  that  different 
!rom  the  gentlewoman's  understanding? 
Ms  ABZUG.  Yes.  the  legislative  com- 
ii::tlee  of  tlie  Government  Operations 
C  ufmureo  IS  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
tii.ment  Infcrmation  and  Individiuil 
fJiuiits  which  has  both  the  legislative 
iMid  oversight  authority  over  tlic  Frec- 
i'."\n  of  Information  Act. 

Mr.   MILFORD    I    tlun.k    tlio   f,enH-- 
"  oman. 

Ms.  ABZUG  I  'Aould  like  to  Ir.i  thcr  c:-- 
I>iuin  to  my  colleague^  tliat  if  each 
agency  of  the  Go\err.mep.t  is  permitted 
to  suggest  tlieir  own  particular  exemi'- 
tions  to  the  Frccdoin  of  Inform. ition  Act. 
the  act  itself  will  become  a  siiambl 
iilled  with  loopholes  and  exceptions  m 
top  of  exemptions.  The  proper  meims  for 
correction  of  pos.^ible  difficulties  is  heai- 
iui.'  and  consideration  by  the  le;:i.4aU\e 
coinmittt'e  lespon.'-ible  for  the  act 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  tliank  the  -^cntlo- 
V.  oman.  I  could  care  lc.--s  what  the  varioiis 
aufiu-ies  recaiest  or  suKuest.  that  is  not 
tiie  i.ssue.  The  i.ssue  ccnered  by  section  8 
involves  the  leiikaje  of  tochnolof;y  to 
lorfiun  Kovernmfiits  and  the  jnotection 
1-1  confidential  infoiinatiou  liiat  indus- 
tries share  with  N.\SA. 

I  will  agree  to  the  amendment  with  tli»» 
understanding  that  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
on  this  problem. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  uentle- 
woman  from  New  York   'Ms.  Abzuc. >. 
The  amendment  was  ai;reed  to. 
Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4700.  the  autiioriiiation  bill  for 
NASA  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  tran- 
sition quarter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  tlie  past  decade 
NASA  has  set  the  pace  in  aerospace  tecli- 
no'ogy.  Its  programs  have  been  the  driv- 
v.vJ,  force  behind  many  technical  break- 
throughs. Tltese  achievements  have  had 
more  perva-sive  benefits  for  our  country 
than  just  the  accomplishments  of  the 
immediate  space-mi.ssion  application  for 
which  they  originally  were  developed. 
The  technology  advances  spearlieaded  by 
the  .space  program  have  proliferated 
tiiroughout  our  economy  and  filtered 
down  to  tlie  advantage  of  the  average 
citizen. 

For  the  past  several  years  it  has  been 
fashionable  for  some  to  preach  a  gospel 
of  gloom  and  doom  witii  respect  to  the 
role  of  technology  in  the  world.  The 
tlieme  is  that  technology  is  the  source 
of  our  i)roblems  rather  than  a  likely 
source  of  their  solution.  Such  a  position 
is  totally  erroneous.  Unfortunately  it  has 
eroded  some  public  confidence  in  and 
support  for  technology  programs.  Our 
advanced  technology  has  been  assimi- 
lated by  American  private  enterprise  with 
resulting  high  productivity  and  superior 
products.  This  is  responsible  for  the  fa- 
vored position  for  American  products  in 
the  world  market.  If  the  pace  of  our 
technology  slackens  then  the  eventual 
negative  Impact  on  our  industrial  pro- 
ductivity will  aggravate  our  deterior- 
ating position  in  world  trade. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  posi- 
tive  effects  of  teclniology  achievements 


in  our  overall  economy  than  a  scrutiny 
of  NASA's  technology.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Midwestern  Research  Institute  has 
dramatically  highlighted  the  sweeping 
benefits  which  new  teclinology  brings.  It 
v.as  determined  that  for  each  R.  &  D. 
dollar  spent  that  more  than  $7  of  tech- 
nologically induced  economic  gains  are 
generated  over  an  18-year  period  follow- 
ing the  expenditure.  T'Jie  S-o  billion 
spent  on  civilian  space  R.  &  D  from 
li^fiii-fiO  has  reiurned  S52  billion  as  ol 
l!)7o;  it  will  continue  to  generate  a  re- 
turn to  at  least  1987.  at  which  time  the 
tatal  return  will  be  S181  billion.  Thus. 
R.  &  D.  expenditures  aie  a  good  national 
iiuestment.  A  vigorous  R.  &  D.  effort  is 
an  essential  catal.vst  for  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Looking  at  current  NASA  pio.m-ams, 
tlie  most  ambitious  and  challenging  is 
the  Space  Siiuttle  development.  The 
Spare  Shuttle  will  replace  virtually  all 
01  our  expendable  launch  vcliicles.  It 
aims  to  make  spueflight  le-s  costly  and 
more  routine  by  designing  a  reusable 
space  vehicle  system.  TJie  Space  Shuttle 
nill  be  able  to  ferry  men  and  equipment 
into  sj)ace.  For  example,  s.  tcllites  will  be 
carried  into  space  by  the  Shuttle  and 
then  placed  in  orbit.  The  Shuttle  will 
al.-o  have  the  capability  of  retrieving 
malfunctioning  'atelliies  for  repair  and 
niaintenance. 

The  Space  Shuttle  consists  of  an  orbiter 
mouiued  wuh  two  .solid  rocket  boosters 
and  a  large  propellant  tank.  Everything 
is  reusable  except  the  propellant  tank. 
Tlie  shuttle  orbiter  has  a  payload  vol- 
ume of  370  cubic  yards  and  cargo  capac- 
ity of  65.000  pounds.  Tliis  high  weight 
ai.(i  volume  factor  will  allow  the  u.se  of 
le.^.s  ( omplex  and  co.sily  equipment.  Here- 
tofore, the  stringent  weight  and  size  con- 
straints on  payloads  have  necessitated 
expensive  and  comiilex  equipment  pack- 
aues.  With  tliis  constraint  relaxed,  less 
expensive  and  more  reliable  hardware 
cai;  be  Used.  The  Space  Shuttle  will  have 
a  tlight  crew  of  three:  commander,  pilot, 
and  mission  specialist.  In  normal  situa- 
tions it  can  carry  seven  persons  in  space 
for  up  to  7  days. 

A  review  of  Spac?  Shuttle  economics 
reveals  that  it  will  be  extremely  cost  ef- 
fective. In  many  cases  savings  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  program  costs  should  be  real- 
ized. Comparing  cost  projections  for  a 
45  program  package  shows  that  with  ex- 
jien.lable  launch  .systems  the  total  co.st 
is  .$16  1  billion  while  with  the  shuttle  the 
co.st  is  $10.1  billion.  Tl^e  current  cost  of 
a  Atlas-Centaur  launch  is  $16.5  million 
for  a  14  000-ix)und  payload:  a  Titan  HI 
launch  is  S35  million  for  a  30,000-pound 
payload.  Shuttle  flights  will  cost  about 
$10  million  for  a  65,000-pound  payload. 
Thi.s  improvement  can  be  highlighted  by 
focusing  on  one  program:  the  orbital 
astronomical  observatory-B.  Using  a 
conventional  launch  the  total  cost  for 
OAO-B  is  $212  million  versus  $105  mil- 
lion for  a  version  launched  by  shuttle. 
The  total  savings  comes  from  the  reduced 
launch  cost  and  reduced  satellite  hard- 
ware costs. 

Another  moiiey  saving  feature  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  is  its  ability  to  repair  satel- 
lites. Many  NASA  satellites  cost  between 
S!0  and  SIOO  million  each  One  malfunc- 


tioning part  can  ruin  an  entire  mission: 
with  shuttle  the  problem  could  be  solved 
and  the  mission  saved. 

Besides  reducing  the  costs  of  currrent 
programs,  the  Space  Shuttle  will  make 
possible  programs  which  would  not  be 
possible  otherwise.  The  European  .space- 
lab  will  be  carried  into  orbit  by  rhut- 
tle.  It  would  be  prohibiti\ely  expen- 
sive to  launcli  and  assemble  by  conven- 
tional means.  Also  our  experience  with 
Skylab  has  shown  that  spacs  has  special 
effects  on  crystal  grov.th  and  biological 
processes.  With  easier  access  to  space  we 
can  begin  to  capitalize  on  these  advan- 
tages in  a  comprehensive  way.  Our  past 
sjwce  achievements  have  whet  our  aj)- 
pctites  for  what  can  be  done  in  space; 
the  Space  Shuttle  will  let  us  realize  our 
great  expectations. 

While  the  Space  Shuttle  will  not  be 
operational  until  1980.  its  promam  is  ai- 
re,uiy  returning  benefits  to  our  economy. 
Today  almost  31.000  contractor  em- 
l->loyees  in  47  States  are  at  work  on  the 
Space  Shuttle  development.  The  number 
will  soon  reach  34.000  and  within  2  years 
ii   will  be  50.000. 

While  the  long-range  programs  under- 
\\a.\  at  NA.SA  are  exciting,  there  are  no 
less  valuable  projects  currently  in  opera- 
tion. Just  a  few  days  ago  the  best  im- 
agery ever  of  the  planet  Mercury  was 
obtained.  Scientists  will  be  busy  studying 
this  data  to  determine  new  facts  regard- 
ins  origins  of  Mercury  and  perhaps  addi- 
tional information  on  the  formation  of 
our  own  planet.  Later  this  year  the 
'Viking  Mars  mission  will  be  launched. 
'Viking  aims  to  send  a  spacecraft  to  Mars 
for  a  .soft  landing.  The  landing  craft  will 
contain  equipment  to  sample  critical 
environmental  factors  such  as  water 
vapor  and  chemical  composition.  This 
data  will  not  only  serve  to  resolve  llie 
questions  wliich  men  have  asked  of  Mars 
for  centuries,  but  also  help  resolve  un- 
answered questions  about  the  Earth's 
evolution.  The  soft  landing  is  scheduled 
for  early  July  1976.  This  will  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  our  Bicentennial. 

The  Apollo-Soyuz  test  project  has  the 
dual  objective  of  scientific  research  as 
well  as  demonstrating  the  capabilitf  for 
international  cooperation  in  joint-space 
missions.  This  United  States-Soviet 
venture  will  underscore  the  many  oppor- 
tunities which  exist  for  cooperative  proj- 
ects in  space.  Each  nation  has  built  its 
own  spacecraft  after  joint  di.scu.ssions 
and  agreement  on  all  significant 
features. 

NASA  can  also  play  a  valuable  role  in 
helping  solve  the  energy  crisis.  NASA  is 
comfortable  in  dealing  with  advanced 
technology.  It  can  focus  on  small  tech- 
nical points,  but  not  lose  sight  of  the 
overall  objective.  NASA  can  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  by  demonstrating  the 
technical  viabihty  of  promising  but  un- 
proven  concepts.  For  example,  the  possi- 
bility of  harnessing  the  thermal  energy 
trapped  in  the  oceans  was  known  long 
ago.  but  no  incentive  existed  to  pursue 
this  innovative  energy  source.  Although 
small  ocean  thermal  gradient  conversion 
imits  have  been  operated,  no  large  scale 
plants  have  ever  been  built.  The  remain- 
ing work  consists  largely  of  system  en- 
gineering and  design;  no  further  research 
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is  retiuired.  NASA  is  expert  on  system 
ilcsign  and  integration  and  could  assist 
111  bringing  this  new  form  of  solar  energy 
10  the  point  of  practical  application. 

Mr.  Chairman,  technology  is  one  of 
the  key  pacing  factors  in  sustaining  our 
ei  onomy  and  our  standard  of  living.  And 
N.^SA  aerospace  technology  is  the  tech- 
nulopy  wliich  leads  all  others.  NASA  pro- 
t^rams  have  been  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
new  advances  for  a  decade.  In  all  in- 
stances. NASA  programs  have  a  dual 
ctfect:  first,  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  mission  at  hand,  and  second. 
the  upgrading  of  American  talent  and 
productivity.  While  we  often  focus  our 
attention  on  the  first  effect,  the  second 
effect  is  one  whose  residual  benefits  are 
substantial. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
role  which  NASA  plays  In  maintaining 
our  technical  superiority  in  the  world. 
Tlie  money  we  spend  on  NASA  programs 
IS  an  investment.  It  is  an  investment 
which  sparks  our  economy  and  will  be  re- 
turning dividends  even  a  decade  hence. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
for  continued  progress  and  constructive 
growth. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
uentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  FREY.  I  ,\icld  to  I  he  e.eiii!.  man 
liiim  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise 
in  sui<pcit  of  H.R.  4700.  and  would  like 
to  add  a  few  remarks  to  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mii.ford' 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  A\ia- 
tion  and  Transportation  R.  t  D. 

For  many  years,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technolog>'  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  more  extensive  work  by 
NASA  in  pro\iding  the  technology  which 
could  be  used  to  reduce  aircraft  noise.  We 
liave  urued  a  higher  priority  for  noise 
abatement  and  have  held  extensive  over- 
■sight  hearings  in  past  years — including 
two  i-eviews  in  the  past  16  months.  This 
past  December  we  issued  a  report  strong- 
ly urging  rapid  action  by  the  FAA  to 
require  modifications  of  aircraft  and  op- 
erating procedures  which  should  result 
m  significant  reductions  in  noise. 

NASA  research  and  technology  over 
a  number  of  years  led  to  these  modifica- 
tions being  made  possible.  First,  sound 
absorbing  materials  have  been  developed 
and  tested  on  aircraft.  Second,  operating 
procedures  have  been  tested  which  show 
that  noise  on  landing  can  be  reduced — 
using  a  two-segment  appi-oach.  Third,  a 
major  engine  modification  has  been 
tested  and  proven  possible  for  incorpora- 
tion in  future  new  production  aircraft. 

The  NASA  aircraft  noi.sc  program  has 
involved:  First,  a  major  in-house  acous- 
tic research  effort,  second,  a  strong  uni- 
versity basic  research  program,  and 
third,  an  industry  based  contract  re- 
search program. 

Much  emphasis  was  initially  placed  on 
.iet  noise  reduction,  but  the  most  signifi- 
<  ant  early  demonstration  of  technology 
to  reduce  aircraft  noise  was  for  fan  noise 
-uppression — fans  are  the  primary  noise 
source  on  landing.  Flight  demonstrations 
of  fan  noise  reduction  by  acoustically 
treated  nacelles  were  conducted  on  Boe- 
ing  707   and   McDonnell  Dout-las  DC-8 


aircraft  In  1968-69  at  the  Langley  Re- 
search Center.  Wide  body  aircraft  now 
in  the  fleet,  which  include  the  Douglas 
DC-10,  Boeing  747,  and  Lockheed  L-1011. 
all  employ  fan  noise  suppression  tech- 
nology whose  first  major  demonstration 
was  in  the  NASA  sponsored  program. 

Beginning  in  1969  and  continuing 
through  1973,  the  technology  available 
for  reducing  fan  noise  through  mechan- 
ical design  changes  as  well  as  through 
engine  nacelle  treatment  was  further 
demonstrated  in  the  NASA  quiet  engine 
program.  This  program  provided  the  first 
opportunity  for  evaluation  of  engine  per- 
formance and  operating  cost  penalty 
trade-offs  associated  with  given  incre- 
ments of  noise  reduction.  The  design  of 
advanced  engines  now  underway  in  in- 
dustry, such  as  the  General  Electric 
SNECMA/CFM-56  and  the  Pratt  and 
Whitney  JT-IOD  engines  have  benefited 
from  this  noi.se  reduction  technology. 

From  1972  to  1975  NASA  supported 
the  development  of  technolog>  for  pos- 
sible retrofit  noise  reduction  options  for 
the  so-called  narrow-body  fleet  of  com- 
mercial aircraft.  Their  ma.ior  effort  was 
the  NASA  refan  modification  of  the  JT- 
8D  engines.  This  program  succes.^fully 
demonstrated  the  potential  for  fleet  noi.se 
reduction  by  this  means,  and  has  pro- 
vided industry  and  the  P'AA  with  data 
necessary  for  evaluation  of  this  option 
and  for  rule  making.    . 

NASA's  quiet,  clean  short  haul  expeii- 
mental  enfine  program  v.as  begun  2 
.vears  ago  to  achie\e  noise  le\els  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  those  demonstrated  in 
the  first  quiet  engine.  A  number  of  spe- 
cial noise  reduction  design  features  liith- 
erto  not  incorporated  in  existing  engines 
will  be  evaluated  in  this  protaam. 

Major  reductions  in  aircraft  noise  be- 
yond those  now  available  for  applica- 
tion— if  rules  are  issued  by  the  FAA — 
through  recent  technology  ac)aie\ements 
will  become  increasingly  difficult  and 
costly.  Quieting  must  now  be  achieved 
for  several  noise  sources  which  were 
previously  obscured.  NASA's  research 
program  is  focusing  on  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  these  troublesome  sources,  w  hich 
include  the  combustion  or  "engine  core" 
noise,  and  the  basic  aerodynamic  noise 
which  the  aircraft  generates  simply  by 
its  motion  through  the  air.  Aerodynamic 
noise  is  most  pronounced  during  air- 
craft landing  approach,  when  the  land- 
ing gear  and  flaps  are  extended  into  the 
airstream,  and  wheri  engine  power  is  re- 
duced. Further  reductions  in  jet  noi^.e 
"rumble"  are  still  needed  during  take- 
off, and  economically  practical  ways  for 
these  further  reductions  are  also  the 
.subject  of  NASA's  ongoing   program. 

It  is  clear  that  much  hna«ination.  in- 
novation and  hard  work  will  be  required 
to  realize  this  potential.  To  achieve  nec- 
essary reductions  in  aii craft  noi.se.  I 
urge  you  to  support  the  NASA  budi-et 
authorization  request. 

Mr.  MlL,FORD.  Mr.  Cnaiiman.  I  inii\e 
to  strike  the  requisite  nuuiber  ol  words 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subconi.nittee  on 
A\iation  and  Transport ation  Research 
and  EevelOjJinent  he'd  cxtensiM'  hcarin".s 
here  in  Was'ninaioi!.  DC.  atid  at  NAS.A 
fic-ki  centeis  on  the  aeriir.ai.i!ic;-.!  R.  ^-  D. 
part  of  the-  NASA  ft.  cal  youi  IPVC  bu-l'  et 
reijU'..  i. 


Atiditionaliy.  tlie  subcommittee  re- 
viewed NASA's  request  for  a  3-month 
transition  period  from  July  1.  1P76. 
through  September  30.  1976. 

In  addition  to  the  authorization  iic.i:  - 
ings.  the  committee  conducted  six  maior 
oversight  investigations  in  the  field  of 
aeronautical  research  and  developmrnt 
during  the  past  18  months.  These  ovcj- 
sighl  investigations  have  been  of  great 
value  in  assistin,'-'  the  subcominiitee  to 
evaluate  the  managcmerit  and  technical 
content  of  NASA's  aeronautical  research 
and  de\elopinpnt  program. 

i-.:i-. 'i;  1  •  N-  1     I 'f     .M  !!'..N.\'-'rKAi     F.;;sI.^R    n 

A.ND     bl.VFI.OP.%;f-.M' 

llie  reorganization  of  the  House 
adopted  last  October  clearly  expressed 
congressional  intent  that  all  civil  avia- 
tion R.  &  D.  should  receive  greater  \:s- 
ibility.  attention,  and  emphasis.  As  one 
mean.i  of  carrying  out  this  intent  and  to 
focus  more  sharply  on  aviation  ob.ec- 
tives,  programs,  and  problems,  jurisdic- 
tion for  civil  aviation  R.  k  D.  was  con- 
ceiuiaied  in  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Teclinology.  and  specifically  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  and  Trans- 
i,ortation  Rtsearcli  and  Development. 

Among  our  objectives  will  be  to  see 
that: 

First.  The  iiuent  ni  the  Houvf  i- 
carried  out. 

Second.  NASA's  acn-nauticul  R.  i.  D 
in-ograni  will  be  demoted  to  advanced  re- 
search and  technulDty  beyond  ihe  •-' 'i])r 
of  aerosi)ace  industrial  R.  &  D 

Third.  N.'^S.'v's  aeronautical  R.  i^  D 
will  benefit  all  of  tlie  U.S.  areospace  anc. 
air  transportation  industries — and  n.ii 
any   single  firm  or  t;roup  of  firms 

Fourth.  The  results  of  NASA  ar-io- 
nautical  R  &  D.  will  flow  first  and  fore- 
most to  US.  industry  before  they  arc 
available  internationally.  Maintaining 
our  teclmological  lead  in  the  interna- 
tional market  place  is  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  a  primary  U.S.  objectne 

Fifth.  Tho.se  US  agencies  concerneci 
with  civil  aviation  P..  &  D.  will  cooperate 
effectively  in  meeting  overall  U.S.  ob.iec- 
tives  for  maintahhng  an  effective  i.:v:l 
air  transportation  sy.stem — including  tlie 
air  terminal,  the  air  trailic  control  .s\-- 
lem.  and  tlie  airplane. 

Safe,  rapid,  economical  travel  b\  air 
has  become  a  part  of  our  national  life 
As  air  transportation  has  grown  so  have 
related  problems:  Environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  technological.  All  of  tiie  ni- 
dustrialized  nations  and  many  emerging 
nations  have  as  a  matter  of  national 
ix>licy  allocated  governmental  resources 
to  the  development  of  various  .segmc-a - 
of  the  aviation  manufacturing  industr\ 

These  national  policies  stem  fiOm  a 
determination  to  obtain  a  largei-  share 
of  the  world  market.  Based  on  an  effec- 
tive partnership  of  private  industry  and 
the  Government,  the  United  State.^  lias 
been  able  to  dominate  the  world  aviation 
market:  indeed,  as  the  following  data 
siiow.  exports  art  su'ost-ir.tial  in  relai^jn 
t"  imports. 

Vc.ir:  E'jpvrt.- 

I!'7;?            _.  *l'.919.  408.  1:j4 

197:;              A.  124.  048.  :5-49 

!9T4                   _.  5   7'i6.  415.  (i74 


/  .'.'.pO.  ' 

*4 14.  92.5.  2'y2 
554.  498.  3fl8 
oU)    1.3!',  !G-' 


.*.l3ng  with  i-.giicuUural  products,  air- 
craft and  related  it«'ms  remain  as  one  of 
the  lew  areas  which  con'uibnte  lavoiabh 
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to  our  international  trade  balance.  There- 
tore,  in  view  of  tlie  importance  of  aero- 
nautical research  and  development  to  the 
ret-  ntion  of  U  S  leadership  in  the  inter- 
n.itional  marketplace,  to  the  health  of 
f.^o  major  indu.-tiie.s— aircraft  manufac- 
t'lrlnt,'  and  air  tran.'-rortation.  and  to  the 
l)nblic's  welfare  in  sol",  ing  severe  environ- 
mental problem.s—for  example,  noise  and 
emi.s.-sion — the  committee  is  concerned 
I'.brjut  tiie  •"no-growiii"  character  of  the 
fi-;ul  year  1976  budKtt  reauest.  NASA 
is  .strongly  ur'-,'cd  to  re.sume  and  continue 
a  motle.^t  growth  rate  in  aeronautical  re- 
."•faivii  and  development  programs  and 
iii-iliiies. 

An  miportant  con.sidcration  in  analyz- 
im-;  tlie  NASA  aeror.autical  R.  &  D.  budg- 
et i.s  the  fact  that  military  developments, 
once  heavy  contnbiitor.s  to  new  civil  aero- 
nautical technolotiy.  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber and  are  projected  to  produce  le.^^s 
civil  oriefitcri  re.'-earch  and  technology. 
Tii'iu.strv  bc'lit"  e>  that  the  time  is  coming 
u  lien  civil  re-t  arch  and  development  will 
be  a  sisiiuficiiit  factor  m  military  devel- 
opment. Tliis  ..nK)unt;.  to  a  role  reversal 
I  mm  the  1940  s  and  19,=jOs. 
N  \s.\     iiuDr.tr     RFgufsr     nm     aeronactk  .\i, 

RRSEAKI  H     4 Nil    TF(  IINOLOGY 

That  part  of  NASAs  program  under 
thf  .jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee  in- 
( hides  three  catesorics  related  to  aero- 
luiuticul  rescarih  and  technology: 

riiv,l  Reseviicii  and  program  manase- 
nicni. 

Second.  Research  .md  technology. 

Tliird.  Construction  of  facilities. 

r.!  S.'-^XRCH      A:.U     !'Roi.R\M      m.^n.^cemknt 

The  research  and  program  manage- 
incnt  funds  related  to  aeronautics  are 
r  uue.-ted  to  pro\ide  tlie  civil  service 
numiKiwer  for  in-liouse  research,  plan- 
ii'iit;,  manaseiiifnt,  and  support  of  R.  & 
D.  as  well  as  the  costs  of  operating, 
maintaining,  and  .supporting  research 
ctiiier  installatums  The  funds  related  to 
atronauUcs  are  not  identified  separately 
ill  tlie  budget  reciue.'^t  and  have  been  dis- 
cu.-.^ed  in  Mr.  Fuqia's  statement;  there- 
fore. I  will  not  go  into  program  details. 

RESF  \r.(   11    A\U     [MH.\UIOC.Y 

The  amount  reciiic.>ted  for  aeronautical 
research  and  tcclniolotiy  for  fi.scal  year 
1976  IS  SHJ  ;j.^0.noO:  S46.800.000  is  the 
amount  rcciuested  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod. The  obicctives  of  this  program  are 
to  advance  technology  to  make  possible 
sater,  more  economic,  and  environmen- 
tally acceptable  air  transportation  sys- 
tems which  arc  resixpn.sive  to  current  and 
future  national  needs:  to  maintain  a 
strong  competitive  position  of  the  United 
Slates  m  the  international  aviation  mar- 
ketplace; and  to  support  the  miltary  in 
iiuiiniaining  tlie  superiority  of  the  Na- 
tions military  aircraft.  NASA  will  main- 
tain a  strong  research  effort  in  the  areas 
ot  materials,  structure,  avionics,  propul- 
sion, aerodynamics,  and  man-vehicle  in- 
teractions to  provide  advanced  technol- 
ogy to  meet  the  future  needs  of  civil 
aviation. 

The  aeronautics  program  aKo  includes 
a  major  effort  aimed  at  reducing  aircraft 
eneriiy  consumption  and  the  undesirable 
environmental  effects  of  noise  and  pollu- 
tion. This  effort  is  directed  at  providing 
the  technology  for  quiet,  clean,  and  efB- 
cient  propulsion  systems;  the  reduction 


of  aerodynamic  drag;  the  application  of 
active  control  concepts,  and  advanced 
materials  and  structural  concepts  to  air- 
craft to  reduce  weight  and  improve  oper- 
ating efficiency;  and  an  examination  of 
new  types  of  fuel. 

Another  major  area  of  emphasis  is 
concerned  v.ith  improving  aircraft  termi- 
nal area  operations  and  safety  through 
development  of  technology  in  areas  such 
as  avionics  sy.stems,  operating  proce- 
dures, crash-worthiness  aircraft  struc- 
tures, and  firc-rosistanl  aircraft  interior 
materials. 

All  of  these  technology  efforts  are  in- 
teurated  with  various  .systems  studies 
to  provide  tlie  technical  basis  for 
future  ad%-anced  long-haul  and  short- 
haul  transportation  aircralt — which,  of 
cour.se.  is  the  ultimate  purjiose  of  NASA 
engaging  in  aeronautical  re.search  and 
development. 

The  aeronautics  re.searcii  and  technol- 
ogy program  is  divided  info  four  major 
efforts.  First,  there  is  ttie  researcli  and 
technology  base  whicli  is  di.scipline- 
oriented  and  has  tlie  overall  objective  of 
establishing  a  solid  foundation  tor  the 
evaluation  of  advanced  concepts.  The 
second  area — systems  studies — provides 
a  systematic  basis  for  decisions  on  what 
to  emphasize  in  the  research  and  tech- 
noloiiv  base  and  identifies  and  evaluates 
I)(>tcntial  applications  of  advanced  con- 
cents. The  third  area— systems  tcchnol- 
ogv  programs — contains  technical  dem- 
onstration and  luoof-of-'-oncept  ac- 
tivities whicii  liave  maHired  to  the  point 
wiiere  they  are  ready  lor  svstems  inte- 
gration and  demonstration,  or  tlie  proj- 
ect definition  i)ha.se  of  potential  future 
cxi)erimenlal  i)rograms.  Fourth,  tliere 
are  the  ex!)erimeiu.al  programs  which  in- 
volve multidisci!)linary  concept  demon- 
stration and  maior  research  vrliide  de- 
velopment. 

t<'N.,rp.t>  riwN  111-  KM  iriTirs 
The  construction  of  facilities  reciuest 
for  aeronautics  by  NAS.'K  was  84,600,000 
for  fi.scal  year  1976 — two  modification 
projects  for  research  facilities  built  in 
the  1940's.  Indeed,  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
civil  aviation  research  and  development 
facilities  were  constructed  in  the  1940's. 
Such  money  as  has  been  invested  over 
the  past  30  years  has  been  lavjely  de- 
voted to  modifications  for  upgrading  cap- 
abilities. 

But  such  exfen>ions  of  capat)ilities  can 
go  only  so  far  To  meet  the  reciuirements 
of  doing  R.  &  D.  for  future  generations 
of  aircraft — and  for  improv  int,'  current 
aircraft — we  must  lace  tiie  fact  that  the 
nation  will  have  to  build  some  new  aero- 
nautical R.  &  D.  facilities  in  order  to 
maintain  its  leadership  in  aviation.  I 
have  already  noted  the  major  contribu- 
tions to  our  trade  balance  wi'h  other  na- 
tion.s  made  by  t!;e  sale  of  aircraft  and 
part>. 

Between  7.3  and  80  percent  of  aircraft 
flying  today  in  the  non-Communist  part 
of  the  world  were  built  in  this  country. 
If  we  wish  to  retain  tliis  leadership — 
wliich  also  means  hundreds  of  thou.sands 
of  jobs — we  must  provide  the  kind  of  re- 
S'^arch  and  facilities  nece.ssary  to  main- 
lamin;;  technical  leadership. 
For  such  reasons  as  these,  the  com- 


mittee added  $44.,500,000  to  the  NASA 
request  to  undertake  two  vitally  impor- 
tant facility  projects.  Both  are  essential 
to  advance  aeronautical  technology.  Fir.st 
there  is  a  requirement  for  a  new  tran- 
.sonic  research  wind  tunnel;  and  second, 
the  existing  40-foot  by  80-foot  sub.sonic 
wind  tunnel  at  the  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter in  California  must  be  modified  exten- 
sively. 

Transonic  research  tunnel:  This  proj- 
ect provides  for  the  construction  of  a 
hiiih  Reynolds  number  transonic  tunnel 
which  will  satisfy  the  research  needs  of 
NASA,  the  military  and  industry.  The 
facility  will  provide  a  much  needed  capa- 
bility to  test  a  broad  spectrum  of  aero- 
naut ical  and  space  vehicles.  A  summary 
of  the  justification,  main  features,  cost 
and  schedule  is  as  follows: 

There  is  an  urgent  need,  established 
over  a  number  of  years,  for  a  new  ground 
based  capability  for  aerodynamic  testing 
at  transonic  speeds  under  conditions 
more  clo.sely  resembling  actual  flii^ht 
conditions  than  is  now  possible. 

This  need  is  supported  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defen.se  and  the  U.S. 
aerospace  community.  The  Europeans 
also  recoynize  the  need  and  are  working 
on  the  problem  of  how  and  where  to 
esf.'blish  .such  a  facility.  This  need  stem-; 
from  the  recognition  that  experimental 
data  obtained  from  existing  low  Reynolds 
number  transonic  wind  tunnels  often 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  on  flipht 
vehicle  performance  predictions. 

A  wind  tunnel  which  will  permit  accu- 
rate experimental  measurements  at 
transonic  speeds  approaching  flight 
Reynolds  number  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  the  continuinc  development  of  high- 
speed aircraft  technology  which  is  the 
base  for  national  leadership  in  efficient. 
encr;iy  conservative  aircraft  desir^n  and 
for  the  superiority  of  U.S.  military  flight 
vehicles.  Thus,  the  urtiency  for  the  new 
testing  capability  stems  from  national 
leadership  and  needs  which  su'-'-ests  that 
this  facility  should  be  available  at  tiie 
earliest  possible  time. 

The  initial  amount  required  for  fiscal 
year  1976  is  SHO  500.000— with  between 
S:J7..500.000  and  .S42  500.000  required  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  making  a  total  estimate 
of  between  S68  and  $73  million.  By  fur- 
ther scaling  down.  NASA  hopes  to  .set  a 
final  target  cost  of  about  $50  million.  If 
started  this  fiscal  year,  the  facility  would 
become  operational  in  late  1979.  Of  the 
fiscal  year  1976  amount.  .$27,500,000  is 
required  tor  construction  and  $3,000,000 
is  needed  for  facilities  planning  and 
design. 

Sub.sonic  40-by-80  foot  wind  tunnd 
modification:  This  project  provides  lor 
the  modification  of  the  Ames  Research 
Center's  40-by-80  foot  subsonic  wind 
tunnel  to  provide  an  increased  capability 
for  full  scale  testing  of  various  advanced 
types  of  aeronautical  vehicles.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  justification,  main  features, 
cost  and  schedule  is  as  follows; 

The  new  capability  would  provide  an 
increase  in  test  speed  from  200  knots  to 
300  knots  by  replacing  the  existing  wind 
tunnel  drive  motors  and  fans  with  new. 
nrjie  powerful  ones. 

Tliis  capability  v.ould  permit  the  test- 
ing of  advanced  rotorcraft  at  their 
higher  cruise  .speeds  and  full-.scale  wind 
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tumiel  testing  of  V/STOL — vertical  and 
short  takeoff  and  landing — aircraft. 

This  requirement  has  become  critical 
during  the  past  decade,  during  which 
both  civil  and  military  rotorcraft  have 
advanced  significantly  in  speed  capabil- 
ity :  and,  subsequently,  they  can  no  longer 
be  adequately  evaluated  in  any  existing 
lest  facility.  The  limitations  of  current 
test  facilities  were  recognized  in  1967  by 
the  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Coor- 
dinating Board — AACB — when  it  initi- 
ated studies  that  have  ultimately  led  to 
this  plan  to  i-epower  the  40-  by  80-foot 
wind  tunnel. 

As  noted  above,  this  facility  is  needed 
primarily  to  study  low -speed — up  to  300 
knots — flight  characteristics  of  rotor- 
craft. In  civil  aviation,  such  studies  are 
important  in  minimizing  structural,  and 
associated  safety  problems,  in  reducing 
aircraft  noise  during  landing  and  take- 
off, and  in  improving  flight  performance 
of  airplanes  in  congested  terminal  areas; 
these  are  all  factors  that  strongly  affect 
the  impact  of  air  transportation  systems 
on  their  environmental  surroundings  and 
on  total  energy  consumption.  Military 
operations  also  impose  stringent  require- 
ments on  landing  and  takeoff  perform- 
ance and  on  satisfactory  low-speed  flight 
characteristics  for  rotorcraft  and  V/ 
STOL  aircraft.  Unquestionably,  the  pro- 
posed facility  modifications  will  enable 
development  of  significantly  improved 
aircraft  systems  in  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary sectors. 

The  economic  justification  for  this 
full-scale  wind  tunnel  test  facility  lies 
in  the  demonstrated  .,avings  that  have 
accrued  in  aircraft  development  pro- 
grams when  full-scale  wind  tunnel  tests 
were  conducted  early  in  the  development 
program  and  before  expensive  commit- 
ment to  flight  tests.  Discovering  problems 
during  the  flight-test  program  has  some- 
times had  catastrophic  consequences.  For 
example,  the  AH-56A  Cheyenne  helicop- 
ter program,  which  did  not  include  full- 
scale  wind  tunnel  tests,  was  terminated 
after  a  $400  million  investment,  against 
which  the  cost  of  this  facility  modifica- 
tion appears  reasonable  indeed.  Three 
other  rotorcraft  types— XV-1,  XH-51A, 
and  XV-5 — failed  during  wind  tunnel 
tests  and  before  flight  tests.  All  of  these 
failures  involved  the  complicated  inter- 
face between  aerodynamics,  dynamics, 
and  structures.  Therefore,  tests  of  the 
full-scale  hardware  were  the  only  way 
that  these  problems  could  have  been 
discovered. 

LANGUAGE  CHANGE 

NASA  testified  before  the  committee 
that  in  recent  years  U.S.  leadership  in 
certain  product  areas  has  been  weakened 
by  the  rapid  technical  program  of  other 
countries.  In  view  of  this  situation  it 
has  been  determined  to  be  in  the  nat- 
ural interest  to  facilitate  early  domestic 
dissemination  of  NASA  technology  to  po- 
tential U.S.  users,  while  taking  steps  to 
delay,  for  a  limited  period,  the  export  of 
.such  information. 

NASA  currently  is  using  an  early  dis- 
semination procedure  which  it  believes 
is  legally  and  soundly  based.  However, 
the  legal  issue  has  not  been  tested  in  the 
courts  and  the  new  section  8  of  the  bill 
would  provide  a  much  more  clear  statu- 
tory basis  for  NASA,  It  would  invoke  an 


exemption  category  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  which  provides  for  in- 
formation being  exempted  by  law  from 
the  act's  general  provisions. 

CONCLUSION 

The  action  to  increase  the  NASA  budg- 
et for  the  two  facilities  was  not  lightly 
taken — considering  the  magnitude  of  this 
year's  budget  deficit.  But  in  the  end  it 
was  concluded  that  the  investment  in 
these  projects  would  pay  off  enormous 
returns  in  future  years.  They  will  reduce 
risk  in  development  programs,  help  to 
insure  U.S.  leadership  in  aviation,  and 
help  in  the  development  of  safe,  efficient. 
fuel  conservative  aircraft  for  future 
years.  In  short,  we  are  investing  today 
for  the  future — and  the  returns  will  flow 
to  us  for  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  supjiort  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  authorization  bill  H.K. 
470J  and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  rne  in  voting  its  passage.  I 
have  the  privilege  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  the  nonaeronautical 
NASA  activities  and  I  caa  therefore  per- 
sonally attest  to  the  amomit  of  effort  that 
went  into  the  preparation  of  this  bill  for 
your  consideration  today.  I  would  like 
also  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Don 
FtTQUA.  of  Florida,  and  the  capable  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Larry  Winn, 
of  Kansas,  for  their  exemplary  leader- 
ship during  the  many  weeks  of  intensive 
hearings. 

This  is  a  reasonable  budget,  not  elab- 
orate in  its  moneys  for  NASA,  but  one  I 
feel  that  NASA  can  endure  under  the 
constrained  economic  conditions  we  are 
facing  today.  There  are  no  frills  nor  fat 
in  this  budget,  only  moneys  for  essential 
ongoing  programs  and  no  new  starts,  as 
mentioned  previously. 

We  can  take  pride  in  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  the  NASA  space  program, 
not  only  in  the  spectacularly  successful 
Apollo  lunar  landing  pr-ogram  of  the  last 
decade  and  subsequent  manned  space 
program  but  also  the  many  achievements 
of  the  diverse  automated  space  programs. 
In  the  last  Congress,  we  had  three  sub- 
committees overseeing  the  NASA  space 
programs.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
sponsible for  authorizing  the  NASA  un- 
manned space  programs.  In  these  years 
of  reviewing  NASA  programs  I  have  de- 
veloped a  special  appreciation  for  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  NASA 
in  the  two  areas  of  space  applications 
and  space  science.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
my  remarks  to  these  two  areas. 

Space  applications  refers  to  those  au- 
tomated satellites  systems  which  provide 
communications  services,  meteorologi- 
cal observations,  earth  resources  surveys. 
navigation,  and  air  traffic  control  data. 
These  programs  demonstrate  the  na- 
tions space  program's  value  in  terms  of 
direct  benefits  to  the  nation,  to  its  econ- 
omy, and  in  improving  the  quality  of  life 
enjoyed  by  its  citizens.  This  is  what  tlie 


Space  .^iiplicaiions  program  is  all  about, 
and  the  reason  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee have  given  it  such  strong  sup- 
port over  the  years.  Let  nie  pick  out 
some  of  the  highlights  of  this  area  for 
the  past  year  which  I  feel  you  will  find 
most  interesting. 

Weather  and  climaic;  As  we  watch  the 
evening  news  and  weather  report,  we  see 
the  satellite  map  and  hear  the  statement 
■Turning  to  our  satellite  map" — this  is 
a  direct  benefit  from  our  space  program. 
Reliable  short-  and  long-term  weather 
forecasts  can  mean  savings  of  life.  pro!3- 
erty.  and  money.  The  weather  and  cli- 
mate program  has  been  directed  toward 
Ih?  apijlication  o:  satellite  data  to  prob- 
lems in  detection,  prediction,  and  early 
warning  of  severe  storms  and  the  im- 
provcnient    of   our   capability   for   mid- 
range —  1  to  14  day.s — and  lon.o-ranL-e — 
climatic — weatlier    prediction.    The    at- 
mospheric i^ro-e.-ses  associated  with  the^e 
phenomena,  liiat  is.  .severe  storms,  daily 
weather   and   climate,   require   different 
approaches   and   diiTering  satellite   sys- 
tems to  provide  the  data  to  achieve  bet- 
ter  forecasts.    The    major   activities    in 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  period 
will    be:    First,    continued   emphasis   on 
applied  research  and  technology:  second, 
severe  storm  research:  third,  the  proto- 
type development  of  the  third  generation 
NOAA     operational     weatlier     satellite, 
TIROS-N;  and  fourth  planning  for  the 
first  international  global  atmospheric  re- 
search program  experiment  to  be  con- 
ducted in  calendar  year  1978.  A  signifi- 
cant activity  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1976 
is   the   continued   augmentation   of   the 
severe  storm  research  program  including 
the  definition  of  Stormsat.  This  .satellite 
would  observe  those  short  lived  and  vio- 
lent  meteorological  features   which  de- 
scribe   and    are    associated    with   severe 
storms,  for  example,  thunderstorms  and 
tornadoes,  and  provide  a  capability  for 
improved  warnings  to  the  population  as 
to  their  formation  and  path. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  iMr. 
Winn  I  and  I  share  a  strong  interest  in 
the  NASA  severe  storm  research.  I  am 
pleased  that  one  committee  action, 
which  we  supported,  was  to  increase  the 
funds  authorized  for  this  important 
work. 

Pollution  monitoring:  Man  must  learn 
to  achieve  progress  while  living  in  hur- 
monv  with  his  environment.  The  moni- 
toring of  the  environment  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  task.  The  pollution 
ir.onitoring  program  has  as  its  objective 
the  development  and  demoix-^tration  of 
systems  capable  of  identifying  and  meas- 
uring pollutants  in  the  air  and  water 
on  global  and  regional  scales.  This  will 
be  done  by:  First,  determining  the  pres- 
ent composition  of  the  atmosphere  for 
use  as  a  baseline  against  which  the 
long-term  trends  of  atmospheric  pollut- 
ants can  be  measured;  second,  moni- 
toring changes  in  the  composition  from 
established  norms  with  respect  to  time 
and  place:  and  third,  incorporating  the 
data  describing  atmosjiheric  constituents 
and  their  behavior  into  circulation  re- 
lated environmental  quality  models. 

Additional  significant  data  will  also 
be  obtained  by  the  second  application 
explored  mission — the  stratospheric 
aerosol    and    gas    experiment — SAGE — 
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which  will  fiy  a  sin:;le  instrument  to  di- 
rect and  map  strato.spheric  aerosols  and 
gas  concentrations.  The  information 
derived  will  complement  that  obtained 
by  the  Nimbus-G  iMogram  currently 
i.nder  development. 

Earth  resources  survey:  Tlie  effective 
utilization  of  the  world".^  natural  re- 
sources requuTs  that  their  extent  be  rur- 
veycd.  their  changes  be  monitored,  and 
that  systems  for  v.i-ely  manatins  their 
exploration  be  constructed.  In  the  earth 
resource.-;  survey  area,  two  objectives 
have  been  establi->l^.f  d;  Fii- 1.  to  develop 
the  capabilities  for  remotely  sensmg  the 
Earth's  resources  from  aircraft  m  order 
to  perform  coniprchcr.'-ivc  ciobal  survey.^, 
and  second,  to  apjily  these  to  oceanos- 
rapliy.  neology,  hydrology,  geography, 
and  cartography.  Achieving  these  objec- 
tive- will  provide  nn  information  base 
that  can  be  u-ed  in  tiic  v.orld's  resources 
management. 

Significant  activities  being  continued 
are  involved  with  th.e  applications  sv.^- 
te;ns  verifici,'  ' .»  te  ts  prof:ram~ASVT 
—and  LAN' 'SAT-C.  liie  ASVT  pro- 
gram is  desifuied  to  demonstrate  to 
tiie  user  commuialy  tliat  remotely  ob- 
tained informaliuii — from  satellites  and 
aircraft — provides  entirely  new  capabili- 
ties that  may  etticiontly  s  upplement  and 
or  complement  existing  data  gathciing 
.-ystems. 

Tiie  most  significant  demonstration 
taking  place  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  fi.-cal 
year  1976  is  the  large  area  crop  inventory 
experiment — LACIE — and  experiment 
Using  Landsat  data  to  determine  v.heat 
IJioduction  over  the  North  American 
Continent  with  ijossible  extension  to  tho 
ent..e  world.  Lamisal-C.  and  Earth  re- 
sources technology  .^utellite  just  getting 
underway,  will  provide  greater  resolution 
and  additio'ial  inf^rmaiion  as  well  as 
(or.tinuity.  It  \uil  differ  from  the  earlier 
Landsat  1  and  B  in  that:  First,  the 
resolution  of  tlie  return  beam  vidicon 
sy.stem  will  be  increased  twofold,  a 
change  fully  supjwrted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  many  other 
Government  agencies,  and  second,  the 
multispectral  scanner  will  incorporate  a 
thermal  sensing  capabihty — fifth  band — 
providing  better  discrimination  of  both 
Luid  and  water  features. 

Earth  and  ocean  physics  applications: 
Tills  program  provides  a  focus  for  the  use 
of  space  platforms  and  related  research 
erlorts  to  acquire  data  on  the  dynamic 
qualities  of  the  Earth  and  oceans.  Earth 
dynamics  research  is  centered  on  the 
.study  of  the  motions  of  the  larue  solid 
plates — tectonic  plates — which  make  up 
the  surface  of  the  Eartli.  The  motion  of 
th.ese  tectonic  plates  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  large  earthquakes.  Measurement  of 
these  motions  using  both  the  L.\GEOS 
satelhte  which  will  be  launched  in  1976 
and  accurate  ground  measurenient-s  will 
permit  a  better  understanding  of  this 
dynamic  process  and  may  lead  to  an 
earthquake  prediction  capability. 

The  Seasat-A  satellite,  now  under 
development.  Is  the  result  of  r.ew  meas- 
urement capabilities  and  compelling  user 
interests  and  requirements  for  global 
measurements  of  ocean  waves,  winds, 
currents,  sea-surface  topography  and 
air-sea  interface.  Radar  .sensors,  coupled 
with  satellite  vievsin:'.  now  for  the  first 


time  can  provide  observation  of  all  of 
the  worlds  oceans  on  all-weather,  day- 
night  basis. 

SEASAT  data  is  economically  impor- 
tant to  commercial  and  Government 
operations.  Detailed  economic  study  of 
only  a  small  segment  of  iwtential  bene- 
fits show  savings  of  about  S350  million 
annually. 

Olf  shore  oil  plutform  con.st  ruction 
and  logistics  support  is  shut  off  in  high 
seas.  Work  is  lost  when  hi'ih  seas  api^ear 
\\  expectcdly  and  even  when  hish  seas 
are  I'vcdicted  but  do  not  occur.  Ecoomic 
study  of  worldwide  offshore  oil  platform 
and  undersea  pfpelme  construction  at 
current  levels  show  better  sea  forecasts 
aided  by  SE.AS.AT  would  save  SlOO  to 
S200  million  annually. 

Cargo  ^hips  .sailing  the  North  Atlantic 
and  North  Pacific  lose  time  wlien  they 
slow  down  for  high  seas.  AL^o.  from  Tall 
to  spring  they  routinely  use  the  longer 
southern  routes  in  the  Pacific  to  avoid 
any  po.s'^ibility  of  high  .sens.  SEASAT  can 
measure  wave  heights  for  better  sea 
foiccasts,  allowing  ships  to  be  routed 
i'lto  the  low  sea  areas.  Economic  studies 
fur  containeri/'cd  and  packaged  c  trgo 
aljiie  pi'oject  a  savinrrs  of  S30  million 
per  year  from  better  routirg  of  only 
10  percent  of  world  cargo  trade. 

When  the  oil  from  Alaska's  Xortli 
Slo)  e  is  shinned  to  the  western  U.S. 
ports,  the  tankers  will  want  the  fastest 
routes.  SE.^S.AT's  observation.s  of  waves 
and  winds  in  the  North  Pacific  will 
greatly  aid  sea  and  weather  forecasts 
with  a  predicted  savings  of  S9  million 
annually. 

Improvements  in  mapping  the  extent 
and  mo'/ement  of  ice  in  the  Canadian 
Arctic  are  essential  to  the  u-^e  of  tlie 
northern  passage  for  shipping  as  well 
as  the  develoiJinent  and  exi)loitation  of 
the  va-:t  resources  of  that  area.  Studies 
show  that  the  benefits  from  SEASAT 
could  be  about  $50  million  per  year. 

Today,  shipping  hi  the  North  Atlantic 
iceberg  areas  use  an  international  ice 
I^atrol  which  relies  upon  a  computer 
position  probability  model  and  aircraft 
for  visual  berg-position  updates.  Often 
rirrraft  do  not  fly  for  a  week  due  to  bad 
weather,  therefore,  berg  positions  de- 
teriorate and  ships  have  to  sail  more 
.southerly  and  longer  routes.  An  opera- 
tional SE.^S.^T,  wit.h  radar  observations 
tlirough  clouds,  could  provide  12-hour, 
herj-position  updates,  which  would  save 
.s7  million  annually  for  Grand  Bonks 
shij-'ping  alone. 

Numerous  other  benefit  area«  look 
promising.  Currently.  N.ASA  and  SE.\- 
SAT  users  are  studying  oil  import  ship- 
pin".  Great  Lakes  ice,  ports  and  har- 
bors, and  offshore  facility  siting  and 
construction. 

An  unusual  wave  condition  on  South 
Africa  on  May  17,  1974.  ript'cd  off  the 
bow  of  the  Norwegian  tanker  Wihtur  at 
SI. 2  million  damage.  SEASET  may  pre- 
vent similar  disasters  in  the  future  by 
measuring  waves  on  a  global  basis,  pro- 
vidin  ;  better  ininits  to  sea  state  foreca.sts. 
Higli  waves  can  be  easily  monitored  by 
SL^SAT  as  they  propagate  away  from 
st':rms  into  rhipping  lane  and  into 
ci'astal  regions. 

Hurricanes  and  tropical  cyclones  are 
unrrcdictable.  high  intensity  storms  with 


great  potential  for  damage.  For  example, 
a  hurricane  caused  $1.4  bilhon  damage 
to  New  Orleans  in  1963;  a  cyclone  killed 
or  injured  500.000  people  along  the 
Ganges  River  in  1970;  and  a  cyclone 
killed  44  people  and  damaged  every 
stiucture  in  Darwin.  Au.'^tralia  on  Chri.-t- 
mas  Day.  1971.  Todny.  joint  NOAA-Navy- 
Air  Force  aircraft  observations  of  hurri- 
canes are  made  only  when  these  storms 
are  within  24  hours  ol  landfall.  Prior  to 
that  time,  these  storms  are  tracked  over 
the  open  ocean  by  satellites;  however, 
on'y  the  cloud  movement  is  monitored 
and  no  direct  data  is  available  on  surface 
winds  and  wave  heights.  Seasat  would 
great! v  enhance  future  satellite  meas- 
urements by  providing  these  direct  sur- 
f.","e  measurements  on  a  day-night  basis. 
Space  processing:  The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  exploit  the  unique  chara.-- 
teristics  of  zero  gravity  to  prepare  and 
process  materials  in  ways  that  are  not 
por-.sible  or  economically  practical  on 
Earth.  Tlie  eventual  benefits  of  the  i.ro- 
gram  are  expected  to  include  new  knowl- 
edge of  materials  and  technology  im- 
provements. These  v.ill  be  directly  appli- 
cable to  industrial  and  biomedical  proc- 
esses on  the  ground  as  well  as  the  unique 
ii';w  products  in  space. 

Communications:  From  tlie  inception 
o;  the  .space  age.  NASA  has  engaged  in  a 
vigorous  researc'n  and  development  ef- 
fort that  has  clearly  demonstrated  the 
viability  of  satellite-based  communica- 
tions systems.  Tiie  current  NASA  effort 
is  directed  toward  the  development  of 
advanced  technology  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  agency's  responsibilities  to 
])rovide  expert  advice  and  consultation 
on  satellite  communications  to  various 
Government  departments  and  arencirs 
The  highly  successful  series  of  appli- 
cations technology  satelUtes — ATS-1.3.5, 
and  the  recently  launched  ATS-6 — will 
be  continued  to  be  used  by  various  do- 
mestic and  international  experimenters. 
Two  important  experiments  involving 
ATS-6  are  the  health  and  education  tele- 
vision experiment  being  conducted,  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  satellite  instruc- 
tional television  experiment  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Government  of  India. 

I  am  pleased  that  an  additional  com- 
mittee action  was  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  for  this   important   work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  mentioned  sev- 
eral space  applications  projects,  in  which 
the  benefits  to  mankind  will  be  realized 
in  the  near  term  future.  I  would  like 
now  to  turn  to  the  topic  of  space  science, 
v.hich  also  holds  great  promi.-^e  for  man- 
kind, although  the  exact  benefits  are 
much  more  dilTicult  to  forecast  and  the 
time  scale  for  obtaining  benefits  is  much 
longer. 

i■I,.^^■trARV  explor.^tion 

One  sjiace  science  project  with  which 
you  are  familiar  is  Project  Viking.  This 
summer  the  first  of  two  Viking  space- 
craft will  be  launched  with  the  power- 
ful Titan  Centaur  rocket  for  a  1-year 
voyage  to  Mars.  After  Viking  inserts  it- 
self into  Martian  orbit,  the  lander  mod- 
ule will  detach  and  execute  a  soft  land- 
ing on  Mars.  There  are  a  broad  range  of 
scientific  experiments  carried  aboard 
Viking.  Of  special  interest  is  the  bi- 
ology package,  whiih  will  conduct  .sev- 
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eral  experiments  using  samples  of  the 
Martian  soil,  searching  for  evidence  of 
low-level  life  on  Mars. 

The  Viking  project  is  the  most  am- 
bitious project  yet  undertaken  with  un- 
manned spacecraft.  Technical  difficulties 
and  some  cost  growth  last  year  prompted 
us  to  hold  special  oversight  hearings  in 
November  1974.  Responsible  persons 
from  NASA,  its  major  contractors,  and 
subcontractors  gave  our  committee  a 
complete  review  of  Viking  cost,  perform- 
ance, and  schedule.  We  were  assured  that 
Viking  will  launch  on  schedule,  that  the 
costs  have  stabilized,  and  that  techr 
nical  problems  with  the  biology  package 
have  been  overcome. 

Other  significant  planetary  explora- 
tion programs  are  well  underway.  Sig- 
nificant funding  is  provided  in  this  bill 
for  continued  development  activity  on 
the  Mariner  Jupiter/Saturn  spacecraft 
to  be  launched  in  1977  and  the  Pioneer 
Venus  orbiter  and  atmospheric  probes 
to  be  launched  in  1978. 

Data  from  the  several  planetary  and 
lunar  exploration  programs  support  a 
growing  field  of  scientific  activity  called 
"comparative  rlanetology."  Scientists 
tell  us  that  by  comparing  the  atmos- 
pheres, the  gravity  fields,  the  radiation 
belts,  the  surface  conditions  of  the  vari- 
ous planets,  we  are  developing  a  better 
understanding  of  the  complex  physical 
processes  that  control  our  environment 
here  on  Earth.  I  support  these  post-flight 
data-analysis  activities.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  this  bill  provides  adequate 
funds  for  data  analysis  to  insure  that 
we  obtain  maximum  return  from  the  data 
collected  by  the  successful  flight 
programs. 

PHYSICS    AND   ASTRONOMY 

Astronomy  has  received  new  impetus 
from  data  gathered  by  spacecraft.  High 
energy  ultraviolet  and  X-ray  radiation 
do  not  penetrate  our  atmosphere  and 
cannot  be  observed  on  the  Earth  sur- 
face. With  orbiting  observatories,  intense 
X-ray  sources  from  outer  space  have 
been  discovered.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
tense radiation  comes  from  directions  in 
space  that  have  no  visible  light.  Astron- 
omers have  called  this  phenomenon  or 
"black  hole."  The  theory  is  now  that 
these  are  collapsed  stars,  packed  so 
densely  and  with  gravity  so  strong  that 
light  cannot  escape.  However,  the  higher 
energy  X-rays  do  escape  into  deep  space 
and  indeed  reach  Earth. 

X-ray  astronomy  is  an  example  of  a 
pure  science  investigation  whose  future 
benefit  to  mankind  is  hard  to  forecast. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  the  energy  coming 
from  a  black  hole  is  so  intense,  that  it 
may  be  caused  by  an  energy  process  more 
powerful  than  nuclear  fusion.  Perhaps 
some  day  in  the  far  future,  understand- 
ing these  processes  in  space  may  help 
solve  our  energy  problems  here  on  Earth. 

To  obtain  much  liigher  quality  data 
on  these  outer  space  X-ray  sources, 
NASA  is  developing  the  high  energy 
astronomy  observatories — HEAO.  The 
continued  development  of  these  observa- 
tories Is  the  major  item  in  this  bill  for 
astronomy.  The  three  observatories  will 
be  launched  in  1977,  1978,  and  1979. 

A  necessary  next  step  in  astronomy  is 
the  development  of  a  large  space  tele- 


scope—LST.  We  look  forward  to  NASA 
requesting  such  a  telescope  as  a  new- 
start  next  year.  The  Space  Science  Board 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  calls 
the  LST  the  highest  priority  new  start 
in  space  science.  The  LST  will  be  one 
of  the  unique  payloads  placed  into  orbit 
and  serviced  by  the  Space  Shuttle.  A 
large  telescope  gathers  more  light  or 
other  radiation  and  hence  can  see  much 
farther  into  deep  space. 

Also,  above  the  distortion  of  the 
Earth's  atmosphere,  the  resolution  is 
much  better.  As  a  result,  the  large  space 
telescope  proposed  by  NASA  will  have 
the  ability  to  see  6  to  10  times  further 
into  space  with  about  10  times  better 
resolution  than  the  best  ground-based 
optical  observatories.  By  observing  star- 
light from  farther  away,  astronomers 
will  be  able  to  observe  light  that  started 
its  journey  to  Earth  10  to  20  billion  years 
ago.  Some  cosmologists  believe  that  the 
universe  was  born  about  15  billion  years 
ago,  so  the  LST  will  permit  astronomers 
to  gather  data  about  the  very  formation 
of  the  universe.  Other  investigations, 
equally  exciting  to  scientists  await  an 
operational  large  space  telescope. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
urging  approval  of  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  under  consideration  today.  The 
many  achievements  of  NASA  have  ad- 
vanced the  Nation's  science  and  tech- 
nology and  have  enriched  the  lives  of  our 
citizens.  The  space  program  and  the 
NASA  aeronautics  program  deserves  our 
continued  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McFall) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  McKay, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  4700)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  343, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment   and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  wei-e — yeas  318.  nays  72. 
not  \oting 42,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  107) 
YEAS— 318 


Abduor 

Flowers 

Moore 

Adams 

Foley 

Moorhead, 

Addabbo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Calif. 

Ale.xander 

Forsythe 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Ambro 

Fountain 

Mosher 

Anderson, 

Eraser 

Moss 

Calif. 

Frey 

Mot  11 

Andrews,  N  C 

Fulton 

Murphy.  111. 

.'Vndrews, 

Fuqua 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

N.  Dak. 

Gaydos 

Murtha 

Anuunzio 

Gibbons 

Myers,  Ind. 

Archer 

Oilman 

Myers,  Pa. 

Armstrong 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Ashbrook 

Gradisou 

Neal 

Ashley 

Green 

Neci/i 

Aspin 

Gude 

Nichols 

Bafalis 

Guyer 

Ni>: 

Barren 

Hagedorn 

No'.vak 

Baucus 

Haley 

Oberstar 

Bauman 

Hall 

O'Brien 

Beard,  RI. 

Hamilton 

O  Hara 

Bell 

Hanimer- 

Passman 

Bennett 

schmidt 

Patten 

Berglcnd 

Hanley 

Patterson.  Crlif 

Bia'ig! 

Hannaford 

Pepper 

Blester 

Hansen 

Perkins 

Bingham 

Harkin 

Peyser 

Blanchard 

Harris 

P:rk'e 

Boggs 

liarsha 

Pike 

Boiling 

Hastings 

Poagc 

Brademas 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Pressler 

Breckinridge 

Hays,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Brooks 

Hechler,  W.  \ 

a.  Prit chard 

Brown,  Calif. 

Heinz 

Quia 

Brown,  Mich. 

Helstoski 

Quillen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Henderson 

Railsback 

Buchanan 

Hightower 

Rees 

Burgeiier 

Hillis 

Regula 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hmshaw 

Reuss 

Burke,  Mass. 

Holt 

Riegle 

Burleson.  Te.v 

Horton 

Rinaldo 

Butler 

Howard 

Risenhoover 

Byron 

Hvibbard 

Roberts 

CariVy 

Jarman 

Robinson 

Casey 

Jenrette 

Rod  mo 

Chappell 

Johnson,  Call 

f.  Roe 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Cole 

.    Rogers 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roncalio 

DonH. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rose 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rostenkowski 

Cochran 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roush 

Cohen 

Jordan 

Rousselot 

Collins.  111. 

Karth 

Roybal 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kasten 

Runnels 

Conlan 

Kastenir.cier 

Ruppe 

Conte 

Kazen 

Ryan 

Corman 

Kelly 

St  Germain 

Cotter 

Kemp 

Santint 

Coughlin 

Ketchum 

Sarasin 

Crane 

Keys 

.Sarbanes 

D 'Amours 

Kindness 

Satterfleld 

Daniel,  Dan 

Krueger 

Scheuer 

Daniel,  Robert 

LaFalce 

Schneebeli 

W.,  Jr. 

Lagomarsiiio 

Schroeder 

Daniels. 

Leggett 

Schulze 

Dominick  V. 

Lehman 

Sebelius 

Danielson 

Lent 

Seiberling 

Davis 

Levitas 

Sharp 

de  la  Gan-a 

Lloyd,  Cr.lif. 

Shipley 

Delaney 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Shnver 

Dent 

Long.  La. 

Sisk 

Derrick 

Lott 

Skubitz 

Derwinski 

Lujan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Devine 

McClorv 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Dickinson 

McCloskey 

Spcnce 

Difrgs 

McColiistcr 

Staggers 

Dingell 

McDade 

St.inton. 

Dodd 

McFall 

J. 'William 

Downey 

McKay 

Stanton. 

Downing 

McKniney 

James  V. 

Drinaii 

Macdonald 

Stark 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Madden 

Steed 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Madigan 

St  eo:  in  an 

du  Pont 

Maguire 

SteiL;er.  Wis. 

Eckhardt 

Mann 

Stephens 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin 

Stratton 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Malhis 

Stuckey 

Eilberg 

Meeds 

Sullivan 

Emery 

Mel  Cher 

Sj-minglon 

English 

Metcalfe 

Talcott 

Erlenborn 

Meyner 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Eshleman 

Mezvinsky 

Teague 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mil  ford 

Thompson 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mineta 

Thone 

Fascell 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Thornton 

Findley 

Moakley 

Traxler 

Fisher 

Moffett 

Treen 

Flood 

Montgomery 

Tsongas 

f)18G 
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I'll  111  «n 
Van  Deeruii 
Vender  Jagl 
Vi-iider  Veen 
Vamk 
Vii;orito 
W.ilsh 

Whnleii 
Wh-.'.e 


A. ..■><■-; 

Biidillo 
B.ildus 

fie.trd   Tenii. 
Kpdpll 

Breanx 

Brinklev 

Brovbili 

Biirhson,  Mo. 

Burioii.  Jtihii 

C'nrr 

Cuner 

C'hisho::n 

Clav 

Conyers 

Cornel! 

De'lutns 

Earlv 

Edyrir 

Evans,  Intl. 

Fenwitk 

Kish 

Fi:h!.u: 


\Vhiiehur?t 
Whitten 
Wigsins 
Wilson. 

Charles  H 

Cahf. 
Wilson. 


Wnt;ht 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Vates 

Vatron 

Yoiins,  Alaska 

Voun?.  Fla. 


.  Md 


Charle.5.  re\.   Young.  Ga. 
Winn  Vo'ins.  Tex 

Wirth  Z.iblooki 

Wo.rr  Zelerttti 


NAYS     7 

Florlo 

Ford,  Ten::. 

Ginn 

Ooodhni; 

Grsissley 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

He.kler.  Mai 

H»'fnor 

HKks 

Holland 

Hoilxrnan 

Howe 

Hnche.'! 

Hiini,.ite 

Hi'.tchin.son 

Hyde 

Irhord 

Jnc'obs 

JpfTords 

KtHh 

Kreb.<i 

r.alia 

McDonald 


M -HuHh 

Ma/zoU 

MIk.a 

M.ller  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mnnsh 

Miuhei:. 

Nolan 

Obey 

Randall 

Rangel 

Richniond 

Rosenthal 

R  usso 

Shu.ster 

Simon 

Snvd'-r 

!-'<)iar/ 

.Siokes 

Studds 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Weaver 


NOT  VOTING — 12 


Aiider.soii,  111 
AuColn 
Heull 
Bloiiin 

Bolaiid 

Bo«en 

Brodhe...! 

Broom  field 

BtirkP.  Ctdii 

B'lrton.  Phii;i 

(-'fderbfr!; 

('i>nab!e 

Ks.  h 

Flviu 


Fren.rel 

Giaimo 

Goldwater 

Hebert 

Landriim 

Luton 

Loni;.  Md. 

Ml  Corniai  k 

M-Ev.en 

Mahon 

Malsi'.na^M 

Mche! 

Mills 

.M  nk 


.  N 


MoUohin 

Moryan 

ONelll 

Ottinger 

Pat  man 

Patt  isoii. 

Prne 

Rhodes 

Sikes 

Spellman 

.Stelger,  Ari;r. 

Wasgonner 

Wampler 

Wilson.  Bob 


So  [lie  bill  was  pj  ,,-,cti. 
Th?   Clerk    .uuioiinccci    th  ■    followir.;^ 
pairs: 
Mr  Hfbert  with  Mr.  Mahon. 

.Mr.  Mat.sunai;a  uHh  Mr.  Lor.f,  <'f  Maryland. 

Mr  ONeillwlthMrBrodheaci. 

.Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr  Sikes  with  Mr  Pa:man. 

.Mr.  Waggoiuior  v^  ith  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Glalirio  uith  Mrs   Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Phillip  Buiton  with  Mr.  McEv  en. 

Mr  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

.Mr.  Litton  with  Mr  Broomflold. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arl.T>:.a 

Mr  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Fren?:el. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Wampler 

Mr.  Blouin  wi-h  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr  E.<ch  With  Mr  Pattison  of  Ni  a  York. 

Mr  Michel  wltli  Mr';  Spellman. 

Mr  Price  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr  Anderson  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Bo.'.ea. 

The  rc.'^uU  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  107  I  was  in  the  Chamber  and  in- 
.serted  my  card  and  intended  to  vote 
"aye."  Unfortimately.  the  computer 
failed  to  register  my  vote. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RENUM- 
BER PARAGRAPHS  IN  II. R.  4700. 
AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.    TEAGUE.    Mr.    Sp^'akt-r.    I    a.-^k 

unanimous  con.--ent  that  the  Clerk  may 

bf   authon/ed    to    renumber    the    para- 

t:raphs  in  H.R.  4700.  thi  bill  .)u>t  p  i.'^scd. 

beciuse  ol   t!ie  amendment   \ytiich   vva.-. 

adoplrd. 
Ihe  SPEAKER  p;o  tempore.  I.-,  there 

obuclion  to  the  rorjuest  of  the  j^entle- 

man  from  Texas? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRI.XTIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  niDve 
that  the  Hou->e  re.solve  it.self  into  the 
Ccmmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  ti;e  Union  for  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  4723'  autlion.:ing  ap- 
propriation.s  to  ttie  National  Science 
Founiiation   for  fi.scal   year   197G. 

The  SPEAKER  i^ro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion  is  o\\  the  motion  oflt.ed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Te.xas. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

IN'    THE    COMMII'TIK    ClF    TIU:    WHllIK. 

Aecordins^ly  the  Hou.se  resolved  il.seif 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R  4723.  with  Mr. 
Ml  K.AV  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con-ent.  the  first  read- 
;:..-'  L,f  the  bill  was  di.-',)fnsed  with. 

1  iie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlem'n  from  Te.\as  'Mi'.  TF.xr.t'Ei  will 
be  rccoan.i.-^ed  for  30  nanutes.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Mosheri  will 
be  recofinixed  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recosni/es  the  '^entliman 
from  Texas  •  Mr.  Teaoue  > . 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chanman.  I  yield 
m^'self  such  time  n.s  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  first  like  to 
cor.pratulate  the  subcommittee  for  its 
efforts  in  liindlinT  this  bill  by  comins 
to  work  at  8  o'clock  in  the  mornir.tr  aiid 
workin';  throuah  the  day  in  order  to  have 
it  out  this  early  in  the  .'=ession. 

Mr.  Ch.airman.  I  rise  to  iirescnt  to  tb.e 
committee  the  bill  H  R.  4723.  the  an- 
nual authorization  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
and  recommend  its  adoption  by  the 
Hou.se. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4723  would  au- 
thorize .?755.4  million  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1976 
iiicludincf  S4  million  in  CNcess  curren- 
cies. Tins  amount  is  identical  to  the 
amount  requested  in  the  President's 
budcet.  However,  the  Commiitoe  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  had  made  certain 
reallocations  within  the  total  ;um  to 
reflect  the  priorities  which  we  believe 
.should  be  attached  to  the  individual 
pro,-ram  elements.  As  in  past  years,  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  ir.cludes 
an  authorization  in  the  form  of  13  hne 
items,  which  correspond  to  tiic  13  most 


inr-T.tut    rrc.-'rr.nis    in    the    National 
Scierc:  Found. ition  budget. 

Before  de.'-criuii'.:?  the  change.s  made 
in  the  li.ic  iu-n- .  I  want  to  .sav  that  we 
believe  that  the  National  Sciaic? 
Foundati jn':;,  program  is  a  sound  pro- 
f^ram.  Basi:  research  is  the  foundation 
on  wnith  much  of  the  Nation's  advanced 
lechn.3loyy  will  be  built.  Most  of  the  ad- 
vances in  te:!mology  from  which  we  arc 
now  benefiting;  are  based  on  basic  re- 
search done  in  previous  years.  Much  of 
th.>  basic  research  whicli  is  being  dene 
today  will  yield  payofTs  in  the  form  of 
nov^-  technology  yet  to  be  invented. 

I  am  well  aware  that  o.-casional  news- 
pai.'er  hetidlines  suggest  that  some  basic 
re.search  pr.i.iecls  are  done  for  ridiculous 
puri^oscs  and  therefore  are  a  waste  of 
th.e  taxpayers  money.  Hov.ever,  in  many 
cf  these  ca.scs,  when  the  real  purpose  is 
"'.oroughly  ir.vesligatcd.  we  have  found 
tliat  the  aim  of  the  research  is  worth- 
v.lnle  even  though  the  i,Joject  title  is 
mi.lcading.  Our  committee  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  Nationr.l  Science  Foun- 
dation to  insure  that  project  titles 
rellcct  both  the  actual  work  and  the 
pun^cse  of  each  grant,  although  we  rec- 
ognize that  basic  research  will  always 
involve  unconventional  ideas  at  the 
frontiers  of  science,  and  will  always  in- 
volve new  ideas  for  which  it  is  difTicult 
to  predict  a  payoff. 

The  largest  single  category  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  budget  is 
"Scientific  Research  Project  Support." 
This  part  of  the  Foimdation's  program 
provides  for  research  in  all  of  the  basic 
.scientific  discinluies  including  physics, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  biology,  mate- 
rials, oceanography,  astronomy,  and  the 
Earth  sciences.  The  research  is  done  hy 
scientists  in  American  universities  work- 
ing by  then^selves,  or  in  small  teams. 
The  committee  approved  the  amount  of 
S366  3  million  for  this  purpose.  This  is 
.S13  7  million  less  than  what  was  rc- 
Quested.  but  would  allow  an  increase  of 
S2.5.7  million  over  last  year.  The  increase 
amounts  to  a  growth  of  7.5  percent  over 
last  year's  program,  and  would  permit  the 
basic  reseaiTh  projects  to  continue  es- 
sentially level  after  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion are  taken  into  accotmt. 

Scientific  research  investments  aug- 
ment our  stock  of  knowledge  thus  en- 
ablirui  our  society  to  cope  :nore  success- 
fully with  the  changing  problems  of  a 
m-)dern  industrialized  society.  This 
knowledge  is  like  a  fund  of  capital  from 
which  information  can  be  drawn  for 
application-,  leading  to  future  payoffs 
and  the  avoidance  or  mitigation  of  prob- 
lems and  mistakes. 

Fundamental  scientific  research  is 
needed  not  only  to  provide  solutions  to 
the  specific  or  ^enc'-al  scientific  prob- 
lems, but  a!="o  ser\Ts  to  increase  the  Dic- 
tions from  which  decision  mak^is  may 
choose  in  the  future. 

While  scientific  research  is  und  rtaken 
to  answer  questions  about  phenomena 
an.d  unknowns  in  man's  natural  and  so- 
cial en',  ironmer.t,  new  knowledge  is  also 
reiL'an;  to  his  ]);•  sent  and  future  needs. 
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New  i)roducts.  new  processes,  and  new 
applications  do  not  emerge  full  grown. 
Basic  science  is  a  long-term  investment 
in  the  national  v.elfare  and  has  a  con- 
tinuing ):>ayoIT.  Some  short-term  payoffs 
result,  but  more  important  are  the 
longer-term  pa:,ch's  that  result  from  the 
accumulation  of  permanent  additions  to 
our  stock  of  knowledge.  These  payoffs 
are  founded  on  new  principles  and  new 
conceptions  which  in  turn  are  painstak- 
ingly developed  by  research  i'r  ba.<^ic 
science. 

The  objective  of  the  Foundation's  at- 
mospheric sciences  research  program  is 
to  build  a  base  of  fundamental  knowl- 
edge about  the  atmosphere  to  encompass 
the  entire  range  of  atmospheric  phenom- 
ena. Research  includes  studies  of  the 
atmosphere  from  the  surface  of  the  sun 
to  the  surface  of  Earth,  as  well  as  the 
atmosphere  of  other  planets;  the  re- 
search al'^o  includes  a  considerable 
amount  of  ionospheric  ar.d  .space  plasma 
physics. 

In  fiscal  year  1976.  lower  atmosphere 
research  will  concentrate  en  the  dynam- 
ics of  local  scale  weather  in  extratropical 
regions  and  on  cloud  studies  related  to 
the  role  of  ice  in  precipitation  processes 
of  winter  clouds. 

In  the  upper  atmosphere  and  space, 
w  ork  will  intensify  in  preparation  for  the 
internatioml  magneto.spheric  study — 
IMS— planned  for  mid- 1976  through 
1979.  The  IMS  is  an  international  coop- 
erative research  effort  whose  aim  is  to 
gain  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
dvnamic  processes  operating  in  the  plas- 
ma and  field  environment  of  the  Earth. 
Research  will  involve  a  number  of  multi- 
national satellites  which  offer  a  unique 
opportunity  to  probe  the  nearby  regions 
of  space  which  cause  effects  on  Earth 
such  as  auroral  communication  interrup- 
tions and  magnetic  storms  associated 
with  power  blackouts.  The  NSF  will  sup- 
port much  of  the  ground-based,  balloon, 
rocket,  and  aircraft  measurements  which 
are  necessary  to  complement  the  space- 
craft experiments. 

The  Foundation's  Earth  sciences  re- 
search program  is  concerned  primarily 
with  those  aspects  of  environmental  sci- 
ence dealing  with  the  geological,  geo- 
physical and  geochemicalconstitution 
of  the  Earth's  crust.  The%bjectives  of 
this  program  are  to  provide  man  with  a 
basic  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
composition  of  rocks  that  comprise  the 
Earth's  crust,  and  the  processes  which 
form  and  modify  these  rocks. 

Basic  geologic  data  are  essential  to  the 
technological  society  in  which  man  lives 
today.  The  industrial  base  of  our  econ- 
omy is  dependent  on  the  development 
and  production  of  otir  natural  resources, 
but  the  discovery  of  new  mineral  and 
fuel  deposits  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  as  the  more  easily  found  deposits 
are  consumed.  Only  through  a  better 
understanding  of  fundamental  proper- 
ties of  ores,  mineral  fuels,  and  host-rock 
characteristics  can  new  economically  at- 
tractive deposits  be  found. 

Earth  sciences  research  also  contrib- 
utes   to   our   understanding    of   natural 
hazards  such  as  earthquakes  and  land- 
cxxi  -     r,c)<.    p.Ht  a 


slides  and  improves  our  ability  to  tope 
with  and  peihaps  reduce  the  effects  cf 
these  hazards.  Geological  studies  are  an 
important  aspect  of  land  development 
and  urban  planning  and  can  contribute 
to  solution  of  pollution  and  solid  waste 
di.'posal  problems.  Increasing  attention 
is  also  being  given  to  geological  en- 
gineering facets  of  the  earth  sciences. 

Oceanography  research  jnoiect  sup- 
port is  designed  to  increase  understand- 
ing of  the  oceans  and  the  evolution  of 
ocean  basins  and  of  marine  life.  Studies 
of  the  processes  that  control  the  trans- 
j5ort  and  transformation  of  seawater. 
sediment,  and  organisms  will  be  em- 
phasized. 

Physical  oceanography  lesearch 
ranges  from  global  circulation  descrip- 
tive studies  through  atmospheric  and 
mixing  interactions  dcwm  to  local  proc- 
esses that  characterize  estuaries  and 
coastal  areas.  Marine  chemistry  research 
includes  studies  of  the  composition  and 
reactions  in  natural  waters,  the  effects 
and  fate  of  compounds  in  estuaries, 
coastal  areas,  and  the  ocean,  and  the  in- 
teraction of  the  compounds  with  biota 
and  sediment.  Submarine  geology  and 
geophysics  research  concerns  the  history 
and  movement  of  the  sea  floor,  plate  tec- 
tonics, marine  volcanism.  and  studies  of 
mineral  and  petroleum  formation  in 
marine  sediments.  Biological  ocean- 
ography research  is  concerned  with  the 
interrelationships,  behavior,  and  ener- 
getics of  the  components  of  marine  eco- 
systems. The  effects  of  environmental 
factors  on  various  species  also  are 
examined. 

The  specialization  of  function  en- 
countered in  living  organisms,  and  in 
particular  in  multicellular  plants  and 
animals,  imposes  a  requirement  to  have 
a  means  of  transporting  materials  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  orga- 
nism as  well  as  a  means  of  relaying  mes- 
sages so  that  the  different  parts  and 
functions  operate  in  a  coordinated  fash- 
ion. Understanding  a  given  function  ul- 
timately depends  upon  elucidating  the 
reactions  of  its  chemical  components, 
identifying  the  bases  of  their  function- 
ing states,  and  resolving  the  regulatory 
mechanisms  by  which  a  given  function 
is  integrated  for  the  benefit  of  the  or- 
ganism as  a  whole. 

Information  on  the  properties  of  iso- 
lated biological  molecules  and  the  chemi- 
cal changes  associated  with  the  active 
state  can  now  be  obtained  directly.  High 
resolution  electron  microscopes,  amino 
acid  analyzers,  peptide  sequencers,  ana- 
lytical ultracentrifuges.  X-ray  diffrac- 
tometers  and  instrumentation  for  study- 
ing the  rapid  kinetics  of  enzyme  reac- 
tions have  become  standard  items  of 
equipment  for  leading  research  labora- 
tories around  the  country.  Other  classes 
of  instrumentation,  currently  used  heav- 
ily by  specialized  groups,  are  on  the 
way  to  becoming  standard  tools. 

A  major  objective  of  the  cellular  biol- 
ogy program  is  to  understand  the  role  of 
the  cell  in  biological  functions  that  occur 
at  higher  levels  of  organizations.  Knowl- 
edge from  cell  biology  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  understanding  and  control- 


ling di-sease  and  can  contribute  toward 
tlie  long-term  resolution  of  the  energy 
pr  jblcm.  a -id  a  more  immediate  contri- 
bution to  food  problems.  The  latter  is 
true  particularly  in  the  development  of 
jilant  tissue  culture  methods  foi-  the  study 
of  photosynthesis  and  nitrogen-fixation 
rnd  their  genetic  regulation,  and  by  ex- 
pi  siting  the  biolorlcal  convei-sion  i)roc- 
e  .s'.'s  of  microbial  systems. 

The  objei  tive  of  tiie  jjliysics  program 
i;  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  uiider- 
.standing  of  the  basic  properties  of  the 
fundamental  forces  and  elementiiry  con- 
stituents of  matter.  Studies  of  the  in- 
teractions of  the  very  simplest  constit- 
uents of  matter  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  larger  and  more  compli- 
c.ited  systems.  These  studies  range  from 
the  elementary  few-body  interactions  of 
particles  and  fields  to  the  collective  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  large  aggregates  of 
matter.  Physics  provides  an  understand- 
ing of  phenomena  basic  to  advances  in 
other  sciences,  in  engineering  and  tech- 
nology, and  in  many  area.s  ol  energy-re- 
lated research. 

Increases  in  this  ijrogram  will  provide 
incremental  funding  for  operational  and 
user  group  support  for  improved  utiliza- 
tion of  accelerator  facilities  and  for  ad- 
ditional instrumentation  necessary  for 
viable  and  efficient  physics  research  pro- 
grams. 

The  objective  of  the  cb.emistry  pro- 
gram is  to  promote  the  understanding 
of  the  structures,  properties,  and  chem- 
ical transformations  of  matter. 

This  program  includes  research  in 
each  of  the  principal  subfields  of  modern 
chemistry,  ranging  from  thermodynam- 
ics, structure  and  analysis,  through  dy- 
namics and  quantum  mechanics,  to  the 
discovery  of  new  reactors  of  synthetic 
utility.  Most  research  topics  in  chemistry 
cut  acro.ss,  or  involve,  each  of  these  sub- 
fields.  Examples  of  such  topics  that  are 
receiving  special  emphasis  include  chem- 
ical cataly.sis  an  other  energy-related 
general  research,  chemical  separations, 
liquids,  and  the  chemistry-biology  inter- 
face. One  aspect  of  chemical  catalysis 
research  will  be  mechanistic  studies  of 
selected  reactions  to  provide  a  logical 
basis  for  the  .synthesis  of  catalysts.  Such 
mechanistic  characterization  al.so  is  es- 
sential if  chemists  are  to  modify  known 
catalysts  so  that  other  functionally  sub- 
stituted substrates  may  be  employed.  In 
the  field  of  seijarations.  developing  fun- 
damental chemical  understanding  of  the 
kinetics  and  energetics  associated  with 
new  chromatographic  column  materials 
will  be  stressed.  Examples  are  porous 
layer  beads,  bonded  pha.ses.  ion  exchange 
resins,  and  chemically  reactive  cohmnis. 
Al.so.  the  critically  important  subject  of 
detectors  for  liquid  chromatomaphy 
will  be  actively  researched. 

The  objective  of  the  Foundation's  re- 
search supi)ort  program  in  astronomy  is 
to  increa.se  our  understanding  of  the 
I'hy.sical  nature  of  the  univer.se.  the 
structure  and  behavior  of  stars,  the  ob- 
jects and  phenomena  observed  in  deep 
space,  and  the  make  up  of  the  inter- 
stellar medium.  While  forming  cohesive 
disci'dines    themschps.    these   obtectives 
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are  also  of  (.iitical  importance  to  the  full 
understanding  of  related  phvsical  sci- 
ence. 

In  certain  area.s  of  liie  niatliom.aical 
sciences  research  is  conducted  which  has 
relevance  to  problems  in  the  production 
and   conservation    of   energy    Thus    re- 
search on  partial  differential  equations 
which  arise  m  the  flows  of  gases  and  li- 
quids,  or  in   the  study  of  stresses  and 
strains— elastic    or   heat— in    structures 
may  well   be  energy  related.  The  solu- 
tion  of   problems    in    allocation    of    re- 
sources,   traffic    flows    and    scheduling, 
and  optimization  all  make  u.se  of  alge- 
braic,   especially    combinatoric.    meth- 
ods. Statistical  and  probabilistic  analy- 
sis also  play  a  role  in  any  analysis  of 
phenomena    involvins    uncertainty,   and 
both  appear  in  problems  such  as"  those 
above.  The  basic  tool  in  tlie  tlieorv  of 
plasma  dynamics  is  .statistical  mechan- 
ics,  and   important   theoretical   work   is 
currently   being  done   on   t!ie   studv   of 
thermonuclear  fu-ion. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  Founda- 
tion's social  .sciences  research  programs 
is  to  foster  the  development  of  objectively 
verifiable  knowled.^'e  about  how  human 
beings  interact  and  about  the  function- 
ing of  societal  organizations  and  institu- 
tions. The  social  sciences  clearly  need  to 
be  strengthened   as   .sciences.    Potential 
applications  for  social  science  research 
are  all  around  us,  yet  objectively  tested 
knowledge  about  people  and  the  opera- 
tion of  man-made  institutions  is  in  short 
supply.  Untested  or  inadequately  based 
assumptions  about  human  beliavior  now 
form  the  basis  of  many  beliefs  and  ac- 
tions. Much  of  the  disappointment  with 
what  is  considered   tiie  lack  of  success 
of  recent  social  programs  arises  because 
these  prourani.-,  were  not  developed  from 
a  base  of  solid  understanding.  To  devel- 
op this  base  of  knowledge  requires  more 
satisfactory    scientific   explanations    for 
a  wide  range  of  behavioral  phenomena. 
This  is  the  principal  focus  of  the  NSF 
program  of  fundamental  research  in  the 
social  sciences,  the  only  Federal  support 
program  designed  to  advance  the  base 
of  understanding  across  the  spectrum  of 
the  social  sciences. 

The  engineering  .subactuity  supports 
the  research  which  allows  conversion  of 
scientific  knowledge  into  the  structures. 
processes,  and  systems  that  sustain  our 
society.  Its  objective  is  to  improve  under- 
standing of  the  engineering  principles 
which  serve  .o  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  Nations  technology  base  and  con- 
tribute to  it.s  growth.  The  full  spectrum 
of  engineering  research  from  basic  stud- 
ies to  general  application  is  supported. 
Engineering  programs  share  the  common 
goal  of  contributing  to  the  solution  of 
present  and  future  technological  and  so- 
cietal problems  and  are  united  by  a  com- 
mon criterion,  excellence  in  research. 
The  Foundation's  engineering  program 
attempts  to  focus  U.S.  scientific  and  en- 
gineering resources  on  emerging  prob- 
lems as  well  as  to  improve  existing  tech- 
nologies at  a  time  when  it  is  critical  to 
maintain  U.S.  competitive  uosture  in 
world  markets. 

The  solid  state  sciences  program  ele- 
ment provides  support  for  re.seaich  es- 
sential to  increa>ing  our  understanding 
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of  basic  phenomena  ai  solids.  The  re- 
search in  part  involves  sturiies  of  spin 
resonance  in  .solids,  of  low  temperature 
phenomena,  of  electronic  structure  of 
condensed  matter,  and  of  .scattering.  In 
the  metallurgy  and  materials  element 
support  is  provided  to  imi)rove  our 
knowlcd'-e  of  maten.ils  of  scientific  and 
technological  importaiuc.  This  include^ 
research  in  hard  materials,  biomaterials, 
polymers,  physical  properties,  mechani- 
cal properties.  |;liysical  and  extractive 
metallurgy,  as  well  as  the  pi-eparation 
and  characterization  cf  materials. 

The   Fr.mcis   Bitter   N.aioi.al   MuL-nel 
laboratory— NML— maintains    its   posi- 
tion as  the  worlds  louder  in  the  field  of 
magnet  research  and  development.  Since 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  NML  in 
1971.  the  Foundation  has  expanded  the 
visitors   program,   encouraged    new   de- 
velopments ni  magnet  technology,  and 
.supported  a  strong  program  of  basic  and 
applied  research  in  magnetism.  The  lab- 
oratory's  facilities   are   continually   up- 
graded and  modest  new  facilities  have 
been    developed.    The    objective    of    the 
NML  is  to  maintain  a  strong  versatile 
IJiogram  of  basic  ami  applied  lesearch 
in  magneti'-m.  superconductivity,  mag- 
nrto-opiic"^,    plasma    physics,    quantum 
electronics,    molecular    biophy.sics.    and 
high  resolution  resonance  spectroscopy. 
It  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  qual- 
ified postdoctoia!  and  graduate  students 
to  participate  in  research  programs  in 
these  areas. 

The  Materials  Research  Laboratories— 
MR Ls— program  provides  core  support  to 
16  major  academic  materials  research 
centers.  Of  these,  12  had  been  ini- 
tiated by  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  of  the  DOD  in  the  early 
sixties,  while  the  suijport  of  the  remain- 
ing four  has  been  initiated  by  this  pro- 
gram within  the  last  2  years.  The  pri- 
mary objective  of  this  program  is  to  in- 
crease the  understanding  and  control  of 
factors  determining  tlip  properties  and 
'oehavior  of  materials. 

The  Foundation's  computer  research 
program  coordinate's  and  encourages 
basic  research  on  both  und.nlying  prin- 
ciples and  researcii  applications  of  com- 
puting. The  objective  of  this  program  is 
to  provide  comprehensive  support  for 
basic  research  in  computer  science  so  as 
to:  first,  stimulate  the  de'.eloiiment  of 
new  basic  knowledge  and  understanding 
m  computer  science  to  improve  the  foun- 
dation for  the  future  design  and  utiliza- 
tion of  improved  s.v,stcms:  and,  second, 
advance  research  methodology  through 
the  use  of  computer  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  national  and  special  research  pro- 
grams provide  for  research  activities 
which  can  only  be  carried  out  through 
large  teams  with  a  certain  amount  of 
logistics  sup|)ort.  Witiiin  tlii.^  mogra.n 
the  National  Science  Foundation  con- 
ducto  the  global  atmospheric  research 
program,  the  international  decade  of 
ocean  exploration,  the  polar  research 
programs,  as  well  as  the  important  pro- 
gram of  science  information  dissemina- 
tion. The  Foundation  requested  $107 
million  for  this  activity,  and  the  com- 
mittee reduced  it  by  §5.5  to  S102  million. 

The    national    research    centers    pro- 


gram supports  five  important  re.search 
facilities,  of  which  four  are  large  astron- 
omy observatories.  None  of  these  facili- 
tie .  could  be  maintained  or  operated  bv 
any  individual  university,  because  of  the 
substantial  financial  requirements  which 
they  impose.  For  this  part  of  the  NSF 
program  the  sum  of  $60. 2  million  was  re- 
queu'd.  and  the  committee  included  thar 
sum  in  the  bill.  This  amount  include; 
$13  million  for  the  construction  of  the 
world  s  largest  radio  astronomy  observa- 
tory in  New  Mexico. 

Ihe  program  of  research  applied  to 
national  needs,  known  also  as  the  RANN 
program,  would  b?  authorized  S60  mil- 
lion under  this  bill.  This  is  $11.5  million 
less  than  the  budget  request,  which 
amounted  to  $71.5  milhon.  The  RANN 
program  has  had  some  outstanding  suc- 
cesses, and  one  measure  of  this  success 
IS  that  its  projects  are  transferred  to 
other  agencies  uho  find  tliem  relevant  to 
then-  own  missions.  RANN  did  pioneering 
work  in  the  fields  of  solar  and  geothermal 
ener^..-.  and  much  of  that  work  has  iust 
recently  been  transferred  to  ERDA.'the 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration.  In  the  coming  vear  we 
expect  that  the  fire  research  program 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Fire  Researcxi 
Center  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  Chiirman.  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  for  many  years  plavcd 
an  important  role  in  science  education, 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Foundation's  .science  education  program 
which,  in  the  sixties,  following  the 
launching  of  Sputnik,  played  a  major 
role  in  the  upgrading  and  strengthening 
of  American  science  education. 

Since  1970  the  NSF  and  the  OMB  have 
urged  that  science  education  support  be 
reduced.  The  committee  has  made  a  care- 
ful evaluation  of  the  current  status  of 
science  education  in  this  country  and 
has  held  oversight  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject earlier  this  year.  It  is  our  conclusion 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
should  continue  a  strong  science  educa- 
tion program  and  that  this  program 
should  include  both  research  and  de- 
velopment in  this  field  and  also  sustain- 
ing support  of  science  education  on  a 
.selective  basis. 

At  the  .same  time  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  institutional  grants  pro- 
gram, which  would  have  provided  $5  5 
million  through  formula  grants  had  out- 
lived its  usefulness,  and  we  recommend 
that  u  be  pha.sed  out. 

As  a  result  of  our  review,  the  commit- 
tee has  divided  the  former  .science  edu- 
cation impro\ement  program  into  two 
new  line  items.  These  are  science  educa- 
tion innovation  for  which  $39.8  million 
would  be  authorized,  and  science  educa- 
tion support,  for  which  $34.7  million 
would  be  authorized.  Together  with  tiiC 
separate  line  item  for  graduate  student 
support,  which  the  committee  incroiiscd 
b^-  $1  to  $1.-3.,S  million,  this  would  provide 
a  tot.il  of  .$90.3  million  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  science  education 
activities.  This  is  an  increase  of  $16  mil- 
lion over  the  current  year. 

Tile  only  other  notable  increase  which 
tlic  committee  made  in  the  proposed 
budget  was  in  the  intergovernmental  sci- 
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ence  program.  This  small  program  was 
proposed  at  the  level  of  $1  million.  It  has 
the  function  of  bringing  the  results  of 
science  and  technology  to  bear  on  the 
1  -.any  problems  faced  uy  State  and  local 
governments.  The  program  has  been 
funded  over  the  last  4  years  at  the  level 
of  $1  million  a  year,  and  the  committee 
heard  testimony  which  showed  that  the 
potential  for  very  important  benefits  had 
been  proved,  and  that  an  increase  in  the 
nev,-  fiscal  year  would  be  timely.  The  bill, 
tliercfore.  includes  $6  million  for  the  in- 
tergovernmental science  program. 

The  bill  includes  minimum  obligation 
levels  for  10  program  categories.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  committee 
that  iirograms  which  were  judged  by  the 
Congress  to  be  of  high  priority,  and  for 
which  funds  were  included,  were  fre- 
quently reduced  or  in  a  few  cases  even 
deleted  unless  such  floors  were  included 
in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  provide 
the  authorization  for  the  funds  to  keep 
American  science  strong.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  exact  amount  requested  bv  the 
President  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. It  w-a,s  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. I  urge  its  favorable  consideration 
and  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington^  . 

•  Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  r>ermission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rrmnrks.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
v.ish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  »Mr.  Teague'*,  for  his 
consideration  and  assistance,  and  I  wi.sh 
to  thnnk  the  subcommittee  for  the  work 
it  has  done  on  this  bill.  I  also  want  to 
express  a  particular  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  ranking  minoritv  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher),  for  his 
steady  participation  and  his  wise  counsel 
in  the  preparation  of  H.R.  4723. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill.  This  bill  would  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  the  sum  of  $755.4  million.  I 
would  like  the  Members  to  note  that  this 
i.s  precisely  the  sum  which  was  requested 
by  the  administration.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  is  fiscally  responsible  in  that  it  does 
not  exceed  the  request  made  by  the 
President  for  this  agency.  At  the  same 
time  the  bill  does  provide  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  carry  forward  a  strong 
program  of  support  for  scientific  re- 
search, science  education,  and  associated 
activities. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Re- 
search and  Technology  held  4  days  of 
hearings  en  this  bill.  The  attendance 
was  very  good.  'We  met  early,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  has  indi- 
cated, at  8  o'clock;  but  our  minds  were 
fresh.  We  heard  the  testimony  and  we 
absorbed  it,  and  we  incorporated  it  into 
the  bill.  We  heard  from  officials  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  as  well  as 
from  witnesses  representing  organiza- 
tions outside  Government,  In  addition, 
our  subcommittee  held  2  days  of  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  NSF  science  edu- 
cation program,  and  this  is  of  particular 
importance. 


I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  to- 
day on  those  program  categories  where 
the  committee  made  significant  changes. 
These  are  primarily  the  science  educa- 
tion program  and  the  intergovermnental 
science  program. 

The  science  education  program  ra  ks 
equal  in  importance  with  the  science  re- 
search program.  Just  as  the  research 
program  provides  an  investment  in 
ideas,  so  does  the  science  education  pro- 
gram provide  an  investment  in  people, 
people  we  are  goi  g  to  have  to  depend 
on  if  we  want  those  good  ideas  to  come 
forward.  If  American  science  is  to  de- 
liver on  the  promise  of  solutions  to  our 
problems,  and  of  a  higher  quality  of  life 
through  the  wise  application  of  tech- 
nology we  must  have,  both  now  and  for 
the  future,  plenty  or  new  ideas  and 
plenty  of  new  people  who  can  do  scien- 
tific research  and  who  can  understand 
and  apply  these  ideas. 

In  the  years  prior  to  1970  the  NSF 
conducted  a  strong  and  versatile  science 
education  program.  Through  summer 
institutes  for  science  teachers  it  pro- 
vided a  conti  uing  upgrading  of  the 
abilities  of  science  teachers  at  all  levels 
to  do  a  better  job.  Through  institutional 
programs  such  as  the  college  science 
improvement  program  it  provided  for 
the  continuing  upgrading  of  the  libraries 
and  laboratories  of  the  Nation's  schools 
and  colleges  so  they  could  do  a  better 
job.  And  through  the  development  of 
nev.'  science  curriculums  and  teaching 
methods,  including  computers,  it  pro- 
vided new  and  challenging  content  and 
techniques  for  the  teachers  and  the 
schools.  In  its  peak  years  almost  $125 
million  or  close  to  30  percent  of  the  total 
NSF  budget  were  devoted  to  science  edu- 
cation. 

Under  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
NSF,  science  education  would  receive 
only  $70.3  million,  or  9  percent,  of  the 
total  budget.  The  committee  proposes 
that  the  total  amount  for  science  educa- 
tion be  increased  to  $90.3  million,  or  12 
percent  of  the  budget. 

I  hasten  to  say.  for  any  latecomers, 
that  this  is  not  an  absolute  increase;  it 
is  merely  a  reshuffling.  'We  are  going  to 
live  within  the  budget  the  President 
proposed. 

In  making  this  increase,  the  committee 
emphasized  that  the  NSF  should  not  only 
engage  in  the  innovation  of  new  ways 
of  teaching  science,  but  it  should  also 
provide  some  degree  of  sustaining  sup- 
port. Science  education,  unlike  the  teach- 
ing of  history  or  English,  reo.uires  expen- 
sive materials,  equinment,  laboratories, 
and  specialized  facilities.  Whether  at  the 
elementary  level,  the  secondary  level,  the 
college  level,  or  the  graduate  level,  the 
teaching  of  science  is  expensive.  Further- 
more, since  science  itself  is  constantly 
changing  and  evolving,  there  is  a  need 
to  constantly  upgrade  the  equipment  and 
facilities  for  science  education. 

■We  recognize  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  could  not  hone  to  do  this  job 
for  each  school  and  college  in  the 
country. 

We  do  not  expect  thit.  Therefore,  we 
propose  that  the  NSF  continue  to  make 
awards  for  sustaining  support  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  proposals.  This 
means  that  a  limited  number  of  upgr  -u- 


ing  projects  in  the  field  of  science  educa- 
tion will  receive  support  after  all  the  pro- 
posals for  such  work  have  been  evaluated. 
Therefore,  we  propose  that  the  NSF  con- 
tinue to  make  awards  for  sustaining  sup- 
port on  the  baris  of  competitive  pro- 
posals. This  .means  that  a  limited  number 
of  upgrading  projects  in  tlie  field  of  sci- 
ence education  will  receive  support  after 
all  the  proposals  for  such  work  have  been 
evaluated. 

The  eniphasis  on  competition  as  par: 
of  the  grant  award  system,  also  led  the 
committee  to  con:lude  that  the  institu- 
tional improvement  f  jr  science  program, 
w/uch  in  recent  ye  ;rs  provided  granl.-; 
only  through  formula,  or  ncncompetiti-  e 
^vants.  should  be  discontinued.  The  bill 
includes  a  provision  w-hich  would  author- 
ize the  unobligated  funds  in  this  progr.  ni 
to  be  merged  with  the  funds  which  would 
bo  authorized  for  siience  education  sup- 
port. 

To  provide  for  a  strengthening  of  sus- 
taining support  for  undergraduate  sci- 
ence education  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  provisions  which  would 
establish  a  new  effort  which  we  call  com- 
prehensive assistance  to  undergraduate 
science  education  or  CAUSE  for  short. 
This  program  will  provide  specialized 
science  teaching  equipment  and  mate- 
rials, and  will  allow  for  the  renovation  of 
undergraduate  science  laboratories.  It 
will  afford  ojiportunities  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  new  methods  of  science 
t.mching  developed  elsewhere,  and  will 
permit  de]!artments  and  educational  in- 
stitutions to  develop  their  own  ap- 
proaches to  science  teaching.  CAUSE  will 
also  provide  funds  for  the  further  train- 
ing of  science  faculty  and  for  the  addi- 
tion of  new-  science  faculty.  It  is  con- 
templated that  CAUSE  grants  will  be 
awarded  to  individual  departments  and 
institutions,  to  groups  of  such  depart- 
ments and  institutions,  and  to  the  lu-ider- 
graduate  components  of  large  universi- 
ties, Interdisciphnary  approaches  to  the 
teaching  of  science  will  be  encouraged, 
and  particular  emphasis  w  ill  be  placed  on 
encouraging  the  teaching  of  science  in 
2-year  colleges  and  in  minority  institu- 
tions. The  bill  would  set  aside  tire  sum  of 
$18  million  for  CAUSE  in  fiscal  year 
1976, 

In  addition,  the  bill  singles  out  three 
highly  successful  science  education  pro- 
grams which  in  past  years  have  received 
the  strong  endorsement  of  science  edu- 
cators. These  programs  would  have  been 
reduced  or  eliminated  under  the  budget 
proposed  by  the  NSF,  How-cver.  the  com- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  educators 
to  the  effect  that  these  programs  are 
among  the  best  in  the  entire  .science 
education  program  of  the  foundation. 
For  these  three  jn-ograms  the  bill  in- 
cludes minimum  obligation  provisions  to 
insure  that  they  remain  .in  active  and 
healthv  part  of  NSF's  activitic.v.  They 
are  undergraduate  research  participation 
for  which  a  mini.mu.m  of  $3  million  would 
be  avail.iii?,  secor.darv  .^chool  student 
s-ienc-^  nro^erts  for  whic'.i  n  minimum  of 
?2  5  million  v.ou'd  b:>  av  -ilable.  and  sci- 
ene-^  f^-ult-.-  fellowshi-'s  for  which  S3 
n-.i'Ton  would  he  available,  at  least. 

V/:"  'celi-^ve  that  the  scimce  education 
fu-vas  r  hich  would  be  authorized  by  this 
'-ill  wi/l  ■  rovide  for  a  well-balanced,  al- 
T'i''i'i:h  barely   adequate  effort  to  keep 
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thi.5  country  in  the  forefront  of  science 

and  teclinology — and  that  is  what  we 
iiavc  to  have.  It  will  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  silence  education  program 
which  will  yield  both  a  large  nrunber  of 
well-educated  citizeris.  and  the  .-mailer 
number  of  :scientl.-?ts  and  engineers  which 
the  country  must  have  to  solve  the  energy 
cri.si.4.  the  food  crisis,  the  materials  crisis. 
and  the  many  other  problems  we  have 
facing  u.^. 

Tiie  other  pai  f  of  NSFS  jn'ograin  where 
the  committee  made  a  notable  increase 
ui  the  intersovorJimental  science  pro- 
gram. The  committee  increased  this  ac- 
tivity from  a  propo';cd  budget  fii^ure  of 
SI  million  to  a  level  of  S6  million 

These  may  not  .sound  litre  very  .-uh- 
siantial  figures  in  one  sense,  but  they  are 
quite  importani  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  they  are  aUendcd  lo  achieve  in 
this  intergoverni'.untal  science  program 
that  has  been  going  on  for  a  fev  years, 
and  which  has  always  moved  alo'ig  at 
the  level  of  about  -SI  million  a  year,  but  it 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  committee, 
based  on  the  testimony  we  heard  from 
public  officials,  that  this  program  is  now 
ready  for  wider  application. 

The  concepts  and  techniques  which 
have  been  developed  and  refined  m  past 
years  have  proved  that  there  is  an  im- 
portant role  to  be  played  by  science  and 
technology  in  solving  many  of  the  prob- 
lems at  the  State  and  local  level.  The 
projects  that  have  been  concluded  thu'^ 
far  have  proved  that  State  and  local  offi- 
cials are  receptive  to  these  new,  and 
often  unconventional  solutions.  And  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  proved 
that  their  staff  include  people  with  the 
special  talent  for  working  with  State  and 
local  governments  in  this  complex  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  while  the  committee  has  made  in- 
creases in  these  two  programs  it  has  not 
increased  the  overall  authorization  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  in- 
creases we  made  would  be  ofTset  by  re- 
ductions in  other  programs  of  the  Foun- 
dation. Those  reductions  were  carefully 
made  to  insure  that  the  research  activi- 
ties of  the  Foundation  were  in  no  way 
compromised  or  damaged.  In  fact,  in  all 
three  of  the  program  areas  where  re- 
ductions were  made,  the  fiscal  year  1976 
program  remains  substantially  higher 
than  the  level  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  result  of  our  work 
on  this  authorization  is  a  bill  which  I 
think  should  have  the  strong  support  of 
this  committee  and  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  <  Mr.  TE.'\ct'E  > ,  and 
my  other  colleagues,  in  thanking  them 
for  their  assistance  and  their  contribu- 
tions on  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  in  urging  this  House  to 
give  this  bill  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  nxvself  with 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Teacue  and  Mr. 
Symington  and  I  completely  support 
H.R.  4723,  the  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

This  legislation  is  strongly  supported 
in  the  Science  Committee,  including  our 
minority  side,  and  I  personally  feel  that 


it  deserves  the  complete  support  of  this 
House. 

The  final  funding  level  we  are  reco.n- 
mcnding  is  identical  to  that  requested 
Ijy  NSF  and  the  administration,  a  total 
of  $7.31.4  million  in  new  authorizations. 
That  would  make  available  to  the  Foun- 
dation for  obligation  ni  fiscal  year  1976 
the  larger  figure  of  .$775.4,  because  ,S20 
million  in  fiscal  year  1975  deferrals  plus 
S4  million  in  special  foreig^n  currency 
will  be  included. 

Tins  S75j.4  million  in  new  iiuidins  rcp- 
ro^cnts  an  increase  of  $58.3  million  above 
tiie  current  fiscal  year  1975  i^rof'j-am  level 
of  $697.1  million.  Agaiii.  I  cmpha-ize, 
this  increase  is  recommended  by  tiie  ad- 
n;inistration,  it  is  in  the  budget. 

However,  wuhin  this  total  figure  tlirre 
are  a  number  of  significant  modifications 
made  by  the  committee.  Tiie  sj'niific.ince 
of  tliese  changes  is  rellected  not  so  much 
in  the  individual  transfers  of  dollars 
from  one  category  to  anotlier;  rather, 
the  import  is  the  very  general  siiift  in 
funding  in  favor  of  the  science  educa- 
tion-oriented NSF  programs.  This  action 
was  accomplished  otter  the  mo:,t  pains- 
takin-i  deliberations  ami  reflects  a  shift 
in  priorities  distinct  from  tho.se  recom- 
mended by  the  admmistration. 

The  dollar  changes  ijtal  S30.7  millinn 
and  are  distributed  lictween  5  of  the  12 
major  NSF  program  elements. 

Examining  these  on  an  individual 
basis,  the  committee  increased  the  two 
.science  education  activities — science  ed- 
ucation innovation  and  science  educa- 
tion support— by  S24.5  million.  The  com- 
mittee bill  also  recommends  a  termina- 
tion of  the  institutional  improvement  for 
.science  program  with  the  fundin-^v  for 
that  program  transferred  to  the  .science 
education  support  area. 

The  science  education  program  of  NSF 
is  designed  to  meet  a  niunber  of  goals,  in- 
cluding,' increasing  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  science  programs,  helping 
provide  the  essential  number  and  variety 
of  trained  scientists  and  engineers,  and 
providing  .science  training  to  enable  the 
nonscientist  to  cope  in  a  science  and 
technology  intensive  society. 

The  bulk  of  the  committee's  S24.5  mil- 
lion increase  in  .science  education  is  di- 
rected to  the  proposed  category  of  science 
education  support.  This  shift  is  based 
upon  the  committee's  conviction  that  sci- 
ence education  programs  have  not  been 
maintained  at  a  level  commensurate  with 
the  demonstrated  needs,  nor  with  in- 
creases in  NSF's  basic  and  applied  re- 
search programs. 

Thus,  this  addition  will  be  spread  be- 
tween the  many  important  prouram 
categories  of  undergraduate  research 
participation,  student  originated  studies, 
secondary  school  student  science  proj- 
ects, science  faculty  fellow.ships,  ethnic 
minorities  in  science  program,  and  com- 
prehensive a.ssistancp  to  undergraduate 
.science  education  to  name  a  few  of  the 
specific  efforts. 

Similarly,  the  committee  also  increased 
the  major  program  element  of  graduate 
student  .support  by  $1  million.  This  in- 
crease is  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
energy-related  postdoctoral  fellowships 
program  over  and  above  the  $14  million 
request.  The  committee  .strongly  supports 
this  NSF  initiative  which  seeks  to  pro- 


vide and  train  the  manpower  neces.s  'ry 
to  address  our  energy  crisis  and  look.- 
forward  to  a  substantially  enhanced  ef- 
fort by  virtue  of  our  reccmmondation. 
The  other  two  major  program  ele- 
ments the  committee  increased  are  sci- 
ence information  activities  and  inter- 
goveinmental  science  and  R.  &  D.  incen- 
tives. The  science  inform,  tion  activiic- 
was  voted  an  additional  ,$200,000  to  brius' 
it  to  the  level  originally  requested  of 
the  administration  by  IsSF.  The  com- 
mittee concurs  with  NSF  that  tlie  r:  ). 
gram  is  es.sential.  as  it  is  designed  to 
imin'ove  tiie  manageiiient  cf  scicnt'T:  • 
and  technical  information  services  and 
to  encourage  manp';cm-nt^.  within  the 
R.  &  D.  community  to  promote  the 
greater  use  of  scientific  and  technical 
information. 

The  intergovernmental  science  and 
R.  &  D.  incentives  eiforl-^i  prog;  am  de- 
signed to  increase  the  .scientific  capa- 
bility and  utihzation  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors— received  an  increa  e  of  $5  millim. 
This  addition  was  in  recognition  of  tlic 
need  for  State  and  local  governments 
to  more  aggressively  utilize  science  -nd 
technology.  The  committee  heard  excel- 
lent testimony  on  this  matter  and  con- 
curred with  the  recommendations  of 
outside  witnesses  that  the  program  mer- 
ited further  strengthening. 

Insofar  as  the  balancing  de  reases  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  are  con- 
cerned, three  major  program  elements 
were  cut  a  total  of  $30.7  million.  The 
largest  single  cut,  $13.7  million,  is  in 
the  scientific  research  project  support 
program.  Under  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  request,  the  Foundation  will  fund 
almost  20  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
.support  of  ba.sic  research,  up  from  ap- 
proximately 12  percent  7  years  ago.  The 
trend  is  therefore  one  of  NSF  supporting 
an  increasingly  larger  percentage  of 
Federal  basic  research. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  this 
particular  program  area  represents  the 
heart  of  NSF's  basic  research  effort  but 
feeio  strongly  that  the  priority  of  science 
education  warrants  this  slight  reduction 
in  the  proposed  program.  The  commit- 
tee proposed  figure  of  $366  million  still 
will  provide  an  increase  of  almost  8  per- 
cent over  the  planned  commitment  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

The  second  of  the  three  programs 
which  were  reduced  is  the  national  and 
si^ecial  research  programs.  The  budget 
requested  by  the  Foundation  was  in- 
creased by  almost  35  percent  over  the 
fiscal  year  1975  spending  plan.  This  pro- 
gram was  cut  slightly  in  order  to  bring 
the  increase  over  last  year's  budget  re- 
quest into  line  with  a  more  reasonable 
pattern  of  grow  th. 

Finally,  the  research  applied  to  na- 
tional needs  program  was  decreased 
$11.5  million.  The  committee  felt  that 
the  RANN  elements  of  environment, 
productivity,  and  exploratory  research 
are  being  accelerated  at  too  rapid  a 
growth  rate.  Although  this  reduction 
also  is  generally  directed  at  the  RANN 
energy  work,  it  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  deemphasis  by  the  committee; 
rather,  with  the  bulk  of  Federal  energy- 
related  R.  &  D.  being  transferred  to  the 
new  ERDA.  it  was  felt  appropriate  to 
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trim  the  NSF  RANN  energy  work  ac- 
cordingly. '"'^ 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  comment 
on  the  consideration  given  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  NSF  policy  regarding  im- 
plementation of  science  curriculum 
materials. 

The  focus  for  that  discussion  was  a 
Foundation  grant  for  implementation  of 
anthropological  coursework.  entitled 
•MAN:  a  course  of  study — MACOS." 
NSF.  in  effect,  was  proceeding  in  accord- 
ance with  committee  direction  of  past 
years  in  which  it  was  recommended  that 
the  Foundation  disseminate  the  course 
materials  it  developed  in  more  compre- 
hensive and  aggressive  fashion.  It  was 
our  feeling  that  much  of  the  excellent 
material  produced  under  Foundation 
grant  was  not  being  fully  utilized  due  to 
NSF  sharply  curtailing  its  efforts  once 
the  curriculum  had  been  developed. 

The  controver.sy  this  year  arose  as  the 
combined  result  of  first,  NSF  pursuing 
the  committee-recommended  policy  re- 
lating to  implementation,  and  second, 
the  implementation  of  somewhat  con- 
troversial subject  matter. 

After  a  very  thorough  airing  of  the  is- 
sue, tlie  committee  adopted  a  strongly 
supported  position  in  recommending 
establishment  of  a  small,  impartial  re- 
view group,  to  be  appointed  by  our  com- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Teacue,  to  study 
both  particular  course  materials  and 
NSF's  overall  cuniculum  imjilementa- 
tion  policy. 

In  respon.se  to  the  committee's  con- 
cern. Dr.  Guyford  Stever.  NSF  Director, 
took  the  initiative  in  promising  to  with- 
hold from  obligation  further  1975  funds. 
as  well  as  all  1976  funds  for  any  pre- 
college  course  development  and  imple- 
mentation. 

This  he  promised  to  do  until  NSF  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  Foundation's  effort  in 
these  areas.  The  result  of  the  NSF  find- 
ings along  with  recommendations  will 
then  be  reported  to  the  National  Science 
Board  and  the  Congress.  I  point  out  that 
Dr.  Stever  took  this  action  prior  to  any 
position  being  taken  by  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  full  support 
both  for  the  recommendation  of  Chair- 
man Teague  in  establishing  a  group  to 
study  the  matter,  and.  the  initiative 
taken  by  Dr.  Stever  in  assigning  a  staff 
group  to  perform  a  similarly  comprehen- 
sive analysis.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  this  subcommittee  with  ju- 
risdiction over  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  I  applaud  this  action  and 
look  forward  to  the  final  report  of  both 
groups  within  the  coming  weeks. 

In  summary,  the  Science  Committee 
felt  it  important  to  hold  the  NSF  budget 
within  the  administration  recommended 
figure.  But  the  committee  also  felt  com- 
pelled to  give  more  emphasis  to  the  NSF 
work  as  it  relates  to  providing  this  Na- 
tion with  the  necessary  quality  and 
(luantity  of  scientifically  and  technically 
trained  manpower— in  short,  science 
education.  This  has  been  accomplished 
bv  the  judicious  shifting  of  dollars  with- 
in the  total  NSF  program  so  that  all  in- 
f  leases  are  matched  by  corresponding 
funding  reductions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  would  like 
to  compliment  the  committee,  and  espe- 


cially our  subcommittee  chairman,  Jim 
Symington;  firmly  supported  by  Chair- 
man Teague,  for  maintaining  the  budget 
at  the  requested  level.  The  bill  now  be- 
fore us  does  deserve  the  overwhelming 
support  of  all  of  us,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  lime  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ret.l)  . 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4723,  the  1976  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  committee  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation were  quite  comprehensive  and  I 
feel  that  we  have  reported  a  sound  bill. 
For  many  years,  I  was  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  that  has  juris- 
diction over  the  NSF. 

Consequently,  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  success  of  this  Agency. 

I  have  seen  the  Foundation  develop 
and  prosper  over  the  years,  and  can  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  spends  its  Federal  dol- 
lars well. 

We  have  been  fiscally  responsible  in 
H.R. 4723. 

Dollars  were  transferred  out  of  the 
RANN  program  to  strengthen  science 
education  programs. 

I  would  have  preferred  this  reduction 
to  have  been  spread  among  other  NSF 
program  elements. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  RANN  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  focus  our  scientific 
and  technical  resources  on  key  domestic 
priorities,  including  energy  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

With  the  establishment  of  ERDA,  the 
bulk  of  the  RANN  energy  funding  and  a 
sizable  number  of  staff  and  projects  were 
transferred  to  the  new  agency. 

NSF,  however,  continues  to  carry  a 
heavy  responsibility  in  the  energy  field. 

An  $11.5  million  reduction  can  only 
weaken  this  effort. 

Even  with  this  reservation.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  feel  that  this  bill  Is 
worthy  of  our  support. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
<Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  these 
days  of  increasingly  scarce  economic  re- 
sources, we  are  all  anxious  to  invest  our 
R.  &  D.  funds  in  what  we  hope  will  be 
quick  payoff  areas  of  technological 
breakthrough  and  development.  Recently 
much  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  its  sup- 
port of  what,  at  first  glance,  appear  to 
be  irrelevant  and  costly  basic  scientific 
research  projects  in  the  social,  biologi- 
cal, and  other  sciences.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  these  well-intentioned  critics  that 
most  of  our  understanding  of  the  se- 
quence of  scientific  R.  &  D.  indicates  that 
successful  technological  innovations  and 
u.seful  problem-oriented  R.  &  D.  cannot 
occur  without  long  and  arduous  years  of 
unfettered  basic  research  which  in- 
creases our  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  man  and  his  universe. 

No  one  today  can  predict  precisely  the 
unforeseeable  events  or  problems  which 
will  plague  the  future  of  this  Nation. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  fundamental 
scientific  research  is  the  critical  factor 
which   will   determine   our   ability   and 
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readiness 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1968.  the  NSF  sup- 
ported a  project  at  the  Research  In.sti- 
tute  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technol- 
ocy  to  determine  and  trace  the  critical 
R.  i;  D.  events  which  led  lo  the  .success- 
ful development  of  five  technological 
breakthroughs  with  undeniably  major 
economic  and  .social  implications.  The.sp 
are  ferrites  used  extensively  in  com- 
)raler  memories  and  other  electronic 
equipment,  the  contraceptive  pill,  the 
electron  microsco))e.  videotape  recording, 
and  chemical  matrix  isolation  which  has 
important  applications  in  the  petroleum 
industry. 

The  study  was  called  "TRACES;  Tcch- 
nolo.Qy  in  Retrospect  and  Critical  Events 
in  Science." 

The  study  demon.strated  that  in  all 
cases  only  nonmission  research — the 
.same  kind  of  nondirected  basic  research 
NSF  supports— provided  the  origins  or 
precursor  events  from  which  mission- 
directed  research  could  advance  to  tl-,e 
innovation. 

The  "Traces"  study  clearly  established 
the  importance  of  nonmission  research 
to  these  innovations.  Tliree-fourths  of 
all  the  events  recorded  m  the  studv  were 
nonmission-oriented  work.  Nonmission 
research  also  played  an  important  role 
in  initiating  the  lines  of  thought  which 
evolved  into  the  technical  knowledge 
needed  to  complete  the  innovations.  Tho 
study  also  showed  that,  in  the  inno\a- 
tions  studies,  the  number  of  key  funda- 
mental research  events  required  oc- 
curred about  20  to  30  years  before  the 
actual  innovations,  and  that  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  all  fundamental  key 
research  events  took  place  before  the 
innovation  itself  was  even  conceived. 

For  example,  the  innovation  of  the 
electron  microscope  depended  almost 
completely  on  non-mission  research  for 
its  achievement.  New.  at  that  time,  revo- 
lutionary theories  in  physics,  combined 
with  experimental  advances  in  electron- 
ics, and  related  fields,  were  the  essential 
research  ingredients.  The  theories  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  way  in  which  de- 
velopments had  to  proceed  to  refine  video 
tape  recorders— tha*;  is  understanding 
of  magnetic  recording,  occurred  in  a 
chain  that  extends  as  far  back  as  the 
19th  century.  Basic  research  over  many 
years — on  the  physiology  of  i-eproduc- 
tion,  hormone  research,  and  steroid 
chemistry— facilitated  the  development 
of  the  contraceptive  pill.  Much  of  this  re- 
search was  done  by  individual  scientist,-, 
followin.t;  their  own  lines  of  curiosity. 

In  all  cases  a  long  .sequence  of  nonmis- 
sion research  activities  provided  enough 
knowledge  that  other  researchers — doing 
more  directer'  mission  research — could 
conceive  of  a  .solution  to  a  problem.  As 
a  U.S.  Air  Force  colonel.  Joseph  Martino, 
an  authority  on  t'chnological  forecast- 
ing, has  described  this  process  and  its 
implications  for  the  innovation  se- 
quence: 

Tliere  are  .some  s.neciaoulnr  cxat)ip!ps  of 
iiidividuul  |  nonuiLssioiiJ  re.search  results 
:iavliip  n  major  impact  on  technology.  Per- 
iinp.s  nuclear  power  and  tlie  tran.sistor  pro- 
vide the  clMstic  in.stauces  of  this  type  of  in- 
teraction. However  such  ex^irinle-s  are  actii- 
:.lly  few  and  far  between.  Probably  over  99 
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perceiu  vi  all  the  res  ills  of  ii  re^'Arcii  pio- 
tnvm  are  like  the  tiles  lii  a  mosaic:  ludlvidii- 
.itly  they  are  not  very  meaiiiugt'iU:  U  Is  only 
when  they  are  arranged  in  the  proper  pattern 
fiiat  a  picture  emerges.  While  it  is  the  spt-c- 
inciiltir  results  which  f^et  ptipular  attention, 
f.v-er  'he  Ion;,-  run  it  Is  the  eoKoc'.ion  of  many. 
iiiAny  l.<;o!(tted  resiilt.s  into  an  overall  pattern 
uhich  permit?  major  t  'vnuces  in  tcchiioloj-y. 
■;lic.o  ip.any  indlvldval  resiilts  produce  a 
Knowle'-;i,e  tn  o  oji  which  tjchnology  can 
i.'iuld  to  pro<liicc  M)Uulon.=;  to  problems.  tMar- 
tino.  Jo.?eph  P.  Teehnoloi;icQl  Forecasting  lev 
Peci^ionm  .I:i;it?  Ncv  Ycirl:.  Amcrio".!i  Elsp- 
vl>  r  rubllshli.^  Cnmrnny.  In'-   11072]   p  .'iSO  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  commenLs  have 
many  imphcalions  for  the  runent  ciiti- 
cum.s  of  ba.'-'c  research  in  the  Founda- 
tion. The  Congress  gave  the  NSF  a  iiian- 
clate  to  .support  basic  re.search  when  il 
created  the  a'-;enc-y.  It  would  be  sheer 
folly  for  us  to  abandon  ihi.?  mf.ndate  and 
our  Nation'.s  excellence  in  science  to  the 
expediency  of  a  tempoiiuy  economic 
crisLs.  Not  only  would  we  farl\'it  llie  cre- 
ativity of  our  leading  f.cicnti.st.s,  but,  as 
the  Traces  .study  demonstrates,  we  would 
be  denying  our  Nation  ihe  knov.ledge 
biiic  it  need.;  for  tcchiiolo.;iical  advance. 
And  il  is  almost  certain  that  the  divei'.sity 
of  knowledge  reciuired  lor  tomorrow's  in- 
novations will  be  even  greater  than  that 
rpcii'ired  m  the  past. 

Mr.  SCHEULR.  Mr.  Chi'irman.  will  the 
pentkman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  1  \iLld  li  the  Kt^tilleman 
f  ri-m  Nev,-  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  since 
iUs  c.stabli-siiment  in  1930  Ihe  National 
Science  Foundation  lias  had  the  unique 
re.sijonsibilily  to  promote  nnd  to  in.suie 
the  .strength  of  tiii.-;  Nation  in  ba.sic  sci- 
ence. Today,  the  activities  of  this  rv^'ency 
are  of  centr.il  importuntc  to  the  future 
of  this  comitry.  for  it  i.s  through  tlie  ap- 
plication of  new  knowledetje  tlmt  wc 
insiu-e  both  our  .social  and  commercial 
vitality. 

In  the  past  decade  we  liave  landed 
men  on  the  moon:  we  have  made  giant 
advances  in  the  prevention  of  di.sease 
and  in  our  methods  of  helping:  tho.se 
needini:  intensive  health  care:  and  we 
have  fostered  an  electronic  revolution 
that,  among  its  many  other  contribu- 
tions, has  almost  made  the  ^^mall  com- 
puter into  a  household  appliance.  Each 
of  these  advances  depended  upon  knowl- 
edge gained  over  many  yeai.s  m  chcm- 
i.stry.  biology,  phy.sics.  matheraiitics.  and 
other  fields;  knowledge  that  was  gen- 
erally .soiiyht  and  acquired  fm-  its  ov.n 
^ake. 

World  War  II  convinced  u.s  of  thf* 
utility  of  such  knov.ledge.  Today,  that 
utility  is  far  greater.  From  a  commeicial 
:  tandpomt,  we  must  note  that  thi.s  Na- 
tion has  a  large  and  growing  export  sur- 
plus in  Items  involving  high  teclinolop.y. 
We  ha\e  now  readied  a  point  where  our 
competitive  advantage  in  the  world  mar- 
ket lies  in  inoducing  new  ideas,  new  tech- 
niques, and  new  devices  which  other 
countries  cannot  originate  for  lack  of 
cur  scientific  and  technological  stien^'th. 
We  can  only  maintain  thfs  position  b.^ 
having  a  strong  scientific  effort  of  the 
sort  that  the  NSF  i.s  intended  to  foster. 
Our  advantage  is  in  constant  techno- 
logical innovation,  for  all  too  olten 
another  country  can,  in  time.  cop>-  our 
products  at  lower  labor  costs. 


Similarly,  the  future  vitality  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  productivity  of  our  citizens  and 
our  opportunity  to  lead  meanin-ful  and 
creatite  live.s,  depends  upon  our  tinder- 
.standing  of  how  people  behave  and  react 
to  each  other.  Our  cities  are  not  likely  to 
be  more  habitable  until  we  can  under- 
Msr.d  tiie  fundanunla!s  of  what  is  wrou'; 
with  thorn.  Our  factories  are  the  focus  ot 
a  gccd  deal  of  complaint  by  those  who 
work  in  them,  hut  for  reasons  that  we  do 
not  under.stand  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
provide  solutions.  Our  use  ol  alcohol  and 
1' ychotroric  drug,s  is  large  and  our  di- 
\orce  rate  l.s  incveasin;\.  yet  we  do  not 
know  the  reasons  for  those  .symptoms  of 
discontent.  Clearly  wc  need  to  accelerate 
our  growth  of  ba.sic  understandin",  in 
these  area-;.  We  seem  to  know  .so  little 
about  social  matters  that  we  hardly 
know  where  to  start  to  work.  And  though 
our  knowledge  of  animals  and  other  liv- 
ini  things  appears  more  certain,  we  ap- 
parently risk  disastf-r  by  mounting  pro- 
grams to  eradicate  wiJ  life  and  msects 
without  adequat"  understanding  of  the 
total  effects. 

I  am  particularly  jilens-'d  that,  due  to 
changes  in  the  bill  which  I  was  able  to 
initiate  in  committee.  $2:i  mllUon  ot  the 
S60  million  RANN  program  will  be  av.nil- 
t'.bip    tor    api)licd    iocial    research    and 
policy  .sciences  research.  It  is  gratifying 
to  realize  that  we  are  beginnin'.'  to  win 
the  long-foughl  struggle  to  raise  "iKople 
problems"  to  tlieir  rightful  position.  NSF 
has  done  much  .■^ood  work  as  to  the  hows 
and  whys  of  the  hard  sciences:  it  is  mv 
sincere  hope  that  its  record  in  the  social 
sciences  is  on  the  way  to  the  same  levt !. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  science-supporting  agencies  have 
recently  been  criticized  for  funding  re- 
sfavch  projects  whose  tiilrs  seem  strange 
or  frivolous.  Some  hate  questioned  the 
appropriatene.s,',  of  learning  more  about 
human  beliavior,  in  liie  apparent  belie! 
that  life  is  best  when  least  understood 
Others  ha\e  simply  found  humor  in  the 
scemiiDily  absurd  Ihin'-s  that  .scirnlist'. 
seek  to  inveslis  ate. 

However,  it  is  worth  noting  that  where 
.such  humor,  or  criticism,  has  been  lev- 
eled, further  inquiry  lias  quickly  estab- 
lished a  serious  research  objective  bear- 
in?  a  relationship  to  the  national  in- 
terest. Though  even  .scientists  will  de- 
bate priorities  among  pro.jects  for  re- 
search support,  this  effort  to  belittle  the 
proper  and  arduous  effort  to  exjiand 
mans  knowledge  is  a  threat  to  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  this  Nation.  Tlie  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  a  difTuult 
task  in  ti-jing  to  promote  discovery  and 
t:ndor;-tanding  in  areas  wltere  our  kiiowl- 
edge  is  least.  It  has  acquitted  itself  well. 
The  current  efTorts  to  deride  and  belittle 
its  fine  work  are  emphatically  noi  in  the 
national  interest. 
A  few  examples  may  be  in  point. 
One  which  has  been  in  the  news  quite 
a  bit  lately  concerns  the  funding  of  a 
study  referred  to  by  -ome  Membeis  of 
Congress  as  -Why  Peoi)le  Fall  in  Love." 
Much  lias  been  made  oi  tiiis  activity  in  a 
derisive  tone.  Factually,  however,  this  is 
a  serious  effort  to  develop  a  data  ba.se 
which  will  enable  social  scientists  to 
learn  .something  about  the  forces  which 
are  causing  breakups  in  American  fami- 
hes.  un'table  life.Myles  and  the  resuHins 


efTecUs  on  very  >oung  children  involved 
No  sucii  reliable  data  base  exists  today 
but  it  could  provide  some  clues  of  very 
crc.a  social  uiihiy. 

Another  evamjile  some  years  back  was 
the  support  of  experiments  with  the 
sterilization  of  certain  insects  by  X-ray 
A  lot  of  people  laughed  at  that  one.  too 
but  when  the  information  obtained  re- 
.siilted  HI  a  marked  reduction  of  the 
hihal  screw  worm,  catlleaien  from  Tcxa  -, 
to  Florida  rejoiced. 

NdP  has  been  condcmr.  :d  '(  r  .iipi.or'.- 
;ng  studies  of  the  behavior  of  Arctic  lem- 
mings as  well  as  the  feeding  behavior  of 
lilant  lice.  But  the  reason  lor  the  lem- 
ming sttidy  v.iis  to  see  what  might  be 
learned  about  the  ways  in  which  thc.-e 
prolific  animals  deal  with  aggressive  at- 
titiides  created  by  dense  populations. 

The  potential  for  imdorstanding  and 
cir-.'ling  with  crime  is  obvious.  The  studv 
dealing  with  plant  lice  is  leading  to  tlie 
development  of  eeitain  plant  strain.- 
which  are  leijugnant  to  the  lice  whicii 
now  annually  de.-troy  millions  of  dollais 
of  croi>s. 

A  recent  NSF  giant  in  the  aica  of  bi- 
ology was  devoted  to  "the  studv  of  the 
matin?  calls  of  Central  American  toads." 
Information  gleaned  here  has  iJiovtd 
valuable  to  tliA  medical  profession  i:i 
connection  with  heart  stimulation  in 
human';. 

The  totLil  (ost  fo.-  ail  of  Ihe  fcregoiHK 
L;.amples  was  le.ss  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollar,  —not  a  bad  inice  for  tiie 
lesulis  obtained. 

By  no  means  is  such  ridicule  lliiute.'i 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Al- 
most eveiy  agency  of  government  is  .sub- 
.iected  to  it  at  jomc  point  or  another.  Tlie 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
cha.  tised  for  developing  an  "odor  mea.-- 
iiring  machine"  for  research  in  Turkey 
Tliis  was  not  to  gage  the  smell  of  tlu 
Turk.s:  it  was  to  helj)  in  determining  tlie 
quality  of  fresh  and  stored  food  product- 
as  an  aid  in  grading  and  in.spection.  The 
Defense  Depa'tment  was  chastised  for 
.•studying  the  aerodynamics  and  behavior 
of  frisbces:  but  the  purpose  was  to  lieli) 
develop  a  self-sustained  flare  for  naval 
applications  which  would  be  cheap,  safe 
and  reliable.  NIII  has  been  taken  to  task 
for  inquiring  into  the  peisinration  char- 
acteristics of  Eskimos  and  Australian 
Aborii'inc.-'.  The  idea  here  was  to  learn 
something  about  the  balance  of  bodv 
fluids  in  order  to  i'clp  our  military  jier- 
.^onnel  operate  efficiently  and  safely  in 
severe  chmates.  jjarticularly  in  the  de- 
hydrating .iiingle.i  of  Southeast  Asia. 

And  so  it  goes— from  studies  of  the 
biological  rhythms  of  catfish  in  India  to 
comparison  of  the  developments  between 
American  and  Indian  whistling  ducks,  to 
why  some  Polish  frogs  are  bisexual,  to 
\^hy  children  fall  off  tricycles.  These 
may  soimd  sillv.  but  they  can  be  deceiv- 
ingly important,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of 
tiie  study  of  aboriginal  sweating  char- 
a.cteristic-.  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
thousand.s  upon  thousands  of  U.S.  .serv- 
icemen serving  abroad  on  high  risk 
missions. 

Mr.  MOSKFR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

such   time  as  iie  may  con.sume  to  the 

gciitleman  from  Oklahoma  <  Mr.  Jarman  • . 

I  should   like   to  point  out  that  the 

gentii.-m.in  ivum  Oklahoma  is  a  dislin- 
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guished  new  member  of  our  committee, 
although  he  is  a  very  experienced  and 
distinguished  old  hand  here  in  the 
House.  We  certainly  welcome  him  to  our 
committee  as  the  third  ranking  member 
on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  4723,  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  Fiscal 
Year  1976  Authorization.  The  Science 
Committee  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
examining  and  resolving  a  number  of 
somewhat  controversial  issues  presented 
by  the  bill.  This  legislation  comes  to  the 
floor  with  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  committee's  membership  and  I  rec- 
ommend its  passage  without  amend- 
ment. 

I  personally  see  the  fiscal  year  1976 
NSF  program  as  representing  a  firm  and 
unwavering  commitment  to  improve  this 
Nation's  scientific  strength.  The  NSF 
work  is  reflected  in  an  impressive  and 
ever-expanding  base  of  fundamental  re- 
search in  addition  to  its  applied  research 
activities  directed  to  select  domestic  and 
international  problems. 

As  the  chairman  has  highlighted,  the 
committee  made  a  number  of  substantive 
changes  from  the  individual  budget  line 
items  submitted  by  the  administration. 
To  the  committee's  credit  however,  the 
dollar  figure  approved  by  the  committee 
does  not  exceed  that  requested  by  NSF. 
H.R.  4723  would  authorize  $751.4  million 
for  the  National  Science  Foiiiidation  for 
fiscal  year  1976  plus  $4  million  in  excess 
foreign  currency. 

In  tenns  of  legislative  priorities  how- 
ever, significant  changes  were  made — 
and  I  feel  wisely  so — in  emphasizing  that 
there  should  be  no  precipitous  reduction 
in  the  traditional  support  for  science  ed- 
ucation progranrs.  Tlius,  the  thrust  of 
the  committee's  activities  were  obviously 
to  achieve  a  balance  between  the  very 
important  work  in  basic  and  applied  re- 
search on  the  one  hand,  and.  science  ed- 
ucation on  the  other.  Although  there  was 
reluctance  to  reduce  the  research  fund- 
ing, there  was  no  dispute  that  the  sci- 
ence- and  technology-oriented  problems 
which  we  as  a  society  face  today  cannot 
be  solved  by  money  alone.  Indeed,  it  is 
essential  that  we  train  and  educate  the 
necessary  manpower  to  refine  and  apply 
the  knowledge  we  develop.  The  commit- 
tee therefore  felt  it  necessary  to  boost 
certain  of  the  science  education  cate- 
gories to  a  level  commensurate  with  the 
amounts  requested  in  the  basic  aiid  ap- 
plied research  areas. 

I  feel  that  these  have  been  judicious 
dollar  transfers  and  that  no  matter  how 
strong  the  justification  for  individual 
program  increases  the  committee  wisely 
restrained  the  total  budget  to  the  level  of 
the  administration  request.  I  congratu- 
late my  colleagues  on  the  Science  Com- 
mittee for  this  legislative  proposal  and 
I  also  compliment  them  for  the  emphasis 
they  have  placed  upon  a  number  of  the 
more  key  science  education  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  we  are  rec- 
ommending will  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  keep  American  science  and  tech- 
nology In  the  forefront.  The  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  were  care- 
fully reviewed  and  considered  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Myers)  . 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill 
with  some  reservations.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  at  a  later  time. 

However,  I  would  encomage  this  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public  to  look  at 
the  need  for  research  and  development 
funds  in  light  of  the  fact  that  in  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  a  reasonable  re- 
search program  we  have  to  expect  some 
embarrassing  failures  if  we  are  really  ex- 
tending ourselves  sufficiently  in  the  field 
of  research.  I  think  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  have  to  be  willing  to  explain 
that  point.  Too  often  we  are  criticized 
for  the  fact  that  NSF  has  funded  re- 
search programs  that  do  not  succeed  and 
provide  us  the  right  answers  or  expected 
results.  However,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  if  we  are  reaching  out  and  getting 
into  the  research  field  in  an  adequate 
manner  we  will  have  to  expect  .some  fail- 
ures and  we  do  have  to  pay  for  those 
failures. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  ask  the  NSF  ad- 
ministrators to  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  do  have  a  need  to  review  our  expendi- 
tures closely.  I  ask  that  NSF  review 
projects  and  programs  so  that  possible 
failures  are  recognized  early  enough  to 
eliminate  the  commitment  of  funds,  and 
save  tax  dollars. 

In  the  bill  and  in  the  committee  I  had 
a  great  concern  about  NSF  ftmds  in  sci- 
ence education,  particularly  pertaining 
to  the  fact  that  as  we  move  into  an  ex- 
panding energy  program  there  is  a  need 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  many 
previously  educated  engineers  which  do 
not  specifically  apply  in  the  field  of 
energy  development.  I  encom-age  that  we 
develop  programs  to  retrain  them ;  for  in- 
stance, to  train  civil  engineers  and  me- 
chanical engineers  to  be  mining  engi- 
neers or  engineers  in  some  field  related 
to  energy  development.  I  strongly  urge 
that  funds  which  are  available  to  NSF 
administrators  to  be  used  for  scientific 
education  make  proper  use  of  our  reserve 
of  technical  ability. 

Mr.  ^ICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  between 
Paul  Harvey's  list  of  budget  boondoggles 
and  the  Netsillk  Eskimos  program,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  comes  to  tis 
this  year  with  a  little  egg  on  its  face. 

Good  oversight  is  the  best,  it  is  the 
only  really  effective  tool  that  we  have  to 
protect  the  taxpayer  from  unnecessary 
spending — and  unnecessary  taxes  to  sup- 
ix)rt  it.  Some  research  can  be  too  far  out. 
and  we  should  control  any  abuses. 

But  let  us  nol  in  our  concern  here  for- 
get all  the  other  aspects  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  all  the  other  proj- 
ects and  efforts  which  are  funded  by  this 
agency  and  which  are  vital  to  our  future. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  scientific  re- 
search. There  is  practical  research,  which 
has  a  specific  goal  in  mind.  This  is  good; 
it  is  necessary;  it  helps  the  country  find 
answers  to  its  problems.  I  am  glad  to  see 
this  kind  of  research  get  strong  funding 
in  the  NSF  budget. 

There  is  another  kind  of  research, 
however,  basic  research.  It,  too,  is  good, 
necessary,  and  helpful  to  the  country. 
But  it  is  not  as  easy  to  support  because 


it  does  not  have  an  immediate  goal  in 
mind.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  will 
come  from  basic  research  often.  But  we 
do  know — or  should  know — that  almost 
every  major  scientific  breakthrough 
was  built  on  or  came  out  of  just  such 
unspecified  research.  The  answers  for 
tomorrow  are  there,  if  we  are  just  willing 
to  let  ourselves  go  to  explore  for  them. 
I  have  been  in  contact  with  both  kinds 
of  research  as  it  is  ongoing  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

At  the  Univeristy  of  Texas  at  Austin 
we  are  '-orking  with  the  NSF  to  gassify 
the  vast  resources  of  lignite  in  our  State, 
to  improve  tertiary  recovery  of  oil,  to 
assess  and  develop  the  vast  geothermal 
resources  of  the  gulf  coast.  These  are 
projects  obviously  of  benefit  to  the  na- 
tion, and  there  are  many  more  in  the 
universities  ii.  Texas  alone. 

I  had  another  experience  this  year 
which  exhibited  to  me  both  the  practical 
and  the  more  long  range  types  of  re- 
search. In  January  I  was  priviledged  to 
go  as  a  guest  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  our  research  bases  in 
Antarctica.  The  trip  was  long  and  ardu- 
ous, and  standing  in  the  blusteiy  cold  of 
the  South  Pole,  one  might  wonder  why 
in  the  world  we  would  want  to  fool  with 
this  vast  chunk  of  ice  and  snow  in  the 
first  place. 

I  can  tell  you  why.  Besides  the  sheer 
magnificence  of  the  place,  from  our  re- 
search in  Antarctica,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  learning  about  our 
weather,  about  our  oceans  over  air  cur- 
rents, and  magnetic  forces,  about  our 
early  beginnings,  about  the  very  forma- 
tion of  the  crust  and  the  continents.  We 
are  there  expanding  our  knowledge  in 
big  ways  and  in  little  ways,  in  long  range 
ways  and  ways  with  immediate  payoff. 
It  is  a  continent  devoted  to  scientific  re- 
search alone,  and  protected  by  treaty 
with  II  nations. 

But  most  important,  whether  it  is  in 
Antarctica,  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
or  in  any  other  place  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth,  through  the  help  and  able  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
we  are  expanding  our  knowledge. 

Brain  power  is  the  only  tool  man  really 
has.  As  our  problems  become  more  com- 
plex, the  importance  of  brain  power  be- 
comes more  important.  It  is  the  key  to 
learning  to  live  more  in  harmony  with 
our  Earth  and  with  each  other.  And  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  the 
mainspring  of  that  effort  in  this  country. 
I  applaud  them  for  their  many  years 
of  able  work.  Dr.  Guy  Stever  and  his 
staff  are  doing  an  outstanding  job.  They 
are  gentlemen  and  scholars — daring  and 
doing  a  better  job  for  our  scientific  en- 
deavors. This  authorization  deserves  our 
support. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  H.R.  4723, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Auth- 
orization Act  for  1976.  Since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1950,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  assumed  an  increasingly 
creative  and  important  role  in  fostering 
iiigher  education  in  the  sciences.  The 
continuing  high  quality  of  graduate  level 
science  education  and  research  in  Amer- 
ican universities  depends  heavily  upon 
the  imagination  and  resources  of  this 
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aeency.  It>  adivifies  nnd  performance 
over  Uie  past  25  yeais  justify  our  respect 
iind  further  support. 

The  Xatinnal  Science  Foundation  ha.s 
.r.i  out.-tandmK  record  of  achievement  in 
miprovins  the  quahty  of  oar  universities, 
lioth  pubhc  and  private.  In  spon.soring 
large  amount:,  of  ba.sic  re.search  at  the 
qraduate  level,  it  is  promoting  tlie  crea- 
tion of  new  knowledge  in  science  while  at 
t!ie  .same  time  .supporiint;  the  education 
"f    large    number*   of   studentjs.    Today, 
education— particularly  graduate  educa- 
tion— is  a  national  resource.   Graduate 
training  in  science  is  an  expensive  pjoc- 
c-..-,  whicli  demand.-,  long  hours  of  faculty 
advi.sing  for  each  .student  and  often  the 
Use  of  many  thou.sands  of  dollars  of  re- 
.•■carch     eQuipmcnt.     Upon     giaduation. 
student-,    often    mit^rate    rapidly    av.ay 
from  the  localities  where  they  ha\e  been 
trained  to  those  icgions  of  the  country 
where  their  talent.--  are  needed.  Witli  this 
creat  educational  expense  and  thi.s  level 
of  mobility,  graduate  education  has  up- 
piopriately   come    to   be   considered   as 
much  a  national   as  it  i>  a  State  or  local. 
respnnsibility. 

The  National  Scicrt  c  Fcundation  was 
created  to  meet  that  national  respon- 
.'^ibihty.  Ui:der  H  R.  472:i.  it  will  provide 
S366  million  in  fiscal  yc.u  1976  for  ba.sic 
research,  most  of  which  v.ill  be  carried 
out  in  universities.  In  audition,  appioxi- 
mately  sib'  million  will  be  provided  in  di- 
rect sujipai  t  to  graciuate  studcnt.«-  in  the 
form  of  fellowship.^,  trainee.-^hips  and 
r>o-tdoctoral  stipends 

Recently,  the  National  Scieiw  Fofu- 
dation  initi.ited  it.s  new  program  entitled 
Research  Apphed  to  National  Needs 
'R.\NNi.  This  program  focuses  on  the 
application  of  basic  knowledge  to  defi- 
nite problems  of  national  importance. 
Witliin  this  format,  it  creates  an  oppor- 
tunity for  bn-ic  and  applied  scientists 
and  students  in  .-ciencc  to  work  together, 
each  rontnbii'in  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. VVliile  p  t:ood  many  of  the  RANN 
nro.jccts  are  performed  in  r>on-uni\er.sity 
surroundings  last  year  approximately 
58  per.jcnt  of  tlie  S83  million  allocated  to 
RANN  was  used  to  support  university 
based  research.  This  proportion  is  ex- 
I^ected  to  remain  approximately  consrant 
in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Thus,  through  it-  .support  of  scieiUif.c 
research  projects,  graduate  .student  sup- 
I^ort.  and  the  RANN  progia.m.  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  will  provide 
approximately  ;420  millic^n  in  support  to 
universities  in  the  coming  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  National  Scien.  e  Foundation 
s-upports  the  National  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Research,  the  National  Radio 
Astionomy  Ob.scrvatory.  tlie  Kitt  Peak 
National  Observatory,  the  National  A;- 
tronomy  and  lonospheiic  Center- in 
Aricebo.  Puerto  Rico— and  the  Cerro 
Tololo  Inter-American  Ob-crvatoiy.  in 
addition  to  this  Nation ■^.  participation  in 
Antarctic  Researcii.  in  the  Global  At- 
mospheric Research  Piuguun.  in  the  In- 
ternational Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion and  in  other  international  .scientific 
endeavors.  These  several  programs, 
largely  university  oriented,  are  to  re- 
ceive combined  nippori  of  approximately 
■^leo  million  in  the  coming  year. 

The  support  provided  by  'the  National 
S.  ler.ce   Found.ition    is   crucial   to   those 


colle-es  and  unlxtr.sities  atiemplinu  to 
maintain  high  quality  .science  programs. 
This  is  especially  true  ol  puvate  mstitu- 
tion.s.  bince  they  lack,  the  resources  avail- 
able to  publicly  supjjorted  institutions 
and  are  especially  hard  liit  in  the;.e  in- 
flationary times.  Private  colleges  and 
universities  .ser\e  a  large  fraction  of  tlie 
students  in  higher  education.  The.,  rep- 
resent a  large  tract i.n  of  the  Nation's 
capubiuty  in  gradiuite  cdiication  m  tiie 
-ciences.  a  function  they  could  hardly 
:frve  without  Natinn.al  Srioncc  roun.la- 
lion  support. 

This  hill.  H.R.  i-2.i.  is  therefore  nut 
simplj  a  means  of  providing  support  Jor 
basic  research.  It  is  also  a  mean.s  of  sus- 
taining the  Ciipabilitic  and  quality  of 
oUi  education  system.  Tliis  suijporl  is 
massive  in  size  and  affects  viituall;.  every 
gi.'.duale  uistitutioii  in  the  countiy.  And 
U  is  of  pa:li(uiar  importance  to  tho.-e 
ui-titutioiis  vvhich.  hi  the  absence  of 
Federal  programs,  would  have  to  survive 
on  tuitions,  private  gifts  and  endow- 
ments. It  is  for  the.se  rea.sons  that  I 
stniiigi>  support  »iie  tul!  cuthori/iaLion 
lor  I  he  Nation. il  Science  luundation 
provided  by  HR.  4723. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
t:.vk  of  carrying  out  applied  re.search  at 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is 
as.Mgncd  to  a  directorate  in  cliar^e  of 
i'.s:arcli  appla  ation-..  Its  program  con- 
•  i  Is  of  rcse.iiih  .implied  to  nutioaal 
need.- — K.^NN — and  a  complementary 
cHoii  in  inteigovtr.imejital  .-cicMtt  and 
I    .varch  utilizativ^n — ISRU. 

Through  this  dhcctcrate.  the  Founda- 
tion fijcu.scs  U.S.  .scientific  and  tech- 
iiLal  icourcca  on  selected  problems 
of  national  importance.  Tlie  purpo.se  is 
to  make  a  contribution  to  timely,  prac- 
tical bolulions.  In  tiiis  way.  the  program 
.-ervcs  as  a  biidge  between  NSFs  basic 
lEscorch  and  the  programs  of  Federal 
nu'.:.ion  agencies.  State  and  local  gov- 
li  .munts,  and  industry. 

At  present,  the  directorate  organizes 
ii-.  research  into  lour  principal  parts: 
energy,  environment,  productivity,  and 
e.splorator.v  research  and  problem  asse.ss- 
nunt.  The  la.st  of  these  emphasizes  re- 
sources, j'.dvi-.nccd  indu-strial  processing, 
and  technology  assessment.  Each  part 
:^. -ponds  to  major  national  needs;  the 
research  involves  a  variety  ol  science 
ciisciplincs. 

r:.r  the  p.ist  3'j  .veere.  as  Mejabers  are 
av.are.  the  RANN  program  has  played  a 
lead  role  in  Federal  .solar  energy  re- 
.-earch.  The  effort  was  begun  in  fiscal 
year  1071  with  NSF  tunduig  of  more 
than  SI  million  in  research  project 
grants  foi'  solar  entrg.v  applications.  This 
ya.s  the  first  si/able  PVderal  effort  to 
investigate  the  practical  use  of  solar 
energy  for  produr  ing  energy  or  povv ir  for 
djiuestic  needs. 

RANN-sponsored  e.vperuiunis  proved 
mat  solar  energy  s;. stems  work  satis- 
tattorily  and  show  piomise  of  improve- 
ment in  the  near  term.  The  high  visi- 
bility of  the  experiments  generated  great 
interest  among  potential  users,  partic- 
ularlv  the  housin?'  indu.stry  where  higher 
fuel  costs  began  to  pinch  .severely. 

In  January  1975.  with  the  forma  ♦ion 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
mcMr    Admini.sl ration,    tlic    RANN   i.ro- 


gr.un  tillered  a  spinoff  stage.  Ne\ily 
iih2  inillirm  in  projecus  ready  for  deinon- 
sti.ition.  testing,  and  evaluation  was 
traa.-.fcirod  to  EHDA:  $:j'-  millinn  of  ihi.s 
amount  involved  research  in  solai- 1  utigy 
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roi  energy  rescan  n  u;  fi.-(  .li  .\cj;-  1!j7.,. 
R.ANN  is  coiae.Uialing  upuii  ianovutive. 
liiug- range,  iujili-risk  iiigh-pa\ofr  proj- 
ects. Thv-.sc  include  suijerc:induciiag 
iiiHgiictic  tiiurKy  sLoiage.  modeling  of 
(Miiibuslion  processes,  transmission  on- 
trcl  problems,  and  potential  tradtof!\ 
iunang  solar,  geothermal.  and  convcn- 
lioiial  encra.v  systems. 

The  RANN  eiuironmtiil.d  piognai  is 
siudjing  secondare  ijiobknis  general. d 
by  (fopuiation  grov  th  ciDiionnc  activity, 
and  ctiangc.-,  in  land  use.  Nearh-  4 
.vcais  ago.  RANN-.spon-ored  investij'a- 
tors  began  to  develop  matheinatii,al 
models  foi  predictin;^  secondar,*  efforts 
aiid  the  ( on.-.t-quences  of  alternalixe  en- 
vii'onnitntal  decisions. 

N(i^  .several  regional  appliialiun-  (if 
tnp.-i'  studies  aie  being  made.  Tlie  Teii- 
ne-.-ie  Valle.v  Auiiiorit.v.  for  examijle.  is 
using  study  residis  from  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  to  evaluate  llie  con- 
sequences of  alternative  management 
programs  lor  TVA  lands.  ERDA  is 
ado.oiing  tiie  regional  study  approach  to 
assist  llie  decisions  on  po'.\er  plauniiig 
and  P'jwci  piuk  siting. 

In  a  port  inn  oi  tlie  envii\inti!ental  iJio- 
gram  for  fiscal  year  1976.  RANN  admin- 
istrators idan  to  expand  rc-earcii  into 
tlic  eft;/cts  ot  .svntlu'tic  organic  ehemi- 
caK  introduced  in  large  amounts  into  the 
environment.  The  research  is  to  be  con- 
centrated upon  problems  involving  dire.'i 
toxicity  created  by  the  degradation  ol 
these  chemicals. 

The  R.'^NN  ]jrogram  in  ijroriuctn  ity 
will  emuhasi/c  diumg  fiscal  year  IH^itJ 
the  development  of  measurement  s.\.-- 
tems  for  St.iie  governments.  Previous  re- 
.-earch  di.-closed  tlu'ec  major  problems  m 
mea.'^uring  public  .sector  i)roductivity : 

Hard  UK-asures  of  output  ba-ed  on 
pcriorm.nice  levels,  rather  than  mea-- 
ure-^  ol  input,  are  needed : 

Impacts  01  State,  local,  and  ledeial 
regulatoiT  procedures  mu.-t  be  undci- 
st  jod  inoieiuily:  and 

Some  means  to  determine  tiie  value 
ot  changes  in  the  structures  of  public 
sector  organization  .  also  are  needed. 

The  RAN.N  pro.i^ram  in  exploratory  re- 
search and  problem  assessment  will  be 
exp  .nded  to  tcke  in  new  technologies  Icr 
foo:!  and  lesourcc  production.  The  pro- 
gram will  inch'de  research  on  protci'i 
prvjducticn  :rom  nonconvciition.d 
sources  and  a;;alysis  of  tlie  energy  im- 
plications ol  producing  plastics  frcni 
Wdod  and  .'arm  priducts  mstead  of  pe- 
iioieum. 

Mr.  McKAV  Ml.  Chairman.  I  wi:h  to 
express  my  support  for  tlie  amendment 
which  would  strengthen  congressional 
overview  oi  tiic  National  Science  Foun- 
dations promotion  of  curiiculum  pro- 
gram. As  I  understand  it.  the  amend- 
ment would  lequire  review  of  materials 
by  Uie  ai:piopriate  congres.sional  com- 
nuttce  and  that  the  lunding  be  specili- 
'  ally  approved  by  ilie  .■^ijprcjpiiatious 
C  .■mmillec. 

Thi-  move  to  .  irtugUien  review  ol  Na- 
tion.•!   Science   Foundation   educational 
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courses  is  necessitated  by  the  develop- 
ment and  marketing  of  MACOS — Man: 
a  course  of  study.  This  is  a  social  studies 
program  for  10-year-olds — fifth  grad- 
ers—designed to  get  children  to  think 
about  value  i.=sues  and  about  family  re- 
lationships. A  major  portion  of  the  study 
deals  with  a  nearly  extinct  Netsilik  Eski- 
mo subculture.  According  to  Congress- 
man CoNLAN.  in  this  segment  there  are 
repeated  references  to  adultery,  bestial- 
ity, cannibalism,  female  infanticide, 
murder,  incest,  wife  swapijinc.  and  other 
shocking  practices. 

NSF  has  spent  neaily  $7  million  in 
public  funds  over  the  past  10  years  in 
the  development  and  active  promotion  of 
this  program.  I  believe  that  schools  v\'ould 
be  better  off  promoting  healthy  family 
life  rather  than  showing  family  disin- 
tegration. Due  to  the  importance  of  fam- 
ily life  to  American  well-being,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  guard  against  any  gov- 
ernmental programs  vvhich  undermine 
the  family.  This  particular  program  has 
very  questionable  material  and  should 
not  be  actively  promoted  with  public 
money  without  some  congressional  re- 
view. 

In  addition,  I  think  that  it  is  time  that 
Congress  exercise  more  strenuous  over- 
sight over  research  grants.  Pure  research 
is  vital  but  recent  revelations  of  waste 
indicate  that  there  should  be  more  care- 
ful review. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  sponsors 
many  research  projects  and  programs 
that  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the 
citizens  of  our  country. 

However,  it  also  spends  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  what  can  only  be  described 
as  welfare  for  academicians,  who  are  de- 
lighted to  have  a  flow  of  Federal  money 
to  indulge  their  e.soteric  interests. 

For  example,  a  $45,000  grant  was 
awarded  last  year  to  enable  some  profes- 
sor to  spend  2  years  indulging  his  fas- 
cination for  red-spotted  newts. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  this  listing. 
There  were  the  studies  of  the  post-Civil 
War  economy,  pleistocene  spring  deposits 
in  the  Western  Ozarks.  the  desert  milh- 
pede.  the  flora  and  physiogeography  of 
the  Fijian  region,  the  evolutionary  biol- 
ogy of  salamanders,  the  Gullah  language, 
and  so  forth. 

Just  this  week,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  announced  a  list  of  grants 
for  studies  that  include  evaluation  and 
improvement  of  self-report  measures  of 
behavior,  early  man  in  the  Upper  Dela- 
ware Valley,  and  hermit  crabs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  ever  there  was  a  time 
for  the  Government  to  limit  its  spending 
to  only  what  is  essential,  the  time  is  now. 
But  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  this 
Congress  is  to  spend  our  Nation  and  its 
citizens  toward  bankruptcy. 

I  daresay  we  could  eliminate  the  total 
S755  million  requested  here  today  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  not 
1  citizen  in  10.000  would  even  know  or 
care  that  it  was  gone. 

Certainly,  the  most  important  scien- 
tific research  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  be  performing  it,  in  the  area 
of  energy,  but  our  new  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  has  as- 
■  umed  this  vital  respon=;ibihty. 


There  are.  to  be  sure,  other  fields  cf 
scientific  research  for  vvhich  grants  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  can  be 
justified,  but  I  have  the  strongest  objec- 
tions to  its  intervention  in  the  social  sci- 
ences and  policy. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  S23 
million  for  research  on  policy  alterna- 
tives for  Federal,  State,  and  local  social 
programs.  It  is  a  relatively  small  anrount 
in  comparison  with  the'  total  Federal 
budget,  but  it  is  another  step  in  the  re- 
lentless drive  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  restructure  society. 

We  do  not  need  more  Federal  inter- 
vention in  matters  that  sliould  be  re- 
served to  the  States  and  localities.  The 
people  do  not  want  to  be  ruled  by  cen- 
tral bureaucracies  remote  from  their  own 
neighborhoods. 

In  this  vein,  perhaps  the  worst  trans- 
gression committed  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  been  the  fund- 
ing for  development  and  marketing  of  a 
school  curriculum  called  "Man:  A 
Course  of  Study." 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
spent  more  than  $7  million  to  produce 
and  promote  this  social  studies  course 
which  gives  lO-.vear-olds  a  learning  ex- 
perience with  adultery,  bestiality,  can- 
nibalism, female  infanticide,  murder,  in- 
cest, wife  swapping,  and  other  unsavory 
practices  of  a  primitive  people. 

Worse  yet,  the  NSF  has  come  up  with 
a  high  school  curriculum  that  it  will 
attempt  to  sell  to  nearly  2.000  high 
schools  in  every  State  within  the  next 
couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  have  no  role  whatever  in 
developing  and  promoting  curriculums  to 
be  used  in  public  schools.  Parents  across 
this  country  are  enraged  that  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  is  being  removed 
from  their  control. 

Those  vvlio  cherish  the  tradition  of 
freedom  in  these  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  the  use  of  Federal  power  as  a 
thought-control  mechanism  to  be  used 
on  the  minds  of  children. 

Education  should  remain  forevcrmore 
a  responsibility  of  local  officials  which 
are  more  vulnerable  to  influence  by  par- 
ents. Education  should  not  be  the  func- 
tion of  faceless,  nameless  bureaucrats 
who  operate  as  unseen  forces  beyond 
the  control  of  parents. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  fo  rtime  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Ee  it  cnaricd  by  the  Senate  cnul  Ilo,i.-c  of 
Representatives  of  tlie  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  lor  the  fi-cal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  for  the  foUowint: 
categoiies: 

(1)  Scientific  Re.-earch  Pnije,-t  S^iipprnt. 
$336.:J00.00O. 

(2)  National  and  Specinl  Rc.-earcli  Pro- 
grams. $101,500,000. 

(31  National  Research  Center.-,  $00,200,000. 

(4)  Research  Applied  to  National  Need-. 
$J0.000.000. 

(5)  Science  Education  Imiovatioi,.  fjiJO.- 
000.000. 


(>).) 
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.S'i'-n-e    Edc.-atiin    Supp^nt     5-34.700,- 


(7)  Gradviatp  S'udent  S\ipport.  .*15  800.000. 

i8i  ScieiK-e  Information  Activities,  $e.200.- 
(•00 

lO)  Iiiternntional  Cooperative  Sr:Pi,liIic 
.'c  tlvitie^.  $8,000,000. 

I  10)  Inter(.'uvernn.c:il.il  Scieir«-  .i.id  P.  <».: 
D   Incentives  Fro.L'rani.  .$8,000,000. 

(11)  Science  A--.6es.smeiu .  Poucv,  ai.d  .\d- 
ri  orv  Activities.  S9.200.000 

I  12)  Program  Develoiinifiii  and  ^hlnil,^c- 
ti.ont.  $41,700,000. 

.S!;c.  2.  (a)  Notwitlistandiiig  ::i:y  otiur  jiro- 
",i-i  jii  of  tliis  or  any  oilier  Act  — 

1  :  )  of  the  total  amount  authorized  lu.di'r 
je^tion  1.  not  less  tlian  l^L!9.800.000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  ol  •■Scici.ce  Educa- 
tion Innovation"'; 

i2i  of  the  total  amount  authorized  inider 
^e.■:iou  1.  not  less  thaji  .^IM. 700.000  sii.ai  be 
availaljle  for  llie  ptu-po.se  ol  "Science  Educa- 
tion Support": 

(3)  of  the  total  amount  auil-.orizcd  under 
.-ection  1.  not  le.'^s  than  $15,800,000  sliall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  "Graduate  .Stu- 
dent Support"; 

(4)  of  the  total  amoinn  authorized  under 
secUon  1.  rategf  ry  (6).  not  le.-.'^  than  $3,000  - 
000  shall  be  available  for  •■Undergraduate 
Rp.-earch  Participation"; 

(5)  r.f  the  total  aiiioimt  aiitliorized  in.dcr 
section  1.  category  (6),  not  Ies.s  tlian  $2,.'J00.- 
000  shall  be  available  lor  "Seco:;dary  Schor.l 
Student  Soiei'.ce  Projects"; 

(6)  of  tlie  total  amount  autliorized  tu.dpr 
section  1.  category  (6).  not  less  tl-.an  $2,000.- 
o:)0  shall  be  available  for  "Science  FaciUiy 
Fellowships"; 

|7)  ot  the  tola",  amount  autl^oriyed  under 
section  1,  category  (10).  not  less  than  $6000. - 
000  shall  be  available  f.^r  the  "Ir.tergo\prn- 
mental  Science  Proi:r,im", 

(8)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  tinder 
section  1.  category  (4),  not  le.■^s  than  $23,000.- 
000  sliall  be  available  for  "Applied  Social  Re- 
searcli"  and  for  "Policy-Sciences  Researcli  ' 
directed  toward  increasing  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  policies  ai:d  programs  dealing  with 
urban  and  human  service  problems  at  tlie 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government  level-. 
Such  funds  may  be  used  to  identify,  analyze. 
and  coiitribute  knowledge  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity m  the  public  sector;  identify,  ana- 
lyze, and  evaluate  more  eliective.  elhclent, 
and  ecjuitable  ways  to  deUver  human  serv- 
ice.^, and  to  develop  tlie  data  base  and  analyt  - 
ical  techniques  required  fur  nnprovinj;  ap- 
plied re.-earch  on  mui.icipal  .-\.-teni-  and  !n- 
nian  service  delivery. 

(9)  ot  the  total  amount  atithcn/ed  under 
section  1.  category  (4),  not  less  than  $1,000- 
000    shall    be    available    for    the    purpose    of 

Fire  Research".  The  transler  ot  tliis  pro- 
gram to  Fire  Research  Center  C'f  the  Na- 
tional Burei.u  of  Standards  (l.")  U.S.C  278  1  ) 
during  the  fiscal  year  endim;  June  30.  1970, 
I--  autliorized;  and 

(lOi  the  anu!Ui.!  ol  $5  .lUu.Ouo  lor  '  In.'^titu- 
tional  Improvemein  lor  Science"  which  was 
au'.hoiiz.ed  and  appropriated  tn  the  National 
Science  Foui;dation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jui;e  30.  1975.  and  vvhich  remains  unob- 
ligated as  of  the  close  of  tlie  fiscal  year  etid- 
ing  June  30.  1075.  shall  be  merged  with  lici 
added  to  the  amotnit  authorized  tinder  .^ec- 
Is'iu  1.  cate.Kory  (Gi.  "Science  Edr.cation 
Support",  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  National  Science  Fotindation  is 
authc>rized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  Com- 
prehensive Assistance  to  Undergraduate  Sci- 
ei;ce  Education  program,  referred  to  liereii.- 
aller  a.s  CAUSE.  CAUSE  shall  have  the  pur- 
po.se  of  strengthening  the  sc;once  educatic-n 
capabnities  of  predominantly  undergraduate 
educational  in.vtltntions  and  departments  or 
groups  of  departments  thereof  througli 
awards  to  four-year  cnllet,es,  two-year  col- 
leges, to  the  tnideri^raduate  componei'.t  of 
advance  degree  ii'stiturlons.  and  to  groups 
of   Slid-,    institutions.    Notwi'hstajidiiig    any 
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provisions  of  this  or  ar.y  other  Act.  of  the 
total  amount  authorized  under  section  1. 
category  i6).  not  less  than  $18,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  CAUSE,  and  not  less  than 
$!.500.000  thereof  shall  be  awarded  to  two- 
year  institutions.  Awards  within  each  cate- 
gory of  CAUSE  shall  be  made  on  a  competi- 
tive basis. 

(C)  In  the  contliict  of  the  enertty  research 
and  (le-.elopnient  activities  under  the  -Re- 
.search  Applied  to  National  Needs'  category, 
the  National  Science  tuandation  shall  co- 
ordinate all  new  proje.-;  awards  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Eneri^y  Re.search  and  De- 
velopment Administration  or  hi.s  desicnee. 

id)  As  used  in  thi.s  Act  Science  Educa- 
tion Innov.^tion■'  mean.-,  projects  aimed  at 
the  development  of  new  approaches  to  the 
teaching  of  .science  to  students.  tcachTs,  and 
professional.^:,  including  but  not  limited  to 
new  currlculums,  new  technologies,  new 
methods,  and  retraining  or  other  efforts  to 
mal<e  the  exLstlng  scientific  manpower  pool 
better  able  to  fiimu  the  Nat  ion  s  manpower 
needs.  As  u.sed  in  this  Act  -Science  Educa- 
tion Support  •  means  projects  aimed  at  build- 
ing a  capability  to  teach  science.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  awards  for  equipment, 
conferences,  and  institutional  development. 
Sec  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
thi.s  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$5,000.  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion or  other  e.xiraordinary  expenses  upon  the 
approval  or  authority  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  his  deter- 
mination .shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  olf.rers  of  the  Government. 

Sfc-  4  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1.  not  to  exceed  $4,000.- 
000.  IS  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
iiscal  year  ending  June  10.  197G.  for  expenses 
of  the  National  Science  Fuiiiidation  incurred 
outside  the  United  States  to  be  paid  for  in 
foreign  currencies  which  the  Treasury  De- 
partment determines  to  be  exce.ss  to  the  nor- 
mal requirements  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5,  Appropria'ions  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  in  section  1.  2.  and  4  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation,  fur  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  mav  be  specified  in 
Acts  making  such  appropna'ions. 

Sec'.  6  No  funds  may  be  transferred  from 
any  particular  category  listed  in  section  1  to 
any  other  category  or  categories  listed  in  such 
.section  if  the  total  of  the  funds  so  transferred 
Irom  that  particular  category  would  exceed 
10  per  centum  thereof,  and  no  funds  may  be 
transferred  to  any  particular  category  listed 
in  .section  1  from  any  other  category  or  cate- 
j-'ories  listed  in  such  section  if  the  total  of 
the  funds  so  transferred  to  that  particular 
category  would  exceed  10  per  centum  thereof, 
unles-s — 

I  A)  a  period  of  thiny  legislative  davs  has 
pa.ssed  after  the  Director  or  his  designee  has 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
t.iiiiing  a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  transfer  and  the 
rea.son  therefor,  or 

iBi  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the 
Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
.-^uch  committee  has  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed action. 

Sec,  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act.  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
keep  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  fully  and  currently  informed 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Sec    8    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the     Na- 


tional Science  Fouudation  Authorization  Act 
1976-. 

Mr  TEAGUE  I  during  the  reading!. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent 
that  the  bill  be  con.sidered  as  read, 
printed  m  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  i)oint. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  Is  theie  ob.iection 
to  the  reqnc--t  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Tt'xas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR.    SYMINGTON 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ofler  an  nmendttient  to  correct  a  printing 
error. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Symington: 
On  page  2,  line  :3,  delete  the  sum  ■■.$39,000.000' 
and   insert  the  sum  '$39,800,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  olTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A.MJNDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.  CONLAN 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conlan;  Page  6, 
line  15.  in.sert  ■  la)'  after  "Sec.  6.". 

Page  7.  immediately  after  line  11.  in.sert  the 
following  new  sub.section: 

«b)il|  No  f mds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  available 
to  implement  or  market  course  or  curriculum 
programs  or  materials  unless  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  have  first 
been  provided  a  complete  prospectus  for  each 
course  or  curriculum  project  proposed  for 
such  lunding  by  the  Foundation,  and — 

I  A)  the  funding  to  implement  or  market 
such  cotirse  or  curriculum  programs  or  ma- 
terials has  been  specifically  approved  in  an 
Appropriation  Act;  or 

I  B)  both  Houses  of  Congress  Irave  adopted 
a  rcsohition  approving  such  funding  for  im- 
plementation or  marketing. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  pros- 
pectus shall  include— 

I  A)  the  grant  application  with  names  and 
institutional  affiliation  of  applicants.  Justi- 
fication for  the  implementation  grant,  and 
duration  of  the  project; 

iB)  a  complete  de.scription.  educational 
objectives,  and  historical  overview  of  the 
course  or  curriculum  to  be  implemented; 

iC)  copies  of  all  evaluations  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  Implementation 
proposal;   and 

iDt  the  National  Science  Foundation  bud- 
ge- and  fiscal  report,  the  total  per-pupU  cost 
to  implement  the  course  or  curriculum. 
sources  of  other  funding,  and  a  projection 
of  future  Federal  funding  for  the  course  or 
curriculum. 

Mr  CONLAN  « during  the  reading". 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  di.spensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  office 
and  others  have  been  inundated  with 
outraged  complaints  from  parents  na- 
tionwide about  the  National  Science 
Foundation  spending  more  than  $7  mil- 
lion to  promote  and  market  a  social 
studies  course  for  10-year-olds  called 
"Man:  A  Course  of  Studv." 


I  .<-hare  their  indignation.  My  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  reassert  congres- 
sional authority  over  NSF  curriculum 
activities  to  stop  what  is  shaping  up  as 
an  insidious  attempt  to  impose  partic- 
ular school  courses  and  approaches  to 
learning  on  local  school  districts — using 
the  power  and  financial  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  set  up  a  network 
of  educator  lobbyists  to  control  educa- 
tion throughout  America. 

Congress  needs  to  stop  this,  and  to 
lightl.v  review  NSF  curriculum  imple- 
mentation activities.  This  is  especially 
vital  in  light  of  the  revelation  when  the 
MACOS  issue  came  up  in  committee  last 
month  that,  as  late  as  March  6  of  this 
year,  neither  NSF  Director  Guyford 
Stever  nor  any  top  officials  of  the  educa- 
tion staff  there  had  reviewed  any  of  the 
MACOS  materials  or  knew  what  was  in 
the  course,  despite  a  12-year  NSF  in- 
volvement in  developing  or  marketing 
the  course  at  taxpayers'  expense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  MACOS  materials  are 
full  of  references  to  adultery,  cannibal- 
i.^m,  killing  female  babies  and  old  people, 
trial  marriage  and  wife-swapping,  vio- 
lent murder,  and  other  abhorrent  be- 
havior of  the  virtually  extinct  Netsilik 
Eskimo  subculture  the  children  study. 

Communal  livins,  elimination  of  the 
weak  and  elderly  in  society,  sexual  per- 
missiveness and  promiscuity,  violence, 
and  other  revolting  behavior  are  recur- 
ring MACOS  themes. 

This  is  simply  not  the  kind  of  material 
Congress  or  any  Federal  agency  should 
be  promoting  and  marketing  with  tax- 
pavers'  money. 

The  course  was  designed  by  a  team  of 
experimental  psychologists  under 
Jerome  S.  Bruner  and  B.  F.  Skinner  to 
mold  children's  social  attitudes  and  be- 
liefs along  lines  that  set  them  apart  and 
alienate  them  from  the  beliefs  and  moral 
values  of  their  parents  and  local  commu- 
nities. 

This  aim  of  MACOS  is  blatantly 
.spelled  out  in  the  course's  philosopliical 
and  behavioral  manifesto — a  teacher's 
book  of  essays  called  "Man:  A  Course  of 
Study  Seminars  for  Teachers." 

In  this  MACOS  book  there  is  a  call  for 
a  radical  break  from  traditional  loyal- 
ties from  self-avowed  French  Marxist 
Claude  Levi-Strauss: 

Ours  is  the  only  .society  from  which  we 
have  to  disentangle  ourselves. 

There  is  a  justification  for  using  chil- 
dren's lack  of  awareness  and  immaturity 
to  shape  new  values: 

Infant  plasticity  and  prolonged  immatur- 
ity provide  us  as  humans  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  shape  the  development  of  our  off- 
spring, and  in  this  sense  "hunianness"  Is  a 
continuous  liuman  invention.  ("Man:  A 
Course  of  Studv  Seminars  for  Teacher.'-." 
p.  1.) 

And  there  is  a  call  by  behavioral  psy- 
chologist B.  F.  Skinner  to  use  lower  grade 
classrooms  for  conditioning  to  mold  a  new 
generation  of  Americans  toward  a  re- 
pudiation of  traditional  values,  behavior, 
and  patriotic  beliefs: 

Edticatlon  is  the  establishing  of  behavior 
which  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  individual 
and  to  others  at  some  future  time  .  .  . 
|R|enilorcemems  are  arranged  by  the  edu- 
cational agency  for  the  purpose  of  condi- 
tioning. cMan:  A  Course  of  Study  Seminars 
for  Teachers.  ■  p    7  i 
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These  revealing  paragraphs  from  the 
teacher's  philosophical  introduction  to 
MACOS  all  come  together  in  a  lengthy 
essay  on  human  aggression — a  central 
theme  of  this  social  studies  course  for  10- 
yjar-olds.  This  is  the  new  world  society 
envisioned  by  an  elite  group  of  scholars 
who  have  developed  and  promoted 
M.ACOS  and  similar  school  materials 
vilh  the  generous  funding  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation: 

There  arc  ...  a  few  societies  where  men 
seem  to  find  no  pleasure  in  dominating  over, 
hurtir.g  or  killing  the  members  of  other  so- 
cieties, where  all  they  ask  is  to  be  at  peace 
and  to  b;  left  at  peace.  These  societies  are, 
of  course,  small,  weak,  technologically  back- 
w.vrd,  and  living  in  inaccessible  country; 
only  so  they  could  survive  the  power-seeking 
of   their    uninhibited   neighbors.    .    .    . 

What  seems  to  me  the  most  significant 
common  traits  in  these  peaceful  societies 
are  that  tney  all  manifest  enormous  gusto 
lor  concrete  physical  plea.sures — eating, 
cirinking,  sex,  l.iughtsr — and  that  they  all 
make  very  little  dibtmction  between  the  ideal 
ch;\racters  of  men  and  women,  particularly 
that  they  have  no  ideal  of  brave,  aggressive 
ma.sculinity.    . 

It  .seems  possible  that  the  youth  interna- 
tl  nal,  which  has  developed,  nearly  the  whole 
world  over,  in  the  last  generation,  has  in- 
articulately sensed  the  necessity  to  redefine 
the  Concepts  of  "a  real  man"  and  "a  true 
woman  '  if  we  are  not  to  destroy  ourselves 
conii)Ietely.  The  long  hair,  dandified  dress 
and  pleasantly  epicene  features  (which  so 
iiifuriate  tlieir  elders)  are  a  phy.sical  repudi- 
ation of  the  ideal  of  aggressive  masculinity 
which  has  been  traditional  In  all  their  so- 
cieties in  recent  generations,  and  which  is 
still  maintained  by  the  conventional  and  the 
nen-Fasclsts  (white  supremacists.  Empire 
loy,illsts,  Birchltes,  and  the  like)  in  the  same 
.'.cioties. 

Even  idiotic  .■-.logans  such  as  "Make  love, 
not  war"  (as  if  the  two  activities  had  ever 
been  incompatible!)  and  the  use  of  drugs 
make  the  same  point.  Mankind  is  safer  when 
men  seek  pleasure  than  when  they  seek  the 
power  and  the  glory. 

If  members  of  the  youth  international — 
the  beats  and  the  swingei:;^,  the  provos  and 
the  stilyagi — maintain  the  same  scale  of 
values  and  the  same  sex  ideals  20  years  hence 
when  they  themselves  are  middle-aged  and 
parents,  then  they  may,  just  possibly,  have 
produced  a  permanent  change  In  the  value 
systems  and  sex  roles  of  their  societies,  which 
will  turn  the  Joy  of  killing  into  an  unhappy 
episode  of  man's  historic  past,  analogous  to 
human  sacrifice,  which  ascribed  joy  in  killing 
to  the  gods  also. 

The  attempts  to  devise  a  social  unit  more 
Inclusive  than  the  nation-state,  a  brother- 
hood of  man,  have  all  been  unsuccessful  to 
date.  It  Is  just  possible  that  the  youth  In- 
ternational, with  its  emphasis  o"n  shared 
sensual  pleasure  and  its  repudiation  of  the 
ideal  of  truculent  "manliness",  may  succeed 
where  the  grandoise  schemes  of  Idealists 
have  always  failed.  For  man  has  no  "killer 
Instinct":  he  merely  lacks  inhibitions.- 
("Man:  A  Course  of  Studv  Seminars  for 
Teachers,  "  pp.  53-55.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  little  difficvaty 
understanding  why  parents  to  10-year- 
olds  in  scores  of  American  communities 
find  MACOS  and  its  Federal  backing 
rei)uc;nant  and  threatening  to  their  way 
of  life.  Consider  some  of  the  Netsillk 
Eskimo  concepts  and  customs  taught 
as  part  of  the  MACOS  student  materials: 
Ketsilik     Customs     and     Other     Concepts 

Taught   in    "Man:    A   Course    of    Study" 

(MACOS) 

adultery  and  wii-e-swappinc 
Husbands  have  a  very  free  hand  In  their 
nuirried  life  and  it  is  considered  to  be  quite 


in  order  for  them  to  have  intcrcour;.e  vv;;h 
any  woman  whenever  there  is  an  op  )or- 
tunity.  ("The  NetsUik  Eskimos."  MACOS 
Volume  I.  p.  117) 

•  *  •  *  » 

If  a  man  is  about  to  set  off  on  a  jo^irney 
and  his  wife  Is  sick  or  unable  to  go  witli 
hiin,  he  may  borrow  the  wife  of  lii:^  'ong 
partner  to  take  along,  giving  his  own  wife 
in  exchange.  This  kind  of  wife-exchtmire  is 
leccssary  in  the  kind  of  life  the  Esmmos  lead. 
("A  Journey  to  the  Arctic."  MACOS  Book- 
let 18.  p.  23) 

«  *  •  *  » 

Two  men  who  become  song  p;,rt:Krs  .  .  . 
are  so  closely  bound  together  that  they  can 
exchange  wives  if  they  choose  ( "A  Journey 
to  the  Arctic,"  MACOS  Booklet  18.  p.  :38| 

•  ♦  *  *.  ^ 
IKiviok]   passed     many     shores     until     he 

came  to  a  village  where  t\\o  women  h.id 
stayed  at  home  when  their  husbands  wont 
out  hunting  .  .  .  Kiviok  slaved  with  the 
women  and  became  the  husband  to  hc.V.\  vi 
them.  ("The  Many  Lives  of  Kiviok,"  MACOo 
Booklet  25,  p.  8) 

«  •  *  *  ♦ 

P,ikluk  had  a  pretty  you;  g  w  le  a  woman 
who  laughed  a  lot  and  showed  her  little 
teeth  and  sewed  well  and  seemed  to  be  all 
the  things  a  wife  should  be  .  .  .  "Pakluk's 
wife  had  agreed  to  go  with  me."  Elialuk  said. 
The  old  man  said,  "Pakluk  will  follow  you." 
"By  the  time  he  finds  otit  well  be  far  away,  " 
was  Ekaluk'.s  reply.  ("On  Firm  Ice,'  MACOS 
Booklet  24,  p.  38) 

cannibalism 

The  wife  knew  that  the  spirits  had  said 
her  husband  should  eat  her.  but  she  was  so 
exhausted  that  It  made  no  impression  on  lier. 
She  did  not  care.  It  was  only  when  he  began 
to  feel  her,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  slick 
his  fingers  in  her  side  to  feel  if  there  was 
flesh  on  her,  that  she  suddenly  fell  a  ter- 
rible fear;  so  she.  who  had  never  been  nfrald 
of  dying,  now  tried  to  escape.  With  her  feeljle 
strength  she  ran  for  her  life,  ;ind  then  it 
was  as  If  Tuneq  saw  her  only  as  a  quarry 
that  was  about  to  escape  him:  he  ran  alter 
her  and  stabbed  her  to  death.  Aftir  that, 
he  lived  on  her,  and  he  collected  her  bones 
in  a  heap  over  by  the  side  of  the  platform 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  taboo  rule  re- 
quired of  all  who  die."  ("Tlie  Netsillk  Eski- 
mos," MACOS  Volume  I,  pp.  97-98) 
divorce  and  trial  marriac.e 

Divorce  is  common  as  long  as  there  are 
no  children,  and  there  are  women  who  go 
through  seven  or  eight  trial  marriages  before 
they  finally  settle  down.  ("The  Netsillk  Es- 
kimos," MACOS  Volume  1,  p.  115) 

FEMALE   infanticide 

[The  Netsillk  Eskimos]  would  like  to  have 
many  sons  and  few  daughters.  If  a  baby 
girl  has  not  already  been  promised  as  a  fu- 
ture wife,  her  family  may  feel  that  they 
cannot  provide  for  her.  If  there  is  no  fam- 
ily to  adopt  her.  It  Is  their  custom  to  allow 
the  child  to  die.  ("A  Journey  to  the  Arctic," 
MACOS  Booklet  18,  p.  24) 

•  •  *  •  • 

I  talked  to  several  Netsllik  women  in  one 
camp  about  the  children  they  had.  One  had 
borne  eleven  children — four  boys  and  seven 
girls,  of  which  four  girls  had  been  allowed 
to  die  at  birth.  ("A  Journey  to  the  Arctic," 

MACOS  Booklet  18,  pp.  24-25) 

•  *  •  »  • 

II]t  is  solely  economy  that  lies  behind 
the  custom  that  girls  are  killed  at  birth,  if 
they  have  not  already  been  promised  to  a 
family  where  there  Is  a  son  who  some  day 
Is  to  have  a  wife.  ("The  Netsillk  Eskimos.' 
MACOS  Volume  I,  p.  99) 

MURDER 

As  time  went  on,  the  old  woman  grew 
angry,  for  she  too  wanted  a  husband.  She 
envied  her  datighter  more  and  more,  until 


i,:.e  day  when  Kiviok  was  out  hunting  carl- 
liju.  the  killed  her.  Slie  pulled  the  young 
.'iinoolh  skin  from  lier  daughter's  face  and 
h:ip.d,  and  with  it  slie  covered  her  wrinkled, 
old  face  and  her  bony  hands.  When  Kiviok 
returned,  the  mother  went  to  greet  liim  as 
hr-r  daughter  always  did.  ("The  Manv  Lives 
c.f    Kl- LK."    MACoii    Booklet    25,    PP     HI'-) 

I  had  a  hunting  compnnion  with  whom 
I  ."pent  much  time.  We  were  eiiuaily  mat(  hed 
in  skill,  but  he  was  stroiiL-er  .  .  .  And  then 
one  day,  to  prove  that  lie  was  better,  he 
insulted  me  i.i  a  terrible  way.  When  a  ma  i 
a^.es  tliat  in  our  country  it  means  that  ho 
v.aiits  Ij  kill  you  Hatred  grew  in  me,  and 
every  time  I  met  my  old  comp.mion  o  . 
hunting,  thoughts  that  I  could  not  contrcl 
c  unc  up  in  me.  So  one  d.^y  when  we  wtr? 
alo!  e  together,  I  ki'Ied  him.  ("A  Journey  to 
the   Ar.lic,"    MACOS    Boiiklet    18,    p.    15) 

sr.Nn.iciDr 

V'iifii  we  sjioLe  of  Eskimo  nnir;:er.  r,.'lKr 
Henry  told  ine  about  a  man  no.v  at  Com- 
mittee Bay  who  had  come  to  him  one  day, 
and.  aftei  the  u:~ual  lea  and  silence,  had  said 
to  him  suddenly:  "I  took  the  old  woman  out 
on  the  ice  today.  '  It  was  his  own  mother 
that  he  had  driven  out  and  set  down  at  fea 
to  freeze  to  death.  He  was  fond  of  her,  he 
explained.  He  iiad  always  been  kind  to  her. 
But  she  was  too  old.  she  was  no  longer  goo  J 
for  anything:  so  blind,  she  couldn't  even 
find  the  porch  to  crawl  into  the  igloo.  So, 
on  a  day  of  blizzard,  the  whole  family  agree- 
ing, he  had  taken  her  out.  and  they  had 
struck  camp  and  gone  off,  leaving  her  to  die. 
("Old  Kigtak,"  MACOS  Volume  7   p.  18) 

We  have  a  ctistom  that  old  people  who 
cannot  woik  anymore  should  help  death  to 
take  them  ("Songs  and  Stories  of  the  Net- 
sillk Eskimos."  MACOS  Booklet   10.  p.  44  i 

SfRVEILLANCE 

In  this  project  you  will  observe  V.\c  be- 
havior of  young  children  witliout  taking  pare 
in  what  tiiey  are  doing  "i'ou  will  be  watch- 
ing for  conflict  among  young  children — how 
fights  start,  how  they  end  and  how  they  are 
avoided.  Observe  children  in  a  kindergarten 
for  30  minutes.  Watch  a  small  group  of  chil- 
dren. (Do  not  let  them  know  you  are  watch- 
ing them.)  Every  time  a  fight  occurs  (either 
an  "action"  fight  or  a  "word"  fight ) .  record 
what  happens.  Use  the  Data  on  Conflict 
sheets  to  record  your  observation.  ("The  Ob- 
server's Handbook,"  MACOS  Booklet  8,  pp. 
1-2) 

*  *  *  m  tt 

Watch  a  child  and  list  the  names  of  all  the 
people  he  cooperates  with.  How  does  he  feel 
toward  these  people?  Watch  for  cooperation 
among  adults  .  .  .  Obeserve  children  to  find 
out  what  makes  them  angry  and  how  they 
show  their  anger.  Keep  a  record  of  things 
that  make  you  angry  ...  Do  adults  express 
their  anger  diHerently  from  the  way  children 
do?  How?  (  "The  Observers  Handbook," 
MACOS  Booklet  8.  p    2'J) 

«  .  ^  »  » 

The  April  14  Journal  entry  describes  Net- 
sillk family  life.  If  the  reading  is  done  at 
home,  the  children  can  contrast  it  with  their 
own  family  life  and  with  what  they  know- 
about  American  family  life  in  general.  Each 
child  might  respond  by  writing  a  report  at 
home  describing  a  scene  that  occurred  in 
his  family  sometime  In  the  evening.  Includ- 
ing typical  conservations,  and  then  answer 
the  questions  below.  "Which  of  these  activi- 
ties wotild  al.so  be  a  part  of  Netsllik  family 
life?  Which  would  not?"  ("The  Family. '" 
MACOS  Volume  6,  p.  23 ) 

MACOS  films,  which  are  also  a  cen- 
tral i:art  of  thi.s  5th  grade  NSF-developed 
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cuniculum.  coiU.'in  ni^ny  lurid  and  sory 
scenes  of  E:  kimos  killing  and  butchering 
animals  they  hunt.  Children  ore  shown 
scenes  of  Eskimos  eating  the  eyeballs  and 
other  organs  of  slaughtered  animals,  and 
di  inkinR  warm  blood. 

The  following  careful'.y-edited  f.;vor- 
able  film  note  from  the  MACOS  teaclier 
volumes  thenisehcs  gi\e  us  some  idea 
how  repugnant  and  vulgar  the.^e  full- 
color  films  would  be  f  jr  anyone,  let  alone 
n7i,)ressionable  and  Kensii.ive  10-year- 
olfis  who  ..hould  be  shown  the  beauty  and 
wonders  of  life,  not  just  its  seamiest  n.nd 
nio.st  uncivilized  aspects: 

MACOS  Film  Notcs 

AT  THE  CARIBOU  CROS.SING-PLAtE 

lUmangnark  helps  Irkowaglok  btitchoi-  )iis 
animal  When  the  animal  is  fre.^hly  kiUed, 
tj»e  skin  jje.tls  otr  cleanly  from  the  tlesh. 
Uniiapik  aiKl  his  mother  wateh  the  butcher- 
i::;;  ivith  interest.  Irkowagtok  does  most  of 
tiie  btitchering.  because  it  waa  his  kill.  As 
ho  works  with  his  short  hiinti.ig  knife,  he 
St -,ps  for  a  moment  and  cuts  out  one  of 
the  eyes  to  give  to  Umiapik  a.s  a  delicacv. 
(•Caribou  Cros-,uig-p;ace,  MACCS  Volume  C, 
p.  '>J) 

Ihe  harpix)!!  tip  is  imbedded  in  the  sea! 
Soon  the  blood  begins  to  show  on  the  snow. 
Hurriedly  he  scoops  away  the  snow  ft!;d 
ice  .  .  .  When  he  can  pull  the  seal  a  little 
way  out  of  the  water,  he  Jams  the  handle 
of  the  scoop  through  the  seal's  fragile  skull 
and  pulls  a  thong  loop  through  the  head  of 
the  seal  to  make  sure  that  he  does  not  lose 
It  ,  .  When  he  has  it  well  clear  of  the  hole 
he  breaks  its  neck  by  bending  its  head  back 
against  its  body  He  removes  ti-.e  harpoon  tip 
from  the  body,  licks  off  the  blood  and  coils 
it  ready  for  us.^  again  .  .  .  IiimaiiKnark  .  .  . 
slits  the  stomach  with  his  knife  The  other 
men  kneel  around  in  a  semicircle,  watching 
him  remo'.e  a  piece  of  blubber  and  the  li\er. 
Soon  each  man  is  stabbing  morsels  for  him- 
self, feasting  on  the  warm  liver  and  fresh 
blubber  i  Hunting  Seals."  MACOS  Volume  7 
p   40) 

Kingnuk  then  skins  the  T,e.\\  and  butchers 
i:  on  the  fl(xir  of  the  ceremonial  igloo.  She 
cuts  slabs  of  blubber  from  the  sides  of  the 
carcass  and  cleans  the  intestines  and  sets 
them  aside  The  oflal  she  puts  with  the  blood 
in  a  snow  bowl  beside  the  carc.vso.  .Some  of 
the  blood  she  offers  to  the  young  people  to 
drink.  (  Seal-Sharing  Partnerships,'  MACOS 
Volume  7.  p  61 ) 

Mr.  Chairman,  transcending  serious 
concerns  about  the  particular  nature  of 
"Man:  A  Coui-.se  of  Study,  '  my  amend- 
ment is  addressed  to  the  larger  and  more 
vital  issue  of  local  .'chool  choices  and 
decisionmaking.  Wo  Americans  place  a 
high  value  on  local  autonomy  in  educa- 
tion, and  have  always  repudiated  a  na- 
tional policy  on  education  or  a  single  na- 
tional school  system  directed  fiom 
Washington. 

However,  NSF  activities  in  curriculum 
implementation  are  moving  ominouslv 
in  that  direction.  Consider  these  facts": 

When  MACOS  development  was  com- 
pleted in  1969  at  a  co.st  to  taxpayers  of 
more  than  $6  5  million,  more  than  50 
publishers  were  offered  and  refused  to 
market  the  course  because  of  its  objec- 
tionable content,  philosophy,  and  its  high 
cost. 

It  is  enlightening  to  note  that  thp.se, 
more  than  50  publishers,  ordinary  com- 
mercial firms  of  long-standing  reput.t- 
tions,  rejected  the  blandishments  of  NSF 
and  Education  Development  Center,  who 
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developed  MACOS.  and  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  wiih  what  they  uniformly 
regarded  as  a  curriculum  not  de<jired  by 
American  parents  and  school. 

But  this  adverse  judnnent  by  experi- 
enced professional  publisher;  did  not  de- 
ter NSF  and  EDC.  They  seeded  Curricu- 
lum Development  Associates,  a  sm-.ll 
commercial  publi.hing  firm  in  Washing- 
ton, so  that  a  profit  could  bo  made.  Aiu'. 
NSF  gave  CDA  a  special  80-percent  cut 
in  the  normal  royally  required  w  lien  fet!- 
erally  developed  sdiool  materials  are 
sold  commercially  so  MACOS  would  sell 
and  undercut  competition  from  other 
curriculum  materi  tLs  available  in  the 
private  sector. 

In  ordinary  textbook  trade  channels, 
15  percent  royalties  are  paid  to  authors 
or  developers  of  publi.'hcfl  materials. 
Since  NGF  gave  most  of  the  money  fur 
developme'U  of  MACOS.  one  woul.l  ex- 
pect the  Foundation  to  dem.iiid  the  or- 
ciinaiy  return  on  its  efforts,  should  there 
bo  a  marketiiig  of  the  results  of  such 
efforts. 

In  the  particular  c:.sc  of  MACOS.  how- 
ever. NSF  permitted  only  a  3-|)ercent 
ro:,alty  return  to  the  Government — one- 
fifth  the  customary  amounl-and  has  in 
turn  received  from  EDC  at  last  report 
less  than  10  percent  of  that  greatly  dis- 
counted royalty. 

Of  the  enormous  sales  revenues  gen- 
ci-ated  by  NSF  for  CDA,  a  mere  S5..3;^9  in 
royalties  has  been  returned  to  NSF.  At 
the  same  time.  NSF  arid  EDC  h.ive  spent 
more  than  .S2  million  in  direct  marketing 
and  promotion  of  MACOS  for  its  com- 
mercial publisher. 

This  means  that  NSF  has  given  mil- 
lions to  a  small  group  of  closely  related 
nidividuals  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
turn  a  profit  by  undercutting  competi- 
tion and  virtually  foiving  an  undesirable 
curriculum  on  parents  and  educators 
across  the  country.  The  intentions  of 
NSF— to  insure  a  in-oflt  on  an  NSF  proj- 
ect to  a  particular  group  of  friends  and 
to  brutally  kill  off  any  possible  commer- 
cial, educational,  or  parental  competi- 
tion—arc amply  demonstrated  by  the 
extraordinary  royalty  arrangements 
made  uith  EDC  and  CDA  for  the  .sale 
of  MACOS  materials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  NSF  and  Education 
Develojimcnt  Center  are  now  embarked 
on  a  further  multimillion  dollar  effort, 
unbeknown  to  Congress,  to  establish  a 
larger  educator  network  to  implement 
other  jointly  developed  social  studies 
programs.  Congress  must  stop  this  in- 
sidious invasion  of  local  autonomy  in 
education,  which  it  can  do  with  this 
amendment. 

Despite  assurances  to  Congress  that 
all  funding  for  such  activities  had  been 
suspended  to  allow  a  thorough  review 
of  NSF  curriculum  policies.  NSF  is  mov- 
ing right  ahead  to  promote  and  market 
a  sequel  to  MACOS  for  high  schools 
called  Exploring  Human  Nature,"  a 
more  sophisticated  behavior  and  social 
value  modification  course,  and  other  pio- 
trams  for  schools. 

A  lengthy  Education  Development 
Center  grant  propo.sal,  approved  and 
funded  by  NSF  on  January  15,  graphi- 
cally documents  the  situation  we  face. 
The  mospectus  outlines  "establishment 
of  a   network  that  will  initially  create 


and  then  sustain  linkat,cs  brt.vceu  exist- 
ing educational  institutions"  to  dissemi- 
nate certain  social  studies  courses  for 
u.se  from  kindcrgarlon  throush  12lh 
grade. 

The  EDC  p:o.-i)cctus.  aj-inoved  bv  NSF 
as  grant  No.  PE375-016::),  outlines  a 
.-eries  of  nation:;l  and  regional  confer- 
ences and  -Aork.ihops  to  implenicnl  these 
courses : 

As  total  program  5.  not  mertiv  as  so;  i.U 
.■■-tiialrs  courses  .  .  .  In  this  way  piu-licipants 
will  be  made  aware  of  the  broad  potential 
for  educational  change  Inherent  in  th^-se 
curricula  .  .  .  Administrators  nny  see  these 
curricula  as  uedges  for  sytten'.atic  change 
The  involvement  of  both  teachers  and  ad- 
miiil::;lrators  should  fr.cilitato  team  declsio.i- 
iiiaklng.  climinishini;  traditional  teacher  re- 
Flslance  to  currloular  chruige  in  which  tluy 
hn-e  not  had  a  voi'C,  while  maximizing  ad- 
ministrative commitment  and  support  of 
cla  sroom  e.forts. 

Here  are  some  of  tUe  specific  goals 
of  this  enlai-gcd  NSF -fancied  promotion 
and  marketing  camiiaisn  by  Educational 
Development  Center  to  get  their  social 
studies  programs  into  all  our  Nation's 
schools  v.ith  backing  from  the  Federal 
Govenur.ent  at  taxjiaycr.s'  expense: 
Goals  or  the  Educational  Dkvelop.vient 
Center 
The  marketing  strategy  announced  in  the 
NS [.'-approved  KDC  grant  proposal  incluripa 
e-Mbhshint;  key  target  regions  and  locali- 
ties throughout  the  U.S.  as  a  first  step  to- 
wards miplementmg  "E^ploriiif,'  Human 
Nature"  m  every  U.S.  high  school.  Thev  in- 
cJude: 

Connecticut,  Dclaw.are.  Florida.  Geort;ia. 
Maine.  Maryland,  .Massaclui.',etts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina! 
Vermont,  Virginia.  Was'iington,  District  o: 
Columbia. 

N.sp  fujKims  :"c.r  "EvtOorint;  Human  Na- 
ture" under  its  1975  gr.un  provides  for  a  sc- 
ries of  promotion  confcn  nces  to  train  loci^l 
school  administrators  a. id  teachers  in  the 
EDC  ocial  st-idics  philo.sophy  over  the  next 
18  months.  Conferences  are  scliedulcd  as  fol- 
lows: 

June  22-28,  1975. — Promotion  conference 
for  40  .school  administrators  and  additional 
teacher  leaders  from  Eastern  coasui  states 

September.  1975- June,  1976.— Two  sep- 
arate promotion  conferences  for  school  ad- 
ministrators and  teacher  leaders  to  promote 
additional  EDC  .social  science  curricula 

July  27  August  9,  1975.— EDC  will  estab- 
lish an  NSF-funded  national  implementa- 
tion network  of  educators  to  promote  the 
marketing  of  "Exploring  Human  Nature" 
Ei^nt  teams  of  university  personnel,  admip- 
i.-lrators,  and  teacher  leaders  will  be  trained 
for  key  roies  in  implementing  the  protram. 
The  teams  wul : 

Conduct  dLssemination  work.-hops  in  then- 
local  are.ts  to  promote  EDC  .social  .science 
curriculum  programs. 

Provide  the  nucleus  of  a  growing  national 
educator  network  to  promote  and  market 
'Et.-ploriiii^  Human  Nature."  "Man:  A  Course 
of  .Study,"  and  other  related  Harv.ard  FDC 
social  scietice  programs. 

CiO.ALS — 1973     I97fi 

t::o  .announced  goals  approved  bv  NSF  for 
the  promotion  and  marketing  of  "Exploring 
Human  Nature."  ■■^Tan:  A  Course  of  Studv," 
and  other  EDC  curricula  in  Educational  E)e- 
volopment  Center  NSF  grant  number  PES75- 
01635  included: 

Implementing  'E.xporing  Human  Nature", 
MACOS,  and  related  EDC  curricula  with  NSF 
funding  in  a  minimum  of  1,900  additional 
classrooms,  in  500  school  districts,  in  50 
states. 
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Maximizing  the  Impact  of  EDC  goals  for 
eciucatlonal  and  social  change  by  obtaining 
the  broadest  pnssible  dissemination  of  EDC 
cour.se  materials  through  regional  networks 
c~tal)Ushed  and  trained  a!  N.SF-fiuided  pro- 
motion c:>nfeicnces  and  tcaclier  workshops. 
To  achieve  these  goals: 

Existing  EDC  local  educator  net  vvork  teams 
must  have  sponsored  Spring  1975  promotion 
workshops  involving;  a  minimum  of  20 
ic.\cher-ad.ministraior  teatiis  from  at  least 
10  school  districts  in  one-day  prot»r,.ms  des- 
cribing and  soliciting  their  involvement  in 
"Exploring  Human  Nature,"  "Man:  A  Course 
of  Study,"  and  other  EDC  curricuhi. 

From  these  promotion  work.shops,  three- 
member  teams  con-istiiu;  of  one  college  and 
two  school  district  teachers,  were  to  be  se- 
lected for  the  July  22  August  17,  1975,  EDC 
conference  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  lo  become 
additional  teams  in  the  EDC  network. 

All  participants  of  the  NSF-funded  EDC 
promotion  network  conferences  scheduled 
for  1975-1976  have  a  commitment  to  arrange, 
and  staff  two  full-day  stafl  development 
workshops  in  their  local  areas  lor  a  minimum 
of  20  teachers  and  t)tlier  school  district  per- 
sonnel to  promote  at  least  two  oi  the  EDC 
social  science  courses  included  in  the  con- 
ference programs. 

Network  teams  must  imolve  a  minimum 
of  three  local  area  classrooms  and  teachers 
in  each  EDC  course  during  tlie  1975-1976 
school  year  and  provide  teacher  education 
and  technical  assistance  on  a  regular  basis. 
EDC  network  teams  must  conduct  at  least 
three  promotion  conferences  during  the 
1975  1976  school  >ear  involving  at  least  120 
participants  from  area  schools.  These  sessions 
are  expected  to  lend  to  tite  introduction  of 
each  EDC  social  science  course  in  a  minimum 
of  20  additional  classrooms. 

All  EDC  network  teams  trained  with  NSF 
funds  must  mainttiin  constant  liaison  with 
Education  Development  Center,  Inc.,  and 
Coordinate  regional  promotion  activities  with 
the  national  di.sseinination  effort. 

In  addition.  Education  Development  Center 
i-ecei\ed  NSF  appro\  a!  in  its  grant  prospectus 
to: 

Lobby  for  "ExploriiiL;  Human  Nature." 
■Man:  A  Course  of  Study  "  and  other  EDC' 
NSF  social  science  courses  among  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  which  provide  sup- 
port .services  and  linaiicial  assistance  to  local 
school  districts  and  employ  per.soiniel  who 
help  local  school  districts  introduce  new  cur- 
riculum programs. 

Seek  arrangements  wiili  professional  edu- 
cation associations,  such  as  the  National 
Education  Associaiicni,  and  participate  in  a 
minimum  of  four  national  conventions  of 
professional  education  associations  diu'ing 
each  year  of  the  NSF  grant  to  promote  and 
iii.'rket  EDC  .social  science  curricula. 

I  ITfHF  NSF  FUNDING 

NSF  commitments  of  more  than  .$1.275,ono 
for  a  third-year  promotion  and  marketing 
phase  for  "Exploring  Human  Nattire"  were 
otu lined  in  the  NSF-approved  EDC  grant 
prospectus  numtjor  PES75  0I(i;35.  Tlie.se  in- 
clude: 

§150,000  to  train  10  additional  university/ 
school  district  teams  to  promote  the  course 
tor  high  school  adoption  and  hold  educator 
work.shops  in  local  areas. 

Between  $1. 050, 000-$1. 200,000  for  separate 
NSF  funding  of  approximately  30  regional 
SI  hool  district  and  or  teacher  projects  to 
promote  and  dis.seminate  "E.xploring  Human 
N.iiure"  and  other  related  EDC  social  science 
I  ■siricuium  programs. 

In  addition,  ihe  EDC  promotion  plan 
outlined  in  the  PES75-01635  grant  pros- 
pectus approved  by  NSF  also  requh-es 
each  miiversity  school  district  team  in 
the  EE)C  educator  network  to  apply  for 
yearly  NSF  grants  for  their  own  activi- 
ties over  an  indefinite  time  to  support 


the   promotional   and   markethig    goals 
for  EDC  social  science  curricula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  dangerous  plan  for  a  federally- 
backed  takeover  of  American  education. 
This  is  ultimately  what  the  MACOS  con- 
troversy and  out-of-hand  NSF  curricu- 
lum implementation  acti\ities  arc  nil 
about. 

We  must  reassert  effect ixV  congres- 
sional authority  over  all  NSF  activities 
in  the  area  of  developing  and  promoting 
school  materials.  My  amendment,  pat- 
terned after  the  existing  requirement 
that  all  proposed  Office  of  Education 
regulations  be  reviewed  and  approved 
by  Congress  before  they  are  imple- 
mented, is  a  necessary  first  step  in  that 
effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  my  amendment 
does  is  to  not  get  into  the  areas  pro  or 
con  on  this  material,  although  this  ma- 
terial, I  think,  is  repugnant  to  me  and 
to  most  of  us,  although  to  some  in  this 
body  it  is  not.  It  is  part  of  that  philo- 
sophical approach  that  wants  to  reform 
human  nature  from  a  behavioral  pro- 
gram rather  than  along  classic  Judeo- 
Christian  lines. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  say  that 
the  implementation  ol  the  marketing  of 
any  programs  shall  not  be  done  by  NSF 
unless  the  Appropriations  Committee 
specifically  grants  them  money  to  do 
that,  or  unle.ss  they  come  to  our  author- 
izing committees  and  spell  out  exactly 
what  the  program  is  for.  an  approval  by 
this  body  as  to  whether  they  should  go 
into  commercial  marketing  of  this  on  a 
statewide — not  statewide,  but  nation- 
wide— marketing  network  that  they  have 
already  started  within  certain  elements 
of  the  educational  community. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  support  on 
this  amendment,  and  I  think  the  constit- 
uents of  the  Members  would  very  mucli 
appreciate  that  .support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

fBy  unanimoiis  consent  Mr.  CONLAN 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
tMr.  CoNLAN)  for  introducing  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  goes  a 
long  way  to  solve  a  problem  which  has 
caused  great  concern  to  me  and  to  many 
of  my  constituents.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  his  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

For  the  past  12  years  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  made  shameless 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  hard-earned  dol- 
lars to  develop  and  subsidize  the  publi- 
cation of  the  MACOS  curriculum  devel- 
opment project:  "Man— A  Course  of 
Study."  the  full  title  of  the  project,  de- 
veloped new  cuiTiculum  materials  in  the 
social  studies  for  elementary  school 
youngsters.  It  is  designed  to  acquaint 
them  with  alternative  and  culturally  dis- 
tinct but  supposedly  acceptable  types  of 
human  behavior.  According  to  the  NSF. 
the  project — 

...  Is  intended  to  provide  children  w  ith  a 
basis  for  iniderstandlng  that  what  is  regarded 


;i^  in  I'C'ptiibIc  human  Ijehavior  is  a  result 
of  ones  own  culture,  so  that  as  they  a.ssume 
their  responsiliilities  as  citizen;;  they  may 
belter  understand  the  diversity  they  will  en- 
cotmter  among  people  and  nations. 

U-inr;  funds  awarded  by  the  NSF.  tiie 
Educ.nioiuil  Dcxelopment  Center  m 
CamlM'idge.  Mass..  began  curriculum  de- 
veloi>ment  work  in  1063  and  completed  it 
in  i9i0.  Wit!i  i)ublication  materials  sub- 
si('ii/eri  by  Federal  funds,  many  school 
districts  put  the  cour.se  into  use  In  the 
lii;  t  several  year.s — but  only  to  terminate 
it  under   .sub.sequeni  parental   fire. 

Why  did  this  oct  ur?  It  is  very  ea.sy  to 
see  why.  James  J.  Kilpatiick  explained 
this  in  a  column  in  the  Wa.-hington  Star 
on  Ainil  1. 1  quote: 

The  most  controversial  portion  lof  ti:0 
MACOS  study  I  has  to  do  \\ith  the  Netsih,; 
EskiHKjs,  wliose  triljal  ciiaracteristics  are  ap- 
provingly examined  Congressman  John  B. 
Conlan  of  Arizona  has  catalogued  some  of 
these  characteristics:  adultery,  besti.ilif. . 
cannibalism,  incest,  infanticide,  murder,  re- 
venge, robbery  and  wife-swapping.  Children 
are  encouraged,  through  "role-playing"  t.) 
tmoathi/e  v.ith  the  Eskimos. 

Conhuid  provides  this  ([uotation:  H'l- 
bands  have  a  very  free  hand  in  tlieir  muriic-i 
lite  and  it  is  considered  to  bs  quite  lii  order 
for  them  to  have  intercourse  with  any  -Aomitii 
\viienever  there  is  an  opportunity.  ' 

Now  I  submit — is  this  acceptable  hit- 
m.an  behavior  for  American  youngsier.-  ' 
Is  it  acceptable  for  our  schools  to  pro- 
mote moral  turpitude  with  federally  sub- 
sidized curriculum  materials?  Can  we 
continue  to  condone  our  schools  teaching- 
fifth  and  sixth  graders  tliat  sexual  prom- 
iscuity is  right,  or  that  children  should 
casually  accept  a  man  abandoning  his 
wife  and  moral  re.  uon.sibilities  for  the 
sake  of  carnal  greed '.^  Children  are  dail;/ 
exposed  to  these  baser  elements  of  hu- 
man life  when  watching  TV  or  readin  ; 
the  papers. 

As  a  former  teacher  in  the  Chicago 
public  school  system,  and  as  a  parent 
and  grandparent,  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  our  schools  should  be  seen  as 
an  exten.sion  of  the  family  function  whicli 
instills  moral  standards  in  children.  The 
exposure  of  children  during  tlieir  forma- 
tive years  to  these  vagaries  of  other  civi- 
lizations and  cultures  without  appropri- 
ate perspective  constitutes  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  moral  standards  of  th'» 
Judeo-Christian  culture  which  ha\ .' 
made  this  Nation  .so  great. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  liie  so- 
cial .sciences  are  an  impoitant  part  o. 
education  and  that  students  should  be 
exposed  to  the  most  noteworthy  and  use- 
ful developments  in  the  understanduvr 
of  human  behavior.  Like  other  areas  ct 
science  education,  the  social  sciences  de- 
serve Federal  support  for  curriculum  en- 
hancement. I  do  not  fault  all  projects  tj 
improve  social  studies  teaching.  However, 
local  school  boards,  reflecting  the  prevail- 
ing social  norms  of  the  community, 
should  be  the  final  arbiter  of  curriculum 
development  and  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. And  these  school  boards  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  subtle  coercion  me- 
,sented  by  the  lures  of  a  federally  subsi- 
dized project. 

We  have  come  to  learn  that  the  NSF 
exceeded  the  boundaries  of  its  mandat>' 
in  developing  and  promoting  the  MACOS 
project.  The  Foundation  spent  close  lo  $7 
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million  of  our  taxpar.eis'  dollars  in 
a'.varcls  to  the  Educational  Development 
Center  to  develop  this  project.  The  de- 
veloper proceeded  to  claim  copyright 
iiivilege.s  for  the  materials  developed— 
Ifolding  the.'^e  rights  to  December  1975. 
Since  the  developer  held  thc^e  rights  it 
took  3  years  before  it  found  a  publi.'her 
^'.-illins  to  prepare  and  p/omote  the  ma- 
terials for  cln-^.^room  u.-^e.  The  Founda- 
tion a«.<5isted  tliis  miMiianagement  when 
it  found  a  way  to  circumvent  prevailing 
Federal  rcy;ulations  and  lo-.vered  require- 
t.ients  for  the  copyiitrht  claimant  to  re- 
frn  royalty  fees  to  the  U  S  Treasury. 

Instead  of  15  percent,  the  copyright 
ilaimant  returned  only  3  percent  of 
these  fees  to  the  Government.  Th" 
rest,  \\ith  NSF  approval,  were  u.>-ed  to 
.subsidize  promotion  and  mnrtieting 
schemes— thereby  tantalizing  local 
school  boards  with  what  appeared  to  be 
an  appealing;  Govenim.cnt  sjionsored — 
but  later  to  be  pro\ en— dubious  venture. 
The  NSP  not  only  promoted  an  immoral 
objective— but  also  stepped  beyond  iu 
authority  und  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
emmcnt  wl:cn  it  iiresumccl  to  influence 
the  free  market  n:iechani.sm  which  un- 
derpins the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

Tl-.e  House  Coinmittec  on  Science  and 
Tec!HioloE;v.  und  tlic  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral are  now  beginning  to  investigate  not 
only  the  substance,  but  also  the  promo- 
tional a^iects  of  this  project,  and  I  ap- 
plaud these  efforts.  I  p.m  deeply  con- 
cerned, however,  that  dc.-pite  NSF's  as- 
surances to  the  contrary,  it  v.ill  not  sils- 
pend  MACOS  temporarily,  but  instead 
v.ill  put  this  controvcrsinl  cour.se  into 
eight  additional  school  systems  next  fall 
using  taxpayers'  money  for  aggressive 
prom.otion  and  marketing  activities— 
thas  undercutting  competition  from  reg- 
ular textbook  publishing  house-.  Such 
fiscal  mi.--managcmcnt  iuu:.t  not  be  I'c:  - 
mittcd  to  continue. 

Mr.  CoNLANs  amendment  will  help  u- 
do  that.  His  amendment  will  require  the 
NSF   to   submit    for   congressional   ap- 
proval a   prospectus  for  each  course  it 
wishes  to  promote  and  have  published. 
To  coimtcr  any  criticism.  I  should  note 
that  this  amendment  is  not  a  form  of 
governmental  censorship.  There  is  plentv 
of  capital  available  for  publishers  willing 
to  take  commercial  risk  for  meritorious 
curriculum  develoijment  materials.  The 
Government    and    the    peoples    elected 
representatives,  however,  have  a  respon- 
.sibility  to  judge  whether  public  funds 
should  be  used  to  I'nderwrite  a  venture 
which  pubhshcis  have  already  rejected. 
I  should   like   to  conclude  by  noting 
that    the    idea    behind    Mr.    Conlan's 
amendment  comes  from  existing  Fcdcr.l 
regulations  which  require  the  Office  of 
Education  to  secure  congressional   a\i- 
proval  for  all  proposed  new  regulations 
These  regulations   have  not  prohibited 
the    promotion    of    meritorious    educa- 
tional initiatives  which  reflect  not  only 
the  wi.sdoin  of  our  foremo.st  scholars  but 
aho  an  acceptable  standard  of  decencv 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr    Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield ' 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Mi,-<ouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  bringing 
this  subject  to  our  attention.  I  had  not 
'oeen  able  to  inform  myself  on  tiic  details 
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of  this  bill  until  his  letter  arrived  in  my 
mail  this  morning. 

I  want  to  join  with  him  in  urging  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted,  and  to  stop 
this  kind  of  thing  once  and  for  all.  We 
are  all  concerned  about  seeing  ♦hat  the 
bodies  of  the  children  of  this  country  are 
well  nouri.^hed  and  we  hasten  to  aopro- 
priate  the  necessary  funds  for  food 
stamps  for  low-income  families  and  for 
school  lunch  progi-ams.  It  Is  about  time 
we  take  the  necessary  steps  to  .see  thai 
their  minds  are  properly  nourisiied  and 
to  now  insist  that  programs  sucli  as  those 
under  discussion  today  arc  net  made  pos- 
sible with  public  funds. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  grieved  to  hear 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri's  com- 
ment, but  perhaps  it  was  informative  in 
one  seiise  because  no  Member  of  the 
House  received  a  copy  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think,  until  today. 

I  would  say  to  that  point  that  an 
amendment  that  arrived  so  late  and  is  so 
comprehensive  and  challenges  so  many 
of  the  tenet.s  of  our  s\stem  in  an  effort  to 
live  up  to  them,  and  is  so  dist.mt  from 
the  basic  philosophy  of  our  Nation  and 
the  manner  in  which  we  go\crn.  that  I 
would  not  think  it  shoiUd  enjoy  aiiv 
supijort. 

What  the  amt  ndment  does  i>  to  make 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Pubhc  Welfare  of  the  Senate  a  joint 
committee  of  censorship  to  determine  the 
validity,  the  usefulness,  the  propriety  of 
the  curriculums  of  educational  programs 
developed  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

Look  at  what  it  says.  It  ,say:>  th.a  tliere 
■shall  not  be  any  funding  to  implement  or 
market  such  courses  of  curriculum  until 
specifically  ajjproved  in  an  approjjnation 
act  or  when  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  adopted  a  resolution  ai;pi  o\ mg  .such 
funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  was  mandated  by  Congress 
to  develojj  educational  programs  in  an 
innovative  way  and  not  simi)lv  to  develop 
them  and  put  them  on  the  .shelf  but  to 
make  them  available  to  the  .school  boards 
and  the  school  districts  of  the  country. 
not  to  ram  them  down  their  throats,  but 
.iu.st  to  .-how  them  to  them. 

There  is  no  more  democratic  institu- 
tion in  the  country  than  the  school 
board.  If  the  peoiile  are  dls.satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  school  board 
does  its  work,  there  is  a  very  ea>y  way  to 
take  care  of  that,  and  that  is  to  remove 
the  .-chool  board  and  gel  another  one. 

Hundreds  of  school  boards  and  hun- 
dreds of  schools  are  using  this  particular 
program  known  as  MA.COS.  and  we  have 
te-timontals.  as  thick  as  tliose  ot  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  on  behalf  of  that 
program  of  education  as  one  which  doe.- 
acquaint  youngsters  with  social  condi- 
tions that  are  chaiactcri.-tic  of  tribal 
life.  I  must  say.  with  all  due  respect  to 
our  society,  our  cixilization.  the  E.-kimos 
are  not  an  evil  people.  They  are  a  good 
jieople.  They  live  in  certain  way.s  because 
conditions  exist  that  have  cau.sed  them 
i)\er  thf'  centuries  to  adopt  certain  form- 
ui  life. 


What  this  program  attempts  to  do  is 
to  acquaint  youngsters  with  some  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  organizational  aspects 
of  Eskimo  life.  The  time  for  know- 
nolhingi.sm  has  long  since  passed.  I  can- 
not think  that  we  will  cros.;  the  tlneshnkl 
into  our  Bicentennial  Year  with  the  idea 
that  America  is  turnirg  inward  intellec- 
tually, academically,  fadcwise.  and  in 
every  other  way. 

For  that  reason,  it  .-ctfi.,  to  me  both 
u:uimely.  as  well  as  unwise,  to  offer  an 
amcr.dment  of  this  broad  character  at 
such  late  date  and  expect  the  Hou-e  to 
act  fav^ir.ibly  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  to  the  gei- 
ileman.  and  to  some  others  who  have  in- 
dicated dis.  atisfaction  with  the  particu- 
lar jnogram.  that  he  would  fire  a 
-hotgun  into  an  entire  educational  pro- 
gram with  tiie  hope  that  one  pellet  would 
land  on  MACOS.  And  I  would  sav  that 
the  materials  to  which  he  refers  and 
some  of  the  rml  oddities  that  suggest 
abberatioiis  of  human  behavior  from  our 
point  of  view,  thc-.e  are  not  shown  on 
the  films  the  children  receive.  These  are 
not  even  in  the  books  the  children  re- 
ceive. These  are  some  of  the  teacijim: 
materials  the  teachers  are  given  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  broader  context  of  tiie 
teaching  materials  involved.  It  is  left  to 
their  discretion  a-  to  whether  or  not  they 
refer  to  these  in  their  teachin'j- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  fue  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Svmin-o- 
TON  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  adta- 
tional  minute.* 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  and  to  tlie 
House  tiiat  the  subcommittee,  in  its  de- 
liberations on  this  bill,  never  had  before 
it  tliis  particular  amendment  or  even 
the  earlier  MACOS  amendment.  It  was 
brou'Tht  for  the  fir.st  time  before  the  full 
committee.  It  was  considered  by  tlie  full 
committee  and  it  was  defeated.  Tlien 
there  was  a  compromise  suggestion  tlial 
there  ought  to  be  a  look  given  bv  tlie 
National  Science  Foundation  at  all  its 
implementation  programs  and  to  report 
back  to  the  committee  as  to  wh.u  th^n- 
think  ought  to  be  done  further  with 
these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ourselves  agreed  tj 
set  up  a  committee  for  the  same  purpo.^e. 
and  those  two  boards  of  review  were  to 
report  back  before  the  Congress  took  ai.v 
hasty  action.  In  the  meantime,  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  invited 
to  review  all  6  hours  of  the  films  in- 
volved. By  heaven,  we  were  shown  tlio.-e 
6  hours  of  films.  I  went  and  viewed  per- 
sonally one  of  the  parts  considered 
most  harmful  to  young  minds,  the  cari- 
bou hunt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  <Mr.  Syminctom 
has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Symi.\(^- 
TON  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chainiian.  xhc 
cari'oou  hunt  is  something  E.skimos  en- 
gage in  in  order  to  live.  Tliere  is  a  great 
deal  of  footage  in  the  films  showing  kay- 
aks i)lodding  rather  laboriously  througii 
the  water.  Others  have  driven  the  caribou 
into  tlie  water  to  make  it  ea  ier  to  kill 
them   The;,  do  k:!I  the  caribou,  and  they 
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drag  them  up  onto  the  beach:  there  in 
their  furs  they  cut  them  up  and  eat  them. 
That  is  all  in  the  film.  I  admit,  but  it 
looks  rather  natural  considering  the  way 
tliey  do  it. 

There  is  no  evil  in  it.  We  try  to  pull  a 
cosmetic  shade  over  tlie  violence  we  are 
required  to  commit  in  order  to  eat  and 
live.  They  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  useful  for 
citizens,  even  at  the  age  of  10,  to  see 
liow  it  is  that  a  great  people  live,  strug- 
gle and  survive  in  another  part  of  the 
world. 

When  I  was  a  boy  working  on  my 
grandfather's  farm,  I  used  to  see  how 
they  dispatched  hogs  before  the  bacon 
could  be  made  available.  Nothing  I  saw 
in  that  film  exceeded  the  severity  of  that 
operation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
been  told  and  been  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  damaging  and  wrong 
ill  this,  I  urge  them  to  reconsider  and  to 
vote  dowai  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tiie  Science  Commit- 
tee has  spent  several  hours  on  this 
subject.  We  had  2  days  of  review  of 
the  material  and  of  the  movies,  and 
I  hate  to  say  this,  but  in  my  judgment 
and  in  the  judgment.  I  think,  of  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  actually  seen 
the  materials,  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  we  disagree  thoroughly 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
CoNLAN)  in  his  interpretation  and  his 
a.ssessment  of  these  materials. 

This  is  a  course  in  anthropology.  It  is 
an  effort  to  tell  young  Americans  some- 
thing of  the  way  other  people  live  iu 
other  civilizations. 

The  materials  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Conlan)  particularly 
refers  have  to  do  with  the  customs  and 
the  mythology  of  the  eskimo  tribes.  These 
are  in  every  respect  very  similar  to  some 
of  our  own  traditional  myths  and  fables. 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  these  materials  that  cannot  equally 
be  found  similarly  in  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales  and  in  Aesop's  Fables,  scattered 
throughout  the  Bible,  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  in  many  of  the  other  traditional  stor- 
ies that  are  so  familiar  to  us,  and,  as  the 
.gentleman  from  Missouri.  Jim  Syming- 
ton, has  said,  in  the  lives  of  the  pioneer 
farmers,  the  basic  civilization  in  which 
we  are  rooted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  impact  of 
these  eskimo  fables,  as  I  have  read  them, 
is  to  impress  upon  youngsters  and  on  oth- 
er members  of  the  family  unit  the  fact 
that  members  of  a  family  must  hang  to- 
licther  and  must  be  interdependent.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  lesson  that  our  so- 
ciety today  could  well  learn. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  nature 
of  MACOS.  this  one  anthropological  pro- 
gram, is  not  the  issue  before  us.  The  is- 
sue before  us  is  the  amendment  offered 
by    the   gentleman    from    Arizona    (Mr. 

CONLAN). 

I  suggest  that  that  amendment  would 
mit  a  horrendous  burden  on  the  congres- 
sional committees  and  on  the  Congress 
it-'!clf.  It  would  require  that  we  have  over- 
siaht   responsibility   of   each   particular 


proposal.  We  in  the  Congress  would  have 
to  view  and  approve  each  particular 
proposal. 

There  were  more  tlian  600  projwsals 
last  year.  300  of  which  were  approved. 
I  cannot  imagine  Congress  taking  on  that 
burden. 

That  is  specifically  what  this  amend- 
ment would  require.  It  would  put  us  di- 
rectly in  the  business  of  thought  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  shocked,  really, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
CoNLAN),  whom  I  think  of  as  responsi- 
bly and  philosophically  in  the  con- 
servative tradition,  would  prop6se  what 
is  essentially  thought  control  and  total- 
itarian acceptance  of  curricula.  These 
matters  should  be  determined  strictly  at 
the  local  elected  school  board  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this 
would  put  upon  the  Congress  a  horren- 
dous burden,  a  very  unnecessary  burden. 
It  is  not  a  proper  burden.  It  certainly  is 
an  unwanted  burden  by  the  Congress. 

It  would  really  establish  an  unthink- 
able precedent  for  us.  It  is  not  feasible, 
it  is  not  wise,  it  is  not  practical.  It  would 
serve  absolutely  no  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
the  House  would  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  tlie 
MACOS  program.  It  is  unpopular  in 
my  district.  The  school  districts  in 
my  congressional  district  have  con- 
sistently chosen  not  to  adopt  this 
book,  and  I  would  defend  to  the  last  the 
right  of  those  school  districts  to  make 
that  decision.  They  did  not  elect  me  to 
this  body  to  make  decisions  for  them  on 
what  they  or  their  children  might  read. 
But  the  issue  here  is  not  whether  or  not 
we  in  this  House  like  or  dislike  this  pro- 
gram, but  if  we  are  to  make  decisions  for 
local  school  boards  which  should  proper- 
ly be  their  own. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  House,  which 
has  found  difficulty  in  giving  more  than 
3  or  4  hours  to  a  budget  bill  that  has 
brought  a  $22  biUion  deficit,  is  very  ill 
equipped  to  take  the  time  to  make  judg- 
ments about  himdreds  of  individual  text- 
books for  the  young  people  of  America. 

Although  the  values  of  this  particular 
program,  the  MACOS  program,  may  not 
be  mine— and  they  are  not— they  are 
nonetheless  values  which  have  the  right 
to  be  heard  and  to  be  judged  by  local 
school  districts,  and  therefore,  in  order 
to  keep  the  Federal  Government  from 
wrongly  intruding  upon  this  local  de- 
cisionmaking power,  which  I  think  is 
where  the  decision  on  school  education 
must  be  made,  we  should  opjjose  this 
amendment. 

I  recall  the  words  of  Voltaire,  who 
said: 

I  disapprove  of  what  you  .'^iiy.  Ijiu  I  uiii 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  li. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  defend  to  the 
death  the  right  of  decisions  to  be  made 
locally  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  S"YMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  a 
succinct  and  reasonable  statement,  an 


eloquent  statement  besides,  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  govern  ourselves. 

The  Congress  is  not  a  star  chamber  to 
review  all  ideas  that  emanate,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  dollar,  through- 
out the  countiT. 

I  might  .say  further  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  the  committee  that  this  amend- 
ment reaches  90  percent  of  courses  or 
99  percent.  I  think  there  is  only  one  an- 
thropology course  offered  in  the  current 
selection.  It  strikes  at  mathematics, 
physics,  higher  energy,  chemistry,  ct 
cetera. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  of 
this  House  feel  competent  to  engage  in  a 
study  of  those  curricula.  I  was  an  Eni;- 
llsh  major  my.self,  and  I  still  have  difTi- 
culty  with  that  subject.  In  any  event.  I 
know  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to 
sit  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
decide  whether  two  and  two  is  true  under 
the  new  math  or  not,  and  whether  we 
should  attempt  to  engage  the  Nation  in 
a  discussion  of  that  kind. 

No.  no.  I  would  much  prefer  to  leave 
these  matters  to  (he  institutions  of  Gov- 
ernment that  we  fa.shion  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  w  hich  I  think 
is  held  in  high  regard  and  rightly  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gemlci.ian 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tne 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Mil- 
ford  i  . 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
join  him  in  opposing  this  amendment  for 
three  very  quick  reasons: 

First,  the  amendment,  in  effect,  .sets 
up  committees  of  Congress  as  censors. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  be  im- 
possible to  administer  and  would,  in  ef- 
fect, require  the  committees  of  Congre.s-s 
to  become  detail  administrators  in  that 
these  committees  would  have  to  pass  on 
specific  ciuTiculums,  program  materials, 
per-pupil  costs,  and  a  horde  of  day-to- 
day details. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  mandate 
impossible  tasks. 

For  example,  paragraph  2*dt  man- 
dates that  the  prospectus  would  be  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  would  require 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  pro- 
duce the  per-pupil  cost  to  implement 
the  course  of  curriculum.  Since  tliese 
materials  are  produced  and  distributed 
on  on  elective  basis,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  determine  these  costs  in  advance. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  if  it  is  adoined.  would  prove 
to  be  a  tot.al  disaster  for  the  Congress. 
For  we  would  be  completely  immersed 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  scrutinizing 
particular  applications  for  funding  un- 
der the  program.  The  amendment  is  to- 
tally ill-conceived.  We  were  elected  to 
be  legislators — not  administrators.  Let 
us  set  legislative  guidelines  and  s  and- 
ards.  let  us  inform  the  executive  branch, 
ro  uncertain  words,  how  we  want  them 
to  administer  the  programs.  But  then, 
having  done  that,  let  us  for  goodness 
sake,  let  them  tend  to  the  day-to-day  ad- 
ministrative  function   of   selecting   in- 
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dividual  maiiteo-^  and  appiovin;;  indi- 
\idual  luudmg  applications.  Any  other 
tourse  would  lead  u.s  into  .vhet-r  chaos 

Mr.  KRUEGER,  Mr.  Chauinan.  .since  I 
still  have  tune  remaimuK.  I  would  like  to 
t;.ke  advai:ta;;c  uf  it  and  point  out  to  the 
Members  that,  among  other  things,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has.  in  the 
pa.st.  in.^tituted  a  large  number  of  pro- 
grams tiiat  iuue  proved  to  be  extremelv 
important  m  our  educational  .system  such 
as  new  .science,  new  math,  geology  and 
chemistry.  Local  school  districts  had  the 
nght  to  choose  or  to  reject  such  text.s. 
They  should  contir.up  to  have  that  riuht. 
and  we  here  mast  defeud  the  rights  of 
local  school  boards  to  make  decisions  for 
themselves.  To  do  so.  I  believe  that  we 
should  defeat  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman  I  move 
to  strike  the  rcfiuisitc  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  tiie  gentleman  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  Con  LAN  < . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  ar'.;ument 
I  have  heard  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  is  the  diffirultv  in  tr>-inK 
to  perform  the  duties  that  "will  be  im- 
posed upon  the  Congress.  That  is  a  uood 
argument,  and  it  does  have  .some  merit. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  when  one 
analyzes  the  rest  of  the  arsuments.  they 
fall  comiiletely  by  their  own  wei;;ht.  and 
I  would  ask  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
to  think  them  over  very  caierully.  partic- 
ularly tho<e  ar-uments  that  this  amend- 
ment would  impose  censorsjiip  or  thoU'j|;t 
control  on  the  Fedeial  Government. 

T!ie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what  we 
are  lalknv'  about  here  is  the  spcndim; 
of  Federal  tax  dollars.  That  is  the  issue" 
That  is  not  .somethin;::  that  the  ."^chool 
districts  are  cioing:  it  is  something  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  doinc;  bv  tak- 
ing Federal  money  and  spending"  it  to 
produce  certain  results,  and  then  selling 
that  to  the  school  districts,  and  making 
a.  value  UKliinent  in  that  process. 

I  think  that  we.  as  Members  of  the 
Congress,  not  only  have  a  risht  to  ex- 
amine It:  I  think  we  have  the  dutv  ti 
(!o  so. 

If  people  want  to  join  together  and 
ri'iance  these  i)ro;;rams.  that  is  fine  with 
me.  but  when  they  want  to  use  Federal 
money  to  do  tiiis  then  it  Ls  my  respon- 
sibility to  look  at  what  tliev  arc  about 
and  look  at  it  carefully. 

What  bothers  me  particularly  is  also 
t.ie  Idea  that  somehow  or  other  every- 
body in  t'.ie  Federal  Government  has  the 
ripht  to  t4ct  into  this  act  but  Members 
of  the  Congress.  Continuing  jud-Tment-- 
on  this  program  are  goinj;  to  be  made  bv 
some  bureaucrat  over  at  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  He  is  Roing  to  pass 
the  judument  on  it.  He  is  t'oinrr  to  cen- 
sor it.  or  engage  in  thvTjL-ht  control  ron- 
ceminc'  it. 

But  what  I  really  ob.iecl  to  the  most. 
is  a  breach  of  the  aareement  we  had 
reached  in  the  committee  regarding  this 
particular  program.  When  this  matter 
was  raised  and  bctame  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion before  our  committee,  we  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tional    Science     Fomuiation     which     I 
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thou;;ht.  in  effect,  said  that  it  was  Koiiig 
to  stop  all  these  programs  until  there 
was  a  rcvieu  of  them.  The  fact  seems  to 
be.  when  we  read  what  is  liappcning 
now.  is  that  they  are  poin;^  ri^ht  on  with 
the  iJiograms.  and  ue  were  goiiu;  to  set 
up  a  committee  compo.-^cd  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Comnnttee  on  Science  and 
Tetlinolo.yy  to  look  into  these  very  mat- 
ters. Wliat  IS  goin;.;  to  be  the  purpo.sc  of 
tlie  committee  looking  into  tiie.^e  matters 
If  they  are  going  to  continue  with  the 
programs  m  an  ongour;  fashion? 

So  I  will  ask  the  chairman  of  tiie 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Teagiei  wheie  we  have  proceeded 
m  the  committee  on  exercising  some 
control,  or  in  reviewing  these  matters. 
v.  lien.  a.-,  set  forth  in  tlie  letter  from  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  iMr.  Conlan  ' , 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is  con- 
tinuing on  with  these  r.rofi-ams  in  tlicir 
normal  fashion? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Die  Chairman  liad 
hoped  to  take  5  minutes  of  his  own  time 
to  go  into  exactly  the  question  the  gen- 
tleman has  a.sked. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  All  right:  if  tlie  gentle- 
man wants  to.  I  will  be  -'lad  to  have  that 
exi)lanation  now. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  This  question  did  not 
<  umc  before  our  commiUee  until  after 
the  subfommitiee  had  finished  all  it.s 
work.  It  came  before  the  full  committee 
the  next  day.  The  pcntlem.m  from  Ari- 
zona, in  my  opinion,  did  this  Congress  a 
great  .service  in  what  he  has  done.  I 
argued  for  his  amendment  in  commit- 
tee, and  I  voted  for  his  amendment.  We 
v.ere  defeated  on  the  basis  that  the  Mem- 
bers did  not  know  what  they  were  voting 
on.  and  that  was  tnte.  We  did  not  have 
tlie  time. 

The  committee  asked  that  we  secure 
all  the  evidence  there  was  so  that  we 
could  see  it  There  were  abo\it  6  hours  of 
.f^llms  and  about  .50  book  We  secured 
that  material  and  every  Member  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  it. 

After  that  we  had  a  meeting  and  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
We  got  a  rule  and  I  went  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Mosjieh'.  the  gen- 
tleman fi.jm  Missnuii  <Mr.  Symington" 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  'Mr 
Conlan- I  I  thouirht  we  hid  reached  a 
situation  whereby  an  amendment  would 
not  be  ofTered  and  had  come  to  an  rrgrec- 
ment  in  the  committee  So  I  asked  unan- 
unous  co:isent  on  the  floor  that  the  bill 
be  sent  back  to  the  committee. 

It  was  sent  back.  We  did  not  ever  settle 
It.  As  I  remember  it.  actuallv  Mr.  Conlan 
did  not,  really  offer  it.  and  he  did  not  .say 
he  would  not  offer  it.  And  by  thi^  time 
the  Members  had  had  time  to  see  this- 
Also  we  had  had  a  long  letter  from  Mr 
Stever.  and  for  the  Members  to  under- 
-•and.  I  would  like  to  read  it. 

Dr.  Sfe\er.  for  whom  I  have  great  rc- 
SJect  and  whom  I  tru^t  implicitly,  suys: 
Di.\R  Chaihm.xn  Te^Gut  :  I  h.we  now-  had 
a  d^anvJe  lo  talli  atwut  MACOS  «,i;h  a  num- 
ber L.f  meiubeis  and  staff  on  the  Commit  tee 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  especially  of 
;he  Sul5cnnuni:!ee  on  Science,  novv  thai,  al! 
liave  had  a  full  opportunity  to  .see  all  of  the 
M.'\COS  materlal-fllm.s.  teacher  manu.i!-. 
..  udent  p.-imphlets.  etc.  The  top  leaders  ol" 
tlie  N'isF  slafT.  ineliKllnL'  -he  Diro-  or,  AsaIsI- 


ani  Directors,  and  member.?  of  ijoih  the 
t.xecutlve  and  Manat<cmeut  Councils  aiii 
-■hers  have  al.so  examined  the  material. 

Because  of  the  concerns  expressed  on  all 
-Ides  of  several  l.ssues.  I  have  derided  that 
regardless  of  wha;  action  is  t.iken  bv  Con-" 
Sie.s.s.  no  furtiier  1975  funds  will  be  obligatt-a 
for  MACOS.  and  no  1976  funds,  if  aufnor- 
i/ed  .Old  -ippropriated,  will  be  obligaied  either 
ror  .MACO-S  or  aiiy  otlur  precolIes»e  scieii' e 
course  developnu-n;  and  impleinenration  \\:\- 
'.il  we  have  to^dutttd  a  thorou^ii  reMtw  of 
llie  XSF  eflori  In  the^e  areas  and  reported  lo 
the  National  Science  Bo.ird  and  Congres.s 
with  recommendations.  I  will  assign  a  ton- 
level  group  of  stafT  from  tlie  Found-it jrn 
with  some  members  ou-^side  the  Educa-I.  i 
Directorate,  together  with  some  carefully 
c'.iosen  out.  ;der:.  lo  make  thi.s  report  'o  me". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  pe:i- 
tlf  :n:in  has  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wydlfh.  aiui 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Teacue  wa- 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
ute.''. ' 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  That  is  ■■11  i  am  gu;:;K 
to  read  of  that  letter. 

I   ha\e  another  letter  dated  April   1 
where  he  names  his  board.  He  has  vM 
tiiem  not  to  go  on  reviewing  MACOS 

MACOS  is  one  of  about  50  going  on 
Tiicre  arc  about  the  same  number  going 
on  over  at  HEW  that  are.  I  think,  woise 
than  MACOS.  I  think  for  us  U)  do  th:,-. 
now  Is  wioiig.  when  he  has  apponuco  lar- 
board. 

Mv  romtnitlee  directed  me  to  appoini 
a  review  board  and  report  back  by  Mav 
31.  Dr.  Stever  appointed  his  board  and 
told  them  tu  rcpojt  b;;ck  to  hiin  on  Ma-. 
14. 

Although  I  voted  for  it  in  cuinniiifc 
and  worked  for  it.  I  am  in  the  position 
now  where  I  am  not  verv  comfortable 
with  It. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  under.-tand  tii..t  but 
according  to  the  part  of  the  lelt-r  the 
gentleman  rt  ad.  Dr.  Stever  said  he  w.is 
going  to  su-pend  spending  or  obligating 
1975  funds.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
has  said  here  they  are  going  ahead  Wi.li 
spending  1975  funds.  Which  is  Uu-  fact' 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  a  copy  of,the  letter.  I  believe  he  says 
"obligate"  and  not  "spend." 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  is  .saying.  There  is  .some  ttcl.- 
nicaltty.  but  the  imprc6sion  I  got  from 
reading  that  letter  was  that  thcv  weie 
going  to  stop  sjiending  the  fund.--  until 
the  review  was  comjjleted  That  w;.>  ilic 
gist  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  He  saj ;- ; 
.  regardless  of  what  nttion  is  take.i  bv 
Cunj;rcss.  no  further  1075  funds  will  be  obli- 
gaied  for  MACOS.  and  no  1076  funds,  if  a;i- 
thorlzed  and  appropriated,  v.iil  be  obligated 
eitlier  for  MACOS  or  rui\  otl.er  pre  i:ie..'.- 
.-••'lence  c(carse. 


I  say  we  need  to  give  th-m  a  chance 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Cliaiiman.  wil!  li^c 
gen'Jem.m  yield;-' 

Mr.  WVDI  FR  I  >  i.Iu  to  the  gemJcman 
fr.  m  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tiiank 
the  ueutleman  fioni  New  York  for  vu'ld- 
ing. 

r  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  this  question  for  clarifi- 
catior..  The  chairman  has  twice  said  that 
the  committee  ccn.sidered  the  Conlan 
amendment    ;  i,<i    defeated    it.    and    the 
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chairman  did  vote  for  the  amendment, 
bat  he  did  not  indicate  that  the  amend- 
ment in  committee  was  a  completely  dif- 
ferent amendment.  It  was  not  this  same 
amendment  and  it  really  did  not  do  the 
s.ime  thing  at  all.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
>Rld.  I  think  there  is  some  difference.  I 
really  could  not  tell  the  gentleman  the 
u>ial  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  It  is  a  total  difference 
a  V I  see  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  r.:r.  Chairm.ui.  will  the 
i-ciitleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
i.om  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chan  man.  I  do  not 
consider  this  censorship  at  all.  Every 
Member  of  this  House  has  oversight  over 
everything  we  pass  in  this  Congress.  I  do 
not  want  my  grandsons  and  daughters 
seeing  the  kinds  of  things  that  come  out 
in  this.  I  do  not  consider  it  censorship. 

Long  ago  the  chairman  told  me  he 
would  go  over  tliis  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  has  oversight  over  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

iMr.  Chairman,  I  find  ii  appalling  that 
we  .should  be  spending  valuable  time  in 
this  Congre.ss  on  this  particular  issue. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
^"urk  'Mr,  Wydleh  i  say.s  this  amend- 
ment does  not  involve  censorship  and  it 
does  not  in\ol\e  Congress  in  any  impro- 
priety, and  yet  if  we  follow  the  logic  of 
tliis  amendment  we  would  have  Lo  set  up 
committees  in  Congress  to  read  all  the 
Ijooks  in  the  librarii^s  which  receive  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  we  would  have  to 
look  at  every  book  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment finances  in  our  school  .systems. 
This  is  a  kind  of  censorship  that  certain- 
ly is  just  absolutely  abhorrent. 

I  do  not  hold  any  particular  brief  for 
the  MACOS  program.  I  know-  some  peo- 
ple in  my  district  think  it  is  effective  and 
some  think  it  is  ineffective,  but  the  local 
school  board  is  the  level  on  which  these 
decisions  really  ought  to  be  made.  The 
i.'-sue  is  not  the  merits  of  the  MACOS 
program  but  in  whether  Congress  should 
set  itself  up  as  a  censor.ship  board  over 
any  program. 

Take  a  look  at  what  is  found  ob.jection- 
able  in  what  is  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Conlan  ' ,  and  we  find 
in  the  context  as  we  read  these  books — 
and  I  have  read  them  and  I  have  seen 
the  films — that  we  are  describing  a  prim- 
itive Eskimo  society  and  doing  it  in 
realistic  and  nonoffensive  terms.  If  we 
pick  individual  incidents  out  of  context 
we  create  an  impression  that  Is  entirely 
misleading,  describing  them  as  involv- 
ing such  odious  practices  as  "adultery," 
"murder"  and  "bestiality." 

I  assure  the  members  of  this  con-miit- 
tee  that  the  Holy  Bible  would  never  pass 
muster  under  the  kind  of  demagoguery 
in  which  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  is  engaging,  because  in  the  Holy 
Bible  there  is  murder — Indeed  murder 
of  brother  against  brother,  Cain  against 
Abel. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
chairman  admonish  the  Clerk  to  take 
down  the  gentleman's  words  on  that? 
cxxi    -  cjio    r,,ii  « 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr,  Chairman,  lliere 
is  adultery  in  the  Bible,  as  Abraham  had 
children  by  three  handmaidens.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  really  want 
us  to  examine  word  for  word  all  the  in- 
stances of  the  "begats"  in  the  Bible  and 
decide  that  was  unfit  for  our  children  to 
read. 

I  .lust  think  this  amendment  is  taking 
a  matter  that  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
subject  for  decision  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  creating  an  issue  out  of  it  that 
is  entirely  improper.  That  is.  the  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  use  this  course 
material  belongs  in  our  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  local  school  boards. 

Take  a  look  at  some  of  the  indi\  idual 
examples  that  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona has  presented  to  us.  For  instance, 
take  the  claim  of  bestiality.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  gentleman  fi-om  Arizona  that 
bestiality  occurs  on  page  8  of  the 
MACOS  student  program  entitled  "The 
Many  Lives  of  Kiviok."  The  only  possible 
bestiality  on  that  page  is  the  following 
passage  which  I  will  quote : 

Out  on  the  open  sea  Kiviok  paddled  on 
again.  He  passed  many  .shores  until  he  canu' 
to  a  village  where  two  womea  liad  stayed  at 
home  when  their  husbands  went  otit  hunt- 
ing. The  women  were  tmHi] — they  were 
spiders  in  human  form. 

Now,  is  not  that  shocking?  I  mean,  this 
i  ■■  the  kind  of  out  of  context  accu.sations 
to  wliich  we  are  being  exposed. 

This  story,  by  the  way.  is  a  myth,  a 
fairy  tale  .similar  perhaps  to  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood"  who  does,  as  v.e  remember, 
mistake  a  wolf  for  her  grandmother. 
Maybe  on  that  basis  we  should  call  that 
bestiality  and  ban  "Little  Red  Riding 
Hood"  from  our  schools.  It  would  be  no 
less  appropriate  than  charging  the 
MACOS  program  with  presenting  bes- 
tiality. 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  stand  by  aiid  see 
either  one  of  these  fairy  tales  taken  away 
from  children,  be  they  in  Alaska  or  in 
New  York  or  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  as.sertion  that  they  involve 
bestiality. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairmnii  v.  ill  ihe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  th.e  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman,  since  he  referred 
to  a  comparison  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  gentleman  that 
the  Federal  Government  now  subsidizes 
the  publication  and  promotion  of  the 
Bible  in  public  schools? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  They  may  well  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  them  iii  some 
of  the  general  educational  funding. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Is  the  gentleman  sav- 
ing that  he  knows  that? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  What  I  am  saying 
is  under  the  test  to  which  the  gentleman 
has  subjected  this  particular  course,  the 
Holy  Bible  would  not  pass.  It  Is  just  as 
easy  to  show  out-of-context  examples 
of  murder,  adultery,  et  cetera  in  the  Bible 
as  in  MACOS. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Does  the  gentleman  take 
the  view  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  pass  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  to 
assess  its  merits,  or  promote  it  in  the 
.schools? 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  hope  not  and 
1  would  devoutly  hope  that  this  Congress 
would  not  take  upon  itself  the  responsi- 
bility of  reading  all  the  literature  and 
pamphlels  and  books  of  all  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government  to 
make  its  own  determination  whether  or 
:iol  these  are  proper  ;nb.icct.s  for  our 
children  to  read. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
ii^e  in  support  of  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thir.k  it  is  appropruuc 
tJiat  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
.aid  that  when  ilie  amendment  appeared 
before  tlie  committee  that  he  himseli 
did  not  cor.sider  it  to  have  been  censor- 
ship; so  the  great  gray  ghost  that  has 
been  raised  here  that  this  amendmeiii 
.somehow  creates  an  atmcsijhcre  of  cen- 
sorshijj  is  just  not  true. 

We  are  talking  about  the  use  ol  tax- 
payers' money  for  the  promotion  o; 
books  or  booklets  that  are  the  end  prod- 
uct of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  use  of  those  funds  for  the  specific 
promotion  of  that  material  in  schoo!.> 
primarily. 

Now.  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yor!:  has  just  asked  wouic; 
we  ob.iect  to  the  Bible  being  utilized.' 
Yes;  there  would  be  many  here  wiio 
would  object  to  the  Bible  being  promoted 
by  taxpayers'  funds,  and  that  is  the  issi:' 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

So  on  the  same  standard  that  the 
gintleman  would  question  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  promotio-a  of  ll.c 
Bible.  I  say  we  have  the  light,  and  m.\ 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
has  tlie  right  to  raise  tlie  i.ssue  of  tiu 
iLse  of  taxpayers'  funds  for  the  promotion 
of  this  highly  questionable  arid  unpic- 
\  only  sound  books. 

Now,  somebody  h.i,-  raised  the  i.s.sutf  Oi 
timing.  It  is  alwa.\s  a  major  part  of  our 
deliberations  that  any  Member  o!  th;- 
House  has  the  right  to  iai.se  an  issue  at 
any  time  any  attempt  to  try  to  shunt 
aside  the  discu-ssion  of  this  amendment 
merely  becaase  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  took  the  time  to  debate  thi- 
i--.sue  in  the  committee— put  the  amend- 
ment to  a  vote  and  lost  it  sliotild  not  be 
;i  reason  to  defeat  the  amendment,  Tlie 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  every  right 
to  bring  that  issue  to  this  floor  for  full 
discussion.  To  now  try  to  claim  tliat 
it  is  bad  timing  to  bring  this  issue  to  the 
whole  House,  destroys  the  whole  basis  fo. 
which  we  are  supposed  to  be  here  iu 
Congress. 

Now.  I  will  yield  to  my  colleague.-,  ir. 
.••ust  a  moment. 

We  have  a  substantial  number  of 
people  who  want  us  to  review  in  great 
detail  every  single  weapon  system  that 
comes  before  Congi-ess.  especially  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  I  think 
rightly  so. 

All  this  amendment  does — let  me  read 
it  for  the  members  of  the  committee— Is 
to  say  that  we  require  that  "the  grant 
appUcation  contain  names  and  institu- 
tional affiliation  of  applicants,  justifica- 
tion for  the  implementation  of  the 
grant — "  what  is  wrong  w-ith  that? 

Is  that  not  what  we  are  here  for?  L> 
liiat  not  wliat  our  constituents  send  us 
hicre  to  do:  To  justify  grants  for  which 
v.e  ijivc  i.ixpayers'  money  in  the  name  of 
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research?  Nobody  has  said  here  that  a 
school  board  is.  by  the  passage  of  this 
:iniendment,  prevented  from  reviewing 
tliese  books  and  either  acceptint;  tliem  or 
not  accepting  them. 

Tliis  amendment  is  entirely  proper.  It 
is  the  type  of  thing  we  are  .supposed  to 
be  doing  in  our  defense  tippropriations. 
and  I  say,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
iias  said,  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
has  performed  a  worthwhile  service  m 
bringing  this  amendment  before  us  to 
require  that  we  receive  this  kind  of  re- 
search material.  After  all.  it  is  our  ta.x- 
payers'  dollars  that  we  are  voting  for 
this  kind  of  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  put  aside 
completely  the  argument  that  it  is  any 
form  of  censorship.  There  is  not  one 
single  portion  of  this  amendment  which 
refers  to  or  encourages  censorship.  It 
merely  asks  us.  as  Members  of  Congress, 
and  specifically  the  members  of  this  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee,  to  re- 
view these  tvpes  of  authorizations.  What 
is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mv.  Chair- 
man.  I  thank  the  scntleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  .'omo  of  tlie  argument 
we  have  heard  is  that  the  Congress  is 
not  able  to  get  into  this  oversight  func- 
tion. It  is  a  little  bit  strange  when  we 
know  that  so  many  Members  of  this 
body  believe  that  we  have  the  time  and 
ability  to  get  into  the  internal  affairs 
of  Turkey,  we  have  the  time  and  ability 
to  Involve  ourselves  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Soviet  Russia.  Rhodesia.  South 
Africa,  and  others.  I  certainly  believe 
that  if  we  have  the  time  and  ability  and 
tlie  right  to  Involve  ourselves  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  nations,  why  in 
the  world  do  we  not  also  have  the  time 
and  in  fact  the  responsibility  to  involve 
ourselves  in  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  one  of  our 
own  agencies? 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of    the 

gentleman  from  Califomia  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  con.sent  Mr.  RorssEtox 

vas  allowed  to  proccccl  fcir  1  additional 

minute.' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Ctiairman.  I 
>  ;eld  to  my  col!ea;'ue  frr>m  Wt-st  Virginia 
'  -Mr.  Hechlfri  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  \Ve>t  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  tliank  my  good  friend  from 
California.  I  simply  advise  my  good 
friend  from  California  that  tliis  amend- 
ment was  not  offered  in  the  Committee. 
When  it  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  a.>ked  unan- 
imous consent,  after  the  first  few  lines 
liad  been  read,  that  the  reading  of  the 
rest  of  the  amendment  be  dispen.'^ed  with. 
I  doubt  whether  there  are  more  tlian 
half  a  dozen  copies  of  this  amendment 
available  to  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  I  simply  would  like 
to  observe  that  I  think  it  is  very  poor 
procedure    to    present    an    amendment 
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such  as  tliis  which  has  neither  been 
heard  nor  examined  by  the  membership. 
I  am  sure  my  friend  from  California 
v.ould  agree. 

xMr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  read  the 
i'.mendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
amendment  is  very  far-reaching,  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
amendment  nor  has  anyone  on  the  com- 
mittee, nor  has  anyone  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  say  to  my 
folleasue  from  West  Virginia  that  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  kind  of  amendment 
to  bills  we  should  attach  to  all  types  of 
authorizations  as  it  relates  to  our  abihty 
to  have  justification  from  the  agencies 
as  to  what  the  pui-pose  and  intent  of 
various  line  research  items  are.  or  are 
supposed  to  be.  and  what  the  end  result 
has  been  once  we  voto  the  funds. 
So.  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  West 
,  Vn-,r;mia  that  I  would  not  object  to  this 
type  of  amendment  bcins  placed  on  any 
basic  authorization.  I  have  read  it  and 
I  think  it  is  proper. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona iMr.  CoNLAN),  to  require  congres- 
sional review  of  educational  material 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
of  concern  voiced  over  the  moral  decay 
of  our  Nation.  Much  is  said  about  the 
decline  of  the  famUy  as  a  vital  Institu- 
tion in  providing  values  and  principles 
to  today's  young  people.  In  light  of  this 
alarming  trend.  I  think  It  Is  imperative 
for  us  to  address  ourselves  to  the  type  of 
material  which  the  Federal  Government 
IS  encouraging  that  young  people  be  ex- 
posed to.  Children  are  our  greatest  as.set 
as  a  Nation,  and  their  education  and  de- 
velopment as  citizens  and  future  leaders 
IS  one  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  that 
we,  as  elected  officials  and  as  Individuals 
face.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  priority. 
If  we  found  our  school  lunch  programs 
dilatory  in  providing  wholesome  food  for 
our  children,   what  would  we  do?   We 
would  move  promptly  to  see   that  the 
problem   was   eradicated.   In   the  same 
way,  I  think  we  must  examine  these  edu- 
cation programs:  to  look  into  the  food  for 
our  children's  minds.  If  we  authorize  the 
payment  for  educational  program^    we 
are  responsible  for  the  material. 

Furthermore,  I  for  one,  stronglv  object 
to  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds' for 
tile  sale  and  promotion  of  a  particular 
educational  course  of  study,  which  must 
compete  in  the  marketplace  with  non- 
sub.adized  materials   developed  by   pri- 
\ate  enterprise.  Not  only  do  we  place 
private  publishers  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage,   but    my    tax    dollars    and 
yours  as  well,  are  going  to  support  a  pro- 
cram    with    whose    entire    emphasis    I 
stroniily  disagree.  This  sentiment  is,  I 
think,  strongly  shared  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  parents  in  this  Nation.  As  pub- 
lic servants  we  must  act  for  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  will  of  our  constituencies. 
Given  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  this 
amendment,   I  am   convinced   that   tlie 


American  people  would  overwhelmingly 
support  tills  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
strike  the  last  word  and  to  put  just  two 
questions  to  the  gentleman. 

The  issue  of  censorship  and  thought 
control  has  been  raised  several  times  dur- 
ing this  session.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  couple  of  questions  because 
it  was  my  understanding  that  what  he 
is  asking  us  to  do  Is  exercise  a  little  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  we  subsidize  with  Fed- 
eral tax  money. 

I  woitld  ask.  does  the  amendment  as 
offered  prohibit  anyone  from  in  any  way 
promoting  or  selling  this  educational 
material  or  any  other  educational  mate- 
rial to  the  public  school  systems? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  No.  this  does  not  in  any 
way  prohibit  a  local  school  board  from 
buying  any  kind  of  school  materials  that 
they  want  that  are  available  from  a  pri- 
vate publisher. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Then  if  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit that,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  In 
that  sense  of  the  word  "ceiisorshlp,"  it 
would  constitute  In  no  way  censorship 
or  "thought  control"  of  this  or  any  other 
imaginative  pedagogj',  or  deprive  it  of  the 
right  to  be  heard.  In  a  different  sense, 
then,  if  we  were  to  accept  the  more 
strained  argument  that  it  is  censorship 
to  cutoff  the  subsidy  from  a  political  phi- 
losophy or  from  a  particular  text  mate- 
rial, or  to  deny  it  a  subsidy,  and  thereby 
that  that  actually  constitutes  censorship, 
then  would  not  it  be  true  that  if  a  govern- 
ment singles  out  certain  text  material 
for  subsidy  and  declines  to  subsidize 
others,  then  that  would  be,  in  effect, 
denying  them  that  equal  right  and. 
therefore,  subjecting  the  unsubsidized 
text  materials  to  "censorship"  under  the 
loose  definition  being  bandied  about  by 
the  opponents  to  your  amendment 

Mr.  CONLAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  indeed  a  scholar,  as 
v.eH  as  a  statesman,  because  he  very 
acutely  puts  his  finger  on  the  point  that, 
witli  taxpayer  dollars,  we  in  the  Congress 
ha-.e  delegated  to  people  in  the  bureauc- 
racy the  right  to  use  their  own  bias  and 
prejudice  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
motional materials  that  feed  their  par- 
ticular philosophical  viewpoint. 

So  the  gentleman  Is  quite  right.  What 
V.  e  are  in  effect  saying  in  this  amendment 
is  that  this  only  stops  the  marketing  and 
imi)lementation  of  programs  that  have 
already  been  developed.  The  figure  has 
been  mentioned  that  600  of  tliese  grants 
would  have  to  be  reviewed  bv  the  com- 
mittee. Those  600  are  not  part  of  this 
amendment.   There   are   onlv   about   20 
courses  involved  in  the  NSF  that  have 
been  developed  and  are  marketed.  What 
we  are  talking  about  is  subsidizing  tlieir 
sales  and  distribution  efforts  in  compe- 
tition with  all  otlier   text  materials' in 
the  country,  and  I  do  not  tliink  the  Gov- 
enunent  ou-lit  to  be  involved  in  the  all- 
out    disseminating   and   marketing   .\vs- 
tcm  that  this  program  has  been  doiiv 
In  tlie  i^rogram  grant  file,  which  we  were 
finally  able  to  get  out  of  the  bureaucratic 
tombs   after  3   months   of   tiying,   they 
have  a  planned  nationwide  distribution 
system.  Tiiey  are  moving  it  all   across 
the  countiy.  I  do  not  think  this  kind  of 
nioiall)  sick  texts  ousht  to  be  subsidized. 
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That  is  what  this  amendment  goes  to, 
ending  the  subsidy  of  the  marketing  of 
tiiese  materials. 

>Tr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chaimian.  will  the 
^>.'n;lc•man  yield? 

Mr.  M.ARTIN.  I  yield  to  llio  t'ontle- 
i.i^n  from  Florida. 

r.T:-.  FUQUA.  I  th.mk  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  notice  that  in  tlie  amend- 
ment, paragraph  iB)  .says  that:  "both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  adopted  a  re'so- 
Irtion  approving  such  funding  for  im- 
i:lc;ntntation  or  marketing." 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  pov.ers 
that  we  gave  the  President,  he  can  reor- 
ganize an  ar;ency  of  Govcrnnif^nt  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  Congress.  This  puts 
it  in  reverse.  I  assume  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  has  impli''d,  we  nui.st 
f.pprove  rather  than  veto. 

It  would  seem  that  that  ml'^lu  be  rath- 
er a  burdensome  program  if  everyone 
who  came  along,  we  had  to  ha;e  affirma- 
tive action  in  hcarini<i  and  liave  a  resolu- 
tion for  approval  by  both  Hou'^e-;.  Is  that 
t^.e  intent  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  No.  What  we  are  say- 
ing is,  "Come  to  the  Appio])riaticns  Com- 
mittee or  come  to  tlie  Science  and  Aslro- 
nav.tics  Committee  if  you  think  that  tax- 
payer funds  should  be  used  for  market- 
iiif;-."  This  is  the  intent.  This  is  the  only 
anthropolof^ical  course  NSF  is  pushing. 
Mr.  Cliairni,.n,  the  childiTn  have  not 
learned  world  history,  they  Iiave  not 
learned  economic  geography,  and  they 
cannot  understatid  the  basic  conflicts 
going  on  around  the  world,  but  yet  they 
are  planning  to  study  a  subculture  group 
with  only  30  or  40  people  in  it.  That  is 
a  culture  that  is  so  low  that  even  the 
other  cskimos  c'o  r.ot  v.niit  to  associate 
witli  this  clan. 

Yet  this  is  l.iudc.i  liore  as  a  t.vpe  of 
(  ultural  pattern  for  our  children  to  study. 
One  of  the  previous  sijeakers  said  that 
this  is  jjart  of  the  American  society  and 
pait  of  our  civilization.  If  we  pu.sh  these 
materials,  we  are  undermining  the  family 
and  traditional  Judaic-Chri.-tian  societal 
values. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Ciiaii man.  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  docs  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  contain  any  other 
eourses.  other  than  the  MACOS  program? 
Mr.  CONLAN.  Yes.  they  have  approxi- 
mately 20  courses.  I  am  told. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  And  we  would  be  required 
to  approve  tho.<<e  programs? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  sec  no  reason  why  those 
materials  to  be  maiketed  could  not  be 
Ijrought  before  our  congressional  com- 
mittee for  approval. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
ai-d  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise  to  speak  because 
tlie  Educational  Development  Corpora- 
tion that  has  produced  these  materials 
is  in  my  congressional  district;  it  is  lo- 
cated in  Newton.  Mass. 

I  spent  3  hours  last  week  talking  with 
tiiese  people  who  have  developed  what 
is  called  MACOS.  I  have  followed  this 
controversy,  and  I  think  that  we  should 
point  out  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  not  been  unreceptive  to 
the  oversight  function  of  this  eonimittee. 


In  fact'.  I  think  it  should  be  said  once 
again  that  all  funding  for  this  iJiogram 
for  this  particular  fiscal  year  has  been 
terminated.  And.  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Tk.icuei.  has 
pointed  out,  no  funds  will  hz  obligated 
for  the  MACOS  program  for  next  year 
until  the  Foundation,  along  with  out- 
siders, has  made  a  complete  and  co:n- 
r-rehenslve  review  of  this  progr:im. 

I  oppose  the  Conlan  amendment  for 
•everal  reasons.  First,  I  think  it  is  much 
too  broad.  I  advocate  oversi-jlit  very  vig- 
orously. At  the  same  time,  this  is  not 
exactly  oversight;  this  i':  reallv  prcclc.ir- 
ance.  This  amendment  vcukl  direct,  to 
make  an  analogy,  that  tiic  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  should  seek  aliead  of  time 
detailed  information  about  every  pro- 
spective use  of  all  funds  under  the  LEA.A. 
I  want  oversight,  but  I  think  that  in 
this  area  it  is  dangerciis  to  say  that  the 
committee  must  review  the  "educational 
objectives"  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  those 
v^  ith  wliom  it  contracts. 

Last  week  I  saw  the  fihns  in  question, 
I  talked  with  these  people:  I  .-aw  all  their 
literature.  The  Educational  Development 
Cniporation  is  a  very  distinpuislied  body 
of  educators,  composed  of  people  who 
have  been  engaged  for  some  30  ^cars  in 
all  types  of  experiments  and  model'^  in 
education. 

I  think  this  amendment  v.ould  be  very 
disastrous  because,  while  it  micht  iXd'm 
a  certain  new  oversight,  one  that  v.ould 
be  too  broad,  in  my  judgment,  it  would 
erode  the  independence  or  tlie  Nutii'iial 
Science  Foundation. 

To  repeat,  this  is  not  an,  aeem  y  liuil 
is  adamant;  this  is  an  atency  wliich,  in 
the  words  of  its  distinguished  adminis- 
trator, Dr.  Steever,  has  more  than  met 
the  committee  half  way.  It  has  in  fact 
stopped  all  funds  and  vill  reviev.  all 
funds  for  next  year. 

I  think  in  particular  liial  we  sliouk! 
state  that  this  is  a  dangerous  precedent. 
If  Congress  does  approve  this  amend- 
ment today,  we  would  be  ruling  that 
Congress,  composed  of  all  Senatois  and 
all  Representatives,  must  approve  every 
prospectus  ahead  of  time.  One  can  doubt 
whether  this  Is  censorship  or  one  can 
deny  or  agree  to  that,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Congress  should  set  a  i^olicy 
so  that  we  would  not  be  drawn  into  the 
interstices  of  a  program. 

I  say  to  those  Members  who  agree  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Conlan  amendment 
that  the  committee  or  the  Congress 
should  set  an  objective  and  should  give 
guidelines.  But  we  should  not  say  ahead 
of  time  that  every  single  educational  ad- 
venture or  model  or  experiment  to  be 
contracted  for  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  must  come  here  with  all  of 
the  evaluations  and  recommendations 
and  the  educational  objective^  to  be 
sought. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  Con- 
gress, this  would  take  a  long,  long  time. 
Those  who  would  be  opposed  to  a  jiar- 
tlcular  experiment  could  kill  tliat  ex- 
periment. I  think  that  would  be  bad  for 
the  Congress,  bad  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  bad  foi-  the  ob- 
jectives we  seek 


I.  therefore,  urge  that  we  follow  the 
d;,.tinguished  gentleman  from  Oliio  'Mr. 
MnEiiERi.  who  made  reir.arks  here  thai 
were  very  relevant.  I  urge  that  we  follow 
what  many  Members  have  said  here  and 
vote  "no"  on  the  amendment  oJTered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Co^a.^^•  i . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
tiie  f.entlcman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN,  I  .\icld  to  the  gcntlem.  n 
fiom  California, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
;'.!^preoiato  tiie  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
vo;y  cautious  and  has  searched  cut  in 
rv'^at  detail  information  on  the  devel- 
ojjment  co.-ts  of  the  weapons  systems  and 
has  asked  that  we  discuss  those  maiter.s 
more  completely  for  justification  on  the 
floor. 

Is  this  not  a  parallel  type  of  thing? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  suggested  ijarallel  is  rather  ingeni- 
ou: .  but  I  do  think  the  analogy  limps  for 
a  variety  of  reasons. 

First  of  all.  we  are  tampering  with 
something  that  is  in  the  human  mim' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  items  that  al- 
feet   children's  minds,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Whercrs  in  weapons,  v.e 
are  searching  for  .something  that  w:ll 
protect  tlic  n.itional  .security  of  the 
'  ounti-y.  Wc  listen  to  what  j)C',jj/le  .'^av. 
We  give  deference  to  generals  and  ad- 
ndrals.  At  the  same  time,  we  wani  to 
know  ijreciscly  v.iiat  they  think  the  en- 
emy is  and  why  they  tliink  that  this  par- 
.icular  weapon  would  protect  us  from 
this  particular  enemy,  as  thev  eonciv  e 

if 

Mr.  KE■rCHU^^  Mr.  Chairman.  I  li^e 
in  support  of  tl-«,e  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  very  in- 
tently to  the  debate  today.  It  was  not  my 
intent  to  sj^eak  for  or  against  the  amend- 
ment, but  to  vote  for  it. 

The  gentleman  who  ju.st  preceded  m.- 
in  the  well  has  indicated  that  he  si)e:ii 
.-ome  3' J  hours  or  .so  with  the  individ- 
uals responsible  for  developing  tins  pio- 
gram.  He  said  that  ilicy  arc' a  disti.i- 
guished  group  of  educators  and  tlr..v 
tliey  have  been  for  30  years  involved  i.i 
this  field.  I  say  to  my  colleagues.  If  thcv 
have  been  30  years  in  this  field,  is  it  not 
about  time  that  they  went  it  alone?  I 
it  not  about  time  that  they  compete  \\xV.\ 
the  other  iniblishers  in  this  field  rather 
than  to  work  for  almost  13  years  on  th:.- 
program  with  our  constituents'  monev. 
and  comiicte  directly  with  the  other  dis- 
tinguished book  publishers  in  the  Sta'e 
of  Massachu.sctts  and  clsevvhei-e  in  th'^ 
United  States? 

This  amendment  does  not  deal  with 
tliought  control.  It  does  not  deal  with 
censorship.  That  is  a  strawman  that  has 
been  thrown  up  here  because  of  the 
content  of  the  program,  of  this  par- 
ticular program. 

This  amendment  deals  with  the  re- 
.-ponsibiiiiy  of  the  Members  of  Congre-- 
to  determine  whether  or  not  money 
should  be  spent  in  the  develo]Mnont  aiid 
in  the  maiketing  of  a  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  that  there  > 
a  Member  on  the  floor  of  this  House  w  lio 
has  not  been  subjected  to  mail  from  hi.s 
distrir't  con-ipiainin-   to  that   woman  or 
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to  that  men  about  the  study  tliat  we  did 
on  why  children  fall  oil  a  tricycle.  They 
say,  "Why  did  you  vote  for  that?"  You 
say.  "Well.  I  did  not  vote  for  that." 

Or  they  a.-k  about  the  study  of  th" 
-sweat  slnnd.s  of  the  aboriuine^  "or  about 
some  of  tiie  multiphcity  of  ridiculous 
studies  that  we  have  been  lonductinn  m 
tlie  last  few  years.  Yet,  each  one  of  us 
will  ans'.\er  our  constituents  and  s^uv 
■  Oh.  well.  I  did  not  vote  for  that." 

The  reason  we  did  not  vote  for  it  u 
because  we  did  not  have  au  amendment 
like  this.  The  reamn  that  we  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  what  is  goins;  on 
in  all  of  the  rcseiirch  areas  Is  bccan.<;e 
they  are  car-jfully  hidden  in  appropria- 
tion  and   authorization   bills   which   we 
pass  evei-y  day  on  the  floor  of  this  Hou.se. 
This  amendment  simjilv  yoes   to  our 
responsibility.  I  do  not  want  to  censor 
books,  but  I  do  have  a  re.<;pon.sihility  to 
my   constituency    that    their   moncv    bo 
WL^ely  spent  in  the  development  of  pro- 
srrams  and  to  see  to  it   that   I  am  not 
poing  to  help  any   u^duidual  company 
or  group  of  companies  market  a  product 
that  IS  ui  direct  competition  with  others. 
Let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
any  school  board   today,  school  boards 
desperately    lookiiu-    for    way.s    lo    save 
money,  and  two  protirams  are  presented 
to  them,  one  which  has  been  subsidi/et' 
by   the   Government    and    is.    therefore 
le.ss  e.xpensive.  and  one  tha.t  is  out  there 
in  the  private  field   Our  sclux)!  board  is 
','oing  to  pick  that  prof;ram.  Thev  do  not 
have  time  to   -o  through   each   one  of 
these.  They  are  not  t;oing  to  look  at  19 
hours  of  movies,  and  thev  are  not  -omg 
'o  look  at  the  books.  They  are  going  to 
nave  a  program  svnopsized  to  them  and 
'hen  they  are  going  to  accept  it  or  reject 
It  on  the  basis  of  price. 

The  Members  were  tu!d  a  little  bit 
earlier  that  if  the  school  board  does  not 
do  It  right,  they  ran  be  replaced.  In  mv 
district  we  have  never  had  more  than 
la  percent  of  the  electorate  turn  out  to 
do  anything  about  a  school  board.  Yet 
I  think  that  ar^:ument  has  cone  unchal- 
ien'-red. 

Mr.  OTTINGF.R  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  vield  ' 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ir.an  from  N'ew  Yoik. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  gentleman  has 
.<i:d  that  he  does  not  like  this  kind  of 
marketing  .system,  which  I  can  under- 
tand.  The  proper  lemedy.  however  is 
to  strike  the  money  to  finance  all  these 
NSF  programs  promoted  under  this  kind 
of  sy.stem.  The  gentleman  irom  Ari/una-s 
am.endment  presents  an  entirelv  ditferent 
'.ssue,  though^pot  whether  Congress 
-^^hould  finance  such  programs  but 
whether  Congress  should  .set  itself' up  as 
the  arbiter  of  all  materials  produced  un- 
der .such  programs.  The  amendment 
would  not  end  the  marketing  .-vstem  to 
which  the  gentleman  objects— it  would 
leave  the  system,  but  intrude  Congress 
into  it  as  a  censorship  board 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairmim.  we  are 
not  asking  the  Congress  to  read  a  book; 
we  are  asking  to  determine  whether  or 
not  we  should  be  marketing  the  pro- 
gram, not  reading  the  book.  That  is  up 
to  individual  thinking.  If  you  do  not  like 
Die  contents  of  a  program— and  I  do — 
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that  is  something  between  us.  We  are 
saying  whether  or  not  we  should  subsi- 
dize a  program,  marketiii'.;.  vis-a-vis  this, 
in  the  private  sector. 

The  gentleman  brought  up  liie  Bible  I 
do  not  believe  the  Bible  should  be  forced 
on  any  school,  but  the  Bible  is  not 
subsicii;!ed. 

Mr.  KEMP.  :jr.  Chiunnan,  will  the 
;;entleman  yield.' 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  am  liappy  to  vicld  to 
th?  L;cntleman  from  New  York 

.Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  '.gentleman  for  yieldin'4.  I  want  to 
say  I  emphatically  support  the  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
authorization  for  197G  callin:;  for  con- 
■:iessional  review  and  approval  of  thi, 
mark-  tuv.;  prot^ram  for  M.\COS. 

I  know  I  speak  on  behalf  of  con- 
cerned parents  across  the  countrv  in 
commending  my  di-.tinuuished  collca-uie 
from  Arizona  >  Mr  Co.nlani  for  the  ca- 
!)able  and  diliuent  manner  in  which  he 
has  pursued  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation s  promotion  and  maikctiny  of  the 
social  studies  course  -.Man:  A  Course 
ol  Study '—MACOS. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  has  spent  morelhan 
Stj.a  million  in  taxpayer  funds  to  develop 
and  promote  this  course  desi;.',ned  to 
teach  10-  and  11-year-olds  about  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  fish— a  couise  focused, 
however,  upon  the  .social  behavior  of  the 
N(  isihk  Eskimo  subculture. 

Traching  materials  used  in  reference 
to  these  Eskimos  contain  repeated  and 
approving  reference  to  such  tribal  habits 
as  adultery,  bestiality,  cannibalism,  in- 
cest, infanticide,  murder.  rcveni:e.  rob- 
bery, and  mate-swappim;.  Teachin;;  ma- 
terials suuL'est  the  value  of  role-plaving 
and  Identifying  with  tiie  Eskimo  subcul- 
ture, on  the  apparent  theorv  of  ■pro- 
urcs,sive"  educators  that  this  sort  of 
school  activity  raises  'value  i.ssues"  and 
encouiaies  children  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 

I  and  my  wife  have  been  personally 
lamihar  with  this  social  study  cour.se  for 
.~.\eral  years.  I  have  found  absolutely 
no  merit  to  the  way  in  which  these 
•value  i.ssues"  are  rai.sed  and  in  the 
mt-nner  which  this  MACOS  course  is  for- 
mulated to  do.  And  while  I  recounize  that 
rea.sonable  people  may  disagree  as  to  the 
merit  and  usefulness  of  the  content  of 
this  cour.se,  I  am  appalled  that  tiie  Fed- 
eral Goveriunent,  throuuh  the  National 
Science  Found  ition.  has  taken  such  an 
actue  and  consistent  role  m  ju-omotin- 
the  cour.se. 

Since  the  complete  MACOS  course  be- 
came available  in  1965.  some  1,700 
schools  have  put  it  into  use.  A  significant 
number  of  schools,  however,  have  at- 
tempted to  Use  the  cour.se  and  have  been 
forced  to  drop  the  course  because  of 
strong  parental  opposition. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  has  not  only  been  re- 
.sponsible  for  the  content  of  the  M.^COS 
course,  but  has  also  been  intricatelv  and 
aggressively  involved  in  marketing  the 
course  to  .school  districts  acicss  the 
country,  at  taxpayer  expense,  and  in  di- 
rect competition  with  our  regular  text- 
book publishing  firms. 
I  find  it  liard  to  be!i-\c  that  Congress 


could  condone  subjecting  our  local 
schools  to  any  sort  of  campaign  to  uti- 
lize any  specific  social  science  textbook. 
There  is  no  justification  for  using  tax- 
paver  funds  to  promote  a  manipulative 
course  of  study. 

Ytsterday.  my  distinguished  collea^;ue 
li'jm  Arizona  documented  for  the  record 
the  fact  that  contrary  to  original  as- 
surances to  the  House  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  the  NSF  has  plans 
to  continue  its  efforts  to  market  MACOS. 
The  amendment  offered  todav  would 
ivat  an  end  to  this  flagrant  abu.se  of  tax- 
payer funds  by  requiring  Congress  to  ap- 
prove tiie  implementation  of  any  cur- 
riculum of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Under  this  amendment,  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technologv 
and  tie  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  must  be  provided  with  a 
complete  prospectus  for  each  course  or 
curriculum  project  proposed  for  fund- 
ing by  the  Foundation.  This  prospectus 
would  include,  amongst  other  impor- 
tant information,  the  total,  pcr-pupil 
co.st  to  implement  the  course  or  curric- 
ulum, sources  of  other  funding  and  a 
projection  of  future  Federal  funding  for 
the  course  or  curriculum. 

The  amendment  is  responsibly  drafted 
to  deal  with  the  problems  and  issues 
rai.sed  by  the  MACOS  course,  and  merits 
luompt  pa.ssage, 

Mr,  WIRTH.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move  to 
suike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  1  ise  in  oppo.sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  the  Representative 
Ol     the    Second     District    of    Colorado, 
I    count    among    my    constituents    the 
people  of  Jefferson   County,   which   in- 
cludes  the   24th   largest   school   district 
m  the  country.  I  asked  them  about  the 
value  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion program.  "Man:  A  Course  of  Study." 
And  I  must  say  that  their  feelings  over- 
whelmingly fall  on  the  side  of  continu- 
ing the  MACOS  program.  Their  schools 
ha'.c  iLsed  MACOS  for  the  last  6  years  in 
the   sixth   grade   program.   About   5,000 
students  a  year  have  participated  in  the 
MACOS   study   program.    The   response 
has  been  widespread  enthusiasm  among 
teachers,  school  administrators,  and  par- 
eats.  In  addition,  tiie  school  .system  and 
the  school  board  members  have  voiced 
..trong  support  for  MACOS  and  feel  it 
would   be   very   unfortunate   if  MACOS 
were  no  longer  available  in  their  school 
district. 

I  have  liere  a  telegram  which  I  recent- 
ly received  from  two  social  science  co- 
ordinators. Bill  White  and  Marilee  Brad- 
biuv.  who  are  upset  at  the  prospect  of 
l-^sing  MACOS.  The  telegram  reads  as 
I'Uows: 

We  nre  M-ry  conrernort  over  the  i.s-ue  of 
fi'.ciu,^'  liiiitling  to  the  National  Scicr.cp 
Foundation  wliirh  supports  tlie  ediication.il 
pro^Tam  -Man.  A  Course  of  Study."  Tliis  pro- 
.L;rain  is  u.sed  tlirou^'hout  Jeffenson  Couiiiv 
and.  nideed,  is  considered  a  dynamic  educa- 
tional program  for  our  6tli  grade  student,s. 
We  lUaiily  encouraee  you  to  -support  fund- 
ing lo  the  N.SF  in  order  to  continue  teacher 
:r.\uiing  and  implementation  programs  for 
•■.Man.  A  CVutrse  of  Studv." 


Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  consen- 
sus IS  not  unanimous,  but  what  is  at  is- 
sue here  is  not  what  we  choose  to  teach 
our   children,    but   whether   w:e  have   a 
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choice.  1  believe  very  strongly  thai  pro- 
gram decisions  of  this  kind  shoulci  be 
made  on  the  local  level.  By  continuing 
the  MACOS  authorization  we  are  not  re- 
quiring any  local  school  board  to  ftdopt  it. 
Wc  are  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
.select  it. 

Finally,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
forcing  local  boards  to  accept  the  en- 
tire MACOS  package  once  they  have 
opted  to  utilize  its  techniques.  In  Jeffer- 
son County,  for  example,  tlie  course  has 
been  altered  slightly,  with  some  sections 
removed  and  some  new  units  added 
which  are  tailored  to  their  own  students' 
specific  needs,  such  as  a  unit  on  Mexico 
and  one  on  local  Indian  cultures.  This 
is  the  kind  of  individual,  local,  decision- 
making which  should  be  encouraged,  not 
interfered  with. 

In  closing,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, I  believe  it  is  strongly  antithetical 
to  the  traditions  of  local  control  of  edu- 
cation and  attempts  to  replace  the  edu- 
cational judgment  of  local  school  boards, 
teachers,  and  parents. 

Though  I  often  agree  with  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  in  concern  about  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  Government  in 
too  many  phases  of  American  life,  I  am 
surprised  at  their  advocacy  of  this  incur- 
sion into  what  are  clearly  local  respon- 
sibilities. Finally,  as  a  former  teacher 
and  education  administrator,  I  am  unal- 
terably opposed  to  this  amendment  and 
uree  its  defeat, 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  ■will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  review  briefly  the  chro- 
nology of  the  amendment. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  on  the 
floor  today  that  there  has  been  just 
one  amendment.  The  original  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  not  in  the  subcommittee, 
read  this  way : 

No  funds  authorized  shall  be  available 
directly  or  indirectly  for  further  develop- 
ment or  implementation  of  "Man:  A  Course 
Of  Study,"  MACOS, 

Now,  that  is  the  amendment  which 
was  offigred  in  the  full  committee.  It  was 
defeated  there,  but  there  was  consider- 
able sympathy  brought  about  by  some 
of  the  emotional  arguments  at  that  time 
so  that  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee got  the  House  to  agree  to  release  the 
bill  back  to  the  full  committee  to  discuss 
it  again,  and  to  give  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Conlan>  another  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  his  amendment.  He 
did  not  do  so  at  that  time.  Why?  It  is  not 
entirely  possible  to  know  why.  My  im- 
pression is  that  in  the  intervening  time 
since  every  single  Member  had  full 
chance  to  review  all  of  the  materials, 
there  were  only  two  kinds  of  Members 
that  would  return  to  the  committee  to 
review  the  amendment: 

They  are,  one,  those  who  had  seen  the 
material,  and,  two.  those  who  had  not. 
It  was  the  consensus  of  those  who  had 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  it, 


r'.r]  those  who  had  not  could  not  very 
\-vJl  bring  themselves  to  vote  against  it. 
My  impression  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  accordingly  made  a  stra- 
tegic decision  not  to  offer  his  amendment 
a  second  time,  but  to  rely  on  the  promises 
that  were  then  made,  both  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  Dr.  Stever 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  to 
conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  and  other  courses.  That 
is  the  understanding  that  was  readied. 
That  is  what  I  believe  we  all  intended. 

Today  the  gentleman  approaches  us 
not  with  that  amendment  to  which  all 
of  his  colleagues  have  addressed  them- 
selves, but  to  a  far  different  amendment, 
one  which  would  require  the  Congress 
to  review  before  approving  any  NSF 
funding  whether  of  mathematics,  arith- 
metic, physics,  science,  elementary  sci- 
ence, chemistry,  environmental  prob- 
lems, time,  space,  matter,  and  as- 
tronomy. Perhaps  those  Members  would 
say  maybe  we  could  not  de\ise  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  to  review 
those  matters  because  they  are  somewhat 
esoteric,  but  we  surely  know  a  lot  about 
social  science;  we  surely  know  what  is 
right  in  that  field  to  tell  young  people. 

My  impression  is  that  a  misinformed 
national  consciousness  concerning  other 
races  and  other  peoples  has  been  in  part 
responsible  for  our  participation  in  wars 
and  other  mistakes  simply  through  want 
of  imderstanding  of  how  other  races  and 
cultures  live  and  how  other  peoples  gath- 
er themselves  together  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  To  broaden  the  perspective 
of  the  young  citizen  in  this  regard  im- 
prove the  judgments  he  will  make  both 
for  his  own  and  the  country's  benefit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certainly  in  no 
position  to  comment  on  the  MACOS 
program,  on  the  merits  of  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  Certainly  if  the  pro- 
gram is  what  the  opponents  of  it  say  it  is. 
then  it  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  I  would  certainly  not  sup- 
port it. 

Our  former  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Gross,  many  times  took 
the  floor  and  outlined  dozens  of  waste- 
ful programs  in  the  Government,  all  of 
which  I  would  like  to  see  eliminated. 
However.  I  really  do  not  think  that  is 
what  we  are  looking  at  in  this  amend- 
ment, one  section  of  which  I  would  like 
to  read  and  review  briefly,  this  is  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

The  section  of  the  amendment  I  would 
like  to  read  says : 

No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  under  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  available  to  imple- 
ment or  market  course  or  curricultim  pro- 
grams or  materials,  unless  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  have  first 
been  provided  a  complete  prospectus  for  each 
course  or  ciuTiculum  project  proposed  for 
such  funding.  ,  .  , 

I  have  heard  the  argument  back  and 
forth,  and  I  have  listened  very  carefully, 
that  this  does  not  represent  any  form  of 


cfn-or.-i'.ip.  If  this  does  not  represent 
censoi-ship — and  for  the  moment  let  us 
accent  that  this  docs  not  represent  con- 
sor.ship.  if  that  is  the  argument — then 
whn.t  is  the  natural  progression  of  tlii"^ — 
the  next  step  will  be  the  Congress  go;iig 
into  the  education  programs  that  are 
federally  supported,  not  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  but  by  th--  Office  of 
Education,  going  into  title  I  moneys  that 
are  far  more  excessixe  than  the  programs 
we  are  talking  about  here,  and  studying 
.some  of  the  curiiculums  that  are  involved 
in  those  programs  and  having  to  approve 
them.  I  honestly  do  not  believe  that  we 
as  Membeis  of  this  House  aro  in  a  posi- 
tion to  evaluate  these  types  of  programs. 
I  think  that  if  we  do  not  have  the 
right  bureaucrats  there,  let  us  get  other 
bureaucrats  who  can  reflect  the  thinking 
of  this  country  in  the  terms  of  their 
specialty  but  not  to  put  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  a  role  of  reviewing 
the  curriculums  of  every  course.  It  would 
be  impossible.  We  cannot  meet  to  cover 
many  of  the  programs  that  we  are  really 
supposed  to  be  directly  involved  with, 
we  should  not  now  be  taking  on  the  role 
of  grand  censor. 

We  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  under  this  amendment  will  be  re- 
viewing the  action  of  the  school  boards — 
becatise  the  school  boards  have  the  op- 
tion now  of  accepting  or  rejecting — tlT-<;f> 
programs, 

I  would  think  the  members  of  all 
parties,  and  certainly  if  we  d'vide  them 
among  the  conservative  and  liberal  and 
did  not  refer  even  to  the  Democrat  and 
Republican  Parties,  that  conservative- 
thinking  people  would  reject  this  thing 
out  of  hand  because  it  is  the  antithesis 
of  everything  pertaining  to  the  freedom 
and  independent  philosophy  that  is 
called  for  by  this  concept,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  accept  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  for 
us  and  I  think  it  would  open  the  door  to 
many  more  programs  in  the  educational 
field  particularly  that  we  wotild  then  be 
confronted  with  reviewing  and  acting  as 
censors  on  hundreds  of  programs. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated, 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  if  he  could  sup- 
ply some  comment  about  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  and  I  think  as  a 
wrapping  up  of  the  gentleman's  position 
I  would  like  to  hear  his  comments  re- 
flecting back  on  those  remarks. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  summarize 
iiere  a  couple  of  points.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  the  gentleman  from  Den- 
ver (Mr,  WiRTHi,  raised  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  would  keep  his  local 
school  districts  from  having  the  ma- 
terials. I  would  reply  it  would  not.  If 
they  like  it  in  Denver  they  can  buy  it  in 
Denver  with  their  owii  money,  just  as 
they  would  buy  any  other  textbooks. 
They  can  buy  it  with  their  own  money, 
so  there  is  no  infringement  on  the  local 
school  boards.  If  they  like  it  in  Fresno, 
Calif,  they  can  buy  it  in  Fresno.  Calif. 
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What  this  amendment  decs  is  say  tlie 
Federal  Government  and  the  Federal 
taxpayer  shall  not  get  into  preferring 
this  particular  anthropolopy  and  soci- 
ology course  over  all  other  ones  in  the 
country  by  funduig  and  by  paying  for 
inducements  to  teachers  and  by  quota 
involvemenLs  and  so  on  .  .  .  by  fincUicial 
inducements  to  the  school  districts  where 
we  say  if  they  will  buy  this  material  the 
Federal  Government  v\ill  subsidize  its 
cost.  We  pay  for  conferences  where  we 
select  teachers  in  the  country  to  be 
trained  and  to  be  indoctrinated  in  this 
program  and  then  tho>  are  a^skcd  to  l'O 
and  sell  it  with  inducements  to  tiicm- 
selves.  if  they  sell  it  to  their  local  school 
districts.  This  is  noncompetitive  market- 
ing. On  that  ba.^i.s  tins  a.'nei.dmcnt 
should  be  agreed  to. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  this  program  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet  along  w  ith  all  other 
educational  programs  in  the  country.  All 
the  arguments  about  violence  in  the 
Bible  and  censorship  are  phony.  This 
program  did  not  meet  the  requirements 
which  other  programs  ha\e  to  meet, 
namely,  to  have  its  developers  give  to 
NSF  and  to  authorities  in  Government 
a  certification  of  no  harmful  effects  of 
this  experimental  program  on  children 
involved. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Mis.-;ouri  '  Mr.  Sv- 
MiNGTOM  says  this  is  censorship  and 
that  I  have  no  richt  to  bring  this  up  on 
the  floor  But  evervthing  is  being  broirht 
up  on  this  floor  from  soup  to  donuts 
throughout  tUs  Consre.ss.  I  bring  it  up 
now  .so  that  if  a  Consressman  wants  to 
vote  a'jainst  the  marketing  of  MACOS 
concepts  he  can  do  so.  If  he  thinks  it 
should  not  be  subsidized  and  pushed  into 
American  school^,  he  can  vote  for  mv 
amendment  and  let  MACOS  suppliers 
market  their  own  materials  at  their  own 
expense,  not  with  taxpayer's  hard- 
earned  dollars. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  and 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  think  we  have  heard  just  a  continual 
round  robin  kind  of  discussion  of  what 
tills  amendment  really  does.  The  authors 
are  continually  backing  themselves  into 
a  corner  on  MACOS  and  every  time  thev 
get  nailed  on  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  not  just  MACOS,  they  try  a  whole 
lot  of  other  tactical  approaches  that  have 
notWng  to  do  with  the  argument  they 
are  continually  harping  on.  They  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

Pure  and  simple,  this  amendment 
^vould  be  a  roadblock  for  months,  possi- 
bly years,  on  every  NSF  Classroom  pro- 
gram that  is  going  on  in  this  counti-y.  As 
worded,  it  would  stop  immediately  the 
continuation  of  any  of  those  programs 
until  thoy  build  up  tnis  whole  log  of  in- 
formation that  is  not  expected  in  any- 
thing we  do  In  Government  today,  just 
because  there  are  some  things  that  the 
gentleman  thinks  are  involved  in  a  hu- 
man direction. 

The  time  we  have  spent  on  this  amend- 
ment In  committee  and  on  the  floor  has 
blown  this  thing  way  out  of  proportion. 
This  program  does  not  teach  human 
morality  one  way  or  another.  It  does  not 
Mtempt  to  twist  people  one  direction  or 
another.  It  ooes  not  do  any  more  than 
what  Walt  Disney  has  done  on  television 
for  years. 


Let  us  talk  one  .':ide  or  the  oth.^r.  Let 
us  assume  we  are  going  to  have  a  logical 
approach  to  the  general  question  of  fund- 
in;;  programs  separate  from  destroying 
the  work  of  NSF. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SVMINGTON.  1  thank  Uie  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  tliis 
?.L'\COS  progiam  docs  not  advocate  im- 
morality in  human  conduct,  to  any  ex- 
tent that  I  can  find  in  the  ma^cria^s  or 
•si-c  in  the  film.-;  but  whatcve.-  it  does,  it 
certainly  docs  not  provide  .nistiflcation 
for  examining  mathematics,  phy.sics  and 
other  science,  as  il  they  were  advocating 
something  unethical  or  immornl,  which 
is  what  this  amendment  v.ould  require 
us  to  do. 

Never  did  I  .-u.-cst  or  .-tate  that  the 
gentleman  had  no  ri;iht  to  bring  this 
amendment  to  the  floor.  AH  I  did  was  re- 
view the  history  of  his  involvement  in 
this  que.^tion  and  some  of  the  conversa- 
tions concerning  the  political  impact  on 
the  countty  and  on  tlie  supiport  of  those 
who  are  very  ititcrcsted  in  tiiu  aspect  ol 
his  wo.k. 

I  recall  those  conversations  very  well 
but  they  do  not  affect  the  gentleman's 
light  to  bring  up  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  |)rcsent 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count 

One  hundred  twelve  Members  are  pres- 
ci:t.  a  quorum. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by   the   gentleman   from   Arizona 

Mr.  CONLAN). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
n'.an  announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  ha\e  it. 

RECORDFD    VOTE 

Mr.  COxNLAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  196,  noes  215 
not  voting  21.  a,  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  108 1 

AYES— 106 


Aildabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N  C 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arohcr 
Armstrong; 
.■\!;hbroo!c 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Haunian 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bevill 
Biah'Ki 
Boass 
Breaux 
Brlnlcley 
Broomiield 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Btircener 
Burke.  Fla 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byrciu 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbcrg 
ChappeU 


c:ancy 
ClaiLsen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  De! 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex 
Conlau 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robort 

VV  .  Jr. 
Davis 
Delancv 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
D'lncan,  Tenn 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
E.shleinau 
Evans.  Ind. 
FiEh 

Ford.  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Foantaia 
Fulton 
C.aydos 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gon/a!e/. 
OoocUing 


Gradison 
(Jia.ssley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Ha'ey 
Hamnier- 
si-hmidi 
Hansen 
Harsha 
H:ivs.  Ohio 
H.bert 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hii^htower 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hollatid 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hunrate 
Hutchm.so!*- 
Hyde 
Ichord 
JelVords 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Co!o. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 


Kemp 

Myers,  Ind. 

Steelman 

Ketchuin 

Myers,  Pa, 

Stephens 

Kindness 

Natcher 

Stratton 

La':onnirsir.o 

Nichols 

.Suaivan 

I.atta 

O'Brien 

Symms 

Lent 

Passman 

Talcott 

Leviias 

Patten 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Moyd.  Tenn. 

Bick.e 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Loii:^.  La. 

Presaier 

'1  hone 

Lett 

Quuleu 

Ttaxler 

Luian 

Railsback 

Treen 

MrCollister 

Randall 

V.TUder  JaRt 

McDonald 

Het,nila 

V,a-'i-onner 

McKay 

Ilmaldo 

Walsh 

M  -Kinney 

Robinson 

\'  ampler 

Madiiran 

Roe 

Whi'e 

Mahon 

Rose 

Whitehurst 

ulann 

liousse'.ot 

\v  lilt;  en 

Martin 

Runnels 

W  ;:son.  Bob 

Mathis 

Husso 

V,'  1 '  son , 

Ma/./oIi 

Satterfield 

Charles,  Tox. 

Meirher 

Schneebell 

W.nn 

M  .hel 

Schulze 

Wolir 

M'ller.  Ohio 

."-ebe.ius 

Wrir.ht 

Mmish 

Shipley 

Wvd.er 

M  tchell.N  Y. 

Shriver 

V/ylie 

Monis'oinery 

Shuster 

Yalron 

Moore 

Skubitz 

Young.  Alaska 

M^ortiead. 

S.ack 

Young.  Fla. 

Calif. 

t^mith,  Nebr. 

Young,  Tex. 

Mottl 

Snyder 

Zablockl 

Muijihv.  III. 

Spence 

Zelerelil 

Marpliy.  N.Y. 

StasKers 

Munha 

Steed 
NOES— 215 

Abziig 

Flood 

Morgan 

A<lams 

Florio 

Mosher 

.Anibro 

F.owers 

Moss 

Ander.soa, 

Foley 

Neal 

Calif. 

Ford,  Muh. 

Ned/.i 

.Anderson.  lU. 

Fraser 

Nix 

A.ipm 

Frenzel 

Nolan 

Badillo 

Frey 

Nowak 

Haidus 

Fuqua 

Oberstar 

R.iucus 

G.bbons 

Obey 

Beard,  R.I. 

Oilman 

OHara 

Bedell 

Grctn 

ONeill 

BcnUand 

Gude 

Ottinger 

Kiesier 

Hall 

Patterson.  Calif 

nmsham 

Hamilton 

repper 

B  an-hard 

Hanley 

Perkins 

Bloum 

Haniuiford 

Pevser 

Boaini; 

Harkln 

Pike 

Honker 

Harrinston 

1  oase 

Bowen 

Hams 

Preyer            ■" 

BrademriS 

Hastincrs 

Price 

Bre.kinridi;e 

Hawkins 

Pritchard 

Brodliead 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Quie 

Brooks 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rees 

Brown.  C.iUf. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Reuss 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hemz 

Richmond 

Burke.  Calif. 

Helstoski 

Riegle 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hicks 

Risenhoover 

liurli.son.  Mo. 

Holtzinan 

Roberts 

Burlon,  .Tohn 

Howard 

Rodino 

Burton.  I'hillip  HuL'hes 

Ro-^ers 

Carney 

Jacobs 

Roncalio 

Carr 

Jarman 

Rooney 

Chisho'.m 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rosenthal 

C.ay 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

Cochrifii 

Jones,  Okla. 

Roush 

Collins.  I!!. 

Jordan 

Rcvbal 

Conable 

Karth 

Ruppe 

Come 

Kastenmeicr 

Ryan 

Corman 

Keys 

St  Germain 

Cornell 

Koch 

Snntlnl 

Cotter 

Krebs 

Sarasln 

CouEhlin 

Krue -er 

Surbanes 

D'Amours 

LaFalce 

Scheuer 

Daniels, 

Leigett 

."Sihroeder 

Dominick  V. 

Lehman 

Seiberling 

Daniel  son 

Litton 

.Sharp 

de  la  Garza 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Sikes 

Dellums 

Lonpc,  Md. 

Simon 

Derwins'Kl 

M-Clory 

Sisk 

Dii;p;s 

McCloskey 

Smith.  Iowa 

Diii'-ell 

McCormack 

Solarz 

Dodd 

McDade 

Spellman 

Downey 

McFall 

Snnton. 

Drinan 

M'Huch 

J.  William 

Duncan,  Ore:;. 

Macdonald 

Stiinton. 

du  Pont 

Madden 

James  V. 

Early 

Ma^Tutre 

Stark 

Eckhardt 

Meeds 

Sieiner,  Wis. 

Fd'ar 

Metcalfe 

Stokes 

Edwards.  C.ilif. 

Meyner 

Studds 

Eilberg 

Mezvinsky 

Symington 

Erlcnborn 

Mikva 

Tea'^iie 

Evans.  Colo. 

M'iford 

Thompson 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Cahf. 

Thornton 

Fascell 

Mmeta 

Tsongas 

Fen  wick 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Ullman 

Findley 

MoBkley 

V.in  Deerlin 

Ftsher 

MofTett 

Vander  Veen 

Fithlan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Vaiiik 
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Vigorito 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 


Wiggins  Wirth 

Wilson.  Yates 

Charles  H.,  Young.  Ga. 

Calif. 


.\OT  VOTING     21 


Giaimo 

Landruni 

McEwen 

Matsunaga 

Mills 

Mink 

Mollohan 


Pat  man 

Paltison,  N.Y. 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Sluckey 

Udall 


rejected, 
i-as  announced 


A.shley 

AuCom 

Boland 

Con  vers 

Enelish 

Esch 

Flyut 

So  the  amendment  was 

The  result  of  the  vote  w 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

.^^IE^•oM^;NT  offerfd  by   mr.  myfrs  of 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Myers  of 
Pennsylvania:  In.sert  on  page  4,  beginning  on 
line    15    the    following    new   section,    section 

2(a) (11)  : 

■No  funds  autliorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  under  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  available  to  imple- 
ment any  course,  curriculum,  program,  or 
materials  in  a  public  primary  or  secondary 
school,  unless  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  grant  recipient,  or  the  school  board 
of  the  community  involved  shall  first  give 
public  notice  to  the  local  community  con- 
cerning the  contemplated  introduction  of 
.said  course,  curriculum,  program,  or  mate- 
rials into  a  particular  school  or  school  system 
prior  to  its  introduction;  and  second,  all 
teaching  materials  used  in  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  program  and  the  instruction 
of  the  program's  students  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection. 

"Such  public  notice  shall  occur  a  reason- 
able time  before  the  introduction  of  the 
course,  cirrculum,  program,  or  matreials  and 
in  no  case  less  than  60  days;  the  teaching 
materials  shall  be  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion at  a  school  within  the  public  school 
district  during  the  period  of  public  notice 
and  shall  continue  to  be  available  at  the 
school  for  inspection  throughout  the  dttra- 
tion  of  the  course,  curriculum,  program,  or 
materials'  period  of  use  in  the  community's 
schools.  " 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  deals  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  fund- 
ing or  marketing  of  programs,  I  had  this 
amendment  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  yesterday  so  that  Members  who 
might  want  to  review  it  could  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  It  was  presented 
in  similar  likeness  in  the  committee,  I 
have  allowed  it  to  be  read  in  toto  in  front 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
because  I  knew  that  my  good  colleague 
wanted  this  to  be  done  in  order  that  those 
Members  who  wanted  to  hear  it  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  essentially  I  think  we 
are  all  aware  that  there  are  a  number 
of  Members  who  are  concerned  about 
Federal  funds  and  how  those  funds  affect 
local  communities.  I  do  not  think  we 
ignore  that  responsibility.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  proper  for  us  to  just  wave  off  that 
responsibility.  Also  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  serve  in  this  Congress  in  an  ef- 
fective manner  by  just  saving  that  there 
are  some  locally  elected  officials  who  can 
repair  the  damage  caused  by  whatever 
we  may  cast  their  way.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about. 


The  amendment  I  propose  in  no  way 
would  incur  any  type  of  censorship. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  would  have 
a  counter  effect.  It  would  insur^  that  the 
local  municipalities  will  know  the  facts. 
The  local  school  boards,  the  local  school 
directors,  and  the  local  citizens  would  be 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  such  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  being  considered  for  their  local 
school  district.  It  does  nothing  more 
than  give  proper  communication. 

When  we  are  talking  about  education 
we  are  often  talking  about  communica- 
tions. This  amendment  would  insure 
proper  communications  to  the  constitu- 
ents and  taxpayers  in  every  one  of  our 
districts  so  as  to  allow  an  informed 
choice  on  whether  or  not  they  wish  to 
go  along  with  a  National  Science  Foun- 
dation funded  program.  We  will  not  in- 
hibit the  National  Science  Foundation 
from  moving  in  and  subsidizing  the  pro- 
grams and  the  development  of  them 
and  the  marketing  of  them,  and  even 
subsidizing  the  grants  to  teach  teachers 
about  them.  The  only  thing  this  amend- 
ment does  is  to  ask  that  proper  com- 
munication be  given  to  the  local  com- 
muniti'. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Myers)  on  his  amendment 
relative  to  the  introduction  of  NSF-sub- 
sidized  cui'riculums  in  the  public  schools. 
This  amendment,  in  the  tradition  of 
"sunshine  laws,"  guarantees  the  public 
the  opportunity  to  be  made  aware  of 
the  proposed  utilization  of  such  material, 
prior  to  its  implementation. 

This  amendment  stems  undoubtedly 
from  the  same  concerns  which  led  me 
last  year  to  offer  an  amendment  passed 
by  the  House  to  H.R.  69,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  My  amendment  at 
that  time  was  to  insure  that  where  con- 
sideration was  being  made  before  local 
school  boards  of  federally  funded  proj- 
ects designed  to  explore  or  develop  new 
or  unproven  teaching  methods  or  tech- 
niques, such  school  board  meetings  would 
be  open  to  the  public,  which  would  be 
given  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
to  testify. 

We  are  more  cognizant  these  days  than 
ever  before  of  the  need  to  insure  that 
the  public  is  a  well-informed  one,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  when  it  comes 
to  the  education  of  our  young  children. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  fur- 
ther that  this  amendment  only  deals  with 
public  schools,  and  the^  grades  of  kinder- 
garten through  12th  grade.  It  does  not 
have  any  application  to  programs  beyond 
the  12th  grade. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment would  require  public  notice. 

There  is  one  other  essential  thing  that 
it  provides  for,  and  that  is  that  the  ma- 
terial be  available  in  the  commimity  for 
them  to  inspect  in  the  school  district 
which  is  considering  it.  I  think  it  would 
be  highly  improper  to  pass  a  piece  of 
legislation  and  say  the  material  should 


be  available,  and  they  are  available  here 
in  Washington,  but  they  are  not  avail- 
able back  in  Butler,  Pa.,  or  Harrisburg. 
Pa.,  or  some  place  up  in  Maine. 

Such  inspection  would  also  relate  to 
the  teaching  materials  and  the  teaching 
programs. 

I  think  what  is  important  about  this 
particular  amendment  is  that  it  is  not 
unlike  many  other  requirements  we  pro- 
vide for  local  communities  of  the  coim- 
try  that  are  seeking  grants  or  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government.  There  are  many 
examples  where  we  require  public  notice 
that  Federal  funds  are  going  to  be  used 
in  the  district.  The  only  reason  we  do 
that  is  to  provide  proper  communication 
to  the  constituents  so  that  they  may  pass 
on  whether  or  not  they  believe  those 
funds  should  be  appropriated  which 
would  affect  their  daily  lives,  and  the 
daily  lives  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  committee  there 
was  discussion  on  whether  we  wanted  to 
increase  the  communications  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  There  was  a  feeling  that  we 
should  not  tell  the  general  public,  or  we 
should  not  require  anyone  to  tell  the 
public  that  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  coming  in  and  is  going  to  affect 
the  minds  of  their  children.  I  pointed  out 
at  that  time  that  I  think  the  minds  of 
the  children  that  we  are  talking  alxiut 
have  as  great  of  importance  as  any  en- 
vironmental study  or  any  environmental 
public  notification  that  we  require.  It  is 
in  that  light  that  I  rise  and  present  this 
amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  do  so  because  I  know  that  many, 
many,  many  of  us  have  been  contacted 
by  constituents  back  home.  I  think  that 
we  owe  it  to  them  to  at  least  say  that  we 
are  going  to  inform  the  general  public, 
that  we  are  going  to  make  every  effort 
we  can  to  apprise  them  of  what  we  are 
doing  here  in  Washington  and  how  it  is 
going  to  affect  them. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  this 
amendment.  It  is  in  the  best  traditions 
of  our  pubhc  school  system.  I  certainly 
urge  support  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
is,  if  anything,  worse  than  the  last  one. 
and  for  the  reason  that  it  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  democratic  system  that 
has  evolved  over  the  past  199  years,  if 
there  is  a  more  democratically  consti- 
tuted and  established  group  of  people 
than  a  school  board,  I  do  not  know  who 
or  what  it  is. 

If  Congress  thinks  in  its  wisdom  it 
can  teach  democracy  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts, then  this  is  a  pretty  good  amend- 
ment. My  impression  is  that  if  a  school 
board  decides  that  something  will  work 
in  the  schools,  it  will  be  inclined  to  spon- 
sor that  initiative.  If  the  people  who  elect 
the  school  board — and  whether  they  vot- 
ed for  it  or  not — if  the  people  to  whom 
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it  is  responsible  decide  they  want  to  know 
what  is  in  that  curricula  I  imagine  they 
will  put  the  question  to  the  board;  Let 
us  look  at  the  curricula,  and  the  board 
will  have  an  oi)portunity  to  say,  •Surely. 
( ome  on  over  and  look. '  or.  for  .some 
peculiar  rea.son  '.hat  does  not  c|UUe  cK'cur 
to  me.  they  can  say.  "No.  you  cannot 
.see  it."  If  they  take  the  latter  position 
my  ftue.ss  is  they  will  be  a  very  short- 
lived s(  ho(>l  board. 

But  I  am  not  fur  making  that  massive 
nationwide  judgment  for  them  at  this 
level  of  government.  I  would  have 
thought  that  tlie  Members  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  would  be  extreinclv  jjrotective 
of  local  control,  local  conditions  local 
circumstances  justifying  certain  untia- 
tivcs  in  some  areas  and  not  m  others,  and 
would  not  abdicate  to  the  heavy  haiid  of 
the  Federal  Government  both  the  power 
and  the  ri^-ht  to  make  these  sensitive 
judgments  at  the  local  level. 

Why  have  a  school  board?  Maybe  we 
should  go  back  to  the  original  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  and  say  we  do  not  need  a 
school  board  for  tiiis.  because  Congress 
will  decide  what  these  childien  should 
see  and  should  not  sec. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penn>ylv<inia.  Mr. 
Chan-man.  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
yentleman  from  Pennsvlvania. 

Mr.  M'/ERS  of  Penn.sylvani  i.  I  V.\.:uk. 
me  gentleman  for  yielding. 

What  great  deci.-^ions  arc  we  making 
i;ere  that  the  f^'cmleman  would  not  want 
us  to  impose  on  the  local  districts' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  will  say  to  the 
uentleman  that  if  the  gentleman  desires 
the  Congress  to  supplant  the  judgment  of 
school  boards,  this  is  a  very  fine 
amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man must  not  have  read  the  amendment 
or  understood  it.  It  does  not  imjiose  anv 
restrictions  on  the  school  board  to  do 
that  advertising  to  the  general  commu- 
nity. It  explicitly  provides  that  either 
the  NSF,  the  grantor,  or  the  local  school 
board— any  one  of  those  three— can 
make  that  public  notice  to  the  constitu- 
ency so  that  it  can  expedite  the  program 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  language  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  veiy  clear. 
It  requires  the  school  board  to  take  cer- 
tain steps  to  inform  the  people  who 
elected  it.  and  to  whom  it  is  responsible 
not  as  a  local  matter,  but  as  a  Federal 
matter. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield  .•■ 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  also  speak  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  because  this  would  be  to 
single  out  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion programs  and  make  them  peculiarly 
.-ubject  to  a  kind  of  review  that  no  other 
books  or  programs  in  otir  society  arc 
required  to  have. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  local 
school  boards  already  have  the  right  to 
have  public  discussions  on  any  subjects 
they  choose.  In  many  of  the  school  dis- 
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tricts  the  local  school  board  elections 
are  very  closely  followed — perhaps  more 
closely  followed  than  congressional 
elections. 

Mr.  SYMINCJTON.  And  what  this 
amendment  uo  Ud  seek  to  do  would  be  to 
turn  tiiat  right  into  a  duty. 

Mr.  KRUEGER  This  would  roqiare  tb.e 
sciiool  boaid.J  to  call  public  meetings  to 
consider  books,  wliich  is  a  mi.'-take. 

Mr.  F"REY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsyhania  because  I  liave  some 
questions  and  some  confiLsion  about  liis 
amendment.  It  appears  to  me  that  un- 
der his  amendment  tiie  materii  Is  them- 
selves would  be  printed  by  tlie  National 
Science  Foundation,  in  other  words,  .so 
that  a  school  district  would  be  able  to 
inspect  these  materials  we  would  end 
up  printing  them  for  practically  all  the 
school  districts  in  the  country  and  send- 
ing them  out  and  spending  n.oney  to 
print  them  and  .end  them.  Is  tliat  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penn.^vU  aiiia.  The  NSF 
does  not  print  them.  The  only  require- 
ment would  be  they  would  be  available 
to  the  general  public.  Keep  in  mind  they 
are  available  for  the  school  board  mem- 
bers and  for  teaching  senunars  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  easily  a\ailable  to 
'lie  general  pubUc,  and  it  is  not  proper 
for  us  to  have  one  set  sitting  in  Wash- 
ington and  for  u-s  to  be  saying  they  are 
available  for  public  inspection.  My 
amendment  would  address  that  problem. 
It  would  say  that  one  set.  whether  this 
program  or  any  otlier  iJtogiam.  would  be 
available. 

Mr.  FREY.  .\ncl  thi  .  luibli-^lird  notice, 
what  would  it  be  like  m  our  Orlando 
iniperv  Would  it  be  saying  a  course  is 
coming  up  in  economics  and  everyone 
.^hould  be  aware  of  it? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penn.sylvania.  There 
are  sufficient  precedent.s  for  forms  of 
public  notices  in  the  Federal  programs 
so  tiiat  we  could  draw  up  the  guidelines, 
very  much  as  m  the  area  of  the  en\ iron- 
mental  applications. 

Mr.  FREY.  Who  would  pay  for  tins 
notification? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  we 
look  at  the  amendment  it  says  the  NSF 
or  the  local  school  board  or  the  publisher. 
any  one  of  tlie  three. 

Mr  FREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would  like 
to  .=ay  I  believe  the  good  subcommittee 
chairman  has  misinterpreted  the  amend- 
ment for  our  colleagues,  and  I  would  ask 
each  one  of  them  to  make  their  own  in- 
terpretations. There  is  a  clear  difference 
between  his  interpretation  and  mine  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  are  restricting  and 
imija^ing  on  local  school  districts  more 
than  they  have  been  doing.  That  is  wrong 
and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone 
of  my  colleagues  here  to  read  it  for  him- 
self. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  time 
I  have  remaining  I  would  like  to  ask  tiie 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman 
what  happens  now  regarding  these  ma- 
terials? Can  the  school  boards  get  the 
materials  for  re\iew  anv  wav? 


Mr  SYMINGTON.  If  the  gentleman 
V  ill  yield.  I  th.ank  the  gentleman  for  his 
question. 

The  school  board  has  the  opportunity 
to  accept  or  rc.icct  any  programs  that  are 
offered  to  them  and  they  would  undoubt- 
edly in  making  that  a.sse.ssment  come  t.i 
some  judgment  as  to  the  content  of  such 
programs  and  whether  it  is  fitting  to  Lc 
Used  in  their  schools. 

Mr.  FREY.  The  only  difference  in  Av 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  the  fact  that  pub- 
lic n.otice  iias  to  be  given,  and  that  is 
different  from  what  is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  The  amer.'-I- 
rnent  offered  by  the  gentleman  would 
make  it  a  Federal  requirement  that  the 
■chool  board  could  not  make  those  judg- 
ments on  their  own  but  would  have  to 
siiare  them  with  the  local  communities. 
If  I  may  continue  for  the  gentleman 
a  moment,  the  school  board  would  be 
hard  jjut  to  reject  any  member  of  the 
1  ublic  who  wants  to  come  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  materials  thev 
deem  fit  for  their  schools.  What  this 
amendment  w  ould  do  would  be  to  say  the 
school  boards  must  do  that.  It  would  say 
we  do  not  trust  them,  that  we  think  them 
lax  111  can;. mg  out  their  duties  in  this 
iespe(t.  But  the  people  to  whom  the 
board  owes  it  existence  should  i;ursue 
t.hat  oversight  function.  Should  any 
school  board  be  unresponsive,  it  W(juld 
not   find   itself   in   office   next   rear 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  M.. 
C'liairman.  will  the  gentleman  vield  ' 

Mr.  P^REY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penn.sylvania.  1  he  gen- 
tleman brings  up  a  valid  point,  that 
sriiool  bo.irds  cannot  be  tru.sted  with  our 
respoii.-ibilities. 

I  would  like  to  a.^k  the  gentleman  if  he 
I'.as  any  history  of  what  the  availabilitv 
01  material  has  been?  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  many  constituents  have  written  and 
called  on  the  phone  long  distances  and 
asked  that  we  help  in  .solving  this  situa- 
tion, because  they  had  iiot  been  notified. 
they  had  not  known  about  this  program. 
It  was  not  available  to  them  within 
proper  timing. 

I  tlunk  we  will  remember  in  the  com- 
mittee we  had  a  very  difficult  time  and 
the  chairman  had  a  very  difficult  time 
getting  a  look  at  the  program. 

I  repeat  that  the  only  thing  this 
amendment  is  doing  is  requiring  com- 
munication. I  think  that  is  the  very  min- 
imum that  we  can  require. 

May  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Education  Amendments  Act  of  1974  we 
do  provide  for  every  essential  part  of  this 
same  aiiieudmeiu.  except  for  the  public 
notice. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
every  school  board  in  the  country.  The 
National  Science  Foundation's  contribu- 
tion to  any  school's  selection  list  of  cur- 
ricula is  extremely  small,  perhaps  less 
than  1  percent.  Any  time  the  public 
wants  to  know  what  the  school  board  ap- 
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proves  for  teaching,  they  certainly  have 
a  right  to  go  to  the  school  board  and  the 
s(  hool  board  can  refuse  only  at  the  risk 
el  removal. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ii.ove  to  strike  the  requi.-ite  number  of 
v^rds. 

r J!st  of  all.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
f.on  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Is  the  gentleman's  amendment  any 
different  in  its  requirement  than  the  re- 
(luirements  that  we  have,  whether  it  is 
EKDA  or  EPA,  whatever  it  may  be,  where 
v.e  say.  "You  will  have  these  hearings. 
You  will  have  these  rules  and  regulations 
i!  .\ou  want  to  participate." 

is  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
cny  different  in  those  ca.ses  where  we 
upset  the  county  commissioners  and  the 
local  authorities? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  to  be  more  pre- 
( ise  in  his  definition  of  the  corresponding 
requirements.  What  kind  of  requirements 
and  in  what  instances  do  they  occur? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
instance,  in  the  ca.se  of  EPA.  we  say, 
"There  will  be  a  public  notice.  You  will 
have  a  public  notice  that  you  are  going 
to  have  tliis  hearing,  whether  you  are 
;ioing  to  accept  Federal  funds." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Oh.  the  gentleman 
i-  referring  to  EPA?  - 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Which  is  a  Federal 
agency  and  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
draw  an  analogy  between  the  kind  of 
(onstiaint  the  Federal  Government  can 
impose  on  local  or  on  Federal  agencies 
are  these  it  can  place  on  local  agencies. 
I  think  that  is  really  a  distinction  to  pre- 
serve. We  do  not  want  to  get  that  deep 
into  the  school  boards'  jurisdiction,  but 
we  want  to  see  that  the  EPA  carries  out 
its  mandate  according  to  law. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing the  National  Science  Foundation  is 
not  resix)nsive  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
nunt? 

Mr.  S'YMINGTON.  Tlae  amendment 
docs  not  make  the  demand  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  It  makes  it  of 
the  school  board,  and  the  school  board 
is  not  a  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^ 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  raise  the  point 
of  whether  the  materials  which  were 
adopted  were  available.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  directed  to  the  problems 
for  which  we  have  too  many  examples 
right  now  where  a  school  district  has 
made  a  bad  decision.  It  is  directed  to 
that  problem  right  head  on  where  school 
districts  have  made  bad  decisions.  I 
think  there  are  clear  examples  all  across 
the  United  States  where  the  general 
constituency  of  many  school  district.s 
find  bad  decisions  have  been  made. 

For  this  reason  where  do  we  get  to? 
We  get  the  burning  of  the  books  problem, 
where  people  want  to  come  in  and  burn 
a  curriculum  that  has  been  adopted  and 
I'lid  for. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  that 
possibility  of  making  massive  e.^pendi- 
tures  at  the  local  level  and  then  gohig 


through  the  frus'.rating  trauma  of  de- 
ciding v\hether  or  not  we  are  goin^  to 
co.'itinue  with  that  program,  the  burn  rg 
of  books  and  what  we  are  goir-i  to  do 
with  tVicm. 

The  amendment  only  tells  the  public. 

'Look,  the  Federal  Government  is  sub.<i- 

dizing   .something    that    is    coming    i!>to 

your   district.   We   think   you   oii'-:ht    to 

know  about  it." 

I  just  find  it  very  ditficuH  in  face  the 
fact  that  many  Members  do  not  want 
the  general  public  apprised  of  what  we 
are  doing  and  how  we  are  affecting  them. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
jiian  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  described  the  amendment 
very  well.  He  makes  it  very  clear  that 
what  he  would  like  to  do  is  force  the 
judgment  of  this  Congress  upon  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  school  boards 
around  this  country.  It  would  be  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  those 
boards  to  do  the  job  they  weir  elected 
to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  aniendmet-.t  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chaiinian.  I 
would  merely  like  to  say  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  that  if  I  thought  the 
amendment  was  trying  to  take  any  pow  er 
from  local  school  boards,  I  would  be 
opposed  to  it.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
merely  trying  to  bring  about  communi- 
cation so  that  we  do  not  have  what  we 
read  constantly  in  the  papers  about  some 
misinterpretation  as  to  what  textbooks 
are  being  used  and  what  is  wrong. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, if  I  understand  it  clearly,  is  mere- 
ly a  communication  bit  so  that  he  is  able 
to  say  to  the  public,  "The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  funding  this  program  and 
we  would  like  you  to  know  v\e  are  fund- 
ing this  program,  and  your  local  dis- 
trict is  going  to  use  it,  you  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  it." 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  un- 
like some  Members  on  the  other  side, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
clearly  described  my  amendment.  This 
is  clearly  the  intent  of  it,  and  I  would 
like  the  colloquy  to  show  that  it  concurs 
with  my  desires  for  the  amendment,  and 
not  with  interpretations  I  have  heard 
from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  I  completely  resjiect 
and  honor  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Myers)  for  what  I  judge  is 
his  intention  here,  which  is  to  make 
available  for  public  inspection  at  the 
local  level  all  curriculum  materials 
that  are  being  used  in  the  local  schools. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  every  school 
board  in  the  country  should  have  sense 
enough  and  be  responsible  enough  so 
that  always  the  public  .should  know  what 


is  beiii!-,  t.afeht  aiid  liow  it  i.-  being  taught 
;n  the  pu'ulic  schools. 

However.  I  have  two  queslior.s  about 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  am  afraid 
I  will  iiave  to  vote  against  it.  0;ie  of  tii" 
((.itstions  is  that  it  seems  to  me  he  v  ou'ul 
put  Con'-'ce.ss  ni  the  positicm  of  presum- 
ing to  tell  local  school  board.s  how  to 
conduct  their  business.  It  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  rather  arbitrary  interlerenc' 
v.ith  local  school  authorities  and  an  in- 
\asion  of  school  jurisdiction.  Tliai  is  ilic 
\niin\  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  'M, 
J-.>ViV.iNC'ic)K  I  h.is  Ijccn  makin;i. 

However.  m^,ve  important  to  lue  is  iiic 
iiiichanics  ol  t.his  amendment,  ai.d  I 
".ould  like  to  discuss  this  with  tlic  ;. a- 
liior.  it  I  ma\.  I  am  talking  about  wheh 
c  ijn;cs  fir.-t  here,  tiie  lien  or  the  egg. 

The  pro])osed  amendme'it  sa>s  liia;  i/, 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriates;  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  under 
this  or  any  other  act  .sJiall  be  availa'o'e 
to  implement  any  c  ur.se,  et  cetera. 

The  question  I  am  raising  is  ilii>  i; 
seems  to  me  tnal  these  funds  arc  appiw- 
miated  and  available  and  are  u.sed  be- 
fore the  time  ever  arise.;  lliat  the  gen'.le- 
nian  is  concerned  about:  before  the  tni.c 
v.iien  this  curriculum  is  being  considered 
at  the  local  school  bo;  rd  level. 

Certainly,  the  way  the  National  Scier.io 
Foundation  condticts  the  implementing 
of  the  ciu'ricuiums  developed  witJi  N.SF 
money,  by  means  of  regional  sympo-:,' 
that  are  sponsored  by  resiDonsible  unntr- 
sities  and  other  such  exerci.ses.  that  all 
happens  long  before  the  school  board  i-- 
making  its  decision.  It  is  later,  perhap- 
as  a  result  of  these  symposia,  that  il." 
."-chool  board  makes  its  decision. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  the  only  ic  - 
j-anization  on  which  this  would  he  bind- 
ing— and  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  binding 
at  all — is  on  the  local  school  board.  The;. 
are  not  spending  National  Science  Foun- 
dation funds,  or  in  only  very  selecti\e 
cases  are  they  spending  them.  Most 
school  boards  are  not  u.sing  Federal 
money  at  that  point,  and  therefore  woultl 
not  have  the  fmids. 

In  other  words.  I  do  not  think  tins 
amendment  does  what  t)ie  gentleman  is 
attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penivsylvania.  Mr 
Chaiiman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentL- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  M"YERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  that 
is  the  question.  I  would  like  to  answer  it 
The  gentleman  a.skcd  the  question,  How 
do  we  control  it?  I  think  that  is  cs.«en- 
tially  what  the  gentleman  is  askinp. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  No.  The  gentleman 
misread  my  question.  I  do  not  want  to 
control  local  school  boards. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Penn.sylvania.  No.  How 
we  control  the  amendment,  how  we  facil- 
itate the  amendment,  is  w  hat  the  gentle- 
man is  asking.  I  think  if  that  is  the  only 
objection  the  gentleman  has  to  it.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  answer  it.  In  fact, 
we  are  not  imposing  upon  the  local 
school  districts  any  restrictions.  The 
amendment  specifically  allows  for  either 
NSF.  the  publisher,  who  is  receiving  the 
grant,  or  the  local  school  districts  for 
jjroviding  the  funds  for  advertising. 

I  would  like  to  explain  what  tiiat 
meaiis.  That  means  that  it  does  not  nee- 
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cssarily  mean  any  hangup  or  any  de- 
lay because  of  this  provision.  Any  one 
of  them  can  choose  to  do  so.  How  one 
would  control  it.  in.sofar  a.s  funds  go,  i.s 
simply  to  hold  the  pur.-^e.stnnus  on  NSP'. 
That  is  the  whole  question  hfre  today. 
Are  we  willing  to  hold  the  puisc  strinEjs 
on  NSF  in  regard  to  recjuinnc;  tliem  to 
communicate  with  the  local  districts  > 

If  NSF  docs  not  coms'lv  v.uh  thi-  i-d- 
vertising  amendment,  then  we  simply  tell 
them  we  can  no  longer  -ubsidi/e  NSF  ,s 
programs  or  sub>icii/p  the  niarkctnig 
systems.  We  have  a  yparly  review  of 
NSF's  budget  whu  h  cie.trly  dops  not  im- 
pose any  restiictions  on  loial  districts. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  cannot  .-ee  how  it  is 
possible  to  interpret  the  ^'enllenian's 
amendment  as  he  is  interpreting  it.  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  inteimcted  in  that 
way.  I  cannot  see  ^».  iiere  the  gentleman  is 
putting  the  slightest  strings  on  NSFs 
money  and  tho  way  tliey  oueratc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tiie  tune  of  the  uf  n- 
lirniair  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr  MiiFo:;n  and  by 
I'Maninious  consent.  Mr.  Moshkr  was  al- 
I'l-.'.ed  to  piocecd  for  I  adtiiiional  niin- 

U'C   ' 

Mi.MILrORD  N!r  Ch.iiiman.  will  the 
rcntleman  yifld'.' 

Mr.  MO-SHFR.  I  yitld  to  th.e  gentleman 
: .  ini  Texas. 

Mj-.  MILFORD.  Mi-  Cliairman.  I  join 
v.\y  colleague  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
in  oi)posing  this  amendment,  and  I  make 
f'l'.e  point  that  has  not  been  made  in  tlie 
(;;•!), ite  .SO  far. 

Tills  amendment  v.  ould  at  least  doable 
the  co.-t  invohed  in  these  programs  for 
tf!c  simple  reason  tiie  cost  of  the  public 
notice  would  be  at  If.i.st  as  much  agaui 
as  the  programs  tl'.emselvt-s.  I  join  the 
ueiitltir.an  in  oispo.-iui:  the  amendment. 

Mr.  J.tYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
C'hai.man.  if  the  gentleman  from  Oliio 
w  ill  \  ield  f  uriiier.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  the 
gentlfinan  uiiere  he  has  .statistics  that 
it  costs  more  to  advertise  than  the  total 
program  cosUs. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  was 
tlie  statement  that  he  has  facts  showing 
public  notice  would  co.-,t  more  than  tiie 
jn'ogram^  Is  that  what  the  genikinaii 
stated"' 

Mr  MILFORD.  I  .-aid  the  cost  of  pt'b- 
1  .  notice,  of  buying  the  ads  to  give  pub- 
he  notice,  would  e.xcecd  the  cost  of  the 
programs  themselves.  The  gentleman  is 
mandating  tliat  every  .  chool  give  public 
notice. 

Mr.  MYCR.S  of  Penn^vlvania.  Mr. 
Ciia.irman.  I  think  ii  that  is  the  gentle- 
man"s  objection,  it  is  unfounded.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  come  here  and  tried 
to  present  a  ca.se  of  statistics  without 
any  facts.  I  can  buy  a  SIO  ad  in  the  But- 
ler Eagle  and  get  elected  to  Congre.-s.  So 
certainly  we  can  take  a  SIO  ad  to  notify 
the  gentleman's  constituency  of  what  we 
are  tlirowing  back  to  him,  and  how  our 
funds  affect  his  chikiren  anJ  grand- 
ciiikhen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que-tion  i.-  on 
the  amendment  of.ered  by  the  trentle- 
iv.-^n  from  Pennsylvania    'Mr.   Myers'. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  th.it  t!io  noes  ap- 
l-'cared  to  have  it. 


Mr  MVLRS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote, 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  HR  noe>  ,341. 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 

I  Roll   No.    1 09 1 


Abtluor 

Aiiibro 

Archer 

Arinstroii'4 

A?librook 

Be;ucl.  Teiin 

Bennett 

Broomneld 

Brown.  Olico 

EroyhiU 

Biidif  naa 

Burneuer 

Carter 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins.  Te\ 

Coiiable 

Conlan 

Coii-;hIiii 

Criine 

Dent 

Derriik 

lit-MUV 


AYES— 68 

ilu  Pont 
Emery 
Evans,  Ind 
Feu  wick 
ForsN  the 
Guycloa 
Gold  water 

GOOtllillg 

Oude 

H.it;e<loni 

Hansen 

Kebert 

Htiiiz 

H'jlland 

Hubbard 

HiUchin.sou 

Hyde 

Jt-;  fouls 

.Ti.h'l'Pn,  P.i 
Ki'jttn 
Kell/ 
Kemp 
Kindness 
NOES— 311 


A'lzus 

Adams 

Addabbo 

AlexaiKicr 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
.-Vr.tlfrson.  Ill 
.-■'ndrt-ws,  NC. 
Aiidrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Aiir.unzio 
A.shley 
Aspai 
Badillo 
EafalLs 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baticus 
BaiinuiM 
Be.ird.  R  I 
Bedeil 
Belt 
Bevil! 
Bmr;Ki 
Blester 
Bin:ih:im 
B^fliK'hard 
Blouin 
Eongs 
BoUiu;; 
Bonker 
Bowcn 
Bradenuii. 
Breaux 
H.Trkinr'.di^e 
Br'nk.cN 
Brodhead 
l-.r(>ol-:s 
Brn An.  Calif 
Brown.  M'ch 
Burke,  Calif. 
Bi-.rke.  Fla. 
Bi;rke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex 
Hi.rllsoii,  Mo. 
Burton.  .Tohn 
Bin  ion.  t'lilUji) 
Bialcr 
Byron 
Cirney 
Carr 
Ciisev 
rederbers, 
C happen 
Chi.  holm 
C  ..ui."-.cn. 

Don  H 
C  ;.v 

(    eveland 
Coi'hian 
Cc  hen 
Coiluis.  r.: 
Conte 
Coiinan 
Cornel! 
Cofer 
D'.\niours 


Daniel.  Dan 
D;.iuel,  RobiTl 

VV..  Jr. 
D.ilnels. 

LJommii  1;  V 
D:-.nielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellanis 
Derwmski 
Dickinsou 
DiiigS 
Din^el! 
Dodd 
Downey 
Dowiiiug 
Urnnin 

Duncan.  Ore:;. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Fdc;ar 

Kd  wards,  ^n. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Kilberg 
English 
f:iienborn 
Eshleman 
E\aus,  Colo. 
Kvins,  Tenn. 
Ff.scell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithiau 
Flood 
Flono 
Flowers 
Foley 

i'ovu.  Mich 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frciiit'l 
Frey 
Fulton 

FlKlllH 

Gibbons 
Oil  man 
Ginn 
Gonial  p/ 
Gi-adison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gayer 
H  iiev 
fall 

Hi  milio.'i 
lii.mmer- 
^.■hlnidl 
I!anlcy 
Mrniiaford 
fi:irkin 
Harrinctoii 
Harri.s 
.!arsh3 


Lalta 

Lent 

McDonald 

Martin 

Miller,  Ohio 

Moore 

Muorhead. 

C-alif. 
Mjers,  Pa. 
OBrien 
.S.uitlni 
.S'  hneebeli 
S'hul^e 
.shusier 
.■^nyder 
bpence 
bullivan 
Taylor.  Mo 
Treew 
Wmn 
Wydler 
Youny,  Alaska 
Youna,  Fla. 


H.i.siinizs 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind 

Havs,  Ohio 

Heihler,  W  Va 

Heikler.  MaiiS. 

Hefner 

Heistoski 

liender.ion 

Huks 

Hi2hlower 

Hillis 

Hin.shuw 

Holt 

Hcliyinnu 

Kcrton 

Howard 

Ihiwe 

Hughes 

Huni;ale 

Ichord 

JacolDS 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calii 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala, 

Jones,  N.C. 

Junes.  Okla. 

Jones.  Teuu. 

•Tordan 

Karth 

PCiistenmeicr 

Kazen 

Ketchiim 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krue^er 

LaFalce 

Laiiomar.'iino 

Lc'j;!?ett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn, 

Lon'j.  La. 

Loni;.  Md 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskev 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDarte 

M.F.iU 

McHuL'h 

MKay 

Mf  Kinney 

Madilen 

Maui'iaii 

Matinire 

M:.hon 

Mann 

MiUhis 

Ma,--o!l 


Mi'ctls 

Meicher 

Mficalfe 

Mrvuer 

M>  .'viiisky 

Mil  liel 

M  kva 

MiUord 

Miller.  C;!l:i, 

Miiieta 

Mini.sh 

Miuhell,  Md, 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Moaklev 

Mofiet  t 

Mom  '-•otncry 

Mcjorhoad.  Pa. 

Moreaii 

Mo.sher 

Mo.N.s 

Moll 

Mm  phy,  til 

Mnrphy,  NY. 

Murtha 

M>ers.  Ind 

Natcher 

Neai 

Ned.'i 

Ni.\ 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Obcrs;;.r 

Obey 

OHara 

ONeill 

Ottinger 

Pas.sniaii 

PiiUen 

Patter.son.  Calif  Sisk 


Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Regnla 

Reiiss 

Richinoiicl 

Rie^le 

Rmaldo 

Riseiihoo.er 

Roberts 

Robm.'^on 

KodiMo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Roonoy 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkov..-3ki 

Roush 

Roiib^elot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Uuppe 

Uusso 

Ryan 

St  Gerniaui 

Saras  in 

.Sarbaucs 

t)attoriield 

toli'juer 

'■^■.■breeder 

.'rt-belius 

."Sharp 

.Shipley 

.Shnver 

iSikes 

."Simon 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pevser 

PicMc 

Pike 

PoaciO 

Pressler 

Prever 

Price 

Pruchard 

Ouic 

l^uilleii 


AiiCoin 

Bcr,land 

Boiand 

Con  vers 

Fsch 

Flynt 

Giaimo 

Landriini 


Skubitz 

alack 

.Smilh,  Iowa 
Kmitli.  Nehr, 
Solar.-; 
hpcllman 
Si  aggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V 
Sliu-k 

NOT  V07ING- 

McEwen 

MaL-donaUl 

M,!t,!lli.;  -.1 

Mills 

Miuk 

MoUohan 

.\ichol.s 

Patman 


Sieelman 

Siemer.  Wis. 

.Stephens 

Sioke.s 

.stration 

.Siuckey 

."^  I  adds 

SvmuiHton 

!S\Ti;ni.s 

T.i'r-ott 

Taylor.  N.C 

Tea '.ue 

Thcinpson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxicr 

TsOM'l.lS 

I'llnnin 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jai;t 

Vaiuler  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Was4i;onner 

WaLsh 

Wanipler 

Wa.unon 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whiiehursl 

Whitten 

VV  I 'sains 

Wilson,  Bob 

vVilSion, 

C  harles  H  , 

Calif. 
Wiison. 

Charle 
Wirih 

wour 

\Vru;ht 

vVyhe 

Vaieo 

Ya;roii 

'.  c mil,'.  Ga. 

Younc;.  Tex, 

Zablorki 

Zefereui 


•Si 

P,il!:-oli,  N.y 

Ki.n^el 

Rhodes 

Reibcrliii£! 

Steed 

^;temer,  A'l/. 

Udall 


Te.\. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
Tlte  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 

Tiie   CHAIRMAN'.   Are    there   fuilhcr 

amendments':' 

AMENDMENT  OHERI.D  BY   MR.   MVLitS  OC 
rFN.NSVLVANIA 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Cliairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anieudmcnt  oftercd  by  Mr.  Mvf  p.s  oi  Penn- 
sylvania: Insert  on  pauje  4.  beginning  on  line 
15      the     following     nc-.v     .section,     section 

■'All  instructional  material,  includiii'j; 
teacher's  manuals,  hlms,  tapes,  or  other  suo- 
pleinentary  instructional  material  wliich  will 
bo  u^ed  tn  connection  with  anv  National 
Science  Fouiidalion-funded  program  or  proj- 
ect shall  be  available  within  tlie  school  dis- 
trict for  Inspection  by  the  p.iients  or  guard- 
inns  of  the  chlldron  cnuayed  in  ."^uch  proyniin 
or  projecl." 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mi'.  Chairni.in.  will  tli.'.' 
'gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Those  of  u.>  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  •^^  ill  the 
gentleman  yield.' 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  yielding. 

Speaking  only  for  my.-elf.  I  have  no 
ul.-jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Irom  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Myers'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

»;.ILNDMi  NT      OFrC.IIiD      BV      MR.      EAUMAN 

Mr.  EAUMAN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
!vi  amendment. 

I'lie  Cierk  read  as  follows: 

.\nie'.idine!it  o.Tered  by  Mr.  E.^cman':  On 
p.ii.,e  7  beginning  with  line  12,  strike  out 
all  through  line  18  on  page  7  and  insert  in 
]ifu  thereof  the  following  iicv  section: 

"Slx.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act.  every  30  days 
'he  Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
lion  shall  tranainil  to  both  Hoii- ts  of  Con- 
f;i'ej-5'  a  mes.=age  containing; 

"  ( 1 )  A  list  of  grants,  proposed  to  be  made 
l;y  the  National  Science  Foundation  and, 

■'(2)  All  facts,  circuin.stances,  and  consid- 
erations relating  to  or  bearing  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Natio;ial  Science  Foundation  to 
approve  taid  grants,  mcltiding  to  the  maxl- 
iiuiai  extent  practicable  the  niainier  in  which 
tlie  national  intcreLl  will  he  fo.v.ered  by  the 
at  proval  of  rtich  t'rant:;. 

"(b)  The  pr.ir.ts  transmi!  ted  under  subsec- 
tion (a>  of  this  section  .shall  be  elTcctive  at 
tlie  end  of  the  fir.st  period  of  30  c.ilendar  days 
of  continuous  .session  of  Congress  after  the 
dale  on  which  the  message  is  iransinitted  to 
it  unles.s,  between  the  daie>  of  transmittal 
and  the  end  of  the  30  day  period,  either  House 
parses  a  re.-olmion  staling  in  sub.it.ince  that 
the  Hoti-^e  does  not  approve  all  or  any  iinm- 
ber  of   the  grants  listed  therein. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
last  year  doj:ens  of  nev.spapers  and  col- 
umnists have  had  a  field  day  discussing 
\arious  Government  spcndaitv  projects 
which  strike  ordinary  people  a;-,  at  best, 
ridiculous.  \Vc  are  all  familiar  with  such 
expenditures  us  $6,000  to  study  Polish 
bisexual  frogs,  $70,000  to  .study  the  .smell 
of  perspiration  given  off  by  Australian 
aborigines,  .$28,600  to  study  prehistoric 
urban-rural  relationships,  $2,600,000  to 
study  the  .'^ex  life  of  crabs,  or  the  studies 
cf  why  people  fall  off  tricycles,  or  fall  in 
love. 

If  your  office  is  like  mine,  whenever  one 
of  these  articles  appears,  you  get  a  large 
volume  of  letters  asking  why  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  money  on  such  projects, 
and  why  we  Congressmen  do  not  do 
-omething  about  it. 

Well,  if  we  pass  this  "routine"  au- 
thorization of  $755.4  million  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  the  usual 
manner,  we  will  have  an  an.swer  for  our 
constituents,  if  we  choo.se  to  be  honest 
about  it.  That  answer  will  be.  "The  Gov- 
ernment spends  money  on  silly  projects 
because  your  Congress  takes  an  hour  to 
debate  an  authorization  of  $700  million 
plus,  and  then  hands  the  bureaucrats  a 
blank  check." 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anybody  who 
has  read  the  report  on  this  legislation 
liiat  there  has  not  been  a  serious  efTort 
lo  control  National  Science  Foundation 
luants.  Although  the  committee  has  done 
some  minor  juggling  with  priorities,  it 
has  reported  the  same  figure  which  the 
administration  requested.  There  is  little 
f, idcpce   of   tough   ovcr.-ight    acti^ltifs. 


We  do  not  see  reports  of  GAO  investiga- 
tions into  some  of  the  more  dubious 
grants.  We  do  not  see  any  oversight  re- 
ports from  the  Government  OiJcrrtions 
Committee. 

Most  astoimding  of  all.  tiie  innatio.iai  y 
impact  statement,  that  requirement 
which  Congress  passed  last  year,  amid 
all  sorts  of  promises  that  now,  at  last, 
we  would  have  a  clear  picture  of  how 
our  spending  aflfected  the  economy,  reads 
as  follows:  "*  *  *  this  le.qi.slation  is  as- 
sessed to  have  no  inflationary  effects  on 
prices  and  costs  in  the  national  econ- 
omy." Imagine  that.  Spending  S755.4 
miUion  will  have  no  inflationary  effect. 
in  a  year  when  the  Government  t imply 
does  not  have  that  money  to  spend.  Tak- 
ing $755.4  million  out  of  the  private  cap- 
ital market,  increasing  the  overwhelming 
pressure  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  ex- 
pand the  money  supply,  will  lirve  no 
inflationary  effect. 

It  is  time  Congress  questioned  all  tlie 
re.search  projects  which  the  National 
Science  Foundation  supjiorts.  Just  hov.- 
appropriate  is  it  for  the  taxpayer  to 
support  such  activity  in  a  time  of  reces- 
sion, a  time  when  many  workers  are 
seeking  jobs,  and  many  of  those  who 
have  jobs  are  juggling  their  budgets  to 
niake  their  paychecks  cover  living  costs 
which  have  been  escalated  by  inflation? 
Regardless  of  how  imnortatit  a  scientific 
project  m.ay  be  within  a  community  o! 
specialists,  how  comfortable  can  we  feel 
asking  ordinary  wage  earners  to  su!">i)ori 
researchers  paid  at  an  average  annual 
ritte  of  up  to  $45,000. 

Another  problem  area  within  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  v  Inch  re- 
quires further  study  before  v  c  ai)p''ovc 
this  authorization,  is  the  extent  to  wh.ich 
NSF"s  activities  ovei'lap  and  diu.licate 
projects  being  carried  on  by  other  agen- 
cies of  Government.  For  example,  we 
have  a  Law  Enforcement  Ar-sistance 
Administration,  administered  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  Yet  under  leseaich 
apphed  to  national  need; — RANN— a 
p.'irt  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
we  are  paying  $571,500  for  an  expcai- 
mental  study  of  decisionmaking  in  the 
12-man  jury  as  opposed  to  the  6-man 
juiy.  An  inquii-y  into  the  effect  of  video- 
taped testimony  will  cost  us  $250  00^. 
Is  this  not  the  province  of  LEA.-^? 

The  Department  of  Housina  and 
Urban  Development  sponsors  numerous 
grants  into  urban  problems.  Howe\er 
RANN  is  spending  $148,000  to  studv 
black  perceptions  of  residential  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Philadeliiliia  mctroi-'olitan 
area. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
conducts  and  funds  nunierous  mass  tran- 
sit projects,  yet  RANN  provided  S21G.,?00 
for  a  study  of  comparative  cost-;  of  Bay 
Area — San  Francisco  region-  tran-;- 
portation  modes. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  not  only  iioteii- 
tially  duplicative,  but  it  encourages  the 
practice  of  grant  shopping.  Anybody  y^•ho 
looks  at  the  academic  communily  with 
any  objectivity  can  tell  you  that  things 
have  changed  on  campus.  You  v.ould  not 
find  many  Mr.  Chips  there  any  moie.  Of 
increasing  importance  to  educational  in- 
stitutions these  days  are  not  good 
I'.ai'lurs  and  scholars,  bin  thuM   -  ii-i  ;ire 


adetu  in  the  fine  art  of  grantsmanship— 
iietthig  Govci-nmcnt  and  foundr.tion 
money  for  chic  research  projects.  Tlie 
theory  among  profes.<^ional  rrant- 
-liopiicrs  is  that,  cr.cc  :.ou  liave  mastered 
tlic  subtleties  of  proposal-v.riting,  if  you 
(a::not  j-'et  !no;icy  from  one  agency  of 
Government,  you  can  find  it  in  another 
(  ori-ier  of  our  Federal  leviathan. 

«0:i  college  campuses  the  avaiiabilit.,  of 
F:.:rr.il  grants  is  rxertii-ig  pressure  away 
from  education  geared  to  the  needs  of 
siud.-nts  and  tov,-ard  pleasing  the  fads 
and  fancies  which  ar.^  current  aniong 
those  who  are  clinrpcd  y\\\-.  dispcn-ing 
Fedeial  money. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  comi'lnints  from  .jtu- 
dcnts  that  college  education  is  not  "rele- 
va'it"  to  their  needs  and  dc':ircs.  Insofar 
as  this  charge  is  true,  v.e  need  look  no 
faither  for  a  reason  than  the  m-TSaive 
avr.ilability  of  Federal  grants  to  cdura- 
fonal  institutions.  When  pro.''essor,':  and 
departments  gain  so  much  of  their  re- 
vt:iuc  from  writing  grant  proposals  to 
l^lease  bureaucrats  in  Washinrton,  they 
have  little  incentive,  and  little  time  l:-ft 
o'ler,  to  concern  themselves  v,1th  the 
n-rtis  and  desires  of  students. 

Mr.  Chpirm.an.  in  oi'dcr  to  bring  some 
i-'f  the  activities  of  the  N.nional  Science 
Fo'.mdation  under  closer  control  by  Con- 
gress. I  am  offering  an  fni'-ndment  to  thi? 
bill  '.\ -hch  -.vculd  P'rrmit  Members  cf  Cor;- 
L-re.'-s  to  see  proposed  grants  by  tlie  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  before  ihey 
are  made,  and  to  authorize  the  aj-'pit:- 
piiate  committees  to  look  into  -uch 
f-'r.mts  when  serious  questions  are  rai.-ed. 
-My  legi.slation  would  place  the  re.spon- 
sihility  for  these  uses  of  taxpayers'  moupy 
ri'-^lit  where  it  belong;-  in  the  Congies- 
of  th.c  Ignited  States. 

The  rcvic'.v  proceduic  wliich  this 
rniendmcnt  embodies  is  simple.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  v.ould  .subini: 
a  list  of  proposed  grants  to  Members  uf 
Congre-s  at  least  every  30  day.s  prior  to 
tlie  final  awarding  c-f  the  grants.  If  there 
'  ere  no  questions  raised  by  Members,  as 
there  would  probably  not  be  about  most 
of  them,  after  SO  days,  the  grant  v.ould 
become  final. 

It  should  be  a  simjile  matter  for  KSF  to 
i.irovide  this  list.  We  already  receive  a 
daily  list  of  grants  after  they  have  been 
mr'.de.  All  that  would  be  required  would 
be  lo  del;  y  the  final  ii-^v.irdin'-'  of  xhc 
grants  for  30  days. 

If  a  Member  want.-  furtlier  Info.ina- 
ti»n  about  a  grant,  the  NSF  wo'uld  pia- 
vKie  it.  Then,  if  a  Member  wanted  an 
inquiry  into  a  grant,  the  relevant  com- 
mittee of  the  House  could  be  required  to 
undertake  a  review  of  the  prant  within 
30  days.  If  the  committee  failed  to  act, 
tlie  grant  v.ould  then  go  through.  Or  the 
commit ice  could  a.-k  the  Full  Huu^l  ;.i 
c'.isaiii.uove  tlic  grant. 

Tills  seems  to  me  a  commonsense  way 
for  Congress  to  control  the  way  this  por'- 
tion  of  the  Federal  budget  is  spent.  We 
I-.ave  ireard  a  lot  of  talk  this  ses.'^ion  about 
a  relieved  spirit  of  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability by  Congress,  of  an  assertion 
of  our  prerogatives  as  representatives  ol 
the  people.  This  amendment  is  offered  m 
that  spirit.  It  will  give  us  a  real  chance  to 
exercise  responsibility-,  and  to  be  iield 
accountable  for  our  actio:is  i  w.-^r  its 
l;a->£ue. 
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Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t;ciitleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  is  ac>k- 
iiiTi  nie  to  yield  in  order  to  .support  my 
.■mendmctU.  I  will  ;. itld  to  him:  other- 
\\i>.'^.  not. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
K..!nts  llie  fjentlenian  mentioned  in  lii.s 
li->i  are  from  other  aKcncie.s  and  not  one 
-;  ihfm  m  the  gontli-man'.^  list  i.s  from 
rneNSF. 

Mi-  BAUMAX  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
ilerjum  Riving  lue  tin*  mformation  and  I 
a>.-.ume  th.?  implication  is  he  disagrees 
Willi  those  grants  too.  .so  ho  will  support 
my  amendment,  which  will  require  re- 
iJorlmg  to  the  Congress. 

Before  Me;nbers  argue  that  this  will 
i:npo.se  upon  the  agency  an  onerous  con- 
dition, I  suggest  Members  read  .section  6 
of  the  bill.  We  are  already  requiring  the 
NSF  to  give  written  information  to  the 
committees  regarding  transfers  of  funds 
within  their  own  budget.  Why  can  we  not 
require  notice  and  if  within  30  days  no 
committee  takes  action  then  we  w  ill  hear 
no  further  about  it.  Resolutions  can  be 
introduced  to  abrogate  or  repeal  or  jmc- 
\.ent  the.se  things  from  happening. 

We  cannot  avoid  thi.^  is.->ue.  We  cannot 
i)o.ssibly  avoid  this  issue  becau.se  our  con- 
stituents are  watching  us.  They  are  fed 
up  with  all  the  Federal  spending  for  the.se 
insane  and  questionable  purposes.  There 
are  people  out  of  woi  k  and  this  Govern- 
ment is  facing  a  SlOO  billion  deficit. 

In  this  particular  i'gency  there  i.s  al- 
mo.^t  $1  billion  we  arc  dealing  with.  If  we 
as  congressmen  fail  to  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility in  tins  in>t,uKe  we  will  have 
to  go  back  and  explain  our  vote  to  our 
people.  They  will  say:  -What  are  you 
doing  with  our  tax  dollars.^  '  This  is  not 
cen.sor.ship.  It  only  permits  the  Congress 
to  exercise  its  review  and  oversight  over 
what  the  agency  is  doing.  We  cannot 
pa-.s  the  buck  and  say:  "I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Some  bureaucrat  did  it." 

Here  is  our  chance  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  sup{x)rt  this  amendment  and 
let  our  constituent,s  be  more  at  ea.se 
about  this  particular  measure  and  this 
agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN  I  vidd  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   CahfoMu.i 

Mr.  L.-^GOMARSINO  Mr.  Chairman. 
we  have  seen  tliis  bill  before.  This  is  the 
Polish  frog  bill,  or  as  it  is  otherwise 
known,  the  comic  book  bill  It  is  being 
brought  to  you  by  the  same  people  who 
gave  us  the  treatise  on  perspiration  odor 
r.mong  Australian  <'bongines.  for  only 
S70.000.  Along  with  the  S12I  000  e-'-ay 
on  why  people  say  'aini  " 

Well  I  have  just  returned  from  tlie 
district,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  I 
can  tell  you  why  the  people  say  -ain't '; 
and  It  would  not  cost  you  $121,000  either. 
The  people  say  •aint"  because  they  fig- 
ure the  Congress  ain't  got  any  sense  when 
It  votes  for  expenditures  such  as  these. 
The  history  of  comic  books,  which  was 
one  of  the  projects  undertaken  in  my  o\\  n 
district,  may  be  interesting  to  some  10- 
year-old,  or  to  .someone  who  thinks  like 
a  10-year-oId.  But  it  sure  "ain't"  worth 
.$71,000  in  tax  funds  And  it  ain  t  worth 
your  vote,  either. 
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I  find  it  difficult  enough  to  explain  to 
t!ie  voters  why  Congress  has  to  spend  so 
mucli  money  on  needed  programs,  mucli 
less  why  we  had  to  spend  S7  million  to 
develop  a  social  studies  course  on  the  sex 
lite  of  the  Netsilik  Eskimo.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  -pure  "  research,  gentlemen,  but 
I  am  opposed  to  pure  ripoffsr  And  I  am 
convinced  that  somewhere  in  this  coun- 
try are  hundreds  of  researchers  laugh- 
ing up  their  sleeves  at  Congress  and  the 
taxpayers  as  they  collect  their  grants  for 
.studying  why  kids  fall  off  tricycles  or 
whatever  it  is  that  they  have  cooked  up 
this  year  to  study. 

Sure,  we  did  not  approve  these  proj- 
ects. But  we  did  give  the  money  to  the 
men  who  did  approve  them.  And  before 
I  will  vote  for  any  more.  I  want  to  be  as- 
sured that  next  year  we  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  explain  what  sort  of  priorities 
allow  u.-  to  .spend  tax  dollars  for  projects 
like  tliese  when  there  are  so  many  very 
real  needs  to  be  met. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
li-e  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  rests  on  a  number  of 
misconception;-;  concerning  how  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  does  its  work 
and  how  the  Con-iress  over.sees  that  obli- 
gation. The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion prepares  a  budget  for  submission  to 
the  Congre.ss  through  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  first  through 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Research,  and 
Technology.  In  that  budget  it  outlines 
hvond  areas  where  it  would  like  to  make 
investments  of  public  funds. 

The  committee  clo.sely  questions  the 
Foundation  witnes.ses  with  respect  to  the 
general  direction  the  Foundation  wishes 
to  take,  as  well  as  particular  ob.iections 
that  Members  of  the  committee  may 
have  about  programs  that  have  been  im- 
l)lememcd  in  the  past  and  ideas  that 
have  been  pursued  in  the  past  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Out  of 
those  hearings  and  later  discussions 
comes  a  bill  supporting  a  particular 
budget. 

When  the  gentleman  refers  to  page  6 
of  today's  bill,  what  he  is  calling  atten- 
tion to  is  the  very  natural  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  know  when  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  decided 
tj  make  some  internal  switches  in  the 
allocation  of  funds  that  we  have  already 
budgeted,  with  an  e.ve  to  the  obiectives 
to  be  achieved  by  the  expenditure  of 
those  funds.  So  we  do  not  want  to  have 
them  use  the  money  m  a  way  we  did 
not  intend.  But  to  infer  from  that  or  to 
reduce  from  that  that  the  Congress 
should  sit  in  judament  on  virtually  thou- 
sands of  grants  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Why  it  is  picked  out  of  all 
the  agencies  of  Government  lor  this 
treatment.  I  am  not  sure,  becau.se  I  am 
sure  its  stewardshii)  of  this  particular 
mandate  has  been  particularly  good  and 
V  orthy. 

Neverthele.ss.  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  come  to  the  C(jngre.ss  in 
some  fashion  with  every  single  grant 
application,  will  require  us  to  look  at 
thousands  of  giants.  This  amendment 
is  not  even  limiten  to  the  kind  of  edu- 
cational '--rants  the  previous  amend- 
ments were  addressed  to.  This  amend- 


ment covers  all  grants.  It,  of  course,  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  question  of  ac- 
countability. Of  course,  we  want  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  be  ac- 
countable for  the  funds  we  authorize, 
and  they  are.  They  have  to  give  us  aii 
annual  report,  which  is  available  to  everv 
single  Member.  That  report  reviews  the 
criteria,  as  well  as  the  operational  difTi- 
culties.  the  successes  and  problems  with 
w  hich  every  single  grant  they  have  made 
in  the  preceding  year. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  arc  Members 
here  that  are  prepared  to  get  up  on  their 
feet  and  say  that  certain  grants  were 
M  rong.  But  if  we  can  identify  grants  as 
beini:  wrong,  then  we  have  to  say  to  the 
NSF.  -Look,  before  we  budget  next  year's 
authority,  we  want  some  changes  made." 
That  gives  us,  the  Congress,  oversight 
ability  to  make  them  accountable. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  something 
rather  close  to  my  experience  in  discass- 
ing  these  questions  when  he  referred  to 
the  "Aborigines'  perspiration."  That 
sounded  ridiculous  to  a  great  many  of  us 
years  ago.  It  was  not  an  NSF  grant.  It 
was  a  Defense  Department  grant  in  an 
effort  to  learn  if  there  was  some  wav  to 
keep  the  GI's  in  better  fitness  for  the 
crunch  in  the  jungle  after  they  had  be- 
come dehydrated  after  many  hours  with- 
out water,  a  problem  that  did  not  seem 
to  be  suffered  by  the  Aborigines.  It  was  a 
modest  investment,  I  do  not  think  it  was 
too  much  to  do  for  our  young  soldiers 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  an  excellent  title  for  over- 
sight. It  has  already  been  planned  and 
discussed  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee about  doing  just  exactly  this, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  in  his  oversight'work! 
In  checking  these  many,  many  grants,  he 
would  do  many,  but  not  every  single  one. 
It  .should  not  be  accomplished  by  law. 
but  in  the  oversight  of  the  committee 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  observations.  I  .\m  apprised 
of  the  fact  that  about  14.000  grants  are 
made  each  year,  and  30.000  proposed.  I 
know  many  Members  have  not  got 
enough  to  read  during  the  day  in  Con- 
gress, but  I  think  this  would  add  an  in- 
tolerable burden  to  that  which  we  al- 
ready have,  to  get  out  the  legi.slation  and 
to  do  the  job  we  were  elected  to  do. 

Mr.  MOSlIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  certainly  .sympathiz-e 
with  the  problem  all  of  us  have  in  an- 
.'.wering  constituents'  mail  concerning 
what  are  ridiculous  .sounding  titles  for 
some  research  projects.  However.  I  do 
suggest  that  there  are  fairly  ea.sy  ways 
and  responsible  ways  to  answer  that 
mail. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  more  recent 
lists  that  had  wide  publicity— I  suppose 
we  have  had  hundreds  of  letters  in  our 
office  concerning  it — was  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port is  available.  It  tends  to  justify  ev- 
ery  of   these  research  projects,  and  it 
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points  to  the  fact  that  whoever  got  up 
this  list  had  gone  way  back  10  years 
or  so  to  dream  up  some  of  these.  Many 
were  not  current;  they  were  long  past 
due.  The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
given  a  responsible  answer. 

Also,  the  list  we  are  receiving  lately, 
which  has  been  widely  publicized  by  Paul 
Harvey,  the  radio  commentator  out  of 
Cliicago,  we  have  examined  that  list  and 
should  make  clear  to  the  Members  that 
not  a  single  one  of  his  items  are  National 
Science  Foundation  grants.  They  are 
from  the  Department  of  Defense:  they 
are  from  HEW,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Smithsonian  Institute.  There 
are  several  from  the  Council  on  Arts  and 
Humnnities.  They  are  not  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  grants. 

Let  me  emphasize,  in  speaking  to  the 
amendment  which  I  will  oppose,  that  I 
want  to  reemphasize  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
has  just  made,  that  there  are  about 
14.000  to  16,000  of  these  NSF  grants  every 
year.  They  actually  are  reported  to  the 
Hill  immediately  when  made.  The  lists 
come  up  the  day  they  are  made.  They 
are'  available  to  the  office  of  every  Mem- 
ber, so  the  first  part  of  the  amendment 
is  already  in  operation. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment, 
which  would  allow  that  any  one  of  these 
would  go  ahead,  provided  that  Congress 
did  not  disagree  within  30  da.vs,  seems 
to  me  to  put  an  almost  unbearable  burden 
on  the  Congress  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

How  are  we  going  to  act  on  14.000  to 
16.000  grants  every  year? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  we 
have  all  just  had  our  committee  staffs 
almost  doubled.  We  have  got  all  kinds 
of  majority  and  minority  staffing  and 
all  sorts  of  people  who  are  looking  for 
work  under  the  reform  amendments  to 
the  rules  of  this  House. 

As  for  these  grants,  I  have  here  a  list 
for  April  8.  What  difference  will  it  make 
if  30  days  after  April  8  these  grants  take 
effect?  We  might  just  catch  a  fish  or 
two  in  the  net  I  am  trying  to  construct. 
That  is  all  I  am  asking.  There  is  nothing 
unreasonable  about  that. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  quite  reasonable.  He  is  say- 
ing, in  effect,  that  the  material  reported 
to  the  committee  goes  into  effect  within 
30  days  after  it  is  reported.  I  certainly 
respect  my  chairman  from  Texas  and 
the  ranking  minority  Member,  but  I  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

On  the  previous  MACOS  matter  we 
discussed  earlier  this  afternoon,  it  took 
3  months  for  a  member  of  the  committee, 
myself,  to  get  the  basic  grant  applica- 
tion and  the  documents  oi.  that  one  par- 
ticular program.  Somewhere,  sometime, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  stop  and  make 
a  stand  one  way  or  the  other  as  to 
wliether    the    bureaucracy    runs    us    or 


whether  we  represent  the  people  and  are 
accountable  to  them.  I  say  this  is  a  good 
place  to  start. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  just  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  even  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee this  amendment  cannot  do  any 
harm.  They  are  going  to  require  it  any- 
way. It  might  do  some  good.  What  is 
wrong  with  it?  I  think  it  is  a  good  addi- 
tion. I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  i;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding.  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  in  this  House 
many  times  about  pubhc  disclosure  of 
our  own  campaign  activities.  Four  times 
a  year  our  campaign  committees  are  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  is  called  "public  ac- 
countability." These  NSF  research  grants 
take  a  lot  of  money,  and  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  this  amendment  which  pro- 
vides better  "public  accountability"  of 
this  kind  of  grant  at  the  committee 
level. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
suggested,  what  is  wrong  with  it?  After 
all,  it  is  to  be  before  tho  proper  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  It  gives  the  com- 
mittees a  chance  to  review  and  it  gives 
them  a  chance  to  cut  off  funding  if  they 
determine  there  is  something  wrong  witii 
a  particular  grant.  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's comments,  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  about  his  amendment. 
It  requires  30  days'  notice  of  projects 
they  plan  to  start.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  we  do  receive 
now  daily  edification  on  the  grants  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  but 
these  are  grants  already  made. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Your  amendment 
would  require  notice  before  they  are 
made;  is  that  con-ect? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Before  they  are  made. 
They  are  30  days  before  the  committee, 
and  this  procedure  would  allow  the  com- 
mittee to  report  out  any  they  do  not  feel 
are  of  value.  It  might  never  be  used,  but 
I  think  the  threat  of  existence  of  such 
a  pi'ocedure  will  certainly  increase  the 
responsibility  of  this  agency. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  Now  let  me  say  I  have  a 
very  high  regard  and  respect  for  my  col- 
league from  Missouri,  Mr.  Symington.  I 
know  he  will  oppose  the  amendment,  but 
it  .seems  to  me  it  would  do  no  damage. 

I  know  you  have  all  received  mail 
which  pointedly  asks,  "What  are  you  do- 
ing about  the  General  Accounting  report 
of  July  1974?"  That  report  was  a 
summary  of  information  on  newspaper 
articles  about  seemingly  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment spending.  That  report  cites 
$20,000  spent  in  a  study  of  the  mating 
calls   of   Central   American    toads    and 


$70,000  spent  on  the  population  liology 
of  Indo-Australian   ants. 

When  we  get  mail  on  these  wasteful 
projects  we  may  say  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
bureaucrats.  Recently  one  of  our  con- 
stituents ran  a  big  ad  in  his  local  paper. 
It  said,  "Randall  alleges  he  has  no  con- 
trol over  bureaucrats. 

Now,  by  a  vote  on  this  amendment  we 
may  be  able  to  exercise  a  little  control 
over  these  faceless,  nameless  bureau- 
crats we  have  blamed  in  the  past.  We 
f  annot  deny  that  we  have  a  chance  now 
to  do  .something  to  stop  such  things  as 
study  of  the  biological  rhvthm  of  catfish 
in  India  or  a  study  of  bisexual  Polish 
frogs. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
who  said  many  of  these  things  are  under 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  some 
under  HEW.  They  are  not  all  funded  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  By  the 
time  appropriation  bills  come  to  us  it 
may  be  too  late  to  eliminate  .some  of 
these. 

Then  we  are  confronted  with  the  prop- 
osition of  legislating  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  So  this  is  the  time.  now.  in  an  au- 
thorization bill,  to  try  to  get  these  zany 
projects  stopped.  This  amendment  will 
provide  a  safeguard  relative  to  these 
amazing  projects  that  waste  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question.  As  I  understand  ii. 
then,  is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  the  com- 
mittees which  receive  these  mattei's 
might  each  month  receive  100  or  200  of 
these  grants,  just  to  keep  it  at  a  mini- 
mum number?  If  the  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting that,  we  would  be  responsible, 
because  if  we  are  going  to  get  them  and 
the  responsibility  is  going  to  be  ours,  we 
cannot  let  them  sit  on  our  desks. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  shirk  the  respon- 
sibility, and  I  think  perhaps  we  have 
.shirked  our  responsibility  for  far  too 
long  in  the  past.  We  have  shown  apathy. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  it 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of 
finding  the  time.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
time  is  going  to  come  from  to  realis- 
tically review  100  or  200  grants  and 
study  them  properly.  We  cannot  turri 
them  down  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  llie 
gentleman  may  be  right.  Certainly  there 
is  an  oversight  duty  involved.  The  point 
is  that  in  the  past  the  gun  has  been 
fired.  The  horse  is  out  of  the  barn.  It 
is  fait  accompli.  At  least  we  should  ha\e 
30  days'  notice  before  these  projects  be- 
come operative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  see  any  detri- 
ment or  damage  done  by  this  amend- 
ment. The  responsibility  is  then  on  the 
committee.  The  Congress  has  the  over- 
sight responsibility  to  take  some  action 
if  wasteful  projects  are  proposed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 
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SYMINGTON.   Mr.  Chairman,  I 
my  friend,  tiie  gentleman  from 


Mi-souri.  for  yicldmc 

The  gentleman  and  I  both  hail  from 
^•hat  is  universally  kno-.vn  as  the  "Show 
Ivlo  State,"  and  we  \v;:iit  to  be  .shown. 

Really,  what  is  to  be  c'ceidcd  thi:,  after- 
:;o  ni  i;  this:  Hjv:  do  we  want  to  rea.ssure 
c/uiselves  that  v.e  are  conducting  our 
ov;r;i3ht  oblisa'ion  pio'  erlv.' 

In  my  vic.v.  the  umendniLnt  prupoies 
a  mthod  v.hich  i.s  entirely  cumbersome 
and  imno.s.-iblo  to  use.  I  believe  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  conmiittee  is  doing  tliis 
J  jb.  with  a  grent  deal  oi  as5istan  e  from 
the  public  and  from  other  Members  who 
have  a  great  number  of  Idea.s  of  how  to 
do  it  better,  is  an  infinitely  better  way. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  the 
amendm?nt  is  defeated,  and  I  invite  the 
member-shin  of  the  IIou.se  to  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDALL,  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  come 
back  to  our  urifinal  i  ruposliion.  If  there 
is  anything  inliercntly  e\il  about  the 
amendment,  then  we  could  oppo.se  it  in 
good  faith.  We  aie  simply  a.sking  for 
information  in  advance.  That  is  all  we 
are  seeking.  Nothing  more.  I  hope  the 
amfndment  will  be  adopted  on  its  merits. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requi.site  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  I  was 
not  present  earlier  today  to  hear  all 
the  debate  and  to  see  what  criti- 
fisms  have  been  leveled  at  the  National 
S' icnce  Foundation  for  some  of  the 
grant.s  that  have  been  awarded. 

This  morning  we  heard  testimony  bv 
th"  National  Institutes  of  Health  before 
our  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
and  we  came  down  hard  on  some  of  those 
'-rants  that  have  been  awarded  by  the 
National  Institute.-,  of  Health. 

I  personally  have  received  t'ne.sc  same 
kinds  of  criticism  that  every  other  Mem- 
ber has.  and  it  is  awfully  hard  to  justify 
.'ome  of  these  zany  grants  to  the  folks 
back  home  when  we  are  ^.nen  the  re- 
.sijonsibility  of  oversight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois just  recently  received  a  grant  for 
some  $70,000  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining why  it  is  that  the  facial  features 
o*  women  and  men  attract  one  another. 
We  can  name  all  kinds  of  grants  of  this 
kind.  I  am  telling  the  Members  that  if 
we  do  not  come  down  harder  and  demand 
a  clear  selection  of  what  is  really  good 
and  valid  at  this  tune  when  we  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  coming  up  with  dollars, 
then  the  whole  structure  is  going  to 
crumble. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  this:  When  these 
people  came  to  testify  before  you.  did 
.vou  tell  them  anything  about  the  kind 
of  heat  we  as  Members  of  Congress  get 
from  this?  They  never  get  it.  as  a  matter 
ol  fact;  we  are  the  ones  who  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  it. 

Wli.at  we  are  hearing  here  today  is  a 
.simple  reflection  of  the  doggone  prob- 
1  'tn  we  have  with  our  constituents  who 
say.  "What  about  it.  Congressman?"  and 
V  e  c.in  say.  "Well,  it  is  an  authorization 
l.'ill.  Don't  worry  about  it  here.  It  is  all 
goir.g  to  be  taken  care  of." 


Then  I  get  the  thru;t  of  this  on  the 
appropriation  side,  and  my  people  say  to 
me,  "Congressman,  are  you  c;oing  over 
this  appropriation  .justification,"  and  I 
would  like  to  .'.a v.  "Well,  we  have  gone 
ttirough  it  line  item  by  line  item,  and  I 
can  a.ssure  you  these  dollars  are  being 
well  spent," 

I  cannot  do  that,  aiid  doggore  il  my 
ci\dibility  is  destroyed  when  there  are 
even  just  one  or  two  of  th'^sc  items. 

Mr.  Ch.iirman.  I  want  to  know  this: 
When  Uie  legislative  committee  is  hear- 
ing the  testimnv  are  you  asking  some 
of  these  serious  q.iestiuis?  That  is  all 
that  is  bring  reflected  here  todav.  We  are 
seeing  reflected  the  Members"  frustra- 
tion over  some  of  thc^e  silly  things  that 
are  propo,-ed. 

Ma-be  it  is  simply  a  lack  of  communi- 
CTtion.  The  titles  that  are  given  to  some 
oi  these  things  are  aboniitiable.  for 
heaven's  sake. 

On  a  regular  basis,  eacli  of  us  receives 
a  little  blue-covered  booklet  entitled 
"Dailv  Congrcs.-ional  Notifnation  of 
Grants  and  Contracts  Awarded."  in 
which  are  li.sted  normally  several  d>j.'eii 
projects  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Foundation.  We  also  get  press  re- 
leases announcing  fellow.ships  and  other 
programs. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  these  d^i-cu- 
ments  are  a  classic  e.xample  of  the  con- 
fusion between  information  and  com- 
munication. Do  these  documents  really 
communicate  anything  to  laymen:  that 
i.>  to  say.  to  Members  of  Congress?  Or  are 
they  rather  exerci.ses  in  obf uscation  ' 

Let  me  use  the  notification  of  April  1. 
1975.  as  an  example.  In  that  document 
I  learned  that  one  Richard  R.  Heacock 
of  the  L'nive.-sity  of  Alaska  Geophysical 
In.-titute  has  been  awarded  So7.600  in  or- 
der to  study  "Relations  of  Micropulsa- 
tions  to  Mngnetosphcric  Plasma  Struc- 
ture." 

I  was  equally  excited  to  learn  that 
David  G.  Murcray  of  the  Univeivity  of 
Denver  will  get  ^40.100  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  conduct  a  'Measurement  of  the 
Stratosiiheric  Distribution  of  the  Fluoro- 
carbons  and  other  Constituents  of  Inter- 
est »n  the  Effect  of  Ciilonne  Pollutants  in 
the  Ozone  Layer."  At  lea.-t  in  that  title 
there  was  one  word  I  understood:  con- 
stituents. And  so  the  thought  occurs  to 
me,  if  one  of  my  constituents  should 
ask  me  my  feeUngs  about  Dr.  Mur- 
cray's  project— which  I  implicitly  ap- 
prove when  I  vote  the  NSF  appropria- 
tion—what in  the  world  could  I  possi- 
bly say? 

Now.  not  all  of  the  piojcits  in  the  no- 
tifications are  couched  in  such  abstruse 
language.  The  April  1  document  also  in- 
dicates that  James  A,  Morrow  and  Edgar 
L.  Stout  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton are  getting  $27,400  for  "Comnlex 
Analysis,"  Well,  for  that  amount  of 
money,  I  certainly  hope  it  is  complex. 
"Simple  Analysis."  would,  liop.fully.  be 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a:n  no'  opposed  to  sci- 
entific research.  Nor  am  I  oppo.sed  to 
gove:nmental  support  for  scientific  re- 
search. But  I  am  concerned  that  m 
>this,  as  in  .so  many  other  areas.  ^\e  are 
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knowing   what   we   are 


acting   without 
talking  about. 

Are  we  doing  our  job  of  overseeing  this 
area  of  Government  activity?  Are  pa.<t 
NSF  programs  such  as  the  one  which 
tried  to  fiiu'.re  out  why  peojiic  are  \xv\y. 
or  the  one  which  studied  the  matiiv; 
calls  of  Central  American  toads  reallv 
woithwhile?  If  not,  how  mriuy  oih'^r  tx- 
amplcs  are  there  of  misspent  moneys? 

Moreover,  what  is  the  tllect  ci  th.o 
widespread  unfavcraLle  (ufclicity  v.likh 
these  stran;;c-£ounding  proie.  ts  engen- 
der on  the  whole  program,  and  indeed,  r  n 
the  whole  range  ol  Gove.nmcnt  j  n;- 
grams? 

Is  the  NSF  grant  \  roccdure  free  fiom 
cronyism  among  rcadcmic-i?  Is  their  no- 
lificaLijn  .sy.-tcm  really  communicatin-; 
ai;ything  to  us? 

As  Casey  Stengel  said  to  the  early  New 
York  Mets.  "Can  anybody  here  play  thi; 
game?  ■ 

Or  is  there  no  hope  but  to  go  on  ac- 
cei)ting  on  fa.ith  that  the  programs  are 
goad,  that  they  are  awarded  without 
bias,  and  that  somebody  somewhere  is 
keeping  a  tight  rein  on  the  public  i^urse? 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  will  consider  these 
quenions  and  rci^ort  to  the  rest  o:  u; 
their  findings. 

At  that  point,  let  me  a-^k  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssouri:  What  has  re  Tv 
been  doii':-  to  trv  t )  bring  pressure  to  b?M' 
on  those  people  while  we  are  under  the 
gun?  Has  the  gentleman  asked  lliDse 
que.-ti,:ins.  scriouslv? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

On  that  point,  we  are  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  it.  We  subjected  the  witnesses 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
stringent  questioning.  Incidentally,  they 
were  the  only  ones  we  had  a  crack  at. 
"We  could  not  go  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  ask  them  why  they  did  entitle 
that  study.  "How  to  keep  GIs  alive  in 
Vietnam."  That  would  have  been  a  better 
title  and  one  that  did  not  have  to  be 
defended. 

We  did  put  the  question  to  Dr.  Stcver, 
We  said.  "How  do  you  wind  up  with  these 
titles?"  We  wanted  him  to  try  to  write 
into  the  titles  the  goal  sought  so  that  at 
least  people  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  gauge  the  merit  of  that  particular  ini- 
tiative and  investment. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
point  is  extremely  well  taken,  and  we  are 
mighty  anxious  to  comply  with  his  aim. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
debate  or  colloquy  or  exchange  served 
no  other  purpo.se  other  than  that  tho.se 
folks  who  read  the  record — and  I  hope 
they  will— might  gather  from  our  ex- 
changes here  that  some  of  us  have  no 
experti.se.  that  would  be  something  at 
least,  I  am  not  a  scientist.  I  am  not  an 
academician,  I  have  to  trust  them  im- 
plicitly. I  do  not  want  to  infringe  upon 
their  academic  freedom.  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  tell  them  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do  in  the  area  of  general  science 
re-earch.   but   I  do  at  least  have  some 
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sensitivity  to  the  problem  that  we  are 
confronted  with. 

Mr.  RANDALL,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
grntleman  yield? 

Mr,  MICHEL,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri, 

Mr.  RANDALL,  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
most  significant  thing  about  ihi:  whole 
bu.'iness  is  exactly  what  tlie  geiitleman 
said:  This  is  the  only  time,  the  first  time 
and  the  only  time,  that  tine  has  been 
any  discussion  on  this  floor  of  some  of 
these  zany  grants  that  we  have  talked 
about  in  all  of  the  time  that  we  have 
been  here,  at  least  16  years.  This  is  the 
first  time  wc  ever  heard  of  it  right  here 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon.  If  wc  do  not 
accomplish  anything  else.  I  hope  the 
press  will  indicate  that  we  are  at  least 
mindful  of  what  is  going  on. 

Mr,  CONLAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  CONLAN,  Mr,  Chairman,  one  of 
the  problems  which  we  face  here  and 
which  I  discovered  as  a  nev;  member  of 
the  committee  2  years  ago  was  v;hen  I 
received  announcements  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  of  proposed 
grants  that  could  be  av\arded.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  availability  of  grant 
money  went  out  en  apinoximately  the 
10th  of  April.  The  deadline  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  applications  in  the  NSF  Wash- 
ington office  was  approximately  10  days 
later.  In  order  for  the  scientists  in  the 
country  to  have  a  free  chance  to  com- 
pete, they  v.ould  have  to  know  what  is 
available. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  bureauc- 
racy or  of  what  is  being  pulled  by  bureau- 
crats under  preselection  arrangements, 
and  if  we  do  not  show  some  kind  of  ac- 
countability here — and  this  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  the  committee — I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  do  that. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  may  have  political  attrac- 
tiveness at  home,  but  the  real  meaning 
of  it  is  to  bring  disrepute  to  this  Cham- 
ber. It  is,  in  a  most  fundamental  way, 
an  anti-intellectual  amendment.  I  am 
confident  that  if  most  of  us  were  to  have 
read  the  subjects  of  the  doctoral  theses 
of  people  like  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  or  of  other 
distinguished  scientists  in  this  Nation, 
we  would  have  thought  that  they 
sounded  narrow  and  perhaps  foolish.  One 
of  the  easiest  undertakings  is  to  use  a 
public  forum  to  bring  general  nonunder- 
standing  to  bear  on  scientific  research, 
in  order  to  bring  to  that  research,  public 
abuse. 

This  is  a  country  which  has  continu- 
ously led  in  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment through  the  guidance  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Our  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  allowed 
us  this  position  of  leadership  because  it 
has  been  willing  to  gamble  on  important 
scientific  ventures,  and  because  it  has 
recognized  that  subjects  which  may  to 
the  layman  sound  frivolous,  or  inconse- 
quential, can  be  of  major  importance  to 
scientific  development.  Wh  tt  appear  to 
be  shallow  streams  in  scientific  research 
often  become  major  tributaries  of  pub- 


lic knowledge  which  serve  the  general 
good.  Which  of  us  here  feels  qualified  to 
make  judgments  about  research  into 
high-energy  physics,  biochemistry,  or 
protein  synthesis?  Very  few.  or  none; 
and  il  is  not  our  task  to  make  such 
jud.iinenls. 

This  amendment  would  call  those  sub- 
jects to  our  desks  and  make  us  respon- 
sible for  pas'jing  or  rejecting  some  14,000 
scientific  projects  funded  by  the  NSF 
each  year.  We  find  little  enough  time  to 
spend  on  major  directions  of  public  policy 
which  we  are  charged  with  supervising. 
We  have  ne'ther  the  time  nor  the  talent 
to  make  determinations,  as  a  body,  on 
individual  scientiilc  projects.  Although 
some  of  the  rhetoric  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  suggests  that  it  is  an  act  of 
public  i:esponsibility  to  support  it,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  public  and  scientific 
irresponsibility  to  do  so. 

Our  task  is  to  ju.dge  whether  we  think 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
scientific  leader,  hip  if  offers  to  this  coun- 
try, and  in  turn,  to  the  world,  deserves 
our  support  or  our  cen'-nre.  If  ,1  does  not 
deserve  our  support,  we  should  change 
the  leadership  there  and  disband  the 
agency.  But,  in  my  judgment,  that  would 
be  an  attack  on  America's  scientific 
leadership  and  on  the  free  inquiry  which 
our  free  society  demands.  We  should  de- 
feat this  amendment  as  a  means  of  sup- 
porting sound  scientific  research. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oflfered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  <Mr,  Baumaxi. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOSDED    VOTE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  212.  noes  199. 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.   110] 


Abdnor 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 


AYES— 212 

<3oilins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D 'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Dinican,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Eshl  email 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Forsythe 
Frey 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 


H;im;Uoii 
Hanimer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hasluiijs 
Htbert 

Heckler,  Mass, 
Kefner 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Kighiower 
Hillis 
Hin,shaw 
HoUand 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
HuL'hes 
Hiitchinsoi) 
Ichord 
Japobs 
J  e  fiords 
Jenrette 
John.son.  Colo, 
.JohiLson.  Pa, 
Jones.  Ala, 
Jones.  N,C. 
Jones.  01;la, 
Jones,  Ter.u, 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kcliy 
Kemp 
Ketch-.im 
Kindness 
Lagomarsmo 


i.a;.;.-x 

Lent 

I.evilas 

Lio\d,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCiory 

McColhster 

McDonald 

AIcKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mann 

Martin 

Math;s 

Mazzoli 

Me!  Cher 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minish 

Mitchell,  N,Y, 

Moakley 

Montsomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Cahf, 
Moul 

Murphy,  111. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa, 
Naicher 
Nichols 
onrien 
Pasrnian 
Perkins 


i^bzug 

.Idanis 

-Addabbo 

Aie:';ander 

.Anibro 

-Anderson,  111, 

Andrews,  N  C. 

Ashley 

.Aspin 

Tiadii:o 

BaUius 

Barre'.t 

Eau.r.s 

Beard,  H.I, 

EedeU 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 

Eianchard 

Bioiiin 

Bo.^ts 

Boland 

Boihng 

Brademas 

Brcaax 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ei.rke,  Calif, 

Enrke.  Mass, 

Burleson.  Tex, 

Surlison,  Mo, 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

C;arr 

Casev 

Chajipen 

Chlsholm 

Ciav 

roliuis.  111, 

C'oii;e 

finnan 

Corr.cU 

Couer 

Daniels, 

Dom'nick  V 
Daniclson 
Delliinis 
Dcrwiiiski 
Dir;::; 
D  n;e:i 
Dodd 
Downey 
D:  nan 

Duncan.  Oreg, 
du  Pont 
rarly 
F.-khaidl 
K<h  ar 

Edwa:-cls,  Cai.' 
Eilhorg 
Erirnborn 
Evans,  Co^o. 
Fiins,  Tenn, 
Fasceii 
Fi:,l,er 
F.-.h.an 


Frt-sslcr 
QiuUen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Regula 
Riegle 
Rmaldo 
Risenhoover 
Robinson 
Roe 
Ro;_'ers 
noncalio 
Rose 
Roiish 
lioiisselol 
Runnels 
Hiippe 
Russo 
.Santini 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Schneebeh 
Schroeder 
.Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shnver 
Shuster 
Sisk 
Sk'.ibii/ 
Slack 

Smith,  Nebr, 
Snyder 
Spence 
S.i  nton, 
J,  Wiiliam 

NOES— 199 

I  lood 
Florio 
F.owers 

pf.iey 

Fold,  Mich, 

Ford.  Tenn, 

Founlain 

Fraser 

Prcnzel 

Fuilon 

Fuqua 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

G ,  cen 

Gude 

Hall 

Hrtiiley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  ind. 

Ha  vs.  Ohio 

Ke;hler.  W,  Va 

HelEtoski 

Hicks 

Hoilznia.n 

Howard 

Hun^'atc 

.'arm  an 

Johnson 

Jordan 

Karth 

Ki-'i'  ennieier 

Kevs 

Ko-h 

Kreb.s 

Kruf-'  cr 

LaFalce 

Le.^geti 

Lehman 

Litton 

l!o;,(:,  falir. 

Lons,  La. 

Lont,,  Md, 

McCloskey 

JitcCormack 

M-Dacie 

MrFall 

M  Hu'-h 

.Macdonald 

'iladden 

Ma"  u  ire 

Mahon 

Moeds 

MctcaUc 

Mcym-r 

Mtzvin,,kv 

M  kva 

•.!  I  ■'  ford 

Miller,  C.4if, 

Mnc;  a 

Mitchc-ll.  Md 

Mo  tret  t 

M'-orhead   P; 

Mort-an 

Mother 


Steed 

Sieeiman 

Steiger.  Wis, 

St  ration 

Siuckey 

Svillivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N,C. 

Thone 

Traxler 

Trecn 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorito 

\Va';gonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whit  ten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Woltr 

Wright 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young 

Young 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zefeicui 


.Alatka 
Fla. 


Moss 
M-irnhv 
Murtha 
.Vcdzi 


N  Y, 


.  Call! 


.Nolan 

Nowar. 

Ober?.ar 

(.  bey 

O'Hara 

O  Neill 

Ottmger 

Patten 

i^atierscn   Cahf 

rC'Pper 

I-eyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Toage 

i'reyer 

Price 

Pr;t  chard 

Quie 

Rees 

Rei'ss 

Richmond 

Roberts 

Rod  mo 

Roont  y 

aoscnthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rovbal 

Ryan 

.■•r'arbanes 

.Si'heuer 

,'  p.berlin-s 

Sharj) 

.Sh;pley 

Sikes 

S:  ir.cn 

Smith,  Iowa 

So  arz 

S[;e!iman 

S'.a'is'crs 

S..l'i;nll. 

James  V 
s.ark 
yenlens 
;s:oke  ■ 
.St'.,ddc; 
Svmm.'^ton 
1  cagiie 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tsoncas 
tT!;man 
Vander  Veen 
Vi-.nik 
Waxinan 
Wc.ver 
Wiia'en 
Wiison. 

Charles  Tex. 
Wirth 
Yates 
Yotuic,  Gfl. 
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AiiC'olii 

Convers 

Esrh 

Flvnt 

Oinlnio 

H>de 

L.iiulriuii 

M    EAtU 
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NOI 

Mills 

Mink 

Molloh.iii 

NeHl 

i  .1  niuii 

riillison    N. V 


VOTING      21 

Rhodes 
Si  OerniHin 
XtciRer,  An:- 
I-iclall 
Wilson, 
Charles  H 
f-.illJ. 


So  the  amendiiHiii  wa-  asn-ed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wt'.s  announced 
as   above   refciii.!(ci 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Uiulei  tlie  rule,  the 
Committee    rises. 

Arcoidintilv  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  temporp  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  MiK.iv.  Ci-.aiiinan  of  tlie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  tUm^c  on  the 
State  of  tlie  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  havint:  liad  under  con.sidera- 
tion  the  bill  iH  R  4723'  authorizing  ap- 
propriation.-; to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  tov  fi.scal  year  1976,  pur- 
.■-uant  to  House  Re.solution  :i68,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
.sundry  amendmeiit.s  adopted  bv  the 
Committee  of  tiie  Whole. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Under 

the  rule,  th.e  previou.s  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  anv 

amendment?  Ii  nut.  the  Chair  will  put 

them  en  i;ro.«. 

The  amendments  Acre  agreed  to. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempoie.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  thf  ensiro.ssment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  v.as  ordered  to  be  enurossed 
and  read  a  thud  time,  and  v.as  read  the 
thiid  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  temiroie.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  avcs  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nay.s. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
■.  :ce.  and  there  were — yeas  390  nnvs  '^'' 
not  voting  20,  as  follow*: 


I  Roll  No.   Ill  I 
YEAS-  390 


AlMluor 

.AcliUiis 

AcklablX) 

.Ale.x;iiKltr 

AMibro 

-ViKler.son. 

Calif. 
.\!ic!ersoii.  111. 
Aucirew.s.  N  C" 

.\!l(l!-|«-W'i, 

N   Duk. 
A!UUll:/lo 
Archer 
.\rnistront; 
.\sliley 
Aspiu 
B.'ictiUo 
Ryfahs 
B.'ldus 
Barrett 

l-!?.'iC-U.S 

Beard.  R  I 

Beard.  Tena, 

Beclell 

Be:: 

i;er^:and 

BevUl 

Bia^ai 

Bie.ster 

BiiiRhani 

Bliiiiohard 

Blouiu 

Boy'.;,'! 

Bol.uul 

BoUitiu' 

.'jinker 


Bowr"n 

Bradenii^s 
Breaux 
Brei-kiiiriil^e 
Brodhe.id 
Brooks 
Brooiut'iekl 
Brown.  Calif 
Browti.  Mlrh. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BrovhiU 
Biirhaiiaii 
Burgeuer 
Burke.  Calif 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass 
Burleson.  Te.x, 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton.  .lohn 
Burton. 
Butler 
B>  ron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
C'a5e.v 
Cederber..j 
ChappeU 
Chi5holm 
c:ausen, 
Don  H 
Clawson,  Del 
c:ay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Coben 
Collins,  n!. 


,  Ph:::i;> 


Ctiiu^ble 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Cou^hUn 
D  Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
D;  iiiel.  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Doniiniik  V 
DiMiiel.son 
Davis 
Delaney 
Delhinis 
i:)eiit 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Dirkinsoii 
Diy?.s 
Dihgell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Dowiiiui; 
Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Dtmcaii.  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Kcli'ar 

FJd wards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calir 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 


E5hleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

hvans,  Ind. 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Fascell 

Feiiwick 

Find!ev 

Fish 

!•  Vslier 

Fitblan 

Flood 

Flono 

F.owers 

Foley 

Ford,  Midi 

F'ord.  Tenn 

Forsyihe 

Fountain 

I'raser 

Frcn.'el 

Frev 

Fuiton 

Fiifiua 

Claydos 

Ci.bbons 

CililtlHll 

(ioldwater 
Cionzale/ 
Cioodlint; 
Gradisoii 
Orassley 
fireen 
Ciiiyer 
Haqedorn 
Ha  ev 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hi>iiley 
Haiinaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hfbert 

Hechler,  VV.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Hem..', 
Heisto.ski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HIsrhtower 
Hilli.s 
Hiiishaw 
Holland 
Holt 

Holl/man 
Morto'i 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hiingate 
Hiitchiiifion 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jurmaii 
Jeffords 
.lenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
.Tohnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kasteiimeler 
Karen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchuni 
Keys 
Kmdiie.'^s 
Koch 
Krebs 
Krue^er 
LaFalce 
Leggett 


•ali: 


ad.  Pa 


.A.shbro<)k 

Bauiiuin 

Bennett 

Brinkiey 

Clancy 

Collins,  Te\. 

Conlan 

Crane 


1  China!  I 

Lent 

Fevitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calir. 

Lloyd.  Tenn, 

t  oiiB.  La. 

Lent;,  Md. 

Lott, 

Liijan 

M  CUory 

MrCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCorniai  k 

McDade 

McFall 

McHUfh 

McKay 

Mf-Kinnev 

Macdonuld 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mauiiire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mi'.rtin 

Maz/oli 

Meeds 

Ivlelcher 

Metc.ilfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsk', 

M  chel 

Mikva 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  t 

Mmeta 

Mulish 

Mitchell,  Md 

Mitchell,  N  V 

Moaklev 

Motfett 

Moiitgomer\ 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhf 

Mor'.Aan 

Mobher 

Moss 

MottI 

Murphy,  II!. 

M  irphy.  N.y, 

.Munha 

Mvers,  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Ned/i 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

.Nowak 

Oberstiir 

Obey 

OBrien 

OHara 

ONeiU 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patten 

Patterson.  Call 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Qu;p 

Quillcn 

Railsbark 

Randall 

Rees 

Regiila 

Renss 

Richmond 

Rie-le 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoovcr 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Hndino 

Roe 

Rogers 

NAYS — 22 

cle  la  Oar/a 

Devine 

Ginn 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Lagomaraiao 

I.attii 

McDonald 


Honciiiiu 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Koslenkowski 

Roush 

rcoiisseiot 

Kovbal     . 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Tittsso 

R.\an 

Si  Geniuiisi 

c'l'itliii 

Sarusiii 

^.T'  iBiies 

.Satlerf.eld 

Scheuer 

Hchiieebeli 

Sohroeder 

Schiil/e 

Sebflius 

Seiberlin;; 

Sh.irp 

Shipley 

Sliriver 

Sikes 

binion 

Sisk 

Skiibii..- 

.Slack 

Snuth.  Iowa 

smith.  Nebr 

Kolarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

.st.uiton. 
J.  William 

iStanton. 
■'air.cs  V 

Stark 

Steed 
Steelmaii 

Steiger.  Wis 
Stephei'S 
Stokes 
Siraiton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
T.ilcott 
Taylor   N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thoue 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Trcen 
T.songas 
iniznan 
VftnDeerlin 
Vander  Jagl 
Vaiider  Veen 
Vanlk 
V'i'4orito 
Waggoiiiicr 
w  iish 
Wampler 
W.Txman 
f  Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehiirst 
Whitten 
VVigi;ins 
Wil.son.  Bob 
VViI.son. 
Charles  H. 
Calif. 
Vv  jison. 

Charles. 
Uiun 
Wirth 
Wol.t 
Wriirht 
Wvdler 
Wvlie 
Yates 
V.itroii 
Youna 
Young, 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex, 
Zablocki 
^('leretu 


M.i:  :11s 
Miller,  Ohio 
Sinister 
Snyder 
Svmnis 
Taylor.  Mo, 
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.  Tes.. 


Alaska 
,  Fla. 


AuCoMi 

Laudrum 

Paltison,  N.Y 

Coiiyeis 

Mi^Ewen 

Prilchard 

du  Pom 

Matsunaga 

Haiigel 

Esch 

Mills 

Rhodes 

Flynt 

Mmk 

■Sieiger   .\ri.-- 

GiaiiiKi 

Mollohu:: 

I  Uall 

Gude 

laimaii 

So  the  bill  uas  pas:sed 
The    Cleik    annouiued    tiie    following 
pairs:  '' 

.\Ir    Giuiin-,)    ui'h    .Mr,    I.ai-,driiin 

Mr    Mollohan    with   iMr.s    Mink. 

Mr.  Mat.siii;at.'a  with  Mr.  Palni.Tii. 

.Mr    Convers   with  Mr.  MiU.s 

Mr.  Range]  with  Mr.  Patti.son  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr  AuColn. 

The  result  of  ihc  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded 

A  iiioiion  to  reconsitier  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTINUING  THE  SPECIAL  FOOD 
SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN  THROUGH    SEPTEMBER   30 

197.") 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou-s  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  Senate  bill  iS.  1310 > 
to  continue  the  .<^pecial  food  service  pro- 
gram for  children  through  September  30. 
1U75.  and  to  consider  the  Senate  bill  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  j^entle- 
man  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I^ir.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  tell  me  whether  or  not 
this  Senate  bill,  in  the  form  in  which  he 
propo.ses  to  bring  it  up,  contains  back- 
door .'pending  or  any  provision  which 
violates  the  Budget  Control  Act' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  t)ie 
gentleman  yield:' 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  geiuK- 
man  from  Kentufky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  ,'entleman  from 
Maryland,  that  we  will  ofler  an  amend- 
ment to  remove  the  use  of  section  32 
funds.  We  have  an  a.ssurance  that  an 
appioi)riation  will  be  made  in  a  timely 
fashion.  Funding  will  be  provided 
through  the  appropriations  process 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman:  What  is  the  total  amount 
of  money  involved  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  are  estimating  ad- 
ditional spending  of  $52,700,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  use  of  S6. 700.000  in  carryover 
funds, 

Mr.  BAUMAN,  And  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  does  not  feel  the  need 
to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  order 
t-o  have  this  legislation,  with  that  much 
money  involved,  considered  and  debated 
in  the  normal  procedure? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  let  me  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  that  an  ex- 
tension of  the  summer  program  is  part  of 
the  school  lunch  bill  debated  earlier. 
That  bill  has  already  been  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  Notwithstand- 
ing that,  we  felt  we  should  remove  the 
section  32  funding. 

We  met  with  the  entire  leadership,  and 
it  was  agreed  we  would  follow  this  pro- 
cedure. The  gentleman  f.om  Minnesota 


(Mr.  Quie),  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  was  present  during  the  meeting. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter 
and  the  fact  that  funds  are  needed  by 
June  1,  we  felc  that  this  was  the  only  way 
we  could  provide  for  a  program  this  year. 
Local  schools,  settlement  houses,  and 
other  institutions  must  know  how  to  plan 
for  the  summer  program. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  could  at  any  time 
bring  up  the  school  lunch  bill,  which  he 
chose  to  defer,  could  he  not,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  legislative  pm-pose? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  however  there 
may  be  delay  in  the  Senate.  It  will  take 
some  time  to  get  the  comprehensive 
school  lunch  bill  finally  enacted. 

Tlirough  this  legislation  the  summer 
program  can  be  instituted  and  the  bill 
will  be  signed  by  the  President,  In  my 
judgment,  and  it  will  become  law.  We 
can  do  this  within  the  next  10  dai's. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to 
speak  to  the  question  of  how  the  budget 
will  be  affected  by  the  School  Lunch  Act. 
We  finished  the  work  when  the  School 
Lunch  Act  was  up  and  was  called  off.  I 
said  it  was  an  acceptable  bill  and  would 
like  to  have  seen  it  enacted  so  that  it 
could  have  gone  over  to  the  other  body, 
enabling  them  to  hold  their  hearings 
and  then  we  would  back  their  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  that  contro- 
versial piece  of  legislation. 

This  proposal  for  which  we  are  asking 
unanimous  consent  today  cannot  wait 
until  the  summer  or  the  length  of  time 
that  the  school  lunch  program  is  going 
to  take  because  of  the  summer  feeding, 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year. 
As  the  chairman  indicated,  it  is  $52.7 
million.  Last  summer  the  program  cost 
$50.6  million,  so  it  is  $2.1  million  more. 
The  proposal  is  that  the  money  cannot 
in  any  way  be  used  for  expensive  or  un- 
necessary equipment  in  the  summer  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  we  have  to  say  that  the 
entire  amount  is  within  the  budget.  Con- 
sequently, we  ought  to  take  care  of  It 
now  in  order  that  people  can  plan  for 
the  summer  feeding  program  and  have 
it  in  operation.  Then  we  can  take  care 
of  the  other  controversy  later  on  be- 
cause, the  way  we  have  been  going  here, 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  school  limch 
program  is  going  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  saying  that  with  the  amend- 
ment the  chairman  proposes,  there  Is 
nothing    regarding    backdoor    spending 
now  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  The  backdoor  spend- 
ing provision  has  been  removed  and  will 
have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Therefore.  I  think  it  is  an 
acceptable  and  good  piece  of  legislation. 
It  is  exactly  as  it  would  have  been 
passed— that  portion  of  the  School  Lunch 
Act  after  the  backdoor  spending  would 
be  removed — as  we  were  in  the  process  of 
doing  when  it  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  commend  the  chairman 
for  taking  such  prompt  action  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor.  As  the  Members 
well  know,  unless  we  pass  this  authoriz- 
ing legislation  immediately,  tl.e  summer 
food  program  will  not  be  able  to  be 
implemented  this  summer,  which  would 
be  tragic. 

This  program  serves  over  1  million 
children  per  day  during  the  peak  summer 
months.  It  is  vital  for  areas  that  have 
liigh  concentrations  of  low  income  chil- 
dren, and  for  areas  with  children  from 
families  that  have  been  hard  hit  by  both 
inflation  and  unemployment. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  considering 
now  will  show  the  sponsors  of  this  pro- 
gram in  all  the  States  that  the  Congress 
does  intend  to  see  that  this  program  is 
continued  this  summer.  Therefore,  they 
will  be  able  to  begin  to  plan  adequately 
to  run  the  programs. 

In  addition  to  extending  this  program, 
this  bill  will  also  make  several  impor- 
tant changes  to  improve  the  program. 
First,  it  will  do  for  the  summer  feeding 
program  what  we  have  already  done  for 
the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams, that  is,  allow  for  automatic  re- 
imbursement rates  based  on  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  This  Is  essential  since 
food  costs  have  escalated  10  percent  since 
last  summer.  The  other  change  is  merely 
to  mandate  the  publication  of  regula- 
tions within  a  short  time  after  passage 
of  the  bill.  This  is  only  reasonable  since 
there  is  a  crucial  time  factor  involved 
with  tliis  program  and  legislation. 

In  summary,  this  is  a  bill  that  the 
children  of  the  country  need  and  de- 
pend upon  for  the  summer  months.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  pass  this  bill 
without  controversy  today,  go  quickly 
to  conference,  and  have  a  bill  before  the 
President  as  soon  as  possible.  To  delay 
at  all  would  seriously  jeopardize  a  pro- 
gram that  serves  the  children  in  every 
State  during  a  time  of  economic  diffi- 
culty, when  they  need  it  most. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
gentleman's  reservation,  may  I  simply 
say  that  I  concur  In  what  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  has  said.  Furthermore, 
there  is  pending  the  first  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  to  which  this  $52  mil- 
lion could  be  added  in  the  other  body 
and  agreed  to  without  any  hesitation  or 
delay. 

Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  have  before 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
the  second  supplemental;  but  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  supplemental,  even 
though  going  through  the  House  next 
week,  would  not  be  finalized  after  Sen- 
ate action,  conference,  et  cetera  until 
we  get  into  the  summer  program.  There- 
fore, I  concur  in  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  here.  We  can  thereby  supply  the 
funds  sufficiently  in  advance  to  have  an 
orderly  distribution  of  those  funds  for 


a  good  summer  program.  I  would  en- 
courage the  gentleman  to  withdraw  his 
reservation. 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  bill  S.  1310. 
The  program  is  of  vital  importance  to 
poor  children  across  the  country  who 
have  access  to  the  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunch  program  during  the  school 
year.  Many  of  these  children  depend  on 
these  lunch  programs  for  their  most  nu- 
tritious meal  of  the  day  and  the  summer 
program  can  be  seen  as  an  extension  of 
school-based  lunch  programs  for  poor 
children. 

Last  sum.mer  1.7  million  children  par- 
ticipated in  the  peak  week  of  the  season. 
Tliere  are  two  important  amendments 
to  S.  1310  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  first  amendment  increases  the 
maximum  reimbursement  rates  paid  un- 
der the  summer  program  by  the  percent- 
age that  the  food-away-from-home  se- 
ries of  the  Consumer  Pi-ice  Index  has 
risen  in  the  last  12  months.  This  is  the 
same  mechanism  that  is  used  to  adjust 
the  reimbursement  rates  in  the  school 
food  programs. 

S.  1310.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  takes 
no  action  to  adjust  the  reimbursement 
rates.  This  is  a  dangerous  omission  be- 
cause there  is  no  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  in  the  rates  paid  In  this 
program,  and  if  the  rates  are  not  adjust- 
ed this  year  to  keep  pace  with  inflation, 
many  programs  will  simply  be  unable  to 
survive.  USDA  data  show  that  last  sum- 
mer, most  summer  feeding  sponsors  were 
reimbursed  at  very  near  the  maximum 
rates  allowed.  If  the  rates  are  not  ad- 
justed this  year  and  sponsors  are  forced 
to  pay  this  year's  food  and  labor  costs 
with  last  year's  reimbursement  rates, 
many  will  be  unable  to  stay  in  existence 
and  run  a  program. 

The  second  amendment  requires 
USDA  to  issue  regulations  for  the  sum- 
mer program  within  10  days  after  the 
bill  is  signed,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
further  delay  in  getting  the  program  off 
the  ground.  Each  day  that  regulations 
are  delayed  means  that  more  sponsors 
are  unable  to  mount  a  program  this  year 
because  they  will  not  have  sufHcient 
leadtime. 

Thus  S.  1310,  as  amended,  would  In- 
sure that  reimbursement  rates  be  raised 
to  a  level  that  would  allow  the  program 
to  stay  in  existence,  and  requires  that 
retaliations  be  issued  promptlv.  For  these 
reasons,  I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  under  this  legislation  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  allocate 
funds  immediately  to  the  States  for  this 
summer's  program,  using  last  summer's 
spending  levels  as  the  basis  for  such  al- 
locations. The  allocation  is  needed  im- 
mediately in  order  that  sponsors  have 
enough  leadtime  to  run  a  properly  ad- 
ministered prosrram.  It  is  our  expecta- 
tion that  the  USDA  will  use  all  remain- 
ing fiscal  year  1975  funds  to  get  the  pro- 
gram started  up  and  fund  the  remainder 
of  the  pro,?ram  with  the  $52.7  million 
v.e  expect  to  be  appropriated  next  week. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi'h- 
draw  my  re.-^ervation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem)3ore.  Is  there 
objectjon  to  the  reQiic^t  of  the  L,:-n»leman 
from  Ken  lucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senrre  bill  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  1310 
A  bill   to  continue  the  speoial  fi^od  ser\  ice 

program  for  cmiclreTi   tiirongh  Sootember 
JO,  1975 

Be  it  enacted  by  iltc  Scnaic  and  Hjine  o/ 
HciiTcscntatUvs  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Consrcsb  aiscmbled.  That  section 
13  of  tlie  National  Scliool  Lunch  Act  (82  Stat. 
117.  a.s  amended:  42  L^.S.C  1761)  is 
amended — 

(a)  by  Inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  before  the 
words  -ici  enable"  the  following:  "and  for 
t!ie  period  Julv  l.  1975.  ihroiigh  September 
30,  1975. ■■;  and 

ihi  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowuit;  new  .^iib.section: 

"(ji  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  ii.se  not  more  tl:an  $52,700  000  of 
tlie  funds  appropriated  bv  .section  32  of  tlie 
Act  of  August.  24.  1935  |7  U  S  C.  612c ),  to 
carry  out  tht>  piirpa.ne.s  of  thw  section  during 
the  pcrii.d  July  1.  1975,  through  September 
30,  1975  Any  fluids  e.Npcnded  from  such  sec- 
tion 32  to  carry  out  the  provision.s  of  this 
.-ectlon  during  the  period  July  I.  1975. 
through  September  30.  1975.  .shall  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  any  appropriation  or  supple- 
mental appropriation  hereafter  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provis.ons  of 
this  section,  and  sucii  remibursements  .shall 
be  deposited  into  the  fUiid  established  pur- 
siiant  to  such  section  32  to  be  available  for 
the  purposes  of  such  section.  Funds  m.ide 
available  under  thl5  sub.section  shall  be  in 
addition  to  direct  appropriations  or  other 
funds  available  for  the  conduct  of  summer 
food  .service  programs  for  clUldren.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ;;C;i- 
tlenian  from  Ketitucky  'Mr.  Perkins'  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

AME.VnMf:Nr    ',rn;Rf;D    |;y    >.tr     FERKtNS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olfered  by  Mr.  Pkrkins:  Pa^e 
1.  beginning  on  line  11.  strike  out  all  that 
appears  down  thmugh  line  15  on  page  2. 
and   insert   in   lieu   thereof  the  followiui:: 

"(J)  Reimbursement  ratea  established"  bv 
the  Secretary  for  meals  .served  during  the 
period  May  through  September  1975  inserv- 
ice  institutions  operating  special  summer 
programs  under  .section  13(c)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  in  service  in- 
stitutions operating  special  tummer  pro- 
grams under  section  13icm2i  of  the  N.nion- 
al  School  Lunch  Act  shall  be  ad  lusted  to  the 
neare.>t  qu.irter  cent  to  reflect  changes  since 
the  period  May  tlirough  September  1974  in 
the  cost  of  operating  special  summer  pro- 
grams a.s  indicated  by  the  change  in  the 
serie.s  for  ford  axay  from  home  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Dep.irtment  of  L;ibor  r.r  tlie 
most  recent  twelve-month  period  for  which 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

"(k)  No  later  tlian  ten  days  following  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  the  Secretary 
shall  Issue  regulations  pertaining  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  summer  food  program  during 
the  months  of  May  through  September 
1975:  Provided.  That  such  regulations  shall 
In  no  way  differ  from  regulations  currently 
In   effect,    except    for   such   changes   as   are 


necessary  to  implemeiit  t'-.e  provisions  of  this 
Act.". 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1310 
as  pas.-cd  by  the  Senate  e.xtends  the 
.special  food  service  program  for  chil- 
dren—.section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  —  through  September  30. 
1975.  and  provides  for  tlie  financing  of 
the  program  through  utilization  of  sec- 
tion 32  fund-^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nvy  I  initially  provide 
some  background  i.iformation  on  the 
summer  feeding  program.  During  the 
summer  of  1974.  the  .srp.ccial  food  serv- 
ice prosram  pi-c\iderl  meals  to  1.7 4;"). 000 
children  at  11,880  sites,  which  included 
recreation  centers,  .settlement  hoases. 
play::round.';.  neighborhood  houses,  and 
the  like.  There  has  been  continual 
erov.  th  in  the  ummr-r  prirricination 
rates  as  U  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
1971.  there  were  on  an  averajje  1.080, - 
000  young  ijeople  participation  in  the 
program.  This  grew  to  participation  of 
over  1  500,000  in  !973. 

The  summer  feeding  program  is  de- 
signed to  feed  children  from  areas  hav- 
ing poor  economic  conditions  or  high 
concentr-tions  of  working  mothers.  The 
childien  from  these  areas  aie  reached 
during  the  .school  year  through  the 
regular  school  lunch  program,  but  when 
summer  comes,  their  access  to  a  nutri- 
tious noonday  meal  ceases.  The  summer 
feeding  program  is  important,  because 
it  fills  the  gap  and  makes  that  im- 
portant meal  available. 

The  future  Federal  role  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  summer  feeding  pro- 
gram are  threatened  by  the  President's 
proposal  to  eliminate  it  as  a  Federal  obli- 
gation. His  failure  to  include  funds  for  it 
in  t}:e  1976  budget  has  resulted  in  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  among  summer  pro- 
gram sponsors  who  are  now  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  no  administrative  guide- 
lines or  regulations:  they  are  unable  to 
do  the  necessary  planning,  site  prepara- 
tion, personnel  selection,  contracting  for 
food  and  food  .service,  and  outreach.  If 
we  are  to  [irovide  a  i)rogram,  indeed  we 
must  let  them  know  now.  Wiiliin  a  ijeriod 
of  a  little  over  one  montii  some  programs 
sliould  be  in  operatiou,  but  ',.  it  h  the  pre-- 
ent  unceitainties.  no  effective  prepara- 
tory work  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ame^  dment  which  I 
have  proposed  to  S.  1310  will  first  of  all 
eliminate  the  alleged  •backdoor  si:end- 
ing"  provision  in  tiie  Senate  measure. 
The  amendment  will  delete  tiiat  portion 
of  the  Senate  bill  which  requires  funding 
not  to  exceed  ,$.52. 700. COO  out  of  funds 
from  section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24 
1935  7  use.  612c '.  With  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  the  bill  will  become  a 
straight  3-month  extension  of  the  au- 
thorization of  api)ro.oiiations. 

As  I  have  indicated.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
future  of  the  summer  feeding  program  is 
seriously  jeopardized.  There  is  no  fi.'^cal 
year  1976  budget  submission,  and  in  my 
judgment,  it  was  because  of  this  that  the 
Senate  bill  provides  for  the  mandatory 
use  of  section  32  funds.  It  is  strongly  felt 
by  many  that  without  that  mandatory 
spending,  the  program  would  not  be 
operative  this  summer.  T!ie  Committee 


on  Education  and  Labor  is  aware  of  the 
concern  of  the  House  about  •backdoor 
financing"  and  this  morning.  I  met  with 
Mr.  QuiE.  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  Shirley  Chi'holm.  a 
member  of  the  committee,  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  tlie 
chairman  of  lire  Budget  Committer  and 
the  leadersh.ip  of  the  Hoirse  to  see  if  we 
could  work  out  a  satisfactory  ioluiicn  to 
assure  funding  of  the  program.  We  have 
agreed  to  include  in  our  amer.dinoni  an 
elimination  of  baciciioor  sjcnding  on  th 
a.ssurance  that  funding-  .'ons)st'>nt  wiUi 
the  Senate  provision  requiring  S")2,70D - 
t^'JO  in  .rction  32  money.s— would  bo  pro- 
vided tnroueh  the  aiipi-opiialions  ))r,v> 
e  s.  More  specifically,  we  discussed  the 
!  ossibility  of  adding  such  an  amount  to 
tlie  pendin:^  supplemental  apinopriations 
b:!l  or  if  this  -.vas  noi  ros.-,ible.  r.roviding 
'-<.i-  funding  in  a  special  resolution. 

Our  agieement,  Mr.  Sijcaker,  which  is 
re-ponsive  to  the  sensitive  feeling  of  tlie 
House  rc';erd!!i;'  of  backdoor  :nding." 
represents  a  conirihtiv.cn:  as  firm  as  the 
Senate's  to  fiiiancing  this  program  at  an 
adequate  level  and  in  a  timely  manner. 
Two  adauional  chanites  are  included 
in  the  amendment.  Fir..t.  the  amend- 
ment will  provide  for  an  escalator  in  the 
reimbur.sement  rates  paid  to  in.stitutions 
serving  summer  meals.  This  escalator  is 
ba.sed  upon  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
series  of  food  away  from  home,  and  will 
be  calculated  on  the  most  recent  12- 
month  period.  Tiie  second  amendment 
•.rovides  for  immediate  itnplementation 
of  the  .  u;nmer  program  by  specifying  a 
IC-da--  period  after  enactment  as  the 
deadline  for  issuance  by  the  Secretary  of 
A'liculuire  of  summer  program  regula- 
tions. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  this  is  not  a  large 
l.io'nam  if  we  consider  the  need  that  it 
fills.  In  1971  the  program  began  with 
funding  at  close  to  $30  million.  Last  year 
SGO. 600.000  was  allocated.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  advised  today  that 
there  is  an  unexpentied  balance  in  fiscal 
year  1975  funds  of  $6,700,000  for  the 
summer  program.  It  is  our  intention  that 
tins  $6,700,000  be  utilized  immediately 
for  t'le  initial  part  of  the  summer  pro- 
grrin.  and  "s  I  have  indicated,  we  antic- 
iliate  funding  in  newly  appropriated 
moneys  of  at  least  $52,700,000.  This  will 
bring  the  total  available  to  approxi- 
m--.telv  SCO  miil;  n — that  i-.  an  amount 
equal  to  the  funds  available  la.-t  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  Gentlelady  from  New 
York,  our  colleague.  Shik'.ey  Chishclm. 
It  has  not  been  easy  to  work  out  the  dif- 
ficulties in  this  legislation.  I  want  my 
eollcauues  to  know  of  the  trcn.endous 
work  and  effort  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
CnisHOLM  to  see  to  it  tiiat  the  program 
was  authorized  and  operative  during  the 
summer  months.  I  am  appreciative  of 
>.er  great  effort.  More  importantly,  it  is 
the  many  children  who  will  benefit  from 
this  program  this  stammer  who  will  ap- 
preciate her  work. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
vote  favorably  on  S.  1310  with  the 
amendments  we  have  i.n-oposed. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
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commend  the  chairman  and  the  commit- 
tee for  calling  up  this  bill  to  provide  a 
special  90-day  extension  of  the  special 
food  service  program,  from  June  30  to 
September  30. 

The  special  food  service  program — 
knov.n  as  section  13  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act — is  a  program  which 
feeds  low-income  children  during  the 
summer  months  when  the  regular  school 
lunch  program  is  not  available.  For 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poverty  chil- 
dren, the  section  13  program  provides 
the  only  sound  and  nutritious  meal 
which  they  receive  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  regular  school  lunch  legislation 
developed  by  the  committee,  H.R.  4222, 
provides  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
section  13  program.  Unfortunately,  it 
will  be  some  weeks  before  this  legislation 
clears  the  House,  the  other  body,  and  is 
approved  by  the  President. 

However,  since  the  program  is  due  to 
expire  June  30,  any  further  delays  in 
extending  the  program  would  have  cre- 
ated absolute  havoc  in  this  summer's 
program.  Daily,  my  office  has  been  re- 
ceiving telephone  inquiries  from  program 
sponsors — church  groups,  cities,  child 
feeding  centers — asking  whether  there 
would  be  a  summer  program  and  what 
it  would  entail.  A  number  of  cities,  serv- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  children, 
were  preparing  to  drop  out  of  this  sum- 
mer's program,  because  they  simply  did 
r.ot  know  what  to  plan  for  and  what  to 
expect. 

The  passage  of  this  emergency  exten- 
sion will  insure  that  the  program  is  car- 
ried on  and  that  these  children  do  not 
go  hungry. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  House  today  has  finally 
passed  emergency  legislation  that  assures 
that  the  summer  feeding  program  will  be 
carried  out  this  summer  on  a  full-scale 
basis.  Since  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  refused  to  set  regulations  for 
this  program  until  there  was  some  au- 
thorization for  the  next  fiscal  year,  Con- 
gress has  had  to  act  to  insure  that  sum- 
mer feeding  agencies  can  plan  fo  this 
•summer's  program.  Passage  of  S.  1310 
by  the  House  today  confirms  my  belief 
that  Congress  strongly  opposes  the  Ford 
administration's  attempts  to  cut  back  the 
child  nutrition  programs  operated  by  the 
USDA. 

The  House  version  of  S.  1310  assures 
agencies  that  the  USDA  will  set  their 
regulations  in  a  timely  fashion,  provides 
for  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  the 
funding  of  the  program,  and  grants  a 
3-month  authorization  for  this  summer. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  as- 
sured the  Congress  that  it  will  act  swiftly 
on  this  bill.  We  may  now  rest  assured 
that  there  will  pe  a  summer  feeding 
program  this  summer.  Last  year  this  pro- 
gram benefited  over  1.7  million  children 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  fully 
supported  all  efforts  to  insure  that  the 
program  will  operate  this  year,  and  am 
pleased  that  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Perkins  has  under- 
stood the  necessity  of  prompt  action  on 
this  measure,  and  seen  fit  to  act  de- 
cisively. Now  we  can  get  on  with  the 
summer  feeding  program. 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
give  my  strong  support  to  S.  1310  legis- 
lation which  will  provide  an  extension  of 
the  special  summer  feeding  program 
through  September  30.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  is  vital  if  we  are  to  insure  con- 
tinuation of  this  vital  program  which 
provides  nutritional  meals  for  some  380,- 
000  children  nationally. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  and  member  cf 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
which  reported  out  H.R.  4222,  the  over- 
all Child  Nutrition  Act  which  contained 
an  extension  of  this  program  as  well. 
However  this  bill  was  withdrawn  from 
the  House  floor  and  recommitted  back 
to  committee.  It  became  obvious  that  if 
the  8,500  centers  for  the  special  sum- 
mer program  were  to  operate  they  would 
need  to  have  their  funds  extended  past 
the  June  30  deadline.  This  is  why  this 
bill  has  been  offered  and  it^  support  is 
needed  by  all. 

Briefly  the  program  provides  most  par- 
ticipants with  at  least  one  meal  a  day 
usually  limch  as  well  as  a  snack.  Half  of 
the  children  get  breakfast  and  as  many 
as  10  percent  may  get  dinner  as  well. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  prompt  actions 
taken  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee here  today.  This  program  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  city  of  New  York 
and  our  action  today  will  insure  that  our 
children  will  not  have  to  suffer  from 
malnutrition  this  summer  and  will  lead 
happier  and  healthier  lives. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
are  no  requests  for  time,  I  then  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  amendment  and 
the  bill  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  Quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — yeas  396,  nays  2, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   112] 
YEAS— 396 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Bpimett 

AbzuT 

Ashbrook 

Berctand 

Adams 

Ashley 

BeviU 

Addabbo 

Aspin 

Biasiii 

Ambro 

Badillo 

Biestpr 

Anderson, 

Bafalis 

Bin'^ham 

Calif. 

Baldus 

Blanchard 

Anderson,  111. 

Barrett 

Blouln 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Caucus 

Boijiis 

Andrews. 

Bauman 

Boland 

N.  Dak. 

Beard.  K.l. 

Bollin:;; 

Annimzio 

BedcU 

B.uikcr 

Archer 

Bell 

Bowen 

Bradcmas 

Gradison 

Mi'Kva 

Brc.au  X 

C.rassley 

lil.llord 

Brcckinrid!;e 

Green 

Miller.  Calif. 

Bni.kiey 

Gude 

M  Her.  Ohio 

Brodhe.td 

Guyer 

Mmeia 

Brooks 

Ha'edorn 

Mmish 

Uroomfield 

H,iley 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Brown.  Ca'.if. 

Hall 

M  ■.'.hell.  N.Y. 

Brov.n.  Mich 

n.ilrii'  .on 

Moakley 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hanirr.er- 

Mollett 

BroyhiU. 

i.  hmidt 

M. on '.•-•ornery 

Bucnanan 

Hanlcy 

Moore 

Burceuer 

!i..!.i!aford 

Mcorhead, 

Burke.  CuUf. 

Hiii.sei. 

Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

i;R;kin 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

E.uke.  MiiSS. 

IIarr!n:;ton 

Mor.L-an 

Burleson,  Tex. 

i.'arris 

Mosher 

Burlibon,  Mo. 

Harsha 

Moss 

Burton,  John 

lir.;;-.n'S 

Mjltl 

Burion.  Phmip  Hawkins 

Murphv,  111. 

Bui;cr 

■laves.  Ind. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Byron 

Hays.  Ohio 

Murtha 

Carney 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Myers.  Ind. 

C.rr 

}tc.'kler.  Mass. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Carter 

Hefner 

Niiirher 

Casey 

lie  11/. 

Ncal 

Cederbers 

Helstoski 

N  cd/,i 

Chappell 

1  enderson 

N.chols 

Chisholm 

Hicks 

X-  .. 

Clancy 

Hi':hlower 

Nolan 

Clausen, 

Hiiishaw 

NowaV: 

Don  H. 

Holland 

Obers-iar 

Clawson,  Del 

Holt 

Obey 

Clay 

Holtzman 

O  Brien 

Cleveland 

Ir'orton 

O  Hara 

Cochran 

Howard 

O  Neill 

Cohen 

Howe 

Ottinger 

Collins.  111. 

Hubbard 

Passman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hushes 

Patten 

Con  able 

Hungate 

La'terson,  Cal 

Conlan 

Hutchinson 

Lci.pei 

Conte 

Hyde 

Perkins 

Corman 

I chord 

Peyser 

Cornell 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Cotter 

Jarman 

i-;ke 

CouPhlin 

Jeffords 

Poage 

Crane 

Jcnrette 

Prcver 

D'Amours 

Johnson,  Calif 

Price 

Daniel.  D;in 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pritchard 

Daniel,  Robert 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Quie 

W  ,  Jr. 

Jones.  Ala. 

QuUlen 

Daniels. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kailsback 

Dommick  V. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Randall 

Danielson 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kees 

Dav.s 

Jordan 

Regula 

de  la  Garza 

Karth 

Reuss 

Dclancy 

Kasten 

Richmond 

Dellums 

Kastenmeler 

Riegle 

Dent 

Ka:'cn 

Rinaldo 

Derrick 

Kelly 

Risenhoover 

Dcrw:uf:ki 

Kemp 

Roberts 

Devine 

Ketchura 

Robinson 

Dmaell 

Keys 

Rodiuo 

Dodd 

Kindness 

Roe 

Downey 

Koch 

Rogers 

Downing 

Krebs 

Roncalio 

Dr^nan 

Krue^rer 

Rooney 

Dun  CI  n,  Orecr. 

I.aFalce 

Pvose 

Duncan,  Tenn 

La2omar.=;>no 

Rosenthal 

E.irly 

Laita 

Rostenkowskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lerrgett 

Roush 

Edwards,  Calif 

I  enniaii 

Housseio'. 

Eilbers 

Lent 

Roybal 

Emery 

Levitas 

Runnels 

English 

Litton 

Ruppe 

Erienborn 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

R'.:3so 

Eshleman 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Ryan 

Evans.  Colo. 

lone.  La. 

•Si  Germain 

Evans,  Ind. 

Long,  Md. 

Santmi 

FasccU 

I.oti 

Sarasiu 

Fenwick 

Lujan 

Sarbanes 

I'mdiev 

McClory 

Satterfield 

Fish 

McClo.sicev 

Scheuer 

Fisher 

McCollister 

Schneebell 

Fithian 

McCormack 

Schroeder 

Flood 

McDade 

Schulze 

Florio 

McFall 

Sebelius 

Flowers 

McHuRh 

Peibcriing 

Foley 

McKay 

Sharp 

Ford,  Mich. 

McKlnney 

Shipley 

Ford,  Teun. 

Macdonald 

Shriver 

Forsythe 

Madden 

Shuster 

Fountain 

M,"Tuire 

Sikes 

Fraser 

Mahon 

Sim.on 

Fren,el 

Mann 

Sisk 

Frey 

Martin 

tkubitz 

Fulton 

Mathis 

Slack 

FUQua 

Maz70ll 

Smith,  Iowa 

Gaydos 

Meeds 

Smith.  Nebr. 

GiblX)ns 

Mel  Cher 

Snyder 

Gilman 

Metcalfe 

Solar,« 

Ginn 

Mcyr.er 

Pl^eilmrn 

Gonzalez 

Mezvinfkv 

Spcnce 

Goodlins 

M.chel 

Stavi,e:-s 
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Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
-Steisrer.  Wis. 
Stephens 

S  to  it  PS 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studcis 

Sullivan 

Syiinnmon 

Talcott 

Tavlor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N  C. 

Teague 


M.  D.,!;.ild 


Alexander 

AuColn 

Beard.  Tenn 

Conyers 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edsar 

Esch 

Evin.s.  Tenn. 

Flynt 


Thone 

Thornton 

Tra.xler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanitc 

Vlgonto 

Waggon  ner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Wa.xniaii 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehnrst 

Whitten 

NAYS     2 

Symms 
NOT  VOTING- 

Gaiinc 

Go'dAa'er 

Hubert 

Hillis 

Landruni 

McEwen 

Madigan 

Matsunat,'a 

Mills 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Patiiian 


Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyhe 
Yates 

Young.  Alaska 
Voun::;.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


-34 

Pntt!--on   N.Y, 

Pressler 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Sieiger.  An.' 

Thompson 

I'dall 

UUman 

V.itron 

Voiii^".  Tex 


So  the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr,  Edgar 

Mr,  Udall  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr   Patman. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Pattlson  of  New  Yoik, 

Mr,  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr,  Mollohan  with  Mr,  UUman, 

Mr,  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr,  Eckhardt  with  Mr,  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Esch  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  du  Pont 

Mr,  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Hillis. 

Mr,  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Madigan 

Mr,  Alexander  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  .Arizona 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  McEwen 

Mr,  Young  of  Texas  -.vith  Mr  Beard  of  Ten- 
nessee, 

Mrs.  Mink,  with  Mr  Mills. 

The  result  of  the  vote  vva.s  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  \va.=-  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  SCHEITER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  pas.sed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  reque.'<t  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  obiection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  STANDARD  REFERENCE 
DATA  ACT 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  a  bill  quickly  which  was 
reported  out  of  the  committee  unani- 
mously and  to  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  opposition  and  there  have 
been  no  amendments  made  known  to  us, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R,  37' 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act.  and 


that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hon-ie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act 
(15  use.  290-290f),  the  sum  of  $:3.000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  succeeding  fiscal  years, 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  6  of  this 
year  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  reported  out  H.R.  37  which 
authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  StandarcLs  to  carry  out 
the  National  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1976, 

In  1968,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act.  This  act 
provided  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards with  the  authority  to  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  collecting,  evaluating,  and  dis- 
seminating scientific  data  on  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  substances 
which  would  be  available  to  scientists, 
engineers,  and  the  general  public.  The 
authorization  in  the  original  act  was  for 
1  year,  and  this  authorization  has  been 
renewed  since  for  either  1  or  2  years.  The 
current  authorization  expires  on  June  30, 
1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  standard  reference  data 
are  used  daily  as  basic  reference  mate- 
rials by  scientists  and  engineers  in  Gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  universities,  and 
are  necessary  in  fields  such  as  transpor- 
tation, electronics,  construction,  medi- 
cine, and  others.  The  contribution  which 
this  data  has  made  to  our  reference  data 
needs  in  science  and  technology  has  been 
great  and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  is  pleased  with  the  role  that 
the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act  has 
played  in  filling  this  need.  The  primary 
outlet  for  this  material  is  the  Journal  of 
Physical  and  Chemical  Reference  Data 
which  appears  four  times  a  year  and  pro- 
vides a  minimum  of  1,200  pages  of  com- 
pilations of  reference  data. 

The  committee  recommends  an  au- 
thorization of  $3  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  succeeding  fiscal  years, 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  amendments  have 
been  incorporated  into  this  bill  and  I 
urge  pa.ssage  of  this  legislation  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  iHR,  37 1 
has  the  support  of  all  Republican 
members  of  the  Science  Committee, 
It  provides  a  fiscal  year  1976  authoriza- 
tion of  $3  million  for  a  genuinely  essen- 
tial effort. 

The  Congrc'^s  first  approved  the  Stand- 
ard Reference  Data  Act  approximately 
7  years  ago  with  the  need  in  mind  of 
providing  more  comprehensive  and  accu- 


rate reference  data  to  the  scientific  and 
technical  community  as  well  as  to  the 
general  public.  It  is  my  personal  assess- 
ment that  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  made  an  excellent  eflfort  to 
implement  that  congressional  mandate 
extended  them  in  1968,  to  gather  and 
di-sseminate  reliable,  standardized,  scien- 
tific  reference  data. 

The  kind  of  data  to  which  I  refer  is 
the  precise  numerical  results  of  measure- 
ments of  intrinsic  properties  of  every 
conceivable  substance  and  material.  Al- 
most every  scientist  and  engineer  re- 
quires this  type  of  data  or  information 
in  his  day-to-day  work.  But  to  eliminate 
the  need  to  recalculate  properties  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  using  faulty  data,  the 
scientist  is  able  to  refer  quickly  and 
conveniently  to  the  National  Standard 
Reference  Data  System. 

Thus,  through  the  work  of  the  Bureau, 
the  technical  person  is  relieved  of  the 
expensive,  time-consuming,  and  grossly 
inefficient  bui'den  of  recalculating  a 
property  or  redetermining  a  measure- 
ment whenever  precise  data  is  required. 

That  means  a  tremendous  stimulus  for 
more  efficient,  effective  scientific  en- 
deavor. 

The  standard  reference  data  provided 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  documents 
the  results  of  research  projects  and  other 
studies  conducted  throughout  the  world. 
In  testimony  provided  to  the  committee. 
it  was  estimated  that  over  650,000  perti- 
nent articles  are  added  each  year.  The 
data  storage,  retrieval,  and  categoriza- 
tion problem  has  become  an  Increasing 
concern  with  each  passing  year;  but  to 
the  credit  of  the  Bureau,  their  product 
continues  in  its  value  and  excellence. 

The  national  standard  reference  data 
program  is,  of  course,  designed  specifi- 
cally to  solve  this  retrieval,  evaluation, 
and  dissemination  problem.  Reports  con- 
taining data  are  retrieved  from  scientific 
literature  with  the  data  stored  in  com- 
puterized files. 

A  continuous  process  of  evaluation  is 
then  carried  out  by  experts  organized 
according  to  subject  areas.  This  evalu- 
ation includes  scrutinizing  the  manner 
in  which  the  original  measurements  were 
made  to  determine  the  possibility  of 
error  or  Inconsistency  in  result  with  the 
final  recommended  data  Issued  along 
with  an  estimate  of  Its  accuracy. 

As  necessary  as  the  retrieval  and  stor- 
age processes  are,  the  final  measure  of 
the  merits  of  the  data  system  is  in  its 
ability  to  serve  the  essential  needs  of  all 
segments  of  American  science  and  tech- 
nology. In  this  regard,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  played  an  in- 
valuable role.  Users  of  the  reference  data 
system  are  located  within  large  compa- 
nies, small  companies,  universities,  and 
Government  laboratories. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  these  u.sers 
work  witliin  all  the  fields  of  basic  and 
applied  research,  engineering  design,  and 
education  as  well.  As  testimony  before 
our  committee  established,  this  diverse 
user  community  is  provided  with  a  pro- 
gram that  responds  positively  to  their 
questions  and  needs. 

I  might  also  emphasize  that  the  role 
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of  the  standard  reference  data  system  is 
tied  closely  to  technology  assessment  or 
determining  in  advance  the  impact  which 
a  new  technology  will  have.  Through  the 
ii.>e  of  computers,  and  based  upon  highly 
inecise  and  refined  data,  very  complex 
.systems  can  be  simulated  for  research 
related  to  energy  prodiiction,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  mdustrialization, 
to  name  only  three  areas. 

A  very  specific  example  is  the  com- 
puter "modeling"  which  was  undertaken 
to  examine  the  potentially  harmful  ef- 
fects of  large-scale  flights  of  commercial 
supersonic  transports.  In  order  to  pre- 
dict the  extent  of  this  danger,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  required 
data  on  the  hundreds  of  chemical  reac- 
tions which  could  conceivably  occur  in 
the  upper  atmosphere.  The  National 
Standard  Reference  Data  System  Data 
Center  furnished  the  essential  informa- 
tion in  establishing  a  standardized  data 
base  for  use  by  all  programers  work- 
ing in  the  area.  This  research  eflfort 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  without 
this  basic  input. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
Nation's  needs  for  critically  evaluated 
and  highly  accurate  data  warrant  an 
organized  and  focu.sed  national  program. 
I  also  believe  that  the  historv  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  devel- 
oping such  a  program  testifies  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  performance.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  need  for  data  evalu-- 
ation  increases  as  our  society  becomes 
more  complex  and  that  the  information 
provided  by  the  national  standard  ref- 
erence data  .system  plays  a  pivotal  role 
in  both  our  understanding  of  the  world 
mound  us  and  in  the  tran.slation  of  this 
knowledge  into  technical  advances  for 
(Mir  future  benefit. 

I  .'Strongly  support  H.R,  37  and  ask  my 
c-'lleagues  to  add  their  endorsement. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  does  not  put  us  on  the  metric  system, 
does  it? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  It  has  no  relation  to  the 
metric  system. 

Mr.   TEAGUE.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  engrc^sment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
llie  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  386,  nays  2, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows; 


.^i-^VJIMLOOl 

\jvsi\i^  ruQ' 

vjyjt\.\j  —  n 

[Roll  No.  113] 

YEAS — 386 

Abdnor 

Dingell 

Kazen 

Adams 

Dodd 

Kelly 

Addabbo 

Downey 

Kemp 

Ambro 

Downing 

Ketchum 

Anderson. 

Drinan 

Kevs 

Calif. 

Duncan,  Greg.    Kindness 

Anderson.  Ill 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Koch 

Andrews,  N.C 

Early 

Krebs 

Andrews. 

Eckhardt 

Knieyer 

N.  Dak. 

Edwards,  Ala 

LaFalce 

Annunzio 

Edwards,  Calif.  Lauomarsuio 

Archer 

Eilberg 

Latia 

Amisirong 

Emery 

Leggett 

Ashbrook 

English 

Lehman 

Ashley 

Erlenborn 

Lent 

Aspin 

Eshleman 

Levitas 

Badillo 

iivans,  Colo. 

Ltuoii 

Bafalis 

Evans.  Ind, 

Lloyd.  Call r. 

Baldus 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Llo\d,  Tenn. 

Barrett 

Fascell 

Loiii.^.  La. 

Baiicus 

Fenwick 

Lott 

Bauiium 

Findley 

Lujaii 

Beard.  R.I, 

Fish 

McClory 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

McCloskey 

Bedell 

Fithian 

McCoUister 

Bell 

Flood 

McCormack 

Bennett 

Florio 

McDade 

Berglnnd 

Flowers 

McFall 

Bevill 

Foley 

McHugh 

Blester 

^  Ford.  Mich, 

McKay 

Bingham 

Ford,  Tenn. 

McKinney 

Blanchard 

Forsythe 

Macdonpiil 

Bloiiin 

Fountain 

Mayuire 

Boggs 

Praser 

Mahon 

BOiRiid 

Fren/el 

Mann 

Bonker 

Frey 

Martin 

Bowen 

Fulton 

Mathis 

Bradeinas 

Fuqua 

Ma//oli 

Breaux 

Gaydos 

Meeds 

BreckinridLje 

Gibbons 

MftcaUe 

Brinkley 

GUman 

Meyner 

Biorihead 

Ginn 

Me/.vinsl;y 

Brooks 

Goidwalcr 

Mikva 

-  Broonilield 

Gon/alez 

Mil  ford 

Brown,  Calif, 

GoodliiiL; 

Miller.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich, 

Grassley 

Miller.  Ohio 

Brown,  Ohio 

Green 

Mmeta 

BroyhiU 

Gude 

Mtnish 

Buchanan 

Guyer 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Burgener 

Haley 

Mitchell,  N.Y, 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hall 

Moakley 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hamilton 

MofTett 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hammer- 

Montgomery 

Burleson.  Tex 

schmidt 

Moore 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hanley 

Moorhead. 

Burton.  #ohn 

Hannaford 

Calif. 

Burton.  Philli 

>  Hansen 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Butler 

Harkin 

Morgan 

Byron 

Harrington 

Mosher 

Carney 

Harris 

Moss 

Carr 

Hastings 

Molll 

Carter 

Hawkins 

Murphy.  Ill 

Casey 

Hayes.  Ind, 

Murtha 

Cederberf: 

Hays,  Ohio 

Myers.  Ind 

Chappell 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Myers.  Pa. 

Chisholm 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Natcher 

Clancy 

Hefner 

Neal 

Clausen. 

Heinz 

Ned/1 

DonH. 

Helstoskt 

Nolan 

Clawson,  Del 

Henderson 

Nowak 

Clay 

Hicks 

Oberstar 

Cleveland 

Hightower 

Obey 

Cochran 

Hinshaw 

O'Brien 

Cohen 

Holland 

OHara 

Collins.  III. 

Holt 

O'Neill 

Collins,  Tex 

Holtzman 

Ottinger 

Con  able 

Horion 

Passman 

Conlan 

Howard 

Patten 

Conte 

Howe 

Patterson.  C^h 

Corman 

Hubbard 

Pepper 

Cornell 

Hughes 

Perkins 

Cotter 

Hungate 

Pevser 

Coughlin 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

Crane 

Hyde 

P'ke 

D' Amours 

Ichord 

Poage 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jacobs 

Preyer 

Daniel.  Robert 

.Jarman 

Price 

W..  Jr. 

Jeffords 

Pritchnrd 

Daniels, 

Jenrette 

Quie 

■   Domlnick  V. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Quillen 

Danielson 

Johnson,  Colo, 

RailsbaiS: 

Davis 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Randall 

de  la  Gar/a 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rees 

Dellums 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rpgula 

Dent 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Reuss 

Derrick 

.Jordan 

Richmond 

Derwinski 

Karth 

Riegle 

Devine 

Kasten 

Rinaldo 

Dickinson 

Ka.sienmelor 

Hisciihoover 
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Roberts 

Robinson 

Rod  ino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Roae 

Rosenthal 

RusteiikOAski 

Roiish 

Rovisseliit 

Roybal 

Ritiinels 

Rtippe 

Russo 

R.'-an 

Sanlini 

faiasln 

S.irbaiies 

PaMcriifld 

Sfhcuer 

Sclineehcli 

S'liroeder 

Schiil/L' 

Sebelius 

Seiberliiii. 

Sharp 

ShiiJlpy 

Shnvei 

Shusler 

Sikes 

Simnn 

Sisk 


MrU.)na:a 


Ab/ir4 

AlexaiKicj- 

AuCoiii 

Biuggi 

Boiling 

Conyers 

Delaiiev 

Dlgu's   ' 

du  Pont 

Edgar 

Esch 

P'lynl 

Giailuo 

Grudison 

Hauedorn 


Skubit/. 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Ncbr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellinaii 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Si.eed 
Si  eel  man 
Sieiger.  Wis, 
SieiJhens 
SiOiie.H 
.Siratton 
Si  uckev 
SiuUd.s 
Sullivan 
.symiimtoii 
TaU'otl 
Taylor.  Mo 
Taylor,  N.C 
Teague 
Thone 
Thorn  ton 
Traxler 
Tre.'ii 
Tsongas 
I -'11  man 

NAYS     2 

Symms 

NOT   VOTING      44 


Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vmoriio 

Waygoimer 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxmaii 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

v.'il.son, 

Charles  H., 

Cahf. 
Wilson. 

Charics.  Tex, 
Wmn 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wvdler 
Wyhe 
Vales 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  Tex, 
Zablocki 
Zcieretti 


Har.sha 

Heben 

HiUis 

Jones.  Ala 

Landrum 

long,  Md 

McEwen 

Madden 

Madigan 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mills 

Mink 

Mollohan 


N  y 


NY. 


M.irphy, 

Nichols 

Nix 

Patman 

Pattison 

Pressler 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

St  Germain 

Sieiger.  An. 

Thompson 

Udall 

Whit  ten 

Wolff 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
l)air.s: 

Mr.  Hrbcrt  with  Mr,  Edgar, 

Mr,  Murphy  of  New  York  wi-li  Mr 
Landrum, 

Mr.  Delancy  with  Mr,  Whit  ten 

Mr,  Giainio  with  Mr    Conyers. 

Ms,  Abzug  with  Mr   Madden 

Mr.  Biapgi  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Jol!c^  of  Alabama  with  Mi  .Sieiyer  of 
Ari/oiia. 

Mr    Rangel  with  Mr.  Melcher 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr    I'atman. 

Mr.  Tliompson  with  Mr.  Harsha 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  du  P<jnt. 

Mr.  E.sch  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  St  Gerniiiiu  \yilh  Mr   Hagedorn 

Mr,  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  HUlis, 

Mr,  Mollohan  with  Mr,  Gradison. 

Mr    Dlggs  with  Mr.  Mills 

Mr,  Alexander  with  Mr.  Madigan 

Mr.   Aucoin   with   Mr.   McEwen, 

Mr,   Wolff   with   Mr.  Long   of   Maryland, 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Patti.scii  o!  New 
York. 

The  result  of  the  vote  \vas  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  107.  on  the  bill  H.R.  4700,  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
1  was  not  recorded.  I  was  attending  a  bi- 
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partisan  leadership  meeting  at  the  White 
House.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


ST.ATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
LLCiT)  MEEDS  ON  INTRODUCTION 
OF  OMNIBUS  SUBMARGINAL 
LANDS  BILL 

'Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  pcr- 
miision  to  addrc.s.s  the  Hou.>e  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  e.xtcad  his 
remarks  > 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  my.self.  Mr.  Young  of  Al.isKa.  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Rvite.  Mr.  RISENHOO^■Er^.  Mr. 
Berci.^nd.  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  the 
transfer  of  certain  submarginal  lands  In 
trust  to  the  Indian  tribe  for  which  the 
lands  were  originally  purchased. 

The  lands  involve  approximately  350.- 
000  acres  and  were  purchased  by  the 
United  States  in  the  dcprcsion  years  as 
a  relief  measure  for  certain  Indim  tribes. 
The  bill  would  affect  17  Indian  tribes  In 
9  states. 

These  lands  were  purchased  by  the 
United  States  as  part  of  a  f;eneral 
emergency  relief  program  of  the  1930's 
necessitated  by  the  severe  depression 
and  a  series  of  natural  disasrors.  includ- 
ing floods,  drought,  and  dust  storms. 

In  1933,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
National  Inda^trial  Recovery  Act  which 
provided  authority  for  the  crc.ition  of  an 
agency  to  administer  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  "submarginal"  lands.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  thjs  program  to  purchase 
and  take  out  of  production  'arge  tracts 
of  land  which  vere  overworked  and  de- 
pleted and  to  enable  occui^ants  of  the.^e 
lands  to  relocate  to  more  promising  areas 
where  they  could  be  rehabilitated  and 
taken  off  the  relief  rolls. 

The  term  "submarginal"  is  somewhat 
of  a  misnomer  in  that  it  referred  to  the 
temporary  inability  of  the  lands  to  pro- 
vide more  than  a  marginal  economic  re- 
turn rather  than  to  a  long-term  sub- 
irarginal  -status. 

Out  of  the  $l;5  million  appropriated 
to  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Acimin- 
Istration  for  purchase  of  submarginal 
lands.  $2.5  million  was  allocated  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration  for  th:  pur- 
chase of  submarginal  lands  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Indian  tribes. 

By  1934,  the  amount  allocated  for 
Indian  .submarginal  land  pro.*ects  totaled 
$5  million  and  five  Indian  "demonstra- 
tion areas"  had  been  authorized.  These 
included:  First,  checker-boarded  reser- 
vations; second,  watershed  or  water 
control  areas;  third,  additional  lands  to 
supplement  reservations;  fourth,  lands 
for  homeless  Indian  bands  or  communi- 
ties forming  acute  relief  problems;  and 
fifth,  lands  needed  for  proper  control  of 
grazing  areas. 

Eventual  control  of  these  lands  was 
vested  in  the  Farm  Secm-ity  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1935.  A  series  of  agreements  were  en- 
tered into  between  FSA  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  whereby  the  BIA  would 
administer  these  submarginal  lands  for 
the  -exclusive  benefit"  of  the  Indian  tribe 
involved. 


Beginning  In  1938,  under  Piesident 
Roosevelt's  executive  orders,  the  Indian 
lands  projects  were  transferred  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Throughout  the  administration  of  the 
Indian  submarginal  lands  program,  as 
evidenced  by  several  interagency  agree- 
ments and  coriesijondcnce.  it  was  clearly 
recognized  that:  First,  the  lands  were 
to  be  administered  for  the  exclu-^ive 
benefit  of  the  tribes  involved;  and  sec- 
ond, that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  en- 
abhng  legislation  and  the  administra- 
tion that  legi.'-lation  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  recommending  a  trust 
transfer  of  these  lands  to  the  afTected 
Indian  tribe. 

As  a  re.sult  of  a  shift  in  Federal  Indian 
policy  toward  "termination"  in  the  1950's. 
the  original  intent  of  the  Indian  sub- 
marginal  lands  program  was  abandoned. 
Not  only  were  tlie  lands  no  longer  ad- 
ministered for  the  "exclusive  benefit"  of 
the  tribe,  the  Department  began  to  exact 
a  fee  from  the  tribes  for  the  use  of  the 
lands. 

Further,  all  income  from  the  lands, 
whether  realised  by  the  payment  of  tribal 
fees  or  by  lease  of  surface  or  subsurface 
mineral  interests  to  non-Indians,  was 
deposited  in  the  U.S.  Ti-easury,  first  in 
special  "holding"  accounts  and.  later,  in 
the  mi-sccll  mcous  receipts. 

In  1947.  Congress  enacted  the  Mineral 
Leasing  of  Acquired  Lands  Act  which 
governed  the  mineral  lea.sing  of  these 
submarginal  lands  in  addition  to  other 
lands  acquired  by  the  United  States.  In 
a  special  proviso  in  that  act,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  revenue  realized  by  the 
United  States  from  mineral  leasing  of 
Indian  submarginal  lands  would  be  paid 
into  a  si^ecial  fund  in  the  Treasui-y  pend- 
ing final  dispo.sition  of  the  funds  as  de- 
termined by  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  has  already  passed  five 
acts  making  tru^t  transfers  of  submar- 
ginal lands  to  the  tribes  for  whom  thev 
were  purchased.  In  1949  and  1956.  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  transferring 
complete  title,  surface  and  subsurface, 
to  approximately  535.902  acres  of  sub- 
margijial  land  to  seven  Pueblo  tribes  and 
to  the  Canocita  band  of  Navajo  Indians. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  1949 
act.  all  revenue  accrued  from  the  leasing 
of  these  lands  was  nlso  transferred  to 
the  credit  of  the  tribes. 

In  1956.  legislation  was  enacted  trans- 
ferring complete  title,  surface  and  sub- 
surface, to  submarginal  lands  purchased 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Seminole  Indians 
of  Florida. 

In  1972,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
transferring  the  surface  interest  only  to 
approximately  13.077  acres  of  submar- 
ginal lands  purchased  for  the  Stock- 
hridi,'c-Miin.<;ee  Indian^  of  Wi.'=consin.  In 
the  same  year,  legislation  was  enacted 
transferring  complete  title,  surface  and 
subsurface,  to  the  Burns  Paiute  Indian 
Colony  approximately  761  acres  of  .sub- 
marginal  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  provides  a  brief  over- 
view of  the  history  and  status  of  these 
Indian  submarginal  land.^.  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  record  a  1D71  report 


on  these  lands  done  by  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 

Mr,  Speaker,  these  lands  were  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  affected  tribes.  A  study  of  the 
administration  of  these  lands  under  the 
enabling  legislation  convinces  me  that 
they  were  and  are  intended  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  tribes  and  that  it'* 
was  always  the  intent  of  the  legislaticn 
and  the  submarginal  lands  program  that 
the  lands  would  be  transferred  in  tru  ;, 
to  the  tribes. 

Without  the  trust  title,  the  Indians 
cannot  make  effective  use  of  these  lanri'^. 
Some  of  tlie  tribes  desire  to  u.se  the  land.s 
for  housing  projects  for  their  members. 
Without  title,  that  is  impossible. 

Some  of  the  tribes  wish  to  use  the 
lands  for  economic  development  pur- 
poses. Lack  of  title  frustrates  these  plans. 
Transfer  of  the  lands  would,  in  some 
cases,  eliminate  the  checkerboarding 
of  existing  reservations  or  is  necessary  to 
supplement  an  inadequate  land  base. 
These  were  the  original  purposes  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  lands  by  the  United 
States  and  these  purposes  are  fi-ustrated 
by  lack  of  trust  title. 

The  legislation  I  and  my  colleagues 
are  offering  will  make  that  trust  trans- 
fer and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
economic  and  social  programs  for  In- 
dians, will  assist  the  tribes  in  achieving 
a  greater  degree  of  self-sufficiency. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  the  right. 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  these  lands  will  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  affected 
tribe.  This  includes  any  mineral  interest 
in  the  land.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  acquisition  and  administration 
of  these  lands  which  indicates  that  only 
the  surface  was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tribes.  "Exclusive  benefit"  could  only 
mean  all  the  interest  and  value. 

The  bill  would  also  transfer  to  the 
credit  of  tlie  appropriate  Indian  tribe 
any  income  which  has  been  realized  by 
the  United  States  from  the  lease  of  these 
.ands.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  over 
the  period  of  yeai-s  that  these  lands  were 
supposedly  being  administered  for  the 
"exclusive  benefit"  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
the  United  States  has  realized  approxi- 
mately $4  million  In  revenue.  These  rev- 
enues were  once  held  in  special  accounts 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  pending 
a  congressional  determination  of  the  ap- 
propriate disposition.  With  the  shift  in 
policy  I  have  already  mentioned,  these 
receipts  were  deposited  in  the  miscel- 
laneous receipts  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, since  1947,  revenue  earned  from 
mineral  leases  on  these  lands  have  been 
placed  in  the  special  Treasury  fund  as 
required  by  law. 

It  Is  unconscionable  that  lands  which 
were  purchased  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  Indian  tribes  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  economic  and  social  advancement  of 
the  tribes  should  be  used  as  a  revenue- 
earning  source  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
dian Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  have 
scheduled  hearings  on  this  and  related 
bills  for  April  24.  In  the  interest  of  re- 
solving   an    old    issue    and    continuing 
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wrong,  I  urge  the  support  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 


SOCIETY'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE 
AGING 

(Mr.  ESHLEMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  dwell  rather  briefly  on  a 
problem  that  my  State  of  Pennsylvania 
now  shares  with  her  49  sister  States  and 
will  share  to  a  much  greater  extent  In 
the  future.  In  these  troubled  times  we 
keep  hearing  depression,  recession,  in- 
flation; shortage  of  energy,  food,  jobs; 
international  tensions — and  among 
others,  scandals  in  the  nursing  home  in- 
dustry. Today,  I  wish  to  direct  some  re- 
marks on  problems  facing  our  aging  citi- 
zens. The  problems  are  social,  economic, 
spiritual,  and  cultural.  However,  the 
greatest  underlying  factor,  relative  to 
solving  problems  facing  the  elderly  in 
America  is  that  of  society's  attitude  to- 
ward the  aging.  As  stated  by  the  World 
Health  Organization,  old  people  in  poor 
countries  are  many  times  better  off  than 
the  elderly  in  wealthy  countries;  primar- 
ily because  In  the  rapidly  developing 
western  world,  the  elderly  are  quickly 
forgotten. 

In  the  poor  underdeveloped  countries, 
the  elderly  continue  to  work  and  con- 
tribute to  society,  while  in  Western  so- 
cieties a  person  is  virtually  on  the  scrap 
heap  at  age  60;  many  times  forced  there 
by  compulsory  retirement. 

Mandatory  retirement  reduces  an  el- 
derly person's  social  contacts;  decreases 
his  income;  gives  him  a  lower  social 
status,  destroys  his  spirit,  and  very  rap- 
idly he  becomes  a  statistic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  elderly  in  poor  countries  have  a 
more  respectable  status  by  virtue  of  their 
work  and  being  able  to  contribute  to  so- 
ciety. In  addition,  their  well  being  is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  family; 
an  attitude  which,  by  the  way,  would  be 
worth  reestablishing  in  the  United  States. 

We,  in  America,  must  wake  up  to  the 
grave  problems  related  to  getting  old.  We 
must  remember  older  people  are  living 
longer  and  their  numbers  are  increasing 
all  the  time.  Unfortunately,  we  in  Amer- 
ica have  divorced  ourselves  from  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  the  elderly 
members  of  our  own  families.  We  must 
cease  giving  help  to  the  elderly  as  though 
we  were  dispensing  charity.  The  elderly 
hove  worked  all  their  lives  to  earn  what- 
ever they  i-eceive  with  dignity. 

The  elderly,  however,  cannot  force 
their  way  back  into  the  American  main- 
.stream  without  the  support  of  those  who 
luive  pushed  them  aside.  The  fact  is  that 
all  special  gi-oups  are  doomed  to  failure 
without  a  true  mutual  concern  for  each 
other. 

Some  of  the  major  problems  facing 
elderly  Americans  today  are:  Inadequate 
income;  quality  health  care  and  sei-v- 
ices;  decent  housing;  proper  nutrition; 
opix)rtimities  for  employment;  and 
convenient,  inexpensive  transportation. 
These  are  the  same  basic  problems  faced 
by  the  elderly  10  years  ago. 


Even  though  during  the  last  10  years 
a  significant  amount  of  legislation  was 
passed  by  Congress  and  billions  of  dollars 
appropriated  for  programs  for  the  el- 
derly, the  problems  facing  the  elderly 
have  become  more  complex.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  lesson  to  be  learned  from  our 
efforts  is  that  the  problem  facing  the  el- 
derly cannot  simply  be  "legislated  away" 
by  continually  creating  more  and  more 
programs,  appropriating  more  and  more 
funds;  without  some  consideration  as  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
legislation  already  enacted. 

Too  many  of  the  programs  for  the  el- 
derly overlap.  Too  many  are  poorly  ad- 
ministered, and  oftentimes  misdirected 
toward  the  aftereffects  of  the  aging 
pi'ocess  and  not  directed  toward  solving 
the  problems  of  the  aging.  For  instance, 
not  enough  progi'ams  for  the  elderly  are 
oriented  toward  preventing  the  need  for 
long  term  care  through  the  stabilization 
of  our  senior  citizens  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

These  as  well  as  other  problems  rela- 
tive to  long-term  care  were  studied 
through  research  initiated  by  Represent- 
ative Sherman  L.  Hill,  of  Lancaster 
County,  chairman  of  the  House  Health 
and  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania General  Assembly.  This  work  Is 
presently  continuing  under  the  direction 
of  Representative  Hill  who  is  now  minor- 
ity chairman  of  the  House  Health  and 
Welfare  Committee.  The  initial  findings 
were  reported  in  two  publications  entitled 
"The  Nursing  Home  Problem  in  Pennsyl- 
vania: A  Preliminary  Report"  and  "The 
Nursing  Home  Problem  In  Pennsylvania: 
An  Opportimlty  To  Serve"  which  were 
released  in  April  and  September  of  1974, 
respectively.  In  summary,  these  reports 
show  that: 

First.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2000,  there  will  be  100  million  elderly 
persons  living  in  the  United  States.  By 
1980,  Pennsylvania's  population  65  years 
of  age  and  over  Is  expected  to  be  13  per- 
cent of  the  State's  total  population — 1.5 
million — an  increase  of  24  percent  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980. 

Second.  The  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  estimates  there  Is  presently  a  need 
for  an  addltlontd  175,000  long-term-care 
beds  In  the  United  States.  "The  Nursing 
Home  Problem  in  Pennsylvania:  A  Pre- 
liminary Report,"  estimated  a  need  for 
an  additional  175,000  long-term-care 
beds  in  Pennsylvania  by  1980. 

Third,  There  are  presently  20  million 
persons  65  and  over  in  the  United  States, 
4.8  million  of  which  are  below  the  Gov- 
ernment poverty  level,  and  2  million  too 
poor  to  afford  any  medical  services. 

In  1970,  over  296,000  or  23  percent  of 
Pennsylvania's  population  of  those  65 
and  over  had  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level. 

Fourth.  The  total  expenditure  for  nurs- 
ing home  care  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  $187  million  annually  in 
1950  to  $3  billion  in  1970,  with  projected 
costs  of  $7  billion  annually  by  1980. 

According  to  "The  Nursing  Home 
Problem  in  Pennsylvania:  A  Preliminary 
Report,"  the  amount  paid  directly  or  in- 
directly for  medical  assistance  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  Federal.  State,  and  coun- 
ty governments,  increased  by  apiJioxi- 


mately  350  percent  between  1963  and 
1973.  In  the  same  period  of  time,  the  pay- 
ments made  directly  or  indirectly  to  pri- 
vate nursing  homes  increased  540  per- 
cent. 

Fifth.  The  per  capita  cost  for  nursing 
home  care  in  the  United  States  increased 
136  percent — from  $1.21  to  $2.86— be- 
tween 1950  and  1960.  Between  1960  and 
1970,  the  per  capita  cost  increased  to 
$14.73 — an  increase  of  415  percent.  By 
1980,  it  is  estimated  that  the  per  capita 
cost  for  nursing  home  care  in  the  United 
States  will  have  reached  $30  or  an  in- 
crease of  over  3,000  percent  since  1950. 

The  per  capita  cost  for  nursing  home 
care  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania increased  285  percent — ^from  $3.77 
to  $14.52— between  1963  and  1973.  By 
1980,  it  is  estimated  that  the  per  capita 
cost  for  Pennsylvania  nursing  home  care 
win  have  reached  $24.74  or  an  increase 
of  556  percent  since  1963. 

Sixth.  In  1950,  when  the  per  capita 
costs  of  nursing  home  care  was  $1.21, 
90.1  percent  of  the  total  costs  were  paid 
by  tlie  private  consumer.  By  1960,  the 
percent  of  the  total  cost  for  nursing  home 
care  paid  by  the  private  consumer  had 
decreased  to  78.3  percent.  In  1970,  it  was 
only  39.9  percent.  Many  feel  that  100  per- 
cent of  all  costs  for  nursing  home  care  by 
1980  will  be  paid  by  the  Goverrunent  in 
some  form  or  another. 

These  findings  illustrate  well  tlie  Im- 
mediate need  for  government  at  all  levels, 
providei-s,  consumers,  community  groups, 
and  organizations  to  begin  dealing  "hon- 
estly" with  the  "facts"  relating  to  long- 
term  care  and  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
in  order  that  Pennsylvania  and  our  Na- 
tion are  able  to  provide  our  senior  citi- 
zens with  the  facilities,  programs  and 
services  they  so  rightly  deserve,  and 
which  our  Constitutions  seek  to  Insure. 

We  in  the  Congress,  State  legislatures, 
and  in  all  branches  of  government;  as 
well  as  all  American  citizens  must  decide 
if  the  philosophy  "the  elderly  be  damned" 
Is  going  to  continue  in  the  United  States, 
or  if  we  care  enough  to  i-everse  present 
trends. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION  OP 
CONDEMNATION  OF  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  BAUMAN,  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  several  of  .'ny  col- 
leagues from  the  other  body  and  this 
House  in  introducing  a  concurrent  res- 
olution which  condemns  the  violations 
of  the  Paris  peace  agreement  and  the 
cease-fire  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  ad- 
ministration must  take  strong  steps  to 
counter  what  Is  happening  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Hopefully,  President  Ford,  in  his 
address  tomorrow  evening,  will  agree 
with  the  position  we  are  taking  today  in 
this  resolution. 

Depending  upon  the  amount  and  the 
specific  recommendations,  I  will  support 
further  military  and  humanitarian  aid 
to  the  go\ernnient  and  people  of  SouUi 
Vietnam.  In  view  of  the  immediate  and 
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pressing  need  for  assistance  in  South 
Vietnam,  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
could  act  within  a  matter  of  days  on  any 
request  the  President  may  make.  To  do 
otherwise  places  the  responsibility  for  the 
loss  of  Vietnam  squarely  on  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Equally  important,  tlie  events  in  Viet- 
nam call  into  serious  question  the  entire 
policy  of  detente  with  tlie  SrAiet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  I  de- 
plore the  lack  of  any  statement  from 
Secretary  Kissinger  in  condemnation  of 
the  part  beini,'  played  by  both  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Vietnam. 

Out  of  this  current  grave  situation 
must  come  a  full  reassessment  of  Ameri- 
can foreis-n  policy  toward  tlie  Commu- 
nists. It  is  time  that  the  U.S.  Government 
accept  the  fact  that  commiuiism  has  not 
changed  its  stated  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion and  that  the  benefits  of  detente  have 
been  largely  an  illusion. 

The  American  commitment  to  freedom 

must   be   as   strong   as   tiie  Communist 

commitmenD  to  slavery.  Only  then  uill 

our  foi-eign  rx)licy  have  a  realistic  basis. 

The  concurrent  resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Re.s.  210 
Whereas     the    current    general    offensive 
against  South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnamec-e 
and  Viet  Cons?  forces  is  m  fl.agrant  violation 
of  the  Paru  Peice  Agreement;  and 

Where.is  in  preparation  for  this  offensive. 
Har-.ol  has  from  ihe  beginning  vlo'ated  the 
e.s-'cntlal  term  of  the  rea-e-flre.  ( which  lim- 
ited both  side^?  to  a  one-for-one  replacement 
of  manpower  and  equipment)  by  aiifrmont- 
Ina;  lia  forces  with  more  than  200,000  men, 
and  bringing  it  at  least  400  additional  tank.s 
and  l.OOU  additional  artiUery  pieces,  and 
buUdui  -  military  roads,  airfields  and  anti- 
aircraft .sy.^tem.^;  and 

Whereas  the  massive  buildup  In  South 
Vietnam  that  preceded  the  current  ofTen.sive 
could  not  have  taken  place  without  generous 
shipments  of  equipment  and  ammunition 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  or  without  thtlr  knovvledtjo 
and  approval;  and 

Where.is  the  current  Communist  offen- 
sive m  Vietnam  constitute-;  a  threat  not 
oniy  to  the  survival  of  a  free  South  Viet- 
nam, but  a  threat  as  well  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  all  nations  of  Southeast  Asia; 
and 

\Vhcre.\.s  the  United  States  during  ihUi  en- 
tire period  has  continued,  in  the  Interest  of 
detente,  to  ship  lari-e  quantltle.'?  of  erain  and 
sophisticated  equipment  to  both  the  Soviet 
L'nlon  and  China;  and 

And  whereas,  the  Vrlted  States,  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  share  responsibility  for  a.ssurlng  the 
faithful  ob-^ervance  of  the  Paris  Agreement 
by  the  Vietnamese  signatories.  Therefore  be 
it 

Rf-solred.  by  the  House  of  Repre<ientativP9 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Con- 
press  of  the  United  States  condemns  In  the 
strongest  term>  the  flaRrant  violation  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  by  the  Communist  side  In 
Vietnam  and  the  ma.s.slve  a,.-!rres.slon  which 
no-.v  threatens  the  survival  of  a  free  South 
Vietnam,  that  it  demands  the  Immediate 
withdrawal  of  Communist  forces  to  the 
cevse-flre  line  establlsi;ed  bv  the  Paris 
A,Teement,  and  the  withdrawal  from  S.juth 
Vietnam  of  all  forces  and  equipment  in  e.x- 
cess  of  tho'ie  present  at  the  time  of  the 
Agreement;    And   be   it 

Furthf-r  resolved.  That  Congress  reall-in^ 
the  unwiillnsness  of  the  United  Nations  as 
currently  constituted  to  intervene  actively 
or  even  to  protest— appeals  Individually  to 
the  governments  of  all  freedom  lovln-  na- 
tions to  Join  In  this  condemnation  and  in 
'111.  deni.md  tn  the  H.uiol  government;  And 
be  It 
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Furthrr  rcfolverl,  Tliat  Congress  lets  It  be 
known  to  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
that  all  thinking  Americans  are  bound  to 
call  Into  question  the  terms  and  the  bene- 
fits of  the  exlstlnpr  detente  If  the  two  com- 
munist sup'^rpowtrs  provide  the  guns  and 
ammunition  for  agiiresslon  and  expan.stou  by 
their  communist  client  states,  that  It  looks 
upon  their  attitude  towards  the  present 
aggression  In  Vietnam  a,s  a  critical  test  of 
good  faith,  and  that  it  calls  upon  them  to 
use  their  very  great  influence  with  Hanoi 
to  persuade  Hanoi  to  pull  back  to  the  orig- 
inal ceru^e-Jire  lines  and  to  return  to  the 
conference    t.ible:    and      l.iuilly    be   it 

liesolted.  That  ll.e  traiuc  ill{iht  of  mil- 
lions of  refugee,  from  the  are;\s  occupied  bv 
the  Conimu!ii.=  t  forces  Is  properly  a  matter 
of  International  concern  and  thit  ConrreFs 
calls  upon  the  Administration,  the  govern- 
ments of  all  free  nations,  and  the  United 
Nations,  to  mount  a  concerted  action  to  as- 
sure the  right  of  a.sy!um  and  resettlement 
to  all  tiiose  Vletname.se  who  feel  that  they 
have  good  rea-son  to  fear  for  their  lives  if 
the  communists  win.  or  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  tyranny  of  communlrm. 


HUNGARIAN  OCCUPATION  STARTED 
30  YEAR3  AGO 

The  SPE^VKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  > .  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  iMr  Patten>  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4, 
1975.  It  was  30  years  ago  tlnat  Stalin's 
Red  army  occupied  the  last  portion  of 
Hungary's  territory,  bringing  to  an  end 
not  only  the  German  occupation  of  the 
country  but  also  the  last  vestiges  of 
Hungarian  independence. 

The  occupation  of  HungaiT  took  8 
montlis  of  constant  battles  and  resulted 
m  tlic  destrufiion  of  nuuii  of  the  capi- 
tal and  some  of  the  countryside.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  battle  damage.  Hungary  was 
stripped  of  much  of  its  industrial  ca- 
pacity. Wholesale  looting  to  secure  "was 
booty  characterized  the  rule  of  the  Red 
soldateska.  This  is  referred  to  today  by 
the  Communist  Hungarian  government 
as  file  "liberation"  of  Hungary. 

Despite  the  nifhtmaie  of  occupation 
Hungarians  wanted  to  retain  their  na-' 
lonal  independence  and  democratic 
traditions.  While  conservative  parties 
were  banned,  people  rallied  around  the 
Agrarian  Smallholders  Partv  yyhich  had 
a  oemocratic  and  national  tradition  dur- 
ing tiie  previous  regime.  Despite  intimi- 
dation, irregularities,  and  the  presence 
of  occupation  armies,  the  Hungarian 
^^nT  ''  """'^^'^'^  13^5  Proiuc'ed  a 
absolute  majority  for  the  Smallholders 
Paity  and  only  17  percent  for  the  Com- 
munists As  we  know,  this  was  not  si"  . 
ruient  to  preserve  a  democratic  Hungary 
and  with  Soviet  help  the  HungarJan 
Comm'_ini.sts  a.ssumed  supremacy  Vn  he 
Government  by  June  1947  "    '"  ""^ 

Today,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  indom- 
itable  sinnt   of   national   independe,  c. 
and  democratic  ideals  which  the  H.n 
rrarian  r'eople  have  displayed   'i7ce  iZ'. 

nni'-'"r  '"  T^'"^^"^"*"  '^'  own  so  e reiintv 
and  internal  independence  We  are  ill 
rfi%°f  the  magnificent,  vet  tragic 
I'ght  of  the  Hungarian  pcot  le  in  195G  to 
restore  Us  independence  and  fre-dnm 
from  Soviet  ocruriers  whirh  failpd.  both 
because  of  Soviet  Rus.--ian  aggression 
and  Western  acquiescence. 


Let  us  today  remember  the  black  day 
of  So\iet  occupation  of  Hungary  as  does 
the  American  Hungarian  Federation,  a 
national  organization  of  American-Hun- 
garian churches,  organizations  and  fra- 
ternal societies.  The  federation  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  pointing  out 
the  travesty  of  the  "liberation"  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  real  problems  facing  the 
peoi'le  of  Hungary  today.  I  include  the 
text  of  the  memorandum  into  the 
Record.  ALso,  I  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent for  other  Members  to  be  allowed  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  for  the 
next  5  legislative  days. 

The  memorandum  foUows: 

MlMORANDCM    or    IHE    AMERI    AM    HUNGARIAN 

Peberaiion  on  the  30th  An.nivitrs.miv  or 

THE   Sovirr   OcctTATION    IN   HCNCARY 

On  April  4,  1975.  the  Hungarian  People'^ 
Republic  will  celebrate  the  "liberation"  of 
Hungary  in  1945  by  the  Red  Army  for  the 
thirtieth  time. 

The  American  Hungarian  community  and 
Its  national  organization,  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  state  that  Hungary 
has  not  been  liberated  and  remains  subject 
to  Soviet  occupation.  A  reign  of  terror,  mur- 
der, rape  and  plunder  characterized  the  so- 
called  liberation. 

Thirty  years  aff^r  the  end  of  World  War 
IT.  the  Hungarian  people  are  still  subjected 
to  very  real  con.stralnts  In  rei^ard  to  their 
politic..],  military  and  economic  sovereignty 
whl'h  are  papered  over  only  by  agreements 
signed  under  duress  and  In  the  presence  of 
foreign  occupation  forces. 

I.  THE  ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES 

Po.iet  occupation  forces,  by  their  presence 
and  their  Implied  threat.  Inhibit  free  eco- 
nomic planning,  trade  and  production  In 
Hungary,  Thus,  the  Hungarian  people  can- 
not attain  the  economic  and  living  standards 
to  which  their  manat'crlal  skills  and  ingenu- 
ity v.ould  entitle  them  The  recent  demand 
for  a  three  hundred  percent  rise  In  Soviet 
oil  prices,  thr?  "sharlnt;  "  of  pat'-nts.  uranium 
and  experts  with  the  U.S.S.R  and  other 
CMEA  countries  demonstrate  the  limits  of 
Hun';arlan  self-determination. 

The  artificially  e.xpanded  Industries  de- 
mand higher  credit  allocations  from  Inter- 
national and  Western  sources  for  produc- 
tivity expanslijn  while  Hungary  Is  forced  to 
gr.mt  credits  to  other  CMEA  countries. 

II.  MILITART  CONSEQUENCES 

Tl!C  presence  of  rcequlpped  and  rcenlorccd 
Soviet  forces  in  Hungary  is  not  based  on 
any  perceived  threat  from  N.^TO.  The  main 
reivson  for  their  presence  Is  an  aggressive 
one.  It  foresees  the  potential  use  of  the 
Hungarian  Plains  and  Transdanubia  as  a 
springboard  for  an  offensive  against  Yugo- 
slavia In  ca.se  of  Internal  disorders,  partic- 
ularly after  the  death  of  President  Tito. 

An  additional  reason  Is  to  exert  pressure 
upon  tho  foreign  policy  orientation  of  Ro- 
mania. 

in  roLiricAT,  and  human  richts 

CONSEQUENCES 

The  mo.'-t  insidlou.s  a.spect  of  the  occupa- 
tion lies  In  the  political  and  human  rights 
fields  It  forces  a  regime  on  the  Hungarian 
people  which  Is  alien  to  Its  thinking  and 
customs.  During  the  one  thousand  years  of 
Hunttarlan  history.  Hung.arlans  became  Inti- 
mately Identified  with  Western  thought. 
values  Ideals  and  customs  and  proved  their 
belons-'lng  to  the  West  by  flchting  Eastern 
Invaders  for  many  centuries,  Hungarians 
cannot  accept  as  permanent  a  system  which 
dlTers  conceptually  from  the  values  and 
rt-.nd.irds  subs'Tlbed  to  by  Hungarians  re- 
ririle-s  of  poHtlcai  pcrsunslon  for  centuries. 
Any  elections  In  Huiif-rry  prior  to  the  Com- 
munist ta"r:covcr  pro\ed  the  ten.acious  ad- 
herence of  the  people   to   the.e   Ilanyarlan 
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values.  'Vet  any  free  development  Is  dras- 
tically limited  by  the  ultima  ratio  of  Soviet 
divisions  stationed  In  the  country.  Free  elec- 
tions, genuine  freedom  of  assembly,  religion 
and  speech  become  lmpos.slble  under  such 
circumstances. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation  and 
the  American  Hungarian  community  In  gen- 
eral realize  the  difficulties  confronting  the 
American  Government  in  working  for  the  re- 
moval of  Soviet  troops  In  Hungary  within 
the  present  framework  of  European  detente. 

We  must  request,  however,  that  our  Gov- 
cnuncnt  should  utilize  every  available  po- 
litical, economic  and  diplomatic  avenue  to 
remove  the  presence  of  forces  In  Europe, 
thus  allowing  a  freer  political  and  economic 
development  of  European  nations,  particu- 
larly those  occupied  by  the  Red  Army. 

In  regard  to  the  Vienna  Conference  on 
MBFR  we  recmphasize  our  view  that  the 
exclusion  of  Hungary  from  the  zone  of  re- 
ductions would  be  a  consecjuential  and  grave 
mistake  and  that  Increased  efforts  should 
be  made  by  our  negotiators  to  avoid  It.  We 
stress  al.so  that  under  the  present  clrcum- 
stan  es.  we  cannot  consider  the  Hungarian 
frontiers  as  permanent  and  inviolate,  and 
trust  that  the  linal  text  of  the  CSCE  Decla- 
ration will  allow  changes  by  peaceful  means 
for  the  future. 

Jlay  we  linally  ask  that  our  European 
foreign  policy  be  rededicated  to  the  restora- 
tion of  national  self-determination  of  the 
small  European  nations  now  In  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  organization.  This  would  be  a  part 
of  our  noble  American  tradition  for  which 
our  sons  shed  their  blood  in  the  Second 
■World  War,  Korea  and  Viet  Nam. 

Mr,  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  April 
4.  1975.  maiked  the  30th  year  during 
v.hicli  Hungary  has  been  occupied  in  one 
form  or  another  by  the  armies  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  result,  national  sover- 
eignty continues  to  be  restricted  and  the 
desires  of  the  Hungarian  people  for 
democracy  remain  unattainable  in  view 
of  tlic  rule  of  the  Hungarian  Communist 
Party  which  has  been  kept  in  power  since 
the  ojien  Soviet  intervention  in  1956. 

Despite  our  European  detente,  the 
Hungarian  people  have  not  attained 
their  goals  of  expelling  the  Soviet  arrriies 
and  advancing  toward  a  democr.'itic  and 
free  system.  Civil  and  human  rights  are 
still  very  much  constrained,  religious 
freedom  is  more  honored  in  its  breach 
than  its  fulfillment,  and  political  rights 
can  only  be  exercised  within  the  rigid 
framework  of  the  party  and  its  afHliate, 
the  People's  Patriotic  Front. 

I  believe  that  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  and  tlie  American  Hungarian 
community  in  general  are  justified  in 
denouncing  the  day  of  "liberation"  of 
Hungary  as  a  travesty  while  the  Soviet 
troops  remain  stationed  in  Hungary.  And 
detente  sliould  be  a  two--n-ay  street  lead- 
ing to  a  progression  in  East  Central  Eu- 
rope toward  more  respect  for  human  and 
civil  rishts  as  well  as  internal  democ- 
racy. It  .should  not  be  misused  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  policy  of  consolidating 
its  rule  within  its  empire  and  undermin- 
ing the  political  stability  of  many  west- 
ern and  third  world  countries. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  my  colleagues,  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
•Mr.  Fatten!,  in  commemorating  the 
30th  anniversary  of  tlie  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Hungary. 

Dojpite  the  historical  distance  from 


the  end  of  World  War  II.  we  all  r;i;i:m- 
ber  the  hopes  of  our  people  tliat  peace 
and  justice  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
small  nations  of  Europe  after  allied  vic- 
tory. Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the 
case  of  those  nations  occupied  by  the  Red 
Army.  Looting,  rape,  and  deportations 
were  the  order  of  the  day  and  repression 
of  the  human  and  civil  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple soon  followed  by  the  returning  Com- 
munist Party  leaders.  Hungary  seemed 
to  be  an  exception  temporarily,  for  de- 
spite the  intimidation  tlie  November  1915 
elections  produced  an  absolute  anti- 
Communist  majority  in  tlie  Parliament. 
Yet  the  courageous  stand  was  in  vain;  by 
June  1947  the  Hungarian  Govermnent 
and  Parliament  were  all  dominated  by 
the  Communists  and  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  were 
forced  into  exile. 

In  1956  the  Hungarian  pccple  rose 
again,  but  were  overwhelmed  v.ith  So- 
viet armored  and  infantry  forces.  Thus, 
the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  and  of  all  peoples  in  East 
Central  Europe  continues  despite  mar- 
ginal concessions  by  their  imposed  re- 
gimes and  the  general  Eur.-p.an  detente 
which  should  have  helped  them  to  re- 
coup at  least  some  of  their  internal  sov- 
ereignty and  freedom. 

At  this  day  we  must  all  think  how  best 
to  promote  the  cause  of  more  freedom 
and  national  sovereignty  for  the  nation 
of  Hungary  and  of  East  Central  Europe 
within  the  existing  international  frame- 
work that  does  not  favor  dramatic  over- 
tures. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  30 
years  ago  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  a 
1,000-year-old  country  with  Western 
traditions,  Hungary.  The  country  had 
already  experienced  a  short-lived  Com- 
munist rule  in  1919  and  w.-is  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  return  to  Communist  i-ule. 

It  was  a  defeated  country  destroyed  by 
constant  battles  between  the  German 
and  Soviet  armies  between  September 
1944,  and  April  1945.  Its  capital  lay  in 
ruins  after  a  50-day  siege,  its  industries 
looted,  its  men  conscripted  to  slave  labor 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  and  its  women 
raped  by  the  advancing  armies  of  "libera- 
tion." 

Yet  the  Hungarian  people  still  opposed 
communism.  They  gave  demonstrable 
proof  against  insurmountable  odds  in 
November  1945,  when  in  "free"  elections 
full  with  irregularities,  they  still  voted 
57  percent  for  the  Smallholders  Party 
representing  democracy  and  only  17  per- 
cent for  the  Communist  Party.  They  rose 
in  October  1956,  against  tlie  imposed 
Comnjunist  regime  and  for  little  more 
than  S  week  they  fought  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupiers. But  their  courage,  determina- 
tion, and  heroism  was  of  no  avail.  Soviet 
aggression  and,  Western  appeasement  of 
Russia  nullified  the  results  of  their  heroic 
actions  both  at  the  polls  and  in  the 
streets  of  Budapest. 

Today.  Hungary  is  still  ruled  by  a 
Communist  regime.  The  marginal  im- 
provements of  the  economic  reform  of 
1968  lie  in  shambles,  the  Russians  rai.^ed 
the  oil  prices  300  percent  and  e\en  the 
Communist  leadership  picdi:t;,  bad  eco- 
nomic times. 

Soviet  troops  have  recently  been  in- 
creased on  Hungarian  soil  from  about 


G5,000  to  more  than  100,000  including 
paratrooper  and  air  force  units.  They 
await  their  chance  of  invading  or  putting 
irresistible  diplomatic  pressure  on  Yugo- 
slavia after  the  expected  death  of  Presi- 
dent Tito.  At  the  'Vieiina  MBF'R  Confer- 
ence, the  West  even  ticicly  accepted  to 
CMclude  Hung.iry  from  the  zone  of  reduc- 
tions,  anotlier  detente   madness. 

Under  tliese  circumstances,  it  is  a  iDgi- 
cal  queolion  to  rai.se  as  to  what  author- 
ity under  international  law  justifies  the 
Soviet  troops  in  Hungary?  Of  course,  tlie 
answer  lie?  in  the  riglit  of  conquest,  but 
liie  legal  situation  sno'jld  not  be  nc- 
lilectcd  in  inU-rnational  i:olitic^.  Some 
time  ago.  the  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration, tlie  69-year-old  national  orga- 
nization of  American  Hungarian 
churches,  fraternal  organizations  and 
societies  CDiiiposed  an  international  law 
memorandum  on  the  status  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Hungary  which  strongly  ques- 
tions the  vahdity  of  the  May  27.  1957. 
agreement  between  the  Kadar  Govern- 
menr,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  "Tempo- 
rary Stationing  of  Soviet  Troops  in 
Hungary." 

Because  of  space  restrictions  on  ex- 
traneous material  in  the  Concressional 
Record,  this  memorandum  cannot  be  in- 
cluded at  this  time.  It  should  be  procured 
and  read  by  those  who  wish  to  take  the 
initiative  in  eventually  securing  justice 
in  freedom  for  the  long-iufTering  people 
of  Hungary. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4, 
1975.  it  has  been  30  years  since  the  Soviet 
armies  occupied  the  la'^t  square  mile  of 
Hungarian  soil  after  bloody  and  pro- 
tracted battles  lasting  almost  8  months. 

Instead  of  "liberation"  the  people  of 
Hungary  were  treated  to  a  nightmare  of 
looting,  deportations,  rape,  and  terror  by 
tlie  victorious  Red  Army  in  a  conscious 
attempt  of  national  intimidation  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  returning  Com- 
mun'Ft  Party  leaders  from  Moscow  to 
take  over  the  comitry.  Despite  the  terror, 
election  irregularities  and  the  exclusion 
of  800,000  people  from  the  election  rolls 
as  "war  criminals,"  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple demonstrated  unmistakably  their 
preference.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the 
votes  were  cast  for  the  Smallholder 
Party,  an  agrarian  center-left  party,  but 
the  most  anti-Commimist  party  which 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  race.  Despite 
irregularities,  the  Communist  Party  at- 
tained only  17  percent  of  the  vote. 

What  followed  was  a  period  of  smooth 
cooperation  between  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion authorities  and  the  small  Huni^arian 
Communist  Party  that  gradually  whittled 
away  the  ncn-Communist  niaioritv  in  the 
Parliament,  divided  the  Smallholder 
Party  and  establishea  a  sham  coalition 
.government  under  Communist  domina- 
tion by  June  1947.  just  before  the  ratifi- 
cation of  tlie  pence  treaty  which  would 
have  legally  ended  the  occupation  rights 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Hungarian  people 
were  thus  forced  to  live  under  Commu- 
nist domination  and  suffered  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  Red  Anny  and 
secret  police  .specialists. 

In  1D56.  3  years  after  the  death  of 
Stalin,  the  Hungarian  people  rose  as  a 
man  to  rid  tiie  Hungarian  cities  and 
countryside  of  Soviet  occupation  troops. 
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The  rising  wa,'^  a  success  but  only  tem- 
porarily. Instead  of  helpm?.  western  na- 
tions referred  the  case  to  the  United 
Nations  while  massive  Soviet  armored 
and  infantry  forces  crushed  the  Hungar- 
i;in  freedom  fighters.  Hungary  was  again 
forced  to  endure  a  Communi.>t  regime 
wh;ch  is  still  m  power  today. 

In  recent  years,  our  policy  of  detente 
has  helped  reinforce  political  and  mili- 
tary status  quo  in  East  Central  Europe 
thereby  reducing  the  ch.ances  fiw  an  end 
to  Soviet  domination  in  the  region.  The 
people  of  Hungaiy  just  as  much  as  the 
peoples  of  C^'echoslovakia.  Poland.  Ru- 
mania. Ea.>t  Germany,  and  Bulgaria 
have  been  left  to  their  own  device.^  with 
Western  advice:  •Dont  rock  the  boat.''  I 
believe  that  is  an  open  and  conscious 
abdication  on  our  part  of  our  age-old 
ideals  of  furthering  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  national  self-determination  for  small 
nations  everywhere,  but  particularly  in 
Europe.  Indeed  I  am  afraid  that  our 
abandonment  of  tiie  ijcoples  of  Hungary 
and  East  Central  Europe,  now  repeated 
In  Indochina,  will  exact  a  heavy  toll  in 
the  future.  Yet.  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  the  nations  of  the  rci^ion  and  the 
proud  and  courageous  people  of  Hungary 
will  find  in  the  long  run  the  ways  and 
means  to  rid  themselves  from  the  foreign 
ideology  and  the  alien  occupiers  a,s  they 
have  several  tunes  iireviously  in  their 
history. 


GENFRAL  LE.WE 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
e.xtend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today  concerning  the 
30th  year  of  the  Hungarian  occupation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WYMAN-DURKIN— A  BICENTENNIAL 
REMINDER  OF  OUR  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  ADEQUATE  REPRESENTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hamp^hlre  iMr.  Cleve- 
L.\ND>  is  recognized  for  1.5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  Easter  period  I  held  office 
hours  throughout  my  district,  rs  is  my 
custom  during  congressional  recesses, 
and  I  was  bombmdcd  with  riuestions 
about  the  status  of  the  Wyman-Durkin 
election  recount  in  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  Senate. 

New  Hampshirites,  and  I  speak  as  one 
of  them,  camiot  understand  why  the  re- 
sults of  their  votes  on  November  5. 
1974 — close  though  they  may  be — are 
still  undecided. 

New  Hampshintes  cannot  understand 
why  there  is  no  indication  whatsoever 
when  a  definite  decision  might  come. 

New  Hampshirites  cannot  understand 
why.  in  circumstances  unprecedented  in 
our  history,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
reaffirm  their  right  of  choice  in  a  special 
election,  and  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  paying  to  have  a  group  of 
nonresidents  make  the  selection,  regard- 
less of  the  integrity  or  the  dedication  of 


ti-.e    individuals   involved    in    the   vote- 
touating  process. 

New  Hampshirites  cannot  understand 
why  so  many  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  the  national  and  out-of-State 
news  media  seem  to  regard  the  historic 
Wyman-Durkm  re.ount  as  sort  of  a  local 
matter  unrelated  to  the  basic  concepts 
of  our  past  or  the  frightening  possibili- 
ties which  nov."  lie  in  the  future  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  procedures  which  have  been 
followed  and  the  subsequent  delay. 

NAriON.\L    ISSTE 

This  is  a  national  issue. 

It  is  an  issue  of  immediatL^  and  far- 
reaching  significance. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
that  as  we  concentrate  during  this  period 
on  our  Bicentennial  activities,  v.c  should 
remember  that  this  Nation  was  born  be- 
cause free  men  realized  the  necessity  for 
adequate  repre.-entation  to  combat  tyr- 
anny, and  I  submit  that  the  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers  is  being  sadly  abused  by 
tlie  inordinate  length  of  tune  New  Hanip- 
.•^hire  has  been  represented  by  only  one 
Senator. 

To  bring  mv  colleagues  up  to  date  on 
what  has — and  has  not — been  happen- 
ing, I  submit  a  column  from  yesterday's 
Manchester  Union  Leader  which  was 
written  by  Donn  Tibbetts,  political  edi- 
tor. It  should  be  noted  that  Tibbetts,  who 
enjoys  an  enviable  record  for  objectivity 
in  New  Hampshire,  is  about  the  only 
n;ember  of  the  fourth  estate  who  is  con- 
tinually covering  the  seemingly  endless 
Lcssions  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 

To  me  it  is  a  sad  commentary  that  in 
3  months  the  committee  has  been  able 
to  coimt  only  300  to  400  ballots.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  has  enacted  legislation  which 
w  ould  make  it  possible  for  the  election  to 
be  returned  to  the  voters,  it  seems  un- 
pardonable that  this  is  not  done — and 
done  promptly. 

The  column  follows: 

Wyman-Dlrkin  Question 
(By  Doim  Tibbetts) 
The  cold,  hard  fact  is  that  If  It  weren't  for 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader  and  i's  pub- 
li.sher,  William  Loeb.  the  t;  S.  Senate  Rules 
Conimitree  dehberation.s  on  the  contested 
Wyman-Durklii  Senate  eicction  might  Just 
as  well  be  held  in  closed  door  se.ssion  I 

To  be  sure  when  the  full  Senate  was  con- 
sidering what  to  do  with  the  dilemma  and 
vhen  the  Rules  Committee  reaches  the  .so- 
called  highlight  eveius,  the  media  is  there  In 
force  However,  whesi  the  Rules  Committee 
bogi  down  In  the  not  .so  glamorous  or  newsy 
procedure  of  nidividtial  protested  ballots, 
only  the  Union  Leader  is  tlierc  represeiuing 
the  public  and  taxpayer.-;. 

Expense  is  frankly  one  of  the  rea.Miis  for 
I. ho  non-coverage.  It  is  expensive  to  provide 
fuUtime  coverage  when  it's  pos.sible  that  the 
d.ulv  deliberations  wont  provide  a  top  head- 
line story  to  Justify  the  money  it  costs. 

However,  the  closest  Seriate  race  in  history 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  significance  not 
onlv  to  New  Hampshire  but  to  all  the  states. 
Tlie  taxpayers  from  50  states  are  now  footing 
the  bill  and  their  states'  rights  to  full  Sen- 
ate representation  and  to  decide  who  tlieir 
US  Senators  will  be  arc  on  the  line  Un- 
fortunately, It's  safe  to  say  many  of  them 
are  unaware  of  what's  going  on. 

The  voters  in  the  eight  states  whose  sena- 
tors are  WTestling  with  the  Wyman-Durkin 
matter  are  probably  unaware  that  their  sena- 
tors are  spending  their  time  on  a  local  New 
Hampshire  matter  Instead  of  the  grave  na- 


tional problems  or  Issues  of  particular  In- 
terst  to  Nevada.  Rhode  Island,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Pennsylvania.  Michigan,  Alabama, 
Oregon,  and  New  Jersey. 

To  be  sure.  Publisher  Loeb  and  these  news- 
papers are  regularly  criticized  for  an  editorial 
tell-lt-as-it-is  stand,  but  the  critics  are 
usually  Silent  about  the  publisher's  efforts 
to  insvire  that  our  readers  are  kept  informed 
in  the  daily  so-called  "hard  news"  columns. 

We  vividly  recall  a  few  months  ago  when 
Rep  Eugene  Danlell  hand-deli\ered  a  letter 
to  Gov.  Meldrim  TTiomson  Jr.  challenging  the 
governor  to  debate  the  issue  as  to  who  is 
tryii^g  to  steal  tiie  Durkin-Wyman  election. 
We  asked  Daiuell  for  a  copy  of  the  letter  in 
order  to  wrne  a  news  av^ccunt  of  it. 

"Why  waste  your  time,  it'll  never  see  the 
llu'ht  of  day  or  be  buried  on  pa^e  12."  de- 
clared the  fiery  Daniel!.  We  assured  him  that 
the  editorial  posture  of  the  paper  does  not 
dictate  what  appears  in  the  hard  news  col- 
umns while  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
that  we  couldn't  dictate  where  our  news 
stories   would   appear    in    the   paper. 

The  next  dav.  Daniells  story  was  printed 
with  two-column  coverajre  under  the  head- 
line. "Rep.  Daniell  Seeking  Debate  with 
ThoiTLson  "  and  v.as  complimented  by  a  pic- 
ture of  Danicll  ill  a  promiment  page  two 
spread. 

Daniell  was  not  moved  in  fairness  to  com- 
ment that  hi  fact  the  paper  had  been  fair 
in  its  coverage  of  his  news  event  That's 
exactly  the  point  we  made  earlier 

When  the  State  Senate  recently  passed  a 
resolution  asking  US.  ^en.  Tom"  Mclntyre 
to  "enpase  more  actively"  in  the  settlement 
of  the  lack  of  representation  for  New  Hamp- 
shire in  the  Senate  and  call  for  a  new  elec- 
tion if  the  U.S.  Senate  had  not  resolved  the 
issue  by  March  21.  Democrat  Mclntyre  wrote 
back  to  State  Senate  Pre.sldent  Alf  Jacobson 
.saving  he  would  "not  press  for  action  because 
the  Senate  is  currently  working  day  and 
niglit.  weekdays  and  Saturdays,  counting 
ballots." 

Mclntyre  thought  'It  would  be  an  affront 
to  tho.se  who  are  devoting  such  long  hours 
to  the  matter  to  appear  to  luidercut  them 
as  they  try  to  carry  out  their  constitutional 
responsibility." 

For  the  record,  the  US.  Senate  has  worked 
ONE  Saturday  and  few  nights  on  the  ques- 
tion. In  six  days,  they  counted  313  ballots  In 
29  hours  deliberation  or  an  average  of  five 
hours  per  day,  and  then  rece.5sed  along  with 
Mclntyre  and  their  other  Senate  colleagues 
for  Easter — the  second  Senate  and  House 
re-ess  in  10  weeks. 

We  would  be  surprised  if  many  taxpayers 
are  deeply  concerned  with  that  schedule  be- 
iiiK  Uio  strenuou-s  for  the  senators  to  handle. 

On  Jan.  9,  1975  Sen.  Mclntyre  testified 
before  a  Senate  Subcommittee  that  he  was 
appearing  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire— They  have  now  waited  more 
than  two  months  for  the  will  they  expressed 
on  Nov.  5,  1974,  to  be  recognized  and  con- 
lirmed." 

We  respectfully  suggest  Sen.  Mclntvre  ap- 
pear before  the  Rules  Committee  post  haste 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  N.H  ,  remind 
the  committee  that  the  people  have  now 
waited  FIVE  months.  That's  the  least  he  can 
do. 


DEBT  FINANCING  HURTS  PRIVATE 
CAPITAL  MARKET— SPURS  INFLA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
jjrevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  mushrooming  Federal  deficit  for  the 
current  and  upcoming  fisca'  years  is 
cause  for  substantial  concern  on  a  num- 
ber of  grounds.  Current  projections  place 
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the  deficit  between  $70  and  $80  billion— 
up  from  the  $51  billion  in  the  President's 
budget — and  given  the  way  the  majority 
is  spending  money  so  far  this  year,  the 
deficit  could  top  $100  billion  for  fiscal 
1976.  Such  a  level  o'  debt  Is  not  only  in- 
flationary in  its  effect,  but  also  carries 
profound  consequences  for  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  printed  a 
series  of  articles  and  editorials  pointing 
out  that  huge  Federal  deficits  must  be 
financed  primarily  on  the  open  capital 
market,  and  that  the  amount  of  money 
available  on  this  market  is  simply  not 
suflficient  to  finance  the  requirements  of 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  If  the  deficit  gobbles  up 
the  bulk  of  funds  available  for  lending, 
then  private  enterprise  will  not  be  able  to 
obtain  the  capital  necessary  for  contin- 
ued healthy  growth. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
contention  has  appeared:  The  corporate 
bond  market  is  in  serious  trouble.  A  Jour- 
nal article  of  April  3  notes  that — 

The  market's  performance  yesterday  was 
widely  described  as  a  rout. 

Major  corporations  are  being  forced  to 
postpone  or  withdraw  their  bond  offer- 
ings, and  those  corporations  that  still 
propose  offerings  are  drastically  shorten- 
ing their  maturities  and  increasing  their 
interest  rates. 

The  Journal  notes : 

The  reason  so  many  companies  are  being 
forced  out  of  the  bond  market  is  the  vast 
sums  of  money  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  will 
have  to  raise  there,  thus  catislng  a  shortage 
of  cash  for  other  Issues.  Its'  estimated  that 
the  Treasury  will  have  to  top  the  public  debt 
market  for  an  estimated  $80  billion  over 
the  rest  of  this  year  to  offset  a  record  U.S. 
budget  deficit.  Earlier  this  week,  the  Treasury 
said  that  It  must  raise  about  $17.5  billion  In 
net  new  money  by  June  30.  That  Is  a  stag- 
gering $13  billion  more  than  had  been  fore- 
cast as  recently  as  late  February. 

Citing  a  number  of  corporations  which 
have  delayed  their  bond  offerings — a  rec- 
ord 12  in  the  preceding  week  alone — the 
Journal  article  asked : 

If  the  corporations  can't  go  to  the  bond 
market  for  funds,  where  can  they  go?  The 
probable  answer:  nowhere.  And  that's  bad 
news  both  for  the  companies  and  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This  would  mean  that 
the  corporations  would  sharply  reduce  ex- 
penditures. And  this,  in  turn,  would  threaten 
a  delay  In  the  nation's  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  6  months  the 
Congress  has  spent  or  proposed  close  to 
$12  billion  in  Federal  funds  to  ease  un- 
employment, and  to  create  new  jobs.  If 
the  same  $12  billion  removed  by  the 
Treasury  from  the  capital  market  were 
available  to  private  enterprise,  we  would 
have  those  jobs,  have  them  immediately, 
and  iiave  them  permanently,  not  just  on 
a  "make-work"  basis. 

The  lesson  here  is  a  clear  one :  so  long 
as  those  who  believe  in  Federal  spending 
as  universal  panacea  prevail,  the  pa- 
tient— our  economy — will  get  sicker  and 
sicker.  We  must  cut  back  on  Federal 
spending,  reduce  our  deficit,  and  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  intervention  by  the 
Government  which  is  strangling  free 
enterprise.  "Pump-priming"  and  med- 
dling with  the  free  market  have  con- 
sistently proven  unworkable  over  the 
long  rtm,  and  it  is  time  to  throw  out  these 


old    chestnuts    and    return    to    fiscal 
responsibility. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  haste 
to  deal  with  the  present  downturn  In  the 
economy,  and  the  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment In  the  Nation,  the  majority  is  push- 
ing through  Congress  a  series  of  bills  re- 
quiring massive  Federal  expenditures. 
While  I  share  the  concern  over  our  econ- 
omy, I  cannot  agree  that  such  action  is 
wise  over  the  long  run.  The  ever-increas- 
ing deficit — now  being  projected  at  $71.3 
billion  by  the  Budget  Committee  and 
more  than  $80  billion  by  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Simon — threatens  a  return  to  dou- 
ble-digit infiation  fueled  by  Federal 
spending. 

Last  fall,  I  spoke  at  length  in  the  House 
about  the  role  of  Federal  Government 
expenditures  in  feeding  inflation,  warn- 
ing that  our  continual  deficits  are  a  prime 
cause  of  our  &scb1  problems.  Recently,  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  which 
speaks  to  this  same  problem  in  such  an 
effective  manner  that  I  wish  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  letter 
which  I  received  from  Dr.  Frank  Seeger 
of  St.  Petersburg  in  which  he  makes  a 
very  cogent  and  impressive  argument  for 
cutting  Federal  spending  and  balancing 
the  budget. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 

March  17,  1973. 

Hon.  C.  W.  YOTTNG, 

House  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sa:  I've  rewritten  this  letter  two  times, 
eliminating  90%  of  what  I  ■want  to  say  in  the 
hope  that  some  brevity  will  Increase  its 
chances  of  being  re&d  by  you  personally.  Here 
are  the  bare  essentials  concerning  our  most 
pressing  national  problem — the  economy. 

This  thing  called  the  dollar  Is  a  medium  of 
exchange,  only  a  representation  of  -wealth. 
We  tend  to  equate  money  with  real  ■wealth 
because  we  can  (at  least  so  far)  Btlll  use 
it  to  piurchase  the  Items  of  real  value  that 
we  need  to  survive  (food,  housing,  etc.).  Our 
whole  economy  Is  built  upon  this  medium  of 
exchange.  Anything  that  damages  it  will 
damage  the  economic  well  being  of  every- 
body. 

To  serve  as  money,  any  substance  must 
have  universal  acceptance  and  limited  avail- 
ability. The  dollar  achieved  acceptance  be- 
cause of  its  original  gold  backing,  and  still 
has  acceptance  as  a  medium  of  exchange  (out 
of  habit  and  custom)  even  without  any  back- 
ing. But  It  still  must  be  of  limited  supply. 
Just  as  are  the  Items  of  true  wealth  which 
money  only  represents.  A  pebble  could  serve 
as  money  Just  as  well  as  a  dollar  bill  except 
that  no  one  would  go  out  and  work  for  a 
pebble  when  he  cotild  get  one  by  Just  picking 
it  up  off  the  ground. 

To  serve  as  money,  the  dollar  must  be  of 
limited  supply.  If  that  condition  is  met,  it's 
impossible  for  the  dollar  to  lose  any  pur- 
chasing power;  inflation  could  not  occur  and 
destroy  the  value  of  the  earnings  all  the  citi- 
zens work  for.  But  the  results  of  expanding 
the  money  supply  In  excess  of  any  increase 
in  tangible  total  national  wealth  are  abso- 
lutely inescapable:  more  dollars  representing 
the  same  amount  of  tangible  national  wealth 
means  each  dollar  is  worth  proportionately 
less  (Just  another  way  of  saying  higher  prices 
for  everything) .  That's  Inflation  and  it  robs 
everybody,  more  insidiously  perhaps,  but  Just 
as  effectively  as  a  thief  with  a  gun. 

I  can't  control  the  supply  of  dollars; 
neither  can  any  business  or  corporation  or 
labor  union.  There  is  only  one  Institution 
which  controls  the  money  supply — the  U.S. 
Government.  The  Federal  Government  Is  the 
one  and  only  cause  of  inflation. 

The  government  creates  new  money  to  pay 


for  its  deficit  spending.  Unbalanced  Federal 
budgets  must  be  eliminated.  We've  inflated 
for  decades,  causing  most  of  our  national 
economic  problems  today.  For  several  years 
continually  increasing  productivity  (i.e.  con- 
tinually Increasing  real  wealth  of  the  nation) 
didn't  lag  too  far  behind  the  money  supply 
expansion  and  so  inflation  was  only  moder- 
ate; but  for  the  past  several  years,  produc- 
tivity has  not  even  closely  matched  the  gov- 
ernment's expansion  of  the  money  supply. 
When  inflation  inevitably  became  so  great  as 
to  be  a  political  liability,  the  FED  reduced 
the  money  (credit)  supply  so  quickly  that  it 
precipitated  the  present  recession.  (Inflation 
was  still  the  basic  underlying  cause — Just 
one  example  of  the  gyrations  of  government 
"management"  of  the  economy.)  Now  the 
political  hue  and  cry  Is  for  the  government 
to  do  something,  without  regard  to  the  his- 
torical fact  that  everytime  the  government 
"does  something"  to  Interfere  with  a  free 
economy,  it  generally  makes  thing  ■worse.  And 
so  the  government  is  now  proposing  record 
budget  deficits  (which  will  almost  Insure 
accelerated  or  even  runaway  inflation)  to 
try  to  cure  the  current  recession  which  was 
basically  caused  by  governmentally  created 
Inflation  In  the  first  place.  We're  trying  to 
cure  the  evils  of  inflation  by  creating  more 
inflation. 

To  slightly  digress  a  moment:  why  can't 
the  group  of  men  who  collectively  comprise 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our 
federal  government  understand  the  follow- 
ing: 

1)  Government  cannot  create  wealth — 
only  working  productive  citizens  can  do  that. 

2)  In  a  free  economy,  the  prices  of  any 
item  Is  determined  by  the  economic  voice  of 
all  the  citizenry  when  they  decide  to  buy 
or  not  to  buy  at  any  given  price — pure  eco- 
nomic democracy.  Government  manage- 
ment can  never  hope  to  be  as  accurate  in 
bureaucratic  controls  as  are  the  citizens 
themselves.  The  lesson  is  "hands  off". 

3)  Anything  the  government  does  to  alter 
and  undermine  the  value  of  the  dollar  (the 
currency  on  which  our  whole  national  econ- 
omy is  built)  cannot  do  anything  but  hurt 
this  nation  and  every  citizen  in  it. 

4)  Why  can't  most  of  the  representatives 
comprising  our  federal  government  see  the 
whole  forest  without  letting  two  or  three 
trees  block  their  overall  view.  We're  a  repub- 
lic. Our  national  leaders  are  supposed  to  do 
what's  best  for  the  nation,  not  engage  In  a 
political  race  to  see  who  can  destroy  the  na- 
tion the  fastest  because  they  think  their 
only  aim  in  life  is  to  collect  votes  without 
regard  to  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 
Am  I  asking  too  much  when  I  expect  our 
federal  officials  to  do  what's  needed  rather 
than  what's  politically  expedient  for  them 
personally?  Perhaps  I  am,  but  I  hope  not. 
I'm  a  physician  and  I  see  patients  every  day 
who  would  gladly  submit  to  surgery  or  any 
other  expensive  procedures  if  I  merely  told 
them  it  might  have  a  chance  of  helping 
them.  I  could  do  this  (increasing  my  income 
and  enhancing  my  reputation  as  a  busy 
"sought  after"  eye  surgeon);  but  I  don't  and 
won't  do  it  unless  I  really  think  what  I  rec- 
ommend will  be  of  benefit  to  my  patient.  If 
I  conduct  my  professional  life  this  way.  can 
I  expect  anything  less  from  my  governmental 
representatives? 

5)  No  mater  what  laws  are  enacted,  the 
government  cannot  repeal  the  basic  economic 
truths  of  supply  and  demand.  Why  does  it 
keep  trying  to  r'o  so? 

Back  to  the  main  point:  Keep  that  feder.al 
budget  balanced  so  that  our  nation  can 
continue  to  provide  an  ever  steadily  increas- 
ing standard  of  living  for  everyone.  Don't 
nicss  around  with  trying  to  manipulate  the 
dollar  supply  to  suit  current  political  whims. 

1.  There's  always  a  time  lag  between  mone- 
tary cause  and  effect.  Even  now  the  current 
recession  Is  leveling  out  and  beginning  to 
build  a  base  on  which  to  show  a  gradual 
upturn. 
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2  Plea.se  don't  >  1 11  even  beg  you  not  to) 
rum  this  by  more  rounds  of  deficit  spending 
which  can  only  lead  to  another  cycle  of  mas- 
sive Inflation  and  predictably  followed 
by  a  really  chaotic  depression. 

Repetition:  Keep  that  budget  balanced! 
This  is  the  most  basic  long  term  priority 
facing  our  nation.  Please  heed  it. 

In  order  to  insure  fiscal  re.sponslbility  In 
our  government,  what  can  we  individual 
citizens  do  to  eliminate  these  national  eco- 
nomic gyration  brought  on  by  government 
meddling: 

1.  We  could  insist  on  gold  backinc;  of  the 
dollar  so  that  government  would  automati- 
cally be  restrained  from  de.stroving  the 
value  of  our  currency.  Doubtful  chance  "f 
doing   this  in   the   foreseeable   future. 

2.  We  could  work  for  a  Constuuti  nal 
amendment  to  prevent  federal  budget  defi- 
cits. Good  solution,  but  would  take  years  to 
achieve,  and  of  quesMcnable  likelihood  of 
passage.  Still,  we  .should  pre.=.s  for  it. 

3.  Best,  immediate  solution  would  be 
to  vote  out  any  politiciiin  who  supports  any 
bill  or  program  i  however  laudable  .i-ouiulln^; 
at  present  I  which  .spends  more  than  the 
government,  takes  in 

L«t  me  repeat  it  agaui :  Keep  that  Federal 
budget  balanced.  St'p  destroying  the  value 
of  the  medium  of  exchange  on  which  our 
whole  national  economy  depend.s  Printing 
e.xtra  paper  dollars  to  pay  for  budget  deficits 
does  not  create  wealth  — it  only  "results  in 
higher  prices  and  turther  distrust  of  the 
dollar 

Congressman  Young.  I  11  probably  send  a 
similar  letter  to  Senators  Chiles  and  Stor.e. 
After  20  years  of  voting  and  wondering 
■'what's  the  use  ',  I  can't  restrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  any  longer  Maybe  I'll 
send  a  copy  of  this  to  Presideiit  Ford  or  .Sen- 
ator Goldwater  or  anyone  else  I  think  might 
listen  and  act  constructively  But  you  are 
still  my  basic  representative  m  Congress 
My  impression  is  that  you  do  have  some  basic 
understanding  of  what  I've  been  talking 
about  and  will  act  accordingly.  Since  I  can't 
write  every  Senator  and  Congressman,  my 
ba.sic  request  to  you  is  Let  your  fellow  con- 
gressmen ki'.ow  that  continued  destruction 
of  the  whole  monetAry  basis  of  our  national 
economy  wont  be  tolerated  too  much  longer 
by  the  citizens.  The  voters  are  eventually 
going  to  awaken  to  what  Wa.shington  Is  do- 
ing to  them  regardless  of  all  the  political 
rhetoric  If,  I,  as  one  of  the  'silent  major- 
ity' (If  that  term  is  still  in  vogue i .  am  final- 
ly awakened  to  the  et-ormitv  of  government 
counterfeiting  of  dollars  and  the  chaos  it 
produces.  I  imagine  it's  safe  to  say  that  thou- 
sands of  other.s  like  me  are  doing  what  I'm 
doing— trying  to  show  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances about  some  basic  economic 
truths,  and  hence  how  the  government  is 
cheating  them  through  its  innationary  pro- 
grams. 

■you  probably  won  t  accept  this  invitation. 
but  I'd  be  less  a  man  if  I  didn't  extend  it. 
If  you  ever  have  a  free  evening  in  St.  Pet« 
for  dinner  and  di.scussion  with  me  (no  pub- 
licity— Just  talk  between  a  voter  and  his  rep- 
resentative).  let  me  know  what  date  you'll 
be  free.  I'll  be  your  host  for  the  evening' with 
pleasure. 

Again,   one   last    time:    Keep    that   Federal 
budget  balanced  Our  whole  national  strength 
and  standard  of  living  depends  on  it. 
Respectfully. 

Frank  L    SEti;fc.R    MD 
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CIVIL  AIR  PATROL  SUPPLY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  XJndev  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
msin  from  Alaska  i  Mr.  Young  >  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minues. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 


for  authorization  of  funds  to  assist  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  in  its  service  to  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Nation. 

This  bill,  called  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
supply  bill,  is  needed  to  protect  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  from  the  rising  costs  which 
threaten  its  strength  and  efficiency  as  a 
volunteer  organization. 

The  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  a  civilian  aux- 
iliary of  the  Air  Force,  created  in  1946 
to  assist  the  force  in  noncombatant  mis- 
sions, to  train  civilian  members  in  avia- 
tion, and  to  encourage  the  development 
of  aviation.  The  noncombatant  missions 
last  year  involved  over  11.000  .search  and 
rescue  flights  saving  36  lives,  medical 
emergency  flights,  and  disaster  relief 
mi.ssions  after  tornadoes  and  floods  in 
11  States.  In  Ala.-ka  alone,  the  CAP  flew 
952  sorties  and  saved  12  lives. 

On  a  less  dramatic  scale,  the  CAP 
operates  radio  communications  networks 
vital  to  search  and  rescue  missions.  It 
gives  aviation  education  and  training  to 
moi-e  than  60,000  members,  including 
over  2.'5,000  cadets  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  18.  Tliese  young  Americans  are 
trained  in  aviation,  radio  communica- 
tions, and  other  aerospace  studies.  They 
compete  for  S48.000  worth  in  scholar- 
shiixs  to  continue  studying  aeronautics, 
engineering  and  other  aviation  sciences. 
In  short,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  a  vital 
aid  in  emergencies  and  disa,sters,  a  use- 
ful reserve  for  defen.se.  and  an  important 
educator  in  the  specialized  field  of  avia- 
tion. 

The  strength  and  usefulness  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  are  being  attacked  by  the 
effects  of  inflation,  oil  scarcity  and  ex- 
pen.se,  and  Defense  Department  econ- 
omies. Under  the  present  law,  the  patrol 
must  pay  for  fuel,  lubricants,  and  imi- 
forms  used  in  training  cadets.  The  mem- 
bers donate  hours  of  their  time,  and  pay 
all  the  ancillary  expenses  incurred  when 
they  fly  missions  assigned  by  the  Air 
Force.  With  the  present  state  of  the 
economy,  these  cost.s  are  becoming  un- 
bearable for  volunteers. 

The  patrol  depends  on  the  Air  Force 
for  access  to  surplus  military  equipment, 
with  which  they  supply  their  squadrons. 
The  volunteer  members  cannot  afford 
to  buy  their  airplanes  new.  However,  over 
the  last  few  years,  cost  cutting  in  the  De- 
fense Department  has  reduced  and  elim- 
inated the  supplies  of  sui-plus  parts  and 
equipment.  Last  year,  the  value  of  the 
equipment  they  obtained  declined  24 
percent  from  the  value  received  the  year 
before  that.  The  CAP  obtained  onlyone 
airplane  last  year.  In  1973,  they  obtained 
52.  My  bill  will  alleviate  this  problem  by 
giving  the  Air  Force  the  authority  to 
obtain  excess  equipment  for  the  patrol 
fiom  other  departments  and  agencies. 

In  recent  years,  fuel  scarcity  and  ex- 
pen.ses  has  forced  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  to 
cut  back  on  its  flight  training  program, 
and  has  threatened  search  and  rescue 
operations.  My  bill  will  insure  that  the 
Air  Force  will  nave  the  money  to  pro- 
vide the  patrol  with  the  fuel  it  needs  for 
all  Air  Force  assigned  missions,  includ- 
ing training  flights.  This  will  help  to  ease 
the  financial  burden  on  the  volunteers. 
My  bill  helps  the  patrol  in  other  ways, 
by  allowing  the  Air  Force  to  supply  uni- 
forms, pay  for  travel,  and  pay  for  :;ub- 
sistence  and  time,   when   the  CAP  flies 
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on  authorized  missions.  It  allows  the 
Secietary  of  the  Air  Force  to  arrange  for 
the  CAP  to  use  the  services  and  facilities 
of  other  departments  and  agencies,  to 
assist  the  patrol  in  carrying  out  its  mis- 
sion. 

If  we  do  not  help  the  volunteers  meet 
their  rising  costs,  they  will  not  continue 
training  pilots  and  cadets  and  saving 
lives  in  emergencies.  'Would  you  volun- 
teer to  fly  dangerous  rescue  missions 
and  pay  for  your  expenses?  If  we  want 
the  patrol  to  continue  saving  lives,  we 
must  pay  them  for  their  time,  and  give 
them  the  supplies  they  need  to  keep 
flying. 

My  bill  provides  a  cheap  and  efficient 
way  to  do  this.  The  new  costs  it  would 
incur  would  probably  be  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion a  year,  because  it  makes  use  of  men 
equipment  and  facilities  we  already  have 
Let  us  use  this  bill  to  guarantee  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  the  patrol  for 
the  future.  The  small  extra  cost  is  well 
worth  the  services  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
volunteers  give  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  as  follows: 

H,R.  5828 
A  bill  to  amend  section  9441  of  title  10. 
United  Slates  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
budgeting  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
authorization  of  appropriations,  and  the 
u.,e  of  those  appropriated  funds  by  the 
Secret  an-  of  tlie  Air  Force,  for  certain  spec- 
ified purposes  to  assist  the  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol in  providing  services  in  connection 
with  the  noncombatant  mission  of  the  Air 
Force 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatites  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcrtra  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 909  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  9441  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■j  9441.  STAirs:  StrppoRT,  Employment 

"(a)  The  Civil  Air  Patrol  Is  a  voluntary 
civilian  auxiliary  of  the  Air  Force. 

"(b)  to  assist  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  in  the 
fulfillment  of  its  objecitves  as  set  forth  in 
section  202  of  title  36,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  budget,  and  appropriations  are 
authorized,  for  funds,  which  shall  be  specif- 
ically Identified  as  being  for,  and  necessary 
to  carry  out,  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sub- 
.sectlon  (c)  (2)  (A)-(D). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  him  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se,  do 
the  following: 

"(1)  Give,  lend,  or  sell  to  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  without  regard  to  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.i  — 

"(A)  major  Items  of  equipment.  Including 
aircraft,  motor  vehicles,  and  communications 
equipment:  and 

"(B)  necessary  related  supplies,  equipment, 
and  training  aids; 

that  are  excess  to  the  military  departments, 
or  any  such  property  acquired  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  under  that  Act 
as  excess  to  any  other  Federal  department 
or  agency,  including  excess  Government- 
owned  property  in  the  hands  of  contractors. 

'i2)  Use  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (b)  to — 

"(A)  provide  such  articles  of  the  Air  Force 
uniform  to  cadets  of  the  CivU  Air  Patrol,  in 
such  quantities  and  under  such  limitations 
as  he  may  prescribe; 

"(B)  furnish  such  quantities  of  fuel  and 
lubricants  to  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  as  are 
needed  by  It  to  carry  out  any  mission  as- 
signed to  It  by  the  Air  Force,  including  oper- 
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ational.  unit  capability  testing,  and  approved 
training  missions; 

"(C)  reimburse,  In  a  fixed  amount  per  fly- 
ing hour  above  fuel  and  lubricant  costs, 
inetubers  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  while  they 
lire  Hying  specifically  authorized  missions, 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  he  may  pre- 
M-ribe;   and 

••(D)  reimburse  members  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  for  the  payment  of  travel  expenses 
and  subsistence  while  they  are  assigned  to 
authorized  specific  missions,  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  he  may  pre.scrlbe, 

•■(3)  Permit  the  use  of  such  services  and 
ficilities  of  the  Air  Force  as  he  considers  to 
he  needed  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  to  carry  out 
Its  mission,  and  arrange  Tor  the  use  of  those 
.services  and  facilities  of  the  other  military 
departments  or  Federal  departments  or  agen- 
cies as  he  considers  neces.sary. 

(4)  Establish,  maintain,  and  stipply  Ual- 
.son  offices  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  National, 
State,  and  Commonwealth  headquarters,  and 
at  not  more  than  eight  regional  headquar- 
ters, of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

••(5)  Detail  or  assign  any  member  of  the 
Air  Force  or  any  orticer  o/  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  to  any — 

"(A)  Liaison  office  at  the  National,  State, 
or  Commonwealth  headquarters,  and  at  not 
more  than  eight  regional  headquarters,  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol;  or 

"(B)  unit  or  Installation  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  to  assist  in  the  training  program  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

"(0)  In  time  of  war.  or  of  national  emer- 
gency declared  after  May  27.  1954,  by  Con- 
gress or  the  President,  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  expenses  and  allowances,  in 
accordance  with  s\ibchapter  I  of  chapter  57 
of  title  5,  to  members  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
while  carrying  out  any  mission  specifically 
assigned  by  the  Air  Force 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  .Mr  Force  may 
use  the  services  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  In  ful- 
filling the  noncombat  mission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force." 

(2)  The  analysis  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  Items  relating  to  section  9441  and 
inserting  In  place  thereof  the  following: 

9441.    Status    support:    employment.". 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ROCK  ISLAND 
RAILROAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  a  $100  million  emergency  loan 
to  the  Rock  Lsland  Railroad  so  that  it 
may  maintain  its  essential  services  to  the 
Mi(iwest, 

In  the  absence  of  a  loan  from  the 
USRA,  the  Rock  Island  has  been  forced 
to  declare  bankruptcy  and  may  now  be 
forced  to  embargo  on  May  15.  If  an  em- 
bargo is  indeed  declared,  the  ICC  will 
issue  a  service  order  which  will  cost  the 
taxpayer  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  mil- 
lion over  an  8-month  period.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  funds  issued  under  such  an 
order  would  be  used  only  to  prevent  the 
disruption  of  service  and  would  not  pro- 
vide money  to  rebuild  the  many  miles  of 
track  which  are  In  a  dangerous  state  of 
disrepair.  The  failure  of  a  servicp  order 
to  provide  for  reconstruction  only  in- 
creases the  possibility  of  further  dis- 
rupted service  and  Injury  or  death  to  the 
employees  of  the  railroad. 

The  job  security  of  the  Rock  Island 
employees  must  be  given  top  considera- 
tion. I  have  received  countless  lettei-s. 


telegiams,  and  phone  calls  from  employ- 
ees who  are  consumed  by  the  fear  of 
losing  their  jobs.  If  the  Rock  Island  dis- 
continues operations  and  its  sei-vices  are 
divided  among  existing  carriers,  the  serv- 
ices of  the  vast  majority  of  its  employees 
would  be  terminated.  In  my  district 
alone,  the  Rock  Island  employs  approxi- 
mately 1,500  workers.  They  and  their 
families  are  faced  with  the  devastating 
reality  of  losing  their  jobs  at  a  time  when 
jobs  are  hard  to  come  by. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  at  a 
time  when  the  President  and  Congress 
have  encouraged  our  farmers  to  produce 
at  full  capacity,  farmers  and  other  agri- 
culture-related businesses  dependent  on 
the  railroad  may  face  serious  difficulties 
in  transporting  their  products.  Although 
many  Rock  Island  mainlines  duplicate 
those  of  other  railroads,  the  Rock  Island 
is  the  only  railroad  which  serves  hun- 
dreds of  communities  and  stations  in  the 
Midwest.  According  to  the  ICC,  for  ex- 
ample, 733  grain  elevators  are  .served  ex- 
clusively by  the  Rock  Island. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee 
charged  with  considering  this  legislation 
will  recognize  the  serious  ramifications 
of  inaction  and  work  promptly  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad. 


RESEARCH  BOONDOGGLES  SLOWED 
DOWN    BUT    CONTINUED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  to  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook  ) ,  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
always  believed  that  a  taxpayer  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  his  or  her  tax  dollars 
are  wisely  spent.  Therefore  I  have  been 
a  frequent  critic  of  Federal  boondoggles 
and  irresponsible  Government  spending. 

Today  the  Congress  is  asked  to  author- 
ize over  $750  million  of  taxpayers'  funds 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation.  In 
looking  at  this  authorization,  I  must  say 
that  the  NSF  always  seems  to  have  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  nonsensical  spend- 
ing projects. 

While  H,  R.  Gross  was  a  Member  of 
the  House,  he  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  numerous  examples  of  ques- 
tionable spending  by  the  NSF.  Over  the 
years.  I  have  also  detailed  a  number  of 
projects  whose  utility  and  need  are  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, we  have  hundreds  of  similar  rip- 
offs  which  are  just  as  bad. 

I  would  like  to  mention  just  a  few 
of  these  questionable  activities.  In  past 
years  the  NSF  has  granted  $22,470  for  a 
study  on  the  "Enhancement  of  Cognitive 
Abilities  and  Self  Image  of  Freshman 
Women,"  $20,500  to  Investigate  "The 
Self -Esteem  Maintenance  Process"  and 
$50,100  to  study  the  topic  of  "Computer- 
Aided  Refinement  of  Declslon-M.<king  of 
Hlgh-Ranklng  Executives,  U.S./U.S.S.R. " 

More  recently  Senator  Proxmire  has 
blasted — with  justification— NSF  studies 
on  love.  The  NSF  has  granted  $84,000  for 
a  study  of  why  people  fall  in  love  and 
another  $260,000  to  investigate  "passion- 
ate love." 

These  projects  are  haidly  a  proper  use 
of  taxpayer  funds.  At  a  time  when  prices 
are  climbing  higher,  when  governmental 


spending  is  out  of  control,  such  non- 
sensical spending  must  be  stopped. 

One  other  item  that  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  the  NSF  subsidized  program 
"Man:  A  Course  of  Study."  This  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  social  studies  course, 
which  contains  liighly  questionable  ma- 
terial, has  no  business  being  financed 
with  taxpayers'  dollars.  I  see  no  rea.son 
why  the  Congress  should  vote  funds  to 
aid  this  course  in  preference  to  otlier 
social  studies  courses. 

We  have  endeavored  to  cut  these  pro- 
grams. The  Conlan  amendment  lost  by 
19  votes  which  should  .show  clear- 
ly why  these  foolish  projects  continue. 
Fortunately  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friend  Representative  Bauman,  which  re- 
quires a  30-day  notice  passed  and  will 
help  stern  the  tide  on  these  terrible 
wasteful  projects.  Taxpayers  who  wonder 
how  these  foolish  projects  persist  only 
need  check  the  debates  and  votes  today. 
While  we  made  .some  progress,  I  voted 
against  the  bill  as  it  still  encourages 
wasteful  research. 

Following  is  an  excellent  article  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation  by  James 
J.  Kilpatrick,  which  appeared  in  the 
March  27  edition  of  the  Washington 
Star: 

CoNCRfss  Nekds  to  Look  at  Lovf  .ind 

BOONDOCGLKS 

I  By  James  J,  Kilpatncki 
I  he  National  Science  Poundatioi!.  wh:i!i 
ha.s  led  a  charmed  and  sheltered  life  tlie.se 
many  years,  suddenly  is  feeling  some  chilly 
winds  off  Capitol  Hill.  An  appropriate  mo- 
ment may  have  arrived  for  Congress  to  take 
a  careful  and  critical  look  at  the  NSF.  Maybe 
this  outfit  is  doing  great  thlng^:  and  then 
again,  maybe  not. 

Senator  William  F^-oxmlre  got  off  a  couple 
of  shots  at  the  NSF  for  the  funding  of  grants 
to  study,  of  all  things.  love  On  the  House 
side.  Reps.  Olin  Teague  and  John  B.  Conlan 
are  attacking  the  Foundation  for  it,s  role  in 
subsidizing  "Man:  A  Course  of  Study. '•  Their 
concern  is  not  merely  with  the  waste  of  pub- 
lic funds,  but  with  tlie  question  of  ba.-.ic  pol- 
icy as  well. 

It  is  high  time  these  questions  were  ar.ked. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  came  Into 
existence  in  1950,  but  attracted  little  notice 
until  the  Rus,sians  lofted  their  first  Sputnik 
in  the  fall  of  1957.  Overnight,  .science  educa- 
tion became  the  in  thing.  Congress  reacted 
so  generously  that  the  NSF  now  has  a  budget 
of  $700  million  a  year. 

In  the  beginning,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
sticklers  who  demand  a  constitutional  Justi- 
fication, the  Foundation's  expenditures  were 
justified  in  terms  of  the  congressional  power 
to  ral.se  armies  and  to  support  a  navy.  The 
key  piece  of  legislation,  indeed,  was  known 
as  the  National  Defen.se  Kducatlon  Act  .  f 
1958  But  like  the  lady  in  the  cigarette  ads, 
the  Foundation  ha.s  come  a  long  way  De- 
fense has  been  left  behind. 

That  was  Proxmlres  complaint — and  a 
..ell-founded  complaint  it  was.  To  his  aston- 
ishment, the  Wisconsin  .senator  discovered 
that  the  NSF  has  funded  one  grant  of  S84.0O0 
for  a  study  of  why  people  fall  in  love,  and 
another  grant  of  $260,000  for  a  study  of  "pas- 
sionate love." 

How  In  the  name  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
did  these  grants  become  a  proper  subject  for 
the  use  of  public  funds?  Tlie  short  answer  is 
that  the  grants  are  iiot  proper.  They  amount 
to  a  reckless  and  Irre.spoiisible  rip-off  of  the 
taxpayers. 

Still  more  serious  conflderations  are  In- 
volved in  "Man:  A  Course  of  Study."  TTiis  is 
a  bizarre  piece  of  busines.s.  known  as 
"MACOS."  this  social  studies  cours-e  for  flftli 
and  .sixth  graders  is  an  elaborate  aggregation 
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of  booklets,  flltns.  records,  games,  maps,  and 
teachers'  guides.  The  course  was  developed 
by  Dr.  Jerome  Briiner,  an  experimental  psy- 
chologist, with  the  asfil.stance  of  various  so- 
cial anthropologists  and  other  scholars.  Since 
1963  the  taxpayers  have  put  $6  5  million  Into 
development  stibsldles,  teachers'  confer- 
ences, and  other  outlays  Some  47u  schc/ol  dls- 
trlcUs  have  bought  the  course 

According  to  Teague  and  Coi.Ian.  MACOS 
is  a  subtle  and  skillful  exercise  in  behavioral 
manipulation.  At  .^emliuirs  intended  to  train 
teachers  In  u-sln;;  the  course  materials,  the 
promoters  ridicule  the  idea  of  'brave  aggres- 
Mve  masculinity,  ■  ai-.d  speak  <  f  "the  neces- 
!-ity  to  redefine  the  concepts  of  'a  real  man' 
AvA  'a  true  woman'  If  we  are  not  to  destroy 
o  irselves  completely.  "  Teachers  are  encour- 
at'ed  to  accept  the  value  svstenvs  and  se.x 
roles"  of  "youth  International,"  leading  on 
to  a  '"brotherho<xl  of  man."' 

Again:  How  in  the  world  did  it  get  to  be 
the  b'aslness  of  the  federal  government,  us- 
ing tax  funds,  to  subsidize  any  social  studies 
course  promotlntr  any  particular  Ideoloey'' 
li  a  free  society.  Dr  Bruner  doubtless  has  a 
rlKht  to  promote  any  Ideas  he  wants  to  pro- 
mote, wise  or  foolish,  but  with  our  money? 
ymce  when? 


April  9,  1975 


CARIBBEAN  DANGER  ZONE  TAR- 
GETS: PANAMA  CANAL  AND 
GUANTANAMO  NAVAL  BASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood'  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future  the  U.S.  Secretatry  of  State  will 
visit  various  countries  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Though  the  sub.jects  that  he  will 
discass  are  not  known,  it  is  known  that 
two  of  the  mc^t  vital  questions  now  un- 
der consideration  are  Cuba  and  Panama, 
which  are  crucial  points  for  Communist 
control  of  the  strategic  Caribbean  and 
encirclement  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  October  1974  report  on  "The 
Americas  in  a  Changing  World"  by  the 
privately  financed  Commi.^sion  on  United 
States-Latin  American  Relations  headed 
by  Hon.  Sol  M.  Linowitz.  its  prime 
recommendations  concern  Cuba  and 
Panama. 

As  to  Cuba,  its  objective  is  "normaliza- 
tion" of  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Including  agreement  on  the  status  of  the 
US.  Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo. 

In  regard  to  Panama,  the  report  sup- 
ports the  February  7.  1974  Kissinger- 
Tack  "agreement  on  principles"  to  gov- 
ern the  current  treaty  negotiations  on 
the  control  of  the  U  S.  Canal  Zone, 
which  have  aroused  national  oppo.sltlon 
bv  people  from  all  of  the  United  States. 
The  essential  facts  involved  were  dis- 
cu.ssed  at  some  length  by  me  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  on  March  9.  1975. 
and  publi.shed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
oi^D  of  March  18.  pnges  7079-82. 

In  regard  to  Cuba,  the  \'T^V  Ameri- 
can Security  Reporter  of  March  1975 
stresses  the  imixirtanre  ol  t!ie  US  Naval 
B:ise  at  Guantanamo  as  a  "strategic  im- 
perative, absolutely  indispensable."  and 
provides  other  significant  information. 

Because  the  indicated  VF'W  article 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
the  Congress.  I  quote  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 


Guantanamo  Naval  Base  Vital  to 
THE  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  tells 
us,  "I  think  there  wUl  be  some  evolution  of 
the  Cuban  Issue  during  1975."  But  the  U.S. 
Navy  base  at  Guantanamo  is  a  dltferent  story. 
Cuba    stands    liiiide    our    own    Caribbean 
defense    perimeter,    90   miles   from   Florida's 
.shores,   a   Soviet   bastion   rimmed    with   fire 
Guantanamo  Is  a  strategic  Imperative,  ab- 
solutelv   Indispensable,  In   the  American   In- 
terest.   Moreover,    we    have    been    there    72 
years. 

Our  great.  jnuIti-biUiou  dollar  navul  and 
air  base  covers  45  square  nnles  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  50,000  American  nilne.^  the  larg- 
est mine  Held  in  the  world. 

It  is  on  Guantanamo  Bay  on  the  Island's 
most  underside.  cIo.se  to  the  Windward  Pas- 
sage between  Cuba  and  Haiti,  that  links  the 
Caribbean  and  Panama  It  has  one  of  the 
world's  largest  and  best  sheltered  harbors, 
four  miles  wide,  12  miles  long,  and  Its  narrow 
entran'  e  makes  Guantanamo  ideal  for  de- 
fense. 

The  Soviet  posts  an  electronically  equipped 
spy  ship  oflshore.  World-wide,  the  USSR  has 
Ht  least  40. 

The  Soviet  now  rcE^tilarly  patrols  the  west- 
ern Carlljbean  with  ti'.ree  additional  spy  ships 
They  refuel  and  reprovislon  at  Clenfuegos. 
near  Guantanamo  on  the  south  underside, 
and  the  Mexican  port  of  Ensends. 

Every  submarine  makes  a  slightly  different 
sound,  or  signature,  when  travelling  sub- 
merged The  US  Navy  painstakingly  dis- 
covers and  records  the:je  signatures,  as  the 
Russians  well  kuow.  by  US.  submarines  Iv- 
ing  silently  In  the  depths.  Additionally,  the 
N.ivy  uses  a  vast  syst.em  of  underwater  mkro- 
phone.s,  code-named  SOUSUS,  which  we 
plai.ted  on  the  ocean  floor. 

A  subniarlr.es  sound  detected  on  any  two 
microphones  Is  triangulated  to  reveal  the 
sub"s  position  But  we  now  have  no  SOUSUS 
ocean-bottom  microphones  on  Cuba's  south 
coaft  On  Cuba's  underside,  meaniu-;  Guan- 
tana.mo.  we  lose  the  Soviet  submarine.  We 
are  deaf  here 

The  Soviet  has  completed  Its  nava!  base 
construction  at  Clenfuegos,  but  it  Is  being 
expanded.  So  is  Its  submarine  base  on  the 
Isles  of  Pines,  Seguanea  Bay,  and  the  Chul- 
llan.  In  Havana  Provence  shipyard.  All  this 
combines  with  the  Soviet  military  adaptation 
of  the  vast,  undetectable  Caverna  de  Santo, 
Caverna  del  Sulsenor,  Escaleras  de  Jarueo 
and  Caguanes  caves. 

The  Kremlin  has  made  the  Sovie'-gu.\rded 
city  of  Reuiedtoi  the  command  headqviarters 
of  Soviet-directed  air  patrols  constantly  sur- 
veying Guantanamo.  The.se  take  oif  from  San 
Antonio  de  los  Banos  and  the  Soviet's  San 
Julian  air  base,  90  miles  southeast  of  Havana, 
the  1-lp.nd  s  largest  air  force  station. 

Yet.  to  please  Castro  and  the  USSR  aMke. 
c.ir  own  US.  air  phototTaphlc  reconnaissance 
of  Cuba  has  been  s'ep  by  step  reduced  to 
o<casional  token  flights. 

Our  Navy  calls  Guantanamo  "Gltmo"  and 
It  still  protects  400  Cuban  refugees  who  fled 
there  from  Castro's  tyranny  In  1960  In  ad- 
dition, 200  Cuban  citlTiens  continue  to  work 
inside  our  base,  but  since  1960  Castro  has 
refused  to  accept  US.  rent  payments,  al- 
though we  have  a  rent  lease  made  virtually 
perpetual  In  1934. 

Switzerland  represents  the  U.S.  In  Cuba 
and  the  U.S.  delivers  the  checks  to  the  Swiss 
Embassy  in  Havana  for  Castro's  government, 
but  they  are  never  cashed. 

In  1964.  Cri.stM  cut  off  Guantanamo's  water 
sv.pply.  Our  base  stiu  desalinates  Its  water 
supply  Then  In  1964  Castro  ringed  the  base 
with  barbed  wire  and  fortlficatlin  outpcsts. 
Tills   Is   Its  condition   today. 

Dr.  Kissinger  Is  clearly  less  concerned 
about  Guantanamo  than  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, If  our  base  stands  in  the  way  of  wh^t 
Ixe  calls  movement  In  the  Cuban  ls.sue  of  1975. 


But  Soviet  detente  Is  oiae  thing.  The  defense 
of  the  United  States  Is  quite  another. 

Sp-called  detente  may  come  and  go.  Our 
hoftieland's  defense  Is  our  p>ermanent  duty 
"We  surrender  It  to  our  everlasting  perU. 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LIB- 
ERATION FROM  NAZI  CONCEN- 
TRATION CAMPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman* 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

RLs.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, April  8,  we  observed  the  30th  anni- 
vei-sary  of  the  liberation  of  Nazi  concen- 
tration camp  survivors. 

Thirty  years  ago  American  and  Allied 
forces  first  began  to  learn  the  full  extent 
of  Nazi  atrocities.  Stunned  and  re- 
volted, the  liberating  soldiers  moved 
through  Ohrdruf  and  Buchenwald.  and 
later,  through  Auschwitz,  Dachau,  Ber- 
gen, Belsen,  encountering  stacked 
corpses,  crematoria,  mass  graves,  gas 
chambers  and  the  half-living  skeletons 
that  had  once  been  Jews.  And  as  these 
soldiers  told  of  what  they  found,  the 
world  recoiled  in  horror  at  the  un- 
speakable crimes  of  the  Nazis.  Even  to- 
day, at  30  years  removed,  our  minds  can 
barely  comprehend  the  extent  of  the 
slaughter— the  destruction,  in  the  most 
brutal  way,  of  6  million  Jews. 

Some  would  ask,  why  commemorate 
the  day?  Why  not  let  the  crimes  lie 
buried  with  the  victims?  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  that  we  must  reflect  on  the 
violence,  on  the  hatred  and  prejudice,  .'■o 
that  these  crimes  will  never  again  be 
repeated.  We  must  renew  our  commit- 
ment, not  only  to  eliminate  religious  and 
racial  bigotry,  but  to  preserve  the  sanc- 
tity and  dignity  of  all  human  life.  "Never 
again"  should  not  only  be  the  grim  rally- 
ing cry  of  Jews  everywhere.  It  should  be 
the  imshakeable  determination  of  all 
peoples. 

And.  as  we  recall  the  concentration 
camps,  mourn  the  victims  and  hail  the 
liberators,  v^e  must  also  remember  that 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  holocaust  the 
State  of  Israel  was  created,  Israel  was 
to  be  a  refuge  for  the  survivors,  for  the 
Jews  who  had  fled  or  been  driven  out 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Most 
importantly,  Israel  was  to  be  a  home- 
land for  a  people  who  had  just  been 
taught,  with  Incomprehensible  cruelty, 
that  no  land  in  Europe  could  truly  be 
their  home. 

Tliat  is  why  the  Israelis  today  cling  so 
tenaciously  to  their  freedom.  They  are 
determined  tliat  this  homeland  shall  not 
be  taken  from  tliem. 


WATER     POLLUTION     CONTROL 
FUNDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix)re.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Alexander),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  joining  my  di.vtinguished  colleagues 
from  Georgia  in  sponsoring  legislation 
which  is  e.=.^ential  for  the  equitable  allo- 
cation of  the  recently  released  $9  billion 
In  water  pollution  control  funds  which 
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w  ere  impounded  in  fiscal  years  1975, 1974, 
and  1973. 

This  bill  has  been  drawn  up  based  on 
rrijnimendations  by  Mr.  Russell  Train, 
Administrator  of  tlie  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Very  simply  it  pro- 
\  ides  for  the  distribution  of  this  money 
biised  on  a  50-percent  need  50-)jercent 
population  basis. 

Need  would  be  determined  by  the  latest 
EPA  survey  of  wastewater  treatment  con- 
struction requirements. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  the 
$9  billion  will  be  allocated  on  the  ba.sis 
of  formulas  used  in  the  years  1973-75  in 
which  the  money  was  impounded.  The.se 
formulas  were  based  on  the  best  available 
data  during  those  times.  However,  that 
data  was  compiled  primarily  in  1971. 

I  do  not  believe  I  need  to  argue  the 
merits  of  basing  the  allociition  of  this 
money  on  the  most  current  information 
available.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  sim- 
ply to  ignore  the  needs  of  our  people  and 
take  a  giant  step  backward  in  the  field 
of  water  and  sewer  constnirtion. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  see  for 
themselves  the  need  for  changing  this 
allocation  .sy.stem,  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  is  a  chart  showing  the 
amount  each  State  would  receive  under 
the  present  EPA  allocation  and  under 
the  proposed  50-.'iO  formula. 

Esrl^■,ATED  AUOCATIONs    (i(    »q  ^^.n  ii.'.ri  •   r.,poilM)fn 
PUBLIC  LAW  9->  MU  riiNn-    foi?  |  m'AI    GO'.'ERNMEfn.S 

TO  coNSTRiirr  sE'."Miv  u':Ar":f'ir  ia-'iities 
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II 
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III 
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"Lib.inia ■ 4j  0 

Unrida -.....„.., .  .1.)!)  9 
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V 
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Indiana. 251  6 
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VI 

Arkansas 39  g 

Louisiana 71  7 

Ue«v  Mexico '.'.'.'....  Ill 

Oklahoma 54  3 
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24.1 
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Worth  Dakota 
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2U.  7 

17.9 

South  Dakota 
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1'..  7 
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Wyoming . 

2.9 
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9.7 

IX 

Arizon.i 

18.8 
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48.5 
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0 
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X 
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76.3 
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(1 

Puerto  (<ito  and  M  lerritones . 
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THE  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  STUDY  ACT 
OF    1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Dhinan' 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes, 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues"  attention  a 
bill  which  I  recently  introduced,  the 
'"Nuclear  Energy  Study  Act  of  1975." 
H.R.  5406.  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  a  comprehensive  5-yenr  study 
of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  with  particular 
reference  to  its  safety  and  environ- 
mental hazards.  The  study  would  be 
conducted  by  the  Oflice  of  Teclinoloyy 
Assessment. 

In  the  last  30  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  seen  the  emergence  of 
the  Atomic  A.ge,  an  age  which  has  held 
great  promise  for  the  United  States, 
both  from  a  social  and  a  technological 
standpoint.  Nuclear  power,  anticipated 
by  many  to  become  this  country's  No.  1 
energy  source  by  the  year  2000.  seemed 
to  offer  an  ideal  source  of  clean  and 
inexpensive  electricity.  Yet,  30  years 
from  the  dawning  of  the  Atomic  Asp. 
Americans  are  deeply  divided  o\er  the 
desirability  and  safety  of  nuclear  power 
as  an  answer  to  our  energy  needs. 

The  nuclear  debate  has  now  come  to 
the  Congress.  Indeed,  a  total  impasse  ex- 
ists at  this  particular  moment  v.ith  re- 
spect to  action  on  the  arguments  of  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  further 
utilization  of  nuclear  energy  for  civilian 
energy  purposes.  Members  of  Congress 
are  confused  by  the  great  proliferation  of 
scientific  papers  and  well-reasoned 
statements  on  this  issue.  Due  to  the  com- 
plexities involved,  answers  are  not  easily 
found  to  this  dilemma. 

The  Congre.ss  had  eagerly  awaited  the 
arrival  of  an  extensive  report  by  Prof. 
Norman  Rasmussen  In  the  fall  of  1974. 
Tlie  report  was  supposed  to  give  the  Con- 
gre.ss an  accurate  estimation  of  the  ac- 
cident probabilities  for  nuclear  power. 
The  Rasmussen  report,  in  fact,  gave  nu- 


clear power  an  extraordinary  clean  bill 
of  health,  but  the  report  has  now  come 
under  heavy  fire  from  tho.se  wlio  ques- 
tion both  its  a.ssumptions  and  conclu- 
sions. In  view  of  the  debate  over  the 
merits  of  the  Rasmassen  report,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  financed  with  S3  million 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
most  Members  of  Congress  aie  havin',' 
some  difficulty  in  accepting  it..;  conclu- 
sions. Consequently,  the  whole  nuclear 
question  is  very  much  uj)  in  the  air  in  tiie 
94tli  Congress. 

uir  Ni'rr.vR  i>ti.;MM\ 
111  the  93d  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker.  C"n- 
Ki'essman  Jerome  R.  Waldie  iniroduccd 
the  Nuclear  Energy  Reappraisal  Act.  a 
bill  terminating  the  granting  of  con- 
struction licenses  for  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  the  United  States.  If  this  legis- 
lation had  been  enacted,  it  would  h.'-ve 
required  that  a  5-year  study  of  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle  be  undertaken  before 
construction  licensing  could  be  resumed, 
providing  that  the  report  sujjported  the 
continuation  of  nuclear  powerplants 
Congressman  Fish  has  introduced  r  re- 
vised version  of  the  Reappraisal  Act  in 
tlie  94th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  Members  of  Congress  would  be 
a  good  deal  more  receptive  to  a  nuclcur 
moratorium  if  the  present  energy  crisi.s 
did  not  exist.  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
nuclear  ener.<;y  supplies  7  percent  of  all 
electrical  eneigy.  and  the  New  Eng- 
land region  is  already  212  percent  depend- 
ent on  nuclear  power  for  its  energ.\- 
needs.  While  the  propo.scd  bill  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  not 
halt  the  existing  operations  of  nuclear 
plants,  it  would  have  very  large  impli- 
cations for  tliis  count  ry'.s  future  energy 
development. 

It  i,-~  quite  jirobaljlo  that  such  a  li- 
censing moratorium  would  be  of  signil- 
icant  help  in  insuring  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  finally  given  the  real  facts 
underlying  nuclear  power.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  pressure  to  fini.'-h  tlie 
study  would  be  great,  and  as  a  result, 
answers  would  be  forthcoming.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  in 
order  for  the  Congress  to  act  favorabh 
would  ha\e  to  be  evidence  which  was 
generally  supported  throughout  the 
scientific  community.  Although  there  i. 
a  serious  division  among  scientists  and 
the  general  populace  concerning  the  wis- 
dom of  a  further  nuclear  commitment, 
the  evidence  is  ccriiiinl;-  not  ovfrwholm- 
ing  on  either  side. 

What  is  clear.  Mi.  .Speaker,  is  that 
there  is  good  cause  for  concern  in  the 
nuclear  field.  Without  an  independent 
evaluation  of  these  concerns  by  a  genu- 
inely impartial  body  of  scientists  and  -jx- 
13ert,s.  there  is  no  way  for  the  Congress 
to  make  an  informed  judgment  as  to 
fission-based  energy.  And  this  is  the 
reason  that  I  have  introduced  the  Nu- 
clear Energy  Study  Act  of  1975.  It  i.s 
my  feeling  that  without  the  passage  ol 
the  moratorium  legislation  there  will  be 
no  comprehensive  study,  and  this  would 
indeed  be  unfortunate.  Too  many  un- 
answered questions  still  remain  for  the 
Congress  to  look  the  other  way  with 
regard  to  nuclear  power. 
Membprs  of  Congress,  like  most  citi- 
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zens  in  America,  keep  hoi>ing  that  ade- 
quate safegxiard.^  for  nuclear  energy  can 
be  developed.  Only  the  best  informed  and 
the  most  realistic  recognize  that  in  all 
i  .•^bability  100  percent  £afe;ruards  can 
1.  .LT  be  realiL-cd.  Yet  even  if  adequate 
:.'oloctioa  could  be  developed  in  due 
t>>ur;c.  the  fdct  of  the  matter  is  that 
potentially  horrendous  dangers  v.ill  al- 
\iays  continue  to  be  inherent  within  the 
nucl.'ar  fuel  cycle. 

THE    RI,KS    INVOLVED 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in 

a  -js-sing  the  risks  of  nuclear  nower.  but 
I  am  impres.'^ed  by  tiio  number  of  con- 
crrncd  scientist-;,  en'unecr.^.  members  of 
the  public  and  even  former  AEC  cmploy- 
tcj  who  have  jpokcn  out  agaiiLst  the 
djngero  of  the  commercial  fission  proc- 
e35cs.  In  reading  and  studying  the  volum- 
inous literature  in  this  field,  I  have  found 
that  all  is  not  well  in  a  number  of  sub- 
areas  of  nuclear  power.  While  this  is  not 
a  complete  listing  of  pos.-=ible  trouble 
.'  PTt.'5. 1  have  no.cd  that  radiaactive  waste 
disijo.sal.  emergency  core  cooling,  low 
I'^vol  radiation,  sabcfa.ye  and  terrori.-m, 
and  the  po.-;.-.ib;lity  of  arcidents  all  pose 
.>-i;'nificant  hazard;;  for  nuclear  povver- 
l.'Iants. 

The  di..i;c>.sfa  of  radiaactive  waste  has 
become  an  increa.;inelv  thornv  problem 
i'l  recent  years  for  the  Atomic  Enerey 
Conimi.ssion  and  the  nuclear  community 
a .  more  and  more  plants  go  'on  the  line" 
I'.nd  becin  producing  highly  dangerous 
waste   byproducts.    The   standard   AEC 
.solution  for  waste  disposal  has  been  dis- 
puted by  bath  the  experts  and  the  facts 
of  late,  as  no  easy  solution  has  presented 
It-self.  Currently,  millions  and  millions  of 
gallons  of  high  level  radioactive  waste 
derived  from  nuclear  weapo'is  produc- 
tion, re  carch  ar.d  pov.erplant  operations 
are  beinj  ttored  in  a  number  of  waste 
di^jxisal  sites.  Iljwever,  the  technology 
used  has  show  n  itself  to  be  unfit  for  the 
ta.'k  at  hand,  with  the  re.nilt  that  numer- 
ous radioactive  leaks  have  ocrurrcd  in 
tiio  last  few  years.  In  June  of  1973.  for 
example,  massive  leaks  occurred  at  the 
Hanford     reservation     in     Washington 
State,   where   tlie.se   waters   are   stored. 
Science  maga.dne  reported  that  before 
tlie  leaks  v.ere  stopped.  115,000  gallons 
of  liriuid  containing  cesium,  strontium, 
l)lutonlum  and  smaller  amounts  of  as- 
serted fis<-ion  b'  pro:'. u. 1.5  were  released 
into  the  Hanford  soil.  Other  examnles  of 
radioactive  leaks  could  also  be  mentioned, 
pointing  out  that  serious  problems  re- 
main in  the  waste  dispo.?al  area. 

Tlie  emergency  core  cooling  system— 
ECCS — is  another  cnuse  of  major  con- 
cern with  respect  to  nuclear  powerplants. 
Tlie  core  cooling  sv^tem  is  designed  as  a 
l):anfs  "emergency  brake,"  to  cool  the 
hot  and  highlv  radioactive  reactor  core 
if  normal  cooling  water  is  lost  through 
an  accident  Although  the  concejit  of  the 
F''C3  is  persuasive  tests  performed  to 
clieck  the  operations  of  the  svstem  have 
s:.own  that  it  has  not  performed  as  ex- 
I-cctod.  Even  some  of  the  AECs  own  staff 
l:a  ;  noted  the  inadequacies  of  the  ECCS. 
.':.:!icating  by  way  of  memorandi  tliai 
t!\o  criteria  fo  the  ECCS  is  not  conrrv- 
n'.ive  enough  and  that  a-cident  conditian 
•actors  have  not  been  sufTici^ntly  pTowcd 
for  cr  investigated.  Mr.  C  Geirgc  L"w- 
son,  one  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab 


oratory's  authorities  on  the  ECCS.  sum- 
marized the  unfortunate  state  of  cooling 
technology  in  March  of  1972.  Mr.  Law- 
son  reported: 

Any  conclusloa  wltli  respect  to  the  effec- 
ti.ciieis  of  eme-g-nry  core  cooling  svstems  !•: 
spec  .;latlve. 

I,  for  one.  am  not  trcmendou.sly  en- 
couraged by  the  state  of  the  nuclear  art 
when  statements  such  as  these  are  made 
by  genuinely  knowledseable  men  in  the 
i:cld. 

Low  level  radiation  emission  from  nu- 
clear pov.errlants  are  a  tliird  area  of 
concern  for  me.  While  the  emissions  are 
genuinely  low  level,  their  release  safety 
criteria  is  based  on  "naturar"  radiation 
level-,    on     the    theory    that    the   risks 
presented  by  nuclear  plants  arc  ju-tificd 
if  substantially   more   radiation   is   not 
added  to  the  environment.   Wliile   this 
theory  has  been  the  standard  AEC  doy- 
ma  over  the  past  20  years,  scientists  are 
presently    unable    to    demonstrate    how 
much  or  how  little  ex;J0.  ure  to  low  levels 
of  radioactivity  can  cause  actual  damage. 
Cancer  and  premature  aging  are  the  tv.o 
most  significant  forms  of  dama':e  vshich 
may  result  from  exposure  to  even  the 
lowest  levels,  but  perhaps  most  signifi- 
canll'.-.  exposure  to  low  levels  of  radio- 
activity may  have  profound  genetic  con- 
sequences.   Yet   even   if   the<e   emission 
criteria  v.ere  proven  to  be  sale,  v.e  would 
still  face  possible  danger  from  tiie    con- 
centration effect,"  the  tendency  of  ra- 
dioactive  materials   to   concentraie   se- 
lectively in  specific   organisms.   Studies 
have  shown  by  way  of  illustration  that 
duck    egg    yolks    have   exhibited    40,000 
times  the  radiation  level  of  the  water 
in  which  they  lived  v\  hile  blue  .gill  bones 
showed  a  concentration  8.720  times  that 
of  their  environment.  This  concentration 
is  especially  vorrisome.  as  mankind  can 
be  cventuallv  affected  throu-h  the  food 
chain  by  radiation  w  hich  may  have  been 
originally   generated   throu.:zh  low   level 
emissions. 

The  possibility  of  sabotage  and  ter- 
rorism against  nuclear  materials  or  in- 
stallations is  a  fourth  danger  which  must 
be  considered.  Until  just  recently,  very 
little  thought  was  given  to  this  matter, 
but  the  increased  level  of  terrorist  ac- 
tivity has  shown  that  real  threats  mav 
lurk  here.  These  dangers  rai.  e  the  fore- 
seeable threat  of  future  terrorists  sei?;- 
ing  nuclear  power  installations  in  an  ef- 
fort to  advance  parti.'ular  causes,  or  nu- 
clear materials  could  be  seized  in  transit. 
I  think  it  is  fortimate  that  part  of  the 
money  authorized  in  the  supplemental 
authorization  will  go  to  .safeguarding  nu- 
clear transportation  sccuritv,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  many  shortfalls  still  exist. 
This  was  hi-hlighted  by  a  1973  General 
Accounting  Office  report,  uliich  declared 
that  security  regulations  guardin:: 
against  theft  or  sabota.ge  in  nuclear  in- 
stallations v.ere  extremely  lax.  Neither 
is  it  happenstance  that  an  eminent  in- 
ternational group  of  scientists  represent- 
ing both  the  United  States  and  tlie  Soviet 
LTnion  recently  specified  sabotage  and 
v.aste  disnosal  as  the  most  distressing 
problems  facing  future  nuclear  power 
pr,odu:tlo:-!,  I  fear  that  grave  conse- 
quences could  result  in  this  sabotage 
and  terrorism  area,  and  imfortunately. 
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nuclear  power  installations  seem  to 
present  an  ideal  target  for  such  activi- 
ties. 

Finally,  while  the  nuclear  industry  has 
maintained  a  commendable  safety  record 
up  to  the  present,  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  the  pos.>ibility  of  nuclear  accidents 
is  as  remote  as  some  would  like  to  ha\e 
us  believe.  In  the  Rasmu^sscn  reiwrt  U  i.s 
stated  that  the  chances  of  a  disastrous 
nuclear  accident  occurring  arc  extremelv 
.^mall,  but  tiie  stakes  are  .'"o  high  and 
the  possible  outcome  so  incredible  thct 
we  cannot  just  accept  these  assurances 
at  face  value.  Even  secret  AEC  ta  k  force 
studie-.  have  concluded  that  it  ha.s  not 
been  eitabl;,:hcd  that  accidents  are  as 
remote  as  the  report  indicated.  More- 
over, neither  the  AEC  nor  Dr.  Rasmu.sseu 
c<in  provide  validated  numbers  on  acci- 
dent probability  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  required  data.  In  short,  bland  a.ssur- 
ances  will  not  do— the  possible  con.se- 
quences  of  a  nuclear  disaster  are  just 
too  great. 

Nl  CLrAP,    LNI.ICY    ST'  3Y    A'  T    OF    1975 

Tnc  vulnerability  of  our  nuclear  pov.er 
s'.siem  was  amply  demonstrated  when 
the  new  Nuclear  Rc::ulatorv  Commission 
rcccntlv  forced  a  temporary  .shutdown  of 
23  plants  from  coast  to  coa-t.  Public  util- 
ities have  al=o  been  cancelling  orders  for 
now  nuclear  power  stations  in  view  of 
their  high  ccst.;  and  the  un.:-crtaintics 
wh'ch  attach  to  ihcm.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  present  day  nuclear  realities  have 
imposed  a  de  facto  moratorium  on  the 
construction  and  development  of  new 
nuclear  plants  with  no  action  b!.i:v' 
taken  by  the  Congress. 

Due  to  my  great  concern  in  this  area, 
I  believe  that  it  is  now  incumbent  uno:i' 
the  Congre  s  to  order  a  tnilv  independ- 
ent ar.d  comprehensive  study  of  all  as. 
pects  of  the  nuclear  question'.  Uodcr  i'rp 
Nuclear  Energy  Study  Act  of  1975,  thj 
Omcc  of  Technology  Assessment  would 
be  required  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  en- 
tire nuclear  fuel  cvclc.  The  OTA  would 
bo  au;hirizcd  to  contract  with  individu- 
als or  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  study,  as  long  as  these 
groups  have  no  interest  in  the  further 
expansion  of  the  nuclear  industry. 

The  comprehensive  study  by  the  OT.\ 
will  include  a  review  of  many  important 
areas.  Tliese  topics  pertain  to  the  safety 
and    environmental    ha:-:ards    associated 
with    existing    nuclear    fission    power- 
pl.ints.  the  safety  of  routine  emission.'^, 
the  indefinite  storage  of  high  level  radio- 
active waste,  the  transportation  rf  ini- 
clear  materials,  the  po.ssibiHties  for  di- 
version of  nuclear  materials  and  sabo- 
tage, the  economic  effect  of  a  commit- 
ment to  nuclear  stations,  and  so  forth. 
In  addition   to  the  final  report    II  R 
5406  provides  that  OTA  will  make  avail- 
able annual  re.norts  to  the  Congress  and 
the  iniblic  en  the  progress  of  the  study. 
Through  these  reports,  the  Congress  will 
insure  that  the  study  is  being  properly 
conducted  and  that  governmental  agen- 
cies are  giving  their  full  coo!>eration  to 
the  OfTice  of  Technology  A.s.se.ssment.  So 
as  to  guarantee  that  adequat.e  fimds  sup- 
port the  purposes  of  tliis  lesrislatlon,  $2 
million  for  each  of  the  first  five  fiscal 
years,  or  a  total  of  $10  million  is  author- 
ized. 
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Mr,  Speaker,  the  Congress  can  no  long- 
er avoid  its  responsibility  to  the  public 
with  regard  to  nuclear  power.  We  are 
talking  in  tei-ms  of  a  technology  whose 
risks  are  awesome  should  a  major  ac- 
cident occur,  and  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  follow  the  bland  assiu-ances  of  those 
whose  stake  in  atomic  energy  endanger 
their  judgment.  A  comprehensive  and  in- 
dependent study  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
is  the  vei-y  least  that  the  Congress  can 
do  in  answering  the  very  pointed  ques- 
tions now  being  raised  by  substantial 
numbers  of  Americans. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  now  include  the  actual 
te.xt  of  my  bill,  H.R.  5406: 
H.R.  5406 
A  biU  to  provide  for  a  compreliensive  five- 
year  study  of  tho  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  with 
particular  reference  to  its  safety  and  en- 
vironmental hazards,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear  Energy 
Study  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— ■ 

(1)  that  a  serious  dl'.i.sion  exLsts  In  the 
general  citizenry  and  scientific  community 
concerning  tlie  wLsdom  of  a  commitment  to 
further  expansion  of  nuclear  fission  power; 

(2)  that  the  potential  danger  to  society 
should  a  major  nuclear  accident  occur  v.ould 
be  catastrophic  beyond  any  similar  tlireat 
posed  to  the  general  public; 

(3)  that  unresolved  question.s  remain  to  be 
answered  concerning  tho  safety,  feasibility, 
and  reliability  of  nuclear  powerplants  and 
their  attendant  problems.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  storage  of  nuclear  wsiste  ma- 
terials, the  po.iPibllity  of  nuclear  sabotage, 
the  sarcty  and  environmental  hazards  posed 
by  til.''  milling,  milling,  transportation,  and 
procesFUvr  of  nuclear  materials,  and  the 
safety  hazards  Involved  in  routine  and  acci- 
dental emissions  by  nuclear  faculties;  and 

(4)  that  the  Congress  Is  in  need  of  an  in- 
dependctU  and  reliable  study  and  report  in 
order  that  informed  as.=essments  and  Judg- 
nuiits  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  fur- 
ther e.vpanslon  of  nuclear  fission  power. 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment Is  hereby  directed  to  undertake  Imme- 
diately 1  comjirehenslve  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  entire  nuclear  hid  cycle  from 
mining  through  fuel  rcprocessitig  and  waste 
management  and.  as  described  In  section  5, 
to  determine  the  safety  and  environmental 
haz.'irds  of  this  cycle. 

(b)  The  Office  of  Technology  AsscEsment 
shall  conduct  this  study  Independently.  The 
OfTice  In  conductlnc  tlie  study  shall  request, 
reoclvp.  and  consider  the  comments  and 
opinions  of  IndepeTidetU  scientists,  engineers, 
concunier.s,  .md  cnvirotimental  renreseiita- 
tives.  The  Office  sliall  have  the  power  to  enter 
Itito  contracts  with  Individu.ils  or  corpora- 
tions for  the  pnrposo  of  conductltig  the 
study,  but  It  ."hall  not  enter  Into  contracts 
v.lth  or  rclv  primarily  on  the  expertise  of  any 
Industry  or  company  which  provides  mate- 
rials, mana'jrement  canabllltics.  re.search,  or 
consult-nt  .services  for  nucle-r  fiK.<=ion  facll- 
Kies  or  which  otherv.lsc  In  the  jud^metit  of 
the  Office  mi^ht  have  an  interest  in  the  fur- 
ther (^yna".ston  of  the  nnrfrar  Indn.^try 

(c)  All  Government  agencies  shall  cooper- 
ate to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  Office  and 
shall  provide  access  to  their  personnel  and 
data  At  the  request  of  the  Office,  any  pov- 
enunenial  agency  shall  furnish  any  infor- 
mation which  the  Office  deems  apnronrlate 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  study.  The 
Ciop  !s  f-rthnr  rm'^owrreci  to  com  -el  the 
delivery  of  any  information  in  the  possession 
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of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
National  Laboratories,  or  any  person,  corpo- 
ration, or  association  which  the  Office  deems 
necessary  for  conducting  the  study. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Five  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  ol  this  Act,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  shall  submit  a  final  report 
to  the  Congress  and  the  public  concerning 
the  safety  and  environmental  hazards  of 
nuclear  fission  powerplants  and  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle, 

(b)  The  Office  will  provide  an  annaial 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  public  on 
the  progress  of  the  study.  In  each  annual 
report  the  Office  shall  Inform  the  Congress 
of  actions  which  It  has  taken  to  fulfill  tlie 
requirements  of  the  Act,  Including  whether 
the   Office  has — 

(1)  found  any  evidence  that  any  persons 
have  violated  the  laws  or  regulations  relating 
to  safety  in  the  development  or  use  of  nu- 
clear power  or  special  nuclear  materials; 

(2)  any  evidence  that  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  past  or  present,  which 
have  responsibility  for  insuring  the  safety 
of  nuclear  fission  processes,  have  not  faith- 
fully or  effectively  exercised  their  required 
responsibilities; 

(3)  received  cooperation  from  Government 
agencies  with  respect  to  requested  data,  in- 
formation and  personnel;  and 

(4)  Insured  that  all  viewpoints  have  been 
adequately  considered, 

(c)  The  GflBce,  In  its  annual  report,  shall 
make  available  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public  any  Information  relating  to  the  safety 
of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  which  has  not 
heretofore  been  publicly  disclosed,  either  be- 
cause the  Information  was  not  publicly  avail- 
able or  completed  In  publlshable  form,  or 
for  other  reasons. 

Sec.  5.  The  comprehensive  study  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Technology  A.s- 
sessment  under  section  3  shall  Include  a 
review  of  (in  addition  to  those  topics  cited 
In  section  3)  — 

(1)  the  safety  and  environmental  hazards 
associated  with  existing  nuclear  fission 
powerplants  and  the  entire  nuclear  fuel 
cycle,  Including  a  discussion  of  the  adequacy 
of  design  features  and  criteria; 

(2)  the  safety  and  environmental  hazards 
posed  by  the  mining,  milling,  transportation, 
reprocessing  and  waste  management  of 
nuclear  materials; 

(3)  the  safety  of  routine  emissions  from 
nuclear  fission  powerplants  and  nuclear  fuel 
reprocessing  faclUtles  with  projections  of 
future  health  effects  In  the  proliferation  of 
these   plants    Is   allowed   to   continue; 

(4)  the  Indefinite  storage  of  hleh  level 
radioactive  waste  and  potential  dangers  of 
such  storage; 

(5)  the  transportation  of  nuclear  materials 
from  civilian  nticlear  fission  powerplants  and 
other  nuclear  facilities,  the  safety  hazards 
Inherent  In  such  transportation,  and  the 
possibilities  for  diversion  or  sabotage  present 
in  such   transportation; 

(6)  the  possibilities  for  diversion  of  nu- 
clear materials  and  sabotage  throughout  tlie 
entire  nuclear  fuel  cycle; 

(7)  the  economic  effect  of  a  commitment 
to  nuclear  fission  powerplants,  particularly 
In  relation  to  short-  and  long-term  costs, 
the  danger  of  extended  shutdovnis.  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  raw  materials,  and  the  costs  of  all 
necessary  safeguards; 

(8)  the  licensing  processes  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  its  predeces.sor, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and 

(9)  the  prospects  and  problems  involved  in 
the  production  of  electric  power  through  the 
use  of  nuclear  enerpy,  and  an  assessment 
of  Its  ultimate  net  energy  yield  *.s  compared 
with  alternative  sources  of  energy. 

Sec  6  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  study  under  section  3  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the  first  five 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  d.it«  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


H.R.  3944  PROVroiNG  FOR  IMPORTED 
PETROLEUM  PURCHASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell  i  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  our  current  energy  and 
economic  problems  has  been  the  revolu- 
tionary rise  in  crude  oil  prices.  The 
OPEC  cartel  has  quadrupled  the  price  of 
oil  in  the  last  2  years,  and  domestic 
energy  prices  have  followed  suit.  These 
inflated  oil  payments  have  in  turn  placed 
a  severe  burden  on  our  economy  by 
draining  off  critical  purchasing  power 
and  by  exacerbating  inflationary  pres- 
sures. At  tills  juncture,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  devise  an  energy  policy  that  will 
reduce  our  expenditures  for  extremely 
expensive  foreign  oil  without  further  ag- 
gravating an  economy  now  in  the  throes 
of  a  recession. 

The  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  imple- 
menting such  a  policy.  Its  goal  is  to  drive 
down  the  artificially  high  price  of  foreign 
oil. 

Tlie  prime  elements  in  the  success  of 
any  cartel  are  elasticity  of  demand  to 
price  changes  and  cohesiveness  of  par- 
ticipating parties,  particularly  in  their 
ability  to  limit  supply.  An  additional  fac- 
tor in  the  case  of  OPEC  has  been  the 
convenient  guarantee  to  markets  whicli 
the  vertically  integrated,  multinational 
companies  operating  in  those  cotmtrics 
provide.  Over  the  past  2  years,  the  OPEC 
monopolistic  oil  prices,  supported  and 
encouraged  by  the  multinational  oil 
companies,  have  helped  to  restructure 
demand  in  the  oil-consuming  nations. 
The  oil  producers  themselves  are  now- 
feeling  the  impact  of  economic  changes 
in  the  world  marketplace. 

World  demand  has  dropped  signifi- 
cantly as  a  result  of  the  sharp  increase 
in  price  and  subsequent  world  recession. 
Voluntary  production  cutbacks  are 
straining  the  unity  of  the  cartel,  by 
pointing  out  the  basic  economic  and  po- 
litical difference  among  these  countries, 
most  of  which  do  not  have  diversified 
economies.  We  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  this  situation  and  to 
restore  a  greater  degree  of  competiticn 
to  the  international  oil  market. 

Sixty-six  members  of  the  House  have 
joined  In  sponsoring  legislation  which 
seeks  to  introduce  the  potentially  divisive 
element  of  competitive  bidding  into  our 
purchase  arrangements  v.ith  the  OPEC 
countries  in  an  attempt  to  weaken  the 
unity  of  the  cartel  and  force  down  tlie 
artificially  high  price  of  foreign  oil.  This 
bill,  H.R.  3944.  recognizes  that,  with  all 
indications  pointing  to  the  fact  that  ex- 
cess capacity  has  placed  the  OPEC  na- 
tions in  a  highly  vulnerable  position,  tlie 
time  is  right  for  exerting  some  kind  of 
competitive  pressure  on  the  oil-pro- 
ducing nations  to  drive  down  the  arti- 
ficially high  price  of  foreign  oil.  It  also 
recognizes  the  fact  tha'.  multinational 
oil  companies,  which  currently  import 
the  great  majority  of  our  foreign  crude 
oil  and  which  have  a  clear  Interest  in 
maintaining  high  prices,  are  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  lower  world  oil  prices.  What  is 
vitally  needed  is  a  program  that  will  put 
;;n  agent  that  does  not  have  a  stake  in 
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the  OPEC  cartel  and  that  has  as  Its 
prime  purpose  reducing  the  price  of  for- 
eign crude  oil  between  the  American 
consumer  and  the  oil-producing  nations. 
H.R.  3944  would  establish  such  a  pro- 
gram. It  would  end  the  cozy  and  profit- 
able arrangement  between  the  multina- 
tionals and  the  OPEC  cartel  by  author- 
izing the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
to  act  as  the  sole  purchasing  agent  for  all 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States. 

In  this  capacity,  the  FEA  would  solicit 
sealed  bids  from  all  foreign  oil  suppliers 
who  are  interested  in  competing  for  ac- 
cess to  the  U.S.  market.  The  sealed  bids 
should  encourage  the  oil  producers  to 
cut  their  price  in  order  to  increase  their 
share  of  the  U.S.  market,  thereby  break- 
ing the  OPEC  cartel  and  forcing  down 
the  price  of  foreign  oil.  The  FEA  would 
also  be  responsible  for  selling  these  Im- 
ports to  domestic  refiners  and  marketers 
at  equitable  prices  and  on  a  geograph- 
ically sound  basis. 

It  Is  important  to  understand  that  this 
bill  does  not  set  the  Government  up  in 
the  oU  business.  What  it  does  Is  have 
the  Government  estabUsh  a  free  com- 
modity market  for  oil  to  counterbalance 
a  foreign-govemment-sponsored  cartel. 

Implementation  of  H.R.  3944  would  not 
require  a  huge  bureaucracy.  The  oil  Im- 
port quota  program  functioned  with  a 
staff  of  12  or  so.  The  staff  of  the  emer- 
gency petroleum  allocation  program  is 
already  in  place. 

The  bin  would  limit  supply  contracts 
to  2  years  In  order  to  induce  competition 
among  producers  at  frequent  intervals. 
It  would  give  the  Administrator  of  the 
program  10  percent  leeway  In  setting  the 
resale  price  of  Imported  petroleimi.  This 
would  make  it  difficult  for  foreign  oil 
producers  to  pinpoint  anj-  price  cutting 
by  their  associates.  The  bill  also  provides 
strictures  against  divulgence  of  secret 
bids  to  assure  tl;at  they  are  kept  con- 
fidential. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  important  pro- 
posal that  deserves  prompt  attention  by 
the  94th  Congress.  I  hope  that  mv  col- 
leagues will  give  It  serious  consideration 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows. 

H.R. 3944 
A  bill  to  provide  that  all  petroleum  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  after  September  1 
1976.  shall  not   be  available  for  purcha.se 
other   than    by    tlie    Oovernment    of    the 
United  States 

Be  it  enacted  bi/  th.e  Senate  and  How^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres.^  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  -Oil  Import  Purchase 
Authority  Act  of  1975'. 

riNDINCS  AND  DEt  I.AK\TIONS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  flncLs  and  detlare.s 
that— 

(1)  the  Immediate  and  long-term  stability 
of  the  economy  of  th»  United  States  la 
threatened  by  the  high  cost  of  foreign  petro- 
leum and  substantial  and  increasing  balance- 
of-payments  deficits; 

(2)  a  major  factor  In  the  present  and 
projected  balance-of -payments  deficits  la  the 
tripling  of  the  outflow  of  dollars  for  petro- 
leum; 

(3)  a  major  factor  In  the  hlnh  rate  of  in- 
flation, unemployment,  and  other  economic 
dislocations  is  the  quadrupling  of  the  cost 
of  forelsn  petroleum: 

1 4)    the   present   uud    projected    harmful 
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effects  to  the  economy,  the  basinessman,  and 
the  consumer  are  caused  by  a  lack  of  com- 
petition among  suppliers  of  petroleum  to  the 
United  States  and  among  petroleum  com- 
panies within  the  United  States;  and 

(5)  the  political  and  economic  Importance 
of  imported  petroleum  from  foreign  nations 
la  of  such  significance  to  the  United  States 
that  it  would  be  purchased  by  the  Oovern- 
mei'.t  rather  than  private  companle.'i. 

PURPOSES 

Sec  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
instill  competition  in  the  imported  and 
domestic  petroleum  market,  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  foreign  petroleum  and  to  reduce  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  of  the  Uinied 
States. 
Sec.  4.  For  purpo.se.s  of  thi.s  Act  — 
ta)  the  term  "petroleum"  means  crude  oil, 
all  other  refinery  feedstoclcs.  and  all  rcnncd 
petroleum  products; 

(b)  the  term  "United  States"  mean.s  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  pos.ses- 
siona  of  the  United  States; 

(c)  the  term  "Admlntstrator  '  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration; 

(d)  the  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
nal,  a  corporation,  a  partnership,  an  asso- 
ciation, a  Joint  stock  company,  a  busine.ss 
trust,  or  an  unincorporated  organization;  and 

(e)  the  term  "responsible  bidder"  means 
any  company,  sovereign  state,  or  per.son  act- 
ing on  its  own  or  on  behalf  of  others  who, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may 
be  promullgated  by  the  Administrator,  is  ca- 
pable of  performing  In  accordance  with  tlie 
terms  of  its  bid. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
oral  Energy  Administration,  shall,  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1975,  be  responsible  for  the  Importa- 
tion of  petroleum  Into  the  United  States,  and 
no  petroleum  shall  thereafter  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  except  In  accordance 
wuh  this  Act. 

(b)  After  October  1,  1975.  no  petroleum 
shall  be  imported  Into  the  United  States  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  a  bid  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  and  accepted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Persons  qualifying  as  responsible 
bidders  wishing  to  sell  oil  to  the  United 
States  shall  submit  sealed  bids  to  the  Admin- 
istrator In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate. 

(c>  All  such  sealed  bids  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  shall  be  In  United  States  dol- 
lar amounts  and  shall  show  price,  specifica- 
tions, volume,  terms  of  delivery,  and  sched- 
ule of  delivery.  The  Administrator  shall 
have  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  any  bid 
or  to  negotiate  with  the  bidder  for  terms 
moat  favorable  to  the  United  States  except 
that  no  contract  accepted  wUl  be  for  a  dura- 
tion of  over  two  years. 

(d)  Any  person  who  impor's  petroleum 
into  the  United  States  except  u\  accordance 
with  this  Act  shall  be  puni.shed  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $1,000,000  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  for  the  fair  and  equi- 
table allocation  by  sale  of  all  petroleum  so 
Imported  Into  the  United  States,  et  prices 
not  to  vary  more  than  10  per  centum  above 
or  below  the  coat  of  acquisition  of  the  Im- 
ported petroleum,  taking  into  account 

(1)  the  preservation  of  an  economically 
sound  and  competitive  petroleum  industry- 
including  the  priority  needs  to  restore  and 
foster  competition  in  the  refining,  distribu- 
tion, marketing,  and  petrochemical  sectors 
of  such  industry,  and  to  preserve  the  com- 
petitive viability  of  Independent  refiners, 
small  refiners,  nonbranded  Independent  mar- 
keters, and  branded  Independent  marketers; 

(2)  the  allocation  of  suitable  type.i,  grades, 
and  quality  of  crude  oil  to  rcliner.s  In  the 
United  States  to  permit  such  refineries;  to 
operate   at    maximum   capacity;    and 


(■■i)  equitable  distribution  of  crude  oil 
residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts at  equitable  prices  among  all  regions 
and  areas  of  the  United  States  and  sectors 
of  the  petroleum  industry.  Including  inde- 
pendent refiners,  .small  refiners,  nonbranded 
Independent  marketers,  branded  independ- 
ent  marketers,   and   among   all    users. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  make  ad- 
Ju.stments  in  the  price  paid  by  purch.isers 
from  the  Administrator  of  imported  pe- 
troletnn  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  begin- 
ning December  31.  1975.  in  order  that  each 
such  purchaser  receives  a  price  based  upon 
the  average  price  paid  by  all  such  purchasers 
of  imported  petroleum  of  similar  grade  and 
quality  during   that   quarter. 

(f)  Funds  for  tlie  purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  imported  petroleum  shall  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  general  revenues  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Moneys  realized 
from  the  sale  of  imported  petroleum  by 
the  Administrator  shall  be  promptly  re- 
turned to  the  general  revenues  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  of 
section  7  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1974  shall  apply  to  any  rule  or 
regulation,  or  any  order  having  the  applica- 
bility and  effect  of  a  rule  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 551(4)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
issued  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate rules  which  will  provide  for  the  debar- 
ment, suspension,  and  placement  in  ineligi- 
bility status  of  bidders  who  faU  to  perform 
in  accord  with  the  terms  of  their  accepted 
bids.  Debarment,  suspension,  and  placement 
in  ineligibility  status  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  not  for  punishment.  To 
assure  the  United  States  (the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  full  and  free  competition 
of  Interested  bidders,  these  measures  should 
not  be  Instituted  for  any  time  longer  than 
determined  necessary  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  should  preclude 
awards  only  for  the  probable  duration  of  the 
period. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  who  shall 
make  unauthortzed  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  identity  of  the  bidders 
or  the  terms  of  the  bids  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $100,000  or  by  Imprlson'- 
ment  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  both. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  Insure  that 
the  identity  of  bidders  Is  known  to  no  more 
than  six  persons  within  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  TAX 
REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1975 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  thousands  of  un- 
employed workers  are  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  additional  13  weeks  of  miem- 
ployment  compensation  benefits  provided 
by  the  recently-enacted  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975.  Although  they  have  faced 
unemployment  for  over  a  year,  these 
citizens  have  only  qualified  for  26  weeks 
of  State  compensation,  just  two-fifths  of 
the  65  weeks  of  coverage  that  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  now  makes  available. 

Tlie  Congress  has  been  making  every 
effort  to  ease  the  effects  of  the  unem- 
ployment crisis.  We  have  been  consider- 
ing proposals  for  the  unemployed  on  em- 
ergency health  Insurance  benefits,  public 
service  job  program.s,  and  mortgage 
payment  deferrals. 
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We  have  been  especially  responsive  to 
the  need  for  increased  imemployment 
compensation  benefits.  In  the  1930's  we 
established  the  present  Unemployment 
Insurance  Service,  under  which  an  un- 
employed individual  can  collect  up  to  26 
weeks  of  State  benefit  payments.  To  ac- 
comodate periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, such  as  now,  we  added  13  weeks  of 
benefits  under  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970.  As  the  current  recession  pro- 
gressed, the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1974  was  enacted 
last  December,  providing  an  additional 
13  weeks  of  federally  funded  benefits.  As 
some  States  have  begun  to  exhaust  these 
payments,  we  have  acted  again,  tem- 
porarily providing  another  13  weeks  of 
benefits  imder  the  Tax  Reduction  Act, 
bringing  the  total  available  benefits  to 
65  weeks. 

Even  the  administration  has  shown 
responsive  signs.  The  President  an- 
nounced last  Friday  that  he  will  request 
legislation  to  extend  to  December  31, 
1976,  the  coverage  provided  under  the 
Tax  Reducation  Act. 

However,  we  have  overlooked  a  very 
large  group  of  needy  people,  those  who 
exhausted  their  rights  to  State  benefits 
just  before  their  States  began  paying  ad- 
ditional benefits  imder  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970.  As  a  result,  they  have  not 
qualified  for  any  of  the  39  additional 
weeks  of  funding  that  are  now  available. 
We  estimate  that  100,000  workers  and 
their  families  are  not  now  eligible  for 
these  benefits  due  to  this  technicality  In 
the  1970  Federal-State  Act.  The  1974 
Emergency  Act  and  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975  should  be  helping  out  all 
those  who  are  unemployed.  The  people  I 
have  described  here  should  not  be  arbi- 
trarily excluded  from  these  needed  bene- 
fits. 

I  have  recently  introduced  H.R.  5636, 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Extension  Act  of  1975,  to  correct 
tliis  urgent  problem.  As  the  recession 
continues,  periods  of  individual  unem- 
ployment are  growing  longer  and  longer. 
While  we  make  more  money  available 
for  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits, it  is  unconscionable  to  deny  this  as- 
sistance to  those  who  need  it  most. 


"INSIDE  THE  HOUSE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  me  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
finished  reading  a  book  about  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Daniel  Rapo- 
port  called  "Inside  the  House."  Depend- 
ing on  how  they  are  treated,  I  suppose 
some  Members  will  like  the  book  and 
others  will  not. 

But  what  I  found  most  interesting  is 
that  among  the  book's  many  anecdotes 
is  one  which  is  especially  pertinent  to 
what  is  happening  today.  That  concerns 
the  decision  by  the  Congress  to  terminate 
U  S.  military  action  In  Indochina  on  Au- 
gust 15,  1973.  Without  that  termination 
in  the  law — an  amendment  to  a  supple- 
mental approprintion  bill — we  would  cer- 


tainly be  bombing  in  South  Vietnam  to- 
day. 

That  termination,  as  members  who 
were  here  wlU  recall,  was  a  compromise 
between  the  Congress  and  the  White 
House.  The  Congress  had  the  votes — 
after  the  vote  on  May  10,  1973— to  add 
the  provision  ending  the  bombing  in 
Cambodia  to  every  bill  of  importance 
that  came  through  the  Congress.  But  the 
President  could  veto  those  bills  and  Con- 
gress did  not  have  the  votes  to  override 
the  vetos.  So,  unless  the  Government  was 
to  come  to  a  standstill  a  compromise  had 
to  be  reached. 

The  compromise  was  an  agreement  to 
stop  the  bombing  on  August  15.  The 
President  could  continue  his  bombing 
policy  for  an  additional  45  days  but  after 
that  no  more.  However,  somewhere  along 
the  line  the  provision  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia  was  broadened  to  in- 
clude all  of  Indochina.  That  is  where  Mr. 
Rapoport's  account  comes  in. 

The  incident  described  shows  a  couple 
of  interesting  things.  First,  how  govern- 
ments can  make  decisions  with  far- 
reaching  consequences  in  a  confused  and 
a  casual  manner.  And  second,  the  role  in 
this  episode  played  by  President — then 
Minority  Leader  Ford  in  establishing 
now  feels  constrained  by  Congress,  he 
might  take  a  look  at  the  role  played  by 
minority  leader  Ford  in  establishing 
these  constraints. 

One  wonders  in  reading  the  account 
where  Mr.  Kissinger  was  and  whether 
he  would  have  seen  the  significance  of 
what  was  happening  and  stopped  it.  One 
is  certain  in  reading  the  account  that 
Mr.  Kissinger  is  sorry  now  that  President 
Nixon  did  not  sign  the  bombing  cutoff 
the  first  time  on  May  10  when  it  just 
applied  to  Cambodia. 

But  I  will  let  Mr.  Rapoport  describe 
the  incident.  His  account  follows: 
NiKETEEN  Seventy-Three 
"Ten  .  .  .  nine  .  .  .  eight  .  .  ."  The  crowd 
chanted  the  countdown  as  the  digital  clock 
ticked  oS  the  remaining  seconds.  A  roar 
went  up  when  the  clock  hit  double  zeros. 

The  scene  was  not  a  basketball  game.  It 
took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  "crowd"  was  a  knot  of  IDem- 
ocratlc  doves  following  the  tally  on  the 
House's  new  electronic  voting  system. 

The  date  was  May  10, 1973.  After  nine  years 
of  mulling  it  over,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  cast  its  first  vote  ever  against  the 
war  In  Indochina. 

The  cheering  by  the  doves  was  more  play- 
ful than  passionate.  Maybe  that  was  because 
the  vote  came  three  and  a  half  months  after 
a  cease-fire  had  been  proclaimed  In  Vietnam 
and  after  the  last  American  troop  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  south  and  the  last  POW 
brought  home  from  the  North.  To  most 
Americans  the  war  was  over  and  Vietnam 
behind  us.  They  were  ready  for  p.issage  of 
antiwEU"  legislation.  Speaker  Albert  voted  for 
it. 

Yet  the  vote  on  May  10,  and  the  series  of 
antiwar  votes  that  followed  it  over  the  next 
seven  weeks,  proved  to  be  far  more  crucial 
than  the  doves  realized.  The  United  States 
may  have  been  militarily  disengaging  itself 
from  Indochina,  but  what  happened  hi  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  In  the  House,  made 
sure  that  it  would  not  go  back. 

Congress  and  the  president  ended  Amer- 
ica's direct  military  role  In  the  war  In  a  wel- 
ter of  confusion,  misunderstanding,  surprise 
and  irony.  And  perhaps  by  accident. 

On  May  !0  the  House  voted  2'!J  lo  138  to 


stop  the  U.S.  bombing  of  Cambodia.  Henry 
Kissinger  and  I«  Due  Tho  had  been  imable 
to  settle  the  conflict  in  that  country,  and 
the  Nixon  administration  was  determined 
that  It  not  fall  to  the  communists.  Thus  the 
dally  air  attacks. 

Following  the  May  10  vote,  the  Senate  be- 
gan adding  on  the  Cambodia  amendment — 
which  was  broadened  to  Include  a  bar  against 
resuming  the  bombing  of  Laos — to  every  vul- 
nerable bill  in  sight,  meaning  every  piece  of 
legislation  the  president  would  have  a  hard 
time  vetoing.  By  June  29  the  list  concluded 
the  debt  ceiling  bill,  a  continuing  appropria- 
tion re.solution  and  a  supplemental  money 
bill.  The  first  two  were  absolutely  essential. 
If  the  debt  bill  was  not  enacted  by  July  1, 
the  government  could  no  longer  borrow 
money,  an  infirmity  that  would  throw  the 
securities  market  in  particular  and  the  fi- 
nancial community  Ln  general  into  chaos. 
Failure  to  approve  the  continuing  appropria- 
tion by  July  1  could  soon  bring  chaos  to  the 
government.  Its  major  departments  and 
agencies  deprived  of  any  authority  to  spend 
money  Ln  the  new  fiscal  year. 

But  doves  were  adamant.  The  time  had 
come  to  say  no.  Hadn't  "peace  with  honor" 
been  declared  on  January  27?  What  legal, 
moral  or  political  Justlflcatloi.  was  there  for 
further  U.S.  military  Involvement  In  the  re- 
gion? That  was  that.  The  president  would 
either  accept  the  amendment  or  accept  the 
consequences. 

The  president  was  Just  as  firm.  A  total 
halt  to  VS.  air  operations  in  Cambodia  would 
virtually  remove  any  pressure  on  the  com- 
munists there  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  risk 
a  communist  military  takeover  In  the  coun- 
try and  endanger  the  regional-wide  peace 
outlined  by  Henry  Kissinger  and  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

So  high  were  the  stakes,  said  presiden- 
tial adviser  Melvln  Laird,  that  Nixon  would 
veto  every  bill  that  came  to  him  with  an 
immediate  Cambodia  bombing  cutoff  pro- 
vision. 

Following  the  first  such  vetc.  Senate  Dem- 
ocratic Leader  Mike  Mansfield  vowed  that 
the  Senate  would  attach  the  amendment  to 
every  piece  of  legislation  "over  and  over 
again,"  until  the  wlU  of  the  people  prevailed 
and  until  the  president  recognized  which 
branch  had  been  assigned  the  war-making 
powers  by  the  Constitution. 

"If  the  president  doesn't  want  to  stop  the 
bombing  but  does  want  to  stop  the  govern- 
ment, that's  his  business,"  Mansfield  said 
angrily. 

"We're  eyeball  to  eyeball  In  a  historic  con- 
frontation,' warned  Rep.  Robert  Glaimo,  a 
leader  of  the  House  antiwar  forces. 

The  president  blinked  first.  He  let  it  be 
known  that  he  would  accept  a  cutoff  if  it  was 
pushed  back  to  August  15.  In  one  sense,  the 
proposal  worked  In  Nixon's  behalf.  It  split 
apart  the  dove  bloc.  Some  saw  it  as  a  mean.s 
of  finally  getting  a  termination-of-hostlllties 
deadline  Into  law.  Others,  however,  de- 
nounced it  as  morally  repugnant  because  it 
permitted  ICixon  to  bomb  and  kill  for  an 
extra  forty-five  days.  They  also  saw  it  as  a 
cowardly  surrender  by  Congi-ess  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

The  battle  was  Joined  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  29.  Over  the  protests  of  holdout  dove.'=, 
the  House  accepted  the  compromise.  But 
what  neither  opponents  or  supporters  re- 
alized at  the  time  was  that  the  amendment 
adopted  went  further  than  the  administra- 
tion had  Intended  or  than  the  doves  had 
demanded. 

The  Hcuse  had  tacked  on  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  an  amendment  that 
would  bar  U.S.  combat  activities  over  not 
only  Cambodia  and  Laos  but  over  North  and 
South  Vietnam  as  well.  The  press  and  most 
members  paid  scant  attention  to  this  last 
mir.ute  addition  of  Vietnam.  Cambodia  was 
t!i<»   Ic^aiio!!   whore   the  lijhiing   was  taking 
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place,  not  Vietnam,  where  a  reaseflre  had 
been  proclaimed.  It  was  V  S.  bombiiiij  of 
Cambodia  that  Congress  was  trying  to  stop. 

Administration  officials,  however,  took  note 
of  the  change  and  reacted  with  alarm.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  Nixon  policy,  their  shock 
w  IS  understandable   It  was  one  thing  for  the 
president  to  slyn  aw.iy  hn  clauned. constitu- 
tional right  to  nniliiterally  intervene  in  Cam- 
bncli.T  or  Laos.  It  was  another  thing  entirely 
.'>  sive  up  on  South  Vietnam  To  accept  legls- 
1  If  ion  prohibiting  him  from  immediately  re- 
^^poiiding  to  a  communist   military  move   in 
Hie  south  would,  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  aU- 
niinistration.  be  invltmg  aggres-sion  from  the 
north.   It   would   run   coiiutcr   to  everytlung 
Nixon  had  been  saying  and  doing  in  Vietnam 
over   the  past   four   years.    Yet    that    is  pre- 
cLsely   what    he    agreed    to    That    agreement 
was  not  willingly  given.  Ni.xon  did  not  realize 
the    lull    Implications    of    what    was    taking 
place  on  the  House  floor  until  It  was  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  it    Lapses  of  that  sort 
were  uncharacteristic  of  Nixou.  In  retrospect. 
It   might   be  e.xplained   by  his  growing  pre- 
occupation with  Watergate. 

Watergate    also    leads    us    to   specul jte    on 
what   Nijcon  might   have  done  h.ad  he  been 
.irmed  with  what  he  coivsidered  his  authority 
to  return  to  Vietnam  during  the  final  days 
of  his  presidency    Analysts  will  tell  us  that 
even    without    a    congressional    prohibition 
iJlockmg  him  trom  .iction.  Nixon  would  have 
ii.id   to  take  leave  of   his  political  senses  to 
resume  bombing  North  Vietnam   But  how  In- 
conceivable Is  it  to  imagine  that  Nixon  could 
have  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  that  pushed 
hv  the  final  agonies  of  Watergate  an  Irrational 
pic-iident  would  view  a    bold"  move  in  Viet- 
nam as  a  meaiia  of  diverting  public  at'entloii 
from  his  domestic  tragedy  '  Or  perhaps,  acting 
less    cynically,    he    would    relieve    his    Inner 
torment  by  la^shlng  out  a-  the  communist  in 
place  of  retaliating  agam.-t   his  critics?  The 
speculation  may  be  idle,  but  It  seems  obvious 
that  we  were  better  off  in  l!t74  with  Richard 
Ni.xon  barred  from  conunittmg  US    nu;itHry 
forces  to  Indochina. 

One   of   the  prlncip.il    participan'.s    m    the 
events  that   led   to  enactment  of  the  Viet- 
nam prohibition  was  Nixons  successor.  House 
GOP  Leader  Gerald  Ford  served  as  the  ad- 
ministration's spokesman  during   tlie  Hoiise 
debate.    It   was    he   who   shuttled    back    and 
forth  between  the  Hou>e  floor  and  a  phone 
booth   In   the   House   Republican   cloakroom 
where    he   spoke   with    Nixon.   White   House 
Chief  of  Staff  Alexander  Haig  and  presiden- 
tial adviser  Melvin  Laird  at  San  Clemente. 
.At  one  point  Ford  was  forced  to  call  Nixou 
and  get  personal  assurances  from  the  presi- 
dent that  he  regarded  August  15  as  a  hard, 
fast  and  legal  deadline,  an  assurance  he  re- 
layed to  the  Hou.se.  What  Ford  did  not  con- 
vey to  his  colleagues  was  his  disc-overy  that 
Nixon  and  some  of  his  aides  were  less  con- 
cerned about  the  date  than  thev  were  about 
the  Inclusion  of  Vietnam  in  the  prohibition. 
A  week  afterwards,  sitting  in  his  Capitol  of- 
fice. Ford  confided  how  .spontaneous  and  un- 
planned— as   well   as   contrary   to  the   presi- 
dent's position — that  concession  was. 

On  the  night  before  the  Cambodia  vote. 
I  wrote  down  three  points  I  was  going  to 
make.  Number  one.  Nixon  would  accept  Au- 
gust 15  as  a  bombing  deadline.  Number  two, 
the  ban  on  U.S.  military  activities  would  ap- 
ply to  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  And  number 
three,  the  president  would  veto  any  legl.sla- 
tive  deadline  earlier  than  August  15. 

"Two  members  of  the  White  Hou.se  staff, 
one  from  Department  of  Deien.ie.  were  here 
and  I  read  the  three  points  to  them  the  night 
before.  I  read  to  them  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  The  next  morning  they  were  here  very 
early— eight,  eight-thirty,  I  don't  know 
something  like  that— I  reread  it  to  them  be- 
cause I  wanted  specific  reconfirmation.  I  had 
the  feeling  they  didn't  quite  understand  the 
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significance  of  the  words  'all  of  Southeast 
A^sia'  but  I  had  WTltten  It  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper  which  is  now  in  my  scrapbook. 

•  I  made  my  floor  speech,  following  Appro- 
priation's Committee  Chairman  George  Ma- 
hon's  .-.peech  At  that  point.  White  House  lob- 
byist Max  Friedersdorf.  Pentagon  legislative 
chief  Jack  Marsh  and  somebody  else  from  the 
White  Hoiuie  got  me  off  the  floor  and  said, 
'Oh.  Jerry,  you  can't  .say  Southeast  Asia, 
you  ve  got  to  limit  it  to  Cambodia.'  I  said 
to  them.  'I  have  said  it  on  the  flotjr.  you  con- 
hrmed  it  and  reconfirmed  it  and  there's  no 
way  to  go  back  on  It  Sorrv.  that's  it.  period  ' 
Tliey  .saiU,  'it  cant  be  that  wav  I  ^md  'I'm 
sorry." 

'So  I  \^eat  back  to  the  lloi>r  and  the 
debate  went  on  and  on  and  on  Mv  cullotiuics 
on  the  floor  (on  whether  Fords  proposed 
compromise  had  presidentKal  sanction)  took 
place.  I  .said.  No.  I  didn't  talk  to  the  presi- 
dent but  to  White  House  sources  '  And  at 
that  point  there  was  some  laughter  or  booing 
or  whatever  it  was.  Apparently  Friedersdor? 
and  his  as.sociates  were  in  the  gallery  and 
they  telt  that  things  were  deteriorating  a  bit 
Maybe  they  were.  So  they  called  Timmons 
Timmons  called  the  White  House  (in  Snn 
Clemente  I  and  the  president  then  called  me 
I  took  the  call  in  the  Republican  cloakroom 
off  the  House  floor.  I  talked  to  the  presi- 
dent for  about  ten  nunutes.  I  read  to  hini 
the  three  points  I  made  on  the  Hou.se  lloor 
and  he  .said.  That's  fine.'  Then  I  went  back 
on  the  floor  and  I  reconfirmed  what  I  had 
previously  .said  and  told  the  House  that  the 
president  approved  of  it 

•  Five  minutes  later  or  so  I  ^ot  a  call  from 
At    Haig.   He   .said.    Oh.    you    can't    do   that 
The  pre.sldent  won't  accept  it.'  I  .said.  'Al.  it's 
done.  That's  It    I'm  sorry  but  there's  no  way 
I  can  erase  what  I  said,  it  is  mv  understand- 
ing that  this  is  what  the  president  approved 
in  his  conversation  with  me  '  Al  «  as  obviously 
disappointed.  He  said.    I  wiws  sitting  m  the 
room   with   the  president   when   vou   talked 
to   the   president.   What   you   have  said   wis 
apparently   not    what    the   president    under- 
stood  you   to   have  said  '   I  said,   'I'm   .sorry, 
Al.  but  th.it  .s  the  way   it  has  to  be.'  Aboiit" 
five    minutes    later,    iiku  be    ten    minuies.    I 
got   a  call   from  Mel   Laird,  out  at   San   Cle- 
mente.   Mel    .s.iid.    -Everything's   okav     Don't 
worrv  about  it  '  That's  it.  I  never  asked  Mel 
But  I  can't  lielp  but  believe  that  the  presi- 
dent called  .\Iel  in  and  .Md  and  the  president 
and  Al  Haig  t.ilked  about   it.  It  was  my  lin- 
pre.s.-ioii  that  the  three  of  them  then  decided 
that  what  I  had  said  on  the  floor  had  their 
approval.  Because  In  tlie  meantime  tliere  was 
a  big  hasdle  cm  the  Senate  side  as  to  whether 
It  -ould  be  limited  to  Cam'oodia  or  i)roadeticd 
to   include   Southeast    Asia.    Apparently    my 
conmient  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  resolved 
that  proljk-m  in  the  Senate.  That's  what  I'm 
told 

"I  wrote  do  A 11  what  I  thouuht  had  lo  Ije 
.^ald  to  win.  In  retrospect  they  say  they 
didnt  understand  what  I  was  saying.  I 
thought  it  was  pretty  clear.  Without  It  I 
think  we  might  have  gotten  through.  But  It 
would  have  been  a  hard  fight  and  I'm  not 
sure  the  Senate  would  have  taken  Just  Cam- 
bodia. I  think  we  might  have  won  in  the 
Hou.-.e 

"I  don't  like  to  put  It  on  the  basis  of 
win  or  lose  but  I  thought  we  made  a  very 
successful  compromise.  It  was  not  all  we 
wanted,  but  enough  to  give  Henry  Kis- 
singer a  chance  to  achieve  what  they  thought 
could  be  accomplished  in  Cambodia.  And  I 
really,  in  retrospect,  honestly  believe  that  Jf 
we  hadn't  put  in  Southeast  Asia  the  end 
result  would  have  been  chaos.  The  Cam- 
bodian provision  was  a  rider  to  an  appro- 
priation bUl  that  Involved  funding  for  a  lot 
of  agencies  of  tlie  federal  government.  We 
could  have  had  a  very,  very  dlificult  situation 
If  the  bin  had  been  vetoed." 
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VOTE  ON  H.R.  4700 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Spellmam 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.s.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tlie 
moment  of  the  vote  on  H.R.  4700,  I  was 
involved  in  pressing  for  inclusion  in  im- 
pending legislation,  items  of  great  import 
to  my  district.  Because  I  knew  that,  with- 
out question.  H.R.  4700  would  prevail  by 
a  large  margin.  I  continued  that  work- 
very  successfully,  I  might  add 

However.  H.R.  4700.  clearly,  is  legis- 
lation I  am  vitally  concerned  with  I 
wi.sh  to  state  for  the  record  that  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


THE  NEED  TO  REPEAL  HATCH  ACT 
RESTRICTIONS  AGAINST  FEDER- 
AL EMPLOYEES 


'  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
nii.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  e.\- 
ti'iineous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plea.sed 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Employee  Po- 
litical Rights,  chaired  by  Representative 
Bill  Clay  of  Mi.ssouri.  is  holding  hear- 
ing on  the  need  to  remove  political  re- 
strictions against  Federal  employees 
under  the  Hatch  Act. 

In  Jan'jaiy  1973.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  restore  the  political  rights  ol 
Federal.  State,  and  local  employees  while 
still  protecting  them  at  work  from  fi- 
nancial .solicitation  and  other  political 
harassment.  A  provision  of  la.st  years 
campaign  reform  bill— the  Federal'Elec- 
tion  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974 
Public  Law  93-443— removes  most  Hatch' 
Act  restrictions  against  State  and  local 
employees.  As  of  January   1,   1975    the 
nearly   3   million   State  and   local   em- 
ployees can  serve  as  officers  of  political 
parties  and  as  delegates  to  the  national 
conventions,  can  solicit  votes  on  behalf 
of  candidates,  and  so  on  down  the  lonn 
list  of  previously  prohibited  endeavors 
under  the  Hatch  Acfs  dictum  of  "no  ac- 
tive participation  in  political  manage- 
ment or  in  political  campaigns."  The  re- 
strictions against  coercion  of  fellow  em- 
ployees, solicitation  of  funds  on-the-job 
or  any  other  abuse  of  official  authoritv 
to  influence  elections  remain  in  force  as 
they  should. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  last  year,  which 
drafted  the  campaign  reform  bill  I  was 
pleased  to  support  and  a.ssist  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  provision. 

I  withheld  from  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  include  Federal  employees  as 
well  in  order  to  assure  the  adoption  of 
the  State  and  local  provision.  It  was  then 
and  IS  now  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  also  restore  the  political  rights  of 
Federal  employees. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Federal  Expenditures,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 2.8  million  Federal  civU 
servants  and  postal  employees  In  the 
United  States  today.  The  District  of 
Columbia  and  seven  States— California, 
Illinois.  Maryland.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  Texas,  and  Virginia— each  have 
more  than  100,000  Federal  employees. 
New  York  City  alone  has  over  98,000. 
Since  1939,  these  Government  employees 
have  been  largely  prohibited  from  par- 
ticipating actively  in  partisan  political 
activities  by  the  Hatch  Act. 

These  2,800,000  Federal  employees  are 
no  less  deserving  of  equal  tights  under 
the  law  than  are  state,  local,  and  private 
sector  employees.  Congress  .should  clear 
up  the  obvious  discrimination  and  in- 
consistency in  the  law. 

I  am  delighted  that  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Bill  Clay  has  introduced 
H.R.  3000,  the  Federal  Employees  Polit- 
ical Activities  Act  of  1975,  and  that  he 
is  holding  hearings  on  his  bill  and  re- 
lated Hatch  Act  reform  legislation.  I  am 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  3000,  and  I  have  also 
reintroduced  my  own  similar  bill  from 
the  last  Congress,  H.R.  1326. 

It  is  high  time  that  Federal  employees 
are  considered  old  enough  and  intelligent 
enough  to  participate  fully  in  the  process 
of  elections.  This  country  has  no  right 
to  make  its  public  employees  second  class 
citizens.  But  the  Hatch  Act,  by  limiting 
their  political  activities,  has  effectively 
put  them  into  that  category.  The  nature 
and  scope  of  activities  prohibited,  as 
well  as  the  sheer  numbers  of  persons  af- 
fected by  these  restrictions,  have  led 
various  commentators  to  criticize  the 
Hatch  Act  as  being  at  variance  with  the 
first  amendment  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  political  expression  and  the  American 
commitment  to  participatory  democracy. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  Hatch 
Act  has  been  challenged  in  the  judicial 
arena.  In  July,  1972,  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia — 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
against  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission — 
ruled  that  the  Hatch  Act  is  "constitution- 
ally vague"  and  has  a  "chilling  effect," 
because  many  civil  employees  do  not 
know  either  if  they  are  covered  or  what 
they  are  prohibited  from  doing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  court,  many  persons  did  not 
engage  in  any  political  activity  out  of 
fear,  rather  than  because  they  had  to. 

This  decision,  if  left,  would  have  re- 
pealed the  Hatch  Act. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  June 
1973,  reversed  the  decision  by  a  6  to  3 
margin.  But  the  Court  still  emphasized 
that  "Congress  is  free  to  strike  a  differ- 
ent balance  if  it  chooses." 

In  1966,  Congress  created  the  Com- 
mission on  Political  Activity  of  Govern- 
ment Personnel,  known  as  the  Hatch  Act 
Commission,  to  study  all  Federal  laws  re- 
stricting political  participation  by  Gov- 
ernment employees.  In  its  final  report, 
in  December  1967,  the  Commission  noted 
the  need  for  substantial  reform  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
clarifying  its  vagueness  and  reducing  its 
application  to  the  fewest  employees.  As 
the  Commission  noted,  most  Government 
employees  are  so  confused  by  the  more 
than  3,000  specific  prohibitions  issued 
over  the  years  by  the  executive  branch 
and  have  so  httle  idea  what  they  are 
permitted  to  do  that  they  tend  to  avoid 
taking  part  in  any  political  activity  at 
all.  Congress  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
recent  years  in  expanding  other  groups' 
opportunities      for      political      activity 


through  its  civil  rights  legislation  and 
the  18-year-old  vote.  It  is  time  that 
Congress  restores  to  Federal  Government 
employees  their  right  to  free  political  ex- 
pression and  acts  on  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Commission  that  it 
created. 

Chairman  Clay's  bill,  H.R.  3000,  and 
my  bill,  H.R.  1326,  would  amend  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  per- 
mit Federal  officers  and  employees  to 
take  an  active  part  in  political  manage- 
ment and  in  political  campaigns.  We 
would  retain  the  very  important  prohi- 
bition against  the  use  of  official  author- 
ity to  influence  elections,  while  extend- 
ing to  the  Government  employees  their 
full  rights  to  participate  actively  in  pol- 
itics as  private  citizens.  The  bills  list  nine 
specific  activities  included  under  "an  ac- 
tive part  in  political  management  or  po- 
litical campaigns,"  in  addition  to  the 
right  to  vote  or  to  express  an  opinion 
orally  on  political  subjects,  which  even 
the  existing  provisions  allow.  The  nine 
new  rights  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

First.  Unrestricted  participation  in  po- 
litical conventions,  including  service  as  a 
delegate  or  officer. 

Second.  Unrestricted  participation  in 
the  deliberations  of  any  primary  meeting 
or  caucus. 

Third.  Unrestricted  participation  in  a 
political  meeting  or  rally,  including  pre- 
liminary arrangements. 

Fourth.  Unrestricted  membership  in 
political  clubs,  including  initial  organiz- 
ing. 

Fifth.  Unrestricted  wearing  of  cam- 
paign badges  and  distributing  of  cam- 
paign literature. 

Sixth.  Unrestricted  written  expression 
or  association  with  any  publication,  ex- 
cept that  no  letter,  editorial,  or  article 
shall  mention  the  writer's  official  em- 
ployment. 

Seventh.  Unrestricted  organization  or 
participation  in  a  political  parade. 

Eighth.  Unrestricted  Initiating  or  sign- 
ing of  nominating  petitions,  including 
canvassing  for  signatures  of  others. 

Ninth.  Unrestricted  candidacy  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  political 
office — National,  State,  county,  or  muni- 
cipal. 

My  bill,  H.R.  1326,  is  largely  similar 
to  H.R.  3000.  Section  3  of  H.R.  3000  is 
comparable  to  section  1  of  my  bill;  the 
respective  listings  of  nine  items  incor- 
porated under  "an  active  part  in  political 
management  or  in  political  campaigns," 
enumerated  above,  are  virtually  iden- 
tical. H.R.  1326  would  retain  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  United  States  Code 
— sections  7323  and  7325— which  already 
cover  prohibited  solicitations  and  penal- 
ties. However,  I  am  very  concerned  that 
we  retain  effective  safeguards  against 
the  politicization  of  the  bureaucracy 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  public 
employees  full  political  rights  as  private 
citizens.  I  support  the  additional  sec- 
tions in  H.R.  3000,  not  included  in  my 
bill,  which  strengthen  further  the  ability 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  deal  with  violations. 
For  over  35  years  we  have  relegated 
our  public  servants  to  being  "second  class 
citizens."    Existing    restrictions    on    the 


political  activities  of  Federal  employees 
are,  in  my  judgment,  unfair  and  long 
overdue  for  revision.  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  protect  the  neutrality  of 
the  Government  bureaucracy.  We  must 
also  guard  against  possible  coercion  di- 
rected against  public  employees  to  par- 
ticipate involuntarily  in  politics.  The 
solution  is  to  replace  the  Hatch  Act  with 
legislation  that  contains  adequate  safe- 
guards against  abuses  while  granting 
Federal  employees  their  rights  to  partici- 
pate as  private  citizens  in  American  poli- 
tical life. 

The  Congress  has  before  it  bills  that 
seek  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  enact  such  legis- 
lation. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE— PART  VI 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  M.--.  Speaker,  together  with 
78  House  cosponsors  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  4772  and  H.R.  4774,  the  National 
Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975.  The  bill 
has  been  given  equally  strong  support 
in  the  Senate  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced as  S.  1163  by  Senators  Frank  Moss 
and  Frank  Church,  respective  chairmen 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long 
Term  Care  and  Committee  on  Aging, 
Hugh  Scott,  Senate  minority  leader,  and 
Senators     Williams,     Domenici,     and 

TUNNEY. 

To  discuss  the  need  for  home  health 
care  and  the  public  support  this  proposal 
is  receiving,  it  is  my  intention  to  place 
statements  in  the  Record  several  times 
a  week  by  experts  and  lay  persons  com- 
menting on  the  legislation. 

This  is  the  sixth  in  the  series : 

[Prom  Annals  of  Internal  Medicine, 

January  1975] 

Home  Care:  Much  Needed,  Much  Neglected 

The  story  of  the  Chelsea-'Village  program 
of  home  health  care  for  the  homebound  aged 
operated  out  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in 
New  York  City  and  described  elsewhere  in 
this  Issue  by  Dr.  Philip  Brlckner.  Sister  Te- 
resita  Duque,  and  associates  Is  as  Important 
as  It  Is  heart-warming.  It  should  be  required 
reading  for  health  care  professionals,  third- 
party  payers,  and  all  public  and  private  offi- 
cials responsible  for  setting  healtli  priorities 
in  this  country. 

Despite  the  modest  dimensions  of  the  ex- 
periment— involving  only  200  referrals  and 
169  patients  actually  placed  under  care — 
Dr.  Brickner  claims  significant  savings  to 
society.  At  a  minimum  rate  of  $800  a  month 
for  Medicaid  to  keep  patients  In  a  nursing 
liome  in  New  York  City  and  with  an  esti- 
mated 70  patients  maintained  at  home  ra- 
ther than  being  institutionalized,  he  claiin/: 
a  1-year  savings  of  $340,000  from  this  factor 
alone.  With  Medicaid  paying  about  $150  a 
day  for  acute  hospital  care  and  on  the  as- 
sumption that  1000  hospital  days  were 
avoided  as  a  result  of  the  program  during  its 
first  year,  he  estimates  an  additional  savings 
of  $150,000. 

Equally  important  is  the  well-documented 
fact  that  most  elderly  patients  prefer  to  re- 
main in  their  own  homes,  if  at  all  possible, 
rather  than  being  institutionalized.  Despite 
the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  care  In  nurs- 
ing homes  and  some  improvement  in  quality. 
conditions  in  many  remain  deplorable  ( 1 ) . 
Not    all    the    relevant    questions    are    an- 
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swered  in  t!.e  Brlckucr  report.  Why  V'.trc 
there  so  few  referrals — 200  cut  of  an  csU- 
mated  pool  of  3000  aged  homebouna  persons 
III  the  area?  Especially,  why  so  few  from 
physicians — only  15  out  of  the  200^  Why  did 
seven  persons  who  had  been  refi  rred  refuse 
services?  Why  not  accept  s:na!l  payments 
from  tLiose  who  oricr  to  pay?  How  did  the 
hoopitjl  absorb  the  $50,000  that  it  under- 
wrote? Is  this  type  of  unrtunburscd  service 
one  cause  for  the  ever-rk-iig  cost  to  the  pay- 
i:.^  hospital  palle;.t.' 

Were  all  tjovernment.  rcjourees  fully  ex- 
plored? For  example,  under  both  Parts  A 
and  B  of  Medicare,  100  home-care  visits  by 
t(u.i!i.'ied  pro;e  -.Oiials  are  covered,  and  un- 
ucr  Medicaid  tiic  services  of  home  health 
aides  are  available.  Were  tiicsc  po^jibilitici 
totally  e.\hau.5ted? 

Ill  addition  to  a  number  of  such  qxicstlons 
t'.iat  pique  the  curiosity.  It  is  obi  Ions  that 
no  one  can  provide  totally  satisfactory  cost- 
beneht  analysis  in  this  area.  As  the  authors 
themselves  point  out,  without  the  program 
some  of  their  patients  would  ha\e  died  at 
home.  Although  this  is  ob'.  loiL-^ly  not  an  ac- 
ceptable solution,  it  is  certainly  clieapcr. 

Nevertheless,  the  broad  conclusion  Is  In- 
escapable: home  health  care,  when  efficiently 
organized  with  good  backup  services.  Is  a 
highly  coot-elfectlve  way  ot  caring  for  the 
elderly.  Moreover,  moot  ol  the  elderly  prefer 
homa  care  to  luitUutlonalized  care.  Many 
heaitli  professionals  aUo  like  home  care,  es- 
pecially nurses.  Judging  from  the  number 
of  phy.-icians  engaged  in  this  expe-iment.  a 
fair  number  of  doctors  also  like  It  If  the 
necessary  linaiuial  and  other  supports  are 
made  available. 

ihe  coniinued  Increase — abjoUito  as  well 
as  relative — la  the  over-6j  population  and 
the  c-.er-riolng  cost  of  meeting  their  he,iUh 
needs  to  em:>ha.=;ize  the  importance  of  this 
type  of  program.  We  need  home  care  to  com- 
bat Inilatiou  111  health  care  co.sts.  We  need  it 
to  bring  a  measure  of  reassurance  and  dig- 
nity to  millions  o:  older  people  who  are  see- 
ing their  Chen  hed  Medicare  benefits  shrink 
under  the  twin  pre^sure.s  of  riaing  costs  and 
increased  coc.t-sharing.  We  need  It  to  restore 
a  degree  of  caring  and  outreach  to  our  super- 
specialized  health  care  institutions  and  pro- 
fessionals. 

There  is  little  theoretical  argument  on  this 
queotion.  Health  care  professionals,  third- 
party  payers,  and  government  oilicials  con- 
tinue to  extol  t2;o  advantages  of  home  care 
(2-li.  Despite  all  the  lip-service,  however, 
we  are  unlikely  to  witness  any  rapid  overall 
expansion.  Even  v.here  some  support  is  now 
available,  as  under  Medicare,  the  relative 
use  of  home  care  continues  to  decline  year 
by  year.  For  example,  during  1963  there 
were  028,543  approved  claims  for  home  health 
services  under  Part  A.  By  1973,  the  number 
was  down  to  le.ss  than  400.000  (based  on  the 
first  6  months'  exiierlence)  (5). 

The  reasons  are  not  mysterious.  Most  phv- 
slcians  are  not  interested  in  chronic  Illness. 
Most  are  not  interested  In  home  care,  even 
If  the  visits  are  actually  made  by  nurses. 
Most  hospital  admlni^itrators  today  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  keeping  their  expen- 
sive beds  tilled.  And  most  third-party  pay- 
ers, public  as  well  as  private,  are  primarllv 
concerned  with  keeplnt,'  the  phv.=:ic!ans  and 
hoispitals  happy— or  at  least  o^  "their  backs! 
Even  the  national  government  administra- 
tion, with  its  continual  scolding  of  physi- 
cians and  ho-^pitals  for  rLsInr:  costs.  U  im- 
wininer  or  unable  to  exerrh-ethe  leadership 
InTOlved  In  a  real  reorderina;  of  national 
health  priorities  away  from  inpatient  care 
toward  the  kind  of  program  described  bv 
Dr.  Brickner. 

And  so  Dr.  Brickner  and  his  colleasues  are 
likely  to  receive  a  pal  on  the  back— and  not 
much  more.  At  the  very  least,  he  should  be 
sought  out  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration for  the  possibility  of  an  incentive 
experiment  grant  under  Section  222  of  PL 
92-€03.     Ostensibly,     the     Dep.irtnient     of 
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lUalih,  Education,  and  Welfare  l:s  Iooklr;g 
for  just  such  innovations  that  provide  a  pos- 
sibility for  cost  savings  without  a  reduction 
In  qtiality. 

Today,  another  possibility  for  positive  ac- 
tion comes  to  mind.  Perhaps  the  threat  of 
unemplr.ymcnt  could  provide  the  impetus 
that  noth.ng  else  seems  ta  There  is  now  a 
great  deal  of  t.tlk  about  "public  service  Jobs" 
to  absorb  some  of  the  unemployment  that 
is  anticipated  In  the  coming  months.  Hos- 
pitals are  a  likely  site  for  .such  jobs.  Instead 
of  adding  more  nurses'  aides.  Janitors,  and 
others  who  may  or  may  not  be  needed,  why 
not  develop  a  corps  of  homo  henUh  v.  orkers 
who  could,  under  the  supervision  of  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  provide  at  least  the  mini- 
mal human  support  and  rc.Lssurancc  S3  des- 
perately needed  by  many  old  people? 

To  make  sure  th.Tt  they  do  more  good  than 
harm,  they  would  ha\e  to  be  carefully  super- 
vised, which  usually  means  an  In  tltutional 
setting  .Tnd  being  part  of  a  health  care  team. 
Isn't  this  a  logical  responsibility  for  a  com- 
munity hospital  through  Its  department  of 
community  medicine?  Or  social  service?  Or 
health  education? 

Teji  thou-nnd  such  home  health  workers 
could  bring  a  grep.t  deal  of  comfort  and  siip- 
port  to  our  21  million  older  people  while 
acquiriiig  useful  skills  themseUes  Even  this 
modest  suggestion  will  be  resi.,ted  in  some 
quarter.^.  But  sooner  or  later  the  nation  will 
have  to  face  up  to  the  basic  issue:  For  whose 
benefit  arc  we  operating  our  .$100  billion  a 
year  health-care  economv?  (Anne  R.  Somers 
and  Nancy  H  Bryant.  R.N  .  M  P  H  ,  Collcgr 
of  Mcclirute  and  Dcnti^tn/  of  New  Jerscii. 
Office  of  Consumer  Health  Education.  Piscat- 
auay.  New  Jersey) 
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The  Homebolnd  Acfd  — 
.•\  Medically  Unreached  Grovp 
ciielsf.x -village  proc.ram 
(By  Philip  W.  Brickner.  M.D  .  director.  De- 
partment of  Community  Medicine  St. Vin- 
cent's Ho.spital  and  Medical  Center  of  New 
York ) 

Throughout  all  urban  comnuinities  in  the 
United  States,  aged,  homebound  people  are 
among  the  medically  unreached.  Their  prob- 
lems are  multi-faceted.  Involving  medical 
and  pisycliological  health,  tinances.  hou,lng. 
and  i.solallon  from  society. 

In  January  1973  the  Chelsea-ViUagc  Pro- 
gram was  started  to  meet  the  needs  of  aged, 
homebound  people  In  the  Chel:-ea  and 
Greenwich  Village  areas  of  ManhaUan  sur- 
rounding St.  Vincent'.?  Hospital.  This  pro- 
cram  demonstrates  that  It  is  often  possible 
to  maintain  these  people  in  their  own  homes 
instead  of  in  Nursing  Homes  or  other  insti- 
tution:^. 

O  ir  aim-  are  to  keep  patients: 

1.  In  their  own  ci'innuinity; 

2  Out  of  Institutions; 

3  In  adequate  housing; 

4  In  the  best  best  possible  state  of  health; 
and 

5  And  at  the  maximum  level  of  independ- 
ence. 


Co.mraunity  organi:ations  serve  as  case 
finders;  an'l  physicians,  nurses  and  social 
workers  from  St  V'incent's  Ho.<=pltal  partici- 
pate in  the  delivery  of  a  broad  range  of  serv- 
ices. In  the  lirst  22  months,  232  individuals 
have  been  referred  and  1.116  home  vi.-its 
made  We  serve  our  patients  without  char^-e 
or  rciinljursoment. 

This   farm   of   health   care   dellverv   serve.s 
society    throiu-h    .substantial    financial    .-sav- 
ings, and  It  fuUills  the  wishes  of  older  people 
them' elves  for  such  programs. 
Financial  points 

1.  Through  this  progr:im  we  have  dellvf  ici 
health  care  at  less  cost  to  the'^e  patients  in 
tholr  own  hcjines  than  if  they  wcie  In  Nurs- 
ing Homes. 

2.  The  present  reimbursement  rate  for 
Medicaid  patients  in  Nursing  Homes  in  New 
York  City  is  [uxater  tlian  $800.00  ptr  monih. 
We  maintain  our  p.itients  for  less  than  ', 
this  co:;t.  IncUuUng  all  medical  services,  rent 
and  food.  Through  our  small  program  alone, 
the  Medicaid  savings  In  one  year  are  about 
$340,000. 

3.  Further  savings  of  about  $150,000  are 
generated  by  keeping  our  patients  out  of 
acute  care  hospital  beds.  This  is  accompU.sh- 
ed  tlirough  early  treatmei-t  of  Illness  In  the 
home,  before  the  patient  deteriorates. 

Financial  implications 
The   financial   benefit   to   the   country   at 
large,   if   programs   similar    to   ours   can    be 
adopted  i.ation-wide,  will  be  immense. 

The  fact  that  home  maintenance  of  an 
a-ed  person  is  (^ne  third  or  less  as  expensive 
as  nursing  home  rare  makes  tlie  point.  A 
.shift  In  priorities  of  health  care  funds  away 
from  institutions  and  toward  home  main- 
tenance is  required. 
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VULNERABILITY  OF  OIL  SUPPLY 
LINES  EMPHASIZE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  NUCLEAR  POWERED  NAVY 

I  Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mis.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  vear  the 
Congress  included  in  the  Department 
of  Dcfen.se  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act.  1975.  a  new  title  VIII.  Nuclear  Pow- 
ered Navy.  Tliis  title  made  it— 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  of  Amerl  a 
to  modernize  the  strike  forces  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  by  the  construction  of  nuclear -pow- 
ered major  combatant  vessels  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  Industrial  base  for  the 
research,  development,  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  for  such 
ves.,els. 

Title  VIII  stipulates  that  henceforth 
all  requests  for  authorization  or  ap- 
l)ropriation  of  funds  for  construction  of 
.'submarines,  aircraft  carriers,  and  car- 
rier escorts,  such  as  cruisers,  frigates,  and 
destroyers,  shall  be  for  nuclear-powered 
.ships:  ., 

Unless  and  until  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  fully  advised  the  Congress 
that  construction  of  nuclear  powered  ves- 
sels for  such  purpose  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  law  provides: 

such  reports  of  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress  .shall  Include  for  con.slderatlon  by  Con- 
gress an  alternate  program  of  nuclear-pow- 
ered ships  with  appropriate  design,  cost,  and 
schedule  Information. 

The  vulnerability  of  our  oil  supply 
lines  in  time  of  war.  the  declining  num- 
ber of  overseas  bases  available  to  sup- 
port our  Armed  Forces,  and  the  shrink- 


ing size  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  fleet,  all  em- 
phasize the  importance  that  our  future 
combatants  for  our  naval  strike  forces 
be  nuclear  powered. 

The  Navy's  largest  and  most  power- 
ful nuclear-powered  surface  warship  is 
the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Nimitz, 
CVAN-68.  which  recently  completed  her 
initial  sea  trials.  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover, 
Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion Program,  wrote  me  a  letter  while 
he  was  at  sea  directing  the  Nimitz  pro- 
pulsion plant  trials.  I  consider  the  points 
he  made  in  his  letter  to  be  important 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  widely  read. 
Therefore,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
include  Admiral  Rickover's  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

U.S.S.  "NllMITZ," 

At  Sea,  North  Atlantic,  March  3,  1975. 
Hon.  MiiLviN  Price, 

Vice  Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 
Dear  Mr.  Price:  We  are  returning  from 
the  first  .sea  trials  of  the  USS  NIMITZ 
(CVAN68).  our  second  nuclear  powered  air- 
craft carrier  and  our  seventh  nuclear  powered 
surface  warship.  The  purpose  of  the  trials 
was  to  demonstrate  the  performance  of  her 
new  design  two-reactor  propulsion  plant 
which  produces  about  as  much  power  as  the 
eight  reactor  plants  in  the  USS  ENTER- 
PRISE. The  NIMITZ  was  built  by  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company,  Newport  News,  Virginia.  Two  more 
ships  of  this  class,  the  DWIGHT  D.  EISEN- 
HOWER (CVAN69)  and  the  CARL  VINSON 
(CVN70)  are  also  under  construction  at 
Newport  News. 

The  NIMITZ  has  a  length  of  1,092  feet, 
a  flight  deck  width  of  over  250  feet,  and  a 
combat  load  displacement  of  nearly  95,000 
tons,  and  can  operate  and  provide  sustained 
support  for  a  naval  air  wing  of  about  100 
aircraft.  Her  initial  nuclear  cores  will  pro- 
vide her  with  enough  fuel  to  carry  out  opera- 
tions for  the  next  13  years,  thus  making  her 
truly  independent  of  propulsion  fuel  logistic 
support.  These  cores  contain  energy  equiva- 
lent to  over  two  million  tons  of  coal  or  11 
million  barrels  of  oil,  enough  oil  to  fill  a 
train  of  tank  cars  stretching  from  'Washing- 
ton to  Boston. 

Our  first  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier, 
the  USS  ENTERPRISE  (CVAN65),  was  de- 
livered to  the  fleet  In  1961.  She  operated 
three  years  before  her  first  refueling,  Includ- 
ing a  30,000  mUe  cruise  around  the  world 
without  logistic  snpport  In  1964.  On '  this 
cruise  she  was  accompanied  by  the  nuclear 
cruiser  USS  LONG  BEACH  (CGN9)  and  the 
nuclear  frigate  USS  BAINBRIDGE  (DLGN25) . 
Following  her  first  refueling  the  ENTER- 
PRISE operated  four  years  on  her  second 
set  of  reactor  cores,  including  lour  deploy- 
ments to  Vietnam  before  her  second  refuel- 
ing and  overhaul  In  1970.  To  date  the 
ENTERPRISE  has  steamed  more  than  750,000 
miles.  Her  present  reactor  cores  are  expected 
to  provide  fuel  for  10  to  13  years. 

We  now  have  five  nuclear-powered  gulded- 
missile  ships  In  operation,  the  cruiser  USS 
LONG  BEACH  (CGN9),  and  the  frigates 
USS  BAINBRIDGE  (DLGN25),  USS  TRUX- 
TUN  (DLGN35),  USSQALIFORNIA  (DLGN 
36),  and  USS  SOUJiTCAROLINA  (DLGN37). 
Three  more  nuclear-powered  guided-mlssile 
frigates  are  under  construction,  the  VIR- 
GINIA (DLGN38),  the  TEXAS  (DLON39), 
and  the  MISSISSIPPI  (DLGN40).  Congress 
has  also  appropriated  funds  to  construct  one 
more  nuclear  frigate  of  the  VIRGINIA  Class. 
Advance  procurement  funds  have  also  been 
appropriated  for  another  ship  of  this  class. 
The  NIMITZ  marks  the  renaissance  of  a 
modern  nuclear  powered  surface  Navy:  a 
Navy  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  would 
have  been  proud  to  command.  Admiral  Nim- 


itz took  command  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  on  De- 
cember 31,  1941,  Just  24  days  after  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor.  Through  his  brilliant 
leadership  and  outstanding  skill  as  a  strate- 
gist, the  forces  under  his  command  were 
able  to  defeat  the  Japanese  off  Midway,  there- 
by reversing  the  cotirse  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific.  It  was,  as  General  Marshall  said,  "the 
closest  squeak  and  the  greatest  victory." 
The  long  march  back  across  the  Pacific  end- 
ed September  1,  1945,  on  the  deck  of  the 
battleship  MISSOURI  in  Tokyo  Bay,  when 
the  Japanese  surrender  terms  were  signed. 
Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  signed  for  the  United 
States. 

Following  World  War  II  Admiral  Nimitz 
relieved  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King  as  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  December  15,  1947.  Ten  days  before 
he  was  relieved.  Admiral  Nimitz  signed  a 
letter  I  had  prepared  for  his  signature.  This 
letter  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  that  "the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  work  out  a  mu- 
tually agreeable  method  for  prosecuting  the 
design,  development,  and  construction  of  a 
nuclear  propulsion  plant  for  a  submarine. ' 
This  was  the  first  top  level  Navy  support 
I  had  received,  and  it  started  the  nuclear 
propulsion  program  in  the  Navy. 

Nuclear  power  In  surface  warships  gives 
them  the  ability  to  operate  continuously  at 
high  speed;  this  affords  them  protection  not 
available  to  non-nuclear  ships.  This  could 
mean  the  difference  between  victory  and  de- 
feat in  battle.  As  the  number  of  our  ad- 
vance bases  decreases  and  the  size  of  the 
Fleet  continues  to  shrink,  the  need  for  ships 
independent  of  the  logistic  umbilical  cord  of 
oil  will  continue  to  Increase. 

Next  to  providing  the  major  deterrent  to 
all-out  nuclear  war,  I  believe  that  the  most 
important  mission  of  our  Navy  is  to  insure 
that  our  first  line  naval  striking  forces  can 
carry  out  their  mission  against  threats  po- 
tential enemies  are  presently  developing.  A 
significant  portion  of  our  major  surface  war- 
ships must  be  nuclear  powered  or  we  may 
end  up  without  a  credible  deterrent  to  ag- 
gressions which  no  not  warrant  escalation 
to  a  nuclear  war. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  the  aircraft 
carrier  will  be  the  principal  offensive  strik- 
ing arm  of  the  Navy  In  a  non-nuclear  war. 
No  other  weapon  system  under  development 
can  replace  the  long-range,  sustained,  con- 
centrated fire  power  of  the  carrier  air  wing. 
Nuclear  submarines  and  nuclear  surface 
ships  with  antl-alr  and  anti-submarine  cap- 
abilities are  all  needed  to  supplement  and 
augment  the  capabilities  of  the  nuclear  car- 
rier. 

The  U.S.  Navy  currently  has  14  active  air- 
craft carriers:  the  ENTERPRISE,  eight  oil- 
fired  PORRESTAL  Class  large  deck  carriers 
built  In  the  1950's  and  1960's;  three  post 
World  War  II  MIDWAY  Class  carriers;  and 
two  World  War  n  ESSEX  Class  carriers,  the 
ORISKANY  and  the  HANCOCK.  This  is 
about  half  the  24  carriers  the  U.S.  Navy  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

When  the  NIMITZ  becomes  fully  opera- 
tional in  the  fleet  she  will  replace  one  of 
the  ESSEX  Class  carriers.  'When  the  EISEN- 
HOWER and  VINSON  Join  the  fleet  the  Navy 
will  have  only  12  carriers  under  30  years  of 
age.  By  1981  when  the  CARL  VINSON  be- 
comes fully  operational  in  the  fleet,  the 
oldest  large  deck  carrier,  the  USS  PORRES- 
TAL. will  be  26  years  old.  All  of  the  Navy's 
older  carriers  will  then  be  well  over  30  years 
old. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  start  building  re- 
placements for  the  8  PORRESTAL  Class  car- 
riers soon  just  to  sustain  a  12  carrier  force. 
With  the  declining  number  of  overseas  U.S. 
bases  and  the  decreasing  number  of  carriers, 
it  is  important  that  the  new  carriers  we 
build  be  as  capable  as  possible.  The  NIM- 
ITZ and  her  sister  ships  are  such  carriers. 

Our  carriers  are  vulernable  to  attack  by 


Soviet  sea-based  cruise  missiles — as  are  all 
surface  ships.  However,  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense our  surface  ships  have  against  such 
missiles  and  their  launching  platforms  is 
carriers  based  aircraft.  Without  carriers  and 
and  their  aircraft,  other  surface  warships. 
replenishme;it  ships,  and  amphibious  forces, 
w^ould  all  be  much  more  vulnerable.  The 
nuclear  carrier  task  force  -with  its  capability 
of  unlimited  operation  at  high  speed  Is  the 
most  powerful,  least  vulnerable  surface  ship 
force  in  the  history  of  naval   warfare. 

Some  have  objected  to  nuclear  warships 
on  the  basis  of  higher  initial  investment  cost. 
In  this  regard  it  should  be  born'e  in  mind 
that  the  initial  cost  of  conventional  ships 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  oil.  Recently,  oil 
costs  have  risen  dramatically.  It  costs  more 
than  $25  a  barrel  to  buy,  store,  and  deliver 
oil  to  Navy  ships.  At  that  rate,  It  would  cost 
about  $270  million  to  provide  the  amount  of 
oil  for  a  conventionally  powered  carrier 
equivalent  to  the  nuclear  fuel  in  the 
NIMITZ.  That  is  almost  three  times  the  com- 
parable cost  of  nuclear  fuel  for  this  type 
ship. 

Nuclear  ships  are  often  compared  in  cost 
with  cheaper  conventional  ships  of  much 
less  military  capability,  the  argument  being 
that  we  should  build  more  of  the  cheaper 
conventional  ships  rather  than  fewer  of  the 
nuclear  ships.  Yet  study  after  study  has 
shown  that  when  all  costs  are  considered 
nuclear  warships  cost  little  more  than  con- 
ventional warships  having  the  same  weapons 
systems — and  the  nuclear  warships  are  far 
superior  militarily. 

Further,  the  cost  of  war  itself  far  exceeds 
any  cost  needed  to  be  prepared  to  prevent 
a  war.  The  best  warships  we  can  build  are 
those  which  are  never  used  in  combat  be- 
cause they  have  served  to  prevent  war. 

With  the  heavy  military  and  non-mllltary 
demands  on  its  budget  the  United  States 
must  only  spend  where  It  is  necessary  and 
where  the  value  received  is  clear.  But  the 
real  value  of  having  a  Navy  capable  of  coun- 
tering the  Soviet  threat  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  alone;  our  survival  may  also  de- 
pend on  it. 

The  Soviets  recognize  the  Importance  of  be- 
coming the  world's  strongest  sea  power.  We 
have  now  chosen  not  to  challenge  them  with 
numbers  of  ships.  For  this  reason  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  ships  we  do  build  are  the 
most  powerful  and  effective  weapons  we 
know  how  to  build.  This  means  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  major  warships.  The  penalty  for 
any  other  approach  is  the  steady  erosion  of 
our  conventional  military  forces,  with  the 
consequent  reduction  in  our  Influence  and 
in  our  "options"  in  world  affairs.  The  alter- 
native is  to  rely  for  our  security  on  nuclear 
weapons;  their  use  could  mark  the  supreme 
failure  of  mankind. 
Respectfully, 

H   G.  Rickover. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  yesterday,  because  of  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control,  I  missed  two 
rollcall  votes.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  104  on 
H.R.  3922,  the  Older  Americans  Amend- 
ments of  1975,  and  "yea"  on  rollcall  No. 
105  on  House  Joint  Resolution  148,  desig- 
nating April  24,  1975,  as  "National  Day 
of  Remembrance  of  Mans  Inhumanity  to 
Man." 

I  ask  that  the  Record  show  my  support 
of  these  bills. 
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Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
nm  introducing  the  Railway  Right-of- 
V.^ay  Protection  Act  of  1975.  This  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  provide  a  solution  to 
two  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
cur  national  railway  transportation  sys- 
te:r: — the  deterioration  in  the  conditions 
of  the  tracks  which  cari-y  our  trains,  and 
the  wholesale  abandonment  of  hundreds 
of  miles  of  tracks  which  have  been  pro- 
\idi.'g  a  valuable  economic  service  to  the 
areas  they  serve.  This  bill  provides  a 
mechanism  for:  guaranteeing  track 
standards  by  selectively  placing  respon- 
sibility for  maintenance  of  railroad 
trackbeds  under  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation;  and  pre- 
venting ill-considered  abandonments 
which  do  not  take  Into  account  the  eco- 
nomic needs  or  long  term  potential 
growth  of  the  r  eas  affected. 

The  need  for  an  efficient  rail  system  for 
the  transportation  of  both  passengers 
and  freight  was  made  abundantly  clear 
during  the  fuel  crisis  of  last  year,  and 
such  a  system  will  be  critical  in  helping 
us  to  achieve  our  energy-conservation 
goals  during  the  coming  j-ears.  The  rail- 
roads provide  one  of  the  most  fuel-effi- 
cient means  of  transporting  large  quan- 
tities of  goods  or  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. But  they  have  been  unable  to  meet 
the  new  demands  suddenly  thrust  upon 
them. 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  goes  much 
dcoper  than  a  failure  to  meet  new  chal- 
lenies.  Many  of  the  major  railroad  com- 
ranies  have  become  increasingly  incapa- 
ble of  matching  their  pa.'^t  perform- 
pnccs — the  dramatic  bankruptcies  in  the 
Northpa.st  being  the  most  obvious  exam- 
ples. Their  capacity  to  meet  demands 
upon  them  has  been  gradually  shrinking 
through  the  years,  and  the  immediate 
prospects  of  the  railroads  once  again 
meeting  their  share  of  the  national 
transportation  burden  is  bleak.  If  we 
are  to  retain  an  effective  rail  system  in 
this  country,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
routine  palliatives  of  the  past  will  no 
longer  work.  We  miLst  find  new  remedies 
which  deal  directly  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  we  face.  This  bill  pro- 
vides such  a  remedy. 

One  of  the  principal  failures  of  many 
of  the  major  rail  companies  has  been 
inadequate  maintenance  of  track  and 
railbcds.  Because  they  were  already 
plagued  with  financial  difficulties,  and 
because  they  invested  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  their  available  funds  in  non- 
rnil  ventures,  the  companies  would  defer 
niaintcnance  of  these  facilities  in  order 
to  make  short-run  savings.  But  this  be- 
came a  self-defeating  effort.  As  condi- 
tions of  the  track  and  roadbed  became 
\vorse.  their  deterioration  becomes  in- 
creasing!:' rapid.  The  cost  of  repairs 
grows  more  formidable,  and  even  mini- 
mal maintenance  costs  eventually  be- 
come overwhelming. 

The  results  are  semi-permanent  slow 
orders  which  force  trains  to  crawl  over 
major  segments  of  their  routes  due  to 
the  condition  of  track  and  roadbed.  Or. 
v.orse  yet,  there  are  increasing  numbers 
of  derailments,  with  attendant  dan:rers 
to  persons  and  freight.  Inrrca.sing  "in- 
convenience persuades  shippers  and  pas- 
sengers to  utilize  other  modes  of  trans- 


portation, worsening  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  companies  which  have  en- 
gaged in  these  practices.  The  whole  prob- 
lem becomes  a  vicious  circle,  a  circle 
which  cannot  be  ended  by  routine  ef- 
forts. 

The  solution  I  am  proposing  to  this 
grave  national  problem  would  provide  for 
Government  maintenance  of  the  tracks 
and  roadbeds  of  those  companies  which 
find  themselves  unable  to  meet  the  high 
standards  proposed  in  this  legislation. 
Alternative  proposals  have,  of  couise. 
been  made.  It  has  been  suggested  thai 
Government  grants  and  loans  should  be 
provided  to  the  railroad  companies  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  make  the  repairs 
themselves.  This  might  suffice  for  the 
short  term,  but  without  long-term  im- 
provement in  the  general  financial  con- 
dition of  the  railways,  there  is  little  to 
guarantee  that  deterioration  of  track 
and  railbeds  will  not  be  a  recurring  mal- 
ady afflicting  om*  Nation's  transporta- 
tion capabilities.  I  believe  vv'e  must  use 
the  present  crisis  in  national  rail  trans- 
portation to  work  out  a  long-lenn.  per- 
manent solution  to  this  problc  m . 

An  alternative  approach  would  at- 
tempt to  bail  out  the  rail  companies  by 
repeated  increments  in  rail  tariffs,  the 
additional  proceeds  being  used  to  cover 
the  cost  of  rail  reconstruction  within  tiie 
current  structure  of  the  finances  of  the 
rail  companies.  But  this  approach  only 
guarantees  severe  long-term  erosion  of 
the  position  of  the  rail  companies.  If  rail 
rates  are  increased  independently  of 
other  modes  of  freight  and  passenger 
transportation,  the  rails  will  lose  ground 
still  further  in  the  competitive  struggle 
for  business,  and  a  further  round  of  fi- 
nancial deterioration  follov.ed  by  equip- 
ment and  upkeep  deterioration  will  be 
insured. 

But  some  action  must  be  taken  im- 
mediately. 

As  the  House  is  well  aware,  we  are  fac- 
ing a  national  railroad  crisis  which  has 
passed  beyond  the  point  of  corporate  fi- 
nancial distress  and  now  threatens  to 
terminate  rail  service  in  widespread 
areas  of  our  country.  Railroad  track  and 
roadbed  is  in  such  bad  condition  that 
trains  may  no  longer  be  operated  on  some 
lines,  even  at  very  low  speeds,  unless 
major  rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken 
very  soon. 

The  Penn  Central  i?  living  from  day  to 
day  on  direct  Federal  operating  subsidies. 
Much  of  its  track  is  limited  to  10  miles 
an  hour,  and  last  summer  several  of  its 
lines  were  totally  shut  down  for  safety 
reasons  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Rock  Island  Railroad  is  now  In 
bankruptcy,  and  has  announced  its  in- 
tention to  cease  opeT.tions  in  May.  Rock 
Island  management  indicates  that  de- 
teriorated track  conditions  are  the  most 
important  single  cause  of  its  demise. 

Derailments  have  increased  350  per- 
cent over  -he  last  decade,  with  defective 
track  and  railbed  a  leading  caiue  in  the 
increase.  And  the  upward  trend  in  such 
accidents  seems  to  b  accelerating.  A  less 
dramatic  but  equall"  serious  indication 
of  th3  severity  of  the  Drcbkm  is  that  this 
lise  in  accidents  has  occurred  in  siite  of 
the  prevalence  of  slow  orders  over  much 


of  the  track  traveled.  Tliis  is  clearly  re- 
flected in  the  on-time  record  of  Amtrak 
trains,  which  decreased  from  75  to  60 
percent  between  1971  and  1973.  On  the 
books  tliere  appeared  to  be  a  modest  im- 
provement during  the  early  months  last 
year,  but  this  was  acliieved  by  the  rather 
odd  device  of  changing  tlie  definition  of 
what  it  means  for  a  train  to  be  on  time. 
Whereas  the  definition  prior  to  last  year 
was  tliat  a  train  was  on  time  only  if  it 
V.  as  no  more  than  5  minutes  late,  the 
rccordkecpers  now  declare  that  a  train 
i.T  on  time  if  it  is  no  more  than  15  min- 
utes late  per  500  miles  traveled. 

Just  as  there  has  not  yet  been  a  satis- 
factory resolution  of  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  rail  system  as  a 
whole,  there  has  been  no  consistent  at- 
tempt to  evaluate  the  implications  of  rail 
abandonment  on  America's  economy,  or 
to  establish  effective  and  economic  means 
to  preserve  rail  transportation  to  areas 
off  the  main  lines. 

The  total  size  of  our  national  rail  sys- 
tem reached  its  peak  in  1916.  with  a  total 
of  255.000  miles.  It  has  since  then  shrunk 
to  the  present  level  of  about  204.000 
liiilcs.  an.l  the  ICC  has  Leen  besieged  by  a 
flood  of  requests  for  furtJier  abandon- 
ments— about  2.t0  to  300  petitions  per 
year  since  1970.  And  the  ICC  has  granted 
petitions  to  abandon  nearly  7.800  mile:; 
of  trackage  since  1970.  Furtlicr,  the  ICC 
has  advocated  easing  the  process  of  ap- 
proval for  abandonment,  stipulating  34 
carloads  per  mile  per  year  as  the  cutoff 
point  below  which  abandonment  would 
be  locked  on  favorably.  This  simply  en- 
CGurascs  sloughing  off  of  service  en  eco- 
nomically marginal  lines,  and  does  not 
take  ir.to  account  the  potentials  for  fu- 
ture development  cr  the  need  for  present 
sei  vice. 

In  my  own  state  of  New  Jerscv,  there 
is  great  concern  about  both  abandon- 
ment and  the  maintenance-solvency 
problem.  The  U.S.R.A.  plan  would  elim- 
inate a  total  of  approxim-^t€ly  6.000 
miles,  including  as  many  as  295  miles  in 
New  Jersey.  Tlie  Penn  Central,  Jersey 
Central.  Reading.  Lehigh  Valley.  Lehigh 
and  Hudson,  and  Eric-I.ackav.-ann'i  rail- 
roads are  all  to  be  part  of  the  ConRail 
system,  and  all  but  the  last  of  these  were 
included  in  the  preliminary  system  plan. 
The  State's  Commissioner  of  Transpor- 
tation has  called  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  proposals  which  would  eliminate  n 
number  of  valuable  branch  and  secon- 
dary lines  in  the  Stato.  arniint::  tlrt  tlie 
rsquirem'-nt  that  lines  must  be  within 
10  percent  of  profitabilitv  is  unrealistic 
and  could  be  disastrous.  The  type  of  au- 
tonomous State  system  provided  for  in 
this  bill  would  prevent  any  action  with- 
out adequate  consideration  of  the  impact 
on  users  and  consumers. 

■What  v.e  are  clearly  facing  is  an  es- 
calating interconnected  crisis  for  our 
country's  rail  system — with  a  clear  im- 
pact on  the  whole  of  the  effectiveness  of 
our  national  transportr.tion  system.  And 
the  present  problems  facing  ConRail. 
combined  with  its  formidable  abandon- 
ment plans,  Indicate  that  tlie  situation 
c^n  only  be  expected  to  bTome  worse. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  joining 
with  Senator  Humnhrcy,  who  is  intro- 
duciiii,'   an   id"ntical   bill   today   in   the 
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Senate,  in   rccoinir.cndir.y   a   ma.ior  in- 
novation in  our  nationul  rail  policy. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  establishes 
an  Interstate  Railroad  System  under  the 
.uithority  of  an  Interstate  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration in  tlu-  Deportment  of 
Transixirtaiioii.  and  a  series  of  local 
railroad  systems  under  the  control  of  the 
individual  States  Tlie  Interstate  Rail- 
road Administration  i'lui  the  States  have 
the  authority  to  heroine  owners  ot  and 
to  maintain  tlie  r;iil  lines  and  railbeds 
of  those  companies  which  choose  to  con- 
vey their  lines  to  the  Interstate  Railroad 
Administration  and  the  States  in  order  to 
be  relieved  of  tlie  financial  stnun  of  re- 
maining respon-ibU'  tor  tiieir  mainte- 
nance. 

The  Interstiite  Hailroad  System  will 
include  initially  all  lines  v.ith  iraftir  of 
over  10  million  gro.s.s  ton -miles  per  year 
per  mile  of  rail  line  Tliis  will  iiuhide 
about  50  iwrcent—  abour  100.000  miles— 
of  track  mileage  in  lia-  countiy.  and 
about  80  percent  oi  the  tralfic.  Tiio.«e 
lines  which  it  is  determmed  are  not  nec- 
es.sary  for  the  system  because  of  redun- 
dancy may  be  deleted  from  llie  final 
system. 

All  lines  111  the  designated  system  must 
be  kept  up  to  a  si)eciried  standard— sate 
and  smooth  pa.-.sat4e  ot  Iremht  trams  up 
to  60  miles  per  hour  Such  a  standard 
generally  guarantees  satistactory  inis.s- 
enger  .services  up  to  HO  miles  per  hour 

All  railroad  companies  could,  at  their 
option,  convey  tiieir  tracks  to  tlie  Inter- 
state Railroad  Admmi.^tialton  m  return 
for  being  relieved  of  respon.sibility  for 
track  maintenance  and  property  taxes. 
Rail  hnes  conveyed  to  the  Interstate  Rail- 
road Administration  and  not  included  in 
the  Interstate  Railroad  S.vstcm  would  be 
turned  over  by  the  Administration  to  the 
States  in  which  .such  lines  are  located. 
Tlie  States  would  tlien  have  responsi- 
bility for  maintenance  of  those  lines. 

Tho.se  companies  preferring  to  retain 
ijos.session  of  their  i)re.sent  lines  are  free 
to  do  so.  It  IS  thereafter  their  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  any  of  their  lines  desig- 
nated as  part  of  the  Interstate  Railroad 
System  at  qujliiy  levels  rcciuircd  by  this 
IcKi.sIation. 

The  savings  for  coini>anif->  v. huh  con- 
veyed their  rail  lines  to  the  Administra- 
tion and  tlie  States  would  be  consider- 
able. It  is  estimated  that  companies 
would  .save  85  iiercent  oi  total  mainte- 
nance of  way  and  structures  expense, 
about  15  iiercent  of  total  payroll  taxes, 
nnd  about  GO  percent  of  total  State  and 
local  property  ta.ves.  While  all  companies 
would  then  be  required  to  )jay  a  user  fee 
of  SI  per  1.000  gross  ton-miles,  most  will 
still  make  a  considerable  savings  over 
present  costs.  And,  of  course,  that  yearlj' 
savings  is  only  part  of  the  total  expected 
savings  for  many  companies,  since  a 
number  of  the  poorer  companies  have 
put  off  adequate  maintenance  .so  long 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  meet  the 
new  standards  witliout  ma.ssive  infasiotis 
of  money.  Presumably  the  companies 
least  likely  to  convey  their  lines  to  the 
Administration  and  the  States  would  be 
those  which  are  currently  paying  le.sa 
than  $1  per  thousand  gross  ton-miles  for 
those  expeases  from  which  they  are  being 
relieved,  and  whlcli  additionallv  have  no 
severe  maintenance  backlog. 
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I  have  prepared  a  iharl  for  itulu.sion 
ill  liie  Record  which  indicates  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  items  of  expense  which 
would  be  a.ssumed  by  the  Interstate  Rail- 
road System  and  the  States  for  the  ma- 
.ior rail  companies.  The  figures  are  not 
yet  avalable  for  1974.  since  the  official 
form  A  reports  to  the  ICC  are  not  due 
until  April  15- 
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lilii;  15  |,prcent  ol  (jaytoil  Ijxef.,  |.lui  6U  peiceiil  ol  State  and 
lotsi  iiropefly  tates  (millions). 

2.  r.ru:.?  tor. miles  in  rosd  service-cat<>  and  locomotives  (Inl- 
lioni), 

3  Idiviiledb/?  Mdinlengiice  and  taxes  per  1.000  gross  to'i- 
nillB'  " 

Hail  companies  which  convey  their 
Sv-,tim  lines  to  the  Interstate  Railroad 
Administration  shull  convey  their  re- 
maining lines  to  the  States.  Companies 
witii  no  designated  lines  may  convey 
llii'ir  lines  to  the  States.  Any  lines  ac- 
(luir.d  by  the  Administration  and  later 
del.ted  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  States. 
No  State  may  ;ibandon  any  rail  line 
tmloss  it  '-'ives  notice,  at  least  one  .year 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  a  t^en- 
iral  .session  of  tlie  State  leuislature,  to 
tlu-  ( hief  executive  of  the  communitits 
iind  regional  a-encies  throuL^h  which 
tlie  line  extends,  all  rail  carriers  operat- 
ing on  the  line,  and  all  shippers  who 
p;'tronize  the  line.  Abandonment  may 
not  liike  place  until  after  adjournment 
ol  such  session.  No  company  retainini;  its 
lines  may  abandon  a  line  without  tioin-; 
throu'-ih  a  similar  procedure. 

Tlie  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of 
rail  lines  conveyed  to  the  Administration 
and  the  States  will  be  financed  through  a 
user's  fee  and  a  special  trust  fund.  Rail 
companies  operatin.t;  over  rail  lines  of 
the  Interstate  Railroad  AdminLstration 
or  States  shall  pay  $1  per  thousand 
m-o.ss-ton-miles— to  be  adjusted  an- 
nually according  to  rates  of  Inflation.  If 
all  companies  were  to  convey  their  lines 
to  the  Administration  and  the  States, 
this  would  yield— subject  to  revision 
when  the  1974  figures  become  available — 
11  bout  %■!  billion  revenue  in  comparison  to 
.51. 8()  billion  annual  averaae  maintenance 
costs.  But  if  the  wealthiest  compani(\s 
with  the  best  maintenance  records 
choose  not  to  convey  th'ir  liuis,  revenue 


•All!    be    about    $1.32    billion    and    costs 
about  .$1.28  billion. 

Since  there  is  a  .qreat  backloR  on  rail 
maintenance,  additional  funds  are 
needed  to  brinar  lines  back  up  to  the 
required  standard.  A  rail  rehabilitation 
trust  fund  is  established  for  that  pur- 
po.se.  and  the  act  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $5C0  million  per  year  directly 
to  the  trust  fund. 

There  are  two  mechanisms  in  the  bill 
to  enable  the  States  to  meet  the  in- 
creased costs  of  their  new  responsibili- 
ties. First,  there  is  a  direct  appropriation 
for  pa.vment  to  the  State  and  local  sov- 
ernments  of  property  taxes  of  which 
railroads  would  be  relieved  by  conveyin-.; 
rail  lines.  Taxes  on  rail  property  are  an 
important  source  of  revenue  to  many 
local  tiovemments,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  step  in  to  replace  this 
revenue.  The  Federal  payment  would  be 
around  $250  million  per  year  were  all 
railroads  to  convey  their  rail  lines  and 
thus  obtain  relief  from  property  tax  lia- 
bility: around  $150  million  per  year  if 
the  more  profitable  railroads  decide  to 
retain  their  own  lines. 

Since  the  lines  maintained  by  the 
States  will  be  the  more  costly  low-den- 
.sity  lines,  a  portion — 10  percent — of  the 
funds  earned  from  the  user  charses  will 
be  .set  aside  to  be  made  available  to  the 
States,  to  cover  70  percent  of  the  costs  to 
the  States,  over  the  amount  of  their  own 
re\enues.  of  track  maintenance. 

Tliere  is  one  last  issue  of  considerable 
importance  dealt  with  in  the  bill,  and 
that  is  the  issue  of  labor  relations.  The 
Interstate  Railroad  Administration  or 
the  States  shall  continue  to  employ  those 
previously  employed  by  the  companies, 
and  shall  assume  the  existing  collective 
bargaining  agreements  between  the  com- 
pan>*knd  the  employees.  They  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  regarding  em- 
ployee-employer relations.  Thei-e  are  also 
guarantees  for  the  prevailing  wage  and 
other  protective  clauses. 

Public  ownership  and  maintenance  of 
roil  rights-of-way  has  several  advan- 
tages over  present  arrangements.  It 
would  facihtate  more  effective  rational- 
ization of  redundant  fixed  plant,  through 
joint  use  of  track  and  facilities  by  two  or 
more  carriers.  Low  density  branch  lines 
could  be  supported  by  the  excess  user 
charges  collected  from  operations  on  the 
high  density  main  lines.  Public  control 
should  assure  uniform  high  standards 
of  track  maintenance,  and  no  deferral  of 
maintenance  activities.  Funds  needed  for 
maintenance  could  not  be  diverted  into 
dividends  or  conglomerate  acquisitions. 
The  net  result  would  be  that  rail 
carriers  would  be  placed  on  the  same 
institutional  basis  as  air,  water,  and 
highway  carriers.  That  should  give  us  a 
better  balanced  transportation  system, 
and  make  the  existing  railroads  more 
viable. 

In  summai-y.  the  approach  specified  in 
this  legislation  should  lead  us  to  the 
recognition  that  the  profit  figures  for 
particular  lines  should  not  be  the  sole 
criterion  for  determining  whether  or  not 
such  lines  should  continue  to  serve  the 
needs  of  America.  And  this  approach 
would  also  enable  us  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fits of  having  public  control  over  a  vital 
asjH'ct  of  national  transportation  policy. 


while  retaining  the  benefits  of  private 
competition  between  companies  for  the 
most  efficient  conveyance  of  persons  and 
goods. 

THE  VIETNAM  DEBACLE— IRRE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Ford  and  his  administration  are  display- 
ing dangerous  irresponsibility  and  sur- 
prising disregard  for  the  truth  In  trying 
to  exploit  the  tragic  decline  of  South 
Vietnam  to  its  own  advantage  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Congress. 

In  trying  to  make  Congress  the  scape- 
goat, Xhe  President  ignores  the  need  for 
executive-legislative  cooperation  on  ma- 
jor foreign  policy  issues  and,  more  seri- 
ously, does  violence  to  the  facts. 

In  fact.  Congress  has  appropriated 
more  money  than  the  administration  has 
seen  fit  to  spend  in  South  Vietnam  this 
year.  Moreover,  a  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  received  last  week  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  show  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  has  wasted  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  aid  it  has  received. 

The  GAO  foun^.  that  the  South  Viet- 
nam army,  navy  and  air  force  have  or- 
dered far  more  equipment  than  they 
could  effectively  use — $76  million  in  ex- 
cess vehicles  alone.  Equipment  and  sup- 
plies already  on  hand  were  overflowing 
South  Vietnam's  storage  facilities  and 
much  of  it  is  rusting  and  rotting  in  the 
open. 

Tlie  tragedy  of  Vietnam  is  complex, 
many  faceted,  and  beyond  the  compe- 
tence of  other  nations  to  redeem.  We  had 
hoped  that  this  administration  had 
learned  the  painful  lesson  that  massive 
military  assistance,  by  itself  and  under 
Inhospitable  circumstances,  will  not  end 
this  conflict. 

The  apparent  impending  collapse  of 
the  Thieu  government  has  roots  which 
travel  far  into  the  past:  a  feudal  society, 
dominated  by  colonialism  shaken  loose 
during  the  global  war  of  the  1940's,  split 
by  religious,  ethnic  and  political  rival- 
ries, which  gradually  turned  Vietnam 
into  the  bloodiest  battlefield  in  history. 
The  United  States  tried  to  "save"— 
not  just  help  but  save— half  a  country 
which  was  without  benefit  of  sufficient 
national  consciousness,  economic  health, 
or  political  capacity.  Their  political 
structm-e.  designed  to  satisfy  the  appear- 
ances of  democracy,  was  doomed  by  cor- 
ruption, contradiction  and  incompe- 
tence, and  a  mighty  military  machine 
which  leaderless  troops  could  not  run. 
From  early  effoi-ts  to  provide  expert 
advisory  assistance,  we  soon  found  our- 
selves too  deeply  into  a  total  involve- 
ment, which  is  not  clear,  was  predestined 
to  come  apart  soon  after  wc  left — no 
matter  how  long  we  stayed  or  how  much 
we  left  behind. 

It  was  tlie  Congress,  not  this  President 
nor  his  predecessor,  which  finaUy  awoke 
to  the  wisdom  of  ending  this  war  that  no 
one  would  win,  a  war  that  brought  dis- 
aster to  all  concerned. 
It  ill  becomes  the  President  at  this 


time  to  ignore  history  in  order  to  secure  a 
partisan  advantage;  to  divide  people  and 
institutions  In  America  at  a  time  when 
cooperative  action  is  required. 

We  should  not  have  to  remind  a  for- 
getful President  of  the  facts  on  which 
the  administration  chooses  not  to  dwell : 
The  millions  of  dollars  in  military  as- 
sistance already  authorized  by  Congress 
which  the  President  so  far  has  failed  to 
send  to  Vietnam;  the  world's  fourth  larg- 
est air  force,  fully  equipped  and  trained 
by  the  United  States,  which  South  Viet- 
nam fails  to  commit  to  its  own  defense; 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  Ameri- 
can tanks,  guns,  ammunition,  spare 
parts  abandoned  to  the  enem>  by  lead- 
erless, panic-stricken  South  Vietnamese 
forces;  and  a  Ineffectual  President  of 
South  Vietnam  who — without  military 
necessity  or  justification — which  the 
administration  privately  recognizes — 
surrenders  half  his  country  and  millions 
of  defenseless  victims  without  a  fight. 

The  collapse  of  South  Vietnam  catises 
tragic  consequences  for  the  Vietnamese 
and  poses  serious  long-term  problems  for 
the  United  States,  problems  partially  of 
our  own  making — but  not  the  calami- 
tous picture  the  President  paints — 
which  we  all  would  be  well-advised  to 
confront:  Realistically,  deliberately,  co- 
operatively. 

It  is  this  spirit — a  spirit  typical  of 
America  at  its  best — that  we  miss  today. 
It  is  a  spirit  which  the  President  and  the 
Congress — together — can  help  restore. 


CORRUPTION  IN  HONDURAS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  contains  an  article 
which  reveals  the  shocking  story  of  a 
$1.25  million  bribe  by  the  United  Brands 
Co.  of  a  Honduran  Government  official, 
allegedly  the  President  of  that  country. 
This  story  raises  anew  serious  questions 
about  the  activities  of  U.S.  companies 
abroad.  Undoubtedly  the  story  will  lead 
to  further  inquiries  by  appropriate  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees. 

In  reading  the  article  I  was  surprised 
to  note  the  apparent  lack  of  U.S.  laws 
making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a  U.S. 
corporation  to  either  conspire  to  offer  or 
actually  offer  a  bribe  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment official.  I  intend  to  look  further  into 
this  subject  and  offer  appropriate  legis- 
lation if  warranted. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  article : 
Buying  Favor:  UNrrEo  Brands  Paid  Bribe  of 
$1.25  Million  To  Hondtjhan  Official 

United  Brands  Co.,  a  multinational  food.s 
concern  based  In  New  York,  admits  that  it 
paid  a  $1.25  million  bribe  to  an  official  of 
Honduras  to  win  concessions  from  that  coun- 
try on  the  export  tax  on  bananas. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
is  Investigating  allegations  that  the  official  is 
the  president  of  Honduras. 

The  SEC  had  been  looking  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  company  following  the  suicide 
earlier  this  year  of  United  Brands'  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer.  Ell  M.  Black.  Mr. 
Black.  53,  Jumped  to  I  is  death  Feb.  3  from 
his  44th-floor  office  In  mid-Manhattan.  Tlie 
SEC  inve.stigatlon  had  been  ror.tine— a  .-tudy 


it  cusiomr.rily  opens  la  any  case  of  an  un- 
usual death  of  a  chief  executive  officer. 

Tlie  SEC  Investigation,  however,  intensified 
when  the  agency  received  Information  passed 
on  to  It  by  tlie  State  Department.  According 
to  a  top-level  Stite  Department  officer,  the 
U.S.  embassy  in  Tegucigalpa  had  developed 
some  Information  regarding  payoffs  by 
United  Brands  allegedly  to  the  prefideut  of 
Honduras.  The  cmbas.sy  passed  this  informa- 
tion along  to  Wa?hin;;ton,  which  in  luin 
passed  it  on  to  the  SEC. 

United  Brands  said  that  it  reqne.sted  that 
the  information  it  made  avr.ilabie  to  the 
SEC  be  held  confidential,  but  the  company 
said  it  now  is  releasing  the  essential  facts 
because  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  knowl- 
edge of  the  investigation,  its  lnquir.es  into 
this  matter  and  its  plans  to  publish  details 
in  t  jday's  editions. 

black's  althorization  alleged 
The  company  said  in  a  statement  Issued 
last  night  that  the  board  of  directors  ha'? 
learned  that  the  company  in  1974  paid  "an 
official  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras"  -$1  25 
million  to  win  a  reduction  of  the  Honduran 
export  tax  on  bananas.  The  company  said 
that  the  payment  was  authorized  by  Mr. 
Black,  who  was  then  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  United  Brands.  The  pay- 
ment was  made  through  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  the  company  and  wasn't  accurately  IdeTi- 
tl5ed  on  their  booVis  and  records,  the  stat-- 
n-.cnt  said. 

United  Brands  said  that  it  was  part  of 
the  original  understanding  with  the  Hondti- 
ran  official  that  an  additional  payment  of 
$1,250,000  would  be  made.  Although  the  com- 
pany declined  to  Identify  the  official, 
sources  close  to  the  investigation  say  that 
the  payments  were  to  Gen.  Oswaldo  Lope/, 
the  president  of  the  Central  American 
nation. 

la  Honduras,  a  spokesman  at  President 
Lopez's  office  said  that  the  president  'i'- 
out "  and  that  he  didn't  know  where  Mr. 
Lopez  could  be  reached.  For  reasons  thai 
aren't  clear.  Gen.  Lopez  was  stripped  last 
wee'K  of  his  post  as  commander  In  chief  cf 
the  Honduran  armed  forces.  In  Washington, 
the  Hondur.in  embassy  also  declined  coin- 
incr.t. 

expropriation  flared 
In  the  United  Brands  statement,  whlcli 
was  drafted  by  six  corporate  attorneys,  the 
company  said  that  this  year  the  board  de- 
termined that  the  additional  payment  to  tl  c 
Honduran  official  won't  be  paid.  But  thf 
company  went  on  to  say  that  the  disclosun- 
of  the  first  payment  could  result  "In  a  mate- 
rial reduction  in  future  earnings  and  a  lc.-< 
of  substantial  corporate  assets,  which  v\ 
turn,  could  affect  the  continuity  of  tlie  oper- 
ations cf  the  company." 

In  eff^ect,  what  United  Brands  fears  i-; 
that  as  a  result  of  the  discloture  of  thi.< 
bribe,  Honduras  may  very  well  decide  to  ex- 
propriate the  company's  28.000  acres  of  ba- 
nana properties  in  Honduras,  which  supp:\ 
about  25'-;  of  United  Brandt,'  total  banana 
production. 

The  company  also  said  that  the  boarc: 
has  decided  to  appoint  a  special  committe  > 
to  investigate  and  report  to  it  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Honduran  pa-  - 
ment  as  well  as  "certain  other  payments  in 
cotmtrles  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
The  company  said  that  on  the  basis  of  !• 
present  information,  these  "other  pay- 
ments" are  thought  to  amount  to  about 
$750,000. 

EFFECT    ON    A    SHAKY    GOVEn-NMENT 

For  Its  part,  the  SEC  hasn't  decided 
whether  to  charge  the  company  with  violat- 
ing federal  securities  laws  by  coverlne  up  the 
payoff,  but  an  SEC  decision  Ls  expected  later 
this  week.  The  admission  by  United  Brands 
of  the  Honduran  payoff  has  larger  ramlflca- 
tions  than  possible  SEC  action.  The  adml.s- 
sion  sets  off  other  questions  concerning  the 
-tability  of  the  already-shaky  Hondi;.-.in  gov- 
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ernment  of  Oen.  Lopez  The  State  Depart- 
ment Is  concerned  that  the  news  will  harm 
U  S.  relations  with  Hoiidur.LS  and  with  Latin 
America  generally. 

United  Brands'  two  major  US.  banana- 
producing  competitors  are  Standard  Fruit 
Co  .  which  Is  a  subsidiary  ol  Ca.stle  (V  Cooke 
Inc  ,  iind  Del  Monte  Corp.  United  Brands' 
major  competitor  in  the  Honduran  banana 
tritde.  Ca.stle  A:  Cooke,  said  in  Honolulu  that 
It  has  never  made  pavineu's  .'ilmllar  to  those 
l<v  United  Brands  "We  find  this  a  deplorable 
d.'velopment."  Robert  C.  Moore,  vice  presi- 
flc!it  and  general  counsel.  ...ud  in  a  telephone 
nirerview. 

■  We're  at  a  loss  to  understand  something 
like  tins."  Mr  Moore  added.  'And  It's  most 
iitifortunate  coming  hs  It  does  at  a  time 
when  di.scus.slons  with  vai  lous  Latin  Ameri- 
can sjovernment.s  are  under  way." 

Castle  fc  Cooke  Is  concerned  that  the  rev- 
elation of  the  United  Brands  pavofT  will  have 
"trutjic  con.sequeiices"  berond  the  Honduran 
border.  "This  will  have  a  tremendous  Im- 
pact in  all  of  Central  America  when  ques- 
tions are  raised"  as  to  -whether  there  were 
other  payrnenis  !„  other  governments,  Mr. 
Moore  said. 

A  .source  clo-e  ro  recent  developments  In 
Hondura-s  said  that  there  had  been  "'a  great 
amount  of  tension"  in  the  country  in  the 
last  week  or  so  The  source  said  that  some 
senior  army  officers  have  been  removed  from 
their  posts  on  changes  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement. A  core  of  young,  energetic  army 
officers,  described  a-s  "left  of  center"  has 
called  for  the  resignation  o:  certain  cabinet 
officers,  the  .source  added 

"Things  have  moved  rapidly  In  the  last 
week  and  a  half,  and  tlie  United  Brands  rev- 
elations wUl  add  considerable  fuel  to  the  fire 
i>f  the  young  officers,""  the  source  added. 

WHAT    TMK    REUl'CTION    MEANT 

The  current  SEC  ln\esttgaUon  centers  on 
United  Brands  and  the  company's  efforts  to 
lower  the  Honduran  banana  tax.  In  1974, 
United  Brands  incurred  a  charge  of  well  o%'er 
$11  million  because  of  banana  export  taxes 
imposed  by  Honduras.  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica.  In  April  1974.  Honduras,  the  world's 
third-largest  banana-producing  country,  an- 
nounced that  It  would  impose  a  tax  of  50 
cents  a  box.  Sources  estimate  that  this  would 
have  cost  United  Brands  somewhere  In  the 
neighborhood  of  *I5  nuilion.  However,  the 
company  persuaded  Honduras  to  Impose  cnlv 
ft  25-cent-a-box  tax  In  1974.  thus  reducing; 
Its  coats  by  some  »7  5  million. 

The  disclosure  also  rekindles  speculation 
concerning  the  circunistances  surrounding 
EM  Black's  suicide,  a  death  caused  by  what 
friends  and  a.ssociates  have  described  as  great 
strain  because  of  business  pressures. 

What  seems  Ukely  is  that  Mr.  Black  had  to 
know  of  the  brlbe.^.  He  almost  single- 
handedly  built  United  Brands  Into  the  $2 
billion  multinational  company  it  is  today 
and  ran  It  with  authoritarian  direction.  His 
single-man  control  was  established  early;  lu 
l!».i4  he  Joined  an  old-line  $5  million  pro- 
ducer of  milk-bottle  caps.  American  Seal 
K.ip  Corp..  as  chairman  and  chief  executive 
oflicf  r.  He  renamed  that  company  AMK  Corp. 
and  in  1970  engineered  the  merger  of  AMK 
With  United  Fruit  Co.  After  the  completion 
Ol  tiie  merger,  the  company's  name  was 
changed  to  United  Brands,  and  the  concern 
was  in  the  banana  business. 

For  the  past  several  years.  It  has  been  this 
ijusiness  that  has  caused  trouble  for  United 
Brands.  In  1973,  a  windstorm  swept  through 
Honduras,  curtaUlng  for  a  time  the  com- 
pany's production  there.  Earlv  last  year  the 
banana  situation  was  further  complicated. 
United  Brands  lncrea.sed  Its  exporr.s  from 
Honduras  to  the  U.S.;  meanwhile  its  com- 
petitors also  sharply  ral.sed  their  banana 
shipments  to  the  U.S.  These  factors  com- 
bined to  create  an  oversupplv.  which  severely 
uepres-sed  banana  prices  and  produced  what 
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Unirt-d  Brands  called  "■iin--atlsfactorv  Ijanana 
operation,"  duriiit;  the  tirst  quarter  of  ;*st 
year 

At  the  ,-,ame  time  that  United  Brand.s  and 
other  banana  producers  were  sutTering  from 
oversupply,  seven  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries  decided  to  form  a  Union  of 
Banana  Ex(K)rrincr  Countries  and  puah  to- 
gether for  high  fruit  prices.  Tlie  plan  called 
for  banana-exporting  countries  to  levy  a  tax 
of  .$1  per  40-pound  box  on  bananas  to  oflset 
these  countries"  climbing  iuel  costs. 

The  effort  to  impose  thLi  lax  began  what 
Is  referred  to  ivs  "the  banana  war."  United 
Brands  and  other  concerns  quickly  protested 
this  tax,  and  the  banana  war  quickly  was  re- 
duced to  skirmishes  involving  Just  four 
countries,  cnie  world  s  largest  banana  pro- 
ducing country.  Ecuador,  refu.sed  to  enact  a 
tax  > 

Then,  in  April  1974.  Hondunus  enacted  Its 
50-ccnt  tax.  It  deferred  payment  on  this  tax, 
however,  untu  June  In  Augiist.  Mr.  Black 
WTote  a  letter  to  United  Brands"  shareholders 
In  Which  he  said  that  ilie  Panamanian  tax 
of  $1  a  box,  the  Costa  Rican  tax  of  25  cents  a 
box  and  the  Honduran  tax  of  50  cents  a  box 
"violated  and  breached  the  provisions  ol  ex- 
isting agreements  with  the.se  countries.""  But 
he  also  wrote  that  the  company  realized  the 
countries'  need  for  additional' revenue  and 
said  he  intended  to  negotiate  with  them  to 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  formula. 
(Currently  the  Panamanian  tax  Ls  35  cents  a 
box.  and  the  Costa  Rican  levy  is  25  cent-s  ) 

Later  that  same  month.  United  Brands 
annouiued  that  it  had  reached  an  "under- 
standing" with  Honduras  for  a  tax  of  25 
cents  a  box  with  yearlv  increa.ses  beginning 
In  1975,  depending  in  part  on  the  banana 
market  at  the  time.  (The  Honduran  tax  Is 
currently  30  cents  a  box  )  Based  on  the 
sequences  of  these  event--;,  sources  su.spect 
that  the  bribe  was  given  .somewliere  between 
April  and  August  of  last  year. 

A  month  after  this  announced  under- 
standing on  the  tax  with  Hondura.s,  United 
Brands  and  that  country  suffered  devastat- 
ing losses  from  Hurricane  Fin  The  hurricane 
crushed  some  70  ;  of  the  company's  planta- 
tion in  Honduras  and  caused  a  i'M  million 
loss  to  crops  and  facilities.  Tlius  after  hav- 
ing negotiated  a  smaller  banana  tax.  United 
Brands  faced  the  calamifoiis  situation  of 
having  precious  few  boxes  of  bananas  to 
export. 

According  to  a  pergonal  friend  and  busi- 
ne.ss  associate  of  Mr.  Black,  such  a  bribe 
would  have  been  given  only  under  extreme 
pressure.  Mr.  Black  preferred  to  u.se  social 
contributions  to  Influence  relations  with  the 
foreign  countries  where  United  Brands  oper- 
ated, this  source  says.  Over  the  past  several 
years.  United  Brand:;  under  Mr  Black's 
direction  built  a  medical  center  In  Guate- 
mala and  gave  awav  300.000  doses  of  polio 
vaccine  to  people  In  Costa  Rica  The  com- 
pany also  donated  the  use  of  planes  and 
ships  and  gave  medical  aid  and  fcxxl  to  vic- 
tims of  Hurricane  Fitl  m  Hoiiduras. 

"This  was  the  kind  of  patt*»ru  he  wa.s 
trying  to  develop."  his  buslne.ss  a.s.soclate 
says.  But  if  he  authorized  a  bribe  in  this 
case,  the  friend  adds,  he  could  only  have 
'oeen  giving  In  to  pressure." 

The  SECs  enforcement  division  has  sent 
a  detailed  account  of  its  lindings  to  the  flve- 
member  commission,  which  discu.ssed  the 
matter  on  Monday  and  plans  to  study  the 
ca.se  again  tomorrow  Its  understood  that 
the  SEC  staff  believes  that  the  company  vio- 
lated the  reporting  provisions  of  federal  se- 
curities law  by  failing  to  dlsclo.se  the  payoff 
in  its  financial  statements. 

The  SEC  hasnt  anv  authority  over  pay- 
offs to  forelg:i  officials.  But  lt,s  rules  require 
companies  to  make  full  disclosure  of  their 
financial  affairs  Thus,  the  SEC  Is  fre- 
quently   able    lo   use    Its   disclosure   re<|ulre- 


ment.s    as    a    lever    to    pry    out    Information 
about  sliady  dealings. 

The  SEC  staff  reportedly  has  recom- 
mended that  the  commission  require  United 
Brands  to  disclose  the  payoffs.  Additional 
recommendations,  if  any,  aren't  known.  But 
In  most  ca.ses  involving  violations  of  its  re- 
porting provisions,  the  agency  also  .seeks  a 
court  order  enjoining  the  company  from  fur- 
ther violations.  In  addition,  the  agency  often 
forces  a  company  to  set  up  a  special  audit 
committee  to  monitor  its  reporting  and  dis- 
closure policies. 

Besides  reviewing  the  United  Brands  case 
on  Monday,  the  commis-sioii  discussed  the 
possibility  of  issuing  a  general  policv  state- 
ment emphasizing  the  obligation  of  com- 
panies to  disclose  foreign  pavments  in  ex- 
change for  special  treatment.  Officials  In  the 
agency"s  enforcement  division  believe  thai 
when  a  company  receives  suljstantial  bene- 
flt.s  as  the  result  of  payoffs.  Investors  have 
a  right  to  know  the  circumstances. 

But  the  agency  apparently  decided  against 
Issuing  such  a  statement,  reportedly  becau.se 
it  concluded  that  the  foreign-policy  Impllca- 
tlon-s  were  outside  the  SECs  sphere.  It's  pos- 
sible, however,  that  the  SEC  and  the  State 
Department  may  try  to  work  out  a  Joint 
policy  position  on  corporate  payoffs  to 
foreigners. 

At  the  moment,  the  State  Department 
seems  especially  Interested  in  emphasizing 
that  It  didnt  have  any  prior  knowledge  of  or 
connection  with  the  payoffs.  "The  Interest 
the  department  has  Is  to  make  It  very  clear 
that  we  aren"t  involved  In  this  situation  and 
that  we  condemn  It,"  says  a  Latin  American 
affairs  expert  at  the  department.  '"Through- 
out Latin  America,"  he  notes,  "It's  assumed 
that  US.  corporations  and  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment work  hand  In  hanJ.  But  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this." 


WILDERNESS    IN    THE    NATIONAL 
PARK  SYSTEM 

«Mi'.  SEIBERLINQ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  thi.s  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  4,  1974.  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  his  final  series 
of  recommendations  resulting  from  the 
study  and  review  process  established  bv 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  This  10-year 
leview  has  brought  before  us  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations  as  to  the 
suitability  or  nonsuitability  for  desig- 
nation as  wilderness  of  more  than  150 
acres  of  Federal  land  in  tlie  National 
Park  System.  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System,  and  National  Forest  System. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act,  an  act  of  Congress  is  required 
to  designate  an  area  as  wilderness,  and 
thus  to  give  tlie  area  pennanent  protec- 
tion against  development  or  impairment 
by  placing  it  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Presen-ation  System. 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation,  on  which  I  am  happy  to 
sei-ve.  will  soon  take  up  some  of  the  wil- 
derness proposals  for  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  of  which  more  than 
40  are  now  pending.  However,  most  of 
these  proposals  represent  only  the  views 
of  the  present  administration.  In  many 
cases,  local  citizens  have  prepared  con- 
trasting proposals  that  would  give  wil- 
derne.ss  designation  to  additional  lands 
in  the.se  great  natural  areas. 
These  citizens'  projxi.sals,  presented  at 
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the  Interior  Department's  field  hearings, 
whicli  werf  required  by  the  Wilderness 
Act,  reflect  the  longtime  field  experi- 
ence and  abiding  concern  that  local  citi- 
zens have  for  the  national  parks.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  proposals  should  be 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  Congress 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Therefore,  to  provide  for  fair  consid- 
eration of  these  citizen  proposals,  I  am 
today  introducing  an  omnibus  bill  con- 
taining wilderness  proposals  of  local  citi- 
zen conservation  oiganizations  for  43 
units  of  the  National  Park  System.  These 
proposals  are  also  endorsed  by  national 
citizen  conservation  groups,  including 
the  Wilderness  Society,  Sierra  Club, 
Friends  of  the  Earth.  Federation  of  West- 
ern Outdoor  Clubs,  and  others. 

I  anticipate  that  when  the  subcommit- 
tee considers  the  wilderness  proposals 
for  the  National  Park  System,  we  will 
want  to  consider  and  resolve  the  differ- 
ences between  these  citizen  proposals  and 
the  administrations  proposals. 

I 


HOW  AND  WHERE  U.S.  OVERSEAS 
TROOPS  CAN  BE  REDUCED:  SOME 
POSSroiLITIES 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  3  years  I  have  directed  my  atten- 
tion— and  that  of  the  House — to  the 
issue  of  this  Nation's  huge  commitment 
of  our  military  manpower.  In  both  1973 
and  1974  I  offered  amendments  to  mili- 
tary authorization  bills  proposing  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  those  commitments 
and  I  shall  do  so  again  this  year. 

And  while  the  language  of  all  these 
amendments  has  left  decisionmaking 
as  to  where  and  why  such  cuts  could  be 
made  explicitly  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, I  am  continually  asked  those  same 
questions.  Once  again,  I  emphasize  that 
the  location  of  these  reductions  must  be 
left  to  the  Pentagon;  I  believe  it  the  job 
of  Congress  to  set  limits  and  the  job 


of  thv"^  exeiT.) ive  branch  mr'nageis  to 
iiiL'ke  the  con-'rete  decisions  withiii  those 
limits. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  i)o.ssible  lo  sliow 
wiiere  subslantial  reductioiif — say.  of 
100.000  troops — could  be  acconipli.'^hed 
without  affecting  the  ab.solute  level  of 
our  defense  capability  in  any  p.:!  of  the 
v.orld. 

The  following  analysis  wa.s  ur.derlaken 
to  present  a  detailed  per.spective  of  how 
a  100,000  cut  can  be  made  tviilioul — as 
many  critics  liave  charged — "  decimat- 
int;  '  our  foi'ces  in  Europe  or  leaving  the 
Pacific  "stripped." 

I  stress  that  this  is  only  a  hypothetical 
presentation,  that  no  amendment  should 
dii-ectly  call  for  specific  reductions  in 
any  one  place.  Still  I  think  that  this 
exercise  does  clearly  indicate  where  the 
fat  in  our  overseas  troop  commitments 
can  easily  be  trimmed,  and  th.U  reduc- 
tion of  ovei'seas  troop  levels  can  in  no 
sense  be  called  a  retreat  into  isolation- 
ism or  a  decrease  in  real  military 
strength. 


A  SlIGGEiTlD   W.IVY  TO   WITHDRAW  100,000   U.S.   MILITARY   PLRSOrJNEL  FROM  LAND    BASLb   It.   rCRFK.' 


.iRir',: 


Total  U.S. 

militirv 

ppisonnci 

oveiseas 

ts  of 

Dec  31, 

1974 


Tola! 

suggested 

leduction 

under 

100,000 

amendment 


Southeast  Asia 


ThaiKind 

South  Vietnam, 


■H 


Weilern  Pacific, 


Japan  (including  Ol-,maw,i1. . . 

Philippine?. 

South  Korea 

TsiAan 

Afloat,., 

Wetlein  Curope  and  iPl.^trd  areas 


Be|f,ium 
Getfinny 
Icel  >nd 
Italy 
Greece, , 


25.  250 

25,  000 
250 

139,000 

52.  000 
18.  000 

4(1,  000 

5,000 

24,000 

299, 000 

2,000 

207,  000 

3  000 

1?.  000 

4,000 


-25,000 
-25,000 

-42,  000 

-18,000 
-6,  000 

-16,000 
-2,  000 


-30,  000 

-250 
-15,000 

-4,000 
-1,000 


Total  US 

military 

personnel 

remaining 

overseas 

after 

suggested 

100,000 

reduction 


250 

0 
250 

97, 000 

34,000 
12,000 
24,  000 
3,000 
24, 000 

259.  000 


1.750 
192, OOC 
3,000 
8.000 
3.000 


Morocco 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Spam, 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

Afloat 

Other 

Other  rtuild  sreas 

Beimuda 

Canada, _     . 

Cuba ,^.., 

Guam ,. 

Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Puerto  Rico 
Aflo."-!. 
Other 


'Above  (iguies  based  on  hic  t  DOD  repoit  .v.  ot  Dec,  ?!    1974 

B.\CK-Up  Jt-'STIFICATION  BY  AREA  FOR  A  RE- 
DUCTION OF  100,000  Military  Personnel 
Assigned  OuTsitJE  the  U.S.  ant  its  Terri- 
tories AND   Possesions 

southeast  a.sia 
Thailand:  Rerent  DoD  reports  .'show  a  U.S. 
military  presence  of  approximately  25.000  Air 
Force  and  Army  personnel  in  Thailand.  The 
Thai  government  has  also  recently  an- 
nounced Its  intention  of  reqiie.'^ting  tiie  U.S. 
to  remove  all  military  personnel  within  one 
yerir.  There  i.s  a  no  article  oj  the  SEATO 
Treaty  which  requires  or  authorizes  any  level 
of  U.S.  military  force  presence  in  Tliailand. 
Indeed  the  Department  of  Defense  has  in- 
dicated that  there  is  no  signed  bilateral 
agreement  between  the  U.G.  and  Thailand 
which  provides  a  legal  basis  for  the  presence 
o:  any  number  of  U.S.  forces  in  Thailand. 
According  to  the  DoD.  US.  forces  are  in  Thai- 
land on  the  basis  of  '"informal  and  oral  agree- 
ments with  the  Thai  authorities.'"  In  terms 
of  combat  deterrent  power  only  about  9,000 
Air  Force  personnel  (out  of  the  25.000  oxer- 
all  force)  are  assigned  to  comb.it  dtities  and 
they  currently  have  no  viable  combat  mis- 
sion. 


WESTERN    PACIFIC 

Japan  and  Okinawa:  The  suggested  re- 
duction of  18.000  military  personnel  from 
Japan  and  Okinawa  could  Include  the  re- 
moval of  the  18.000  man  MAF  divisional 
force  and  Air  Wing  from  Okinawa  and  Japan. 
According  to  DoD,  the  III  Marine  Amphibi- 
ous Forces  (composed  of  an  over-the-beach 
Infantry  assault  division  plus  supporting 
tactical  aircraft)  mission  is  to  contribute 
tD  "deterrence,  stability  in  the  area  and 
assurance  to  our  allies,  especially  Japan 
[where  there  are  18,000  more  U.S.' troops]. 
Korea  (where  there  are  40,000  more  US. 
troops],  and  Taiwan  [where  there  are  4.000 
more  U.S.  troops]  of  the  credibility  of  U.S. 
commitments.""  DoD  cannot  specify  any 
threat  to  U.S.  national  security  which  the 
III  MAF  deters  or  defends  against  by  its 
presence  on  Okinawa.  It  '^ert^inly  is  not  in- 
tended for  a  one  division  over-the-beach 
landing  in  the  Peoples  RepnbMc  of  China. 
nor  Is  there  much  likelihood  of  it  being  legiti- 
mately used  in  Southeast  Asia.  And  the  pres- 
ence of  other  U.S.  forces  in  the  areas  men- 
tioned In  the  III  MAP  mission  prerlude  it 
from  actually  being  needed  to  assure  our 
allies  in  those  countries  of  the    crtdibilltv  ol 
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itiililaiv 
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a-  of 
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Dec.  31. 

100.000 

1974 

a-nendinent 

1.000 

-500 

2,000 

1,000 

-250 

9,  Of« 

-4,000 

7,00f) 

-2,000 

21,000 

-3.000 

29,  COO 

\   000 

48,  000 

-3.000 

1,000 

-200 

?  r>00 

3  000 

-800 

10.  000 

10.  000 

5,000 

10  000 

7.000 

-  2.000 

ToW  US 

inihtaiy 

pei'onnel 

remiininp 

oversea^ 

afiP' 

su?Rested 

100,000 

reJi.ciion 


500 

2.000 

750 

5,000 

5,000 

18.000 

29,000 

1.000 

45,000 

800 

2.000 

2.200 

10.000 

10,000 

5.000 

10,000 

5,000 


U.S.  commitiii'.'nts.""  So  why  sh.oulcl  the  ?.'a- 
rine  division  be  continued  on  Okinaw.i  at  a 
cost  in  1974  of  over  $350  million  tc  the  US 
taxpayer. 

Philippines:  In  1974  tlie  r.uniber  of  US, 
military  personnel  stationed  in  the  Philip- 
pines increased  from  16,000  to  18.000.  Theie 
were  no  reported  clianges  in  threats  to  U  S, 
security,  treaty  commitments  or  foreign 
policy  objectives  which  necessitated  this  in- 
crease. Article  1  of  the  Treaty  between  the 
Repulilic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  U.S.  spe- 
cifically states  that  the  U.S.  may  relinquish 
rights  to  bases  in  the  Philippines  and  does 
not  require  any  level  of  U.S.  military  man- 
power to  be  stationed  in  the  Philippines  The 
major  part  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  the 
Philippines  are  noncombat  logistic  and  com- 
munication personnel  at  the  Air  Forces 
Clark  Field  and  the  Navy  base  at  Subic  Bay. 
With  reduced  combat  missions  in  Southeast 
Asia,  it  would  appear  logical  that  noncombat 
headquarter  a'ld  base  support  personnel 
could  be  pruned  back  by  6.000  men  at  these 
huge  US.  bases.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
mission  of  the  13th  U.S.  Air  Force  Head- 
quarters ill  the  Philippines  Includes  a  re- 
quirement  to  "conduct,  contr '1  ar.d  provide 
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logistics  and  communicptl^n  siippirt  f  r  de- 
fensive and  offensive  air  operations"  (cin- 
pha.sls  added ) . 

South  Korea:  A  wlthdraw.il  of  16.000  mili- 
tary personnel  from  South  Korea  could  In- 
clude the  Army's  2nd  Infantry  Division  and 
iT-i  Initial  support  troops  plus  the  v.ithdrawal 
i.f  tne  entire  Eighth  Army  Hoadrirartcrs.  T.iis 
would   still   leave   in    K' rea   a  sizeable   fire- 
support   force  consisting  of   the  Joint   U.S.- 
Kore.in  Command.  I  Corns  Headquarters,  the 
38lh  Artillery  BriL;ade,  -Uh  Missile  Cr.mmand. 
Korean  Support  Command  (KORSCOMi  and 
r.pprf'Xlm.tlely    8.000    personnel    la    US.    Air 
Force   K:.rc:i    Headquarters    to   man    54   F4D 
C^hter-bombers.  There  Is  tio  logical  military 
mission  requirement  for  continuing  after  25 
years  to  maintain  the  picsenre  of  a  U.S.  Army 
Infantry  division  In  South  Korea,  when  the 
600,000  man  Soiith  Korean  Army  (which  op- 
pases    a    400.000    North    Korean    Army)     is 
strongest   in   Vletnain-trained   battlo-expen- 
C'Ai-od  liifantrymen. 

Taiwan:  Reduced  mission  requiremeiit.s  in 
S.E.  Asia  and  DoD  postulating  a  lowered 
military  threat  an.ilysis  concerning  the  Peo- 
plci^  Republic  of  China,  permit  a  reduction 
of  2,000  in  the  number  of  U.S.  Air  Forte  and 
Navy  non-combat  command,  administrative 
find  support  personnel  a-ssigned  la  Taiwan 
for  SE.  Asia  support,  transport  and  com- 
munication missions.  Tliese  personnel  are 
not  assigned  in  Taiwan  under  the  provisions 
of  the  US  -Republic  of  China  Mutual  De- 
tense  Treaty, 

WfSTERN  Einr.pE  .\.N'D  R!  I  AIED  ARFAS 

Belgium:  A  reduction  of  250  US  miUt.iry 
personnel  could  easily  be  made  In  the  2,000 
command,  administrative  and  headquarter 
support  personnel  that  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  currently  malnt;iln  In  the  group  sup- 
porting the  US.  Element  of  SHAPE  Head- 
quarters. 

West  Germany:  The  Army  alone  has  iden- 
tified approximately  12.000  noncombat  com- 
mand, adminlstrati-.e  and  support  positions 
In  US.  Army  Europe  that  can  be  changed  to 
combat  duties.  There  are  approximately  60.- 
000  more  U.S.  Army  Europe  pcrsonr.el  also 
assigned  to  noncombat  command  and  sup- 
port positions  that  cou'.d  ai.so  be  considered 
for  deactivation.  The  suggested  15.000  re- 
duction could  come  from  the  43,000  identi- 
fied superduotis  support  space.;  or  from  the 
other  19.000  or  more  noncombat  support  Jobs 
throughout  the  Army  and  Air  Force  units 
stationed  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

Italy:  A  4,000  reduction  could  be  made  bv 
withdrawing  the  Army's  2,700  person  South- 
ern European  Ta.sk  Force  iSET.'XF)  and  con- 
solidating and  reducing  tite  functions  and 
number  of  military  personnel  assigned  to 
Navy  and  Air  Force  command  and  support 
units  at  Naples  and  A-,  l.ino  air  ba.se  respec- 
tively. There  is  no  NATO  or  bilateral  treatv 
commitment:  or  requirement  for  any  U.S. 
military  personnel  to  be  stationed  In"  Italy. 
If  the  nuclear  hre  support  currently  provided 
by  the  two  Army  missile  battalions" in  SET.^F 
was  agLiin  required  by  the  Italian  Armv,  they 
could  be  quickly  returned  prior  to  the'  out'- 
break  of  hostilities  The  US.  airborne  bat- 
talion currently  provided  as  .an  Allied  Com- 
mand Europe  (.\CE)  "mobile  force  coniinit. 
menf  could  be  a  "commitment"  of  an 
Italian.  British  or  Canadian  battalion  as  well 
as  American  one.  In  1974  DoD  reported  that 
only  2,310  of  the  12.000  U.S.  mllltarv  per- 
sonnel assigned  in  Italv  were  serving  hi  com- 
bat skill  duties.  The  bulk  of  the  4.000  cut 
could  therefore  come  chiefly  from  the  9  690 
US.  personnel  .serving  In  sunnv  Italy  in  non- 
combat command  and  support  Jobs,' 

Greece:  A  reduction  of  l.nno  peronncl 
would  come  from  the  additional  1.000  Navy 
command,  administrative  and  support  per- 
sonnel sent  to  Greece  since  M.irrh  31  1973 
in  connection  with  the  "homeport"  concept 
A  change  In  the  Greek  government's  attitude 
coucernmg   the  dcolrabiUty  of  having  large 
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numbers  of  Navy  personnel  "hoinf-ported  ' 
in  Greece  makes  this  concept  higiily  ques- 
tionable. Also,  the  sailors  from  the  Sixth 
Fleet  carrier  task  group  "home-ported"  at 
Piraeus.  Faleron  and  Elefsls  are  scattered 
over  a  30  mile  area  In  homes  without  ade- 
quate communication  facilities  for  rapid  as- 
sembly. This  situation  reduces  the  rapid-re- 
action operational  readiness  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet.  The  fallacy  of  the  "honteport "  plan 
plus  the  doubtful  status  of  other  U.S  bases 
in  Greece  since  the  Greek  withdrawal  from 
the  N.-^TO  military  comm.-ind,  make  it  neces- 
sary to  begin  to  reduce  the  U.S.  force  pres- 
ence. This  reduction  would  not  reduce  the 
number  of  personnel  assigned  to  the  opera- 
tional Sixth  Fleet  units. 

Morocco:  Tliere  Is  no  approved  treaty  or 
agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  Morocco 
which  provides  a  Juridical  basis  for  the  pres- 
ence In  Morocco  of  1.000  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel and  about  1.000  dependents. 

None  of  the  U.S.  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned In  Morocco  are  assigned  to  combat 
Jobs.  It  cost  the  t.vxpayer  about  $40  million 
for  this  Jioncombatant  US.  presence  from 
1958-1974.  There  are  no  DoD  figures  avail- 
able for  the  costs  to  tlie  US  from  1953- 19C8. 
The  500  reduction  could  be  made  among  the 
command  and  administrative  support  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  Navy  lommunication 
facility.  It  could  be  a  first  step  in  eventual 
removal  of  the  U.S.  facility  from  Morocco 
and  Its  transfer  to  an  afloat  capabili'v  or  to 
Rota  In  Spain. 

Portugal:  A  250  redu-tion  could  come 
from  the  small  ntimber  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Portugal  (with  the  MAAG  and 
the  Iberian  command)  and  from  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  command,  administrative  and 
support  personnel  stationed  in  the  Azores. 
The  U.S.  Azores  ba.se  at  l.ajes  handles  very 
few  legitimate  transient  aircralt  require- 
ments and  now  has  only  one  Na'.y  sea  rcon- 
iial.^.sance  element  based  there.  The  Azores 
base  principally  serves  as  a  turn-around  way- 
station  for  U.S.  Air  National  Guard  pilots 
and  crews  getting  in  their  weekend  flying 
for  flight  pay  and  proficiency  as  well  as  a 
few  rounds  of  golf  at  the  base  golf  course 
This  base  was  not  as  essential  to  the  1973 
airlift  to  Israel  as  the  DoD  has  indicated.  It 
was  a  great  convenience,  but  not  an  abso- 
lute necessitv  It  Is  even  less  important  now 
that  Congre.ss  has  appropriated  moncv  for 
the  C-141  tran.sports  to  be  converted  for 
acrl.il  refuelitig. 

Spain:  The  stigL-r-.-ted  4.000  person  retluc- 
tion  could  be  made  by  deactivating  the  ICth 
Air  Force  Headquarters  at  Torrejon  and  the 
Air  Force  st.md-by  support  group  ar  Pablo- 
Moron  air  base.  Additional  reductions  could 
be  made  from  the  base  support  personnel  at 
the  Air  Force's  Torrejon  and  Zaragoza  air 
bases  and  the  Navy's  aerhil  support  detach- 
ment at  Rota.  These  reductions  could  be  fa- 
cilitated by  a  consolidation  of  all  U.S.  air 
and  sea  m.ilitary  activities  In  Spain  at  Rota 
and  the  subsequent  removal  of  US.  per- 
-sonnel  from  the  US.  financed.  Spanish- 
commanded,  bases,  at  Torrejon  and  Zara- 
go:'a.  A  similar  cour-e  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Spanish  during  the  current  renegotia- 
tion of  the  1953  base  agrcemetit.  The  U.S. 
is  not  required  by  any  treaty  or  agreement 
to  station  forces  in  Spain,  .^nd  th.ere  is  con- 
siderable question  whether  Spain  would  per- 
mit the  U.S.  forces  on  Spanish  bases  to  use 
those  bases  for  N.'\TO  purposes  when  Spain 
Is  not  a  member  of  NATO.  For  example  dur- 
ing the  1973  Mid-East  War.  Spain  refused  to 
let  U.S.  aircraft  on  unilateral  m'ssions  to 
aid  Israel  .i:id  vi.se  tiie  Spanish  bases, 

Turkey:  A  2,000  redu  tion  in  the  7,000 
US  miiltary  personnel  ft.^tioned  In  Turkey 
could  come  from  the  noncombatant  Army 
and  .Mr  Force  pcr.sonnel  assigned  to  NATO 
and  U.S.  lieadquartcr-,  and  from  base  ad- 
ir.inistrative  and  logistical  support  personnel 
stationed  at  Iskenderun  and  I.mir. 
There   is   no    treaty   or   agreement   which 


authorizes  or  requires  U.S.  military  person- 
nel to  be  st.itioned  in  Turkey.  During  the  FY 
1973  Mid-Exst  War.  U.S.  aircraft  flying  sup- 
plies to  Israel   were  denied  unrestricted  use 
of  U  S    air  ba.ses  in  Turkey,  although  Sovio^ 
planes  carrying  military  equipment  to  Egypt 
were  allowed  to  overfly  Turkish  airspace  un- 
challenged. The  DoD  says  the  major  mis.sion 
requirement   for  keeping  F  4  fighter  sqiiKi- 
rons  stationed  in  Turkey  is  because  the  V  S 
"must  continue  to  meet  its  responsibilities" 
In  support  of  "integrated  N.^TO  strategy  in 
■fiirkey."  Why  can't  British.  Canadian    Ita'- 
l:in.   Turkish.   Dutcli   or   Beleium  squadro.  s 
perform   this   "Integrated"   NATO   mlsMon— 
why  Is  It  always  Incumbent  that  U.S    forces 
fill   these   "integrated"  NATO  requirements') 
United  Kingdom:  A  3.000  person  cut  in  the 
21.000   U.S.   military   personnel   stationed   ia 
the   United   Kinsdom   coukl   come   from   the 
excessive  ntuuber  of  command  personnel  as- 
signed to  th-  Navy  and  Air  Force  headquar- 
ters in  Great  Brit. .in.  r.n  comb.-.t   personnel 
would  need  to  be  removed.  Reductions  could 
be  made  entirely  from  noncombat  adminis- 
trative .md  base  support  personnel  assigned 
at    the    various    Air    Force    ba.ses    In    Great 
Brit:iin.  There  is  no  treatv  cnnmitment  that 
requires  any  level  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
to  l:e  st.tloncd  in  the  Uni.cd  Kingdom. 

ornrR  WORLD  AREAS 

Bermuda:  Of  the  1.000  U.S.  military  pcr- 
.sonnel stationed  m  Bermuda,  250  are  as- 
signed to  the  Navy  Maritime  Patrol  Squadron 
which  1.1  the  only  DoD  comb;it  mission  for.e 
assigned  on  the  island.  The  200  person  re- 
duction cc'ild  be  taken  from  the  750  non- 
cm.jat  command  and  support  pers,j:.nel 
that  service  liie  base  recre.itional  and  vaca- 
tion facilities  r.uher  than  the  Maritime 
Patrol  Squadron. 

Cuba:  The  800  reduction  could  be  mad" 
by  the  Withdrawal  of  one  of  the  additional 
marine  battalions  sent  to  Gnantanamo  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  crisis  of  19G2.  With  the  re- 
laxation of  tensions  and  the  forthcoming 
re-establishment  of  U.S. -Cuban  diplomat!? 
relations  strongly  rumored,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  begin  to  slightly  reduce  the  slzo  of  the 
beefcd-up  U.S.  milit.irv  presence  in  Cuba 

Other:  This  catch-all  category  of  overseas 
L.b.  military  personnel  Is  not  broken  dow-j 
by  country  of  a.ssignment.  But  it  includes 
military  advisors,  intelligence,  support,  trans- 
port and  communication  pers.innel  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  Certainlv  a  small  re- 
duction of  2.000  can  be  made  'in  this  7  000 
pcr.on  undefined  force  presence  wlthout'af- 
fectmg  the  combat  power  neces.sary  to  sin- 
pori  U  S.  w  orldwidc  foreign  policy 
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SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 


By  unanimou.s  consent,  permi.ssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive profrram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  ■uas  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Kindness  »  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  15  minutes,  todav. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  for  15  minutes 
todtty. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHEHooK,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Santini)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  todaj'. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


Mr. 
Ml'. 
.Mr. 
Ml. 
Mr. 


Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
.^spi::,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Kocii,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
.  Sitllman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  cotisent.  permission  to 
rcMC  and  extend  remarks  wps  granted 
to: 

Mr.  KRVEGEr.  his  remarks  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  Bau;n:Tn  amendment  in 
the  Coaimiitee  of  the  Whole  today  on 
H.R.  4723. 

iTlie  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kindness  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  mateiial:  i 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  ir.stanccs. 

Air.  Armstrong  in  two  inst;tnces. 

Mr.  HiLLis.  I 

Mr.  Pressler.  I 

Mr.  Quie, 

My.  Asherook  in  six  instances, 

Mr.  Kelly  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr,  CoNTE, 

Mr.  RoussELOT, 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  BcARD  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hansen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Michel  in  tv.o  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  CoNLAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Devine. 

(Tlie  follov.ing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Santiki'  and  to  include  ex- 
tntncous  matter:  > 

Mr.  REE.S. 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Llovd  of  California. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instftnces. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Krueger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Early  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Oserstar. 

Mr.  Baldus  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  10,  1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


754.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  reestablish  the  period 
within  whicli  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes  (H.  Doc.  No. 
94-99);  to  the  Committee  on  Goverumcnt 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

755.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  I'-Tanagement  and  Budget.  Exe.nuive 
Office  of  the  President,  transniitting  a  re- 
port that  the  appropriation  to  ihe  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  "Food  Stamp  Pio- 
^,iani.  Fo'jd  and  Nutrition  Service.''  has  been 
apjjo.  tionc-d  cii  a  basis  which  indicates  a 
necessity  for  a  .supplemental  estimate  ut  ap- 
prvvpriation  for  fiscal  year  1975.  pursuant  to 
s-ction  3G79(e)  of  the  Rev:;ed  Statutes  [31 
U.S.C.  665(61  (21  J:  to  the  Comniitl:e  on  .Ap- 
nropriatioii"'. 

7J6.  A  letter  from  llie  Deputy  A  itar.t 
Secretary  of  Defense:  ilnstallat'ons  and 
Hotising);  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  \arious 
construction  project;  };iopo-ed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Air  Nation  il  Gutird,  ])ursiiant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l):  t^  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

757.  A  letter  from  tlie  Chairtnan  of  the 
Board  and  President.  Fet'era!  National  Mort- 
gage Association:  transmit  ling  the  1974  an- 
nual report  of  the  Association:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

758.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  section  411 
(b)  (4)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19G5; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

759.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  on  assistance  to  States  for  State 
Equalization  Plans,  pursuant  to  section  842 
(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  93-380;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor, 

760.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1974.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

761.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law 
92-578) ,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

762.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  statement  of  reasons 
that  sales  to  Egypt  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  in  the 
national  interest,  pursuant  to  sections  103 
(d)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  act  (Public  Law 
83-480);  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

763.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Charles  S.  'Whltehouse,  Ambas- 
sador-designate to  Laos,  and  his  family,  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

764.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112(b) 
of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations, 

765.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  Commission's  fiscal  year 
1975  apportionment  schedule,  received  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  pur- 
suant to  section  27(k)  (1)  of  Public  Law  92- 
573;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 


766.  A  letter  from  the  Actiiu:  Serreiary  of 
Agriciiltiire,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1114  ot  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  include 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  assigned  to  perform  investi- 
.L'.itive,  inspection,  or  law  enforcement  fuiic- 
tions:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

757.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Fed- 
e.'ul  Prison  Industries,  Inc  ,  Department  of 
Jus' ice.  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C, 
4  2  r:   to  the  Commit"  ec  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

7G8.  A  U-tler  from  the  CommLssioner.  Itn- 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
par.,ment  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  vi'a  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
id)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
as  amended  |8  U.S.C.  1154(d)]:  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciary. 

7G9.  A  letter  from  the  Dep'aty  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  notice  of  a  de- 
delay  in  the  .submission  of  the  report  on  ap- 
propriations and  staffing  needed  to  monitor 
pipelines  oii  Fedci'al  lands  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  required  bv  section  21ibi 
of  tlie  Deepwatcr  Port  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  03-627);  to  the  Comm,itt-e  on  Public 
Worlvs  and  Transportation. 
Reclivld    From    the    Comptroi-Llk    Genlum, 

770.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  U.S.  assistance  and  other  expendi- 
tures benefiting  Thailand:  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Government   Operations. 

771.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  improving  the  Department  of  Defense's 
management  of  petroleum  fuels:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  385.  Re.sclutlon  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  46.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
programs  for  youth  camp  safety  (Rept.  No. 
94-135).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  386.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5398.  A 
bill  to  authorize  temporary  assistance  to  help 
defray  mortgage  payments  on  homes  owned 
by  persons  who  are  temporarily  unemployed 
or  underemployed  as  the  result  of  adverse 
economic  conditions  (Rept.  No.  91-1361.  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  riile  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  5756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  pea- 
nuts; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.    5757.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 

H.R.  5758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  revise  the  applica- 
tion of  the  overtime  compensation  provi- 
sions of  that  act  to  public  employees  en- 
gaged in  public  utility  functions  or  other 
functions  operated  on  a  continuous  basis:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
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B.  Mr  ARMSTRONG  (for  hliiL>elf  and 
Mr  Evans  of  Colorado »  : 
HR  5759  A  bill  to  limit  the  UabUlty  of  a 
broker  who  sells  any  agrlculiural  commodity 
on  behalf  of  his  principal  when  that  com- 
modity ser-.  c-3  as  security  for  any  loan  made, 
insured,  or  ^iiUAraiueed  under  a  program  ad- 
!iilni.-.terea  by  -.he  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion:  to  ilie  Committee  on  Aqncuiture. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  i  for  him.'^elf  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska)  : 
H.R.  576n.  A  bill  to  amciid  o^ction  4  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1065.  to  provide 
short-term  relief  to  those  portions  of  the 
fishing  industry  wl-.ich  have  sufTcred  eco- 
nomic dlilocition:  to  the  Committee  on 
Mer.hant  Miirint-  .■ind  Fisherie.s. 

By  Mr.  BREAL'X  (for  hiiii.self.  Mr.^. 
BoGcs.  and  Mr.  H.aj-es  of  Indiana): 
H.R.  5761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  individ- 
ual tax  credit  for  disaster  evacuation  ex- 
pen.ses:  to  the  Conimittee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
YoLNC  of  Alaska)  : 
H  R.  5762.  A  bill  to  impose  quantitative 
limitations  on  the  importation  of  shrimp 
Into  the  United  States  during-  calendar  years 
1'j75  and  1976,  and  to  impose  a  duty  on  im- 
poried  shrimp;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Meru'.s. 

By  .\:r.  BREAUX  (for  hlin-^elf  and  Mr. 
H.AYES  of  Indiana)  : 
HR.  57G3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reveiiue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  indi- 
vidual tax  credit  for  disaster  preparation 
expense.s;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

Bv   Mr    BROYHILL    (for   him.^clf,   Mr. 
HiLUs,  Mr    Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Abdnor) : 
H_R.  57(34.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Clean  Air 
Act    to   provide    a   postponement   of   certain 
motor  vehicle  emi.=-ion  standards  and  to  pro- 
vide for  cert.un  related  studies  and  reports, 
and   for  other  purpo.ses;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreiyin  Commerce 

By   Mr.   BURKE   of   Massachufctt.s: 
HR.   576).   .\    bill    to   amend    the   Internd 
Revenue  Code   of    1954   to  provide   an   addi- 
tional    itemized    deduction    for    Individuals 
who    perform    v.jluntary    public   service    by 
working    lor    certain    organizations;     to    the 
Committee  on   Ways  ajid  Means. 
By  Mr   CLANCY: 
H.R.  57GG   A  bill  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary period   the  e;visting;  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle:  to  the  Coirunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   COXABLE: 
HR.   5767    A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  provide   that  the 
deduction  t^r  charitable  contributions  shall 
be    allowable    whether   or    not    the    taxpayer 
takes  the  standard  deduction;   to  the  Com- 
mittee o:\  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    DOWNEY. 
H.R.   57G8    A  bill   to  establL*  a  national 
cemetery  at  Calverton.  NY.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  AfTalr=!. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
_  H.R.  57Gr>.  A  b:Il  to  IncuTporatc  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II- 
to  the  Cmmittee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indl.ma: 
H.R.   5770    A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Cnde  of  1054  to  lnrrca.se  the  exemp- 
tion for  purpo-es  of  the  Federal  estate  tax 
to  increase  the  e.ta^e  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  val- 
uing'   certain    real    property    for    estate    tax 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr  FIORIO: 
H  R.  5771  A  bill  to  anici-.d  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  re- 
marriage of  a  widow.  Widower,  or  paient 
shall  not  terminate  liU  or  her  entitlement 
to  widow's,  widower's,  or  p.irenfs  Insurance 


benefits  or  reduce  tlie  amount  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUYER; 
HR.  5772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commi.s.sion  Art  (15  U  S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arran.u'cmeuts  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ter^'a'e  and  Forei:.;n  CLiinm'.Tce. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  him.self.  Mr  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.   Bi-rkt  of  Ma.ssa- 
cliusetts,  Mr.  Flood.  Mr  Gaydos.  Mr. 
H.^RRiNc.To.N,  Mr.  .'Sr.\RK.  Mr.  ViooRiro, 
Mr.  Wf.wfr,  Mr.  Wrnrn,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  ZEFFRE.ITI,  and  Mr.  PArxtRSoN  of 
California)  : 
H  R.  5773   A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  .-Xmer- 
ieans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  relief  for  oldor 
Americans  who  own  or  rent  their  homes;   to 
the  Committee  oti  Edi;cation  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  HENDERSON: 
H  R.  5774.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1006  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  t!ie 
eli.:;|rj!ltiy  of  U  S.  Postal  Service  employees  for 
transfer  to  other  positions  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OlT'ce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  KOCH; 
HR     5775.    A    bill    to   provide   for   an    Im- 
mediate 15-percent  cost-of-living  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  nnd  Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Obey)  : 
H  R  5776.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent br'ard  which  shall  have  the  authority  to 
require  prenotification  of  price  Increases, 
delay  proposed  price  Increases,  disapprove 
proposed  price  Increases,  and  roll  back  exces- 
sive prices  with  respect  to  companies  in  con- 
centrated industries.  In  order  to  reduce  In- 
flation In  the  United  States;  to  the  Commti- 
tee  on  Bat^klne.  Currencv  and  Housing 
By  Mr  MAGUIRE:' 
H  R.  5777.  A  bill  to  designate  a  nntlo:ial 
nr't'A-ork  cf  essentl.al  rail  lines;  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Tr.msportation  to  acquire, 
rehabilitate,  and  maintain  rail  lines;  to  re- 
ci'.iire  minimum  standards  of  maintenance 
for  rail  lines;  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  rehabilitation  of  rail  lines, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oii 
liiterst.Ttc  pnd  Foreign  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     MEEDS     (for     himself,     ^!r. 
YorNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Risfnhoover, 
Mr    Bfrgi.and,  Mr.  OriEY,  Mr.  Jonfs 
of  Oklahoma.   Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr.  And- 
rews of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  I.u- 
JAN )  ; 
HR.   5778.   A    bill   to  decl.nrc   that   certain 
su'omarginal  land  of  the  United  States  .shall 
be  held  In  trust  for  certain  Indl.in  tribes  and 
be  made  a   part   of  the  reservations   cf  said 
I.':d:ans.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tiie  Com- 
mi'*ee  on  Interior  and  Insular  A.falrs 
BvMr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
HR.  5779   A  bill  to  p.'ohlblt  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  from  re.'jtrlctln' 
the  sale  or  manufacture  of  firearms  or  am- 
munition;   to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Forel-n  Comm':-rce. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H  R     5780     A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain    circumstances    exclusive    territorial 
arrangements   slinii    not    be   deemed    per   se 
unlawful;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  MYERS  r  f  Penn-vlv.mia  • 
HR  5781  A  bill  to  prthibit  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  from  restricting 
the  sale  or  manufacture  of  firearms  or  am- 
munition; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H  R.  5782  A  bill  to  authoriite  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  a  loan  cf  $100 
million  to  the  Chkar^o,  Ro^k  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Co;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By    Mr.     RIEGLE     (for    himself,    Mr 

Duncan  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Kelly)  • 

H  R   .i783   A  bill  to  amend  the  Emplovment 

Act  if   1946  with  re.spect  to  stability  of  the 

general    price    leiel;    to    the    Committee    on 

O.i'.  crnment  Operations. 

By     Mr.     RIEGLE     (for     himself,     ^:r 

Clfveland,    Mr.    Dan    Daniel.    Air 

Dices.  Mr.  LcGCETT.  Mr.  Whitfiiurst 

a  id  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas)  ■' 

H  R    5784.  A  bin  to  amend  Federal  statutes 

re^'uiating   automobile  emissions   and   airo- 

moijile  safety   and   to   provide   certain   ri:!c5 

With  respect  to  automobile  fuel  efficiency  to 

permit  the  manufacture  of  sale,  nonpoUut- 

ing.  fuel  efficient  automobiles,  and  for  oiher 

purposes;    to    fne    Comml:;ce   on    Intem-'e 

and  Foie!-;n  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr 
DiOGS.  Mr.  AL^cuire,  and  Mr.  WirthI  • 
HR  5785  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  program  of  food 
allowiuice  for  older  Americans;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  and  Wavs 
and  Means.  ' 

By  Mr.  S'.SK: 
H.R.  5786,  A  bill  to  provide  for  pavn.ents 
to  compcn.sate  county  governments  for  the 
tax  immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
bouudarier;;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H  R.  5787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1034  to  provide  that  licenses 
for   the   operation   of   broadcasting   stations 
may  be  issued  and  renewed  for  terms  of  5 
year.-,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H  R.   5788.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  State  lot- 
teries from  the  tax  on  wafers;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wa.vs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H  R    5789.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Sherman 
Ancinist  Act  to  provide  lower  prices  for  con- 
sumers; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
HR.  5790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  per- 
n'.it    the    conversion    of    outdoor    recreation 
property  to  enclosed  or  Indoor  property;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
HR.  5791.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  prohibition 
on  the  pavment  of  premium  pay  to  National 
Guard    technicians;    to    the    Committee   on 
Armed  .Services. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself,  Mr.  HoR- 

TON,    Mr.    McKay,    Mr.    Brown    of 

Michigan,    and    Mr.    Matsunaga): 

II  R.  5792    A  bill  to  amend  title  44.  United 

States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 

the   Adminir.tr.itor  of  General   Services  and 

National  Archives  and  Records  Services  with 

respect  to  records  management  by  Federal 

agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ccni- 

mitiec  on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.     WHITE     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Spei  LMAN,  Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Mls.sourl,  and  Mr.  Jenrette)  : 
H.R.  5793.  A  bill   to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate   sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  an  individual  named 
as  having  an  insurable  intercut,  the  annuity 
reduction  made  In  order  to  provide  a  survi- 
vor annuity  for  such  an  Individual;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    WIGGINS: 
H  R  5704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance   of    certain    mineral    interests    of    the 
Lnitcd  States  in  property  in  California  to  the 
record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that  prop- 
erly; to  the  Connnittce  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar AlTairs. 

By  Mr.  Y..\TRO.N: 
H  R.    6795.    A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Trade  Commision  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain    circumstances    exclu;  ive    territorial 
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arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HR.  S'iOG.  A  bill  to  require  the  submission 
1 3  Coniiress  of  research  proposals  prior  to  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

H.R.  5797.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  In- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
dividuals filing  joint  returns;  and  to  remove 
rate  inequities  for  married  persons  where 
both  are  employed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H  R.  5798.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  plan  museum  support 
facilities;  to  the  Commltte^e  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  5799.  A  bill  to  reserve  a  site  for  the 
use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gdyer)  : 

H.R.  5800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  stock  which  certain  private  founda- 
tions may  hold  in  certain  public  utilities 
without  being  subject  to  the  excise  tax  on 
excess  business  holdings;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V   DANIELS: 

H  R  5801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  screening  and 
counseling  of  Americans  with  respect  to  Tay- 
Sachs  disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  5802.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  nth  day  of  November  of  each 
year  as  V'eterans  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OITice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HiLLis)    (by  request)  : 

HR.  58!'3.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Suites  Code,  to  authorize  a  program  of  assist- 
ance to  States  for  the  establishment,  expan- 
sion, improvement,  and  maintenance  of  vet- 
erans cemeteries,  and  to  provide  for  trans- 
portation of  bodies  to  a  national  cemetery; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.      DELLUMS      (for      himself,     Mr. 
pTiRivrti,  and  Mr.  Nix)  : 

H  R.  5804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion In  war  may  elect  to  have  his  income, 
estate,  or  gift  tax  payments  spent  for  non- 
militarj-  purposes;  to  crea'ie  a  trust  fund  (the 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund)  to  receive  these  tax 
pajmeiits;  to  establish  a  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Board  of  Trustees;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  5805.  A  bill  to  limit  Federal  pay  in- 
creases to  5  percent  for  a  specified  period  of 
time,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Post  Office   and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H  R.  5806.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  hu- 
manitarian assistance  authorizations  for 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

H.R.  5807.  A  bin  to  eliminate  racketeering 
In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  In  the 
enforcement  of  cigarette  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I 
By  Mr.  FOLEY:  ' 

H  R.  5808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 

eiiat  24,  1966,  as  amencjed,  to  assure  humane 

treatment  of  certain  animals,  and  for  other 

purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.R.  5809.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Rural    Health    within    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  as- 
sist In  the  development  and  demoiistratloa 
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of  rural  health  care  delivery  models  aiid  com- 
ponents; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio: 
H.R.   5810.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional  appropriations;    to   the   Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  5811.  A  bUl  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
on  certain  'Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  such  children  by 
American  families;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  5812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  warning  before 
a  civil  penalty  is  assessed  certain  persons  un- 
der such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  5813.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  in* 
vestigatlons  of  certain  potential  water  re- 
source developments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahrmr. : 
H.R.   5814.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with   respect  to  cer- 
tain  charitable   contributions;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  or- 
ganizations from  private  foundation  status; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan") : 
H.R.  5816.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  may  render  onsite  consulta- 
tion and  advice  to  certain  small  busines.s  em- 
ployers to  assist  such  employers  In  providing 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  for 
their  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself  aiid  Mr. 
Harrington)  : 
H.R.  5817.  A  bill  to  provide  an  excle  tax 
on  every  new  automobile  in  an  amount  re- 
lating to  the  portion  of  such  automobile's 
fuel  consumption  rate  which  falls  below  cer- 
tain standards,  to  provide  an  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Trust  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Si- 
mon,  Mr.   Robinson,   Mr.    Madigan, 
Ms.  Meyner,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Blouin. 
Mr.  AsPiN,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Roush)  : 
H.R.   5818.   A   bin   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity for  Inspection  of  tax  returns  and  the  dis- 
closure   of    Information    contained    therein, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Hannaford, 
Mr.  Oberstab,  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  Ms.  Schroeder,  and  Mr. 
RousH) : 
H.R.   5819.   A   bin   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  form.al  procedures   and   criteria 
for   the   selection   of   Individual    Income   tax 
returns  for  audit,  to  Inform  Individuals  of 
the  reasons  why  their  returns  were  selected 
for  audit,   and  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself  .and  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee)  : 
H.R.  5820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  formal  procedures  and  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  Individual  income  tax 
returns  for  audit,  to  Inform  Individuals  of 
the  reasons  why  their  returns  were  selected 
for  audit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.R.  5821.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  author- 
ize payment  for  certain  additional  Inpatient 
hospital  services  furnished  outside  the 
United  States  to  individuals  entitled  to  hos- 
pital iiisurance  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  V.avs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  5822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Iiiterniil 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  expenses  In- 
curred for  the  adoption  of  a  child  as  amounts 
paid  for  medical  care;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  5823.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  tlie  National  Park  System  as  wllderne.=s, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H  R.  5824.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  entitle  vet- 
erans, widows,  and  orphans  to  45  months  of 
educational  a.ssistancc;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  5825.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits, 
!>nd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN    (for  herself  and 
I.Ir.  Moss)  : 
H.R.    5826.    A    bill    to    approve    executive 
agreements;   to  the  Committee  on   Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  THONE    (lor  himself  and  Mr. 
Bergland)  : 
H.R.  5827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of   1921,  as  amended,  to  re- 
quire  packers   or   other   persoiis   buying   or 
acquiring  live.stock  or  poultry  to  provide  ade- 
quate bonding  or  other  security  to  pay  the 
producers  for  such  commodities  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HicKs,  Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.   Fulton.   Mr.    Wolff.   Mr.   Ford 
of   Tennessee.   Mr.   Broomfield.   Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Treen.  and  Mr.  Ruppe)  : 
H.R.  5828.  A  bill  to  amend  section  0441  of 
title   10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the   budgeting  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  authorization  of  appropriations,  and  the 
use  of  those  appropriated  funds  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  for  certaiia  specified 
purposes   to   assist   the   Civil   Air  Patrol   In 
providing   services   In    connection   with    the 
noncombatant  mission  of  the  Air  Force;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.   Res.   382.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  assignment 
of  public  school  students;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  OBERSTAR    (for  him.self  and 

Mr.  Zaelocki)  : 

H.J.   Res.   383.   Joint   resolution   proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States   with   respect  to  the  right   to 

life;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

Ey  Mr.  ROSENTHAL   ( for- liimself!  Ms. 

Abzug.  Ms.  Buhke  of  California,  Mr. 

Carney,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 

Horton,    Mr.    Jacobs,    ^tr.    Long    of 

Maryland.  Ms.  Meyner,  Mr.  Mezvin- 

SKY,  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ryan, 

Mr.    S.ARBANES,    Ms.    Spellman,    Mr. 

Stark,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Vander 

Veen,    Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson    of 

California,    Mr.    Young    of   Georgia, 

nnd  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 

H.J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolution  designating 

April  17,  1975,  as  National  Food  Day;  to  the 

Committee  en  Po-t  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr  STRATTON: 
H  J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  Saturday 
in  October  of  each  year  as  National  Jogging 
Day:  to  the  Committee  on  Posl  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr     BAUMAN    i  for    himself.    Mr. 
MuNTGo.MFRV.    Mr    Kfmp    Mr    Ash- 
brook.    Mr.    CtEVFL.^ND,    Mrs.    Holt, 
Mr.     McDoN.MD     of     Georgia,     Mr. 
Spencf,  Mr.  Sy.mms.  Mr.  Roussfi.ot, 
Mr.  Bi-RCKNER.  Mr    RcprE.  Mr.  I..\co- 
M.AR.stNo.  Mr.  Cr.xnf.  Mr   Mltiphy  of 
New   York.   Mr    Br.AGcr.   Mr.   Now.\k, 
Mr.     Ch\ppeii,     Mr.     Mitrth.^.     Mr. 
Lloyd  of  California.  Mr.  Goldvvater, 
Mr.  Devinf.  and  Mr.  Coni.^n)  : 
H.   Con.   Res    210.   Concurrent  Resolution 
stating  the  .sen.se  of  Congrc.?.s  rri:arding  the 
situation  ui  Southeast  A.sla:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio: 
H.  Res.  383   Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the   e.xpenses   of   the   Committee   on   House 
Administration  to  provide  for  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  ongoing  computer  .serv- 
ices for  the  House  of  Represntatives  and  for 
the     investigation    of    additional    computer 
services  for  the  House  of  Representatives;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  i  f or  himself,  Mr. 
M.ADic.vN.  and  Mr.  Nolan)  : 
H  Res  384  Resolution  directing  the  House 
Commission  on  Information  and  Pacilitles 
to  provide  for  radio  and  television  coverage 
of  proceedings  in  the  House  Chamber  during 
the  first  session  of  the  94th  Congrc.',.s;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rule  ■ 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

86.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  P>rovldence  Plantation.;;,  relative  to 
providing  emergency  t;enerators  m  housing 
for  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing. 

87.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia, Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacilic  Is- 
land.s,  relative  to  the  Economic  Development 
Loan  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs, 

88.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  re- 
.storing  the  citizenship  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

89.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  "of  the 
State  of  Rliode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, relative  to  construction  of  a  dike  along 
Cherry  Brook  at  Union  Village  in  North 
Smithfield:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  T^.^nsportation. 


hi.s  daughter:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MINETA: 
H.R.  5831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  J 
MacKenzie;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    WINN: 
H.R.    5832.    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   NEES 
Corporation:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau,se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bilLs  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 

.-e\'erally  referred  as  follow.s: 
By  Mr.  H.\RRrs; 
HR.   5829.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Harry 

Stanley  Spaulding,  Jr  ;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judici.iry. 

By   Mr.   LAGOMARSINO: 
H  R    5830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 

at  law  of  Jiro  Kunisaki  and  Ellen  Kishivama, 


PETITIONS.  ETC, 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

78.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Cor- 
porate Board  of  Directors  and  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla- 
homa) Chamber  of  Commerce,  relative  to 
Federal  regulation  of  natural  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

79.  Al.so,  petition  of  Clay  P.  Smith,  Butler, 
Ind  ,  relative  to  the  cost  of  electricity;  to 
U\e  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

80.  Also,  petition  of  Natalie  Klemm, 
M.icdoel,  Calif,  and  others,  relative  to  the 
Advisory  Comnnssion  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

81.  Also,  petition  of  Kay  Shadoan,  San 
Francisco.  Calif,  and  others,  relative  to  the 
.'Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operation.?. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  April  9,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  10: 15  a.m.,  and  wa.s 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jesse  Helms,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 


We  ask  in  the  name  of  the  Saviom-, 
who  loved  us  and  gave  His  life  for  us. 
.'^men. 


may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
se.s.sion  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PIIAYER 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Billv  Graham, 
Montreat.  N.C .  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God.  we  are  aware  that 
the  Scriptures  declare  that  legislators  of 
a  nation  are  ■ministers  of  God  for  good" 
I  Romans  13:  4' 

At  this  troubled,  frustrating,  confus- 
ing, and  dangcrou.s  moment  of  hi.storv. 
we  beseech  Thy  wi.sdom  and  grace  to  rest 
upon  those  who  carry  the  heavy  burden 
of  leadership  in  this  great  Nation.  May 
we  be  motivated  by  the  wisdom,  justice, 
and  compassion  of  God  the  Father  the 
Son,  and  the  Hclv  Spirit. 

Forgive  us  if  we  have  compromised 
oui-  ideal.s  and  .shut  our  eyes  to  the  dan- 
gers abroad  and  the  comnion  good  of  all 
the  American  people. 

Deepen  our  per.sonal  faitli  m  Thee,  and 
above  all  help  us  to  have  the  integrity 
and  the  courage  tliat  our  constituents 
expect  of  us. 

Where  tliere  is  division,  bring  accord; 
and  where  there  i.s  indilTerence  bring 
concern.  May  this  Nation  get  moving 
again  in  Thy  direction.  Help  us  to  re- 
member the  words  -Seek  ye  fir.st  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness 
and  all  tiic.se  thinys  sliali  be  added  unto 
Thee". 

And  we  could  not  pray  todav  without 
i-ememberinir  tiiose  who  are  suffering 
in  Southeast  Asia. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Eastland'  . 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
follo'.^ing  letter: 

U.S.  Se.vate, 
President  pro  te.mpore. 
Waslnvgton.  DC.  April  9   1975 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  tlie  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  liie  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HELMS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  !)i-o  tempore. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  COMMUNICA- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation  rel- 
ative to  the  reporting  requirements  of 
section  21  of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of 
1974  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlic  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, April    8.  1975.  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Leahy  > .  Does  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms*  is  recognized  for 
a  time  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  BILLY 
GR.4HAM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  goes 
v.ithout  saying  that  I  am  exceedingly 
pleased  that  my  longtime  friend  and  fel- 
low North  Carolinian,  Billy  Graham,  is 
with  us  this  morning.  Earlier  today,  Billy 
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was  the  special  guest  at  our  regular 
Wednesday  morning  Senate  prayer 
breakfast-!-^As  always,  he  delivered  an 
inspiring  message. 

Mr.  President,  Billy  Graham  was  born 
in  Charlotte,  N.C,  some  3  years  before  I 
was  bom  about  20  miles  down  Highway 
74  in  the  little  town  of  Monroe.  Like  oth- 
er North  Carolinians,  I  have  observed  the 
remarkable  career  of  this  dedicated  man. 
There  are  few  men  in  history  who  have 
known  and  traveled  this  world  as  Billy 
Graham  has  done,  I  dare  say  that  he  has 
preached  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
more  millions  than  any  other  mortal  in 
history. 

I  visit  with  Billy  Graham  from  time 
to  time,  Mr,  President,  Not  long  ago,  he 
stopped  by  to  have  lunch  with  me  in  the 
Senate  Dining  Room,  He  was  not  aware 
of  it,  Mr.  President — he  would  have  been 
embarrassed,  had  he  known — but  every 
eye  was  respectfully  focused  upon  him; 
and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  finish  his 
luncli  because  of  the  steady  stream  of 
people  who  came  to  our  table  to  greet 
him. 

It  is  his  sincerity,  his  unyielding  dedi- 
cation to  his  great  ministry,  his  willing- 
ness to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — these  are  the 
things  that  have  made  him  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  time. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Billy  Graham  scoffs 
at  such  assessments.  He  thinks  not  of 
himself,  except  in  terms  of  what  he  might 
do  further  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  still 
others  around  the  world. 

Billy  was  ordained  by  the  Southern 
Eapti.sts  in  1940.  Since  the  late  1940's,  he 
has  led  evangelistic  crusades  in  virtually 
every  State,  and  in  more  than  50  foreign 
countries.  He  is  the  author  of  six  books. 
His  books,  "Peace  With  God,"  "The 
Secret  of  Happiness,"  "My  Answer," 
"World  Aflame."  and  "The  Challenge" 
have  been  read  by  millions.  Billy  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  biographies 
and  personality  features  in  the  world's 
leading  magazines  and  newspapers.  "The 
Jesus  Generation,"  Billy's  latest  book 
(1971).  sold  200,000  copies  in  the  first  2 
weeks  after  publication.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished in  15  languages.  His  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  four  London  crusades,  and 
South  Korean  crusade  probably  stand  as 
high  water  marks  of  his  career  as  an 
evangelist. 

Holder  of  degrees  from  Florida  Bible 
Institute  and  Wheaton  College,  Billy 
Graham  has  received  honorary  doctor- 
ates from  many  institutions.  He  is  au- 
thor of  a  column,  "My  Answer,"  which 
appears  in  many  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most newspapers  on  a  daily  basis. 

His  counsel  has  been  sought  by  Presi- 
dents, and  his  appeal  to  both  tlae  secular 
and  nonsecular  worlds  is  shown  by  the 
wide  range  of  groups  that  have  honored 
him.  These  recognitions  range  from  ad- 
dressing the  President's  National  Prayer 
Breakfast  to  the  Gold  Award  of  the 
George  Washington  Carver  Memorial 
Institute  in  1963,  from  the  Speaker  of  the 
Year  Award  in  1964  to  tlie  Salvation 
Army's  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  He 
regularly  is  listed  as  one  of  the  "Ten 
Most  Admired  Men  in  the  World"  and 
has  been  named  "Man  of  the  Year"  by 
Time  magazine. 
Founder  of  the  Billy  Graham  Evan- 


gelistic Association,  he  leads  the  weekly 
"Hour  of  Decision"  program  which  is 
broadcast  by  more  than  900  stations 
around  the  world. 

Mrs.  Graham  is  the  former  Ruth  Mc- 
Cue  Bell,  whose  father  died  last  year 
after  a  splendid  career  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  Pt-esbyterian  clergymen. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  North  Carolinian,  I 
welcome  Billy  Graham  here  today.  As  his 
friend,  I  thank  him  for  his  splendid  wit- 
ness as  an  evangelist  carrying  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth.  Nowhere,  however,  is  his  message 
more  sorely  needed  than  in  America  to- 
day; and  I  am  immensely  grateful  for  his 
presence  on  this  occasion  in  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
.  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  my  distinguished  friend  from  North 
Carolina.  I  have  known  Dr.  Billy  Gra- 
ham now  for  about  25  years  as  a  warm 
personal  friend.  I  am  proud  of  what  he 
has  meant  to  me.  to  the  State  of  Georgia, 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to 
the  world, 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  BILLY  GRAHAM 

Mr.  MORGAN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  this  morning  when  the 
Senate  opened,  we  were  privileged  to 
hnve  a  very  distinguished  North  Caro- 
linian to  give  the  invocation.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  senior  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  in  paying  a  personal  tribute  to 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  who  is 
not  only  a  citizen  and  resident  of  our 
State,  but  as  someone  else  has  already 
mentioned,  in  all  reality  a  citizen  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  tribute  today 
to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  a 
citizen  of  the  world  and  one  of  the  Old 
North  State's  noblest  sons. 

To  capture  in  words  the  height  and 
breadth  of  this  man's  spirit,  character, 
service,  and  influence  is  a  virtual  impossi- 
bility. For  25  years  this  ambassador  of 
Christ  to  the  world  at  large  has  avowed 
to  be  none  other  than  a  servant  to  man 
and  God.  With  vigorous  intellect,  sus- 
tained lofty  purpose,  honest  and  feel- 
ing heart,  superb  dignity,  quiet  con- 
sciousness of  power,  and  piu-ity  of 
thought  and  speech  Billy  Graham  has 
honored  his  State,  Nation,  and  calling. 

Girded  with  the  mighty  convictions  of 
conservative  evangelical  truth,  he  has 
proclaimed  with  uncompromising  fidelity 
and  unique  abiUty  the  good  news  of 
Christ  to  more  people  than  any  man  in 
the  annals  of  history.  To  more  than  we 
can  number,  he  has  lent  encouragement 
to  strive  for  and  to  live  the  just  and  ad- 
mirable life. 

During  these  years  Billy  Graham  has 
received  accolades  from  highest  church 
prelates.  He  has  stood  before  the  thrones 
of  kings  and  endless  heads  of  state  for 
recognition.  And  in  nation  after  nation 
the  common  man  has  accorded  him  a 


place  of  greatest  esteem  in  their  lives. 
Bat  no  adulation  by  man,  high  or  low, 
has  either  turned  him  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  faith  or  enticed  him  from 
his  absolute  dependence  upon  God. 

Tliere  is  no  manmade  standard  by 
which  we  may  measure  or  gage  the  in- 
fluence of  Billy  Graham  upon  the  course 
of  hi;  tory.  Such  tributes  as  we  pay  this 
day  are  but  shadowy  glimpses  of  the 
secret  praise  to  be  found  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  who  through  his  ministry 
have  found  peace. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  awe  that  I  say  to 
you  this  day,  "We  stand  in  the  presence 
of  a  man  of  God;  one  who  is  convinced, 
as  he  views  mankind  through  the  eyes  cf 
faitli,  that  no  human  being  is  without 
worth,  use.  beauty,  and  dignity." 

Billy  Graham  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
will  accept  our  v.ords  of  tribute  with 
calm  niynity  and  gracious  thanks,  but 
he  will  not  look  upon  them  as  honoiing 
Ins  life  or  his  ministry  but  rather  an  hon- 
oring of  Him  whom  he  serves.  On  the 
concluding  page  of  his  book  "Peace  With 
God  '  Billy  Graham  wrote, 

I  wuuld  not  change  places  with  the  wealt!^.- 
iest  and  most  influential  man  in  the  world. 
I  would  rather  be  a  child  of  the  King,  a  Joint- 
heir  with  Christ,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  heaven! 

Such  is  the  man  we  honor  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Leahy*.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr,  Talmadce)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  STAFF 
ALLOWANCES    FOR    SENATORS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  110  to  vastly  increase  the 
staff  allowance  for  Senators  is  an  affront 
to  the  American  people. 

It  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  every  hard- 
working American  taxpayer  out  there 
trying  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  severe  economic 
crisis  in  the  United  States  since  the 
thirties. 

It  is  an  insult  to  millions  of  citizens 
thrown  out  of  jobs  by  the  recession  and 
to  the  elderly  and  the  needy  whose  sav- 
ings and  retirement  beneflts  and  public 
assistance  payments  have  been  laid  to 
waste  by  rampant  inflation. 

I  could  not  be  more  opposed  to  this 
outrageous  proposal  if  it  were  a  scheme 
to  build  each  Senator  a  palatial  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  complete 
with  yacht  and  limousine  service. 

Re.gardless  of  how  high  sounding  it 
may  be  made  to  appear,  or  how  noble  its 
avowed  purpose,  strip  this  resolution  of 
its  rhetorical  facade  and  I  contend,  with 
all  due  respect  to  its  sponsors,  that  it  is 
a  hoondoggle. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  stagger- 
ing under  the  double  threat  of  reces.sion 
and  inflation,  when  there  is  more  than 
8' 2  percent  unemployment,  when  tlicre 
is  a  projected  Federal  deficit  of  $80  bil- 
lion which  very  likely  could  be  even  high- 
er than  that,  and  when  tlie  Government 
cannot  find  funds  to  finance  programs 
vital  to  our  Nation's  well-being  and  prog- 
re?.'^.  I  cannot  see  how  such  a  proposal  as 
this  could  even  be  seriously  considered. 

The  Federal  budget  is  awash  in  red 
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ink.  If  I  read  tiie  American  public  ritht. 
taxpayers  want  Congress  to  spend  less- 
far  less — not  more. 

They  want  Congress  to  divest  il.self  of 
waste  and  frills,  not  add  more  to  the 
pile. 

They  want  ConL;res.^  to  be  leaner,  not 
fatter— and  more  efiicient.  not  a  bureau- 
cratic nightmare  as  so  many  of  our  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  become. 

They  want  Congress  to  get  on  with  the 
busines  of  solving  the  Nation's  social  and 
economic  problems,  and  not  to  try  to  leg- 
islate to  feather  its  own  nest. 

If  there  were  ever  a  time  when  all  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation  are  on  the  Congress, 
collectively  and  individually,  that  time  is 
now. 

People  are  no  longer  in  the  mood  (.0 
plead  and  cajole  for  fiscal  responsibility. 
They  demand  it.  It  i,s  rightfully  thens 
to  demand. 

This  proposal  flics  in  the  face  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

I  realize  that  on  many  spending  pro- 
grams there  is  room  for  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 
Not  so  with  thi.s  one 
What  would  it  do?  It  would  allow  the 
addition  of  more  than  900  employees  to 
the  staffs  of  Senators. 

What  would  this  grandiose  disregard 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  cost? 

To  start  with,  it  would  run  about  $33 
million  a  year. 

And  as  anyone  who  ever  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Government  know.-, 
these  estimates  are  on  the  low  side. 

And,  that  does  not  include  the  extra 
office  space  that  would  be  required,  or 
the  additional  equipment  and  furnish- 
ings, which  would  run  the  cost  up  more 
millions  of  dollars. 

Neither  does  it  take  into  account  travel 
allowances  for  these  additional  staff 
members. 

In  short,  to  say  that  some  $32  or  $33 
million  per  year  represents  the  cost  of 
this  proposal  would  not  only  be  a  gross 
understatement,  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  anyone  familiar  with 
the  spending  habits  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  purports  to  be  a  proposal  to  ex- 
pand committee  staffs  and  thereby  in- 
crease their  efficiency. 

I  am  not  surprised.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  kind  of  Government  thinking  that 
has  gotten  us  into  our  present  economic 
mess,  the  idea  that  "more  is  better." 

This  is  the  thinking  that  if  you  have 
a  problem,  throw  money  at  it  and  it  will 
go  away. 

But  this  IS  not  a  question  of  commit- 
tee staffs.  It  is  a  ruse  to  permit  individual 
Senators  to  increase  their  personal  staffs. 
To  use  myself  as  a  personal  example 
of  '.he  effect  of  this  resolution,  it  would 
enfole  me  to  hire  about  12  additional 
employees  at  $34,881  each,  for  a  total  of 
$418,572. 

Or.  I  could  pay  less  than  the  top  sal- 
ary and  hire  more  than   12  new  staff 
members. 
I  want  no  part  of  it. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  18  years 
ago.  I  have  never  used  my  full  staff  allot- 
ment and  I  have   turned   money   back 
every  year. 
We  do  not  need  additional  staff  of  the 
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-^ame  kind  and  number  countenanced  by 
thi.->  lesolution. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  our  problems 
now  is  that  we  have  too  much  staff. 

Senators  are  too  easily  sold  on  new 
spending  programs,  not  just  in  legislative 
aiJinopriations  for  running  Congress  but 
in  virtually  every  area  of  Government. 

And.  if  you  do  not  believe  that,  Mr. 
President,  just  take  a  look  at  our  $500 
billion  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  not  to  be 
sold  on  this  spending  program. 

If  there  is  any  Member  of  this  body 
who  does  not  think  he  is  under  a  man- 
date to  stop  spending  money  we  do  not 
have  for  programs  we  do  not  need,  then 
he  is  not  in  touch  with  the  people. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  demon- 
strate the  responsibility  we  owe  the 
American  people  than  by  the  defeat  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recohd  an  article  which 
originally  api)eared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Macazine  and  which  was  con- 
densed and  reprinted  in  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest, entitled  ■Conrrrcs.s— a  Problem  of 
Size.  ' 

There  bcin;;'  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress- -A  Problem  of   Sizz 

(By  Milton  S.  Gwirtzmaii) 

(Unless  our  legislative  arm  of  government 

can   curb    Us   own   phenomenal    growth,    its 

ability   to   function  effectivelv   may  soon   be 

paralyzed  1 

After  decade.s  of  playiui^'  second  fiddle  to 
powcrfiU  and  .sometimes  glamorous  Prc-.i- 
dent.s.  the  \S  .S  Congre.s.i  at  la,st  seems  ready 
to  take  the  offen.^ive  In  the  battle  to  influ- 
ence federal  policy.  But  whether  Conuress 
will  be  able  to  u.se  It.s  mu.scle  to  gr.e  the 
cr.untry  the  laws  and  direction  it  needs  is 
very  much  in  doubt.  SearchiUK'  question.5 
have  been  raised  about  the  streuijth  of  its 
present  leadership,  the  rigidity  of  its  .se- 
niority system,  the  power  of  hUiebcund  com- 
mittee chairmen,  and  the  intrln.sic  difficulty 
of  getting  535  independently  elected  Indi- 
viduals (Who  often  speak  for  clashing  inter- 
ests) to  agree  on  vitally  needed  programs. 
Aggravating  each  of  these  handicaps  is  the 
little-recognized  fact  that  Congress  mav  sim- 
ply have  become  too  large  and  cumbersome, 
and  its  expansion  by  now  mav  well  be  out 
c>f  control. 
Consider: 

In  1954.  the  Hou.-e  and  Senate  had  com- 
bined staffs  of  5600  people  and  an  operating 
budget  of  $42  million.  Today,  they  have 
IS.OOO  employes  and  a  budget  of  $.329  mil- 
lion. In  the  late  19503,  Senators  and  their 
staffs  worked  In  a  slnule  office  building. 
House  members  in  two.  The  operations  of 
Congress  now  take  up  five  buildings  and  are 
spilling  over  Into  adjacent  hotels  and  apart- 
ments. Recently,  a  new  wing  for  the  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building  (estimated  cost:  $84 
million)  was  commissioned,  and  an  acquisi- 
tion plan  has  been  ordered  for  even  more 
real  estate  True,  the  number  of  constituents 
has  increa-sed.  but  Congress'  staff  has  grown 
well  over  six  times  faster.  At  the  rate  of 
growth  established  during  the  pa.st  ten  years. 
Congress  will  cost  almost  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  operate  by  1985. 

Staff  Infections.  Until  World  War  II,  the 
average  Congressman's  staff  consisted  of 
little  more  than  a  secretary  and  a  clerk. 
Today,  members  of  the  House  are  allowed 
16  full-time  employes  for  their  personal 
staffs — not  a  startling  number,  but  as  many 
as  some  Seiiators  had  15  years  ago.  Senators 


now  have  empires.  In  the  staid  1950s,  for  ex- 
ample, the  offices  of  the  two  Senators  from 
California  employed  40  people  between 
them;  their  current  sucecssors  have  115  (with 
titles  such  as  media  secretary,  local-Issue 
director  and  secretarial  supervisor).  When 
former  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D..  N.C.)  first  came 
to  Washington  in  1954.  he  had  an  office  staff 
of  seven;  when  he  retired  last  December,  he 
left  nearly  six  times  as  many,  spread  among 
his  personal  office,  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees. There  are  always  plenty  of  appli- 
cants for  staff  posts,  because  the  pay  is  good 
the  work  is  interesting  and  the  fringe  bene- 
fits are  sensational.* 

An  even  greater  explosion  has  taken  place 
in  Congressional  committees.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  listed  15 
employes  in  1954,  now  has  177.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  had 
14,  has  97.  Tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  swollen  from  10  to 
53  staffers. 

In  Its  earlier  years,  Congre.ss  u.sed  to  form 
a  new  committee  to  handle  each  new  crisis. 
CrLies  passed,  but  the  committees  often  kept 
goin^'.  The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1940  (lid  eliminate  47  strmdlng  commit- 
tees and  prohibited  creation  of  more  except 
by  .special  legislation.  But  virtually  all  the 
committees  abolished  by  that  act  have  been 
reborn,  as  subcommittees.  In  the  93rd  Con- 
gress the  Senate  had  146  subcommittees,  the 
House  132.  including  stich  vital  Instruments 
of  national  policy  as  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Freight  Car  Shortage  and 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Parking.  The 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
had  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  a 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  a  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Labor  (each  headed 
by  a  member  with  close  ties  of  the  union 
moyemenl).  All  told.  Congress  now  spends 
$54  million  a  year  for  committee  operations 
alone. 

Empire  Building.  One  reason  Congress  has 
expanded  so  fast  is  that  it  has  the  ability 
to  spend  money  on  itself.  This  is.  in  effect, 
one  of  the  few  government  powers  that  is 
neither  checked  nor  balanced  In  our  Con- 
stitution. Budget  requests  from  the  execu- 
tive agencies  are  first  pared  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  the  White 
House  and  then  reviewed  by  several  Con- 
gressional committees.  But  Congress  alone 
decides  how  much  to  appropriate  for  its 
own  operations,  and  each  chamber  accepts 
the  others  decision  without  question. 

To  be  sure,  members  of  Congress  do  not 
come  to  Washington  with  the  intention  of 
builduig  empires.  But  they  soon  see  that 
to  make  a  mark  for  themselves  they  are 
going  to  haye  to  carve  out  an  area  of  ex- 
pertise. This  caii  be  done  most  comfortably 
through  one  of  the  committees  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  A  legislator  with  a  few  yturs 
of  seniority  tries  to  dream  up  an  area,  within 
his  committee's  jtirisdictlon,  that  has  .suf- 
ficient public  Interest  to  Justify  a  subcom- 
mittee of  his  own.  (The  environmental  moye- 
ment  was  welcomed  for  this  purpose:  Con- 
gre.ss  ha.s  .six  new  subcommittees  in  this 
field  ) 

Among  the  more  senior  members  of  Con- 
gress, power  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
staff  positions  one  controls.  Republicans 
fight  Democrats  for  a  larger  share  of  com- 
mittee staff  positions,  under  the  banner  of 
"protecting  the  Interests  of  the  minority." 
When,  for  example.  Senators  on  the  new 
Budget  Committee  met  la.st  Auugst,  the  first 

•The  highest-paid  administrative  assist- 
ants receive  $37,000  per  year.  In  the  nume- 
rous amenity  rooms  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  office  buildings,  staffers  can  buy  a 
four-course  lunch  for  under  $2,  and  have 
pictures  framed  and  packages  wrapped  for 
nothing.  Those  who  stay  for  20  years  are 
eligible  for  the  most  liberal  retirement  plan 
In  the  federal  government. 
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thing  they  did  was  to  grant  each  otlier 
(ine  new  professional  staff  member.  All  gov- 
cinment  agencies  like  to  add  employes,  but 
ii!:ly  Congre.ss  can  do  .so  with  such  abandon. 

The  Lobbying  Industry.  One  would  think 
tlKit,  with  larger  staff'  support.  Congress 
would  write  more  laws'.  It  doesn't.  Tlie  num- 
ncr  of  bills  enacted  in  1973  (247)  was  ten  less 
tiian  ten  years  earlier,  when  it.s  staff  was 
one  half  the  present  ti/e.  One  might  also 
think  the  Influence  of  otitside  pressure 
^ruup.s  would  decline  because  Congressmen 
would  not  have  to  depend  on  them  so  much. 
Instead,  the  lobbying  industry  has  grown 
e\cii  faster  than  Congress. 

The  confluence  of  increased  staffs  and 
more  Intensive  lobbying  is  slowing  down 
the  legislative  process  insteiid  of  speeding 
it  up.  With  an  ever-larger  arrtiy  of  interests 
knocking  on  their  doors.  Congressmen  and 
Senators  today  find  it  harder  to  agree.  They 
become  locked  into  Inflexible  positions, 
which  they  defend  with  the  help  of  their 
larger  staffs.  As  a  result,  such  important 
legislation  as  consumer-protection,  health- 
insurance  and  land-use  programs  have  be- 
come deadlocked.  No  wonder  only  21  percent 
of  the  public  expressed  faith  in  Congress 
as  an  institution  in  a  survey  ntfide  last 
\ear. 

One  would  think,  tuo.  that  with  increased 
professional  assistance,  nienibers  of  Congress 
would  be  better  able  to  help  individual 
constituents  In  their  dealings  with  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  Untortunately.  members 
of  Congress  can't  do  as  much  as  they 
would  like  us  to  think.  For  example,  when 
a  Congressional  office  receives  a  pica  for  In- 
tervention, it  normally  sends  what  is  called 
(  a    "buckslip"  to  the   appropriate   agency.  In 

many  instances,  the  agency  simply  sends 
back  a  letter  stating  why  the  exception  is 
impo,ssible.  This  is  then  forwarded  to  the 
constituent  with  a  cover  letter  in^lc;4ting 
that  the  Representative  or  .Senator  has  done 
his  best. 

Make  the  Boss  Look  Gooti.  The  rise  of 
Congressional  empires  has  made  leitislators 
btisier  than  ever.  On  any  mornlnpt  on  Cipitol 
Hill,  for  instance,  tlie  typical  Senator  has 
four  or  five  of  his  commi'tees  and  sub- 
conunlttees  holding  hearings  at  the  same 
time.  He  Ignores  some,  shuttles  between  the 
others.  He  gets  a  quick  oral  briefing  from 
the  staff  on  arrival.  st.;iys  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions, leaves  to  keep  other  appointments.  In 
the  afternoon,  he  races  between  more  ap- 
pointments, more  meetings  and  roll-call 
yotes  on  the  Senate  floor. 

As  a  result,  important  legislation  rarely 
gets  a  full  hearing.  Votes  are  cast  on  scanty 
knowledge.  The  time  for  useful  discussion 
Is  minimal;  for  reflection,  almost  nil.  Pri- 
vately, Senators  admit  that  many  of  the 
■lub-committees  are  run  by  the  staffs,  and 
they  don't  like  it.  But  they  nrc  willing  to 
accept  all  these  drawbacks  In  return  for 
the  chance  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  as  many 
important  issues  as  possible. 

They  know  that  the  rise  of  the  Congres- 
sional empires  has  given  them  an  im- 
'  portant  head-st:irt  in  winning  re-elections. 
.\  Senator  from  a  rniddle-siaed  state  like 
Connecticut  or  Iowa  has  almost  $400,000  a 
year  in  public  funds  to  spend  on  his  per- 
sonal staff.  With  a  moderate  amount  of  .se- 
niority, he  controls  another  $200,000  in  com- 
mittee salaries.  The  first  duty  of  a  Con- 
!4ressional  employe  is  to  do  one's  Job  in  a 
way  that  makes  the  boss  look  as  good  as 
pos.sible.  Personal  staffs  cm  participate  In 
re-election  campaigns.  Although  commit- 
tee staffs  are  prohibited  from  giving  priority 
to  requests  from  the  boss's  constltuent.s, 
some  of  them  do  Just  thar. 

What  to  Do?  Congress  could  easily  reduce 
its  working  force,  with  no  lo.ss  in  power  and 
probably  an  lncrea.se  In  effectiveness.  But 
it  is  futile  to  expect  that  thi.'j  will  happen. 
The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  halt 
to  further  expansion.  No  one  wants  legls- 
liitors   to   do   anything   rash,   such    as   write 


their  own  speeches;  they  should,  however, 
hold  their  own  operations  to  the  same  stand- 
ards of  economy  as  everyone  else  is  beii.g 
forced  to  meet. 

They  could  begin  by  .scrapping  plans  for 
further  physical  expansion,  including  con- 
struction of  more  Senate  office  space.  More 
space  will  Jtist  bring  pressure  for  more  stall, 
which  will  bring  pre.s.sure  for  more  space. 

Congress  should  set  a  fixed  budget  ceil- 
ing for  il.self.  Then  it  shotild  direct  the  Gen- 
eral Accotmting  Office  to  investigate  Congres- 
sional operations — as  it  does  witli  executive 
ogeacles — to  uncover  waste  and  duplication, 
and  to  recommend  which  subconimittees  are 
effective  enough  to  stay  in  business.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  House,  in  its  recent  considera- 
tion of  committee  reform,  went  in  tiie  op- 
posite direction.  It  tripled  the  number  of 
professional  employees  on  committee  staffs, 
and  created  a  new  committee  dedicated  to 
problems  of  the  aging — a  subject  on  which  21 
other  Hou.se  subcoiainittees  already  ha\e 
.some  jurisdiction. 

Unless  Congress  can  curb  its  phenomenal 
growth,  its  renewed  quest  for  authority  will 
yield  only  further  conflict  and  public  mis- 
trust. In  the  end,  its  real  strength  and  stat- 
ure will  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  each 
member.  If  his  main  concern  is  to  expand 
his  staff  and  enhance  his  reptitation,  we 
shall  continue  to  have  a  Congress  whose 
members  may  be  respected  by  their  individ- 
ual constituencies,  but  whose  standing  as  a 
body  is  debased. 

Americans  expect  a  higher  standard  of  per- 
formance from  Congress  in  the  post-Water- 
gate era.  If  legislators  can  suppress  the  all- 
too-human  desire  to  build  empires  or  monu- 
ments to  themselves,  perhaps  they  can  give 
us  tlie  timely,  forceful  action  we  need  to 
improve  our  lives  and  preserve  our  liberties. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  Wednesday,  March  19, 
197.5,  entitled  "Congressional  Inflation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I?Erop,n, 
as  follows: 

Congressional  Inflation 

Members  of  Congress  talk  a  great  deal 
about  the  evils  of  inflation,  but  very  little 
about  the  costly  ballooning  of  tlieir  owii 
operations  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  tlie  belt-tight- 
ening race,  they  invariably  come  in  last.  Of 
course  the  monstrous  deficits  which  the  fed- 
eral government  will  show  in  the  next  couple 
of  years  can  be  blamed  mainly  on  the  reces- 
sion and  recession -fighting  imperatives — 
revenue  losses  due  to  lagging  incomes,  tax 
cuts  and  rebates,  unemployment  aid  and  the 
like.  But  the  public  needs  to  be  aware  that 
at  least  a  .small  part  of  this  added  inflation- 
ary load  is  for  expansion  of  congressional 
act  ivities  and  prerogatives. 

The  members,  true  enough,  liaven't  raised 
their  re^ilar  salaries  lately.  That's  too  risky; 
most  people  back  home  consider  the  $42,500 
a  year  to  be  sufficiently  generous  for  the 
times.  What  may  have  escpped  some  con- 
stltutents,  however,  is  that  congressional 
allowances  have  been  going  up  and  up.  In 
the  Hou.se,  since  year  before  last,  this  rise 
totals  some  $10,000  per  member.  The  House 
stationery  allowance.  $3,000  In  19fi9.  now  Is 
$6,500  per  member  and  need  not  be  ac- 
counted for.  That  item,  then,  can  amount 
to  nothing  but  a  hidden  salary  increa.se.  and 
Ideas  for  even  more  generous  expense  allow- 
ances are  drifting  around  in  the  current 
session. 

This  is  peanuts,  though,  when  measured 
against  the  total  picture  of  expanded  con- 
gressional spending,  which  has  far  outrun 
the  growth  of  government  outlay  as  a  whole. 
What  Congress  spends  on  itself  has  doubled 
in  five  years,  more  than  tripled  in  10  years, 
and  soon  will  exceed  $1  billion  annually  if 
some  brakes  aren't  applied  .somewhere.  The 


outlay,  in  fact,  row  is  above  $800  million  and 
the  new  Congress  doesn't  seem  in  a  brakinr 
mood.  Proposals  for  committee  enlargement', 
and  other  new  employment  appear  to  be 
sailing  along  nicely,  even  though  Senate  and  , 
House  employes  have  increased  Irom  10.000 
to  17.000  in  just  five  years.  A  plan  now  before 
the  Senate  for  example,  would  give  each 
Senator  extra  naff  based  on  his  committee 
assignments:  For  every  committee  on  which 
he  serve.s,  there  wiuld  be  *69.76i?  a  year  lor 
additional  staff,  and  for  a  minor  committee 
assignment.  $34,881 

The  resultant  bloating  of  office  payrolls 
would  be  mighty  ha'd  to  explain  among  the 
homefolks,  however,  in  these  tight  times,  and 
we  have  a  huncli  the  senators  may  back 
away  from  this  one.  But  also  hard  to  Justify, 
as  to  public-works  prioiity.  are  visions  C'. 
phy.sical  expansion  on  a  grand  scale — en- 
largement of  the  Dnk.sen  Senate  O'lice  Build- 
ing, and  addition  of  another  building  fiv 
House  operations.  The  answer  given  is  that 
the  vital  committee  sy.stem  needs  to  be  im- 
proved, and  tliat  Congre.ss  needs  a  better 
research  capability  of  its  own.  all  ol  whicli 
is  true.  But  one  mu'-f  question  whether  tht.-c 
purp[)ses  are  well  served  by  the  sheer  nuisli- 
rooming  ol  committees  and  su'jrommitteo^ 
(the  latter  now  totaling  some  25U)  with  their 
fast -multiplying  personnel. 

In  this  sprawl  there  is  much  ('••trlappni  ■ 
of  work  and  jtirisdictlon.  and  hence  a  giea' 
deal  of  waste,  and  perhaps  little  iinpro-.e- 
ment  In  the  quality  of  legislation.  Too  m.ii." 
subcommittees  are  mainly  prestige  domain 
for  individual  lawmakers — .something  to  be 
chairman  of.  And  for  research.  Congress 
quite  rightly  makes  increasing  use  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  for  which  It  lias  built 
an  enormous  and  splendid  new  building,  now 
ncartng  completion. 

In  any  case,  for  the  .^ake  of  example  i: 
nothing  else,  hard  thought  must  be  given  t  > 
controlling  the  pell-mell  t;rowth  of  the  let:is- 
laiive  brand!  Government  example  is.  alttr 
all.  extremely  important  tliese  days,  liaviuu- 
to  do  with  the  vital  eleniem  of  public  cre'Ii- 
bility.  which   is  dangerously  depleted. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  statement,  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks.  It  often  occurs 
to  me  that  so  many  Members  of  Congress 
criticize  the  bureaucracy  in  the  executive 
branch,  yet  .say  nothing  about  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  has  been  built,  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  be  built,  in  the  legislative 
branch. 

I  think  frugality  and  prudence  are  just 
like  charity,  they  ought  to  begin  at  home. 
I  think  we  ought  to  examine  our  own 
spending  habits.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  a  model  in  terms  of  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayers  from  inordinate  and 
extravagant  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  commend  him  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  friend. 

To  empha.size  what  both  he  and  I  ha\e 
tried  to  point  out  in  the  Senate,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  should  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  last  year,  of  the  93  Senators 
still  in  office  now,  66  Senators  returned  in 
excess  of  $10,000  of  their  clerk  hire  un- 
spent: 53  Senators  still  in  office  returned 
over  $20,000  unspent:  41  Senators  still  in 
office  returned  over  $30,000  unspent. 

That  seems  to  me  to  emphasize  fully 
that  there  is  no  shortage  of  funds  for 
.senatorial  clerk  hire. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  All  of  us  would  like  to 
have  more  office  help  from  time  to  time. 
But  there  Is  a  temptation  to  build  an 
empire.  I  feel  that  I  should  tr>-  to  oper- 
ate my  office— and  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  shares  the 
feeling — on  a  sound,  prudent,  economical 
basis,  just  as  would  be  the  case  if  we 
were  operating  a  business  and  spending 
our  own  money.  I  think  we  owe  that  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Frankly,  some  of  the  activities  in 
Washington,  if  tJiey  were  practiced  in 
the  business  world,  would  result  in  whole- 
sale bankruptcy,  1  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  AH  would  be  bank- 
rupt. 

In  fact,  since  I  have  been  in  public 
office  I  have  tried  to  watch  public  money 
with  the  same  frugality  that  I  have  mv 
own. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  .serve  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  and  he  seiTcs 
as  chairman  with  distinction.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  know  he  practices  what  he 
preaches  on  that  committee.  I  again 
commend  him  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  indeed 
to  my  friend  from  North  Carolina. 

I  yield  now  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  NortJi 
Carohna  m  complimenting,  and  associ- 
ating myself  with  the  remarks  ju.st  de- 
livered by,  our  distingui.'<hed  friend  from 
Georgia  iMr.  T.^lmadge-  . 

I  am  a  co.sponsor  of  one  of  the  rcyolu- 
tions  which  would  call  for  one  ita.T 
member  for  each  commiitec. 

I  did  that  for  only  one  rca.'^on.  and  I 
am  sorely  vexed  and  disturbed  by  tlie 
reasons  that  seem  to  me  compellin.fr,  in 
trjing  to  point  out  some  of  the  problem.s 
that  I  found.  I  have  encountered,  as  a 
member  of  the  minority  party. 

I  am  a  member  of  several  committees, 
and  the.se  pa.st  2  or  4  years  the  Interior 
Committee  has  been,  for  reasons  that 
sometimes  escape  me.  very,  very  basy  in- 
deed so  as  to  prevent  my  attendance  at 
the  committee  that  I  think  has  to  be  one 
of  the  moit  important  in  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

I  want  to  say  that  v.e  could  not  a.sk 
for  a  finer  .'^taff  than  we  have  on  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TAMADGE.  I  have  been  on  the 
Finance  Committee  now  for  17  years. 
I  have  not  appointed  a  .single  member  on 
the  .-^taff  of  that  committee.  That  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  mmority  member  but,  without 
exception,  evei-y  time  I  have  called  on 
the  members  of  that  .staff  for  any  service 
they  have  jjerformed  beyond  the  call  of 
dutv. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Acrri- 
culture  and  Fore.strv.  The  staff  of  that 
committee  is  completely  professional  and 
nonpartisan  and  nonpolitlcal.  and  when- 
ever Senators  call  on  members  on  t'lat 
staff  they  always  deliver. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  I  could  not  agree  more, 
Mr.  Pre-idcnt.  Ever>'  time  we  have  ever 
a.?ked  for  any  as.'^istancc,  any  back- 
ground materials,  the  response  has  been 
immediate  and  en'husia'tic. 

My  problem  has  been  that  it  seems  as 
though  there  has  been  a  great  prolifera- 
tion of  bills  that  have  been  referred  to 
the  Interior  Committee.  We  will  be  de- 
bating again  on  the  floor  very  shortly 
S.  622.  We  have  bills  upon  bills  upon 
bills.  I  think  they  overlap.  I  think  many 
of  them  are  unnecessary,  and  yet.  In 
order  to  discharge  my  responsibilities  as 
a  member  of  that  committee,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  attend  hearings 
and  to  be  present  at  markups,  and  to  do 
the  floor  duty  that  Is  Incumbent  on  a 
Member  in  order  to  try  to  discharge  his 
responsibilities.  Because  of  that  It  has 
been  difficult  for  me  to  keep  informed  on 
what  has  taken  place  In  the  Finance 
Committee. 

I  read  in  the  paper  ju.st  the  last  2  or 
3  days  of  an  example  of  the  number  of 
pieces  of  legislation  that  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
recall,  too,  the  total  staff  expenditure 
from  that  committee  and,  by  compari- 
son, I  do  not  believe  there  is  another 
committee  in  the  Senate  that  does  half 
as  much  work  for  twice  as  much  money 
as  the  Finance  Committee  does. 

Mr.  TAL\LVDGE.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  has  been  a  difficult 
thing  to  try  to  keep  track  of  what  goes 
on  in  that  committee  and  to  try  to  pre- 
pare mvself.  as  I  tri'd  to  do  os  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  between  the  Hou.se 
and  the  Senate,  when  we  were  discussing 
the  tax  rebate  bill  here  just  not  long 
ago.  and  this  basic  dilemma  is  the  reason 
why  I  associated  myself  with  one  of  the 
resolutions  that  would  provide  for  some 
input  so  that  I  might  be  better  informed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished  friend  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  cf 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
LEAifYi.  Will  the  Senator  withhold  that 
request? 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  I  withhold  that 
request. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tl-ie    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the   previous   order,   the   Senator   from 
Ala.ska   iMr.  Graved    is  recognised  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
iMCRr\stD  sr^fr  .allowances  for  se.mitor.s 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
asked  for  the  15  minutes,  because  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Senator 
from  Ge:u-gia  was  going  to  speak  on  my 
resolution  60.  and  I  was  prepared  to  come 
to  the  floor  to  addre.ss  myself  to  those 
comments. 

If  I  might  mo.st  respectfully  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  did  address  myself 
to  Senate  Resolution  110. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  110.  which  was  the  staff- 
i:;;;  rc^olution? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  It  is  a  re.solu- 
tion  co^ponsored  by.  I  believe,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 

Mr.  GR.WEL.  Tliat  is  correct. 

If   the  Senator  from   Georgia   would 


like,  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to 
perhaps,  any  questions  he  might  have 
relative  to  that  resolution  so  that  I  could 
add  to  the  body  of  knowledge  with  re- 
spect to  the  purpose  and  the  intent  of 
that  resolution.  I  am  hoping  to  satisfy 

my  colleagues 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  made  my  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  it 
T.ill  appear  in  today's  Record. 

I  pointed  out  that  of  the  present  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  66  Senators  still  In 
office  returned  over  $10,000  of  their  clerk 
hire  last  year;  53  Senators  still  in  office 
returned  over  $20,000  last  year;  41  Sena- 
tors still  in  office  returned  over  $30,000 
of  their  clerk  hire  last  year.  So  It  seems 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  there 
are  adequate  fimds  for  clerks  and  other 
staff  assistants  already  authorized  by  the 
Senate  Rules. 

I  pointed  out  that  tlie  resolution.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  1 10,  according  to  the  best 
estimates,  would  cost  some  $30  odd  mil- 
lion in  extra  money  to  fund  additional 
Senate  clerks,  and  would  authorize  in  ex- 
ccs.s  of  900  new  employees  at  a  salary  of 
some  $34,000  a  year  each,  and  I  did  not 
see  the  reason  for  that  expenditure. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Well,  if  I  could  respond 
to  my  colleague  in  that  regard,  when  he 
.states  that  it  would  cost  $30  some  mil- 
lion and  he,  at  the  same  time,  refers  to  a 
list,  which  is  accurate,  of  Senators  who 
have  turned  back  moneys  from  their 
clerk  hire,  then  I  think  we  can  make  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  if  we  do  pro- 
vide, under  my  proposal,  additional  staff 
capability,  we  can  assume  that  those 
people  who  are  presently  turning  back 
moneys  will  not  avail  themselves  of  my 
proposal. 

So.  therefore,  it  v.ill  not  cost  $30  mil- 
lion. It  obviously  will  cost  considerably 
less.  I  could  break  that  down  for  my  col- 
league, and  I  will  break  it  down  and  put 
it  in  the  REconD.  But  the  figures  that  we 
come  up  with  are  somewhere  around  $11 
million  or  less,  which  is  an  Increase  in 
the  legislative  budget  of  less  than  1.5 
percent.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable. 
We  are  not  tiying  in  this  resolution  to 
force  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to  spend 
more  money  for  stafT.  We  are  not  going 
to  do  that.  We  would  not  begin  to  im- 
portune our  colleagues.  But  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  at  is  the  Inequality  that 
exists  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia,  when  he  votes  on  an  issue  im- 
portant to  the  State  of  Georgia,  repre- 
senting the  people  of  Georgia,  and  when 
I  vote  on  an  issue  of  importance  relating 
to  the  people  of  Alaska,  our  votes  happen 
to  be  equal. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  So,  therefore,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  try  and  set  up  a 
system  where  the  information  we  can 
place  inside  of  our  heads — we  make  that 
deci-sion — is  as  equal  as  po.ssible, 

Mr.   TALMADGE.   Will   the   Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.    TALMADGE.   Will   the   Senator 
have  a  legislative  section  In  his  office? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes,  I  do. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  So  do  I.  and  they 
alert  me  on  matters  as  they  relate  to  the 
State  of  Georgia. 
The  Senator  and  I  serve  on  the  Fi- 
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nance  Committee,  and  I  assume  the  Sen- 
ator would  share  my  view  that  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  one 
of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Would  tlje  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No  question,  except  for 
one  problem,  that  it  i.s  not  my  staff. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  I  agree,  it  is  the  com- 
mittee staff.  That  is  the  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make. 

Has  the  Senator  ever  called  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  staff  for  information 
or  expertise  and  ever  had  that  request 
refused? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Oh,  I  would  say  that 
some  of  the  tilings  I  wanted  to  do  with 
my  subcommittee  were  probably  impeded 
by  the  lack  of  staff.  But  by  the  same 
token,  I  was  able  to  get  out  a  couple  of 
faiily  large  omnibus  bills.  The  chairman 
was  of  like  mind,  and  I  was  able  to  get 
the  staff  to  work  on  my  legislation. 

But  I  might  say  candidly,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  nif.de  demands  on  the 
staff  of  the  Finance  Committee,  they 
would  serve  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
before  they  would  serve  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No,  they  would  not. 
and  I  make  this  point:  I  went  on  the 
Finance  Committee  some  17  years  ago  as 
the  most  junior  member  of  that  body. 
Every  time  I  have  called  on  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee  for  as- 
sistance, they  have  done  so.  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,  even  though  I  might  have 
been  the  most  junior  member  of  that 
c<immittee. 

Now,  I  happen  to  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  when  I  assumed  the  chairman- 
.-liip  of  that  committee  we  had  a  w'oe- 
fully  inadequate  staff  in  terms  of  num- 
bers. The  staff  was  competent,  but  it  was 
inadequate,  and  we  asked  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  give  us 
additional  money  for  additional  staff. 
They  responded.  Working  with  majority 
pad  minority  members  of  the  committee, 
we  have  appointed  staff  members  who 
were  nonpolitlcal,  nonpartisan  experts  in 
their  field.  I  have  issued  instructions  to 
the  staff  that  whenever  any  member  of 
the  com.mittee  called  for  assistance,  they 
are  to  lend  it,  and  I  have  not  had  the 
first  complaint. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Well.  I  will  only  say 
with  respect  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, I  probably  have  an  aptitude  with 
respect  to  energy,  but  with  respect  to 
other  areas  I  must  confess  that  I  walk 
around  in  a  fair  amount  of  ignorance. 
On  the  Finance  Committee  we  handle 
all  tax  legislation,  HEW  legislation,  rev- 
enue sharing,  trade  legislation,  and  I  do 
not  have  a  single  staff  person  a.ssigned 
to  me  to  help  me  do  that  task. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  no  individual  staff  member 
is  a.ssigned  to  my  subcommittee  either. 
But  whenever  any  problem  arises  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  total  staff  is  made  available 
for  whatever  work  and  expertise  is  nec- 
e.ssary  on  that  problem. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  a  little  bit  too 
niodest.  He  merely  refers  to  himself  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy, but  the  Senate  and  the  Finance 


Committee  recognize  the  Senator  as  one 
of  the  foremost  experts  in  this  body  on 
energy. 

Now.  he  gained  that  knowledge  some- 
how and  I  assume  it  was  with  the  help 
of  the  Finance  Committee  staff  as  well 
as  the  Senator's  own  great  ability. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  might  say  that  the 
Senator  points  out  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  I  might  say 
the  Senator  probably  has  more  commit- 
tee a.ssignments  than  any  other  Member 
of  the  Senate.  Certainly,  that  is  testi- 
mony to  the  amount  of  commitment  and 
effort  the  Senator  from  Georgia  puts 
forth  in  his  obligation  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

But  I  think  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion are  that  I  did  not  turn  back  any 
money,  clerk  hire  money,  last  year.  I 
barely  had  enough  to  survive  and  sati.sfy 
my  needs,  as  I  view  them. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  it  is.  I  might  say,  a 
per.sonal  view. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  say.  "Make  us 
equal,"  then  it  has  to  be  a  i)ersonal 
judgment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  I  can  only  say  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  at  his  dis- 
posal because  of  his  seniority  posi- 
tion  

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Not  because  of 
seniority.  The  most  junior  Member  of  the 
Senate,  who  represents  a  State  with  the 
same  population  as  my  State  of  Georgia, 
has  the  .same  clerk  hire  allowance  that 
I  have. 

In  the  18  years  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body  I  have  turned  back  a  portion 
of  my  clerk  hire  evei-y  year. 

Now,  there  are  expenditures  beyond 
what  I  have  available  as  clerk  hire  in  the 
Senate.  I  try  to  get  out  a  newsletter  to 
keep  the  ijeople  of  my  State  informed 
on  what  is  going  on  in  the  Senate  and 
the  views  of  their  Senator.  The  cost  of 
that  pa,>er  is  enormous. 

I  also  do  radio  reports  that  I  send  to 
Georgia.  I  do  television  reports  that  I 
send  to  GeorRia  and  I  do  a  weekly  news 
column  that  appears  in  the  Georgia 
press.  Each  year  those  things  cost  me 
about  $20,000  that  I  do  not  have  avail- 
able in  my  clerk  hire  allowance,  but  I 
have  used  honorariums  and  contribu- 
tions for  that  purpose  and  I  expect  to 
continue  to  do  .so. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  may  only  add,  my 
colleague  with  his  committee  assign- 
ments has  at  his  disposal,  because  he  is 
either  chairman  or  ranking  member, 
$4,618,475,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia  has  returned  11.1 
percent  of  his  clerk  hire.  But  maybe  I 
could  return  some  of  my  clerk  hire  if  I 
had  $4,618,475. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  When  I  was  in  a  com- 
mand position  to  control. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE,  The  Senator  is  to- 
tally in  error  in  that  statement.  I  do  not 
have  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  at 
my  disposal.  Furthermore,  the  staff  of 


the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry does  not  perform  one  single  duty 
for  the  Senator  from  Georgia  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  They  perform  then- 
duties  for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  It  is  true,  occasionally  I 
get  mail  and  inquiries  addressed  to  me 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  that  they 
respond  to. 

I  do  not  have  a  single  employee  on  the 
.staff  of  the  Finance  Committee,  not  a 
one.  I  do  not  want  one. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes. 

First,  I  would  not  dare  insult  the  Sen- 
ator by  saying  that  that  is  not  what  I 
said.  What  I  said  was  that  when  the 
Senator  comes  to  the  floor,  he  is  the  most 
expert  person  on  agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  be  knowledgeable  on 
agriculture,  but  I  cannot  spare  the  time, 
so  I  rely  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  have  done  that  lepeated- 
ly.  and  I  will  continue  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia    relies    on    the    wisdom    of    the 

Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  want  to  make  up  my  own  mind 
on  taxes,  so  I  want  to  have  the  .^taff  to 
equip  myself  to  do  that.  All  I  am  .saying 
is  tliat  I  do  not  have. 

The  Senator  is  on  the  Finan-e  Com- 
mittee, he  is  on  the  Veterans  Affairs, 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs,  Standards  and 
Conduct,  and  Select  Committee  on  Pres- 
idential Campaign  Activities.  I  would 
like  to  get  involved  in  all  those  issues. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  be  very  candid 
to  say  that  if  I  were  ranking  member  and 
I  had  committee  staff,  I  would  guarantee 
they  would  see  me  before  any  other  mem- 
ber. That  is  the  nature  of  the  business. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

I  do  not  have  a  single  employee  and 
have  never  recommended  a  single  em- 
ployee on  any  committee  that  I  ser\-e  on. 
except  the  Committe  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  which  I  am  chairman.  The 
Senator  is  a  diligent  member  of  this  body, 
he  attends  hearings  when  we  have  mat- 
ters before  the  Finance  Committee,  he 
attends  the  markup  sessions  when  the 
staff  experts  explain  tho,se  matters,  and 
he  has  identically  tlie  same  staff  on  the 
Finance  Committee  as  the  Senator  fro:n 
Georgia,  no  more  and  no  le>^. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  all  I  can  say  is  thi^t 
is  not  enough  for  me  to  discharge  my  re- 
sponsibilities. It  may  be  for  the  Sen.:  tor 
from  Georgia.  But  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  should  want  to 
penali/e  me  if  I  feel  I  need  more  people 
becau.se  I  am  not.  maybe,  swift  enough  to 
gra.sp  the  issue  since  I  am  new  on  tlie 
committee. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  When  I  do  vote  on  the 
committee  on  taxes,  my  vote  is  the  same 
thing  as  Russell  Long's,  who  has  been 
there  a  number  of  years.  So  it  is  im- 
portant for  me  to  play  the  catch-up 
game. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  want  to 
penalize  the  Senator  from  Alas>ka,  he  has 
the  same  right  as  every  other  Member  of 
this  body,  but  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  have  the 
same  staff  on  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  that  is  the  total  membership  of 
that  staff,  no  more  and  no  less,  and  the 
Senator  has  the  opportunitj-  and  privi- 
lege and  duty,  if  the  neerl  arises  t^^  mil 
on  the  committee  staff  whenever  he 
wants  expert  information  which  he  does 
not  have. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Well,  I  might  just  re- 
it.-rate.  if  it  comes  between  a  senior  and 
junior  member  of  the  committee  as  to 
V.  iiere  tiiat  ^tuU  member  is  going  to  spend 

his  time 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  does  not  nuke  a 
bit  of  difference. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  would  be  the 
dumbest  staff  person  on  earth  to  give 
his  time  to  tlie  junior  member  at  the 
expense  of  a  senior  committee  member. 
And  I  have  not  met  that  kind  of  staff 
person.  I  have  found  they  will  serve  me 
if  there  is  time  to  serve  me,  and  if  my 
views  are  at  variance  from  senior  mem- 
bers or  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
they  will  not  scne. 

Those  are  the  cold,  hard  facts  of  life. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  It  is 
just  human  nature  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept that.  If  I  could  explain  to  my  col- 
league the  fundamentals  of  the  legisla- 
tion, I  think  it  would  add  to  the  dialog. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield.' 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  vleld. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  found  the 
staffs  serve  the  junior  as  well  as  the  sen- 
ior Members.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator 
that  when  I  was  the  mo-t  junior  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  I  called  upon  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Ariiculture  and 
Forestry  and  tlie  Committee  on  Finance 
and  I  never  made  a  request  that  was  not 
complied  with.  The  Sen.' tor  from  Alaska 
is  no  Ionizer  a  junior  Member.  He  has 
been  elected  for  another  6-year  term  in 
this  body.  He  is  now  more  than  a  junior 
Member.  He  is  a  chairm.an  of  a  subcom- 
mittee and  reco£niized  as  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  eners>',  as  well  as  an  expert  in 
many  other  fields  involvin;:  bu.siness  and 
other  matters.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  Senator,  but  he  makes  a  mistake 
when  he  states  that  the  staff  of  any  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  is  net  available  to 
the  total  committee.  They  are  available 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
statement  I  made  before,  but  I  would  like 
to  so  to  the  fundamentals  of  this  legis- 
lation >o  mv  colleague  from  Georgia  can 
imderstand  the  principles.  I  think  the 
principles  are  valid  and  they  are  almost 
immutable.  We  ajjportion  staff  in  the 
Senate  on  tb.c  basis  of,  one.  population. 
Tliat  is  good.  There  are  more  people  In 
Georgia  than  in  Alaska,  .so  the  Senator 
has  more  constituent  responsibilities 
than  I  have. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Atid  New  York  and 
California  have  more  people  than 
Georgia. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  May  I  finish?  I  did  not 
interrupt  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

So  it  is  important   that   the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  more  staff  because  he 
has  more  people. 
The  other  way  we  apportion  staff  Is  on 


the  basis  of 
mi  t  tees.  We 
abundantly- 


committees,  the 
know,    and    it 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  ask  unanirrrous  con- 
sent  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
forced  to  object,  reluctantly  and  respect- 
fully, because  the  precedent  has  been  set 
in  allocating  these  time  periods  for  Sen- 
ators to  be  recognized.  The  Senator  from 
Nortli  Carolina  has  been  waiting  pa- 
tiently. 

ATr.  GRAVEL.  May  I  pose  a  question 
to  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  President.  I  object  reluctantly  and 
resi>ectfully  to  obsenc  the  precedents 
which  have  been  established.  The  Sen- 
ator can  come  back  after  the  Senator 
irom  North  Carolina  finislies  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  be  haum-  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  then  I  will 
yield  the  Senator  some  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 

'The  remaiks  made  by  Mr.  Morgan  at 
this  point  arc  printed  in  today's  Record 
in  the  tributes  to  Dr.  EiUy  Graham  fol- 
lowing the  con'.ening  of  the  Senate.' 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
mornin?  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
thc^  hour  of  11:30  am,  witii  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yieW  If  I  am  not  in  tlie  Chamber,  I 
would  like  to  be  recognized  at  this  time 
to  yield  my  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator  needs 
additional  time.  I  will  yield  my  5  min- 
utes al.'^o. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  keep  his  5  min- 
ute's. I  have  10  minutes. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding  his  5  minutes.  I  un- 
derstand the  precedent  he  wanted  to 
maintain  with  renard  to  the  rule 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 


INCREASED   STAFF   ALLOWANCES 
FOR  SENATORS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  let  me 
begin  by  stating  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation and  the  fundamentals.  We  have 
staff  in  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  two 
approaches.  The  first  approach  is  on  the 
basis  of  population.  That  is  a  very  prop- 
er approach  because,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  more  people 
in  his  State  than  I  have  in  Ala.ska.  There- 
fore, he  has  more  need  of  staff  to  satisfy 
the  coastituency  needs. 

The  Senator  from  California  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  obviously  have 
coiLsiderably  more  need  for  staff  to  satisfy 


their  constituency  needs  than  does  the 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  for  an 
obvious  reason — population.  So  the  for- 
mula that  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  in 
building  a  staff  through  population  is  a 
proper  one.  That  is  the  end  of  the  staff 
that  we  get  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 
second  method  by  which  staff  is  appor- 
tioned here  in  the  Senate  is  to  the  com- 
mittees. The  balance  of  the  staff  goes  to 
tlie  committees,  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee! 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  so  forth! 
The  committee  chairmen  get  that.  They 
pre'^ent  their  budgets  as  to  what  they 
need. 

If.  over  time,  the  committee  chairmen 
in  question  have  had  large  appetites  to 
do  a  lot  of  work,  or  have  had  a  lot  of 
imagination  and  wanted  to  do  a  lot,  they 
obviously  sought  to  expand  their  staffs 
because  they  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 
Also,  they  expanded  if  they  wanted  to  be 
generous  to  members  of  the  committee, 
as  Wcis  the  case  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee where  you  have  the  budget  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  which  just  about 
equals  v.hat  this  total  amendment  will 
cost— $8  million.  And,  of  course,  many 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
have  vei-y  large  staffs  to  do  the  work  of 
the  members  that  they  serve  on  the 
Judiciary.  But  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, we  have  no  staffs  assigned  to  Individ- 
uals. It  is  a  collective  staff,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman.  So  on  some 
committees  we  have  no  staff  at  all  to 
serve  us.  but  on  other  committees,  if  the 
chairman  is  generous,  or  depending  on 
his  approach,  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
staff.  Obviously,  this  leads  to  a  great 
deal  of  capriciousness.  a  great  deal  of  in- 
justice; and  that  is  the  reason  why  a 
very  fine  reporter  from  the  Washington 
Post  did  what  I  thought  was  an  outstand- 
ing series  on  this  ineptitude  within  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  state  that  I  do  not  address 
myself  to  that  problem.  That  is  a  prob- 
lem of  the  Rules  Committee,  one  that 
they  should  solve,  and  I  think  there  are 
ways  to  solve  it.  The  way  to  obviate 
the  inequities  is  to  develop  a  formula  for 
committees  so  that  there  is  an  equity  as 
to  the  staff  the  committees  get,  an  equity 
related  to  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittees, and  an  equity  related  to  the 
workload  of  the  committee. 

My  proposal  does  not  touch  the  popu- 
lation formula.  It  does  not  touch  the  ap- 
propriation to  committees.  It  comes  in 
with  a  totally  new  approach.  It  starts 
with  the  fimdamental  principle  that  we 
in  the  Senate  are  all  equal.  Therefore,  if 
we  are  equal,  in  order  to  exercise  our 
equal  roles  as  legislators,  we  should  have 
equal  staff,  based  upon  our  legislative 
duties. 

So  my  proposal  says  that  we  will  get 
$C9.000  for  our  "A"  committee  assign- 
ments, $34,000  for  our  "B"  and  "C"  com- 
mittee assignments;  and  if  we  happen  to 
be  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  or  the 
ranking  member,  then  we  get  another 
$69,000  to  be  able  to  handle  those  duties. 
If  a  person  Is  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee or  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  does  not  need  that  money,  he 
does  not  have  to  take  it.  He  takes  it  only 
if  he  wants  it— if  he  wants  to  feel  his  full 
equality  and  satisfy  his  intellectual  ap- 
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petite.  It  is  that  simple.  It  is  an  effort  to 
establish  equality. 

Based  upon  the  record — and  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  probably  would  be 
one  of  those  individuals — he  would  not 
be  entitled  to  any  money  under  my  pro- 

jiosal 

J.Tr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
th'^  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor errs  when  he  assumes  that  the  staff 
of  a  committee  serves  only  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  no  one  else.  We 
have  two  different  setups  in  the  Senate. 
We  have  a  hundred  individual  Senators, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  who  have  clerk 
hire  allowances  based  upon  population. 
In  addition,  we  iiave  the  committee 
system,  whereby  we  try  to  draft  legisla- 
tion and  get  bills  in  an  acceptable  form 
to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Those  committee  staffs  serve  the  entire 
committee,  whatever  committee  it  may 
be. 

The  staff  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
on  wliich  the  Senator  and  I  serve,  serves 
the  entire  membershi|i  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  They  do  not  serve  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  exclusively  nor  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  exclusively.  Those 
staff  members  are  experts  in  their  field. 
They  serve  primarily  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  every  member  thereof.  In  ad- 
dition, they  serve  the  membership  of  the 
Senate. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  called 
on  the  staffs  of  many  committees  in  the 
Senate.  When  a  bill  has  been  coming 
from,  we  will  say,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  realize  I  have 
no  expertise  in  that  field.  My  legislative 
assistants — I  have  about  five  people,  two 
lawyers  and  three  secretaries,  in  the  leg- 
islative section  of  my  office — will  see  the 
staff  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  and  get  information  on  that 
problem.  So  the  staff  of  the  committee 
serves  all  Senators. 

The  Senator  makes  a  mistake  when 
he  assumes  that  the  staff  of  a  particular 
committee  serves  only  the  chairman 
thereof,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  can 
only  add  that  I  have  found  that  the  staff 
serves  the  one  who  issues  their  paycheck. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  issues  their  paycheck, 
so  they  serve  212  million  Americans. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Of  course,  they  do.  The 
information  that  our  expert  staff  on  the 
Finance  Committee  brings  forth  is,  of 
course,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate.  I  use  staff  reports  all  the  time 
to  make  a  point  before  the  Senate.  So 
they  do  that.  But  when  it  comes  down  to 
v.hom  they  will  serve  if  there  is  a  con- 
flict between  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  submit  that  tliey  will  serve 
the  person  who  pays  them,  and  the  per- 
son who  pays  them  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  Russell  Long. 

'Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Some    constituents 

came  into  my  office  this  morning  from 

Macon,    Ga.    They    wanted    to    discuss 


legislation  that  comes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  called  in  one  of  my  legislative 
assistants  and  instructed  him  to  take 
these  people  to  the  most  knowledgeable 
staff  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee so  they  could  talk  to  him.  That  hap- 
pens every  day.  The  Senator  and  I  know- 
that.  The  staff  members  serve  all  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  a  more  graphic  example 
than  that. 

Sitting  at  my  side  is  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Harrison  Fox,  who  is  assist- 
ing me  in  the  Chamber.  He  does  not  work 
for  me.  He  does  not  even  work  for  a 
Democratic  colleague  in  the  Senate.  He 
works  for  a  Republican  colleague.  But 
he  is  the  most  knowledgeable  staff  per- 
son on  this  subject.  So  I  was  availing 
myself  of  his  brain  power. 

But  the  minute  his  Senator  walks  in 
and  says,  "You  will  not  serve  Senator 
Gravel;  you  will  step  over  here  and 
deny  your  knowledge  to  Senator  Gravel." 
he  would  be  a  fool  to  sit  here,  because 
his  paycheck  comes  from  over  there. 
That  graphically  states  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  get  across. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has 
proved  my  point  better  than  I  can 
prove  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  understand  the 
Senator's  point.  If  the  Senator  is  saying 
that  if  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
and  I  agree,  then  of  course,  within  the 
workload  that  he  has  defined  for  the 
committee,  I  have  access  to  that  staff. 
But  if  my  appetite  is  larger  than  that, 
then  obviously  my  appetite  to  satisfy 
my  intellect,  to  serve  my  people,  and  to 
serve  this  Nation  could  not  be  satisfied 
by  the  staff  because  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  decision  of  another  Senator.  That 
is  where  the  inequality  creeps  in,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  away 
from  with  this  legislation. 

I  am  saying  that  every  Senator  is 
equal  here  and,  therefore,  is  entitled  to 
basic  staff  to  equip  him  to  do  the  job 
as  a  legislator.  That  is  not  the  case  right 
now.  The  case  right  now  is  that  the  pres- 
ent system  is  wrought  with  great  abuse. 
Some  Senators  have  large  staffs  becatrse 
of  seniority,  capriciousness  of  the  chair- 
men, or  accident. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  again 
makes  the  mistake  of  assiuning  that  the 
staff  of  a  committee  is  the  personal  staff 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  That 
is  not  correct. 

If  there  are  any  abuses  of  staff  mem- 
bers serving  the  chairman  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  committee  members,  that  should 
be  corrected;  and  the  way  to  correct  it 
is  for  the  Rules  Committee  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  these  committee  budgetary 
requests.  The  Senator  knows  as  well  as 
I  that  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Finance  Committee  serve  the  Finance 
Committee.  They  serve  all  of  us  who  are 
members  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Under  a  certain  pecking 
order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  17  years,  I  have 
never  been  denied  a  request. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  They  serve  us  on  the 
Finance  Committee  in  a  certain  pecking 
order,  like  the  staff  of  the  Senate  serves 


the  Senate  in  a  certain  pecking  order. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  appeal  to  the  Rules 
Committee  to  try  to  change  the  laws  of 
human  nature. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  allow  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  have  an  equal 
right  to  fill  his  head  with  facts  so  that 
he  can  stand  up  and  try  to  be  equal.  In 
a  democratic  society,  in  a  rational  demo- 
cratic society,  there  is  only  one  power 
at  hand.  That  is  the  power  of  knowledge. 
The  staff  is  the  ability  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  liave  never  found 
tiie  Senator  lacking  in  knowledge  on  any 
subject. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  mu.,t  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  accept  that  as  a  compU- 
ment:  but  in  the  introspection  I  have 
given  my  life.  I  have  found  gaping  holes 
in  my  knowledge,  to  the  point  tliat  I  am 
embarrassed  at  times  when  I  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  vote.  I  would 
hate  to  codify  time  I  did  not  know  what 
I  was  voting  on  when  I  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  because  of  the  lack  of 
staff  assistance  to  inform  me  and  to  do 
the  jab  proterly. 

We  see  a  situation  in  which  the  Execu- 
tive has  too  much  power.  The  Executive 
has  had  a  25  percent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  staff  available  to  them.  When 
an  issue  coines  up,  we  grope  around  in 
the  dark.  They  can  put  a  hmidred  men 
on  a  task  and  come  up  with  an  answer 
that  befuddles  us,  confuses  us,  and  over- 
whelms us.  In  a  rational  democratic  so- 
ciety, knowledge  is  power,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  more  knowledge  than  we 
have  on  issues  and  facts.  Therefore,  they 
ha\e  more  power  than  we.  That  is  the 
reason  why  our  political  society  falters 
today  and  why  Congress  has  not  been 
able  to  assert  its  full  powers  under  the 
Constitution.  We  have  not  equipped  our- 
selves to  do  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  that  senatorial  staffs  have  in- 
creased 70  percent  in  5  years'  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  staff  has  not  in- 
creased 100  percent  in  5  years'  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senate  staff  has 
increased  70  percent  in  5  years'  time.  In 
20  years'  time,  it  has  increased  more 
than  200  percent. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Well,  maybe  the  cost  of 
Government,  maybe  the  duties  of  Gov- 
ernment have  increased.  Our  society  is 
considerably  more  so))histicated.  All  of 
thfse  things  go  forward. 

I  wonder  if  we  want  to  close  our  eyes 
while  the  rest  of  sophisticated,  technical 
society  moves  forward.  The  information 
we  need  on  science  today  at  our  finger- 
tips is  more  demanding  than  it  used  to 
be.  Does  my  colleague  say  we  should  not 
equip  ourselves  to  handle  this? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  more 
staff  makes  for  better  government.  It 
makes  for  bureaucracy,  it  bungles  more 
things  than  it  solves.  I  think  the  Senate 
operated  better  and  more  eCQciently 
when  the  staff  was  smaller  than  it  Is 
now.  The  Senator  knows  that  many  of 
these  staff  people  come  up  here  right 
out  of  law  school  and  college  and  they 
are  dreamers  and  arc  idcalinic.  They  get 
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on  staffs  seekinu  new  worlds  to  conniier. 
They  sell  new  ideas  to  Senators,  propose 
to  spend  more  money,  pass  more  laws, 
have  more  Government  regulation.  I 
think  our  country  would  be  a  trood  deal 
better  off  today  if  \vp  had  Ies.>  staff,  not 
more. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  aysce  with  my  col- 
league from  Georgia.  In  fact,  I  should 
like  to  see  it  at  the  level  it  was  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  President,  wlien 
he  did  not  have  a  National  Security 
Council,  and  he  did  not  have  aU  these 
people  who  will  propel  him  into  these 
decisions.  But  that  ic  not  what  we  have 
today.  We  do  not  have  an  agrarian  society 
as  it  was  then,  we  do  not  have  a  society 
at  the  bcsinning  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion: we  have  a  society  at  the  end  of  the 
industrial  revolution  L;nd  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  cybernetic  revolution.  If  we  do 
not  have  that  information  in  a  democ- 
racy, democracy  is  going  to  fail. 

I  am  the  first  to  recognize  the  inade- 
quacies of  bureaucracy.  I  labored  long 
yesterday  afternoon  on  what  I  think  is 
one  of  the  great  bineaucralic  fallacies  to 
occur  in  this  Government.  I  v.ant  to  limit 
the  bureaucnuy.  I  want  to  limn  bureauc- 
racy and  permit  u.>  to  operate  the  checks 
and  balances  One  of  the  checks  and 
balances  de.su. ned  by  our  forefathers, 
and  their  true  genius,  was  the  fact  of 
pitting  Congress  against  the  executive 
and  making  the  judiciarv  the  arbitrator 
of  it  all. 

What  we  have  done  is  permit  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  to  co-opt  the  execu- 
tive. We  equip  them  to  do  the  job  in  our 
modern-day  society,  but  not  Congress. 
So  we  sit  here  in  our  culpability  and  say. 
there  is  just  too  much  goinrr  on;  we  can- 
not handle  it.  So  we  do  not  equip  our- 
selves to  try  to  handle  it.  That  is  the 
tragedy  of  it  all. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  A>  the  Senator 
knows,  probably  beginning  with  the  days 
of  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the  initiative  and  Con- 
gress has  yielded  more  and  more  power. 
The  Senate,  for  some  \cars  now,  has 
been  trying  to  reassert  its  power.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  have  been  active  in  that  re- 
gard. But  I  do  not  think  the  size  of  the 
staff  makes  any  difference  in  that.  The 
Senators  themselves  yield  the  power,  not 
the  staff. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  might  say  the  staff 
does  make  a  difference.  It  makes  a  differ- 
ence from  the  standpoint  of  perspective, 
as  I  see  it.  If  I  can  have  an  expert  on 
taxation,  he  can  then  inform  me  as  to 
what  tlie  issues  are  in  taxation  as  the 
bills  come  up.  I  do  not  have  the  time  to 
read  all  there  is  on  taxation.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  health  care  legislation. 

I  inteivicwed  yesterday  a  fellow  who 
is  going  to  go  to  all  the  other  Senate 
offices.  He  is  an  expert  on  health  care.  I 
will  not  be  leaving  hun. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  cm  no  expert, 
either.  But  we  do  have  experts  on  our 
committee.  We  hold  hearings  in  which 
we  hear  from  outside  experts.  After  we 
hear  the  outside  experts,  we  can  rely  on 
our  committee  experts  to  help  us  make 
the  decision. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  may  say  so.  I  would 
take  and  proselytize  the  experts  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  draft  the  legis- 
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lation  I  want.  If  that  legi -lation  were  at 
variance  with  ranking  members  of  that 
committee.  I  would  find— I  do  not  say 
this  cynically:  I  say  it  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  how  human  nature  op- 
erates, not  in  any  critical  fashion.  But  I 
would  find  that  person  who  was  helping 
mo  draft  legi.<lation  would  no  longer  be 
.ivailable  to  me. 

I  would  say  tiiat  has  happened  to  me. 
It  rs  no  great  confession.  It  has  cnused 
mo  to  have  no  adverse  feelings  toward 
colleagues.  It  is  jun  the  realization  that 
that  i.s  human  n.iture.  I  would  do  the 
same  thing.  If  I  felt  strongly  about  an 
issue  and  I  were  a  conunittec  chairman 
and  I  had  a  lot  of  work  for  (he  staff  to  do 
and  a  youiig  m.jinber  came  in  and  said. 
■  Senator,  I  need  to  grab  a  lot  of  that  staff 
to  go  do  this."  I  would  say.  "Senator, 
there  is  not  enough  time.  We  iiave  our 
priorities  set."  I  would  say  it  in  a  pa- 
ternalistic fashion,  because  the  poor 
young  Senator  really  does  not  know  the 
V  hole  i^.-■ue,  has  not  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  know  the  whole  i.ssue. 
Ihat  is  no  disresriect  to  him.  It  is  no 
capriciousncss  on  our  part.  It  is  ju^t  that 
that  is  the  way  we  act  as  human  beings. 
But  that  is  not  equality,  that  is  not 
.mstice.  When  a  new  person  comes  in 
here,  he  may  not  know  as  much  as  I  do 
on  energy,  becau.se  he  has  not  had  that 
much  time.  But  tliat  does  not  mean  he 
sh.ould  not  have  thf^  equal  right  to  get  on 
this  floor  and  fight  as  hard  as  he  can 
with  the  assistance  he  needs  to  assault 
my  position.  That  is  how  we  are  going  to 
:jet  better  Icfd-^lation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ;i;,'rce  fully  with 
the  S.^n  ;tor.  We  are  all  equal  in  this 
body.  We  have  equal  rights  and  equal 
sourres.  But  he  makes  a  mistake  wiien 
he  assiunes  that  experts  on  the  staff  of 
any  cnnnnittce  of  this  body  are  not  avail- 
able to  any  Senator.  They  are:  I  know. 
I  have  utilizi-d  them  from  time  to  time. 
My  personal  staff  clerks,  from  the  State 
of  Georgia,  utilize  tliem  daily,  time  after 
time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  can  only  close  with 
tills  remark.  That  is  to  say,  with  all  the 
respect  that  I  have  for  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  had 
experiences  at  variance  with  his.  I  can 
understand  his  experience.  I  am  sure  he 
can  understand  my  experience. 

I  would  say  that,  judging  from  the 
number  of  cosponsors  that  have  joined 
me  on  this  legislation,  the  experience 
that  I  have  had  seems  to  have  been  what 
other  Members  have  had.  That  is  why 
they  have  joined  me.  to  try  to  rectify 
v.hat  is  a  very  sad  situation  in  the  Sen- 
ate and.  of  course,  a  situation  that  must 
be  corrected.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  exer- 
ci.se  our  true  role  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Docs  the  Senator  realize  that  the  ma- 
.ionty  of  the  co--pon.';ors  on  his  resolution 
returned  to  the  Treasury  clerk  hire 
money  that  they  did  not  spend? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No  question  about  it.  I 
have  that  list  and  I  v.ish  to  reiterate 
to  my  colleague  that  maybe  they  have 
.seen  the  principle  involved.  Tliat  is  the 
principle  that  we  are  equal  and.  there- 
fore,  we   should   afford   every   Member 


the  right  to  equally  inform  himself  on 
legislative  matters. 

That  is  all  my  proposal  does.  It  does 
not  upset  the  present  arrangements  that 
exist  within  committees,  it  does  not  up- 
set the  population  formula.  All  it  says 
is  we  are  elected,  we  are  equal,  and  we 
.■-hould  ha\e  an  equal  opportunity  to  fill 
o)u-  minds  with  facts  so  that  we  can  dis- 
ciiarge  the  duties  of  the  people  that  send 
us  here,  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Na- 
tion, ani.  of  course,  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tire  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  yielding  me 
some  time.  As  I  said  after  he  left  the 
room,  J  respect  the  position  he  is  in  in 
trying  to  maintain  the  proprietv  of  the 
rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ap;n-eciate  the 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
lurthcr  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
•suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EFFORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  WAGE 
AND  PRICE  STABILITY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Helms)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act. 
as  amended.  I  am  hereby  transmitting 
to  the  Congress  the  second  quarterly  re- 
port of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability.  This  report  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  Council  activities  during  the 
past  few  months  in  monitoring  both 
wages  and  prices  in  the  private  sector 
and  various  Federal  Government  activi- 
ties which  lead  to  higher  costs  and  prices. 
Additionally,  it  contains  a  discussion 
of  wages  and  prices  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1974  and  the  outlook  for  1975. 

We  are  making  good  progress  in  win- 
ning the  battle  against  inflation.  The 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  has 
helped  to  obtain  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  labor  and  management  in  these 
efforts.  The  Council  also  is  playing  an 
important  role  in  restraining  any  ad- 
veise  economic  impact  of  proposed  Gov- 
ernment actions. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  Ajml  9,  1975. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Helms)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting simdry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.' 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  543.  An  act  to  expand  coverage  of  the 
RehabUUatlon  and  Betterment  Act  (act  of 
October  7.  1919,  63  Stat.  724) ; 

H  R.  3109.  An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 
t;ot!S  for  the  saline  water  conversion  program 
for  fl.scal  year  1976: 

H.J.  Res.  148.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  24,  1975,  as  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man"; 
and 

H.J.  R€.s.  335.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  effective  date  of  certain  provisions  of 
tho  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commlrsion 
Act  of  1974. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  203.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  sesFion  of  the  two 
Hou.ses  of  Congress  on  Thursdav,  April  10, 
1975. 


At  2  rm.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4296)  to  adjust  target  prices,  loan 
and  purchase  levels  on  the  1975  crops  of 
upland  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and  soy- 
beans, to  provide  price  support  for  milk 
at  80  per  centum  of  parity  with  quarterly 
adjustments  for  the  period  ending  March 
31,  1976.  and  for  other  purposes;  requests 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on; and  that  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Poage,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Bergland,  Mr.  Wampler,  and  Mr.  Sebe- 
Lius  were  appointed  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


At  3 : 28  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (H.R.  3922)  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  establish  cer- 
tain social  services  programs  for  older 
Americans  and  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  contained  in  such 
act,  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age,  and  for  other  purposes,  In 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Helms)  laid  before  the  Sen- 


ate  the   following  letters,   which   were 

referred  as  indicated : 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriations  for 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture   (S.  Doc. 

No.  94-31) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  request  for  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  in  the 
amount  of  $21,260,000  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  was  transmitted  In  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1976  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed   Supplemental   Appropriation   for 

THE   Civil   Service    Commission    (S.    Doc. 

No.  94-32) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975  In  the  amount  of  $7,970,000  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Air  National  Guard  Construction  Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  proposed  construction  projects  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard  (with 
accompanying  papers! ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Reports  of  the  Comptrollfr  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Law,  a  secret  report  on  U.S.  assistance  and 
other  expenditures  benefiting  Thailand  (with 
an  accompanying  secret  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Third  Prtference  and  Si.\th  Prlfi  rente 
Classifications   for   Certain   Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1975 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  le^glslatlon  to  revise  existing  author- 
ities under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  in  order  to  create  an  improved  means  of 
providing  Federal  assistance  to  States  for 
vocational  education  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Clarify  Existing 
Authority  fob  the  Employment  of  Per- 
sonnel AND  Procurement  of  Services  by 
THE  President  and  the  Vice  President 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  clarify  existing  authority 
for  the  employment  of  personnel  and  the  pro- 
curement of  services  by  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Deepwateb  Port  Act  Reporting 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  relating  to  reporting  require- 
ments of  section  21  of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-627) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  Jointly,  by  unaiilmoi:s  co;  .-jcnt. 


PRESENTATION  OF  PETITIONS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  myself  and  my  col- 
league. Senator  Pell,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  A.'^scmbly  of  the 
State   of   Rhode   Island   mein!jriali:'ins 


Congress  to  provide  emergency  genera- 
tors in  all  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  referred  to  the  proper 
committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The   resolution,   which   was   referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  reads  as  follows: 
Resolution     Memoriali.'ing     Congress     To 

Provide    Emergency    Generators    in    All 

IIorsINC  I  OR  THE  ELDERLY 

Whereas,  The  housing  for  tl-e  elderly  in 
many  instances  are  above  three  floors  and  the 
elderly  during  a  power  failure  are  unable  lo 
use  the  elevators,  and  physically  unable  to 
use  ti.e  stairs,  emerg-ency  gcnerntors  are 
neces.'ary;  now,  therefore  bo  it 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantatlo:::-, 
now  requests  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  emergency  peiieratcrs 
in  all  ho^.iing  for  the  elderly;  and  be  it 
farther 

Resolve;!,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  is  hereby  respectfully  reqr.erted  ar.d 
directed  to  transmit  dvily  certified  copies  of 
tliis  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Rhode 
I'  land  delt^ratlon  in  Con^'ress. 


OVERSIGHT  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS— SUB- 
MIS.SION  OF  A  REP01?T  (REPT. 
NO.    94-64) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  section  118  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
I  hereby  submit  a  reioort  of  the  oversight 
activities  of  the  Committee  or  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for  the  93d 
Congress. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (Rept.  No.  94-65>. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  from  the  Committee  o:i 
Government  Operations,  with  amendment.-i: 

S.  200.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independent 
consumer  agency  to  protect  and  serve  tlie 
interest  of  consumers,  and  for  other  pi-rposes. 
together  with  supplemental  and  minority 
views  (Rent.  No.  9t-66». 


HOUSE   BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  543.  An  act  to  expand  coverage  of  the 
Rehabilitation  and  Betterment  Act  (Act  of 
October  7,  1949,  63  Stat.  724).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTair.";. 

H.R.  3109.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion  program 
for  f.-cal  year  197G.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3922.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Aniori:ans  Act  of  1965  to  e.tabllsh  certain 
.s.^cl.U  .services  programs  for  older  Americans 
.ind  lo  extend  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
prL^t'o;.."-  contained  in  Fuch  act,  to  prohibit 
di  ;i  •  imination  on  the  basis  of  age,  and  for 
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other  purpose".  Referred  to  t^c  Con>mii'rp 
on  Labor  and  Piblic  Welfare. 

HJ.  Res.  148.  A  Joint  resolution  to  dp.'^s- 
lia.e  April  24.  1975.  a.s  National  D.av  of  Re- 
inenibrance  of  Mans  Inhumaniiy  to  Man." 
Referred  to  the  Comnr.t'.ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Re=  335.  A  joint  re -olmioa  to  extend 
the  effecuve  date  of  cer'am  proM-ions  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion Act  of  1974.  Referred  to  Ihp  Co.mmlttce 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


April  'J,  19:. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS 
JOINT  RESOLU'ITONS 


AND 


The  following  biil.s  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  con.<;ent.  the  .second 
time,  and  referred  a.s  indicated: 

By    Mr     HATFIELD    •  for    himself   Piul 
Mr.  P.\CKWooDi  : 
S.   1382.  A  bill   to  authort/e  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  cooperators  for 
work  performed  v.liich  benerits  Fore.st  Serv- 
ice protjram'!    Reforred  to  the  C'<.'mmit'ce  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestrv 
By  Mr    BENTSEN: 
S.   138.!    A  bin  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental   Shelf    Lands    Act    with    respect    to 
payments    to    be    made    under    oil    and    gas 
leases  ptirsuaut  to  such  act    Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu:ar  Affairs. 
By  Mr   H.^TFIELD: 
S.   1384.  .\  bill   to  designate  certain  lands 
for  inclui-ioii  in  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System    Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  a.'id  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1.385    .\  bil!  to  dcsicnate  a  national  net- 
work of  e.,seiitial  rail  lines;  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  acquire,  reha- 
bilitate, and  mai.ntair.  rail  line,;    to  reqture 
minimum  .standards  of  maintenance  for  rail 
lines;   to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  rehabilitation  of  rail  lines,  and  for 
other  purposes    Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

By     Mr     CULVER     i  for    himself.     Mr. 
Clark,  and  .Mr  M.^gnuson)  : 
S    1386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmlchael 
C   Peters.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MOSS: 
S  1387  .^  bill  to  amend  title  IV'  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  to  be  paid  with  re- 
spect to  a  needy  ciuld  whose  father  is  receiv- 
ing unemploymert  compensation  or  whose 
father  is  employed  but;  whose  earnings  (plus 
other  family  Income  i  are  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide family  .support.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr  DOMENICI 
S.  1388.  A  bill  to  direct  certaiii  Federal 
departments  to  undertake  an  immediate  re- 
view of  public  lands  withdrawn  by  e.xecutive 
action  from  exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  enerizy  and  other  mineral  re- 
sources with  a  view  to  determining,'  and  rec- 
ommending the  extent  to  which.  If  any.  such 
lands  should  be  made  available  for  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production  of  energy 
and  other  mineral  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (  for  himself  and  Mr. 
F.ANNiNi  I  by  reqviest)  : 
S.  1389.  .\  bill  to  provide  an  authorization 
for  an  ex  gratia  payment  to  the  people  of 
Bikini  Atoll,  in  the  Marshall  Islands  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    i  for    himself,    Mr, 
Church.  Mr.  M^cncson.  Mr   Mans- 
field, and  Mr.  Metc.\lf  i  : 
S.  1390.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  studv  for  the 
purpose   of  determining   the   feasibility   and 
desirability  of  designating  the  Pacific  North- 


■i^Cit  Trail  as  a  national  scenic  trail    Referred 
LO   the   Coiimiittee   on   Interior  and   Insular 

AiVairs. 

By  Mr.   CRANSTO.N'    i  for  himself  and 
Mr.  TUNNEY)  : 
S    1391.  A  bill  to  study  certain  lands  in  the 
Mendocino  National  Forest.  Calif.,  for  pos- 
sible  inclusion    in    the   National    Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  Referred   to  the  Com- 
iuit:ce  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.   1392.  A  bill   to  establish  a  demonstra- 
tion program  in  energy  conservation,  using 
promising     Innovative     technology     to    the 
mnximum    extent;    possible,    through    retro- 
iiitln.:;  existing  buildings  with  encrgv  con- 
servation   eqtilpment   and   systems,    and    for 
other  purpose;.  Referred   to"  the  Committee 
on   Pitblie   Works,   the  Committee  on   Com- 
mercp,  and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opera' ion<!,  jointly,  by  unanimous  consent 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.    1393.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mitsuo 
Kakutanl.   Akalko  and  Kota   Kakutanl.   Re- 
ferred  to  the   Committee  on    ilie   Judiciarv 
Bv  Mr  BE.ML: 
S.  1394.  A  bill  to  amend  section  40:i  of  the 
Congressional  Bnd-et  Act  of  1974  to  require 
cost  esiimatps  of  proposed  legislation  cover- 
ing a  5-year  period  and  to  include  costs  to  be 
Incurred   by   nongovernmental    entitles.   Re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operatiot'.s. 

By  Mr  THURMOND: 
S.  1395.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
clusive remedv  against  the  United  States  In 
suits  based  upon  medical  malpractice  on  the 
part  of  active  duty  military  medical  person- 
nel, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1.396.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Rei,ioiial  Rail 
nporg.-ini/'ation  Act  of  1973  to  provide  a  great- 
er percentage  of  Federal  subsldv  of  rail  lines 
proposed  to  be  abandoned  and  to  require 
more  thorough  analyses  of  bianch  lines  be- 
lore  a  final  determination  is  made  not  to 
include  them  in  the  Consolidated  Rail  Cor- 
poration Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  KENNEDY: 
S.   1397.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Federal    Meat    IiLspection     Act     relating     to 
punLshment   for   the   commission   of   certain 
offenses    under    such    act.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrv 
By  Mr    JACKSON: 
S    1398    A  bill  to  provide  atiiiiori/'ation  of 
activities  and  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment  of   the    Interior   for   the    period   com- 
mencing  July    1.    1976.   and  ending  on   Sep- 
tember 30.   1976,  in  conformance  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  502(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of   1974   (PL.  93  344).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
If  and  when  reported,  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  by  unanimous  consent 

By  Mr,  DOMENICr  (for  himself.  Mr. 
E,\STLAND,  Mr  Alle!*,  Mr  Be.all,  Mr 
BrcKLEY,  Mr.  F.ANNiN,  Mr  Garn,  Mr! 

GOLDWATER.     Mr.     HELMS.      Mr.     Mc- 

Clvre.  Mr,  Stevens.  Mr    Stone.  Mr. 

Tju'r.mond.  and  Mr,  Curtis)  : 
SJ  Res.  69  A  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
obtaining  a  full  and  accurate  accounting  for 
members  of  the  US.  Armed  Forces  missing 
m  action  in  Southeast  Asia  and  US  contri- 
bution to  the  UN.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  with  respect  to 
payments  to  be  made  under  oil  and  gas 


leases  pursuant  to  sucli  act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

OUTER   CONTINENTAL   SHEI.F   LANDS  ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  amending  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to 
greatly  increase  the  Gavernment's  share 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  oil  and 
gas  produced  on  Federal  lands,  and 
broaden  the  interest  and  competition  in 
offshore  bidding. 

The  bill  is  patterned  after  a  produc- 
tion siiaring  arrangement  first  adopted 
in  Indonesia  and  now  in  use  in  11  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  A  more  complete 
explanation  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  However,  very  briefly, 
the  bill  would  increa.se  from  162^  to 
36  percent  the  amount  which  an  oil  com- 
pany is  required  to  pay  the  Government 
from  production  revenues,  prior  to  initial 
exploration  costs  being  recovered.  After 
the  initial  cost  recovery,  that  payment 
would  increase  to  60  percent  of  produc- 
tion revenues  minus  actual  ongoing  oper- 
ating costs.  The  bill  would  apply  to  all 
lea.ses  awarded  after  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment. 

I  believe  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
will  accomplish  four  things: 

First,  it  would  allow  the  American  cit- 
izen to  receive  a  substantial  benefit  from 
the  higher  prices  being  paid  for  oil  pro- 
duced on  his  lands. 

Second,  it  will  encourage  faster  de- 
velopment of  offshore  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources by  permitting  more  rapid  leasing 
of  Federal  offshore  lands. 

Third,  it  will  increase  competition 
within  the  petroleum  industry,  by  en- 
abling the  smaller  oil  companies  to  par- 
ticipate in  offsliore  leasing. 

Fourth,  it  w  il)  generate  additional  Fed- 
eral revenue  so  that  a  portion  of  such 
revenues  may  be  returned  to  the  several 
coastal  States  without  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  Financial  assistance  is 
needed  by  the  coastal  States  to  encour- 
age development  and  to  compensate  them 
for  the  adverse  impact  of  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  development. 

The  present  leasing  system  runs 
counter  to  all  of  these  objectives. 

Under  the  present  system  an  oil  com- 
pany operating  on  Federal  offshore  lands 
pays  the  Government  a  royalty  of  16-, 
percent  of  the  oil  and  gas  produced.  How- 
ever, the  Government's  principal  com- 
pensation comes  from  the  large  cash  bo- 
nuses which  the  companies  pay  in  bids 
for  the  right  to  drill  on  these  tracts.  Only 
the  very  largest  oil  companies  have  been 
able  to  afford  to  take  full  advantage  of 
this  type  of  proposal. 

INSURING  FAIR  COMPENSATION    TO   TliE 
AMERICAN    TAXPAYER 

While  the  present  system  results  in  a 
large  initial  cash  payment,  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  receives  very  little  from  what 
may  be  an  extremely  valuable  oil  and 
gas  discovery  on  his  lands.  If  the  lease 
proves  to  be  undervalued  by  the  com- 
panies who  bid  on  the  tract,  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  way  to  share  in  w-hat  may 
be  a  bonanza.  This  becomes  far  more  im- 
portant today  than  It  has  been  In  the 
past  due  to  higher  oil  prices  and  the 
President's  desire  to  greatly  Increase  the 
schedule  of  lease  sales.  As  S.  David  Free- 
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man  of  the  Ford  Foundation's  energy 
project  noted  in  the  Washington  Post  in 
April  of  1974,  since  the  Government  does 
not  know  the  value  of  what  it  is  selling 
until  wells  are  drilled,  a  rapid  accelera- 
tion of  leases  under  the  present  system 
could  result  in  leases  going  for  prices 
which  do  not  protect  the  interest  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  believe  my  bill  increasing  the  share 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  oil 
and  gas  once  found  and  produced  would 
insure  tliat  the  taxpayer  received  a  fair 
compensation  for  these  valuable  min- 
erals regardless  who  was  paid  in  initial 
bonuses.  In  addition,  by  taking  the  bulk 
of  the  Government's  compensation  from 
the  sale  of  these  minerals  the  Govern- 
ment's revenue  will  increase  with  oil 
prices — allowing  the  American  taxpayer 
to  share  In  the  higher  oil  prices  he  is 
being  asked  to  pay. 

ALLOW    MORE    RAPID    LEASING 

Since  the  high  initial  bonus  payments 
are  presently  the  Government's  p^-inciple 
means  of  compensation,  the  concern  for 
maintaining  those  high  payments  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  restraints  to 
faster  leasing  schedules. 

This  became  painfully  obvious  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  of  this  year  when  the  Interior 
Department  opened  bids  for  515  tracts  off 
south  Texas,  but  found  offers  for  only 
143  of  the  tracts.  Industry  officials 
blamed  the  high  cost  of  bonus  bids  and 
the  "capital  crunch"  for  the  failure  of 
the  lease  offering. 

Heretofore,  lease  sales  have  been  timed 
to  maximize  bonus  bids  rather  than  to 
maximize  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  offshore  lands.  And  the  recent 
Texas  situation  points  to  the  folly  of 
continuing  this  set  of  priorities. 

Increasing  the  number  and  size  of 
these  sales  is  one  of  the  fastest  ways  of 
making  our  Nation  more  energy  self- 
sufficient.  Less  than  3  percent  of  the  186 
million  acres  in  the  Federal  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  is  presently  under  lease 
yet  we  are  producing  more  than  a  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  these  leases.  The 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  testified  that 
the  potential  recoverable  petroleum  re- 
sources remaining  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  is  estimated  to  be  200  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
liquids  and  about  850  trill 'on  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas. 

Just  the  oil  and  liquids  alone  would 
increase  our  present  reserves  six  times 
over.  We  must  accelerate  our  leasing  of 
these  tracts  but  we  must  do  so  In  a  man- 
ner which  insiu-es  the  American  taxpay- 
er gets  his  fair  share  of  the  value  of  that 
production.  As  leasing  is  accelerated 
there  is  sincere  and  justified  concern  that 
the  bonus  bids  will  continue  to  decrease 
in  size  as  greater  nimiber  of  bids  are  re- 
quired. Thus  there  is  a  need  to  move 
aw  ay  from  bonus  bidding  in  order  to  pro- 
tect Federal  revenue.  I  believe  my  bill 
substantially  increasing  the  amount  paid 
once  production  is  found  will  meet  this 
need. 

INCREASE  PARTICIPATION   I!Y  SMALLER   PRODUCERS 

A  rapid  acceleration  of  lease  sales  im- 
der  the  present  system  would  not  only 
endanger  the  taxpayers  interest,  it  would 
award  leases  to  those  who  could  raise  the 


most  money  the  fastest  rather  than  those 
who  could  best  evaluate  and  develop  our 
natural  resources.  One  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  present  system's  reliance  on 
high  initial  cash  payments  is  the  advan- 
tage it  gives  the  large  companies  over  the 
smaller  ones — the  major  over  the  inde- 
pendents. In  an  offshore  lease  sale  last 
year  one  tract  went  for  a  record  $211 
million — $100  million  over  the  next  high- 
est bid.  If  more  independent  producers 
and  more  smaller  companies  are  going  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  development  of 
offshore  lands,  these  bonuses  must  be 
brought  down.  Not  only  are  larger  com- 
panies in  a  better  position  to  raise  the 
high  initial  bonus,  they  can  better  afford 
to  lose  it  if  they  guess  wrong  on  a  lease 
and  the  lease  does  not  prove  as  produc- 
tive as  was  hoped.  Under  my  measure 
providing  the  principal  Government  pay- 
ment out  of  production  after  it  is  foimd, 
the  smaller  company's  loss  w-ill  not  be  so 
severe  if  the  lease  turns  out  to  have  been 
overvalued. 

In  addition,  these  bonuses  are  unpro- 
ductive capital  being  expended  before 
one  drop  of  oil  is  foimd.  The  present 
high  initial  payments  out  of  cash  badly 
needed  for  exploration  and  low  Govern- 
ment participation  once  production  is 
found  makes  no  sense  if  we  want  to  in- 
crease domestic  oil  and  gas  production 
and  if  we  want  to  enhance  competition 
within  the  petroleum  industry. 

REDUCTION    IN    THE    PRESENT    HIGH    BONUSES 

My  legislation  would  retain  the  bonus 
bids  as  an  impartial  means  of  deter- 
mining who  would  be  awarded  the  right 
to  drill  on  the  lease.  However,  the 
measure  would  so  increase  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  the  Government  once  pro- 
duction is  obtained  that  these  bonuses 
would  be  greatly  deemphasized. 

Payments  out  of  production  of  the 
magnitude  required  in  this  bill  would 
force  lower  initial  bonus  bids  thus  al- 
lowing greater  participation  by  smaller 
companies  while  still  protecting  the 
American  taxpayers'  interest.  One  inde- 
"pendent  producer  has  estimated  that 
initial  bonuses  would  be  reduced  to  one 
quarter  of  the  current  expenditure.  But 
in  the  long  run,  the  Government  would 
receive  more  revenue  from  the  produc- 
tion on  its  lands.  And  it  would  get  that 
production  sooner  than  it  will  under  the 
present  system,  due  to  accelerated  lease 
sales.  And  again  it  would  help  avoid 
lease  sale  failures  like  the  one  which 
occurred  "in  February  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  originally  urged 
this  change  in  the  offshore  leasing  sys- 
tem, the  concept  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  an 
annual  report,  the  president  of  the 
Coastal  States  Organization  and  by  the 
executive  committee  of  Texas  Inde- 
pendent Producer  and  Royalty  Owners, 
a  group  representing  smaller  producers. 
In  fairness,  I  would  add  that  it  has  been 
criticized  by  some  members  of  the  in- 
dustry, particularly  major  oil  companies. 
But,  Mr.  President,  my  proposal  only  re- 
quires the  operating  company  to  give 
the  United  States  tlie  same  type  of  ar- 
rangement being  used  in  11  countries 
around  the  world.  My  bill  requires  them 
to  give  the  American  taxpayer  the  same 


deal   they   are   giving   foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  add,  Unat  while 
this  legislation  requires  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Interior  to  lease  future  oil  and  gas 
tracts  on  the  basis  of  production  sharing, 
he  has  the  authority  to  do  so  under  exist- 
ing law.  I  would  urge  the  Secretary  not  to 
wait  for  a  legislative  requirement  but  tu 
act  now  to  increase  the  share  of  produc- 
tion which  the  American  taxpayers  re- 
ceive on  future  lease  sales. 

COASTAL   STATES   (  OMI'ENS.ATION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
my  amendment  would  also  allow  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  revenue  to  go  to  the 
several  coastal  States  to  compensate  for 
the  enviromnental,  social  and  economic 
impact  of  offshore  drilling.  Because  the 
measui'e  greatly  increases  Federal  rev- 
enues, it  is  not  anticipated  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  bill  would  reduce  Federal 
revenue  from  today's  levels. 

The  Senate  recognized  that  there  is  a 
need  to  compensate  the  several  coastal 
States  for  the  impact  of  Outer  Contin- 
ental Shelf  development  when  it  passed 
S.  3221  last  year.  However,  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  the  Coastal  States 
Fund  set  up  by  S.  3221  would  be  woe- 
fully inadequate  to  meet  the  States'  act- 
ual needs. 

The  Coastal  States  Organization, 
which  represents  all  the  various  coastal 
States  has  conducted  a  careful  survey 
to  determine  the  actual  financial  needs 
of  the  several  States  in  regards  to  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  development.  The  or- 
ganization's able  president,  Texas  State 
Senator  A.  R.  Swartz  has  testified  that 
the  coastal  States  need  between  $800 
million  and  $1.2  billion  annually  to  cope 
with  energy  resource  development  and 
related  facility  siting.  The  average  of 
this  range,  or  $1  billion  is  roughly  15 
percent  of  the  $6.7  billion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  earned  from  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  in  1974.  For 
that  reason,  my  amendment  would  al- 
locate 15  percent  of  the  Federal  revenue 
from  offshore  oil  and  gas  production  to 
the  coastal  States  in  the  following 
manner: 

Two-thirds  of  that  amount  would  be 
paid  into  a  special  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Coastal  States  Fimd ;  and 

One-third  of  the  amount  would  be 
paid  directly  to  the  several  coastal 
States  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
oil  and  gas  produced  off  the  coast  of 
each  such  State. 

The  Coastal  States  Fund  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  would  be  administered  to  the 
States  in  the  form  of  impact  grants.  The 
grants  would  be  approved  by  a  formula 
which  would  take  into  consideration  the 
actual  or  anticipated  environmental,  so- 
cial, or  economic  impact  of  the  energy 
development  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  The  formula  would  also  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  energ>-  pro- 
duction off  the  State's  coast  and  would 
be  developed  in  coordination  with  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 
There  is  precedence  for  the  development 
of  such  a  formula  in  the  form  of  the 
Texas  input-output  model  which  dem- 
onstrated that   the  development  of  the 
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Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  Texas  coast 
has  resulted  In  a  net  cost  to  the  State  of 
$62.1  million  a  year.  A  similar  study  for 
the  State  of  Louisiana  has  Indicated  a 
yearly  net  loss  to  that  State  of  $40 
million. 

Thus  actual  impact  figures  for  offshore 
energy-  development  are  avaiLible.  and 
establishing  a  fund  to  meet  these  costs 
will  fairly  distribute  the  Federal  funds 
that  are  needed  by  the  several  States 
And  combining  this  impact  formula  with 
direct  payment';  will  greatlv  reduce  the 
coastal  States  hesitancy  to  develop  the 
energy  that  can  be  obtnir.cd  off  their 
coasts. 

But  to  be  effective  the  f::ndi  going  to 
the  States  mu.-t  be  .^u.Ticipnt  to  mcpt  the 
States  needs,  other  legislation  on  this 
topic  now  before  Iho  Sennte  all  contain 
the  intent  of  fully  compen.'^atin.^  th"  .sev- 
eral States  for  the  adverse  impact  of  off- 
shore  oil   and   gas   dovelo;.>ment    How- 
ever,  in  each   case,   arbitrary  numbers 
are  u.-^ed  to  set  the  Icveh  of  funds  avail- 
able, and  this  ha.s  proven  to  be  inade- 
quate. It  IS  for  that  rca.-on  that  I  have 
gone  to  the  Coastal  States  Orgam7ation 
to  obtain  the  artual  State  estimates  of 
impact  need.  In  .setting  the  compen.sa- 
tlon  at  the  levil  thnt  the  States  estimate 
they  need,  and  combining  the  compcn- 
.sation  with  an  o.T-hofe  pavmcnt  s-.-,  tcni 
that  v,-ill  sub  tantiailv  incrcise  vpcjpj-^i 
revenues.  I  feel  confident  that  this  is  a 
logical  package  to  mrct  this  portion  of 
the  challen-e  of  offhorc  energy  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  PrcsidciTt.  I  a>k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  .summaiy  of  this  proposal 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

SL-.MM.\r.\-  Of  rut  PKovnioNs  of  .\me.vi.mf.ni- 
TO  OvTEH  Co^'TI^•^^;T.^L  Sutzf  L.^N-Ds  Act 

1.  The  present  method  of  .^vl■arcllug  leases 
on  the  basis  of  Impartial  bonus  bids  is  re- 
tained. 

2.  In  place  of  the  present  rovaltv  payment 
a  production  sharinc  ccnceot  Is  adopifd  un- 
der which  the  following  division  Is  made: 

ia»  Up  lo  40  r  total  production  will  be 
a:-.Mt.'uca  to  the  ooeratuit,'  company  for  re- 
covery cif  actual  co.sts  as  long  as  those  costs 
Ju,stify  a  40  •  share  and  if  not.  whatever 
lesser  p^rcentai^e  of  production  i.s  necessary 
to  fully  recover  actual  costs.  In  the  later 
st.TS^es  of  production  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove a  payment  for  actu.d  costs  In  excess 
of  40  of  total  productl>..n  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  expenditures  are  neces.sarv 
to  obtain  the  ma.ximuin  recovery  of  oil  and 
ga.;. 

(b)  Tlie  remaining  60'  of  total  production 
or  whatever  amount  in  excess  of  the  produc- 
tion being  devoted  to  costs  in  Subsection  (a) 
will  be  divided  between  the  Government  ai;d 
the  oper.iting  company  The  Government  will 
receive  60  .  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
this  production  and  the  operating  company 
win  receive  40'  .  unless  the  Secretary  pre- 
.scribe.s  a  lower  percentage  for  the  Govern- 
ment prior  to  the  time  of  the  notice  for  bids 
on  the  lease  However,  m  no  Instance  can 
the  Secretary  prescribe  a  Government  share 
less  tlian   50,  . 

3  All  actual  costs  on  oir.shore  lands  win  be 
submitted  and  JusUlied  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  under  such  reguJaiious  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

4.  Tlxe  Government  will  be  authorized  to 
take  up  16»',';  of  total  production  (out  of  Its 
share)  In  oil  »nd  natural  gas,  1  e.  "In  >clnd". 


as  they  can  under  present  payment  proce- 
dures. This  provision  wUl  insure  that  small 
business  reXiuers  who  currently  bAve  fixst  c«ll 
on  this  production  continue  to  tiave  U  avati- 

ahle. 

5.  Pieaeni  Eystem  Xur  (.lie  number  of  acres 
lo  L>e  oilered  iur  lej^e  Aould  reuLaiu  the  same 
1^  todiiy  ti. 

C.  io  compen.-ate  for  the  adverse  impact  ol 
oS.^hore  energy  development,  15' ,  of  the  fed- 
eral revenue  ob Lamed  from  oil.-'hore  leasiut; 
and  enerjiy  production  will  be  divided  In  the 
follow aig  muniier; 

(i.)  ',i  ahaU  be  paid  into  a  fund  to  be 
ad.niiuit.iered  by  the  tjecretary  o:  Cjunuerce. 
liie  bt.vrci.uj:y  !»littll  niiix:e  tiiaiiLo  iroiu  this 
iui.d  la  Uae  vurioas  Coictal  &l.ile-i  according 
to  au  iQipict  formula,  and  In  accordance 
•Aiih  the  Coa..?tal  Zone  Management  Fund. 

(2)  ',  shall  t>e  paid  directly  U)  the  several 
Co.u  lal  States  In  prof>or.lon  to  the  amount 
oX  oil  and  t^s  prjduceJ  oa  liie  co<tii  of  each 
sach  State. 

iu    eoi.euce.    the    elleci   of    tins   legiiJatlan 
uouid  tx;  to  provide  Lhe  Goveuunent  with  a 
t.im  j-j  ,  ol  Llie  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  oil 
.lud  gaa  produced  from  Federal  lands  before 
the  operating  conipany  recovers  mr. :al  cost*. 
(I.E.   00       oi   (j'i       under   the   normal   60-40 
split)   This  would  be  over  twice  the  16:j   . 
siiare  of  production  pre.sently  being  received 
by  the  Guvernment.  After  the  operating  com- 
pany recovers  luitiaJ  cosus  U.e  Govermneul  s 
share   woiild   Increase  Iroia   30       to  60       of 
to.al   produc'.lon,   mitius   the   operator's  on- 
going actual  production  coiif:    While  bonus 
bidding    will    be    continued    as    a    means   of 
ftAarciing  le.i.se;.  the  size  of  the  bids  will  be 
rejuced  due  to  the  higher  participation  pay- 
ment; being  requL-cd.  The  reduction  in  these 
bonuses   will   allow  greater  p,\rt:'ipation   by 
smaller  operators  In  offshore  exploration  and 
development  while  still  insuring  the  Ameri- 
can ta.^payer  receives  substantial  compensa- 
tion for  the  sale  of  his  resources.  The  in- 
creaFed  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  allow   the  Coast. \1   States  to  be  com- 
pen-sated   for   the   adverse  e.Tect  of  off.shore 
energy  development  without  a  net  loss  occur- 
ring for  the  Fcder?.!  Treasury. 
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By  Tvlr.  HATFIELD: 
S  1384.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  Sytem.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

OR-G^r;  oM.Nirvs  wn  ofrntss  .^CT 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.'-idcnt.  I  in- 
troduce and  send  to  the  de.  k  the  Oregon 
Omnibus  Wilderness  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion would  create  six  new  wilderness 
areas  and  enlarge  eight  existing  wilder- 
ness areas  in  my  State.  These  areas  arc 
identical  to  those  included  in  similar 
legi.slation  which  I  introduced  on  March 
12  of  last  year. 

Introduction  of  this  legislation  today 
is  a  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  instu'e 
the  protection  of  some  of  the  unique 
areas  within  the  National  Forests  in  Ore- 
gon. I  believe  that  wilderness  is  a  valid 
u-se  of  the  public  lands  and  that  we  can 
withdraw  some  areas  from  other  uses 
if  we  upgrade  the  quality  of  manage- 
ment on  other  areas. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
areas  and  boundaries  included  in  this 
legislation  are  not  set  in  conerete  It 
is  essential  that  thorough  hearings  be 
conducted  so  that  the  viev.s  of  all  in- 
terested citizens  can  be  considered  be- 
fore final  boundaries  are  drawn.  Eco- 
nomics and  the  Nation's  housing  require- 
ments will  be  considered  along  with  the 
need  for  recreation,  solitude  and  spiritu- 


al renewal.  aU  of  which  are  a  part  of 
the  wilderness  experience.  This  bill  really 
represents  a  vehicle  for  determining  just 
what  Oregon's  wilderness  needs  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1384 
Be  it  en  iced  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  known  as  the  Oregon  Omnibus 
WUderness  Act. 

Sec.  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
■he  Wilderncois  Act  (78  Stat.  391;  16  U.S.C. 
llJ2(b>j.  the  following  lands,  as  generally 
de  lie  ted  on  maps  appropriately  referenced, 
dale  February  1074  are  hereby  designated  as 
V  ildemess — 

(  1 1  certain  lands  within  the  Umpqua  Na- 
tional Forest.  Oregon,  which  comprise  about 
iii.cteeii  thous.iiid  two  hundred  acres,  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Bould- 
er Creek  Wllderne-s  Area— Propo.sed."  and 
shall  be  known  as  the  Boulder  Creek  Wilder- 
ness; 

I J I  certain  I.inds  within  the  Mount  Hood 
N.iilonal  Forest,  Oregon,  which  comprise 
about  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled •Bull  of  tiie  Woods  Wilderness  Area— 
Trcposed."  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Bull 
of  the  Woods  Wilderne.ss; 

(3)  certain  lands  within  the  Siuslaw  Na- 
tinal  Foreit.  Oregon,  which  comprise  about 
six  :hou-and  one  hundred  acres,  are  gener- 
ally depi?ted  on  a  map  entitled  •Cummins 
Crccli  Wililen  ess  Area—  Proposed."  and  shall 
be  known  as  the  Cutnmins  Creek  Wilderne.ss: 

(4)  cert.ila  lands  within  the  Dc.schute.s 
N.Uicnal  Fore-t.  Oregon,  which  comprise 
about  eight  thousand  acres,  are  generally 
depleted  on  a  map  entitled  "Diamond  Peak 
Wilderness  Additions — Proposed."  atid  shall 
be  in.cluded  a.s  a  part  of  the  Diamond  Peak 
Wilderness; 

(5)  certain  lands  within  the  Fremont  Na- 
tional Forest,  Oregon,  which  comprise  about 
three  hundred  a:id  sixty  acres,  are  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Gearhart 
Mountain  Wilderne.ss  Additlon.s— Proposed," 
and  shall  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  Gear- 
hart  Mountain  Wilderness; 

(ij)  certain  lands  wlthm  the  Siskiyou  Na- 
tional Forest,  wiilch  comprise  at)out  one 
hundred  thirt; -four  thousand  and  twenty 
acre.s.  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled 'Kalmlopsld  Wilderness  Additions— 
Propo  cd".  and  .«^hall  be  included  as  a  pan 
of  t!ie  Kalmiopsis  Wilderness; 

«7i  certain  lands  within  the  Mount  Hood 
Wilderne.-,.s,  Oregcn.  which  comprise  about 
lifteen  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  are  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mount 
Hood  Wilderness  Additions — Proposed",  and 
.shall  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  Mount 
H^od  Wilderucfs: 

i8(  certain  ln;-ids  within  the  Willamette 
National  Forest.  Oregon,  which  comprise 
about  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled •Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions—Proposed', and  shall  be  hicluded  as  a 
pan  of  the  Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness; 

(9 1  certain  lands  within  the  Deschutes 
National  Forest  and  the  Willamette  National 
Forest.  Oregon,  which  comprise  about  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  '•Mount 
Washitigton  Wilderness  Additions — Pro- 
joscd'^.  and  shall  be  Included  as  a  part  at 
the  Mount  Washington  Wilderness; 

(10)  certain  lands  within  the  Rogue  River 
National  Forest  and  the  Wlnema  National 
Forest,  Oregon,  which  comprise  about  one 
hundred  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred 
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.Tiid  thirty  acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Sky  Lakes  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", and  shall  be  known  as  the  Sky  Lakes 
Wilderness; 

(11)  certain  lands  within  the  Malheur  Na- 
tional  Forest,  Oregon,  comprising  about 
.seventeen  thousand  eight  hvmdred  acres,  are 
ijenerally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Straw- 
berry Mountain  Wilderness  Additions — Pro- 
posed", and  shall  be  Included  as  a  part  of  the 
Strawberry  Mountain  Wilderness: 

1 12)  certain  lands  within  the  Deschutes 
National  Forest  and  Willamette  National 
Forest,  Oregon,  comprising  about  twenty- 
eight  thousand  and  ninety  acres,  are  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Three 
Sisters  Wilderness  Additions— Proposed", 
and  shall  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Wilderness; 

(13)  certain  lands  within  the  UmatUIa 
National  Forest,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
comprising  about  two  hundred  thousand 
acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Wenaha-Tucannon  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", and  shall  be  known  as  the  Wenaha- 
Tucannon  Wilderness; 

( 14)  certain  lands  within  the  Mount  Hood 
National  Forest,  Oregon,  comprising  about 
seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Zigzag  Mountain  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", and  shall  be  known  as  the  Zigzag 
Mountain  Wilderness. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
each  wilderness  area  with  the  Interior  and 
Insulsir  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  ol  Representatives, 
and  such  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  l?e  made. 

Sec.  4.  Each  wilderness  area  designated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  administer  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1385.  A  bill  to  designate  a  national 
network  of  essential  rail  lines;  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
acquire,  rehabilitate,  and  maintain  rail 
lines;  to  require  minimum  standards  of 
maintenance  for  rail  lines;  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  re- 
habilitation of  rail  lines,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

r.AII.ROAD     REHABrLTTATION     AND     RECOVERT     ACT 
OF    1975 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
diiy  I  am  introducing  the  Railroad  Re- 
liabilitation  and  Recovery  Act  of  1975. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  provide 
a  solution  to  one  of  the  most  serious 
pioblems  facing  our  national  railway 
transportation  system — the  continuing 
deterioration  of  the  tracks  which  carry 
our  trains.  The  bill  is  being  introduced 
loncurrently  by  Congres.sman  Andrew 
Maguire  of  New  Jersey. 

One  of  the  principal  failures  of  many 
'il  the  major  rail  companies  has  been 
inadequate  maintenance  of  track  and 
raiibeds.  Yet  the  need  for  an  effective 
itiil  .system  is  made  increasingly  clear 
;is  we  pursue  a  balanced,  integrated  na- 
tional transportation  system  Incorporat- 
ing energy-effective  ways  of  transport- 
ing passengers  and  freight., 


While  it  might  be  expected  that  new 
heavy  demands  on  any  mode  of  trans- 
portation would  create  some  problems. 
the  situation  facing  the  railroads  is 
more  severe.  Because  they  were  already 
plagued  with  financial  difficulties,  the 
companies  deferred  maintenance  of 
these  facilities  in  order  to  make  short- 
rim  savings.  But  this  became  a  self- 
defeating  effort.  As  conditions  of  the 
track  and  roadbed  became  worse,  in- 
creasingly rapid  deterioration  occurred. 
The  repair  costs  became  increasingly 
formidable,  and  even  minimal  mainte- 
nance costs  eventually  became  over- 
whelming. 

Semipermanent  "slow"  orders  where 
trains  are  forced  to  crawl  over  major  seg- 
ments of  their  routes  due  to  the  condi- 
tion of  track  and  roadbed,  as  well  as  In- 
creasing numbers  of  derailments — In 
spite  of  slow  orders,  and  increasing  In- 
convenience which  persuades  shippers 
and  passengers  to  use  other  modes  of 
transportation,  only  exacerbate  the  fi- 
nancial situation  of  the  companies  which 
have  engaged  in  these  practices.  The 
problem  becomes  a  vicious  circle,  a  cir- 
cle which  cannot  be  ended  by  routine 
efforts. 

What  we  are  clearly  facing  is  an  esca- 
lating crisis  for  our  national  rail  trans- 
portation system — with  a  clear  impact 
on  the  effectiveness  of  our  national 
transportation  system. 

The  present  legal  problems  facing 
ConRail,  combined  with  its  formidable 
abandonment  plans,  indicate  that  the 
situation  can  only  be  expected  to  become 
worse. 

The  U.S.  Railway  Association,  in  re- 
leasing its  preliminary  system  plan  for 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  bankrupt 
systems,  recently  admitted  that  the  situ- 
ation was  worse  than  anticipated.  Re- 
cent legislation  to  provide  emergency 
funds  and  to  add  the  Erie-Lackawanna 
to  the  system  is  indicative  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems  we  face  in  main- 
taining an  efficient  rail  system. 

The  solution  I  am  proposing  to  this 
grave  national  problem  would  provide 
for  Government  maintenance  of  the 
tracks  and  roadbeds  of  those  companies 
which  find  themselves  unable  to  meet  the 
high  standards  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Alternative  proposals  have,  of 
course,  been  made.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Government  grants  and  loans 
should  be  provided  to  railroad  companies 
in  order  to  allow  them  to  make  the  re- 
pairs themselves. 

This  might  suffice  for  the  short-term. 
but  without  long-term  improvement  in 
the  general  financial  condition  of  the 
railways,  there  is  little  to  guarantee  that 
deterioration  of  track  and  raiibeds  will 
not  be  a  recurring  malady  afflicting  our 
Nation's  transportation  capabilities.  Pro- 
posals to  create  a  nonprofit  corporation 
to  which  rail  lines  may  be  conveyed  have 
also  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must  use 
the  present  crisis  in  national  rail  trans- 
portation to  work  out  a  long-term,  per- 
manent solution  to  this  problem.  An  ef- 
ficient and  effective  rail  system  is  a  na- 
tional priority.  It  is  not  something  which 
should  be  dealt  with  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
We  need  to  establish  a  national  policy  to 


provide  for  both  satisfactoiy  central  cor- 
ridor service  and  adequate  maintenance 
of  branch  lines — the  latter  are  especially 
important  to  our  rural  agricultural  econ- 
omy. 

Just  as  there  has  been  no  clear  effort 
to  work  oat  a  national  policy  for  the  rail 
system  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  no  con- 
sistent attempt  to  evaluate  the  implica- 
tions of  rail  abandonment  on  America's 
rural  economy,  or  to  establish  effective 
and  economical  means  to  preserve  rural 
rail  transportation.  The  size  of  our  na- 
tional rail  system  reached  its  peak  in 
1916,  with  a  total  of  254,000  miles.  It  has 
since  then  shrunk  to  the  present  level 
of  about  204,000  miles,  and  the  ICC  has 
been  besieged  by  a  flood  of  requests  for 
further  abandonments.  Abandonment 
applications  filed  with  the  ICC  for  1971. 
1972,  and  1973  alone  involve  16  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  miles  abandoned 
since  1920.  The  266  applications  filed  in 
1973  involved  more  than  4,400  miles,  a 
record  for  any  year  since  the  ICC  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  abandonment 
proceedings. 

Further,  the  ICC  has  advocated  easing 
the  process  of  approval  for  abandon- 
ment, stipulating  34  carloads  per  mile 
per  year  as  the  cutoff  point  below  which 
abandonment  would  be  looked  on  favor- 
ably. This  simply  encourages  sloughini; 
off  of  service  on  economically  marginal 
lines,  and  does  not  take  into  account  the 
potentials  for  future  development,  the 
need  for  present  service,  and  the  im- 
pact of  inadequate  rural  transportation 
on  the  availability  or  price  of  farm 
goods  for  our  cities. 

Railroads  are  the  mainstay  of  our 
grain  transportation  system;  in  addition, 
they  handle  a  large  part  of  our  fertilizer 
and  other  agricultural  inputs.  However, 
railroads  have  not  been  successful  in 
keeping  some  types  of  traffic  on  rails. 
Since  1960,  the  volume  of  traffic  moved 
by  railroads  has  increased  from  579  bil- 
lion ton-miles  to  over  785  billion,  but 
railroad  traffic  as  a  percentage  of  total 
freight  traffic  has  declined  from  over  44 
percent  in  1960  to  about  38  percent  in 
1972. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  an  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in  a  Federal-State 
program  to  boost  agricultural  exports 
may  be  blighted  by  inadequate  rural 
transportation — and  this  loss  can  only 
be  hastened  b>'  continued  rail  line 
abandormients. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  that 
we  must  imdertake  a  major  innovation 
in  our  national  rail  policy. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  establishes 
an  Interstate  Railroad  System  under  the 
authority  of  an  Interstate  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  ol 
Transportation,  and  a  series  of  local  rail- 
road systems  under  the  control  of  the 
individual  States.  The  Interstate  Rail- 
road Administration  and  the  States  have 
the  authority  to  become  owners  of  and 
to  maintain  the  tracks  and  raiibeds  of 
those  companies  which  choose  to  convey 
their  tracks  to  the  Interstate  Railroad 
Administration  and  the  States  in  order 
to  be  relieved  of  the  financial  strain  of 
remaining  responsible  for  their  mainte- 
nance. 

The  Interstate  Railroad  Sy.^t^m  will 
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include  initially  all  lir.es  with  traffic  of 
over  10  million  cross  ton-miles  per  year 
per  mile  of  rail  line.  Tliis  will  include 
about  50  percent — about  100.000  miles — 
of  track  mileage  in  the  country,  and 
about  80  percent  of  the  traJBc.  Those 
tracks  which  are  determined  umieces- 
i;ary  for  the  system  bccaa-e  of  redun- 
dancy may  be  deleted  from  the  final 
Fl.-tem. 

All  lines  ill  tlie  de-MtinaLed  sysLera  mitt 
be  kept  up  to  a  specified  standard— safe 
and  smooth  passage  of  freight  trains 
up  to  60  miles  pei-  horn-.  Maintenance  for 
higher  sprcds  on  j^iven  systems  moy  also 
he  required  by  the  Secretary. 

All  railroad  conn^anic-  coulu.  at,  thtir 
o,.tion.  convty  thvir  tracks  to  ti:e  Inter- 
state Railroad  Adirinistration  in  return 
for  being  relieved  of  ie>i  onsibility  for 
track  maintenance  I'nd  pro;>erty  taxes. 
Rail  tracks  conveyed  to  the  Interstate 
Raih-oad  Admini.^t ration  which  are  not 
included  in  the  final  Interstate  Railroad 
System  woulu  be  turned  over  by  the  Ad- 
minisU-atiou  to  tl;e  States  in  which  sucii 
lines  are  located.  Tlie  States  would  then 
have  respon-sibiliiy  for  maintenance  of 
these  lines.  Thcic  transactions  would  not 
affect  the  hnes'  bondholders  and  other 
railroad  credjtcr.^.  Socuiity  aiterests  of 
creditors  remain  a  charge  on  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  Ad.ninistration  and 
the  States. 

TilOs^i  companies  preferrin-  to  retain 
pos.session  of  their  present  tracks  are 
free  to  do  so.  It  is  thereafter  tl^.eir  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  any  of  tluir 
track  routes  designated  as  pa^t  of  the 
Interstate  Raih-oad  System  at  ciualitv 
levels  required  by  this  legislation. 

Both  ConRail  and  Amtrak  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  a^.  indeperdcnt  orsaniza- 
tions.  responsible  for  operating  reuional 
rail  freight  and  natioj.al  rail  pa.s.>en8cr 
service  respectively.  Track  beds,  however, 
meeting  the  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the 
Interstate  Railroad  System  would  be 
maintained  by  the  Administration.  Tho.-e 
not  conveyed  to  the  Sy>tem  wculd  have 
to  be  maintained  in  accordance  with 
Int<;rstate  Railroad  Administration 
standards. 

The  savmg.s  for  companies  whicli  con- 
veyed their  ra:l  tracks  to  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  States  would  be  consid- 
erable. According;  to  the  lat<?st  estimates 
companies  would  save  85  percent  of  total 
maintenance  of  way  and  stnicttires  ex- 
pense, about  15  percent  of  total  payroll 
ta.\es,  and  about  60  percent  of  total  State 
and  local  property  ta.\es.  While  these 
companies  would  tlien  be  required  to  pay 
a  aser  fee  of  SI  per  1.000  cross-ton-miles, 
most  wiU  still  make  a  considerable  sav- 
intjs  over  present  cost  \ 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  iniicatir.g  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  items  of  expense  which  would 
be  a.ssumed  by  the  Interstate  Railroad 
System  and  the  States  for  the  major  rail 
companies  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  These  statistics  are  derived 
from  information  submitted  by  the  rail- 
roads to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows : 
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NOTES 

1  85  ii>!r(>nt  o(  maintPTiaw.e  of  way  and  stiuctut"";  exuensc. 
plu::  15  percent  ot  |;ayroll  Ut.t^.  plus  60  percent  ot  State  and 
locdl  property  lau:-,  (niillioiis). 

2.  Gro5s  tonmiles  in  road  service  cars  and  locomotives 
billions). 

3.  I  divii'et  ^y  2  M,..iif<"..)iirp  .iml  l.ne.  lor  1,0W)  gro". 
ioi-miie' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  rail 
compnies  which  convey  their  tracks  to 
the  Interj,t.ate  Railroad  Adnnni.stration 
siiaU  convey  ti;eir  remaining  tracks  to 
the  Stotes.  Comj  anies  v.  ith  no  designated 
Inter.st.'ite  R;i'.lroad  Sy.^tem  tracks  may 
c:nvey  their  tratks  to  the  Statef^.  Any 
tracks  acquired  by  the  administration 
and  later  deleted  shall  be  conveyed  to  the 
States, 

No  Si.Ue  may  abandon  rny  rail  track 
unle.ss  it  gives  notice,  at  least  1  year 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  a  general 
session  of  the  State  legislature,  to  the 
chief  executive  of  the  commimities  and 
regional  agencies  through  which  the 
line  extends,  nil  rail  carriers  operatin'4 
on  the  line,  .ind  all  shippers  who  patron- 
i?v  tl:e  line.  Abandonment  may  not  take 
place  until  after  adjournment  of  sucli 
session.  No  company  retaining  its  tracks 
may  ab.mdon  a  track  without  going 
throucb  a  similar  procedure. 

The  maintenance  of  rail  tracks  con- 
veyed to  the  admini=;tration  and  the 
St.ttes  will  be  financed  throuch  a  aser's 
fee.  R  il  companies  operating  over  rail 
lines  of  the  Interstate  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration or  Spates  ^:<-ould  p?v  S!  per  1,000 
cross-ton-miles— to  be  adjusted  an- 
r.ually  accordin:;  to  rates  of  inflation. 

Income  from  this  user  charge  would 
be  applied  to  meeting  the  costs  of  rail 
track  maintenance.  According  to  the 
latest  estimates,  if  all  companies  were  to 
cor.vey  their  tracks  to  the  administration 
pnd  the  St.;tes,  this  would  yield  about 
?2  billion  revenue  in  compariscn  to  SI. 86 
bilhon  annual  average  maintenance 
costs.  If  the  wealthiest  companies  with 
the  best  maintenance  record  choose  not 
to  convey  their  track  .system'^,  revenue 
will  be  about  SI, 32  bi'lion  and  cn.-ts  about 
?1  28  billion. 

Since  there  is  a  great  b.ickl^:?  on  rail- 
road improvement,  additional  funds  are 
needed  to  bring  tracks  back  up  to  the 
required  standard.  A  Rail  Rtha'rilitation 
Tru<t  Fund  is  established  for  that  liur- 


l)os?.  Thjre  have  been  a  nimiber  of  sug- 
gestions for  providing  the  money  for  tliat 
trust  fund.  The  Railroad  Right  of  Way 
Protection  Act  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $500  million  per  year  over  a  6- 
year  i>eriod  directly  into  the  tru.st  fund 
for  purposes  of  rehabilitation.  An  alter- 
native approach,  contained  m  other  leg- 
islation already  introduced,  proposes  fi- 
nancing railroad  rehabilitation  costs 
through  a  1 -percent  tax  on  the  cost  of 
tran-^portaticn  of  all  domestic  freight 
shipm?nts  by  surface  freif;ht  carrir:  — 
rail,  track.  b:!rge.  and  pii>eline. 

There  are  two  mechanisms  in  the  bill 
to  enable  the  States  to  meet  the  in- 
creased costs  of  their  new  responsibili- 
ties. First,  there  is  a  direct  appropriation 
for  payment  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  property  taxes  of  which 
rnilroads  wculd  be  relieved  by  conveying 
rail  routes.  Taxes  on  rail  property  are 
an  important  source  of  revenue  to  many 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  step  in  to  replace  this 
ix-venue.  The  Fedei-al  payment  would  be 
around  S250  miUion  per  year,  were  all 
railroads  to  convey  their  rail  tracks  and 
thus  obtain  relief  from  property  tax 
lia!)iiity:  or  about  $150  million  per  year 
if  the  more  profitable  railroads  decide  to 
retain  their  o'v\n  track  systems. 

In  additicn.  10  percent  of  the  funds 
earn:-d  by  the  Interstate  Railroad  Ad- 
mini.straticn  from  the  u.'icr  charges  will 
be  set  aside  for  the  States,  to  cover  a 
portion  of  the  track  maintenance  costs 
ol  ih?  States. 

There  is  cnc  last  issue  of  considerable 
importance  dealt  with  in  tiie  bill,  and 
that  Ls  the  issue  of  labor  relations.  The 
Interstate  Railroad  Administration  or 
the  States  shall  continue  to  employ  those 
previously  employed  by  the  companies, 
and  shall  asume  the  existing  collective 
bargainin.g  agreements  between  the  com- 
jiany  and  the  employees.  They  shall  be 
.•subject  to  tlie  same  laws  regarding  em- 
ployi^c-employer  relations.  There  are 
also  guarantees  for  the  prevailing  wage 
and  other  prospective  clauses. 

Tlie  concept  of  public  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  railroad  tracks  and  road- 
beds has  significant  advantages  over 
the  alternative  concept  of  Federal  sub- 
sidization of  the  efforts  of  tlie  private 
railroad  companies. 

Federal  ownership  of  traclis  and  road- 
beds should  enable  us  to  achieve  effi- 
ciency in  track  usage,  avoiding  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  while  at  the  same  time 
enabling  us  to  establish  a  national  per- 
spective on  our  needs.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  does  not  deprive  us  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  competition  between  privine 
carriers,  since  the  carriers  themselves 
will  still  be  operating  competitively.  The 
public  will  not  be  facer"  witli  the  transfer 
of  company  funds  for  other  u.3es  while 
the  quality  of  track  and  roadbed,  so  basic 
to  effective  rail  traii-spcrtalicn.  is  allowed 
to  deteriorate. 

Tlic  uniform  user  fee  established  in 
this  bill  will  put  the  rural  rail  system  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  rural  trucking 
system.  The  urban  and  heavy  density 
trucking  routes  have  essertially  financed 
the  construction  of  much  of  our  rural 
ro-d  system,  and  we  now  recognize  this 
;^s  a  national  transportation  need.  We 
sMii-.M  now  recognize  that  the  same  need 
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exists  for  our  rural  rail  system,  and  that 
the  profit  figures  for  particular  rural 
lines  should  not  be  the  sole  criterion  for 
determining  whether  or  not  such  a  line 
.should  continue  to  serve  the  needs  of 
lural  and,  indirectly,  urban  America. 

In  summary,  the  approach  specified  in 
Ihii  legislation  would  enable  us  to  obtain 
111?  benefits  of  having  public  control  over 
a  vital  aspect  of  national  transportation 
policy,  while  retaining  the  benefits  of 
private  competition  between  companies 
f  ^r  the  most  efBcient  conveyance  of  per- 
sons and  goods. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Railroad  Reha- 
bilitation and  Recovery  Act  be  included 
in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  thought-provoking  editorial, 
posing  serious  public  policy  Questions  in 
connection  with  current  railroad  reor- 
ganization plans,  and  appearing  in  the 
March  3,  1975  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  simimary  of  the  main  features  of 
the  RaUroad  Rehabilitation  and  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1975,  and  the  bill  Itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Raii.road  Plai;  and  tjie  Country 
The  proposals  made  public  lust  week  for 
re.->tructurlng  the  railroads  of  the  Northeast 
."^hoxild  force  thl"  country  to  face  a  series  of 
liiird  que.ilions  it  ha."3  avoided  in  the  past. 
Thc^e  concern  not  only  railroads  but  the 
relationship  of  government  to  private  Indus- 
try: not  only  transportation  but  the  system 
of  hiding  the  costs  of  social  policies  in  prices 
rather  than  paying  for  them  out  of  taxes; 
not  only  the  planning  of  a  railroad  network 
but  the  changing  of  the  economic  structure 
of  a  major  part  of  the  nation.  The  questions 
and  problems  raised  by  the  railroad  crisis  are 
so  hard,  and  their  prospective  answers  so 
far-reaching,  that  the  last  thing  the  country 
needs  now  is  for  politicians  to  brush  aside 
as  impractical — or  to  embrace  as  inevitable — 
the  proposals  made  last  week. 

These  problems  arise  partly  because  of  the 
economic  condition  In  which  the  country  now 
finds  Itself  and  partly  because  of  the  critical 
condition  of  the  railroads.  The  American 
economy  cannot  continue  to  operate  as  It 
does  now  without  a  viable  railroad  network 
in  the  Northeast.  Nor  can  it  afford  to  con- 
tinue the  aimless  course  of  public  jralicy  that 
has  contributed  to  the  bankruptcy  of  this 
^tist  railroad  network.  The  "easy"  solutions — 
pouring  in  billions  in  federal  tax  dollars  to 
pre.-^erve  the  status  quo  or  nationalizing  the 
existing  system  with  all  its  faults — will  be 
lar  more  expensii^e  in  the  long  run.  And  they 
will  be  misleading  to  the  public  which  should 
be  presented  with  the  hard  questions  now. 

One  part  of  the  UJS.  RaUway  Association's 
preliminary  plan  demonstrates  the  scope  of 
those  questions.  That  is  its  proposal  to  cut 
tlio  rail  network  in  the  Northeast  by  almost 
3C  per  cent  through  the  eliiniiiation  of  freight 
service  over  6200  miles  of  track.  On  much 
of  tills  track,  freight  operations  have  been 
uneco'iomlcal  for  years.  They  have  l>een  con- 
tinued because  someone — government  or 
indu.siry — decided  the  social  costs  of  elim- 
inating those  operations  wer6  too  high.  The 
rcsiilt  is  that  these  operations  are  being  (and 
have  been)  sub-idi^ed  by  the  railroads,  and 
ilie  ;,ub.idy  has  been  paid  for  either  tlirough 
hi!  her  than  necessary  freight  rates  on  other 
spf:ments  of  track  or  out  of  the  profits  of 
the;  raUroads.  This  system  of  subsidization 
did  not  cause  much  grief  as  long  as  the 
railroads  were  profitable;  the  railroads  com- 
plained but  no  one  listened.  But  when 
general  raUroad  profitability  dropped,  these 
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Inherently    uziprofl,tabIe    lines    made    bank- 
ruptcy inevitable. 

la  economic  terms,  the  obvious  thing  to 
do  now  Is  what  the  Railway  Association  pro- 
poses: drop  those  lines  (perhaps  drop  even 
more  than  it  proposes)  and  put  the  new  r.itl- 
road  system  on  a  firm  financial  base.  But 
what  happens  then  to  tho^e  companies,  in- 
dlvidualG  and  communities  that  lose  rail 
freight  service?  Some,  perhaps  most,  can 
shift  successfully  to  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. But  there  will  be  those  which  can- 
not, and  that  means  some  factories  will  clc^e. 
some  jobs  will  be  lost,  and  some  communities 
be  made  substantially  poorer. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  this 
problem.  One  is  to  consider  it  solely  in  terms 
of  the  present — in  which  those  companies 
and  Individuals  are  entitled  to  some  kind  of 
help.  The  other  Is  to  acknowledge  its  rela- 
tion to  the  past — a  past  la  which  the  rail- 
road.s.  and  the  users  of  railroads,  have  been 
providing  that  "help"  or  subsidy  all  along. 
The  tendency  now  will  be  to  look  only  at  the 
present  situation  and  to  devise  remedies  for 
It.  But  that  is  too  narrow  a  perspective,  for 
it  attacks  only  the  results  cf  a  disease,  not 
its  underlying  causes. 

By  dwelUng  on  the  problem  of  uneconomic 
railroad  lines,  we  do  not  intend  to  suggest 
that  thoy  are  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal, 
reason  for  the  decline  of  the  railroads.  Gkiv- 
ernment-lmposed  rate  structures,  govern- 
ment-financed highways  and  waterways.  In- 
efficient management,  resistance  to  innora- 
tion  and  excessive  labor  costs,  among  other 
things,  have  al-o  played  a  part.  Our  point  is 
simply  that  In  the  area  of  service  on  lightly 
u-sed  lines,  as  tn  other  areis.  a  combination 
cf  government  policies  and  private  decisions 
have  produced  an  econcmic  structure  with  a 
huge  amount  of  excess  costs  built  in. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  also  true  In  indus- 
tries other  than  railroading.  P.irt  of  tlie  cur- 
rent problem  In  the  airline  industry  has  the 
same  origins,  as  do  problems  in  other  indus- 
tries which  are  required  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic policy  to  provide  services  or  products  to 
particular  places  or  people  at  less  than  cost. 
These,   too,    will    come    back    to   haunt    tlie 
country  someday  unless  public  officials  begin 
to  look  seriously  at  costs  as  well  as  benefits. 
It  1b  the  size,  of  course,  of  the  new  railroad 
reorganization  proposals  that  may  begin  to 
drive  this  lesson  home.  The  Railway  Asso- 
ciation Is  talking  about  $9.3  billiou  in  fed- 
eral  tax   funds  over   the   next    15   years   to 
rehabilitate    the    sliarply    reduced    railroad 
network  and  clear  the  Penn  Central  s  Wash- 
ington to  New  York  track  for  passenger  serv- 
ice. Not  included  In  that  figure  are  the  co'-ts 
of  either  helping  the  communities  and  indi- 
viduals disrupted  by  the  plan  or  of  main- 
taining the  existing  rail  network.  Frankly, 
we  suspect  the  pr<90sal  will  cost  more  than 
$9.3    bUllon    but    that    prospect    must    be 
weighed  against  the  alternatives  and  against 
what  governments  have  been  spending  on 
other   kinds  of  transportation  which   com- 
pete with  the  railroads.  The  Railway  Asso- 
ciation says  governments  spend  about  twice 
that  much  on  highways  each  year  and  lias 
spent  at  least  half  that  much  Improving  in- 
land waterways  (which  now  carry  16  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  freight)  since  World  War  U. 
There  Is  too  much  at  stake  In  this  reorga- 
nization plan  for  it  to  be  taken  with  any- 
thing   less    than    utmost    seriousness.    The 
quality  of  life  and  the  costs  of  everyday  liv- 
ing In  the  Norttieast  for  years  to  come  will  be 
determined,  In  part,  by  what  comes  out  of 
this  plan.  So  will  the  relationship  between 
Industry    and    government    In    fields    other 
than  railroading.  WhUe  there  are  many  spe- 
cifics of  the  plan  which  need  close  scrutiny. 
the    most   important   aspect   is   the    oppor- 
tunity    it     provides — indeed,     Imposes— fcr 
serious  thought  about  where  public  policy  Is 
taking   us   and   whether   that   Is   where    we 
want  to  go. 


SuMr'ARY     OF    RaIUIO.VD    REHABII-rrATION     AND 

Rlcoverv    Act   of    1975 

1.  Creates  an  Interstate  Railroad  System 
under  authority  of  the  Interstate  Railroad 
Administration  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation which  wiU  acquire,  rehabilitate, 
maintain  and  moderni2x;  the  rail  lines  of  the 
System  (Titk  III); 

2.  System  will  initially  consist  of  all  rail 
lines  with  10  million  gross  ton  nUles  per  year 
per  mile.  Additions  or  deletions  can  be  made 
after  public  hearings  (Sec.  202 1 ; 

3.  Rail  lines  not  conveyed  to  the  System 
may  be  fonveyed  to  States  which  will  then 
provide  lor  rehabilitation  and  maintenance 
of  lines  and  otlier  relief  iSec.  401) ; 

4.  Rail  lines  deleted  from  Interstate  Rail- 
road &y.5tcm  may  be  conveyed  to  State,  Aban- 
donments may  not  take  place  for  at  le:ist,  o.ie 
year  during  which  time  the  economic  co:i- 
sequcnces  will  be  determined.  State  will  have 
ultimate  aulliority  on  abandonment.  (Sec. 
403eando03); 

5.  Clianges  in  rail  freight  and  passenger 
carriers'  operations  must  be  approved  by  the 
ICC  for  freight  and  the  Admiuistraliou  for 
pa!^er.^-ers.  (Sec.  406  and  407) ; 

C.  Funding  provisions  for  live  purposes  are 
provided  for: 

a.  $2  million  foi  co^ts  of  teiUng  up  the 
.system; 

b.  mainlell.^nce;  funded  by  user  chari;e 
of  Sl.OO  per  1000  gross  ton  miles  paid  by 
carriers  using  the  rail  lines,  to  the  IRA  and 
the  States,  respectively.  Ten  percent  of  user 
charges  paid  to  the  IRA  also  is  reiervtd  for 
States'  niaimeiiance  assistance; 

c.  rehabilitaticiu:  a  Trust  Fund  ImjUed 
by  appropriations  from  general  revenues 
($500  million  per  year  for  6  years).  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  invest  por- 
tions of  the  Trust  Fund  not  needed  for  cur- 
rcjit  withdrawals  In  interest  bearing  or  i-,aar- 
antecd  obligations  of  the  U.S.  (Sec.  409); 

d.  open-end  authorization  for  DOT-IRA 
administrative  costs; 

e.  Secretary  of  Treasiiry  will  pay  State  and 
local  taxes  for  all  System  lines  out  of  a 
separate  authorization  (Sec.  402). 

7.  Employees  of  the  Individual  carriers 
wUl  be  retained  and  collective  bargaining 
agreements  assumed  by  the  IRA  and  tine 
States  (Title  VI). 

8.  Standards  set  for  the  IRA  and  Siaies' 
lines  must  be  met  by  coiiipunics  which  retain 
their  lines.  (Sec.  206c). 

9.  Oversight  and  enforcement  ad'.iioiy 
coraniittee  eiitabUshed  (Title  VIII. 

S.  1385 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "RaUroad  Rehabili- 
tation and  Recovery  Act  of   1975." 

TITLE   I— FINDINGS,   PURPOSES   AND 
DEFINITIONS 

lO.NURr'JSIONAL    II.N'DING.S    ANU    Li::C  IAS  \T:ON 

OF  ruT.POsr? 
Sec,  101,  Tne  Congres,s  finds  that  ;ric'dcni 
efficient  rail  serrtce  Ls  essential  to  interst,ilt- 
commerce  and  to  national  defense;  that  the 
international  energy  crisis  requires  more  in- 
tensive use  of  fuel-economic  freight  and  pa,-- 
senger  trains:  that  better  utilization  of  exist- 
ing rail  rights-of-way  is  more  compatible 
with  the  environment  in  terms  of  land  use. 
air  pollution,  and  noise  levels  than  is  ex- 
pansion of  facilities  for  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation; that  many  railroad  track.s  and 
roadbeds  have  greatly  deterior.ited  In  recent 
years;  that  such  deterioration  has  resulted 
in  Inferior  railroad  transportation  for  both 
freight  and  passengers,  together  with  a  sharp 
lncrea.se  in  train  derailments;  that  rehabili- 
tation of  such  tracks  and  roadbeds  will  pro- 
vide sub.  tantial  public  benefits  through  im- 
proved ."-ail  freight  and  passenger  service; 
th.at   Ijo.h  t:>e  efficiency  and  quality  of  rail- 
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road  service  and  the  economic  utilization 
of  the  railroad  plant  can  be  Improved  by 
freer  access  by  rail  carriers  to  rail  lines  and 
facilities  they  do  not  own;  and  that  to  ob- 
tain modern  and  efficient  mil  service  it  is 
necessary  to  designate  an  Interstate  Rail- 
road System;  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Iiausportatlon  to  acquire,  rehabilitate, 
inaiiuaui.  modernize  and  restructure  the  rail 
lines  included  within  such  system;  to  trans- 
fer to  the  States  responsbilitv  for  main- 
tenance of  rail  lines  not  Uicluded  within 
such  system;  to  require  minimum  standards 
of  maintenance  for  rail  lines;  to  establish 
righta  of  access  by  r.Ui  carriers  to  rail  lines 
they  do  not  own;  and  to  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  S'a'c.s  for  reha- 
bilitation of  rail  lines. 

DEFINmoN.S 

Sec.  102.  FVsr  the  purpose  of  this  Act  tlie 
term — 

(1)  "AdmlnLstration"  incaius  the  Interstate 
Railroad  Administration  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  301  of  this  Act; 

(2)  "Oommlsalon"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission; 

(3)  "Office"  means  the  Rail  Services  Plan- 
ning Office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission established  by  the  Ro-ional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973; 

(4)  "rail  carrier"  includes  railroad  com- 
panies; mall,  express,  or  less-than-carload 
rail  freight  carriers;  State,  regional,  or  local 
transportation  agencies;  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation;  and  other  pri- 
vate rail  passenger  carriers; 

(5)  "railroad  company"  means  a  class  I 
or  class  II  railroad,  iiicUiding  the  Consoli- 
dated Raa  Corporation  .uid  switching  and 
terminal  companies,  js  designated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  which 
are  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  together  with  all  subsidiaries,  af- 
filiates, and  leased  lines  of  such  companies; 

(6)  "rail  line"  includes  main  rail  track  or 
tracks;  side  track.s  and  yard  tracks  adjacent 
to  such  main  tracks;  the  roadbed  support uii; 
such  tracks;  signalling,  communication,  and 
power  transmLs.sion  structures  and  devices 
aa  are  permanently  installed  on  or  adjacent 
to  such  tracks  and  roadbed;  bridges,  culverts, 
fills,  tunnels,  and  other  structtires  occupied 
by  such  tracks  and  roadbed;  real  estate  oc- 
cupied by  such  track.s  and  roadbed;  real 
estate  adjacent  to  such  tracks  and  road'oed 
which  Is  used  for  drainage  of,  maintenance 
of.  access  to,  and  protection  of  such  tracks 
and  roadbed;  but  does  not  Include  classifica- 
tion yards:  station  and  terminal  tracks  and 
facilities,  other  than  running  tracks;  any 
structures  and  devices  other  than  those 
specified  In  this  paragraph:  and  does  not 
Include  air  rights  over,  nor  mineral  rights 
under,  such  tracks  and  roadbed; 

(7)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Tran-sportation; 

(8(  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

(9)  "System"  means  the  Interstate  Rail- 
road System  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

TITLE  II-I,VTERSTATE  RAILROAD 

SYSTKM 

INVENTORY   OF   R.ttl.   I.I.NES 

Stc.  201.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  Of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  rail  carriers 
shall  provide  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
with  one  copy  each  of  the  latest  edition  of 
all  employees  operating  timetables,  with  re- 
lated special  instruction,;  all  temporary  and 
semi -permanent  ".slow  orders"  currently  In 
efleci;  all  other  current  reslricUons  on  train 
operation  not  IncUided  in  the  preceding 
items;  and  a  verified  statement  indicating 
the  maximum  speeds  auihon/ed  on  each  and 
e'.ery  rail  line  for  fre:^ht  and  pas.senger 
trains  at  all  times  since  January  1.  1935.  hi- 
cludlng  the  dates  between  which  such  speeds 
v.cre  authorized. 

lb)    Additions,   deleiioit,     and    ohanL;es   la 
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the  information  required  to  be  provided  by 
sub.scctlon  (a)  shall  be  promptly  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Office  within  .seven 
days  after  any  such  addition,  deletion,  or 
change  is  made. 

I.vrri.\L     DESIGNATION-     OF     SYSTEM 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Initial  Interstate  Rail- 
road System  shall  consist  of  all  rail  lines 
operated  within  the  United  States  by  do- 
mestic railroad  companies  which  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  are  subject  to 
trafiic  usage  of  at  least  ten  million  gross  ton- 
miles  per  year  per  mUe  of  rail  lUie. 

ibi  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
relf.ise  a  concise  descriptive  summary,  to- 
gether with  a  map,  of  all  rail  lines  included 
wiUiiii  the  initial  System. 

1IE.\RINC.S     BY     COMMISSION 

Sic  •J.m.  Commencing  thirty  days  after  re- 
lease of  the  initial  System,  the  Office  shall 
hold  public  hearings  both  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Notice  of  the  dates,  times  and  places  of  such 
hearings  shall  be  given  in  a  manner  as  to 
a.ssure  a  lull  and  fair  fipporiiiniiy  to  be  heard 
for  consumers,  shippers,  rail  rarriers,  intlus- 
try.  labor,  and  Stale  and  local  governments 

RKCOMMEN'D.\TIONS     (lE     Co.MMISSION 

Sec.  204.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  iifter  release  of  the  initial  System  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Office  shall  release  and  report 
to  the  Secretary  Its  recommendations  for 
additions  and  deletions  to  such  System.  In 
making  its  recommendations,  the  Office  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  per- 
sons, communities.  States,  and  regions  as  de- 
veloped during  the  hearings.  Such  report 
shall  include  findings  in  support  of  each  rec- 
omnionded  addition  to  ^r  deletion  from  the 
initial  System. 

FI.VAI.    DESIGNATION     OK     SYSTEM 

St.f.  20,5.  (a)  Upon  receiving  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Office,  the  Secretary  shall 
within  thirty  days,  after  giving  full  consid- 
eration to  such  recommendations,  and  with 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Office, 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
final  Interstate  Railroad  System  of  rail  lines 
located  withhi  the  United  States.  The  Sys- 
tem shall  promote  and  enhance  the  ability 
of  rail  carriers  to  provide  modern,  efficient, 
and  economical  interstate  rail  freight  and 
passenger  service  responsive  to  present  and 
future  needs  and  demands.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary  shall  Include  findings  In  support  of 
each  addition  to  or  deletion  from  the  Initial 
System. 

(b)  'I he  System  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  deemed  approved  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  trans- 
mit ml  thereto  unless  either  the  House  of 
Repre.-ieutatives  or  the  Senate  passes  a  res- 
olution during  such  period  stating  that  it 
does  not  favor  the  System.  If  either  such 
body  pac^ses  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  the 
Secretary  with  the  cooperation  and  as- 
sist aiife  ot  the  Office  shall  prepare  and  adopt 
a  revised  Svsiem.  Each  such  revision  shall  he 
submitted  to  Congress  for  review  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, continuity  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die,  and  the 
day.>  on  which  either  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  tiiree  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  .<-i.icty-day 
period.  Upon  becoming  effective  after  rcvle\v 
by  the  Congres,s,  the  System  shall  not  be 
stibj.  ■  t  to  review  by  any  court. 
MAi.NT K.Nance  sta.vdard.'S 
Stc  200.  (al  Within  one  hnndiod  and 
t^eary  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
tins  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
standards  for  maintenance  of  rail  lines  In- 
cluded within  the  System.  In  formulating 
such  .standards,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
gi!i(l''l    by  preferred  or  recomnieiideil   prac- 


tices from  an  engineering  and  economic 
standpoint  as  distinct  from  minimum  re- 
quirements for  safety. 

(b)  System  rail  lines  shall  be  maintained 
for  smooth  and  dependable  operation  of 
freight  trains  at  speeds  up  to  sixty  miles  an 
hour.  Upon  application  and  for  good  cause 
shown,  the  Secretary  may  require  a  stand- 
ard of  maintenance  on  any  given  System  rail 
line  which  will  allow  higher  speeds. 

(c)  All  rail  lines  shall  be  In  compliance 
with  the  standards  included  within  the  Sys- 
tem prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  on  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  following  enactment  cf 
this  Act.  and  shall  be  kept  in  compliance  at 
all    times    thereafter. 

MODIFICATION    OF    SYSTEM 

Sic.  207.  At  any  time  after  the  expiration 
ol  five  years  following  the  final  designation 
oi  the  System,  the  Administration  or  any 
railroad  company  may  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  an  order  permitting  deletion  of  a 
rail  line  from  the  System.  After  hearings,  the 
Commission  shall  authorize  the  deletion,  if 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest.  Approval 
of  a  deletion  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
Commission  as  evidence  in  an  abandonment 
proceeding  that  service  on  the  line  deleted  is 
no  longer  required  by  public  convenience 
and  necessity. 

LONG-TERM    CAPITAL    I.MPROVEMENT    NEEDS 

Str.  208.  (a)  Within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  State  or 
regional  agency  or  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  may  designate  one  or 
more  high  density  passenger  corridors  with- 
in the  System. 

(b)  Within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  Jointly  undertake 
and  carry  out  a  study  of  the  long-term  capi- 
tal needs  for  modernization  of  signal  systems, 
line  relocation,  tunneling,  highway  grade 
cro.ssing  elimination,  electrification,  and 
other  major  upgrading  of  the  System,  In- 
cluding high  density  passenger  corridors  as 
designated  by  State  and  regional  agencies 
and  by  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration under  subsection  (a).  The  study 
shall  Include  recommendations  for  Invest- 
ment priorities  among  the  various  possible 
upgrading  projects.  The  study  shall  evaluate 
the  form  and  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  should  assist  with  the  financing 
of  such  upgrading,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Department  of 
the  Army,  should  participate  in  the  work 
Involved  in  such  upgrading.  The  study  shall 
include  an  evaluation  and  recommendatioiis 
regarding  the  public  acquisition  and  opera- 
tion of  railroad  freight  yards  and  terminal 
facilities. 

lb)  Upon  completion  of  the  study,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
submit  to  the  Pie.sident  and  to  the  Con- 
gre-s.  and  shall  release  to  the  public,  a  full 
report  thereon  together  with  their  i-ecom- 
mendations  for  such  legislative,  administra- 
tive, and  other  actions  as  they  deem  appru- 
pria'e  for  implementing  the  report. 

ACCESS    TU    INFORMATION 

Sec.  200.  Al!  rail  carriers  shall  provide  such 
Information  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  the  Office  In  connectioii  with 
the  performance  of  their  respective  func- 
tions under  this  title.  Nothing  in  this  .sec- 
tion shall  authorize  the  withholding  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Office,  or  any  rail  carrier  of  any 
Information  fn^in  the  duly  authorized  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

DISCI  OSIRE    OF    RECORDS    l!Y    SECRETARY 

Sec  210  All  material  supplied  to  the  Sec- 
retarv  in  accordance  with  sectioiLs  201  and 
209  of  this  Act  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to 
public  Inspection.  Any  person  desiring  to 
Inspect  such  material  shall  reimburse  the 
Secret arv  for  the  time  of  his  employees  re- 
quired  to  .is>-i-.i    with   such    in-pection.   Any 
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person  requesting  reproduction  of  any  ma- 
terial shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  the 
cost  of  such  reproduction. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPEKSES 

Sec.  211.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  purposes  of  this  title  $1,000,000 
each  to  the  Office  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

TITLE  III— INTERSTATE  RAILROAD 
ADMINISTRATION 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    ADMrNISTR.\TION 

Sec  301.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
established  la  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Interstate  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. The  function  of  such  Admin- 
istration shall  be  to  acquire,  rehabilitate, 
maintain,  and  modernize  the  rail  lines  of  the 
System  so  as  to  fully  develop  the  potential 
of  modern  rail  service  In  meeting  the  trans- 
portation requirements  of  the  Nation. 

GENERAL    MANAGER 

Sec  302.  The  Administration  shall  have  a 
General  Manager,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Neither  the  General  Manager 
nor  any  other  officer  of  the  Aflmlnistration 
may  have  any  direct  or  Indirect  employment 
or  financial  relationship  with  any  railroad 
company  during  the  time  of  his  or  her  em- 
ployment by  the  Administration. 

BOOKS    AND    RECORDS 

Sec.  303.  All  books,  papers,  records  and 
documents  of  the  Administration  shall  at 
all  times  be  open  to  public  inspection.  Any 
person  desiring  to  in.spect  such  material  shall 
reimburse  the  Administration  for  the  time 
of  employees  required  to  assist  with  such 
inspection.  Any  person  requesting  reproduc- 
tion of  any  material  .shall  reimburse  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  cost  of  such  reproduc- 
tion. 

AUTHORITY    OF    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

Sec  301.  (a)  To  the  extent  the  Comptroller 
General  deems  necessary  in  connection  with 
annual  audits  pursuant  to  law  of  the  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  Administration,  his 
representatives  shall  liave  access  to  all  books, 
accounts,  records,  reports,  files  and  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belongUig  to  or  In 
use  by  any  rail  carrier  pertaialug  to  such 
rail  carrier  s  financial  transactions  and  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  audit,  and  such  repre- 
sentatives eliall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents 
and  custodians.  All  such  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  files,  papers  and  property  of 
such  rail  carrier  shall  remain  in  the  pos- 
6es.sion  and  custody  of  such  rail  carrier. 

lb)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  information  ,is 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inform  Congress  of  the  financial  op- 
erations of  the  Administration,  together  with 
such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  report  shall 
also  .show  specifically  any  program,  expendi- 
ture, or  other  financial  transaction  or  under- 
taking observed  in  the  course  of  the  audit, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  has  been  carried  on  or  made  without 
authority  of  law.  A  copy  of  each  report  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  President,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  to  the  Administration  at  the  time 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

QUARTERLY  AND  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  followhig 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  quarter,  the  Admin- 
istration shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and 
release  to  the  public  a  complete  report  of  Its 
activities  and  finances  for  the  previous  quar- 
ter. Such  report  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
hmifced  to  the  amount  and  location  of   (1) 


new  and  relay  rail  laid;  (2)  ties  Installed  or 
replaced;  (3)  miles  of  track  surfaced:  (4) 
signals  and  Interlockers  Installed  or  replaced; 

(5)  grade  crossing  protection  installed;  and 

(6)  communication  systems  Installed.  The 
report  shall  Include  a  summary  of  all  train 
derailments  and  collisions  on  Administration 
rail  lines,  including  the  probable  cause  there- 
of, and  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which 
each  and  every  rail  line  of  the  Adnalnistra- 
tion  Is  not  In  compliance  with  the  mainte- 
nance standards  promulgated  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  conjunction  with  the  release  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  required  under 
section  702  of  this  Act,  the  Administration 
shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  and  release  to  the  public,  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  report  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  includhig  a  balance 
sheet  and  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. The  report  shall  Include  a  projection  . 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  a  proposed  budge*^  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year,  which  shall  pro- 
vide specific  Justification  for  each  and  every 
proposed  expenditure. 

TITLE  IV— ACQUISITION  OP  RAIL  LINES 
BY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  STATES 
Sec.  401.  (a)  On  or  after  tlilrty  days  after 
approval  of  the  final  System,  and  in  consid- 
eration Of  (1)  relief  from  responsibility  for 
rehabilitation  of,  maintenance  of,  and  sig- 
naling and  communications  functions  in 
connection  with,  the  rail  lines  conveyed;  (2) 
relief  from  liability  for  the  payment  of 
State  and  local  property  taxes  imposed  on 
the  rail  lines  conveyed  (including  taxes  im- 
posed In  lieu  of  such  property  ta;:es);  and 
(3)  the  right  to  continue  operation  over  the 
rail  lines  conveyed.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  any  railroad  com- 
pany may  convey  to  the  Administration  its 
right,  title,  and  Interest  In  aU  its  rail  lines 
Included  within  the  System. 

(fc)  A  railroad  company  which  convevs 
System  rail  lines  to  the  Administration  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  convey  its  non- 
System  rail  lines  to  the  States  In  which  such 
rail  lines  are  located,  in  consideration  of  the 
same  relief  and  operational  rights  as  is  ac- 
corded by  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  A  railroad  company  which  has  no 
rail  lines  Included  within  the  System  may 
convey  its  non-System  rail  lines  to  the  States 
in  which  such  rail  lines  are  located,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  same  relief  and  operational 
rights  as  Is  accorded  by  subsection    (a). 

(d)  Any  rail  line  acquired  by  the  Adnuu- 
Istratlon  under  this  section  which  Is  sub- 
sequently deleted  from  the  System  shall  be 
Immediately  conveyed  to  the  State  within 
which  such  rail  line  Is  located. 


FEDERAL  PAYJCENT  OF  PEOPEETY  TAX  EQ^-IVALENT 

Sec.  402.  There  1b  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  each  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
State  and  local  governments  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  State  and  local  property 
taxes  (Including  taxes  Imposed  in  lieu  of 
such  property  taxes)  which  railroad  com- 
panies are  relieved  of  respons'billty  for  pay- 
ment of  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  401.  Such  payments  shall  be  adjusted 
upward  during  succeeding  fiscal  years  by 
amounts  equivalent  to  Increases  In  taxes  on 
other  property  located  within  given  taxing 
Jurisdictions. 

OPERATIONAL    EESPONSIBILITLES    OF 
ADMINISTRATION    AND    STATES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Upon  acquisltlor  of  rail  lines 
pursuant  to  section  401  the  Administration 
and  the  States  shall  assume  responsibility  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of  such 
rail  lines;  and  for  operation  of  signaling  and 
communication  devices  on  such  rail  lines. 

(b)  The  Administration  and  the  States 
shall  have  the  power  to  fix  rights  of  trains, 
maximum  train  speeds,  size  and  weight  limits 


for  equipment,  and  other  rules  governing 
operations  over  Admlnittratlon  and  State 
rail  lines,  respectively. 

(c)  The  Administration  and  the  States 
shall  be  subject  to  the  pro.  1. ions  of  the  Rail 
Safety  Act  of  1970  and  of  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder  to  the  extent  that  any 
such  provision  is  not  inconsistent  »ith  any 
prov  islon  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Administration  shall  not  aban- 
don any  rail  line.  Any  rail  line  in  the  System 
which  is  deleted  from  the  System  shall  be 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  State  within 
which  such  rail  line  Is  located. 

<e)  No  State  may  abandon  any  rail  line 
unless  such  State  gives  notice  at  least  one 
year  prica-  to  commencement  of  a  general 
session  of  the  State  legislature  to  the  chief 
executives  of  communities,  counties,  and  re- 
gional agencies  through  which  the  line  ex- 
tends; all  rail  carriers  operating  on  such  line; 
.  and  all  shippers  who  have  patronized  the 
rail  service  on  the  Une  during  a  period  of  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  notice.  The 
abandonment  proposed  In  the  notice  may 
not  take  place  until  after  adjournment  of 
such  session.  Abandonment  of  State  rail  lines 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
.subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Ccmmerce  Act. 

X.ABOE   RELATIONE 

Se;-.  404.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  func- 
tions asstimed  by  the  Administration  or  any 
State,  such  Admlnlotration  or  State,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall — 

( 1 )  employ  all  persons  theretofore  em- 
ployed by  a  railroad  company  in  performing 
tiich  functions; 

12)  assume  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ni.nis  previously  entered  into  between  anv 
barrainiiig  unit  representing  .?uch  employ- 
ees and  such  railroad  company;   and 

(3|  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  reg- 
ulations as  such  railroad  company  with  re- 
spect to  the  repreientatiou  of  Its  employees 
for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  the 
handling  of  disputes  between  employer  and 
employee?,  compensation  for  job-related  In- 
juries and  other  disabilities,'  employee  re- 
tirement annuity,  unemployment  systems, 
and   ether  dealinps  with   Its  employees. 

LIABIUTY 

Sec.  405.  All  bodily  Injury  and  property 
damage  arising  out  of  any  accident  or  occur- 
rence caused  by  defects  In,  or  Improper  main- 
tenance of.  track,  roadbed,  signals,  communi- 
cations, or  other  facilities  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Administration  or  any  State 
or  caused  by  the  negligence  of  an  employee 
of  the  Administration  or  State  shall  be  the 
responslbUity  of  the  Administration  or  State, 
as  the  ca.se  may  be.  Rail  carriers  shall  be 
responsible  for  all  bodily  Injury  and  property 
damage  arising  out  of  any  accident  or  occur- 
rence caused  by  reasons  other  than  those 
enumerated   in   the  preceding   sentence 

OPERATIONS   OF  RAIL  FRFIGHT   CARRIERS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  A  railroad  company  which 
conveys  Its  rail  lines  to  the  Administration 
or  to  any  State  or  which  holds  trackage 
rights  over  rail  lines  which  are  ccnveyed  to 
the  Administration  or  to  any  State  shall 
continue  such  operations  as  a  rail  carrier  of 
freight  over  such  rail  lines  maintained  by 
the  Administration  or  any  State  as  it  was 
conducting  prior  to  the  conveyance  thereof, 
unless  and  until  a  State  abandons  a  given 
rail  line  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
of  section  403  of  this  title.  The  terms  and 
conditions  of  pre-existing  agreements  and 
contracts  for  the  use  of  track  and  other 
facilities  shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect  as 
between  the  Administration  or  any  State  and 
any  rail  carrier,  but  Insofar  as  applicable, 
shall,  remain  In  effect  as  between  two  or  moi« 
rail  carriers  of  freight  using  the  same  rail 
lines. 

Upon  application  to  the  Commission  by 
any  rail  carrier  for  the  use  of  any  rail  Une 
of    the    Administration    or    any    State    for 
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freight  service,  if  the  Commission  finds 
that — 

( 1 1  the  applicant  Is  fit.  willing  and  able  to 
piopeily  perform  the  .'service  proposed: 

i2i  such  service  li;  or  will  be  required  by 
t'.ie  present  or  future  public  Ci>u\enience  and 
jioce.^.^ity;  and 

(•!i  the  operations  of  the  applif-ant  will 
not  significantly  Impair  the  level  of  per- 
formance of  the  earner  nr  earners  already 
ii-.ui^'  tlie  line  who  are  aUcqnately  serving 
the  public; 

the  Commissin-i  .'hall  bv  order  require  tlie 
Administration  or  State  to  permit  the  appli- 
cant to  use  such  rail  line  upon  such  terms 
and  condltioii.s  an  tire  rea.sonable  under  the 
circuin.stances. 

(c)  No  one  shall  commeu' e  freight  oper- 
ations over  rail  lines  of  the  Administration 
or  any  State  other  than  in  accordance  with 
tiie   provisions   of    this  section. 

(d)  Upon  abandonment  of  any  rail  by  a 
State  ui  accord, Hire  with  the  procedures  of 
section  4u:3'di  of  Ihii  title,  the  rail  carrier 
may  discontinue  freight  service  over  such 
line  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act 

OPERATUiNS  OF  K.ML  PASsr  .Vt.FR  (  .\KRItRS 

Sec  407.  (at  Any  rail  carrier  shall  have 
tile  rlyht  to  continue  pa.ssengcr  service  over 
any  rail  line  maintauied  by  the  Adminis- 
tration or  any  State  at  the  same  frequency 
v.ith  which  It  was  providuii;  such  .service 
prior  to  the  conveyance  All  pre-existing 
ugreemenl.s  and  contracts  for  the  provision 
t>f  passenger  >^ervice  shall  be  of  no  force  and 
riTect  as  between  the  Adimnisi ration  or  r.ny 
•State  and  such  rail  carrie- 

(b)(1)  Any  passeiiL'er  rail  carrier  shall  have 
the  right  to  initiate  new  pa.s.s«'Mt:er  service, 
or  to  increase  the  frequency  of  passenger 
service  already  beint;  provided,  unless  the 
Administration  or  Stale  determines  that  the 
rail  carrier  is  not  fit.  willint;.  and  able  to 
properly   perform   the   service   proposed. 

(2)  A  rail  carrier  or  freight  shipper  who.se 
.'ervice  or  operations  are  atfeated  by  new  or 
expanded  passenger  .service  mav  file  an  ap- 
plication with  the  Secretary  requesting  ap- 
propriate relief.  If  after  hearlni;  and  upon 
suincient  proof  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
passenger  .service  will  materially  lessen  the 
quality  of  freight  service  provided  to  shippers, 
he  shall  Issue  an  order  fixing  .such  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  operation  of  such  pas- 
.^enger  service  as  are  reasonable. 

(c)il)  Except  111  an  emergency,  passenger 
trains  shall  be  accorded  preference  over 
ireight  trains  in  the  use  of  any  given  line  of 
track.  Junction,  or  crossing  of  the  Adminis- 
tration or  any  State  unless  the  Secretary  has 
i.'^.siied  an  order  to  the  contrary  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  A  rail  carrier  or  freight  shipper  who.se 
service  or  operations  are  affected  by  para- 
graph (1)  above  may  file  un  application  with 
the  Secretary  requesting  appropriate  relief. 
If  after  hearing  and  upon  sufticient  proof, 
the  Secret.ary  finds  that  adherence  to  such 
paragraph  ( 1 )  will  materially  le.~.sen  the  qual- 
itv  of  freik'ht  service  provided  to  shippers, 
he  shall  Lssue  an  order  fixing  rights  of  trains, 
on  such  ternvs  and  condi'ions  ^s  are  re.u-<Dn- 
able. 

HATION.M.IZATION  Of    VDM  ISISTR  \TION  RAIL  LINES 

Sec.  408.  (a)  If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  transfer  of  freight  traffic  of 
one  rail  line  and  onto  another  rail  line  will 
permit  significant  economies  through  reduc- 
tion In  maintenance  expenditures,  it  may 
apply  to  the  Commission  for  an  order  requir- 
ing such  transfer  If  after  notice  and  hearing 
the  Commission  finds  that  such  transfer  will 
not  result,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  a  signif- 
icant Impairment  in  the  rail  service  provided 
to  any  rail  customer,  the  Commi.ssion  shall 
Lisue  an  order  requiring  the  transfer  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  rea.sonable  Ap- 
plications under  thus  .section  shall  be  acted 


upon  by  the  Commif..slon  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  application  Ls  filed 
ib)  If  at  any  time  the  .Xdministratlon  de- 
sires to  realize  economies  through  the  elinii- 
i,ation  of  any  extra  mam  track  or  tracks,  or 
other  type  of  reduction  in  capacity  of  any  ot 
Its  rail  lines  that  would  not  result  In  elimi- 
nation of  ser.'ice  to  any  point,  it  shall  give 
notice  of  its  intention  to  the  earners  using 
i!ie  line,  to  the  Stales  and  localities  through 
V  liich  the  line  runs,  and  to  any  other  person 
who  has  reque.sted  to  be  given  such  notice. 
The  .Administration  may  proceed  with  sucli 
ellin;naliun  or  reduction  on  or  alter  the  ex- 
piralion  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
following  the  giving  of  notice  unless  it  deter- 
mines, on  the  b.vi.s  of  protests  submitted  in 
response  to  the  notice,  that  cuch  elimination 
or  reduction  will  not  be  consistent  with  thq 
present  and  future  public  interest  in  ade- 
tjuate  rail  service. 

BAIL  REHABILITATION'  IRI'ST  FIND 

S:c.  40!).  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Treu.'^ury  ot  the  United  States 
a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  tlie  Rail  Re- 
habilitation Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  called  the  "Trust  Fund").  The 
Trust  Fund  shall  consist  of  sui  h  amounts 
SIS  may  be  appropriated  or  credited  to  the 
Tru^t  Fund  as  provided  by  this  section 

(2 1  Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available,  as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts 
to  tlie  Administration  for  (A)  rehabilitation 
of  rail  lines  in  the  System  in  accordance 
Willi  section  20ri;  and  (B)  granta  to  the 
States  for  the  rehabiIil;ition  of  State  rail 
lines  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970.  except  that  no  part  of 
such  nmounts  shall  be  Used  for  the  rchabili- 
taliou  of  rail  lines  used  fx^  lusively  for  pas- 
.seni^er  transportation 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  he  ap- 
propriated to  the  Trust  Fund,  out  of  any 
monev  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1975  and  terminating  Septem- 
ber :J0.  1981.  $.500,000,000  for  the  piirpose.s  of 
sub.sectlon   (a)(2)    of  this  section. 

(CI  Alternative  sources  of  revenue  which 
mav  be  established  by  other  legislation  may 
he  credited  to  the  Trust  Fund  in  lieu  of  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  appropriation  authorized 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
(■f  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Trust  Fund,  and 
I  tfter  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Tran.'porfatlon)  to  report  to  Congress  not 
liter  than  the  1st  day  of  March  of  each  year 
beginning  after  July  1.  1975,  on  the  financial 
roudltion  and  the  results  of  the  operations 
of  the  Trust  Fund  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected  condition  and 
operaiioiLs  during  the  current  and  next  en- 
sutng  fiscal  years.  Such  report  shall  be 
printed  as  a  Hou.se  document  of  the  session 
of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report  is  made 

(e)  I  1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion 
of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not.  in  his  Judg- 
ment, required  to  meet  current  withdrawals. 
■Such  investments  may  be  made  only  in 
interesl-kjearing  obligations  of  the  United 
Slates  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States  For  such  purpo.se  .such  obllgatloiLs 
may  be  acquired  (A)  on  original  l.ssiie  at 
the  issue  price,  or  (B)  by  purchase  of  out- 
standing obligations  at  the  market  price. 
The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of  the 
United  States  may  be  l.ssued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  are  here- 
by extended  to  authorize  the  Issuance  at  par 
of  special  obligations  exclusively  to  the 
Trust  Fund.  Such  special  obligations  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tteasury,  taking  Into  con- 
=;ideration  the  current  average  yield,  during 
the  month  preceding  the  date  of  issuance, 
on  marketable  Interest-bearing  obligations 
of  ihe  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 


ties (.hen  forming  a  part  of  the  ptiblic  debt 
rounded  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
cenium.  Such  special  obligations  shall  be  is- 
s'led  only  if  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  the  purchase  of  other  In- 
tfrpsi-beanng  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
l>oth  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States  oil  oriijinal  issue  or  at  the  market 
price.  Is  not  m  the  public  interest.  Amount.-, 
appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund  lu.d  treated 
as  rc;>:iyable  advances  pursuant  to  -iitsec- 
11.  11    (d)    shall  not  be  invested 

(2)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  (except  special  obligations  Issued  ex- 
cl'isively   to   the   Trust  Fund)    may   be  sold 

'  by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  and  such  special  obligations  miiy 
be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  interest. 

(3)  The  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to 
tac  Trust  Fund. 

(f)  No  part  of  any  amount  in  the  Trn.s; 
Fund  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  ni:\ 
admintstrative  expense  Incurred  by  the  Sec- 
n  tarv  or  by  any  other  officer  or  entity  within 
the  Federal  Government. 

RAIL    MAINTE.NANt  E    FIND 

Se(  410.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  tlte  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Rail  Maintenance  Fund 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  called  the  'Main- 
tenance Fund).  The  Klainteiiance  Fund 
shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  col- 
lecicd  in  u,er  charges  as  provided  by  ihi- 
se 'lion. 

(bi(l)  Rail  carriers  operating  over  rail 
lines  of  the  Administration  shall  p.'V  to  the 
Adrin lustration  a  user  charge  of  one  dollar 
per  thousand  gross  ton  miles  of  locomotive 
and    train   operation. 

(2)  The  amoum  of  the  user  charge  sliiil! 
be  adjtisted  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  f'l- 
lowing  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  at  tlie 
end  of  each  succeeding  year,  in  accordance 
with  changes  in  the  applicable  wage  and 
price  indices. 

(c)(1)  Amounts  In  the  Maintenance  Fund 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
available  to  the  Administration  for  the 
maintenance  of  rail  lines  under  the  control 
of  the  Administration  with  the  following  ex- 
ception: ten  per  centum  of  all  monies  col- 
lected by  the  Administration  in  user  charges 
shall  be  reserved  for  use  by  the  States  to 
supplement  maintenance  requirements  no' 
adequately  funded  under  subsection  (d)  ot 
this  section. 

(2)  Upon  application  by  a  State,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  grant  financial  as,^l-.t- 
ance  from  the  Maintenance  Fund  withoir 
further  appropriation  to  such  State  for  main- 
tenance of  State  rail  lines,  in  an  amount  r.c 
to  exceed  70  per  centum  of  that  portion  ( ' 
the  ongoing  State  maintenance  cost  duriiv. 
any  fiscal  year  which  exceeds  the  amoun' 
collected  during  such  year  by  the  State  from 
rail  carriers  In  user  charges  The  Secretarv 
may  attach  to  .such  grants  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  Just  and  reasonable,  and 
further  provided  under  subsection  (dMX, 
of  this  section. 

(3)  Anv  Stale  receiving  rail  service  con- 
tinuation subsidy  for  any  year  under  tlie 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  tlie  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  197.1  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  a.ssistancc  under  this  section  for 
such  year. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  pav- 
ments  into  the  Maintenance  Fund  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  which  are  In  exce.ss  of 
payments  out  of  the  Maintenance  Fund  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  for  such  year  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Administration  for 
financing  capital  improvements  and  for 
other  purposes  of  the  Administration. 

(d)(1)  Rail  carriers  operating  over  rail 
lines  of  a  State  shall  pay  to  the  State  a  user 
charge  of  one  dollar  per  thousand  gross  ton 
miles    of    locomotive    and    train    operation. 
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Such  amounts  as  may  be  collected  by  the 
State  shall  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of 
rail    lines   under   the   control    of   the   State. 

(2)  The  amounts  of  the  user  charge  shall 
be  adjusted  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  succeeding  year,  in  accordance 
with  changes  in  the  applicable  wage  and 
price  indices. 

(3)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a  State 
must  agree — 

(A)  to  use  such  accounting  procedures  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  In  order  to  as- 
sure proper  accounting  for  payments  received 
by  the  State  and  proper  disbursement  of 
amounts  for  the  maintenance  of  rail  lines 
under  the  control  of  the  State; 

(B)  to  provide  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate and  to  the  Comptroller  General  or  his 
delegate,  on  reasonable  notice,  access  to,  and 
the  right  to  examine,  any  books,  documents, 
records,  or  other  data  of  the  State  that  he 
may  reasonably  require  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  compliance  with  this  section;  and 

(C)  to  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary 
as  he  may  reasonably  require. 

TITLE  V— MAINTENANCE  OF  AND  ACCESS 
TO  RAIL  LINES  OF  RAILROAD  COM- 
PANIES 

REHABILITATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Rail  lines  which  are  included 
In  the  System  which  are  not  conveyed  to  the 
Administration  shall  be  maintained  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  206 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  other  rail  lines  shall  be  maintained 
to  standards  prescribed  by  the  States  with- 
in which  such  lines  are  located,  consistent 
with  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Rail 
Safety  Act  of  1970  and  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder. 

(c)  Within  one  hundred  eighty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  any  rail- 
road company  which  owns  or  operates  rail 
lines  included  within  the  System  which  are 
not  being  conveyed  to  the  Administration 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  a  detailed 
schedule  of  proposed  short  term  and  long 
term  maintenance  activities  to  be  performed 
on  each  such  rail  line  on  a  regular  basis  to 
assure  that  all  such  rail  lines  are  kept  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  the  opplicable 
standards.  If  the  Secretary  does  not  believe 
that  the  proposed  maintenance  activities  will 
be  adequate,  he  may  require  an  appropriate 
revision  of  the  schedule.  Deferral  of  any 
scheduled  maintenance  activity  is  hereby 
prohibited. 

ACCESS  TO  RAIL  LINES 

Sec.  502.  (a).  Section  3(5)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  Upon  application  by  any  common 
carrier  by  railroad  for  the  use  of  any  track 
or  other  facility  owned  or  operated  by  a  rail- 
road subject  to  this  part,  if  the  Commission 
finds  that  such  use  will  not  substantially 
Impair  the  ability  of  the  owner  or  operator 
of  such  track  or  other  facility  to  handle  its 
own  business,  the  Commission  shall  by  order 
require  such  owner  or  operator  to  permit  the 
applicant  to  use  such  track  or  other  facility 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
.such  compensation  as  is  Just  and  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances.  Compensation  for 
such  use  by  passenger  carriers  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  incremental  expenses  incurred  by 
the  owner  or  operator  as  a  result  of  such 
use.  Applications  by  passenger  carriers  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Commission  within  ninety  days  after 
such  application  is  filed.  If  under  "any  ar- 
rangement for  the  u.se  of  a  track  or  other 
facility  which  is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Aid  Railroad  Act  of 
1974,  or  which  is  entered  Into  subsequently, 
a  party  desires  a  modification  In  the  ternis 
and  conditions.  Including  compensation,  such 
party  may  apply  to  the  Commission  for  an 


order  fixing  revised  terms  of  conditions  as 
may  be  consistent  with  this  subsection.  In 
passing  upon  any  applictalon  by  a  rail  car- 
rier for  increased  freight  rates,  increased  di- 
vision of  revenues,  or  other  financial  relief, 
the  Commission  shall  consider  and  determine 
the  extent  to  which  such  carrier  has  availed 
itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  to 
effect  economies  and  efficiencies  In  its  opera- 
tions. Upon  granting  such  application  in 
whole  or  In  part,  the  Commission  may  con- 
dition such  relief  on  the  filing  of  an  ap- 
propriate application  under  this  subsection. 
(b)  Section  5(2)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  (a)  It  shall  be  lawful,  with  the  ap- 
proval and  authorization  of  the  Commission, 
as  provided  In  subdlvUlon  (b)  for  two  or 
more  carriers  to  consolidate  or  merge  their 
properties  or  franchises,  or  any  part  there- 
of, into  one  corf>oration  for  the  ownership, 
management,  and  operation  of  the  proper- 
ties theretofore  in  separate  ownership;  or  for 
any  carrier,  or  two  or  more  carriers  Jointly, 
to  purchase,  lease  or  contract  to  operate  tlie 
properties,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  another; 
or  for  any  carrier,  or  two  or  more  carriers 
jointly,  to  acquire  control  of  another 
through  ownership  of  its  stock  or  otherwise; 
or  for  a  person  which  is  not  a  carrier  to  ac- 
quire control  of  two  or  more  carriers  through 
ownership  of  their  stock  or  otherwise;  or  for 
a  person  which  is  not  a  carrier  and  which 
has  control  of  one  or  more  carriers  to  acquire 
control  of  another  carrier  through  ownership 
of  its  stock  or  otherwise." 

ABANDONMENT     OF    RAIL    LINES 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1  (18)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  carrier  by 
railroad  subject  to  this  part  shall  abandon 
all  or  any  portion  of  a  line  of  railroad,  or  the 
operation  thereof,  unless  and  until — 

"(1)  notice  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(19)  of  this  section  has  been  given  at  least 
one  year  in  advance  of  a  general  session  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State  or  States  thru 
which  the  line  extends,  and 

"(2)  there  shall  first  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Commission  a  certificate  that  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity  permit   of  such   abandonment." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1  (20) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that  no  such  abandonment  may  take 
place  until  after  adjournment  of  the  gen- 
eral legislative  session  or  sessions  relating  to 
the  notice  required  by  paragraph  ( 18)  of  this 
section". 

TITLE  VI— PROTECTION  OP  EMPLOYEES 
CONTRACTING  OUT  LIMITATION 
Sec.  601.  No  owner  or  operator  of  rail  lines 
shall  contract  out  any  project  for  rehabili- 
tation or  maintenance  work  required  by  this 
Act  of  a  value  of  over  $450  per  month  in  La- 
bor and  materials  which  is  normally  per- 
formed by  employees  in  any  bargaining  unit 
covered  by  a  labor  agreement  between  such 
owner  or  operator  and  any  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

GUARANTEE    OF    PREVAILING    WAGE 

Sec.  602.  Owners  and  operators  of  rail  lines 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  and  subcontractors 
in  the  performance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced with  the  assistance  of  funds  received 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locaUty  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  No  one  shall  enter  into 
any  construction  contract  or  agreement  for 
such  work  without  first  obtaining  adequate 
assurance  that  required  labor  standards  will 
be  maintained  on  such  work.  Health  and 
safety  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  pursuant  to  section  107  of  the 


Contract  Work  Hour.s  and  Safetv  Standards 
Act  (40  U,S,C.  333)  shall  be  applicable  to 
all  such  work  performed,  except  any  con- 
struction work  performed  by  an  employee 
of  a  railroad  company.  Wage  rates  provided 
for  in  collective  bargaining  agreements  ne- 
gotiated under  and  pursuant  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  snail  be  considered  as  being  in 
compliance  with  the  Da vL'^ -Bacon  Act. 

PROTECTIVE    ARRANGEMENTS    REgtlRCD    IN 
CERTAIN    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  In  connection  with  anv  trans- 
action for  access  to  rail  lines,  transfer  of 
freight  traffic,  reduction  of  capacity  rail 
lines,  or  abandonment  of  rail  lines,  the 
Administration,  State,  or  rail  carrier  whose 
employees  will  be  affected  by  such  action 
shall  be  required  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
its  respective  employees.  Such  protective  ar- 
rangements shall  be  those  agreed  to  by  the 
Administration,  State,  or  rail  carrier  and  the 
representatives  of  its  employees,  or  in  the 
absence  of  such  agreement,  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  determine  upon  application  by 
such  representatives.  Su^h  protective  ar- 
rangements shall  be  included  in  any  order 
which  authorizes  such  transaction. 

(b)   The  protective  arrangements  required 
by   subsection    (a;    shall   protect    Individual 
employees     from     the     date     first     affected 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect   to   their  employment   and  shall   in- 
clude, without   being  limited   to.  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be   necessary  to  provide  for 
( 1 1    notice,    negotiation,    and    execution    of 
implementing  agreements  prior  to  the  inter- 
ests of  employees  being  affected;  except  that 
where  such  implementing  agreement  has  not 
been  executed  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  action  became  effective. 
either  party  may  submit  for  binding  arbi- 
tration   any    unresolved    questions    in    con- 
nection therewith,  the  arbitration  decision 
to  be  rendered  if  possible  within  thirty  davs 
thereafter,   but  if  such   decision   is  for  anv 
rea.son  delayed  beyond  said  thirty  days,  the 
rights  of  the  parties  to  such  arbitration  shall 
not  be  affected:   (2)  the  preservation  of  com- 
pensation   (includUig   subsequent    wage    in- 
creases),    rights,     privileges,     and     benefits 
(including  fringe  benefits  such  a."  pension.'=, 
hospitalization,     vacations,     and     the     like, 
under  the  same  conditions  and  so  long  as 
such    benefits    continue    to    be    accorded    to 
other     employees     of     the     Administration. 
State,  or  rail  carrier  in  active  service  or  on 
furlough  as  the  case  may  bei    to  such  em- 
ployees under  existing  collective -bargaining 
agreements  or  otherwise;   and   (ai    the  arbi- 
tration of  disputes  arising  out   of   the  pro- 
tective arrangements  which  cannot  be  settled 
by    the    parties.    In    such    arbitrations    the 
burden   shall   be   upon   the   Administration. 
State,  or  rail  carrier  to  prove  that  the  em- 
ployee was  not  affected  by  the  action  taken. 
In  no  event  shall  said  arrangements  provide 
benefits  less  than  those  established  pursuant 
to  section   5(2)  (f)    of   the   Interstate   Com- 
merce Act. 

TITLE     VII CVERSIGHT    AND     ENFORCEMENT 

ADVISORY      COMMITTEE 

Sec.  701.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  It  shall 
be  composed  of  one  member  of  each  of  the 
following  organizations — 

(1)  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners; 

(2)  National  Governors  Conference: 

(3)  Association  of  American  Railroads: 

(4)  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion: 

(5)  Railway  Labor  E.xecutives'  Association 
(including  the  Congress  of  Railway  Unions); 

1 6)    National  Industrial  Traffic  League: 

(7)  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers; and 

(8)  United  States  Railway  Association. 
Members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 

four  years,  except  that  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  inl- 
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tlal  members,  one-half  of  the  members  shall 
b«  appointed  for  terms  of  two-years  each 
and  one-half  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  four-years  each,  and  (2) 
appointments  to  fill  the  unexpired  portion 
of  any  terms  shall  be  for  such  portion  only. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall — 

( 1)  Monitor  the  activities  of  the  Secretary, 
Commission.  Administration,  and  States  pur- 
suant to  thl3  Act;  and 

(2)  Submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  eval- 
uating the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  in  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  thereof  declared  by  the 
Congress 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  in  the  regular  full-time  employ 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  the  AdvUory 
Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceedina;  the  rate  specified  at  the  time 
of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  t;t:e  5.  United  States  Code.  In- 
cluding travel  time,  and  while  so  serving  on 
the  business  -f  "^o  .Ad-,  i-ory  C  mniirtee  awav 
from  their  honioi  or  regul.ir  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  tr.ivel  expen.^e.'.  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  ?ubsistence,  as 
authorized  by  secmn  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently in  the  Government  service. 

ANNU.AL     RFPORT     BY     SECRET.\P.Y 

Szr.  702.  On  cr  before  October  31  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  .=ubmit  to  the  Pre.^i- 
dent  and  to  the  Congre.ss,  and  release  to  the 
public,  a  camprc-hen.sive  and  detailed  report 
of  his  acn-itles  pursuant  to  this  Act  during 
the  preceding  fi  cal  ye.^r,  together  wi  h  his 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  in 
achieving  the  o)jectives  thereof  declared  by 
the  Congress.  The  report  shall  .set  forth  the 
number,  nature.  d::d  location  of  in.^pe^tlons 
of  rail  lines  made  by  the  Secretary's  person- 
nel, and  the  extent  to  which  each  and  every 
rail  line  falls  short  of  comp!ian.:e  with  the 
staiidards  promulgated  under  this  Act.  It 
will  aI;o  in'-lMde  the  report  prepared  for  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  Section  701 
(bH2i .  The  annual  report  of  the  Administra- 
tion required  under  Sect. on  305ib)  will  be 
relea:5cd  concurrently. 

INvr.STIf  .-M  ION  AVD  IN'SPmiOIi 

SE-.  703  The  Secretary  is  aulhori.ed  to 
perform  such  act  =  .  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  conducting  investigations,  holding  hear- 
ings, making'  reports.  Issuing  subpoena.s.  re- 
quiring production  of  documents,  making 
depositions,  prescribing  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  rcciiiirements.  promulgating  rules 
and  regulations,  and  delegating  to  any  pub- 
lic bodies  or  qualifled  persons  functions  re- 
specting examination.  Inspecting,  and  test- 
ing of  railroad  facilities  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Officers,  employees  or  agent.s  of  the  Secre- 
tary are  authorized  to  enter  upon.  Inspect 
and  examine  railro.ad  facilities  and  pertinent 
books,  papers  and  records.  Such  otTicers.  em- 
ployees and  agents  shall  display  proper  cre- 
dentials when  requested. 

RIGHT  TO  COrRT  ORDFRS 

Src.  704  The  United  States  District  Courts 
shall  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  and 
upon  petition  by  the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  have  Jurisdic- 
tion, subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rules  G5 
(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  orders  of  the  Secretary  issued  there- 
Tinder,  by  requiring  the  production  of  infor- 
mation. Issuing  Injunctions  or  restraining 
orders,  or  by  the  granting  of  such  other 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Failure  to  obey 
any  order  or  decree  of  the  Court  may  be 
punished  by  the  Court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

PEN.XLTFES 

Sec.  705.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
State  or  any  rail  carrier  to  disobey,  disre- 
gard, or  fall  to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  to  any  rule,  regulation,  order. 


or  standard  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  Act. 

(b)  Any  State  or  any  rail  carrier  violating 
any  rule,  regulation,  order  or  standard  re- 
ferred to  In  subeectlon  (a)  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  Secretary  a  civil  penalty  for  violation 
thereof  in  such  amount,  not  less  than  $250 
nor  more  than  $10,000  as  he  deems  reason- 
able Each  day  of  such  violation  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense. 

^c)  Such  civU  penalty  Is  to  be  recovered 
In  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  locality 
where  such  violation  occurred.  Civil  penal- 
ties may.  however,  be  compromised  by  the 
.Secretary  for  any  amount  but  In  no  event 
f"r  an  amount  less  than  the  minimum  pro- 
vided In  this  section  prior  to  referral  to 
the  .Att-orney  General.  The  amount  of  any 
such  penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or 
the  timount  agreed  upon  in  comproml  e. 
may  be  deducted  from  any  sums  owed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  person  charged. 
All  penalties  collected  under  this  Act  shall 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

St'BPF'N'AS    IM    cor  r.T    .rCTIONS 

Sec.  70G.  In  any  action  brought  under  this 
Act.  subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  re- 
c;v.ired  to  a'tend  a  United  States  District 
Court  may  run  Into  any  other  district. 

OTHER  BIGHTS  AND  LIABlLITrES  RESERVED 

Sfc.  707  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  depriving  any  person 
of  any  right  of  action  which  he  may  have 
other.vi'.e  than  under  this  Act.  or  of  reliev- 
ing any  per-on  of  any  punishment,  liability 
or  sanction  which  may  be  Imposed  otherwise 
than  under  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES    OF     THE     SECRETARY 

Sec.  708.  There  are  hereby  authori;'ed  to 
be  (li)proprlated  ^:\r\\  sums  .is  may  be  nece.s- 
fary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
p.-ovliions  of  this  Act  and  to  perf^irm  any 
other  related  duties  which  may  be  inipo:-ed 
upon  him  by  law.  Wherever  fea  ible.  the  Se"- 
reiary  shall  mal-e  use  of  pcronnel  and  facili- 
ties employed  under  the  Rail  Safety  Act  of 
J970  (45  use.  421  ct  .seq  )  in  carrving  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

TT'^r.':  VIII     mi^cem.aneous  provisions 

ANTITRUST  EXEMPTlr>N 

Sir  8"^!  Persons  contracting  for  the  Joint 
use  of  railroad  tracl-.s  and  facilities  shall  be 
and  hereby  are  relieved  from  all  prohibitions 
of  existing  law.  Inr-Uiding  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States.  "  irh  respect  to  such 
contracts,  agrcetnen's.  or  lea'e  i-isofar  as  may 
be  npr-essary  to  enable  them  to  enter  into 
such  contracts  and  to  perform  their  obliga- 
tions thereunder. 

EVIDENCE  I.V  OmSIONS  CONTROVERSrES 

Str  802  For  a  period  of  five  years  follo-.v- 
i:ig  the  enactment  of  thh  Act.  evidence  that 
the  operating  expenses  of  any  rail  carrier 
were  reduced  as  a  consequence  of  any  direct 
or  indirect  as.si.tance  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  adtnlssibie  as  evltlence  before 
the  CommlGsion  in  any  controversy  Involving 
the  division  of  revenues. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  803.  If  any  provision  of  ihis  Act  or  tlie 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  stich  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1387.  A  bill  lo  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  to  be  paid 
with  respect  to  a  needy  child  who.ic  fa- 
ther is  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pen.sation  or  whcse  father  is  employed 


but  whose  earnings — plus  other  family 
income— are  Inadequate  to  provide  family 
support.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

FAMU-T    UNITT   AND   FATHEB's   WOBK   INCENTIVE 
ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Family  Unity  and  Fa- 
ther's Work  Incentive  Act  of  1975.  This 
act  will  make  two  changes  in  the  present 
law  governing  aid  to  famihes  with  de- 
pendent children — AFDC. 

One  of  the  major  controversies  sur- 
rounding the  current  AFDC  law  is  its 
contribution  to  the  destruction  of  family 
unity.  This  contribution  comes  about 
through  the  provision  that  when  a  father 
works  more  than  100  hours  per  month, 
no  matter  what  his  income,  he  disquali- 
fies his  family  from  eligibihty  for  AFDC 
benefits.  The  current  structure  of  this 
law  will  often  cause  a  father  to  leave 
home  in  order  that  his  family  can  obtain 
maximum  welfare  benefits  and  the  fa- 
ther can  continue  working  at  the  same 
time  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  his  pride 
with  his  work  ethic.  The  end  result  is  the 
destruction  of  the  family  unit. 

Mr.  President,  the  Family  Unity  and 
Father's  Work  Incentive  Act  of  1975  will 
change  this  destructive  situation  by 
changing  the  measure  for  eligibihty  for 
as.sistance  from  an  hourly  work  require- 
ment to  a  monetary  need  requirement. 
It  provides  that  a  low  wage  earning  fa- 
ther can  supplement  his  income  when 
his  earned  income  is  less  than  AFDC  as- 
sistance. This  supplement  will  bring 
family  income  up  to  the  minimum  AFDC 
grant  level.  As  an  example,  a  father  who 
works  30  hours  per  week  or  approximate- 
ly 120  hours  per  month  at  $2  an  hour 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  and  would 
receive  the  supplemental  AFDC  benefit 
v.hich  would  bring  the  family's  income 
ol  approximately  $240  per  month  up  to 
minimum  grant  level.  For  a  family  of 
four  this  could  mean  additional  assist- 
ance ranging  from  as  little  as  $33  a 
month  to  as  much  as  $150.  plus  the  addi- 
tional needs  of  food  stamps  and  medic- 
aid. No  longer  would  a  father  find  it  nec- 
csary  to  leave  home  in  order  for  his 
family  to  receive  the  best  support  avail- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  maintain  his 
personal  pride. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  informed  that 
tlicre  are  hundreds  of  families  bearing 
the  burden  of  this  law  which  punishes 
the  father  who  wants  to  work.  Not  only 
is  It  costly  to  the  family  but  it  is  costly 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  finance  the  law 
m  Its  present  form.  Clearly,  a  supple- 
mental benefit  is  much  less  expensive— 
HI  terms  of  dollars  actually  spent— than 
the  payment  of  a  full  Government  grant. 
The  present  law  which  is  conducive  to 
the  destruction  of  family  unity  and 
which  is  ultimately  more  costly  in  terms 
of  real  dollars  spent  must  be  changed, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  re- 
ceive a.ssistance  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  also  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  for  families  with 
children  to  apply  for  unemployment 
benefits  before  they  can  obtain  AFDC 
benefits.  The  new.  1974,  unemployment 
compensation  law  expands  the  insurance 
to  .so  many  people  that  families  who  for- 
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merly  would  not  have  qualified  for  un- 
employment compensation  now  do.  The 
result  is  that  low-wage-earning  families 
are  forced  to  live  on  as  little  as  $50  per 
week  when  the  wage  earner  becomes  un- 
employed; comparable  AFDC  benefits — 
usually  considered  minimum  subsistence 
for  a  family  with  children — is  always 
nore  than  $50  per  week  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Additionally,  the  families 
would  be  entitled  to  medicaid  and  food 
stamps.  The  act  would  thereby  provide 
assurances  that  families  with  children 
would  not  be  deprived  of  the  essentials 
for  life  because  their  wage  earner  be- 
came unemployed.  It  would  also  prevent 
the  need  to  prosecute  concerned  parents 
who  are  now  applying  for  AFDC  grants 
without  first  having  gone  through  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  immediate  com- 
mittee action  on  this  act  which  would 
bring  greatly  needed  reform  to  our  pres- 
ent AFDC  laws. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI : 
S.  1388.  A  bill  to  direct  certain  Fed- 
eral departments  to  undertake  an  im- 
mediate review  of  public  lands  with- 
drawn by  executive  action  from  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production  of 
energy  and  other  mineral  resources  with 
a  view  to  determining  and  recommend- 
ing the  extent  to  which,  if  any,  such 
lands  should  be  made  available  for  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  production 
of  energy  and  other  mineral  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  Congress 
has  plenary  constitutional  authority  over 
the  retention,  management,  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  lands.  By  Public  Law 
88-606  enacted  on  September  19,  1964, 
the  Congress  declared  as-  its  policy  that 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  managed  in  a  manner  to  provide  the 
maximum  benefit  for  the  general  pubhc. 
By  that  same  law  the  Congress  an- 
nounced that  it  had  become  necessary 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  admin- 
istration of  the  public  lands.  Such  a  re- 
view had  become  nece.s.sary  because  those 
laws  and  regulations  had  developed  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time  and  in  such 
an  uncoordinated  manner  that  they  had 
become  inadequate  to  meet  the  current 
and  future  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  de- 
clared in  that  act  and  accomplish  such 
a  review  of  public  lands  administration, 
the  act  created  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission.  Section  4  of  the  act 
set  forth  the  specific  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission which  primarily  entailed  the 
comprehensive  review  of  public  lands 
administration  I  have  referred  to  and  a 
detailed  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  regarding  the  entire  process  of 
public  lands  administration. 

After  a  meticulous  and  extensive  study 
as  required  by  the  act.  the  Commission 
submitted  its  report  in  June  of  1970  in  a 
volume  entitled  "One-Third  of  the  Na- 
tion's Lands."  That  report  contained 
specific  recommendations  for  policy 
guidelines   pertaining   to   the   retention 


and  management  or  discoiition  of  the 
Federal  lands  that  equal  one -third  of 
the  area  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  report  contained  many  specific 
recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  public  lands  administration.  One  of 
the  most  fundamental  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recomendations  was  as  follows : 

An  iiTimediate  review  should  be  under- 
taken of  all  public  lands  not  previously  des- 
ignated for  any  specific  use,  and  of  all  e.xist- 
ing  withdrawals,  set  asides,  and  classifica- 
tions of  public  domain  lands  tliat  were  ef- 
fected by  e.xecutlve  action  to  determine  the 
type  of  use  that  would  provide  maximum 
benefit  for  the  genera!  public. 

In  view  of  this  Nation's  critical  need 
for  increased  production  from  its  mineral 
resources,  particularly  its  energy  miner- 
als, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  energy 
and  other  mineral  exploration,  develop- 
rn^,  and  production  must  be  designated 
as  among  those  uses  which  most  dii-ectly 
contribute  to  the  maximum  public  bene- 
fit. It  is  a  difficult  proposition  to  establish 
priorities  when  there  are  confiicting  use 
possibilities  for  public  lands.  The  Com- 
mission recognized  this  difficulty  in  its 
report  by  stating  that  there  had  been  no 
attempt  to  define  the  maximum  benefit 
for  the  general  public.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  no  more  than  should  be  ob- 
vious to  everyone — regardless  of  how  de- 
fined, maximum  public  benefit  from  the 
public  lands  must  include  orderly  and  ef- 
fective utiUzation  of  energy  and  other 
mineral  resources  contained  in  those 
lands. 

The  Congress  has  often  recognized  this 
fact  as  illustrated  by  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970— Public  Law 
91-631 — in  which  the  Congress  declared 
it  to  be : 

The  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  National  Interest  to  foster 
and  encoui-age  private  enterprise  in  .  .  .  the 
orderly  and  economic  development  of  domes- 
tic mineral  resources,  reserves,  and  reclama- 
tion of  metals  and  minerals  to  help  assure 
satisfaction  of  industrial,  security,  and  eco- 
nomic needs. 

Recent  events  have  made  that  simple 
policy  declaration  even  more  applicable 
now  than  it  was  in  1970,  especially  in 
view  of  our  current  domestic  energy 
shortage  and  our  growing  dependence  on 
foreign  nations  for  sufficient  mineral 
supplies,  both  fuel  and  nonfuel. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion recognized  the  importance  of  do- 
mestic mineral  activity  by  stating  that — 

Public  land  mineral  policy  should  encour- 
age exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion of  minerals  on  the  public  lands. 

The  Commission  also  concluded  that— 
A    decision    to    exclude    mineral    activity 
should  never  be  made  casually  or  without 
adequate  information  concerning  the  min- 
eral potential. 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  clear  to 
me  Mr.  President,  that  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress  to  manage  the 
public  lands  for  the  maximum  public 
benefit  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to 
review  and  modify  as  necessary  those 
governmental  actions  which  preclude 
mineral  activities  without  an  evaluation 
of  potential  uses  or  competing  needs. 
Tliis  conclusion  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  major  recommendation  of  tlie 


Public  Land  Review  Commission  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset. 

There  are  two  types  of  governmental 
action  by  wliich  mineral  activity  on  the 
public  lands  may  be  limited  or  prohibited. 
Tlio.se  are.  of  course,  direct  legislative 
action  by  the  Congress  and  administra- 
tive action  by  the  executive  agencies  act- 
ing under  delegations  from  the  Congress. 

As  to  tlie  majority  of  congressional  ac- 
tions relating  to  use  designation,  there  is 
usually  careful  .scrutiny  of  relevant  pos- 
.sible  uses  based  on  full  and  accurate  in- 
formation relating  to  potential  for  differ- 
ent purpo.ses.  including  mineral  activi- 
ties. Consequently.  I  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  that,  as  to  such  legislative 
withdrawals  and  reservations,  those  ac- 
tions for  the  most  part  were  properly 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  energy 
and  other  mineral  potential. 

The  same  cannot  be  said,  however,  for 
most  administrative  withdrawals  and 
reservations.  In  the  commentary  sup- 
porting its  recommendations  for  an  im- 
mediate review  of  such  executive  actions, 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
observed  that  Congress  had  not  provided 
sufficient  statutory  guidance  nor  estab- 
lished standards,  guidelines,  or  criteria 
for  most  such  withdrawals  and  reserva- 
tions. In  .several  places  in  the  report  the 
Commi.ssion  indicated  its  strong  opinion 
that  an  essential  first  step  in  implement- 
ing a  more  comprehensive  system  of  pub- 
lic lands  administration  is  the  review  of 
administrative  withdrawals  which  may 
not  be  for  the  maximum  public  benefit. 
Typical  of  such  emphasis  on  this  point 
was  the  Commission's  specific  recom- 
mendation—No. 6 — in  which  the  Com- 
mis,sion  slated  that — 

As  an  essential  first  step  .  .  .  Congress 
should  provide  for  a  careful  review  of  .  .  . 
all  executive  withdrawals  and  reservations. 

Tire  bill  I  introduce  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  provide  that  essential  first 
step  for  energy  and  other  mineral  uses. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  tremendously 
important  undertaking  because  of  the 
precarious  position  we  now  find  our- 
selves in  for  short  term  energy  supplies, 
particularly  oil  and  natural  gas. 

I  am  concerned  that  continuing  to  re- 
strict or  prohibit  energy  activities  on 
these  public  lands  without  evaluating 
their  energy  potential  could  prove  to  be 
a  most  improvident  land  use  where  sub- 
stantial energy  potential  exists.  I  say 
this  because  I  am  convinced  that  without 
such  an  evaluation  we  may,  if  we  are 
ever  confronted  with  an  energy  crisis  of 
truly  emergency  proportions,  lack  the 
information  necessary  to  increase  our 
energy  production  by  devoting  lands  to 
that  purpose  which  have  energy  re- 
sources but  which  in  normal  times  have 
a  more  beneficial  use. 

I  am  advised  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 775  million  acres  controlled  by 
various  Federal  agencies,  about  100  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  withdrawn  or  re- 
served by  executive  action.  That  is  a 
significant  amount  of  land  from  which. 
Mr.  Pre.'-ident.  there  is  no  possibility  un- 
der present  circumstances  of  that  land 
proriucing  one  drop  of  oil  or  1  cubic 
foot  of  natural  nas  or  1  pound  of  any  of 
the  minerals  this  Nation  needs  so  des- 
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perately.  This  is  true.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  whether  there  is  energy  or 
other  mineral  potential  on  the  land  or 
whether  the  use  for  which  the  land  was 
•escrved  is  still  valid  and  reasonable  and 
under  current  conditions  still  the  best 
u^e  for  such  lands. 

i  have  no  doubt.  Mr.  President,  that 
these  withdrav.als  and  reservations  were 
made  in  good  faith  by  the  various  con- 
trollini;  agencies,  acting  frequently  to 
fill  the  vacuum  created  by  lack  of  con- 
gressional standards,  guidelines,  or 
meaningful  policy  determinations.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  these  agencies  or  their 
administrative  pohcieo.  I  am  simply  con- 
cerned that  so  much  of  the  public's  re- 
sources have  been  removed  from  con- 
sideration for  use  as  energy  and  mineral 
sources  without  adequate  knowledge  of 
true  potential  and  under  circumstances 
of  national  need  much  different  that  ex- 
ists today  and  will  e.xLst  for  the  next 
several  years. 

My  bill  would  direct  certain  Federal 
departments  to  undertake  an  immediate 
review  of  public  lands  withdrawn  by  ex- 
ecutive action  from  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  energy  and 
other  mineral  resources  with  a  view  to 
detej^nining  and  recommending  the  ex- 
tent lo  which,  if  any,  such  lands  should 
be  made  available,  for  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  production  of  energy  and 
other  mineral  resources. 

I  think  it  essential  that  the  review  in- 
clude all  the  public  lands  which  have 
been  set  aside  or  reserved  from  energy 
or  other  mineral  purposes  by  executive 
action.  This  scope  would  automatically 
exclude  such  legislative  withdrawals  as 
the  national  park  systems,  the  national 
wildlife  system,  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  the  national  wilderness  system. 
and  the  primitive  and  roadless  areas  in 
the  national  forests  now  under  review 
for  inclusion  in  the  wilderness  system. 
Also  excluded  would  be  Indian  lands.  I 
have  not  excluded  those  lands  set  aside 
for  the  naval  petroleum  reserves;  but 
I  do  feel  that  this  issue  would  deserve 
careful  consideration  during  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Mr.  President,  the  Public  Land  Law- 
Review  Commission  report  suggested 
that  the  Departments  would  not  be  able 
to  make  this  type  of  study  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion to  look  into  the  matter.  I  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  93d  Congre.ss.  S.  3554.  which 
would  have  created  just  such  a  Commis- 
sion and  charscd  it  with  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  I  feel  are  so  impor- 
tant to  the  mineral  and  mining  activities 
of  this  Nation.  On  further  consideration, 
however.  I  have  concluded  that  although 
there  are  inherent  problems  involved  in 
separate  agency  reviews,  those  problems 
can  be  overcome  by  a  congressional  man- 
date which  clearly  defines  what  is  ex- 
pected of  each  affected  agency.  In  any 
case,  interagency  cooperation  and  as- 
si.itance  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this 
endeavor,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
modified  the  bill  I  introduced  last  year 
and  I  reintroduce  it  today  with  the  re- 
quired review  and  evaluation  of  public 
lands  withdrawn  by  executive  action  to 


be  performed  by  the  agency  controlling 
that  land.  I  trust  that  the  directives  con- 
tained in  this  legislature  are  sulBciently 
clear  in  their  intent  and  their  require- 
ments that  the  agencies  will  do  a  thor- 
ough job  in  their  reviews  and  a  conscien- 
tioas  job  in  thcir  evaluations  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

If  the  legislative  process  should  indi- 
cate that  the  Commission  approach 
would  better  accomplish  this  important 
objective,  I  will  certainly  concur  in  that 
determination. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1388 

Bp  it  enar^trd  by  the  S-'natr  and  Ilou^r 
of  Rei.rescntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Arierica  in  Congress  a'!se:iit)led.  That  (a)  It 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  the  natural  resources  and  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be 
managed  In  a  mar.ner  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  the  general  public;  and 
that,  particularly  in  view  of  the  critical 
energ>-  and  mineral  needs  of  the  United 
States.  Kuc-h  maximum  benefit  for  the  gen- 
eral public  includes  maximum  utilization  of 
the  n.-itural  resources  and  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  for  the  production  of  en- 
ev'^y  and  for  mineral  development  when  such 
uses  .ore  not  lncor..slst«nt  with  other  specific 
uses  or  national  policies. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "public 
lands'  includes  acciuircd  lands,  but  docs 
not  include  Indian  land-^.  lar.d^s  in  the  Na- 
tional Parle  System,  the  National  WUdUfe 
System,  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
the  National  Wilderness  Syi,t«m,  and  primi- 
tive and  roadless  areas  In  the  national  for- 
ests now  under  review  for  nc'u.sion  In  the 
Wilderness  Syst^^m  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

Sec.  2  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
tive agencies  have  wlthdran-n  and  re.served 
sub.stantial  areas  of  public  lands  from  use 
for  energy  and  other  mineral  exploration, 
development,  and  production  without  ade- 
quate guidelines,  and  because  many  such 
re'i;ervations  and  withdrawals  are  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  of  Congrcvs  as  declared  in 
the  first  -section  of  this  Act  and  other  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law,  the  Congre.'w  hereby 
declares  that  it  Is  the  purpose  of  tlils  Act 
to  effect  an  Immediate  review  of  all  public 
I.:nds  withdrawn  or  reserved  from  energy  and 
other  mineral  resource  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  by  executive  action  to 
determine  which  of  thof*  withdrawals  and 
reservations  shotild  be  tormlnated  or  other- 
wise modified  to  meet  the  total  energy  and 
mir.er.il  needs  of  the  Nation.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  national  defense. 

Src.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
and  purpose  sot  forth  in  the  first  section 
and  section  2  of  tills  Act,  each  Federal  de- 
pirtment.  agency  or  other  Instrumentality 
which  has  an  Interest  In  or  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  retention,  manaitemer  . 
or  disposition  of  public  lands  withdrawn 
or  reserved  from  enerjy  and  other  mineral 
resource  exploration,  dcvelopir.ont.  and  pro- 
dnctioa  by  executive  action  shall  undertake 
an  Immediate  review  of  such  public  1  mds 
with  a  view  to  determining  which  of  such 
withdrawals  and  reservations  should  be  ter- 
minated or  other.',  i.se  modified  to  meet  the 
total  energy  ar.d  mineral  needs  of  the 
United  States.  Including  the  national  de- 
fense. 

ibi  In  conducting  such  review,  the  ap- 
pro^^riate  departmeta,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality shall  cotidnct  a  study  of  all  such  ex- 
isting withdrawals,  reservations,  sct-asldes, 
and    classiflc-ttlons    of   public    lands   of   the 


United  States  that  were  so  efTecced  by  ex- 
ecutive action  so  as  to — 

(1)  Identify  the  use  or  uses  presently 
designated  for  such  public  lands; 

(2)  determine  whether  auch  tise  or  uses 
are  currently  valid  and  whether  such  with- 
drawals, reservations,  set-asldes.  or  classi- 
fications are  reasonable  in  scope  and  area 
lor  such  public  lands; 

(3)  determine  the  extent  of  energy  and 
other  mineral  resource  potential  In  such 
public  lands  covered  by  such  review  and 
.study; 

(4)  determine  the  extent,  If  any,  to  which 
energy  and  other  mineral  exploration,  devel- 
opment, and  production  can  be  carried  out 
on  such  public  lands  without  Interference 
with  valid  use  or  uses  for  which  such  lands 
were  so  withdrawn,  reserved,  set-aside,  or 
classified;  and 

(5)  recommend  which  of  such  public 
Kinds  should  be  made  available  for  energy 
and  other  mineral  purposes  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  Congress  declared  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  and  other  policies 
of  the  Congress  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  lands. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  ELich  such  Federal  department, 
a-^ency  or  instrumentality  shall,  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  an  Interim  report 
Idon'ifylng,  to  the  extent  practical,  all  public 
lands  so  withdrawn,  reserved,  set-aside,  or 
c!as.5lflcd  from  energy  and  other  mineral  pur- 
PO.SPS  by  executive  action,  that  contain 
readily  available  petroleum  or  other  energy 
rcsotirces. 

( b )  E.ich  such  Federal  department,  agency, 
or  inmrumentallty  shall,  not  later  than  two 
ye-.rs  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress its  final  report  containing  Its  findings, 
determinations,  and  recommendations  pur- 
snant  to  this  Act.  Including  Its  determina- 
tion as  to  which  of  such  withdrawals,  res- 
ervations, set-asldes  and  classifications 
should  be  terminated  or  otherwise  modified 
In  order  to  meet  the  total  energy  and  min- 
eral needs  of  the  United  States,  Including 
the  national  defense. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By   Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin  ;  (by  request): 

S.  1389.  A  bill  to  provide  an  authori- 
zation for  an  ex  gratia  payment  to  the 
people  of  Bikini  Atoll,  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
F.xNNiN),  a  bill  to  provide  an  authoriza- 
tion for  an  ex  gratia  payment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Bikini  Atoll,  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  of  the  Tmst  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

us.  Dep.\rtment  or  the  Intehior, 

Washington.  DC.  March  20, 1975. 
Hon,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President,   U.S.  Senate.   Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Mr.  Pre-ide.st:  Enclosed  Is  a  proposed 
bill,    "To   provide    an    autliorization    for   an 
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ex  gratia  payment  to  the  people  of  Bikini 
Atoll.  In  the  Marshall  Islands  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  Committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  strongly  urge  that  it  be  enacted. 
In  1946.  in  the  Interest  of  international 
security,  all  the  Bikini  people  were  removed 
from  their  home  atoll  to  provide  the  United 
Slaters  with  a  nuclear  test  site.  The  Biklnlans 
v.ere  moved  three  times,  and  finally  settled 
on  Kill,  an  island  with  a  land  area  of  only 
one-third  of  a  square  mile.  Life  on  Kill  was 
difficult  from  the  very  beginning.  There  was 
no  lagoon  in  which  to  fish  and  no  protected 
anchorag".  In  addition,  a  typhoon  caused 
s:,lt  water  fiooding  which  destroyed  crops  and 
polluted  the  fresh  water  supply.  Pood  short- 
ages were  common  occurrences  and  high 
w  aves  prevented  field  trip  vessels  from  pick- 
ing up  copra  and  bringing  foodstuffs  ashore, 
'n  short,  the  past  29  years  have  been  phj-sl- 
cally  and  psychologically  difflcult  for  the  dis- 
placed Bikinians. 

The  people  of  Enewetak  Atoll,  also  located 
In  the  Marshall  Islands,  experienced  a  parallel 
situation.  They  were  displaced  in  1947  and 
moved  to  UJolang  Atoll  where  thev  now  live. 
Enewetak  was  also  the  site  of  weapons  test- 
ing, and  there  were  over  40  nuclear  detona- 
tions through  1957. 

However,  there  has  been  one  significant 
difference  in  the  experiences  of  the  two 
peoples.  In  July  1969.  the  United  States 
Government  made  an  ex  gratia  payment  of 
$1,020,000  to  the  people  of  Enewetak  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  hardships  faced,  the  long- 
standing removal  from  their  home  atoll,  and 
the  fact  that  tlieir  ultimate  return  was  not 
then  viewed  as  possible  In  the  near  future. 
The  funds  were  placed  in  trust  for  the  people, 
who  shice  that  time  have  received  Interest 
payments.  The  trust  fund  will  remain  avaU- 
able  even  though  the  people  are  now  sched- 
uled to  return  to  Enewetak. 

In  AprU  1974,  the  people  of  Bikini  peti- 
tioned the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  an  ex  gratia 
payment.  Their  request  was  based  upon  the 
same  logic  as  that  used  to  make  the  ex  gratia 
payment  to  the  people  of  Enewetak.  Both 
Departments  feel  that  29  years  of  hardship 
and  suffering  are  sufficient  grounds  to  Justify 
compensation.  Thus,  I  recommend  a  payment 
of  $2,270,000  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
people  by  a  trustee  approved  by  the  Bikinians 
and  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory. 

We  are  aware  that  the  people  of  Bikini 
Atoll,  through  the  Kill  Bikini  Council,  have 
filed  a  claim  with  the  Mlcronesian  Claims 
Commission  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Micronesian  Claims  Act  of  1971.  We  believe 
the  rationale  for  the  ex  gratia  payment  rec- 
ommended in  this  bUl  Is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  rationale  advanced  for  the  claim 
for  damages  filed  with  the  Micronesian 
Claims  Commission.  Nevertheless,  we  will 
work  with  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  and  the  Micronesian  Claim 
Commission,  to  avoid  possible  overlapping  of 
any  compensation  for  any  Item  in  the  claUn 
filed  with  them  which,  when  fully  developed, 
m;iy  relate  to  the  same  incident  upon  which 
the  draft  bill  proposes  to  compensate. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that  the  presentation  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoYSTON  C.  Hughes. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ity  and  desirability  of  designating  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Trail  as  a  national 
scenic  trail.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  TRAIL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, legislation  to  authorize  a  study 
to  determine  the  feasibility  and  desira- 
bility of  designating  the  Pacific  North- 
west Trail  as  a  national  scenic  trail. 

The  proposed  trail  would  extend  ap- 
proximately 1,000  miles  from  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  in  Glacier  National  Park. 
Mont.,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  beach  of 
Olympic  National  Park,  Wash.  From 
Glacier  to  the  North  Cascades,  this  trail 
would  encompass  some  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular and  precious  scenery  in  the 
world.  Snowy  peaks,  glaciers,  alpine 
meadows  with  clear  springs  and  brooks, 
small  lakes  and  rushing  rivers  abound. 
The  Cascades  themselves  form  a  distinct 
and  identifiable  change  in  environments: 
the  tremendous  precipitation  and  force 
of  the  storms  which  sweep  off  the  ocean 
end  at  the  Cascades.  On  the  lee  of  the 
Cascades  spectacular  and  rugged  desert 
commands  the  attention  of  all  who  love 
the  Northwest. 

A  great  proportion  of  this  trail  is  pro- 
tected by  inclusion  in  national  park  or 
national  forest  areas,  but  some  of  it  is 
not. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
on  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  which  recognized  the 
importance  of  hiking  and  walking  as 
recreational  experiences.  During  the  90th 
Congress  the  National  Trails  System  Act 
was  enacted  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion, protection,  development,  and  pres- 
ervation of  various  trails  throughout  this 
Nation.  This  proposed  trail  would  ex- 
tend through  many  areas  which  I  have 
fought  to  preserve — North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park,  Olympic  National  Park,  Ross 
Lake  National  Recreation  Area.  Pasav- 
ten  Wilderness  Area,  the  Skagit  Riv(?r, 
and  the  list  goes  on. 

These  lands  are  dear  to  those  of  us 
who  love  the  Northwest  and  enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  help  assure  that 
the  vistas  which  we  know  will  be  avail- 
able for  othere. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Magnuson. 
Mr.  Mansfield,   and  Mr.  Met- 

CALF) : 

S.  1390.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibil- 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  1391.  A  bill  to  study  certain  lands  in 
the  Mendocino  National  Forest.  Calif.. 
for  possible  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

MENDOCINO    NATIONAL    FOREST 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  study  the  Snow  Mountain  area  of 
Mendocino  National  Forest  in  California 
for  possible  wilderness  designation.  I  am 
delighted  that  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  is  joining  me  as  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  measure  is  similar  to  H.R.  5589, 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  Congressmen 
Harold  Johnson,  Bob  Legcett.  and  Don 
Clausen,  all  of  whose  districts  include 
portions  of  the  Snow  Mountain  wilder- 
ness area. 

It  Is  identical  to  legislation  <S.  114) 


which  passed  the  Senate  in  the  93d 
Congress,  but  did  not  receive  final  action 
in  the  House. 

Snow  Mountain  is  located  in  the  ccast- 
a!  mountp.in  i-angcs  of  Lake,  Cola-^a, 
and  Glenn  Counties.  Rugged  in  char- 
acter and  dominated  by  7.056-foot  Snov.- 
Mountain  peak,  the  area  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  for  solitude  witiiin  a 
few  hours'  drive  of  major  population 
renters  in  th--  State— Sacramento  and 
Pnn  Francisco. 

AlthounJi  not  heavily  timbered,  it  is  an 
area  rich  in  native  flora  and  fauna.  The 
vcgcttion  includes  grasslands,  moun- 
t:;in  meadows,  many  cliapairal  types, 
canyon  oak.s.  oak  woodland,  mixed  coni- 
fers, high  elevation  red  and  white  fir 
Snow  Mountain  also  abounds  with  wild- 
life— deer,  squirrel,  bobcat.';,  golden 
eagles,  quail,  bear,  end  mountain  lions. 
The  Middle  Fork  of  Stoney  Creek  which 
flows  through  the  area  supports  a  fine 
native  tiout  fishery. 

There  is  ncorJy  unanhnous  local  su;:)- 
IKirt  for  immediate  wilderne.ss  designa- 
tion of  the  37  000-acre  Snow  Mountain 
area.  The  boards  of  supeiTi<;ors  of  pjI 
three  counties  involved  have  adopted  res- 
olutions endorsing  wilderness  cla.ssifica- 
tion.  I  share  their  view  tliat  the  entire 
37.000-acre  area  merits  wilderness  status. 
In  previous  Congresses.  I  have  spon- 
sr:icd  letrislaticn  to  provide  for  immedi- 
ate de-^ignntion  of  the  Snow  flountain 
wilderness,  i  have  not  changed  mv  com- 
mitment to  ultim.ate  wilderness  clas.sin- 
CPitinn  01  the  entire  37.000-acre  ai-en. 

However,  since  I  fii-st  introduced  the 
Snow  Mountain  wilderness  bill  in  the 
92d  Congress.  620  acres  within  the  area 
have  been  selectively  logged.  In  addition, 
objections  have  been  raided  over  the  fact 
that  no  mineral  survey  has  been  made  of 
the  proposed  wilderness  area.  In  view  of 
these  circumstances.  I  am  now  proposing 
a  wilderness  study  be  made.  The  study 
would  include  a  mineral  review. 

My  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  study  the  37.000-acre  Snow 
Mountain  area  and  submit  his  findings  to 
the  President  within  2  yea  is  following 
enactment  of  the  bill.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires that  during  the  review  period  and 
for  a  period  of  4  years  after  the  recom- 
mendations are  submitted,  the  Snow 
Mountain  area  be  managed  so  as  to  pre- 
serve its  wilderness  character. 

Hearings  on  the  wilderne.ss  proposal 
have  been  held  in  both  the  92d  and  93d 
Congresses.  Thus.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  can  move  forward  with  the  Snow 
Mountain  study  bill  in  the  near  future 
and  provide  statutory  interim  protection 
for  the  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  ob.iection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1.391 
De  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  Howe  of 
nej-resentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.tembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  wltli 
the  rrovlsions  of  subsection  3(d)  of  the 
WUderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890,  8921.  relating 
to  public  notice,  public  hearings,  and  review- 
by  State  and  other  agencies,  shall  review, 
as    to    its    suitability    < ■:    nonsuitabfllty    lor 
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preservation  aa  wtldeniesa.  rertiiiii  land.^  m 
the  Mendocino  Na'^ional  Forest,  California, 
which  comprise  approximately  thirty-.-;eveii 
thousand  acres,  and  which  .ire  generally  de- 
picted Oh  a  map  entitled  Simw  Moiintain 
DeFacco  WUderneso  Area  .  dated  June  21. 
1971.  The  Secretary  shall  report  his  tiiidiim- 
to  the  President  on  or  beiore  the  expiration 
of  the  two-year  penod  foUowUit:  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thi.s  Art  Tap  Prc^idrn: 
shall  subnUt  prompily  thereatter  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  Hon  c  of  Represent- 
atives his  reconvmendat:o!is  vmth  re.sp«ct  to 
th»  designation  of  sin'h  urea  or  portion 
thereof  as  wllderne.ss  .■\ny  rcoommendalinn 
of  the  President  that  .such  area  or  portion 
thereof  shall  be  desitinaled  .i=!  wilderness  and, 
therefore,  sis  a  component  of  the  national 
Wllderne&s  preservation  .system  shall  become 
effective  only  if  .so  provided  by  an  Act  of 
Congress. 

Sec,  2.  During  t!ie  re',  lew  period  provided 
by  this  Act  and  for  a  period  of  four  years 
after  the  reoommenda' ions  of  the  Pre.-ident 
are  submitted  to  the  Cont^ress,  the  Secretary 
of  Atjnculture  shall  maiiat:e  aid  protect  the 
resources  of  tlie  lands  denirted  on  .such  map 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  a.s.surc  that  their 
suitability  for  potential  '.vi!derne,s.s  designa- 
tion IS  not  impaired 

Sti'.  3  llie  review  reciuiiert  l)v  this  Act,  in- 
cliidlnt;  anv  report  and  recommeudatloiis 
with  respect  thereto,  shall,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent otherwi.se  provided  in  this  Act,  be  con- 
durted  in  accordaiue  witli  tlie  applicable  pro- 
\  l,.-ioiis  of  the  Wilderness  Act, 

Sec,  4  There  is  liereljy  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amount  as  may  be  nece.s- 
.--ary  to  carry  out  the  provislon.s  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  V.i'J-2.  A  bill  to  cstabli.sh  a  demon- 
sliatioii  program  in  energy  con.serva- 
tinn,  usiiiK  promising;  innovative  tech- 
nolOKV  to  the  maxiiiiiun  extent  po.s.sible, 
through  relrofittins  exi.-tmg  buildings 
with  energy  con.servation  campment  and 
.sy.stem.s.  and  for  otht  i  purpo.ses.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operation.s, 
jointly,  by  unanimou.s  consent. 

1  -SFrcv    toN,^t,RV,\MoN    IN    BflT.IJINCS    DtMO.N- 
.srR.MIoNS    ACT    OK     1975 

Mr  TUNNEY,  Mr  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Energy  Con.serva- 
tion ill  Buildinus  Demonstration  Act  of 
1975.  This  legi.slation  uill  assure  Federal 
leadership  In  stimulatinr;  technolocies  to 
renovate  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment buildings  for  more  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  energy, 

A  systematic  energy  con.servation  pio- 
gram  is  essential  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  Without  such  a 
piogram,  our  count i-y  will  continue  to 
be  jeopardized  by  eneigy  shortages  or 
energy  blackmail  uom  tlie  Arab-led 
cartei. 

The  opportunities  Un  such  an  energy 
conservation  program  are  enormous.  The 
Federal  Government  is  pre.sently  the 
world's  largest  landlord,  owning  and 
maintaining  over  700,000  buildings  and 
installations  in  the  United  States  alone. 
Further,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  build- 
ings nre  owned  by  State,  county,  and 
local  governments. 

Many  of  these  buildings  and  installa- 
tions were  built  in  a  iieriod  when  little 
attention  was  given  to  energy  consei - 
vation.  Therefore,  a  systematic  govern- 
mentwide  program  to  retrofit  heatin;;. 
cooling,  ventilating,  liuhtmg  and  other 


facihties  :ii  these  buildings  could  save 
millions  of  dollars  and  enormous 
amount.'-  of  eneruy  throughout  tlie 
count ly  every  year. 

The  legislation  mandates  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Federal  demonstration  pro- 
gram. This  program  will  select  at  least 
40  federally  owned  buildings  throughout 
the  country  for  renovation  and  retro- 
fitting. Buildings  will  be  .selected  to  offer 
the  widest  po.ssible  range  of  geographic, 
structural  and  other  circumstances  in 
order  to  assure  accurate  data  for  future 
planning. 

Initially,  renovation  will  be  expensive. 
In  the  long  nm,  however,  this  program 
will  prove  it.self  to  be  cost  effective  and 
will  lead  to  large  overall  savings  for  the 
Go'.ernment.  Once  this  program  has 
been  demonstrated,  it  can  be  expanded 
to  other  Government  buildings  and. 
eventually,  to  private  buildings. 

At  the  same  time  this  program  i.s  be- 
ing carriefl  out  at  the  Federal  level,  a 
similar  project  will  be  undertaken  in  co- 
operation with  Stale,  county,  and  local 
governments.  Under  the  act,  an  awards 
panel  will  be  set  up  to  evaluate  grants 
tor  Slate,  county,  and  local  governments. 
Grant-s  will  be  funded  on  a  3  to  1  Federal 
to  State  or  municipality  matching  basis. 

It  is  our  belief  that,  as  an  important 
outgrov  ih  of  this  program,  business  and 
industry  will  see  the  potentialities  for 
major  financial  and  energy  savings 
through  retrofitting  their  buildings. 
Since  cdnmercial  buildings  utilize  14.4 
percent  of  all  energy  in  this  country,  the 
savings  could  be  tremendous. 

The  Pro,)ect  Independence  study  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  esti- 
mates that  retrofitting  and  improved  op- 
eration and  maintenance  practices  could 
save  up  to  40  percent  of  the  energy  used 
in  luMting  and  cooling  commercial  build- 
ings. Such  a  saving  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  400  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
year,  or  enough  fuel  to  satisfy  the  yearly 
household  energy  needs  of  30  million 
peo|)!e 

Mr,  President.  I  believe  that  this  is  an 
extremely  important  program  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  object  inn.  the  bill  wa.s 
orciered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reiord,  as 
folK'Ws: 

S,  1392 
/."'■  't  ciiartcd  by  the  Senate  anil  Hcmsr  of 
fi<'prrsrntatifC!!  of  the  United  States  of 
Aiiti-}  u-a  in  Con;;rcss  ns\sc"!b/cd,  that  this  Act 
may  !)e  cited  as  the  "Energy  Conservation  m 
Buildiiis.s  Demonstration  Act  of  11>7.5  ■, 

HNfllNCS  AND  PURPOSK 

Sk(  2  (ai  The  Conyress  finds  and  declares 
tliui 

(  1  )  lar^e  amounts  of  fuel  and  energy  are 
ccuihumed  unnecessarily  each  year  In  heal- 
Int,',  <(ioliiig,  ventilating,  providing  hot  water. 
lighting,  and  tor  other  major  enertjy  u.ses  in 
residential  and  commercial  buildings  oecause 
sucli  buildings  lack  adecjuate  euergy-con- 
Hcrvation  features; 

i2t  stibstantial  .savint's  in  fuel  and  energy 
could  be  accomplished  by  retrollttnit;  such 
buildings  with  adeqtiale  energy-coii->ervHtioii 
features  that  wotild  more  than  pav  for  them- 
selve-.  HI  reduced  energy  costs  on  a  life-cycle 
basis, 

13 1  the  national  interest  vmU  be  best  served 
bv  encuuragliu;  mnoviitive  technoloj::y  and 
ftlipr.Miches  so  that  a  wide  diversity  fif  geo- 
graphic and  technological  circumstances  may 


be  treated  with  a  ma.ximum  of  cost  effectlve- 
nes.s 

(bi  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  institute 
a  demonstration  program  for  retrofitting 
selected  existing  Federal.  State,  and  munic- 
ipal buildinL;s  for  energy  conservation,  using 
promising  innovative  technology  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible,  and  to  disseminate  the 
results  of  that  experience  in  order  to  pro- 
mote tills  type  of  conservation  nationwide. 

DEFI.NITION.S 

Six.  3,  Df-fiNirioNs,— As  u.sed  in  this  Act — 
I  a)     ■Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

(b)  -Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

(c)  "Panel"  means  the  Awards  Panel  as 
deiined  In  section  4, 

(d  I  "Governor"  means  a  Governor  of  one 
of  i!ie  fifty  States. 

lei  Municipality"  means  a  town.  city,  or 
other  district  in  the  United  States  which  Is 
no'  a  .Sta'e,  whirli  hivs  powers  of  local  self- 
t;ovenimeiu,  and  which  owns  at  lea.st  ten' 
l)uikiint;s. 

if  I  "Executive"  means  mayor  of  a  city  or 
:n\\v.  executive  otlicer  of  a  county  or  other 
ni'iu: -ipality  who  has  authority  to  contract 
for  retroiitting  of  buildings  wliich  belong  to 
thi-  municipality. 

Dl'riES   OF   ADMINISTRATOR 

Sir  4,  (a I  Within  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator,  In 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  shall  establish 
pr.icedures  fur  identifying  existing  buildings 
a-,  candidates  for  retrolittlng  with  energy 
c mscrvation  equipment  and  systems  for  the 
piirpo.e  of  decr^.i.>uig  tlie  cost  of  supplying 
-'uli  '>uild:n.;s  with  energy  for  cllmate-con- 
duioning.  w.ifer-heating,  lighting,  and  other 
maj.  r  uses  of  onerev.  In  developing  such  pro- 
cedures the  -Administrator  and  the  Dii-ector 
shal!  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies 
and  appropri.ue  profe.ssional  architectural 
and  ent;inecnr.t;  societies  as  required  to  In- 
sure a  broad  perspective  and  maximum  uti- 
li/.i'io".  of  profe-.sional  expertise 

ibi  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
Convene  on  a  timely  basis,  as  required,  an 
Awards  Panel  for  the  purpose  of  awarding 
yrant.s  to  States  and  municipalities  under 
.■■ectioii  6  of  this  Act,  The  Panel  shall  consist 
of  tlie  Administrator  or  his  designate,  the 
Director  or  his  designate,  and  one  other 
lierson  to  be  chosen  by  the  Administrator, 
The  Administrator  shall  designate  one  mem- 
ber ()f  the  Panel  as  Chairman, 

ic)  Tlie  .Administrator  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  procedures  established  un- 
der I  a)  of  this  section,  along  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  neces.sary  procedures 
lor  applicants,  and  shall  also  transmit  a  copy 
of  same  to  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Servi'ps  Administration. 

FEDERAL   PROGRAM 

.Sec,  5,  ia»  On  the  basis  of  procedures 
established  in  section  4  the  Administrator 
of  tlie  General  Services  Administration  shall 
withm  six  inonths  after  th^  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  select  no  fewer  than  forty 
federally  owned  buildings  as  candidates  for 
retrofitimg  with  energy  conservation  equip- 
ment and  systems  The  biuldlnj/s  shall  be 
sele<ted  so  as  ta  otfer  a  wide  range  of  geo- 
graphic and  technological  circtunst.ances  and 
opportunities  for  implementation  of  energy 
<  on-.ervatiou  measures  which  can  be  justified 
on  a  life-cycle  cost  basis. 

lb)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
ServK'es  Administration  shall,  within  six 
months  afier  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Alt,  solicit  proposals  for  retrofitting  each 
building  identified  in  sub.section  (a)  of  this 
section  wlih  energy  conservation  equipment 
and  systems.  On  the  basis  of  the  proposals 
rereived  in  response  to  his  solicitations,  the 
Admintstrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. In  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator and   the  Director,  is  authorized 
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to  award  contracts  for  the  design  and  in- 
stallation of  energy  conservation  equipment 
and  systems  In  any  or  all  of  the  federally 
OT'.-r.r'd  buildings  Identified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  In  addition  to  the  cost  and 
estimated  elTectiveness  of  the  propo'-al  in 
achieving  energy  conservation,  the  potential 
for  a  novel  and  innovative  approach  to  be 
cf  ;>:.rti?u!ar  valup  In  wide  application  shall 
12  a  factor  in  awarding  contracts. 

(c)  Grants  for  Federal  buildings  shall  be 
f..r  the  full  cost  of  the  contract,  within  the 
priiit  of  funds  available,  but  not  to  exceed 
fl. 000,000   for   any   one   building. 

ST.\TE    AXD    MUXICICAL    PROGRAM 

?r:c,  G,  (a)  Governors  of  tie  fifty  States 
and  e.Kccutives  of  municipalities  may  submit 
requests  for  grants  for  retrofitting  of  build- 
ings own?d  by  their  respective  States  or 
municipalities.  Requests  for  grants  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Panel,  through  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  shall  include.  In  accordance 
with  procedures  published  by  the  Adminis- 
trator in  the  Federal  Register,  a  description 
of  their  State  or  municipal  awards  panel,  the 
criteria  and  procedures  by  which  it  will  se- 
lect proposals  for  awards,  and  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  State  or  munloip.il  buildings  for 
which  grants  are  to  be  sought. 

(b)  The  Panel  Is  authorized  to  allocate 
grants  to  States  and  municipalities  from 
funds  appropriated  for  those  purposes.  In 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
P.mel  for  State  and  municipal  programs. 

(CI  Grants  to  States  and  mualcipalltles 
shall  be  on  a  3-to-l  Federal  to  State  or  mu- 
nicipality matching  basis  and  may  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose.  Grants  may  not 
exceed  $10,000,000  Federal  share  for  any  one 
State  nor  $6,000,000  Federal  share  for  any 
one  municipality  out  of  one  years  appropria- 
tion under  this  Act. 
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carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  $30,000,000  for  the  Federal  program, 
$60,000,000  for  the  State  program,  and  $60,- 
000,000  for  the  municipal  program  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  3,  1976  and 
June  30,  1977,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


Mr.  TUNNEY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  bill  I  introduced  earlier  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADMI-N-ISTRATUX    PROVISIONS 

Sec  7.  (al  The  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Governor  or 
executive  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  file  with  the 
Administrator  In  such  form  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  such 
specific  questions,  surveys,  or  questionnaires 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Adminis- 
trator to  carry  out  his  function  under  this 
Act  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  in  promoting  energy  conservation. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  Governors 
and  executives  administering  grants  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe  In  order  to  assure 
an  effective  audit  of  the  disposition  of  the 
ftinds  provided  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  any  State  or  municipal- 
ity which  receives  a  grant  under  this  Act 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 

RrroHT  TO  CONGRESS  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF 
INFORMATION 

Src,  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  submit  a  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  presenting  the  results 
of  this  program.  A  second  report  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  two  years  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  dis.cemlnate 
to  the  public,  in  such  form  and  In  such 
manner  as  he  deems  most  effective,  results  of 
this  program  which  promise  to  further  pro- 
mote conservation  of  energy  on  a  wide  scale. 
Each  grantee  shall  be  required,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  grant,  to  make  available  to  any 
Interested  person  the  complete  breakdown 
of  cost  Information  Incurred  in  his  project. 

AUTHORIZATION   OP  APPBOPRIATIONS 

Sec,  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 


ByMr.BEALL: 
5.  1394.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to 
require  cost  estimates  of  proposed  legis- 
lation covering  a  5-year  period  and  to 
include  costs  to  be  incurred  by  nongov- 
ernmental entities.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

ECONOMIC    IMPACT    STATEMENT    ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  todav 
introducing  legislation,  the  Economic 
Impact  Statement  Act  of  1975,  designed 
to  require  that  Congress  take  a  close  look 
at  the  cost  of  legislation,  both  for  Gov- 
ernment and  the  consumer,  prior  to  leg- 
islative action. 

My  legislation  will  require  the  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to 
prepare  an  estimate  of  costs  to  be  in- 
curred by  the  Federal  Government,  by 
State  and  local  government.^,  and  by 
nongovernmental  entities  for  s.  5-ycar 
period  for  each  authorization/TJlll  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  or  House  oi  Repre- 
sentatives. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  already  re- 
quirf^s  that  an  estimate  be  made  to  re- 
flect the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
during  a  5-year  period.  However,  it  is 
my  belief  that  these  provisions  do  not  go 
far  enough.  In  addition  to  measuring 
Federal  costs,  we  must  also  project 
what  the  bill  is  going  to  mean,  costwise. 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  to 
the  private  sector. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  Government 
can  cause  inflation  through  either  un- 
wise fiscal  or  monetary  policies.  But  in- 
creasingly Americans  are  realizing  that 
inflation  can  be  caused  through  govern- 
mental actions  which  increase  the  cost  of 
production  and  thus  raise  prices  for 
goods  and  services. 

Although  there  are  countless  examples 
of  this  phenomena,  one  good  sample  took 
place  when  Congress  enacted  legislation 
requiring  that  inner-lock  seatbelt  sys- 
tems be  required  in  all  1975  automobiles. 
The  result  was  that  car  prices  were  in- 
creased by  at  least  $100  and  the  system 
was  such  a  failure  that  last  year  the 
Congi-ess  repealed  its  decision.  Perhaps 
we  in  Congress  would  have  enacted  the 
inner-locking  legislation  anyway,  but  at 
least  if  we  had  known  the  cost  per  car 
of  the  system,  we  might  have  deliberated 
a  little  longer  before  taking  action. 

In  the  1960's,  Congress  decided  that  to 
protect  our  environment,  we  needed  to 
initiate  a  system  of  environmental  state- 
ments which  would  weigh  the  possible 
adverse  envirormiental  impacts  a  partic- 
ular project  would  have  on  our  air.  v.ater. 


and  land.  Now,  I  believe  we  need  to  begin 
a  system  of  economic  impact  statements, 
to  weigh  prior  to  action  a  project's  ef- 
fects on  our  threatened  economic  condi- 
tions. 

Unless  Congress  begins  to  rationally 
measure  the  long-term  fiscal  impact  of 
its  action,  we  will  soon  be  faced,  in  the 
public  sector,  with  a  widely  inflationary 
budget  which  Congress  cannot  reduce, 
and  in  the  private  sector  with  escalit- 
in^  Government- imposed  costs  wliich 
fuel  the  fires  of  inflation  and  cause 
di-amatic  increases  in  the  price  of  goods 
and  services  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
consumer. 

My  legislation  is  a  fii^t  step  in  recog- 
nizing the  long-term  inflationary  im- 
pacts Federal  action  often  has,  and  will 
enable  us  to  more  adequalely  measure 
these  effects  before  we  act.  I  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  the  March  5 
1975,  Washington  Post  further  discuss- 
ing this  problem  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Washiuglon  Pest,  Mar.  3,  1975] 
Ii  s  Time  fob  Economic  Impact  Statements 

Tlie   scope   of   new    government    program- 
::';  i  regulaaor.s  has  never  expanded  so  rapidly 
as  it  has  in  the  past  decade,  except,  perhaps 
dunnr;  th"  early  da-.s  of  the  New  Deal    Since 
the  mid-lGUO's  fedcr.il  legislation  and  admin- 
iPtralicn  orders  l.ave  set  new  standards  for 
air,  water,  noise,  meat,  pouliry,  fabrics,  land 
s.iles,   boats,   paint,    credit    tramsaciions,    in- 
dustrial safety,  and  employment  practices — 
to  n-entlon  but  a  few.  All  of  these  regulaiior.s 
involved  efforts  to  Impr.jve  tlie  quality  of  lif» 
for  some  or  all  citizens,  and  most  have  had 
a   measure   of   success.   Some   have   required 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  tax  monev. 
while   others    have    not.    All,    however,    cost 
somebody   something,    and    the    costs    that 
don't   show  up   in   tax   bills   tend   sooner  or 
later  to  show  up  in  price  Increases,  .^s  Murray 
L,  Weldenbaum  makes  clear  In  a  new  study, 
a  portion  of  which  appears  else",  here  on  this 
page  today,  those  price  increises  have  been 
a  significant  component  in  the  inflatlor.ary 
spiral.   And,   if   the  expansion   cf   regulation 
toes  on  at  its  present   rate,  stich   price  In- 
cre.isps  could  produce  a  stagnant  economy 
Tlie  argument  over  health  care  provides  a 
classic  CNample  of  the  way  the  present  system 
works.   Heatlh   insurance  p'.atis   before   Con- 
gress are  usually  discussed  i;i  terms  of  how 
much  they  will  cost  federal  or  state  govern- 
ments in  tax  money.  While  thete  figures  are 
of  obvious  Importance,  the  true  cost  of  any 
such  plan  must   include   the  additional   ex- 
penses  the   plan   will    Impose    on   employers 
and  employees.  If  those  addi  lonal  expenses 
are  pr>ld  by  the  employers,  they  will  be  re- 
flected, sooner  or  later,  in  prices.  If  they  are 
paid  by  employees,  they  will  be  reflected  In  a 
loss  of  buying  power.  In  either  case,  they  are 
real  costs,  just  as  tax  Increases  are  real  costs. 
Congress    has    taken   note   of   one   aspect 
of  this  problem  by  requiring  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  set  out  as  "tax  expenditures" 
those  losses  In  tax  revenues  that  result  from 
dffdnctions  or  tax  credl's  used  to  encourage 
economic  activities.  But  It  needs  to  go  fur- 
ther. In  order  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the 
full  costs  of  a  health  plan  or  noise  reduction 
regulation    or    any    other    federal    program. 
Congress  needs  an  "economic  Impact  "  state- 
ment not  unlike  the  environmental  Impact 
statements  now  required  of  many  construc- 
tion programs,  Tlien  it  could  know  how  much 
a   particular  program   or  set    of  regulations 
rr.tUv  costs. 
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This  is  not  to  suegc^'t  that  thlut'jj  like 
iiealih  Insurance  or  safety  regulations  or 
meat  iii^pectinii  programs  sliould  be  post- 
poned or  abandoned  Ratlier,  It  is  to  suggest 
thiit  Congress  and  t!ie  p'.iblic  should  bt  aware 
of  the  full  cosis  of  !!ie  legislation  U  ap- 
proves— and  of  the  individuals  or  Institutions 
tliar,  will  be  made  to  bear  those  costs  We  sus- 
pect that  if  C.'nyress  recognized  the  full 
v'Mt  of  some  of  the  information  federal 
iit^encies  now  gather  or  of  some  of  the  health 
aiid  -.afety  regulatioiLs  that  have  been  Im- 
posed, it  would  cut  back  certain  federal  ac- 
tivities. The  benefits,  in  some  instar.ces,  of 
the  Information  or  the  regulations  would 
hardly  seem  commensurate  with  t!:e  costs. 
And.  in  a  time  of  intlution  and  recession,  any 
luinece.saary  cost  imposed  'uy  irovernment  on 
business  or  individuals  simply  increases  the 
agony. 

(From  ilie  Washington  P'st    M.ir   5.  1075| 

GoVEfiN.MtNr  RKiti.\TmNst   Tut    I.NH,\i:...v- 
ARY    Costs 
(By  Murray  L.  Weidcnbaum) 
Ai  the  American  public  is  learning  to  it; 
dismay,   there  are  many  ways  in  which  gov- 
ernment   actions    can    canse    or   worsen    In- 
flation. Large  Ijudget  dchi-it.s  and  excessivelv 
ea.sv  inotietary  poluv  are  usually  cited  as  the 
two  major  cuipnts.  and  quite  properly.  Yet. 
there    Ls    a    third,    le.^s    oovior.s — and    hence 
more   insidious— way   in   which   governmetit 
can    wur.-<en    the   aiready   .-evere   inflationary 
pressures  atTectini;  the  .*mcricnn  economy 

That  tlurd  way  is  ior  'Ue  government  to 
reti'iire  actions  in  the  private  sector  which 
increase  the  costs  of  production  and  hence 
raise  the  prices  of  the  products  and  services 
which  are  sold  to  tlie  p"l;lic  F  >r  example, 
tiie  price  of  the  tvpic.:il  now  liJVl  pa.;,^et'.-er 
automobile  ls  about  isJu  liif-i.er  th.in^lt 
would  have  been  in  tl.e  ..Ijsf-nce  of  federally 
mandated  safety  and  environmental  require- 
ment-. Attention  needs  to  b3  focused  on  this 
tinrd  route  to  intlation  for  Iao  re.wons:  (1) 
the  ijoiernment  i:>  constant'.v  embi.rklng  on 
new  and  expanded  p.-oKrai!:s  which  r&ise 
costs  and  prues  m  th.e  pri\-.te  ec momy  aiid 
(2i  neither  governrneiit  decision  makers  nor 
the  public  recogni/e  the  siyiiiticance  of  ihe.e 
inflationary  etieci.s  Literally,  the  leUeruI  gov- 
ernment IS  Continually  mandatini;  more  in- 
flation via  the  regulations  it  promulgates. 
These  actions  of  course  are  validated  by  an 
arcominoddting  nionetarv  policy. 

Obviously,  most  of  these  government  ac- 
tions are  not  desit-ned  to  increase  prlre> 
Nevertheless,  that  is  their  result.  In  part  be- 
cause of  etr..rt.>  to  control  the  giowlh  of  gov- 
ernmetit  spending,  we  have  turned  increas- 
ingly to  nie'-hanisms  designed  to  achieve  a 
given  national  objective — belter  working 
ronditinus,  for  example  .,r  more  nutritious 
foods— without  niticii  expenditure  of  gov- 
ernment fund;  The  approach  emphasizes 
eiTort.s  to  mtluence  prn.i'e  decision  makers 
to  achieve  specific  ends.  Thus,  ratlier  than 
burden  tiie  public  tre;isury  with  the  full 
cost  of  cleaning  up  environmental  pollution, 
we  now  require  privue  liini,  to  dev..te  addi- 
tional resources  to  tliat  purpose  R  ither  than 
have  the  federal  govemmenf  .-pend  lar.  e 
sums  to  eliminate  tratric  lui/tdrds.  we  recpiire 
motorists  to  purcha-e  veliirics  ef;uippe<l  with 
various  safety  features  th.it  ii:crea.se  the  sell- 
ing price. 

At  first  blush.  go\ernmei;t  imposition  of 
socially  desirable  reciuirements  on  busine3.s 
appears  to  be  an  Inexpensive  Aav  of  achiev- 
ing national  objectives:  it  costs  the  govern- 
ment nothing  and  therefore  is  no  burdrti 
on  the  taxpayer.  But,  on  reflection,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  public  does  not  esc.ipe  p.iy- 
ing  the  cost.  For  example,  every  time  that 
the  Occupational  Safetv  and  Health  Admin- 
istration Imposes  a  more  costlv.  albeit  .■^afer. 
method  of  production,  the  cost  of  the  re- 
sultant product  will  neres.<:arily  tend  to  rise 
Everv  time  that  the  Consumer  Safety  Coni- 
niLsslon   Imposes  a  ..  i.iuflard   which   is   more 


I  ostiv  to  attain,  .some  prodiui  costs  v.  ,\\ 
lend  to  ri.se  The  .same  holds  true  for  tlie 
activities  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agcncv.  the  Food  and  Drug  Admimslrntion, 
and  so  forth. 

Tlie  point  beinu  made  here  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  What  is  at  i.ssue  is  not  the 
worth  of  the  objectives  of  these  aKencies 
Rather,  it  Is  that  the  public  does  not  get  a 
■free  lunch"  by  Imposing  public  require- 
ments o;i  private  Industry  Although  the  costs 
of  government  regulation  are  not  borne  by 
tlie  ta.\pa\er  directly,  m  lane  measure  they 
show  up  in  higher  price;  of  the  goods  and 
services  that  consi-mers  buy.  These  hii;her 
prices-,  we  need  to  recogni/e.  represent  the 
•hidden  tax"  which  is  sliified  from  the  tax- 
payer to  the  consumer  Moreover,  to  tlie  ex- 
tent that  government-mandated  rc'iuire- 
ments  impose  similar  costs  on  all  price  cate- 
gories of  a  given  product  i -:;iv.  automobiles), 
this  hidden  tax  will  tend  to  be  more  regres- 
sive than  the  federal  income  tax  That  is. 
the  costs  may  be  a  higher  relative  burden 
on  lower  income  groups  than  on  higher  in- 
come groups. 

Government  regulation  is  an  accepted  fact 
iti  a  modern  society.  The  point  being  made 
here  is  the  modest  one  that  a  given  regula- 
tory activity  generate.?  costs  as  well  as  bene- 
fits. Hence,  consideration  of  propo.sals — and 
they  are  numerous — to  e.xtend  the  scope  of 
federal  regulation  sliould  not  be  limited,  as 
Ls  usually  the  case,  to  a  recital  of  the  ad- 
vantaites  of  regulation.  Rather,  the  costs 
need  to  be  considered  also,  both  those  which 
are  tangible  and  those  which  mav  be  in- 
tniu  ible. 

It  should  be  acknowledi,'ed  that  what  is 
takitig  place  in  the  United  States  represents 
not  an  abrupt  departure  from  an  idealized 
free  market  economy,  but  rather  the  rapid 
luteiuiiica'ion  of  faiily  durable  trends  of 
expanding  government  control  o\er  the  pri- 
vate sector  In  earlier  periods,  when  produc- 
tivity and  living  standards  v.ere  rising  rap- 
Idly,  the  nation  could  more  easily  afford  to 
applaud  the  benefits  and  iL'iioie  the  costs  of 
regulation  Btit  now  the  acceleration  of  fed- 
eral controls  coincides  with,  and  accentuates, 
a  slowdown  in  productivity  growth  and  in  the 
improvement  in  real  .standards  of  living. 
Thu."?.  the  earlier  attitude  of  tolerance  to- 
ward controls  is  no  longer  economically  de- 
fensible. 

Worthy  objectives,  such  as  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment and  safer  products,  can  be  at- 
tained without  the  inflationary  Impact  that 
regulation  brings,  and  public  policy  should  be 
revised  to  this  end  But  we  need  to  examine 
more  'iosely  the  phenomenon  of  government- 
mandated  price  increases.  It  is  likely  that 
this  unwanted  phenomenon  will  be  with  us 
for  Some  time — at  least  until  consumers  and 
their  representatives  recognize  tlic  problem 
and  urge  changes  m  public  policy. 

As  these  government-mandated  costs  begin 
to  visibly  exceed  the  apparent  benetits.  it  can 
be  hoped  that  public  pressures  will  mount 
on  governmental  regulators  to  moderate  the 
increasingly  strin.tent  rules  and  regulations 
tliat  they  appiv  At  present,  for  example,  a 
mi.-.labe!ed  prodtu  t  that  Is  declared  an  un- 
acceptable hazard  often  must  he  destroyed. 
In  the  future,  the  producer  or  seller  per- 
haps will  only  be  retiuirrd  to  relabel  it  cor- 
rectly, a  for  less  costly  way  of  achieviiu;  the 
.same  objective 


By  Mr.   THURMOND: 

S.  n9.5.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  tlie 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  an 
exclusive  remedy  against  the  United 
State.s  in  suit.s  ba.sed  upon  medical  mal- 
prnrtice  on  the  part  of  active  military 
inediral  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidiciarv. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  Pre.sident,  it  i.s 
(tist tubing    to   learn    that   our    Govern- 


ment tioc.s  not  provide  any  statutory 
legal  remedy  to  defend  military  doctors 
in  court  suits  for  alleged  malpractice. 
RoceiUly,  there  have  been  a  growing 
number  of  suits  filed  personally  against 
military  doctors.  These  doctors  stand  a 
risk  of  losing  their  property,  their  salary 
and  their  savings  in  tort  claims  of  al- 
Iciod  malpractice. 

The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  as  passed 
in  1946.  did  not  bar  suits  against  Gov- 
ernment employees  individually  who 
committed  torts  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  their  employment.  Subse- 
quently, three  statutes  were  eiiacted  by 
the  Congress  which  barred  such  suits 
a2ain;;t  three  particular  classes  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  such  as  drivers  of  Gov- 
ei-nment  vehicles,  medical  personnel  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Moreover  Pub- 
lic Law  91-623.  42  U.S.C.  233,  with  re- 
spect to  Public  Health  Service  medical 
l^eisonnel,  also  authorized  the  purchase 
of  medical  malpractice  insurance  cov- 
erage for  medical  personnel  assigned  to 
forei£m  countries,  or  detailed  to  other 
tlian  a  Federal  agency  or  institution. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  obviously  an  in- 
equality of  treatment  between  the  med- 
ical personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  and  those  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Public  Health 
Service.  The  law  should  provide  equal 
protection  for  military  doctors.  This  in- 
equity presents  a  serious  morale  prob- 
lem in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Consequently,  I  am  recommend- 
ing legislation  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  this  dis- 
crimination and  to  authorize  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  the  legal  responsibility 
for  a  judgment  against  an  individual  doc- 
tor in  the  performance  of  his  profession- 
al military  duties. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislative  proposal 
will  provide  for  an  exclusive  remedy 
again.st  the  United  States  In  suits  based 
upon  medical  malpractice  on  the  part 
of  active  duty  military  physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  pharmacists,  or  paramedi- 
cal personnel  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Surgeon  Generals  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  recommend  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  This  legislation,  if  ap- 
proved, also  would  be  most  helpful  in 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel. 

This  bill  will  force  such  alleged  mal- 
practice suits  into  a  Federal  court  with 
the  Government  as  the  defendant  un- 
der the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  with 
the  Justice  Department  responsible  for 
defense.  Any  liability  resulting  from  such 
ca.ses  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government.  This  bill  would  also  provide 
the  Government  the  authority  to  pur- 
chase limited  coverage  of  medical  mal- 
practice insurance  which  is  much  too 
expensive  for  military  medical  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  objective  of 
my  bill.  I  sincerely  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  give  this  proposal  serious 
and  favorable  action.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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S.    1395 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(a)  by  adding  a  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"i!.1089.  Defense  of  certain  malpractice  and 
negligence  suits 
"(a)  Tlie  remedy  against  the  United  States 
provided  by  sections  1346(b)  and  2672  of  title 
28  for  damages  for  personal  Injury,  Includ- 
ing death,  allegedly  arising  from  malpractice 
or  negligence  of  an  active  duty  physician, 
dentist,  nurse,  pharmacist,  or  paramedical 
(for  example,  medical  and  dental  tech- 
nicians, niu-sing  assistants,  and  therapists) 
or  other  supporting  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces  In  furnishing  medical  care  or  treat- 
ment while  m  the  exercise  of  his  duties  In 
or  for  the  Department  of  Defense  or  any 
other  Federal  department,  agency,  or  insti- 
tution shall  hereafter  be  exclusive  of  any 
other  civil  action  or  proceeding  by  reason  of 
the  same  subject  matter  against  such  phys- 
ician, dentist,  ntirse,  pharmacist,  or  para- 
medical or  other  supporting  personnel  (or 
bis  estate)  whose  act  or  omission  gave  rise 
to  such  claim. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  brought  In  any 
court  against  any  person  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  (or  his  estate)  for 
any  such  damage  or  injury.  Any  such  person 
against  whom  such  civil  action  or  proceed- 
ing Is  brought  shall  deliver  within  such  time 
after  date  of  service  or  knowledge  of  service 
as  determined  by  the  Attorney  General,  all 
process  served  upon  him  or  an  attested  true 
copy  thereof  to  his  immediate  superior  or 
to  whomever  was  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  receive  such  papers  and 
such  person  shall  promptly  furnish  copies 
of  the  pleading  and  process  therein  to  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  em- 
bracing the  place  wherein  the  proceeding  Is 
brought,  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(c)  Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  was  acting  in  the 
scope  of  his  employment  In  or  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  any  other  Federal 
department,  agency,  or  Institution  at  the 
time  of  the  Incident  out  of  which  the  suit 
arose,  any  such  civil  action  or  proceeding 
commenced  in  a  State  court  shall  be  re- 
moved without  bond  at  any  time  before  trial 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  of  the  district  and  divi- 
sion embracing  the  place  wherein  it  is  pend- 
ing and  the  proceeding  deemed  a  tort  action 
brought  against  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  title  28  and  all  refei-ences 
thereto.  Should  a  United  States  district  court 
determine  on  a  hearing  on  a  motion  to  re- 
mand held  before  a  trial  on  the  merits  that 
the  case  so  removed  is  one  in  which  a  re- 
medy by  suit  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  is  not  available 
against  the  United  States,  the  case  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  State  court. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  com- 
promise or  settle  any  claim  asserted  In  such 
civil  action  or  proceeding  In  the  manner 
provided  in  section  2677  of  title  28.  and  with 
the  same  effect. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  section  2680(h)  of  title  28  shall 
not  apply  to  assault  and  battery  arising  out 
of  negligence  in  the  performance  of  medical, 
surgical,  dental,  or  related  functions,  includ- 
ing the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or 
investigations. 

"if)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designees  may,  to  the  extent  that  he  or  his 
designees  deem  appropriate,  hold  harmless 
or  provide  liability  insurance  for  any  active 
duty  physician,  dentist,  nurse,  pharmacist, 
or  paramedical  or  other  supporting  personnel 


of  the  armed  forces  for  damages  for  personal 
injury.  Including  death,  negligently  caused 
by  any  such  personnel  while  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment  and 
as  a  result  of  the  performance  of  medical, 
surgical,  dental,  or  related  functions.  Includ- 
ing the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  in- 
vestigations. If  such  person  is  assigned  to  a 
foreign  country  or  detailed  for  service  with 
other  than  a  Federal  agency  or  institution, 
or  If  the  circumstances  are  such  as  are  likely 
to  preclude  the  remedies  of  third  persons 
against  the  United  States  described  in  sec- 
tion 2679(b)  of  title  28,  for  such  damage 
or  Injury." 

(b)   by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis 
of  chapter  55  the  following: 
"1089.  Defense   of   certain   malpractice   and 
negligence  suits.". 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  third  month  which  be- 
gins following  the  date  of  Its  enactment  and 
shall  apply  to  only  those  claims  accruing  on 
or  after  the  eft'ective  date. 


ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  percentage  of  Federal  sub- 
sidy of  rail  lines  proposed  to  be  aban- 
doned and  to  require  more  thorough 
analyses  of  branch  lines  before  a  final 
determination  is  made  not  to  include 
them  in  the  Consolidated  Rail  CoiTDora- 
tion.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  amendments  to  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973, 
which  are  designed  to  accomplish  two 
essential  pui-poses.  First,  as  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate  ■mil  remem- 
ber, the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  creates  a  mechanism  for  expedited 
abandonments  of  light  density  rail  lines 
that  do  not  cover  their  costs.  In  other 
words,  only  those  rail  lines  that  at  least 
cover  their  costs  are  to  be  included  in  the 
new  ConRail  system.  Lines  that  do  not 
cover  their  iosts  are  eligible  for  subsidy 
under  title  IV  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act.  If  a  State  wishes  to 
continue  operations  over  one  of  these 
lines,  it  may  take  advantage  o:  the  sub- 
sidy provisions  of  title  IV,  pursuant  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  pick 
up  70  percent  of  the  difiference  between 
costs  and  revenue  on  the  particular  line. 
The  State  is  to  contribute  the  remaining 
30  percent.  Title  IV  also  requires  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  rail  program,  sim- 
ilar to  the  State  highway  programs  that 
now  exist  in  all  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  objectives  of  title  IV 
of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
are  laudable.  Not  only  will  an  attempt  be 
made  to  formulate  the  much  needed 
planning  for  rail  transportation  on  the 
State  level,  but  both  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  will  be  participating 
in  decisions  regarding  rail  service.  While 
the  Federal  Government  picks  up  the 
major  share  of  the  financial  burden,  the 
States  have  an  economic  stake  in  the 
continuation  of  service  and  will  be  mak- 
ing decisions  based  on  sound  principles 
of  cost  benefit  analysis  and  balanced 
transportation  policy.  Unfortunately,  the 
creation  of  State  rail  programs  is  an  en- 
tirely new  subject  for  many  of  the  States 
in  the  17-State  region  covered  by  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act.  While 
State  highway  programs  have  existed  for 


years,  the  act  requires  the  creation  of  a 
State  rail  program  and  the  ability  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  subsidy  arrangement 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
This  period  of  time  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient for  many  States  to  create  the 
needed  program.  Furthermore,  the  short 
time  frame  available  for  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association  to  analyze  all  light  density 
lines  in  the  region  for  inclusion  in  Con- 
Rail  or  eligibility  for  rail  service  continu- 
ation subsidy  has  been  very  short.  This 
shortness  of  time  has  precluded  specific 
analysis  of  evei-y  branch  line  with  at- 
tention to  the  exact  condition  of  the 
line,  potentials  for  development,  and  in 
some  cases  even  actual  carloadings.  The 
legislation  I  am  proposing  today  ad- 
dresses both  of  these  problems.  First,  by 
allowing  a  100-percent  Federal  subsidy 
for  the  first  year  of  operation  by  Con- 
Rail,  the  States  will  be  given  the  requi- 
site time  to  put  their  State  rail  pro- 
grams in  order.  Second,  States — many  of 
which  are  facing  extreme  financial  strain 
in  the  current  economic  recession — will 
have  more  time  to  arrange  adequate 
funding  for  State  rail  programs.  Third, 
the  additional  time  will  permit  more  spe- 
cific site  analyses  of  various  branch  lines. 
This  may  lead  to  more  light  density  lines 
being  included  in  the  ConRail  system, 
once  more  is  known  about  their  condi- 
tion, their  potential  for  future  develop- 
ment, and  other  factors  which  will  be 
considered  on  a  more  timely  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  on 
tlie  threshold  of  major  changes  in  the 
field  of  rail  transportation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  attempt  to  create  a  more 
balanced    transportation    system.    Rail 
services  continuation  subsidies  are  one 
element  of  this  fundamental  change  in 
policy,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  S.  863  was  recently 
introduced  by  myself,  Senator  Pearson, 
and  several  other  Senators.  S.  863  ex- 
tends the  rail  service  continuation  sub- 
sidy program  and  expands  it  nationwide. 
I  would  anticipate  that  this  legislation 
will  be  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  during  this  Con- 
Rress.   and  will   form   one   part   of   the 
needed  changes  in  transportation  policy 
in  the  United  States.  The  amendments  I 
am  introducing  today  will  permit  a  more 
orderly  and  smooth  transition  for  the 
States  and  communities  aiTected  by  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act.  The 
amounts  already  authorized  for  the  rail 
services   continuation   sub.sidy    program 
contained  in  title  IV  of  tliat  act  are  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation,  and  I  am  con- 
fident  that   the   Commerce   Committee 
will  soon  be  reviewing   these   proposed 
amendments   in   conjunction   with   any 
other  adjustments  which  may  be  made 
in  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1.396 
Be  it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  2.  .Section  20:?ib)  oi'  the  Region.il  Rail 
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Reorg.ini^'atlon  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  712(b)  ) 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  par- 
agraph at  the  end  thereof: 

•■(8)  conduct  ,-peclflc  analyses  of  any  spec- 
ified branch  line  of  railroad  In  the  region 
?ni  to  Investiirate  and  devaluate  the  costs 
r.nd  benefits  of  Including  Its  rail  properties 
In  the  final  r.ystem  plan  under  section  206 
ickimA)  of  thl^  title,  at  the  written  re- 
quest of  an  afTected  State.  If  such  request 
includes  a  detailed  statement  of  the  States 
rea^^on?  for  believing  that  such  br.ir.ch  line 
!^liould  be  designated  for  inc!urion  in  such 
ji'.an  ". 

Sec  3.  Section  41^2' a >  of  the  neuioni!  Rail 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1373  (45  V.s'c.  762(a)  ) 
is  amended  by  strikiii-  the  second  ^enten^e 
and  inserting  in  place  ihcnof  the  following 
;  entence : 

"For  purposes  of  subsevn.on  ibi  1 1 )  cf  this 
sectio'.  the  Federal  share  of  a  rail  ?crvl  e 
continuation  subsidy  be  100  per  centum  for 
the  fir^t  year  of  sub>idi/rd  operaMon:  00  per 
centum  f-r  the  second  year  of  sul)'=ld; 'cd 
operation:  80  per  centum  for  the  third  year 
of  sub5idi?fd  operation;  70  per  centum'  for 
the  fourth,  and  any  subseqiicnt,  yc.\r  of  lub- 
Eidi:'!ed  operation". 


April  9,  1975 


By  Mi-.  KENNHDY: 
S.  13<J7.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Irisijc-ction  Act  relat- 
in<?  to  puni-iiment  for  tlie  commi.^.sion 
of  certain  offen.se.>  under  such  act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Coir.mittec  on  Acrricvil'.urc 
and  Forestry. 

AMr  MOT.jxr  TO  7IJE  FEDf  RAL  Mt\T 

jn3:ection  act 
Mr.  KCNNEDY.  Mr.  President.  T  am 
intrcduciriE:  today  a  bill  to  atnend  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Fedfral  Mopt  Tn.>nccticn 
Act.  My  amendment  is  de:-i.;ned  to  re- 
lieve many  of  the  pre-e!:t  pressures  on 
the  dedicated  niid  har'I--vorkin','  forv)s  of 
Federal  mcnt  in-prctors. 

The  statute  '.vhich  I  proi)o=;ed  to  amend 
was  oriitin-illy  er acted  in  1907  and  con- 
tains three  parts  draliii'r  with  bribery 
and  corrupt  in.flu^nce  of  inspectors  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duti''^.  The  pre  ent 
statute  places  an  extreme  burden  on  the 
inspectors  by  cpeninn;  them  to  criminal 

liability  for  merely  accentini?  any  rift 

given  with  any  purpose  and  from  any- 
one enga'^rd  in  inter'-tafe  cr  in^ierre.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  allow.s  tho^e  involved 
in  the  meat  packinsj  bii.unes.s  to  o.Trr 
pifts  and  gratuities  to  in-pectors  with 
impunity,  so  lo!:;:;  as  there  is  no  demon- 
strable intent  on  their  part  to  influence 
the  inspectors  in  th"  di.-;char.f;c  of  their 
duties.  The  result  is  not  merely  an  aca- 
demic imbalance  in  a  65-year-old  law. 
It  has  been  the  indictment  and  convic- 
tion to  a  number  of  inspectors,  with  no 
corresponding  consequences  for  the 
donors  whose  gifts  gave  ri.  e  to  the  crim- 
inal charges. 

In  October  1971.  40  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  in 
Boston  were  indicted  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Federal  court.  Tliese  men  were  for 
the  most  part  dedicated  career  civil  serv- 
ants who.  during  the  course  of  their  em- 
plovment  a.s  meat  ins;>ectors.  had  been 
offered  and  hid  accepted  gifts  from  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  companies  to 
v.hich  they  were  assigned.  Thev  were 
charged  with  receiving  a  thing  of  value. 
No  specific  intent  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
spectors was  charged.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  gifts  in  any  way  Influenced 
inspection  standards,  methods,  or  reports. 


But  these  men  had  in  fact  violated 
Federal  law.  Some  had  accepted  large 
monetary  gifts,  but  others  had  only  cas- 
ually gone  along  with  favors  offered  them 
on  isolated  occasions:  Mr.  Ray  Tacito,  an 
in-pector  of  some  25  years,  was  charged 
with  receiving  four  bundles  of  meat  val- 
ued at  .iround  $50  back  in  1967;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Martin  was  charged  for  receiving 
8  ounces  of  ham  salad,  8  ounces  of  turkey 
salad,  two  small  packages  of  Danish  h.nn. 
and  two  bottles  of  liquor— about  $20  in 
value.  The  circumstances  surrounding 
the  indictments  and  trials  in  this  case 
caused  a  furor  among  Gj'.crnrncnt  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  received  peti- 
tiot's  signed  by  over  4.000  persons  re- 
ciuesting  that  I  look  into  the  in-oblems 
giving  rise  to  and  resulting  from  the 
i.'^iiictmcnts  of  the  40  me.u  inspectors. 
I  i:rimrdi.Ttcly  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
Aerirulluro  rr-questing  hi^  observations. 
The  Administrator  of  the  USDA  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
wrote  that  the  "essence"  of  the  Boston 
situation  "lira  in  patterns  of  behavior 
firmly  cstabli-hed  over  a  period  of  time, 
whi^h  have  contributed  to  a  gradual  de- 
cline in  the  interritv  of  our  inspection 
pro<-'r  m  in  that  irea." 

I  believe  that  Congress  atid  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  continue  to  expect  the 
highest  standards  of  ensuring  th^^  clean- 
liness of  our  Nation's  me  .t  supiMy.  There- 
fore, it  is  entirely  proper  that  there  be 
imnosed  strict  sanctions  on  the  receint  cf 
fjifts  bv  inspectors  from  iiersons  related 
to  the  biL'Jincssf  s  v-hfrc  Mi^y  work  By  th" 
sain-  token,  the  absence  of  an  equivalent 
prohibition  directed  toward  the  pickers 
themselves  appe.irs  to  invite  the  bestow- 
ing of  gifts  and  favors  by  them  on  in- 
spectors—cither occasionally  or  fre- 
quently—since  proving  any  intent  to 
influence  the  inspectors'  actions  is  in 
most  cases  a  practir-nl  ini'^o'sibility. 

The  staff  of  mv  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  con- 
ducted an  iriformal  ii-iquiry  into  this  mat- 
ter, directed  not  toward  the  .specific 
criminal  cases  involved  hut  toward  de- 
t'-rminmg  what  mi-ht  be  d^ne  in  the 
future  to  prevent  s'lrh  sUuations  from 
arisiuT.  Mr.  Daniel  Krarney,  national 
vice  rvesident  of  thr-  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Frnployeos.  provided 
us  with  background  and  details  necessary 
to  our  assessment  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  the  pro'ol.-m.s  raised.  Out  of 
these  activities  r.fcw  the  proposal  which 
is  Incorporated  in  the  amendment  I  am 
today  introdu'^inrr.  which  is  supported  by 
the  AFGE. 

My  bill  is  straightforward  It  would  not 
eliminate  the  offense  of  receving  gifts  on 
the  i^art  of  inspectors,  it  would,  however, 
imnose  equal  restrictions  rn  the  packers. 
It  would  also  limit  the  offenses  to  those 
involving  persons  falling  under  the  meat 
inspection  program.  The  thrust  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  remove  from  the  packers 
any  temptation  to  bestow  gifts  or  favors 
on  inspectors.  More  importantly,  how- 
ever, would  be  the  removal  of  the  social 
pressures  on  inspectors  "not  to  look  a 
gift  horse  in   the  mouth."  Thev  would 


ielic\ing  inspectors  from  the  now  one- 
sided burden  of  the  law. 

For  the  background  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excel- 
lent article  on  the  subject  which  ap- 
peared in  Haip-rs  magazine  be  printed 
in  tlie  RrroHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

Thf;  Ci'rious  Case  of  the  INjicted  Me.^t 
Inspectors — Lamb  to  Slaughter 
in  ■  rc-erS-hu-k) 
Ti;r  k;siE(  rr.Rs:  "alone  in  the  lion's  den" 
Al  .seven  o'clock  on  the  mor;;ing  of  Octo- 
ber 8.  1971.  Edmund  Wywior  kl  arrived  for 
wi  rk  at  a  meat-processing  plant  in  Boston. 
He  entered  tlie  plant,  waving  casuaUy  to  cm- 
I'l'ivees  i!,side  the  gate,  and  headed  for  the 
U.S.  GjvcTumeiit  office  at  the  re.ir  of  the 
Ijuildipj;.  As  he  walked  slowly  past  the  long, 
silo  It  lir.cs  of  processing  macliinery  being 
l.osed  down  for  another  day's  work,  Wywlor- 
ski'3  thoughts  oscillated  between  his  first 
luor- mg  a,  a  U  S.  Departmc;it  of  A.griculture 
meat  in.spe:tor  back  in  1929,  and  the  jubilee 
d.w,  now  low  thin  two  >e.irs  off,  when  he 
wo-<Id  rca'.!i  sivty-five  and  retire.  He  smiled 
to  himself  a,s  he  walked,  tr>i;ig  to  imagine 
!io'.v  many  c.irca:scs  he  must  have  Inspected 
in  t;.o3e  forty-two  year-.  The  old  mail,  un- 
accu.it:med  to  .such  flights  of  fancy,  broke 
cir  the  effort  a?  he  ap-roached  the  office  door. 
Glancing  at  the  other  inspectors  already  in- 
.sido.  l;e  know  immediattly  that  .somethii'>g 
WIS  up. 

Fur  most  Federal  mcit  inspectors,  ns  for 
Edmund  Wywiorskl,  theirs  is  a  career,  a  life's 
work.  Mere  tha-i  por'-ap^  any  otlier  federal 
career  Job,  hcwcver,  meat  inspection  Is  a 
prurlit-;',  pxicti'g  enter:->rise.  Of  all  blue- 
collar  w.-.rk  in  our  society,  oi  ly  that  of  the 
pol:>cnian  en  the  beat  begins"  to  compare 
with  meat  Inspection  f.T  the  rigor  cf  the 
i:itpllcctual.  physical.  s.>cia!.  and  psyc'nologi- 
c^I  demands  on  tiie  Job. 

The  mo.it  inspector  works  u:ider  e.xtremelv 
u..plea.~ant,  If  not  nauaeali:.g,  condition.s. 
Most  meat-proce-:sing  plants  are  old,  hot. 
noisy,  and  noisome.  The  constant  sight  and 
.s  nell  of  rent  fh\sh.  blo^d.  e.itrai's.  and  oTal 
are  sensuous  a.ssaults  to  which  the  inspector 
mav  prow  accustomed,  but  never  Immune. 
Tv  .he-hour  work  days  are  common.  The  in- 
spector must  often  cover  many  "houses"  in 
a  circuit,  traveling  from  plant  to  plant  at 
.c   mo  di:*ap.co  and  at  odd  hours. 

Wh.it  the  meat  Inspector  must  endure  is 
nothing  compared  to  what  he  must  know. 
Many  in-,peclors  now  start  at  a  GS-5  level, 
e.arning  less  $7,400  per  year,  yet  they  cannot 
jcrfi.rm  a  day's  work  without  routinely  ap- 
i'lymg  v.iot  knowledge  of  food  chemistry, 
bacteriology,  animal  pathoh-gy,  sampling 
techniques,  food-processing  machinery  and 
technology,  plant  construction,  and  indus- 
tri.il  hygiene.  The  regulation;,,  guidelines, 
and  directives  the  inspector  must  follow  and 
enforce  are  so  numerous,  intricate,  and  tech- 
nical that  they  seem  like  tlie  bureaucratic 
ev'iuivalcnt  of  Mission  Control  at  Cape  Ke.".- 
ncdy.  There  are  detailed  regulations  specify- 
l?ig  tfie  nature  and  condition  of  the  salt 
solutions  that  may  be  used  on  wetting  cloths 
applied  to  dressed  carcasses.  There  are  ex- 
tensive i.structions  pertaining  to  packaging, 
labeling,  and  transportation  of  inspected 
products.  Section  310.10  of  the  Manual  of 
Me.it  In^pectiou  Procedures  sets  forth  in 
fifteen  single-.spaced  pages  the  requirements 
for  the  "routine"  (other  than  final  inspec- 
tion) postmortem  Inspection  of  every  carcass 
A  'ypical  excerpt  f-.  Hows: 

"iixamlnatlon  of  the  liver  should  include 
opening  the  larye  bile  duct.  This  should  be 


know  that  the  sanction  attaching  to  the  ^'■"''^  ^'^''i'  farefi'Hy  as  cutting  through  the 

acceptance  of  e- g  salad    a  ride"  across  ''j;"'','?*°  .^''^  ^Tl  """'"^  ''"'  '"^"^^''^  ^'"'^ 

t„„^,    „    v,„f»7„     f  1-  V.        ,.        ,  the  detection  of  the  small  lancet  liver  fluke. 

tov\-n,  a  bottle  of  liquor,  or  a  bundle  of  The  incision  shall  extend  at  least  an  inch 

meat  would  attach  equally  to  the  donor,  through  the  biie  duct  dorsaliv  and  in  the 
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oUier  direction  as  far  as  possible.  The  beef 
liver  should  be  palpated  on  the  entire  parie- 
tal surface  and  within  the  area  of  the  renal 
Inriression.  Palpation  should  be  accomplished 
oy  exerting  sufficient  pressure  with  the  hands 
nod  fingers  to  be  able  to  detect  deep  ab- 
s.'cs-es  or  cysts  within  the  liver.  .  .  ." 

'I  he  complex  regulations  and  instructions 
iicvertlieless  leave  the  Inspector  with  an  ir- 
reducible residue  of  discretion  within  which 
he  is  empowered  to  impose  grave  sanctions 
against  the  processor,  litcluding  closing  down 
the  plant.  In  part,  this  discretion  derives 
from  the  inability  of  law  to  reconcile  fully 
the  imperatives  of  uniformity  and  diversity. 
The  point  at  which  a  "remote  product  con- 
tamination," i.e.,  a  dirty  rail,  becomes  a 
"direct  product  contamination,"  I.e.,  a  very 
dirty  rail,  is  obviously  a  matter  of  degree,  and 
the  regulations  concede  as  much.  Yet  th© 
latter  may  Justify  the  inspector's  closing 
down  production  until  the  condition  Is  rem- 
edied, while  the  former  ordinarily  will  not. 
But  the  Inspector's  discretion  goes  well  be- 
yond this.  It  is  a  commonplace  in  the  Indus- 
try, denied  only  by  official  USDA  spokesmen, 
that  if  all  meat-Inspection  regulations  were 
enforced  to  the  letter,  no  meat  processor  in 
America  would  be  open  for  business.  This 
fact,  probably  common  to  all  regulated  In- 
dustries, says  as  much  about  an  agency's 
tendency  to  overregulate  as  about  an  indus- 
try's unwillingness  to  comply  with  the  law, 
yet  the  net  result  is  the  same:  the  inspector 
is  not  expected  to  enforce  strictly  every  rule, 
but  rather  to  decide  which  rules  are  worth 
enforcing  at  all.  In  this  process.,  USDA  offers 
no  official  guidance,  for  it  feels  obliged,  like 
all  public  agencies,  to  maintain  the  myth 
that  all  rules  are  rigidly  enforced.  Unoffi- 
cially, the  inspector  is  admonished  by  his 
USDA  superiors  to  "use  common  sense,"  to 
do  his  job  In  a  "reasonable  way." 

Ironically  this  amalgam  of  discretion — con- 
ferred by  law,  custom,  and  necessity — repre- 
sents to  the  Inspector  not  power  but  impo- 
tence. For  he  is  obliged  to  exercise  this  dis- 
cretion in  a  fluid,  political  context  In  which 
he  Is  a  pawn  of  those  interests — the  proces- 
sor, Its  employees,  and  USDA — with  the 
greatest  stake  in  that  exercise.  The  Inspector 
Is  the  focus,  but  not  the  locus,  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Most  meat  processors  (or  packers)  operate 
on  a  narrow  margin  of  profitability.  In  a 
fiercely  competitive  industry  the  incentives 
to  cut  costs  are  practically  irresistible.  Wa- 
tered hams,  fatty  sausages,  chicken  Ingre- 
dients instead  of  beef — these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  strategems  of  the  resourceful,  co.st-con- 
scious  packer.  A  1  percent  increase  In  the 
weight  of  poultry  from  added  water,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  estimated  to  cost  consumers 
$32  million  per  year;  government  studies 
show  excessive  watering  to  be  a  routine  prac- 
tice. Violations  of  sanitation  and  construc- 
tion standards  are  also  profitable  to  the 
packer.  There  is  every  rea.'^on  to  delay  com- 
pliance as  long  as  po.ssible  and  only  one  rea- 
son to  comply  at  all — the  threat  that  the 
In.spector  will  stop  production  until  the  of- 
fending condition  is  remedied. 

To  forestall  this  threat,  the  packer  relies 
upon  a  mixed  strategy  with  the  in.^pector, 
offering  the  carrot  and  wielding  the  stick. 
The  carrots  available  to  the  packer  are  many, 
and  perhaps  the  most  significant  is  over- 
time Since  an  inspector  may  earn  thotisands 
of  dollars  annually  in  overtime  to  supple- 
ment Ills  meager  USDA  salary,  availability 
of  tliis  perquisite  is  of  crucial  importance. 
Tlie  packer  decides  each  day  how  long  the 
plant  will  operate  and  bears  the  cost  of  all 
inspectors  required  beyond  the  normal  eight 
hours.  Inspectors  insist  that  the  subtle  oflfer 
and  withholding  of  overtime  is  a  mainstay  of 
the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  by 
which  they  are  encouraged  to  be  "reason- 
able." 


Another  carrot  is  the  gift  or  favor.  Many 
items  are  necessary  to  the  inspector's  work — 
boots  for  the  wet  floor,  freezer  coats,  pens, 
office  supplies — yet  USDA  refuses  to  supply 
some  of  them,  and  scrimps  on  others.  Some 
packer  gifts  seem  animated  by  simple  good- 
will, the  oil  that  lubricates  the  interactions 
of  people  working  closely  together  in  the 
plant  day  in  and  day  out.  A  bag  of  dovtgh- 
nuts  for  the  night  shift,  a  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key, a  bottle  of  Scotch  at  Christmas — these 
are  routinely  given  to  plant  employees,  and 
the  inspectors  are  often  included.  Other  gra- 
tuities grow  naturally  out  of  specific  work 
situations.  According  to  one  inspector,  "when 
you  have  to  work  overtime,  the  packer  may 
send  out  for  beer  and  sandwiches.  If  you  in- 
sist on  paying,  they  tell  you  to  go  out  and 
get  It  yourself.  It  is  to  the  packer's  interest 
to  have  you  eat  on  the  job,  so  the  line  can 
keep  running."' 

To  the  inspector,  a  gift  of  meat  is  even 
less  suspect.  The  packer  who  throws  away 
literally  hundreds  of  pounds  of  edible  prod- 
uct daily  for  one  reason  or  another — and  de- 
ducts it  as  a  business  expense — does  not  seen 
particularly  insidious  when  he  asks  the  In- 
spector, "Need  anything  for  Sunday  dinner, 
Doc?"  An  inspector  observing  policemen,  fire- 
men, politicians,  representatives  of  veterans 
groups,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  orga- 
nizations, as  well  as  the  packer  employees 
with  whom  he  works,  leaving  the  plant  laden 
with  free  meat,  is  hard  put  to  rationalize 
why  he  alone  should  refuse  the  proferred 
gift. 

The  practice  is  called  "cumshaw" — accept- 
ing small  amounts  of  product  for  ones  own 
use  at  home.  Inspectors  argvie  that  the  pres- 
sure to  conform  to  the  practice  begins  from 
the  first  day  on  the  job,  and  comes  almost 
as  much  from  other  inspectors  as  from  pack- 
ers. "We  are  weaned  on  the  tradition.  The 
old-timers  always  say,  'It  isn't  a  good  inspec- 
tor who  pays  for  his  Sunday  dinner."  They 
tell  you  that  everybody  else  does  it  and  has 
always  done  It,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  doing  your  duty,  and  that  if  you  don't 
take  it,  someone  else  will.  I  figure  the  Job  is 
hard  enough  without  having  the  other  in- 
spectors suspicious  of  you."  There  are  un- 
written ground  rules,  moral  strictures  trans- 
mitted from  Inspector  to  inspector,  and  these 
too  are  impressed  on  the  new  recruit:  "Don't 
accept  more  meat  than  your  family  can 
use  ";  "Don't  solicit  the  meat  from  the  pack- 
er"; and  by  far  the  most  important,  "Don't 
let  cumshaw  influence  your  judgment  or  the 
way  you  do  your  Job." 

To  the  Inspector  this  distinction  betv.een 
acceptng  a  gratuity  and  accepting  a  bribe  is 
clear  and  morally  based.  The  general  federal 
bribery  statutes  recognize  this  distinction 
aiid  reinforce  this  morality  by  making  it  a 
crime  for  a  public  official  to  receive  anything 
of  value  "in  return  for  .  .  .  being  influenced 

in  his  performance  of  any  official  act " 

or  "for  or  because  of  any  official   act  per- 
formed or  to  be  performed  by  him." 

The  inspector  readily  acknowledges  that 
what  appears  to  be  a  gift  may  become  a 
bribe — if  it  is  large  enough,  takes  certain 
forms,  or  is  given  under  certain  circum- 
stances— but  to  him,  the  critical  factor  is 
always  whether  the  gratuity  induces  him 
not  to  enforce  the  regulations  in  the  normal 
manner.  "Sure  I'll  accept  bundles  of  meat 
to  take  home  for  my  family,"  says  one.  echo- 
ing the  sentiments  of  many.  "But  that 
doesn't  aff'ect  my  decisions  in  t!io  plant 
one  iota,  and  the  packer  knows  that.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  tl\^t  if  you  get  on  a 
high  horse  and  refiise  to  take  a  bundle,  it 
makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  get  the  job 
done.  Everyone  becomes  edgy  and  suspicious. 
Enforcing  the  regulations  requires  reason- 
ableness, cooperation,  and  flexibility,  as 
USDA  is  always  telling  us.  If  the  packer,  his 
employees,  or  the  other  inspectors  think  I 
look  down  on  them,  they  are  not  going  to 


o;opeia'.e  '.viih  me  How  can  it  be  morally 
v.rong  to  do  something  that  hurts  nobody 
and  helps  me  get  the  job  done?  " 

In  addition  to  the  normal  urge  to  self- 
justification,  then,  much  in  the  meat  in- 
spector's daily  life — the  pressures  of  his  work 
routine,  temptations  by  the  packer,  the  job 
socialization  process,  the  traditions  of  the 
industry,  the  conventional  morality  of  his 
fellow  inspectors,  the  general  bribery  statute, 
and  the  imperatives  of  "getting  the  job 
done  " — tells  him  that  he  may  accept  small 
{gratuities  from  the  pacl-.er  with  a  clear  con- 
science. Section  622  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act,  however,  tells  him  something  very  dif- 
ferent. Where  the  packers  are  concerned,  this 
section  conforms  to  the  traditional  ethic — a 
packer  commits  a  felony  in  giving  something 
of  value  to  an  inspector  oii;^  :'/  it  is  given 
'  with  intent  to  influence  said  inspector  .  .  . 
in  the  discharge  of  any  duty.  ..."  A  con- 
victed packer  does  not  forfeit  the  right  to 
engage  in  the  meat  business.  The  inspector, 
on  the  other  hand,  commits  a  felony  if  he 
receives  anything  of  value  "given  with  any 
purpose  or  intent  whatsoever.  "  And  a  con- 
victed in.spector,  in  addition  to  bearing  nor- 
mal criminal  penalties,  "shall  .  .  .  be  sum- 
marily discharged  from  office." 

The  rationale  for  this  double  standard  is 
obscure.  Federal  emplo>ees  must  be  held  to 
a  high  standard  of  conduct,  to  be  sure,  but 
should  it  be  any  higher  than  that  applica- 
ble to  a  packer  extensively  regulated  and 
certified  to  do  interstate  business  by  USDA? 
Should  one  party  to  an  illegal  transaction  be 
regarded  as  guiltless  while  another  is  brand- 
ed a  felon?  On  October  8.  1971.  these  ques- 
tions suddenly  lost  their  academic  quality. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    ACRICULTURC I     A    CASE    OF 
NONSU^PPORT 

Ed  Wywior.~ki.  seeing  the  other  inspectors 
huddled  over  a  newspaper,  quickly  entered 
the  office  and  looked  at  the  banner  headline 
in  the  Boston  Globe:  40  meat  inspectors 
INDICTED  IN  HUB.  A  stunucd  slleiice  lay  over 
the  in.spectors.  each  gripped  by  a  private 
terror.  Minutes  later,  the  office  phone  began 
its  relentless  ringing  as  wives,  children,  and 
friends  called  to  ask  if  it  could  really  be  true 
Wywlorski  cannot  recall  what  he  did  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  or  how  he  made  his  way  back 
to  his  West  Roxbury  home,  but  his  wife 
recalls  that  he  arrived  "in  a  trance"  clutch- 
ing a  notice  from  USDA  su.spending  him  from 
duty  until  further  notice,  effective  imme- 
diately. "Ed  has  literally  been  in  a  state  of 
shock  ever  since  that  day."'  his  wife  con- 
fides, "and  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  get  over 
it." 

Later  that  day.  Herbert  Ti-avers.  then  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  Massachusetts 
and  the  man  who  had  obtained  the  grand 
jury  indictments,  held  a  televised  press  con- 
ference in  Bo.'ton  to  announce  the  indict- 
ment and  suspension  of  the  inspectors,  the 
largest  proup  of  federal  employees  e-er  in- 
dicted at  one  time,  and  to  assure  the  public 
th.vt  no  iinprrc  food  had  resulted  from  the 
inspectors'  crime.  The  indictmen's  received 
exiensive  publicity  in  the  national  medin. 
featuring;  tiie  remark  of  a  USDA  spokesman 
tliat  "We're  expecting  tl-,e  uorst  .scandal  since 
meat  inspection  became  niandatory  in  1907." 
Shortly  after  the  indictments  bec.iine  public, 
the  governor  appointed  Travers  to  a  Superior 
Court  Jiid!  pship. 

Several  days  after  lie  was  sus;)ended. 
Wywlorski  and  tlilrty-nine  other  inspectors! 
almost  fan-thirds  of  the  inspectors  in  the 
Boston  circuit,  were  arraigned  in  federal 
court  in  Boston  under  indictments  charciui.: 
some  of  them  with  havii-;;  accepted  'things 
of  value."  some  of  them  with  havine  accepted 
bribes.  .i;d  some  of  them  v.ith  having  done 
both.  In  addiiion.  some  were  charged  with 
having  conr-plred  with  certain  individuals 
to  defraud  tiie  U  S.  Government  of  the  full 
value  of  thfr  .services.  Many  Inspectors  were 
not   ^er.c.l    with    their   indictments    by    the 
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Government  un  !I  they  were  arraigned.  Judge 
Charles  Wvzanjkl  chastised  the  prosecutors 
tor  fmtlin-  time  to  be  on  TV  but  not  to 
serve  the  Indictments.  The  Inspectors 
pleaded  no"  gu\!ty  Xone  had  anv  prior  cr^m- 
innl  record. 

On  October  22.  the  Inspectors  were  sum- 
moned  to  the  USD.\  o'Mce  In  Boston.  Each 
w:i3  handed  a   wr.lten   advance  notice   of  a 
pro-o.sal   to   suspend   him    frum   duty   with- 
out pay  'until  the  ou-tome  of  the  proceed- 
ings    resulting     from     the     indictiiient     is 
known."   The   notice  eave   them   forty-eieht 
hours  to  re.'pond   U.'^D.^  rcfu>^cd  to  •'ive  tlicm 
more    time    to   obtain   coun'jel    and    prepare 
their    re-.ponse^.    although    the    forty-cl-ht 
hours  co'.ercd  a  holiday  weekend,  and  Civil 
Service  ret,'ulati,:.ns  entiile   the  pmnloyee  to 
"all   the   time   he   actually  needs   to  prepare 
and    submit    his    nn-,wer."    Five    Inspe-.'tors 
obtained    a    ftder.il    court    order    extending 
their    time    to    respond    until    November    5. 
Despite    oral    a^^tirances    by    USDA    o.liclals 
that   all  of   the   inspectors'  could   have   the 
additional  time.  USDA  su^neuded  t!.e  otlier 
thirty-five   insrenors   on   November   1    Thl-s 
was  done  by  identical  form  letters.  alihouE^h 
the    in=;pe:[or3    v.erc    clinr^ed    with    vastly 
di.Terent  crimes,  ranging  from   receiving   "a 
handful  of  screws"  to  acccp-.in?  a  bribe  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Even    before   the  sus- 
pensions.   USDA    had    aire  Id  V    begun    fillin? 
the    suspetided     iii*i  ectors'    positions     with 
perm.inent  replacements. 

The  Inspectors  then  appealed  their  ■'u=pen- 
Flons  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis.'^lon  and 
USDA.  distending  lh.-;t  ro  su  pend  them  be- 
fore they  had  even  been  tried,  mur-h  le-s  con- 
victed. V.1S  nicfTul.  and  that  USDA  had  not 
complied  with  the  procedural  retiuiremr-nts 
for  siLspension.  Twenty-.si.\  of  the  ca<:cs  ure 
still  pendin-  before  the  ComniHslon.  In  si.\ 
other  c.ises,  the  Coiumls.siuns  Appeals  E.v- 
amincr  ordered  initncdiate  reinstatement 
pendintj  trl.il. 

USDA  has  appealed  five  of  the.=e  reinstate- 
ment decl=ions  to  the  Commij.sion's  Board 
of  Appeals  and  Review  and  rcfii.ses  to  reln- 
.-tate  the  In.'pectors  pending  the  outcome 
USDA  failed  to  appeal  the  ca.- e  of  In  pector 
Frank  Cavalcri.  yet  it  refused  to  leinstate 
him  f.'ir  seven  wee;;=;.  and  then  Immediately 
.^^orved  htm  wih  another  notice  of  suspension 
Seven  inspectors  appealed  their  suspensions 
within  USDA  and  won,  but  USDA  rejected 
the  decision  of  its  own  heariiii,-  e.x.amincr  as 
"unacceptable"  and  appealed  to  the  Coni- 
niLssion.  refusing  rtinsialement  in  the  mean- 
while. 

One  union  omciaT,  surveyln<;  the  fruits  of 
these  hard-won  administrative  "vlc'orles  " 
lamented.  "USDA  decided  from  the  very  be- 
^'Innlng  to  throw  the.re  men  to  the  wolves 
and  It  Is  not  going  to  let  due  proce-,s  of  law" 
jv'and  In  its  way."  As  a  result,  the  in=pectors 
have  received  no  salary  .since  October  and 
most  have  been  unable  to  find  anv  work 
while  under  Indictment.  Lack  of  Income 
coupled  with  high  legal  e.xpenses.  has  driven 
all  into  debt  and  many  to  the  point  of  utter 
f.nancl.il  ruin. 

To  an  old-timer  like  Ed  Wvwlorskl  who 
has  spent  two-thirds  of  his  si.\tv-three  years 
In  USDA,  the  Indi'Tcrcnce  of  the  Department 
to  his  plight  has  been  profoundly  dl^plrit- 
liig.  After  so  many  years,  he  had  come  to 
think  of  the  Department  po."se-i.sivclv  and 
metaphori-aUy:  It  was  "his"  Department  It 
had  ntirtured  him  to  manhood.  It  had  trah'ied 
him  In  a  re=;pectcd  career,  and  It  would  pro- 
vide for  him  In  his  old  r-to.  Nov.-  It  seemed 
it  had  suddenly  turned  on  him.  almost  ru^-h- 
m^  to  condemn  hint  before  he  had  a  chance 
to  defend  himself. 

^rany  of  the  younger  ln.='pcctor5.  hr-vevcr 
see  in  the  situation  a  contirmatlon  of  USDA's 
true  allegiances.  To  them,  the  Departm.ent  Is 
Simply  a  bureaucr.icy,  cold  pnd  mnrallv  nen- 
tral.  but  possessed  of  an  unerring  Innttnct 
for  political  survival.  One  In-pei  tor  puts  It 
this  way:  "Look,  we  are  probablv  the  only 
regulatory  oiTlcl.iIs  who  are  roriuired  to  go  out 
among  the  regulated  to  do  our  Job.  We  don't 
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just  vl-it  them  periodically,  we  Just  about 
marry  them.  Day  after  day.  night  after  night, 
we  are  in  the  lions  den  alone  with  the  Hon. 
How-  are  we  suppo.;ed  to  get  along?  USDA 
doesn't  tell  us.  How  are  we  supposed  to  resist 
the  b.irrage  of  threa's  j.nd  iciaptallons  the 
packers  constantly  direct  at  us.'  USD.A  doe.snt 
tell  us.  USDA  riocv  tell  us  to  use  our  inge- 
nuity to  do  our  job,  to  u-c  our  common 
.-on-e— but  that's  not  very  helpful  when 
you're  in  the  lion's  den" 

Eveiy  .n<|peclor  has  do.:ens  of  anecdotes 
ab.nit  t  failure  of  USDA  supervi.sors  to 
Ijack  hln  up  In  disputes  with  plant  manage- 
ment. This  pattern  cf  r.onsupport  is  clearly 
woven  m  the  public  records  of  U.-;D.\  and 
outbade  Invest igati-vo  bodies.  Tlie  conflict 
arises  frcm  the  fact  that  the  inspector,  in  the 
words  of  one  old-timer,  is  "a  shock  absorber 
between  USDA  and  the  packer.  Ii  you  tug  too 
many  vi.-ilatiotis.  your  supervisor  will  frc- 
quenily  .^ay  you  arc  being  too  a-itagonistlc 
and  rigid.  Tlien  when  you  let  i^omo  minor  vio- 
lations go.  such  a^  allov  lug  4  per  cent  milk 
[lowder  in  a  sausiige  I'stead  of  3.5  per  cent, 
and  tlie  supervisor  citchco  them,  he  blames 
it  on  you.  not  the  p.icker." 

Santa  Manclna,  the  top  USDA  cfTit  lal  tn 
the  Boston  area,  readily  concedes  that  most 
In.spector  com;>Ial-.fs  ab.Jiit  packer  pressures 
are  Icrltlmate.  "The  peckers  up  here  are  rc- 
.sistant  as  hell.  I  met  with  their  trade  a.'^six-i- 
allon  In  an  effort  to  communicate.  Tliey  con- 
tinually tried  to  prcssur.'  us.  Hell,  they 
threatened  to  go  to  Wrshington  and  cut  our 
appropriations  if  we  didn't  plav  It  their  way. 
The  packers,  of  ciiur.se,  complain  about  the 
in.'.pcctors.  but  I  tend  to  belle'. e  the  Inspec- 
tors nio.si  of  the  time." 

USDA  files,  only  recently  made  public  after 
a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  sxilt.  nre  filled 
with  Instances  of  vlclou.-;  physical  and  verbal 
attacks  on  inspectors  by  packers  or  their  em- 
ployees. These  a-^aults,  criminal  ttnder  the 
Wh-lc-ome  Mc.-it  Act,  elicit  from  U'-DA  little 
more  than  gentle  repro.ich  and  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  packer  to  read  the  Act.  The  Act 
authorizes  USDA  to  v.  Uhdr.iw  Inspection  per- 
manently from  serious  or  persistent  violators, 
yet  USDA  has  never  Invoked  that  authority 
Heports  by  the  General  Acc^untlnt;  Offlcp. 
the  Investigatory  arm  of  Con?ro.-s,  re-peatedly 
document  the  low  morale  of  the  tnspectloii 
corps,  attributing  this  In  large  part  to  USDA's 
failure  to  back  up  Its  Inspectors. 

USDA    takes    a    riL'Idly    leglslatlc    position 
. -tainst    the    gratuity    system    while    at    the 
.s.ame    time    appearing   to    ir-jiore— and    even 
cnnTlbttte   to— the   vortex   of  procures   R'^d 
Incentives    that    nourish    this   system.    Once 
every  year.  USDA  supervl'^ors  meet  wltli  In- 
spectors to  go  over  the  regtilatfons  pr^hitiit. 
Ing  accept..Tnce  of  things  of  value  from  pick- 
ers.  According   to  many   inspectors  and   su- 
pprvl.sor-.  this  Is  a  very  tonfue-L.-chc-^k  af- 
fair. "The  be'^t  aiialocy  I  cm  think  of."  .'=avs 
one,  "is  the  Army  when  they  read  you   the 
Articles  of  War  or  InstrurMrms  on  how  to  re- 
.«pond  to  bralnwa."hln?    It  is  all  very  make- 
believe,  pind  no  c-n(<.  le.ist  of  all  the  super- 
visors, take.s  It  .serlouslv    If  vou  nre=:s  them 
about  ho.v  to  apply  these  loftv  pirlnclnles  In 
the  re.al  world  or  the  plant   they  siv.  'Oh   It's 
okay  to  tike  a  tup  of  coffee  or  an  occa-^lonal 
m.eal  from  the  packer.'  If  vou  ask  how  fhev 
reconcile  that  with  the  re-ulatlons.  they  tell 
yoTi.  'L'se  your  common  srn.^'e  '  We  leave  that 
meeting  thinking  small  gifts  arc  okav  so  loti" 
a-  thpv  don't  affect  the  wav  we  do  our  Jobs  " 
USDA   enforces   these   regulations   Rgain.'^t 
insnrctors  wl'h  a  pa-.=lon  rarelv  foui'd  in  its 
dealin-ts    with    unregenerite    packers.    Con- 
sider the  cn'^e  of  inspe'-tor  Hnrry  Topol,  thir- 
teen years  an   Inspector  and  a   recipient   c  f 
the  U.SDA  Ccrtilxate  of  Merit  in   IDfiS   "for 
sustained  superior  performance  in   carryiii" 
out  a.s.sipned  resnonsihlllties."  One  Saturday 
morning  in  July   19^0.  Topol,  on  duty  a'   a 
new  assignment   in  B.jston,  recei-ed  a  tele- 
phone  CPU   from  his   brother-in-huv,  Salva- 
tore   Cina.    who   said    he    needed    about    ten 
pounds  of  frankfurters,  f.Uami,  and  bologn,-^ 


f.>r  a  barbecue  that  afternoon.  Clna  asked 
T  'Pol  to  put  in  the  order  for  him,  and  said 
he  Would  pick  the  meat  up  at  the  plant  be- 
fore closing.  The  plant  closed  before  Cira 
arrived,  so  Topol  filled  out  a  purchare  sUn 
and  took  the  meat  from  the  order  clerk,  ar'- 
raiLiing  to  pay  Monday  since  no  c  ;shior\viis 
on  duty.  On  Topol's  way  out.  a  USDA  super- 
vi.'or  saw  the  pack.^ge,  sto,>pcd  him.  and 
ordered  him  to  return  il.e  meat.  Topol  com- 
plied a:;d  proceeded  to  fcrgct  ubcut  the 
ni.-if.er. 

Three  monfns  Liter.  Topol  received  a  loi- 
ter from  USDA  charging  him  with  violati;  n 
<■{  the  regulation  and  propo.sir.g  that  he  be 
l:red.  Astonished.  Topol  requested  a  he.ir- 
Ing  and  received  on.e  — before  a  circuit  super- 
vlscr  in  the  mcal-inspeclion  program.  The 
•super  i:ior  recommended  that  Topol  be  fired 
on  the  ground  llmt  he  had  purchased  meit 
froin  a  plant  that  had  no  retail  outlet,  despite 
the  uncontr.idic'tcd  testimony  of  at  lea.st  four 
indiv!  luaU  that  they  routinely  walked  Uito 
the  pi  uit  off  the  street  and  bought  meat. 

Top'l  appealed  and  fin.Tlly  obtained  a 
hearing  bcTore  an  crticial  not  connected  with 
the  meat-inspection  program,  who  found 
that  the  plant  did  .sell  to  the  public  and  that 
all  charges  .should  be  dismissed.  The  re- 
sourceful Director  of  Personnel,  however, 
while  accepting  these  findings,  managed  to 
have  the  l.ast  word.  Topol  had  obtained 
credit  for  the  purchase  until  Monday,  he 
ruled,  'a  personal  accommodation  which 
was  out  of  the  ordinary."  He  suspended  Topol 
for  four  weeks  without  pay.  Two  weeks  after 
his  sucpension,  Top..l  sulXercd  a  heart  at- 
tack. Shortlv  thereafter,  his  wife  had  a 
rxrvous  brci'o.down  that  her  physician  at- 
tributed to  the  strain  of  the  yearlong  ordeal. 

THE     DEP.ARTMENr     OF     JUSTICE:      "IT     IS      MORE 
ri.E.S.SED     TO     GIVE     THAN     TO     RECEIVt" 

In  April  1972.  Ed  Wywiorski's  trial  began. 
He  had  been  Indicted  on  eight  counts  cf 
receiving  meat,  "a  thi;ig  of  value."  in  1967 
and  1068  Six  of  the  counts  alleged  the 
receipt  of  a  tiuantity  "unkncwn  to  the 
Grand  Jury,"  the  seventh  stated  a  quantity 
of  'eight  pounds,  more  or  les.s,"  and  the 
eighth  cited  a  quantity  of  "twentv-one 
pounds  and  two  ounces,  more  or  less."  Be- 
fore trial,  the  prosecution  conceded  that 
Wxwiorski  h.ad  been  indicted  on  three  counts 
he  could  not  posMbly  have  committed,  hav- 
ing been  on  vacation  or  at  different  loca- 
tions at  the  times  alleged.  Judge  Andrew 
CafTrey  permitted  James  Krasnoo,  t^e  young 
Assistant  US.  Attorney  prosecuting  the  in- 
snector  ca.ses.  to  drop  these  counts  over  the 
objection  of  Arnold  Pelton.  Wywiorski's  at- 
torney, who  argued  that  the  Jury  should  be 
able  to  see  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which 
the  prosecution's  ca.se  rested.  A  fourth  count 
was  dismissed  on  a  technicality. 

Krasnoo  then  offered  Felton  a  deal.  "Wy- 
wiorski's  only   a  little  fish   In   a  big  pond." 
Krasnorj    told    Felton.    "If    he    pleads    guilty 
before   trial,   I'll   recommend  two  vears  pro- 
bation to  the  judge."  Felton  relayed  this  of- 
fer tj  his  client.  Wywiorskl  decided  to  stand 
trial    on    charges    of    having    received    four 
busidlos  of  meat  from  Jack  Satter.  Baldwin 
Vincent   Scalesse,    and   John    McNeil.   Satter 
and  Scales,se  were  and  are  executives  of  Co- 
lonial Provision  Company,  and  McNeil  had 
been   a   quality-control    man   with   Colonial. 
The   only   damaging   witness   again;,t    Wy- 
wiorskl was  McNeil.  He  testified  that  he  had 
no  independent  memory  of  transactions  with 
Wywlcrski  but  that  when  he  worked  at  Co- 
loni;i!  ho  had  given  bundles  of  meat  to  in- 
spectors on  beh.Tlf  of  Colonial  and  had  made 
notations  on  rack  cards  for  each  tran.sactlon, 
usually  Including  the  Initials  of  the  inspec- 
tor, t!ie  date,  and  the  amoiuit  of  meat  given. 
He  had  saved  thee  cards,  and  he  produced 
f<nir  bearing  the  notation  "EdWy." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  trial,  Felt>on 
was  confronted  with  an  agonizing  decision. 
Reviewing  his  thnugiit  pr  ce-ses,  Felton  sajrs, 
"Wywiorskl  is  an  old.  inefTectual.  harmless 
guy,  -wli.u  people  cl!  a    nrbb.sh.'  He  would 
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have  made  a  terrible  •witness.  Kmsnoo  'woiild 
have  made  mincemeat  of  him.  I  decided  he 
thonld  plead  guilty  if  ■we  could  get  a  favor- 
.ibie  di.- posit  ion."  Pelton  called  Krasnoo  to 
.t^k  if  ins  offer  to  recommend  probation  on  a 
^  ulty  plea   was  t.till  open.  Kra-suoo  replied, 

laiiro  I  the  ne'A-  U.S.  Attorney]  insists  that 
we  add  on  a  !!>2,u0l)  line  as  a  penalty  for  your 
li.iv'.ng  gone  to  trial.  "  Wywiorskl  then  called 
his  wife  from  Felton's  office,  "I'm  going  to 
throw  in  the  towel.  "  he  told  her.  "At  least 
this  way,  I  won't  go  to  jail."  Felton,  Wy- 
-.viorski,  and  Krasnoo  then  signed  a  form 
statement  reciting  tliat  the  doterminaiiou 
1.3  to  a  sentence  recommendation  "is  always 
nucle  after  a  verdict  of  Guilty  or  a  Guilty 
plea  hns  been  entered,  and  not  before.  .  .  . 
Any  ^tatement  relating  to  a  recommendation 
by  an  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  made  before  a 
determination  of  gu'lt  can  only  refer  to  his 
recommendrui.-^.n  to  bo  made  to  the  U.S.  At- 
torney, and  does  not  refer  to  any  recom- 
mendation to  be  made  to  the  Court."  The 
statement  goes  on  to  say  that  the  final  de- 
cision on  setitence  1^  that  of  the  judge  alone. 
The  next  day.  Wywiorskl  entered  a  plea  of 
guilt V.  Thu.;  the  trial  ended  before  Felton 
couid  introduce  evidence  that  on  March  30. 
ly67.  precisely  the  p:-:iod  during  which  Mc- 
Neil said  WywioiDki  lecoived  meiiL,  Wy\>-ior- 
ski  reported  to  his  supervisor  in  writing  that 
he  had  caught  McNeil  making  entries  of  re- 
ports of  laboratory  results  in  official  USDA 
folders  without  an  inspector  being  present. 
The  report  concluded  that  McNeil  left  "in  an 
.iiinoyed  and  resent  tul  manner.'' 

On  May  10.  Wywiorskl  appeared  before 
Judge  Caffrey  for  .(.ntcncing.  CafTi-ey  told 
Wywiorskl  that  before  accepting  his  guilty 
plea  and  .sentencing  him.  he  wl-hcd  to  be 
satisfied  that  WywinrsUi  liad  in  fact  cam- 
mittcd  the  crimes  for  which  he  -was  admit- 
ting guilr.  Wywiorskl  stuod  that  he  had  not. 
A  s-arpri,cd  Caftrey  leminded  11m  that  he 
could  not  accept  a  guilty  plea  unlp.ss  he  was 
actually  guilty.  V.'y.viijr.^ki  again  denied 
guilt.  C:.;Trey  su-gc-tcd  a  shrrt  rcce-s  to  re- 
solve the  confusion,  during  which  Felton  ex- 
plained that  Wywiorskl  could  not  plead 
guilty  without  admitting  guilt,  and  that  if 
he  did  not  plead  guilty,  the  dp.-.l  with  Kras- 
noo would  be  off.  Wh(  n  court  re  lunr-d,  Caf- 
frey once  again  asked  Wywl.-^rskl  if  he  was 
guilty.  Wywiorskl  muite-'ed  that  lie  had 
given  McNeil  the  keos  to  his  cr.r  (where  Mc- 
Neil had  .-^aid  the  meat  v.as  probablv  placed). 
CafTrey  then  .n,ked  Kra.sroo  for  his  sentence 
leconimendation.  and  Kra-noo  responded 
with  the  agreed-upon  recommendation. 
Judge  Caffrey  proceeded  to  .sentence  Wvwior- 
fkl  to  one  year  in  prison  and  a  $1,000  fine. 

Mrs.  Wywiorskl  recalls  the  scene.  "When 
the  judge  pronounced  his  sentence  on  Ed. 
even  Krasnoo  seemed  stunned.  Ed  was  In  a 
trance.  He  had  never  for  one  moment  believed 
that  he  w-ould  go  to  ja!'.  All  he  had  talked 
about  was  retirement,  an  end  to  the  pres- 
sures in  the  plant.  When  the  U.S.  Mnr  hals 
dragged  him  away,  he  siill  did  not  seem  to 
know  what  had  hit  him.  He  Is  a  tot.illy 
broke:!  nuin.  And  r.li  this  o'.oi-  f^.nr  bundles 
of  ino.ii,  ' 

Wyv.ic:-SKi  is  no.v  s.  r.lng  h's  pri-on  sc;-- 
tciice. 

As  of  J-ane  1.  eight  Boston  meat  I'-spectnrs 
had  reached  trial  and  had  either  been  con- 
victed or  pleaded  guiltv.  All  six  who  l.ave 
been  sentenced  so  far  have  received  prison 
.|;entences,  ranging  up  to  three  years.  The 
tili:i;er  fish"— other  line  inspectors,  two  sub- 
fircuit  supervisors,  and  a  circuit  fupervisor. 
-ome  of  whom  ai-e  accused  of  accepting 
Finney  as  well  as  iPoat  —nre  still  to  come, 

Krasnoo  scoff.-  at  the  sucgesrlon  th.it  the 
5Pntences  have  been  unduly  harsh.  In  his 
view,  ihe  Inspectors  hare  not  been  dealt  with 
nar.-hiy  enough:  "Thpse  were  public  officials 
mver,ted  with  a  high  ptiblic  trust."  (To  the 
in.spectors.  this  view  Is  bitterly  ironic.  "For 
Tears."  says  one,  ",vo've  been  pieces  of  shit, 
lo-^ly  GS-Ss  and  7s.  barely  imticcd,  b.'iely 
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lower  middle  class.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  we 
are  exalted  public  officials  charged  with 
weighty  respouslbillties  and  moral  leadoi- 
ship.")  Tlie  young  prosecutor  told  one  lawyer 
that  the  inspectors  were  damned  lucky  thai 
he  w-a.sn't  prosecuting  their  wive-,  who  lie 
felt  must  have  had  knowledge  of  their  crimen 
Most  of  the  forty  inspectors,  like  Wywicr- 
s.kl,  were  indicted  on  the  testimony  of  Mc- 
Neil, and  to  a  les.ser  extent  Scalesse  and  Sat- 
ter, before  a  federal  grand  jury  first  convened 
in  early  1970.  The  prosecution's  case  at  trial 
was  and  Is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the 
same  evidence. 

One  of  the  intriguing  questions  that  haunt 
these  trials  is  why  McNeil,  who  left  Colonial 
in  June  1967  to  become  a  USDA  la- pec  tor, 
and  who  is  all  too  familiar  with  the  gratuity 
system,  decided  vo  go  before  the  crand  jury 
and  incriminate  the  inspectors.  There  is  some 
evidence— based  on  McNeil's  frequently  ex- 
pressed hostility  !;oward  Colonial,  and  on  his 
threats  to  sue  Colonial  for  compensation  for 
injuries  sustained  by  him  and  his  wife  while 
in  Colonial's  employ — that  he  thought  his 
revelations  would  result  In  prosecutions  not 
of  the  inspectoi's  but  of  the  "biggest  fish  "  of 
all:  Colonial  Provision  Company.  Such  an 
expectation  would  be  a  natural  one.  of  couise. 
for  McNeil's  testimony  is  at  least  as  dam- 
aging to  Colonial,  a  company  wi'ch  annual 
sales  of  over  $50  million,  as  to  a  bunch  of 
low-level  inspectors,  many  of  wliom  were 
charged  with  receiving  small  quantities  of 
meat.  And  while  the  inspectors  could  be  ef- 
fectively disciplined  administratively — by 
lo.ss  of  pay,  discharge,  or  otherwi.-j^ — Colonial 
could  be  punished  only  by  prosecution  and 
P'.iblic  obloquy. 

If  McNeil's  intention  v.'a.s  to  dan.a.to  Co- 
lonial, he  has  utterly  fai'.ed  to  do  sn.  Tiie 
Department  of  Justice  has  actually  contrived 
the  meat-inspection  prosecutions  in  .stich  a 
way  that  Colonial  has  managed  to  emerge 
ui'iscaihed.  That  has  not  been  ca=y  to  do. 
given  the  admissions  of  McNeil,  Sci.lesse.  and 
Satter  thiit  they  routinely  gave  meat,  money. 
and  other  things  of  value  U  numerous 
inspectors:  thta  McNeil,  at  Colonial's  behest, 
doctored  samples.  Illegally  gained  acce  s  to 
the  USDA  retention  cage,  and  chose  d-o.mmy 
samples;  that  Scalese  lied  to  the  grand  jury 
in  at  least  three  sessions:  that  Satter  lied  to 
the  grand  jury  and  had  tried  to  bring  po- 
litical pressure  to  bear  from  Washington 
against  zealous  inspectors.  But  the  ingenuity 
o:  a  political  Department  of  Jusiiie  is  not 
to  be  underestimated. 

According  to  the  Justice  Departme:it's  own 
evidence,  employees  of  Colonial  and  six  other 
Boston  area  packers  routinely  and  system- 
atically gave  meat,  money,  aitd  oilier  "things 
of  value  to  the  forty  inspectors  c^w  b'.'l.al!  of 
the  packers.  Yrt  i^one  of  tlirsc  par'kcrs  or 
their  ernpluyccs  lias  been,  or  prohahly  evir 
tiill  br,  indicted  jot  these  traitsaptions.  The 
reason  is  simple:  after  lyinj,  to  the  grand 
Jury.  Setter  and  Scalesce  finalJy  claimed  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  refusing  to  ansv.er  fur- 
ther quesoions.  The  Department  then  granted 
them  immunity  from  procecutlon  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  testify  against  the  inspectors. 
When  asked  why  the  U.S.  Attorney  de- 
cided to  grant  immunity  from  prcsccution 
to  Colonial  and  six  other  packers  and  their 
employees,  but  not  to  the  inspectors,  j,rose- 
cutor  Krasnoo  gave  three  reasons: 

(1)  "I  would  never  grant  imniuni'v  to  a 
witness  w-ho  lied  before  the  grand  jury.  " 
Yet  Scalesse  and  Satter  admittedly  lied  to 
the  grand  jury  on  sevenil  occasions  prior  to 
being  granted  immunity. 

(2)  "The  Inspectors  failed  to  coopiral.- 
by  giving  evidence  to  the  grand  jury."  Bui 
the  packer  witnesses  al.so  failed  to  coonente. 
until  they  were  oTered  immunity,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  inspc Lirs 
would  have  cooperated  had  they  been  offered 
immunity.  Well  before  the  iiidi.  tivnt  ^  v^cre 
Issued,  at  least  one  attorney  represent  ing  a 
group  of  inspectors  told  Krasnoo  his  dici  t. 


would  "sing  like  canaries"  in  return  for  Im- 
munity. Ihe  offer  was  refused.  To  the  in- 
spectors, it  was  clear  Irom  their  first  ap- 
pearance l>e;ore  the  grand  Jury  that  they 
were  the  targets  of  the  investigation. 

(3)  "I  know  of  no  inspector  who  took  the 
Filth,  so  we  couldn't  oHcr  them  immunity." 
Ihis  is  incorrect  A  numbir  cf  inspectors 
t::'0k  the  Fifth,  as  Kraat.cj  ^ho^I!d  certai.ilv 
have  know  11. 

The  real  rea-ons  -a-.at   the  Department  of 
Justice    pur: 'led    the    minnov.s    <vhlle    pro- 
tecting the  whales  probably  He  elsewhere.  As 
one  former  prosecutor  put  it:  "Prom  the  De- 
partment's poi:it  of  view,  this  was  a  smart 
prosecutive    decision.    By    giving    Immunltj' 
to  a   relatively  sm.'-il   number  of  influential 
packer'^    who    dealt    with    a    relatively    large 
number  of  inspectors,  they  could  get  a  large 
luimbcr  of  convicticns,  a  lot  of  publicity,  and 
not  .stop  on  any  important  toes.  If  ihcv  had 
prosecuted  the  packers,  they  would  ha\'e  had 
to  prove  'intent  to  influence.'  This  wav,  the 
Judge  simply  cliarges  the  Jury  that  in  "order 
to  convict,  tliey  need  only  find  that  the  In- 
spectors  received   anything   of   value.   Since 
MfNcil  gets  up  with  his  cards  and  .says  they 
received,   these  are  very  easy  cases  to  win." 
TJ'C  solicitude  of  the  Department  of  .Tus- 
Tice  lor  Colonial,  however,  goes  far   beyond 
immuiiizing    it    Irom    prosecution.    For    the 
Department    has    managed    to    draft    indict- 
ments against  the  inspectors  containing  well 
over    2.000    counts,    mon    of    which    Involve 
gratuities  gi'.en   by  key   Colonial   personnel, 
'vithout  ever  metitionlng  Colonial  by  name. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  six  other  immunized 
packing  companies.  The  indictments  recite 
that  things   of  value   w-eie  gl-oen.   and  con- 
spiracies entered  into  with  the  defendants, 
by  certain   named  individuals— Satter,  Sca- 
lo.-se,  and  McNeil   in  most  cases— but   they 
are  not  Identified  as  employees  or  agents  of 
Colonial.  For  all  the  public  knows  or  could 
know   from   the   indictments.    Colonial    and 
the  other  immunized  packers  have  been  pure 
iis  the  driven  snow.  Since  the  mass  media 
have  con-iined  their  attention  entirely  to  the 
inui.imonts    and    the    sentences,    there    has 
been  virtually   no  coverage  of  the  trials,  at 
which  the  Involvement  cf  Colonial  and  tther 
packers  is  brought  out. 

The  Department,  to  be  sure,  has  secured 
indicmcnts  against  three  small  packers 
none  of  them  involved  with  the  forty  In- 
spectors. Only  one  case  has  been  tried  and 
the  outcome  is  mo.st  Intrlgulne  and  bi/arre 
As  the  result  of  an  FBI  plant  and  the  u«e  of 
marked  money,  inspector  Robert  Gaff  had 
apparently  been  caught  redhanded  immedi- 
ately after  receiving  money  from  a  packer 
Waters  &  Litchfield  Co.  On  October  29.  1971 ' 
GaT  pleaded  guilty  to  four  conn's  of  recei.-- 
ing  tilings  of  value  from  two  packer.s.  He  wa^ 
sentenced  to  serve  a  six-month  sentence 
(half  that  meted  out  to  WvwiorsVi  for  ac- 
cepting four  bundles  of  meat).  After  GafI 
co:noIctcd  his  f  rm  and  left  prison.  Water-^"*- 
litcl, field  wc.s  brought  to  trial  i"  /■vurP  The 
Dep.rtmenr  of  JustK--.  In  a  mos* 'extraor- 
ihnu:  V  and  iuexpli'-.iblo  n.meuver.  irairr.j 
r  juiii.  knowing  f.H!  v.-rll  that  a  n,r--  r..T:-t:'-. 
inuilv  Will  the  pr.-ce  -''  meat  on  their  whids, 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  convict  th'jn  a 
lur'-c  would  be  Then  G^ff  took  the  stand'  rs 
the  prosecution's  main  wii.-ip^.:  ^.^^  ^j,,  testi- 
mony—testimony that  h'ld  sunported  his 
plea  of  faiilty  and  the  grand  1urv  lndlctm»nt 
of  W.-'t.-rs  .':  Litchnrld- was  so  garbled  that 
the  Judge  directed  a  verdict  of  not  gnllty. 
So  the  Depattinent's  record  remaino  c'ean  as 
a  hounris  tooth:  no  packers  cotivicted. 

Oti:er  aspect^  of  f.ie  meat-inspector  c.-.-es 
ri^o  r.iise  the  oue.stion  of  whether  the  lady 
Jioldinr-  the  Scales  of  Justice  la  front  of  the 
D-p-.rt;nent's  hctdciuarter.s  ;.-,  actually  peek- 
ing fr  m  r.nder  her  blindfold.  On  the  day  the 
indutnonts  vvete  returned  again.st  the  in- 
s.'3ec'..oi'. ,  Hei'ucrt  Ti avers,  the  then  U.S.  At- 
nrncy.  ttx)-.  li.e  extraordinary  step  in  a  case 
of  l!i::.  sort  oi  .-ipplyinD  for  the  Is.-uance  of 
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bench  wairar.ts  for  the  immediate  anesi  of 
the  inspectors.  Tliis  procetliire  was  highly 
unusual  because  no  inspector  had  a  prior 
criminal  record  (this  Is  a  condition  of  ijeing 
a  U3DA  inspector),  and  they  were  ob.iou.sly 
unlikely  to  flee.  Tr.ivcrs  had  arrar.eed  for 
federal  neems  ro  -^weep  through  the  meat 
districts  and  make  a  dramaiic  and  wei!- 
publicized  ma.--d  arrest  and  incarceration  of 
the  inspectors.  The  Judge,  .seenit;  no  Ju.'^tiaca- 
tion  for  arrests,  rciuf  cd  to  Lssue  the  Aarranls. 
When  ll.e  indictments  were  announced  In 
October  to  an  attentive  pre.=  5.  many  of  the 
counts  agaiii.si  the  lnsDector.s  vere  so  trivial 
3S  to  lend  comic  relief  to  an  ot'ienvise  relent- 
les.sly  depre&^ing  affair.  One  inspector  in- 
dicted for  receiving  a  ihinc;  of  value,  to  wit. 
a  handful  of  screws.  '  tiuipped.  "I  wouldn't 
mind  If  I  had  a  big  hand,  but  how  many 
.screws  tan  I  get  in  thl=?  '  Another  inspector 
v/ius  indicted  for  receiving  a  spiritual  bou- 
quet." a  third  for  receivinr^'  a  llRht  bulb. 
Other  "things  of  value'  forming  the  basi.s 
for  Inuividual  counts  were  h.ilf  a  can  o:  sh;,e 
polish,  "the  plcrting  up  of  one  photoprapli,'" 
and  a  car  v.i.sh  One  inspector  was  charged 
with  accepting  a.  ride  home  for  his  da'.ighter 
from  a  paclter  employee. 

Many  o."  the  counts  were  not  slmplv  tiuial, 
they  were  dttnonstrably  mLstaken.  Frank 
Cavaleri.  for  example,  wj.s  indicted  (a  s!X 
counts,  tour  of  which  occurred  at  times  when 
he  was  not  even  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Most  inspectors  had  at  least  s.nne 
cotmts  of  this  order  of  accuracy.  After  all 
of  the  publicity  and  hoopla  had  oeen  f;o:ier- 
ated.  of  course.  Lhe&e  counts  were  dropped  by 
the  U..S.  Attorneys  olUce.  often  over  the  o'l- 
Jections  of  defense  counsel  who  wished  the 
Jury  to  le.^rn  how  c.isual  the  Depaitmcnt 
had  been  In.  securing  indictments.  The  pro- 
liferation of  cotiut-s  had  another  pirpo.-e  too. 
As  one  ex-prosecutcr  explained.  'They  tiirc w 
Indictments  aroui-.d  like  confeiii  to  inundate 
the  inspectors  Tiien  Kra^noo  could  otfer  to 
drop  most  of  the  counts  m  exchange  for  a 
plea  of  guilty  Krainoti  wxs  giving  up  nothing 
that  was  worth  anything,  of  course.  Ijut  to 
the  Inspectors,  the  oiler  must  have  seemed 
generous." 

The  Depar'meiit  of  Justice  has  employed 
other  questionable  tactics.  The  indictments 
contain  a  large  number  of  counts  for  accept- 
ing bribes — in  which  there  is  necessarily  an 
allegation  of  intent  to  inilucnce  the  In.spec- 
tor's  o.liclal  actions— as  well  as  counts  of 
simply  receuins  things  of  value,  which  in- 
clude no  sii  h  allegation.  Vet  there  hw:  been 
no  eiidenre  that  inspenton  rccrc  bribed,  and 
much  evidence  that  the;/  ucrc  not.  First. 
packer  employees  have  admitted  at  the  trials 
that  the  inspectors  did  their  Jobs  and  did 
not  relax  their  applica'ion  of  the  regtilations. 
Second.  Travers  and  Krasnoo  have  both 
stated  Dtiblicly  that  the  public  has  not  been 
exposed  to  deficient  meat  products  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  indicted  transactions.  Third, 
Krasi.oo  has  dropped  all  bribery  counts  be- 
fore trial;  he  encodes  that  he  has  proved 
only  the  receipt  of  thin:,-s  of  value  by  In- 
spectors. Neveriheic-.s.  dc.->pite  requests  by 
defense  attorneys  not  to  do  so,  Krasnoo  has 
used  the  term  bribery"  in  summations  to 
the  Jury  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

The  Department,  la  conjunction  with  the 
courts,  also  consistently  penalizes  those  in- 
spectors who  invoke  their  ricrht  to  eo  to  trial. 
This  practice  is  not  unifiue  to  these  cases,  of 
course,  but  the  rcitilt  Is  not  less  unjust  for 
being  common.  Inspector  Hu^h  McDonald 
was  indicted  on  183  cotutts  of  receiving 
money,  meat,  and  l;quor;  16.3  couTits  wore 
dropped  before  tri.^I.  Tlien  Krasnoo  induced 
him  to  plead  guilty  to  nine  counts  of  re- 
ceiving meat  and  liqvior,  dropping  the  others. 
Krasnoo  made  no  sentence  recommendation 
to  the  Judge.  McDonald  received  one  year  in 
prison  and  a  Si. 000  suspended  fine.  In.spector 
Richard  H.  Murphv  was  indicted  on  157 
counts  of  receiving  money  and  meat.  147  of 
which  were  dropped  before  trial.  Krasnoo 
Offered  to  make  no  sentence  recommendation 


if  Murphy  pleaded  guil'y.  Murphy  insi.sted  on 
going  to  trlc.l  and  was  convicted  on  ten 
counts  of  rettiving  money.  Kra;:noo  then 
recopiraended  a  sentence  of  four  years  in 
prison,  with  a  *4,000  suspended  fine.  Murphy 
rect-ived  thrre  yenrs  In  prison  and  a  f'.  .000 
fine. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  Murphy  would  have 
received  so  .severe  a  sentence  if  he.  like  ^tc- 
Donald  several  weeks  before,  had  plearlerl 
:;uilty  instead  of  Invoking  hi.s  righi  to  put 
the  Government  to  its  proof  In  a.  trial.  As 
Ki.'isnco  well  knows.  Mvirphy's  example  has 
not  been  lost  on  the  thirty-three  inspectors 
'^tiP  awaiting  tritl.  "I  have  a  s^trong  cose." 
says  one  "but  look  at  ihe  risk  I  run  by  going 
to  trial  before  Jurors  nnpry  about  the  hMii 
cost  of  meat.  I  will  have  to  plead  guilty  to 
avoid  paying  'the  Murphy  premium.'  " 

With  the  Dep.^rtment  of  Justice  at  the  liar- 
g  lining  table,  negotiation  for  guilty  pleas  can 
be  a  nasty  business.  In  the  ca.se  of  one  mar- 
ried i  speetor.  the  pro-ecution  thrcateied  to 
•.how  that  he  had  had  sexual  relations  with 
a  feiitnle  employee  of  the  packer.  The  Inter- 
nil  Revenue  Seivicp.  presumably  with  the 
c  nnlvance  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  has 
f.)n(.iicted  t.ix  audits  on  a  numi.vr  of  Inspec- 
(  rs  ill  an  eftcrt  to  show  that  they  were  liv- 
ing beyond  their  means,  evidence  th.at  would 
assist  the  prosecution's  case.  Tiie  IJ?.S  alter 
securing  records  and  cooperation  from  the 
attorney  for  several  inspectors,  lias  refused 
either  to  return  the  records  or  to  l.ssue  a 
rihnp.  tin's  eniiancinc  t!  e  bar^iaininr;  power 
of  the  Justice  Department  In  netotlatlng 
V  ::h  the  Inspectors  for  guilty  pleas 

The  Boston  meat-Inspector  c.^ses  raise  dls- 
turbin.'T:  questions,  A  steady  -itreain  of  in- 
spectors are  now  enieriiu'  pri'^on.  tboir  careers 
and  repulailon,-,  irretrievably  lo;-t.  fhclr  f,Tm- 
illes  plunged  Into  un.speak.sble  despair.  'Vet 
within  a  mile  of  the  federal  courthouse,  Co- 
lonial rrnvi.-inn  Company  flourl'lies.  process- 
ing millions  of  potinds  of  meat  d.tilv;  Jack 
Satter  drive;  his  Cadillac  to  his  new  Job  a.s 
president  of  Colonial,  and  Vlntile  Scalesse  has 
been  inomotert  to  head  of  a  Colonial  sub- 
sidiary. These  iidiniticd  perjurers  and  the 
"•ther  p.\ckers  who  admittedly  gave  ihings  of 
value  to  the  Ir.spcciors  continue  to  do  bu-:l- 
ness  as  before.  John  McNeil  continues  a.s  a 
U.SDA  inspector,  som.etimes  tralnin?^  new  in- 
spectors in  their  duties,  despite  h.Tvivc  ad- 
mitted doctoring  and  switching  U.SDA  sam- 
ples as  a  Coloninl  employee  and  having  been 
a  key  link  in  a  chain  of  Illegality.  The  pub- 
lic continues  to  subsidize  this  system  in  .sev- 
eral ways— in  higher  mc.tt  prices,  reflecting 
the  costs  of  gratuities.  ;\nd  in  higher  taxes, 
reflecting  the  packers'  practice  of  deducting 
these  gratttitles  as  part  of  their  operational 
'shrinkage."  It  is  likely.  In  aiIditlo;i.  lliat  the 
public  is  getting  an  inferior  product  for  its 
money.  "How  much  rigorous  Inspection  do 
you  think  Is  going  on  to'lay  at  Colonial  or 
these  other  houses?"  one  inspector  asks. 
'These  packers  bought  insurance  against 
strict  hispectlcn.  How  do  you  think  Die  in- 
spf-ct'.T  is  going  to  behave  knowing  that  he 
can  be  prosecuted  simply  on  the  word  of  the 
packer  he  is  supposed  to  regulate  and  that 
the  packer  will  not  l>e  touched'" 

A  scclety  truly  conrerned  about  crime  mu.  t 
concern  i»sclf  with  those  .social  systems — like 
the  meat  plant  —  in  wiilch  crime  .seems  to 
make  .-ense  to  otherwise  moral  men.  "Cum- 
shaw"  is  st:cJi  a  system,  and  it  flourishes. 
While  some  of  its  practitioners  have  been 
punished,  the  most  powerful  have  not.  For 
the  latter,  at  least,  the  system  has  paid 
h.uidsjine  dividends. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  1398.  A  bill  to  provide  authciiiia- 
tlon  of  activities  and  appropriations  lor 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  tlie 
period  commencing  July  1,  1976,  and 
endintr  on  September  30.  1976.  in  con- 
formance to  the  requirements  of  section 


itr    iNfERlOR. 
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502iai  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-344  < .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and, 
if  and  \\hcn  reported,  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference 
p.opo'.ed  let  i.slation  submitted  by  the  De- 
paitnicnt  of  the  Interior  to  provide  au- 
thoii/Ation  of  activities  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  tlie  Interior 
for  the  period  commencing  July  1,  1976, 
and  ending  on  September  30,  1976,  in 
ronlOi'iitancc  to  the  requirements  of  sta- 
tion 5o2'ai  of  the  Con^re.stional  and  Im- 
i>oui.'iment  Control  Art  of  .1974  'Public 
•aw  9.^-3441. 

I  a.-^k  uiianinioii.'3  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  Vice  Pre.sidc'it  from  As.si.si.^nl 
Sec'cta>y  K>1,  dai;ed  March  24.  1975,  be 
piinttd  in  t)ic  Hkcord, 

There  beina  no  objection,  the  letter 
\\a.s  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  tiit  Riicord, 
ti  i  follo\\.s: 

DEr.-^rtTMFNT    "K    T 

Wa^Uingion.  DC  . 
Hon.  Neison'  a.  Rockfff: ller. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wrfh'ngtojj.  DC. 

D.':.\n  Mr.  Pre.-idfkt:  Thie  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  'To  provide  auth!  nzation  of  activi- 
ties and  approi)riallons  for  the  Department 
of  the  I.iterior  for  the  period  commencir.g 
July  1,  1976.  and  ending  on  September  30. 
1076.  in  conformance  to  tiie  requirements  of 
scrtion  502. a)  of  the  Congressional  Burij^ct 
and  Impcuiidmer.t  Control  Act  of  1974  iP.L 
03-344)." 

Numerous  .iftivities  of  the  Department  of 
the  liileri'ir  aicluding  many  funded  through 
pennai.ent  aiuhorizatlons  and  not  cohered 
Ijy  annual  apinoprlailoiis  are  authorized  on 
the  basis  of  t)ie  previous  fiscal  year  time- 
table and  would  not  be  authorized  during 
the  pfiiod  July  1,  1070.  to  September  30, 
1976,  If  the  enclosed  draft  bill  were  not  en- 
acted. A  list  of  appropriate  U.S.  Code  refer- 
ences is  attaclied  in  orde'f  to  provide  ex- 
amples of  Departmental  authorities  requir- 
ing  such   Iciilslatlon. 

'File  draft  bill  would  slinply  extend  tem- 
porarily all  Department  of  the  Interior  ati- 
thorilie:,  m  existence  during  fiscal  year  1976 
to  the?  tran~iUion  period  commencing  July  1, 
197G.  and  ending  September  30,  1076,  In  or- 
der tiiat  proc.rams  or  other  activities  such  as 
rccpipts.  obligations  and  disbursements 
would  continue  as  they  would  have  had  the 
fiscal  year  timetable  not  been  changed  by 
P.L.  93  344.  Proposed  changes  in  law  required 
to  eitect  an  orderly  and  permanent  change 
to  the  new  fiscal  year,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  PL.  93-314  aie  being  con- 
sidered by  the  OfSce  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  will  be  separately  submitted  bv 
the  Director  of  that  Oflice, 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 

ad-,  ised    Ihat    there   is   no    objection    to   the 

presentaiion    of    this    draft    bill    from    the 

.standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Kyl, 

A,<isistunt  ^'rcrrtrai;  oj  tlw  Interior. 

A  bill  to  provide  authorization  of  activities 
and  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Inierior  for  the  period  commencing 
July  1.  1976.  and  ending  on  September  30. 
197C,  in  conformance  to  the  requirements 
of  section  502(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (P.L.  93-344) 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o) 
Anvrira  in  Covgrens  u.iscmbh'd.  That,  not- 
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ivUhstanding  any  other  provision  of  \n-x,  ac- 
:;vi'les  (including  the  receipt,  obligation,  ap- 
uortionmont  and  disbur.-ement  of  fundj)  of 
i:  e  Denarlment  of  the  Interior  whicli  are  ait- 
;.i....ed  by  law  to  be  conducted  during  fiscal 
•  .'iir  1976,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con- 
(lU'.-ted  daring  the  period  comn;euci!.g  July 
1.  1976.  and  ending  Septer.ibcr  30,  137G,  and 
iiin  payments  authorized  to  be  made  on  or 
iifier  t  le  end  of  any  fiscal  year  are  author- 
i'ed  to  be  made  ou  or  after  September  30, 
iy76.  for  the  period  July  1.  1070.  to  Septeni- 
1xt30,  1976. 

.*i.ri:o.'.i:-.\T;oMs  rrQUiRi.'-  j  .'.t'l  :\l  t."'.,^n'-i.:  in- 
period  AUIHOHl^aNU  LLt.ISi.AtlON 
ICiU  S.C.  470c(bK 

ir>u.s.c.  6;'9').  c.  a.  g-l. 
IGU.S.C.  715k.  s. 
16  U.S.C.  7U!-71>ib.  b-1. 
16U.S.C.  777b,  c.  1.  and  k. 
lof.S.C.  1380.  1384. 
45  r  S.C   315i.  J. 

:ir.  GLENN  suoscqucutly  .'.aid: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imariimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bill  introduced  earlier  to- 
day by  Senr.tor  J.sckson  (S.  1398>  be 
rcfcred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In.'  'iflur  Affairs  and.  if  and  when  re- 
ported by  that  committee,  then  to  the 
Coniiiiittec  on  Appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will.cut 
objection,  it  i.-  .-o  ordered. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI   'for  i.itri'-ilf. 
LIr.  E.isTLA^D,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Beall.  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Fan- 
i::n,  Mr.  Gakn,  Mr.  Goldvvaxlr, 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  McClu.re,  Mr. 
SxEVErJS.  Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Curtis)  : 
S.J.  Res.  69.  A  joint  resolution  relating 
to  obtaining  a  full  and  accurate  account- 
ing  for   members   of   the   U.S.    Armed 
Forces   mi.ssing-in-action   in   Souiheast 
.Asia  and  U.S.  cDiitribution  to  the  U.N. 
Referred  to  tltc  Committee  oa  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  a  subject  that  I  had 
hoped  would  no  longer  be  an  issue.  I  am 
referring  to  the  plight  of  American 
POW  MIA's  in  Southeast  Asia  and  their 
families.  For  years  this  has  been  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  situations  in  our 
Nations  history. 

Contrai-y  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1949  Relative  to  the  Treatment  -of 
Prisonc'r.s  of  War,  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  North  Vietnam  has  utterly  re- 
fused to  cooperate  in  this  matter.  This 
lack  of  cooperr>tion  also  violates  the 
Paris  Peace  Accord.-  .■^ifned  on  Januarv 
27.  1973. 

Leyi.Nlalion  Ihts  been  introduced  in  this 
.'■es.sion  by  Etnators  Hollings,  Thur- 
mond. oP.^RKMAN,  DDLS,  and  Others  seek- 
i'lg  10  r;ad  a  solution  to  this  dilemma. 
I  lirive  corponsored  these  bills  in  hopes 
thpi  ihis  wretched  situation  might  in 
ioni:  r.tanner  be  imi)rovcd.  I  beUe\e  that 
^'e  have  another  source  of  relief  to  which 
v.e  can  turn.  Mr.  President,  we  have  an 
imerr.ationi'l  body  tiiat  could  and  should 
-^c!d  alleviate  tliis  .situation. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  in 
tile  hopes  that  it  could  become  a  woild 
peacemaker.  By  its  charter  tiiC  United 
Nations  is  obligated  to  promote  universal 
iespect  for  and  obseiTance  of  funda- 
mental human  rights.  Yet,  I  hi've  seen 
110  willingness  by  the  United  Nations  to 
'.it^c'erlakcn  to  obtain  a  full  and  accurat-e 


accounting  of  American  POW.'MIA's  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  fact,  only  last  week 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  refused  to 
involve  the  United  Nations  iti  the  "very 
controversial  political  problem."  of  evac- 
uating refugees — another  extremely 
stressing  human  problem. 

If  the  United  Nations  cannot  even  ):er- 
form  this  basic  humanitarian  function. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  an  agency 
worthy  of  the  Nation's  coniinued  dispro- 
portionate financial  support  and  the 
.substantial  burden  that  support  places 
on  citizens  of  this  Naticn.  My  IcEislation 
would  not  withdraw  the  Uni'.ed  Statco 
from  membership,  but  rather  v.culd  re- 
duce our  payments  to  a  f.iir  share  of 
the  financial  burden  of  the  United  Na- 
tions if  the  United  Nations  c:'nnot  or 
will  not  produce  an  nccountirg  of  Ameri- 
cans still  unaccounted  for  i.i  So'ithca,st 
A.sia. 

I  pledged  my  support  to  the  fiuniiies 
and  loved  ones  of  tho.-^e  Americans  still 
unaccounted  for  in  mv  campaign  in 
1072.  It  is  nov,-  1975  and  yet  over  2.400 
Americans  remain  unaccounted  for  in 
Sc uthea&t  Asia.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense lists  nearly  1,000  individuals  as 
still  mis.sing  in  action.  This  deplorable 
situation  must  be  resolved  so  that  these 
families  can  go  on  with  their  live?.  This 
war  has  already  been  far  too  costly  with- 
out further  prolonging,  grief  and  sorrow 
for  those  here  in  the  United  States  still 
\vaiting  for  some  believable  word  on 
their  loved  ones  fa^e. 

Only  2  weeks  aL:o  we  were  shocked  to 
learn  that  North  Vietnam  nov,-  admits, 
after  years  of  denial,  that  more  informa- 
tion is  available  on  American  MIA's.  It  is 
conceivable,  Mr.  President,  that  if  they 
have  not  told  the  truth  about  the  avail- 
ability of  information  for  accounliu? 
purposes,  they  may  also  have  been  mis- 
leading us  about  whether  any  of  the  un- 
accounted for,  confirmed  POWs  are  still 
alive. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  a  world  forum  for  the  protec- 
tion of  fundamental  human  rights 
should  help  to  achieve  this  accounting. 
I  fervently  hope  it  will.  Tliis  joint  res- 
olution resolves  that  the  President  shall 
direct  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  request  that  the  United  Na- 
tions take  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
steps  to  obtain  an  accounting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  AiTned  Forces  in  South- 
east Asia  and  to  call  on  North  Vietiian 
to  comply  with  the  provision<;  of  the 
Paris  A>t;recment. 

The  resolution  would  further  pro\ide 
that,  if  within  6  montiis  the  Preoident 
does  not  certify  that  the  United  Nations 
has  taken  action  which  has  resulted  in 
an  accounting  of  Americans  still  miss- 
ing, the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  be  reduced  from  25  per  centum 
to  10  per  centum. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  the  Con- 
m-essional  Research  Service  of  tiie  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  do  a  background 
study  of  the  POW/]\nA  issue.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard F.  Grimmett,  analyst  in  National  De- 
fense, has  prepared  an  excellent  study  of 
the  entire  issue  and  I  ask  unar.inious 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  conrent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rr:co:n. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  study 
and  joint  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
I.niiiteu  in  the  Reco:;d.  as  follows: 
The  P0V.'-MIA  Issin 
Tl:&  i.:t ;TClur?s  go\crn;ng  the  a'cjtmting 
for  servicemen  missing  In  action  In  South- 
ea.st  A-ia  were  established  by  the  Paris 
Pcac3  Accords  tlL'nrd  on  Janu.iry  27,  l'P73. 
Artic'ie  8(b)  provid.-s  that : 

"Tlie  p.irtles  sliall  lielp  each  o'ther  to  get 
i'.iforn":,'  !on  i.bout  tliose  iviilltary  pe;-;oi;nel 
ar.d  foreign  clviliFus  of  the  parlies  mi -?ing 
in  ati  ion.  to  determine  tiie  location  and  take 
c.tre  of  the  craves  of  the  dc.id  so  a.s  to  facil- 
itate tlie  c.xliuma'lon  and  repatriation  o!  the 
rctn''!n-=,  nr.d  to  Lake  r.ny  such  oth.?r  meas- 
tircs  PS  mpy  be  required  to  get  hif;  "-ma- 
tion  tibout  those  still  considered  missing  l;i 
action." 

A  Protocol  to  t'.ie  Pari.-  Peace  Accord^  titled 
'C'^rir-^-rning  the  Keturn  of  Capttired  Mill- 
tti.y  P.^r,;or,n€l  and  Foreign  Civilians  and 
Crp'urci  arid  Detained  V'lctnaniese  Civilian 
Per=.'.' ;:■,.-!"  pU.o  provir'c.^  in  Article  10(a) 
("With  rjct;,i;u  to  Dead  and  Mlsiing  Per- 
s<ns")  that: 

•The  Four-P.:r',y  7oh.it  Military  Commls- 
sh/n  .'■hall  f  n^^ure  joint  acrion  by  the  parties 
in  Im^^l'^inenti;!  :  Article  8(b)  of  the  .^sree- 
li^ent.  When  tite  F>ur-Par;y  Joint  Military 
Commi.-'-.ion  has  ended  Iti  act.vlties.  a  Four- 
P.trty  Joint  Military  Team  shall  be  main- 
tained \->  carry  c:t  tills  task."  Under  Article 
17  of  the  Par;3  Pear?  Accords  a".  cl.'-ri?rec- 
ments  stemming  Irom  the  above  activities  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  Internationa:  Commis- 
ki'-jv.  on  Control  a:id  Supervision, 

Another  gi-otip  which  plays  a  key  role  la 
tiie  rc-:;olut:on  of  ''le  status  of  ntis.-ai-.g  .serv- 
icemen is  the  United  Slate-  Jcmt  Casualty 
Rc-rlution  Ce:upr  vhi-.h  i.s  located  at  Nak- 
lion  Plianom,  Thailar.d  The  perjcnncl  cf  the 
JCRC  locate  and  Investigate  grave  and  cra^h 
cites  th.roushout  Southeast  Asia  under  the 
;:,uidaii-o  of  the  Four-Part v  Joan  Military 
Coirinil.spion.  The  JCRC  alio  maintains  a 
central  identification  laboratory  staffed  by  a 
team  of  experts  to  aid  in  detcimiiilnf:  the 
identities  of  boilies  recovered  from  crash 
and  rrave  sites. 

For  this  system,  ea^ibli'^hed  to  account  for 
the  missing  person r,cl,  to  be  effective  it  is 
e^.sential  that  It  be  permitted  to  operate  to 
the  ft'.llest  extent.  Search  teams  must  be  rea- 
sonably free  to  examine  crash  and  grave 
sites  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  ThLs  re- 
qtilres  the  actl'.e  cooperation  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  their  allies,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  ninety-five  percent  of  tlie  crash 
and  combat  sites  we  wish  to  etvamine  are  un- 
der Communist  or  conte.sted  control.  The 
liLck  of  cooperation  by  tlie  North  Vietnamese 
in  this  regard  sparked  a  diplomatic  no*e  of 
protect  by  the  United  States  on  July  29, 
i:<7.'i.  This  note,  forw.-trded  to  Hanoi,  pcitu- 
cdly  reminded  the  North  Vietnamese  oi  their 
obligations  under  .*rt:c!e  8ib)  of  tlie  Paris 
Perce  Accords,  and  that  they  had  ref n.  cd  It 
comply  v.'ith  tlieir  clear  oliligations  tinder 
thrt  P;'.reement,  No  direct  r^spon.'^e  to  the 
note  \,  as  inimedintely  piven,  Howeter,  the 
North  Vict  name.' e  and  the  Prcvisi'^nal  Revo- 
lutionary Government  (Vkt  Cong)  repeat- 
edly stressed  in  ii;eeti!i.t'=  ol  the  Four-Pov.-er 
Joint  Military  Team  in  September  1973  that 
no  ir.fortnation  would  be  provided  on  the 
n'.istinit  in  action  and  no  remains  returned 
tin  til  ail  other  provisions  of  the  Paii.->  Peace 
.'\ccords  had  been  intplcmeiued.  This  condi- 
tion v^lU3  rejected  bv  the  Unlicd  Slates,  in  a 
^'atcment  made  on  Se:nen)l)er  2U.  1973  by  the 
Ch-icf  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Four- 
Party  J^int  Military  Tci'.in,  as  being  totaHy 
contr,iry  to  the  express  pro-. isioiis  c,i  the 
PnL=  Peace  Accords. 

Over  a  \  ear  .after  the  shining  of  the  Paris 
Per.ce  Accord=.  the  North  Vietname.se  did 
r  turn  the  bodies  of  23  .American  servicemen 
whom  they  had  Identified  as  having  died  In 
c.-.pti-,ity  i  1  North  ViciiKim,  Ihc  transfer  rf 
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these  remains  took  place  on  March  6.  and 
March  13.  1974  To  date  this  action  marks 
the  limit  of  North  Vietnamese  cooperation 
on  the  mis<>ing  m  acion  question  since  the 
last  American  prisoner  was  released  on  April 
!.  1973. 

In  L:ios  ai'.d  C'ambodi.t,  the  qut.stion  of 
determining  the  status  of  American  missing 
personnel  has  been  conipllcated  by  political 
and  m.ilitary  ciicam-stances  On  February  21. 
1973,  The  Af,reeinent  on  the  Re.3toratlan  of 
Peace  and  Recoi:ciliatlon  in  Laos  was  sii/ned 
by  the  Laoiian  governiaeiit  and  the  Lao  Pa- 
triotic Front  I  "he  Father  Laoi  .'Vrticle  5  of 
that  agreement  called  fur  bo.h  Laotian  par- 
ties to  "return  to  each  other  all  persons  re- 
gardless of  t.a' ionali'v  that  wore  criptvircd 
during  the  war.  niclncUng  tho^c  imprisoned 
for  cooperating  witji  the  other  side."'  This  re- 
turn of  pri-icii^.ois  was  to  'ake  place  "wiiliin 
60  days"  following  the  e.s;abUshmient  of  a 
Laotian  Provisional  Govcinment  and  Joint 
National  Pohtical  Council  Article  5  further 
provided  that  foliowlnt;  the  return  of  lhor:0 
who  had  been  captiirec!,  er.ch  side  h;id  "the 
duty  to  t;aliier  mlorniation  on  ihOoC  mLj;;iJif; 
during  tiie  war  ai.d  report  the  infermul  ion 
to  the  other  side .  ' 

When  the  protocol  implemei.'ing  the  Feb- 
ruary 21  at:r?e;nent  was  agreed  to  and  signeil 
on  Septen.ber  14,  1973  by  the  two  Laotian 
parties,  other  reciuirement^s  ref;ardinr;  prison- 
ers of  war  and  nnssing  personnel  were  stipu- 
lated. Article  18, a •  of  the  Laotian  protocol 
provides  for  the  return  of  all  persons  re- 
gardless of  nalionaUty  who  were  captured 
and  ImprLsoned  for  cooperating  with  the 
other  side  dini-.e  the  w.-.r.  '  such  return  io  be 
"completed  ivi  the  .saine  time  as  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  trocps  and  military  per.son- 
nel."  (.Article  ISci,  i8  di  and  18ic)  also 
provide  that: 

"(C)  Within  \o  to  30  days,  counting  from 
the  date  of  signing  of  this  Proioco'.  each  side 
will  report  tlie  nmnber  of  tho^e  captureti  and 
Imprisoned  to  the  Joint  Central  ComniLsston 
to  Implement  the  Aireement.  indicHtlng  na- 
tionality and  whether  mhitajy  or  civilian,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  names  of  those  who  died 
in  captivity. 

(D)  After  I  he  return  of  the  pi  isoners  is 
completed,  each  s-ide  mu.^t  report  as  qiUckiy 
as  possible  to  liie  JCCI.A  inlormalion  it  Is 
able  to  (ibtain  about  persons  niissiny  during 
the  war  regardless  of  nationality. 

(E)  The  return  of  tiiose  caotured  and  im- 
prisoned during  *hc  war  and  the  gatheri:;' 
of  information  that  each  will  subnm  abc  i 
persons  missing  dra-ing  thp  war  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  JCCI.A.  When  both  sides  m  tlie 
JCCIA  believe  it  necrs.cary.  they  ma-  request 
assistance  from  the  International  Control 
Commission  " 

The  United  .St.ite-.  ii  musi,  be  noted,  was 
not  a  si>;nnto'y  to  tlie  Laotiin  protocol  and 
as  a  re.sult  we  must  work  through  the  Lao- 
tian ro\ernmc:ic  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning ovir  missinp;  personnel.  Furthermore, 
no  pro'i.sion  wa-  contained  in  the  Laotian 
protocol  that  established  the  right  of  the 
U.S.  Joint  Castialty  Re.-ohuion  Center  to 
visit  cra.sh  and  grave  sites  in  Laos,  liie 
Communist  au.hontics  in  Laos,  in  this  con- 
text, have  repcatecllv  refused  to  comply 
with  our  requests  to  .search  for  remiiins  of 
missing  American  per  onnel  in  the  countrv. 
Inasmuch  as  the  sreat  majoritv  of  potential 
crash  and  pravos  sites  in  Laos  are  located 
in  arervs  under  Communist  control,  the  res- 
olution of  the  status  of  a  mmiber  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  believed  to  have  been  lost  in 
combat  there  has  been  held  up.  As  frr  as 
the  Implementation  of  the  Laotian  protocol 
iu  general  is  coiicorned.  the  Pathe;  Lao 
have  yet  to  provide  the  American  govern- 
ment with  informa'ifMi  concerning  Ameri- 
cans  still   \uiaccouiited   for    in   Laos. 

In  the  case  of  CainboJia,  the  United  States 
Government  continties  to  work  Ihroutdh  our 
representatives  there.  We  have  receh.ed 
li.tle    If    any    information    c  'nctriiing    per- 


sonnel missing  In  that  nation.  No  negotia- 
tions are  ctirrently  under  way  between  the 
two  sides  In  Cambodia  on  the  issue  Efforts 
have  been  made  through  the  Four-Party 
Joint  Military  Tesm  to  obtain  inforniaticn 
from  the  Communists  on  our  inis^int:  men 
but  the  other  ^ide  has  not  been  rcspon.T.e. 

The  U  S.  Government  holds  that  because 
fif  the  failure  of  the  North  Vietoame.se  and 
hor  allies  in  South  Fast  .Asia  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accords 
and  other  pertinent  agreements,  the  United 
.S'atcs  has  been  unable  to  conduct  the 
searches  and  invc-tigatlons  ncc,    ary   to  ro- 

•ive  immediately  a  significant  ni.mber  of 
cases  regarding  mising  Americiu  petron- 
roi  ■ 

The  D'_'partnicut  of  Defense  hfs  continued 
to  make  status  determinations  regarding 
thcfe  peisonncl  listed  as  missing  in  action, 
.nnd  where  it  ha.^  .seen  fit  to  act  h.iS  chant?ed 
the  categorization  of  indiVKUials  frum  miss- 
ing to  dead.  Such  change-  m  category  are 
'  (le"isions  of  ihe  Secretary  of  the  respective 
?i1ilitary  Depirrmput  ps  a  result  of  Service 
Deparimcnt  board  recommendations  which 
are  based  upon  the  totality  of  information 
available  to  include  in'orniation  from  sur- 
vivor,', returnee  debrierin??,  inteUlsenee  and 
oiher  sources."  The  ^tatuioi  ,•  atuhority  lor 
Secretaries  of  the  MlUt.avy  Depirtments  to 
proceed  in  this  manner  is  found  in  Sections 
051  through  5^8,  Title  37  United  '.i'&tos  dxie. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  relatives 
of  those  men  Ilstect  as  mis-ini,'  in  action  ha; e 
r-hartied  that  the  Department  of  Defou  .?  has 
been  too  eager  to  rccls:;sify  MI.As  as  dead, 
as  well  as  their  belief  that  American  e  lorti 
to  discover  the  stattis  of  the  missing  or  re- 
cover the  remains  of  those  bellevetl  dead 
have  been  inadeqtiate,  legal  action  o!i  the 
issue  seemed  inevitable.  Lliitiatlon  took 
shape  in  the  case  of  MfDnruOd  v.  McLucas 
371  P.  Supp.  831  (1974).  On  February  13, 
1974.  acting  m  Judt-ment  of  a  suit  brought 
by  a  croup  of  MJA  relatives  against  the 
.Secrciary  of  the  .Air  Force,  a  US.  District 
Court  ruled  that  an  ^TL\■s  next  of  kin  cur- 
inllv  receiving  pcvernmental  financial 
benefits  must  be  afTorded  a  revirv.-  of  his 
status  on  rea'^onable  notice  and  be  civen 
reasonable  access  to  the  information  upon 
which  a  reviewing  hoard  would  make  Its 
determinaMon  as  to  whether  or  not  an  MIA 
should  be  declared  dead.  Since  then  the 
Defen.se  Depi>r-m'^nt  has  reportedly  tended 
to  re^!as.sify  MI.a's  as  dead  onlv  it  the  pri- 
ir.arv  next  of  kin  has  asked  for  a  reclassl- 
rtcatir.n  review.  Of  course  is  those  cases 
where  liie  Dcn.utment  of  Defense  believes 
it  has  strong  reason  to  believe  that  a  miss- 
ing Individual  ii  dead,  b.ised  on  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  avail;>blc  e' Idence,  it  has 
exercised  its  Ictral  authority  to  reclassify 
such  person-:  as  dead. 

The  MIA  iclptives  wlio  bioucht  ,-uit  in  ihe 
MrDonald  case,  however.  \vi>ned  to  obtain 
stricier  limiunions  on  the  Government's 
power  to  declare  an  MI  \  dt  aci  th.m  tho.se 
l.ild  dov, n  by  tlie  D.stiicr  Couri  and  i.ppeiled 
the  case  to  the  U..S.  .'^uprerr;'  Corrt.  The 
Srprcme  Co.iri  a'^lrm.rtl  the  dcri--V,n  of  the 
District  Court  on  November  12.  1974  (43 
I.\V327ro.  It  sh.o  ild  be  !<o;cd  th^it  al'hnnch 
the  decision  in  'tTrDo\ald  v  ^TfJ.ucii-i  does 
not  require  the  Secretaries  of  tlie  Mililary 
Dcpiu  tmeii's  'o  offer  the  rij'.hUi  ouilinc'l  in 
the  decree  of  die  court  to  primary  up.x't  of 
'in  who  ere  not  ctirrently  roc."iviiig  govern- 
ment financh'.!  bereOt^.  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice the  Secret arie;;  are  reporedly  offeri'ig 
Those  rights  to  such  individuals. 

It  sliotUd  he  useful  to  examiu'^  w'lat  pro- 
cedures exist  I'l  tiie  fippariment  ol  Dfien~.c 
at  Ihe  present  limc  to  deal  with  the  que:  tirn 
of  Elalus  deierniinations  of  mi  smg  person- 
nel. In  maMng  status  de'erntlnatlons.  two 
opiioiis  exist  besides  ictalning  a  given  in- 
dividual In  a  inissin  status.  In  those  in- 
stances wlieii  Information  is  obiair.ed  which 
conclusively  estabh.-hes  that  the  indK  itiual 
is  dead,  a  report  of  death  Is  issued.   When 
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circumstances  pre  such  tliat  a  missing  in- 
dividual cannot  reasonably  be  presimied  to 
be  living,  a  finding  of  death  is  made— thus 
the  orlijin  of  the  phrase  "presumptive  death  ' 
Tlie  law  (Sec-ions  551-558,  Title  37  US  C  , 
requires  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military 
Departments  make  a  full  review  of  e.-ich  miss- 
ing ca;e  on  an  individual  basis  no  later  ihan 
a  year  !»fter  the  individual  is  declared  nii.s:;- 
I'u.'.  After  the  review  of  all  available  inlor- 
maLloo.  a  decision  is  made  to  declare  the 
individual  decerscd  or  to  con;ini»e  him  m  a 
missing  .--.tatus.  F  irther  reviews  are  made  as 
clrcutns'ance.?  warrant.  As  of  Febiuary  i, 
1175.  the  Depi.riment  of  Dei'en.se  listed  ^.'22 
individuals  in  rni:ising  status.  Since  January 
27,  1'I73.  DoD  h.c:  made  447  changes  in  status 
from  nn-=sing  to  dead. 

Due  to  concern  over  the  uirvvilllnguess  of 
ilie  North  Vietnamese  to  live  up  to  the.r 
obligations  under  the  Paris  Peace  Accords, 
the  1 1  5.  Congress  included  section  403  in  the 
Traae  Act  of  1074  (PL  93-618).  This  section 
gives  the  President  of  the  Uniicd  States  dls- 
creilonary  p.uthority  to  deny  trade  advan- 
t.iges  to  any  country  mot  presently  recei-- 
ing  most-favored  nation  treatment)  that  is 
'not  ..'oope-ar.ng  vith  the  United  States  — ( li 
to  aciilc.e  a  complete  accounting  of  all 
Unii.ed  States  military  and  civilian  personnel 
•,i,ho  are  mi.-^aing  in  a'  tion  in  Soutlieast  .Asia, 
(2)  to  repatriate  such  personnel  who  are 
alive,  and  (3)  to  return  the  remains  of  such 
personnel  v  no  arc  dead  to  the  Unitjd  .States." 
Ihis  section  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  was 
clejirly  aimed  at  the  Communist  bloc  coun- 
trie-  who  were  interested  In  lncreA.sed  trade 
with  the  U.S.  in  ihe  hope  that  it  would 
motivate  them  to  place  pressure  on  Hanoi  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  Article  8ibl 
of  'lie  Paris  Peace  Accords.  To  date  Its  effeci 
in  bringing  aboct  the  changes  in  North 
Viet'ian-ese  policy  that  were  hoped  for  ha-^ 
not  been  sppreciable. 

Tlie  iiiteiest  of  the  94lh  Congress  in  thp 
POW  MIA  i  sue  remains  visible,  hovever,  as 
twen'y-one  bills  or  resolutions  dealing  with 
ihc  subiec,  have  been  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  Hoii<.c  as  of  January  30.  1975.  These 
bills  and  reul.tions  pnd  tl~.eir  ,spo:i.''ors  are 
a'^  follows: 

H.  C'ln.  R>-s-  54  i  Gonzr.lei- 1 ,  H.  Con.  Res. 
80  iTeague),  11.  Con.  Res.  81  (Gilmaiii. 
H.  Re.s.  i.-2  iRiiodes).  H.J,  Res.  142  (Edwardt. 
Ala  i,HR.  174  (Abzug),  H.R.  217  (Bingham). 
HR.  456  (Flynt).  H.R.  646  (Murphy,  N.Y.) 
H'R.  1017  (Shriver).  H  R.  1092  (Teague;, 
H  R.  1631  (Wilson),  H.R.  1638  (Wilson),  HR 
171G  (Mink),  HR.  2136  (Edwards.  Ala),  S. 
Con.  Res.  5  (Dole),  S,  Res.  48  (Sparkmau), 
S.  4J7  (Dolei,  S.  •;74  (Hollings).  The  focus 
of  tire  majority  of  these  pieces  of  legiblation 
hfs  been  either  the  expression  of  continued 
:-upport  for  .Anieiican  MIA's  coupled  with 
cnll"^  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  continue 
to  lake  appropriate  measures  to  make  Hanoi 
fuUil!  lis  li  ^'al  oblicatlons  und°r  the  Paris 
Peace  Accords-  or  attem.pts  to  limit  the  De- 
parimcnt o;  Dcf cn.se's  freedom  to  reclassifv 
Ir.diMdua';  li.jin  missip<^  to  deceased  status. 
Other  bills  -.eek  to  provide  a  variety  of  bpuc- 
f  tr.  io  POW  and  or  MIA  per.=oMnel. 

The  Unitcci  Sfaies  Government  f'-r  its  p..*-' 
c'irilinues  !o  pur--uo  diplomatic  in-enues 
avplHhle  to  oblnin  the  requisite  permission 
i-.ece-.Hry  to  e.rahle  its  search  tennis  to  ex- 
plore areas  in  .Southeast  Asia  where  cra=l'. 
or  t-ra'-e  siies  are  believed  to  exist.  In  aii- 
(iition  continued  efforts  are  being  made  to 
ob-ain  more  d'.-nniilve  status  lists  from  the 
CoinnnTnisis  regarding  American  personnel 
vviioni  we  still  classify  as  missing.  These 
elfcr's.  to  t'le  present,  have  proven  to  be 
fruilless.  However,  inten.slve  searches  in 
areas  not  under  Communist  control  have 
piotid^d  important  new  itiformation  on 
.s  .me  me-;  who  had  been  listed  as  jnissing, 
enabling  a  resolution  of  their  ultimate 
st:uus.  Yet.  beyond  the  use  of  diplomatic 
channels  to  obtain  access  to  Commtinist- 
coiit' filled    i-rcas    for    search    teams    and    to 
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<;ain  further  Information  on  MIA's,  the 
Uiiiied  States  Government  has  taken  little 
repor'cd   action. 

Given    this   situation    the    question    arises 
\>!i!it  sh(nild  be  done    to  resop.e   this  issue? 
1  lie  proponents  of  the  current   go\ernment 
anproach    to   it   point    out    that   changes    in 
.stains   from    missing    to   dead    are   made   on 
I  lie  basis  of  individual  reviews  of  all  avail- 
able   cvidince.   These    actions    are    not    pre- 
cipitate;  they  are  carefully  weighted  before 
lalicii.    Furtlier,    it    is    noted    that    even    if 
Uie  North  Vietnamese  were  rooperaiive  and 
[lerniiued  intensive  searches  ot  areas  under 
tlieir  control,   little  or  no  new   information 
about  the  status  of  a  number  of  the  missing 
would  be  obtained  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
This  would  be  particularly  true  in  cases  ol 
aircraft    crashes    in    remote,    mountainous 
rei^ions  or  in  rivers  and  hailxirs  or  in  the 
ocean.  It  would  also  be  true  m  cases  where 
an  aircraft  disintegrated  in  flight  or  upon 
impact   with   the   ground.   I'l   view   of   these 
possibilities  the  Deparlmcn'    ol  Delcnse  has 
not    tied  stattis  changes   uiiaitera.blv   to   the 
inspection  of  cr.ash  sites  or   to  the  recovery 
of  remains  of  persons  listed  a.s  missing.  Yet 
even    if   a   person's   status    is   cliaoged    from 
missing    to    dead    by    the    milltaiv    services, 
nvardless  of  the  circumstances  or  the  time 
when  such  a  change  was  made,  tl-.e  govern- 
ment  does   not   cease   its  erliirls   to  account 
for  him.   For  these   reasons   the   proponents 
of   current    government    MI.\    policv    believe 
that  the  present  law  on  the  .subject   should 
be    maintained,    as    it    provides    the    service 
.secretaries  with   the  llexibiiitv   i  h(>y  need  to 
address  the  varied  circumstaiici-s  relating  to 
missing    personnel    in    warlinie    as    well    as 
peacetime. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  criii.  s  ot   present 
MIA   policy   believe   that   there   should   be   a 
tciinination    of    status    <-hangos    of    mfsslng 
personnel    to   dead,    as    there   appears   to   be 
little    now    information    coiniii;.;    'o    light   to 
j;i-.ray   such   changes.   .Such    critics   are   not 
unalterably  opposed  to  status  changes  per  ,se, 
bill  do  believe  that   until  the  iNimpletion  of 
a  Ihorougli  .search  ot  Comiri'inlst-controlled 
areas  m  Southeast  Asia,  and  a  comi)rehensive 
iici'ounting  lor  the  missing  is  thus  possible, 
such  status  changes  are  wliollv  luuvarranted. 
These  mdlMduals  also  point  out  tliat  there 
is  evidence  on  the  record   to  sutigest  that  a 
iinniber  of  missing  servicemen  may  still  be 
alive.  Some  were  photographed  in  captivity. 
Ill  oilier  cases  the  enemy  issued  propaganda 
releases  and  photos  of  official  armed  services 
ID  cards  of  various  Americans,  stating  that 
liu'v  had  been  taken  prisoner.  After  the  Paris 
Peace    Accords    were    signed,    many    of    the 
liunics  of  the   same   men   alluded   to  above 
vcre  not  on  the  ofticial  lists  rele.-ised  by  North 
Vietnam.  Hanoi  presumably  knows  whether 
lliesc  indlMduals  are  dead  or  alive.  To  date 
It   has   refu.sed    to   clarify    their  status.   The 
crit1<-s  of  pre.sent  MIA  policy  strongly  believe 
ilKit   North  Vietnam  must   not  be  permitted 
'"  aliro^ate  the  clear  stipulalions  of  the  Paris 
Pi\ice  Accords  on  this  subject    They  believe 
'liat  we  must  become  more  forceful  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  her  allies  on  the  dip- 
lomatic front  to  obtain   the  niiormation  we 
need    to    finally    resolve    the    status    of   our 
missing  men.' 

FOOTNO  ri  s 

Maury.  John  M.  Memorandam  for  Sena- 
'cr.  and  Members  of  the  House  ot  Represent- 
atives Office  of  the  A.ssistant  Secretarv  of 
DeiiMLsc,  Legislative  AfTalrs.  October  7  i974 
I'P    13.  ■  ■ 

U.S.  Congress.  Hou^e  Commitiee  on 
•Armed  Services.  Hearings  on  H.R.  16520,  Leg- 
iMailon  concerning  the  changing  of  status 
«'.  military  personnel  mi-ssion  in  action 
(.'-tober  10,  November  19.  1974  (93rd  Cong. 
-ji'^l  sess.)  Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.. 
■''4  pp.  43-44.  (Hereafter  cited  as  House 
•^rmcd  Services  Committee  Hearings  on  ^^A. 
O  inner  10.  November  19,   1974). 

H.-u.se  Armed   Services   Commr'ee   Hear- 


ings on  MIA,  October  10,  November  19,  1974 
pp,  42-48. 

'House  Armed  Services  Committee  Hear- 
ings on  MIA.  October  10,  November  19,  U>74 
pp.  18-34. 

S.J.  Rts.  69 
Relating  to  obtaining  a  full  and  accurate  ac- 
counting for  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  missing-in-action  in  Soutli- 
east Asia  and  United  .States  contriomion  to 
the  U.N. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  Rcp- 
rcsentativcs  of  the  Utiitcd  States  of  AinerUa 
in  Congress  asscm'blcd , 

Whereas  all  efforts  to  obtain  a  .satisfac- 
tory accounting  of  Americans  miiismg  m 
Southeast  Asia  failed; 

Whereas  recent  developments  indicate  thai 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  information,  pre- 
viously undisclosed,  regarding  .American 
MIAS; 

Whereas  the  most  basic  and  fundamental 
human  rights  require  an  accurate  and  veri- 
lied  accounting  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and 
persons  missing  in  action: 

AVhereas  the  United  Nations  is  ji-c|iiirfd  bv 
I's  charter  to  promote  univer.al  re.-pect  for 
and  observance  of  fundainenlal  human 
right-^: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  rue -.g- 
nized  in  Article  16  of  its  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  that  "the  familv  1.^ 
the  natural  and  fundamental  group  unit  of 
society  and  Ls  entitled  to  protection  liv  .-o- 
clety  and  the  Stat^"; 

Whereas  the  United  Natinr.s  has  con.  i  t- 
ently  recognised  the  Geneva  Convention  as 
an  instrument  designed  to  protect  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  has  recognized 
tluM  ii-,e  1949  Geneva  Convention  relative  to 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  not  only 
sc's  forth  .specific  requirements  with  re.--pect 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  but 
cnrtirips  certain  principles  of  human  rights, 
including  the  requirements  tjiat  doiainiii' 
pn-.ver —  " 

1.  Provide  a  eomi>le1e  arcoup.iiiig  of  all 
servicemen  missing  in  action   (.article  .-,); 

2.  Furnish  complete  and  accurate  iiuor- 
malion  on  all  prisoners  and  erpecially  the 
circum.stanccs  .surrounding  the  deaths  of 
pri.soners  reported  to  have  died  in  capiivHv 
(article  120) ; 

Whereas  article  8(bi  of  the  Pari.-.  Aj^-ree- 
ment  on  Ending  the  War  and  Re>iorhi.' 
Peace  in  Vietnam,  provides  as  follows: 

"The  parties  shall  help  each  other  to  get 
information  about  tho.sc  militarv  per.-,onnci 
and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties  mi.ssing 
In  action,  to  determine  the  location  and  take 
care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  .so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  exhumation  and  repatriation  of  the 
remains,  and  to  take  any  such  other  meas- 
ures as  may  be  required  to  pet  information 
about  thos.>  still  considered  niis,in'  in 
action"; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  an  ol)li- 
gation,  especially  to  a  member  naiioii,  to 
help  inforcc  the  Paris  Agreement: 

Whereas  the  failure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  do  so  raises  serious  questions  re- 
garding the  ability  of  the  United  Nation- 
to  pro\ide  member  nations  with  piotccti,,r, 
of  fundamental  human  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  United  .States  has  Ions;  sup- 
ported the  United  Nations  in  the  reasonable 
expectation  that  .such  protection  would  be 
afforded  a  member  countrv:  Nov..  tlicref.iK" 
be  it 

liesolred.  That  the  President  .shall  'lire.-; 
the  United  Slates  amba.'Viador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  insist  that  the  United  Nali..ns 
take  all  necessary  and  appropriate  stejis  to 
obtain  an  accounting  of  members  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  missing  in  a(  tion 
in  Soutlieast  Asia  and  to  call  on  Nortli 
Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  provisions  oi 
tlie  Paris  Agreement. 

Sec.  2.  (a^jT^nless  the  I'resident  ccrtiii'-s  in 
writing  to  the  Congress  not  more  than  six 
month.s  after  the  date  of  e"actmciii  of  this 


joint  lesdlniion  that  tlie  United  Nations  has 
taken  action  which  has  resulted  in  an  ac- 
counting ol  Americans  still  missing,  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  ibi  of  this 
section  shall  take  effect. 

(bi  Public  Law  92  544  l8d  Slat  1109.  110) 
is  amended,  in  lire  paragraph  under  IN- 
TF.RN.ATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
CONFERENCES"  headed  CONTRIBUl  lON.S 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS', 
bv  siriking  out  "25  percentum"  and  m.-erting 
111  lieu  ihereof  "IO  percent  c,m". 


ADDITION.^L  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S      C7 

At  the  icfiue.  t  of  Mr,  Kknnedy,  the 
Senator  Irom  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScinvEiKrp  '  was  added  a.s  a  cosponsor  ol 
the  bill  I S.  67 1  to  cstablisli  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Lsland.s  Trust  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Ma'-acluisclts,  and  for  other 
imriioses. 

s.     HI) 

.•\t  the  rcqu'^-t  of  Mr.  M.-mhias.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mc- 
G()\E[tN»  and  the  Senator  from  Ma.s.sa- 
cliu.^ett.s  (Mr.  Brooke  I  were  added  as  co- 
sjjonsors  of  the  bill  iS.  80  >  to  prevent 
the  estate  tax  lav.-  from  operating  to  en- 
co'irage  or  to  require  the  de.struciion  ot 
open  lands  and  liistoric  place.s,  by 
amcndin;;  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
li>.')4  to  provide  that  real  property  whicli 
is  farmland,  woodh  nd,  or  open  land  and 
forms  part  of  an  e.siate  may  be  valued, 
for  e-tate  tax  purpo.se.s,  at  it,s  value  a.- 
fai inland,  woodland,  or  open  land — 
rather  than  at  it.s  fair  market  value— 
and  to  provide  that  real  property  which 
is  listed  on  llie  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Place.s  mav  be  valued,  for  e.state 
lax  purpo,s:es,  at  its  value  for  it.s  existint; 
u^o.  and  to  iirovide  fur  the  revocation  oi 
.'iueh  lower  \aluation  and  recapture  of 
unpaid  taxes  with  inicrcs!  in  aiipropri- 
ate  circumst-.inces. 

S.    '.1.1 

Ai  ilip  reciue.st  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr,  Chukchi,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeei. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Steven- 
son >.  tlie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
•  Mr.  HvGH  SroTi>,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Syminciton  ' ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator 1  rom  South  Dakota  •  Mr.  McGovfrn  < 
were  added  as  cosponsurs  of  the  bill  tS. 
9;?  I  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Codv 
ol  19,'54  to  provide  that  a  married  individ- 
ual v,iio  files  a  .seiiarate  return  shall  be 
t:(\(  d  on  hi,s  or  her  earned  income  at  the 
•same  ',iie  as  an  unmarried  individual. 

s     coo 

At  Die  reqiK'st  of  Mr.  Ribicoff.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Brock'' 
was  added  a.s  a  co.=;i)onsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  200)  to  establish  an  independent  con- 
.sumer  agency  to  protect  and  .>;erve  tlie 
interest  of  consiunors.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.    :in4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatii.^wav,  tlie 
Senator  from  Wi,sconsin  (Mr,  Proxmire  < . 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McflovFRN'.  tlie  Senator  from  Michigan 
"Mr,  PniLii'  A.  Harti,  the  Senator  from 
Indi.Mta  (Mr.  Bayh  > ,  the  Senator  from 
lova  (Mr.  Clark ',  the  Senator  from 
Wvomintf  (Mr.  McGee'.  the  Senator 
from  New  Jorsev  'Mr.  Ca'-e  ■ .  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javitsi,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Mansfield  >, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
I  r.^Ms ' .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
BnocK'.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  TiirRvoND',  the  Senator  from 
P(•nn.^vhanla  iMr.  Schweiker'.  Uie 
Senator  from  Mmne.sota  iMr.  Mondalei. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Pack- 
v.ooDi.  and  the  Senator  from  Washhig- 
ton  I  Mr.  J.ACKSON  i  were  added  as  co- 
f-pon.sor.s  of  the  bill  iS.  334 1  to  prohibit 
sex  di.'^criminatlon  by  educational  insti- 
tutions whose  phmaiT  purpo.^e  1.^  the 
training  of  hidividual-  for  the  military 
service  of  the  United  Statec. 

S.       34  I 

At  tiic  icfjue.si  of  Mr.  Clafk.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wa.-hmgton  iMr.  Macnvsoni 
and  tlie  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
GRAVEL'  were  added  as  co.sponsors  of  tiie 
bill  (S  544'  to  autliorize  the  Commi.s- 
sloncr  of  EdU'-ation  to  mako  grants  for 
teacher  training,  pilot  and  demonstra- 
tion projects.  ai;d  comprehensive  school 
proeram.-;.  v.ith  respect  to  ]ir.>!th  educa- 
tion and  liealth  problems. 

S.      8  Oil 

At  the  rcqiie.-^t  of  Mr.  ll\s>vs.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  'Mr.  BnocKi  was 
added  as  a  co.sxmsor  of  the  bill  '  S.  858 » 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  a  program  of  a--;.sistance '  to 
States  for  the  estabh.^lm-ient,  expansion, 
improvement,  and  mamttnasir'o  of  ceme- 
teries for  veterans. 

S.      917 

At  liie  request  of  Mr.  Pf.arson.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Hi  m- 
PHKEY '  was  added  as  a  ro.'^  .non.^or  of  the 
bill  <S.  917'  authorizing  the"  ICC  to  erant 
temporary  operating  authority  to  a  car- 
rier by  railroad  pending  final  dt'tcrndna- 
tion  by  the  Commi.s.sion. 

S.      9flO 

At  the  rociucst  of  Mr.  Hamke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ala.ka  '  Mr.  Gravei.  < ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  iMr  Hathaway  i.  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Tafu  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S  969' 
to  amend  chapter  34  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  eligibility  for  veterans 
imder  chapter  34  and  for  certain  de- 
pendents ur.d',-r  chaprer  3')  fioni  36  to  4.5 
months. 

S   98.-. 

At  the  rcqu'    t  of  Mr.  Pui .  the  Sea.itcr 
from  Idaho  'Mr.  McCit-RE>  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  tlip  bill  'S.  985  >  the  Social 
Security  Recipients  Fairnc.-s  Act. 
s.  1  in.i 

At  the  re(.;Ut\-t  of  >Tr.  H^ktke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  iMr.  Graved  was 
added  as  a  co-ponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  1183' 
to  amend  title  II  of  tlie  Soci.il  Security 
Act  so  as  to  hbcralue  the  conditions  gov- 
erning eligibility  of  bhnd  persons  to  re- 
ceive disability  iivsurance  benefits  there- 
under. 

5.   1  I'.'T 

At  the  lequot  of  Mr.  Ti-nney.  th.e  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Hvmphrey' 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  i  Mr. 
Hathaway  '  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  'S.  1197'  to  prohibit  the  licens- 
ing of  certain  activities  re^ardinj  pluto- 
niimi  until  expres'=ly  authorized  by  Con- 


gress, and  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  Plutonium  recychng. 

S     1244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentse.n,  tlie 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Ti:nneyi 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved  v.ere  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  <S.  12441  to  reform  trial  standards 
for  the  crime  of  forcible  rape. 

S.      12  7  0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen;i- 
tor  from  Minne."=ota  (Mr.  Hr.MPiiREY' 
v.as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
1279  '  to  extend  the  Votint;  Ri'-hts  Act  of 
196.5. 

S.      12.i5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  EA'-.irTON,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Syminc.xon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS. 
1255'  t)ie  Revenue  Shaiing  Amendments 
of  1975. 

S.   1J.50 

At  I  he  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy',  the 
Sfiiator  from  Alnbama  <Mr.  Sparkman', 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Crans- 
ton', the  Senator  from  Miiuiesola  (Mr. 
Hu-mphreyi,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee',  tiie  Senator  from  Wash- 
inv^ton  'Mr.  Jackson  ' .  the  Senator  from 
lov.a  (Mr.  Clauk',  the  Senator  from 
Michij'an  'Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart',  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams >,  the  Seni'tor  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mathias  » ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
( Mr.  Eaclfton  '  were  added  as  cosponsoi  s 
of  the  bill  iS.  1350 1  to  provide  additional 
hunianitiiri  ni  assistance  authorizations 
for  South  Vietnam  and  Can>':odia  for 
fi<;cril  year  1975. 

s.  tr.'t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  J-Icskie,  the  Sen- 
.,!fr  from  Mi!ine.~ota  (Mr.  Mondalei  was 
addrrd  as  a  cosnon.sor  of  the  bill  'S.  1359) 
to  coordinate  State  and  local  govern- 
ir.cnt  budget-related  actions  with  Fed- 
ercil  Government  efforts  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic recovery  by  c/tablishing  a  system 
of  emergency  support  grants  to  State  and 
I't.Ml  governments. 

SfNATT   JOINT  r.t=  'I.TTTON    50 

.\l  liie  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Sei'.ator  from  Maryland  iMr.  Bealli  wa.s 
added  as  a  cospoiL-or  of  the  resolution 
'SJ.  Res.  50'  to  authori,'e  and  rcq'ie  t 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second 
week  in  .'Vpril  of  cacli  year  as  ■•Nat:on.il 
Mpdical  Laboratory  Week." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ti-nney,  the 
Senator  from  Marjland  (Mr.  Bfall  >  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <  Mr.  McGee  » 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Res.  99'  to  protect  the  tunas  and 
omer  .species  in  (he  eastern  tropical 
Pacific. 

.SENATF    fr),,>  flr.I  NT    R!  -OLVTI.;  N     :.' 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the 
Senator  from  Ala.slai  'Mr.  Gravel*  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvnnia  'Mr. 
Schweiker  I  were  ndded  as  cos'inn^ors  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res. 
24 »  exprcu^ing  oppo:.ition  to  llie  imposi- 
tion of  a  coin.-urance  requirrmcnl  of  10 
percent  of  tlie  costs  imposeri,  above  ii;e 
initial  deductible,  for  inpatient  services 
with  a  S750  ccilir.g,  and  expres.sinc:  op- 
i>Ovition  to  incrensing  the  amount  of  the 


deductible  api)licable  to  physician  serv- 
ices. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  125— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OF  REPORT  EN- 
TITLED "REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 
ON  CONTROL  OF  SULFUR  OXIDES" 

I  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

;  I.  i  Administralion.i 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  .-submitted  the  follow- 
ii:  '  if  olution: 

.S    Rfs.  ll?5 

RcficVcil.  Til.;!  the  report  from  tlic  Admln- 
l^jtrator  of  the  Eiivlronnieutal  Protection 
Agency  to  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States 
(In  conipHance  with  section  119(k)  of  P.L. 
9:3  319.  Er.er!,'y  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordiii.ition  Act  of  1974).  entitled  "Report 
to  Congress  on  Control  of  Sulfur  Oxides,"  be 
printed,  with  llIu.-;tratlons.  as  a  Senate 
Document. 

.Sec  2.  There  .shall  be  prhited  one  thou--.-uid 
(1.000)  additional  copies  of  such  report  for 
t'.ic   n^f  of  Die  Committee  on  Public  \Vork>. 


St  NATE  RE.^OLUTION  12C— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  EN- 
DORSING THE  CONTINUED  PRES- 
ENCE OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
PEACEKEEPING  FORCES  IN  THE 
NHDDLE  EAST 

■Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
ei'.ii  Relations.' 

Mr.  BROCK  'for  him.self,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Sparkman  and  Mr.  Thurmond) 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 
s.  Rrs.  120 

Whereos  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  es- 
.'^^euliai  to  v%orld  peace  and  to  the  peace  and 
Ufl'-bcinf  of  Die  people  of  the  United  States; 
find 

Whereas  pa^t  liLuory  lias  shown  that  peace 
has  been  mort  cTcctively  maintained  In  the 
Middle  E;V!.l  wlicn  United  Nations  peace- 
kc"p'iicr  force.'-,  were  in  place:  Now,  there- 
.'■!?.  he  it 

K'^uoUrd.  TliiU  the  Senate  of  the  United 
.St;it<..s  endor.-^cs  the  maintenance  of  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  In  the 
Middle  Ea.-t,  ar-d  speclflcally  urges  the  con- 
tmnation  and  extension  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Kmfr(,'ency  Force  lUNEF).  on  the  Is- 
raci:-!-:L'\piian  border  and  the  United  Na- 
tion.i  Disen!rat;ement  Observer  Force.s 
lU.'CnOF).  on  the  I jracU-Syrian  borders. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
;<niiiy  submitting  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
rcsoluti'm  calling;  for  the  continuation 
and  exten.uon  of  the  two  United  Nations 
l)e,)C'krr(ing  f.,rc(s  in  the  Middle  East. 
Althouuh  thi<  mi'^lit  nppear  to  be  a  rath- 
(r  simjjie  resolution,  the  consequences 
aie  grave  for  peace,  not  only  in  tiie  Mid- 
(iie  Ea.-r.  but  i  i  th^'  woiM  if  these  forces 
;tre  lifted 

There  are  p'  »ual!y  two  forcc^  in\olved 
in  this  U.N.  pea(  ekeciung  force.  They 
are:  The  United  Nations  Emergency 
Forrp.  UNEP.  on  the  Israel-Egyptian 
line,  the  m.indate  for  which  expires 
Apiil  24,  1975.  Tlie  United  Nations  Dis- 
enpaf;rment  Observer  Force,  UNDOF,  on 
the  Isnul-Syrian  buffer  zone,  the  man- 
date for  v.liich  ends  May  29,   1975. 

Why  are  tlie^c  forces  so  important? 
Th<-)p  nre  severid  rca.sons.  First,  the  re- 
cent breakdown  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  .stf^p-by-step   negotiations   indi- 
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cates  that  any  future  diplomatic  moves 
will  be  on  an  extended  and  undoubtedly 
more  fragile  and  dangerous  phase.  No 
I  <cuse  must  be  provided  for  renewed 
1.  i.stilities  or  for  tlie  breaking  off  of 
!(i;otiations  and  removal  of  the  United 
Nations  Forces  could  lead  to  these 
c\ents.  Second,  the  record  of  the  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  forces  has  been 
^ood.  In  fact,  as  Betsy  Wade  wrote  re- 
cently in  a  New  York  Times  article. 

It  is  the  only  peacekeeping  employ- 
ment agency  with  any  world  record  at 
all. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  Middle  East 
has  been  a  troubled  area  with  four  major 
conflicts.  The  only  lengthy  time  of  peace 
was  from  1956  until  1967  when  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  forces  were  in 
place.  And,  subsequently,  war  broke  out 
in  1967  only  after  the  United  Nations 
forces  were  removed. 

Unfortunately,  there  v.ere  no  United 
Nations  forces  in  place  in  October  1973 
to  act  as  a  deterrent,  or  at  least  as  a 
weathervane,  and  we  are  still  feeling  the 
effects  of  that  war.  Third,  another  rea- 
son why  this  force  is  .so  necessary  now 
Ls  the  recent  assassination  of  King 
Faisal,  considered  one  of  our  best  allies 
in  the  Middle  East.  Although  his  succes- 
sor also  appears  to  be  a  good  friend  of 
the  United  States,  there  are  radical  ele- 
ments in  all  countries  that  might  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  test  and  em- 
barrass the  new  ruler  by  provoking  a  war. 
Fourth,  areas  and  problems  are  never 
isolated  and  we  should  face  the  reality 
that  with  recent  events  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  last  thing  we  need  in  these  next 
few  months  is  trouble  in  the  Middle 
East.  Fifth,  many  expert,s  predict  that 
if  there  is  another  war,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  drawn  into 
the  affair.  This  should  be  prevented  at 
all  costs.  There  is  an  old  Arabic  saying 
which  goes  "If  you  get  in  between  people 
having  a  fight,  you  must  be  prepared  at 
least  to  have  your  shirt  torn."  I  would 
rather  that  be  a  United  Nations  than  a 
U.S.  shirt. 

Mr.  President,  a  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force  will  not.  of  course,  guaran- 
tee peace.  However.  I  think  we  can  be 
guaranteed  of  greatly  increased  tension, 
if  not  war,  if  the  U.N.  forces  were  lifted 
for  any  reason. 

At  his  recent  news  conference  when 
asked  about  the  role  of  the  forces.  Henry 
Ki.ssinger  said: 

We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
seticy  Force  hi  Egypt  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Disengagement  Ob.server  Force  In  Syria 
were  essential  components  of  the  disengage- 
iiiont  agreements.  We  hope  that  the  man- 
da  te.s  of  both  of  these  will  be  renewed  as  a 
contribution  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  permit  the  process  of 
iiPt^otlatiou  to  go  forward  in  a  tranquil 
;nn)o,spherc. 

Secretary  Generiil  Waldheim  has  said 
the  force  is: 

E.s.semlal  not  only  for  tlio  maintenance  of 
the  present  quiet  in  the  area,  but  also  to 
ii-'.si.st  any  further  effort.s  toward  establjsh- 
tni-nt  of  a  Just  and  durable  peace  In  the 
"^hrtdlc  East. 

And  Amba.ssador  Scali  has  said  that: 
The  United  Nations  peacekeeping  provides 
ii  deterrent  to  renewed  war  after  four  tragic 
cleva.,lating  condicts    It  ofrer.<^  time  for  pas- 


sions to  cool  and  for  prudence  and  rea.son  to 
prevail.  In  short,  it  offers  to  those  who  would 
grasp  it  an  opportunity  to  mo\e  ahead  to- 
ward peace. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  should  be  on 
recoi'd  as  supporting,  the  "move  ahead 
toward  peace." 

Mr.  President,  to  add  to  these  facts,  in 
the  past  2  days,  some  very  distmbing 
news  has  been  reported  from  the  Middle 
East.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  na- 
tions prefer  only  a  3-month  extension 
of  the  peacekeeping  forces.  Another  has 
even  said  it  would  desire  to  see  the  forces 
ended.  I  believe  the  seriousness  of  these 
positions  are  self-evident.  It  is  vital  to 
peace  that  these  peacekeeping  measures 
be  continued. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


NURSE  TRAINING  AND  HEALTH 
REVENUE  SHARING  AND  HEALTH 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1975— S.  66 

AMENDMENT     NO.   33:) 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  biU  (S.  66)  to  amend  title  Vin  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  under 
that  title  for  nurse  training  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  programs  of  health  rev- 
enue sharing  and  hesflth  services. 

AMENDMENTS    NO.   334     AND     NO.   3^5 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  two  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  bv  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  66), supra. 

AMENDMFNT     NO.    :i:iC 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Buckley,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Garn) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  blU 
(S.  66),  supra. 


STANDBY   ENERGY  AUTHORITIES 
ACT— S.  622 

AMENDMENT     NO.   3  17 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  622)  to  provide  standby  author- 
ity to  assure  that  the  essential  energv 
needs  of  the  United  States  are  met.  to 
reduce  reliance  on  oil  imported  from  in- 
secure sources  at  high  prices,  and  to  im- 
plement U.S.  obligations  under  interna- 
tional agreements  to  deal  with  shortage 
conditions. 


On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Wednesday,  April  16,  1975,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Jerry  N.  Jenson.  of  Illinois,  to  be  Dej)- 
uty  Administrator  of  Drug  Enforrc- 
ment  (new  position  > . 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  ES- 
CALATING RATE  OF  FIREARMS 
CRIMES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Dehnguency,  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  will  commence  hear- 
ings to  explore  additional  Initiatives  to 
more  effectively  curb  the  senseless 
slaughter  of  innocent  human  beings  and 
the  ever-escalating  number  of  armed  as- 
saults and  robberies  involving  firearms. 
Sunday  night.  Attorney  General  Levi 
spoke  to  a  distinguished  group  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  outlined  several 
proposals  regarding  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  undeniable  link  between  tlie  ever-in- 
creasing crime  rate  and  the  failure  of 
State,  local,  and  Federal  efforts  to  ade- 
quately curb  the  availability  of  firearms 
for  illegal  purposes. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  recognized  tlie  problem  and 
has  expressed  an  interest  in  developing 
Federal  legislation  to  deal  more  effective- 
ly with  crime  involving  firearms. 

I  salute  Attorney  General  Levi  for  his 
willingness  to  work  with  the  Congress 
and  his  expressed  desire  to  strike  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  strong  com- 
peting interests  involved  in  these  issues. 
I  welcome  this  apparent  change  ia  ad- 
ministration policy. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  however, 
since  1968  that  an  Attorney  General  or 
his  representative  expressed  support  for 
congressional  efforts  to  curb  the  avail- 
ability of  nonsporting  crime  guns.  In 
fact,  repi-esentatives  of  former  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  in  1969  and  1971  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, of  which  I  am  chairman,  as- 
sured the  Congress  on  both  occasions 
that  administration  proposals  would  be 
forthcoming.  These  proposals,  if  indeed 
they  ever  existed,  never  saw  the  light  of 
day.  Thus,  although  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  current  Attorney  General's  remarks, 
I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
admit  that  earlier  rhetoric  and  indiffer- 
ence about  these  important  issues  only 
confirmed  the  former  Attorney  General's 
eiLjoiner  that  it  was  more  important  to 
watch  what  is  done  than  what  is  said. 
You  do  not  stop  armed  assaults  and 
armed  robberies  with  tough  talk  and  hol- 
low promises. 

I  share  the  Attorney  General's  concern 
that  violent  crime  and  the  threat  of 
vielent  crime  has  reached  grave  propor- 
tions. I  am  alarmed  by  the  frightening 
picture  of  the  rising  tide  of  crime  re- 
vealed by  FBI  statistics  released  last 
week.  Serious  crime  in  the  United  States 
rose  an  unprecedented  17  percent  last 
year,  the  highest  annual  increase  since 
the  FBI  began  collectinc  crime  data  45 
years  ago. 
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I  am  cspeciailj  iiUcre^Led  to  iearn  niorc 
about  the  details  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's propo^ak.  For  example,  he  indi- 
cates liiat  the  DetcUlincnt  of  Ju-stice  ha.-, 
been  di-cus.>ing  the  elmunation  of  easily 
coiuecilable  handfeuiu,  often  kno.vn  a* 
'Saturday  ^'i!;hl  SpeciaL."  I  \va-.  sur- 
prised, houever,  that  it  w.v.  determined 
that  no  suitable  definiiioini  exist  to  im- 
l^'Ieineni  this  policy. 

In  1972,  the  Senaic  p;v,';cd  a  nic'.s-ne 
which  I  spon.soicd  that  coiitr.ined  care- 
fully dtvclopf d  and  proven  criteria.  This 
jnta.-ure.  S.  2507.  clossd  a  paping  loop- 
hole in  the  1968  I-eueral  Firearms  law  by 
appljin;;  to  the  domestic  manufacture 
and  domcslic  assemUuEC  ol  iinporteci 
parts  the  identiv.al  slandrrd^— 'the 
sporting  purposes  tcsf— that  had  effec- 
tively prohibited  the  importation  of  crime 
handi,uns  The  targets  of  such  legi:^la- 
tion  are  the  io-callcd  'Saturday  Night 
Special'"  and  ether  hand^^uns  which,  by 
virtue  cf  design,  body  construction. 
v.ci.!.;ht  and  other  criteria  arc  net  of  u.sc 
to  legitimate  sportsmen.  These  easy  to 
conceal,  usually  inexpensive  weapons  are 
tlie  fuvcritcs  cf  the  mm-dercrs,  the  armed 
robbers  and  the  gun  wiekliiig  assailant.', 
who  terrorize  our  communities.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it;  v.e  are  talking 
about  tens  of  thoui.onds  of  murders  and 
hundreds  ef  r!iou.sai;ds  oi  a:saulls  ::nd 
robberies. 

Additionali;-.  I  am  c.speLi>.lb  ini'.rtsled 
In  the  Attorney  General's  sweeping  pro- 
posal to  ban  the  pys.cssion — except  in 
the  home  or  pl^'cc  cf  busiiics;?— the  tuuis- 
fcr  and  sale  of  handjj-uns  into  certain 
standard  metropolitan  st;.ijstical  areas. 
Tire  application  of  such  restrictions 
would  be  tiif'gercd  by  a  yet  to  be  defined 
formula,  iui  lading  factor.s  such  as 
whether  the  Ircal  crime  rate  i.i  sifrnifi- 
c.intly  high'.r  than  the  nalianal  averai-e. 
The  PC  oi'jlc  ap  .i:alif  n  cT  i-uv.datoi.v 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  persons 
who  violate  tiic  F>.der..l  fircrms  stat- 
utes mentior.ed  by  Mr.  Levi  or  to  these 
who  commit  cflenses  using  or  while 
carrying  a  fir.'  ;m  i..  likcwi.-c  of  s;!ec:al 
Interest  to  me.  On  April  3,  1973,  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  81-12,  passed  an 
amendment  that  Senator  Hhu-vtan  Tal- 
-VADCE  and  I  mtroduced  to  htlp  make  our 
streets  safer.  The  measure  imposed,  m 
addition  to  the  penalties  already  provided 
by  law.  a  minimum  senteiu-e  of  3  to  15 
years  for  those  who  use  firearms  to  com- 
mit felonies  or  uiio  unl  wfuil.-  carrv 
firearm:,  \\  iiile  committing  a  felony  which 
tiuealcus  life  or  properly.  For  a  second 
OiTense  a  lO-to-30-year  .sentence  v. as  re- 
quired. Unfortunately,  thi.s  measure  was 
not  considered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  last  Cont.res.?.' 

Those  and  otlier  relevant  issMe.-;  in- 
cluding the  r.rowiiiu  problem  of  illicit 
tr.iflic  in  firearms  or  eun-ruiiiiing;  re- 
cent proposals  ref-ardmrr  penalties  for 
the  possession  of  unrer-i^trrod  firearms. 
su(  h  as  the  nc  .v  Miissachi;  cits  st.tute; 
or  gun  amne.-ty  pror.rams  like  the  one 
recently  announced  fcr  the  Ditrict  of 
Columbia:  and  propos 'Is  like  Palf imores 
to  purchase  crime  guns  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  scries  of  hearings  which  will 
be  conducted  by  the  subcommittee. 

The  first  heariiii?  in  this  seri<-s  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  Wcdne-day 
April  23,  1975,  at  10  am.,  in  rccm  2228 


Dirksen  Office  Building  On  Muiiday,  I 
in\ited  Attorney  General  Levi.  Trea.sury 
Secretary  Simon  and  others  witli  si)ecial 
miercst  and  e.MJeiti-e  iii  the5:e  matters 
10  present  testimony  lo  the  subcoin- 
miitee. 

I  am  most  ?pprcci.ui\e  of  the  Attor- 
iie.,  Gencrala  concern  about  tlicse  im- 
portant issues,  and  lock  forwr.rd  to  him 
j-'.i:ing  with  us  in  the  development  of  new 
-njriativcs  t.i  stem  the  violence  in  our 
Cities  not  by  restricting  tlie  ric;ht  of 
h'inest  spoilsmen  to  possess  legitimate 
iporting  ueauon.-,,  bui  by  seckin;!  to  keep 
v.-carons  which  are  unsuitable  for  hunt- 
imi  or  sport  fro?n  criminals  who  use 
liem  to  hunt  and  kill  people. 

Anyone  ititoicstcd  in  the  sutcommit- 
t'?e  iiivcstication  or  desirin;:  to  submit 
a  :!:>tcmciit  inr  I'le  record  .'hould  con- 
tict  John  M.  Rctor,  Staff  Director  and 
f'iiici'  Counel  of  tlie  subcommittee  U.S. 
Sfcnatc.  AS04.  Wa.';hin:.4ton.  D.C  2"51i). 
ir-lfphone  202-2:^4-2951. 


N'OTIC'E  OF  HEARINGS  ON   THK 
Or.DER   AMLRIC.\Nfe   ACT 

Mr.  E.'iGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Si.beommiltee  on  Ao.ing  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  v.ill  hold 
hcr.ring^  at  10  a.m.  on  April  IS.  April  17. 
and  April  23.  in  room  6226  Dirk.en  Sen- 
I'te  OfTsco  Building,  to  hear  the  tcsli- 
moiy  of  witnes-e^  on  IPBislation  rel.iting 
to  the  cxlen.=-.i,-n  of  programs  authorized 
u-'d'-r  Die  Older  Ar.',Fr:^ans  Act  of  106.5. 
The  HoMso  yesterd:iy  passed  its  bill  on 
this  subject.  HM.  3922,  and  it  L^  otu-  in- 
tention fo  m  )ve  expeditiously  to  com- 
plete Senate  action  on  this  legi.;latio.i 
since  a  number  of  tlipse  programs — 
whirh  h:  v  prived  to  be  of  inestimable 
v.'h'o  to  oh'tr  Ameri-  ^ns — c>iJir>-'  .Juiv 
L.).  1075. 

'ihc  f ij1I:v.'. inpt  i.-^  n  li>t  of  witnesses  the 
.subcominittec  expects  to  hear  on  thr  p 
days.  We  are  awaiting  notific;;tion  from 
.'.eveial  of  the  groups  wlio  will  ije  repre- 
sented at  the.se  hearings  crmccrning  tiie 
nume-  of  the  individuals  who  will  testify 
on  their  behalf.  In  Iho-e  case--,  only  th'p 
names  of  the  ai?sociation  or  group  is 
given,  a.sk  unamious  con.sent  that  the 
witness  list  be  printed  in  tlie  RFconn. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  t'ne  li.>t  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  th?  Re  ore.  as 
f^Uov,;;; 

Wnicr-is  Lisr 

V.'fJij'^  vliy.  April  IG.  lOT.""): 

I.  ILll,  .St.ui]cy  B.  Tlionu^.  J,-  ,  As^l  r  ui! 
J-"p.TCt,-.ry  for  H'unau  DovelopniPin,  Dfpnt- 
mrnt  of  Ilr.illh.  Kdiicatlon,  and  \Velf:ue. 

Hon.  Arthur  S.  Flemmiii^.  Coimn!s.ilonor. 
Ailr.nln!.«.lratinn  on  Asi-.ifr. 

2  Ropre.scntailve  of  American  A~5orlation 
'■I  Heiircri  Per3c-.!i.=.  N.xUoii.il  Rctircrt  Teachers 
.A     oriation. 

"  Mr  WiUJ.ini  n.  Hutton.  Kreeutive  Diioc- 
;    r.  N^tJCin:iI  Cnmicll  of  .Si'iilar  rUizeiij. 

4  Na'.ton.il  A-^-or-latlon  of  St.ite  Units  on 
A  iiu,'.  LoMise  Cerrard,  Ph.  D.  (W'pst  Vir- 
£i;il.\).  Klcan'^r  Slater  ililiode  Inland). 

."  R'-prr':<»nt,it  Ive  of  the  Nalio^ial  Caui  ii.s  of 
r:  1  '<  .^ged.  Inc. 

6.  Repre^nta'ive  of  the  National  le.igiic 
cf  Cities  Conference  of  Mayors  and  Urbaii 
r'.;'?rly  Cr.lition. 

Thursday,  April  17,  197.5: 

1.  .Ii'k  b-'--.ir.-k\*.  Executive  Director  N'a- 
!:  •.'i.il  Coundl  on  Aglnsr. 

^..  P.^ul  Nah.m-on,  Exerntlve  Director.  Na- 
l  ..;:   I  Sonicr  fltPoii.  Law  Center. 


i.  Ruben  E.  Gonia,  Cl..ilrnian,  Stteiin- 
Committee,  National  Association  of  Arc  i 
Agencies  or.  .\ging  and  .\rcA  Ageni-v  Director 
HMtitsville.  .Mnbania 

4.  Repie.=en;atives  of  the  A?-oo:.nion  ol 
Oeront.Mogical  Institutes  In  Hi{.'her  Ediua- 
t  ion. 

o.  Edwin  Ka-kowit^  Executive  Direcisr 
Gerontological  Society. 

6.  Mrs.  Janet  Sainer.  Director,  Profram? 
f.^r  tho  A-^i.'y.  Community  ServUt  So,.inv 
NVw  York.  ■" 

Wcdne^d-.v.  .\p\i\  i'3.  1975: 

'  Hi.n.  Brrtha  S.  Adkins,  Chiiirman.  Fcd- 
er.i'  Comvil  on  the  Aging. 

2.  Panel  of  -.vitnes  es  on  phv.';Lal  fitiies.- 
and  the  elderly,  led  by  C.  Carson  Conrad 
E.\e^utlve  Direclor,  Pre.5idcnf.s  Conncll  on 
PUy.^iral  Fitness  and  Sports. 

3.  Reprr  <ntatlves  f:-om  South  D.ikoia 
Sidiix 


NOTICE  or'  IIKARINGS  ON  COST  AC- 
COU;\'TL\Cr  STANDARD  40::— DE- 
PRECIATION r^ 

Mr.  CRAN:^TON.  M/.  Pioideiit  I  wi.sh 
to  announce  th..t  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
Stabilization  :u:d  Production  of  Uie 
Conmiittce  on  B.mkin^',  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  ^-.ill  liold  licarings  on  Cost 
Accounting  Standard  40.0  on  Monday 
April  14.  at  2  p  ni.  in  the  Cimkin,-  Co:n- 
mittec  he:irin  room,  roo.m  5302  Dirki-cM 
S-nate  OfTice  Puildir.cr.  Hearings  will  be 
open  to  the  public.  Por.,ons  wi.>,liing  to 
testify  or  submit  statement  should  con- 
tact the  cnuimittce  offices. 


'JOTIC:  OF   HEARINGS  ON   TI!F 
HATHAWAY  NOMINATION 

.Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  v.i.-h 
to  announce  tint  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior aiid  Ir-uljr  AiTairs  ha-;  scheduled 
heannts  for  Amil  21  and  22  on  the  nom- 
ination of  fo'-mcr  Gov.  Stanley  K.  Hath- 
away of  Wyoming  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Since  this  inminaiion  was  announced, 
I  have  received  many  letters  and  call-; 
Irom  Members  of  Congre.-s.  org:^nizations 
;  ::d  private  citizejis  v,  ho  arc  deeply  con- 
cerned about  Governor  Hathaway 's  po- 
sition on  vital  environmental  i-ssues. 
Questions  have  been  raised  about  his 
ciualincaiions  for  the  imi)ottant  post  of 
Serrclary  of  the  Interior. 

Tho  committee  will  cxiiiore  these  ques- 
tions fully  at  the  hearings  later  this 
month.  Those  who  are  concerned  about 
t!iis  nommation  will  li^ve  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  be  hejird.  In  the  meantime,  i'l 
would  be  unfair  to  Governor  Hatiiawr.y 
and  inaiiproin-iate  for  the  committee  to 
prejudge  this  nomination  on  tlie  basis  of 
rumors,  hearsay,  or  prc;ss  reports  ques- 
tioning his  fitness  for  the  positicr.i  of  Scc- 
ro'nry  of  llie  Interior. 


ANNOUNCEMEN'T  OF  PUBLIC 
HEARING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy Research  and  Water  Resources  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  will  conduct  a  public  hearing 
on  S.  1152,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
McCi-URE  and  myself,  to  amend  Public 
Law  93-206. 

In  1973,  the  Congre.<;s  enacted  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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to  enter  into  agreements  with  non-Ped- 
eral  agencies  for  the  replacement  of  the 
American  Falls  Dam,  Upper  Snake  River 
Project,  Idaho.  The  existing  dam,  built 
js  part  of  a  reclamation  project  in  1927, 
IS  deteriorating  as  a  result  of  a  chemical 
reaction  between  the  cement  and  the  ag- 
gregate in  tire  concrete.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  concluded  that  the  dam 
does  not  meet  current  safety  standards, 
and  severe  restrictions  have  been  im- 
posed on  the  amount  of  water  which  can 
be  stored  in  the  reservoir.  In  fact,  the 
reservoir  is  limited  to  65  percent  of  its 
unable  capacity  and  greater  restrictions 
may  be  forthcoming.  In  di-y  years,  the 
present  restriction  wotUd  cause  serious 
irrigation  water  shortages.  This  possible 
condition  would  mean  economic  ruin  for 
many  of  the  farmers  who  depend  on  the 
v.ater  to  irrigate  their  crops. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  tlie 
American  Falls  Dam  be  replaced  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Passage  of  Public 
Law  93-206  was  meant  to  assure  this  re- 
sult. However,  since  passage  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  the  American  Falls 
Reservoir  District,  which  has  been  desig- 
nated the  non-Federal  constructing 
agency  to  finance  and  replace  the  exist- 
ing American  Falls  Dam,  has  been  un- 
able to  move  ahead  on  tins  project.  The 
delay  has  been  largely  caused  by  admin- 
istrative inaction.  The  time  already  lost 
has  been  costly,  the  estimated  price  of 
the  replacement  dam  has  risen  drama- 
tically in  the  past  year.  Further  delays 
simply  jeopardize  the  project.  S.  1152  at- 
tempts to  clarify  the  status  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  this  project  and  successful 
pa.ssage  would  eliminate  some  of  the 
roadblocks  to  the  start  of  construction. 

The  hearing  scheduled  on  S.  1152  will 
take  place  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Water  Resources, 
wliich  I  chair,  on  April  24  at  2:30  p.m.. 
in  room  3302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Buildinsr,  which  is  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  hearing  room.  Admin- 
istration witnesses  will  be  present  to  re- 
spond to  the  administration's  position 
on  the  bill.  Other  persons  who  wish  to 
testify  on  the  bill  should  get  in  touch 
with  Ben  Yamagata  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee at  (202)224-9894. 


will  be  notified.  Additional  persons  who 
wish  to  testify  or  submit  a  statement  for 
inclusion  in  the  record  should  commu- 
nicate as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery.  6306  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  224-3618. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  IM- 
PLEMENTATION AND  FINDINGS  OF 
THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND 
DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  ACT 
OP  1974— PUBLIC  LAW  93-415 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  REORGA- 
NIZATION OF  THE  NINTH  JUDI- 
CIAL CIRCUIT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  open  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  In  Judicial 
Machinery  on  S.  729,  a  bill  to  improve 
judicial  machinery  by  reorganizing  the 
fifth  and  ninth  judicial  circuits,  by  creat- 
mg  additional  judgeships  in  those  cir- 
ru'ts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

These  hearings  will  replace  the  hear- 
mps  previously  noticfid  for  March  19  and 
20  which  were  cancelled  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  general  leave  for  commit- 
tee meetings  as  required  by  rule  XXV. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  May  20 
and  21  in  room  2228  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  commenrino:  at  10 
am.  each  day. 

The  witnesses  from  the  ninth  circuit 
scheduled  to  testify  on  the  prior  dates 


iVIr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency,  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  will  commence  hear- 
ings regarding  the  implementation  and 
findings  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974 — 
Public  Law  93-415. 

Last  year  the  Congress  o^-er\thelming- 
ly  passed  by  a  vote  of  88  to  1  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  329  to  20  in  the  House  this  act. 
Tills  legislation,  on  which  I  have  worked 
for  the  past  4  years  as  chainnan  of  the 
subcommittee,  represents  a  constructive 
and  workable  approach  in  a  joint  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  effort  to  control 
and  reverse  the  alarming  rise  in  juvenile 
crime. 

The  act  is  designed  specifically  to  pre- 
vent yotmg  people  from  entering  our  fail- 
ing juvenile  justice  system,  and  to  assist 
communities  in  developing  more  sensible 
and  economic  approaches  for  yoimgsters 
already  in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  It 
creates  an  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Dehnquency  Prevention  in  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  coordinate 
all  Federal  juvenile  justice  programs  now- 
scattered  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  establishes  a  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  to  advise  LEAA 
on  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams. It  also  provides  for  block  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  and 
grants  to  pubhc  and  private  agencies  to 
develop  juvenile  justice  programs  with 
special  emphasis  on  alternative  treat- 
ment and  prevention. 

Earlier  last  week,  the  FBI  released  its 
annual  report  on  trends  in  crime  for  1974 
and  frankly  those  statistics  present  a 
frightening  picture  of  the  rising  tide  of 
criminal  activity  in  America.  Serious 
crime  in  the  United  States  rose  17  per- 
cent last  year,  the  highest  annual  in- 
crease since  the  FBI  began  collect- 
ing crime  data.  In  fact,  the  increase  for 
the  final  quarter  of  1974  had  reached 
19  percent.  The  suburban  increase  for 
last  year  was  20  percent  while  crime  in 
rural  areas  increased  by  21  percent.  In 

the  smaller  communities — under  10,000 

crimes  inci  eased  by  24  percent  last 
year  while  robbery  nlone  went  up  by 
30  percent.  In  the  city  of  Indianapolis 
in  my  own  State  over  10,000  homes  and 
businesses  were  burglarized  last  year. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the  increase 
in  crime  in  America  is  largely  a  product 
of  the  rapidly  escalating  crime  level 
among  our  young  people.  While  vcuths 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  17  make  up 
16  percent  of  our  population  they  ac- 
count for  fully  45  percent  of  all  persons 


arrested  for  serious  crime.  The  total  of 
51  percent  of  those  aiTCsted  for  property 
crimes  and  23  percent  for  violent  crimes 
had  not  yet  reached  their  18th  birthday. 
That  part  of  our  population  under  22 
years  old  account  for  61  percent  of  the 
total  criminal  arrests  in  this  coimtry. 

Obviously,  we  are  confronting  a  very 
serious  situation  and  I  for  one  am  be- 
coming increasingly  frustrated  with  the 
enormous  gap  between  the  rhetoric  and 
the  reality  of  this  administi-ation's  con- 
cern over  rising  crime.  We  cannot  begin 
to  solve  the  problems  of  crime  in  our 
businesses,  streets,  and  homes  by  gath- 
ering statistics  and  wringing  cur  hands 
over  the  sad  picture  they  present. 

Unfortunately  while  the  administra- 
tion professes  to  be  shocked  and  con- 
cerned over  our  skyrocketing  crime  rates, 
they  have  responded  with  indifference  to 
congressional  initatives  in  this  area. 
Although  the  Ju\enile  Justice  Act  was 
signed  into  law  last  September,  the 
President  has  not  as  yet  bothered  to 
appoint  an  Administrator  to  coordinate 
our  efforts  in  this  area,  nor  did  he 
appoint  the  Advisory  Board  mandated  by 
the  act  until  almost  6  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act.  Moreover, 
although  crime  by  young  people  costs 
Americans  almost  $12  billion  annually 
the  Pi-esident  has  expressed  unwavering 
opposition  to  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds  under  this  act  to  reduce  that  loss. 
I  believe  it  is  time  for  this  administra- 
tion to  get  serious  with  the  issue  of  crime 
in  America  and  begin  to  cooperate  with 
the  Congress  in  our  efforts  to  Eolve  this 
problem. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1975.  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  318  Russell  Office  Building.  Wit- 
r.e.'^-.ps  invited  to  testify  include  Attor- 
ney General  Levi,  Director  Lynn  of  the 
Office  of  Alanagement  and  Budget,  and 
Comptroller  General  Staats  of  the  Gen- 
eral Acounting  Office,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous other  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions concerned  about  the  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  effort. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  subcommittee 
3ir,  estigation  or  desiring  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  contact 
John  M.  Rector,  staff  director  and  chief 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee— U.S.  Sen- 
ate,   A504,    Washington,    DC     20510 

202-224-2951. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  SECOND- 
ARY AND  TERTIARY  RECOVERY 
OF  OIL  AND  NATLTIAL  GAS 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ener--'v  Re- 
search and  Water  Resources  of  the' Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce that  the  subcommittee  will  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  April  25,  1975.  on  sec- 
ondary and  tertiai-y  recovery  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  and  on  advanced  oil  and 
gas  drilling  technolog:,-.  We  anticipate  re- 
ceiving  testimony  from  representatives 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  and  from  expert  industry 
v.itncsics. 

As  we  strive  to  define  the  technologies 
t>e  need  to  overcome  our  present  energy 
rroblem.s  we  have  been  reviewin.?  plans 
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and  programs  aimed  at  short-term,  mid- 
term, and  long-term  research  programs. 
All  are  important,  but  prospects  for 
bnnginr:  some  near-term  relief  attract 
.'special  attention. 

One  of  the  quickest  approaches  to 
bringing  about  meiuungful.  near-term 
increases  in  domestic  energy  production 
i.s  to  focus  oui'  pttc!  i.ion  on  o'lr  alreadv 
knoAn  oil  mid  gas  rei-ervcs.  It  is  a  well- 
known  f.  ct  that  primary  production  cl 
the  Nation's  oil  and  g,is  '.veil.--  extracts 
only  a  fraction  of  the  oil  ai'd  gas  known 
to  be  present.  The  bulk  of  the  re  ources 
remain  in  tho  Rronnd  btcause  o:  the  Irck 
of  eco!:omicaliy  viable  tei^hnoloiiy  to 
bring  it  to  the  surlaco.  Evidence  before 
the  EuevtJy  Research  S"bcommittee  in- 
dicates that  some  290  billion  barrels  oT 
residual  oil.  mo.^t  of  wnich  are  onshore, 
will  rcm.iin  in  the  p round  after  present 
conventional  production  operations  I're 
compl.^ted.  In  adchtion.  Dicie  are  i*\>- 
proximateiv  600  trillion  cubic  feet  oi  non- 
comnvn-cial  n.^tural  g.i  .  in  deep  Rocky 
Moun'am  basins  alone.  Tiie-i-  re.sources 
-shoiiM  be  the  t^igrc  of  an  apnressive  en- 
hanced lecovery  p)i,j;uim.  I  understa'^d 
that  01  these  amouMs  some  40  to  50  bil- 
lion barrels  of  teitiary  oil  and  some  300 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  are  re- 
coverable by  knov  i\  but  unrofii  ed, 
technolofr:- . 

Tlie  oil  and  gas  inclK.tiie-.  have  con- 
ducted much  researcii  and  experimen- 
tation in  thi;  area.  The  Government  ha  , 
tmdertaken  cooperatr.  e  progcams  witli 
industry  to  lielp  defin-^  and  aa-anco  the 
new  technology  that  i,  Meedcd.  What  is 
called  for  now  is  a  mor-^  effective  Gov- 
ernment indu  tr;.  effoit  to  refine  and 
demo'istrate  the  teciu'olosv  required  to 
harness  the  oil  and  t;as  that  has  already 
been  founci  but  resists  production. 

The  April  26  hearing  should  be  of 
prime  intere.-t  to  all  who  want  to  puisae 
domestic  projects  that  promise  a  reason- 
ably prompt  augmenuition  uf  our  oil  ar.u 
gas  supplies. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  ACT 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  LAW  ON  THE 
SUBJECT     OF     BANKRUPTCIES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh 
to  announce  that  open  public  hearings 
will  continue  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  on 
S.  235  and  S.  236,  two  acts  to  revise  the 
bankruptcy  law.s  of  the  United  States. 
Hearings  will  be  held  on  the  16th  and 
17th  of  April  1975.  in  room  6202  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  OflTice  Building,  com- 
mencing at  10  a.m.  each  day. 

The  Commission  on  Bankruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  States  ha«  recommended 
sv»eeping  changes  in  the  bankruptcy 
law.  These  recommendations  are  reflect- 
ed in  the  provisions  of  S.  236.  The  Na- 
tional CorJercnce  of  Bankruptcy  Judges 
has  also  recommended  substantial 
changes  in  the  present  bankruptcy  law. 
Tiiese  changes  are  reflected  in  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  235.  At  these  hearings,  we 
will  hear  from  representatives  of  the 
National  Foundation  of  Consumer  Credit 
and  representatives  of  various  labor 
union.':. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
A  statement  for  hiclusion  in  the  record 
should  commtinicate  as  soon  as  possible 


■,'  nil  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery.  6306  Dirksen 
Senate  Otliie  Building,  telephone 
:?24-36:8. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MIITTARY  AID  TO  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BLiCKLKY.  Mr.  Prc-ident.  iho 
dvvekiimenis  we  are  witncssin;:  in  Viet- 
luim  are  of  far  greater  importance  to 
the  LTniied  Stales  and  the  v  oild  than 
tire  f-ite  of  19  million  people  nf  South 
Vietnam  wiiose  freedom  and  pcrh::ps 
Very  existence  is  now  in  th"  balance. 
Ti-'ere  is  no  qnesii'm  that  tiio  military 
.Minat'on  in  South  Vietnam  is  serious, 
hut  It  should  not  be  conrlu'ied  thit 
Srir.i'i  Vietnam  is  nov.-  hcond  .sm'irg. 

The  present  circumstaiifc:  are  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  failure  of  th'^ 
United  States  to  meet  it.s  moral  obliga- 
lions  to  provide  a  one-to-one  rcnlace- 
mcnt  of  military  equipm^'iit  and  am- 
munnion  for  Scutir  Victniim  under  the 
term'-  of  the  Paris  Accords  cf  1973.  Ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion  ".as  required 
to  meet  this  commitment,  bu'  the  Con- 
rrcis  oppropriat'^d  less  than  half  that 
gmount.  S700  millin?-".  As  a  result.  60 
percent  of  the  South  Vietnam  Air 
Force — helicopters  and  fixed-wing  air- 
craft have  been  grouiided  this  year  i->iior 
to  the  current  offensive  bec.'use  of  in- 
adtQuatc  supiOies  of  sjoare  narts  and 
fuel. 

In  the  Mekong  Delta  rei-'ion  for  cx- 
nmple,  no  helicopter  flijzhts  at  all  have 
been  ^  ossible  except  for  medical  evac- 
uation puriioses  since  J.muary.  In- 
fantry men  in  this  region  have  seen 
tlieir  -daily  loiri"  of  hand  freuades  re- 
duced from  tnc  r.ormal  10  grenades  to 
only  2.  Artillery  fire  between  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
the  icvel  which  was  available  at  the 
lime  the  Paris  Accords  were  signed,  as 
a  result  of  the  lack  of  ammunition. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  inade- 
quate amnninition,  fuel,  and  spare  parts, 
a  strategic  withdrawal  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  was  necessary.  It  is  difficult 
for  Americans  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  executing  a  withdrawal  by  ter- 
litorial  defen  e  units  whose  families  re- 
side in  the  areas  that  they  are  defend- 
ing, but  this  was  precisely  the  problem 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  faced.  The 
families  of  the  Vietnam  Army  personnel 
and  civil  administrators  blocked  tlie 
liighways.  aiipor;s,  and  harbors,  making 
withdrrwal  of  equipment  and  Armv  per- 
sonnel extremely  difTicidt;  and  this 
prov-.d  contagion.-:.  Moreover,  shorta'^es 
of  spare  parts  made  it  impossible  to  fly 
out  over  200  aircraft  based  in  Danang 
and  Pleiku. 

The  panic  of  refugees  was  understand- 
able for  th^-y  witnessed  the  probable  fate 
they  would  suffer  under  North  Vietnam 
during  the  earlier  evacuation  of  Pleiku 
and  Kontun  in  early  March.  Over  200.000 
refugees  sought  to  escape  from  Pleiku 
and  Kontun  by  convoying  down  Route 
7B  to  the  coashil  city  of  Tuy  Hoa.  Of  the 
200.000  that  started  on  the  convoy,  only 
100,000  reached  the  coast,  simply  be- 
cau.se   these   refugees   were    families   of 


Army  per.-onnel,  the  refugee  column  was 
shelled  by  North  Vietnamese  artillery, 
and  the  panic-stricken  refugees  were  cut 
down  by  machinegun  and  automatic 
riflt  fire. 

The  Sot'tii  Vietnamese  have  .shown 
extraordinary  will  over  the  years  in 
stopi3ing  Communist  advances.  The  gov- 
rrnmc'.:t  is  Ijeginning  to  regroup  its 
forces.  T\"o  provinces  in  the  central 
hi'?lilnrds  have  been  retaken,  and  the 
copstnl  cities  of  Nha  Trang  and  Cam 
Rat'.h  arc  bein'i  held  despite  the  fact  that 
Pou»h  Vietnam  forces  arc  outmanned  5 
t'j  1  in  tills  r-^cion;  18  light  infantry; 
battalions  have  reconstituted  in  the  past 
week  as  have  the  Vietnam  maiines  di- 
\ision.  Dr'sphf"  Imving  lost  six  advanced 
r'uuipped  divisions  only  two  and  a  hall 
(ilvi  ions  eqtu'.njent  of  troops  were  lost, 
the  balance  being  available  to  reform  \o 
fii-Iit  in  dch  use  ol  the  count! ;.'. 

It  would  be  a  shocking  betrayal  for  tiie 
United  "^'tnte^  to  fail  to  proUde  adequate 
mihiary  equipment  and  supplies  to  en- 
able the  South  Victnainf^sc  to  fight  for 
their  own  survi.al.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese arc  not  .'^^-kinfr  nor  do  they  need  U.S. 
troops.  .Vl  they  are  nskinc;  for  is  for  the 
United  St.'ites  to  fulfill  its  pledge  under 
the  P;'ris  Accords  to  provide  for  a  re- 
placement for  expended  military  equip- 
ment <."d  ammunition,  so  that  they  can 
have  a  fighting  chance  to  preserve  their 
inrirpcndrnce.  The  decision  the  Congress 
makrs  will  i;  tic  ft  U.S.  interests  around 
the  wo;!d. 

In  editorials  from  geographical  diver- 
-ivp  '-esion^  -u^h  as  the  respected  period- 
nals.  Far  Fartern  PJronomic  Review  and 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  the  willing- 
ness of  itie  Congress  to  meet  its  commit- 
ment lit  Vietnam  is  being  used  as  the 
beiiCliini.rk  over  American  credibility. 
After  ai!.  if  v.c  are  unwilling  to  supply 
bullets  for  the  South  Vietnamese,  would 
Ameriians  really  die  for  London,  Paris, 
rr  Tokyo? 

The  que-'.ion  comes  down  to  this.  Will 
the  United  States  deny  the  South  Viet- 
rianie.se  the  ammunition  and  equipment 
to  defend  themselves?  Will  we  deny  them 
the  chance  to  fight  a  regime  from  which 
millions  in  South  Vietnam  have  fled? 

This  is  the  question  that  is  being 
a;ked  and  in  my  view,  the  Congress  must 
rcsj.Lnd  afiirmatively. 


TliE  MEANING  OF  THE  INDOCHINA 
CRISIS 

Mr.  CHLTICH.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bacle in  Indochina  is  setting  off  a  pan- 
ic liere  in  Washington.  President  Ford 
is  making  a  bad  situation  worse  by  be- 
having as  though  the  United  States  were 
somehow  to  blame  for  the  impending  col- 
lapse of  the  Lon  Nol  regime  in  Cambodia 
and  the  Thieu  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  United  States  is  not  to  blame. 
Neither  is  the  Ford  administration  nor 
the  present  Democratic  Congress.  We  are 
seeing  the  end  result  of  a  long-mistaken 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  Oiu-  client  gov- 
ernments are  crimibling,  not  because  we 
failed  to  give  them  enough  aid,  but  be- 
cause they  failed  to  rally  their  own  peo- 
ple— even  their  own  troops — to  their 
cause. 
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Chalmers  M,  Roberts,  In  a  recent  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
r,.,st  ;ast  Friday,  sums  up  the  history  of 
our  fatefttl  mistake  in   Indochina.   His 
■ ,-.:  'iii.i  c  ;;itr.in3  the  kind  cf  wisdom  we 
i  l-'.-.dly — and  nc>er  .sc'in  to  fi.nd — 
.!,  our  political  leaders. 
•    .-i;  i;tiajiiinous  consent  that  ilie  arti- 
,  ,    A'  printjd  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
v.as  oic'f'iTd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
r  z  lo^  iows : 
|FiOii»   the   Wii^liiijyton   Pojt,   Apr.   4,   1975] 

The  Meaning  cf  the  IndcChi-:a  Crisis 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Robert- 1 

Cvie.'.  of  c.al.imity  and  dir.;is1cr  are  in  the 
air.  Panic  in  Vle'iiiain  is  gra;ihirany  sliowa 
nijhlly  on  tele,  i.^ioii.  Ti;e  nc\'.  papers  can 
hartJiy  keep  Tip  wiili  the  cum  ilatiii^  o\i- 
(iciice  that  Henry  Ki-slnt'ers  "decent  In- 
tervul"  is  corning  to  an  ci:d.  Laos  is  forgotten 
wliiie  Cambociia  shrinks  to  an  e:iclave.  The 
HOWS  inagai^insi  rc.iple  Inrtoc'aina  witli  Kis- 
singer's failure  in  the  Middle  E.-.,t,  Tur;-?y. 
Orcece.  Cyprus  a^'d  Ponug.il  to  proclaim  "a 
moment  of  dunjer"  and  "a  world  o[  wee." 

Danger  and  voe  are  r.ot  new  in  this  \\orld 
or  in  Amcricr:n  forclen  policy,  li  has  always 
been  ditficult  in  tl^.e  ..rises  of  the  mcrnent  to 
^ain  a  long-term  p(:r.-;?cctive  on  v>,  liat  tiiey 
.T.ean,  licw  they  fit  in  V.\e  larg'^r  picture.  la 
the  cnrrent  sitnation  we  ought  to  spparate 
In'-locliiiia  from  tlie  other  problem!;,  fur  It 
U.'.s  it.s  own  meanii-ig  and  U'liqupn-CSi. 

It  Is  worth  remen.ljcring  tliat  it  was  rre<i- 
cirnt  Wil-son  v.ho  stirred  t;.e  idea  of  inde- 
pendence in  Vietnam,  tlie  dominant  part  of 
what  was  French  Indo-Clii.i.i,  witii  his  14 
Point d  diirin{,'  Worl:!  V,'ar  I.  But  when  Ho 
Chi  Z^l\n\\  \. ent  to  Vr.iiy,  to  a'k  tli^Mr  applica- 
tion, he  could  not  {;et  in  tiie  door.  It  was 
Prpr-idcnt  Frantrli'.'  Roo-cvcit  win)  con'-Iuded 
;hat  the  P"rr:i"h  s'lould  b?  oi;^:td  aftsr 
World  War  I",  but  lie  d;cd  ).>.:fO;-e  r.nythin? 
was  do;:c.  President  Trt:>ni;n  U-l  G^'neral  de 
G:r.Uie  r-f;ai".  ths  ro!o-.:y.  in  ootiir.ivf  ntlon  of 
the  promi,-;,r--,  of  tho  AUr-.iitl'.-  crin-c. t-r.  And 
so  '.he  rcvolut  tonanes  took  up  arii-s  and,  with 
the  victory  oi  Dleilb:e:!phu  in  1954,  v.i-ei>ted 
li.'^lf  of  Vie-  rar?t  f:om  the  Fr'-noji. 

Pre^iident  Pi  enh-^wei's  Fe.rci,.r,-  cf  State, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  ftod  t'.ie  Gcr.cva  Con- 
ference that  year  le^t  !•■"  liave  to  sign  a 
paper  concedln;_-  thnt  \i,:';ory.  The  best  he 
could  do  was  refuse  to  shake  h.".nds  with 
China's  Chou  Fn-lai.  At  that,  he  was  as- 
saulted v.lien  he  came  home  by  tiie  Repxibli- 
(.in  rigi-.t  for  following  Democrat  Dean  Ache- 
.son  in  -.'ellinp  out"  to  the  Communie-ts.  His 
counter  was  to  m.ike  South  Vietnam  "a  bas- 
tion" of  "freedom."  And  so  the  scene  was 
sft.  tv.o  OL-caues  a^o,  f^ir  the  Inevitable 
Anu.ri:an  involvcmer-t  that  would  cost  so 
many  lives  and  so  much  treasure. 

Despite  th.c  rhrtor'c,  Indochina  1  :,-.  always 
been  an  adjtinct  of  fome  otl;er  jerceivcd 
problem:  co'anialism.  J.-i;;nncse  PK'.rrcssion, 
OiiHCi.e  pc!ie:ration.  the  fate  of  I'ranoe  in 
Europe  and  'the  cp/cad  o:  r.;mniuiiism"  bv 
Moscow  and  Pelting.  The  United  States,  or 
t:.e  American  public,  at  times  h.\s  been  con- 
ceintd  Willi  tlie  peoples  of  Indochina  as  In- 
dividuals, but  that  io  no:  v^liV  v. e  ha\e  been 
•■■o  deeply  involved  so  long. 

We  now  know  that  thc-e  w!io  .s.iid  Ho  Chi 
Mii.h.  if  he  hid  contrjlled  all  of  Vietnam  or 
even  all  of  Ir.dochina,  would  have  been  a 
.'iort  of  A.sian  Tito  were  b.asically  right.  But 
;n  the  days  of  percei.ed  'monolithic  com-  ' 
muni'tn,"  our  government,  of  both  parties, 
v.-ould  not  accept  even  another  Tito.  In  the 
end  v,e  withdrew  to  pet  our  pri.<:Oners  back, 
a:id  v.e  knew  that  the  papor  accord  would 
i;;-ovi'iP  only  that  "decent  Interv.il"  for  the 
■  hree  local  governments  to  try  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  The  end  now  in  sight  is  the 
•^tical  culmination  of  the  long:  storv;  the 
o'lly  i-urprise  Is  the  speed  of  the  iinale. 

We  ^iiould  not  lump  this  I.K'oiliii.a  ctil- 


come  with  .such  disparate  Issues  f-s  the  ^.Tid- 
dlo  Ea-st,  Greece,  Turkey,  Cyprus  and  Por.u- 
gal.  V.e  should  admit  we  have  taken  our 
luntps  in  Indochina  and  {;et  on  with  tlie 
otlicr  prcblems.  for  they  by  no  m.oa:;s  have 
renched  a  point  of  no  return. 

Americans  liave  always  hr.d  fl  bn.-ic  f:".;t  r,f 
t.eaeralization.  Mr.  Trum.tn  took  one-  Grcclt 
crkis  and  turned  it  into  the  Trtunau  Doc- 
irir.f  to  cf.tr  the  whole  world.  Now  Defense 
.j3rc,ary  Ja.nes  Schlcsiuger  talivs  oi  r.tovinpr 
iro'u  "lite  illu^ioi  of  American  onr.t;potei:co" 
to  "a  pf^rc  'ption  cf  Amerlci-  l'".po*e;.?c,  '  !\".- 
c.hor  va-t  ovfr.-i:npii;ication.  In  reulity,  tltc 
Untied  Sli'p,'  5s  sirugflir.g  to  fnd  )Ts  role  In 
-."to  po-t-'.'.'otld  War  II  vrorl  I  r>'tpr  I'-  pc.tk  of 
nrojci-tcd  po'.ver  whs  ieach£d  the  day  John 
Kcnr.edy  v.oj  iiaueurcfed  in  lf")l.  I'e  br=;a;i 
to  retreit  from  "the  illu.-inn  of  An.ericaa 
c  -n"ipolrr.;p"  the  day  he  c.ve  the  j_o  st-jnal 
;or  (he  B?y  of  IMfv  which  he  had  inherited 
frcn  Preside  lit  Eiseithower. 

There  lias  been  no  straii^ht  iire  nKve-nt-nt 
'ince  then.  I^ooUed  at  ovcr.t'i.  the  trend  h.is 
been  to  pull  in  our  horns,  to  drop  back  to 
a  more  sensible  posture.  In  the  course  rf 
t"'<is  effort  wc  have  accepted  a  parity  with 
the  Sovici  Union  and  cr;me  to  cc;:cral  tor.'i.s 
f't  least  with  China.  These  v.cre  the  esseit- 
t'als  of  tie  n.cw  posture.  Tliey  still  held— ard 
r.ppaiently  f.rm.  If  so.  the  other  problems. 
once  Indochina  Is  finished,  can  be  tfi^ted 
in  normal  fnsiiioa. 

The  Middle  East  and  the  Creok-TurJ: 
.■;uarre!,  involving  more  than  Just  Cyprus, 
r.i-o  as  f'd  as  history.  Kis:-in:;er  has  failed  in 
h-iii  most  lecent  efforts  to  reconcile  these  two 
I  rcbloms,  but  he  and  the  United  States  are 
not  precliided  from  trying  again,  as  we  will 
try.  The  change  In  Portugal  reflects  the  end 
of  the  prtat  colonial  empires;  we  sliruld  be 
tliri'jittiil  th.at  we  are  not  struggling  v.ith 
Aui^oia  ar.d  Mozambique.  Who  can  be  sure 
Ito'.v  Purtiiaal  will  develop,  given  the  Itistory 
of  leit-winy  -and  Communist  regimes  in  lands 
not  coniir.uoits  to  the  J-:,;et  Ui.un  and 
China? 

Tht>  Ain.Ticitn  problem  Is  \<>,  avo;d  nnn.lc 
and  doom.sayir.g  and  to  eet  oil  witii  t'.e  job 
fjf  rtsolving  those  Internal  i?.=.i:cs  t'tat  itn- 
pingp  on  our  f.ireign  rclatioj-s:  otir  cner"v 
shortf.ili.  the  international  monetary  ar.d 
traciing  .systems  and  the  weaknesses  'v.\  our 
own  domestic  economic.  Eocial.  ra'-iai  and 
political  affairs.  Strength  at  home  means 
strength  abroad.  If  used  wiselv  and  not 
profligately.  Tliis  is  the  way  to  couit'er  atiy 
"perception  of  American  Impotence." 

Tills  has  never  been  a  world  in  which  all 
nations  and  all  problems  fit  r.eatly  into  a 
scheme  of  things.  It  has  been  and  remains 
a  world  in  which  a  natlon-stat«  of  power, 
self-rotifidence  and  self-discipline  can  male 
it.-eU"  felt  to  its  own,  and  the  voild't  bene.'^it. 


THE   DEATH   OF  A   COUNTRY 

Mr.  GOL.DWATER.  Mr.  Prcidcnt.  I 
knor\'  all  of  us  have  exixiriencod  slr.jng 
emotions  as  we  have  watched  our  TV 
sets  and  seen  the  par.ic  which  is  inal-ing 
£,  shambles  of  South  Vietnam,  For  what- 
ever rensot%s,  it  is  a  stai-k  tragedy.  I-i  ef- 
fect, we  are  witnessin.cr  the  death  of  a 
country.  Mr.  President,  thous.^nds  of 
words  liave  been  written  about  this 
calamity,  but  I  doubt  if  anyone  has  done 
it  better  than  Homer  Lane,  an  editorial 
spokesman  for  TV  station  KOOL  in  my 
h.ometown  of  Plioenix.  I  should  like  all 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  read  liis 
words  as  they  were  presented  to  the 
Phoenix  TV  audience  on  April  3.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  ed;to:ial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reookd, 
as  fo'.lowi: 


The  Vieti.-a:v!  War 

As  -.ve  vu'.ch  the  film.s  from  So.Uh  Vietnam 
:  howing  the  panic  of  both  soldier  and  CiVilia:i 
i' '.tenipting  to  fiee  from  adviincing  Com- 
mtiulit  troops,  the  tragedy  taking  place 
b-.'forc  our  cyej  is  making  l.",it;iig  im;)rc.s- 
r.kms. 

And  it  i.:  a  tragedy.  For  ■,  hatever  re:.son. 
Inept  political  leader  hip.  military  Ir.- 
conipelcnce,  or  Ipck  of  spsre  pans  for  equip- 
tneiit.  wc  aie  witneisitig  the  death  oi  a  coun- 
try. Wo  ree  thou3t;nds  of  peo;-ile.  c.vUians 
who  to.jk  1:0  part  in  Ihj  v.ar  betwet:;  the 
l.-o  Vieu;.un~,  risking  aad  oitcn  losing  tlieir 
li.e.;,  lather  livan  iltiV  in  their  homci  aiul 
Cities  to  li\e  under  Communist  rule.  Ncv, s 
reports  today  tell  of  the  thousand.^  of 
t'^achers.  rellL,';ous  vorkers,  civi:  servftnt^.  end 
those  v.l.o  worked  for  a".d  t-ooperated  vita 
American  f.rnis,  the  U.S.  Military  or  U.S.  Gov- 
erii;sirn-L  .  .  .  people  who  live  in  Ealpon  .  .  . 
that  are  mokr.ig  frantl?  preparations  to  ler.vo 
iheir  country  l.\v  any  means  or  face  what  they 
D'.hi.e  Xo  be  Ci-rt.iln  deatli  a.  the  hands  of 
the   CMnquering  Communist   force.?. 

The  Victr.am'^se  are  the  victim.';  of  a  co'tly 
Vmr'ii'an  experiment.  We  made  a  pl'-dge  to 
halt  the  advance  of  C-^nimutusm  e">erywhere 
!t  re  ;r£d  i.j  ugly  head  r.\  the  world.  It  was 
a  p!ed,:e  v.e  .'.ere  no:  prepared  or  not  willing 
:o  enforce.  Many  Ameritaiis  felt  we  thould 
have  r.evcr  entered  into  the  conflict.  Others 
felt  that  v.e  siiould  iioncr  otir  pledj^e.  go  in 
.'lUd  get  it  over  wii.li  CiUickly  by  elfectively 
■•-'-in'/  our  overpow<-ring  niilitary  ttrengtii. 
Few  thought  that  the  war  could  be  rttn 
'.rova  a  swivel  chair  in  Washington  Fifteen 
ypAi-s  and  l.->0  billion  df'llars  Liter,  we  are 
oui'selves  a  di\;ded  people  o\er  the  issue  of 
Indo  Citin'i  and  llie  i^ubsidiary  problenis  it 
pitsenttd. 

We  hope  ti;.'.t  we  l>^arned  some  les^-ons.  We 
ca".n.;t  joHce  the  entire  world  alone.  Ho'a- 
ever,  the  next  time  we  mr;ke  a  promise  or  a 
threat,  wo  must  be  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
CjTv  It  c  It  i.itii  d:.-paich.  Our  own  Country 
ni.i'  nor  be  able  to  bear  the  traumatic 
f  ■perijiiec-j  oi  more  Vietnums  or  Ca  nbi>dias. 


•nME  TO  REEVALUATE  APOLLO - 

soYuz  TE.ST  :mission 

Mr,  PROJCT^IIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
V  'cw  of  the  failure  of  another  Soviet 
rpace  rni.ssion  last  Saturday  and  the 
ler.ding  United  St.Tte.--U,S.S.R.  Apollo- 
Soyuz  joint  project.  I  have  asked  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  make  a 
.'-afety  asse.ssment  of  Soviet  manned 
.';pace  technology. 

This  study  would  be  in  the  form  of  a 
briefing  for  the  members  ol  my  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  HUD  and  in- 
dependent agencies,  which  has  rt sjionsi- 
bJJity  for  the  NASA  budget. 

The  inlaunch  failiu-c  of  anotli?r  Soviet 
mannrd  sateUite  last  Saturday  reinforces 
my  deep  concern  that  the  upcoming  joint 
Apollo-.'? Dy.iz  cxpcnniciU  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  American  a-tronauts.  NASA 
claiins  that  tlic  mirsion  will  be  as  safe  zz 
any  in  the  Anollo  programs.  They  liave 
produced  a  ma.ss  of  studies  to  back  up 
this  assessment.  Thry  have  studied  So- 
viet technology  and  liow  it  will  relate  to 
the  decking  of  the  United  States  and 
o  'Vict  .sjiacecr.ii't. 

I  do  not  fault  NAC.As  preraiatior..  But 
J  disagree  with  their  conclusions.  The 
liistory  of  the  Soviet-manned  program 
.shows  an  .Tipalliny  lack  of  consistency. 
As  soon  as  one  s(^'"v^  piobl'^m  is  solved 
another  occurs. 

NASA  says  the  Soviet  failures,  viiich 
Invc  cost  four  lives,  have  been  in  the  re- 
turn phase  of  the  mis'-ion  and  t;u:s  will 
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not  affect  the  Apollo-Soyuz  program. 
That  would  be  accurate  if  every  failure 
occurred  at  the  same  point  and  for  thp 
same  reason.  They  did  not. 

It  i.s  .just  this  fear  of  "what  will  go 
wrong  next"  that  conccm.s  me  most. 
Tnerefore.  I  have  asked  the  CIA  to  pre- 
pare an  assessment  of  Soviet-manned 
5pace  technology  with  regard  to  its  safety 
record.  I  have  asked  that  this  report  be 
made  to  my  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee by  next  month,  well  in  advance  of  the 
July  launching. 

The  Soviet  Soyu/  cnixsule  which  will  be 
used  in  the  Apollo-Soyuz  mi^.^iou  is  vastly 
Inferior  to  U.S.  technology-.  Its  launch 
record  indicates  that  the  U.S.SR.  has 
experienced  .-evere  quality  control  p-.-ib- 
lems. 

Since  Apul  of  1967.  the  U.S.S.R.  h=<s 
conducted  18  manned  Soyiiz  flight<;.  Of 
these,  two  have  been  catastrophic  fail- 
ures with  the  loss  of  four  lives.  In  ad- 
dition, two  other  flights.  Sovuz  10  and 
Soyuz  1.5  have  had  docking  problem,-;  and 
cannot  be  considered  successes.  Most  re- 
cently was  tli.e  launch  failure  of  what 
would  have  been  Soyuz  18.  Thus,  five 
out  of  18  Soyuz  fliehf;  have  b?en  mnvrcd 
by  some  tvpe  of  failure. 

These  failu.es  have  occurred  at  all 
stages  of  the  mis.'-ior.  during  launch. 
during  rendevous  and  Liocking.  and  dur- 
ing reentry. 

This  IS  a  28-peiTcnt  failure  rate 
throughout  the  mis.'^ion  profile. 

I  am  aware  of  other  unmanned  Sovuz 
capsule  tests  during  the  .^amo  period  and 
the  fact  that  the  U  S.S.R.  aUo  uses  thp 
Soyuz  capsule  in  the  reronnai.^sance  oro- 
gram.  The  number  of  .ailures  in"  tiic 
manned  program.  hc\ve-,er.  requires  a 
fresh  look  at  the  safety  of  .sending  U  3 
astronr.uts  into  a  mi.sciou  v.hich  has  -ucli 
a  poor  traiv:  iccorcl 
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fore,  we  must  still  do  much  more  in  using 
the  great  resources  of  our  Nation  to 
find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

To  Tom.  Maura's  devoted  hu.-band  of 
10  months,  to  her  kind  and  courageous 
.Miother.  to  her  lo-.  ing  brothers  and  fam- 
ily and  scores  of  wonderful  friends,  my 
st.afT  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 
We  shall  always  remember  with  love,  re- 
.-pect,  and  admiration,  our  Maura. 


if;-  MAURA  O'SiiAUGHNfGSY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  a  bei  lUi- 
ful  young  lady  of  31  j  ears  died  in  a  Bos- 
ton ho.spit.il  yesterday  morning  of  cancer 
of  the  brain. 

Her  name  was  Maura.  Maura 
O'Shaughnes.y.  Mru;a  O'Shaughne-ssv 
Donovan,  a  name  tliat  most  who  hear 
or  read  these  words  will  not  recognize. 
But  to  those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  know  her  ajid  to  work  with  her  and 
to  the  thousands  of  others  whose  hves 
were  touched  by  her.  Maura  was  hope 
help,  and  heart.  If  sl:e  had  been  a  nun 
she  could  not  have  done  Gods  work  more 
effectivelv  than  she  did  as  a  caseworker 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  said  that  she  wa.;  beautiful,  and  .she 
was  in  the  vei  v  literal  .sense  of  that  word, 
with  Iri.sh  eyc.5  and  lovely  countenance, 
which  smiled  more  than  a  songwriter 
coiild  have  ever  dreamed.  But  she  also 
had  an  inner  beauty,  a  laughter,  kind- 
ness, caring,  and  love  that  no  i,ongv,riter 
could  adequately  describe. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  the  eon.';  and 
annals  of  this  world  no  nation  has  been 
as  rich  and  powerful  as  ours,  and  yet  our 
medical  science  could  not  save  RTaura's 
life  or  the  hves  of  t.n  of  millions  who 
have  suffered  and  died  from  the  dread, 
omnipresent  disease  of  cancer.  And  al- 
though we  have  done  r.iore  than  ever  be- 


t.NVIROXMENTAL  PROGRESS   IN 
WYOMING 

M'r.  MrGFE.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
■  ronmental  movement  in  this  co-mtry 
has  blo.ssomed  from  a  .-struggling  ideal- 
istic infant  into  a  mature,  intelligent 
youn;;  adult.  Now  that  its  feet  are  on  the 
^roui-.d  and  the  word  has  been  shouted 
-rornd  the  world,  we  in  Congress  must 
i'lv  attention. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  share  with  me 
f*n  arti'.'le  that  appeared  in  the  High 
Countr.v  News.  publi.-.hed  in  I.nr.ricr.  Wyo. 
Written  skillfully  by  W.voming  cn\  iron- 
mental  .iournalist  John  Soi.-son,  tlie  stoiy 
of  Bart  Koehler.  director  of  both  the 
Wyoming  Outdov^r  Council  and  Wvoming 
C;ri7ens  Lobby,  portrays  the  valuable 
role  of  yoimg  and  dedir.ned  environ- 
rr.entalists. 

Senators  will  learn  lliat  •  iiie  move- 
ment" in  Wyoming  is  not  a  fringe  ele- 
nir-nt  and  that  my  States  strong  environ- 
ir.entai  laws  were  bred,  in  pair  hv  good 
(  it  irons  like  Ban  Koehler. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  th.at  \\\p  ar- 
tule  be  printed  in  theRECOKD. 

Th^re  bring  i.c  obicction,  the  article 
V..C.  nr.ipri',1  tn  be  jirinted  in  the  Rkcof.d. 
.     follows: 

Cirr/rxs'    Irirrv    CjiVA\<rvs   Smii  ing Wvo- 

.viNn  Pa.ssf^  SiriNc.  Laxd  U.e  Bii.is 

(By  John  .Soi'ison) 

T'T'y  rrllcd  Mm  a  rasanuiffin.  A  Mi  rli  in 

Uio  border  of  llie  Radical  Fringe  Tliey  knew 

l;lm   R.';   a   leador  of  wliat   some   called    tlie 

VVvom'ns  Chiklrcu  .s  Crusade. 

What  the  legi-hitor.s  didn't  kno-.v  was  that 
B.irt  Koehler  and  the  ether  "Crii.>ader.s. "  al- 
taoiiyh  o.'^ly  in  tlieir  t-.vcniio.s.  ?poke  jfor  a 
oroaUli--t)ased  s^roup  of  voter.s  throiic;hoiit 
he  state  who  ro'Ud  h;ir<lly  be  cilled  '  chil- 
di on.  ■  They  .sixm  learned. 

The  constituents— that'.';  wiiore  the  real 
power  is.  The  legislators  wont  change  from 
'.'  h.it  I  say.  The  only  power  we  have  is  the 
folks  who  i)iu  ihe  legislators  in  office."  Koeh- 
ler said. 

As  director  of  ti-.e  Wvoming  Cilirens'  Lob- 
by. Koehler  hendcd  a  .siaff  of  youni;  re^earch- 
trs  that  provkicd  an  alternative  ."or.rce  of 
.  uormation  to  tie  legislators  and  a  nuique 
■virce  of  f.^cta  to  thousands  of  tho-,e  "folk^," 
.\~  e.xecutive  director  of  the  WvominK  Otit- 
cioor  Council,  he  lobbyed  for  environment ui 
'■••lU.s  that  he  cicscriljed  as  •c-sential  to  the 
-state's  future." 

"No  one  who  left  the  lobby  headqiinrter.s 
:n  Cheyenne  after  this  session  left  without 
a  -^milc. "  he  sr'.id.  "It  v. as  alwavs  said  tl'.at 
W'  om;rg  wa.s  a  .^ow  second,  third,  or  fourth 
on  enviionrr.enril  ls.uie3.  That  ninv  not  be 
'!'ie  mrch  louLor.  Thi.s  .session  ^ave  n<:  an 
excellent  land  'i^e  planning  set.  a  lando-vner 
r,n<-eni  reqa;reuie:it  lor  strip  mining,  .-md  a 
plant  SI', .hl;  bill  thats  as  good  as  most.  The 
•.a.e  ccuki  bcci  me  a  leader-  it  renlly  c  uit 
afi^ord  to  do  any  i-.ing  t-I-e!" 

H.'  Tet  his  can  of  Coors  on  t!;e  rotuii  oak 
t:'ble  in  the  hoiiso  he  called  henci'juarrrr-  .md 
.scratched  hi.s  unshavcci  cheek.  The  40  dws 
ard   40   nights   cf  sinugle   to   keep   ."^evmi 


bills  from  going  down  three  times  had  ended 
like  a  weary  sailor  safely  in  port,  Koehler 
was  looking  out  over  a  calming  sea. 

•  Even  though  most  of  the  legislators  who 
r.u)  in  74  ran  on  a  'motherhood,  apple  pie 
and  trees'  ticket,  there  was  a  lot  of  confusion 
rtbo'.it  tiie  itibstance  of  environmental  pro- 
tection. That  made  a  lot  of  them  uncom- 
fortable—and when  you're  uncomfortable 
von  '.v?:^e  a  decLsion.  A  lot  of  them  were 
open  to  learn,  so.  by  and  large,  the  decisions 
were  good  ot-.c-;. "  said  Koeliler. 

One  of  -ho^e  decisions  was  to  adopt  a  plant 
'-ii.ng  bill  tl'.-a  establishes  an  independent 
seve.n-person  Siting  Council  in  the  gover- 
I'.ors  office  ;!i.U  will  review  the  construction 
pormii  applications  of  all  energy  conversion 
plant-,  uranium  enrichment  plants,  and 
other  industrial  facilities  that  will  cost  In 
cxce.?s  of  $50  million. 

If  an  industry  can't  show  that  Its  project 
will  not  cause  .severe  impact,  the  council 
will  conduct  a  180-day  study  (with  two  60- 
day  ei-itcnslon-,  if  nece.ssaryi.  upon  which  it 
will  base  its  approval  or  denial  of  the  permit 

Onco   the  study  has  been  completed,  the 

council  i?  authorized   to  .specify  when  con- 

.' truc-.on  of  the  project  can  begin— a  flexible 

le.ad-time"  provision  that  can  help  a  com- 

nnnlty  ca■^e  some  of  the  shock  of  impact 

•T'r.o  bill  will  require  public  disclosure  of 
a  projf.'t."  Koehler  explained,  "and,  at  la^t 
the  people  of  the  state  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  what's  going  to  happen  tfl 

The  •Jiifi  Lo-islature  considered  the  long- 
term  as  well  as  the  short.  "The  siting  bill  is 
an  nr.pcrtant  'stop  sign,'"  according  to 
Koehler,  but  the  land  use  planning  bill  gives 
•onie  direction  to  the  future.  It's  the  best 
citizen  p.irtkipation  la.v  in  the  state— the 
nios:t;  de.u.ocraticl" 

That  bill  cieated  the  Office  of  Land  Use 
."idmliiii  ration,  which  also  was  placed  under 
tiie  direct  control  of  the  governor.  Under  it.s 
provision  5,  each  of  Wyoming's  23  counties 
Is  requited  to  pi-epare  a  local  land  use  plan 
witnm  ine  i:f\t  four  years.  Tlie  counties  will 
nave  tcoh-ilcil.  infonnatlona!,  and  flnancial 
assistance  av.i:lnb!e  to  them  from  the  state 
office. 

Public  invol\cment  is  required  throuj^h  the 
entire  phniinng  process:  hcnngs  mitst  be 
held  in  counties  and  cities  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  local  plans,  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  s..ate  guidelines,  before  designation  of 
areas  of  more  than  local  concern,  and  befoie 
a   final,   statewide  plan  i.s  enacted. 

While  the  plant  siting  and  land  use  plan- 
i.ing  bills  were  much  discussed  and  antici- 
pated in  the  months  before  the  session,  a 
package  of  amendments  to  Wvomings  1973 
Environmental  Quality  Act  (EQA)  brought 
tlie  most  surprises. 

One  of  them  was  a  proviion  uhich  gives 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  ha'.e  ijcen  in  op- 
eration since  1970  the  right  to  refuse  to 
allow  tlie  coal  beneath  their  land  to  be  strip 
rained,  con  when  that  coal  doe.-n't  belong 
to  them. 

■■A.-i  r.ir  as  I  kno-.v."  Koehler  said,  "that 
makes  Wyonwng  the  first  st^'e  with  land- 
owner con,?ent.  .so  we  expect  it  to  be  ciia!- 
lenged  in  co'jri." 

Ano'hor  surprise  was  the  serious  chal- 
lenge to  the  integrity  of  the  EQA  made  by 
utility  companies  with  power  generating 
plants  constructed  or  planned  within  the 
state. 

■  Tlie  Sen.ite  passed  an  amendment  to  tlie 
KQA  tliat  would  have  imposed  a  two-year 
morator.im  on  the  S02  regs,  but  the  House 
itirned  that  down.  It  was  a  strong  vote  for 
due  process!"  He  smiled.  His  beer  can  was 
emp'  ,-. 

"We  did  v.ell  on  the  major  issues,"  he  said, 
"but  we  need  to  pick  up  o.'i  the  other 
things— river  protection,  coal  export.  And 
we  Will.  I  don  t  think  the  peo.ile  here  will 
'.>e  o\ cri  >-\n  -Uicy  lo'.e  their  .st?te  too  nrirh!" 
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JUDICIAL  SALARIES 


Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
l,i-t  few  years  I  have  endeavored  to 
bring  the  issue  of  the  urgent  need  for  a 
Federal  judicial  salary  increase  to  the 
iittention  of  my  colleagues.  It  has  now 
been  over  6  years  since  Federal  .iudges 
loccivcd  a  salary  increase,  and  the  need 
is  greater  than  ever. 

An  article  in  the  November-December 
i,-sue  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Record  of  the 
Ciiuago  Bar  Association  points  out  the 
iacts  which  are  central  to  this  problem. 
It  notes  that  in  the  last  6  years  since 
the  last  salary  increase, 

ihe  Consumer  Price  Index  h;vs  risen  ap- 
proxiinately  45';;  "General  Schedule"  Fed- 
iial  employees  have  received  comparability 
pay  increases  averaging  nearly  40'  ;  annual 
salaries  for  state  cotirt  judges  throuyhonl 
t!ip  United  States  have  increa.ed  an  averaitn 
lit  42  .  ;  attorneys'  salaries,  as  stirvcyed  for 
tlie  Department  of  Labor,  ha^e  risen  43.9',  ; 
and  tup  olficials  in  the  private  .scttor  have 
I'ei't'ivcd  salary  increases  avfr.i^',int;  almost 
(111 

In  addition,  tiiis  artit  le  aKo  makes  an 
iiiiporiant  comparison  between  the  sal- 
aries of  Illinois  State  and  Federal 
nidges.  The  annual  salaries  of  Federal 
district  and  appellate  judges  are  $40,000 
and  S42,500  re.spectively.  However,  on 
the  Illinois  State  cotirt.  Supreme  Court 
.justices  receive  $50,000;  appellate  court 
.justices.  $45,000;  circuit  court  judges, 
$42,500;   and  associate  judges.  $37,500. 

Much  of  the  prestige  of  our  judicial 
system  stems  from  the  ability  of  the 
bench  to  attract  lawyers  of  outstanding 
( haracter  and  ability.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
tliese  outstanding  men  and  women  that 
they  willingly  suffer  the  loss  in  income 
which  occurs  when  they  leave  private 
practice  for  the  bench.  And  yet,  how  can 
we  continue  to  expect  these  outstanding 
lawyers  to  willingly  undergo  this  loss  of 
income  when  now.  due  to  congressional 
inaction,  they  have  evei'>'  reason  to  ex- 
pect that,  instead  of  receiving  periodic 
increases  In  salary,  their  income  will 
actually  decrease  because  of  inflation? 
In  effect,  this  discriminates  against  those 
members  of  the  Federal  judiciary  who 
do  not  have  the  financial  resources  to 
enable  them  to  sustain  their  standard 
of  living  on  a  salary  which  is  decreasing 
m  real  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  from  the 
Chicago  Bar  Record  which  I  have  quoted 
makes  many  important  points  about  the 
need  for  a  Federal  judicial  salary  in- 
crease. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  Chicago  Bar  Record.  Nov. -Dec  .  1974| 

AprQVATE  Judicial  Co\tPENs.\TTON 

(By  Kevin  M.  Fordo 

SUCCFSS    IN    IM.irJOIS 

On  J.tnuary  7.  1975,  Governor  Dan  Walker 
signed  into  law  Hotise  Bill  2518,  which  grants 
lUinois  Judges  a  long  overdue  pay  raise.  Ef- 
fortive  July  1,  1975,  the  nev,'  salary  .schedule 
f"r  Illinois  Judges  will  be: 

Ssipicme  Court  Justices '    .  _      .  $50,  000 

Appellate  Court  Justices [ .  45,000 

Circuit  Court  Jtidges 42,500 

.\s^ociate  Judges ..  37.500 


The  CBA  deserves  a  good  deal  of  credit 
for  obtaining  the  enactment  of  the  Judicial 
pay  raise  bill.  This  Association  has  been 
urging  an  Increase  in  Judicial  salaries  in 
Illinois  since  at  least  1972.  In  that  year  the 
CBA,  through  its  then  President  Philip  Cor- 
boy.  acting  on  a  report  of  the  Special  Ju- 
dicial Compensation  Committee  (chaired  by 
Thomas  F.  Bridgman  and  consisting  of 
Robert  Stern  and  Robert  Cummins)  urged 
the  increase  in  Judicial  salaries  in  lUinoi.^ 
and  also  recommended  future  adjustments 
in  Judicial  salaries  to  reflect  cost  of  livint; 
increases. 

The  .special  CBA  committee  then  sum- 
marized it.s  analysis  in  an  18-page  report 
which  was  submitted  to  and  approved  In 
the  Board  of  Managers.  The  report  included 
statistics  and  comparisons  of  judicial  salaries 
of  Supreme  Courts  and  General  Trial  Courts 
in  12  leading  states  (Connecticut,  Alaska, 
Nevada.  New  York,  California,  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  Massachu.setts,  Delaware.  Maryland. 
Michigan  and  Hawaii)  by  per  capita  income 
from  1!»65-1972.  This  comparison  showed 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  was  lowest 
in  the  percentage  of  salary  increases,  and 
ranked  sixth  among  the  12  stales  during  this 
seven-year  period.  Jtidicial  salaries  tn  Illinois' 
General  Trial  Courts  ranked  seventh  out  of 
tlie  same  12  states. 

tlie  report  also  noted  that  "as  jndtiial 
salaries  have  failed  to  keep  pace  witli  annual 
iiicrea'^es  in  the  cost-of-living,  li'-.ewise  those 
'alaries  have  also  failed  lo  keep  pace  witli 
comparable  increases  in  salaries  for  otlier 
occupational  categories  in  our  economy." 

Using  as  its  source  the  U.S.  Department 
Monthli/  Labor  Rerieic  of  the  "Gross  Avera;-e 
Weekly  Earnings  Statistics  for  Selected  Occu- 
pational Groupings,  1967-AugUEt  1972."  the 
Committee  found  that  mast  workers  in  tl.e 
construction,  Iran.sportation  and  public  util- 
ities industries  realized  average  salary  in- 
creases of  35  per  cent  over  the  same  five-year 
base  period. 

Regretfully,  the  salary  increases  wore  >.\nr 
adopted  in  1972.  The  report  v.as  revived  by 
Chairman  Bridgman  in  1974,  however,  and 
through  the  persistent  urging  of  CBA  Presi- 
dent Jim  Kissel  and  later  by  his  successor 
Jim  Connelly,  the  message  of  the  CBA  Com- 
mittee Report  finally  got  through  to  the  law- 
makers and  the  Governor.  Perhaps  .some  suc- 
cess of  the  bill  should  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  It  was  coupled  with  tlie  legislative 
pay  rai.se. 

Tlie  CBA  .should  now  turn  its  formidable 
support  to  increasing  tlie  compen.sation  ot 
the  federal  Judiciary. 

FEDERAL    JUDICIAL    SALARIES 

In  a  recent  year  end  review  of  federal  ju- 
dicial problems,  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  appealed  to  Congress  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  federal  judges.  Federal 
judges  have  not  received  a  pay  raise  in  six 
years,  During  this  same  period,  regular  fed- 
eral employees  received  six  Increases  amotUit  - 
ing  to  more  than  50  ^r  of  their  salaries. 

Section  225  of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967  (Salary  Act)  provide-, 
for  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries  to  re- 
view and  recommend  increases  in  the  rates  of 
pay  lor  high-level  federal  officials,  includintt 
federal  Judges.  In  March  of  1969.  pursuant  to 
the  1968  Commission's  recommendation.^,  the 
annual  salaries  for  federal  district  and  ap- 
pellate Judges  were  increased  to  $40,000  and 
$42,500,  respectively. 

Since  March  of  1969,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  increased  approximately  45',; 
"General  Schedule"  federal  employees  have 
received  comparability  pay  increa.ses  avernt;- 
ing  nearly  40';  ;  annual  salaries  for  state 
court  Judges  throughout  the  United  States 
have  increased  on  an  average  of  4:?'.  :  attor- 
neys' .salaries,  as  surxeyed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  have  ri.s;;u  4,i.9'    :  and  top  offi- 


cials in  tlie  private  sector  liavc  received  .-alary 
increases  averaging  almost  GO 
-During  the  same  six  year  period,  the  s.i'.- 
aries  of  federal  Judges  and  Justices  have  not 
been  increased  by  one  cent.  According  lo  a 
.study  prepared  by  The  Judicial  Conierence 
Committee  On  Judicial  Compensation,  these 
men  and  women  have  experienced  a  result- 
ant Ios,->  111  purctiasiuj^  power  since  1969  ol 
Hj' 

To  s;i^t;e-t  that  sucli  a  .salary  freeze,  dur- 
iii'.;  a  period  of  record  inflation,  is  unfair  i^ 
the  individuals  affected  belabor:,  the  obviou-- 
C'on "icier,  however,  the  consequences  of  tin.- 
inequi'y.  During  1974,  a  record  five  federal 
judL;es  re  ipned,  four  of  whom  d.d  .so  in  order 
lo  return  lo  lucrative  private  practice.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  article  in  Judwaiurc 
Magazine)  (November.  1974 1.  "a  txjo-cavalier 
Coiigres.-ional  attitude  toward  court  need.- 
al'xj  rtftured  high  on  the  list  of  judicial 
frustrations'  (p.  161).  -And  aUhout.'li  eleva- 
tion to  the  federal  bench  provides  a  measure 
of  pres'lge  and  professional  satisfaction 
whi' h  encourages  accomplished  members  of 
tlie  b;<r  to  accept  appointment  despite  the 
financial  sacrifice  v.  liich  often  results,  theie 
comes  a  point  at  v.liich  prestitre  and  satis- 
factirn  must  jield  to  more  practical  con- 
stderatioiLs.  Simply  Fta'ed,  tlie  present  salar.\ 
levels,  combined  wiih  Congress'  apparent  re- 
luct an 'o  to  provide  :•  hednled  periodic  in- 
crear-et^-.  witl  ultimately  serve  to  discoura^te 
m.my  qualified  and  desirable  candidates  from 
accepting  appointment  to  the  federal  bench 

T  he  Federal  Salary  Act  was  passed  uitli  tin- 
expectation  that  annual  salaries  of  high-level 
federal  ollicials,  including  Judges,  would  l)e 
revicved  by  the  Commi.s.-ion  every  fourth 
year  and  .idjusted  upward  m  accordance 
with  the  Commission's  recommendation.- 
Under  Section  225  of  the  Act,  the  mechanism 
for  accomplLshing  this  goal  is  quite  simple 
The  President,  after  receiving  tlie  Commis- 
sion's report,  forwards  his  recommendation.! 
in  the  budget  next  iraiisinitled  to  Congress 
If  neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  vetoe- 
theae  recommendations  (by  a  majority  vote 
of  either  house)  they  become  effective  the 
first  pay  period  after  the  30th  day  following 
their  transmittal  to  Congress.  Moreover.  ;' 
Is  not  necessary  for  Congress  to  either  ap- 
prove or  veto  the  entire  package  of  salar.\ 
Increase  recommendations;  i.e..  it  may  veto 
for  example,  recommended  increa.ses  for  ex- 
ecutive positions  wliile  allowing  increases  for 
the  judiciary. 

Last  year,  the  President  sent  his  recom- 
mendations for  salary  increases  to  Congress 
pursuant  to  Section  25.  Despite  the  fact  that 
his  recommendations  represented  a  down- 
ward modification  of  ihe  comparatively  mod- 
est increases  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion, Congress  exercised  its  veto  power  and 
killed  the  raises.  Whatever  tlie  motivation 
for  doing  .so,  the  failure  to  provide  an  in- 
creas^e  in  compensation  after  a  five  yeai 
hiatus  was  a  tragic  mistake.  Forumalely.  li 
is  one  '.vhich  can  be  remedied.  Because  the 
1974  lecommendations  were  vetoed.  Presi- 
dent Ford  can  again  forward  his  recom- 
mendations for  Judicial  salary  increases  tn 
Coni;re.=s  based  upon  the  Commission's  lates- 
reix'irt  Unless  Cont;res.s  vetoes  sucn  recom- 
mendations within  30  days,  the  salary  in- 
creases submitted  would  become  law. 

As  tlie  nation's  largest  local  Bar  A.s.so- 
ciation.  we  have  a  particular  obliptation  to 
support  a  proposal  to  bring  federal  Judicial 
salaries  up  to  an  equitable  level.  Because 
of  the  sensitivity  of  their  positions,  judt^o- 
arc  all  equipped  to  advance  their  own  cause 
The  disparity  bef.vecn  judicial  .salaries  and 
ihose  of  comparablv  qualified  members  ol 
the  bar,  combined  with  the  tight  restrictions 
propeilv  imposed  upon  the  Judiciary  regard- 
ing '  outside"  sources  of  income,  conijjel.s' 
that  action  be  taken  at  the  earliest  po.ssible 
dato  to  insure  that  the  lon^-overdue  increa.se 
In  federal  judicial  salarifs  al-o  becomes  a 
rcali' V 
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THE    V.'AUKCOA.V.    ILL  .    NEWS-SUN' 
RLPORTS  ON  NURSLXG   HOMES 

^rr.  PERCY.  Mr  Pie>ident.  the  quality 
of  Ciiie  in  our  country's  nursing  l;omcs 
lia.s  been  the  subject  of  intensive  inves- 
tieation  by  Senator  Moss,  myself  and 
other  member.-,  of  liie  Special  Comnntiee 
on  Aqing  of  the  U.S.  Senate  .supple- 
mented by  .'several  c.xcfllent  ncv..spappr 
e.xpo.scs  in  recent  years.  Few  of  these  ef- 
forts have  impressed  me  m::.re  than  thf 
.series  of  articles  written  over  the  .space 
of  several  montlis  by  Steve  Rothman  of 
The  New.s-Sun  uf  \Vauke;^an.  HI. 

Mr.  Rotliman'.s  woik  focused  ow  out  of 
the  most  serious  yet  hUio-di.scussed 
probltms  facing  the  field  of  lonf  term 
care,  the  tran.sfcr  to  nursing  homes  of 
residents  of  mental  in.stitution';.  His  ar- 
ticles raise  important  questions  about 
such  transfers  ais  a  mutUr  of  public  pol- 
icy as  well  as  about  the  piopriety  of  the 
proce.ss  as  it  took  place  in  Lake  County, 
Illinois 

Mr.  Rothman  and  The  Ne-.vsSun  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  persistent. 
Imatiinative  and  constructive  way  in 
which  tills  .subject  has  been  pursued.  A 
problem  area  hus  been  starkly  illumi- 
nated. Governmental  ofTicials  at  all  level.^ 
must  now  respond. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Steve  Rothman's  articles,  to- 
gether v.ith  an  editori.;!  from  The  Ne-vs- 
Sun.  be  printed  in  Uie  Rf.cord. 

There  beina  no  objcciion.  the  artide.s 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  fullc-.'%s: 

iFr  ill  tue  \Vaiike-:in  (III  )  Ni>v  ;<-Siiii. 
Oct.  10.  11)74  I 
Si\Tf.  T<_i  I:.\isric.\Ti;  Death  o;  TrpN  :v 
NtF.siNo  Hume 
( By  Steve  Roi  hman  i 
lllinol-    public    health    offirinls    are    ]om- 
Inp  the  livcKtiKation  into  the  Aut-ust  death 
of  a  mentaUy  retarded  youth  in  the  Pa\j!io:i 
of  HiLrhhmd  Park  In  Highwod. 

Dr  Joyce  La-siiof.  .state  health  director,  told 
The  N'pws-Sun  .'-lie  l.s  particularly  concerned 
whether  "our  people  carried  out  their  func- 
tti'vii.s  111  the  pri^per  m.-nmer. 

"We  want  to  find  whether  tho.se  health 
officials  charged  with  lookiiiK  after  the  boy 
carried  'ui:  their  function.^  a.s  set  down  by 
law  and  by  dopartment  rule."  .said  Dr,  La.-hof. 
She  .laid  the  results  of  that  Investigation 
would  d>-teni'l:-e  whether  rule.^  tjovernint;  the 
ha;:dlin>,'  of  su'  h  death.s  need  chaiigini;.  "We 
want  to  kno'A-  whether  uur  ptr.-onnel  were 
lax."  .she  added. 

Meaiitthiie.  Lake  Couniv  Coroner  Ot.car 
I.lnd  .said  he  had  contacted  relatives  of  the 
dead  bov.  Richard  A  Hail,  who  had  been  a 
patient  at  tlie  nursing  home  since  Aue  9 
197J 

I.ind  .=;aid  the  d.'p  for  .m  lnc^lP^.t  would 
beset  next  week  We  have  a.<s3ured  the  family 
we  win  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter."  said 
Lind.  explainincr  he  may  seek  new  !c2l;jlaticn 
reti'iirini:  uursaiic  home  officials  to  report 
the  deatli  of  any  state  patient  to  his  office. 
"I  think  this  is  mipoitant  if  v.e  are  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  Incident  from  happenint: 
apain."  he  said. 

The  boy's  brother.  William.  Hall  of  3!  N 
Wabash  .■\ve .  Olenwood.  ha.s  aliepeU  that 
nnrslnij  home  personnel  withheld  the  rause 
of  death  until  after  the  funeral.  He  claims 
the  doctor  si^'iiiiiK  the  de.ith  ccrtilicate  listed 
the  caa^es  of  death  a.-,  he,.rt  failure  and  food 
poLsoniutr. 

Nursing  home  officials  have  refused  to  com- 
ment on  these  allepa'lotvs. 

Hall  was  one  of  37  nientallv  retarded 
patients  hou-od  at  the  facility  at  the  time 
of  the  incident. 


r\pn\  9,  10 :. 


Tlie  deatli  w^l-,  l.:-..ii.:Kt  'n  public  attention 
by  the  Lake  County  Health  Department  last 
week.  In  his  report  to  the  department's  board 
of  trustees.  Eugene  Theips.  department  di- 
rector, said  there  was  an  indication  of  food 
poLsoninjr.  but  insufficient  data  to  make  a 
final  determination  at  this  time. 


IFrun  the  Waiikepnn  (111  )  Ne^s-Sun   Dec  7. 
1974 1 
.'•■•.■•NTF   Enters   Fr\t'd   FRotit 
I  By   Steve  Rothman) 
lili.ioi-.    Investigators    Monday    will    bct;ln 
pro'eedinys    to    determine    whettior    the    li- 
censes of  a  Dcerfield  p'^ychologist  and  a  Zion 
nur.sing  hoiac  ."^hould  be  revoked. 

Thomas  P.  Howard,  cliief  enlorcenient  of- 
licer  of  the  Illh-iois  Department  of  Education 
and  Rt^fistratlon,  said  there  is  ample  evi- 
den^-c  to  warrant  a  full  hearing  on  whether 
the  psychologist.  Don  W.  McBride.  and  the 
rro'.\n  Manor  Nursing  Home  were  Involved 
in  fraudulent  billin;,. 

A  recent  News-Sun  inve.>^li-aiio!i  reveiled 
iliat  a  nursing  home  patie'it  Wi-'s  billed  for 
f  "rvices  she  never  received. 

Tlie  Illinois  agency  not  only  has  the  duty 
of  licensing  medical  practitioners  along  wltii 
:H  other  code-regulated  agencies,  but  has  the 
power  to  strip  them  of  their  right  to  pinctice 
where  there  arc  suffi'i'^.t  ground.s  of  wrong- 
doing. 

"When  we  find  snmcient  evidence  ol  un- 
ethical or  Illegal  activity,  we  can  hold  furmal 
revocation    hearings."    said    Howard. 

"We  believe  a  statewide  Investigation  Is  in 
onier.  ■  said  Charles  S.  Slragiisa,  head  of  the 
commi.ssion. 

•  We  would  hope  that  legislators  from  the 
Lake  County  area  ask  thnt  such  a  rcsoluiion 
be  passed."  he  added. 

The  Crown  Manor  Nur  ing  Home  case 
came  to  The  News-Suns  attention  thiough 
a  Waukegan  phy.sician  who  found  his  patient 
hart  betn  biUed  for  psychiatric  services  never 
lequestrd  and  never  provided. 

His  patient.  Mrs.  Maggie  S.  Ludlow,  was 
billed  for  1^200  in  p.sychiairlc  .■servKt--  bv 
Ml.  Bride. 

Ho'.vever.  relatives  of  Mrs.  Ludlow.  N\ho 
dltd  April  17  at  St.  Therese  Hospital,  clainitd 
ibey  never  authorized  and  psjchlatric  care 
and  demanded  that  U.S.  Social  Security  of- 
ticiaU  in  the  Waukegan  office  investigate  the 
<a»e 

"When  we  c«me  to  complain,  we  were  t<)kl, 
Whv  should  you  cure  about  who  gets  the 
money,  it  didn't  come  out  of  your  pocket'."'  " 
.said  Mrs.  Bernl.-e  McCutcheon.  of  3308  Dc- 
woody  Riiad.  Waukef;an. 

Mrs.  McCutcheon  and  her  sister.  .Mr:-. 
Fl.Tou'n  ?pcn(er.  of  2321  Greenwood  Ave.! 
Wauke'-'an,  have  provided  statements  to  In- 
vestigators of  the  Continental  Assurance  Co  , 
tlie  federal  government's  Medif-are  carrier 
In  this  area,  and  to  agents  of  the  .Social  Se- 
curity Admmisirai. ion's  regional  o;iice  in  Chi- 
cago. 

When  contacted  bv  The  News-Sun  regard- 
ing the  ca.<;e,  officials  said  they  were  not  con- 
cerned with  putting  doctors  or  nursing  homes 
out  of  business  for  blllinR  the  federal  gov- 
ernment illegally  for  services. 

Howard  Joined  the  Illinois  agency  jn 
June.  Since  that  time,  he  has  been  given 
a  mandate  to  begin  "any  and  all  types 
of  Investigations  uito  ph>sician-i]uolved 
f  ra  uds. 

■  We  anticipate  taking  the  licenses  of  40 
to  50  physicians  during  the  next  year."  said 
Howard,  explaining  the  Lake  County  case 
1-.  number  one"  on  its  list  due  to  the  amount 
of  evidence  and  the  list  of  witne.ses  willing 
to  testify.  "I  see  no  trouble  in  getting  the 
rlgiu  result  from  such  a  hearing  based  on 
the  information  you  have  at  hand."  he  said 
At  the  same  time.  Tlte  News-Sun  h.-vs  been 
J^Mned  by  Lake  Cou'ity  Coroiior  Oscar  Llnd 
and  the  Illinois  Leulstattve  Inves'i,'atlng 
Commission  in  probing  .several  other  nurs- 
ing home  cases. 
II IC  officials  said  they  could  onh   ■  ad\  i^e 


and  counsel"  in  the  Lake  County  ca.ses.  as  it 
did  not  have  a  resolution  from  the  General 
Assembly  tn  look  into  tlie  area. 

They  said  it  could  take  a.s  long  as  f.uir 
months  to  two  vears  to  prepare  the  case, 
idding  that.  In  all  likelihotxi.  the  complain- 
ing wunesses  would  be  either  dead  or  senile 
by   the   time   tlie   ciuse   c;ane   up   for   trial. 

OtnciaLs  readily  adniiltod  that  few  of  the 
complaints  brought  to  their  attention  ever 
ui.(d  up  1,1  court,  and  that  79  per  cent  of 
All  complaints  brought  to  their  attentlcn 
v.cre  "legitimate." 

When  MrBrU'.e  w.is  orlginallv  coi^tacted  by 
Tlie  News-Sun.  he  denied  receiving  anv 
money  for  .scing  Mr.s.  Ludlow.  He  claimed 
that  he  never  .saw  any  of  the  patients  pro- 
fessionally, claiming  he  was  merely  an  ad- 
viser to  the  home's  staff  on  how  to  nv.ike  tlie 
patient's  life  better  during  their  final  days. 
He  claimed  the  home  paid  him  a  cor-  ultiiig 
fee  and  that  he  never  received  any  nioiiey 
directly  from   the  patients. 

However,  the  nursing  heme  denied  Mc- 
Bride's  allegations,  claiming  the  psychologist 
.said  he  would  be  paid  by  either  the  feder.i! 
IT  State  government  for  his  service.^. 

When  CNA  officials  were  competed,  they 
oh'^aiied  the  canceled  check  showliKj  that 
McBride  had  in  fact  deposited  the  n;  iney  in 
hi-;  ow  n  account. 


(From   the  Waukegan    iIU  i    Ne\w=-Sun. 

Dec.   10.   1974) 
nti.ic.'D  F\-iiENT  Deaths  Phi.i.mi  tv 

CoRO.NtR    LlN'D 

iBy  Steve  Rothman i 
Lake  County  Coroner  Oscar  Lind  has 
sei.^ed  tlie  medical  records  of  some  of  12 
mentally  retarded  patients  who  died  of 
pneumonia  in  the  All  Sea-Jons  Nur-^iiu-  Ih'-ie 
919    Washlnf:ton    Park.    W/'.uke^.an 

All  were  transfers  fr/m  the  Dixi.n  iuni 
Lincoln  stale  si-hools  jfor  the  re:;o-:ieU  aid 
died  within  tiie  last  year. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  tlic  Illinoio 
Legislative  In-.c-^.tigating  Comnuiiec  ai.ci  The 
New-^-Siin.  agents  -,c]7ed  the  rec-orrJs  Munday 
for  examinqt  ion  by  Lind's  office. 

Until  nntided  by  The  News-Sun.  Linds  of- 
fice was  unaware  of  the  nursing  home  deaths. 
Commissidii  agents  learned  of  the  deaths 
during  an   investigation  of   ilie   Illinois   Ex- 
tended Care  Center  In  Ro-.ktcrd. 

Illinois  Mental  Health  Department  otticials 
testified  at  a  hearing  that  six  patients  at 
DI\-on  St.ite  Kr-hn,!!  and  .<:i.\  at  Lincoln  State 
.School  died  in  Wau::egan  of  "pneumonia  " 
caused,  they  .•-(.id.  by  in.ideqi.aie  patieiit 
care. 

All  tJie  deaths  occurred  during  a  peru.U  be- 
ginning Dec.  14.  1973.  aid  ending  Nov.  7  ol 
this  year.  Death  certificates  showed  tiie  p.i- 
tfents  rant'Pd  in  age  from   19  to  87. 

Medical  expert-;  interviewed  bv  The  News- 
Sun  said  patients  who  lack  the  ability  to 
voluntarily  chnngo  liieir  po.sitit  ns  while  con- 
fined to  bed  will  conti-.u-t  pneumonia  be- 
eaure  the  body  lias  no  way  vt  ridding  i;.-elf 
of   water   gathering    in   the   lungs. 

Failure  to  move  tlie  patient,  coupled  with 
I'oor  diet  and  lack  of  sufficient  changes  o{ 
bed-clothing  to  keep  the  patient  drv.  are 
additional  factors. 

The  deaths  were  verified  bv  Dixon  and  Lin- 
coln School  ..f'iciaW.  who  blame  Region  II  of 
the  Iliinois  Department  of  Mental  Healths 
dvelopmeiiial  disabiliiies  department. 

'We  lo-t  all  contiol  over  these  patients 
once  they  went  into  nursing  homes."  s.iid 
Dave  Edelson.  Dixon  administrator.  "We  hud 
no  way  cf  kn:)wing  what  wa.s  going  on  until 
ue  were  informed  of  liie  de.uhs  " 

The  Illinoi  .  General  Assembly  approved 
the  plan  to  relf  i  e  tho.se  patients  considered 
hf\-<.nd    iThabili'aMon    to    nursing    homes. 

The  plan  was  uppio'. ed  over  the  objections 
of   many   mental    health   officials. 

Coniinissioa  investigators  said  testimony 
fnni  Dixon  and  Lincoln  School  personnel 
de.<cribed  All  Seasons  as  a  "/oo  "  daring  the 
Ro.:kford    hearing.;.    Despite    this,    no    hca:- 
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in;;s   into   the  Waukegan   dc.d  lis  are   sched- 
uled. 

We  do  not  have  a  legislative  mandate  to 
look  into  the  Lake-McHenry  County  area," 
.-.aut  a  spokesman  for  Cliarles  S.  Siragusa, 
I  he  roinmisslon's  executive  director.  "All  we 
I  Ml  do  is  make  this  informal  ion  available  to 
(lie  public." 

Ur  Richard  Kinney.  admi;ii.sirator  of  Re- 
.  am  II.  told  The  News-Sun  he  had  records 
showing  All  Seasons  was  visited  by  inspectors 
50  tunes  in  tlie  la.st  12  montlis. 

But    when  asked  why  Dixon  and  Lincoln, 

V.  inch  knew-  the  background  of  the  patients 

.ir.d  their  case  histories,  were  not  allowed  to 

(oiiow  up  on  tlieir  own  patients.  Kinney  said 

no  comment." 

When  questioned  wliciher  he  thought  the 
nicdical  care  provided  was  adctiuate,  Kinney 
said  "no  contment." 

When  asked  whether  llie  training  period 
fur  nursing  personnel  at  such  pri\ate  facil- 
ities was  adequate.  Kinney  said  "no  com- 
ment." 

Cominisision  officials  said.  \Vc  know  con- 
tutions  were  bad  in  Rockford,  and  we  know 
I  hey  are  bad  elsewhere.  We  are  convinced 
thinus  are  Just  as  bad  or  worse  in  other 
parts  of  Illinois  " 

Commission  investigators  belie\e  the 
deaths  could  have  been  prevented  if  Lincoln 
and  Dixon  had  been  allowed  to  follow  up  on 
I  heir  own  patients.  "When  Dixon  came  to 
Rockford,  it  was  able  to  straighten  otit  the 
mess  in  that  nursing  home  real  fa.st,  "  com- 
iiii.s.sion  investigators  said. 

Earl  Rosenbaum,  All  Seasons  adminis- 
trator, told  The  News-Sun  during  a  recent 
interview  the  patients  given  tlie  liome  were 
beyond  his  staffs  capabilities.  "I  want  it 
clear.  We  sent  back  those  we  couldn't  handle 
oil  our  own  volition.  '  he  said  No  one  made 
us  do  it." 

Kinney  told  The  News-Sun  last  week  that 
he  had  records  showing  his  people  did  all  in 
tlieir  power  to  "straighten  out  All  Season's 
problems"  when  told  his  department  had 
been  blamed  lor  the  deaths. 

But  when  he  was  asked  Monday  for  these 
reports,  Kinney  said  he  would  have  to  dis- 
cu.ss  their  release  v.ith  his  legal  st-.iff  before 
Ihey  could  be  made  public 

1  From  the  Waukegan  dll.i  Xev.-s-.Sun. 

Dec.  11.  1974] 

.XcrursY  Rulfs  Out  Food  Poisuning 

(By  Sieve  Rothman) 

The  death  of  a  mentally  retarded  patient 
In  a  Hlghwood  nursing  home  was  the  result 
of  pneumonia  and  malnutrition  and  not  food 
poisoning  as  the  death  certificate  indicated, 
The  News-Sun  has  learned. 

This  was  the  preliminary  finding  of  Dr. 
Robert  Stein,  the  state's  forensic  pathologist, 
who  performed  an  autopsy  on  Richard  Hall. 
■Alio  died  while  a  patient  In  the  Pavilion  of 
Highland  Park,  Hlghwood. 

The  19-year-old  was  one  of  18  who  pur- 
portedly developed  food  poi.sonliig  symptom.?, 
according  to  the  Lake  County  Health  De- 
partment. 

The  original  death  certificate,  issued  by 
Dr,  Sam  Kruger,  a  Highland  Park  physician 
responsible  for  medical  services  at  the  nurs- 
ing home,  showed  Hall  died  of  food  poisoning 
and  cardiac  arrest. 

"There  Is  simply  no  evidence  to  support 
these  findings,"  said  Lake  County  Coroner 
0,-.-ar  Lind  who  latinched  an  Investigation 
ui  cooperation  with  The  News-Sun  after  he 
first  learned  of  the  boy's  death  when  he 
lead  about  it  in  the  newspapers. 

■  I  have  an  agreement  with  all  of  the  hos- 
l>:i.Us  that  they  call  me  whenever  a  patient 
;ites,"  he  said.  "When  I  think  an  autopsy  is 
in  order,  I  a.skfor  It. 

"Nursing  homes  in  this  community  seem 
to  feel  they  do  not  need  to  report  all  deaths 
to  this  office  before  releasing  the  body  for 
burial,"  added  Lind.  "That  Is  a  practice  I  am 
e''iny  ro  stop,  now." 


Lind  said  he  Intends  to  hold  a  full  inquiry 
into  Hall's  death  to  find  out  what  kind  ot 
medical  treatment  was  provided  the  yotith. 
A  nursing  home  employe  told  The  News-Sun 
the  boy  had  been  critically  ill  f<jr  at  lea-si  a 
month  prior  to  his  death. 

The  employe  has  agreed  to  testify  at  any 
hearings  conducted  by  state  or  federal  of- 
ficials, but  asked  not  to  be  idoiititied  for  the 
time  being. 

The  name  of  the  employe  has  been  turned 
over  to  Lind  and  state  investigating  units 
looking  into  nursing  home  violations. 

Lind's  office  is  cooperating  witli  tlie  Illi- 
nois Legislative  Investigating  Commission 
which  docs  not  have  the  authority  to  hold 
hearings  in  Lake  and  McHenry  Counties  un- 
less a.sked  to  do  so  by  tlie  legislature. 

The  employe  said  Richard  had  been  losing 
strength  for  more  than  a  month  before  he 
died.  And  on  the  date  of  his  deatli,  nursing 
home  medical  personnel  knew  lie  was  dying. 
but  did  nothing  to  get  him  to  any  other 
medical  facility  for  a.ssistance. 

"There  was  a  call  put  to  the  doctor  about 
9  a.m.  on  the  morning  Richard  died.  "  the  em- 
ploye said.  "But  no  one  made  any  attempt 
to  give  him  any  medical  attention  as  far  as 
I  could  see." 

When  the  employe  viewed  Richard  shortly 
before  noon  on  the  day  lie  died,  the  bov 
liad  turned  white  and  his  lips  were  bltie.  I 
was  told  Richard  was  dying,"  she  said. 

"But  the  food  didn't  cause  Richard's  death 
They  fotind  no  reason  to  believe  tliere  was 
any  food  poisoning." 

The  employe  said  bed-ridden  mentally-re- 
tarded patients  were  not  kept  clean  by  mir- 
ing staff.  "You  would  find  bowel  under  their 
fingernails  and  on  their  hands,  "  the  employe 
charged. 

In  many  cases,  the  patients  were  allo-.vcd 
to  lie  in  wet  diaper  all  day  long. 

Recreation  was  limited  to  putting  the  chil- 
dren into  .special  designed  Jackets  and  tying 
them  to  wheelchairs,  the  employe  said. 

Except  for  a  brief  recreation  program  in 
the  morning,  nothing  else  was  provided  by 
the  home,  the  employe  said. 

The  employe  said  PavUion  officials  and 
state  mental  health  officials  entered  Into  a 
"collusive"  inspection  of  the  home  la-; 
Thursday. 

"All  of  the  contraband  materials  which  pa- 
tients were  not  supposed  to  have,  were  put 
down  into  the  room  used  for  reccratlonal 
purposes,  the  employe  said. 

When  Dr.  Richard  Kinney,  director  of  Re- 
gion II  Developmental  Disabilities  of  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Mental  Health,  was  ask- 
ed whether  It  was  normal  to  notify  nur.sing 
homes  before  making  inspections,  he  said 
"no  comment." 

However,  Illinois  Legislative  Investigating 
CommLssion  Investigators  told  The  News-Sun 
it  Is  common  practice  to  tell  all  homes  in 
advance  when  Inspectors  are  due  and  the 
time  they  will  arrive. 

"The  attitude  of  nursing  homes  toward 
mentally  retarded  patients  is  one  of  fear,  re- 
pulsion, and  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to 
adequately  care  for  them,"  conimi.-sion  in- 
vestigators maintained. 

I  From    the   Waukegan    (Tll.i    Ncw..-Siui 

Dec.  12, 1974] 

Lind  Names  Nctbsing  Home  Df,\d 

( By  Steve  Rothman,  Staff  Writer  i 

An  investigation  of  death  certificates  filed 
in  Lake  County  has  disclosed  tlie  names  of 
.si.^:  mentally  retarded  patients  who  died 
within  the  past  year  at  All  Seasons  Nursing 
Home  in  Waukegan. 

Working  with  The  News-Sun.  Lake  County 
Coroner  Oscar  Lind  sifted  through  more  tlian 
400  death  certificates  in  the  Lake  Count v 
Clerk's  office. 

Tlie  six  are  among  12  profotmdly  I'etarded 
patients  who  died  at  All  Season-s  witliin  the 
last  year  of  pneumonia,  according  to  te.sti- 


moiiv  01  Illiniis  Mental  Healtli  Depart mei.t 
otlicials. 

•  We  w :!';  obtain  the  name  of  all  12  patient.-; 
bc'lore  we  are  through,"  said  Lind,  w-ho  in- 
tends to  conduct  a  special  inqtiiry  into  tlie 
quality  and  quantity  of  medical  assistance 
given  retarded  patients  in  Lake  Coui.ty 
nursing  homes. 

Tue  names  oi  tlie  dead,  all  iDrnier  patients 
at  I.auolii  or  Dixon  Schofils  for  the  mentally 
I'c'.ivded.  are: 

Warren  Williams.  26.  wlio  died  <.;i  .Sept  22. 
1974;  Robert  Horn.  26,  who  died  on  Dec.  l:i, 
1973;  Timothy  Wendt,  32,  who  died  o:. 
Jan  11.  1974;  and  .Jeihn  Przewoiinik,  30,  wl.o 
died  (.11  Mardi  Hi.  1974. 

Gary  Bl.xnchetie.  24.  ot  Bartlett.  who  died 
April  12.  1!»74;  and  Robert  A,  Schuerr,  lit.  wi 
l';4  X.  Rt.  12.  Fox  Lake,  who  died  Feb.  17, 
1974.  are  the  onlv  patients  not  from  Chicago 
Wednesday,  The  Nev.s-Sun  reported  t!i;i' 
an  autop.sv  on  a  19-year-cld  retarded 
paneut  who  died  at  tlie  Pavilion  of  High- 
land I'ark  Nursing  Home  revealed  pnei; - 
niciiia  and  maliuirilion  as  the  cause  of  death. 
iHJt  cardiac  arrest  and  food  tuxicity  as 
iiidicated  on  tlie  deatii  certificate. 

Ur.  .Sam  Kruger.  llie  Highland  Pari:  physi- 
cuui  who  provided  medical  services  for  Rich- 
ard Hall  at  the  Pavilion  of  Highland  Park  in 
High.vuod.  was  also  one  ol  the  doctors  resp'>!i- 
siijle  for  mentally  retarded  patients  at  .'\.; 
Seasons.  Tlio  Ne-.vs-Sun  was  told. 

Dr.  Richard  Kinney,  director  oi  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Mental  Health's  Region  11 
Division  of  Disabilities  covering  Lake  and 
McHenry  cotiiities.  has  claimed  All  Seasons 
was  visited  on  58  .separate  occasions  dtiriiig 
the  last  12  months.  He  has  refused  to  coni- 
i;iient  on  the  medical  care  provided  th.e 
patients. 

In  an  iutervie-.c  with  The  News-Sun  hi  ( 
year.  All  Seasons'  administr.itor.  Earl  Ro.seii- 
baum.  .said  thei-e  were  105  mentally  retarded 
I>aiieiits  in  the  home  when  lie  took  over  in 
Septeinljcr  1973. 

He  said  the  lionie  had  begun  lakiii-.;  pii- 
tients  from  Dixon  and  Liiicdln  iu  Mav  lu-d 
June. 

Rosenbaum  told  The  News-Sun.  when  Ih.e 
home  had  105  mentally  retarded  patients  cm 
tlie  .second  floor,  that  he  was  cnfident  his 
st.tff  could  provide  better  treatment  tniMi  is 
found  at  either  Lincoln  f.r  Dixnn 

"We  won't  ignore  the  need?  of  the  iJaUenis 
here."  he  said. 

When  interviewed  two  months  a;:o.  how- 
ever, after  60  of  the  patients  had  been  pulled 
out  by  Dixon  and  Lincoln  officials.  Rosen- 
baum said  he  had  returned  them  beratise 
they  were    "super-skilled  patients." 

"They  had  very  little  potential  to  develop. 
he  said. 

Rosenbaum  described  All  .Seasons  a--  ncc 
being  merely  a  "custodial  liome"  like  tho.se 
of  Lincoln  and  Dixon,  adding  Kinney  agreed 
fully  with  his  decision  to  return  those  t(f 
retarded   to  respond    to   rehabilitation. 

"Tlie  potential  must  be  there  within  the 
patient  if  he  is  to  respond  to  niir.-lng  home 
care."  he  said 

Rosenbatim  cliarged  it  is  tiie  states  ii;- 
tention  to  de-poptilate  its  hospitals  of  se- 
verely and  profoundly  retarded  patients. 

"They  wanted  to  reduce  the  population  m 
they  can  work  with  those  residents  who  re- 
spond to  rehabilitation,"  added  Rosenbaum 
Rosenbaum  claimed  he  personally  screened 
all  of  the  patients  given  All  Seasons  by 
Lincoln  and  Dixon.  This  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember 1973  when  he  first  became  adminis- 
trator of  the  home. 

Rosenbaum  said  it  was  dimouli  ro  handle 
severely  and  profoundly  retarded  patlcits  in 
the  same  home  as  geriatric  patients. 

But  he  claimed  All  Seasons  cotild  do  li 
because  it  had  the  staff  for  physical  and  so- 
cial development  programs.  "Any  home  is  in 
trouble  when  it  does  not  have  these  pro- 
grams.'  Rosenbaum  said. 

Rosenbaum  said  he  was  'deeply  com- 
mitted" to  the   needs    nf   the     rc^'ita'.lv   re- 
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farcied.  H»?  ^.\id  he  helps  ralf.e  In  excels  of 
«J0,000  annually  for  the  Lambs  Pet  Farm. 
Inc  ,  a  Liberty%llle  .sheU«red  work-.hop  fi.r 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Rosenbauni  told  The  N(  xs-Sun  his  Oftober 
1<»74  mentally  retarded  population  was  45. 
ThH  was  30  days  before  tlie  Nov.  7,  lt>74  death 
lit  a  Dixon  patient  Bt  the  heme  of  p:ieiiniouia. 

Ro.<;enbaiini  maintained  he  niade  the  r!t;ht 
Ue."istou  In  sending  baclt  60  of  his  ineat;il!y 
rt-fiirdrd  patients. 

"State  .schools  are  set  up  for  the  scvtrelv 
or  profoundly  retarded  patient."  he  sajd. 
•  Nur,sini»  homes  simply  raiiiiot  give  the  kind 
of   care    tliey   rftjuire." 


IFicTii  ;hc  W.-.iikcgan   till.)   Kews-^un.  Dt.'. 

13.19741 

STATt.  To  Probe  Coitnty  Ntn-isc  H-  .Mr.s 

I  By  Steve  Eoihman) 
Two   Lake    County   nursln^;   home-    where 
jseven  mentally  retarded   patients  have  died 
of  pneumonia    .vill  be  Invcstlg.ited  by  state 
ofr.clals. 

Thomas  F  How.ird.  chief  ei^forremeiit  ofT- 
ccr  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Education 
and  Re;,-istrarlon,  told  The  Nev.s-Suo.  "We 
intend  to  investlga-e  this  matter  thoroughly  " 
Involved  are  the  All  Sea.sons  Nur«in^  Home 
1  I  Waukcgaii  and  the  ravllion  of  Hl^rhland 
F'ark.  Hlghwood 

The  Nev.-s-.Sun.  in  cooperation  with  L.ike 
County  Coroner  Oscar  Lhid  and  the  llli- 
nol.i  LeL'Islative  invcstigaive  Commi.---io:i. 
has  di.-icovered  that  12  mentally  retarded  pa- 
tients died  at  All  Seasons,  at  least  six  from 
puMimonla.  a. id  one  a?  the  P,ivill"ti.  i-l  ,o  cf 
pneumonia. 

Lind  Thur  day  f^Ied  a.  new  death  certifi- 
uiie  showing  that  R;rh;rd  Hall,  19,  of  Glen- 
wood  Heights,  died  o:'  bronchial  pneumonia 
ac  the  Pavilion  and  not  food  poisonint;  and 
cardiac  arreii  as  shown  on  tlie  death  certi- 
ficate filed  by  Dr.  S.nn  Kruger,  the  Highland 
I'ark  physician  respon-lble  for  Halls  care. 

Dr.  Kruger  has  said  that  he  was  awar^ 
three  or  four  da\s  after  the  '!>  aMi  th-vt  food 
poisoning  \as  not  the  cnuse  ol  death.  At  the 
time,  however,  a  food  roisoning  epidemic  nt. 
the  home  was  s  tspeetcd  :ind  he  thoucht  It 
was  reasonable  to  list  it  a.s  a  cau.«e. 

Lind  said  he  would  empanel  a  -peciat  cor- 
oners  jury  to  investigate  conditions  In  both 
nur.sln^T  homes  as  well  as  others.  Lind  first 
leuriied  of  the  deaths  when  informed  by 
The  News-Sun. 

■Nursing  homes  as  wll  ;ts  hospitals  .should 
l»  requu-ed  to  inform  the  coroners  office  of 
auv  death.'  said  Lind.  innn'aining  this 
would  lead  to  better  care.  "People  are  a 
!'>r  more  c.ircivil  when  they  kno\v  someone  l.s 
minding  the  store." 

Meanwhile,  Or  Rirhard  Kinney,  director  of 
Retju  n  11  DevtlopnuT.'al  Disabilities.  Illinois 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  has  promised 
c'.ore  survelUanc;  of  both  nursing  home-; 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  investl«.;ation 

Kinney  .'aid  h»>  could  not  reach  any  de- 
cision on  whctiior  the  mental. y  retarded  pa- 
tients 111  both  facilities  should  be  removed 
until  he  studies  tl.e  evidence  gathered  dur- 
ing the  invest icat ion. 

When  asked  ,;bout  All  Seasons.  Kinnpy 
said: 

"Mv  subreo-ion  smft  will  be  In  con.stant 
t>uch  on  AH  Sea.sons  to  ascertain  whether 
tiie  allegations  are  true." 

Kinnev  said  that  on  June  Ki,  1974,  his  de- 
partment reached  an  unsigned  aitreement 
w.-h  All  Seasons  ctablisiiing  what  the 
home  w.is  expected  » ->  do  for  all  develop- 
mentally  dl.sabled  residen's  in  that  facility. 
"My  subregion  staff  will  a.^certain  whether 
All  Seasons  Is  currently  living  up  to  that 
a_:reement,"  added  Kinney. 

As  part  of  the  agreement.  All  Sea-ons  wa^ 
io  formalize  reporting  procedures  on  patient 
care:  supply  clothing:  provide  patients  with 
body,  oral  and  hair  care:  pr..viJe  restorative 
nvirsinr:  .t:u1  insure  that  nutrition  and  liquid 


to   maintain    the    pa- 


levels    were    sufficient 
tients. 

Both  weight  checks  and  changes  of  posi- 
tion were  to  be  stressed  in  restorative  nurs- 
ing care  for  the  severely  and  profoundly  re- 
tarded patient.^ 

Kinney  said  his  department  currently  is 
scrutinizing  skilled  care  being  given  to  irien- 
laily  retarded  patients  in  nursing  homes 
ihroiijiiotit  Illinois.  "We  have  been  con- 
cerned with  this  suuatloii  for  some  time,  ' 
raided  Kinney,  who  took  over  Region  II  10 
months  ago. 

Howard's  concern  wlt'i  the  Pavilion  Is 
whether  adequate  care  was  given  to  Hal 
durini;  his  last  hours. 

Medical  records  obtained  during  the  in- 
vestigation .show  that  Dr  Kruger  last  saw 
Mio  patient  on  Aug.  17.  1974,  and  prescribed 
<\  iiimber  of  tranqutlizlng  and  va.imln  prod- 
uct ■?. 

Hall  Joined  23  other  patients  who  became 
ill  after  the  Aug.  19  evening  mca!.  develop- 
i:ic  .severe  diarrhea. 

At  3  a  m..  he  was  tiven  two  tablets  of 
lomoiil  to  help  stop  the  dlarrhe,v  His  tem- 
perature was  100  degrees. 

At  7  am  .  Dr.  Kruger  was  nntuipd  of  tie 
patlcDfs  conditio:!  and  prescribed  25  mill;- 
Mr.mv;  of  Lomotil. 

At  8  am.,  rtirs.r.17  pjrs  vuiel  noted  hi-,  hodv 
was  "cold  and  clammy  ■  He  was  'weak  and 
\-iy  lethargic  and  unable  to  eat  his  break- 
'a-.t.  Lungs  appear  very  congested." 

At  iio-'n.  Kruger's  omce  was  norifltci  once 
1  'ain. 

At  12:4.')  p.m..  Hall's  blood  pressure  was 
tinobtainable.  His  ptilse  was  rapid  at  IM) 
bests  a  minute  and  quite  irregular. 

At  1:10  p.m.,  "all  vital  signs  cea.sed  " 

>'ur  ing  personnel  again  tried  to  contai  t 
Dr.  Kruger.  who  did  not  show  up  at  the 
niirMng  home  until  3  p.m  .  shortly  after  the 
Lake  County  Health  Dep.irtment'arrivrd  to 
investigate  a  .su-^pected  outbreak  of  food 
P  ^;onlng. 

Howard  said  he  wanted  to  know  why  no 
one  thouglit  it  neoessary  to  lake  Hall  to  a 
hospiial  or  call  another  doctor  iuider  the 
circumstance.?. 


IFropi  thp  V..»nkogrn  (III  )  Nev.-s-Su;i, 

Dec.  18,  1974 1 

Fv7 '    :•  Nt.:R.si.N-G  Home  Peobe  Hebe 

(By  Steve  noihiiiani 

An  hup'-tig.ition  cf  nursing  home  opera- 
tions in  Lake  Comitv  may  be  In  the  woi-ks 
before  the  end  of  Jaiuarv,  The  News-Sun 
has  learned. 

Stat".  Rep  Ro-i  Grieshelmer  R-Wa  -gan. 
said  he  will  a.sk  the  General  As.sein  .,y  to 
authorise  a  "broad-based"  inquiry  by"  the 
Illinois  Legislative  Investigating  Commission. 

tiricsheimer  called  for  the  investigation 
f  Mowing  a  series  of  News-Sun  reports  on  the 
deaths  of  at  lea.-<t  13  mentally  re'arded  pa- 
•.;e:its  in  f,vo  LaV-e  County  nursii  g  homes 

State  Rept  Adeline  Geo-Karis.  R-Zlon.  al  o 
indicated  she  would  favor  a  state  investiga- 
tion of  county  nursing  homes. 

Mrs.  Geo-Karts  also  w.is  asked  by  the 
Ci-.ow-n  Manor  Nui-sitig  Home  in  ZIon  to  inves- 
::i.-,Tte  a  bill  received  by  a  patient  for  psv- 
chlatric  services  the  patient  never  received. 

Earlier,  tlie  News-Sun  reported  that  tiie 
Illinois  Departn-er,f  of  Kducation  and  Rcgi-,- 
tration  also  will  Investigate  the  pneumo^tila 
deaths  of  at  lease  seven  of  the  patients  al 
the  All  Sea.sons  Nursing  Home  in  Wauke;an 
and  the  Pavilliou  of  Hit;hlaiid  Park.  Hi'gh- 
wo.^d. 

Lake  County  Coroner  Oscar  Lind  has  sub- 
poenaed the  medical  records  of  all  mentally 
retarded  patients  (or  the  hearings. 

"We  are  Just  putting  together  f.icts  at  this 
time."  said  Lind.  adding  that  he  wa.s 
"plea-frt"  that  the  caminl.s.sion  would  be  en- 
tering the  ca.se. 

"Wo  need  trained  invcotigators  who  can 
;-.j!t  livo  the  matter  thoroughly."  said  Liud. 
asking  that  all  concei-ned  residents  contact 


his  office  with  information  regarding  any 
nui-aing  home.  'We  need  stiff  laws  requiring 
autopsies  on  all  death.s  in  IllincLs,"  he  said. 
"This  Ls  one  way  to  Insure  proper  care  dur- 
ing life  as  a  post  morten  will  dlscloce  any 
irregular  cau.ses  of  death   ' 

Grie.sheimcr  said  the  resolution  will  be 
iii:roducid  Jan.  7  'I  ai.i.cipate  no  problem 
in  getting  it  througli  the  legislatuie  "  he 
said. 

"If  there  are  ne.v  laws  required,  the  coni- 
n-.i---.;on  will  rerommend  them."  he  said.  "If 
a  nursing  home  has  committ-ed  violations 
which  require  removal  of  a  llceiide,  it  can 
rrrommeiid  ir. 

■  The  point  is  we  want  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  tlie  matter  as  quickly  as  possible,"  I  think 
that  Is  important  to  everyone  Involved." 

State  mental  health  officials  told  The  New.s- 
Siin  they  have  been  convOrned  for  some  time 
rt  ith  the  kind  of  cai-o  being  !;iven  to  mentally 
111  or  mentally  retarded  patients  In  nui'siiig 
hopi'?s. 

In  a  November  1S74.  department  repor: 
obtained  by  llie  New-5-Sun.  investigators 
said  "It  Is  likely  that  there  will  always  be 
abuses  of  commLinity  placement  and  cure  ' 
111  nursing  homes. 

When  identliied.  each  abuse  should  be 
pr..mpiiy  cfrrcctcd  But  tlie  citi^-en  groups 
critical  of  department  comnninity  placcmeia 
practices  w-juM  better  serve  the  "mentally  ill 
were  they  to  focus  their  attention  on  tho,~e 
abuses  and  the  system  as  it  e;:lsts  today 
ratlier  than  ueneraiizing  the  depl.^rable  prac- 
tices of  tlie  pa,st— which  have  ceased." 

"Mental  health  has  alwavs  been  a  stepchild 
of  governnjent  and  .so  h.as  the  Department  of 
Con.servatlon,  ■  said  Grieshelmer. 

"Whenever  a  budget  cut  Is  required,  it  is  al- 
ways from  those  two  departments,"  he  added, 
terming  the  situation  "deplorable." 

The  dcpanment  admits  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  criticism  for  placing  longtime  el- 
tlerly  patients  Into  "totally  inadequate  nurs- 
ing care  facilities  to  the  de'rinitnt  of  both 
t!ie  patient  and  ilie  community. 

llie  department  aclmits  it  -tiuinped  '  p:i- 
tit-nts  into  the  community  during  past  years, 
"Superintendents  wero  ccniplimciited  by  how 
rapidly  thev  did  it.  Institutional  employes 
welcomed  it;  they  weren't  going  to  lo.-e*  their 
Jobs  because  .sulScicnt  patients  remained  in 
the  state  facilities  to  require  tlieir  care." 
Dep.'iriment  omcials  deny  that  men'ally 
111  patients  receive  more  care  than  mentally 
retarded  patients.  Of  the  15,200  residents  In 
state  facilities.  48  per  cent  have  b?en  diag- 
iios'  d  as  having  mental  retardation  problems. 
"The  department  knows  that  treatment  of 
a  de\eIopmental  disability  ha.?  variables  from 
ti-eatnient  of  mental  illness,"  the  white  paper 
atlded. 

IFrom  the  W.iukcgau  il.l  1  News-Sun 

Dec.  28.  1074  | 
'Sv.sTiM.\ri      Disposal"  ok  P.«,tiim-s 

ClURGED 

(  By  Steve  Rothman) 

Illinois  health  officials  have  been  accu.--ed 
of  carrying  on  a  program  that  results  in  the 
systematic  disposal  of  thou.sands  of  mentally 
retarded  patients  once  kept  in  state  insti- 
luiions. 

■If  one  wanted  to  purposely  get  rid  of  re- 
larded  children  secretly,  he  would  devise  the 
present  system,"  said  Dr.  Robert  Mendel- 
sohn, a  consultant  to  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  for  14  years,  and  co- 
author of  "A  Handbook  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion' being  published  under  the  auspices  t-f 
the  American  Medical  Association  In  1975. 

■  It  IS  unfortunate  that  maltreatment  of 
the  mentally  retarded  and  other  underpriv- 
ileged groups  in  society  has  become  a  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life,"  added  Mendel- 
sohn, a  pediatrician  and  an  associate  pro- 
fessor oi  the  Department  of  Preventive  Med- 
icine at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  assist- 
ant to  the  vice  president  of  Michael  Reese 
Hospital. 
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Mendel.sohn  was  interviewed  by  The  News- 
Sun  In  connection  with  the  deaths  of  15 
mentally  retarded  patients  at  All  Seasons 
Nursing  Home  In  Waukegan  and  one  death 
of  a  mentally  retarded  patient  at  the  Pavilion 
ol  Highland  Park,  Hlghwcxxl. 

A  spokesman  for  Illinois  3ov.  Daniel  Walk- 
er termed  Mendelsohn's  charges  "absolute 
nouseuse." 

"I  think  it  is  an  irrespoiisible  statement  by 
someone  who  does  not  have  any  working 
know  ledge  of  the  complexities  of  the  depart- 
ment, "  said  Dr.  Leroy  Levitt,  state  mental 
liealih  director. 

Levitt,  who  was  "appalled"  by  the  15 
deaths  at  All  Seasons,  promised  to  supply  the 
News-Sun  with  statistics  on  what  had  hap- 
pened to  all  the  other  profoundly  and  severe- 
ly retarded  patients  placed  In  similar  nurs- 
ing homes  by  his  department  in  Illinois  and 
other  states. 

Levitt  also  confirmed  he  has  placed  men- 
tally retarded  patients  in  out-of-state  nurs- 
ing homes. 

Levitt  said  If  that  number  of  deaths  had 
occurred  "In  one  of  my  faculties,  all  kinds  of 
heads  would  roll.  I  assure  you  that  does  not 
transpire  In  state  facilities." 

Mendelsohn  told  the  newspaper  that  in  his 
opinion  the  death  certificates  on  the  men- 
tally retarded  filed  in  the  office  of  Lake 
County  Clerk  Grace  Mary  Stern  merited  a 
tliorough  investigation. 

The  question  is  not  that  thev  died,  but 
•whether  they  should  have  died  "in  the  fii-st 
place,"  he  added. 

Mendelsohn  said  that  in  "these  days  of 
modern  medicine,  with  proper  care,  the  ordi- 
nary life  span  of  a  mentally  retarded  perscn 
not  suffering  from  other  disabling  concn- 
tlons.  would  be  pretty  close  to  the  life  span 
of  a  normal  person." 

He  now  has  some  second  tlioughts  about 
ever  having  recommended  placement  of  men- 
tally retarded  patients  in  privately  operated 
nursing  homes. 

Mendelsohn  iiov.-  believes  that  yiven  pres- 
ent social  conditions  and  attitudes  the  men- 
tally retarded  patients  may  receive  better 
care  at  state  schools  like  Lincoln  and  Dixon 
because  of  the  spotlight  of  public  attention. 
The  combined  total  population  at  these 
schools  dropped  from  ne.ulv  11,000  in  19(38  to 
less  than  3,600  in  1974. 

The  mental  health  department's  total 
placement  In  nursing  homes  faculties  In  II- 
liiiois  is  now  17,000,  with  12.000  of  this  num- 
ber now  carried  on  the  public  aid  roles. 

"My  feeling  is  that  community  placement 
Is  a  good  Idea  in  theory,  but  in  practice  It  has 
proven  to  be  an  instrument  largely  for  re- 
ducing the  apparent  cost  of  care,"  he  said. 
"With  the  way  of  much  of  community 
placement  is  w-orking  at  the  present  time,  I 
would  be  willing  to  return  to  a  system  of 
custodial  care  where  at  least  the  patient  re- 
ceives three  meals  a  day.  a  roof  over  his  head 
and  some  degree  of  caring  wldch  Is  what  Is 
signified  by  the  term  "custodial  care',"  he 
added. 

Mendelsohit  said  that  a  review  of  the  death 
certificates  of  All  Seasons  patients  reveals 
that  some  of  the  causes  of  death  are  "ques- 
tionable," explaining  the  Usting  of  the  cause 
of  death  as  "cerebral  palsy"  or  ""cardio-res- 
spiratory  arrest"  is  ""laughable." 

"Everyone  ultimately  dies  of  cardio-res- 
piratory  arrest,""  he  said,  explaining  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  inquire  into  the  licen- 
sure ri  both  the  homes  and  the  doctors  in- 
volved. 

I  From   the  Waukegan    (111.)    News-Sun, 

Jan.  2,  1975) 
P.'Rri^Ts  OF  Retarded  Blast  State  Care 

(By  Steve  Rothman) 
An  official  of  the  defunct  AU  Seasons  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Retarded  has  accused  state 
'Xlirials    of    Ignoring    their    i-equest    for    an 
luvestigaliou. 
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'"We  sent  letters  to  all  of  the  various  state 
and  county  agencies  asking  them  to  look  Into 
problems  at  the  (All  Seasons)  ntirsing  home, 
but  they  were  Ignored,"  said  Mrs.  Helen  Mott, 
who  disclosed  copies  of  correspondence  never 
answered  by  state  officials. 

The  Motts  took  their  daughter  out  of  the 
Waukegan  nursing  home  and  returned  her 
to  Lincoln  State  School,  '"because  conditions 
were  so  bad  there."  (at  All  Seasons). 

The  association  was  made  up  of  parents 
whose  chUdren  had  been  in  state  institutions 
prior  to  transfer.  It  acted  as  the  patients' 
advocate. 

In  the  letter  to  various  mental  and  public 
health  officials,  the  association  listed  the 
following  charges: 

Residents  not  getting  dental  care;  public 
aid  wiU  pay  only  for  fillings  and  emergency 
dental  cases,  not  examination  or  cleaning  or 
preventive  dentistry.  A  resident  must  develop 
a  cavity  or  abscess  before  treatment  is  given. 
Nails  not  kept  clipped;  many  residents  aie 
fxiU  of  scratches  fi-tjm  their  long  naUs. 

Residents  not  bathed  often  enough  and 
not  kept  clean. 

Diapers  not  changed  before  meals:  resi- 
dents fed  while  wet  and  cold. 

Faces  and  hands  not  wiped  off  after  meals: 
We  often  see  residents  with  dried  food  on 
their  faces,  necks,  hands  and  In  the  hair. 
Slow  feeders  are  not  allowed  enough  time 
for  meals;  it  takes  time  for  some  residents 
to  coordinate  their  swallowing  mechanism. 
Residents  not  kept  warm  at  all  times:  we 
ho.ve  seen  residents  lying  In  bed  uncovered 
with  the  blanket  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  At 
Christmas  (1973) .  the  residents  received  gifts 
of  lovely  lap  robes,  none  of  these  are  used 
now.  We  have  observed  residents  sometimes 
wearhig  only  a  diaper. 

In  other  charges,  j  arents  complained  that 
the  privUcge  of  unrestricted  visits  to  their 
relatives  at  state  facilities  has  not  been 
granted  because  of  public  aid  regulations. 

While     the     association     applauded     the 

health  officials  for  their  efforts   to  provide 

•  rehabilitation    programs,    it    added:     "Let's 

make  sure  these  people  sr.r-.  ive  or  they  wont 

need  programs." 

In  a  letter  to  Myron  Birky,  associate  admin- 
istrator for  the  state  mental  health  depart- 
ment's developmental  dlsabUities  division, 
the  association  said:  "We  are  learning  that 
purchasing  care.  In  the  case  of  (mentally  re- 
tarded) residents  requiring  skilled  nursing 
care,  is  not  cheaper  than  state  institutional 
care." 

The  cost  Is  less  only  when  less  care  is  pro- 
vided— when  residents  are  denied  dental 
care,  adequate  medical  supervision  and  even 
basic  body  hygiene  that  is  essential  to  health 
and  disease  prevention. 

The  letter  continued  that  parents  would  be 
happy  to  have  their  relatives  transferred 
back  to  places  like  Dixon  and  Lincoln,  where 
they  could  be  assured  of  "adequate  basic 
care." 

Dr.  LeRoy  P.  Levitt,  state  mental  health 
director,  told  The  News-Sun  his  health  offi- 
cials had  received  a  number  of  reports  con- 
cerning problems  at  the  home.  However,  he 
could  not  explain  why  placements  were  not 
discontinued  until  the  charges  had  been 
fully  investigated. 

"I  am  Just  as  concerned  as  you  are  about 
those  deaths,"  said  Levitt,  adding  that  he 
had  his  own  investigation  going  on  about 
them.  Levitt  was  referring  to  deaths  of  tlie 
15  mentally  retarded  patients,  placed  by  the 
state  in  All  Seasons  Nursing  home.  All  but 
one  of  the  15  died  within  four  days  of  their 
transfer  to  hospital  faculties.  The  other 
patient  died  24  days  after  being  transferred. 
"I  know  what  you  feel  about  it.  and  in  no 
way  do  I  condone  it,"  added  Levitt. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Lake  County  Health 
Department  to  Mrs.  Helen  Mott,  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Schabowlcz,  iiislitutional  ii'irse  con- 
sultant, said : 


"On  a  visit  tc  the  facUity  on  Peb.  26,  1974, 
Mr.  C.  Roane,  from  our  staff  and  I  found 
many  of  the  association's  complaints  that 
had  been  repwrted  were  Justified.  We  have 
related  our  finding  to  Mr.  William  J.  Walsh, 
Regional  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Health  coordinator  .  .  ." 

But  when  Walsh  w-as  questioned  about  th.e 
complaints,  he  said:  "I  don't  want  to  get 
about  that  situation  at  all."  Walsh  Is  charged 
with  Inspecting  nursing  homes  to  see  that 
proper  care  is  given  patients. 

Levitt  said  he  would  find  out  why  Wal--!! 
■didn't  want  to  get  involved". 

The  list  of  tho.se  who  transferred  to  All 
.Seasons  Nursing  Home  who  subsequently 
died  there  or  at  St.  Therese  Hospital  and  the 
causes  of  death  are  as  foUow-s: 

I,oretta  Parker,  19,  ccxihexla  and  chronic 
wasting:  Robert  Horn,  26,  cardio-vascular 
collapse  and  pneumonia;  Charles  Becker,  79. 
rardio-rcsplratory  arrest:  George  Herron 
Jr.,  20.  broi^cho-pneumonia;  Marry  M.  Pick- 
ett, 19,  cerebral  palsy;  Robert  Rupkey,  23, 
pneumonia  (presumptive);  Timothy  'Wendt, 
:(2.  pneumonia;  Bradley  Holmes,  21,  bacte- 
rial sepsis  and  bUateral  broncho-pneumonia; 
John  Prezcw-oznik,  30,  pneumonia;  Gary 
Blancl^otte,  24,  pneumonia;  Warren  wU- 
lianis.  26,  pneumonia;  Judith  Ginger,  24,  car- 
dio-rcspiratory  arrest,  clinically,  enteritis 
with  dehydration  and  possibly  electrolyte 
inibnlance,  and  severe  muscular  dystrophy 
and  mental  retardation;  Adolph  Bentsen,  81, 
broncho-pneumonia  and  encephalopathy; 
Caroline  Marie  Drlscoll.  20,  obstruction  of  air- 
way.  hLstory  of  obstruction  of  bread  and  hot 
dog.  history  of  retardation. 

G.iil  Lee,  about  20,  died  of  chronic  wasting 
and  malnutrition  after  being  rushed  to  the 
Lincoln  School's  hospital  in  March,  state 
officials  said. 

Offici;tls  at  All  Seasons  Nursing  Home  were 
called,  but  were  unavailable  for  comment. 
The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  State  Rep. 
Roi^.a'id  Grieshelmer,  R-Waukegan.  It  was 
supported  by  State  Rep.  Adeline  Geo-Karis, 
R-Zion.  and  State  Rep.  Calvin  Skinner  Jr  . 
R-Cry.stal  Lake. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Educatior.  and 
Registration  is  also  looking  Into  possible 
licensing  irregularities  at  All  Seasotis  as  well 
as  at  the  Pavilion  of  Highland  Park  In  Hlgh- 
w-cod,  where  another  mentally  retarded 
patient  died  last  August. 

Lake  County  Oscar  Lind,  w-ho  has  laur.ch- 
cd  his  own  investigation,  found  the  dcatii 
certilicate  in  the  Pavilion  of  Highland  Park 
ca^e  had  Indicated  death  by  food  poisoning 
and  cardiac  arrest,  when  in  fact  the  patient 
died  of  pneumonia  and  "malnutrition." 

"I  am  pleased  that  the  commission  is  coin- 
ing to  Lake  County,"  said  Lind.  adding  he 
would  cooperate  with  tlte  commLtsiou  in  its 
eirorls. 

"Tlifcre  is  a  dark  and  murky  problem  '.ic- 
ing us  which  mu.st  be  cleaned  up  once  and 
lor  all."  said  Lind,  who  added  that  the  legis- 
lature should  pass  laws  requiring  the  report- 
ing of  all  deaths  to  the  county  coror.ers  of- 
fice. 

"Leave  it  up  to  the  coroner  to  decide 
v.luthcr  or  not  an  autopsy  is  In  order."  said 
Liiid.  niaiiituiniiig  such  a  procedure  would 
ensure  quality  care  for  any  and  all  people 
in  hospitals  or  other  institutions. 

Levitt  said  of  the  938  mentally  retarded 
pa'ients  given  conditional  discharges.  228 
were  severely  retarded,  395  profoundly  re- 
tarded, and  150  moderately  retarded.  Of  the 
tctal,   165  returned   to   their  own  homes. 

When  asked  whether  this  meant  that  near- 
ly 50  per  cent  of  the  mentally  retarded  pa- 
tients who  died  did  so  after  placement  at  All 
Sea.sons,  Levitt  said: 

■  I  asked  the  same  question  this  morning 
and  I  am  making  the  as.sumptlon  that  the 
15  dca'Jis  in  the  last  17  months  had  to  be 
the  ones  reported  out  of  All  Se.isous.  I  would 
iissume  tiiat  by  my  fiijures." 
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RcunoFD  Death  Ratf  Hir.i(E-.r  in  Wmkeoan 
(By  Steve  Rotliniuu) 
Moil!  inentallv  retarded  puuei:-s  ha'. e  duci 
ill  All  Seasons  Nursing  Home  in  Waukegan 
tlian  In  any  other  private  or  piibhc  institu- 
tion ill  tlie  state.  7  he  Ncvvs-Siui  has  learned. 
Dr.  Leroy  Levitt,  .state  mental   health  di- 
rector, .said  an  invesligalicn  ot  lecord.s  shows 
14  .'^erionsly  and  profoiuicUiiKly  rct.irdcd  pa- 
tients died  following  placement  ui  t!ie  home 
tlnrin^;  the  la-st  17-nionth  period 

Levitt  .said  his  remrci.s  did  no;  reflect  a 
15ih  nieiita)lv  retarded  patient  wlio  choked 
ti  death  on  a  liot  dot;  on  Nov    7.  1974. 

Levitt.  .s.i;d  of  thf  9.(8  proloundly  a'll 
.severely  re'arded  paMent.s  t.iken  from  state 
schools  and  placed  in  private  nursing  homo 
facilities  around  the  .stale  only  a  I  deaths- 
occurred. 

Seven  ir.ent.tUy  retarded  piiticnt.s  died  iu 
the  Illinois  Extended  Care  Nnrsiiii,'  Home  hi 
Rockford.  71ie  remainder  died  m  other  Jiiirs- 
int;  homes  around  the  state. 

Levitt  could  yive  no  e.xpUina' ion  «hy  his 
(iepartment  conruiued  placing  severely  and 
profoundly  retarded  patlent,s  into  AH  S<en- 
.sons  following;  report.^  to  the  Illinois  De- 
partmeiu  of  Public  Health  and  his  depart- 
ment alleamg  maUreatmenI  at  the  facllilv 
At  the  .same  lime.  Levitt  said  he  could  not 


■  I  think  the  death  toll  would  have  gone 
even  higher  11  we  had  stayed  out  of  the 
situation"  More  deaths  have  occurred  at 
All  Seasons  than  at  any  other  private  or 
liiil)lic  nursing  home  In  Illinois. 

Dr.  Leroy  Levitt,  state  mental  liealth  di- 
rector, could  not  e.Kplain  why  liis  depnri- 
meni  continued  to  place  mentally  retartlcd 
patients  In  nursing  homes  here  with  s'ate 
and  piihlic  health  officials  waniini;  of  pK.b- 
lems. 

Leviii  llrsi  rlnimed  he  had  never  seen  any 
correspondence  from  the  coiintv  health  ili - 
parlment  conceriuuiT  the  problems  ni  .Ml 
.Seasons.  Then  he  '-onlirnied  receiving  a  Icili  r 
crliicrtl  of  those  pl.iconient- 

In  an  Aug.  2.  I!»74.  letter  lo  Lcviti.  Edwin 
Oberfo,  county  heiiUli  board  presldcn;    s.iid 

'The  county  board  of  health  has  cnnslci- 
erert  tlie  matter  of  placement  of  patieiiis 
of  stale  mental  hospitals  in'o  private  mir.:- 
Ing  homes  in  Lake  County. 

"As  yon  know,  previous  placement  of  a 
large  number  of  the.sc  patients  In  a  ll<'en,ed 
facility  in  our  areas  was  not  a  success  I  am 
concerned  about  patient  care  under  thcvc 
circiim'^tances. 

••We  believe  thai  caring  facilities  buUt  and 
s'atled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Health  for  shelter  care 
c.'in  t  provide  the  le\el  of  care  needed  bv 
be  mentnlly  ill  or  mentally  retarded  persons 


say  how  many  of  ti»e  other  1  8.3')  profoundly      ^^'^"   "^^^'  ^^^'^  '^f^"   long-term   pniicnts  at 
and   severelv   reiaided    patioirs    taken    from      •'■'"'p  "■"'•ital  hospitals. 

■'We  do  iK>t  believe  that  the  medical  and 
nursing    requuements    in    these    homes    are 
siitfkienr    tor    the    care    of    tlif>se    patients, 
added  Oberto. 

Theifis  in  a  inemorandum  to  the  he.ilih 
hoard,  said  hi.s  check  of  nursing  homos 
showed  they  were  listing  his  department 
as  the  source  of  medical  superi  ision  of  these 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  patients. 
"We  cannot,  from  a  iogl<tic  st.-^indpoiiu. 
provide  the  psvchiatric  care  that  700-plus 
lormerlv  hospitalized  patients  require.  "  :;aid 
'i'heios.  adding  state  health  oiJirials  have  pro- 
vided little  community  preparation  for 
bringing  the  uatlcnts  to  Lake  County. 

Tlu-ios  char..;ed  state  health  oflicials  ha-.o 
not  promulgated  rules  covering  care  lor  the-e 
types  of  patients  in  private  facilities.  Thfios 
said  while  Levitt  promised  to  provide  his 
department  with  the  funds  needed  to  pro- 
vide consulLatioii  to  homes  with  these  types 
of  patients,  the  money  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. 

Ill  answer  to  Oberfo's  letter.  Region  U 
health  officials  .said: 

".  .  .  Levitt  and  I  arc  conco,  urd  about  tiie 
matler.s  which  you  raised  in  your  letter  We, 
too,  arc  concert. ed  ril>oiit  pi  M-eme'U  <>;  lornier 
Deport  men  t  of  Mental  Heali  h  pat  icsUs. 

"It  is  a  dlflicult  problem  that  v.e  fac(;  wlien 
patients  no  longer  reed  liospitaliiTit  if>u  and 
v.e  are  faced  with  finding  alleniatlves  for 
them  in  an  extramural  .settinp:. 

"Wc  do  want  to  follow  throu-rh  on  our 
re.sponsibillty  to  tiie.se  patletit-s  placed  in 
Lake  County  in  close  co<>peratlon  with  you.' 
Stale  health  otnciaLs  conceded  it  i.3  the  re- 
sponsibililv  of  IllinoLs  Department  of  Public 
Ilealih  to  come  up  with  standard.---  for  homes 
accepting  these  kinds  of  patie-its. 

Houevcv,  state  heaUh  otlicials  did  not  in- 
crease the  county's  bud'^et  for  protecting 
these  patients  In  long-term  care  facilities  for 


However,  when  he  was  asked  why  All  Sea- 
sons received  two  more  severely  and  pro- 
foundly retarded  patients  from  the  Dixoi: 
State  School  during  the  Urst  '.'.cek  iu  Uecem- 
ber,  he  .said: 

"Well,  that  iirrHiigenuMii  iiii-lu  h.uf  bt.,.., 
made  prior  to  that.  1  am  glad  vmi  nieii- 
tloiied   ihat.  1  will  check  it  out" 

However.  Levitt  could  give  no  explanalmi, 
why  his  ban  on  placing  .severelv  and  pro- 
foundly retarded  patienis  luid  not  been  [iwn 
Uf)  to. 

David  Edel.son.  administrator  of  the  Dixon 
Srate  S<^hool.  said  the  entire  problem  arase 
be  .-iii.se  the  Illinois  General  A.ssemlilv  docuiea 
to  thwart  construction  of  all  of  the  seven 
special  care  facilities  desit;ned  and  planned 
by  mental  healtli  otlicials  back  in  l!)7i). 

Only  three  of  these  facilities,  which  rini; 
the  Ciucago  metropolitan  area,  have  been 
completed.  There  i.s  no  plan  to  construct  the 
special  evaulalion  and  treatment  hospital 
pi  iniied  by  the  department  or  the  other  lliree 
nn'ntiU  health  facilities  as  well. 

"The  situation  could  have  been  avoided 
li:id  the  legislature  not  .seen  tit  to  cut  our 
budget."  said  Edelson,  •'!  agree  with  you  that 
.some  types  of  ijatienis  can  only  be  properlv 
cured  for  m  state  facilities. 

•  We  don't  have  to  run  at  a  profit  like  pri- 
vate nursing  liome,,  so  we  dini'l  have  to  siu.t 
on  care." 


state  schools  and  given  absolute  discharge.-? 
cltiring  the  same  17-month  period  had  died. 
"On  the  absolute  di.s<-hdrgc.s.  we  have  no 
strtiistlcs  regarding  tho.se  deatlis,"'  .~nid 
Levitt,  who  plans  to  .send  a  top  medical  team 
to  tiie  Waukegan  nursing  home  tluo  week  to 
check  on  patient  care. 

Levitt  made  the  decision  to  lainicii  an  iti- 
\estigation  after  Tlie  Ncv.s-Sun  began  pub- 
lishing stories  detailing  possible  irret;ulari- 
iies  at  the  nursing  home. 

Officials  at  All  .Seasons,  according  to  their 
attorney.  Paul  Chervm.  declined  comment 
on  the  latest  disclosures 

Dr.  Robert  Mendelsohn,  a  consultant  on 
mental  retarda'ion  problems  lor  the  state,  in 
a  News-Sun  iiuervie-.v  last  week,  accused  Illi- 
noi.s  of  ■'systematically  disposing  '  of  thou- 
sands of  mentally  retarded  patients  fornierlv 
kept  in  state  facilities 

He  lias  criticised  stale  ofllclals  who  claim 
it  Is  cheaper  to  place  them  In  private  insti- 
ttitions. 

"It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  mnltreatmeiu 
(•r  the  mentally  retarded  and  other  tinder- 
privileged  groups  has  become  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life,"  Mendelsohn  told  The 
News-Sun, 

Dr,  Levitt  discounted  Mendelsolin's  re- 
marks, saving  Mendel.sohn  was  given  to  "rash 
and  impulsive'  statements. 

Tuesday,  the  Illinois  General  As:sembly  ap- 
proved a  resolution  giving  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lative Invftstigatmg  Commission  broad 
powers  to  look  into  uur.smg  home  problems 
in  Lake  County. 

.From  the  Waukegau  (IU.)   New's-Siin,  Juii. 

1:3,  1>175| 

State  Icnori  d  Menta!.  Hi  m.iii  Warnini--. 

(By  Steve  Rothmani 
Illinois    state    health    ofTiclals    should    not 


place  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  pa-      fiscal  Ht7.s.  which  began  on  ,I>iiy  1.  1074 


tlenta  Into  nursinj}  homes,  according  to 
Eugene  Theios.  executive  administrator  of 
the  Lake  County  Healtii  Department 

But  despite  repeated  warnings,  Illinois 
mental  health  officials  continued  to  make 
such  placement,  bringing  the  county  s  tnen- 
tally  111  and  mentally  retarded  patient  popu- 
lation to  nearly  600. 

Thelo.s.  whose  department  wTote  critical 
reports  on  conditions  at  All  Seasons  Nur.<5- 
mg  Home  In  Waukegan  where  17  nientallv 
retarded  patients  have  died  in  the  Uis:  17 
months,  told  The  Ne->v=;-Suu 


Dr  EU'A-aid  J.  Leslie,  chairman  of  the  county 
health  department's  advisory  board  for  men- 
tal healtli.  called  for  a  resolution  ,a-klng  the 
slate  to  create  statewide  ;.t.uidard.s  which 
must  be  met  before  placing  .  uch  patients  In 
a  communitv  setting  Oberto.  m  his  letter, 
asked  LeMtt  to  suspend  furtiier  placements 
at  the  January  1974,  level  un'il  .  \ir  h  stand- 
ai-ds  are  set. 

levltt  told  The  News-Sun  he  had  sus- 
pended further  placement  of  severely  and 
profotindly  retarded  patients  into  comnui- 
iilty  nursing  homc'^  as  of  Nov   -.la    IM74. 


|From    the    Waukegan    (llli    Neus-Suii, 

Jan     14,   Ii)7u| 
MlI.IAi.    IIFAI.TU    Cark    Abt  sis     Ri:VtAI.H) 

(By  Steve  Roihmani 
State  ni'-ntal  health  oflicials  say  the  pu!i- 
lic  should  be  given  all  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing alleged  abu.res  of  mentally  ill  or  mentally 
rciardi-d  patients  in  nursing  home  facilities 
Dr  Leroy  Levitt,  state  mental  health  di- 
rector, made  tills  comment  In  interviews  with 
'I  lie  News-.Suu  concerning  the  care  given  to 
these  patients  in  lake  County  mir.-ing  home 
lacllities. 

Irf'viti  told  Tiie  Ne-A-.s-Sun  there  are  no 
state  standards  governing  the  care  of  thcsc 
t->pes  of  patients  in  Illinois  But  he  said  he 
had  been  trying  to  arrive  at  .some  kind  01 
retaliations  which  would  meet  puljlic  hertlth 
^t:>.ndards  as  v.ell. 

Levitt  said  his  department  'wants  to  coii- 
timie  placing  patients  in  as  many  good  pri- 
vate homes  as  it  can. 

The  community  placement  program,  how- 
ever, i.s  coming  under  increasing  attack  from 
cemnty  health  agencies  which  believe  place- 
ment of  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded 
pa'ients  in  S'lch  facilities  is  wrong  because 
of  a  shortage  of  qualilicd  per.soiinel  and 
facllitiefi. 

Levitt  s.iid  he  would  provide  the  lUinoi- 
Department  of  Public  Health,  whicli  licen.se.s 
long-term  care  facilities,  with  full  data  on 
the  mental  health  department's  investiga- 
tion of  the  Pavilion  of  Hmhland  Park,  High- 
wood,  and  All  Sc;t>r.ns  Xnrsing  Home.  Wau- 
kegan. 

Tiie  News-.Sun  has  fotind  evidence  at  the 
two  homes  ot  "pa-sible  neglect  of  patients,' 
said  Lake  County  Coroner  Oscar  Lind.  Olli- 
lials  at  the  two  nursing  homes  have  reiuscd 
to  commer.i. 

According  to  Lind.  17  mentally  retarded 
patienis  have  die<l  under  'questionable  cir- 
cumstances" at  All  Sea.sons  during  the  last 
17  months;  one  died  at  the  Pavilion,  where 
a  death  certificate  wa-s  filed  listing  the  youths 
death  as  food  poisoning  and  cardiac  arrest, 
when  In  fact  he  died  of  pneumonia  and 
malnutrition.  Lind  said. 

Following  Ls  some  of  the  material  collected 
by  The  News-Sun  in  its  luu^slng  home  in- 
les  ligation: 

All  .Se.xsons  oflicials  purchased  the  facility 
from  a  federal  bankruptcy  court  In  Oklahoma 
City.  It  w-iis  part  of  the  assets  of  the  defunct 
Four  Seasons  Nursing  Homes  Inc 

Tiie  purcha.sers  wtre  Dan  Lipman  and  Nor- 
man    Rut'enberg     who    later     brouglit     Fail 
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Rosenbaum,  the  home's  current  administra- 
tor,  into   the   organi,^ation  as  a  partner. 

Rosenbaum  became  the  homes  admhils- 
traior  for  a  brief  period  in  March  1973,  when 
ciie  homes  then  administrator.  James  Bryan, 
was  discharged. 

But  on  March  20.  Melvin  Levitt  was  made 
aclinniistrator  of  the  home  because  Rosen- 
baum had  rt'spoiisibililies  Ux  another  laciUty 
owned  by  the  group. 

The  same  group  owns  tlie  Eden  View  Ter- 
r.ice  Nui'.sing  Home  in  Nonhbrook  and  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Nursing  Home  in  Chicago. 

Shortly  after  Levitt  took  over,  Mrs.  Jo- 
sephine Schabowicz.  institutional  nurse  con- 
sultant for  the  Lake  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, found  irregularities  at  the  facility. 

While  housekeeping  problems  were  ap- 
parent from  the  very  beginning,  she  said 
most  of  the  problems  had  been  corrected  In 
a  May  8,  1973,  letter  to  state  health  of- 
cials. 

But  In  June.  Mrs.  Schabowicz  found 
deterioration  of  patient  care  with  the  ar- 
rival of  profotindly  and  severely  retarded  pa- 
tients from  Lincoln  and  Dixon. 

"My  daughter  was  among  the  first  six  pa- 
tients to  be  shifted  from  Lincoln  to  All  Sea- 
tions."  said  Mrs,  Helen  Mott.  former  secretary 
of  the  now  defunct  All  Seasons  Association 
;or  the  Retarded,  a  parent  watchdog  grotip. 
We  went  up  tliere  and  were  very  favora- 
bly impres.sed,"  she  continued.  "It  was  a 
beautiful  place,  air  conditioning  .  .  .  and  we 
were  thrilled  to  death  to  have  her  (their 
daughter)  closer  to  home.  We  were  looking 
forward  to  it.  And  It  was  fine  for  a  while." 
On  June  7,  1973,  Mrs.  Schabowicz  became 
alarmed  at  conditions  at  the  home,  sending 
a  letier  to  Dr  Don  L.  Kimbrell,  division  of 
mental  retardation.  Madden  Zone  Center, 
Hines,  IU.,  stating  her  concern  for  adequate 
:  t  Lining. 

"All  of  t'.ie  patients  wore  soine  type  of 
rctrtiining  device  which  requires  a  physi- 
clans^s  order  and  appropriate  comments  on 
the  record  to  Justify  its  applicntion. 

■'We  found  one  patient  who  had  slipped 
out  of  the  .seat  of  a  folding  type  wheelchair, 
her  \est  restraint  slipped  upwards,  she  had 
urinated  in  her  etfort  to  pull  herself  up. 

•Your  nurse  (All  Seasons)  and  I  pulled 
her  up  with  with  the  help  of  a  nurse's  aide 
who  happened  to  pass  through."  she  related 
in  memorandums  to  Levitt  and  in  the  Kim- 
brell letter. 

riie  collap.suble  wheelchair  kept  folding 
as  wc  attempted  to  get  her  Into  a  sitting  po- 
sition. It  is  felt  that  this  patient  may  have 
.strangled  herself  had  we  not  come  up  to  here 
iU     lie  time." 

.Mrs.  Schabowicz  fo-uiul  patients  In  wet 
diapers  but  unattended.  It  Is  felt  that  an 
aide  sliould  be  assigned  to  be  present  with 
the  group  at  all  times  to  insure  their  safety." 
fhe  wrote.  Other  patients  were  lying  In  wet 
beds,  no  evidence  of  any  activity  in  progress 
even  tiiough  the  activity  roster  had  two  ac- 
iivuics  scheduled  for  the  morning. 

"There  was  dried  fecal  material  on  .some  of 
t'ae  p  .tients,^'  she  said. 

And  she  urgently  advised:  '"V^'e  would  like 
to  suggest  that  you  restrict  further  admis- 
noiis  of  the  mentally  retarded  residents  un- 
til s; ailing  has  Increased  and  those  presently 
fmpioyed  have  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
Cf-ive  some  inservice  training  on  the  care  of 
tiiis  type  of  resident^..' 

Her  vai-ning  went  ignored  as  the  Illinois 
Depavtment  of  Mental  Health  continued 
sending  patients  to  All  Seasons  until  Its  oc- 
eiipaiicy  level  reached  105  In  the  fall  of  1973. 
Most  problems  were  on  the  home's  second 
Hi  or,  where  News-Sun  reporters  were  given  a 
tour  by  Rosenbatim.  who  told  them  he  would 
l'io\ide  better  care  than  had  ever  been  avall- 
•v  "e  at  either  Lincoln  or  Dixon. 

Hut  there  were  problems  on  the  first  floor 
ni-patient  care  as  well. 

Bruno  Jermakowlcz,  81,  died  of  broncho- 
pneumonia on  July  26,  1973. 


"Many  times  ■when  we  came  in  we  found 
him  sopping  ■wet,"  said  his  daughter  who 
lives  in  North  Chicago.  "There  would  be  dried 
bcwel  around  him  and  his  sheets  were  dry 
with  urine. 

"There  were  bed  sores  on  both  cheeks  and 
ou  his  heels,"  she  said.  The  btiilding  was 
often  cold — a  complaint  that  Mrs.  Schab- 
owlcz  registered  as  early  as  Nov.  28,  1972, 
when  she  advised  the  home's  owners  to  do 
something  about  it. 

"His  glasses  and  clothing  were  stolen,"  she 
said,  adding  she  often  found  him  lying  w  ith- 
out  a  blanket.  "One  day,  he  had  managed  to 
get  his  jacket  and  wrapped  this  aioand  him- 
self." 

She  said  her  father  was  sei'iile  and  had  to 
be  kept  In  a  restraint.  But  she  found  little 
reason  for  the  home's  failure  to  keep  him 
clean. 

She  said  nursing  home  officials  would  not 
allow  the  family  doctor  to  treat  her  father. 
"They  said  Dr.  (Sam)  Krsger  was  the  house 
doctor  and  he  took  care  of  all  the  patients,  " 
she  said. 

"The  night  before  he  died  I  went  to  the 
honie,"  she  said.  "I  found  him  lying  on  top 
of  the  sheet.  He  was  cold.  I  couldn't  find  any- 
one with  a  blanket  for  him. 

The  next  day  he  was  gone.  " 

|Fron-i   the   Waukegan    (111.)    Ne-vvs-Sun. 

Jan.    15,    19751 

Cot.siY    Health   Officials   CR::ir.-.L    or 

Nursing  Home 

(By  Steve  Rothman) 

"Tliey    never   bothered    to    feed    the    kids, 

Tliey  were  always  starving  to  get  food,  and 

there  were  no  blankets,  sheets  and  water; 

they  seldom  gave  the  children  anything  to 

drink." 

These  were  the  conditions  claimed  by  Mis. 
Helen  Fields  to  promote  a  trip  by  piirents 
of  the  All  Seasons  Association  for  the  Re- 
tarded to  make  a  personal  plea  to  Lincoln 
State  School  officials  to  get  their  children 
out  of  the  All  Seasons  Nursing  Home  in 
W^aukegan. 

"We  were  among  the  lucky  ones,  "  s.iid  Mrs. 
Fields  about  their  24-year-old  daughter. 
Ellen  May.  "■Wc  got  her  out  in  time.  Others 
didn't.  ' 

In  the  last  17  months.  17  mentally  rct.aekd 
patients  have  died  at  the  home,  liiore  tliaii 
m  any  other  public  or  private  facility  in  n-.e 
state. 

The  conditions  mentioned  over  and  over 
by  many  relatives  of  patients  interviewed 
by  The  News-Sun  were  evident  as  early  as 
June  n,  1973.  In  a  letter  to  state  mental 
health  ofHclals.  Mrs.  Jo  Schabowlcz,  the  Lake 
County  Health  Department's  institutlor-nl 
nurse  consultant,  wrote : 

".  .  .  No  drinking  water  Is  ever  offered  nor 
Is  it  available  on  the  bed  stands.  Care  of 
retarded  children's  mouths  is  neglected. 

"Insufficient  bathing,  patieiit.s  .smell  of  dry 
urine  and  heavy  body  odor.  Housekeeping 
Is  poor,  the  floors  are  very  dirty.  Equipment 
needed  Is  not  available.  Dirty  linen  1,  piled 
high  In  the  hallways." 

Three  Inspections  were  held  at  All  ec.-.-ons 
during  June  by  state  health  officials  who 
control  the  purse  strings  for  federal  ^Tedic- 
aid  and  Medicare  funds.  In  letters  to  the 
county  health  department  and  All  Seasons. 
Russel  L.  Bryant,  a  state  health  adi^ilnistra- 
tor.  -wrote: 

"These  three  inspections  re';u!;  in  the  find- 
ing of  significant  deficiencies  in  the  min- 
imum standard.?,  rules  and  regulations  for 
long  term  care  facilities.  You  were  advi.seti 
of  these  at  the  time  of  the  visits." 

Bryant  confirmed  the  reports  from  inn. sing 
personnel  at  the  home  who  had  called 
Mrs.  Schabowicz  out  of  concern  for  their 
patients.  And  the  home  was  warned  that  "if 
these  deficiencies  are  not  corrected,  the 
department  will  have  no  other  alternative 


hut    to    change    your    license    to    temporary 
license." 

Downgrading  of  a  license  is  tiie  second  step 
tj.vard  stripping  a  home  of  t::e  riglu  to 
care  lor  Medicaid  or  Medicare  patienis. 

On  July  19.  Dr.  Don  I..  Kinibrill.  director 
of  Mental  Petardaiion,  Madden  Zone  Center. 
of  state  public  health,  wrote  to  Linroln 
and  Dixon  state  school  officials;  Dr,  Lerov 
Levitt,  state  mental  health  director;  Patrick 
Saunders,  adnuniatrator  of  t'l^.e  Wau.Vcgan 
Developmental  Mental  Center,  and  county 
healtli  e.-lficials  concerning  .Ml  Seasons. 

In  that  letter.  Dr.  Kimbr.ll.  --aid  there  wcie 
ilien  lie  residents  in  the  home.  45  of  them 
!>K-::i.i'.ly  r-'Lirded    Lispcvlors  found: 

".  .  .  several  urine  puddles  a'.d  food  .spills 
o:i  ti-ie  floor.  We  cautioned  statT  against  the 
practice  of  placing  residents  In  carpeted 
sittni5  room  areas  in  front  of  nur.  m.: 
station.^." 

Tours  of  tlie  rooms  found  soiled  personal 
clothing  on  the  closet  floors;  odor  1  urine  and 
bowel)  accumulation  was  present.  The  excuse 
wa3  the  laundress  had  Just  taken  the 
laundry  basket  do'.vnstairs.  Tlie  kitchen  was 
neglected,  tile  floor  was  sticky  dirty  gray 
with  0.1  iicumulation  i.i  doorw;'.ys.  around 
doors,  ami  cupbo.irds." 

In  a  memorandum  to  counlv  l-ealth  dc- 
;)ar;inent  officials.  Mrs.  Schabowic?  wrote  of 
the  complaints  she  had  received: 

"We  had  a  multitude  of  complaints  tiiat. 
vl-.cn  we  proceeded  to  inve.=  tieate,  were 
generally  accurate  in  spite  of  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  telephone  complaints  being 
anonymous." 

Alarmed  with  the  reports  which  Mrs.  Scha- 
bowicz was  sending  to  state  health  olTiclals 
the  home^s  owners.  Normiiii  Ruttenburrt  and 
D:.n  Lipman.  asked  for  a  meeting  with  her. 
They  accused  her  of  taking  the  wroiiL'  at- 
titude about  problems  at  the  home  They  ar- 
gued she  had  never  reported  a  pood  thing 
about  the  home  and  that  it  appenrrd  iier 
"purpose  is  to  see  the  home  fail."' 

L.pman  was  displeased  with  the  unan- 
nounced visits  made  by  county  health  olF.- 
cials.  a  pr.ictice  which  Dr.  Ler.-iy  Le-.itt.  state 
mental  health  administrator,  told  the  Nrv.-s- 
Suii  his  people  never  did.  "We  aiways  tell 
them  when  we  are  coming,"  he  said,  but 
refused  to  answer  whether  this  insured  qual- 
ity care  at  all  times. 

Mrs.  Schabowicz  said  both  men  were  ex- 
tremely ujisct  with  her  reports,  claiming  she 
had  shown  extreme  "uiiprofes-ionalism"  in 
her  actions. 

On  Aug.  27.  state  health  officials  conducted 
an  investigation  at  the  home.  Thev  found 
151  public  aid  patients  living  in  the  home, 
whose  total  population  was  i(;4.  Eighty- 
eight  were  proloundly  retarded. 

ihp  homes  owners  claimed  state  health 
officials  considered  .All  Seasons  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  state.  Hcvever,  state  health 
officials  in  Wheaton  had  a  difTerent  story. 
They  r:iid  the  home  "did  not  enjoy  this  repu- 
tation by  their  staff  at  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  further  they  con- 
sidered the  home  marginally  operated  and 
s'ubject  to  review  for  noncompliance  v.ith 
ciiring  f.icilities  standards."' 

Ihey  praised  Mrs.  S.-habowicz  for  her  -tx- 
ce:!cnco  in  evaluation  of  the  home   ' 


IFroni   1);..    Ua''!;egan    (111  i    Ne-.vs-bun.  Jan. 

16.  1975] 
f'r/.ir    >n    :  s    p.\Tir.\-T   Stiirr — ICmtivti    C'.'.Ri 
Cited 
I  By  Steve  Rothmani 
Lincoln   State  School   plans  to  send  more 
severely   retarded  patients  to  private  nurs- 
ing  homes   m   Illinois  and   Wi.sconsln   have 
been  abandoned  m  the  wake  of  a  News-Sun 
inve'  ligation. 

Dr.  Richard  Blanton,  developmental  dis- 
abilities director  for  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Mental  Health,  told  the  newspaper  that 
he  had  ordered  Lincoln  officials  not  to  place 
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ativ  mpiitallv  retarded  patients  imlil  furtlier 
uotice.  Dr.  Blunton  said  hn  order  affected 
all  men'a!!y  retarded  patients  at  all  state 
facilities. 

Dr.  Biauton  \va.=i  surprised  to  learn  I.iii- 
i-oln  intended  to  place  proluundly  and  se- 
verely retarded  patients  despite  a  luoratori- 
iiin  ou  cfimmuiiitv  placement  ordered  by  Dr. 
l.eiuv  Levitt,  state  mental  health  director. 
'■Thank  God,'  said  Mr-  Helen  Molt,  whose 
child  had  been  in  All  Sea.^ono  Nursing  Home 
in  Wankegan,  where  17  mentallv  retarded 
patients  died  fDllowuitC  placement  Her  child 
IS  now  baclc  at  Lincoln  '  Parents  were  be- 
iiiK'  pressured  Into  .seiidiiig  their  ciiildren  otit 
to  (  ther  facilities. 

"We  had  said  we  didn't  want  them  sent 
any  other  place,  but  they  rel'ised  to  Usteu," 
she  added 

The  live  Lincoln  placeineuts  The  Xews- 
Suu  learned,  earmarked  for  Carlyle  Home 
III  Beloit,  Wis,  were  vount;ster.s  from  All 
SeaMjn.s.  Tliey  had  been  taken  l>ack  in  Lin- 
coln School  after  omciala  found  48  of  them 
siitferln^'  from  dysentery  They  all  sustained 
welyht  losses,  which  ran  as  high  as  26  pounds 
111  the  ca.se  of  three  i^irU.  Lincoln  uttmali 
.said 

Another  ten  Lincoln  patients  had  been 
r-fir-marked  for  a  nursing  home  in  Canton, 
III. 

■Tiie  inor.-xtorkini  actually  nivul'.od  .skilled 
nnrsuit;  level  Indlvianals.'  .said  Dr.  Blantoii 
He  sairt  that  he  and  Dr  Levitt  were  trying  to 
determine  why  there  were  problems  at  Illi- 
nois E.vteiided  Care  Center  m  Rockford. 
where  .■,eveii  ment.iUv  ret.dded  pa(iei;t,s  died 
and  at  All  Seasons,  where  17  patients  died  In 
the  last  17  months  All  Seasons'  death  toll 
represents  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  deaths  stntev,  Ide 

"The  big  problem  seemed  to  l>e  lho.se  indi- 
viduals who  needed  expensive  iiMrsini^  and 
medical  care.  "  Dr  Blanluii  s.itd. 

Skilled  care  patients  are  delii'.ed  by  Blan- 
ton  as  belni;  mentally  retarded  patients  who 
canno'  feed  them.selves.  are  bcdlast.  and  re- 
quire careful  medi-al  and  ii'irsuiL;  at'eniion. 
When  The  News-.Sun  leaned  of  tlie  Lincoln 
School's  placement  plans  Tuesday.  Dr  Blan- 
toii was  contacted. 

"I  don't  understand  why  they  are  placing 
them."  he  said,  iinwillins  to  believe  that  a 
state  i.rder  was  bciisL;  Ignored  '  The  mora- 
lorinni  on  that  type  of  individuals  has  deli- 
iiitely  not  been  withdrawn 

"All  of  the  superintendents  have  been 
S'lven  orders  not  to  place  this  type  of  skilled 
level  individual."  he  added 

Less  than  an  hour  after  bom^  questioiie<l 
about  the  Lincoln  plans.  Dr  Blanton  called 
liack  and  confirmed  the  new -.paper's  infor- 
mation. "I  Just  talked  with  P'uil  Klocken- 
tjay.  tlie  superintendent  (at  Lincoln)  and 
Mrs.  Writ^ht  who  handles  the  t>lac»->inent.  and 
you  were  right. 

"They  were  poiin,-  to  send  .some  of  the  intil- 
vlduals  who  came  from  Waiikegan  to  Carlyle 
.And  the  rationale  they  i;ave  me  v  as  that 
these  individuals  are  not  .skilled  level,  even 
thou(;h  ihev  were  bedfa<''  and  profound 

They  aren't  as  f.ir  as  the  illUnois  Public 
.Mdi  point  system  Is  concerned."  he  said, 
(IP.\  deternilnes  the  level  of  care  required). 
"Thev  were  not  skilled  level  .so  they  went 
ahead  and  considered  them  tor  placement 

•  Xow  I  have  asked  them  not  to  do  this, 
and  the  rationale  that  I  i^ave  them  is.  look 
folks,  the.se  people  have  pollen  in  trouble 
before,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  and  won't 
know  until  we  finish  the  investigation,  why 
they  got  into  trouble,  so  lets  not  send  them 
out  again  and  fjet  them  in  trouble  analn." 
Dr.  Blanton  aUo  ordered  the  Cmtou  place- 
ment canceled.  "I  Rot  the  same  story  as  you 
did,'"  said  Dr.  Blanton.  contirmins;  reports 
?iven  him  by  the  newspaper  'Well,  tlietse 
people  we  have  on  the  ILst  hu'. e  been  recom- 
mended again  for  placement,  and  in  one  or 
two  ca.se3.  It  was  the  parents  who  asked  for 
placement. 

The  one  thing  T  have  a.sked  them  not  lo  do 


until  v.e  find  out,  no  matter  what  the  level.  1^ 
to  make  placements,  because  I  know,  at  the 
time  they  were  moved  from  All  Seasons,  they 
were  at  the  skilled  nurslna;  level,  because 
they  needed  a  lot  of  care,  they  were  losing 
weight. 

"I  have  asked  them  not  to  make  these 
placements  now  until  we  complete  our  In- 
vestigation and  decide,  "  he  said  Dr  Blanton 
said  school  ofltclals  have  been  told  to  advise 
parents  there  will  be  no  further  community 
placements  for  the  time  being  of  any  luen- 
tiUly  rctrtrded  patient.  "If  we  feel  that  we  csin 
make  thil  placement  later  on  then  we  will 
talk  to  parents."  he  said. 

Dr.  Blanton  said  while  lancoln  staff  was 
pleased  with  the  Canton  home,  he  found 
there  was  no  plan  fur  monitoring  the  patients 
once  placed  tiicre  "Until  wo  have  worked 
th.'il.  out,  and  until  we  can  m.ike  .~ure  th.it 
intermediate  level  individuals,  who  are  truly 
intermediate  level  Individuals  who  v.\\\  iifii 
wind  up  at  skilled  level  at  the  nursmij  home, 
we  are  not  going  to  make  further  place- 
ment'j." 

Dr.  Blanton  conceded  the  Illinois  Public 
k\A  point  system,  which  pays  more  nior.ey  de- 
pendliif?  on  the  level  of  care  required.  Is  at 
the  root  of  the  problem  for  some  nur.slnt; 
home  ofierators. 

"It  is  pos.stble  for  the  level  of  a  patient  to 
change,  for  If  you  let  them  become  more  de- 
pendent, and  require  more  nursui'j  skills. 
von  cm  wind  up  changing  a  patient  from  a 
person  who  does  not  need  niu<  h  help  to  one 
who  need.s  more  " 

Ni't  all  parents  were  happy  with  the  mora- 
torium on  Carlyle  Hon.se.  \  Park  Rldpc 
mother,  whose  cinld  lost  eight  pounds  while 
a  patient  at  All  .'Sr.i.sons.  had  hoped  her  child 
would  Ije  placed  there  on  Jan  21  ns  planned 
But  .she  recot^ni.'ed   tlie  need   for  caution 

"My  child  had  a  i;(X)d  appefi'e  and  still  lost 
eight  pounds  at  .Ml  Seaj^oii  ,"  she  .said.  "And 
I  often  saw  staff  standing  around  complain- 
ing about  the  fact  there  wasn't  enough  staff 

"The  food  was  always  cold  and  so  wa.s  the 
room."  she  added  "He  was  11  years  at  Lin- 
coln and  never  had  a  be<|  sore,  but  he  had  two 
iiy  tlie  lime  he  gut  out  oi  .\U  Seasons  ' 

|P:om  the  Wnukesjan  (III.)  News-.Sun. 

.T.^n    17,  lUTol 

Hkm  lit  Okficiai, :  Why  SU-E.vcf.'' 

(By  Steve  Rothman) 

All  Illinois  mental  liealth  ofHcial  s.iy-  one 
■>f  the  disturbing  discoveries  In  the  continu- 
ing dl.scoveries  in  the  continuing  controversy 
over  the  maltreatment  of  mentally  retarded 
patients  in  a  Waukegan  nursing  home  Is  the 
fact  that  nothing  was  done  when  the  condl- 
ilons  were  first  reported. 

Dr  Richard  Blanton.  director  of  dc.elop- 
ment  disabilities  for  the  Illinois  Department 
Mental  Health,  said  he  was  shocked  by  the 
Lake  County  Health  Department  reports 
about  the  All  .-seasons  Nursing  Home  and 
asked: 

■'Why  didn't  our  staff  return  our  patients 
when  they  saw  what  wa."*  going  on  at  the 
home '  ' 

Dr  Blanton  said  he  was  going  to  try  to 
learn  the  answer  to  that  question  In  his  own 
investigation. 

State  mental  he.vlth  ofliciuls  say  there  will 
be  no  further  placements  of  mentally  re- 
tarded patients  at  the  nursuig  home  until 
the  inve.stigatlons  of  the  lacility  are  com- 
pleted. 

"Tliat  is  the  po.sition  that  Dr.  (Leroy) 
Levi't  took  at  Rockford  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  take  the  same  position  here."  .said  Dr. 
Blanton. 

Earlier  this  week.  Dr.  Blanton  froze  all 
pl:>cements  to  all  private  nursing  homes. 

Dr  levltt.  sta'e  mental  health  director, 
stopped  all  placements  at  Illinois  Extended 
Care  Center  in  Rockford  foUowiiiR  the  death 
of  seven  mentally  retarded  patients  there  in 
11)74.  After  an  investlt;ation.  the  Illinois 
iiome  was  .sold  to  other  ojicraiors. 


Dr.  Blanton  said  a  team  of  medical  experts 
Is  currently  evaluating  on  a  patient-by-pa- 
tient basis  all  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
mentally  ill  patients  housed  at  All  Seasons. 

Seventeen  mentally  retarded  patients  have 
died  in  the  last  17  months. 

Dr.  Blanton  said  no  decision  on  whether 
all  of  the  patients  should  be  pulled  out  will 
be  made  until  alter  the  investigation  is  coin- 
pletwl. 

Pat  Saunders,  directur  v. hat  v.as  the  nev. 
Waukegan  Developmental  Disabilities  Cen- 
ter, said  he  was  "instrumental  "  in  obtain- 
init   mentally  retarded  patients  lor  All  Sea- 

.SOIIS. 

In  a  memorandum  written  by  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Schabowic/,  the  Lake  County  Health 
Department's  facilities  consultant,  she  said 
that  .Sanders  seemed  pleased  with  haviiii; 
established  this  relationship. 

Mrs  Schabowic/  said  she  informed  hiiu 
count V  health  officials  were  recommendini; 
no  further  mentally  retarded  patients  lie 
sent  tliere  pending  the  hiring  of  sufficient 
staff  and  the  correcting  of  minierous  hou.se- 
keeping;  problems. 

Saunders  confirmed  Mrs  Schabowlcz's  re- 
port which  was  filed  on  June  8.  1973.  abom 
two  months  after  staiC  mental  health  o:- 
licial.s  beuan  sending  patients  to  the  honu 
"Now  I  don't  have  the  exact  dale,  but  i' 
woukl  have  been  in  mid  to  late  1971.  ulieii 
the  facility  was  still  o'.vned  by  Four  Season- 
that  I  became  involved  with  possilile  pUut- 
inent  of  patients  there.' 

Four  .Seasons  was  the  original  owner  f> 
the  home  which  was  sold  to  a  group  consist- 
ing of  Dan  Llpman.  Norman  Rultenburg  and 
Earl  Rosenbaum.  the  current  administra- 
tor "Tliey  were  interested  in  finding  out 
what  the  facility  covild  be  used  for,  "  he  con- 
tinued. "I  was  assigned  by  the  general  otiice 
in  Springfield  to  see  if  a  program  was  feasi- 
ble." 

The  plan  was  eventually  presented  to  de- 
partment officials  but  no  action  was  ever 
taken  After  the  home  was  purchased  by  Its 
current  operators.  Saunders  said  they  re- 
newed the  reciuest  for  mentally  retarded 
placements. 

"I  didn't  become  involved  with  them  ( tlip 
current  owners)  until  they  had  gone  througli 
one  or  two  administrators.''  said  Saunders 
Saunders  was  referring  to  the  firing  ot 
James  Bryan,  the  original  administrator,  and 
Rosenbaum,  who  stepped  down  to  run  one  of 
the  group's  Chicago  homes.  Melvin  Levitt 
was  then  named  All  Seasons  admlnlstiator 
-Saunders  said  he  got  to  know  the  group 
sometime  after  Levitt  took  over.  "I  was  as- 
signed to  work,  to  offer  whatever  we  could 
do  in  developing  programs,"  said  Saunders 
Administrators  prior  to  Levitt  had  com- 
plained few  patients  were  being  attracted  to 
the  new  facility,  according  to  county  health 
records.  The  population  as  of  March  30.  1973 
w  as  32  Following  that  report,  the  census  rose 
rapidly  at  the  home  with  receipt  of  mentallv 
retarded  patients  from  both  Lincoln  and 
Dixon  state  schools,  which  were  in  the  proc- 
ess of  trying  to  reduce  their  own  patient 
population.  "We  thought  at  the  time  that 
community  placement  was  a  good  idea."  said 
Dr.  Robert  Mendelsohn,  a  state  mental  healtli 
consultant  for  the  last  14  years.  I  am  afriiid 
the  entire  idea  is  all  wrong   " 

Saunders  said  he  didn't  recommend  that  no 
further  placements  be  made  at  All  Season 
following    conversation    with    Mrs.    Schabo- 
wicz  But  he  did  recommend  that  state  publu 
health  oificials  look   Into  the  rc.atter. 

"There  was  a  check  made  on  the  home  on 
June  12.  and  there  was  a  letter  sent  to  Levif 
stating  they  hoped  the  probletns  could  he 
resolved. ' 

Saunders  said  he  faded  out  of  the  picti'ie 
then,  as  he  became  busy  with  the  task  of 
opening  the  new  Waukegan  facility,  which 
will  become  the  home  for  roughly  400  men- 
tally retarded  youngsters  sometlm©  In  April 
During  the  last  eight  or  nine  months, 
.S.uiiiders   said    he   had   no   occasion   to  visit 
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I  he  home.  "There  is  an  exception,"  he  said. 
That  is  when  the  parents'  group  (All  Sea- 
sons Association  for  the  Retarded)  became 
more  involved,"  he  said. 

He  attended  two  or  three  of  these  meet- 
iPtjs.  where  parents  asked  over  and  over  why 
care  was  not  improving  for  their  children. 
Mrs.  Helen  Mott,  a.ssociatlon  secretary,  said 
Rosenbaum  and  the  other  owners  were 
eiasive   with    their   answers. 

"We  never  did  get  any  real  an.swers  to  any 
of  our  questions,"  said  Mrs.  Mott. 

During  his  earlier  involvement,  Saunders 
said  questions  of  training  or  staff  recruit- 
ment did  come  up.  But  said  "these  were  gen- 
eral discussions." 

With  the  kind  of  reports  being  filed  on  a 
regular  basis  over  the  two-year  period,  Saun- 
ders was  asked  how  the  home  continued  to 
acquire  patients  requiring  special  care. 

"I  cannot  give  you  the  answer  to  that.  1 
honestly  don't  know  what  is  Involved.  All  I 
know  is  that  at  one  time,  there  must  have 
been  10  people  Involved  In  the  discussion;  a 
decision  was  made  to  use  the  home  and  the 
selection  of  patients  was  left  up  to  Lincoln, 
Dixon  and  All  Seasons." 

[From  the  Waukegan  (111.)  N?wi-Sun, 

Jan.  18,  1975] 

U  .S.  Enters  Area  Nursing  HoMt  Probe 

(By  Steve  Rothman) 

Lake  County  Coroner  Oscar  Lind  met  for 
more  than  three  hours  Friday  with  U.S.  Atty. 
James  Thompson  going  over  material  gath- 
ered by  his  office  and  The  News-Sun  in  a 
probe  of  Lake  Coiinty  nursing  homes  where 
19  retarded  patients  ha',  e  died  in  the  last  17 
months. 

Federal  investigators  have  entered  the 
probe  and  Lind  gave  Thoaipson  information 
concerning  five  nursing  homes,  two  In  which 
19  died,  one  involving  Medicare  fraud,  one 
the  robbery  of  an  elderly  woman,  and  one  in- 
volving kickbacks  on  medical  prescriptions. 

Lind  also  told  Thonipson  ail  persons  inter- 
viewed by  the  News-Sun  in  Us  probe  have 
agreed  to  testify  at  any  government  level  of 
investigation  but  askc<i  tliftt  their  names  not 
be  published. 

Lind  has  been  working  with  State'.s  Atty. 
Jack  Hoogaslan  since  the  first  death  was  dis- 
covered at  the  Pavilion  of  Highland  Park, 
High  wood. 

"Hoogasian  has  provided  ns  with  legal 
counsel  in  our  efforts  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  the  matter,"  said  Lind. 

Hoogasian  announced  the  entry  of  his  office 
Into  the  investigation  today  during  a  news 
conference  in  the  Lake  County  Courthouse 
complex  in  Waukegan.  "My  grand  jury  will 
explore  all  facets  of  the  case  during  the  next 
several  weeks,"  said  Hoogasian,  who  would 
not  state  whether  any  indictments  might  be 
returned,  saying,  "We  will  decide  that  at  the 
proper  time." 

The  federal,  state  and  county  investiga- 
tions will  center  not  only  on  the  JPavilion  but 
on  All  Seasons  Nursing  Home,  where  17  men- 
tally retarded  patients  died.  Lind  .said  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  malnutrition 
and  pneu.monia  were  the  causes  of  death  for 
at  least  some  of  the  patients.  Lind  said  he 
completed  cotnpilalion  today  of  records  on 
18  deaths. 

With  disclosure  by  Dr.  Ricliard  Blanton, 
.state  director  of  developmental  disabilities, 
that  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  broke  out  in 
All  S>^,isons  during  March  j9'?4,  Lind  said  it 
niay  be  necessary  to  exhume  some  of  the 
Ijoj.ts  to  see  if  this  was  a  factor  as  well. 

Funoi'al  directors  Interx  iewed  by  The  Newa- 
•Sun  revealed  the  bodies  they  handled  were 
■'itotliing  more  tlian  skin  atid  bone;." 

"There  were  many  bed  sores  as  well,"  said 
'Me. 

Dr.  Bertram  Moss,  s'.ate  public  health  di- 
rector for  longtetm  care  facilities,  said  pa- 
tlent.s  do  not  die  of  pneumonia  if  they  are 
leceiving  proper  care.  The  tj'pe  of  pneu- 
mo)iia  involved  occurs  when  nursing  person- 


nel fall  to  see  the  patient  receives  sufficient 
exercise,  he  said. 

Moss  said  no  decision  has  been  made  on 
whether  there  will  be  a  full  licensing  hear- 
ing for  All  Seasons  on  Feb.  5,  when  it  comes 
up  for  re-llcenslng. 

"We  have  made  no  decision  on  that  matter 
yet,"  said  Moss,  who  said  state  health  officials 
have  been  making  a  patlent-by-patient  check 
on  all  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  mentally 
ill  patients  the  home  received  from  Lincoln 
and  Dixon  State  Schools,  and  from  both 
Manteno  and  Elgin  State  Hospitals. 

Federal  investigators  will  also  turn  their 
attention  to  Crown  Manor  Nursuig  Home  in 
Zion. 

Investigators  said  Information  developed 
by  this  newspaper  Indicated  possible  Medi- 
care fraud  Involving  a  psychologist  who  billed 
a  Lake  County  resident  for  psychiatric  serv- 
ices never  provided. 

[From   the   Waukegan    (III.)    News-Son. 
Jan.  20,  1975] 

Stati.  AtJMiTs  Critical  Nursing  Reports 

Were  Ignored 

I  By  Steve  Rothman) 

lllittois  mental  health  officials  now  admit 
re.-eiving  reports  showmg  All  Seasons  Nuriing 
Home  was  inadequately  caring  for  its 
patients. 

But  Dr.  Richard  Blanton.  director  of 
developmental  disabilities,  said  such  reports 
were  ignored  by  mental  health  placement 
officials  who  continued  sending  mentally 
retarded  patients  to  the  Waukegan  facility. 

"I  have  two  qtiestlous,"  Dr.  Blanton  said. 
"I  don't  understand  how  they  maintained 
their  license  with  that  kind  of  reports  and 
I  don't  understand  why  the  mental  health 
staff  that  we  had  at  the  sub-region  level  left 
tliem  in  that  khid  of  situation." 

Blanton's  statement  concerning  the  home 
where  17  mentally  retarded  patients  died 
following  the  placement  is  in  contradiction 
to  one  made  by  Dr.  Leroy  Levitt,  mental 
health  director,  who  told  The  News-Sun  two 
weeks  ago  he  had  no  knowledge  of  problems 
in  the  home. 

"The  thing  of  it  is,  we  were  getting  reports 
that  it  was  a  marginal  facility  as  far  back  as 
July  1973,"  said  Blanton,  referring  to  Illinois 
and  Lake  County  health  department  reports 
citing  numerou.s  violations.  These  included 
leaving  patients  In  urine-soaked  beds, 
patients  not  receivmg  properly  prepared  food, 
too  little  staff  and  no  training. 

In  an  Aug.  27,  1973  report  made  by  state 
health  officials  following  numerous  com- 
plaints about  the  home.  Investigators  said: 

"The  88  profoundly  retarded  patients  were 
viewed  in  a  state  of  confusion,  everyone  in 
this  uiiit  was  wet  or  wore  no  clothing  at  all. 
Patients  were  lying  nude,  food  spilled  on 
gowns  and  linen  of  those  patients  who  had 
gowns." 

Investigators  found  one  female  patient 
infested  with  maggots  and  incomplete  med- 
ical records  on  all  patients.  The  report  states 
there  was  no  physical  therapy  or  restora- 
tive nursing,  no  bowel  and  bladder  training 
progr.ims,  an  inadequate  activity  program, 
and  restricted  availability  of  physicians.  "It 
is  my  impression  that  adequate  nursing  care 
is  not  being  received,"  an  investigator  t;aid 
and  recommended  no  ftirther  placements  ra 
the  home.  Following  the  report,  Melvin  Levitt, 
All  Sea.sons  administrator  at  the  time,  was 
notified  that  the  home  would  lose  Its  medi- 
care and  medicaid  funding  if  the  situation 
were  not  corrected. 

While  state  health  records  show  these  de- 
ficiencies apparently  were  corrected  within 
three  days  of  the  report  the  first  mentally 
retarded  patient  died  of  pneumonia  and 
within  30  days,  more  complaints  of  the  same 
nature  were  being  filed  by  concerned  par- 
ents about  what  was  happening  to  their 
children.  Blanton  admitted  that  he  had 
never   been  In  a   nursing  home   where   the 


patients  were  placed.  "'Vou  have  to  put  some 
dependence  upon  the  staff  that  is  out  there," 
said  Blanton,  adding: 

"There  is  a  general  program  effort  hi  the 
department  to  place  the.se  Individuals,  but 
definiitly  not  to  place  them  In  settings 
where  ir.ey  are  going  to  die  or  they  are  not 
going  to  got  care." 

All  Seasons  is  just  one  of  eight  hojiies 
owned  by  Earl  Pursenbaum,  a  former  chemical 
salesma-.t:  Sam  Weintraub,  the  principal 
owner  of  Bryn  Mawr  Nursing  Home  In  Chi- 
cago; Dan  Lipman;  and  Norman  Ruttenburg. 
a  for.mer  clothing  salesman. 

When  All  Seasons  opened  In  February  1973. 
it  had  problems  obtaining  patients.  But  Llp- 
man called  a  "family  meeting"  and  told  Lev- 
itt that  he  would  receive  two  patients  from 
each  of  the  other  eight  nursing  homes  the 
group  owned  and  operated,  according  to  a 
former  Lipman  associate. 

Lipman's    group   sent   Ulinols    Public   Aid 
i:atients  from  Cook  County  to  Lake  County. 
They  scut  us  the  worst,"  said   the  former 
associate. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid 
ho'.vever.  did  not  approve  of  such  transfers. 

But  the  official  said  Lipman  was  able  to 
woric  out  that  d-fflculty.  And  the  home  was 
able  to  get  patietits  with  only  a  phone  call 
to  Elgin,  where  state  mental  officials  had 
their  offices. 

Lipman's  entry  Into  the  nursing  h;me 
btisine.ss  came  when  he  purcha-sed  a  North- 
brook  nvtrsing  home  for  $5  a  bed. 

The  major  stockholders  of  the  corporal  ion 
owned  outi'lght  30  per  cent  of  the  operation 
and  sold  off  the  other  70  per  cent.  The  esti- 
mated corporate  income  from  the  operation 
is  $16  million,  based  on  public  aid  payment 
rate  of  ■?735  per  patient  per  month.  At  the 
same  i  ime,  employees  were  paid  $2  an  hour. 

All  Sea.sons  was  to  receive  strictly  non- 
ambulatory patients  from  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health.  "They  are  cheap  to 
take  care  of,"  .said  the  former  official.  "You 
can  feed  them  chicken  parts  that  are  all 
ground  up  and  pureed  and  you  never  have  to 
worry  cbotit  giving  them  steak  or  anything 
like  that.  '  he  said. 


I  From   tlie  Waukegan    (111.)    Ke'.vs-Sun. 
Mar.   20,   1975] 

Foul  Nvrsjng  Home  Care  fop.  Rfiardfd 
Demands  Probe 

The  fu'.e  of  mentally  retarded  paiient.s 
fanned  out  by  the  state  to  private  Lake 
County  nursing  homes  is  terribly  disquieting. 
In  fact,  the  IllinoLs  program  Is  so  question- 
able the  likelihood  of  politically  Inspired  pa- 
tient transfers  from  stat*  hospitals  must  be 
investigated  thoroughly. 

Disclosures  by  the  state  and  information 
uncovered  by  The  News-Sun  point  to  a 
cozy  sysu-in  of  private  and  public  care  that 
niny  have  been  profitable  for  some  but  deadly 
for  others.  Eighteen  mertally  retarded  pa- 
tients died  at  two  nursing  homes  in  Lake 
County  during  a  17-month  period.  The  num- 
ber incit'.des  1.5  who  died  of  what  Coro;.er 
Osc.Tr  L^nd  described  as  pneumonia  and 
mftlnutntion.  Seventeen  patients  died  at  the 
All  Set'son.s  Nursing  Home  in  Waukegan  and 
atiother  at  t!-o  Pavilion  ol  Hi^hl.'^nd  Park  in 
H*g;-.woori. 

The  deaths  alone  would  warrant  an  in- 
vrstjoatioti  but.  unfortunately,  there  ate 
many  other  troublesome  aspects  to  the  state 
progrjitn.  Nttrsing  home  chains  appear  to  be 
tied  insitiicusly  to  the  state's  mer.tal  health 
bureau  CI  acy  in  ways  that  assure  a  steady 
flow  of  retarded  patients  to  replace  those 
v.ho  di?.  The  ready  supply  of  replacements 
disccunt t  tiie  arguments  of  one  operator  who 
said  it  v.as  to  the  nursing  homes'  advantage 
to  Itet:?  lieir  patients  alive  In  order  to  receive 
state  .iiid  federal  pay  for  their  care. 

Although  the  state  no  longer  sends  pa- 
tients to  -■Ml  Seasons  in  Waukegan  It  con- 
tintte.s  to  send  them  to  other  facilities  oper- 
ated   by    the    same   group.   Twelve   menially 
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retarded  pationti  were  transferred  Teh.  27 
rrom  LU:coln  to  t!ie  Carlyle  home  oi«rrttea 
by  the  t-rcup  ia  Beloir.  Wis. 

Further,  it  has  been  licknowlci^cd  t!  ui 
r.iirsing  lumes  were  infoined  prloir  to  In- 
^pectlons  by  the  niinois  Department  ct  Mcn- 
l-Jl  Health.  That  is  a  scr.ox.s  shonoo;j\liji: 
tint   Uioiild   be   ir-.vei.ii„r.t:-U. 

Coupled  \\lth  the  Lirfc  oT  proper  in.pec- 
tloii  v.as  an  ab.e.ice  of  state  stand.irds  and 
ciirecnves.  two  f.i"tors  that  appear  to  have 
toi.t:i;nitccl  to  the  death;  or  au  alamutia 
numovr  of  pui!»>ut-,  aad  uiiColU  nslserv  Xor 
aianj-  others. 

Th.*  pu'jlic  tone:-,  to  hxii.-ertiic?  Ahen  il 
coKc-s  to  the  hoiisi.--  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  retarded  bi.t  v.p  doubt  that  <t  will 
tolerate  the  dencily  lalx  of  pc-liU-.  and  cr.re- 
lor-prcnt  that  consiltu:es  the  pr'-sent 
Bv.'.tem. 

Lake  Coutiiys  rppres'.-nC:. Lives  i;i  Sprin!'- 
fl-^ld  have  been  akrttd  to  a  frightening  tren'd 
in  carln'j  for  the  tJicntally  recirded  ar.d  we 
think  It  Is  time  they  di-m.md  an  a'l-ojt 
invest  igatioa.  To  this  point  they  hare  com- 
mtnted  only  fr<cb:y.  or  not  at  nil.  U.S.  Se.s. 
Char::',  rercv  h.,-,  rcsDjnded  to  ii!e  d;  ,.~ia- 
siires  but  we  ha  e  he.-rd  littla  Iroru  Sen 
Adlai  Steven.soii  or  U.S.  Kips  Robert  ll^Clory 
iir  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Slate  and  federal  l£;l  labors  Miould  need 
no  remiuder  tjry  .s.iarc  a  respon.>ihiUiy  for 
the  montally  retarded  lookei  after  with  stale 
r.nd  fodeml  fwn:,. 


'  t 
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lb  of  potatoe.s  were  distributed  hi  protest 
oi  low  potato  prices  and  lacl:  of  govern- 
:u;iit  concern  over  the  eco.A  ir.ic  pU^ht  of 
Idaho  iitjiato  tjrowers. 

Arc.i  poiaJo  r:row£rs  had  earlier  voted  to 
f^taiifi  a  niasslv;  i3ot:vlo  burn  to  eniphasi^e 
lht:r  problcni.  However,  at  the  request  of 
Oov.  Cecil  D.  Andrus,  the  t;rov,ers  decided 
vo  f;ive  the  buipiui  potaiots  awav  rather 
th.i!i  «iestrc  .,•  lucni. 

Tijr  potato  bum  had  bcc.i  sot  for  Satu/- 
d  .••,  Ji'.-rch  k.D.  ai  Siifiley. 

.'Jr.  Remington,  a  leader  ia  the  prolcil 
nio.emeat,  sild  he  was  glad  tiiat  the  potato 
prrJ.i.crs  3-.ad  £.\en  the  po'-.iUcs  to  the 
needy. 

ICe  said  the  slve-away  had  been  an  "eye 
opener"  iz-.io  the  econrmlc  sitaatlon.s  of 
many   people   la    the   Boise   r.nd   Salt   Lake 


t  03  in  our  food  aid  proeranis  we  will  ije  able 
to  jK-ovide  large  f.nK.ur.ts  oi  de-poratru- 
needed  tlaple  for  the  hungry  abroad  with- 
out creatuig  a  shorta<;e  at  home." 

Scjiator  Church  called  the  piokrair.  a  ■'.sen. 
.'•i'Jle  approach.  tii.:ii;ll)ution  c.f  ii.ci..e  .-ur- 
plus  qjantlcitiS  t<i'  pclatrcs  could  borefit 
wot  0/  ly  needy  peiojus.  but  also  aiji.;t  U;j  do- 
p:'.'-..?-!  p.;  •:o  iaduM'-y  " 


ID.^  HO  S  riUM.\NE  POT  vTO 
I'ROTEar 

Mf.  CHUaciI.  Mr.  President.  I  a.n 
pvoiicl  of  Idalios  pjl'.ao  fi.nntr.s.  Tae 
iv.ice  oi  tueir  celebrHiecl  p -oduc-t  ha«  dp- 
cUned  to  le^s  than  it  cudt.s  to  produre  it. 
Obvious)'-.  t:iat  car.uot  po  ca  for  l.-insT. 
Tiie  j^otato  fat-mrrs  have  b^cn  tryinc;  for 
..ome  tunc  nov.-  to  gain  ationtion  to  their 
plight.  They  made  the  reasonable  and 
iuiPiano  request  that  tji?  admi.astra'.ion 
inciiule  potato  produt  •..-.  ii  Amcritiin  fcjd 
nid  prcsfams.  Senator  jMcCtrrn  pad  I 
liave  cc:.pon.sorcd  a  resolution  iirpivs 
that  coi'rse.  It  i?  a  course  ihrt  nculJ 
di-s;x>?-o  of  .<:on:c  of  the  present  klut  of 
poiatocs.  th?r£by  stiniu'.atiag  the  cV'- 
pre.-i.-ed  potato  im;rl:et.  and  ct  the  .-^ame 
time  h-jlp  hungiy  people  around  tl-.e 
world. 

So  far.  the  plea  ha.^  fall?:',  o  i  deaf 
ears.  Cor..sei!iiently.  the  farmers  of  Idaho 
^.ere  cotnixll-d  to  find  a  way  to  drama- 
tize their  plitht.  Tliore  were  Migge^tioii=; 
of  a  rna.sive  potato  buin.  Eiit  the  farm- 
ers v.erc  niore  re.-po!i.sible  than  that. 
Tiicy  devised  a  method  of  helping 
them.sc-lvco  w'r.ile  helping  othci.<.  They 
.ave  their  potatoes  to  the  poor— 
100.000  pounds  v.-erc  dijtribut'^d  over  a  2- 
dav  period  at  Doisp  and  Salt  L:ike  City 
Mr.  President,  at  a  tim-  v. hen  violent 
protest  is  all  too  common.  I  believe  this 
act  of  generor..^  protest  dr. erves  wider 
rriteution.  Consequently.  I  ask  unani- 
mouo  con-scnt  that  a  repm*  on  the  Idaho 
iwtato  giveaway,  publiihed  m  the  April  3 
Fremont  Chronicle-Kew.s  of  St.  Antliony. 
Idaho,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein:?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  p.inted  in  Ihe  Record, 
i'-s  follows; 

REMrxNCTON     .S.WS     GuF.-A'VAVS     ARE 

Successful 

■T  v.as  .«;urpri.'od  to  learn  there  ore  so 
.nianv  needy  people,"  .=  ilcl  K«nt  Pemineton, 
-St,  Anthony,  following  the  pot.ito  t'ive-away 
last  weekend  In  Boise  and  Sal:  Lake  City. 

Dt.ring   the  2-diy  give-iv^av.  over  lOO/iOO 


Ho  al-o  said  lie  felt  the  give-awhy  h.id 
l.rcn  EU-xtssna  In  demons lv.i.iin 4;  the  pi'ob- 
1  u.s  of  the  growers  as  well  as  providing  food 
f;ji-  the  ne:-..;-.  He  Infilcntert  h\a'.v-  minority 
h;r^.«nis  and  tenior  citli:ens  were  011  hand  to 
r-.'.-nv?  (.lie  potatoes. 

Ihe  gi^r  awavj  wcie  staged  in  front  cf 
lie  f.;-itol  building  at  Boise  and  a.  the 
Metropolitan  H.^U  of  Jn.sttc?  at  Salt  LnV;e 
Ci'y. 

TiiS  proto.^t  co,>f.  area  firm'.rs  b.^iweeii 
•■2.0CJ  to  Ra.eou  f'^r  tran'portatio-i  and  grnd- 
r  :;  of  the  potatoes.  Mr.  Remiii;.jton  .-^aid. 

/bout  25  farmers  In  the  St.  Anthony,  Rcr:- 
".  M-g  and  Roberts  ?A-eri%  d-^narcd  tl'.o  pointoe-^. 
and  othor  growers  donated  money  for  the 
i;f,ii'lng  and  gasoline  for  tlie  trucks. 

?Ir,  R-jrnirgion  raid  Idaho  potato  growers 
may  continue  their  protest  movement  by 
lal-ing  their  prodr.ct  into  Callfumla  for  ad- 
ciiriona!  give-av.ays. 

However,  he  said,  .such  a  protest  "is  still 
jL.-t  talk." 

Various  groups  In  C.-iHfcrnia  and  other 
■■"tr.tes  have  contacted  Ida?io  protesters  re- 
questing pot-itoes.  A  group  in  c.illfornia  has 
p'edfted  linanciul  support  for  brii>b'in£;  the 
po'ato5s  in»o  the  Watts  area  at  Los  Angeles. 
During  the  tive-away  la=:t  FrlJay  in  Boise, 
C.iv.  Amir-.i.s  net  with  A'r.  Rpii'ington  and 
Del  Ray  Hoim  of  R.obcrts,  another  of  the 
leadf-rr  of  the  protc.  t  aotlon  and  commended 
the  fft^  rrrs  on  their  give-awaj. 

Gov.  .^ndrn'i,  who  i.<;  in  sympathy  with  the 
potaio  prowers,  and  has  asked  fir  go\ern- 
ment  .-.-sl'-tanre  In  sendlKi;  the  Id,\ho  prod- 
uct to  needy  nations,  told  the  farniers  he  wa.s 
p!ci-^e;l  they  had  chosen  llic  glvc-av.av  ps 
an  alternative. 

The  proposed  btirninK  artlt.n  came  rs  a  re- 
?i'.lt  of  the  Ford  Administration '.s  rejection 
'.f  a  plea  made  by  Gov.  Andrus  to  r.hip  $50 
mil  Ion  wcr.h  of  proce-sed  potatoes  out  of 
the  United  States  to  st.irvln^  neople  in 
A5ia  and  Africa  to  stimulate  the  depres-ed 
j/Otato  mTket. 

I'arnier?  h.rve  been  receiving  ]e.'?s  than  $1 
per  hundredweight  for  potatoes.  A  surplti.s 
of  putatoes  has  driven  the  price  so  low  tliat 
farmers  are  rccenmg  about  $2  a  hund.-ed- 
V, eight  Ijss  than  11  cost  to  produce  them, 
orricit'.is  reoorted. 

Senators  Frank  Church.  D-Id:;ho.  and 
Janifs  A.  McClure.  R-Iduho,  have  co-sd.ju- 
.sored  a  resolution  calling  for  the  use  of 
potato  products  in  Americiai  fo^d  aid  pro- 
grams. 

In  a  joint  st.iiement  released  eaiiier  this 
week,  the  senators  said.  "Potato  fanners 
across  the  cuuniry  are  f.iced  with  large  sur- 
pluses which  hive  dramatically  reduced 
prices  and  sericuily  threatened  ti>.e  economic 
stability  of  ihe  entire  industry  from  pro- 
ducer to  processor.  ' 

The  resolution  ssked  the  Department  oi 
Agriculture  to  institute  an  expanded  Food 
for  Pence  Program  to  In.cUtdc  dehydrated  p  )- 
tatoe.<;  and  arid  potato  products  as  an  ^id 
comniodtt .  for  c.irrent  domestic  food  as  ist- 
fcnce  programs. 

Sr:.    M.-Ciiire    .=   id,    "Ey    indulgfr^   pnta- 


JOHN  A.  DERR 

Mr.  MAT;iTAS.  Tlr.  Pie^.dcnt.  o..c  ol 
ivTaiAland'.s  ino?t  diir-tii-p-ui.-hed  titiz-'ns 
Jc-an  A.  Dcrr.  dtea  iVarch  14.  He  wa'--  in 
the  words  of  an  ciitoiiai  the  iiext  div  in 
the  Fredcii,:k  Nev.-s-Post.  "one  of  "th- 
gior.is  of  local  polilics,  jrovcrnmetit  nr.d 
civic  work  in  the  pat-t  c.uarter  century,  ' 
T.Ir.  Darr'o  ccutriouticns  to  the  city'd 
Frederick,  Ui  Frederick  Ccuuty  and  to 
the  state  of  Marvland  are  measured  in 
teim,3  of  a  lii<[  >nc  devoted  to  public 
cau;eo  and  the  public  interc-i,  Hlv  careof 
>\as  cnl;au"cu  by  his  o-\n  deep  pcrsontd 
commitment  to  hie  iubhc  v.ork.  He  was  a 
rovcinmc.'tal  and  political  Iea,i''r.  a  pi-^b"- 
ht  F:rvant,  and  a  friend,  and  rll  wi-o 
knew  him  .siiall  miss  him.  Mr.  Pr?.<:idcn' 
I  ask  unanimous  con.-cnt  that  the  edi- 
torial tribute  to  Mr.  Deir  thnt  was  r.ui>- 
ii-hed  Mirch  15  in  tlio  Frcdeiick  r>v,s- 
Pc:  1  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

Thcie  bcinR  r.a  objection,  the  editorial 
w-r;  oidcred  to  be  piititcd  in  the  Recobo 
as  follows : 

John  A.  DL:!a 
The  community  of  Freded-k  C'tv  a.v] 
Frerieriek  County  was  stunned  I ridnv  after- 
noon when  wo.-d  spread  of  the  ime"xp?rted 
fl:;.th  of  Mr.  John  A.  Derr— ono  of  the  stints 
oV  local  politics,  p'jvernment  and  civic  v-,-c.ik 
In  the  past  qt!,irter  centnr\-. 

J.lr.  Dc-rr  .sufTercd  a  fatal  h-.-nrt  at'ari:  out- 
ride his  Ro.semont  Avenue  home  about  2 
n.m  .  nnd  w,v;  pronoui  ccd  drn-l  at  the  sce';». 
Funeral  arranecnents  arc  under  tl'o  di- 
rection of  Smith,  Farteley,  Kce'-.ev  and  Ba." 
T.i-d  Punerr.l  Hcino  and  Will  be 'annoinic?d 
iM-r  S'-rv!-?3  are  .scheduled  for  11  .t  m  Tues- 
f'.TV.  Mnrrh.  iR,  at  the  Church  of  tl"> 
Bret  111  en. 

AT:-.  Derr  li-d  rervpd  Vwe  pecnle  of  Pn-d- 
crick,  Fredr<ri'k  Cotmtv  rnd  ^rE^r■vland  in  the 
posilioii.s  of  ricnnty  clerk  of  'the  Cir'-itit 
Court.  Mayor,  member  of  t!:e  Hous"  of  Dp'e- 
f:ate.s.  State  Senator,  i-nd  Ccuntv  Comniis- 
.-loner.  and  came  tinder  heavy  cot\-ldpret'0Ti 
f"i  a  candtdate  for  Kovtrnor  to  sv.rrft^A  th» 
l.ae  Theodore  R.  McKeldin.  He  nl.o  led  the 
.':tate  Republican  ti-ktt  in  19.58  when  he 
sou-? hi  the  clice  of  Maryland  Comptroller. 

John  Derr  w.as  active  in  n.anv  civi-  er- 
deavor.s,  lie.'idcd  both  Red  Cross"  and  Coin- 
mun'ty  Chest  (riow  UriltPd  Givers  Fund) 
cnmpnij^ns.  nnd  was  on  active  leader  in  the 
C'liiirch  of  the  ■p-v-tlir"-!.  A.  ir<29  ;-i'ndua;p  o: 
Frederick  Hiph  Schrvoi,  iig  received  n  degree 
at  the  Bretiiren  Briduewater  College.  Vi  . 
in  Ui.14.  attended  the  Univcrsitv  of  BaUl-'icre 
nnd  Kpw  York  tn-.lver-.it y. 

Mr.  Derr  wn=;  the  son  of  .'^n\v.\  C  nnd  I.r'V.ra 
K,  Derr  of  XTonrovla.  and  was  born  Auk  2. 
iOl-.t,  in  Bn;ir--'.r  Dl.  trl-t.  He  was  matried 
to  Olive  B.  Bra:;denbiir{,'  and  thev  had  rne 
d-'u-htcr,   Sanra  Faye  Trout. 

Mr.  Dcrr  .served  In  t'^p  Co.ast  Gua'-i  diiriiip: 
World  War  TT  from  June  4,  1942,  to  Occber, 
10  5,5.  i^f'  -tudied  law  at  New  York  Univer^ltv 
after  the  war  and  completed  various  la\v 
c-iur-s  .-.t  the  University  of  Baltimore. 

In  19,3G  ho  attained  his  f.rst  public  o.Tice 
r.s  deputy  c'erk  of  the  Cireuit  Court,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  10  year.s,  for  seven  until  he  went 
to  t!^p  .-ervicp  in  1042.  and  from  1943-47.  In 
1917  he  beifn  Ms  long  business  as.s,ociatic;i 
v.ith  the  T    Kdgle  Russell  contTRCting  r.nd 
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general    construction    firm   of   Frederick    in 
public  relations. 

From  1950  to  1954  Mr.  Derr  was  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
of  Frederick  County,  and  after  that  became 
chiurman  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
Republican  Committee,  comprising  all  of 
Western  Maryland. 

In  1953.  emerging  as  an  able  political  leader 
.1;  d  legislative  mind.  John  Derr  was  ap- 
poi.ued  by  Gov.  McKeldin  to  fill  a  vacancy 
ni  tlie  House  of  Delegates  from  Frederick 
County  created  by  the  resignation  of  Horace 
M.  (Buck)  Alexander  to  become  Sheriff.  He 
.served  out  that  term,  then  ran  successfully 
tor  .Mayor  of  Frederick  in  1954. 

In  1958  he  sought  the  seat;  of  Comptroller 
against  the  popular  Louis  L.  Goldstein  and  a 
heavy  Democratic  majority.  Although  unsuc- 
ces.sfal,  he  garnered  the  largest  vote  of  any 
Republican  on  the  state-wide  ticket,  ' 

Four  years  later  he  was  successful  in  his 
election  bid  for  the  State  Senate,  where  he 
.-ervcd  four  yc.irs  until  1966  when  he  was 
elected  again  as  mayor  of  Frederick.  Four 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Coiuuy  Commissioners,  was  then  named  as 
us  president,  and  chose  not  to  run  for  re- 
election in  the  recent  elections,  stating  he 
lisd  aer\ed  25  years,  long  enough  for  any 
;ii:.ii. 

Mr.  Derr's  leadership  brought  many  im- 
provements to  city  and  county,  and  the  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  of  Frederick  Air- 
i:cri  was  among  these  accomplishments. 

He  was  a  inember  of  the  American  Legion 
Post  11.  Anivets  Post  2,  the  Elks,  Moose,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Bridgewater  College  and  the  Frederick 
Cliurch  of  the  Brethren. 

Regardless  of  his  office.  John  Derr's  con- 
stituents always  knew  where  he  stood.  He 
was  for  the  Sixes  Bridge  Dam;  against  gun 
controls.  He  felt  housing  was  Frederick's  No. 
1  problem  and  was  instrumental  in  the  con- 
struction of  Catoctln  View  Apartments.  He 
was  concerned  aboiit  solid  waste  disposal  and 
developed  a  plan  for  a  low -pollution  incin- 
erator for  the  city  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
solid  waste  substantially  to  prolong  the  life 
of  the  landfill. 

A  hard-working  mayor,  Mr.  Den*  said  It 
was  one  of  the  better  rewards  of  the  office 
to  be  able  to  work  with  all  the  groups  in  the 
city  by  signing  proclamations  to  help  them 
succeed  in  their  community  service  projects 
designed  to  make  living  in  the  city  better. 

His  rise  in  Republican  politics  was  signif- 
icant and  one  of  his  major  assignments  was 
as  chairman  of  the  county's  committee  for 
the  election  of  Nixon-Agnew  ticket  in  1968. 

During  his  second  term  as  mayor,  in  July 
of  1969  during  a  lengthy  youth  program  in 
Baker  Park,  Mayor  Derr  was  stricken  and 
collapsed.  But  he  bounded  back  and  com- 
pleted his  term  with  vigor,  then  served  a  full 
term  as  county  commissioner.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement from  active  politics  he  alluded  to 
his  good  health  and  desire  to  enjoy  it  after 
leaving  politics. 

One  of  his  final  participations  was  as  toast- 
master  for  last  year's  annual  Republican. 
banquet  at  Peter^Pan  Inn,  when  Rep.  Barry 
Goldwatcr,  Jr.,  vvas  the  speaker.  When  In- 
troduced, Mr.  Derr  was  given  a  rousing  ova- 
tion, and  was  commended  for  directing  an 
outstanding  program. 

John  A.  Derr  has  made  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  his  community,  his  county  and  his 
state.  He  will  forever  be  in  the  memory  of 
the  people  he  served. 


CHIEF  JUDGE  BAZELON  EXAMINES 
THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Law  in  Durham,  N.C.,  Chief 
Judge  David  L.  Bazelon,  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 


gave  an  address  entitled,  "FCC  Regula- 
tion of  the  Telecommunications  Press." 

This  address  presents  one  of  the  best 
arguments  I  have  ever  read  for  getting 
the  Government  out  of  the  business  of 
controlling  program  content,  because  of 
the  violence  that  regulation  does  to  the 
first  amendment. 

The  Goverrunent  regulates  broadcast 
content,  of  course,  through  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  fairness 
doctrine — which  says  opposing  view- 
points on  controversial  public  issues  must 
get  some  air  time — and  through  the 
equal-time  rule,  which  requires  that  all 
candidates  foi*  the  same  political  office 
get  the  exact  same  air  time  if  one  candi- 
date receives  it. 

The  so-called  fairness  doctrine,  how- 
ever, is  the  day-in,  day-out  control  that 
has  changed  the  character  of  broadcast 
journahsm. 

In  a  single  sentence,  Judge  Bazelon  ex- 
plains what  is  wrong  with  the  fairncs.'? 
doctrine : 

A  government  which  can  dictate  what  is 
•fair"  reporting  can  control  information  to 
the  ptibljc  in  a  manner  which  subverts  self- 
government  into  a  tyranny  managed  by 
propaganda. 

It  is  significant  that  Judge  Bazelon 
began  his  speech  with  a  quotation  from. 
the  Watergate  tapes,  the  quote  in  which 
then  President  Nixon  says  the  Washing- 
ton Post  "is  going  to  have  damnable, 
damnable  problems"  in  getting  renewals 
for  its  television  licenses. 

The  chief  judge's  speech  was  written 
before  the  revelation  by  Fred  W.  Friend- 
ly of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations' use  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
to  coimter  broadcast  comments  by  po- 
litical opponents,  and  of  Mr.  Friendly's 
disclosure  that  the  landmark  fairness 
doctrine  decision  in  the  Red  Lion  Broad- 
casting case  was  tainted. 

Read  in  that  context.  Judge  Bazelon's 
address  takes  on  even  greater  meaning. 

Although  the  judge's  analysis  of  the 
controls  on  broadcasting  are  incisive  and 
well  argued,  I  do  have  a  major  disagree- 
ment with  his  address.  I  disagree  with 
his  proposed  remedies  for  increasing 
competition  in  the  broadcast  field,  not 
so  much  because  of  their  substance,  but 
because  they  skirt  the  constitutional 
question. 

He  is  right,  of  course,  that — 

More  competition  producing  programming 
Win  increase  the  multitude  of  tongues,  and 
our  First  Amendment  faith  holds  that  the 
multitude  of  tongues  unrestricted  In  speech 
will  produce  more  diversity  of  ideas  than 
if  the  government  chooses  who  v.ill  speak 
and  on  what  subjects. 

But  Judge  Bazelon  would  achieve  that 
greater  competition  through  four  strate- 
gies, none  of  which  includes  repeal  of 
the  ofifending  sections  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act. 

In  mentioning  my  reservations,  I  do  not 
wish  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  bril- 
liant analysis  Judge  Bazelon  has  pro- 
vided of  the  first  amendment  and  its 
application  to  broadcasting.  As  chief 
judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
Judge  Bazelon  plays  a  major  role  on  the 
court  that  has  appeal  jurisdiction  in 
'  FCC  cases.  In  recent  dissenting  opinions 
he  has  questioned  the  validity  of  certain 


aspects  of  FCC  control  of  broadcasting. 
I  have  referred  to  some  those  opinions 
in  past  speeches  on  this  floor. 

In  light  of  his  position  in  the  judiciary 
and  his  background  in  deciding  commu- 
nications cases.  Judge  Bazelon's  Duke 
address  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  field 
of  free  speech  and  free  press  as  applied 
to  broadcast  journalism. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
V,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.s: 

FCC    Rrr.i-LMio.x    OF    the    Tli.EcOm:.ivni'- a- 

TioNS  Press 

(By  David  L.  Bazelon) 

Taped  Statement  of  Richard  Nixon  to  H.  R, 
Haldeman  and  John  Dean.  Sept.  35.  1970: 
"The  main,  main  thing  i^  The  Post  is  goiny 
to  ha\e  damnable,  damnable  problems  out 
of  this  one.  They  have  a  television  station. 
.  .  .  And  they're  going  to  have  to  get  a 
leiievscd." 

This  sialemcal  is  i.'idieative.  albeit  tin 
timisual  e.vampie,  of  the  First  Amendment 
problems  raised  by  a  eoinprelen^ive  system 
for  the  Hcensing  of  tpeakers.  Indi'iduals  who 
must;  cbuiin  permission  to  engage  in  activity 
protected  by  the  Pir^t  Amendment  are  vul- 
nerable to  tlie  various  sub  sileritio  pressure.'^ 
that  prior  approval  permits  and  which  Rich- 
ard Nixon  ilireatens  in  the  statement  quoted 
a'oove.  TliCy  may.  therefore,  find  it  easier  to 
tailor  tneir  views  to  the  wishes  of  the  licensor 
rather  than  lisk  its  displeasure.  The  manner 
in  which  the  licensor  conveys  its  wislies  or 
exercises  pressure  on  the  speaker  under  a 
coniprehetisive  licerising  scheme  often  is  dl.s- 
guised  lit  an  apparently  noncoercive  action, 
vhicl;  m'ght  seem  innocuous  to  ethers,  not 
subject  to  the  licensing  scheme.  Control  o; 
these  pressures  Is  thus  particularly  difTicult. 
The  motivation  for  cc-nmttnicating  pressure 
nuiy  involve  the  rather  crass  political  con- 
cern.? '.  oiccd  by  Richard  Nixon  In  the  state- 
ment quoted  above.  This  motivation  ma- 
range  Irom  racial  discrimination  to  a  laud- 
able desire  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
partictilar  speech  involved.  But  inider  the 
First  Amcitdmetn.  the  licensor's  motivation 
should  ))e  irrelevant:  the  exercise  of  power 
o\er  speech  leads  the  government  knee-deep 
into  regulation  of  expression.  And  that,  we 
have  always  assumed.  Is  forbidden  by  the 
First  Amendment.  I'he  Svipreme  Cotirt  has 
so  held,  lime  and  aeam. 

But  iradilional  assumptions  do  not  apply 
to  the  regulation  of  telecommunications 
speech.  The  licensing  scheme  mandated  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  permits  a 
wide-ranging  and  largely  uncontrolled  ad- 
ministrative discretion  in  the  review  of 
telecr,nnnui!ifations  programming.  That  dis- 
cretion has  been  used,  as  we  might  expect 
pnd  .is  traditional  First  Amendment  doc- 
trnie  presumes,  to  apply  sub  silentio  pres- 
avire  afcait'.ot  speech  in  the  following  In- 
stances: to  discourage  broadcast  of  song 
!\ricb  tiiat  allegedly  promot-e  the  use  of  drucs. 
to  halt  radio  talk  shows  that  deal  explicitly 
with  se;<,  to  discourage  specialized  or  highly 
opinionated  programming,  to  force  networks 
to  schedule  'adult'  programming  after  9:00 
p.m..  and  to  restrict,  through  Executive  Of- 
fice presstire,  adverse  commentary  on  presl- 
deniifl  speeches.  The  methods  of  communi- 
cating thet^e  pressures  are  by  now  familiar  to 
FCC  practitioners:  the  prominent  speech  by 
a  Commissioner,  the  issuance  of  a  notice  of 
inquiry,  an  official  statement  of  licensee 
responsibility  couched  in  general  terms  but 
directed  against  specific  programming,  set- 
ting the  licensee  down  for  a  hearing  on 
"misrepresentations,"  forwarding  listener 
complaints  with  requests  for  a  formal  re- 
spor.-'e  to  the  FCC,  calling  network  execu- 
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tives  to  "meetings"  In  the  office  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  FCC  or  of  some  other  Ex- 
pcutive  Branch  officials,  compelled  dls- 
clo-iiire  of  future  programming  on  forms 
•Aith  already  delineated  categorie.s.  and  Im- 
posir.g  speciiic  regulatory  action  on  a  partic- 
ularly visible  o.Tender  ayainst  tlxis  back- 
i^rouad.  All  the^e  actions  a=->itme  their  in  ter- 
rorein  effect  becai!«;e  of  the  FCC  power  to 
de!!y  reneval  of  broadra-U  liieises  or  to 
r^rder  a  hearing  on  the  reiiev  al  application. 
Recently,  there  have  been  indioat'.ons  that 
the  threat  of  a!:Citr-i.st  or  Internal  Revenue 
Service  actions  ha.s  itrved  to  'luttresi  certain 
•  rai.sed  eyebrow  '  .sL;gj;esti,)n.^.  I  do  not  mean 
by  a  recit.itiou  of  these  tr.a.'nples  to  alert 
\'jii  to  a  ^'reat  danger  ta-  to  en^ajie  in  a!»y 
.sort  of  Journalistic  efTf-rt  n  inforni  the  pub- 
lic. This  ha.s  been  fully  acoompU  hed  b\  per- 
sons more  able  than  myself.  My  onlv  concern 
is  with  the  legal  implicaiions  of  ihete  exam- 
ples In  ti'.e  coi.te.'it  o*'  our  traditional  consti- 
tiitlonal  order. 

Beyond  theie  various  forms  tf  "rated  eye- 
biow"  regulation,  tlie  Federal  Commiir.ica- 
tion«i  Act  permits  more  overt  forms  of  speech 
rei;uIatioii ;  these  Include  the  Fairnes,s  Doc- 
trine (encompassing  also  the  ecjual  tin-.e  and 
editorial  reply  rules  i  and  re-.  ie\.'  of  proL;ram- 
mmg  ut  licence  renewal  and  r.t  assignment 
to  determine  whether  pas-  and  pr>  posed  fu- 
ture progran.ming  meets  the  FCC's  criteria 
of  bnlai-.ce. 

I  think  it  is  btvonj  r.->\il  that  we  would 
'.ot  tolerate  this  sort  of  regulation  in  any 
context  ether  than  telccommunlcaTions:  the 
First  Amencln-.cnt  would  forbid  it  But  .some- 
how telecommuiiications  speecii  i-.  diiferent 
and  permit,  many  tl;;.;V;.  a  dlffejent  First 
Amendment  regime  I  seok  lere  to  raise 
questions  about  this  assumption  throu^ih  an 
CAploratlon  of  the  ju.^iiiicatlons  r;enerany  of- 
fered to  support  this  dlfferen*  First  Amend- 
ment ret;ime  for  telecommunications  si>eech. 
After  e.xploring  those  Justifications.  I  will 
c.TcT  some  alternative  strategies  for  reform- 
ing telecom.municatlon.s  reguiatiCTi  in  a  man- 
ner which  bo*h  eliminate.^  present  intrusion 
Into  protected  .speech  and  ft  rwards  the  First 
Amendment  interest  in  the  diver-iiy  of  Ideas. 

T      HISTORICAt,    JUSTIFICATION    FOR    FCC    BECrL\- 

TION    Ol    TUl    ILLl-.CO.%!MVNJC\TIC'r.S    PRtSS 

A 

Tl-.e  mr.in  f-v  f"r  in  mv  mind  ih:  :  explains 
the  dilTererr  First  A.aiendment  regime 
applied  to  TV  and  radio  i.s  tlie  lack  oi  genuine 
Journalistic  effort  In  tlie  beginning  of  tele- 
communications news.  Radio  and  TV  news 
at  first  was  not  considered  a  source  of  serious 
.lournalism;  It  wa.^,  many  thottglit  with  justl- 
ticatlon,  simply  a  rebroadcast  of  information 
r^nd  opinions  obtained  from  the  printed 
media.  The  main  function  of  radio  and  TV 
was  entertainment,  and  entertalment  pro- 
gramming was  not  considered  at  the  core 
of  the  First  Amendment  scheme  Indeed,  for 
a  short  time  the  FCC  declared  that  the 
licensees  should  not  'editorialize."  The  Com- 
mission later  rejected  this  rtile  but  only  In 
favor  of  the  Pa.rncss  Doctrine,  which  Is  today 
the  most  cei  t  form  of  program  regulation 
in  which  the  FCC  engages.  The  image  one 
gets,  looking  backward,  is  that  the  radio  or 
TV  licensee  w.-<j?  a  mere  conduit  of  news,  a 
common  carrier  of  sr>rts.  and  n't  the  Inde- 
pendent Journalistic  Institution  which  the 
First  Amendment  protects  as  the  "press." 

But  If  this  image  were  ever  true,  it  surely 
Is  not  true  today.  Independent  TV  and  radio 
news  and  opinion  teams  are  tlie  main  sources 
of  Information  for  the  American  people.  If 
they  have  not  completely  overshadowed  the 
printed  media  in  areas  such  as  investigative 
reporting,  it  is  not  becau.se  they  axe  mere 
conduits.  TV  and  radio  Journalism  is  mw  an 
independent  press  surely  within  the  Urend- 
n-.ent  of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  fact  that  the  telecommunications  In- 
dustry still  relies  heavily  on  entertainment 
programming  does  not  mean  It  Is  any  less 
a  part  of  tlie  Independeixt  Journalistic  insti- 


tution the  First  Amendmetit  protects.  First, 
entertainment  programming  is  protected 
speech,  and.  as  an  individual  speaker,  the 
liceiLsse  is  entitled  to  First  Amendment  pro- 
tection, iiecond.  there  is  no  rea.son  why  tlie 
pres,s  cl.tuse  of  the  Flr.,t  Ainer.dnient  refers 
only  to  the  potiii.al  pi  ess.  W'c  do  not  need 
Profe&sor  Charles  Reich  to  tell  us  that  music. 
Action  and  art  occupy  a  status  in  the 
"marketplace  of  ideas"  conipletelv  vqvaX  to 
political  opinion.  While  it  may  liave  been 
once  true  tiiat  TV  was  not  the  source  of  h%h- 
qualitv  entertainment  programming  de- 
serving of  lull  First  .Amoiidmeiit  protection, 
u  surely  is  no  longer  true.  A  diiTerent  First 
Ameadmei.;  reghne  cannot  be  jiotified  on 
that  tjnsis, 

B 
Another  factor  which  has  gained  promi- 
nence In  recent  years  may  explain  the  con- 
tinuli'.K  vitality  of  the  special  First  Amend- 
ment rejiime  lor  telecominumcations  This  la 
the  particularly  powerful  nature  of  tele- 
commuiiicaticns  as  a  medium  f.ir  speech.  TV 
and  radio  offer  access  to  .nimen.  e  numbers  of 
listeners  with  at  leabt  pan  of  tlie  iinmeuiacy 
of  parson-to-pcison  coinniunic.itions.  This 
all-per^a>i\e  immediate  form  of  press  com- 
tnr'ntnry  gives  tremendous  leverage  to 
.s"e:ikers  who  have  access  to  it.  And  for 
that  rea.soii.  there  Is  great  pressure  to  expand 
the  number  of  voices  which  have  this  ar.-pKs. 
It  Is  .dimply  impossible  to  ex^iguerate  tl-.e 
impact  of  IV  in  particulai  on  our  lives  and 
the  lives  of  our  ciiiidren.  It  is  cficn  said.  Ijut 
nouPlUUess  worthy  of  repetition,  that  TV  iias 
altered  our  consclou.siiess.  our  man'ter  of  re- 
lating to  ether  people  and  the  world,  our 
deoLsions  about  tlie  expenditure  of  our 
wealth  and  tlie  use  of  our  leisure  time.  It 
h  s  bolii  bio.idened  and  numbed  our  ex- 
pc-iience.s  with  persons  and  e  ent.s  oi.iside 
our  normal  range  of  acquaintance.  TV  is  an 
accuituri;:er — even  more  to  than  public 
schools — and  thus  has  an  lminen.se  but  large- 
ly unascertainable  impact  on  the  motiva- 
tions and  beliefs  of  our  children  TV  has  so 
reordered  our  lives  tisat  we  do  not  yet  recog- 
nise the  change.  .*nd  the  rha'  ge  wis  wrought 
r^!mo^st  Inadvertently:  nobodv  expected  it. 
nobody  forsuw  the  eifect.  and  tlie  people  a.s 
a  whole  did  not  make  a  democratic  choice 
to  embrace  it.  But  it  is  here  to  st.iy.  and  its 
power  h-\3  led  many  individual  to  question 
the  validity  of  tiie  traditional  First  Amtnd- 
nifci.t  ri.'_;ime. 

One  might  profitably  compare  the  Impact 
of  tjlevislon  on  human  perception,  learning 
and  communication  with  the  discovery  of 
atomic  power  and  with  recent  developments 
in  our  understanding  cf  human  genetic 
structure,  control  of  the  brain  and  human 
bioiogv  in  general.  Tlicse  three  Twentieth 
Centuiv  revolution.s  in  our  knowledge  and 
control  of  ourselves  and  the  environment  In 
which  we  live  are  awesome,  at  once  bringing 
great  promises  and  great  penis.  Rational 
evaluation  of  their  growth  Is  made  diincult  by 
the  speed  with  which  these  developments 
have  come  tipon  u.s.  Perhaps  human  kind  has 
experienced  such  world-aliatterlnt;  develop- 
ments in  previous  centuries.  But  in  no  other 
century  have  so  many  such  developments 
<-ome  upon  us  so  quickly  and  with  such 
devn.stating   impact. 

What  follows  from  a  recognition  of  the 
immense  power  of  TV  (and,  to  a  le?;.ser  ex- 
tent, radio)  speech?  We  may  assume  that 
no'hing  in  the  First  Amendment  prohibits 
a  rea.sonable  reg\ilation  of  the  time,  place 
and  manner  of  speecii  In  order  to  ensure 
that  all  speakers  may  be  heard.  And  we 
miglu  further  as.sume  that  marginally  pro- 
tected speech  which  significantly  Impinges 
tipo.n  Individual  prha^y  may  be  forbidden 
con;,istent  with  the  First  Amendment.  But 
it  is  som.ething  else  again  to  ^Tiggest  that 
the  force  of  a  particular  mode  of  .speech  in 
and  of  itself  permits  a  generali<;cd  regulation 
of  speech.  To  some  extent.  TV  viewing  is 
iu\oliu>t;iiy   aud   thus  prhacj    inteicsta   are 


Involved  which  may  Justify  some  regulation 
of  TV  speech.  But  thts  involuntary  aspect 
should  not  be  exaggerated  to  Justify  the  a-s- 
sumptlon  that  all  TV  programming  is  an 
Invasion  of  privacy  which  can  be  regulated. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  assumption  that 
the  power  of  the  telecommunications  press 
justitics  regulation  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
lirst  Am.endment's  guarantee  of  an  independ- 
ent journalisllc  institution:  this  assumption 
argue.;  instead  that  the  press  is  too  powerful 
t  )  be  free.  But  It  is  Important  to  distinguish 
oetween  tlie  power  gained  by  oligopoly  in  the 
p:  odf.ctio-n  of  news  and  entertainment  pro- 
gr.imming  for  radio  and  TV  and  the  power 
uiheretu  m  tlie  medium,  I  su:spcct  that  tiie 
former  Is  the  real  concern,  and  I  stte.ss  it 
later.  The  latter  form  of  power  may  be 
amenable  to  regtilatiou  to  the  extent,  and 
only  to  the  extent,  that  the  power  il.self 
causes  a  cognizable  injury  -.vhich  we  miilit 
deem  worthy  of  suppre.ssion.  A  helpful 
analogy  would  be  to  the  on  the  use  of  bull 
horns.  But  to  regulate  on  the  basis  of  the 
ontent  of  the  ."ipeech  bscause  of  the  added 
power  given  by  a  particular  medium  of  tom- 
munica'ion  seems  to  me  a  wholly  different 
prorosllion  which,  if  justi.'i.able  at  .-xll.  can- 
not be  defen-dcd  on  the  basis  nf  the  parfcular 
pov.er  of  the  medium  alone. 
c 

A  third  factor  le.iding  to  a  different  First 
Ampudment  re;;ime  for  telccommtinications. 
a  factor  which  has  em.ergcd  as  the  most 
'.vide.'v-accepted  justification  today,  is  tlie 
scarcitv  of  telccommnnlcations  o'utlcts  and 
thus  the  scarcity  of  broadccst  speakers.  The 
initial  source  of  this  scarcity  was  the  concept 
of  a  license  wlikli  in  turn  wns  caused  by  a 
limitation  on  the  number  of  broadcast  fre- 
quencies. Thus,  as  a  permissible  regulation 
of  the  manner  of  speech  designed  to  permit 
all  speakers  to  be  heard,  the  government 
must  allocats  frequeticios  in  crder  to  avoid 
destructive  Interference.  But  the  key  to  scar- 
city is  the  limited  number  of  frequencies  and 
not  the  mere  ex'-tence  of  licensing,  and  it 
may  be  dotibted  whether  today  there  is  a 
.scarcity  of  broadcast  freciitencies.  'I'he  emer- 
gence cf  cable  TV.  ODrfe.-tion  of  UHF  tech- 
nology and  more  ellicient  usage  of  the  VHF 
broadcast  spectrum  promise  an  end  to  scar- 
city of  broadcast  frequencies.  Even  if  one 
focuses  only  on  broadcast  TV.  present  figures 
indicate  that  a  great  portion  of  the  UHF 
band  is  not  presently  In  use.  Of  cotu-se.  UHF 
and  cable  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
an  e.Tective  alternative  to  VHF  at  present. 
But  their  possibility  of  development  do  .sug- 
gest that  physical  limitations  on  the  number 
of  frequencies  are  not  that  severe. 

In  1969  the  Supreme  Court  in  Red  Lion 
Bro:tdcasting  Co.  v.  FCC  found  that  .scarcity 
was  then  still  a  reality.  However,  the  figures 
discu.ssed  In  Red  Lion  are  not  necessarily 
probative  In  this  regard  and.  Indeed,  demon- 
strate a  confusion  inherent  In  discu.sslons  of 
scarcity.  The  only  conclusion  the  figures  uti- 
lized in  Red  Lion  indicate  is  that~^the  VHP 
television  channels  with  high  market  pene- 
tration are  completely  filled.  Thus  the  scar- 
city lies  In  this— there  are  very  few  VHF  tele- 
vision channels  linked  to  a  nationwide  net- 
work with  good  market  penetration.  This 
scarcity,  it  will  be  noted.  Is  not  premised  on 
a  limited  number  of  frequencies  per  se. 
Otherwise.  Red  Lien  relies  otily  on  the  past — 
the  fact  that  the  original  jiistification  for 
regulation  w.-us  the  problem  of  scarcity  and 
the  resulting  interference. 

And  this  leads  to  a  more  trotibling  qties- 
ticn,  because  all  economic  resources  are 
scarce.  When  we  say  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
frequencies,  to  what  are  we  comparing  this 
scarcity?  In  other  worcLs,  what  is  the  con- 
trasting "multitude"  that  Is  the  Implicit 
premise  of  disru.ssions  of  scarcity?  Broadcast 
frequencies  ar;  scarce  In  relation  to  what? 
Con'-ider  the  following  figures:  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  tnere  were  7.785  radio  stations 
on  the  air  and  952  TV  statlon,<!.  serving  nearly 
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every  part  of  the  country.  A.s  of  January  1, 
1971.  daily  newspapers  totalled  only  1,749. 
And  the  broadcast  spectrum  is  still  not  com- 
pletely filled.  How  Is  there  a  "scarcity"  of 
broadcast  frequencies?  How  many  do  we 
think  could  realistically  be  filled  considering 
tlie  capital  market  for  broadca.st  facilities? 
Even  if  the  previously  stated  figures  seem 
"scarce"  by  some  unknown  standard,  the 
potential  of  cable  television  is  .so  enormous 
that  It  alone  could,  if  properly  developed, 
outnumber  newspapers.  "Scarcity,"  Indeed! 

Of  course,  the  number  of  non-daily  news- 
pnper.--  and  periodicals,  as  well  as  book  sales, 
l'.;is  increased  regularly  in  recent  years.  Pro- 
fessor Emerson  is  thus  led  to  suggest  that 
the  re.U  comparison  is  not  between  the  num- 
ber of  daily  new.spapers  and  the  number  of 
r.tdio  ami  TV  stations,  but  between  the  num- 
ber of  printing  presses  and  the  number  of 
broadcast  frequencies.  Tliis  comparison  of 
■theoretical'  scarcity,  if  it  may  be  so  named, 
does  produce  a  conceptual  limitation  on 
telecommunications  not  present  in  regard 
to  tiie  printed  media.  However,  tliis  concep- 
tual limitation  is  really  of  no  serious  sig- 
nihcance  now  that  cable  TV  produces  a 
"theoretical"  e.xpansion  of  the  broadcast  fre. 
quencies  that  must  m-tainly  parallel  the 
"theoretical"  number  of  printing  presses  for 
any  rcali.stic  purpose  we  miglii,  impute  to 
coniniunications  policy.  Furthermore,  most 
di.scu.soions  of  scarcity  of  broadcast  frequen- 
cies really  are  premised  on  an  "effective" 
scarcity  and,  if  newspapers  and  the  tele- 
communications press  are  to  be  compared,  we 
must  look  aUo  the  "effective  '  scarcity  of 
newspapers,  which  leads  inexorably  to  a  com- 
parison between  the  number  of  daily  news- 
papers and  the  immber  of  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tion.';. 

So,  looking  only  to  the  •elfettive"  scarcity 
that  Red  Lion  proved,  it  is  clear  that  this  is 
a  scarcity  that  Is  not  really  a  product  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  or  the  forces 
that  gave  impetus  to  that  Act.  Rather,  it  is  a 
result  of  government  policies  which  have  per- 
mitted the  development  of  VHF  television 
prior  to  perfection  of  technology  for  cable 
and  UHF  lo  the  commercial  detriment  of  the 
latter.  E\en  though  the  government  is  some- 
what responsible  for  the  dominance  of  the 
limited  number  of  VHF  licensees,  the  Failing 
New.spapcr  Act  and  repeated  antitrust  divi- 
sion approval  of  mergers  of  newspapers  have 
Implicated  the  government  In  the  scarcity 
of  high  circulation  newspapers  In  major 
markets.  But  that  fact  was  apparently  not 
enough  to  Institute  a  new  First  Amendment 
regime  for  newspapers. 

I  suggested  In  a  dissenting  opinion  In  1972 
that  the  FCC  reconsider  the  concept  of 
scarcity  to  determine  whether  Ita  vitality 
continues  undiminished  In  light  of  recent 
technological  developments.  While  the  FCC 
has  recently  purported  to  accept  my  Invita- 
tion, one  may  certainly  question  whether  its 
effort  was  an  in  depth  re-evaluation  of  the 
concept  of  scarcity. 

More  than  this,  what  Is  the  relation  of 
.scarcity  to  regulation  of  speech?  The  sugges- 
tion of  Red  Lion  is  that  regulation  is  neces- 
sary to  encourage  a  diversity  of  Ideas.  Thus, 
scar<i-y  is  apparently  a  problem  In  need  of 
regulation  because  it  produces  less  diversity. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  In  all  the  vari- 
ous media  of  communication  there  Is  a  defi- 
ciency of  diversity.  Rather  the  argument  ts 
that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  ideas  communi- 
cated through  the  telecommunications  me- 
dia. This  suggests  that  the  problem  Is  not 
scarcity  of  frequencies  but  rather  the  par- 
ticularly powerful  nature  of  TV  communica- 
tion. Indeed,  there  may  well  be  a  scarcity  of 
political  pamphleteers  in  the  nation,  but  we 
would  hardly  think  that  was  cause  for  regu- 
lating the  ones  that  exist.  Nor  would  we 
think  to  worry  about  the  diversity  of  Ideas 
presented  by  the  pamphleteers  that  exist.  So 
the  key  to  the  scarcity  argument  Ls  that  TV 
produces  greater  access  to  an  audience  than 


other  modes  of  communication  .lud  tli'.s  ii 
can  be  regulated  to  ensure  a  diversity  of 
ideas  in  that  medium  alone.  But  this  argtt- 
ment  Is  seemingly  rejected  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment,  since  newspa- 
pers have  a  far  greater  access  than  other 
speakers  to  a  audience;  lliis  fact  is  inherent 
in  the  concept  of  a  "press"  wliicli  is  distinct 
from  ordinau-y  speakers,  and  we  are  Ijack 
again  to  the  poUit  sugge.sted  above — if  tlie 
press  is  too  powerful  to  be  free,  do  we  not 
need  a  constitutional  ameiidinem  to  alter 
the  scheme  established  by  the  Iii.t  .^nuud- 
ment? 

Another  problem  with  thi  coi.cept  of  scar- 
city is  that  we  are  left  with  no  understanding 
of    what    program    or    speech    ret^ulatiun    is 
permissible.  One  could  argue  ail  speech  i.--  un- 
protected    because     of     scarcity,     but     tiie 
"diversity  of  ideas"  ju.stification  for  the  use 
of  the  scarcity  argument  indicates  tiiai  only 
nondiverse  speech  may  be  pros.cribed  in  favor 
of  diverse  speech.  But  FCC  dociime  makes  no 
such   inquiry.  Rather,   it   regulates   in   favor 
of  diversity  within   the   licen-ces   own  pro- 
gramming and  not  In  terms  of  the  diversity 
in  the  viewing  market  as  a  whole.  Thus  the 
regulation  supposedly  Justified  by  tlie  scarcity 
argument    extends    well    beyond    the    actii.d 
bounds   of   the   real    justification.    Oiie    may 
ask  whether  this  is  an  overljio.id  rc>;uiat:on 
of  protected  activity. 
D 
There   is  one   final   factor   v. iiich   i^robi.ljly 
ha.'j  not  served  as  an  iiistorical  justification 
for  a  different  First  Amendment  regime  but 
is  by  far  the  most  promising  c.mdidate  for 
the  future  and  has  as  among  its  proponents 
the  true  aficionado  of  regulation.  This  is  a 
factor  of  Infinite  subtlety  and  causes  me  the 
most  concern.  The  economics  of  broadcast  TV 
require  that  programming  be  directed  to  a 
mass  atidience  in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient 
viewing  audience    (and  hence  sufficient  ad- 
vertising revenues)  to  finance  the  operation. 
Limited  or  specialized   appeal   programming 
will  not  sell  enough  advertising  to  be  eco- 
nomically  viable.   There   are    two    import, nit 
corollaries  to  this  point.  First,  producers  of 
programming  must  be  insured  of  large-sc.;le 
distribution   of  their   programs   in   order   to 
make  a  profit.  The  difficulties   in  obtaining 
that  distribution  through  Individual  dealings 
with  licensees  led  to  the  use  of   the  three 
networks  and  a  few  large-.scale  entertainment 
corporations  such  aa  Westlnghouse  and  MCA 
as  brokers  In  the  placement  of  programming 
both  with  advertisers  and  with  the  licensees. 
This  development  In  turn   led   to  the   riow 
well    publicized    "network    domination"    of 
production  and  placement  of  programming. 
Second,   news   and   public   affairs   program- 
ming does  not  attract  as  large  an  audience 
as  entertainment  programming.  This  sort  of 
programming  is  thus  a  perennial  lo.ss  leader 
and  arguably  without  FCC   Intervention  to 
Insist  upon  it,  a  requirement  found  in  the 
Fairness  Doctrine,   licensees  might  Just   do 
away  with  It.  Network  evening  news  is  ap- 
parently an  exception  to  this  economic  prem- 
ise of  broadc^ting. 

This  concern  with  the  economics  of  TV 
programming  leads  us  into  the  most  difficu't 
quagmire  of  all:  since  the  telecommunica- 
tions press  is  a  business  and,  thus,  its  deci- 
sions are  "business"  decisions  in  large  part, 
does  the  First  Amendment,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  Journalistic  Jvidgment,  protect 
these  business  Judgments?  Or  put  another 
way,  should  programming,  news  or  other- 
wise, which  Is  generated  by  a  purely  econom- 
ic appraisal  of  the  viewing  "market '  be  en- 
shrined as  the  sort  of  public  discussion  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment?  I  have  no 
problem  conceptually  with  a  "no'.'  answer 
to  these  questions.  The  First  Amendment 
does  not  sanctify  the  process  of  making 
money  through  titillating  speech,  and  it  does 
not  protect  economic  propaganda  of  what- 
ever form.  Furthermore,  tlie  networks  and 


the  licen&ees  have  demonstrated  a  tremen- 
dous capacity  to  ignore  the  public  intere'-t 
when  their  private  economic  interests  are 
at  stake  Perhaps  the  nioi-l  graphic  examples 
are  the  laiUu-e  to  give  any  news  coverage  to 
the  liceii.se  renewal  bill  tiiat  Repreteuiative 
btaggers  did  us  the  courtesy  of  killing  last 
.session  of  the  Congress  and  the  failure  to 
provide  balanced  coverage  of  the  debate  over 
pay  TV.  Tiiere  is  the  depressing  iiut  none- 
tliele.ss  illustrative  comment  of  .Senator  John 
Pasiore  of  Riiode  Isluiid.  Chanman  of  the 
.'rei.aie  .'-.uocommitiee  on  Telecommunica- 
tion--, who  upon  observing  TV  cameras  at  his 
nearli.gs  into  violence  on  TV.  stated  as  I 
parapl.ra.se:  I  dou"l  know  why  they  bring 
th(^:e  cameras  here;  I  know  the  networks 
dcjii  t  intend  to  show  a  single  second  of  what 
gce.s  on  here.  '  And.  ot  course,  he  wa.s  right. 
Xotlung  .substantial  was  run  on  ilie  hearings. 
The  networks  jusi  do  not  report  wliat  they 
liei  is  injurious  to  their  econcniic  iiitere.sts 
D<..iit;la.ss  Cater  once  cjuoted  to  me  a  remark 
by  a  candid  network  execul.ve^  to  tlic  ellect 
iliiit  if  a  bri)adcaster  had  to  choose  between 
the  liccii.se  renewal  bill  or  aboliiicn  of  the 
Fairness  Doctrine,  the  broadca.ster  would 
choose  the  renewal  bin  and  forego  their  First 
.'Vmendinent  rights.  We  should  expect  noth- 
ing else  from  lorporatiijn.'--  which  hire  a^.  their 
tpp  executixcs  not  jouiiiallsis.  not  even  pro- 
Icssionr.l  broadcasters,  but  successful  busi- 
nessmcr..  .^nd  we  should  also  expect  that 
every  business  decision  will  be  defendeci  as 
an  exercise  of  journaii.-tic  discretion  pro- 
jected bv  the  First  Amendment  when  not 
one  gram  of  jotinialistic  di.scretion  is  in- 
volved 

Perhaps  mrve  important  than  the.se  par- 
ticular incidents  of  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic self-interest  to  the  dcrcgation  of  the 
public  interest  is  the  existence  of  a  network- 
imposed  licensing  scheme  upc-n  its  own  jour- 
nalists While  this  network  censorship  is 
even  broader  than  th..»  imposed  by  the  FCC, 
It  ojK-rates  in  a  very  similar  fashion.  I  am 
informed  that  reporters  from  at  lea.st  one 
network  and  from  s-cime  major  newspapers 
have  a  clause  similar  to  the  following  in 
th:ir  ccntraci-  : 

Exclusivity 
Ar;i  t  recogni.:es  that  the  employmrnt 
hereunder  is  a  full-time  employment  and 
that  Artist's  other  activities  must  be  such 
as  never  to  cast  doubt  on  the  fairness  or  ob- 
jecti\ity  cf  [nef.vork]  or  reflect  unfavorably 
upon  .'irtist  or  Producer.  Accordingly, 

(a)  From  the  date  hereof.  Artist  will  ren- 
der services  exclusively  to  and  for  Producer 
and  Artist  v.jll  not  render  any  services  to 
others,  or  on  Artist's  own  behalf,  directly  or 
indirectly,  In  any  capacity  or  media  whatso- 
ever (including  withof.t  limitation  gr.-inting 
rights  to  use  Artist's  name  or  likeness  or 
both,  or  to  use  any  performnace  cr  other 
services  which  Artist  rendered  for  others 
prior  to  this  agreement ) .  .  .  . 

Like  many  FCC  policie.-^.  this  clause  ap- 
pears unobjectionable  on  its  face.  In  opera- 
t.on.  however,  it  can  be  used  to  prevent  net- 
work reporters  from  di.'sclosing  news  items 
which  they  have  uncovered  but  whicii  the 
network  has  decided  not  to  report.  For  the 
reporter  to  disclo.se  such  Items  wottld  seem- 
ingly violate  this  "exclusive  services"  clause. 
There  are  certainly  many  legitimate  business 
reasons  for  such  clauses,  but  the  possibility 
of  abuse  Is  also  manifest.  One  must  consider 
whether  such  clauses,  when  administered  to 
prevent  a  reporter  from  disclosing  news- 
worthy Information  without  economic  gain  to 
hinxself — or  herself — are  contrary  to  public 
policy  represented  by  the  First  Amendment 
and  hence  vinenforceable.  But  even  if  this 
were  settled,  the  "chilling  effect"  of  tuch 
clauses  surely  maintains  the  networks  mo- 
nopoly on  the  sources  as  well  as  the  actual  re- 
porting of  news,  and  thus  the  network  may 
prevent  the  reporting  of  information  It  con- 
siders damaging  to  Its  economic  or  other  In- 
terests. Upon  an  examination  of  these  cla\i,-es, 
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wp  confront  the  followuii;  chlfiiiina    ;«i;  fiucr- 
prise  whose   Ufeblood   Is  freedom  of  expre:-,- 
iuti  seeks  to  limit  tlie  persouu!  freedom  ol 
•  .t)i'es-.iipii  ol  its  employees. 

l!iu  I  am  more  than  a  little  concerned  with 

luivv    the   distinction   between   programming 

n"iliviued  by  true  Journalistic  integrity  and 

;*rii;^raininln!;  motivated  bv  crass  economic 

d>'ires  can  be  judlciiiUy  or  iidininistratively 

tiiiiintamed  withotit   a   terrible   'chilliiiK  ef- 

feit"  on  the  journalists.  Perhaps  some  of  the 

ihilling  effect"  might   be  reduced  by  care- 

luUy  and  naxrowly  drawn  rule.s  desiuned  to 

prevent  a  complete  surrender  of  Jouruall.ss' 

intct-Tity  to  er.treprener,ri;il  attitudes  of  bo:  h 

net.vork  reporfer.s  and  e.\ecutives    Certainly 

a  complete  failure  to  operate  as  a  journalistic 

institution  would  take  u  licensee  out  of  the 

protection    of    the    Fust    Air.f-tidment    and 

would  arguably  be  grotuul'-  for  deniul  of  a 

broadcasting  license  under  the  Federal  C'oin- 

mnnications   Act     After  all    it   is   clear   that 

Con^-ress  intended  tha'  licensees  be  ftiven  nlr 

space  to  be  journalists  and  not  smiply  to  sell 

products.  But  the  difficulties  of  we-rcimg  ot;t 

joiirnallsnc  pfTort.s  from  commercial  pap  are 

so  .severe  that  in  the  normal  i  use.  the  dis.inc- 

lion  is  not  niunageuble    And  this  fact  is  one 

reason  why  the  First  Amendment  command."; 

the  t;overuiiient  to  siav  out  oi  ihe  i-e:.;ulaui>n 

of  speech 

ir  rut  r'l'Hi'o.sr  (>y  ri/i:  mn-.  citfss  i.i'.4iiantee 
Wlieii  all  these  justilicalions  are  shaken 
down,  I  at  least  am  left  with  the  impression 
tliiit  they  all  demonstrate  mostly  the  fragility 
of  our  First  Amendment  tradition^.  Somehow 
ue  do  not  really  think  tha*  the  press  should 
be  free;  they  are  loo  poweriul,  they  ai-e  arbi- 
trary, they  are  self-serviti;?.  If  the  subject 
were  a  discu.-ision  of  the  mistake.s.  bad  juds- 
meiit  and  excessive  commcrciulism  of  the 
press— both  printed  and  electronic — I  would 
have  much  to  s-ny  against  the  press.  I  have 
said  before  I'ud  I  repent  it  now  that  the  press 
has  abused  its  tremendous  power,  partic- 
ularly the  power  of  TV.  largely  for  its  own 
private  profit,  at  the  e.xpeiise.s  of  the  public 
interest.  But  I  do  not  porsojially  believe  in 
the  elficacy  o;.  nor  do  I  think  ilie  First 
Amendment  permits,  (;overnincnt  interven- 
tion to  cxii-e  those  abuses.  Is  this  belief  a 
mere  relic  of  happier  tinier  wliet:  ihc  press 
was  not  so  powerful  or  so  urroi;ant;>  I  do  not 
'hiuk  .so.  I  tlimk  oUe  Firbl  Amendment  re- 
taliLs  its  vitality  and  speaks  ti  wisdom  rele- 
vant to  concerns  we  reoogni/e  today  But  I 
think  its  inilv  practical  wisdom  needs  rc- 
attirmuis;  and  in  the  process  of  this  realTirma- 
tion.  I  think  we  can  better  understand  wliy 
the  Frnmers  feU  so  strongly  about  an  inde- 
pendent Joiirnaltstic  institution.  Tliere  is  no 
better  beginniiiK  point  tlian  the  activities  of 
the  administration  of  Richard  Nixon.  I  refer 
to  a  memorandum  from  Charles  CoLson  to 
H  R.  Ilaldom.iu  riescribiuL;  a  meeting  between 
Col.son  aud  variou.s  network  e.xecutives  in 
which  the  Adialnistrnllori  complained  of  al- 
le^'ed  "unfairness"  In  network  reporting  of 
fresidential  actions. 

There  is.  to  be  suit-,  more  than  a  little  bit 
of  self-serving  In  Mr  Col.^on's  description  of 
the  meeting  But  even  .so.  the  point  is  clear 
eiiouyh:  Richard  Ni.vons  as.slstant.s  were  en- 
forcing a  "Fairness  Doctrine. ■'  a  doctrine 
whidi,  to  paraphr.xse  Red  I, ion.  forces  the 
licensees  throuith  the  networks  to  .share 
-.heir  frequencies  with  Richard  Nixon.  Of 
coiir.se.  there  i.^  no  reason  why  tliis  doc'riuc 
.should  be  limited  to  Richard  Nixon;  it  could 
be  e.ttended  to  the  X.AACP  or  the  .American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  or  Duke  University. 
rUe  result.  ho\ve\er.  is  al.vay.s  th.e  .--ame.  B.v 
li>rcing  the  pros-s  to  share  its  space.  113 
meUiiini,  with  persoivs  of  the  government'." 
cliooslnt:.  we  are  restricting  the  Journah,=  tic 
discretion  which  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  protect.  If  one  t;roup 
li.vs  a  right  of  access  or  a  right  to  have  the 
licensee  pre.sent  that  groups  poln'  of  view, 
'here  is  no  Independent  prei=.;  there  Ls  only 
•i  tiitil'itude  oi  .speakers.  That  miglv  be  per- 


mi.s,-lble  if  the  First  Amoiidment  protc-tcd 
only  free  sjiecch.  However.  It  also  protects 
the  pre.s,s  it  might  perhaps  be  feasible  for 
tlie  licen.see  to  set  aside  an  hour  or  .so  of  air 
lime  of  the  llcensece's  own  choice  during  the 
day  for  various  .-speakers  to  present  their 
points  of  view,  or  to  require  the  licensee  to 
sell  advertising  time  without  discrimination 
on  the  basts  of  the  content  of  the  proposed 
me.-.sage  In  this  ca.se.  one  could  ;»rmie  with 
more  force  that  the  independent  journalistic 
dbcreflon  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 
is  nut  Contravened.  But  to  retiuire  that  a 
licen.iee  be  "fair"  in  presenting  opinion.ited 
programming,  or  present  a  reasonable  "bal- 
ance" of  programming  a.s  defined  by  a  gov- 
ernment agency,  or  not  olTer  programs  which 
a  majority  of  ILsteners  do  not  want  to  hear, 
nulliiies  that  Journalistic  discretion  which 
:he  Framers  thought  Indispen-sable  to  our 
constitutional  order 

The  excerpt  from  the  Colson  mrniurandum 
.Tinplv  demonstrates  the  reason  why  the 
Framers  thought  this  independent  Journal- 
istic discretion  .=io  important  If  the  govern- 
mcir  may  eliminate  this  discretion,  it  ha.s  a 
m.i  h  greater  control  over  the  Information 
the  people  receive  about  their  government 
tmd  t,he  views  of  their  fellow  ciil/en.s.  As 
Alexander  Meiklejohn  has  so  persuasively 
.irgned.  the  fi-ee  flow  of  lhi.<  information  U 
.-ib.,olutely  es.ential  to  .self-government,  to 
democracy  a  government  wliich  can  dic- 
tate what  is  "fair"  reporting  can  control 
information  to  the  public  in  a  manner  which 
subverts  .self-government  int.n  a  tvranny 
managed  by  propaganda.  Some  think  that 
\\c  were  no!  so  far  away  from  that  state  of 
a:rairs  in  recent  years.  The  press  must  be 
tree  to  tell  the  truth  as  it  .sees  it.  to  criticize 
t!ie  government,  to  denounce  politicians  and 
judges,  and  to  publl.-h  opinioiLs, 

Truth  and  fairness  have  a  too  uncert..ln 
quality  to  purmit  the  government  to  define 
them.  Certainly  ir  is  not  fair  to  print  that 
Ahich  ,vou  believe  to  be  misleading,  un- 
itifni-mative.  irrational,  or  so  lacknig  in 
i.'<  fiial  justification  as  to  be  clo.se  10  .a  pure 
l.i'sclHKjd.  It  Ls  not  fair  to  regard  as  "objec- 
tive" news,  the  propaganda  of  an  incumbent 
pilitician.  It  is  noi  "fair"  to  require  the 
licensee  to  pie.seni  a  balance  of  only  those 
views  which  the  government  coni^lders  "sig- 
nihcant."  regardless  of  the  lieen.<ee's  \  iew.  In 
sum.  In  order  to  determine  what  the  "other 
■--ido  ■  is,  one  ha.s  to  have  an  objective  ci.ncept 
"1  trutli  against  which  to  comp.ire  the  chal- 
lenged speech.  And  who  in  thLs  country  is 
in  pos-^e-sion  oi  this  objective  ooiKciit  of 
triuhv 

Iir.  ALTER.N-MIVF:  STU.KTI  OIES  to  RE.MFHV  PRrsi  NT 
f  \ri.ItlllS    IN    TELECOMMrNIC.\TON.S  R£(;UL.1TIO.N- 

I  <io  not  mean  by  the  foregoing  to  Imply 
that  I  am  satislled  with  the  performance  of 
eitlier  the  broadcast  or  the  primed  press. 
The  many  concerns  voiced  about  the  exccs- 
si\p  power  and  meager  commitincut  to  the 
public  Uiterest  which  the  prr.aie  press  have 
demonstrated  are  not  without  merit.  My 
project  so  far  has  been  to  Indicate  that  the 
solutions  relied  upon  at  present  may  bo 
unwise  and  contrary  to  our  constitutional 
traditions.  I  very  much  believe  that  there 
are  other  .solutions  which  are  not  only  con- 
Mstenl.  with  these  tradiUons  but  which  can 
be  more  etfectlve  in  achie\iiig  the  goals 
whicli  many  concerned  citizens  thought 
could    be   achieved    by   program   regulation. 

Before  outlining  the.se  solutions.  I  think 
It  important  to  -t.ue  exactly  what  I  belie-. e 
to  be  the  major  problem  in  the  broadcast 
n)e<liH.  Tills  problem  is  not  scurcitv.  as  that 
term  has  come  to  be  deflned  in  First  Amend- 
ment Jurisprudence,  but  rather  simple,  old- 
lash  loned  concentration  of  economic  power 
and  ownership  of  TV  facilities.  The  siiii.Ttion 
would  be  bad  enough  it  we  n.nMdcred  only 
the  actual  licensees.  But  the  major  coiiccn- 
iiation  is  caused  by  the  dominaiue  of  the 
nctwork.s  in  the  programming  field.  The 
d'>minance  ol   the   networks  m:ikes  enforce- 


ment of  dnersincation  of  ownership  policies 
an  liisiiilicient  etfort  to  deal  with  the  con- 
centration  of  economic  power  in  TV  pro- 
gramming  These  policies  would  Inchuie  tlip 
comparati\e  diversificaiion  guides.  sti;i 
cro,ss. ownership  rules,  further  restrict  ;on  '•' 
the  group  ownership  rules,  eliminaiioii  ot 
trafficking  in  licenses  and  retroactive  c- 
forrement  of  these  policies.  The  major  proje't 
for  relcrm.  then,  must  be  an  iiK-rcHj-e  ir 
programming  competition.  This  increase  n 
programming  competition,  it  fh.ould  hr 
noted,  alteiupts  to  deal  directly  with  ilie 
central  evil  that  concentration  allegeaiv 
creates— a  lack  of  diversity  of  ideas.  Mc.ie 
competition  producing  prom-amming  will  in- 
rrease  the  multitude  of  tongues,  and  nur 
First  Amcndnient  faith  holds  thai  tlie  multi- 
tude of  tongues  iini-estricted  in  speech  will 
pnxluce  more  diversity  of  Ideas  than  if  the 
government  choo.so.s  who  will  speak  and  on 
what  subjects.  Actions  designed  to  lucre, i,-e 
competition  within  tlie  press  and  thereby  to 
decentrali/e  power  are  consistent  with  the 
P'ir-l  Amcndnieni.  and  the  Supienie  Court 
has  .so  held. 

.4 
The  first  strategy  lo  iii'Tcuse  competition 
ill  the  telecommunications  broadcast  field  is 
to  reform  the  FCC  itself.  Mr.  Henry  Oellcr, 
former  General  Counsel  of  tlic  FCC  aud  aii 
informed  critic  ol  the  ComiiU -.-ion's  policv. 
has  stated  that  tlie  "root  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction '  with  the  FCC  is  its  "ovcridentifica- 
tion  with  the  industries  regulated'  as 
auainst  the  interests  of  •new  emerging  facets 
or  technologies  "  He  is  not  alone  in  this 
assessment.  There  can  be  no  prcniiuli-ation 
or  effective  e!if'.>rc'eineii;  of  policies  de.-igiied 
to  increase  competition  in  programming  1111- 
les.s  we  have  an  FCC  which  is  not  beholtleu 
to  the  vested  interests  of  tlie  VHF  licensees 
Mr  Geller  makes  what  he  terms  a  "modest  ' 
projKisal  that  the  nuinbcr  of  Commissioriprs 
he  limited  to  five,  that  they  be  given  one 
fiftecn-year  term  with  no  possibility  for  re- 
appointment  and  ihat  tlipv  be  jjrohitiited 
irom  employment  in  the  communications 
lield  for  ten  years  alter  completion  of  their 
terms.  I  am  not  entirely  convinced  bv  tins 
proposal  but  it,  or  .something  like  It.  miist  be 
done  to  change  the  atmosphere  at  the  FCC 

n 

At-sliniLng  lliai  tliL>  lir,-t  strategy  i.s  -uccess- 
lul,    a    further    strategy— increasing    private 
lonipetition    in    the    production    and    place- 
ment of  programming — comes  to  mind.  Sev- 
eral  measures  may  be  taken   in  this  regard. 
The  lir.st  step  is  to  limit  the  networks'  ability 
lo  sell  blocks  of  programming  to  the  licensees 
and   to  increa.se  the  feasibility  of  new  net- 
works. Second,  the  Commission  should  act  to 
eiuourage  the  development  01  cuble.  in  botii 
pay    and    nonpny    forms,    and    the    further 
development  of  UHF.  Part  of  the  way  to  up- 
grade  UHF  migiit  be  to  permit  present  UHF 
liccn.-ces  to  challeiiue  VHF  licensees  for  lu- 
(rative    VHF   chaiinel.s.    wuli    a    comparative 
advantage  to  a  promising  UHF  applicant,  or 
a   return    to   de-iniermixture.   The    uliiinate 
aim  must  lie  to  cquali/e  as  iiutrh  as  possible 
the  economic  potential  of  tiie  various  baiid.s 
of  TV  broadcasting.  TliO  broadcast  iiidu.stry 
is  sure  to  fight  these  two  sugge.stij>ns  tooth 
and    nail     The    industry    was    successful    in 
crippling  UHF  develoijineni  111  ihe  190Os  ami 
today  is  battling  to  pre\ent  pav  cable  iroiii 
achieving  economic  sclf-suMicicncy.  As  with 
eirlier  indiKstry  cllorts  to  restrict   the  com- 
petitive position  of  cable  through  local  orig- 
ination   requirements,    the    issues    are    not 
simple.    Creating    more   coinpetition    for   ad- 
vertisim;  dollars  mi-lit  rcdu^  e  the  amount  of 
genuine    journalistic    and    artistic    commit- 
ment  tliat  exists  toilay.  It  miglit  create  only 
a  cominerclal  monsier  larj,er  than  that  now 
extant,  resulting  m  the  telecasting  of  more 
commercial  paliuluin  and  not  the  production 
of  serious   TV.   We   Just   do   not   know.  Tlia 
wisdom  of  llie  First  Amendment  is.  however, 
that  a  multitude  of  tongues  win  produce  the 
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diversity  of  Ideas  and  artistic  achievement  we 
all    desire.    In    the    absence    of    knowledge 

gained   from   experience   with    greater   com- 
petition. I  would  follow  this  wisdom  for  the 

pie.seiit. 

C 

.\  tliird  strategy  was  suggested  many  years 
aj-o  by  Ma.x  Lerner — it  is  to  create  a  "yard- 
stick" public  broadcasting  company  to  com- 
pete with  VHF  licensees  and  the  networks. 
Ihis  idea  has  lo  some  extent  been  consum- 
nidied  by  the  public  broadcasting  or  non- 
commercial .stations  now  in  existence.  But 
iiioie  should  bo  done.  First,  ihe.se  stations 
should  have  access  to  ihe  'VHF  band,  since 
now  they  are  alaiost  entirely  relei;atcd  lo  the 
less  powerful  UHF  bands.  Second,  there 
ihould  be  provision  for  common  carrier  pub- 
lic stations  or  common  carrier  lime  periods 
on  regular  public  stations,  to  which  access 
may  be  had  by  lottery  or  through  bidding. 
Tins  concept  has  already  been  applied  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  cable  TV  regulatioiLS. 
Tiiiid.  public  TV  should  take  a  more  active 
role  in  producing  programming.  This  requires 
eith.cr  more  government  funds  or  a  limited 
form  of  pay  television.  But  It  can  be  done, 
and  if  it  is.  there  is  the  promise  of  a  new 
outlet  for  creative  and  diverse  priigramming. 
D 

A  fourth  strategy  v.ouic!  be  'o  directly  at- 
tack the  economics  of  TV  prot'.animing  and 
the  Institutional  structure  vhich  creates 
that,  economic  reality.  The  most  obvious  ef- 
fort would  be  to  incrca.=e  the  viability  of  mi- 
nority taste  programming  by  introducing 
some  form  of  subscriber  TV  service.  At  pres- 
ent, programming  is  paid  for  only  by  adveiw 
ti.sers,  unlike  the  material  In  newspapeK 
which  is  p>irtially  paid  for  by  ."subscribett, 
and  unlike  movies  which  are  wholly  paid  K)r 
by  sub.'^criber.s.  The  result  Is  that  the  dic- 
tates of  the  advertisers — mass  circulation — 
are  the  prime  factor  in  evaluating  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  programs.  A  limited  form 
of  subscriber  TV  would  alter  this  situation, 
Fince  at  lea.^t  in  p.irt  the  programming  would 
be  directed  to  those  who  would  be  willing  to 
pay  and  who  would  most  likely  comprise  a 
highly  motivated,  minority  audience,  instead 
of  the  low  motivation,  mass  audience  gained 
by  so-c.TlIed  "free"  TV.  Government  subsidy 
of  programs  for  the  poor  might  be  necessary. 
Another  line  of  attack  would  be  to  limit  dras- 
tically the  amount  of  commercial  tline  which 
may  be  .sold  on  television.  This  approach 
would  of  necessity  reduce  the  dominance  of 
ftdvcrtisiiig  concerns  and  force  programmers 
into  a  search  for  alternative  sources  of  cash. 

If  the.se  strategies  are  diligently  pursued, 
they  and  others  like  them  offer  an  opportu- 
nity to  turn  away  from  program  regulation 
in  all  the  diverse  forms  in  which  the  FCC 
presently  employs  it  in  favor  of  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  vested  power  of  the  VHF  licen- 
sees and  the  networks.  This  change  in  policy 
direction  is  strongly  supported  by  the  First 
Amendment  interests  that  are  Involved  in 
prot^rnm  regulation.  So.  we  would  in  effect 
be  vindicating  the  First  Amendment  In  two 
ways— by  avoiding  program  regulation  and 
by  increasing  the  number  of  speakers  in  or- 
der to  realize  First  Amendnient  values  more 
fully.  If  ihese  strategies  I  have  discussed 
are  etfectlve.  I  think  the  FCC  can  con- 
fidently dismantle  the  entire  system  of 
program  regulation  it  ha-s  erected  in  the 
past  forty  years  and  thereby  recognize 
the  broaaca-st  media  as  true  compo- 
nents of  the  American  press.  If  these  strat- 
pLies  are  not  pursued,  there  will  continue  to 
be  pressure  to  impose  public  duties  on  these 
luoiuiiiolistic  entities,  the  networks  and  the 
licen.'-ees — pressure  which  will  come  under 
the  guiae  of  "fiduciary  duty  '  or  scarcity  of 
frequencies"  or  "power  of  the  medium"  but 
which  will  be  essentially  a  traditional  fear  of 
monopoly  power.  I  think  the  fear  is  reason- 
able but  should  be  confronted  on  its  own 
ground  and  not  chased  back  into  the  hoary 
bwninps  of  government  regulation  of  speech. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  v.ould 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  wa.s  pubhslied 
in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  written  by  Timotliy  L.  Craig, 
president  of  the  National  A.';.sociation  of 
Concerned  Veterans. 

This  article,  which  v.as  the  text  of 
Mr.  Craig's  address  at  the  national 
conference  of  the  Veteran.s  Employment 
Service,  sets  forth  in  det;\il  the  .i.ccitil 
and  real  problems  and  concerns  laced 
by  the  Vietnam  era  veterans.  I  person- 
ally found  this  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative article  and  a^'k  iinrMiiniO'-is 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rixord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rlcord. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Stars  aid  Stripe.s— tiie  Naiio:..<l 

Tribune,  Thursday,  Jan.  ao,  197.")  | 

T  •■'•:    IMP-^CT   OF   A    Ch.^ncing    Economy    .k 

inr  ViETN.Mvi   Er.\   VETFtI^^' 

By  Timotliy  L.  Craig 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  lh:it  this  National 
Coiifcrence  of  the  Vetcrur.s  Eniployi.icnt 
Service  will  seek  to  address  some  o'.iisiand- 
ing  economic  Issues  as  thc;:e  pertain  10  the 
Vietnam  era  veteran  in  particular,  and  the 
veteran  in  general.  Ii  would  be  relatively 
easy  to  interject  here  today  a  liost  of  crit- 
icisms, based  on  documentation  aud  statis- 
tical evidence,  that  our  nation  has  not  done 
its  Job  In  offering  adequate  opporiuiiities 
and  effective  services  to  the  Vietnam  era 
veteran,  or  the  disabled  veteran,  or  the  vet- 
eran from  the  various  minority  group  back- 
grounds. It  would  not  be  ditlicult  to  disag- 
gregate some  of  the  data  which  lias  been 
provided  to  us — through  ESARS.  or  ihe  data 
of  the  President's  Veterans  Piogram — to 
show  contradictory  evidence  that,  in  l.ict, 
Vietnam  veterans  and  olhtr  veterans  con- 
tinue 10  be  shortchanged.  AniX  one  cmi 
point  to  governmeni-sponsored  ri^ciic. — 
such  as  by  Kirschuer  Associates -^tiiui  ib-e 
Employment  Services  has  been  punicularly 
ineffective. 

That  I  do  not  deal  with  .such  :  suet  iicre 
today,  is  in  part  due  to  my  desire  to  throw 
out  a  series  of  suggestions,  which — I  hope — 
will  be  taken  seriously,  and  whicli  wUl  be 
taken  to  heart,  by  the  participants  of  this 
panel,  the  conference  participants,  and  oth- 
ers concerned  with  the  needs  and  interests — 
and  rights — of  the  Vietnam  era  veteran. 
Rather  than  elicit  anger  and  fru.-tration,  I 
hope  to  enlist  your  encouragement.  It  is  en- 
couragement that  we  Vietnam  veterans  need 
and  want.  And  it  is  encouragcmctii  that 
responsible  federal  servants  need  and  want, 
although  often  we  need  crilici~m  10  make 
us  more  aware  of  the  problems  at  hand.  With 
this  "positive"  note,  therefore.  I  hope  you 
will  bear  with  me.  For  if  a  positive  approach 
does  not  work,  then  we  are  really  given 
no  options.  I  have  an  abiding  faitli.  un- 
fortunately too  often  misplaced  wiih  regard 
to  policy-makers  at  the  federal  levels,  that 
most  of  us  here  are  committed  enough  to 
substantially  Improve  national  policies,  aiid 
eervices. 

Tlie  first  question  I  raise  Is  this:  Ave  those 
veterans,  especially  those  younger  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era,  who  need  help  most — 
the  poor,  the  disabled,  the  par'u-time  em- 
ployed, the  Black  and  Hispanic  American  — 
being  effectively  assisted  by  our  federal  and 
federally-sponsored  services  and  benefits  sys- 
tems? These  veterans  are  of  course  the  sec- 
tors most  gravely  affected  by  the  continuing 
economic  Imbalance  of  our  nation.  A  reason- 
able conclusion  is  that  a  massive  task  lies 
ahead  If  we  are  to  foster  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic   investment    In    this    underdeveloped 


setH.-Tr  of  our  vceran  population.  Let  us  ask 
further,  whether  the  JKV  and  ES  plans  are 
m  f.ict  doing  anything  new,  anything  which 
was  not  done  one,  two.  three  or  more  years 
ago  when  the  state  of  the  economy  was  not 
as  bad'.'  .\re  these  pl.uis  really  reflecting  the 
ch.ingiiig  economy,  the  worsening  of  eco- 
nonijc  conditions'.'  Let  me  put  it  better  yet: 
Cm  our  feder.Al  government  do  more  for 
the  Vietnam  era  veteran,  or  the  dis.xbled.  or 
ilie  minority  veteran,  or  the  poorest  among 
i".^?  'ihe  answer  is  obvious.  Yet.  I  fall  to  dis- 
cern aiiy  mood  or  inclination,  any  upsurge 
of  interest  by  policymaker.s.  lo  do  more  In- 
ste.id.  v.e  can  nnte  that  some  policy-makers 
do  not  take  us  at  our  word  that  there  r.re 
.  ome  very  real  and  outstanding  prcblem-  fac- 
ing large  sectors  of  the  veteran  population. 
Such  olfrjials  apj^ear  le<  s  concerned  with  ihe 
economic  impact  on  the  veterans,  than  with 
the  impact  of  the  veterans  on  the  a.enry 
bud,;' ts.  .^re  we  then  really  coping  with  the 
i-sue  before  us— witli  the  l:npa"t  of  -he 
.hanging  economy  on  the  veteran? 

Let  me  just  note  that  some  seven  million 
'uiman  Ijeinrs  are  affected  by  our  nation's 
\eterans  policies,  that  is  seven  million  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  Counting  these  veterans' 
immediate  family  and  dependents,  it  may 
eery  well  be  that  some  fifteen  to  twenty  niU- 
lioit  lives  are  directly  affected  by  the  kind  of 
national  policy  our  federal  government  h.as 
towards  the  Vietnam  era  vcte;;.n.  Each  and 
every  city,  county,  and  state  1?  aTected.  In 
.short,  ine  whole  nation  Is  affected.  The  ab- 
ience  of  effective  veterans  pjlicie-,  programs, 
service',  and  benefit-  1=  nothing  new  to  the 
Vietnam  era  veteran  That  condition  h.-is 
becti  with  us  since  the  war  began  in  South- 
cast  .\sia.  formally  mote  than  ten  ycirs  ag^i. 
The  progress  that  we  have  made  since  that 
t.me  h.is  been  a  .slow  and  arduous  one.  con- 
fronting many  hurdles,  delass.  and  obstacles. 
Tlic  point  that  needs  lo  be  niadc  clear  is  thai 
even  wlien  the  nation's  economy  was  in  a 
nmcVi  better  state,  many  of  our  veterans  wete 
confronted  by  the  kind  of  problems  which 
more  a:id  more  sectors  of  our  natiQU'c  ccn- 
ttiluency  arc  currently  facing. 

The  economic  slump  is  nothing  new  to 
most  of  us.  Matiy  of  our  veteran^  have  ben 
Irving  through  a  long  recession,  and  quite 
a  few  have  lived  in  a  slate  of  economic  dc- 
pr^asion.  And  now.  many  of  us  who  have 
been  making  a  li'..t;e  headway,  see  them- 
selves being  thrown  back  into  the  very  ^atne 
plight  with  which  they  began  upon  ^hP\T 
return  lo  ci\iiian  lite.  The  cost  of  food. 
services,  reii'.  liealth  care  and  other  Ij  i.'.jcs 
has  soared"— making  life  hard  indeed  for 
many  a  your^g  family.  Can  we  call  this 
"readjustment".'  Even  taxes — local,  state. 
federal — have  gone  up.  Everything  has  gone 
up — e\erything  but  our  real  incomes.  And 
our  benefit  levels — ihey  have  gone  up  as 
well,  but  educational  cost<j  and  other  costs 
Combined  have  more  than  matched  the  in- 
creased levels  of  aid.  In  a  very  real  way.  we 
\'ieti;ani  veterans  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
iiliead  of  Ihe  game  —  in  tenr..^  of  benerii.s 
.services,  cr  jobs. 

What  are  we  to  do  tiien?  The  VietiiF.m 
era  veteran  is  part  of  the  whole  ecotiomic 
picture.  We  can  reasonably  conclude  thai  if 
our  na'ion'.s  policies  fail  to  address  the  f^o- 
iiomic  needs  of  Iho.'e  'Vietnam  era  vet?rans 
who  need  help  most,  then  the^e  policies  are 
not  addressing  the  economic  interests  ;>nd 
needs  of  the  Vietnam  era  veterans.  And  if 
these  do  not  addre.ss  the  Vietnam  veteran 
question,  then  they  are  not  addressing  the 
economic  issues  facing  the  nation.  Fir  if 
one  merely  cuts  out  one  half  of  a  cancer  iv^m 
:ui  affected  patient,  tlie  paiient  Is  not  nc-^s- 
sarily  cured— in  fact,  there  will  be  a  need 
lor  further  operations.  And  then  things  will 
become  considerably  more  complicated.  Well, 
we  are  part  and  parcel  of  this  nation's  eco- 
nomic ills — ;t  was  not  our  choosing.  We  did 
not  intend  it.  And,  quite  clearly,  when  the 
couiitrv's  economy   v,a-   liiuch  healthier,   we 
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Vietnam  veterans  .ilreiiclv  were  ftu.-ed  by  the 
ills.  It  Is  my  Ann  belief,  that  if  the  natiuii 
had  taken  a  much  closer  look  at  the  Uiiph- 

■aliotis  of  the  retumlnt;  veieraiis  ior  our 
jcoiiomy.  and  had  taken  appropriate  sieps 
rit;hl  from  the  benlnniiii;  to  deal  with  coti- 
Versioii  needs,  it  would  probably  have  found 
some  bound  answers  tu  the  problem.s  we  ha\e 
today  -and  prevent  btich  problems.  And  ir. 
IS  mv  linn  belief  thut  if  .such  a.  clo.=;pr  look 
l-i  undertaken  today  wrU  respect  to  'he 
Vietuani  era  veteran,  that  we  may  vrrv  well 
help  prevent  other  problem-,  in  the  coming 
yirar.s. 

Unlike  wiih  bu.Miie.s.imen  '.lowever.  federal 
policv -makers  have  had  a  decided  aversion 
in  >iudyine  the  market,  in  li.-7t<?i»iny  to  the 
<n->iomers— in  this  case  thu  Vietnam  vet- 
eran The  feeling  that  many  a  policy-maker 
hii-.  coiueyed  is  that  tliLs  customer  i.s  always 
•Aronc  I'erhap.s  it  wa.s  our  youth,  our  iit;e. 
I'erhaps  it  was  .simply  the  times  In  any  ca.se, 
ii  IS  clear  that  a  closer  look  at  the  'veteran 
iimrket"  i-s  in  order.  Now,  a  businessman 
«if>e>  not  Iixik  toward  selling  his  product  or 
bis  :-ervice.s  lit  that  sector  of  the  market 
uliirh  knows  about  his  product  or  service. 
Nor  diK's  he  sell  them  in  the  other  sector 
I'f  the  market  which  does  not  need  his 
product  or  serv  Ue  He  goes  v. here  his  market 
)s'  yiiiipiy  transiaied,  this  means  that  if  the 
ledcral  yoverinneiit  wants  to  deal  with  the 
rcoiii.niic  iicrd.s  of  the  Vietnam  veterans,  it 
^ull  yo  into  those  areas  where  it  lia.s  been 
least,  eirectivc  in  the  past  It  does  not  take 
lunch  invesliyution  to  realue  that  I  am 
Uilklng  about  onr  nation-,  poorer  areas — 
rural  and  urban — and  our  nation's  disabi-'d 
and  Its  minority  veterans  And  let  me  add 
here,  that  there  are  as  many  poor  white 
Vietnam  veteran-,,  as  there  are  HLspai.iC 
American.s,  Black,  and  other  minority  vet- 
fi-a'is  who  are  poor  So.  I  atn  talking  about 
an  ciimomic  i->ue  which  cut-;  across  rac;,'.l 
hues  Yet.  I  am  constrained  to  raise  one 
<lear  racial  issue  The  Isu'.  is  that  very  little 
Uft.'i  been  di.'ue  to  advance  the  Interests  of 
rile  Native  .American  or  American  Indian 
veteran,  even  though  I  have  been  cuiitliui- 
oii-.ly  infornied  that  most  young  adult  In- 
dians served  during  the  Vietnam  period! 
IV.ir  even  this  is  an  ec^mornic  is.sue.  I  do 
hope  that  you  will  keep  this  in  mind,  and 
■.  ocueroiisly  advocate  for  major  program- 
matic approaches — through  grants,  cmi- 
'racts,  whatever  Is  necessarv — to  etVectheiy 
lulvance  the  opportunities  of  American  In- 
dians. Indeed,  this  wotild  be  entirely  In  ac- 
cord with  the  goals  ot  the  Compreheusivo 
KUucatton  and  rraiuing  Act  ot  1973  (CETA). 
Because  the  total  number  of  beneficiaries 
here  is  rather  .small,  and  because  the  need 
lor  greater  Investment  in  Indian  comnuml- 
ties  is  so  great,  even  OMB  could  be  per- 
suaded to  encourage  outreach,  recruitment, 
counselling,  training,  and  other  elTorts  which 
are  vitally  nece.sftary.  There  lia.s  been  a  great 
neglect  of  Indian  communities. 

There  i.s  a  continuing  emphasis  on  such 
efTorts  with  retiard  to  the  vcreran  in  the  na- 
ttoti's  major  metropolitan  areas.  While  it  is 
important  to  reai  ii  out  systemarically  where 
the  majority  of  the  Vietnam  era  veterans 
are.  it  ought  not  be  forgotten  iha'  there  are 
iiilllioMS  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  in  other 
.ireas  of  onr  nation.  Thu^.  fc>r  ev  imple.  in 
one  ot  our  Federal  government-,  plan-  of 
.i.tion  for  a,s.sisting  veterans,  a  ninnber  of 
nwijor  states  are  selected  as  target  areas— 
includiiUT  New  York,  California,  ,i;ul  Texas. 
It  has  not  been  noticed,  or  empha-.i/ed.  that 
liere  are  considerably  more  veterans  ni  the 
New  England  states — an  area  coniiderably 
, mailer  than  Texas'  Or  Caiiform.i'  and  not 
much  larger  than  Ne'w  York— but  with 
nearly  as  many  veterans  as  m  these  two 
states  That  i.s,  there  Is  a  d.  propDrtiotiately 
larger  number  of  veterans  ni  certain  areas 
and  regions  in  our  countrv  w  liich  ought  to 
receive  equal  empha-is    On   tne  o'her  hand. 


otie  state  wa-s  sclec'ed  a.i  a  prl'irity  area-- 
tlie  Stale  of  Washington — even  though  it 
IS  the  eit;hleenlh  largest  state  in  terms  of 
veteran  population  concentration  The  East 
South  Central  Region,  compo.sed  of  Ken- 
tucky. Tenne.-^^ee.  Alabama,  and  Missis.sippl, 
which  are  certainly  slates  with  hi^h  eco- 
nomic needs,  and  v^hlch  have  a  population  of 
veterans  larger  than  that  of  Texas  although 
the  region  is  .smaller  geographically  than 
Te\as.  I.s  not  a  target  region.  In  (jur  emphasis 
on  the  major  constitiiencv  st.ites.  ii  ought 
not  be  forgot  I  en  that  the  targeting  of  six  or 
seven  states  from  among  fifty,  Ls  no  soltitltia 
to  a  national  problem.  What  about  the  other 
4.J  or  44  states'  Are  we  t<'>  conclude  that  the 
Jobs  For  Veterans  doe^  not  consider  tln-m 
as  major  target  areas.' 

The  tiuestion  which  I  a.n  raising  is  a  sim- 
ple one:  All  states  should  be  a  target  area. 
Veterans  in  the  smaller  states  are  no  less 
needy,  and  no  les.s  worthy  of  assistance,  than 
veterans  anywhere  else.  A  major  educational 
■ind  employment  gap  among  Vietnam  era 
veterans  In  Montana  or  in  Vermont  or  West 
Virginia  may  not  mean  much  to  those  con- 
cerned with  national  statistical  results.  But 
11  means  a  major  problem  for  the  .^taie.  now 
and  la  the  future.  It  might  do  vsell  to  point 
out  that  this  einpliasis  on  certain  areas  in 
the  country  could  encourage  young  veterans 
in  search  of  opportunities  to  move  to  these 
highly  visible  areas,  and  ra'her  than  reduc- 
ing I  lie  problems  for  these  areas  en-.urc  con- 
tinuing problems 

I  would  think  that  r.ither  than  arbitrarily 
M-ieiiing  certain  states  with  a  large  number 
of  veterans,  that  greater  consideration  be 
given  to  tlie  selection  of  counties  lhriiut;h- 
our  the  Uniterl  States  whi<  li  ure  ofien  Ueiined 
as  depre.ssed  areas;  or  uhich  are  deimed  by 
tlie  Economic  Development  Admlni.--tration 
•  IS  poverty  and  economic  de\eli'pinent  tar- 
get areas.  In  this  way,  for  example,  the  need- 
iest areas  in  the  country,  those  starvitig  for 
investment,  could  lie  as.sisted.  This  wc)uld  not 
only  meet  veterans  needs,  but  also  meet  needs 
of  other  national  poUcie-i,  thereby  providing 
f'-r  a  greater  economic  impm  i  on  tliose  areas 
struck  hardest  by  the  current  recession.  If 
the  federal  govenimeiu,  is  going  to  be  selec- 
tive. It  mithi  as  well  put  (he  emphasis  where 
It  will  df)  the  most  good  And  it  would  provide 
for  a  proper  rural  iiibau  balance,  as  well  as 
iiichide  the  largest  States  in  the  union — 
but  l)e  selective  within  these  states!  It 
would  cover  the  whole  Appalachian  reLilnii. 
where  there  are  some  real  economic  prolj- 
lems.  Vanou.-.  agencies,  including  tlie  regional 
coinmi-ssu/ns,  could  provide  f<.'r  administra- 
tive and  other  assisiiuice  And  it  would  cover 
ii.'>st  of  the  Indian  Reservations 

The  inescapable  question  that  is  being 
rai-.ed  is  whether  m  our  nation's  policies  to 
advance  veterans  c>pport unities  we  are  nl.so 
addre.ssing  the  economic  Lssttes  posed  bv  Ihe 
Vietniim  veterans  question?  Furlher.  is  our 
services  and  benehts  struct'ire  really  geared 
to  cope  with  tlie.se  ccnnomlc  questions'  For 
nearly  a  decade  now  we  Vietnam  veterans 
have  been  irvliig  lu  arliculare  a  po.-mre  that 
the  .systems  we  do  have  are  nf>t  etfeclively  re- 
sponding to  these  questions.  It  has  been  our 
misfortune  that  we  have  not  been  able  t<i 
articulate  these  concerns  m  the  same  man- 
ner a.^  the  economists  r.f  the  past  .and  current 
Administrations.  We  simply  have  not  had 
the  data  to  make  such  a  case  with  the  i>rc- 
cision  we  would  like  All  we  can  point  to  i^ 
I'ur  experience  and  the  experience  of  others, 
and  a  few  .slaiLstics  here  and  tliere  What  i-s 
:ipparenl  is  that  there  was  no  conversion 
pl:iiuiing  for  the  Vietnam  era  veteran,  and 
that  this  condition  is  a  reflection  of  the  ab- 
sence of  .such  planning  from  a  w.-utlme  to 
peiiceilme  economy  for  the  nmiiiii  xs  a  whi'.o 
The  single  best  illustration  is  the  G  I.  Bill 
of  Rights.  Ano'her  illustration  is  this  very 
(  onference  There  v.onlcl  be  no  need  for  sucli 
a  confereiue    uv  new  proposed  plans  ol  ac- 


tion—If we  had  taken  care  of  buslne.ss  right 
at  the  beginning,  or  at  least  early  during 
the  war.  The  only  positive  thing  we  have  had 
is  the  Ci  I.  Bill.  Yet  each  Congressional  .ses- 
sion liiis  evidenced  a  decided  aversion  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  isstie.  Ten  years  afer 
the  war  period  liegaii.  the  Veterans  Emplnv- 
meiit  Service  is  linally  being  tipgraded  i:i 
terms  ot  addnional  stair  So  also  this  year 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  recently  set 
up  a  'regnneiu  "  of  veterans  representatives 
at  college  campuses  While  these  are  positive 
steps,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  late,  and  that 
a  clo.ser  look  needs  to  oe  taken  at  what 
luidltional  steps  must  be  t.iken  to  meet  new 
needs. 

Wit!\  re-pe.  t  to  the  .JP'V  .uul  VE.S  activities, 
it  .seems  to  me  that  a  greater  focus  on  com- 
mumty  and  neigiiborhood  organization  con- 
tract-, mav  prove  very  fruitful.  That  is,  many 
of  our  veteran-,  are  a'  levels  where  they  can 
be  reached  through  Community  Action 
Ageiuif>.  Model  Cities  type  agencies.  Com- 
munity Development  Corporations,  federally 
funded  Multl-serv  it  e  and  community  mental 
health  centers.  OICs  Urban  leagues.  Urban 
Coalitioiis.  and  ihe  like.  The  Department  of 
Labor  aii.i  He.ilih.  Edm  alion  and  Welfare,  as 
well  n:.  Housing  and  Urijan  Development 
should  be  encouraged  to  have  such  federally- 
fundi  tl  agencies  panicipaLe  in  reaching  or.t 
to  the  veieriiu  Tlie  burden  should  not  re^i 
wholly  on  NAB  and  the  ES  or  the  VA.  The-e 
commiiniiy  organisations  have  a  responsi- 
biliiy  for  gieaier  and  for  continued  involve- 
ment. After  all,  we  fought  during  a  war  when 
many  of  the .e  organizations  Just  got  under- 
way, lh%  .Manpower  .Administration  might 
well  consider  providing  CETA  title  I  and 
title  II  funds,  either  directly,  or  by  way  ot 
re()uiring  prime  sponsors  to  utilize  some  job 
slots  to  set  up  veterans  liaisons  and  counsel" 
lors  In  siicli  local  agencies. 

These  are  temporary  type  opportunities  fur 
vetcr.ins  to  help  fellow  veierans.  There  are 
otlier  attractive  options.  I  see  no  reason  why 
not  Ihe  various  local  services  programs 
funded  out  of  HUD  and  HEW  should  not  be 
encouiHged  to  provide  career  opportunities 
in  soci.il  serviies  areas  lo  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  provide  such  veteraas  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  serve  tlieir  conimnnities'  needs  at  the 
sime  time.  There  are  nianv  thousands  of  real 
job  opportunities  here  Quality  job  oppor- 
tnnitleH.  Meaningml  opportunities.  Could 
not  a  systematic  elforl  be  made  in  this  area? 

There  is  a  last  item  which  I  need  to  bring 
to  your  attention  again.  I  am  not  at  all  cer- 
tain whether  the  highest  priority  In  a  vet- 
erans policy  -.services  to  the  disabled  vet- 
er.iiis--are  receiving  the  proper  attention. 
T  Here  Ki>ems  to  be  no  focus  here.  The  goal  of 
the  JFV  Plan  of  Action  to  help  the  disabled 
veteran  encompiusses  a  total  of  7500  Indlvld- 
ual.s — to  get  them  Jobs  during  FY  1975.  Now. 
I  know  we  can  do  better  than  that.  That  Is, 
how  many  disabled  veterans  may  walk  In  to 
a -k  tor  help-  but  it  is  not  a  goal  responding 
to   needs — economic    needs! 

To  the  que^tion  then  of  how  the  changing 
e'onoiny  impacts  upon  the  V'ietnam  era  vet- 
eran, my  an-.vver  is  relatively  simple.  The  im- 
pact is  going  to  he  what  we  largely  want  It 
to  be!  If  the  federal  government  docs  not 
VI  is'n  to  make  snnie  ma.s.sive  breakthroughs, 
then  there  will  be  no  major  breakthroughs.  If 
we  want  lo  deal  v^ith  the  economic  i-ssues. 
then  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  options 
open  to  such  agencies  as  tlie  Employment 
Servile  or  the  Department  of  Labor.  If  vet- 
erans are  to  be  a  target  group  for  manpower 
development  activities  under  CETA.  then 
there  will  be  a  positive  impact  through 
CETA— and  if  not,  tlien  CETA  will  have  no 
positive  impact.  For  you  sec.  the  real  Issue 
LS  the  economic  policy  direction  that  Is  being 
sor  for  veterans.  The  economic  Impact  is 
going  to  be.  and  has  been,  largely  an  issue  of 
what  the  agencies  and  the  policy-makers 
vvHiil  that  Impart  to  be. 
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DEMOCRATIC  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
PROPOSES  COMPREHENSIVE  EN- 
ERGY AND  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Congress  resumes  its  work  following  the 
Easter  recess,  it  is  timely  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Advisory  Council  of  Elected  Of- 
ficials— the  policy  voice  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee — has  adopted 
a  comprehensive  program  on  energy  and 
economic  recovery. 

Composed  of  Members  ol  Congress, 
Governors,  mayors,  State,  county,  and 
local  ofiBcials,  the  advisory  council  acted 
on  recommendations  developed  by  its 
domestic  affairs  task  force,  chaired  by 
Hari'y  McPherson  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  its  foreign  affairs  task  force,  chaired 
by  W.  Averell  Harriman  of  Washington. 
Arthur  B.  Krim  of  New  York  City  serves 
as  the  advisory  council's  chairman. 

On  matters  as  difficult  and  controver- 
sial as  energy  and  economic  recovery, 
unanimity  of  opinion  is  nearly  impossible 
to  achieve.  Not  every  Democratic  Advi- 
sory Council  member  supports  all  ele- 
ments of  this  policy  statement.  None- 
theless, it  is  encouraging  and  significant 
that  the  national  Democratic  Party  has 
been  able  to  reach  meaningful  conclu- 
sions on  these  important  issues  and  that 
these  conclusions  are  supported  by  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  advisoiy 
council  membership. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
read  this  declaration  and  to  weigh  these 
recommendations  carefully  as  we  legis- 
late in  the  coming  weeks.  It  is  particu- 
larly gratifying  that  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil has  emphasized  the  priority  of  achiev- 
ing economic  recovery  over  the  arbitrary 
slashing  of  oil  imports  through  higher 
prices. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
policy  .statement  on  energy  and  economic 
recovery  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Ad- 
\  isoi-y  Council  of  Elected  Officials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  policy 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Energy  Problem  and  Policy  Objectives 
The  major  problems  posed  to  oil  importing 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  by 
the  oil  cartel  are: 

A  threat  to  the  security  of  supply.  For  the 
most  part,  oil  importing  nations  cannot  in 
the  near  future  dramatically  reduce  their 
dependence  on  OPEC  oil.  Tlie  capacity  of  at 
least  the  Arab  members  of  OPEC  to  turn  the 
"oil  spicket  •  on  and  off  as  demonstrated 
during  the  embargo  suggests  the  possibility 
of  major  economic  disruption  for  oil  im- 
porters. The  seriousness  and  duration  of  the 
threat  for  each  Importing  country  depends 
upon  how  much  OPEC  oil  It  imports;  the 
measures  that  have  been  taken  to  adjust  to 
a  sudden  curtailment  of  supply;  and  howr 
long  it  will  take  for  that  country  to  diversify 
Us  energy  resources.  The  United  States  Is 
in  a  relatively  favorable  position  compared 
to  Japan,  Western  Europe,  and  most  develop- 
ing nations. 

Less  flexibility  in  ihe  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  due 
to  the  vulnerability  of  the  importers  to  sup- 
ply curtailments  by  OPEC.  Again,  the  sever- 
ity of  the  constraints  reflect  the  degree  of 
reliance  on  OPEC  oil,  and  the  U.S.  is  in  a 
comparatively  favorable  position. 

A  major  transfer  of  capital  from  oil  im- 
poilers   to  oil  irnporters.  The  large  capital 


transfer  Is  the  direct  restiU  of  'he  artifically 
and  excessively  high  prices  of  OPEC  oil.  It  Is 
estimated  that  at  a  minimum  the  transfer 
will  total  about  $250  billion  by  1980,  and  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  oil  bill  will  approach 
$350^400  billion.  The  significance  of  this 
transfer  lies  In  the  fact  that  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  share  of  national  income  will 
be  spent  on  oil  Imports,  leaving  much  less 
for  either  business  capital,  consumer,  or  gov- 
ernment .spending.  This  will  have  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  economies  of  oil  importing 
nations  unless  the  money  i&  recycled.  Even 
if  the  money  can  be  recycled,  it  will  be  re- 
cycled to  tliose  countries  that  can  provide 
the  goods  and  services  demanded  by  OPEC 
or  that  offer  good  investment  opportunities 
to  OPEC  countries.  The  countries  that  will 
be  the  principal  beneficiaries  are  the  indus- 
trialized nations,  most  notably  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  West  Germany.  Tire  de- 
veloping nations  face  the  prospect  of  zero  or 
negative  economic  growth.  To  avoid  this 
situation,  the  OPEC  countries  and  or  the 
industrialized  nations  will  have  to  finance 
the  oil  bill  for  developing  nations. 

OPEC  leverage  in  foreign  policy,  through 
the  threat  of  even  further  oil  price  increases 
or  of  an  OPEC  decision  to  curb  the  invest- 
ment or  spending  of  their  oil  money,  actions 
that  would  worsen  the  maldistriljution  of 
capital. 

Ill  sum.  the  potential  threat  to  security  of 
supply  and  the  possibility  of  a  maldistribu- 
tion of  capital  pose  the  prospect  of  economic 
disruption  to  oil  importers  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, may  reduce  the  flexibility  of  some 
Importing  nations  In  their  foreign  policy. 
These  contingencies  constitute  the  near  term 
energy  problem.  The  priority  objectives  of  a 
national  energy  policy  must  be  to  reduce  the 
threat  to  the  security  of  stipply  and  the  size 
of  the  bill  for  imported  oil.  This  calls  for 
development  of  the  capacity  to  withstand 
a  sudden  curtailm.ent  of  supply  and  reduced 
reliance  on  in.secure  and  high  priced  oil  im- 
ports through  conservation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  supplies.  The  capital 
transfer  problem  can  be  further  eased  by 
stipporting  all  acceptable  methods  for  the 
recycling  of  oil  money. 

As  each  oil  importing  country  moves  for 
reasons  of  economic  and  national  security 
towards  less  reliance  on  OPEC  oil,  the 
cumulative  effect  may  be  a  downward  pres- 
sure on  OPEC  price  due  to  a  reduction  in 
worldwide  demand.  This  coupled  with  the  use 
of  diplomatic  suasion  to  reduce  price  could 
alleviate  the  capital  transfer  problem. 

It  should  be  understood.  hov,-ever,  that  the 
October  1973  Arab  oil  embargo  only  drama- 
tized a  problem  that  eventually  would  have 
required  significant  changes  in  our  energy 
utilization  and  production  activities.  The 
exhaustion  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas — 
now  forecast  within  the  next  one  or  two 
generations — coupled  with  the  wasteful  pat- 
terns of  energy  use  in  this  country  demand 
more  efficient  consumption  patterns.  The 
concern  for  a  safe  environment  among  a 
growing  number  of  people  require  new  meth- 
ods of  exploration  and  production.  And  we 
know  that  alternative  non-fossil  sources  of 
energy  must  be  in  place  by  the  earlv  21st 
century. 

In  developing  policies  to  meet  the  near 
term  energy  policy  objectives,  the  United 
States  must  evaluate  competing  policies 
along  several  dimensions.  Most  importantly, 
are  the  policies  likely  to  achieve  the  stated 
objectives?   If   so,   what   will   be   the   costs? 

First,  what  will  be  the  economic  and  social 
adjustment  costs  of  the  proposed  policies? 
Specifically,  what  will  be  their  effect  on  price 
level,  output,  and  employment,  and  can  the 
economy  sustain  these  costs?  Secondly,  how 
much  througlt  higher  prices  and  large  in- 
vestments in  conservation  and  supply  policies 
win  be  taken  out  of  national  income?  High 
levels  of  .spending  on  energy  and  by  the 
energy  sector   will   mean  less  spending  for 


other  lie  lie. 1  .ir.d  desired  goods  and  services. 
Finally,  what  wiH  be  the  environmental  costs 
of  the  policies?  The  costs  of  alternative  pol- 
icies in  terms  of  adverse  economic  impact, 
foregone  social  invesiment.  and  environn.en- 
tal  degradation  can  then  be  compared  to 
the  eifectiveness  of  each  aitcriiaiive  in  reaeli- 
ing  tlie  object ivts. 

It  is.  of  course,  much  easier  to  ask  ll.e 
right  ques'ions  than  it  is  to  answer  them. 
The  follo'ving  proposals  represent  the  task 
forces'  a.ssessment  of  competing  policies  and 
prov'de  the  base  for  an  enerev  policy  thpt 
will   attain   'he  stated  objectives   a*^   a   re.il- 
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The  United  Spates  la  not  faced  today  with 
a  crisis  comparable  to  that  existing  dtiri.ig 
the  oil  puihar.  o.  Moreover,  under  the  au- 
thority of  tl'.e  Emergency  Petroleum  AUoca- 
ticr  Act  of  1973  Ihe  admini.'iirative  machin- 
ery capable  of  maiiDg.ng  .-iiortages  is  in 
place.  Secondlv.  with  ".inter  alnjost  over  the 
season  c*"  peai:  demand  lor  oil  has  passed. 
Thirdly,  the  lecessio;;.  a  mild  winter,  and 
conservation  measures  ha  e  caused  a  drop  m 
world  dem.-ind  for  OPEC  oil  Hediic-d  demand 
and  the  ctiiUcully  OPFC  has  had  In  coord:- 
nati.'ig  Its  p'.oduciioii  Kchedu'e  are  pidudes 
to  a  slight  decrease  in  the  OI^EC  price  OI'EC 
do.  s  liot  appc.ir  invulneiuble. 

We  can  aiiree  vvith  the  .^dminis' ratio;:  on 
tiie  need  for  an  energy  policy.  In  fact,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  last  Congress  gave 
its  attention  lo  major  energy  legislatiis;.  It 
was  ihe  Executive  who  was  neghgen. .  We 
cannot  acree  now  with  ihe  artificial  crists 
atmosphere  tiiat  the  Preside»»t  has  created. 
Energy  policy  must  be  develope'i  withjn  the 
context  of  otiier  national  needs  and  pi  ion - 
lies.  The  country  has  time  to  work  (ui  a 
sen;;!l3le  long-term  energy  policy,  and  at  the 
same  time  implement  workabl"  and  ellet.lve 
measures  to  conserve  energy  in  the  -iiori- 
lun  and  insnre  emergency  supplies. 

1.  Kcon(jV\ic  Recovery:  Recessioii  is  t.v  far 
ihe  most  critical  problem  facing  this  tiiun- 
try.  The  highest  priority  item  on  tl;e  nation's 
agenda  is  economic  recovery.  Tne  succe'js  of 
our  pc'licies  in  both  the  dome.sti  •  and  foreign 
fields  is  closely  tied  to  the  .strtngth  of  c>ur 
economy.  Nothing  should  be  permitted  lo 
interfere  with  the  restoration  of  American 
economic  heait,h.  Economic  recovery  policies 
must  be  given  priority.  Recovery  policies  can- 
not be  .sacrificed  to  an  energy  program.  If 
properly  constructed  and  limed,  an  eiicrgy 
policy  can  stimulate  laiher  than  impede  re- 
covery. 

This  economic  recovery  orientation  fcr  na- 
tional policy  was  clearly  established  in  mid- 
November  by  the  Domestic  Affairs  Task  Force 
statement  on  the  economy.  It  was  given  ex- 
pression again  in  early  December  in  the  eco- 
nomic policy  statement  endorsed  by  the  ^!U1- 
Terrn  Democratic  Conference  on  Party  Or- 
ganic at  ion  and  Policy.  The  President  has 
very  belatedly  adopted  this  orientation,  and 
by  the  time  he  conceded  that  recession  should 
receive  the  same  attention  as  inflation,  the 
situation  was  way  out  of  hand. 

A.  Fiscal  Policy:  Tlie  one-shot  $.16  bil'ton 
in  tax  rebates  and  an  increased  investment 
tax  credit  proposed  by  the  Administration 
is  only  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
it  is  no  more  than  a  dovvnpayntent.  and  it  is 
inequitable.  It  does  far  too  little  for  the  vic- 
tims of  inflation  and  the  casualties  of  reces- 
sion. The  expenditure  targets  proposed  by 
the  Administration  are  too  restrictive  and 
have  ilie  wrong  priorities.  Tlie  general  gnide- 
Itnes  for  a  minimum  fiscal  pack-^ge  would  be 
the  lollovving: 

An  immediate  tax  rebate  of  .<:ome  $10-12 
billion  It  should  be  paid  in  one  installment 
and  favor  low  and  middle  Income  house- 
holds— those  who  are  most  in  need  of  buying 
power  and  who  are  most  likely  to  spend  the 
rebate.  Cash  payments  should  be  paid  to 
workers  vvho.se  income  was  too  low  to  incur 
income   tax   liabilities. 
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A  t:ix  reduction  of  uboat  SlO-20  bStlion 
!u  personal  income  taxes  to  be  reflected  as 
soon  as  po!5£Jble  In  a  reduction  In  wl'iiliold- 
iiU'  rates  for  those  In  the  boUom  half  of 
the  income  distribution,  llii'.  thoiild  include 
A  lefundable  tax  credit  for  low  Income 
1..  ■:  .f'loKls. 

An  increase  lii  tV.e  luvcvtmoiit  l.'x  credit 
from  7  perci-iit  to  10  percent,  IncU.ding  a 
p.-uviLion  ps.ming  full  adva-aage  L.r  the  10 
pe:.ent  credit  to  public  utilities. 

dome  rclici  for  sniali  businebi  and  fi^rruers 
bv  a  doubllii-  i  Irtitn  »25.000  lo  JoO.OOO)  of 
t!;o  .'.mount  cf  corpo:.i"-e  iuccii.e  uix  subject 
tj    the   inlti.;!   22   percent    rate. 

The  re.'overv  stinuilalcd  by  tt.c^e  t.ir  cuts 
^^■'.:i  o.uickly  restore  t^e  ffdTal  re.enues 
and  provide  a  margin  f)  lln.ince  priority 
.ipcdc. 

A  tax  reform  p.-ickage  li->  be  e.ia.teU  in 
107C  which  would  recirt'ss  lony  star.dlnfj  in- 
e'l'UtiPs  in  the  personal  and  corporate  tax 
str'.Ti(i.ire  ard  aid  to  so'cnmeit  revenues. 
In  civ.r-ert  with  these  t.ix  rh.",r!ge«,  an 
nn'l-rpcessl'n  expenUture  pnr:tf.?e  shoiil-l 
^c  immccU-xtely  developed  and  inr^lnmented. 
C3rnponent.<!  of  this  ejroerditure  program 
cotild  Include  the  fril'o-.vSng: 

An  expanded  public  gervlc.?  emplovirient 
pror.->m.  With  tmemiJlo-mcnt  at  7',  million 
and  i.Jln?.  a  mll'lon  job  public  "emplov- 
rreiit  program  coi'ld  gi.e  both  the  vorkeVs 
ani  The  nniion  the  beiiffita  flov/ln';  from 
productive  emplojment.  Althotif.h  p'imai-v 
re.i|irn5:tbllit.v  for  developing  these  lobs  to 
dare  has  rested  wi'.h  state  and  local  I'ovjrn- 
ment^.  a  sizable  portion  of  tlip-e  new  Jobs 
could  be  pro",  ided  bv  a  federal  emergency 
emplo\nioi.t,  program.  One  example  of  such 
a  work  force  would  be  an  EnerRv  Coi.serva- 
tlnn  CVirps  dpsl  -ned  to  facilitate  the  Insula- 
tion of  housing  and  comnumily  facr.Uie:. 
and  a  door  to  door  educational  e  Tort  which 
wou;d  s-'.lmtilate  e:;er.q;y  con'^eiva. ion  proc- 
tice.s  by  honseholdJ..  hot^l,  and  office  build- 
ings. 

A  counter-cycli.al  $3-5  blHion  revenue 
sharing  pro;"-am  to  alleviate  the  reces.sion- 
CKvsed  fiscal  crisi?,  cf  local  imd  state  govern- 
mei-.f<.  The  rece.-^sion  ha.s  tr.in.-;formed  the 
mmacjpal  and  state  hudpet  surnUiFc-s  of  re- 
rent  years  into  a  deficit  of  nearly  .*8  billion. 
I-nr-klng  the  debt  financln^";  capacity  of  the 
federal  government,  state  and  local  units 
are  being  forced  to  ral.'-e  tnxes  or  cut  back 
<=crvice.s  and  Jobs.  If  federal  as-lstance  Ls  not 
forthcominc-.  increased  taxes,  service  reduc- 
tion and  lay-cfT;?  will  only  aegravate  the 
rcce.ssioi-.. 

Thr;  creation  of  a  development  financing 
l!:»trumentallty  to  help  finance  the  honslns 
ii'.dtistry.  public  lUilltles.  mass  tianrlt  f.i.clll- 
Tie-  and  the  r.ation's  rail  system,  as  well  as 
to  help  break  other  critical  supply  bottle- 
ne.r!cs  in  the  economy. 

The  prompt  Initiation  of  c-inctructlon  and 
m;;l!itenance  i>rojects.  such  ns.  water  and 
r.cwer  facilities,  which  have  been  defer-ed  or 
delnyed  bec-.u^t  of  the  Pro.'^^ldential  imp.:>und- 
ment  of  fund.-.  Additional  federal  as.^i stance 
may  be  required  to  permit  .st-ite  a'ld  local 
^•overnments  to  fully  u-e  the  feder  il  f'inds. 

B.  Monctani  Polwy:  If  the  de-^lred  expan- 
sion in  GNP  Is  to  be  achieved,  the  Federal 
Re.>erve  system  mus.t  launch  an  a?'f;res-.ive 
program  of  monetary  care.  Tiie  e.iLOs-i-.ely 
tight  money  policy  of  the  Fe'leral  Reserve 
h.i..  been  a  m.ij^r  cause  of  the  current  reces- 
sion. Althoufh  the  recent  moves  by  the 
Federal  Resdve  are  in  tlie  proper  direction 
we  fe  ir  they  ha\e  been  more  apparent  than 
re.i!.  If  cnniinued,  this  cautious  monetary 
polio V  will  s-ifle  me  efieoto  of  a  stimulative 
fiscal  policy. 

Tl-.e  Federal  Reserve  and  oilier  federal 
Ijuding  a-cncies  miist  alio  develop  more  .'^c- 
lecave  ricthocU  for  allocating  credit.  Hous- 
ini'.  public  ut'.litic;,  municipal  borrowers, 
fo:>d  pru:i;i.t:on  and  small  buslnes.srs  sho;ild 
receive  preference  over  speculative  non- 
piaductjve  ventures. 

C.  Prkc  and  Iitcoiii.^  PuVcy:  Promoting  a 


healthy  recovery  may  result  in  larger  wage 
i>r  price  mr.eases  than  would  be  pos^^lble 
under  a  policy  of  recession.  I  urthermore, 
some  sectors  of  the  economy  coinmanU  ex- 
cess.;-e  price  increa.sea  for  their  good.s  or 
services  even  in  the  ever'.t  of  falling  demand. 
At  the  very  least,  the  Council  on  Waye  and 
i'rice  Stability  siiould  be  streng'her.ed.  Addi- 
tional powers  could  incliide  tho  authority 
to  subpoena  pertinent  infonnatioii  on  wayei, 
prices,  sales.  eoi>'s  and  profito.  and  the  power 
to  hold  public  hearings  r.iid  to  interveiie  se- 
lectively in  ;\.-.t;es  auci  price  decisions. 

11.  hcjeclion  of  Die  Adiuiuu.:'-a:i\.>i^'.i  La- 
crgy  trot/} am:  A  vvc.-.k  ecoiio;.iy  cannot  .'ais- 
Viiin  an  e^:erg>  program  like  ijie  AcUui.jlstra- 
tlon's  nor  c;  u  it  successfully  manajte  another 
dibfuption  iii  oil  supply  or  externa!  price 
fiiocks.  The  mo^it  important  eienicnl  in  a 
short,  run  energy  projirani  v.  ill  be  the  rcitora- 
iK'.i  of  strong  ecoiiomic  perforniai.ce. 

The  President's  energy  progtaai  i.s  based  on 
a  .'i'jhenie  of  dramatic  cuertjy  price  increases. 
It  will  keep  the  late  uf  i:.flatlon  at  it.=:  double 
Ui^lt  p.'ice  and  will  co.-^t  the  cconjn-.y  $40- 
•50  bUlion.  This  will  more  tlinn  neutralize 
ihe  stimuUitive  eC3ct.s  ol  the  Presidents  pro- 
posed taj£  reductioi's  and  deepen  the  reccs- 
sionar)  iroud  in  the  economy.  In  shorr,,  the 
Preiidei.fs  energy  plan  is  aii  ob;;tacle  to  eco- 
Jionac  rccovtry  and.  a.i  -sucli.  it  is  self-defeat- 
ing. Thtj  most  efTecti-'e  defense  against  a 
threat  to  the  s^-curlty  cf  supply  and  balance 
of  paymsnt^  deficits  is  a  strong  ct(.nomy.  la 
order  to  isisure  economic  leeovery  the  fol- 
lowing step-'?  slioiild  be  taken  by  Consress: 
A.  Prohibit  tiie  Preiid^i.t  from  imposing 
the  tiritl  on  imported  oil. 

Limit  presidential  authority  to  raloe 
tionieotlc  oil  prices  or  to  remove  price  con- 
trols from  d'>inestic  oil  production.  Thete  ac- 
tions would  Include;  the  renewal  of  the 
Krnor-ency  Petroleum  Allocutio'.i  Act  of  197J 
tnat  expires  in  August  l'J75. 

IIT.  .4  Positiie  Eiioi;,:/  Program:  When  the 
privae  enteiprUe  market  .sy.stcm  work.s.  It  is 
a  very  poweriul  and  e.Tectlve  force  in  deter- 
ml-'-lny  what  will  be  produced,  how  it  will  be 
produced,  and  ho;v  much  it  will  cof.t.  When 
nnl  V  h-re  fi.e  in.iikel  force-  worl:  i,ucce.is- 
f  uUy.  we  should  rely  on  tuem.  Ho'.vever.  there 
are  circunvnances  under  which  the  market 
tystem  fiUls  to  operate  ciTectl\ely.  and  to  pre- 
tend that  it  win  function  smoothly  only  re- 
sults in  exces.slve  wac.te.  inemclency.  and  In- 
equity. The  niixed  public-private  economy  in 
the  United  States  ro;>re.-,cnL.s  a  clear  recognl- 
tk>n  that  wb.en  the  market  fat:.;,  go'-ernmcnt 
must  play  a  rtile  to  correct  iho^e  failures. 

llie  White  House  energy  pros;rain  rests 
sqiwrcly  on  the  premise  t;iat  unregulated 
market  forces  will  bo  a  i  eiTectlve  means  for 
supproi-ing  energy  demand  ar.d  .'-■imulatlng 
eaerty  production.  The  program  relies  on  ex- 
tremely high  prices  not  only  for  oil  but  for 
alte'-nate  energy  sources  as  the  key  to  con- 
servation and  supply  development.  The  best 
avai'nhle  evidence  su^f^ests  that  this  ap- 
jiroaen  will  not  work  and  as  alrea.lv  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  very  costly  to  the  Ameri-an 
people.  The  propot. 'd  hlgl-.er  cnergv  prices 
win  not  achieve  the  de:;ired  reductlo'n  in  de- 
nmnd.  They  exceed  what  Is  necevary  to  stim- 
ulate rlon;e3t!c  prodi'ctlon  rnd  nil!  simply 
re^.i;U  in  large  transfer  of  income  troni  con- 
Riimers  to  producevs. 

The  President  has  taken  a  pol.ir  position 
and  thrown  good  judgment  to  the  winds. 
Tho  exclusive  r->lia!-.ce  on  market  forces  must 
be  rejpcled  a-  d  replaced  with  an  approach 
that  sensibly  inteRrates  the  wcrkin^s  of  the 
market  with  the  dei:ree  a;id  type  of  govern- 
ment involvement  that  is  necessary  to  achieve 
our  ene:  j.y  policy  objectives  at  minimum  cost 
to  the  coiis';m3r, 

A  Cori'ifriation:  Ir.ptovemeiit  on  both  the 
supply  and  demand  side  of  the  energy  equa- 
tion will  be  required  to  bal.mce  our  energy 
budr.et  In  the  fa -c  of  redttced  import.s  How- 
ever, insufiiclent  con.servation  will  mean 
gre.fer  pressure  on  dome.'--ric  .^::ppUes  and 
an   lucre .le  in  envlroiimpn'..!   rl.-:.s.  There 


'ore.  a  natural  uuion  exists  bi.lvvecn  con;er- 
valloii  and  ctivlrotimental  concerns.  Greater 
con.jervation   will   mean   iesj   eiivironment.il 

i.'Ci3t. 

Energy  conservation  efforts  must  be  lltr.- 
itcd  by  ons  factor:  supprer,':!;!;!  of  gr^v.-th  r.\ 
energy  demand  caimot  be  brout-ht  about  by 
a  deliberate  slowdown  of  e(  or.oniic  crowih 
in  general.  However,  due  to  the  high  levels  of 
enerLty  waste  bu.lt  into  our  patterns  of  pro- 
ducuon  and  consumption,  i;.  does  iiat  ajj- 
p?ar  that  a  redi:cUon  in  the  growth  rate  of 
energy  dem?.nd  will  In  th?  long  iu:i  It.i  r- 
ferc  With  cconOii:lc  gr.iv, th.  In  the  ."hor;  rv.n, 
renr.ible  cou=ervation  ineaMu.^s  .'.hoiild  not 
ininetie  eronomic  rcccvery.  In  f;.ct.  elements 
in  the  conservation  program  will  help  stin.r-- 
latc  the  eoo-.omy. 

1.  Sfiort-Tcia  Conscn  alion:  Because  sub- 
.stantial  supply  .-.djustmetiLs  are  not  po=ilbIe 
1.1  the  short  run.  the  only  v.  .'iv  ^o  achieve  fev.- 
er  iir.ports  v  iU  be  through  reduced  dem^v.d. 
The  go.il  ci  abo-.it  1  million  barrels  a  day 
proposed  by  tlie  Administration  is  arbitrary 
and  economically  disruptive.  Short-terin 
conservation  can  be. t  be  ae.we.ed  ilirougli 
th.e  following  measares. 

'Ihe  iiiipcsition  of  an  iii'-poru  tiuota  d;- 
.=;igaed  to  redu  e  ii.ipcrtj  by  about  .50ti.0t;0- 
700,000  barrels  a  day.  If  this  actioii  is  taken 
in  concert  with  f^e  o'her  re.ominenti'Uioiis, 
It  appears  that  it  v  ill  not  be  cononilcaliy 
dloruptive.  However,  a  gri.tlual  imposition 
Oi  the  quota  would  .^ervo  to  elnniiui'e  ai>v  il^k 
of  advei>e  economic  ccin:,cqutnces. 

Use  of  the  Emergency  rciioleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  allocate  petroleum  a-.d 
contf.-'i  price  levels  in  the  face  of  the  qiio'a- 
Itiduced  thortTge.  Redticed  all'^.'ation?  .should 
be  c„n':entr,il';d  in  r.a''ollnc  fur  automobiles 
rather  than  ai-;rk  ultur.il.  indf  trial  or  home- 
heating  fuel:^.  However,  savinga  must  be 
made  wherever  practical  In  the  industr.al, 
commercial,  and  residential  use  of  energy, 
rhH.se-ln  over  a  period  of  about  f.vc  ye;u's 
a  gasoline  '.rix  which  would  not  cnly  servo  as 
a  revenue  generator  for  energy  supply  and 
conservation  projects,  but  encmu-aL-e  enicient 
V.SO  of  tiie  private  nutoniobi'.e  and  the  use  ot 
mis;  trauiit.  Tlie  g:.s  tax  iucrea^e^  could  be 
rebated  either  through  a  concurrent  redu;:- 
tion  in  income  tax  rates  for  tho-e  in  the 
lower  lialf  of  the  inconie  distribution  or 
federal  grants  to  ;.t;te  and  iDC.l  goverr.- 
ments  that  are  awarded  wheti  .«-a!es  taxes  tire 
reciti'  id.  The  exact  size  and  scheduling  of  the 
tax  .should  be  tied  closely  to  the  rate  of 
economic  recovery. 

A:i  Immediate  tax  credit  on  the  purchase 
of  new  cars  with  good  fuel  eniciency  ?.nd  a 
t.ix  pe;t,"lty  pli:-sed  in  o.  er  .<■?■-,  oral  years  on 
new  cars  that  have  poor  fuel  efTiclency 
would  provide  additional  incentive.^  for  the 
recycUtig  of  our  fleet  oi  cars  from  "gas 
gtt^zlers"  to  high  fttel  econ.omy  atttom  ibiie.^. 
The  tax  credit  for  rev.-  cars  with  good  fuel 
efficiency  would  also  be  an  expar. -i'-i.ary 
economic  policy. 

2  McdiUTti-Tcn.'t  Con'r:„tio>f 
a  Tmnsportation. 

St'Tutory  performance  standards  t..!  re- 
quire  better  m.ileafre   in  futtire   cr.rs. 

M.ijor  fundui?  for  mass  transit  faciliiies. 
A  substantial  increase  in  sttpport  for  rail 
tr.tn:  portati.-in  leading  ti  more  etier'ty 
enicient  trar<portat:on  cf  goods  find  peo- 
ple i:rd  much  needed  coal  traiuport  facilities. 
A  review  and  pofsjtiie  revi--ion  of  the 
rcgulat.iry.  rate  .s'rucnire  atid  tax  policies 
f',r  rr.ilroads. 

A  research  and  devclopmctit  commit.ment 
to  ei.ergy  efncicnt  modes  of  tran.-iport.atlon. 
b  Tndu--trial. 

Iiive=;tmcnt  incentives  applicable  to  capital 
eypenditures  made  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
energy  or  swltcltit-.g  from  oil  .nnd  ctn.s  to 
coal. 

Tlie  de-elopmeiit  and  iir.pletncntation  of 
federal  energy  efficiency  requirements  f.'f 
major  industrial  .-Tctors. 

A  federally  .-supported  study  on  the  f-Wsi- 
bility  of  .shifting  away  irom  tie  pioduction 
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of  energy  inten.^ive  consumer  goods  to  sub- 
stitute good.-i  tliat  reo.uire  much  less  energy 
to  produce. 

c.  Residential  and  Commercial. 
Federal  loan  and  tax  credit  programs  for 
rue    insulation    of    homes    and    commercial 
establishments. 

A  revision  of  building  code  standards  at 
all  levels  of  government  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  efficiency  of  space  heating  and 
■  I  oliiir;  systems. 

Energy  performance  .standi'.rds  for  major 
appliances. 

B.  SuppJii:  Conservation  alone  CEnnot 
tiring  about  the  desired  redtiction  in  oil  Im- 
ports, and  a  vigorous  program  lo  develop 
domestic  enerr;y  suplies  should  be  Initiated. 
Price  alone  will  not  be  sufTicient.  The  mar- 
ket system  cannot  provjde  the  leadership  and 
commitment  that  will  be  required  to  de- 
velop our  domestic  reserves  in  an  environ- 
mentally acceptftile  manner. 
1.  Short-Tcnn . 

A  national  strategic  reserve  and  storage 
system  to  reduce  the  threat  to  our  security 
of  supply  and  immediate  development  of 
selected  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  for  either 
storage  or  commercial  use. 

The  creation  of  a  Federal  Petroleum  Pur- 
chasing Agency  which  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  negotiate  the  terms  of  the 
Importation  of  crude  oil  and  oil  products 
into  the  United  States.  In  addition,  this 
agency  could  Initiate  a  system  of  sealed  bids 
for  oil  importers,  an  action  that  would  spark 
competition  for  the  American  market  among 
oil  exporters  and  possibly  lead  to  price  de- 
creases for  imported  oil. 

Create  a  National  Energy  Production 
Board.  Funded  through  a  share  of  the  gas 
tax,  the  Board  will  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  energy  resources  and  help 
break  other  energy  bottlenecks  by  provid- 
ing needed  capital  and  htiman  resources. 
A  major  task  for  tlie  Board  would  be  to 
facilitate  our  conversion  from  the  use  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  to  coal.  The  Board  could  also 
have  the  power  to  direct  conservation  meas- 
ures and  break  conservation  Ixittlenecks. 

Create  a  Department  of  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  to  consolidate  and  rationalize 
the  management  of  our  nations  natural  re- 
sources. The  Department  would  have  the 
responsibility  for  setting  specific  goals  for 
energy  ure  and  production  and  for  instir- 
ing  their  realization. 
2.  Mcdium-Ter-.n 

Onshore  oil  and  natural  gas  should  not  be 
counted  on  as  a  major  sotirce  of  supply  In 
the  medium  term.  Domestic  reserves  appear 
to  have  been  overestimated,  and  the  rate 
of  production  of  existing  reservoirs  has 
dropped  off  considerably.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  coal  resources  are  the  more  certain 
alternatives,  and  coal  is  our  most  viable  long 
run  source  of  supply. 

The  major  challenge  in  fAipply  develop- 
ment is  to  bring  coal  into  the  energy  stream 
in  an  environmentally-accepted  way.  Major 
incentives  for  the  conversion  jf  industry  and 
utilities  to  the  use  of  coal  must  be  de- 
signed and  implemented.  But  coal  should 
only  be  burned  in  compliance  with  environ- 
mental standards.  Federal  involvement  and 
leadership  will  be  required  to  make  this  con- 
version. 

Enact  the  Surface  Mining  Control  Act. 
This  will  not  only  insure  environmental  safe 
guards  for  coal  mining  but  reduce  the  un- 
certainty on  environmental  matters  that 
laces  the  coal  Industry  and  helps  retard  pro- 
duction. 

Since  the  age  of  fossil  fuels  is  reaching  a 
conclusion,  major  efforts  must  be  made  to 
develop  technically,  commercially  and  en- 
vironmentally feasible  alternatives.  To  avoid 
placing  all  of  our  eggs  in  one  basket,  Joint 
public-private  research  and  demonstration 
projects  should  investigate  the  full  range 
of  alternatives  including  geothermal,  syn- 
thetic fuels,  solar,  nuclear  fission,  and  fusion, 


C.  Energy  Prices  and  the  Energy  Industry. 
wind  and  tidal  power,  and  others. 

1.  Prieea. 

The  United  States  should  not  permit  the 
monopoly  price  of  OPEC  oU  to  set  the  price 
of  domestic  energy.  The  price  of  all  domestic 
energy  resources  must  be  based  on  actual 
production  costs  and  rates  of  return  that 
recognize  the  risks  of  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  steps  proposed  earlier  to  limit  presi- 
dential authority  to  raise  domestic  oil  prices 
or  lift  price  controls  will  help  insure  fair 
petroleum  prices  to  consumers. 

The  current  uncertainty  about  the  future 
price  of  domestic  natural  gas  must  be  le- 
solved.  Although  an  increased  jirice  for 
natural  gas  moving  in  interstate  commerce 
is  necessary,  natural  gas  should  remain  un- 
der regulatory  control. 

Consider  aid  to  the  needy,  who  cannot 
alTord  the  current  prices  of  home  heating  oil, 
natural  gas,  and  utility  service. 

2.  Information. 

In  order  to  obtain  reliable  data  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  this  country's  energy 
resources,  reasonable  ground  rules  should  be 
established  for  acquiring  information  aiid 
data  from  all  energy  entities,  both  privattiv 
and  publicly  owned. 

Use  of  the  National  Energy  Production 
Board  to  reach  independent  judgments  on 
the  potential  oil  and  natural  gas  reserves 
on  public  lands  and  on  reasonable  produc- 
tion costs.  Such  a  yardstick  for  measuring 
probable  private-sector  performance  is  par- 
ticularly critical  in  making  sound  decis;ions 
on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  development. 

Conduct  congressional  hearings  on  the 
economic  need  and  legality  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  integration  in  the  energy  in- 
dustry. 

3.  Tax  Policy. 

Repeal  the  oil  depletion  allowance  tor 
major  oil  companies,  but  retain  reduced 
benefits  for  small  producers. 

Abolish  tux  credits  for  payments  to  foreign 
governments  that  are  not  tr.xes  on  profits. 

Recover  windfall  profits  on  oil.  natural 
gas  and  coal  resulting  from  the  rspid  rise 
in  world  oil  prices. 

IV.  The  Role  of  States  in  Fncrgy  Conicr- 
vati07i  and  Resource  Develou7->cnt :  .An  ade- 
quate national  energy  policy  must  encourage 
conservation  practices  that  fall  under  state 
jurisdiction,  and  It  mttst  recognize  the  legit- 
imate state  and  local  concerns  over  the 
socio-economic  and  natuial  euviro'imcnt 
Impact  of  energy  resource  development. 

A.  Conservation. 

State  and  local  governments  must  be  en- 
couraged to  take  the  responsibilitv  for: 

Enforcing   the   55   mph   speed   iimit. 

Revising  state  and  local  building  codes  to 
require  more  efficient  space  heating  and 
cooling. 

Reducing  the  reliance  on  the  single  pa.s- 
senger  automobile.  Examples  of  such  actions 
Include  granting  rights-of-way  to  multi- 
passenger  vehicles,  charging  high  parking 
fees  for  single  passenger  cars  in  the  central 
business  districts,  developing  or  Improving 
mass  transit  and  encouraging  higher  density 
development. 

Revising  public  utility  rate  structui-es  to 
encourage  conservation  of  electric  power 
and  natural  gas. 

B.  Supply  Development:  Regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  pending  litigation  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  states  must  play  a 
role  In  the  planning  and  regulation  of 
energy  resource  development,  specifically  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Preparation  of  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  regarding  the  specific  site  and 
region  should  precede  exploratory  work. 

Exploratory  work  should  be  supervised  by 
the  National  Energy  Production  Board,  the 
results  should  be  shared  with  the  states. 
Joint  federal  and  state  decisions  can  then 
be  made  about  the  energy  resources. 

If  development  is  warranted,  states  should 


have  a  role  in  determining  environmental 
safeguards  and  in  monitoring  the  project. 
Conditions  should  also  be  established  for 
remuneration  to  the  ttates  in  the  event  of 
environmenial  damage. 

Government  revenues  earned  on  the  proj- 
ects should  be  shared  with  the  states. 

To  assist  the  states  generally  in  the  ra- 
tior.al  planning  of  their  resources,  national 
land  u.se  legislation  should  be  enacted. 

V.  Ejicrgy  and  American  Foreign  PoJify — 
General  Dirrction.s. 

A.  OPEC  is  not  a  monolith.  Not  only  «re 
there  the  obvious  geographic  differences,  but 
important  economic,  .social,  cultural,  and 
political  distinctions.  The  common  bond  is 
oil  and  the  desire  for  high  prices.  Foreign 
)!olicy  initiatives  to  OPEC  must  recognize 
these  differences,  and  above  all  the  geiieral- 
i;:ed  apprcacli  s'lould  be  one  of  disci-cTc 
negotiation,  not  confrontation.  A  direct 
government  role  in  the  negotiations  on  oil 
with  OPEC  covmtiies  should  be  given  serious 
consideration.  Those  OPEC  members  thftt 
do  not  have  a  stake  in  a  Middle  East  settie- 
nient  are  nrach  less  likely  to  use  the  securit\ 
of  supply  threat.  Countries  with  large  popu- 
lation^; and  low  per  capita  Income — s.ich  as 
Nigeria  and  Equador^will  lend  to  use  their 
oil  surplu.se.s  to  support,  ccotiomic  de'eJop- 
ment.  This  means  major  rc-vcling  ilirougli 
the  purchase  of  Western  goods  and  services. 
The  innjor  capital  transfer  will  be  to  those 
cottntrie.s  tiiat  cannot  absorb  their  oil  sur- 
pluses for  ec'inoinic  developmep.t. 

B.  The  United  States  should  explore  every 
tneans  for  the  recycling  of  OPEC  oil  sur- 
I>luses.  .'\s  noted  earlier,  the  U.S.,  Japan,  ai'd 
West  Germany  are  likely  to  be  the  benc- 
*:e;aries  of  recycling  and  the  de\eloping  na- 
tions will  bear  a  disproportionate  share  oi 
the  burden  of  oil  deficits.  The  U.S..  in  coop- 
evatlon  with  developing  nations,  should  use 
all  app.opnate  means  to  encourage  OPEC 
to  increase  its  development  a.ssistance.  Un- 
less large  sums  of  aid  are  provided,  the  less 
cievetoped  nations  will  enter  a  period  of 
catastiopluc  etonctnic  decline. 

C.  The  concept  of  an  International  Energy 
.'i;;pi)cy  -hould  l;e  supported,  but  Coiif^ress 
should  investigate  the  .specific  obll(.aiio:ts 
of  this  country  under  the  aL-reci..ent. 

D.  The  establishment  of  a  world  price  i.ocr 
for  oil  siiould  be  opposed  ar.d  action  to  sdoot 
a  floor  should  be  claiitied  and  lustilied  to 
Congress. 

E.  A  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  will 
permit  greater  flexibility  in  working  out 
iiioie  adequate  and  economically  acceptable 
arrangements  on  oil.  However,  a  i-esoiution 
of  the  conflict  will  not  be  tantamount  to  a 
resolution  of  the  oil  issue. 

The  primary  objective  of  U.S.  policy  in  liie 
Middle  East  is  peace  and  stabUltv  and  r.(<: 
energy,  A  constructive  Soviet  role"  in  reatii- 
ing  a  stable  solution  should  be  .seen  as  a  i 
iii;porta:it  part  of  detente. 

F.  The  denial  of  trade  benefits  to  OPEC 
members  will  not  be  effective  if  it  threatens 
to  rupttire  our  relations  with  an  entire  re- 
gion of  the  world.  In  order  to  maintain  and 
continue  to  develop  amicable  hemispheric 
relations,  the  U.S.  should  move  to  exempt 
Ecuador  and  Venezuela  from  the  OP>.C 
clau-e  oi   tiio  trade  bill. 


SIXTIETH  NACA   ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  60  vear.s  afo 
tliis  month  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  NASA's  predeces- 
.sor.  was  founded.  For  over  40  years  tliat 
organization  led  the  United  States  in 
aeronautical  research. 

On  April  2,  1915,  President  Wilson  ap- 
pointed the  first  12  members  of  NACA. 
Throughout  its  entire  history  until  Octo- 
ber 1958,  member.s  served  without  com- 
pensption.  On  December  9,  1915,  NAC.\ 
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report  No.  1.  entitled  "Report  on  Uae  Be- 
liavior  of  Aeroplanes  in  Gusts,"  was  re- 
It'ased. 

Brt-Acen  1915  and  1958  tlie  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  v.a^ 
not  only  responsible  for  leading  this  Na- 
Mon  to  a  position  of  preeminence  In  aero- 
:>;nuical  science  and  technologj-,  but  also 
iiutiated  basic  studies  which  in  later 
years  supported  such  remarkable 
-chieveraents  as  the  Mercury  program. 

On  July  20.  1958.  President  Eisenhower 
announced  that  NACA  would  pronde  the 
nufleus  of  the  ner^ly  formed  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

I  feel  that  this  60th  anniversary  i.s  an 
appropriate  t:me  to  be  concerned  about 
NASA's  role  in  aeronautical  research, 
vvhich.  after  all,  remains  a  primary  as- 
signment of  NASA.  Tliis  summer  NASA 
will  release  the  results  of  two  fimdamen- 
tal  aeronautics  planning  studies.  One 
deals  with  the  outlook  for  aeronautics 
until  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  other 


TAX  EQUITY  FOR  l-WO-EARNER 
FAMILIES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
1!*69  our  tax  rate  schedules  have  severely 
discriminated  agai!ist  married  couples  in 
which  both  spouses  work.  A  man  and  a 
woman,  each  of  whom  is  a  wage  earner, 
pays  siijniflcantly  more  taxes  if  tliey  are 
married  to  each  other  than  they  would 
if  they  were  still  single. 

In  the  93d  Congress,  and  a'-;ain  thi> 
year  'S.  93'.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  ehminate  this  unjustifiable  in- 
equity. During  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
Ta:c  Reduction  Act  this  year.  Senator 
Long  pledged  to  hold  public  hcarin^^s  on 
proposals  to  eUminale  tliis  discrimina- 
tion. I  believe  these  hearintcs  are  impor- 


Ltnt.  both  becaa^c  the  discrinnnation  is 

deals  with  a  ppeciflc  area  of  aei'onauticV,     s'-Jh.^tantial   and   unjustifiable   and    be- 
namely  aircraft  fuel  efTiclency.  '     "" "^  *        '      " 


In  preparing  these  Important  studies 
NASA  will  draw  on  60  years  of  com- 
petence, imaeination.  and  drive  devel- 
oped by  NACA  and  her  progeny. 


GOVERNOR    HATHAWAY:    A    CLOSE 
LOOK    IS    REQUIRED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  nominated  the  former 
Governor  of  Wyoming.  Stanley  K.  Hath- 
away to  succeed  Rogers  Morton  as  Sec- 
reiary  of  the  Interior.  I  nn!,t  admit  that 
I  greet  the  appointment  with  mixed 
cniotiono. 

As  a  wesLeiner.  I  am  pleased  that  th;- 
Ford  aumnn.uation  has  looked  westward 
to  fill  tlie  post  of  Secretary  of  the 
liuciior,  for  we  in  the  West  have  the 
Greatest  stcke  in  the  deci.^ions  of  that 
Department.  At  the  sam.-'  time,  however. 
I  am  troubled.  While  there  are  qualified 
Rf^pubhcans  in  the  West— former  Gov. 
Tom  McCall  of  Oregon  comes  immediate- 
ly to  mind— with  strong  credentials,  the 
Frcsidenl  luw  picked  a  man  whose  nom- 
ination has  caused  deep  conre;-n  among 


consen-ationists  throughout  the  Nation  _.    , 

I  have  already  received  several  pix>t€st5     cilsacJvantageoi.is  from  an  income  tax  point 
from   Idaho   opposing   Governor   Hath-     '^^  ^'^"'  *°  ^^  single  i  resent  heing  tv.ice  on 


.nways  appointment.  They  contend  that 
the  Governor  is  too  strongly  oriented 
toward  the  coal,  gas,  juid  oil  industries  to 
serve  as  the  head  of  the  agency  which  is 
primauly  lesponsible  for  regulating 
them. 

It  has  been  a.sserted  th.v,  t!ie  Gover- 
nor views  as  a  waste  of  time  research  Into 
the  potential  of  solar  energy  to  help 
meet  our  energy  need.-,  .^.s  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
W;>.ter  Resources.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
any  possible  future  energy  source  for  this 
Nation  overlooked.  We  must  pursue  even 
possible  avenue — coal  gasification,  nu- 
tl'^ar,  geothermal,  solar,  and  others. 

I  have  no  detailed  iixfonnation  on  the 
re-.v  jiominee's  record  or  philosophy.  At 
•ui.i  juncture,  however,  when  an  intel- 


the  Senate  Interior  Committee  v^ill  give     e.xemption.  The  total  ta.x  for  both  or  you, 
this  nomination  the  closest  scrutiny.  "s  .single  individuals  living  together,  would 

■  Now.   s,ay   v^ju   ^.et   married   tiils  year  aufl 

your  individual  $15,000  Income  become  a 
total  Joliit  incon-.e  of  $30,000.  You  get  one 
standard  deduction  of  $3,000  as  a  married 
couple.  You  get  two  $750  personal  exemp- 
iio;.b.  The  total  tax  ou  your  Joint  return  as 
h',;-lxii;(i  and  wife  would  be  $6,200. 

i^y  getting  married,  as  tiie  compilation 
prepared  for  me  by  Leon  Gold,  chief  tax 
expert  of  the' Research  Institute  of  America, 
unclerllu'.'.s.  you  lo.se  $1,200  on  ta.\es  i.i  one 
year ! 

Now  to  iipe,--ific  ani-'.ver-.  t.j  RC.A.\  qiie.?- 
liou'-: 

I  I)  Coiigre^ss  didn't  •■arr.i:.-e"  thU  for  any 
Machiavellian  reason— to  penalii;e  marriage 
or  favor  homoiexuals  or  anything  equally 
ridiiulous.  Tliis  Inequity  Is  a  mathemaiica'l 
q»u:!c  which  une.xnectedlv  came  out  of  the 
years  of  effort  which  led  to  the  massive  Tax 
Rer..,nu  Act  of  1969.  In  e-ocnce,  the  overall 
j-oal  w.i.s  to  give  the  single  taxpayer  a  break 
and  particularly  to  case  the  discrimination 
ai.iniM   the  elderly  spinster. 

A  :  pecial  rate  wa.s  voted  for  the  single  tax- 
pu.er.  'llien  boosts  in  the  maximum  stand- 
ard dcdurtiun  added  to  the  benefits  fur  two 
Mivjie  taxpavers  taking  tivo  standard  deduc- 
i.oi...  but  undercut  the  pobitioii.s  of  taxpay- 
ers tiinig  PS  hu.sband  and  wife  and  sharing 
ojily  one  standard  deduction. 

li.e  gap  narrows,  though,  if  you,  as  tax- 
pa- er^,  iteml;'e  your  deductioi-.s.It  al.so  nar- 
1  'W.>  in  the  common  situation  where  one 
smg'.e  taxpayer  (the  man)  earns  considerablv 
mine  than  ihe  other  .single  taxpa^  ?r  (the 
u.^rniin), 

i2i  Various  congressmen  have  introduced 
bills  ir  jm  time  to  tmie  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lems. One  solution:  allowing  married  couples 
t)  hlc  .scp:ir;ite  returns  usiiu'  the  rate  .sched- 
ule for  unn-.arried  individuals  Instead  of 
special,  le.ss  favorable  schedule  presently 
requited  for  married  couples  Hilng  separate 
renirns.  In  the  House  and  Senate  right  now 
are  identi-al  bills,  backed  by  influential  log- 
Lslaf-r:.,  to  accoinp!i.-h  t;n>  objective. 

i3)  But.  as  Gold  report.s  to  me.  "tl-.e  kc- 
fact  Is  that  the  House  and  Senate  tax  com- 
mittees ha\e  not  pttshed  this  change  at  all. " 
In  tacr,  when  liearlngs  have  been  held,  there 
I  ive  been  a  few  impas.sioned  or.tcrie.s.  and 
ticn  dead  silence. 

If  you— like  R.CA— want  action,  write  to 
^'•ur  congressmen  and  make  your  pcvsltlon 
iinmi.  takably  clear.  Follow  up."  If  vou  want 
rur  tax  committees  to  give  tliLs  i.s.<;ue  top  pri- 
oiitv.  Insist  on  action,  Youll  get  It.  Other- 
wise, Congress  will  concentrate  on  other  tax 
Issues  such  .is  how  much  n  ;ut  taxc^  and 
'.vlu-re 


cause  mere  and  more  Americans  are  b"!"- 
coming  concenicl  about  this  inequity. 

This  widespread  concom  is  evidenced 
by  an  article  recently  written  by  S.vlvia 
Porter,  the  well-known  national  financial 
columnist.  Ms.  Porter  not  only  de.scribes 
carefully  the  cause  and  extent  of  this 
di.scrimination,  but  she  puts  the  blame 
riulit  here  with  the  Coiigress. 

I  believe  this  column  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccn-eii'.  tiiat  it  be  printct:  in  the 
RECo.'?n, 

There  beii.g  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  t,3  be  urinted  in  the  Rrco?n. 
as  follows: 
IFrtin  the  Cliicago  bun-Time^,  Mur.  19.  1975 1 

Ta.X    InEQI  iTIES    Kill    WORKIVC    P.MR 

(By  Sylvia  Porterl 

■  I  h.T. e  bfpn  working  on  my  li.conie  tax 
return  today,"  writes  the  young  man  to  his 
congrcj:smat!.  "and  have  found  that  my  wife 
and  I  will  have  to  pay  $J]4  more  in  taxes 
thi^  year  than  we  would  a.s  single  hidlvld- 
iials  living  In  sin.  (Our  Incomes  are  nearly 
identical  and  Just  un  '■  -  $5,000  each.)  I  have 
several  ciue.stions: 

"Firpt,  assuming  Congress  arranged  this 
lor  a  re.i.son,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
reason  Is  I  distinctly  remember  that  when, 
a.s  a  bachelor,  I  started  work  In  1908,  It  was 


the  short  end  of  an  app:ireiitly  capriciuu^lv 
divided  sliclc. 

•'Second,  I  would  lihe  to  kr.o«-  whether 
changes  in  this  arrangement  are  pendij;g. 
If  there  are  none,  the  prospect  of  saving  mors 
tha-i  .J200  annually  for  the  next  50  years  or 
so  (that  Is  JIO.OOO  plus)  obvlouoly  niukes  a 
siinp'.e  uncontested  divorce  the  economically 
rational  thing  for  its  to  do. 

"Tlilrd,  If  changes  are  proposed,  I  w^uTd 
!i::e  to  know  how  you  plan  to  vote." 

Sir.ce  the  young  man.  RCA.,  sei;t  me  a 
copy  of  his  letter  f.nd  since  I  know  thao 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  you  must  t;e  ask- 
ing the  ?aine  questions,  he.'e  g^es: 

First.  RCA  Is  ab:-^oluteIy  rl';ht  about  the 
unanticipated  Inequities  in  tiie  income  tax 
tables  and  what  seem  to  be  utterly  Indefen- 
sible discriminations  agslnst  married  tax- 
payers. 

To  Illustrate.  !:.»y  '  ou  are  tvo  tnxprivcr  . 
.single,  each  of  you  earning  *15  OtX.)  for  u 
total  of  $30.tAKl    Ut'der  the  iticrensed  sta'.cl- 


ii.Hent  balance  between  the  economy  and     "''''  ^leducion  proposed  for  1975  whi.  h  con- 


t.ie  environmeiit  is  crucial,  we  need  a 
Secretary  of  Interior  with  an  ability  to 
even  the  scales,  not  to  tilt  them. 
For  tills  reason,  I  am  hoix-iui   tliat 


gress  undotibtecilv  v.tll  enac  and  xvhich  will 
oe  1,'iw.  t";ereforp,  v  hen  voti  file  your  income 
'ax  i.p.sc  year  c>verlf.<T  1975.  each  of  you 
would  tfike  a  -ja.  JoO  standard  deduction.  Ea.  !i 
of    yi    pi-^o    votild    ta'se    a    $750    personal 


THE  CHICAGO  COMMUNITY  TRUST 
^  Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr,  President.  I  know 
th.a  none  of  my  colleagues  is  in.sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  our  fellow  citizens  in 
these  troubled  times.  Inflation  and  high 
untm.ployment  take  their  toll  in  human 
suflcring  and  mi..ery,  Tlirou^hout  the 
history  of  cur  Nation,  private  initiative 
has  been  able  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
people  who  have  had  to  .shoulder  an 
unu.  ualiv  lieavy  share  of  the  burdens 
caused  by  tlie  economic  and  social  ills  of 
cur  .society. 

One  of  tiie  means  which  the  private 
set.  tor  has  used  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose has  been  the  foundation.  There  are 
over  28.000  foundations  in  the  United 
State."  today.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Foundations.  I  have 
had  the  ouportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  many  of  these 
organizations.  We  often  hear  of  the  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  giants  in  the 
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foundation   community,   but  rarely   do     are  unrestricted,  the  executive  committee 
ve  learn  about  the  work  of  the  many     decides  on  their  use.  Newman  explained, 
smaller  foundations. 

Mr.  President,  the  activities  of  one  of 
tlu\se  smaller  foundations  has  recently 
come  to  my  attention  through  articles 

tniuted  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
tlie  Chicago  Sun-Times.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  articles  be  printed  in 

til?  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
•,vere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

Ifioin  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Feb.  24,  1975] 

Cash  Help  To  Fit  Changing  Needs 

(By  Edward  H.  Eulenberg) 

An  English  tobacco  dealer  provided  In  his 

•,i1ll   that    after   his   death   rents   from   his 

property  should  buy  snuff  for  old  women  of 

the  parish. 

But  how  could  he  know  so  long  ago  that 
most  women  would  cease  to  use  snuff,  or 
that  the  district  would  change  from  residen- 
tial to  other  uses,  with  no  women  residents. 

If  he  had  put  his  money  in  trust,  however, 
leaving  It  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees 
to  adjust  use  of  the  funds  to  changing  needs 
rind  conditions,  he  stUl  could  have  been 
iure  his  rents  would  help  old  women  (with 
lilter  tips?)  or  go  to  some  equally  worthy 
r.nuse. 

This  e.Nample  of  good  Intentions  gone 
astray  is  related  in  the  anntial  report  of  the 
Chlf  ago  Community  Trust,  presented  Mon- 
day to  several  hundred  bankers,  attorneys, 
louiidation  oflRclals  and  donors  of  funds  at 
tlie   60ih    annvial    meeting    of   the    trust. 

Presenting  the  report  at  the  meeting  In 
th.e  First  Chicago  Center  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Banli  of  Chicago,  Philip  D.  Block  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  trust's  executive  committee, 
said : 

"During  the  trust's  60  years  it  has  made 
nearly  $50  million  In  grants  for  the  benefit 
of  tlie  citizens  of  greater  Chicago,  The  trust 
has  supported  the  broad  cliarltable  needs  of 
;he  community,  from  etforts  to  improve 
health  and  social  services  in  Chicago  to  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  tiie  com- 
mitnity's  cultural   life." 

In  fiscal  1974,  the  ainiual  report  showed, 
there  were  260  grants,  totaling  $4,012,677,  to 
Chicago  agencies  and  institvitions,  from  137 
trusts  benefiting  specific  agencies  or  fields, 
,'iiid  7  general  funds. 

The  meeting  also  was  told  of  $16,754,171 
in  new  trust  funds  and  additions  to  existing 
Unid.s  received  in  fiscal  1974,  bringing  the 
l)tal  in  all  funds  to  $77  mlUlon. 

Behind  the  columns  of  figures  in  the  re- 
purl--$lO0  to  a  hospital  or  health  associa- 
tion, $40,000  to  a  medical  school,  $225,100  to 
a  health  agency — are  two  other  stories,  said 
Bruce  L.  Newman,  e.xecutivc  director  of  the 
trttst. 

One  deals  with  the  history  and  concept  of 
the  trust:  the  other  with  the  many  and 
varied  activities  helped  by  the  trust  funds. 

The  concept  Is  that  "nothing  Is  forever," 
■Slid  Newman. 

"This  hicludes  the  social  problems  that 
loom  so  large  in  our  concern  today. 

'Like  other  community  foundations,  the 
Cliicago  Community  Trust  ensures  that  the 
intentions  of  donors  will  always  and  forever 
i)e  translated  Into  meaningful  charitable 
purposes. 

"The   trust   accomplishes   t'lls   because   it 

provides  a  means  of  avoiduig  the  so-called 

dead  h.and  '  of  an  individual's  will,  which 

clues  not  take  into  account  changing  huma.n 

needs  and  social  conditions. 

Citing  the  case  of  the  gift  of  sr.utr,  New- 
iiian  noted  that  the  concept  of  the  trust  and 
tl»e  funds  It  administers  provides  'the  needed 
''!"xibillty  to  respond  to  changes." 

Since   more   than  half   the   trust's   funds 
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There  is  flexibility  also  In  use  of  restricted 
gifts — for  a  certain  field,  svich  as  arts,  music, 
health  or  education,  rather  than  for  a 
specified  cultural  group,  hospital  or  school, 
he  said.  , 

Even  gifts  to  a  certain  agency  or  for  a 
limited  purpose  can  be  flexible,  Ntwman  ex- 
plained, through  a  bequest  form~  that  the 
trust  encourages.  This  form  specifies  that 
the  money  be  used  until  the  executive  com- 
mittee decides  the  use  has  become  "unneces- 
sary, undesirable,  Impracticable  ...  or  in- 
consistent with  the  charitable  needs  of  the 
community,"  when  the  funds  will  go  to  the 
trust's  general  purposes. 

Some  requirements  to  be  met  by  an  ag^-ncy 
seeking  a  grant  are  that  funds  are  available; 
that  competent  persons  will  carry  out  the 
proposal;  that  other  funds  are  not  likely  to 
be  found;  that  the  proposed  prc^am  will 
have  an  impact  on  the  community  and  that 
the  problem — or  need  Is  important  to  the 
community. 

Albert  W.  Harris  of  the  Harris  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  sparked  formation  of  the  Chi- 
cago Community  Trust  on  May  12,  1915, 
through  a  resolution  approved  by  the  Har- 
ris Bank's  directors. 

Stating  the  need  for  a  charitable  trust  in 
Chicago,  the  resolution  declared  that  "chari- 
table purposes  can  be  made  to  accomplish 
greater  good  if  the  terms  of  the  devotion 
of  .  .  .  funds  .  .  .  shall  permit  of  change 
in  the  particular  objects  or  enterprises  to  be 
assisted  or  encouraged,  and  in  the  channels 
through  which  such  funds  are  applied." 
Harris  had  heard  of  the  concept  of  a  com- 
munity trust  from  Frederick  Harris  Goff.  a 
Cleveland  lawyer  and  banker  who  In  1914 
created  the  first  such  trust,  the  Cleveland 
Foundation. 

Goff  said  at  the  time  he  was  hopeful  .such 
trusts,  of  which  there  are  now  about  250 
throughout  the  country,  would  be  "helpful 
in  avoiding  the  evil  effects  of  the  "dead  hand' 
and  in  stimulating  and  safeguarding  gifts  to 
charity." 

The  other  story  behind  the  figures.  New- 
man said,  is  the  Impact  of  funds  adminis- 
tered by  the  trust  in  many  areas.  These  In- 
clude health  and  social  services  (hospitals. 
medical  programs,  special  problems  of  chil- 
dren and  the  aged);  cultural  affairs;  educa- 
tion (aid  to  schools,  school  progr.^ins  and 
scholarships) ;  civic  affairs  and  Joijs. 

In  human  terms,  such  help  can  be  trans- 
lated into  a  class  of  fourth-graders  from  the 
inner  city  enjoying  their  first  symphony 
concert;  a  medical  student  or  nurse  helped 
to  complete  professional  education;  a  mem- 
ber of  a  minority  group  helped  to  find  a  home 
in  Chicago  or  near  a  suburban  ,lob. 

Or  the  grants  from  some  of  the  funds 
might  support  a  program  to  give  a  blind 
man  or  woman  Independence  through  skill 
training;  the  visit  of  a  nurse  to  the  home  ot 
a  new  mother;  the  chance  for  a  boy  or  girl 
to  go  to  summer  camp;  or  hope  and  help 
for  a  working  mother. 

Some  day  advanced  technologv  and  sf<cial 
changes  may  eliminate  the  need  for  medical 
scholarships  or  child-care  centers  and  other 
agencies  as  we  know  them  now. 

But  as  long  as  mankind  survives  there  wiU 
be  human  needs.  And  the  trust  and  others 
like  it  will  be  able  to  channel  charitab'e  gifts 
to  those  who  best  can  use  them. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Feb.  25,  1975] 
Group  Wins  Award  for  Newsletthr 

The  Community  Renewal  Society  received 
the  annual  $5,000  award  of  excellence  Mon- 
day from  the  Chicago  Community  Trust  in 
recognition  of  its  Chicago  Reporter  news- 
letter. 

Police  Supt.  James  M.  Rochford.  v.ho  pre- 
sented the  award  to  CRS  executive  director 
Donald  Benedict,  praised  the  publication 
for  its  "high  quality  of  investigative  report- 


ing." Rocliford,  a  member  of  the  award  ccni- 
mittee,  singled  out  for  praise  tlie  May,  1974 
issue  devoted  to  a  study  of  homicides  hi 
Chicago. 

He  called  the  i.--.~\ie  "thoughtful  and  in- 
depth  reporting  .  .  .  one  cf  tl-.e  best  articles 
written   on   murder." 

The  award  of  excellence  is  pre-ented  by 
Chicago  Community  Trust  in  honor  cf  James; 
Brown  TV,  who  ser\ed  as  the  organization's 
executive  director  for  24  years  prior  to  his 
retirement  in  1973. 

Cliicago  Community  Trust  is  a  community 
foundation  establi.shed  in  1915  for  phi',  m- 
throplc  purposes.  At  Monday's  meeting  in 
the  theater  at  the  1st  National  Bank  pFa^n, 
Philip  D.  BliX'k  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  announced  that  grants 
totaling  $4,012,677  were  made  In  fiscal  1974. 

Block  said  the  grants  were  made  to  260 
charitable  Institutions  and  agencies  in  the 
Chicago  area. 


RECOGNITION  OF  DR.  JOHN  GORRIS 
OF  APALACHICOLA,  FLA. 

Mr,  STONE,  Mr.  President,  neaily  140 
years  ago,  Dr.  John  Gorrie,  a  physician 
and  resident  of  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  -was 
seai-ching  for  ways  to  control  the  body 
temperature  of  his  patients  suffering 
from  malaria.  Also  an  inventor  and  a 
scientist,  Dr.  Gorrie  felt  that  if  he  could 
lower  the  room  temperatiu-e  around  the 
sick,  he  might  be  able  to  regulate  their 
body  heat, 

Dr,  Gorrie's  efforts  to  aid  the  sick  pro- 
duced the  machine  by  which  ice  was  arti- 
ficially produced  for  the  first  timiC,  The 
foreiimner  of  the  modern  refrigerating 
,system.  this  invention  ranks  high  among 
contributions  in  importance  to  the  South 
and  possibly  to  the  entire  world.  On 
May  6,  1851,  exactly  125  years  ago  next 
year.  Dr,  Gorrie  obtained  a  patent  for  his 
machine  from  the  U.S.  Goveimment. 
That  machine  is  currently  displayed  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  here  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  city  of  Apalachicola.  incorporated 
in  1831  and  one  of  Florida's  oldest  cities, 
has  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  to  issue  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  to  honor  Dr.  Gorrie's 
achievements  as  the  inventor  of  artificial 
ice  and  refrigeration. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
•>'.ould  be  a  worthy  effort,  and  therefore 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  com- 
missioners of  the  city  of  Apalachicola, 
Fla..  on  March  6.  1975,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REEOLrTION 

^\^u•reas,  Dr.  John  Gorrio.  a  citi^Cii  and 
resident  of  Apalachicola,  Staie  of  Florida, 
invented  at  Apalachicola,  Florida,  in  the 
year  1839-1840  the  process  of  artificially 
manuftvcturing  or  producing  Ice:  and, 

■Whereas,  Dr.  John  Gorrie  obtained  Mav  6, 
1851  from  the  United  States  Government  a 
patent  No.  8080  for  the  machine  bv  wliich 
ice  was  for  the  first  time  artiflciailv  pro- 
duced: and. 

Whereas,  the  machine  Invented  by  Dr  John 
Gorrie  with  which  ice  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute at  Wiishhigton,  DC:  and, 

Wliereas.  the  invention  of  the  Ice  making 
machine  by  Dr.  John  Gorrie  by  which  Ic© 
was  for  the  first  time  produced  artificially 
ran.its  next   to  or  possibly  greater  than   the 
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cotton  gin  invented  by  Eli  Whitney  in  im- 
portance in  the  Sou-h,  and  posoibly  In  the 
entire  world:  and. 

Whereas,  the  Ice  producing  machine  In- 
•  eiited  by  Dv.  John  Gome  was  tlie  forerun- 
ner of  tlie  present  modern  refrigerating  sys- 
•eni:  and. 

Whereas,  at  that  lime  the  nia:n  task  of 
Dr  John  GrrMe  was  cariig  for  patient.s 
siiffermg  from  malari,'.  and  'le  felt  that  If 
he  coiUd  lower  the  room  temperature  he 
rnielit  control  the  temperature  of  the  siolt. 
and  tl'.ereby  ni\enie<l  his  ice  making  ma- 
chine: and, 

Wliereas.  Dr  .Jal.u  Gorrie  was  a  great  in- 
\ciuor,  scientist,  a:id  liumanitarian,  aiid  liie 
public  should  be  bcter  informed  as  to 
Dr.  John  Gome  and  his  accomplishments: 
and. 

Whereas,  on  May  G,  1970.  it  will  ha'. c  been 
1:25  years  :^ince  Dr.  John  CfOrrie  obtained 
from  the  United  States  Government  his  pat- 
ent for  ilie  machine  by  which  ice  wa.s  for  the 
first   time  artiaclally  proditced;    and. 

Whereas,  the  City  Commissioners  of  rhe 
:ity  of  Apalachicola,  Florida,  feels  that  It 
would  be  appropriate  for  t'.ie  Postal  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  m  the  year  1076 
to  Issue  a  commemorative  stamp  to  honor 
Dr.  John  Gorrie,  for  his  inveniioa  125  years 
ago  of  the  machine  by  which  ice  was  for  the 
iirst  time  artificially  produced;  Now  the:e- 
forc  be  it 

Rexohed  bv  the  City  CommU.-ioners  of 
'ho  City  of  Apalacliicola.  Florida,  that  in 
order  that  rhe  public  may  be  better  informed 
as  to  Dr,  John  Gorrie  and  his  accomplish- 
ments, request  the  Postal  Department  of  Uie 
United  States  issue  in  the  year  1976,  a  com- 
memorative stamp  to  honor  Dr.  John  Gorrie, 
the  inventor  of  artificial  ice  and  refrigera- 
tion. Be  it  further 

Rrsol'cd  that  the  Pos'al  Department  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U  3,  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  Florida  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  this  Resolution. 

Adopted  by  vinanimous  vote  of  the  City 
Commissioner.;  in  rei;ii!ar  oe^sioa  on  this  Cell 
dav  of  March.  1975. 


CWA  PRESIDENT  GLENN  E.  WATTS 
TESTIFIES  ON  ECONOMIC  PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Glenn  E.  Watts,  president  ol  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America, 
which  represenl.s  more  than  600.000 
working  people  in  collective  baiiaining. 
appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  testify  concern- 
ing the  economy  and  unemployment. 

In  his  remarks.  Mr.  Watts  persuasive- 
ly pointed  out  that  far  from  being  a  sta- 
tistical problem  or  a  political  problem, 
the  unemployment  that  our  Nation  is 
now  experiencing  is  a  devastating  human 
jiroblem.  As  he  observed  the  more  than 
8  million  woikers  whom  the  Labor  De- 
partment counts  among  the  'official."  un- 
employed are  not  cold  uray  Govern- 
ment statistics"  but  are.  in  reality, 
••walking,  breathing  American  tragedies.  ' 

In  his  remark,s,  CWA's  president  also 
pointed  out  that  the  late.^i  intitiative  of 
the  Ford  administration  to  cope  with  in- 
flation, recession  and  unemployment  is 
the  ninth  district  economic  policy  in 
just  the  past  4  years.  These  policies,  how- 
ever, have  accomplii-hed  vei->'  little  and, 
as  Mr.  Watts  stated : 

The  upshot  of  all  this  economic  gim- 
mickry, with  Its  theatrical  phases  and  freezes. 
IS  clear  today.  The  .American  people  have 
been  phased  into  a  recession  which  the  ad- 
ministration seems  Incapable  of  unfiee/lng. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Mr.  Watts' 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the 
Record,  a'-  follows: 

.SrVTE.MFXr      UN-      THE      PSESiriENT^S      ECONOMIC 

Rr.roRT  BY  Gs  enn  E.  Watts 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Glenn  E.  Watts 
and  I  am  President  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  an  AFL  CIO  union  which 
represents  more  than  600.000  woriiing  people 
■  a  collective  'oargainmg. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  ;o  i-ommend  you 
for  holding  ihe.se  hearings.  Tl-.e  Joint  Com- 
mittee Is  la  this  way  effectively  continuing 
its  Congre  .ional  oversight  role  with  refer- 
ence to  the  AdministratioiTs  economic 
policies. 

Never  in  its  nearlv  30-year  history  of  as- 
sessing the  state  of  the  economy,  however, 
has  the  Committee  confronted  as  bleak  a 
picture  of  the  national  economic  landscape 
a.s  it  finds  today. 

Tiie  American  people  are  currently  suffer- 
ing through  a  period  of  economic"  distress 
that  is  unparalleled  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Indeed,  many  of  our  citizens— the  black, 
the  poor,  the  old.  the  di-sabled.  the  unedu- 
cated and  the  unemployed — are  presently  re- 
living the  nightmare  of  that  dark  era  which 
was  the  low  v^atermark  in  our  luition^s  eco- 
nomic hislorv. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  ihn:  America's 
workingpeople  are  among  the  principal  vic- 
tims of  the  shameful  economic  mismanage- 
ment that  for  75  months  now  has  marked 
the  current  and  the  former  Administration. 
In  classic  fashion,  the  recession  in  which  we 
are  presently  mired  and  which  has  de\eloped 
during  this  period  has  rapidly  worked  its 
way  through  our  economy  like  a  corrosive 
acid,  not  only  afflicting  the  helplessly  poor 
but  also  disrupting  the  lives  of  our  nation^s 
workingpeople. 

This  recession,  however.  Is  not  the  result 
of  an  economic  accident.  It  is  instead  the 
inevitable  con  equence  of  the  -Administra- 
tion's natural  bia.s  shown  in  behalf  of  the 
profits  of  big  business,  an  attitude  that  for 
too  long  has  measured  economic  progre.ss 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  corporate  fi- 
nancial reports.  Tlie  fallout  of  that  myopic 
a'aitude  has  been  disastrous  for  our  wage 
earners,  who  have  been  forced  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  various  economic  game  plans  " 
that  have  emanated  from  the  White  Houoc. 

Wrtlled  in  from  the  misery  of  the  real  world. 
the  economic  soothsayers  who  chart  our  des- 
tiny continue  to  seek  the  right  game  plan" 
.».hile  workei-i  and  their  fi'.mi!ie>  pay  dearly 
for  these  experts'  repeated  miscalculations. 

The  glaring  real.tv  is  that  since  1971.  v.hen 
.vage  and  price  controls  were  lust  imple- 
mented, federal  economic  nu.-mana.:ement 
has  consisted  of  a  ma:-e  of  tortuous  twists 
and  turns.  The  latest  initiatives  of  this  Ad- 
ministration comprise  the  ninth  distinct  eco- 
nomic policy  in  just  the  la.<t  four  years. 

In  early  1971.  the  former  Administration 
was  still  following  its  original  economic 
'game  plan  '  of  reducing  inflation  by  hold- 
ing down  bo;h  federal  spending  and  the 
growth  of  the  nations  money  --upply. 

Tlien  came  the  Ph.i=?  I  wage-price  freeze 
of  August  1971.  followed  by  Phase  II.  a  sys- 
tem of  so-called  tight  controls,  winch  in  ttirn 
v.a.s  succeeded  by  Pha.^^e  III,  a  s^-ategy  of 
so-called  loo-o  comroN.  In  June  197:J  we  had 
Freeze  II,  which  wa--  chased  b;;  Phase  IV,  con- 
sisting of  controls  tiiat  were  removed  piece 
by  piece  until  they  expned  ia.st  April  30. 

Tlie  present  Administration  then  con- 
verted to  the  "oldtime  religion"  of  budget 
cutting  and  tight  mouiv.  followed  by  the 
abortive  WIN  program,  which  gave  way  to 
the  curi-ent  policy,  which  has  not  yet  ac- 
qnired  a  name. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  economic  gimmickry, 
'.vlth   Its    theatrical    phases   and    freezes,    is 


clear  today.  The  .American  people  have  been 
phased  into  a  recession  which  the  Admini.-,- 
tratioi  seems  incapable  of  unfreezing. 

Mr  Ciiairman.  almost  five  years  ago,  in  Jah 
!!)70.  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  the  architect  of  met 
of  :he-:e  falling  "game  plans,"  came  before 
this  same  Coagre.-^sional  Committee  at  a  time 
when  tlie  eco.iomy  was  beginning  to  ftii-er 
pnd  he  told  the  Committee  that  the  down- 
turn was  Hearing  the  bottom.  He  sought  to 
soofne  the  furrowed  brow  of  the  average 
.\meilcan  at  that  time  bv  piedicting  thai  :>\\\ 
employment,  by  which  he  meant  an  unc-in- 
plo\inent  rate  of  four  per  cent— and  what  a 
contra:iictio:i  l:i  term.s  that  L--! — would  sn.tm 
be  restored. 

A  ye.xr  lafr.  Dr.  Burns,  tlien  Chairman  uf 
the  Feaera!  Reserve  Board,  again  appeared 
befoie  thi-.  Committee,  after  his  prediction 
had  failed  t.>  come  true,  and  he  then  declared 
there  were  --igns  that  the  economy  was  head- 
ing for  a  "real  recovery.  " 

So  licte  we  are  today,  four  years  later,  .iiid 
over  liie  long  haul  things  have  not  gotten 
better  but  have  become  increasingly  worse 
The  .\merican  people  have  been  promised 
iliat  inflation  would  be  cooled  and  promised 
that  unemployment  would  decline.  Neither 
Lf  tlKsc  promises  has  been  fulfilled. 

What  V.  orries  us  most  today  Is  that  it  is 
only  Rt  this  late  hour  that  the  Administra- 
tion IS  beginring  to  show  signs  that  it  in- 
tends to  modify  the  economic  philosophy  of 
the  previous  Administration,  a  philosoph\ 
whicii  places  balanced  budgets  before  people. 
an  ir.tolerable  mixnp  in  our  national  priori- 
ties. V.'e  now  iiave  new  advisers,  such  as 
ihe  new  iu-ad  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Ad\i.serT  and  his  colleagues,  but  they  are 
^l^■ii!g  the  same  callous  advice  offered  by 
thoae  who  c.ime  before  them.  We  are  simply. 
:n  effect,  having  new  wine  poured  into  old 
bottles. 

Becau.se  ■-,!  the  current  Adminiitralioi.'s 
inability  to  give  the  leadership  necessary  for 
modern  economic  thinkUig.  the  Communica- 
tions "vVorkers  of  America  and  the  American 
people  must  look  to  Congress  to  formulate 
an  tiiective  economic  policy.  Along  this  line, 
I  want  to  thank  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  so  decisively 
rejecting  Prrsicient  Ford's  proposed  Increase 
in  the  pr.ce  of  food  stamps  to  the  poor  Inst 
iiion  Ii. 

The  food  itamp  proposal  was  for  us  a 
fiig'nening  example  of  the  dLsorienlaticn 
tiia'  n:arK>  t'riis  Administration's  economic 
tliiiiking  and  which  signals  to  us  clearly  that 
the  legislative  branch  must  now  play  the  role 
of  national  economic  leader.  Indeed,  it  was 
a  tribute  to  Congress's  collective  sense  of 
le.ukrship,  courage  and  character  when  the 
Pre  ident  bn -ked  down  and  signed  into  la>v 
the  bill  rolling  back  his  food  stamp  price 
iiictcasc. 

On  that  food  stamp  issue,  the  Administra- 
tion, in  the  name  of  a  "balanced  budget." 
would  have  .s'^rangled  the  poor  and  the  eltlt-r- 
ly  into  starvation,  throwing  them  on  the 
di'^card  hesp  like  so  much  disposable  gar- 
bni;e.  In  eilect,  to  •'save"  $650  million,  th" 
Cliief  Executive  and  his  Wliite  House  band 
of  economic  eliti.'^ts  .sought  to  reincarnate  a 
policy  of  19th  century  Social  Darwh.lsm. 
■;i!rvi\-al  of  the  fittest,  at  a  lime  when  18 
million  -America n.c.  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the 
population,  are  receiving  food  stamps,  and 
mai.v  othe.a  are  growing  less  fit  and  wonder- 
ing whether  they  themselves  will  .soon  be 
among  the  needy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  kiiow  that  one  of  the 
area.s  that  \ou  want  to  explore  today  is  the 
nation's  unemployment  picture. 

Let  n>e  tell  you  that  v.-e  draw  no  comfort 
from  the  latest  government  statistics  show- 
ing that  tiie  unemployment  rate  remained 
steady  in  Febi  nary  after  having  climbed  at- 
tiie  most  rapid  pace  of  the  entire  post-World 
War  II  period  between  August  and  January. 
We  strongly  believe  that  the  8.2  percent 
official  jobl.^ss  figure  fails  to  reflect  the  true 
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Eta'e  of  the  nation's  catastrophic  vmemploy- 
mcnt  picture.  Nearly  600,000  discouraged 
workers  who  are  not  counted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  unemployed  totally  dropped 
o'.it  of  the  labor  force  between  January  and 
February,  giving  up  their  quest  for  Jobs  be- 
cdUoS  employment  was  not  available.  These 
dropouts  from  the  labor  force  are  probably 
now  driftms  iato  the  backwaters  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

Moreover,  in  compiling  their  monthly  fig- 
ure--, the  Labor  Department  cotuits  as  "em- 
plojed"  3.7  million  wage  earners  who  are 
wor'rti'ig  only  part-time,  due  to  the  current 
economic  crisis.  Tlnis.  a  wage  earner  who  has 
worked  for  as  little  as  one  hour  in  the  cur- 
vey  week  that  the  Lab^r  Department  uses 
is  sMlI  counted  by  the  Bi'rer.ti  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics as  employed,  even  thou^;h  Iio  mny 
have  actually  received  as  little  as  j2  la  earn- 
ings dining  that  wccl:. 

If  you  add  the  officiaily  unemployed,  the 
di;Cour..gcd  wor'ter;  and  the  underemployed, 
you  get  nearly  13  million  American  worl-ers 
who  ar:-  enduring  the  most  serious  kind  of 
jcb  anj  earning  problems.  This  Is  approxi- 
mately 13.7  per  cent  of  the  labor  force,  or 
more  than  one  out  of  e\  cry  eight  AmericTU 
workers. 

But  what  I  want  to  do  this  morning  Is  to 
removD  the  lifcle'-s  clo;.k  from  the  cold  un- 
cmployinp:-it  figures  put  out  by  the  Depart- 
m"nt  of  Labor  and  try  to  lay  bare  the  de- 
^^lmanl7lng  Imp.t-t  of  joblessness  on  work- 
Inp  people. 

Unemployment  is  not  a  -1.-.fifM..Al  prob- 
lem or  a  ■■politic^l"  problem.  It  is  a  human 
problem.  Left  unchecked,  it  can  uproot  a 
v.'hole  ^T-iet'-,  tuniiiT;  .".-i  open  C!c;.:ocr.i- y 
into  a  clos->d.  bruta'  dictatorship. 

But  In  personnl  terms  '.ntempioyinent  Is 
.somrtViing  even  v.-orsr  than  that.  I'  is  a  viru- 
lerit  disease  that  polsonri  vorkers"  spirits.  It 
is  a  venom  that  dilut-'s  mct^s  ^;c':ls.  trans- 
fcri'iltig  them  Into  wretched  shells  of  their 
former  selves.  It  is  a  destructive  bacilUts 
that  must  be  cinickly  cured,  for,  if  it  persists. 
it  can  cat  at  the  trproot  of  a  v.or^Ker'a  pcr- 
scnal'ty.  alterirg  a  friend  Into  a  rraii:;en- 
stein.  a  man  Into  a  m.in'^tcr  seoltirg  to  re- 
cuptt're  in  some  misguided  wriv  Uis  lost  .'clf- 
csttem. 

Let  us  t.tltp  a  closer  look  at  so;"e  of  the 
lui^niployed  atnoiig  us  ui-.o  coir.piiso  that 
eight  p'>r  rent  joh]e=s  figure. 

Th'-re  i.s  the  middle-3"etl  v.  oritcr  in  an 
atito  as.serably  lir.e  or  a  convtruction  project 
siftir;^  alone  in  his  Itome.  a  :'ncxl  father,  a 
nillar  of  his  church  and  a  m&df^l  citizen, 
slowly  realizing  that  in  a  couple  of  months 
tliore  will  be  no  money  left  with  which  to 
support  Ills  V.  ife  and  children.  No  govern- 
nteut  statittic  can  inca.s,i:e  the  brtken 
dre-H'tiS  and  t>o  bitter  dis,-ippo!nl".;>nt  f.i.-.t 
r.re  his  constan.t  companions. 

There  is  the  young  Vietnam  veteran  who 
served  his  country  honorably,  crawled 
through  the  mud  In  southeast  A.sia.  ate  ra- 
tions out  of  a  tin  can,  saw  his  friends  killed, 
learned  how  to  die  himself  and  then  re- 
turned home  to  be  fargotten  and  relegated 
to  th?  rear  of  an  unemployment  line. 

There  1.;  the  bl:;"k  m.in  in  the  u-hetto  WTnt- 
Ing  to  succeed  within  the  American  .svstem, 
ambitious,  intelligent  and  capable,  but  once 
again  placed  on  the  periphery  of  societv.  his 
nose  pressed  against  the  glass,  wondering  If 
l:e  fits  iuto  this  country  at  all. 

J'r.  Ch.iirnitn,  these  sidelined  workers  are 
not  cold  gray  government  statistics.  Tliev  are 
walking,  breathing  American  tragedies.  And 
altliough  they  may  be  a  national  embarrass- 
nici't.  the  unemployed  will  not  just  go  away 
and  disappear,  m.uch  as  .some  politicians 
iniglit  like   them   to. 

When  you  take  these  cases  and  multiply 
»  .cm  by  several  million,  j-ou'U  get  a  pretty 
c:ocd  idea  of  v.hat  it's  realy  like  to  be  jobless 
■ind  frol  foTTOtlen  in  America. 

Put  simply,  there  Is  .something  funda- 
nientaliy  Indecent  about  a  man  or  woman 
W-H3  wants  to  v,ork  being  forced  to  take  a 


beating  from  a  plentiful  society  that  he 
meant  no  harm  and  In  which  he  only  wants 
to  participate  The  gray  government  figures 
may  measure  unemployment  In  a  national 
population  as  numbers  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
but  there  Is  no  way  to  keep  score  of  the 
scars  written  on  the  lives  of  the  joblc.=^s. 

Tliere  is  no  government  statistic  that  can 
measure  the  scthlng  hostility  growing  In 
a  man's  mind,  and  no  Lal>cr  Department 
figure  that  can  convey  the  feelin-'s  of  inade- 
quacy that  gnaw  at  a  man  as  he  sees  his 
children  being  forced  to  run  around  wearitig 
other  people's  clothes. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  the  rampant  rcce^.^ion 
and  soaring  unemployment  are  cre.Tting  a 
potential  powdcrkeg  of  social  dynamite  in 
otir  nation's  cities.  In  the  core  areas  of  some 
of  our  largest  metixipolises,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  blacks  in  cert.iin  categories 
exceeds  tlie  rate  of  joblessnes.'i  lor  the  over- 
all work  force  during  the  depression  four 
dec:  aes  ago.  .Imo  ig  binck  tc-cnagers.  the  job- 
less rate  is  nearly  40  psr  cent,  an  cxplo?ive 
situation  giving  ri.se  to  rcstles'tie.  s.  rootless- 
ness  and  resentment. 

And  as  the  2Cth  century  has  taught  us 
already,  a  whole  fociety  beset  "uy  reje.>sio.i 
and  unemployment  can  develop  the  ugliest 
mass  emotions  including  the  ancient  curse 
of  anti-Semitism  as  well  as  otlier  prejcdices 
which  thrive  on  economic  disaster. 

So  what's  the  solution?  What  do  we  do 
about  getting  this  economy  moving  again? 
The  first  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  declare 
all-out  war  on  unemployment  w;i.h  a  massive 
public  .-service  jobs  program  in  v.hich  the 
federal  government  step.s  in  and  assumes 
the  role  of  the  employer  of  last  report. 

"I'o  that  end.  I  want  to  congratulate  yon, 
Mr.  ChTirman.  f  r  your  spon.sor-h:p  of  .S.  50, 
th3  full  empoyment  legislation  which  y.su 
have  introduced  in  tlie  Senate  and  which 
Mr.  Hawkins  has  sponsored  in  the  House 
This  legislation  would  help  niake  the  F-ill 
Employment  Act  of  1916  a  reality  r.->.ther  th.ni 
a  shattered  licpe  by  mandating  all  agencies 
of  government,  including  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  to  take  whatever  action  is 
needed  to  asture  a  job.  at  decent  v.iges,  for 
every  Ar«terlcan  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
work. 

The  legislation  also  requires  th.e  Presi- 
dent to  prepare  a  Full  Emplo;,  meiit  and 
National  Purposes  Budget  each  year.  The 
purpo.':e  of  this  budget  would  be  to  design 
programs  capable  of  reducing  uiipir.plcy- 
ment  to  no  more  than  3  per  cent  within  18 
moiiths  of  the  first  report  and  l"wer  at  a 
later  time. 

Second,  in  rddlticn  to  jc"2s.  wc  need  .-.u- 
thotttic  tax  reform.  For  f:ir  too  long,  the 
United  States  Government  hcs  played  the 
role  of  Robin  Hood  in  reverse,  practiring 
v.-clfare  socialism  for  the  rich  through  tpx 
loopholes  and  1890  robber  baron  capitalism 
fir  the  poor  th.rough  regre.=sive  taxes. 

As  you  know  all  too  well,  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing the  first  recession  in  history  in 
which  the  tav  burden  on  families  and  indi- 
vidtials  has  increased,  squeezing  workers  and 
their  families  even  tighter  during  a  ditficitlt 
time. 

We  support  a  tax  cut  of  at  least  $.10  billion 
by  the  Congress  in  1975.  We  are  thus  most 
pleased  that  in  Its  recent  report  to  tiie  .Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  tlie  Joint  Eco:iomic 
Committee  recommended  a  tax  cut  i;i  the 
S30-S35  billion  range  for  this  year. 

In  addition  to  legislating  a  tax  cut,  how- 
ever, the  Congress  must  take  Ftcps  to  close 
a  series  of  gaping  loopholes  that  it  has  orened 
in  the  past  in  favor  of  big  corporations  at 
the  expense  of  the  average  worker.  As  long 
as  Congress  continues  to  countenance  tax 
evading  as  the  great  corporation  .sport,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  corporation  in- 
come tax  will  be  its  disappear.'ince. 

It  is  utterly  Inequitable  for  a  v.-Ciker  v.;' it 
a  wife  and  two  children  who  takes  the  nor- 
mal deductions  to  have  to  pay  m.nre  t.-^xes 
from  his  salary  earned  bv  the  swe  it  oi   'tis 


brow  than  giant  corporations  pay,  although 
these  multinational  companies  make  millions 
of  dollars  In  profits.  Unlike  the  average 
worker,  who  does  not  shirk  his  revenue  re- 
sponsibility. the.se  comptnics  avoid  paving 
t'leir  fair  shere  of  taxes  by  '■'^uirming  throu^li 
a  'crios  of  r-iecial  loopiioles  every  April  15. 
Last  year,  for  example,  ten  of  the  nation's 
Inrgt-jt  corporntiotiK  earned  nlnii-st  II  billion 
i.i  total  profits  bur  paid  not  a  single  potmv 
11  t'le  gnveriinient  in  ta-'-es,  Rccorditig  to  a 
study  re'-.-ntly  released  by  nenr.sontRt.- e 
Cha:lcs  Vanik. 

According  to  that  .■;-'.riie  tr-.x  report,  the  n  -- 
r.Q'^-c  ad  ■tsted  "ro'-s  income  of  12  of  our 
nattjr.'s  Inr^ct  oil  com^'t'  is  skyrorltcted  b" 
61  per  cent  in  1973  0">r  l':'7t'.  yet  thf>ir  cf- 
fe~'i  e  tax  rat.?  wai  barely  j  .creriscd  frotn 
7.9  per  cetit  to  9,6  per  cent,  a  figure  f.-^r  Icfs 
t'lR"  V  h:t  tiv  flvern'e  v.'-ir''    r  r    •<;. 

The  time  is  loiig  past  for  Congress  to  "tike 
tlie  li.  h  off  vlfnre"  .'itid  p-^a'  c  th^m  measure? 
up  to  a  tax  respoii-'ibility  th.-it  is  commeti- 
iuratc  with  their  capability  Instead  of  co-.i- 
pelHng  workin.'people  to  carry  the  rich  com- 
panies or.  ther  al.-eady  o- crburciciied  b->^ks. 
We  r.re  esperi-lly  hopeful  that  this  Con- 
gre-..- will  eliminate  the  foreign  lax  credit,  a 
1.3c;;->hoIe  whieh,  atcnrdmg  to  a  new  Treasury 
Dep.-.ifnent  report  permitted  U.S.  muitina- 
tii.u-.Tl  ril  compani's  to  ct.t  tlicir  1072  Inc-nie 
tax  bill  by  almost  77  per  cent.  The  rnuUl- 
nation-xl  oil  companies  have  used  this  loon- 
hole  like  a  giu'tt  t'lX  erasf-r  claiming  $2.no3 
billion  in  forcitrn  tax  credits  against  tot.\l 
1972  taxes  of  S3.84(3  biilirn  ai^d  thereby  re- 
duci-ig  their  U.S.  taxes  to  .?8P3  milll-in. 

Largely  .ns  a  result  of  this  li-.ophole  the 
i:)  major  U.S.  oil  companies  ended  up  paying 
a  total  of  5.7  per  cent  of  their  1972  inccme  in 
U.S.  li'come  t.ixes.  This  Is  x  lower  rate  of 
tnxes  than  is  paid  by  a  worker  aid  his  f  ;n- 
:   .•  :     .'  !■  V  S3.'.)00  ,->.  ^  e-u-. 

Wirile  favoring  an  end  to  the  loopholes  at 
a:,  e  irly  dr.te.  CW'A  firmly  believes  that  Con- 
gress must  complete  its  work  on  the  top- 
priority  featttre  of  t'lX  lcgii-l:?tion — a  t.iv 
cut— before  it  tal-es  another  Conj-'rersioiu.l 
recess.  The  Ameri-nn  people  are  becoming 
nvre  and  more  tightly  str-<pped.  Rapid  tax 
rebate  acticn  is  impeiative.  Therefore,  there 
should  be  no  vaeattons  ur.til  Congress  com- 
nletee.  its  work  on  this  legislation. 

Tliird.  in  addition  to  cmnrehetisive  jobs 
Ice.slation  and  tenuine  tax  eqtiity.  we  need 
u  coordinated  national  energy  policy  aimed 
at   .icliievlng  energy  self-sufficiency. 

At  CW  A.  our  memories  are  longer  than  last 
year's  lines  at  the  gas  pumps.  Although  our 
worite's  and  their  f.amilies  have  so  f.-r  been 
.'pared  the  convulsions  of  last  ye.ir  when 
must  Americans  sulfered  through  a  whiter  of 
discor.tcnt.  they  f.re  still  payintt  exorbitaiit 
prices  for  homelioating  fuels  ar.d  other  cti- 
crgy  needs. 

Eet^ause  of  the  policy  cf  e.-ononlc  agurc,,- 
e.ion  practiced  by  the  OPEC  cartel,  ever  S.50 
million  leaves  this  nation  every  dav  of  every 
v.eeU  of  every  month.  These  oil  producing 
cotinlries  have  achieved  an  economic  "Pearl 
Il.irbor."  a  victory  that  they  could  never 
have  achieved  by  military  means,  which  Is 
scrlottsly  bt;rdei.ing  every  Amc;-!can  cUzpn. 
So  that  .America  can  lncrca.se  her  domestic 
e.upply  of  oil.  natural  gas  and  other  enert'v 
resources  at  re,".bo;-.able  cost  to  h^r  worklng"- 
peoj^le,  the  federal  government  must  beconie 
i:-ivo!'-ed  in  developing  petroleum  and  pas 
rese- ves  in  \':\^  United  St.,tcs  on  public  lands 
iind  i!i  maintaining  f.tratc:;ic  reserves.  We 
.sjipport  this  concept  as  embodied  in  legisla- 
tion currently  pending  before  the  Congress 
.13  S.  701.  the  Consumer  Energy  Act.  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Warren  riacnuson  (D- 
Wash).  Adlui  Stevenson  (D-Ill.i  and 
others. 

We  also  back  the  creation  of  a  National 
Energy  Production  Board  to  develop  and 
execute  an  "action  program"  to  Uae  the 
rnmv'ov.-er  and  productive  capacity  which 
no.v  Ho  idle  because  of  the  reccssio::. 
In  addition,  ns  part  of  an  c:Tect:ve  energy 
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progiani,  we  mu^t  launch  a  mnjor  ua.tional 
effort  to  utilize  coal  for  Incre.ised  eneigy 
needs.  Our  nation's  coal  supply  coiisUtutes 
■ho  largest  single  knoan  fossil  fuel  rcser-.e 
111  the  world.  Coal  has  enormous  energy 
paential  for  the  Uiv'td  Kl.ites,  wiiich  we 
have  not  fully  ex.'lorcil. 

We  must  al.so  uivooiigi-.te  !.;.o  use  of  other 
i  m;  ms  of  energy  which  could  frovide  a  future 
source  lor  our  nations  e.tr-uicreaoing  power 
needs,  in  order  that  we  .Mil  be  able  to  run 
our  factories,  farm-;,  offices,  homes  .nd  trar.s- 
portaiion  witiiout  looJiing  back  over  our 
shoulders  in  the  fear  thai  we  are  cxiiuusting 
an  irreplaceaule  source  of  energy. 

For  e::am;>le.  we  must  contitnie  our  re- 
.^earch  and  development  iii  t;;e  uses  of  solar 
energy.  Along  this  line,  v.e  are  p!oa.sed  that 
Conjre.-jS  took  an  iinporiHnt  lust  step  last 
year  when  it  enacted  useful  legi>laiio;i  to 
further  researi.-i  m  tliis  proni;-.iug  area.  We 
al.so  need  to  conduct,  move  intensive  in- 
vestigations into  T!ie  development  and  use 
of  geothermal  and  nuclear  er.ergy,  both  of 
which  can  be  vital  .supplements  to  cnir 
dimtai.ihing  sujipljei;  o;'  oi!  and  ti.is. 

Mr.  Chairinaii.  given  tne  current  slate  oC 
the  economy,  it  now  appear.^  that,  ne.xt  year 
America  wlL  ce:ebra.e  tlie  200th  anniversary 
of  Its  binh  a'  a  imie  wlien  millions  of  its 
citizens  will  be  s'andinr;  in  unemployment 
lines.  It  is  appalling  that  at  tins  point  m  our 
nation's  history  such  a  tragic  waste  of  human 
resources  contlnu  js  to  occur. 

It  is  up  to  tne  Conyress  at  this  juncture 
In  ihc  life  of  the  Uinied  States  to  lend  the 
fight  for  public  service  johs.  tax  equuy.  en- 
ergy independence  and  scci..l  (ustice.  CWA 
believes  thc.t  ihe  Senate  and  tlie  Housie  arc 
not  chained  to  the  old  myths  of  ye.stcrday  s 
economic  game  plans  b\(^  instead  aie  capa- 
ble of  breaking  new  ground,  .'-eelng  modern 
realities  and  forcing  ahead. 

If  Congress  does  not  f.vihibil  such  leader- 
ship and  u  the  economy  coniintie.";  to  deteri- 
orate, the  economic  recession  of  the  1970's 
may  become  the  .^pawning  '.'round  for  po- 
litical radicali-.m  in  the  1980's. 

Looking  bat.k   we  see  tliar  10  years  ago  we 
were  begmiung  lo  build  the    Great  Society. 
Now,    as    we    approach    our    2u0tli    blrthdav 
we  are  worried  thr.t  we  may  be  iieaded  into 
another  Great  Dcprer..ion. 

Looking  in  the  otiier  direction,  to  tiie  fu- 
ture, we  have  now  entered  tlie  flr.-^t  year  of 
the  final  decade  on  the  way  to  1984  In  sa.irp 
contrast  to  that  dreaded  de.-.tinv  which 
George  Orwell  vividly  depicted,  we  also  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  emtaaik  on  the  third 
century  of  ihe  American  experience,  an 
epoch  unmatched  m  growtli  and  develop- 
ment of  lechnolotiy  and  civilization. 

Our  nation  has  arrived  at  the  crossroads, 
not  unlike  that  described  b>  one  of  o\ir 
greatest  poets,  Robert  Frost,  iii  his  prophetic 
work  'The  Road  Not  Taken.  ' 

Whether  the  President,  the  Congress 
labor,  business  and  the  Ainencan  people 
can  etfectively  respond  to  the  ctirrcnt  eco- 
nomic challenge  may  weil  deterrnhie  if  rune 
years  from  now  we  arrive  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  Orwellian  lushmare  or  emerge  into  ihe 
light  of  cur  nations  third  ceiUury  serure 
in  the  realisation  that  through  our  determi- 
nation today  we  will  ha\e  frustrated  that 
dark  dream  of  t-imorrow  and  instead  turned 
toward  the  American  dream  of  .securitv.  jus- 
tice .And   individual   fulfillment 
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IMPROVING     LEGAL     REPRESENTA- 
TION FOR   OLDER   AMERICANS 

Mr,  TUNNEY.  Mi-.  Pie.sident.  la.st 
,vears  Labor-HEW  Appropiiations  Act 
included  a  S9  million  increase  lor  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  title  III,  State  and 
fommunity  ,services  program.s.  rai-sinR 
the  administrations  budgetary  rec;ue.';t 
of  S96  million  to  510.5  mulion. 


Ii;  September,  v  hen  thi.s  provision  was 
con.^ideied  in  the  Senate,  the  di.stin- 
gnished  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropnalioris  Subcommittee  (Mr.  M.ac- 
NvsoNt  and  I  had  a  brief  colloquy.  Sen- 
ator Ma'^.nt.oom  tinph.isi.xd  that  the  oer.- 
ate  intended  at  least  $1  million  of  the 
increase  for  title  III  be  u.^ed  to 
.strengthen  Icctal  reiire.sentation  for  older 
Americans. 

This  recominendation  was  thp  result  of 
a  hearing  I  held  la.st  year  in  La.-,  .'\ngelc.s 
on  ••improving  lesal  representation  for 
older  American..,"  That  hcanng,  con- 
du.-tcd  jointly  by  the  Senate  Commitleo 
on  Atting  and  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Repre.'^entation  of  Citizen  inter- 
ests, provided  powerful  reasons  for 
strengthening  lettal  counseling  services 
for  the  elderly. 

It  al.  o  amply  demonstrated  that  manv 
moderate-income  older  Americans  find 
themselves  in  a  no-man's  land"  when 
cotifroniert  with  a  le?al  problem.  They 
are  unable  to  quality  under  the  legal 
.'services  program  becH'usc  their  income  i.s 
too  high.  Yet,  they  cannot  afford  a  pri- 
vate attorney.  The  net  impact  is  that  far 
too  liiany  elderly  persons  a,e  now  de- 
nied benefits  under  Federal  programs, 
even  thou&h  tltey  are  legally  cntitleti. 

Despite  the  clearcut  desire  to 
.strengthen  legal  representation  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  as  evidenced 
by  tlie  coIloQuy  between  Senator  Mac- 
NU.SON  and  myself,  there  remains  some 
doubt  V  hetiier  the  administration  would, 
m  fact,  carry  out  congre.'sional  intent. 

For  this  rea.son.  I  asked  Senator  Chiles 
to  question  Commissioner  Flemmin'-' 
about  the  administration's  plans  to  spend 
a  portion  of  the  title  III  funding  for  le- 
gal representation  pro.jects.  This  brief 
colloquy  came  during  a  licaring  chaired 
by  Senator  Chiles  on  the  ttjinir.g  needs 
in  g.->ronto!ojv. 

Commi.s.sioner  Flemming's  rcs.jonse 
v.as  very  forthriuht  and  encout aging: 

We  will  certainly  re.spect  the  legisiaiive 
history  relative  to  the  $1  million. 


.^INME     COMMl.Ti--^.     ON-     ACIKG     HE\niKo     (,.-; 

■  lR.«::i' G   Needs  in   GrRONroLocY' 
.Senaior  Chiles.  The  following  is  a  qucs- 
lion  that  Senator  Tunney  wished  to  ask. 
H°  was  not  able  to  be  here  this  movniiit;, 
.As  \Oii  know,  the  Senate  added  $9  miih.  r 
U'  the  Administration  on  Aging  Title  III  pro- 
kiam   in   the  fiscal   1975  Labor-HEW  Apiro- 
ptiatioDi  bill. 

When  ihe  bill  was  conski-red  bi  the  Sca'c 
on   Septemoe!-   IG.   197.').   Sen.Mor  Magnv-on 
the  Chan  man  of  the  Lp.bor-HEW  Appiopi  .- 
.'I  ions   .Suhcommitf.ee    and    Sen:- .or    Tuni^t 
discus.sed  the  iiu-nt  of  this  adJ-ou. 

Senator  Magn-'?on  niMrie  it  very  clear  tha 
the   Senate  inter.ded  at   lea-.t   $1   million' be 
u  °d  "To  streni;ihcn  ieg,d  re-^resfntaMor.  fa- 
okier  .American-," 

liiis  Se-iaie  in  rease  was  acceptec'.  bv  tli- 
House  and  Senate  Conferences  without  fur- 
ther CQ'vui.e'U  about  the  $1  million,  thus 
leaving  the  Senate  legislative  hisf^rv  to 
control    the    use    of    the    .S9   million. 

I  would  appreciate  your  telling  us  how 
vou  a.c  tarrvmg  out  the  intent  that  at  lea.^t 
=  1  million  be  u.  cd  to  strengthen  legal  repf-- 
scntation  for  older  -Americans. 

rr.   Flim.min-g.   Senator  Chiles,   qf  coui.,c 
•■■la-  *9  milho.'i  :s  al>o  on  the  Hill  at  the  x>r' 
cut  time,  because  that   i.s  one  of  the  lir-i--.^ 
pr.ir.oseti  f,-;r  recisslon. 

If  the  Co.igre.ss  does  not  concur  in  tlie 
r?c:.,sion  of  the  S9  million,  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  allocate  some  of  it  to  the 
State>  in  coni.ectiou  with  the  Title  III  pro- 
grams. 

As  Se-.:.tor  Tunney's  que.sticn  indicate, 
•he  apparent  intent  was  we  would  allo- 
cate anproyimately  $7  million  to  the  States 
leaving  %2  million  for  other  purposes.  $! 
mr,!:on  of  which  is  involved  in  Seii;,tcr 
Tunney's  question. 

We  will  ceitaliiiy  respect  the  Ie<isiat;'.e 
history  relative  to  that  $1  million. 

Saying  that,  I  am  not  making  anv  (.oni- 
initmeuLS  as  to  the  type  of  legal  sx-rvices  thr.t 
■0  c  V.  ould  provide  grants  for. 

That  ■,wil  :iave  to  be  determined  on  Mie 
ba-.is  of  proposals  that  may  be  submiited  to 
us,  and  m  our  evaluation  of  those  propo'-a'c; 
out  we  Will  certainly  follow  the  Iffisla'ive 
history  on  the  $1  million.  ' 

Senator  Chhes.  Thank  you.  Doctor,  ai.J 
w,-  thank  you  for  your  testimotiy  todaj 


It  is  my  understanding  that  tlie  ad- 
ministration will  soon  make  funds  avail- 
able to  strengthen  legal  repiesentation 
.services  for  the  eldcrlv.  I  am  also  hopeful 
that  the  National  Senior  Citizens  Law 
Center  will  be  funded  to  provide  training 
and  technical  assistance  to  make  legal 
representation  more  readily  available  for 
older  Americans. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  National 
Senior  Citizens  Law  Center  :s  superbly 
qualified  to  perform  these  ta.sks.  Since 
this  law  center  is  based  in  my  liome  State 
of  California,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  firsthand  how  effective  it  has  been 
in  sensitizing  area  agencies  on  aging,  law 
schools,  the  organized  bar.  the  legal  serv- 
ices program,  and  others  about  the  spe- 
cial legal  problems  of  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  colloquy  between  Sena- 
tor Chiles  and  Commissioner  Flemming 
concerning  implementation  of  my 
amendment  to  provide  $1  million  in  title 
III  funding  to  strengthen  legal  repre- 
sentation under  tlie  Older  Americans  Act 
be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foilows: 


ST.'iND.'.RDIZATION  WITH  OUR 
NATO  ALLIES 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  tiie 
economy  of  standardization  of  weapon 
sysletiis  and  equipment  by  the  NATO  Al- 
liance is  a  goal  which  I  am  actively  pur- 
suing as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. From  time  to  time  I  have  ad- 
dressed tliis  subject  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  mat- 
ters of  significance  come  to  my  attention. 
Recently.  I  came  across  an  article  on 
this  subject  which  was  written  by  Di'. 
Gardiner  L.  Tucker.  Assistant  Secretary 
General  of  NATO  for  Defense  Support, 
wlio  is  a  strong  proponent  of  standard- 
ization. I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
his  viev.s  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
NATO  Review  of  January  1975,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi'deicd  to  be  printed  in  the  RECor.n, 
as  follows : 

SlAND.^F;yl,..^TIo^•    and   the    Joint   Dsrr.NCK 
iBy  Dr  Gardiner  L.  Tucker) 

The  f^volution  of  NATO  strategy  in  recent 
years,  particulariy   in   light  of  approaching 
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ntfJear  parity  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
'lie  United  States,  has  led  to  a  greater  em- 
p!);i>ls  on  the  role  of  the  Alliance's  non-nu- 
•■.ear  forces  in  deterrence  or  defence.  Both 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  and  NATO  forces  con- 
iiiiue  to  Improve  but  defence  budgets  in  the 
West  are  coining  under  growing  economic 
pressure.  In  this  situation,  the  allies  must 
devote  more  attention  than  ever  to  improv- 
ing the  elfectivenes-s  of  their  forces  through 
a  better  use  of  limited  resources.  Standard- 
i.ation  is  an  important  means  lo  tliis  end. 
Tlte  only  external  power  which  can  consti- 
tute a  serious  potential  military  tlu-eat  to 
the  way  of  life  of  the  Western  Democracies, 
which  NATO  was  formed  to  preserve,  is  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  No 
N'.\TO  ally  ha.s  a  policy  of  maintaining  by 
itself  sufJiclent  forces  to  contain  large-scale 
aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly 
'lose  to  Warsaw  Pact  borders.  Each  member 
country  must,  therefore,  relv  for  its  freedom 
irom  coercion  and  for  deterrence  of  attack 
on  the  combined  forces  of  the  Alliance.  It  is 
Indeed  primarily  to  stistain  those  combined 
fiir<es  al  an  adequate  level  that  NATO  mem- 
bers maintain  defence  cstabliblimenls  at 
ilicir  current  levels. 

N.ATO  has  adopted  a  forward  defence 
strategy  for  its  conventional  forces,  rather 
tiian  a  retaliatory  str.itegy.  or  one  relying  on 
defence  in  depth,  or  loss  and  regain  of  terri- 
tory. The  front  line,  extending  from  Norway 
through  Turkey  has  been  divided  into  sec- 
tor.-^, with  diflTcrent  nations  manning  difTer- 
eiil  sectors  to  provide  an  initial  covering 
force  capable  of  holding  tlie  line  against  a 
limited  attack  or  for  a  limited  time.  Should 
a  major  attack  concentrate  on  one  or  more 
(/I  liicse  sectors,  there  would  .-.am  bo  a  need 
lor  reinforcement.  Ground  luid  air  reinforce- 
incuts  might  come  from  anv  or  scver.il  allies, 
depending  on  the  status  ol  the  total  conflict. 
Tims,  the  conventional  forces  of  the  allies 
are  maintained  primarily  to  fulfill  a  role 
Hindi  requires  them  to  i)e  able  to  operate 
loLtether  elfectively. 

This  s  why  it  is  of  pariiciiiur  iinpoi-tancc, 
in  Improving  the  etlectiveiic.- >  of  Alliance 
iiiccs  with  limited  resources,  that  attention 
>)e  concentrated  on  increasing  the  ability  of 
the  various  national  forces  to  operate  to- 
getlier.  Standardization  is  a  crucial  means 
of  acliieving  this. 

MUCH  AfHlfVEl) 

Of  course,  something  alreadv  has  been  done 
within  NATO  towards  standardization;  more 
than  any  other  alliance  ol  free  and  sovereign 
nations  has  achieved  in  peacetime.  Some 
S'i.ono  million  has  been  spent  over  the  yeans 
on  multi-national  programmes.  The  Star- 
fighter,  the  Mark  44  torpedo,  and  the  Hawk 
Sidewinder  and  BuUpup  mi.^siu-s  arc  some 
-vstenis  of  US  design  which  were  released 
into  multinational  production  and  entered 
the  inventories  of  several  allies  The  G91 
tictical  reconnai.s.sance  aircraft;  tlie  Atlantic 
inaiitiine  patrol  aircraft,  and  the  AS  SO  mis- 
sile are  examples  of  European  designs  which 
liave  liad  multi-national  production  and  u.se 
A  fniiher  .$5,000  million  will  be  spent  if  rur- 
rcnt  programmes  are  completed  f<.r  such 
co-oper.itive  projects  ,as  the  Jat,'uar  tactical 
and  training  aircraft,  the  Sea  Sparrow  mis- 
Mle,  the  Multirole  Combat  Aircraft,  and  the 
Pinna.  Gazelle  and  Lynx  helicopters. 

In  .addition,  about  *5,noo  million  has  been 
•spent  on  commonly  funded  programmes  to 
crea-e  an  infrastructure  capable  of  sustain- 
ing joint  operations.  A  network  of  2-JO  NATO 
niriields  has  been  constructed,  and  signals 
ana  pipeline  networks  provided  for  their  sup- 
port. The  NATO  Air  Defense  Ground  Environ- 
ii'.ent  integrated  air  defence  svstem.  extend- 
ing from  Norway  to  Turkcv,  has  been 
completed  and  consists  of  an  interconnected 
network  of  80  radar  sites  and  a  number  of 
computers,  all  with  the  same  language,  sym- 
bols and  software,  thus  ensuring  common 
command  and  control  of  mteiccptors    Cur- 


rent  Infrastructure   programme?    involve    a 
further  $1,000  million, 

A  more  recent  example  or  agreement  to  co- 
operate towards  the  goal  of  standardization 
concerns  an  over-the-horlzon  anti-shop  mis- 
sile. Agreement  has  been  reached  among  all 
NATO  Navies  on  the  general  requirements 
for  such  a  missile  and  on  a  staff  operational 
objective,  and  a  plan  has  been  adopted  set- 
ting out  the  steps  Involved  in  a  collaborative 
project  for  its  development  and  production. 
The  characteristics  have  been  a'.;reed.  and  the 
NATO  Industrial  Advisory  Group  will  soon 
undertake  a  pre-feasibility  study  and  inako 
technical  proposals  on  what  can  be  achieved. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  stand- 
ardizing a  new  weapon  system  as  national 
'•ommitment.s  have  not  yet  been  made,  and 
h.  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  wide 
rc(;d  for  such  a  missile  in  the  iK-xt  decade 

DEST.ANDARDIZING 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  impressive  ailiievc- 
ments,  and  these  examples  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  list,  NATO  has  in  fact  been  de- 
standardizing  in  many  areas  in  the  past 
.several  years,  so  that  the  variety  of  weapon.^ 
in  the  inventories  of  the  Alliance  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  The  result  is  that  inter- 
operability is  .seriously  impeded  and  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  armaments  is 
inefficient. 

This  trend  towai-d  destandardization  was 
illustrated  in  a  review  conducted  two  years 
.'igo  which  showed  that  there  were  31  different 
types  of  anti-tank  v^eapons  in  the  inventories 
of  member  countries,  whereas  a  military 
analysis  indicated  that  five  was  probably  the 
optimum  number.  In  addition,  there  were  18 
new  or  improved  types  under  developmeiu  at 
that  time.  That  meant  that  there  had  been 
about  five  times  as  many  separate  develop- 
ments as  were  needed.  If  even  half  of  that  dc- 
xeiopment  effort  had  been  invested  instead 
in  one  of  the  fields  in  which  Soviet  weapon 
technology  lias  moved  ahead  of  the  West,  we 
would  be  in  a  better  position.  If  w,e  had  a 
fifth  or  even  a  third  as  many  types,  widely 
u.sed  tliroughout  the  Alliance,  our  forces 
would  be  much  better  able  to  share  logistic 
support  as  well  as  training  and  docirine.  and 
tn  conduct  joint  operations. 

Even  where  co-operative  weapons  projecis 
have  been  established  within  NATO,  the  aver- 
age number  of  nations  participating  in  one 
project  has  been  3.6,  As  the  minimum  for  co- 
operation is  two,  and  there  are  fifteen  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  Alliance,  this  is  not  a 
very  high  average.  The  result  is  that  there 
Ciui  still  be  .several  alternative  systems  each 
adopted  by  a  few  Allies,  instead  of  a  single 
N.^TO  standard  system. 

The  development  of  alternative  weapon 
svsteins  would  not  be  harmful  if  they  were 
competed  against  common  criteria  and  only 
tlie  most  cost-effective  selected.  But  t}iis  is 
iiDt  what  usually  happens.  Eacli  nation  gen- 
er.illv  chcKiscB  the  system  it  has  developed 
or  m  whose  development  it  has  collaborated. 
Thus  alternative  developments  simply  lead  to 
alternative  weapons  in  Alliance  inventoru., 
rather  than  to  liie  establishment  (.f  .:  -upcr- 
lor  NATO-wide  standard. 

RESOURCES    DIs;in'.\lEl) 

By  tills  means,  not  only  are  research  and 
development  resources  being  dissipated  but, 
more  seriously,  forces  are  being  created  which 
are  not  efTicient  in  Joint  operations.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  ACE  Mobile  Force 
(AMP»  which  consists  of  units  from  .'even 
member  cotintries.  It  ha.s  about  5.000  men 
on  the  ground  complemented  by  an  air 
arm.  The  units  in  the  force  train  •■igpther: 
they  operate  together:  in  any  cri  .,s  they 
Would  deploy  together  to  critical  areas,  and 
could  well  be  the  first  integrated  NATO 
forces  on  the  scene.  They  symboiize  the 
rohesiveness  of  the  Alliance.  But  let  us  look 
at    how    well    they    are    standard  vcd     Wf  h 


seen  nation,,,  co:itributi!ig.  there  arc  seven 
diilcrent    types    of    combat    aircraft    in    the 
air    arm:    tliere    are    si.x    dillerent    types    n' 
recoilles-  rules:   iour  dn'rerem  types  of  wire- 
LUided    anti-tank    weapons;    three    nifu-n.-iu. 
tyi)c.s    each   of   mortars,    riiie.s    and    machine 
gluts.  Tiii^   l)rce  1,^  prepared  to  deploy  to  a 
munber  ox  ditfercnt   critical  areas  in  ;  imt  of 
crisis,  and  obviously  cannot  pro-position  it.i 
supplies  in  each  of  these  pc>.-sible  aieas,  Be- 
<au,-e    their    weapon;?    and    supplies    are    so 
diverse,  each  of  the  seven  national  units  in 
;nis  force   niusi   maintain   us  own   logLstics 
personnel  and  est.iijli.-ii  its  own  logistic  .-up- 
port.  Becan.-e   the  weapons  and  supplies  of 
lite    AMP   units    are    not   .standardized    wi'h 
tliri-e  of  the  liost  countries  into  which  they 
are    prt-paicrt    to    deploy,    tliey    cannot    plan 
initially   to   draw   on   host    country   supplies 
and  replenish  them  in  due  course:  tliey  must 
bring  their  full  supplies  vvi'li  them  ab'inilio 
Tlie   Commander   of   tiie   AMF   has   de'er- 
mined  tliat.  if  armaments  were  standardi.:ed 
botli  witliin  his  force  and  with  tire  po'ential 
host   country,   then   the    time   for  his   forces 
to  deploy  and  be  combat  ready  could  be  cut 
to  less   than  half   what   it   is   today!   To  put 
tills  fac-.or  ol  two  into  perspective,  it  should 
l)e  recalled  that  m  virtually  every  analysis  t.i 
E'ist-West    balances.    NATO's    respon.se    time 
IS    one    of    the    most     critical    determining 
parameters.   The   A.MF  Commander   has   also 
estimated  that  with  sucli  sta;idardiza:i.)n  ti.c 
seven    logistic    stafT.s    could    be    consolidated 
and   their   tasks  simplified   so  as  to  ret  ihe 
same    Job    done    with    one-half    the    tot,:?,.- 
personnel  t    To    put    this    factor    of    two    re- 
duction   in    logistic   personnel   into   neriiec- 
tive.   it   should   be  recalled   that   total   man- 
power  is   the   large^t   cost   element    in   luili- 
tiiry    budgets    and    its    escalation    is    eating 
into  modernization   budgets  tliroughout    tlie 
Alliance     Finally,     the   'airlift    requirement 
would    be    cut    in    half,    thus    generating    a 
major   fquipnient    saving.    All    of    tliese    im- 
[]rovement,s  and  savings  might  liave  resulted 
had    the   Allies  spent    the  same   level   of  re- 
.--ourtes   they  actually  did  spend,  to  acciuire 
the   .same    numbers   of   the   same   classes    of 
v.eapons.   if   ihey   had   first   agreed   to  adopt 
coiuinon    standards. 

PUTKNrl.^L    FRvTRIcmi 

T!ie  important  tiling  about  the  AMF  n 
tliat  its  eNjicrienee  is  indicative  of  tlie  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  presented  by  the 
joint  operatu.ii  of  larger  units  Similar  les- 
sons are  also  emerging  from  the  experiences 
of  the  NATO  Standing  Naval  Force  m  tlie 
Atlantic  and  the  Channel,  and  fmm  NATO 
exercises.  They  demonstrate  sit;nificant  im- 
jiediments  to  Joiiu  operational  elfcctivcness 
and  significant  increases  in  logistic  csis 
resulting  from  t!ie  lack  of  standardization 
of  fuels.  ammunitK.ii.  armaments  and  snp- 
plies.  Ilie  lack  of  common  frecjuencics  and 
codes  for  data  transmission  and  of  standard 
svstems  for  identification  of  friend  or  Joe. 
moreover,  have  been  siiown  in  recent  exer- 
cises to  lead  to  NATO  destruc'ion  of  NA'IO 
aircraft  in  a  coiillict.  Of  the  substantial 
number  of  N.^ TO  maritime  patrol  aircrai; 
which  were  itheoreiicaliy  i  shot  down  in  one 
recent  exercise,  for  example,  su'oscqucnl  an-.U- 
vsis  slKiwed  tliat  more  than  .''lU  were  atirib- 
uiable  to  N.^TO  weapons! 

Thus  the  proliferation  of  tvpes  of  weajiMi 
svsiems  and  equipments  in  NATO  inventories 
leads  to  explosive  Iolisiics.  ineificteiit  Joint 
operations  and  even  potential  fratricide.  In 
addition,  the  proliferation  of  development 
protects  which  feeds  these  inventories  repre- 
sents a  serious  dissipation  of  resources  and  a 
jeopardy  to  the  continuing  leadersliip  ol  tlic 
Alliance  in  weapons  technology.  Leadership 
in  technology  may  be  more  important  to 
deterrence  than  tiie  size  of  inir  forces  or  the 
clliciency  of  our  logistics.  The  Soviets  have 
demon.st rated  that  tliey  are  striving  for  such 
leadership  and  may  have  achieved  it  in 
selected   areas    ,eg     in   anti-shipping    cruise 
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ml.sUfs  or  In  sc.ond  generation  Surf.ics-to- 
Alr  Missiles) .  One  miglit  think  then,  that  the 
roughly  58.000  million  per  year  spent  by  the 
raembers  of  the  .Mliar.re  on  non-nuclear  re- 
search and  devclopnie-.it  woulcj  cou-itltute  a 
coherent,  co-orcliuated  effcrt  to  maintain 
-Mliance  IjadershlT  in  tec'^:■o".c^^y  a>icl  to  jnod- 
eini:-e  Alliance  armaments  in  a  common  cost- 
effective  way.  Yet  In  Important  areas  thla 
e  ."ort  remains  sec-rclivc.  oreilapj  in^  iinco- 
oidhiated. 

Ho-A  are  we  to  account  fcr  the  uiiUu-e  n.' 
NATO  to  achieve  ihe  lt;\el  of  standarulKation 
which  seems  so  clearly  to  he  needed  for  Uk 
security  and  for  the  efficient  u!!e  of  Us  re- 
sources? The  answer  is  many  faceted,  "out  one 
dee;)  a-.pect  concerns  strategy.  For  many 
yeaij.  the  dominant  conviction  throiighout 
the  Alliar.tc  w.is  thai  the  Warsaw  Pact  was 
larijcly  deterred  by  the  US  strategic  arsenal, 
and  that  the  convenUonal  non-nuclear 
forces  were  primarily  Intended  to  demon- 
strate the  common  cmmitmcMt  which  is 
essential  to  effective  deterrence,  and  to  hold 
the  line  for  a  few  days  in  order  lo  test  the 
senousn'-'s.s  of  any  attack  r.nd  buy  time  for 
the  politic.il  decision  to  escalate.  In  that 
strategy,  the  Important  ll  in;,'  about  the  non- 
nuclear  forces  v.-as  that  they  existed,  j»ot 
that  they  were  effective  tuiL^etiier.  In  this 
situation.  It  was  tolerable  lo  desiLn  force.= 
i^T  separate  national  missions  and  to  be  pre- 
occupied with  fostering  national  defence 
industrial  capabilities. 

A  -wond  aspect  of  the  explanation  for 
NATO  dpst.iudardi/.ation  has  to  t'o  with  non- 
NATO  nuht.iry  missions  and  the  gvudual 
erosion  of  common  tact'oal  doctrine.  \Vlien 
N.ATO  was  first  fcrmed.  tlie  comnton  defence 
has  the  o\erwhelmnii,'  military  concern  of 
the  members  and  tl>e  tactical  doctrine 
tended  to  be  common  because  It  w.is  derived 
from  the  common  experiences  of  World  War 
II.  The  N.\TO  deterrent  has  kept  the  mem- 
bers of  the  .Mliance  free  from  attack  or 
coercion  lor  25  years.  During  that  period, 
however,  the  forcts  of  several  members  have 
been  entj.igrd  l!i  confli-t  or  have  assumed 
ml.^.sions  in  many  other  theatres.  Thus  ilie 
very  succes5  of  NATO  has  olten  permitted 
H  preoccupation  wrh  the  doctrine  and  design 
of  forces  approprL-ito  to  missions  and 
theatres  not  widely  shored  within  the  Alli- 
ance.  and  nations  have  tended  to  tailor  their 
armaments  to  the  preferences  and  perceived 
Independent  need.';  of  their  o'vn  forces  rather 
than   to  the  needs  of  the  Joint   defence. 

A  third  aspect  has  to  do  witli  economics. 
From  the  bccinninr;  It  h.is  been  a  deliberate 
NATO  policy,  for  siratet'ic.  economic  and 
political  reasons,  to  stinnilate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sirons  NATO  defence  Industry 
with  wide  particlpatio!!  hv  member  nations 
By  the  en  1  i>f  the  last  decade  .several  nations 
had  developed  the  tc -hnological  and  In- 
dustrial capability  to  design,  develop  and 
produce  modern  weapons.  In  order  to  main- 
tain this  capability  and  the  df.;ree  of  mili- 
tary independence  which  it  provides,  to 
foster  further  develupmein  of  de'^ence  In- 
dustry and  the  concomitant  advances  In 
other  sectors  of  Industry  which  such  devel- 
opment often  implies,  to  gain  a  competitive 
posture  for  external  armaments  sale.':,  to  con- 
tinue doine.stic  employtnent.  and  to  mhil- 
mli-e  armaments  procurements  from  other 
countries  with  their  attendant  tinfavonrable 
payments  balances,  the-e  countries  have 
tended  to  protect  their  defence  Industries 
and  to  procure  their  own  designs  from  their 
owit  factories. 

Many  countries  have  recognized  that  In 
principle  multinational  co-operative  develop- 
ment and  production  of  weapon  systems 
might  be  preferable  But  they"  have"  often 
JudL'ed  that  the  -ask  of  harntonizing  together 
the  different  perceived  military  requirement.-) 
and  schedules  and  the  task  of  efflclem  or- 
ganization and  management  of  such  nvjlti- 


national  co-operative  ti.'orts  would  he  too 
dilticult  to  be  suC':es;fuJ  except  in  very  spe- 
ci.il  ca.ses.  Moreover  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  view  the  goals  of  standarduatlon 
and  co-operation  in  armaments  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  national  economic  and  indus- 
trial hcilth  on  the  other,  as  in  contlict.  I' 
has.  lu  fact,  olten  been  implied  that  if 
NATO  were  to  agree  to  extensive  standardl/;a- 
tloa  based  on  selection  cf  the  most  cost- 
eilective  of  alternative  weapon  systems  de- 
sign.?, the  result  would  be  an  extensive 
Americanization  of  NATO  armaments  and 
the  atrophy  of  European  design   capability. 

The  strategic  importaiuc  of  non-nuclear 
forces  Lo  NATO  sscuritv.  and  th.;  necessity 
for  Uie  .■.rlous  iiatio'.al  ;.--rces  to  ho  able  to 
operal:;  together  e  Te:  ilv  !y,  are  now  belter 
Ui.dcrsiood  throughout  the  Alllnnce.  The 
preo-cupation  with  other  ;rl  .ions  Is  fadir.g. 
partly  due  to  world  political  developntcnts 
and  partly  to  national  economic  develop- 
ments. The  doctrinal  difterences  which  have 
grown  up  bet\-,cfn  the  Allies  in  the  non-nn- 
clear  field  have  begun  to  decline.  Moreover 
seve.al  successful  multinational  devclop- 
incnts  have  now  est.jhUshcd  that  such  proj- 
ect-s  can  be  cfn.lcnt  and  can  satisfy  reason- 
able national  constraints  relating  both  to 
payments  balai:ces  and  lo  technological 
p.irticlpation.  From  stich  experiences  appro- 
prii'te  orgaiii-;ai.on  and  niau;i^emeut  tech- 
iiiqucs  are  becoming  clear. 

As  a  result.  It  Ls  now  recognized  at  the 
highest  level  i  that  NATO-wide  standards  are 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  forces  of  the 
Alliance  can  operate  together  effectively  and 
cm  support  each  other  logistically  if  ncces- 
s.iry  It  is  accepted  as  both  strategically  and 
c' oi!omically  iiMportant  to  the  Allies  that 
there  should  be  multi-na.ional  p.irticlpa- 
tion In  the  developmeiu  and  production  of 
armaments  and  this  participation  must  be 
e:recilve  and  technologically  satisfying  to 
tlie  nations  involved  so  that  no  one  nation 
derives  the  preponderant  teclinologlcal  ad- 
vantages. 

Ways  must  now  be  fomid  of  r,atlsfylng  the 
legitimate  in-lional  economic  and  industrial 
go:;ls  of  the  member  countries  while,  at  the 
same  time,  enstiring  that  the  Wests  arma- 
mc:;'.  technology  and  industry  as  a  whole  aie 
r.deriuat."  and  elncient.  What  1.-.  liceded.  above 
all.  !'  the  acceptance  of  Alliance-wide  stnnd- 
ards  derived  from  technological  advances 
and  weapons  developments  occurring  on 
ix)tli  ->ides  of  the  Atlantic.  Tills  docs  not  im- 
ply that  all  weapons  in  allied  Inventories 
must  be  the  same.  Indeed,  special Izal ion 
might  well  be  necess.iry  in  order  to  meet  the 
reciuirenients  of  special  missions  und'-rtat'-en 
by  couiitries  as  part  of  the  common  defence. 
But  where  mi.s.-,ions  are  shai-erl,  and  forces 
must  be  able  to  reinforce  and  support  ore 
i.Muiher,  there  must  be  common  st;.iu!ards. 

ACTIONS    1'NnERWAV 

A  number  of  actions  arc  underwRy  in  nn 
cTort  to  substantii'Ily  Improve  standardiza- 
tion in  NATO  over  the  next  I'otir  years.  The 
N.VTO  aimaments  groups,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Coufore:>.ce  of  National  Armaments 
Directors,  have  been  conducting  a  syste- 
matic review,  weapon  by  w^capon,  in  order  to 
encour.ige.  wherever  possible,  standardiza- 
tion or  co-operative  development.  The  NATO 
allies  have  all  agreed,  for  example,  to  an  ef- 
fort to  harmonize  their  requirements  for  the 
next  geiu-ration  of  anti-tank  weapons  and 
to  co-operate  in  the  developmer.r  and  pro- 
duction of  a  single  family  of  five  weapons  to 
repl.ice  the  31  now-  in  invi-ntories  The  major 
lank  producing  countries  have  agieed  to  a 
common  testli.g  progranune  to  select  the 
m.tin  gun  and  ammunition  to  be  common  fur 
future  Alll.incc  tanlis.  We  are  approaching 
agreement  on  a  coiivmon  lightweight  ASW 
torpedo  for  tlie  1980s. 

In  addition,  we  have  started  to  formulate 
clearly   our  shared   ohjei  lives  for  s'andard- 


Iz.ation.  and  beyond  that  lo  tall:  exphcltiv 
about  ihe  Issue  of  defense  industry  and  tech. 
nology  and  its  rehitnnship  to  our  str:ite»;c 
goals  and  to  nati on.il  econ  ir.ler-.  We  are  Irv- 
ing to  .specify  and  quantiiy  the  as-easmeni^ 
of  our  accomplishments  and  our  f.uluro.'! 
with  respect  to  these  gj-.ls.  And  v.e  are  Irv- 
ing to  attack  the  underlying  issues  which 
have  been  proventiii;'.  more  ex'.eiisive  or 
eilective  collaboration.  Thus,  for  e.'Minple,  we 
have  had  a  .series  of  frank  discussions  of 
there  issues  In  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
and  in   the  Defense  Plannir.g  Conunitico. 

The  NATO  Industrial  Advisory  Group  has 
undertaken  to  identify  crjuipmenl  areas 
where  potenti.ii  pcononiic ;  of  scale  make 
cornmcn  lteni.s  p.^.rtictilarly  attractive  and 
where  such  items  can  be  tiTectively  shared 
out  for  production  or  where  specialr-:atioii 
in  prcductl'ii  is  the  more  e.'onomical  answer. 
The  Economic  Committee  is  beginning  tu 
analyze  the  economic  health  of  various  sec- 
tors of  the  Alliance '.s  armaments  industry  as 
a  v.:i;jle,  to  determine  whether  the  'protec- 
tive' policies  often  pursued  by  member  na- 
tions have  prrduc'd  economically  efficient 
Indu-trics  and  whether  a.ternative  poUeiCi 
can  be  devised  which  could  foster  a  more 
ethcient  Alliance-wide  industrial  base  whil? 
.still  .satisfying  national  economic  goals. 
REctriT  rnoi.PEss 
la  hid  article  Equipment  Stand.ardir atiun 
and  Co-Operation,  John  Stone  referred  t.. 
tiie  eiiorts  oi'  NAtOs  Conference  of  Na- 
tional Armaments  Directors  iCNAD)  in  tlie 
helds  of  anli-armour,  surface,  air-to-air,  and 
anti-olilp  misrilei;  airborne  early  warniii^-. 
detecting  and  tracking;  electronic  warfrue 
equipment  and  small  arms  ammin.ition. 

R<.Ierence  was  m.xc'o  earlier  in  this  article 
to  the  progress  which  ha-s  very  recently  been 
made  toward  collaboration  on  an  anti-ship 
missile.  It  mi^'ht  be  added  that  prospects 
have  a!so  improved  for  agreement  on  small 
arms  ammunition.  At  a  CNAD  meeting  last 
October,  it  wa.s  decided  that  there  should 
he  only  two  calibres  for  liglit  Infantry  weap- 
ons, one  of  which  should  be  the  existing 
N.\TO  7.62  mm  round.  Furihertnore.  it  w.i5 
decided  that  wlierevcr  po-  ible.  no  nation 
.should  introduce  any  other  calibre  hito  tt^ 
inventiiries  before  the  results  of  an  agrecl 
lest  and  evaluation  prnwramme  bcc.ime 
available.  Where,  however,  countries  do  have 
to  acquire  new  light  infantry  weapon;  be- 
fore this  programme  is  completed,  it  wai 
agreed  that  they  should  introduce  these 
weapons  on  an  Inierim  basis  only,  or  till  the 
gap  in  their  .-.locks  by  leasing  or  borrowing 
supplies  I  f  such  weap  n-;  from  auoDifr 
nation. 

A  further  ex.unple  .should  pcrhap.s  be  mci- 
tioued  as  it  concerns  a  subject  of  outstand- 
ing imnortance— the  replacement  of  the 
FUWG  Si..rligluer  and  otlicr  aircraft.  Th" 
F104G  h.is  been  one  of  NATO's  niriji  r 
.i.chicvements.  ;is  the  same  .ilrcraft  was  in- 
cluded in  the  inventories  of  eight  NATO 
nations,  most  of  whom  had  a  share  in  its 
production.  It  makes  sense  from  almost  everv 
point  of  view  that  where  the  militarv  mii^- 
sijns  are  similar  NATO  .standard  aiicraft 
should  again  be  procured  Intoriiperability 
will  oiilv  be  i-ealistically  achieved  by  a  com- 
mon aircraft;  economies  of  production  and 
logistic  support  require  common  proctire- 
ment;  commonality  presen's  extensive  op- 
portunities for  sharing  training,  mainte- 
nance and  exercl.ses.  and  contributes  towards 
standardization  of  associated  weapons, 
equipment  and  facilities,  thus  offcrhg  fur- 
ther economies  and  Increa.sed  effectiveness. 
Belgium.  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and  Nor- 
way in  particular  have  missions  for  their  re- 
placement aircr.afl  which  are  sufficiently  sim- 
ilar, and  replacement  schedules  which  are 
sulliciently     compatible,     that     replacement 
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uiili  a  single  common  standard  is  a  very  at- 
tractive possibility.  These  four  nations  have 
undertaken  an  impressively  tliorough  joint 
study  of  the  possible  replacement  aircraft, 
;uid  of  the  operational,  logistic,  industrial 
and  economic  factors  involved  In  their  selec- 
tion. By  the  time  this  article  appears  in  print 
tlie  consequences  of  their  deliberations  may 
v.ill  l)e  known. 

THE    T.ASK    Mir.Xll 

This  article  can  only  suggest  tlie  scope  and 
suavity    of    the    problenLs    associated    with 
s'andardizatlon    and    armaments    co-opera- 
tion, and  the  measures  which  are  being  un- 
deTtaken  or  contemplated  to  tackle  them.  As 
modern  weapon  systems  may  require  a  decade 
or  more  from  the  initiation  of  development  to 
fall  deployment,  and  as  weapons  once  intro- 
duced may  remain  in  the  active  inventories 
fcir  one  to  thi'ee  decades,  standardization  can 
only  come  slowly  even  when  the  objective  is 
fully  supported.  There  Ls  very  broad  agree- 
ment throughout  the  councils  of  the  Alli- 
,inie,  however,  that  the  current  inhibitions  of 
joint  operational  effectiveness  and  the  cur- 
rent inefhcient  and  wasteful  use  of  Alliance 
development  and  production   resources  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  Tliere  is  now  a  tre- 
mendous and  difficult  task  ahead  of  us.  The 
accomplishments   thus   far   in   some   limited 
are.is,   the   ne'i-   initiatives   undertaken,   and 
the  serious  study  of  underlying  problems  all 
suggest  that  the  trend  to  further  destandard- 
iration  and  proliferation  of  weapon  systei-ns 
may  soon  bo  arrested.  It   will,  however,  be 
necessary  tha    throughout   the  next  decade 
a    sustained    firm    commitment    to    effective 
NATO  standardization  permeate  national  de- 
fence establishment-s  if  progress  is  to  be  com- 
mensurate   with    the    gravity    of    the    need. 
Given   such    a   commitment,    the    defensive 
capability  of  the  Alliance  and  Us  comparitive 
lead  In  armaments  technology  and  therefore 
the  strength  of  deterrence,  can  be  significant- 
Iv  enhanced  over  the  coming  decade  within 
present  resource  levels. 
.Surely  that  is  a  goal  wortliv  oi  piirr,u;t. 


Product  Safety  Commis.sion  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  Natural  Re.source.s  Defense 
Council  to  ban  the  u.se  of  certain  aercsol 
spi-ay  can  propellants.  Jurisdiction  over 
this  petition  is  presently  being  decided, 
and  meanwhile,  testimony  and  factfind- 
ing on  the  dangers  presented  by  the 
extensive  use  of  aerosol  spray  cans  is 
being  compiled  both  at  tlie  congressional 
and  administrative  levels.  As  the  New 
Yorker  article  so  clearly  points  out.  it 
is  essential  that  we  all  become  informed 
of  this  potential  danger  and  that  we 
take  necessary  measures  to  protect  our- 
selves from  the  dangers  indicated  by  the 
present  research  on  the  interaction  of 
the  use  of  aerosol  sprays  and  our  pro- 
tective ozone  layer, 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ann-M.s  of  Chi^ 
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HAZARDS  OF  AEROSOL  SPRAY  C.\NS 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  several  month.s  we  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
aerosol  spray  cans.  The  immediate  haz- 
ards posed  by  spray  cans  range  from 
death  through  inhalation  to  disabling 
lung  damage  and  disease  from  constant 
exposure  to  the  use  of  aerasol  sprays. 
Additionally,  vinyl  chloride,  known  to 
cause  a  rare  form  of  cancer  of  the  liver, 
is  a  component  in  many  aerosal  sprays. 
Yet.  cans  containing  vinyl  chloride  re- 
main on  our  market  shelves,  an  un- 
marked danger  to  their  purcha.sers. 

Most  recently,  gases  released  from 
aerosol  sprays  have  been  implicated  In 
a  decrease  in  the  protective  ozone  layer 
of  the  Earth's  atmosphere.  This  layer 
forms  a  sliield  between  us  and  the  Sun's 
ultraviolet  radiation.  A  decrease  in  ozone 
may  result  in  increased  cases  of  skin 
cancer,  and  could  have  substantial  effect 
on  the  Earth's  vegetation.  Ultimately  a 
significant  deterioration  of  the  ozone 
layer  could  result  in  a  cata.strophe. 

The  problem  posed  by  the  release  of 
eases  used  in  aerosol  sprays  and  their 
effect  upon  the  ozone  layer  have  been 
in-esented  In  a  recent  article  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine.  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  held  hearings  on  bills  which 
•MJeak  to  this  problem,  and  a  petition 
was  filed  last  fall  with   the  Consumer 


INERT 

(By  Paul  Brodeun 
In  the  age  of  convenience  packaging,  lew 
items  have  scored  a  greater  success  in  the 
marketplace      than      aerosol      sprays.      The 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  aerosol   industry 
began    in    the   early    nineteen-fifties,    when 
chemists   at   E.   I.   du    Pont   de   Nemours   k. 
Company   hit    upon   an    ideal   propellant — a 
mixture    of    two   gases    that    could    be    con- 
fined   under    low   pressure    in    tin-plate    or 
aluminum  cans — and  Robert  H.   Abplanalp 
invented     a     mass-producible     plasiic-and- 
metal  valve  that  could  dispense  the  contents 
of  the  cans  at  the  touch  of  a  fingertip.  Cheap, 
lightweight  cannlsters  soon  supplanted   the 
cumbersome  and  expensive  steel  containers 
that   had   housed   aero.sol   sprays  .since    the 
Second  World  War,  and  from  then  on  the 
proliferation    of    aerosols    proceeded    at    an 
incredible  rate.  In  1947,  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion cans  of   the  old-style  aerosols — mainly 
insecticides — were   manufactured    and   sold. 
By  1954,  the  annual  production  of  aerosols 
had  Jumped  to  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
million   can.s — a   hundred    million    of    them 
being  more  or  less  equally  divided  between 
insecticides   and    shaving    lathers.   In    1958. 
the  production  of  aerosols  soared  past  the 
five-hundred-million  mark,  with  hair  sprays 
taking  over  as  the  leading  item.  And  hi  1968. 
v^'hen    two    bUlion    three    hundred    million 
aerosols  were  turned  out,  the  total  of  a  decade 
before  was  nearly  equalled  by  the  produc- 
tion of  hair  sprays  alone. 

By  1970,  practically  every  product  that  was 
conceivably  sprayable  either  had  been 
packaged  or  was  being  considered  for  packag- 
ing in  aero-sol  form.  As  a  result,  more  than 
three  hundred  different  uses  have  been  de- 
vised for  aerosols,  which  dLspense  everything 
from  baby  powder,  slip  preventive  for  bath- 
tubs, breath  sweeteners,  and  cheese  spreads 
to  cooking-pan  coatings,  na.sal  spravs,  oven 
cleaners,  rug  shampoo,  shoe  polish,  telephone 
disinfectant,  waxes,  weed  killers,  and 
whipped-cream  substitutes.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  failures,  among  them  tootii- 
paste  and  chocolate  syrup,  most  of  the  new 
aerosol  products— lavishly  advertised  and 
imaginatively  marketed— have  gained  wide 
acceptance  by  the  public.  Today,  with  per- 
sonal products  such  as  deodorants,  hau- 
sprays,  and  shaving  lathers  accounting  for 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  take,  aerosols  are  a 
three-billion-doUar-a-year  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Tliey  are  also  virtuallv 
ubiquitous.  In  1973,  two  billion  nine  hundred 
and  two  million  three  hundred  and  fortv 
thousand  aero.sols  were  manufactured  and 
sold    in    this    country — eiioujjh     to    pro\  ide 


about  fourteen  for  every  citlz.en  of  the  land — 
and  the  1974  total  was  more  than  three 
billion,  which  amounted  to  aljoiit  liny  per 
cent  of  the  total  world  production.  Small 
Wonder  tha'  the  average  American  lainily  i- 
estimated  to  possess  between  forty  and  lifi.v 
calls  of  aen-sol  In  various  parts  of  the  house. 
'Jhough  some  consumer  groups  and  medical 
re.-earchers  had  reservations  about  this 
fantastic  propagation  of  aerosol  sprays,  the 
matter  cau.sed  no  real  stir  until  last  vear. 
when  it  became  known  that  the  propeilant 
most  commonly  used  in  ther.i — the  same 
mixiure  of  gases  that  had  enabled  the  du 
Pom  people  to  start  the  aerasol  boom 
some  twenty  years  ago— might  be  scrictisly 
threatening  the  environment. 

The  first  hint  of  this  was  received  in  1970. 
when   Dr.    James   E.    Lovelock,   a    biospherir 
chemist    at    the    University    of    Reading,    in 
England,    detected    one    of    the    gases— tri- 
chloromonofluoromethanc — in    the    ambient 
air  over  western  Ireland,  Because  he  knew 
that    the    other    gas— dichlorodilluorometh- 
ane — is   far   more   stable,   though   less  easilv 
measurable.   Lovelock   assumed   that   it    was 
present  also,  and  in  fact  he  later  found  this 
to  be  the  case.  (Both  ga.ses  had  been  svnthe- 
sized    ill    1928   by    chemists    in    the   General 
Motors  research  laboratories  wlio  were  trving 
to  find  a  non-toxic,  non-flaminable  refriger- 
ant;      dichlorodifluoroinethane      has      been 
widely  used   ever  since  as  a   coolant   in   re- 
frigerators    and      air-conditioners)      When 
Lovelock  subsequently  took  air  samples  froni 
shipboard  in  the  North  and  .South  Atlantic, 
in    1971,  he  discovered    that   trichloromono- 
fiuromethane  h.ad  pervaded  the  entire  tropo- 
sphere— the  six-to-ten-mile-high  portion  oi 
the  aimo.sphere  that  lies  between  the  earth 
and  the  stratosphere.  At  the  time,  he  founa 
no  cau.se  for  alarm  in  his  ob.servations.   lor 
the  simple  reason   that    both  gase.s — clo.sely 
related  compounds  of  chlorine,  fiuorine.  and 
carl)on.    which    are    marketed    by    du    I>oni. 
their   chief   manufacturer,    under    the    trade 
name  of  Freon— were   known  to  be  chemi- 
cally inert.  In  fact,  it  was  their  chemical  in- 
ertness that,  together  with  a  high  voialllitv. 
liad  made  them  ideal  as  an  aerosol  propel- 
lant, which  must  vaporize  at  loom  tempera- 
ture and  not  react  with  any  ol   tlie  ingredi- 
ents  it    is   designed    to   propel.    .As   a   I'esult, 
Lovelock    and    other    investigators    at    first 
regarded   the   omnipresence   of   chlorofluro- 
carbons  in  the  troposphere  as  a  harmle.ss  and 
potentially    valuable    tool     for    tracing    air 
movement   and   wind    direction. 

Tlie    a.ssumption    that    chlorolUirocarbon^ 
would  be  Innocuous  in  the  environment  he- 
cau,se  they  were  chemically  inert  might  have 
gone   unchallenged  for  some  time  if  It  had 
not  been  for  Professor  F.  Sherwood  Rowland 
a  member  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  oi 
the  University  of  California  at   Irvine,   who 
was  a  specialLst    In   the  chemistrv  of  radio- 
active isotopes.  Upon  hearing  that  Lovelock 
had   found   cliloroflurocarl)ons   to   be   every- 
where in  the  troposphere.  Rowland  began  to 
wonder    where    they    were    going    and    what 
would  become  of  them.  Since  there  appeared 
to  be  no  particular  urgency  about   the  in,it- 
ter,  he  pondered  It  oil  and  on  for  more  than 
a  year.  Then,  in  the  summer  o:   lul.i.  he  re- 
quested and  received  permission  to  investi- 
gate it  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssioii 
which  had  supported  his  work  since  105G.  Ou 
October   1st.  he  and  Dr.  Mai'lo  J.  Molina,  a 
photochemist    from    Mexico    Citv.    who   had 
recently  completed  his  Ph.D.  studies  at   the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  had 
jtist  joined  Rowlands  research  gi'oup,  set  out 
upon    the    trail    of    the    chlorofluorocarbons. 
never  suspecting  that  before  the  end  of  ihe 
year  it  would  lead  them  to  coiuemplate  the 
possibility  of  an  end   to  lile  on  earth. 

To  begin  with,  the  two  men  were  aware 
that  cliloroliuorocarbons.  like  all  molecular 
gases,  could  be  decomposed  upon  photolysi.-, 
by  short -wavelength  ultraviolet  light  from 
tlie  sun    Thfv   also  ki.ew  that   '  uch  decom- 
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positio!>    would   have   to   ryccxir    high    in    the 
^irarosphere— from   fifteen    to   twenty   miles 
above  the  siinace  of  the  earth.  Below  that. 
Almost  all  short-\va%e!eiiHth  ul.raviolet  light 
is    intercepted    and    absorbed    bv    a    fragile 
l.iytr  of  nzuiiL' — a  tjas  formed   by   the  action 
or    Minliglu.    on    oxveeii—  which    slilelda    the 
P'.met  from  harmtii!  ;-   lar  rudialion.  Because 
tht>   were  sine  oi  the  fxistciiif  of  a  photo- 
lytic   sink   In   the   stratosphere — •  sink  '    Is   a 
lerm  that  scientists  appiv  both  to  the  proc- 
esses by  wlilcit  cliemirals  .ire  destroyed  and 
to  the  places  in   which   this   breakdown  oc- 
curs—  the  first   ciuesiion    that   Rowland   und 
Molina  asked  t!\emselves  was  whether  mere 
might  be  other  methods  or  locations  for  the 
iiispo«.al  of  chlorofliiurocarbons.  Since  Love- 
locks measurements  liad   indicated  tliar  die 
total    amount    of    trlchloromotiofluorometii- 
ane  in  tiie  tn'posphere   wns  about  equal   to 
the   total   amount  of   it    ever   manufactiired. 
this    seemed     unlikely,     and     after     further 
study   the   two  men  came   to   the  conclusion 
'hat  the  compounds,  because  of  their  relative 
in.-o!ubiUty  ni  water,  could  not  be  removed 
and  absorbed  by  natural  sinks  such  as  rain- 
fall   or    tlie    oceans,    and.    because    of    their 
chemical  ineriness.  could  ntJt  be  broken  down 
rapidly  by  any  other  known  mechanisms  In 
the   troptxsphere.  Thus,   they   presumed   that 
the  several   million   tons  of  ciilorofluorocar- 
bon-i  estiiniied  to  be  floating  about  la   tlie 
troposphere   would   survive   long   enouf^h    to 
rise  into  the  stratosphere.  Rowland  and  Mo- 
lina were   aware   that   the   \ipward  ditfusion 
of   clilorotluor-icttrbans     as   o{    any    t;^^    no' 
lighter  Than  air — would  be  very  slow;  in  fact, 
lifter  completii-.tT   their   next  set   of  calcula- 
tions  thev   were   able    t.>  eotuna;e   thai    the 
average      molecule      ..f      rhlorotluorocarbon 
would   wander   ahiile^-^ly.   rising   and    falling 
between  tropo.^phere  and  stratophere  in  the 
manner  of   a.  yo-yo.   for    between   forty   and 
a  hundred  und  tilty  years  before  it  encomi- 
tered  sh.>rt--Auvelength  ulMi^violet  light  and 
dccoiupov^ed     They    also   esiimuted    that    b\ 
this   time.    If   chlorofluoriTcarbons   continued 
to  be  mamuactured  and  used  as  propellants 
and  refrigerants  at  I  he   1972  worldwide  rate 
of  almost  a  million  tons  a  year,  the  several 
million  tons  of  the  toinpounds  pervading  the 
troposphere  "Aoiild  lncre.t;c  to  nearly  a  hun- 
dred million  tons,  and  the  decomposition  of 
chlorofluorocarboiio      in      thu     stratosplicre 
would  liicrea.se  correspondintjly. 

The  slKnitlc.ance  of  this  increase  btcanie 
aijpaient  late  In  November  of  1973.  when 
Rowliind  ,ind  Molina  undertoc^k  to  examine 
the  consequences  of  the  long-delayed  bur 
inevitable  encounter  between  chlorofluoro- 
carbons  and  ultraviolet  light.  The  two  men 
had  known  all  alonK  that  as  .s<x)n  as  a  moie- 
cttle  of  chloiDflKiorocnrbon  decomposed  it 
would  rclea^?  atoms  of  chlorine.  They  now 
determined  that,  within  a  second  or  two.  each 
atom  of  chlorine  la  highly  reactive  chemical ) 
would  seek  out  and  react  with  a  molectile  ci 
ozone  (an  extremely  un.stab!e  substance), 
and  tluit  this,  in  turn,  would  initiate  an  e.t- 
ten.sive  and  complex  ciitalvtic  chain  reaction 
in  which,  over  a  pcri'jd  of  a  year  or  so,  as 
many  as  a  lumdrcd  thousand  molecules  of 
ozone  could  be  converted  info  molecular 
oxygon  and  eliminated  from  the  stratosphere 
Uneasy  at  Iindlng  that  a  single  atom  ol 
chlorine  vus  capable  of  .such  destruction. 
Rf'Wland  and  Molina  returned  to  their  earlier 
calculation  that  nearly  a  hundred  million 
tons  of  chliirolluorocarbons  could  be  expected 
to  build  up  ill  the  t-oposphere  within  the 
next  century  or  so,  and  estimated  that  enough 
chlorofluorocarbon  molecules  would  there- 
after be  decomposed  annuallv  in  the  strato- 
spheric sink  to  unleash  five  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  chlorine  atoms,  chlorine  in  this 
amount,  they  concluded,  wa.";  .sufficient  to 
roughlv  double  the  depletion  of  ozone  known 
to  occur  naturally  each  year,  chleflv  through 
a  catalytic  chain  reaction  Initiated  by  oxides 
of  nitrogen  released  into  the  stratosphere 
as  a  re.=ulr  of  banerial  action  in  the  ocean 


and  in  the  soil.  The  chlorine  wi  uld  thus  brinw 
about  a  situallun  in  which  o.;one  would  be 
destroyed  much  faster  than  under  normal 
conditions. 

At  the  time  Rowland  and  Molina  reached 
this  conclusion— It  was?  a  few  days  before 
(."hri.stmas — they  had  no  easy  way  of  deter- 
miiiing  exactly  how  much  of  the  i.zone  la\er 
might  eventually  be  destroyed  However!  a 
rough  calculation  led  them  to  estimate  that  a 
loss  of  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  was 
Within  the  realm  of  possibility.  Tins  was  a 
disc.  iK.crtiiiK  prosp.ii.  to  say  the  lea.^t,  since 
the  work  of  previous  investifeaiors  had  dem- 
cnstratcd  that  such  a  ndurtion  would  cause 
a  trcmendnu.s  Increa.se  in  the  kind  of  solar 
radiation  known  to  be  most  detrimental  to 
plant  and  animal  colK  Rowland  and  Molina 
thus  came  to  the  further  chilling;  conclu.slon 
that  If  chlorofluorocarbon  propeliant.s  and  re- 
frigerants contiiuied  to  be  u.scd  nt  present 
rales,  chlorine  might  one  day  take  over 
chemical  control  of  the  stratosphere,  with 
consequences  that  could  conceivably  disrupt, 
If  not  de.strov.  tlie  biological  systems  of  the 
earth.  Moreover  they  realized  that  even  if 
the  u.se  of  the  two  yase.s  were  to  cea.se  at  once, 
destruction  of  part  of  the  ozone  layer — 
though  the  full  eflect  would  not  actually  be 
feU  lor  a  decade  or  two — was  foreordained  by 
the  fact  that  the  chlorofluorocarbons  already 
in  the  troposphere  were  inexorably  seeplnj! 
tip  into  the  stratn.sphere.  In  effect,  they  had 
discovered  a  planetary  time  bumb. 

Since  Rowland  and  .Molina  were  not  spe- 
cialists 111  atmospheric  chemlstrv.  they  Inl- 
iially  reacted  lo  their  theory  with  disbelief, 
assuming   that  f omew  l.ere   in   their  calcula- 
tions thev  had  made  a  simple  mathematical 
mistake.  But  when  they  reviewed  their  work 
ihey  were  unable  to  find  any  error.  At  that 
point,    seekme   outside   advice,    they   paid   a 
visit  to  Dr    Harold  y    Johnston,  a  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  California 
a;  Berkeley,  who  in   1971   had  been  the  hrs' 
scientist  to  cull  attention  to  the  threat  po.sed 
to  the  o/one  layer  by  oxides  of  nltro^ien  re- 
leased from  the  exhau.  t  of  SLipersonlc  trans- 
ports. Dr.  Johnston  not  only  conflrmed  their 
conclu.slon  that  lar(:e  amounts  of  ozone  could 
be  detiroyed   through  a  chain  reaction   ini- 
tiated by  tiny  amounts  of  chlorine  but  also 
Informed  them  that  similar  theories  had  re- 
cently been  worked  out   by  several  dillerent 
yroups  of  atmospheric   scientists   who   were 
conducting  research  for  the  Department  of 
Transportations     Climatic     Impact     As.sess- 
menl  Program— a  three-jear.  tweniy-milllon- 
dollar  study   that  had   been  set  up   in   1971 
to   Investigate   the  effects  of   nitrogen-oxlde 
and  siilfur-dloxlde  emis.sions  from  the  SSTs. 
According  to  John.ston.  these  scientists  had 
undertaken    to   examine    the   potential    role 
fif  chlorine  in  the  stratosphere  because  they 
were  aware  that   the  use  of  ammonUiin  per- 
chlorate   in    the   fuel   of   the   National   Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  proposed 
.•pace  shuttle  would  result  in  Hie  release  of 
hydrogen  chloride  from  its  exhaust.  But  they 
knew  of  no  existing  major  sources  of  chlo- 
rine   III    the   stratosphere,   and   so   they   had 
not    considered    their    hndings    Immediately 
Important,  The  irony  of  this  wa^  heiglKened 
when   Johnston    told    Rowland    and   Molina 
that    recent   work  In  England  liad  indicated 
that    the   chain   reaction    triggered    by   free 
chlorine  atoms  could  destroy  o^oiie  six  times 
as  etficiently  as   the  one  initiated  by   nilro- 
jjen  oxides. 

.Vs  might  be  expected.  Rowland  and  Molina 
came  away  from  their  meeting  with  Johnston 
fully  convinced  of  tlie  magnitude  and  ur- 
gency of  the  problem  they  had  uncovered, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  publi.shing  their  data 
a.s  quickly  a-s  po.ssibIe.  During  the  hist  week 
of  January.  1974.  Rowland  wrote  an  anicle 
describhig  their  findings  and  sent  ii  off  to 
Mdturc.  the  International  scent  IPc  journ,'\l. 
whlih  ir.  published  in  En^'.uid  F'.r  the  nest 
ei'^ht  months,  ihe  di.^.'remlnation  of  their 
theory  about  the  cnHmltou."!  effeit  of  chloro- 


lluorcaiboi.s  upon  ozone  seemed  to  rival  the 
slowness  with  which  tlie  gases  themselves 
were  ditl;i;ing  ui)ward  into  the  stnuo.sphere 
To  begin  with,  the  editors  of  Naturr  were 
obliged  ti  wait  until  the  data  i.ad  been 
evaluated  bv  releiees.  and  therefi.re  did  imt 
yet  around  !i>  publLshlnj;  the  article  uii'. il 
June  2Sth  A  press  release  b.i-ed  on  tho 
.  rtlde  was  sent  out  by  the  puljlic-informa- 
ilon  oifice  of  the  University  (,;"  Crilifornia  ut 
Irvine,  and  was  picked  up  by  the  Los  Aii- 
geler.  Tiuh-.s.  the  San  Francisco  Exavirnrr.  and 
several  other  California  i.ewsp.-pcr:.  Unac- 
comuably,  however.  thoiTt;h  the  release  wns 
sent  lo  the  Los  An;;ele.-.  b.  reaus  of  the  New 
York  Times,  ihe  Wull  Street  Journal,  tl.e 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  tl  c  N<it:on3l  n\,. 
server,  Tinif,  and  Neusuecl:,  the  story  did 
not  appear  in  any  of  thoe  publications  As 
a  lesuli,  word  of  Rowland  and  ;>Iol;na's 
ominous  tiucliugs  did  not  become  n.ibhc 
knowledge  on  the  East  Coast  until  Uic  two 
men  reported  them  in  pc.son  on  September 
11th  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Chen.icni 
Society  being  held  In  Atlantic  Ciiy. 

By  that  time.  Row:and  and  Molina  hid 
c  ilrtilated  that  If  chlorofluorocarbon  produ"- 
ttoii  continued  to  increase  at  the  pre~,e:U  rate 
of  ten  per  cent  a  year  until  l'.ino  and  re- 
mained constant  thereafter,  between  five  and 
seven  per  cent  of  the  cone  laver  would  he 
destroyed  by  199,5.  and  br'..vce!i  thirty  mid 
fifty  per  cent  of  It  would  disappear  by  the 
year  2050  To  underscore  tlie  gravity  of  ev(-,i 
a  fivo-per-cent  depletion  they  cited  studies 
Indicating  that  the  resulting  increase  m 
ultraviolet  radl.itlon  would,  after  12050.  caii?e 
I'Tty  thou-,ind  additional  ca^e-,  of  skin  can- 
cer each  \car  In  the  United  Stave;  alone. 
They  went  on  to  warn  thit  greater  losses  of 
ozone  Could  cau-e  other  serious  biological 
d.image.  such  as  genetic  miita-.lon  and  c-op 
damage,  and  might  even  shift  stratospheric 
temperttures  sufficiently  to  create  chan-e^ 
in  the  world's  weather  paferns.  To  poln:  ou^ 
the  Irreversible  aspect  of  the  problem,  they 
predicted  that  if  nothing  was  done  over  Uie 
next  decade  to  prevent  further  release  o! 
chlorofluorocarbons,  the  vast  reservoir  of 
the  gases  that  woiild  have  built  up  In  ;he 
meantime  would  provide  enough  chlornie 
atoms  to  Insure  continuln.:  destruction  of 
the  ozone  layer  for  most  of  the  twentv-rn\-,-. 
century.  Not  surprisingly,  they  told  ihe  mem- 
bers of  the  Chemical  Society  ih.u  in  iheir 
opinion  the  advantages  of  u  ^ng  chloroflunro- 
carbon  propellants  and  refrigerants  scarrelv 
seemed  worth  the  serious  hazards  they  po  eil 
to  the  cllma-e  of  the  world  and  to  the  health 
of  its  inhabiutnts.  And  tl.ey  urged  thit  the 
compounds  be  banned. 

The  inforinai.'n  presented  by  Rowland  and 
Molina  In  Atlantic  City  touched  off  a  chain 
rcictlon  Ol  its  own.  Within  two  weeks,  tlicir 
findings  were  confirmed  bv  an  announccinciu 
of  similar  findings  by  Dr  Paul  Crut/en.  a 
meteorologist  working  with  the  N.ttlon  il 
Center  for  Atmosplierlr  Re  oarch  and  the  N.i- 
tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adnilnlstra- 
tion.  both  in  Boulder,  Colorado.  They  were 
also  confirmed  by  two  of  the  scientific  groups 
that  had  been  iiue-;t;ga-in„'  the  problem  of 
o.'one  depletion  for  the  Climttlc  Imp.act  A- 
-essnien-  Program  One  of  the  e  groups  was 
led  by  Dr  Rilph  J  Cicerone,  a  phv.-ic.il  chem- 
ist at  the  University  of  Michigan's  .Spa  e 
Phy.^cs  Research  Laboratory:  the  other  was 
heated  by  Dr.  Michael  B.  McEhoy.  professor 
of  atmospheric  science  a';  Harv.ird  Univer- 
sity's Center  for  E.%rth  and  Planetary  Phys- 
ics. The  calculations  of  both  indicated  that 
chlorofluorocarbons  would  If  an\-hing.  de- 
stroy o/one  even  faster  than  Rowland  .-"ud 
Molina  had  est'  nated. 

C'^ming  hard  on  the  i.eels  nf  a  disclosure 
by  Dr.  Fred  C.  Ikle.  diie<  tor  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Di.  arniiinieni  Agency,  that  ni- 
torgen  oxides  rele.iied  by  the  heat  of  therino- 
nuclear  explosions  In  warfare  would 
destroy  a  h.rge  part  of  the  ozone  laver.  these 
»i«rmlii"    !  redictWMis    received    wide    cover- 
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ace  In  the  press  and  arotised  considerable 
public  concern.  There  was  already  a  great 
deal  of  concern  in  the  sclentlflc  communl- 
:v.  In  mid-September,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  appointed  a  special  five- 
man  panel  to  asses,s  the  situation  and  rec- 
(  mmend  a  course  of  action.  In  addition  to 
l^rafessors  Rowland,  Johnston,  and  McElro.v, 
US  members  included  Francis  S.  Johnson,  ex- 
executlve  director  of  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Sttidies  at  the  University  of  Texa.s  at  Dal- 
las, and  Dr.  Donald  M.  Hunteii.  an  atmos- 
pheric physicist  at  the  Kilt  Peak  National 
Ob.servatory,  In  Tucson,  Arizona.  The  pan- 
el met  In  Washington,  D.C..  on  October  26th. 
and  the  five  men  agreed  unanimously  that 
a  serious  problem  was  In  the  making;  they 
rerommended  that  the  Acrxleiny  undertake  a 
iiiU-scale  study  of  the  chlorofluorocarbon 
hazard  and  complete  It  within  a  year.  Dr. 
Hunten.  the  panel's  chah'man,  held  a  news 
conference  upon  his  return  to  Tucson  and, 
emphasizing  the  urgency  he  felt,  called  for 
an  immediate  halt  to  the  purchase  of  aero- 
sol sprays  that  contained  chlorofluorocarbon 
propellants.  Three  weeks  later,  a  petition  to 
ban  the  sprays  was  filed  with  the  federal 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  in 
■Washington,  by  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council,  an  organization  that  has  won 
a  number  of  landmark  court  cases  involving 
environmental  problems.  Among  other 
things,  the  Council's  petition  cited  recent 
measurements  taken  from  hlgh-altltude  air- 
craft by  Philip  W.  Krey,  of  the  Atomic  Ener- 
ty  Commission's  Health  and  Safety  Labora- 
tory, In  New  York  City,  which  showed  that 
clilorofluorocavbon  molecules  had  already 
risen  Into  the  lower  stratosphere,  twelve 
miles  above  the  earth. 

Meanwhile,  the  aerosol  Industry  had  been 
developing  Its  own  response  to  the  situation. 
In  September,  when  cltlorofluorocarbons  first 
broke  into  the  headlines,  spokesmen  for  the 
du  Pont  Company,  which  had  been  aware  of 
the  findings  of  Rowland  and  MoUna  for  more 
than  six  months,  contented  themselves  with 
pointing  out  that  the  calculations  were  hy- 
pothetical— that  no  real  proof  existed  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  two  gases  could  rise  Into  the 
stratosphere,  let  alone  that  they  could  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  ozone.  Subsequently, 
Dr.  Raymond  L.  McCarthy,  technical  director 
of  the  company's  Freon  Products  Division, 
announced  th^  Industry-sponsored  studies 
involving  both  direct  measurement  of  chloro- 
iluorocarbons  In  the  troposphere  and  obser- 
vation of  their  chemical  reactions  In  cham- 
ijers  designed  to  simulate  hlgh-altltude  con- 
ditions would  be  undertaken  by  scientists  at 
several  universities.  According  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Carthy, these  studies  would  take  three  years 
to  complete,  and  would  be  coordinated  by  a 
trade  group  known  as  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association.  Nineteen  producers  of 
chlorofluorocarbons.  including  the  six  Amer- 
ican manufacturers — du  Pom.  the  Allied 
Chemical  Corporation,  the  Union  Carbide 
Corporation,  the  Pennwait  Corporation,  the 
Kai.ser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corporation, 
and  Racon.  Inc. — would  finance  the  studies. 
McCarthy  said  that  pending  the  first  resiUts 
of  the  industry-sponsored  research  there  was 
no  dependable  evidence  that  chlorofluorocar- 
bons posed  a  hazard  to  ozone,  or,  for  that 
waiter,  that  the  chlorine  chain  reac- 
tion worked  out  by  Rowland  and  Molina 
and  other  Inve:  tlgators  could  occur  at  all.  He 
added  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  if  hypo- 
thesis were  to  serve  in  the  meantime  as  a 
b.tsis  for  Judgment  and  action.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  month  of  November  the  sale  of 
nerosol  products  dropped  by  .seven  per  cent, 
tind  rumors  soon  began  circulating  that  du 
Pont  had  halted  construction  on  a  new 
ehlorofluorocarbon-manufacturing  plant  in 
Corpus  Clirlstl,  Texas. 

As  the  autumn  wore  on,  it  became  obviotis 
ibat  furor  over  chlorofiuorocaibons  would 
lead  to  a  congressional  Inquiry,  and  on  De- 
cember  nth   the   Subcomm:: -ee   on   Public 


Health  and  Environment  of  the  Hoti.^e  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
began  two  days  of  hearings  to  con.slder  leg- 
islation that  would  regulate,  and  passibly 
ban,  the  manufacture  of  the  gaies.  In  an 
opening  statement,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Paul  G.  Rogers,  a  Florida  Democrat,  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  over  the  problem,  de- 
claring that  it  was  like  a  tale  out  of  science 
fiction.  "Since  coming  to  the  Congress,  I  have 
never  begun  hearings  with  such  an  eerie  feel- 
ing," he  said.  "The  idea  that  we  may  in  fact 
be  destroying  the  layer  of  atmo.sphere  which 
protects  us  from  the  sun's  rays  is  both  rather 
staggering  and  frightening." 

As  it  happened,  the  legislation  proposed  to 
regulate  chlorofluorocarbons  was  not  re- 
ported out  of  the  subcommittee,  because  tlie 
Ninety-third  Congress  expired  eight  days 
after  the  hearings  were  concluded.  But  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue,  though  It  produced  little  informa- 
tion that  had  not  already  appeared  in  news- 
papers all  across  the  country,  had  served  to 
raise  some  difficult  questions  for  the  new- 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  ponder. 
For  example,  who  should  assume  the  btirden 
of  furnishing  absolute  proof  of  whether 
chlorofluorocarbons  pose  a  threat  to  the 
ozone  layer?  Who,  for  that  matter,  should 
determine  whether  It  is  safe  to  wait  for  abso- 
lute proof  to  be  established?  What  measures, 
if  any,  should  be  taken  In  the  meantime  to 
control  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the 
chemicals?  Which  agency  should  be  given 
the  power  to  enforce  these  measures?  And 
which  agency,  then,  should  assume  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  stratosphere? 

Neither  the  Administration  nor  Congres.s 
has  yet  come  tip  with  specific  answers  to 
these  questions.  But  the  President's  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology  are 
sponsoring  a  broad  interagency  study  of  the 
situation,  and  during  February  two  bills  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  the  problem  were  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Both  bills  avoid  a  politically  unpalatable 
outright  ban  on  chlorofluorocarbons  by  call- 
ing for  additional  studies  to  determine 
whether  a  chain  reaction  initiated  by  chlo- 
rine released  from  the  gases  is  in  fact  de- 
stroying the  ozone  layer.  These  studies  are 
to  be  conducted  over  the  next  year  or  so  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  by 
NASA.  One  of  the  bills— It  has  Just  been  in- 
troduced m  the  Senate  as  well — would  ban 
chlorofluorocarbons  if  their  manufacturers 
fall  to  furnish  prcx>f  within  two  years  that 
the  stuff  is  safe.  The  other  bill  wotild  reqtiire 
that  the  administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  determine  what  consti- 
tutes a  safe  level  of  ozone  depletion,  and  to 
what  extent  chlorofluorocarbon  prodtiction 
should  be  regulated  in  order  not  to  exceed 
It.  Thus,  both  of  the  proposed  laws  would, 
in  effect,  grant  Industry's  request  for  a  delay 
in  regulatory  action.  Indeed,  it  appears  that 
the  initial  concern  of  the  Congress  over  the 
threat  that  chlorofluorocarbons  pose  to  the 
world's  environment  has  been  tempered  by 
subsequent  consideration  of  the  adver.se  ef- 
fects of  regulatory  legislation  upon  the  na- 
tional ecoQomy  in  a  time  of  recession. 

Whether  it  is  prudent,  let  alone  safe,  for 
Congress  to  try  for  a  trade-off  between  these 
two  priorities — the  environment  and  the 
economy — remains  a  question.  It  also  re- 
mains a  question  whether  It  is  wise  of  Coit- 
gress  to  assign  a  major  role  in  determining 
the  extent  of  the  chlorofluorocarbon  hazard 
to  NASA,  an  organization  that  can  surely 
be  said  to  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter as  a  result  of  its  bllliou-dollar-a-year 
space-shuttle  program.  It  is  equally  ques- 
tionable whether  any  legislation  regulating 
the  production  of  chlorofluorocarbons  in  the 
United  States  can  be  effective  In  preventing 
destruction  of  the  ozone  layer  tniless  simi- 
lar restrictions  are  imposed  by  other  chloro- 
Ruorocarbon-produclng     nations  —  including 


t'.ie  Soviet  Union,  whore  the  compoundp  are 
manufactured  under  the  trade  name  Eski- 
mon.  For  that  matter,  how  can  the  EP.A. 
r;dininistrator  or  anyone  else  determine  a  safe 
level  of  ozone  depletion  caused  by  chloro- 
iiuorocarbons  without  taking  into  account 
the  destruction  of  ozone  that  will  be  cau'-ed 
by  supersonic  transports?  (According  to  a 
report  released  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Just  the  other  day.  several  hun- 
dred SSTs  v.ould  reduce  the  ozone  layer  fiom 
leit  to  twenty  percei:t  within  nve  to  ten 
years.)  Or  without  tr.'cing  into  account  the 
destruction  of  ozone  that  may  be  cau.sed  by 
other  natural  or  man-made  poUutant.s  yet 
to  be  identified?  While  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration grope  to  find  a  way  out  of  tliis 
murky  situation,  the  problem,  like  the 
clilovofluorocarbons.  remains  in  the  air. 

Concern  over  the  potentially  disastrous  ef- 
fect of  chlorofluorocarbons  in  the  stra'o- 
sphere  has  tended  to  overshadow  stront» 
evidence  that  aerosol  sprays  are  more  im- 
mediately hazardotis  to  the  health  of  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  people  who  have  been 
inhaling  them  here  on  earth.  For  almost  a 
decade,  it  has  been  known  that  chlorofluoro- 
carljons  ui  high  concentrations  could  catise 
death  from  cardiac  arrest.  More  recently,  it 
has  been  reported  that  smaller  doses  of  the 
gases  can  cause  changes  In  the  normal  heart 
rhythm  of  htiman  beings  and  can  weaken 
heari  muscle  and  lower  blood  pressure  in  test 
animals.  For  at  least  fifteen  years,  it  has 
been  su.spected  that  the  plastic  resins  in  hair 
sprays  cause  a  restrlctive-lung-storage  dis- 
ease called  thesauroEis.  a.s  well  as  abnormal 
lung  cells  that  may  be  the  precursors  of  lung 
cancer.  These  .suspicions  now  appear  to  be 
conflrmed  by  a  study  of  live  htindred  cos- 
metologists in  Utah  recently  conducted  by 
Dr.  Alan  Palmer,  an  epidemiologist  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  Dr.  Palmer's  study  found 
that  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cosinetolo- 
gLsts  had  symptoms  of  early  obstructive  lung 
disea.ses  such  as  asthma  and  emphysema. 
Even  more  ominous  was  the  disclosure,  in 
the  spring  of  1974.  that  vinyl  chloride,  a 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  gas  that  had  been 
used  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  plastics  and  had  been  discovered  to 
cattse  a  rare  t.\-pe  of  liver  cancer  in  workers 
■vvho  inhaled  it,  had  also  been  employed  for 
at  least  ten  years  as  either  a  propellant  com- 
ponent or  a  solvent  in  dozens  of  household 
aerosol  sprays. 

(As  with  the  chlorofluorocarbons,  the  la- 
bels of  these  aerosols  listed  vinyl  chloride  not 
by  name  but  only  as  one  of  several  "inert 
ingredients,")  Incredibly,  Instead  of  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  Japaitese  government, 
which  spent  twenty-five  million  dollars  to 
impound  all  aerosois  containing  this  carcino- 
gen, the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  tl:e 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Conmussion — the 
three  agencies  responsible  for  regulating  aero- 
sol products  to  protect  the  public  health  In 
tlie  United  St.ites — did  little  more  than  re- 
que.st  that  companies  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  aerosols  stop  using  vinyl  chloride 
as  a  propellant  in  them.  As  a  result,  mil- 
lions of  spray  cans  containing  a  known  can- 
cer-producing agent  remained  in  stores  and 
in  households  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  otlier  even  after  it  had  been 
shown  that  with  normal  tise — say.  nias.sacring 
a  few  bugs  on  the  celling  or  giving  style 
and  body  to  a  hairdo — it  was  possible  to 
contaminate  an  average-sized  room  with  up 
to  four  hundred  parts  of  vinyl  chloride  per 
million  parts  of  air.  This  level  was  elgnt 
times  that  known  to  cau.se  liver  tumors  and 
other  cancers  in  rats,  and  was  soon  Judtjed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor's  Occupational 
.Safety  and  Health  Administration  to  be  fotir 
litnidred  times  the  safe  level  of  exposure  for 
v.orkei  s. 
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In  spite  of  extt!isl\e  press  and  televi-.iou 
co'.evaiie  oT   the   vinyl-chloride   ha;'<nd   dur- 
ing  the   spring   and   sviniiner   of    1974,   there 
v.as  no  drop  in  the  Si;!e  ol  aerosol  sprays.  In- 
deed, the  average  coiioi'aner's  appreciation  of 
i,he  toicity  o:'  aerosols  apparently  continued 
to  be  limited  to  a  vat'^e  awareness  of  the 
varniiit,'  that  appears  on  virtiiallv  everv  p.'>ro- 
sol  can—  KEEP  OCT  OF  REACH  OF  CHIL- 
DREN ■ — whi;'!;.  of  course,  is  »l:iipiy  an  eva- 
sion of  the  fact  that  tucro  is  no  way  to  use 
a  household  iicrosol  in  the  presence  of  any- 
one, child  or  adult,  and  keep  its.  contents  out 
of  the  human  Itm^;.  Iron.cally.  it  has  takeii 
a  chance  disco\iry  bv  t.'. o  chenusi;..  wlio  were 
not    even    iiivestlgaiuv'    within    their    usual 
held  of  researcii  to  bring  home  tlie  full  ex- 
tent of   tiie  aerosol   hazard.   Fi>r   by   de^iton- 
srratiag   that   inert   chlorotluorocartiou.-;.   in- 
stead of  vanishing  haimlessiy  into  thin  air, 
can  scar  the  ozone  layer  Rowland  and  Mi. Una 
have  .shown  us  that  v.e  rnay  well  have  suc- 
ceeded in  infiictnig  a  chronic  and  lrre\ei:^ible 
disease   upon   the  atmosphere,   v.hlch   is   the 
very  Uuig  of  the  earth    For  better  or  worse, 
however,  they  have  al>o  pro'.ided  us  With  a 
valuable    lesson    in    the   crucial    necessity   oi 
testing  potentially  harmful   substances  —  be- 
fore putting  them  on  ti:e  market — for  their 
consequences  both  in   the  environment  and 
upon   the   human   beings   who   will   come   in 
contact  with  them.  iSuch  lestiuf:;  might  have 
begun  .some  tin^e  ago  if  Con^'ress  had  seen 
lit  to  ai.;ree  upon  ihe   loxic  Substances  Con- 
trol  Act,   v.hlch,    vigorou.-iv   oppo.-ed   bv   the 
Manufacturing     Clienasis     .Association     and 
other  industry  groups,  has  twice  pas.-ed  both 
hotises  and  then  been  allowed  to  die  in  con- 
ference )    la  tiie  mf"antiir.e.  a.s  we  await   the 
results  of  .--ludies  yet   'o  be  inidertakcn  and 
action    yet    to    be    decided   upon,    it   appeal's 
that   we   can  do   little   nmre   than  cross  our 
Iini^ers  and  hope  that  .somehow  or  other  Rov  - 
land  and  Molina  ■vill  be  proved  wrong. 


.ALLEGED  EFFECT  OF  RATIFICATION 
OP  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  ON 
PEDERAL-ST.\TE  RELATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRL.  Mi'  Pie.-idcnt.  one  of 
tiie  argument.s  lai.^ed  in  oppo.sition  to 
Senate  ratification  of  ilie  Genocide  Con- 
vention ha.s  been  ba.^ed  upon  the  alleged 
eflfect  of  the  Conven:iou  on  Federal- 
State  relation.s.  It  i,s  claimed  that  the 
States  will  be  deprived  of  a  fi^ !d  of  crim- 
inal juri.spriidence.  This  concern  is 
eroundle.s.s. 

Consider  our  form  of  govemment.  Tiie 
Federal  Go\ernmfr.i  deals  with  national 
and  interna: lona!  q'-estions:  local  mat- 
ters are  reserved  U  tiie  State.^  and  their 
subdivisions.  .According  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, Dover  to  make  treaties  and  to  de- 
fine and  puni.sh  ofTer.ses  against  lav/  of 
naiion.s  are  sptcifically  the  proiince  of 
the  Federal  C-o.erinnc  >t.  Article  I.  sec- 
tion 8,  clause  10  gives  Congress  the  pow- 
er to  provide  ciimiiuil  sanctions  for  of- 
len.ses  against  tiie  law  of  nations. 

It  is  v.holly  un\\ ar'anted  to  say  ihat 
because  anotlier  ofTen.^e  would  be  added 
to  the  list  of  those  now  punishable  as  of- 
fenses against  the  law  of  nations,  the 
soverigiity  of  Stale  soveinmcnts  would 
be  usurped  by  tiie  Federal  Government. 

Dean  Rusk,  as  Deputy  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State,  addre.-sed  the  i.ssue  before 
the  special  ad  hoc  s.rocommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

Twice  all  uf  the  states-mfinbers  of  the 
United  Nations  have  declared  that  genocide 
is  a  matter  of  interna' icnal  concern.  Twice 
all  siates-inf mbers  of  the  United  Nations 
lia' e  declared  ;hat  geijociae  is  a  crime  under 


internal. onal  law.  All  have  declaied  'hat  in- 
ternal cooperatioii  is  needed  to  stap  this 
practice  and  that  states  have  a  duty  to  put 
a  step  to  such  practice?  within  their  own 
re.spective  borders.  In  view  of  tills  hUtory, 
no  one  cin  dov.bt  that  genocide  is  a  .subject 
within  th.e  coii-tiuitional  power  oi  ':ie  Fed- 
eral Govcn-.ment  to  define  and  ptuiisli  of- 
;c:iscs  againit  the  law  of  nations. ' 

It  is  unquestionably  the  power  and  the 
duty  ot  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 


.SENE(,AL  CFLEBRATES   ISTF-f    ANNI- 
VERSARY  OF  INUFPENDF.XCE 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  April  4 
marked  the  celebration  of  the  1.5th  anni- 
versary of  tiic  intlcpendence  of  Senetird, 
with  whom  the  United  States  has  close 
.tnd  fiiendlv  ties.  I  am  thu.s  dcli'^hted  to 
extend  to  Pie-ident  Leopold  Sedar 
Sencihor.  Prime  Minister  Diouf,  and  the 
people  of  Sene-,;\1  best  wishes  and  con- 
:;ratulauon.. 

Sene<.ial  is  the  African  count; y  physi- 
cally closest  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
.serving  as  an  air  and  .sea  cro.s.-roads  for 
West  Africa,  the  Americas,  and  Europe, 
Most  Americans  wiio  visit  Africa  are 
likely  to  -top  first  at  Sene:4ar.-  modern 
copital.  Dakar.  Culturally  and  .-cientifi- 
cally  as  well  as  in  other  arers.  Senegal 
enjoys  yroyvint;  link.s  wUii  our  v  n  cour- 
Iry  despite  barriers  of  Uumu;  ,•.■  .Ameri- 
can touri.sm  is  urowinu  steadily  as  Sene- 
gal expands  its  facilities  to  accommodate 
the  tourists  seeking  famous  local  art, 
crafts,  dances,  gracious  beaciies.  excit- 
ing deep-sea  fishing,  and  even  a  budtiing 
.novic  industry. 

Symbolic  of  these  widcnin,  ties  and 
tspecial'.y  of  Sciii  ual's  increa^mt;  scien- 
•ific  .sophistication  was  the  country's 
iiostin'-;  las:  summer  of  the  very  larfie 
multination  CJATE  tropical  atmosphere 
experiment,  m  \vhuh  aircraft  and  .ships 
of  over  :)0  nations,  including  the  United 
States.  United  Kinctdom,  France,  and 
U  S.S.R,  ttatiiered  data  on  woatlier  for- 
mation over  a  -l-month  period.  Over  300 
Americans  alone  participated.  President 
Senphor's  own  gifts  as  a  world-renowned 
poet  are  widely  esteenivri  in  t'r.e  Unitcii 
States. 

Sentihor.  the  man  of  iieace.  wlio.sc  en- 
deavors, speeches,  and  actions  on  the 
inter-African  and  international  fields 
have  always  been  reared  to  the  promo- 
tion and  defense  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
cooperation. 

As  well  ?■;  hnvinc  receiiPd  honorr.ry 
degrees  from  a  number  of  our  most 
hi^'hly  reuardeJ  universities,  Mr.  Sen- 
-hor  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
.American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
This  appreciation  is  felt  in  return  as 
President  Stn'-ihor  is  deeply  interested  in 
-America  and  e-pecially  BInrk  .American 
culture. 

Under  President  Sen  "'-.or'.-,  ;^\^delship. 
Senegal  has  benefited  since  independ- 
ence from  political  stability  and  steady 
social  pro'-a-e-...  Pn-sidcnt  Seni^hor  was 
reelected  to  a  third  term  of  o'Tice  in  1973 
by  an  overwhclmini;  popular  vote.  Presi- 
dent Seii'-l^oi'  is  a  champion  of  national 
economic  development  throu,tii  leuional 
cooperation,  and  Senegal  is  takinu  a 
leading   role   in   tii.-   formuticn   of    tiie 


West  AfiK-an  Economic  Community.  In- 
spired in  p.Tit  by  the  success  of  our  own 
Tennessee  Vallev  Authority.  Sencyai 
joined  wuh  neirhboring  Mauritania  and 
Mali  to  foim  ihe  Senegal  River  Develop- 
ment Oi",ani/ation -OMVS— to  help 
provide  a  viable  economic  future  for  thf 
dro'vi!  hi  aiTi'cted  northern  parts  of 
Senevial. 

This  year  Senegal,  like  many  of  its 
iieighbors.  is  beginning  longer  range  pro- 
'jram^  to  o'\ercome  the  serious  effects  ot 
6  years  ci  drou.°,ht.  the  worst  Africa  has 
known  tills  century.  Fortunately,  normal 
rains  fell  last  summer,  easing  immediate 
problems.  Today  the  United  States  and 
Senegal  ai  e  working  together  in  projects, 
totaling  at  .some  £G  million  in  American 
assistc.nce,  designed  to  improve  food  and 
animal  r.roduction  which  was  so  damaged 
by  the  drousht.  During  the  height  of  the 
drought  the  United  States  contributed  to 
Senegal  35. COO  tons  of  emergency  food 
grains.  Our  country  also  furnished  $1.14 
million  in  various  forms  of  nonfood 
emergency  assistance  and  S1.4  million  for 
special  .sliort-tcrm  drought  recoverj'  and 
rehabilitation  projects.  Our  country 
clearly  intends  to  continue  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  Africa's  drought  vic- 
tims, including  those  in  Senegal,  and  has 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Sene- 
galese i>eopir'  to  meet  the  challenge  fac- 
ing them. 

To  help  i.no\idc  a  better  future  and 
spur  diver.>ified  economic  growth,  Sene- 
gal ha^  adopted  a  highly  favorable  in- 
vestment code  backed  by  a  record  of  re- 
.si>ecting  contractual  agreements  second 
to  none,  A  number  of  American  firms 
participated  in  Dakar's  first  interna- 
tional trade  fair,  held  in  its  new  and 
splendid  internationally  designed  perma- 
nent exposition  convention  park,  in  No- 
vember and  December  1974,  This  fair, 
which  I  visited  and  which  is  to  be  held 
every  2  y^ars,  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. The  Senegalese  Government  puts 
out  the  welcome  mat  for  American  in- 
vestors, whose  imagination  and  know- 
how  Senegalese  leaders  believe  will  ac- 
celerate Senegal's  economic  progress. 
Tlie  country's  main  export  is  peanuts, 
followed  by  increasingly  valuable  phos- 
iJhatc  sales.  Iron  ore  and  other  minerals 
await  dc\-elcpment  as  rising  world  prices 
encourage  investors  to  seek  new  sources 
of  raw  materials.  Senegal  is  already  ex- 
panding its  tourist,  winter  vegetable, 
fishing,  and  manufacturing  industries,  all 
.sectors  to  which  American  managerial 
and  technical  skills  can  contribute.  In 
business,  as  well  as  cultural,  scientific, 
and  so?ial  fields,  ties  between  Senegal 
and  the  United  States  appear  destined  to 
multiply  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
SeiUt:'.lcse  a!id  American  people. 


DIRECTOR  COLBY'S  ADDRESS  TO 
IHE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Air.  NUNN.  Mr.  President  from  wliai 
I  have  read  in  the  press,  it  aiipears  that 
the  remaiks  of  William  E.  Colby,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  were 
well  !'ecei^■ed  Monday  by  those  in  New 
Orle.i'-s  who  attended  the  A.ssociated 
Pres-  annual  meeting. 

The  thrust  of  what  Mr.  Colby  .said 
rnnkes  u    tei.r  that  he  is  not  one  to  hide 
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behind  artificial  barriers  the  activities 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  but 
he  does  entreat  all  of  us  to  protect  "good 
..ecrets"  in  the  interests  of  our  Nation. 

I  think  it  is  important  Mr.  President, 
that  we  occasionally  remind  ourselves 
that  the  CIA  is  a  cieature  of  statute,  a 
livitimate  and  even  indispensable  insti- 
tution within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
I-'ederal  Government  and  that  in  this 
capacity  it  serves  the  people  and  the 
kadership  of  this  Nation,  and  that  its 
effectiveness  is  dependent  upon  its  com- 
iiiitment  and  capability  to  protect  "good 
st'crel:  .'■  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Frcsident, 
I  ask  unanimo'js  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RE^o.ito  the  text  cf  Mr.  Colby's 
.tal'^ment. 

There  beii'g  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  i-rinted  in  the 
KtcotD,  as  follows: 

INXELII.ILNCE  A'-'L)   lilE    PkKS.^ 

,  '.dciress  to  the  A.ssociated  i'/css  Annual 
Meeting  by  Wiiliam  E.  Colby) 

Fellow  Pub.uheis:  I  prcjun-.e  to  address 
you  in  this  way  to  bring  out  a  point  which  Is 
not  adequately  perceiwd  Ihcje  days:  that 
inti'lM^once  has  changed  from  its  old  image 
to  be,'.')me  a  modern  enterprise  with  mnny  of 
tiie  attributes  of  journalism.  We  collect 
much  information  in  the  same  way  you  and 
your  reporters  do  from  oot-n  sources,  such  as 
the  foreign  press  and  radio,  and  tliose  for- 
eigner.- and  Americans  willing  to  talk  to  offi- 
cial American  reporter.?,  such  ae  our  Embi'.iry 
c'Viceis,  Defense  Att.ichc.^,  raid  CI.\'s  clearly 
iuentlRed  infjuirini;  rep.iricis  l^^re  in  the 
L'.S, 

Out  collection  prose; s  invulvts  a  lot  more 
than  these  clVorts,  of  courre,  but  It  is  still 
tiie  jirocess  cf  as.;emli;in.7  indivi-iiials  bits  of 
ii;rvrmation  from  a  variety  of  sources,  cro.^s- 
cV.^cki'ig  them,  and  coming  tip  with  rea- 
soned asse.s.=^ merits  and  comlusions  abottt 
them.  I  soinrlimcs  say.  ai.d  n.-t  entirely  In 
j?st,  that  our  pub.'lcalions  have  the  Irrfje.-t 
staT.  the  sn.tilic.--i  circulation,  t.nd  the  lo.is- 
i£st  advertising  of  any  join 'i.-ili -tic  enter- 
prise, 

C<ne  of  our  problem.s.  of  co'jrse,  is  an  er- 
roneous identihcation  of  curr^'nt  intollipence 
practices  v.'ith  old-l.Tshioned  spy  stories.  Just 
as  the  image  of  "The  Front  Page"  hardly  fits 
the  modern  in-.estigating  reporter,  so  the  old 
sjiy  story  hardly  reflects  the  enormous  con- 
tribution technology  makes  to  modern  Intel- 
l:i;ni:c.  Some  of  this  technnlogv  his  pressed 
the  state  of  the  art,  as  in  the  U-2  and  certiin 
other  activities  of  which  you  n.ny  Itave  be- 
come a.vare.  In  many  of  these,  ad\aiiccs  had 
io  be  made  in  secret  in  order  to  avoid  alert- 
in?;  foreign  .subjects  of  these  capabilities  so 
that  they  not  Irustrate  them.  Tliis  contribu- 
tion to  modern  inlorination,  in  a  variety  of 
fields  from  photography  to  electronics,  "has 
revoiutionizcd  intelligence,  and  we  now  can 
run  a  pictorial  supplement  and  a  technical 
journal  about  foreign  weapons  systems  and 
ntiliiary  forces  which  we  could  only  generally 
stiCLch  out  from  indirect  sotirces  m  vears 
past. 

Just  as  in  your  profc^  Jon,  we  aie  faced 
vMth  the  problems  of  success —how  lo  orga- 
iiU'e  ai.d  articulate  the  key  Judgments  and 
concituious  hidden  in  this  explosion  of  raw 
hifojinaiion.  For  this  I  am  plea.sed  to  sav  that 
'.ve  have  adopted  another  attribute  of  the 
proiLSsiou  of  journalism — the  editorial  board. 
Ill  the  early  days  of  World  War  II.  our  coun- 
try faced  the  problem  of  an  instant  need  for 
!iaow:c-d!;e  of  such  f.^.r-off  places  as  feotith 
Pa^tfic  islai.ds  or  the  hump  bet v  een  India 
!>iul  China.  We  asseinijled  from  American 
nc.idemlc  circles,  business  circles,  and  Jour- 
•luili'^ms.  KtiiTs  of  e.'iperts  of  these  areas.  They 
ti-.en  fcec-.mo  the  repo.sit+jry  cf  ell  informa- 


tion on  these  isubjecls  available  to  the  Unite  J 
States  Government. 

Tills  analysis  staff  has  since  developed  ir.'o 
another  unique  American  contribution  to 
intelligence.  At  our  Headquarters  today,  v<c 
probably  have  more  doctors,  m.tsters,  .-xnd 
other  advanced  students  of  complex  disci- 
plines from  agricultural  eccnomics  to  r.ti.ltar 
physics  than  can  be  found  in  most  large 
American  universities.  It  is  their  la.sk  to  .-op. 
arate  the  true  from  the  false,  the  full  from 
tiie  half  story,  and  the  vrapcd  from  th"? 
straightforward  report.  They  produce  cur 
publications,  and  their  rept-ia'ion  for  inde- 
pendence, objectivity  and  Iniegrity  is  as 
precious  to  them  as  the  reputation  of  yottr 
J  rofession   is  to  you. 

Am  I  .sliding  over  the  oid-fashicned  concept 
nf  clrr.destine  intellisenc;  or  our  role  in  po- 
litical ?nd  pcrnmilitary  v.-crk  a'oroad?  No. 
The:;°  are  a  part  of  our  inteliit'cire  function. 
and  they  do  mike  a  unirr.e  and  Important 
contribution  to  the  safely  rf  our  co'.tr.try. 
Some  things  cannot  be  lea'-ne.-i  by  the  in- 
quiring rcpoitcr  or  technical  n.ean.-i.  Sour-es 
within  a  cloted  and  authoritarian  forc^isn 
society  can  let  us  kno.v  its  .'^ecrets  in  th.ese 
days  of  mut,;..!  vulnerability  to  .lur'car  v,'ar- 
fare.  When  defence  systems  t-ke  years  to 
build,  we  need  to  know  of  the  hosti:e' weapon 
while  it  is' being  planned,  .is  well  ns  when  ir 
is  cocked.  We  must  underr'and  t'  e  personal 
and  political  dynamics  v.'hlch  cim  produce 
threats  from  such  societi.-s.  And.  tiiero  are 
occasions  in  v.hich  .some  f;uitt  r.s^is.ance  to 
u'iends  of  America  In  some  foreign  country 
can  help  them  vvitlistiid  h.o.:.ti!e  Hi'.ernal 
pressures  before  they  bc^me  intern.'.' 'on.i) 
ires  aires  against  the  United  Ftates. 

Eul  while  I  do  not  wish  to  slide  oier  tliese 
activities.  I  do  wish  to  point  out  the  C'lm- 
p.iralively  small  proportion  they  play  in  our 
;nt'?lligence  function  and  acti-,ities  tiiese 
days.  The  most  important,  p.irt  of  oar  mis- 
sioti  is  in  the  Intellectual  process  cf  c'.llcct- 
:ng.  analyp-ing  and  prescntinc:  intelligence  to 
assist  In  the  Importsnt  dccislo.ns  ottr  gov- 
ernment makes  about  the  safety  of  our  conn- 
try  and  the  welfare  of  our  pron>. 

In  the  very  function  of  intelligence,  -real 
changes  have  occurred.  Intelligence  '.o  lon^'.er 
consists  only  of  stealing  the  military  secret 
so  that  the  General  may  v.'iii  a  battle.  Today 
it  provides  the  basis  for  negotiations  lo  re- 
move or  defuse  military  a.id  economic  Threats 
to  our  country  by  mutual  agreement  rather 
than  armed  force.  It  thus  fulfiils  a  positive 
peace-keeping  as  well  as  its  old  defensive 
security  role. 

While  I  think  our  cottatry  luis  developed 
the  best  Intelligence  service  in  the  v.orld,  I 
must  warn  you  that  it  is  in  d.inger  todav. 
Intelligence  by  Us  very  nature  needs  some 
.secrets  if  its  agents  are  to  survive,  if  its  offi- 
cers are  to  do  their  work,  and  If  its  tech- 
nology Is  not  to  be  turned  off  by  a  nick  of  a 
switch.  We  In  the  American  Inte'Uiciencc  pro- 
fession are  prottd  of  our  open  society:  this 
is  why  we  devote  our  lives  to  lis  service.  But 
we  also  believe  that  this  open  ■society  mtist 
be  protected  and  that  Intelligence,  and  even 
secret  intelligence,  must  play  a  part  In  that 
protection  in  the  world  in  \\hich  we  live. 

There  are  secrets  in  American  societv. 
Grand  Jury  proceedings  are  secret,  Ccnsres- 
sional  committees  meet  in  secret  exec'^tlve 
sessions,  we  have  secret  military  capabilities, 
and  our  Journalistic  prcfes.sion  insists  on  its 
right  to  protect  its  sottrces.  But  for  some 
reason,  secrets  of  intelligence  arottse  such 
public  fascination  that  the  letters  "CIA" 
'can  mo^e  a  story  only  tringentialiy  leferrin'^ 
to  CIA  from  the  bottom  of  pi>"e  7  to  'he  top 
of  page  1. 

Mr.  Charles  Selb.  the  "cr.ih'idi.maa  "  cf  7  he 
Washington  Post,  recently  wrote  a  critioue 
of  what  he  called  the  "sensational  U  ad."  This 
referred  to  the  wire  service  practice  in  cluys 
gone  by,  and  he  .-.trcs-sed  that  tl  ev  have  "one 


]y;  for  the  v.  ire  servl'cs  today  (both  In  the 
.splendid  As.sociated  Press  and  Brand  X ) 
wherein  a  story  v.ould  be  twisted  and  ttirned 
in  order  to  get  a  sensational  lead  to  catch 
immediate  reader  attention. 

Tie  CIA  today.  I  fenr.  fits  this  ca*cf;ory 
cf  the  censaLi.ynal  lead.  If  CIA  were  in  pol- 
itics, V,  e  could  porViap.s  lake  solace  from  the 
politiciBn's  old  .story  about  not  carina:  what 
ti.ey  spid  aliout  him  so  Icng  as  tli^y  .>pcl'cd 
Ills  name  rii^ht.  But  our  intelligence  agency 
t„day  and  its  service  to  our  country  are 
bell.;;  Jropardieed  by  Us  status  as  the  na- 
tioti's  ntnnb.r  cne  sensational  lead. 

Our  a:^cnts  r.broad  are  nuestionin^-  our 
.■■•nUty  to  keep  their  wcrk  for  us  .secret,  work 
iiiey  do  V. ith  ns  because  they  believe  in  de- 
morracy  tr:o,  but  worV:  which  ran  jropardl::e 
tliCir  lives  if  revealed.  Many  American:  who 
ha^-.-  helped  Ihelr  cotintry  ihroviyh  its  Intelll- 
fcnce  Forvlc"  f<re  cncerncd  that  they  will 
ije  £;\.'cpt  into  tiiC  climate  of  sensatior.aliam 
and  th"ir  bu<inei~es  abroad  di^stroyed  by  a 
r-. cla'ion  of  tiieir  patriotic  assistance  to 
CIA.  And  a  numbr  of  cooperative  foreign 
>  .;;i. ir.is  lia  c  c'-iprcssed  preat  concern  to  me  ps 
us  to  V, iietlier  they  can  safely  continue  to 
pru-.-s  their  sensitive  information  to  us  in  this 
clipiate  of  e.vposv.re.  We  are  already  seeing 
.some  (  f  these  source-  withdraw  from  their 
rclaiio'.ship  with  us  c^r  constrict  the  Infor- 
mal lull  they  prov  ido  us. 

TIic  foreign  military  att.tclie  in  Washing- 
t  n:  tan  purchase  at  our  ntw.sst.inds  infonna- 
ii:>R  which  our  intelligence  service  must  run 
the  ri'-:-;  of  life  and  death  and  spend  hun- 
dreds of  ra.ilirns  of  dollars  to  obtain  about 
his  CGuntr..'.  I  do  not  cbjct-t  to  this.  In  fact, 
it  is  one  cf  the  strengths  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican society.  But  I  cio  believe  that  with  the 
b?nefits  of  our  open  society  ccines  an  equal 
rsponsl'-.ility  to  protect  it  by  not  revealing 
its  attem;^ts  to  protect  itself  throufjh  intel- 
lifrence  operation-.  That  responsibility  rerts 
not  only  with  the  natio.is  intelllttence  s;-rr- 
ice.  it  rests  with  every  American.  It  rest.> 
c.ipeci-iliy  with  you,  with  >  our  enormo'.is  pow- 
er tiiid  fi'ceaoni  under  our  Constitution  to 
choose  which  subjects  to  call  to  public  at- 
tention and  which  ones  to  icnore. 

I  am  pleased  to  sav  that  in  various  dc'.l- 
iu'Ts  with  the  Jourjiali.-tic  profpsslon.  I  for.nd 
much  cvidenc"  of  this  sense  of  responsibility, 
even  from  some  of  my  most  revere  critics. 
Tills  sense  of  responsibility  was  double- 
bl.aded.  Part  wa.s  a  i'(  ceptiveness  to  the  valid 
re.isoiis  why  I  belin.cd  certain  information 
sho'i'd  be  v.ithheld  from  publication  and 
conssc:u"nt  inevitable  exposure  to  foreigners. 
Part  cf  that  scn-o  of  responsibility  al.so  In- 
volved a  clear  und?!'standing  that  in  our 
society  the  decision  on  this  question  was 
tiie  Irii'rnallsf!*,  not  mine,  unless  I  could 
mcci  llK-  Siip'-cine  Court's  test  of  "direct,  im- 
mediate and  irrepar.iblc  damage  to  our  na- 
tion or  its  people." 

ThuG.  on  this  question  of  Intelligence  and 
the  prei.s.  I  believe  v.e  .Americans  can  quite 
ei-'liy  Fipree  on  the  general  principler.  It  be- 
come=  ciimcult.  however,  if  the  stoiy  pets 
nhend  of  tlie  capability  to  be  responsible  For 
example,  sometimes  the  journalist  as^umrs 
that  th?  story  can  do  no  harm,  when.  y.\ 
reillty,  th.ere  are  unrevealed  facts  about  it 
will  -h  would  chan-e  the  loum.alisfs  mind. 
Some  of  our  more  critical  Journalists  have  a 
practice  of  callinit  the  subject  of  a  story  to 
afford  a  cliance  of  a  denial  or  other  com- 
nient.  This  does  allow  the  presentation  o" 
L  5od  leaso'ia  to  write  the  story  .so  as  to 
protect  Important  secrets  or  even,  in  excep- 
tional case-,  to  withho;d  it. 

X  do  not  ha\e  to  make  tiiis  aiipeal  to  this 
audience,  as  I  know  that  your  pi'ocedures 
wo'tld  be  the  respon-iole  one-.  I  do  sun- 
r,'-st,  ho.ve.er,  that  you  consider  carefuiiy 
who-iier  CIA  really  should  'oe  the  sensational 
lead  in  any  story  In  which  it  is  m.entioiied 
c  en  ir."identai:y.  and  thereby  fan  the  fir'-s 
ol     e.'ciienient    about    CIA    and    ine.itdbly 
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obsture    the  reai    nature   of   modern   hitel- 
1  -rence  and  Us  coiitrl'j-atlou  to  our  country. 
I  do  not  a-dk   that  "bad  secrets"  be  sup- 
IJif3sed.  In  facL,  I  have  e.<no?ed  3ouie  of  our 
missteps  of  tl;e  past.  I  also  believe  that  'non- 
secretji'  should   be  exposed.  A  ■•iiou-.'=ccrot" 
I  define  ao  a  known  fact  about  intelligence 
which  in  the  old  traditici  •.•cu'.d  hnve  been 
kept  secret,  but  which  in  our  open  society 
should   no  linger   be   wi-.hheld.   The  public 
•nquiry  and  debate  we  are  conducting  as  to 
the  proper  authority.  Urnit^,  and  supervision 
of  our  national  intelligence  clfoit  falls  into 
this  category.   But  I  do  make  a  plea   that 
•good  secrets'  be  respected,  in  tlie  Interests 
not  of  in»e!Iigen;jo  but  of  our  nation.  Our 
people  must  not  only  be  i..rotected  i.;  today's 
world,   they  sliov.Id   'oenefit   in   many   other 
ways    from    what    modem    Inieihgence    can 
provide.  I  do  act  a.^k  that  the  healthy  ad- 
versary relationship   bef.veen  the  press  and 
government    (atid    o\ir    governments    intel- 
ligence .'itructure)    shoi:ld   be  abandoned.   I 
only  a^'.c  that  we  .Americans  protect  our  na- 
tion's sources  in  the  .~ame  .>.  .ty  ihe  Jouriuinsr 
protects  his. 


CONGRESSION.iL  CONSULTATION 

ON  foreig:;  rflations 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pip.~idei-.t.  Congress 
ha.s  been  pti iodic al!;.-  scolded  merely  for 
exercLsins  its  constitutional  rcle  ox  help- 
ing shape  this  Nations  foreign  policy 
Thomas  A.  Dine,  a  form,  r  iegiolati'e  as- 
sistant in  mv  office  and  now  a  fellow  at 
Harvard  Univei-sitA-s  Kennedy  Institiite 
of  Pohticr..  points  oiu  in  an  article  in  a 
recent  edition  of  tiif  Ne'v  York  Times 
that  Congiesr,  must  i;ave  its  sav  m  for- 
mulating .si.ich  policy. 

However,  as  he  notes.  Congrc.s.s  larks 
the  personnel  and  rcsomces  to  counter 
by  itself,  the  perso!:nri  and  r.-somxes  at 
the  command  of  tiie  f^xecutive  bi'anch 
ConseQuently.  what  Congie.ss  larks  in 
staff,  it  must  inak:^  no  for  in  the  skillful 
organization  of  its  talents  and  allies.  Mr 
Dine  has  written  a  practical  primer  on 
how  the  smaller  bianoh  of  Government 
can  marshal  and  focus  its  advantages  to 
compete  in  the  foiniulation  of  fo'eign 
pohcy  with  the  larger  branch.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
article  be  printed  in  ihe  Record. 

There  being  no  objec'.ion.  the  article 
\\as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  1 

A  Phi.mer  for  Capitol  Hill 
I  By  ThoniHs  A.  Dine) 
Camepidce.  Mass  — Pre.=^:dent  Ford  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  want  to  stop  Con- 
gress from  Imerferinp  in  the  making  o:  .or- 
€ign  policy. 

Senators  and  Congres.smen.  however  in- 
tend to  parUcipate  more  in  the  proie.ss  \ 
majority  on  Capitol  Kill  now  sees  the  conn- 
try's  instittitions  and  foreign  policies  ben 
served  by  checking  and  balancing  this  and 
I'.iture  Adininistratloii=;. 

For  the  legislative  branch  to  exercise  Its 
constitutional  foreign  affairs  powers  effec- 
tively. It  Is  ncce.ssary  to  be  mindful  of  ei^'ht 
con.s!de:atioiis. 

I      POIVT    M\.\ 

An  ir.diMdiial  member  makes  r,  ^on^riou<: 
decision  to  lead  and  ^ti  tain  the  lead  on  a 
particular  foreij;n  pollcv  issue.  To  .stav  out  in 
fiont.  to  be  a  point  m..n.  the  member  must 
acquire  and  dusplay  expertise  on  h  leHilur 
ba.<;is.  This  is  easier  .f  the  leader  is  an  insider 
although  a  pei  .on  outsiae  the  appropriate 
committee  can.  and  often  doe-:,  become  the 
focal  point  on  certain  issues. 

2      LEGISLATION' 

I  aw -making  is  polK-y-maKimt  Oi.i---hi.L 
speeches  or  debaters'  dueU;  wiih  high  Aflmm- 


istraiicn  oflicials  at  hearings  have  limited 
relevaiice.  ResoUi'ion.=  or  letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  a  Cabinet  secretary  are  onlv  nudges. 
The  very  best  way  to  make  foreign  policy  is 
*o  write  an  alternative  approach  Into  law. 
The  bea  liistrument  is  the  Congrc^.-^s  power  — 
'he  pur-.estrlngs— and  to  use  the  power  is  to 
stop  or  limit  a  program  by  cutting  o/T  the 
no.v  of  Federal  funds.  Attaching  an  am.entl- 
ment  tc  a  major  bill  is  the  mo.«t  common  and 
effective  approach. 

3      APPEAL 

I.egiol.\:.lon  mtist  he  framed  so  that  ihe 
poteniial  pt^iicy  has  political  atjpeal  Biprn- 
tisan  .■supporters  and  the  Coii'messional  lead- 
ership must  be  lined  up,  if  pos.-  ible;  external 
iniereLt.5  must  be  linked  to  dome:  lie  ones  so 
that  ti.e  objectives  of  both  pre  dimUar.  In 
taking  on  the  executive,  facts  and  logic  must 
be  .stressed.  Such  critici'-,m  shhrpe.is  debate 
and  clarifies  the  issue.  Tlie  end  product,  the 
naiion's  policy,  will  be  strengthened  .md  more 
brcatlly   supported. 

4      INTGPM,\TION 

Developing  an  independent  ba.=9  of  infor- 
m.iiion  is  e.s.sential.  The  executive  branch  or 
The  New  YoM;  Times  is  frequently  Congre.-s's 
sole  .source  of  duta  during  a  controversy: 
such  dependen.  V   insures  inelfec  ilvene.ss 

Sources  may  be  di.^sidents  within  the  bu- 
reaucracy, fornur  Administration  official.--, 
journalists,  arademiclans.  foreign  officials  and 
gi-oups.  or  domestic  private-interest  groups. 

An  etlective  way  to  develop  new  informa- 
ticn  is  throu-h  committee  mvestlti.itions 
that  u.se  the  pre-trial  technique,  put  wit- 
nesses under  oath,  e.xercise  the  subpoena 
power,  and  control  the  flow  of  information. 
It  !s  necessary  here  to  show  strength,  some- 
times by  creitin^'  uncerlatntv  over  ho.v  much 
the  committee  knows.  This  often  -urn.s  up 
n'ore  Information. 


Apyii  0,  l:r:^ 


foreign-poltcy  direction  as  Interference  tins 
procedural  primer  for  making  foreign  policy 
on  tap.tol  Hil!  may  hu.e  useful  applicatu,!,' 


:<AlJO\\h    rOMMTTTFE    FOR    Tif- 
BICENTENNIAL  ERA 


.-)    THE    prtss 

PuMicity  is  the  great  equalizer  among  ihe 
br-iinclies.  llie  Washington  press  corps  .should 
be  reached  and  cultivated:  the  Senate  and 
House  press,  syndicated  columnists,  editorial 
writeis  Television  and  radio  will  Inevitably 
follo\. .  An  important  internal  b\  product  l'- 
'hat  such  publicity  becomes  tlie  onlv  com- 
mon inPHiis  of  communication  witli  other 
membeis  and  stiffs.  Here  The  VVa.shlnglon 
Post  and  The  Wcshington  Star  take  on  added 
i.npo*".ance. 

«.  SPrvlAI.-lNTEr.EST  GROUPS 

Outside  special-Interest  groups  should  be 
mobilized  on  behalf  of  the  issue  Such  groups 
legitimate  the  alternative  policy. 

They  pro\  ide  m-^-tnbers  with  forum.s  in 
which  to  speak  and  organt^c  nationwide 
They  also  provide  manpower  and  are  helpful 
m  collecting  information  as  well  as  ti,  cl- 
llgence  on  members'  voting  pcitions. 

7. STAFF 

A  ^taff  devoted  to  foreign  policy  must  be 
developed  and  worked  with.  It  is  the  role  of 
start  to  map  out  the  legislative  lubvrlnlh 
iliroui  h  AhlcJi  the  meu'.ber  must  drive  With 
such  a  road  guide,  a  member  .-,  Inevitable  in- 
volvement wltli  other  comniittees  may  never 
result  in  h.s  losing  hli  momentum  nor  cet- 
ting  sidetracked  by  the  obstacles  of  proce- 
dural  strategy  Staff  members  exist  in  a  world 
of  foreign  policy  substances;  thev  are  polit- 
ical actors,  too.  This  is  their  strength  and 
potentially  their  downfall.  They  are  the 
vehicles  tiiat  carry  the  alteniative-polKy  de- 
bate cargo.  They  also  oversee  the  laws 
InipU'niei'taiion, 

8.  PERSISTENCE 

Bv  pcrei.nially  and  persistently  critici-cing 
a  policy,  there  is  a  po.ssibilitv  of  inducing  the 
Admltnstration  to  abandon  or  modify  a  pro- 
gram, or  of  pre. ailing  upon  a  comnnttee 
chairman  to  add  .statuiory  lain^uage  requir- 
ing the  e.ye?utivt  to  certify  orreoorr  aijout 
.1  pro^;rain. 

Because  Mr.  Ford  and  Sc,  rctarv  Kis^in-er 
regard  the  coii:,titutional  struggle  over  "our 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  an  ev. 
traoi-'imarily  diverse  and  accomplishe,' 
group  of  Americans  ha\  o  joined  togethc- 
to  htlp  us  focus  on  th"  meaning  of  cu-- 
Nation's  Bicentennial.  The  planning  o< 
events  to  commemorate  our  200th  binh- 
day  IS  veil  mMcrway.  In  a  time  of  sr.ye.c 
.stress  across  the  land.  i!.  is  cs.-ential  that 
we  also  addre;,s  ourselves  to  the  picb- 
lems  a)Kl  oppoi-iunities  atteiviant  to  ca- 
tering our  tiiird  century. 

The  N:iUoua]  Committee  for  Hip  Bi- 
centennial Era  is  making  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  dialog  necessary  to  ful- 
hll  our  int>'llectual  obligations  to  thi- 
historic  period.  Its  name,  emphasizing 
ine  13-year  period  devoted  to  develoi^- 
ing  our  noble  experiment  in  governmert 
from  tnc  Declaration  of  Independen- 
to  the  Constitution,  is  particularly  ai^- 
propriate.  Too  often  today  our  impati- 
ence  to  accomplish  our  goals  leads  to  un- 
nece,ssary  frustration.  The  commitie- 
I'emmds  us  that,  like  Rome,  America  was 
lint  built  in  a  day. 

I  ask  un -nimous  consent  that  the 
statement  ot  t)ie  National  Com<niit«e  ft- 
the  BtcentcniMal  Era,  as  published  in  a 
recent  ad\ei  ti.sement.  be  printed  in  tlie 
Recocd. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pimtcd  in  tl'e 
Rrc-FT.  PS  follows  1 

A  Bicentennial  Declaration 
Tlu-i  great  country  of  ours  .st-.mds  at  a  cru- 
cial turning  point  in  its  history.  We  face  new 
and  serious  probleuLs  and  uncertainty  as  m 
the  ftuure. 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  our  foundiiu 
fatheii  stood  at  a  similar  crossroads.  Beset 
then  by  grave  doubts,  thev  ultimately  resolveC 
to  Slake  evtrvthmg  on  a  hPi^dful"  of  idea- 
.md  IcieaN 

They  :crged  those  ideas  and  ideaU  into 
founding  principles  and  then  fought  to  up- 
hold them.  The  American  Revolution  brouftht 
K'Tln  a  new  .sy.itcm  of  government  based  on 
irceaom.  Justice,  and  individual  rights. 

Today  we  are  called  upon  to  maintain  and 
improve  tlnV  sv.-tem  and  to  luifill  iho.se  prin- 
ciple; m  a  world  growing  increaslagly  intfr- 
depetuient.  Wc  are  called  upon  iS) '  resolve 
our  problems  m  many  areas  such  as  the  econ- 
■>niy.  education,  the  environment,  equal  op- 
portunity, freedom  of  choice. 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  — and  we  fefl 
c(.:il:cient  we  reflect  ihe  ,sen<e  of  the  Ameri- 
cin  pefipie.-i;iai  we  have  reached  the  point 
in  orr  lii;,tor;  when  a  .)C(  07id  American  Revo- 
lution is  called  for.  a  revolution  not  of  vio- 
lence, but  of  fulfillment,  of  fresh  nurpo.^ve^.. 
and  oi  new  directions. 

We  believe  that  the  B;ce:Henni.d  of  ..ur 
founding  offers  just  such  an  opportunity.  To 
reali.'e  this  potential,  we  believe  the  Bi:en- 
tennial  must  be  based  on  four  fundament.Tls 
Let  us  be  inspired  by  our  origins,  ,Tiid  bv 
the  cliallenges  we  face. 

If  we  are  not  today  an  inspired  people,  ne 
need  to  be  reminded  that  we  once  were,  and 
must  be  at,'ain.  There  is  high  in.splration  to 
be  found  in  the  great  ideals  that  created 
our  cnnitiv.  rhe  phrases  that  have  been 
worn  smooth  by  use  have  fresh  and  urgent 
meaning  for  us  today— 'government  by  con- 
:-ent  of  the  governed."  'the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty." all  men  are  created  equal."  "t  na'Jon 
of  laws  "  TiiC  Bicenlenni.tl  can  and  nni-i 
bec:nie  a  tune  to  ceiebr.ite  r„uie  ideals,  and 
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to  cclebr.nc   them  in  the  profi'iind  sense  of 
renewal  and  redodication. 

1,0'.  us  make  the  Bii'entennial  a  great 
period  of  achievement,  initiinuilly  and  In 
ivci'V  community. 

What  our  iiirel)e;ir>  did  2U()  years  .igo  had 
!,(",er  been  done  bctoic,  Wliat  we  niu.'-t  do 
tod^iv  is  equally  unprccedeii;ed.  At  every  level 
ill  our  society,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
achievemeiii— in  education.  iKuising,  trans- 
portation, the  arts,  comnumitations,  new 
\ta-.s  of  solving  social  problems,  new  methods 
c>f  .setting  goals  fi>r  the  future,  increased  citi- 
zen participation  in  governinont.  We  believe 
that  dedicating  tlie  Bicemeniii.il  to  achieve- 
ment is  the  way  to  put  the  sense  of  alienation 
and  powerlcssness  behind  u.^.  to  become  once 
again  the  masters  of  our  own  destiny. 

Let  us  commit  our.selves  to  a  Bicentennial 
Er.i.  to  at  least  the  same  lime  spun  required 
for  the  founding  of  our  nation. 

The  first  American  Revolution  neither 
-larted  nor  ended  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1776.  Thirteen  difficult  years  elapsed  between 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  creation  of  an  enduring  sys- 
tem of  government  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. Many  of  the  probleius  of  today  are  dlf- 
ferent  from  those  of  200  years  ago,  but  they 
•ire  at  least  as  grave.  Therefore,  the  second 
American  Revolution  will  require  at  least 
a  comparable  period  of  time  to  grow  strong 
luid  firm  roots.  We  endorse  the  concept  of 
a  Bicentennial  Era  from  1076  to  1989  as  a 
re.ilistic  period  for  totish-mindcd  planning 
md  accomplishment. 

Let  us  put  our  trust  in  individii.il  Initia- 
tive, in  the  parlicipation  of  each  individual 
citi/en. 

Our  great  experiment  m  dennx'racy  will 
suiely  erode  unle.ss  the  Bicentennial  Era  be- 
comes a  time  when  we  once  again  .assert  the 
primacy  of  individual  initiiitivc  in  moving 
our  lountry  forward.  Governmental  units  at 
all  levels  must  play  a  vigorous  part.  But  the 
primary  responsibility  lies  Willi  the  people, 
not  with  government.  Let  each  of  us.  acting 
alone  and  in  groups,  take  our  owii  initiatives. 
There  is  work  for  all — for  each  individual — 
m  every  part  of  the  country,  of  every  color, 
deed,  .ige,  and  ethnic  background.  That  work 
must  begin  now. 

For  our  part,  we,  the  undersigned,  pledge 
ourselves  to  spread  this  mes.sage  throughout 
the  land,  and  to  undertake  our  own  individ- 
ual initiatives.  We  earnestly  invite  our  fellcvi? 
citizens,  all  those  who  share  our  vision  of 
what  the  Bicentennial  Era  can  mean  and  ac- 
complish, to  lend  their  time,  their  energy, 
and  their  .spirit  to  the  work  that  lies  ahead. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  ANNUAL 
REPORT  ON  INDEPENDENT  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 203,  paragraph  (ci  of  Public  Law 
91-441  requires  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  independent  research  and 
development— I.R.  &  D,— and  bid  and 
|)roi)osal— B.  &  P. — costs.  The  report  for 
1974  has  been  received,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  report  and  a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  transmittal  dated 
Mai'ch  13.  1975,  printed  in  the  Record 
.It  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  For 
the  purpose  of  my  statement.  I.R.  &  D. 
and  B.  &  P.  will  be  referred  to  as  I.R.  &  D. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
tiie  fifth  year  of  reporting,  and  it  covers 
the  fourth  full  year  of  implementation 
since  section  203  was  enacted.  The  sub- 
ject of  I,R.  &  D.  has  been  under  Intensive 


review  during  the  past  year  by  llie  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  by  the  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board,  and  by  an 
interagency  study  group  chaired  by  the 
Grovernment  Services  Administration, 
The  GAO  activity  is  in  resi:)onse  to  a 
letter  dated  October  8.  1973.  signed 
jointly  by  myself  as  chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Priorities 
and  Economy  in  Government.  Joint  Eco- 
nomics Committee.  The  comi)lete  history 
of  this  situation  appears  on  images  S9042 
through  S9055  in  the  Concressional 
Record  of  May  28,  1974,  and  on  pages 
S16781  through  S16786  in  tlie  Record  of 
September  17. 1974. 

The  final  report  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  expected  to  be  received 
this  month  and  will  be  the  basis  for 
formal  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Sut3- 
committee  on  Research  ancl  Develoii- 
ment  within  the  next  several  months  to 
determine  what,  if  any.  legislative  action 
should  be  initiated. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  now  to 
summarize  and  address  the  significance 
of  the  financial  data  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  1974.  Gross 
payments  to  contractors  for  I.R.  &  D..  as 
estimated  a  year  ago,  totaled  $819  mil- 
lion for  calendar  year  1973,  but  included 
$32  million  for  a  category  of  costs  called 
other  technical  effort  whicli  no  longer 
is  properly  identified  as  a  part  of  I.R.  &  D. 
Therefore,  the  amount  to  be  considered 
as  a  basis  for  compajiiSbn  with  the  cur- 
rent reports  is  $787  million. 

The  revised  gross  amount  reported  for 
1973  is  $801  million,  which  includes  $24 
million  for  42  more  reporting  contractors' 
divisions  and  cost  centers  than  were  in- 
cluded in  last  year's  estimate  for  1973. 
On  a  comparable  basis,  therefore,  the  re- 
vised gross  amount  is  $777  million  which 
is  $10  million  less  than  the  $787  million 
estimated  a  year  ago. 

Last  year,  the  Department  of  Defense 
estimated  that  I.R.  &  D.  costs  for  1974 
would  approximate  that  for  1973.  The 
gross  amount  now  reported  for  1974  is 
$808  million  which  compares  with  $801 
million  reported  for  1973.  Here  again  the 
amounts  are  essentially  the  same,  and  if 
inflation  is  applied  would  bring  the  1974 
level  below  that  for  1973. 

Mr.  President,  these  gross  amounts  do 
not  represent  actual  costs  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  because  they  include 
amounts  which  are  recovered  from  for- 
eign military  sales.  To  be  specific,  the 
$801  million  and  $808  million  I.R.  &  D. 
amounts  for  1973  and  1974  includes  $38 
million  and  $42  million  respectively 
which  are  paid  from  foreign  military 
sales.  Therefore,  net  out-of-pocket  costs 
charged  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  $763  million  and  $766  million  for 
these  respective  years.  To  tlie  taxpayer, 
this  means  that  $3  million  more  is  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  by  the  Government  for 
I.R.  &  D.  in  1974  than  in  1973. 

Another  way  to  consider  I.R.  &  D.  is  as 
a  percentage  of  sales  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  by  the  90  contractors  involved. 
Sales  in  1973  totaled  $21,148  billion  whicli 
increa.sed  to  $21,690  billion  in  1974.  Based 
on  the.se  amounts.  I.R.  &  D.  jiavments 


-sliow  a  decline  as  a  percentage  of  salc.-> 
irom  3.78  percent  to  3.72  percent.  These 
figures  also  indicate  that  I.R.  &  D.  pav- 
menis  iiave  essentially  leveled  otf  desijite 
an  increase  m  gro.^s  sales  of  over  SoOi) 
million. 

In  conclusion,  Mr,  Prcsidem.  a-  I  siaud 
in  my  report  la^i  \\\.i-.  tlie  total  aniouiVi, 
of  funds  spciu  l)y  the  Depaitnient  of 
Defense  for  I.R.  i;  D.  is  very  large,  al- 
tliough  It  has  leveled  off  at  about  S76  > 
million.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
Government  does  not  realize  a  fair  re- 
turn on  this  investment.  Much  oi  it.  in 
fact,  will  result  in  advancing  technology 
on  a  broad  front  whicli  is  essential  not, 
only  to  the  security  of  our  Nation  biu 
also  to  our  economic  strength  and  th;-' 
well  being  of  our  peojile.  Consumer  prod- 
ucts reflect  the  direct  benefits  of  many 
of  our  advancements  in  military  tech- 
nology. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  President,  the  gov- 
ernment-wide implications  of  the  I.R.  i!v: 
D.  program  will  be  thoroughly  examined 
in  cooi>eration  with  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire.  and  we  will  report  our 
findings  and  make  recommendations  for 
legislative  change  as  are  determined  to 
be  appropriate  at  the  earliest  praciicaoie 
date, 

LxiinnT  1 

.•\SSIST,\NT  SrCP.ET,\ItY  (II    DeFENSK, 

Wasliirigton.  DC.  Marvft  in.  I'w.i 
Hon   Nelson  D,  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Srnutf 
Wasliiugtoji,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presiuint.  Tlie  .Sn  ret.irv  cf 
Defense  has  requested  that  I  prepare  and 
tiibmit  to  you  in  the  report  ot  Independen i 
Research  and  Development  and  Bid  and  Pro- 
posal costs  required  under  Section  2o:i 
Paragraph  to  ol  the  1971  Department  ol  De- 
fense Appropriation  Amhorization  Act  iPi. 
91-4411.  This  Section  requires  the  subinlltal 
of  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  be- 
fore March  15th  each  year  .setting  forth — 

"(1)  those  companies  with  which  negotia- 
tions were  held  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  Section  prior  to  or  durin.; 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  tiie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  the  result-,  of  those 
negotiations: 

(2)  the  latest  available  Defen.se  Cr.ntrac 
Audit  Agency  statistics,  estimated  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary,  on  the  independent  research 
and  development  or  bid  and  proposal  pa-, - 
ment,s  made  to  major  defense  contractor,- 
whether  or  not  covered  by  subsection  i  a  ii  1  i 
of  this  .section  during  the  preceding  calend.., 
year:  and 

(3  I  the  manner  nf  liis  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Section,  and  any  major 
policy  changes  proposed  to  be  made  by  the 
Dep.artment  of  Defen,se  in  the  administra- 
tion of  its  contractors'  independent  research 
and  development  and  bid  .I'nd  proposa,  pro- 
grams." 

The  report  is  in  three  parts  correspondiiij; 
to  the  'hree  items  quoted  above.  Parts  I  and 
II  were  compiled  from  detailed  data  pertain- 
ing to  individual  companies.  This  detailci 
company  information  f-  very  sensitive  and  is 
not  included  in  the  report,  however,  it  will 
be  made  available  for  lev  icv 
Sin-i-erely. 

.TiiHN  ,1    BiN-Nrrr, 
Ariing  As<islant  Si'cretury  of  Drh  }!■.,■ 
Report    to   the    Congrfss    on    Indepenih  .nt 

Re^evecii    and    Di:yii.or.MFNT    Costs    .vnu 

Bin  .\Nii  Pi:"P(.s.\L  Costs 

P\Kr  I 

Co.npanies  with  which  neiiotiat  ion.s  were 
lield  pursuant  to  Section  203  prior  to  i>r 
duriiift  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ot'  the  Fed- 
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necotfauon'r'"'"   '"''   "'"   '''""'  "'   ''^"^'       .  '^'  ac=o.-dr.:,ce  with  the  above  requirement      taiaing  t.  the  nc.otivi.-s  c  .„  i„^.  -  .         , 
negutrntions.  a>e  attached  Schedule  A  provides  data  pc-      a  .vermneni's  f!  .°r>e,;r  rr74:  "  '' ' 

SCHEDULE  A  -I    R    «  p   B    8  P    REPORT     PT  1.  NtCCTIATIONS  COMPLHID  IN  f-SCAl  YEAR  i,J,  A.U  RESULTS  Of  THOSE  UEGOIIAT.O.NS 

|ln  thousands  uf  dcllarsi 


Total  program  (totlari  proposed  by 
contractor-. 


fiiCJ  year: 

i9;3... 

1974... 
1975... 


30 

as 

4 


I.  R.  &  0. 


JS94,  292 

784,  fiR! 

J3.  3S0 


Total  advaiice  asieufnenl  ceiling  (iollaii. 
negotiated  by  OOD 


B.  &P. 


$320,312 

409,  974 

1 «,  226 


Total 


$914.  ent 

I,  134,  8t? 
47,615 


Estimated  000  shaieui  c 

nejiutiale  I 


PART    U 

Latest,  available  Defense  Coiuract  .^ujit 
Aj^ency  statistics,  eftluiaied  to  the  exteii'. 
necessary,  on  the  Iiidopendeiit  Research  ar.'l 
Dtne'.opment  (IE?,^-D)  or  Bid  and  Propos..l 
iBA.-E'i  payments  made  to  major  defense 
contractors,  whether  or  i-.ct  lovered  bv  Sub- 
■ecticn  (a)(1)  of  thid  Section  |2o3,  PL  31- 
441  I   during  the  preceding  calendar  yeir. 

I  he  statistics  required  are  provided  in  the 
iiltatlied  DC.^A  report.  The  report  shov,s 
t  ,l.il  IR>vD  and  total  B^vP  coiita  incurred  by 
'he  contractors  revie.ved.  the  amcunt  ac- 
'  »;  'ed  or  recognized  by  the  Department  oi 
Dt'fpn?e  Slid  the  Dr.D  .share.  I;i  addliioii, 
fijtal  sales  of  tlic  tr.."tractor.i  are  shown 
along  with  the  ptrtioa  repre.^cutlng  DoD 
sale.s. 

The  amount  listed  on  Pajc  1  tinder  the 
rohimu  heading;  ■.^moimt^  Accepted  by 
Governmenf  •  repreieus  Uie  sum  of  the  ceil- 
ings negotiated  with  1  idividiial  coutracior.s 
as  well  as  the  sum  of  amounts  recognized 
for  other  contractors  who  had  no  ad'. am?' 
iisjreements.  These  acc-eptcd  nnmir'ts  are  n^t 
•l.e  costs  reimbursed  by  the  DoD  but  an^ 
•he  amounts  that  the  DtiD  recognizes  for  nl- 
:r>''nfion  to  all  the  contractors'  busine.>;s.  The 
DtD  portion  Is  shov/n  under  the  column 
:.f  ccted  'DrD  share  " 

O.i  papes  2  and  3  of  the  report  the  totals 
«hown  on  pas-e  I  are  broken  down  to  .shov.-. 
respectively,  the  poriiops  applicable  to  con- 
tractors for  which  advaixe  agreements  wpio 
required,  and  the  portion  applicable  t..'  con- 
tractors for  which  advance  at-reements  were 
not  rernnred  The  foreword  appearing  in  the 
DCA A  ri-port  explains  the  basis  for  the  co  t 
d;i*i  reported,  but  we  would  like  to  cill  par- 
iirular  attention  to  note  A  on  pa!;e  I  re- 
(jardi;!;;  foreign  military  sale.s-.  These  sales 
and  IR^^D  BfcP  costs  should  be  subtracted 
from  the  amounts  shown  in  the  report  to 
defrniine  the  amounts  applicable  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  This  adjustment  is  ii- 
foUow.s  (all  figures  are  in  millions): 


DOD^h.iieofl  R  SD  B  «P  ppf  repot 
Le^s   anoiiHts   absarbel   by   sales   lo 

foreign  Gowetnriients 

Net  cost',  charge  1 1  j  000    . 


I.  R   8  D 


$453,  331 

579  567 

25,  866 


1073 

801 

^8 
7.J 


B   .1  P 


$259.  398 

352  2SU 

13, 165 


Total 


$712  729 

931.857 

39, 031 


I    R   *  11 


$170  617 

209,  4«il 

15,214 


>i'"i  'iollais, 
^   «■  P  lot.l 


^I^rS  977 
255  1/3 

>U,  548 


J=    !,:-l 
25, 762 


1374 

(08 

42 

VLS 


J  lie-  '1  DOD  per  report 
I"';  foreign  military  sale? 

Net  sales  to  t^«  DOO 


1973 


$21,  U8 
1,027 


1974 


$21, 690 
1,353 


20, 121         20,  337 


In  the  report  furnl.shed  la.-it  yeiu:  we  in- 
cUided  data  on  the  t  isl  increases  resulting 
from  first-tinie  burdening  by  many  cuntrac- 
tvrs.  There  was  little  or  no  impact  ciue  to 
increaj^ed  burdening  lu  1974,  because  full 
implementation  of  tiio  accountuig  practice 
of  applying  burden  to  IH.vD  EJ&P  cL-sts  was 
completed  by  most  contractors  m  107a.  Thus 
107.3  and  1974  col  data  are  conip.irable  in 
this  respect. 

It  will  be  noted  that  data  for  both  197:3 
and  1374  are  furnished.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  update  data  previously  furnished  be- 
cause latest  year  figures  include  sifjniflcant 
amounts  of  estimated  iiilormation.  The  1973 
figures  presented  here  have  had  most  of  the 
estimated  data  replaced  with  actual  data. 
Tlie  report  furnished  next  year  will  similarly 
update  the   lt/74  data  furni  hcd  herewith 

FO?.E'.SOR0 

This  summaiy  report  picsent.s  the  latest 
available  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
iDCAA)  statistics,  estimated  to  t!ie  e.^tcnl 
necessar.v,  on  the  independent  research  and 
development  tlRivD)  and  bid  and  prcpo.sal 
(BA.P)  payment.s  made  to  defense  contrac- 
tors. The  statistical  data  are  submii  ted  for 
inclusion  in  the  annual  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Conprc-.':.  on  or  before  15  March  1,075.  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (c).  Section  203. 
Public  Law  PI -441,  The  data  set  forth  in 
this  .stati.stlfal  summary  report  are  similar 
in  nature  to  the  information  preriously 
furnislied  to  the  Otfice  of  the  As-su^tant  Sec- 
retary of  Delen  e  i  Iiistallarions  and  Logis- 
tics) lOASD  ilAL)).  tor  contractor  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973. 

The  summary  of  paue  1  is  an  overall  pre- 
entaticn  of  IR>vD  and  BA:P  cirts  Incurred 
by  90  defense  contractors  during  their  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974.  amounts  accepted  by 
the  Government,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fetise  I  DoD)  share  of  amounts  so  accepted 
The  column  'Amount  Accepted  bv  the  Gov 


o.-:inieiif  contains  amounts  ro;:  xlorcci  ;' 
lowable  and  allocable  to  all  cmtractor  wni'- 
performed- Govcrnm -in  ant!  conum  iv  •  " 
The  DcD  share  of  the  costd  accepted  eacu 
year  is  the  contractors'  allocation  of  suc'i 
costs  to  DoD  work.  In  r.dJiiion.  liiis  sir  '- 
mary  shows  ivlafed  .s.ilc.  ,Tr;,icved  ijv  r  e 
90  contractors,  coniprising  2:Ai  report  ■•■  r. 
vi.siun.-  and-rr  operating  groups. 

As  in  pnr-t  rcp,)rt^,  the  dr,'ense  contrr.ctor; 
rcprrs-n-rd  m  rhis  summary  are  those  whic 
had  an  anuu.nl  auclitable  volume  of  cost;  i  - 
curred  of  $!5  miUir.n  ,  .  required  4  00o"r,r 
more  man-hours  of  DCA.^  ,-,  direct  audit  e  - 
fort  per  year  In  additici-,  ether  contrac  ■.;, 
who,  although  not  meeting  ti:r»  abave  cr  - 
terin.  negotiate;!  IR\n  .md  B.vp  nch  .'.,'•> 
asrrecments  arc  b.-iMg  rrn- rted  for  Hr  :ir: 
time  In  order  that  the  .s'-mmarv  nn  p..  e  2 
will  be  compatible  with  the  data  in  tie  T?e- 
port  ;  on  IK-  O  avd  B^P  Ari-  an-e  ALTcernenls 
.Ve.itotia'ci  v..tj,  Deic:.:-  Contra,  ters  pre- 
pared by  Aiiiiy,  Navv,  Air  Force  and  O- \ 
Contractors  specifically  excUided  from  tin. 
sumnisry  are  construction  companies;  edu- 
cational institutions;  foreign  contractor.'  nnU 
orer.sen.s  opertitioiis  of  US.  contractors;  ;■!- 
surance  companies;  marine  tran.sport  ron- 
'ractois;  and  militarv  medicrre  conrrar-oi-; 
These  contracting-  activities  incurred  nori- 
Inal  or  no  IRAD  and  BAP  costs  Detail;  lu 
support  of  the  summa.rv  n-p  cmtnuicd  in  a 
separate  sta'isfca!  reo-rt,  de.- i">.-^tf-d  'Fon 
OFFICIAL  USE  ONLY,'  conies  of  which  a-e 
available    thrciich    OASRiULi     or    VCAA. 

DCA\  o'.i  iiiid  the  IRAD  n!:d  BAP  cost 
Olid  sales  d.i'it  fri.ni  cnntra'tors'  records,  but 
such  data  do  r.ot  nece-sariiy  r-present  .tuc!- 
ited  amounts  Included  in  the  rests  shtnvn  are 
.-•mounts  accei)ted  h-  th-  Government  in 
overhead  negotiations  and  throiiL-h  advanc" 
nereements.  Wh.-re  acnia!  r^^'t  and  .-al^-s  f).-  i 
were  not  available  as  m  the  ca^e  of  r-(,r.'ra  ■- 
tors  who  hnd  not  romT)]ped  the  clo.-ing  of 
their  books  for  1974  DCAA  auditors  obtaine-l 
rea.=.-.n,tble  ctima'fs  It  si;oald  be  noted  tb,i: 
the  contractor  sales  shown  do  not  neces- 
sarily equal  total  contractor  -ales,  but  ratiar 
the  sales  of  the  individual  contractor  liivi- 
sion;  and-or  operating  tiroujis  that  arc  U  'cd 
in    DC'.\A's   dei.nled   supprrting   report. 

The  summarv  on  page  2  indicates  ir.e  ex- 
tent of  advaiue  agrccmento  in  effect  during 
1973  ahd  1074  The  .-umniary  on  page  3  sho^Vj 
"s  iMt  subje.'t   to  adv.in>-c  agrcemco's. 
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|ln  millions  ol  dollan) 


1973 


1974 


\ 


Independent  research  and  development  (i  it  i  D  ) 
Bid  arid  pioposj|(8.  4P). 

Total  I  R.  A  0  and  B.  i  P.  costs 
Sale  : 

Total  Governiiieri;  and  commeiiial 
Total  DOD. 


Amount 

Costs  accepted  bv 

incurred         Govtiiiment 


896 
515 


1,164 

553 

1,717 

'  37,  6. 

DOO  share 


441 

3f0 


1,411 


'SOI 


Costs 
incurred 

Go 

Amount 
epte-t  br 

^ernnieiit 

DOO  share 

— - 

1    M« 

?f;l 

■04 

457 
351 

1,694 

1,405 

' 

■  808 

'    '40. 

505 

'21 

690 

- 

I  uiai  uuu.     -  ,  —  w.  ?ui 

_  ■     •  '21,148  121 


Kcahle  I  R  «  n,  and  P   S,  P  c-rt^  3\\0' 


[pril  9,  1973 
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;ln  riiilhoir' 


9(;29 


1973 


1974 


III  ii'ppnilent  research  ami  de.el"n  ;'>'  '  0  "  I.  ')  ) 
Bi-I  and  proposal  (B,  SO). 

futal  I.R.  &  D.  ami  B   &  P   o-,,)-. 


Cll'.ls 
1  uireil 

Aniuu'-t 

SC-.  eijteil 

l.v  r,Ov- 

Mien.l 

DOD 
'I'.iif 

lUirlibei  of 
tontiactor 
ihvisons 

ftlSl     : 

i.  (-hilled 

Aiiiouitt 

acreptert 

by  Gov- 

nieiit 

OOD 
siiaie 

■lumber  ■.! 

conlracti/r 

r]ivisioi!% 

$1  Pi 

524 

$369 
486 

M31 
3M, 

la'i 

179 

51    \\'< 
l.Ui 

1869 
475 

54-15 
334 

1"] 
hii 

1,659  1   31.5 

rOR  COflTRAfTOR  FISl'At   YEARS  197,-!  ,"',(1  19. 


1  631) 


Indeppiuleiit  re-earch  and  rtevelor".'' '!  ti  K   !.  fi  i 
Bil  .Mil  propo>al(B.  &  P) 

hdJi  I  R.  &  0   mid  B    .1  P      r.! 


Ncui  %:'.:    i;    JT,    1974. 
GiiiiMi.M.s     n  F.     Con  ;i;\.  1.  ii:     Pi''  .,(.  -  x.^tkin 
ot     iMni-ri  N't)i  NT    RvsrM:c>j     \-.ii    Divi.i.or- 

:.ll   .NT  I.NFOR?.!  MT(    N 

.\  contractor  desiru:(.:  in  ntL;iji  i.ile  an  ad- 
v.iiice  agreement  for  cosis  ni  indfi)endcnt 
research  and  development  iIRivDi  projects 
111  accordance  with  tlie  jii  uvi.-ions  oi  ASPR 
K'l  '.HO-^aS  is  required  to  piejjaic  an  annual 
Technical  Plan  setting  i.itii  tlie  .^cope  and 
costs  of  such  projects.  'Ilie  Te.  hiical  Plan 
assi.sts  in  deterniining  t!:*-  po,-';iial  military 
relevancy  IP.MR)  iiiid  in  evalualiii';  the  rea- 
sonableness and  the  teilunr.il  (ju.ihlv  of  tjic 
coniractor's  IR.vD  program  in  aceordance 
uiih  existing  law  and  the  ASl'R  Tltc  Tech- 
mo. d  Plan  sha'l  be  suhn.it  letl  oo  later  than 
in)  (ia\s  after  the  bei^iniiii' 4  o;  a  conipany's 
lis.al  '-ear.  Separate  coi)ics  ,>.  the  Technical 
Plan  (hereinafter  called  ilie  rhini  will  be 
di  irilMited  to  DoD  and  N.\s;.-\  organizations 
tor  evaluation  in  acci  rJ.io.ce  with  a  dis- 
tribution list  provided  by  1  Iw  JR.'.  D  Tochnioal 
I-  •.  .dual  iiui  Group 

.^.   (;'■  NIK  \i     I     I..  \Ni  I 

1.  Compiling  the  Plan.  To  olvaui  a  timely 
review  of  the  contractors  pit>posed  IR&D 
piouram  for  the  year,  n  Plan  is  often  sepa- 
rated into  group  of  projer  Is  c>r  into  Indivld- 
ual  projects  so  that  the  various  group  e>r  in- 
di\  idual  projects  may  be  evaluated  by  .sev- 
e:  1!     [leople    at     the    sainc     lime       riio     plan 


$29 
29 

58 


?9 


56 


HOUT  ADVAIICE  AtlRflV 

".IS 

\V<                        51 
1  /                        1.1) 

$33 
31 

27   .. 

6) 

1  344 


$32 
29 


61 


779 


J12 

17 

29 


53 

55 


rr.iitct  ininibti  .Hid  tdi.-' 


should,  therefore,  be  compiled  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  easily  separated  and  re- 
assembled. Bindeis  which  are  convenient  to 
use  yet  inexpensive  are  suggcsied.  Spiral 
binders  should  n.'.l  be  used.  For  ease  in 
locating  the  Plan  when  filed,  the  name  01 
the  cnmpany.  llie  litle  and  t)ie  compaov 
fiscal  year  covered  by  the  Plan,  should  »\,- 
pcar  on  the  bound  edge  of  the  documen' 

2.  Organi/ation  of  the  Plan.  'I  lie  Plan 
should  generally  contain  tiip  lollo  ■  iug  se. - 
tioiis  and  information: 

a.  Technical  Evaluation  Grr.U])  Comi  !  ,111  i 
and  Distribution  List 

b.  litlo  Page 

<■.  Table  of  Contents 
d   Introduction 

c.  Summary  of  Finaoiial  IJ.i'.i 
f.  Project  Descriptions 

a.  Technical  Evaluation  Group  Cover  I.er.  r 
and  Distribution  List — These  items  are  pi". 
vidcd  to  you  by  the  Lead  Military  Depari- 
ment.  Ihe  cover  letter  ideniihos  the  IR.vD 
ICK'al  iJoint  to  wliom  IR\-D  project  evaluatu.n 
forms  completed  by  Governnient  evahiatois 
are  to  be  sent, 

b.  Title  Page— A  title  pane  should  give 
the  title  of  the  Plan,  the  company  divi.sion 
name  and  mailing  address,  the  IRiVD  contact 
with  telephone  number,  the  ( ompany  f.scal 
year  covered  by  the  Plan,  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  Plan  by  month  aod  year,  the 
volume    number    and    the    tot,  1    nonihor    o: 

ri!JA'JCI.''.L   DATA  Sl'AV.'ARV 


volmiie-  il    Ihe  Plao  leciinre-  more  tlian  one 
vol  uiiie. 

c.  laiile  ol  Conteiiis — 'I  lie  inionnation 
should  lie  cii-jilaved  under  toe  :ol!o'..  ne^ 
headiiiu,, 

I  .->.i.:   I     ■  d     (   '  o^  1  I.N  Is 

Pl'oje.  t  No 
i'rojec  1    I  r,  le 
CO.SATI  Codo 
Cateijoi-v  ■  • 
Pa.LC 

CO.SA  ri  Field    Co  .op 

•■Researoli,  Dcvelopmeot ,  S\steiii  smdies 
(research  projects  sliOKkl  oe  .-epaia'ei-, 
idei.iilicd  into  ba-io  aod  ai'plled  i;  p.,  -il)!,-i 

d  Iiii  roduoiion — Tin.-:  .'cotion  siiould 
brit  !1\  explain  the  compilau.  ii  ot  Uie  various 
volumes  o:  tlie  Plan  and.  lurther.  should 
e-vjilain  the  relationsliip  01  tiie  individual 
vohunes  to  particul.tr  ori^.u.r/al  lonal  ele- 
ments bv  highlightum  on  a  corporaie  '\- 
ganizaiion  chart  liie  penineiit  element-  in- 
volved. Included  in  this  section  should  a!  o 
be  a  discussion  o;  where  IR.VD  is  perionv.ed 
anti  how  ii's  co^^is  are  allooiied  vmUiio  •.oe 
I  orjioraie  structurco 

p  Summary  oi  F-.n.imial  Data  — .\  i.ihle  ol 
pertinent  project  liiiaiicial  data  should  he 
included  in  the  fid,lo-,\uig  forma'  for  i^rojci  t  , 
lliat  are  new  or  cooioonn:.'  and  th.at  v.oie 
com.hlio.ci   or   c  .m.-i-lh  u   iii    Ihe   pr.oi    ■  ea! 


|lri  thou  ..iivl .  of  d(i'\i' 


Teen  jilsn  p.ipr 
number 


COjAil    code 


,,  ,  •^iio'    yea'   pro-      Prior  year  actunl      Current  year  iiio- 

titigoiy         po;ed  program  (irogram  poved  pingonn 


f  Project  Descriptions  The  pr.ijcct  de- 
soiiiitlons  should  be  compiled  by  a  conven- 
ient or  useful  compilation  .-.u.ii  as  techno- 
losjical  or  system  areas  (ir  by  project  number. 
Explain    the    rationale    lor    the   comi)ilation. 

H  Classified  Projects— Proje.-t  descriptions 
rT  '  u-.sing  teclmology  with  ctahhshed  mili- 
'aiv  security  classificatieui  should  be  com- 
piled sei)arately  in  a  projierlv  classiiied  vol- 
mne  and  distributed  using  i)roper  Indu.strial 
Se.  iirily  Procedures,  tlach  Service  will  pro- 
vide the  company  a  separate  list  lor  distri- 
iiniiou  of  the  classified  vulmne  within  that 
.■-^erviee  when  that  Service's  IR.vD  Technical 
Ml  natter  is  made  aware  01  the  existence  of 
'li'    oiasslfied  volume. 

1  Company  Proprietary  Projpcs  Highly 
'1!  i'ive  company  project.,  can  be  .-eparately 
co-iipiu-d  and  can  be  handled  U\  liie  Gov - 
efnmeiii  in  a  manner  .-mili!  ',.  eito-siii'd 
ITojert^  if  rcciuestod  by  the  1  .mp  oiv.  All  vol- 
'inuv,  01  the  Plan  shoold  h.>  rouoed  -Com- 
pi-ov  Proprietarv'  ii  .luprc  o. ,  i. ,.  .;  ,;  ■  Com- 
pair.-     Confiden!  ial"    or    '  '  onipanv    .'-i  .'lei ." 


Such  "Confidential"  or  ".'^cere;"  markings 
may  be  misinterpreted  by  DoD  mai!  handlers 
Any  page  within  a  volume  sh.ould  lie  marked 
"Company  Proprietary"  if  .ipijro))ria'e  so  that 
any  pace  separated  trom  the  vtdinne  vill  -till 
be  com  rolled. 

U.     I'RO.Jla.T    DISC  KII'TKONS 

1.  A  wrileup  should  be  pr.^pared  lor  e,ii c 
IRiVD  jiroject  the  company  i.-,  plauniin;  to 
conduct  during  the  company  li.-cal  ye:<r  ol 
the  Plan  and  for  each  project  comi)leled  or 
cancelled  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In  th.is 
context  a  project  is  defined  as  tlie  smallest 
-segment  into  which  research  and  develop- 
ment plforts  are  normally  divided  for  pur- 
poses of  company  administration.  A  proieoi 
is  usually  technically  distinguishable  111 
scope  and  objective  from  other  etforis  uiili 
which  it  may  lie  aggregated  for  linanci.il  .md 
admiiiistr.itive  iiurpc.sef-.  For  e\ain|)'e.  a  sys- 
tem ,-,ludy  or  develoi)meni  e'Vort  (  winch  could 
he  a  project  of  it.sel;)  coulo  in, lode  sc'.eral 
potential  subsystents  each  ol  which  liave 
distioei    iP(  hnical   problems   o.r   v.  !.i.-ii   pro,- 


eo!  ,  are  est.iijln  iied.  In  cencr.d,  an  IR.vl) 
projcel  v.iJl  !iol  be  ci,  tcTinined  b-  si.c  .  r 
funding  le-  el  but  b;.  teohmoa;  i  oii-uleration-. 
Howe\er,  a  iJiMje.-  vull  usuallv  involve  at 
least    one   man-year  oi   e!ort. 

2  F.i.  il  jirojeot  vvn-eop  should  begin  on  a 
righ.t  h.did  page  to  ea-.e  sep,!r;i-ion  of  t'l-.e 
v\rr.eup   u.r  project   e-.'.ilua' a  .n 

:1  Kaoii  projeol  vvtitei'p  :-l-.,iU  h(-t;;:i  v-.ith 
a  one  Ji.igc  p.uoial  synopsis  ol  l:ey  Jirojei  t 
iiilorm.ition  as  requiied  by  DDC  Form  271 
dated  4  Oi-!oix-r  n74.  When  tiie  DDC  Form 
Is  u.-c-d  a.--  tlie  jirojeot  synop.-i-,  in  the  teohni- 
oal  plan.  liie  narrative  coiuenniig  technical 
npijroach  and  progress  sh.ill  i)e  blanked  out 
Tl.e  ...niple'e  ,- ■  1  .oij.-r-,  ..ii,,ll  be  ;hc  inpoi  ;,. 
the  IR.v-U  Data  H,,nk  .lUd  shall  Ihciei.ire  Ij.- 
compi.'ud  11:  ■.oi-ord.in.  e  with  ;he  in-.iru(- 
tions  of  See;  ion  IV  of  D.--AM  4185.9.  Inde- 
pendf  1.;  Researcl:  and  Development  D.it.i 
Bank  Input  Mam  .il.  To  mininn/c  the  mpui 
-  ;:vva:'e  rccpurc-me'iis  at  DDC  r;o  do-  laiio:, 
m  ;h.'  :orn:,o  ,,.  ddc  For:n  JT 
mu  led 


11   o.    j,ei- 


9(i30 
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1  FL'llouiu^-  tlie  synopsis,  the  complete 
project  narrative  shoMa  be  organised  under 
The  following  subjetl  heading;,: 

Problem. 

Objective. 

.Approach. 

I-ra(^re^,.3. 

Rcsimjrs 

While  the  prcjetl  ...naU\c.s  aic  the  key 
pari.s  ot  the  Plan,  every  efforl  .should  be  made 
to  lieep  these  writeiip.s  briel  and  f.ictti.tl  As 
a  puiUe.  experience  ha,  .sIiovmi  ih.it  three  to 
five  pages  Includlni-  the  sviiop-,i,s  are  often 
Mittjcient  to  describe  a  one  to  five  man-vear 
tllort. 

a.  Problem  The  problem  whicii  the  project 
Is  or  was  addie.s.siiii;  sho-ild  be  identllied  and 
described    from    a    technlcil    or    operational 
standpoint.  The  background  surroiuidlng  the 
problem  shotild  be  briellv  summarised.  Cur- 
rent  technology   stale-of-the-art   or   current 
equipment    .sub^ystem    or   .sv.stcm    capability 
r-ould   be  de.scrlbed   and    the  defirieiuy  that 
this  level  of  the  .slatc-c.-the-arr  or  c;ipabillt\ 
produces  should  be  identified.  The  relation'. 
ship    of    the    project    to    DoD    requirement.s 
objectives  or  needs  should  be  cited  by  Identi- 
fying pertinent  DoD  planning  or  requireme:;t 
documents     a.s     ..vtli     a.s     intere.^tmg     DoD 
ory.\nizatlons. 

b.  Objective  Within  ihe  context  of  ihc 
problem,  the  projects  technical  objectives 
.should  be  identified  ar.d  described.  If  the 
project  is  run  over  spveral  vears.  the  overall 
objective  should  be  described  a.s  well  aa  the 
objective  of  the  current  fiscal  vear  or  im- 
niediare  pa>t  year  in  the  ca.-.e  of  a  completed 
or  cancelled  project  Quantitatue  term.- 
should  he  u.sed  if  possible  and  appropruUe 

c.  Approach.  The  overall  techmca;  approach 
to  be  Hied  to  achieve  the  overall  objective 
.should  be  described  a.s  .^hould  tliis  years  spe- 
cific technical  approach  for  achieving  the 
current  ye.irs  objective  Emphasis  should  be 
on  the  method,  technique  and  design  ap- 
proach rather  than  .schedules  or  mile.stone 
The  specific  tests  and  equipments,  theoretical 
work  being  conducted,  and  factors  which  may 
tend  to  accelerate  or  decelerate  the  work 
bhould  be  outUned.  In  the  ca.se  of  a  com- 
pleted or  cancelled  project,  the  approach 
\'  hich  was  taken  should  be  explained. 

d.  Profiress.  The  progress  made  duriiiL;  the 
immediate  past  ye.ir  should  be  summarized 
The    technical    objective    of    the    pa.st    year 
■  hoiild  be  indicated  followed  bv  a  discu.vsion 
of   pro-rcss   made   during    the   past    year   in 
achieving  that  objective.  Tlie  implication  of 
the  results  both  to  the  overall  project  objec- 
tive   (see  section   on   Objective)    and   to   the 
techn.cal  approach   utilized  for  the  project 
•shonltl  be  described    Facts  and  data  should 
i>e  pre-ented  whenever  possible.  Charts  tables 
a:id  photographs  which  aid  in  the  explana- 
tion of   the  progress  made  .should   be   u  ;ed 
.Significant  reports  generated  within  the  re- 
portlr.g  period  should  be  identified  by  num- 
ber. t;ile  and  date  at  tlie  end  of  thi.s  section, 
e    fo.  ts.  Provide  a  table  of  cost  data  In- 
.  hiding  an  direct  cost.s  and  also  all  allocable 
Indirect  co;>ts  except  general  and  admlnlstra- 
t:ve  costs,  broken  in  the  fcllowint'  manner- 


lumg  a  large  amount  of  subcoiur.icting 
might  reflect  unusual  ratios  of  dollars  among 
the  cost  classes  which  would  be  worthv  of 
explanation.  The  costs  to  be  entered  here 
are  for  the  purposes  of  technic.il  evaluation 
and  not  project  cost  audit.  Average  burden 
r.ite.s.  If  more  than  one  burden  pool  charges 
to  an  IR*  D  project,  are  acceptable. 

f.     P«  snnie.s    cf    Principal     Investigators 
R.sinnos    of    the    principal    investigators    of 
tnch    b^v^c   r-srarch    project    should    be    in- 
c.r.dcfl  as  the  last  section  of  the  project  de- 
criptif.n  of  that  basic  re.search  project  Each 
r.snm.-    .should    not    exceed    me    pa(.e    and 
•-rnuid  contain  tjit  f'inr.-.viii.;; 
I'  u!l  Name. 
•  M.l)  Title. 

iormal  Edt!i-..ti..n:  Fir!d.  Vrarrc,  y.^rs 
It    oived:  Uiilveraltjv 

Work  Experience-  Whai.  With  Whom,  and 
When. 

Signifi.ant  Wo.k.  Paper..,  Faporl,  and 
PUent.s-. 

II  an  InvrsMgator  is  responsible  for  more 
'hM.-i  one  basic  re.-^arch  project.  hl.s  resume 
-'iculd  be  repeated  in  e.uh  project  to  fncill- 
>-«ie  separation  o:  the  projects  for  individual 
f-  -iMation. 

C.  D.r)D  CONTACTS 

Any  que.tioiui  concerning  these  guidelines 
i.ould  be  referred  to  the  IR^.d  Technical 
tvciuation  Croup  member  noted  below  rep- 
rc  enting  the  MUitary  Service  responsible  for 
negotiating  the  IR.VD  Advance  Agreement 
■.viih  the  company. 

Army:  Commander.  Annv  Materiel  Com- 
ui.-nd.  AMCRD-T.  Washington.  DC.  20;n5 
,-()•:)  274-93.35. 

■N'avy:  Office  of  Na\al  Research,  Code  40l)A 
Ball.ston  Tower  -l.  800  Qulncy  Street  Ar- 
lington. Virginia  T22n   (20J)    eoj   40-J4, 

Air  Force:  Headquarters  AFSC  DLXB  An- 
drews Air  Force  Ba.se,  Washington.  D  C  -'0334 
1  iOli  981   2482. 


April  !),  19: 
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Explanations  may  be  offered.  followin<T  the 
table,  of  situations  which  may  appear" un- 
n.»ual.  For  example,  a  project  requiring  a 
fil'Jh  amount  of  computer  or  other  facility 
time  might  cause  the  dollar  amount  In 
O'h.r  $s-  to  appear  high  Jn  comparison  to 
the  dollars  of  labor.  Sinularlv.  a  project  utl- 


fN-iJvuir.xi.  D^r\  Element  D;    iriphunj 

A.    CENER.^L 

The  lollownig  paragraphs  contain  descrip- 
ii,.:;s  of  d.ua  elcment.s  which  c>mpri.<e  In- 
put.s  to  an  IR&D  project  record  la  the  DoD 
IR.VD  Project  Data  Bank.  The  paragraphs 
.-l3)  provide  i:istructioiis  for  entering  each 
data  element  on  the  DDC  Form  281  hivoui, 
-ho.vn  l.-i  .Appendix  A. 

V     inic-    FORM    271.    INDF.PtNDENT    RE.srARtl|    A.VU 
DEVELOPMENT    DATA    .SHEET 

1.  The  DDC  Form  271  Is  to  serve  both  ns 
t.ie  project  synopsis  in  the  contractors  an- 
nual IR&D  Technical  Plan  and  as  the  prin- 
cipal .source  data  sheet  for  the  DoD  IRiD 
Data  Bank.  The  DDC  Form  271  or.hi  f,,;-  c:\c\\ 
project  described  in  the  contractors  Tech- 
nical Plan,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  DDC 
contact  point  at  the  time  of  distribu-aon  of 
the  Technical  Plan.  The  contractor  mav  at 
his  option,  forward  at  this  same  time  "only 
projects  which  have  actuallv  started  Tiie 
DDC  Form  271  for  projects  described  in  the 
Technical  Plan  but  not  actuallv  started  and 
for  new  projects  s:arted  during  the  contrac- 
tor's fiscal  year  may  be  forwarded  at  the  time 
of  project  Initiation. 

2.  Those  contractors  who  wish  to  provide 
machinable  inputs  such  as  punched  card,  or 
magnetic  tape  are  encouraged  to  do  .so  and 
should  contact  the  DDC  contact  point  for 
s.peciflc  instructions. 

3.  The  DDC  Form  271  Is  de-igned  so  thi"; 
a  mininuim  of  effort  Is  required  of  the  con- 
tractor and  the  input  process  can  be  ex- 
pedited. For  the  foregoing~reasons.  the  con- 
tractor L,  requested  not  to  deviate  from  t'le 
DDC  Form  271  format  or  character  assig'„. 
ment.  Supplies  of  DDC  Form  271  are  main- 
talned  by  DDC  and  mav  be  obtained  fron  the 
DDC  contact  point.  At  their  discretion  com- 
panies may  l,.callv  repnxiur,.  or  overp:  int 
the  form. 


f.    DMA    ELEMtNT    DE  iCHIPI  I<  ..Ns 

1.  Technical  Plan  Fiscal  Year  (2  charac 
lers,.  Enter  the  la.st  two  digits  of  tlie  hscal 
year  covered  by  the  Technical  Plan 

2  DDC  Form  271  Report  Submis-,i...i  Da'e 
(G  cnaracter.si.  Enter  tlie  date,  in  a  6  di.'i- 
lormat.  that  the  project  report  <  DDC  Fonn 
2il)  1.S  submlrted;  calendar  rear  .two  digits) 
month  I  two  digii.s,  and  dav  i  two  di-its)  v'l 
that  order.  If  liie  proj.-:t  i,  dc,?ribeci  ,n  the 
lechnical  Plan  and  has  .,:arted.  ihei  -his 
date  in  m  .luh  and  ye.^r  wil!  c-jin.-ide  ur', 
the  momh  and  year  the  Terhnical  Plan  u  is 
i-..iicd. 

3  Rpport  Tvpc  il  char.icteri.  Eni.-r  one  o.' 
(he  follo-Aing  ro'port  tvp?  crjcies: 

A-Inilial  .submi.s.sioii  of  ar.y  iif a   p.-oj^  » 

B  Report  describing  a  project  contnuiii.' 
into  the  current  hscal  vei.r  troi.i  Uie  n-ev- 
oiis  one. 

C— A  correction  -o  a  pre 
'Submission  of  a  C-X\]:e 
change  the  existing  report 
report  ) 

K— Rf.jon     describing     conip:i.ii(,ii 
Iirojtct. 

T— Report    describing    termination 
project. 

4.  IRvD  Project  Number  (Up  to  10  w,..  - 
actcrs).  Enter  a  specific  project  number  for 
the  work  described.  If  the  work  was  de.si  ribe.l 
in  the  Technical  Plan,  use  the  .same  proje.  • 
number  as  tlic  Technical  Plan.  If  the  wo". 
•A-as  not  described  in  the  technical  plan 
astign  a  unique  number  to  the  project.  Gti.- 
erally,  this  number  should  be  pre.serci) 
throughout  the  life  of  the  project.  However 
If  the  project  cvoUc-s  into  r.ew  proJe;-t.s  or 
changes  in  category  and  objective  sufficiently 
to  warrant  a  new  project  number,  then 
'ra-eability  sliould  be  a.ssured  by  ideniifv- 
ii.g  the  old  project  number  i:i  Field  18  Ft- 
lated  Projecl.s— Previous  Years. 

5.  Unclassified  Project  Title  i  Up  to  r>) 
characters).  Entvr  an  unclassified,  descrip- 
tive title  of  the  project.  This  title  .should 
refer  to  a  specific  .system  or  fo  a  to.hnolo^v 
or  a  eeneri-.l  area  of  applicaMon  of  tlie  studv 
or  etfort.  II  there  are  two  discrete  levels  r.i 
a  project  title,  enter  ccntinuou:,lv.  but  sena- 
rate  bv  some  appropriate  punctuation  as  a 
dash,  colon  or  semicolo:i. 

C.  Name  and  Addres.s  of  Pt  .-f  rn-iing  Or^;'- 
nization.  Enter  name  and  addre.ss  both  of  the 
parent  orcanization  and  the  performin'^  orga- 
iii/allon  if  tliev  dificr. 

Level  1— Name  cf  the  Major  ..,  P.iPit 
Organization,  li  ajiplicable.  ,  Up  to  'ci' 
ciiaracters  ) 

Level  2-Nan.e  of  0.-gar.:.-at,or.aI  rntiiv 
actually  performing  the  project  dp  to  Gl 
ciiaracters) 

level  3-Perl\.rming  Organization  S-reel 
.•\ddrcss.  (Up  to  61  characters.) 

Level     4-Performhig    Organization     City. 
Slate  and  Zip   Code.   (Up   to  61   characters.") 
7.  Name  and  Telephone  Number  of  Trch- 
i^icalPlan  Focal  Point. 

Name  (up  to  41  characters.  Enter  the  la-t 
tiame.  followed  by  a  comma,  the  first  name 
a:id  middle  initial,  .separated  by  .spaces,  of 
the  company  point  of  contaci  for  the  IR&D 
lygrain.  Thi.s  is  the  respon-ible  companv 
otricial  for  the  technical  plan  " 

T.hphouc  (Up  to  20  chat,,ctci.-.).  tnier 
the  commercial  phone  number,  including 
area  code  and  cxicn.sion,  of  the  IR«*^-D  Tech- 
nical Plan  focal  point.  Enter  elements  of 
phone  number  separated  bv  da.shes;  er. 
20.1   .'5Gj -4399-12.345. 

8.  TivlniUal  PUtn  Vularr.,  ui:d  Pug,-  .\um- 
ber  ,Up  to  11  characier.s) .  Enter  the  identi- 
tu-ation  or  tiie  volume,  if  any,  and  page  num- 
i3er(s)  containuig  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  project.  If  the  project  does  not 
relate  to  an  item  in  a  Technical  Plan,  enter 
one  ot  the  follo^ving  2-letter  codes: 

PX -Project  lni-!,red  a.'tor  Technical  PI.ui 
^.is  pulilished 


April  !>,   l!j;. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


y«3i 


PC  Pnijcci  subsianiiai'y  changed  from 
wliat  was  orli-inally  in  the  Technical  Plan. 

9.  Culcgorii  of  IR^D  Work  (1  character). 
Enter  one  of  ti»e  follo-vving  siiijle-letter  codes 
to  Identify  tiie  category  of  the  work.  Defini- 
tions of  IRA.-D  categories  arc  contained  in 
the  Armed  Services  Prc'iiremen-.  Regulation, 
paragrapli  l.*)  205.35. 

R-  Rt-earch    (rcsiani 


Ija 


!' 


(Bl 


..jen- 

f.po: 


sliould  be 
id    ( .^  I     is 


i'..nni;l. 


Fiihi     and     Ci'.'Oi,/) 


divided    in 
p>,>s.-iljle ) 

D-  -Dev  elojjinc:i, 

S     Systein.s    and    (•■<..<■ 
tr.n  Studies 

10.  Suhji;t  Ciilcr/ori, 
C'idr-i  (Up  to  G  I  Iiaracters.  eacli  code).  Enter 
i'.t  least  one  Subject  Catej;ory  Field  and 
Group  Code  from  Appendix  E.  Put  the  most 
relevant  code  In  the  first  field,  the  next  most 
relevant  in  the  second,  etc.  Onlii  the  cod'-s 
!    ,':  </  //;  A;)prndi-r  E  arc  cicfcptcbh'. 

11.  Fuijivl  Start  Date  (4  characters  |.  Enter 
the  la-t  2  digits  of  the  calendar  year  and  the 
month  (111  throiigii  12)  of  the  date  on  which 
work  on  the  i)roject  started  ivr  continuing 
or  completed  projects  and  the  "v  ill  start  " 
date  for  new  projects. 

12.  Proji-rt  Coinph-livn  D,U"  (4  charac- 
ters). Enter  the  estimated  or  anticipated 
comp!e*ion  date  for  the  project  as  calendar 
year  i2-digit,s)  and  month  lOI  tlirough  12), 
in  tliat  order.  "INDF"  may  be  entered  if  the 
project  has  a.i  indefinite  completion  date. 
For  completed  or  cancelled  projects  give  ac- 
tual completion  or  cancellation  date. 

i:3.  Profciyioiul  Maii-Yfar.'i  E.t  prnditarr 
L.^ti:natc  fur  Current  Fi.^ful  Yccr  |4  char- 
acters). Enter  the  estimate  ol'  the  profession- 
al man-year*  e:;penditure  on  the  project  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  ihe  ni-'aresl  tenth 
i>:  a  man-year.  Insert  a  dechnal  point  to 
ideiniiy  tenilis.  Otherwise,  fi,gurec^)  will  be 
assumed  to  be  a  v.  liole  number. 

Actual  Expenditures  to  Date  (4  eljriracters) . 
Enter  the  actual  expenditure  of  professional 
inan-\ears  on  tliis  .specific  prviject  number 
to  date  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  man-year. 
Insert  decimal  point  to  identify  tenths. 
O'herwi.-e.  figtireisi  \:  til  '-.e  as.-iiincd  to  be 
whole  numljer(s). 

Security  Cia.ssificatio.;.  Fur  <  !:;ss;liv  .-t  ion 
authority  reference  Section  11.  p-iragraphs 
Kid  Hi),  i<.:id  lOf  in  DoD  5220.22  M.  Indu.^- 
iri.il  Seeiiri'y  Manual  for  Safcj-uarding 
Cla.-r-itjed  Information  ai.d  DoD  5200.1 -R, 
DoD  Infoi  illation  Sccuri'.  y  Progr.nn  Regula- 
tion. For  ela.ssification  deiinitlons  referen-:e 
Seciion  I.  parai^raph  3  of  DoD  5220. 22-M.  F(,r 
re^artiin^  definitions  reference  Appendix  II 
to  DoD  5220.22  M   and  DoD  5200. 1-R. 

14.  .Security  Classification  Code  of  ti:e 
D:.-a  Sheet  (Up  to  3  characters).  Enter  one 
lif  tl'.e  tollowing  codes  to  describe  the  eoiab- 
li.hed  or  tentative  security  cla.ssification  of 
the  data  -hect.  This  field  vvill  reflect  the 
security  cla.-sification  of  the  DDC  Form  271. 
The  code  en'ered  In  this  field  must  reflect 
an    equ-il    or    higher    ^fcurity    cla.'.sificatiou 


lie    nan;;'i;e     Fields 


tha:i    'li:: 
■2:i  a:.d  2 

Scfuriii/  Ctii^sif-arion   Cod 
U— Uncla.sslfied. 
C— Confidential. 
S— Secret. 

CRD— Confuien-i  il   R 


d   D.ita. 


CFR  Confidential  Foiinerly  Rc~i:'ii '.cd 
Data. 

;;rD-  Secret  Re.stricted  Data. 

SFR— Secret  Formerly  Restr.ited  Da'.'.. 

CT— Confidential-Tentative  iPm-ect  a.-, 
(■onhdential). 

ST — Secret-Tentative    (Protect    as  Secict  ) . 

If  the  IRAjD  Data  Sheet  (DDC  Form  271) 
IS  classified,  in  addition  to  the  notation  in 
Field  14,  the  sheet  will  be  stpmped  as  jji-c- 
seribed  in  DoD  5220.22  M,  Indtistrlal  Sec\i- 
rity  Manual  for  Safcgiiardiin;  Classified  In- 
formation, Section  II,  item  11.  Tiie  s'curity 
( !;■■  .'-ilicat  ion  of  the  dn.ta  .sheet  must  not  i.ic 
lo-.vcT  than  the  highest  classif-ca;  i  m  of  rny 
p.ir.turaph.  Classification  Authori'y  and  De- 
Cji;  ^  i.ication  Dates  mu.st  al.;o  be  written  on 
(he   LMta  Sheet. 

:'■.  Rei^ardint;  Cijde  il  rli.n-acteri  Enter 
lite  appropriats  regradin'j;  code  for  ea.  h 
(lafsiiied  data  sheet  where  i'eni  14  iData 
Sheet  Cl;i.s.sificat;on)  is  C.  S.  CRD.  CFR, 
SRD.  or  SFR.  If  the  data  sheet  is  unclassi- 
fied or  has  only  a  tentative  cinsslficaiion 
(item  14— U.  cf,  or  ST),  item  15  mu.st  be 
blnnl:.  Enter  one  of  tlie  followin;^  cedes: 
Code,    symbol,    and    explanation. 

A.  CDS.  General  Dpclas'uficntlon  S'liedtile 

B.  ADS.  Optional  Accel'-rateri  n-r,vn- 
tjradmg. 

C.  XGDS-1.  E.semptfd— Cat.  I  ,  Fm-.i'.-hpd 
by   Foreign    Government ) . 

D.  XGDS-2,  Exempted  C,,t  -J  .bpfi.'  - 
'  o\ered  by  stattite) . 

E.  XGDS-3.  Exempted-- Cat.  ^  'Di  lo.T.g 
a  -yotem.  plan,  project,  etc.). 

F.  XGDS-4,  Exempted— Ca'.  4  (Disclosure 
means  pL^-r.-onal  jeopardy  i. 

Ct.  Exel.,  Excluded  trom  GDS  iPendin- 
'  1 1'.ntiator  review)  . 

H.  RD  or  FR.  Restricted  Ua.a  or  Foinieiix 
Kestricted  Dat,i. 

.M.  Mtilti..  MulTipie  exemption  (.i-.egones 
,tppl\  . 

I»).  Tei-hnical  Contaci 
.  Name  (Up  to  41  charae-cn  )  .  Enter  t'.ie 
last  name,  followed  by  a  comma,  the  i:r-'. 
name  and  middle  initial,  separated  by  spaces, 
of  a  point  of  contact  for  additional  technical 
niformation  about  the  project 
Example:  Doe,  John  J. 

Telephone  (Up  to  20  char.iPtors) .  Entt-r 
the  commercial  phoiie  number,  includini: 
area  code  and  extension,  of  the  project  con- 
tact point.  Enter  elements  of  phone  number 
.separated  by  dashes:  eg.,  203  565  4399-12:345 
This  contact  should  be  either  tlie  principal 
u.'vestigator  or  an  individual  close  enou-h 
to  the  project  to  be  able  to  ans-,\er  teclmi;  a! 
questions. 

17.  Related  Pio'ects  in  Cui-rent  Fiscal  Yc-.<r 
P:ogram  (Up  to  10  characters,  ])er  project  i  . 
Enter  up  to  three  project  number.s  from  tlie 
current  company  fiscal  year  program  which 
are  directly  related  to  the  project  bei.ig  re- 
ported. This  correlation  of  the  project  wiUi 
others  in  the  same  year's  program  will  a:,.-i-t 
in  viewing  it  as  part  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram rather  than  as  a  separate  entitv.  If  a 
•  PC"  was  entered  in  Field  8.  enter  the  project 
number  from  the  technical  plan  f!-o;u  wliicli 
I  his   project   evolved. 

18.  Related  Projects  in  Prc\i..ns  Fis-al 
Year  Program  (Up  to  10  characters  per 
project).  Enter  up  to  three  project  numbers 
irom  previous  company  fiscal  years  that  con- 


•Professiona!  Mr.n-Ycars  represent  alt  t!;P 
scientific  and  engineerhig  time  that  a  scien- 
tist or  technically-trained  person  who  has 
received  at  least  a  bachclor'.s  degree  (or  the 
(qtnii.ient)  expends  directly  on  the  IR&D 
vork  being  repc-)rted.  Excluded  are  skilled 
craft.smen,  laboratory  assLstanls,  program- 
ers,  shop  workers,  secretaries,  and  other  per- 
sonnel p:-o\iding  nontechni.-al  ---.pport  and 
ser'.lces. 
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tvibuted  to  or  led  to  the  pre,sent  pi-cijeci 
This  Field  differs  from  Field  17  in  that 
Field  18  looks  at  a  project's  prcgression  from 
year  to  year  whereas  Field  17  looks  at  paral- 
lel projects  in  a  single  year.  Both  Fields  can 
help  considerably  In  searching  for  tchnical 
iiformation  In  the  data  bank? 

19.  ^ej  ,-.ords  (Up  to  30  Ke;,  voids  c;f  5o 
characters  each).  Enter  at  lea,st  Ave  kev- 
tvords  which  relate  to  the  subject  covered 
by  the  report.  A  keyw-ord  can  be  a  sincle 
wo;d  or  a  ^roup  of  woi-ds    Key\so;ds  v,  illVc 


ti-^ed  in  conji'nction  '\ith  oih.er  tlemetvs  on 
the  record  to  retrieve  project  summaries.  Do 
not  use  puiicttiarion  in  the  entry.  All  key- 
words must  be  ttnclassified.  ••Cryogenics." 
'lightweight  r.idar,"  and  "spa'-e  vehicle  nav- 
igation" arc  examples  of  keyword".  Avoid  the 
tise  of  comptete  phrases  -Ah'ich  inclttde  prep- 
c:;itions  and  conjunctions,  e.g.  navigation 
of  ijpace  vehicles.  A  suggestion  for  the  fin  t 
few  keywords  w-ould  be  systems,  subsystems, 
or  apphc.ition  oriented  words.  Tlie  title  and 
text  m.iy  describe  work  on  a  guidance  or  a 
signal  prcice.ssing  project  but  could  fail  to 
mention  that  it  wa.s  missie  guidance  not- 
aircraft  ^'uidance  or  'hat  it  was  a  signal 
processing  of  sonar  sivnals  and  not  radar 
signals.  It  v.ould  be  of  great  help  to  be  able 
to  uistiiiguish  tiie  applu-ation.  Many  reseircii 
projects  may  not  have  a  tpecihc  application 
ijut  cciild  have  an  area  of  application. 

For  example,  materials  research  could  ha\e 
applications  t..i  strtictures.  coatings,  elec- 
tronics, optics,  lubricants,  etc.  .Also,  .se'.ect  a 
group  of  words  which  are  teehiiically  de- 
scriptive of  the  project.  For  example,  if  there 
were  a  project  on  a  miniaUire  stereoscopic 
diJ-play  for  a  .space  ap;iIir-ation  involving  the 
use  of  laser  holography  a  keyboard  chain 
could  he  maser.  la.ser.  spacecraft  display, 
three  dimensional  display.  Argon,  holog- 
raph.y.  optics,  miniaturization,  navigation. 
reli;.b:litv.  high  intensity  Military  Stand- 
ard—847.\.  31  Jantiary  1973.  Format  Recniire- 
nients  fr,r  .s^cientific  av.d  Techn.ical  Re'pcris 
Prepared  by  or  for  the  Department  of  De- 
lcn.se.  page  19,  paragraph  20  20  implenien 
format  standards,  including  selection  o: 
term-,  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
DDC  Retrie-.nl  and  In.dexing  TermincloRv. 
Preliminary  Edition.  AD-773  300.  can  also  be 
helpful.  These  will  not  guarantee  ideal  in- 
dexing, but  tlipy  oiler  at;  inexpensr,  o  step  in 
t!-.at  direction. 

20.  Related  DoD  Technical  PlanniUL'  and 
Requirement  Docmncnt^  A:  Interesipd  DoD 
Organization  iVp  to  10  cf  60  ciiaracter.s 
each).  The  piirpn,~e  of  ■iie--e  en.tries  Is  two- 
fold. First,  to  give  contractors  the  e>pportu- 
nit;,-  \->  identity  any  DoD  technical  plannin'.' 
or  reciuirements  documents  to  which  this 
project  is  re  p'j;;.-ivc  in  older  to  a.ssist  in  the 
cieterm. nation  that  the  project  meets  the 
basic  tests  ot  relevancy,  second,  to  a.ssisi  the 
Government  DidividiUil  responsible  for  dis- 
triiniting  tiie  IR^^cD  projects  to  direct  the 
rroject  to  the  appropri.ite  e\aluators.  Tliis 
-iiould  help  as.-ure  the  contractor  the  most 
ap;:ropriate  teclmlcal  e'.Uuation  by  iiaving 
tl-.e  Co:. tractor  identify  orcanizations  or  peo- 
ple who  know  of  this  IR&D  work:  or  tha«e 
Alio  have  expres.sed  an  interest  in  tlie  proiect. 
T,\picai  examples  of  DoD  technical  filaniiing 
or  requirements  documents  are:  Required 
Operat!o:ial  Capabilities  ,  ROC  ) .  Technology 
Need--  iTN).  Technical  Objective  Documeir- 
'  rOD  1 .  lu  identifying  interested  DoD  (jiga- 
i.izatj  ..IS.  tiie  organizations  abbreviation  or 
.-ymbols  may  be  used.  Wiiere  an  individtuil  is 
idetUified.  ii,^  or^raniz.ction  .shotnd  al.-;0  he 
lde:itified. 

Field.-  2!.  22.  23  .md  24.  The  narr.itive  por- 
iions  of  tiie  project  record  compriics  4  da'a 
element  abstracts- Problem  .Field  21 1.  Ob- 
jective (Field  22 1.  .Approach  (Field  23)  and 
Progress  iFieid  24  i  .  Tiieee  paraurapiid  should 
provide  a  technical  description  of  the  Wc-,rk, 
its  otirpose  and  progress.  Wliile  the:;e  nar- 
ratives should  be  brief,  they  shc-)Uld  be  ^ut- 
fiCient  to  identify  the  project  and  the  tec!:- 
nclogy  or  system  equipment  involved. 

A  m.ixmjum  of  3«00  characters  is  allo-.'ed 
f  .r  the  entire  narrative  portion.  This  allow- 
ance may  be  divided  among  the  4  narra'i\e 
tields  in  any  way  desired  as  long  a.s  the  com- 
bined length  of  the  4  fields  does  not  exceed 
3609  characters.  Include  security  cla~slfica- 
i;on  at  t;:c  beginning  of  each  narrative  held 
Problem  (Field  21)— The  problem  which 
file   [iroject   is  or  wa-.  .iddre  sing  thculd  be 
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Uicr.tifiecl  sr.d  desrri!)ed  from  a  tcchiUcal 
or  operational  standpoint.  The  Ijhi kfrrouiid 
..iirroundmg  the  problem  should  be  briefly 
siiairnarized.  Current  teihnology  state-of- 
tlic-arl  or  ciirent  eqiupment,  .-.iibsystem  or 
.^v.-.tein  '  apabihty  could  be  do-icribed  and  the 
tlfik;ei<cy  that  this  level  oi  the  .state-of-thc- 
;'ri  or  capability  pioduics  -hould  be 
id«'ntitied. 

Objective  (Field  22i— Within  tl;e  context 
uf  the  problem,  the  prfijecl-,  technical  objec- 
tives should  be  identified  and  described.  If 
ihe  project  is  to  run  .seicra!  \eaf.-.  the  nver- 
nll  objective  .should  be  described  a.-;  well  ;..-^ 
the  objective  of  the  current  fi->cal  year  or 
iinmediate  past  vear  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
pleted or  cancelled  pr<ije<~t  yuantitaiivc 
terni.s  should  be  u.>e(l  !l  p  ,s.-;ible  and 
appropriate 

Approach  iFieldli;}! — The  overall  tPC!in;c:i! 
approach  to  be  used  to  achieve  the  overall 
objective  should  be  desi  rlbed  as  slumld  thi, 
vear's  .~pecuic  techmcai  approai-:;  :•  r  achlp\-- 
uig  the  current  years  objec'ue  Emphasis 
should  be  on  the  metiiod.  techinque  and 
desiyn  approach  ratiier  than  .>.-hedule:s  or 
ni!le-.lone.  The  specific  tests  and  equipmenis, 
theoretical  work  beint;  conduced,  and  facturs 
which  may  tend  t<j  acceler.ite  or  decelerate 
the  work  bhotild  be  outlined  In  the  case  of  a 
completed  or  cancelled  project,  th.e  approach 
which  was  taken  should  be  explained. 

Progre.s.s  (Field  24) — The  piiJgress  made 
during  the  immediate  pa.st  year  should  be 
-summarized  The  technical  objective  of  the 
past  year  should  be  indica'ed  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  pros^re.s-.  made  dunt.:^  tiie  pas' 
".ear  in  achieving  tha:  obJecti\e  The  Inipli- 
i-atioii  of  the  result.,  both  to  tiie  ovcr.Jl 
project  objective  isee  section  on  Problem 
Objective)  and  to  the  teohiuc.i!  approach 
•  itili/ed  for  the  project  should  be  desrribed. 
Fact^i  .ind  data  .should  be  presented  when- 
ever po.ssible.  Slijniticaiit  reports  ceneratfd 
wiihiu  the  reporting'  period  should  be  identi- 
lied  by  number,  title  and  date  at  the  end  of 
tin-,  section. 

AiTKNDI.\    .A.     NoVIMtl'R    2~ .    I;i74 

Indeprndent  rt.j*-ar(  h  and  developn;cnt 
dat.<  Niieet. 

1  Tech  plan  FY 

2  Report  dale 
A  Rejxjrt  type. 
4    Project  No. 

P'urnlshed  m  conlidence  and  subject  to 
exemption  under  Subsection  b  of  5  USC  552. 
I'he  information  co;itained  herein  l.s  the 
property  of  the  company  Indicated  in  Item 
ti  below  IS  furnished  for  the  .sole  purpo.se  oi 
identifying  the  subject  program  and  shall 
not  be  di.scloscd  other  than  to  duly  author- 
ized Government  personnel  Anv  authorized 
reproduction  or  disclosure  of  the  Informa- 
tion contained  herein,  in  whole,  or  in  par' 
'hall  include  this  notice 

5.  Project  title  ( niiclas.-,iti<-d) 

(i    Ori.;anlzation.  name  and  addrcs-s 

7.  Technical  plan  loc.il  p.-int:  name,  tcle- 
pliiMie. 

8    Plan  vol  pg  no 

!'    Category. 

10.  Subject   categor"   !;e;tl-.  mid  groups. 

11    Project  start  dale. 

12.  Completion  date 

13.  Prof  man  ye.ir.  est  this  vr ;  cum  to 
date. 

Security  classlficat icin 

14    Data  .sheet. 

1  1    Regrade  code. 

Kj.  Technical  contact     leUphone 

Related  project.s: 

17.  Current  year. 

18    Previous  yeais 

19.  Keywords. 

20.  Related  DOD  technici'.  pi.ii.iunc  and 
ri-quirement.s  documents  and  interested 
DOD  organ. 

21    Problem. 


22.  Objective 
2.t  .\pproach 
24    Proijresi. 

Al'I'ENDIX  B     .'SvrBJECT  F'IKI.D  .\ND  GhOUP 

Srr.cc  ruf.K 
01  .Aeronautics: 

01  .Aerodynamics. 

02  .Aeronautics. 
(1,3  A'rcraft. 

04  Aircraft  flight  insirumentatlon. 

05  Air  facilities. 
"2  Agriculture: 

(.'1  .\;^ricuUural  chemistry. 

02  .Agricultural  economics 

o:j  Ayricultural  engineering. 

04  .ALtronomy  and  horlioultiire. 

O.J  .Animal  husbandry. 

ot)  Forestry. 

0:{  .Astronomy  and  Astrophysics: 

01  As.ronomy 

(12  .Astrophysics 

0:f  Celestial  mei  iiaiucs. 

04  Atmospheric  .Sciences: 

01  .Aimo-plieric  pliy.-.ics. 

02  -Meteorology. 

0.5  B-ha'.ioral  and  Social  Sciences: 

01  .Admiiiii;ratiou  and  nmiiayement 

02  U.jiiimeiitation  and  iiiiorma'ion    t'-  h- 
.■io!o|^y. 

o:J  Economics 

04  History,  law  and  political  .science. 
0.">  Human  factors  eu^ir.eerinj;. 
O'j  Humaiil'-ies 

07  Linguistics. 

08  Man-machine  relatioa.^j. 

00  i>er=.onnel  selection,  training;  .aid  c. al.i- 
:  ion. 

10   Psychology   {laOividual  and  group  be- 
!;(irior) . 

1  1  So'.iolojv 

0  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences; 

III  Fiiochemistry. 

oj  B;oeny;neeritii;, 

o.i  Biolojjy. 

u!  Bionics. 

o."i  Clinical  medicine. 

OtJ  Evii'onmental  biology. 

07  Eic.ipe,  rcM  ue  .md  survival. 

08  Food. 

00  Himene  .mtl  .--.tnitalion. 

10  I:idustrial  tUccii (lational )  medicine. 

1 1  I  lie  support 

12  Medical    and    ho.spital    eijiiipiiien'    a:  d 
supplies. 

i:{  Microbiology. 

14  Personnel    .^election    and    m.iiuLenance 

■  M.-(l:r(!l,, 

15  Pharmacology. 

IG  Pliysioloyy. 

17  I'ro'ective  efimpmenl. 

18  Radiobioloyy, 

10  S're.^s  physiol<jgy. 

20  Toxicolotty. 

21  Weapon  effects 

07  Chemistry: 

o!  Chemical  engmeeriug. 
02  Inorganic  chemistry, 
o.t  Organic  chemistry. 

04  Physical  chemistry. 

05  Radio  and  radiation  clienii  .'ry 

08  Ear. li  Sciences  and  Oc'eanography : 

01  Bi,->!ogical  oceaiiograph}'. 

02  Cirtography. 

0;j  Dynamic  oceanography. 

04  Geochemi.-.try. 

05  Geode.sy. 

00  Geography 

07  Geology  and  niiiieralogy. 

08  Hydrology  and  limnology 
(ifi  Mining  engineering; 

10  I'hy.iical  oceanogniphv 

1 1  Setsmologv. 

12  Snow,  ice  and  permafrost, 

13  Soil  mechanics. 

14  Terrestrial  mattnctisn, 

09  Electronics  and  Electrl.-.il  E^;-,ineering: 

01  Components 

02  C'ninpu'ers 


o:i  Electronic  and  electrical  engineering 
04  Inlormation  theory. 
06  Subsystems. 

06  Telemetry. 

10  Energy  Conversion  iXon-oropiihiio  : 

01  Conversion  technique,, 

02  Power  sources. 
o:i  Energy  storage. 

I  1  Materials: 

01  Adlie^ive  and  .-^eaN 

02  Ceramics,  refractories  and  gla.sses. 
o:i  Coatings,  colorants  and  linishes. 

04  Composite  materials. 

05  Fibers  and  textiles, 

0»i  Melalluri.;v  and  mei.iliomMphy 

07  Miscellaneous  niaten.ils. 

08  Oils,  lubncair-,  and  !ivcl:.iuli,'  ihuds 
O'J  Plastics 

10  Rubbers. 

II  Solvents,  cleaners  and  abrasives, 
12  Wood  and  paper  products, 

12  Maihematical  Sciences: 

01  M.ithemaiics  and  statistics, 

02  Operations  research, 

13  Mechanical.   Industrial,    Civil    and   Ma- 
rine EnLiineerinj, : 

01  .Air  c. infill  .oning.  healing,  lightiii^;  ,,i,ci 
'.  cut ila ling. 

02  Civil  ciij^ineeriug. 

03  Construe!  ion  equipn.eni     maU-iial--  ao'l 
supplies. 

04  C-'Ulainers  aiul  park.i-inj; 

05  Couplings,  la^iener.-,  and  ji,.mi.,, 
0',!  Ground   transportation   equipment 

07  Hvclraiilic  and  pnenniiiic  equipinei;! 

08  Industrial  pi-oce,-se.>. 
Oil  Machinery  and  tools 

10  Marine  en^:ioeering. 

101   Submarine  engineering, 

11  I'limp-,.  tilters.  pipes,  lubiin;  and  vahes 

12  Safety  engineering. 

13  Structural  engineering 

14  Methods  and  Etiuipinei.i  . 

01  Cost  effectiveness, 

02  Labornt,'!  its.    te.,r     facilities,    and    te.-t 
e(|uipn\eiit. 

Of  Rec-orduiu  de\i,  es, 
lU  Reliabiliiv 
05  Repro>;rapln-. 

15  Mililarv  Sciences 

01  .Anti-.ni)marine  warfare 

02  Chemic:il.     blolo^j.  .d      •,,,d     r  al:n!,>yiral 
■■'.oi.ire, 

03  Defense 

03  1   Antimi--,silc  (Icteii.se, 
01   rnrelligence. 

0  •  I  .'glstics. 

oii  .Vuclear  u.irfare 

07  Operations,  strate;.;y,  and  tactics, 

10  Missile  Teciinology : 

01  Missile  launching  and  :jioiu!(1  -.uppc.i' 

02  Mi.ssile  irajectorios, 

03  .Mis,,iie  warhead.-,  and  iw.es 

04  Mi.ssiics 

04  1  Air  and  spa.-c  laiuuhcd  mi.-..silc. 

04  2  Surface  launched  missiles. 

04  :!   Underwater   launched   missiles. 

17  Xaviu'ation.  Cotnmunicafinns  Detei^tion 
and  C,nintcrme,isure.s: 

01  .Acoustic  detect  ion 

02  C<immmiications. 

02  1   Radio  C(>!nmunic:itions 

0  !  Direction  tuKlint; 

04  I'.'lectrom.i-ne' ic   and   acousi:,-  rciiiiici- 
measures 

05  Inliiired  .iiid  ultrav  inlet  detection. 
or>  Magnetic  detec  tlon. 

07  Navigation  and  guidance 

08  Optical  detection, 
o''  Radar  detection 
10  Sei.^nnc  detection 

18  Nuclear  Science  and  Techi;i.lng\  ■ 

01  Fusion    devices    {Tlirmntnuficifr) . 

02  I.->otopcs 

03  Nuclear  e.vcplosions. 

04  Nuclear  instrumentation. 
0,^  Nuclear  power  plants. 

UO  Radiation  shielding  and  protci-tloo. 
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07  Radioactive  wastes  and  fi.s,sion  products. 

03  Radioactivity. 

on  Reactor  engineering  and  cperc.tion. 

10  Reactor  materials. 

11  Reactor  physics. 

12  Reactors  (Potcer). 

13  Reactors  {Non-power) . 

14  SNAP  technology, 
r.)  Ordnance: 

01  Ammunition,  explo.'uvc;.  aiid  pyrotech- 
nic,-. 

02  Bombs. 

03  Combat  vehicles. 

01  Explosions,  balli.s'.ics  and  armor. 

05  Fire  control  and  bombing  systems. 

OG  Guns. 

07  Rockets. 

03  Underwater  ordnance. 

20  Physics: 

01  Acoustics. 

02  Crystallography. 

03  Electricity  and  magnetism. 

04  Fluid  mechanics. 

05  Masers  and  lasers. 

06  Optics. 

07  Particle  accelerators. 

08  Particle  physics. 

09  Plasma  physics. 

10  Quantum  theory. 

11  Solid  mechanics. 

12  Snhd  state  physics. 

13  niermodynamics. 

14  Wave  propagation. 

21  Propulsion  and  Fuels;: 

01  Air  breathing  engines. 

02  Comtaii.stion  and  ignition. 

03  Electric  propuLslon. 

04  Fuels. 

05  Jet  and  gas  turbine  cngint.;, 
OG  Nuclear  propulsion. 

07  Reciprocating  engines. 

08  Rocket  motors  and  engines. 
08  1  Liquid  rocket  motors. 
08,2  Solid  rocket  motors. 
0:i  Rocket  propellants. 
(■  '  1  Liquid  rocket  propellatits 
oy,2  Solid  rocket  propellants. 

22  Space  TechiioI(-gy: 

01  A,-tronatUics. 

02  Spacecraft. 

03  Spacecraft   tr.ijcct.  ries  and   reentry. 

04  S])a;fcr.!;^t  launUi  vehick,  aod  grmmd 
soj.p^  !;. 

DiHfCT..:n   01    DiFi-NSE  Research 

AND  Engineering, 
Wuslnngton.  DC.  October  21,  1974. 
Meniorandtim  for  A.ssi-stant  Secretaries  of 
he  Military  Departments    (Installation  and 
Logistics);   A.ssittant  Secretaries  of  the  Mili- 
tary   Departments    (Research    and    Develop- 
ment 1 ;  Director.  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

Subject  :  Guidance  for  Negotiation  of  In- 
dcprndent  Research  and  Development  (IR& 
D)  Bidding  and  Proposal  (B&P)  Advance 
Agreements  and  for  the  Coupling  of  Negotia- 
tion and  rcihnical  EvaluaiJou  of  IR&D ' 
EiVP, 

Ihe  following  guidance,  as  approved  by 
tlie  IR.VD  Policy  Council,  is  to  be  used  In 
the  negotiation  of  IR,f,-D  B^V  advance  agree- 
ments and  for  the  coupling  of  technical  eval- 
tuitidi  results  to  the  negotiation.  This  guid- 
ance supersedes  that  given  in  the  joint 
DDRE  ASD  (I,kL)  memo  dated  18  April  1973. 

1.  It  is  essential  that  every  ellort  be  made 
to  ensure  that  all  contractors  are  treated 
equitably  regardless  of  which  Military  De- 
p.-trtnicnt.  Including  DSA.  is  responsible  for 
conducting  the  negotiation.  The  four  De- 
P.inmental  Central  Offices  (see  DPC  No.  83) 
shall  meet  together  from  time  to  time  under 
the  leadership  of  OASD  (I&L)  IR&D  focal 
point  to  (a)  exchange  views  and  informa- 
tion necessary  to  achieve  ec.ultable  treatment 
of  contractors,  and  (b)  identify  issues  to  be 
submitted  to  the  IR&D  Technical  Evalua- 
tion Group  or  the  IR&D  Police  Council  for 


resolution.  In  addition,  each  Departmetital 
Central  Office  shall  to  the  extent  practicable 
assign  representatives  to  attend  and  partici- 
pate In  prenegotiatlon  and  negotiation  meet- 
ings conducted  by  the  other  Offices. 

2.  Each  Departmental  Central  Office  shall 
maintain  sufficient  documentation  in  the  ad- 
vance agreement  negotiation  file  to  provide 
the  rationale  for  the  dollar  level  established 
and  for  any  other  provi.rions  of  th.e  agree- 
ment. 

3.  The  re-'ults  of  the  technical  quality 
evaluation  of  a  contractors  IR&D  program 
shall  have  a  meaningful  and  traceable  ellec" 
on  the  negotiated  ceiling. 

4.  Three-year  advance  arccments.  uitli 
provision  for  adjustment  when  appropriate 
to  the  second  and  third  year,  should  be  u.  od 
to  the  extent  practicable. 

5.  In  negotiating  IR&D  and  B&p  ceilings, 
inflationary  or  deflationary  economic  factors 
shall  be  given  the  same  consideration  as  is 
given  to  any  other  cost  in  a  contract  price 
negotiation. 

6.  A  technical  representative  associated 
with  the  evaluation  of  the  company  con- 
cerned shall  participate  to  tlie  extent  prac- 
ticable in  the  prenegotiatlon  meetings  during 
which  negotiation  objectives  are  established 
by  the  negotiating  team. 

7.  Departmental  Central  Office  necotiators 
.shall  have  primary  respotisibihiy  for  review- 
ing each  contractor's  BiP  projects  and  mak- 
ing the  final  determinatioti  of  their  potential 
relationship  to  military  functions  or  opera- 
tions. Those  proposals  solicited  by  DoD  activ- 
ities and  those  unsolicited  proposals  thpt 
resulted  in  DoD  contracts  shall  be  considered 
"potentially  related."  The  relationship  of  all 
other  B&P  projects  sl.all  be  determined  on 
a  case-by-casc  Isasis. 

Since  IR&D  and  B&P  ceilings  are  inter- 
changeable, potential  relationship  determi- 
nation for  each  non-DoD  B&P  project  shall 
be  made  on  the  same  ba.^is  as  for  the  IR&D 
determination.  Therefore,  the  determination 
for  the  B&P  effort  shall  be  premised  on 
the  relationship  of  the  technical  effort  to  a 
military  function  or  operation  rather  than 
to  which  customer  the  proposal  is  submit- 
ted. Negotiators  shall  obtain  the  comments 
and  recommendations  of  cognizant  ACOs  and 
auditors,  and,  when  appropriate,  may  refer 
a  specific  proposal  project' to  the  responsible 
IR&D  Technical  Evaluation  Group  repic-eiit- 
ative  for  a  recommendation. 

Generally,  determinations  of  B,;<P  rela- 
tionship cannot  be  made  until  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  However,  to  the  extent  that 
contractors  can  identify  B&P  projects  at  the 
time  advance  agreement  negotiations  take 
place,  such  determinations  shall  be  made  at 
that  time.  In  atiy  event,  determitiaiions  si-iall 
he  completed  as  soon  after  the  end  of  each 
conuactor's   fiscal   year  as  possible. 

8.  The  costs  of  IR&D  or  B&P  project-  de- 
termined not  to  be  potentially  related  may  be 
included  in  the  ceilings  negotiated  jirovided 
this  procedure  does  not  result  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  a  level  of  costs  to  DoD  contracts 
that  exceeds  the  total  costs  of  all  related 
projects.  See  ASPB  15-205.3 1  d  )  1  2  1  1  A  ■  .  v  1 
and  15-205.35(d)  (1)  (E). 

ARTHtTS  I.  MeNDOLI.A. 

A.'^htant  Secretary  of  Deiensr 

< Installations  and  Logisti'-^) . 
Malcolm  R.  CxTiRrE, 
Director  of  Defense. 
Research  and  Engincciitii'. 

Department    of    Defense    iNSTRtcxioN 
Subject:  Establishment  of  Policy  for,  and 

Administration  of.  Independent  Research  and 

Development  Programs  iIR&D). 
Reference: 


fa)  Armed  Services  Piocureinc.it  rogi-la- 
tlou  (ASPR). 

(b)  DoD  Instruction  5100.66.  subject  as 
above,  February  29.  1972   (hereby  cancelled). 

(c)  DoD  Manual  7110. 1-M.  IX  D  Bud^e' 
Guidance  Manual,  June  15.  laTi.  atrhorl/ed 
by  UcD  In  truction  7110.1.  Augu--^t  23.   iri68 

I,     RHLSSfANCE     .VMD     P'-RPOSE 

Thi.s  Instruction  reis_ue,  reference  (b)  to 
.st.ue  the  Department  of  Defence  Policv  for 
the  recovery  cf  the  cotts  of  c„  .tra:  tors'  IR&D 
pr' grams;  pre;:ciibc3  the  role,  mission,  ^ncl 
cjinpo.-ition  of  tiie  Indeneiident  Re.iearch 
and  Development  (IR&D)  Policy  Council; 
assi-'-.Q  respoi'sibilities;  and  outlines  proce- 
dures for  the  adminiitraiion  of  contractor 
Independent  Research  and  Development 
(IR6cD)  programs,  as  defined  and  promul- 
gated in  reference  (a).  Reference  ib)  is 
hereby  ^npcr^eded  and  cancelled, 

II-    AV'PLICA£>ILn  Y 

The  provi.'loiis  of  this  Instruction  app^y 
to  the  elements  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Deft-.i.se  and  to  the  Military  Departments. 

Ill     DE.r-INITIONS 

A.  Tic  IU^D  Po.'icy  Council  i;;  a:i  orga- 
nn^atiuii  charged  with  developing,  securing 
fce-rctary  of  Defe;;.^e  approval,  and  dissemi- 
nating DoD  policy  and  guidance  essential  to 
tiic  adminls;ration  of  the  DoD  IR&D  pro- 
Lram.  and  related  Bid  and  Proposal  iHiVP/ 
activities. 

B.  Rele,!int  /fid-D  F,,{P  proj.-ct'i  are  those 
that  are  considered  to  have  a  potential  rela- 
tionsiiip  to  a  military  function  or  operation. 
P.elevancy  determination  is  part  of  the  eval- 
uation proce--«. 

C.  A  Lead  Deiiartment  is  the  Jlilitary  De- 
i^ir-lineii;  rcfponsiijio  for  arranging  and  con- 
ducting on-site  review-s  and  for  coordiriating 
and  summarizing  technical  evaluations  of 
project  descriptions  in  a  contractor's  IR.'.U 
tcclmicai  ;)lan. 

IV,      Fr.INCIPLES 

A.  IR&D,  B&P  is  recognized  by  '.he  DoD 
as  a  necessary  cost  of  doing  business  par- 
ticularly in  a  high  technology  environment. 
Th'ough  support.  coiu-i,;ient  with  the  cost 
principles  ciablished  in  reference  (a),  of 
contractor',;  IRAD  B&P  programs,  DoD  .-^eek.- 

1.  Assure  the  creation  of  an  environmeir, 
V.  Inch  encourages  development  of  innovative 
concepts  for  Defense  systems  and  equipment 
v.hich  complement  and  broaden  the  spectrum 
o.  concepts  developed  internally  to  DoD. 

2.  Develop  technical  competence  111  tv^o  c- 
m^jrc  contractors  who  can  tlien  respond  com- 
petitively 10  any  one  requirement  DoD  seeks 
from  Industry. 

3.  Contribute  as  ajipropriate  to  tl'ie  eco- 
nojoi'  stability  of  its  contractors  by  allowing 
each  contractor  the  technical  latitude  to  de- 
velop a  broad  base  of  technical  products. 

B.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  IR&D  lechnicai 
evi.i.ia'i^iii.  and  consequeiray  ;lie  contractor 
technical  plan,  is  to  assist  in  the  determina- 
tion of  IR.VD  projects'  ptJieniial  relation-hip 
to  a  miliiary  function  or  operation  (PMR) 
and  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  reasonable- 
ne.ss  and  technical  quality  of  the  contractor 
JR&D  program. 

C.  To  as-sisi  Ihe  DoD  Crmp.iient.-.  m  co- 
ordinating the  DoD  contract  Rc'vD  and  in- 
house-R.VD  programs  with  the  ITUkU  pro- 
gram, a  computer-based,  IR&D  data  ban!: 
will  be  established  at  the  Defense  Documen- 
tation Center  and  will  contain  in.'ormation 
on  each  IR&D  project  described  In  each  con- 
tractor's IRi*.:D  technical  plan.  Personnel  in- 
volved in  planning  and  initiating  new  lu- 
house  or  contract  IR&D  projects  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  query  the  IR&D  Data  Bank  In 
order  to  be  aware  of  similar  efforts  already 
tiiiderway  through  contractor  IR&D. 
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D  The  IHoirD  Da'a  BaiiS  is  to  be  a  central- 
t/ed  body  of  iaformatlon  useful  In  identlfv- 
1113  what  LRi-D  Is  being  pursued  bv  '.vhoiu 
And  I'or  Identifying?  the  rouuictd  in  the  per- 
lornung  organization  for  obtaining  addi- 
Tii.nal  information.  The  Data  Bank  Is  not  a 
re.il  time  reportinp  mechanism  and  It  gen- 
iT.illv  contains  data  only  on  iliooc  project- 
lor  tthich  Aork  has  started. 

E.  Tri-Servlce  partic-ipan.in  m  technir.il 
plan  evaluation,  on-site  revle.v  and  IRAD 
Ui.P  advance  agreement  prenegotiation  i". 
-Strongly  encouraged  in  order  to  foster  tef-h- 
nical  interchange  and  uiiiformlty  of  trea'- 
meiit  of  contractors  by  the  various  DoD 
Components. 

F  Tlie  objective  of  tiie  on-.sitc  review  i.s 
'wofold:  (1)  to  permit  face-to- face  technical 
dialogue  ber\i,een  Government  and  Industry 
peers:  and  (2)  to  confirm  throu^^h  on-site 
evaluation  of  a  sample  of  the  company'.s 
XR&D  projects,  the  technical  plan  evaluation 
rating. 

G  IR,<D  proJecLs  that  lead  to  reducfioii  In 
acquisition  and  support  co.-.ts  of  defense 
;vstems  and  ec|Uipment  shall  be  ylven  the 
same  consideration  ns  i.s  civen  to  project-s 
explorini,'  the  solution  of  critical  perform- 
ance dcticlencies  in  our  military  capability 

V.     RESPONSIBII.ITIFS    AND     PROrEDCSES 

■\  The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
KK-iiicering  (DDRiVEi,  .is  Chairman  of  the 
IRiVD  Policy  Council,  .shall  l3e  respomlble 
tor  convening  the  Council  and  for  taking 
•.uch  actions  us  may  be  appropriate  in  car- 
rying out  the  mission  of  the  Council  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Charter   (enclosure  1). 

B.  The  Secretaries  oi  the  Military  De- 
tiarlment  shall  be  rtspoiisib'e  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Evaluation  of  Project  Descriptions.  Eval- 
uate the  written  descriptions  of  IR.vD  proj- 
I'cts  furnished  by  companies,  and  submit  to 
lead  Department  either  a  written  evaluation 
report  of  each  company'.s  submitted  IRi.D 
prL'k;ranvs  or  a  statement  of  the  re:i.son  it  was 
aot  evaluated.  The  lead  Department  .shall 
verify  that  the  overall  evaluation  ha.s  been 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  permit  the 
formation  of  a  reasonable  conclusion  con- 
cernint;  the  technu.U  qtiality  of  the  con- 
tractors program  Further,  the  determina- 
tion of  potential  relationship  of  IR.i;  D  prot- 
ects to  a  iniluary  function  or  operation  nuis- 
con-ider  enough  projects  tliat  the  dollar 
\alue  of  these  projects  equals  or  exceeds  the 
dollar  value  of  IR&D  to  be  recovered  in  DoD 
militr.icts. 

■2.  On-Site  Revit-.v  i,i  Projects.  Conduct, 
wlien  a.ssigned  lead  Department  responsibil- 
ity, an  on-site  review  at  Iea.st  once  every  3 
vears  of  tho.se  companies  with  whom  the 
Oovernment  negotiates  pdvaiice  agreements 
for  IR<\:D. 

C  Defen.-e  ritipply  Auency  .shall  eslpblish 
.iiid  maintain  and  operate  throuE;h  the  De- 
rciLse  Documentation  Center  the  m&D  Data 
H.uik. 

D     IRAD    Technical    Evaluation    Grf-up 

I    ^fembership: 

a  Each  Miiitarv  Department  shall  desig- 
nate a  Dcpartmenial  IRa  D  Mati.itrer  to  carry 
"tit    the    functions   set    forth    In   VID.2. 

b,  The  DDRifcE  .-.liall  appoint  a  chairman 
who.  with  the  three  Departmental  IR&-D 
Mana-eis.  will  con.stitute  the  IR.s^D  Techni- 
cal Evaluation  Group. 

2.  Responsibilities  The  IR^vD  Technical 
Evaluation    Group    shall 

a  Establish,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  IRaD  Policy  Council,  criteria  and  mefh- 
odolo-y  tliat  will  be  used  tinirormlv  by  the 
-Military  Departments  for  performing  the 
technical  evaluations  and  establlshhn: Equal- 
ity ratings  of  company  IRAD  programs, 

b  Desigiia-e  the  lead  Department  for  c.-ich 
company. 

c.  Establish    uni.''.rm   procedures   for  de- 
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brlefin?    companies    who  c    IR^D    programs 
have   been  reviewed. 

d.  Provide  guidance  on  the  content  and 
format  for  i.ubmlttint,-  companies'  IR<^D 
technical  plans  and  on  the  conduct  of  on- 
site  reviews. 

e.  E.stablish  a  .schedule  for  suhmi.s.sion  of 
companies'  IR&D  technical  plans. 

f.  Establisii  proi'cdures  for  providing  the 
Defense  Contr.ut  Administration  Services 
with  technical  (-.aluations  of  company- 
submitted  IRAD  project  descriptions  lo  sup- 
port their  negotiation  of  advance  at^reements 
required  by  law. 

e  E  tablLsh.  prior  to  the  start  of  each 
calendar  year,  tlie  annual  schedule  for  on- 
site  IH.vD  reviews. 

h.  Establish  procedures  for  prf.\idini,'  the 
Department-designated  negotiator  with  a 
technical  evaluation  of  each  IRAD  pro^jram 
for  u.-e  In  detcvmlnlnt:  the  IR.VD  advance 
aiireement  witii  each  cr.mpany. 

1.  Provide  assistance  to  the  contracting 
nihcers  on  an  as  needed  basis  in  determining 
the  relevance  of  B&rP  efTort 

J.  Provide  assistance  to  DCAA  and  con- 
tracting officers  as  requested  In  resolvlnr; 
casts  cla,=.sifieation  questions  involving  IR&D 
and  B&P. 

k.  Establish  the  content  and  format  of 
the  IR*D  Data  Bank,  subject  to  Policy  Coun- 
cil approval 

E.  Departmental  IR&D  Mannpers'  Repon- 
iibllitles.  Each  Departmental  IRiVD  Munager 
.-hall: 

1  Desj-nate  the  orgaiii^^ations  within  his 
Department  that  are  responsible  for  evalu- 
atinc  each  compatiy's  IRad  projects 

2.  Ensure  an  elfective  evaluation  of  the 
Company-submitted  IRad  project  descrip- 
tions 

3.  Arrange  for  and  parluipate  In.  on-site 
IR<vD  reviews  as  required. 

4.  Assure  the  maintcn.Hi.  e  of  an  up-to- 
date  dlijtributlon  list  for  IRAD  bnx-hures. 

P  Funding  for  Tecimi.  al  Evaluations 
E.ich  year  the  Miiitarv  Departments  shall 
submit,  in  their  RDT<iE  l)udgets,  estimates 
of  the  expenses  required  to  support  the  tech- 
nical cvaluatloiu  of  companies'  IRAD  pro- 
grams Details  rcgardiiig  ;  lie  forni.it  for  sub- 
mittal shall  be  a-s  prescriljed  In  the  DoD 
BudL'et  Manual  7110. 1-M  rrefcrence  (c)  ) . 

vr     tFFECTIVE   D.\TF.   AND   IMPLCMFNTATION' 

A.  This  InstrucLion  is  effective  immedi- 
ately. 

B.  Names  of  the  Military  Dep.irtmenls' 
IRAD  Managers  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Director.  Defense  Research  and  Englnecrln" 
(DDRa:E)  within  :">u  days. 

C.  Two  copies  of  Implomeuting  instruc- 
tions shall  be  lor  \  :irdt.d  to  the  DDRA-E  with- 
in 60  days. 

ClUtllfR   OF  THK    DOD  I.NDFPKXDrNT  RksFM!!  II 

AND     DFVELOI'MENT     PoLUV     ColJNcIl. 

I      PURPOSE 

This  charter  prescribes  the  mission,  com- 
position, and  adminlstnulon  of  the  DoD 
Independent  Re.search  and  DevelopiiKMii 
iIRiV:D)  Policy  CouiicU. 

II.     MISStu.N 

The  mission  of  the  DoD  IR\D  Policv  Coun- 
cil is  to  develop,  secure  Secret  arv  of  Defense 
approval,  and  di.s.seminate  DoD  policy  and 
guidance  essentmi  to  tlie  etliclent  admin- 
istration of  tlie  DoD  IR.!i:D  program,  and  re- 
lated Bid  and  Pr.)posal  iBKV)  activities  lliis 
policv  and  guidance  sh.ill  encompass  such 
facets  of  tlie  program  a-.:  ilie  proper  level  of 
DoD  support  required:  an  outline  of  the 
goals  of  IRAD  and  BaP:  the  mechanisms  to 
be  employed  to  increase  or  decre.use  the  over- 
all level  of  effort:  guidance  netcssarv  to  a.s- 
sure  v.ilid  potential  relevaucv  determliia- 
tlons:  appropriate  negotiationpoli'les:  and 
iespoi.se  to  CongresKional  inquiries. 


III.     (  U.MI'OSITION 

Tile  members  of  the  DoD  IRAD  Polu- 
Council  V.  Ill  be  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Fn-meering,  who  will  serve  a 
Ciiairman:  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Di'- 
fcn.se  iIALt  and  (C):  tlie  Assistant  Seer.-- 
•varies  for  iR\D)  and  il^l.)  Horn  the  Ariiu 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  A  NA.SA  r(p- 
re.seiitati\e  and  an  AEC  rrpres.'ut.iti'.  e  v  ill 
l)articipate  as  observers. 

IV.  Ol'EflArioN- 

A  Tlie  Director  of  Defense  Resparch  luiri 
Engineering  will  Ucsicnate  an  individual  to 
act  as  Secretary  to  tlie  Council. 

B.  Tiie  Secretarv  to  tlie  Counni  will  re- 
ceive from  memix>is  any  items  for  discus- 
sion; prepare  the  agend.i  and  minutes  oi 
tach  meeting:  obtain  the  Chairman's  ;,p- 
pro\al  ol  the  agenda  and  minutes  prior  in 
issuance. 

C.  The  Couii'  il  will  meet  before  tlie  cuo 
of  each  calendar  vciir  for  tile  purpose  of  e.~- 
tablishiiig  the  IRAD  BA.P  objectives  and 
guidelines  for  the  next  calendar  vear.  Other 
iiietMlngs  of  the  Council  will  be  iield  at  liic 
call  of  the  Ciiairman. 

D.  The  Council  may  establisii  such  ad  iio  ■ 
v\orking  groups  as  may  be  required  for  the 
accompli.siimem  of  matters  which  come  be- 
lore  it. 

E.  'liie  Council  decisions  will  be  implc- 
meiiied  through  ollicial  channels  iucUulmg 
that  of  the  Technical  Evaluation  Group  and 
Its  evaluation  network. 

V.  DURATION 

Tlie  Couiu  II  v.ill  automaticallv  tvrmiii.iie 
upon  completion  of  its  mission  or  not  later 
than  2  years  following  ius  date  of  reatiirnia- 
lioii  In  accordance  with  committee  maii.iy  - 
men'  directives. 

VI.     DATE     OF     P.I  \FI  ir-M.M  Ion 

.Jaiin.irs    1 .  KiT.'j 


TFilBUTE  TO  RALPH  SHUG'  JOR- 
D.AN  ON  HIS  RETIREMExNT  AS 
HEAD  FOOTBALL  COACH  AT  AU- 
BCRN  l^NIVERSITV.  AUBURN- 
ALA. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Prcsideiit.  on  April  L> 
dunim  the  ret'cnt  Ea.ster  rece.ss,  I  had 
the  plt'asurc  of  attending  the  Annunl 
Ahibaina  Cable  Television  Assotiatioii 
Award.s  Banquet  in  Birmin.ghani.  I  had 
the  honor  of  making  the  "Man  of  the 
Year'  piesentation— only  it  \va.s  actually 
the  "Men  of  the  Year"  because  the  award 
v.as  made  jointly  to  Ralph  "Shug"  Jor 
dan.  head  football  coach  of  Auburn  Uni- 
versity, and  Paul  "Bear"  BiTant.  head 
football  coach  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, leased  on  their  great  and  varied 
( cintributions  to  Ahibama. 

Late  ye.sterday  afternoon  I  learned 
that  Coach  Jordan  had  announced  hi-, 
leliremenl  from  hi.s  po.sition.  efleclive  a' 
the  end  of  the  1975  football  sea.son. 

Mr.  President.  Coach  Jordan  is  a  re- 
markable man.  greatly  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all  Alabamlans— and  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  every- 
where. He  stands  tall  among  his  peers 
a.s  a  gentleman,  as  a  teacher,  a.s  an  image 
to  U^  emulated  by  our  youth,  whether 
tiiey  played  on  his  team.s  or  competed 
against  his  team.s  or  whether  they  en- 
ua.qed  m  sports  at  all. 

Coach  Jordan  i.s  the  only  active  coacli 
in  tlie  famed  Southea.st-ern  Conference 
who  was  coaching  In  any  sport  when  the 
conference  wa.s  formed  in  193.3.  and  he 
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is  now  the  dean  of  SEC  head  football 
(jache.3.  He  i.s  the  only  active  coach  in 
the  Nation  to  have  a  stadium  named  for 
hiin.  Jordan-Hare  Stadium,  on  the  Au- 
ijuin  campus. 

In  1963  Coach  Jordan  waged  a  life  or 
death  battle  against  cancer,  and  he  made 
a  miraculous  recovery  assisted  by  the 
prayers  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  Ala- 
bamlans through  Divine  Providence  and 
through  his  own  fighting  spirit.  While, 
prior  to  hi.s  illness,  he  had  devoted  much 
cf  his  spare  time  and  effort  to  charity 
\\ork  and  benevolent  and  civic  work  and 
to  helping  foster  support  for  his  beloved 
Auburn  University,  not  only  in  athletics 
out  in  academic  fields  as  well. 

Since  his  illness  he  has  gone  harder 
than  e\er  in  his  work,  going  anywhere 
in  Alabama  to  speak  to  anyone  about 
c:iuses  to  help  his  fellov.-  man. 

lie  has.  for  tiie  most  part,  put  aside 
personal  hobbies  in  order  to  devote  more 
time  to  hi.s  ch.arity  and  community  work. 
O.er  the  years  an  almost  mythical 
auru  has  come  to  surround  the  competi- 
tion between  teams  coached  by  Shug 
Joidan  and  Bear  Bryant.  But  the  two 
are  close  personal  friends  v.ho  share  a 
broad  intere.-^t  in  charitable  work.  They 
ha\e  joined  their  efforts  as  cochairmen 
of  statpv.ide  appeals  probably  more  than 
anyone  else  in  the  South,  or  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Not  mt'iiy  know  that  Coach  Jordan  is 
a  history  buff  and  is  a  considerable  au- 
thorify  on  Americana.  He  is  also  a  stu- 
dent of  Greek  and  Biblical  literature,  and 
end -of -the -week  team  meetings  which 
he  holds  following  Friday  afternoon 
practice  .se.ssions  are  noted  for  his  use  of 
parable'^,  history,  and  litei-ature  in  the 
ijep  talks  he  gives  to  his  players  and  as- 
sisiant.s. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  will  mark 
the  final  active  coaching  year  for  Coach 
Shnr  Joidan,  he  lias  left  an  indelible 
mark  for  good  on  Auburn  University,  on 
Alabama,  and  on  all  Americans  who  have 
been  touL-lied  by  his  long  career.  While 
he  may  retire  from  the  field  of  coaching, 
knowing  him  as  I  do  I  say  without  hesi- 
tation tiiat  he  will  not  be  inactive  in 
service  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  man. 
Since  we  know  that  Coach  Jordan  will 
never  really  fully  retire,  what  would  be 
wrong  with  the  title  head  football  coach 
emeritus  for  him? 

Now  I  extend  for  m:,self  and  Mr.  Allen 
our  sincerest  best  wishes  to  Coach  and 
Mrs.  Joj'dan  and  the  hope  that  in  the 
years  to  come  they  will  be  able  to  do 
nianv  of  the  things  that  they  have  not 
hud  time  to  do.  We  wish  for  them  many 
busy  and  fruitful  years  of  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tuesday,  April  8, 
1975.  edition  of  the  Montgomery  Adver- 
tiser announced  Coach  Jordan's  retire- 
ment in  a  front  page  story  entitled  "Fa- 
bled Shug  to  Retire  as  Auburn  Coach." 
Because  of  his  widespread  reputation,  I 
feel  that  this  story  will  receive  the  inter- 
est and  attention  of  men  and  women,  old 
and  young,  throughout  the  country,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

(From  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Apr.  8, 

1975] 

Fabied  Shug  To  Retire  as  Aviit:.HN   Cij.».rH 

(By  Ron  Barefield) 

Auburn  head  football  coach  Ralph  'Shug' 
Joidan  resigned  his  position  effective  at  the 
end  of  the  1975  football  season  and  offensive 
coordinator  Doug  Barfield  was  named  to  re- 
place him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Auburn  Board 
of  Trustees  in  Montgomery  Monday. 

*  *  m  *  % 

Jordan  is  the  only  active  ci^ach  who  was 
around  when  the  SEC  was  formed  in  1U33 
and  is  also  tlie  only  active  coach  in  the  na- 
tion with  a  stadium  named  after  liim. 

Tlie  Selma  native  just  finished  his  24th 
season  on  the  Plains  with  a  172-77-5  record 
and  his  War  Eagles  have  made  post-season 
bowis  tlie  last  eight  years  in  a  row. 

PoUowlng  the  1972  season  when  what  was 
predicted  as  a  weak  Atiburn  team  in  pre-sea- 
son  polls  finished  with  a  10-1  mark  and  a 
24-3  victory  over  Colorado  iti  tlie  Gator 
Bowl,  Joidan  was  named  SEC  Coach  of  tiie 
Year,  District  Coacii  of  the  Year  and  was 
runnerup  as  NCAA  national  Coach  of  the 
Year.  In  the  summer  of  1973  Jordan  served 
as  head  coach  of  the  East  in  the  College 
Coaches  All-America  game  at  Lubbock.  Tex. 
Jordan  was  an  assistant  at  Auburn  when 
the  SEC  originated.  He  went  into  the  mili- 
tary and  returned  for  a  short  stint  as  .Au- 
burn's assistant  coach  before  moving  to  the 
Miami  Soahawks  for  half  a  season.  The  nevt 
I'ovir  and  a  half  years  was  spent  as  an  aide  at 
Georgia. 

He  returned  to  his  alma  mater  in  1931  and 
began  building  Aviburn  into  a  national 
power. 

His  first  team  broke  even,  but  two  years 
later  the  Tigers  finished  7-2-1  and  eariied  a 
Gator  Bowl  berth.  He  has  produced  13  bowl 
teams. 

Jordan's  1 3  consecutive  seasons  as  a  win- 
ner against  one  of  the  nation's  ruggedest 
schedules  has  propelled  him  into  the  No.  4 
slot  in  all-time  victories  among  college 
coaches.  He  ranks  fourth  in  the  nation  in 
winning  percentage  among  active  coaches 
with  20  or  more  years. 

Along  the  way  the  6'i-year-old  Jordan  has 
produced  a  national  and  SEC  championship 
team  in  1957,  a  year  the  Tigers  were  on  NCAA 
probation. 

He  has  beeti  named  national  Coach  of  the 
Year  by  the  Washington  Touchdown  Club. 
selected  Coach  of  the  Year  In  the  SEC  four 
times,  and  inducted  into  the  Alabama  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  as  a  charter  member.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Alabama  Academy  of  Honor. 
Jordan  was  the  first  SEC  coach  to  win  100 
games  at  his  alma  mater,  and  in  the  past 
24  years,  Jordan's  tenure  at  Auburn,  Ole  Miss 
is  the  only  SEC  team  to  manege  more  vic- 
tories than  Auburn. 

Jordan  was  a  three-sports  star  at  Auburn 
from  1929  to  1932.  In  fact,  he  was  Auburn's 
most  outstanding  athlete  his  senior  year  in 
a  vote  by  lettermen. 

He  graduated  from  Auburn  in  1932  and  was 
an  assistant  coach  on  the  Plains  for  12  years 
before  his  Army  duty  during  World  War  II 
when  he  served  overseas  three  years  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  He  came  back  to  Auburn 
in  1945,  and  then  went  with  Jack  Meagher 
to  the  Miami  Seahawks. 

At  mid-season  he  joined  the  Georgia  stall 
where  he  worked  under  Wally  Butts  from 
1946  through  the  1950  campaign.  He  was 
named  Auburn's  head  coach  the  follov.ing 
winter. 

Jordan  was  born  In  Selma  on  Sept.  25,  1910. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Evelyn  Walker  of 


Columbia.  S  C.  and  tliey  have  two  daughters 
and  a  son — Susan,  Darby  and  Ralph,  Jr. 

Bart] eld  served  as  offensive  coordinator  last 
season.  For  i)ie  two  previous  years,  he  was  the 
liead  freshman,  coach. 

A  1957  graduate  of  Southern  Mississippi, 
Barfirld  was  highly  praised  for  Auburn's  out- 
^Jandiiig  oileiisivc  -sliov.ing  in  the  Gator  Bc'  1 
versus  Te.xas. 

Tiie  personable  Barfield  lettered  11  times  in 
three  sports  at  Grove  Hill  Hith  School  in 
Cli-.rl.e  Cour.ty.  He  vvse  a  three-year  letter- 
man  at  .Southern  Mis.^i^sippi  wliere  as  a  c,i:ar- 
tcrback  he  crptained  tiie  195C  team.  Bar- 
held  also  earned  three  letier.s  in  basel;a!l. 

His  first  coaching  job  v.as  as  an  assistant  at 
Grovp  Hill  for  one  year.  He  served  as  a  head 
coach  ai  the  high  school  level  lor  eight  year.:. 
In  two  years  of  .'=er\-;ce  v.-ith  t!^e  U.S.  Arniy. 
Br-nel'J  ■.".as  a  coach  and  ath'.ttic  director. 

I.i  19i)7.  he  was  ai-pointed  a.:  assistant  at 
liis  a;nia  m-.-.ter  before  working  one  year  at 
Clem.soii  ia  1971.  Barfield  was  appoinfd  'o 
the  -Aubvirn  slii.if  on  June   15.   1d72. 

He  IS  inari-;ri  to  the  former  Betty  Plr.iv.- 
i.if-r  of  Gro\e  Hill  and  t>iey  huvt  a  s m.  Garv. 
;;!:rl  p  0    'Iglit?r.  Kathy. 


SU.%;MAfi^'  OF  TKK  TAX  REDLC  TiON 
ACT 

:<ir  BL.-'.LL.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  interest  in  tlie  provisions  of  tJ:e  re- 
cently passed  Tax  Reduction  Act,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
!he  act.  as  ijrcrai'frd  by  the  Departm.ent 
of  the  Treasury,  be  printed  in  tnc 
Re.'ord. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  tiie  sun,- 
maiy  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re'-o!;d.  as  follows: 

.Srr.-M.'-nv  or  F.'.ms  on  T\\  Ct  t  Bjli, 

'l.   RrBATE   or    1974    lAXtS 

Ri-bnte  generally  c-otiais  10  <•.'  1974  tax 
liabiiit". 

Mnimuni  rr-b.iio  eq'.ials  le-ser  of  ac;u.»I 
in\  liability  or  $luO. 

Maximunr  rebate  equals  $200.  pnased  down 
t.>  $100  between  AGI  $20.0tr0  aid  $30,000. 

For  married  persons  filing  separately.  !f50 
miniiiii'm.  $100  niayimum  and  rliafe  ddwr. 
between  ?   0.000  and  $15,000. 

Rebates  dL-sregardci  for  p'^rj.osc-  ot  other 
benefit  programs. 

Cost:  .■fS.l  billio.i. 

:■.    STANlJ.^rD   I'lD-'tllON    CilA'.'GtS 

^-';nimlHn  .s'aiidard  deduction  (low  income 
al'.ov.-anoei  increased  from  SI. 300  per  return 
i*t3'50  for  married  persons  filing  separately) 
to  .$1,900  for  a  joint  return  or  .surviving 
spouse.  SI. GOO  for  single  persons,  and  *95t.' 
for  married  persons  filing  separately). 

rvla.vimum  staiidard  deduction  increased 
from  15',  of  AGI  i  with  a  ma.ximum  of 
$2,000.  or  SI. 000  for  a  mairled  person  filing 
separately  I  to  16-.  of  AGI  (with  a  maximum 
of  $2. GOO  for  a  joint  rettirn  or  surviving 
spouse.  $2,300  for  a  single  person,  and  $j  300 
for  married  persons  filing  separately. 

Effecti-e  for  one  year  (generally  1975  cal- 
endar yean . 

Cr,.st;   $2.5  billion. 

:!,    r-EnsON'AI    EXE.MPTIlN    TAX   CRmir 

Xev.-  $30  per  exemption  tax  credit  (except 
blind  and  aged  exemptions)  In  addition  to 
present   law   personal   exemptions. 

Effective  for  one  year  (generally  197,5  cal- 
endar year) . 

Co.-.::  $5.3  billion. 

4.  EARl^EO  INCOriE  CRE.-)IT 

Refundable  credit  equal  to  10  of  earned 
income  of  an  eligible  individual  with  ninxi- 
mum  of  $400. 
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To  be  c:it;ib:e,  mv.st  m.^lntain  a  household 
vi'-.^m  the  United  States  that  Includes  a  de- 
pendent child. 

Ma.xir.iMm  credit  phi^ert  dn»  n  to  zero  be- 
tv  ee:i  AOI  SJ.Ono  a:  d  AGI  58.000. 

Under  AFDC  rrovinions.  the  earned  In- 
come credit  1.=;  t.v-en  Into  afcount  in  deter- 
in  nlng  AFDC  eligibnity. 

i'.Te  ti>e  .'.r  o:io  ye:u-  (E"'-crally  1975  cal- 
o.-c.-r  ye;»i-i . 

Cost:  $1  5  billion. 

s.  fHiu.  c,\KE  riEDU,jT:o;\- 

laci'eases  the  income  level  at  wlilch  the 
phare  out  or  t.o  m  i.-iimuiu  allowable  de- 
duction (Ji.SO'j)  hi^li'S.  The  old  pliase  out 
began  at  $18.00'.'.  phasin-  down  lo  zero  at 
S.47.GC0.  The  new  phar;c  out  begins  at  .,35.000. 
phasing  down  to  zero  at  9+l.GOO— pcriiiancnt 
change. 

Coti:  SO.I  biliiou  annually. 

G.  E(V;.i;  r,F  .^tim    ,pj|j^  r.:  bUii...    E 

Iiicren.ses  f.om  12  to  18  nicnllis  the  period 
u-'irivg  which  the  seller  of  an  old  principal 
re.?idence  mu.  t  purcha-st-  a  new  principal  resi- 
dence, it  he  wishes  to  apr'.v  section  1034  to 
tvoid  recogninon  of  gain.  When  constnictlon 
of  ths  new  principal  residence  Is  be£,!in  by 
the  -a-xpaycr  hini=elf,  f.ie  pcr.oti  is  ii'crei- 'd 
from  18  to  24  nicr.Vns. 

'-'ti-.nan-inr.  ch^:\T^G. 

c.si:   Kiminal. 


7.  r.-i-^.-:  I'LT  :Asr    vr:.ii- 

r.'?v.  tnx  cred.t  for  purchat.cs  oi  a  min- 
rip.i!  rc'ldencc  cni:;..!  fo  £  .  of  thr  ta.xpave.s 
inx  bAMx  with  ni..xi.-r.:.in  credit  of  .".2,noo  a 
tTi\-p,»yers  tax  I>i>;is  ni  a  ntw  piincipal  >ci- 
dea;e  niay  he  le-^  Lhan  cost  if.  for  exanble 
he  sold  an  old  piiiuipal  re.U-lcnc-.  avoided 
recognition  of  eaiu  thioiigh  the  cpplicatlon 
of  section  1"34.  and  w  is  reqtiii'.d  to  redv.ce 
his  basis  in  tho  ne.v  rriii'^Jpal  residence  by 
the  amount  of  e.in  n.-t  recognised 

Applies  only  lo  p-.ircha-?«  oi  new  houses 
(ui:ludlng  laobile  homes  and  rc.'k'cntial 
11UU5  in  condom, ulums  nr  cooperative  hous- 
ing projects K  Thai  i.-;.  the  ta:;i).'vyer  must  be 
tj'ic  hrst  occupant. 

Applies  c.Tily  to  new  l.ousc.:.  etc.  the  ton- 
strucMoa  of  whi-h  was  comniiMiced  prior  to 
J.-arch  26.  1973. 

Purcha.-,er  must  atlach  to  hte  lax  return  a 
cermlcatlon  by  the  seller  that  the  purrha?« 
price  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  re.sld- 
eacc  wa;  ever  o.le.ed  for  sale.  If  the  certifica- 
tion is  ful^e.  the  purchase  may  recover  in  a 
clva  actio. 1.  three  tlmos  the  di.lerenca  be- 
tween the  purchaoo  prico  and  the  lowest 
offered  price  (plus  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee)   and  the  .seller  may  be  prosecuted 

Effective  for  acquisitions  after  M.-vrch  12 
19/0  raid  before  January  1.  1977.  but  applies 
to  1976  n.^quisliion.s  only  if  ccnstrticted  by 
the  taxpayer  or  acquired  bv  the  taxpajer 
under  a  binding  ccn'raci  c.vred  luij  be-oie 
January  1,  1976. 

Cost:  iO.G  billion 

8.    V.'ITriilOIM.VC 

New  withholdina  t.-ibles  r'-flectir -'  ^t  md  rd 
deduction  changes,  personal  cxen^ption  tax 
ritdit.  and  earned  income  credit  to  take 
effect  M.iy  1.  1975.  IRS  adviics  that  rmnloy- 
vy  may  be  unable  to  meet  that  doadline'even 
U  new  tables  made  available  bv  IHS  in  record 
t  im"?, 

9.   I-VVFSTMTi.\r  CRLDIT 

T.so  year  increase  in  Investment  credit 
rrcm  V  (4  ;  in  the  ca^e  of  public  utiiitie.s) 
to  10 \,.  Upon  lapse  of  ilia  temporary  ht- 
rrease,  public  utilities  would  .ntaiu  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  4  ,  credit  only.  ° 

Additional  1  credit  (for  total  11  • 
credit )  during  the  two  year  temporary  period 
for  corporate  taxpa-.ers  only  and  on  condi- 
tion that  stock  of  the  taxpayer  (or  a  parent 
corporation)  h.T.  in-  a  uilue  equal  to  the  tax 
savings  ce:ier,itcd  by  the  additional  1 
credit  Ls  traiii-forred  to  an  cmploycf»  -to^k 
ownership  plan  (ESOI'i.  No  deduci'lon  is  al- 
lowed to  the  employer  far  the  transiorred 
stock,  and  the  eniplo>i.es  are  not  t.ixed  u.itU 


they  receive  dLirributlons  from  the  pl.-in.  The 
p\iii  may  be  a  qualilicd  or  a  nonqualiued 
plan. 

For  public  utiliHes.  increase  In  the  por- 
tion of  tax  liability  that  may  be  offset  by  the 
Inve  tment  credit  f:om  50';  to:  lOOr  i-i 
1975  a:id  197G.  90':  I'l  1977.  80  ,  in  197R 
70-;  In  1979.  r>0„  in  1980,  and  back  t^  50', 
in  subsequent  year.';.  ^ 

Increa..e  from  $J."i,000  to  $100,000  In 
r- mount  of  used  property  that  may  qualify 
for  inve -tment  credit. 

Provision  for  credit  to  he  Fllowed  £S 
rro£;ress  payments  are  imde  a  pfm«nc'it 
char.ge. 

Cost:  ?3.3  billion. 

10.  coHPoaATr.  TAX  R'.;r  c::\nc;es 
Surtax     exemption      (which     determines 
.--ion It    taxable   at   r.aes    be;>  w   48';)    l:i- 
-rea'-Kl   from  $25,000  to  $50,000  of  taxable 
inTinr. 

R^to  111  fir.st  525.000  of  tax  ble  it.come  re- 
duced from  22  to  20  ;  (second  $a5,CiK)  of 
taxable  income  will  be  taxable  at  22';.  riite. 
b"lince  of  Income  at  48",   rate). 

E'lectl'.e  liT  tnxab!r  years  ending  in  1975 

Co^t:   81.5  billion. 

11.  .\ccfMui.vico  E-\nNi;-:^s  iax 
:  iaiimtm  accumulated  earnli.gs  t.ix  cic>.;;i 
Increased  fr^m  SlOO.ooo  to  5ir;;,0d0. 
Permanent  t halite. 
Cjst:  i*omi.;al. 

12.    WOrK    I.C"F.\.T.E    HVIN*     Pr.CS)tA..T    TAX 
CREDIT 

\V.,i  crc.'U  r'  20' ;  cf  wa"f«r.  d  .Id  to  a  nev.- 
eit:.,'oyee  during  Tirst  12  months  of  emplov- 
mt'it  extended  to  envjlo-mcnt  of  wclfuc 
rcci-  icnts  if  cn;ployment  iRits  at  least  one 
month.  Under  r  resent  law.  the  ncv.-  empl<,yee 
mu.  t  be  a  p.-irUr;pant  in  the  WIN  piocram 
udmii  iitcred  by  tne  Derartmer.tG  cf  Labor 
nivl  Health.  Fdiicatinn  ard  Welfjive  ai  d  mn.^t 
b-  cmp'oved  for  nt  lca=t  24  months, 

A.s  urder  pre.'^ent  l:<w.  the  new  emplnvee 
tr.^w'   I  oi  di-place  another  emplovee. 

Unlike  pre  er.t  law,  the  expanded  credit 
V  .n'd  apply  t.i  uonhusives.s  employees  (e.g., 
u'^me-tl-si,  but  f.ie  maximum' credit  with 
•■c=peot  t:)  eacb  .eii'.-h  i.onlji:-inp=is  emnioyee 
would  he  .?200. 

Empl  ymenl  uf  mltr^nt  v.-.orters  net  cov- 
eif  i. 

tfe^ti.e  w:t:i  rcpc-.t  to  Vi-.cn  paid  to 
cmrl-i'c?  :  Lred  nfter  tie  dr-.te  c'  c':a::tn-.pnt 
for  services  rendered  between  the  date  of 
enftclment  and  July  1.  1976. 

Cjst:  >7oinina!. 

13.  crn-AiM  i'E^.;ioN-  pl-.n  c<.Ni.;iir  :;rjN6 

F^r  HR.  10  piatis.  advanced  bv  one  >ear 
(10  1976  contrii^utions  for  1975  plan  years) 
a  provLsicn  permitting  casli  1. ..  <„i  taxnavcr., 
ta  trep.t  Coniri'sution.s  niPde  bi;..re  April  15 
as  ha\ing  been  made  In  the  preceding  year. 

14.   fNC.'trLOYMENT   COMPENS.'.TIOX 

Ex'ends  the  maximum  period  of  benefits 
from  .52  to  6o  weeks.  f:.r  wck.-!  of  ur.emplov- 
nT?nt  endi.ig  befcre  Julv  1,  1975 

C.St:  .$0.2  billion. 

I  '..  ."AVJIENT  TO  Sr  CIM.  .src  1   .ill  Y  IIFCI-IENTS 

rrovkles  $50  payment  to  eac-h  li.di\idual 
Wiio  for  the  month  cf  March,  1975,  wa.s  en- 
titled (without  regard  to  section  202(j)(l) 
and  223(b)  of  iii.e  II  of  the  Social  Security 
A>.t  and  without  the  application  of  Keclion 
0(a)  (ii)  of  the  Railroad  RetL-ement  Act  of 
1J74))  to  (1)  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit 
ui-der  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  (2) 
a  monthlj  anni;i;y  or  pcii.-uon  pa-  mciii  luuier 
one  of  tiie  Railroad  Retireu'.eiU  Acts,  cr  (3) 
a  benefit  luider  SSI. 

P.-iynients  to  be  r.-.r.:1e  no  lixicr  V-'P'.^  Avu-t 
31,  1975. 

Any  ind^.  idual  entitled  to  only  one  .such 
payment. 

Only  Ui  iied  Slates  residents  are  eligible, 
P;V'uc:hs  to  Ue  disregarded  for  piirpcs:3 

of  Other  nr<  .trams. 
Cc&l:  $1.7  bllUon. 
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Note  rc'pccting  prrmancnre  of  c!i annex 
As  noted  above,  virtually  all  of  the  tax 
changes  and  increas-rd  benefits  are  drafted 
as  temporary  changes  and  benefits  eiTective 
for  only  one  year  or  at  mo.^t  two  years.  Tiie 
only  prmanent  chatures  are:  d)  tlie  pro- 
vision for  the  inve.stn.eiil  credit  to  be  allowed 
on  progress  payaie;it.-,  (2)  ilio  rai.isig  of  tlie 
phaif-out  level  for  the  child  caie  expen.-e 
deducMon.  (3)  Uie  cxpan  ion  of  ih"  tax  fiee 
rollover  period  for  fales  of  o  principal  rc.-'- 
dcnce,  and  (4)  tV:e  increa-.^  ii;  'he  accumu- 
lated earnings  tax  credit. 

IC.   tIMIT-.TI'.M   OM   p-nTLMT'.  .K   rilPI.ETI'^N 

Eli:ninaled    immediately    for    majors, 

Exception:  £2  rrtainc'l  for  all  produ-^'^.i 
for  rcgnlated  natural  gas  ur.J  natural  u.xs 
i.;!U  un.icr  n.'icd  comrac:. 

Royalty  huci-cst  o»n..-r-;  ant  Indcpendetu; 
(i,iodi:ceis  with  no  retail  outlets  wlio  rehne 
leos  than  50.(;oo  bbl  c!..y)  have  smail  proditc- 
tioii  coemption. 

hmall  jjiodv.ci  i  .11  cxnipiion:  '^2'  re- 
mains for  2.000  bbl  day  and  phases  dovi 
500  bbl  day  c:ich  ye.-.r  for  5  vears,  then  holds 
at  l.rao  v^hile  rat-  phi.;e:i  down:  20  ,  for 
198!,  18';  for  1982,  I(i  for  1083.  so  that  for 
1981  and  thereat  tor  the  e:iemption  is  1,000 
bbl  d.ty  at  i:,.  (applies  allernativelv  at  tax- 
p.ayers  election  to  natitral  gus  on  r.OUO  cu 
fi  :  :  bbl.etjv.ivalcace). 

rjr  secondary  and  t.?rtiarv  producti-.n  rt 
Ihe  race  under  tho  ?rcan  produ-.tion  t-xo-  -.n- 
'ion  -tays  at  22-:  until  IfSi  ..hen  it  d.on-: 
lol5'..  '" 

except  for  ficu;  ncld.i  acc^uiicj  in  seethe  i 
351  tr.^a:  f.-r  or  tranrfor  at  cleat;.,  small  pro- 
tUi.'toa  exempaon  applies  to  nroductic 't 
from  itew  fields  onlc  if  disco-. crid  by  t— - 
pa'cr. 

/^fSiesation  rules  prcver.L  r.^  iltipT-  c  - 
ci^iptions  for  related  entities.  Family  i,.e'n- 
b->r£  treated  .ts  one  tn>;pavcr. 

De!)>tion  allov.ance  under  small  produc- 
tion exemption  limited  to  C5','  of  taxpaj-er's 
taxable  im-otne  (computed  viihout  regard 
to  any  depletion  on  small  production 
a!;ount.  capital  lo-s  or  KOL  cr.rr\ backs). 

iucreaced  revenue:  $1.6  billion." 

IT.    r  JREIo.V     OIt.-REi.ATi--:D     INCOMK 

New  limitation  on  f.ircign  tax  credits  of 
oil   co.mpanies   to   110\    of  t»>e  U  3.  rale  ia 
1975    (52.8  ,    of  income);    105',    of  ths  US 
rate    la    1970    (50.4',     of   U.S.    income)    ai:  ; 
50',    of  US.  income  in  1977. 

Cr.rryforwards  trom  years  p^ior  to  1974 
will  be  comptited  as  tliouph  thf  forcno'iif 
rules  \,-erc  in  tfftct  diuit.t,'  tho.se  years. 

Excess  credit  resulting  from  tiie  app'ica- 
tiou  of  these  rules  can  onlv  Ijc  u.-ed  to  --heUcr 
otlier  oil-related  income.  incUKli.ig  in.-oine 
irom  shippiog,  rcrmin-,  i.iaMictln-.  interest, 
an'!  cnvidcncls. 

Require:;  f.or  ta.\.iblc  vears  beeitining  aft-n' 
1975,  the  use  of  the  overall  limitation  in 
the  compuintion  of  ti.c  forci'u  triv  crecii's  of 
oil  companies. 

New  re-aptur-;'  rule  for  'ongos  incurred  in 
oil  oper.it ion.'-;  foreign  oil  income  earned 
alter  December  31,  1975.  will  be  treated  as 
U.S.  Eourre  income  to  the  e;U,ent  of  an--  oil- 
related    losres   sustained   afi^.-r   that    date. 

B:.vs  ■.;.?e  of  trx  credi'-.  varh  i-e-;pect  to  the 
purchase  of  oil  where  the  tnvp.iver  doe-,  not 
have  an  economic  intere.  t  in  such  oil  aud 
where  such  oil  is  not  purchased  and  sold  at 
Its  fair  market  v.,lue.  This  provision  is  pf- 
fc'tivc  i'or  years  alter  Dec  mbcr  31.  1974. 
28.  lJ»:FEaRM.— '■H^^-cI:s  in-  sl-.::'\rt  f 
Tcrmir.ates  the  minimum  distribv.iloiii  c--- 
ce;)tion  to  .-ubpart  F  (Scctio.i  9(j3). 

Te;-mli:a'cs  the  exception  to  tubpart  F 
v.h!  h  allows  deferral  where  tax  haven  in- 
come is  reinvc-aed  in  a  less  developed  cor.n- 
try  corporation. 

Kevi.-es  the  preici  t  rule  pc-ininms  cUfcr- 
ral  of  tax  on  foreign  tax  haven  Income  wh.ere 
less  -Jian  30'  of  .such  Incon-.tv  is  tax  h.uen 
Income  to  tcrmhiatc  sucli  dcferial  wliere  the 
t'vx  liaveii.  I:.c0i-.ie  cxcerds  ID'     of  incoi'ie. 
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Terminates  the  exception  lo  subpart  F  for 
shipping  income  except  where  such  income 
is  reinvested  in  shipping  operations. 

Allows  deferral  of  income  on  sales  by  a  for- 
eign sales  corporation  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  are  not  grown  in  commercially 
marketable  quantities  in  the  U.S. 

All  of  the  foregoing  changes  are  effective  in 
taxable  years  beginnine:  after  December  31, 
1975. 

19.    DISC 

Terminates  DISC  defer;  al  pri\  ilcges  for 
sales  of  energy  resources  such  as  coal,  oil  and 
uranium. 

Effective  for  sales  made  after  March  18 
1975. 

20.    OIL    RIGS — INVESTME.VT    TAX    CREDIT 

Disallows  investment  tax  credit  for  oil  rigs 
u.sed  In  international  or  territorial  waters 
outside  the  northern  portion  of  the  western 
hemisphere  effective  for  investments  after 
March  18,  1975,  unless  made  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts binding  on  April  1,  1974, 

Additional  revenues:  (Sections  17,  18,  19 
and  20  combined)  :  $0.1  billion  lirst  year,  $0.6 
billion  in  following  years. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  RECEIPTS 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  STIMULUS  PACKAGE.  THE  HOUSE 
BILL,  THE  SENATE  BILL,  AND  THE  COfJFERENCE  BILL 


|ln  billion'-,  ol  dollaisl 


I      Fiscal  year— 
1975  1976 


President's  stimulus  program  ' 
House  bill  . 

Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  -. 
Conference  bill 


-7.3 
-  10.0 
-13.0 
-10.7 


-9.0 

-7.3 

-16.5 

-10.5 


1  Ariiusled  from  original  csiimate  lot  dtf-oreiii  timin?  on  the 
l;t  rebate  payment. 

Excludes  $3,400,000,000  of  pay^nenls  to  social  security 
benefits  and  S200,  000,  000  of  unemployment  payments 

Excludes  SI, 700,000,000  of  payments  to  social  security 
benefits  and  5'2OO,OO0,OOO  of  unemploymEpt  payments. 

Source.  Olfice  of  the  Secret-iiy  ol  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Tax 

AnalyMS. 

COMPSR'SOri  Of   HOUSE,  SENATE  AND  CO  -FI  RFNCt  BILLS 
|lii  billions  of  dollar Lj 


Tax  isdi.ct'ons 


I.  Individuals: 

Refund  of  1974  liability 
Standard  deduciion  increase 

Credit 

Tax  rate  reductions 
Earned   income  credit 
House  purchase  credit 

Child  care 

Home  Insulation 


ollaia 
House    Sen.ife 


8.1 
5? 


2.9 


9.7 

6.3 
2.3 
I. 5 
I.I 
1.7 
.7 


Con- 
feience 


8.1 
2.5 
5.3 


1.5 
.6 
.1 


Total  indiiiduals 

Business: 
Investment  tcx  ciedit 
Corporate  surtax  exemptions 
Tax  rate  reduction.. 
Loss  carryback, carry  forward 
Repeal  truck  excise  taxes 

16,2       23.3 

2.  4          4.  3 

1.2          1.2 

.7 

.5 

.7 

18.1 

3.3 
1.2 
.3 

Total  business 

3. 

5         7.4 

4.8 

1.  liiire.-.sed  expenditures: 

$101  payment  fo  certain  pro- 
gram benehciaries. 
tincrgency      unemployment 
benelits. 

3.4 
.2 

1.7 
.2 

Total    iiisreaseil    expendi- 
lures 

.        3.6 

)      (1.7) 

1.9 

1    Tax  increases:                           " 
Depletion  . 
Foreii;n  oil  laxation. 
Deferral  of  foreign  income 

(2.2 

(1.6) 
(.1) 

To'al  tax  increases 
Total  net  revenue  loss 

(2. 2)      (3. 7) 

17.6     soi'e 

(1.7) 
23.T 

f-^^n  Vlb  ^""''^'*'  °'  "^*  Tieasur^.  Office  cf  Tax  Analysis. 


CONSUMER  SAFETY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  March  7, 
I  introduced,  by  request,  amendments  to 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  which 
were  proposed  by  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission.  Those  amendments 
are  contained  in  S.  1000.  Since  the  date 
of  introduction,  the  Commission  has  sub- 
mitted comments  in  support  of  its 
proposals. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  will 
be  holding  1  day  of  hearings  on  S.  1000 
within  the  next  2  weeks.  In  order  to 
facilitate  public  discussion  and  comment 
on  the  provisions  of  S.  1000,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Commission's 
comments  on  S.  1000  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

CoNstJMER  Product  Safety  Commission  Im- 
provements Act  of  1975  (S.  1000;  HR 
5361) 

Section   1   provides  that   the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission Improvements  Act  of  1975." 
authorization  of  approprhtions 
Section   2   amends   Section   32(a)    of    the 
Consumer   Product   Safety   Act    iCPSA)    to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1976, 
1977,   1978  and  the  interim  period  between 
fiscal  years  1976  and   1977.  Specificallv,  the 
Commission  is  requesting  an  authorization 
of  $51,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal   years 
1977,  1978,  and  the  transition  period  during 
1976.  In  its  enacting  legislation,   the  Com- 
mission received  authorizations  of  $55,000,000 
for  FY   1973;    $59,000,000  for   FY    1974-    and 
$64,000,000  for  FY  1975.  The  Commission  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  some  $37,000,000 
for  FY  1975.  It  should  be  noted  that  Senators 
Magnuson  and  Moss  have  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  644)    containing  provisions  which  would 
authorize     $55,000,000     for     FY     1976     and 
$60,000,000  for  FY  1977.  The  Commi.ssion  in 
its  commeiats  on  this  bill  indicated  its  agree- 
ment with  these  authorization  amounts. 

The  section  also  includes  specific  language 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  monies  for 
various  purposes  consistent  with  the  Com- 
mission's activities  in  carrying  out  its  man- 
date. These  include  the  authority  to  lease 
automobiles,  to  obtain  expert  and  consultant 
services,  to  rent  space  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  elsewhere,  to  make  advance  pay- 
ments to  offerors  developing  consumer  safety 
standards,  to  Incur  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses,  to  obtain  the  services 
of  expert   witnesses,   to   incur   expenses  for 
conducting  safety  education  seminars,  and 
to  incur  expenses  for  enforcement  purposes. 
The  section  also  provides  for  the  authoriza- 
tion   of    such    additional    or    supplemental 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet   in- 
creased salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  em- 
ployee benefits  as  may  be  authorized  by  law, 
to  meet  other  nondiscretlonary  cost  inci-eases, 
and  to  provide  for  the  funding  of  programs 
or  activities  which  are  imposed  on  the  Com- 
mission subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  Act. 
The  Commission's  enacting  legislation   does 
not  include  such  specific  language. 

LIMITATIONS     ON     JURISDICTION 

Section  3  would  resolve  certain  jurisdic- 
tional questions.  Subsections  (a)  and  (d) 
would  specifically  eliminate  pesticides  from 
the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  under  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970 
(PPPA).  Enactment  of  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972    (PL. 


92-5iGi.  in  effect,  obstructs  subsequentlv  en- 
acted Commission  authority  to  enforce  any 
special  packaging  standards  for  pesticide's 
under  the  Potson  Prevention  Packaging  Act, 
but  does  not  affect  the  Commission's  au- 
thority to  promulgate  such  standards.  The 
Environniciital  Protection  Agencv's  authoritv 
under  P.L.  92-516  enables  that  agencv  to  ade- 
quately promulgate  and  enforce  pesticide- 
related  packaging  standards  for  the  purpose 
of  child  protection.  Subsection  (b)  contains 
a  technical  amendment  reflecting  provisions 
Oi  PL.  92-516. 

Section  3(C)  would  resolve  the  exi=iing 
controversy  over  Jurisdictional  questions  in- 
volving firearms,  ammunition,  and  cigarettes. 
Specific  exclusion  of  those  products  from  the 
Commission  s  jurisdiction  under  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (FHSA)  would  be 
consistent  with  their  exclusion  from  author- 
ity under  the  CPSA.  Provision  is  made,  how- 
ever, for  retaining  jurisdiction  over  fireworks 
de\ices  under  the  FHSA. 

The   Commission   does   not  wish   either   to 
abdicate  or   usurp   Jurisdiction   contrary   to 
the  intent  of  the  Congress.  In  denving"  the 
petition   of    the    Committee    for    Hand    Gun 
Control,  Inc.  foi-  a  ban  on  hand  gun  bullets. 
the  Commis.=ion  determined  hand-gun  bul- 
lets  fall   within   the  literal   meaning  of   the 
definition  of  a  hazardous  substance  under 
the  FHSA,  and,  as  such,  all  FHSA  regulatory 
remedies   are    available    to    the   Commission. 
Based  upon  a  careful  review  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  and 
its  legislative  history,  the  Commission  cannot 
find  any  indication  that  Congress  intended 
to  confer  upon  the  Commission  the  author- 
ity to  ban  handgun  bullets  as  requested  bv 
and  for  the  reasons  cited  by  the  petitioner. 
However,    the    legislative    hLstorv    does    not 
clearly  demonstrate  that  no  authority  over 
ammunition    was    intended.    Therefore,    the 
Commission  is  left  with  the  broad  word.s  of 
an  omnibtis  t\-pe  .safety  act  to  determine  its 
jurisdiction.  The  practical  effect  of  the  re- 
quested ban  on  hand-gun  bullets,  if  success- 
ful, wotild  be  a  virtual  ban  on  hand-guns. 
There  is  clearly  no  authority  under  any  act 
wltich  the  Commission  administers  to  regu- 
late hand-guns. 

The  necessary  internal  prcx:edures  and 
court  actions  involving  the  regulation  of 
ammunition  and  cigarettes  are  a  tremen- 
dous, drain  on  the  limited  resources  of  the 
Commission.  In  view  of  this,  the  far  reaching 
impact  of  these  issues,  and  the  controversy 
with  regard  to  the  hitent  of  tlie  Congress, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  is 
attempting  through  this  provision  of  Its 
amendments  to  seek  the  guidance  of  the 
Cor.gress. 

BtDGET    AXr.    KMPLOYEE    PROVISIONS 

.Section   4iai    amends   .section   4(f)    of   the 
CPSA  to  add  a  provision  to  require  Commi^,- 
sion  app'oval  of  budget  requests  or  estimate,? 
,-uoiimted  to  OMB  and  the  Congress.  At  the 
present  lime,  the  Chairman,  as  Chief  E.xecu- 
tive   Officer,   has   exclusive   authority   in   the 
preparation  and  submission  of  the  Commis- 
sion's   budget,    subject    only    to    the   general 
policies  of  the  Commission,  Since  the  budge' 
!,-   the  principal    instrument   through   which 
the  Commission's  policies  are  implemented. 
the  oiher  Commissioners  feel  this  authority 
should  be  shared  with  them  in  order  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  ensuring  that  the  Commis- 
.sion  retains  full  control  over  policy  and  the 
direction     of    its    regulatory     functions.     It 
should  be  noted  that  other  regulatory  com- 
mis.Mons.   such   as   the  ICC.   FTC,  FPC,   and 
SEC.  contain  sijiiuar  provisions  regarding  the 
role  of  Co.-nmis.sioners  in  the  budget  process. 
Secticn    4ib)(i)    amends   section    4(g)    of 
the  CPSA   to  substitute   the  term   "regular" 
lo.-  'he  term  '  full-time"  to  conform  the  term 
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TX)  the  language  or  other  conflict  ol  ii.  terest 
statutes  that  dUttiiguUhed  regular  employ- 
ees from  ".special  Government  emplovees" 
las  defined  In  18  USC  202. t.  The  term 
■  regular'  Is  a  te:  m  readily  defined  In  per- 
son:,el  manuals  and  can  be  Inte'Tjreted  with- 
out ditficults'.  uhile  'fuil-tinie  '  is  not  com- 
monly used  and,  thus,  is  without  s-iirficleiu 
historical   interpretation. 

SectloK.s  4ibM2i,  4(bM3).  4(b»(4i,  4(b) 
i5  I .  and  4(  b)  (7i  ainer.d  Section  4 1  j^'t  of  the 
CPSA  to  add  parai;raph,<!  enablliu;  the  Clialr- 
man.  ,subject  to  the  approval  ol  th.e  Coninils- 
sion,  to  estubli.  !:  ncn-career  executive  a.~- 
slgiunent  po*itloi  s  pur?uant  to  criteria  which 
is  con-sLstent  with  the  role  oi  an  indeper.dent 
regulatory  coiTimi,s,-io!i;  to  fill  ni.n-career  ex- 
ecutive assignment  pasition.s;  and  to  abolLsh 
an  establushed  non-career  executive  position. 
In  addition,  this  section  provides  that  the 
appointment,  employmer.:,  or  promotion  ol 
any  individual  by  the  Comnii.s-sion  shall  not, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  profes- 
sional qualifications  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  be  subject  to  the  review  of  any 
other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

The  basic  purpose  of  these  sections  Is  to 
resolve  the  Issue  of  political  clearance  of  non- 
career  executive  appolntment.s  in  the  agency, 
while  retaining  a  commitment  to  the  career 
civil  service  system. 

The  CommLssion's  experience,  up  to  this 
point,  prompts  this  request  that  the  Con- 
gress once  again  consider  the  matter  .so  that 
the  CPSC  may  more  clearlv  understand  the 
desire  of  the  Congress.  During  the  Commis- 
sion's two  years  of  operation,  the  position  ol 
Us  non-career  employee  appointments  has 
yet  to  re.solve  itself.  The  CPSC  Is  unable  to 
receive  ClvU  Service  Commission  approval 
of  these  non-career  appointments  until  such 
time  as  U  seeks  and  receives  the  approval  of 
the  Administration  lor  propo.sed  appointees. 
The  Commissioners  continue  to  laelieve  that 
It  is  Inappropriate  for  this  independent  reg- 
tilatory  Commission  to  submit  Its  policy 
making  level  employees  to  poltlcal  considera- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  the  ComtnLs.sloners 
feel  that  the  Implementation  of  Commission 
policy  implicit  In  these  positions  and  the 
necessity  that  the  Individuals  be  solely  ac- 
countable to  the  Commissioners  would  make 
it  Inappropriate  that  they  all  be  desiijuiitcd 
as  career  positions  They  would  like  to  urge 
the  Congre.-^s  again  to  as.sist  in  resolving  this 
important  problem.  The  section  would  re- 
move the.se  key  positions  from  political  con- 
sideration and  leave  to  the  discretion  ol  the 
Commission,  bipartisan  by  law,  the  final 
choice  of  Individuals  for  these  posiiion^  once 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  has  approved 
their  professional  quallllcations.  It  Ls.  there- 
fore, the  Commissioners  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  create  a  special  catei  ory  for  those 
v.ho  serve  In  sensitive  positions  wlthUi  reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

Section  4(b)  (6)  and  4(c)  gives  the  Chair- 
man, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Cmn- 
mission  the  authority  to  e-.tablLsh  ai.d  fill 
up  to  twenty-fl\e  positions  la  OS-16,  17. 
and  18  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Commi.ssion.  When  the 
CPS.\  was  enacted  this  aiithority  \nas  not 
Included  in  the  legislation,  and  consequent!'', 
the  Commission  has  been  forced  to  draw  from 
the  general  pool  available  to  all  establi.-.hed 
agencies,  Tlie  Commission  feels  that  the  lack 
of  positions  opeclflcally  available  to  It  as  a 
new  agency  hampers  Its  ability  Initially  to 
organize  itself  Internally,  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  proposed  amendment  is  not  an  un- 
common authority  and  that  the  Commission 
is  requesting  authorisation  of  ihese  positions 
to  be  utilized  only  as  the  Commission  find.4 
them  necessary  In  its  development, 

INFORMATION      DISCLOSURE 

Section  5  would  spe;rlflcnlly  autho'lre  the 
Commission  to  disclose  information  concern- 
ing substantial  product  hazard  pn^ceedings 
under  Section  15  of  the  Consutaer  Product 
Safety   Act,   witiic\it   regard    to   certain   re- 


strlcMons  contained  in  section  6ib)  of  the 
CPS.'i.  The.^e  restrictions  require  tlial  piic^r 
to  di  semination  of  Information  obtained 
tinder  the  CPS.\,  the  Commission  must  allow 
any  directly  affected  maniuac'urer  or  private 
labeler  tiiirty  days  to  submit  comments  with 
rej iird  ro  such  information  The  Commission 
could  allow  the  inanufacturtT  or  private 
labflt-r  a  .shorter  period  of  lime  for  comment 
if  thf  Commissioners  tind  that  the  public 
he;ii-h  and  safety  ,so  require.  Secticni  (ii  bi  i2) 
■  if  iiio  CPSA  exempts  from  the  30  day  notice 
re(|Uir«-me!;t  information  about  a  con.sumer 
product  which  is  the  ,subject  of  an  imminent 
hazard  action  xnider  Section  12  of  the  CPSA, 
or  iniorn\afiou  'In  the  cour.so  of  or  concern- 
ing any  administrative  or  Judicial  proceeding 
under  Ihl;  Act." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  time  and  expense  of 
a  formal  adjudicative  hearinL-,  1;  is  common 
practice  for  the  goverinnent  and  the  partv 
concerned  to  negotiate  a  binding  agreement 
that  tettles  the  matter.  This  agreement  is 
referred  to  as  a  'con.sent  agreement,"  Under 
il'.e  Commission's  openness  policy,  negotia- 
tions leadlni,  to  con.ser.t  agreements  are  open 
to  the  public  and  llstint^s  of  notifications 
under  .Section  15  are  open  to  the  public.  Con- 
fidential data  and  trade  secret  material,  how- 
ever, are  not  available  to  the  public. 

Th2  Commission  currently  interprets  Sec- 
tion 6ib)  of  the  CPSA  to  aliow  the  Commis- 
-slon  to  have  the.--e  meetings  and  listings  open 
to  tiie  public  because  the  Commission  is 
merely  making  available  intormaiion  sup- 
plied by  the  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
retailer  hirn.->elf.  and  the  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor or  retailer  is  pre.-,ent  at  any  meet- 
ings regarding  the  pos.-,ible  hazard  aiid  need 
for  a  consent  agreement.  The  Commission  is 
seeking  clarification  of  Section  Ccb)  to  spe- 
cifically state  that  such  meetings  and  dis- 
closure of  Information  need  not  be  preceded 
by  an  additional  opportunity  for  comment  by 
the  maiiufactmer  or  private  labeler.  There 
IS  already  specific  exception  to  this  30  day 
notice  for  actions  filed  under  Section  12. 
Section  19  violations,  and  court  and  admln- 
Itrutive  proceedings,  but  none  for  Informal 
proceedings  leading  to  a  settlement  In.-tead 
of  ciuirt  or  administrative  procoedlnt's. 

Sl.^NDARUS    IitVELof.MFNT 

Section  6  would  provide  the  Commission 
more  flexibility  in  determining  realistic 
standard  development  period.  Subsections 
(a)  and  (O  would  allow  the  development 
period  for  a  con-.umer  product  safety  stand- 
ard to  be  150  days  after  the  date  of  accept- 
ance of  an  offer  to  develop  such  standard. 
At  present,  the  150-day  period  begins  with 
the  publication  In  the  Federal  Res-'i^ter  of  an 
Invitation  for  offerors  to  develop  a  standard. 
Tlie  notice  and  selection  process  can  con- 
sume a  considerable  portion  of  the  150  days, 
taking  valuable  time  away  from  that  actually 
allocated  to  development  of  a  statidard. 

While  the  C'omn'i,>sion  recognized  the  ne- 
ces;-.ity  of  proceeding  with  standard  develop- 
tnent  without  undue  delay.  It  is  felt  that 
this  amendment  would  provide  a  more  real- 
istic time  frame  and  liot  present  such  a 
delay. 

Siib^^ectioii  (b)  would  speciiically  ati- 
thorlze  the  Commission  to  develop  or  con- 
tract for  the  development  of  a  standard  lu 
cases  uhere  a  proposed  standard  submitted 
by  an  offeror  is.  in  whole  or  in  part,  un- 
acceptable. This  amendment  Is  of  a  clarify- 
ing nature.  Presently,  it  is  unclear  whether, 
after  the  standard  hiis  been  submitted,  the 
Commission  may  find  it  unacceptable — either 
wholly  or  partlallv — and  tiien  proceed  to  de- 
velop the  standard  itself.  We  would  like  this 
clarified  .so  that  the  Commission  would  be 
able  to  adjust,  or  re-write,  a  submitted  stand- 
ard until  the  Commission  finds  it  acceptable. 

rROHI'tTFD     A<  TS    ANll    KN'FOKCEME.NT 

Section  7  v.ould  amend  the  CPSA  to  ex- 
pand the  Commlssiou's  enforcement  author- 


ity Tills  section  amends  Sections  19  and  20 
of  the  CPSA  to  correct  an  oversight  in  pro- 
viding sanctions  for  several  of  the  prohibited 
acts  under  our  enacting  legislation.  At  the 
present  time,  we  have  no  means  of  enforce- 
ment for  those  who  fall  to  meet  the  rcquiro- 
inents  of  the  law  with  ret-ards  to  recnid 
keeping  (Section  16(b)),  re;^ulation  of  rx'.v 
consumer  products  (Section  13).  matnuii.-- 
taie  and  sule  oi  items  determined  to  iJieseiii 
a  substai.iial  prod'ict  hpzard  (Section  15), 
and  the  requirement  to  provide  perlormance 
and  technical  data  (Section  27(e)  i.  These 
amcndmeuLs  are  necessary  to  provide  the 
Coinm.i-.si<.n  with  a  means  of  ensuring  that 
these  provisions  ol  the  Act  are  re.idilv  eti- 
lorceable. 

Although  v.e  could  cover  ,some  of  these 
point.s  by  Individual  court  litigation  or  is- 
suance of  a  general  order  or  individual  sub- 
poenas under  our  authority  under  Section 
27(bi,  tins  Is  a  timc-conaumiiig  and  awkward 
process. 

Subsection  tai  would  amend  the  "Prohi- 
bited Acts  "  section  of  the  CPSA  to  include: 
violation  of  Commls.sion  recordkeeping  regu- 
lations (.Section  l(i(b)):  manufacture  or 
marketing  of  products  which  have  been  de- 
termined to  present  substantial  product 
hazards  under  Section  15;  violation  of  any 
Commission  rules  relating  to  prior  notice 
and  description  of  new  consumer  produces 
(Section  13):  and,  failure  to  comply  with 
anv  Commission  rule  relating  to  provision 
(>i  performance  and  technical  data  (Section 
27(ei  I. 

Subsection  (bi  vvotild  provide  civil 
penaltie.-,  for  violations  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tions  to  the  "Prohibited   Acts"  bectlon. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  and  (2)  would  au- 
tliorize  the  Commission  to  seek  appropriate 
injunctive  enforcement  lii  cases  involving 
violations  or  anticipated  violations  of  the 
amended  "Prohibited  Acts'  section  or  of 
any  rules  or  regulations  issued  under  the 
CPSA. 

Subsection  (c)(3)  would  authorl?e  .seiztire 
proceedings  against  products  distributed 
in  commerce  which  have  been  determined 
to  present  a  substanllal  product  hazard  un- 
der section  15  of  the  CPSA  or  which  violate 
a:iv  rule  or  regulation  Issued  under  the  CPSA. 
iTlie  amendment  contained  In  section  7iC) 
(2)  k-:  further  explained  In  the  summary  ol 
sections  ilitigatioiu, 

initiATION 

Sectic)!!  8  of  the  proporsed  bill  would  amend 
the  CPSA  to  give  the  Commission  flexibility 
i!i  its  litigation  activities.  The  propo,sed 
amendments  would  not,  however,  preclude 
looperation  between  the  Commission  and 
tlie   Attorney   General, 

Subsection  (ai  would  provide  that  copies 
of  petitions  lor  judicial  review  of  consumer 
jiroduct  safety  rules  would  not  have  to  be 
trntismlticd  to  the  Attorney  General  and  that 
the  Commission,  rather  than  the  .attorney 
Gencr.il.  would  be  required  to  file  In  the 
court  tlie  record  of  the  proceodings  on  vvhli  h 
such  rule  was  based, 

Sub.sectioii  (bi  provides  that  persons  seek. 
ing  enforcement,  of  consumer  product  safety 
rules  or  orders  under  section  15  of  the  CPSA 
would  not  be  required  to  give  notice  to  tlie 
Attorney  Goneral, 

Subsection  (c)  would  authcr!:'e  the  Com- 
mission to  proceed,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  .Attorney  General.  In  initiating,  pros- 
ecuting defending,  or  appealing  any  court 
action  In  the  name  of  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authori.ie  the  Com- 
mission to  bring  court  actions,  without  the 
concurrence  of  tlie  Attorney  General,  to  re- 
.strain  violations  of  the  CPSA's  "Prohibited 
.\cts"  section, 

Su'i)sectlon  (ei  v.ould  allow  the  Commis- 
sion to  seek  represent :'t ion  by  the  Solicitor 
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General    in   any  pioceeding   before    the   Su- 
preme Court, 

(The  amendment  contained  in  section  7{C) 
i2)  would  authorize  the  Commission  to  seek 
injiiuctive  enforcement  wltliout  the  concur- 
rence  of   the   -Attorney   General.) 

It  has  become  apparent  to  the  Commission 
tiiat  the  requirement  to  work  through  the 
Attorney  General  can  be  a  cumbersome  proc- 
ess which,  in  some  situations,  hampers  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  laws  administered 
by  the  Commission,  For  example,  the  rapid 
re.poiise  required  in  matters  such  as  tem- 
p:)iary  restraining  orders  is  severely  hamper- 
ed when  a  significant  amount  of  time  is 
needed  to  brief  tlie  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys 
v*ho  h.tve  not  been  involved  with  Commission 
mi.tters  previously  or,  more  specifically,  with 
tlie  matter  at  hand.  Further,  the  Commission 
believes  that  it  is  inconsistent  to  charge  an 
independent  regulatory  agency  v^ith  enforce- 
ment of  specific  laws  and  tneii  remove  the 
final  decision  from  that  agency  as  to  which 
cases  are  tried  and  upon  what  grounds  to 
b.n-e  the  ca.se  strategy.  Other  agencies,  such 
as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
have  functioned  etficiently  through  their  own 
attorneys  without  adversely  affecting  over- 
all Federal  litigation  activities. 

GENERAL    RC^LEMAKING    AUTHORITY 

Section  9  would  grant  the  Commission 
general  rulemaking  authority  for  the  effective 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
CPSA.  It  Is  desirable  to  have  general  rule- 
making authority  to  supplement  the  express 
authority  contained  in  the  CPSA  for  Issuing 
rules  and  regulations  (e.g..  13ia).  14(c).  17 
(g).  26(cl,  and  27(e)).  General  rulemaking 
authority  would  give  the  Commission  the 
flexibility  to  use  its  discretion  to  issue  rules 
it  believes  are  neces.sary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  CPSA  lu  areas  where  Con- 
gre:s  has  not  expressly  provided  for  rule- 
making. Further,  the  authority  would  obvi- 
ate the  need  to  seek  Individual  amendments 
to  tlie  CPS.A  to  authorl::e  particular  rule- 
mnkiUL',  (.Section  7  of  these  Amendments 
would  provide  injunctive  authority  against 
violation  of  such  rules  and  regulations,  by 
aineiiding  .section  22(a)   of  the  Act.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  other  acts  admln- 
i-iered  by  the  Conmiission  contain  general 
rulemaking  authority  (e.g.,  section  5(c)  of 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  (FEA)  and  sec- 
tion 10(a)  of  the  FHSA)  and  the  Commission 
believes  Its  omission  in  the  CPS.A  to  have 
befi  an  oversight, 

IN'KjnMATION    DISCI-OSURF   To   mtHFK 
GOVKR.N'MENT    BODIES 

Section  10  would  permit  the  Commi,ssion 
to  disclose  accident  or  investigation  reports 
to  otlier  federal  agencies  and  state  and  local 
bodies  engaged  hi  activities  relating  to 
health,  safety,  or  consumer  protection.  Any 
subsequent  disclo.-ure  to  the  public  by  such 
agency  or  body  would  be  conditional  on  the 
consent  requirements  cout.iined  In  section 
25(C)  of  the  CPSA,  The  Conunission  believes 
this  revision  would  clarifv  whether  accident 
reports  may  be  discIo,sed  to  state  and  local 
governments,  and  to  other  federal  agencies 
Without  liie  con.sent  of  the  hijured°  party 
or  treating  physician.  Our  Interpretation  of 
Section  20(6)  is  that  stal;s  are  subject  to 
the  consent  restriction.  However,  this  Is  a 
hindrance  to  state  cooper.iiion. 

Section  2;)  of  the  CPSA  directs  the  Com- 
nilssion  to  cooperate  with  states  and  author- 
izes the  Commission  to  accept,  among  other 
thini;s,  injury  data  from  the  states.  Quite 
oilcii  a  Slate  or  local  government  will  advise 
our  area  office  of  an  accident,  giving  the 
name  of  the  Individual.  Our  staflT  will  then 
proceed  to  do  an  investigative  report  on  the 
accident  to  determine  if  it  is  a  product- 
related  injury  falling  within  the  Jurisdiction 
ol  this  Agency,  When  the  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment comes  back  to  the  Commission  for  & 
<"opy  of  the  report  we  muit  advise  them  that 
tinder  Section  25(c)   of  the  Act  we  cannot 


give  it  to  them  since  It  contains  the  name  of 
the  injured  person. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Congress  meant  to 
preclude  this  cooperation.  However,  the  lit- 
eral wording  of  the  CPSA  would  lead  to  that 
result,  and  a  resultant  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  State  and  local  Jurisdiction  to  co- 
operate with  Commls.sion  activities. 

JIRISDICTION     ttNDEP.     fONSt'MIH      !"Ml,Iir 
SAFETY    ACT 

.■Section  11  would  authorize  the  C.mmi,>-- 
sion  to  proceed  under  the  broader  and  more 
viable  provisions  of  the  CPSA.  when  iie<  es- 
sarv  and  In  the  public  intercut,  in  dealing 
with  product  hazards  that  are  or  woiid  be 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  acts  tran.'^- 
f erred  under  section  30  of  the  CP.S.A.  Sec- 
tion 30(d)  of  the  CPSA  currently  requires 
that  a  risk  of  injury  which  is  associated  with 
a  product  and  which  could  be  eliminated  (>r 
reduced  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  action  taken 
under  the  Federal  Hai^ardous  Substances  Act, 
the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act,  or  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  may  be  regulated  by 
the  Commission  only  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  those  acts. 

Initially  Congress  considered  repealing  the 
other  safety  Acts  which  were  eventually 
transferred  to  the  Commission  under  Pcciion 
30  of  the  CPSA,  Instead  of  taking  action  to 
repeal  the  Acts.  Congress  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 30(d)  that  the  Commission  would  use 
the  transferred  Acts  so  long  as  the  risk  of 
injury  associated  with  a  consumer  product 
could  be  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  sufficient 
extent  by  action  taken  under  those  .Acts.  If 
the  Commission,  after  consideration  of  all 
a.spects  of  a  risk  together  with  the  rempciial 
powers  available  to  it  under  both  the  traii.'- 
ferred  Act  and  the  CPSA,  decided  that  the 
CPSA  was  better,  then  it  could  proceed  to 
regulate  the  consumer  product  inidc-  Uie 
CPSA, 

The  express  language  of  Section  30idi  ad- 
dresses whether  the  risk  could  be  eliminated 
or  reduced  to  a  sufficient  extent.  The  leijisla- 
tlve  history  keys  this  consideration  to  look- 
ing at  the  remedial  powers  available.  Thus, 
tlie  Commission  cannot  decide  to  proceed 
under  the  CPSA  unle.ss  the  risk  involved 
either  could  not  be  regulated  at  all  under 
a  transferred  Act  or  could  not  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  with  the  remedies  available  This 
does  not  permit  the  Commission  to  consider 
factors  such  as  the  time  Involved  in  obtain- 
ing a  regulation,  the  cost  of  tlie  regnlatijn 
to  consumers  and  industry  involved  and  o;h(  r 
factors  which  affect  the  public  interest. 

For  example,  In  regulating  bicycles  one  of 
the  major  problems  presented  by  the  industry 
Involved  is  the  lack  of  a  federal  preemption 
provision  in  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  which  would  prohibit  conflict  ing 
state  or  local  regulations.  Without  such  a 
clause,  the  industry  could  be  faced  w  ith  pro- 
ducing many  types  of  bicycles  at  an  increased 
cost  to  consumers.  However,  a  preemption 
clause  is  not  something  which  prohibits  reg- 
ulation by  the  federal  government  It  (jiily 
prevents  conflict  by  states.  A  preemption 
clause  is  not  remedial.  Therefoie,  the  Cum- 
mlssion  may  not  consider  the  preemption 
provisions  of  the  CPSA  in  determining  uiuier 
which  Act  an  item  should  be  regulated. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  is  seeking  t<} 
expand  the  bases  under  which  it  could  use 
the  CPSA  lu  place  of  one  of  the  transferred 
Acts,  This  expansion  would  base  a  shift  irom 
a  transferred  Act  on  a  consicieration  of  all 
factors  which  aflfect  the  public  interest, 
rather  than  just  remedial  provisions  of  ilie 
law  s  involved. 

TITLE    18    PROTECTION 

Section  12  would  provide  penalties  for  a;iv 
person  who  assaults,  intimidates,  or  kills  a 
Commission  employee  assigned  to  peiiorm 
investigative  inspection,  of  law  enforcement 
functions  while  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties.  This  Is  a  standarn  pro- 


vision considered  to  have  been  unintention- 
ally  omitted  In  the  enacting  legislation. 


PROTECTING  THE   NATIONS 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  KPNNEDV.  Mr  P)-esident.  on 
March  17.  1975.  the  Ne-v  York  Tim  ;i 
carried  a  brief  but  .sipnificani  editorial 
on  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  trus'L 
bill.  S.  67.  whii  h  Sentiior  Brooke  and  I 
liavc  iniioduced  with  the  co-six)n,soish!)> 
of  Senaior  StiiwEiKEr,  The  bill,  now 
jjcndinp  in  the  Senate  SubconiPiitt*t  on 
Parks  a:xi  Rccieation.  ha.s  been  the  stib- 
ject  of  subcomitiiuee  field  h?arinps  on 
the  islands  theniselve.s,  a.s  well  as  a  h'..:>y- 
ing  here  in  the  Senate, 

The  Times  state.s  that  polic)e.s  for  iho 
protection  of  the  Nations  island.s.  such 
as  tho.se  policies  embodied  in  tiie  lii.:~i 
bill,  are  "de.'^peratcly  nece.ssary.  '  Mr. 
President,  thr.t  note  of  uiTency  could 
well  be  undor.st.ood,  for  if  we  do  not  act 
this  ^e.sMon  to  save  the  Nantucket  Sound 
I.slands  from  the  pre,s.sui'es  of  suburban- 
ized  trad  development  we  may  have  lost 
the  opportunity  to  act  effectively  at  all 

I  a.sR  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  eii:- 
toiial  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recctd. 
a;;  follows: 

NANTI'CKfT    S  ilND 

RKh  in  history  and  in  phvsic:il  bciiuty. 
Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  are  two  Oi 
.America's  be,=-t -loved  islands.  Situated  in 
Nantucket  Sound  within  easv  traveling  di-- 
tance  of  densely-populated  New  'i'ork  and 
southern  New  England,  these  still-pastoral 
i.-lands  afford  a  t<'st  of  the  nations  cupacitv 
to  reconcile  intensive  vise  and  open  space. 

After  numerous  pul^lic  meetings  with  in- 
terested re.=  ldc!V.s,  Mas-achtisei ts  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Brooke,  r.nd  the  islands'  rep- 
rc-entativc,  Gciry  Studds.  have  reached  con- 
sensus on  a  bill  that  v.<nild  prevent  further 
reckless  exploitation  of  these  islands.  The 
bill  would  establish  a  commission,  hall  ol 
whose  members  would  be  popularly  elected 
which  would  .share  planning  and  con:r.jl  will: 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  On  Martha.- 
Vineyard,  where  the  more  .serious  potential 
problems  exist,  the  island  would  be  zoned 
into  three  categories  of  land,  ironi  the  most 
fragile  to  the  most  developed. 

The  detailed  arrangements  worl.cd  out  for 
Nantucket  Sound  are  unique  be(  ause  these 
1-  lands  have  thi  ir  ovv  ii  Instory  and  pat  lern 
of  development.  But  a.s  with  the  exisiii,,-. 
Cape  Code  National  Seashore,  this  bill  if  it 
becomes  Ir.w  would  be  a  major  step  toward 
a  comi)rehei:.^ive  n.ttion;.:  policy  to  protect 
all  islands,  lirsi  put  forward  some  five  years 
ago  but  FTiIl  not  adopted.  Ir  is  growing  late 
■With  population  steadily  mounting  and  de- 
velopmental pr(s.-nres  inten.sl]ying  at  an 
even  faster  rate,  the  enactment  oi  such  a 
policy  becomes  increasingly  urgent  with  every 
dav— and  desperately  necessarv  for  tne  Is- 
lands of  Nantucket  Sound. 


PRESERVING  THE  PRINTED  WORO  - 
FUNDS  TO  CARRY  OUT  S,  411 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President,  I 
am  delighted  tliat  hcaiines  are  now  be- 
ing held  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Trea.-ury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropi-i;;tion.s,  chaired  by 
tlie  Honorable  Tum  Steed  of  Oklahoma, 
relative  to  funds  requested  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  imi.lement  S.  -ill  — 
Publi"  I  -w  93-323. 
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As  a  coauthor  of  tlii.^  law.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  seeing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment lives  up  to  its  re>poii.Nibility  for 
appropriating  the  full  aiuounts  reciuircd 
to  cariT  out  Its  purix)se>.  and  I  presented 
a  written  statement  to  ii>e  House  com- 
mittee today  urging  that  this  be  done. 

In  brief,  S.  411  provides  that  excessive 
increases  in  the  po.^taye  lates  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  book-,  and  circulars 
from  charitable  tcroup.s  >iial!  be  spread 
over  an  extended  period  of  years  m  order 
to  enable  these  in.'il  u-er.s  to  adjust  to 
the  higher  coht.< 

Mr.  President  l  resent  and  strouRlv 
challenge  any  connotation  that  this  law 
is  "class  legislation."  It  is  not.  It  bene- 
fits the  ei^tirc  American  reading  pub- 
lic—anyone with  an  interest  in  the 
printed  word. 

In  tnith.  what  is  at  st;.ke  in  this  ap- 
projniation  is  the  opiioilunity  for  the 
American  reading  public  to  cn.joy  the 
widest  po.ssible  circulation  of  news,  in- 
lormation,  and  opinions  m  the  mails  a 
privilege  which  ha-,  been  a  part  of  the 
Uindamental  heritage  of  all  citizens 
-ince  the  founding  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagiK-.  that  the  total  circulation  of 
new.spapers  and  magazines  m  the  mails 
IS  almo.st  9  billiun  i.s.sue>  a  .%ear.  More- 
over, half  the  books  pure  based  by  Amer- 
ican libraries  are  being  delivered  bv 
mail— on  lop  of  which  many  libraries 
operate  a  book-b-. -mail  program  for 
fiieir  patrons. 

If  these  funds  are  not  appropriated, 
many  veterans,  church,  iarm.  and  other 
IHiblications- which  are  faced  with  iii- 
I  leases  in  ix)scal  rates  up  to  1,000  jjcr- 
■  en t— will  fold. 

We  must  recall  that  the  widespread 
availability  of  printed  news,  ideas,  and 
knowledge  ha.s  contributed  to  the  success 
of  our  self-government  since  the  found- 
ing of  our  Nation. 

For  example,  the  printed  word,  carried 
bv  the  past,  helped  to  unify  the  patriots 
during  the  American  Revolution  and  to 
ubtain  approval  of  tiie  Constitution 
later.  It  has  since  helped  to  serve  as  a 
nuardian  of  our  liberties.  Thus,  the  funds 
I  am  requestint;  will  help  to  ])rcserve  the 
historic  role  of  the  public  mails  as  con- 
tributing to  public  enlightenment  and  to 
nie  .secunty  of  a  free  Constitution. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  uiuiiumous  con- 
"iit  that  my  statement  todav  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Po.sal  Service 
Ai>i)roiMi.itions  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  bf  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows. 

Si  \7FMF..VT  DV  .SFNATf.R  U  \V.R\    G'.t.DWVTf.R 
PnF.SERVINC    THE    PRINTtO    WORD 

Mr  Chairman.  r=!  one  of  the  mifhors  or 
S  411.  enacted  into  law  a.s  PL  9.3  .328  to 
pbase-iii  large  p.\s»;il  rale  incre.ises  on  mail- 
f-rs  of  publications  and  thereby  u>  help  pre- 
serve a  wide  choice  of  educational,  infornia- 
tional  and  literary  matter  for  the  public.  I 
?'roiigly  urge  your  favorable  coi;,ideration  of 
'he  fall  appropriations  needed  to  implement 
tins  law. 

Anyone  who  is  Interested  in  -he  printed 
v...rd  has  a  direct  interest  ni  the  fviudiiig 
recpie-,t  presented  to  yon  by  llie  Postal  Serv- 
I'-e  for  currying  out  the  pha.-iiir;  provrsions 
of  S.  411.  In  short,  what  the  l.uv  does,  Ls  to 
provide  for  an  e.xtension  nf  tiie  number  of 
years  dtirliis;  which  very  high   increases  in 
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po.sial   rates   will    take   eitect   in   the  c.se  of 
printed  publication.^  delivered  U\  the  malls 

These  pablicatiou.s  Include  bolli  non-proiit 
and  profit  materials.  They  include  small  cir- 
culation maga/liies  as  well  as  ma.ss  clrcuhi- 
tion  Journals. 

Tiiey  include  in -county  and  weekly  new.s- 
papers a.s  well  as  metropolitan  dallies.  They 
also  cover  b<.)ok.s  piircha.sed  by  .small  town 
Ubr.Tie.s  and  ctas.,RK)m  publications  acquired 
tiir  use  in  schools  or  in  religious  instrucli"ii 
ilas.ses. 

What  this  approj)nalions  retpie.'-l  means  to 
tlie  American  reading  public  Ls  the  oppor- 
luiil'y  to  enjoy  the  widest  possible  circula- 
tion of  news,  information,  and  uplnions  in 
the  mails,  a  privilCL;e  which  lias  been  a  part 
of  the  fundamental  heritage  of  all  cili/eiis 
since  the  founding  of  tlie  naiiou. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  a;-k  you  to  consider 
the  fact  that  there  are  aboiit  10.000  pron; 
and  iKjii-prolit  maga/ine.^  being  publisiu'd  in 
the  United  States,  in  addition,  there  arc 
nearly  1,800  daily  newspapers  and  more  than 
7  (iOO    weekly   newspapers    being   printed. 

The  total  circiilation  of  these  newspapcis 
and  mjgak:ines  in  the  mails  is  almost  nine 
billtoii  issues  a  year!  Moreover.  I  would  iinie 
that  half  the  books  purchased  by  AmerUan 
libraries  are  being  delivered  by  niuil— on  top 
<.>t  which  many  libr.ines  operate  a  buok-bj- 
mai!  prtigram  lor  their  patron.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  widespicad  availability 
of  primed  news,  ideas  and  knowledge  is  a 
hallmark  of  Annrica.  It  lias  contributed  t<i 
'he  success  of  our  self-government  throiigli- 
out  our  hi.slory. 

For  example,  i  he  40  or  so  newspapers  of  the 
American  Revolution  were  .m  elfective  lorce 
wnrkmg  towards  llie  uniiication  of  the  peo- 
ple by  awakening  a  consciousne.ss  of  common 
purpose  among  the  separate  colonies  and  a 
deierniinatioii  to  .see  the  war  through  to  its 
successful    conclu.-.ion 

By  tlie  time  of  the  c<.nintry-wlde  debate 
preceding  the  adoption  of  the"  Con.stitution, 
about  100  weekly  newspaper.s  were  being 
puljlished  in  the  Ifnited  Stales  Nine  out  of 
ten  supjiorted  ratllicatlon. 

T  he  earlv  ma>;a/ines  oi  America  also  helped 
to  build  .1  receptive  public  audience  for  the 
Constitution.  These  magazines  devoted  hun- 
dreds of  pages  to  current  events  designed 
to  convince  readers  ol  the  advantages  of  a 
stroiiK  federal  Constitution. 

The  printed  word,  carried  by  post -rider-, 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  tlie  remark- 
able fact  that  eleven  st.ites  approved  the 
Constitution  within  tea  months  after  the 
Con.stitutlonal  Comention  had  closed.  And 
It  tiie  printed  word  helped  to  unity  the 
patriots  and  obtain  approval  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  has  since  helped  to  serve  a';  a 
gn  irdian  of  our  liberties. 

l!i  order  to  a-sure  our  citi/cn  ;  the  con- 
tinued benefits  of  this  system,  it  is  neces- 
.sarv  ihat  we  reaiTirm  the  national  interest 
in  facilitating  the  circulation  of  knowledge 
in  the  mails  by  helpini,'  printed  publications 
to  survive  the  extraordinary  iiurea.ses  in 
po.stal  rates  witli  which  tiiey  are  faced  Tlie 
a-.eragc  Increase  of  regular  second  class  po.s- 
tal rates  Ls  over  200  since  1971  and  will 
likely  exceed  300';  bv  1977  Some  non-profit 
publications  are  confronted  ni'li  increases 
of  almost  1000'   . 

These  costs  are  so  huge,  .-md  thev  would 
consume  such  a  large  share  of  the  revenue 
dollar,  that  many  publications  simply  can- 
not all'ord  them. 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  manv 
ma«a/ines  and  newsp.ipers  will  he  forced  to 
go  out  of  bu.slness  because  of  po-tage  rate 
increases,  lliose  wiiich  survive  niav  be  dras- 
ticallv  changed  in  format  or  frequency  of 
publication,  to  the  public  disadvanta.ge 

ilr.  Chairman,  the  lunds  needed  to  i  arrv 
out  S.  411  will  preserve  the  historic  role 
of  the  public  mails  as  contributing  to  public 
enlighiennient  and  to  the  .security  of  a  free 
Constitution.  I  a.sk  that  you  act  favorably 
on  this  refpiesi 


MARCH   UNEMPLOYMENT 
STATISTICS 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  release  of  the  Department  of  Labor's 
latest  unemployment  figures,  our  coun- 
try settles  yet  deeper  into  the  current 
severe  recession.  These  figures  reflect 
the  cold  statistical  picture  of  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  during  tlie 
month  of  March:  500.000  more  Ameri- 
cans .joined  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
to  bring  the  total  unemployment  figure 
to  8.7  percent.  These  statistics,  while 
grim  enoii.'.'h  in  themselves,  are  never- 
theless misleading  and  do  not  fully  re- 
ject what  they  represent  in  human 
terms. 

It  is  now  confirmed  that  there  was  ht- 
tl'-  comfort  to  be  gained  from  February's 
unemployment  statistics,  which  showed 
no  increase  m  the  unemployment  rate 
over  the  i)revious  month.  It  is  clear  that 
the  consttmcy  of  those  figures,  contrary 
to  indicating  a  leveling  off  of  the  eco- 
nomic downturn,  was  in  reality  a  portent 
of  a  trrim  fact  with  which  we  must  come 
to  i; rips— the  number  of  citizens  who  be- 
come discouraged  and  drop  out  of  the  job 
market  entirely  is  steadily  increasing 
In  my  home  State  of  New  Jer.sey,  the 
ur.employment  figure  for  March"  is  at 
10  9  percent,  but  the  areas  and  indus- 
tries which  are  hardest  hit  know  that  it 
is  much,  much  higher  lor  them. 

It  has  only  been  since  1967  that  tlie 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  compiled 
data  on  discouraged  workers  and  their 
impact  on  the  total  employment  picture 
Discouraged  workers  are  those  who  even 
in  the  best  of  times,  face  hurdle  after 
hurdle  in  their  quest  for  a  decent,  livable 
wage.  In  this  category  are  blacks  and 
other  minority  groups,  inner-citv  poor 
teenagers,  and  women.  When  a  recession 
hits,  they  invariably  are  the  first  victims 
who  fall  by  the  wayside  and  are  often 
for'-;otten. 

These  people  represent  a  sizable  sector 
cf  the  Nation  s  population,  and  though 
their  employment  situation  is  by  far  the 
bleakest  of  all,  it  is  not  even  reflected  in 
imemployment  statistics.  Persons  not  ac- 
tively seeking  work  are  not  included  in 
unemployment  figures,  but  rather  are 
classified  as  being  outride  the  labor  force. 
If  persons  who  fall  within  this  category 
were  to  be  counted  as  unemployed,  the 
real  unemployment  rate  would  be  a))- 
proximately  10  percent. 

The  statistics  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  last  week  al.so  graphicallv 
illustrate  the  extent  to  which  certain 
segments  of  the  population  must  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  country's 
economic  woes.  While  blacks  accounted 
for  about  30  percent  of  the  total  discour- 
aged workers  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 
they  represented  only  11  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  On  the  other  hand,  males 
between  the  ages  of  25  to  59  make  up 
42  percent  of  the  total  workforce,  yet 
represent  only  10  percent  of  the  dis- 
couraged workers. 

We  have  the  means  by  which  we  can 
help  the  hardcore  unemployed  as  well  a.s 
the  thousands  of  other  workers  who  have 
lost  their  .jobs  because  of  the  current 
economic  difficulties.  The  Comprehensive 
Emi)loyment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 
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was  not  enacted  in  response  to  a  slump- 
ing economy,  but  now  that  we  are  en- 
sconced in  a  recession,  it  can  be  the  tool 
by  which  we  pull  ourselves  out  of  the 
slump  and  regain  economic  stability. 
CETA  can  provide  immediate  and  effec- 
tive assistance  to  low'-income,  under- 
employed, and  laid  off  employees  who 
otherwise  have  little  hope  of  becoming 
jiroductive  members  of  society. 

The  Congress  has  already  amended 
and  expanded  CETA's  range  and  ability 
to  deal  realistically  with  today's  prob- 
lems. But  it  still  falls  short  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  a  society  beset  by 
problems  of  unemployment,  recession 
and  inflation.  We  need  more  programs  to 
help  the  unemployed  and  severly  disad- 
vantaged to  find  work  and  restore  their 
personal  dignity  and  rightful  place  in 
society. 

The  administration  must  come  to 
terms  with  the  realities  of  our  present 
complex  problems,  I  cannot  share  Presi- 
dent Ford's  optimism,  even  though  it  is  a 
guarded  optimism,  that  America's  econ- 
omy is  "starting  to  show  tentative  signs 
that  the  worst  may  be  behind  us,"  If  in- 
deed such  signs  are  visible,  they  are  in- 
dications that  the  measures  which  Con- 
gress has  taken  in  recent  months  are 
beginning  to  pay  off.  So  far,  the  only  in- 
dustry which  has  been  showing  any  signs 
of  growth  at  all  has  been  State  and  local 
government,  and  even  this  growth  is  cur- 
rently attributable  to  th-?  injection  of 
public  service  jobs  into  the  government 
system 

When  the  economy  began  heading  to- 
ward a  serious  recession  last  summer,  it 
was  obvious  to  me  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  no  progr&s 
would  be  made  in  reversing  the  disastrous 
slump  until  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  in  with  iimovative  and  expansive 
programs  which  could  stin  ulate  a  slug- 
gish economy  while  maintaining  a  real- 
istic balance  between  real  wages  and 
price  increases. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  part  of  our  cur- 
rent dilemma  came  about  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  executive  foot-dragging  In  the 
release  of  Federal  funds  Impoimded  by 
the  administration.  Once  released,  those 
funds  could  have  been  put  to  immediate 
use  creating  the  khids  of  jobs  which  sub- 
sequently became  the  most  scarce— par- 
ticularly in  the  construction  industry. 


The  American  people  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly despondent  and  discouraged 
about  their  Government's  ability  to  cope 
wuth  an  economy  which  has  not  been  In 
such  critical  shape  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  I  recently  reviewed  a  sam- 
pling of  my  mail  received  during  a  1- 
week  period  and  discovered  that  nearly 
7d  percent  of  it  dealt  in  some  way  with 
the  state  of  the  economy  and  the  job 
market.  And,  as  I  am  sure  each  of  my 
colleagues  can  likewise  attest,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  mail  received.  More  and  more  of 
our  citizens  feel  compelled  to  vent  their 
anger  and  frustration  by  writing  to  their 
elected  representatives  in  Washington  to 
find  out  what  is  being  done  to  improve 
the  country's  plight. 

This  influx  of  mail  fronr  our  concerned 
citizens  played  no  small  role  in  influenc- 
ing recent  decisions,  such  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  which 
had  come  under  increasing  fire  in  re- 
cent years.  But  it  was  only  in  the  cur- 
rent Congress  that  decisive  steps  were 
taken  to  cut  back  drastically  on  these 
allowances,  thereby  creating  new  sources 
of  Federal  revenue. 

And  the  collective  voices  of  our  out- 
raged citizens  were  heard  v.hcn  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for  yet  more  money 
to  pour  into  a  war  which  our  people  do 
not  support — a  war  which  is  being  lost 
on  the  battlefields.  America  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  humanitarian  na- 
tions in  tlie  world,  and  it  is  a  distinction 
for  which  we  can  all  feel  justly  proud. 
But  if  we  over-extended  ourselves  in  the 
past  with  our  commitments,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  logic  in  compounding  an  al- 
ready tragic  situation  by  prolonging  it. 
We  are  approaching  another  long,  hot 
summer,  and  if  jobs  are  not  provided  for 
the  Nation's  youth,  there  is  a  grave  possi- 
bility that  our  major  cities  will  once 
again  erupt  in  violence.  Senator  Javits 
and  I  have  asked  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  $680  million  for  a 
summer  jobs  program  for  youth.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  begin  planning  now 
for  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  and 
not  wait  for  a  situation  to  develop  that 
is  beyond  all  conti'ol. 

The  time  for  direct  action  is  upon  us; 
we  do  not  want  to  pay  the  price  of  pro- 
crastination in  wages  of  civil  disruption 
and  violence. 


As  always,  Mr.  President,  the  news  re- 
lease by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
is  highly  instructive.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues and  aU  those  who  utilize  the 
CoNCREssiONAL  REcofiD  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  BLS  report,  l"  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  nev.s  relea.se  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  nev.-s  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  priiUed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
T,ni:    E^:^•I.ov:.IE^-•r    SiitA/iuN:    M.'.p.tn    rj~6 

Unemployment  increared  further  and  em- 
ployment coininued  to  dcclitie  In  March,  it 
was  reported  today  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
At  87  percent,  the  Nation's  nnemplo-incnt 
late  wa.s  up  0.5  perceniai^e  point  from  Janu- 
ary and  February  and  4  1  percentage  points 
irom  the  October  197:j  low.  This  was  the 
hi-jhest  rate  .since  1041. 

Total  employment  (as  n-.pa?ured  bv  tl-.e 
monthly  survey  of  hou.'^eholds)  declined  by 
nearly  200.000  in  March  to  83  8  million. 
ThouL'h  not  as  large  as  in  earlier  months. 
this  niiivked  tie  .sixth  coii.'-ecative  mon'h  f  f 
emp'oymcnt  reduction^,  which  have  tot^-lcci 
2  0  milliiui  sincp  last  yoptembor.  With  the 
unemplovnient  Increafe  of  500.0. u)  exceeding; 
t:ie  emtjloymeiit  decre.ise.  the  labor  force 
ro.se  bv  over  300.000:  this  increa.se  partially 
f  lased  the  latf^e  labor  force  drop  in  Febrttary 

Total  nonagricr.ltnral  payroll  employment 
las  mea;aired  by  the  monthly  siirvcy  of  estab- 
lishments)  also  contunied  to  decrease  In 
March,  but  the  325,000  drop-  to  76  4  mil- 
lion— was  not  as  sharp  as  \n  previous  mo.-uh.s. 
•Sin.ce  last  Ociober.  nona^-ricultiiral  pavrcll 
jobs  have  receded  by  2,5  million,  with  the 
ir.anufacttirint;  and  construction  industries 
bearing  the  bian-.t  of  the  cutba^Jis.  Becan.se 
tiiere  was  al.so  a  further  con.striction  ni  the 
workweek,  total  man-hours,  the  most  ccm- 
prehoiisive  measure  of  labor  activity,  con- 
tniued  iis  descent. 

v^•EMp^'•.YMJ•^•T 

Ui:ciiip:oymeut  resinned  Us  steep  upward 
trend  in  March,  after  leveling  on"  temporal ily 
between  January  and  February.  largely  be- 
cause of  withdrawals  from  the  labor  force 
At  8  0  million,  the  number  of  unemnlovert 
pcr.sons  in  March  was  500.000  above  the  pre- 
vious montli  and  3,1  million  above  the  Au- 
gust 1974  level,  when  Joblessness  began  Us 
rapid  climb.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
cicased  iinemploymtin  in  March  can  be 
traced  to  Job  loss,  as  the  numbe:-  of  per- 
sons who  lost  tlieir  last  Job  ro.=-e  to  4,4  mil- 
lion. Since  last  AngiiM,  the  number  of  job 
losers  has  increa.sed  by  23  million,  about 
700.000  women  and  16  million  nun.  This  rlr.e 
accounted  for  over  three-fourths  of  the  over- 
all increase  in  imemployment. 
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'  Prtrlimiii4i< 

lUe  Mui'ili  iiiciea-Nf  lii  jot>le&>tiess  was 
."^liared  by  virtiinlly  hU  worker  groxips.  Rate.s 
ueif  ,u;ir  or  above  alltiino  higlis  Tor  ncliiir 
woint-u  (8  5  perccnl).  teeiint-ers  12O6  per- 
cent I .  whites  (8  0  peroeiit )  blacks  1  14  2  per- 
cent) hoii.-.elioUi  heads  10.8  percent),  and 
full-iinie  workers  (8.3  percent).  Rates  for 
itUilt  men  and  m.irriecl  me;i.  at  0  8  and  5.2 
percent  re-pectuelv.  w.re  vp  st^nilicantlv 
«n>in  liie  pie-.ious  nioinh  but  wire  .-tm  below 
po.sl-VVorld  War  II  hlyh.s. 

Wuh  the  exeeplloii  of  uliKe-collar  wnk- 
er>.  tliere  were  wide.pread  inireaset,  la  the 
mieniploymcni  rates  anions  the  major  oc-cii- 
pational  yroup.s  Bliie-eollur  workers  were 
partiinlarly  hard  hit.  us  ilieir  Jobless  rate 
nioied  from  U)  <t  percent  in  fVbriinrv  10  a 
record  12  5  percent  ni  March,  double  iheir 
vear-e.irher  rate.  Similarly  nil  major  indns- 
ines  shoued  mcrea.ses.  The  nnemployment 
rate  for  CDnstriictuai  wmkers  wa-^  up  .sliai'ply, 
lo  18  7  percent,  and  the  rale  lor  niaiiitfac- 
iiirnii;  workers  ruse  tor  the  tenih  consecutive 
luMiith  to  114  percent  — like  the  bhie-collar 
rale,  more  tliaii  double  a  venr  nyo 

The  unemjjloyment  rale  ol  workers  covered 
iiv  Si.iie  ttnemployment  intiranoe  programs, 
at  fi  .*)  percent  in  March  w.is  np  from  5. a 
pei'-enr  m  February  and  5.".  percent  in  Jaii- 
iiarv  However,  n  remained  well  below  post- 
war record  levels.  The  mirnher  of  workers 
clainuiii;  State  iineinplovinent  insurance 
benetit-.  4.3  million,  repre-^ented  5;}  percent 
of  the  jobless  total  this  March  compared 
V  ilh  45  percent  a  year  earlier 

Ihe  unemployment  rate  for  Vietnnm-era 
ve'erasis  a^^ed  20  Ji  was  e.s-ieiitiully  im- 
chan-urd  from  Febrtiarv  and  January  at  a 
level  -9  0  percent -that  was  below  the  rate 
for  nonveterans.  which  rose  »o  10. 5  percent. 
1  he  rale  for  the  youiicest  veterans  (20-24 
vears  old  i  was  also  about  'he  same  as  in 
Febni  iry.  at  17. .5  perc-ent.  hot  conthmed  to 
be  liii;her  than  their  in.cve'iMMn  coiinicr- 
paris    (14  7    percent). 

Ihe  averajie  uneaiu  dnralion  of  nnem- 
nloymcm  held  relatively  steady  In  March  at 
U4  weeks,  after  rising  sharply  in  January 
.Old  February  However.  Ion- -term  nnemploy- 
niein — persons  imemploved  15  weeks  or 
more— mcreasnt  170,000  irom  the  February 
level  to  20  million.  This  Incren.-ie  followed 
Jumps  totaling  700,000  in  the  previous  3 
months. 

In  additiou  to  the  increase  in  joblessness, 
the  number  of  per.^otis  workii.u  part  time  but 
wantnit;  full-time  Jobs,  at  3.<t  inilhon,  was  tip 
170.000  in  March,  after  .showini;  little  change 
111  February.  When  combined  .wth  unemploy- 
meiii  on  a  mrui-hours  ba'it^.  the  resulting 
measure — labor  force  lime  lo-i  -  reached  fi  6 
percent  in  March,  tip  from  8.!J  percent  in 
Febrnarv  and  5.G  percent  in  March  1974. 

r'.rvl     EMri.OVMFNT   .\N-0   fIVII.MN   I  ABOR   FORCE 

Total  einpl.nmeiit  edged  downward  in 
March  10  83.8  million  ise.tsonally  adjustcdl. 
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With  adult  men  accounting  for  all  ol  the 
decline.  Since  last  .Septembers  peak,  adult 
men  have  comprised  two-thirds  of  the  2 1; 
million  drop  in  employment. 

()u  AM  oorupational  ba.sls.  an  employment 
^ain  tor  white-collar  workers  in  March  was 
more  than  oirset  by  declines  among  craft  and 
kindred  workers  and  operatives  in  the  blue- 
collar  ot-ciipations.  both  of  whom  have  been 
hard  ha  by  the  slump  in  economic  activity 
B:mploymeni  in  the.se  two  groups  has  declined 
bv  900. (K»0  and  1.7  million,  respeciively.  from 
their  peaks  of  last  summer. 

The  civilian  labor  force  ro.se  bv  .JJO.ooo  m 
March  to  91.8  million,  seasoiiallv  adjusted, 
ai'er  postint;  a  580.000  decline  in  Febriiarv 
The  March  increases  occurred  ei-tirelv  ainoiij; 
adult  women  as  the  adult  male  and  teenage 
labor  force  levels  were  unchaiitied  over  the 
month  The  overall  labor  force  was  no  lar^,'er 
in  March  than  last  Octoljer  despite  an  in- 
■  rea-se  of  1.1  miliion  in  the  vvorkinu-age  pop- 
ulation. 

Particlpa-ion  in  the  labor  force,  at  610 
perccnl  of  the  civilian  noninstitutioual  pop- 
ulation. wases.sentiallv  unchanged  from  Feb- 
ruary but  well  below  the  levels  prevailing' 
over  the  October-,Tunuary  period  During  re- 
cessionary periods,  .some  workers  leave  the 
labor  force  becuise  of  di.soouraKement  over 
Job  pro.spects  This  has  happened  in  the  pre-- 
en',  downturn 

DIS(  <'l'R.\c;fcD   WORKKRS 

Dvuiny  periods  of  economic  distress  some 
workers  become  dLscouragcd  with  job  pif.-- 
pects  and  give  up  the  search  for  work.  Ter- 
sons  who  are  not  actively  .^feklng  work  are 
not  counted  as  'unemployed"  but  are  cla-ssi- 
Qed  as  not  in  the  labor  force  Data  have  been 
collected  on  'he  number  of  person^  not  look- 
iiiii  for  job''  because  thev  believe  thev  could 
not  liiid  work— -discour.i.ed  worker.-— since 
!!Hi7  Up  to  this  year,  the  number  of  dlscour- 
.T4ed  workers  has  nuctua:ed  cyclically  withm 
.1  range  of  550.000  to  8.50.(Jo0.  (.See  table  B  1 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  however,  the 
discouraged  count,  soared  to  11  million.'  the 
highest  level  suice  the  initiation  of  the  scries 
As  might  be  expected,  liie  incidence  of  dis- 
couragement laws  market  conditions,  foUow- 
iiiL-  about  one  tiuarler  after  the  unemploy- 
ment  rate  during  the  period  thc^e  data  have 
been  available.  Thus,  while  the  recent  in- 
irc.ioes  of  unemployment  began  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1974,  the  number  of  disooura.  cd 
workers  did  not  rise  until  the  fourth  quar- 
ter. Since  the  third  qtiarter,  the  number  of 
dLscouraged  luu-  increased  bv  nearlv  half  a 
niuiion  (7?  percent). 

A  large  proportion  of  the  di'v^ouraiied  are 
vounger  or  older  workers,  women,  and 
blacks — groups  who  experience  the  greatest 
diftieulty  In  fitiding  Jobs.  For  example,  blat  ks 
accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  the  dis- 
couraged total  111  the  fir-t  quarter,  a  much 
larger  ratio  than  their  proportion  of  the  labor 


force  (  11  percent).  Bv  coi.tra.-t,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  dl.scouraged  are  males  aged 
25  to  59.  In  1974,  this  group  represented  4J 
percent  of  the  labor  force  but  le.ss  than  Ki 
percent  of  the  discouraged  worker  total. 

This  special  section  has  been  added  to  thi- 
releas?  to  add  perspective  on  recent  labor 
force  developments.  More  detailed  data  on 
discouraged  workers  appear  regularly  in  the 
quarterly  press  relea.se.  Labor  Force  Develop- 
ments, The  release  covering  data  for  the  lir-- 
(Miarter  of  1975  will  Ije  issued  on  April  14 
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INDLTSTRV      PAYROLL      EMPLOYMENT 

Tolal  nonagricultural  payroll  employment 
w.is  76.4  million  (seasonally  adjusted)  lu 
March,  down  325.000  from  February  and  2  ,') 
nuUion  from  last  October's  peak  level.  Al- 
thfuiuli  the  March  decline  was  not  as  sharp 
us  those  of  intervening  months  since  Octo- 
ber, the  ovciall  5-month  drop  was  the  large-.i 
since  the  po.stwar  readjustment  period  in 
1945.  Cutbacks  In  employntent  occurred  in 
about  72  perccii*  of  all  industries  from  Feb- 
ruary to  .March,  compared  with  a  proportion 
of  85  percent,  as  revi.^ed.  inun  Januarv  to 
February. 

In  manufacturing,  enip'i.v  inciu  decrci-ci 
by  160.000  in  March,  following  declines  raid- 
ing from  350.000  to  500.000  m  each  of  the 
previous  4  months.  .\Iarcii  reductions  were 
most  pronounced  in  the  primary  metal,  in.i- 
chniery.  and  electrical  equipment  indtntncs 
within  the  durable  good.H  ..ector  and  apj-arel 
in  nondurable  goods.  Piirtiallv  countering 
the.se  declines  was  a  50.000  job  gain  in  tlio 
transportation  equipment  industry,  as  a 
nuinijer  of  auto  workers  were  recalled  iiom 
layoir.  however,  the  Industry's  Job  total  was 
stiH  215.000  sliort  of  its  July  1974  level. 

Employment  in  contract  construe  lion 
droppca  110.000  in  March  to  3.5  million,  lol- 
lo-.viiig  a  decline  of  190,000  in  the  previous 
moiuh.  Construction  Jobs  have  fallen  640.000 
from  the  alltime  hmh  reached  in  Fciiruarv 
!')74 

In  I'ne  -ervice-producing  industries,  the 
number  of  payroll  Jobs  fell  .slightly,  as  an  in- 
crease in  State  and  local  government  was 
oiiiweiglied  by  dc.  lines  elsewhere  in  the  sec- 
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tor.  Employment  in  the  services  sector  has 
declined  by  260,000  since  last  October.  Com- 
pared with  March  1974,  however,  employ- 
ment in  these  industries  has  grown  by  865,- 
OUO.  in  marked  contrast  to  a  job  decline 
totaling  2.5  million  in  the  goods-producing 
industries.  The  only  industry  exhibiting 
s'.rong  growth  in  recent  months  has  been 
f>i?te  and  local  government,  with  Federally- 
financed  piiljlic  scr'i.ice  jobs  making  a  major 
conirilnition. 

HOURS      OF      WORK 

rhe  average  workweek  for  a:i  production 
or  nonsupervisory  workers  on  nonfarm  pay- 
rolls continued  to  decline  in  March,  drop- 
ping 0.2  hotir  to  35.9  hours,  seasonally  ad- 
justed. The  average  workweek  has  fallen  0.8 
hour  since  last  September  and  1.3  hours  from 
ihe  April  1973  high. 

In  most  of  the  manufacturing  industries, 
average  hours  edged  down,  resulting  in  an 
overall  drop  of  a  tenth  of  an  hour  to  38.7 
hours.  This  followed  a  drop  of  0.4  hour  in 
February.  Since  March  a  year  ago,  the  average 
manufacturing  workweek  has  been  reduced 
1.6  hours.  Factory  overtime  was  unchanged 
over  the  month  at  2.2  hours  but  was  1.3 
hours  less  than  a  year  ago.  Both  the  factory 
workweek  and  overtime  hours  in  March  were 
at  their  lowest  levels  since  the  1960-61  re- 
cession. 

The  aggregate  man-hours  of  private  non- 
fiirm  production  or  nonsupervisory  workers 
dropped  1.2  percent  in  March,  tlie  sixth  con- 
secutive monthly  decline.  Since  September 
1974,  the  iadex  of  total  raan-liours  has 
fallen  7.0  pfrcent  to  105.5  (1967  100).  The 
index  of  worxer  hours  in  manufacturing  also 
declined  by  1.2  percent,  much  less  than  rate 
of  decrease  In  the  previous  3  months;  at 
85.9  (I967r-100)  the  Index  was  15.9  percent 
lever  than  March  a  year  ago  and  17.9  per- 
cent below  the  alltime  high  reached  in  No- 
vember 1973. 

HOURLY     AND     WTEKLY     EARNINGS 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production  or 
nonsupervisory  workers  on  nonfarm  payrolls 
iticreased  0.5  percent  in  March  and  8.0  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago  (sea.sonally  adjusted). 
Average  weekly  earnings,  however,  edged 
down  0.1  percent  over  the  month,  owing  to 
the  decline  In  the  workweek,  but  were  up 
5.7  percent  from  March  1974. 

Before  seasonal  adjustment,  hourly  earn- 
ings rose  2  cents  in  February  to  $4.42.  Earn- 
ings have  Increased  33  cents  from  a  year 
ago.  Average  weekly  earnings  were  up"  27 
cents  from  February  and  $8.50  from  March 
1974. 

THE    HOURLY     EARNINGS    INDEX 

The  Hourly  Earnings  Index— earnings  ad- 
Justed  for  overtime  in  manufacturing,  sea- 
sonality, and  the  effects  of  changes  lii  the 
proportion  of  workers  In  high-wage  and  low- 
wage  Indu-strles— was  168.7  (1967-100)  In 
March,  1.0  percent  higher  than  in  February. 
The  Index  was  9.8  percent  above  March  a 
year  ago.  During  the  12-month  period  end- 
ing in  February,  the  Hourly  Earnings  Index 
in  dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power  de- 
clined 1.6  percent. 


REFUGEE  CRISIS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  heM  a  hear- 
ing to  review  the  refugee  crisis  and  hu- 
manitarian problems  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia. 

It  was  10  years  ago  when  the  subcom- 
mittee held  its  first  hearing  into  the  hu- 
manitarian problems  being  created  by  the 
second  Indochina  war.  1965  marked  the 
first  major  crisis  of  people.  In  that  year, 
escalating  battle  in  South  Vietnam  pro- 


duced over  1,000,000  refugees,  tens  of 
thousands  of  civilian  casualties,  and  un- 
counted orphans  and  war  victims  of  all 
kinds.  But  today — after  a  decade  of 
spreading  war  and  unspeakable  human 
suffering  throughout  the  area — the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia  ate 
taking  the  most  ferocious  beating  of  the 
conflict. 

Tragedy  is  piled  on  tragedy.  More 
families  are  torn  apart.  More  innocent 
children  become  orphans.  More  thou- 
sands of  frightened  and  hungry  people 
become  refugees — and  thousands  more 
are  injured  or  maimed  or  killed. 

Millions  of  people  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  are  crying  out  for  peace 
and  relief.  We  share  in  their  crisis.  And 
how  we  help  to  resolve  it  will  not  only 
influence  the  fate  of  these  v  ar  victims, 
but  our  country's  future  relations  v.ith  all 
the  people  of  Indochina. 

The  hundreds  of  calls  and  letters  I've 
received — from  Boston  to  Saigon — reflect 
a  deep  and  despairing  sense  of  helpless- 
ness among  the  American  people  over  the 
human  tragedy  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  The  appeals  of  our  citizens  re- 
veal a  profound  sense  of  ccmmitnient 
and  urgency  to  help — a  commitment  and 
urgency  which  has  yet  to  find  expression 
in  the  policy  and  actions  of  our  national 
leadership.  And  so  today,  the  American 
people  want  to  know — as  this  subcom- 
mittee wants  to  know — what  our  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  to  meet  the  growing 
crisis  of  people  in  Indochina. 

For  too  many  weeks  our  Government 
has  stood  paralyzed,  as  events  rapidly 
overtook  whatever  small  decisions  our 
Government  was  making  to  assist  the 
millions  of  orphans  and  refugees  and 
war  victims  in  South  Vietnani  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

But  this  is  not  a  time  for  paraly^^is  in 
our  Government. 

This  is  a  time  for  bold  actions  by  the 
President.  It  is  a  time  for  new  initiatives 
to  fully  meet  our  obligations  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Indochino,.  It  is  a  time  to  admit 
our  past  misLakes  and  misplaced  priori- 
ties— and  a  time  to  finally  use  the  im- 
mense resources  of  our  country  to  help 
bring  peace  and  relief  to  the  people  of 
Indochina. 

I  call  upon  the  President,  as  I  did  in 
a  letter  to  him  on  March  21.  for  urgent 
action  in  several  areas  of  concern  to 
the  American  people. 

First,  there  is  still  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  dispatch  a  special  envoy  to  pur- 
sue immediate  diplomatic  initiatives  for 
hiunanitarian  purposes  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia.  The  special  envoy 
should  also  pursue  efforts  to  help  end 
the  violence  and  return  to  the  political 
goals  of  the  1973  Paris  agreements.  If  ■ 
we  can  send  our  generals  to  Saigon  for 
assessing  the  military  situation,  the  least 
we  can  do— and  must  do — is  send  a  man 
of  peace  and  human  concern,  who  truly 
reflects  the  feelings  of  all  Americans. 

Second,  I  urge  the  President  to  finally 
lend  our  country's  full  support  to  the 
humanitarian  initiatives  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim's  international  appeal  for  re- 
lief assistance  to  war  victims  in  Indo- 
china.   Without    delay,    the    Pre.sident 


should  authorize  a  roiuribi'tion.  from 
immediately  available  funds,  to  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  and  UNICEF,  whose  lei  resp'.u- 
ativcs  are  present  in  the  field. 

Third.  J  hope  the  admini.-tration  will 
v'ork  v.ilh  the  Congre.'-s  tc  enact  emer- 
gency legislation  to  pro\ide  additioi.iji 
fund.s  lo  support  these  interniitional  ip- 
liei  efforts.  A  bill  I  inli'oduoed  on  Marc'i 
26  'S.  13501  whirh  is  co.sponsored  by 
several  Scnatois.  vill  help  accor.ipli.ii 
thi.s  end. 

Foru)i.  I  uii'e  ilie  Pre -.c'crt.  throui^h 
hii  .special  envoy  aiiu  ctl'^'r  means,  la 
C'omnuniicate  with  all  panics  concerned, 
anrl  to  seek  .he  good  o«ices  o<  the  United 
Nations,  lo  facilitate  t!:e  reunion  of  fam- 
ilies, the  care  and  protection  of  orphans 
and  other  dependent  person.'-',  and  ti;c 
order!;,'  movement  ol  ilii'catened  popuhi- 
lions  in  ail  aieas  of  So-ath  Vietnani  and 
Cambodia.  Inrtcad  oi  v. ringing  our  haiid.'^ 
t'ver  th's  issue,  we  must  i'.MTitaiately  pur- 
sue fho.<^e  diii'otnaiic  apr'='enients  and  un- 
der.slai'iiHjigs  tiiat  v.ill  help  secure  thi- 
frec  movement  and  pi'uteclion  of  the  ci- 
\ili;-n  no:)ulraion.  Such  agreements  and 
uiicie.'.^taiidings  folic.ved  liie  fir^t  Indo- 
china w.^r.  ar.u  .sj.'viiJar  v-i-i'.>  m  re.: eiit 
year.s. 

Fiitl-i.  I  iiree  tii"  Presid'-iit  to  ti^V.e 
needed  ac;!iii?nslralive  slep.'-.  under  e\- 
i.^ting  authoriiies  in  the  immigration  lav.', 
to  lacilitatc  the  movement  of  Vietran-'.cre 
nationals  to  .join  their  familie.s  ard 
friend.-  in  tiic  United  States. 

And.  sixth.  I  urf,e  the  President  to  .uii'e 
full  ,sup!5ort  to  the  relief  effort;.  01  tlie 
private  voluntary  agencies,  and  to  take 
steps  to  facilitate  their  movement  under 
international  auspices  into  all  area-  of 
need  in  South  Vietnani  and  Carnbodia. 

Mr.  President,  v,e  have  no  moral  com- 
mitment to  any  army  in  Indochir.n.  We 
have  no  moral  commitment  to  tins  or 
that  government — to  this  or  that  official 
or  political  faction.  Our  only  tiue 
remaining  moral  obligauoiis  are  with  ihe 
people — to  the  millions  of  peuj)!e  \n  In.- 
dochina  wlro  cry  for  help. 

I  believe  tlie  American  peojile  are  p.o- 
pared  to  accept  these  obligations.  And 
the  purpo.se  of  today's  herrin,;;  is  to  ex- 
plore the  best  ways  to  go  abou'  this  na- 
tional effort. 

It  is  siill  not  Loo  late  to  redeem  tiie 
hope  of  the  Paris  Agreements — and  to 
move,  as  Secretary  Kissinger  stated  just 
2  years  ac-o,  "from  hostihty  to  normal- 
isation to  conciliation  and  cooperation." 
Mr.  President,  I  ash  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
well  ai  tlie  prepared  tei;timony  of  Daniel 
Parker,  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  describin,a 
the  preliminary  steps  taken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  refugee  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

M.fr..  II  '21    ;'j75. 
The  Presidi  nt. 
The  n'hite  Hoi.sc. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dr.\R  Mr.  Presidlnt:  I  r.m  writuig  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  over  the  growing 
human  tragedy  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnani. 
and   to   urge   \our  per.sonal   con.-ider.'ition  of 
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new  liiitiatlics  for  thf  better  protection  and 
care  or  refugees  v.nd  war  victims  In  all  areas 
of  both  countries. 

Since  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Indochina 
war,  the  humanitarian  problems  of  refugees. 
orphans,  civilian  casualties,  and  other  war 
viotlm-s  have  been  of  .'special  concern  to  me 
personally,  a.s  well  as  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees  which  I  serve  ius  Chairman.  Over 
the  years,  we  have  woilced  closely  with  offi- 
cials in  the  £.\ocuiue  Branch  in'  a  diligent 
manner  to  brm^j;  .•.tront;er  hununilarian  prls- 
friiies  in  our  national  policy  in  Ir.clochlna, 
and  to  help  find  rsa.^onable  and  humane 
Eohitioiis  to  the  i::ideniably  tragic  problems 
which  w.tr  has  broughi  to  "the  pe.,ple  of  the 
en';re  area. 

In  this  connection,  and  eypccialiv  since  the 
l!i73  Agreemenv  on  Ending'  the  VViIr  and  Re- 
st.-rlng  the  Peace  in  Vietnam.  I  hare  strongly 
advocated  greater  initiative  by  our  govern- 
n.ent  to  intfrnatioi  alize  ne.?ded  humanitar- 
ian efforts  jiiid  proi/ram'i  thron^jhout  Indo- 
china, and  introfiuced  and  supported 
Ict'i.-.iation  to  accomplish  this  end. 

In  light  of  the  clear  Coneressional  man- 
data  in  thi.s  Im.oortant  aica  of  public  policy, 
and  given  the  spica.ang  Imman  tragedy  In 
Camhodla  and  Vieiiiam.  I  share  the  view  of 
•.UMty  Anierijan^  Ihut  the  time  is  pait  due 
lor  the  humaiut.."i;.n  Intcrvi'ulion  of  tiie 
Infernatlonal  commynlty. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful,  therefore,  thct  -ou 
will  favorablv  consider  an  urgent  appeal  for 
L'ni'cd  Kation;i  SvLrt-'ary  General  Kurt 
WaKU.elm  to  e.Ncrci.-;e  his  pooa  ofiices  fur 
hun.auitariiin  purpo.-,i-.s  in  all  scttrrs  o:  Cam- 
bodia an  J  V'ietna»i/  This  co.-.'.tl  be  dune,  psr- 
hap:,  t!uout:h  the  United  :s„:ion.s  High  Coni- 
ini.ssionor  for  Refi.pces  or  tlie  direct .,r  of 
VUIcr.y.  whose  oifires  ore  .i.nively  presrut  in 
all  p.irt.i  oi  Imiochina. 

I  .stroiiKiy  fetl  thai,  hi  cooperation  with 
tlie  Internationiil  Red  Cro.-,  iu:d  the  private 
vol  intary  a-eiuies.  tli.-  -ooJ  ojljcps  and  more 
active  presence  of  llie  United  Niitions  in  In- 
doohina  vsill  help  to  save  lues,  protect  the 
ir.oviuicnt  of  refu-ee;,  facilitate  the  free 
movcincn'.  of  relief  porsonr.el  and  ^uoplies  to 
are,^s  of  need  nn  all  sides,  rnd  hopefully 
encGun'c^  "'-'t  strcn-then  nted-jd  efTorts  lor 
pe.nce. 

I  appreciats  >our  cunjideraiion,  Mr    Prcs- 
(ient.  imd  pledge  n.y  full  .support  of  meau- 
i'  .'iul  e.Torls  to  iiclp  brln-  j^^ulO  and  relief 
to  tliC  people  of  Ii.tio'.  hlna. 

^..^^i;  Wishe-.. 
ilui-.'n-ly. 
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SrATr7.iE;j7  or  DANirL  PAr.iCES 
It  i;  a  prlvHei=-,e.  as  well  n^  a  '•c.-po:i~ibnity, 
lo  bf  here.  You  ha\e  asked  me  to  testify  ori 
the  refugee  Mtuatlon  in  South  Vietnam  It  H 
i^crious. 

In  a  countrv  v, here  there  were  alreadv 
nipuy  people  \<  iio  had  suffered  ircm  the  war. 
:coi>nt  mihtaiy  U(•^elopnlents  have  left  hun- 
dredi  of  thou'^ud.,.  ptii^aps  nhllirins,  ju  need 
Lf  food,  shellor  and  meU.cal  caie. 

Before  I  aridre-^s  the  situation  further.  I 
v.-oiild  like  to  pry  tiibufe  to  the  sii-e  atid 
finality  of  the  response  that  the  peonle  of 
xliiH  country-tlie  United  St.ites  of  Amer- 
ica—hive  ni.-.de  and  are  makiir:  to  tb;.s 
tragedy. 

It  is  a  nvivln-  e\pcriencf.  at  A.I  D.'s  op- 
eiations  room  in  the  State  Department,  to 
vatcli  the  hundreds  of  calls  come  In— asking 
how  they  can  help.  Is  there  iiu  ori»hau  thev 
<  in  adopt,  what  ran  they  do?  Oiif-  feel.;  that 
t!ie  acrimony  that  did  exist  i„  ihis  country 
V.  i:h  respect  to  United  .St.'»tes  policy  in  Viet- 
nam has  oecn  overcome  by  compRsstcn. 

The  real  burdens  a'C  belnt;  home  b,-  Ih.e 
pfople  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
terms  of  the  .sufTerinp  that  the  recent  'at- 
tac!:.  have  Inr.icted  The  ent-rir.ous  burdens 
borne  by  the  jeopie  ol  South  Vietnam  are 
bcin^  .""harod  or  1,  htentd,  to  the  extent  pos- 
i,y.f.  by  tnt  frenercMty  of  a  preat  manv  peo- 
t'<-     by   t;  o    vc'uiitiry   Ci;enrie3   v. ho   have 


done,  and  are  doing  so  much  to  help;  by  the 
international  relief  organizations;  by  the 
people  of  my  agency  and  numerous  other 
parts  of  the  government;  and  bv  manv.  many 
others. 

Let  me  summarise  for  you  brioflv  what  ha.s 
happened  and  what  hi-;  been  and  is  being 
done.  When  the  North  Vietnamese  offen'^lve 
began,  less  than  three  weeks  ago.  South 
Vietnam  alreadv  curled  with  it  tlie  difficult 
burden  of  feedin;i'  and  caring  for  more  than 
2o5.0iJ0  refugees  and  war  victims  at  an  an- 
nual ciit  of  millions.  Many,  fleeing  souih- 
v.ard.  were  located  in  refugee  camps  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country;  others  had 
been  or  were  beln-  rcl— ated  in  re.ettlement 
sites  whf  re  it  wai  hoped  they  could  become 
Kelf-sufficient:  yet  others  were  receiving 
temporary  as.'iirrancc  In  other  forms. 

As  the  North  Vietnamese  columns  n-.oved 
.soulhward  from  the  northern  provlncjs  of 
I  Corps,  and  .South  Vietnamese  retislance 
unrxpectodly  n'ld  nipidly  collap.scd,  ref- 
ugees numbering  in  the  hundred  thousands, 
il  not  mili:  n^  lied  to  the  coastal  regicn.s 
and  those  other  areas  'till  controlled  by  the 
C.ovsrnmcnt  of   South    Vietnam. 

Tlie  difTicnlt  burden  of  curing  for  the  old 
vijt.ms  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  was  made 
more  enornious  and  yet  moie  complicated 
by  this  new  influ:;  oi  desperate,  homeless 
human  boin;-:s. 

As  of  April  7.  new  ref  .'■;r<cs  re-l>(2rcd  with 
the  GVN  Miniotrr  of  Social  Welfare  were 
3I0.0U0.  An  additional  OJ.OOO  have  bocn  lilted 
by  U.S.  ships  to  date.  An  estimated  total 
of  40.000  ha\e  been  Inttii  on  fi.reien  ilai: 
vefseis.  " 

An  estimated  750.000  ieft:^ees,  are  not  with- 
in these  figuras.  Many  are  ^.tiil  mo.ii-e  in 
rjastal  and  river  craft,  private  ^c  ikies  and 
on  foot.  Into  and  within  areas  controlled  by 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  or  have  .sottled 
with  relatives  or  frle-ids.  In  sum.  the  GVNs 
refugee  burden  has  been  more  thiui  doubled 
and  may  soon  by  tripled. 

The  Ijasic  needs  of  the  refugees  n.'e  man's 
br.sie  nejrts  e.cryuhercr  food,  shelter,  medi- 
C!d  can.  .c.iiTie  would  add  to  that  listing  the 
fa.tur  of  hope,  but  thee  refugees  seem  lo 
have  crirried  with  them  t!-.e  hope  that  life 
ivould  be  betlrr  under  the  .South  Vietnamese 
Govenunent  than   u'.d?r   thp  alternative. 

It  Is  our  immediate  objec:ive  to  assLi^t 
wi.h  thc'e  needs.  Our  prir-.e  and  aim-^st  total 
con..?rn.  neces.sjirily.  is  with  the  physical 
needs.  But  with  respect  lo  the  hoye  factor. 
I  think  It  should  be  .si.!d  that  the  .=\ipport  of 
the  United  States,  for  those  v.iio  ha-.e  He.l 
Jn  hope  as  well  as  those  \\lv>  have  e^d  in 
fear.  Is  terribly  importnnt.  and  t'le  n.s!=!stance 
wo  are  nivlng  and  will  give,  pi.d  the  manner 
In  which  we  give  It.  are  critical  Indicators  of 
that  support. 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  fir.,t  step  Is  to 
h-lp  tiAp  refugees  c-t  to  safelv.  Our  InvoUe- 
ineii'..  indeed  all  elTirt.s.  have  been  mostly  by 
soa.  '1  lO  GVN  hao  coinmitted  mcire  than  50 
vCiSf-ls  to  this  task:  we  ha',  e  deployed  (as 
of  April  7)  7  cargo  vessels  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary .Scalift  Command,  and  5  U.S.  Navy  ships. 
t:>gether  with  0  tups  v.hlch  have  been  oper- 
iiting  with  mulvlple  barges  eaoii. 

From  other  countries,  as  of  April  7  one 
Bri-ish  frigate  was  staming  by;  4  Republic 
of  China  L.STs  wore  participating,  and  1 
Kircan  and  1  Philippin-'  LST  were  evacua*- 
ing. 

Once  the  refugees  leave  the  ships,  or  ar- 
rive In  GVN  ureas  by  other  means,  they  are 
uici-mbied  in  temporaiy  camp.-.  At  this  point, 
thev  are  "registered"  on  a  roll  atid  Issued 
ration  cards  which  permit  the  family  to  draw 
food  and  oth'r  rclie:  sapplics.  It  is  usually 
at  this  time  that  the  family  1 ,  asai"-.ed  tem- 
p.orary  shelter  and  given  a  n-'cdical  screening 
.■'o  that  any  sick  inen>bers  I'uti  b;  referred  for 
n;f*dt-al  care. 

The  r<>fu-j?e  sl-natl-.n  -Ui  te-ms  o!  their 
location — Is  an  extremely  find  otr.  The 
GVN's  flr.-t  plan  wa.s  to  pre,  :de  re  et'lcment 
are.is  In  three  coastal  pri)vinces  in  Eeims 
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V.  and  III.  When  this  became  Impossible  the 
GVN  identified  seven  resettlement  site's  in 
the  Delta,  but  this  plan,  too,  was  modified 
because  of  the  fast-shifting  scene.  Accordinf 
to  In  test  reports,  there  are  about  60,000  refu- 
gees in  the  vicinity  of  Ham  Tan,  20.000  on 
Phu  Quoc  Tt,iand,  and  mounting  numbers  are 
being  assisted  in  B'en  Hoa  Province,  In  an 
area  originally  intended  fjr  permanent  rc- 
settleincnt  .nit  where  GVN,  with  USAID  a.-- 
Kistance,  i.s  now  preparing  ten-.po"ary  h'->me- 
.sites  for  up  to  100.000  refutrees. 

We  have  only  sketchy  iTif>-)rmat ion  trom 
some  of  tlio.;e  locations,  but  are  informed 
that  ihe  GVN  with  our  h?!p  is  making  every 
c^ort  to  meet  supi>iy  r.eeds  For  e";aninle", 
the  ship  VEGA  arrived  nt  Phu  Quoc  Sundav 
vitii  iish,  rice.  milk,  canned  meat,  blaiikets. 
sle.-'pin^  m?,ts  .nnd  other  relief  items,  sunpic- 
mentlnt:  initial  air  siilpment  of  rice.  b';!;,\.r 
and  otiier  food.-  plast.c  shetting  for  shel- 
ter, water  h.-irre'.s  and  cooking  utensiles. 
Thirty-seven  GVN  personnel  wore  also  flown 
ill  to  serve  as  registration  tcam-^. 

Our  U.S.  IMision  has  crcperienced  oflireis 
in  the  field  in  t)ie  locations  where  new  refii- 
ncv.,  are  oeing  tn'thered.  including  Phu  Quoc 
Island.  In  addition,  once  the  situation  sta- 
bllip-es.  rei'rc-sentatlves  cf  the  voluntary  e  "en- 
cic:j  now  in  Saigon  available  for  re.is.slgn- 
nifei.t.  will  be  redeployed  to  r.=.^ure  that  the 
sin^plies  cor'~.lgned  to  their  airncles  re.nch 
the  people  who  need  them. 

There  are  no  volutitary  agency  p"rsor,r;i»l 
u~,  yet  in  Phu  Quoc  but  some  are  working  in 
mainland  refugee  asreMVoly  .sites.  One  should 
ai.'^n  ni?ntion  that  the  sta.T  of  tlie  Iiiwii  try 
of  Social  Welfare,  both  In  Sii^on  and  In  the 
pro-'lnc.s  i.s  quite  capable  of  niectin^  .xf  "gee 
relief  needs  in  a  reliable  and  orderly  man- 
ner. The  GVK  has  demonstrated  thi-i  ean.ibi!- 
in-  in  the  past  by  a.ssUstlng  in  the  dre  of 
and  the  return-to-vlUnce  a:d  resettlement 
of  hundr-^ds  of  thoosar.ds  of  refur-ees  who 
were  forced  to  take  shelter  in  refu'-ee  camps 
lollov.ing  the  oUcnsive  of  i;i72.  We  have  r.D 
indication  that  their  capacity  to  operate  in 
GVN-controlIc-d  r.rc.-'.s  ha?  been  Invaired  by 
lecent  events. 

Our  c.Torl?  lo  help  m?et  t'^e  needs  of  lle-c 
refugees  us?,  broadly  speaking,  two  ch.-.n- 
neis,  111  me:u:on  first  the  voiuntarv  agen- 
cies, logetiier  with  the  international  in.s'i- 
tutions;  second,  the  existing  infra:  tructure 
f>i  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam.  Any 
relief  elforl  i:,ceds  clearly  to  reco^;ni;:e  that 
bo'  !i  chauntis  are  necessary. 

1  I  illiu.ir.Tlo  the  moans  by  which  we  mr'ko 
iclef  .  upplits  available,  let  me  mention  two 
ciniigency  feeding  acti'  ns  v.e  h.ave  taken 
i.nder  'fitlo  II  of  the  IL  4CJ  prog.am.  We 
re.'L  Illy  approved  IJ.OOO  tor..s  of  bicuued  f^  r- 
tified  foods,  cosiuig  $5.6  milli.  ii  (includinij 
freight;  for  u.se  by  voluntary  agencies  in 
providing  nutritional  food  supplements  f,.r 
the  mcst  soicrcly  alfectcd  chiklren  ;n  l  e 
Vietnamese  refugee  popi'.lation.  Tiae  volun- 
tary ageuv.lc.s  arc  very  v.ell  cjuippcd  to  do 
this — OI-  at  least,  tlicy  do  it  verj  v.ell.  veil 
equipped  ^.r  not. 

Also,  late  in  il.vr  h.  we  upnrovfd  an  emer- 
fcncv  JuO.OOO  tons  of  rice  for  Vietn.m.  to 
suiiport  refugee  and  tthcr  v.-.-.r  victim  feed- 
ing pivgranxs  in  Vietnam.  Wc  estimate  that 
one  refugee  vill  req'ure  ."iOO  gf?ins  of  ri-'- 
per  day.  Thus,  if  the  rc.'ugce  population 
totals  one  mill.on.  the  rice  thai  we  have 
provided  should  prove  adequate  for  a  little 
o.i-r  six  montlis.  In  tills  eifort,  we  rei.t,  on 
the  GVN  to  handle  the  distribr.iion.  as  it  is 
the  only  entity  there  v.hich  ccnnnands  the 
nece.s.  ary  logistic  and  .storai;?  assets.  U.S.  and 
international  relief  agencies  will  a!-.o  he  utii- 
i-ed  to  the  fulle::t  possible  extent  in  tl-e 
feeding  programs. 

Tl.e.:;e  eivergency  Title  II  progran.5  have 
supplemented  an  existing  14,300  tons  of 
blended  fori  tried  foods,  10.000  tons  of  v.hlch 
hav«  :,i'-e.ifly  been  shipped,  for  US.  volunUuy 
Cj/'u^v  use  in  South  Vietnam  this  year. 

Ti-.e  prl'.alc  voluntary  organh;ations  have 
r».'"n^,ve  programs  in  Vietnam.  Fifteen  rr- 
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grtuizations  have  had  long-term  grant  agree- 
ments and  contracts  with  A.I  D.  to  work  in 
child  welfare,  rehabilitation  of  refugees 
r.iid  in  public  health.  I  would  mention,  as 
.lining  only  the  largest  of  the  voluntary 
agency  relief  programs  in  Vietnam,  those  of 
C.\RE.  Catholic  Relief  Services.  Church 
'Vorld  Services,  the  International  Rescue 
C.'inmitlce  and  the  World  Vision  Relief  Or- 
-■anizi-.tion.  Private  contributions  to  hi  nian- 
r.aii:in  assistance  in  Vietnam  are  being 
channeled  by  llie  American  Council  of  Vol- 
untary Agencies  for  Fore'gn  .'■^.nnice.  in  New 
\iirk. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  witli  the 
work  of  tiie  voluntary  agencies.  Their  people 
are  as  dedicated,  as  eilective  in  their  mission. 
as  any  I've  known.  And  they  carry  tlie  torch 
of  American  concern  that  helps  intangibly 
as  well  as  tangi'jly.  I  speak  not  only,  when 
I  praise  them,  of  the  performrnce  of  the  in- 
dividuals, about  which  I  could  not  say 
enough.  I  al.so  speak  of  the  great  capacity 
(3f  tlie  voluntary  agencies  lo  be  effective  as 
organiisfttions,  wiiich  I've  witne.ssed  countless 
times,  not  only  as  they  work  with  ihe  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  or  with  a 
ministry  of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, but  even  more  importantly  in  the  ca- 
pacity these  agencies  have  exhiijited  for  ex- 
tremely close  cooiieration  amongst  Ihem- 
sclves. 

We  also  are  supporting  the  international 
agencies— the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  UNICEF  and  the  International 
Committee  for  the  Red  Cross— which  are 
working  in  Indochina.  Including  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  not  poJ^sible  precisely  to  break  out 
Ihe  South  Vietnam  element  of  our  contribu- 
tions to  these  programs,  as  distinct  from 
amounts  going  to  Laos  or  to  Cambodia,  but 
we  estimate  the  South  Vietnam  element  to  be 
close  to  $5  million  so  far  for  liiis  fiscal  year. 
Where  necessary  the.se  international  orga- 
nizations are  redirecting  their  programs  for 
longer-term  relief  efforts  to  emergency  re- 
lief for  the  new  refugees. 

Let  me  also  mention  briefly  that  other  na- 
tions are  also  contributing  to  the  relief  ef- 
fort. The  U.K.  lias  announced  that  they  will 
provide  750.000  pounds  sterling  for  Indochina 
relief.  Australia  has  contributed  $1  million 
to  the  U.N.  High.  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
has  deplo.ved  7  C-130  planes  for  relief  assist- 
ance to  Vietnam  and  is  flvii,g  Vietnamese 
orphans  in  RAAF  planes  to  Australia  for 
adoption.  The  West  German  Red  Cross  sent 
out  a  707  loaded  with  supplies  and  a  German 
medical  team  has  also  been  dispatched  for 
emergency  assistance.  The  Swedish  Govern- 
ment has  also  announced  a  substantial  con- 
tribution. 

A  small  but  important  part  of  the  relief 
activities,  in  which  the  voluntary  agencies 
have  played  a  critical  role,  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  orphans.  During  the  recent 
aitacks.  children  from  orplianages  in  the 
tapper  part  of  South  VicKiam  were  trans- 
ferred to  orphanages  in  Saigon,  making  for 
oadly  overcrowded  conditions.  Among  the 
children  there  were  an  estimated  2.000  or- 
piians  in  process  for  and  thus  eligible  for 
intercounfry  adoptions,  under  tiie  sponsor- 
ship of  \oluntary  agencies,  for  adoption  here. 
As  the  President's  Special  Coordinator,  I  de- 
cided that  we  should  accelerate  this  process, 
and  we  started  the  aiiiUt.  by  both  military 
and  military  charier  planes.  The  first  step  in 
our  flights  is  Clark  Air  Force  Base,  in  the 
Pliilippines,  where  tlie  children  receive  the 
necessary  medical  care  to  prepare  them  for 
Ihe  long  journey  to  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  tragedy  of  April  4,  with  the 
crash  of  the  C5A  airplane,  the  airlift  is  going 
ou  as  scheduled.  The  emotional  Impact  of 
this  tragic  loss  oi  life  has  been  indeed  deep, 
but  this  has  not  deterred  us  or  the  volun- 
tra-y  agencies  from  continuing  our  efforts. 

We  attach  great  importance  lo  the  line 
n)edical  care  which  Clark  Air  Force  Base  per- 
sonnel are  providing  these  children  In  prep- 
aration for  their  lo'ii:  journev  to  the  United 
St?tes. 


I  should  turn  in  more  detail  to  A  T.D.'s 
financial  support  for  refugees  ancl  the  pres- 
ent availability  of  funds.  As  I've  said,  besides 
our  programs  speclflcally  for  refugee  relief, 
we  have  child  care,  health  care,  and  other 
elements  in  our  humanitarian  as.sistance 
which  help  others  in  need,  many  of  v  hom 
were  earlier  refugees. 

A.I.D.  requested  $135  miliion  for  these 
programs  together;  for  FY  1975.  $90  million 
was  authorized,  $55.7  million  allocated  from 
the  amounts  finally  appropriaied.  We  have 
allotted  $56.2  million  for  humanil.iritin  as- 
sistance to  date. 

Specifically  for  the  refugee  relief  programs. 
A.I.D.  had  requested  $86.5  million;  $70  mil- 
lion v.'as  authorized;  $41.1  million  was  allo- 
cated from  the  amounts  finally  appropriated. 
Because  of  the  emergency  situation  created 
by  the  offensive,  we  have  allotted  $41.6  mil- 
lion for  refugee  relief  to  date.  The  bulk  of 
these  allotments  have  taken  place  since  the 
start  of  the  offensive. 

Commitments  have  been  for  initial  air- 
craft seallft  operations  and  immediate  relief 
requirements  identified  by  the  GVN  and  our 
Mission — each  of  which,  regrettably,  have 
had  some  prior  experience  in  the  refugee 
field.  Included  in  these  amounts  were  $2 
million  which  was  made  available  April  2  for 
child  care  relief  requirements  and  from  which 
is  being  funded  the  airlift  costs  for  tlie 
orphans.  Also  Included  In  this  period  v.as  an 
immediate  obligation  by  our  Mission  of  $1.8 
million  for  medical  supplies. 

As  the  number  of  refugees  aid  their  situ- 
ation became  clearer — as  I  say.  not  rJI  are 
yet  identified — we  may  be  able  to  make  some 
more  funds  available,  where  we  believe  they 
will  do  the  most  good  in  the  shortest  time. 
We  ere  dohig  everything  possible  to  repro- 
gram  as  many  funds  as  we  can  for  use  in  the 
refugee  evacuation  and  relief  effort.  However. 
it  is  three-quarters  of  the  way  through  a 
tight  fiscal  year,  and  our  flexibility  is  limited 
Because  of  this  desperate  situation,  it  is 
my  expectation  that  the  appropriation  of 
more  funds  will  be  needed— sucli  as.  for  in- 
stance, the  funds  authorized  but  unappro- 
priated under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act- 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  tlie  Presi- 
dent, who  will  be  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  South  Vietnam  later  this  week.  Tiie  needs 
are  certainly  great — and  I  have  been  touched 
by  America's  response  to  them.  This  same 
feeling  is  demonstrated  in  the  bill  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  has  introduced.  S.  ViJO.  to  au- 
thorize $100  million  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  Al- 
though I  am  not  In  a  position  at  this  time 
to  relate  this  proposal  lo  what  llie  President 
may  later  this  week  propose.  I  should  be 
happy  to  provide  any  further  infornif.!  ion  I 
have  about  the  refugee  situation  in  .Soutii 
Vietnam. 


"INDIANA  DISCOVERY.  •  APRIL  I.VIS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I's  the 
United  States  moves  toward  1976  and  it.s 
bicentennial  celebration,  we  in  Indiana 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
contributions  Hoosiers  have  made  to  our 
American  heritage.  L.  S.  Ayers  &  Co. 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  those  Hoo.sier.s 
who  have  made  significant  contributions 
to  our  coimtry. 

They  are  now  leading  the  parade  of 
people  honoring  our  country's  birthday 
by  sponsoring  "Indiana  Discovery.'  a 
weeklong  program  beginning  on  April  12 
and  leading  to  the  official  opening  of  the 
Bicentennial  celebration  on  April  18. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  events 
scheduled  for  that  week  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  dp.sciip- 
tion  of  events  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 


T,.  S  AvRF.s  A;  Co.  Inc..  'Tndi.an'i  Dis'-ov.h-v  ' 
April  12-18,  1975 
L  ,S.  Ayres  and  Company  Is  saluting  our 
ccuiurys  200th  Birthday  with  a  premiere 
<  clebrat.on.  Dedication  ceremonies  are  sched- 
uled for  .-laturday,  April  12,  with  week-long 
events  leading  to  the  official  opening  nf  tlie 
!\Ttioii"s  Bice-n'ennial  Celebration  on  Aii;;l 
18. 

In  01.  :>-.n)C!i:ora'  ion  of  tiiis  national  ob.sc;  v- 
an:-e.  Ayres'  Downtown  Indianapolis  store  ;•-■ 
paring  tribute  lo  our  lieritage  with  a  feEtnai 
of  traditional  mu'-ic,  arts  and  cralts,  and  his- 
torical collections  of  fashions  and  furnitjie. 
Opening  this  initial  Bicentennial  event  on 
April  12  v,lll  be  Vincennes.  Indiana's  Gecrge 
Roger.s  Clark  Volunteer.s.  Along  with  the 
C'ark  Drum  Coips,  also  dressed  in  colonial 
costnme,  they  will  present  colours  at  Clark's 
monument  on  Indianapolis'  liistoricai  Monu- 
ment Circle.  Indiana's  Lt.  Governor  Robert 
D.  Orr  will  join  Ayres'  officials  for  this  cere- 
mony, vvliicii  will  be  followed  by  a  parade 
to  tiie  Downtown  store  to  clticir.il-  eipen  -lie 
celebration. 

Among  the  highlights  of  Ihis  hi.stoncal 
week  are  a  visit  by  famed  author  Jessamyn 
V%'est.  whose  newest  novel.  "Massacre  at  Fall 
Creek,  details  a  chapter  of  our  couniivs 
Hoo.sier  itistory;  an  exhibit  of  fashions  by 
Norman  N'orell,  a  native-born  Indiana  son 
who  rose  to  world  fame  as  a  couturier,  con- 
certs of  native  Bluegrass  and  traditional 
music  and  song;  historic  furnishings  from 
the  homes  of  President  Benjamin  Haiiisoj; 
and  General  Lew  Wallace. 

L.  S  Ayres  and  Company  joins  otir  nation 
in  this  premiere  salute  to  an  exciting  period 
m  our  lives  ...  a  time  to  review  the  past 
two  himdred  jears  and  to  look  ahead  and 
rediseoter  how  v.onderful  it  is  to  be  an 
.'Vnieii  .\->i ' 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TOVv'N 
MEETING 

Mr.  V.U3KIE.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
at  this  time  one  of  the  Nation's  oldcss 
democratic  traditions — the  New  England 
t0",n  meeting — is  carried  out  in  the  ma- 
jority of  communities  in  my  home  State 
of  ^Taine.  As  ve  atiproach  America's 
20O1I1  birthday,  the  town  meetinfrs  still 
flouri.-ii.  providing  every  citizen  of  ^  otint 
age  an  opportunity  to  participate  diren- 
!y  in  the  affairs  of  their  local  govern- 
n;ent.  In  many  ways,  the  piii'po.se  and 
gorls  of  tliis  form  of  government  are 
more  i'ele\'ant  to  the  needs  ot  our  society 
today  than  they  were  \rhen  fir-i  estaij- 
ji.shed. 

Last  Sunday,  ilic  Wa.shingion  Pest 
carsied  two  excellent  articles  ty  Mr. 
Hayncs  Jolitison  on  tiie  recent  town 
meeting  m  Nobleboro.  Main^  I  comnienc' 
tlrem  to  my  colleagtie.s  and  ask  unani- 
niGiis  cciv  eiVi  that  they  be  punted  ir.  the 

RLeClRD. 

Tliere  being  no  ob'feiion.  .he  articles 
v.eie  oi'ciert-d  tei  be  inuited  ir.  it'!':'  Rrco.to. 
f^;  loDows: 

From  the  Wa-Iiington  Post.  Apr   6.  laT.^ii 

A  Lssr  .•Stronghold  of  Df:.iorRACY 

i  Bv  Hayiies  Jeilinson) 

N'oEi  FBono,  .M.MNE — Heading  dov.n  ea-t 
iiom  Portland  along  old  Rotite  1.  through 
Br'TiSwick  and  Bath.  Wiscf.s>->ct  and  VValdo- 
boro.  past  the  frozen  ponds  and  shuttered 
summer  cottape.=.  the  stores  and  homes  with 
their  "for  .sale  "  signs,  one  maddening  rock 
so"i;  i.ept  'oeing  re^-ieated  over  tl;e  car  radio: 

America.-  cailln?.  Harry  Trtimaii. 

Harry,  you'ci  know  what  to  do. 
The  'A'crld  i-  ti-rning  round. 

.nul  lo.s;ng  lots  of  ground. 
Oii   Harry.  ;    'here  'ome'iiin.;  wc  c  ui  do 

in  .save-  tlie  l.i.ic'  we  iovc? 


H<;i 
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The  headlirps  in  the  local  papers  along  the 
M.iiiie  coast  reinforre  the  impression  of  na- 
tional gloom: 

VOTERS    *Kr    TIRKO    OF    !!.AVtNC 

"ItlNGS    rRAMMTD    DOWN    TilROAT 

STOISACF     Ot      OIL    TANK.EKS 

C'PPiisFD    IN    CASCO    l!\V 

riANr.iH.S     1  ISTED 

f '>a  riRiLT  iNii  c  ;•. 

(.fcliRtFs      BA.1K 

l!i  i!.i'h.  tiie  CiU  Coiiiicii  hiis  i)cou  iti- 
furmed  by  a  Bision  f ii:.iiit>cr;i.;4  iirm  that  at 
If.ist  Si  5  million  innre  will  be  needed  tj  er.- 
able  a  sewcit;e  -.vstem  installed  only  four  ye:\rs 
ago  to  'Aork  properiy.  In  AtiguMa.  state  men- 
tal he.Tlrh  aad  coneoiions  oR;inal.s  P'e  want- 
ing th?.t  M.iliie  instltmiiiiis  coiild  revert  back 
to  a  ■  ISith  C'entur:.  level  of  rusto'-lial  care" 
if  proposed  budj;et  cuts  are  carried  out.  And 
til?  Central  Milne  Power  Co.  Is  .-ayl'.ig  the 
stale  will  i:ef  a  U  per  cent  more  tleclric.il  eu- 
ers^y  every  vear  m  .■■■;.•  le  ol  a"  celerated  con- 
-■ervation  etiort>. 

In  Nobletn.ro.  ihc->  •*•  re  pifparlng  for  •  iielr 
aniuial  town  raeetmu  -^11  of  t!'e  cilizeni  al- 
ready I'.ud  received  tlieir  annual  report  from 
ii!(  ir  town  oit'ccrs  7 lie  Selecmien,  in  ilieit 
current  ;i>.se---menl  of  tin?  iown'.>  condition. 
St. lied:  "Aside  from  the  *7,iioo  reniainiug  on 
the  scliool  uddiuon  .  .  ar-d  a  modc.-t  Ijalancc 
on  I  he  Ice  Houie  lot,  the  low  v.  nf  Ni)blc'ooro 
does  not  owe  a  cent  U  anyone.  Hmv  do  your 
.■>tate  and  federal  govevnmenio  comp.ire  wiuh 
tlia'  .'■■ 

Noblebi;rr>  i>  in^t  ctniplaccnt  iboul  itssitti- 
Htion.  however  For  dny^  belo.'e  the  lov.n 
meeting,  citizen.-.  1-ad  been  debating  an  issue 
that  sharply  divic'cd  Aw  l  inmiimiy  It  wa^s 
aboi!  their  .schools  A  year  ai;o.  in  a  close 
vote,  Nol-'lebun-  Joined  two  other  town*. 
D.iinan.scotta  a'ld  New':':i-.tle.  in  lorming  the 
Great   Salt   Bii>    Community  School   District 

'.Vr.l'.in  12  nioiUlis.  petitions  were  being 
cireulated  urging  the  town  to  pull  out  of  the 
con-.('lidation.  Emotions  ran  hi^lt.  The  citi- 
zen.-, of  Nobleboro.  like  nearly  all  of  the 
co.vstal  communities,  were  anjjered  first  by 
ac'ior.  of  their  .-.tato  lei;islaiure  lu  Angn.sta. 
Ii:e  legi.slatnre  enacted  a  bill  providing  for 
all  ?.laine  cunnniniities  to  eoiuiibute  a  cer- 
tain tned  amomit  to  the  state  to  go  for  edu- 
cailoii  The  state  would  then  distribute  the 
rv-iney  aero-  s  the  bonrd  to  tov.ns  regardless 
of  their  individual  wealMi  t>r  poverty.  The 
idea  was  to  provide  equal  ednc.Uion  facilities 
ior  all  towns  rvliatever  tlieir  kx-al  hnancla! 
=  t  nation. 

This  action  went  ai;;iir-t  tile  train  of  the 
traditionally  frugal  and  u.iicpendent  Maine 
towns,  where  the  Yankee  concept  of  local 
control  Is  .-till  deeply  em"->^dded  Along  the 
co.i.'t.  protest  meerint;^  were  held  and  groups 
formed.  Oi'.f .  ca'led  Freedom  Fit;htfrs."  was 
composed  of  officiul^  oupo.-.ed  to  growing  state 
and   federal  control  o\er  small  towr.  affairs. 

"We  wan"  to  be  ;;ood  citizens."  the  chair- 
in..!',  of  that  group  told  a  special  legislative 
meeting  in  Augusta  ti;e  other  day.  'We  want 
to  obey  the  legtslattire  and  we  want  to  obey 
the  Constitution.  But  we  do  not  want  any 
bureaus  of  the  State  il  Maine  piutiiitr  stand- 
ard.s  on  \i>." 

In  Nobletaiiro  the  j-rc^pect  of  losni^j  more 
local  control  to  tlie  s:ate  led  many  residents 
to  que.stioi"!  whether  they  really  should  ic.- 
\'..lve  them- elves  with  ihc  othc-r  two  nearby 
towns  In  a  consolidated  school  district.  No- 
bleboro  wa.s  In  bfiSicallv  i-ocl  fli:aiic:Hl  situa- 
tion: its  S'hools  were  not  overcrowded,  as 
tlicy  were  in  Damari--colta  and  Xewca-.tle:  it 
liad  alwavs  har.dlf«d  its  owii  sllairs  well 
enough   by   I'^ell:    i;   could  still  go  it  alone. 

Only  days  before  tl^e  town  meeting  a  large 
coiuinceiu  <■(  Nob!eb:'ro  citizens  gathered  to 
protest     the     scli'.ol     run:  oiidatton.     Man; 
wa.ited  til  poi!  out. 

'We've  alwa;  >  helped  our-  Ues."  o!:e  cltl- 
.-eii  rern.irked  "Wliy  sl-.ould  we  help  Hamarlc- 
cotta  and  Nrwcis:!?  who  have  let  their 
.s<.'i<(Ol.s  fall  opart?' 


"I  mistrust  the  stat?."  said  another  pro- 
tester. 

The  Issue  Involved  more  than  state  aid  or 
the  consolidated  school  district.  It  involved 
local  pride  and  the  connicl  bet'.vcen  out- 
siders, many  of  them  young,  wlio  have  moved 
into  "Noblebr.ro  in  re  e'en*  year.s,  and  t' e  old 
deaccnclaiit-.  of  the  original  settlers.  In  a 
sense,  it  was  between  past  and  pre-"!.'  and 
•  r.er  the  direction  o;  the  future. 

"T'^ey  M-iiught  the  state  was  g"int;  to  build 
thcni  a  million-and-a-lialf  buildint;"  said 
Hudson  Vannah.  71,  who  is  the  fiftli  gencra- 
I ion  of  Vanu.ths  to  live  on  the  same  fnnn- 
I.TKl  overlookiiiii  Dam:\ri-"o':ta  Pond  from  a 
point  of  land  stirrounded  by  woods.  "All  go- 
ins  to  be  done  with  state  money.  Well,  after 
all.  'Vho's  the  st  ite?  Now  they  know. 

"Tius  school  building  here,  v.e  nad  the 
best.  Tlie  best  school  facility.  We  had  good 
lunch  facilities  there,  wliu-h  some  oiher 
towns  didn't  have  and  they  was  an:clous.  We 
had  ;t  superituetident  to  help  those  towns  at 
the  expense  of  fnis  town.  S<j  that's  what  hap- 
pened. Now  today  I  think  they're  kinds  .seelu' 
the  folly.  The  pe.^ple  worked  hard.  We  had  a 
civi<  club  in  tliis  tov. n,  Thcv  hnd  beano  |lt's 
like  bingo,  unly  Its  dilferetii.  one  icsldeiu  ex- 
pl  lined  I  every  week  and  they  ecjuLpped  Ihli 
builiUng.  and  it.  takes  a  lot  to  eqtnp  a  bulld- 
ine  t.ie  •■va\  this  one'.-  equipped  duwn  to  the 
lunch  room.  And  it  didn't  cost  the  laxpa;;ci-. 
anything.  They  kind  of  'Jiouyht  It  would  be 
.^ood  lo  glv  it  away.  Thev  were  inn. .cent." 

Ivfiiciil  Ol  the  otl'.er  -.ide  w.ts  Judy  GrilTln. 
38.  a  hou.sewlfe  who  moved  to  Maine  nine 
year.s  ago.  She  i.-  r<  collei;e  ;;ra<lu.itc  ',vi'h  twin 
-:i>iis,  aged  9. 

•"Emotionally,  this  is  a  very  strong  issue 
for  the  people  who  are  aware  of  wliat  !,»  really 
important  in  their  chlMrcn':..  education."  she 
said.  "I  think  that  some  people  here  are  verv 
content  with  what  they  have  and  I  think 
that's  fine  for  themselves  But  I  don't  think 
that,  all  children  -should  be  thrust  into  the 
c'tegory  of  their  little  realm  o:  contentment. 

"I  really  feel  that  a  child's  education 
should  most:\'  center  around  exeellcnt  teach- 
ers I  think  •>•. e  should  pay  our  teachers  more 
atid  bring  In  those  -Aith  more  stimulating 
minds  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  the  consolida- 
tion for  a  fe'.v  years." 

It  is  said,  and  tlu-  local  hisiorlons  vouch 
for  it.  thiit  the  H' -.t  died  in  New  England 
wa-".  cxectued  not  far  from  Noble.^boro  in  1625 
Ijetweeii  an  Indian  named  Samoaeit  and  a 
colo:'.Ut  named  Jolm  Bro'.'.  n.  Ii  is  al  o  said, 
altho'agh  there  is  some  dispute  about  this, 
that  the  first  Englishmen  ever  to  set  loot  on 
American  soil  did  so  wilhin  the  conP.nes  of 
Lincoln  Covmty,  of  which  Noblesboro  is  a 
part.  Before  that  there  were  Norsemen  plying 
around  the  Jagged  coa.'st  and  deep  coves  of 
this  part  of  pre'-.ent-day  Maine  go  "ihev 
a.\,"  anyway. 

Within  this  county,  stretching  from  the 
coa^jtiine  and  back  into  the  hills,  lake.;  and 
potids.  are  still  to  be  iouad  some  of  the  oldest 
names  in   the  history  of  New    England. 

Cu  the  small  village  square  of  Nobleboro 
there  is  a  monument  to  Col.  Arthur  Noble 
who  came  to  America  in  1720  and  became 
one  of  t'ne  c.rly  heroes  of  Mntne.  wlieit  Maine 
still  'vas  a  part  of  the  Massaelnisetts  Bay 
Colony.  To  the  west.  In  the  lo\elv  (,;d  town 
of  W.ildoboro.  is  anotlier  monuniont  that 
evokes  the  pa-t.  It  notes  that  Waldoboro  wa.-. 
sefled  in  1749  by  Germans  v.lio  "emlgratetl 
to  this  place  with  the  promi  e  and  expcita- 
ticn  of  finding  a  populous  city,  In.-^tead  oi 
wlilch  they  found  nothing  but  a  wilderness 
For  the  Trst  years  they  suffered  to  a  great 
extent  by  Indian  warr.  and  siarv.iilon  By 
pTsevernnce  atid  .sell -Jenl.il  they  succeeded 
in  c'earint;  land  and  erectli^s;  mills.  At  th:.- 
linv  a  lurup  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  arc 
descendants  oi  ilic  Hrst  .settler-." 

That  moiiuineut  was  ereited  in  laa.'j.  Now 
120  .years  later,  manv  o;  those  same  old  fam- 
ily names  are  to  be  found  scattered  through- 
out  tills  formidable  and  se-. -re  c  I'l'.fr-    ide 


Life  i^ab  never  easy.  It  is  not  so  todu-  M.n'ie 
has  known  p.iverty  and  hardship;  if  k?i.:,"As 
them  now. 

For  decides  fncs;?  small  to'.vns.  villages  and 
cities  remained  insulated  and  clinging  to 
their  triditlons.  The  cliche.-  about  iUaine's 
sell -reliince  and  indeijondon.:  are.  like  most 
ch'-hes.  e.'-  e.itl.i'.Iy  liuc— -"wit:i  ■^ttelCiicrs  ' 
as  with  the  s?r.so;'.s— up  in  the  sninnu'r.  do'.vn 
in  t.-.e  winter.  Bu.  within  the  l.i.st  ric  ad- 
Inud-.inei.lal  thani.'.e  has  com:-  to  Maine,  r  nd 
now  to  Nobleiwro.  In  t.ie  1:'. c-yc.r  pencil 
from  l!)6a  i>  U>7t)  sonic  120  CCO  p-nn.'nei,l 
resitlents  moved  into  J.'aine.  l)rin>;>ng  with 
them  new  wnjs  an^l  ne-.v  attli'.idcs  They  lin' e 
al.so  come  into  Noblebtiro. 

Hudson  Vannah,  whn.se  fir.'=l  American 
ancector  ran-.e  t.j  Vildoboro  sIm  gen?rati fs 
ago  as  one  of  t'ne  onginal  Oc-inan  settie-s 
(the  name  wa.s  the  sijclled  "Werner")  has 
:pe".  more  chans;ps  i'l  Noblcboro  in  the  la.'=t 
10  \e;r=;  than  ii"  expcriei'i'^d  In  a  lilet'm.e 
here 

"There  has  bec"  quite  tm  Inc-ease  in  popu- 
lation.'  he  said  "More  so  in  the  la.'-t  five 
years.  I  prebnblv  v  <v.iidn  t  k:iow  75  p."r  cent 
of  the  pe  ,p\f-  who  come  out  lor  town  meet- 
ings now",  'vheieas  seven,  eight  years  ago 
when  I  was  chal'oKin.  I  knew  pra'tle-iUy 
everyone  in  town.  Now   I  don't. 

"The  infinx  o:  these  oitsidcrs  I  would  say 
in  til. .3  town  i-  predominantlv  young  lamilies, 
whereas  the  neigliborii's;  town  of  Dnmarin- 
cotia  Is  more  letiremetit.  Today  tliey  all  start 
out  with  new"  hou.ies  nnd  p.  loan  that'll  take 
'em  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  pay  oif.  If  they're 
I'ukv.  If  they'r.  real  If.cky  tliey  miy  not  ha'e 
to  pay  It  oft."' 

But  for  all  the  chanses.  Nnbleboro  reniiis 
a  o'roiig  sen  .e  of  place  and  .--trons  tl?s  cf 
community  It  is  frlendlr  and  open,  the  kind 
of  place  where  a  '  tranger  is  imaiPdiatel',  in- 
vited to  luneh  and  to  dinner,  where  you  can 
met  old  and  n"w  all  in  one  dae:  where  you 
can  talk  with  t'ne  Willard  Pinkhams  and 
hear  .ib<nit  the  days  ol  the  eld  conn  try  store 
when  butter  was  ;<()  cents  a  prmnd.  eggs  a 
quarter  a  do/e.i.  and  sn'.;ar  and  molasses 
were  di-per.sed  in  barrels  and  ho;.>heads: 
wtK-re  you  can  sit  o\ »  r  cotTee  ',\:th  two  rela- 
tively new  residents  and  get  a  v  i\  id  impres- 
sion of  life  in  Nobleboro  as  it   is  evoUing. 

'When  we  in"ved  to  Nobleboro  in  ift6.''i  '.ve 
were  invited  to  this  li>tle  communtv  hail 
that  we  have  up  m  North  Nobleboro  lor 
what  thev  call  a  'tree  supper.'  "  said  Naiiev 
Hartford,  whoss  husband.  Leonard,  is  now 
Nolileboro's  first  sele;  tman  "At  that  t*me 
they  were  giving  public  sitpperr  every  montii 
to  raise  money  for  their  community  as.socta- 
tions.  We  went  and  we  thought  noth.ing  more 
of  it.  We  •.'.ere  made  to  siand  and  receive  a:i 
of  these  people,  probaiily  50  or  60.  At  tha. 
time  an  envelope  was  hft:ided  to  us.  I 
tiiougl.t  it  was  a  poi holder  or  somethini; 
and  I  went  home  Ir  was  tilled  '.vttli  money 
This  was  their  '.vay  of  v.el''on;!ng  us  to  the 
conun  unity 

"We  were  utterlv  ama;-ed  lo  think  tha' 
anvbod\  cared  enough  wh-ther  we  even 
moved  in  And  a  venr  or  tv^o  la'er  I  became 
ill  with  a  p'.lsy  tvpf  thing  and  requi-ed  hos- 
pitali/ntio.i  and  comnlo'e  bed  rest  for  about 
a  nifjiiih.  All  our  ine:ils  v.ere  taken  care  of 
completely  by  tlie  peopl?  themselves" 

E". elyn  Cros.s,  who  also  can.e  here  a  d-rad'- 
ago  and  novv  's  the  pnstn-i^ter.  liad  been 
listening  to  her  friend  Sh"  nooded.  and  .said: 

"If  anybody's  la  troiible  u>  Nobleboio  the 
coinmunily  helps.  There's  somebody  on  your 
donr.step  if  you  have  a  protjlem.  They'll  ''nil 
me  and  say.  'So-aiul-^.T  is  having  a  pro'il.-m. 
pass  the  word.'  " 

Yet  there  are  tensions  and  hostilities  in 
N'ol.leboro.  As  one  person  said.  "Wo  have  our 
own  little  Pevon  Places  nere  We  liave  o^inl 
problems  and  dr.igs  and  so  forili."  Older 
resideiils  recall  th*?  dnys  wh.en  no  one  locked 
his  dcx.r  here  Now  the-  do.  0''easii.nfil  acl.i 
of  vandalism  are  a  concern. 

But     'he-    mo;r    dltr.eiilt    pr  iblcm    is    more 
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subtle:  how  to  balance  the  old  and  the  new 
and  yet  retain  the  sense  of  commtinlty  that 
j;ave  the  Nobleboros  of  New  England  their 
^peeial  flavor. 

"i'on  can  rub  people  the  wrong  way  here 
viithout  being  aware  of  it,"  one  more  recent 
citizen  .«aid.  "Yoti  have  to  be  Tery  careful 
and  not  come  on  too  strong.  It  can  be  an 
iiiiotional  problem.  I  thliik  they  have  a 
tendency  to  ignore  you.  This  may  be  from 
Jealousy  or  it  may  be  because  they  feel 
tlireatened  or  because  they  Just  really  don't 
care  that  much  about  understanding  you. 
Yon  have  to  make  a  tremendous  effort  to 
understand  them. 

"A  person  living  here,  after  a  while  vou 
f.iid  out  you  have  to  be  complefelv  resource- 
ful within  yourself.  You  have  a  tendency  in 
Maine  to  either  like  It  very  much  or  not  at 
all.  I  don't  think  there's  any  middle  ground. 
I  like  it  very  much, 

•I've  found  that  the  basic  strticture  of  the 
town  still  remains  the  same.  It's  still  a  very 
tight-knit  group.  There  are  more  people  com- 
ing In   but   the.se   people   are  more   or  less 
forced  to  stay  on  the  outer  fringes  and  watch 
the  old-timers  keep  the  local  control.  New- 
comers here   are   accepted   at   arm's  length. 
People    make    an    effort    to    be    outwardly 
friendly   but  they   don't  really   want   them 
niiinir.g  for  the  school  board  or  trying  to 
take   over   any   of    their   busines.ses.    Within 
another   10  years  I  think  we'll  have  power 
in  numbers  at  the  polls  and  It's  going  to  be 
to  our  advantage.  But  until  there  are  more 
newcomers  like  ourselves  we're  goint;  to  have 
to  sit  tight." 
Then  this  citi.:en  said: 
■I  feel  that  we  have  the  last  stronghold 
0.'  democracy  right  here  and  its  Eomething 
that  New  Englanders  should  be  proud  of  By 
the  same  token,  whether  we  want  to  be  or 
not,  we're  very  much  a  part  of  a  large,  com- 
plex world  around  us.  I  think  Its  very  much 
important  that  we  try  not  to  become  alien- 
ated among  ourselves,  and  not  to  keep  con- 
trol Just  within  a  small  group, 

•I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  relate  to 
this  outside  world  If  our  children  are  going 
to  compete  in  it.  I  think  If  the  children 
growing  up  here  have  any  one  strike  against 
them  it's  because  they're  non-aggressive  In 
attitude.  Tliey're  very  complacent.  It's  Im- 
portant to  expose  our  children  to  as  many 
outside  influences  as  possible." 

On  Sattirday,  the  day  of  the  town  meet- 
tag,  some  300  chairs  had  been  set  out  In  rows 
ill  the  school  basement.  There  w"ere  five  can- 
didates for  the  third  selectman's  post.  That 
Und  of  opposition  hadn't  occurred  in  vears. 
It  bothered  some  of  the  older  people.' 

Hudson  Vannah,  who  Is  also  Nobleboro's 
road  commissioner,  was  sifting  in  a  front  row, 
remembering  other  times: 
^  'Town  meetln's  not  as  good  as  it  used  to 
oe  for  this  reason:  Today  thev  have  a  budget 
or  advisory  committee  and  they  meet  with 
the  selectmen  and  practically  all  the  appro- 
priations that  are  rtqivred  have  been  talked 
o"-"er  and,  you  n-.ight  say.  accepted.  Thev  bring 
cm  o'.it  in  the  open  todav.  vou  might  .sav 
to  be  rubberstamped. 

'But  in  the  old  days,  when  I  started  going 
to  town  meetin's— as  a  kid  I  skipped  school 
'0  go  to  town  meetin's— it  was  interesting. 
There  was  no  seats  then,  of  course.  Around 
•he  old  town  hotjse  they  stood  up.  And  when 
they  come  to  a  question  that  was  pretty  close 
they  used  to  divide  the  house.  The  moderator 
TO'.ild  -et  up  and  there  and  sav,  'All  those  In 
■  avor  of  this  .article  take  the  north  side  of  the 
r.or.'e  All  opposed,  the  south.'  Thev  divided 
the  house.  And  I've  seen  'em  reach  across  the 
•lisle  and  try  to  pull  a  guy  over. 

"It  was  fun  to  watch  it.  And  then,  of 
'"lirse,  perhaps  It  was  a  little  more  Inter- 
<'^^in'i.  but  not  as  fair.  In  the  days  before  the 
-e.  ret  ballot.  Tve  seen  'em  vote  twice.  I've 
•*en  'cm  vote  three  tim.cs.  We  had  a  fellow 
"■^iT  was  first  .selectman  heie  for  a  number 
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of  years.  He  was  a  good  type,  but  he  had  his 
following!  He'd  say,  'Boys,  It  might  be  close 
today.  Go  'round  two  or  three  times.'  And 
he'd  have  somebody  there  and  when  those 
fellows  would  be  making  their  second  trip 
he'd  have  someone  talking  to  the  moderator. 
He'd  be  looking  the  other  way.  And  sometimes 
they'd  put  lu  a  whole  handful.  In  other  years. 
there'd  be  more  votes  cast  than  there  w"  as  in 
the  hall.  That  was  interesting. 

"It's  still  interesting.  But  as  I  say,  it  isn't 
like  it  used  to  be  because  so  much  of  it  al- 
ready has  been  decided." 

He  was  correct.  It  had  been  decided  in  ad- 
vance. The  selectmen,  the  town  clerk,  the 
leaders  of  the  opposing  camps — all  had 
agreed  that  It  would  be  best  to  table  the  vote 
on  whether  to  pull  out  of  the  school  district. 
They  would  defer  action  until  April  30  to 
give  time  for  the  state  legislature  to  clarifv, 
hopefully,  possible  changes  in  the  state  edii- 
cational  fundin.g  act. 

At  least  they  thought  it  was  all  ict. 
The    townspeople   had    turned   out— men. 
women,  children  and  babies.  Others  had  to 
stand  in  rows  agahist  the  walls.  No  apathv 
here. 

A  moderator  banged  his  gavel  four  or  five 
times  to  call  the  meeting  to  order.  He  had  an 
announcement.  Anyone  who  wanted  to  speak 
would  have  to  do  so  loud  and  clear.  They  were 
without  loudspeaker  equipment,  "which 
done  quit." 

It  began  quietly.  On  the  town  method  of 
collecting  ta.xes:  no  opposition.  On  fixing 
the  compensation  for  labor  on  roads:  no  op- 
position. On  accepting  the  .scale  of  compen- 
sation for  elected  municipal  officers:  no 
opposition. 

Article  7  on  the  agenda  brought  the  first 
stirrings  of  tow"n  discontent.  It  was  over  ap- 
propriating the  amount  of  money  necessary 
for  basic  town  expenses:  for  police",  fire,  roads, 
lighting,  the  library  and  the  Noble  Monu- 
ment grounds. 

One  man  was  disturbed  over  the  state  of 
the  road  repairs.  The  condition  of  Duck  Pud- 
dle Road  was  terrible. 

"I  think  certain  maintenance  should  be 
performed  that  \&  long  overdue,"  he  said.  "A 
lick  and  a  promise  every  now  and  then  Is  a 
help,  but  I'd  like  to  see  more  licks  and  less 
promises." 

Bert  Bicker,  an  older  man  In  the  back  of 
the  room,  had  spotted  something  else.  'What 
is  the  Ice  House  lot?"  he  asked.  "I  can't  find 
anyone  who  know"s  anything  about  it." 

The  town  had  purchased  the  lot  for  a  fu- 
ture recreation  area  site,  the  first  selectman, 
Leonard  Hartford,  Informed  him.  Until 
enough  money  was  available  for  the  recrea- 
tion center,  the  town  needed  $360  a  vear  to 
maintain  the  premises. 

Bert  Ricker  wasn't  satisfied.  He  ?.sked  for — 
and  got — specific  answers  about  the  Ice 
House  acreage  and  how  It  came  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

The  meeting  was  already  well  into  its  first 
hour  when  the  moderator  interrupted.  He 
had  made  a  mistake.  He  h.ad  forgotten  to  a.sk 
the  minister  for  the  invocation. 

They  bowed  their  heads  and  listened  as  the 
minister  asked  thanks  for  the  "privilege  of 
self-government  and  freedom  that  we  are 
enjoying  today.  We  don't  have  to  look  too  far 
now  to  see  that  we  haven't  done  that  •,vo!!  en 
the  national  level." 
The  meeting  continued. 
Adult  education  came  up.  The  citi:>:en-  were 
asked  to  appropriate  $1,500  to  support  their 
adult  edticatlon  program. 

Bert  Ricker  again  was  on  his  feet. 
"We  raise  quite  a  lot  of  money  for  teach- 
ing our  children  but  I  don't  see  whv  If  an 
adult  wants  more  education  he  shouldn't 
pay  for  It  himself.  I'm  not  in  favor  of  mis- 
Ing  money  for  adult  education." 

Evelyn  Cross  stood.  "Mr.  Ricker,  if  v.e 
don't  vote  for  i.ault  education  then  no  one 


in    the    tCvV"n    of   Nobleboro   will    be    able   to 
participate  in  this  program." 

From  the  back  of  hall  came  Rieker  s  replv: 
"So  what.' 

More  debate,  more  spirited  now.  Again, 
Ricker  rose.  "/  don't  see  why  I  should  pay 
taxes  to  send  somebody  else  to  school,  'cept 
for  the  children."' 

Millie  Ball  was  on  her  feet.  She  Is  a  hou.se- 
keeper,  with  a  son  who  drills  wells  and  a 
grandson  about  to  become  a  lobsterman 
when  he  graduates  from  high  school  this 
spring.  She  is  from  original  Yankee  stock, 
her  family  first  coming  over  on  the  ship 
"Fortune,"  and  she  was  angry. 

"T'here  are  a  lot  of  people  who  don't  want 
any  further  education.  Fine.  Thev  can  stav 
in  their  barnyard.  But  I  would  like  to  hive 
a  chance  to  get  a  litttle  more  education  and 
there  are  many  other  people  In  this  town 
and  that  i.s  the  only  way  we  can  do  It." 
Again,  Ricker  repiled:""So  what." 
More  debate,  and  finally  a  vote.  Adult  edn- 
ca'ion  was  approved  by  more  than  2  to  1. 

They  were  warmed  iip  novv  and  read v  for 
the  school  question.  The  tDv,"n  offlclaLs"  had 
not  fully  ganeted  the  emotions  of  their  fellow 
citi;'ens.  Debate  was  long  and  heated.  By  the 
time  a  vote  was  called  no  one  could  "have 
accurately  forecast  the  outcome.  The  citi- 
zens of  Nobleboro  cast  their  ballots,  one  bv 
o.ie.  in  paper  peantit  butter  cartons. 

When  the  ballots  were  counted  the  motion 
to  defer  any  action  en  the  Echool  Is^ue  had 
carried  119  to  96.  "The  way  it  looked,  it  might 
have  gone  the  other  way,"  said  Bob  Palmer 
who  runs  the  Nobleboro  general  store  that 
he  and  his  mother  and  father  before  him 
had  operated,  and  is  also  the  town  clerk 

Nothing  had  been  resolved,  but  the  issue 
clearly  had  split  the  town.  Nobleboro  c'ti- 
zens  will  meet  again  on  April  30  to  decide 
what  cour.se  they  wish  to  take.  Few  in  town 
today  will  make  any  predictions  about  the 
outcome. 

Nobleboro '.s  mo.st  distinguLshed  resident 
did  not  attend  the  town  meeting.  Elizabeth 
Coatsworth  never  has.  She  and  her  husband 
Henry  Beston.  who  died  seven  years  ago' 
came  here  in  1932  and  settled  on  Chimney 
Farm,  an  old  home  filled  with  plants  and 
paintings  ai:d  surrounded  by  woods  and 
pond,  bird.5  and  raccoons  and  sq'.urrels  Each 
made  a  national  reputation  as  writer-  of 
books  about  New  England  and  the  Maine 
character. 

Even  tl:ough  she  h;,s  lived  there  fur  43 
years  and  loves  the  people  and  the  countrv- 
-side,  she  never  went  to  the  town  meotings 
for  a  special  reason— "I  m  still  an  outsider  " 
she  said  with  a  smile,  "and  I  think  they 
should  decide  what  they  want," 

Outsiders  or  not,  Elizabeth  CoaLsw"orth  and 
Kenry  Bestrn  each  read  the  particular  flavor 
of  this  part  of  America  a.-,  well  a?  Lnv^>.e 
Let  them  have  the  last  word 
Henry  Beston: 

"To  use  a  favorite  word  cf  the  MaliK  vo- 
eabulary,  iis  pr:;.es  were  to  be  for  the 
■rugged';  from  the  first  it  wo  ;id  have  n.i 
headlong  frotitier  .cramble.  dUorderlv  ..-id 
squalid:  it  demanded  courage,  c'.iar.-ct '•  ,'id 
endur.-.nce.  To  this  dav.  the  .'fat'>  '-rn-i-"  i-.- 
people  the  inestimable  born  -inestimable  "in 
the  20th  Cetnury  America— of  not  bavin- 
things  b."th  p,s-!vc  and  easy.  It  ni„kej 
demands." 

And  EI''-:a'.ieth  Co.its-vvorth: 
"If  Americans  are  to  becom?  really  at 
home  in  America  it  must  be  thro-jgh  the 
devotion  of  m-iny  people  to  many  small, 
deeply  loved  pl.-.cci  .  .  .  Pocple  on  this  back 
road  retain  t'le  inderiendcnt.  self-re.'jpe.ning 
Yankee  tradition.  While  here  and  tiiere  the 
blood  has  r;in  out  and  f.miilies  like  pljnis 
have  g.-^ne  to  .;ecd.  the  men  and  women  of 
mir  townshio  .nre  for  tl-e  most  part  people 
Ol  character  and  breeding,  not  cut  out  of 
any  one  pattern  as  by  machinerv,  but 
■.'•:. it '.l.d  and  showing  the  grain." 
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(From  tho  Washington  Post,  Apr.  G.  1975 1 
EvERVTHiN-G     Has     Come     at     Once 
(Bj  Hayiiei  Johnson) 
(Note- For    the    last    43    yeai.s    Elizabeth 
Coatsworth    has    been    living    at    Chimney 
Farm  at  the  end  of  a  point  of  land  overlook- 
ins  Damarlsrotta  Pond,  surrounded  bv  folds 
of    'uv-ipoiled    fore  t    .Icpint;    down    to    Deep 
Cove,   in    Nobleboro.    Maine.   She   became   a 
di->tingulshed    writer    of    poetry,    children  s 
book.s    ai-.d    .skciL'lies    of    N'ca-    EnL'laii'.i.    Her 
liiisbaud,    Henry   Beston.   who   died   in    1968. 
was  the  author  of  the  nature  classic,  'The 
Outermost    House.'   and   other   works   about 
New   England   and   Maine.    In    tiic   following 
conver.-^ation    nitn    Hcyne^    Johnson.    Eliza- 
beth   Coatsworth    talks    about    her    life    at 
Chimney  Farm,  and  the  chan^jc"!  siie  has  seen 
hhe  win  be  8.?  In  May.) 

When  Hci.ry  and  I  came  here  in  1&32  we 
were  among  the  very  first  outsiders.  We  were 
able  to  buy  thi.-  farm  very  cheaply  because 
the  man  who  l-.ad  it  juci;  cut  woodtots  and 
then  Sold  farms  and  bought  another  one, 
What  we  wanted  was  the  grass  around  us 
and  the  woods.  We  had  two  children  that 
we  were  bringing  up  and  we  wanted  a  place 
to  live  that  was  beautifully  located  and  v.e 
fomid  it 

When  we  cainc  here  every  one  of  the  houties 
o.i  this  road  had  a  very  small  farm  at- 
tached—four cr  Ave  coao.  a  cornnekl.  Thev 
were  ail  subsl.stence  farmers,  and  thev 
seemed  very  happy  as  such.  It  wasn't  a  bad 
life.  It  wasn't  U!;e  being  tenant  farmers 
nr  such.  No.v  all  those  who  remain  have 
t^'one  into  the  towns  m  elciks  or  !?araRe  at- 
tendants or  as  one  ihin^  and  aiioihcr.  They 
have  become  tov.iispeople.  Tn  this  immedi- 
ate district  thero  are  only  two  people  who 
farm  any  more:  Irving  Oliver,  at  the  corner 
■Ahere  you  t^irned.  and  the  bit;  farm.  Hudson 
Vannah's  at  the  head  of  the  road.  Bv  work- 
ing 18  hours  a  day  Hv.d.son  has  kept  that 
farm  as  his  father  left  it  to  him— as  a  big. 
prosperous-looking  farm  Otherwi-ve  all  the 
farms  have  tanied  into  the  houses  of  people 
who  go  to  the  Bath  Iron  Works  or  more 
likely  to  Damarifootta  to  work. 

We  are  a  scattered  people,  so  scattered 
that  we  hardlv  make  a  town.  I  thmk  that 
we  have  abou'.  2,000  residents,  but  they're 
lost  in  the  woods  and  grasses.  You'll  find 
It  very  hard  to  locate  2.C00  people  in  N'oble- 
boro.  Originally  Nobleboro  contained  Dnmar- 
Iscotta,  but  no.v  .N'obleburo  is  the  parent  that 
has  shriveled. 

People  here  talk  first  of  all  about  gossip, 
but  thev  do  flk  abotu  ii.ipcria:!-  ij.',ps. 
about  o.Tshore  drilling  and  contamination 
and  what  to  do  with  the  town  dump.  Of 
course  nioney  cimps  o;it  of  a  M;nc  tiiwn 
very  unwilllnglv.  and  putting  in  sewers  and 
things  of  that  kind  are  fought  to  a  down. 
You  see.  every thint;  ha.s  come  verv  much 
at  once  here  We  are  only  oiie  generation 
back  from  the  lime  when  many  people 
didn't  have  bathroom^;.  In  the  early  days 
there  was  a  little  station  where  you  cro.ssed 
the  railroad  tra^k  atid  we  were  able  to  put 
up  otir  hand  and  stop  a  train  and  go  to  Bas- 
ton.  Trains  ran  several  times  a  day  and 
there  was  a  '.cry  clo.se  connectioti  with  Bos- 
ton. 

And  to  me  there  is  something  romantic. 
which  is  what  I  always  like,  about  the  Hud- 
son V'annah  farm.  If  you  take  the  first 
curve  to  the  left  you  will  see  beside  the 
house  a  graveyard  with  four  elms  around  it 
It  13  the  grave  of  a  .shlp'a  c.mtain.  Not  many 
people  from  Nobleboro  went  to  sea.  Anyway, 
this  man  went  to  Waldoboro  and  went  to  sea 
and  became  a  captain,  as  most  of  them  did, 
when  he  was  19  or  20.  He  was  coming  back' 
from  China  and  his  slilp  had  been  sighted. 
Hl3  young  fmancee  had  been  told  that  he 
would  land  the  ne.xt  day  in  Boston  and  a 
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storm  came  tip  and  his  vessel  was  WTecked  on 
I  think,  the  Peaked  Hills  Bar.  off  Cape  Cod! 
My  hiLsband  knew  just  where  the  wreck  took 
place. 

I  remember  one  day  the  old  woman,  the 
aunt  of  the  man  who  now  owns  the  farm. 
told  ho'/  8s  a  child  she  remembered  the  rain 
slashing  at  the  windows  and  a  telegram  com- 
ing for  her  father.  Her  brother's  body  had 
come  ashore  on  the  Cape  and  her  father  was 
to  fo  down  and  get  it.  And  she  remombt-red 
the  bringing  back  of  the  bodv.  It's  one  ol 
tl.e  few  graves  that  I  have  seen  i.round  here 
that,  has  a  ship  on  it.  It  has  a  .shio  under 
full  sail— of  course  it  should  be  with  all 
the  sails  down— but  It  is'  under  mil  sail 
among  the  graves.  Mi.c^  VBtin.ih  re-vrmbcred 
1'.  She  told  us  about  that  20  or  25  vcars 
ago  and  .she  m'lst  have  been  about  70  then, 
and  this  took  place  In  her  childhood 

We  are  iti  Lincoln  Count v  It  was  nai-itd 
for  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincolii.  A  member  ol 
the  Lincoln  I'amily,  thai  would  have  a  uveat- 
nncle  or  a  gre.it-greai-uncle  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's, walked  with  the  Indians  from  Collar- 
set,  vihich  Is  In  Mi>ssachi'EPtts  on  the  soiitii 
shore,  up  to  'he  mill  on  the  wav  to  Bunker 
Hill  here  He  .settled  there  a  hen  lie  was  „ 
boy.  He  '.vas  a  carpcnit-r  and  he  built  many 
of  Che  houses  in  Dr.mari^cot  ta  Mills. 

The  Lincoln  family  was  iiuere.steti  in  bog 
iron  and  they  moved  down  to  Pennsylvai'ia 
and  then  followed  it  on  down  to  Kentucky. 
Once  Heiuv  and  I  were  down  there  and  we 
saw    the    Lincoln    home,    which    was    op.-u 
Ihere   were   pictures  that  had   belonged   to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Let's  see— his  lather  was 
Thomas  atui  his  grandfather  vas  killed   In 
the  field  by  an  Indian.  This  w.-».  his  .Meu'- 
i-randfatiier  Ei'd  mothers  house  It  was  quice 
;;  stately  n:ansion.  There  was  nothing  twor 
white    about    it.    Anywav,    there    were   "very 
early  daguerreotype  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
If  she  wasn't  an  Indian  I  don't  kiiotv   what 
she  wa.s.  It  was  Daniel  Weijster  whose  grasid- 
mother  was  stippo^ed   to  have  been  an  In- 
aian,    and    I    like    to    think    that    Abraham 
Linoln  and  Webster  got  their  power  of  ex- 
pre.':.sion  from  the  Ind.an  side  of  their  family. 
I  was  borti  in  Butlalo    Mv  father's  family 
caiae  to  Anerica  from  England,  the  county 
of   Durham,   a  dale  among   the   moors    per- 
fectly beautiful.  Thev  had  been  tenant  farm- 
ers there  for  huntlreds  of  year-    Mv  mothers 
lather  was  Adam  Reld.  When  he  was  21   he 
asked  hU  Edinburgh  father  for  a  latchkey 
and  his  father  said.    Never,"  and  he  bought 
a   ticket   on   the  next  boat   and   came  over 
to  Canada    Bulfalo,  of  course.  Is  a  great  pull 
for   Canadians,   or   used   to   be,   because   the 
businos,-;  prospectus  were  so  much  better    He 
came    on    mto    Buffalo    irom    Toronto     and 
that's  how  my  mother  and  father  met. 

My  father  wa.s  always  a  kepublican  I'm 
d(jwn  as  a  Republican  here— and  I  usuilly 
vote  Democrat.  In  the  old  davs  one  of  our 
friends,  Jake  Dav,  an  artist  in  Damariscoita 
who  was  the  man  that  my  husband  was 
visiting  when  he  saw  this  place  and  fell  in 
love  with  it.  u.sed  to  tell  how  he  went  to 
the  Damari.cotta  Fair  as  a  bov.  (It  was  stil' 
running  when  wc  first  came  here:  it  was 
a  charming  thing  )  And  Jake's  father  used 
to  point  out  a  man  as  thctigh  he  were  point- 
ing out  a  giralfe  and  he'd  sav,  "That's  a 
Democrat  "  Of  cour.se  you  know  the  slate 
IS  largelv  Democratic  now.  That's  one  of  the 
Kreat  chanites. 

I  know  more  about  politics  now  ihan  I 
Used  to.  I  am  primarily  a  poet  and  a  writer 
for  children.  Such  people  live  in  a  nutshell, 
in  a  small  painted  world.  Only  by  accident 
do  I  look  out  the  windows  and  .see. 

My  daughters— one  of  them  lives  in  south- 
ern California  around  Los  Angeles  and  the 
other  in  Anchorage,  Alaska— have  four  sons 
each.   I   think    their   children   are   going   to 


have  a  very  different  life.  They  have  uroiii 
up  like  amoeba.  I  think  they  wui  take  t'lie 
future  changes  no  harder  than  I  have  taken 
my  changes.  I,  too,  have  lived  through  two 
major  wars  and  a  depression  and  the  rest 
and  I'm  sure  that  they  will  live  throueii 
wiiat  IS  coming  to  them  with  probablv  ro 
tncre  -.hock  than  I  have. 
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.\EORTION  RESOLUTIONS 
Mr.  PACKVVOOD.  Mr.  President  on 
M.irch  11.  I  imerted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  li.st  of  organizations 
which  iiave  endorsed  the  principle  of 
free  choice  and  individual  coii.science  in 
the  abortion  i.ssuc.  Also  included  in  the 
Recohd  \va.s  the  full  text  of  all  £tate- 
meMs  .v,id  ro-olutions  which  have  been 
'.--.•>ued  by  these  ^noups. 

Si ;-icc  March  11,  several  other  tlio't.ght- 
lul  abo.  lion  .sv..temeni.s  have  come  to  my 
.•.ttention.  riit-y  iitcliide  the  Pi'esbvteiian 
Ciuu'i'i  >n  i!u^  Uiiiled  States,  the  Friends' 
Co.niniiitee  on  Nationil  Leei.slation,  the 
Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund,  the  Amer- 
ican;s  United  for  Sepniation  of  Church 
i'Jnd  State,  and  Human  Rights  for 
Wonum.  Inc. 

I  a^k  unanimoti.s  con.sent  that  the.se 
.statements  'oe  jn'inLed  m  the  Record,  as 
:in  addition  to  the  pre\iou.s  list. 

Tiieie  being  no  obiecrion,  tlie  artir!e« 
x.v'.e  ordeicd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a-  foliuu.s: 

ABORTION" 

(Adopted  by  the  in70  Gener.U  As.?cmb;>  o' 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U'l.  '•d 
S-ate=) 

INir.ijLit."~"'^'ON 


rhei'c  is  widespread  uncertainty  a'uo'i.fj 
Chris  ians  today  about  the  complex  morctl 
issues  involved  in  abortion  and  the  la'-.^ 
!'og\i;;Uing  abortion.  Debate  concerning  pro- 
t:':;.sed  revision  of  exlstln;;  abortion  laws  in 
wenly-five  state  legislatures  has  raised  seri- 
otis  questions  about  statutes  which  forbid 
q.iahfied  physicians  from  terminating  un- 
•.v..n'.ed  r^'cgnancies  and  turn  thousands  of 
•vomeii  into  felotis  becau.-e  they  h.i.ve  had 
illeg.'l  ;i':ortions.  Publicity  about  disabilities 
or  deatlis  rpsulting  from  illegal  aborfiriiu. 
•i'.e  increasing  number  of  persons  seokiiit; 
'  'uiCi-api^utic  abor-Jons,"  and  the  rcalizaiMn 
■Jiat,  many  well-to-do  American  women  re- 
ceive ieg.il  abortions  overseas  have  focused 
public  attention  on  this  problem.  Pastor.s 
and  friends  have  experienced  frustration  iti 
their  attempts  to  counsel  persons  involved 
in  "problem  preRr.ancies."  The  changing  r.Je 
of  women  has  prodticed  a  desire  oji  ilieir 
part;  for  greater  self-determination  in  ac- 
cepting their  role  as  moti.ers  and  or  waL,c- 
eirner.-.  In  ti;ese  av.A  other  ways.  tl;e  ii.cr.i: 
qviestioiis  surround-ng  aborlion  li  ive  been 
thrust  upon  us. 

1  HArti.lNC  PEItSPEt  TIVES  THROLCH  HISToR" 

Thvoighout  the  thirty  centuries  of  re- 
corded jiistory-  the  interruption  cf  preg- 
nancy, wiiether  intentional  or  accidental,  h?=, 
been  widely,  though  not  universally,  le- 
garded  na  a  serious  otleuse.  Although  mat. y 
)i  the  early  Greek  philosophers  commended 
..portion  wlien  the  age  of  economic  circum- 
st.inces  of  the  parents  necessitated  it,  the 
Hippocratic  Oalii  quite  early  affirmed  the 
medical  profession's  pledge  "liot  to  give  to  a 
■.vom°n  an  abortive  remedy." 

Tlie  early  church  condemned  abortion  on 
the  grounds  that  is  constituted  murder.  This 
laised  for  subsequent  generations  of  theolo- 
gians the  question  of  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment at  which  the  fetus  becomes  a  person. 


AU''ii.-'lne's  distinction  between  a  "nonan- 
iniated  "  and  an  "animated"  fetus  wa^  formal- 
ized in  Roman  Catliolic  canon  law  and  later 
c\nled  into  English  Common  Law.  Thomas 
.A.jiiiiias  further  reflaed  this  distinction  by 
t;.':ithit!g  Hiat  life  is  evidenced  'oy  "knowledge 
r,!icl  ni.ivement,"  tliu.^-  providing  the  test  of 
■quickening"  cr  movement  within  tlie  womb 
Hi  the  determination  of  when  a  fetus  should 
t)e  regarded  as  a  person.  Interruption  of 
•jregiiaucy  before  "qtiickenlng"  was  thus 
pe;-niis.;ible  under  English  Common  Law.  Yet 
by  in.iialaining  that  "the  soul  is  infused  im- 
luedlately  at  the  moment  of  conception," 
,"io-::  Roman  Catholics  reg.ird  willful  abor- 
tion as  a  sin,  regardless  of  tiie  stage  of  fetal 
ciovelouient. 

The  unqualified  condenmation  cf  abortion 
has  Ixen  questioned  in  recent  decades  by 
.TiaiiV  Cliristians,  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  alike,  who  are  less  certain  that  a 
clear  ans'.ver  can  be  given  to  the  question  as 
to  v.lien  human  life  begins,  and  hence  are 
uavviiling  to  assert  categorically  tii:it  the 
fertilised  egg  is  a  human  being  in  the  fullest 
?eii  e.  Concerned  not  only  about  the  morality 
of  requiiing  women  to  bear  children  con- 
ceded as  the  result  of  criminal  act.s,  but  also 
tlie  poieiiiiaiiiies  for  full  pcrsoiiliood  for  an 
ittu'-intcd  or  gravely  deformed  child,  these 
Clins'i-ins  see  'Jie  prub'.em  in  tlie  larger  con- 
text cf  responsible  p.irenthood  and  the 
vriioiet.ess  of  family  life.  Subsequent  med- 
ical advatices  hv.e  ni.ide  it  possible  to  pre- 
dict physical  deformity  and  mental  retarda- 
tion and  to  terminate  an  unwanted  preg- 
n.',n.\v  ttliho'.it  endangering  the  life  of  the 
mother.  Thus  abortioiii  has  become  a  genuine 
alternative  to  many  unwed  mothers  and 
married  women  desiring  to  iitnit  the  .si/e  of 
their  raniilles  or  to  avoid  the  anguifh  of  bear- 
ing svrlou.^ly  defecJve  Cuilurcn. 

THE     CCtlRENT     SITVATION 

Pvf- '  it  eflorta  at  legislation  reform  have 
ltd  i.ti  h'ates  to  reverse  their  laws  in  order 
to  permit  therapeutic  abortions  to  protect 
t'.ie  mental  and  physical  health  of  women,  to 
prevent  the  birth  of  u.  formed  children,  and 
m  ciije  of  rape  or  incest.  Yet  such  "reforms" 
luive  not  subitauiially  reduced  the  number 
of  illegal  abortions.  There  is  growhig  evidence 
that  .such  laws  discriminate  in  favor  of  tlie 
rich  .ni.d  are  of  little  help  to  women  who  lack 
the  money  or  power  to  persuade  tiie  required 
nuirber  of  dr.ctors  tlu.',  tliey  qualify  for  a 
legal  abortion. 

Another  approach  to  reform  can  be  found 
la  the  courts  where  it  has  be^u  held  re- 
cently that  a.itiabortion  lawo  represent  an 
tincon.'ititutiontil  Infringement  on  Individual 
tvoniea's  rights  to  medical  care.  Those  re- 
spoiLiible  for  such  litigation  insist  that  abor- 
tli)a  should  be  available  to  all  wonien  who 
detri'  u  to  the  poor  and  single  as  well  as 
to  the  atlluent  and  ttiarried.  Hence  the;.'  pro- 
pose that  the  reiuhition  of  ab.iriion  should 
';e  removed  from  the  criminr.l  code  and  trcat- 
ecl  like  other  standr.'d  medical  procedtires, 
'■'•iih  Hie  dec-i.-ion  solely  In  the  hnnds  of  the 
p.itiettt  and  her  lic;usc"d  doctor. 

However  rofor'n  comes — whe'iier  th-otnth 
^f'^iMation  oT  litigation— it  is  clenr  that  at- 
titudes tovtird  :'bo'-ticn  laws  are  shifting,  and 
Christ ir. US  are  benii;  asked  to  clarifv  v;-here 
Uiey  stand  and  what  lisht  their  Biblical  faitn 
sheds  upon  decislOii  n.aking  in  this  area. 

DIbltCAL  AND   TnE0I.0CIC.\L  IN'blCHTS 

Bec.ni'.e  tith-  is  a  nuittc-r  of  life  and  dc.ah, 
iuid  iuvolws  questions  about  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  conditions  which  make  hi?  geuu- 
n-ely  liuman,  iev.  moral  deci.sions  nre  more 
cifSvult  and  complex  than  the  ones  fiuround- 
hv;  abortion.  T!:e  following  Eiblir:>l  and 
theological  in;,ights  seem  parlicularly  help- 
!>il  r.s  we  struggle  with  tiiese  issues: 

1)  Biblical  faltli  points  to  a  God  who  is 
the  tjiver  of  life  mid  cre.ttor  of  rann,  and  who 


charged  man  to  "be  fruitful  and  multiply." 
Faith  in  this  God  demands  profotuid  respect 
for  human  life.  All  who  share  this  faith  are 
thus  called  to  pre.serv6  and  protect  human 
life  and  to  sho'.v  special  concern  for  Infants, 
the  weak,  the  Innocent,  and  the  defenseless. 

2)  At  the  same  time.  Biblical  faith  depicts 
man  aj  a  steward  of  life,  the  heir  who  Is 
responsible  for  the  proper  care  of  his  Fath- 
er's world.  A  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  God's  world  leads  men  of  faith  not 
only  to  an  exploration  of  all  of  creation  but 
also  to  endeavors  to  maintain  order,  secure 
justice,  and  Improve  the  quality  of  human 
life.  Because  human  life,  in  the  Biblical 
sense.  Is  much  more  than  the  perpetuation 
of  physical  existence,  men  of  faith  should 
commit  themselves  to  Improving  Its  quality 
spiritually,  educationally,  and  culturally  as 
well  as  medically.  This  commitment  will  of- 
ten necessitate  difficult  morol  choices  in  the 
midst  of  conflicting  values. 

3)  Biblical  faitii  emphasises  the  ncpd  f .- r 
personal  moral  choices,  and  holds  that  per- 
sons stand  ultimately  accountable  to  God 
for  thtlr  moral  choices.  If  persons  are  to  ex- 
ercise their  freedom  responsibly  acceptable 
alternatives  must  be  available  to  them.  The 
church  has  a  re.sponslblllty  to  help  make  ac- 
ceptable alternatives  available.  Moreover,  the 
church  has  a  responsibility  to  aid  persons  as 
proclaiming  the  frsedom,  which  it  can  ful- 
fill through  such  means  as  proclaming  the 
Biblical  faith,  clarifying  alternatives  and 
their  probable  consequences,  and  cffering 
support  In  love  to  persons  EtnigE:lin<^  with 
difficult  choices.  Christians  should  m.ake  their 
personal  decisions  in  the  context  of  the  CJin- 
nntnity  of  faith. 

41  There  is  no  consensus  In  tiie  Christian 
community  about  when  human  life  begins. 
Becati.se  of  this  uncertainty,  and  because  the 
fetus,  if  left  to  termination  of  its  normal 
gestation  period  would  become  a  person  cap- 
able of  life  on  Its  own  resources,  the  unborn 
fetus  must  be  respected  for  its  own  worth 
regardless  of  the  period  of  gestation.  How- 
ever, the  need  of  the  mother  may  at  times 
take  precedence  over  the  needs  of  an  embry- 
onic and  unformed  child,  and  the  rights  "of 
the  individual  woman,  her  family,  and  so- 
ciety, as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  fetus  s';:ould 
be  considered  in  each  individual  case. 

SUMMARY 

1)  Induced  abortion  is  the  willful  de.si  ruc- 
tion of  the  fetus.  Therefore,  the  decision  to 
terminate  a  pregnancy  should  never  be  made 
lightly  or  in  haste. 

2)  The  wUlful  termination  of  pregnancy 
by  medical  means  on  the  considered  decision 
of  a  pregnant  woman  may  on  occasion  be 
morally  Justifiable.  Possible  justif.ving  cir- 
ctmastances  would  Include  medical  indica- 
tions of  physical  or  mental  deformity,  con- 
ception as  a  result  of  rape  or  incest,  condi- 
tions under  which  the  physical  or  mental 
health  of  either  mother  or  ch'ld  would  be 
gravely  threatened,  or  the  socio-economic 
condition  of  the  family.  The  procedure 
should  be  performed  only  l)y  licensed  phy- 
sicians vuiJcr  optimal  conditions,  and  with 
r.ppiopriate  nieclical  consultation  and  min- 
isterial counseling,  prefcr.-\bly  with  her  own 
minister. 

3)  Laws  concerning  abortion  should  ;or."ct 
principles  set  forth  in  this  paper. 

4)  Medical  intervention  should  be  mcOe 
available  to  all  who  desire  and  qualify  for  it, 
not  just  to  those  'vvho  can  afford  preferential 
treatment. 

5)  Tlie  church  should  develop  ,i  greater 
pastoral  concern  and  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
of  per.sons  Involved  in  "problem  pre^;nancies." 
Such  persons  should  be  aided  in  securing 
professional  counseling  about  the  various 
alternatives  open  to  them  in  order  that  they 
may  act  responsibly  tn  the  light  of  their 
moral  cotnmidnenls,  their  undtrstar.ding  of 


the  meaning  of  life,  and  their  capacities  as 

parents. 

Statement  to  Congressional  CuMMn'TELs  in 
Opposition  to  Constitutional  Axe:.\j;.ient 

PRE'.'ENTI.NG     ABOr.TION 

(Approved    by    the    General    C'onunittee    cf 

FCNL  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  'Washington, 

B.C.,  January  26,  1975.) 

Members  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  (Qualtcrsi  have  a  long  tradition  and 
witness  of  opposition  to  killing  of  human  be- 
ings, whether  in  war  or  capital  punishment 
or  personal  violence.  On  the  basis  of  this  tra- 
dition, some  FriLiids  believe  that  ribortion 
is  always  wrong. 

Friends  also  liave  a  traaition  of  respect 
for  the  individual  and  a  belief  tliat  all  per- 
.sons siiould  be  tree  to  follow  their  own  con- 
sciences and  the  leading  of  the  Spirit.  On  Uiis 
basis  some  Friends  believe  that  the  problem 
of  whether  or  not  to  have  an  abortion  at 
least  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  is 
one  jirunarily  of  the  pregnant  woman  lier- 
.■"Cf.  and  that  it  u  an  uuvvarraiited  denial  of 
her  mural  freedom  to  lorbid  lier  to  do  so. 

We  do  not  aJvocaie  abortion.  Vi'e  recognize 
tlicre  are  tiiose  wlio  regard  nlxjrtion  as  im- 
moral while  others  do  not.  Since  these  dis- 
agreements exist  in  the  country  in  general 
u-i  well  .OS  within  tiie  Society  of  Friend:,  nei- 
tiier  view  should  be  iinpo.-cd  by  law  on  iho.se 
V.  ho  held  the  other. 

Recognizing  that  dilferciiCcs  among  Friends 
exist,  nevertheless  v.e  and  general  unity  In 
oppoh:.ug  the  effort  to  amend  tae  United 
States  Constitution  to  say  that  abort; -n 
fe';i.-.U  be  illegal. 

V.'oiirNs  Leg:.l  Defense  Fl-nd.  Arcusi  l[,7i 
Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund  believes  pri- 
marily in  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
whether  male  of  female  and  as  a  free  individ- 
ual that  person  has  the  freedom  of  choice 
and  control  over  his  or  her  body.  Consequent- 
ly the  right  to  bear  a  child  should  be  a  mat- 
ter for  the  individual  female  to  decide  and 
she  .should  have  exclusive  concrol  over  that 
decision. 

AM!3RitANs  Untied  for  Sep.\ration  cf  Chc-rch 

and  State 

MAnrir   :•■;.    io~;:     statement   or   c.  stan;  rv 

i-owr:LL.  associ.ate  riiiKcrop. 

.  .  .  Tlie  Supreme  Court  in  an  excellent 
1073  opinion  has  charted  a  careful  course 
and  rendered  an  opinion  on  this  matter 
whose  logic  is  impeccable.  What  tlie  Court 
recognized  was  the  right  of  the  woman  to 
control  her  own  body  and  to  have  such  chil- 
dren as  she  chooses  to  have.  At  this  point, 
the  rights  of  the  mature,  human  personality 
should  take  precedence  over  alleged  fetal 
rights.  To  be  sure,  the  Court  carefully  deline- 
ated the  woman's  right  iti  this  situaiion.  Her 
right  to  an  abcrlion  uiider  certain  conditio.s 
is  recognized,  btit  the  conditicns  them.silves 
f.re  carefully  spelled  out.  To  depri'. e  the 
woman  of  this  ai.tlionty  o\cr  Iter  own  body  is 
to  deprive  her  of  basif  ci-. il  and  religious 
liberty.  It  is  to  degrade  wiman  to  the  le<el  i 
a  conimon  rhatiel.  'v\iiy  sluiuld  governnietit 
.step  into  such  a  situation  a'vi  lorce  a  womau 
t  J  bear  a  child  siie  d;e.s  not  want,  mnv  deep- 
ly resent,  and  Im'.e  no  intention  of  caring 
1  r?  Iliis  is  an  area  ol  experience  where  po- 
litical authority  should  hold  its  nitcrfcr^ncc 
t .)  a  miniintuu. 

The  villus  of  the  fet;ts  are  only  a  part 
lil  a  liuniber  of  rights  and  values  that  are 
involved  in  each  pregnancy  situation.  .An- 
other rl;tht  is  that  cf  liie  child  to  proper  care 
and  a  fair  ojiportuniiy  to  malte  something 
of  himself.  It  is  a  low  form  ol  cruelty  to 
insist  rutlilessly  on  briiif iiig  into  the  world 
a  child  for  whom  there  is  no  welcome,  no 
proper  en  uttd  i  .  :  turr,  n'  r[  no  i.l.rinre  for  .i 
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decent  life.  It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  about 
the  rights  of  a  fetus.  But  what  about  the 
rights  of  the  child?  There  is  no  virtue  In  a 
legal  aisLsteuce  on  bringing  into  the  world 
inwanted  children  doomed  to  po. erty,  dis- 
ease and  delinquenc-  . 

The  entire  eifort  of  governnieat  to  ban 
abortions  is  futile,  in  any  case.  Abortions 
cannot,  be  banned,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
restrictive  or  prohibitive  laws  may  be  passed. 
What  you  can  do.  and  what  you  now  propose 
to  do  in  this  legislation,  is  to  tran.sfer  the 
place  of  abortions  from  the  hospital  room  or 
the  physicians  cffi:e  with  its  carefullv  steri- 
lized equipment  to  the  filthy  backroom  with 
its  hooks  and  hangers.  It  is  a  proposal  to  ex- 
change a  perfect  !y  <n;>  procedure  for  a  very 
risky  procedure  with  a  high  fatality  rale.  The 
propooal  before  you  is  not  human?:  i:  is  bar- 
barous and  v.icktd 

We   do    not    need    to   .-pecnlate   a^    to    the 
merit   of  keeping   the   abortion   reform   that 
has  been  aiiiKvefl  today.  The  facts  .'.peak  fo- 
themselves  It  is  significant  to  note  that  dra- 
matic improvement  in  certain  categories  iia=; 
been  recorded  .since  a'jortion  reform  c.ime  to 
New    York    State    where    women    who    want 
abortions    can    now   have   them   safely    and 
economically,    in    New   York   Citv    there   has 
been    a    drama. ic    drop    in    out-of-wetilOL-k 
births.  Such  birhs  dropped  in  1971   to   12'. 
of  all   births   f n  ni   the   previous   ve.ir',-,  all- 
time  hitrh  of  2t3  4      of  all  births.  In  one  New- 
York    Citv    ho^piuil.    nearly    15    infant.?    per 
thousand  deliveries  were  put  up  for  adoption 
or  abandoned  by  their  mothers.  The  yenr  fol- 
lowing Rboriio;-:  reform  this  llgure  fell  to  6.C 
per  thousand  bir'hs   Perhaps,  even  more  irsi- 
portantlv.  muiernU  deaths  per  10.000  biiths 
in  New  York  City  dropped  from  5  3  in   19G'J 
to  2.6  in  1072.  the  lowes'  figure  e^er  recorded. 
What  is  needed  in  this  whole  sii  nation  is 
a  proper  balnn'-e    H-.iman  belng.s  «:hould   be 
left  with   the  freedom  to  Judge  each  situa- 
tion in  the  licht  of  its  to'al  context  .ind  m 
accordance  with  their  own  conscience.  Emo- 
tional clerevmen.  who  themselves  have  never 
had  anv  direct  experience  with  parenthood 
come   here   plea'iinj^  the   cause  of  just   one 
value    that    is    mvol-.ed— that    of    'he    fetus 
A      properly-oriented      legislative      purpose 
should  consider  the  full  composite  of  values. 
These  values  would  certainly  include  the  de- 
sires of  the  woman  herself,   tlie  welfare  of 
the  pro^pccti-.e  child,  and  the  good  of  society. 


Frfedom  for  WovtN-  The  Svprlm:  Counts 
AuoRiioN-  Decisions 

Janu.ar,-  22.  197;? 

The  Four'eenh  .Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution proliibi's  the  States  from  deprlvins 
"any  person  .if  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  proce«  of  law."  On  the  above  date. 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  right  of 
privacy  is  foui-.ded  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  s  c^  ncept  of  person.il  liberty  and 
restrictions  upon  state  action."  The  Court 
concUided  that  a  woman's  rhjht  of  personal 
privacy  includes  her  decision'on  whether  or 
not  to  h.ive  an  abortion. 

The  right  of  nrivacv.  like  other  rights  pro- 
tected bv  ihe  Due  Process  Clause  o;"  the 
Fourteenth  .^nuiidment.  is  not  absoltite 
That  is.  it  may  be  afTtcted  by  State  regula- 
tion, but  only  where  the  regiilation  limiting 
the  riuht  is  nece.s,sary  because  of  an  over- 
riding   ■compelling  state  interest.' 

The  Court  ftnther  held  that  '  ti^e  word 
•pers-'ii.'  .Ts  u>.'a  in  the  Fourteenr;  An-.f>.d- 
ment.  does  not  include  the  unijorn.  That 
Amendment  has  no  "pre-na'al  application." 
and  -the  fetus,  at  mo.st.  rein-e.^ent^  only 
the  potentiality  of  life." 

In  applying  these  principles,  the  Court 
stated  that  after  approximately  the  first  tri- 
mester of  pregnancy  the  State,  in  promot- 
ing Its  interest  In  the  health  of  the  mother 


may.  If  it  chooses,  regulate  the  abortion  pro- 
cedure in  ways  that  are  reivsonably  related 
to  maternal  health,"  and  "(flor  the  stage 
subsequent  to  vlabUlty  the  State,  m  promot- 
ing its  Interest  In  the  potentiality  of  human 
life,  may,  if  it  chooses,  regu'.ate.  and  even 
prescribe,  abortion  except  where  is  i.,  neces- 
sary. In  appropriate  medical  Judgment,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  life  or  heaMh  of  the 
mother."  Roe  v.  Wade.  No.  70-18. 

The  State  may  not  requiie  that  an  abor- 
tion be  performed  in  a  ho.spltal  during  the 
first  trimester.  The  State  n-.av  not  require 
that  an  abortion  be  approved  by  a  hospital 
committee  at  ?>iy  .stage,  since  no  other  ntedl- 
ca!  or  snrL;:r.->.l  proceduiv  ret-.tures  comni.rtrc 
approval.  Nor  can  the  coiicui.ence  of  two 
other  licensed  physicians  be  itquired.  Fi- 
nally, a  State  may  not  impose  a  residency 
r.'quireir.ent  .'i.r  .sec-iritv.  ■.•',o:  \{oi.-.  Ij.,r  v. 
Bolton,  No.  70  40, 

Comment:  The  Conn's  dec:, ion  .set-  a  new 
mora!  tone  for  the  Nation:  .'VfToiding  aie 
protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uiilted 
States  to  a  v.cman's  right  to  decide  wlieiher 
she  wants  to  terminate  a  pieL-i. .urv  or  have 
a  child  recognizes  the  dgnlty  of  women  as 
people.  This  is  now  constitution.il  doctrine. 
Xt   is  the  lat.   of  the  land. 

No  longer  may  we  be  subjected  to  legal 
restrictions  that  implicitly  letard  v.omen 
as  reproductive  instruments  of  the  State.  No 
longer  need  the  enjoyment  of  tex  be  t.iinted 
with  i^uilt  and  fear  of  pre^iLuicy.  which 
often  results  in  resentment  a:-.d  hostility  to 
men,  embliiers  our  hearts  intd  ciamagesour 
personalities.  No  iotiger  are  we  pr;soi:ers  of 
the  State  and  of  men. 

No  longer  need  we  benr  unwanted,  un- 
loved childitn.  We  can  choo.se  not  to  have 
any  children  or  plan  childbirth  so  that  it 
does  not  dcs  roy  our  career^  \Vc  need  not 
be  condemned  to  depeudencv  on  men. 

With  our  new  constitutionally  protected 
right  to  .self-determination,  no  "longer  can 
.sex  be  a  tool  for  the  oppression  of  women. 
It  has  lost  lis  power  tn  control  our  lives  Sex 
IS  thereby  cle-emphastzed  and  placed  in 
proper  and  h'^aithier  perspcf ;  i  e.   |ME  [ 
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NEW    VITALITY   IN   STATE 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President  at  a  time 
'.vhon  public  opinion  polls  demonstrate 
a  devastating  lo.ss  of  public  confidence 
in  government  at  all  le\els,  positive 
sloi  IPS  about  government  reform  are  wel- 
come news.  An  int.erp.<:t)ng  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Wa.shington  Po.st  earlier 
this  week  attest.s  to  thf  growin.j  vitality 
of  State  governments  tinoi;?hout  the 
Nation. 

Revievvmt,  recent  reor:^ani?ations  of 
State  cxeciitive  department-  in  Mi.s.souri, 
Georttia,  Delaware,  and  els':"  here.  Neol 
11.  Peirce  concludes  that: 

WTiat  the  now  w.ive  of  reorganization  does 
mean  is  that  the  governors,  in  fact  as  well  us 
theory,  are  becoming  the  chief  e:-;ccutives  of 
their  sinter  .  The  voters  en  a  reallv  hold 
the  governors  accountable  for  ihe  ■  uccess  or 
failure  of  rervice  delivery  by  .<^t^jte  govern- 
ment At  a  tune  of  unpariilleicd  ptibl.c  cvnl- 
cism  abouL  politicians  and  government!  no 
development  could  be  more  important. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.':ent  that  the  ai  ti- 
de entitled  "Reorcanizing  State  Govern- 
ment," be  minted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  tlie  Recopd. 
as  follows: 


Rror,(;.\NiziNG  State  GovERNMENr 
(By  Neal  R.  Peirce) 
Missouri's  36-year  old  governor.  Cln  sj, 
phcr  "Kit"  Bond  (R),  glows  with  excitement 
when  he  talks  about  what  seems  the  deadhe* 
of    subjects     state    government    reoreani;n 
tion.  " 

Indeed.  Bond  has  reason  to  be  pleesed 
Until  recently.  Missouri  had  one  of  the  mc-^t 
dtr^organL^ed,  unresponsive  state  governments 
ta  America.  The  citizen  looking  for  .service 
hnd  to  cope  with  an  almost  incomprehensible 
arrav  of  90  overlapping  '  underlapping,'*  ui  - 
coordinated    agencies,    boards   and   oomnii' 

.stnns. 

Then,  ;i  few  months  ngo.  years  of  eflon 
c'tminated  in  a  sweeping  teorgnniitation  that 
•••ednced  the  number  of  Mis.souri  government 
dcppnments  to  14.  ea.-h  responsible  lo-  a 
cletirly  defined  area. 

The  :.!is.soiiri  reform  puts  tie  'Show  Vc  ' 
'..te  in  a  class  with  19  others  which  have 
-■(.nipieiely  overhauled  their  structures  in  ilie 
p.isi  iO  years.  There  are  another  20  .states 
that  have  gone  part  wav  with  reorgan/a- 
uoii,  establishing  .several  consolidated  de- 
p.'viriients  In  fields  like  the  environment 
'taa.sportatinn  and  social  services. 

For  bropd-gaugcd  reform  of  state  govei-i- 
nunt.  there  has  never  been  n  decade  like  i, 
m  American  history. 

My  key  question  to  'Kit"  Bond  wf  = 
uheih.rr  reorganization  really  makes  any  dil- 
feren.e  for  the  average  citizen.  He  responded 
with  the  example  of  the  Mis=ourian  lo.  t-.- 
ii'.g  for  visiting  nur.se  service,  eitiier  for  hm- 
P).  ,:<■  i,er.-e!:'  or  an  aging  parent. 
f-itil  ia.st  vear,  he  said,  the  citii^c-n  niij;!,- 
IiHve  i'one  to  the  state  office  of  aging  tie 
wAifore  omce.  the  health  department,  or  liis 
CO  iniy  government.  Whether  he  found  a  vis- 
iting i.tirse  .service  where  he  looked  vould 
ha-  c  been  a  ma'ter  of  pure  luck. 

Now,  BotuI  points  out.  visiting  muse  serv- 
ice is  one  of  many  functions  consolidatec 
under  the  new  state  department  of  socia' 
services.  "In.s.ead  of  three  or  four  different 
agencies  co\er!ng  the  same  tracks  often 
duphcaiiig  cfTo.ts.  we  have  one  department 
re.sponsible  for  seeing  that  problems  lilte 
home  health  care  are  taken  care  of.  ' 

Polluted  waters  are  another  example.  Be- 
fnve  leorgani^ation.  Missouri  had  22  govern- 
tnent  agencies  concerned  with  water  prob- 
lems; now  the  state's  new  department  of 
natural  resources  is  responsible  for  coming 
up  with  a  single,  clear-cut  response  on  an\ 
water  problem  citizens  bring  to  it. 

Botid's  enthusiasm  about  reorganittatinn  l.s 
mirrored  again  and  acain  when  one  talks 
with  governors  who  v,ere  able  to  persuade 
their  newly  apportioned  legislatures- or  the 
people  in  statewide  referendi-ms-  to  ovei- 
haul  state  government  structures. 

Ea.-h  governor  points  to  new  cfficitiu  les 
and  economies  reorganization  has  made  pos- 
sible in  ills  state.  In  some  states,  the  restrnc- 
'uiing  has  aver'^ed  or  minimiyed  'lie  ma.s;=ive 
deticitg  threatened  in  this  year  of  recession 
and  inflation  But  the  uUimate  payoff  o' 
reoivanization.  the  governors  insist,  is  in  fil- 
ing citi/en  needs  where  they  were  not  met 
before. 

I'l  fact,  the  people  who  form  tlie  natur.tl 
"coi-ttituency"  for  reorg;\nixatlon  — buolness- 
mt=ii,  taxj-.ayer  w.itchdog-groups.  and  well- 
informed  ci'iens  disgiusted  with  the  tradi- 
tionally horrcndcus  organization  of  state 
governntein- may  not  be  those  v.'ho  l-.enc-fit 
tlie  most. 

Jimmv  Carter  iD),  who  recently  stepncd 
down  as  governor  of  Georgia  after  spear- 
heading the  reorganization  of  300  depart- 
ments and  boards  into  22  functioning  agen- 
do-, argues  that  the  reformers  tend  to  be 
SPlf-reltfuTt  folk  in  anv  event. 
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■  The  people  who  benefit  tiie  innst  from  a 
(ii.istic  clarification  of  the  goveinment  proc- 
i--,-.  '  he  says,  "are  those  the  most  dependent 
on  government  for  services  in  the  realm  of 
Aolfare,  public  health,  prison  reform,  prob- 
K-nis  of  alcoholism,  tlie  aged,  I  lie  drug  addicts 
:  !,p  illiterate  citizens." 

Former  Gov.  Russell  W  Pe'erson  (R),now 
I  Imirman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  accomplished  a  model  restructuring 
ot  Delaware  government  into  11  cabinet  de- 
partments in  1969-70. 

He  recalls  that  in  the  old  dtivs  Delaware 
was  ruled  by  a  tominission  form  of  govern- 
nieiil,  with  some  140  separate  entities.  The 
commissioners  all  had  other  regular  employ- 
ment, and  met  only  once  a  month.  To  get 
union  on  a  problem,  a  citizen  might  have 
to  cultivate  all  the  members  of  a  particular 
luinmission.  Delays  in  action  were  interraln- 
iible.  Log-rolling  was  prevalent;  to  get  a  par- 
ticular road  black-topped,  lor  instance, 
tiure  miglit  have  to  be  agreemont  to  get. a 
bridge  built  in  the  home  area  of  a  recalci- 
tr.uit  commissioner. 

When  the  cabinet  form  took  etlect.  Peter- 
son .said,  "my  seat  as  governor  got  a  hundred 
times  hotter  overnight.  Now  everyone  knew 
•lie  responsibility  was  with  me  and  the  cabi- 
net secretaries  I  appointed  and  controlled." 
The  precise  nature  of  reorganization  has 
almost  as  many  forms  as  there  are  slates. 
In  .some  cases,  like  Georgia  and  Delaware,  the 
old  agencies  are  abolished  in  one  fell  swoop 
and  state  government  is  reconstituted  from 
tlie  ground  up.  Others,  like  Miussachusetts 
itiid  California,  set  up  "uinbrella"-type  super- 
cibinet  posts,  and  then,  o\er  a  jieriod  of 
vears,  reorganize  the  old-line  agem  ics  below 
'hem. 

Still  others,  like  Arizona.  Kan.;:i.=.  and  Ohio, 
rt'urganize  just  one  or  twf)  areas  at  a  time. 

No  matter  how  ii  is  done,  reorganization 
•itns  into  a  buzz-saw  of  resLstance  from  en- 
trenciicd  bureaucracies,  jealous  Mate  legisla- 
tors, and  special  interest  groups  who  .see  their 
"special  working  arr:ui.;enienis  '  with  old 
oitciuies  in  Jeopardy. 

Sucii  pressures  iuive  si;. mied  renrganlza- 
flon  ill  several  states.  The  real  governing  of 
Texas,  for  instance,  is  still  done  bv  more 
•'i.ui  200  Ijoards  and  commis.sions  with  over- 
i.ippnig  six-year  terms.  New  Hampshire  has 
.It  least  70  agencies  which  theoreticallv  re- 
pi.n  to  the  governor  -which  means.  In  prac- 
;-e,  that  none  Is  really  accountable  to  him, 
E\en  where  reorganization  is  accomplished, 
some  serious  compromises  are  often  neces- 
sary. In  Missouri,  for  instance,  four  of  the  14 
departments  are  still  commission-run.  Bond 
ruefully  admits  that  the  hi^-hwav  commis- 
.;iouer,  who  decides  where  roads  will  be  built, 
has  more  hifluence  over  Mis.souri  s  physical 
development  than  he,  as  governor. 

Nor  can  reorganization,  in  itself,  solve  all 
fJi'oblems  of  state  government.  Quality  lead- 
ership, sound  budgeting  and  good  adminis- 
tration are  just  as  important  Moreover,  re- 
organization is  never  a  fini.siied  job.  Periodic 
reus.ses.sments  are  vital.  For  uislaiicc,  Wisoon- 
^in.  which  reorganized  ei.-ht  vears  ago  will 
be  at  the  job  again  this  year. 

Wliat  the  new  wave  of  reor-ani/ation  does 
niean  is  that  the  governors,  m  fact  as  well  as 
Uieory.  are  becoming  the  chief  exec\iiive  oflil 
rcrs  of  their  states.  With  a  limited  number  of 
cibmet  or  department  secretaries  whom  they 
■ippoini  and  can  fire  at  will,  there  Is  no  longer 
n  qtiestion  about  who  is  iiltimat<-lv  respon- 
sible. 

The  voters  can  really  hold  the  governors 
accojintable  for  the  success  or  failure  of  serv- 
K-e  delivery  by  state  government.  At  a  time 
"f  unparalleled  public  cynicism  about  poli- 
tician.s  and  government,  no  development 
'  ""Id  be  more  Important. 

P,^',''or'-"*^i^^  atrophy  of  state  government 
'•'    l^'Ott.    Son.    Everett    McKlnley    Dlrksen 


warned  that  the  time  was  not  far  off  when 
"the  only  people  interest  in  state  boundaries 
will  be  Rand-McNally." 

But  a  single  decade  has  brought  such  a 
sweeping  rejuvenation  of  state  governments 
that  no  national  politician  would  dare  mak« 
that  statement  now. 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  THE 
MIAS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  as  a  cosponsor 
of  his  joint  resolution.  The  tragedy  of 
those  Americans  still  listed  as  missing  hi 
action  in  Southeast  Asia  continues.  For 
the  families  of  these  men,  the  fact  that 
the  Communists  continue  their  march 
southward  in  violation  of  every  provision 
of  the  Paris  Accords  comes  a.';  no  sur- 
prise. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Accords,  the 
Communists  have  been  totally  unwilling 
to  keep  their  solemn  and  unconditional 
promise  to  help  locate  the  bodies  of 
American  war  dead,  to  return  the  re- 
matns  to  the  families,  and  to  relea.se  any 
information  about  the  men  who  might 
still  be  alive  as  is  required  by  ariitle  8 
'  b  >  of  the  Paris  Accords. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  .special  re- 
sponsibility to  these  men  and  that  we 
must  pursue  every  avenue  open  to  us  in 
an   attempt   to  obtain   a   complete   ac- 
coiuiling.  The  U.N.  is  an  obvious  avenue 
of  influencing  the  Communists,  as  it  has 
gone  to  such  pains  not  to  embarrass  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  would  be  less  than 
candid,  however,  if  I  did  not  state  that 
I  am  not  optimistic  about  any  efforts  to 
elicit  cooperation  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. Time  and  time  again,  the  United 
Nations  has  proven  itself  impotent  to  act 
in  major  world  crises.  Even  in  those  areas 
where    humanitarian    efforts    are    con- 
cerned, the  organization  has  found  it- 
self embroiled  in  political  controversy. 
Should  the  United  Nations  prove  unwill- 
ing to  assist  in  this  most  humanitarian 
of  efforts,  we  should  obviously  reassess 
what  the  organization  is  worth  lo  the 
American  people. 

I  have  some  question  as  to  the  size  of 
the  cut  suggested  in  the  resolution,  as 
there  are  nonpolitical  functions  of  the 
U.N.  that  do  serve  a  clear  benefit  to  us 
and  to  the  international  communitv.  Tlie 
fact  is.  however,  that  it  offers  a  useful 
avenue  to  apply  pressure  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  relieve  the  MIA  families 
of  their  terrible  burden. 


BENEFITS  FROM  THE  FORESTRY 
INCENTIVES  PROGRAM 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  fig- 
ures on  the  accomplishments  of  tlie  for- 
estry incentives  program  for  calendar 
year  1974  are  now  available,  and  I  wish 
to  summarize  them  briefly. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  forestry 
incentives  program,  which  I  had  tlie 
honor  to  cosponsor  with  Congressman 
SiKEs,  and  which  became  law  as  a  part 
of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1973,  is  yielding 
significant  immediate  benefits  while  pre- 


paring our  ba.sic  foi'e^t  resource  to  meet 
future  demands  for  wood. 

During  1974  the  inceii lives  piogram 
generated  as  estimated  363.000  man- 
days  of  gainful  employment  in  haid- 
pressed  rural  areas.  In  the  process  282.00t] 
acres  of  rundown  forest  lands  were  im- 
proved by  planting  seedlings  or  applyins< 
cultural  work,  such  as  removal  of  di.seased 
or  misshapen  trees. 

The  cost  of  this  wortliwhile  under- 
taking was  .shared  by  nearly  14,000  own- 
ers of  small  tracts  in  a  ratio  of  S3  million 
m  private  funds  to  $9  milhon  Federal. 

Tlie  program  is  of  special  interest  to 
i:ie  b(?cau.se  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ma  Slates  in  total  accomplishment.  Us 
citizens  planted  12.000  acres  and  im- 
proved plowing  conditions  on  4.500  acres 
more.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
this  woi'k  was  $478.46.5,  an  average  of  $29 
per  acre. 

National  accomplishments  were  shared 
in  by  all  of  the  contiguous  48  States  witli 
170.000  acres  planted  and  112.000  acies 
improved  in  cultural  treatments.  About 
84  percent  of  the  planting  occurred  in 
the  pinewoods  of  13  Southern  States, 
while  more  than  one-half  of  the  stand- 
nnprotement  work  was  applied  in  tln' 
hardwood  stands  of  Northern  States. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Forest ly 
Incentives  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  cany  out 
a  forestry  incenti\'es  program  to  encour- 
age a  higher  level  of  forest  resource  pro- 
tection, development,  and  management 
by  small  nonindustrial  private  and  non- 
Federal  public  forest  landowners. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  30  years  the 
United  States  will  need  twice  the  amount 
of  wood  and  other  forest  products  that 
we  now  produce.  A  very  substantial  part 
of  the  required  increase  in  production 
must  come  from  privately  owned  nonin- 
dustrial forest  lands,  which  average 
growth  is  only  one-half  the  capacity. 

The  accomplishments  under  the  pro- 
gram in  the  first  year  of  operation  clearh- 
show  that  it  is  succeeding,  and  can  at- 
tain its  purposes. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  efforts  toward  energy  conser- 
vation, there  are  additional  bencfit^s  from 
this  program  which  should  be  pointed 
out. 

The  forestry  incentives  program  is 
moviding  employment  now,  and  in  doing 
so  It  requires  an  input  of  at  least  $1  in 
private  money  for  every  S3  in  Fcdenil 
money. 

The  program  is  carried  out  in  niial 
areas,  where  income  levels  arc  low  and 
unemployment  is  a  serious  problem.  It 
does  not  require  cxju-nsivc  labor  tiaining 
programs. 

The  forestry  incentives  program  is  an 
investment  in  a  renewable  resource 
which  yields  products  that  arc  used  in 
place  of  those  from  energy  depleting 
sources,  and  it  does  so  at  a  minimal  con- 
sumption of  energy. 

I  look  forward  confident Iv  to  greater 
accomplishments  at  both  the  State  and 
national  levels  under  the  $15  million  for- 
estry incentives  program  tlT^  Congress 
has  approved  for  1975. 
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THE  BEGIXNINGS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


Apr'il  .9,  107. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  m  less 
than  2  weeks,  on  April  19,  v.e  will  com- 
memorate tlie  opening  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution  m  Le.xin.non  and 
Concord.  Ma>s.  Thou.-and.i  of  vi.siior.s 
from  all  over  the  Nul:on  will  join  in  the 
celebration  of  America.s  first  t.teps  to- 
ward full  ir.dtpcndnnce  and  govemment 
L>y  the  ciCizen.s  of  this  country. 

An  artule  in  t!;e  di.vtinsui^hcd  ma^-c- 
/ine.  Smitiiionian.  describes  in  very  hu- 
man term.s  wliat  tho^^c  days  v.  ere  like  200 
years  ago  in  Ma.s.acliu.setts.  As  we  recall 
liie  struggle  to  form  a  new  nation,  we 
have  the  opiwrtunity  to  rene-iv  our  com- 
mitment U)  tho.se  principle.;  of  freedom 
and  re.=;ponMbility,  .justice,  and  compas- 
s-ion lor  which  we  paid  such  a  hi;^h  price 
in  liie  lives  of  our  first  men  and  women 
citizen^  two  centuries  aso. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Edward  Park,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  f ollow  s ; 

A  SiNci  E  Shot  ok  a  Spring  D.w  Start* 

th::  War 

(By  Ed\varcl  Park) 

Northwe.,:  of  Boston,  the  land  lus  flat  aloii- 

tlie  Charles  and  Mystic  Rivers  until,  at  the 

vllliige   of   Menotonoy,    it   rises   suddenly.    It 

remains  level,  however,  until  beyond  Le.xiiig- 

ton.  Then  begin  a  number  of  rocky  ridges, 

plowed  aside  by  ancient  glaciers,  that  stretch 

to  the  hin.s  of  Concord. 

General  Thomas  Gage.  Royal  Go%-ernor  of 
M.ii..aohu.«;etts,  has  Concord  on  his  mind  a  ■ 
the  winter  peters  out.  surprising  everyone 
with  Its  lack  of  severity.  Gage  knows  "that 
this  spring  he  must  end  the  growing  rebel- 
lion in  Ma.ssachusetts.  Spring  is  the  time  to 
move  troops,  and  troops  mu.st  be  used  to 
clamp  donii  on  the  msurgcnt.s  Once  thaf> 
done,  then  surely  the  Ministry  will  make 
concessions  to  salve  bruised  feelings  and  re- 
store the  Colonists  to  serene  loyalrv  Gage  i=; 
moat  au.\:ous  for  this  to  happen.'  He  likes 
.^mencan.s. 

lo  speed  this  happy  profpect.  Gage  decides 
to  .send  a  force  to  Convord  to  seize  military 
.supplies.  Concord  is  the  current  .seat  of  the 
Provinni.tl  Congress,  an  Illegal  body  which 
seem.s  to  h.tve  more  authority  over  the  Colonv 
than  Gage  does.  It  is  a  stronghold  of  Insur- 
gency and  also  a  convenient  distance  from 
Boston- 21  miles  If  you  march  out  Boston 
Neck,  lij  miles  if  you  take  a  shortcut  by 
crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Charles  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

W^en.  on  the  16th  of  this  month.  Cage 
gets  a  four-month-old  letter  from  Lord 
Dartmouth.  Secretarv  of  State,  warning  him 
that  tiie  Kiii^'  want.i  the  rebel  leaders  ar- 
rested. G.itre  simply  nods  in  partial  agree- 
ment. He  h.i.s  alreadv  laid  plans  to  send  all 
his  grenadier.^  and  ll>,ht  infantry  to  Concord 
on  the  night  of  the  I8th.  If  they  happen  to 
scoop  vip  Sam  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  the 
two  leading  revolutionaries,  so  much  tlie 
better. 

Adams  has  been  .<!Ufferin^  lately  from  the 
sick  feeling  that  hi.'?  revolution  Is  withering 
on  the  vine  Boston  is  being  ?tran>:led  b'-  the 
British:  its  anger  should  be  at  flash  polTit, 
but  uliat  with  the  advent  of  spring  and  the 
fluw  of  supplies  from  other  Coknics,  no  oi:r 
seems  to  want  to  go  t.)  war  any  nore  r'f.pie 
are  moi-e  interested  in  spring  pIowhiK  and 
courting  In  the  moonliKhr  while  the  peepers 
sing   In   every   April   puddle    The    fTovinclal 


Con-re.ss  has  been  a  waste  of  time.  Many  of 
its  members  have  been  claiming  to  have 
spring  colds  so  they  don't  need  to  show  up. 

With  Adams  is  yotuig  John  Hancock,  rich. 
spoiled,  elegant,  shallow  and  utterlv  political 
in  all  his  motives  -  but  vastly  useful  to  the 
cause.  They  are  staying  at  the  Reverend  Jonas 
Clarkes  parsonage  in  Lexington  becau.'-e  Mrs. 
Clarke  Is  Hancock's  cousin.  Its  crowded  but 
■ .  nvenient— only  a  si.\-mile  ride  to  Concord. 
Adams  adjourns  his  congre.ss  on  the  ir>t!i. 
Ne.xt  day,  Paul  Reverj  rides  out  from  Bus- 
ton  brluying  the  neu  5  that  the  Briti.'h  troops 
are  doing  some  suspicious  things. 

Gage  has  11  regiment.-,  in  Boston,  each  ha-- 
a  compaiv.  of  gr«-nadlers  and  each  1 ,  suppo!,ctl 
to  have  a  comp.-^i.y  of  lii^ht  ii.fantrv.  th.ugh 
o:ie  company  hadn't  arrived.  He  calls  for  tiiete 
'peclal  companifs  to  stand  down  from  regu- 
lar duties  and  alerts  the  transports  in  the 
harbor  to  readv  their  Un^fboats  for  a  littlo 
ferrving  Colonel  Francis  Smith  of  tlie  Tenth 
Kef^iment  is  put  In  command  of  the  Concord 
exp<>dltion-  a  stout  man  with  a  well-earned 
reputation  f.-ir  bring  slow  to  move.  Second- 
ing Smith  will  be  .Major  John  Pitcalrn  of  the 
Marlne-s,  al.so  stout,  but  tjuick  and  deci-slve. 
He  Is  a  decent  man.  v  ell  liked  bv  the  Ameri- 
can.s  as  well  as  his  own  men. 

On  the  18th.  Gate  send.s  a  f-imip  of  hi; 
bored  young  offlcors  for  a  ramble  in  the  coun- 
tryside, out  toward  Concord.  They  are  to 
nearside  arm.s.  but  mu-t  conceal  th-m  under 
their  cloaks,  for  ofT-dutv  officers  must  no^ 
bear  arms  by  .special  order.  They  are  to 
watch  for  signs  of  in.^urgent  activity— heavily 
loaded  wagons.  rTfup'5  of  men  on  the  move, 
that  sort  of  thl  ip.  Gage  s<ressc;;  the  need  fo>- 
secrecy.  He  Is  jnnoyed  when  his  brigadier. 
Hu-h,  Lord  Per  y.  a  popu'ar  young  colle;it;uc. 
ri>port.s  that  the  n.-ws  of  a  march  on  Concord 
.?cenis  to  be  tl  e  wssip  of  Boston.  Too  la.le 
now  The  fat's  in  the  tiro. 

At  ten  p.m.  on  the  18th.  some  700  liyht 
infanrrymen  n;id  grenadiers  assemble  and 
mar.  h  quietly  down  xn  the  riverfrcnf.  l-hey 
must  wait  a  miserable  length  of  time  for 
Smith.  Then  they  cross  the  Charles  and  re- 
assemble In  the  Cambridge  s-.vamps.  Again 
they  must  wait,  two  hours  up  to  their  knees 
in  a  marsh,  for  rations  which  they  do  not 
want  At  about  two  am.  they  march  oif  very 
qtitetly  up  to  Menotomv  (which  one  of  their 
officers  Insists  upon  calling  "Anatomv") ,  and 
on  toward  Lexington.  They  are  wet.  dLsg^isted 
and  cynical  about  the  loss  of  secrecy,  for 
all  about  them  lu  the  dark,  bells  are  ringing 
and  distant  muskets  tiring.  They  are  also 
overjoyed  at  being  out  of  Boston  and  headed 
for  adventure  in  the  soft  countrjside,  with 
a  bright  moon  above. 

Rsvere  has  been  responsible  for  spreading 
the  word  (Smhiisonian.  April  1973),  but  he's 
almost  too  far  ahead  01  the  Briti-ii.  He  ar- 
rives in  Lexington  at  about  the  time  the 
troops  are  standing  in  the  mud.  Swinging 
up  to  the  Clarke  house,  he  finds  the  lights 
out  and  a  mllltla  guard  outside  telling  him 
to  cut  out  the  noise. 

••Noise!'  says  Revere.  "You'll  have  noise 
enon-h  before  long.  The  Regulars  are  x.mini.' 
out!' 

Clarke  sticks  his  head  out  of  the  window 
to  see  what  the  fuss  Is  about  Revere  won't 
talk  to  him.  His  message  Is  for  Adams  and 
Hancock,  and  he  is  too  tired  and  tense  to 
take  any  non.5en:;e.  And  then  Hancock's  voice 
comes  from  Inside:  "Come  in  Re\cre;  were 
not  afraid  of  your  Half  an  hour  later  up 
rides  Reveres  friend  Biilv  Dawes,  who  took 
the  long  route  from  Boston  with  the  same 
message.  They  have  a  drink  Ui.side  while 
couriers  rouse  the  minutemen  and  Captai.i 
John   Parker  comes   in   for  a  briefing. 

The  mintirenien  s^.emble.  then  are  dl.s- 
mis.':ed  and  kept  on  call,  for  there's  no  sign 
of  the  redcoats.  Many  walk  from  the  green 
over  to  Bufkmans  Tavern    be-ide  it    and  tov 


with  a  pot  of  mm  to  itlU  the  quiver  in  thf  ir 
i^\ni.  At  about  dawn  Eomeone  gi'ves  a  sliuut 
and  they  all  hurry  out  to  the  green  a-aui 
aud  form  a  ragi^cd  line— GO  or  70  men.  Towns- 
folk gather  la  excited  throngs  around  v.  c 
green. 

Eastward,  v. here  the  road  approaches  from 
Boston,  the  sky  lightens  and  a  fat  spriim 
robin  shouts  from  the  tree  beside  ilie  meei- 
iiighouse  and  its  adjacent  beUry.  And  tncn 
liureaibly.  tlie  whole  eastern  view  seem., 
nucd  b>  r.  MpplMig  mass  of  black  caps  ami 
shiny,  swaying  bayonets.  The  scarlet  jackei: 
look  diirk  in  the  U..wn  light  as  the  ma.ss  comes 
nearer.  Taere  are  ;.o  niuuv.  so  very  many.  Tiie 
men  on  the  gici;i  catch  then-  breaths  aiid 
sv,  allow  dryly. 

OlBcera  on  hor-seoack  ride  forward  at  id  tlio 
minutemen  hear  confused  shouts  to  la,  ci.,vvi] 
arms  and  dispex-sc.  Parker  turns  and  .say^ 
something:  the  men  near  liim  begin  niovii'i; 
olf  the  green,  still  carrying  their  guns.  Ihere 
are  more  shoir.s— then,  with  awful  cluriiv, 
the  Eound  of  a  shot.  Mo  one  can  tell  wheie 
It  comes  from,  but  it  i^  followed  by  other 
sca'aered  shots  and  then  ihe  dawn  is  ripped 
by  a  red  (.;out  of  fire  a.-.d  tiie  crash  of  a  mili- 
t.iry  volley.  And  suddenly  e;cr.vthiiig  13  o.e- 
for  eight  Americans — ani  for  all  the  hope^  o: 
pe.ice  that  Gage  iuus  had.  that  Eenjainu: 
Franklin  has  had,  that  tlie  Earl  01  Chatham 
has  had.  that  1'homas  Jetlersoa  has  had.  that 
George  Washington  ha^  had,  tliai  Kmy 
Oe.'jrt-,e  III  ha;^  had. 

The   ruuish  ollicers,  appalled,  whirl  ih-ir 
horsei  uronnd  and  make  the  sla.shmg  down- 
wcrd  sal'.er  sir.kc   that  .-l-jnals  "cea.sp  fii.. 
but   the  li^ht  in.':uurymeu  are  out  ol  hand 
char;,l>i8  m  utiw  with  bayonets.  Wlun  fiuall' 
They  a.c  br:.ii;-ot  to  ort^er.  tiiey  Phoiu  a  hu.-^>i, 
giving  voice   to  all   the  frustrations  and  r.-- 
.':uUs  they  have  suffered  in  Boston.  They  furr.i 
and  swing   oil   on   the   C>.ncord  road  as  the 
Mieuadler  companies,   coming   beinud.  rc.vh 
I  lie  kireeu. 

Tl.ere,  a  youug  man  crawls  the  50  yard-  t.> 
hL  own  doorstep  and  as  his  wife  opens  the 
d.ior  he  looks  up  at  her  and  d  es.  And  ?.ii 
old  man  sitting  on  the  wet  sod.  his  musltc^ 
half  reloaded,  .slumps  forward,  his  iii=ide, 
imn  .-ipart  by  a  bayonet.  Silen'„  with  shar.y. 
the  villagers  move  among  the  bodies.  S?iji 
Adams,  hastening  to  safely  with  John  Hai.- 
cock,  savors  the  distant  sound  of  musketry 
"What  a  gloriOvis  moniing  this  is,"  he  e.'J- 
clalms. 

THE     .Mit  ITI^    A?.0    THE    BEITISH    P.\RAPE    IN 
TANDEM 

Gloriiitis  It  i.s,  In  a  simpler  .sen«e  tltiui 
Adams  means,  for  the  .sun  is  u;>  on  a  warm, 
bright  day.  The  Reijular.-..  stepping;  out  for 
Concord,  can  forget  silence  and  se:re<'y.  f.r 
the  cat  Ls  well  out  of  the  bag.  The  fifer  .ind 
ariiinmcr  tor  each  comp.Miy  move  forward. 
and  sprightly  tunes  lift  tired  feet  and  reniiua 
all  ranks  that  they  are  elite  troops  of  tlie 
world's  finest  army.  Fifers  and  drommeis 
wear  rc^Mmentu!  colors  In  reverse — where  the 
Tenth  Regiment  wear.s  .scarlet  coats  wi:h 
yellow  facings,  the  Tenth'.,  bandiuien  wer. 
yellow   with   scarlet   facings. 

Concord's  men  have  been  alerted  for  hour.<!. 
and  the  supplies  are  well  hidden.  But  the 
pcr..-is*ei.t  rumor  of  real  gunfire  in  Lexing- 
ton 1.S  worrisome.  So  down  the  Le.Kiugtci:i 
road  m.irch  .some  200  Concord  men.  musket; 
and  fowling  pieces  aslope,  powder  horns 
dancing  on  hips  as  the  fifer  and  orunimcr 
give  them  the  impudent  lune  of  V.inAcc 
Uouitlc  to  keep  ihein  in  step.  They  round  .i 
bend— and  the.-c  ahead  Is  a  great  waving  col- 
umn coming  riglit  at  them.  whli€  brceche.s 
flashing  in  the  sun.  metal  buttons  gleaming. 
The  front  ranks  are  a  briUiaiu  arrav  of  vel- 
low  coats,  bulT  coats,  black  coats,  blue  coat,s, 
all  with  .s'.arlet  facings,  and  behind  come  file 
after  file  of  scarlet.  With  enormous  sjuig- 
frold.  the  militia  executes  an  about  fa<  e  and 
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adds  back  to  Concord,  the  liier  .sliU  play- 
.;ig.  and  200  yards  behind  them,  the  British 
nuislcians  come  to  life  and  pick  up  the  Amer- 
;  an  tempo  with  a  sudden  shrilling  of  flfes 
.iiid  deep  bellow  of  regimental  drums.  "Grand 
•uuslc."  a  Concord  corporal  notes  wryly  to 
iiitn-elf. 

The  Americans  keep  to  tlie  heights  arotuid 
I'oncord  while  the  British  enter  touti  and  set 
aiioui.  their  .search  for  stores.  Grenadiers  do 
the  work,  hulking  men  being  very  careful 
not  10  cause  trouble  after  the  bad  business 
ill  Lexington.  They  mi.ss  most  of  the  supplies, 
allowing  them.selves  to  be  chivied  oft  by  voci- 
UTous  old  women  blandishing  brooms  and 
Hreeching  imprecations.  But  they  find  some 
Mill  carriages  and  set  thein  aliio.  And  that 
c.uises  a  lot  more  trouble. 

For  the  Americans  have  by  now  gathered 
iiu  Buttrick's  hiy,  overlooking  the  North 
Bridge  over  the  Concord  River.  There  are 
about  400  of  them — the  Concord  men  and 
newly  arrived  miniUcmeir  from  Acton.  Bed- 
iord  and  other  neighboring  towns.  Facing 
them,  guarding  the  bridge,  are  three  com- 
p;aucs  of  British  light  infantry.  Three  other 
Kinipanies  have  moved  on  to  .search  out  more 
-upplies.  When  the  smoke  of  the  burning 
^uu  carriages  rises  above  the  bare  trees  to- 
ward town,  the  Concord  men  think  their 
ii'iines  have  been  set  allame  Cursing  and 
jiointing,  they  start  toward  the  bridge,  half 
ruiuiing  down  Buttrick's  hill.  They  far  out- 
laimber  the  three  British  companies  (there 
arc  about  28  men  to  a  company  ) ,  and  the 
Hiiiish  prudently  scurry  back  across  the 
liiidge  and  take  up  a  lormation  for  street 
liL'liling  wherein  one  rank  can  fire,  then 
move  aside  and  form  again  in  the  rear  while 
the  next  rank  fires — and  so  on.  A  couple  of 
redcoats  dash  back  to  the  bridge  and  begin 
tearing  up  the  planking.  "Stop  doing  that  to 
Diir  bridge!"  shouts  Major  Buttrlck,  and  the 
British  look  up,  abashed,  and  obediently  trot 
iiaek. 

By  now  the  Americans  are  sv.Miining  down 
toward  their  end  of  the  bridge,  tramping 
ihrough  the  low  ground  where  the  river  al- 
ways floods  in  April — except  in  this  year  of 
:hc  mild  winter.  British  officers  shout  at 
Uiein  to  halt,  and  a  few  pistol  bullets  strike 
iiic  water  as  they  fire  to  the  Pide  to  deter 
the  Americans.  It;  doesn't  work.  The  militia 
arc  almost  on  the  bridge  now.  nnd  an  order 
rnikis  out  clearly  from  the  other  side.  Then 
ilieie  Is  that  awful  rippling  blast  of  dark 
flame  and  white  smoke  as  the  leveled  Brown 
Bc.^  mtiskets  of  the  front  rank  discharge 
'hfir  volley.  A  couple  of  the  Americans  spin 
back  and  drop  suddenly,  and  a  high-pitched 
voice  shouts  "Fire!  For  God's  sfikc,  fire!" 

And  then,  wlthotit  much  oi-der,  some  400 
muskets  and  fowling  pieces  and  even  a  few 
rules  open  up  with  a  rolUng  roar.  Splinters 
ily  from  the  bridge;  twigs  bearing  April  buds 
spin  down,  clipped  from  branches  and  bush- 
es. Reeking  smoke  hides  the  scene  and  when 
11  clears  off  the  Americans  gape  ut  the  back 
of  those  scarlet  coats,  bobbing  away  toward 
town.  The  Americans  cro.ss  over  and  look 
down  at  a  few  sprawled  bodies — their  own 
kings  troops.  One  badly  wounded  soldier, 
trying  to  crawl  away,  is  .seen  by  a  dim-witted 
'  ountry  lad  straggling  behind  the  main  body 
of  Americans.  The  sight  so  shocks  the  poor 
rustic  that  he  smashes  at  the  man's  head 
with  his  hatchet  as  though  trying  to  drive 
away  the  horror. 

Of  course,  when  the  three  foraging  light 
nifantry  companies  cross  back  over  the  bridge 
some  time  later,  they  note  the  grisly  sight 
and  report  that  Amerlcaiw  are  scalping  and 
gouging  their  victims. 

It  is  apparent  to  Colonel  Smith  that  April 
13  13  not  his  day.  He  and  Pitcalrn  assemble 
their  forces  and  start  back  toward  Boston. 
They  are  aware  that  armed  men  are  lining 
llie  ridges  beside  the  road  but  they  have  long 


ago  sent  back  to  Boston  for  reinforccinrnts 
and  they  feel  they  can  extricate  theniselvis 
from  this  mess  without  loo  mtich  trouble. 

They  can't.  The  men  on  the  ridges  leave 
the  British  alone  at  first,  as  the  red  colnnui 
starts  back.  The  Americans  have  had  a  belly- 
ful of  violence,  this  bright  spring  day.  and 
they  don't  really  want  any  more.  They  Just 
want  to  make  sure  the  redcoats  get  out  of 
town.  But  every  minute,  now,  new  militiamen 
are  arriving  over  hills  and  across  fields.  They 
v.'ear  scraps  of  old  provincial  nniforms — or 
simply  farm  smocks  and  perhaps  worsted 
caps.  They  carry  muskets  their  fathers  used 
in  the  French  wars,  20  years  ago,  and  pouches 
where  .shot  mingles  with  slabs  of  .salt  jjork 
aud  hunks  of  cornmeal  Journey  cake 
( johnnycake) .  They  have  all  h.eaid  v.n.-tiv 
exaggerated  tales  of  stand-up  battles  with 
the  redcoats  ending  in  splendid  triuinplis 
for  the  militiamen.  They  want  to  get  into 
tlie  action.  When  they  reach  the  Concord 
ridges  and  look  down  at  the  weary  red 
column  trudging  homeward,  they  find  it  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  worlci  to  snuggle 
down  behind  a  rock  and  squeeze  ofl  a  shoi. 
Galled  by  this  firing,  the  grenadiers  often 
halt,  face  right  and  left  and  slam  out  a  volley 
in  return.  But  they  have  few  targets  and. 
aiuwav.  their  technique  is  not  to  aim  par- 
ticularly, but  to  fire  forward  and  so  lay 
down  a  curtain  of  lead — most  elTeciive  in 
open  country  where  European  wars  are 
fought.  But  this  is  rough  terrain,  and  Ameri- 
cans know  nothing  except  a  smattering  of 
the  Indian  tactic  of  hide-and-snipe. 

The  first  road  junction  east  of  Concord  is 
called  Meriam's  Corner.  Here  the  Colonials 
are  lying  In  wait  for  the  British,  and  a  hail 
of  mu.sketry  pours  in.  Tall  grenadier  caps  fly 
in  the  air  as  men  sag  and  topple  on  the  road. 
Americans  following  behind  find  puddles  of 
blood  in  the  ruts. 

Tired  though  they  are,  the  British  light 
infantry  companies  spread  out  to  do  their 
job — to  sweep  the  flanks  of  the  main  column, 
flushing  ambushers  like  partridges.  And 
American  losses  begin  to  mount,  for  light 
infantrymen  do  take  aim  when  they  come  up 
on  their  quarry.  When  the  ridges  taper  off 
into  the  level  land  west  of  Lexington,  the 
Americans  begin  hiding  in  honses  and  barns 
beside  the  road.  And  the  light  infantrymen 
smash  their  way  in  and  shoot  at  everything 
that  moves,  then  set  fire  to  whatever  will 
burn. 

Yet  as  the  day  wears  on,  exhau.stion  be- 
comes the  chief  factor.  Some  British  troops 
now  straggle,  risking  death  or  captnre  rather 
than  driving  their  aching  bodies  any  longer. 
Colonel  Smith  Is  wounded,  but  cannot  sit  his 
horse  because  he  is  too  tempting  a  target. 
He  hobbles  along  in  the  ranks.  Major  Pit- 
cairn's  horse  has  bolted  toward  the  Ameri- 
cans, carrying  his  fine  brace  of  pistols  in  the 
saddle  holsters.  The  Americans  gratefully  lib- 
erate them. 

By  the  time  the  column  reaches  Lexington, 
the  end  is  in  sight.  Tlie  flankers  have  pulled 
ill.  too  tired  to  maintain  the  dogtrot  that  is 
required  of  them.  Most  men  don't  even  pause 
to  shoot  back  at  the  incessant  fire  from  the 
flanks.  Some  break  ranks  and  run  blindly 
until  they  drop.  As  they  hurry  past  Lexington 
Green,  no  one  gives  it  a  second  look  or  a 
thought  of  the  little  skirmish  at  dawn  that 
started  the  big  day. 

And  then  there  Is,  for  the  beleaguei'ed 
British,  a  wonderful  sound — the  buzzing 
whirr  of  a  cannonball  over  their  heads  and 
the  smash  of  planking  as  it  rips  into  the 
meetinghottse,  sending  a  party  of  Americans 
scampering  for  their  lives.  Aliead,  the  road  is 
filled  with  fresh  redcoat  ranks.  Lord  Percy 
has  arrived  with  the  reinforcements. 

Smith's  men  run  for  safety  and  drop  ga-sp- 
ing  to  the  ground.  Percy's  two  cannon  bellow 
irritably  to  keep  the  pursuers  at  hay    Dcbo- 


ni'ir  a-  cer  nnd  no'.r  verv  iiHuli  in  charge. 
he  turns  Munroe's  Tr.vern  into  a  hospital, 
fixes  his  lines  .so  the  routed  units  can  get 
some  rest,  then  gets  the  v.hclc  ontlit  0111  on 
the  road  to  Boston. 

The  march  to  Bo^ttm  becomes  more  of  the 
same  until  pvcn  Percv's  reinforceniei.ts  are 
exhausted  b\  the  galling  lire  from  hiddeti 
farmers.  As  day  fades,  the  whole  contingent 
darts  over  C'harlestowii  Neck  and  .sprawls  on 
the  grass,  under  the  protection,  at  la.st.  of 
the  guns  of  the  atichuretl  men  o'  war  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor. 

Ail  around  the  town,  mvriad  camijfires 
spark  to  life  111  the  twilight  as  the  .Americans 
sizzle  their  salt  pork  and  warm  their  joliiun - 
cake  for  supper.  Clt-,irly,  tiie\'  don't  intend 
g<iiii'»  home  just  ye,. 

^^.op.^aAND.^  vi'ar  bfgins 
.\iid  :f.  the  long  day  of  April  lOth  end- 
'llie  British  have  sufTcred  7:5  killed.  174 
wounded  and  2u  missing,  which  indicate, 
that  the  .Aniericans  outnumbering  theiu 
about  I'oiu-  to  one  and.  shooting  at  them  from 
concealment  all  day.  .scored  247  hits.  The 
Americans  have  los'.  40  killed.  39  wounded 
and  5  missing. 

No  sooner  i--  the  shoot  ing  o\er  than  the 
piojiagaiula  wur  begins,  bo'h  .■,ide3  trying 
frantically  to  j)ro\e  that  the  other  "side 
started  it.  The  Americans  are  quicker  wi'h 
statements  and  couriers  than  are  the  Briit.sh 
Tlie  iiew.s  (properly  slanted)  is  in  New  York 
by  the  2:Srd.  in  Philadelphia  a  day  later.  Min- 
utemen keep  arriving  outside  Boston.  There 
are  some  20.000  by  the  20tli.  including  Lsrael 
Putnam,  a  garrulous  old  veteran  who  ac- 
tually leaves  his  plow  in  liis  Connecticut 
field  in  order  to  make  the  .-cenc.  and  a  panv 
of  New  Hamiithiremen  who  march  55  miles 
in  18  hours.  Tlie  Provincial  Congress  meets 
in  Watertown  to  appoint  Ariemus  Ward 
commanding  general.  He  is  a  nice  man.  btit 
too  fat  to  mount  his  horse.  Putnam  Is  made 
his  second  in  conimaud. 

The  news  reaches  Mount  Vernon  on  the 
28' h.  and  George  Washington  adds  it  to  the 
more  local  tidings  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing at  Williamsburg.  For  on  the  20th.  a 
group  of  Marines  from  a  ship  in  the  Janie.s 
River  slip  into  the  powder  magazine  in  dead 
01  night  and  make  ofl  with  15  half-barreN 
before  the  watch  dLscovers  them.  Lord  Dun- 
more,  of  course,  is  behind  tlie  raid,  and  the 
villagers  are  barely  dissuaded  from  storming 
the  governor's  palace.  Instead,  they  politely 
protest,  and  Dunmore  replies  that  he's  going 
to  arm  the  .slaves  and  burn  the  town.  Thi^> 
stirs  up  the  Virginians  so  that  some  600  men 
are  ready  to  mai'ch  from  Fredericksburg  and 
get  the  powder  back.  Washington  and  other 
moderates  cool  these  hotheads,  but  news  oi 
Concord  and  Lexington  sends  Patrick  Henry 
off  on  the  kind  of  glorious  crusade  he's  been 
looking  for.  With  150  volunteers — who  have 
to  listen  to  a  formidable  amount  01  fiery 
oratory  as  part  01  the  terms  of  their  service^ 
he  marches  on  Williamsburg.  Once  more 
cooler  heads  prevail.  Henry  is  persuaded  to 
accept,  on  behalf  of  the  Williamsburg  town-.- 
folk,  a  governmeni  payment  lor  the  powder 
and  dismiss  his  expedition. 

Even  among  people  who  ha'>e  heard  the 
news  from  the  north,  there  is  a  feeling  01 
unreality,  a  sense  that  life  will  go  on  despite 
the  bloodshed  in  Middlesex  County,  Mas,sa- 
chu.setts.  In  Philadelphia,  it  is  easier  to  read 
Tom  Paine's  generalities  in  Tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania Maga-ine  or  The  Pennsylvania  Journal 
than  the  specifics  from  Massachusetts.  Last 
month  Paine  wTote  an  article  damning 
slavery.  This  month,  partly  a.s  a  result,  the 
American   Antislavery   Society  Is  formed. 

Out  m  Kentucky,  Daniel  Boone  this  month 
founds  Boonesborough  and  some  other  set- 
tlements in  the  wilds  beyond  Cumberland 
Pass.  Concord  and  Lexington  are  far,  far 
aw  a  v. 
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As   the   ni.>nth   ei.cls.  John   Baigoyne.   the 
Hing'3  vjeneriiJ  who  faced  overseas  duty  with 
..o  niairy  moral  misgivings,  finds  himse'.f  pac- 
ing the  derk  of  H .AI  S.  Cerberus,  bouiid  for 
Aiiierlc.i  With  hl^  follow  generals,  Sir  Henry 
Cliiitou   and    William    Ho'.vc     Burgoviie    hu'. 
Iffl   a   note    to   be   opened   by    King"  George 
'ipoij  news  of  the  general's  death.  In  It,  he 
^eeks  a  royal  protection  for  his  beloved  in- 
valid  wife.  Lady  Charlotte.  He  docnt  .-.eem 
too  s.^d  about  his  posting  now.  however    He 
iind  the  other  two  have  got  the  frigate  laden 
d    a:i  with  boxes  of  food  and  cases  of  viinp. 
Bfnjamln  Franklin  is  also  on  the  Atla.iti.- 
a.-.  ii;e  mouth  closes,  He  Is  headed  home  at 
l-H.st.    his   years    of    service    in    England.    hLs 
dreams  of  having  a  direct  role  in  biilldmg  a 
Bniioh   Empire   to   the   Pacific   all   finished, 
hopeless.    With    him.    aboard    Fenns'/lrania 
Packet,  Is  his  grandbon.  William  Temple,  the 
b.istard  sun  of  William  Frsnkliu.  BeuJ.imin'.s 
ftrstborn. 

In  France,  this  month,  the  kings  Foreign 
MUiiater.  Charles.  Comte  de  Vergeunes,  writes 
a  letter  to  Pierre  Caron  de  Beaumarchals.  a 
strangely  powerful  court  figure  who  began 
hlo  career  as  a  watchmaker.  Beaimiarchals  Is 
to  get  a  mlilioa  livrcs  from  France  'ind  an 
equal  .sum  from  Spain,  and  with  U  he  Is  to 
start  a  private  commercial  firm  "at  your 
risk  and  peril'  and  begin  supplvtng  the 
Americans  with  amis. 

They  need  all  the  help  they  can  get.  In 
Cambridt-e.  where  Wards  army"  is  en- 
camped, there  is  a  miasma  la  tlie  fprmg  air. 
Camp  kitchens,  slaughter  pens  for  cattle, 
latrines,  graves— all  are  lne.xtricablv  mixed. 
Food  Is  terrible.  Ulmss  is  rife,  diocipline  is 
almost  abs«nt.  Mcu  who  elect  their  own  of- 
ficers do  not  expect  to  have  to  obey  them 
against  their  wi.shes — and  the  otBcers  are  well 
aware  of  the  test  way  to  get  elected.  So  tliere 
are  uo  great  demands  put  on  the  soldiers, 
no  punLshments.  They  come  and  go  as  they 
wLsh.  Bur.  oddly  enough,  there  are  alway." 
enougli  of  them  there,  rhiglni;  the  city  i.f 
B.Jston,  to  keep  the  British  Inside.  A^  ever,- 
day  pa.sses  it  bcjumes  mure  obvloxis  that  Just 
as  Sam  Adaui.,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  art' 
sayiiii,'.  a  war  of  sort.s  has  indeed  be^un. 

Willi  the  ruLsjug  of  the  curtain,  the  pre- 
lude t  J  the  Kevolulion  Is  over  Now  at  last  we 
can  end  our  pretense  at  direct  involvement 
wiih  tiie  isni  century  and  step  back  to  the 
2uth  wi;h  Its  convenience  of  perspective.  We 
know  :hal  the  bumbling,  awkward  start  that 
was  made  that  AprU  resulted  imally  m  vic- 
tory. We  can  even  understand  whv,  thanks 
to  other  events  In  our  more  recent  hlstorv 
that  seem  to  prove  ti.at  con.sistent  guerrUl.i 
pres.sure  cannot  be  .-^Limped  out.  We  have 
.seen  England  learn  it.  Germans.  Prance— 
we  have  learned  it  our.ielves. 

We  have  been  concerned,  however,  witli 
the  start  of  the  American  Revolution  not 
the  ourcome.  And  there  is  one  point  about 
the  start  that  .sull  titillates  u.s.  despite  all 
our  sophi.-.t!cated  knowledge  and  perspec- 
tive: Who  really  did  ure  the  l.rst  shot— the 
"ahot  heard  round  the  world'  ' 

Lets  recapture  the  scene:  the  mlnutemen 
on  Le<incto:i  Green,  tense  and  frit-htmed 
the  advance  detachment  of  lifrht  Infan'rv 
marching  up.  halting,  formins  a  broad  front 
to  cope  wita  whatever  these  yokels  thlr.k 
they  ^m  do  about  It  Po-h  .-ides  are  at  the 
p-..ycho:oglcal  point  where  they  ^^in  pull  a 
trigger  Bai;  consider  yourself  one  of  thf  mln- 
uiemen.  Would  yuu  deliberately  aim  a-d  Crp 
at  that  great  scarlet  array  with  all  these 
g.eamlnp  weapons  ready  to  rr.e  it  rl.hi  back 
to  you.'  Now  consider  yourself  an  mfuitrv- 
m.in.  Would  you  take  U  upon  yourself  to  cut 
loose,  ail  alone  In  the  rank*,  your  single  shr.t 
rtiigiag  out  with  nl«htmArl£h  clarltv,  the 
prospect  of  some  savage  company  punl-h- 
meut  fliTBly  in  your  mlnd» 
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Yet  what  if  you  were  a  lapgardlv  nuliiia- 
man   who  had  da.vdled   too  lonp   over  your 
rum  U)  make  It  to  the  greeu  on  time'.'  Wha'. 
if  you  went  to  an  upstairs  window  of  Buck- 
mans    Tavern,    your    musket    loaded    and 
primed,  ajid  peered  out  at  the  ocene  below    - 
the  line  of  clti.-.ens  on  the  green,  the  ranks  ..f 
soldiers  facing  them,  the  onlookers  alor.n  the 
■>ides,  the  omcers  prancing  up  on  tii.elr  hor.sts 
calling    our    lor    dispersal?    Your    .shu^.    vou 
think,    might    start    .something    very    t-cwd 
Anarchy    s<:)mctimes    seems    attrarrlve    from 
aiar.  It  s  obvioi-s  to  you  that  war  i.s  coming 
so  why  not  be  a  hero  and  kill  an  o.Ticer'' 

S.J  you  aim  and  fire  and  ml^s  And  in  a 
moment  you  see  eight  tine  meti  dead  on  i>f 
green,  so  you  decide  tn  i.hut  up  ab,,ut  it 
Then,  later  still.  Mr  Adanxs  ,,nd  nr  Wan-en 
make  It  perfectly  clear  thai,  the  BrltLsh 
.-•taned  the  war.  so  you  worry  vour  ilttie  es- 
capade to  the  grave  with  vou. 

There  Is  another  pcsslbllltN  The  voung 
BiitLsh  olhcers  on  that  e\pediik.n  had  been 
cooped  up  all  winter  and  were  desjierate  fnr 
action  Here.  In  the  half-ll^ht  at  Lexington 
they  -^avv  a  chance  for  it  and  mounted  officers 
probably  drew  their  pl.>.tols.  How  easy  then 
to  cock  one.  to  grip  It  too  hard  rus  you  vank 
It  from  Its  holster,  to  loose  a  hnrmlessshot 
at  the  ground  Gunsmiths  say  that  a  we!l- 
wom  flintlock  could  go  otf  from  the  pre- 
-sumablv  .safe  half-cock  po.sitlon  of  th»»  h.im- 
mer.  The  war  could  have  started  by  atcidrn'. 
riRiT  .SHOT  v\,^s  i.vtviT.^si  r. 
It  r^.illy  doesn't  matter.  If  I  he  first  shoi 
had  not  been  fired  at  Le.\liigton.  ii  would  al- 
mc«.t  certainly  have  rung  out  at  Concord  If 
It  had  not  been  fired  on  April  l"t,  it  surely 
would  have  been  at  the  ne:a  c..nJrouta(lon. 
-^nd  If  that  had  occurred  lu  Mav.  this  col- 
umn would  haie  r„niiniied  U,v  a.iot'ier 
inonili. 

For  the  sprint  of  ivv.t  dawned  ci  a  mo.id 
of  deep  conviction  shared  by  a  con.'^lderable 
lunnber  of  people— not  everyone,  but  enough 
to  produce  an  army  of  sorts  along  the  Battle 
Road  between  Boston  and  Concord  The  peo- 
ple whom  we  call  forefathers  were  not  un- 
like U3— perhaps  a  bit  simpler  a  bit  iiiore 
ready  to  accept  bad  aloni;  with  good  to 
relish  their  pleasures  and  vet  still  suffer  for 
their  beliefs  They  wire  the  sort  who  would 
with  quiet  assurance,  leave  the  laufthter  of 
the  tavern  and  take  their  places  on  tiie  vil- 
I,,.-  "recn  Ui  the  waiting  silence 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  during  the  consideration  of  S 
622.  I  be  iillovvcd  an  additional  staff  per- 
.•;on.  lynn  Finney,  to  assist  me  in  mv 
delibfration.s. 

Tlio  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  i.s  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  .siurce.st  th :>  ab>'iicc 
of  a  cuiorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thr  rictk 
viU  call  the  roll. 

The  as.si.stant  legLslatlvc  clerk  pio- 
(ccdcd  to  c.ill  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  IVIr.  Pre.-idoiit.  I  a.sk 
unar.iniou.s  consent  that  tlie  order  for 
Uie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Stgne).  Without  objection,  it  is  -o  or- 
dered. 


ST.ANDBY  ENERGY  AUThORiriES 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 


.siinie    con.sideraiion    of    the    unfinished 
bu.smes.s.   s.   622.   which   the   clerk   tvill 
.state  by  title. 
The  as.sistant  clerk  read  a.s  follows: 
A  bill  IS.  622)  to  provide  standby  uutiiorr- 
•o    a.ssuie    that    the    essential    energy    reed' 
of  the  United  btiUe-,  are  met.  to  reduce  re 
liaiice  on  oil  unported  from  iiLsecure  sources 
at  high  prices,  and  to  implement  Us    o'oi  - 
gallon.-,    under    iniernational    ajjieenients    i.j 
deal   With   sliort.tge   conditions. 

The  Senate  continued  wiUi  the  ct- 
sidcration  of  the  bill. 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
IHiidin^  question  i.s  on  the  agrecii-"  to 
amendment  No.  314  by  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  'Mr.  CiRAVEi. •.  with  10  minutes 
debate  on  the  amendment  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Wa.shintnon  iMr.  Jackson)  an  i 
the  S'.nalor  from  Ala.ska  'Mr.  Gr.'Wel' 

Tiio  Senatur  from  Ala.ska  j.s  rccof'- 
ni/.od. 

I  ^^^•T•.:ot•..-.-,,v.;^^•r    A<,pi  fM:  vr 

Mr.  GR.\VEL.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  asl- 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  be 
changed  a ,  to  votiner.  and  that  we  p-o- 
ceed  to  vote  on  my  amendme  i'  No.  3]", 
and.  after  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment, th'^n  t\c  will  proceed  to  the  di.;- 
po.sition  of  my  amendment  311 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  ther- 
ob,icctioT,.'  Wiiiioui  objection,  a  i.s  <j 
ordvrod 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  parlii- 
mentary  inquir.v. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest. t.he  unanimou.s-consent  request 
\va.s  to  ta!:e  up  No.  SI.")  of  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska  first  and  then  revert  to  Hi? 
Sonatoi  ".s  amendment  No    314 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  no  objection 
Mr,  FORD  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 

litiru.s  r  insent 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Would 
the  Senator  withhold  for  one  momcn' 
until    v,e    finish    with    thi.s   unanimous- 
con.sent  reque.st. 
Is  there  ob.iection  to  that  reque.st? 
Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
There  are  7  minutes  on  amendment 
No.  314  left  to  tiie  Senator  from  Wash- 
:rigton. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  miicJi  time  does 
tiic  Senator  from  Alaska  liave? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ala.«;ka  has  utilized  his  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  V.'e  arc  taking  w  No 
315. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Taat  is 
tor  red. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  time  re- 
main.s? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  \Va.shing- 
tcn  on  315. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time  on  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  On  315—1  have  no  time 
left  on  315.  as  I  understand  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  needs 
time.  I  will  give  It  to  him. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  I  thlnlt  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  that. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  sought  recognition 
fur  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  yield  for  that 
i.urpose. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Tommy  Preston,  a  member  of  my 
.staff,  be  given  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentar>'  Inquiry. 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Washington  hare  on 
amendment  No.  315? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Seven  minute.s. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Six 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  at  least  half  of  it  or  all  of  it,  if 
he  does  not  want  it.  so  I  can  use  it  on 
314?  Obviouslj'  we  are  not  working  imder 

a  gag  rule,  and  I  could 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator could  have  5  minutes  on  314. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  would  give  me  10 
or  11  minutes  which  are  precious. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
all  my  time  in  reply  to  this  amendment. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  we  will  use  it  on 
314. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

AMLND.MENT    KO.    3  15 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  Mr.  Gravel's 
amendment,  No.  315.  r Putting  the  ques- 
tion. 1 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  are  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliey 
liave  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  the  vcas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNouYE)  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson\  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
^oting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'  Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong)  the 
Senator  from  nilnois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are 
necessarily  absent. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  69,  as  follows : 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  121  Leg  1 
TEAS— 21 


Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Dole 

Fannin 

Gam 

Croldwater 


Abourei'k 

Allen 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsrn 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 
Byrd, 

Harrj-  P..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Domenicl 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ford 
Glenn 


Gravel 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 

Laxalt 
Long 
McClure 
Moutoya 

NAYS— 69 

Griffin 

Hart.  Garv  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfleld 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Jlondale 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskie 


Packv.ood 
Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Pa.store 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxniire 

Randolph 

Ribico£f 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Siiarkman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Slevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadye 

Tunnev 

WeickeV 

Willianis 

Young 


NOT  VOTING  — 9 

Baker  Inouye  Met.-uU 

Case  Magnii.soii  Pore- 

Pong  McCJovern  Taft 

So  Mr.  Gravel's  amendment  i  No.  315 ' 
\\as  rejected. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presidents 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  Leonard  Bickwit,  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SURFACE    MINING    CONTROL    AND 
RE(rLAMATION    ACTT    OF    1975 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagi-eement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  25)  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  States  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, and  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  mines,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  requesting  a  conference 


with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  vote.s  of  th.e 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Stone)  appointed 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Metc.\lf,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr. 
Hansen,  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


STANDBY  ENERGY  AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  622)  to  provide 
standby  authority  to  assure  that  the  es- 
sential energy  needs  of  the  United  State.-; 
are  met.  to  reduce  reliance  on  oil  im- 
ported from  insecure  sources  at  high 
prices,  and  to  implement  U.S.  obligations 
under  international  agreements  to  deal 
with  shortage  conditions. 

AMEN-DMKN-T    NO.    3  11 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  how- 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Foi:;- 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  3'  ,  minute.-^  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  \ield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request,  and 
not  liave  it  charged  to  his  timC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doe.-  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield,  if  I  do  not  have 
the  time  charged  to  me. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Larry  Meyers,  and  the  staff 
member  of  Senator  Johnston.  Mr.  Paul 
Haygood.  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues,  as  many  as 
jjossible.  to  remain.  We  will  be  voting 
again  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  vield 
to  get  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  yen-  and  na-.-s  hax  e 
been  ordered. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  make 
that  request  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues to  remain  in  the  Chamber,  be- 
cause this  legislation  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  unseat  the  Democrats 
tind  change  the  majority  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle  to  that  side  of  the  aisle  I 
would  hope  that  my  Republican  col- 
leagues would  not  be  so  partisan  as  to 
be  persuaded  by  that  argument,  but  thai 
IS  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  hope  they 
will  vote  for  my  amendment,  which  is 
^■erv  simple. 
Mr.  President,  may  we  hare  order? 
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The  PEECfDING  OFFICER.  The  Stn- 
aie  will  be  in  oidei. 

'.U:  URAVFL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianimou.s  ro;i.>ent  that  any  search  for 
order  by  the  Chair  not  be  cbareed  to 
my  time 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Chr.ir  oh.seives  Uut  this  search  for 
Clip,-  will  not  be  ri-'urged  tu  the  time 
ot  i!ie  Seniilor  Ircm  Al.<ska. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  onier.  There 
.-hould  be  .-umricnt  qi.iet  so  that  Sf^ia- 
tors  can  licar  t!ic  Sf.nator  fro.n  Alaska. 
Mr.  GRAVEL  I  hope  it  is  not  too  much 
to  a.^k,  to  witness  Uip  cle-truciion  of  the 
Nation,  and  it  coulr!  b-  done  brieflv  in 
10  minutes. 

Let  me  biing  to  the  alt.ciition  of  the 
Senate  w  liat  is  reallj  in  tne  proposed  lec- 
islation.  I  do  not  think  manv  SenaLor. 
are  aware  of  it.  1  knnv  ihr;t  many  t-mes 
I  vote  on  matter^  ;  :id  I  do  .ot  knew 
what   they  contain. 

Section  203  of  this  bil!  .says  that 
'•lhe.-?e  Federal  iniiiatives  shall  in- 
clude'—and  this  is  ■.'.hat  Colkir'^s  is  ro- 
nig  to  direct  the  FK\  to  do.  Thoy  have 
several  thnig.^,  such  i;s  control  of"  light- 
mg.  signs,  and  a  grouo  of  nhcr  thinKs 
But  there  is  one  that  Senators  sliould 
really  get  a  feel  fcr  .^nd  that  is  irem 
'H>.  which  reads; 

Staaclards  fur  reas&iinble  coiurols  and  le- 
slrlctloiis  on  cILscrotioiinry  tiau.^poiiaiiou 
actlvnies  upon  which  tlic  basic  economic 
vitalily  ol  ilia  ;-ounrr>  ilras  not  aej-.enci: 

Let  mo  tell  Senrtfa--  what  thai  means. 
Thi.t  means  that  everybody  m  this  coun- 
try will  have  his  automobile  regulated. 
If  Senators  think  that  i^un  contro'  is  an 
emotional  i.ssuc,  tney  should  han^  onto 
their  hats,  because  this  means  that  John 
Q.  Citi?e;i  has  to  lepoit  his  d^ilv  nnleago 
to  .-omtbody  in  Govern'V.ent.  I  hnd  tui 
extensive  colloqu;.  with  the  Senator  fro:n 
Ohio,  rc))res_>nt!ns  the  committee,  on 
this  ..ubject.  He  referred  mc  to  pate  52 
of  the  report.  So  I  read  pt^!';  52.  Let  me 
read  it: 

Policies  to  dlscournye  purotv  di.scretionarv 
driving  imouing  reducd  hoxirs  of  opera- 
tion for  service  -rat  lon.s- 
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That  means  that  if  you  h-.e  in  Ver- 
mont and  you  depend  upon  a  .-ki  resort, 
a  i;as  station  bem;,'  open  on  Siuiday  i.s 
pretty  im^.^rt3nt.  Now  we  are  going  to 
have  .1  buieaucri't  tell  us  whU  to  do  in 
that  regard. 

We  move  irom  that  to  purcha.se  limita- 
tions on  odd-even  davs  We  have  a  38-dav 
supply  of  oil  in  tiiis  Nation  rir/ht  now". 
Our  refineries  are  operating  at  less  than 
S5  penent  capacity.  VVe  aie  now  goin? 
to  make  the  American  people  line  up  at 
the  gas  st:iticns  on  cdd  and  even  davs 
to  buy  oil.  I  cannot  understand  this,  and 
I  submit  that  wiien  the  American  people 
see  what  has  been  done  to  rhem.  they 
will  not  understand  it.  cither.  They  are 
t'oin;;  to  g?t  back  at  Conrire.ss. 

When  we  passed  the  allocations  bill 
ill  1974,  we  did  it  to  industry.  What  we 
did  was  to  say  to  industry,  •You  aren't 
smart  enough  to  let  the  marketplace 
make  decisions.  We  re  going  to  iiire  bu- 
reaucrats to  make  the  decisions.  'We're 
going  to  pay  somebody,  nnd  he's  going 
to  tell  you  what  to  do. ' 


If  I  had  the  time,  I  would  tell  Senators 
the  horror  stories  this  has  caased. 

It  wa.s  done  to  industry,  but  now  it 
is  going  to  be  dangerous,  becau.se  it  is 
going  to  be  done  to  citizens.  And  they 
will  find  out  what  has  been  done  to  in- 
dustrv.  The  Senate  is  going;  to  do  that  to 
the  citizens  with  this  Icf'ishition. 

So.ne  Senators  may  think  that  they 
are  doing  something  for  the  encrg.v 
cri^is  in  this  bill.  We  developed  this  at 
great  length  yestenlay  afternoon.  There 
i  ^  not  one  word  in  this  bill  tiiat  adds  one 
:  action  of  a  barrel  of  oil  or  rne  finclion 
of  a  millio'i  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  the 
m..rketp1are  of  the  Uni'ed  States  of 
America. 

We  talked  a  great  de:il  about  OPEC. 
We  cannct  i  a.:,s  laws  in  this  country 
.>L)0Ut  OPEC.  vVe  only  pass  laws  doing  it 
to  o;n.-Nelve..  and  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  here.  I  try  to  imderstand  why  we 
do  the■^e  thin.i^  to  oursclvc^-,  and  it  i.s  be- 
cause of  nii.-,coiiceMtion.s. 

Wf.  have  this  cliart  here.  Tiie  charge  is 
.'■Liii  ihe  oil  companies  arc  li'-piug  us  off. 
are  inaking  exte.ss  pioPts.  In  opposition 
-o  tlio  Senator  from  Washington.  I  put 
lor'h  two  ni?jo)-  .studies  by  the  Finance 
CT,m:nittce.  I  pu'  foitli  the  C  hiise  Man- 
hatrun  study.  Ihis  chart  is  from  the  First 
?N':itional  Ci'v  Bcnk.  which  -.  vs  the  oi! 
indu  try  maJe  12.:;  peicent  piofit  as  op- 
posed to  avcr.ige  national  manufactur- 
ing at  12.6  percent.  I  init  out  tlie  entire 
Foibe,  article  dealing  with  profits  for 
850  /Vmerican  companies.  Iiow  do  you 
Ret  tile  facts  to  people?  Just  look  at 
■'•here  tiie  oil  industry  is  placed  in  that. 
More  than  half  of  the  oil  companies 
:  re  below  the  425  line. 

■VVe  tplk  about  jMcfits.  Look  at  Sky- 
m'r-look  at  these  profits  Fmir-year 
average  profit  of  37.4  percent.  What  is 
iii.it .'  ThTi  is  a  mobile  home  company. 

We  Dtmovra.s  aie  worritnl  about  the 
poor  people.  <o  wo  do  not  want  to  let  the. 
price  of  gnroline  go  up  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple. Wiio  buys  mobile  homes— the  rich 
peo;^If  •.'  Ti,e  pcur  pcrple  do.  And  the  com- 
panies chat  have  been  selhng  to  the  poor 
people  have  been  ripping;  them  off  to  the 
I'Oint  of  37.4  percent.  In  my  amendment 
is  an  excess  i)rofits  tax  thnt  giiaiantees 
that  you  cannot  rip  it  off.  tint  you  have 
tT  rein\e.^;  it  in  energy. 

Ai-e  the.se  tacts  absorbec'.'  AU  I  ask  is 
:c!-  somebody  to  come  forward  with  facts 
and  piorf.  iX-tioy  my  ar.'iumnu  if  you 
I. nil,  but  tiiese  fitcts  are  there.  It  is  upon 
a'l  .erroneous  perception  that  we  are  de- 
'.rloping  policy  critical  to  this  Nation. 
That  is  very  serious. 

We  do  not  regulate  any  other  com- 
pany on  this  list.  It  is  free  in  the  market- 
place—except oil.  We  compress  the  price. 
We  limit  the  price  with  our  bleeding 
hearts,  saying  that  we  want  to  help  the 
consumer.  Wiiat  we  do.  in  fact,  is  to  cut 
out  the  amount  of  product  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Why  slio'j'd  <■  person  invest  in  develop- 
ing production  in  oil  when  the  price 
I  ■  regulated,  when  he  can  go  into  mobile 
liomes.  when  he  can  go  into  Xerox? 

Look  at  CBS.  CBS  is  ahead  of  oil  com- 
IJanies  in  profit.  Tliis  is  not  1  year.  This 
IS  a  5-year  aveiage.  including  the  last 
year. 


What  does  it  mean  to  deregulate?  \i] 
tliat  happens  is  that  the  present  alloca- 
tions will  expire  on  the  31st  of  August 
In  addition,  at  that  time  an  excess  profi' 
tax  I  have  included  will  be  instituted   I 
have  di.scussed  that  before  the  Senate 
What  will  that  mean  to  the  eccnomy,  to 
the  con^.^amer?  How   terrible  will  it  be'' 
I.!  the  FEA  records  and  the  paper  that 
S-rnator  Jackson  signed,  together  witli 
other  S'.nators.  on  H.R.  2166,  one  esti- 
ntate  was  that  it  would  cost  5  cents  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline.  What  docs  that  free  mar- 
iLct  mean  to  tiic  consumer,  who  jiow  wi)! 
be  able  to  pet  moi^c  gasoline  av,d  oil  anJ 
n-,.-:  have  lo  bi  i  it  from  the  Ai  ,bs?  It  will 
incan  ir,  cents  a  week,  >,.?  20  a  month.  S38 
a  .\e:ir.  V.  hat  is  it  going  to  cost  to  estib- 
h.-h  tne  b;iit:tucracy  to  re;;ulate  the  ;.  e 
of    the   automobile    in    this   country 'J   i 
think  we  would  be  lucky  if  we  got  ava^- 
villi  ?iO  billion.  That  is  the  whole  cost  of 
dcregulr'tion.  So  all  I  plead  for  is  thm 
Sen.uors  treat  the  oil  ind^Listrv,  the  en- 
eiey  industry,  the  wa-.-  thev  treat  every 
other  indu-»ry.  Forget  about  the  oil  com"- 
ponics   We  are  talking  about  an  indus- 
trv  that  is  critical  to  the  survival  of  thLs 
N.iiion. 

I  lia>  e  !  harts  a.s  to  what  has  happened 
since  19.54.  when  we  regulated  energy 
thro  igh  gas. 

Ml-.  President,  ho'.v  much  time  do  I 
lia\e  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor,- 
RA?.-..  The  .Senator  has  4  minutes  re- 
iTiuining. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  will  hapiien  is 
what  hi>s  happened  before  with  gas.  This 
)s  a  ciiart  which  .shows  total  exploration 
devtiupment  and  wells  drilled.  This  is  bv 
the  Americnn  A.-^scciation  of  Petroleum 
Geoloc•isl^  nnd  API.  Senators  can  see 
wliat  has  happened. 

This  is  -Ahen  we  first  started.  The 
court  case  came  out  as  to  the  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas.  Nobody  understood 
what  happened  at  that  time.  It  took  time 
•■or  the  industry  to  grasp  it,  and  when 
tney  did  grasp  it.  see  what  happened— 
Irom  IC.54  to  1974.  How  many  more 
times  do  v  e  have  to  realize  that  we  are 
destroying  ourselves? 

This  is  the  price  in  constant  dollars. 
This  is  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Look  at  what  has  happened  to  that  line. 
Mr.    LONG.    Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the   estimates   are   that   we   should   be 
spending  about  $30  billion  a  year  in  this 
country  in  developing  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy. a,s  tile  Senator  has  suggested.  In- 
stead of  tiiat.  we  are  spending  about  $8 
billion. 

It  makes  a  lot  better  sense  that  the 
P'ice  of  the  product  should  pay  for  that 
additional  $24  billion  of  energy  develop- 
ment than  it  does  that  we  would  raise 
that  money  by  a  $24-billion  tax  on  the 
American  people.  Those  are  the  options, 
Senator,  when  we  really  get  down  to  it. 
We  have  another  option,  and  I  am 
sure  that  this  bill  suggests  that:  do  with- 
out. But  the  American  people  do  not 
want  to  do  without.  We  have  enough  en- 
ergy, leaving  fossil  fuels  alone,  to  last 
us  for  1.000  years  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  GRA'VEL.  In  the  Committee  on 
Finance  study  on  profitability,  and  it 
was  confirmed  on  the  tax  returns  of  the 
cil  companies,  it  was  shown  that  with  a 
profitability  of  10.3  percent,  we  raised 
SI  12  billion.  With  a  profitability  of  15.4 
percent,  which  has  never  been  reached — 
r.ot  even  in  1974,  the  banner  year — we 
laised  $168  billion.  This  shows  right  here, 
from  FEA,  from  other  organizations,  the 
n mount  of  money  we  need  to  become 
.-■eli-suflficient.  The  minimum  is  $200  bil- 
lion. Even  if  the  oil  companies  have  a 
15-percent  profit,  they  can  only  get  $168 
billion;  so  we  must  stop  and  put  our 
heads  on  right  and  say,  how  do  we  gtt 
mon:-y  into  the  hands  of  industi-y  to  do 
the  .iob?  There  are  only  two  ways  to  do 
it:  Through  the  price  mechanism,  and 
that  is  pay  as  you  go.  It  is  not  inflation- 
ary. That  is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

If  the  industry  fails,  then  tlie  Govern- 
ment has  to  do  it  and  do  the  Senators 
know  who  is  going  to  pay  ?  The  taxpayer. 
The  Senators  know  who  the  taxpayer  is; 
he  is  the  consumer.  It  is  the  same  guy. 
Why  not  let  industry  do  it?  We  at  least 
have  a  check  and  balance.  When  we  let 
the  Govermnent  do  it.  there  is  no  check 
r,nd  balance.  We  are  supix)s-?d  to  be  the 
check. 

How  many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
FEA  report  that  was  turned  in  to  us  this 
year?  They  have  to  report  to  us  every 
year.  How  many  have  read  it?  A  Senator 
told  me  it  was  10  inches  thick.  How  many 
cf  us  are  aware  of  what  the  FEA  is 
doing? 

How  many  of  us  know  what  this  equa- 
tion on  this  chart  means?  Is  tliat  not  in- 
teresting? Is  there  a  Senator  on  the  floor 
•I'.ho  can  tell  me  what  that  equation  Is? 
That  is  the  propane  pricing  formula  that 
the  private  sector,  small  and  large,  must 
undergo.  One  would  need  a  Ph.  D.  phys- 
icist to  figure  it  out. 

The  FEA  put  out  2,000  pages  of  regula- 
tions explaining  the  regulations  of  Jan- 
uary 22,  1974—2.000  pages.  It  stands  this 
high. 

Gentlemen,  I  just  beg  of  you,  what  I 
r-m  saying  is,  why  not  treat  the  energy 
industry  like  any  other  industry?  We 
had  a  colloquy  here  about  chickens  yes- 
terday. The  situation  on  chickens  Is  very 
.simple.  Senators  remember  when  they 
■>  ere  drowning  chickens.  Do  the  Senators 
know  why  the  were  dro'wning  them?  Do 
the  Senators  know  why  they  were  kill- 
ing the  calves?  Because  it  cost  more  to 
feed  tlie  chickens  and  it  cost  more  to  feed 
tiie  cows  than  they  could  sell  them  for. 
So  they  killed  them.  Thev  were  not  going 
to  take  a  loss. 

The  industry  here  is  different.  What 
they  will  do  is— tliere  is  nothing  to  kill— 
they  w  ill  walk  aw  ay  from  it.  Tliat  is  what 
w  ill  happen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
ff  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  has  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  to  state 
u  simply,  this  is  precisely  the  amendment 
that  we  just  voted  down  69  to  21,  except 
the  decontrol  occurs  on  August  31  Instead 
cf  immediately.  What  we  are  talking 
about,  so  eveiy  Senator  understands.  Is 
a  proposal  that  v.e  raise  the  piice  of  old 


oil  from  $5.25  a  barrel  to  $14.40,  effective 
August  31.  Coal  and  natural  gas  will  all 
go  up  with  it.  We  are  talking  of  gasoline, 
heating  oil,  propane  and  all  tire  others 
going  up  by  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
annually. 

I  submit  that  in  this  period  of  inf.a- 
tion  and  recession,  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing tliat  will  do  more  damage  to  the 
economy  than  to  terminate  the  Alloca- 
tions Act.  It  would  leave  the  little  inde- 
pendent dealer,  whether  he  is  a  refiner 
or  a  gas  station  operator  and  the  con- 
sumer at  the  mercy  of  OPEC  and  the 
major  oil  companies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The   question  is   on   agreeing  to  the 

amendment.   The  yeas   and  nays  have 

been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE)  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MAGNtrsoN^  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern> 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnttson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  >, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fongi, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft> 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mi-.  Case)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohici  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  23, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOllNG— 8 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  122  Leg  ] 
■TEAS — 23 


Bartlett 

Bellmoii 

Brock 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domei.i.  i 

Faniiiu 


Aboure-'i. 

Allen 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumper.s 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Roh. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Eagleton 
Kastland 
Ford 
Glenn 
Griffin 


Jr. 


Gam 

Goldwitttr 

Gravel 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Laxalt 

Loi'.g 

NAYg— 68 
Hart,  Gary  W. 
Hart,  Philip  A. 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
HoUings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 
.  Johnston 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGee 
Mclntyre 
Mondale 
Morgan 
Moss 
Mu.skle 


McCUire 
Montoya 
Fackwood 
Scott, 

William  L, 
Stevens 
Thun.ior.d 
Tower 


Nel.>;on 

Nuim 

Pa.storc 

Pearson 

Pc;i 

Percy 

Pro.^mire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott.  HuLh 

Sparkr.iaii 

Stafford 

S"eiinis 

Sleveusoii 

Stone 

Symin^'toii 

Ta'.mnd'.-e 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 

I'oiinK 


Baker 

Inouye 

Metcalf 

("i..-,e 

Masnuson 

Taft 

Fons 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  Grwel's  amendment  <No.  314' 
v.as  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
arr.endment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  •R-as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  tiijie.  I  wisli  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Stn- 
r.'or  from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
for  colloquy  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
commend  the  able  and  di.^-tinguished 
Senator  fiom  V/ashington  for  his  lead- 
ership on  the  legi.slation  that  Ls  now  be- 
fore U'^.  It  is  a  very  fiiiC  pic'^e  of  Icghsla- 
tion. 

My  purp.jse  in  rising  no'.v  to  engfigc 
t!:e  Senator  from  Wa.-hiugton  in  this  dis- 
ciission  is  to  call  to  his  attention  once 
again  the  legislation  that  both  he  and 
I  arc  sponsoring  for  an  energy  conserva- 
tion program.  The  legislation  that  is  be- 
fore Its  at  this  time  would  permit  the 
FEA  to  establish  certain  coiiservation 
proposals.  Tlie  bill  that  we  introduced  on 
March  11  would,  I  think,  address  the 
conservation  hssuc  much  more  precisely. 

I  introduced  on  Tuesday,  March  11, 'a 
comprehensive  energy  conservation 
package  designed  to  save  460,000  barrels 
of  oil  in  1975,  and  over  10  milhon  bar- 
rels by  1985. 

The  package,  entitled  the  National  En- 
ergy Conservation  Act  of  1975,  relies  on 
a  variety  of  both  mandatory  energy  effi- 
ciency standards  and  mcentives  for  vol- 
untary energy  conservation.  Tliese 
standards  and  incentives  are  extensive 
and.  except  for  the  vehicle  fuel  economy 
and  truth,  in  energy  provisions,  they  are 
presented  in  detail  not  provided  in  any 
other  legislation  or  proposal. 

The  energy  sa-rings  estimated  to  accrue 
from  the  package  are  largely  due  to  tech- 
nological innovation  and  voluntary  ac- 
tions, not  higher  fuel  prices. 

The  package  contains  the  following 
jirovisions.  which  are  described  in  detail, 
along  with  estimated  energv  savings,  on 
pages  6028-29  of  tr.e  CoNcr.EssioN.AL 
Recokd  for  March  11: 

Temporary  tax  credits  for  ;nsul..ticn  of 
commerci.ll.  industrial  and  re.-identidl 
structures. 

Temporary  tax  credits  for  installation 
of  residential  soh.ir  energy  devices  or  for 
replacp;nent  of  oil  or  gas-fired  boilers 
with  coal-fired  boilers. 

Temporary  low  and  moderate  income 
family  grnnts  for  home  insulation  pur- 
poses. 

Truth-in-cnerg'y  testing,  labelling,  and 
advertising  provisions  for  appliances, 
autos  and  space  conditioning  sj\stems. 

Research  on  energy  efficient  autos.  ap- 
pliances, solar  devices,  space  condition- 
ing systems,  solid  waste  recycling  sys- 
tems ar.d  electricity  generation  by  utili- 
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tics  to  f;;tilitate  compliance  'vith 
mandatory  srandaid?  provided  in  the 
standby  authority  b)U  tor  enerey  use. 

Voluntarv  cnnpliance  with  a  55  miles- 
per-iiour  ^pccd  limit  is  encouraged 
through  State  r.nd  Fedcrril  pvu^ram'--. 

Temporary  ca^h  r.'oates  on  economic 
cars  and  ti^'nporary  rurcharuos  on  in- 
eifl;  lent  car-  are  pro\  ided. 

These  provi-ions  >,■. ill  no'  KPjier.ite  m- 
cmploymfr*.  or  ad'er.-e  price  cffert'^  The 
tax  credits  jor  insi'lation.  coal  conver- 
sion and  residential  solar  ene'-fiy  devices 
expire  bv  1979.  Ceilings  on  the  use  of 
thc.-e  credits  v,ill  liokl  the  annua'  reve- 
nue lo>s  bolcv  S?  6  billion  An  additional 
$250  million  is  authorized  annually 
throuph  fiscal  J979  lor  home  insulation 
grants.  And  $230  million  is  provided  an- 
nually far  eucrt'V  conscivation  research 
and  $40  iiMllion  for  nn-s  tran.-ii  demon- 
stration pro.etts  An  addnional  S60  mil- 
lion i..  i-.uti;ori7ed  fc;  fiscii!  1976  to  fund 
speed  limit  comiJliancc  progrnms  by 
State  Governors  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  A  total  of  $3  1  billion 
aimuall'.'  fc  4  years. 

Baj.ed  on  data  from  ihe  Fcrie?-al  En- 
ergy Adm'ni-tratinn.  Joint  Economic 
Ccmmittee.  ar.d  the  Genf>ral  Account- 
ing Office,  the  previsions  of  thi';  package 
v.ill  yield  er.c.;;y  .saMi'ps  in  1985  double 
that  of  rhe   President".--  program. 

My  cii'.y  noini  in  risln;,  is  to  a  l"  the 
Senator  irom  VVashinvton  if  it  is  his  in- 
tention, at  ai^  a;ipro':)riale  lime  in  the 
calendar  of  the  C'lmmitlre  on  Ititerior 
and  Insular  .^ffa'rs,  to  undertake  hear- 
inf;.s  on  the  broad  bill  which  he  is  kind 
enough  to  .'oin  with  me  in  co.sponsoiincr. 

Mr.  JACK.SON  Mr  President,  first  I 
Maut  ro  compliment  the  d;stin<ui'-hed 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  havin?  in- 
troduced \\hai  is  indeed  a  comprehensive 
consrrvatu^n  measure  a  ;  it  pertains  to 
the  use  of  energy.  I  think  he  has  done  an 
excelier.t  iob  in  putting  to-.'.eiher  in  one 
package  the  kind  of  broad-scale  effort 
that  mu^t  b"  made  if  we  are  tjom^r  to 
have  true  conservation  in  this  area. 

I  would  siy  to  the  Senator  that  we  wil! 
try  to  .schedule  hearing's  on  his  bill  the 
latter  part  of  May  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hat  would  b-^  very 
Satisfactory 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  will  move  at  the 
earhest  possible  moment.  We  are  sched- 
duled  up  now.  as  the  Senator  may  know, 
with  other  hearings:  but  we  will  move 
expeditiously,  and  I  auain  compliment 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington..  The  bill  we  intro- 
duced, of  course,  was  because  of  concern 
over  the  adminisi  ration's  conservation 
package,  based  on  hiuher  prices  and  ex- 
cise taxes,  which  was.  of  cour.se,  inade- 
quate. I  believe  the  enersy  used  by  auto- 
mobiles, appliances,  and  industrial 
ecjuipment  is  the  key  to  conservation. 
Al.'io.  there  is  a  sreat  deal  of  technologi- 
cal change  involved  in  conservation,  in- 
cluding the  harnessinr;  of  the  sun.  which 
is  one  of  the  permanent  ways  to  a'^hieve 
conservation. 

Tlierefore.  Mr.  President,  v. ith  the 
assurances  that  we  have  here  from  the 
chairman  today,  I  have  no  intention  of 
offering  any  portion  of  my  bill  or  of  our 


bill,  I  sliould  .say,  as  amendments  to  this 
standby  authority  lesl^lation  which  is 
now  cjrrently  under  debate.  I  have  out- 
lined the  major  features  of  my  proposal, 
;^nd  \vill  rubmit  it  now  for  llie  record  so 
that  we  CMT.  once  acain  have  a  review 
of  what  i-  beiii:-:  pioposed  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  introduced  by  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  on  Tiies- 
dav.  March  11.  ai'd  the  fuller  dcscri|)tion 
oi"  the  ipgJ'^IiV.ion  is  to  be  found  in  the 
CovcREssioNAL  R-jcoRD  ill  'Ar^Mt  detail. 

I  al.'O  presci;!  r  t-ible  which  describes 
the  administration's  enerjiy  proposals 
rTd  the  propcsals  thnt  are  s'.-otiscied  by 
■he  Senator  .'rom  War^Iiiniton  and  my- 
self. 

Mr  Presid?'''.t.  I  also  ask  tha*  a  state- 
laeiii  th.:t  I  have  ijrepared.  cr.titled 
■Mislcaiing  Oil  ludU'^Lry  Data  on  Proven 
O;!  Reserves  ■  be  iniiit'^d  in  the  Record, 
and  I  p-k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
eOitoria!  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
oi  April  2  be  printed  m  the  Rtcijua. 

I  merely  point  ou;  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  coming 
f'Ut  of  the  Ar.-.eiicin  Petrokum  Institute, 
itgi'ettably.  on  what  ate  called  proven 
reserves  of  crude  oil.  Thn*  lit^ure  of 
speech  'proven  rcseives"  relates  to  what 
we  call  hank  c'llatcra!  and  does  n.ot  re- 
late ai  ull  to  what  aie  the  real  availaOle 
supplies  or  .jotcntially  available  supplies 
of  oil  reserves 

I  thank  the  Senator  fioin  Wa-hinstrn. 

There  ::ein£;  no  objection,  the  table. 
i.itcment.  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  I  EHfRliV  C'JNStRVAT|..;j  SUMMARY  SfNATOR 
hUr.,PHRfys  NATIONAL  fNERl^Y  CONStRVAIION  ACf 
AMD  THt  ADMIMSTRATIOiVS  tNtKCY  INDbPfNDEKCE 
ACT 

IMililon  hmieh  al  oil  pei  iljy  equtvulentl 


Energy 

savings 

Lconftinic  vector 

1575 

1977 

19W 

:%•} 

l'K'u.lii,<l-ijtility; 

Humphrey. 

Ailmmistration. . 
^'-  .;Cential-romne<ci3l. 

P,  17 
.16 

1.61 

.92 

3.04 

1.24 

1  6G 

Humphrey.    . 
AJministcalion. . 
T  ,1  '■portation: 
Humphrey     . 
Artministrjl^OM. ,. 

.  16 
.30 

.13 

.a 

1.32 

.47 
.74 

.'.37 
2.01 

1.06 
1.28 

.'94 
2  47 

2.03 
1.80 

Humphrey... 

AfJii  lustration. . . 

.46 

.73 

3.60 
2  98 

6.47 

4.^3 

10.50 
5.93 

-MlSLEAL'ING     Oil.     I.S'Df.SIKY     D/iTA     U.N'     TROVEN 

Oil  Reserves 

1\:e  -Ameruai;  Petiolciini  Ins".i(r.»e.  o.i 
.\pril  I.  .e!e,i~eci  its  animal  coi.mt  of  .so- 
lalled  proved  reserves"  of  crude  oil.  Once 
;>',ain  ".lis  statistic  declined  sUghtly.  "Proved 
oil  reserves'  fell  by  :j  perfcnt  from  ;J5.3  bll- 
:i'ii  barrels  nt  the  end  ol  1973  to  34.3  billion 
Ml  Decem'oer  1974.  Natuial  gr.s  reserves,  re- 
ported slinultaneousiy  by  the  American  Gas 
-A -sociation.  lei!  by  5  percent. 

So  the  daily  papers  Informed  ti.e  public 
that  tiie  T.:nlted  Slates  is  even  closer  to  the 
end  of  its  domestic  oil  and  niitur.il  g:is  re- 
serves In  view  of  the  past  ycar'.s  hii;j,e  energy 
price  increases,  however,  this  l«  cennlnly 
not  the  ease.  E-e:;  a  normally  well-informed 
tiade  publication  iiicc  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce interpreted  the  ne-.v  reserve  figures  to 
r;-',ean  a  decline  in  "the  amount  of  oil  reeover- 
alile  under  cuncn'.  r^ouomio  and  terhnol'^gl- 
i-.il  conditions." 

However,   "proved   reserves"   in^luae   outy 


thnt  sm^i!'.  portion  of  ihc  total  known  and 
potcnvially  discoverable  oil  and  gas  resources 
ihr.t  The  industry  h^is  dec'!::ed  to  "prove." 
rnai  !s,  -.lie  ptirtlon  on  which  oil  companies 
have  decided  tn  complete  detailed  englncer- 
ii.g  ^•'.lilies. 

EvLti  :i;orc  absurd,  with  "proved  reserve-" 
I  q' 11.1  !.•  about  11  years'  output  at  curre.'it 
:ale-;.  suine  alarmists  have  argued  from  tiicsc 
iitures  that  ihe  Uniicd  States  will  run  out 
'  1  domestic  oil  and  gr«s  in  that  lengih  .  r 
'ime  Such  statements  are  ntter  non.stns", 
and  i'.  is  lime  for  the  API  and  the  AGA  o 
i»-!l  people  so  and  eliminate  the  current 
confusion. 

As  v.e  can  see  fi\.m  thc.-e  cxan-.pU-.s.  ihe 
"proved  res.rvt  ■  figures,  as  now  defined,  are 
-ery  nn'-lcading  and  Ir.vite  erroneous  conclii- 
sjoiis.  Ihty  are  used  regularly  to  scare  the 
Diibllc-  into  expeciing  energy  scarcity  and 
trceptmg  coniiiuied  high  prices  as  inevita- 
ise  In  larr.  pi-o\e  re.erves "  are  a  very  con- 
servatixe  estimate  of  only  that  oil  aiid  gns 
vhicii  thoroujih  engineering  studies  have 
proved  '  can  be  exirr.cted.  And.  by  "proved.  ' 
I  mean  tliev  inust  bo  sufTiciently  documented 
■  i-,  serv"  i.s  or.Uatcral  at  the  bank. 

But  the  Auicricati  public  is  not  really  in- 
terested in  iiow  miuh  ccUateral  the  oil  In- 
dustry hfis  at  ?iie  bank,  or  In  policies  gov- 
erning the  amount  of  "proved  reserves"  the 
indu-.tiv  v.  Nhes  to  hold.  Instead,  the  public 
•'.ceds  ;.  realistic  a.ssessment  of  the  nations 
future  oil  supplies  and  prcluctlon  rates. 
}'',\x  M'  CH  '  iL  ^^)D  i;as  do  v.-e  seally  UAVt ' 
At  ..  recent  nearing  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  authoritative  witnesses  Indi- 
t;tcd  that  esliinp.tcs  of  total  recoverable  oi! 
-tid  gns  under  the-  United  State.s  and  its 
••■oinin«nl:u  shelf  rfnge  from  five  to  len 
itnie;  the  .'iPI's  aid  AG.\'s  estim.ites  uf 
pro'.ed  reserves."  In  fact,  these  estimate; 
;•!'.  very  coi.serva'ive  since  tl.ey  were  ba.seri 
c-;:  roniitions  in  1973,  when  prices  wer'.-  only 
r>;ie-;;^ird  of  today's  levels  for  new  oil  :.-.A 
gas  supplies. 

First,  witnes.ei  rtferred  to  a  riile  of  tliuinn 
in  the  oil  industry  that  actual  extraction  of 
oil  ultimately  averages  about  50  percent  mc!" 
man  initial  esiimatos  of  "proved  reserves" 
This  sljows  hov.-  conservative  the  reserve  tij-- 
.ues  are—  .in  evpected  bankers'  bias. 

In  additici  to  "proved  reserves  "  other 
known  depo.si'.s  were  e5>llmal->d  to  coinai',. 
nearly  30  ollion  barrels  of  reco'.eif.ble  oil 
Mrrfover,  an  expert  pn.nel  of  the  Nationa! 
Academy  of  S.ien-es,  whose  chairman  tesii- 
lied  before  the  Committee,  estimated  the 
pinounr  of  undiscovered  b\:t  r.ofentiallv  rc- 
■  overaMe  oil  resources  in  .still  li-iexplored 
areas  c  .American  sedimentary  basins  at  113 
billion  barrel.'.  This  e.itimate  includes  ex- 
pected f.nd.s  on  the  continental  shelf  and  in 
.MaS!;;i.  The  Xational  Petroleum  Council-  a.; 
nidu.stry  group— estimated  this  qu:uuity  in 
1973  at  127  billion  barrels.  Building  on  this 
NPC  work,  'he  Project  Independence  Oil  Task 
Force  set  total  potentiality  producible  re- 
s.)urces  at  190  billion  barrels.  This  Is  a  mid- 
dle-of-the-road e.stlmale.  The  U.S.  Geological 
Survev  estimated  the  undiscovered  but  pr- 
tentiitllv  ic-ovei-ablc  resources  nlone  at  200  u 
400  billu'it  barrels  under  1973  conditions,  Ttie 
I  ringe  of  i;.,'ures  for  natural  pas  io  conip,".rab:f- 
-As  noted  above,  these  estimates  are  ba.^cd 
•  in  energy  prices  prevailing  in  1973.  The  trip- 
ling of  !iew  oil  and  ga-s  prices  since  they  were 
made  has  brought  many  deposits  not  pre- 
viously ecoroimc  into  the  realm  of  profitable 
evpioUation  and  has  stimulated  a  new  boom 
in  tovlotologv  development.  One  important 
f;' "ior  cmph.v-lzed  by  all  experts,  for  ir.stance, 
is  iha»  tertmical  development  may  soon  make 
po.sible  the  exaaCion  of  up  to  100  billion 
more  barrels  (.f  oil  from  already  existing  oil 
wells. 

Whether  il;e  API  and  AGA  "proved  re- 
serve" data  show  it  or  not,  t!,e  energy  price 
rcvolut  iun  nica'is  greater  recoverable  reserves 
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.\mong  other  witnesses,  .^s^ls■;rn;  Ii-.terior 
.Secretary,  Jack  Carlson,  i  iiipiuisi/ed  this 
p.  lilt  before  the  Commmee 

.\ri  .\ND  .\o.\  SHOULD  issri,  ^H'itf  I  ini:'i.i-:TE 

l)AT.\ 

I  A  i.^h  today  to  warn  the  Con'jre.~s  and  the 
public  against  regarding  tlie  so-called 
proved  reserve"  figures  as  uu  indicator  of 
potential  U.S.  oil  and  ga.s  production.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  the  API  and  the 
\Gt\  either  to  replace  the.se  fii^ures  altogether 
or  at  least  to  suppleineni  them  with  esti- 
mates of  total  recoverable  oil  and  ga.s  from 
all  domestic  sources,  a  much  more  significant 
figure  for  the  public.  These  estimates  should 
lake  account  of  changes  in  prices,  tecluiology 
development  and  other  important  influences 
1)11  the  industry.  Because  ol  llie  acknowledged 
r.iuertainty  of  such  e.stimuics.  a  range  of 
possibilities  should  be  indicated  Use  of  good 
statistical  methods  of  measurement  can  in- 
dicate the  most  likely  range  within  which 
the  truth  should  lie.  This  approach  would 
iiiiorm  the  public  more  accuraiely  of  the 
e.vient  of  ultimately  producil)le  oil  and  gas 
111  tlie  United  Slates,  And.  alter  all.  this  is 
'.'.hat    we   need   to   know. 

I  from  the  Journal  of  Conunent,  Apr  2.  1975| 

'  Pnovro  Reserves'  of   On..  G\s  Dr.op 

(By  Dan  Skarlvedti 

WAsniNiixoN. — The  nation^  so-called 
■  proved  reserves"  of  crude  oil  aid  natural 
g.o-s  both  declined  again  this  pa.st  vear,  de- 
spite significantly  increased  prices  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  (API)  and  the 
American  Gas  Association  i  .AGA  i  announced 
Tuesday. 

API  reported  that  the  couiitrv's  total 
proved  recoverable  crude  oi'  reserves  stood 
ill  approximately  34.25  biliion  barrels  as 
III  Dec.  31,  1974.  compared  to  iiround  35.3 
liillion   barrels  at   the  end   of   1973. 

Proved  reserves  are  defined  as  the  amount 
iccoverabie  under  current  economic  and 
technological  conditions,  and  the  latest  de- 
cline was  sure  to  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
observers  in  view  of  the  large  jump  in  oil 
prices  whicli  has  occurred  in  Ihe  past  year 
iUid  a  half. 

Tlie  1973  statiftics,  unveiled  by  .API  a  year 
.vio.  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  $3.40- 
per-barrel  price,  and  the  newly-released  1974 
.statistics  were  based  on  a  price  of  around  $7 
a  barrel,  double  the  previou.s  figure. 

Despite  that,  proved  reserves  of  crude  oil 
•■i-W  by  more  than  a  billion  Ijarrels,  accord- 
ing to  API,  and  olficlals  ot  the  organization 
said  Tuesday  this  decline  can  be  explained 
bv  the  consideraljle  time  hn;  factor,  since 
many  months,  or  even  \ear.s,  can  go  by  be- 
tore  higher  prices  are  rcllectcd  in  increased 
"iiipiit, 

In  a  press  reteii.se,  API  FrcMdert  Frank 
Ikard  (who  was  not  prescni  at  the  news 
conference)  was  quoted  as  commenting  that 
the  domestic  petroleum  industry  "moved  de- 
cisively to  find  more  oil  in  the  United  States 
during  1974,  but  it  wUl  take  more  than  one 
year  of  stepped-up  activity  to  rever.se  the 
liiiii,  downhill  slide  in  prmc:!  re-ci\es," 

OIL    UISCOVIIMts 

Mr  Ikard  noted,  in  tlie  v'.va-~v.  that 
sharply  increased  drilling  ic^uUed  r.i  lire  dis- 
covery of  nearly  twice  as  much  oil  in  new 
fields  in  1974  than  in  the  prior  year,  with  a 
re.iuliant  addition  of  nearly  two  billion  bar- 
rels to  previously  discovered  reserves. 

However,  he  added,  oil  reserves  operate 
wTv  much  like  a  checking  ac-oiint."  and 
.•\nuTicans  withdrew  roughly  lliree  billion 
'larrels  from  that  account  during  1074.  with 
ilif  result  of  a  decline  of  inoie  than  a  billion 
barrels  from  that  account  during  1974.  with 
Uiat  compared  to  1973. 

He  also  mentioned,  lookni^;  aiiead,  that 
coiii^ressional  repeal  of  tlie  de[)ieiioii  allow- 
ance for  major  oil  companic  ,     .au  discourage 


exploration  and  drilling"  and  aggravate  the 
industry's  capital  formation  difficulties. 

API  also  released  new  estimates  of  total 
crude  oil  productive  capacity  Tuesday,  and 
this  index  also  showed  a  decline.  The  total 
was  calculated  to  be  8.9  million  barrels  per 
day,  a  decrease  of  800.000  barrels  per  day  from 

1973,  and  the  seventh  yearly  decline  in  a 
row  siirce  the  organization  began  to  make 
such  estimates  in   1967. 

Actual  production  also  declined  in  1974, 
despite  increased  drilling  activity,  and  in- 
dustry spokesmen  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  it  can  take  years  before  a  field  is  brought 
"on  line''  and  starts  pumping  cil.  from  the 
time   it    is  first   discovered 

The    ciiily   production    rate    in    Decemljer. 

1974.  was  about  8.2  million  barrels,  some 
700.000  barrels  belo'.v  the  eslimaled  capac- 
ity. 

The  decline  in  natural  gas  reserves,  also 
announced  Tue.sday.  amounted  to  a  5  per 
cent  drjp  compared  to  1973.  and  wa.s  ihe 
sixth  decline  in  the  last  seven  years. 

As  of  Dec.  31.  1974.  proved  reserves  v.ero 
estimated  at  237.1  trillion  cubic  feet.  hO.\ 
reported,  compared  with  2.50  trillion  on  tiie 
same  date  In  1973. 

Proved  reserves  of  natural  gas.  including 
those  in  Alaska's  Prudh./e  Bay.  are  now  at 
their  lowest  level  since  1956.  according  to 
AGA.  Taking  the  "lower  48  '  slates  .alone. 
there  was  a  o  per  cent  drop  in  1974.  and  the 
lowest  reserves  figure  since  1952.  when 
natural  gas  coiiKumption  was  only  40  per 
cent  of  what  it  is  today.  AGA  said. 

U.S.  production  of  natural  gas  dropped 
nearly  6  per  cent  during  the  past  year,  a 
situation  AGA  President  F.  Donald  H..it 
claims  "can  only  be  hailed  through  a  re- 
versal in  current  policies  which  have  held 
interstate  gas  pi  ices  at  artificially  low  levcK 
and  limited  leasing  of  olfshore  frontier 
areas," 

The  industry  has  long  favored  deregula- 
tion of  new  natural  gas  prices.  In  the  past 
year,  several  decisions  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  have  resulted  in  si/able  price 
hikes  for  much  of  the  gas  sold  in  inter.staie 
markets,  but  the  new  statistics  do  not  in- 
dicate that  this  has  had  any  discernible  im- 
pact toward  raising  production. 

SKEPTICISM  VOICED 

At  least  one  participant  in  a  panel  at  tlie 
press  conference  Tuesday,  economist  Bruce 
C.  Netschert  of  National  Economic  Research 
Associates.  Inc..  voiced  skepticism  concern- 
ing the  figures  released  by  API  and  AGA 

He  termed  it  "Inexplicable"  that  l!ic 
proved  reserves  statistics  "do  not  appear  to 
properly  reflect  the  improved  economic  cor.- 
ditions." 

Other  members  of  the  panel  reijlied  tli.it 
it  takes  time  for  higher  prices  to  be  felt  in 
the  marketplace,  but  this  explanation  ap- 
peared to  satisfy  neither  him  nor  the  re- 
p-irters  present. 

Last  jear.  a  similar  press  conference  de- 
generated into  a  shambles  when  reporter^ 
repeatedly  {luestioned  the  use  of  S3. 40  per 
barrel  as  a  base  price  for  calculating  oil 
reserves. 

This  ye.ir,  the  S7  a  barrel  figure  seemed 
to  be  generally  acceptable  as  more  realistic. 
figuring  the  combination  of  price-controlled 
"old  oil  "  and  free  market  "new  oil  "  togellur. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished -senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  been  actively  engaged  in  every  phase 
of  the  debate  on  this  measure,  but  I 
liave  analyzed  the  measure  in  some  detail 
in  terms  of  its  effect. 

I  have  .just  returned  from  a  \isit  to 
the    Middle    East    area,    having    visited 


specifically   Iran,   one   of   Ihf   princiial 
suppliers  of  oil  internalionally. 

It  is  based  on  thi.s  total  experience. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  address  myself  to 
title  II  of  this  bill — the  conservation 
title — and  exjirtss  my  di.s.satisfaction 
with  it. 

I  will  vote  for  this  bill  as  tiiat  is  tiio 
only  recourse  open  to  us  at  this  point, 
■and  1  am  never  one  to  believe  that  sonic 
.narl  of  v  hat  we  want  is  not  better  than 
nothing  al  all.  but  it  is  a  mighty  .small 
part.  I  must  .say.  Mr.  President. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  Con- 
gre.ss  — I  am  not  talking  nov.  about  gen- 
eral i)ublic  opinion  but  Congi'ess — 
should  not  show  the  sophistication  whicli 
is  required  in  the  existing  circumstances 
but  should  rather  be  approaching  this 
matter  on  an  interim  basis  more  worthy 
of  the  relatively  superficial  feeling  oi 
the  motorist  who  sees  all  the  gas  sta- 
tion.s  open,  oil  to  be  bought,  storage 
capacity  filled,  and  generally  feels. 
"Well,  what  arc  they  all  talking  about 
in  lesjiect  to  tliis  oil  situation?" 

I  consider  title  II  of  this  mea.sure  to 
be  really  a  basic  failure  to  recognize  the 
emergency  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 
our  .job  as  legislators  is  to  look  do-vvn 
the  road  and  not  to  be  controlled  b.\ 
the  .superficial  appearances. 

One  of  my  primary  objections  is  that 
the  conservation  aspects  of  this  measun- 
last  for  only  1  year,  hardly  in  historical 
terms  more  then  the  blink  of  an  eye.  It 
should  be  at  least  5  years  becau.se  it  is 
very  clear,  although  I  persoiially  think 
the  timetable  ought  to  be  materially  ac- 
celerated, that  Pro.ject  Independence  .still 
has  a  10-year  duration. 

Certainly,  with  conservation  being  as 
critical  an  element  of  the  total  energy 
program,  particularly  for  the  first  few 
years,  of  what  we  must  do  to  save  our- 
selves, we  should  not  be  content  with 
passing  the  key  element  of  this  bill, 
which  is  the  con.servation  aspect  of  it. 
for  only  1  year,  hardly  enough  to  turn 
around  or  literally  no  time  in  which  to 
do  anything  about  it.  Five  years  would 
be.  in  my  .judgment,  the  ab.solute  mini- 
mum. 

Second,  even  during  the  l-,vear  period 
we  make  it  impossible  to  really  effect  any 
true  conservation  measures  because,  ore, 
we  look  to  the  States  with  considerable 
time  lags  for  State  plans,  and  no  .serious 
incentives  for  prompt  and  effective  ai  - 
tion;  again,  it  1%  highly  unlikely  to  result 
in  any  truly  effective  mea.sure  to  grab 
hold  within  the  period  of  time  which  v.  c 
have  allotted  in  this  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  soijhi.-tir  a- 
tion  shows  itsell  in  the  followliiu;  Tht> 
foreign  exchange  burden  which  this  sud- 
den impact  of  a  fourfold  to  fivefold  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  oil  represents  is  a 
tremendous  drag  on  the  American  as  well 
as  upon  the  world  economy.  Indeed,  it 
we  do  not  find  some  way  effectively  to 
cope  with  it  through  a  recycling  of  tins 
vast  pool  of  capital  which  has  resulted, 
it  could  easily  bankrupt  us  and  the  whole 
world.  We  simply  cannot  stand  this  hem- 
orrhage, in  our  case  of  dollars,  which  li,ts 
resulted. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  while  we  develnp 
North   Slu!)e   oil.   gassUy  coal,  woi  k   lor 
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naclt\u"  fusion.  suLir  energy,  and  other 
clean  alternati\e  .source.';,  time  i.s  run- 
ning again-st  u.';,  and  we  are  iJaying 
throusli  tlie  nose  in  term.s  of  a  depressed 
economy  and  a  foreign  e.xchanye  drain 
which  is  ab.^olutcly  intolerable. 

The  only  way  we  have  to  assert  for 
(-ursclves  some  effort  at  the  copins  with 
the  situation  is  throu^'h  elfective  and  --is- 
nlficant  conservation. 

We  will  not  freeze  to  death  and  our 
indastiy  will  not  ."^^top.  But,  for  practic.nl 
purposes,  that  of  the  major  uidustrial 
nations  of  the  world,  including,'  Japan, 
our  major  tiadmiT  partners,  will,  and 
tliat  has  bocn  demonstrated  to  be  tanta- 
moimt  to  iJie  threshold  of  a  .seriou.s  world 
depression  and  that  is  where  the  rub  i^. 
If  we  are  more  active  in  our  conser\'a- 
tion  mea.sui-e.s.  we  cm  reduce  our  dollar 
outflow  and  do  some  sharing  with  other 
industrialized  nations,  a  sharinp  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  do  in  an  emer- 
gency under  the  International  Ener.?v 
A^er.iy  Ai:reemcnt.  But  if  we  are  not 
abreast  of  our  con.servation  problem,  we 
will  be  very  .seriously  hurt,  and  we  allow 
this  threat  to  hanu  o\  er  u.s 

It  is  amazin?  to  me.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  maintain  an  army.  navy,  and  air 
force  which  add  .somewhere  between  S80 
and  $90  bilhnn  a  year  to  the  national  e.x- 
pendituie  but  that  we  cannot  summon 
our  couraue  and  our  patriotism  and  oiu- 
resources  for  a  conservation  pro^'ram 
which  will  cost  us  nothing  exceiJt  a  little 
bit  of  discipline  and  a  little  bit  of  incon- 
venience. 

But  we.  too.  like  so  m.any  in  the  gen- 
eral public,  are  wiP.ing  to  swallow  the 
simplistic  explanation  that  because  there 
is  a  lot  of  cal  around,  we  are  awash  in 
it,  there  is  no  danger.  Noliung  could  be 
further  from  the  fact.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  very  danserous  to  our  country,  and  I 
rise  to  protest  it.  and  will  do  my  utmost 
in  company  with  other  colleatrues  who 
feel  as  I  do.  like  Senator  Humphrey 
and.  I  am  sure.  Senator  Jackson  himself, 
to  improve  upon  tiie  very  weak  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  regarding  tlie  .seriou.;- 
ness  of  our  conserv.Uion  efforts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  ha'.c  expired. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  fiom  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized 

AMI  NDMINX    NO.    1  1  1 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  Ill  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tlie  Seiuitor  fiom  Wyi  miiis  (Mr.  H.^^•SE^■| 
propo.^s  an   amendment   luirabered    IH. 

The.  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  pa);e  101.  delete  Iliie~  6  through  10  niul 
Ir.sert:  "night.  June  JO.  1977.  except  that 
svich  authority  may  be  exer  ised  until  mid- 
night November  18.  1978.  if  required  to  Im- 
plement the  obllgutlotis  of  the  United  State-, 
under  the  iii'ernational  agreement.  Expira- 
tion bhall  not.  atTecl  any  action  or  pcndlnf; 
proceedings,  civil  or  cr:i:im,il.  not  finally 
determined  on  the  d.Ue  of  expiration,  nor 
any  action  or  proceeding  based  upon  anv 
act  committed  prior  to  mldnlt-'ht  of  the  d.ite 
of  expiration.". 


Mr.  IL\NSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  proposes  that  the  expiration 
of  authority  insofar  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  may  be  extended  from  the 
present  cutoff  date  of  June  30  1977.  until 
midnight  November  18.  1978.  if  reciuired 
to  implement  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  international 
agreement,  civil  and  criminal  proceed- 
ings will  not  in  any  way  be  affected. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  if  hv  v  ould  be  able  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Ye.s.  we  will. 

Subsequent  to  this  moasnrc  being 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  the  State  Department 
has  talked  to  committee  representatives 
concL'ininc  thir  matter. 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr  Pro  idcnt.  vestcrdav  durint:  th*^ 
debate  on  cne  of  Senator  B.MnxrTis 
amendments,  the  distinguished  .-^enior 
Senator  from  Vi'ginia.  Mr.  Evno,  made 
some  inquiries  of  the  most  able  chair- 
man of  tlie  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
Mr.  Jackson-,  as  to  the  need  and  rationale 
for  certain  provisions  of  tloc  act  we  are 
now  considering. 

In  justifying  the  need  for  a  National 
Ener'-y  Production  Board  which  is  not 
part  of  this  bill,  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Washington,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, said,  and  I  quote  from  the  record 
of  hi,'  remarks: 

For  example,  let  me  Just  pomt  out  that 
there  are  only,  well  maybe  at  the  most.  15 
companies  that  can  go  out  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Sheif  and  into  Alaska  We  do 
not  ha\e  a  single  Independent  oU  company 
drilling  in  Alaska  and  the  Outer  Continental 
bheif. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  may  be  ccn- 
.'idered  immediately,  or  that  it  be  ac- 
cepted, unless  there  is  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  all  time 
Molded  back? 

Mr  HANSEN.  No 

Mr  GLENN.  I  yield  b;;ck  m>  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may. 
let  me  withhold  that  request  until  I  have 
finished  the  statement  I  am  now  in  the 
proces.s  of  making. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
itior  will  proceed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
what  the  able  floor  manager  of  tliis  pro- 
posed act  said  in  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  '  Mr.  Bykd  > .  Both  are  con- 
cerned, as  I  am.  with  the  development 
of  our  own  r.bundant  energy  resources  as 
fa^t  as  possible  to  lessen  our  dependence 
on  unreliable  foreign  sources. 

Mr  President.  I  had  left  the  Chamber 
briefly  during  that  part  of  the  colloquy 
and  was  surprised  when  I  was  informed 
of  the  distinguished  floor  manager's 
statement  that  no  independents  were  in- 
volved in  Alaskan  or  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  exploration  and  drilling. 

I  knew  of  several  including  Husk.\  Oil 
Co.  of  Wyoming,  a  small  and  indejjend- 
ent  company  tliat  liad  been  successful  in 
a  lease  sale  last  fall  in  obtaining  a  t:act 


111  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  of  Louisiana. 
Tliey  advi-ed  me  yesterday  that  they 
planned  to  start  drilling  this  spring  or 
sununer. 

My  curiosity  was  aroused  and  1  in- 
quired of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  as 
to  how  many  companies  are  at  present 
operatin;:  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Rather  than  the  "at  most  15  compa- 
nies," my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson  i  had  rcierreri 
to.  I  was  advised  that  there  were  now  57 
participants  in  active  operation;— ex- 
ploring, drilling,  or  producing  on  leases 
they  now  owned  in  the  Gulf  of  Mcxiio. 

The  eivht  major  comi.anies  were  in- 
cluded in  that  total  of  57  companie^i  but 
let  mo  read  the  rest  of  liio  list  of  active 
participants  including  Husky  Oil  Co.  of 
W.voming  whose  net  earnings  in  1974 
V  ore  .-33.700  000  coiuparcd  with  Texaco's 
SI  586.441.000. 

LisT  or  Oil  C<.'.\!rANir:s 
Amerada-Hess.    American    Peirotina.    A<r.- 
land  Oil,  Inc..  AHCO.  Ba.sln  Exploration  Cor- 
pcrution.      BcU'o      Petroleum      Corpoia'ion, 
C.<b.--t   C'urpiir.i;:.-  v.. 

Bnrniah  Oil  and  Ga.s  Company,  C  .\;  K  Pe- 
troleum Inc  .  Chevron,  Cities  Service  Oil  Co  , 
Claik  CJil  and  Refining  Corp  ,  Coa.stal  States 
Gai  Prcdnction  Co  .  Columbia  Gas  k  De- 
velopment Corp.  C'NG  Production  Co.  Con- 
tinental Oil  Company.  Diamond  Sh.imrork 
Crrp. 

Dixil\n  Corporation.  Belmont  Oil  Corp-^ra- 
lion.  Forest  Oil  Corpora'.i'.n.  Frccpi.rt  Min- 
eral:-, Compr.tiv.  General  American  Oil  Cim- 
puiy  of  Texas,  Getty  Oil  Companv.  Gulf  Oil 
CVirpor.Uion,  Hamilton  Brothers  Oi!  Von-.- 
p  .uy   Husky  Oil  Company.  Exxon 

Hunt  Oil  Company,  Ker-McGee  Loui^i:.n,i 
Land  A:  Exploration  Inc  .  Marathon  C>ii  Com- 
panv.  Me-ia  Petroleum  Company.  Mitchell 
Offshore  Corporation,  Occidental  Pe'ioleuni 
Companv.  Ocean  Producti.^n  Comp.iny,  Odds- 
End  Oil  t^ojporatlon.  Oil  and  G:is  Future-, 
Inc 

Amoco  Pi'odwtion  Cunipanv,  Peiin/cjl 
United.  Inc  .  Phillips  Petroleum  Conipany, 
Placid  Oil  Company,  Quintana  Oit.'^liore.  Inc.. 
Shell  Oil  Company,  Siynal  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
pany, Skelly  Oil  Company,  Mobil  Ol!  C<  rpo- 
ratlon.  Souihern  Natural  Gas  Company.  So- 
nat  Expli. ration  Company. 

Sun  Oil  Company,  Superior  Oil  Company. 
Tennec,-)  Oil  Company,  Texaco,  Inc.  Texa-s 
Gulf  Inc..  Tipperary  Land  Sc  Exploration 
Companv.  Trends  OceaJi  OU  Inc  ,  Union  Oil 
Company  of  Califorula.  Ocean  Oil  and  Cni.s 
C'onii)a!iy. 

Among  that  57  are  some  smaller  intc- 
giated  companies  and  .some  gas  com- 
panies but  it  is  a  considerably  larger 
number,  mostly  independents,  than  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Coiimiittee  had  reported  to  the  Senator 
from  Vir;:inia  iMr,  Bvrd', 

Another  thing  he  failed  to  mention 
was  the  participation  of  independents 
and  small  companies  in  Alaska.  Until  the 
Ala'^ka  pipeline  is  completed,  no  inde- 
pendent or  small  company  could  risk,  or 
raise  the  capital  investm.ent  necessary 
to  explore  and  drill  on  Uases  they  r.ow 
have. 

The  chairman  might  remember  that 
only  a  couple  of  years  ago  lie  was  asked 
by  an  independent.  Tipperary  Land  and 
Exi^loration  Corp.,  about  the  possibilities 
of  extending  the  expiration  dates  on 
Alaska  lea.ses  they  held  and  could  not 
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develop  until  an  outlet  for  their  oil  was 
completed. 

I  note  in  a  memo  from  the  Director  of 
I  he  Bureau  of  Land  Management  about 
;i  mojjosed  bill  to  extend  that  and  other 
.Alaska  leases  that  the  bill  would  have 
ill Dlied  to.  and  I  quote:  "Something  over 
.1  ihou.sand  leases." 

So  even  in  Alaska  the  independents 
iiave  been  unable  to  participate  and 
tltey  are  only  waiting  for  comiDletion  of 
tlie  Alaska  pipeline. 

1  w  ould  like  to  read  a  list  of  those  com- 
panies as  compiled  for  me  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  They  have  63 
pages  of  current  Alaskan  leaseholders  of 
record,  with  about  25  names  to  the  page. 

Tliey  quoted  me  just  a  few  of  these 


names  on  the  63  pages,  with  25  being 
alx)ut  the  average  number  r)er  ijuge. 

I  cite  these  examples ; 

Meet  OU  Company. 

Locke  Jacobs,  Jr. 

McCoUoch  Oil  Corp 

Carl  A.  Robinson. 

Hugh  W.Ford. 

Hoiiie  Oil  Co. 

W.  H.  Hunt. 

Joseph  S.  Rose. 

W.  C.  McBride. 

Robert  J.  Cacy. 

John  J.  Sexton. 

Cirace  E.  LaRtie. 

Otto  G.  Green. 

Colorado  OU  and  Giw  Corp 

Neumont  Oil  Company 

Tom  Bolack. 

Cities  Service  Oil  Co 

Eugene  Duncan. 

Roy  C.  Honland. 

Donald  D.  Yarbo. 

Charles  W.  MUler. 

Clearly  Petroleum  Companyv 

Beaufort  Oil  Company.  I 

Those  are  only  some  names  I  liave 

picked  at  random  from  the  63  pages,  each 
of  which  contains  about  25  names  per 
page  of  current  Alaskan  leaseholders  of 
record. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  tliat  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  recognized 
the  problem  of  the  huge  capital  require- 
ments necessary  to  bid  on  the  outright 
bonus  plan  and  last  October  held  the 
first  royalty  sale  of  Gulf  of  Mexico 
acreage. 

This  was  the  one  tliat  Husky  Oil  Co. 
and  several  other  independents  were  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  tracts  on  wliich  they 
are  now  preparing  to  drill. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  news  release  dated 
November  15,  1974.  about  that  first  offer- 
ing on  the  basis  of  royalty  bids. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  announced 
'oday  that  it  has  accepted  high  royalty  bids 
offered  for  eight  tracts  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  The  eight  tracts  were  among 
10  tracts  offered  in  an  oil  and  gas  lease  sale 
IOCS  r36)  held  in  New  Orleans.  Louisiana 
on  October  16.  1974.  Ten  tracts  had  been 
offered  in  the  sale,  but  onlv  eight  received 
bids.  No  royalty  bids  were  rejected. 

This  was  the  first  time  OCS  tracts  had 
been  offered  for  lease  on  the  basis  of  royalty 
bids.  Interior  said  that  the  ten  tracts  were 
oflered  as  a  means  to  test  the  principle  of 
royalty  bidding,  and  that  the  future  of 
royalty  bidding  would  depend  on  post  sale 
analysis  of  the  results  of  this  Bale. 

In  royalty  bidding,  the  bidder  states  what 
percentage  of  the  total  gross  value  of  the  oil 
and  gas  as  it  comes  out  of  the  ground  he 
is  Hilling  to  return  to  the  Government  for 


the  privilege  of  developing  the  lea.-^e.  Each 
royalty  bidder  must  pay  a  fixed  cash  bonus 
on  each  lease. 

In  bonus  bidding,  the  conventional 
method,  the  winner  pays  In  advance  for  ex- 
ploration rights.  Bonus  wiiniers  also  must 
pay  a  fixed  production  royalty  of  16- j 
percent. 

The  royalty  bidding  experiment  was  aimed, 
among  other  things,  at  providing  more  in- 
centive to  smaller  companies  to  bid  on  oil 
and  gas  lea.ses  by  reducing  their  initial  out- 
lay. 

The  highest  royalty  bid  offered  in  sale 
OCS  i:36  was  for  tract  25.  Texas  Gas  Ex- 
ploration. Inc.  offered  a  82.165  percent  royalty 
for  that  lease  plus  a  cash  bonus  of  $125,000. 
The  eight  tracts  on  which  royalty  bids 
were  submitted  covered  40,7.'J1  acres  oil  the 
coast  of  Louisiana. 

In  addition  to  accepting  all  hiyh  royalty 
bids,  the  Department  also  accepted  136  high 
cash  bonus  bids  on  tracts  offered  in  the  sale. 
ITiirteen  high  cash  bonus  bids  were  rejected. 

The  Department  had  oflered  287  tracts  for 
conventional  bonus  bidding,  but  received 
bids  on  only  149.  The  total  high  bonus  bids 
offered  amounted  to  $1,44'3, 137,589.  Rejected 
bids  totaled  $15,895,135  leaving  $1,427,242,454 
to  be  accepted  by  the  Government. 

The  Department  offered  a  total  of  1.421,545 
acres  and  accepted  bids  on  675,586  acres. 

There  were  at  the  end  of  December 
some  12,715  wells  producing  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  off  Santa  Barbara. 

Daily  average  production  was  about 
1  million  barrels  of  oil  and  considerable 
gas  that  went  into  the  interstate  system. 
This  was  from  BLM  lands  only  and  did 
not  include  State  lands. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  smaller 
companies  can,  indeed,  bid  and  compete 
with  the  majors  because  they  are  not 
required  to  put  up  all  the  front-end 
money  required  under  the  sealed  bonus- 
bid  process. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  press 
release  explains  the  procedure  very  well 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  this  bill  would  acquaint 
himself  with  this  latest  procedure  and 
note  also  that  the  highest  bidder  was  not 
a  major  oil  company  but  Texas  Gas  Ex- 
ploration, Inc..  and  another  was  Husky 
Oil  Co.  of  Cody,  Wyo. 

I  point  this  out.  Mr.  President,  because 
I  want  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  to  know  what  the  facts  are.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  my  knowledge  and 
deep  respect  for  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington convinces  me  that  he  has  been 
given  inaccurate  information. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  National 
Energy  Production  Board  has  to  do  with 
this  bill  anyway  but  inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  ha.s  brought 
it  up,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  that  proposal. 

Going  back  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  where  this  so-called  National 
Energy  Production  Board  would  have  the 
right  to  explore,  drill  for  and  produce  oil 
and  gas  to  relieve  the  energy  shortage. 
I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  things 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  may 
have  overlooked  as  he  did  some  49  small 
companies  and  independent  operators 
who  are  already  operating  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

The  distinguished  chairman  may  not 
know  that  since  the  first  offshore  acreage 
was  offered  for  sale  in  1953  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  has  collected  some  $10  billion 
in  bonus  bids  and  rentals  on  these  tracts 


I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington 
where  and  how  the  Federal  Government 
would  benefit  from  foregoing  these  bids 
or  royalty  bids  by  companies  like  Husky 
Oil  of  Wyoming  of  up  to  70  percent  of 
the  gross  value  of  the  oil  they  produce. 
I  also  ask  him  how  he  would  justify 
the  risk  loss  on  dry  holes  drilled  by  ii 
Go'.crnment  corporation  on  acreage 
such  as  thiit  off  the  coast  of  Florida 
where  10  dry  holes  have  been  drilled  on 
leases  for  which  the  companies  paid  $85ii 
million  to  the  Government  just  for  a 
hunting  licence. 

Tiic  Government,  of  course,  is  not  go- 
ing to  pay  the  Tiea.sury  for  a  lease  and 
the  charge-off  for  the  millions  of  dollar^ 
in  dry  holes  v  ill  be  to  you -guess -who- 
tiic  taxpayer. 

Becau.se  of  the  liemendous  cost.s.  off- 
.siioie  drining,  which  is  going  into  deeper 
and  deeper  water,  has  not  been  all  that 
profitable. 

Some  companies,  in  fact,  are  begui- 
ning  to  wonder  t\hether  they  wiU  ever 
reco\er  their  costs  or  not.  In  the  case 
of  an  integi-ated  company,  they  have 
to  have  a  supply  of  ci-ude  oil  and  are 
willing  to  take  the  risks  involved  foi 
the  oil. 

But  for  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  Federal  Government 
should  preempt  the  oil  companies— ma- 
jors and  Independents  alike— the  choice 
of  bidding  on  that  acreage  at  their  own 
risk  and  at  considerable  profit  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  $10  billion  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  bonus  bids  alone, 
about  $3  billion  in  royalties  and  more 
than  $100  million  in  rentals. 

According  to  the  figures  I  have  seen, 
tlie  rate  of  return  of  this  investment  i-- 
between  4  and  6  percent  so  rather  than 
helping  the  Federal  deficit,  all  I  can  see 
is  putting  it  further  in  the  hole  at  the 
interest  rate  the  Federal  Government  is 
paying  to  borrow  money  to  pay  its  bills 
and  interest  on  its  deficit  spending. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  chainnan  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  can  further  explain  the  benefits 
of  his  National  Energy  Production  Board 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  ask  that  m\ 
amendment  No,  111  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  On  mv  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislati\e  clerk  iJroceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HASKELL,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  332 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  332. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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Tlie  Icfl-lativL'  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  rrom  Color.^do  i  Mr.  KaskelL) 
j:roprrcs   a:<.   a:r!e:idir.pnr    r.uriiberecl  332. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  con.sent  that  further  readiiig 
of  the  amendment  be  d;spen.'^ed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
chjtctjcn.  It  1.S  so  ordertd. 

'ihe  amciximent  is  as  follows: 

On  pi'.ge  108.  after  li.-ie  23.  In.^eri  !lie  r..I- 
KiwiDb'  new  Ker.tence:  The  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  ECLtlon  -shall  be  designed 
•.vuh  the  objeciive  or  achieving  a  nationiU 
fiu'rv:y  conser' iition  go.i!  of  a,  reduction  in 
total  domestic  caeri,-y  consumption  on  a 
t'.Te!ve-montli  ha.sls  which  Is  the  energy 
eqxilvalent  of  ;it  least  4  per  t-entuin  of  the 
projected  doniestlc  consu.mptlon  of  renned 
petroleum  products  for  the  twelvc-nionth 
l.criuf!  f.v;  ,' i!i-  the  c/rcc'ive  date  of  thl.s 
Ac". 

Mr.  HASKEIL  Mr.  Pre.'jidcnt.  I  believe 
that  my  amendment  carries  out  the  ba.sic 
legislative  intent  of  the  act.  The  act  pro- 
vides that  after  a  3-;r.onth  period,  the 
Federal  FJncr^-y  Administrator,  in  con- 
sultation with  certain  other  heads  of  de- 
partments, will  promulgate  regulations 
leading  to  the  conservation  oi"  energy.  My 
amendment  add.s  a  provi:^:ion  at  the  end 
of  that  .section,  which  happens  to  be  .sec- 
tion 'J0;3  of  the  bill,  which  say:,  liiut  the 
national  goal  ta  be  achieved  by  the  FEA 
.■•hall  be  cnerj^y  .^a\ing  in  an  amount  not 
less  tiian  4  percent  cf  the  projecUd  do- 
nicotic  consumption  of  reiined  petroleum 
products  for  the  12-nionth  period  follow- 
Kiy  the  ciTcctive  date  t;f  tlie  act. 

I  have  tlioueht  of  otfering  au  amend- 
ment that  v.ould  .speak  in  terms  of  an 
overall  5-percent  energy  saving.  This 
merely  requires  an  energy  saving  meas- 
ured by  a  savin;:  of  4  percent  of  projected 
consumption  of  refnud  product.-,  uhicli 
of  course  is  less. 

I  should  say  that  LI.e  savin;,'  contem- 
plated by  the  goal  set  forth  in  my  amend- 
ment is  basically  the  minimum  saving 
v.hich  the  Federal  Energy  Adnihiistra- 
tor  has  estimated  can  take  place.  It  lalLs 
far  short  of  the  optimum  that  he  esti- 
mates and  the  optimum  that  I  would 
hope  would  be  included. 

I  should  like  to  supply  for  the  Record 
a  page  from  the  rejJort  on  S.  622  which 
deals  with  the  whola  purpose  of  title  II 
of  the  act  to  wliich  we  are  referring  and 
v.liich  sets  forth  the  FEA's  basic  estimate 
of  ener  y  consumption.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  i)ai,e  prhued  in  the 
RtroRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  page  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TITIX    II :     ENrPGY    CONSFRVATION    POLICY 

The  purpase  of  title  II  of  S.  622  Is  to  Insure 
t  :ie  Implementation  of  nece.ssary  energy  con- 
tervat:un  program.^,  consistent  with  eco- 
!iom:c  recovery,  even  though  condllions  do 
1  or  warrant  tr.e  e.\crc;.-e  of  the  standby 
ftuihoritles  granted  by  title  I.  Title  II  there'- 
lore  authon,-;es  the  Prcsldoiu  ta  establish 
an  interim  enert-y  conservation  plan,  directs 
t:^e  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Enerev 
Adininlstration  to  establijsh  national  enerpv 
coiwervatkm  standards,  and  provides  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  ap- 
proved Sta'e  EnerL-y  Coii£ervation  Pro- 
;.: rants  with  Federal  assistance. 

11  any  State  faUs  to  submit  a  State  Energy 
C'on,servatlon  Program  which  l.s  cotisKstent 
v.lth  the  Fedeml  guidelines  aiid  standard.-? 
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tfL-  such  piOfr.Tms.  tiie  .Uliuuustratur  is  au- 
tliorized  and  directed  to  develop  and  Imple- 
n'.ent  an  ener-y  conservation  prc.g.-ani  for 
that  State. 

The  programs  provided  for  bv  title  II  wUI 
conserve  energy  without  precipitating  Uie 
further  deterioration  in  the  nations  eco- 
nomy v.hich  would  result  If  the  AdmlniUra- 
tlon's  program  of  energy  tanff.  la.-;  and 
rrlclng  policies  were  adopted.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal.',  if  enacted,  would  insure 
continued  double  digit  Inflation  by  addin-.^ 
3  to  the  cost  of  all  goods  and  services.  At 
the  same  time,  his  proposals  would  ac^jelerate 
the  downward  splial  of  the  economy  toward 
dfpressloii  by  reducing  consumer  purchaser 
power  $20  to  $30  billion  auuualli'. 

The  State  Energy  Conservation  Pio-rams 
provided  for  In  title  IT.  tailored  to  local  eco- 
nomic, geographic  and  cllmatulogical  con- 
di'lon.'?.  will  assure  tliat  necessary  energy 
coiLservation  will  proceed  without  Jeopard- 
hlng  the  nation's  priority  goal:  a  full  em- 
ployme.U  economy  with  price  stability.  TIio 
:ettlng  of  realistic  and  attahiable  c'oaser- 
\.-itlon  goals  which  are  consistent  with  eco- 
lonilc  recovery  and  the  Implemcntfttlou  of 
rrderly  programs  to  achieve  these  goals  will 
help  realize  the  enormous  potential  for 
energy  coiiservation  in  the  Unlt^jl  Slates 
which  exists.  The  Federal  Encr-y  Adminis- 
tration's Comprehensive  Energy  Plan,  which 
was  submlt'ed  in  re.spon.se  to  the  congres- 
sioual  mandate  of  section  22  of  the  Federnl 
Energy  Admini;»tration  Act,  of  1974.  esti- 
mated that  tr.S.  energy  consumption  could 
be  reduced  by  the  etiUlvalent  of  over  800 
thousand  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  within 
a  vear  If  several  of  the  conservation  measures 
npecifled  and  authorized  in  title  11  were 
adopted  ou  a  voluntary  basis.  By  m;vnd.tt- 
1  ig  many  of  these  measures  through  .speciilc 
programs  to  mobiUiie  the  elTo'rts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  these  estimated  energy  savings 
I  VI  be  rtlained  and  even  exceeded. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Picsidenf.  it  is 
e-:^ential  for  Cor.gress  to  go  on  lecord 
;s  advocating  that  a  specific  energy  sav- 
ing take  place.  We  might  be  very  dis- 
appointed and  we  might  be  criticized 
should  the  FEA  subsequently  come  up 
with  what  might  basically  be  eyewash 
regulations  ar.d  not  be  v.hat  they  say 
can  be  done  easily,  I  am  merely  putting 
into  the  statute  what  they  say  can  be 
done,  what  I  believe  is  certahdy  a  mini- 
mum and  is  le^^s  of  a  minimum  than  I 
might  prefer.  In  addition,  the  entire 
thrust  of  the  act  is  intended  to  get  a 
certain  savmg.  at  least— and  hopefully 
more — and  I  think  this  carries  out  the 
intent  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  ask  for  the 
,^eas  and  nays  on  this  amendmer.t,  be- 
cau.se  I  think  it  is  important  that  tho 
Senatc  be  on  rernrd  on  a  specific  mat- 
ter such  as  this.  I  do  not  see  sufficient 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  now  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  I  want  to 
announce  my  intent. 

Mr.  President,  title  II  of  S.  (i22  w  hieh 
we  are  considering  today  authori.^es  the 
President  to  establish  an  interim  energy 
conservation  plan:  directs  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration to  establish  certain  national  en- 
ergy conservation  programs  and  .stand- 
ards; and  provides  for  individual  States 
to  develop  energy  conservaticn  programs 
with  Federal  a.ssistancc. 

As  the  cr.'nmittce  report  en  S  622 
states: 

The  setting  of  re-.ilistlc  and  attainable  con- 
servation goals  whl"h  are  coaslstent  with 
economic  reco\ery  ;x.-id  the  implementation 


of  orderly  programs  to  achieve  tliese  goa's 

will  help  realize  the  enormous  potential  for 

energy    conservation  in    the    Untied    States 
which  exist.;;. 

Tlie  amendment  I  am  i)roposiiig  to  title 
II  of  S.  622  would  establish  a  reasonable 
and  attainable  overall  national  energy 
conservation  taryet  for  the  programs  au- 
tiiori/ed  under  section  203,  "Federa 
Initiatives  in  Fnergy  Conservation." 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  ought  to  set  a 
tarrjet— a  goal— for  the  FEA  and  the 
other  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
design  of  the  regulations  envisioned 
u:idcr  t!:is  .section. 

Thi.--  target  will  emphasize  what  I  thini- 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  believes: 

That  we  ought  to  begin  the  job  of 
.s,  sterna  tic  conservation  of  energy  now; 
Tiiat,  based  on  the  administration's 
rv,n  analysis  of  the  potential  for  energy 
conservation,  si-infuani  encruv  saviivj., 
iu'cpos;,ible:  and 

"Ihe.se  ■  avings  cm  be  achieved  both  in 
the  short  run  and  over  the  longer  terra 
as  more  efTici'nt  patterns  of  energv  \\f.z 
become  a  part  of  our  way  of  life. 

Tho.sc  energy  conservation  programs 
rcciuircd  imder  section  203  of  title  II.  if 
dene  in  accord  with  my  amendment,  will 
be  df s;:-ned  with  tlie  objective  of  achiev- 
ing an  annual  saving  in  total  energv 
consumption  v.hich  is  at  least  the  energy 
equivalent  of  4  percent  of  the  pvojcctcci 
domestic  consumption  of  refined  petrc- 
leutu  products  for  the  12-month  period 
after  the  ciTcctive  date  of  this  act. 

Thi-:  target— a  4-percent  saving.s  or  ap- 
Ijro.ximately  800.000  barrels  per  dav— is 
a  reasonable  taigct.  As  the  committee 
ic;:ort  points  out — 

The  Feder.il  Encrtry  Adr.ilni.stratlons  Ccni- 
l)rehcn<-lve  Ener^-y  Plan,  whiclt  wis  submitted 
111  re  ponse  to  tiie  congres.iional  mandate  of 
stctien  22  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1974.  r.stimatcd  that  US.  energy 
ct  nsun-iption  co-.tld  be  reduced  bv  the  equiva- 
lent rf  over  800.000  b.irreis  of  crude  oil  per 
day  within  a  ye.ir  If  several  of  the  con.scrva- 
tion  mea.sniies  specified  and  authorized  hi 
title  II  were  adopted  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
By  niuiidatii  g  many  of  these  measure.s 
through  specific  programs  to  mobilize  the 
efforts  of  the  American  people,  tUese  esti- 
mated energy  savinc.s  cnn  be  attahtcd  anc! 
even  c\ceeded. 


The  pctioleum  consumption  which  was 
projected  in  October  1974,  for  1975  by 
the  Independent  Petroleunr  Association 
of  America  was  17.9  million  barreLs  per 
day.  My  amendment  would  requia'e  a  4- 
pcrccnt  saving  or  between  700,000  and 
«00.000  br-.rrels  per  day— a  target  which 
is  well  within  the  administration's  esti- 
n:ate  of  being  attainable. 

My  amendment  would  make  the  intent 
of  S.  622  clear.  Our  goal  is  an  energy 
jiolicy  which  is  consistent  with  economic 
recovery.  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  can  be  im- 
plemented with  this  objective  in  mind 
while  achieving  real  and  significant 
energy  savings  as  well. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  did  not 
tjvpress  itself  on  this  amendment.  It  was 
not  brought  before  the  committee. 

I  share  the  Senator  from  Colorado's 
good  intent  and  the  objectives  of  the 
propo.sed   amendment.   If  implemented. 
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the  4  percent  he  is  proposing  would  In- 
deed come  out  to  some  800,000  barrels  a 
d.^y.  I  believe. 

M'.'.  HASKELL.  That  is  correct.  I  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  tlris  is  used  as  a  measure.  The 
.."vij.g  might  come,  for  example,  in  iiat- 
aral  gas;  it  might  come  from  nuclear;  it 
iiiigiit  come  from  coal  and  petroleimi.  So 
t'nat  the  use  of  petroelum  products  Is 
,1ust  a  measure  of  the  total  overall  sav- 
ing, 

Mr.  GLENN.  This  would,  indeed,  put 
a  specific  objective.  A  percentage  goal 
would  be  attached  to  tire  otlier  provisions 
of  this  section  that  are  entered  on  page 
108.  to  which  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  referred. 

Tiie  only  question  I  would  raise  as  to 
this  would  be  the  overall  elTect  on  the 
economy,  at  a  time  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  keep  as  much  energy  available  as 
possible,  and  what  this  might  mean  so 
far  as  unemployment  is  concerned.  I 
would  not  want  to  see  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  consideration  of  this  matter.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Colorado  had  already 
stated  his  intent  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment,  and  I  think 
that  would  be  the  proper  way  to  go  with 
something  of  this  magnitude. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comments. 

If  I  may  just  briefly  mention  the  em- 
ployment situation,  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Oliio  will  agree  with  me  that  most 
con;^^ei'vation  measures  actually  will  in- 
crease employment  opportunity. 

For  example,  on  page  108,  one  of  the 
specific  methods  of  saving  is  "lo*\v  inter- 
est loans  and  loan  guarantee  programs  to 
improve  the  theimal  efficiency  of  indi- 
vidual residences,"  and  so  forth.  It  seems 
to  me  that  most  conservation  measures 
actually  are  going  to  increase  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  absolutely  correct.  I  agree  in  that 
regard,  and  I  compliment  him  for  his 
initiative  on  this  bill  in  that  regard, 
too.  If  we  can  save  some  of  our  compara- 
tively frivolous  use  of  energy  in  many 
fields  and  if  we  can  mandate  some  of  that 
into  a  real  saving  and  translate  it  into 
800,000  barrels  a  day,  it  helps  us  with  in- 
dustry and  business  and  the  other  uses 
of  energy.  It  might  well  work  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  economy  instead  of  the 
detrim.ent,  as  I  Indicated  earlier.  It  Is  an 
area  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tingui.'^hed  Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  H.^SKELL.  I  yield. 
Ml-.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado.  His 
State  has  been  a  leader  in  recycling, 
■vvhich  we  hope  wUl  continue.  It  is  a  great 
user  of  energy.  In  his  State  is  a  firm 
that  has  made  itself  famous  with  respect 
to  the  recycling  of  cans. 

I  am  concerned,  because  if  we  are  going 
to  have  the  productivity  we  want  In  this 
country,  we  must  think  about  the  correct 
use  of  energy.  I  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  When  he  discusses  the  objec- 
tive is  he  sincere  in  wanting  to  accom- 
plish what  is  stated  in  this  legislation 
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other  than  just  stating  the  objective?  It 
says  we  seek  a  national  energy  conser- 
vation goal.  Of  course,  the  objective 
changes  the  complete  gist  of  his  amend- 
ment. Does  he  mean  that  it  be  manda- 
tory? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  say  to  the  Senator. 
if  I  may  restate  the  Senator's  question 
to  be  sure  I  am  responsive.  As  I  tmder- 
stand  the  Senator's  question,  is  does  my 
amendment  force  the  FEA  to  promulgate 
regulations  that  achieve  this  end.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  question? 

Ml-.  FANNIN.  That  is  correct:  is  it 
mandatory? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  answer  to  that  is 
yes,  it  does,  assmning  that  the  data  that 
they  have  presented  to  us  after  study 
is  accurate,  because  their  data  says  that 
they  can,  indeed,  do  this.  Therefore,  if 
they,  in  good  faith,  have  developed  that 
data,  if  it  is  correct,  then  I  would  say 
that  they  would  have  to  arrive  at  this 
objective.  If  they  find  that  their  data  is 
completely  en'oneous.  then  it  is  only  an 
objective,  which,  of  course,  would  not  be 
legally  enforceable. 

That  would  be  my  answer  lo  I'r.c  Sena- 
tor's question. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Well,  that  is  veo'  dif- 
ficult to  analyze  as  far  as  just  what 
would  be  done.  We  are  giving  certain  au- 
thority, as  I  understand  yom-  statement. 
to  the  FEA  and  expecting  them  to  carry 
through  with  the  objective.  But  it  is 
more  than  just  an  objective.  We  are  ex- 
pecting them  to  carry  through  with  the 
requirements  in  his  amendment,  "fthich 
sets  forth  a  conservation  goal  of  a  re- 
duction in  total  domestic  energy  con- 
sumption on  a  12-month  basis  which  is 
the  energy  equivalent  of  at  least  4  per- 
cent of  the  projected  domestic  consump- 
tion of  refined  petroleum  products,  et 
cetera.  We  are  talking  about  a  12-monlh 
period. 

It  is  confusing  to  me,  to  make  it  man- 
datory, though  it  is  an  administrative 
matter,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  the 
explanation  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor to  me. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi'om  Arizona  and  try  to  be  as  clear  as  I 
possibly  can,  my  amendment  states  that 
there  is  a  certain  objective.  That  objec- 
tive Is  well  supported  by  the  FEA's  own 
study.  If  the  FEA  should  promulgate 
regulations  which  do  not  meet  the  statu- 
tory test  if  my  amendment  is  adopted, 
and  which  does  not  meet  their  owm 
analysis  after  months  of  work,  they  have 
a  lot  of  explaining  to  do.  If  they  cannot 
explain  why  they  did  not  meet  the  ob- 
jective, and  if  their  explanation,  let  us 
say,  Is  so  tenuous  that  we  conclude  that 
they  are  not  acting  in  good  faith,  then 
I  would  say  they  have  fallen  legally  short 
of  the  mark. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  Senator,  they 
come  up  with  regulations  which  do  not 
achieve  this  goal  and  they  explain  that, 
well,  they  made  a  terrible  mistake  in 
their  study,  that  would  be  a  legitimate 
explanation  for  not  achieving  tlie 
objective. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wish,  too,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  if  he  feels  that  tiie  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  fight  for 
this  in  conference?  Is  this  an  amend- 


ment which  he  has  discussed  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  would 
it  be  one  which  he  would  insist  be  held 
in  the  bill  as  far  as  the  conference  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  certainly  hope  the 
distin'niished  chaii-man  v.ould.  I  would 
want  the  distinguished  chairman  to 
speak  for  himself  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  know  that  the  chaii-man  is 
dedicated  to  achieving  conservation 
.Eoals.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
knows,  tlie  chairman  has  been  interested 
in  this  whole  energy  problem  for  a  Ion;; 
time  and.  I  think,  concurs  with  tho.se  of 
us  who  feel  that  we  have  to  consene 
enorsy.  as  well  as  increase  supplies,  if 
the  Nation  is  goin,'  to  become  energy 
self-sufficient.  But  I  would  not  dare  spea'k 
for  the  chairman  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  an  expression  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Perhaps  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  before  we  are  through  with  the 
discussion.  But  I  also  wish  to  ask  how 
this  would  affect  the  ti'emendous 
amount  of  power  that  we  are  going  to  be 
utilizing  in  recycling  if  we  achieve  the 
■  oals  we  are  talking  about.  Here  we  are 
talking  about  recycling  garbage,  ic- 
cycline: — I  have  her?  a  program  that  is 
aoing  forward  in  my  State  on  utilization 
of  methane  gas.  This  is  going  to  require 
a  tremendous  amount  of  energy,  espe- 
cially to  get  it  underway.  It  may  be  2  or  3 
ycai's  before  we  really  see  the  results 
and  achieve  significant  enerf^y  conserva- 
tion. I  am  concerned  about  rcstrictincr 
long  term  efforts  to  satisfy  a  present  con- 
servation goal.  I  will  comment  on  it  a 
little  bit  more  later. 

I  wish  to  know  what  tiie  distinguished 
Senator's  thoughts  are  considerinrt  the 
recycling  program  that  we  have  set  up 
for  ourselves  as  a  goal.  Resource  recov- 
ery programs  are  going  to  utilize  much, 
much  more  energ>'  than  we  are  utilizing 
today. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  In  my  judgment.  Sen- 
ator, my  amendment  v.ould  have  no 
effect  on  a  recycling  program.  My  amend- 
ment merely  says,  that  promulgating 
regulations  dealing  with  the  subject  mat- 
ters of  subparagraph  (a)  on  page  107  to 
subparagraph  (k)  on  page  108.  this  will 
be  the  effect. 

I  might  further  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  as  the  Senator  is  well  aware.  I  am 
veiT  much  aware  of  the  Senator's  In- 
terest in  the  programs  that  he  mentions. 
They  are  very  meritorious,  but  I  merely 
say  that  my  amendment  has  no  effect  on 
that. 

I  plso  say  that  my  amendment  has  no 
effect  on  additional  methods  of  conser- 
vation. For  example,  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
and  I  have  a  bill  which  mandates  an  In- 
crease in  miles  per  gallon  of  domestically 
produced  cars  after  a  certain  date.  My 
amendment  has  no  effect  on  that,  be- 
cause that  would  be  an  additional  sup- 
plemental method  of  conservation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  tliat  my  method  of  conservation. 
such  as  the  domestically  manufactured 
vehicle  would  be  entirely  different  from 
what  the  Senator  is  discu.'^sing.  Today  we 
have  recycling  program'^  on  nif  ny  metals. 
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We  realize  that  we  can  recover  m.inv  ol 
those  metals  in  the  paces  that  we  pay. 
whereas  even  months  ago,  that  was  not 
a  program  that  was  considered  economi- 
f-ally  feasible.  Today  it  is 

We  utihze  a  treinendou-   atuouiu   ai 
rnersy.  Now.  that  energy— a  we  achieve 
the  goal  that  is  stated  here— must  be 
s;iven  up  by  other  users  a  it  is  tiouig  to  be 
made  available  for  the  rccyclHif<  mdustrv. 
Mr.  HASKELL   If  I  mav  comment  on 
that.  Senator. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Surely 
Mr.  HASKELL.  In  my  .ludj^ment.  my 
amendment    has    absolutely    no    etlect 
whatsoever  on  any  such   thing   as   the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  ha.s 
discussed,  because  the  goal  here  to  be 
achieved  is  through  the  specific  things 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
must  issue  regulations  on:   the  lighting 
efficiency,   the   thermal   standards,    the 
reasonable  restriction  on  hours  of  public 
buildings,    et   cetera.    Nowhere    here   is 
there  anything  but  \ery  specific— it  i.-. 
only  the  specific  things  to  be  done  that 
my  amendment  relates  to.  Such  a  pro- 
gram as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  talking  about  is  completely 
outside  of  the  sco!)c  ol   the  bill,  ai  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  cannot  understand 
how  it  could  not  have  an  effect  if  we  are 
talking  about  conserving  energv,  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  4  percent  of  the 
projected  domestic  consumption  of  re- 
fined petroleum  product  for  the  12- 
month  period  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  act.  Anything  we  arc  doing  in  the 
way  of  recycling  is  going  to  use  energy. 
That  energy  has  to  be  generated  in  one 
manner  or  another. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Senator,  if  I  may  again 
interrupt,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me, 
my  amendment  says,   "the   regulation.s 
promulgated   under   this   section" — and 
this  section  is  section  203.  The  regula- 
tions   promulgated    under    this    section 
deal  with  only  specific  things.  They  deal 
with  (a)  on  page  107,  lighting  efficiency; 
lb)   thermal  performance,  et  cetera.  By 
promulgating  regulations  on  these  spe- 
cific  things,   we  should  save   a   certain 
amount  of  energy.   But   that   does   not 
mean  that  in  .some  other  area  such  as 
the  Senator  is  talking  about,  we  might 
not  consume  more  energj-.  Nor  does  it 
mean  that  in  certain  other  areas  like  the 
one  I  mentioned  in  Senator  NEtscN's 
and  my  bill,  we  might  Cv>nsume  less.  All 
I  can  say  is  my  bill  would  have  absolutely 
no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  vei-y  meri- 
torious program  discussed  bv  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  discussing  a  measure  that  would 
lower  the  utilization  of  energy,  which 
would  increase  fuel  economy.  That  is  en- 
tirely different  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  talking  about.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  jobs  in  this  country. 

I  realize  that  our  productivity  has  been 
dropping.  The  way  that  we  can  pick  up 
our  productivity .  is  by  utilizing  better 
equipment,  more  efficient  equipment.  It 
is  true  that  In  many  instances  we  must 
use  more  equipment  tlian  ever  before. 
So  if  we  are  going  to  cut  back  4  percent! 
and  I  agree  with  some  instances  where 


the  Senator  has  limitations,  but  .soctmn 
203  is  quite  all-exteasive  because  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  the  full  econ- 
omy of  the  comitry  when  he  refers  to 
these  items  that  are  covered  under  .sec- 
tion 203. 

We  are  talking  about   the  equipment 
utilized    by    the    Federal    Government, 
standards  and  programs  to  increase  in- 
dastrial  efficiency  in  the  use  of  energy  — 
we  certainly  know  that  increasing  the 
efficiency   ls   a   desired    result— but    we 
are  getting  into  tlie  industrial  field  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  bill.  Section 
203  covers  industrial  eOiciency  and  pio- 
urams  for  better  enforcement  of  ener-v 
coiiiervation  that  I  tliiak   would   be  ca 
great  importance 
Let  us  take  'ip.  lor  inst..nee— 
SUiiidards  for  reasonable  coiurols  uiitl  n-- 
.^trk-tioiis  on  discretionary  irati.sponniiuu  ;i.  - 
tivilies     upon     which     the     ba.-io     ec-oiu.iiii< 
VII Laity  ot   the  country  docs  not  depend. 

The  Senator  might,  in  that  insiance 
attain  what  he  is  talking  about  m  his 
luel  economy  bill.  But  when  he  gets  down 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
talking  about,  programs  for  recycling,  ia- 
crea.sed  efficiency  in  plants,  and  in- 
creased sources  of  energv— for  m.->taiue 
what  would  be  the  case  with  oil  shale,  if 
they  had  to  utilize  a  tremendous  amount 
of  energy  to  move  the  residue  into  a  dif- 
ierent  area?  Would  that  be  covered  bv 
the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  No,  not  unlc.s.s— l  can 
not  .see  how  it  would. 

Let  me  just  mention.  I  think  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  Senator  mentioned  subpara- 
graph <h I,  standards  for  reasonable  con- 
trols and  restrictions  on  discretionary 
iransporuition  activities  upon  which  the 
ba.sic  economic  vitalitv  of  tiie  country 
does  not  depend. 

Reading  from  page  5  of  tlie  ecmnnitee 
report,  it  says: 

The  CommUiec  expects  that  .i  bro.id  nuxt^e 
of  options  will  bo  sugge.sted  to  mtlnence 
iransportation  practices  of  individuals  and 
businesses  to  increase  the  etrinent  use  of  en- 
fTKV.  The  creation  of  bicycle  i)a;hs  and  bl- 
cvcie  and  motorcycle  lanes  for  commuters 
and  the  designation  of  automobile-free  areas 
or  areaa  in  which  reduced  p.irkini,'  will  be 
avaaablc  can  shift  tran.-.portaiion  habits  away 
irom  the  ar.t.oni...bi!e  to  r>- Ikt  more  ctUcieiU 
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The.-e.  for  example,  are  things— if  we 
make  this  type  of  bicycle  paths  and  au- 
tomobile-free areas,  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease employment.  If  we  talk  about  in- 
(  rea.^ing  the  thermal  elliciency  of  hou.ses. 
ve  are  going  to  increase  employment. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
trom  Arizona  talked  about  shale,  and  the 
movuig  and  disposal,  I  presume  of  the 
expanded  product  after  it  has  been  proc- 
essed. I  really  do  not  think  that  this  re- 
lates to  that  particular  problem,  any 
more  than  it  relates  to  the  Senator's  rc- 
c.vcling  programs  in  Arizona. 

I  just  have  to  repeat  that  all  nn 
amendment  does  is  say,  using  these  10 
or  12  items,  they  will  come  up  with  reg- 
ulations that  do  the  minimum  thev  said 
they  could  do.  That  is  really  all' I  am 
doing. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  problem  the  Senator 
irom  Arizona  has  Ls  that  I  am  concerned 
about    employment.    Does    the    Senator 


li.'.\o  any  idea  as  to  the  effect,  or  has  a 
study  been  made  upon  the  effect  this 
amendment  would  have  upon  unempiov- 
ment  in  this  country'^ 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  think,  gener- 
ally speaking,  looking  down  the  list  here 
It  would  increase  employment  I  arn' 
speaking  of  increasing  employment  effi- 
cicncy.  for  example,  by  thermopaning  in- 
dividual  residences. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  subpar.- 
P'-aph    -h..   on   page   52   of   the   report 
subi;.aragrapli  (hM  would  think  thi<  if 
anything,  would  increa.se  employment' 

But  all  I  am  doing  is.  where  the  FE\ 
says  that  at  a  minimum  they  could  do 
something,  all  I  am  saying  is,  "Friend 
it   that  IS  what  you  said  you  could  do! 

Mr.  FANNIN.  But  as  far  as  energv 
utilization  in  the  home  is  conccrned-1 
which  one  is  it.  lei,  or  which  is  if 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  is  (j  i 
^  Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes:  .e)  is '"standard., 
and  programs  to  increase  industrial  cfli- 
cieiuy  in  the  u.se  of  energy.-  (j)  is  -Jov 
mterest  loans  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
fiam.s  to  improve  the  thermal  efficiencv 
of  individual  residences  by  installation  ot 
insulation,  storm  windows,  or  other  itn- 
P'ovements." 

We  come  right  back  to  the  manufac- 
luier.s.  I  tiiink  the  Senator  realizes  that 
in  sucii  a  program  as  in  section  ( j)  one 
could  probably  include  solar  ener-v 
equipment.  Is  that  not  true- 

-Mr  HASKELL.  That  is  'possibly  so  I 
would  hate  to  say  that  right  off  the  top 

'^'."•'■Jl^^'^-  ^^^  ^  "-h'^k  it  is  possible 
Mr.  FANNIN.  On  all  of  these  items.  I 
lank,  energy  is  required.  For  example. 
m.>ulation  requires  energy.  Storm  win- 
dow installation  takes  energy.  Almost 
anything  that  is  done  takes  energv  What 
I  am  concerned  about  is.  are  we  work- 
ing backward?  Are  we  really  achieving 
the  goal  and  objective  the  Senator  lin- 
m  this  amendment? 

I  am  afraid  what  we  are  doing  is  per- 
-haps— in  (j)  it  might  be— impracticable 
for  some  of  this  manufacturing  to  be 
done,  and  I  am  just  really  concerned- 
I  do  not  want  to  make  legislative  his- 
tory that  the  Senate  is  advocating  this 
to  the  point  where  It  will  be  damaging 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  feels  that  it 
will  be,  unle.ss  we  do  restrict  the  amend- 
ment to  the  minimum  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator IS  talking  about  todav,  because  I 
am  afraid  that  the  interpretation  could 
be  that  the  4-pcrcent  cutback— now.  as 
I  understand  it.  the  Senator  is  sayini; 
that  is  not  his  objective. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Oh.  no.  I  have  not  been 
clear.  My  objective— the  FEA  has  said  at 
a  minimum,  under  certain  actioas— that 
is.  I  a)  through  (k)— they  can  achieve,  al 
a  minimum,  certain  goals.  All  I  am  sav- 
ing IS,  by  statute,  "OK,  friends,  achieve 
It.  ■  I  personally  think  they  can  do  better 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pr'Jsident,  I  do  feel 
that  there  is  mischief  in  the  amendment, 
not  intended  by  the  Senator,  certainlv: 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  goal  and 
for  what  obviously,  as  he  states,  Is  a  de- 
sirable objective.  I  would  like  to  get  the 
record  straight  in  that  regard. 

But  I  would  remind  the  Senator  of  all 
the  otlier  possibilities  with  regard  to 
many  of  the  programs  we  are  u.sing.  For 
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example,  I  have  a  statement  on  methane 
gas,  which  will  mean  more  product  avail- 
ability eventually,  but  it  will  be  several 
years,  perhaps,  in  coming,  and  may  re- 
fjuire  a  lot  of  additional  equipment.  It 
will  employ  people,  fortmiately,  but  that 
i.-,  one  of  the  fears  this  Senator  has,  as 
expressed  with  reference  to  recycling. 

I  think  we  should  be  careful  to  limit 
the  interpretation  of  this  amendment, 
because  otherwise  I  thiiak  it  could  be  very 
c'.amaging.  I  shall  not  question  the  Sen- 
ator further,  but  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  include,  Mr.  President,  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  the  utilization 
of  metliane  gas,  which  I  think  fits  into 
this  overall  matter.  In  other  words,  if  we 
had  some  more  product  available,  we 
would  not  won-y  about  whether  it  was  be- 
ing utilized.  As  the  Senator  has  stated 
the  restriction  on  utilization,  we  always 
want  to  conserve,  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  would  not  have  this  great  concern,  be- 
cause we  would  be  more  concerned  about 
having  jobs  and  opportimities  for  our 
people. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Mr.  Fannin 

Though  I  have  Indicated  my  opposition 
to  Federal  programs  which  dictate  what  ac- 
tions the  Individual  States  should  take  to 
accomplisli  energy  conservation,  I  think  the 
Federal  government  can  serve  a  very  valu- 
able purpose  by  leading  the  way  in  energy 
research  and  development  and  in  educating 
tlie  private  sector,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  energy  efficiency. 

In  Section  202  of  the  Standby  Energy 
Authority  bill,  we  provide  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  standards,  however  loose,  for  energy 
conservation.  As  I  mentioned  in  the  Mi- 
nority views,  1  feel  we  should  have  been 
more  direct  about  what  we  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  do — since  he  has  90  days  In  which 
to  do  It — and  wm  mention  one  area  of  my 
concern. 

Conservation  possibilities  by  the  indus- 
trial sector  are  listed.  Including  utilization 
ot  waste  heat  and  solid  wastes,  in  the  Com- 
mitte  report.  Certain  agricultural  chemical 
companies  In  Arizona,  who  use  tremendous 
amounts  of  natural  gas  in  their  production 
of  anhydrous  ammonia  are  attempting  to 
find  adequate  quantities  of  wacted  methan« 
pas.  which  would  be  a  satisfactory  replace- 
ment for  their  purposes. 

Since  the  City  of  Phoenix  Is  also  Inter- 
ested in  new  sewage  treatment  techniques, 
they  too  are  looking  for  direction  on  the 
ti.«;e  of  waste  gases  for  energy  production  or 
other  uses.  Also,  Arizona  Public  Service  is 
studying  the  possibilities  of  methane  use  to 
free-up  as  much  natural  gas  as  possible. 
Tills  type  of  resource  recycling,  which  brings 
about  the  conservation  of  a  very  precious. 
hibh-demand  substance  like  natural  gas  is 
absolutely  necessary  If  we  are  to  meet  our 
future  demands  on  our  limited  natural  re- 
scurces. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  if  we  could  encour- 
age and  aid  the  States  in  bringing  together, 
for  Instance,  the  City  of  Phoenix  and  the 
Arizona  Agri-chemical  Company  for  their 
nuaual  benefit,  it  would  mean  the  saving  of 
tremendous  amounts  of  natural  gas.  Cur- 
rently, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
a  modest  effort  going  forward  In  this  direc- 
tion. The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Is  also  exploring  many  resource  recovery  pos- 
slbllltleB.  But  can  we  afford  to  wait  for  these 
programs  to  filter  down  to  the  local  level   I 


submit  that  our  energy  con.servation  needs 
are  too  great  to  Ignore  these  obvious  possi- 
bilities. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  In- 
clude in  the  meaning  of  "energy  conser- 
vation plan"  programs  such  as  I  mention 
that  will  assist  the  private  sector  and  local 
government  in  establishing  resource  recov- 
ery programs  like  the  above — to  bring  about 
both  energy  conservation  and  better  liar- 
mony  with  the  ecology. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  a  question.  As  I  said, 
I  intended  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  distinguished 
Senator's  plans  are  for  votes,  whether  he 
intends  to  have  them  at  a  time  certain,  a 
number  of  them,  but  if  that  is  the  Sen- 
ator's intent,  that  would  be  fine  with  me 
so  long  as  I  know  what  it  is,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  are  enough  Senators  on 
the  floor  to  get  the  yeas  and  nass  now. 
so  I  do  not  want  to  call  for  them  or  have 
a  quorum  call,  but  what  Is  the  format? 

Mr.  GLENN.  There  has  been  no  time 
certain  agreement  made  as  of  yet.  We 
have  one  hour  on  the  amendment,  and 
we  could  have  a  vote  by  2  o'clock,  if  that 
is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Two  o'clock  would  be 
fine. 

Does  the  Senator  think  I  might  put  in 
a  quoriun  call  just  so  that  people  could 
look  Into  the  cloakrooms  to  see  if  we  can 
get  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  think  that  it  would  be 

more  appropriate  if  we   used  up  the 

time  rather  than  go  for  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.   HASKELL.    I   have   no    further 

questions. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  a  couple  of  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Since  there  is  little  historical  preced- 
ent for  this,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  if  he 
envisioned  this  particular  amendment, 
since  it  was  placed  In  the  bill,  since  the 
amendment  went  under  the  Federal 
Initiatives  in  energy  consei-vation,  and 
since  the  next  section,  section  204,  en- 
compasses State  initiatives  and  insti-ucts 
the  Administrator  to  take  into  consider- 
ation those  mentioned  in  the  previous 
section,  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  familiar  on  page  108,  my 
question  then  Is  whether  he  envisioned 
this  as  being  an  individual  4-percent 
State  reduction  program  as  an  objective 
for  each  State  or  whether  he  envisioned 
this  as  a  4-percent  overall  national  goal 
that  could  vary  maybe  from  1  percent 
in  one  State  to  8  percent  in  another 
State  to  achieve  the  national  average. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
awfully  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  brought  out 
that  point. 

The  answer.  In  my  judgment,  Is  this 
is  clearly  not  a  dii-ective  to  each  State 
to  use  4  percent.  My  State  might  use 
more  or  less  energy  or  might  be  able  to 
save  more  or  less  energy.  This  would  be 
a  national  goal. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Then,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
mean  that  the  administrator  of  the  bill 
at  the  Federal  level  is  the  one  then 
who  would  have  to  go  back  and  make 
sure  that  each  State  plan  then  achieved 


its  maximum  effectiveness  so  tliat  we 
can  acliieve  an  overall  national  average 
reduction  of  4  percent. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  tliink  not  quite 
that  way.  I  would  think  that  in  promul- 
gating national  regulations  under  section 
203  we  would  know  how  much — let  u.5 
take  a  veiy  simple  case — we  would  know 
how  much  energy  we  could  reasonably 
attain  from  reasonable  restrictions  on 
hours  of  use  in  public  buUdings,  and  we 
probably  would  promulgate  a  regulation 
under  that  which,  if  implemented  in  good 
faith  by  the  State,  would  result  in  X 
saving. 

Now,  maybe  there  are  more  public 
buildings  in  Ohio  than  tliere  are  in  Colo- 
rado and,  if  so,  I  suppose  Ohio  contrib- 
utes more  than  Colorado  does  or  vice 
versa.  But  I  think,  and  I  would  aLsO  like 
to  mention,  that  in  section  207  on  page 
111  "the  Administrator  shall,  on  a  regu- 
lar periodic  basis,  establish  realistic  and 
attainable  energy  conservation  targets 
and  objective;-  for  State  energy  pro- 
grams." So  it  is  entirely  possible  as  time 
goes  by  that  the  Administrator  will  say  to 
the  folks  in  Colorado : 

You  have  got  more  public  buildings  and 
you  ought  to  be  doing  a  Utile  better. 

But  I  do  not  think  there  would  have 
to  be  any  sort  of  jigsaw  puzzle  effect. 
This  is  what  I  was  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  HASKELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  it  anticipated  by 
the  Senator  that  the  Intent  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  say  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  goal  to  be  achieved 
Ls  not  less  than  4  percent? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  would  be  coiTCct . 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  the  top  of  this. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  certainly  correct,  and  I  would 
hope  the  Administrator  could  do  better 
than  4  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  will  yield  the  Sena- 
tor time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  line 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  Is  doing,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  further  question  him,  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  what  he  is  doing  in 
his  State  in  the  way  of  solar  energy,  and 
In  line  with  what  we  are  di.«cussing  now 
and  this  bill,  I  think  solar  energy  is  very 
important.  I  understand  there  is  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  a  jtmior  college  now  that  is 
being  constructed  that  will  be  heated 
with  solar  energy. 

I  was  also  in  Colorado  Springs  last 
week,  and  they  are  going  forward  v.ith 
several  solar  energy-  programs  in  that 
particular  city.  We  are  very  proud  that 
we  in  Arizona,  too,  have  some  vei-y  active 
programs  on  solar  energy. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  93d  Congress  we 
produced  a  considerable  amotmt  of  leg- 
islation concerned  with  energy.  We  pro- 
vided for  the  allocation  of  scarce  fuels, 
encouraged  energy  conservation,  and 
greatly  boosted  energy  research.  Today, 
supplying  adequate  energy  to  meet  this 
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country's  demands  continue.-.  ^)  be  a  ma- 
jor problem,  and  it  will  not  be  solved  in 
.lust  a  few  years.  So.  Mr.  President.  \es- 
terday  I  introduced  a  solar  cnertiv  credit 
bill 

Obviously,  we  need  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  energy  forms  that  are  abundant,  and 
we  would  like  to  utilize  environmentally 
clean  forms  of  energy  wherever  possible. 
The  surprising  factor  is.  Mr.  Piesident, 
that  such   a   source   i.s  available   to  us 
r.ow.  The  problem  witli  this  answer  to 
our  dreams — solar  energy— i.s  that  the 
costs  of  adapting  to  its  use  have  not  come 
nito  commercial  competition   with   our 
conventional  sources.  E\en  though  the 
luel  to  operate  a  solar  heating  and  cool- 
uv-i  system  would  be  absolutely  free,  the 
initial  expense  discourases  homebuiklers 
and  homeowners  alike. 

In  debating  the  ta.\  rebate  bill,  the 
Senate  indicated  its  understanding  of 
this  situation  by  adopting  an  energy  con- 
servation amendment  which  included  tax 
incentives  for  the  use  of  solar  energy  In 
conference  on  H.R.  2166.  however." tliis 
provision  was  deleted  to  keep  the  costs 
of  that  extravagant  le-ishition  down— 
and  becau.se  it  was  felt  the  energy  pro- 
vision belonged  more  ptonerlv  'ynh  other 
le'-'i.siation. 

I  introduced  a  separate  biU  to  establish 
solar  energy  tax  incentives.  It  is  my 
strong  feeling  that  such  incentives  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  could  work  hand 
in  hand  with  our  .solar  development  and 
demonstration  programs  and  sianifi- 
I  antly  reduce  om-  oil  imports,  anprove 
our  environment,  save  homeowners  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  fuel  cost.s  and  begin 
our  climb  into  the  era  of  ecological 
harmony. 

Very  simply,  this  legislation  provides  a 
tax  credit  limited  to  S2.000  for  retrofit- 
ting to  an  old  home  or  utili/in'.;  in  new 
construction  solar  energy  equipment 
Considering  the  estimated  $4,000  to 
S8.000  cost  of  solar  heating  and  cooling 
wstems.  I  do  not  feel  this  amount,  25 
percent  of  the  cost,  is  unreasonable. 
Owners  of  commercial  buildings  would  be 
allowed  a  choice:  Either  an  investment 
tax  credit  of  up  to  12  percent  of  the  cost 
oi  a  system,  or  the  rapid  amortization  of 
a  system's  cost  over  60  months  such  as  we 
allow  for  pollution  control  facilities. 

All  equipment  would  have  to  meet  Fed- 
eral specifications  and  be  functioning 
normally  to  qualify  the  taxpayer  for 
ine.se  privileges.  Further  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  be  directed  to 
leport  on  the  use  of  this  credit,  both  tlie 
extent  and  geographical  u.se.  Tlie  Federal 
Energy  Administration  would  be  directed 
to  calculate  the  energy  savings  and 
recommend  needed  changes  in  this  pro- 
'-iram.  including  a  study  of  the  potential 
benefits  and  costs  of  a  loan  guarantee  or 
interest  rate  subsidy  to  incentivize  home- 
builders  to  utilize  solar  energ\-  equip- 
ment. 

After  5  years,  the  goal  we  have  set  for 
commercial  competition  by  solar  energy- 
systems,  these  incentives  would  drop  to 
an  allowable  credit  of  only  15  percent 
of  the  cost  of  application,  with  a  limit  of 
$1.200. 1  feel  these  provisions  would  bring 
about  the  utilization  of  solar  energy  at  a 
small  cost  to  the  Treasury   if  we  reach 
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FEA  goals  for  solar  utilization  of  1  per- 
cent of  all  commercial  and  housing  starts 
being  equipped  with  solar  devices  by 
1980.  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  would  be 
about  $64  million  annually.  And  yet  we 
would  save  many  more  millions  of  dollars 
in  oil  imports  and  we  would  have 
launched  a  new  industi-y  winch  home- 
owners and  busine.ss  people  have  awaited 
a  long  time. 

I  applaud  Representative  Ullmav  for 
ns  attention  to  solar  Incentives  in  his 
legi.slation,  H.R.  5005,  the  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Conversion  Act  of  1975 
but  I  feel  we  must  go  fmther.  We  must 
provide  for  residential  and  commercial 
use,  we  must  have  adequate  performance 
standards  to  protect  all  consumers,  and 
we  must  have  a  high  enough  credit  to 
triUy  enhance  the  high  initial  costs  of 
.solar  equipment.  I  am  also  hopeful  that 
the  PEA  will  be  able  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary anal.vsis  of  an  incentive  i>rogram  for 
builders.  Since,  in  most  ca.ses.  the  builder 
determines   what   type  of   heating   and 
roolin^  system  to  use,  we  slimild  not  over- 
look  his   role   in   bringing   about   solar 
energy  use. 

I  realize  many  of  mv  colleagues  are 
interested  in  this  same  goal  and  look 
lorward  to  working  with  them  on  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  bring  about  tliis 
^erv  desirable  goal. 

Mr.  President,  fortunatolv.  through- 
mit  the  Nation  we  do  h.ive  work  going 
lorward  on  this  very  important  task  of 
frying'  to  lower  the  peakloads  of  the 
utilities.  One  program  that  I  think  Is 
Komg  to  be  veiy  helpful  is  having  solar 
•  ■nergv  for  the  supplemental  utilization 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator  vickl 
.'  >!■  a  unanimous-consent  requesf 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  plea-sed  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr.  Bill  Oakley 
of  my  staflr  be  permitted  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  remaining  consideration 
of  this  bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  of  the  Senator  from  .Arizona 
iias  expired. 

Mr.  HASKELL  addressed  the  Chair 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  am  informed,  after  very  careful  can- 
vass of  the  environs,  that  probably  not 
enougli  Senators  are  present  to  get  the 
required  yeas  and  nays. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  my  amendment  w  1th- 
out  the  normal  seconds. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  repeat  that? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Yes,  Senator.  As  I  men- 
tioned. I  had  the  environs  of  the  Cham- 
ber canva.^sed.  and  there  are  not  enough 
Senators  available  to  get  the  necessary 
seconding  yeas  and  nays,  and  rather  than 
go  into  a  quorum  call,  or  something  like 
that.  I  have  asked  for  a  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on 
my  amendment,  but  that  the  normal 
seconding  procedure  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  as  I  un- 
derstand it 

Mr.   HASKELL.   I  am  now   informed 
that  there  are  sufficient  Senators  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Chamber  to  get  a  second 
and  for  that  reason  I  ask  for  the  veas 
and  nays.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  withdraw  mv  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.'  The  re- 
cjuest  is  withdrawn. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  .second? 

Tliere  is  not  a  sufficient  second 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President  I  su"- 
i;est  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
tune? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  On  the  time  on  the  bill 
Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.  ill  call  tlie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
()b)ection.  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  foi 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  amendment  No 

oo^  to  O.  Owl?. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
.second. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Packwocdi.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  Senate  con- 
sider amendment  No.  331,  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  tlieie 
objeetion? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intent  to  object,  but  I  do  want  to  make 
one  inquiry. 
I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witjjciu 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^ 

The  amendment  will  be  staled. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows.' 
Til  .Senator  rrom  Arkan.sa-s  (Mr.  BrMPKRs, 
propo.se3  an  amendment  numbered  331  : 

On  page  109.  line  6,  strike  the  word  lour' 
and  insert  the  word  "six". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors  yield  back  their  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  believe  this  amendment  will 
be  very  helpful,  and  it  is  needed.  I  think 
that  the  Governors  of  the  States  should 
be  given  at  least  6  months  to  do  this. 
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and  even  that  is  a  short  time.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  making  that 
change. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,   I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  recent  book  "Who 
Runs  Congress?"  Ralph  Nader  singled 
out  the  U.S.  oil  and  gas  industry  as  per- 
haps the  single  most  powerful  influence 
on  Congress,  indicating  that  Congress 
was  the  pawn  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 
Ralph  Nader  was  partly  correct.  The  oil 
and  gas  industry  must  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  Congress,  because  the  Con- 
gress has  chosen  to  punish  it  more  than 
any  other  single  industry.  There  are  at 
least  three  reasons  why  the  oil  industry 
is  the  current  whipping  boy  of  the  Con- 
gress. Most  of  the  reasons  are  related  to 
public  opinion. 

First,  members  of  the  American  public 
think  that  the  sizable  improvements  in 
profits  of  the  petroleum  industry  over 
the  past  2  years  have  gone  into  manage- 
ment's pockets. 

Second,  the  price  increases  to  con- 
sumers associated  with  the  profits  were 
thought  by  the  American  public  to  be 
unnecessary  to  produce  more  oil. 

And  third,  although  most  U.S.  citizens 
favor  a  policy  of  energy  conservation, 
when  polled  as  to  their  preferences  be- 
tween price  or  tax  increases  as  an  in- 
ducement to  conserve  as  contrasted  to  a 
Government  rationing  program,  nearly 
twice  as  many  favored  Government  ra- 
tioning. The  reason  for  this  is  that  many 
Americans  believe  that  the  Government 
is  able  to  devise  and  operate  a  rationing 
program  which  will  guarantee  them  an 
adequate  supply  of  petroleum  products 
at  lower  prices.  The  public's  belief  in  the 
premise  of  the  politician  that  he  can  de- 
liver the  voter  something  for  nothing 
continues  to  persist. 

Air.  President,  the  congres-sional  re- 
sponse has  been  to  enact  legislation 
which  assumes  that  public  opinion  is 
predicated  on  factual  accuracy. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  doing  far  more  than  mere- 
ly making  it  harder  and  more  expensive 
tor  the  U.S.  petroleum  industry  to  de- 
velop the  new  sources  of  energy  required 
to  liberate  us  from  the  prices  set  by  the 
OPEC  cartel,  and  the  threat  of  blackmail 
mherent  in  an  unhealthy  40  percent  de- 
pendence on  foreign  petroleum  supplies. 
About  2  weeks  ago  during  considera- 
tion of  the   emergency   tax  legislation, 


two  amendments  were  adopted  which 
will  have  a  substantial  effect  on  the  de- 
velopment of  energy  supplies. 

These  two  amendments,  which  have 
now  become  law,  will  result  in  an  aggre- 
gate annual  tax  burden  to  the  petroleum 
industry  of  $2.1  billion.  Put  another  way, 
the  industry's  costs  of  producing  oil 
instantly  shot  up  at  a  rate  of  $2.1  billion 
per  year. 

What  this  means  is  that  either  prices 
must  reflect  the  increased  costs  or  less 
capital  will  be  expended  in  looking  for 
oil,  because  the  industry's  $2.1  billion  tax 
bill  must  be  paid  for  out  of  something. 
S.  622  would  prohibit  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  from  establishing 
oil  price  Increases  without  opportunity 
for  congressional  veto,  which  would  allow 
for  passthroughs  of  increased  oil  tax 
costs.  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  then  in- 
dustry expenditures  for  the  search  for 
oil  would  conceivably  decrease  bv  at  least 
$2.1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  recent  industry  expenditures 
in  search  for  oil  and  its  projected  capital 
requirements.  Recall  that  most  members 
of  the  American  public  think  that  oil 
industry  profits  are  channeled  into  man- 
agement's pockets  and  that  the  oil  in- 
dusti-y  does  not  "need"  to  charge  such 
high  prices  in  order  to  continue  pro- 
ducing enough  oil  to  meet  consumer 
demand. 

Regarding  the  misconception  about 
pocketing  profits,  in  1969  the  domestic 
oil  industi-y  expended  $3.1  billion  in  oil 
and  gas  exploration.  In  1973,  the  indus- 
try expended  $5.9  billion  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  1969  the  industry  expended 
$2.8  billion  for  development  and  in  1973 
expenditures  had  increased  to  $3.3  bil- 
lion. In  1969,  industry  expenditures  for 
production  were  $3.4  billion  while  in  1973 
they  had  increased  to  $4.3  billion.  Adding 
it  all  up,  total  expenditures  for  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production  in 
1969  were  $9.3  billion.  By  the  close  of 
1973  they  had  increased  to  $13.5  billion. 
From  this  data,  one  can  safely  con- 
clude that  some  profits  must  have  been 
plowed  back  into  the  ground. 

But  let  us  proceed  another  step  into 
our  analysis.  During  the  past  5  .vears  U.S. 
oil  industry  profits  amounted  to  an 
aggregate  of  $18.9  billion,  while  industry 
expenditures  aggregated  $34.1  billion  or 
nearly  twice  earnings.  Put  another  way, 
not  only  did  the  industry  reinvest  essen- 
tially every  dollar  of  profits  but.  for  every 
dollar  of  profit,  it  went  out  and  borrowed 
nearly  another  dollar  which  it  plowed 
into  supplying  more  oil. 

That  latter  statistic  speaks  to  the  sec- 
ond public  misconception  about  the  in- 
dustry not  "needing"  substantial  profits 
based  on  higher  prices  in  order  to  sup- 
ply America  with  oil.  So  does  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration's  estimate 
that  in  order  to  accelerate  domestic  oil 
supply  in  proportion  to  anticipated  in- 
creased demand  in  order  to  achieve 
energy  self-sufficiency,  $561  billion— in 
1973  dollars— must  be  expended  between 
now  and  1985.  To  use  an  old  clicb.e.  that 
does  not  grow  on  trees. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  ol  argu- 
ment that  the  oil  industry  was  ration- 
alized tomorrow  and  that,  contiisr.-  to 


law.  tlie  Government  was  not  required 
to  pay  compensation  for  the  taking  of 
the  industry's  privately  owned  assets  and 
that,  by  some  unprecedented  miracle,  the 
Government  was  able  to  operate  as  ef- 
ficiently  as  the  industry  does  now.  It 
would  still  take  $561  billion  to  reach  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency.  That  money  would 
have  to  come  from  somewhere.  Presum- 
ably it  would  have  to  be  recovered  from 
the  price  the  Government  charged  con- 
sumers or  from  consumers'  tax  dollars 
paid  to  the  Government  or  from  the  pri- 
vate money  market  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  repay  with  interest. 
Mr.  President,  Congress,  as  j  ou  may 
ha\e  concluded,  lives  in  a  different  w-oiid. 
If  the  private  economy  does  not  produce 
instant  results,  the  solution  that  instant- 
ly jumps  to  too  many  minds  is  to  legis- 
late them.  Time  and  again  those  who 
tried  to  roll  back  the  prices  of  new  oil 
to  $5.25  per  barrel  challenge  those  who 
belie\  e  in  the  stimulus  of  the  marketplace 
to  explain  why,  after  I'j  years,  we  have 
not  seen  a  sharp  increase  in  domestic 
production.  They  will  not  let  themselves 
be  diverted  from  their  demonstration  by 
the  fact  that  exploratory  development 
and  production  expenditures  have  rLsen 
$4.2  billion  in  the  5-year  period  1969-73. 
despite  shortages  of  pipe  and  rigs  that 
resulted  from  our  ill-conceived  venture 
into  w  age  and  price  contixils. 

Let  us  pause  again,  this  time  to  look  at 
a  sample  of  recent  increased  costs  to  the 
oil  industry.  A  variety  of  tubular  goods 
increased  in  cost  between  January  1973 
and  January  1975—55.1  to  65.4  percent. 
The  cost  of  a  two  stage  gas  compressor 
cost  $50,540  in  January.  1973.  In  Janu- 
ary. 1975,  its  cost  had  increased  to  $86  - 
060  or  by  70.2  percent. 

Two  years  ago  a  deep  well  pumping 
miit  cost  §12,300.  Now  it  costs  $29,070.  a 
136.3-percent  increase.  In  the  past  year 
alone  offshore  rig  rates  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  increased  by  31  percent. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  misconception 
that  domestic  production  has  not  in- 
creased but  continued  to  decrease:  there- 
fore, the  oil  industry  must  be  pocketing 
its  profits.  We  have  already  discussed 
increases  in  industry  expenditures  for 
the  search  for  oil.  Somebody  must  have 
paid  for  the  increased  use  of  drilling  rigs. 
During  1974  1,471  rigs  were  operating  :n 
the  United  States,  an  increase  of  23  2 
over  the  1,194  rigs  in  operation  in  1973. 
Somebody  must  have  paid  for  the 
32,756  oil.  gas.  dry  and  service  wells 
drilled  in  the  United  States  in  1974  which 
amounted  to  an  18.0-percent  increase 
over  the  27,551  wells  drilled  in  1973. 

Somebody  must  ha^e  paid  for  the 
proved  reserves  of  crude  oil  added  by 
the  226,163,000  barrels  of  new  field  dis- 
coveries in  1974— which  was  a  94.8-per- 
cent increase  over  the  116  097.000  bar- 
rels added  in  1973. 

What  concern  has  Congress  shown  for 
the  need  to  increase  domestic  oil  and  gas 
production  in  order  to  avoid  interna- 
tional blackmail?  Let  us  summarize  the 
various  types  of  energy  legislation  re- 
lated to  the  development  of  energy  sup- 
plies acted  upon  in  the  past  2 '4  years. 

The  major  emphasis  this  year  will  be 
on  reducing  demand  rather  than  in- 
creasing .supply.  The  means  by  which  the 
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Congress  will  seek  to  reduce  demand  will 
be  and  is  mandator:,'  conservation  and 
allocation  or  ratloninr;. 

Have  Senators  perceived  the  remark- 
able similarity  between  wliat  1.?  happen- 
ing to  oil  and  what  has  happened  to  nat- 
ural gas?  Look  at  the  custom  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  policy  of  set- 
ting area  rates  baed  on  questionable 
cost  data.  Production  lias  been  seriously 
on  the  decline  and  substantial  curtail- 
ments, or  rationing  have  been  tiie  result 
when  the  Government  controls  prices 
and  therefore  prof.fs.  The  Government 
also  prevents  the  development  of  in- 
creased supplies.  This  is  .lust  the  be.'iin- 
ning  of  what  has  happened  to  oil. 

So  far  we  have  talked  privately  about 
legislation  already  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress  to  use  a  familiar  expression.  If 
you  think  things  have  been  bad  recently, 
consider  what  is  about  to  happen  to  you 
now. 

Without  intending  any  purticular  hi- 
erarchy of  honor,  let  us  start  with  the 
Jackson  proposal  contiined  in  S.  740 
for  a  National  Energy  Production  Board. 
The  Board  would  be  authorized  not  only 
to  direct  the  petroleum  industrv  wlicre 
and  when  aiid  how  often  to  drill,  but 
would  also  itse'f  enter  the  exploration 
and  production  bu.siness  onshore  on  Fed- 
eral lands  including  tlie  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
As  an  added  bonus,  the  Energy  Produc- 
tion Board  would  aL-o  manufacture  tubu- 
lar goods,  Isr.se  equipmerit.  and  other 
materials  associated  with  cil  and  gas 
exploration  and  pioduction. 

The  Board  al  o  would  cpei^te  its  own 
coil  mines  and  take  over  the  railroad^;. 
I  must  add  that  this  i.:  a  serious  proposal. 
The  various  congres.sional  Democratic 
energj'  policy  reports  recently  issued  all 
contained  a  recommendation  favoring 
creation  of  an  Energy  Production  Board. 
Next  there  are  various  ver.sions  of  bills 
which  call  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Petroleum  Import  Administration  under 
the  chief  sponsorship  of  Senators  H.art 
and  Church  and  Congressman  Udall. 
These  bills  would  make  it  a  crime  for  any 
private  company  to  import  oil  into  the 
United  States.  Instead,  only  the  Federal 
Energy-  Administration  would  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  U.S.  oil  imports. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  response  of 
the  Congress  to  dealing  with  the  energy 
crisis.  Tell  the  voter  he  is  going  to  get 
something  for  nothing  because  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  take  over  the  energy- 
business.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Amer- 
ican public  soon  wakes  up  to  what  the 
Congress  is  doing  to  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  submit  an  amendment 
at  this  point,  and  that  further  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  follow  immediatelv 
thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
am.endment  will  be  stated. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  67.  line  17.  after  the  word  "title," 
title  II  of  this  Act,". 


in:>crt    the  following 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
vary  simple  amendment.  I  have  spoken 
with  tlie  managers  of  tlie  bill,  and  also 
the  minority,  and  I  do  not  tiunk  it  Ls 
cjntrover.-ial  at  all. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
extend  to  title  II  of  this  act  the  prohibi- 
tions on  unreasonable  actions  whicii  now 
applies,  by  virtue  of  section  3  08  of  the 
biil.  to  title  I. 

My  specific  concern  Im  oiferi»ig  my 
.uncndment  is  to  insure  that  interim  en- 
ergy conservation  lilans  promulgated  by 
tiie  President  pursuant  to  .section  202 
and  permanent  energy  eiEciency  and 
conservation  standards  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  203  are  subject  to  the 
standards  of  section  108.  In  particular, 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  tiie  'reasonable 
restiictioi'is  on  liours  for  public  buildings" 
and  the  "standards  for  reasonable  con- 
trols and  restrictions  on  discretionary 
transportation  activities"  which  those 
two  :;ections — .-ections  202  and  203 — au- 
thorize, do  not  result  ui  unreasonable 
and  disproporuonate  burdens  on  tiie 
tou:i:-m  industry. 

When  the  President  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tun  promulgate  energy  conservation  reg- 
•j.lations  under  this  act.  they  must  take 
care  to  reduce  energy  waste  but  not  en- 
ergy usage  which  creates  jobs.  Tourism, 
because  it  is  regarded  as  leisure  activity, 
might  be  the  target  of  some  energy  con- 
servation plans.  One  mans  leisure  may 
be  another  man's  livelihood,  however.  So 
I  offer  this  amendment  in  order  to  pro- 
vide guidelines  t-o  tl:e  exrergy  conserva- 
tion planners,  that  in  deciding  what  re- 
strictions are  necessary  and  appropriate 
they  look  at  the  whole  economy  to  find 
areas  where  energy  is  wasted  and  can  be 
saved  without  loss  of  jobs,  rather  than 
loading  the  brunt  of  energy  savings  on 
a  useful  industry  such  as  tourism  which 
provides  jobs  for  our  people  and  tax  rev- 
enues for  our  States  and  local  communi- 
ties. 

I  want  to  clarify  one  technical  point 
before  closing  my  remarks.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  make  both  paragraph  (ai  and 
paragraph  <b)  of  section  108  applicable 
to  title  II.  I  would  hke  to  have  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  confirm  if  that  is  also 
his  understanding. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Utah  on  a  most  constructive  amend- 
ment. 

The  effect  of  his  amendment,  of 
course,  is  to  apply  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 108.  prohibitions  on  unreasonable 
actions,  to  the  conservation  provisions 
of  the  bill,  title  II. 

I  mast  say  that  title  II,  the  cons.erva- 
tion  area,  is  an  area  which  can  be  sus- 
ceptible to  arbitrarj-  and  capricious 
judgment  and  decisions,  and  I  think  in- 
corporating the  provisions  of  section  108 
in  title  II— and  that  is  the  thrust  of  it- 
is  a  most  h.elpful  and  useful  addition 
to  tlie  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  conservation  area  in  the 


energy  field.  He  offered  the  historic 
transitional  amendment  in  connection 
with  home  insulation  which  was  in  the 
predecessor  to  this  bill  that  was  passed 
over  a  year  ago  and  was  vetoed.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  continuing  eifort  in 
this  regard.  This  amendment  is  but  an- 
other example  of  his  astute  and  thought- 
ful consideration  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  I  commend  him 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
;)renarca  to  accept  the  amendm.ent.  and 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
i:;Iensed  to  .-^upiJort  the  amendment.  It 
IS  a  very  equitable  and,  I  think,  beneficial 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Aii'ona,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
P.icK-.vooD>.  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on 
a  Treeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss*. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lav  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

-Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
::est  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that 

tho  time 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in.aead  of  that,  will  the  Senator  vield 
me  3   minutes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  West  'Virginia 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
Tor  ordt  r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  understand  the  Senator. 
Is  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  raising 
a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  call  for  order 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezki  for  which  an  order  has 
previously  been  entered,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire'  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRTVTLEGES  OF  THE  FLOOR— S.  C22 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  If  the 
Chair  will  indulge  me  momentarily,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Domenici  that  Darla  West 
be  granted  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  the  further  consideration  of  the 
pending  measui-e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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HME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 
S.  66 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  66  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate — 
and  this  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle — there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  bill; 
that,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2 
hours  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Bartlett;  that  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation of  30  minutes  on  any  other 
amendment.  20  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal,  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  fonn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The   text   of   the   unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordired.  That,  during  liie  coii.-udeip.tion 
of  S.  6G  (Order  No.  29  i .  the  so-called  ••NiUire 
Trfliiiinsj  Act  oi  11,'75.*'  debate  on  .iny  amend- 
ment (e.x.^ept  an  ar.iendnient  to  be  ollered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett). on  which  tliere  shall  be  2  hours  de- 
bate) .';hall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  co)i trolled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  that 
debate  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
shall  bo  limiled  to  '20  minuLes.  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controiled  b;'-  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  minag^r  of  ti;e  bill:  Provided,  That 
in  tise  event  the  manager  of  tlie  bill  is  hi 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  sh.all  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Minority  Leader  or  hi.s  de.sig- 
nec:  Provided  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro\i.sions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  tl;e  question  of 
the  final  passage  o;  the  .said  bill,  debate  .shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders,  or  their  designees: 
Provided,  That  the  said  Leaders,  or  either 
of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their 
control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bui,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal. 


mane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  .■jhail 
be  received. 

Ordered  furtlier.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders,  or  their  designees: 
Provided,  That  the  said  Leaders,  or  either 
of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their 
control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  i}ie 
consideration  of  any  amendment  debatable 
motion  or  appeal. 


The   concurrent   resolution    iH.   Con. 
Res.  203  I  was  agreed  to. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  229 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  request  has  been  taken  up 
with  the  other  side  and  cleared  there: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  229  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate,  that 
there  be  1  hour  on  the  bill,  30  minutes  on  ' 
any  amendments,  and  20  minutes  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal,  and  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The   text   of   the   unanimous- consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
S_  229  (Order  No.  57),  the  so-called  "Scrhn- 
shaw  Art  Preservation  Act  of  1975,"  debate 
on  any  amendment  shaU  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  and  that  debate  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill:  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
Minority  Leader  or  hU  designee:  Provided 
lurther,  That  no  amendment  that  is  not  ger. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGHEE.MENT 
AND  ORDER  FOR.  THE  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  MR.  McCLURE— NOJTI- 
NATIOivJ  OF  NEIL  STAEBLER  TO  BE 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  COMMISSION 

M--.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  I  ask  una?iimous  consent,  as  in 
executive  session,  that  at  such  time  as 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Neil  Staebler.  of 
Michigan,  to  be  appointed  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  is 
called  up  and  made  the  pcncing  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  nomination  of  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  Air. 
Cannon  and  Mr.  McClure:  and  that  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  or  when  such 
time  as  remains  is  yielded  back.  Mr. 
McClure  be  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  recommittal  motion; 
that  the  vote  then  occur  without  further 
debate  on  the  recommittal  motion,  and 
that  if  the  recommittal  motion  fails  the 
vote  occur  immediately  on  the  question 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Staebler. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Will   the   Senator 
withhold  that  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   I  withdraw 
my  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT  OF  ESCORT  COMMTTTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  'Vice  Presi- 
dent be  authorized  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  join  a 
.similar  comniiLtee  on  the  part  of  the 
House  oi  Representatives  to  escort  the 
Pre_^ident  of  the  United  States  into  the 
House  Oi.-mber  for  the  joint  session  at 
9  p  in.  on  Thursday,  Aoril  10.  1975. 

The  PRESn:)ING  OFFICER.  Witi^oiit 
objftiun.  it  is  so  ordered. 

OHDER  FOR  1HE  RECOGNITION  OF 
MR.  BENTSEN  ON  MONDAY.  APRIL 
14.  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.=:dent. 
I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
ne.vt.  a:ter  tiie  two  leaders  have  been 
re'_^osni-:ed  under  the  standing  order.  Mj-. 
Bemsen  be  recognized  for  net  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obieciion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  u;iderstanuing  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  both  sides  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STANDBY   ENERGY  AUTHORITIES 
ACT 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TO  RECEIVE  A  MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  House  concurrent  res- 
olution and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 203,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Thtusday, 
April  10,  1975,  at  9  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  such  communications  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  pleased 
to  make  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 


The  ScMule  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  622 1  to  provide 
standby  authority  to  assure  that  the  es- 
sential energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  met.  to  reduce  reliance  on  oil  im- 
ported from  insecure  sources  at  higli 
prices,  and  to  implement  United  States 
obligations  under  international  agree- 
ments to  deal  with  shortage  conditions 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  which  have  been 
previously  ordered  on  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  be  taken 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  vield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  Mr 
Haskell,  No.  332. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  amiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  <Mr.  Morgan)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is 
absent  on  oflBcial  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
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Montana   (Mr.  Metcalfi   is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

1  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votinR,  tlie  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton  'Mr.  Macnuson'   would  vote  "yea" 

Mr,   GRIFFIN    I  announce   that   the 
Senator   from   Tennessee    <Mr.   B.«ker> 
Che  Senator  from  Hawaii  <  Mr.  Fong  •    the 
Senator  from  Arizona  -Mr.  Goldwat'er) 
.'nd  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'M..  Tah' 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senat.>-  trom 
New  Jersey  'M;.  Case  ^ 
t  lal  business. 

I   further   annoui-.ce    ,-.v^cw, 

and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nev.  Jcr=^e\ 
'Mr.  C.^sEi  v.ould  vote -yea." 

The  result  was  aunounceil— vt-m   C8 
nays  2 1 ,  as  follows : 
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is  absent  L.i  offi- 
that.   if   prc.^ent 


IRolli 


Abciure/k 

Allen 

Bayh 

Beiuscii 

B.cien 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdirk 

Bvrcl.  Robert  C 

C.'ujnori 

Chiles 

Church 

C.urk 

Crsii.stoii 

Cu.ver 

non.enici 

fiiijleioii 

ra.'tlaiul 

lord 

O.fnn 

C;n:!:u 

H;.rt.  Ci;irv  W. 

H.Ttke 


/all   Vote   ."vj.    [ 

H.iakell 

Hatueld 

HathawBV 

HeliiiS 

Ho;iin;'S 

H;idd!f.sto:i 

Hiioiphre.v 

Jack.sou 

Javus 

Kenne<!.v 

l.t'iihy 

Long 

M.uisfieUl 

McClel!:t:i 
McCIee 
MfInt;.Te 
Moiiriale 

Mo'.iioyn 

I^Io.ss 

.Muske 

Nelson 

Nunn 


U  Leg.) 


Packwo<Mi 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmi.e 

Kandolph 

Riblcoa 

Koth 

Hrhweiker 

Scott.  Hc'ii 

Sparkmau 

StafTorti 

SStetiuia 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

TalmticlKe 

Tiinney 

Weirker 

'.ViUian.s 

Voung 


NAYi 


a 


Biir.lett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Broik 

Bnrklev 

Bvrd. 

Harry  f 
C'r.nis 


nak^r 
Crt.se 
Font; 
Go;a«a'. 


Jr. 


Dole 

Fannin 

Clarii 

Ciravel 

H;iiise;i 

Hart.  Phiup  A. 

Hruska 

Johnston 


Laxalt 

McCUue 
Scott, 

WiihiiniL 
otevetis 
Thurmond 
Tower 


NOT   VOTINT, 

Tnonve 

Magnuson 

McOoveru 

Mf.citi: 


—  10 


Mor-j  a  u 
Ta/t 


So  Mr.  H.\SKELLs  amenumcnt  <No.  632  > 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre-sident,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDLNG  Of  FICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V  -'11  report 

The  assisUnt  legislative  tlerk  read  as 

lollov.s: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  propose"!  an 
amendment  on  page  97.  line  9.  to  staike  out 
section  123  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  new 
Language. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  97.  line  9.  strike  out  S^,  123  and 

in.sert  in  lieu  of  It  the  following  new  section  • 
■Sec.    123.    Pl'.ase-out   of   Petroleum   Price 

controls.—  ' 

fa)  The  pr:.-e  permitted  fur  oil  now,  or  In 
t!.e    future,    claisiSed    ae    •■old"    oil    uader 


"(b) 

■■(CI 

•■(d> 


regiilatlnn  pronniIi.;ated  pur^^uant  to  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Emerceucy  Petr.ileum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  629 1  and  in  effect 
on  January  I.  1975.  may  be  increased  to  the 
level  m  exiect  f-,r  'neW  or  ■•.■^tripper-well  oil^ 
under  changes  to  be  promulgated  In  exlstin- 
regularions  on  the  ba.-ls  of  >  ,  of  the  dlfferenc? 
in  price  to  be  allowed  on  Julv  I.  1975  ''.  the 
dltfer-n-e  on  July  1.  Vjis.  and  the  flnal  •  .  on 
Julv  1.   1977.  when  this  title  expires. 

iH)  The  liicome  d.rived  b..-  the  producer  of 
the  oil  from  the.se  price  increases  .shnll  be 
s'ih.ie~t  to  an  excess  or  t-i.x  a*  a  r.ite  of  lOO 
per  centum  unlcos  It  i.s  re-ir.ve  :tcd  v  Ithii- 
three  years  fcr — 

"(I)  iniangible  drilling  und  de' p-oDis'e-t 
Casts.  '^         *" 

"(2)  the  following  items  If  raid  or  incurred 

lor  the  purpofae  of  .i.scertaii,iii»;  the  existence 

locition.  extent,  or  qinlity  of^anv  deposit  of 

on  or  gas  within  the  United  StarU  or  a  pos- 

e«sion  of  the  United  State.-.:  ' 

■  (11)    aerial  phott-graphy; 
geniocical   mappln',': 
airborne   mncrnetonieter  siirvevs' 
yravitv  meter  .'^urvev.*: 

■  (ei    .seismfvapli  surveys;   or 
J^J^.,.r     ,eolo::lc.U  ■  und     geophysical 

"(3»  theconatruction.reotnsiruction  e-ec- 
tion,  or  acquisition  of  the  following  iten.s 

"ta)  depreciable  a-set.s  used  lor  "the  ex- 
ploration for  or  the  d"vpiopnie-,t  or  produc- 
tion oi  oil  or  i-as  (Inchidint,-  d-v.  l,,nnient  or 
production  from  oil  bliaiei;  convertlne  oU 
shale,  coal,  cr  hquld  hydrocarbons  into  oil 
or  gu;-^:  or  reining  oil  or  cas  (but  not  beyond 
the   primary    product    staiiei; 

"(b)  pipcimes  for  g.UhL-nn^  or  trac  .iijt- 
t.ng  oil  or  gas,  and  f..cilities  (such  a.s  pump- 
mg  statioMsi  di-cctlr  related  to  the  usp  of 
fuch  pipelines. 

'•(4»  .secondary  or  tertiarv  recovery  of  oil 
or  gas,  includim,'  remedial  work  neccssar'- 
to  man. tain  or  rctoie  primary  production, 

'(o)  the  acqul.sition  of  oil  and  f^-is  lease.s 
btit  the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be 
ta.-.en  into  account  under  this  .subparai^raph 
for  p.ny  taxable  period  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  aK^-re-ate  nf  the  amounts  v  hlch 
may  be  taken  into  account  bv  the  ta.xpiver 
under  subparagraphs  d,.  (21".  o.  and  (4, 
fur  siuii  period 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFIC-R   Ti  e  Sci- 
ator  fromOklalioma. 
^  Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President .  I  ask 
f'  r  the  yca.^  anrl  nays  on  my  amciuiinent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
:i  sufficient  .second?  There  is  a  :^ufr;c•ient 
.'-econci. 

Tlic  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
inirpase  of  this  amendment  Is  yery  sim- 
!>lp.  Wc  now  ha;e  a  two-oil  pricing  sys- 
tem for  oil  in  this  roimtrv.  Old  oil  pro- 
duced now  is  scllinE:  for  about  half  the 
vpcc  of  new  oil  or  stripper  oil,  and  about 
half  of  the  price  of  oil  on  the  world 
market. 

As  every  Member  of  the  Senate  know^ 
It  l.s  caasing  serious  problem.-,  in  its  ad- 
ministration. It  Is  an  allocation  pro- 
gram that  Is  breaklnp:  do'RTi. 

Also,  if  it  Is  the  desire  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Govermneut  to  bfcome  more 
or  le-s  independent  and  secure  from  for- 
eign sources  of  oU.  v.e  need  to  pro\ide 
incentives  to  produce  more  here  at  home 
We  also  need  to  provide  a  means  cf 
conscivatior.. 

Tlie  programs  being  con.^idered  prac- 
tically all  involve  rationing  or  increases 
in  Uie  cost  of  energy  so  that  users  will 
( or^serve  more  and  use  less. 
There  i.s  also  a  grc:it  need  for  more 


capital  in  the  indu^stry  to  drill  deeper 
wells  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  in 
the  deeper  gas  zones,  and  on  the  Noi  th 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  ac- 
coniphsh  all  of  those  objectives  bv  phas- 
ing in  a  decontrol  over  old  oil  prices  in 
three  phases  over  the  next  3  vears 

Tlie  amendment  states  that  one-third 
o:  the  difference  of  the  price  between 
new  and  old  oil  would  be  allowed  en 
■July  1.  1975;  one-third  the  ctifferenc-  -^i 
Jo.\\  1  1970,  and  the  final  oiie-tiiird  on 
J.ilv  1.1977. 

At  iha.  time  there  would  be  no  more 
ciifference  betwe-n  the  price  of  new  oil 
and  old  oil. 

The  amendment  also  includes  an  ex- 
cc.ss  profits  tax  provision  requiring  that 
;>il  the  income  received  by  producers  for 
the  mcrca-e  in  the  price  of  old  oil  would 
lia'.-e  to  be  plowed  back  or  would  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  100  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  hn\e  no  further  com- 
ment to  make  about  the  amendment  at 
thic,  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  question  i.^  on  a-reeir.g  to  the 
.nu'ticlment. 

Ml-.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Piesidcnt,  on  bc- 
hull  of  the  comiiiiLtee,  I  state  that  the 
f.n-.ei.dincnt  is  not  acceptable  to  Uie 
(.o,rini:ttee.  Tiie  committee  hopes  to 
iiuid  -learings  on  this  subject  wiUiin  the 
next  3  ueeks. 

The  amendinc'it  cf  the  Senator  from 
OkI  ilioma  is  very  similar  to  the  Gravel 
aracndiucnt  which  has  already  been 
considered  by  the  Senate.  As  I  say,  the 
substance  or  the  concept  of  it  will  be 
coiksidtred  in  committee  hearings  later 
this  month. 

A  point  of  order  could  be  raised  about 
this  amendment  because  of  the  tax  as- 
pects of  it.  but  I  simply  want  to  voice 
tne  committee's  ojipo-sition  to  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv 
l;me. 

Mr.  lANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  commend  the 
Senator    'rem  Oklahoma.   I  realize  his 
sincerity   in   offering   this   amendment. 
Yes,  a  similar  amendment  has  been  con- 
sidered previously,  but  this  amendment 
would  solve  one  of  the  primary  enerry 
problems  which  we  have  been  working  on. 
llie  administration  has  been  trying  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  energy.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  is  giving  the  incen- 
tives for  an  increase  In  this  amendment 
It  provides  that  there  will  be  an  incen- 
tive for  a  plowback.  and  there  will  be 
an  excess  profits  tax.  Certainly  it  meets 
all  the  requii-ements  that  have  been  ad- 
vocated to  achieve  the  goals  we  have  in 
our  energy  picture. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  off.^ring 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  uill  Uie 
Senator  jield? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  look  back  with  some  mis- 
givings in  a  few  months,  after  we  have 
had  the  time  to  see  what  Impact  the 
rut  in  the  depletion  allowance  has  had 
on  the  economy,  parUcularly  on  the  oU 
industry.  I  wonder  if  we  were  not  111- 
advl^ed  in  voting  as  I  anticipate  we  shall 
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vote  on  tlie  amendment  proposed  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Practically  every  expert  who  has  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
i.nd  Insular  Afifairs  and  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  on  either  side,  has 
been  on  record  in  pointing  out  that  you 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

I  believe  that  tlie  Senator's  amend- 
ment makes  great  sense.  If  we  want  to 
become  more  energy  self-sufficient  in 
America,  if  we  want  to  shorten  the  lever 
that  tlie  OPEC  countries  have  now  and 
which  they  have  applied  effectively  in  ex- 
])re.ssing  their  disapproval  of  our  foreign 
j)clicy  or  whatever  else  may  be  tlie  case 
to  invoke  their  opposition  or  ire,  we  will 
]ia\e  to  do  it  in  the  manner  that  is  pro- 
posed by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

I  wish  the  Senate  had  more  time  to 
(.onsider  the  sound  advice  that  has  been 
given  by  any  number  of  experts.  If  that 
had  been  the  case — I  regret  that  it  has 
not — I  would  anticipate  that  the  Sen- 
ator's amendr>ient  would  be  given  rather 
substantial  ;:pproval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  PrAsidi-nt.  I  will 
li.ke  1  minute  to  conclude. 

The  Senate  has  considered  the  Gravel 
amendments,  which  are  different.  They 
have  the  same  objective.  This  amend- 
ment would  start  the  decontrol  process 
as  of  July  1  of  this  year  and  would  end 
it  by  July  1  of  1977.  It  is  a  phased  de- 
control. It  would  not  produce  a  sudden 
jolt  on  the  cost  of  gasoline  or  other  types 
of  energy,  and  it  would  prepare  us  for 
the  consenation  program  that  the  Sen- 
ate probably  will  have  to  adopt  very 
quickly. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  we  should  go 
ahead  and  do  more  in  the  way  of  con- 
servation. The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  said  that  other  hearings  need  to  be 
held.  But  here  is  a  step  we  can  take  now, 
without  hearings  being  necessai-y — we  all 
understand  the  issues — and  get  moving 
now  and  not  have  a  7-month  delay.  I  see 
no  need  to  wait  for  hearings  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  legislation.  I  m-ge  the 
approval  of  this  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
'  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  ''nay." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong). 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
(Mr.  Case)    would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  61.  as  follows: 

IR:MlC.^ll  Vote  No.  rJ4  Lc  •   I 


B;.  rtlcll 

iiellmon 

Bentseu 

Brock 

Bucltiey 

Curti.s 

Dole 

Domenlri 

Eastland 

Fannin 


AhouTLzk. 

Allen 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Eagleton 
Glenn 
Griffin 
n;ir'.  G; 


rj  v; 


YEAS-  L'.S 

Garn 

Goldwaicr 

Grayel 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

RIcClure 

McGee 

NAYS— tjl 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfleld 

Hathaway 

Hoi  lings 

Huddlestou 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Morgan 

MOGS 

Muskie 
Nelson 


Mon-ioya 

Packwood 

Pearson 

.'^■'■Olt, 

William  L. 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 

^  •jiini; 


N  liM) 

PaMorc 

Fe'.i 

Percy 

i-roxmiif 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

P.oth 

Schweiker 

-Scott,  Hu'Jih 

.Sparkmnu 

KtafTord 

Steuuis 

Steveiiioii 

.Stone 

SjTninLjtoii 

Talmadtre 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


NOT  VOTINCi  -  10 

Baker  Inouye  Metcalf 

Case  Long  Taft 

Pons:  Maiguuson 

Ford  McGovern 

So  Mr.  Bellmon's  aniend;.iciu  v,,v  I'e- 
j  acted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  me  on  a  privileged  matter? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia. 


AGRICULTURAL   PRICE    SUPPORT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  4295. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fack'wood)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4296)  to  adjust  target  prices,  loan 
and  purchase  levels  on  the  1975  crops  of 
upland  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and  soy- 
beans, to  provide  price  support  for  milk 
at  80  per  centum  of  parity  with  quarterly 
adjustments  for  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeuig  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 


the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tlic 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Packuoob)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr. 
McGovern.  Mr.  Allex,  Mr.  HuMpnr.EY, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Bellmon. 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  disiin- 
pui.'-hrd  friend  Irom  Ohio  for  yieldiru  to 
me. 


STANDBY 


FNERGY 
ACT 


AUTHORnir:s 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  C22i  to  provide 
j^tandby  authority  to  assure  that  the  es- 
sential energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  met.  to  reduce  rehance  on  oil  im- 
ported from  insecure  sources  at  high 
prices,  and  to  implement  United  States 
cbligations  under  international  agree- 
ments to  deal  with  shortage  conditions. 

.MNMTiiR     r,\>:i)nLrir     .STRFSStS     NFTD     TOR     (      .\L 
(  C'NVFRSION    .M'THOTTrrY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  .■.end 
;■!!  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIlt-ER  Tiie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cl'.nk  red  :..; 
fuJlows: 

Tin  r  VI 

K.\lI:Ni>ION   OK    .^L■I1^()F.ITY   TO   IS.-^t-t   ORD*  i^S 

Sec.  601.  Section  2il)il)  of  the  Enerpy 
.Supply  and  Enyironmental  Coordiration  Aci 
i'{  1974  is  amended  by  revising  the  date 
■  June  .30.  1975"  to  read    December  31.  ]'i75 " 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  I  have  offered,  and  in 
v>hich  my  able  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  has  joined, 
has  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  i  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  tlie 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  provide  for  ex- 
tension of  the  time  for  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administratioii. 
mider  the  Energy  Supply  and  Enviion- 
raental  Coordination  Act  of  1974,  to  ii.  ue 
coal  conversion  orders  for  an  additional 
6  months,  until  December  31. 197,5. 

Mr.  President,  last  June,  10  month'^ 
ago.  the  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent approved  the  Energj-  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974. 
Among  its  provisions  was  authority  to 
require  electric  power  plants  and  major 
industrial  faciUties  with  the  capability 
to  utilize  coal  to  convert  from  oil  and 
natural  gas  to  our  Nation's  most  abun- 
dant fossil  fuel. 

Six  niontlis  later  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  President  Ford  endorsed 
coal  conversion.  On  January  14,  1975,  I 
wrote  the  cliief  executive  supporting  his 
position  and  stating,  and  I  quote: 

Under  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974.  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  now  has  author- 
ity to  order  the  conversion  of  some  oil  and 
gas  fired  electric  power  plants  and  major  lu- 
dtistrial  users  to  coal  with  minimum  com- 
promise of  compliance  schedules  lor  clean 
air  retiv.ircniciit^.  Thus  1  ain  dLstiirbed  by  re- 
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[>!.:  i>  tliH'  Jddiiioaal  niitiioritv  will  l»e  sniight 
Ki  euse  eu\iroiiniental  rules,  wheu  this  Act 
l.:i.-  vet  to  be  implemented.  National  policies 
11  protect  public  liealth,  us  coiitained  in  the 
Clertii  Air  Ai-t.  iini.>,t  not  be  coiupromLscd  ul- 
tlHuiyh  our  country  ik  tucccX  with  encri;y -stip- 
1  !•   prubieiix.".. 

.\nd  today.  Mr.  Pie>idfiit.  thP  Federal 
i  ;.cr?,y  Administration  iia>  yel  to  i.ssue 
.III  order  aUiioufih  10  moiith.s  have  pas.s- 
(\l.  Dei.pite  a  concerted  e-ffort  since  last 
I  all  by  their  Ofl.ce  ol  Fuel  UtUi/^ation.  the 
I  edcral  Ener^iy  Adnmiistratlon  has  yet  to 
i.ssiie  ii.s  first  order. 

Meanwhile  as  repo'teti  hy  ilie  Wasli- 
iiiKton  Post  on  April  5.  I!t7.».  some  13 
elettnc  powerplant.s  on  tlie  ea.st  coast 
are  switeliing  b;i<  k  to  moie  ro.stlier  oil. 
adding  as  much  a.s  SloO  million  to  con- 
."iumer  electric  bill.s  m  their  service  areas. 
Together  the.se  conversions  al>o  will  in- 
(rea.se  our  oil  imports  by  -.ilmost  100,000 
bitrrels  per  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  !ct(ik-'  tliat  the  Post 
article  by  Thomas  O  Toole  appear  in  the 
FiiX'ORD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, a.s  follows; 
TiiiRrtFS-   Ei.EcrRir   Pi.anis   i.n    F.asi    Swil-n 

B-\CK    To    C'lisTIIKK    On 

(By  Thomas  O  loolf* 

At  least  half  the  East  Coa.-.t  elei  trie  cim- 
p.mies  that  changed  from  burning  oil  to 
■  •lal  during  ihe  Arab  oil  cmbaruo  lia\c 
s-.Utchod  back  to  the  hit;hei-priced  oil.  add- 
ing as  much  a.s  $1.^0  iiiillion.  to  con-^unu-r 
flertric. 

Whais  more,  the  Fciitral  F.iieri;v  Adnnn- 
iatrarlon  has  appeared  pfiwerless  to  prceut 
any  switchback  to  oil.  'the  electric  com- 
panies converting  their  coal  burnuig  plants 
i>ack  to  oil  acted  on  orders  fr(>m  the  state.s 
or  bccau.'se  they  chose  to  do  so  themselves 
tor   reasons  of  convenience 

Tlie  Nixon  ndministratioii  and  then  the 
Ford  admlni-,iraiion  made  strong  pleas  to 
electric  companies,  attenipiiiig  to  i;et  thorn 
to  burn  cheaper  domestic  coal  iiutead  of 
iiigli-priced  Imported  oil  They  achieved 
.some  success  during  and  af'er  the  embargo. 
i:ctting  some  2,3  East  Const  power  phint.s 
iJurniiiLT  more  than  150.000  Ij.urel.i  of  oil  a 
(lav  to  I  haiitie  to  coal. 

But  in  the  last  six  montlis.  at  least  five 
Eaj>t  Coast  eleciiic  companies  Uia;  made  tlie 
switch  from  oil  to  coal  during  the  embargo 
have  goi'.e  back  to  oil  at  13  pUmts.  Together, 
these  switches  involve  the  burning  of  almo.''t 
UinOOO  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

One  reason  these  electric  compauie.? 
swiiched  bad;  t.>  oil  w;is  (hat  thev  lost  their 
state-granted  exemptions  from  clean -air 
standards  to  burn  coal.  Masoachiu-ett^.  New 
York.  Con uecl lout,  New  Jersey  and  niiode 
Island  revoked  manv  of  ihf  tcniporary  vari- 
ances th;a  allowed  electric  n.uipanies  to  tiurn 
coal  insto.d  of  low-suUui  oil 

Another  reason  is  that  oil  J.-;  now  available. 
albeit  at,  $12  a  barrel.  The  states  that  al- 
lowed esemptii.ai->  from  clean-air  standards 
did  so  only  because  oil  was  scarce  during 
the  six-month  embargo  period,  which  began 
ill  October.  197S  The  electric  companies  that 
may  ha-.e  wanted  to  stay  with  coal  are  no 
li>iigiT  iible  to  plead  oil  shurta^e  a.s  a  rca-on 
ro  burn  coal. 

Tltere  is  some  c. idonce  that  electric  com- 
p.iaies  welcome  tiie  change  back  to  oil,  parllv 
oeeati.se  coal  i^  harder  to  transport,  store 
and  burn.  CoaJ  suppliers  also  Insist  on  three- 
to-five-year  conti'acts,  s<.inething  electric 
companies  don  t  want  to  agree  to  because 
they  don't  know  li  they'll  be  allowed  :o  burn 
ciial  that  long. 

Moreover     the     electric     coinp.>n:ps     ha-.e 


aii!  .luati.-  !iie.-.idju-.;nii'nt  chai'ijes  lo  p.i  a 
Oil  their  liigher  oil  cosUs  to  consumers.  Mu»i 
stiites  don't  fuss  too  much  about  the  fuel 
charges  because  they  ta.t  the  power  com- 
panies on  gross  receipts,  meaning  lliey  bring 
in  more  tax  revenues  on  the  higher  charges 
•There  isn't  one  state  on  the  East  Coh.>i 
v.iUmg  to  go  all  out  and  ti.uht  the  fuel- 
adjustment  charges."  said  one  federal  en- 
ergy oftici.il  V.  ho  asked  not  to  be  ideiitilied 
'  rhc-v're  all  making  more  in  tax  money  out 
of    the    fiiel    adjustment    busine.s.s." 

Tlie  nve  Kost  Coast  conipanios  that 
switched  from  oil  to  coal  and  back  again  to 
oil  are  Atlantic  Citv  Electric,  New  England 
Kleclric,  Norlhc.i.st  l/tilities,  Oiangc  .v-  Rock- 
land L'lilitie-;  in  suburban  New  York  and 
Public  Service  Elcctiie  ^t  Gas  Co  in  Nov. 
Jersey. 

Neither  Virginia  Electric  Power  Co 
(VEPCOi  nor  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 
iPEPCO)  has  been  involved  In  any  coal-to- 
oil  changeover  PEPCO's  Chalk  Point  plant 
V  as  planning  to  switch  from  coal  to  oil  at 
o!:e  time,  but  never  did  bec,ai->e  of  the  short- 
age .scare  during   the  Arab  embargo. 

New  England  Electric  is  typical  of  the  li\c 
companies  that  switched  back  to  oil  at  three 
ol  its  power  plants,  two  in  downtown  Provi- 
dence. RI.  and  llie  third  in  Salem  Harbor, 
Ma^s  Both  plaees  are  den.sely  populated  cit- 
ies, where  the  slate*-  were  not  willing  to  coii- 
llmie  exemptions  front  clean  air  standards 
once  the  oil  eini)argo  was  ended. 

New  England  Electric  burns  more  than 
2.T.01I0  barrels  of  oil  everv  day  at  these  three 
plant^.  which  at  siti  a  Ijarrel  costs  them  about 
,*:iOO.(iiiO  a  dav  m  fuel  costs  When  the  same 
plants  burned  coal,  fuel  co.sts  were  a  liltlo 
ni've  than  hall  thai . 

In  New  Jersey,  Atlantic  City  Electric  was 
able  to  burn  coal  to  generate  two-thirds  of 
its  electricity  during  the  oil  embargo  It  ha.s 
been  forced  to  reconvert  to  oil  at  two  of  its 
biu'^,fst  plants,  meaning  that  coal  now  fuels 
less  than  half  its  electric  power  instead  of 
two  thirds 

TIiu  fuel-adjustment  charge  to  Ailantic 
Citv  customers  jiow  averages  a  little  over  $8 
a  month.  Tlie  average  electric  bill  is  now 
more  than  $25  a  month,  almo.'^l  twice  what 
it  was  live  years  ago. 

"We  figure  we  pa>  32  cents  a  gallon  lor  oil 
nowadays."  an  Atlantic  City  Electric  oiricial 
stiid  yesterday.  "The  comparable  figures  I'nr 
coal  are  21  cents  ai.d  for  nuclear  energy  the 
e(|uivaleiit  of  four  cents  a  gallon." 

Under  the  Eneriiy  and  Eiu  iroiunrntal  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1974,  FE.\  Admin istrator 
Frank  G  /Sarb  can  order  power  plants  to  burn 
coal  instead  of  oil.  So  far.  Zarb  has  cho>en 
not  to  e.cerci.'5e  this  authority  though  there 
are  siyiis  that  he  plans  to  test  that  authority 
six>n. 

The  FE.\  is  in  the  midst  of  economic  lu.d 
environmental  studies  of  no  fewer  than  80 
electric  plaitls  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing 13  plants  that  have  switched  back  to 
Oil  ntter  going  to  coal  dtiring  the  embargo. 
FEA  ollicials  .say  they'll  almost  surely  recom- 
mend that  Zarb  order  .-ome  of  these  80  plains 
ro  use  coal 

Zarb'.>-  authority  to  do  so  runs  out  at  the 
end  ol  June,  but  the  FEA  has  retiucsted  that 
Con;;res3  extend  that  authority  beyond  June. 
Bills  to  do  so  are  now  in  the  .Senate  Pubhc 
Worki  Committee  and  the  Hou-^  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Hov,ever.  the  Environmental  Prn!ection 
.^itencv  can  ch.alleiitte  such  an  order  .\nd  the 
plant  Itself  can  fight  the  order,  if  ii  mal;es 
a  strong  ca.se  against  coal. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  Pre.Mtient,  while 
■iomc  of  the.-«e  convcrsioit.s  to  oil  were  on 
tile  order  of  Slates  others  were  because 
the  utilities  cho.-e  t'l  do  so  for  reasons  of 
>-onvenience 

Were  the  Fiicigv  Stipiil  .nui  Fnviron- 
mental  Coordination  Act  fully  imple- 
menred  a.-  intended  by  the  Cmigiess  In.^t 


vear  many  of  the.e  facilities  would  still 
be  on  coal. 

Mr  President,  this  authority  may  well 
exinre  on  June  30.  before  the  first  order 
is  i.ssued  by  the  Administrator  oi  tiic 
Federal  Encrgv  Administration. 

Repeatedly  I  have  been  assured  by  Ad- 
ministrator Zarb  and  his  predecessor 
John  Sawhill  that  this  legislation  woulu 
leceive  the  highest  priority,  yet  the  first 
order  has  yet  to  be  i.-sued.  The  Congress 
even  went  so  far  as  to  provide  additional 
time  after  orders  were  i.s.sued  for  the 
preparation  of  environmental  impact 
siatrtnent.<.  This  represented  a  major 
iKjlii-y  change  lor  the  Congre.ss  regarding 
the  implementation  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

However,  when  tlie  oil  embargo  was 
lifted  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
chose  to  implement  the  statute  in  a  more 
conservative  manner  by  preparing  a  pro- 
grammatic environmental  impact  state- 
ment prior  to  issuing  any  coal  conversion 
orders.  This  is  now  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion around  April  25.  1975. 

This  approach  to  the  imiilementation 
of  liie  statute  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  a  considerable  extt^iision  of  schedule 
for  implementation  of  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmenial  Coordination 
Act. 

Now  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion is  still  faced  with  public  hearings 
on  i)roposed  prohibition  orders  which  are 
not  .scheduled  to  commence  until  May  15. 
1975.  In  addition,  the  agency  is  faced 
with  the  twssibility  of  having  to  prepare 
site-specific  environmental  impact  state- 
ments for  each  conversion  order  during 
the  next  2'-  nionth.s. 

We  have,  of  course,  had  the  .judgment 
of  the  administration  in  this  matter 
Again  I  am  not  being  critical,  but  I  do 
not  believe.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  i  Mr.  F.^nnin  > .  who  ha.s  discussed 
this  matter  with  me,  that  there  has  been 
the  priority  in  the  implementation  of  the 
conversion  provision  that  would  liate 
been  effective  and  in  keeping  with  the 
intent  of  Congre.ss. 

I  think,  however,  that  in  recent  month,'; 
a  concerted  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
Office  of  Fuel  Utilization  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  bill  relating  to  coal 
conversion. 

I  think  It  woulil  be  unfortunate — ii, 
fact  it  would  be  unwise — .should  the  au- 
thority for  this  program  expire  before 
any  actual  field  experience  is  obtained 
This  experience  is  needed  before  Con- 
ercs.^  can  adequately  .judge  the  valiriitv 
of  the  additional  amendments  that  would 
be  liioposed  by  the  administration. 

I  wish  to  cooperate  with  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  managers  of  the  bill,  and 
I  will  not  discuss  the  amendment  further 
except  to  respond  to  ciuestions.  or  hope- 
fully, to  have  their  cndor.scment  of  th-^ 
IJtirpo.se  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  \u.-h  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  siionsoring  thi'? 
amendment,  which  is  a  very  vital  one 
When  we  ore  discussing  coal  utiliza- 
tion, it  is  a  sub.ject  that  is  very  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  pro- 
gram to  utilixe  more  coal  becau.se  of 
its  abundtmce  in  this  Nation  of  ours. 
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If  we  consider  what  we  are  up  against, 
and  the  time  element  involved,  we  can 
recognize  the  importance  of  his  amend- 
ment which  does  cany  through  a  need 
that  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther activity  in  regard  to  this  program 
of  coal  utilization,  and  in  making  the 
necessary  efforts  in  this  respect. 

I  do  feel  that  we  have  not  carried 
t:. rough  as  rapidly  as  we  should  have. 
We  have  delayed  many  programs,  espe- 
<  ially  when  we  realize  how  few  utilities, 
fiir  instance,  were  converted  as  a  result 
i  i  the  desire  that  was  stated  both  by 
Congress  and  the  administration,  and 
v.liich  did  not  result  in  the  activity  which 
v.  as  anticipated. 

So  I  think  it  Ls  vital  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted,  and  that  we  carry 
through  with  the  recommendations  that 
have  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  brought  out  many  times 
that  we  have  not  followed  an  upward 
trend  in  our  utilization  of  coal.  We  have 
followed  a  dovmward  trend. 

Just  10  years  ago  about  23  percent  of 
the  energy  that  was  utilized  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  was  from  coal.  Today  it 
is  down  to  around  18  percent,  and  we 
ju.~t  cannot  allow  that  downward  trend 
to  continue. 

We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  coal 
at  ailable  in  the  Nation,  and  if  we  look  to 
the  future— and  that  is  what  is  happen- 
ing now.  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
pointing  to  the  future  and  making  it 
liossible  for  the  program  to  go  fonvard, 
a  program  that  is  very  badly  needed. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  knowledgeable  friend  yield? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  be  very  pleased. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  amendment  Is 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  extending  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  6  months  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  to  issue  con- 
version orders  as  provided  in  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act.  It  is  not  to  be  construed  in  any  way 
as  a  broadening  of  the  authority  of  the 
FE.'V  Administrator. 

Under  the  Energy  Supply  and  Envi- 
ronmental Coordination  Act  the  Admin- 
istrator of  FEA  is  authorized  to  order 
plants  v^hich  actually  converted  from  oil 
to  coal  after  September  15.  1973  to  con- 
tinue to  burn  coal.  In  addition,  he  is  au- 
thorized to  order  plants  which  are  pres- 
ently burning  oil  but  have  the  capabihty 
to  switch  to  coal  to  cea.se  burning  oil  and 
thus  force  the  u.se  of  coal. 

Such  conversion  orders  can  only  be  is- 
sued in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  act  as  relates  to  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  No 
conversion  order  may  be  issued  by  the 
Administrator  to  a  plant  which  is  pres- 
ently burning  coal  and  wishes  to  con- 
tinue to  burn  coal  except  where  such 
plant  actually  converted  from  oil  to  coal 
after  September  15,  1973. 

Tlie  Energy  Supply  and  Environmen- 
tal Coordination  Act  was  and  is  an  emer- 
gency measure.  It  was  intended  to  ease 
problems  for  oil  burning  powei-plants 
which  were  required  to  convert  or  vol- 
untarily converted  from  oil  to  coal.  The 
Congress  specifically  reserved  the  policy 
decision  as  to  how  to  deal  with  plants 


which  might  at  some  future  date  convert 
from  coal  to  oil  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  consider  this  issue  in 
connection  with  pending  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments. 

I  know  that  Senator  Muskie  would  be 
interested,  as  he  has  indicated,  in  the 
extension,  '«ith  the  undcrstandin-i  tlitit 
I  have  stated. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  In  comr.K-iiding  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  the  6-month  pe- 
riod, I  bring  out  that  the  long-range 
benefits  that  will  be  involved  for  only  a 
6-month  period  certainly  are  not  the  ex- 
tent of  what  will  come  about  over  the 
period  of  years,  and  the  energy  that  -vViil 
be  generated  will  be  of  trem.endous  ber.e- 
fit  to  people  throughout  this  Nation.  So 
I  do  feel  this  amendment  is  essential.  It 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  the  FEA  to  go 
forward  with  their  programing  and  plan- 
ning which  we  discu£.3ed  earlier.  I  feel 
that  it  is  certainly  a  good  addition  to  the 
bill,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  commend 
the  Senator  and  to  supi>crt  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.   RANDOLPH,   The   Senator   from 
West  Virginia  is  appreciative  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Ari.-^ona 
The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Do   the 
Senatofo  yield  their  time  back? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  I  have  no  desire  to 
di.scuss  the  matter  further.  I  think  the 
acting  manager  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority has  studied  this  with  Senator 
Jackson,  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  correct,  and  the 
conmiittee  feehng  on  this  was  there  was 
certainly  no  objection  to  it.  There  was 
no  objection  to  this  extension  of  time, 
and  I  have  no  fm'ther  comment  on  it  at 
this  time. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    the 
time  yielded  back  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 
Mr.  GLENN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, vlll  the  Senator  yield  before  he 
yields  back  the  remainder  of  his  time'^ 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mav  I  sav 
I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  pro- 
posal—I am  not  speaking  now  of  the 
proposal  just  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  but  the  proposal  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia— which 
was  presented  and  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  February  5,  1975.  in  regard 
to  voluntary  conservation. 

That  is  only  2  months  old  and  has 
hardly  had  time  to  succeed  in  what  its 
sponsor  and  cosponsors  hoped  would  be 
the  result.  But  I  still  think  it  has  great 
merit,  and  I  am  wondering  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  does  not  feel 
that  we,  perhaps,  should  give  this  vol- 
untaiy  program  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop possibly  before  going  into  more  far- 
reaching  legislation  such  as  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  before  the  Senate  today. 

I  might  say  that  neither  the  President 
nor  Congress  has  dramatized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Randolph  resolution,  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  purpose  of  the 
Randolph  resolution  and  the  objective  of 
the  Randolph  resolution  are  dramatized 
to  the  American  people  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  respond,  and  we  can  save 


by  voluntary  measures  perhaps  as  much 
as  can  be  saved  by  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  fro;n 
West  Virginia  if  he  would  be  inclined  to 
comnien*.  on  tliat. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Tire  able  Senator 
from  Virginia  calls  to  our  attention,  of 
course,  the  ijrogram.s  of  voluntary  effort 
in  eneigy  conservation  which  cannot  only 
be  made  by  ril  the  American  people,  but 
in  ail  the  segments  of  our  mdustrv.  in 
all  of  the  Federal  and  State  and  local 
CiUilics  01  government. 

There  is  the  opportunity.  Yes.  there  is 
t;ic  responsibility  to  have  this  vohmiai'v 
program  in  motion.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
le-t  in  saying  that  the  resolution  whicli 
I  offered  here,  'Rhich  was  cospon.sored 
by  some  67  Senators,  both  Republicans 
t.nd  Democrat-s.  did  pass  unaiumoasly. 

Later,  the  President— althouih  it" was 
not  directing  liim  to  do  .sometliing.  it  was 
our  request  to  him.  to  locus  attention  on 
thi.^  voltmtaiy  effort,  in  fact,  to  call  lor 
a  c  nisade.  in  ;i  sense,  to  set  aside  a  period 
of  time  lor  doing  it— did  .so.  He  made  a 
naterncnt  in  which  he  calls  for  more 
volur.tary  action,  and  he  commends  the 
Members  ol  the  SentUe  foi  the  actlo'i 
\s-hieh  we  carried  in  force. 

I  ask  imanimous  consein.  Mr.  Pi\  si- 
dent,  to  incinde  at  iliis  point  the  .state- 
ment from  the  Pr.\sident  of  the  UniKd 
otatts  commenting  on  wiiat  the  Senat" 
had  done  m  refei'ence  to  tin-  pas.s;.L:c  "i 
thai  resolutioii. 

There  being  no  objtcLion.  the  siatc- 
nieiU  was  crdeied  to  bi-  jJi'inted  in  tie 
Recqi.d.  as  follow.,: 

Sr.MtMENT   By   THE   Pri  SIDENT   O.N    VoX.V..!^r.V 

ENiKt.y    CoNsfcKVATio.N— Noting    lui.    Vi\.- 
&.\v.i.  or  Si-.-'.-.-ME  Rrsoi.viioN  so 
lu  my  Stale  of  the  Uiaou  Message.  I  out- 
lined  a   coniprclicnsivc   program    to   addie-, 
the  Natioi  's  energy  aiiCl  ecuu^-n  :  p.-obk-.-i-.s 
My    energy    program    includes    measures    to 
encourage   energy   conservation,    to    increase 
domesuc  ener-y  pnxiuction.  a.,d  t..  prepare 
for  aaiy  future  emergency  Uiat  might  result 
from  an  oil  embargo.  I  set  goals  of  reduciiit" 
oil  linpoius  by  1  million  barrels  per  day  be- 
low e.xpected  r.l  imports  by  1  million  barieN 
per  day  below  expected  levels  bv  the  ri:d  <■; 
1975  and  2  million  barrels  per  dav  by  1977  - 
and  achievint;  energy  independence  bv  Y'".e.5. 
I    announced    administrative    actions   and 
lejiislative  prtposaU  wlinh  are  necessary  lu 
achieve  these  goals.  The  Nation  is  now  a«.an- 
ing  action  by  the  Congress  on  niv  legislative 
proposals.  I  am  conndcni  that  the  Coiitrers 
will  move  quickly  sn   that  we  cm  mininnyc 
the  adverse  economic  impact  of  the  otitfigv.- 
of  dollars   for  imported   oil   and   reduce  onr 
vulnerability  to  dK-rupTinn    hv  ntioiher  cn- 
bargo. 

While  we  wait  for  the  Contre.-s  to  aci  i 
would  like  to  remind  the  AmcrKan  people 
that  tlu'jr  voluntary  action.s  <iin  make  an 
important  contribution  lowai-d  achieviny  onr 
economic  and  energy  goal.s.  Rccentlv.  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  adopted  a  reso- 
lution spon.sored  by  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph of  West  Virginia  and  67  other  Senators 
which  calls  upon  me  to  proclaim  an  Energv 
Con.servaliou  Month,  during  which  volun- 
tary actions  to  consi;\e  energy  might  be 
intensified. 

I  welcome  this  action  by  the  Senate  and 
Join  the  .spon.soi-,  of  the  resolution  In  ui-glng 
nil  Americans  to  renew  Theii-  etTorts  to  use 
energy  wisely  .ind  more  efficiently  in  their 
homes,  offices,  .schools,  farms,  industries. 
commercL-U  establishments  and  travel. 

The    oppor;,]i,i,;es    for    \olu;uarv    i-ncrgv 
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conservation  and  tlie  Ijenefuf,  of  oon.sorvatloii 
are  clear  La.si  September.  I  Chtabllslieti  a  goal 
for  Federal  &)ver!inieiit  agencies  to  hold 
cnerty  consumption  in  fi-L-al  year  1975  lo 
levels  15-:  below,  UiT3  I  urn  plca.sed  to  re- 
port, that,  during  the  HrM  mx  (nonths  of  fis- 
•■■il  I!l75.  the  Federal  SKeiK  ip";  have  held  coii- 
snniptiou  approximately  2:i  t>e!ow  1973  lev- 
els-a  savlnt,'.s  efnuvaleiu  to  46  niiiUon  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  a  sHvint;-^  m  eiier^iy  costs  lo 
Federal  taxpayers  of  .*4J;-.  million.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Energy  Re.sources  Council  is  work- 
ing clowly  with  indii.^^trv  and  others  to  Mna 
wiyvs  of  conserving  energy 

■the  voluntary  actions  we  have  taken  Inwe 
made  an  inipwrtant  contribution  and  I  call 
upon  The  leader.-,  of  business  as.d  Indii.stry. 
."•.ale  and  local  Roverimienrs.  and  all  the' 
Aineru'Aii  people  to  renew  and  intensify  their 
vohiiit.tfv  eneruv  conn-rvation  efforts.  The 
•Setiute  h,(.s  called  for  doiunation  of  a  one 
month  period  for  intensified  energy  con.ser- 
viilion  action-.  But  I  am  confident  that  all 
the  senators  who  sponsored  Senate  Resolii- 
llnn  59  Will  join  me  la  uririn-  all  our  citi- 
zen-. I.)  make  ener-y  con.-ervatlon  a  vear- 
roiind  effort 

We  know  thai  voUmiary  actions  alone 
caiinnt  mjUc  our  Nations  enert;v  and  eeo- 
ii.imii-  problem-  Artioii  by  !he  Congress  is 
needed  ..ii  the  mensines  I  have  proposed  to 
incre.i-e  domestic  productioti  and  to  reduce 
deiiiaiul,  all  of  which  are  e.saential  to  the 
^ol'.iilon  of  our  problem.  I  trust  that  Sena'e 
Hesol.Hioii  5«  f  bur.  fhe  first  of  the  con.strui  - 
ti\e  actions  tliat  we  can  expect  from  tlie 
Ciinitre.vi. 

Ml-  R.ANDOLPH.  To  Male  fiittiici-  my 
thinkui^;.  I  um  not  certain  how  far  we 
e;in  exjject.  :i  yoliiiUary  program  to  cany 
Us.  \Vc  (io  know  that  if  ntotor  vehicles  are 
■ipciatrd  on  lii^hways  and  roads  of  the 
United  States  up  to  55  miles  an  hour, 
whirii  i.s  now  a  T'edera!  law.  we  can  save 
u.s  an  estimated  l-',3.000  ixuicl.s  of  oil 
everv  24  hours. 

Thi.s  i.s  ju=;t  one  of  tlie  opjiort unities 
iuid  I  think  al.so  responsibilities  of  the 
Anieii.iui  peoj)!.^  thixiugh  voluntary 
tneaiis  to  biing  about,  iiankly.  a  .situa- 
tion where  the  imported  oil  will  not 
<au.se  the  deterioration  oi  our  pricing 
i'Dliiv  and  also  result  in  sltortages 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR  The  pcnd- 
iiyj.  leiii.slation.  rule  I  of  tiie  pending  leg- 
islation, the  Standby  Etnergencv  Au- 
tlioritie.s  Act.  title  I  is  fairl.v  acciiratelv 
f!'  St  libed  and  I  favor  title  I. 

It  is  title  II  that  sives  me  concern  a.s 
to  how  to  vote  on  this  Ic'Jti.slation  be- 
caii.-.e  title  II  t;oes  a  Kieat  deal  further, 
of  rom-.se.  than  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  distuitiui.shed  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  wliiih  I  had  the  privilege 
ti  cospun.sor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  the  Senator 
was  vfrv  iielpful  in  tiia'  pffort,  in  his 
itniarks  at  the  time  m  tiie  Senate 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BVRD  JR  I  ti.i'tik  tlie 
Penator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yc.s.  .sir 

I  can  understand  t!ie  concetn  oi  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Virginia  and  hi.s 
steming  i-eliictance  to  think  in  terms  of 
t!;e  lemslature  in  its  two  paits  i  ;iin  sure 
tills  is  a  matter  of  study  by  many  Sen- 
ators who  will  be  called  on  to  vote  either 
lor  or  against  this  measure 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  I  thank 
':io  Senator  from  West  V;r<;inia. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  cm-ridenc-  m  the 
American  people.  I  think  tii..t  tlie  Am-ri- 
1  an  people  wilt  re.spond  in  a  voluntarv 
way    if    their    leaders    in    Washinuton, 
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namely,  the  administration  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  Congre.ss  in  Washington 
will  diamati^'e  the  problem  and  will  make 
It  clear  to  the  people  the  need  for  con- 
•servation.  the  need  for  voluntarv  con- 
servation, and  the  result.s  that  will  be 
reqmred  if  voluntaiy  conservation  is  not 
achieved 

I  thank  tlie  Senator 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       Win, 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Well.  I  thank  nu 
colleaKue  and  I  yield  back  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Are  the  Senators  prepared  to  vield 
back  their  time'' 

Mr.  GLENN,  Ye> :  we  are  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN    All  time  i-  viekied  bad: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  asreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Tiie  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator ircm  Ari/ona. 

A.Mf.ND.MlNV     NO.     lOll 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President  I  call  uo 
my  amendment  No.  108 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V. ill  stale  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  le^islatiye  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Tiie  Senator  iroin  .Ari/onu  1  Mr  Fan  Mi.  1 
prfiposes  an  an/piidment  No    U18. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  amend  the  amendment  and  on 
line  2.  in  plate  of  •  December  :n  1975  • 
insert  'March  I.  1976  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  is  m,  amended. 

Mr.   FANNIN    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  is  as 
tollows; 

On  page  :t7.  line  8  delete  -June  M.  i;i7ij- 
:.nd  insert  in  l.eu  Ihoicof  •March  1,  1976" 


xMr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
\eiy  simple  amendment.  It  is  relating  to 
the  mandatory  allocation  program  which 
would  have  e.xpned  August  31.  1975.  and 
now  under  my  amendment  will  be  ex- 
tended to  March  1.  1976 

Mr.  President.  U  is  y,,.i  >  evident  that 
this  is  more  than  ample  time  for 
any  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  tills  particular  program  and 
I  midersiand  ihat  the  manat;pr  of  the  bill 
is  m  agreemenl  and  is  wUIuk;  to  accej^t 
thi.s  particular  amendment. 

Mr  President.  I  v,  miki  lil;e  lor  his  ex- 
l)re.s.sion  at  this  tune 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio 

Mr.  GLENN.  Tlie  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  correct  that  the  committee  has 
agreed,  or  repre-entati;cs  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  committee  chairman  agreed 
to  accept  this  change  of  date,  thinks  it 
Is  a  good  idea.  ar:d  I  think  tliat  no  fur- 
ther colloquy  is  necessary  on  this 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President.  I  would 
iti-l  like  to  exi-'iess  my  appreciation  to 
the  dis(h^!•lu^hed  Setuitor  from  Ohio  for 
his  ediisideration  of  the  amendment. 
I  yield  back  thf  remainder  of  mv  time 
Mr  GLENN  I  ■  it-ld  back  the  remaii>fier 
01  m.\  lime 

The  PRESIDING  OFf  ICtR    All  time 


having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  a-reeing   to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 
The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  views  on  page  74 
section  3  of  the  committee's  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

///  Srriion  122^- Adequate  tuna-  another 
shirking  0/  congrc^f^ional  responsibility 
Section  122  e.xlends  the  life  of  the  Emer- 
■.-encv  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  until  June 
•iO.  m,<;.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  this  Com- 
mittee extended  the  Act  last  year  to  August 
:n.  1!»7.5.  in  S  :i7i7.  The  Committee  then  an- 

nouiKod  in  its  report  on  S.  3717  that 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  four  month 
extension,  therefore,  is  to  provide  adequate 
time  lor  the  new  Congres.i  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  review  the  Act  and  make  a 
dciuiiMve  decision  as  to  its  extension  for  a 
lon-er  period  of  time,  either  in  Its  present  or 
a  modined  form.  The  Committee  is  already 
aware  of  a  number  of  proposed  amendments 
lo  the  Act  Otiier  changes  will  undoubtedly 
be  proposed  in  the  months  ahead.  The  Coni- 
m:nec  believes  that  it  is  too  soon  to  make 
basic  changes  in  the  Act  and  that  proposed 
rlian-es  should  be  considered  next  year  in 
lifcht  of  intire  extensive  experience  with  the 
Act  Accordingly,  it  is  proposing  a  short  ex- 
tension without  amendments. 

Apparently,  the  Committee  feels  that  the 
i:i-.st  eight  months  of  1975  is  not  enough  tune 
to    review  the  act  ". 

.Several  members  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority requested  hearings  on  the  Emergency 
I'etroleum  Allocation  Act  before  taking  any 
action  to  extend  it  beyond  August  31,  1975, 
or  to  amend  it.  it  was  thought  by  those 
making  the  request  that  eight  months  was 
enough  time  to  act  on  a  bill.  The  Committee, 
liowovtr.  apparently  felt  that  eighteen 
months  would  be  necessary  to  review  the 
act.  but  at  the  same  time  felt  it  was  urgent 
iliat  tliat  act  be  amended  anyway  without 
bfiielii  of  hearings. 

Our  feelings  regarding  the  Emergency  Pe- 
tiuleiim  Allocation  .Vt  have  not  changed 
.sm.e  last  August  w  lien  we  expressed  the  fol- 
iK'-ving  \  iHws: 

At  ihe  request  01  tlie  Administration,  we 
voted  to  extend  tlie  expiration  date  of  the 
Emergency  Pctroletim  Allocation  Act  from 
February  28.  1975.  to  June  30,  1975.  Our  sole 
purpose  for  voting  to  support  the  four  month 
extension  was  to  provide  an  additional  period 
of  time  in  winch  to  proceed  with  an  orderly 
and  complete  pha.se  out  of  all  price  and  allo- 
caiioa  controls  No  oilier  amendments  than 
the  mere  four  iiionih  extension  were  con- 
lemplaied  or  agreed  upon  in  conversations 
btiween  Adniii.isiratioii  ollicials  and  meni- 
hers  of  this  Committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  The  Administration  position  as  we 
uiKliTstood  it.  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  expiration  date  of  the  EmerLciu  v 
I'.trolcum  All(jcatif.n  Act  would  be  extended 
to  June  30.  1975 

2  Betv.een  now  and  that  il.ire  the  Adniiii- 
i-iiaiir)n  should  proceed  uuii  an  orderly 
total  pl.asf  out  of  prae  and  allocation  con- 
tiols  to  be  c.impleted  bv  June  30.  1975.  In 
the  immediate  funire  Ihe  Administration 
will  give  priority  attention  to  developing 
regulations  to  remove  many  of  the  inequities 
which  have  resulted  Horn  l!ie  Act.  including 
the  two  tier  pri.-mg  system  tor  crude  oil. 

■fhe  KiiKigency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
by  its  very  title  w:is  intended  lo  be  an  cirur- 
rifiei/  measni-c  to  deal  with  a  temporary  pc- 
Iroleom  fuels  shortage  which  now  has  eiidd. 
That   .such    w:is    wiial    was    contcmpl.i'cd    is 
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clearly  borne  out  by  Section  2  of  the  Act 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that— 

(1)  shortages  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  caused  by  In- 
adequate domestic  production,  environ- 
mental constraints,  and  the  unavailability 
of  imports  sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic  de- 
mand, now  exist  or  are  Imminent; 

(2)  such  shortages  have  created  or  will 
create  severe  economic  dislocations  and  hard- 
ships, including  loss  of  Jobs,  closing  of  fac- 
tories and  buslne-sses,  reduction  of  crop 
plantings  and  harvesting,  and  curtailment 
of  vital  public  services,  Including  the  trans- 
portation of  food  and  other  essential  goods; 
and 

(3)  such  hardships  and  dislocations  Jeop- 
ardize the  normal  flow  of  commerce  and 
constitute  a  national  energy  crisis  which  is 
a  threat  to  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  and  can  be  averted  or  minimized 
most  efficiently  and  effectively  through 
prompt  action  by  the  E.xecutive  branch  of 
Government. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  it  to  grant  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  direct 
him  to  exercise  specific  temporary  authority 
to  deal  with  shortages  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products  or 
dislocations  in  their  national  distribution 
system.  The  authority  granted  uncjer  this 
Act  shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
minimizmg  the  adverse  impacts  of  such 
shortages  or  dislocations  on  the  American 
people  and  the  domestic  economy. 

We  voted  against  the  bill  at  the  time  be- 
cause we  felt  that  the  bill,  tt  best,  would 
only  spread  shortages  around.  Additionally, 
we  felt  that  should  the  Federal  Government 
intervene  in  the  marketplace  by  imposing 
regulations  affecting  supply  and  price,  no 
matter  how  benignly  such  intervention  was 
iuLended,  unforeseen  inequities  would  result 
and  the  shortage  would  be  exascerbated. 

The  one  day  of  hearings  on  this  bill  con- 
tained much  testimony  enumerating  and  de- 
scribing the  Inequities  which  have  resulted 
from  the  Act.  These  remarks  plainly  show 
both  that  the  legislation  was  intended  to 
deal  with  a  petroleum  fuels  emergency 
which  no  longer  exists  and  that  the  wisdom 
of  federal  regulatory  intervention  in  the 
marketplace  even  under  the  then  existing 
fuel  shortage  was  questionable. 

To  continue  to  rely  upon  legislative  au- 
thority designed  to  be  limited  to  emergency 
fuel  shortages  in  times  of  a  reported  surplus 
Is  unwise  and  unjust.  Accordingly,  we  sup- 
port the  four  months  extension  of  the  Act 
only  to  insure  that  the  phase  out  of  price 
and  allocation  controls  will  be  Ijoth  complete 
and  orderly. 

In  retrospect,  our  primary  mistake  was  in 
voting  for  the  four  months  extension  in  the 
first  place.  Had  we  known  that  we  would  be 
faced  with  a  further  extension,  without  hear- 
ings, in  the  Ninety-Fourth  Congress,  we 
v.ould  have  chosen  instead  to  debate  S.  3717 
at  length  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
ivill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
Section  4(e)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (87  Stat. 
627),   is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  4(e) 3  as  follows: 

"ENCOURACEMENT   OF   ENHANCED    OIL    RECOVERY 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  event  that  the  price  regu- 
lation promulgated  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  provides  for  more  th^n  one  price 
(or  manner  of  determining  a  price)  for  a 
given  grade  and  quality  of  crude  oil  produced 
in  a  given  producing  area,  the  regulation 
shall  provide  that  the  price  applicable  to 
'new  oil',  as  defined  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  shall  be  the  highest  price 
applicable  to  the  given  grade  and  qtt.ality  of 
crude  oil  produced  in  the  given  producing 
area. 

"(B)  For  the  ptirpcses  of  this  paragraph, 
'new  oil'  refers  to  any  crude  oil  produced 
from  any  property  in  any  calendar  month,  in 
excess  of  a  percentage,  specified  in  the  regu- 
lation, of  the  volume  of  crude  oil  produced 
from  that  property  in  the  corre.^ponding  cal- 
endar month  of  the  previous  year. 

"(C)  The  percentage  specified  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
reflect  and  take  into  account  the  rate  of  de- 
cline in  production  normally  expected  from 
individual  oil  re.servoirs  In  the  absence  ol 
enhanced  recovery  techniques,  such  as  meas- 
ures to  increase  the  permeability  of  the  res- 
ervoir. Including  acidizing  and  fracturing, 
measures  to  restore  reservoir  pressure  by  in- 
jection of  water,  steam  or  gas.  and  measures 
to  reduce  oil  viscosity  or  capillarity  by  the 
introduction  of  injected  substances  or  heat." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  submitted  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Senator  Long,  and  Senator 
Stone,  the  object  of  which  is  to  encour- 
age secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  by 
giving  that  incremental  amount  of  oil 
which  is  produced  by  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery  the  higher  price  pres- 
ently allowed  under  the  regulations. 

The  intent  is  that  if  a  man  is  produc- 
ing oil  from  a  given  reservoir  this  year, 
let  us  say  in  April  of  this  year  he  pro- 
duces 100  barrels  of  oil  and  he  is  able  to 
increase  that  take  this  year  through  the 
use  of  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  by 
50  barrels  of  oil,  then  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  that  the  regulation  shall 
specify  that  he  receive  the  higher  price, 
the  unregulated  price,  if  you  will,  of  tlaat 
last  50  barrels  of  oil. 

It  is  not  that  oil  that  he  would  get 
anyway,  but  only  that  produced  by  sec- 
ondary or  tertiary  recovery,  or  by  what 
we  call  in  the  amendment  enhanced  re- 
covery techniques. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  that  we 
have  some  40  billion  barrels  of  oil  in  re- 
serve at  present. 

It  is  also  estimated  that,  through  these 
enhanced  recovery  techniques,  an  addi- 
tional 59  billion  barrels  of  oil  can  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  Why  are  the  59 
billion  barrels  of  oil  not  considered  re- 
serve and  the  40  billion  barrels  are  con- 
sidered reserves?  For  two  very  simple 
reasons,  Mr.  President:  The  first  is  sci- 
entific or  technological.  We  have  not  de- 
veloped all  the  techniques  ai^d  all  of  the 


means  and  measures  by  which  we  can 
extract  this  oil.  The  second  rea.son.  and 
the  more  important  reason,  is  purely 
economic.  That  is  tliat  the  lower  old  oil 
price  is  $5.25  a  barrel  makes  it  simply 
not  v.oith  it  to  go  in  ai.d  use  the.se  en- 
hanced recovery  techniques — acidizing, 
all  of  these  measures  designed  to  cnliance 
the  permeability,  the  pressure,  or  the  re- 
covery from  a  given  known  reservoir. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  reseivoirs  around  this  country 
that  are  not  being  produced  at  present 
because  they  are  considered  to  be  de- 
pleted under  the  present  economic 
structure.  That  is  to  say  even  though 
maybe  60  percent  of  the  c:!  tha.  vas  ont- 
inally  there  is  still  there,  it  is  ju/t  not 
worth  it  to  go  in  and  get  it  out  at  $5.25 
a  barrel.  But  at  th?  higher  oil  price,  at. 
say.  $11.80  a  barrel,  it  immediately  mukes 
it  economically  feasible  to  go  in  ;^nd  pio- 
duce  ihat  oil. 

As  ittr  as  the  technique  followed  in  tliis 
amendment  ir,  concerned  h^t  me  explain 
that  for  the  record.  The  amendment 
crc.nes  a  new  category  of  oil  called  new 
oil.  It  says  for  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph tliat  new  oil  shall  be  that  oil  pro- 
duced this  month  which  is  in  excess  ci 
the  amount  of  oil  produced  from  th;>t 
reservoir  in  the  same  month  in  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  percentage  is  to  be  e.-^t-ii;- 
lished  by  regulation  by  the  FEA  Adiiiin- 
istrator.  and  the  percentage  is  to  reflect 
the  enhanced  recovery  technique.'.  I 
should  say  it  is  to  reflect  that  decline  in 
production  which  vou  would  otlierwise 
have  without  the  enhanced  recc.eiy 
teclmiques. 

A  simple  example  is  this :  You  have  a 
reservoir  that,  in  April  of  last  year,  pro- 
duced 100  barrels  of  oil.  The  FEA  regu- 
lations say  that  the  normal  decline  in 
that  reservoir  would  be  12  percent,  so 
that  a  normal  decline  v.ould  give  you 
only  88  barrels  of  oil  this  year.  But  in 
the  meantime  you  undertake  an  en- 
hanced recovery  technique — lei  us  say 
acidizing  of  the  well,  or  let  us  say  car- 
bonated water  flood.  That  gives  you  150 
barrels  in  this  month  of  this  year.  Then 
you  would  be  entitled  to  the  difference 
between  the  150  barrels  that  you  pro- 
duced and  the  88  barrels  that  you  would 
have  produced.  That  difference  is  de- 
regulated at  the  new  price  or  at  the 
higher  price.  The  old  88  barrels  of  oil 
would  still  get  the  old  oil  price  because 
we  do  not  want  to  give  anyone  a  windfall: 
we  do  not  want  to  give  him  the  higher 
oil  price  for  oil  that  he  would  have  got- 
ten anyway.  But  what  we  very  much 
want  to  do.  Mr.  President,  is  to  encour- 
age him  to  make  that  expenditure  and 
to  take  that  chance. 

When  I  say  take  that  chance.  I  mean 
that  the  facts  are  that  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery  does  not  always  work. 
It  is  not  one  of  those  tilings  where  you 
can  .say,  "I  will  put  a  water  flood  in"  or 
"I  will  put  in  one  of  these  tertiary  re- 
co\cry  techniques"  and  know  you  will  re- 
cover it.  It  does  not  always  work.  In  fact, 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  time  it  does 
not  work.  It  is  very  expensive  and  some- 
times it  does  not  work.  It  is  almost  like 
drilling  a  wildcat  well.  You  need  to  en- 
courage the  taking  of  that  chance  and 
the  mai-  iuF  of  that  expenditure. 
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Mr.  Pres-ident.  we  have  Ulktxi  a  lot 
r'bout  energy  independence  in  this  coun- 
rry.  I  have  been  on  the  Interior  and  In- 
r-vJar  Affairs  Comni'tt.e  which  has  been 
rifht  in  tho  eye  of  the  hurricraie  as  far 
.^  ■■  'Jcveloping  an  energy  poHcv  in  this 
country.  But  let  us  b-"  frank  and  let  us  bf' 
hone-st.  Th't  i.^  that  v.e  have  not  yet 
deveIoi>ed  an  encr^,^-  po'i  y.  We  hnve  yet 
to  hear  from  the  White  House,  or,  I  have 
to  admit,  from  tn-:*  Congress,  a  coherent 
policy  that  i.s  de:<ipoed  to  give  us  energy 
independence  We  have  yet  to  take  those 
stejjs.  thc.-e  tough  stepi.  which  are  eo- 
ins  t  J  increa.se  the  .suppiy  of  oil  or  in- 
crea.-e  t»ie  su|j;/ly  of  energy. 

Ac;  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  Ar;.b 
oU  enibarao  was  put  on  in  1973  and  v,e 
became  awa-e  cf  th:  di:nrn.<;ions  cf  tiiis 
2n-oc!eni.  liow  r'.<iliy  sciiou;.,  it  wa^  lo  this 
country  to  be  dependent  ou  our  sources 
cf  energy  and  we  fJI  b.?:;an  diicu-.sing 
this  matter,  we  have  actually  gone  down 
in  oil  production  by  about  1  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  Frjm  October  1073  tc  Octo- 
b--i  1974  we  went  down  DOO.OOO  barrels  of 
oil  a  day.  We  have  not  takon  any  step.s 
.'■ince  that  are  designed  to  iiicrea.se  that 
pioduction  ruther  than  decrea.se  it. 

Vcs.  we  did  awa'-  with  windfall  profit.s 
by  repealing;  th-.-  deiiletion  allowance, 
and  ne  debated  tliai  h.,.  re  i;t  great  length 
Ihere  are  two  \iew.s  on  mat.  We  have 
done  a  lot  oi  other  tilings  to  prevent 
windfalls,  to  prevent  ripofis  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  prevent  otiier  thinps.  But  it  is 
time  we  took  ration-".!  action,  rational  ac- 
tion that  tlie  co.uunicr  can  nfTord.  that 
the  country  can  afford,  that  will  not  jolt 
the  economy,  but  which  will  produce  an 
incremental  ban  A  of  oil. 

That  i.s  preci.-.ely  what  this  ?mendment 
is  designed  to  do.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
acimg  floor  m.anager  will  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STONE.  Will  tlie  Senator  vield  to 
::'e  for  a  lew  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  yield  to  mv  dis- 
iMguished  coaiittior  from  P'lorida. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  in  fact  both  Genatoir. 
frum  Lcuisian;-.,  a  id  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida,  are  interested  in  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  price  of  oil,  both  at  the 
f;as  pump  and  in  conrection  v,-iih  the 
paynent  of  peoples  electric  bills. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  those 
l-rices  will  ever  eo  down,  and  that  : .  with 
an  increase  in  f;uppiy.  All  the  conserva- 
tion in  the  v.  oild  will  not  produce  a 
lower  price  if  we  do  not  at  the  ;;ame  time 
ga  n  some  extra  supply,  particularly  in 
an  economy  such  as  thar  of  tlie  United 
States. 

This  Scr.ator.  the  mni:>r  Senator  iiom 
Florida,  has  consistenly  voted  a6;ain.~-t 
acrcs-the-board  deregulation,  both  to- 
day and  in  the  past.  This  Senator,  the 
junior  Senator  from  norida.  favors  this 
bill  and  will  vote  for  tins  bill  as  a  cood 
conservation  bill  re:;ardK-.s  of  whether 
this  amendment  passes  or  fails.  But  this 
Senator  is  very  ccr.cerned  at  the  irsutfi- 
cient  attention  t  >  that  mechanism  that 
we  all  know  .vorks.  It  is  c  illcd  incentive. 
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If  we  provide  an  incentive  to  induce 
the  producers  of  oil  and  gas  in  this  Na- 
tion—the only  Nation  wliere  we  actually 
c.-ii  control  the  supply  under  our  flag- 


to  allow  them  to  cover  the  known  extra 
costs  of  producing  oil  from  older  pools, 
then  we  have  every  rinht  to  expect  that 
we  will  get  that  extra  barrel  of  oil  that 
we  need  to  increase  the  supply  and  we 
wi'l  have  a  chance  to  get  the  cost  of  oil 
ai;d  energy  down  in  this  countrv. 

If  it  costs  more  than  $5.25  a  barrel  to 
st':'am  flood,  to  uatcr  flood,  to  detergent 
flood  or  to  i-tili.-:?  a  technique  not  now 
out  of  the  laboratories  but  which  can  be 
u.'^-'d,  but  v.liich  ccsUs  more  than  $5.25 
a  barrel,  then  you  kno.v  th:;t  under  our 
.system  of  free  enterprise  nobody  is  goin^r 
lo  put  forth  SG  a  band  cf  cost  to  Kct 
$5.25  a  band  when  they  sell  it. 

The  only  way  we  can  get  extra  oil 
is  to  deregulate  tin  e.\tra  oil.  The  Sen- 
auir  from  i-lorida  is  nut  wilhns:  to  de- 
re'.;nlate  all  old  oil.  but  extra  oil  wliich 
may  not  otherwise  be  produced  is  a  fit 
candidate  for  inc^iitives.  This  Senator 
hopes  th^t  the  oi':^.ate  will  tee  fit  to 
adopt  this  ^cd  amcrdment  as  jjart  of 
a  worthwhile  bill  that  not  only  will  con- 
serve on  demand  but  also  will  increase 
supply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCEU.  Who 
yielcis  time? 

Mr.  JACKSO:;.  ^'r.  Pictident.  will  the 
Si-uator  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  ;  n-ld. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief. 

I  think  thrro  i,  a  areat  deal  ot  merit 
•n  what  the  Senator  is  attempting  here. 
.-\s  I  look  down  the  road,  we  will  have 
to   provide   for  some   kind   of   standard 
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by  which  we  will  in  turn  provide  the 
inducements  and  tiie  assurances  neces- 
sary to  go  after  the  higher-priced  oil. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
to  proceed  to  legislate  en  the  T.oor  of 
the  Senate  while  we  are  not  .-ure  of  the 
impart  of  the  legislation  becati  .e  we  do 
not  know  what  the  Federal  Er.ci,.T  Ad- 
min;,traticn  would  in  turn  be  able  to 
do  in  promulgating  price  regulations 
under  the  legislation. 

I  point  out  that  we  will  have  to  have 
hearings,  and  hearings  are  .^f  heduled  for 
.\pril  28.  I  am  sympathetic  with  a  proper 
formula  that  w  ill  not  have  loopholes,  and 
I  am  not  saying  that  thero  i-  a  loophole 
heie  I  am  .saying  that  I  really  do  not 
know-  what  all  tlie  impli.  atious  might  be 
m  connection  with  the  pendir.g  rincnd- 
ment.  I  think  it  is  unwi.sc  to  proceed  at 
rliis  lime  to  provide  for  a  .special  pricing 
K\  this  one  area,  when  we  do  not  have 
oefore  us  all  the  facts. 

In  (onnection  with  tlie  Mandatory 
Allocation  Act.  our  committee  will  be 
getting  into  this  mctter  in  some  detail. 
I  say  to  the  authors  tliat  I.  for  cue.  will 
give  .sympathetic  consideration  to  work- 
ing out  the  kind  of  pricing  program  that 
triyiv  will  provide  a  rea.>onabIe  incentive 
to  go  after  oil  that  is  far  more  costly  to 
liroiiucc  th:in  that  which  ic.  recoverable 
at   average  cost. 

Thi;  is  only  co'iimonsense.  But  in  at- 
tempting to  embark  nrecipntou'lv  today 
on  a  new  pro-n-am.  we  nm  the  risk  of  not 
know!!'"  what  we  are  doing.  I  hope  that 
tiie  hearings  provide  us  a  more  precise 
and  a  more  reliable  basis  for  dealing 
with  tins  p-roblem. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mi-.  Pr.-sident.  will 
•he  Senat  ir  yicld^ 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's attitude.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  ai,d 
Insular  Affairs  has  taken  the  lead  in  en- 
ergy matters  and  has  provided  many  use- 
ful measures  in  this  area  How.ever.  p.s  I 
understand  the  Senator's  comments 
about  this  amendinciit.  the  Senator  Is 
saying  that,  on  its  face,  the  amendnuni 
appears  to  bo  good'  thai  the  a'ojective  is 
wortxiwhile;  that  ther.'?  is  no  apparent 
deficiency  in  the  amendment  other  than 
there  has  not  teen  sufficient  time  to  .'  tt^dy 
it:  that  it  it  turns  out  to  be  whot  it  ap- 
i-co.v.  to  be.  he  prob.ibly  would  be  f':'r  it 
later  on. 
Is  I'lut  cornci, ; 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  put  it  this  wav. 
I  tliink  that,  in  general,  that  is  true.  I 
am  tor  a  recognition  of  price  incentives 
to  er.cf'ura-^^^e  the  maximum  amount  of 
diilling  in  the  mo-.t  difficult  areas  pf.r- 
ticnlarly  as  it  truly  pertains  to  new  tech- 
nology and  actual  additional  costs.  Thi.^ 
is  not  a  mandatory  allocation  amend- 
ment: It  is  not  a  pricing  bill.  I  want  to  go 
into  it  in  some  detail,  and  we  will  go  into 
t'ii.'-  m.atter  in  committee. 

i  did  support  the  stripper  well  amend- 
ment, wh.^n  we  first  rddressed  that  par- 
ticular problem.  On  reflection,  some  m:.^- 
takea  were  made  in  connection  with  it. 
but  it  made  sense  at  that  time  to  take 
care  oi  the  .•rtripper  well  operator  wiio 
produces  10  barrels  per  dav  or  les-  j  er 
well. 

1  say  to  tiie  Senator  that  I  am  svinoa- 
thetic,  and  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to 
act  c:;peditiousl:-.  I  think  that  a  clear 
m:.iority  of  the  committee  would  feci 
that  way.  But  I  really  would  like  to  know 
wliaL  we  are  doing  under  his  amendment 
and  T  am  concerned  that  wc  are  dealing 
wiih  iust  one  pait  of  the  pricing  problem. 
We  need  to  seek  new  pricing  formula, 
now  that  tiie  depletion  law  has  been  re- 
pealed, except  as  it  pertains  to  the  .so- 
called  ir'deptndents  who  produce  2.000 
barrels  a  day  or  le.ss— and  eventuailv 
down  to  l.OOO  ban  els. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  co.'i  plete  review 
of  the  I  ricintr  structure.  I  would  like  to 
■■"e   t'-ie  committee  make  recom.menda- 
ticns  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  a.,  to 
r.ev:  tax  incentives  and  ofl;er  incentives 
to  form  the  capital  we  need  for  enctsjy 
discovery   and   production.   It   has   been 
estimated  ihat  between  now  and  ly!:j.  we 
will  need  a  trillion  and  a  half  dolla's  for 
nev:  capital   investment   in   the   cner.gy 
area.  In  the  overall  capital  needs,  wr,  ..Vo 
Lalliai;   of  a   figure  of  S5   trillion.  La.  t 
year,    the    total   amount   spent   on    new 
plant    and    eauipmem    imostmciit    was 
about  $1(k)  billion  to  $115  buJion.  'iiiet 
was  for  all  purposes  in  the  Lnittd  Siates. 
About  45  percent  of  thr  t  w .;,  in  tiie  over- 
all   energy    area.    Bt:t    now.    in   enen^y 
alo;ie.  wc  are  talkinu  of  a  trillion  and  a 
hall  dollar.-  in  new  inveOment.  The  en- 
ergy business  was  capital-intensive  be- 
fore, but  ir  w  ill  become  the  most  capital- 
intensive   industry   tiie   world   has   e\er 
seen.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  the  cost  of 
developing  alternative  sources  and  i>ro- 
ducing  in  tiie  frontier  areas. 

I  want  to  HiaKe  clear  my  \iev,s.  I  hope 
the  Senator  w  til  defer  this  matter.  I  give 
hnn  the  a.suiance  liiat  wo  will  go  into  it 


very  carefully  in  trying  to  resolve  not 
only  this  particular  problem  but  also 
others  in  the  pricing  area. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  agiee  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  in  everything  he 
has  said  except  as  to  the  question  of 
delay. 

In  effect,  what  the  chairman  has 
said — and  I  agree  with  it;  he  has  said  it 
well — is  that  we  need  more  incentive,  we 
need  to  encourage  new  source,  we  need 
to  get  the  capital  investment  it  is  going 
to  take  to  bring  forth  those  new  sources. 
We  are  in  agreement.  We  both  agree 
that  the  objective  of  this  amendment  is 
good,  that  the  amendment  is  calculated 
to  bring  forth  those  sources. 

The  only  question  is  this:  Can  we  be 
absolutely  sure  that  this  amendment 
would  do  it?  Can  we  be  more  sure  by 
waiting,  by  having  hearings?  That,  I 
think,  is  essentially  the  question. 

If  this  amendment  is  defective  for  any 
reason,  it  can  be  changed  after  these 
hearings,  which  I  think  we  should  have, 
anyway.  On  the  other  hand,  this  amend- 
ment, I  submit,  can  do  no  harm;  because 
all  it  will  do  is  to  give  incentives,  price- 
wise,  to  that  barrel  of  oil  that  we  would 
not  otherwise  get  except  for  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery. 

There  can  be  no  harm  in  getting  more 
oil.  It  may  not  bring  forth  more  oil,  for 
whatever  reason;  and  if  it  does  not,  it 
has  not  cost  the  taxpayer  1  copper  cent, 
and  it  has  not  cost  the  consumer  1  copper 
cent.  The  only  way  in  which  this  can 
cost  more  money  is  to  bring  forth  more 
oil,  and  it  is  more  money  that  is  paid  to 
the  American  producer,  not  to  the  Arabs. 
Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  yield  after  I 
make  one  comment. 

By  delaying  this,  we  are  making  a  de- 
cision. It  is  not  that  we  are  deferring  that 
decision.  We  are  making  a  decision,  and 
that  decision  is  that  the  price  of  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  recovery  oil  will  be 
kept  at  $5.25.  That  is  a  decision  in  itself. 
Now.  given  the  decision  between  keeping 
it  at  $5.25.  when  it  is  expen,sive,  and 
letting  it  go  to  a  market  price,  when  we 
might  be  hkely  to  get  some  of  that  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  recovery.  I  say  let 
us  err  on  the  side  of  production,  let  us 
err  on  the  side  of  additional  sources,  and 
come  in  and  have  those  hearings  we  both 
think  we  should  have. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  On  the  one  hand,  when 
we  had  the  price  rollback  question  before 
us,  the  argument  was  that  by  decon- 
trolling the  price  of  new  oil,  we  would  get 
great  additional  quantities  of  new  oil. 
We  have  not  been  getting  that  additional 
new  oi).  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  if  the  Senator 
will  yield,  the  amount  of  wildcats,  the 
amount  of  money  invested  in  explora- 
tion has  dramatically  gone  up.  In  my 
part  of  the  country,  it  has  just  about 
doubled. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  recall  that  the 
focal  point  of  the  debate  a  year  ago  was 
that  If  we  decontrolled  it,  in  18  months, 
we  would  be  producing  more  oil.  Instead, 
wo  are  producing  less.  That  is  why  we 


need  to  look  at  this  whole  price  struc- 
ture. 

The  arbitrary  increase — I  do  not  want 
to  rehash,  over  and  over  again,  what  we 
have  covered  so  many  times,  but  when 
we  went  to  $5.25  a  barrel,  no  one  in  the 
FEA  was  able  to  explain  how  they  ar- 
rived at  that  $5.25  figure.  We  have  the 
National  Petroleum  Council,  and  I  think 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  figures 
on  what  price  they  needed  for  incentives. 
We  have  exceeded  those  target  figures 
with  no  added  production. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  pricing, 
I  think  some  prices  should  be  increased, 
and  some  should  be  held  back. 

We  have  the  question  of  decontrolling 
the  old  oil,  w^hich  would  be  the  biggest 
windfall  in  history,  going  from  $5.25  a 
barrel  and  if  we  include  the  impact  of 
the  tariff,  it  would  go  to  $14.40. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  does  not  do  iliat. 

This  keeps  the  old  oil  at  the  old  oil  price. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand  that,  but 

I  am  saying  we  should  look  at  the  w  hole 

price  structure,  that  is  all. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  I  hope  that  this 
matter  will  either  be  deferred  or  voted 
down. 
Mr.  STONE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  just  a  question? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  says  this 
does  not  amend  the  act.  In  other  words, 
the  bill  does  not?  Is  that  what  I  under- 
stand him  to  say? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  What  the  Senator  was 
talking  about  does  not  affect  pi  ice  con- 
trols? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  do  extend  the  man- 
datory allocations. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  And  1.3  is  the  limitation 
on  raising  or  removing  petroleum  price 
controls. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  do  extend  the  Man- 
datory Allocations  Act. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  And  the  limitation  on 
eliminating  price  controls,  too. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  we  do  not  have 
a  freeze  in  this  bill  as  yet.  There  may  be 
an  amendment  offered  to  prohibit  the 
President  from  decontrolling  the  old  oil. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at 
why  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  would  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  when  its  en- 
couragement would  enhance  oil  recovery, 
and  the  whole  gist  of  the  bill— if  the  Sen- 
ator will  give  me  a  chance  to  say  here 
what  the  intent  of  the  bill  is.  It  is  to  pro- 
vide standby  authority  to  assure  that  the 
essential  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States  are  met,  to  reduce  reliance  on  oil 
imports,  and  so  on.  This  amendment  is 
to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator,  we  have  not  had  hearings  on 
this  particular  issue.  We  have  an- 
nounced that  there  will  be  hearings 
April  28  on  the  Mandatory  Allocations 
Act  and  the  pricing  and  allocation  ques- 
tion in  some  detail.  We  have  agreed  al- 
ready to  limit  the  date  on  the  act's  ex- 
tention  to  March  1.  I  repeat  that  at  the 
April  28  hearings,  we  shall  go  into  the 
whole  question  of  pricing. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Tire  Senator  realizes 
that  our  goal  is,  at  the  earhest  time  pos- 
sible, to  increase  the  production  of  oil. 
He  has  talked  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  had  the  increased  production 
that  we  aiiticipated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  when  we  debated  it,  we 
were  told  over  and  o^  er  again,  a  year  ago 
last  month,  that  with  the  overriding  of 
the  veto  and  turning  down  the  price  roll- 
back, to  decontrol  the  old  oil.  we  would 
get  sigiaPcant  additional  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
w  h.ai  tiie  debate  w  as. 

Mr.  J.ACKSON.  I  shall  re:.d  tiie  iccord 
back. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  .should  lilic  to  read  liie 
record  back  to  the  distinguished  Senator, 
because  I  am  sure  he  will  remember  very 
well  that  v.e  said  the  curve  would  not 
continue  downward.  That  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  wc  have  had.  We  have 
leveled  off,  and  we  are  very  hopeful,  un- 
der amcndniPiits  such  rs  the  one  offered 
by  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  that  we  will  be  a'ole  to  do 
more  in  that  regard.  In  fact,  it  is  our 
greatest  potential.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  agree. 

We  have  had  testimony  before  our 
committee  many  limes  on  teitiary  and 
:-.econuary  recovery.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  put  the  following  paper  in  the  Rrc- 
onD,  jusr.  for  the  record. 

Here  is  a  summary  on  various  studie.'; 
on  pricing,  which  I  referred  to  pre- 
viously. Here  is  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice. January  1974: 

Federal  Etu  rgp  Office  iJauaary  1974): 
■■.  .  .  The  long  term  .«i.pply  price  of  Iniug- 
mg  oi  the  iiUernate  sources  of  energy  in  this 
couiUrv,  .1.S  well  as  drill-.n^'  the  OiUer  Con- 
tiiieiiial  .Shell  and  the  North  SIcpo  .  .  .  :s 
*7  a  b.irrel,  current  1973  donars.' 

Dc/jurinient  of  the  Treob!-  ,/  (nc.emOtr 
1973): 

•No  oiic  kuou.s  exactly  what  the  loog- 
tfin  -:'pp!v  price  is.  a.s  nc  one  can  predict. 
•ho  iiitiire  that  clearly.  Onr  be- 1  esUman 
is  tiiai  it  voold  be  in  tlie  nelehborhood  of 
67  per  bairpl  \Uthin  the  next   Inm:  \ear.s." 


lor 
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Mr.  President,  the  price  of  the  old  con- 
trolled oil  i"  now  over  Sll  a  barrel. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion oi  America.  1973  !)rojec tions— this 
is  when  we  had  this  up — 

Iiidipnidi-Ji'.  Pctroliuiu  .!  s<  nitinn  ,)/ 
An'eiua  (  1973  projection^ i  : 

••In  terms  of  constant  ]!)73  d<'ihirs  .   .   .  ..;. 
a-,ernee   price   c;    a'oout   .S6  65   per   bnrrol 
crude    oil      .   .  v.onld    be    rcciuiied    oier 
long  run   to  achieve  85'      self-sufficieiic 
oil  and  gas  by  1980." 

National   Petrolcinn    Cvuvcil   Oil    and 
Availability  iDec.  1973  i  : 

■For  maximum  attainable  .self-.sufficienr\ 
bv  1980,  average  revcnvie  required  per  bar- 
rel of  crude  is  shown  on  the  follov.ing  table 
for  different  rates  of  return." 

Oil  and  Gas  Journal  (September  17,  19731  ; 
■Tlic  price  outlook  for  domestic  crude  thu^; 
lias  to  be  rated  promi'-ing  .  .  .  The  wca 
prices  m:<ke  investment  attractive  in  tlie 
new  eq-aipment  and  services  to  rejuvena'e 
marginal  wells  .  .  .  Ri.sks  are  becoming  v/orth 
taking.' 

Pciroletn'!  Iiideprvdent  {November  19731: 

•  There's  no  doubt  tha'   pro.^pec^s  are  for 


Cr78 


a:creased  drUlliig.  Evenbody  I  know  Is  plan- 
ning; on  It  With  new  oil  priced  from  $5  30  to 
?60(i  per  barrel,  theres  uuentive  noA-  to  no 
louklr;;  for  oil.  ' 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  the.^e  quotes 
from  the  industiy  itself  and  the  table 
set  out  en  priclnu  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ins  the  necessary  incentive,  even  mak- 
ing adja^tincnt,'^  for  inflation,  speak  for 
tliemselves. 

I  ask  unanirnou.s  con.-ent  tu  have  them 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordc!Pd  to  bo  ;>rintcd  in  the  RtronD 
a^  follows: 

SriiMARV  i.f  RtiTM  Pp.kf-  St t  dies 
A  number  of  recent  .studie.s  have  fom^cd 
ou  d-termlning  the  long  run  supplv  price  of 
crude  oil  needed  to  elicit  adequate' domestic 
supplies  of  oil  A  sunimarv  of  the  findiiigs  of 
t;:ese  .nudies  Ls  given  belo-.v: 
^_  Federal  Energy  Office  (Jani'arv  1974): 
'.  .  .  The  loi;g  t«rm  .supply  prl>e  of  bring- 
ing III  the  .lUernate  jource.,  of  eneigv  lu  this 
country.  a.=,  well  as  drilling  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  aiid  the  North  Slope  is  $7  a 
b:.rrel.  cnrrent  1<>73  dollars.' 

Department  of  rhe  Treasrrv  ( .Otrpmb'-r. 
19731  :  •No  one  know.s  exactlv  whut  the  lon^^- 
term  supply  price  is.  as  no  one  can  predict 
the  future  that  cleiirly.  Our  best  estimutc 
Is  that  it  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  ol 
»<   per  barrel  wiUiln  the  ne.NC  lew  years" 

Indepc.ide  .t  Petroleum  Association  of 
Amon.a  (l<.73  projettlon.s):  "in  terms  of 
constant  iy73  dollars  ...  an  averaie  price  of 
aboi.t  .^e  Or,  (ur  barrel  for  crude  oif.  would 
be  required  over  the  Ions  run  to  achieve  85 
si-lf-iumcieiicy  in  oil  ;ind  pas  bv  1980." 

Nation.-il  Petroleum  Coniuil  'ou  and  Gm.s 
Availability  {Dlc.  iy73,  :  tor  mu.Muum.  at- 
t.ili.ttoleseli  sua.i.iem\  b-  1980.  average  reve- 
nue required  per  barrel  of  crude  is  sho-.vn 
on  the  fc'Iowing  t.ible  f?r  difTcrcnt  r.->tps  of 
re'ttrn. 


T^8lf     e-ij      AVtRACt     UMT     Rf Vt  I.UE 
BARREL  OF  CRUDE  Oil.' 

|!"  itolljis  pti  tuire!]- 


RrQUlRlu     PfR 


Bate  of  return 


1971  . 

1972  . 

1971   . 
1"!    . 
197'i    . 
1976 
I???   . 
1978 
l'J?9   . 
19M   . 
19.51 
19^.7 
13«J   . 
1084  , 
19SS  . 


2.  7.19 

2  819 

?  8^5 

?  9^1 
.1  IM 
3.?16 

3  39a 
3  61? 
3  81'. 

4.  OSo 

\  SM 
■1.  8S4 
5  ISI 

5.  SOT 


12.  b 

percent 


J,  981 
3  066 
3  112 

3  :m 

3.  159 
3  530 
3  733 
3.  97S 
■1.  208 
1  )76 
•1.  7l«i 
5  0J7 
5  231 
5  7u7 
6.093 


percent 


3.223 

3.315 

3  37(1 
3.486 
3.S50 
3.844 

4  078 
4.314 
4.601 
4.895 
^  188 
5.520 
5.899 
6  262 
6.687 


17.  S 

percent 


3.465 
3.563 
3.523 
3  759 

3  941 

4  158 
4.413 
4  711 
4  995 
5.317 
5.639 
6.004 
6.417 
6.818 
7.280 


20 
percent ' 

3.705 
3.812 
3.826 
4.031 
4.232 
4.472 
4.758 

5  077 
5.389 

6  737 

6  087 
6.487 
5  935 

7  374 
7.873 


•  All  rate^  g!  fttum  are  annual  booi  return  or  a.^rij.  -  i 

on  ai.d  Clas  Journal  iSepfmbcr  17.  ;!I7J|  ■ 
the  price  outlook  for  domestic  crude  thu> 
haa  to  be  rated  promising  .  .  .  Tlie  new  price', 
ma:-..}  Investment  attractlva  lu  the  new 
cqalpmei.r,  and  .servlce.s  to  rejuvenate  mar- 
L'lnal  wells  .  .  .  Ri^ks  are  becoming  worth 
i.ikuif;." 

Petroleiun  Independent  i  Novr-mber  l'i73|- 
Iheres  no  douhj  that  prospects  are  lor  lu- 
rrea.scd  driUmg.  Evtr.body  I  know  Is  plan- 
u:a^  on  it.  With  ticw  oil  priced  from  jo  30 
t..  $600  per  barrel,  theres  mceniive  now  to 
i-'o  .ooknig  x^,r  i.i;," 

Mr  STONE   Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
benatcr  from   \Va.4iington.  our  distin- 


in  connection  with  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  asa^nst  peneral  de- 
regulation and  in  favor  of  this  particular 
version.  What  is  the  difference  in  ra- 
tionale? Tlie  difference  is  that  this 
amendment  recognizes  the  difference  in 
cost  in  recovering  the  oil  as  opposed  to 
investment  incentive  or  price  incentive 
per  .^e,  or  profit  incpntivL'  per  '-e  Thi.s 
amendment  reflects  a  simple  tru'h-  If 
v.e  do  not  let  n  prodt-ccr  recover  vhat  it 
ccsis  him  to  proriucp.  he  w  ill  i.o'  produce 
that  extra  barrel  of  oil. 

I  think  It  is  very  mucli  in  'he  i"ter- 
ist  of  the  constimers  of  tliis  lountry  to 
pet  the  extra  barrels  of  oil  -.re  nould'not 
otherwise  get  so  ?h.!t.  by  extra  supply 
we  can  get  tlie  prince  down^not  merely 
this  theoretical  conr  cpt  of  independence 
of  foreigrn  .sourcf^s.  but  simply  that .-  land 
old.  unbeatable,  imaiiackabl'^  fuMi  of 
■  upply  and  demand  and  that  we  uiil  not 
have  apy  suppl."  it  u-  c'i.iiot  recover  the 
cost  of  proriut  iny  the  .•  'ipplv 

I  direct  the  attenticn  of  the  managers 
of  the  bi!l-^f  v.hich  I  am  one;  I  am  a 
sponsor  ol  this  ni'^asure— to  parat;raph 
K-  which  mandates  thra  the  regulation 
o  be  .set  5hall-that  means  must-renect 
the  rate  of  dechne  in  production  the 
cost,  and  the  situation  which  would  have 
ta^eu  place  in  the  absence  of  th'^se  en- 
nanccd  recovery  techniques,  and  then 
ihev  i^re  listt^d 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  regulation 
So  It  couki  not  be  just  a  free  from  regu- 
lation amendment,  to  deregulate  oil  cut 
of  existing  old  oil  pools  per  se. 

T   again   submit    that    neither   bv    the 

St  iff  analysis  nor  by  tho  nalvM.-,  of  the 

floor  managers  of  the  bill  do  we  have 

any  loopholes  built  into  this  reculation 

And.  new  that  rlif  rini-man  is  baei:  on 

the  floor 

Mr.  J.\CKSON.  I  ;in>  sort  .•  I  hid  rti 
urgent  jihonc  call. 

Mr.  STONE.  No  problem.  Nu  problem 
at  all.  I  just  direct  my  chalrm-m's  at- 
tention to  paragraph  'ci  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  requires  that  the  regulation 
shall  reflect  both  the  rate  of  decline  in 
the  old  oil  po(,l  and  the  added  cn..ts  of 
the  -secondary  and  terti.-.rv  recovei  v  t'-ch- 
niqucs. 

In  efftct.  Mr.  rre-idii.t.  wht.t  I  am 
trying  to  do  by  supporting  this  bill  is 
cover  the  extra  co.-ts  of  reco\ering  oil 
Iroin  old  pools,  considering  the  geology 
of  the  old  pool,  so  th't  bv  recovering 
those  costs  we  get  the  e\tr:'  barrels  of 
oil  that  we  would  nd  get  otherwise  and 
again,  in  closing.  I  repeat  that  this  Sen- 
ator has  voted  against  deregulation  In 
general  and  as  a  conccjjt.  but  not  in  this 
circumstance. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  Pre.-ident  le'  me 
respond  by  saying  that  I  ha'.e  great 
respect  for  both  Senator-.,  and  I  know 
s.oecinr-ally  that  the  S:aator  from 
Florida  has  taken  a  strong  stand  on  de- 
leutilatipii.  whether  it  i.-  the  price  of  "as 
or  the  price  of  oil. 

The  Senator  mentioned  paragraoh 
'b'.  My  concern  is  to  what  extent' we 
want  to  delegate  this  authoritv  and  to 
what  extent  we  should  strengthen  the 
amendment  by  including  statutorv  safe 
guards,  as  distirgui  hcd  i.om  tlie  pro 
inulga'icn  of  regulations. 


duction.  That  is  what,  in  effect.  Ls  inl 
vohed.  We  are  providing  some  guide- 
lines, but  I  am 

Mr.   STONE.   Mr.   President,   will   thp 
.Senator  yield  for  a  question' 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  STONE.  Is  it  not  the  cas"  that  as 
to  stripper  wells  or  any  wells,  what  this 
amendment  would  do  is  cover  the  extra 
cast  of  recovery,  from  either  the  new  oil 
well  cr  the  old  well?  In  this  case,  we  are 
covering   the  old   well.   They   need   the 
money  to  cover  the  cost  of  producing  that 
extra  barrel  of  oil.  when  we  need  that 
e.\tra  barrel  so  bad] v. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  feel  better 
about  tills  amendment  if  we  were  dealing 
with  a  total  pricing  package,  rather  than 
("nanujiig  to  allow  a  price  for  uncon- 
trolled oil  that  is  beyond,  in  my  judg- 
n.cnt,  all  conscience.  For  example,  for 
ever:,  new  barrel  discovered,  we  deregu- 
late an  old  barrel.  We  ought  to  address 
ourselves  to  that  question,  and  that  is 
nat  addressed  in  this  proposal. 


Will    the   Senator 


yield 


Mr.    STONE 
furfr.er? 

IV;r.  J.^CKGON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STONE.  This  is  net  a  double  dip 
-mon  ^rnenr  nt  all.  It  reflects  strictly  the 
CD:  t.     .It     the     distinguished     chairman 
v.-ould  offer  lu'-thcr  amendments  to  this 
bill  V  ith  regard  to  t!:e  double  di):iping.  he 
would  prouably  have  the  .support  ot  the 
'uii'or   S^n.itor   from   Florida.    But    the 
ijjint  i.~  that  if  v.e  are  to  produce  extra 
oil  compared  to  the  previous  year,  we  will 
be  producing  oil  we  would  not  otherwise 
get.  and  most  of  that  is  of  Uie  type  that 
has  t.3  be  removed  by  either  water  flood- 
if!rj.  steam  flooding,  or  other  techniques 
that  (  est  more. 

Mr.  J.^CKSON.  What  I  am  saving  is 
that  u  would  be  wiser  to  look  at  the 
whole  picture  01  oil  production  and  to 
examine  those  areas  where  there  ought 
to  be  an  ad.iu.nment  in  price,  and  those 
areas  \.  liere  there  ought  to  be  a  rollback, 
rhat  is  whv  I  want  to  go  into  the  whole 
qucMien  in  connection  with  the  review 
I  said  we  would  do  on  mandatory  allaca- 
t  ons. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  vield'' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  T  yield. 

Mr.  STONE.  This  junior  Senator 
graduated  in  a  legislature  in  which  tlie 


opponents  of  good  legislation  were  con- 
stantly teliin.4  Us  Democrats,  "Way  don't 
we  uo  a  total  picture,  a  total  review?" 
The  word  "total'"  finally  began  to  grate 
on  mc  because  if  we  had  a  decent  pro- 
no.-al  and  en.^ugh  votes  to  pass  that  pro- 
posal, vhy  not  pes.?  it  and  go  on  to  the 
next? 

Of  course,  we  ouisht  to  do  a  toial  re- 
view of  oil  production,  and  when  we  get 
to  it.  we  will  all  pitch  in;  but  if  we  have 
a  decent  concept,  with  no  loo!)h:)le3  why 
mt  -rroceed?  Two  things  arc  better  than 
one.  l.ut  righi  now  we  have  one  right  in 
iront  of  us:  let  us  do  one. 

Mr,  J.ACKSON,  Would  tlie  Senator  be 
V  Jl'ing  to  aciept  an  amendment  to  roll 
bark  the  pri,  0  of  so-called  new  oil,  wliich 
is  now  deregulated,  and  al,so  ehminatc 
the  derer-ulatlon  of  an  old  barrel  for 
every  new  barrel,  and  in  addition  gi\p 
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consideration  to  the  price  being  set  at 
S7.09? 

Mr,  STONE.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
on  a  similar  subject,  which  would  set  a 
ceiling  price  of  $9.50  at  the  wellhead, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  a  floor  to 
be  set  after  hearings.  That  would  be  a 
part  of  the  review  that  the  chairman  has 
promised  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
thrs  Senator,  and  others. 

In  the  case  of  the  proffer  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  made,  if  it  were  properly 
worded  I  would  surely  be  interested  in 
tlie  debate  that  would  ensue  on  both  sides 
as  to  what  a  consensus  would  be. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  I  think  a  condition 
pre<  edent  is  the  rollback  on  some  of 
ihese  prices,  before  we  talk  about  push- 
ing prices  up.  That  is  what  concerns  me. 

Mr.  STONE.  I  think  a  ceiling  price  is 
valid,  a  good  ceiling  pi'ice,  and  I  think 
if  we  had  a  ceiling  price  we  might  be  able 
to  set  rid  of  some  of  the  bureaucracy 
that  costs  and  does  not  produce.  I  agree 
^vith  that  approach. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  STONE.  But  nevertheless,  as  long 
as  it  seems  to  this  Senator  that  it  costs 
more  to  produce  by  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary methods  from  an  old  field — and 
that  is  where  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
ieco\ery  is  done,  in  the  old  fields — than 
tiiey  can  get  for  the  oil,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  those  extra  barrels  of  oil. 

Another  thing  that  concerns  me:  This 
Senator  really  believes  that  the  pressure 
is  on  OPEC,  that  there  is  a  chance  to  get 
a  reduction  in  the  world  gouge  of  oil 
prices,  and  that  through  recession,  this 
Nation  and  other  developed  nations  have 
imposed  their  own  conservation  program, 
•>vhich  is  beginning  to  really  press  the 
foreign  oil  producers. 

If  we  can  add  to  that  pressiue  of  our 
ov,n  economic  failures  the  pressure  of 
fome  increased  supplies,  and  even  a  rea- 
sonable yardstick  that  will  forecast  ex- 
tra supplies,  there  is  every  chance  that 
'.ve  can.  if  not  break  the  cartel  as  a  car- 
tel, at  least  get  the  price  down  to  where 
we  can  afford  to  import  and  pay  for 

Gil. 

Tliat  is  another  reason  why  I  think 
that  this  proposal  can  help. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  feel  a  lot  bet- 
ter, too,  if  we  had  taken  the  steps— and 
we  have  not  taken  them  yet;  they  have 
been  reported  from  the  committee— to 
tnake  certain  that  the  President  will  not 
be  able  to  decontrol  the  old  oil  price 
on  May  1.  That  is  hanging  over  our  heads 
like  a  Sword  of  Damocles. 

Mr.  STONE.  Tliis  Senator  agrees  with 
that  completely. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  that,  and  I  re- 
spect the  Senator  completely,  as  he 
knows,  in  the  statements  that  he  has 
made. 

I  think  what  we  have  done  here  is  dis- 
"iss  various  pricing  problems.  That  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  we  want  to  con- 
sider the  pricing  situation  as  one  pack- 
age. What  concerns  me  is  that  the  big 
push  is  on  to  decontrol  rather  than  to 
tp-  to  provide  some  pricing  arrangements 
that  will  give  an  incentive  for  production. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  do  it 
on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Melds  time? 

CXXI 611— Parts 


Mr.  GLENN.  I  would  add  only  a  couple 
of  comments  to  those  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  which  he  has 
already  made. 

I  think,  with  regard  to  statutory  stand- 
ards, those  particular  remarks  strike 
home  with  me  in  that  too  often  we  dele- 
gate, I  think,  many  things  to  an  agency, 
and  then  come  back  later  on  comment- 
ing about  how  we  do  not  like  what  that 
agency  particularly  did. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  GLENN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Did  not  the  Senator 
sponsor  legislation  on  conservation  where 
he  delegated  the  conservation  standards 
to  the  President  in  this  very  bill? 

Mr.  GLENN.  We  have  very  many  times 
certainly,  and  that  was  one  of  them,  I 
think,  that  we  would  like  to  have  had  a 
lot  more  detail  on  than  we  did. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  that  not  precise^' 
the  same  point  or  why  is  that  more  ap- 
propriate for  regulation  than  this,  for 
statutory  regulation? 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana makes  a  very  .9:ood  point.  I  think 
all  of  these  things  should  be  subject  to 
congressional  review.  I  tlaink  the  amend- 
ment to  which  he  refers,  I  believe,  was 
subject  to  review. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator  not 
have  an  amendment  providing  also  for 
PEA  regulation  for  the  maximum  price 
of  domestic  crude  oil?  Is  that  not  the 
next  amendment  to  come  up  right  after 
this? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is 
coming  up  next.  That  is  a  little  differ- 
ent. We  can  get  into  a  discussion  of  that 
later  on.  That  one  is  in  a  different  con- 
sideration than  this  though  where  there 

would  be  regulations  proposed  under 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  regulations,  I 
mean,  without  getting  into  the  substance 
of  it,  the  next  amendment  or  one  at  the 
desk,  the  one  following  and  the  one  at 
the  desk,  provide  for  a  method  of  regula- 
tion. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  believe  if  the  Senator 
goes  into  the  amendment  that  I  have  and 
will  be  calling  up  some  time  either  today 
or  tomorrow,  if  this  bill  carries  over  to 
tomorrow,  he  would  find  this  is  very 
clearcut.  and  will  be  exactly  the  type  of 
situation  I  am  talking  about,  where  there 
would  be  little  regulation  necessary  un- 
der the  amendment  I  propose. 

What  I  am  proposing  in  that  amend- 
ment would  be  a  situation  where  the  in- 
ternational cartel  price,  plus  the  tariff 
price  that,  the  tariff  additive  that,  the 
President  might  put  on  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  become  the  domestic  price  in 
this  country,  and  that  is  very  clearcut 
and  would  require  practically  no  regula- 
tion. It  Is  a  different  situation  entirely. 
Let  me  say  I  am  very  much  for  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  are  trying  to  do 
with  this  bill.  I  think  any  efforts  that 
can  be  made  to  try  to  get  maximum 
production  out  of  particularly  old  fields 
and  fields  down  to  the  stripper  level  of 
the  10-  or  12-barrel-a-day  capability. 
anything  we  can  do  to  make  sme  that  we 
get  maximum  production  out  of  these 
I  am  for,  and  where  a  lot  of  effort  is 
required  going  Into  secondary  and  ter- 


tiary efforts  in  existing  fields  where  ex- 
penditures are  made  and  a  lot  of  effort 
is  put  into  that,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  that  should  not  be  treated  as  new 
oil,  and  that  is  basically  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  trying  to  do.  So  I  am  for  the  prin- 
ciple. 

However.  I  do  share  my  committee 
chairman's  views  that  I  would  like  to  see 
all  aspects  of  this  thing  looked  into. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  the  Senator 
is  demonstrating  very  well  the  diflSculty 
of  being  an  assistant  floor  manager.  Hav- 
ing sat  in  that  seat  myself  before,  and 
having  had  to  defend  things  I  really  did 
not  believe  in.  and  voting  against  am.end- 
ments  that  I  thought  were  good  amend- 
ments, I  have  great  sympathy  for  the 
Senator  because  he  does  it  very  well. 

Mr.  GLENN.  U  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  moment,  I  am  not  stating  things 
here  just  in  support  of  my  committee 
chairman  that  I  do  not  believe  in.  Do  not 
get  me  wrong.  I  would  like  to  see  this 
looked  into  more. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  actually  the  wording  of 
this  amendment  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion came  from  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
outstanding  staff  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee.  I  think  we  have  got  the  best 
and  the  brightest  staff  on  Interior,  per- 
haps, well,  as  good  as  any  committee  in 
the  whole  Congress,  and  I  had  it  drawn 
up  not  to  provide  really  for  the  regula- 
tion but  to  just  put  it  in  terms  of  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  recovery. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  wish  it  was  in  those  terms,  because  I 
think  those  are  terms  which  have  be- 
come common  enough  during  this  whole 
energy  discussion  so  that  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery  techniques  are  under- 
stood far  better  than  the  language  of 
paragraph  (c  1  where  is  says: 

This  para^^raph  shall  reflect  ai:d  ta'f.c  inU) 
i.ccoinit  the  rate  of  decline  in  pruc'.uftion 
mrnially  expected. 

I  think  these  are  words  that  are  not  as 
straightforward  and  as  reliably  under- 
stood these  days  by  most  people  dealing 
with  energy  as  are  secondai->-  and  terti- 
ary recovery  tecliniques. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  STONE.  Would  the  Senator  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  that  extra  provision 
that  was  put  in  really  by  our  own  staff 
■n-as  ill  order  not  to  reward  as  new  oil 
that  which  could  have  been  pumped  out 
of  those  old  fields  anyway;  but  that  by 
building  in  the  safeguard  of  looking  at 
the  geologic  age  of  these  pools  and  the 
other  capabilities  normally  of  the  pools, 
you  cannot  move  out  as  new  oil  that 
which  could  have  otherwise  come  out  as 
old  oil.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it,  and  that 
is  why  only  the  technicians  of  an  execu- 
tive branch  could  Impose — and  it  would 
have  to  be  mathematical  and  geophysi- 
cal, and  in  other  terms,  standards  in 
order  to  safeguard  against  that. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida will  yield,  I  am  glad  we  are  having 
this  little  colloquy  back  and  forth  then 
because  the  language  of  the  bill  did  not 
exactly  reflect  what  the  Senator  said  they 
were  trying  to  reflect  here,  I  am  glad  to 
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read  this  into  tiie  iegislalue  histoiv  of 
the  discussion  here  so  that  it  will  be  part 
of  the  Record,  because  I  think  it  would 
have  been  mucii  more  clear  to  me  had 
that  been  stated  as  part  of  this  bill  here 

I  say  once  again  I  am  verv  much  for 
what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  here, 
becou^e  I  liilnk  tliis  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  get  new  production  out 
of  some  of  the  old  fields  that  might  other- 
wise be  lost  So  I  am  for  that  very  much. 

But  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the 
langua^ie  clarified.  For  in.^tance.  reflect 
and  take  into  account  the  rate  of"— those 
are  very  nebulous  words  here,  and  I  v.ish 
the  Senator  could  use  secondaiy  and 
tertiary. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  > 

The  language  in  paragraph  'c  is  to 
allow  oil  to  be  treated  as  new  oil  that 
which  would  not  normally  be  pumiced  as 
old  oil.  and  which  would  not  normally 
be  pumped  at  all.  because  it  costs  more 
to  take  It  out  of  tliere  than  the  normal 
gravity  techniques  would  allow,  and 
these  are  words  of  art  that  our  staff  pro- 
posed as  the  best  way  to  reflect  that. 

Furthei-more.  is  it  not  the  ca.se  that 
instead  of  simply  saying  to  the  executive 
branch : 

Pion-m)';ate  for  lis  a  regulalioii  so  that 
the  new  techniques  that  are  more  ccstly  to 
get  oil  out.  wiU  be  treated  as  new  oU. 
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And  instead  of  that  are  we  not  provid- 
ing ample  yardsticks  by  which  the  reg- 
ulation must— it  is  not  may,  it  is  not 
can,  but  it  must— reflect,  because  the 
word  is  ■  shall,"  the  normal  decline  in 
production  from  the  old  pool,<.  and  the 
techniques  of  .secondary  and  tertiary 
recovery'' 

Mr.  GLENN  If  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida will  yield  for  a  moment  here,  let  me 
add  sometiiing  that  will  clarify  this.  This 
was  taken  up  in  private  conversation 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I 
think  it  indicates  where  most  Member^ 
of  the  Senate  would  probably  like  to 
have  this  clarified  jiut  a  bit. 

For  instance,  we  have  an  old  lield 
perhaps  it  was  not  producing  last  year  it 
was  capped  for  whatever  reasons-"  it  was 
imder  a  regulation  of  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission  or  for  whatever,  but  it  was 
capped,  and  a  nonproducing  field  and 
during  the  period,  as  outlined  here  fo" 
last  year,  where  there  would  be  a  time 
period,  taking  the  comparable  months  a 
year  ago.  I  would  presume  that  this 
would  have  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  a  field  like  that,  imder  production 
coming  up  now,  would  not  all  be  con- 
sidered as  new  oil  when  it  v  as  iust  an 
inactive  field  a  vear  a-o 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  i.s  coirec 

Mr.  GLENN.  Let  i:  •.  add  to  the  legisla- 
tive discussion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  conec  ^ ;  that 
is  the  intent  of  the  amendment.  Tiie  reg- 
ulation would  be  drawn  so  as  to  reflect  no 
new  oil  price  for  oil  that  was  simply 
being  capped  and  kept  in  the  reservoir 
and  not  being  produced.  That  would  not 
be  eligible  for  the  new  oil  price,  but  only 
that  incremental  barrel  obtained  bv  the 
enhanced  recovery  techniques  or.  to  use 
the  more  commonly  understood  phrase, 
secondaiT  and  tertiary  recovery. 


Mr.  GLENN.  Those  are  the  tvpes  of 
things  I  was  talking  about  when  I  re- 
ferred to  the  feeling  that  we  could  prob- 
ably do  better  on  statutory  standards 
here  by  talking  these  thin.cs  out  and 
making  a  part  of  i; — I  repeat  I  am  very 
much  for  what  the  Senator  intends  to  do 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  sav  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oliio  I  think 
the  amendment  i.^  carefully  and  well- 
drawn.  It  is  r<^inforced  by  this  legislaiive 
history,  and  if.  indeed,  there  are  any  bugs 
in  it — and  I  do  not  think  there  are.  be- 
cause it  hps  been  drafted,  redrafted  by 
Intel  ior  statl— but  if  there  are  any  bugs 
in  it.  this  bill  has  a  long  matriculation  to 
go  through  the  leeislative  processes  be- 
lore  it  becomes  law. 

It  V.  ill  go  to  the  HoiLsc  and  receive  com- 
mittee hearings  there  and  then  go  to 
conference.  It  can  receive  a  great  deal  of 
scrutiny. 

After  all.  we  wrote  a  bill  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  providing  for  over  a 
S3'J  billion  ta\  cut  and  we  felt  no  hesita- 
tion in  doing  .so  at  all.  The  need  of  the 
country  demanded  it.  we  acted,  and  we 
acted  then. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Some  of  u.>  did  feci  hr;-i- 
tation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Some  of  us  did  about 
some  parts  of  it.  but  the  Senate  itself 
did  not  feel  hesitation  about  moving. 

I  submit  we  need  to  move  on  this  busi- 
ness of  additional  energy  and  that  the 
appropriate  way  to  move  on  this  is  to  vote 
this  ;'mendment  in  and  if  there  are  any 
bugs— and  I  do  not  think  there  are— let 
us  work  them  out  later  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  a>k  for  the  veas  and 
he;  vs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there 

-nfTicient  scconfi" 

There  is  a  sufficient  .secoid 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  0  comment  in  suj->port  of  the  situ- 
ation here.  I  might  add  that  the  amend- 
ment does  incorporate  an  approach  that 
lias  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Schultz  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  and  some  others, 
and  would  jirovide  a  means  of  eventually 
working  our  way  around  pha.-in.tr  out  the 
two-tier  system  which  many  people 
apiced  is  of  a  most  unfair  type  svstcm. 
or  has  problems  that  are  tantamount 
to  making  some  of  it  unworkable,  al- 
mo.st.  and  tiiis  would  pro\ide  an  open- 
ing door  to  that  which  might  have  a 
more  constructive  part  on  this,  more 
than  what  we  have  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  per- 
suading me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
th.at  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr. 
INOUYE',  the  Senator  from  Washington 
•Mr.  Magnvsoni,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  >,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  iMr.  Gf.avel'.  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
iroin   South   Dakota    iMr.   McGovern. 
is   absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana   'Mr.  Metcalf",  is  absent  be 
cause  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  f  irtlicr  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ion  'Mr.  MAGNusoNi,  would  vote  "nay 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I   announce   that  the 
Sena  I. n-   from   Tennessee    iMr.   Baker  ■ 
the  Senator  from   Hawaii    iMr.  Fongi 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tafti    and 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut   '<Mr 
WiicKER",  aie  necessarily  ab.sent. 

The  result  was  announced— veas  4'^ 
nays  47.  as  follows:  '  " 

iRoHcall  Vole  No.   125  Leg  I 

YEAS— 42 

Alien  F.nnui  x„nn 

Manet  anrn  Paokwood 

"^*"  ooldwater  Pearson 

Re   "4°"  w'"""  Randolph 

BroPK  Helni.s  William  I., 

B.ircitck  Laxalt  Stennis 

■\i   •      ..    ,  '^""«  Stevens 

Miin.t.Jr.  Miithiiis  Stone 

Bird,  Robert  c.  McClellan  Thurmond 

oirtis  McClure  Tower 

Uole  MrGee  Tunnev 

Domeii;.!  .Mclntvre  Yonni:' 

E.v'jtlai.d  .Montoya 


Abotire,'k 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brooke 

niinijjcis 

Caunou 

Case 

C'hiies 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eiigletf.n 

Ford 

C;lPini 


NAY-S— 47 
ir.uike 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Htimphrey 
Ji"ckson 
Ji'vils 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
LPaliv 
Mansfield 
Mondale 


Han.  G.nryW.     Morgan 
Hnri.  PhiUi)  A.    Mos.s 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Ribicoir 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

ritevenson 

S.vniington 

TalmadRe 

WUIifims 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

Baker  Tnouye  Ta't 

Chuirn  Mannuson  Weicker 

f'oiig  Mroovern 

C'':ivrl  M^Lcalf 

So   Mr.    Johnston's   amendment   vas 
rt  .loctod. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

iMi-.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator irom  Louisiana  wanted  to  have  tiie 
privilege  01  a  motion.  I  yield  for  that 
inirpose.  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
II. a;,  we  ha-,  e  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  aisles  will  be 
cleared,  and  Senators  will  be  seated.  The 
Cliair  IS  not  going  to  proceed  until  Sen- 
.  lois  clear  the  aisles. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
.l.oitly  mo'.e  to  reconsider  and  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  5  minutes  of 
debate  on  each  side. 

T  undei  stand  that  a  motion  will  be 
nir.de  immediately  to  table.  That  motion 
IS  nondebataole.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  with 
extended  debate. 
I  submit  that  if  the  Members  of  the 
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Senate  would  understand  what  is  in  this 
amendment,  there  would  be  virtually  no 
\\:<y  by  which  they  could  vote  against  it. 
I  cio  not  mean  that  to  sound  simplistic.  I 
CO  not  mean  it  to  sound  overly  boastful. 
All  this  amendment  does  is  to  say 
that  if  we  hf  ve  a  two-tier  price  system 
1:1  Oil,  w  Inch  we  have,  you  get  the  higher 
price  for  the  incremental  barrel  pro- 
duced by  secondary  and  tertiftry  recov- 
ery. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  old  oil. 
We  keep  the  price  lid  on  old  oil.  but  50U 
simply  pive  that  incenti\e  for  th.e  price 
of  new  oil. 

Mv.  Presi  lent.  Low  can  rriybcly  he 
pgaii'ist  that?  We  have  59  billion  barrels 
of  oil  in  re.='=>wo  (hat  ve  can  pet  out  by 
pccoiumy  or  tertiary  rccoveiy  but  which 
are  not  being  produced  uow  because  it  is 
r.ot  ecor.omical  at  $5.25  a  barrel.  It  is  a 
rhar.cj'bit'^iness;  it  is  nn  rv>-)en-i\e  busi- 
r.e  s.  "wliv  nut  give  ih;u  lii,;;ier  price 
for  .sccor.uary  and  terliary  re^c  veiy?  All 
the  experts  s.iy  we  should  do  it.  V/liy 
cio  vc  nut  do  if 

All  v.e  have  been  doi'i^t  in  tl'c  Serate 
for  new  rource.s  of  energy  is  repealing 
tb.c  djiie'ion  alTov.-a:'.cc  and  keeping  the 
lid  0:1  old  oil.  Wc  ('cbRtcd  that,  and  it 
v.-.is  the  will  of  tli?  Senate  that  v.'e 
shnukl  do  it.  and  I  om  not  goir.g  to  argue 
tliat  ther^i-.  But  I  will  say,  for  the  rake 
of  this  counlry,  let  us  get  some  new 
sources  cf  energy.  Let  us  get  thrt  bar- 
rel out  ('f  the  ground  that  is  tliere  nov,', 
which  is  too  expensive  to  get  unJer  pres- 
ent prices.  Whit  is  vsrong  with  that? 

Mr.   STCNi:.  Mr.   President,   will   the 
Seratcr  yield  for  ,•"!  caiestion? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STONE.  I~  anytody  S'Oijig  to  pro- 
duce a  barrel  cf  oil  that  costs  more  than 
S5.25  by  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery, 
if  it  costs  more  th?ii  $5.25.  when  they 
can  ge':  orJy  $5.25? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Preci.ely  so. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  cut.  The  only 
o;);joilion  to  tiiis  amendmeiit  i;-^.  "Let  us 
liive  a  little  time  and  study  it  and  have 
hearings."  That  is  the  only  opposition. 
In  rll  difference  to  my  chairman,  the 
ciisunimi.-hed    Senator    from    Washing- 
ton, with  whom  I  vote  on  most  of  these 
er.figy  inattens.  that  is  the  only  thing 
in  oprosition  to  this  amendment— just 
('.clay. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  cannot  de- 
lay any  more.  We  went  down  900,000 
barrels  in  domestic  production  last  year. 
Vv'e  lia\e  to  do  something  to  increase 
tiiut. 

Tiie  best  source  of  oil  is  not  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  it  is  not  Alaska,  it  Is 
not  domestic  production,  but  it  is  59  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  in  the  ground  that  we 
know  about  but  which  is  simply  too  ex- 
pensive to  produce  because  it  calls  for 
acidizing  and  fracturing  and  steam 
flooding  and  all  kinds  of  expensive  and 
chancy  processes  that  we  will  realize  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield.        ' 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  amendment  Is  a 
little  confusing.  It  reads: 

Tlie  percentage  specified  pursuant  to  sub- 
Paragraph  (B)  or  this  paragraph  shall  re- 
fl="!  and  take  Into  account  the  rate  of  de- 
c:i;ip  in  production  normally  expected  from 
n'-dividual  oil  reservoirs  In  the  absence  of 
£i:h;!!cca   rc'-.vcry   techniques  — 


Does  that  mean  that  if  a  well  is  pro- 
ducing 20  barrels  a  day  in  1974  ar.d  it 
would  be  anticipated  that  it  would  I'ro- 
duce,  say.  only  15  barrels  a  day  in  1975, 
any  amount  in  excess  of  15  barrels  for 
1975  would  carry  an  increased  price  if 
tertiary  methods  are  used? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Secondary  or  terti- 
ary recovery  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
enhanced  recovery  techniQue. 

The  reason  for  using  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage is  this:  Initially,  I  had  it  dra\\n  in 
termiS  of  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery, 
v>eU  understood  techniques.  But  v.e 
turned  it  over  to  the  counsel  f-jr  t'le  In- 
terior Committee,  who  supplied  this  lan- 
guage and  said  it  wa.s  better  language, 
and  I  agreed.  That  is  the  purro^-o  of  it — 
only  to  cover  that  incremental  barrel 
produced  by  secoi'dary  and  tertiary 
recovery. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Prcsiner.:.  v. ill  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  c,ucstinn? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  vield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  In  the  .Scnnlcr's 
opinion,  is  there  a  policing  p/rt'l-'lem  v.ilh 
an  amendment  such  as  this? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  belie\e  so  at 
all.  Tliat  is  the  reason  for  u.-ing  this  kind 
of  formula,  to  have  regulaticiis  by  FFA 
that  make  it  clear  that  the  old  oil  that 
would  be  produced  anyvv-ay  does  not  get 
the  big  price,  but  that  only  the  addi- 
tional oil  produced  by  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery  gets  the  additional 
price. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Wh.o  would  make  tli- 
determinatioii?  As  set  cut  here  in  ixara- 
graph  tc).  who  v.-oald  mak-^  the  deter- 
mination of  the  rate  of  decliiie  in  pro- 
duction v.l'i'ch  v.-ould  ninnrlly  ^e  0::- 
pectcd  from  a  well? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  FFA  would. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  that  mean  thev 
would  have  to  make  that  determination 
on  every  v.  ell  or  would  they  do  it  bv 
field? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  On  every  re.-ervoir 
keeping  in  mind— as  they  do  now.  They 
have  MERs— maximum  efficiency  rates— 
on  different  reservoirs.  This  is  simply  a 
function  of  the  MER.  It  is  using  data 
techniques  already  known.  Tliose  are 
techniques  on  which  not  only  is  the 
technique  known,  but  the  information  is 
known.  So  there  is  no  difHculty  in  doing 
that.  Geological  engineers  do  it  every 
single  day. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  it  true  on  second- 
ary and  tertiary  recovery,  where  en- 
hanced recovery  methods  are  used,  that 
the  reserves  are  knovra  to  exist  and  that 
to  extract  these  reserves  it  only  takes  a 
minimum  amoimt  for  cost  of  production' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  costs  a  tremendous 
amount,  in  some  cases  more  on  develop- 
ment, in  some  cases  perhaps  less  on  de- 
velopment. But  this  amendment  does  not 
cover  any  barrel  of  oil  being  produced 
today.  It  does  not  cover  any  reservoir  on 
which  we  have  secondary  recovery  today. 
It  covers  only  those  existing  reservoirs  on 
which  something  additional  will  be  added 
from  this  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver) .  The  Senator's  5  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
recognized. 


r.Tr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Prc.<;ident.  as  I 
s'ated  earlier,  I  am  sympathetic  with  the 
rbioctive  that  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
achieve.  But  let  no  one  be  fooled  here 
about  the  po?,ibility  of  real  fr  lUble  with 
this  amendment. 

I  i:oint  out  that  soniflinie  ar:o  v;c  did 
ai'piove  th^  so-called  stripper  well 
ainendincnt.  which  allowed  the  operator 
of  well-,  producing  10  bar:-e".s  or  less  per 
day  to  have  oil  from  such  well?  decon- 
trolled. Really,  what  this  does  is  .'^ay  thrt 
v.o  are  poi'^g  to  furtlicr  t-e'^on'rrl  all  oil 
prodiieed  by  secondary  and  ternary  re- 
c-^veiy.  and  thrt  i;;  involv-d.  in  many  in- 
sLancs.  in  a  stripi?er  vvcll  or  in  some  ca.ses 
in  normal  recovers.  There  v.ould  bo  no 
limit  on  it  I  point  out  that  while  this 
rovers  onH-  the  increme.itfi]  increa:-e,  the 
fact';  are  that  it  v.ould  f^o  Aiolc.ce  tc  th'' 
vh-l-:-  price  ftnicture. 

We  liave  not  had  hearings  on  thi-  par- 
ti'.:! :1ar  a  men:!mer>t. 

We  will  be  lioldh;.'  liea'in.^s  in  con- 
liection  with  the  mandftory  allocatior.'? 
bill,  whif'h  will  cover  the  v. hole  price 
rtnictUi-e.  Ei.t  I  tliink  a  lot  of  Senators, 
if  they  vote  for  this,  might  find  th.cm- 
.M:ve.s  wondering  .iust  why  they  voted  for 
it.  becau<;e.  in  my  judgment,  we  do  not 
h.ave  the  neces.-^ary  statutory  safesu^nls 
in  hjre  to  prevent  the  FEA  froni  the 
kind  of  deregulation  which  vdll  play 
liavoc  with  the  price  of  oil 

We  shon'd  recall  oi-r  earlier  CNiieri- 
er.r?  of  a  year  ago.  when  we  had  the 
i;ri.'e  rolll:-acl:  un.  which  was  passed  by 
the  Concie.^s  but  the  veto  of  which  by 
Fre-ident  Nixon  was  sustained — In  th^t 
situation,  we  were  arsured  tha*^  if  v.e 
dciontrcllcd  tlie  io-clled  new  oil.  ve 
wo'tid  get  plenty  cf  oil.  What  has  ha:i- 
pcr.ct'.  of  four'^e.  is  that  the  prodi""«;'Mi 
of  oil  h-'s  gone  down. 

?Tv.  BARTLETT.  V-'ill  the  Sena'or 
yi<-!tl? 

M'-.  JACKSON.  I  only  have  5  minute'-. 
When  I  get  throu;:!h.  if  I  ha-.e  time  rc- 
in^inin':  I  will  be  happy  to. 

I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that  v.e  arc 
in  agreement  that  we  need  some  price 
incentives,  and  I  supported  the  strinper 
well  amendment.  But  this  is  the  wrcng 
way  to  go  about  it.  We  should  look  at 
something  more  than  just  talking  about 
decontrol.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  ini- 
mcdinte  problem,  which  is,  indeed,  seri- 
ous, when,  on  May  1,  the  President  will 
have  the  authority  under  existing  law 
to  decontrol  the  price  of  so-called  old  oil 
and  where  we  have  already  decontrolled 
the  new  oil  by  reason  of  sustaining 
President  Nixon's  veto.  I  thii-k  we  are 
marching  dov.-n  the  wrong  road. 

I  stated  earlier  in  the  debate  th.at  I 
would  be  glad  to  review,  and  I  am  sure 
all  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
will,  the  whole  price  structure  as  it  per- 
tains to  oil.  If  the  Senate  now  wants  to 
start  adding  to  the  price  of  oil,  and  that 
price  will  be  reflected  in  all  tl:c  other 
costs,  let  us  face  up  to  it,  this  will  help 
in  that  effort.  It  is  the  first  step  down  the 
road  to  a  deregulation  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  wrong  approacli  to  tound 
pricing. 

Let  me  cmijliasize  that  I  am  in  accord 
■Aith  the  general  objectives  that  have 
been  ex-pres.'^ed  here — to  recognize,  that 
is.  that  there  are  areas  of  oil  recover}- 
that  are  extremely  expensive.  But  to  say 
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that  we  are  going  to  find  the  oil  supply 
that  we  need  here  in  the  United  States, 
59  million  barrels,  and  not  consider  tho 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  Alaska  is 
simply  not  in  accord  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mi-.  JACKSON.  He  had  5  minutes  and 
I  have  5  mmutco^^.  I  am  jua  tiying  to 
complete  my  statement. 

I  point  out  that  in  Petroleum  Reser\e 
No.  4  in  Alaska,  there  are  over  30  billion 
barrels  of  lelativeiy  economical  oil.  We 
have  huge  reserves  elsewhere  in  Alaska. 
The  estimates  in  Ala.;ka  alone  are  over 
100  billion  barrels.  Mr.  President.  To  try 
to  say  that  v.e  are  going  to  recover  trie 
oil  we  need  liere  is  a  lot  of  nonsense. 
There  is  no  use  misleading  the  Senate 
on  that.  When  we  had  the  decontrol 
provision  up.  which  went  through,  we 
were  told  that  ijroduction  would  increase. 
And  when  t!ie  p'odu.ction  did  not  in- 
crease, well,  they  said,  oil  drilling  is 
increasing. 

Now,  oil  proauulion  has  been  f^omg 
down  steadily,  and  bear  in  mind,  all  the 
new  oil  is  decontrolled.  But  profits  have 
gone  right  through  U;e  roof. 

I  want  to  provide  for  rea-onable  in- 
centives, but  the  matter  lias  to  be  deaU 
with  in  it,s  entirety.  We  have  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  how  we  should  pro- 
vide new  incentives.  This  is  one  of  the 
areas,  no  doubt  about  it.  But  we  also 
need  to  deal  with  the  question  of  pre- 
venting effectively  the  deregulation  of 
the  old  oil.  which  will  cost  billions  and 
billions  of  dollar,  .  and  that  decontrol 
will  go  inio  effect  on  the  first  of  the 
month, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th:  lime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  lo  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  has  not  been  made  vet, 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to   reconsider    the    vote    by    which    the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  tiiat  ou 
the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  program  for  tomorrow  has 
been  cleared  with  Senators  who  are 
principals  in  connection  with  the  various 
bills  and  nominations  that  are  included 
in  this  request  and  has  been  cleared  with 
the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  take  the  floor  now  so  that  all 
Senators  will  know  the  program  for  to- 
morrow and,  if  this  i-equest  is  agreed  to, 
it  is  my  understanding,  in  talking  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  that 
there  will  be  a  fairly  good  chance  that 
there  will  be  no  ses.sion  on  Friday,  Am  I 
correct 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  i.s  cor- 
rect. 


April 


I'iJ. 


Senate  completes  it^  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oojcction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'An  order  was  subsequently  entered 
to  provide  that  the  Senate  convene  at 
9:15  am.  tomorrow,  > 


ORDER      FOR      ADJOURNMENT     TO 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimotis  con.sent  Uiat  when  the 


ordir  for  consideration  of 
c£:rtain  nominations  and 
certain  legisl.^tion  tomor- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBI-.RT  C.  BYRD.  ^[r.  President, 
I  a.-k  unnnimous  con.sent  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  special  orders  that 
have  been  entered  into  on  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  ))roceed— and  I  make  this  re- 
quest n-;  in  executive  .■session— the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Staebler:  and  that 
upon  the  di.-position  of  that  nomination 
and  the  otiier  nominations  on  the  calen- 
dar, beginning  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commi.^..ion,  the  Senate  then  return  to 
legislative  .session;  that  the  Senate  then 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  29.  on  which  there  is  a  time  agree- 
ment; thnt  upon  the  di.-sposition  of  that 
measure,  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  57,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  agreement-  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  that  measure  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
fini.^shed  business,  the  energy  bill  iS. 
622 1  ;  and  that  a  vote  occur  ou"  final  pas- 
sage thereof  no  later  than  5  o'clock  p.m. 
tomorrow,  with  paragraph  3  of  rule  XII 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Witliout 
nbjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Se\eral  Senators  addres,-,pd  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr,  McCLURE,  Mr,  Picsident,  on  the 
nominations  to  the  Election  Commission, 
it  will  be  my  intention  to  move  to  recom- 
mit the  nomination  of  Mr.  Staebler  to 
the  committee  for  further  consideration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  that  motion  to  recommit 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCLLTlE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that  motion  to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  .sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


STANDBY   F:NERGY  AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  1 S.  622 »  to  provide 
standby  authority  to  assure  that  the  es- 
sential energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  met,  to  reduce  reliance  on  oil  im- 
ported from  insecure  sources  at  high 
prices,  and  to  implement  U.S.  obligations 
uncier  international  agi-eements  to  deal 
V  ith  siiortat-'e  conditions. 

Mi-,  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  i.s  ro 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  niotio'i  -a 
lay  on  the  table?  '    ' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Tlte  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tlic" 
•  '  sumcicnt  second?  Tliere  is  a  sufficient 
.second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cul- 
vi;h  ' .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  Trom  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Johnstons  was  rejected. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
iiave  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  vill 
call  the  roll. 

TJie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pror^e-d- 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  Regular  order  Mr 
P;-esident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
'ilar  order  has  been  called  for.  The  clerk 
'■ill  rf-,>ume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  roilcall  was  resumed  and  co-- 
(-;uded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
l.iat  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr 
Gr.uel).  ihe  Senator  from  Hawaii  .Mr 
iNouvEi.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'  Mr,  M.^GNusoN  I .  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
V.  are  >  Mr.  Biden  i  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
^ew  Hampshire  iMr.  McIntyre^  are 
neces,,arily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
ii-om  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGoveukm  i.s 
alisent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Metcalf)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr.  Magnusoni    would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  B.akeri, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fon:'. 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Rotki. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft>,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr 
Wficker),  are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  result  was  amiounced — yeas  42, 
naj's  4.3.  as  follows: 

I  RolIcaU  Vote  No.  126  Leg  1 


Aboiire  .-k 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Cannon 

Case 

Chivrch 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagle  ton 

Ford 

Glenn 

Ha  I 


YEAS— 42 

Hart.  Philip  A.    Mu.skie 


Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Humphre;.- 

Jackson 

.Javits 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Mansfield 

Mondale 


G.>!-;  \V.     Moss 

NAYS— 45 


Allen 
Bartlett 
Bean 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Brock 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Bvrcl. 
Han  V  F  .  Jr. 


Fannin 

Garn 

CJoIdwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Laxalt 


Eyrd.  Robert  C,  Long 
Chiles  Mathias 

Curtis  McClellan 

Dole  McClure 

Domeiii.  i  McGee 

Ea.stland  Montoya 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Pi-o.Nniire 

Ribicoff 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Williams 


Morgi'ii 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Scott. 

■WUliam  L. 
Sparkman 
.S  tennis 
Stevens 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Young 
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NOT  VOTING  — 12 


Bilker 
BuU'U 
I'Oiii; 
Ciia\el 


Inouye 
Magnuson 
McGovern 
Mrlntyre 


NOT  VOTING— 13 


Metcalf 
Roth 
Talt 
■Weicker 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
iciected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  I  ask  for  tlie  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  Mr.  John- 
ston's amendment  was  rejected. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  announce 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden  I,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye  >,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Magnusoni.  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  »Mr.  McIntyre>.  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr,  Sp,'\rkman) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is 
absent  on  official  business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf i  i.s  absent  be- 
rau.se  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnusoni  would  vote  nay. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.s.see  (Mr,  Baker t, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fono! 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)! 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
luiys  41,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vole  No,  !2TIei;,| 
YEAS— 4,-. 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Benl! 

Bellmon 

Beutsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Eurdick 

Hvrd, 


Fannin 

Garn 

Goldwiitfi 

CTrittin 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huckllesiou 

Johnston 


Harry  F.,  .Jr.  Laxalt 

li.vrd.  Robert  C.  Lont,' 

'^'^''e.'i  Mathia.s 

<^"'"iw  McClellan 

H"le  McClure 

iJoiiicnici  McGec 

i-:iiM!rind  Montova 


-Mo|-.;l,l, 

.\U);ii 

PllCkUOfKl 

Prai-son 

Percy 

Randolph 

•Scott. 

William  L, 
S'.iennis 
SI  evens 
•Stone 
Tlmrniond 
Tofter 
Tunney 
Vol  1 11" 


Baker 

Biden 

Fong 

Gravel 

Inouye 


Masnuson 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcall 

Roth 


.Sparl-.iiuiii 

Tart 

Wfiikci 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Cannon 

C-.ise 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

'■at;leton 

Ford 

c;ipnn  „.„.,,. 

Hull   Gary  w.     Moss 


NAYS — 41 

Hart.  Philip  A  Miiskir 

Hartke  Nelson 

Haskell  Pastore 

Hatfield  Pell 

Hathaway  Proxmire 

Hollings  Ribicoff 

Humphrey  Schweiker 

Jackson  Scott,  Hugh 

Javits  Stafford 

Kennedy  Stevenson 

Leahy  Symington 

Mansfield  Talmadge 

Mondale  Willinms 


So  the  motion  to  recon.sider  the  vote 
by  which  Mr.  Johnson's  amendment 
wa.s  rejected  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  which 
is  at  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  ollows : 

In  section  (3)  (A)  of  the  Johnston  ameiid- 
ment  strike  the  phra.se:  "the  highest  price 
applicable  to  the  given  grade  and  quality  of 
crude  oil  produced  in  the  given  producing 
area." 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  phra.'^e:  'iio 
niore  than  $7.50  per  barrel," 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  previ- 
ously entered,  there  will  be  15  minutes  to 
the   Senator  from  Washington  and   15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    that   time   on   the 
amendment — I  can  agree  to  2  minutes  a 
side. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Four  minutes  a  side 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   the   debate   be   limited   to   4 
minutes  a  side,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tlieic 
objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  object 
to  the  4  minutes  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  the  Chair  ruled  before  the 
question  of  the  yeas  and  nays  was  ino- 
pounded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Chair  had  not  i-uled.  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  • 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  there  will 
be  4  minutes  allotted  to  each  side. 
The  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  simplv 
stated.  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  now  to  indicate  in 
specific  terms  where  they  stand  on  the 
subject  of  petroleum  pricing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  amendment  is  not 
a  capricious  one,  but  it  is  an  amendment 
that  provides  for  a  ceiling  of  $7.50  a  bar- 
rel in  connection  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Johnston  amendment. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
all  of  the  figures  that  we  have  had  here- 
tofore in  connection  with  target  prices 
for  oil.  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
nicentives,  have  all  been  within  the  $7 
range. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  in  their  statement  of  Jan- 
uary 1974  stated: 


The  lont;-tcrin  supply  price  for  bringirif;  in 
aliernate  sources  of  enei-fiy  in  this  couiitrv. 
as  well  as  drilling  the  Outer  Continesual 
siieU  and  the  North  Slope,  i,s  ,t7  a  barrel  in 
ciiii-ont  ]97;J  dollar.- 

In  December  1^7:5,  tlip  DcD.utineiii  of 
the  Treasury,  then  handling  tlie  admin- 
istration's energy  policy,  .stated: 

Ko  one  knows  exactly  what  the  long-term 
.supply  price  is.  as  no  one  can  predict  Ihe 
future  of  that  cleailv.  Our  best  estimate  is 
thai  it  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  S7  a 
Ijancl  wiiliiii  the  nc\i   few  years, 

I  emi)hasize  tlii.s.  Mr.  Picsident,  -wiiii- 
in  the  next  few  years," 

I  am  wilhng  to  put  on  a  ceihng  ol 
$7.50.  but  the  Senate  must  decide  wheth- 
er they  really  want  to  do  .something 
about  prices  tliat  relate  to  the  problem 
of  the  American  consumer. 

If  we  proceed  to  m<!^  the  John.son 
amendment  as  introduced  for  deregula- 
tion. I  do  not  know  how  much  tlie  co.st 
is  going  to  add  up  to  after  the  Feder.il 
Energy  Administration  gets  tlirouph  witli 
Its  regulations,  implemented  under  th.- 
provi.sions  of  the  amendment.  The  result 
might  well  be  a  great  deal  of  oil  in  the 
"uncontrolled"  categorv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stone  > .  The  Senator  from  V.'a.shington's 
4   minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  this  amendment  as  a  safeguaici 
at  least.  <o  that  we  will  know  what  we 
are  doing. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  S-i- 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mv.  President'.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  to  the  amendmeiit 
simply  because  this  i.s  wliat  might  be 
called  a  Chinese  water  torture  amend- 
ment—that is.  to  try  to  beat  back  an 
amendment  piece  by  piece  and  bit  by  bit 
I  asked  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wa.shington.  whose  leader- 
ship I  usually  follow  in  these  matters  if 
he  would  accept  the  amendment  if  I  were 
to  agree  to  his.  and  he  .said.  "No." 

I  Ihhik  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
IS  really  to  defeat  the  amendment  pend- 
ing hearing.s  As  I  .said  before.  I  think  .t 
Ls  very  clear.  I  do  not  think  we  can  wait 
for  hearings. 

If  we  make  a  mi.stake— and  I  am  sati-- 
fied  that  we  are  not  making  a  mistake 
with  tliis  language,  which  has  been 
drawn  by  the  staff  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affair.s— let  us  make 
that  mistake  on  the  side  of  more  energy 
Let  Us  make  thai  mistake  on  the  side  ot 
getting  out  of  the  ground  a  band  of  oil 
that  we  know  i.s  there  which  wt-  ore  not 
now  getting  There  is  no  mistake  in  this 
amendment.  It  simply  will  produce  part 
of  the  59  billion  barrels  of  oil  which  arc 
estimated  to  be  in  the  ground  and  are 
simijly  too  expensive  to  recover  at  this 
time, 

iMr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  Pre.sident  will  Uiv 
SeuHtor  yield  mo  :iO  .second.s? 
Mr,  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  tlie  fact 
i,s  that  we  haw  i^uoducible  reserves  now 
of  40  billion  barrels  of  oil.  The  fact  is 
that  we  could  get  another  59  billion  bar- 
rels if  we  take  tlie  Johnston  amendment 
without  any  amendment  to  it.  The  fact 
is  that  if  we  cut  it  back  to  $7.50.  we  will 
not  be  worrying  about  how  the  economy 
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grows  in  tlii.s  country  so  I'ar  as  people 
are  concerned  but.  rather,  how  we  are 
Konig  to  get  along  without  the  extra  en- 
ergy we  could  have  had  otherwise. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON-.  I  thank  the  di>tin- 
fe  wished  Senator. 

it  is  not  Aomi;  to  i.ii.-e  the  cost  ol  en- 
ergy. Tiie  question  i.s  vshether  we  are 
goiny  to  pay  lor  energy  to  Americans 
who  ijroduce  it  by  secouciary  and  tertiary 
recovei-y  or  whether  we  import  the  oil 
Irom  the  Arabs.  There  rs  no  wav  to  an- 
suer  that  argument.  We  need  the  John- 
ston amendment.  We  need  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  .security,  in  the  interest 
of  the  energy  of  this  Nation 

I  ask  Senators  to  reject  tlie  ijending 
amendment,  and  let  us  adopt  the  Jolm- 
ston-Stonc  amendment  in  \U  pure,  un- 
adulterated form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
>  ielded  back  ? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  a'^.y  time  remaining? 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFPTCER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wcuhinytcn  lias  no  time  re- 
mauiing. 

The  qucstio.i  is  on  asrcein;,'  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  nr.d  the  clerk 
v.ill  call  the  roll. 

Tiie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
tliat    the    Senati/r    from    Indiana    >  Mr 
B\Yip.  ti'.c  Senator  from  Delaware 
BiDEN'.  ihe  Senator  from  Nevada 
Cannon  > ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
GRAVEL',  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I.vouYE>,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Magnusoni,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshiie    .Mr.    McIntyhei.    and    the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr   Spaukman) 
are  ncce.s.varily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGoverm 
Is  abent  on  onflcial  bu.--lness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Metcalfi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  d'.atii  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  th.e  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Macnc-soni   would  vote  -Yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker  >, 
the  Senati  .r  from  Hawaii  >  Mr.  Fonc,  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Roth  > .  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Taft'.  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Weicker) 
are  necessarily  ab.^ent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

I  RoJIcall  Vote  No  128  Leg  | 

YEAS — 46 


April  9,  1U7.J 


NAYS— 38 

Bainleu  Cam 

BenU  CJoldwater 

Belinioii  Griffin 

Bent  sen  Hansen 

Brock  Hp.nis 

Buckley  Hruska 

Burdick  Johnston 

Byrd,  Liixall 

Harry  F.,  Jr.     i.ouk 

<^"'"'tis  Mathlns 

l*=le  MrClellaii 

iJoiutiiui  McClure 

K.isUaiKl  Mf-Gee 

Konnln  Montova 


Nil  11 II 
Pnckwood 
Percy 
Randolph 

acott. 

Williani  L. 
Stennis 
.Stevens 
.Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 

YouliK 


-VOX  VOTING  — 15 

Gravel  Mctcuir 

Inoiiye  Roth 

Ma^nuson  yparkniiin 

McGovern  Taft 

Mclntvrc  Weickcr 


■  Mr. 
'Mr. 
'  Mr. 
'Mr 


.•\bo,!re -k 
Allen 
Brooke 
Biinipers 


llartke 
Haskell 
Hattie  d 
Hathawa 


Byrd,  Roheri  f.  HoUlnss 


Cusc 

Chiles 

c:hiirch 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

En'.;leton 

Ford 

Glenn 

Han.  Gary  W. 

Hart.  PJuiip  A. 


Huddleslou 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Mansfield 

Mondale 

Morrau 

Moss 

Muikie 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pelt 

Pro.xmlre 

RibicofT 

Schweiker 

Scott,  H\i.-;h 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

.Syininston 

Talmadse 

Tnnnev 

WUIlam.s 


BuktT 

K.iyh 

Bicien 

Cannon 

FOUH 

So  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  wa.s 
.i'rced  to. 

Mr.  MANSfTELD.  Mr  Pre-ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
:- eas  and  nays  called  for  on  the  Johnston 
i.mcndment.  as  amended,  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Witliout 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordend. 
Mr.  MANSFIFI.D.  I  ask  for  a  voice  vote 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
fniestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
as  reed  to. 

Mr.  JOH.\STOX  I  move  to  reconsider 
tlic  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  l.iy  on  the  table  was 
.!t  roed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  by  its  action,  did  not  approve 
the  amendment  in  the  form  that  we 
thought  was  sufficient  to  give  the  kind  of 
incentive  we  need  to  produce  the  addi- 
tional supplies  of  oil  in  this  country. 
However.  Mr.  President,  the  priee  of  $7.50, 
as  oi)posed  to  a  pit  .sent  price  of  $5.25.  is 
I'oing  to  go  a  long  way  toward  inoducing 
tliosc  incremental  siipplies  of  .secondary 
and  tertiary  oil.  We  need  that  in  this 
country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  will 
be  on  the  conference  committee,  when 
and  if  this  bill  pas.^es,  to  tiT  to  keep 
thLs  provision  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
tiie  only  provision  in  all  of  tliis  bill  that 
does  anything  about  getting  more  sup- 
plies of  oil.  It  is  not  as  good  as  we  would 
like,  but  it  is  a  good  start.  I  commend  my 
colleagues  for  having  given  us  this  much 
incentive  toward  getting  that  .secondary 
;'nd  tertiary  oil  out. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
a'.ui  my  senior  colleague  from  Louisiana 
for  having  pl.iyed  such  an  intimate  and 
important  part  in  what  I  regard  as  real 
progress,  real  and  unusual  progress,  to- 
ward getting  additional  supplif-;  of 
energy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.'cnt  that  the  Senator 
from  .■\rizona  'Mr.  Fannin '  may  call 
up  an  amendment  and  make  it  the  pend- 
ing question,  and  that  it  be  the  pending 
question,  therefore,  when  the  Senate  re- 
sumes the  consideration  of  this  measure, 
and  that  on  tomorrow  he  be  assured  of 
not    to   e.xcced    1    hour,    to    be   equally 


divided,  on  that  amendment,  even  though 
the  time  on  that  amendment,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  we  do  not  now  foresee 
might  run  the  vote  on  final  passage  of 
the  bill  beyond  the  hour  of  5  o'clock  pm 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob  lection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished  as- 
M-laiu  ma.iorily  leader.  I  think  this  will 
help  considerably. 

I  ask  the  distingiii.shcd  acting  majority 
leader  if  he  will  consent,  before  I  call  up 
this  amendment  to  lay  it  down,  that  I 
.leld  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the 
submission  of  an  amendment  which  has 
bocn  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  a.sk  that  Ihe  Senator  call  up  his  amend- 
ment, and  that  immediately  it  then  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  to  accommodate 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  vy, 
!>  y  ai.icndment  No.   104. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  as.^istant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
loilows: 

Ihe  Senator  irom  Arizona  (Mr.  F.\nnini 
piopobes  an  aiuendnieui  immbered  104. 

Mr.  F.^NNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  furUier  reading 
of  t!ie  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  tomorrow  when  we  take  up  the 
bill,  as  I  have  been  advi.sed  by  the  acting 
majority  leader  will  be  the  case,  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obicction.  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  F.ANNIN.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
tiie  committee  report  'No.  54-2C'  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  my  amendment. 

'I'heie  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  the  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
primed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

E.XCEP.I'T 
IV.    IITLC    11 —    A    CONSFRV.^TION     C  HARAOE  ' 

Again,  without  benetit  of  hearings  or  even 
reading  v^hat  tiicy  approved  as  Title  II,  the 
Commit  Ice  ni.ule  an  eleventh  hour  dc<.i.-io;i 
to  improvise  a  con.servatlon  title.  Before  the 
ink  was  dry  on  a  lait  mlntitc  staff  drait.  the 
C-,.inmittee  voted  to  adopt  it.  The  Commit- 
toe  boiipht  a  pi-  in  a  poke  and  Is  now  Irving 
t<i  .^ell  it  to  the  adininl.slration. 

Title  II  follows  the  "no  standaids"  pattern 
of  the  Emergeticy  Petrolenin  Allocation  .^ct 
It  tells  the  ndmlnittratloti  to  •coiiserve  '  as 
Ihe  other  act  told  the  admini.-,tration  to  "al- 
locRte."  It  d(X's  not  say  how  nuich,  wliere. 
when,  or  how.  It  Just  .say.s.  ■■Adrnliu.'.tration. 
!-'o  do  a  jot)  on  conservation.  We  don't  knoa 
enoiiyh  to  tell  >oii  what  to  do  cr  how  to  do 
It.  but  we  declare  that  the  need  to  conserve 
eneryy  i.s  urgent  and  we  want  thirty  days  to 
\eio  whatever  program  you  yonr.selldevi.se". 

We  Invite  onr  colleagues  to  read  care- 
fully Title  II  in  It-s  entirety.  For  example, 
Section  201  slates  that  one  "of  the  purposes 
of  Title  II  Is  "to  declare  an  Interim  national 
conservation  policy-.  But  nowhere  in  Title 
11  U  there  contained  sticii  a  policy. 

Section  202  allows  the  President  to  de.-igu 
energy  conservatlou  programs  and  regula- 
tK  ns  if  he  wants  to,  but  it  he  does,  the 
Cont;ress  wants  thirty  days  to  veto  each  one. 
Section  202(a)(4)  conOnes  each  Presiden- 
tial conservation  proposal  to  a  metaphysical 
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.standard  termed  "one  functionally  discrete 
subject  matter  or  type  of  action."  This  Is 
about  as  useful  a  guideline  as  proposing  "one 
iiinctlonaUy  indiscrete  subject  matter  or  type 
()!  action".  The  clear  purpose  of  the  language 
IS  to  preserve  the  option  of  a  CoiiKressional 
veto  lor  each  detail  of  what  should  properly 
be  a  comprehensive  integrated  national  con- 
-iTvation  eflfort. 
Note  also  the   inconsistency   between   the 

•.unctionally  discrete"  restriction  in  Sec- 
lu.n  202(a)(4)  and  the  functionally  expan- 
.si\r   undertaking  prescribed   In  Section   202 

(.i)i2)(E)  suggesting  that  tlie  President 
e.-.tablish  "standards  and  programs  to  In- 
crease industrial  efficiency  in  the  use  of  en- 
er.u\'.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Committee  Is 
trying  to  restrict  the  President's  authority 
to  en.sure  that  he  Is  acting  "fiuictionally  dis- 
cicte  ",  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commit- 
tee Ls  urging  the  President  to  develop  func- 
tionally indiscrete  conservation  standards 
and  programs  for  the  entire  multiblllion  dol- 
lar.s  United  States  Industrial  establishment. 
Once  again,  the  Committee  does  not  tell  the 
President  what  he  should  do  or  how  he 
should  do  It.  This  is  a  remarkable  default  of 
Congressional    pollcymakinj?    responsibility. 

Tlie  hypocrisy  of  Section  202  is  revealed  In 
Se.tion  203.  Section  202  urges  the  President 
to  do  something  In  the  way  of  con.servation 
by  prescribing  a  shopping  list  of  vague  pos- 
si!)ilities  but  prevents  the  implementation 
01'  each  for  thiity  days.  Tlien  in  Section  203 
the  Committee  would  have  the  PEA  Adminis- 
trator, the  Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Commerce,  Interior,  Transpor- 
tation, Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Treas- 
ury and  other  "appropriate  "  agency  heads  to 
promulgate  within  three  months  "of  enact- 
ment the  same  vague  shopping  list  into  regu- 
lations. Without  discussing  the  convoluted 
shopping  list  Item  by  Item,  we  merely  point 
o'lt  that  nowhere  In  Section  203  is  there  the 
Mitthtest  direction  to  the  assortment  of  ad- 
ministration decision-makers  regarding  how 
much  energy  is  to  be  saved.  Worse  yet.  they 
are  directed  to  "promulgate  ret;ulatlons" 
which  "specify  standards"  and  "establish 
programs".  The  Congre.ss  is  now  asking  the 
administration  to  Invent  programs  by  regu- 
lations. Absent  any  Congressional  gi'iidance 
as  to  quantitative  goals,  the  administration 
is  left  not  only  with  direction  as  to  what  It 
is  to  do,  but  neither  is  it  at  all  restricted  as 
to  the  sweeping  scope  of  its  regulatory  con- 
servation authority. 

In  short,  the  committee  is  asking  the  ad- 
miiustratlon  to  tell  America  how  much  fuel 
;t  can  use.  The  committee  is  abandoning  the 
price  and  tax  mechanisms  suggested  by  the 
President.  It  is  telling  the  President  that  the 
committee  thinks  that  the  American  con- 
•suiner  Ls  too  stupid  to  figure  out  for  himself 
how  he  can  cut  down  on  his  fuel  use  and 
that  the  federal  and  state  governments  must 
force  him  to  save  energy  in  the  manner  the 
government  thinks  best.  Thus,  with  the  In- 
clusion of  Title  II  coupled  with  Sections  122 
and  123,  the  committee  is  abandoning  the 
price  mechanism  and  forcing  what  is  tanta- 
mount to  government  dictated  rationing  pro- 
i;rams  under  the  guise  of  'conserying" 
energy. 

S  622  is  no  longer  a  standby  energy  emer- 
gency authorities  bill,  but  a  mandatory  con- 
servation and  allocation  proposal  which  ad- 
heres to  the  same  old  hj-potheeis  that  the 
federal  government  should  and  can  Increase 
•supply  merely  by  reducing  demand. 

Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Fannin: 
Amendment  No.  104 

Beginning  at  line  16.  paee  102,  delete  title 
n  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  amendment 
that  I  shall  send  to  the  desk  be  taken 
up  out  of  order  at  this  time.  It  is  an 


amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  'Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  GLENN,  The  amendment  has  the 
approval  of  a  number  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  already 
seen  it.  The  Justice  Department,  the 
FEA,  and  the  State  Department  approve 
it,  and  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington  i  Mr. 
Jackson) ,  proposes  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Glenn's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  91,  line  22.  strike  out  the  word 
"such",  and  immediately  after  tlie  word 
"meetings",  insert  the  words  "held  to  develop 
a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action  sub- 
ject to  any  limitations  impased  by  the  Ad- 
mmlstrator  in  accordance  with  this  .sub- 
section". 

On  page  92,  line  20,  immediately  before  the 
word  "implementation",  insert  the  words 
"and  when  practicable,  in  the". 

On  page  95,  line  10,  strike  tlie  words  in 
good  faith",  and  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  words  "(provided  that  such  actions 
were  not  taken  unnecessarily  and  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  competition)". 

On  page  95,  after  line  24,  Insert  on  a  new 
line  the  following:  "Persons  interposing  the 
defense  provided  by  this  section  shall  have 
the  burden  of  proof,  except  that  the  burden 
shall  be  on  the  plaintiff  with  respect  to 
whether  the  actions  were  taken  unnecessarily 
and  for  the  purpose  of  Injuring  competition." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
on  the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

GOALS    AND    PtmPOSES    OF    TITLE    11 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  title  II 
of  the  Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act 
provides  both  the  basis  for,  and  the  first 
steps  toward,  the  implementation  of  a 
national  energy  conservation  policy.  The 
options  available  for  the  formulation  of 
such  a  policy  are: 

First,  reUance  on  voluntary  energy 
conservation  in  response  to  generalized 
encouragement  by  prominent  public  fig- 
ures and  educational  programs; 

Second,  steep  energy  price  increases 
induced  by  taxes  and  tariffs  and  the 
total  removal  of  energy  price  controls  to 
reduce  energy  consumption  through  the 
operation  of  the  price  elasticities  of  de- 
mand in  each  sector  of  the  economy; 

Thii-d,  a  comprehensive,  uniform,  and 
mandatory  Federal  energy  conservation 
efifort  organized,  directed,  and  managed 
from  Washington;  and 

Fourth,  a  national  energy  conserva- 
tion program  administered  by  State  gov- 
ernment, and  tailored  to  local  needs  and 
economic,  geographical,  and  climatolog- 
Ical  conditions,  supported  by  Federal 
funds  and  responsive  to  reasonable  Fed- 


eral standards  developed  with  input  from 
affected  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  option— volun- 
tary energy  conservation — has  been  our 
national  policy  for  the  past  year.  This 
policy  has  "learly  not  been  successful. 
In  the  postembargo  period,  preembargo 
patterns  of  energy  use  have  reasserted 
themselves.  'We  are  more  dependent  on 
imported  oil.  we  are  as  dependent  on  the 
Arab  petroleum  exporting  countries,  and 
we  are  consuming  refined  petroleum 
products  at  rates  which  are  compara- 
ble or  enhanced  with  respect  to  pre- 
embargo levels.  Indeed,  no  responsible 
analyst  has  been  able  to  separate  the 
effect  of  the  current  recession  on 
energy  consumption  from  the  effects 
of  voluntary  energy  conservation  or 
higher  energy  prices. 

Tlie  second  option  is  the  one  the  ad- 
ministration proposes.  It  has  been  over- 
whelmingly rejected  by  the  economic, 
academic,  and  business  communities.  In 
my  opinion  it  will  be  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected by  the  Congress.  To  adopt  the  ad- 
ministration's program  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  conserving  energy  will,  among 
other  things: 

Impose  on  the  domestic  economy  in- 
creases in  energy  costs  which,  at  a  mini- 
mum, are  as  large  as  those  imposed  by 
the  Arabs  during  the  1973-74  embargo: 
Remove  all  insulation  between  OPEC 
pricing  decisions  and  U.S.  domestic  ener- 
gy iirices; 

Insure  continued  double-digit  infla- 
tion: and 

Remove  any  hope  of  early  economic 
recovery  and.  in  all  probability,  push  un- 
emiJloyment  into  double  digits. 

Ironically,  a  substantial  body  of  opin- 
ion doubts  that  the  benefit  which  is  sup- 
posed to  result  from  this  sacrifice— sub- 
stantial energy  savings  over  the  short 
run — will  actually  materialize.  The 
President's  program  may.  in  the  end. 
only  save  energy  by  closing  businesses. 
The  third  option  is  one  which  I  hope 
the  Nation  can  avoid.  Like  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  eliminate  unwairanted  Federal 
intervention  In  the  lives  of  Americans. 
Such  Intervention  is  rarely,  if  ever,  pro- 
ductive. Direct  Federal  programs,  in- 
volving the  exercise  of  power  and  money 
are  verj'  hard,  if  not  almost  impossible, 
to  terminate  even  after  their  usefulness 
has  ended.  Yet  I  fear  that,  because  the 
optioiis  offered  by  the  administration  are 
so  clearly  unacceptable— ineffective,  vol- 
untary coiisei-vation  for  over  a  year  and 
now  an  enormously  dangerous  and  in- 
equitable tax,  tariff  and  decontrol  pro- 
gram— that  a  massive  mandatory  Fed- 
eral program  may  be  instituted  out  of 
frustration. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Interior 
Committee  cho.se  the  fourth  option  which 
stresses  flexibility  and  utilization  of 
State  government's  experience  with  local 
conditions  and  opportunities.  'We  can 
conserve  energy  without  the  sledge  ham- 
mer price  increases  which  are  the  corner- 
stone of  the  administration's  program. 
And  I  believe  we  can  avoid  the  creation 
of  a  new  and  massive  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. Title  II  of  S.  622  offers  a  conceptual 
foundation  which  involves  State  govern- 
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ment  diic<  .ly  and  authciru:e.s  a  beginning 
in  energy  conservation  which  both  Uie 
adniini^tratiun'i  coniprehen,sive  energy 
plan  and  the  Project  Independence  blue- 
print have  indicated  arc  reasonable  and 
attainable. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept,  structure, 
and  purpose  of  title  II  ha.s  been  clearly 
described  in  the  Interior  Committee's  re- 
port on  S.  622.  Tlif  FEA-s  Coniprehen.sive 
E.riertiy  Plan  ha.s  outlined  tiie  nieUiods 
tlirough  which  energy  con.-.er\ation  can 
be  achieved  tor  voluntary  programs  simi- 
lar to  those  authori/ed  m  title  II.  The 
Committee  believes  that  tho.se  estimated 
enerto-  savings  can  be  exceeded  if  S.  622 
is  enacted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
selected  material  from  the  InUnior  Cora- 
nuttees  repoit  on  S.  622  and  from  the 
FE.A's  Comprehensive  Energy  Plan  be  in- 
.serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  bein*j  no  objection  llie  material 
was  ordered  tn  lie  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  tullou.-; 

TlTt.E    II  :     tNKRr.v    tciNSEHVAIlMN    PulItV 

Tne  piirp.jsc  of  title  II  of  S.  622  is  to  ia- 
siire  llie  linplenieuiullon  of  necessan,'  energy 
coii.servatlou  prugraiiis.  coiiil-steut  with  eco- 
notuJc  recovery,  even  tliougli  coiidltioas  do 
not  warrant  the  e\en'L-e  of  the  standby  au- 
thoHtlPs  pranted  bv  title  I.  Title  II  therefore 
aiithorl/ps  the  Pre'-ident  to  establish  an  In- 
terim eiieri>v  conservation  plan,  directs  the 
-Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Adnuu- 
islratlon  to  e.siablisii  nationnl  eturg%-  con- 
.servaiioii  .^t.DKiards.  :nid  provide^  for  llie  de- 
velopment, and  implcmetitation  of  approved 
State  EiiPrj;v  Coiistrvminn  Pre  grains  wltli 
Federal  ajxsis lance. 

If  any  Slate  ralU  t-s  suhmit  a  Fr.xte  Ea- 
er^y  Con.>ervation  ProiMnni  which  is  conslst- 
tat  ulth  the  Federal  Ruldellnes  and  stand- 
ards lor  -iKh  proKiam.^.  t!.e  AdniltiLstrat  n-  U 
ituinori/ed  aud  directed  to  devi-lop  and  im- 
plement au  eiier^-  cr,n.scrvai;Uju  progiam  for 
that  State 

Tlie  pn. >Tam,s  pr  iv:det1  Icr  Ij-  title  II  v>'.i: 
con.=.ene  enerv."  wlthni.t  pre' ipiiatUi^  Uie 
further  fle'erKjrati'-a  In  the  nation  -  etvii- 
omv  which  would  result  if  the  Admtnistra- 
tioii  s  prosram  of  energy  tariff,  tax  and  prii-- 
ing  pniiciea  were  adopted.  The  President'.- 
propcMiLs,  II  enacted,  would  insure  continued 
double  digit  inflation  by  adding  3  ;  to  the 
costs  of  all  so.  ds  aud  services.  At  the  same 
time.  hLs  propo,s;.!>  would  aectlcrate  the 
downward  .spiral  of  the  ccLinomy  t.iw.trd  de- 
pre.-.s!on  bv  reducing  consumer  purchaspr 
power  »30  M  530  billion  anmialtv 

The  St.i!e  Ener^'v  Coi'servatl-vn  Pro.  ram-^ 
provided  for  in  title  IT.  tailored  to  local  oco- 
nomlc.  ge.-.grnphic  and  cllmat<:.loeical  condl- 
tions.  will  u.s,uie  that  nece^arv  ener^v  con- 
servation will  proceed  without  JeopardLUnL- 
the  nation's  pri  irity  -oal:  a  full  eraplovmeat 
•oonomy  with  price  •.tabllltv.  The  setting  of 
realistic  mid  attainable  conservnUon  (;on!s 
which  .ire  coii^ute-it  with  economh-  recover, 
and  the  Implementation  of  orderly  programs 
to  achieve  these  goals  will  helo  realize  the 
enormous  |i.,!entul  for  enorsv  coiLservatlon 
lu  the  Unued  States  which  exi.ts.  The  Fed- 
eral Energy  Admlnts-raMons  Comprehensive 
Energy  Plan,  wliich  was  .submitted  in  re- 
spon.-,e  to  the  coIlKre^i-.lonal  matidate  of  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Federal  t.ieitv  Admini.-,tra- 
tlon  Act  of  11/74.  estimaicd  that  U.S.  energy 
cotuumption  could  be  reduced  bv  the  equiv- 
alent of  over  800  thousand  barreli  of  crude 
oil  per  d,iy  \nthln  a  year  ir  several  of  the 
con.-ervRti,.u  meastires  .<peci:ied  and  author- 
i/:cd  In  tlf.e  11  were  adopted  on  a  voluntAry 
bails.  By  mandating:  many  of  these  me.vsure'^ 
tlirough  specific  progranvs  to  mobUt.te  the 
efforts  (1  the  .Americaa  people,  these  eofl- 
mated  energy  savings  can  he  attained  and 
even  exceeded. 
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Siction  201.  Statement  of  purpo'^o.  fiinling<\ 
and  poUi  y 
This  section  .sets  forth  congre.s.ilonal  find- 
ings relating  to  euerj^y  shortages  caused  by 
dependence  on  foreign  .-nergy  sources,  and 
by  a  conHnu.it Ion  of  the  past  trend  in  the 
expnn.sion  of  demand  for  energy  m  all  forms. 
The  purpo.-e?  of  this  title  are  threefold:  first. 
'o  a  rhcrize  the  President  to  e.siablish  in- 
terim eneiv;y  conservation  plans;  second,  t.i 
make  energy  conservation  an  iuteKral  part  of 
.\n  oiigoln-  programs  .-jnd  aciiviiies  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  directing  the  Adniin- 
isiratiir  of  the  Feder.il  Energy  Adminisira- 
lloii  to  cs'abli.sh  natl  mal  energy  conserva- 
tl.jn  standards;  and  third,  to  provide  for  the 
development  and  implenunta.ion  of  ap- 
proved State  Energy  Cotwervation  Programs 
with  Federal  technical  and  financial  a.s.si>t- 
atice  In  the  absence  of  such  programs.  Fed- 
eral energy  conservation  standards  would  ap- 
ply to  the  States. 

Tlie  section  IncltuleA  a  congre;sional  dec- 
laration that  the  adoption  of  laws,  policies, 
programs  and  procedures  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  conserve  energy  aiid  fuels  can 
have  an  Immediate  and  substantial  etTect  in 
redu.^ng  the  rate  of  erowth  of  energy  de- 
mand, and  in  nnnimuiiirf  adverse  economic 
and  national  security  Impacts  as.soclated 
with  such  demand  growth  and  reliance  upon 
Import.s. 

The  purpose  of  thl.s  title  1.^  to  provide  the 
President  with  the  authority  to  e.tabli.sh  and 
set  In  place  energy  conservation  program.s 
which  will  redtice  national  cinsuinptlon  and 
thereby  reduce  growing  dependence  on  Im- 
ported on  It  Is  the  Committees  int*:it  that 
title  II  and  the  authorities  It  contains  be 
used  to  a.-hleve  conservation  savings  an  an 
alternative  to  the  Presidents  proposed  pro- 
g/am of  energy  price,  tax.  and  tariff  In- 
cien.ses. 

yftion  yr:    inU'rim  <nrr^y  fonseriatton 

plana 
Set  1 1  )u  202  authorizes  the  Pies.denl  to  in- 
.aitute  interim  energy  conservation  platis. 
po.-iding  the  promulgation  of  regulatioas  to 
establish  national  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards pursuant  to  sections  203  through  207. 
and  or  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  specific 
legislative  policies  and  progranis  for  energy 
conservation.  The  term  'energy  .'onserv.itlon 
p:.m  •  Includes,  but  1.-  not  irmlt.ed  to,  the 
toiio?.  iiig  mea.sures; 

I  a)  Lighting  cfficjeucy  iUndArcUi  for  pub- 
;i_-  buildings: 

According  to  the  Project  Independence 
Blueprint,  enervv  consumed  for  lighting 
am,Dunted  to  18  quadrillion  Btu  '  In  1972. 
or  10  percent  of  all  the  energy  consumed  In 
the  hoasehoid  and  commercial  sector  that 
year.  Appro.ximateiv  is  percent  of  tins  energy 
was  used  for  commerLi.il  lighting. 

The  General  Services  .'VdmliiUtration  estab- 
lished Government  =^'andards  for  lighting  In 
January.  1074  (Federal  Manacement  Circular 
74  1  ».  Overhead  llgl.ttn?  wa.s  t.i  be  set  at  no 
more  than  50  foot -candles  at  work  stations, 
ao  foot<;andles  in  wort:  areas  and  10  foot- 
candles  in  nonworkmg  areas  The  Pioject 
Independence  Blueprint  estimates  savings  of 
the  energy  equivalent  of  100.000  to  120.000 
bnrrels  per  dny  of  crtide  oil  before  1980  re - 
sultine  from  mandatory  adoption  of  these 
standards  nationallv. 

(b)  Thermal  performance  standards  for  all 
new  Federal  construction  and  all  new  homes 
and  buildings  tinauced  under  any  Fedtral 
loan  guarantee  or  moitgage  program: 

S.udles  have  shown  that  up  to  36  pcivcnt 
of  the  energy  used  annually  In  slagle-fam- 
Uy  dwellings  could  be  saved  bv  alterine  con- 
struction techniques  withou'  significantly 
changing   the   average   cost   of  u   new   house 


1  quad.rii:t,,ii  Eto  per  vear  ;■=  the  energy 
equiv.ilent  of  400.000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per 
day.  *^ 


or  the  lifestyle  of  the  occupant-.  For  l,l^h- 
r:se  structures  the  corresponding  figure  is  i!4 
percent,  while,  for  construction  of  toinniti- 
tial  buildings,  a  32  percent  savings  is  coiuui- 
ered  pos.sible.  New  constrULtlon  nlea=nr^•.^ 
cunteniplat^U  i-iciude  reductions  m  gl,,.ss 
area,  in-ulution  for  windows  and  door.->,  m- 
eiea.setl  wall  and  roof  insulation,  miprir.tfi 
se.diii-  and  caulking,  substitution  of  hci' 
pumps  lor  eleiirlcal  resistance  heating,  aii't 
recovery  oi  furnace  and  ventilation  ,\\i,-i,i 
energy. 

E.xlsting  go\f:rninent  policies  are  not  .\  ^,^. 
nuicaiu  factor  in  new  eon-struciion.  Cuiit.r 
miiiUuum  propel  y  sl.uidards.  which  alfe>i 
lesideutial  eoiialiucliou  m.at-r  Federal  Hou-- 
ing  AUniinistratlon.  only  prescribe  thi- 
amount  of  insulaiion  required.  7  wetity-.-.i\ 
million  units  or  tweiuy-mne  percent  of  the 
projected  l!»8.')  inventory  of  resldeiiliii!  hous- 
ing units  vtill  be  conslrueied  between  now 
and  that  time  Ihirty-nve  pereeni  of  pro- 
jected 1985  commercial  tl(Jor  .space  win  !>«. 
eonstltieied    duimg    this   period 

The  Projoel  Independence  Blueprint,  e.-ti- 
in.ilfs  potential  savings  resulting  from  na- 
tional thermal  etlieiency  standards  f(,r  nev 
residential  and  conuner.nal  buildings  to  b<- 
ihe  equivalent  of  240.00'J  barrels  of  crude  oH 
per  day  in  1980  and  490.000  barrels  per  .la\ 
in  1985.  The  Comnilit*e  eonsldeis  ilie  ,idop- 
tion  of  standards  which  will  achieve  !l:e.,«' 
(onservaiion  targets  an  espeeiallv  worthwhile 
action  which  could  be  taken  quitt  .soon. 

(c)  Riisonable  rcsineiioiis  on  liour^  ii,r 
public  buildjiigs: 

The  Comuiiitee  expects  Uiai  Fcdei  al  n^m- 
ties  vull  review  policies  cejiiceriiing  the  h<uir> 
during  which  Federal  buildings  are  open  and 
during  which  ventilation  aud  heating  or 
cooling  s\ stems  are  fully  operating.  In  bal- 
anelng  the  need  lor  aece.-s  to  the  buildings 
by  Federal  personnel  and  the  public,  the 
goal  01  itdiiciion  in  overall  energy  con- 
sumption and  reUieti  liiel  ca'jts  should  re- 
ceive eoitsideration. 

(d)  Standards  to  govern  decoralre  atd 
lun-e-sseiitiiil  lighting: 

Decorative  and  other  i.(.ii-es**niii,i  out- 
door lighting  accounts  for  a  .sigiuficant  Irac- 
tion  of  the  energy  coii.sunied  lor  eommtrcia: 
lighting.  Reduction  in  deceraiive  and  non- 
essential Ughting  can  be  accomplished  wiih- 
out  placing  unfair  burdens  ou  nidividual 
busine.s.ses  it  the  reductions  are  accomplished 
across  the  range  of  competing  buslIie^st- 
The  Committee  believes  that  the  equitabl." 
way  to  accomplish  this  Ls  through  the  rule- 
making procedure.  The  Committee  e.xpeet-; 
that  the  implementation  of  thes«  rcductlon- 
vvui  take  into  account  tlie  valuable  infornia- 
tioiial  content  of  much  of  ccmmercial  u.-e  o! 
lighting. 

(e)  Standards  and  programs  to  increase  lu- 
ll tstrial  efficiency  In  the  Use  of  energv-: 

industila!  end-Uoe  eneigy  consumption  ac- 
counted for  33  percent  of  total  VS.  energv 
loii.-uniption  in  1972— the  energy  equivalen- 
of  over  11  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  per 
dav.  About  50  percent  of  the  industrial  en- 
ergy is  used  lu  nine  ii.dusirles:  pUstlc- 
cement,  alunihaim,  steel,  glass,  paper,  rub- 
ber, food  prc-c.-sing  and  agriculture.  Maj.  r 
conservailen  opportunities  In  the  IndiLslrial 
sector  include: 

Redesign  of  both  proces  cs  and  products  to 
ndii.e  energy  input  per  unit  output; 

ModlficatK;!!  of  equipment  to  imprcive  ef- 
iii  lency; 

Adju -tinciu  if  combustion  controls  and 
f  leaning  heat  e.\chauge  surface-  in  furnace.-: 

L'till.-.ifion  of  waste  hent;   arc! 

Utili.'.uion   r,i   solid  wa.st"s 

The  Committee  anticipates  that  adequatp 
plans  for  industrial  energv  con.servatlon  will 
be  prepared  for  all  major  energy-coniuni- 
ii-r  indu'=tries  In  the  Unitfd  States,  Inclvid- 
Ing  the  specification  of  energy  conservation 
.■bjective?  The  Implementation  of  a  moiil- 
to.  ing  i,ysteni  to  collect  and  analyze  data  de- 
s.rlbing  til?  performance  of  the.se  indus- 
•  ries  V.-111  provide  importar.t  feedback  into 
th?  planniiig  process.  The  Committee  expects 
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that  the  restUts  of  a  vlgorotis  Federal  re- 
search and  development  program  designed 
to  Improve  boiler  efBclency,  manage  and  utl- 
li.e  waste  heat.  Improve  process  efficiency 
and  develop  new  materials  processes  will  be 
;ii!cgrated  with  the  Federal  conservation 
tjiogram  for  Industry. 

The  Project  Independence  Blueprint  estl- 
::ifites  that  the  energy  equivalent  of  400,000 
•  I  eoo.OOO  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  can 
be  .-aved  in  the  1980's  lu  the  industrial  sec- 
tor. Approximately  85  percent  of  these  say- 
ings are  estimated  to  be  due  to  the  results 
of  research,  development  and  demonstration 
prnt'rams. 

if!  Programs  to  Insure  better  eiiforce- 
ment  of  the  55  mile  per  hour  speed  limit: 
The  Committee  anticipates  the  prompt  de- 
velopment of  a  vigorous  program  of  public 
education,  including  consultation  and  dis- 
cussion with  State  and  local  police  depart- 
ments and  law  enforcement  officials  to  un- 
derline the  benefits  associated  with  en- 
forcement of  the  55  mlle-per-hour  national 
speed  limit  enacted  Into  law  In  January  of 
1974.  The  National  Petroleum  Council  esti- 
mates that  substantial  compliance  with  this 
limit  could  result  in  savings  of  170,000  to 
190.000  barrels  of  gasoline  per  d.vv  begitniing 
m  1975. 

(gi  Programs  to  maximize  the  use  of  car- 
pools  and  public  transportation  systems: 

Public  transit  is  two  to  four  times  more 
energy  efficient  than  the  automobile  and 
offers  benefits  of  Improved  air  quality  and 
reduced  congestion  In  addition  to  savings  In 
:nel  consumption.  Programs  to  improve 
scheduling,  to  encourage  the  staggering  of 
work  hours  and  to  provide  subsidies  for  the 
use  of  mass  transit  can  decrease  automobile 
use  for  commuting  without  raising  the  cost 
of  operating  automobiles  absolutely. 

Incentives  to  Indlvidtials  to  form  car  pools 
through  programs  to  provide  Information  to 
employees  who  are  potential  car  pool  mem- 
bers, the  assignment  of  priority  parking 
privileges  to  car  pool  drivers,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  flexible  work  schedules  can  Increase 
the  response  of  the  public  to  the  car  pool 
option.  The  National  Petroleum  Council  has 
estimated  that  approximately  100.000  barrels 
of  gasoline  per  day  could  be  saved  In  the  first 
veur  of  operation  of  a  comprehensive  car  pool 
program  and  over  300.000  barrels  per  day 
within  a  few  years  provided  half  the  projected 
atito  commuters  avaU  themselves  of  car  pools 
with  an  average  load  of  three  persons  per  car. 
(h)  Standards  for  reasonable  controls  and 
restrictions  on  discretionary  transportation 
.ictlvitles  upon  which  the  basic  economic 
vitality  of  the  country  does  not  depend: 

Tlie  Committee  expects  that  broad  range 
of  options  will  be  suggested  to  Influence 
transportation  practices  of  Individuals  and 
businesses  to  Increase  the  efficient  use  of 
mergy.  The  creation  of  bicycle  paths  and 
bicycle  and  motorcycle  lanes  for  commuters 
nud  the  designation  of  automoblle-free  areas 
or  preas  In  which  reduced  parking  will  be 
available  can  shift  transportation  habits 
nxay  from  the  automobile  to  other  more 
eSiclent  modes. 

Policies  to  discourage  purely  discretionary 
driving  Involving  reduced  hours  of  operation 
for  service  stations,  purchase  limitations  or 
"odd-even"  purchase  plans  are  options  for 
consideration.  However,  with  regard  to  these 
options  the  Committee  wishes  to  point  out 
that  the  existence  of  a  significant  recrea- 
tional or  tourist  Industry  within  a  group  of 
states  may  suggest  that  State  policies  be  co- 
ordinated regionally  so  that  the  flow  of 
private  automobile  traffic  across  State  lines 
to  participate  in  this  commerce  Is  not  un- 
duly Impeded. 

(i)  Energy  efficiency  standards  to  govern 
Federal  procurement  policy: 

The  Comraltte©  expects'that  the  Adminis- 
trator will  promptly  request  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  departments  and  agencies 


an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  Including  energy 
efficiency  as  one  of  the  criteria  for  decision- 
making In  the  Federal  procurement  process. 
This  analysis  is  to  form  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  standards  to  Increase  the 
energy  efficiency  of  equipment  purchased  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

(J)  Low  Interest  loans  and  loan  guarantee 
programs  to  improve  the  thermal  efficiency 
of  individual  residences  by  Insulation,  storm 
windows  and  other  Improvements: 

Standards  for  Improved  thermal  cfRciency 
in  new  buildings  result  in  energy  savings 
which  only  becomes  significant  after  several 
years.  However,  support  for  the  Improvement 
of  thermal  efficiency  In  existing  residential 
buildings  through  Federally  guaranteed  loans 
or,  where  necessary  for  residences  owned  by 
low-income  persons,  by  low-interest  loans 
will  yield  energy  savings  much  sooner. 
Measures  available  Include  installation  of 
storm  windows  and  doors  (or  double  pane 
glass)  Improved  sealing  and  caulking,  cell- 
ing and  roof  insulation  and  improvements 
iu  heating,  ventilation,  and  air  conditioning 
systems.  The  estimated  cost  averages  $600 
per  dwelling,  with  storm  windows  and  doors 
the  main  Items.  Depending  on  the  extent  of 
participation  in  the  program,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  has  estimated  energy 
savings  In  the  range  of  140,000  to  220,000 
barrels  per  day  for  the  remainder  of  the 
decade  from  programs  to  Improve  the  ther- 
mal efficiency  of  existing  residences.  If  70 
percent  of  the  residential  units  in  existence 
in  1972  can  be  modified  by  the  1980s  by  at 
least  one  of  the  Improvements  contemplated 
m  this  paragraph,  energy  savings  in  1985  will 
amount  to  the  energy  equivalent  of  over 
370,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day. 

(k)  Development  of  public  education  pro- 
grams to  encourage  voluntary  energy  con- 
servation : 

The  Committee  realizes  that  a  significant 
Improvement  in  the  energy  efficiency  of  ex- 
isting homes  and  automobiles  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  voluntary  actions  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  access  to  the  proper  infor- 
mation. Proper  maintenance  of  the  automo- 
bile— a  well-tuned  engine,  proper  inflation  of 
tires,  and  energy  conserving  driving  habits 
can  reduce  energy  consumption  and  cost  to 
the  individual.  For  the  home,  a  consciousness 
of  conservation  opportunities  can  result  in 
energy  savings  as  well  as  savings  on  fuel  and 
electricity  bills.  The  Committee  expects  that 
a  vigorous  program  to  make  consumers  aware 
of  their  options  to  decrease  their  energv  con- 
sumption will  be  developed  and  imple- 
mented. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  provides  that 
any  energy  conservation  plan  promulgated 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  become  effective  until  transmitted 
to  Congress  for  review  and  right  of  disap- 
proval In  accord  with  section  104(b)  through 
(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Act,  except  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  thirty  calendar  days  in  which 
to  approve  or  disapprove  such  plans. 

Section  203.  Federal  initiatives  in  energy 
conservation 

This  section  directs  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretaries  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Commerce,  Interior, 
Transportation,  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Treasury  and  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  to  specify  standards  and  establish 
programs  for  energy  efficiency  and  conserva- 
tion as  outlined  In  section  202. 

Section  204.  State  initiath'es  in  energji 
conservation 

Section  204  provides  for  the  development  of 
State  Energy  Conservation  Programs  de- 
signed to  (I)  minimize  adverse  economic  or 
employment  Impacts  within  the  particular 
State,  and  (2)  meet  unique  local  economic, 
cllmatologlcal,  geographic  and  other  con- 
ditions and  requirements. 

Subsection  (a)  directs  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to  de- 


velop Federal  guidelines  for  the  funding  and 
development  of  such  State  programs.  Sub- 
section (b)  directs  the  Administrator  to  re- 
quest the  submission  from  the  Governor  of 
each  State,  within  four  months  of  the  eflec- 
tive  date  of  the  Act,  a  report  describir.u  the 
proposed  State  Energy  Conservation  Pro- 
gram. 

Subsection  ici  authori/,es  the  ,\dminisrra- 
tor  to  extend  technical  itssh-tance  to  the  indi- 
vidual States  for  developing  llie^e  programs. 
Section  205.  Delegat:on  of  autnoritu 
Stib.5ection  (a)  of  this  section  directs  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  establish  criteria  for  the  delega- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  implementa- 
tion and  administration  of  State  Energy  Con- 
servation Programs  to  the  respective  States. 
Subsection  (b)  directs  the  Administrator 
to  review,  and  authorizes  him  to  approve. 
State  programs  properly  .submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  204(a)  and  subsection  lai 
of  this  section.  Subsecliou  (b)(3)  directs 
the  Administrator  to  establish  procedures 
to  govern  the  Interpretation  of  State  pro- 
grams, administrative  law.  Judicial  review, 
enforcenient  atid  penalties,  by  incorporating 
the  provisions  of  title  I  related  thereto. 
Section  2U6.  Grants  to  States 
This  section  authorizes  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
provide  all  financial  assistance  necessary  for 
'the  development  and  implementation  of 
approved  State  Energy  Conservation  Pro- 
grams. 

Sub.section  (bi  provide.^  that  one-half  the 
sum  appropriated  for  .such  ass;istauce  be 
apportioned  to  each  State  In  the  ratio  which 
the  population  of  that  State  bears  to  the 
total  peculation  of  the  United  States.  The 
Administrator  is  to  distribute  the  remaluder 
of  appropriated  funds  among  tlie  States  on 
the  ba.sis  of  respective  need  and  achievement 
of  conservation  targets  set  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Sub.section  (d)  directs  the  States  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  any  amounts  not 
expended  or  committed  during  the  fiscal 
.vear  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  Subsec- 
tion (e)  provides  for  the  keeping  and  In- 
spection of  the  financial  records  of  all  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Section  207.  Energy  con-erraiion  targets 
and  objectiies 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  directs  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  establish  realistic  and  attain- 
able targets  and  objectives  for  State  En- 
ergy Conservation  Programs.  States  which 
meet  established  targets  and  objectives  are 
eligible  for  an  Incentive  grant  from  ap- 
propriated funds  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator furnish  the  Governors  with  a  month- 
ly report  on  the  implementation  of  this  Title, 
on  the  energy  savings  achieved,  and  on  any 
innovative  conservation  program  under- 
taken by  individual  States. 

Section  208.  Non-participation  hi/  State 
government 

This  section  directs  the  Administrator  to 
develop.  Implement  and  enforce  a  Federal 
energy  conservation  program  In  these  States 
which  have  failed  to  propose  an  acceptable 
State  Energy  Conservation  Program,  or  where 
such  program  is  not  implemeuled  or  en- 
forced. 

Section  209.  Reports 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  directii  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  submit  to  Congress,  within  six 
months  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  re- 
port on  the  operation  of  this  title,  the  energy 
conservation  savings  achieved,  the  degree  of 
State  compliance,  and  any  recommendations 
for  amendments. 

Sub.section   (bi   directs  tlie  Adminlsirator 
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to  iiiLlude  In  such  report  an  assessment  of 
the  need,  if  any.  and  his  recommendations 
for  additional  economic  incentives  or  penal- 
ties to  Insure  effective  State  participation 
and  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 


10.    Akihoriwtion   of   riijproprui- 


Section 
tions 

This  section  authorizes  an  appicpriation 
of  such  funds  a;  are  necessarv  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  I-Vderal  Knergv  Administra- 
tion to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
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This  section  pro-idei  that 
granted  under  tJiis  title  shall 
nigh*,  Jime  30.  1976.  unless  ft 
'"'>■  the  Congress. 


all  auiiioiities 

expire  at  mid- 

irther  expended 


TABLE  M  ?     SUMMARY^FEA  ENtKGY  CONStRVATION  PLAN  AND  SAV.^GS  TOR  OIL  IMPORT  ReDUCON  PROGRAM 


Prob.ible  petroleum 

savings  rate,  thousands 

of  barrels  per  Uay  for 

each  quarter  iii  1975 

Voluntary  measireL  with  nujoi  Fer.eiil  program  12         3         4 


Dtri'uni  reduction  measure": 

1  Reduce  energy  use  in  inJuH.y    InUilute  indu'try 

conieivat.on  plans  and  encigv  auti.t-, 

2  Reduce  energy  use  m  t-an^poctation: 

Institute  auto  fuel  economy  program 
fnforce  a  55-n-;  an  t^our  ipied  limit 
Encourage  motoriits  to  keep  ui%  tuned 
Encourage  motonsl;  to  keep  lues  inflated  to 

■ipecilication 
fncourage  use  of  public  transportation 
Encourage  caiBooiing... 
rn,:ouiage  aji.itv  and  ,oute  coordination  to 
conierve  travel 

Total  tiansportalion 

•educ»  energy  consumption  in  buildings: 

3  Environmental  systerns: 

Modify  ventilation  in  commercial  buddings 
Induce  budding  ov.iiet-,  to  theimally  insulate 
and  'AMI  builUinC'j 


50 


75      !05      175 


Maximum 

theoretical 

potential 


180 


Prob.ihle  petroleum 

savrnps  rdte,  thousands 

f'f  bane's  per  day  for 

ejch  qurrter  in  1975 


3 

6 

13 

58 

74 

lU 

^5 

50 

50 

lOO 

U 

1 

2 

4 

60 

1 

? 

2 

3 

10 

1 

■^ 

i 

5 

20 

/ 

10 

■i\ 

40 

400 

28 

95 

127 

130 

50 

141 

222 

290 

5 

30 

15 

50 

0 

Z 

2 

15 

220 
884 

100 
40 


Voluntary  measures  with  majoi  Ffderalpiogiam  1         2 


Encourage  adjh  tmg  the  5p;.:e  Ip.^iing  ccolmo 
thermu  tat  for  tiroader  comfort  .-ettm?';      " 

Ciicoura?e  econonnc  hoirie  furnace  air-con- 
ditioiiinp  rndintenance 

Urge  redi,clion  in  crmmercial  lighting 

Uitetuinmgotf  fi.<3  ,ard  lights  

Eiicourap»enoigv  co'i.Liout  ue  ignby  guilders' 
architects,  engineers,. .  ' 

Tula!  ei.iionmental  -ystem:-. 

ConsuTier  consciousness: 

Reduce  !iot  water  he.-iter  therrno-.tat  settino 
Encourage  coid  water  :.iundering  °     " 
Urge  maintenance  and  leduced  use  of  resi- 
dential appliances 

Tola  consumci  consciousness 

Total  buildings 

Total  demand  late  reduction 


'•'.■:>.  Ill  m 

Iheoret"-.-;! 

poteiilifli 


38       15 

22 

102 

MO 

0         3 

7  '.5 
0          8 

5 

100 
8 

5 

100 

8 

28 

200 

35 

0          0 

3 

5 

10 

50      110 

155 

28S 

823 

0  '. 

1  i 

5 
13 

5 

20 

IOC 

9        i6 

27 

35 
60 

107 

10        25 

15 

250 

60       135 

200 

345 

1,053 

160      350 

525 

810 

2,  2"l7 

Tab;e  A1   3 

VOLU.N-iAitv  Conservation  Pnor.R\.M 

Definitions 

ESTIWATF:    ok    PEtROLEUM    SAVINCS    EV    l,ND    of 
197S 

Approximate  savings  rate    10-'  bbl  day 

ConserviUion  action  with  major  federul 
piograms:  Iiiduv.rial  .sector: 

Industry  conservation  plaiis  and  energy 
Btldits  I  probable  175;  polen'ial  280). 

Major  energy  consi'mliif;  industries  have 
been  identified  v.hich  •:iclade  pla-stics.  petro- 
leum rrfinl!.,':.  cemeiv.  cjpper.  aiviminum. 
'-tee!,  glass  coiiiain'r.s.  paper  products,  sty- 
rene  butadiene  rubber,  food  pioce.ssing.  and 
agriculture. 

Reducing  the  use  of  or  avoiding  certain 
nrtterials  atirl  prore'=scs  can  conserve  energy, 
for  example,  oil  dependem  pUistics  like 
polystyrene  resins,  a  wet  procea.^  for  cement, 
a  reverberatory  proce:,s  tor  copper,  open 
hearth  furnaces  for  steel,  waste  heat  in  fend 
processir.y.  multiple  tillage,  pesticide  or 
herbicide  use.  and  forming  fertilizers  from 
petroleum  or  natur.il  gas  by  substituting  or- 
g.mic  wastes. 

Recycling  of  scrap  copper,  al'.rminum.  iron. 
t:!ass.  newspriiii.  nnd  rubber  hydrocarbon.* 
are  viable  tr.eaiLs  of  coiiser\  .ug  natural  re- 
sources and  energy. 

Equipment  modifi.-  I'ions  to  e:;isting  or  new 
systems  could  be  uicorpornted  to  recover 
waste  heat,  instilaie  against  heat  loss,  pro- 
vide more  olfici-  iit  thermal  transfer,  improve 
air  scrubbers,  avoid  reheat:ng.  use  lower 
power  devices  or  gravity,  increase  the  power 
factor  on  induciivf  systems,  etc. 

Control  and  nnuiuer.ance  ol  s\  stems  can 
CMUseive  energy  tlirongh  improving  combus- 
tion emcien  y.  lubricatior..  cleaning,  dis- 
iribuiinr:  peak  loads,  sensirg  overheating:, 
consistent  batching,  etc. 

Enerry  used: 

Gas  direct.  10.6  times  10 

Oil  direcf .  .3.7  times  10'\ 

tlas  asid   oil  for  electrkiiy.   -i.O  times    lo 
e'juals  20  3  times  10     Blu   vr. 

A  savings  of  .3  .  or  280  times  lu'  bbl  dav  is 
obt.unable  with  strong  govern n-.pnt  programs 
involving  intormatir.ii  transfer,  monitoring, 
discussions  and  liaison,  but  with  voluntarv 
co-operation  2'  or  175  times  10'  bbl  day 
might  be  expected.  Fisc.il  i.icentives  may  be 


needed  to  induce  more  energy  efr,c:e-it  proc- 
c'-.-ing  and  recycling. 

An  industiy  conservation  audit  mogi  im 
has  been  initiated  where  eiiergv  ^-als  and 
usage  are  to  be  communicated  and  monitored 
Lhrou-h  the  industrial  trade  at.sonations  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  A  iointlv 
^poncorcd  Federal  Enen:v  Administration 
and  Na'ionr.l  Bureau  o!  Standards  program 
has  developed  nn  -Fne/gv  conservation  pro- 
gram guide  for  industry  and  commerce 
I  EPIC)",  NB3  Handboolc  115.  RR  Gatts.  RG 
Mnssey.  JC  Robert.son.  September  1974  The 
Federi.i  Energy  Admaii.stration  ha.s  also  pub- 
ashed  r.  data  ba.se  for  -Potenual  for  energy 
r'onseivation  in  nine  selected  iiidustiie.s'' 
Vol  1.  June  1S74.. 
"Iiansportalion  fe.-tor; 
Auto  fuel  econoiny  progrr.ni  r  probable  58- 
rotei.tial  74). 

The  1975  mr.,d(-I  automobiles  are  estimated 
"  ob'ain  a  13.5  percent  better  fuel  economy 
iniles  per  gallon)  than  the  li)74  models 
without  any  further  government  action  have 
--ivings  of  10  percent  multiplv  13.5  percent 
multiply  4:34  multiply  10  banels  per  dav 
equal  58  multiply  lo    barrels  per  dav. 

Mo:e  iniprovemcnts  are  possible  throu-h 
minor  changes  such  as  the  iii-.talIation  °>f 
nuvnifold  vacuum  gauges,  impro- ci  headers 
better  carburetor  finish,  etc.  These  mi-ht  i)e 
mcoroor^.ted  in  auomobilcs  being  manufac- 
tured late  in  1975  for  a'ooui  an  additional 
$100.  A  4  percent  improvement  ma'-  be  pos- 
sirjie  which  would  account  for  10  percent 
multiply  4  percent  multiplv  10  barrels  per 
day  equal  16  multiply  10  barrels  per  ciav. 

However  ir  ,s  not  >uiticip:,ted  ti^at  this  last 
mei.sure  will  be  adopted  volunitirily. 

Fifty  five  mile  an  hour  speed  limit  'prob- 
aolc   50;   potential    100). 

To  completely  enforce  a  55  miles  per  hour 

pper   speed    limit    on    all    highways,    would 

provide  an  absolute  saving,  of  .5.051  mulllpu 

10    gallons  per  ye.u'  equal   230  nuiKipiy   lo 

barrels  per  day. 

This  strategy  hns  been  panialU  imple- 
■■ne-uec!  already  by  various  Si.ate  ;  lc:iving  per- 
haps a  poten  ia!  I'JO  multiplv  10  barrpTs'pc- 
day  savings.  Enfurccment  by  a  limited  puUcc 
force  may  be  expected  to  accommodaie  50 
percent  of  the  remaining  saving.s. 

The  traciving'  industry  would  require  a 
period  of  adjustment  as  their  time  sched- 
ules  and  charges   are   based   on   existing   Go 


Ma  to  miles  per  hour  limits.  Some  highways 
p.h-eady  ha\  e  ,-,peed  liml'.s  below  that  of  the 
nation  ill  mavimum. 

l!i  hilly  country  straight  downhill 
•aetches  could  be  relaxed  to  65  miles  per 
hour  to  conserve  energy  through  gaining 
kinetic  energy  for  climbing  a  following  hill 
E.ur,urage  motorists  to  keep  cars  tuned 
'pr..Ortble  i;  potential  GO) . 

A  tune  up  in  many  garaties  involve--  p.  re- 
placement f.f  spark  plugs,  points  and  con- 
den, er.  along  with  an  adjustment  of  the  tim- 
ing, carburetor  gas  mixture  and  throttle  for 
sa::.,!  .ctory  idling.  Few  adjust  the  carburetoi- 
using  an  exiiau^t  gas  analyzer.  A  greaie- 
number  of  garages  test  the  spark  sequence 
on  a  .scope  analyzer  and  the  timing  by  a 
•■-tro  joscopic  tachometer. 

The  c.st  of  a  tune  up  I.^  in  the  order  of 
S30  depending  on  the  testing  equipment 
ma. ei  11,1s  u.sed,  time  taken,  the  number  of 
'  .i..idc:s.  and  on  whether  an  air  condition- 
ing compressor  has  to  be  removed  Home 
maiiuei-.ance  cm  involve  .spark  plug  adjust- 
ment and  repl:icement.  and  installing  point 
condonter  kit.s 

Assuming  a  5  percent  improvement  with  a 
tune  up  over  .say  30  percent  of  the  aiuo- 
mcbiles  this  might  amount  to  5  percent 
time-  30  percent  times  4.34  times  10'  barrel-. 
i;er  davs  equals  CO  times  10  barrels  per  dav 

OiTater  iii'.c.tment  may  improve  the  tim- 
uig._),;rrea=e  the  frequency  of  service  and  iii- 
'■luoe  more  veliicles.  6  percent  is  t>robab:e 
"11  1  ,.  voluntary  progran. 

E'lrourage  motori.-^ts  to  kfen  tires  inCiied 
'o  -pecitication  ipr-babl':  3:  potential  lOr 

.Mr.u.tamiiig  i he  correct  air  oressure  i., 
"res  minimi/e.s  the  rolling  resiotan.e  and 
lire  Wear 

A.-r.ming  ;i  l  percent  improvement  with 
rx'irect  ii.Iluiion  over  say  optimistically  25 
percent  of  the  automobiles,  this  m'ight 
•.imount  to  1  percent  times  25  percent  times 
*  34  umes  10'  barrels  per  dav  equals  10  times 
.0  b.u-rcis  per  day;  33  percent  may  be  prob- 
able. • 

It  .-l-.ould  be  noted  that  r.s  the  tire  wears 
.11  tl'e  ccii'er  tiie  pre'^sure  is  reduced  to  wear 
■-  ;ri  .-fi-ie.-. 

Encourage    use    of    public    transponaticn 

!>;•.:. 'j;ible  5;  potential  20  >  . 

Peuple  co'.ild  be  encouraged  to  use  public 

transportiition    if  appropriate   .services   were 

pro:  :c;cd   to  coincide  within  the  flexibilities 


n 


■il 


n 
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(  :  c-'^Ui-yment  nnd  shopping  opportunities. 
(.■nter;a  would  Include  an  appropriate  route, 
furtfer  points,  and  schedule,  punctuality,  a 
fiire  competitive  with  alternatives,  seating 
for  Ion;;  trips,  and  potential  shelter  in  ad- 
ver.'-e  weaUicr.  The  pressure  of  Increased  city 
p:trl;iug  c;iirges.  street  congestion  and  sub- 
,  rb^n  commuting  Is  becoming  a  positive  In- 
.■.'I'orr.ent.  Unfortunately  the  investment  to 
m;  intain,  replace  or  add  to  the  existing  pub- 
lic tran.sportation  vehicles  for  establishing  a 
■,  i.-i.ble  .t^ystem  is  lacking.  Lead  times  are  In 
the  order  of  two  to  three  years.  Removing 
e:nploycr  stibsidies  on  car  parking  for  Indl- 
^iriual  motorists,  providing  bus  lanes  during 
lOinmutcr  hours  and  appealin™  to  energy 
c;;i;>:ious  groups  may  save  30  times  10^ 
barrels  per  day,  ps-timing  32.3  percent  of 
!00  times  lO''  vehicles  now  commutiiig  on  an 
a.etage  of  18.8  miles  per  day  at  13.6  miles  per 
t';:".oii  v^i;l^  1.4  occitpTiitr;  ar.d  a  2  percent  re- 
C-iiction  ill  t'le  number  of  c',mmutl:ig  autcs 
achieved  by  the  measures,  25  percent  of  this 
fiiTure  may  be  po"stble  with  a  simple  na- 
tion.ll  appeal. 

Urban  transit  fund.s  are  teiug  allocated  in 
;;;.i'.:y  cities  to  provide  public  tratisportation. 
Encourage  carpooling  (probable  40;  poten- 
tial 400). 

With  10''  barrels  per  d.ty  used  in  commut- 
ing nnd  1 ,4  occunanin  per  c.tr  v.v.  ,n  cease  of  1 
occupant  per  car  would  reduce  tli;  petroleum 
r.ecd  to  10"  t  m.es  1.4  jicr  24  c;,u:ils  530 
b.irrt'!s  per  U'V 

This  gives  a  savings  of  .about  400  titnes  10' 
burrcls  per  di»y.  With  the  difBctilties  of 
matcl-. in:'  commuter  nccr^s  o:i!y  30  percent 
of  the  potential  savings  might  be  realized 
crder  a  volunt"ry  program. 

A  few  urban  areas  have  developed  com- 
niu'.or  computer  for  matching  needs  v.-hile 
others  have  circulated  questionnaires. 

Encoi;r.->.Ee  activity  and  rotite  coordination 
ti  conserve  travel  (prob.ible  130;  potential 
220). 

Acitvi'y  Echeltilcs  can  lie  cnordinated  In 
order  to  conserve  vehicle  mile^.ge  and  to 
avoid  congested  routes.  For  example,  stock 
sufficient  groceries  for  a  few  doys  supply, 
plan  the  shortest  shopping  route,  reduce 
frequent  and  r.tnge  of  leisure  or  vacation 
tirlvic,.',  use  public  carriers,  avoid  downtown 
travel,  telephone  ahead  to  confi'-m  activity, 
vr-e  appropriate  car  for  load,  avoid  step 
(limb  routes,  use  freew.ays,  and  reduce  com- 
muting by  a  10  hour-4  riay  work  week. 

Of  the  4.3  times  10"  barrels  per  day  nation- 
p.\  g.i.soline  consumption  by  automobiles  per- 
haps 5  per  cent  can  be  saved  by  encouraging 
a  coordination  of  activities  and  routes  to 
eliminate  needless  travel.  Under  a  voluntary- 
program  60  per  cent  of  the  potential  savings 
may  be  realized,  giving  a  value  of  5  per  cent 
times  60  percent  times  4.3  times  10«  barrels 
per  day  equals  129  times  lO'"  barrels  per  day. 
Building  sector:  Modify  ventilation  In 
commercial  buildings  (probable  50;  poten- 
tial 100). 

Space  heating  for  the  commercial  set;tor 
accounts  for  2.35  times  ID"  barrels  per  day 
equivalent  oil.  Conservation  tn  heating  air 
may  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  return  air  to  fresh  air  by  5-10 
per  cent,  reducing  the  heating  or  cooling 
of  spaces  not  occtipied  by  people.  Changing 
to  a  10  hour-4  day  work  week,  and  ventUat- 
ing  or  circulating  only  fresh  outside  air  when 
the  psychrometric  conditions  are  acceptable 
also  reduces  demand.  Recirculated  air  should 
always  have  at  least  a  10  per  cent  fresh  air 
content  in  order  to  control  the  concentra- 
tion of  odorous  materials  and  pathogens. 

Perhaps  a  5  per  cent  saving  could  be  made. 
on  and  gas  represent  67  per  cent  of  space 
heating  or  5  per  cent  times  67  per  cent 
times  2.35  times  10«  barrels  per  day  equals  80 
times  10*  barrels  per  day. 

About  50  per  cent  Is  probable  under  a 
voluntary  program. 


Space  cooling  for  the  commercial  sector 
accounts  for  about  800  times  10 "■  barrel.?  per 
day  equivalent  oil.  Conservation  in  cooling 
air  may  be  through  increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  return  air  to  fre.sh  air  by  5-10  per 
cent,  ventilating  unused  spaces.  instulUng 
solar  screens  over  windows,  .shading  by 
trees  or  building  orientation,  avoiding  a  re- 
heating of  over  cooled  air  in  zone  conditioti- 
ers,  changing  to  a  10  hour-4  day  vork  week, 
ventilating  or  circulating  only  fre.sh  ,rir 
when  the  outside  psychrometric  conditkns 
are  acceptable,  ventilating  attics  i.i  Rum- 
mer, avoiding  dark  heat  radiating  surface.^. 
and  thermally  insulating  poweiea  equip- 
ment in  spaces. 

Perhaps  5  percent  savings  can  be  rcrili.-ed. 
Oil  and  gas  represents  50  percent  of  space 
cooling  or  5  percent  times  50  percent  times 
000  times  10'  barrels  per  day  equal  20  timos 
10-  barrels  per  day. 

Perhaps  50  percent  of  this  ij  p-obable  un- 
der a  voluntary  program. 

Induce  building  owners  to  th'jrinally  i:.- 
sulate  and  seal  their  buildin^ja  ipro'.rabic  i;.; 
potential  40). 

Thermal  losses  through  i:is  buil.Kng  en- 
velope can  be  reduced  by  adding  thermal 
insulation  to  the  ceiling  or  roof  spaces  to 
a  thickness  of  4-6  Inches,  Installing  storm 
windov/3  and  doors,  iiLsulating  walls  and 
under  floors,  carpeting,  providing  double 
glazing  or  aa  additional  glazed  frame,  tover 
windows  witla  plastic  film  in  winter  as  a 
temporary  expedient  weather-trip  around 
openings,  and  caulking  cracks.  Double  glass 
with  an  intervening  air  space  is  iiot  only  an 
effective  insulation  but  also  reduces  conden- 
sation on  the  inner  glass. 

Wapor  barrier  problems  mtist  be  addressed 
or  else  water  can  condense  in  tlie  building 
materials  which  reduces  the  insulation 
elfectiveness  and  could  decompose  the  mate- 
rials. Films  of  either  metal  or  thermopl.is- 
tic  materials  should  never  be  exposed  to 
allow  their  temperature  to  become  lower 
than  the  proximate  air  temperature  or  else 
cotidensation  will  occur.  For  example  si.igle 
sided  aluminium  foil  batts  should  face 
downwards  for  winter  conditions.  In  hot 
humid  climates  summer  air  conditioning  re- 
verses the  situation  so  a  thin  layer  of  In- 
sulation such  as  a  flock  should  be  placed 
under  a  single  foiled  batt. 

Ventilation  is  essential  In  any  building  to 
provide  fresh  air,  remove  fotil  odors,  re- 
move moisture,  and  to  reduce  the  concen- 
tration of  toxic  gases  from  open  fires,  burn- 
ing lamps,  kerosene  heaters,  gas  devices, 
paint  fumes,  lubricants,  and  cleaning  ma- 
terials. Carbon  monoxide,  domestic  gas,  sul- 
fur dioxide,  and  solvents  are  particular 
problems. 

During  1975  the  insulation  Industry  could 
provide  materials  to  upgrade  3  times  10" 
homes  with  6  Inches  of  attic  Insulation  or 
storm  windows,  either  yielding  about  a  17 
percent  fuel  saving.  About  50  percent  of  the 
45-47  times  10"  shigle  and  double  famUy 
homes  are  essentially  uninsulated.  Most 
electrically  heated  hoimes  are  already  suffi- 
ciently m-ulated  because  of  the  relatively 
high  cost  of  electricity.  With  a  home  re- 
quiring 120  titnes  10"  Btu  per  year  one  might 
expect  a  potential  saving  of  17  percent  times 
3  times  lO"  times  120  times  10"/365  times  5.8 
times  10*  barrels  per  day  equal  29  times  10' 
barrels  per  day. 

A  retrofit  Investment  of  $100-200  could 
be  expected  for  6  Inches  of  attic  Insulation 
for  an  average  detached  home,  typicaUy  $150- 
$400  for  storm  windows  and  $50-100  a  storm 
door.  Lower  costs  may  be  found  through  a 
do-it-yourself  Installation,  discount  ware- 
houses, and  seasonal  sales.  Care  should  be 
exercised  In  handling  insulation  by  wearing 
a  mask  or  scarf  over  the  nose  and  mouth, 
clothing  and  gloves. 
With  varying  degrees  of  Insulation,  seal- 


ing, storm  window  and  door  application  the 
potential  residential  savings  may  be  29x10- 
barrel  per  day  or  more  with  incentives,  but 
33  percent  of  the  homes  are  likely. 

In  offices  where  the  amount  of  energy 
consumption  is  about  33  percent  that  of  the 
residential  over  the  year,  roof  insulation, 
or  double  glazing,  or  ad-Iing  a  g'.azed  frame 
might  potentially  have  lOxio  barrel ~  pe:  day 
and  perhaps,  realize  50  percent. 

Incentives  to  voluntarily  reduce  building 
thermal  losses  will  muinly  .■^tem  from  rising 
fuel  prices,  malntenanr-e  costs.  Kclllng  value, 
discount  j-urc'-ra^cs.  nnii  do  it  yourself  inan- 
•aals.  Retr.3act.lvc  federal  t.-x  deductions  and 
interest  free  building  linprove.ments  loans 
fur  enr^rgy  conservation  v.-ould  encoura'te  tlie 
iieces.-ary   ir.vestment. 

Operation  Buttonup  of  the  Federal  Entigv 
Administration,  various  publications  of  the 
DeDurtment  c:  Commerce  h.\\c  cm]i;-,a.;izr  J 
tills  action. 

Encoi-r.age  a:",jv.stin"  tlie  space  heating  ' 
cooM:;^'  thermostat  for  broader  comfiirt  se"t- 
titiLS   iprol:able  ]02.  potential  410). 

A  furnace  cr  air  conditioning  s-  'cm  i? 
controlled  by  a  thermos  tat  in  the  space  to 
be  hentcd  cooled-  By  adjusftng  the  contr  jTs 
from  the  traditioti.Tl  74'F  in  the  direction 
of  the  out.=.ide  air  temperature  c.irrgv  can 
be  saved  to  the-  extent  of  the  differences  l:x 
setting.  liiost  people  in  customary  ihii-- 
tlrcves  b'^gia  to  feel  ccld  below  about  Ca'F 
nnd  warm  or  .•;weaty  about  78~F.  With  cardi- 
(tans  sv.-eators  discomfort  develoos  below 
65  P.  An  attstcre  comfort  for  roughly  20  per- 
cent of  the  year  may  not  be  immediately 
socially  acceptat.ile  tinless  national  enu.--"- 
gencies  such  as  a  co.al  strike  or  oil  embargj 
occur.  Tcmpr-r.itures  below  60  F  can  lead  to 
cof.denratlo?!.  home  dampness  and  mildcv.- 
growth  in  closets,  and  above  80  F  in  hun.id 
climates  to  fungus  growths. 
Energy  use: 

.Spnce  heating,  re-identi.al,  3.8-:o  ba.Tels 
p.-r  day:  commercial.  2.4x10'. 

bpace  cooling,  residential.  0.43x10,  rf;<. 
mrrcial,  0  80x10-. 

.■\s-.. lining  a  nomitial  avcrpge  2'F  thermo- 
.•^tat  r.:^-ct  for  all  buildings  in  winter  and  in 
.snrimcr  frotn  a  l5i,<-iness  a^  trsual  ca.~e  witli- 
out  federal  direction.  81  percent  oil  gas  lpq 
and  8  per.'ent  electric  heat  utage  in  winter. 
50  percent  with  electricity  or  other  energy 
for  atr  conditioning  derived  from  oil  or  gas 
in  summer,  along  with  a  3  percent  per  degree 
in  winter  end  C  percent  per  degree  in  summer 
efTectiveness,  the  potential  savings  are  pos- 
sibly winter:  (£1  percent  plus  3.2  tinvs  8  per- 
cent) 2  times  3  percent  times  6  2  times  10" 
equals  346  times  10';  summer;  (50  percent) 
2  times  6  percent  times  1.2  times  10"  equals 
74  times  10*  410  times  10'  bbl  per  day. 

About  25  percent  may  be  realized  u'ndtr  a 
voluntary  program. 

The  General  Services  Administration  man- 
datory federal  program  following  the  oil  em- 
bargo used  this  measure  as  a  part  of  their 
conservation  program. 

Enr-ourage  economic  home  furnace  air  con- 
ditioner maintenance;  (probable  5..  potential 
28). 

Cleaning  and  repairing  home  furnaces  an-1 
air  conditioners  can  improve  the  combustion 
of  fuels,  the  heat  transfer  efficiency,  airflow 
through  filters  and  ducts,  flow  of  gases 
through  flues,  air  through  outside  condenser 
coils,  and  the  working  of  control  devices.  A 
change  of  season  inspection  and  adjustment 
by  an  engineering  service  costs  about  $20-$40. 
Gas  pilots  for  starthig  gas  fur;iaces  mav 
be  turned  off  during  the  summer.  Some  peo- 
ple v.ould  be  unable  to  turn  off  a  pilot  and 
relight  It  safely.  Gas  utility  crews  would 
need  to  be  trained  and  ready  for  a  mass  fall 
relighting  program.  A  pilot  does  avoid  water 
condensation  from  cool  htmild  air  In  air  con- 
ditioning ducts  during  the  summer  which 
permits  a  longer  duct  life  and  overcomes 
dampness  in  the  surrounding  insulation. 
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Shutting  ofT  a  gas  p'lot  in  summer  saves 
about  1000  Btii  h  times  24  h  day  tim^s  122 
clay  summer  equals  2  92  times  10«  Btti,' 
snmmer. 

For  100  percent  ccnipnance,  for  the  20 
times  lO'  p;!ots  still  lemaliiing  on  In  the 
sum.mer  we  ha' e  100  percent  times  20  times 
10"  times  2  92  time.s  10'  times  470  times 
10'  10  '  equals  28  times  10    bbl  day. 

Actual  saving-  could  be  20  percent  effec- 
tive under  a  voluntary  program. 

Ury;e  reduction  in  conmnercial  lighti'ig 
•  probable  100:  potential  200). 

Commercial  lighting  accoun-s  for  over 
800  times  10'  bbl  day  equi.alcnt  oil  burned 
at  the  power  plant.  The  poiem  lal  savings  are 
50  percent  with  turning  oil  unnece:;ary  light- 
ing, using  lower  wattage  incandescent  lamps, 
and  rjughly  halving  fiuorescent  li^^htinK  by 
disconnecting  alterna'.e  lamps  in  Uimlmures. 
About  half  of  this  saving  would  be  in  the 
form  of  oil  or  ^as. 

Dioconnectiiig  fluorescent  lamps  can  leave 
dark  shaded  nreas  in  the  luininaires  which 
can  bo  visually  disconoeriing.  however,  re- 
Rectori  substiiutlni;  lamps  c:i:i  reduce  the 
shading  and  contrasts  ;t;jainst  a  ceiling,  as 
well  as  rei;ain  up  to  8  percent  of  the  lumi- 
naire  ilhnr.inatlon  on  task.s. 

Specific  task  lightni;;  shor.ld  not  be 
changed  but  the  general  .spatial  lighiint; 
couid  be  modified.  An  eleetricinn  would  be 
needed  to  disconnect  auoresjenl  h-mp  trans- 
former.~.  bui  the  usujil  maintenance  crev.s 
could  replace  incande^en-  lamp;  to  a  lower 
wattage. 

Lighling  principles  shor.Id  be  adhered  to, 
a  I  maintain  .specific  tark  illumiaarion  lor 
effective  contrasts  in  the  visual  field,  b) 
avoid  reflected  ceiling  light  from  lumlnalres 
or  sky  over  the  task  which  vvould  reduce 
contrast,  c)  avoid  e.xcessive  contrasts  like 
looking  K'  o  bare  lamps  or  bright  .sky  or 
having  too  dark  a  ceiling,  and  d>  avoid  com- 
plete diffuse  lighting  as  this  reducco  shadov.s 
and  m.Tkes  a  space  appear  flat.  Where  pos- 
sible use  davlifeht. 

An  aggressive  voluntary  progi.-.m  is  likelv 
to  be  50  percent  e  lective 

The  Fedora!  Energy  Adinlnistra:!on  ha=; 
published  guidelines  and  ca-e  study  reports 
for  'Lighting  ar.d  thermal  operations  '  for 
commercial-p  iblic-industrial  buildings.  In 
commercial  buildings  the  ilKiminances  on 
work  ta.5ks  in  work  areas  in  seldom  occupied 
areas  should  be  reduced  to  50  30  less  than  10 
footcandles  respectively.  For  .specific  tasks 
and  exceptional  individual  viewers  require- 
ments nonuniform  supplementary  lighting 
may  be  provided  bu:  not  exceeding  current 
practice.  In  industrial  buildings  the  recom- 
mendations for  maximum  illuminances  are 
ANSI  A14.1  197.3  or  OSHA  30  less  than  10 
footcandles  respectively  for  the  work  situa- 
tion.?. 

The  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  conducted  a  symposium  on 
•The  effects  of  reduced  levels  of  illumination 
on  occupational  safety  and  iieal'h  '  in  Cin- 
cinnati, July  11-12.  1974 

Urge  turning  off  gas  yard  liyhis  i  probable 
8:   potential  35  i  . 

There  are  about  3  5  times  !0-  gas  yard 
lu^hts  burning  continuously  night  and' day 
since  they  are  not  controlled  by  any  photo- 
sensor switch. 

Turning  'hem  all  off  would  «ave  35  times 
10-  bbl  per  day.  bur  less  than  25  percent 
might  be  achieved  under  a  voluniary  pro- 
gram. 

Nev  residential  developmenr.s  without 
street  lights  do  require  yard  lights  for  secu- 
rity reasons,  but  elec.ric  lights  are  more  effec- 
tive energy  wise.  Incentives  might  accelerate 
the  Installation  of  street  lights  to  reduce  the 
2-4  yr  lead  time. 

Encourage  energv  conscious  design  by 
builders,  architects  and  engineers  (probable 
5;   potential   10). 
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Architects  have  been  developing  a  growing 
.v.varcness  for  energy  conservation  recently 
in  the  design  of  commercial  and  apartment 
buildings.  A  number  of  new  commercial 
ijuildings  incorporate  energy  saving  features 
sjch  as  crcater  envelope  insulation,  solar 
;had;i.g.  more  cfficie;it  control  systems,  using 
all  fresh  air  v.hen  the  outside  air  Is  at  the 
satisfactory  ps..  chrome  trie  condition,  com- 
puter control  in  conjunction  urh  a  weather 
station.  less  window  area.  etc. 

Ex;s-ing  commercial  buildings  account  for 
energy  u.sage  of  2  3  times  10'  bbl  per  day.  A 
.0  percent  savings  on  10  peicent  of  new 
buiiaings  amounting  to  4  percont  of  the 
presen:  inventory  being  de -igned  for  1975 
will  be  10  percent  times  10  percent  times  4 
percent  times  2.3  times  10-  equal  10  times  10- 
bbl  per  day. 

Of  this  50  percent  is  probable. 
Ho:ne  builders  determine  the  e(Tectivene~=; 
■  ji'  energy  conservatioii  in  new  single  and 
double  family  detached  housing  since  archi- 
tects are  r.^rely  consulted.  loan  and  tax  in- 
ceii'ives  may  be  appropri.vte  here. 

Reduce  hot  waer  he.xter  thermostat  setting 
iprobc.ole  5:   po'.cntial  21 1. 

Reducing  the  temperaiure  of  hot  water 
from  140  degrees  r  will  reduce  the  heaf 
nece;  vry  to  raise  ihe  water  tcinperature  and 
the  heat  loss  from  the  .ror.ice  tank  and 
.wiping  to  -he  air.  People  will  probably  main- 
•ain  -he  same  water  temperature  for  bathing 
and  showering  by  using  less  cold  water  in  the 
m.xing.  Dishwasher  energy  would  rise  In 
those  fitted  with  an  electrical  resistance 
hea.er  because  it  would  swiich  on  to  brlna 
tlie  temperature  to  its  internal  thermostat 
sening.  Clothes  washer  water  temperatures 
will  l3e  lower  .since  the  ratio  of  hot  to  cold 
witer  is  fi.xed.  This  is  the  major  savings. 

For  a  hot  water  heater  a.ssume  a  cold  water 
supply  about  60  F  and  a  hot  water  delivery 
temperature  rf  130  F.  a  lOFdrop  m  delivery 
lemperatr.re  w.U  reduce  tlie  ouffoing  heat  in 
the  water  bv  14  percent  In  many  homes  a 
lower  thermostat  setting  is  not  possible  be- 
cau::e  It  reduces  the  total  amount  of  energy 
stored  in  the  heater  tank.  These  tanks  are 
often  tindersi  !ed  alreixdy.  Ii  means  for  multi- 
ple bp.lhs  showers  tiieic  is  not  enough  hot 
wft'er. 

If  Iftunderiiv^  accounts  for  ."i3  percent  of 
the  hot  wa'er  used  in  50  percent  of  the  possi- 
ble honies,  75  percent  gas  and  25  percent 
electric,  the  savings  are  potentially  (75  per- 
cent plus  1  2  times  25  percent)  33  percent 
times  14  percent  times  50  percent  times  1.1 
times  10"  equals  23  times  10  barrels  per  day. 
Lesa  than  25  percent  is  likelv  to  be  real- 
ized as  people  who  might  lower  the  thermo- 
stat settings  are  those  that  might  cold  water 
launder.  Many  nontechnicallv  minded  neople 
would  not  attempt  to  find  the  hot 'water 
heater  tbermostat  let  alone  make  the  ad- 
justment. 

Encourage  cold  water  laundering  (prob- 
able 20:  potential  100). 

Already  cold  water  laundering  has  received 
publicity  through  the  development  and  ad- 
vertising of  cold  water  detergents.  Some 
Items  still  require  hot  water  for  sterilization 
but  this  might  be  done  separately  with  disin- 
fectants, bleach,  or  hot  water  soaking.  Cold 
wa.shing  is  advantageous  for  cleaning  and  re- 
moving .stains  like  blood.  Drying  times  are 
slightly  longer  with  cold  water. 

Potential  savings  using  cold  water  deter- 
gents u-  over  luo  times  10  barrels  per  day  but 
oniv  20  percent  may  be  realized  voluntarily. 
The  cost  of  cold  water  detergents  is  not 
signifieanily  higher  than  the  hot  water  type. 
Thus  the  dollar  saving  for  the  tvpical  family 
involving  the  shift  to  cold  water  launder- 
ing for  electricity  at  2  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  would  be  6  3  times  10'  Btu  year  times 

1  0  92    times  :341G   kilowatt   hour  Btu   tlines 

002  $  kilowan  hour  equals  $40  per  year. 
And  for  gas  6  3  times  10    Btu  year  times 


1   0.64    uines    lO'ft',  lO'    Btu    times    l.io   iq 
$  ft  equals  $11  per  year. 

Urge  maintenance  and  reduced  use  of  resi- 
dential  appliances    (probable   35;    potential 

Maintenance  of  devices  around  the  home 
Will  inorea-e  their  thermal  efficiency  and 
make  ihem  safer  to  use  in  most  ca.ses.  Dir' 
arouiid  heating  elements,  poorly  fitMng 
electrical  plugs,  dirty  filters  in  punip.s  or 
du:ts.  uniubricated  bearings,  sparking 
brushci  on  motors,  dull  cutting  bltides  etc 
all  contribute  to  energy  waste.  The  actual 
amount  of  wa.ste  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

Redti-ed  U-te  of  home  appliances  from  can 
opeiur-,  stoves,  dryers,  dishwashers,  televi- 
f -on.  lighting,  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners 
tooth  brusher.  hot  shaving  cream  dispensers 
to  loas.ers  can  offer  considerable  savings' 
Most  of  the  devices  depend  on  electricity— 
an  ineff.cient  indirect  user  of  oil. 

Small  appliances  account  for  about  10  7 
percent  of  all  residential  electrical  use  which 
IS  about  601  times  10^  kWh  per  year.  A  3-per- 
cent reduction  in  their  u.-;e  would  save  10  7 
percent  times  eoi  times  10  times  3  percer' 
times  11  6  times  10'  Btu  per  year  equals  2,24 
times  10-  Btu  per  year  equals  11  times  la 
obi  per  day. 

Frcljable  savmgs  would  be  aboi.t  l.) 
percent. 

Rcsidt:itial  i  lothes  drying  in  mori  of  the 
one  and  two  lamily  homes  accounts  for  an 
eneii^v  usage  of  160  time,-,  10'  bbl  per  da\ 
Clotnes  drying  a-=oriated  with  these  homc^ 
could  be  done  outside  on  a  line  during  warm 
dry  da;,  J.  A  33  percent  .savings  might  be  pos- 
;;b:e.  About  33  percent  of  the  dryers  are  gas 
tl7  pe;\'e:;t  cleclric.  V/ith  the  average  annual 
eneigy  consumption  the  same  for  each  de- 
sign the  savings  would  be  33  percent  |33 
percent  plus  one-half  times  67  percent)  160 
tunes  10'  eqtials  36  times  lO-'  bbl  per  day.  A 
10  percent  probable  savings  might "  be 
reall^cd. 

Reir.geratoro  and  freshers  use  in  the  or- 
der of  490  times  10  bbl  per  day.  Energy  con- 
.ser\atioii  may  be  through  setting  the  ther- 
mostats to  a  higher  temperature,  reducing 
tne  Iregueney  the  doors  are  opened,  repair- 
ing gaskets  to  avoid  air  leakage,  delcing  reg- 
ularly, and  loosely  packing  Items  to  afford 
air  Circulation.  A  potential  2  percent  savings 
would  reflect  in  10  times  10  bbl  per  day  but 
only  10  percent  of  this  may  be  realized. 

Incandescent  lamps  could  be  replaced  with 
those  of  the  next  lower  wattage.  Luminaire? 
could  be  switched  off  when  the  space  In  un- 
occupied. A  nominal  security  lighting  Is  ad- 
visable which  can  be  varied  to  avoid  reveal- 
ing patterns  of  behavior  to  potential  bur- 
glars. Warm  fluorescent  lighting  might  be 
considered  to  replace  Incandescent  since  they 
emit  about  twice  the  light  for  the  same  watt- 
age. With  savings  of  100  tinies  lO'  bbl  per 
day  equivalent  oil.  50  percent  of  the  electric- 
ity from  oil  or  gas,  there  is  a  potential  of  50 
times  10<  bbl  per  day.  About  60  percen'  of 
tins  may  be  realized. 

Total  petroleum  savings  rate  10  bbl  per 
day  I  probable  810;  potential  2,217). 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  Presiiient. 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  iMr. 
Jackson)  would  make  four  changes  in 
the  antitrust  immunity  provisions  of  S. 
622.  I  support  the  amendment.  The  first 
two  changes  are  essentially  technical  in 
nature.  The  word  "such"  on  page  91,  line 
23,  has  a  clearly  unintended  effect.  The 
procedures  set  out  in  this  provision  are 
obviously  only  applicable  to  meetings 
held  to  develop  a  voluntary  agreement 
or  plan  of  action.  They  are  not,  contrary 
to  the  indication  given  by  the  word 
•'fcuch'  appropriate  to  meetings  held  only 
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to  imiilemenl  or  cany  out  sucli  agree- 
nicnts  or  plans. 

The  second  chtinge  relates  to  line  20 
on  page  92.  Tliis  provision  requires  the 
.Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  "participate  from  the  be- 
ginning in  tlie  development,  implementa- 
tion, and  carrying  out  of  voluntary 
ajjreeinents  and  plans  of  action."  This 
requirement  is  beyond  the  physical  ca- 
pacity of  both  agencies.  Tlie  proposed 
amendment  would  bring  the  language  in 
accord  with  the  intention  that — 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  participate  from  the 
beginning  in  the  development,  and  when 
practicable.  In  the  implementation,  and  car- 
rying out  of  voluntary  agreements  and  plans 
of  action  authorized  under  this  section. 

The  third  change  is  somewhat  more 
substantive.  In  subsection  th)  there  is  a 
provision  that  conditions  the  grant  of 
antitrust  immunity  on  the  companies 
acting  in  "good  faith."  FEA  Administra- 
tor Frank  Zarb  objected  to  this  specific 
language,  but  agreed  with  its  purpose  of 
■avoiding  immunization  of  unnecessary 
anticompetitive  actions  consciously 
achieved  under  the  guise  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  a  voluntary  agreement." 
The  fear  expressed  by  Mr.  Zarb  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  petroleum  industi-y, 
however,  was  that  the  good-faith  stand- 
ard was  too  vague,  and  second,  that  it 
could  lead  to  harassing  litigation. 

Clearly,  no  intention  existed  to  allow 
for  unjustified  harassment.  Tlie  inten- 
tion was  to  deny  immunity  to  a  firm 
which,  while  technically  complying  with 
tlic  requirements  of  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment, used  it  as  an  occasion  to  adopt 
tactics  which  injured  competition.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  under  a  voluntary 
agreement  a  situation  could  arise  where 
a  firm  would  have  several  ways  to  carry 
out  an  agreement,  all  of  which  at  least 
technically  would  be  sanctioned  by  the 
agreement,  yet  one  or  more  would  have 
the  effect  of  unnecessarily  injuring  com- 
petition while  others  would  not.  In  such 
a  case,  it  makes  sense  to  require  the  fii-m 
to  avoid  the  unnecessary  injury  and  take 
the  least  harmful  choice. 

The  revised  language  would  accom- 
plish the  same  objective  as  the  good- 
faith  language  by  specifically  condition- 
ing the  immunity  on  the  provision  "that 
such  actions  were  not  taken  unneces- 
sarily and  for  the  punrose  of  injuring 
competition."  Thus,  if  the  action  taken 
was  either  unnecessary  or  with  the  intent 
to  injure  competition,  antitrust  im- 
munity would  not  attach. 

Tlie  fourth  provision  codifies  the  bur- 
den of  proof  intended  by  the  provision. 
Defendants  have  the  burden  of  proof  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  whether  the  actions 
were  taken  unnecessarily  and  for  the 
puriiose  of  injuring  competition.  On  that 
issue,  tlie  plaintiff  has  the  burden. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Because  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  has  already  begun  its  markup  of 
the  Building  Energy  Conservation  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1975,  title  X  of  S.  594,  the 
Energy  Independence  Act  of  1975,  and 
expects  to  report  this  measure  out  within 
the  next  2  days,  I  should  like  the  chair- 
man to  clairfy  the  intent  of  the  language 


in  S.  622  covering  the  establishment  of 
energy  standards  in  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  particularly  sections  202 
and  203.  provide  the  President  authority 
to  establi-sh  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards for  new  public  structures  and  new 
homes  and  buildings  financed  under  a 
Federal  loan  guarantee  or  mortgage  pio- 
gram  unless  specific  legislation  covering 
these  subjects  is  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
My  question  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  the  following:  Is  it  the  Senator's 
understanding  that  the  provisions  of 
S.  622  concerning  enerijy  conservation 
standards  for  private  residential  and 
commercial  buildings,  and  public  build- 
ings, will  be  superseded  by  any  specific 
legislation  enacted  into  law,  such  as  that 
contained  in  the  Building  Energy  Con- 
servation Standards  Act  now  being 
marked  up  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  is  correct  in  his  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  tlie  distinguished  chairman  of  tie  In- 
terior Committee  «Mr.  Jackson*  for  a 
clarification  of  the  provisions  of  title 
n — that  is  subsection  202idJ — governing 
standards  for  decorative  and  nonessen- 
tial lighting. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  refrain  from  placint; 
unnece.ssary  or  inequitable  burdens  on 
any  individual  business  in  the  formula- 
tion of  energy  conservation  standards. 
Reading  from  the  committee  rejiort  on 
page  50, 1  quote: 

Decorative  and  other  non-esscniial  out- 
door lighting  accounts  for  a  signilicant  frac- 
tion of  the  energy  consumed  for  commercial 
lighting.  Reduction  in  decorative  and  non- 
es.seniial  lighting  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out placing  unfair  burdens  on  Individual 
busine.sses  if  the  reductions  are  accom- 
plished across  the  range  of  competing  busi- 
nesses. The  Committee  believes  that  the 
equitable  way  to  approach  this  is  through 
the  rulemaking  procedure.  The  Committee 
expects  that  the  Implementation  of  these 
reductions  will  take  into  account  the  valu- 
able informational  content  of  much  of  com- 
mercial use  of  lighting. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress should  make  clear  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  rulemaking  authority  it  does 
not  intend  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  should 
be  able  to  arbitrarily  prohibit  or  ban  the 
category  of  outdoor  advertising  lighting. 
including  standardized  outdoor  advertis- 
ing, and  on-premise  business  advertis- 
ing. 

These  activities  provide  a  valuable  in- 
formational service  for  many  small  and 
medium  businesses. 

Mr.  Persident,  to  demonstrate  the  out- 
door advertising  industi-y's  interest  in 
energy  conservation  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  the  Out- 
door Advertising  Association's  letter 
dated  March  26,  1975,  to  former  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Fred  B.  Dent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


OiiDo'.:.  .^Dvr.p.risiNi. 

.Xssi.clATloN    OK   AlUrRlfA,   INC., 

Wuslunytan.  DC     .Varcli  :}i:    I'l'Ti. 
Ri- .  Energy  Conservation 
Hon.  FintHKK  B.  Dint. 
Sccrcuirii  o;  Coivicrit' . 
Wii<lnti(/toji.  DC 

Dc.m:  Ms:.  .Skri-jt  \rv  :  .Aflcr  attending  .\onr 
briefing  on  long  and  short  term  energy  goals 
iMid  upon  receipt  of  ymir  correspondein-e  of 
Jmiuary  IiJ.  lfi7,T.  I  ;is  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Outdoiir  Advertising  .\s,sociatio>i  of  America. 
Inc  .  have  tot  abotit  advising  our  Association 
ct  the  need  for  an  energy  progrnm.  As  you 
.-uggosted.  such  a  program  muat  have  rea- 
tonable  goals  and  a  deliuitive  reporting  .->.-- 
tein. 

In  the  last  lew  weeks.  I  have  conveyed 
the.se  tlioughts  to  the  OA-A.-l  Executive  Com- 
mittee. In  ttirn,  this  select  group,  involved 
directly  in  the  business  of  advertising  out- 
doors. 1k\s  agreed  lo  serve  in  a  dual  role  as 
the  Executive  Advisory  Committee  to  our 
member-,  as  well  n  ,  the  Liiergy  Conser\atioii 
Committee. 

In  accordance  v.  iiji  your  January  10.  ]n7."> 
communique,  our  Washington  office  will  l)f 
set  up  lo  immeoimely  provide  our  member- 
ship with  a  reporting  system  on  energy  u.se 
and  cunservation.  This  office  will  also  take 
responsibility  oi  providing  quarterly  energv 
.survey  reports  to  our  Association  members. 
As  to  a  report  on  energy  conservation  to  be 
directed  lo  your  attorneys,  we  can  provide 
thl.s;  however,  cur  total  national  electriral 
energy  consumption  varies  between  .022 
and  .023  of  all  the  electrical  energy  con- 
sumed. We  therefore  await  word  from  your 
office  as  to  whether  you  want  ihis  type  oi 
report 

Our  Assocation  lias  established  .several  con- 
servation plans.  They  are; 

1.  All  illuminated  standardized  outdoo!- 
signs  will   be  turned  off  at  midnighi. 

2.  Many  of  our  members  have  converted 
their  signs  from  incandescent  to  fluorescein 
lighting.  This  conversion  has  reduced  elec- 
trical consumption  by  nearly  40  percent. 

3.  All  unsold  signs  will  have  the  electrical 
current  -shut  ofl'. 

4.  Careful  main>enance  and  frequent  in- 
spections will  be  conducted  by  our  As,soci.i- 
tion  members  to  make  sure  that  electrical 
consumption  is  not  abused  by  poor  niaiine- 
iiance. 

5.  Time  clocks  will  be  promptly  adju-ted 
as  Daylight  Savings  Time  creates  tnn>- 
changes. 

6.  The  members  will  reduce  their  electrical 
consumption  at  their  place  of  business  In 
adopting  comservation  plans. 

7.  Drivers  of  all  vehicles  arc  carefully 
schooled  to  obey  the  traffic  and  speed  laws 
so  as  to  redtice  gas  consumption. 

8.  Routing  of  workers  will  be  reviewed  .so 
as  to  cut  down  on  unneces-sary  use  of  vehicles 
and  gas. 

Ill  addition  to  the.se  on-gomg  programs, 
one  of  our  members  has  developed  a  revolu- 
tionary ballast.  This  innovative  device  is  now 
in  the  Underwriters  Lalxiratory.  When  it  is 
approved  for  field  use  it  will  reduce  elect  ricAl 
consumption  by  approximately  30'    , 

Al.so,  we  have  been  in  contact  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  fluorescent  lamps.  We  understand 
that  scon  there  will  be  available  fluoresceii' 
tubes  called  Watt  Misers.  We  understand 
these  new  tubes  can  leduce  electrical  con- 
sumption up  to  20     . 

In  summary.  I  feel  confident  tlia'  the  Out- 
door Advertising  .Association  of  .America  and 
its  members  have  placed  energy  conservation 
on  a  high  plane  and  will  coniinue  lo  do 
more  than  their  share  for  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

Finally.  I  want  you  to  know  that  .sever. il 
members  have  contributed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  advertising  to  Fed- 
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eral  Project'^,  such  as  the  National  Ad  Conn 
ell  .•>   -Don't  Be  Fuellsh'. 
Sincerely, 

,  .  Hahrv  T.  Go&s. 

Vtce  Chairman.  OAAA  Board  of  Director 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  I  ask 
the  chairman  ot  tlie  Interior  Committee 
'Mr.  J.ACK.SONI  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
the  committee  with  regard  to  the  .st.iiid- 
ards  promulyated  under  sub.^ection  202 
'd»  eoverninu  detorative  and  nones.sen- 
tial  hshtinsT.  In  what  rei-rard.  if  anv.  did 
the  committee  intend  that  the  catesorv 
of  adverti.sinc  li'Jhtintr  be  included"' 

Mr.    JACKSON.    The    Senator    from 
Wett  Virginia  ha.s  staled  the  intent  of 
the  committee  witli  respect  to  the  ciue^- 
tion  of  any  reduction  in  energy  con.',ump- 
tion  for  decorative  and  other  nonessen- 
tial liiihtinij  correctly    In  no  .sen,-e  does 
the  committee  intend  the  arbitrary  pro- 
hibition of  anv  category  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertisuig  liMiitiiiK.  What  the  committee 
does  conten-.plate  is  a  pro;-;ram  to  im- 
prove the  efScicncy  of  energy  u.se  for  this 
pu:ix)se    which    i.s    applied    evenly    and 
equitably  to  all  affected  busines.-^e.'^.  The 
committee  further  intend.s  and  expect.s 
that  the  busines.ses  uhich  would  be  af- 
fected by  proiiosed  re^iOations  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  comment  on.  and 
propo.^e   revisions  to.   Qio.  e   rc-ulations 
in  an  edort  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  enei  :;y  conservation  effort  and  to 
minimize   the   economic   impact   of   the 
regulations,   csprcially   v.ith   respect   to 
small  bu-siness.  The  soal  of  title  II  is 
the  oryanization  of  effective  energy  con- 
."^ervation  program.s  con.structed  ^v.ith  a 
maximum  of  input  by  tho.se  most  directly 
affected.  It  is  also  assumed  in  title  II 
that  energy  conservation  can  be  acliievcd 
witliout  the  ruinou.s  effects  on  the  econ- 
omy which  would  result  if  the  adininL>- 
trations  program  of  enci-Lry  rationing  by 
prohibitive  pricing  were  enacted. 

The  letter  from  the  Outdoor  Adveriis- 
insr  Association  of  America.  Inc  which 
the  Senator  from  West  Virt;inia  has  In- 
troduced into  the  Rlcord  indicates  the 
kind  of  cooperation  in  devisins  sensible 
programs  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  conunercial  sector.  The  committee 
expect.s  that  input  .such  as  this  will  play 
a  role  in  the  implementation  of  sectioiLs 
202,  203,  and  204  of  title  II. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  S.  622  be  defeated.  This  lef;k.latlon 
Is  latally  flawed  beyond  anv  hope  of  per- 
fecting it  through  amendment. 

This  legislation  was  ori^iinallv  hastily 
thrown  together  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  Arab  o:I  embargo  over  a  vear  aco 
Subsequent  redrafting  has  not  improved 
It  and  the  original  purposes  it  .served  no 
longer  even  cxi.^t.  A  more  prudent  course. 
Mr.  President,  would  be  to  .start  over  to 
desi:-n  legislation  si)ecifical!y  directed, 
ajid  limited,  to  the  contincencies  likely 
to  exist  in  the  ca'^e  of  som.e  future  em- 
bargo. 

Specifically.  v.e  should  not  aim  the 
President  with  broad  emergency  powers 
far  exceeding  any  he  is  likelv  to  need  to 
co.r)e  with  the  short-term  situation  pre- 
sented by  an  embariro  and  subject  those 
powers  only  to  a  10-day  congre-s^^ional 
review  period.  We  mu.st  .-top  delegating 
our  job  to  the  President.  We  can  legislate 
to  deal  with  the  specific  Mtuation'when 


it  presents  it.self.  The  President  docs  not 
need  power  extending  over  2  years  in 
the  future  to  control  prices  and  allocate 
petroleum  products,  allocate  material 
and  prohibit  exports.  We  have  seen  much 
abuse  of  such  powers  in  agricultural 
commodities.  These  powers  will  hkclv  be 
similarly  abused  if  extended  to  eric'-v 
ourccs. 

We  must  decontrol  the  price  uj  ■  old  ' 
crude  oil.  The  present  program  i.s  work- 
ing a  great  injustice  and  hard.ship    In 
addition,  the  inequity  of  paying  two  dif- 
ferent   prices   for   the   same   product   is 
both  unfair  and  irritating  to  both  con- 
siunev,  and  produce  r.-.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  holdinr:  dowii   the  \nice  of 
•old  oil'  to  one-half  the  world  market 
!)nce,  If  It  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
make    this   Nation   self-sufficient   in   oil 
prodiirtion.  then  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  wasteful  uses  of  energy  be  di  cour- 
aged  and  that  rapid  exploration  and  ))ro- 
duction  be  encouraged.  Ex!)!orat!on  will 
require  large  infusions  of  capital  Eiidin" 
price  controls   over  'old   oil"   will   be  a 
maior  assistance  in  this  effort  especially 
after  the  heavv  new  tax  burden  which 
wa.s  levied  acainst  the  oil  industiv  m  the 
tax  bill  recently  passed  bv  Congress   No 
group  or  bureau,  no  matter  how  well  in- 
tended, c-xn  successfully  substitute  their 
.".idrrment  for  the  judgment  of  the  mar- 
ketplace over  p.  long  period  of  time. 

Moreover,  a  continuation  of  price  con- 
tiol  and  allocation  authority  wil]  .soon 
have  us  in  the  same  [ilnco  with  oil  that 
20  years  of  re'julation  of  natural  gas  has 
put  us.  Not  only  will  we  have  insufficient 
oil,  but  regulations  will  continuouslv 
spawn  new  regulations  and  breed  incon- 
•sistencies  that  will  create  endless  delav 
and  paralysis  in  effoits  to  increase  pro- 
duction. A  good  example  is  the  way  the 
crude  oil  equnlizafion  pro-rram  is  bank- 
rupting th°  verv  people  it  w.-as  t.-yincr  (o 
h"Ii5— the  small  refiner.  "      " 

0;ic  cf  our  best  hopes  for  increasintr 
domestic  oil  production  is  to  encourage 
secondary  and  tertiary  oil  recovcrv  The 
price  required  to  bring  in  such  oil  will 
vai-y  considerably  and  it  will  be  much 
higher.  Only  the  market  can  determine 
the  prober  variation  and  levels. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
leciqation  so  that  market  forces  can 
again  be  brought  info  plav  and  so  that 
incentives  to  produce  and  means  of  pro- 
duction cnn  be  restored  to  tlie  cner-v  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  two  paragraphs  givin-  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped and  persons  who  are  required  to 
relocate  for  health  or  unemnlovment 
purposes  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
section  entitled  -End-use  Ratiorung-  on 
pacre  33  of  the  committee's  report  No 
94-26.  My  question  is  this:  Does  this  lan- 
guage include  the  situation  where  a  .sol- 
dier or  an  unemployed  person  needs  fuel 
to  move  his  family's  personal  possessions 
for  essential  and  purposeful  reasons  in  a 
trailer  which  may  be  rented  or  borrowed 
or  which  may  belong  to  him'' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pre.-:ident.  \es;  my 
answer  would  be  yes.  in  response  to  a 
similar  question  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama  during  floor  dis- 
cu.><sion  on  this  .same  sub,iect  in  1974  he 
was  answered  in  the  affirmati\c  Our  in- 


tent has  not  changed  since  that  tim- 
By  incorporating  in  the  committee  r°' 
port  the  two  pa.ssages  cited  by  my  e.s 
teemed  colleague,  it  is  the  intent  of  th- 
committee  that,  insofar  as  it  may  be  po=' 
siblc.  and  consistent  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  of  the  Emer 
gency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  end-u.se 
rationin-  or  other  allocation  plans 
should  accommodate  the  handicapped 
and  the  do-it-yourself  movement  of  peo- 
ple with  their  possessions  from  one  job 
site  to  another  during  times  of  national 
stress. 


ORDER  F^OR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTII 
9:15   AM.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9. 15  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR  HATFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  a^k  unani- 
mous coiLsent  that  after  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order  tomorrow,  and 
prior  to  the  orders  previously  entered 
into  for  the  recognition  of  other  Sena- 
tors, the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Hat- 
field' be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-^ut 
nljiection.  it  ;.^  .so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNIxNG  BUSINESS 
Mr    RORERT   C.    BYRD.    Mr.   Presi- 
dent. I  a.->k  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  L^  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Ml .  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi'esident 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  imanimous  coi-Lsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiioi:' 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour 
of  9:15  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  tlie  standing 
order,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr, 
Hatfield)  will  'oe  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk' 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxmirei  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  those  orders,  the 
Senate  will  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  execu- 
tive calendar,  beginning  with  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
tliere  will  be  a  1-hour  limitation  of 
debate  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Neil 
Staebler,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  member 
of  tlie  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  that  hour,  or 
upon  the  yielding  back  of  such  time  as 
Senators  who  are  in  control  thereof  may 
wish  to  yield  back,  a  vote  will  occur  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  nomination 
by  Mr.  McClure.  If  that  recommittal 
motion  is  not  agreed  to,  the  vote  will  then 
occur  immediately  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Staebler. 

If  the  order  has  not  been  previously 
entered,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  no  debate  at  this  time  on  the 
other  nominations. 

As  I  understand,  no  Senator  has  asked 
to  debate  the  other  nominations.  All  the 
other  nominations  were  reported  out  of 
the  Rules  Committee  unanimously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  vote  on  the  recommittal 
motion,  if  it  is  in  the  affirmative,  the 
Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the  consider- 
Etion  of  the  remaining  nominations  on 
the  executive  calendar,  and  without  de- 
bate and,  in  the  alternative,  if  the  recom- 
mittal motion  fails,  and  following  the 
vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Staebler, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  other  nominations  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  done  without  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the  dis- 
position of  the  nominations  on  the  execu- 
tive calendar,  under  the  previous  agree- 
ment the  Senate  will  move  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  29,  S.  66,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  under  that  title  for 
nurse  training  and  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  of  health  revenue  sharing  and 
liealth  services. 

There  Is  a  1-hour  limitation  on  the 
bill;  there  is  a  limitation  of  30  minutes 
on  any  amendment,  with  the  exception 
of  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Bartlett  on 
which  there  is  a  2-hour  limitation. 

Rollcall  votes  will  occur  on  amend- 
ments to  that  bill  and  undoubtedly  on 
final  passage  thereof  and,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  recommittal  motion  by  Mr. 
McClure,  the  yeas  and  nays  having  al- 
ready been  ordered. 

On  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  S.  66. 
the  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  57, 
S.  229,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  to  majce  it  more 
consistent  with  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protective  Act  of  1972, 

There  is  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour 
on  that  bill,  with  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment.  Rollcall  votes  may  occur, 
undoubtedly  they  will  occur  and,  upon 
the  disposition  of  that  measure,  the 
Senate  will  then  resume  consideration 


of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  622,  the 
energy  bill. 

The  pending  question  at  tliat  time  will 
be  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Fannin,  and  he  is  to  be  a.ssured 
of  1  hour  on  that  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided  regardless  of  the  time 
of  day. 

The  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  at  no 
later  than  5  p.m.  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  with  the  usual  understanding  that 
any  amendments  that  have  not  been 
called  up  prior  to  that  time,  and  which 
.spon.sors  may  wish  to  call  up,  can  be 
voted  on,  even  though  the  horn-  of  5  p.m. 
will  have  arrived  without  debate. 

So,  in  summation,  there  will  be  several 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow  and,  in  accord- 
ance -with  the  assiu-ance  earlier  given  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
myself,  the  Senate  will  then  stand  ad- 
journed until  the  hour  of  8:20  p.m.  to- 
morrow evening,  and  I  so  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  will  allow 
Senators  to  gather  for  the  procession  over 
to  the  other  body  to  attend  a  joint  session 
which  will  be  addressed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  tomorrow  evening 
at  9  p.m. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
THURSDAY  UNTIL  10  A.M.  MON- 
DAY, APRIL  14.  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  President's  address 
tomorrow  night  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  the  hour  of— this  can  be 
changed  tomorrow  if  necessary — 10  a.m. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
In  lieu  of  the  motion  to  adjourn  after  the 
close  of  business  tomorrow  afternoon,  un- 
til the  hour  of  8:20  p.m.,  I  substitute  the 
motion  that  the  Senate  then  stand  In  re- 
cess until  the  hour  of  8:20  p.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:15  A.M. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9:15  in  tlie  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
6:39  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday.  April  10,  1975.  at 
9:15  a.m. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  9.  1975: 

AMn.^ssADOR 

I.iurcnre  W.  Lane,  Jr.,  of  Caliroriiin,  u>r 
the  rank,  oi  Ambassador  during  the  tenure 
of  his  service  £is  Commissioner  General  of  the 
U.S.  Exhibition  at  the  International  Ocoan 
E.xpo.-ition  to  be  held  in  Okinawa,  J;ipan  in 
1975. 

Kmik;V    RESr..\RrU    .^ND   DEVtLOPMENT 

Mhiid  D.  Siarbird.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assi.staiit  Administrator  of  Energy  Rr.searcii 
and  Di'vclopment  uiew  j)o.sition)" 

Federal  Power  CoM.MisbioN 

Jan;cs  G.  'VVatl.  ol  Wyoming,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber ol  the  Federal  Power  Commission  lor  tlie 
term  expiring  June  22,  1979,  \ire  Albeit 
Bu.-)i'!:g   Brooke,   Jr..  resigned. 

Department  of  State 

Tlic  following-named  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  for  promotion  in  the  For- 
eign Service  to  tlie  cla.sses  indicated: 

Foreign  Service  Information  Officers  ot 
cla.=s  1  . 

Edw.'iid    AIcxHi.der,    of    New    'i'ork 
Arthur   A.    Bardos,    of    Mainland. 
.A.  T.  Falkiewicz.  of  Florida, 
Clifton  B.  For.bter.  of  Maryland 
Donald  Y.  Gilmore.  of  Virginia. 
William    G.    Hamilton.    Jr.,    of    Marvhe.id 
James  A.  McGlnley  III,  of  Florida. 
James  C.  Mcintosh,  of  Ma.ssachnsetts. 
Isa  K.  Sabbagh.  of  Maryland. 
Clifford  E.  Southard,  of  Illinois. 
Porcicn    Service    Information    Officer-    <.f 
class  2: 

Leonard  J.  Baldyga.  of  Virfiinia. 
James   E.   Bradshaw,   of   Tennessee. 
Stanton  H.  Burnett,  of  Washington, 
Robert  D.  Cross,  of  Maryland 
Alan  H.  Dodds,  of  Nevada. 
Ann  Eckstein,  of  California. 
John  E.  Graves,  of  Virginia. 
Daniel  J.  Hafrey.  of  Miniiesota. 
Sidney  L.  Hamolskv,  of  the  Distrir-f  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Roy  \V.  John-son.  of  New  Jensev, 
Roger  M.  Lydon,  of  California" 
George  E.  Miller,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  L.  M.  Nevitt.  of  Virginia. 
Edward  T.  Pinch,  of  Virginia. 
■WUliam  A.  Rugh,  of  New  York. 
Edward  H.  SchtUlck,  of  New  Jersey. 
Norris  P.  Smith,  of  California. 
Irwin  K.  Teven,  of  Illinois. 
Walter  P.  White,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 
Stanley  A.  Zuckerman,  of  Texas. 
Foreign    Service    Information    Officers    of 
class  3; 

Sime  H.  Adelman,  of  Ohio. 
Barry  E.  Hallow,  of  California, 
Charles  L.  Bell,  of  Ohio. 
Philip  C.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dino  J.  Caterini,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  R.  Cohoes,  of  Nebraska. 
Allan  B.  Croghan.  of  California. 
Francis  T.  Donovan,  of  Virginia. 
Joel  Anthony  Fischman.  of  Mas.=ai  hu.sctts. 
Ramon  Garces,  of  Texas. 
John  D.  Garner,  of  Arkansa- 
David  D.  Grimland,  of  Te.<as. 
Vincent  J.  Hovanec,  of  Florida. 
Carl  D.  Howard,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

William  L.  Jacob.^en,  Jr  ,  of  Washington. 

Irwin  S.  Kern,  of  New  York, 

Jerry  E.  Kyle,  of  California. 

Alfred  A.  Laun  III,  of  Wisconsin. 

Lewis  R.  Luchs.  of  Maryland. 

John  F.  McDonald,  of  Maine. 

Robert  A.  Merlan,  of  Indiana. 

Robert  S.  Meyers,  of  California 

Gary  G.  Morley,  of  Texas. 

Jerry  Lincoln  PriUaman,  of  Virginia. 

Christopher  W.  S.  Ross,  of  California. 

Richard  C.  Schoonover,  of  California. 
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Ji'li::  Wa'kiiis  SiiinuciKls,  Jr..  of  Peiuisvl- 
v.i.ila.  ■* 

Leon  M.  S.  Slaweckl.  of  New  Jer-ey 

David  Wei-T'i;  Waiifr.  of  Ne  .V  York. 

David  M.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Foreign    .Service    Ii.fonnafion    Officers    <»f 
( I.i.-!.s  4: 

Sarah  R  .A..ider.i>ii.  of  West  Virginia. 

Melvln  r  C.iriaga.  of  Hawaii 

Paula  J  Cni-ey.  fit  Virpinla. 

Ranald  D  Clifton,  if  Florida 

R   D'^u  Cridt-r.  of  Floridii. 

Bernard  Engel.  of  Maryland. 

G.i;l  J  Giillikseii.  nl  Coloradt). 

L.  >Lch<u-;  Haller.  ol  lUiiiols. 

David  W   He.ss,  of  Iowa. 

Thoni.i,  A   H(  Jiian.  of  I'liiuiis. 

Hiii,'h  J.Tme.s  fvorv.  r.fNew  York. 

Thonia.s  F  Johnsoii.  ot  New  York. 

David  K   Krecke,  of  .Mlchl(<an. 

Caroline  V   .Meir^i.  oi  New  Jersey. 
Robert  P   Miltoii.  of  Ge.jrgla. 
Gary  R.  N.uik.  of  Ohio 
Micliiiel  .J   Niiaei:!.  of  Peiin>;j  haiiio 
Muhni-l  F  OBricn.  of  Callforiii.i. 
Robert  fetersen.  of  Ohio. 
Joanne  A  Rinehart  of  Pe^irisyUaiila. 
DouKla>  .S   Rose,  ofCahr.rnla. 
Richard  F  R   .-s.  of  Florida. 
Janet  E  Riibeii.  of  Pemisvlvinin. 
Daniel  bcherr.  of  New  York 
Andrew  D  Schleii.siiitpr.  of  New  Yirk 
E  Da>  Id  Seal   of  Mif-.soiirl. 
Cornelia  M  aheahan.  of  New  V  >rk. 
Jonathan  I..  .Silvermau.  of  New  Jer=>'\ 
Thomas  E  E.  -Spooner.  t,i  Michigan. 
John  A.  Swen.son.  of  Wi.-con.sln. 
Thomas  V\-  S-Ait/er.  of  Colorado. 
Lawrence  M.  Hioniae.  ct  Tenne^.^fe. 
KenneDi  A.  Yates,  of  Connecttciit 
Porei-n     hf-r   i«  e     Irf,  ri.uitioii    Orri..-s    <.i 
clns.si  5 : 

Ce-ar  D  Bfli  ran.  of  California 

Muhael  I  Braxton,  of  liie  :>A.tri.-t  ..f 
f'olumbi.' 

Brute  K.  B>.  r>.  of  Virginia 

Suva:;  Aim  Clvde.  of  the  D^trl- t  of  c> - 
!  imhi'i. 

Marsjaret  M.  Converse,  -.f  New  Y.j.-k. 

Aiben  W.  DalKliesh.  Jr  .  ol  Michl-an. 

Hi  Hard  P  Diinicl.  of  .Ww  Jerjey. 

•luuel  C  Deuiiray.  o:  Virjiinia. 

Fredric  A  Lmmert.  of  Mirhigan. 

Philin  C   H  irlev.  uf  .North  CaroI!ii;i. 

V.ev.de'l  N   Harri.-on.  of  Florida. 

Robert  C   Heath,  of  California. 

Fran   N  William  Lowrev,  of  Nr  vv  ^to'Vo 

Rov  M.  Pavne.  of  Texa.s. 

Wiilh'.m  T  Peters,  of  Michi-an 

FdithE  RiiSFo.  of  Viru'lnia. 

^r  Knthleen  Scliloeder,  of  Vir'inlt 

Van  S  Wunder  Ilf.  of  Ohio. 

Foreltjii  Serviff  Ir.for!rtat|,,n  CfPro'-c  ,.r 
'la.ss  6: 

Georco   P    B<.^joc    or  Ca'il'orni,-.. 

Stephen  Mark  Dubrow.  of  Florida. 

Richard    D.   Gone,   of    New   Jerney. 

.\rt!-.ur  E.  Green,  rl  New  T<'rk. 

Andre  N.  Gre.,-ory.  of  Cftliforntn 

Robert  B    HMl,  of  Oreuon. 

Patricia  J.  Moser.  of  Maryland. 
ForeiL-n     Service     Informal  Ion     OfT'cer    of 
I.  :.u>s  7: 

Shell?.  V.'T  Aiiitrt«r.  of  CoUromia 
Im  tht;  Nn-T 

Vice  Acini.  William  P.  Mack.  U.S.  Nary, 
for  appomtment  to  thi?  unule  of  vice  art- 
mlral  on  the  retired  li.^-.,  pursuant  to  the 
provi-sioiis  of  title  la.  Un.ied  States  Code, 
section   5:i;j3. 

Rear  Adm.  Parker  B  Armsironf.  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  de-lLuated  for  com- 
mands and  other  dutie.i  oi  ■;reat  Importance 
and  respoiisibllltv  commensurate  with  the 
tirade  of  vice  admir.U  within  the  contem- 
plation of  title  10.  Dn;ted  States  Code,  sec 
tion  5231.  for  appointment  to  the  crade  of 
vl-.c  admiral  while  so  .serving. 

In   THE    ArMT 

The  foUowi.i^'-nani'-d  pers.ni  lor  appoin; - 
meui   in  the  Re-iih;r  Army  of  the  United 
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Slates,    In    the    grade    specified,    under    the 
provisions   of   title    10,    United    States   Code 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  captain 
Squires.  Grace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IN    THE    N.WY 

riie  foUowlug-named  i Naval  Re-er.e  Orli- 
lens  Tiainhig  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent eiwigas  In  the  hue  or  staff  corp.s  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provldefl  by  law  : 
Rufiis  .Addi.son  Olal  P.  Langnes.s 

Ri'bert  M.  BanMn-er      Roc  A  Lastinger 
Michael  R   Blehm  ChaHes  W.  Madsen 

Robert  D   Bradley  Bert  .Marsh 

Felix  C.  Chamljers  Richard  J  Mever 

Clin-'opher  Clateric     Patn  k  M  O  Da\ 
George  E.  Clai.ien  Jeifrey  M   SchVsei^.-- 

Robert  D.  Crawfr.ia         Randall  W   Shafer 
Brian  F  Drianey  BriaM  H.  .Soiomo- 

Dop.'iIdL.  Duple.' vjs        Ralph  M  .Soto 
Ulvs~es  Fltipafnck         Pnnald  H  Stewari    Jr 
Alfred  O.  Kelley  HI         William  B  b.ewart 
I  arry  -S.  Kl.^pper  Half  H.  Stm.son  II 

.s^amuel  B.  Knight  Loren  D.  Titrnei- 

Fiank  .M.  I.aboisivrr      R.igcr  I.  Zmii 

Paul  A.  Kardier  itx-USK  officer) ,  lo  be  a>- 
p.-.mted  a  temporary  commander  in  the  medi- 
cal corps  in  the  reserve  of  ihe  U  .S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  Ihe  qualificatior-  ihert!(.r  as  provided 
i'y  law. 

Eli  L.  Rantanes  .Tiid  John  B  Winterling 
icirillans)  to  be  appointed  permanent  cap- 
T.-ii:s  in  the  lin<^  in  the  reserve  of  the  .Navy, 
-libject  to  the  qiialincatintis  the,-efot  as  pro- 
■•  ided  by  law. 

William  McMa.itis  ie\-USNR  otiiceri,  to  be 
a.iipointed  a  permanent  captain  in  the  line 
in  the  re.-,erve  of  the  Navv.  subject  to  the 
(I'.iallficatlo'.:-  therefor  x-.  provided  by  law. 

James  W.  Horn  (e\-Army  ofilcL-ri  to  be 
^pp^ln!ed  a  permnnrnt  commander  in  the 
line  IP  the  reserve  of  »!-«e  Navv  siibjfrr  to  the 
rinaliticaiion  i  therefor  as  provided  bv  la  *• 

Holmrt  P.  Kay  i  Naval  R,:'£erve  officer  i.  to  be 
.ippoiiiird  a  permanent  commander  in  the 
liiie  iw  the  lej.Mve  ol  tne  NaVv.  subject  to  the 
fl'iiiiifiratkins  theielor  as  provided  by  law. 
Harold  R.  Schumadier  lex-USN  officer), 
to  be  ,^ppolnted  n  pfjrmanent  ronimauder  ancl 
tfnip.->rnry  captain  In  the  medical  corps  in 
rhe  reserve  of  the  US  Navy,  .subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Kenneth  C.  Ca.stor.  Jr.  and  Edgar  B  .Tolin- 
son  I  Naval  Resfrve  ctiiccr.s).  to  be  appmuted 
perntiiient  lieutenants  In  the  Medical  Corp.s 
in  the  U.S.  Nnvy.  subject  to  the  qu.iiifica- 
tions  therefor  as  pro.ided  bv  law. 

Peter  P.  W.  Kenrs  and  Willlr:.m  P  Ilam- 
bidge  (Na-Pl  Reserve  officers),  to  be  ap- 
polnt»d  permanent  lieutenant.s  and  lempo- 
rary  lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Medical 
C':rps  in  the  US.  Navy,  .-.ubjerc  to  the  qnali- 
Jicatioiiq  therefor  as  pro,  idcd  bv  l.iw. 

William  B.  Maba.Tiy  iNa'al  Rc-er\e  offi- 
cer), to  be  appointed  a  permaneni  iieutei.ant 
crmmai-.de:-  a>;d  f-moorarv  (omm.-ndtr  m 
the  Medical  Corps  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  stibjcct 
TO  the  quali.ncatlons  therelor  as  prijvided  bv 
law. 

Owen  G.  B!ack\*ell  i  Naval  Be.-.:r'.e  ollicer). 
"o  be  aypouued  a  pcrn'.anent  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qti,-!li.irr>tioi-..s  i  herefor  as  pro-,  ided  by 
1.1  w. 

Robert  W.  Antos  and  Eugei.e  H  Kunitake 
iNava!  Re.srrve  officers) .  to  be  appointed  per- 
manent lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  and  lem- 
poriry  lieutenants  in  the  Dental  Corps  in  the 
U.S.  Navv,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
f  'r  a-s  provided  by  law. 

I'he  follovviug-named  iNnval  Reserve  offi- 
cers), to  be  ippointed  pcnnajient  litu;fnant.s 
in  the  Den;:-!  Corps  in  lUe  US.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualltication.s  therefor  a*  provided  by 
law: 

Fred  E.  Sheiubcin  Micliae:  J.  Tabacco 

Da   id  E.  Slntek  Bruce  E.  Westover 

Stephen  L.  Nelson  and  Michael  \V  P.irker 
I  Naval  Reserve  omcers) ,  t«j  be  appointed  per- 


manent lieuienaiits  and  teinpor.irv  lieau-i 
ant  commanders  In  the  Dental  Co"rp.s  of  the 
U  S   Navy,  subject  to  th€  quaiihcatio.!,  th.  -t - 
tor  as  prov  ided  by  law. 

Thomas  H,  Siipg  (Nava'  Rc-crve  officer)  t  > 
l.'e  ai.;joiiited  a  pcrniai.eiu  lieinpnant  c,,',,,. 
mander  and  temporary  co:nma;'der  in  the 
Dental  Corps  in  the  US  N.i-  y.  subject  t  ,  'r<> 
quai.licatlons  therelor  as  provided  bv  law 

Harry    C.    Benson     (civilian    coIIckc    grad- 
uate)   to    be   upp(,iiiied    a   permanent    co'  i 
mander  m  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Rt,tr.e 
of    the    Navy,    subject    to    the    oual'.licaiirJi 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

In  ti-te  Marine  Corps 
The  fi.llo\.in:;-nimed  i  Navy  en!'..- ted  -i  ic.i- 
tilif  education  programi  graduate  for  pcrniu- 
uent  r.ppoimmeni  to  Hie  srrade  of  se^'ord 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corp.s.  subjei  t  to 
the  qnalincations  therelor  a.s  provided  h- 
law: 

Tlerney.  Mi.liae! 

The  follow  ing-nanied  ,  U  6.  A:i-  Foi  cc  .\,  ,,^. 
••my I  graduate  for  permanent  appoiiumei  t 
'o  tlie  ^ladc  of  -,e( oucl  lieutenant  in  the  Mk- 
Miie  Corps,  .-ubject  to  ihe  quaiiti-at  ...j.^ 
I  herefor  as  provided  bv  la'A 

Palmer.  Steven  M. 

In    ihf   Mari.ne   Coprs 

The  follovviiif'-named  i chief  warian:  ,,;r,. 
cers  warrant  oilicers)  for  temporary  appouii- 
ineiit  to  the  ^irade  of  tirst  lieutenant  m  liie 
Marine  Corp.-,.  lor  limited  duiv.  subject  to 
the  quuhnciita.n,  rhriel(..r  a.s  pnjvided  bv 
lav^  : 

Aaron.  Gari.r  d  G  ICenn-dv.  Mic^iac.  B 

Alger.  Duff  E.  Krebs.  George  D 

Alien,  Homer  L  K-:ii:le.  Ravmond  L. 

Amhr<)se.    Coiistaniinel.Hduier.  Donald  R 

^  Lav\  ,.  Thomas  L. 

Anderson.  Cunis  E.        Lewis.  John  F 
Ander-on   James  L.        Lunis.  Garv  A 
Appl.  Ferdinand  J  .  Jr.Mackie.  Merle  E     -i 
Bickel.     Ravmond     R.  Magallan.  Jose 

^^^  Marsh.  Benjamin  A 

Eo.stwid:    Robert  W.      .Martin.  Darrell  F 
Bowser.  Ri  i^anold  A.       -Martin.  Larry  A 
Biis.'.on.  .'anil's  J. 


Bro^don.  Ronald  G 
Brooks.  John  V..  Sr. 
Bryant.  Murrav  W. 
Bush.  Donald  N. 
Buss.  Curt  C. 
Carter.  Ncarlin.  Jr 
Catlett,  DougUi.-  .M. 


.M.uhis-.  Jack  D. 

Meierdierks.  Mariec  i; 

Meyer.  Leslie  A. 

Miller,  Daniel  E. 

Molko,  John 

Moorhead.  Robert  D. 

Morris.  Allen  R. 
„    -    .  --         >rcrion.  Jame-.  L. 
Cauble.  John  D  .  Jr.      Ochoco.  Sam  O. 
''hfist;  ..n-en   Richard   Pannell.  Roland  V 

W.  Jr. 

Conner.  Ja.mes  R.  Parise.  An^ielo  S. 

C;  rley.  Uilliam  B  .  .Jr     Peiers,  Jimmie  P. 
Corpus.  Lazaro.  Jr.         Prevosc.  Paul  J. 
Coie.  Wajne  R.  Rhoads,  Virj,!!  G. 

Cothran.  James  A.  Rl-c.  Gordon  A. 

Creech.  Oscar  E.  Richardson.  Carl  S. 

D.ivenport.  .Tohn  W.       •'■^ciuieite.  Waller  P 
Dav.  Herbert  L.  Simpson.  Theron.  Jr. 

Decker: .  Go(irf;e  F  .  ITlt'^  :on.  Wilbert  O, 
Del.acaria.  Oscar,  Jr.  yniiih.  Charles  L. 
Lk'line.  Donalc  F.  -'tannard.  Clinton  D. 

Doggett,  Donald  L.         -Siewart.  Jolm  F. 
Dm.  cr.  Joe  H.  Stockman.  Roberi  T. 

Edterion.  Jantcs  M.        •'^unr..  t^teven  E. 
E~knm.  Donald  T.  Thoni.'^son.  Gary  O. 

Ga.-.t'.u.  Michael  W         Trouf.  Donald  R. 
Gomes.  Joseph  F  .  Jr.     W;ilkcr.  Francis  R. 
Gret'L'.  Richard  L.  Waller.  Frt-doricl.  M  . 

f'.i'anicli,  Philip  A.  '''' 

Hcnrv.  Marvin  W  Woi,:h  y.  Puu!  R. 

Jack  .on.  Lowell  B  White.  Richard  H. 

Jackscn^RaymondT.    ^iii^ ^  ^^^  " 
...nclv,  Ri.  hard  C.  .(^.„,„  rj.j,^^,^  ^ 

Kathrem.  Charles  J.       Wriyi.t.  Billy  E. 
Keith.  Harold  A.  Ztirface.  Robert  F. 

The  following-named  (staff  noncomm.s- 
sioned  o.'luers)  iwr  temporary  appointment 
to  the  trade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  for  limited  duty,  subject  to 
the  quallflmtions  therefor  as  "provided  by 
law  : 
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.Elites-.  Dennis  W. 
Baca.  Francisco  P. 
Barnes,  James  R. 
Bone.  Acie 
Bovd.  Christopher 
Brittain,  Jackie  L. 
Bi  ;ish.  Roy  E. 
Biyan,  Gary  L. 
(erveny.  Dennis  A. 
C'  '-..'-ii'.!-.  George  M,. 

Jr. 
Davison.  Louis  E. 
Do  tiotel.  James  H. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Donahue,  Herbert  W., 

Jr. 
Fisher,  Jerrold  R, 
Freund,  Matirlce  H. 
Gerende,  Joseph  J. 
Good,  James  H, 
Harris,  Peter  L. 
Hendricks.  Lewis  B. 
Hickman.  Morris  B., 

Jr. 
Hubert.  Dale  A. 
Hladik.  Donald  L. 
Hullabv,  Lester  C. 


Isa,  Ronald  Y. 
Keeley,  Elton  J. 
Koehler.  Karl  E. 
Largue,  James,  III. 
Larson,  Roger  D. 
Latighlln,  Robert  L. 
Levan,  Richard  W. 
Marceau,  David  B. 
Markow,  Lorln  J. 
McCIuije,  Jerry  C. 
McKay.  Donald  R. 
Miller,  James,  Jr. 
Morris,  Wilford 
Nilson.  George  D. 


Ogg.  Robert  C.   Sr. 
Priseler,  Robert  E. 
Rclf,  Harry,  Jr. 
Sands,  Richard  F. 
Shaw,  Donald  R. 
Singletary,  Arthur 
Stokes,  Niles  E. 
Thomas,  John  E. 
Vaillancourt.  Alie 
Wifler,  Francis  M. 
Williams,  Wilbur  I 
Wimsett.  Gary  D. 
Yotimaii;-.  Jenv  A. 


n  L 
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Tlic  lollov.ing-named  iNata:  Reserve  0;ii- 
cer  Training  Corps)  graduate  for  permantni 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant In  tlie  Marine  Corp<.  subject  to  the 
qnalificatioiis   tlierefor   a,s   provided   bv'   law: 

Jones.  Dv.  ighl  W. 

The  fonov\in<;-iiamt:-d  temporary  disabiliiy 
retired  officer  for  reappointment  to  the  grade 
of  major  in  the  Marine  Corps,  .cubject  to 
the  quf.liiications  therefor  as  provided  b\ 
law: 

Hal  n-    \\  liliani  D. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
l.\    i  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFfsExr.VlIVKS 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1975 

M;-.    BINGHAM.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    a 
sponsor  of  H,R,  2967,  the  Child  and  Fam- 
ily Services  Act  of  1975,  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested in  speedy  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. This  bill  represents  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  5  years  of  congres- 
.sional  investigation  of  the  Nations  child 
care  needs  and  how  they  can  best  be  met. 
In  December  of  1971,  Congress  passed 
the  Child  Development  Act.  only  to  see 
it  vetoed  by  former  President  Nixon.  The 
need  for  child  care  legislation  has  since 
urgently  increased.  In  the  period  from 
1970  to  1973  alone,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren with  working  mothers  hacreased  by 
650.000,  while  average  family  disposable 
personal  income  fell  by  approximately  5 
percent.  In  other  words,  there  are  more 
working  parents,  but  they  are  less  able 
to  afford  day  care  for   their  children. 
Thirty-two  million  women  in  America 
woik,  whether  out  of  necessity  or  desire, 
yet  our  present  day  care  facilities  are  a 
hodgepodge    of    uncoordinated    private, 
State  and  local  efforts.  Young  children 
are  often  left  to  care  for  themselves,  or 
are  subjected   to   other   makeshift   ar- 
rangements. The  disadvantages  suffered 
dui'ing  these  important  learning  years 
threaten  a  child's  physical  and  intellec- 
tual development.  This  problem  is  par- 
ticularly acute  in  New  York  City  where 
even  the  simplest  facilities  are  few  in 
number,  despite  the  fact  that  State  and 
local  governments  are  straining  to  make 
improvements.    Although    the    Federal 
Government  does  offer  some  assistance, 
It  is  not  enough.  Congress  must  initiate 
convenient,    quality    day    care    in    the 
United  States  by  approving  this  legis- 
lation. 

.J^^.  <^''"W  and  Family  Services  Act  of 
laio  is  a  comprehensive  measure  de- 
signed to  meet  the  educational,  medical 
nnd  nutritional  needs  of  young  children 
and  their  families  with  in-home  and  cen- 
ter-based day  care,  educational  progi-ams 
ior  primaiy  school  students,  prenatal 
tare  for  mothers  and  babies,  and  special 
programs  for  handicapped,  minority. 
ethnic,  and  migrant  children  and  fam- 
ilir.s.  Although  priority  would  be  given 
♦o  the  .socially  and  economically  disad- 
<i!it:igcd.  tlie  services  set  forth  in  thl.s 
■cL  would  be  made  available  to  all  who 
cxxr— -C12— Pans 


requested  them.  Funding  is  al.so  author- 
ized for  such  purposes  as  the  training  of 
personnel,  construction  and  operation  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  evaluation, 
to  be  administered  by  State  and  local 
.sponsors  and  private  agencies  \\ith  com- 
munity participation  and  parental  in- 
volvement encouraged.  The  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act  is  a  flexible  plan 
v.liich  can  be  adopted  to  the  needs  ol  in- 
dividual families  and  communities. 

I  anticipate  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
might  oppose  action  on  this  bill  in  light 
of  the  economic  woes  confronting  us. 
Why  should  we  recommend  a  measure 
that  would  free  more  single  parents  and 
women  to  enter  the  already  tight  job 
market,  and  why  should  we  appropriate 
more  Federal  dollars  in  light  of  a  huge 
budget  deficit? 

In  the  first  instance,  this  bill  addresses 
itself  to  the  needs  of  children  whose  par- 
ents, or  single  parent,  are  already  work- 
ing or  those  children  whose  mothers  are 
at  home,  but  whose  families  need  assist- 
ance because  of  illness  in  the  family, 
emotional  disturbances,  physical  handi- 
caps, or  inferior  living  conditions.  Recent 
national  figyres  indicate  that  there  are 
aproximately  33  million  children  mider 
the  age  of  18  in  need  of  child  care,  while 
licensed  child  care  arrangements  exist 
for  less  than  1  million.  This  means  that 
nearly  32  million  children  are  not  prop- 
erly cared  for.  It  is  these  children,  whose 
parents,  or  parent  are  already  part  of  the 
labor  force,  whom  we  must  help. 

Inflation  has  driven  the  cost  of  day 
care  out  of  the  reach  of  more  and  more 
families,  yet  the  need  for  quality  day 
care  is  still  present.  As  male  unemploy- 
ment goes  up,  more  women  are  taking 
jobs,  both  part  and  full-time,  to  help  out 
their  families  financially.  It  is  often  the 
wage  earnings  of  the  mother  that  keep 
a  family  from  faUing  below  the  ixDverty 
line  and  onto  the  welfare  rolls.  For  single 
parent  families,  good  day  care  can  free 
the  parent  to  seek  and  maintain  employ- 
ment, knowing  that  his  or  her  children 
are  well  cared  for. 

As  for  any  difficulties  my  colleagues 
may  have  in  justifying  a  vote  to  author- 
ize more  Federal  spending  at  the  rate  of 
$1.8  billion  over  a  3-year  period,  I  ask 
them  to  consider  the  long  rim  benefits  of 
the  Child  and  Family  Sei-vices  Act,  not 
only  to  children  and  famines,  but  ulti- 
mately to  all  Americans.  Any  money 
spent  on  day  cai-e,  medical  assistance  for 
mothei's,  and  other  family  services  is  a 
sound  investment  which  will  pay  off  in 
the  futm-e  in  terms  of  lower  ci-ime  rates, 
and  happier,  healthier  citizens.  More- 
over, the  economy  would  be  bol.stcicd  by 


inve.siineiit  in  child  care  programs  be- 
cause nuniercus  jobs  for  both  profession- 
als and  nonprofe-ssionals  would  be  cic- 
ateci  by  tliis  legislation. 


AN  OVERSIGHT  PANEL  AT  WORK 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

l.\   i  HE  HOU.se  of  REPRE5ENTATIVF.S 

Wednrtsdaii.  April  9.  1975 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  ihi.s 
time  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
praise  our  colleague.  Congressman  L.  H. 
FottNTAiN.  whose  hard  work  and  patient 
skill  are  receiving  a  belated  but  growing 
acknowledgment.  L.  H.  Fountain  i.s 
probably  the  best  detective  we  have  in 
the  House,  and  he  ha.s  done  his  work  ol 
overseeing  portions  of  our  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy with  ijerseverancs  and  with- 
out fanfare. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hou.se 
recently  moved  toward  creation  of  sev- 
eral more  subcommittees  specifically 
charged  with  oversight — an  acknowledg- 
ment that  our  Federal  Government  is 
large  and  that  congressional  intent  ami 
public  interest  can  be  watered  down  o\  cr 
a  period  of  years.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
among  the  new  subcommittees  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  one  aimed 
directly  at  overseeing  how  our  tax  laws 
and  welfare  systems  are  administered. 
But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  better 
model  than  L.  H.  Fountain  on  how  to  bo 
a  watchdog  and  detective.  He  has  con- 
sistently done  his  homework  methodical- 
ly and  painstakingly,  and  he  has  pro- 
duced results,  A  recent  article  in  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  focuses  on  the  work 
of  our  colleague.  L.  H.  Fountain,  and  I 
submit  it  for  the  Record: 

A.N  Oversight  Panel  at  Work 
For  11  years.  Rep.  L.  H.  Fountain  (D  N  C  i 
has  kept  a  quiet  but  close  watch  over  the 
Food  and  Drug  Admlni.-tration  iFD.^i.  It 
seldom  has  brought  him  headlines  or  time 
on  the  television  evening  news.  But  amonj; 
Capitol  HUl  observers  Fotintalns  work  it- 
considered  an  excellent  example  of  thcrcuf^'h. 
steady  congressional  oversight — often  pro- 
ducing significant  benefits  for  the  public. 

Since  1973  alone.  Fountain  ha.s  forced  the 
FDA  to  bar  the  use  of  diethylstllbestrol 
(DES).  as  a  food  additive  or  implant  In  ani- 
mals, and  to  withdraw  final  approval  of 
Depo-provera  as  a  long-actlnp,  injectable 
contraceptive  for  women.  Both  chemicals 
were  suspected  of  causing  cancer. 

As  chairman  of  the  Hotise  Government  Op- 
erations Stibconiinittee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations.  Fountain  rarely  uses  hearings 
to  keep  t:ib.s  on  FDA. 


IiL'-tead.  tl.e  statT  relies  on  trncl.-  piibli- 
iition-i,  medical  JouriinU,  FDA  uui  lucAtioiis 
f'l  all  di  lU  advisory  coiimiKtee  meeliiiys. 
CDinplamts  from  the  clrui;  uicluatiy  and 
fliecks  of  FDA  files.  Occasionally  iubcominil- 
tee  staffers  wi:i  attend  the  open  portions  (if 
nicetiiiKs  where  FDA  advisory  committees 
discuss  new  druus.  If  they  in:i.>  a  mefling, 
they  Mill  request  a  verbatun  ,ran^cr:pl. 

•  Trade  publications  keep  us  informed 
about  di.  jension  wiUiin  FDA  .iiid  tihou'  im- 
minent FDA  actions."  said  Dt-Iph:-;  C  Gold- 
berg, a  subconimiltee  .-tutfer  ■  We  look 
liirouyh  the  medical  journals  to  find  pioli- 
lem-s  with  dn:i,s  and  uod  addiiues,  li  we 
see  a  problem,  we  II  ^o  out  and  !•  r.k  ai  FDA 
liles  in  tiie  problem  area-.  " 

The  snbconinnitce  did  not  bcytu  o-.or-oeiii-; 
the  FDA  until  1964,  after  the  suitl  found  that 
several  dru)us  tlie  FDA  had  appro\ed  t..r  gen- 
eral ii.se  had  later  been  taiuii  orl  the  market 
as  unsafe. 

"We  asked  fDA  uhv  that  -uid  happened 
and  we  found  their  explanaiioii  iricumpleie." 
Goldbers;  said.  "We  be^au  lo  concentrate  our 
"verviev.-  on  l.ow  FDA  opera'ed  and  how  it 
approved  new  diuy.s.  ' 

The  panels  work  in  Dep.p-piovera  Ls  a 
pood  example  ot  how  the  subcommittee  np- 
proaihes  us  Job.  "We  found  that  the  FDA 
advisorv  comniifee  did  not  look  a!  the  safeiy 
data  on  Depo-provera  when  thev  approved 
it."  Goklberc  explained. 

"On  our  own.  we  found  tliat  there  was  a 
i-tudy  bv  the  National  CaiiL;er  Inslltute 
which  indicated  iliat  women  exposed  to 
Depo-provera  had  a  much  grealer  incidence 
of  pro-cancerous  conditions  " 

After  Fountain  first  raised  ciUPslion-  nbou; 
Dopo-proveia  in  September  I!i74.  FDA  in 
December  agreed  to  withdra-v  iia  fuial  ap- 
proval notice  of  the  dtut;  ttniil  its  advl-oiy 
commmee  looked  a;   the  ne.v  saic'v  data. 


KANKAKEE  YOUTH  S  \\>  S  UOY 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

o:    i;  I  r.  ,i^ 
JX   IHE  HOUSE  OF  f;l  PKESKVIA  f  IVFS 

Wrdncsdaii.  April  9.  1975 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uoul.i 
hke  to  commend  Tye  Pn.sock.  a  16-year- 
old  from  Kankakee.  111.  who.se  quick 
thinking  averted  a  terrible  tra-edv  in  mv 
district. 

By  keeping  a  cool  liead.  Tye  was  able 
to  .save  tiie  life  ol  a  .small  boy.  Donnie 
Buih.  who  had  fallen  t!irou:,'h  the  ice  on 
a  pond  and  v.as  pinned  beneath  tlic  sur- 
face. Tye  displayed  extreme  coura-e  ;uk1 
.selflessness  in  suiinminK  acro.ss  the  icy 
pond  to  re.scue  the  ciiild  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  have  surh  a  fine  young 
inan  in  my  district. 

The  following  Ls  an  article  publislicd 
i:i  trie  Kankakee  Daily  Juiirna!  rccount- 
inu  the  incident: 

K  \NK  \r;i  t  Yocrn  Aids  tJnv  fiNNt  d  in  Uv 
Pond 

.\  l(i-vcar-old  Kankakee  vouth  prevents  a 
po.s.sible  drowmni;  Monday  when  he  pulled 
a  small  boy  from  a  pond  east  of  Hieland  Road 
niter   the   bov   had    fallen    ♦hrou.'h    the   ice. 

-According  to  Mrs.  Roger  Bush  of  Country 
Oaks-Oakland  Park  Subdisision.  Tye  Prisocic 
u  em  to  the  aid  of  her  .son.  Doniue.  7.  after  he 
'i.id  broken  through  The  ice  and  became 
pined  beneath  it 

Mrs.  Btish  said  Doiaiie  and  a  friend,  Jeff 
C'.irsten.s.  7.  wandered  oft  to  the  nearijv  pond 
.shortly  before  5  p  m.  Mond.-iy  while  pl.iving 
ill  tiie  siiljdivi.sion.  The  pond.  8  to  12  feet 
deep.  Is  inanmade  and  acts  as  an  iiile'  for  the 
Kankakee  River. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

Mrs.  Bush  said  Jeff  !iad  told  Donnie  there 
was  candy  on  the  other  side  of  the  pon.l  liiii 
in.siead  of  walking  around  the  embankment 
l;c  went  acnis.s  the  ice.  Near  the  niitktlo  n; 
tlie  pond.  Donnie  fell  through  and  tli^- 
appeared 

Jetr  went  lo  the  Prisoc!<  home  and  ulei  led 
Tye,  who  ran  to  the  area  and  .saw  that  al- 
tiionuh  the  boys  face  was  alloat.  he  was 
trapped  beneath  the  Ice. 

T\e  .swam  across  the  pond  and  freed  Donic 
fnm  the  ice  while  keeping  the  boys  head 
ii'iovo  water,  Mrs.  Bush  said. 

:  I  irioii  Prisock,  father  of  Tye.  then  ,n  1 1  ,ecl 
oil  the  scene  and  lielped  wrap  Donnie  In 
lylr.nkcts  arid  carry  liiiii  home,  accordiii'-  tu 
-Mr  .  Bush. 

Mr;-.,  Bush  K;s>d  Donnie  wa.s  too  weak  to 
••-.ilK  f'  lloAing  tiie  incident,  but  appears  in 
I  Olid  coidition  today. 

"Wo  jiLst  thank  God  that  .Jelf  and  Tve  were 
there  and  knew  what  to  do.  If  they  hadnt. 
Doniiti'  miLilii  ba\e  died  last  iiirhl,  '  she  .said. 


MORATOPvIU.M  OiV  CIK\N  AIK 


AprU  !),  i()7r, 


HON.  ELWOOD  IIILLIS 

Ol      IMjU.NK 

IN   1  iW.  HOUSE  OF  RFPRK.SFNTA  flVI  S 

Wednrsdai/.  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  Till  LIS,  Mr.  Spoker.  today  I  ha\c 
joined  in  iimoducitiK  Ic-^ishuion  whicii 
calls  for  a  5-year  moratorium  on  the 
clean  air  stiuitlaicls.  Lc  mi"  share  m.s 
retisoiis  for  such  action. 

The  economy  i^:  in  tmublc.  Botli  tlie 
liousinK  and  automotive  aidustries.  two 
of  the  leadintv  factors  in  our  economy, 
are  at  the  lowest  level  in  years.  This 
Conttress  nced.s  to  do  cverytiiin;;  it  can 
lo  put.  them  back  on  the  move. 

Rikht  or  wronu,  tliere  arc  claims  thtit 
ore  co'itimially  chansin>,'  auto  emi.ssion 
and  .safety  .stat'dairis.  h;>\c  priced  cars 
out  oi  the  mnrket.  and  destroyed  con- 
.sumc-  confidence.  Al.'-o.  'he  energy  cii  is 
has  de.-cended  upon  us;  increa.sed  .strin- 
gency of  the  emi-sjnii  standards  de- 
creases automobile  fuel  economy  through 
the  simiile  laws  of  thermodynamics.  It 
is  my  strong  opinion  that  a  .1-year  Irec/p 
of  the  1975  interim  .standards  are  in 
order  to  better  enable  the  auto  indu.Mrv 
to  meet  the  Presidents  goals  of  a  40- 
pei-ccnt  fuel  economy  by  1980.  It  is 
obviously  that  in  lookinn  at  our  piist  ex- 
peiience  with  tiie  law.  it  has  been  n;ost 
difTicult  for  the  auto  industry  to  shoot 
at  a  coiitinuallv  moving  tarcet  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  come  up  with  the  nec- 
essary new  technology,  as  well  as  the 
neces.sary  capital  to  achieve  realistic 
goals.  A  longer  period  is  needed  .so  as  to 
achieve  product  immovcments  and  cost 
.savinJTs. 

The  contiiiuanco  01  tlic  197.i  .standai  tl- 
tlr.(nb4h  1031  v.ill  insure  that  air  quality 
continues  to  improve  Ihrouglioul  the 
country,  since  the  197.')  stnndaids  reciuire 
removal  of  over  90  peiceiu  of  the  exhaust 
hydrocarbons.  8:!  iiercent  of  exhaust  car- 
bon monoxide,  and  3H  percent  of  cxhnu-t 
nitrogen  oxidc^•. 

If  sulfate  emissions  from  catalytic 
converters  do  prove  to  be  a  problem,  the 
197.T  standarti.  permit  use  of  other  tech- 
nology witiiout  catalysis,  including  strat- 
ified charge  ;itKi  lean  burn  engines,  Al.so, 
the  EP.'^'s  cMdence  that  tliere  is  a  prob- 


lem of  sulfide  emission,s  is  certainlv  far 
iioni  persua-ive  at  this  time,  EPA  may, 
indeed,  have  created  another  cyclamates 
panic  which  the  country  cannot  afford 
With  the  1975  standards  in  effect  for  ihe 
next  5  years,  by  1985  liiere  should  be  no 
region  in  the  country,  except  for  souiherii 
Calilornia.  where  aulo-related  air  qualitv 
problems  remain. 

We  muil  face  a  more  reali.^lic  aij- 
l)roach  lo  our  problems  in  the  area  oi 
energy  and  I  believe  that  this  ac'.iou 
v.oiilcl  Ko  in  t!ial  direction. 


iV.X-lIONAL  BICYCI  K  MONTH 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OI    ^^^ss.^<:  iiv.,i:,  IS 
I.\-    1  :it:  IIOU.si.;  OF  RFPKE.SXi.M  AI  IVKS 

\Vcdnrs:d(ni.  April  9.   1975 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Si.eakcr.  next  mon'h 
will  be  celebrated  in  th-s  country  as  Na- 
tional Bicycle  Monlh.  I  am  taking  tJus 
time  to  inform  mv  tollea.'iucs  of  that 
fact  and  KJ^iote  that  the  bicvcle  indus- 
try Hill  share  an  anniversary  with  this 
t're.it  countr.',-  next  year. 

As  we  celebrate  our  Bicentennial,  the 
bii;.cle  industry  will  observe  its  100th 
birthday.  I  announce  this  centeniuirv 
with  particular  pride  for  within  mv  con- 
gressional di.sliict  is  located  the  ••liome- 
town"  of  the  bicvcle.  Weslfield.  Mass 
This  lovely  (ominunitv  lunises  the  world 
famous  Columbia  Maiuifacturing  Co. 
America's  fir.-t  birvi  le  manufacturer. 

Mv  colleagues  may  not  rcali/ce  it.  but 
if  ii  V  as  p.rit  ;■  M-  our  centennial  celebra- 
ti'iii  in  187i;.  the  history  of  or.r  country 
mi';ht  have  l:cen  vastlv  (li.fTcrc-nl .  For.  it 
was  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
Phil  -delphiti  that  Col,  Albert  A.  Pope  ol 
Bosion  saw  a  crudely  fashioned  high- 
wheel  bicycle  imported  from  Europe,  The 
gentlo-.nan.  obviously  a  shrewd  business- 
man, was  inspired  to  produce  the  vehicles 
in  this  (ountrv.  From  that  beginning,  the 
adfhiion  of  a  liberal  amount  of  American 
ingenuity,  and  our  legendary  fascination 
witii  machinet".-,  the  bicycle  industry 
rre.'.  :nKl  e\entual!y  s|)awned  the  auto- 
mobile indiistrv.  In  fact,  with  the  in- 
iliK-nce  of  two  bicycle  repairmen,  Orvillc 
and  Wilbur  Wright,  the  bicycle  also 
played  a  mitJiit;-  role  in  t!;c  birth  of  the 
air  aue. 

The  bic.v(  k-  iiulu^lry  .t-tics  into  its  sec- 
ond century  on  the  crest  of  a  boom  in 
bicycle  sales  and  usage.  The  energy  crisi-. 
which  put  the  bicvcle  back  in  use  as  a 
me.'u  111  'omniutcr  tnuisijortation  as 
well  as  a  .source  of  recreation,  .sent  bi- 
cycle sales  soaring  in  197.1  to  a  record 
high  of  15.:;  million.  Last  year,  althougii 
conditions  throughout  t!ie  economy 
brought  a  decline  in  sales,  the  dome--tic 
industry  still  realized  its  second  highest 
market  level  in  history. 

.■\t  this  time.  I  .salute  oiu-  domestic  bi- 
cycle industry,  which  will  celebrate  Us 
lOOLh  anniversary  next  year:  our  first 
bike  maiiuiacturer.  Columbia  Manufac- 
tiuiiig  Co,  of  Weslfield,  Mass.:  and  I  urge 
mv  colleagues  to  observe  May  as  National 
Bic\cle  Month  and  to  promote  bicycle 
.sately  on  the  ticcls  and  bikew.iys  of  this 
Nation. 


April  9,  1975 


U.S.  CREDITS  FOR  SOVIET 
AGGRESSION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
1\  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  of  this  body  are  urging  the  re- 
peal of  the  $300  million  ceiling  on  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  oppose  any  such  repeal. 

I  am  somewhat  amazed  that  anyone 
can  be  urging  to  reward  the  Soviet 
Union  with  more  Ex-Im  credits  at  a  time 
that  country  is  pursuing  an  aggressive 
and  intran,sigent  foreign  policy  through- 
cut  the  world. 

In  Portugal  the  Soviets  are  increasing 
their  influence.  The  military  dictator- 
ship that  appears  to  be  solidifying  its 
hold  on  Portugal  is  allowing  the  Marxist 
grout:s  to  play  a  larger  and  larger  role. 
The  Portuguese  Communist  Party  follows 
the  directions  of  Moscow.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Soviets  are  giving  more  than  $10 
million  monthly  to  the  Com.mtmist  Party 
of  Portugal. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  refueling 
some  of  its  merchant  fleet  at  the  Portu- 
guese Lsland  of  Madeira.  It  is  no  secret 
that  a  number  of  these  "merchant  ships" 
aLso  carry  sophisticated  electronic  gear 
with  important  intelligence  capabilities. 
The  ruling  regime  is  also  outlawing 
cou'ervative  and  moderate  political 
parties.  Prof.  Gerhart  Niemeyer  has  dis- 
cussed the  methods  of  Communists  in 
coalition  governments  in  an  excellent 
study.  Much  of  what  he  has  written  seems 
to  be  taking  place  now  in  Portugal. 

Ultimately,  llie  Communists  are  determined 
iKii  to  share  power  witli  anybody.  Wliile  using 
ilie  coalition  with  democratic  partners  for 
tlie  purpose  of  legitimization,  tliey  proceed 
simultaneously  witli  "tlie  elimination  and 
deslnictiou  of  rival  parlies,"  ...  In  tills  proc- 
e,ss,  they  e.xpIoit  to  the  liilt  tlie  possibilities 
created  by  llie  "basic  agreements,"  above  all 
the  'common  cause,"  and  the  "non-toleration 
of  certain  parties,  ideas,  and  individuals  In 
the  poliiical  theater."  The  "common  cause" 
includes  the  fight  "against  reaction."  When 
certain  parties.  Ideas,  and  individuals  are 
barred  from  political  activities  because  of 
their  "reactionary"  character.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  throw  suspicion  of  complicity  with 
'reactionaries"  on  leaders  of  bourgeois  par- 
tics  that  are  members  of  the  coalition.  Dis- 
crediting leaders  on  political  and  per.sonal 
ground-;,  tlie  Communists  find  11  pcssible  to 
iiiKiermlne  the  people's  support  of  demo- 
cratic parties.  In  an  atmosphere  of  high  po- 
litical pressure,  it  is  always  possible  to  find 
evidence  of  "plots"  and  to  pa.^s  off  such 
'  plots"  as  attempts  to  destroy  the  coalition 
Kiid  to  endanger  the  "unity"  that  has  been 
declared  of  supreme  value.  The  very  existence 
cf  several  parties  can  be  made  to  appear  as 
a  threat  to  "unity." 

In  Southeast  Asia  the  Soviets  are  con- 
tinuing their  massive  aid  to  the  North 
Vietnamese.  That  aid  enables  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  continue  their  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam  and  to  maintain  troops 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

The  aggression  of  the  North  Vietna- 
mese has  even  resulted  in  cries  of  dismay 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  the  New  York  Times.  Tlie  Times 
stated : 

It  would  be  unconscionable  for  the  United 
States,  In  effect,  to  cut  off  the  ammunition 
supply  for  the  weapons  with  which  Wash- 
ington has  armed  the  South  Vietnamese. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  United 
States  should  reward  the  Soviets  with 
more  credits  when  they  are  pro\iding 
North  Vietnam  with  the  amnaunition, 
tanks,  rockets,  and  other  instruments  of 
war  that  are  being  used  in  the  current 
offensive.  I  earnestly  hope  not,  but  it  may 
be  that  because  of  the  present  Congress 
the  United  States  has  entered  in  the 
words  of  Crosby  Noyes,  "an  enlightened 
age  of  bcLil-out,  bug-out,  and  sell-out" 
in  the  case  of  our  principles  and  our 
commitments. 

When  we  talk  of  Soviet  tank^  military 
vehicles  and  other  products  of  Soviet 
technology  including  the  ships  that 
transport  Soviet  weapons,  we  must  re- 
m.ember  what  Anthony  Sutton,  perhaps 
the  world's  leading  expert  on  the  origins 
of  Soviet  technology,  has  written: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  fundamental  prob- 
lem. In  blunt  terms,  the  Soviet  economy, 
centrally  plauined  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Communist  Party,  does  not  constitute  a  vi- 
able economic  system.  The  system  cannot 
develop  technically  acro.ss  a  broad  front 
without  outside  assistance;  internal  Indus- 
trial  capacity  can  be  expanded  only  in  those 
sectors  suitable  for  scaltng-up  innovation 
and  duplication  of  foreign  techniques. 

It  seems  that  some  in  this  Congress 
once  again  would  attempt  to  buy  the 
Soviet  Union's  friend.ship.  But  this  is  an 
attempt  to  ignore  reality.  The  Soviets 
realize  that  attempts  to  buy  cooperation 
result  from  a  position  of  weakness.  We 
would  be  better  served  by  increasing  our 
defenses  rather  than  attempting  to  buv 
an  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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era!  funding  down  without  jeopardizing 
an  important  area  of  activity  but  it 
failed  to  do  so. 


DETENTE  LIES  IN  RUINS 


VOTE  ON  NASA  AUTHORIZATJON" 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  9,  1975 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration requested  budget  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1976  to  $3,539,000,000 
which  was  an  increase  over  the  fiscal 
year  1975  budget  level  of  $3,231,145,000. 
However,  the  fiscal  year  1976  level  was 
increased  to  $3,585,823,000  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  have  consistently  supported  this 
country's  space  and  technology  efforts 
and  I  continue  to  do  so.  But  I  was  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  the  fiscal  year  1976 
appropriation  because  I  believe  in  this 
time  of  great  budget  deficits  the  Con- 
gress must  exercise  fiscal  restraint  in 
every  area  possible  without  jeopardizing 
national  security.  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  reduced  funding  or  even  level 
fimding  for  NASA  but  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience  vote  for  an  authoriza- 
tion that  was  greater  than  even  the 
agency  had  asked  for.  This  is  one  area 
where  the  Congress  could  have  kejot  Fed- 


HON.  PHILIP  M;  CRANE 

OF    rLLJNOIS 
l.v  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  April  9,  1975 

Mr,  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  armv 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  the  Klimer  Rouge 
in  Cambodia,  push  forward  in  their  ag- 
gression, they  are  fully  supported  bv 
arms,  ammunition,  fuel,  and  funds  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 

While  many  Americans  continue  to 
speak  of  detente,  and  while  Members  of 
ihe  Congress  themselves  visit  in  Peking, 
the  fact  is  that  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  detente  has  become 
only  a  tactic  in  their  continuing  policy 
at  world  domination. 

Why  the  U.S.  Government  pemiittcd 
tliO  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong 
lo  violate  the  Paris  peace  agreements 
with  impunity  is  a  question  which  will 
have  to  be  answered  as  we  carefully  con- 
sider the  reason  for  the  tragedy  which  is 
now  occurring  in  Indochina.  A  policy  of 
detente  whicli  permits  the  Commuriists 
to  proceed  with  their  aggressive  policies 
while  cau.sing  us  to  remain  silent  and 
acquie.<ent  is  surely  a  pohcy  which  does 
not  serve  the  cause  of  either  freedom  or 
])eace. 

In  a  lead  editorial  in  the  newspaper 
published  by  the  AFL-CIO,  tlie  federa- 
tion s  president.  George  Meany,  declarer 
that  "detente  lies  in  ruins,"  No  le.ss 
".sweeping  indictment,"  he  maintained, 
"can  be  made  by  sober  and  reasonable 
mf:n.  The  wreckage  is  global." 

Meany  argued  that — 

The  policy  of  detente  ha.>=  produced  disillu- 
sionment everywhere  and  success  nowhere. 
In  our  opinion  the  Israelis  were  ripht  not  lo 
rest  their  future  on  "guarantees' 'by  Henry 
KLssin^er.  No  doubt  they,  along  with  our 
other  allies,  vrere  watchiiiir  the  horrible  traj;- 
Pdy  unfoldif.i,'  in  Vietnam — ar.other  fruit  of 
detente. 

While  many  in  the  Cong:e.>s  tell  us 
that  the  domino  theory  is  dead.  Mr. 
Meany  expresses  tJie  view  that — 

Event.s  are  reasserting  It  with  a  vengeance. 
We  see  l.iefore  our  horrified  eyes  plain  ant! 
simple  proof  that  the  fate  of  the  Western 
world  rests  on  a  series  of  interlinking  alli- 
ances and  relation.ships  which  cannot  be 
damaged  at  one  point  wiihoiit  weakening 
the  whole  chain. 

\\1iat  is  at  stake  in  Vietnam  is  tiie 
crrdibility  of  the  United  States  as  an  ally 
and  a  world  power.  To  much  of  the  world 
it  now  appears  that  we  have  ceased  to 
be  reliable  and  tiiistworthj'.  that  a  false 
detente  is  more  important  than  a  i-ealis- 
tic  commitment  to  friends  and  allies. 
Hopefully,  that  assessment  of  the  United 
States  is  too  pessimistic.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  much  evidence  to  support  it. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
report  of  George  Meany 's  assessment  of 
detente  which  appeared  in  the  April  12, 
1975.  issue  of  Human  Events,  and  Insert 
it  into  tlic  REcorn  at  thLs  time: 
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MiANV  StoHES  DtniNri:  in  Waki-   oi    L'  s 
Setuacks 

In  tlie  wake  of  ihe  serious  deterioration  of 
the  U.S.  posture  around  the  world.  APL-CIO 
President  Ocorae  Meany  lia.s  run  a  iront-patje 
editorial  in  tlie  labor  federations  newspaper 
cli.irRins  tha',  detente  lies  in  nuns,"  No  le^« 
■■.sweeping  indictment."  be  iiiaintHined.  ■■ciui 
l)e  made  by  .sober  and  reasonable  men.  .  .  . 
The  wreckage  is  global.  '  Tlie  Ni.Kon-Ki.-^-ingfr 
■  policy  of  deieule."  arfitied  Meanv.  'ha-s  pm- 
dticed  di.sllliisioiiineut  everywhere  and  suc- 
ce.-is  nov.  here.  .  .  In  our  opinion  i  he  I.-^raelis 
were  not  lo  re.-.t  their  future  on  's^uarantee.s' 
bv  Henry  Kissinger.  No  doubt  they,  along 
With  our  other  allies,  were  watching  the  hor- 
rible tragedy  unfolding  m  Vietnam— another 
fruit  of  detente  " 

III  January  i;i73.  Dr.  Kis-^inger  arranged 
a  cease-fire  in  Viemam  and  a  withdrawal 
of  Americ.iu  tioops.  said  Meany.  "This.  v.  & 
were  told."  he  continued,  "with  ei'eat  Ian- 
fare,  would  brint;  an  end  to  the  killing  M:. 
Ni.xon  took  credit  for  ending  the  war. 

"But  the  ioHowiiiK  year,  more  Soutli  V'iet- 
name.se  soldiers  wore  killed  than  ui  any  other 
year  of  the  war,  save  two  Then  we  were 
told,  by  leadiiij;  members  of  Congre.s.s.  that 
the  way  to  stop  the  killiiin;  was  to  cut  otl 
military  aid  to  Sauth  Vietnam 

"No  sooner  did  it,  becon^e  clear  tliat  Con- 
gress intended  to  do  Just  that  than  the  North 
Vietnamese  laiuirhed  a  full-scale  invasion  of 
tlie  South.  We  are  now  witne'sos  lo  one  of 
'he  mos:  mas-.ive  migrations  of  human  he- 
iisg^  in  modern  historv— rouuhli  a  mllilou 
Vietnamese  fleeing  .mjui'i,  (They  are  not  be 
it  noticed,  rtishinj;  to  the  workers'  paradise 
in  the  North  but  to  the  repre-s-si'. e'  and  'cor- 
rupt.' regime  In  the  South  They  are  voting 
with  their  feet  )  And  a.s  these  men.  women 
and  children  flee,  they  are  beiny  fired  upon 
by  the  advancint;  Coniniuiilsi  troops 

"Is  this  the  kind  of  peace  agri-frieiil  Heurv 
K:>>ii.Ser  has  in  mind  for  the  Middle  Fast? 
Anti  what  aUmt  all  those  members  of  Con- 
L;re-.s  who  profes.s  support  lor  Israel  but 
would  withhold  from  niuKher  .small  coini'rv 
striigL'linfe*  for  surv:val  agi-inst  Communist 
aj;fire--sioii  the  aid  she  needs  to  survive'' 

"The  question  here  i.s  i;ot  v^iiether  Ivrael 
and  Vietnam  are  the  same,  but  whether  the 
dishonorable  abandonment  of  our  commit- 
ment lo  one  ally  will  strent;thea  the  credi- 
l):luy  of  our  commitment  to  another.  The 
AFL-CIO  does  not  think  so.  and  the  Middle 
Ea.st  detiacle,  coming  in  the  midst  of  the 
Iiulochiiu*  tragedy,  ls  pov.erful  evidence  to 
;  he  contrary. 

"Ihe  domino  theorv'  i~  suppo.sedly  out  of 
fashion,  but  events  are  rea-vserting  it  with  a 
vengeance.  We  see  before  our  horrified  eyes 
plain  and  -iniple  proof  that  the  fate  of  the 
Western  world  rests  on  a  series  ot  interlink- 
ing alliances  and  relationship.s  which  cannot 
be  damaged  at  one  point  without  weakening 
the  whole  chain.  Thiy — rather  than  any  over- 
simplified notion  of  adjacent  countries  top- 
pling over  each  other — is  what  links  Israel, 
Vietnam,  and  for  that  matter  Portugal 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  i>old  C'om- 
imuii-^t  push  for  power  in  Portugal  is  fed  by 
.111  awareness  of  declining  American  power  in 
the  world.  That  decline  hius  to  do  with  the 
di.sarray  of  the  Western  economies  and  re- 
sulting political  instability.  It  also  hB.s  to  tlo 
with  America's  deterlorai  mg  military  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Ui;ion  But  it  also 
has  to  do  with  the  belief,  widespread  in  the 
world,  that  the  rhetoric  of  detente  ma.sks  a 
loss  of  nerve,  a  lack  of  will  to  bear  aiiv  longer 
the  burdens  of  defending  freedom  in  the 
world. 

"Everywhere  ommniiL^m  i-  on  the  march. 
Everywhere  the  West  Is  in  retreat.  Such  are 
the  fruits,  the  bi'ter  fruits,  of  detente.  " 


EXTENSIONS  Ol   REiVfARKS 

THE    COMING    OF    THE    BICEN'TEN- 
NIAL  CELEBRATION 


April  !),  n); 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ot     II.MNdIS 
I.N    IHK  HOIJ.SE  OF  REPRKSICNTATIVI-S 

Wrdnrsclaii.  April  9.  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  vi 
us  are  .searclung  lor  way.s  to  find  mean- 
ing for  ourselves  from  the  coming  Bi- 
centennial celebration.  Recently,  the 
Pan.s,  111..  Beacon-Ncv  s.  in  a  loiij,'  edi- 
torial, commented  on  some  very  intrigu- 
ing reinark.s  on  this  .subject  by  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  my  State.  Mr. 
Joseplf  Meek,  retired  head  of  the  Illmoi.s 
Retiil  Merchants  Association  and  a 
former  Republican  candidate  lor  U.S. 
Sf-nator. 

Mr.  Meek,  m  his  remark.-,  .see.s  a  key 
clement  of  the  Bicentennial  spirit  in  tiie 
rekindling  ot  citizen  participation  in  gov- 
ernment and  politics.  It  is  an  important 
point.  In  tlie  Revolutionary  i)enod.  pa- 
triots like  Patrick  Henry  were  jirepartd 
to  die  for  liberty.  The  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  pledged  Ihcu' 
lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor  lo  the 
cause. 

Yet  today,  millions  of  Americans  do 
not  even  bother  to  vote.  If  the  Bic.-n- 
icnnial  can  spark  anew  tlie  commitment 
to  citizenship  and  participatory  patri- 
otism then  it  '>\ill  truly  be  a  signal  event 
m  American  history. 

In  the  hope  of  furthering  that  goal.  I 
in.sert  the  editorial  covering  Mr.  Meek's 
rtmai'k.s  at  this  point  in  the  RtcoRn: 
.\('  i  NT  fjN  Why  Wf.  Mcsr  Voik.  Not  om 

H')W  Wf;  Mi'ST  VoTi; — 
J.  reph  T.  Miek.  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  ..ifmnlntins;  cspeakers  ever  heard  in  Parts 
ill  the  cour.=e  of  many  visits  here  some  years 
ngi  ,  is  .still  going  strong  as  an  articulate 
voice  for  responsible  clti/enship.  He  is  known 
here  as  the  vigorous  voice  of  independent 
bM-iness  wiu'e  (  hief  e.xecutive  for  the  Illinois 
-'\--snriation  of  Ret;iil  Merchants  and  later  as 
iho  Republican  nominee  for  the  United 
States  Senate  in  Illinois.  This  wns  fiMlowed 
by  distingui.shed  service  as  a  deUM.'ate  from 
his  suburban  Chicago  home  of  We.stern 
Springs  In  the  recent  Illinois  constitutional 
Convention  that  drafted  a  new  constitution 
approved  by  tiie  voters  and  now  I  lie  govern- 
ing charter  for  I  lie  state. 

.Ml  this  LS  by  way  of  calling  attention  to 
Mr.  Meek's  most  recent  and  typii  ally  chal- 
lenging pronouncement  on  the  theme  "Of 
What  Enduring  Value  Is  The  1070  Bi-Ceu- 
tennial'' " 

Wc  think  those  who  know  Mr  Meek  and 
many  who  do  not  will  bcnetipfn-m  reading 
whf.l  he  had  lo  say  tliL,  week  in  urging  th« 
Ueniocriitlc  and  Repiibliran  committeemen 
of  hi>  home  township  to  create  a  noii-parll- 
K.m  political  adjunct  to  ;i  proposed  township 
Iti'-'iilennlat  Cornmi.s,sion. 


Mr  Meek,  nutlining  the  purpose  of  his 
qncst  a-sked  residents  "without  regard  for 
Parlv  alTiliation.  to  Join  in  the  inviiaiion  to 
sc.b,stitute  patriotism  [or  politics  suflicientlv 
to  register  all  eligible  voters  bv  Julv.  luTii 
and  to  work  hard  for  a  one  hundred  \:(r  cent 
vote  of  informed  patriots  by  November  ot 
197G  Tlie  accent  mu.st  be  on  why  we  must 
vote  In.slead  of  on  how  we  must  vote  This 
should  be  the  major  objective  of  the  Bicen- 
teiinl.il:  the  only  action  which  will  give 
meaning  to  our  songs,  our  pageants,  our  re- 


'1  .11^,.  our  tree  phUiriiiL'.  our  hisloric  Urann 
and  our  red.  wluie  and  blue  bunting, 

.Meek  evpres.-ed  the  liope  that  such  .specinc 
action  might  cause  the  Nauonal  Party  Chair- 
men "to  forget  legislative  .squabbles  lonj. 
fiiough  lo  unite  on  one  spccitic  objective 
stressing  the  cs.^enlial  Ics.-on  that  i)atMoti.,i,i' 
clli.'enry  rcspoiisibllitA'.  freedom  and  inde. 
pvndcnce  and  fear  of  beiii,.;  overi;o\  erniiicnted 
IS  not  a  mailer  of  party  politics  but  of  cmr 
nation's  sur\ival."  'The  one  common  goaj  of 
the  two  parties,  a.side  from  a  determined  ei- 
fiirt  to  solve  our  economic  and  social  issm^ 
on  .1  workable  compromise  ba.-i.s.  would  be  to 
iv.^i,,UT  every  eligible  Lyons  Town.ihip  vot(  r 
by  July  4,  1976:  to  urge  each  voter,  in  il.e 
tomiiig  November  to  discharge  his  hard  won 
rmhi  to  citizenry  regardless  of  for  whom  he 
\utr.;  and  why.  Po.ssibly  for  a  few  short 
m.n.Mis  we  can  stre.ss  tiie  top  qualificatioi,., 
of  w.odidate-;  -h.onesty.  intelligence,  dedicit- 
ti-m.  cour;ige  and  patriotism -real  not  svn- 
thetic  " 

"Since  the  C'hu'ago  Tulnuie  back  in  Di - 
cember.  kiiidlv  printed  an  article  I  wrote  cii 
the  1973  Bicfiitctmial  many  citizens  .u^ct 
political  leaders  have  been  gcx>d  eiiougli  '  , 
congratulate  me  Perhaps  the  most  poiiuc.i 
ciitiuii.-nt  came  m  a  letter  dated  Janiituy  I'i 
and  written  by  Senator  Adlai  Steven.son!  He 
wrote  'no  amount  of  promotion  can  sub- 
.■iiitute  for  the  responsibility  of  the  panic; 
to  nominate  the  best  qualuied  people  lo 
serve.  My  initial  suggestiijii  is  that  tlie  etfo;- 
focus  on  the  right,  the  duty  and  the  oppoi- 
lunilv  of  the  voter  to  aid  in  the  selection  .-.i 
ii'iididates  !Uid  support  them  tUligrnili 
Remember  the  lines  of  Ogde.i  Nash: 
'  riiev  ha\e  sii^h  refined  and  delicate  pahiii- 
lii.it    thev    can    discover    no   one    worlliy   of 

1  heir  'oallois. 
.'\iid      then,      wi.cti      soniroiie      IciTi'iile     get, 

elected. 
They    sav    '  Ihc.-e,     that's    just    wh.t;     I    c- 
pe.-ted'  "! 

"I  suggest  that  Mr.  Nash's  htile  p(  em  coii'd 
well   be  a   foreword    to  .->11   oilicial  statioiu-ii- 
roiicerning   liie  program  and  product  of  tl:  ' 
197';    Biceiitenniitl.    Mavbe    it    will    serve    tu 
stress  just   where  from  stems  the  life  of  ir  • 
Republic    of    the    United    Stales.    .  .  .  -cj.c 
nation,  under  Ood.   iiidi\  islble.   with   liber' v 
and    justice    for   all.    The   rights    to   live   iis 
"With  the  help  of  vour  Commissions"  Mr. 
^Teek    snid     "we    would    like    to    .see    a    ik)1'- 
partisan    political    committee    take    tJie   retl 
meaning  of  the  Bicentennial  directly  to  the 
disillusioned    high    school    and    college    stii- 
dtnts:   to  Ihe  churches,  to  the  service  dub- 
to    the    fraternal    organizations    and    socimI 
clubs,  to  all  for  whom  freedom  Is  meaiuiif- 
ful — freedo^t    lo    worship:    freedom    to   reH  I 
and   what    to  read   and   what   cour.se   in   lilV 
to  pursue:    what   freedoms  to  decently  coii.- 
peie  for  victory:  the  iudependi  iice  to  dicta''" 
our  own  life  style  as  es,seniial  to  their  heiii  ■ 
That's   what    the   Bireiitenuial    is   all   abou" 
About  ,'  The  emphasLs   that    these  rights  ca.'i 
onlv  be  insured  bv  the  peoplp  and  never  b' 
some  pateriKilisi;r  indi',idnal  actini;    for"  ibc 
government. 

""We  ask  for  "o:!p  ."Mai  ion,  uiKicr  God."  Mi 
Meek  said  We  musi  earn  ( iod  s  blessing  and 
lake  the  steps  to  keep  it.  Wc  ask  for  libcii 
and  justice  for  all  The  rights  to  live  »~ 
free  men.  the.se  are  not  iiialieiiiible.  They 
can  be  lost  and  are  being  lost.  To  preserve 
theirs  could  be  a  mujni  part  of  a  Blcen- 
tenniiil  prouram. 

"We  do  not  liccd  to  gh^ss  fiver  tun-  grave 
mistakes  and  losses  lor  uvo  centuries  I'.ii;- 
eaiits  woni  do  il,  patriotic  songs  and  draiiui,-- 
about  our  old  heroes  wlio  h.ive  nothing  on 
our  present  crop  of  heroes:  nothing  exccj)! 
that  an  inquiring,  insistent,  courageou.^ 
consiituencv  fought  to  keep  them  in  office 
when  thev  earned  it!  We  need  to  discu.ss  in 
o'lr    schools    the     hundred    Wateruales    and 
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worse  wliich  American  patrioto  have  over- 
come in  tlie  past  two  centuries.  Then, 
clean  ed  of  hypocrisy,  we  can  invite  our  chil- 
dren into  informed  voter-parlnershlp  to 
pro\e  the  v.orth  of  our  systems  as  compared 
to  foreign  systems  which  they  have  wrong- 
iitlly  been  told   work  better. 

"We  applaud  the  colorful  Bicentennial 
programs  hitherto  announced  though  we 
cannot  quite  see  how  the  planting  of  trees 
belongs  in  a  nationwide  effort  to  continue 
our  freedom-^  and  riglits  and  to  fasten  them 
do'.vn  securely. 

"Politics  Is  not  patriotism.  All  the  presi- 
dents I  have  kno'ivn — Coolidge,  Wilson, 
Harding,  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  Ki.\on  and  Ford  were  and 
are  patriots.  Their  trouble  has  always  been 
to  get  the  full  backing  of  an  American  popu- 
lace and  keep  the  freedom  track.  If  they  have 
strayed,  we,  the  people,  have  been  less  than 
vigilant. 

"Politics,  citizenry,  i'l formed  voting  re- 
gardless of  Party,  that  i.^  whf.t  the  1976  Bi- 
centennial is  all  a'ooiit.  Hi'Lual  jS  not  religion. 
Patriotism  ts  more  than  creamv  pop.  One 
may  not  like  it,  but  the  AiJicri  an  dream 
came  out  of  politics.  I>.  will  be  .sustained  out 
of  politics  or  it  will  die.  The  National  Bicen- 
tennial Comnii.ssion  advertising  .sparkles  with 
the  names  of  authors,  niuskians,  agricul- 
turists, educators,  scientist.';,  clergy,  labor 
leader,  business  and  professional  greats. 
None  would  ha\c  a  segment  of  our  life  to 
lead,  none  would  have  succeeded,  could  con- 
tinue under  censorship,  dictation  and  wor.-e. 
Safeguards  would  cnly  come  tlirough  polit- 
ical action  of  citizens.  Our  freedom.';,  all  of 
them,  are  kept  free  and  independeat  of  spe- 
cial-lntrest  dictatorship  by  participation  in 
politics — not  neglect! 

"We  would  like  ofr  rowii>nips,  our  coun- 
ties, our  .State,  our  National  Party  leaders  to 
gel  together  to  prove  it:  to  thow  wiiere  it 
all  begins,  this  pairiotis»ii  and  freedom  which 
we  take  for  granted  free. 

""While  we  plan  for  1070  we  must  remem- 
ber that  two  htmdrcu  years  n?o  it  was  not  a 
'rabble  in  arms"  which  gathered  to  die,  if 
necessary,  for  freedom.  It  was  a  collection  of 
farmers,  Ituntcrs,  storekeepers,  clergy,  wood- 
men, profes.^ional  men  and  women  and  not 
a  'rabble'  of  kids  v.ith  an  itch  to  upset 
something.  The  'rabble'  were  men  and 
women,  ttaid  and  God-fCiHing  people,  citi- 
zens even  as  u<^,  who  put  their  iiead  on  the 
chopping  block,  tpeaking  out  and  marching 
out  to  do  and  die  for  what  we  now  call  a 
'useless  exerc.se  In  a  dirty  political,  unetli- 
Ical  world." 

"Two  hundred  years  ago  running  away 
from  responsibilities;  av6iding  any  position 
which  might  hurt  our  social  standing  or 
our  profession  or  our  profits  would  have  been 
called  'cowardice.'  Now  we  call  It  'common 
sense'  with  'me  first,  bugger  the  rest  of  you' 
as  the  excuse  for  the  dangerous  imbalance 
our  selfishness  creates. 

"Two  hundred  years  ago  a  citizen  who 
wouldn't  declare  him.<=elf,  who  wouldnt  stick 
his  or  her  neck  out  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence was  called  a  'traitor.'  Today,  such 
a  citizen  would  be  accepted  as  a  no-voter' — 
quite  content  that  God  will  answer  his  pray- 
er for  God's  protection  for  freedom,  for  In- 
dependence, for  rights. 

"Two  hundred  years  ago  leadership,  invest- 
ment of  sweat,  blood  and  money  was  ex- 
pected—a part  of  that  pioneer  life  which 
insisted  on  freedom  from  tyranny.  Today 
there  are  too  many  who  love  to  criticize  but 
never  participate;  community  leaders  who 
parade  their  local  virtues  but  take  no  posi- 
tive steps  into  the  loneliness  and  harass- 
ment of  law-making  designed  to  save  that 
which  gives  them  the  power  to  strut  and 
serve  at  home. 
"There  are  too  many  of  us  cither  fearful 
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or  miserly,  who  wouldn't  give  a  pittance  or 
a  penny  to  support  the  system  which  gave 
them  the  rich  rewards  for  a  work  well  done 
in  the  climate  of  free  enterprise  and  marked 
independence. 

"As  for  service  as  Party  leaders  or  candi- 
dates, how  could  they  just  ever  lower  their 
status  and  their  dignities  to  associate  with 
politicians,  civic,  community  and  political 
leadership?  It  is  beneath  them  as  a  practi- 
cality. It  is  only  Inviting  as  a  sraibol  status 
or  a  topic  of  drawing  room  conversation.  The 
whole  idea,  except  for  a  very  few.  is  anti- 
social. It  isn't  "club  work.'  It  isn't  'kosher' 
around  our  Association.  'Politics  are  out.' 

"Give  them  a  worker,  a  candidate,  how- 
ever, who  doesn't  measure  up  to  tlieir  side- 
line standards  and  they'll  carp  and  criticize 
and,  with  apologies  to  Ogden  Nash,  mumble 
'There,  that's  Just  what  I  expected'! 

"Surely,"  Mr.  Meek  concluded,  'we  can 
give  up  a  part  of  our  time  as  political  party 
bosses  and  members;  concentrate  on  the  cre- 
ation of  a  great  and  determined  army  of 
patriots  without  In  any  way  hamperiij^  the 
essential  legislative  work  of  members  of  bo*  h 
Parties.  All  we  need  to  do,  as  a  bit  of  part- 
time  patriotism.  Is  to  show  our  lenders  of 
both  parties  that  the  people  still  want  to 
run  their  country;  want  to  take  the  deter- 
mination of  our  futures  away  from  an\  Furty 
and  special  interest  speci&liA,  want  to  take 
it  back  to  us  that  we  may  write  our  o'A'h 
destinies  as  free  men,  independent  men,  c; /d- 
like  men." 

As  Paris  and  Edgar  County  prepare  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Bi-Centennial  celebration,  it 
might  be  well  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Meek's  mes- 
sage. To  be  meaningful,  the  observance  ought 
to  place  proper  emphasis  on  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship  in  the  future  while  hon- 
oring the  gallant  citizenship  of  the  pas'. 


THE  MANPOWER  SKITJ.  CENTER 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEXI'AriViS 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  excellent  job  being  done  by  the  Man- 
power Skill  Center  operated  by  the 
School  of  Technical  Careers  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondalc.  The 
center  is  operated  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Emplojmient  Training  Act  and  its 
programs  are  designed  to  teach  market- 
able skills  to  the  unemployed  or  the  un- 
deremployed. Last  year  the  center  grad- 
uated 220  persons  and  an  additional  43 
earned  high  school  equivalenry  certifi- 
cates. According  to  the  records  of  the 
center,  more  than  86  percent  of  the  per- 
sons trained  found  employment,  and  in 
some  skill  areas,  such  as  welding  and 
auto  repair  and  machine  trades,  nearly 
100  percent  placement  is  achieved. 

At  present  127  persons  are  enrolled  at 
the  center,  "with  most  of  them  coming 
from  the  counties  of  Jackson,  William- 
son, Franklin,  Saline,  Union,  and  John- 
son. Tliese  counties  have  high  unemploy- 
ment rates.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  some  successful  steps,  however 
small,  are  being  taken  to  alleviate  unem- 
ployment in  this  area.  This  program  re- 
inforces my  belief  that  what  the  people 
seek  are  .jobs,  not  welfare,  and  that  Fed- 
eral cooperative  programs  can  be  .suc- 
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cessful.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  c.riiir.end  thn 
program  and  offer  my  conpratulatio'-s  to 
the  administrative  and  teach'ng  staff  of 
the  center  and  to  the  studenLa  enrolled 
In  it. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    FOR 
MUNICIPAL  WORKER.^ 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  TKK  KOtJSE  OF  REPPESLM'.'M  ]V;".S 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlio 
03d  Congress  passed  tlm  Fair  Lalor 
Standards  Act  amendments  containing  a 
number  of  provisions  which  created  un- 
desirable effects  and  vliirli  may,  in  ."ad. 
be  unconstitutional. 

Right  now.  the  Su'.renic  Court  io  con- 
.■-iiderinq:  National  League  of  Citie."; 
against  Brennan,  a  suit  wliich  charges 
that  any  regulation  of  the  ei.Tplny:,ie;jl 
practices  of  municipalitie.s  is  not  iri- 
cluded  under  the  comnicrce  clause  of 
the  Cori.stitution. 

For  this  rea.son.  among  otheiv-.  I  vuieJ 
against  the  Fair  Labor  Standard-;  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.  Regardless  of  i:rjv 
the  Court  decision  goes,  hov.-evcr.  we 
should  change  the  sections  of  the  law 
whicli  are  undesirable. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legiElation  to 
change  one  of  the  more  objectionabi' 
.'-eciions  of  the  1974  amendment^j  and 
one  which  had  a  particalarly  unforeseen 
consequr^nce.  The  rpjjjicati'jn  of  the  nc 
overtime  and  work  hour  provision.s  v, 
Slate  and  local  governments  created  an 
unfortunate  situation  for  niar.y  mur.ic:- 
pally  owned  utilitie:--  in  the  United  States 
es]-iecially  for  tho.'-e  operating  24-hour 
rotating-.shift  schedules. 

One  such  case  in  point  was  hrouf'.n 
to  my  attention  by  the  mayor  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Andrew  Marshall.  Over  a 
period  of  years,  the  ciiy  and  the  muiiici- 
pal  employees  have  reached  a  mutuallv 
beneficial,  flexible  .scheduling  system — ;. 
sy.<;tem  which  is  now  against  ihe  law 

Mayor  Mar.'-hall  v.rote  to  me.  expipin- 
ing: 

The  woi'i:  .scheauling  for  2-4-;,0'n-  opeva- 
tion.s  on  a  40-hoiir  wec'K,  8-hoiir  day  basis 
prove-  to  be  extremely  cumber.some  and  i.-= 
generally  unacceptable  to  the  emploype<^  in- 
volved due  'o  the  inconsi>tency  of  work  pei;- 
ods  wliicli  are  felt  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
employee i'  personal  plans  and  results  in  a 
reaction  of  fruKtration  and  disconten'meni 
to  all  concerned.  The  employees  formulated 
their  own  work  .-.chedul?.  which  not  only 
meets  their  own  personal  desires,  but  also 
is  compatible  with  operational  goals  as  v.ell. 
Modifying  the  12-hour  rotating  schedule, 
previously  in  effect,  to  conform  to  the  legal 
requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standard:-- 
has  resulted  in  discord  and  discon'ent  ainMi,^ 
tlie  employees  affected. 

In  addition,  100  percent  of  the  afftcted 
employees  petitioned  the  Colorado 
Spring  City  Director  of  Utilities  to 
avoid  compliance  with  the  new  Federal 
law  if  at  all  possible. 

The  following  is  t!;e  te.xt  of  thei;  pe- 
tition: 
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Deap.  Mh.  rniii:p3:  The  imUcri.lii.pa  uptr- 

aliens    personnel    pre^ntly    ou    bhiU    work 

wish  to  gj  on  record  as  being  unanimously 

ajiU  bitterly  opposed  to  the  proposed  legis- 

liiti.e  changes  in  our  present  w..irk  schedule. 

Wo  do  not  do  thl?  as  a  challan^e  to  the  hv- 

n.'.riTy  o{  anyoiie  !n  the  Cltr  Ad  iMnl^Li.ui'ni. 

•  -^i!nply  to  make  our  i'-"'Un^s  knnv.n  in  a 

lit  ana  J.iraU-.htforwa:d  niRj.ner. 

lost.    If   not   all.   Let' '■?!»! ors   have   n:-  er 

-c:l  shin  wor:;.  and  are.   therefore,  ;ni- 

!    nitJlar  with  the  unique  problems  assocla'.ea 

«.:t!-.  frcq  'rni.  cha-i^es  of  .sli:ft.  A  person  n-- 

rj5t(.meU  to  a  9-to-5  day,  fire  davs  a  wecii. 

.'ia»  -.10  Ci.>.-icrp-.io.i  vt  \i:.at  is  cnt.illed  in  a 

.•■hifr.  ?han'.'e.  r.nd  we  sire  ret  <J*-r>:s.:n^  an 

l.;alctecj  tnstr.nce  or  two.  We  a^e  referring  to 

the  -ncmU-to-juDulh  and  yc-ar-to-veir  »•  I'ed- 

t-'e  t>iat  mcrs*.  of  tis  hare  woty.'.i  for  many 

J  ear?. 

VV3  ronsl'l^r  tho  present  shift  chpni:***  n? 
IJeal  for  this  plant.  i:u."h  thought  and  mi'.;- 
nlght  oil  v.c't  Uito  it-,  prcp%raticn.  !t  rj^cr^ 
a:i  Fhlfrg  fairly  a-i-t  cqnUaMy,  end  Is  .-.nn-- 
fa-M^iry  to  pveryanc. 

Th?  problem  of  frrfiiient  ■'hlft  chin^.  ■:  i 
onf  oi  human  bnciy  che:iil':try.  It  takes  s^ev- 
r.v.l  days  to  nc<;ii«>t  your  sleepijis  nncl  eatiU': 
habli-i  both  at  the  begriuir.e  a.id  end  of  n 
^il1tt  chc^n^e.  .-Nfur  .1  lorg  run  vi  er^'evrira 
for  cxun-.:jlc.  ii  may  t.il.c  three  or  lour  du-.s 
bclore  a  nia-i  en  ]ef"^  at  nl^ht.  and  to  ai- 
Ju  t  p.ir.  n-.e.^I  t!7ne<?.  If  we  n'e  to  te  evcctrJ 
to  rhang-;  m  fivp-d.-iy  » r>rk  week  vit'h  two 
d-xp  oir.  rerlou-.  health  and  f.itipue  proT.I^-ii-.^ 
will  result,  witdout  evc.i  ton^ider::i(:  uioralc 
problems. 

We  urge  very  :.iro:!gly  that  every  coiuld- 
eraiicn  be  given  to  our  rcqiK::t  that  su  h 
■■huniies  not  be  raarie  If  at  all  possible,  and 
ws  soli  it  your  nndcrstanrtUig.  support  anci 
ro'i«i..icr.ition  in  what  \re  view  as  a  vcr-  rer'.- 
ous  matter. 

Very  RrvporirtlUr. 


r.cc!\t:;.e  of  th?=.e  ('.e-vclopmcnb?.  th? 
c-  y  of  Colorado  Springs  sugsestod  a 
modifier  lion  to  t.ho  Fnir  Lnbor  Stand- 
rrd".  Act  v.hi.h  v.culd  allov,-  overtime  to 
be  cmrutcd  on  the  basis  of  a  4-v.-eck 
pcuod  of  HO  hours,  rather  than  the 
PicscKi,  40  hour,  l-week  period. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standard.s  Art  to  allow  overtime 
in-ovi.^ions  to  be  computed  on  the  160 
hour  4-\veek  ba.'-is,  rrovidins  both  the 
Ctate  and  lo  al  authority  and  the 
affected  emrloyces  all  agree  en  such  a 
iyctem  of  compen.-ation. 

Further,  it  would  allov.-  cities  such  as 
Colorado  Springs  the  necc'^.'^ary  flexibil- 
ity in  public  utility  work  .'^cliedulin  ; 
while  still  safeyuardiiiir  the  riglits  of  the 
employees. 

The  Fair  Labor  Stanlards  Act  should 
protect  employees,  but  it  siiould  not  pre- 
vent them  from  creativity  and  hiitiative 
in  makin-  their  workintr  hour.s  more  at- 
tractive. So  I  urge  your  strong  and  favor- 
able con.'sideration  of  tliis  very  neces- 
sary Ic-jislation.  and  lae  principles  for 
which  it  stands. 

HISTORY  OF  AxMERICAN  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  \TETNAM  TRAGEDY 
TRACED 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3EXTA1IVES 
Wednesday.  April  9,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Times  In  Its 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

last  Sunday ".-^  editions  carried  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  the  A.ssociated  Press 
tracing:  the  history  of  American  involvc- 
mcnl  in  the  tragic  Vietnam  conflict. 

Because  01  the  interest  of  my  col- 
kaguci  and  the  American  people  in  this 
mof.t  imixjiianr  .subject.  I  place  the  arti- 
cle from  the  St.  Petei-biirg  Times  in  the 
Record  herewith. 
The  article  follows: 

Vi.:tn.w:  Ak^lsica's  LoKcsr  W-.n 
(By  Pa-.eGildbtTEi 
As    the    government    cf    South    Vlett.ari 
•■rv.rvolcs.  a  part  of  the  ton'e  nprrarv  Arnerl- 
Cn  cxpsrlpnce  cnimbles  with  :*. 

For  more  than  a  dcrarie.  ViPtrnm  hao 
touched  U.S  all,  rhan-jed  the  United  States 
Iti  ways  many  Aniericu:rs  never  dreamed 
r:>^'5b:o. 

Mc-n  every  ediiU  knows  ?o^Ie^<ne  who 
ff-v'.'ht  In  Viefipm:  many  hare  imovn  men 
who  died  or  were  pv^imed  there.  And  man- 
kv  ,w  the  frr-Tiilics  rf  war  dead 

7i  set  off  don-.e'itic  protest  that  brsii'lit 
rtowa  a  prejTdrn-  And  It  set  of  cointcrp.-o- 
test  thnt  cii-ided  fatlier  rr,  1  son  niorlicr  n'^.'.l 
daughter;  ce.tpmtion  STid  r.-nriatjon  and 
;•.!■  c  birth  to  the  phra-'e  ■•credl■^tlIty  gap." 

/nd  it  rho'.ve-l  lo  jrtny  Amerj-  tis'  r.n  Imago 
of  the  .imerlcin  .<^o!dlor  In  fharp  ccntrr'st 
to  the  cr3  rf  World  Wi.r  II. 

T?iey  wa'ched  en  rheir  te'eTlsi^n  sc-ee-is 
tis  J'.irincs  ut  liro  to  po.ijunt  l.ul-.  •m»'v 
rp^d  about  n  pl.itoon  thnt  gunned  down 
women  stnd  rbildren:  ahout  soldiers  v. ho  rc- 
fuRPcl  officers'  oro'ars  to  po  Into  banie.  and 
about  an  American  officer  whT  riid  sfter 
rc-a-turins  the  t.  v.n  of  Ben  Tro:  "VV?  h-d 
to  destroy  it  Jn  crder  to  .sa'-e  it." 

Am''ri?9n-  fou"ht  in  Vietnam  lorT-r  than 
they  fo''?ht  anywhere  el  .-.  A  totnl  of  56  ,"36.t 
U.S.  servl.-emen  rtl'-d  t»-'re  hel",ern  lO'n  and 
1073  a.'i  the  US.  (:u'--rnmcnt  :pont  sMf' :- 
htil'on  ther:-. 

Eiit  after  a'l  th"?  r-rnapo.  '.h-i  UiMiod 
S'a-e5  arhi?\ed  no  l.stler  t'lnti  a  stalemate, 
n  "  .lem  .te  thpt  had  Listed  In  some  form 
t1  !i!'  :  ne.Ti-Iv  .30  v-.Trs  oi  nihti-r:  and  son-r- 
tin-s  ^cemed  ap.  though  It  mi-  ht  l.tst  iorever. 
^  N  w.  ?rcTde!ily.  the  slal?mate  is  ?.- ne  m;d 
.3-'\-.!h  Vi^tnr.n:  may  s-i:n  be  goi.e  with  it. 

T:,r(C  wcoks  p^n.  ri°i;in  fell,  fcliowecl  Kv 
Hue  and  Da  Naug  and  Cam  Ranh  and  a  bevy 
of  Ics'jpr  knawn  provinces  and  cities.  All  were 
places  where  America-is  lived  ai:d  died  for 
eight  years. 

Mcst  Americans  became  con-cious  of  Viet- 
n-im  a  decade  ago.  when  large  munbers  of 
Ame.-ican  trcops  were  sent  there.  But  it  w.v; 
r»n  Atn"ric?.n  c-'m-ern  lo-rr  before  that. 

The  Japanese  occupied  Vietnam  d.iring 
WcrU  V/ar  II.  \V!icn  th?v  v.ere  driven  our. 
the  Krencii  returned  and  tlie  Vict  Mir.h, 
organized  and  !ed  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  t.-wk  to 
the  mountains  and  liie  rice  p^iddie-!.  begin- 
ning a  guerrilla  war  thai  has  lasted  for  mere 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  K'54.  the  French  g.irrlson  at  Dienbicn- 
phu  in  North  Vietnam  fell,  signalling  tiie  end 
of  French  Invr.hement.  But  the  departure  of 
the  Ftench  only  meant  the  arrival  cf  the 
American.s.  v. ho  by  some  accounts  had  been 
paving  for  80  per  cent  01  the  French  nn'.itarv 
effort. 

'By  1954.  Ameriian  officials  of  both  parties 
h.-)d  c^me  to  regard  Vietnam  as  vital  to  U.S. 
.'security"  wrote  Frances  Fitzgerald  la  'Tire 
in  The  Lnke."  one  of  the  leading  studies  of 
the  VlPtname.=e  and  the  American.^. 

'Since  the  victory  rt  Mao  Tse-ung  five 
vears  earlier.  American  omcla'.i  Judged  that 
China,  in  alliance  with  the  Soi  let  Union. 
co!-..«,t:tuted  the  le.iding  threat  to  .American 
global  interests  ...  It  had  begun  to  build  a 
wall  of  aiiti-ConununUt  American  depeiid- 
encitw  around  Cluna.  Vietnam,  as  the  ciliLial;- 
saw  it.  con';tituted  tiie  crucial  .■<i)',  it  hern  ele- 
ment or  that  wall:   if  Viet:i.'.!n  'lell'  under 
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C..nMnui.i:,t  doniinr.tion.  then   the  whole  of 
c'jut'icast  Asia  would  foUo-.v  It." 

l.iat  po.sition  popul.arlzed  in  the  America" 
V.I.-  ,bu:.-iry  a.s  '  The  Domino  The^  I'v,'  w.as  kVv 
to  American  invclvcment. 

Tl.c  forrn..l  as-rrtenient  between  I'le  Frenrh 
anJ.  the  \;  t  ..li!;h  wa-i  signed  in  C.eneva  i-.i 
IJGJ  and  di.iued  Vietnam  ut  the  17lh  pa.-.il- 
1:".,  pending  clectio.  s  thai  vere  S!ipp;-ed  tj 
have  been  held  by  1056. 

Ka  Chi  Miiih  se.  up  Ji  C-.nrnuni.s.  ;;overr- 
meni  in  the  north  r.nd  Ngo  Dl  ih  Diem  a 
Catholic  from  a  prominent  family,  was 
fleeted  head  of  state  in  tiic  .south.  A  j  ;,r 
l'.t;r,  he  leJiiscd  ts  accede  to  the  u.-.tlonal 
e:»cti.ns  called  f •  r  in  tlie  Geneva  are- 
me.t.-?.  '  " 

Mcaiiwi.ii,^  An.eri^'iu  ud-.lsers  bccr-n  iraln- 
1.  ff  tl>e  South  Vietnamese  Army  to  opcrrit? 
ajin.st  the  In.surgrnt.s  who  had  begun  try- 
ing to  topple  the  Diem  government.  They 
o.i.d  ihem;3clvea  the  Ni  tonal  Llberati  .11 
I'ro.U  and  were  pcpularly  kno\>  i\  as  Ihc  Vic 
f"  a.:. 

By  1900.  there  were  C35  Americin  mi  itarr 
.-dU^crs  in  South  Vietnam..  By  the  end  of 
liKA.  the  r.dvi  ory  group  had  been  c?:p.-.nicd 
to  about  3.2C0.  Ma  .y  were  niembr-rs  of  t -,c 
J.'ci.-.l  Foric  .  cr  "Green  Eerer:-."  trained  in 
the  kind  of  counterinscr  ettcy  lliat  th.-n- 
Pr2j!de:.i  John  F.  Kennedy  brUeved  hea  able 
to  defeat  the  V'iet  Cong  guerillas. 

'!!  11  e  fall  or  Vjn:i,  Diem  v.-a=  ov-Uoi  and 
Vii'ed  by  a  croujj  cf  renernl:.  Suptiort  for 
him  had  been  crnmi.li  g  and  bv  some  ao- 
cjur.is.  the  ouster  wa^  -T^cjin-.lis'ied  with 
help  from  the  American  CIA. 

On  Au-.  2,  Hi -4,  the  Amcricin  destr  )rtr3 
"M.tddox"  .iMd  "Tur.-er  Joy"  v.e'e  cniiinj 
in  the  Golf  of  To.ikin  whe".  .acc.->rding  to 
Rcc.i'inls  thiit  hnve  sirce  come  into  cpieiilon, 
;h;'y  verc  att.icVed  by  two  Not  h  Viet  lanice 
t  irncdo  bo.-ii,':.  Th:  destroyers  sr.i  k  the  t  ir- 
pedo  bjatii. 

The  result  \v:l3  cou'rres.'-rlon.tl  cpprora'  cf 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  v.hlch  cm- 
pcwcr"d  ti-.e  pre-icient  to  "repel  a'  y  irmecl 
atttck  n'raln>t  the  force-  of  the  U  .Ued  ^la'ei 
t  >d  t.i  prevent  anr  futt-re  a'gres.'^inn." 

Wh.'.t  followed  is  .still  vhld  to  millirwi.';  of 
Americans. 

In  February  IQ-5.  Viet  Co  ig  roc^e-  hit 
the  U.S.  air  bri^e  ar  Pl?iku.  Prefldent  lynrlon 
3.  John-on  ord:>red  retaliatory  air  ttrlKes 
0:1  North  Vietnam. 

By  late  stimmer  of  1965.  there  v.-ere  iroooo 
Americans  in  Vietnam,  In  September  cnme 
the  fir-t  larr.'  combat  action  — the  bloody 
battle  of  the  r.i  Dr.ii-  VaPev  bctvven  the  1-t 
.Air  Cavalry  and  lliree  North  Vietname-;3 
rcimetits. 

For  the  next  thr>e  years,  the  tr^-np  b  iVh^n 
continued,  ard  the  US.  stratesv.  devised  hv 
C.-n.  William  C.  Westmorel.ind  and  hio  ;  t.iff. 
develoi^ed  a  vocitbul.iry  of  its  own. 

The  biMc  idea  v.ps' •  s-trch  r-nd  de--tny." 
which  meant.  Uter.illy.  to  fliid  the  Viet  Co"g 
.iiul  t!<o  North  Vietnamese  and  kill  enou'-h 
of  them  to  make  their  c.isunltie.-,  unacce,v,- 
able.  The  .=econd  part  w.ts  described  In  terms 
of  t.ivorable  "kill  ratio"  a-:d  a  h  tth  cixmv 
■  body  count.  ' 

The  gro'Uid  troops  were  supported  by  ma~- 
.'  ivc  air  bombardnient  of  North  Vietnam  a-d 
of  su.-pccted  enemy  stro!ighold.s  in  the  South, 
The  etfort  to  "win  the  hearts  and  mlnd^  of 
the  peaple"— a  plu-.a.'^  coined  by  Lyndon 
Johnson — was  ba.-^ed  on  a  changing  series  of 
policies  de.<lr;npd  to  provide  an  alternative  to 
the  NLP,  which  h.td  .'strong  support  in  the 
co'intrvside. 

Each  year,  there  were  American  predictions 
about  si-htlng  "the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tuniel."  but  each  year  there  was  no  light, 
only  alalcmate. 

American  troops  went  back  to  the  la 
Dr.mg.  fought  more  bloody  battles,  then  left, 
"I  crawled  In  on  my  belly  for  three  mUes, 
♦hen  rrav.led  out  on  my  belly,"  a  former  in- 
f.itrrvni.'in  rem:-n;bers.  "Anvone  who  stood 
up  got  hit." 
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Tliere  were  other  such  batt.lcs.  There  waa 
"Hamburger  Hill,"  taken,  by  Americans  with 
lieavy  losses,  then  abandoned.  There  was  Khe 
Sanh.  an  outpost  on  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam,  which 
\v.t.s  held  by  the  Marines  for  months  under 
withering  North  Vietname.se  mortar  and 
lO'.'ket  attack  before  it.  too,  was  abandoned. 
■  \\\  of  these  battles,"  wrote  Frances  Fitz- 
;  eiisid.  "ended  with  hundretis  of  Americans 
.uid  thousands  of  Nor.h  Vietnamese  dead. 
'A'e^tmoreland  counted  all  of  them  victories, 
and  they  were  victories  in  the  sense  that 
with  the  support  of  saturation  bombing  the 
kill  ratio'  alwaj's  ran  in  favor  of  the  United 
States. 

Less  glamorous  was  the  sloggiog  by  the 
infantrymen — the  "grunts  ' — on  the  daily 
and  weekly  and  monthly  search  and  destroy 
missions.  There  were  casualties  there,  too — 
in  ones  and  twos  and  threes  from  booby 
traps  and  ambushes. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  sweeps  in  March  1968 
that  a  platoon  from  the  Amerlcal  Division 
led  by  Lt.  'William  L.  Calley  Jr.  came  upon 
the  village  of  My  Lai.  How  many  civilians — 
old  men,  women  and  children— died  there 
will  never  be  known.  Tlie  estimates  ran  as 
hit;h  as  500  and  Calley  was  convicted  of 
killing  22,  but  the  disclosures  brought  home 
to  many  Aanericans  the  reality  of  Vietnam. 
"We  begin  '68  in  a  better  position  than  we 
h.ave  ever  been  before,"  Robert  Komer,  the 
chief  of  the  U.S.  civilian  aid  operation  said  at 
a  Saigon  news  conference  on  Jan,  24,  1968.  A 
v.eek  later,  a  group  of  19  Viet  Cong  com- 
mandos captured  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon 
and  held  it  for  four  liours. 

The  attack  on  the  embassy  was  tlie  first 
blow  in  v.hat  became  knov.n  as  the  Tet  Of- 
fensive. As  the  Americans  and  South  Viet- 
i.imese  watched  in  disbelief,  a  force  of  84,000 
Viet  Cong  attacked  every  major  provincial 
capital  and  American  base. 

The  battles  went  0:1  for  months.  The  most 
dramatic  was  at  Hue,  the  imperial  capital  of 
Vietnam,  which  was  occupied  Uy  a  combi- 
siation  of  Viet  Cong  arid  North  Vietnamese 
rcmilars. 

The  insurgents  h.eld  on  tinUl  March  and 
were  uprooted  only  after  a  house-to-house, 
ailey-to-alley  siege  in  which  'CS.  Marines 
took  heavy  casualties.  An  estimated  10.000 
person.s— soldiers  and  civilians — were  killed; 
v.hole  quarters  of  what  had  been  one  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  cities  ■were  destroyed, 
and  when  the  city  was  recaptured,  the  South 
Vietnamese  found  mass  graves  containing 
the  bodies  of  residents  executed  by  the  in- 
turgent  occupiers. 

Westmoreland  called  Tet  a  victory.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong,  he  noted, 
sustained  heavy  los.ses  in  comparison  to  the 
Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
held  little  of  the  territory  they  gained  in  the 
lirst  attacks. 

But  American  public  opinion  had  changed. 
Word  leaked  out  that  despite  the  victory 
claims,  the  American  command  wanted  200,- 
000  more  troops  to  add  to  the  665,000  already 
theie.  Defense  Secietaiy  Clark  Clifford,  once 
considered  a  strong  hawk,  counseled  against 
it.  The  momenttim  that  had  produced  troop 
increase  after  troop  increase  was  broken. 

On  :March  31,  Johnson  went  on  television 
to  tell  the  nation  that  he  would  henceforth 
hiiiit  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
next  troop  Increase,  he  said,  would  be  around 
iJi.OOO,  not  200,000. 

When  Johnson,  who  had  fared  poorly 
against  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  in  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  and  who  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  defeat  by  the  anti-war  senator  in 
that  Wisconsin  primary,  said  he  would  not 
seek  re-election. 

By  May,  the  preliminary  phase  of  the  Paris 
peace  talks  had  begun.  And  while  most  Amer- 
icans felt  the  war  was  ending,  it  was  to  con- 
tinue for  four  more  years  and  15,000  more 
Americans  were  10  die 
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In  November  1968,  Richard  M.  NLxon  was 
elected  president.  His  strategy  for  ending  the 
war  was  "Vietnamization."  which  was  based 
on  turning  over  the  actual  fighting  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  The  Paris  peace  talks  con- 
tinued, and  the  size  of  the  American  force  in 
Vietnam  was  gradually  reduced. 

At  the  end  of  April  1970,  Nixon  announced 
that  he  was  sending  American  troops  int-o 
Cambodia,  to  wipe  out  what  he  called  North 
Vietnamese  "sanctuaries"  there,  a  move  that 
set  off  a  wave  of  demonstrations  on  college 
campuses.  One  such  demonstration,  at  Kent 
State  University  In  Ohio,  ended  with  the 
deaths  of  four  students  from  Na'.ional  Guard 
bullets. 

In  1971,  there  was  a  similar  move  into  Laos, 
carried  out  mainly  by  South  Vietnamese 
troops  who  fled  rapidly  back  across  the  border 
when  they  ran  into  heavy  North  Vietnamese 
resistance. 

In  the  spring  of  1972,  following  another 
Communist  offensive,  NLxon  ordered  bombing 
of  Hanoi  resumed  and  the  mining  of  Hai- 
phong harbor,  a  step  that  had  been  resisted 
by  Johnson  on  the  grounds  that  it  might 
involve  Soviet  ships  and  ships  of  American 
allies. 

By  October  1972,  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  had  announced  "peace  i.s  at 
hand"  in  Indochina.  But  in  December,  with 
no  agreement  reached  in  Paris,  Nixon  ordered 
new  bombing  raids  on  Hanoi  that  were 
among  the  heaviest  of  the  v.-ar. 

Finally,  on  Jan.  27,  1973  American  partici- 
pation was  officially  ending  with  the  signing 
of  the  Paris  peace  agreements.  During  the 
next  three  months,  a  total  of  596  POWs,  some 
of  whom  had  spent  as  many  as  eight  years 
in  captivity,  were  repatriated  to  return  to  a 
United  States  that  many  hardly  recognised. 

But  the  war  wasn't  over  vet  ... 


SALUTE  TO  SY  BLOCK 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  9,  1975 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sy  Block 
had  a  chance  to  be  somebody  and  he  has 
made  it — Idaho  Businessman  of  the 
Year.  Through  a  natural  understanding 
of  customer  relations  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  Sy  has  built  an  empire 
where  the  customer  is  king  and  the  busi- 
ness still  thrives. 

Sy  was  named  Outstanding  Business- 
man of  the  Year  for  1974  by  Alpha  Kap- 
pa Psi,  professional  business  fraternity 
at  Idaho  State  University.  In  Smoke  Sig- 
nals, official  publication  of  the  Pocatello 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  says : 

In  1958,  Sy  assumed  the  presidency  of 
Blocks,  Inc.,  when  the  operation  consisted 
of  five  retail  stores.  Since  that  tune  the  chain 
has  grown  to  13  stores  located  in  northern 
Utah  and  eastern  Idaho: 

As  well  as  being  an  outstanding  business- 
man, Sy  has  distinguished  himself  as  an 
outstanding  civic  leader  through  his  involve- 
ment In  United  Campaigns,  American  Red 
Cross,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  where  he  was  untu  recently 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Also,  he 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Idaho  Bank  &  Trust,  and  Is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Idaho  Associa- 
tion of  CommMce  and  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sy  Block's  magic  touch 
has  left  its  mark  on  Pocatello  and  Idaho. 
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and  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  He  is  an  outstanding  man 
and  well  deserving  of  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  him. 


VIETNAM  TRAGEDY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IX  7KK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  9,  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
airlift  of  Vietnamese  orphans  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  week  and 
widespread  concern  over  the  uncertain 
fate  of  those  children  left  behind  have 
focused  national  attention  on  one  of  the 
very  tangible  consequences  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  It  is  touching  to 
see  the  outpoming  of  love  and  concern 
from  thousands  of  American  families 
who  have  demonstrated  their  willingness 
to  open  their  homes  and  then'  hearts  to 
these  innocent  victims  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  the  orphans  are  not  tlie 
only  innocent  victims— the  number  of 
refugees  who  have  fled  in  the  face  of  the 
Communist  onslaught  is  staggering  and 
thousands  of  other  Vietnamese  citizens 
fear  for  their  lives  in  the  event  of  a  full 
takeover.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
House  colleagues  a  letter  which  recently 
apeared  in  the  Saigon  Post.  Tliis  item 
was  sent  by  a  San  Diegan  currently  in 
Saigon,  and  I  include  "An  Open  Letter 
to  U.S.  Legislators  in  Vietnam"  as  a 
portion  of  my  remarks : 

An  Open  Letter  to  U.S.  LEGisLAior.s  in 
Vietnam 

Dear  Friends:  Godspeed  as  vou  return  to 
the  United  States  after  a  visit  to  Vietnam. 

You  have  heard  the  pros  and  cons  on  tlie 
need  of  additional  aid  for  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  assessments  on  the  current 
situation  prevailing  here.  Doubtless,  in  your 
meetings  with  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity, you  were  treated  to  discourses  on 
the  pro>aic  and  the  ponderous.  Un- 
doubtedly, too,  you  must  have  been  regaled 
with  perorations  about  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  in  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  this  rlght- 
or-wrong-course  controversy.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  politics.  We  are  but  ordinarv 
people  concerned  with  a  free  Vietnam— free 
of  Communism  and  the  totalitarian  wav  of 
life. 

Allow  us  simple  citizens  to  air  a  'ew 
thnught.s. 

We  shall  not  be  presumptuous  bv  disc  uss- 
ing  American  interests.  In  truth,  we  dc  not 
know  much  about  it.  What  we  do  know  i? 
that  a  little  over  a  decade  ago.  vou  com- 
mitted troops  to  Vietnam.  And  "from  'he 
beginning  to  the  end  of  that  presence,  there 
were  not  a  few  mistakes  by  American  as 
well  as  Vietnamese.  It  cannot"  be  denied  that 
che  presence  of  these  American  troops  gave 
rise  to  a  very  special  situation  replete  wiiii 
problems  which  it  was  our  lot  to  inherit. 

We  do  not  want  to  argue  about  the  merits 
of  your  desire  to  end  involvement  in  Vietnam 
for  the  sake  of  your  own  interest  and,  mav 
we  say,  ours  too. 

The  Vietnamese  people  do  realize  that  to 
be  truly  deserving  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, they  have  to  struggle  for  it  themselve-: 
and  not  rely  on  other  peoples  to  do  It  for 
them. 

What  concerns  us  Is  the  manner  and  the 
spirit  of  how  the  .American  role  in  Vietnam 
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shall  terminate.  You  wu;it  !o  lea\e  ai.d.  ue 
wai.t  you  to  leave  t.'O,  aware  as  we  are  that 
after  Uitle  more  than  n,  decade  vou  l,a\e 
t-rowu  tirea  and  decided  you  must  go. 

A=  a  nation  rich  in  the  tradition  of  helpiiii; 
other  pe-ipi-s  in  .^.nfpgu.irdln^  their  patri- 
mony and  the  rit;!it  to  exi.st  iliuler  tlie  su;;, 
von  ni.i'.  not  find  leavint;  easv  or  simple. 

But  the  i-itu;iti.iu  spiiv.ned  l>y  the  Anieric  >ui 
fomiuitme-r.t  requires  that  you  look  at  the 
conseqi. paces  or  your  decision  on  invol-e- 
lueiit  re^:xidlfs.5  ut  whether  it  xas.  a  mist;,l<e 
'->r  not. 

It  is  s;".id  that  the  Vietnam  afliir  i.s  a;i 
open-ci:ded  one.  a  ijottomless  pit.  Please  tie 
as.sured.  thnt  past  experience  Ikls  marie  us 
realize  only  too  well  the  pam  o.  humilia'imi 
as  a  people  who  ha\e  to  knock  oii  the  door 
of  another  people   to  a^k  tor  help. 

But  v.e  are  buoyed  by  the  dt- lerminaiiou 
r.ot  to  rely  on  foici^n  assistance  m  the  near 
future.  And  there  are  rea.souuble  ch.ir.ce.?  of 
accomp:i.-hing  this  throxigh  food  prod  ict ion 
ar.d  the  brit^ht  prn'^pec's  (;f  exploiting-  oil. 
Yo'a  h.ive  been  told  and  ve  have  hei>rd 
your  views  about  ours  heme  an  undemocratic 
regime  and  that  venality  ;ind  injustices  are 
widespread  here.  A^am.  in  tiie  capacity  of 
mere  and  .simple  citizens,  let  us  state  "that 
v.e  have  many  re.usons  to  be  unhappy  about 
our  own  jtovernmcnt  and  offen  are  fr\istrated 
and  discouraged  by  the  ills  ihaf  p!ai;ne  th's 
government. 

Despite  such  unhappine.-^  and  frustration, 
however,  we  believe  there  ia  still  room  for 
improvement  and  that  thi.s  can  be  done  Th8 
alternative  U  If  the  Conununu-ts  prev,.il  wc 
:.hall  be  cast  into  the  abv.-.a  of  eternal  dark- 
he.-is. 

Let  us  reitente  that  our  concern  is  not 
really  the  amount  of  additional  aid— in  the 
instant  case,  aoo  mllhon  U.S.  dollars— but 
he  ba-ic  attitude  of  your  Bovemment  vi.s- 
a-vis  our  country.  We  are  realistic  and  cog- 
nizant of  the  mood  prevailing  m  vour  coun- 
try on  further  a^  istance  to  us."  If  we  are 
repentions  In  our  concern  and  preocrupn- 
tioa  with  the  b.ific  US.  attitude  toward  us. 
It  Is  becau.se  we  lool:  at  the  great  Ameri- 
can nation  as  imbued  wl-h  the  most  lofty 
of  ldeal.s  and  altmism  In  t.hls  ronvic'lon 
v.e   do   not   want   to  be  di.=ap;}ointed. 

In  areuin?  for  a  cnto.?  of  American  ass's'- 
■  mce  even  if  it  entail.-?  the  collapse  of  South 
Metnam  and  a  Communist  takeove-  'jom" 
may  say  it  cou!dn  t  be  helped  and  thst  ne 
deserve  U. 

Somehow  we  conceive  tha'.  de.-p  In  flie 
American  p.=;yche.  a  tort f  red  voice  will  .=ay 
this  is  wrons  and  will  consl-jn  South  Viet- 
namese to  a  fate  the?  do  not  want  lor  de- 
serve. 

An  abrupt,  if  Inglorious,  end  of  »he  Ameri- 
can commitment  in  Vietnam  Is  a  traumatic 
e.yperlence  too  disturblne;  to  contemplate. 

let  us  close  this  letter  bv  ci'iii-  a  sinip'e 
.'-tory  on  human  relations.  A  gentleman 
comes  tL->  a  hou-e  where  a  l.idy  resides  The 
man  decides  to  stay,  Affertion  blossoms-  ^he 
liecomes  cmientp  Should  he  suddenly  depart 
dismissinj:  all  by  saying  he  was  wrong  to 
have  entered  the  house  in  the  first  placC 
The  lady,  of  course,  knew  that  he  could  not 
stay  forever,  but  she  I.s  reMgned  to  reality 
r.nd  do  her  best  to  cope  with  the  situation 

Best  Wishes  :>:-.vays  and  love  to  vou  fiouj 
.  ie-nam  -  Yjrij    Viftnamise    Fp.iends 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RrMARKS 

of  the  founding  of  the  Pcnnsvlvsnia 
Abolition  Society  of  Philacielpiiia,  al.so 
Knoua  a.s  the  Peuasylviuua  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Abohtion  oi  Slavery  and 
for  the  Rehef  of  P'lee  Newroe.s  Unlaw- 
fully Held  ia  Bondns^e  and  tor  Improv- 
iiiR  the  Condition  of  the  African  Race. 

The  phenomena  of  the  .society's  loni,' 
exi.stet'.cc  ha.-<  net  been  ;in  accident.  A.s  a 
ho.st  of  men  and  women,  blac  k  and  while, 
rich  and  poor,  under  one  banner,  the 
.society  l-.a.s  for  200  con.secuiive  vear.s 
championed  the  cau.se  of  a  minority  vic- 
timized by  racial  discrmiination  and  in- 
equality. True  reforniei-s.  not  mere  pa- 
trons pf  reform,  the  Penn.sylvania 
Abolition  Society  has  .survived  due  to  it.s 
unselfi.sh  dedic;>tion  to  iniino.sc  and  pro- 
gram, aiid  it.s  coi;sii,teiit  practice  of  in- 
cluding th.e  Afro-American  in  both  as 
person,  not  rau.se. 

Mr.  President.  I  coinmaid  the  mem- 
t>er.s  01  tlie  Penii..vlvania  Abolition  So- 
ciety on  the  occasion  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  it.s  founding.  And  wi.sh  them 
continued  .succes.s  and  best  wi.shes  for  a 
inemonible  annivei-.sary  celebration 
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nevp  government-jti-exilo.   was  par'    o'  th-,. 
ow  China.  '"■ 


NO 


ITME  FOR  A  SELLOUT  OF 
FREE  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or   OHIO 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TU'ES 

Wcdnp<;dati,  Amil  9.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
death  of  President  Chianp  Kai-.shek  of 
the  Republic  of  China  already  has 
brout,lii  forth  faintly  di.sgui.^ed  calls  for 
diplomatic  recognition  of  Red  China  at 
the  co.st  of  c!ereco£;ni/in','  free  China. 
Under  the  gui^e  of  new.s  ;.torie.<..  edito- 
rials .ire  being  written  that  ai-c  pu.shinj; 
thi.s  point  of  view. 

All  e.xample  of  thi.s  Is  an  article  by 
Rich.ird  Bcyce,  wliich  appeared  In  the 
Columbu.s.  Ohio.  Citizen-Journal  on 
April  7,  1975.  A  number  of  .statements 
in  that  article  are.  at  least,  open  to  oues- 
tion. 

The  fnvst  .sentence  of  the  article  .sets 
the  whole  tone: 

Tiie  death  of  Chiang  K.ii-shek  raised  the 
poisibiiity  Sunday  that  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration, sooner  than  expected,  will  break  I's 
ties  with  Nationalist  Clilna  and  establish  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  Mainland  China. 

This  .sentence  .sets  the  stage  for  the 
rei.t  of  the  article,  llie  betiinning  of  on- 
other  sentence  states: 

Nixon  aI.-o  s!r;nrd  f\  cnnimuniriue  a -reelig 
With  Pekings  view  th..t  there  i;  only  (,ia 
China. 


PENNSYLVANIA    ABOLITION 
SOCIETY 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    P£NNSY:.VANU 

!.N  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  .'^TATIS 
Wednesday.  April  9.  1975 

Mr.     SCHWEIKER      Mr.     President 
April   14  marks   the  200ih  anniveisary 


Tlie  only  problem  with  the  phra.--e  is 
that  it  is  half  true  and  thereby,  as  many 
half-truths  do.  gives  a  mi.sleading  pic- 
ture. It  is  not  only  "Peking's  view  that 
there  is  only  one  China  •  •  •••  but  also 
the  Republic  of  China's  view  that  there 
IS  only  one  China  as  Nixon  administra- 
tion spokesmen  were  quick  to  point  out 
after  the  relea.se  of  the  Shanghai  com- 
munique. The  last  part  of  the  same  .sen- 
tence reads: 

A. Id  Taiwan,  the  tiny  off.shore  island  where 
C!!iang  ruled  the  remtiant  iiallon;i:L>t  Chi- 


The  view  tliat  is  given  is  false  to  the 
e.x'treme. 

To  desciibe  Taiwan  as  tiny  is  highly 
hiMeading.  Tai\van  has  a  population 
larger  th.m  approximately  50  percent  of 
tile  mcmbci-.s  of  the  United  Nations.  Th" 
P-epublic  of  China  on  Taiv.an  is  one  of 
liie  most  ituportant  trading  nations  in 
the  world,  havin.g  as  much  foreign  trade 
as  the  entire  mainland.  The  Republic  of 
China  lia.s  one  of  the  highest  standards 
ol  hvinr  m  Asia.  It  gives  foreign  aid  to 
other  countries.  All  these  facts  give  a 
.slightly  different  perspective  on  Bovce's 
de.scnption  of  Taiwan  as  tiny. 

Another  paragraph  makes  the  case  that 
the  death  of  Chiang  Kai-.shek.  "a  firm 
obst.icle  to  Wa.shington's  full  diplomatic 
iccognition  of  Peking."  will  result  in  a 
switch  of  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Communist  Chinese.  Theie  are  more  is- 
sues involved  in  derecogn-zing  Free  China 
than  Boyce  seems  willing  to  describe.  A 
recent  Gallup  poll  has  shown  overwhelm- 
ing rejection  of  the  idea  that  Communist 
China  should  be  diplomatically  recog- 
r.izcd  at  the  expense  of  derecognizing 
Free  China.  Of  those  polled.  72  i^ercent 
opposed  any  such  move  while  onlv  11 
percent  approved  it. 

Two  paragraphs  later  in  the  article 
'the  issue  of  rejoining  Taiwan  to  the 
mainland  is  rai.sed."  What  is  this  i.ssue 
and  why  .should  it  be  a  question  of  re- 
.ioining  Taiwan  to  the  mainland,  of  re- 
turning a  free  society  to  a  totalitarian 
society?  I  for  one  cannot  understand  why 
we  should  urge,  push,  or  even  suggest 
that  Taiwan  .should  join  with  the  main- 
land. 

The  people  of  Taiwan  under  a  rela- 
tively free  market  system  have  been  able 
to  prosper  and  progress.  There  is  free- 
dom to  practice  your  own  religion,  to  at- 
tend good  schools,  to  participate  in  poli- 
tical life.  Why  should  the  free  Chinese 
five  all  this  up  to  rejoin  the  mainland? 
While  it  can  be  understood  what  Com- 
munist China  would  have  to  gain— the 
extinguishing  of  one  of  the  last  strong- 
holds of  traditional  Chinese  culture,  the 
capture  of  a  strong  industrial  countrj-. 
the  taking  over  of  a  productive  agricul- 
tural -system,  it  is  another  matter  to  fig- 
ure out  what  either  Taiwan  or  the  United 
States  would  gain  from  such  a  relation- 
ship. Rather,  it  should  be  our  hope  that 
the  enslaved  millions  on  the  mainland  of 
China  would  have  the  opportunity  to  live 
in  a  free  society. 

It  is  time  to  reorder  our  foreign  policy 
priorities  in  this  country.  We  should  be- 
gui  to  once  again  put  the  interests  of  free 
men  Ihrougliout  the  world  above  those 
v%  ho  would  enslave  them. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  tiie  article  that  I  have 
been  discii.ssin,",. 
[Fi-om  the  Ct.lumbtis  fOhio)  Citi/en-Joi'.rnal, 

Apr.  7,  1975) 
Ciiiv.vt.;,  DrAiii  May  Pro.mpt  U.S.  To  Br:  vk 
Ties   Wnn    Taiwan 
(By  Richard  H.  Boycej 
WA.-,ii;N-GroN.— The  death  of  Chiang  Kai- 
vliek  rai.sed  the  possibility  Sunday  that  the 
Ford  Administration,  sooner  than  expected, 
will  break  Its  ties  with  Nationalist  China  and 
estabh.ih  full  diplomatic  relarion  ■  with  Main- 
land Cl'.in.n. 


.4^;/'//  9,  1915 


Washington  has  been  edging  toward  tliis 
since  former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
Instoric  visit  to  Peking  In  1972. 

During  that  visit,  Nixon  and  Communist 
Ciiincse  leader  Mao  Tse-tung  agreed  to  open 
liaison  ofticcs  in  each  other's  capital. 

Nixon  also  signed  a  communique  agreeing 
with  Peking's  view  that  there  Is  only  one 
(.aiiia  and  Taiwan,  the  tiny  offshore  Island 
'.^  licre  Chiang  ruled  the  remnant  nationalist 
Chinese  i;overnment-in-exile.  was  part  of 
tiiat  o.'ie  China. 

Nixon  also  agreed  to  remove  U.S.  troops 
from  Taiwan  'eventually,"  and  about  half 
have  been  removed  to  date. 

While  Cliiang  lived,  he  remained  a  firm 
(ib.TtacIe  to  Washington's  full  diplomatic  rec- 
rgniiion  of  Peking.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  the 
switch  Is  almost  certain  to  come,  although 
not  immediately. 

Chiang's  son,  Chiang  Chiiig-kuo,  65.  who 
three  years  ago  took  over  from  his  aging 
father  as  premier  of  Taiwan,  lacks  the  clout 
with  Washington  that  his  father  had. 

.Mso  he  is  regarded  as  less  inflexible  than 
his  lather  on  the  issue  of  rejoining  Taiwan 
to  tlie  mainland. 

The  switch  could  be  announced  during 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford's  forthcoming  visit 
to  Peking,  now  slated  for  some  time  later 
this  \ear.  Many  Asian  diplomats  have  specu- 
lated for  months  the  trip  would  be  used  as 
tlie  occasion  for  announcing  full  'Washing- 
ton-Peking relations. 

Otherwise,  they  contend.  Ford  would  have 
no  reason  to  go. 

Chiang  Kai-shek's  star  had  been  fading 
noticeably  since  Nixon's  1972  visit  to  Peking. 
No  U.S.  president  has  set  foot  on  Taiwan 
since  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  lii  1960.  Last 
November.  Ford  visited  Japan.  Korea  and 
Vladivostok.  Russia,  but  he  avoided  Taiwan 
even  though  it  was  on  his  way. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  has 
visited  Peking  seven  times  since  his  first 
secret  visit  In  late  1971,  But  Kissinger  never 
lias  visited  Taiwan. 

For  a  while,  on  returning  to  Washington 
from  Peking,  Kissinger  regulariy  briefed  the 
National  Chinese  ambassador  here,  James 
Shen.  Kissinger  stopped  doing  that  after  his 
PeRIng  trip  last  November.  Shen  was  briefed 
o:i  that  b\  a  Ki.ssinger  aide. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  we  begin  to  reevaluate  the  U.S.  rule 
in  Asia,  it  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  we 
will  not  be  misled  into  believing  that  if 
we  supply  more  military  aid  now.  the 
atrocities  which  are  now  being  w  itnessed 
will  be  tenninated,  thus  insuring  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Thieu  regime.  I  think 
this  column  will  provide  an  excellent  re- 
buttal to  those  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  are  arguing  for  more  aid.  I 
offer  the  column  in  the  Rtcofd  a:  this 
point: 
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WHAT  NEXT  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  VIETNAM? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'V.TIVFS 

Wednesday.  April  9,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  point  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention a  column  written  by  Anthony 
Lewis  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  dealing  with  the  issue  of  South- 
east Asia.  We  have  heard  much  talk 
about  the  fact  that  Congress,  by  failing 
to  respond  quickly  to  the  aid  request  of 
South  Vietnam,  is  to  blame  for  the  cha- 
otic and  tragic  situation  which  exists 
there  presently.  Lewis  points  out  that  it 
is  the  corrupt  and  unpopular  regime  in 
Sai<4on  which  is  the  cause  of  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
to  defend  their  ground  and  fight  the 
Communists.  For  Lewis  and  many  of  us 
here  in  Congress,  these  events  are  proof 
tnat  irrespective  of  how  much  manpower 
and  money  we  pump  into  these  regimes, 
they  will  be  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  power  if  the  people  do  not  sup- 
port them. 


iFroni   the  New  York  Time.-,.  Mii.--     ■:     liCo] 
The  Self-Domino 
(By  Anlhouy  Lewis ) 
"I    have    believed    ever    since    I    ci»;  lo    to 
Washington  that  It  is  overwhelmingly  in  our 
national  Interest  to  put  the  debate  on  Indo- 
china behind  us."_So  said   the   man    wliose 
policy  has  kept  the 'issue  of  Indochina  before 
us  for  Elx  more  years. 

Henry  Kissinger's  press  conference  last 
week  must  have  troubled  his  supporter'^.  It 
was  the  performance  of  a  man  so  wounded 
by  failure  that  In  the  course  of  blaminj,' 
others  he  would  exaggerate  the  damage  to 
his  country.  It  was  a  self-desiructi' e 
performance. 

Governments,  like  rational  iiKlividuals. 
ordinarily  try  to  minimize,  not  mav:mij.e, 
their  losses.  They  do  not  go  around  crying: 
"Look  at  the  terrible  defeat  we  have  caused! 
Look  how  unreliable  we  are!"  But  that  is 
the  way  that  Mr.  KLsslnger  has  reacted  to 
the  crumbling  of  South  Vietnam's  military 
position. 

While  hi  the  Middle  East,  he  broadcast 
his  view  that  events  In  Indochina  ."^howed 
how  allies  could  not  count  on  the  United 
States.  Was  that  meant  to  encourage  the 
Israelis  to  exchange  territory  for  polulc.il 
assuranceE? 

Tlien,  at  the  press  conference  after  iiis  re- 
turn, Mr.  Kissinger  spoke  of  America  'de- 
stroying" South  Vietnam  by  witliholt'ing 
aid.  That,  he  said,  would  ha>e  a  •caiaclys- 
mlc"  or  "very  dangerous  impact  on  the 
United  States'  position  In  the  world   " 

The  facts  belle  such  talk.  The  United 
States  has  not  caused  Saigon's  soldiers  to 
cut  and  run.  Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  not  we. 
appointed  the  corrupt  officers  who  man  the 
Saigon  army's  command  strticture.  President 
Thieu  took  the  disastrous  decision  to  with- 
draw without  warning,  pell-mell,  from  much 
of  the  country.  His  soldiers,  not  ours,  are 
deserting  and  shooting  their  wav  on  to 
refugee  planes. 

What  is  happening  in  Vietnam  today  Is 
the  collapse  of  a  myth — the  myth  of  an  liide- 
pendent,  flourishing,  nationalist  South  Viet- 
nam with  the  will  to  fight  for  itself.  It  Is  a 
case  not  of  America  "destroying  a  country" 
but  of  reality  destroy Uig  an  Illusion. 

Ten  years  ago  Lyndon  Johnson  icuk  the 
disastrous  decision  to  make  Vietnam  a  test 
of  American  strength.  That  was  a  bad 
enough  Idea  then.  To  go  on  with  it  now. 
after  all  that  has  happened — to  invite  the 
world  to  Judge  us  by  Indochina — looks  l-ke 
lunacy. 

There  was  a  chance,  six  years  aero,  t  t  "pu; 
tlie  debate  on  Indochina  behind  us  ■  it  was 
to  make  the  settlement  then  that  v.c  even- 
tually did  In  1973:  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  In  exchange  for  American  prisoners. 

But  President  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kissinger  in- 
sisted on  more.  They  wanted  to  assure  tlie 
stirvival  of  the  Thieu  government  in  Sai- 
gon— for  a  "decent  interval"  that  appiirentlv. 
in  their  minds,  ran  at  lea^t  until  J,.n.  20 
1977.  To  achieve  that  objective  they  wlder.cd 
the  war  Into  Cambodia,  lost  thnus.inds  more 
Americans  and  hundreds  of  thoti.-:-.nds  of 
Vietnamese  lives  and  bombed  isll  of  Indo- 
china. 

That  policy  failed.  All  the  dentii  :,.!d  de- 
struction could  not  make  a  nr.  ih  !\  ■.>:    ] ..  it 


pos  ib:e  for  anyone  to  believe  that  atiy 
imaginable  nmount  of  American  aid.  over 
three  years  or  whatever,  will  now  create  a 
viable  .inti-Coinmunibt  country  in  t;,e 
.-Liutl-.trn  part   oi  Vietn.iin? 

At  this  point  there  is  one  great  Amer..',iU 
re>p(ai->lbility  in  .South  Vietnam.  Thia  is  t  . 
help  iced  ar.ci  c.ire  for  the  milUon.s- on  :o  .;ii 
.sides  ol  liie  political  line — wha-e  homes  and 
f;i.milie.s  and  lives  have  been  wrecked  by  litis 
tLri  ibie  war.  That  is  ijie  cataclysm  we  siioiiid 
be  woriuuf;  ;i'.>uut.  That  Is  the  real  l  -.-.t  ut 
our  dignity  and  decency  as  a  country. 

lu-tead  ot  tocusinft  en  the  desperate  netd 
l..ir  fo:id  and  medicine.  .Americans  still  arnue 
about  military  questions  that  are  t>einp  i.m  r- 
taken  liv  events.  We  hi^ve  the  .^pectrai  .scene 
of  one  more  .American  Fnical  vi.sitinz  Sai- 
gon. A-A'.i  Heiuy  Kiss:n-cr  HI!.,  u.s  that  the 
answer  is  more  military  aid;  voted  anau.iliy. 
il  he  lius  his  p.-cfercnce.  with  "no  lenninal 
d.ilc  ■■ 

■'Tiie  cumulative  etfect  of  nearly  a  dci  .ide 
of  domestic  upheaval  is  beginning  to  taiie 
lis  toll."  on  American  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
Kis^-inger  told  the  reporters  in  a  graveMacc. 
He  reieired  to  Vietnam  and  Watergate  But 
in  this  countiy  people  have  the  ripir  to 
chantre  tilings  they  do  not  like  and  liiev 
meant  to  change  Vietnam  and  Waterpa'e.  It 
ib  not  po.ssible  to  conduct  a  Ureign  poh  v 
independent  of  .sucii  public  views.  H:,d  it 
■-!iou!rt  not  be. 

What  came  throiigh  a'  that  pre.ss  cnrcr- 
e'.ice  was  Mr.  Kissinger',  impatience  wit)-.  d>  - 
mocracy  He  plainly  v.ould  have  been  happ:ir 
as  chancellor  to  an  absolute  monar>  !i, 
though  even  they  do  not  a'.v.ays  stick  in- 
fle.xiblv  to  failed  pcl:.,;es.  Kiiijr  Pyrrh.'.s 
vcf.nlr!   I.     .-e  been  ide;il. 


CHIIJ-AN  COMMUNISTS  TOUR 

UNITED   STATES:    VIOl  AT:0\    Or^ 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


OF    CI.ORC.IA 
I-'^    1  hi:  house  op  KEPREcUN  i  ATIVES 

Wt'diif.'^dciv.  April  9.  1975 

Ml.     McDonald     of     Georgia.     M:'. 
S;jeakcr.  during  the  past  several  week,, 
tiie   Communist  press  has   reported   en 
the  activities  of  several   Ciiilean  Com- 
munist ofBci.als  who  liavc  been  admitted 
to  the  United  States.  Tliese  are  Mrs.  Hor- 
tcnsia  Bussi  de  Allcnde.  a  functionaiy  of 
the  Soviet-controlled  Women's  Interna - 
tion..l  Democratic  Federation;    Antonio 
Fernandez,  vice  president  of  Uie  Soviet- 
controlled  World   Federation  of  Demo- 
cratic Youth,  and  a  member  of  the  cen- 
t:'al   commitlce   of    the   Cliilcan   Younj^ 
Communists:  and  tlic  Chilean  Commu- 
nist youth  folk  music  group.  Quilapayun. 
Mrs.  Allcnde  began  her  U.S.  tour  on 
.•\pril  5  in  New  Haven.  Conn.,  where  .she 
spoke  at  a  Yale  Law  School  "public  In- 
Quiry"  into  alleged  CI.\  activities.  Among 
those   participating    in   this   inquirv    as 
listed  in  the  Daily  World.  April  5.  "ia75. 
were    Ernest   De  Maio.   United   Nations 
repre.'entativcs  of  the  Soviet-controlled 
Vv'orld  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  an 
identified    member   of    the    Communist 
Party.  U.S.A.  and  retired  vice  president 
of  the  United  Electrical  Workers;   Rep. 
Mich  ALL  Harkington;   Victor  Marchetti 
and  John  Marks,  authors  of  "The  CIA 
and  the  Cult  of  Intelligence:"  Leonard 
Boudin  of  the  National  Lawyei-s  Guild. 
■■It'"..-'!  buhvarJ;  of  the  Communist  Party;" 
Fred   Branfm.;n   of   the   Incocliina   Re- 
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source  Center:  identified  CPL'SA  nn-m- 
ber  Frank  Donner.  hend  of  the  ACLU 
privacy  project:  and  Kiik|):itii<  k  Sale, 
author  of  "SDS." 

Mrs.     Allende's     tour     v.  il!     contiiiuf 
tiuouyh  this  week. 

The  Daily  World  of  March  28  lt)75.  re- 
ported that  Antonio  Fernande/  \va<  pres- 
ent at  the  first  session  of  the  Youn^ 
Workers  Lloeration  Leasiic.  YWLL,  cen- 
tral committee.  YWLL  is  the  youth  group 
of  the  Comnuinist  Part.\ .  USA.  The  Daily 
World  reported: 

Fernandez  delivered  an  iiLspiriiig  report 
Oil  the  work  ol  the  VVFDY.  and  in  partii-iilar 
on  the  work  of  tiie  Ycmi.'  Coniniiiiiisi.s  or 
Chile 

He  stated  tlnu  ihc  s)tu!moii  in  Chile  can 
be  ^umrHfiri/.ed  iii  three  words.  "We  iviU 
win." 

He  then  proceeded  in  clyborare  oti  the 
fiLrhiiiip  spirit  of  the  Yuuny  Coinmimlsts  of 
Chile.  ;i!id  the  Ciuvm.t  i  i  Pialv  oi 
Chile 

On  March  2G.  I'Jlr,.  Ltijcration  News 
Service  carried  a  report  on  the  efforts 
of  t'le  seven-member  musical  crroup. 
Qvalapayun.  to  enter  the  Uiuted  States 
lor  a  fundraisinu  tour. 

-Moialxis  of  u  giDtip  1,1  i-Mlud  Chilean  f-Ok 
MUsc-rs  wcie  denied  visas  lo  enter  the  U.S. 
and  forced  to  raiirel  four  sc-liednled  con- 
certs before  fintillv  hem^'  allowed  to  enter. 
The  visas  were  denied,  said  I  he  Imiiiittratlon 
and  Nutiirali^ation  ofncial.  because.  'They  re 
(Oinn-.io.s.  The'.re  uiHoinaticallv  inadirii.s- 
.sable." 


When  t!ie\  first  lecinesied  vi^.is  to  cunio  to 
he  V  y.  for  a  short  tour,  scheduUuB  them  to 
play  1-j  concert.?,  the  Aiiieiuaii  Con.sulato  in 
fans  delayed  bendmi;  a  cable   lo  Chile. 

By  the  time  the  VS.  Con  titate  in  Chile 
ilaiiued  that  all  seven  nieiiihers  were  in- 
eligible, :i  was  ttio  lale  tii  ^ct  a  wnlver  of  the 
ruling  in  time  for  Ih..-  hc.^niuin'.;  of  the 
QuiUipaviiii  tour  Respiindm'^  ui  public  pies, 
sure,  the  Sia'.e  Depiiriii.i  lU  lin.Olv  yraiiletl 
I  he  V  aivrr. 

The  perff.rmer';  arri\cd  riom  I'aii.s  at  llrl.'i 
P.M.  on  March  21  for  a  New  York  con<-ert 
.scheduled  to  begin  three  honrs  earlier.  The 
entUu.siu.stic  audience  was  still  waiting  for 
them. 

Leonard  Wnlfiitvnouic^.  admiiiistr.'vtor  for 
the  Bureau  of  .Sccurllv  and  Consular  A/Tairs 
for  the  State  Dep.nrtniem,  explained  the  gov- 
ernment's denial  of  visas,  stating.  "Under 
212  .^28.  aliens  who  have  been  members  of 
'he  Communist  Par'v  are  denied  v:sn^.  This 
is  coni;ressionul  law  and  we  are  bound  to 
abide  by  the  law.  What  make.,  this  country 
sreat  is  that  we  are  .i  pe.-.ple  nho  li\e  Uv  the 
laws." 

On  Thiu-.sday.  March  21.  the  Daily 
World  repartcd  on  the  QnilapaMin  tour 
tiiat — 

The  Chilean  C'ommunl.=;t  Youth  f.ilkloric 
Kroiip  •  •  came  into  beiiit;  in  lOlW.  a  part 
of  the  powerful  .social  movement  that  cul- 
minated with  the  electoral  victory  of  the 
Unldad    Popular  -    Their    comnu<ment 

prompf.d  PresiUen;  Alleude  to  appoint  ihein 
a.^  •Cultural  Amba.ssadors  r.r  the  Chilfiin 
Government"  in  Atiyust.  107:'. 

Tb.c  Daily  World  continued 

riie  US  Department  of  .State  and  the 
IinmiL'ratioa  Departments  reluctance  to 
i^rant  the  group  a  vi.sa  to  tour  the  US.  re- 
sulted in  the  <Miice!la;ii>n  of  a  Quilapayuu 
coi^cert  scheduled  at  BroMK  s  H  .i^tos  Com- 
munity  College    last    .Mar  h    17'h 


I  X  I  liiNMO.Ns  Ol   REMARKS 

Edward  O'Connor.  Assiciiite  Cfunmi^sioner 
fi'r  IiTimik;ra>ioii  and  Naturalization  .Service 
m  Washington,  told  a  Ne*  York  Post  re- 
porter the  re.isiin  a  visa  was  not  uoiiig  to 
be  granted  to  Quaapayun:  "They're  Com- 
mies "  he  said  They  are  automatically  m- 
admis.5able   " 

La«t  Fi'idav.  pressure  exei-ed  on  both  de- 
partments by  the  concert  tour  sponsor. 
Theatre  of  Laiiu  America  (TOLA!,  and  the 
National  Chile  Solidarity  Committee, 
prompted  them  to  ^laiil  the  vi.;as.  The  de- 
partments. howo\er.  delayed  the  deli\eiy  (,f 
the  visas  and  Qiiilapayun  arrived  three 
)ioiirs  laiP  to  perform  for  a  faithful  audience 
(hat  awalicd  them  at  nnnler  CoUejiC  th.it 
iiit;hi 

Despite  the  hara.ssmcnts.  Quilapavun's 
visit  lo  the  U.S.  has  turned  into  a  victory  for 
the  Chile  Solidarity  Movement  here 

Chilean  anii-fascist  resi.stance  suppurteis 
turned  out  by  the  hundreds  and  staved  until 
Quilapayun  arrived  at  11:00  p.m.  .A  handful 
of  U.S.  cultural  workers  responded  to  a  Ia>t 
inimite  call  to  provide  entertainmei.L  until 
the  yroup  arrived,  amoiit;  the  Suni  Pa.'. 
Mariianta  I  ejarza.  Mike  Click.  Enriciue 
G.tidaiio   and    Barbar.i   Dane. 

.\  Chilean  Pena  sponsored  by  tlie  Ne\v 
York  Chile  -Solidarity  Committee  Saturday 
niiiht.  overflo-.ved  Casa  de  las  Americas  and 
maii\  people  wailini;  outside  on  a  long  line 
h.ad  to  be  sent  home  becau.sc  there  was  no 
space  lor  them. 

The  Washington.  DC  .  concert,  sponsored 
bv  the  Common  Front  for  Latin  Amenc.i 
(COFLA),  brought  1,200  people  together  and 
(Juil.'^payun  was  not  able  lo  fiilhll  all  the 
ticniands  for  encores. 


April  f),  10 : 


OTHER    CON-CERTS 

Tlie  group  had  a  performance  scliedulrd 
.11  no.-ttm'.s  Riiiye  .Auditorium  Tuesday  ni^'ht. 
Frr>m  tlyre  they  v.cre  scheduled  to  travel  to 
Durham.  N.C.,  on  Wednesday.  March  2t3th. 
where  i hey  w^re  to  f.:ive  another  pe.fonnance 
a'    Duke  University  at  8:00  p  ni 

On  Fridny.  March  28th,  at  7:45  p.m.. 
O'l'iinayuti  will  perform  at  the  Embas.sy 
Conceit  Hall  in  Los  Angeles.  They  will  then 
iro  on  to  an  8:(i()  pm  performance  at  the 
Community  Theatre  in  Berkeley.  Calif.,  on 
Saiiirdav.  March  2!>th  The  Lon's-^horemens 
Concert  Hall  of  San  Francisco  will  be  the 
bo«t  for  another  performance  on  Sunday, 
March  aoth. 

April  1st  will  find  Qullnpavun  performing 
at  7::tO  p.m.  at  the  Utiiversitv  of  Colorado 
in  Bot'Ider.  On  April  2i!d  there  will  be  art 
eveiiiiii:  performance  at  the  University  of 
Tcc.is  111  Alls-Ill  and  li-e  ttrcitp  will  then 
tra\el   hack  to  tlie  East  Coast. 

On  Thtir.sday,  AprU  3rd,  Quilapayun  wlU 
perform  at  8:00  p m  at  Amherst  Collcue  m 
M.i-s.»chuseLts. 

I  here  is  a  possibility  of  two  more  New 
V'.rk  concerts  on  April  4th,  but  as  of  yet, 
ihcv  have  not  been  confirmed.  The  Daily 
Ucrld  will  provide  continuous  co',cra.i;e  of 
tlie  concert  schedules.  Further  information 
can  be  obtained  from  tlie  National  Coordi- 
nating Center  in  Solidarity  with  Cliile.  l.'iG 
Fifth  .Avenue.  Room  716."  New  York,  NY. 
lOOll.  telephone  212-989-0085. 

It  would  appear  tliat  the  i.ssuanic  of 
visa  '.■.'uivcrs  to  the  above  i^ersons  consti- 
tutes a  vioLitiuii  of  8  U.S.C.  ii  1182'  a  >  >  ii«  ■ 
vvhicli  incltidcs  amoiu;  tlie  ela.sses  of  ex- 
chidable  aliens  those  "who  are  members 
of  or  affiliated  with  the  Communist  or 
any  otlier  totalitarian  party,  of  any  for- 
cii;n  state"  as  well  as  aliens  "v.ho  ad- 
vocate the  economic,  international,  and 
p.overnmental  doctrines  of  world  commu- 
ni.sm  — or  who  are  members  of  or  aflTiliated 
will!  any  organi/ation  that  advocates  tlie 


econotiuc.  international,  and  govetn- 
mental  doctrines  of  world  communism." 
It  v.ould  also  appear  that  the  age  and 
current  voluntary  membership  in  these 
Communi.-t  ori;ani/,ations  makes  these 
peoi)le  iiielmible  for  a  waiver  in  tliat  their 
activities  are  pre.iudicial  to  tlie  public 
interest  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Tn  th.i;  tlie  Cummuni.si  Party,  U.S.A. 
claims  the  Kiaiuiim  of  entry  papers  to 
tliese  people  as  a  victory  due  to  "pres- 
sure from  tiie  U.S.  Chile  solidarity  move- 
ment' whicli  it  controls,  I  have  asked 
Secretary  of  State  Krssinger  to  report  on 
who  communicated  with  the  Department 
of  State  on  behalf  of  the  Chilean  Com- 
munists, the  name  and  status  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  official  or  officials  who 
recommended  tliat  waivers  be  granted; 
the  reasons  why  such  w  aivers  were  grain- 
ed: and  other  details. 

Wtien  I  receive  his  report  on  tlii.s  mat- 
ter of  vital  nitere.st,  I  vill  make  it  avail- 
able to  iiiv  colleagues. 


VIEWS   ON   H.R     400.T 


l.'s 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 
I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  1  IVES 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1975 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  Seciftarv 
Weinberger  of  HEW  has  transmitted  a 
letter  to  Minority  Leader  Rhodes  regird- 
ing  tlie  Department's  views  on  H.R.  4005. 
developmental  disabilities  amendments. 
H.R.  4005  is  scheduled  for  consideration 
tomorrow.  In  the  absence  of  Minorit'. 
Leader  Rhodes.  I  am  inserting  the  letter 
from  Secretary  Weinberger  lor  liie  bene- 
fit of  all  Members. 

Tlie  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

TlIK  SECr.ET.\RY  OF  nt'.M.llI. 

Edcc^tion-.  Ar.D  WEIi.MIi:. 
Washington.  D.C  .  Apn!  H.  I!i7.'i. 
Hon    ,T(.nv  Rhodes, 

Minority  Leader,  Uousr  of  rtrprr'^riilctircs, 
Wa>:l! inriton.  DC. 
Dk.\r  Mr.  Rhodfs:  This  is  Uy  l>iiiig  to  y..iir 
attention  this  Department's  concern  over 
several  provi-ions  in  H.R.  4005.  a  hill  ordered 
rei)orted  by  the  House  Conuuittee  on  Inici- 
staie  and  Forclsu  Commerce  on  March  5, 
lSt7:J.  This  bill  would  provide  f'lr  au  exten- 
sion of,  and  revisions  t-o,  the  pro-r.im  ntl- 
minisiered  by  this  Department  under  which 
services  are  i)rovidcd  lo  persons  wiih  dcvelo!)- 
mental  disabilities  (i.e..  mental  retardation. 
epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  and  other  neurologi- 
cal conduions) . 

This  propr.iin.  tlie  autiiuiity  lor  wiucli  ex- 
pired under  the  Dc  elopmental  Uisabilitics 
Services  .md  Facilities  Construction  Art  ol 
I'JTO  (PL.  91-517)  on  June  30,  1974.  pro- 
vides grains  directly  to  orRanijiations  con- 
ducting spei  lal  denionsi ration  project-;  a.~ 
well  as  to  the  states  on  a  formula  basis.  In 
general,  we  have  been  plea.sed  with  the  op- 
eration of  this  program,  which  has  etfec- 
lively  served  to  coordinate  and  integrate  tlie 
delivery  of  scr\  Ices  to  persons  with  de\elop- 
mental  dts.ibilities.  The  cuinniitmcnt  of  the 
.Administration  to  the  program  has  been 
demonstrated  in  its  bill,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced duniit,'  tliis  Congress  as  H.R,  4720 
and  S.   1104 

Wli'lc    v.e    ,iic    ''iMtincd    t!i.,t    H  n     400,-)    is 
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similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Administra- 
tion's bill,  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Committee  bill  cause  us  very  serious  concern. 
I  would  like  to  bring  these  concerns  to  tlie 
attentloii  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
btiore  It  acts  on  the  measure.  Briefly,  the 
provisions  in  H.R.  4005  of  concern  to  us  are 
the  fullowing: 

1.  Autliori-.ation  I,crc.'.v.  Setiions  2(a)  and 
3ia)  would  provide  authorizations  for  dem- 
on '.ration  and  training  grants  to  univer- 
sity-affiliated facilities  at  the  levels  of  $9,- 
250.000  for  FY  75,  $12,000,000  for  FY  76,  and 
$i5.()00,000  for  FY  77.  Sections  2(a)  and  5(a) 
would  provide  for  authorizations  for  State 
fcnnul.i  grants  at  the  levels  of  $32,500,000, 
$40,000,000,  and  $50,000,000  for  FY  75,  FY'  76, 
and  FY  77,  respectively.  The  Administration's 
Dill,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  aulhoriza- 
tiou  levels  of  $4,250,000  for  each  of  these 
three  years  for  grants  to  nniversity-affiliated 
facilities  and  $30,875,000  for  each  year  for 
State  formula  grants.  These  levels  are  equlv- 
a.ent  to  current  appropriations  and  are  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  Budget  for  FY' 
76.  Because  of  the  clear  need  lo  rcsirain  In- 
creases in  Federal  outlays  and  In  the  budget 
ceficit,  we  object  to  the  higher  authoriza- 
tion levels  in  H.R.  4005  and  would  recom- 
mend Instead  that  the  bill  include  the  au- 
thori>-atlon  levels  contained  in  the  Admin- 
istration's bill. 

2.  Special  Project  Grant'i.  la  FY  1974  a 
total  of  $18,500,000  was  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  section  304  of  ihe  Rehabili- 
tation Act  ($12..'^00,000)  and  section  303  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  .Act  ($6,000,000), 
In  FY  1975  $12,500,000  waj;  appropriated  un- 
der the  Rehabilitation  Act,  while  $6,000,000 
was  available  for  obligation  under  the  Cou- 
tiiuiing  Resolution.  Our  bill  would  create  a 
new  project  grant  authority  for  the  develop- 
mentally  disiibled  to  replace  these  two  cur- 
rent authoritlc.=;,  with  authorl.7.-i;ions  of  $18,- 
500.000  for  e;)rh  of  the  fiscal  years  1975 
through  1977.  HR.  4005  would  also  cre.^te  a 
new  special  project  grant  authority  with  au- 
thorization levels  of  $15,000000  for  each  ol 
fi  c,U  years  1976  and  1977,  but  it  would  re- 
pl.ice  only  Section  303  of  tiie  Public  Health 
Service  Act  as  a  source  of  funding  for  such 
projects,  thereby  continuing  two  separate 
project  grant  authorities,  ^'c  recommend 
that  both  the  present  funding  sources  for 
special  projects  (Section  303  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  as  well  as  Section  304  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act)  be  replaced  by  the 
new  project  grant  authority. 

■i.  Declining  Federal  Match.  H.R.  4005 
would  provide  for  a  Federal  matching  rate  of 
75  percent  for  State  grants  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1975.  1976.  and  1977.  The  Administra- 
tion's bill  would  provide  for  a  declining  Fed- 
eral matching  rate,  from  70  percent  in  FY  7r» 
to  60  percent  in  FY  76  and  50  percent  in  FY 
77.  We  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  assume  an  Increasingly 
Eie.\ter  degree  of  responsibility  for  service 
prpfzrams  that  affect  their  citizens,  and  that 
they  .should  progressively  increase  their  share 
of  support  for  these  programs. 

4  Earmark  for  Deinstitutionalization.  HM. 
4005  earmarks  10  percent  In  1976  and  30  per- 
cent la  subsequent  years  of  State  grants  for 
the  purpose  of  designing  means  of  elimi- 
nating inappropriate  Institutionalization.  We 
believe  this  provlMon  unduly  restricts  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  utilize  these  grants 
most  elTectively  in  administering  this  pro- 
tr.iin.  Tlie  .Administration's  bill  contains  a 
set-aside  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
30  percent  of  the  Special  Projects  Grant  au 
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5.  Univer.nty-Affiliated  Faciliiie>\  The  Ad- 
ministration's bill  would  continue,  a.s  would 
H.R.  4005,  the  program  of  grants  to  uni- 
versity-afmiated  faculties  (UAFs)  to  cover 
the  costs  of  admiiilstering  interdisciplinary 
training  programs  and  other  demonstration 
training  programs  for  personnel  serving,  or 
preparing  to  serve,  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Unlike  H.R.  4005,  how- 
ever, the  Administratlon'.s  approach  would 
sharpen  the  focus  of  theae  projects  on  inter- 
disciplinary and  other  training,  which  is  so 
important  in  the  case  of  developmentally  dLs- 
abied  persons,  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
grants  made  to  UAFs  are  not  to  be  used  for 
pui'poses  not  related  to  such  trainin-  H.R. 
4005  would  allow  grants  to  be  made  to  cover 
costs  of  administering  and  operating  demon- 
stration facilities  not  nece-sarily  related  t  . 
training  programs. 

6.  Evaluation  of  Services.  Unlike  H  R  4U0:', 
our  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop a  design  for  a  comprehensive  sysien^ 
for  the  evaluation  of  services  and  facilities. 
This  design  would  be  implemented  by  the 
States  in  phases  and  would  lead  to  tlie 
establishment,  for  the  first  time,  of  unifcnn 
national  standards  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
efrectlvenes,s  and  quality  of  the  services  pro- 
vided to  developmentally  disabled  per.son- 
and  of  the  facilities  whicli  provide  i;ie.-c 
services. 

In  addition  to  the  above  cniceni-..  I  \\..,;ilci 
like  to  discuss  briefly  the  inclusion  of  dys- 
lexia as  one  of  the  disabilities  covered  under 
this  program,  a  change  that  would  be  etlev.ted 
by   H.R.   4005.   Our   bill    would    conthuie    to 
limit  the  program  to  these  disabilities  n'.)\\ 
covered   (mental  retardation,  epilepsy,  cere- 
bral palsy,  and  other  neurological  conditions  i 
with  the  addition  of  autism    (which  would 
also  be  added  by  H.R.  4005).  We  would  ex- 
pect that  most  children  with  dyslexia  are  al- 
ready included  in  public  school  programs,  as- 
sisted by  the  Bureau  of  Edticuicn   lor  the 
Handicapped.  However,  we  would  no;  object 
to  the  inclusion  of  dyslexia  in  the  dcrmiticn 
since,  under  H.R.  4005,  persons  with  this  tits- 
ability  would  still  have  to  meet,  in  order  to 
be   covered    under    the   Developmental    Dis- 
abilities   program,    the    three    requirement;-: 
listed  in  the  definition:   that  the  disability 
originate  before  age  18,  that  it  can  be  ex- 
I>ected  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  that  it 
constitute  a  substantial  handicap.  We  under- 
stand that  under  this  definition  those  serv- 
ices  which   are   provided   under   other   pro- 
grams, such  as  education,  mental  health,  cr 
vpcational    rehabiUtation   services,    are    not 
duplicated  under  this  program. 

We  do  object,  however,  to  the  elimina- 
tion in  H.R.  4005  of  the  requiiement  in  pres- 
ent law  that  the  disabUities  specifically  listed 
in  the  deiamtion  be  neurological  conditions. 
We  believe  that  the  scope  of  the  program 
should  be  limited  to  those  now  being  served 
in  order  to  maintain  its  sharp  focus  on  its 
legitimate  target  group,  and  to  prevent,  the 
program's  resources  from  being  unduly  dif- 
fused over  a  wide  range  of  individuals  whose 
disabilities  may  not  be  as  severe  as  tho.se  cf 
persons  now  eligible  for  services  under  this 
program. 

In  summary,  while  we  agree  wuli  much 
that  is  In  the  Committee's  bill,  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  greatly  Improved  If  it  were 
amended  to  conform  to  the  Administrations 
bill  in  the  above  areas.  I  have  attached  a 
summary  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
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address  problems  such  as  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion. We  feel  that  the  Administration's  bill 
adequately  deals  with  this  problem  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  greater  flexibility 
than  H.R.  4005. 


ments  to  H.R.  4005.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
House  to  amend  H.R.  4005  according  to  our 
recommendations. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
mert  and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
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to  the  presentation  of  these  views  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
Sincerely. 

CasP.^R  W.  Wri.VBERCER, 

Secretary. 

Eiii.'.o.suie'- : 

SVMM.^RY  OF  M^JOR  DlFFfRKNCES  Bf.IWEl  ,N- 
H.R,  4u05  A.VD  H.R.  4720  (  .Aumi.ni.str.aiion 
Bum 

1  .  ,M'THORIZ.\i  ION  LEV  f  i.s 

Jin  millicnsj 
H.R.  4005 
Ui.ivcrsity   affiliated   facilities: 

1075    j,sj  25 

197G :2.  0 

1977    ]5  0 

State  formula  grants: 

1975    $32.5 

1976    _        40 

1977    5u 

H.R.  4720 
Uii;vci>ity   alliliated   facilities: 

1975    .        $4  'J 5 

1976    4.:.5 

1977    4.25 

.State  formula  grants: 

1975    30.875 

197G    30.875 

•'-'77  30  875 

.!.    Sl'LCI.^L   I'ROJECT   GR.INTS 

H  R.  4005  would  create  a  new  authority 
with  auihoriz.itions  of  ,$15  million  each  for 
FY"  76  and  77.  but  it  would  replace  only  one 
of  the  existing  project  grant  authorities 
(Section  303  of  Public  Health  Service  Act). 
H.R.  4720  would  create  a  new  authority  with 
authorizations  of  s.18.5  inillion  each  for  FY 
75.  76,  and  77  This  bill  would  replace  botii 
the  existing  authorities  (Section  303  of  the 
Pub.ic  Health  Service  Act  and  Section  304  ..f 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  ol  1973). 

3.    DECLINING    F>.DEEAL    MArclJ 

H  R.  4005  would  provide  for  a  Federal 
matching  rate  lor  Stale  formula  grants  t.f 
75',,  for  fiscal  years  75,  76.  and  77.  H.R.  4720 
v.-ould  provide  for  Federal  matching  ratc.^  of 
70',  III  FY  75.  60  ,  in  FY  76  ai.d  50  ,  in  FY 
77. 

4      fMtM.ARK    r.iR    DEIKSTiTfTIONALIZATICN 

H.R  4O05  would  require  States  to  utiliii- 
10'.  of  their  allocation  in  1976  to  imple- 
ment plans  designed  to  eliminate  inappro- 
priate institutionalization.  In  subsequent 
years,  the  earmark  lor  this  punjose  would 
be  30  .  .  H.R.  4720  would  not  provide  any 
buch  earmark  but  would  provide  a  30'  ict- 
.n.-ide  from  the  special  project  grant  authority 
to  be  used  at  the  Secretary's  discretion  for 
projects  of  national  sicnificanre  such  a- 
deitistitvnionalization. 

.■;.  fNivEi!SiTV-AFru.iAri:a  FAciLmi:s 

H.R.  4005  would  continue  grant?  to  U-^Fs 
fc.r  interdisciplinary  training  and  would 
allo'.v  prants  to  cover  the  costs  o!  administer- 
ing demonstration  facilities.  H.R.  4720  would 
continue  the  grants  to  UAFs  for  interdis- 
ciplinary training,  but  would  not  allow  grants 
to  cover  admlnlstraiive  costs  ol  demon- 
stration facilities  not  related  to  training 
projcc's. 

li.    FVALVATION    OF    SERVICLS 

H  R.  4720  woiUd  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  system  for  the 
evaluation  of  services  to  the  developmertally 
disabled  and  of  facilities  providing  sucii 
services.  H.R.  4005  would  include  no  such 
piovLsion. 

7.    INCLUSION    OF    DYSLEXIA 

H.R.  4005  would  include  djslexia  as  one 
of  the  disabilities  covered  under  this  pro- 
gram, and  would  not  require  that  the 
disabilities  specified  ui^.der  the  Act  be  r.etuo- 
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logical  condllioiis  H  K  4720  would  not 
Include  dyslexia  and  wcnild  retulti  the 
■iieiiroliigli:a!"  re([Mireir.ciit. 


THE    ACADEMY    AWARDS— ITALIAN 
NIGHT  IN  HOLLYWOOD 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

l)K    NKW    TOUK 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFStN  I  ATIVK.s 
Wednesday.  April  9.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  nife;ht 
millions  of  Americans  viewed  tlie  47th 
annual  Academy  Award.s  presentation 
from  a  star  studded  stage  in  Hollywood. 
Yet  unquestionably  the  true  stars  of  the 
evening  were  the  Italian  American  mem- 
bers of  the  film  community  who  walked 
ofT  with  five  major  awards. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  dramatic  award  was 
the  Best  Picture  of  the  Year  Award 
which  was  cajHured  by  Godfather  Part 
II.  the  movie  which  proved  that  films 
like  love,  can  be  better  tiie  .';ecoiid  time 
around.  There  were  many  skeptics  who 
saw  the  Godfather  Part  II  as  an  attempt 
to  capitalize  on  the  enormous  popularity 
of  their  award  winning  predecessor.  God- 
father Part  I.  The  decision  of  the  Acad- 
emy last  night  rendered  these  critics 
silent  and  placed  the  director  of  the  God- 
father series.  Francis  Ford  Coppola  as 
the  preeminent  figure  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture business  today. 

Tlie  overall  excellcnte  of  Godfather 
Part  II  resulted  in  it  winning  three  other 
key  awards.  Robert  De  Niro  won  the  Best 
Supporting  Actor  award  for  his  role  ns 
the  yoimg  Vito  Corleone.  Coppola  and 
Mario  Puzo,  the  creator  oi  the  novel,  won 
the  award  for  Best  Screenplay — Adap- 
tion. 

Yet  perhaps  the  nio.--t  poi<;nant  mo- 
ment of  the  evening  came  when  the 
award  for  Best  Original  Di-amatic  Score 
was  given.  Tlie  winner  was  none  other 
than  Carmine  Coppola  the  father  of 
Francis.  The  millions  who  viewed  the 
show  last  niglit  were  genuinely  touched 
by  the  younger  Coppolas  exhuberant  re- 
action to  his  father's  award.  The  great 
Italian  family  tradition  was  evident  last 
night  when  each  Coppola  paid  tribute 
to  one  another  lor  the  important  roles 
each  of  them  played  in  the  awards  proc- 
ess. I  do  admii  that  each  of  them  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  other,  for  in  their  own 
way.  they  each  used  their  talent-  to  help 
the  other  reach  the  pinnacles  of  success. 
Italian  night  in  Hollywood  did  not  end 
there.  "Amarcord  '  the  excellent  film  by 
and  about  the  immortal  Italian  director 
Felllnl  captured  the  Be-t  Forcuni  I  an- 
guage  Film  of  1974.  Tiie  presence  of  the 
Italian  American  enteitainment  and 
business  community  was  also  noted  with 
Frank  Sinatra  serving  as  one  of  the  em- 
cees of  the  evening,  Ernest  and  Julio 
Gallo  the  Internationally  know  n  vintners 
who  served  as  one  of  the  sponsors,  and 
Jack  Valenti,  president  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  who  helped  inescnt 
.some  of  the  awards. 

Last  night  was  a  proud  moment  for 
tiic  Italian  American  community  in  this 
Nation.  Our  representatives  in  the  film 
(I'lnmunity  were  recognised   and  given 
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some  of  liie  hitjhesi  honors  by  tlieir  i)ecis 
in  tiie  Motion  Picture  Academy.  The 
academy  had  thought  that  Godfather  I 
had  presented  them  with  a  film  they 
could  not  refuse  for  top  honors.  They 
learned  last  night  however  never  to  un- 
derestimate the  Italian  ability  to  make 
a  better  offer.  The  Corleone  family  has 
become  an  institution  in  their  own  right 
and  name  Coppola  will  symbolize  excel- 
lence in  the  film  industry  for  vears  to 
come. 

I  should  note  here  that  despite  all  the 
honors  bestowed  upon  the  "Godfather 
II"  and  Francis  Coppola  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  many  were  re- 
.spon.«ible  for  the  success  of  the  film.  He 
noted  in  his  acceptance  speech  "All  126 
of  the  actors  in  the  Godfather  should 
have  a  .share  in  this  Oscar  I  am  accept- 
ing." One  of  these  actors  I  am  proud  to 
say  is  my  dear  and  valued  friend  Vincent 
Coppola. 

The  Italian  American  film  community 
truly  had  one  of  its  finest  hours  last 
night  and  deserve  the  praise  of  all  Amer- 
II  ans  for  in  the  words  of  Cicero:  "For  it 
IS  commonly  said;  accomplished  labours 
;ire  pleasant" 
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HILLEL  SCHOOL  HONORS  JERALD 
C.  NEWMAN 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  1  iti:  IIOU.-SE  OF  REPREbENT.VTIVE.S 

Wcdnr^duy.  April  9.  1975 

M; .  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
liiend.  Jerry  Newman,  was  recently 
honored  by  tlie  Hillel  School,  Lawrence. 
NY.  I  would  like  to  make  his  remarks 
a  part  of  the  Record: 

Till-     honor     doesn't     belong     to     Joyce 
find  niyaelf.  but  to  all  of  you  attending  this 
dnuur  whose  support  makes  the  function- 
ing of  the  Hlllel  School  possible.  The  fun- 
danient.il   sectarian   teaching   of    the   Hlllel 
Sclio<il  IS  based  on  the  "Torah"  or  old  Testa- 
ment  of  the  Bible  which  is  sacred  to  both 
Jndai-ni  :md  Christianity.  In  a  time  when  the 
world  !s  in  the  turmoil  It  is  good  and  ncces- 
.-■arv   to  remember  and   study   these   sacred 
precepts.  The  miracle  of  the  rebirth  ol  Israel. 
irs  ^'rowth  and  almost  singular  staunch  sup- 
port of  our  own  U.S.  Is  a  current  day  miracle 
ui  ihf  tradition  of  our  forefathers.  For  tho.se 
who  accept  the  work  of  the  HiUel  Ycsheva  as 
a   ma'ter  of   tact.   I   would    like   to   tell   vou 
briofU    about    an    Israeli    soldk-r    who   .spent 
o\er  H  month.^  as  a  Svria   POVV    The   name 
of  till,  2J-year-old  is  Ben  Ma/u.'   Ma/ii/  says 
that  in  per.speciive  his  8  months  in  a  Syrian 
jail   rnu    be   considered   a   trapt'Uy    for   tho.se 
ulio  were  mutilated  or  lost  their  live.s  .vhcn 
pnsojiers.  Mai-u?:  recalls  the  Svrians  wanted 
to    break    our    spirit    and    they    wanted    to 
achieve  the  po.al  throti'ih  torture,  beating  and 
otlier   forms  of   cniclty.   I   was   cauylu    in   a 
strange  and  tense  environment  and  mv  iniiid 
preoccupied   itself   wiih   problems  of  Jewi.sh 
law.  I  wanted  to  return  to  a  life  of  Torah.  In 
captivity   what  I   longed   for  most  was  the 
Yeshiva,  not   because  it  is  a  haven  of  free- 
dom, or  becau.se  mv  clo.sc  friends  were  there, 
hut   because  it  is  a  home  of  Torah.  Let  this 
be   a   les.son   for   us   all.   Christian   and   Jew. 
Anierii-an  and  Israeli.  We  must   not   let  the 
rest  of  the  world  shake  us  from  our  fuiida- 
ni'-tiia!   religions   beliefs,   our  lUKierstaadii.i,' 


ol  nyhi  imd  wrong,  and  of  freedom  and  peace 
throu-h  strength  as  we  have  come  to  know 

If 

That  Is  what  the  Hillel  School  and  we  who 
are  all  here  tonight  are  about.  Jovce.  out 
<iiildren  and  I  thank  vou. 


ROCCO  A.  PETRONE— AMERICAN 
SPACE  PROGRAM  LEADER 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  9,  1975 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Rocco 
A.  Petrone,  Associate  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, has  long  been  a  key  figure 
in  the  achievements  of  our  national 
space  program. 

Dr.  Petrone  has  demonstrated  out- 
standing leadership  throughout  his  ca- 
reer starting  with  his  well-known 
achievements  as  a  football  player  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  followed  by  a 
distinguished  career  as  an  officer  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  career  as  a 
Corps  of  Engineers'  officer  brought  Dr. 
Petrone  to  the  Kennedy  Space  Center 
where  he  assumed  the  leadership  for  the 
development  and  construction  of  the  fa- 
cilities essential  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  Apollo  lunar  landing  program.  He 
then  succeeded  to  the  difficult  task  of 
being  the  launch  operations  director  for 
the  Apollo  program,  itself. 

Following  his  outstanding  effort  in 
this  exacting  and  demanding  program, 
Dr.  Petrone  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.  Because  of  his  broad  ex- 
pertise in  all  areas  of  oiu"  space  effort,  a 
short  time  later  Dr,  Petrone  was  brought 
to  Washington  as  Associate  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA.  There  he  has  helped 
build  a  strong  foundation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Space  Shuttle  trans- 
portation system  and  other  major  NAS.^ 
programs. 

Many  men  would  be  satisfied  to  rest  on 
the  laurels  of  Dr.  Petrone's  achieve- 
ments. He  has  been  recognized  not  only 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  but  by  many  profes- 
sional organizations  for  his  continued 
achievements  as  a  manager,  as  well  as 
technical  expert,  in  broad  scientific  and 
engineering  fields. 

Dr.  Petrone  very  soon  will  be  leaviiiy 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. His  loss  to  that  Agency  will 
be  substantial.  However,  as  the  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Resource  Recovery,  Dr. 
Petrone  will  again  accept  the  challenfie 
of  applying  his  experti.se  to  a  critical 
national  need. 

I  wish  to  be  among  the  first  to  com- 
mend Dr.  Petrone  for  his  outstandint! 
contributions  to  our  Nation's  goals  in 
space  in  the  1960"s  and  1970's  and  to 
wish  this  outstanding  public  .servant  well 
in  his  new  role  with  the  national  center. 
I  am  confident  that  with  his  leadership 
the  (enter  will  achieve  major  improve- 
ments in  our  national  resource  utiliza- 
tion in  the  years  ahead. 


April  0,  1970  ■ 


PRFSIiOENT     FORD     SHOULD     VETO 
FARM  BILL 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  Ti.E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  9,  1975 

^T!■.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
at  this  iioint  in  the  Recoro  three  recent 
editorials  urging  President  Ford  to  veto 
t'nefarmbill,  H.R.  4296. 

These  editorials  are  from  the  Miami 
Herald,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
Feedstuffs  Ma  gazine. 

The.se  editorials  reinforce  earlier  sup- 
j'ort  for  Presidential  disapproval  of  this 
legislation  as  expressed  by  the  Washing- 
ton Po-^t,  the  Washington.  Star,  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Tins  hill  is  a  co;isumer  rip-off. 

I'v,  Will  iiiciea.se  dairy  price  supports 
every  3  months  for  a  year.  Under  the 
Pftiatc  bill  consumers  will  pay  20  cents  a  ' 
l-Gund  more  for  butter,  10  cents  a  pound 
;n;'i-o  for  chee-c.  and  8  cents  a  gallon 
more  for  milk. 

under  tlie  House  vcrsicn  they  will  pay 
■0  (.cms  a  pound  more  for  butter,  5  cents 
a  pound  more  for  chese,  and  4  cents  a 
L  >;lon  more  for  milk. 

Under  either  version  the  taxpayers  will 
be  stuck  for  millions  of  dollars. 

The  fact  is,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  there 
is  no  grass  roots  support  for  this  bill.  It 
is  a  Washington  lobby  bill,  not  a  nation- 
ally supported  bill.  It  really  deserves  a 
veto. 

The  editorials  follow :        I 

IFio-ii  the  Miami  Herald.  Mar.  23,  1975] 

r-.HT.-    Rut's    C'o.st    to    CoNar;.iFRs    Shoulu 

Earn  Prc&idential  Veto 

De.niie    in.^ation    and    high    food    prices 

tiitre  is  an  'emergency  '  down  on  the  farm? 

Well.  yes.  if  you  would  believe  a  Senate 
coalition  of  liberal  freshmen  Democrats  from 
ihe  corn  country  and  the  farm  bloc,  includ- 
i:-.i;  Republicans.  In  the  Hou.se  this  group 
i'.as  htunped  subsidies  for  dairy  products 
ii'ine  by  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars. 

(We  are  relieved  to  read  that  only  four 
members  of  Florida's  15-man  House  dele- 
gation, none  of  them  from  South  Florida, 
■A-ent  for  heightened  subsidies,  which  cost 
■J4  billion  in  1972  for  not  growing  crops.) 

The  Senate  has  managed  committee-wise 
to  do  even  better  than  the  House.  Its  agri- 
culture panel  has  upped  the  ante  from  $495 
r.iillion  to  ,$953  million  to  consumers  In  a 
three-year  version  of  the  one-vear  House 
:^nce  subsidy  bill  with  higher  milk  and  cot- 
in:i  supports. 

For  good  measure  the  Senate  version  also 
iLciudcd  an  amendment  raising  price  sup- 
ports for  tobacco.  This  is  a  commodltv,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  the  Surgeon  General 
■<nys  IS  not  good  for  your  health. 

Subsidies  of  this  nature  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  a  'target"  price  which  is  the  difference 
between  the  market  price  and  the  politi- 
lally-fixed  price  ^'.henever  the  first  one  is 
anver. 

The  rEUonale,  as  The  Chicago  Tribune  ex- 
plained and  analyzed  it  lecentlv.  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"On  the  one  hand,  they  say  high  prices 
are  needed  to  induce  farmers  to  produce 
more  food.  On  the  other,  they  say  high  tar- 
gets are  needed  to  protect  farmers'  incomes 
irom  the  depressing  effects  of  the  big  crops 
expected  to  be  planted  this  year.  If  farmers 
are  in  danger  of  being  clobbered  by  over- 
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production,  it  hardly  makes  sense  to  argue 
that  they  need  to  be  induced  to  produce  yet 
more." 

Of  course.  But  too  little  farm  legislation 
since  the  1930s,  when  price  supports  neces- 
sarily originated,  has  made  any  economic 
sense.  Most  of  It  is  a  hollow  mockery  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  which  the  predom- 
inant big  industrial  farmers  (and  subsidy 
gatherers)  profess  to  serve. 

We  do  not  often  agree  with  the  clumsy 
pntics  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Buiz.  Hie 
has  promLsed,  however,  to  deliver  a  presi- 
dential veto  if  this  "emergency"  foolishi-ess 
down  on  the  farm  contliuics.  Lets  hear  it 
for  conunon  jei.se. 

I  From    the    San    Francisco    Chronicle, 
Mar.  28,    19751 
The  Senate  Votes  a  Farm   Handolt 
The   Senate's   version   of   the   farm   price 
support  bill  is  about  as  unconscionable  an 
.'  alhorizaiion  to  sack  the   U.S.  Treasury  as 
I'Ks  ever  come  out  of  Congress  in  all  its  long 
and  ingloiious  iiistory  of  giving  .nv.ay  money 
to  tiic  ma:i   with  the  hoe  and  tne  Cadillac. 
,      Pu .  through  with  fawning  haste  and  w  ith- 
oui.    Lhe   lexst   concern   for   the    liueres.s   of 
con.si';ners  staggering  under  very  high  lood 
prices  this  measure  would  cost  the  Trca.surv 
•'«20  billion  or  more  over  thee  years,  its  admin- 
istration   opDonents    predict.    Secretarv    of 
Agiiculture  Buik  has  said  he  will  urge  Presi- 
dent  Ford   to    veto   it   if   anything   like    the 
Senate's    bill    comes    out    of    a    conference 
committee. 

Last  week  the  House  passed  a  bill  in.stalling 
much  less  expensive  price  supports  amount- 
ing to  about  $470  million  and  for  one  year's 
duration  only.  Even  that  was  opposed  by 
Bum  as  unnecessary  and  a  reversal  of  exist- 
ing farm  policy  which  since  1973  has  run  in 
the  direction  of  getting  the  government  out 
of  the  agricultural  marketplace.  The  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  supports  him 
in  Ills  advocacy  of  less  government  involve- 
ment and  lias  opposed  both  the  Hou:;e  and 
Senate  bills.  We  are  glad  to  rr.-.e  tht.t  both 
California  senators,  Alan  Cranston  and  JoJm 
Tunncy,  voted  against  the  Senate  bill's  .$20 
billion  supports  end  we  cant  understand 
why  an  urban  congressman  tike  San  Fran- 
ci:=co's  Phillip  Burton  would  sieer  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  toward  ar.  enthusiastic 
embrace  of  this  logrolling,  anti-consumer 
legislation  that  will  inevitably  raise  the  price 
of  milk,  cheese  and  butter  and  conceivably 
the  price  of  grains,   cotton   and   tobacco. 

It  is  time  somebody  in  the  congressional 
leadership  showed  some  sense  of  responsi- 
bility toward  controlling  the  size  of  the 
coming  federal  deficit.  Knocking  off  these 
farm  price  supports  by  upholding  a  presi- 
dential veto  when  and  if  it  comes  wovild  be 
the  place  to  begin. 
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to  use  less  soybeans.  Or  scientists  to  .Tnd  new 
and  less  costly  substitutes." 

If  American  agriculture  is  going  to  meet 
tl-.e  growing  food  needs  bo-h  in  this  cou!nr.\ 
and  abroad,  it  needs,  more  tlian  ever,  an  in- 
centive sy rlein  to  encourage  expansion.  But 
an  i::.?entive  frcn  tr.e  m.vUo^tlace.  not  the 
government. 

Tlie  Preside:it  v.ould  do  v.ell  to  \eio  ■Vc 
emergency  Farm  Bill  now  mo\lng  tlirough 
Congress  if  agriculture  is  to  respond  to  the 
future  demands  of  the  marketplace.  Assur- 
edly, government  policy  .'-Iioulu  aim  at  pro- 
tcciiug  the  fanner  from  ;5ankn:ptcy.  whicn 
the  1973  Farm  Act  docs  by  set'.ir.^-  target  and 
loan  prices.  Those  price  levels  are  low.  con- 
.'ridering  tlie  cosi  of  producing  a  bushel  of 
corn  or  wheat  today.  But  ConJress  seems  to 
be  in  a  giveavay  mood  these  c.a\s  and.  un- 
lori  .inanely,  on  the  road  to  re'pising  the 
inarketp:ace  philosophy  it  aaopied  only  two 
year-;  ago  v.iitn  it  pussed  the  ci..r.T..i  iegi-U- 
tion. 

!•  .;een:s  xn  vs  that  Congress  does  not  have 
'.be  fanners'  best  interes:s  at  heart  when  it 
raises  target  prices,  v.-hich  in  a  vear  or  tv.o 
may  (jiiconrage  over-pro;au  tioii  and  :alse 
food  pr'ces  to  csusumer.-.  ii^  as  nrich  as  5-i 
bill:r:i  a  year,  if  a  recent  .stud;  done  by  it 
C'ba->e  Bank  .iu.usidiary  is  accurate. 

What  Coiigre-,?-  si-^ould  be  more  conc.-'riie<l 
.'.bout  1-  maintaining  o;k'!  export  ciiannels 
lor  US.  grain  and  food  prodttc'^  in  vic-w  of 
the  administration's  shabby  rreatnit.it  of  es- 
pori  contracts  between  U.S.  shippers  and 
foreif-u  buyers  over  the  past  tv.o  year.-.  !'•• 
ensuring  thai  tliere  wot."t  be  anv  more  en.- 
barcoe-,  or  'voluntary"  expert  .vale  cancella- 
tion.-', Ccnpress  could  do  irore  to  benef':  the 
Anurica:;  fanner  ilian  ar.v  level  ol  .a: 'c* 
piices.  ■* 

SccreU'V;  oi  Apriculttire  Eai!  B'.'.z,  speak- 
ingr  at  the  grain  conventitm  two  weeks  ago. 
outhner!  whai  40  years  of  unwise  go  .•ernmor,: 
Jam-,  policies  did  to  the  larmcr.  and  pei-h.ips 
v.-hai  a  rcLurn  to  the  old-time  pclicies  niighi 
do  in  tiie  future.  ■When  government  lopns 
and  price  supports  were  estaiilished  as  the 
inccinivc  level."  Butz  reniinoed  ihe  grr.in 
men,  "vnc  paid  a  price  for  I'.io  governmsni's 
involvement,  in  the  commodity  business.  Stu - 
pluses  overflowed,  and  t;,e  lavpaver  ki^Vcd 
out  a  million  dollars  a  dav  just  for  sto-r'ge 
Foreign  producers  undersold"  us  in  the  world 
markets  just  enough  to  ^lear  their  snppiie- 
The  American  taxpayer  also  pencimed  the 
inventory  function  of  the  world.  The  '\ni»'- 
ican  farmer  suffered  because  the  suiplu  e- 
held  by  his  government  constituted  a  price 
ceiling  which  he  could  not  pier.te  in  ihose 
years  that  market.s  did  improve." 

If  Congress  wants  to  do  something  right 
for  lhe  agricultural  economy  of  thk  couuiiv 
it  ir.iglit  bone  up  on  its  historv. 


[From  Feed.stuffs,  Mar.  31.  1975] 
The     Cost     of    GovERNrviENT    Interfehf  n-ce 

"In  one  sector  of  our  economv  after  an- 
other, and  on  one  occasion  aft^r  another,  we 
.seem  to  be  'hooked'  on  a  philosophy  of  result 
by  regulation,"  the  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  recently  observed  before  a 
national  meeting  of  grahi  men  who  have 
witnessed  over  the  past  two  years  a  marked 
rise  in  profits  for  farmers  who  operated  more 
freely  from  government  intervention  than  in 
the  previous  40  years. 

In  getting  hooked  on  more  and  more  reg- 
ulation, CBOT's  Warren  Lebeck  explained, 
"we  mistake  results  for  solutions.  Lowering 
the  price  of  soybeans  for  Uistance.  In  reality, 
the  result  merely  gives  the  appearance  of  "a 
solution.  Not  the  fact  of  a  solution.  A  lower 
price  for  soybeans  does  not  encourage  farm- 
ers to  grow  more  acres  of  soybeans.  Or  apply 
more  fertilizer  to  their  fields.  Or  stimulate 
plant  geneticists  to  breed  higher  yielding 
varieties.  Nor  does  it  encourage  consumers 


A  TEI.BUrE  TO  JOH>;  WOODEN  MiU 
UCLA 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

Of     CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOU.'rE  OF  REPRESFXT  HlVt.S 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1975 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  Wooden 
recently  retired  basketball  coach  at  the 
University  of  California.  Los  Aneeles.  is 
a  legend  in  an  age  when  fev.-  leeeiids 
remain. 

Last  week  his  UCLA  Bruin  basketball 
team  beat  Kentucky,  92-85.  to  capture 
the  NCAA  national  basketball  champion- 
ship for  tlie  10th  time,  extending  their 
own  NCAA  title  record.  It  was  the  8th 
national  title  in  9  years  for  John  Woo- 
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cicn.  hi-i  885ih   and  la^t  victory  in  40 
;.e.ir.s  as  a  co;vh  In  27  years  at  UCLA  he 
rompileri  a  remarkable  620-147  won-lost 
record.  "No  m;'n  v  :11  ever  domirite  any 
:-q->crt  like  this  nun  d:ci."  said  MarqiietVo 
ja.sketb.ill  coach  AI  McCaire  of  Wooden 
His    .slreiii-th    a^    a    c::a(h.    like    his 
strength  as  a  person,  scems  from  h's  re- 
iiancs  en  fundamentals:  in  baskelball- 
hard  practice,  endurance,  quickness,  and 
team  pl-y;   j.i  i,fe;  inic^rritv,  humility" 
and  devotion  to  familv.  lie  i.s  c  ,  fmc  a 
man  as  he  is  an  cutst.ndins  coach,  and 
lie  hcis  unprecedented  rcspoct  Trom  ccl- 
le?T;ucs.  players,  and  f.n.s. 

S.oeakinir  of  Wooden  aiu/  last  week's 
final  victory,  die  t'ew  Yoik  liui-s  re- 
poricd: 

WUen  he  e:itcroa  tlic  fress  rocni  al^cr  the 
game,  he  received  Ion-  appHuze  from  more 
than  200  reporters.  Tl.at  was  just  one  or 
the  thin^q  !n  col'effo  basketball  Uui*  hr.vc 
^•■nppcnvd  o;  '.y  to  John  W.  oclcii. 

Jo!:n  Wooden  i';  .•jomcone  to  believ  in 
I'Oth  on  nnd  off  th.-  coiirt.  Hi'  le-^jcy'c:'- 
trnd.' far  beyond  UCLA. 
^  Con-ratt-lnti-ns  arc  al  o  in  order  for 
^.'0  UCLA  term  .;iui  .  ta.'f.  Tiie  parti-i- 
panls  in  the  lyvc  NCAA  championship 
\k-tory  wore:  L\Me  Moyei-s.  Margues 
Johnson,  Ri:hard  Washinsiton,  Pete 
TrgoMch,  Andre  McCarter.  and  IJ.dph 
Orolhnscr. 


OLDER    AMF.RICxNS    A!'IENDMENT3 

HON.  .MAROLD  E.  I'OkU 

;:>'  Tli."  KOVSE  CP  REFllESE^rr  VrrVES 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1973 

Mr.  rORD  of  Tennc-,  :ce.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  regret  missing  the  vet'?  en  the  olc'cr 
Any.nca'is  amcrtnicnf.;  ^estcrdav  olTi- 
cial  conimit.T.cnts  in  my  district  pre- 
■icntcd  mo  from  roLurninf;  to  Washing- 
ton in  time  to  cast  my  vol-,  i  am  de- 
h  hied,  ho-.vever.  thnl  II.R.  3r):^2  va-.%e6 
tlie  House  by  the  ovcrvhelmin-  rnaiority 
of  377yca~  to  19  i.ays. 

The    Older    Americans    Act    e.\t:  nds 
!.:ar.y  programs  which  have  scrvtd  the 
needs    ot    senior    citizens    and    brought 
many  benefits  to  the  communitv  at  'argc 
In  my  own  city  of  Memphis,  "the  State 
and    conimunif.    proKra.Ti    grants    p-o- 
\ided  over  26.000  Mempliis  area  sen-or 
citizen;    with    free    transportation    last 
year.  Tiicse  -ranto  made  it  pos-ible  f-r 
the  Memphi.s  area  for  tl.e  a:ing  to  "ive 
nuorniation.    advice,    and    ivicnals"  to 
1.031  caller.s.  e.'^-ort  service  to  309  elderiv 
and  enroll  over  16.000  old^r  -M.=mphians 
ni  Pro-ram  Outrea.:i.  .Memphi.s  Senior 
citizens.  Inc  .  enrolled  over  2.300  senior 
c.ti/en::    in   social    recreation    prom  ims 
and  provided  counseling  to  an  over  a-e  60 
c.  Hers  per  montli  lust  year. 

The  older  American  communitv  .serv- 
:. •=  propram.  also  extended  bv  H.R  392-' 
jji-ovided  Memphis  Senior  Ci'tizen.s'.  inV 
v:th  funds  to  employ  60  older  Mem- 
Jihians  on  a  part-time  ba.sis,  and  provide 
mem  with  health  insurance,  medical 
c.ire.  transportation,  and  meals  in  addi- 
tion to  the  wa-.-es.  On  a  national  basis 

Mj,"ni!i'^°'^'^"^  ^'"^  ^^"^^'e  an  estimated 
-10.000  part-time  jobs  for  older  vo-k- 
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ers.  Tile  program  provides  part-time  jobs 
to  low-:ncome  pcrso-.s  ever  55  wiio  l.cAe 
ie^:  pro.-pects  of  employment  otherwise 
Thts  continued  fundins  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  li.L;ht  of  Uie  admini..tration-s 
iritentiuu  to  halt  the  use  o:  ui.-n-  ■.,u- 
ary  funds  of  the  Compivhensive  Employ- 
ment and  Tnunine?  Act  tCETA.  to  .-up- 
i>  'It  older  v.-'j.i-ker  pro-^rams 

Also  cxteiHierl  i.  tiie  nmri  ion  i.ro  rum 
-or  tiie  elderly.  Shelby  Countv  wa.s  one  cf 
tour  counties  in  Tennessee  able  to  pro- 
vu.e  1.100  senior  citizens  with  a  hot  meal 
f  V  ry  weckd.'.y  last  year. 
^  O.ie  of  tlie  most  si-niHcr-nt  programs 
iuiiocd  by  H  R.  3922  is  the  ncwlv  created 
fpoci.il  ser  ice  prograra  nhi;h  hopes  to 
Piwjde  an  alternative   to  institutional 
care  for  tiie  eldeily.  The  program  will 
lis  -i.'-t  Stale  and  local  r&oi.' ;  s  in  in--,v!. '- 
in?   honicmakcr  services,   home  health 
fcrvif  ,-s.  shoj-iping  service.s,  and  a  variety 
vt  other  .^eruce?;  designed  to  heln  the 
cricrly   lead   a   more   indepei;dait   li:e 
Especially  i.otewort:-y  is  a  GAG  rep.-rt 
.'.iiicn  eoliinated  that  if  we  could  cu'  the 
a.'era^'c  length  of  slay  in  huspitals  by 
•;ii  1  day.  bptwcfn  J.l  billion  n'ld  «;3  bil- 
hon  m  .senior  citirms  h-alth  cr.re  r osts 
\.M!iid  be  saved. 

Tiiis  legi.<:lation  Jias  pro\Jded  r.si't- 
vrico  jn  key  rrc?.<!  o."  co  rem  to  the  cl- 
f'::'y;  mi  r-.'inn.  hr>'s:i  •.  t:a"-^'-v",,.-.,fi .., 
and  he  Irh.  The  Older  American  Amend- 
ments Act  goes  a  lonT  way  toward  meet- 
ing priority  needs  in  a  convirclif  nsive 
manner,  nirnufh  my  men  be.-.ship  on  tlie 
Seloct  Committee  on  A-in?,  j  hope  to  ex- 
plore ar.d  recommend  other  lPr;is]aHoii 
vh;  h  v,'il)  :.,h]  to  the  im-ortanl  first  step 
til?  ..fju--e  took  yesterday. 
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:  0""TLL  r-RIZE  WINN):.^  URGES 
I'lGMEH  PAY  VO-l  \'ErERAN3 
iI03j-iTAL    FHYSICrAN'5 

IWK  ROWALD  i!.  Nmil 

OF  omo 
T.V  THIi  HOtj-sr:  OF  Rl  PREf^FMT.^TIV'Lrf 

Wcdncfdau.  April  9.  1975 
Kv.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  -hare  with  my  colleaCTtts  a  thoup.h'ful 
letter  from  Dr.   Frederick   C.   PuDbbm- 
dean  of  the  V/estern  Reserve  University 
bcnool  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Robbins.  besid- s  bci-g  an  eminent 
personage  in  tlie  field  of  medical  t  Ji-ca- 
tion.  was  the  recipient  of  a  Nobel  prize 
for  hi.5  re.search  in  the  field  of  poll; 
H:.<  letter  reads  a.s  roliov;s : 

March   31.    1975. 

.  f^.t""  ^"^''■""■'•""'•^  ^Iottl:  As  a  niember 
of  the  Comniittee  on  Veterans"  Affairs  vou 
are  a'v..re  ol  the  importance  of  the  Veterans' 
Ho.spitals  la  car.ng  for  this  n.-.tians  fo;-mpr 
i-ervR-einea.  I  am  sure  ihat  the  care  provided 
by  the  Wade  Park  Verera.is'  AdniJnLstratlon 
H&spi'al  to  veterai.s  from  your  district  and 
nortnern   OJ.io   is   a   m.iiter   of   concern   to 

HR.  lo-to.  a  bill  to  permit  adju.stmen'  of 
ph.v.sicians'  salarie.s  in  the  V  A.  ho,spit<.is  is 
o.  Importance  to  the  V  A.  ..v.^-em  and  to  our 
.eaching  In.stitution.  Our  .Sch.xil  of  Medicine 
oecame  formally  involved  in  the  proqrams  of 
■i-.e  VA  in  1946  with  the  e^,Mb;lshmenc  of  a 
Deans  Committee  to  advise  -lie  ho.spitaI  for 
.he  purposes  of  "giving  the  veteran  tlie  hlt-h 
P-C  u'..cvx  of  niMilcal  erf.  uf  a:r,.idt:i.' 


POM  -radmtc  study,  and  of  ralsine  rener^n- 
ll'MtcTs"ttes..°.'    "'"'""'    Prr^^tice-  in    ti!e 

^■e  Wade  Park  farihtv  is  nre^»;viv  -  i-.o 
jor  undergraduate  and  graduate  teuchlil-  site 
of  tlrs  E-hcr-l.  v>  beMeve   th:..  roIat:on^h  , 
has  been  beaeflci.l  to  -le  onahiv  of  p-.tl-r- 
caro.  as  wcU  p.-  to  the  medical  school's  teich' 
n\-   irogranu  Uecriuse  cf   tlie  excei.-ti -.n-ii"'- 
Hole  physiclaiss  attracted   to   He  V  J^     i,n " 
i^ram.  '  "'  1  ^" 

We  arc  cncrned.  however,  that  th'-'e  ev. 
ccle.it  scr;ices  ynd  program,  aro  in  danc."- 
of  de'.rrloiv.ti-.,i  l;ecause  the  $SG.000  ceUiaV. 
on  physicians-  .-a!ur:e^^  is  h.-.urg  a  sorlo;-^ 
ir.Tact  on  the  I!ospitar.s  ablUtv  to  recru  t 
jnd  retain  ouahSed  dortors,  f-t  cxa-n-'" 
i.ij  l.onl  V..^.  IIo.s;,ltil  with  whi.  h  we  >"re' 
amiiaced,  has  bs.-n  unable  to  attract  radiolo- 
ri-is  -MiJ  ane.sthesicIogiKts.  This  situation  lias 
>  ■.;erely  hanciicapj-ert  the  medit.u  scrMces  rs 
•.'..a  as  the  mediial  educ&Uon  a-d  train'n'- 
»r  -r.ims  here.  It  has  compt lieci  tlie  a-.lniiirii- 
tra'or  to  contract  out  f c  r  ccrtn.in  .■:crvicr>s.  Ke- 
ciiUment  of  an  ur^^ienilv  i.cciied  Chief  of 
i^\rlioicgv  nas  alsa  \icsn  Eerlot.slv  hampfrol 
bythc-.-'ahMycc-Ulng.  ' 

I'i  i-hcrt,  m.'.ny  ciiuihfietl  phyi-iclai.s  v.ui 
not  ccnslc'T  po.suions  at  the  hospitu  and 
otlirs  wUI  c^ms  only  en  a  p.irt  time  basis 
nhic.i  \v\\\  rcrmit  them  to  e.-irn  out.  iJe  ia- 
cme.  In  either  c.t..e,  patient  care  s^ifTer-.  * 

To  correct  this  situation,  we  urge  you  'o 
give  •'trong  support  to  H.R.  loFj  which  will 
!-ive  the  hosini.il  ,sdnunlfetrat>vr  discretionary 
r.-.it:i'.r!ty  to  increase  phy.slclan  saiarie.<;  up  to 
^■^  ■  ovc-r  the  current  $3  j.OOO  cciliiit'  Pa-s-a"" 
of  this  niei.Tiire  woir.d  Etrengthea  both  pa- 
tient care  and  our  cooperative  teachhie  cro- 
'jr-i-s  with  the  V.A. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FKFDI.T.ICK  C.  noKi.iNS.  M.D.. 
licun,  VJcU'crn  nesfrvc  XJnivcr-j.fj 
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liOiN.  JAMES  L.  02ERSTAR 

or  nnN-.\-:;soTA 

T.;  -il-.Z  HOUiiE  OF  REPRESEN  TA I  K TS 

Wrff'.'rsd,'7y.  April  9,  1975 

Mr  OBER3TAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
1  '.ea.ure  to  be  able  to  share  with  other 
Alembers  of  Con",ress  the  winning  essay 
from  a  recert  contest  at  the  Collece  of 
St.  &Tiio!astica,  Duluth,  Minn. 

In  lier  outstanding  e.ssay  Loui.se  I.om- 
men  examines  tlie  problems  of  world 
iuinger  and  calls  for  the  developm-nt  of 
a  national  food  jiolicy  and  program  de- 
si.ened  to  alleviate  tlie  widespread  hun- 
ser  and  malnutrition  tiirouL;hor.t  the 
woild. 

In  this  essay.  Ms.  Lommen  speaks 
with  amazinv:  intellisence  and  comjias- 
sion  about  one  of  the  mo.  t  important 
and  cjmple:-:  problems  the  world  faces. 

Tlie  essay  follows : 

WOR I  U    K.\  MINK 

Our  naiior.  does  not  live  in  isolation  With 
our  ad-«nced  ne.work  cf  comnuinir;\ti oas. 
new-,  01  other  nations  magicaily  comns  mto 
our  homes  many  times  a  dav.'Thtis.  tliese 
nations  and  their  evetVs  have  hecome  part 
of  us  and  our  cuMiire  atid  should  result  in  an 
Increase  m  world  clocene.ss  and  concern.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  tlie  c.a.;e.  Neither  does  the 
fact  Ihat  we  are  a  Christian  nation  automati- 
cally re^tilt  in  love  for  our  neighbors  For 
love  implies  not  onlv  attitudes  but  also  ac- 
tions It  t.s  not  enough  to  be  concerned  or 
even  appalled  at  Interna' ion  a!  ronflicts,  If, 
Pf'er  thf  :-.e-.vs  i,'.  o-er.  01  e  mert-ly  .•i.viu'hes 
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the  channel  and  erases  it  from  memory. 
Therefore,  let  us  look  closer  at  what  we  our- 
selves can  realistically  do  to  help  dissolve  the 
greatest  of  these  international  problems. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  biggest  causes  of 
conflict  between  nations  Is  hunger  resulting 
from  over-population.  There  are  simply  too 
many  people  for  the  amount  of  food.  A  hun- 
gry man  wUl  hate  and  steal;  a  hungry  mob 
will  loot  and  pillage;  a  hungry  nation  will 
make  war.  Thus,  it  Is  to  our  advantage  to 
help.  Another  cause  of  conflict  Is  economic 
development.  The  development  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  nations  is  inseparable  from  the 
disparity  between  production  and  availabil- 
ity between  developed  and  developing  na- 
tions. Once  again,  the  problem  is  man  and 
his  food  supply. 

This  Is  not  a  new  idea,  and  yet  so  little 
has  been  done.  People  are  inclined  to  regard 
themselves    as   powerless    in   such   a    vastly 
complex  and  helpless  situation.  "What  can 
I  alone  do?"  they  ask.  The  Catholic  church 
is  advocating  meatless  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Fridays.  Reducing  our  beef  consumption 
would  allow  us  to  make  better  use  of  our 
farm  land  because  crops  for  livestock  com- 
prise half  of  the  United  States'  farm  acreage 
with  beef  being  the  most  inefficient  form  of 
protein  supplier.  The  grain  to  beef  ratio  ia 
10-1,  while  grain  to  pork  is  4-1.  and  grain 
to  poultry  2 1 2-].  Cutting  down  on  beef  con- 
sumption would  not  deprive  us  nutritionally 
since  the  American  diet  is  so  rich  that  we 
could  eliminate  meat  and  stiU  take  in  enough 
protein  to  fill  our  entire  dally  protein  al- 
lowance.   This    protein    is   obtained   in    the 
form  of  dairy  products,  beans,  nuts,  grains 
and  vegetables.  However,  since  most  Ameri- 
cans eat  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  pro- 
tein they  can  use,  and  since  it  cannot  be 
stored    in   the    body,   the   excess   protein   is 
literally  wasted.  Nevertheless,  our  beef  con- 
sumption has  doubled  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  ^ 

If  we  cut  down  on  beef,  our  (human) 
food  production  could  be  increased,  and 
every  acre  of  land  could  be  used  to  its  best 
advantage.  Americans  seem  convinced  that 
any  reduction  in  their  food  consumption 
means  deprivation.  Actually,  the  opposite  is 
true.  Americans  would  be  forced  to  become 
more  aware  of  the  nutritional  quality  as 
«ell  as  the  quantity  of  the  food  they  "con- 
s  me.  Thus,  if  the  land  were  used  to  its  best 
pn  >  K,^^.^"'*  *^^  resulting  food  surplus 
equitably  distributed,  nutritional  improve- 
ment, not  deprivation  would  result.  Coupled 
uith  mcreased  research,  reforestation  of  hill- 
sides, reduction  of  .soil  erosion  and  the  more 
efficient  use  and  reuse  of  water,  effective  land 

wo^-J^Tmre.  ^°""^  ^°  "^"^^^  ^°  ^- '-- 
The  distribution  of  the  food  surplus  which 
could  result  from  a  large-scale  appllcat  on  of 
^bf.  nuT'"'?"°""'*  programs  /.s  an  invalu- 
able, although  temporary,  solution.  A  per- 
manent solution  is  improved  farming  tech- 
niques not  only  in  our  country  but  in  other 
nations  as  well.  We  can  promote  this  by  sup- 
pl  ing  such  things  as  better  seeds,  simple 
Ihow  ::"P\^'"^"^«  «"d  aids,  and  fertilizer 
How  much  more  logical  and  humanitarian 
It  IS  to  use  fertilizer  to  help  feed  starving 
people,  than  to  u.se  it  to  gro^-  a  deep  gTeen 

In  addition,  much  desperately  needs  to  be 
the  UnitlH%f  ?  °l  '^e'«l«tion.  As  it  stands, 
vnwY  r  !?  ®^'*^''''  ^"^  "°  national  policy  on 
v;o.id  food  and  hunger.  As  a  result,  both  Food 
For   Peace  and  AID  funds  are   Included  in 

m  bacVlfo-''^'''/""*""  ^""^^-^  ^^'-^  been 
funri«  c  .  /■•  '*"'^  '"°-^'^  °^  *^e  remaining 
funds  sent  to  South  Vietnam,  even  though 
the  areas  of  famine  crisis  are  Asia.  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  South  Vietnam  is  only 
one  example,  however  it  is  time  that  we  re- 
e.xamlne  our  priorities  and  values  concern- 
ing guns  and  people:  we  do  not  approve  of 
Jombing  innocent  people  and  entire  towns 
.\et   we   are   able   to   calmly   watch   nations 
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slowly  starve  to  death.  If  the  developed  na- 
tions would  devote  only  ic;;  of  the  resources 
and  energy  now  going  into  arms  to  the  war 
against  hunger,  there  would  be  Uttle  real 
need  within  a  decade. 

Thus,  by  examining  our  values  and  priori- 
ties, both  individual  and  national,  and  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  action,  we  can  help 
eliminate  world  hunger.  We  are  morally  obli- 
gated to  become  actively  Involved,  not  only 
because  we  are  Christians,  but  because  we 
are  human  beings.  However,  this  means  ac- 
tion— not  pity. 
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HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATfVES 

Wednesday.  April  9,  1975 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  years  we  have  seen  the  administra- 
tion's agricultural  policy  or  lack 
thereof,  create  a  market  situation  which 
has  devastated  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy to  the  point  that  increasing  num- 
bers of  small  farmers  ha^e  been  forced 
to  abandon  dairying. 

At  a  time  when  the  costs  of  products 
essential  to  the  production  of  milk  were 
skyrocketing  and  the  prices  farmers  re- 
ceive for  their  milk  were  falling,  the 
administration  compounded  the  problem 
by  opening  import  gates  to  large  volumes 
of  cheaper  daii-y  products.  Even  now  the 
administration  speaks  of  negotiations 
and  compromise  instead  of  following  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  imposing  counter- 
vailing duties  on  subsidized  European 
imports. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
stands  firm  in  its  opposition  to  increased 
dairy  price  supports  as  a  means  to  enable 
the  small  farmer  to  muddle  through  our 
economic  crisis.  On  the  one  hand  the  ad- 
ministration controls  our  agricultural 
economy  by  importing  masses  of  foreign 
dairy  products  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  administration  argues  against  in- 
creased support  prices  by  citing  the  need 
for  a  free  and  uncontrolled  agricultural 
economy. 

Because  of  the  instability  in  agricul- 
tural prices,  fanners  each  spring  face  a 
critical  decision.  Should  they  continue 
to  run  feed  and  grass  through  a  dairv 
cow  and  try  to  sell  the  milk  at  a  profit'^ 
Or  should  they  plant  tlieir  farms  fence- 
to-fence  in  corn,  cereals,  and  soybeans 
and  hope  prices  turn  a  profit  at 
harvest? 

For  farmers  in  Wisconsin,  the  decision 
is  imminent.  Milk  prices  continue  below 
the  cost  of  production.  When  prices  get 
that  low,  farmers  question  whether  they 
ought  not  to  grow  corn  and  grain  out- 
right for   cash,   instead   of   running   it 
through  a  hayburner — a  cow.  The  prof- 
itable decision  for  a  Wisconsin  farmer 
at  the  present  time  would  be  to  get  out 
of  dairying  altogether  and  choose   an 
alternative,  which  is  exactly  the  decision 
forced  on  him,  incidentally,  by  the  ad- 
ministration  and   its    chief   lieutenant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  Their 
pursuit  of  the  Flanigan  plan  to  imple- 
ment a  policy  of  grain  exports  and  dairy 
imports  has  been  unofficial,  but  crystal 
clear.  They  have  actively  sought  to  drive 


.small  dairy  farmers  out  of  business  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy  and  force  them 
into  grain  production  or  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed. 

We  are  the  strongest,  most  productive 
dairy  nation  in  the  world.  I  am  not  an 
economist,  but  is  it  reasonable  to  ship 
our  .srain  abroad,  run  it  through  foreign 
dairy  cows,  process  it.  and  then  import 
it  back  to  this  country,  inspect  it  before 
it  comes  in  and  store  it  in  warehouses 
when  T\e  could  produce  it  ourseI\es'^^'  I 
do  not  think  so. 

For  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  there 
is  no  good  alternative  to  dairying  Wis- 
consin is  a  hilly  State,  and  "the  Tliird 
District  which  I  represent  is  its  hilliest 
part.  Stretching  for  300  miles  along  the 
Mississippi  River,  the.se  rolling  unglaci- 
ated  hills  have  been  covered  over  the  ages 
by  a  rich  t/jpsoil.  This  topsoil  supports  a 
thick  carpet  of  grass.  It  is  because  of 
sucii  nch  pastureland.  ideally  suited  to 
dair\  ing.  that  Wisconsin  produce;  45  per- 
cent of  tlie  Nation's  cheese,  and  the  Third 
District  is  the  Nation's  leading  milk-pro- 
ducing  district  by  a  large  margin. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  hills  are 
ideally  suited  to  dairy,  they  are  ill-suited 
to  crops.  For  a  farmer  to  plant  fence-to- 
fence  crops  against  these  hills  means 
turning  over  the  sod  and  exposing  the 
loose  topsoil.  Without  the  roots  of  the 
grass  to  hold  it  back,  the  work  of  the  rain 
in  a  shoi  t  time  will  make  for  a  "muddy 
Mississippi."  Planting  those  hills  fence- 
to-fence  in  cereal  grain  or  corn  will  re- 
distribute the  Third  District's  topsoil 
from  Wisconsin  to  Louisiana. 

Can  dairymen  turn  to  beef?  Beef 
means  corn;  and  even  if  beef  prices  were 
ill  a  point  which  would  encourage  farmers 
to  enter  the  business,  ■which  thev  are  not 
corn-fed  beef  is  not  an  alternative 
Grass-fed  beef  may  somedav  be  an 
answer,  when  and  if  the  count:v  decides 
to  tolerate  it. 

The  point  is.  farmers  in  tiie  Third  Dis- 
trict have  no  alternative  to  dairving 
wlu.n  does  not  risk  substantial  envi>on- 
;nental  damage. 

The  small  farmer  knows  the  problem 
In  the  last  20  months,  over  4.000  farmers 
ni  Wi.-consin  have  left  dairving.  These 
sr,.a]l  farmers,  the  traditiomd  defender^ 
o:  the  topsoil.  who  for  years  iiave  jn'ac- 
ticed  contour  farming,  stiiii  cropping 
ard  carefiil  '>vatershed  management,  now 
mry  be  loiced  to  knowinglv  violate  these 
piacticts.  or  get  out  of  farming  alto- 
gether. 

It  i<  ou:  lesponsibility  to  stop  pur.niine 
a^iicultuial  policies  which  force  tliis  re- 
sult nnd  begin  to  give  the  small  dairv 
luimi:!-  .<,'jme  asriciilturdl  si.;ui!itv. 


THE  FILM  AS  PROPAGANDA 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-JATIVf-.o 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1975 
-Ml.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Speaker,   the 


propaganda  film  seems  to  be  making  the 
circuit  again  in  our  country.  The  sub- 
jects this  time  are  mainland  China  and 
Vietnam. 
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Walter  Goodir.un.  a.s.>istant  ediior  of 
ti:e  arts  and  lei.-ure  section  of  the  New 
York  Times,  lias  written  an  interesting 
review  of  three  films  that  he  describes 
a.^  works  of  propaganda.  At  this  point 
I  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
luticle  entitled  -The  False  Art  of  the 
Proi;at;aiida  Fihn"  from  th?  New  York 
Times. 

T;iE  F.irsE    Art    of    ..nt    Pkijp.^g.'.nha    Fu  m 
(By  Walter  Goodman) 

lu  inos;  laiidi  oroitnd  the  ylobc.  prupa- 
i-.iuda  Is  a  mouopolv  of  the  slate,  la  this 
v.ountry.  hoi^ever,  the  most  iiotabie  e.Xiimples 
of  the  craft,  such  as  the  three  current  ftlnis 
disciL'^^ed  below,  roine  from  the  ntaic's  ad- 
versarie.5.  Wheti  Shli'cy  I.TacLalne  takes  a 
camera  crt'W  'o  C'hitia  or  Jane  Fonda  takes 
one  to  North  Vietnam  or  wheii  Peter  Davl.s. 
who  made  the  TV  doc  iimentary.  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  seta  out  to  do  a  film 
about  the  war  li^  Southeast  Asia,  nobody 
t-xpects  a  testimonial  to  US.  loreiga  policy. 
Yet  worki;  ot  propaganda — works  v  h'-v.se  pri- 
mary desl(,-n  and  overriding  eMect  Is  the  pro- 
motion of  a  ca.^^e  or  cau.se.  visually  wl'hoiit 
the  liireirion  beisv  made  explicit — ofttii 
.send  forth  messages  that  their  creators  did 
not  Intend  and  In  the  process  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  creators'  set  of  nund  and  t,uld- 
in^  impulse^. 

The  O.tser  Half  of  the  Sky:  A  China 
Memoir  '—currently  at  the  Whltnev  and  to 
be  .shown  April  15  on  Chan.nel  i:j — Is  the 
account  of  a  three-week  vLsit  to  China  In 
the  spring  of  1973  bv  a  group  of  American 
women  selected  by  Shirley  MacLaiae.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  actress  herself,  they  Included  a 
13-year-old  from  California  and  an  elderly 
Boatonian.  a  taikative  black  act-vist  from 
Mis.^lssppi  and  a  talkative  whifi  admirer 
of  George  Wallace  from  Texas,  a  psychologist 
from  San  Fraticlsco.  a  sociolo(;!ft  from 
Puerto  Rico  a  Navaho  C'o-directed  bv  Miss 
MacLalne  and  Claudia  Weill,  atid  made  with 
the  cooperati 'U  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  a  tood- 
lunn(jred.  .sappy  -sort  of  travelogue,  aguph 
V. ith    handholdmtis,    hiigjiings   and    klsslngs. 

The  most  .irrestlng  sequence,  for  those  who 
fan  bring;  them.selves  to  watch  it.  is  the  de- 
livery of  a  baby  by  Caesarian  section  to  a 
woman  who  remains  cc.n.^rlous  from  start  to 
finish:  Its  done  with  needles.  The  most  In- 
structive scenes  are  tho.se  ui  which  the 
women  from  America,  inquiring;  into  the 
state  of  Chinese  women  now  that  ;hey  have 
attained  "liberation.  '  learn  that  the  word 
signifies  marrym.^  a  man  w;:h  the  correct, 
political  attitudes  and  then  t.^king  a  Job  to 
the  specifications  of  the  state  Except  for  a 
show  of  dismay  when  a  tesidt-nt  commissar 
explains  that  If  a  Mk  helans;c;:;  were  to  appear 
in  tiie  New  China,  he  would  luive  to  be  re- 
educated to  the  service  of  The  People.  Miss 
MacLalne.  who  wrote  as  well  as  produced 
tins  film,  seems  entirely  graiiSed  with  the 
way  things  have  been  going  since  Chlna'.-> 
liberiition.  a  word  she  employs  without  Irony 
Today,  she  reports,  the  peasants  "are  the 
masters  of  the  country"  (Mls,s  MocLalne 
plays  fair;  she  speaks  her  own  most  latuoiis 
lines.  Madame  Chou  En-Iai.  making  a  gviest 
appearance,  probably  had  her  lines  written 
fur  her  at  headquarters  i 

In  one  quite  touching  scene,  a  won.::ii  te'.ls 
ot  how  her  feet  were  bound  under  the  old 
regime  For  some  reason,  tlie  concerii  of 
these  flimmakeri  over  bondage  stops  at  the 
.inkles.  Ml^o  MacLanie  sejiii;  enthralled  by  a 
socieiy  in  whicli  a'l  small  boys  are  taught 
tliat  their  mission  in  life  is  to  Join  the  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army  and  fight  the  American 
imperialists  Despite  lier  best  eJfor's  in  behalf 
of  lier  hosts,  this  '  Memi-ir'  lendj  chilling 
support  to  George  Orwell's  observation,  made 
In  1939,  that  "It  may  be  Just  as  possible  to 
produce  a  breed  of  men  who  do  not  wish  for 
Itbertv  as  to  produce  a  breed  of  hornless 
cow." 
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Nt)'.v.  one  knows  from  Mi.ss  MacLaine's  pub- 
lic record  that  If  she  discovered  tliat  Amer- 
can  children  were  being  "programed  '—to  luse 
trie  word  that  t'ae  Boston  woman  applies  to 
what  she  is  seeing  of  Chinese  education  be- 
iore  she  is  subdued  by  a  layer  of  cant  from 
the  psychologist:  that  they  were  subjected  to 
paramilitary  irainin':  irom  a  very  tender  age: 
that  their  mo.,t  intlniate  relationships  were 
being  manipulated  by  tlie  state  for  the  sfate't 
interests;  that  tliey  were  l>eing  taught  to 
worslilp  a  mangod  atid  to  repeat,  by  rote  and 
in  unison,  tag  ends  of  an  ideology  which  they 
can  scarcely  comprehend— sue  would  be 
among  the  first  to  i)ruie>t.  Yet  what  .she 
would  condemn  in  her  own  country  is  count- 
ed m  acliievement  when  It  is  done  to  the 
Chlne--e.  Can  this  be  anthropological  relati- 
vl.~m.  or  the  latest  thing  in  radical  racism? 
Is  .\li>s  MacLalne  misjhiovons  or  only  simple'.' 
We  may  leave  the  question  open.  It  is  clear 
enough  that  her  film  advances  a  cause  in 
the  guise  ci  a  "memoir"— which  fits  our 
shorthand  definifion  of  propaszanda 

Although  Jane  Fonda  never  states  right 
out  that  sh'j  is  actliig  as  a  publicist  lor 
North  Vietnam,  her  nlm  allows  no  doubt  on 
that  fcore.  •  Introduclon  to  tiie  Enemy"  Is 
a  refrr  ,hing  movie  In  the  sense  that  It  makes 
no  preten.se  to  critical  Judgment.  It  delivers 
its  political  line  straight,  right  trom  the 
m.outh^  of  party  fimctlonarles  Spon.sored  by 
the  Indochina  Peace  Campaign,  an  organiza- 
tion evldetitly  committed  to  the  Vietnamese 
revolutionary  cause.  It  features  Jane  Fonda 
and  I'ora  Hayden  siniilng  their  way  around 
the  country,  along  with  Haskell  We.xler's  plc- 
f.ires  of  beautiful  children,  bombed-out 
tow:-.s.  beautiful  children,  workers  making 
blryles  out  of  the  remains  of  an  F-104 
fighter  and  beautiful  children  lit  Is  a  revela- 
tion to  observe  liow  subdued  our  native  fire- 
brands become  once  they  find  them.selves  In 
a  con_.;enlal  dictatorship  )  To  fully  appreci- 
ate a  movie  >uch  as  this  or  Miss  M:u.Laines 
"China  Memoir."  o-ie  must  come  to  it  per- 
suaded that  the  pre.  ence  of  beautiful  chil- 
dren in  a  country  U  evidence  of  a  regime's 
benevolence.  The  hiirh  spot  of  this  show  Is 
a  Frisbee  match  between  Foiida-Hayden  and 
a  host  of  beautiful  children. 

America  has  never  been  b-refi  of  publiclst.s 
for  the  totalitarian  mode.  Theie  have  always 
been  people  around  ready  to  exhibit  to  us 
the  scrubbed  faces  of  youili.-.  in  Mussolini's 
Italy.  In  Hitler's  Germany.  In  Stalin's  Rus- 
slt.  Generally,  they  were  motivated  by  a  com- 
bination of  allegiance  to  a  doctrine  and  af- 
fection of  the  Fatherland  or  Motherland.  Not 
-so  the  Ml.sses  Fonda  and  Macl.aine.  Their 
celebrations  of  Oriental  police  state.s  are 
prompted  less  by  worship  of  Mao  and  Ho,  1 
believe,  than  by  their  oppasiilon  lo  Ameri- 
can activities  In  Southeast  Asia.  Tl.ev  show 
lip  the  benign  face  of  tlie  enemy  m  hopes 
that  it  may  compel  us  to  look  into  ourselves. 
Peter  Davis's  remarkable  film  '  Hearts  and 
Minds,'  which  opens  in  New  York  today.  Is 
more  directly  about  America.  In  D.avls's 
description,  his  film,  which  c'lmbiiies  inter- 
views, battlefield  shot.-,  and  .si  enes  from  civil- 
ian liie  here.  '  is  an  attempt  to  understand 
what  we  have  done  and  what  we  have  be- 
come. It,  Is  more  psychological  than  -politi- 
cal, and  It  is  not  a  chronology  of  |tie  war 
so  much  as  a  study  of  people'.s  feelings" 

"Heart.s  a. id  .Minds"  Is  rich  In  powerltil 
images,  not  easily  shaken  off:  The  former 
pilot  making  an  unbearable  connection  be- 
tween the  napalm  he  dropped  and  his  own 
yo'.mg  daughter  The  old  Vietnamese  woman. 
trying  in  her  bewilderment  to  exphiln  the 
destruction  of  her  life  by  the  bombs,  the 
unb'idglng  camera,  v.hlrring  In  the  back- 
ground, stays  focu.-^ed  on  her  for  perhaps  3ti 
long  seconds  as  she  tries  to  gra.-p  her  own 
condition — "I  m  so  unhapp  ■"  Clark  Cllflord. 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  recounting  his 
efforts,  as  a  rational  man.  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Insatiable  demands  of  an  Irrational 
military  m.achii:e.  Walt  Rot.Uj\':.  a  plant. er  of 
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our  Vietnam  adventure,  bursting  forth  la 
exasperation  at  being  asked  why  we  got  in- 
\olyed  m  Vietnam —  Are  you  really  asking 
me  this  goddam  silly  question  .  .  .  pedes- 
trian .  .  .  sophomorlc  .  .  .!" 

'i"he  Rosto'*'  sequence,  v.hicii  has  drawn 
attention  as  a  result  of  his  eilorts  lo  liave 
it  deleted,  displ.tys  the  mentality,  sometime.', 
called  tL,ugh-mi:ided,  which  managed  to  es- 
cal.ie  Vietnam  Into  a  catastrophe.  Y'et  as  tiie 
film  went  on.  I  fou;id  myself  somewhat  un- 
cisy  about  th.ii  scene.  We  do  not  see  Rostow'o 
interrogator;  we  cant  be  certain  whether 
some  provocation,  a  gesf.ue.  a  facial  expioo- 
sioti.  a  turn  of  phra.se.  may  ha\e  pronip'fd 
his  outburst.  Perhaps  none  of  this  wunlcl 
have  occurred  to  me  had  it  not  been  for  other 
Jarring  elements,  messages  which  force  the 
producers'  opinions  on  the  viewer  in  a  most 
clumsy  way:  A  fraj-ment  of  a  remark  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  suggesting  that  the  United 
Stales  was  In  Vietnam  for  the  tin  and  tung- 
sten; the  camera  searching  out  names  of  US. 
firms  In  Saigon — Coca  Cola,  Esso.  Chase  Man- 
liattan;  the  breaks  for  commerclala  by  a 
dissident  South  'Vietnamese  priest  who  speak.s 
exclusively  in  Vietcong  slogans;  a  staged  c.p- 
pcarance  by  the  late  Ho  Chi  Minh  having  his 
beard  plucked  by  small  children,  reminiscent 
oi  pit  lUres  of  an  avuncular  Joe  Stalin  icceiv- 
uig  boui;uets  from  tots  Tn  Popular  iront 
tunes. 

Wi.ereas  the  MacLalne  and  Fonda  films 
are  run-of-the-mill  sales  pitches.  "Hearts 
and  Minds"  Is  the  product  of  talented  film- 
makers caught  between  clashing  Impul.ses  - 
to  produce  a  work  of  art  or  to  advaiice  a 
poiilical  argument.  The  most  grating  in- 
stau.f  of  the  director  undermining  his  own 
material  comes  after  a  long  heartbreaking 
scene  of  a  .South  "Vietnamese  boy  hugging 
his  lather's  picture  at  the  father's  graveside, 
.sobbing,  sobbing.  (Here,  again,  we  become 
conscious  of  the  unrelenting  camera:  we 
want  it  to  turn  away  out  of  pain  or  embar- 
rassment but  we  also  need  to  watch:  the 
camera  holds  on,  creating  a  high  and  af- 
fecting  tension.)  Cut  to  General  William 
\V'e.-.t!noreland,  former  leader  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam,  saying  "The  Oriental  doesn't 
put  ihe  same  high  price  on  life  as  does  the 
Westerner."  Ail  right,  the  point  Is  made — 
but  at  what  cost?  Westmoreland,  a  man  who 
has  clearly  learned  during  his  years  In  the 
military  bureaucracy  to  utter  Inanities  in  a 
weighty  manner,  Is  an  easy  mark.  In  using 
the  boy's  tragedy  to  score  oH  the  general,  the 
tUinmakers  show  no  faith  in  either  their 
material  or  tlieir  audience;  It's  like  putting 
an  exquisite  painting  Into  a  showy  frame, 
the  better  to  peddle  It  to  the  philislines. 
No'.v.  General  Westmoreland,  we  must  un- 
derstnnd,  is  speaking  not  for  himself,  but 
a.s  repre.senLalive  of  one  side  of  America, 
also  exemplified  bv  .slaughter-the-Japs  clips 
from  World  War  II  Hollywood  movies  and 
personified  by  the  returned  POW  who  ei\es 
talks  to  Middle  American  aidiences  on  how 
to  whip  the  gooks  and  by  the  former  pilots 
wlio  describe  their  bomb-dropping  as  'a 
technological  expertise  thing."  or  as  a  happy 
memory  -  I  dinged  them  ...  I  felt  good." 
The  1:1m  makes  a  causal  connection  between 
tlii>  manly  state  of  mind  and  scenes  from 
a  ciille;.'e  football  game:  an  up-and-at-'em 
minister  telling  his  parishioners  how  much 
God  cares  about  the  game:  a  haif-craztd 
co.ich  attacking  his  boys  with  exhortations 
to  win;  tlie  empty- faced  cheerleaders,  the 
beely  players  colliding  like  tanks,  tl.e  howl- 
ing tans.  Well,  there  is  something  to  all  tf 
this-  tiie  violence  of  the  football  field  trans- 
mitted to  the  battlefield.  But  It's  much  too 
simple,  much  too  easv.  laid  on  mtich  too 
heavily;  life  is  cut  to  the  propagandist's 
measiire. 

The  Insistence  of  the  makers  cf  "Hearts 
and  Minds"  on  dividing  America  into  two 
camps — Daniel  Ellsberg.  I.  F.  Stone,  the  peace 
marchers,  the  draft  evaders,  the  young  am- 
p'ite"s  coming  to  the  bitter  reali^aiiuii  that 
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they  have  li.^d  their  futures  .shattered  for 
no  piirpo.se:  versus  Westmorelaud,  Rostov.', 
tlie  jingoist  POW  and  hLs  open-mouthed  au- 
dlei'.ces — wcrlLs  aizaliiit  liii-ir  more  .su'olle  rev- 
eliitlons. 

la  a  doei)'y  nuivlrg  squenoe,  tiic  futlier  of 
■\  man  who  was  killed  in  a  lielicoptcr  crash 
explain'}  (luletly,  es  much  to  hitnself  as  to 
the  interviewer,  why  he  still  feels  his  sou's 
death  w.is  m  a  worihwliile  ( ati  e,  why  he 
still  trusts  Fiesldent  Nixon,  lU.  his  wiie.  hard- 
ly li...ttniiig,  touclies  goiitly  a  model  plane, 
pif.iuniably  l.er  s'.n's.  How  many  times  lie 
must  have  told  hiaiscU'  his  Ic--,  cannci  have 
been  for  nothing;  how  ninny  tini'.-s  she  niust 
have  fondled  that  plane.  TSe  hunuuiiiy  (f 
tills  monu'Ut  exp:;.-es  t!;C  croti-'nc-s  oi'  the 
lootball  Held  anulogy. 

T!ie  final  shot — a  conirout.itiou  bet'.\een 
L:iy.ilty  Day  miircheis  and  pickc-u,  for  peace— 
cap.i  Viic  film's  .seU-taetrayi'.l.  !■.-,  inatccrs  ig- 
nore their  own  evidence  and  re~;.tt  to  a  trite 
image,  snnpiiiicd  lo  the  point  of  dLstcrticn. 
Tl-.e  dillisult  truth  Is  that  the  great  ivajt.rity 
of  .Americans  belong  to  neither  cf  thc.e  par- 
ties. When  tl.ese  filmmakers  focus  on  humi'U 
beings,  they  give  us  m:iinents  of  deptii  and 
beauty;  when  tliey  force  a  tetidentious  the- 
sis upju  us,  they  daninL^li  tlioir  illm.  Even 
if  they  had  resi.,ted  the  temptaiiin  to  scrre 
elementary  points,  "Hearts  and  Minds"  v.-.iuld 
still  have  been  propaganda — but  it  w.Htld 
have  been  simething  mucii  more  us  v>e!l. 
Peter  Davis  and  his  colleagues  may  have  had 
their  hearts  in  tiie  right  place,  but  they  did 
not  trust  ;he  minds  of  tl'eir  uiic'..eiue. 


IXTRODUCTION  OF  CONSTITUTION- 
AL   AMENDMENT    TO    END    BUSING 


HOzN.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

OF    TENNES.SEE 

ir.  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Wednesday .  April  9,  1975 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Si^ak- 
er,  once  again.  I  am  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  end  the  practice 
of  busing  as  a  means  to  achieve  integra- 
tion in  the  Nation's  schools. 

I  do  this  with  the  hope  tliat  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  act  in  a  responsible 
niaiiner.  Though  the  House  has  voted 
several  times  to  limit  this  practice,  we 
have  yet  to  see  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
display  the  courage  to  do  so.  The  Amer- 
ican people  oppose  busing,  yet  their  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  have  thwarted 
their  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  busing  is  a  racist  con- 
cept: It  clearly  shows  that  the  powers 
that  be  feel  that  children  in  a  school 
composed  of  a  majority  of  their  race,  be 
it  white  or  black,  cannot  learn  as  well  as 
If  they  were  in  a  "perfectly  balanced" 
institution  As  long  as  we  continue  to 
apply  this  litmus  test  so  far  as  color 
composition  to  our  schools,  we  are  fall- 
ing in  what  should  be  our  main  goal:  To 
provide  quality  education  f6r  all  children 
in  the  school  which  Is  closest  to  their 
homes. 

Instead  of  spending  millions  of  dollars 
on  school  buses,  we  could — and  should — 
be  spending  this  money  on  new  schools, 
teachers'  salaries,  books,  study  aids,  and 
athletic  equipment.  Instead  of  pouring 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  into 
fuel  for  these  buses,  we  could — and 
•should— be  spending  this  money  on  vo- 
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cational  training  and  materials  and 
career  and  drug  couir,elin!?. 

But  no,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  .social  engi- 
neers have  us  spend  o'lr  dollar.s  on  buses 
and  ga.soline  rather  than  on  education. 
They  tell  us  it  is  for  tlie  rood  of  the 
children  and  for  the  good  of  our  N.Tticn. 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  high  school  athlcl  ^ 
who  is  unable  to  compete  ir.  .spoits,  be- 
cause he  has  no  way  iioine  rtcross  town 
except  the  schoolbus  v.ill  tliink  that  bus- 
in?  is  his  best  interc^^t.  Nor  do  I  ieel  that 
the  young  boy  or  pirl  who  is  benten  or 
knifed,  because  of  the  climate  of  unrc^^t 
and  ho.stility  created  by  bu.-in';:  will  feci 
that  busing  is  in  the  nationttl  interest. 
A  practice  which  forces  little  children 
to  stand  in  the  ciiill,  piedawn  iiourf, 
wailin.t;  for  a  bit's  to  talie  them  10  or  20 
miles  Irom  their  neighborliootls  and 
their  friends,  is  clearly  not  in  anyone'.s 
interest — especially  the  childien'.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  today,  as  I  liavo 
time  and  time  again,  in  tliis  Chamber 
and  elsewhere:  Bu.sing  is  wronp.  I  call  on 
my  colleagues  to  show  t'ne  courage  and 
the  conviction  to  what  is  right,  to  be 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  a  ma.ioiity 
of  the  American  people,  and  to  join  with 
me  in  what  I  hope  and  pray  will  be  the 
final,  the  successful  effort  to  end  biisinc 
onre  and  for  all. 


F.AiaPL.^Y  FOR  LIV^ESTOCK 
COMMISSION  COMP.^NIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF    COLORADO 
1?;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.\TI\  E.S 

Wednesday,  April  9,  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  to  cor- 
rect a  serious  Injustice  in  the  Farmer-s 
Home  Administration. 

Recently,  a  Uvestock  commisiiion  com- 
pany in  Colorado  contacted  me  with  a 
specific  problem.  Unbelievable  as  it 
sounds,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion is  attempting  to  collect  $35,000  from 
this  auction  company  for  cattle  the  com- 
mission company  had  never  ov.ned  but 
only  sold  for  another  person. 

Under  current  livestock  case  law,  the 
FHA  has  the  right  to  collect  the  full  mar- 
ket value  of  mortgaged  livestock  from 
the  sales  agent  if  the  original  owner  of 
the  cattle  is  Insolvent. 

In  addition,  the  law  also  states,  and 
has  been  upheld  by  five  court  of  appeals 
cases,  that  not  only  can  the  FHA  collect 
the  market  value  of  the  mortgaged  cat- 
tle but  also  the  value  of  any  calves  born 
to  mortgaged  cattle. 

But  what  makes  this  case  so  tragic  is 
not  just  the  responsibility  foisted  off  on 
the  sales  agent,  but  the  fact  that  FHA 
admits  it  is  impossible  to  notify  all  the 
cattle  commission  companies  In  the 
United  States  of  outstanding  liens.  So 
under  current  law,  every  cattle  auction- 
eer in  the  country  must  theoretically 
check  the  liens  filed  in  every  coimty 
courthouse  In  America — and  what  is 
more— 4ie  has  to  do  it  In  the  3  days  be- 
tween the  time  he  receives  the  cattle  and 
sells  them.  And  that  is  normally  on  a 
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weekend  v.hen  Govci  nnicnt  emjiloyecs  do 
not  work. 

If  he  fails  to  do  this,  or  fails  to  discover 
the  iK-n,  the  commission  sales  agent  is 
immediately  held  responsible  for  the  en- 
tire lien,  should  the  bonov.ei'  lail  to  pivr 
off  Uie  I-TI.^  m.irt'jc-o. 

In  ilie  Colorado  case,  the  u'uc'iion  com- 
pciiiy  loimd  out  about  the  deiault  v.hen 
the  coinijany  v.as  .served  with  an  FH.\ 
iioiicj  14  months  alter  tlie  calllc  Vicrc 
rolrt. 

The  c.nttlo  coni'.ui.s.sion  compr.ny  s;Ui 
the  cattle  for  about  S300  eacli,  and 
rhnrfre<i  a  fltU  ito  of  S;2.25  per  head,  plus 
tire  teed  and  insueciion  cost.'.  Wi  h  r.b- 
Folutcly  no  equity  in  the  bcrf  iinder  cur- 
rent law.  the  company  is  r[.:i5onsib!e  for 
the  total  .sale  piice  of  the  cattle — even 
thoir  h  the  comniission  received  v..ts  L  -^  , 
thr.n  1  jiercent  of  the  .'■ale  price. 

This  v.as  a  good  law,  at  one  time  when 
most  citil*;  iDan;^  v.ere  made  by  loc.l 
lenders  and  mo.-t  cattle  weie  .sold  at  local 
markets.  And  certainly.  I  do  not  wish  to 
absolve  the  auction  companies  of  all  re- 
sponsibility, but  I  cio  feel  that  their  lia- 
bility under  lav,'  as  a.t^ents.  should  be 
Ijmiit'd  to  the  total  of  their  commis.'-ion. 
rather  than  being  the  total  market  value 
of  the  cattle.  In  addition.  I  propo.se  that 
this  limited  liability  only  aj)!;ly  lo  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  loans.  Since 
local  lenders  knov.'  local  borrowers,  they 
are  more  likely  lo  .screen  out  luneliable 
bcrruwons. 

But  the  present  system  cannot  con- 
tinue, not  when  the  FHA  has  authorized 
$2  billion  in  hvesrock  loans  to  many  fi- 
nancially pressed  borrowers.  And  the 
livestock  commission  companies  should 
not  have  to  subsidize  those  FHA  loans. 
If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
insure  those  marginal  borrowers,  then 
the  Federal  Goven-unent  should  be  li- 
able—not another  sector  of  the  already 
deprc  sed  cattle  industry. 


WOLF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENfATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  9,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a 
customer  of  the  Chase  Bank,  but  they 
have  been  saying  some  things  of  late  that 
desperately  need  sayuig— and  broadly 
dLsseminated. 

In  a  series  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, the  Chase  has  addi-essed  the  prob- 
lem of  capital  formation  in  this  coimtry, 
and  demonstrated  the  crisis  we  are  fac- 
ing unless  we  change  course.  America 
needs  $4.1  trilUon  in  investment  capital 
in  the  next  10  years,  but  the  Chase  fig- 
ures that  only  about  $2.6  trillion  is  going 
to  be  available  under  present  circum- 
stances. That  kind  of  a  shortfall  means 
unemployment,  further  losses  in  produc- 
tivity and  inadequate  output.  In  short,  it 
means  a  reduced  standard  of  living  for 
Americans. 

There  are  some  things  we  can  do,  and 
in  their  statement,  the  Chase  points  out 
.some  of  the  most  important.  They  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  Congress,  the 
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lime.  And  iiidted  we  uere.  But  it  \wl.s  no  pre-  Ihe  Chase  i.s  concerned-  -^"^  "-''^  fi{;uiis  above  are  well  within  the 

^^"s*^-  Because  our   industrial  plant  Is  deflcient  '""^''''!.- 

Our    --.arnings    were   ba.sed   on    ha-d    fa.  fs  "^'   ''^^'^  >^^"  o"'«'"   'ban   that  of  Europe  How  do  we  do  what  needs  to  be  done? 

whic)i    became  even   harder   with  every  dis-  '^  "' J'lPan.                                                             *^  Cha.^e  proposes  a  .six-point  program: 

appearing  drop  of  cheap  imported  oil'  Because  we  fell   behind  in  Hnancing   the  Pro^'de  sufficient  inducemenis  for  an  ever- 
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Fact    1-    ThP    npvt    ..-.,    ..               „  Because     unemployment     is     hurting     so                     preferential    tax    treatme:.t    for    rc- 

t  ••i?e  as  much  can.tn     «    \T^   ''V"    '■"''"''*'  ■"^">-    A='d    U    takes    money    to   create    new  ''''"'''^   corporate   earnings    u.>ed    lor    inve..- 
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muLn   a-s   5,2  o   trillion   for  building   and   re-  as  m  the  last  ten.  Eliminate    unnpcessarv    controls.    And    do 

building  our  indtistrla!  capacity.  The  overall  ligiu-e  could  go  to  $4  1  trillion  '''"'*^'  ^^'^'^  outmoded  government  regulations 
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lion,  there  11   be  a  shortfall  of  $15  trillion.  Chase  estimate's  well  be  lucky  if  as  much  ''''°"°"'5- 

Which    means    we    will    be    under-investing  ^^  *2  *>  trillion  will  be  available  for  produc-  Capital   iormation   must   be   govcrnmcnfs 
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tion  of  capital  formation.  Becan.se  everything  "''^^'  ^'^  ^^^  <i^^'  ^vith  the  problem?  Chase 

the  American  people  need  want  to  grows  out  P'opo^^es  a  si.x-point  program;  ^— ^"~^^"^^^ 

"f  'bat  Pr.ivide  sufficient  inducements  for  an  ever- 

How  do  ue  deal  wi!h  the  problem^  growing  ba.se  of  personal  savings.  CVS  CO.NTROLS — FOLLY  AND 

Cha.se  proposes  a  six-part  action  program-  E.,rablish  more  realistic  guidelines  for  de-  FUTILITY 

Provide  surScient  inducements  for  an  ever-  Preciation  allowances, 

growing  ba.-e  of  per.-ona!  savings.  Give    preferential    tax    treatment    for    re-  

i:.stabli.-,h  more  realistic  guidelines  for  de-  '•'"'^<*    corporate   earnings   used   for    invest-  HON     r.FORf.F    HAN<\FN 

preciation  allowances.  nient  purposes.  xiv^ii.    viLiUixuc   rirtllOCll 

Give    preferential    tax    treatment    for   re-  Ameliorate  our  relatively  harsh  treatment  °''"  "''***° 
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of  capital  gaiiLs  compared  with  that  of  most  '■'^  prevent  violent  .swings  in  the  economy  Mr   HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker   I  am  most 

'^"efL'i?,'""''"''^"  Eliminate   umiecessary   controls.   And   do  tonceined    about   pending   Federal   gun 

Eliminate    unneces.sar>    controls     Mid   do  economy.                                 our  nee  ma.. et  .st: Klion  of  .sale.s  and  manufactm-mg  01 
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ConRress  and  will  contintte  to  strongly 
o!i!)ose  attempts  at  the  Federal  level  to 
reuulate.  register,  or  ban  the  private  own- 
e:>iiip  and  use  of  firearm.s  and  ammuni- 
tion. The  hazards  these  represent  are  as 
i'oUoHs: 

One.  Ro'sulation  i!cnal;v;o.s  the  innocent 
oy ner  of  a  weapon  \\liile  the  criminal  by 
his  very  nature  would  freely  disobey  such 
re.iiulation. 

Two.  Registration  would  provide  an 
acces.sible  shopping  list  for  burglars  and 
be  a  tip-off  on  th.e  degree  of  protection 
i'.ny  home  might  have. 

Tliree.  Banning  v.ould  lender  every 
Lome  \ulr.crable  to  armed  robbery  and 
oiher  crimes  o-f  force  and  violence. 

Crimes  of  passion  wait  for  no  particu- 
l.r  device — any  weapon  available  will 
suffice:  removing  guns  doesn't  remove 
the  potential  act  of  violence.  Firearms 
me  not  the  problem — people  are.  Misuse 
of  weapons  should  warrant  serious  pian- 
i>liment.  We  should  have  tlie  toughest 
lios.sible  laws  and  strict  enforcement  to 
keep  criminals  otT  the  streets. 

I  have  strong  constittitional  reserva- 
tions over  the  imposition  of  any  gun  own- 
ct-.siiip  limitations  on  law-abiding  sixjrts- 
inen  iMui  citizens  wlio  wish  to  own  a  fire- 
urm  for  basic  self-protection  of  family 
and  iJi'operty.  I  have  strong  constitution- 
al t iiticism  for  judicial  circumvention  of 
Coimrcos  where  gun  controls  can  be  ini- 
no.sed  upon  the  American  people  by  ju- 
dicial decree  as  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  order  to  the  CPSC.  I  have 
stron.g  constitutional  concern  for  the  ef- 
fort in  Congress  to  invade  traditional 
iireas  of  law  enforcement  jurisdiction  of 
State,  county,  and  city  governments 
.".here  crimes  of  violence  are  generally 
liuudied — an  erosion  of  authority  wWch 
should  also  concern  officials  at  those 
levels  and  constitutional  scholars. 

The  1968  Gun  Control  Act  has  not  seen 
ic'riuccd  crime,  but  increased  crime. 
.A;^ain,  is  it  not  time  to  quit  side-stepping 
ti:e  i.-^suc  and  deal  practically  and  effec- 
U'  ely  with  the  real  cause  of  crime — peo- 
\)\c  and  their  relationship  to  one  another. 
AiKJ  let  US  remember  that  concentrations 
cf  people  and  conditions  vary  greatly 
piross  the  Nation,  causing  such  diverse 
complications  that  no  standard  Federal 
prescription  can  effectively  treat  the 
local  problems.  Umbrella  laws  covering 
the  entire  Nation  are  too  rigid  to  properly 
deal  with  the  diversity  of  our  people  and 
tiu'ir  living  situations.  We  must  deal  with 
people  selectively  at  State  and  local  lev- 
els, not  en  masse  at  the  Federal  level. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  oppose 
Federal  interference  with  our  private 
ownership  and  use  of  firearms  and  am- 
mmiition  and  urge  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress to  keep  the  citizen  free  and  control 
t!ie  criminal. 


A  DALLAS  FIREMAN  HONORED 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 


or    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedricsday,  April  9,  1975 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  em- 
pliosis  In  our  society  has  shifted,  imfor- 
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tunately,  to  where  the  bad  news  grabs 
the  headlines  and  the  good  is  too  often 
relegated  to  the  back  page.  I  would  like, 
at  this  time,  to  share  some  good  news 
concerning  Richard  Peek — a  young  para- 
medic with  the  Dallas  Fire  Department 
who.  with  disregard  for  his  own  safety, 
saved  a  man  and  a  young  child  from 
drowning  when  their  boat  sank  in  Lake 
Ray  Hubbard.  I  think  this  e.xccrpt  from 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  March  21. 
1975,  best  describes  what  Iinppencd: 

Richard  was  off  duty  Wcdnesdr.y,  r.nd  n- 
liis  custom  when  not  on  duty  he  grabixd 
I'lis  rod  and  reel  and  tc-:ik  oil  fui  lake  Rrr. 
Huljbard. 

He  had  just  started  f.oluiii;  v. luii  a  uiod- 
crn,  well-eq-aipped  bass  boat  came  up  f.iO 
river  and  headed  for  the  htif;e  rock  banV.s 
on  the  east  side  of  the  .sjji!i.,uy  pond.  But 
as  he  watched,  the  otitboard  conked  out  and 
a.s  tlie  driver  tried  desperately  to  restart  the 
motor,  the  boat  was  sucked  b>-  the  formid- 
able current  right  v.nder  oiie  of  the  opcp. 
gates. 

In  tliitf  boat  were  I.r.rry  L.  Ra;,  lus  3-.vcar- 
cld  son  Cary.  and  Floyd  Bcaty.  This  chile? 
had  a  life  preserver  on,  the  men  did  not  .  .  . 
and  v.iien  the  tons  Oi  water  h.it  the  boa-, 
it  sank  like  a  rock. 

Noticing  that  both  men  were  unable  to 
swun  in  the  water,  Peek  sprinted  do'.\iT.  the 
east  side  of  the  pool  to  the  river,  dived  In 
and  as  .several  of  the  lishermen  nearby 
warned  him  that  it  was  impo-ssible  to  make 
it  across  the  rpgiiig  65-yard  strip  swam  acro.s.-. 
Then  he  ran  to  a  spot  on  the  rock.-,  above  tl.c 
t.vo  floundering  men  ar.d  the  boy  v, ho  was 
bobbing  around  in  his  life  jacket,  dived 
into  the  pool  and  swam  anot'icr  40  yards  m 
Bealy.  the  nearest  man. 

Peek  got  the  drowning  Beaty  and  brout;ht 
him  to  shore,  quickly  noting  that  the  man 
was  in  no  serious  trouble  except  having;  s-vval- 
lowed  a  lot  of  water. 

At  that  instant,  another  boat  with  thu-c 
anglers  came  up  river  and  into  the  pool. 
They  pulled  the  hysterical  child  from  the 
water,  but  the  boy's  father  had  disappeared. 

Richard  Peek  did  not  even  think  of  his 
young  wife  Carol  and  three  small  children 
or  his  own  personal  safety,  but  concentrated 
on  the  lost  angler  after  rescuing  the  first  one. 

But  he  could  not  understand  the  25  or  30 
anglers  who  stood  on  the  nearby  bank  and 
watched  as  If  they  were  looklr.g  a'  a  movie, 
none  offering  to  help. 

Nor  could  he  understand  how  those  people 
could  go  calmly  back  to  their  fishing  while 
a  drowned  man  drifted  around  in  the  mtnky 
water  they  were  casting  into. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Richard  Peek  displayed 
an  extraordinary  amoimt  of  courage  and 
deserves  the  commendation  of  his  peers. 
I  know  the  people  of  Dallas  are  proud  to 
have  such  a  man  in  their  commmiity.  I 
wish  to  add  my  personal  thanks  for  his 
brave  deed  and  continued  success  in  his 
career  with  the  Dallas  Fire  Department. 


DIFFICULT  TO  COPE  WITH 
CURRENT  INFLATION 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN   lilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEX  iATUT-:.S 

Wednesday.  April  9,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  my  concern  for 
the  welfare  and  morale  of  our  Armed 
Services  personnel.  This  concern  extends 
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to  those  who  irave  devoted  their  hves  to 
military  .service,  particularly  the  older 
military  retiree  vlto  is  experiencing  great 
difficulty  in  coping  w-ith  the  current  in- 
flation on  a  limited  income.  I  have  af-ain 
introduced  legislation  de.sijined  to  achieve 
partial  equalization  of  pay  of  these  older 
pcoDle.  many  of  whom  receive  an  income 
based  on  19r>o  pay  scales. 

Ov.e  of  tlie  ma.ior  orgfui.-utior.s  sup- 
Ijorting  this  legislation  is  The  Retircti 
OiTicers  Association  iTROA'.  In  one  o; 
his  rir.-i  acts  since  b-ecoming  president  0: 
TROA.  Lt.  Gen.  Jolin  Vv.  Caipcntcr  III. 
U3AF.  retiree:.  i:-uijlislic-d  an  o.)en  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Sc!ilf-inc;er.  The 
letter  so  well  expresses  mi-givinps  nuiuy 
of  us  share  with  icgard  to  recent  efforts 
to  ict'.uce  people-oriented  iJi-o.^-rams  in 
the  Department  oi  Defense.  I  feel  it  war- 
rants publication  in  the  CoNGRrssioxAL 
Reco:;:)  and  include  General  Carpenter's 
letter  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks: 

-\N-  Oi'fN  Li^niR  To   rni.  SECRfrrARV  in 
Dekense 

Di..\R  ;>It&rtR  SLtiiLi.ARv;  reople  are  us  hn- 
jj.'rtaiit  as  weapon  .'-y.sicms. 

We  fttlly  reall/c  tlie  nit.gnilude  cf  the 
pr.'ibUnis  yoti  face.  .  .  .  We  have  applauded 
vui.r  forthright  stand  before  the  Congrcs.--. 
We.  like  you,  believe  that  America  must  re- 
main nulitanli,  strong  ,  ,  .  that  uc  must  lionor 
our  Commitments  to  our  allien. 

The  need  for  superior  weapon  .systems  i- 
uiickrsiood  and  fitlly  appreciated  by  all  in 
ti-.e  ir.iiitary  ci-nmiuuity,  active  and  retired 
Superior  weapons  provide  tlie  edge  in  coi.i- 
bat — the  edge,  sometime.^,  between  life  and 
dfaMi.  But  a  military  commander  Ls  always 
av.  are  that  weapons  require  dedicated. 
trained  and  expeni-iiccU  per.sonncl  with  the 
Will  to  use  them  .  .  .  mature,  career  moti- 
\aied  pt-oplc. 

Wc  al.'-o  belie-,  e  iliat  the  inihtary  way  ol  Ule 
i.s  a  unique  one  .  .  .  that  our  na'^ion  mu.^t  ici  - 
ogni/e  this  and  honor  the  commitments  she 
has  made  to  the  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
her  armed  forces  .  .  .  and  v.ho  .served  in  liif 
past. 

I  remind  \ou.  Kir.  iliat  the  militaiy  way  o: 
lile  LS  one  of  total  commitment  .  .  .  both  for 
the  individual  and  the  family.  There  can  be 
no  reservations  in  the  individual's  mind.  He 
or  .^l;e  mu^t  be  prcjxired  to  go  where  ordered 
^vhen  ordered  ...  a  willingnes-,  to  .^er%e  the 
country  at  personal  expense  and  f.imily 
sacrifice. 

Thc^e  sacrifices,  however,  represent  a  sym- 
bolic lo\e  for  Country  .  .  .  They  reqture  rei  - 
iprocity  to  make  them  meaningful. 

I  quote  from  the  writings  of  clinical  ps\ - 
chnlogist  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Kahn  published  in 
T>'C  Retired  Officer  Magazine  ("Milrary 
Careerists:  A  New  ticapegoat  Minority,"  J,i!i- 
uary  1974)  : 

"The  greatly  nii.^understood  fringe  bene- 
fits, commissaries,  post  exchanges,  medical 
care  and  space  available  travel,  all  have  a 
.symbolic  significance  that  overrides  their 
dollar  value  many  times.  Their  continuation 
represents  a  symbolic  expression  of  national 
appreciation  .  .  .  There  is  no  substitute  fir 
them.  The  military  culture  prescribes  s.vm- 
bols  and  the  nation  must  reciprocate — at 
least  partially — with  symbcils  in  order  to 
maintain  military  morale." 

COMPAR.\E:LITy — A  F.VI.t.r  BASS 

The  contention  that  since  milit.ary  pa\  h.ii 
now  achieved  "comparability  "  v\illi  civilian 
pay  many  of  the  so-called  benefits  of  service 
life  can  be  dispensed  with  in  not  valid  .  .  . 
Perhaps  it  is  even  dangerous. 

There  Is  little  comparison  bct'veen  milit.iry 
and  civilian  careers  ,  .  .  Thus,  to  plare  a 
dollar  valtte — comparability — on  military 
.'rervico  Is  to  stirt  from  a  false  base,  a  ba^e 
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established  by  money  managers  .  .  .  Sot 
people  managpis  Your  own  Secretmies  of 
tlie  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  recogni/e  this 
The  proposal  to  make  military  cominis- 
iaries  self-siipporuiig  leaves  iis  befuddled 
.  .  It.  Is  total  support  and  the  faith  of  the 
family,  in  good  tinier  and  bad.  th.it  allows 
'he  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  .lirmaii  and  the 
niarine  to  cantlnue  to  serve  thii;  nation  .  .  , 
The  commissary,  like  other  on-base  f;ictli'ies. 
is  recogniUon  of  the  value  of  the  individ- 
ual— and  his  family.  It  i:^  a  benetit.  like  so 
many  others  now  threaiened  or  curtailed, 
tliat  permits  the  milit.irv  mail  in  go  where 
needed  when  needed  .  .  .  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge ihat  hS  fanulv'?>  needs  arc  beirg  caied 
for. 

Not  nil  of  our  past  nrmed  conlllcts  have 
beeii  popular.  But  the  iiiihuirv.  a  disciplined 
forte,  went  where  ordered  by  Die  civilian 
leadership.  They  served  .:t  low  pay.  believing 
tiiat,  their  own  military  service  and  the  go'  - 
eminent  would  looic  to  their  entitle- 
ments .As  it  has  turned  out.  ho.v  naive! 
We  fear.  Sir.  that  in  their  eagernes.s  to 
cut  non  direct-mission  spending,  some  oi 
your  appointed  civilian  deputies  are  refusing 
to  rcoogni/e  what  the  nnlitary  community 
lia.s  come  to  understand  .  .  thai  many 
earned  rights  and  entitlements  have  been  or 
are  now  ijeing  abrogated.  No  amount  of  ra- 
tionah/ation  issued  from  the  Pentagon  will 
dispel  thLs  belief. 

■Expediency"  rather  than  ■credibllii>' 
appears  to  be  the  word. 

To  the  military  family  it  is  simple  .  .  If 
you  ha'.e  something  and  someone  takes  U 
away,  you  have  lost  some'liing.  This  is  how 
we  perceive  it. 

Yes.  Mr  St(  retary.  we  are  concerned.  Com- 
nns^anes  cmx  be  self-supporting,  we  are  told, 
because  military  pay  is  now  adequate.  We 
have  noted,  however,  tliat  many  da  not  agree. 
especially  older  reliiees  and  lov.er  grade  en- 
listed men  trying  to  rai,e  a  family.  It  could 
not  have  escaped  you.  Sir.  that  some  .?1 .3  mil- 
lion in  food  ^Tainps  are  now  being  .'pent  in 
commi.ssaries  each  month. 

And  your  A.^sistant  Secretary  (Comptrol- 
ler) has  the  effrontery  to  siisjgest  that  an  in- 
equity exist.s  simply  because  all  military  re- 
tlree.s  do  not  lived  near  commi.5saries  ...  an 
inequity  that  will  be  erased  by  the  increased 
costs  to  tho.se  reinees  who  do  shop  i.i  coin- 
missorie.'?. 

Thai's  a  bad  joke.  Mr.  Secretary. 

RECOMPir.MION    .AND   PAY    INVF.RSIO.N 

You  tell  us  that  because  of  inflation  and 
competing  demands  on  the  Defense  budget, 
coupled  with  recent  increases  in  retired  pay 
under  the  CPI  formula,  DoD  will  n.-j  lop.u'er 
support  recomputation  of  retired  pay  even 
on  a  one-time  basi.s  .  .  .  ■Rocent  retirees 
are  receiving  more  retned  pay  under  the  CPI 
system  than  current  retirees.'  vou  tell  us. 

Another  bad  joke   Mr  secretary. 

Older  nuUtary  reurees.  those  who  never 
enjoyed  comparability,  are  well  aware  of 
the  pay  tiiose  members  retiring  todav  are 
receiving  .  .  even  under  the  so^-called  in- 
version. '  We  remind  you.  Sir.  that  they  are 
at  the  other  end  of  that  inversion,  the  low- 
end,  even  though  we  have  struggled  for  more 
than  a  decade  to  have  restored  what  until 
1958— during  tiie  lime  tiiey  served  this  na- 
tiun— was  gtiaranteed  by  law. 

We  realize  that  today's  retirees  receive 
about  three  percent  less  than  individuals 
of  like  service  wlio  retired  last  vear.  Too  few 
realize  their  pre-1958  counterparts  are  draw- 
intr  up  to  35  percent  le.ss. 

We  understand  your  desire  to  seek  legisla- 
tive relief  from  the  retired  pay  inversion  for 
those  who  retired  after  September  1974— it 
IS  an  inequity.  What  we  must  question,  1-ow- 
f  ver.  is  your  refusal  to  .;eek  at  the  .-ame  time 
legislative  relief  for  those  who  are  obviously 
sutrering  -he  greatest  inequity. 


FXTIXSIOiXS  OF  REMARKS 

KO   APOI.OCItS 

We  are  not  tingratefui.  Mr.  Secretary,  nor 
lj;tter.  Ne itiier  are  we  apologetic. 

We  had  full,  rewarding  careers.  We  appre- 
ciate the  entitlements  Congress  has  provided 
.  the  protection  of  the  Suivivor  Benefit 
Plan  for  our  families  .  the  health  care 
provisions  of  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Program  for  the  Uniformed  Services  We 
know  these  ctst  money,  but  they  must  be 
recognized  fcr  what  they  represem  ...  an 
unfunded  obligation  that  we.  the  retired 
niHitjry.  hnve  alreadv  paid  for.  Manv  of  our 
Icllow  servicemen  paid  with  their  lives. 

Tliose  currently  on  active  duty  are  now 
puMug  their  dues.  Tliey.  too.  are  e.tiiiinij 
uliat-ver  bonelii.i  and  entitlements  accrue  to 
liicm.  now  and  in  iJie  future.  And.  let  me  as- 
sure you.  they  ore  intenselv  nv  are  of  every 
aT'i-ngaiion 

We  fear  that  many  of  the  actions  you  are 
tutting  and  others  that  are  proposjd  will 
vvcHken  the  will  of  our  career  military  forces 
.  .  thai  intangible  thing  crUled  esprit  de 
corps  .  the  will  to  fight  and  the  deter- 
mination to  prevail. 

We  therefore  re.spectfully  urge  you.  Mr 
^-'ecretary,  to  examiiie  once  more  the  impr.r- 
tance  of  .<o-called  "fringe  benctits  "  .And  to 
call  directly  upon  your  senior  combat  com- 
mandei-s  for  their  undiluted  views  on  the 
subject. 

We  in  The  Rptired  Officers  A.^sociation.  and 
I'm  sure  all  military  retirees,  will  continue 
tj  support  the  Deparimenl.s  of  Annv.  Navv 
and  Air  Force. 

We  leserve  the  riyhl  to  express  our  views 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  including  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  .  .  .  solic- 
ited or  unsolicited. 

We  are  concerned.  k::owlcdgcable  citizens. 
Mr.  Secretar;. .  who  love  our  country  .  .  and 
who  know  full  well  the  cost  of  keeping  It 
free. 

Fl'I.L    lAITIt    AXD    DKDlrAliON 

We  have  full  faith  in  iho.se  who  are  guard- 
ing our  freedont  todav.  We  are  thankful  thai 
tliey  are  now  receiving  linaiuial  compensa- 
tion more  adequate  to  their  needs  and  tho.se 
of  their  families. 

But.  .Mr.  Secretary,  vou  must  recogni/e 
that  a  military  life  is  a  unique  one  .  .  .  one 
requiring  more  than  a  competitive  .salarv  to 
retain  dedic.ued  people.  Many  can  earn  as 
much  or  more  in  the  civilian  .sector,  without 
the  continual  uprooting  and  sepaiations  troin 
families  which  are  an  integral  part  of  mili- 
tary life  .  .  occurrences  that  are  cost Iv  both 
111  dollars  and  family  pres.-xires  It  is  tlie  s\  ni- 
bolic  recoiiintion  of  this  uniquenesi— the  im- 
portance of  things  provided  by  the  military 
.services  that  are  tntiquely  their  own— that 
knits  the  military  family. 

How  often  I  have  heard  the  words  "The 
Air  Force  takes  care  of  its  own."  The  .same  is 
true  for  all  the  services.  Do  not  destrov  tins, 
Mr.  Secretary,  or  I  fear  it  could  destrov  the 
morale  of  our  armed  forces,  at  the  e.\p,'-ii -e 
of  the  freedom  of  this  great  nation. 
John  W.  Carpkntfr  III. 

Lifutrnant  Grnentl.  i'SAF.  R<'tire(f, 

President. 


AhrJl  iK  !'.):-> 


thou-aiuJs  of  patriotic  American.s  in 
connncmoraunfe  the  200th  anniversarv  of 
the  B.ntle  of  Conrord  wliich  opened  n,i- 
War  of  Independence,  a  shck  band  of 
icvohuicnary  Marxists,  knov, u  a.s  tr=> 
Pco;..le.s  Bi'eMtennial  Co\:\im-i.\on~ 
f'EC— \  111  mount  a  counicii-a'ly  in 
Concord  at  wlii'-h  liiey  hope  to  gather 
.-ome  4n.000  radical  sup,:oi'le!'s  for  -.vliat 
the  PEC  tcims  'the  first  nui.s.iive  dem- 
castration  of  the  recci-sion  era." 

The  Peoples  Eirentennial  Coiniuis.-  i  )r. 
originally  tiie  People'.s  American  Rev- 
olutionary Biceniennitll  Connrii.ssio;-.— 
■'revoiutionary-  having  been  droii.rtd 
from  the  name  but  retained  a.s  a  n-o'i- 
vating  factor— wa.s  formed  in  1971. 

As  my  di,siingnished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Richard  Ichord  r?nortcd  in 
hi-.  Extension  oi  Remarks  on  Deceniher 
-G.  1973- pa;res  E8216  and  E8217— the 
PBC  ai^j-.'cais  to  have  orisinatcd  with  the 
Johnny  Ap])leseed  Movement  for  Peace 
and  Huiran  Hi.uiits  founded  by  Jolm  A 
Ros.sen.  Rossen.  a  veteran  of  the  Abi'ii- 
ham  Lincoln  Brigade  and  a  former  fie.Vi 
organi/pi'  jo)-  the  Communist  Pattv 
U.S.A..  in  1969  wa.s  the  owner  of  tiie 
b'iildmg  iiousmg  SDS  natioiial  officr-s  m 
Chicago. 

A.s  Mr.  IcHORD  reijorted: 
Rns^ens  patiiP'iIPt.  Toward  a  New  Pa- 
triotism." e.'-plains  the  reasoning  behind  this 
>:r)rxist  nationalism:  "Essentially,  the  New 
Patriotism  is  a  political  tendencv  based  in 
the  coiuept  .  .  .  that  the  American  Revol:;- 
lioii  Ls  a  coiuinniiig.  ongoing  liberan.iv 
process,  an  unending  drama  of  ever-presci.t 
'.  "nflicl  and  the  forward  march  of  human 
"ver  property  rights  ...  a  political  movement 
'•r  party  basncj  on  the  New  Patriotism  would 
be  socialist,  hinnanist  and  iiuprnatioii.-ilisi 
ra  substance  and  content,  and  nationalist  in 
lorni  and  rhetoric.  .  .  ." 

Tins   pamphlet   cites   North    Vietnam   and 
Cuba   as    examples    of    this   .son    of    desired 
continuing     revolution     that     starts     w.'ii 
bourgeois-democratic  national-liberation 

and  continufs  through  (and  bevond'.n  a 
socialist  revolution,"  beyond  to  their  ^(.al 
of  Commtiin-m.  Rossen  further  notes  t)-.  ,t 
the  two  prime  benefits  of  this  New  Pa- 
tj-iotism  approacji  ai-e  an  end  to  the  social 
alienation  felt  by  many  New  Left  radicals. 
and  a  contradiction  of  the  statement  tlmt 
■  ladicaiisin  a.jil  re\olution  are  alien  ur  iiii- 
.^inei  lean   " 


Jy>/v7  /.',  1975 


RADICAL       DEMONSTRATIONS       TO 
DISRUPT  CONCORD  BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


Ot     CI-OROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Wednesduv.  April  9.  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  20.  as  the  citizen.s  of 
Concord,  Ma.ss  ,  are  joined  by  tens  of 


After  tlie  Mayday  demonstrations  in 
1971.  Ros.sen's  ideas,  a.s  well  as  his  graph- 
ics, revolutionary  quotations,  rhetoric, 
and  so  forth,  were  taken  over  by  Jeremy 
Riikin  now  30.  who  moved  to  ■Wash- 
ington. DC  .  where  he  opened  the  PEC 
offices. 

Rifkin  is  a  1967  graduate  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Penns.vlvania  and  at  the  time 
cf  tlic  PBC  s  formation  had  been  active 
ior  .sevei-al  years  in  the  antiwar  move- 
ment, including  the  Citizens  Committee 
oi  Inquiry,  later  to  become  the  Winter 
Soldier  Inve.-ti,i;ation  of  'V'VAW.  At  the 
time  of  PBC's  creation,  Rifkin  was  North- 
east field  organizer  for  the  New  Ameri- 
can Movement— NAM:  another  Johnny 
Appleseed  Movement  inspired  organi.^a- 
tion  of  revolutionary  .socialists. 

A  NAM  statement  in  November  1971. 
conveniently  provides  the  rationale  for 
Rif kin's  PBC  operation: 

1  During  Bicentennial  ob.servancesj  it 
makes  no  sense  for  the  New  Left  to  allow 


t'le  defenders  of  the  system  the  advantage 
of  presenting  themselves  as  the  true  heirs 
and  defenders  of  the  American  revolutionary 
irndi'ion.  Instead,  the  revolutioiiar\  heritage 
must  be  uacd  as  a  tactical  weapon  to  isolate 
the  existing  instltntions  and  those  in  power 
bv  constantly  foctising  public  atteiuion  on 
lUeir  inability  to  translate  our  re\(  imionary 
dream  into  reality. 

Operating  from  134G  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NVV.,  Suite  1010.  'Washhigton,  D.C. 
•'0036—202/833-9122.  current  PBC  .stafE 
members  include  Jeremy  Riikin:  Ted 
Howard:  Noreen  Banks:  Marilyn  Mac- 
Donald;  Carolyn  Nelson:  Shiela  RolUns: 
Rand,v  Barber  and  Diana  Whitley. 
Northeast;  Bob  Leonard.  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  Phil  Cushway.  North  Central; 
Bill  Peltz,  Midwest:  and  Pii.^'e  Smith. 
Ssnta  Cruz.  Calif. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post's 
Potomac  mt-.gazine  of  March  18.  1973: 

Tlie  PBC  is  supported  by  ioui.dtiiions.  Fi- 
nanced throtigh  the  titilizaiion  of  ta\  loop- 
hole- by  the  rich,  the  PBC  a  (tacks  tho  rich 
;uid  their  loopholes. 

Among  the  foundations  givinpt  to  the 
PBC— which  operates  with  a  budget  of 
some  $200,000 — are  the  Stern  fund  and 
iUs  fund  for  Investigative  Journalism. 
Reportedly,  in  1973,  the  PBC  obtained  a 
grant  of  $7,000  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  a  Federal 
agency,  with  which  to  conduct  research 
on  "the  American  Revolution  from  the 
workingman's  point  of  view.''  naturally 
a  topic  of  special  interest  to  Marxists. 

The  Peoples  Bicentennial  Commission, 
tite  New  American  Movement  Arthur 
Kinoy's  National  Interim  Committee  for 
a  Mass  Party  of  the  People,  and  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.  with  its  planned 
creation  of  an  Anti-Monopoly  Party 
this  summer  are  all  competing  to  lead  a 
new  American  "populist"  movL-ment  to 
".smash  monopolies." 

Presently,  the  PBC  is  fundraising  with 
the  assistance  of  the  former  U.S.  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark,  an  invet- 
erate supporter  of  leftist  causes.  In  a 
paeatf  of  praise,  Clark  writes: 

I  ran  supporting  the  Peoples  Bicentennial 
Ctimmission  and  Its  efforts  to  expose  how  the 
abuse  of  power  by  giant  corporations  threat- 
ens our  basic  democratic  principles.   *    -    « 

The  Peoples  Bicentennial  Commission  is 
fighting  to  protect  that  [American  |  dream  by 
challenging  the  concentrations  of  economic 
power  that  most  dangerously  threaten  free- 
dom,  equality,    and    justice    in    America. 

In  another  paragraph  in  his  fundrais- 
itv;  appeal  for  the  PBC.  Mr.  Clark  states 
that  — 

Tlie  PBC  believes  the  Bicentennial  period 
1-  ihe  critical  time  to  re-commit  our  nation 
to  its  original  values — the  values  of  govern- 
nieui  of,  by,  and  for  the  people;  freedom  from 
politicrtl  and  economic  oppression:  social 
ui.-tice:   the  pursuit  of  happine.-s  lor  all. 

I  V  ish  to  take  strong  exception  to  this 
.'subtle  twisting  of  the  true  aims  and  goals 
of  our  struggle  for  independence.  The 
Americans  who  fought  to  found  this 
country  sought  freedom  from  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  oppression  of  a  foreign 
country  which  refused  to  recognize  the 
lact  that  its  colony  had  achieved  nation- 
hood and  were  now  a  separate  people. 
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They  were  not  Identifying  "economic  op- 
pression' with  the  veiy  system  of  free 
enterprise  which  rewarded  them  for  seek- 
ing their  fortunes  in  the  New  World.  Nor 
by  "social  justice''  and  "the  pursuit  of 
happiness  for  all"  did  our  founding  Tj- 
thers  mean  a  welfare  state  of  soi'!s  tun 
by  a  cabal  of  closet  Leninists. 

In  its  "antiinonopoly"  campaign,  the 
PBC  ha-s  from  its  beginning  made  the 
major  U.S.  corporation.s  it.s  special  tar- 
gets. The  PBC's  planned  April  19  and  20 
demonstration  in  Concord  has  been  de- 
veloped around  the  theme.  "St  nd  a  Mes- 
sage to  Wall  Street."  and  brings  these 
targets  into  sharp  focus.  Tiie  PBC's  call 
to   the   April    19   demoifsttation   states: 

It's  no  secret  thai  theie's  i,(imethii.<j;  fun- 
dumentiUy  wrong  with  tlvo  State  of  the 
■Union. 

At  this  very  monietu.  niillunis  oI  our 
fellow  citizens  are  walking  i!ie  stietts 
jobless  and  hungry. 

Tlte  rest  of  us  find  {n;rsel'.(-  on  i  !;e  brink 
of  economic  ruin. 

Even  as  our  way  of  life  continues  ut  f  rode. 
many  of  us  sit  idly  by  in  hopes  that  iliote 
in  power  will  decide  to  show  us  mercy.  Ktill 
others  pray  for  a  polit'cal  sa\ii.r  to  riuht  tl'.e 
v.-rong.s. 

A.s  the  clotid  of  depression  hovers  o-.i  r  us 
v.e  continue  to  beg  for  crunibs  and  scraps 
from  our  corporate  aristocracy.  We  still  Jump 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  ITT.  GM  and  Ex.xon. 

Meanwhile,  Big  Business  is  laughing  ail 
the  way  to  the  bank.  '■   *   ^ 

Times  of  crisis  like  these  call  f^r  ixild  ai.d 
extraordinary  acts. 

Two  hundred  years  pgo  at  Concord  BrM_e. 
the  patriots  met  the  crisis  of  tiieir  da  v. 

Now  our  generation  is  being  called  forward 
to  make  the  same  kind  of  commitment. 

The  challenge  is  clear,  the  moment  Is  i,o'.\ . 

A  thousand  voices  from  our  past  call  us  to 
act  for  our  future  pnd  iiie  fuiiire  of  cur 
country. 

Nearly  20(i  yeprs  ago.  Benjamin  Rii.h,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenc--. 
a  prophecy  to  our  generation: 

The  American  War  is  over,  but  this  Is  far 
from  the  case  with  the  American  Revoltitiou. 
On  the  contrary,  only  the  first  act  oi  tlie 
great  drama  is  at  a  clo.se. 

On  April  19,  our  generation  can  open  the 
second  act  of  the  great  drama.  On  that  dav 
we  will  launch  a  new  patriotic  motemcnt  lor 
a  democratic  economy.  »  •   » 

Tho.se  who  are  famihar  with  Mar--:i.st- 
Leninist  theory  will  recognize  in  this 
rhetoric  a  call  to  begin  the  second,  tlie 
socialist,  part  of  the  "revolutionarv  proc- 
ess." The  first  is  the  "liberal  bourgeois- 
democratic"  revolution  for  "self-deter- 
mination." And  I  find  the  PBC  statement 
that  the  present  generation  is  being 
called  to  make  the  "same  kind  of  com- 
mitment" on  April  19,  1975,  as  our  fore- 
fathers made  200  years  ago  at  Concord 
Bridge  when  they  took  arms  against  the 
soldiers  of  what  then  was  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  on  earth  ominous,  at  the 
least. 

The  PBC's  Concord  actions  aie  being 
organized  by  its  Boston  oflRce  at  490  Bea- 
con Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  617  247-1831. 
The  PBC's  plans,  as  announced  in  its  of- 
ficial publication.  Common  Sense,  volume 
3.  No.  1,  undated  but  distributed  in 
March  1975,  include: 

Midnight  Ride  Caravans  leavii.g  for  Con- 
cord at  one  minute  past  mldnigiit  on  the 
morning  of  April   19.  From  p-,w>r,  ,-'1  otcr 
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Bostnn  and  other  cities  in  the  area,  people 
will  a--emble  their  own  car  caravans  to  mfke 
the  midnight  ride  to  Concord  Adorn  your 
atito  with  ilags  and  cc.rporutt  eiiij-ies.  bound 
your  horn  against  Big  Busnie.~s 

Concord  Bridge  Celebr.tion  and  Feslr  ;- 
lies.  Btgiiining  at  2  am.,  thousands  of  lis 
■,ci!i  as.semble  m  ilie  eariv  iiirrninj,:  iiriurs, 
just  as  the  Miiui'emen  did  20U  years  ago. 
From  the  Bridte.  we'll  have  nti-gomg  musi- 
cal ill  r)  theatri-al  entenammeiii .  old  ta.sh- 
inii-'t  oratorv.  hot  son)i  and  bread  kiuhcns. 
I!  :!d  a  host  ol  stirpi  :scs 

Con  Tivd  Bridge  Rill.  I'-.r  E'-onomic  Dcnu^c- 
rac,.  i],f  r»ii  ni.^ht  fesuvities  will  culimiiate 
at  ;  )i  11  am.  c"remony  at  Concord  Bridge. 
-And  all  liio.se  present  will  be  asked  t(p 
.sit;;!  Ihe  IX'cUir.itic!)  of  Ec.-^-nomic  Independ- 
ence. Piiis  -  '  liberty  pole  raising.^,  somt- 
iiifi-fn.siiioned  pftriotic  iiuisic,  and  more.' 

Tlie  Peojiies  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion warns  its  rabble  that  an  estimated 
100,000  to  2o0.000  Americans  will  be  on 
hand  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
Battle  "and  State  police  have  already 
indicated  that  all  access  roads  to  Con- 
cord Hill  be  cut  off  hv  5  a.m."  PBC 
flatly  tell;^  its  minions  "if  ^ou'le  not  at 
ihe  bridge  by  two  in  the  morning,  you're 
never  going  to  get  there  at  all."  And  con- 
cludes. "Nobody  ever  said  that  makin,'., 
ihsioi.\  v.as  easy." 

The  "Declaraiion  oi  Economic  In- 
dependence" that  the  PBC  is  atteinpthig 
to  ,'ell  to  the  American  public  is  simpl.v 
a  ct'll  for  the  abolition  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  under  the  guise  of  breaking 
nj)  monopolies,  and  instituting  worker 
cotntnunity  control  of  decentralized  eco- 
nomic enterprises. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  these  are  ihe 
same  goals  voiced  by  the  socialist  Geor- 
gia Power  Project  in  my  home  State,  tlie 
New  American  Movement  and  man-' 
other  crypto-.socialist  "consumer  '  groups 
v.orking  to  co-opt  people's  sentiments 
against  large  corporate  conglomerate- 
and  utilities  into  demands  for  socit^d- 
isin 

Let  me  point  out  that  Lenin  stated 
Mar.xists  must  "take  a  most  energetic 
part"  in  the  bourgeois-democratic  move- 
ments and  to  "fight  most  resolutely  for 
consistent  proletarian  democratism,  for 
the  revolution  to  be  carried  to  its  con- 
clusion." Lenin  further  .said  that  Marx- 
ists must  fight  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  democratic  control  "and  must  fight  for 
the  interests  of  the  proletariat,  for  its 
immediate  needs  and  for  conditions  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  prepare  its  forces 
for  the  future  complete  victory;"  and 
noted  "the  proletariat  cannot  prepare  for 
its  victory  over  the  bourgeosie  without 
an  all-round,  consistent  and  revolution- 
ary struggle  for  democracy."  but  that 
"Democracy,  of  course,  is  also  a  form  ol 
state  which  must  disappear  ' 

In  this  line,  the  Peoples  Bicentennial 
Commission  has  coUecteci  various  real 
and  imagined  grievances  into  its  Dct  - 
laration  of  Economic  Independence — 
grievances  "which  compel  us  to  act  in 
support  of  decentralized  economic  entei  - 
prises,  v.itJi  control  being  shared  jointly 
by  the  workers  in  the  plants  and  by  the 
local  communities  in  which  they  op- 
erate— with  similar  patterns  of  sliared 
representative  control  being  exercised  on 
a  regional  and  National  level  to  insure 
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the  sinooili  and  cfTakr.t  coordination  of 
all  economic  operations." 

In  the  USSR.,  .surh  l(>\al  workers 
ruordinating  committeo.s  are  called 
■  SPviet.s." 

The  Peoplf ,'.  Bicentennial  Commission 
Ik'S  ^uccessfuliy  duyed  many  responsible 
Americans  iiito  believhig  it  is  a  legitimate 
patriotic  orpar.izatiun.  iukI  ha.s  beromo 
tht  .siifkp.'-.c  and  mo.st  'commercially  ■ 
-uc'c.-.sful  otTshojr  Oi  the  N'ew  lelr 

In  its  Gv.  n  F.i<  cntcnniul  Dtvlnraiinn. 
ihePBCsays. 

The  new  .^nipxl.un  Rc,.ili!ii(,ii  mufi.  uoi, 
t'C  a  itvi.luMoii  111  iheioiii'.  .)•.!'  rallirr  .-j 
r'.VoUiUijii  III  fiut. 

In  177.5  the  Balile  of  Conroiu  .siunnltd 
th*'  bei'ir.ninj-  of  cur  Kre.it  heiitaKP  us  ;i 
free  and  indeinndcnt  nation.  Let  u.s  Is^ke 
care  that  the  activities  ol  the  PBC  are 
not  'i>cd  t')  briiu'  ab.'if   it.-  coii' Iii-;oii. 
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nisncr)  13  out  o;;  a  ;wjiii- ,.•.•:;/.  :  .;iiv  .ly  wall- 
ing to  tk^olit  ana  g-^.d;  the  nUijorne  curlval'^, 
on  tho  run.  to  a  \\-altltis  anibulan^e. 

"Ifs  ln.st  nlf-e  to  know  that  n-o-iit  ri  >  give 
a  damn'  on^-f  in  n   ■. 'i''-  "  '      ' 

Ve=;. 
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■J'<  CO.vAl   GUARD 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

Of   M.As.'5.\ciri  .s:tts 

!  V  I  HL  HOUSE  or  rlpheskm .^r•\  i  - 
Wt:dnescluy,  Athil  .9,  IDTTi 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  i-do 
<"ft-en  we  in  Con  res.s  rise  on  thi.-<  floe;  to 
condemn  the  tochnolorrici'i  advaiv  > 
that  seem  to  control  our  lives  more  tlnn 
they  ea.sc  our  living  <  ondition.-^.  Thove- 
la/e.  I  am  -.cr?.  happv  and  proud  t!iat  1 
(  an  brin,'  to  she  ottciuion  of  my  col- 
Iea=:;ue.s  a  ca.-e  where  cciniilcx  machinery 
and  Federal  and  local  o!lici;i!  -  in  my  dis- 
trict combined  .^uccc.^.^fuMy  to  ra.-c  the 
-ufl'erin^'  oi  a  o-ycar-old  boy.  I  ha\t  U:c 
i.reaie.>t  rc.-t  cct  for  tlie  life  saving  capa- 
bilities of  the  U.S.  Cou.'t  Guard— a  .-serv- 
ice liiai  my  district  with  it-,  fi.'-hin,'  in- 
da-tiy  aiid  ijlca.--nrc  buJtcr.s  icly  u,Jon.  I 
v.ould  hiie  to  road  inio  the  Ke(  or.n  at  tlii 
point  an  e(iitorial  irom  the  New  Bedford 
Standa:-d  Times  ol  March  fi.  l-JT.i  v. !i:.h 
eciioci  in:,  leehn-..-; 

M.\«J  K,..;  .MvN 

'To  --ave  H  life — New  Bcdfoul  .Mrpoi;  M;m- 
p.?er  I.Nldcre  Eisner,  center,  (lirtv;-!-,  Coa.'-t; 
CHmra  Dr.  Leonard  KUnier.  right.  Djii-ild 
r,\nir:i  a;id  i.ls  a-j ear-old  .so.i.  Dwaiiie.  to  a 
»-.iU;ii5  ombiilunL'e  to  lake  ihe  t)oy  lo  Si. 
Iiikoi  Hospital  lavt  night.  Patlsrr  and  .-.on 
were      e-acuatcti      rroni      Cu'iyhmik      and 

•o'i^;bT.  tn  New  Bedford  niter  the  boy  com- 
plained of  nriite  abdomliml  psin.<;." — Sraiid- 
.-^rd-Tlnie.;  photo  captljn  |  Photo  not  pr!ui-,-d 
In  the  Rfr-cRti  I 

TJiiT    ne.\t    mori'iJig    alter    the   aOove    o<- 

irred.  we  found  on  our  de.-k  a  note  irom 
tue  ;il,hi  tdiri,ir: 

"Jtwt  a  thought  th.Tt  the  helicopter  cvno- 
•'a'.io'j  picture  we  hiid  on  Pn-p  3  niighi  wor- 
rnii?  a  'mall  e<morial  pointing  up  the  :;oo<l 
y\'ir>   <if   man    tind    bis   te.hnoloi;loal    nina- 

Wti.Ie  >M.r  neA'.-!i  pa^je.^  arc  l\\\\  <>i  I'acis 
..  i.AW  wlia;  we  iufllci  on  one  another  iii  tii** 
ii  .mc  of  progre=.s.  l;".s  nice  to  know  \n  lane  ol 

•  ii-l  .  or  Au.spected  crhU,  (hat: 

1  Tiie  U.S.  Coi;  *  GiiyrtI  .in  d  pa.ch 
i!.er    and    tnaL-hlnc^    to   a    small    Mand:    2. 

•  -...t-r  agenci'-s  here,  -noh  as  city  poii-c  and 
liOdicai  f*rv:v-e.<?  can  be  nuracted  to  : o  on 

•  ■' -  .   i    Somebody  »lth  a  P.iceniafcer  (Mr. 


(H'TD.XTI'  D  RLLF  S   HI  RT  LIXF- 
STOCK  PHODUCFR.S 

HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

•■y  I.. -.A 
IN   1  HK  IIOUSK  OF  Rl-PRtbENlAl  IVK.S 

Wfdnt-sdaij.  AjJiil  f).  1975 

Ml-,  BFDELL.  Mr  Si>eakcr.  vvhik  niiMiv 
.\merican  industries  could  qualify  for  t  ho 
po.-sition  of  most  hard  pres.-,ed.  'Jie  Amer- 
i'an  lite.-tock.  fanners  are  >,uiely  stun- 
I  ontendcrs  for  the  dubious  honor. 

Fnmily  farm  livestod;  produceis  and 
feeders  ai-e  no\x  cau^'iit  up  m  a  deva^tctt- 
iii-i  squeeiie  bctweexi  low  pri'-e.s.  ri.-in? 
piodu'  lion  costs  and  Io.sse.^  lioia  natural 
disaster  sucii  as  the  severe  bh.^-.ard  \\  iiich 
.•iiuck  Midwi;stern  i.iimTs  thi.  pa--t 
.fanuary. 

However,  the  mosi.  poteniially  devas- 
t  a  tint;  threat  to  the  $.U)  billion  livestock 
indu-stry  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  fast  trosv- 
i:i:T  and  ominou.-  irc:ui  tu\M.rii  corpoj-atf 
•  iribu.sines.s. 

".Villi  it.s  abMirption  and  inief;;;t(ion  of 
"!'i)c  rhair-  (,l  live.  lo'  k  production  and 
all  of  tlic  acco...p.,n.\iiiL;  implications  of 
pos^iole  corruption,  manipuli.iion.  and 
"I'.ntxtension  of  resources,  it  is  incredi- 
ble 10  me  that  .so  litae  thoutihi  has  been 
yiven  to  inve-tiration  and  regulation  of 
this  indu.^tiy  .•^ince  the  original  Packers 
iind  Stoek^vrrds  Act  v  a>  passed  56  >ears 
a^o. 

rcllov,  iny  i.s  the  fii  -i  of  a  .>fries  of  .even 
;•!  tides  p-ib!ishpd  in  the  Di<  Moines 
FU>;^ist.er  ironi  Mai  n  23  to  March  AO. 
1.97i).  Each  of  these  excellent  artirks 
liealt  with  a  niunb'^r  of  aspects  of  Ii\e- 
.-tock  pioduciiun  and  asked  (juestions 
about  an  industry  \kho..c  iu.dth  and 
stability  are  intimately  tied  with  the 
.'micri(  an  food  cltain ; 

OeiD.Miu  Rrrrs  Ht  Ri  I.ivfii.xii  Pwudvcers 

Pnists  n*  $?0  Bn.LTOM  lNin--:rEv;  DR»\;\Ttc 

CHA.il.taSlNCK  1921  I  AW 

■  By  C-larlr  ^roIlenholT.  Oeor'^o  •..■•hai:,  and 
James  Risset) 

Washimmo.n.  D C— Draniati.  .  I>an^H.-  have 
»  ::.en  place  In  nearly  every  nspe.t  of  llve.-,tocl: 
iiiarkellni;  in  Ihc  55  years  =.l:!ce  tiie  Parkers 
;ind  StiiCkyard.s  Art  was  pas-sed  to  n.s  ure 
•  utile  and  hog  prciducers  fair  play  in  the  big 
pa^  ker-dommaled  terminal  market.?. 

Ai.d  many  ot  those  changes  reveal  iliat 
M.mt  aspects  uf  the  1921  letjiil-iion  aie  a.s 
HMtduied  .1.S  ;i'q  high  uaventiue  m  riding  the 
luboose  of  a  rn'tle  or  h..t;  train  f.vni  Iowa  to 
Chtcayo  iu  the  1920.'5  or  1U30.S. 

SrOCKVASD   JVNCI  r.   IrONI. 

The  ju.nfile  of  the  ^prawUn;;  L'nlon  Sioc;.- 
\urds  In  Chi  ago  Is  cone,  and  the  Bl(^  Four 
pacl-iers  have  lo.^t  the  iiionop.iii-ulc  conrro! 
l.hat  made  reform  p.  necessity — btit  the  nesv 
pattern?  iur  marketing;  caltte  and  calves, 
ho^,^,  and  slui-p  and  lamb.?  havv"  bionght  new- 
problems  to  independent  farr.i  producers. 

Mo.st  of  those  probleni.i  center  on  policing 
the  thutisauds  of  raarliets  that  have  spning 
••'p.  or  concern  tlic  threins  of  pa-ltin-  c<  ni- 


panies  lo  g.iin  control  of  oaUle  nnri  hn-'  r,r,^ 
dacticn  as  v.ell  as  slaughter. 

Livestock  marketing  in  the  tarh  jy^u-; 
waa  a  ii>J..5-b:liion-a-yea:  busiuc-s  locked  h> 
rail  tia.u-p.,:taliun  aad  Mie  ceiiTal  ninrkci- 
loday  11  IS  a  i..30-biil!oe-a-year  n.ciu.stry  putv'. 
i/ig  thrvaijih  the  inferior  niarketi  and 
through  hi.ndietl.-.  of  hu;;e  cor  .nerciul  i-td- 
lot?  wttl.  mucii  ■  f  ilie  hve.-.tork  .soIU  Uli  -ri|v 
III  I  he  (j.trkers. 

1  iir  cir,  F,,|  p. 
I'lioi  ,:)  i',i;),  the  Bifc'  Pour  piui'.tr.^  cvoied 
■.111  ant l-coinpei -tire  control  by  domiMatm^. 
the  stock.\ard.s,  the  feediii^-  faciiiiie.s  and  vet- 
erinarian sei-vicrs  at  tiie  f-;w  terminal  mrr- 
l;et3.  In  l.-tlo.  lho.,e  Bi^  Vonr  pa.t.cr.s  ,iig;i-a 
r.  con.sc..;  decree  lliat  barred  the  B-i;  Fo;;:- 
!.om  operating  h  wide  rnnge  of  l)u.-,ines<ie , 
they  l.uU  been  condat.tli)g  on  l.'i.-  frliif,t  o: 
their  pae":ii.,.  operation-,. 

Cui,  RT    Dl  I  ItfE 

Thai  the  economic  power  oi  .ia  Bii_  loi  ■ 
iiicat  par;  ers  has  been  coii.^idc laiily  dtiut  r; 
liver  the  pait  .several  decade?  1.=;  nndcrsc.-'refl 
•ly  a  Uiite-iiotictd  fcdrial  court  de<  rce  in 
Chicago  in  January.  'lhit  decree  mcxiitiecl 
the  iii.siorlc  roiise.U  decree  of  ]!)!!•.  witli  a 
nncJiny  liiat  oiue-pov.  rful  Swift,  Anr.oiir, 
Wil.son  and  Cuclaliv  no  .on.^er  doinaiatt  ni' a". 
iJitckinji,  aiul  .';l:ou]d  l>c  peiniit'-jd  to  a^qu.re 
:iiterei<t  m  \.i  previjir^ly  forbidden  liiu.^  ot 
I'lifflne^s. 

In  ir>2n.  S  .iff.  \rmotu-.  WiK-on  aii:J  Cuciah\ 

.ir-ovitited   ;,)r   4fi  per  cent   of  the  livestock 

•.oiuliiered.  and  tlio  top  10  packers  in  fine. 

'  :a  hi.d  aboiu   Vo  i>er  ceni  of  the  business. 

By  l!;5<».  the  meat  packers  tliat  held  tiio 
'op  :oui'  po.siiioiis  had  only  ;i9  per  cent 
ol  the  livestock  slaughter,  and  in  the  la.st 
three  vears  the  top  four  packers  have  liad 
\fi,3  thin  26  per  cent  of  tho  !i\e^t.x^l: 
-laiigiiter. 

Tlio  icji  10  pa- st!s,  vlio  had  virtnaliv  all 
of  the  busines.s  in  192o.  hud  less  thfin  sT 
ptrceni  in  ihe  lust  three  year-;. 

'  I(    I  CRK  I  H  -SI,!  11 

f.v  )!i(]0  tile  tiunil)pr  u:  pa>kt';.  i.ad  i:;- 
:e  esed  Irom  525  lo  more  than  2.O00,  and  :n 
the  last  10  ye.irs  the  entire  picture  of  packer 
1  Mncentraiion  has  been  changed  by  the 
swllt  ri.sc  of  .^nieritan  Beef  Packers,  Io-ah 
Betl  Proce.s,;ors.  Inc..  and  Missoii.l  Bee  I'lu- 
1 --.ssors.  inc. 

Ciidahy.  which  was  one  of  tlie  Big  Four 
:<>>■  ve,Ti«;.  wu'^  not  even  In  the  lop  lo  patiiers 
111  reel  lit  years.  Sivift,  nliich  for  ye  irs  lield 
;ie  Number  One  position  with  overwlicliii- 
11. g  perccntanes.  dropped  lo  17  per  cent  ul 
I  he  nation's  lotal  by  iMiU  aiiii  by  197:;  ac- 
counted for  only  7  per  cent  of  the  loial 
nvestock  .slatijihiered. 

In  1913.  the  10  major  packers  jumiiased 
more  tiuui  75  per  cent  of  their  slaghter  ent- 
ile, liop.s  and  .-slieep  from  f-iru'icr-prodocers 
or  fecdiot.s.  and  only  25  per  cent  fioni 
terniinal  maikets  and  an.  lions,  accorilinj.'  to 
AtM-'^iitnire    Ii>  parimejit   flgitres. 

si  ItvrVAL  THKEAT 

111  li^-hf  of  ihese  chan;,'es  in  conccntra- 
'lon.  the  Big  Four  co:n|;lpined  thi»*  the  I91!i 
consent  decree's  restrictions,  wlilch  did  not 
apply  lo  other  packers,  ucre  a  'hre.it  lo  the 
IJij;  Four  s  <\xi-\  ivs!. 

But  ilie  clianged  limes  seen  to  be  aa 
cell  greater  ilireat  to  ilie  livestock  pro- 
dncirs,   particularly    ilu-    catite   feeder^. 

Tile  crisis  In  cattle  marketlne  h;^s  drivci 
more  tli.in  2  000  Tow.i  feeders  out  of  biisl- 
ne.s=  I.ictween  1973  and  1074.  and  tliis  !=■ 
only  one  inaniicsiailon  oi  tlie  tro  /oic  in  the 
livesiock  producing  ludusiry. 

low  A  KIGCRIsj 

Agiiei.lloic  C-parlnient  fiiati.siics  show 
that  Iowa  had  a  peak  of  50.000  feedlots  in 

I'ICT    .M'tio'ijih   'he  rim'jcr  of  fic-;]o*5  Lfid 
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EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 


dropped  to  4S,000  in  19G8.  that  was  the 
\cii-  Iowa  1  cached  a  peak  of  4  7-million  cat- 
tle (II  feed  out  of  23.3  million  in  the  entire 
U.S.  Alter  1968,  there  were  sharp  drops  iu 
the  number  of  feedlots — down  to  32,000  in 
1974  when  Iowa  reported  only  3.1-millioii 
icfi  cattle  slaughtered. 

M;in;n  McLain.  adminislrator  of  the 
L'.uker.=:  and  Stockyards  Administration 
iPiVSAi.  is  one  of  tliose  deeply  concerned 
over  V. hetlior  the  relatively  sinail  iiidepend- 
0!U  caUIe  feeders  can  compete  in  a  field 
invaded  by  big  gr.iiii  companies  and  cor- 
porntc  feedlots  (financed  by  what  he  calls 
■■VV.iIl  street  co-.vboys"  looking  for  a  tax 
-lielten  and  inauenced  by  packer-ov\ned 
feedlots  and  mass  buymg  by  the  big  super- 
markets. 

While  ttic  ch.Toges  lu  the  initrketing  of 
li'-e.stock  have  afiected  hogs,  sheep  and 
l;ui!bs.  and  all  t>pes  o;  cattle,  the  most 
startling  clianges  ha\e  been  in  the  niarkel- 
ing  01  sicerij  and  heifers,  the  nio:-t  iiucoi  i  ict 
pa;-i  o>  the  cattle  feeding  industry, 

<  O.-'JFIIJr  NCK    SHAKImV 
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C.iltleinea's  already  limited  contidcMce  iu 
ti.p  future  of  the  industry  was  .severely 
slmken  a  lew  weelus  ago  \vlien  American 
Beel  Packers,  Inc..  ol  Omaha.,  liie  nation's 
second  largest  beet  packer,  was  plunged  into 
limited  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Cutle  and 
lio^  producers  wore  left  holding  .some  $25 
million  in  worthless  checks  and  tlie  com- 
pany is  still  struggling  to  get  hack  on  it.q 
feet  annd  cliargcs  of  maiiHgcrial  mi^tal:e,s  and 
fraud. 

There  arc  snggeslions  in  t'oiigre.-.s.  fiom 
fArm  groups,  and  within  tlic  Agriculiure  De- 
partment that  bonding  of  paxkers  and 
ti'.;lilcr  financial  control  Is  es.-eiiMj.l  to  avoid 
aiiotlicr  American  Beei  <'alamii\. 

Some  attempts  to  modernise  the  aiui- 
(iLialed  meat  packing  industr-  have  gen- 
erated unexpected  problems.'  Iowa  Beef 
Proces.sors,  Inc..  has  been  highly  succeFsfnl 
with  Us  "boxed  beef"  concept  oi  turning- 
beel  cattle  into  cms  of  steak  ami  roast  at 
the  packing  plant,  but  labor  union  opposi- 
tion  and  other  obstacles  have  blocked  dis- 
tribution in  a  number  oi  niclor  urbfn 
markets. 

SHAKCDOW.Nt    H.\fKl.r 

In  New  York  City,  the  w  orld-.s  largest  meat 
niRrket.  Iowa  beef  officials  finallv  resorted  to 
bribery  In  order  to  sell  the  pre-cut  beef  The 
company  and  its  top  oltlcer  were  convicted 
out  got  otr  lightly  becau.se.  the  Judge  .said 
the  hrm  was  a  victim  c.i  a  New  York  shake- 
tiovMi  racket. 

_  While  union  rackets  and  packing  companv 
wiikruptcy  are  the  more  .sensational  tvpe's 
of  prolMems  that  influence  the  Iowa 
farmers  markets,  the  farmer  is  al.-^o  faced 
f.ith  other  more  .subtle  pressure?  that  en- 
croach upon  hLs  ability  to  run  a  flnanciallv 
successful  livestock  feeding  program 

The  independent  cattle  feeder  in  low.i 
despite  all  of  his  advantages  of  location' 
aiid  tremendous  feed  grain  prrxluclton.  is 
raced  with  these  major  pressures' 

Startling  increases  In  the  number  of  blc 
commercial  feedlots  that  are  for  the  most 
part  farm  factories.  This  development  ha« 
been  particularly  significant  in  tlie  last  10 
years  with  Texas,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Colo- 
rado  making  the  greatest  changes.  Iowa  Is 
St  I  relatively  unaffected  by  the  swing  to 
euounous  feedlots  of  more  than  8,000-head 

aJi'm  !"^'|ftmeiits  by  those  characterized 
tiwK  t'l  i.®^'^^*  cowboys"  in  cattle  opera- 
tions tliat  serve  as  tax  shelters.  This  group 

Who  ar«.?r*°?'.^^^'^  ^'^'^  businessmeS 
ThLn  y^  Interested  In  deferring  income  more 
mail  in  profit  from  Investment,  and  this 
ti,.n  fJ  ™™«y"  creates  an  unreal  competl- 
non  for  feeder  cattle  that  has  drtyen  up  the 


prices  farmers  must  pay  to  obtain  their 
feeder  cattle.  Some  Arab  oil  money  is  re- 
ported to  be  involved,  accordint'  to  i\grie'.ii- 
ture  Department  sources. 

Packer  ownership  of  feedlois  to  assure  a 
steady  supply  of  livestock  for  slaughter  has 
interfered  with  the  normal  stipplv  and  de- 
mand and  has  to  some  degree  depressed  the 
prices  that  farmers  and  ranchers  receive  from 
the  packers. 

The  concentrated  buying  povcer  c-i  ihc  big 
supermarket  chains.  "The  Agriculture  De- 
partment reports  thai  .seven  locd  chains  are 
among  the  major  slaughterers  o:  ii\e.-fock. 
and  the  economic  leverage  ol  il-.c  suDcrnuir- 
ket  chains  has  been  dramatized  hv  recent 
litigation  against  the  Great  Atlaniic  .v  Pa- 
cific Tea  Co.  (Ai;P)  b>  six  cattlen,eii  A  fed- 
eral court  jury  in  .San  Francisco  handed 
down  a  »32.7-million  verdict  against  A<vP  in 
an  alleged  conspiracy  to  sei  betf  prices,  m  a 
case  that  has  staggering  legal  and  linancial 
implications  for  the  big  supeinia,  kets 

Tlie  purchase  and  operation  oi  (eedlot:-  ij> 
the  hig  grain  companies,  v.hirii  amount?  to 
a  tvpe  of  vertical  integration,  puiticnlarly 
when  coupled  with  coniracr  anan-eiiieiiis 
with  packers  and  supermarket.- 

What  has  happened  in  fne  total  inicgra- 
tion  of  the  poultry  industrv  deiiionsi rates 
liie  serious  problems  that  could  face  tlie 
Midwest's  traditionally  independent  farmers 
if  there  is  any  large  degree  ol  vertical  in- 
tegration of  cattle  or  hog  production. 

Both  government  and  private  experts  ■warn 
that,  if  there  is  suljstantial  integration. 
farmers  may  be  forced  to  become  contract 
producers,  in  efTect  working  for  the  large  ag- 
ribuslnes-:  companies  in  order  to  hire  access 
to  the  markets. 

Depari.nient  of  Agriculnire  econoini.is 
point  oul  that  ocre-indei.enclent  poultr' 
producers  throughout  the  Soiitli  were  forced 
to  grow  chickens  under  contract  to  large 
firms  because,  one  by  one.  the  independeiu 
pouliry  processing  plants  which  "oce  boug>it 
the  farmer's  chickens  had  'oeen  taken  o'^er 
by  the  large  companies. 

SOMi:  LOSK  .\IONl  -i- 

Studies  have  indicated  tliat  manv  con- 
tract farmers  work  for  pennies  an  liour,  and 
that  some  lose  money.  Southern  poultrv 
farmers  are  commonly  referred  to  lie  many 
Agriciilture  Department  officiiiis  as  "labor- 
ers." 

Now,  there  are  reports  that  some  lar'  c 
agribusiness  companies  are  currenily  explor- 
ing the  possibility  of  contract  farming  amon" 
the  Midwest's  independent  cuttle  and  hog 
producers. 

Although  the  number  of  cattle  feedlots  in 
Iowa  dropped  from  34,000  in  1973  to  32  000 
by  the  end  of  1974,  it  still  has  bv  far  the 
largest  number  of  relativelv  small  cattle 
feedlots  in  the  cotnitry— those  with  under 
1,000-head  capacity. 

The  state  with  the  second  largest  luunhcr 
of  cattle  feedlots  is  Nebraska,  wliere  there 
-were  14.970  in  1974—460  with  a  capaciiv  of 
more  than  4.000  liead  and  14  with  a  capacity 
of  more  than  16,000  head. 

While  Texas  had  only  1.200  cattle  feedlots 
m  the  1974  figures,  it  had  199  cattle  feedlots 
with  more  than  4.000  head  capacity,  includ- 
ing 38  with  capacity  of  from  16.000  to  31  9^*9 
and  another  31  with  capacity  listed  at  niore 
than  32.000. 

Iowa,  which  had  ranked  first  in  cattle 
feeding  since  such  statistics  were  first  kept 
in  the  early  1950s,  hit  Its  peak  in  1968  and 
now  ranks  third  behind  Texas  and  Nebia-ka 
In  total  cattle  production. 

PANHANDLE  GROWTH 

In  1972,  Iowa  yielded  first  rank  in  cattle 
feeding  to  Texas  because  of  a  sudden  growth 
to  huge  corporate  feedlots  In  the  Texas 
Panliandle. 


In  l;j7:i  iiiu!  1974.  lov  a  dropped  into  thud 
pla^e  behind  Nebraska,  whicii  also  slun^ed  a 
sen  ational  growth   in  big  commercial  fted- 

lo.'s. 

The  .\grict.iiu.e  Depi-rLMcnt  statin:,-  on 
cattle  on  feed  during  l'j7.f  ai.d  1974  shov 
Iowa  MS  tlie  westernmost  frontier  of  the 
smaller  independent  cattle  feeders,  pushed 
tin  against  tlie  big  corpr.ratc  feedlot:  of  Ne- 
braska. Colorado.  Kansas.  Oklahoma  anrl 
Texas.  Corporate  intere.-t.s  also  deminate 
the  catile  feeding  iU  Arizona  i-.nrt  California. 
The  law  and  regulations  dealing  wltlt 
packer  ownership  and  control  of  large  cis- 
toni  ieedlois  were  unclear  in  197:1  when  Dr. 
Gerald  Engelmaii  director  oi  indu.Mry  anal- 
ysis .siaiT  for  tiie  Packer-s  and  StcxV>ards 
.\dniiuisira;ioii  expressed  concern  over  V..e 
noleiifjal  ar.<i-coi".;)f  ti' re  ei'ccls  ni  pack.-r- 
ciistoiii  leeduig. 

In  custom  i«-edint:,  whicli  became  a  Cotu- 
nioi!  pi-.u-'icc  in  the  19o()s.  Hie  caitle  raiiciier 
l^e"p.--  ilie  calves  ^nr  only  a  short  time  and 
then  delners  them  to  a  commercial  feedlot 
ivlieie  tiie.v  are  fed  and  sold  duc-ctlv  I'cin 
thi't  tor.  Beginning  in  tlie  1960s,  many  eu-- 
toni  feedlois  came  under  tlie  ov.  nersinp  oi 
luui-iarni  investors,  niaiiv  of  them  peojile 
looking  ji>r  lax  bieaks.  Ai.-o,  packing  coni- 
oaiiios  have  become  involved  in  custom  leed- 
loi  o-.Miership.  Viewed  h\  .some  critics  as  anti- 
c.  inpetiiiie  iiecause  the  packer-ciis'oiii 
leericr  can  sell  fed  cattle  to  ius  slatighteniiu 
plani  at  a  lo.\cr  price  iliar.  to  otiier  conipet- 
ing  packers. 

•  I  lie  gro-.vth  in  packer  ownership  of  cus- 
ioni  teeiUots  and  selling  fed  li'. cstock  to 
oilier  pHCliers  represents  a  type  of  mulnpie- 
.stage  Inisint-ss  acuvity,  not  unlike  tlia.  thai 
•  liarai'teri/ed  Ihe  meat  packing  industry  in 
l9i?ii,"  Engelinan  said. 

Enyelinan.  Ixirn  and  reared  on  a  larin  near 
.MIcmaii,  la.,  was  concerned  o\er  "lendencies 
tow. lid  monopoly"  that  were  develc>ping  that 
had  •  rciil  poteiUial  for  further  decreasmg 
ci/inpHtition  in  livestock  prociiremetii." 

The  conlliets  of  interest  which  arise  when 
naiUers  sell  cattle  owned  by  clients  of  tlie::- 
custom  feeding  operations  are  also  likel;-  to 
further  restrict  competition  for  livest<.''ck," 
Kngelman  said. 

Fngelman.  educated  ui  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  Iowa  State  University  and  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  had  been  director  ol 
li\ cstock  industry  analysts  since  1962  and 
had  been  engaged  in  marketing  reseanii  for 
niori«  tlian  30  years. 

LAST   2    YFARS 

"'.Vithin  iiie  last  fvo  years,  si.une  packers 
hine    acquired   or   have   planned   to  acquire 


custom  feedlots.  and  some  custom  feedlots 
lisve  acquired  packing  plants."  Engelman 
said. 

"Aiiiong  the  17  firms  that  have  made  or 
iiroposed  such  acquisitions  were  the  top  four, 
the  sixth  and  the  eighth  largest  fed-oatUe 
slaughtering  firms  in  the  country  lu  1972." 
Ilie  agricultural  economist  explained. 

•Most  of  these  17  firms  are  major  buyers  iii 
many  states,"  he  went  on.  "Together,  these 
firms  accounted  for  more  than  60  per  cent 
oi  the  fed  cattle  slaughtered  in  Iowa,  in  Ari- 
iiona.  and  in  New  Mexico.  The  accounted  lor 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  fed  cattle  .slaugh- 
tered in  Texas,  in  Oklahoma,  and  in  Utah." 
Engelman  stressed  the  importance  of  this 
development,  and  warned:  "It  could  have 
widespread  effects  on  the  competitive  level 
of  marketing  fed  cattle  in  moc.t  of  the  impor- 
tant cattle  feeding  states  If  packers  carrv  out 
I  heir  custom  feeding  proposals. 

COMPEXmON    DEPENDS    ON    BUVtRS 

'The  level  of  competition  depends  on  the 
number  of  buyers  who  are  accessible  to  the 
cattle  feeder,"  he  said. 

Engelman.  sympatheuc  with  the  problems 

of   'Jie   family   farm   in   livestock    marketiur- 


yris 


from  his  experiences  as  a  youth  on  .1  200-a  t<» 
roi;:  County  farm,  uent  over  the  statlitics 
iiiid  oonclusiojxs  with  M.:Laui.  a  firmer  Po-.-- 
•   hipk  County  farmer. 

Mf-Lain.  aloo  an  lo-.va  State  graduate,  via.', 
f  riially  concerned,  and  wa.s  In  a  po^ltinn  as 
atlnnnistrator  to  take  some  steps  to  expand 
«iid  clarify  the  packers  and  stockyards  regu- 
lii'.jon.i  dealing  with  packer  prrchide.i  and 
(..jjurol  of  cusiom  fecrtl^jts. 

A  short  time  alter  McLain  became  admln- 
1  -irator  of  the  Packers  a -id  Slock  vard.s  .^rt- 
mhilstrFtlon  In  1973.  It  was  cr.Usd  to  his  at- 
tentkii  that  one  of  the  huge  feedlot  opera- 
tions, the  ArUona-Coionido  Cacie  Co.  had 
made  application  for  jpprcvjl  to  coiu':;ict, 
<i  iiev  packing' pi,. lit 

vioj.Ario;.  A;'pi_\REo 

JfcLnlii  w&s  Rdvised  that  this  iipprina  (o 
be  H  violation  if  the  Packers  and  Stckr-irds 
Act.  but  Depaftnient  of  Aeilcultuio  oPi'i;Oj 
had  been  thnld  In  movlu;*  ugr.iUot  the  fjljj 
operators  In  the  pa.st. 

••If  Us  a  violatloi'..  we"!!  ^^^e  sien.-,  to  to;) 
It."  the  oiUsptken  iorni'^r  Iowa  farniLT  de- 
dared.  He  set  in  motion  the  notice  of  mvf 
regnhitions  that  v.ould  tlatlv  declare  no 
packer  should  have  any  i;iterest  in  anv  c<>:n- 
inercial  feedlot  and  that  no  feedio*  sho\ild 
hold  or  £.'C(iure  ..ny  interest  In  .:nv  m.f".-'n" 
house. 

\f-W  RZCUtATIOV 

Following  exten-^lvp  hearinr-  .McLr.in  pro- 
posed a  new  regrulatlon  to  bar  packers  from 
owning  or  aaancing  custom  fcedlot's.  and 
10  bar  ciistom  feedlois  from  owning  or  ilr.inc- 
itig  meat  packers. 

The  rule,  which  ivc'.  v.l!.h  ihc  apptvAa! 
of  the  overwhelming  num'jcroi  r.ongresimen. 
farm  org.uUzuMons,  marke'ing  ort;anli!atIoii': 
and  producer  orvranixu lions  broac'Iy  declarer: 

"No  packer.  ofTiccr.  agent,  cr  employe  of 
a  packer,  or  pei-son  who  owns  a  subst;ait!al 
h.'.crest  in  a  packer,  .hall  ludependenll".  or 
m  ccmbinaiion  uith  others,  or  ihroujih "cor- 
porate or  other  devices"  own.  operate,  fi- 
nance or  coutiol  a  custom  feedlot.  Ti,e  bar- 
rier to  custom  feedlot  ov.ncrs  or  operators 
;iavi!:t;  an  iulerest  hi  packers  wai  juit,  as 
broad. 

There  wfr.?  6^5  L,roiip.i  and  oi-.iiiuL7at;i.i.^ 
.'v.nd  hatiivldual  farmers,  congressmen  and 
bUEhaessmen  hiied  as  sripponing  the  rct,-u- 
lation  A  total  of  59  t;roup6  and  two  conprti;- 
men  were  opposed,  including  27  feedyards 
(.Id  I J  packers  and  packer  organi.atlon;. 

TOr.AL    INrrcR.ATION 

Tiie  ucw  packers  and  stockyarrl  rules  will 
V.t.m;t  a  packer  to  ovu  a  feedlot  for  his  o\ii 
supply  of  llve^to<k  for  .--laughter,  and  Is  not 
Intended  to  bar  any  f.irmer  or  feeder  from 
rulslncj  and  slaughtering  lil.s  o\n  l!ve-.tock. 

"Total  Integration  is  pernuueU  because 
ti>  bar  It  v.ould  prdnbit  a  farmer  from  feed- 
ing, slaughtering,  and  m.'.rketlng  his  ov.n 
livestock,"  .McLaiii.'taid. 

'•What  v.e  hope  we  ha- e  ciono  Is  .nuike  It 
'lear  that  the  bis?  packer.-  aad  big  feedlot.s 
'.vUl  not  have  lutcilockin.;  directorates  that 
'an  have  a  depre.^siiif;  iniiuen.?e  on  the  cattle 
o-  hou'  market  ^.■-  McLaln  explains.  "I  think 
It  Ls  about  a.s  much  as  uv  c:.n  do  wi-imi  the 
fi.mieworii  of  e.v:stuit;  la-;v.  " 

McLam  said  Va:U  he  be!ie\es  there  should 
'■e  .some  clia:>gej  to  provide  for  the  bonding 
01;  packers,  v.ho  iuo  nor  e.xempi  from  the 
boudmg  provihiuus  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
y.irds  Act. 

ilcLiUn  s,Hld  The  Packeia  ..!id  S'.ockyards 
Administration  can  use  additional  enfo-ce- 
n-.cn I  personnel,  and  that  It  Is  toiic  for  Con- 
urcss  to  str.d-  the  nhole  prDble:n  of  l!vc=ioc'- 
markcting  t.5  determine  what  direc- 
tion the  goverment  should  more  to  best 
pie.crve  th.e  Independent  livestock  produci^rs. 

Therfe  Is  no  question.  In  lIcLahi's  view  or 
!".  this  view  or  a  majorlt:  of  the  conjjrc.ss- 
men  and  senators  from  the  Midwest,  thpt 
Krepj:  ._•  ^:^e  hulepe^Jdent  hvci^^:.o|r  prodv'-e-.^ 


HXl  ENSIGNS  OF  RHMARKS 

In    busuics.s    !s   In   the   loas-t.nio   lx>^t    in- 
terests of  the  natlon^s  consumers. 
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PRO  \^U-mc.\  PI  SOLUTION'S— 
P.ART  I 

MON.  JOHN  H.  ROL'SSELOi 

'•^   '•'  OF  PP:PRrVf"Nl.\ftV..:' 

1;  •  r/.v. 'f (■;.-/,  .'.  <tn"'  !>.   vj:r) 


:ii-.  ROUS.^,ELOT.  Mv.  Spcskcr,  fhi. 
week  I  will  be  iiLseitiiig  in  the  CoNorEs- 
sioj.AL  Rsccnt)  copies  ol  the  lesolulloiis 
adop'ecl  iii  April  If.TI  by  thf  Nnti  .n;.! 
.•^s.-jociarion  of  Tio  Anierir.-i. 

In  tJicir  resolutions,  this.  fc\c  gioup  of 
•ictlve  Ametii.aii  vvoiuoii  htt-.  expi.'sscd 
oonccrii.-^   which    are    -.hojcvl    Ijy    juany 
oilier  Aijiviican.s  un  -uc-h  imuortant  is- 
I'C.s    a.s    the    hyixicn.-iv    01     sancticns 
:'2ainst    Ph.odcsin.    the    impouance    of 
rontinned   United  State-.  oTOorship   of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  iho  Canal  Zone 
the  necessity  of  reducir.g  Fedoial  .spcnd- 
insr  and  FederpI  control.s,  the  dangei.s  of 
Federal  land  u^e  contro'..  ui.d  the  gro'ap 
•scpiwrls  the  repeal  of  l-SRO>— Profe.-- 
.^;o^aI  Standards  Re\  lev.-  Ontanization.-.. 
T-A-eti+y  resolution.':  v.cre  adopted   and 
I  am  today  inserting  the  m-si  five  re'bolu- 
:!nn  ■.  and  the  index  to  the  re^olution.s— 
the  J  cmainin ;  fifteen  will  be  placed  in 
xiiboquf-nt  Recoi!.').  I  nige  all  mv  col- 
leagues to  read  the.%,;  resohition.s  rare- 
itilly  in  order  to  be  swa^e  of  the  \iews 
bem;;  exine.ssr»i  bv  ihi.s  groiiiJ  which  is 
dedic!itc;l   to   pre.servuis   our   constitu- 
tional Republic,  and  is  an  advocate  for 
protecting  the  best  interests  of  the  citi- 
^en-tii\payc:.s  of  the  United  States. 

Tile  full  toa  01  I  he  first  five  re.sjlu- 
t  ions  follows : 
Appp.ival  or  Cnsiui  tioN-*L  Si'KREMAc  \  Ovrt? 

JN'ltRN.\TIO.NAI,     AuR;.E.\1iNT — No.     1 

\Vherer.'=  In  recent  vpar?  It  ha-  heen  widelv 
iield  that,  under  Article  VI,  Section  2  of  the 
United  States  ConstituUon,  trcaUes  me  the 
supremo  laws  of  the  land  even  though  thev 
•  ciuravene  the  Constitution  Itself  and 

Whereas  ihe  efforts  of  patriots  In  the  early 
1950s  to  make  clear  the  supremacv  of  the 
foii.stltuton  over  treaties  or  other  internn- 
•lonal  P(n-eempnt;^  (through  Hio  Brlcker 
.vmendmeat)  v.  ere  defeated  la:-i,'ely  because 
of  the  ch.im  th.Tt  such  an  amendment  would 
•tie  the  presld..afs  hands";  a.id 

Whereas  the  near-ratlflcation  recciulv  of 
'he  Gmoclde  Convention  which,  In  addition 
10  its  many  dangerous  provisions,  would  have 
de{)rlved  United  States  citi^ens  even  of  the 
protection  of  the  Connallv  Re^crvafton  hc- 
••aiise  it.  like  many  other  treaties  and  con-  en- 
lions  prc-ejr.cd  lor  ratification  today  con- 
Kiins  a  clause  which  .states  that  the  decision 
of  the  World  Court  shall  be  hnal  In  the  event 
nf  ft  di.spute:  and 

vriiereas  a  number  of  U.ii-ed  St.iles  -enn- 
.ors  a^re.'d  with  the  arrogant  In.slstance  of 
Mr.  John  ScaM.  United  States  Ambassador  to 
tne  United  Netions,  that,  having  ratified  the 
Lnlted  Nations  Clianor  as  a  treatv  the 
United  Stares  Id  bound  by  international  law 
M  abide  by  its  provisions,  as  ts-ell  as  all  ac- 
tions of  the  Secretary  Council  even  thoti-i, 
«uch  actions  are  contrary  to  acts  of  ine 
United  3tai«s  Congre.'*  or  the  Constitution- 

Whe.-eas  on  Dectmber  18,  U.7:J,  based  on 
■liere  coiiteuiicn-.  the  United  Hixiea  Senata 
u>ted  to  repeal  the  E-.Td  Amendment  to  the 
MlIlLary  Authonratlon  Act  which,  If  also  re- 
.K.t3ed  u-    lie  Ho:;.,e  of  E<-p:v-,eiH:Mi-.c.-.  wii! 


result  iu  ihe  re;mpoali;on  of  the  full  erabur.-o 
against  Rhodesia  and  wi'.l  deprive  the  Unted 
Stf^s  of  high  yrade  R:.(;de.sian  chrome-  sua 
whereus  liiis  j^oes  beyond  the  qae-,tlo  i  ,  , 
trade  with  a  friendly  non-communist  co- 
try  or  the  acqui.,i;ion  of  -.u-atO;,;..-  material  io- 
nntion..l  defcn.-:e  and  r.i;:  es  the  .ser.ous  l^uo 
oi  whe!;-.cr  a  tre.ay,  nCfcOtiated  bv  the  prc^i- 
dei.t  or  the  State  DepartmeuL  aiid  raUficci 
by  u  hiindri.l  of  .';enator.-^.  or  ettu  an  execu- 
'vc  :if,ieeii,<.T.t  trade  by  the  president  atone 
C;ui  s-r.  aSide  ».cir,  of  the  Congress  (.i  ha 
i-nl.cd  S;.ues  nuA  thi.s  override  iiie  C  i  ' 
-•^tutitn  it-elf;  and 

'.Vhcre.-,;  tt-e  prcr^,,,  ..gni^  a  p;opnious 
.-me  for  the  introdtiction  by  Congressmen 
.\'-ch('.  AsUbrnrk.  Symms  or  others,  of  a  uio- 
pofed  Bricker-type  c.on.-atutiontil  airei;d- 
meiit.  ■.'.nicii  would  pro.»ct  the  .suvereiyntv 
t.f  I  he  United  Slices  and  the  riglits  of  United 
biate-.  citi;:cns  from  dr;,;ruction  t;iroi.i;ii 
rcatk,  or  other  int;!n.-.t.ionr.l  agreeme.i  . 
ix?c.-.urf  r.tany  who  opposed  it  be.'ore  are  no  ' 
III  the  iorcfiont  of  the  drive  to  limit  pie'  - 
drnS.il  uu'horitr.  now.  ilierelcrn. 

Be  K.  rcboivcd  That,  V.\2  NatloinU  A.-.,  ,. 
i."U  of  the  Pro  American  support  a  Briri  c' - 
Ivpe  amendmetit  which  would  protect  'I't- 
-ovtreif.ntv  of  the  Unlt.d  States  from  ri,'. 
-truci:on  through  treiit.es  or  other  inti-'n 
li^nal  atireemcnts.  and  urpe  .senators  ai"i 
'•pre-tnii-aivts  to  work  :or  Us  pas.Nage. 

POC  c'.UFNV.'.TIilN 

TUc  Mcv.-  •■nri.kor  Aiuciid.me;':  -  .^ii-a  n  -' 
chs  Jonep.  DAR  Magxiinc.  Jan  1974  •  c S 
Con.=Mtmion  Has  a  Diti  gorou--  Loopholt"'' 
Naiional  DcimcUr  ,DAR,  ^icpr.  7.J  -Riiodesi,; 
Debate  I'lustratei  Need  for  B.-iKc  .••.mcnc;- 
tJ'e.u   .  Hon   .John  .V>hbro.k. 

f..NmMN    Ur:    or    Ta-v-Scpportfo   P.i>.j.ihtv 

'l:\'.:    AN.I-A.>irRlcAN    PlPPOSES— No.    11 

V.'herens  .Jan.-  Fonda  and  her  hu.^ba«id  Toni 
riavden  are  a  most  damj  ton-,  lobbviim  lea-i 
!ur  North  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas  their  Ncr;h  Vie't.um  lobbv  is 
iunnerlr..^  its  announced  goal  to  have't'-e 
United  Str.tes  fovernme;it.  ghe  five  bilUo-i 
dollars  in  foreign  .-.id  reparations  to  Nonh 
Vietnam,  at  the  'nme  time  the  lobbv  is  nt- 
'empthife'  to  discredit  i.ie  United  Suite-  and 
advance  t.ie  cause  of  communism;  and 

Wiiereas  Jaae  Fon:la  boasts  of  haviii>  in- 
cuod  Anicncuii  troops  to  di-,loval  conduct 
but,  tinlike  Tokyo  Rose  and  Hanoi  Hanna  she 
's  iull  permit  tod  to  operate  ireelv  ii  tlu' 
■  ountry  wiUch  ^he  is  bet  ravin?:  and 

Whereas  t!ie  aciivliies  of  these  di.-;oviil 
citizens  have  be.n  sabsiU:./od  bt  the  United 
otates  taxpayers  tliroui^h  the  'authoriza- 
llon-  of  the  use  of  federal  office  space  ar.d 
equipment,  m  the  R..' burn  Hou.se  O.lica 
Etuldnig  to  Jatie  Fonda  and  Tom  H.ivdeii, 
t'lid  of  all  other  pcr.<;ons  hivclved:  and 

Be  it  ftirh -r  resolved  That  t'iip  Nu'ionel 
A-,oriaiion  of  Pro-America  eotidemn  the 
use  of  u-,x-£iipported  propertv  I'lr  anv  pinl- 
Aincrican  puiposcs. 

DOCFJ  IFN'T.MIO  N- 

C<.'igrcs,~i&n;,i  Record— Feb.  8.   1974-Hou. 

John  R.  Rarick.  p.  E57s).  L..\.  Tinle^}— Oct  31. 

972,   ActivlM    Ilaydea   S.iys  He    Will  Go  to 

Hanoi.   IT-PO   Nt.vs-July    197.!.   Bi-o.iJ.asts 

ulado  Bef'tctn  July  8  22  lt)7J. 


DlT. 


ORE    Hvporr.isi-    of    Sanctions    Ag.mnst 
RrtODFSiA — No.  Ill 
Wiicreas   becatL-e  of    th.e  .Jaiui.iry    ]     1367 
l-:xecu(lre  Ordrr  of  President  John<'on.  the 
United    Spates    v.-a.t    forced    to    comply   v.ith 
United  >7ations  sanctions  against  Rhode-la 
even  th'^-c^h  c'lrome  is  a  vital  national  de- 
fense tnaterial  ntitl  Rhodesia  ?-  the  pruirip;.! 
otirce  of  Mfth  gt-ade  ore;  a".'! 
Whereas   the  "resulting  United  .States  dc- 
pendt-uce  on  compu'nlst  Russia  for  low  grade 
ore  .It   i-nuch   hi-ht-r  price?  w.vs  remedied  in 
ly.  1  by  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrds  amendment  to 
"  e  I'ljiiiary  aiitltoiiiatlon  bin,  -sAh;  '.i  ftrtc- 
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thc'.v   rtpe.^lcd    the   embargo   on   Rhodesiait 
ilircme;   and 

V/bereas  on  December  18,  1973.  at  the  In- 
si!',.»tion  of  Sciiators  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Cnh'  McG-e.  tiie  United  Slates  Senate  re- 
rr--.lr-d  (54  to  37)  t!;e  Byrd  Amendment;  and 
V.hereas  this  action,  fipparently  sparked 
Ir-  statements  of  Mr.  John  Scaii,  United 
St.->tes  Ambassailor  to  tlie  United  Nations, 
•u-as  based  on  the  contention  that  the  United 
Nation.-.  C'-.atter  a<  adopted  by  Congress  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  has  the  same  standing 
:i:  a  pi-ovi:.iou  of  tliis  tor.ntry's  Cor.stilution 
and  is  tlie  .supreme  law  cl  the  laiul;  and 

Whereas  white  certain  S'^naturs  in.i'sted 
thit  v.e  must  abide  by  Aiticie  12.j  of  the 
Charter  a:id  comply  with  .sanctions  ngninst 
Rhodesia,  they  compUtelv  ignored  Section  2 
of  Article  7  wliich  states  •Nothitfj  contained 
In  tiiis  present  Charter  sliall  authorize  the 
United  Nations  to  intervene  In  matters  which 
pre  ei.^.entiaUy  within  the  oome.-iic  jurisdic- 
tion ot  any  .State  ut  shall  reqt.irc  the  Mem- 
bers to  .submit  such  matters  to  settlement 
under   liie   present   Charti-r  .  .  .-;   and 

Wiicre.as  the  United  Nations.  \ioI;aing  Its 
on-n  Charter  provision,  has.  since  its  incep- 
tion, pi-omuhtatea  coiuentious.  treaties  and 
covciuuita  for  tiie  spccilic  purpose  ot  inter- 
fcrnu;  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  every  co-i;ntrv 
in  tiie  world  in  every  conceitabie  aic.i  ct 
activity  and  Is.  m  the  present  Inrtancp,  trv- 
In?  to  Interfere  in  the  interna!  afiair;  ot 
Ri'.f.i-le.^iu;   and 

Whereas  the  support  by  United  S'ates  Sen- 
ators of  these  s.ancilons  on  the  grounds  that 
Rhode.-.ia  dhscnml nates  against  lis  black  pop- 
ulation, which  is  debatable,  contrasts  oddly 
v.ith  their  eagerness  for  expanded  trade 
t  Willi  Mo.n  Favored  Nation  status  and  Ameri- 
can t  ixpayer-subsldized  loans*  with  commu- 
nist Russia.  China  and  even  Cuba,  whose 
records  of  suppression,  persecution,  enslave- 
ment and  mui-der  are  documented  beyond 
quc'Siion;  and 

Wiiereas  in  a  suit  hied  bv  15  members  of 
Congress  known  as  the  Blaok  Caucus,  who 
were  attempting  to  force  compliance  with 
the  United  Nations  sanctioits  against  Rho- 
desia, the  question  presented  loathe  United 
States  District  Court,  District  of  Columbia, 
was  whether  the  United  Nations  Charter 
superseded  an  Act  of  Congress  and  the  de- 
cision stated  plainly  that  no  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  a  foreign  nation  could 
override  an  Act  of  Congress,  and  this  decision 
has  now  been  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  Supreme  Court;  and 

Whereas  boycotUng  trade  with  Rhodesia 
while  CKpandlng  it  with  communist  countries 
is  indefensible  from  a  moral  standpoint,  In- 
Juriixia  from  an  economic  one,  dangerous  to 
national  defense  and.  If  forced  because  of  the 
Unlt«d  NaUon*  membership,  unconstitu- 
tional from  a  treaty  law  standpoint;  now. 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  That  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pro  America  support  the  removal  of 
all  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  and  applaud 
those  congreasmea  and  Judges  who  abide  by 
the  sphit  as  well  as  Oie  words  of  the  basic 
law  of  the  United  States,  the  ConstituUoa, 
and  whose  highest  allegiance  is  to  the  well 
being  and  safety  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

DOCtTMENTATION 

"EXCLDBIVK",  Special  Reports,  Inc. 
May  14,  1873  (Fulton  Lewis,  III)  RHODESIAN 
VIEWPOINT,  a-19-74.  The  Rhodeslan  lafor- 
matlon  Offlca  Mary  M.  Davison  Report,  De- 
cember. 1978. 

"Double  Standard  Hokum".  James  J  Kfl- 
patrick,  Hcmston  Tribune.  1-3-74. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whereas  Executive  Orders  when  p\ibli»hed 
In  the  Federal  Register  become  law  without 
any  concurring  action  by  Congress,  and  the 
Federal  Register  has  very  little  circulation, 
even  in  Washhigton.  and  few  people  iiave  any 
knowledge  of  tiie.se  Executive  Orders:   and 

Whereas  Executive  Order  1I,310.  published 
October  11.  1066,  grams  authoritv  to  the 
Deparimenl  of  Justice  to  enl\  rce  Executive 
Orders:  now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  That  tiie  Naiifi.  a  ."s.^ochi- 
tion  of  Pro  America  caU  upon  Conare.ss  to 
de.i.ire  an  end  to  the  continued  state  of 
emergency  and  rescind  Its  grants  of  emer- 
gency powers  to  the  President:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  That  liie  National 
Association  of  Pro  America  rtaflirra  it  ^  Res- 
olution XII.  1973.  entitled  "Lrte  Co'igress 
to  Reasserr,  Legislative  Pt>w?r"  and  recom- 
mend a  constitutioiiul  iiiuendineiit  which 
would  provide  that  Presidenttal  Execiiti^c 
Orders  shaU  have  no  ciect  as  law  within  the 
United  States  xinle;=s  implemented  by  Icgis- 
lat  ion 

roru:.Ti.-<i  \Tir,->r 
'■Pn"fr  Politics  U-ing  the  Executive  Orcier" 
John   R.   Rarick,   U.S.  ^Repie.-entative    (La.), 
Kational  Defender,  Sept.   1973.  p.  4. 

•How  Little-known  Presidential  Ordtr.s 
Altert  Your  Life",  Jhiik  Johnsoti-Herj.Jd- 
ivp  -.tlic,  Jan.  27.  1974— Parade. 
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wiiereas  wage  and  price  controls  limit  the 
prite  of  American  oil  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  the  world  market  price  and  have 
di.'couraged  production  and  ei;couniged  er-i- 
pons;  and 

V.'hereas  t!.e  National  Energy  Emergency 
Ait  cif  1973.  al'^o  authored  by  Senator  Jack- 
.=on.  further  coir.pounUs  the  crisis  by  grant- 
ing to  the  President  .sv.ecpiiig  regulatoiy 
powers  over  individura.  commercial  and  pub- 
lic fuel  conpumptton  c;nd  allocation;  now. 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  That  the  National  A.s5ocia- 
tion  of  Pro  .«i!netic:;  call  on  Congress  to  elim- 
inate governmental  re.'^trictions  on  the  pro- 
diKMon  of  energv  by  repeal  of  the  Nation.\! 
T-:n'.  iroiunenta!  Pc-'icy  Act  and  tli'-  National 
Finev-cMcy  Energy  Act.  by  removr.l  of  wage 
titid  price  controls  and  of  Fetieral  Power  Com- 
iius^ion  control  over  natural  gas  at  the  well 
head,  .'•ud  by  tlie  abolition  of  the  Enviroii- 
uie:,i:.l  Protection  Agency. 

DOCr  i!  i  NT.\TION 

■Ihe  Energy  Shortage"  Itcp.  Steven  D 
Symms  (Idaho).  Concresiioiial  Record  Dec 
C.  liJ73  (39927-3992!*). 

'PtLSliing  The  Panic  E.;ti.ar'  Don  Bell 
Reports— Nov.  16,  1973. 

■Nations  Economy  Fa  es  A  SIo-a-  Down^' 
hy  Clyde  L.  Motte.  Ncn-  II.  ]Li73  p.  1!B  Dul- 
i;is  A!'-)rniu:t  NeWa. 


E.s-D  £icxci7Tm  EKEXGEMcr  Powers — No.  IV 
Wbenas  Coogreas  hms  granted  many  dlc- 
w«lal  pammn  to  tb*  presMent  available  t« 
oi««20B  his  Dedarattoa  of  Eaiergencr.  vaA 
B--^^??'*  ****••  «*  ■mergency  declared  toy 
trartlMts  PtaaUte  D.  Roowi^t,  Hairy 
JnoBaB  maA  BtdUfrd  If  imt  have  never  baw 
terminated  and  continue  to  this  date; 


E.-ci'o.-.i:  Enlrc.-.'  Crisis — No.  V 
Wiiereas  the  Imposition  of  more  and  more 
to-vernmental  regulations  and  restrictions 
has  catised  the  energy  crisis  and  will  con- 
tinue to  reduce  production  and  raise  pri'-es; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey estimates,  at  current  consumption  rates, 
tliat  the  United  States  has  a  500  year  supplv 
of  petroleum,  a  300  year  supply  of  natural 
gas  under  its  coastal  continental  shelves  in 
adchtion  to  reserves  in  Alaska  and  In  deep 
mainland  fields,  a  1500  year  c«al  reserve,  and 
2  trillion  barrels  of  hign  grade  oil  in  shale 
rock  located  In  Colorado  and  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming on  land  owned  mostly  bv  the  federal 
government  (an  amount  six  times  greater 
than  all  the  proven  reserves  of  crude  petro- 
leum on  earth ) ;  and 

Whereas  the  petroleum  companies,  on 
which  the  United  States  depends  lor  much 
of  its  high  standard  of  living  and  a  large  part 
of  its  strong  military  defense,  have  been 
wrongfully  charged  with  creating  the  energy 
shortage  by  withholding  warnings  of  dimin- 
ishing reserves,  hoarding  existing  stores  and 
Ihnltlng  production  In  order  to  create  short- 
ages, when  In  fact  representatives  of  the 
petroleum  industry  have  for  years  warned  of 
the  effects  of  mvUtlplylng  governmental 
regulations  and  controls  on  energy  produc- 
tion; and 

Whereas  reduction  or  planned  elimination 
of  oil  depletion  allowances  (all  minerals  pro- 
ducing companies  are  allowed  depletlcHi  al- 
lowances though  few.  If  any.  Incur  compar- 
ably heavy  exploration  risks  as  do  oil  pro- 
ducers) wlU  furttier  dlsconrage  exploration 
and  production;  and 

Whereas  th«  Federal  Power  Commission 
since  1955  baa  regulated  the  price  of  natural 
gas  at  tb«  well  bead  with  an  artlflcaUy  low 
prlc»  encouraging  profligate  consumpUon 
and  discouraging  exploration;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Henry  Jackson's  National 
KnTlroniaental  Policy  Act  of  1969  has  been 
naed  to  halt  develc^ment  of  virtually  all 
aotirces  oT  energy;  and 

Wbereas  In  1970  President  Nixon  by  Execu- 
tive Order  created  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  whlcb  has  assumed  all -en- 
compassing and  dictatorial  powers  and  uses 
regulatory  and  enforcement  powers  of  the 
federal  government  for  envlrormiental  con- 
trols In  the  States  over  private  businesses  and 
th»  fre©  cntetprfse  system,  resulting  In  more 
icstiicttain,  increased  shortages,  higher 
costs,  and  decreased  production;  and 


F,U-:Sf.-\    STILL    PRESSING    FOR    US. 
TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  o:no 
T.X  1  HE  i;OI>.E  OF  REPKE.SEXI'ATIVK-D 

Wednesday,  April  9,  1975 

IMr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  atqui- 
.siiion  of  U.S.  technolog>-  has  been  a  nia- 
.ior  goal  of  Soviet  trade  policy.  Tlie  So- 
viet Union  has  used  this  technology  to 
build  up  its  industrial  and  military  might. 
According  to  Michael  Boretsky.  Soviet 
pohcy  analyst  at  the  U.S.  Commerce  De- 
partment, the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking 
world  supremacy  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Since  Russian  technology  still  trails 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  acquire 
American  technology.  Boretsky  states 
that  the  Soviets  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  American  aerospace  know-how, 
computers,  integrated  circuits,  and  nu- 
merical control  for  machine  tools. 

Unfortunately.  American  businessmen 
have  been  all  too  willing  to  sell  our  val- 
uable technology.  The  most  recent  ex- 
ample is  that  ot  Gould.  Inc..  of  Chicago. 
On  March  12.  Gould  signed  a  $47  million 
contract  wlUt  the  Soviet  Union  corer- 
ing  the  supply  of  a  complete  automotive 
bearings  factory  and  the  training  of  So- 
viet engineers. 

The  Soviet  Union  needs  American 
technology.  ITie  United  States,  however, 
does  not  need  a  more  powerftil  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  not  in  our  national  interest 
to  build  up  Soviet  Industrial  and  mili- 
tary with  American  technology. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  an  article 
from  the  March  27  Issue  of  the  Machin- 
ist, ■which  presents  Boretsky's  statements 
In  more  detail : 

RtrssiA  Still  Prkssi-nc  ice  U.S. 
TIrcrrNOLocT 
The    Soviet    Union   still    needs    American 
space  and  defense  technologies  despite  a  two- 
fold increase  of  funds  and  marpower  for  re- 
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search  and  the  de-,  elopiiicnt,  according  to 
Michael  Borpt.sky,  a  Soviet  policy  analyst  at 
'he  US.  Commerce  Department. 

Boret-sky  reported  at  the  recent  anni;al 
conference  of  the  American  Institute  of  As- 
trona\itic.s  and  Acionautics  that  the  Rns- 
.■»iar.s  are  mo\nig  on  many  front.s  to  gain 
world  .siipitinacy  m  science  and  technoloey. 
He  pomred  out  that  recent  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Governmcnf<;  domestic  policies  near- 
ly doubled  the  number  of  scienti.sts  and  en- 
gineers in  live  years.  In  19(58.  that  work  force 
was  estimated  at  594.000;  in  19V3.  ii  stood  at 
1.069.000. 

In  the  United  States  during  the  same  time 
'he  lunnlxr  of  engineers  and  scientists  in- 
creased from  454.000  to  531.000.  Wliile  no 
figures  arc  available,  Boretsky  adds  that  the 
Ru.ssians  also  increased  tue'r  financial  ex- 
penditures proportionaiely. 

Boietsky  pointed  out.  however,  that  de- 
''Pi'e  the  inciea.sed  emphasis,  Ru.ssian  tech- 
I'.ology  still  lags  behind  Yankee  IngenuiTy 
Western  technologies,  particiilailv  American, 
aerospace  know-how,  is  hi^h  on  the  list  of 
Soviet  international  trade  goals.  Other  tech- 
nolot;ies  given  a  high  priority  include  com- 
puters, integrated  circuits,  and  numerical 
control  fiir  machine  tools. 

Boret>kv  added  that  the  Russians  are  ex- 
'^ellent  negotiators.  They  get  bareain  prices 
for  American  technologies  by  plaving  one 
U.S.  tirm  off  against  the  other.  Instead  of 
royal'ies.  the  Russians  usuallv  pay  a  flat 
price  over  a  lont;  period  of  time,  nsuallv  al 
low  or  no  interest 


EX7  i:i\SIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OxM   SHAWNEE    NATIONAL   FOREST 
OIL    LEASES 

HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF    n  LINOIS 
IN    IHE  KOISE  OF  REPRrS.KNlATIVES 

XVedncsdau.  Ajiril  9.  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  a.s  .some  of 
my  colleagues  know  I  ha\e  been  trving 
to  get  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
authorize  payment  for  oil  leases  of  more 
than  50  cents  an  acre  in  the  Shawnee 
National  Forest  and  to  put  the  land  out 
for  competitive  bidding. 

Exxon  and  Amoco  are  the  two  com- 
panies who  would  benefit  under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  and  would  pay  50  cents 
an  acre,  rather  than  the  customary  $10 
to  $15  an  acre  which  is  paid  for  private 
land  in  the  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  .say  that  Exxon  has 
joined  me  in  .^aying  that  the  pre.sent 
leasing  system  does  not  make  sense  I 
am  placing  in  the  Record  the  letter  I 
have  received  from  Paul  H.  Dudlev  Jr 
manager  of  their  Southeastern  Explora- 
tion Department. 

I  have  been  ready  to  criticize  Exxon 
and  the  other  major  oil  companies  when 
I  think  they  are  wrong  and  I  am  pleased 
to  take  my  hat  off  to  them  now  and 
praise  then-  stand  in  this  regard. 

Since  the  congressman  from  the  af- 
fected district,  one  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, and  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  in  its  1970  report  to  the 
President  all  reconunend  competitive  sale 
of  leases.  I  hope  the  Department  of  the 
Intenor  will  hear  this  mounting  voice  of 
support  for  competitive  bidding,  a  more 
rational  compensation  for  the  land  which 
is  leased. 

This  is  important  to  the  counties  in 
my  district  which  are  affected,  but  it  is 


ol.sc  important  to  all  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation. 

The  letter  follows  : 

E.VXON  Co  . 
New  Orl'.-aits,  La  .  Marrh  21   197', 
Hon.  Paul  Simon, 

House  Of  Reprc^enlaliics,  House  Office  Buihl- 
'■ng,  Wcshinqton.  DC. 

Dfar  Mr.  Si.mon-:  An  article  appe-ni.ig  m 
^.."  Febrnnry  24.  1975.  edition  of  the  Chicago 
inoune,  attaf-hcd.  h.-.s  come  to  mv  attention 
in  wlUrh  you  mem  ion  onr  Companv  as  beinj: 
a  party  to  a  ■ihreatened  i;ive  awav"  of  oil 
nchts  in  Shawnee  N.xtional  Fore-,t.  This  rei- 
crence  wa.s  in  connection  with  simultaneous 
hlioirs  which  we  had  made  applying  for  oil 
and  gas  leases  on  portions  of  the  forest. 

I  wish  to  emphasi;':e  that  Exxon,  in  mak- 
ing ilie  various  applications,  is  merely  lol- 
louiii^  tile  law  regarding  oil  and  f;as  iea-^es 
iiii  it  prpsentlv  exi.sts.  The  Mineral  Leasing 
A-i  of  1920  and  the  Acciuiied  Lands  Lea.Miig 
Ar  t  of  1&47.  wliich  govern  the  leasing  of  pub- 
lic lands  lor  oil  and  gas.  provide  for  the 
Mmultaneous  ni-ng  system  for  ■noncompet- 
itive" oil  and  ga.s  leases  and  are  applicable 
•o  the  lands  involved  in  the  Shauneo  Na- 
'•  ional  Forest. 

For  many  years.  E.\xoii  has  been  criti.al 
oi  this  leasing  system.  Representatives  of  our 
C-.mpany.  a.opearing  before  various  commit- 
tees charged  with  inve.-,tigating  the  Miner.l 
Leasing  Act.  have  .-.tronglv  recommended  a 
s.stem  of  competitive  bidding  lur  the  lea-ii" 
I  f  public  lands.  The  Public  Land  Law  Rf>- 
vn-w  Commis.siou  in  its  1970  Report  to  the 
President  recommended  that  compttitivc 
sail's  of  leases  should  be  held  whenever  com- 
petitive interest  could  rea.sonablv  be  ex- 
pected. We  concur  with  that  recommenda- 
tion: however,  until  Congre.ss  deems  it  ap- 
propriate to  ciiange  the  system,  we  have  no 
aUf-rnatlve  but  to  abide  by  it. 

My  purposp  in  writing  "is  to  explain  on- 
position  on  this  matter  and  to  a.ssure  you 
that  we,  too,  favor  a  competitive  svstemfor 
iPns.iig  such  lands.  Further,  our  interest  m 
these  and  other  lands,  private  or  federal  i^ 
a  nece.s,sary  part  of  our  exploration  program 
designed  to  develop  additional  domestic 
sources  of  oil  or  gas. 
Sincerely, 

Pm  >.  H.  Dl  III  I  v.. Jr. 


.4/;/"//  ,9,   y.o; 


history  will  be  taught  in  all  places  of 
learning,  and  that  its  lesson  will  be  made 
clear  for  all  mimanity  and  for  all  ^en 
erations  to  come. 

I.  therefore,  ask  my  colleagues  to  rise 
m  su.oporl  of  my  request  and  pay  tribute 
to  tho.-e  courageous  ghetto  fighters  and 
noble  servicemen  who  fought  the  Nazi 
tyranny  and  finally  to  the  6  million  Jews 
who  penslied  in  those  death  camps  Let 
us  not  !orf;et  their  le.s.son.  le.st  they  died 
in  vain. 


TAX     EQUITY     FOR     SINGLE     TAX- 
PAVERS  AND  WORKING  MARRIED 

COUPLES 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NFW    YOr.K 
i;>'   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATIVL.S 

Wednesday.  .April  9,  1975 
Ml-.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con>:dc;- 


HOLOCAUST  AND  RESISTANCE  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    .NIW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE:PRE.SEN  r.^l  IVES 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday 
April  8,  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
tne  liberation  of  concentration  camp  sur- 
vivors. I  a.sk  that  this  day  be  proclaimed 
a  national  day  of  remembrance. 

I  ask  that  we  set  aside  April  8  as  a  day 
commemorating  the  annihilation  of  6 
million  Jews  and  as  a  day  for  paying 
tribute  to  our  brave  brethren  who  fought 
against  fascism  during  World  War  II. 

We  cannot  let  this  memory  fade.  Tlie 
Jiorrors  and  atrocities  of  World  War  II 
demonstrated  the  potential  evil  that  man 
can  inflict  on  his  fellow  man.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  the  lessons  of  that  past  war 
be  for-otten.  We  must  not  forget  that 
tiie  Quest  for  freedom  Is  a  long  and  ardu- 
ous one.  but  a  necessary  one  if  we  are  to 
guarantee  that  the  debacle  of  World  War 
II  will  not  be  repeated. 

On  the  30th  anniversary  of  tlie  libera- 
tion of  concentration  camp  survivors,  it 
i>  my  sincere  hope  that  this  chapter  of 


ir.g  tax  cut  proposals,  we  must  seek  to 
remote  the  tax  inequities  for  unmairied 
person-,  and  married  persons  where  both 
liie  husband  and  wife  work,  and  I  liave 
introduced  legislation  to  that  end.  H.R. 
C50.  Willi  cosponsors. 

Last  week  WMAL  radio  had  two  ex- 
cellent editorials  supporting  tax  refonn 
n\  this  area  which  I  would  like  to  afford 
tor  the  information  of  our  colleague^. 
Tlie  editorials  follow: 

The  Singik  Taxiwych 
If  \ou   think  your  Federal   income  tax   is 
based  on  income  .  .  .  you're  wrong.  Its  bA.sed 
on  marital  status. 

K\cry  year  more  tha.n  35  million  Americans 
are  overt.ixed  for  one  reason:  They're  sinple. 
The  lax  system  in  this  country  is  weighted  in 
favor  of  marriage  where  the  wife  doesn't 
work.  Single  taxpayers  Just  because  thev  are 
-incle.  are  overtaxed  to  the  tune  of  ^1  (3  bil- 
lion, each  year. 

The  tax  rate  for  a  single  person  is  as  nvch 
as  20'  higher  than  that  of  his  married 
counterpart  filing  a  joint  return.  On  an  in- 
come of  .$10,000  the  penalty  for  being  single 
IS  $270  On  an  income  of  .$20,000  the  penalty 
L  limbs  to  $850. 

Taxing  the  same  income  at  the  same  rate 
Is  as  fnndamcntal  as  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  .  and  yet  since  1943  the'Federal  tax 
>ystem  has  been  anything  but  equitable. 

Congress  has  the  right  to  tax  income  but 
It  was  never  given  the  right  to  tax  marital 
."-tarns.  For  too  long  35  million  Americans 
have  been  asked  or  rather  forced  to  pay  for 
more  than  their  share. 

Congressman  Al  Ullman  says  he  hopes  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  can  pro- 
duce a  tax  reform  bill  this  .session  .  .  .  one 
tii.U  would  deal  with  single  taxpayer  discrim- 
ination. If  you're  a  single  ta.xpayer.  take  a 
minute  to  write  Mr.  Ullman.  Ten  cents  in 
po.-tage  might  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars 
i!i  i;!.'%e.=  next  vear. 


DofBIC    I.NCO.ME    M,^RRIEDS 

Single  taxpayers  are  overtaxed  by  as  intuh 
t^iit   there  is  another  groiip  of 
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taxpavers  who  carry  an  even  greater  tax 
burden.  They  are  the  double-income  mar- 
rieds. 

"Double-income  marrieds"  is  the  tax  cla- 
-:ricatioii  guen  to  married  couples  where 
both  partners  work.  Their  individual  tax 
rate  can  be  as  much  as  40',  higher  than 
ih:\l  of  a  husband  earning  the  same  Income 
but  without  a  working  wife.  In  dollars  and 
cents  it  means  at  the  $30,000  income  level 
the  penalty  for  having  two  bread  winners  as 
opposed  to  one  could  be  $780.  It  doesn't  make 
sense. 
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Our  Federal  tax  Ltw?  are  ant  iqvtated  and 
unfair  to  say  tlie  least.  We  tax  family  units 
and  not  individu;;^-.  Our  tax  laws  seem  to  be 
predicated  on  l':e  a-.sumntlon  that  all  tax- 
payers are  married  .  .  .  male  and  have  wives 
who  sl:'-y  al  homo.  If  you  lit  into  that  cate- 
gory you  get  a  tax  bie.,,<;  .  .  i:  \:,v.  don't  pay 
rttoie. 

The  preset. t  tax  i;;oq:iu;es  ua-.e  uvt^n  <.,'\ 
iiie  books  since  Ii»-1B.  It'.-  time  to  t^-i  rid  oi 
tl'.cni.  The  same  tax  r.\if  for  the  same  doUiir 
earned  .  .  .  regardless  of  marital  status  and 
regardless  of  the  number  ol  bread'vvinners 
is  «o/  a  nniiter  of  deb.'>.te.  l\  i.,  .'i  n-.aiter  of 
justice  .  .  .  pure  and  simple. 

Doiible-liicon-.o  n'..irr:ecls  .  .  .  hke  sir.gle 
tnxpnyers  are  being  rippcd-c  I.  Ii  vou're  one 
of  them,  v.rite  Congrf.s-.nr,  s  .\i  uiiman.  He's 
working  on  a  t.ix  rci'.rni.        I 


YOUTir   CAMP   SAFETY   BILL 


IN 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  MiNNts'ir.* 
THE  HOUSE  OF  I"JEPRESt:.\l'ATI\'lLS 

Wedncsdaji.  April  9.  1975 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Secretarv 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  transmitted  a  letter  to 
the  minority  leader  expressing  his  con- 
cerns over  provisions  of  the  vouth  camp 
safety  bill.  H.R.  46.  Since  the  minority 
leader  is  not  present  and  because  H.R.  46 
i.s_  currently  on  tliis  v.eek's  legislative 
stiiedule  ar^d  may  come  up  tomorrow  I 
i:m  inserting  the  letter  from  Secretary 
Weinberger  in  tlie  Record  lor  the  benefit 
of  ail  the  Members: 

Map.'ii  :11.  i<)7.t 
Hon  John  J.  Rhodf.s, 
MmoTily  Leader. 
House  of  Rrprcsentatirc.':.        I 
l'."o,".;nnj7fo77.  D.C.  ' 

Dfar  John:  This  letter  reports  our  views 
on  H.R.  46,  a  bill  -to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety."  This  bill  contains  pro- 
M.=^ions  unacceptable  to  the  Department,  and 
i;  tl:e  Congress  were  to  pa.ss  this  legislation 
I  ^'.ould  recommend  to  the  President  that 
he  veto  it. 

There  are  three  main  parts  of  H.R.  4G 
'.' iiic'n   are   objectionable: 

Tlie  establishment  of  an  O.'iice  of  Youth 
Camp  Salety  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
lie.'tdcd  by  a  Director. 

Federal  enforcement  of  youth  camp  safct,' 
f;  'ndards  under  certain  conditions. 

Authorization  of  new.  unnecessarv  in-ui- 
propnate  Federal  expenditures. 

The  Office  of  Vouth  Camp  Safelv  would  be 
retponsible  for  a  permanent  national  regu- 
latory program  for  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  Federal   standards  to  control 
fepecihed  conditions  in  youth  camps  and  In 
Federal  Recreational  Camps:   lor  review  and 
spproM.l  of  State  plans:   and  for  grants  to 
btates  having  approved  plans.  The  Director 
C'l   this  office   would   also   be  re.sponsible  for 
euforcement  of  youth  camp  safety  in  States 
without   approved    plans.   The   bill    vests   in 
Tne  Director   of  this  office,  rather   than  the 
Secretary  of  HEW   broad   and   semi-autono- 
nu.us   operating    powers.    This    arrangement 
would    undermine    the    administrative    pre- 
roi^atucs  of  the  Secretary  and  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  draw  upon  existing  technical  exper- 
tise ;n  the  agencies  to  carry  out  the  program 
in  our  opinion,  under  this  Office  the  statu- 
tory responsibilities  could  easily  become  the 
uegmning  of  a  large  and  costly  Federal  pro- 
^:ram  should   a   su^eable   number   of   States 
i-^a  to  develop  and  carry  out  pio-rams  con- 
-•io...:.i    with   the   le^'islation. 
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Youth   camp  safety  has  been   and   should 
remain  a  State  responsibility.  The  two  areas 
in  which  the  Federal  government  coiild  as- 
sume  some   responsibility   are    tlie   develop- 
ment of  model  safety  standards  and  the  juo- 
vision   of  technical   assLslance   to  SaitLss  re- 
quesiuig   such    assistance.    HEW    is    already 
takirg  action  in  both  of  these  avca.s.  We  arj 
developing  inodcl  le^jithition  and  rcailations 
for  States  ba.sed  on  existing  knowledge  with 
t'.H."  .1.,  :.>tauce  of  c,;nipnig  org  a.i/.atio;:s  ai.d 
oilier  appropri.>te  experts.  \Ve  are  also  pro- 
vic'iiii,'  expaiuied  consuUntivc  ;;er^  ices  to  Fed- 
eral  h.'d  State   ager.oii-:-,   adniini.aering   pro- 
grams concerned  with  :  ampitg  and  to  c^mj)- 
ix:g    oic^iiaL'atio:is.   The   only   realirtic    focus 
for  p.-og:an!s  to  in.i.ke  t;impnig  rafer  is  one 
in    which    State    goveriimen-s    wor.-:    cU.sei-, 
with  county  governments,  campini^  or;.ani'a- 
ttoiLs,  and  parent  and  youih  groups  at  the 
community  le\el.  Only  atate  enforcement  i.- 
feasible  to  deal  with  th.e  diversity  of  youth 
ca.mps  that  are  transiioi'y  in  botii  f:n:c  and 
geographic  location.  No  centralized  prcgrarn 
lau    ever    develop    cr    ni.-antain    reasonably 
accurate    intorination    on    matters    a^    ba.-tc 
as   the  existence  and  location  of  camps. 

■The  bill  would  autliorize  new  inmeces.sa ry 
and  inappropriate  Federal  expenditures  :s 
a  lime  when  budgetary  resiraint  is  urgently 
needed.  The  bill  authorizes  .$7.'  million  fur 
FY  1[<75  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thtrenfter 
This  new  program  is  incor.sistcit'  wUh  tin- 
President's  strong  public  commitment  to  op- 
pose new  spending  programs,  in  adciition, 
the  lack  of  any  significat-.t  irar.daicd  cost- 
sh:'rin:;  under  the  grant  program  v.oiild  add 
a  ruii.'^er  incentive  toward  transtoiming 
\r.^ith  camp  safety  from  a  traclit  lonalh,  Si!,-f 
r.'c  t.i  a  primarily  Federal  re-poi:sihi'it v 

III  Numi:-,<-ry,  the  bin  calls  for  inappropriate 
Federal  coiurols  in  an  area  which  has  tra- 
ditionally been  and  sliould  remain  a  Sta'e 
.•'.nd  local  responsibility.  As  noted  above,  the 
Department  is  deveioping  model  .saiely 
ttandards  and  providing  technical  assista.i.e 
under  existing  statutory  authority. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Depavtmei  ; 
strongly  urges  that  H.R.  46  not  be  enacted 
We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  and  tha' 
enactment  of  H.R.  46  would  not  be  con- 
.si-,tcnt  with  the  Admini.strailon's  objecti-es. 
Sincerely. 

Cash.\p.   \V.  Wfixberokr. 

SccrcUir'i 
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It!  ;c  the  immediate  rclense  of  these 
Ukrainian  women  and  all  who  are  im- 
pri-oned  or  otherwise  persecuted  for 
.seekiitg  to  practice  basic  freedoms— 
freed'^nt  of  speet  ii  and  religion  and  free- 
dci'.:  to  cr;iigr:ttc. 


IMPRISONED     UKRAINIA.N     V.'OMF.X 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'l  U  TS 

Wedvesday.  April  9.  1975 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainian  National  Women's  League  of 
America  is  a  community  organization 
working  to  keep  alive  the  ricli  Ukrainian 
culture  in  our  countrj-.  These  dedicated 
women  have  developed  continued  in- 
terest and  support  for  Ukrainian  women 
V\ho  have  been  imprisoned  for  speaking 
out  on  issues  that  affect  their  lives  raid 
those  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Manv  of 
these  confined  women  are  highly 
talented— among  them  are  ii  micro- 
biologist, an  artist,  a  writer,  and  an  hi:-- 
torian— yet  they  are  prevented  from  con- 
tributing to  the  life  of  their  nation. 

In  light  of  the  current  celebration  of 
International  Women's  Year,  at  a  time 
when  we  strive  not  only  for  woinen'.- 
rights.  but  for  tlte  rights  of  all  pcoijlc,  I 


■  £'.  EP.\BODY  S   BUSINESS"   THE 
WORK  OF  CONGRESS 

HON.  TiM  LEE  CARTER 

OK    il'.WTl-:  -lY 
-■:    i  iV£  HOUSE  O;-  nrPREbEM'.'i  1  U".  s 

Wednesday.  .April  9.  1975 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mi  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  Mr.  Joe  Bai  ilctt.  clerk  to  the 
inir.criiy.  for  his  recent  anicle.  "  'Eveiv- 
bod;.  "s  Euincss-  tlie  Work  of  Congres-^." 
I  submit  that  it  contains  rccommentla- 
ticns  V. hich  would  benefit  tlie  CongreS'i 
aiic  the  people  wliom  we  .serve. 

To  begin  v.ith.  it  does  not  shou'  coni- 
!;'on.seiise.  as  Mr.  Baitlett  points  out,  to 
o|)c-n  our  doors  for  business  at  12  o'cloc!: 
noon  and  immediately  leave  for  luncit. 

Auain.  I  feel  th;it  too  much  time  is 
u.'.ed  in  ans'.^ering  quorum  calls.  Accoro- 
hvj  to  Mr.  Bartlett's  re::ort.  during  1974. 
-11  full  work  days  were  consumed  in 
ai!.s'.vciing  ioilcalls.  The  quickie  quorian, 
V  iiicii  Mr.  Bartitit  mentions,  is  al.so  a 
n;onumeirt;il  waste  oi  time.  I  submit  that 
maximum  participation  in  the  primarv 
functicns.  tite  enactment  of  laws,  is 
essrntial. 

A  Dcceiv.be:'  organuaticnal  meetinf^  is 
J.cccssary.  and  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
new  Congress  to  meet  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December  according  to  the 
original  constitutional  requirement. 

Also.  I  submit  it  would  be  wi.se  to  use 
the  fiist  few  months  of  the  Congress  for 
work  by  ruthorizing  committees.  Too 
many  times,  as  Mr.  Bartlett  has  so 
sa!.;aciou:-ly  stated,  controversial  meas- 
ures arc  held  back  for  consideration  until 
the  rusii  of  adjournment  begins.  Many 
times  over  tiie  past  several  years  we  have 
been  confronted  witii  bills  over  100  pages 
in  length,  little  of  which  had  been  avail- 
able to  the  Members  for  study.  Contro- 
versial legislation  should  be  considered 
at  an  earher  date.  I  submit  that  all 
authorizations  should  be  concluded  be- 
fore tiie  first  of  April.  At  that  time,  ap- 
propriations should  be  taken  up. 

Of  course.  Conpre.ss  should  orcani/c 
us  daily  work  more  e.ticientlv.  and  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  should  be  used  for 
committee  work,  with  the  enforcement  ci 
the  1856  law  requiring  the  SecretaiT  ui 
the  Senate  and  the  Ser-eant  at  Arms  to 
witlihold  the  pay  of  ^lembers  not  in  at- 
tendance al  any  .session  for  anv  rea.-on 
other  than  for  iilness. 

Wliile  tne  House  is  in  se.-sicn.  there 
s;-:ou!d  be  no  comm.iitee  work.  At  tic 
present  time,  almost  all  committees  are 
at  work  while  the  House  is  proceedinti 
and.  as  a  result.  Members  are  called  to 
the  floor  from  their  committ<'es.  comin', 
in  "cold"  and  l.avinp  extreme  difficulty  in 
learning  the  content  of  amendments 
being  voted  upon. 

Let  me  thank  t.:e  distinguished  mi- 
nority clerk  for  his  excellent  .suguestions 
I  int  lude  tlu'tii  lor  The  RrcoriD- 
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•Everybody  s  Business'  riir:  Wobk  or 
Congress 
'Bv  Joe  Bartiett) 
•That    wlik-h    Is    everybody's    business     Is 
iiobodys    business,'    or    so    i/aak    Walton 
ciuoted  the  wisdom  of  a  friend.  He  probably 
did  not  have  in  mind  U,e  people  s  business 
as    performed    by    iht-ir    representatives    in 
Congress  assembled,  but  it  bears  some  com- 
pel rison. 

In  our  own  r.pecial,  iiipeiiioiis,  brand  of 
ii'inocracy— our  ele.ted,  rc-presentatl' e  re- 
piiblicHii  form  of  governmeiu— the  responsi- 
bility for  the  fiiudnmentnl  ronduct  of  the 
people's  business  is  so  broadlv  shared  as  to 
lose  identity  and  to  escape  attention 

To  describe   our  representative  sv.iein   as 
merely   ■ingenious'   is   to   vastly   undersi.tte 
the  tremendous  respect  and  admirntjon  that 
a  tlUrd  oi  a  century  of  uorkiny  v.ithin  thut 
sv=tem  has  engendered.  It  is  brllhant-   it  is 
beautiful:    and   I   am   thorouKhly  convinced 
that  such   a   visionary   plan  of  ,rIi-f;overn- 
ment  could  only  have  been   i  he  inspiration 
of  Divine   collaboration.   Still.   I   .srop   short 
of  declaring  it  .sacred.   After  all.  it,  was  de- 
vised as  an  arrangement  amoiiR  fallible  iind 
mortal  men.  And  It  is  to  be  re=;pected  and 
appreciated  not  so  much  as  a  venerable  na- 
tional  institution,  but  rather  for  Its  effec- 
nveness   and    usefulness   as   an    instrument 
serving   our   citizens   so   very   well   for  stich 
ii  long  time. 

However,  even  the  finest  Insirunieni  i^ 
no  better  than  the  hands  that  guide  it  and 
\vhile  I  can  find  pre<  ious  little  fault  wjih 
our  basic  system  of  goveinment.  I  must 
admit  we  have  not  always  UECd  that  s\^tem 
as  wisely  nor  as  well  as  we  might  have 

Even  some  who  are  not  as  prejudiced  as 
I.  regard  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
at  least,  the  Congress,  as  ibe  heart  of  the 
American  body  politic,  it  is  to  this  vital 
organ  of  government  that  I  would  invite 
yotir  examniation. 

Many  have  a  cuisorv  concern  for  the  Con- 
press,  and  many— so  vcrv  m.mv— have  diag- 
nosed Its  Ills  and  prescribed  its  cures  more 
often  with  deiachmen;.  if  not  disdain 

We  will  try  to  treat  it  differently.  'We  will 
regard  it  not  only  with  acute  av.areness  from 
years  of  close  as.,ocialion.  but  with  nn- 
aba.shed  affection.  We  want  :t  to  survive 
but  even  more,  ue  v.  ant  it  to  prosper  and 
perpetuate  We  claim  tinconimon  cause-  we 
l')ve  this  Republic' 

If  I  have  persuaded  you  of  my  profoiuid 
admiration  for  our  magnificent  framework 
<'f  government,  as  well  as  of  my  devotion 
to  the  collective  heartbeat  of  our  democracy 
111  tlie  a.s.^embled  Congress,  perhaps  vou  will 
grant  my  deep  sincerity  asid  objectivity 
when  I  ob-,erve  that  the  ordering  of  the 
procedures  for  performing  the  people's  busi- 
ness IS.  in  my  opinion,  altogether  archaic 
and  abysmal. 

Before  we  commence  our  analvsis.  permit 
me  to  establish  o;ie  .standard,  auainst  which 
we  Will  test  every  suggestion,  every  com- 
parison, and  every  critici.sm.  That  standard 
V.  Ill  be:  Ooes-  if  scree  tite  end.^  o/  drinorracy 
For  those  of  us  who  still  believe  hi  democ- 
racy—and this  200-year-old  grand  experiment 
Of  eniru.stmg  free  men  with  the  deciding-  of 
their  civil  destinle.s— we  believe  that  That 
which  truly  -^rri-es  the  ends  of  demorrary 
will  .surely  best  serve  each  of  us  within  that 
democracy. 

One  ventures  into  this  "nobodv's  land  "  of 
(l.^.iission  at  the  certain  ri.^k  of  provoking 
nmebody  We  have  heard  others  accused  of 
..ell-servmg  and  subterfuge  behind  a  gossa- 
m.-r  concern  for  congre.ssional  rehabilitation 
.^..ine  have  seen  in  very  pre.scription  for  Hie 
improvement  of  Con|.ue.ss  a  power  plov  on  the 
part  of  the  prescribed.  It  has  been  charged 
|n.,t  inaneuverinKs  f,.r  advan-.i^e  ai:d  :.uor 
inive  bce:t   the   pa>Mrn   behind   the  mvrlad 
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Jurisdictir.nai  d.-pu'.es.  The  specter  of  spe- 
cial intere.st  has  been  sighted.  And  it  has 
beeit  alleged  that  most  of  the  "cures"  have 
been  httle  more  than  cosmetic. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dismiss  such  sub- 
ie.nive  and  temporal  considerations  a;3  un- 
important or  unproductive.  On  the  contrar.v. 
Hie  e.xhaustlve  deliberations  en  such  subjects 
in  recent  month.s  have  siue!v  .-.erved  maiiv 
noteworthy  purposes.  We  simply  feel  we  can 
add  liiile  to  these  considerations. 

Instead,  v.e  will  try  to  deal  in  funda- 
mentals—the basic  procedures  for  tlie  per- 
formi;.g  of  ihe  public  business  which  have 
been  almost  totally  ignored  in  spile  of  the 
super  scrutiny  of  recent  congressional  re- 
form movements. 

Jusr  for  a  starter:  Can  you  lmfl|]ine  any 
busine.«  that  would  open  its  doors  at  twelve 
o'clock  noon,  and  immediately  send  the  bulk 
of  its  per.sonnel  oJf  to  lunch?  How  long  do 
\ou  thnig  they  could  continue  to  open  their 
d<.crs  at  all?  Yet.  that  is  exactly  what  we 
in  the  Congress  do  every  day!  And  does  any- 
one really  think  tnat  best  series  the  ends 
OI  democracy?" 

In  the  mind.^  of  some  I  am  sure  I  am  al- 
ready  being   challeuKed    for   comparing    the 
bu.sine.ss   of  Congress   to   any   other   kind   of 
business.    I    fully    recogni/e    the    diifei-ence 
Democracy,   by  Its  very   nature.   Is  not  ex- 
pected  to  be  highly  ellicient   or  economical 
There  are  transcending  standards  by  which 
It   should  be  judged.  But  that  must  not  be 
i;-ed  as  an  excuse  for  ignoring  good,  .sensi- 
i'le  practices.  In  fact,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
public  officials  to  luse  the  mo^t  eflicient  and 
economical  methods  they  can  devi,e.  so  long 
as    they    do    not   compromise    the    ultimate 
test:  -Doex  it  best  serve  tkc  ciidx  of  dcmoc- 
rti-ijy  ' 

During  the  Second  Se.islon  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gie-^s  just  concluded  in  December,  the  Hou.se 
met  159  days,  for  .some  81.j  hours,  or  about 
hve  hours  per  day. 

With  our  elaboi-ate  new  cnnipuieri/ed  vot- 
i|)g  system  we  recorded  727  Roll  Calls  during 
!.>.4.  which  required  over  205  hours-or  about 
41  lull  work  days! 

Most  of  these  Calls,  and  most  of  this  time 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  fact  th.it  .i 
quorinn  of  the  Hou-e  was  not  in  attendance 
to  do  busines.s  Pniy  tell,  how  could  tins 
^' rn-  the  ends  o/  drmocran,^ 

t  Parenthetically,  let  me  say  there  are  some 
tremendous  advantages  to  the  new  electronic 
^otlng  procedure,  but  saving  t,me  has  not. 
predictably,  proven  to  be  one  of  them  ) 

nie  41  davs  we  cite  above  does  not  include 
it  great  deal  of  tune  .spent  on  a  new  "quickie 
quorum"  whereby  the  bells  are  rung  to  sum- 
mon the  Members,  mul  as  .s<ion  as  Ido  regis- 
ter their  presence,  thov  quitclaim  the  Call 
and  the  Committee  continues,  even  a.s  the  at- 
tendance again  dr.uns  away,  m  .same  faiih- 
Ui  100  provide  the  neces.sarv  number  for  the 
Call  almost  every  time  (although  there  is 
no  record  kept  to  show  it  i  while  the  other 
J35  Members  need  no  longer  concern  them- 
selves at  all  about  interrupting  whatever 
they  may  be  doing.  'Hns  undoubtedly  pro- 
vides a  convenience  for  .some,  but  does  it 
scrre  the  end^  of  demorraci/? 

Whenever  one  Member  is  absent,  .some  half 
a  million  constituents  are  without  repre- 
sentation in  the  Hou.,e.  just  as  surely  as  if 
they  had  been  disenfranchised  by  any  other 
means.  How  anyone  can  ration.iiize  a  dere- 
liction of  this  high  trust  of  representation 
IS  beyond  me.  Even  if  you  can  find  .some 
excuse  for  congressmen  in  general,  vou  may 
be  a  lot  le.ss  tolerant  when  the  ab.scntee 
proves  ^to  be  uo"r  own  congressman,  in  par- 

Throtigh  tlie  years  Congre.-s  it.self  has  cre- 
ated and  compounded  more  conflicts  with  the 
primary  legi.slat,  ,e  duties  of  the  congiessme:i 
than  vou  could  imaixine.  Hiat  certainly  does 
not  .rerre  the  ends  of  democracy,  and  U 
"light  not  be  countenanced 
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It  is  to  .sorting  out  and  rearranpinc  and 
lemedying  the^e  conflicts  th.it  I  vvouki  b  ,i 
you  to  re. son  along. 

If  we  accept  the  premi..e  that  a  maximum 
participation  in  the  primary  functions  of 
the  Congress— tiie  enactment  of  laws- is 
desirable— nay.  CMc/ifid/.'— how  do  we  achieve 

It  seem,',  to  me  it  is  going  to  take  ..ue 
tji-eitv  courageous  and  comprelicn>ive  den  ir. 
turcs  from  a  lot  of  bad  work  habits  we  nave 
allowed  to  develop  over  the  decades. 

For  .1  long  lime  I  have  been  advocning  a 
if-or<i?!ing  of  the  business  of  the  whole  s 's- 
,  sioii  ol  Congress,  and  I  was  eratitied  to  see 
the  Dereinberorganifation.il  meeting  atlopTcd 
by  the  i-eccnt  House  reforms.  But  these  ;ue 
just  Party  c'lucu.ses.  and  if  this  ve.ir  i.-,  anv 
mdicaticin,  they  really  do  not  give  Congress 
i.'ie  "running  Stan'  for  which  \se  had  hoped 
I  would  like  to  .see  Congress  resume  the 
oiiginal  Co:i.-,(itutionaI  requirement  to  meet 
tne  lirsl  Mo:iday  in  December  (Article  I.  .Sec- 
tion. 4  I  and  lormally  organiz-e  .  .  .  elect  otfi- 
cer=.  ;uiopi  rules,  select  committees,  receive 
'he  Pre;,ic;e::is  budget  mes.sage  i  the  svcond 
Mr.nday  m  Dccemi-eri,  and  adjourn  to  tiie 
second  Tne-day  m  February. 

This  would  commence  a  let;isiative  ve.ir 
d:videci  into  four  parts.  This  first  pencil 
would  be  for  overall  budget  determinations 
wall  a  preliminary  Congre.s.sional  bud^'et 
statement  being  published  one  month  lat'e- 
on  the  second  Monday  in  Janiiarv.  -specify- 
ni^;  exceptions  to  the  Presidents  biiduei  nie's- 
sage  I  notwithstanding  the  propo.sed  time- 
table of  the  new  Congressional  budt;et  pro- 
grami.  These  exceptions  would  be  in  terms 
of  geiierttl  out.side  limitations,  not  c:itei;ori- 
'■al  .specification.s. 

This  first  period  would  also  Ije  for  the  in- 
tensive and  un-imerrupted  activities  of  the 
authorizing  committees.  So  that  when  Con- 
gress came  back  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
February,  it  could  launch  forth  on  amhc>-- 
l.'ing  legislation  exclusively. 

One  of  the  most  urgent'needs  of  the  le.  is- 
lative  calendar  is  to  reverse  the  iiiceniivcW 
the  tardv  ivpoiting  of  mea.sure:,  bv  commit- 
tees. Everyone  is  aware  that  controversial 
mea.ures  are  rei.ularlv  held  back  to  arrive 
on  the  House  Floor  for  consideration  when 
the  rush  for  adjournment  distracts  scrutiny 
and  di.-.suades  controversy.  It  is  no  .secret 
tliat  this  bad  habit  has  resulted  in  a  lot  of 
interior  leg'siation.  and  it  certamlv  does  not 
serve  the  ends  of  democracy. 

The  surest  incentive  for  the  earlv  report- 
ing of  legislation  would  be  a  penalty  for  late 
reporting;  Bills  reported  after  April  I- 
would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for  pa.ssage 
bills  reported  after  April  15th,  a  threel 
lourths  vote  for  passage. 

And  aim  to  adjourn  the  airhorlzing  ses- 
sion  no  later  than  May  1st 

Then  .send  the  Congress  home  for  six 
weeks  to  consult  their  constituents  on  the 
progr.ims  that  have  been  authorized  bcfu:e 
they  meet  again  to  fund  the  proun-ams  Dur- 
ing thLs  period  the  final  detailed  Conurcs- 
.sioiial  budget  would  be  published. 

The  Congress  would  reconvene  tlie  seccud 
■luesday  in  June  to  commence  a  session  de- 
voted to  ■Appropriations  and  Budget  Im- 
plementation '  All  other  .subject  meas.t.-p.. 
would  be  out  ol  order  unless  tlie  .Speaker  de- 
clared them  e.ssen.ial.  not  merely  conven- 
ient, and  even  then  they  would  "require  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  adoption. 

Tlie  same  incentives  we  cited  above  shold 
'ippiv  to  t!:is  session,  with  the  penalty  ,.f  a 
tvvo-thirds  vote  required  on  bills  reported 
after  August  1st.  and  stepped  up  to  a  three- 
rourlhs  penalty  after  August  15th.  This  ses- 
■^lon  .should  target  adjournment  by  no  later 
than  the  end  of  August,  and  hopefully  bv 
mid-.Angu.s'. 

If  this  r.Mrr.mging  of  the  Congres-sional 
session  should  cause  the  Country  to  want  to 
establish   a   general   election   day   a   month 
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ciirlier,  In  October,  that  might  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  beet  byproducts  of  the  whole  re- 
form. 

Now  that  ve  have  considered  revoiiiUoniz- 
Ing  the  legislative  year,  let  us  look  at  some 
proposals  for  improving  the  lof^islritlve  week 
:cid  day. 

If  Congre.-s  oigaiii,:ed  its  d.illv  work  more 
efficiently — and  U'  it  is  going  to  obtain  the 
{i!li',eiit  attendance  of  its  Members,  this  effi- 
ciency will  be  obligatory— I  contend  that  the 
pttlilic  busine.ss  can  readily  be  accomplished 
111  tliree  legislative  days  a  week.  This  wot'ild 
leiivc  Mondays  and  Fridays  conipletelv  free 
;or  committee  work  or  other  i  cthities. 

Hov.eyer.  on  Tuesda.vs.  Wednesdays,  and 
I  iuirsdays,  the  House  would  convene  at  9:130 
\M.  for  a  morning  scsiion  lasting  for  two 
iiOtir>.  Then  a  m.id-day  break  tor  C:vo  liours. 
The  session  would  resume  at  l:'H)  P.M.,  and 
aim  to  conclude  by  4:30.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment nnikes  so  much  sense  it  hardly  seems 
worth  taking  time  to  enumerate  the  virtues. 
If  lhi>  were  to  achieve  the  ends  of  democ- 
riicv  v.e  seek,  the  Congress  would  have  to 
take  the  most  stringent  measures  to  prohibit 
any  other  activities  during  the  actual  ses- 
:>ions  of  the  House.  And  the  attendiince  of 
a  full  House  would  be  the  greatest  po.ssible 
inducement,  I  assure  you,  to  the  expeditiotis 
cun.slderation  of  the  I'egislaihe  biisines.s! 

lo  register  attendance  and  avoid  a  time- 
consuming  quorum  call,  I  would  propo.se  that 
the  electronic  s.vstem  be  activated  at  the 
time  the  bells  are  rung  15  minutes  before 
the  (onveniug  of  both  the  morning  and 
.ifternoon  sessions,  and  the  Mein.be^is  be 
instructed  to  record  then  p'ese.ice  at  that 
tune  Tlie  system  would  i  :o.~'.-  vv  heo  tiie  gavel 
WW  to  c.iU  the  Hou.se  to  order,  and   the  Roll 
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Would   It   all   serve   the   better   end^   of 
democracy? 
I  believe  it  would.   - 
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at   that    time    would    constitute 


rh.e    <;li:i' ial 


.<itfiid.-mce  at  that  .sessioi 

A  pieacher  once  told  me  tii;it  the  surest 
way  to  increase  the  size  of  vou,-  com:rega- 
tion  is  to  estimrte  it,  but  I  e;ipect  the  above 
procedure  v.ould  cause  a  subst initial  im- 
provemeiu  in  attendance  in  the  House  at 
least  for  the  Chaplain's  inspiring,  openinc 
praye:s,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  we  really 
need  above  all  else  it  is  the  continued  grace 
of  Him  wliom  we  earlier  acknowledged  as 
the  co-ai'thor  of  our  framework  of  freedom. 

Now,  if  all  ol  these  measures  have  fiiiled 
to  achieve  that  "essential  maxlimim  oarticl- 
patton"  in  the  primary  responsibilities  of 
lepresentatives.  Congress  could  ute  the  Rolls 
obtitiued  above  to  enforce  a  sia'ute  that  has 
bee;i  the  law  of  the  land  since  1856  requir- 
ing' the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
bergeanl  at  Arms  of  the  House  to  withhold 
the  pay  of  any  Membej-  not  in  attendance  at 
.luy  session  (other  than  for  iUnes?)  n 
imglit  be  a  very  effective  measure  to  en- 
courage diligence  iii  t!:e  ditties  oi  deinoc- 
r.icy, 

Methinks  we  have  vcntuied  abtcjt  as  f-tr 
nbioad  a;;  we  dure  on  tins  first  vovage  inio 
;n,rlmrtered  waters.  I  trust  the  e\peri«-nce 
••as  been  thought  provohimt.  if  not  too  bog- 
i-iitg.  and  that  you  will  con.inne  to  give 
i^  your  earnest  reflection  and  abiding  con- 
rem.  Malmg  Congrcfs  jvork  the.  rrry  best 
v-c  cyn  ,s  our  most  promi.^ino  hoi.c  c>r  pre- 
:cfving    til  is   beloved   Republic; 

So.  let  US  now  summarize  thi,  unusual 
f'-amuiation  of  the  congressional  conduct 
'^t  the  people's  busine.ss— evervbodVs  busl- 
••••-s  puur  business,  and  mine!  First  we  es- 
..ih  ,>.,ecl  the  singular,  supreme  standard 
i.i<it  all  our  endeavors  should  "br.^r  .'^crve  the 
''■<"■■•>  of  democracy.-  Secondly,  we  have 
anopted  certain  goals,  such  as  m'axihnnn  par- 
:■'  i>t,lio,i.  as  essential  to  that  standard 
'/,',•.  .^'f  ''»^'«  considered  reorganizations 
■i.it  nught  contribute  to  our  goals.  We  have 
P  oposed  revolutionary  restructuring  of  the 

;ie   legislative   work   year.   And   lastly,   but 

t^'s  wh?l''''"."r'  "'^  ^^^"^  suggested  Incea- 

Uout  lnZ.mt'  '""'*'  *'"-'^  ''''''  '*^'^'^'^- 
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Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlieie  are 
many  individuals  and  groups  In  Wash- 
ington which  oppose  the  nece.ssyrv  level 
of  expenditure  upon  national  defense, 
arguing  that  we  are  already  the  worlds 
most  powerful  Nation  and  the  additional 
spending  is.  accordingly,  superfluous. 

The  first  response  to  such  groups  and 
individuals  is  that  the  United  States  has 
fallen  behind,  or  is  in  the  process  of  fall- 
ing behind,  the  Soviet  Union  in  almost 
all  major  areas  of  defense  ])reparedness. 

In  the  important  book,  "Arms  and 
Sr,rateg>':  The  World  Power  Structure 
Today,"  Prof.  Laurence  Martin  of  Kings 
College.  London,  discu.sses  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  current,  Jjost-SALT-I 
jieriod. 

Professor  Martin  notes  that-- 

The  agreements  on  offensive  wet-por-.  mu- 
cede  the  Soviet  Union  a  numcrKrl  sup;.]  .o;it v 
in  both  ICBMS  and  SLBM.s.  Tiie  nunibi-i-  oi 
SLBMS  IS  explicitly  set  fonh  in  a  proiocol 
as  a  liiaMmum  of  710  for  the  U.S  on  44  ,ub- 
mnrhies,  and  950  for  the  Soviet  r  •,iun  on 
62  submarines  .  .  . 

The  relative  strengths  of  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  also  show  a  clear  Com- 
munist advantage  Professor  Martin  notes 
that — • 

At  present  strengths,  on  the  dav  when 
mobilization  began,  NATO  would  iiave  eiglit 
armoured  and  sixteen  infantry  div!.=oi's 
compared  to  twenty  eight  armoured  and 
thirty  seven  infantry  Warsaw  Pact  divisions 
To  NATO's  6.000  main  battle  tanks  the  Pact 
can  muster  16,000  of  which  10,000  are  Rus- 
sian. In  tactical  aircraft,  NATO  hrts  ra'he- 
le.ss  than  200  to  the  Pact's  3900. 

One  of  the  organizations  which  is 
busy  spreading  misinformation  con- 
cerning the  defense  posture  of  tli« 
United  States  and  its  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  militai-y  capacity  is  called  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Industrial  Council 
published  a  study  of  the  center's  actit  i- 
ties  under  the  title,  "The  Anti-Defense 
Lobby:  Gene  La  Rocque  and  the  Center 
for  Defense  Information."  This  stud.\' 
was  prepared  by  author  and  column is( 
Allan  C.  Brownfeld. 

Discu.ssing  the  findings  of  the  studv 
Anthony  Harrigan  writes  the  following 
with  regard  to  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information  and  its  head,  formpi  Re.Tr 
Adm.  Gene  R.  La  Rocque: 

Admiral  La  Rocqtie  Is  fieqtientlv  quoted 
in  journals  opposed  to  strengtheniiiii  of  U  S 
defenses.  He  has  testified  against  "defense 
spending  before  Hotise  and  Senate  commit- 
tees. It  is  terribly  important,  therefore  that 
Congress  and  the  public  recognize  that  the 
findings  of  Admiral  La  Rocque  and  the  Cen- 
ter for  Defense  Information  are  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  facts  developed  bv  defense  au- 
thorities in  the  free  world.  .  .  .  Allan  Brovn- 
leld's  aulhoritntive  report  on  the  center  is 


must -reading  for  members  of  Congress  dur- 
ing the  coming  debate  on  national  defense. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleague.- 
the  column.  "The  Anti-Defense  Lobby,' 
by  Anthony  Harrigan  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Muncie.  Ind..  Star  of  March  13.  197.S. 
as  well  a.<:  in  newspapers  throughout  tlie 
country,  and  insert  it  into  the  Rfcoi:  i 
at  this  time: 

Tin:  Atin-DhFE.NsE  Loimv 
I  By  Anthony  Harrigan  > 
llie  h.ipe  the  American  people  were  u,-. cd 
to  pl„c'e  in  detente  with  the  Soviet  Un.o-i 
has  been  hugely  shattered  by  the  Soviet,' 
deployment  ol  po-.eiful  new  miss.les  -A-i'li 
gi.TUt  w.irheads.  Incieasingly,  thoughtful  <ni. 
:;ens  realise  thfi'.  in  the  Soviet  view,  detente 
is  but  ,iif  cold  war  pursued  under  anotlier 
iinnie. 

Not  all  Antet-icans  will  admit  to  the  reali- 
1;:  of  .'^;o\iet  power  drives,  however.  Infltien- 
iial  eli-inems  in  Congress  and  the  academic- 
melropolitan  media  complex  are  deiermineii 
to  push  for  nnilateral  disarmament   by  the 
United  States.  They  oppose  development   of 
nevv   weapoiis  or    the  replacement   of   ships 
and  aircraft  worn  on;    as  a  result  of  man  • 
years  of  hard   service.   Together,   these   ele- 
ments form  a  powerful   anti-defense  lobbv. 
In  the  structure  of  this  influential  lobbv 
Jio  oii^ani/ation  plays  a  more  signihcant  roie 
than    !he    Center   For    Defense    Information 
headed    by   forniei-   Read   Adm.   Gene   R.   La 
Rocque  known  to  many  as  the  "Ralpti  Nader 
of    the    Pentagon."    The   center    itself   is   h- 
iiaiKcd   in  part  bv   the  Fund  for  Peace,  an 
ovgHiuzation  wliich   has  been  active  in   pro- 
inoiing  anii-riefen.se  groups  and  causes. 

Ihe  ceiiters  role  ha.-  come  under-clo>e 
.scrtitinv  ni  a  recenily  published  public  re- 
port by  Alhui  C.  Brownfeld.  Washingion 
conespondent  of  To  The  Poiii:  Inteniational 
and  K  ire<iuent  contributor  to  Human  Events 
Mfigii/ine. 

Wilting  in  the  veport  issued  b\  ;he  United 
States  Industrial  Cor.ncil,  Mr.  Brov\nield 
challeiues  the  anti-defense  posiiion.s  of  the 
center  He  observes  that  '  The  Center  For 
Defense  Information  has  rejected  the  hnd- 
ings  of  most  defense  authorities  in  almost 
every  area  of  its  consideration."  He  states 
Ihat  "it  is  in  opposition  to  almost  all  'n- 
lonntd  opinion  on  defense  matter;:. 

Mr.  Brovs'nfeld  points  out  that   "VVliile  the 
center  calls  for  dramatic  cuts  in  U.S.  deicn.se 
.spending,  arguing  that  it   will  help  ease  our 
ciirren;    rale   of   inflation,   Adm.    La   Rocqup 
completely  ignores  the  fact    that    the  Soviet 
Union    devotes    more    than    three    times    a- 
nmch  money  to  miiilarv  rese;irch  and  devel- 
opme-it  as  the  U.S.  dots,  or  over  $25  .)ilIio;i 
iinnuallv  to  .$8  billion  for  the  U.S." 
Mr.  Brownfeld  also  notes  that: 
'  While  La  Rocque  discusses  'detente'  i.nd 
ur^e:,   Americitn    withdrawal    from   its   world 
commit  inputs  i<s  we'l  as  dnunatic  cuts  in  de- 
fense   -spending,    the    Soviet    Union    pur.-ues 
only   a    rlsetorlcal     deiente'    while    pushing 
ahetid  in  all  m:ijor  weapons  systems  and  ar- 
maments. The  U.S.  Navy,  Admiral  La  Roctnie 
does  not  tell  his  audiences,  has  been  cut  til- 
mo.-»t   iti  half  within  the  past  six  years." 

Tile  ptiblic  report  bv  Mr.  Brownfeld  is 
frank  and  hard-hitting.  Mr.  Brovvnu-ld.  a  vet- 
ti-ati  observer  ol  the  lintional  sc.-ne  Cf::\. 
cltides: 

'Willi  its  qu.isi-objective  forniitt,  the  Cen- 
ler  f(.r  Defense  Information  has  distorted 
much  of  the  reality  of  America'.s  militnrv 
posture  vis  a  vis  that  of  il.e  .Soviet  Union 
This  is  not  a  question  ol  pliilosophv,  not 
even  a  question  of  whether  or  not  one  \ievs 
the  Soviet  Union  as  an  j.ggressive  force  in  the 
world.  It  is.  rather,  a  question  of  exacliv 
what  the  relative  st-engths  of  the  two  na- 
tions are," 

Adm.  La  Rocque  is  frequently  qtio-ed   in 
journiils  oppo.sed  to  .=  ' lengthening  ot  U.S.  dc- 


.t  .:-;■>  He  ha=-  Icillfled  .ii:aiiif.t  defense  ^;>t;io- 
iup  before  House  ana  Senate  commUtt-es.  It 
1<  t-frib)y  imporiant.  therefore,  that  Cvi'- 
fe're>s  jind  ilie  public  rccc.gnize  i;iat  the  flr.d- 
iiiS>  of  Aum.  L.V  Ro(-c)iic  and  tv.e  Center  For 
Lh>:eus>e  Infornialion  are  liol  in  accoi-d  with 
t.'ie  fac.s  developed  tn-  cjt.'ei.se  auitionties  In 
tUe  flee  wuiiU.  The  buiU-in  uiaE  vl  xlie  ce.i- 
tcr  ».^ainsi  a  Mrong  deleu^e  postiir.  b^uu.ci 
».•<•  rlcirly  comprehentitd 

/.Una  Erounfeius  ttithontativp  report  on 
'he  ocmer  Is  niiist-rea'llr',-  for  nienibe-^  of 
f'j.i^rc.-.  d<ir»ns  rlie  'cnisv  clr»)n'<-  ,,:  ••:,. 
ilii:i.ij  riefeii  «. 


Ti.U  VIETNAM:    THAC.FDV;      A    TIME 
POR  HUMILITV.  .SILLNCE  Pr.AVER 
AND  UrxriNG   ACTIONS- 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

;       .UK  KOoSfc  OF  REPKHSKN  lATIVl  .s 

Wcdvf'day.  April  <).  1975 

Mr  EVINS  of  Teniies.sce.  Mr.  Spc;if:ci. 
liie  New  York  Tiims  in  a  recent  edit 5n:i I 
took  the  position  tluit  now  is  not  fhc 
tiii.e  to  attempt  tj  fix  blame  on  any 
trojp  ii  Amc.ica  for  the  Vietniun 
tnififdy— ijut  latiier  a  time  to  ivirain 
Iroiu  lei'iimiaalion.s  and  nun  in>tead  to 
•  liunniit.v.  sil.  nee.  pia,- ei-  j.ncl  healiiig 
aciion.s." 

reitainlv  tlie  poi;,!  ..^  vtil  taken  a.id 
btcnnse  cf  tlip  ina-re.si  of  my  rcileaguo.s 
i>iid  tlie  .^mcritan  peoplo  in  ilie  Vietnam 
siiuittion.  I  place  in  the  Record  lurewitii 
Die  editoiiiil  from  the  Times. 
Tile  editorial  follows: 
I £:dilori.-tl  Fiuai  the  New  York  I  line-  | 
To  SMiF    IHf-  Fr  u.-RE 
.^<   llie   battle   of   Britain   boynii    In   Juno. 
1 940.  and  hU  na'.lcn  stood  perilously  near  to 
t'efcai.  \Viii.s!oa  CluirchiU  lold  tlie  Hoii.o  of 
i'omnion,s:    "If  wc  open  a  iiaarrel   between 
!he  past  and  ihc  prc.'icnt.  v.e  shall  find  that 
vc  I-.ave  lo.sc  the  fiuni-e." 

Tliose  words  are  as  « i.se  today  In  the 
oinerent  context  of  Vietnam  r.s  ihey  were 
\».hen  ChniThlll  iat»red  them.  T;i!s  is  Vict- 
!;.ini'-i  at;ony.  not  .\juerlcas;  but  it  Is  one  in 
whi.h  ihi.-!  c.at:.try  has  lonj;  b.'cn  inUmatelv 
niVol\ed.  Ihat  InvulvcmenL  did  grave  damage 
to  this  cotnnry.  to  Its  domestic  tranqnility, 
to  Its  sclf-confidw!ice  In  c.;rrylng  out  uie 
respm-^lbllities  of  u  great  pot\Dr.  and  to  its 
moral  pre.siige.  If  .^nierlc.m.s  no.,  engage  In 
reorlnnnaiions  ronrernlni^  the  final  fate  of 
Vioinam.  the  cJamog>-  can  onlv  ^^^.T^tn  a!id 
:!v.i!tlpiy. 

Tiiere  asf  those  Americ.iii.'i  v. ho  believe 
iha:  the  war  to  p.-ercn-e  a  noii-Connnun'.st, 
Independent  Sonli  Vietnam  could  have  been 
'Afl-ed  differently,  lliere  are  other  An:ericans 
viso  bellevo  that  a  viable,  non-ComuvLnil.st 
.Vo.;m  Vletnnm  was  always  a  mrth  raid  that 
Its  present  military  defeats  cnnflnn  the 
vaMclity  of  their  polliical  ar.alyil.«;. 

A  decade  of  fierce  polemios' has  fni'.ed  to 
r">..;ve  this  ongoing,'  quan-el.  It  is  a  complex 
ci -.agreement  iiuolving  as  it  dues  U  ue  of 
[loUtical  po?,er.  military  strategv,  ethical 
i-spon.«lbilily.  nnd  hiNtorIca!  sAmlar^hip 
Divs  anyonf.  regardless  of  h'^.  or  hrr  Wev,- 
l)"inr,  sincerely  believe  that  more  ^^ords  and 
i.-(  re  analysis  can  possibly  re.volve  thU  dJ-- 
iigrceinent  now  when  scenes  of  blood  and 
Horror  stun  ihe  emotions  and  make  Im  m'l  - 
1..  Ion  :«  beggar? 

A',  this  trnjie  honr.  the  President  of  ilie 
Vuitei  Stales  should  s<.-t  a.i  example  to  the 
natlia  of  dignified  and  con.stnictive  oora- 
ni<^.n-.   I:'-fe.id.  froai  the  •.■a.-real  scfMng  cf 


rxiFNsioNS  or  kkmarks 

.t  I'ahn  Eprhig  golf  c..'.ir.,e.  Pre^id*  ..t  Hirci 
tiirouih  his  pre.ss  spokesman  said  on  Mon- 
day that  he  r.t'rlbufed  tlie  r.ipid  deteriora- 
tion of  South  Vietnam's  mll!tr.r\  rltuaMon 
to  two  factors:  "North  Viernamese  viola- 
tions of  tlie  ce3.se-fiie  iint<  the  tailnre  of 
Cantress  to  put  up  the  money  wMch  he 
feel*  affected  V \e  inouile  »'.  the  South  Vict- 
11  mc-p  aravv.'  At  hU  prti«,  <  unferenco 
Tliur&Juv.  he  .,»•'.!  he  would  noi  point  the 
JiiitiT  of  bl.-ime  r,t  a<i>one;  but  \)>,-  ilcar  Im- 
plication of  h;-.  repllf>;  to  \..riiiu.s  (juealon.'. 
ivns  'o  rio  Ja-  •  lh»t      '.t,cr  ;i;;a!i'  a:  Con;»ics.. 

Bnr  ;i  is  lli:e".ise  no  s.athijle  time  for 
crlit:;.  of  pa«;t  aitd  prostiu  Anierlrau  pulley 
in  S'tuheasi  Asia  t..  <iraw  It .>%.,»•  frrin  this 
drbacK-  f.r  It  ill.ii  -flf-jiisiifit .t;Ioii  from 
.:!:i-Ther  people  i  orde.t!.  CIl-^.  the  -i-^iddevs  of 
historv.  ii  cool  anri  slo-.v  nil  tUi^iive  \<.  hvr 
w.iy>:  she  cannot  be  <'oeri  e d  '.o  .^penk  the 
lines  of  any  paitiiipanT  in  thi-;  l)«iUe  when 
iiU.od  ftUU  .stains  the  yrotitid  n  .d  screams 
arc  cverywheie. 

Oni'.  Inter,  much  h;n.r  can  l,i-'..:,ry  bjn'.n 
'"  mafeo  «.i  !.  .'•cssnitnt  d  the  mixture  of 
(.•o'Kl  and  c>il.  of  wisdom  r.nd  loily.  of  ideal.; 
nnd  tllaslons  In  the  Ion'-  VJctnani  .story.  To 
tiy  to  pre-eaipt  history.-,  r.jJe  now  Is  "only 
.o  pei'ijeiuate  the  bltlcr  quarrel  of  the  last 
t:e<ade  I'l  a  new  and  uglier  f.  i  in.  This  nation 
went  through  one  such  hiU»'o;io  political  and 
imcliLciual  debauch— -Who  lost  Clilna;'" — 
u  generation  ago.  It  mo>t  certainly  docs  uol 
ii-cd  10  'jegln  ."  not  her  one  now. 

■nils  Is  a  time  for  hinnillty  ai'.d  for  silence 
and  iui-  pinyer.  Deep  and  poi-oned  v.oniids 
have  been  Inllicted  upon  Vietnam,  some  of 
lUtci  by  Amtricaw^.  In.-., end  or  'o.'d.-.  lei 
Jh-I:e  Ilia  <ictloDib<};la. 
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rOSTA L  FE.A.THFRBFDDL\G 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

r.<    I  HI.  HOUKK  OF  RtPRrM  yTATlVtJS 

Wed ti, '•.:!,::,■.  Anrrl  9    1:)73 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  n 
subcommittee  of  the  Post  OI!'f  e  and  CiVil 
Service  Committee  i.s  holding  hearings 
on  H.R.  55  and  HR.  56.  Tlie  two  bills 
v.ould  grant  i^o.stal  worke:  s  iiie  light  to 
- trii-;e  and  mandate  romiiul.s.::y  tinioni.sm 
ir.r  tho^e  workers. 

I  am  strongly  ojipo.sed  t.i  bath  pieces 
of  Ic^LsIation.  Tliey  senc  ncitii»r  the 
pnbli.-  interest  nor  the  ini-.;e.-t  of  the 
post.^1  wcrkcLs. 

The  public  ha.s  a  r;?ht  to  e\po»t  that 
tile  n  ail  will  be  deliveied  v.iJicjt  inter- 
ruption. In  fact,  prompt  and  proper  m.iil 
delivery  is  cs.sential  in  today's  society. 

Social  seciu'ity  checks,  vcteraas  "pcn- 
.sion.s.  and  compensation  payments— as 
well  as  many  other  impoilant  buiiincss 
and  personal  materials— all  travel 
thrcui:li  the  mad.  A  po.4aI  .-Hike  would 
.-hut  off  the.se  \ital  communications  and 
icopaidize  the  welfare  of  iho  .American 
people. 

The  interest  of  the  postal  workers  also 
w,H!ld  be  injured.  A  wo:kcr  who  rcfusPd 
:o  join  tlie  union  wcjld  be  fu-ed. 

A  per: on  .should  not  be  foj\ed  to  join 
or  pay  dues  to  a  laLor  im;jn  a.s  a  pre- 
condition oi  working  for  tiie  quasipublic 
))Ost.'>l  corimration.  This  i-  a  violation  of 
individual  liberty  Postal  v,  or.^ers  should 
be  liuarantocd  freedom  of  ciioicc  in 
whether  to  join  or  hot  join  a  -anion. 

Foilouiny  is  a  ihcught-provuking 
foltnnn    on    HR     ,n")    .ir.d    HR.    56    bv 


-\iitl;cny  Hci/'tan.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Indu^trlpl 
Couici;: 

Pi'vr^L  ri..Miitr.ia.DDi:NC. 
i3y  Anihony  Harridan) 

v.iifi!  Coiieress  orea'ed  a  ne,v  po^ia;  tor- 
puratuii  in  1970  la  a:i  eSfcru  to  stop  de- 
terioration of  service  and  monntin;.'  cosis  ia 
tae  handling;  of  inaii,  labor  unions  txerr.ed 
tremcndo.is  pi-ei.iVi;e  to  obtain  all  the  .pecial 
priviler'c.s  in  the  new  po.-ia!  corpora'. ;o:.  that 
I 'ley  enjoy  in  the  private  .-.e.  tor.  But  whne 
t -ainre:;-,  did  include  many  pnvilel;e^  tor 
uni'iii:,  in  the  la'oor-manaisfcniear  provisions 
oi  the  p.-.sta;  reor^iiinvatii.n  uci,  ii.  refiiseU 
to  t-raiii  luiiiioriiailoii  lo  postal  employi.e 
tiiiloiis  to  crM  St)  ike-,  or  lo  compel  vniAl:;!ng 
iK'stal  emplovees  to  pay  union  dies  or  lees. 

In  ;;ymg  "no"  -o  strike-  and  I'ompnisory 
1^  liomcm  m  tlie  po.stal  'crvice.  empress  rc-c- 
tunized  that  the  s;nkc  weapon  and  compv.!- 
.sorv  unionism  have  crcaiea  comninons  strife 
ai.d  discord.  a:ia  iiave  led  to  de'-linint:  effi- 
ciei'cy  and  proiluciiviiv.  conpk'd  with  nn- 
e.onomlc  cost  Increases.  This  li;vs  boei.  the 
fAperience  in  the  t>ru ate  sector  and  whei*i-ver 
these  ninoii  pra'aice-,  ha\t  oeeii  jiermi'.ttd  ni 
l:>s  puoli  ■  secliir. 

Coii'iips,  recoui!:/cd  tnar  the  piibli.'  has  tt 
1  i^ht  ID  expect  utilnierriiptfd  delivery  of  the 
iiirtU.  and  thai,  union  disriip.ioo  of  ;his 
essentia!  .service  v.as  (Dai.'-ary  -o  ;!ie  puoUo 
uneresu  It  also  iecoiini.:ed  tha:.  a.,  a  aiai'er 
!•:"  rliiht,  no  Individual  sl.ouid  be  leqc.red 
to  Join  or  pay  I'ecs  to  a  labor  union  or  h'V 
otiier  private  orjianization  in  ordi  r  -.>  tie 
permitted  to  work  for  the  qiia.si-pt;i;lic  p.)  «. 
inrporaiion. 

The  public  iKi.^  ..iiise  for  n.ulttn.iiii'')  lia- 
tl'.e  posi.al  employee  unions  are  bark  on.  e 
Mtaln  pressuring;  Co';iire.s.s  for  exiraordaiuri 
privileges  that  would  enable  them  to  liicre-t-se 
i!;eir  power  and  tiielr  incotne  from  unloii 
due.s  and  le-es.  C'l' i/ens  may  properiy  qi;es- 
lon  V.  liv  ilip  Sitlicommi;  tee  on  Po.stal  Fa- 
cilities. Mull  and  Labor  Manakicme:.:  siioi,.d 
-ive  oMicials  of  tlie,  e  uiuoi:.3  a  f.,iniii:  i.i;  rt - 
iiewint;  cheir  demands. 

'the  k:na  of  pres-i;re  th.it  pos..il  e:iipl.),ee 
Unions  are  able  to  exerr.  over  nieni'icri  uf 
fontress.  as  evidenced  br  the  holdint-  of 
I  lie.se  hearm- ;.  is  all  f.iat  is  needed  In  the 
\*.ay  o;  proof  that  union  power  should  oe  rt- 
duced  rather  than  e.^ipanded,  a.';  wutild  o;.',;i- 
nmler   tae   pf.!;io.^v.d   ie.;i-::ation  HR,   ii  i.i.d 

I!  R  .m;. 

H,R.  56  would  coi!'>r  O'.i  po..;ai  HorKers  the 
•■■I'^'M  :o  s.nke.  Aiul  H  R.  ,St;  authorizes  <oni- 
liiiisory  unionistn  fi>r  postal  worker.s. 

Additional  proof  of  tlie  misUae  of  ;:i;r,ii 
povuer  was  «ivcn.  howevpr,  by  threats  in;ide 
t»',  ((tlicifils  oi  tjie  letter  carriers  t;'iion  rela- 
tive to  propo.sed  huroduci ;on  o:  wv.  ,n\- 
(Ifucles  in  ;lie  postal  service. 

fhroutih  evperimentation.  the  po.^ta'.  ->  r- - 
ice  deterniimd  'ha',  after  a  compulerizeJ 
-mdv  OI  deliver;,  rnuie;.  routes  could  be  re- 
.trucared  so  a.s  to  reduce  the  number  of 
letter  earners  \\nh..i;ic  reducing  .service.  The 
li-ner  c.irrier.s  union  annotnieed  that  if  the 
plan  f'T  res'riiciurlng  routes  were  int:-oc.i;ced 
;,:iiio::ttide.  the  letter  ca.riers  ^^ould  sr;kf 
ihe;-  brushed  aside  reininders  that  svicli  .. 
•rike  wntilcl  be  in  violaiion  of  the  law. 
.\ecording  to  tne  lef.er  carriers  union,  ilie 
re;  iruciurln;;  of  routes  would  ehmina't  15.- 
Itoo  Jobs  and  reduce  the  co.t  of  oper.^utU'  "he 
posi.ii  service  *i'25  million  a  y-.ir. 

Aciually,  me  .iavin>!;  to  the  liarri-pre- .eii 
pt;.-tal  co'-po;aiion,  v.hi.'h  Is  runnin,-  dt-'-plv 
m  the  red.  could  oe  mi'cli  larger. 

If  union  olRciais  ore  perinif.erl  .o  tret  bv 
\uth  this  kind  of  .strike  t.h.reat.  or  acttii>l 
.strike,  and  .saddle  il,e  po.tal  .serv;  -e  perma- 
nently with  such  tea  norb'-ddina-.  the  p'lb- 
lic  can  onlv  look  forward  to  ^plraline;  po,=  'ai."- 
rates  and  de.-  lining;  servi.  e.  The  course  of  liie 
p.i.sial  service  will  paraile!  the  course  of  bank- 
rupt railroad.':,  wliere  unic.i  feaiiierbeddi::.- 
has    he^ii    i;;e    oide-    <■.;'      lie    div    for   n:,i!;'. 
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Tl..-  Senate  met  at  9:15  am.  and  was 
f  piled  lo  order  by  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Leahy. 
.n  s,.r:!tof  lioiii  tlie  State  of  Vermont, 


rRAYE=1 

Tiic  Cliaiilain.  the  Reteieiid  Edward 
I.  R,  Elson.  D.D  .  ofieivd  tlie  iollo-\ing 
pr.iyer: 

Etenial  Fatlier,  our  nccd.s  aic  manv, 
but  our  greatest  need  is  of  Tiiee.  Thoii 
iiast  made  us  for  Thyself  and  our  hearts 
are  restless  until  they  rest  in  Thee. 
Breathe  on  us  now  a  sense  ot  Thy  pres- 
ence and  peace  and  power.  Take  our 
trembling  hands  in  Thine  aiul  .^uide  our 
hesitant,  uncertain  feet  in  par  lis  oi" 
ritiliteousness. 

In  tile  agony  of  tliesc  trasjic  days  ,-,liow 
us  anew  that  no  nation  lives  to  itself, 
li.ses  or  falls  alone,  that  all  life  is  di- 
hiinislied  by  suffering  and  anarchv. 
Spare  us  from  the  lament  about  the  pa.st 
which  paralyzes  action  in  the  present. 
In  Thy  infinite  wisdom  wilt  Thou  trans- 
form failure  and  .suffering  into  oiiportu- 
iiities  to  create  a  better  world. 

Guide,  we  beseech  Thee,  tlic  President 
and  his  counselors,  all  I'-uLslators.  ad- 
ministrators, jurists,  and  diplomats  that 
discerning  what  is  Thy  vill  Miey  mav 
have  grace  to  do  il. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Naiue  vhicii  is  tiboie 
every  name.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senat*  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  cer- 
tain nominations  on  the  calendar,  begin- 
ning with  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  e.^ecii- 
tive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  mo  tem- 
pore. The  first  nomination  wiil  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Tiie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
lead  the  nomination  of  Bernard  A. 
Meanv.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an  Assi.si- 
ant  CommLssioner  of  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


Force,   in   the  Army,  and  in   the  N.tvy 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  d.\sk 

Mr.  MA.NSFIELD.  I  ask  unaniiiiMus 
co!isf?nt  that  the  nominations  be  c;  n- 
sldered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objeciion.  the  nominations 
aie  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  connrmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten:- 
poie.  Without  objeciion.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

'-■^U  nominations  connrmed  todav  aie 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate" pro- 
ceedings, 1 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  second  assistant  legislati'.'e  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Lyon  to  be  Chief  of  Air  F<rce 
Reserve. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomin.-ition 
is  coTisidered  and  confirmed. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRflST- 
DENT  PRO   TEMPORE 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
•.\ill  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senat€  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland  • . 

The  assistant  legislative  cle.k  read  the 
following  letter: 

TJ.S,  Sfn.^if. 
Prksident  i>ro  ti  MiHjR,:, 
\Va.-:iiinploii.  DC.  Aprj!  m    t.,-; 
Tu  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  Hb.seni  fioni  ihe  Senate 
on  ofT.cun  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  PArRicK  J 
LFMiY,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont 
to  perform  the  ditties  of  the  Chair  duriim' 
my  absence  '' 

J.AMES  O.  EAsri,>.T..n. 
P'csidcnl  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LEAHY  thereupon  took  tlie  chair 
as  Acting  Piesident  pro  tempore. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  .second  a.s.sistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  Walter 
James  Woolwlne,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomimtion 
is  considered  and  confiiTned. 


U.S.  NAVY 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President  I  ask 

uiiammous  consent  that  the  reading  of 

the    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 

Wednesday,  April  9,  1975,  be  dispensed 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  indicated  in  "the  staff 
corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 


DORSEY  J.  "JOE  "  BARTLETT  \.S 
BRIGADIER  GENERAL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pre,  ident.  it  v.as 
witli  genuine  .satisfaction  that  I  note  on 
the  E.xecutive  Calendar  today  for  ajj- 
IJonitment  as  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
US.  Marine  Corps  Resene  the  name  ui 
Doise.x  J.  Bartlett. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  :;ome  of  mv  col- 
leagues may  not  I'^-cognize  that  &&  the 
formal  name  of  the  popidar  Joe  Baiflett, 
the  personable  and  capable  chief  of  tho 
minority  staff  in  Ihe  House  of  Repre- 
scniati\'es. 

The  Members  of  this  body,  of  cour.^c. 
kjinw  Joe  Bartlett  very  well  because  for 
17  years  he  has  been  the  Senate  liai.son 
Ircm  the  House.  He  has  appeared  on  this 
floor  many,  many  times. 

Joe  came  to  Capitol  Hill  34  years  ago 
as  a  jiage  and  has  fashioned  an  exem- 
plary career  of  service  to  the  Congress. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  and 
admire  Joe  Bartlett  for  some  22  years, 
beginning  with  my  service  as  a  Member 
of  the  other  body. 

It  is  with  special  pleasure,  then,  that 
ue  today  are  voting  to  confirm  President 
Ford's  nomination  of  him  to  serve  as  a 
general  officer  in  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve. This  is  a  further  recognition  of 
Joe's  leadership  and  dedication  to  service 
to  his  cx>untry.  His  many  friends  call 
hmi  Joe.  It  will  not  be  any  effort  to  ad- 
dress him  as  "General."  He  has  earned 
the  competence  and  respect  to  make  it  so 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURIxNG 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 

se^LS  «^"H?°*^***  ^  *"««'  «'"'-l"8  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

po?V^f^7^°u^"^S°^^NT  pro  tem- 
Poie.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  indicated 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundrj'   nominations   in    the    US.    Air 


JOE  BARTLETT  PROMOTED  TO 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  cer- 
tainly a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to 
join  in  offering  congratulations  to  my 
good  friend,  "General  Joe,"  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  most  recent  recognition. 

Someone  once  said  that  In  these 
troubled  times,  America  needs  more  un- 
critical lovers  and  less  unloving  critics 
Joe  Bartlett  is  an  uncritical  lover,  not 
only  of  America,  but  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  as  well.  He  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  service  of  his  country,  the  honor 
of  his  corps,  and  the  dignity  of  the  great- 
est parliamentary  body  on  this  Earth— 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Since  his  service  began  as  a   House 
i^age  in  1941,  Joe  has  dl.splayed  the  In- 
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te^a-ity  and  the  ability  that  niaki?  1:1. :i 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Hou^e  of  Rrpre- 
scJitativcJ  and  one  of  the  n)ain^;.i-injs  of 
the  U.S.  Marines. 
Yc.-,  "Gencrii]  .Top.  '  wc  are  proud  of 
■  jicdr.y. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  ■>",:■  Pr-jient.  I  want 
to  join  in  'hi.;  salute  to  J ->:  Barilett  with 
with  a  resounding  "aye"  '.ote  on  hi':  con- 
flrma'ion  for  promotion  t^'  biig-dicr  ge:i- 
P'al  in  the  US.  MnriiiP  Corp.s  Rr^crve. 
I  ar.i  .t,':a'eful  to  the  President  nf  the 
United  Str.tc^r  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
N"avy.  and  the  Marine  Co'pG  srlcction 
b.inrri.   for  giving  us  this  oi'portunity. 
In  ei-rher  years  .t  v.t<-  m"  privilege  to 
.sh;p'  viih  Joe  Bartlelt  a?  ni'^mber?:  of 
a  Navy- Marine  Corp.''  cornpo' .'.c  rcser\e 
u:i:r,  and  '.ve  made  insp-ection  tour.-  cf 
Jr.nnv  vir.-'l  militaiT  .^nd  niual  artivities 
togeU:rr.  I  have  h:.d  a  ch.ince  to  cb- 
ierve  bin-,  on  duty.  Jcc  wa.s  ahvr-ys  a  -rn- 
cere  .^tiidcut  of  tl:c  rrob-rm.  v.hatcver  ii 
was  j-nc^L-ntcd  to  b-j.  He  had  a  depp  cc  n- 
rern  for  defense  cjnsiJert'tions,  und  if 
It  beca.me  a  question  of  catchins  the  •lib- 
erty frig"  or  stieidng  with  th.e  problrni  a 
little  longer.  Joe  v. as  invariably  an.jng 
the  more  diligent.  If  I  make  him  tound 
too  severe,   there  f..e  many   here   v.lio 
know  that  i.i  not  .'^.o,  Joe  is  uhvuvi  n:noni; 
the  mo.st  grcsariout.  in  any  company. 

Hov.ever.  Joe's  rc.^ad  in  the  rcip.-,  i;; 
r.llcd  v.i;h  tributes  to  nis  i-ood  uork-s 
lioin  such.  t.i-'J't  Icadeio  £.3  Adnr  Jack 
M(C.iin.  Cm.  I.cv.-  W.ill.  and  Senetary 
of  Dt:;'n.-e  M(  1  L.iad.  In  what  ia  proba- 
bly a  uiu'que  honor,  Joe  hiis  eiur.oJ  the 
commendation  qI  each  of  tlic  pu..t  .seven 
Coinmraidants  of  the  7.Iaii:;o  Coij.,,  for 
liis  Reserve  service. 

It  was  llie  immediut?  past  Coninian- 
dant.  Gen.  Leuna.'d  Chapinan.  who 
sighted  a  slur  for  Joe  when  lie  com- 
mented on  liis  promotion  to  colonel  with 
tliC  a.-sertion: 

I  can  tlilnk  vi  i.o  Reoorve  OHilci  \\bo 
(:tinon:,fratt,5  moro  potential  b.^ed  on  past 
pC'i'ci'niance  and  coiHinucd  support  i.r  tho 
S'.irlne  Corps  than  Joe  BarLlett. 

Ti-.ere  may  be  thos?  who  do  not  know- 
Joe,  or  his  service,  who  will  allude  to 
some  imagined  advant.i-e  of  his  position 
v.iih  th.e  Congress.  The  irutii  of  ihe  mat- 
ter is  quite  the  contrary.  Joe  has  won 
this  rccugniiion  in  .-.pile  of  his  position, 
becau.vo  tiirt  is  the  way  it  is  in  this  en- 
\nonmcut,  and  I  am  not  here  to  say 
that  it  is  not  the  wi'.y  it  ought  to  bo. 

Hnwcv.M-,  I  V  cii'.i  like  to  sn-^gc-t  tlir.l 
ii  Joe  had  "sone  regular"  and  made  the 
Marir.e  Corps  his  primary  career,  and 
gi\cn  to  that  c..Iiing  all  the  energy,  and 
:.:du.-<ti:-.  and  devotion  he  has  gi\fn  to 
the  Congress  during  the  pa.:,t  24  years, 
that  instead  of  tiie  Reserve  brigadier  v,o 
i.re  confirming  here  today,  Jo*'  Barilett 
riT-ht  be  the  next  candidate  :or  Com- 
r  andant.  And  I  would  like  to  think  he 
vould  h.'.-.c  been  a  choice  of  universal 
...  claim! 

V.'e  are  glad  he  did  not  clioosc  that 
•  areer.  UecuUie  he  would  havj  been 
sorely  ir.ised  on  the  otaff  of  the  Cui.giess, 
II  ma.t  be  gratify ing  for  liim  to  reaUze 
tiic  avccation  he  has  served  f.q  cons'Jen- 
ticusly  has  rewarded  hirn  wiiii  thl--  dis- 
tinguished honoi'. 
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Mr.  SCHWLIKLR  Mr  P;esiue:.t.  I  am 
deligjited  to  join  wiui  my  collogues  in 
these  felicitations  ccncernin.;  Joe  Bart- 
lett  and  his  comlrmation  as  a  bri'  adier 
■  LHcral  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Co-ji-  Reserve. 
Piimarily.  I  cop.i,ratuIate  the  Marine 
Corps  on  this  outat.inding  selection,  be- 
caii..o  thos°  of  uj  vxho  have  been  associ- 
.•tcd  with  Joe  over  the  years,  and  who 
ir-ivc  watciied  his  penonrance  in  belialf 
of  the  Con';re<:s,  kn^v.-  Uvai  he  will  bring 
<  red.t  to  tlie  M  nine  Corps  ,inrt  tr.  him- 
>''If  in  Uns  t^cvv  .'■retlT  rol^. 

Jor:  hiiR  earned  the  nv?- 1  rn\  i.jlie  rcpn- 
1 1  lion  for  iir.esriiy  end  dcvr/iion  in  the 
public  .sei  vice.  It  is  a  .«-ourcc  of  real  pride 
n  th.-'x  c..'^  Us  •,hD  h,-\c  ,'i  -ic'-i  his  \.dued 
fru-nd'hip  lo  .see  him  rceo".nii:ec:  and 
lionoivd  in  this  way. 

.'oe  Eartlett's  dedl.aTjon  to  the  Cji>.- 
.i.ci.s  i^  m.itchcd  oi.ly  by  hi.>-  di-otion  to 
the  M  nine  Corps.  A  m.iii  o'.'  discretion. 
^nid  ciif M;i-^jjc>cf  ill  pvciy  v.;",  Joe's  en- 
thusiasm about  the  thing.s  in  which  lie 
bth^vos  i.-,  n  highly  auntirable  charactcr- 
i-iic.  and  his  cheerti!]  louuienanoc  is  a 
C.ipitol  asset. 

I  take  par.iailnr  saiWacJon  in  bein.^ 
.•••>  to  cist  my  vote  to  roniinn  Bri-r. 
iJen.  D'V  ev  J.— our  Jo^— B.ndei! .  and 
I  e.xicnd  my  tongra^ul.aians  to  his  lovily 
v\ile  end  daughters. 

Ml-.  MATHI.''..S.  ATr.  I^i.-r.ldr.i:-,  an  im- 
f-Tiiiiiar  i-.ame  on  tlio  E.-^ecuiive  Calen- 
dar today  belong,,  to  one  of  the  most 
fc'mjiiar  pic.jUs  on  C->pitoi  Hill.  Dorsey 
J.  BarJeit  is  Joe  Barilett.  minoritv  rlcrk 
M  the  Hou-.p  of  Rppi-f-'ntativcs  and  for- 
iicriy  the  reading  clerk  in  llou-^c.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  confirmation  by  the 
ii -nate  es  ;i  L;i'r.".di'..-  t-cr.oral  i.i  ihe'lMa- 
raie  Co'-p."  Rerpr\e.  I  Itad  the  plea-^tu-o  of 
first  meeting  Joe  Bartlelt  vhci  I  was 
elected  to  the  Hou-e  in  LqeXr  Alihout^h  I 
let:  the  house  to  cj.ne  to  the  Ser.uie  in 
1968.  Joe  Barilett  remains  firmly  fixed  in 
my  friendship.  More- impor' ant.  his  Ions 
and  distin-Uished  m  ord  d  jjublic  scrv- 
i'.-e— in  the  military  .-nd  in  tlio  le-i.-,!.".- 
tive  brand:— is  one  that  deserves  recog- 
nition and  commendation.  By  coufiini- 
i'lg  hrs  promotion  to  brigadier  gtncn.l. 
the  Senate  has  extended  to  Jot-  Baitlctl 
an  expression  of  its  ie.~pect  ior  hnn.  I  am 
plensed  to  join  my  follcngULs  in  ihat  ex- 
pre  .-ion  to  ;•   iripTi  apd  di^.tiivjuishcd 
citi/ier. 


LEGISLATURE  SESSION 

Mr.  MA:;sFIELD.  I  a^k  unanimous 
I  -n.-eno  that  the  Senate  return  to  tlie 
consideration  of  legislative  busine.--^ 

Th?  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  toni- 
poic.  Witiioiit  obir     I'on,  i*  i ,  .-o  ordered. 


Victims  of  crime  act  of  lot:. 

S.  1399 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  Once  a.sajn  I  ri.-.^ 
on  behalf  of  the  countless  thonsanc's  of 
innjc-ent  victims  cf  crime.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  my  reinarlw)  I  shall  send  to  th.e 
clesk  fcr  appropriate  reference  the  "Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  cf  1975."  I  do  so  out 
of  a  dc?p  .sen^e  of  perscn.il  con.-rrn  for 


\h?  clfeits  of  violence  upon  socieiy  to- 
day. Indeed,  it  is  a  society  where  aiti- 
t'udes  of  concern  and  compassion  have 
bvTii  replaced  so  often  recently  by  tho:  <^ 
of  apathy  and  indifTercnce.  Were  thc-.^ 
;.vrocnally  iiivolvod.  I  doubt  that  any 
person  in  or  out  of  this  Chamber  cj.dcl 
forget  vhat  linopens  v.hen  tliey.  thrh- 
families  or  lo^-ed  ones  r-re  vic;imi,:ec';.  Bu* 
what  hapnens  v  hen  one  is  not  so  p?rsrn- 
ally  invo'^ed  v;-, s  p  vealcd  recently  in  3 
.-p  i.  •;  cf  ailic:_'s  publislied  by  tiie  Wa.'^h- 
ington  Post  under  the  caption:  Yk-Iiivs 
of  Crime." 

The  slo.y  told  is  c:  ho\^  Aii..-;iia  bus 
■■uTercd  rieep!.\  and  in  many  diffprent 
ways  from  the  ravages  of  crime.  Across 
this  land  the  daily  ijre;  5  documents 
.Nfcatlngly  cnolesi  episodes  01  viote.lc.^ 
Oi  aggr-.i\aiecl  assatilt  and  arson,  of 
bTL'tili'^?'  ai-id  nuiidcr.  of  lape.  riot,  and 
r-bbery.  A.s  is  so  often  tin--  ca=e.  however. 
attention  is  duc-cted  to  the  pe-.-peiiaur 
of  the  act— Ihj  ciiaiinal  and  to  hi^  pur- 
■  ner— the  law  f-nforr^oiieiit  .nr^ency.  B'.it 
^vliat  of  the  Victim?  Wnr.t  of  his  t;e;.t- 
mcnt  by  society?  What  of  liis  plight  .^ 

ThPie  is  liic  Consiitutioa  and  thcic 
ai.;  the  la-tvs  of  this  Kation.  Tot^ether 
tb-- ■■  i.rr.vide  a  caretullv  framed  system 
of  la-',  enfo  vmcnt  and  c  im'nal  justice. 
Wherein  iii  ii;i>.t  .system  lies  concern  for 
the  victim? 

Recent   eiTo.ts   by   the   Cor.i-'ress    and 
other  iiisiitutiuiis  of  Government  have 
been  directed  io  new  a, n.-oac.acs  dcsi-aKu 
lo  ,■^teln  and  even   reverse   lite  rate  of 
Clime  find  violence.  But  -v-.hat  01  the  \\c- 
Iwa"^  Who-'O  is  t'le  cifort  in  his  behalf? 
Under  c  ur  code  of  justice,  there  are  bi!t 
''\o  parties:  the  people  and  the  criminal. 
It  is  a  sy-tem  that  too  often  finds  the 
Government  (.logged  down  ai  court.  It  is 
A  system  that  finds  t!ie  criminal— if  con- 
'.i'ted— moie  hnrdened  and  even  more 
i.Npert  at  his  trade  locked  in  a  pcrunl 
iii.>titut!on    lil-eciuiiipcd    and    imable   to 
perform  its  b.isic  ta.sk  of  roh.abilit.itJon, 
.'^tid  what  of  the  criminal  victim?  Wh:.t 
of  his  in.iu!-y  and  .sufferin,'-,  his  rei  -0  lal 
lo.-s    ruid    fni.ir.ci.d    impairment?    As    a 
practical  matter,  he  is  l-u  to  pursue  a 
cnu~e  of  :':tioii  for  damages  acain..t  a 
(Icftnii-mt  who  ii."  appr.-;hcnrieu  is  tvj^i- 
cally  destiiute  ar.d  .nidp.i.'-iii  proof.  I  do 
not  know-  the  figure  today,  but  n.it  too 
long   ago   according   to   the   Prp^ic'*"K V 
Commis,ioii  on  the  Cau.-^es  and  Pre-en- 
tion  of  Violent  r,  a  bare  I.£  percent  of  i.'ie 
victims    ever    colIec'Cd    ..nvthin-^    fi-.-iin 
their  attrckers. 

In  effect,  under  our  sy./am.  ibp  crim- 
inal -victim  is  virtuallr  scpa-.ated  f"o:n 
the  crime,  often  left  hclple-s.  oft-n  C-Al- 
tu   '.  and  r. ;■.'." a '.' ■.  unr-!.:>ncic-,!. 

In  liie  last  \-^<o  CGn^;ies.'?es  the  Kfn:<fp 
has  passed  legislr^ion  that  would  chMiige 
tb.is  pattern.  M(;.'  t  rerc^utiy  jt  was  £■.  .300. 
appro\-ed  m  the  93d  Co.i^ rcss.  What  the 
Senate  has  rercenizcd  by  acting  in  this 
area  i.-,  a  concept  iliat  fuids  it.,  Iri  toriLa! 
ba.se  in  liic  very  first  ciimii'iil  justice 
code.  But  without  beleboi-ing  its  tradi- 
tioj^al  validity.  I  would  .lu^*-  say  that  the 
jus-Lif.cation  for .  uch  a  program  for  crirr.^ 
victims  sten-.s  today  from  a  number  of 
diverse  yet  totally  compelling  notions. 
'ii^c.:    ;■-•  .!r.<:t  th"-  idc:^  'Jiat  rai' •'  socl- 
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oiy  undertakes  to  funiish  pu-otection  to 
its  members  by  way  of  police  and  safety 
lacilities.  it  should,  if  those  protection 
ftforts  fail,  assume  a  responsibility  for 
tiic  victim  and  for  liis  lo.is.  Beyond  this 
conti-.ictual  arrangement  there  are  nu- 
;:i"rous  precedents  based  on  similar  social 
iCspomsibilities.  There  i.s  a  sreat  similar- 
ity in  rationale  and  origin,  for  example, 
between  the  idea  of  compensating  work- 
ers, a...~;ii-in-;  tlie:n  a  reasonably  safe 
place  in  which  to  -.vork  and  comlxn^-ating 
\ictims  of  crime,  assuring  them  a  rea^cn- 
abJy  .>;afe  society  in  which  to  live. 

.Social  security  and  medicare;  aid  to 
dependent  children,  assistance  for  the 
iauidicr.ppEd,  the  aged  and  the  blind,  no- 
tions of  no-fault  insurance  and  national 
Jienlth  insurance— all  reflect  a  recogni- 
t:L-n  cf  collective  rc^ponsibilitv. 

Fn'.filling  this  responsibihty  v.i;;;  re- 
)4  ud  to  victims  of  crime  is  no  e.;'-y  las!:. 
Tbo  bill  I  introduced  attemp'.  to  face 
the  problem.  If  adopted  at  the  Federal 
evcl.  however,  it  would  by  no  means 
represent  the  first  such  step  taken,  in 
inodcrn  tim.es.  Indeed,   within  tho  last 
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12  ,veai-s.  New  Zealand,  England, 
ticul.ir  provinces  in  Canada  and  Aus- 
-aalia — all  have  enacted  Government 
programs  to  compensate  innocent  victim-s 
of  violence.  In  addition,  tlie  States  of 
California.  Haw-aii,  Nevada.  Maryland, 
M.issa^husetts.  New  York,  and  most  re- 
cently. New  Jersey  and  Ala'^^ka,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Washington,  all  have  enacted 
;somo  type  of  program  along  these  llne.s. 

Ivi-.y  I  say  that  I  have  endeavored  to 
•aidy  this  problem  as  deeply  as  any  that 
has  gained  my  interest  and  concern  in 
..11  my  j-ears  in  pu'ohc  life.  In  my  judg- 
i.-.ent  I  believe   this   proposal.   a.s   it  Is 
drafted,  by  and  large  represents  the  best 
approach.  In  substance  it  reflects  the 
will  of  the  Senate  expac^sed  on  five  )>ast 
occasions  in  adopting  a  crim*^  victim  bill. 
Tliere  liave  been  minor  changes  in  this 
;-ccc:it  measure,  perhaps  reflr.ting  the 
cvolr-Lion  of  tho  concept  as  it  has  been 
developed  by  the  legislative  process.  One 
>igniiuant  change  involves  the  structure 
of  the  program— to  express  it  in  terms  of 
ie;rabursement  rather  than  compensa- 
t;j-.i.  Reimbui-sement.  in  my  judgment, 
Mr.  President,  exhibits  a  mere  acctirate 
cbai-actcrization  of  what  Is  here  involved. 
Wh.it  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  restore 
the  innocent  victim  to  his  financial  status 
immediately    before    the    crime    which 
caused  his  loss.  We  therefore  arc  reim- 
bursing him  for  those  lo.s.ses  th.n  are  not 
covered  othenvise — either  by  insurance, 
by  judgments  obtained  in  a  court  of  law' 
or  hy  whatever  means.  A  second  change 
'■;culd  eliminate  the  .-3-called  means  tost. 
Under  prior  proiJosals  passed,  to  qualify 
ior  recovery-  an  injui-ed  victim  of  crime 
would  have  to  suffer  what  J.';  defined  a.s 
■■mdue  financiitl  .-tress.  That  test  has  been 
patterned  upon  standards  set  forth  in 
the  New  York  State  statute. 

In  practice,  it  is  not  a  valid  u  ^^t  simph- 
because  most  of  those  victims  of  cnmc  to 
>'  hoin  It  applies  are  covered  by  Insurance 
■Hid  for  that  reason  would  be  Ineligible 
>o  obtain  recovery  under  this  act 
vv  "  '3!:^^,"=«'  I  ^'ou^d  say.  too,  that  the 
-c.  York  experience  has  shewn  that 
cx:a    -  opp  p.,;,o 


only  a  very  small  fraction  of  claims  arc 
denied  for  failure  to  meet  the  "unduo  fi- 
nancial stress"  standard. 

In  this  respect,  also,  it  should  be  noted 
that  all  citizens  of  this  Nation  are  equal 
before  the  bar  of  justice.  I  would  hope 
that  the  same  concept  of  equality  might 
exist  for  victims  of  crime:  \-h  en  "seeking 
to  assert  his  right<=  and  !-edi-e.'.s  hi; 
wrongs  the  victim  ct  cii::iF  d.'^c;ve, 
similar  equity. 

A  third  change  tiiat  1  li.pi-  p:opo.-cd 
in  this  biil  involves  the  matter  cf  the 
indemnity  fund  -vvhich  is  do-;  -aed  to  pro- 
vide the  centerpiece  for  the  finanrial  b  v-c 
o;    this  program   at   the   Federal   Ic-.-el 
Under  this  bill  repnration.s  ara  paid  to 
\i--tims  and  ior  that  purpose  a  criniinal 
victim   indemnity  fund   is   created    lis 
Pi  imary  base  would  be  fines  iiaid  into  tlie 
Federal   criminal   system   by   convicted 
dciendants.  It  is  contemplated  that  sup- 
plemental amounts  would  be  provided  by 
other  sources,  including  mone.vs  earned 
•>vithin  the  U.S.  prison  industries    This 
approach  would  place  tho  bulk  of  the  vic- 
tun's  economic  burden  directly  on  the 
criminal— where  it  belongs.  Part  B  cf  the 
bdl— the  State  grant  portion— Lmposcs 
upon  the  States  a  similar  undertaking 
so  that  in  all  criminal  jurisdictions  which 
recogiiL-e  the  victim's  rights,  the  criminal 
IS  compelled  to  work— in  part  at  lc",t— 
i-o  piy- truly  pay— for  his  crime.  This 
requirement  ultimately  would  be  a  condi- 
tion to  the  receipt  of  any  Federal  monevs 
under  part  B  of  Uie  proposal. 

This  brings  me  to  another  i^oint 
winch  I  believe  is  of  some  concern.  In  my 
.padgment  the  core  of  any  Federal  pro- 
aram  in  this  area  must  nec-ssarilv  bp 
provided  by  the  District  of  Columbia  I 
certainly  w-ould  agree  witii  the  senti- 
ment that  local  people  and  local  person- 
n.el  ought  to  be  depended  upon  for  their 
particular  expertise  and  knowled'^e  rnd 
awareness  of  crime  and  its  effect -within 
the  District  of  Columbia  when  admin- 
istering this  type  of  program 

in^.^rf^  f  ^?^^°^,'  however,  wuidd  not  be 
inconsistent  with  or  preclude  the  inclu- 
.sion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  part 
^Z^  %  f,^^?'^>  Part-of  tills  bill.  In- 
deed I  think  It  IS  indi,spensable  to  tlie 
"?^ihty  of  a  Federal  program  that  the 
District  be  so  included. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  matter  of 
crmie  victim's  reimbursement  or  com- 
pemation    has    undergone    exhaustive 
sludy  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Under  the  able  and  dedicated 
leadership  of  Senator  McCiellan    this 
concept  was  included  as  part  of  s'  I  of 
the  S4th  Congress-the  veiy  first' item 
of  business  introduced.  Of  course   S    1 
involves  a  large-scale  restructuring  'of 
the  criininal  la\vs  and  in  that  process  it 
IS  essential  that  the  victim  at  long  last 
be  mcluded.  I  therefore  commend  Sen- 
ator McClellan  for  his  keen  awareness 
of  the  victim  s  plight  In  our  society  That 
IS  why  I  joined  whoIeheart<>dly  .-s  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1. 

Before  long,  Mr.  President,  it  is  mv 
hope  that  the  legislative  process  will 
have  been  completed  and  that  there  w  ill 
be  established  on  the  Federal  level  the 
principle  that  violent  crime  is  nc^  bi-^t 


a  two-party  affair,  but  that  it  Includes 
three  parties— the  victim,  the  criminal 
and  the  Stale. 

^  In  tlie  last  100  years  tlic  criminal  and 
the  Slate  have  dominated  Uie  arena  of 
crime  and  punishment  to  the  injuiious 
exclusion  of  the  victim.  To  revive  at  thi.^: 
lime  the  p^rojxisition  that  citizens  are  en- 
tilled  to  protection,  and  failing  sucli 
ia-otection.  that  citizc::u5  are  entitled  at 
least  to  be  reimbursed  for  tlie  losses  ihev 
suiter  from  violence,  can  only  serve  to 
..tren.i'thcn  the  sociai  fiber  cf  our  Natic  n. 
Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
cie.  k  for  appropriate  reference,  and  I  as;: 
unanimous  cement  that  its  lexi  be 
printed  at  thl.^  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  bill  w.'s 
ordered  to  !5c  prinieU  in  the  Ktcor.D  as 
i  olio  .vs : 

•S.   i3l>9 
.\  ■;;:;  \o  pmvifio  for  ihe  rcin-.i^'.ir.-^ea-.o.ji   \.-,~ 

If^s-cs  suitaiiic-ci  Ijy  persoii.s  inUired  bv  cei  - 
aiii  acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the 

p.iy:nent  oi  :-.-.^Mi  rc;:n)nir^eineiiT,  a;id  for 

wiher  purposi.  s 

r.'-'  U  cniu.'cd  hu  tin-  Senate  and  n.juf.-  of 
l^"p.--'rrUa:ii-c^o/  V;r  United  Suites  of  Amn: 
J'-a  :,.  Connrc-:.  as:,cn:blrd.  Tna.l  thi.s  Aci  m.-.v 
oe  Cited  aa  the  ■■VicUm.s  of  Crime  Act  of  1975'-. 

r.Kl-.tE'  r.SrMENT  rOR  victims  G.-  VIOLL.NT  'HI.U. 

Declaration  of  Purpose 
Sfr.  !(►!.  It  i.s  the  dec!;'red  purpo.^e  of  Ci\-- 
2ie.-.s  111  this  Act  to  promote  the  piib!ic  vr el- 
tare  hy  e.-tab!i?'i:ji'^  a  intaiLs  of  meeting  I'-e 
iinancinl  needr,  of  the  innocent  victims  o-' 
vlolent;  crimp  or  tlieir  .-arvlving  dependents 
and  intorvetiors  a-tii!g  to  prevent  the  c^m- 
t'lisiioii  of  crime  or  to  a.^sist  in  the  .■pT-oh'-'  •- 
.■;ion  of  .siv^pecicd  criminals.  '' 

Part  A  -Fidi^.v;.  nriMrrrsrMEKT  Fno'-.n^M 
Src-.  102.  Tiic  OmnP)-as  Crime  Control  and 


?o8.   as    amenc!!.d. 


Safe   Streets   A^t 
■  i.tended  by 

II)  redesignating;  seciion.s  451  throt-.i,h  -53 
re.;pcrtively,  a;  sections  42:  throngii  425; 

(2)  redesitnating  sc-ctions  501  through  522 
respectively,  as.  £cctic::3  550  throu-h  57P 

(3>  redesiguatiiig  parts  F.  G,  H,  and  I  o." 
title  I,  respe.t;vt-^y.  as  pur-.,  I,  J,  K,  at^d  L  o: 
t!*;e  I;  and 

t4)  addin-  m  the  end  of  part  E  of  U'le  I 
.^s^nicndoa   oy  this  Act,  the  l^llvxiiit,' ne;v 

P.-.Hl     P-    PtDERAL    Rl-7Mt;l.p.sIMIN-r    F^.r    Vr<- 

riMs  OF  Vioi.r.Nr  Ckiml 
"r.EriNiTio.vs 

■■pp.     450.  .A-;  tised  In  this  p.irt-- 

"(1>  'Board-  means  the  Violent  C-in^e -  p.- 
::nburseme-.t  Board  e.nab!ii?hed  by  this  pa-f 

•*i2)  -Ch.ii-.man'  means  -he  Chairman  of 
the  Violent  Ctintes  Rctmbnr  cnient  Board 
e.st.alMlslied  bv  this  p.irt; 

"(3)  -chiid-  includes  a  ,^'epchil,!.  ..-i  adopted 
■  hild.  and  an  lUestitlmaie  child; 

■|-'i  -chtiin-  means  a  "ATitten  reqnr''  to 
;he  Board  for  rciniburse.ment  made  bv  or  ou 
DPhalf  of  an  huervenor,  a  victim,  or  the -a-- 
vivm.i:  dei..f:-.tie'it  o;-  dependents  ,;f  either  ..' 
■hem: 

'■(51  'clalmani-  mor-iis  a;t  Interv.  no'  vic- 
tim, or  th'>  survivlne  dejiend-it  or  depend- 
ents of  either  of  them:  "tptun 

,h«'RU*.H'f"'""'"\'*'"'-'  "'^-"'^  payment  bv 
uie  Board  for  net  los.ses  or  pecuniary  lo"e-- 
■'>  or  on  iHhali  of  an  Interveuor,  a  Mctim 
"1  Uie  surviving  dependent  or  dcpf  ."cicnts  o' 
f.t.'.er  of  tiieui; 

"(")  'dt-pcndc..;- HiCana 

"lAi  a  .-r.irvlviiig  sjjoase; 

-(B)    r.n  Individual   who  1..   a  dcpcaUc   • 
■f  the  dccea.ied  victim  or  luLeivenor  wltMn 
tiid  meRnlng  of  section  i,'52  of  tho  Intenii: 
}:o  t::-^  r;,.;.,  ,,;  35-..    ,^,3  tJ.s.C,  !521;  or 
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"(C'l  a  posihunious  chilct  of  ti>e  rtecea'^ecl 
iiilervenor  or  vicum; 

•■(8)  'gross  losses'  nier^ns  al!  cl.i!na--e^.  in- 
cUulmi;  pain  and  siiffennt;  anrt  IncliKtin" 
pro.jeiiy  losses,  incurred  by  an  mtervenw 
or  1  ictinv  or  survuing  depeuflenf  or  derjcnd- 
e:;  .>  (-1  enher  of  them,  for  v.hK'h  the  pioxi- 
niuif  cause  is  an  art,  omission,  possession 
euimieriited  in  section  4.i6  or  this  part  or 
Kent  forth  in  paragn.pli  i  B )  of  siibsectioti 
1 18  I  of  this  sec  tlon: 

"l9l  't'UHrciian'  means  a  person  v\ho  is  en- 
titled b.'.  roinnion  law  or  ie-al  appointment  to 
care  for  and  inaii;u'p  the  person  or  prop.Tty. 
or  both,  of  a  inmor  or  m.  (.ir.pe^etit  in.ter- 
•  •nor  or  victim,  oi  .-iirvn  itii;  dependent  .,r 
(iepeiidfiits  of  eitlier  of  tiiem: 

•■(10,  -JnterveiK-r'  means  a  oerson  uho 
pees  to  Uie  aid  of  anoilxer  and  is  kil;ed  or 
injniea  «hile  anniiK  not  reckles.Jv  to  pre- 
vent t;;e  commission  or  reasonabh-  .Mispected 
commissioa  of  a  crime  eminieratod  in  section 
4o«  of  t!;:s  pan.  or  uhile  actin-  not  reckless- 
i\-  to  apprelicnd  a  person  roas/phnblv  suspecf- 
c-il  ot   liuMiig  cjinmitted  siuh  .'i  crime. 

til)  'member'  means  a  member  oi  the 
\ioU-i.t  Crimes  Reimbursement  Board  estab- 
lished b\  this  pan: 

■  I  12)  ■minor'  meHUs  an  in. married  person 
who  js  uiider  eighteen  vents  of  age; 

"M3i  'net  lo.sses'  means  tjruss  losses  ex- 
cliidinK    pain    and    suffering,    that    are    not 

otnerwise  rtco(tred  or  recoverable 

"(A)  under  insurance  pro-rams  nmndaled 
by  law  ; 

"(B)  from  the  United  States,  a  Slate  or 
xunt  of  i;euei;il  local  t;o\ernmeiu,  for  a  per- 
sonal injury  or  deatii  oheruise  compen.-.n. 
Die  under  this  part: 

"(Ci  under  contra,  t  or  inMirance  wherein 
tlie  claimant  is  the  insured  or  beneflclnn- 
or 

]  itJ)    i>y  other  public  or  private  mef.n.s- 
•(U)     pecuniary  kj.sses    means  net  lo-,es 
vhiclx  cover — 

'•(Ai  tor  pers.it;  .1  ii;jur\- 

"il)  all  appropriate  and  tvusonahle  e\- 
penses  nece-sarilv  Incmrfa  tor  medical.  h.K- 
pi'al,  surgical,  pn.ie.vsiona:,  mirsint,'.  dental 
ambulance,  and  prosthetic  .sen  ice-i  lelaMiig 
to  phvsicil  or  psvchiutric  care: 

'  I2i  all  appropriate-  and  reasonable  e-'- 
I.enses  necessaril v  incur, ed  for  physical  and 
o-T,ipational   thc-rapv  and  rehabUi'tatioir 

•■|3)  actual  lo.s,,  of  pa.-,t  eamin-js  and  an- 
ticipaled  loss  Oi  tuturc  e.u-nin^s  becau-*  of 
a  di>.ibihiv  resultin-  <rom  the  personiQ  in- 
Jnry  at  a  rate  not  -o  e<ccf(l  M.50  per  •.■  eel- • 
and 

••|-»i  all  appropriate  and  rc;i>onab:p  ex- 
pen.se,  necessarll;.  incurred  tor  the  caie  of 
minor  children  enabling  a  vl.iim  or  his  or 
her  .spou.se,  but  not  i,„ti,  of  tlietn  to  con- 
tinue gainful  e'.Mp!ovmeia  ar  a  rate  not  to 
e-<ceed  .»30  per  ciuid  per  week,  tip  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  *7,'i  per  ■•vetk  lor  any  number  of 
children: 

'iB)   for  de:.th — 

■•(II  all  appropnaie  and  r^  isonable  ex- 
pen.-es  nece.,siuilv  in.  -o  red  for  funeral  and 
ijuriai  e\peii.-.es: 

-(2)  10.SS  ot  support  to  a  tiepe..-lci; '  or 
dependents  of  a  victim,  not  o!henvi,>e  com- 
pensated for  a,s  a  pecuniary  lass  for  per.-,onaI 
injury,  tor  such  period  ot  time  as  the  de- 
peudencv  would  have  existed  but  for  th<» 
death  of  the  victim,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
A  tot,.!  i.f  $1.50  per  week  for  all  dependent-- 
and 

"(a,  ail  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses, not  otherwiae  compeiioated  for  a.s  a 
pecuniary  loss  for  personal  Injurv.  which  are 
Incurred  for  th©  care  of  minor  children 
enabling  th»  surviving  spouse  of  a  victim  to 
engage  la  gainful  •mployment,  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  930  per  week  per  child,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $75  per  week  for  any  numi>er  of 
children; 
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"(15»  •per.:on;il  injury'  me:»ns  actual  bodi- 
ly harm  and  includes  pregiiancv.  niental  dis- 
tress, and  nervous  shock:  and 

"(16i  'victim'  means  a  pi-rson  «ho  is 
Killed  or  who  suffers  pcison',1  Injury  wh-^re 
the  proximate  cao.se  of  stich  denth  o>-  ppr- 
.si>nul  injury  is — 

"lAi  a  crime  ciuiineruted  In  sec-ioi-  4.^0 
of  tjiis  part;  or 

"<B)  the  not  reckle-s  actions  oi  an  iiuer- 
vf-nor  III  attemptint;  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion or  rea.sonabls  suspected  Comn.i.s-ion  oi 
a  crime  enumer  ited  in  .section  4;'«  oi  thi.- 
ptrt  or  in  fttempMnn  to  ;ippre!end  n  person 
ie...,onabiv  si.^ppi  ttd  of  hi.',]:.,  comiiuned 
siir  h  p,  crinie. 

(17)  'desittuiited  aKt-ii''  niea.s  aiiv  United 
Slates  Aio.ri,p-;  outside  liie  Pl.-tiict  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

'   1!-)API) 

sn  41j.  (:-)  ih.-re  is  hereb\  est,it)ii,i,i-d 
^  Bo'.rd  within  the  Department  ot  Ju,ilre 
(o  be  known  a.s  the  Violent  Crimes  Heim- 
bursement  Borud.  Thr-  Board  shaU  be  com- 
po.sed  of  three  niemb---r-..  eiui-.  o:  v.liom  <^hal' 
have  been  niembt-rs  ot  tiie  bar  -.t  the  higlie'-t 
court  of  Stilt"  tor  at  leist  ei'-sht  \ears,  to  be 
iippouiterj  by  tlie  I'lv-'dent.  bv  and  wuh  the 
advice  and  consent  ot  the  .Se-tate.  Not  more 
th»n  two  members  sliall  be  alTihtited  uitli 
ihe  .same  political  p.,itv.  The  rresident  .shaM 
de.Mgnate  one  of  Ihe  m-.-mb.rs  oi  i  Ik  Boiiid 
lo. serve  as  Ch.airm:  u. 

•■ib(  No  member  oi  the  B.-ard  Miall  en"H' e 
m  any  other  bii.^lnes.s,  vocation,  or  emoLX- 
ment.  '^ 

'■(CI  The  B<  ard  sh:i!l  have  an  ofJIcial  .seal 
"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Board  .-hall  be  eluhl  year-  ex.  ept  ih  ti 
III  the  terms  of  oilice  of  the  membe.s  tir-i 
takmt;  oflice  .shall  expire  a,  desiL'oai.d  b' 
the  President  ■^t  the  time  of  app.,i,,ti,u  lu 
one  ot  the  end  of  four  year...  one  at  the  en<l 
of  six  years,  and  oite  at  the  end  of  eight  vears 
and  (2(  any  member  appointed  to  nil  a 
vacaiuy  occurrint;  prmr  to  the  exprailon  of 
tlie  term  for  wliuh  his  pr.-rteces.-or  was  ap- 
pointed  shall  he  api>  i...,-d  for  the  rem,i>n- 
der  of  such  term. 

"lei  Each  nuii.bt-r  of  the  Board  shall  b.- 
eli;'ible   for  reappoiii':nent. 

•'(f)    Any    memher   of    the   Bo.ird    ni..v    hf 
removed    by    the    Pr.-s.dent    for    inefl:ciencv 
ne^ilcct  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  ortice 

"IKI  Tlie  piincmi-l  oilice  of  ihc  Board  shall 
I'p  in  or  ncr  the  District  of  Columbia,  bui, 
tlie  Board  or  any  duly  auti,on,tU  lepre- 
sentative  may  eveici-e  anv  or  ail  of  oj 
po'.ver^  in  anv  place. 

■'AnMnvisTRArioN 
'Skc     4.52     The    Board    Is    authoii/ed    in 
carryliijr   out    lis   functions   under   tli.s   pari 

••'I  I  appoint  and  fix  tli^  c..,.,nensaii.m  oi 
an  Exe.tin;e  Director  and  a  Genernl  Coun-el 
and  .-uch  other  per-onnel  a-  ihe  B.-ard  deems 
iiece.ssarv  in  ncordance  with  the  pi...  isi,,--. 
Of  title  5  01  the  United  State-  Code 

•■(2)  procure  tt-mi-orary  and  intei  nilncnt 
services  to  the  .same  extent  a-  ,s  authorl/eti 
by  section  .'ilOS  of  title  5  of  the  United  State- 
Code,  but  a'  rates  not  to  exceed  -lo,)  a  dti- 
;or  individuals; 

-13)  promulgate  such  rules  and  leyulalions 
»-<  may  be  retiuired  to  carrv  out  the  pror,- 
-lons  of  this  part;  " 

••|4)  designate  repre-enuiiive-  to  -er\e  or 
assist  on  such  ad\i.sory  committees  as  tlie 
Board  may  determine  to  be  necKssarv  to 
mamtf.in  e.'fectne  li.iison  with  Federa'  agen- 
cies and  with  State  and  local  a^encies^de- 
velopini;  or  carrym-  out  pohcle^  or  program- 
related  to  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

"(5(  request  and  u-e  the  .ser.  Ices  per.s...j- 
nel,  faculties,  and  Information  (including, 
suggestions.  e-tlmate,=!,  and  statistics,  of 
Federal  ageticies  and  those  of  state  and  lo.-al 


p-.tbi.r  amende-  and  private  Jnstltutio.,i   „  ;,h 
or  without  reimbursement  therefor- 

•••6,  enter  into  and  perfor.n.  wu'hct  ,„. 
|ird,os.ctU,n  WO  ot  title  ;>!  o,  thet;„;,e., 
filt    :  ■^'"•'"  '^'•'•'•»<^t-  lea-^cs.  cooper;;. 

me    agreements,    or    other    .'rat:sa-  t.oifs    ,, 
mav  be  nece-sary  in  the  conduct  of  its  rtua 
iicn.s.   with   any  public  a.enc-..  or  wUo  "i u" 
person,  lirm.  association,  corpor.o  ion,  o  •  ui 
cational  in.ti.tition    and  make  ,ran,s  to  "  , 
puh'u-  agency  or  pri-etc    .r.npront  ory  tnu^a- 

'17,  .r,-,,i,(-st  aj.d  use  such  :nforn-a:i< -i 
c^nta  and  reports  irom  any  Federa  aV,:: 
">  he  Boin-d  ma-  from  time  to  time  ,"q,'  e 
ntltr  lav^"- "•'    '"'    ^'"'"'"'•''^    consistent    wii  h 

■•(81  arn,nge  vuh  .he  heads  o:  o,i  ,.,■  k.,.. 
oral  agen-ie-  lor  .he  penotma.^e  •„  a,  v 
■>.  us  uncioos  under  il-is  part  v  nh  or  witl-i 
;,  :  ^;"»*^ '."••---"■'-  ^."d,  witn  the  approval  OI 
tl^e  Pie.-ident.  delegaie  and  auth...ri.e  "e 
|Mleu,at.on  o.  any  oi   its  pov^r.  ondc-  n!" 

■■"J>  rcrjuest  ea-h  fodvr.tl  ..ciirv  tomato 
ii.s  -..vicp-.  eciu.pment.  personnel.  ferniKe, 
ad  information  ,inc!.,dh.g  sugge-tio,..  e  .' 
"mates,  t  nd  .tati-fcs,  available  to  '  t!,. 
s.eaiesi  pra<-t.cable  extei  t  to  the  Board  m 
ll^e  PM..r,aance  ot  i,s  lunctlon- 

'"Il    p;iv   all   expenses  of   the   Board     •,,- 

cludo.g  an   nv.csary   ,ra-.c!  and  .-ubs.s'cn  ,. 

evpen.-es   ,t    the   Board   o,it-icle    the   Di-r..  . 

Of    Colutnna    inconed    by    the    members   or 

lit  p. .■.-cut,, tint,  OI   itr:,..^ed  Vouchers  tlu-.. 
for  appi„v..a  bv   ■■_:e  Chairman  cr  hi-  rie-^  ■- 
naic;  and 

•  (M)    esiabii.sh    a    program    to   assur..   ,.v- 

en.,ive  tu.d  continuing  publicity  lor  the  pn- 
M  ions  reh.t.n.  to  reimbur-ement  mid.-  ih  - 
part,  including  information  on  the  righ.  :', 
nle  a  claim  the  .scope  oi  coverage,  and  p',,- 
cedures  to  be  utlh^ed  incident   the.e... 

"RflMBt'KSt  '.il  ■,  I- 

"SKr.  4.=.:^,  ,ai  T'-.e  B.K-.rd  ^h.'l  ..rder  He 
paymenis- 

••(I)  in  the  ca-e  oi  tt-c  pc:-o:,a]  injor-  ,-.1 
an  i.itervenor  or  M-.m.  ■..  or  oo  bchall  oi 
that  per.sctn;  or 

"|2)  in  the  ca.-e  ,,f  mt-  dci.tii  ,,,  ,i.e  nit.-- 
venor  or  vic.im.  to  m-  on  behaU  oi  iii.-  ...- 
vivmg  dependent  or  dependent.-  oi  eiHi  •••  ,',i 
'hem. 

•ibi  The  Boa-ci  sl-.i;:i  determine  tie 
.unn.iut  ol  r,.:mbui-ement  under  this  parr 

''li  :n  the  ca.se  of  a  claim  bv  an  inter- 
\''!i..r  or  In-  -urvlvin-  dependent  or  dcpend- 
en.-,  ov  computing  the  net  Ic)—,^-,  n  a.- 
claiiiMMt;    ai,rt 

-12)  in  ihe  C.U.C  oi  a  clahn  b-.  a  vicm.  .r 
his  M.rviving  depend.-, u  o:  dependent-  bv 
computiMg  the  pe..-ai.iar-.  losses  of  the  .■•  .  le- 
ant . 

■I'-i  The  Board  mav  order  'he  pavmeiit  ot 
reimbursement  under  this  part  to  the  extent 
it  I.-  ba-seJ  upon  anticipated  lo.s.-  of  fuiur'- 
"firiungs  or  Ic-s  of  support  of  the  victim  K.r 
ninety  da>s  or  more,  or  child  care  pavment- 
lu  the  lonn  of  periodic  pavmeiits  durin-  'iie 
proiracti-d  period  ot  -nch  io.s,s  of  ear-iu..-.i 
supptirr  r.i  pH'incnis.  .-r  ten  -ear-  -huh.-.ci' 
i."   le-.s 

•(d)  (I  I  \V!.ci.f-\er  the  Bo.ird  det,  ..ri .-,.-, 
pnrr  to  taking  final  acrioi,  ,,poii  a  clahr 
tha:  such  claim  is  one  with  respe.-t  to  whi.-h 
an  order  of  reimbur.-cmeiit  will  prohablv  l)e 
made,  the  Board  may  order  emergccv  i.-iin- 
bursement  not  to  exceed  Sl.^oo  pending  nnai 
action  on  the  claim. 

"(^1  The  amount  of  an-  emerger.'--  r.-u:i- 
bursement  ordered  tinder  paragraph  i  !  t  of 
I  Ills  -ub.-eclion  .-hall  be  deducted  from  tiie 
:. mount  of  any  hnul  order  for  reimbur.semf-nt. 
•  13 1  Where  the  amount  of  anv  emergeiicv 
t'..imt.ur-:ement  ordered  under  paragraph  i  I  • 
..f  thi-  -nbsectlon  e.vceeds  the  amount  of  the 
haal  o.tlcr  for  r*  imbui^ement.  or  if  there  is 
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no  order  for  reimbtnsemen'  made,  il-.e  re- 
.  ipient  of  any  such  emergency  reliuburse- 

■  nent  shall  be  liable  for  the  repayment  of 
-u-h  reimbursement.  The  Board  niay  waive 
,J1  or  pan  of  snch  repr,\  mem. 

■'.o  No  order  f-ir  lelrnhu--  x-neii'  tnio'er 
iii,.-,  p;o-t  .'-hall  lie  s',  )kct  '..  rvect:'l  i.i  or 
at'.n  h.meiu. 

•if)  The  a-..;.:a'i:!ii..  "V  ]):.;,-•.:.,  ,m  f^jni- 
bi'r.iemenr  inidcr  this  part  shall  no;  affect 
Ihe  right  of  any  pers.tn  to  recover  dr.inages 
Irom  any  other  pcr.=:oii  \i\  a  chil  ac  h.ii  for 
ihc  injuiy  or  deatli  suljj.;.  •  t..  th.  liniitn- 
;ions  of  this  ptirt  - 

•■i!)  ill  li'ie  event  ■n;  int.-!  \  i-i-,.;-.  a  -.  ::-;;;i 
..r  il.e  surviving  dtp. nuc.u  or  d.;-pci..Ucv,;3  of 
1  r.h  r  of  them  wlio  has  a  rijht,  to  file  a  claim 
line:,  this  ;>.",r:  ;h.)ulU  V\v-\.  reco^'cr  damnges 
ironi  any  o  her  so-uc.  btifed  upon  an  act, 
on'ils'  ion.  or  pot-se-sioii  giviii?  ri.'.c  'o  a  claim 
u.-idrr  itils  pari,  sni-h  dama--e?;  shall  be  lirst 
u-.. '1  •■)  o.i'-el  gr.-).ss  l.).s.sct-  thr.L  do  no'i  tjcilify 
;.:  let  or  ppcnniary  losses;  r.nd 

";2i    in    the   event    an   imci-.cn.jr.    vicimi, 
or    th.;    ."^nrvivini.'   dependent    .ir   dependents 
.)'■   el.lar    .1    th.  :n    reicivF    reiinljursement 
under   this   |>nr;    and   sub.sequcn(ly   recovers 
damage  liotn  anv  oth.-r  .s.mice  based  upon 
:m    act.    f>:iiis.sloii.    or    pos.-essioii    that    gave 
ri.se   to  ieii..-.')ui>emfni   iind-.-r  this  part.'^Uie 
Board   shall    be    r.-inibursecl    for    r.-ioiburse- 
ments   previonslv   paid    U)   the   same   extent 
r.jimb.irsciueii'     -umld    bavc    t).-<'ii    red. iced 
I'.aU  re.-ove:y  preceded  rcimbtnseni.  ot    oncter 
paragiaph  i  I  i  ..f  thlssub.se.  t;..;i. 
'i.iMi :  Air.  .N.s 
'>'(■'  .  4;"-.   1..  I   Xo  ordt-r  for  r.  im.n-rs.  nien... 
ii.idor    uiis    p..it    shall    be    ni.ide   unless   the 
ilaim  has  o,  en   inadi»  within  .-ne  vrnr  r.fier 
the  dr.re  of  ilic  ;;-:.  o:n!.ssioii.  ..r  pos.sc.-slon; 
rcsiiliing  io    'If   :;:jurv  ,,r  dea.h.  unless  The 
Koard  finds  ilni'  ihe  i.nlrrc  'o  n!,-  -ves  ImstI- 
l.cd  by  .jood  can>:e. 

■  lb)  y.o  order  ,  .r  r.-iint_.r,i-s.-;iK-;u  under 
'his  part  shall  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
an  inierxenor.  victim,  or  the  surviving;  de- 
p.  ndent  or  dciieiidcn  s  of  eiihc;-  of  them 
unless  a  minimum  pccnntan  or  net  lass  of 
'j.lOO  or  an  an. ..tint  eo.tial  to  a  week's  earn- 
ings or  suppoi  i  whiclicver  is  ics-..  has  been 
incurred. 

■■..)  .\..  ordt  r  for  reimbur.-emont  under 
this  part  sliail  be  made  tinle.ss  the  aci.  omis- 
-ioii.  or  po.-se.ssion  giving;  rise  to  a  claim 
under  tiii.-;  part,  X'.'as  reported  lo  tho  law  en- 
lorccment  ollicial-  -vithin  .se';cnlv-tv.o  hours 
alter  iis  occurre;>cc.  unless  tho  Board  find.s 
that  '.he  fail'ire  i-i  rti)or;  «:ic  j-!,,;;ac.i  by 
good  cause. 

"Id)  -No  i-rdcr  l.ir  u -mbiti.-emenl  uiider 
'i.ls  ;iart  to  or  ,.n  behalf  of  a  victim,  hi-  sur- 
'oing  dependent  i.t  dependen'--.  a;;  the  re- 
nin ol  riny  one  act,  omission,  or  po-.,cs.-ion 
or  related  beries  of  such  acts,  omission.-:,  oi^ 
po.,-,e.-sioir-..  -iving  ri.-c  to  a  claim,  .shall  be  in 
;'.v-e-=s  of  ^.--.ti.OOO.  In'-I'idin;-  lump-.-um  and 
periodic  payments. 

■■|'')  The  Board,  upc-u  jindiiig  i.i;a;  any 
'■I.imii-.nt  has  not  .substantially  cooperated 
with  it  or  Willi  all  law  euforctcment  ageiicle-3 
h'aidcnt  to  the  act,  omission,  or  possession 
that  gave  rUe  lo  Ihe  claini,  may  propor- 
tionat^'ly  reduce,  deny,  or  \vlthdr.v.,\:nv  order 
r.ir  reimbursement  under  Ihi.s  part. 

■■' '  I  ihe  Board,  in  dLnerminlng  whether  to 
"rdir  r./lm)nirsement  or  the  amount  of  the 
rein;bnr.sem.-iit  shall  consider  the  behavior 
ot  tl;e  claimant  and  whether,  becau-^e  of 
l'r.»v.,r..u<.:i  cr  otlierv.  u.e.  he  bears  r.uy  share 
■  I  re-pon-ibility  for  the  act.  omLssion  or 
p...-s.-,.-,ion  thai  gave  r;-e  to  ihe  claim  lor 
'■<■  •ii'.Jinsemenl  and  — 

■  i)  the  Board  .-hnll  r.-Ju.e  he  r.mo'uu  of 
iciuibur-^ement  to  the  cUiimant  In  aooord- 
M\ce  With  its  assc.-.sment  of  the  degree  of 
such  responsibility  attribflahlc  f?  the  •■"•'m- 
ani  or 
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"t2)  In  the  event  the  claim:-':')'--  ''.>!■:,-•  ior 
v.as  a  substantial  contributing  factor  to  the 
act.  omission,  or  possession  pivinj';  rise  to  a 
claim  under  this  part,  he  .-:i„:i  be  denied 
reimbursement. 

"tg)  No  order  for  reimb  irsom.-):*,  tinder 
iliis  part  shall  he  n-.ade  to  or  on  ijehalf  of  a 
perMni  engaging-  m  the  act,  omi.-sion,  or  p-js- 
.-ussion  giviiii?  rise  to  the  claim  i..r  ivimbur.-^e- 
mciit  lo  or  on  behalf  of  hl.s  accomphce,  a 
iviember  of  the  family  v  ithiu  the  third  degree 
of  i-..iiriity  or  consanguinity  or  household  of 
ei;!;cr  of  tliem.  or  to  or  on  beh.-.lf  of  attv  per- 
■on  mainHilning  continuing  loi'..,!;!  -.cxu.l 
t.-h.t  •..-..;  with  ciThev  of  them. 

"PKf.iCFinr.   s 
-iv    ).=).o.  (i;i   Ihe  B-oard  o.-  :   -  ue 


-  ue  ;_  -.U'd 
agent  is  Buiiiorlztd  to  recci-.*-  chiiins  i  .r  re- 
imbui;.cment  under  this  pan  liicu  by  an  in- 
lervenor.  a  victim,  or  the  turv  ivmg  dep'^nde;ii 
or  dependents  of  either  of  them,  or  a  g  lard- 
ian  acting  en  behalf  ot  .-uch  a  per.;oit.  If 
received  by  its  desijjnated  agent  -if:-)!  c'aiia- 
^hf•ll  be  tran-;milled  forthv  fh  to  the  Board. 
(ill  Tlie  Board — 
■■|ti  may  s.ibpena  and  require  pruclm  ion 
OI  ci(K-umenus  in  the  manner  t.i  uie  .-securi- 
ties and  Kxclian.^e  Commi-s;..n  as  pro\ided 
1.)  M.bseciion  ic)  of  section  il'i)  .^i  the  Act 
of  -August  26,  l!i.i5,  except  that  such  sub- 
peiia  shall  only  be  i.ssued  under  the  -igna- 
turi'  ot  the  Chairman,  and  appliction  to  any 
court  for  aid  in  euiorting  sucii  subpena  sliall 
Ik;  m.ade  only  by  the  Chairman,  hut  a  sub- 
pern  may  ))e  served  by  any  pe;  -;.  i  des-anaied 
by  the  Chairman; 

•-|2i  may  admini-t;-r  oatiis.  or  .ilTiimat  iom 
t:j  witnesses  appc-.ring  befon-  tiit-  Board,  re- 
cei'.-c  in  evidence  any  state-nei.t,  do-nniei.t. 
information,  or  matter  that  may.  m  the 
opi'iion  of  the  Chairman,  contribinc  to  its 
luncTions  tmder  this  pprt,  v.hcher  or  nor 
such  statement,  document,  informa'ioi-i.  or 
matter  would  he  admissible  in  a  court  ol  Jaw, 
jirovlded  it  is  relevant  and  not  privileged; 
"tai  shall,  if  hearings  p.re  held,  concluct 
such  hearings  open  to  the  public,  unle.ts  In 
a  pnrtlcular  case  the  Chairman  (letermin.-.s 
that  the  hearing,  or  a  portion  'hereof,  should 
be  held  In  private,  ha^-lng  regard  to  The  fact 
ihat  a  criminal  su-^pect  may  not  yet  have 
lienn  apprehended  or  convicted,  or  t-i  the 
itii.?re.st  of  the  claimant;  and 

■■(4)  may,  at  the  direction  of  the  Cliair- 
nian.  appoiut  an  Impartial  licensed  phv,-,ician 
to  examine  any  claimant  under  this  part  and 
order  the  payment  of  rcasv^nable  f.ts  Jor 
such  examination. 

•ic)  The  Board  .shall  1>e  an  -agcn-v  oi  the 
United  States'  under  subsecih^n  iijoi  sec- 
tion 6001  of  title  18  of  the  United  St.-tes 
Cocje  for  the  purpose  of  granting  mnnuniiy 
lo  -vsi messes. 

'■(d)  The  provisiojis  of  chapter  5  of  iiilo  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  shail  not  appl-; 
to  adjudicatory  procedures  to  be  t''ilii-.:d  oe- 
tore  the  Board. 

"te)  (1)  A  claim  for  reimbur.-emeiu  under 
this  part  may  be  acted  upon  bv  a  member 
or  designated  agent  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
tnan  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  lu  the  event  the  dispoiiii.jn  bv  a 
member  as  authorized  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  ot 
thfs  subsection  Is  unsatisfactory  lo  the 
claunaut,  the  claimant  upon  uotiiication  of 
the  Board  within  30  davs  of  such  disposi- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  a  de  novo  hearing 
of  record  on  his  claim  by  the  full  Board. 

"(f)(1)  Decisions  of  the  full  Board  shall 
be  ill  accord  'Rith  the  will  o."  n  malcritv  of 
the  member.-  and  .shall  be  ba5ed''i:p.  u  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

"(2)  All  questions  as  to  t'le  .-elovancv  or 
privileged  iiattire  of  evidence  at  sucli  times 
as  the  full  Board  shall  sit  sh.iH  h.>  decided 
by  the  Chairman. 

"(3)   .A  clnlinant  ai  r.'j-li  t!:  ;  -  :  -  '.he  full 


Bo.-;-d  rh;.!!  Sit  .<:hali  have  the  right  ,o  nni- 
dttcc-  evidence  and  to  ci-o.s.s-ex:.mine  .-'u- h 
•A-ltncsses  as  m.ty  appear. 

■'■'^Mli  n.e  Board  -hall  publish  rc-..i;.i- 
'i.",)is  providit.g  that  a;'  attorney  mav.  a-  'he 
conclusion  of  proceedm-rs  under  iliis  part. 
hie  V  ;th  the  Boi.rd  an  appr.jpriat.  -la'..  n.eni 
;or  a  fee  n:  counrction  w:  ;h  services  rend.'ed 
ti!  such,  prc^veedings. 

■  >2i  Alter  the  fe,-  .-,  .-.teme:M  i-  nleo  n-,  f,^ 
..!t<.,i..y   under  jjaragraph    ili    ot    ml,  -■.;>- 

t'.ilor.,  th.e  If., aid  .shall  award  .<i  lee  to  .^u-  h 
attovney  ..n  -^ubsian.iaily  shi.ilar  lern.s  and 
voiidit'o'i.,  as  is  pr.-.vided  for  ihe  paym.-ni  ,ji 
i.-pre-eniatioa  lu'ider  .-c-etiui:  juDcjA  <i.  He 
18  of  the  Uu.ted  Stau-,  Code. 

■i:!i  .Any  ai  .rnc  who  charge-;  or  rtlhc  j 
iir  rv)C(s  n  idered  in  connection  v.'i.it  a;iy 
piccee-dii.gs  u  ider  ;hi^  p.ai  any  lee  in  aii'v 
i  t..oiuit  m  c--.cess  oi  .hac  aU;iwea  under  U-.ii 

ub  .ec;;o;i  ..liull  be  iiiied  not  nj.jr-j  than  <;  - 
•  •tl't  cr   Unp.i.-  ined   no-    mo.'-e   ihuu  on"   ■•-- 
.:r  iv,  .t  ■ 

■■'ill  In.  L-i.nel  .sta;e-<  C.^itrt  o:  .^,-j»....U 
for  the  Di-trict  of  C.ihmroia  -h.ill  haw-  ju- 
risdicaon  in  review  all  linal  oraers  o;'  tlie 
Board.  :.'o  hiKiiog  of  :act  suppoi  u;d  b      nb- 

ui.ta!  evi(le:r.e  -ihall  be  .si-;  a-ide. 

.    KiMl 

.■^'   '.  -M;     -a.     Ihe  B..arci  i-  an  ,bo.- ,,  .■.,    ;o 
"tuc!    :.  milniremeiu.   paymenrs    tmder    this 


par:  jn  any  cE.<e  in  -which  an  Iniervenor.  vl.-- 
iim.  or  tlie  .■=.irvivinr:  d.-pendent  or  de-jp-id- 
.-nts  of  either  of  them  rics  a  claim  wht'-  the 
act.  omis  ion.  or  p,)---=c.-?--|on  giving  rise  to  th« 
.  hiim  lor  reimbur'  emeii^  ixciirs — 

'il)    witlon  the  *fde:a;  Jur.sdi.  •loii  ..    Hie 
I  tiil'.-d  States; 

••|2i    witnin  Lie  -;k?v:-i!  jurLsd;.-u.in  of  .h.> 
t'liilta  States; 

"ici)    withhi   tlie   extra-etritorial    '■oii-ii;   . 
'ion  of  tlie  United  States. 

'Ol    This    part   appncs    uy    i,k-    lolL.v.  m;; 
acts,  o.iiissions.  or  p.TSSi ssions : 
■ill    aggr.-.vated  a.-siatlt; 

it  i    Pr.-on; 
'■i3i    a.ssauli: 

.4)    burglsr-.: 
"(T)    forcible  scxi.i.nv ; 

it;)    kidnapuig: 
■■.7)  mansLiughtc; 
ifil  mayhem; 
if)  murder; 
"il'ii  negligcui  ii.jiniciJe: 
'II)  rape; 
1 12)  robbervT 
1  13)  riot; 

■  .14)    unlawful  s.,io  ,,,-  exchange  of  dii-.j - 
.i.i)  i.nlav.fnl  u.se  o;  expl.-isivev 

'  I  Kii  ttiila-vful  use  .">;■  lirertrmF: 

■  'ITi  an;,  other  crime.  Inclndin.-  p,.'-,-.-  - 
ni.;.  V  hich  poses  a  sub  'a.nial  threat  o'  .„.r. 
.>cjn:il  injuiy:  or  ' 

••(18)  at'ernpo-  ..i  c.inm.a  nnv  of  th.-  t-.-f. 
L'oing. 

■•I CI    For   the  purpces  of  this   part,    ihe 
operation  of  :i  motor  vehicle,  boat,  or  iiL-- 
cratt  that  restih  ^  m  an  injurv  or  dc.ith  shai: 
no.    con.-titure   a    crime   unless   the   injuric; 
w.-ne  ii.tentionally  infiicttd  throu-h  the  u-c 
of  socn   vehicle,   boat,  or  aircraft   or   u-il--s 
•■^uch   vehicle.  bo:>.t.  or  aircraft  is  an   i:npi.  . 
nient  of  a  crime  to  whi-h  this  psrl  appiLes 
(d)     For    the    purposes    of    this    part      a 
(rune  may  he  considered  to  have  been  com- 
mitted  not'Ait.hstandinc    that   bv   reason   of 
.'.ge,  .;>-i.nity.  dr'inkenne=s.  or  otherwi.-e    the 
person  engaging  i.i  the  act.  omission,  or  uos- 
se.ssion  wat  h-va!ly  incapable  of  romm'.-- 
!■  crii.ie.  ■    " 

"SrEROCATlON 

'  Si-.r  4o7.  ,a)  Whenever  a'l  order  fv.i  r-im- 
b..r.semeiu  under  l!ii.s  part  has  been  mad-  " 
for  loss  resulting  from  an  act.  omission  ,-■• 
possession  of  a  pcr.-on,  the  At^omc,'  Gcix-i  1 
may.  within  three  years  from  the  d.ite  oi 
which  thp  order  fo-  reimbursement  wa;  m>o. 
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Instifute  an  action  agRinst  such  person  for 
the  ipfoverv  of  the  whole  or  any  specified 
pan  of  such  reimbursement  iu  the  dl&tnct 
cmirt  of  the  United  States  fur  any  judicial 
disirict  In  which  .such  per.-.()'.i  resides  or  Ls 
ioiiud  Such  court  shall  h.ive  jurisdiction  to 
hear,  determine,  at.d  render  judj^nient  m  any 
Mii'h  action.  Aav  amount-;  rectivcrecl  under 
this  subsection  .shall  be  depo.-.ired  in  the 
Cr..mnal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund  e  Labli>hed 
by   section  458  of   this  part. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  provide  lo  tlie  At- 
t'jrnev  General  such  tniormaiion.  data,  and 
reptiii^  a.s  tlie  Aitori.ev  General  may  require 
to  prosecute  actions  in  accordance  wuh  this 
section. 

"INDElINirY    rVND 

"Se'--  458  (a)  There  is  hereb>  crcMted  on 
the  lx>ok.s  of  the  Treasury  or  the  United 
States  a  tund  known  as  the  Criminal  Victim 
Indeiniiitv  Fund  (herfiiifter  referred  to  a.s 
the  Fund).  Except  as  otherui  e  specifically 
provided,  the  Fund  .shai;  be  the  repositon,-  of 
(U  criminal  fines  paid  'n  the  variouo  courts 
of  the  United  States  (2)  an^'iunts  withheld 
in  accf)rdance  with  the  pro\islons  of  section 
4120.  title  18.  of  the  United  States  Code,  (.'o 
addrion.-.l  amount,.,  that  m.i'  be  appr"pri- 
atecl  to  the  Fund  a-  pr^viUed  by  law.  and 
(4)  sucli  other  sums  as  mav  be  contributed 
to  the  Fund  Ijy  public  or  private  agon-Mes, 
(jr;.;ani/arions.  and  per.-ons. 

•(b)  The  fund  .sliall  be  utltii-cd  onlv  !"r 
the  purpo.se.s  of  this  part. 

"ADVISORY    CXUNCII, 

"Sec.  459.  (a)  There  is  hereby  establi  ^hea 
ua  Advisory'  Council  on  the  VKfiins  of  Crime 
(heninafter  referred  to  as  tlie  Council) 
coik'srini;  of  the  members  ol  the  Board  and 
one  representative  trt>m  each  of  the  \ariou 
Slato  crime  victims  '-ompensHtioii  or  reim- 
bur.senifut  profirams  reierred  to  in  pari>.;rap!i 
(10)  of  subsection  (bi  ot  section  :{i)l  of  this 
Title,  each  of  whom  shall  serve  without  addl- 
ti(J!ial  Compensation. 

"lb)  The  Chairman  of  the  Huard  ^liall  also 
3er\e  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Counjil. 

"(C)  Tlie  Council  shall  meet  not  less  than 
f>iice  a  vear.  or  more  frequently  a»  'ne  call  oi" 
(he  Chairman,  and  shall  review  the  aclniln- 
IsiraMon  of  this  part  and  programs  under 
paraf,Taph  (10)  of  .--ubsectton  (b)  of  section 
301  of  thi.i  title  and  advise  the  Adinlnlstra- 
tloii  f'li  matters  <.>f  policy  rela!ing  to  their 
actuities  thereunder. 

"idi  The  Council  is  author:«-d  to  appoint 
an  .idvisorv  committee  to  carry  out  ti.e  pro- 
". '.^iOlls  ot  thU  section. 

"lei  Elach  member  of  the  adtisory  com- 
mittee, other  than  a  member  of  the  Board, 
appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  id)  of  this 
section  shall  recene  .ilOO  a  day.  incUiding 
traveltime.  for  each  day  he  i.-  en^a^cd  in  the 
actual  periormauce  of  his  duties  a;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  Each  membor  if  the 
Council  or  advisory  committee  sliall  also  bo 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
nece.-s.iry  expenses  incurred  in  he  p'-rf«>rm- 
nnce  of  jiis  duties. 

"RtPORTS 

Sic  460  The  Board  sliall  tfpu-,uiil  t<.  tl^c 
Coiiirress  an  annual  report  of  its  activities 
Milder  this  pan  In  itj.  third  annual  report. 
tlie  Bo^.rd  upon  investigation  aiid  studv  shall 
include  its  findings  and  recomniendraiuMs 
uitii  respeit  to  the  operation  of  the  overall 
limit  on  relnibur.^enieat  under  section 
434(d)  of  part  F  of  th!.^  title  aud  uiih  respect 
■o  the  adequacy  of  State  prti^nuns  receiving 
li-i^tance  under  se-t!>n  30l(biilO)  of  this 
Ac; 

COMPENSATION  OF  BOARD  MEMBERS 

Sft:.  103.  (al  Section  5314  of  title  5  oi  the 
United  States  Cxle  i^  amended  by  adduig  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  nef  paragrapli: 

•  (60)  Chairman.  Violent  Crimes  Rei  a- 
i."r-.enienr  Board." 


(b)  Section  5,315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  addiiii;  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  para.trapht 

"|08)  Members,  Violent  Crimes  Reun- 
'nirsement  Board  (2)." 

rni.MINAL    VKIIM    INOLMMTV    f  l.N'D    IINFS 

Stc.  104.  (a)  Chapter  227  of  title  18  of  the 
Unlled  Slates  Code  is  amended  b\   addint:  at 
tlie  end  thereof  the  following  i.e.v  .se'-tion: 
■J  357!)    Fink.  Imposfo  for  Cri.min  al   Vk  it\i 
INDIMNITV    FuNr> 

•lit  any  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerio  Ri'-o,  a  lerritwiy  or  po,ssession  oi  the 
United  Stales,  upon  convlcllon  cit  a  person 
of  an  offen.^e  restililng  in  personal  injury, 
properiy  loss,  or  death,  the  court  ,^hnll  take 
into  cciLsideration  the  financial  ctrndition 
of  such  person,  and  mav.  in  addl'ti.n  lo  arv 
other  penalty,  order  such  peiEOn  lo  pay  a 
tiiie  in  an  amount  of  not  more  than  $10.ii()0 
and  sill  li  fine  be  deposited  iiro  the  Criminal 
Victim  Xnd"mni(\  Fund  ol  the  United 
Stales." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapier  2'21  oi  title 
18  of  the  United  Staics  Code  Is  nmended  by 
.''dding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
item; 

"357"    Fine  impo.,ed  for  Criminal  Victim  In- 
demnity Fund.". 

Sfc.  104A  I  a)  Chapter  307  of  title  18.  ot 
the  United  States  Code,  Ls  amended  bv  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  follow  in'^;  new 
section: 

"J  4129.  Criminal  Victim   lNDi>:Mrv  Fi  ?d. 

CONTBIBITTKINS 

■  The  Federal  Pri.son  Indiistries  is  autli.r- 
...ed  to  withhold  irom  the  wages  of  any  of- 
fender employed  in  such  Industries,  an 
amount  not  lo  exceed  10  pt-rcent  of  such 
wa^fs.  Toe  amounts  v,  ithheld  under  this  sec- 
tion -hall  be  depasiled  In  the  Criminal  Vic- 
tim Indemnitv  Fund  established  by  .seoMon 
458  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  und  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1908. 

ibi  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  307 
of  title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  addiiit;  a,  ilie  end  thereof  the 
lollowing  new  item: 

^i-ty    Criminal     Victim     Ind'-mnil/     Fni'd. 
Contributions 

V\m  B— Feperai.  GR.\Nr  1'k.i(.r\m 

Sfr.  105.  Subsection  (b)  of  .section  301 
of  parr  C  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  lt»G8.  is 
amended  bv  addini:;  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  parat;raph: 

"( 10)  The  cost  of  administra'ion  and  tluit 
portion  of  the  costs  of  State  programs,  other 
ihan  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  reim- 
burse victims  of  violent  crime  which  are 
substantially  comparable  in  cfiv.»ra<.e  and 
limitations  to  part  F  of  this  title  ' 

SFf.  106.  Paragraph  (ai  of  section  601  of 
part  G  irodesiLinated  part  K  by  this  Act)  oi 
title  I  of  the  Omnlijiis  Crime  Control  and 
Saf^  .Sfcets  Act  of  l"6a  is  nmended  by  strik- 
ing' "»<nd"  I  he  second  time  it  appears,  strik- 
ing "or"  the  .sixth  time  it  appears,  strlklnt; 
the  period,  and  Imerting  the  following:  ". 
or  programs  for  the  reimbursement  of  '. ic- 
tirns  of  violent  crimes  " 

Sc' .  107.  Section  501  of  part  P  (redesig- 
nated as  part  I  by  this  Act)  of  the  Omnlbiis 
Crime  Control  ,nnd  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended,  in  amended  by  inserting  ^^^n\^^ 
immediat.ely  afur  501  and  adding  at  the 
e,id  thereof  the  foilowlnt;   new  tnibseciion: 

■  lb)  In  addition  to  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Administration  shall,  after  con- 
s-iiltatlon  wit  h  the  Violent  Crimes  Reimbur.ie- 
nu-nt  Board,  establish  by  rule  or  legulutlon 
criteria  to  be  applied  under  piiragraph  (lO) 
Of  s«b,sect»o!i  lb)  of  section  .301  of  this  title. 


such  criteria 


111  afidiii(.:i   to  other  matte i 
shall  include  .-tandaids  for — 

"(I)  the  persons  who  .'^ha.l  be  enable  for 
reinibursement: 

"|2)  the  categories  of  crimf-s  for  vvhic'i 
reimbursemenl  may  be  ordered; 

"(3)  the  losses  for  which  reiinbuiM-inent 
may  be  ordered;  ai'd 

■  |4)  such  oiher  terms  and  tondiiions  lor 
the  payment  of  .such  reanbii  semtnt  as  the 
Board   deems  nere;,.sarv   and   appropriate." 

Sr.i  .    108.    Seition    301    of    the    Omnibi. 
Crime  Control  and  Sale  Street-  Act  of  iuG8 
is   .imeiided    by   adding   at    the   cud    th.ereof 
the  following  ne>v  .sub.section  ; 

"lei  Notwlihsianding  any  o'!-cr  provision 
of  law.  no  grant  may  be  made  under  tlie 
provisions  of  subsection  laidOi  of  this  .>ec- 
lion  after  June  30.  197a  to  an.\  State,  unle.ss 
the  .■\iion.ey  Cii-:;eral  has  determined  ihat 
.-.uch  Slate  has  enacied  legislation  of  gen- 
eral applirability  within  .such  Slate  estab- 
lishlng  a  fund  .sunil.ir  to  the  Criminal  Vic- 
tim Indemnity  Fund  established  under  .sec- 
tion 458  of  this  Act.". 

P.VRT    C— Ml.S(tlt.\Nf:r>rs    Provi.sio.vs 

SFf.  109.  Set  lion  569  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Sate  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
unt-nded  .md  as  redc^-lgnf^l  by  this  Act.  i, 
amended  by  inserting  "(a) "  inimediatelv 
alter  otjft  '  aiid  by  adding  at  tlie  end  tliereof 
the  friiirvwinL;  new  subsi-ciion ; 

"(b)  There  is  authorit-ted  to  be  appiopii- 
ated  tor  the  hstal  vear  ending  ,Tt  iie  30.  1975. 
■=•  1 .000  000    for    itu'    purposes    of    part    F." 

arc.  no.  Until  specific  approjinatKiiis  are 
made  for  carrving  out  the  puipo.ses  ol  tii-, 
Alt.  aiiv  appropriation  made  to  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Justice  or  the  L;iw  Enforcenient 
Assistance  .\rlmiiiistraiion  .shall,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attornev  Geiieral.  be  availa- 
ole  for  payn-.eiit-  of  obligations  arLsing  under 
this  A(  t. 

Sfc.  Ill  li  the  protusions  of  anv  part  of 
this  Act  are  found  ln\alid  or  anv  amend- 
ment.s  made  thereby  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  persons  or  circumstances  be 
held  invalid,  the  provisions  of  the  other 
pans  and  their  application  to  other  per- 
.son.s  or  circunisiaiicp.^  sliall  no-  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sfc.  112.  This  Act  shall  heoome  effective 
upon  thedateofenacftneir 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Doe.s  the  minoiit.v  leader  seek  rec- 
ognition? 11  not.  under  the  previo'is  or- 
der, the  Seiunor  from  Oregon  iMr.  Hm- 
Fiti.D'  is  i>H(u;iu/ed  for  not  to  e\(  eed 
1-5  nihtutes 


VIET\.\.\I  DENOUE.MENT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sidtnt.  tiic 
ugly  ngony  of  Indochini-  Ls  made  all  tlie 
more  tortuous  by  the  delu.sive  refusal  oi 
IhLs  Nation  to  accent  the  culpabiuty  loi' 
decades  of  a  morally  indefensible  policy 
whose  final  failui-e  is  r.ov,-  being  re\ealcd 

The  urge  to  believe  that  we  ha\e  done 
what  was  .somehow  right,  au'l  honorable 
leads  u.',  to  wash  our  hands  of  any  sin. 
and  then  search  to  plTce  on  others  tlie 
responsibility  for  the  failuic  of  American 
policy.  So  the  administration  blames  the 
North  Vietname.se  for  violating  a  treaty 
thiit  was  never  initially  respected  by  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Other  diehard  believ- 
ers in  the  possibility  of  America's  cause 
blame  the  f.'ongress,  as  if  after  siiendlnp: 
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$150  billion  in  Indochina,  it  came  up  $300 
million  short  of  the  price  of  success.  The 
Congress,  indignant  over  any  suggestion 
of  contributing  to  the  collapse  of  a  gov- 
ernment it  regularly  enjoyed  castigating, 
simply  condemns  that  government  once 
again,  .saying  our  efforts  have  been 
wasted  on  incompetents. 

.Ml  this  is  .so  pathetic.  Have  \,c  now  no 
histoiical  memory? 

We  have  refused  to  admit  tliat  wc  have 
been  wrong.  And  look  at  the  suffering 
liiiU  has  resulted  from  that  price. 

Let  us  r?call  w  hat  we  all  know.  A  Viet- 
namese nationalist,  who  was  also  a  Com- 
nuinist.  led  a  struggle  against  French  co- 
lonialism and  Japanese  imperialism.  He 
almost  succeeded  in  1945.  But  then  the 
French  came  back.  Since  Secrclai-y  Ache- 
.son  faced  the  vindictiveness  of  those 
who  believed  he  had  "lost  China,"  we 
quickly  forgot  our  anticolonial  rhetoric 
and  looked  the  other  way.  The  costs 
domestically  and  the  internationally  of 
"losing  Vietnam."  as  if  it  ever  was  ours 
to  lose,  propelled  us  to  pay  for  France's 
neocolonial  war,  and  then  disregard  the 
Geneva  agreement.  Half  of  Vietnam 
could  still  be  kept  as  proof  our  policy  had 
not  failed. 

President  Kennedy  wanted  to  show 
Khru.shchev  he  was  tough  and  keep  our 
pride  intact,  so  he  chose  to  "fight  on  the 
frontiers  of  freedom"  in  a  client  state 
who.se  leader  we  had  installed  and  then 
later  removed.  When  the  military  and 
political  viability  of  our  pohcy  collapsed, 
in  early  1965,  we  called  the  Vietnamese 
civil  war,  a  "war  of  aggression"  as  if 
fought  between  two  historically  sovereign 
states.  That  was  the  rationale  for  the 
troops  and  bombs  of  President  Johnson's 
policy  which  wreaked  havoc  over  all  the 
land. 

President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Kis- 
singer never  questioned  the  intent  of  that 
policy,  but  only  changed  its  tactics; 
Vietnamese  deaths  were  increasingly 
substituted  for  Americans,  and  we  were 
told  that  in  order  to  withdraw  our  troops 
another  peaceful  and  innocent  country — 
Cambodia— had  to  be  thrust  into  the  on- 
slaught of  this  war.  So  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  of  Indochina's  innocent  ones 
fled  the  fury  of  our  devastation  dropped 
from  the  skies.  By  Chrismas  after  the 
reelection  in  1972,  we  bombed  again  to 
convince  Hanoi  we  had  no  constraints 
about  destroying  their  cities  and  those 
■still  living  in  them. 

These  were  the  costs  of  a  "peace  with 
honor,"  which  yielded  neither  peace  for 
the  people  of  Indochina  nor  any  sort  of 
honor  for  this  Nation. 

Indochina  has  been  a  malignancy  in 
the  heart  of  this  Nation.  Now,  faced 
with  the  demise  of  all  our  efforts,  if  we 
shun  from  any  admission  of  wrong,  our 
soul  will  be  poisoned  by  such  failm-e 

So  let  us  hear  no  talk  at  this  late  date 
about  preserving  American  honor  and 
prestige.  Let  us  not  console  ourselves 
with  vain  assm-ances  that  we  have  "done 
an  we  could,"  sacrificing  so  generously 
lor  a  worthy  cause  which  Fate  willed  to 
failure. 

No,  our  cause  in  Indochina  has  been 
wrong  from  the  start.  It  has  been  a  sin- 


gular moral  catastrophe  for  America, 
wrong  in  its  initial  purpose,  and  escalated 
to  an  outrage  as  we  sacrificed  livwB  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  keep  unblemished  our 
national  pride. 

But  then  what  about  our  enemy?  Is  he 
exempt  from  any  moral  culpability  for 
the  gi-ief  inflicted  upon  Indochina?  Of 
course  not.  He  has  fought  brutally  for 
his  cause,  beliveing  like  ourselves,  that 
terror  and  the  bloodshed  of  innocents  are 
acceptable  means  for  achieving  his  ends. 
That  was  an  assumption  shared  by  both 
Vietnamese  parties  in  this  war.  All  must. 
be  condemned  for  resorting  to  the  im- 
morality of  violence. 

So  now,  when  our  failure  is  unveiled 
before  all  the  world,  let  us  not  delude 
ourselves  further  with  talk  of  good 
motives;  and  let  us  hear  no  rationalising 
murmurs  about  the  ineptitude  of  those 
we  paid  to  fight  for  om-  policy. 

If  we  are  to  recover  from  this  dark 
night  of  our  Nation's  soul,  it  will  only 
come  through  a  clear  and  frank  admis- 
sion of  wTong.  Then  we  can  endeavor 
to  reconstruct  a  relationship  with  the 
world  built  not  around  our  power,  which 
has  proved  unable  to  secure  the  ends  it 
sought,  but  structured  instead  upon  al- 
leviating the  overwhelming  human 
needs  in  a  world  divided  between  rich 
and  poor. 

And  what  do  we  do  now.  in  these  next 
few  days,  in  Indochina?  First,  we  can 
stop  any  further  flow  of  blood  and  ex- 
pedite a  settlement  with  the  insurgents 
in  Cambodia  and  North  Vietnamese  and 
PRG  in  Vietnam  which  recognizes  in 
each  case  the  political  power  they  now 
possess  miUtarily.  The  sooner  the  fight- 
ing is  stopped,  and  the  existing  regimes 
in  Phnom  Penh  and  Saigon  relinquish 
the  power  they  have  lost,  the  better  the 
hope  that  nonalined  nationalist,  neu- 
tralist, and  "Third  Force"  elements  will 
have  in  playing  a  moderating  role  in  the 
regimes  which  will  shortly  be  ruling 
those  countries. 

We  have  witnessed  in  America  a  spon- 
taneous outpouring  of  compassion  for 
those  thousands  and  even  millions   of 
displaced  people  for  whom  ideology  is 
irrelevant,  for  they  only  know  the  per- 
sonal anguish  that  loss  of  home  or  fam- 
ily has  inflicted  upon  them  during  these 
past  days.  The  human  needs  of  all  these 
people,  who  struggle  for  life's  necessities 
on  both  sides  of  the  present  lines  of  war, 
can  become  the  starting  point  for  the 
hope  of  a  healed  relationship  between 
our  people  and  the  people  of  Indochina. 
Let  us,  then,  make  available  thi-ough 
the  United  Nations,  voluntary  agencies, 
and  other  international  channels,  those 
quantities  of  food  and  medical  assistance 
which  are  required  to  preserve  life  and 
restore  normalcy  to  those  who  have  suf- 
fered such  untold  grief  and  hardship. 
We  should  do  so  simply  as  a  gesture  of 
the  humanitarian  sentiment  which  has 
been  expressed  so  keenly  by  our  people 
during  these  past  weeks.  We  can  begin 
by  taking  the  food  already  committed 
and  being  shipped  to  governments  of 
Cambodia— 150,000    tons    of    rice— and 
Vietnam— 100,000  tons  of  rice— and  make 
it  available  through  international,  apo- 


litical channeLs.  to  all  who  find  them- 
selves in  need.  Then  we  can  cooperate 
in  an  international,  postwar  relief  ef- 
fort, such  as  that  conducted  with  liie 
involvement  of  our  private  citizens  and 
organizations,  throughout  Europe  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  I  and  II. 

But  above  all,  as  a  nation  and  as  it:- 
dividual.-^,  \ve  can  face  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
pentance the  full  weight  of  the  suffering 
wiiich  our  collective  pretensions,  pride. 
;ind  fe.n-  have  inflicted  upon  others,  and 
turn  to  heal  these  wounds  within  our- 
.srlve.i  as  well  as  those  so  injured. 

I  know  full  well  we  all  would  not  like 
to  face  thi.s  darker  side  of  truth.  As  Carl 
Jung  has  written: 

The  center  of  all  inequity  is  invariably 
found  ;o  lie  a  few  miles  behind  the  enemy 
lines.  Becau.se  the  individual  has  this  same 
primitive  psychology,  every  attempt  lo  bring 
these  age-old  projections  lo  consciousness  is 
t>l:  to  be  irr.'.aiing. 


So  we  know  how  uncomfortable  it  is 
10  look  at  our  sin.  But  if  we  rcpre.ss  ii. 
and  refuse  lo  acknowledge  our  own  cor- 
porate potential  for  inflicting  destruction 
on  others,  then  I  fear  that  the  agonv  ol 
Indochina  will  be  repeated,  perhaps  more 
subtly  but  still  as  tragically,  throughout 
tlie  globe. 

To  face  our  collective  wrong  means  al- 
so recognizing  individually  the  violence 
and  hatred  in  each  of  our  inner  lives. 
There  is  a  connection.  As  Jung  said  aft<>r 
World  War  I  in  words  that  are  prophetic 
for  this  day : 

This  war  ha.s  pitilessly  revealed  to  civilized 
man  that  he  is  still  a  barbarian,  and  has  ai 
ihe  same  lime  shown  what  an  iron  &cou;ge 
lies  in  store  for  him  if  ever  again  he  .should 
be  tempted  to  make  his  neighbour  responsi- 
ble for  hio  own  evil  qualities.  The  psychology 
of  the  individual  is  reflected  in  the  psvchoV- 
ogy  of  the  naiion.  What  the  nation  does  is 
done  also  by  each  individual,  and  so  lonn 
as  the  individual  continues  to  do  it.  the 
naiion  will  do  likewise.  Only  a  change  in  al- 
titude of  the  individual  can"lnitlate  a  change 
in  the  psychology  of  the  nation. 

So  that,  perhaps,  is  where  we  each  can 
begin  during  tliis  hour  of  history.  Let  us 
ask  for  the  courage  to  face  the  truth, 
for  only  then  can  we  seek  our  redemp- 
tion. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  lime 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Hatfield)  for  the  statement  he  has  made 
on  Vietnam.  He  has  been  a  leader  in 
Congi-ess  for  many  years  in  an  effort  to 
extricate  this  Nation  from  what  we  see 
now  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  our  for- 
eign policy  history.  I  think  he  is  to  be 
greatly  commended  for  his  unswerving 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  peace  all 
tlii-ough  these  many  years. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
and  I  consider  it  always  a  privilege  ui 
associate  myself  with  him  in  the  same 
causes  to  v.hich  he  has  referred,  not  only 
in  the  Far  East  but  Middle  East  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  peace  Ls 
sought.  I  thank  the  Senator  vei-y  much. 
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ORDER  OF  BrSINESS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on 
inv  oun  tim"  I  liiive.  I  Ix'liove,  15  minules 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  p:eviou.s  order,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  and  he  is  re'-ognized  for 
ii-'it  t.)  e:;ceed  I'l  tninutes. 


April  10,  1975 


PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  I?hA 
INSURED  LOAN  POLICY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
rural  electri?  pio?ram  has  special  etteeiti 
in  Sou^h  Dakota  bccot'se  that  proerum 
provided  more  economic  and  social  prus- 
re;;.s  than  any  other  Government  pro- 
gram for  the  rural  people  of  my  State. 
Rural  people  of  my  Slate  were  amonK 
the  last  to  receive  central  .station  .serv- 
ice on  their  farms  and  in  their  homes. 
The  ccmbination  of  sparsely  .-settled  nu'al 
areas  and  high  cost  wholesale  jiower 
delayed  modern  elctric  service  for  a 
great  proportion  of  South  Dakota  nual 
people  until  the  early  19jO's. 

Beraus?  providing  central  station  ruia.l 
electric  ser\-ice  in  South  Dakota  wn.s 
especially  difficult,  the  rural  electric  pro- 
gram in  South  Dakota  produced  many  of 
the  iireat  leaders  of  thi.s  protjram  in  Ihc 
Nation.  Becau.se  the  cooperatives  had  to 
have  2  percent  interest  loan.s  to  even 
thhik  abovit  building  facihtieri  for  these 
sparsely  .>;ettled  areas,  and  because  manv 
could  not  be  served  until  low-cost  power 
from  tl\e  Missouri  River  dams  became 
available,  these  leaders,  farmer-directors 
and  their  hired  staffs,  have  for  25  years 
and  more  provided  leading  siX)ke.smen 
for  thus  program  and  related  resource 
development  for  the  entire  Nation. 

On  everj'  occasion,  no  matter  wha.t 
political  party  was  in  pov.er,  these  rural 
electric  leaders  tenaciously  defended  the 
Government  programs  that  meant  so 
much  to  tlieir  members.  During  the 
1960's.  when  changes  in  the  basic  REA 
inteiest  rate  of  2  percent  were  advocated 
by  the  administration  and  some  of  the 
cooperatives,  rural  electric  leaders  of 
South  Dakota  insisted  that  the  2-percent 
program  be  maintained  for  tliose  that 
still  needed  this  lower  interest  rate. 

Throughout  the  history  of  this  pro- 
gram, these  leaders  have  played  an  ac- 
tive part  in  Missouri  River  development 
and  in  decisions  concerning  the  rates  for 
t)owcr  from  the  Missouri  River  dams.  In 
the  late  1950s,  and  early  1960s  these 
same  people  led  the  way  in  establish- 
ing for  rural  electric  people — for  the 
first  tmie — a  modern-sized  thermal  gen- 
erating plant  on  a  regional  basis  through 
the  programs  of  REA  and  the  D^jxirt- 
ment  of  Interior 

They  establi.shed.  for  the  first  time,  a 
new  concept  in  retail  rate.;  that  nssmed 
that  the  benefits  of  this  low-cost  power 
would  accrue  to  the  members  of  there 
cooperatives,  rather  than  be  u.sed  to  ac- 
cumulate huge  financial  reserves. 

They  operated  on  the  philosophy  that 
low-cost  power  Is  the  result  of  saving  a 
tiny  fraction  of  a  mill  here  and  another 
tiui'  bit  there — as  well  as  averting  great- 
er increases  in  costs. 


And  so  It  was  with  great  relitctariCe 
that  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  ol 
Soutli  Dakota  accepted  and  suiiported  a 
so-called  comproniise  of  liigher  interest 
rates  jjlan  that  uoiild  p!u>  ide  the  t;:caLer 
amounts  ol  capital  needed  ioi  this  pro- 
gram. 

They  did  this  only  alter  beine  a.ssurcd 
that  the  lower  inteiest  rate  of  2  percent, 
nnd  in  some  ca.^^es  a  jiercent.  would  be 
available  on  the  same  term.s  and  condi- 
tion.s  for  generation  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities as  for  distribution  facilities. 

Since  tlie  enacunent  of  the.se  nev> 
iaelhod.>  of  rinancing.  tliit.  admiiustra- 
U-m  hns  vet  to  make  a  2-rerceni  loan  for 
generating  end  transmi-ssion  facilities, 
desjiite  lire  clear  direction  that  this  is 
what  ti;e  law  provides.  AG.  &  T.  coop- 
erative of  North  Dakota  is  appropriately 
challenpin??  this  interpretation  of  tlio 
Ic.ci^lation  in  the  courts. 

NO",  comes  a  new  blow  to  providing 
low -cost  povver  to  the  rural  arcs  On 
March  11.  REA  Adininixtrator  David 
Hamil  announced  a  supplement  to  REA 
Bulletin  20-6  that  v.ould  nicrease  inter- 
est rates  for  pow  er  supply  type  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  from  5  percent  to  the 
rate  under  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
of  about  8  percent. 

The  fast  example  of  the  effect  of  this 
chante  on  Sr.utli  D.ikota  is  a  loan  for 
tlie  East  River  Electric  Cooj'eniti\e 
whi  'h  sriTes  alxait  half  of  ilie  ruial  peo- 
ple ol  Soulli  Dakota  v.iili  transnussion 
lines  in  the  eastern  half  of  th.?  State. 
East  River  also  srrves  one  cooperative  in 
soiithwc>tern  Minnesota.  An  REA  staff 
tuembLr  recently  called  East  River  and 
told  the  manager  of  that  cooperative  that 
the  ai)pUcation  t!\at  it  was  preparing  for 
an  .Sll  million  loan  v.ould  be  at  this 
higlier  rate. 

Those  lui;hcr  interest  rates  v.  ill  add 
about  §350.000  a  year  to  the  bills  of  the 
rural  electric  members  served   bv   that 
cooperative.   REA   Administrator "  David 
Hamil,   in  answer   to   my  request,  e.stl- 
tnates  tJiut  from  S150  to  $200  million  will 
be  affected  each  year  by  this  new  policy. 
In   tlie   first   year,   that   increase   would 
amount  to  something  like  S4.5  to  $6  mil- 
hon    e.\tia    for    rural    electric    mem- 
bers.  In  something  hke   10  years  from 
now,  these  same  members  will  be  paving 
about  $45  n  $60  mllhon  annually  more 
than  they  would  if  the  new  policy  were 
not  put  into  effect. 
I  object  to  this  price  'gouging. 
The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  has  provided  me  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hamil,  its  formal  ob- 
jection to  that  new  policy,  which  makes 
it  clear  that  tliis  r.ew  rolicy  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  law.  it  is  in  con- 
tempt of  the  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  that  letter  appear 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Similarly,  the  Midwest  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association.  Denver.  Colo.,  has 
provided  me  a  copy  of  its  formal  objec- 
tions to  this  new  policy,  and  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hamil.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
these  documents  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  i>  so  ordered. 


•See  exhibit  !.> 

Mr.  A30UREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
rcQucst  that  letters  from  Mr.  Hamil,  and 
from  Mr.  Loren  Zmpmark.  manager  oi 
Ea.-t  I{i\cr  Electric  Power  Cooperative, 
be  inserted  m  the  Klcohd  after  the.sc 
comments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wuhoiit  ob;eci!on.  it  is  so  ordered 
iSaf>  cvhihil  2  < 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Picsidont.  it  i, 
not  my  purpose  here  today  to  di.scu.ss  at 
Icn-th  the  legality  of  this  new  policy. 
Rather,  it  is  my  purjiose  to  alert  Men- 
bers  of  this  body,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  by  tlie.se  brief  comments  and  by 
the.<e  and  other  documents,  that  once 
a^ain  the  administration  is  refusing  to 
administer  lavs  as  they  are  written 
Once  acjain  tlie  administration  is  trv-ii" 
to  do  m  tlie  rural  electric  program. 

Th.it  they  are  doin.t,'  .so  at  this  time  is 
especially  ironic,  for  very  nearlv  at  the 
same  tune  that  REA  Administrator 
Hamil  was  dcclarin'3;  this  new  policy  to 
incrca.se  interest  rates  for  .systems  serv- 
irw  rural  Ameiica.  Interior  Secretary 
Ro|.:ers  M.)rton  announced  that  tlie  ad- 
ministration is  seeking  new  forms  of 
.'■ubsiciios  for  inve:.tor-o\-.  ned  utilities. 

In  a  .'peech  in  March  to  the  South- 
western Ekv  trie  E.xchanpe  in  Boca  Ra- 
ton. Fla  .  Secretary  Morton  announced 
that  the  administration  is  considerin" 
piop.'xiiiR  e.xiMnded  Federal  .subsidies  to 
thc.-,p  companies,  the  purpose  of  which 
are  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their  financing 
and  (o  reduce  their  taxes. 

-^Tr.  President,  v.ho  is  in  charge  of  the 
store?  Can  the  administration  seiiously 
sugr;e;t  that  Con;uess  .should  consider 
new  subsidies  for  the  investor-owned 
utilities  at  the  same  time  they  are  trying 
to  put  into  policy,  despite  the  law,  higher 
intercut  rates  for  serving  the  less  eco- 
nomic, .sparsely  settled  rurai  areas? 

Mr.  Hamil,  or  whoever  it  was  that 
made  the  decision  on  this  new  policy, 
should  reverse  that  decLsion  immedi- 
ately. 

If  that  decision  is  not  reversed  forth- 
with, then  the  Congress,  Mr.  President, 
should  take  whatever  action  is  appro- 
priate and  necessary  to  see  that  laws 
it  enacts  are  administered  as  they  are 
enacted  rather  than  at  the  whim  of  "some 
administration  official  who  is  acting  in 
virtual  contempt  of  this  Congress." 
Exhibit  1 
National  Rurai.  Ellciric 

Co  OI'EP. ATI VE  AsstX;  lATIl )  N , 

Wu^lnnaton.  D.C..  March  2S,  li*73. 
Hu;!.  David  A.  Hamii.. 

A(l';inistrator.  ntiral  Electrification  Admin- 
i:tration.   South   Building,   U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Af/ricultvre.  \Vas!iington,  B.C. 
DiAR  Administrator  Hamii,:  The  following 
comment    Is    respectfully    .submitted    in    re- 
sponse to  tlie  Administrator's  invitation  for 
views  and  comment  on  the  proposed  supple- 
ment to  REA  Bulletin  2a  6  published  in  the 
Federal  Repistor  of  March  11.  1975. 

This  proposed  supplement  to  Bulletin  20  6, 
as  so  published,  would  terminate  the  avail- 
aiu'atv  ol  the  standard  5  :  REA  ln-.ured  loans 
to  ail  -power  .supply  type  borrowers"  except 
where  '  ihe  Administrator  has  determined 
the  need  fi.r  an  in.stired  luan  in  order  to 
in:ihit.uu   loan   security." 
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This  exceedingly  restricted  basis  for  con- 
--ideraiion  of  such  loan.s  in  the  future  does 
not  cuincide  with  or  adhere  to  the  mandate 
oi  the  RE  Act  for  such  loans  which  has 
lieietol'ore  been  followed,  and  which  has 
ser-.i'd  as  tlie  ba^is  for  substantial  5',  in- 
jured loans  to  power  supply  borrowers  since 
liie  eMcc  live  date  of  Title  III  of  the  RE  Act 
iMay  11.  n>7;3;  P.L.  93-32).  The  drastic  na- 
tnre  oi  this  proposed  lemiinaiion  of  a  vi- 
lally  important  segment  of  tlie  REA  loan 
p!'Op;ra!ii  is  ruKrctliiUy  reniini.scent  of  the 
f. en  more  -weeping  RE.A  loan  prograin  ter- 
niiaalion  of  December,  1972,  The  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A.ssociatlon  ex- 
presses^ in  the  siroiu:e-t  possible  Lcrnis  its  op- 
po,i;ion  to  the  ch;i;.ge  in  RE.">  Bulle.in  20- G 
no.v  pr.iposcd.  , 

It  is  lornuiate.  .Tnd  it  i-,  appreciated,  that 
tlie  etTeciiveness  of  llie  currently  proposed 
termination  of  5'  power  .supply  loans  is 
made  contingent  upon  REA's  consideration 
of  liic  \ie\vs  and  connnents  submitted  to  >ou 
dtaiiig  the  GO  day  period  following  the  Fed- 
eral Register  publication  dale  of  March  11, 
1975.  If  the  Federal  Regi.-,tcr  publication  and 
the  invitation  to  submit  views  and  comments 
are  lo  be  of  any  practical  significance  and 
comnliute  to  the  final  resolution  of  the  pro- 
posal, such  publication  must;  mean  tiiat 
the  entire  proposal  remains  in  abeyance  and 
without  effect  initu  tlie  views  and  comments 
stibnuued  during  the  60  day  period  have 
been  adequately  considered  and  evaluated 
by  REA.  Otherwise  the  Statement  of  Policy 
by  the  .Secretary  of  Agriculture,  datea  July 
20.  1971  (Federal  Register,  Vol.  36,  No.  143, 
July  24.  1971),  directing  public  participa- 
tion In  the  formulation  of  policies  relating 
to  loan  programs,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  provided  for  in  5  U,S,  Code  5.53, 
would  be  Irustraied  and   nullifled. 

The  discontinuance  by  REA  of  acceptance 
from  power  supply  borrowers  of  applications 
for  insured  loans  is  part  of  the  propo.sed  new 
policy.  Under  the  Department  regulation, 
this  would  in  no  event  take  effect  until  May 
11.  1975  or  some  time  thereafter.  It  is  accord- 
ingly difficult  to  understand  or  accept  the 
statement,  in  the  introductory  notice  pre- 
ceding the  text  of  the  proposed  bulletin, 
which  purports  to  establish  "an  immediate 
lie.  March  11,  1975)  cut-off  date  for  the 
acceptance  of  loan  applications  under  the 
insured  loan  program"  from  power  supply 
borrowers.  It  i.s  transparently  clear  that  this 
premature  cut-off  date  violates  fundamental 
concepts  of  due  process,  and  violates  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  regulations  which  have 
the  force  of  law.  It  should  be  promptly 
rescinded. 

The  substance  of  the  proposed  new  termi- 
nation policy  causes  us  grave  concern.  Upon 
considered  review  of  P.L.  93-32  and  its  legis- 
lative history.  Including  the  exchange  of 
views  and  agreement  between  the  Congre.ss 
and  the  Administration  which  preceded  Its 
enactment,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  this  pro- 
posed policy  change  Is  contrary  to  the  statute 
on  which  it  is  purportedly  grounded  and  is. 
therefore,  unlawful.  Moreover,  the  proposal 
would,  in  our  Judgment,  have  very  serious 
adverse  effects  upon  the  rural  electrification 
program. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  our  opposition 
to  the  proposed  change  Ls  thoroughly  sup- 
ported by  the  language  and  the  legislative 
nLstory  of  P.L.  93-32. 

Daring  the  exchange  of  views  between 
Congress  and  the  Administration  which  pre- 
ceded the  enactment  of  P.L.  93-32,  a  major 
ditrerence  of  opinion  arose  as  to  interest 
rates  applicable  lo  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans.  The  majoritv  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  bill  which 
they  .sponsored  (HR  5683)  would  make  no 
uistmctlon  between  interest  rates  on  dis- 
tribution loans  and  Interest  rates  on  gen- 


eration and  transmission  loans.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Under-secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
his  March  14,  1973  appearance  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  stated  that 
"from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administra- 
tion .  .  .  generally,  the  rate  of  interest  on 
insured  loans  for  electric  distribution  would 
be  5  percent  .  .  .  (and)  generally,  except  for 
a  few  hardship  cases,  the  rate  of  interest  for 
electric  generation  and  transmission  would 
be  at  the  market  rate."  (H.  Rept,  93-91.  P3rd 
C:ongrc!=s,  1st  Session,  p.  5).  The  .'Administra- 
tion bill  (HR  5536),  Introduced  as  such  by 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen.  incorpcr.ited 
substantially  lhe.se  provisions.  In  tlie  House 
debates  on  the  RE  Act  Ament'incnc  .  o.i 
".pril  4,  1973,  Congressman  Nelsen  put  iiit;> 
the  record  (Congressional  Record  April  !, 
1973,  p.  10927)  a  letter  from  him  to  Con- 
gressman Poage  in  which  he  stated,  ".  .  .  the 
next  item  of  concern  to  the  Administration 
va,s  generation  policy  .  .  .  the  wish  that  all 
gc'ieia-.ion  loans  be  set  at  'market  rates'." 

The  clean  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Denhohn  oii  instruction  of  the  committee 
iHR  5683)  provided  for  the  same  interest 
rates  (2-,  and  5';)  on  all  injured  loans, 
making  no  distinction  whatsoc\er  between 
disiribmion  and  generation  and  transmi.s- 
slon.  Ciiairman  Poage  pointed  out  this  fact 
to  tlie  Committee  in  his  final  statement  be- 
lore  lhe  motion  and  affirmative  vote  to  re- 
port the  bill  favorably.  He  said  this: 

"I  do  not  want  any  bill  singling  out  gen- 
ernticni  and  transmission  associations  ur 
taking  any  kind  of  crack  at  them.  They  are 
part  of  our  rural  electric  systems  and  thev 
a-,e  treated  just  like  all  the  rest  of  it  in 
ihe  bill.  Of  cour.se,  they  will  not  gel  nuich. 
if  anv,  2-percent  money.  I  recognize  that. 
And  I  recognize  Ihtt  most  of  the  .noney  will 
he  higher  priced  money  because  of  the  cri- 
teria, biit  we  will  apply  the  same  criteria 
to  evei'ybody.  ' 

The  Administrallon  held  to  its  position  of 
market  rates  for  generation  and  tran.smis- 
sion  loans  until  May  8,  1973.  On  th.at  date 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  letter  to 
Congressman  Poage  (Congressional  Record. 
May  9,  1973,  p.  14859).  made  his  commit- 
ment on  minimum  program  levels  for  the 
following  three  fiscal  years  "conditioned  on 
but  one  cardinal  principle — mandatory  lan- 
guage ...  be  stricken  from  the  legislation.- 
The  Administration  thus  acquiesced  in 
the  otlier  basic  principle  of  the  leg- 
islation (HR  5683)— the  complete  ab- 
sence of  any  distinction  or  discrimination, 
as  to  interest  rates  or  otherwise,  between 
distribution  loans  and  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans.  As  Congressman  Poage  stated 
in  submitting  the  Conference  Report  to  the 
House  (Congressional  Record,  Mav  9,  1973 
p.  14990)  : 

"The  conferees  agreed  to  drop  the  man- 
datory provisions  in  the  bill  ...  In  return 
Secretary  Butz  has  given  us  a  letter  pledging 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration  that  2  per- 
cent loans  will  be  made  to  all  associations 
that  meet  the  criteria  of  need  .  .  .  and  that 
5  percent  money  will  be  available  to  the  bulk 
of  the  applicants  [clearly  meaning  those  not 
eligible  for  2  percent  loans].  .  .  .  /?i  addition, 
guaranteed  loans  at  the  going  rate  of  interest 
to  the  extent  which  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Congress  .  .  .  will  be  available." 

The  legislative  resolution  of  the  differences 
was  made  crystal  clear.  Five  percent  loans 
would  be  available  to  all  applicants,  distri- 
bution and  generation  and  transmission 
alike,  who  were  not  eligible  for  2  percent 
loans.  Guaranteed  loans  were  recognized  as 
an  addition  or  supplement  to  insured  loans. 
The  Administration  thus  recognized  and 
accepted  what  Congressman  Poage  so  clearly 
stated  in  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
Report  (H.  Rept.  93-91,  93rd  Congress,  1st 
Session,  pp.  9-10)  on  HR  5683: 
"The   Administrator   should   comiinie    to 


have  the  authority  ...  to  make  loans  for 
generation  and  transmission  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  and  at  the  same  rates 
of  interest  as  are  applicable  to  loans  for  oii-.fr 
purposes  authorized  by  the  Rural  Electrih  a- 
tiou  Act,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  HR  5G8.i  o 
provicie  such  authority  and  discretion." 

Your  proposed  new  policy  which  would  ler- 
niinate  insured  loans  to  power  supply  bor- 
rowers constitutes  a  clear  negation  of  tlie 
plain  niLent  of  the  May  II.  1973,  legislauon 
(P.L.  93-32)  and  the  Adminislratiou's  ac- 
CiUicsoence  in  that  intent  and  legi.sltc  ,<m. 
This  proposed  new  policy  appears  to  be  a 
attemi3t  to  revive  the  .^dnnnistratio'i's  fur- 
mer  position  taken  prior  to  May  8,  1973.  i  e. 
to  deii"-  power  .supjjlv  borrowers  5  .  in.-ured 
li.>an,s  f.'id  lo  limit  them  exclusively  to  funds 
borrowed  at  open  market  interest  rate'^.  This 
proposal  .seem.s  to  ignore  the  all  imporiant 
fact  tlial  the  Administration  agreed  to  give 
up  this  position,  and  that  this  position  was 
de;ini-eiy  rejected  In-  the  Congre.-s  m  M  >'• 
of  197,^. 

Only  one  reason  is  given  in  the  propn-ed 
.-upplenunt  to  REA  Bulletin  20-6  for  this  .-t- 
lempted  re.  pr.sal  of  Congressional  action,  't 
is  "to  make  the  maximum  amount  of  REA 
insured  loan  fund;,  available  lor  the  financiiig 
of  electric  di-stribution  facilities."  Tliis  al- 
leged jti.,:ificaiion  must  be  faulted  on  -wo 
groun.ds.  First,  as  we  believe  we  have  already 
:!iown,  it  flies  in  the  face  of  the  clear  Con- 
gressional intent  that  each  application  for 
insured  loan  funds  must  be  given  eqii,il 
consideration,  without  distinction  as  between 
distribdtion  facilities  and  generation  and 
iransin: -hion  labilities.  Second,  without  basis 
in  any  .facts  known  to  us,  it  anticipates  thai 
in-sured  loan  funds  made  available  under  PL. 
93-32  will  not  be  adequate  to  pi-ovide  all  the 
loan  needs  of  the  distribution  borrowers  plus 
some  substantial  amounts  for  power  suppiv 
borrowers  to  lighten  the  burden  imposed  .jii 
the  latter  by  open  market  rates  of  iniere-l 
already  applicable  to  major  portions  of  their 
projects.  In  the  alternative,  it  perhaps  antici- 
pates that  REA  will  choose  not  to  utilize  .)11 
of  the  insured  loan  funds  made  available  by 
the  Congress.  Such  action  would  be  without 
legal  justification  and.  as  will  be  later  point- 
ed otit.  would  .seriously  jeopardize  the  entire 
program  of  concurrent  supplemental  fmanc- 
ing  and  guaranteed  l#ins. 

Since  the  enactment  of  PL.  93-32  stibstan- 
tial  insured  loan  funds,  over  and  above  the 
needs    of    the    distribution    borrowers,    hate 
been    a\ailable    and    have    been    loaned    for 
generation  and  transmis.sion  facilities  i  more 
than   $500   million).   We  have   no   reason   to 
doubt    that    the    Congress   will    contintie    lo 
make    available    substantial     insured    loan 
funds  for  generation  and  transmission.  We. 
of  course,  recognize  that  Federally  guaran- 
teed loans  must  be  a  major  source  of  G&T 
financing.  However,  with  the  increasing  bur- 
den on  G&T  systems  created  by  the  dimin- 
ished capability  of  power  companies  to  suppiv 
wholesale   energy,   the   traditional   help   af- 
forded by  REA  G&T  loans,  and  contemplated 
by   P.L.   93-32   as   being  continued  bv   REA 
insured  loans,  must  not  be  terminated.  In 
light   of   current   economic    conditions,    and 
particularly    as    they    affect    poi*-er    .supply. 
there  could  hardly  be  a  worse  time  to  pro- 
pose  termination  of  REA  insured  loans  for 
generation  and  transmission  purpcses.  That 
aid,    now    more    than    ever,    is    desperately 
needed.  And  clearly  continuing  to  fill  that 
need  will  benefit  all  distribution  borrowers, 
not  merely  the  approximately  60';   of  them 
who  are  members  of  power  supply  coopera- 
tives. Moreover,  it  is  totally  anomalous  that 
while    the    Executive    Branch,    through    its 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  advocates  enact- 
ment of  new  legislation  which  would  confer 
a  broad  package  of  benefits  on  one  group  of 
electric   utilities  to  encourage  construction 
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of  generating  plants,  Its  EEA  Adm'nl.str.i- 
lor  IS  siraultaneously  proposuu^  withdrawal 
of  rt  similar  existing  boncfu  Irom  another 
t^oiip  I'f  utility  systems. 

Aiiiviher  dibtiirbing  a.speri  ol  tlie  propa->:a 
!,  it.;  apparent  arrr.yatioii  to  tiie  Executive 
B;.infU  o:  autli'.rUy  gueu  by  P.L.  9J-;32  to 
Uic  Cou:,iess  to  determine  the  amount  of 
RcA  J!:.si,ri-d  loan  funds  Tlint  will  be  avail- 
al.lp  LU.d  utiliyea  for  fiscal  1^76  ai.d  therc- 
«tter.  We  tru&t  that  in  no  event  v.oiild  tlie 
Rn.A  Aclniinlsirutor  lefiire  to  coi.sidtr  ri.v 
lu'.vfui  application  for  an  iiisnred  loan.  No 
iiiMH.j  of  REA  borrowers  should  be  excluded, 
iis  ii.t,-  piopoaed  policy  cioes.  Ir^m  e-icrclsUi" 
ihcir  n-hli  tuider  P.L  93-32  lo  Sle  li-uretl 
loan  i'pplication  and  have  thein  ronsidcied 
eac!i  on  its  own  merits. 

Fnrthermor?.  we  respe^-tfi-n  .•  sucjEre'^t  th.ti 
where  pursuant  to  PL.  M  J2  adequnte  In- 
sured loan  fiind.s  are  made  available  hv  the 
Con^russ.  the  Admini.stratlr-u  may  not  law- 
tiilly  refuse  to  unlize  those  lunds  for  genern- 
tiou  r.nd  transmiiiion  loans.  Such  a  refusitl 
threatens  to  be  one  conset|iience  of  the  pro- 
posed new  policy. 

Such  a,  refusal,  in  addition  to  its  iwlav.- 
fiiltitf.-5,  would  al^o  place  in  jeopardy  boilj 
the  present  pattern  of  concurrent  suptjle- 
niental  financing  and  the  system  of  Feder- 
ally guaranteed  loans  provided  bv  Section 
3Uo  o;  P.L.  93  32  Under  Section  307  of  P.L. 
!)3-.i2,  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
require  that  a  lu:ai  applicant  obtain  a  por- 
Uou  of  u-  loan  funds  from  a  nou-UEA 
lender  is  explicitly  made  •'.subject,  however, 
to  fuil  iinc  bemg  made  by  list-  Administrator 
01  the  funds  m.ide  availaijle  hereunder  for 
.such  insured  loans  under  tins  title."  (under- 
lining .supplied).  If  this  quoted  condition 
were  not  falisfied,  the  Adnlini^tnnnr•.s  au- 
tlioniy  to  require  the  applicant  to  obtain 
all  of  its  ueediKl  U-.;in  funds  from  a  u.in-nEA 
source,  even  with  the  support  ot  an  REA 
t;uarantep  under  Section  306.  \\ould  similarK 
be  subject  to  very  considerable  doubt, 

L'nder  any  circumstances,  there  seems  no 
factual  warrant  or  legal  bn,is  lor  pniposm:; 
a  policy  vihlth.  by  execuir.e  tiai,  would  for 
all  practical  purposes  repeal  and  exiin-uish 
a  vital  scjiment — insured  loans  to  powir  sup- 
ply borrowers — of  the  Adminisiratot  s  statu- 
tory lending  authoriiv.  The  constitutioni.l 
responsibllry  of  the^dmUiistraiion  faith- 
fully to  execute  Congre&sionally  enacted  leg- 
i.-.Iatiou  would,  it  seem-s  to  us.  be  negated  by 
IhLs  proposal.  Nullification  of  part  of  .statu- 
tory authority  and  responiibilitv  is  nnllitica- 
tlon  nonetheles-s. 

We  al-so  stronsly  oppo.se  ihaf  portion  of 
tlie  propoiied  supplenjent  to  REA  Bulletin 
2t>-6  which  would  limit  to  j.lo  million  the 
availabUity  of  Insured  loans  for  generation 
and.  or  traiidmlsHlon  to  distribution  ccxjpera- 
tive-s.  There  Is  no  juore  fac'ual  or  legal  Justi- 
fication for  thU  provision  than  for  the  com- 
plete denial  of  auch  loans  to  generation  and 
traiLsmliiSiou  oy.-,tems.  Tlie  same  arguments 
are  equally  applicable  ag.im^t  both  elemeuis 
of  the  propa->ed  revision. 

For  aU  the  reasons  hereinbefore  set  forth. 
we  most  respectfully  request  and  urge  that 
the  proposed  supplement  to  REA  Bullet;  i 
20  0  be  withdrawn. 

•Sincerely  your.<, 

RottRT  D    Partriocs. 
Executive  Vice  Preiidcnt 

and  Cciwrai  Matuiv   •, 
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Mu>-We3t  Ei.tcrRxc 
Co.vsufcuias  Association,  Inc.. 

Evergreen.  Colo..  AprU  3,  I'JTJ 
Hon.  D.wm  A.  Hamil, 

^d'iiMWfrotor,  Rural  Electrification  Adviin- 
iatration.  South  BuUding.  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Aipieulture.  Washington.  B.C. 
DtA«  M«.  Hamtl:  It  Is  with  poignant  heart- 
ache that  MW-We.1t  Baectrlc  Con.=;ijmer3  Aa- 


soclaMon  Is  forced  to  write  this  letter  to  vom 
;cj  protest,  as  vu-orously  as  we  know  how   the 
proposed  supplement   to  REA  Bulletin  20  6 
which  was  noticed  in  tlie  Federal  Ret^ister  ou 
March  11.  1975   We  feel  now  as  we  aid  a  little 
more  th.m  t  vo  years  a^o  when  we  iv..d  the 
news  release  of  the  U.S.  Deparimeiit  of  \^n- 
culture,  issued  on  December  29    107''    whlcli 
announced    the   Adminl.striiHon'.s    ■te'rmin,!- 
lion    oi  the  proi^ram  of  the  Rural  Llcctrtficu- 
tioii  Admiaistration  as  it  had  existed  up  to 
•iiat  lime,  and  its  transfer  to  the  Farmers 
Homo   -'idmlnistration.    December   29     19~> 
has  .stood  out  .IS  th?  darkest  day  in  the  ht~- 
t.->ry  ot  tliis  great  program— a  true  Pearl  Har- 
bor D..V,  No.v,  uiiioss  you  intervene  and  de- 
cide not  lo  follow  through  wiih  ihe  flagrantlv 
Illegal  Action  conie.niplated  by  the  proposed 
Mtpplemenl  to  Biillcfin  20-6,  Miirch  U    197.'^> 
will  laid:  as  the  .second  darkest  d.iy  io  tlie  'He 
of   rc.ral   electriti.  ation   program.    We   pie  d 
V.  I  h  you  not  to  let  that  happen. 

Pave.  Just  r.s  everyone  knows  that  yon 
wi-re  not  re-po'i-ible  for  tlie  attempted  mur- 
der of  REA  In  1072,  we  feel  positive  that  yon 
were  n-t  the  muhor  of  the  scheme  announced 
on  March  llth  for  the  rvi)e  of  ihe  program 
It  would  seem  abimdantlv  dear  iha^  the 
saine  forces  v,hich  were  the  masterminds  lu 
ba.k  of  the  attempted  desinictlon  of  the 
.'.roirram  lu  1972  are  calling  these  shots  for 
tiii->  latest  nefarious  .scheme. 

..n^'^t',".,  ^^^^'^  *^^  issuance  of  the  December 
-!».  1972.  news  release,  Mid-We?t  Electric 
Consumers  A-ssociation.  NRECA.  hundreds  of 
ufdividual  cocjperatives  and  a  goodly  ner- 
conc.i-e  of  :he  Members  of  Con-rcss  poiniel 
flit  that  the  attempt  by  the  Execut-ve  to 
tcrmir.ate  this  Congressionallv  established 
progrnm  without,  the  con.-.ent  of  Cincress  was 
palpably  iiieg.ii.  Although  the  Admlnl.^tintiou 
yigurou.siy  deni.  d  the  Ulegahty  of  its  action, 
.he  U;,  t;o„rt  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, as  you  know,  in  the  Sioux  Valley  case 
emphancilly  found  the  action  announced  on 
December  2t>,  1972  lo  be  unSav.fiil.  It  is  =ub- 
miited  that  it  l.s  c\en  more  obvious  that  if 
.Tou.  without  the  consent  of  Concress  reftiH' 
•to  acept  loan  applications  under  the  in- 
sured lo.in  propriini  tor  the  rin.inr'ing  of  m.ijor 
Heiieratlon  and  tr.insmi=;'lou  facilltie.^  '■  with 
certain  almast  meaningless  exceptloti'<!  such 
action  will  be  openly  and  shamele  ;^iv  i'legal 
Our  Attorneys  have  so  advised  us.     " 

Major  eencr.itlon  or  transmission  f.icilitie-- 
are  dehned  in  the  propo.sed  supplement  "as 
all  (acihties  of  power  .supply  tvpe  bonov.-ers 
and  projects  of  distribution  borrowers  con- 
sisting of  generation  or  transmisMon  facilitio, 
which  in  aggregate,  co-t  more  tluui  Kinoon  - 
UOO.Ob". 

Bef.-re  Indicating  the  provision  of  P  L  93- 
32.  the  Btatute  ennctpd  bv  Congre-s  m  197  j 
t'.  iindr,  t.he  killing  of  the  f.'FA  and  to  pump 
new  life  blood  In-o  that  program  which  i- 
so  dc  peratcly  iif.xied  if  rural  America  Is  t) 
prospor  and  the  uiuiouded  legislative  hLstorv 
rehaiug  thereto  which  Indisputably  estab- 
li.-^hes  and  confirms  the  complete  Ule^allty  of 
the  pro;»sal  to  cripple  the  generation  and 
transmis.slon  program,  we  .should  like  to  point 
our  the  enormous  and  irreparable  harm 
whieh  would  be  Inflicted  upon  the  coopera- 
tives—both C.  &  T  and  distribution— If  the 
proposal  Is  to  be  permitted  to  become  opera- 
tive. It  cannot  be  emphasii^pd  too  extrav- 
agantlv  that  all  dlstribuUon  cooperatives— 
not  only  those  which  are  members  of  O  &  T 
cooperatives—will  suffer  seriou.s  detriment 
If  the  cost  to  G  ^-  T  cooperatives  which  are 
producing  electric  power  and  energy  is  sharp- 
ly and  unjuiitlflably  Incrciused  by  this  uu- 
warranted  proposal  wl-.ich  K  strikingly  with- 
out warrant  of  law. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  negotiated  a  whole- 
sale power  contract  for  a  cooperative  la  luUy 
aware  that  the  level  of  the  rate  to  which  the 
aellii:g  company  will   ultiuuitely  agree  after 
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barnming  has  been  completed  will  depend 
upon  -he  ct^st  at  which  power  and  ener.'v 
ts  available  to  the  cooperative  from  an  alter 
nate  source.  Tlm«,  the  cost  to  distribution 
cooperatives,  not  menibeis  of  a  G  A.-  T  Is  de 
t.'.-mined  to  a  far-reaching  extent  bv  the  cosr 
at  which  G  .V  T's  in  the  general  "area  ran 
trener.ite. 

We  shall  burden  th;  .  pr  ^te..-,  \>  r,h  miv  ovf 
speufic  example  of  the  awesinie  increiscU 
cost  of  electricity  to  the  rural  rcidcnts  r.i 
Ame-ica,  by  f.ir  the  lar-er  part  ot  whom  are 
farmers  and  ranchers,  whicli  v.  ill  result  fioin 
denying  insured  loans  to  all  G  ^  T  coopora'- 
tivp,-.  and  to  a  distribution  cooperative  \\h\l\ 
is  forced  to  construct  major  g:>nera*'>i<'  o- 
lr.'.Tismn.sion  facilities  on  its  own.  " 

Er-t  River  Electric  Power  Cooperative 
Madison,  South  D-.ikota  is  a  member  of  Mic- 
Wcst.  It  operates  no  generating  f.icilities  b;i* 
transmits  power  purchased  from  the  Bu- 
reau cf  Reclarnation  or  Ba.sin  Electric  Vo\;n 
Cooperative  or  power  companies  to  some 
twenty  distribution  cooperniives.  East  River 
;k  11-e  present  time  has  definite  pKins  to  bor- 
row approximately  .'il  1. 000.000  in  tl-.e  three 
year  period,  1976-1978  to  construct  the  Iran- 
niission  f.icilities  v.hich  will  be  reci^iired  tj 
enable  it  to  continue  to  render  adequate  serv- 
ice to  its  memliers.  Its  aggregate  interev' 
costs,  over  the  35-ye.-.r  life  of" the  lean  [■.• 
various  interest  rates,  would  be  as  indir-utpu 
immediately  below: 
Pcncntagc  vj  interact  rmr  anC  '.t(jync),'.ic  ,_-o:t 

7'...    20.26,T.0UU 

« 21,895,000 

«'-    23,550,000 

9    --      25,22U,00t) 

In  the  following  table  v.-e  sh.ov.-  the  per- 
tenlage  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
($11,000,000)  which  would  be  paid  as  inter- 
est over  the  life  of  the  loan  at  varloup  ii;'.er- 
est  rates: 
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8'j _ 

9    


interest  rate 
principal 


mid   percent  o/ 

114 

18t 

199 

214 

229 


Tht'.s,  the  difference  in  the  aggregate  inter- 
est East  River  would  be  forced  to  pay  at  the 
Insured  rate  of  5'-,  and  the  lowest  conceiv- 
able gtiaranteed  rate  (7!;,'.)  Is  $7,713,000. 
In  all  likelihood,  it  would  be  forced  to  pay 
:  ;;hsla!itially  more  than  7'.;, ';;  , 

Now  for  a  brief  resume  of  tlie  pro\  isions  of 
PL.  93-32  and  Its  related  legislative  hL-.torv 
After  it  became  obvious  that  the  Admliii.-.- 
tration  would  not  voluntarily  back  down 
from  ius  determination  to  extinguish  the 
REA  program  In  the  form  it  had  previously 
existed,  the  Hoiu<'e  passed  II  R,  5083,  and  the 
Senate  pa-ssed  S.  394. 

S.  394,  for  the  mast  part,  merely  directed 
the   RE.\   Administrator    to   make    loans   lu 
each  fiscal  year  In  the  full  amount  deter- 
mined  to  be  necessary  by  the  Congress  or 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  direct  rural 
electric  and  telephone  loans  under  Section  3 
of  the  Rural  Electrificatiou  Act.  as  amended. 
H.R.  5683  was  reported  out  by  the  majority 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  after 
long  drawn  out  attempts  by  the  Committee 
to  reach  a  compromise  wlUch  would  enable 
the  rural  electrlflcatloa  program  to  continue 
to  operate  pretty  much  as  It  did  prior  to 
December   29.    1972.   with   somewhat  higher 
interest  rates  and  utUlzing  Insured  and  guar- 
aiiteed  loans.  Although  the  Administration 
agreed  to  some  compromises.  It  strongly  op- 
posed H.a.  S683  as  passed  bj  the  Houaa.  Its 
reasons  for  opposing  the  biU  ««r«  explained 
by  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  J.  Phil 


Can^pbcll  when  he  appeared  Ijeiore  ih.^,  Coin- 
niitiee  on  M.irch  14.  1973.  His  statement  is 
set  forth  in  the  House  Committee  Report 
,-.ccompanying  H.R.  5'd83.  issued  March  27. 
J073.  -Ar.iung  the  provisions  in  the  bill  to 
which  the  -Administration  objected  was  the 
piovisioii  which  directed  the  Admlni.strator  to 
make  loans.  It  ali.)  lasisied  tliat  the  rate  of 
:ntere^t  for  genera-don  and  trausmi.ssloa 
!.>.'.:!-.  except  lor  a  few  hardship  cases,  ^njuld 
be  at  tlie  market  rite. 

Although  H.R.  5(383  re^le'.  led  mo-i  of  ■•>.- 
.AdmiiiistraTip;i"s  insi.=  ied  upon  chat'ges.  It 
regained  a  mandatory  prcvi.sir.n  for  the  loan 
program,  and  generation  and  tran.^mis^lon 
loans  were  i-ix-en  the  .sanio  trea'n.oi',  n", 
oilier  t>pes  of  loans. 

•■ifiir  -.he  Commiitec  t  t  Cc  .ifercce  o:  the 
Senate  a.id  the  ilovse  was  desJanatcJ,  It 
canied  on  lurther  negotiations  "with  the 
Adniifiistratiou  la  an  attemp'  lo  work  o-.t  a 
still  further  compromise  bill  which  the 
President  would  not  veto.  Its  eflons  weie 
successful.  The  agreed  upon  coinpromlsa 
was  entirely  different  from  The  Senate  bin, 
but  very  .similar  to  H.R.  5683  passed  by  the 
Hof.^e,  v.ith  the  except iuii  that  the  nui-ida- 
tory  language  of  the  House  bill  was  removed 
Mo.'st  slgnii.canily,  i;  continued  to  treat  gen- 
eration and  transmission  ]cr!:s  e.\acilv  t'^e 
siinv  as  it  did  di'tribution  loans. 

Ill  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  ATrictilture 
But/,  to  Honorable  W.  R.  Poage.  the  Chair- 
man of  tl-.e  House   Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  made  a  commitment  that 
litinng  each  of  the  next  three  Fiscal  Years 
an   REA   program   at    levels    not   lej?    than 
b-.dgeted  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  would  be  op- 
erated  tni-ough    the    authoritv   cf   REA     He 
sl.so  made   certain   commitme'nt.s   as   to   the 
umotuit  of  loans  which  would  be  made  avall- 
aule  at  the  2  .    rate.  The  Sccrctai-y  madp  It 
ilear  bevond  per  adventure  of  doubt,  that 
the  only  condition  to  his  commitment  was 
liiat  tne  mandr.toiy  language  In  Section  305 
be  stricken   frctn   the   legislation   and  that 
tncre  be  no  legislative  direction  with  respect 
to  hi.rd.^hlp   ca.ses   beyond   the   criteria  eet 
lort!i  in  the  House  passed  bill.  The  letter  was 
most   complunentary   to   the   Conferees   for 
a-hievmg     constructive     legislation     which 
^vou!d   Insv.re   a   viable   rural   electrlflcatlon 
a'ld  telephone  program.  The  Secretary's  let- 
ter coi'ld  not  have  been  clearer  than  it  was 
i::;.i    the  Admlni.-,tratlon  was   not  objecting 
ij  '!..-  new  law  ixo.uliing  that  G  «r  T  loans 
1.     t-eated  the  same   as  distribution  loans. 
-loreovcr,  the  Secretary  raised  no  objec- 
t.'.n  to  the  ihauation  on  the  AdmiuUtrator's 
discretion   in   certain   clrcumftanccs,   which 
appears  in  Sect'',;n  307.  That  Section  reads 
.';s  follows: 

•Section  3ii7.  Oiher  Flnnnring— Wlien  It 
appears  to  the  Admlnistratcr  that  the  loan 
npphcrtiit  is  able  to  obtain  a  loan  for  part  of 
Ins  credit  needs  from  a  responsible  cooi)era- 
tnc  or  oilier  credit  soui-ce  at  reasonable  rateg 
and  term.s  cotisisieut  with  the  loan  appli- 
can;  s  ability  to  pay  and  the  achievement  of 
tne  Act's  objectives,  he  may  request  the 
loan  applicant  to  apply  for  and  accept  such 
a  loan  currently  with  a  loan  Insured  at  the 
st.-.i;Jiird  rate,  subject,  honTvcr,  to  full  use 
oanct  made  hy  the  Administrator  of  the 
liiml^  made  a:  ailuhle  hereunder  for  such  in- 
si:rcd  !oan^  i:ndcr  ihi-,  Tlilt."  ^Empha^)3 
stipphed.)  '■ 

Bevond  question,  this  langurge  makes  iin- 
-iiwiil  for  the  Administrator  to  turn  dov.-n 
an  in-.nred  loan  application  f or  a  G  &  T  loan 
•allies.,  he  makes  full  use  of  the  funds  made 
ayai.ablc  by  Congress  for  hisured  loans 
iniis  the  proposed  supplement  to  Bulletin 
20  6  Is  Indisputably  illegal. 

While  tlie  Secretary  Insisted  and  the  Con- 
tre-s  went  along  with  him,  that  the  directory 
Jan  .j.^ge  In  Section  305  be  stricken  from  the 
icgliiatiou,  be  mdicaled  no  objection  to  the 


lim.ltction  ol"  the  Administrator'-  drcreiion 
contained  in  Section  307,  tha'.  limitation 
being  applicable  only  to  tiie  Adiainistr.^t  .r  s 
right  to  request  an  applicant  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  its  loan  irom  ar.otiier  i  redit 
source.  In  that  circum.^tance.  the  law  could 
not  possibly  be  more  mandutcry  liian  it  is  la 
requiring  the  Administrator  lirst.  to  make 
full  use  of  in.iured  funds,  lliere  1-,  of 
course,  no  conflict  bciv.een  ;  c.ing  the  Ad- 
ministrator lull  discretion  in  n  sjiect  of  mak- 
ing tlie  loans  in  other  ciicumstanccs.  wliile 
at  the  same  time  limiting  tivh  discietioii 
ill  a  particular  cirei;m.siiince. 

O'.iicr  ItenT;  apppari-;g  in  i:je  Icgi.slptlve 
hisiory  a;so  lully  c-jviobonues  ir.-x  position 
that  the  aiiopt:on  of  ihe  picp.sed  supple- 
metit  wo-.ild  do  recUcs  violence  to  the  Act 
and  w-otUd  lit'?ra:;..'  reprc-x-nt  the  "iliumbing 
o:  the  iioLf  to  the  Co.n,iiess  liy  ilic  i:.\ec.r.ivc 
iJi'ancli.. 

la  the  Hjusc  R.^pcrt  a:compar.\lnf;  H.R. 
5G83,  when  it  w^^s  repotted  oi  ■ ,  theie  ap- 
peared tiie.se  statements: 

"Generation  and  Transmission  Loans  are 
given  the  same  treatment  as  other  types  of 
loans  and  will  not.  as  .'.iigge.- ted  by  tlie  De- 
parln;:ent  be  marie  cxcli'iively  a'  prl.->ac  mar- 
ket if>tcroi:t  r.ites."  (p.  f!) 

^  •  c  »-  * 

'•ioit/jt  for  GcncTdtlan  u:;d  Trr>>!  .viinsion" 
Section  305  H.R.  5683  empowers  tlie  RE.A  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  insured  lo.uis  out  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  end  Telephone  Kcvolv- 
1ns  Fund  for  all  purposes  for  which  direct 
loens  are  authorized  by  tlie  Rr-  '■  Elec-.i;!'ca- 
tiou  Act  of  1936. 

•During  conslderaticn  of  H.R.  itlS.J  by  t!;e 
Committee,  it  was  suggesied  that  the  kt;:s;a- 
tion  be  amended  to  exclude  gpnenUion  and 
tran?;ml.ssion  facilities  for  the  purposes  tor 
which  electric  loans  cr.n  be  mrde  rnd  Iti.-.-.reci 
under  Section  305;  and  to  require  tii:it  all 
loans  for  these  facilities  be  of  th"  puarf,nt<.ed 
type  and  carrying  open  mrrkrt  raf.-  ci 
Interest." 

"It  is  the  view  of  a  mojorl'y  of  tlie  Con:- 
mlttce,  however,  that  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  legLslatlon  Is  to  reduce  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  the  REA  loan  program  on  tlie 
federal  budget.  In  accordance  with  the  an- 
nounced objectives  of  the  President  rather 
than  to  change  tlie  purposes  rnd  c'ojeotlve.', 
of  the  program." 

"A  majority  of  the  Comni';-.:-  beiievcs. 
therefore,  that  the  Administrator  should  con- 
tinue to  have  the  authority  and  t;:c  discre- 
tion to  make  loans  for  generation  and  trans- 
mission 071  the  same  terms  and  ronditiovs 
and  at  the  .?c?ne  rates  of  intercut  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  loans  for  other  purpo.es  au'.hor- 
i'cd  by  the  Rural  Electrlficatioii  .-Vet.  and  i! 
is  the  Intent  of  H.R.  5683  to  provide  .mi  h 
authority  and  discretion."  .'pp.  o.]oi  ,Ei  - 
phnsis  supplied.  1 


The  Committee,  therefore,  sugi.tst's  that 
the  REA  Administrator  exercise  restraint  ai'id 
caution  in  requiring  borrowers  to  accept  non. 
government  concurrent  financing  under  the 
new  5:;.  REA  loan  program  In  order  to  avoid 
jet^mrdizlng  the  ability  of  such  borrowers 
to  provide  reliable  service  at  rater,  comparable 
to  those  charged  for  similar  service  by  neigh- 
boring electric  and  telephone  sjctem  ;. 

In  this  connection,  tlie  Commit leo  ex- 
pects the  Admmistrator  f  o  subsiantially  con- 
tinue his  concurrent  electric  lean  "policy 
which  existed  prior  to  December  29,  1972. 
with  loans  Insured  at  the  standard  rate  of 
5 Co,  hi  conjunction  with  the  Cooper.?  Uve  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  other  outside  leading 
organizations.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Committee  that  the  present  practice  pro- 
vides for  70',i  of  a  generation  and  transmis- 
sion loan  to  be  made  bv  the  Administrator 
and  30;;  of  the  loan  from  an  cu'.  ic^-  s,t:>\.-e 


in  his  ■.■on.:,-.ent;,  dtn.ng  the  di.scusr,i^.ii  if 
the  proposed  legisii-'ion  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Chairmen  Poage  made 
this  staiemeijt: 

"I  do  not  want  ai.\  bill  singling  or  ge:i- 
critjon  iinu  traiisniii.s:on  associaticns  or  tak- 
iiH  anv  kind  of  i-rark  at  them.  The'/  are  a 
pai  L  oi  our  rural  elect ric  Fv.  terns  and  thev 
Hre  treated  just;  liJie  all  the  rest  of  it  in  tht 
BiU.  Of  cour.'c,  tiiey  v.  ill  not  grt  niuch.  If  any, 
2';  monty.  I  reco-iiize  that,  and  I  recognize 
tiii.i  most  cf  .he  money  will  be  hit'hcr  priced 
money  be!-a.:sc  of  the  criteria,  but  ue  ;<i.7 
opplij  the  .<«.«!£■  cr'7,'ri,i  to  ecerybodyr  t^Em- 
phasis.sii])plied.) 

Also,  the  .'-pp-opriai'ins  Cjn.mltiei-s  have, 
on  occasior.,  .since  the  e.iactment  of  PX.  9:j- 
32.  made  it  clear  t'.-.at  thev  inteiid  that  G  ci  T 
loans  are  to  be  treated  the  Sc>me  a.s  othe: 
loans. 

Ic  IS  submitted  that  there  could  noi  't  n 
I'ss  propitious  time  liian  now  m  v.hlrh  tT 
add  this  must  .subs-aiitial  burden  to  tlie  b«"n- 
cncianes  cf  me  R\i:al  Electrific.ui.m  Aft. 

Dave,  you  r.re  as  fmui'.lar  as  anvonr  wi'n 
'.vhat  lias  happened  'o  the  Lirmers  of  this 
country  ni  the  la.st  .■-.everal  months.  Thev  are 
really  sut!er:iig  econumici.lly.  7;ie  proposed 
i'upplemei.t  \<-otild  create  .t  ^-.II  addni-inf.I 
inflaiionarv  lactor  -q  .idd  to  their  woes 
Moreover,  me  increase  cost  that  is  bein-  pro- 
pc.cd  at  the  very  same  lime  that  the  Adinm- 
..■'raiio:i  .-nd  Con:.ress  are  tuking  direc'. 
.steps  to  aid  the  privately  owned  utilitv  com- 
panies. Not  oaly  Secrr-ary  Morion,  btn  the 
i-'re.=  idciit  himself,  have  proposed  reinidi:  I 
meavares  t;>  benefit  the  utility  companie.'s 
V. e  are  .sui-e  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
long  li.st  of  Rid  to  the  private  poner  sector 
of  the  utility  irdi.stry  which  .Se.-rerars-  Mor- 
ton proposed  in  a  lecc-nt  s;.ecch.  Furmer- 
nioie.  the  tax  bill  recently  signed  by  the 
President  ups  invesin.ent  tax  credit  "from 
4',  -.'.luc:.  ihf  uiilii,  companies  have  cuj(.'«-d 
m  tue  p.Tsi  to  p.  Whopping  jo- .  . 

Tne  Scnaie-Hou^  Joint  Committee  en 
ra:;ation  estimates  that  increasing  the  in- 
•estment,  tax  credit  to  10  ,  will  result  in  n 
lJo:iai;;^a  for  .he  co.ripanies  aflected  thercbv 
of  vo  .o  hiilion.  Of  th;s  amount,  it  is  estnnaicd 
ihr.l  the  utilities  win  receive  sjoo  million 

Dav,^  I  i.-eiieve  tiiat  if  you  wiil  check  thij 
mr.fer  out  with  the  cooperatives  around  the 
count r;-.  ;,oii  w:;i  hnd  liiat  tiie  opposi-ion  to 
the  piopcsed  supplement  is  cverwh.elming 
Many  of  i]  e  most  conservative  cooperafve 
leadc.-;  are  outraged  at  the  prorjosal.  It  has 
been  indicated  to  us  that  if  the" Supplement 
is  finally  pi;T  into  e.'ftct,  we  shall  ha  e  a  repe- 
nt ion  of  the  bitter  controver?v  wlii-h  pre- 
v.ailed  following  the  December  29.  1972,  ncvs 
re'ca.,0.  The  pos&ibllitv  of  law  suits  clialleii-I 
ing  the  legality  of  the  proposal  are  oertsin  To 
io.hv.'.  The  Sioui  YuV.i'u  ca.se  would  indldte 
to  many  cf  the  cooperative  p.-  .pie  tliar  >u-h 
h!  igi-.tion  sl.ould  be  successful. 

We  clo.'^e  V.  ith  a  plea  to  you  that  you  licef^ 
the  CLunme.its  you  receive  from  coopers- 've 
leaders  and  .squelch  the  proposal  which  ap- 
peared hi  the  March  ll.  197:..  Federal  Re'i-- 
ler.  ■ 

Very  .'incerely. 

FlFf    G.    Sl.JONTOK. 

Errcvtivc  Diedor: 

E;-:i::BrT  2 
U.S.  D».i?AP,iMrjs-T  or  AnKltfLTURC 

V-'a^hingiuu,  DC.  Aoril  3,  inT.' 
Hon.  .lAMrs  .^EorixeK. 
VS.  Scuiitv. 

Dii.-.K  i>.  NAiuR  -"iCovRr;  K:  We  arc  p:e.i.,e<i  to 
c.5nmie'.it  on  the  letter  we  received  ir.im  you 
March  SC,  1075,  rcgarciinj  propo.sed  changes 
in  our  generation  and  tran^iI.s-,lon  loan 
policy  as  pub'.Uhed  hi  the  Federal  Register. 
March  11,  1975. 
rr.dvr   the   proposed  policy,  eiTeclI-.e  hn- 
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ni«itiivre!y,  RLA  wouia  im  longer  accept  ;.ii^n 
applications  for  the>  niiancing  ol  major 
power  supply  taclllties  niicJer  ilie  in:mr«i 
!o;ui  prc'^rani  t'ov  thK  purpose,  major  po.ver 
stipplv  lacihtie-.  are  denned  a^i  projects  of 
dii>ti!Uiition  borrovicis  co!i-.isuiu4  oi  geuc-a- 
uo!i  or  transnilsslou  tacil  ries  whicli  in  .it;- 
sregrtte  cosr  more  than  *H)  million  inirt  a!! 
trtcillties  of  power  suppls   boiroiver- 

K<cception  will  be  made.  lioAever  •.. i.ere 
lui  the  borro*-er  qualifies  for  a  loan  under 
the  ■-.-peciHl  raie."  or  (b)  the  Adnilntstrattir 
lias  deierniiiit-d  an  iiiMired  loixn  is  needed  in 
order  to  mauuain  loan  sernrirv  Under  rlie-^e 
e-.ceptions.  major  poAer  si;pplv  facilities  ol 
iHdIi  distiibution  aiift  power  .supp!>  "lorro". - 
e;>  ino'.  be  Jii:a.iced  iMider  the  i.i-iir,-rt  Ir-.ni 
r-Kvr..i,i 

Loi.i)-;  under  Hie  RE\  ?ui  r:ii.'ee  pr'iurini 
nun  :)e  ootained  frc.in  .in\  'et:iiilv  o';;iini.':ed 
letHinj!  aueiicv.  subject  to  KiW  approval.  ;n- 
olndli.t.  the  NaUonal  Rnn.l  unities  Coop- 
fi-fttiif  Finance  Coiporatii.n.  REA  lip-.  a  con- 
ciftct  witli  the  FtHJer.il  Kiiiani. mn  Bank 
(Flit I  toproMde  Unanclnu  lor  loaris  gnarau- 
teeii  t>\  REA  liuuever,  and  ^o  far  ail  iniiU'UB 
fir  R£.\  loan  tiuaraiitees  has  been  pro'ided 
bv  fhr  FFB  Tiiis  bus  priH ided  a  verv  con- 
venient metiiod  lor  borrovvers  ;o  obtain 
funds  under  REA  enarantee  from  the  private 
ii'onev  nu.rket  at  rarf>  alnio.st  a.s  Uiw  as  ITS 
Trea-iurx   Iv.rrovMriK.  for  coiiiparaljle  miimri- 

Leyulatii>n  cieaiiiiir  the  Rnial  Fle.-uiuca- 
'lon  and  Telephone  Revoliiny  frniid  ui  the 
C"  .S.  Treasnr.\.  contains  tlie  lolluwmu  state- 
ment of  CoiiKre.isional  nolicy: 

.  .  It  IS  hereby  declared  1.)  l>e  the  policy 
I'i  the  t.'on^;ress  thar  adequate  funds  shoulu 
»)<•  made  available  to  ruial  electric  and  rele- 
pii'ine  sy.---eins  throiii;h  aire<t,  UiMirtct  and 
s'uaraireed  loans  at  Interest  raie«  uhuh  al- 
low 'hem  Lo  achieve  ilie  object  iie-.  of  (he 
Rural  Eleitrihi-ation  Act  of  iijje.  as 
am.  tiu.d:  and  ihui  M-ch  rurn!  electric  and 
te'ephone  s' stems  should  'oe  encniraged  and 
a.->si.-.ted  to  develop  theu  re.-ources  anil  abil- 
ifv  to  ..ciueve  tlie  linancial  .sireni;ih  needed 
to  enable  tliem  to  satisfv  their  credit  needs 
irfiTi  their  own  financial  or.i;aii!/.atioiia  and 
f>tlier  sources  at  reasouab'e  rales  and  terms 
Consistent   v. ith   the  loan   applicatit  ,  ability 

'I  pav  and  achievement  of  ilie  Aits  <.iii.'c- 
'ues.  .  .  ." 

We  feel  th.it  Ihe  prop^sfct  ne.v  loan  policy 
is  coitMstciit  with  Uii-.  stated  Coni,'res.sional 
policy.  In  addition,  nndei  the  proposed  pol- 
ice. RCA  will  be  able  m  make  loans  to  dis- 
tribution borrowers  to  meci  the.r  t'vo-ycir 
loan  requirement.?,  for  amounts  ar  least  up  to 
*t  million  under  the  uiMired  loan  pro-ram 
irstend  of  the  curreiiL  limit  oi  *7.">t). 1)0(1. 

This.  too.  is  coiLsisieii!  with  the  I'oUi.w  mi; 
r.mment  by  tlie  House  Commiitce  on  Ap- 
propriations: 'The  Com.'iutee  reaftirms  its 
.'.itement  tiiat,  the  mo.st  urgent  needs  of 
distribution  facilities  should  be  mei  first 
.~iiice  State  law  and  territorial  ayreensentd 
properlv  prohibit  (conipetin-  po.cer  svsteias 
troni)  servicimj  Rfc:.^  borrowers.  In  contrast, 
Alif.Usale  power  can  l)e  supplied  bv  any 
-ourc?  availal)le  ••  (House  Report  No.  92 - 
llT.i.  June  26.  1972).  Ill  the  same  year,  the 
Senate  ".  .  .  Committee  commends  REA  and 
'lie  rural  electric  svstenus  for  iheir  eiMorUs  in 
(levelopm-  a  plan  to  provide  himiicing  for 
needed  bulk  power  supply  projects  vinder 
which  the  major  portkni  of  the  funds  will 
be  furnished  by  non-government  .sources." 
(Senate  Report  No.  92-283.  .Inly  iA.  1972  i 

DistrihiUion  crioperatives'  tuo-year  lo.m 
requirement.s  for  fiscal  year  I(i7«  are  esti- 
mated  to  be  at  least  $700  million  Secretary 
Bnt?:.  In  his  May  8.  1973,  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Aerrlculture.  said  that  not  leas  than  i80 
million  of  hisured  loan  fund.s  will  b» 
m..de     available     for     2     percent     elefrtc 


lor.its  dmhig  fiscal  1976.  REA  e-'i- 
males  $105  million  in  2  percent  electric 
loans  d'lrin^  fiscal  1975  At  present.  2a5  RE.A 
di.'itribution  bonowcrs.  or  25.3  percent  of  tlie 
total  live  ellLible  for  2  percent  linancin;^  as 
compared  to  181.  or  19.5  ptrceiit  in  197d. 
Operatinu  e\ptr:ence  ol  the  past  two  years 
Si!o  v.s:  that  the  number  o.  borrowers  eli-iible 
for  2  percent  fuiaiiclni;  continues  to  increase, 
de-.pite  In.rt  smik  revenues,  under  the  oiit'i- 
maiic  criteria  in  the  1973  ameiidnienis  to 
the  Rinal  Elect  riHi  utjon  A.i. 

At  pre.sen'  v.c  have  nine  applicati.uis  on 
hand,  to.aliuy  iippro.ximately  .■jsl.'io  niillioii. 
v.h'ch  lire  of  a  1  spe  wliich  VMiuld  be  affected 
by  Ihe  proposed  policy  if  ilie.se  appliciiilons 
were  not  ahead'-  on  hand.  Wo  anticinate 
lluii  *l.jf>-2()0  niillKni  wr  yenr  Is  a  ;;ood  esti- 
niHte  .il  the  volume  of  applications  to  be  af- 
fected bv  tliH  propo.sed  po'li.'v. 

In  addition,  we  e.'timate  timt  .ipplu  alions 
t'ltshni-'  approximately  $2  6  billion  will  be 
••ccened  by  REA  durin,-  fl.scal  .\ear  1976  h.r 
power  suppU  boro-.\ers  for  consideration  un- 
der the  lOMi  L;uainiitec  program  now  in  ef- 
!''.t  There  are  a  numb  •.■  of  polential  protects 
iiiHler  considerntloii  bv  these  borrowers  at 
all  'lincs.  It  is  difficiilr.  however,  to  determine 
fsactly  how  many  of  these  projecis  will  ma- 
te riali^-e  info  actual  loan  applications  to  RF.\ 
duiiin;  a  spe<  ilk  year. 

We  feel  ihat  the  propo.sed  chaiiu.es  are 
appronriHte.  ihnr  ihev  v  ill  enable  REA  to 
nmiie  llie  best  use  of  the  available  insmed 
loan  authori/.iiion  and  loin  •.-uarantee  au- 
t.iorlty  diiriiiK  fical  vear  1976  luid  thereat'er. 
Sincerel.^ . 

n\. .  .  A      IUmii, 

\r1  iiiinisirtii.ir^ 

!•  «ST  RUKI  El.K-lKt<  POWKP. 

C'KiPKR.MUfc.  Inc.. 

Madison.  H.  Dii\  .  A,)}il  I.  Hi!.,. 
U-\     ,Ja.mks   ABOV-Kt/;K. 

VS.  Senii'or. 

nirk.vn  Scnair  Offive  BuUiiitui. 

V.'u.-ihint/ton.  DC. 

De.\r  Skn-aior  AHOTf.KZK :  Pleac-e  find  a.- 
lachcd  a  Copy  of  a  let'er  iif  pusii  ion  on  behalf 
of  East  River  Electric  Power  Cooperative  ro- 
yardiny  the  new  propo.-ed  policy  change  in 
REA  Bullet  hi  20-6. 

We  sincerely  ur-e  your  support  !ii  cliatii;- 
li'j  thi.s  deplorable  .situation. 
Sincerely, 

LORKN    A.     ZlN(;i\IAPK. 

General  Munuprr. 

East       Ri\  i  r       Emx  tuu-       Powi-p. 
Co'i'tRArut..    Jsu, 

.'fa(h.-.oi>.  S   Dili..  April  .1,  (,'»7J. 
Ni:'    V\\  111  A    Hamh.. 

A(hr.!nistriitor.   Rural   EIrctrifvatior    Ach»!"- 
istraUoti.  Wit.^hhigton,  D.C. 

DiAK  Mu.  Ha.mii  :  Comments  are  liereby 
respectiullv  .submifed  on  behalf  of  the 
Bi-ard  of  Directors  of  East  River  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  in  response  to  your  invita- 
tion for  views  and  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed supplement  to  REA  BiiUein  20-6  pub- 
lished m  tlie  Federal  Register  of  Marcli  11, 
1975. 

The  proposed  supplement  to  Bulletin  20  6 
Hs  published  would  terminate  the  availability 
ot  5  oerceai  RE.\  insure  loun.s  to  all  "power 
supply  type  borrowers'  except  where  "the 
Administrator  has  determined  the  need  for 
an  insured  loan  In  order  to  malnfaiii  loan 
security." 

Tlie  nature  of  -he  proposed  change  in  REA 
Bulletin  20-6  appears  to  be  very  much  like 
that  of  the  REA  loan  program  termination 
In  December,  1972  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  Eivst  River  Electric  Power  Cooperative  e\- 
pre.s.ses  In  the  strongeat  possible  terms  Its 
oppasition  to  the  proposed  chai.-e  in  REA 
Bulletin  20  6. 

The  subsi.ince  of  the  pi<.pr.ed  new  p<.>licy 


CPM-e.v  us  deep  ronceru.  Reviewing  the  ley- 
i.sli,ti\e  historv  of  PL  93  32.  including  the 
exchanges  of  viewj  and  various  agreements 
bet\'.ee.i  the  Coimre.ss  of  the  Ur.ited  States 
and  the  Adnr.iiisivatiou  which  pieceded  (is 
enactment,  it  uppcais  clear  to  lis  iluu  this 
proposed  prilt(\  ciiange  is  contrary  not  onlv 
t<i  tlip  statutes  bill  to  tiie  in;eni  "and  diivi-- 
tives  of  CoMi;res<  and  ilierefore  is  unla,-.  tui 
The  proposal  v.  oiild  very  seriously  iia'.e  ad- 
ver.se  affects  upon  the  ruial  electrincuicn 
projirain  and  to  East  Rr.tr  aiKl  its  nicui- 
ber  systems  in  part.cular. 

Fas!  Rr  er  Electric  Po."  i-  Cooper.' :ive  is  11 
IrnnsmLssion  cooperatne  delivtruit;  power 
and  enertjy  to  twemy-tw.)  rural  electric  co- 
oper.lUves  ill  eastern  South  Dakoti  and  we.sl- 
eru  Miniusota.  The  a-.erage  con.-.umer  den- 
sif  per  mile  of  its  membeiv;  is  1.7.  Because 
these  cooperatives  chose  to  Join  together  and 
bi-.'ome  attiiia'ed  with  one  traiisniis-i(>n  co- 
opera'ive.  liie  Admini.- iriition  has  disqua'iiied 
them  for  2  percent  lo.ins  for  trausmission 
liiciliiies.  and  under  the  proposed  chaiite  in 
Policy  Bulletin  20-6  the  Administraiioii 
UDLild  declare  them  meligiijle  for  5  percent 
loans. 

'Ihe  economic  eiTect  on  ;].e  cousunier.s  ur.- 
d-'r  the  proposed  police  'hanite  is  drastic 
Dnriiit.'  the  pas(  tv.cnty-ftve  vears.  Fast  River 
Ele.iric  Power  Ciniperative  has  invested  ap- 
piMximalely  *'25-miIlion  in  traiuini.ssion  la- 
ciiiiie.s.  During  the  next  ten  vears.  this  fig- 
ure will  be  increased  to  *50-tnillion.  Ea.-t 
River  at  the  preseiw  time  has  definite  plans 
to  borrow  aporoxiinaLelv  $Il-million  tins 
year  for  fucilides  needed  ;ii  tiie  three-yeaT 
p.riud  19  76  78  to  enable  us  to  continue  to 
render  adequaie  sen  ice  to  our  members.  The 
interest  cost  o\er  the  3,'i-year  life  of  this 
loan  will  bf-  increased  to  as  high  as  .ii2o - 
228.(j(l(). 

It  is  mcoii.  enable  -hat  the  Acimii.isi  ration 
Aouid  ask  tlie  luial  people  to  no  to  Wall 
Si  reel  to  finance  their  iransmi.s^iuti  and  dib- 
inbiilion  C'xiperatives  when  farm  prices  are 
ai  a  point  ot  nearly  bankrupting  rural  .Amer- 
ica, and  Oil  the  other  hand  search  for  wav.s 
m  uhicli  the  private  power  companies  can 
rt"'t  !\e  tax  credits,  tax  benelits  .so  that  their 
s'oiklKiIders  can   be   "fattened." 

We  smcerel.v  urge  you  to  rescind  tlie  pro- 
posed supplement  to  REA  Bulletin  20  6  as 
pub:i.she<i  in  the  Federal  Rcgi.-ter  of  .Mavcii 
11.  1975. 

Sincerely. 

Luht.N'     A.     ZiNC.MARK, 

Genera!  Marwgcr. 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  part  of  ir.y 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  di.stiii- 
Rui.shed  colleague  from  South  Dakota 
and  I  .shall  not  con.sume  too  much  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  fiom  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
ABOUREZK,  and  to  commend  him  for  his 
leadership  in  opposing  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  changes  in  the  REA 
program. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  of  course,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  Secre- 
tary Earl  Butz,  has  at  ipted  to  fi-us- 
trate  the  purposes  of  Coiigress  through 
adnpinistrative  policy.  To  cite  just  one 
example,  the  disaster  relief  and  pro- 
duction loan  programs  have  been  so  cir- 
cumscribed through  Department  regula- 
tions that  they  are  next  to  wortliless  to 
any  farmer  In  need  of  help.  Congress 
clearly  Intended  this  assistance  to  be 
made  available  whenever  the  need  arose 
and  In  amounts  that  would  do  some  good 
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for  farmers.  But  Secretaiy  Butz  appar- 
ently did  not  belie\-e  this  was  a  worth- 
while expenditure  of  Federal  fimds,  so 
l;a.3,  in  effect,  amended  the  law  through 
Department  regulation. 

JJow  it  is  tlie  rural  eleciiic  cooper- 
i-.iives'  turn  for  the  Butz  tieaiment.  Con- 
gresri,  last  year,  pa.sscd  a  bill  to  provide 
rural  electric  coops  and  rural  telephone 
(.oo])s  acce.ss  to  in.sured  loan.s  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  5  percent.  An  effort  was 
made  ia  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
limit  loans  of  this  kind  to  is  10  million, 
but  it  was  defeated.  Sec:-etary  Butz, 
however,  will  not  be  denied  apparently, 
for  on  March  11  a  Department  regulation 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  to 
achieve  the  $10  million  limitation 
througJi  administrative  means.  Under 
the  new  policy,  any  loan  in  excess  of  SIO 
million  will  be  made  under  the  guarantee 
program  at  interest  rales  ol  about  8  per- 
cent or  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  object  to  this 
proposed  legislation.  I  belice  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  act  passed  by  Congi-ess  and 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  this  coiuitiy 
In  providing  low-cost  power  and  tele- 
phone service  to  its  farmers  and  rural 
citizens.  Again,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  lus  remarks. 

I  am  willing  to  yield  part  of  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone) 
Mr.  STONE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  I  ask 
tliat  the  copy  of  the  proposed  rule  re- 
ferred to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  be  attached  and  made 
part  of  the  Record  immediately  suc- 
ceeding my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 
sivvi-.,r.  sT..Ni.  cp.iTici;-,rs  ppu;.,,-m)  ri^-i.'^.v 

KEDrcTION 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  Presiderii.  electric 
rates  m  Florida  are  growing  to  as- 
tronomical proportions,  so  much  so  that 
my  constituents  arc  finding  it  extremely 
difficult  to  pay  their  electric  bills  which, 
in  many  cases,  are  higher  Uian  their 
mortgage  payments.  Right  now  electric 
bills  in  Florida  iirc  umong  the  highest 
in  the  Nation,  and  Jack.sonville  is  re- 
ported to  have  the  highest  electric  rates. 

This  situation  was  brought  about  by 
tb.e  oil  embargo.  An  article  by  Duncan 
J.  Thigven.  Jr.,  general  manager  of  Sum- 
ter Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Sumter- 
ville,  Fla.,  in  tlie  current  Issue  of  Rural 
Electrification  magazine,  vividly  details 
what  ha,-;  happened  to  tiie  price  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  State  of  Florida.  In  Decem- 
ber of  I97i:,  oil  v.as  selling  for  $1.68  a 
ba:rel:  2A  month.'?  later.  tl;e  co.st  was 
Sll  60  a  barrel.  Florida  is  greatly  de- 
pendcnl  on  oil  lor  its  electric  generators, 
Willi  i.'oarly  70  percent  of  its  generation 
oil-iiied.  As  a  result,  the  50-pcrcent  in- 
cui.se  in  the  piice  of  oil  has  meant  a 
s.iarp  increase  in  the  price  of  electricity. 
Slimier  Electric,  for  instance,  in  1971 
'■•ad  to  pay  .$4,071,835  more  for  the  whole- 
-ile  power  It  purchased  \hm  It  would 


have  paid  based  on  January  1972  prices. 
That  represents  an  increase  in  whole- 
sale power  costs  of  142  percent  ior  1974 
over  1972. 

To  say  that  the  soaring  co.sl  oi  fuel 
and  the  resulting  higher  co.st  for  elec- 
tricity is  having  an  adverse  c fleet  on  the 
economic  life  of  Florida  citizens  is  an 
tmderstatement.  Tlie  homeowner,  the 
small  businessman,  and  the  lai'ge  busi- 
ness are  all  feeling  the  pinch. 

It  is  apparent  that  rising  fuel  cott.-.  to- 
gether with  the  inflated  custs  of  other 
goods  and  materials  and  high  interest 
rates,  are  having  a  profound  impact  on 
Florida  electric  .systems  aiui  Florida 
consumers. 

Around  the  Nation  ihere  tire  mti.ssivc 
cutbacks  in  utility  construction  bud-cts. 
In  Florida  alone  these  cutbacks  amovmt 
to  $2  billion  in  generating  capacity  that 
will  be  badly  needed  within  the  next  5 
J  ears  to  assure  sufficient  capacity  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Florida  consumers. 

As  if  tliese  cost  increases  were  not 
enough,  we  now  find  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  unilaterally  saying 
it  is  going  to  force  further  cost  increases 
on  electric  cooperatives  in  this  countr--. 
On  March  11,  1975,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion published  proposed  changes  In  the 
loan  policies  of  that  agency.  Tliese  pro- 
posed changes  would  prohibit  a  power 
supply  type  borrower  of  REA  from  re- 
ceiving a  low-interest  rate  Insured  loan. 
Instead,  unless  the  Administrator  makes 
a  specific  exception  for  a  hardship  case, 
these  borrowers  would  be  forced  to  pav 
much  higher  interest  rates  rnder  REAs 
guaranteed  loan  progi-ani. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  tlic  REA  tliut 
could  be  a  hardship  case,  it  is  the  con- 
sumei-s  that  have  to  pay  these  inflated 
electric  bills  that  are  the  hardship  cases. 
Mr.  President,  this  policy  diange  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  future 
plans  of  rural  electrics  In  my  State.  I 
am  infornied  that  these  cooperatives 
have  been  negotiating  v.ith  the  private 
power  companies  which  serve  tliein  to 
determine  if  they  can  enter  into  join: 
ownership  of  generating  and  transmis- 
sion projects.  Such  a  project  lias  obvious 
benefits.  Tlie  private  utilities  are  hard- 
pressed  to  raise  necessary  capital  for 
.such  projects.  And  the  rural  electrics 
would  be  able  for  the  first  time  to  own 
a  portion  of  the  facilities  from  wliich 
tliey  get  their  wholesale  power. 

In  the  past,  financing  for  such  joint 
projects  has  .sometimes  come  in  ilie  ioim 
of  a  combination  of  low  intere;  t  rale  in- 
sured loans  and  cost  of  moiuv  ^uaiau- 
teed  loans  from  REA.  Under  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  REA  loan  i.x)lJcc,  all  of 
the  funds  would  have  to  come  at  tlie 
high  interest  rate.  Inevitably,  the  loss  of 
possible  low-interest  loans  for  even  a 
portion  of  these  proposed  joim  proiect^ 
wiU  mean  liigher  electric  raits  lor  con- 
sumers of  electric  cooper elli^e:-  m  Floi - 
ida  and  ekewhere. 

Less  than  2  yeaiS  ago,  Uie  Congress 
passed  Public  Law  93-32,  wliicii  set  uj) 
the  present  insured  and  guaranteed  loan 
programs  administered  by  REA.  In  .so 
doing,  the  Coneress  took  great  c.ire  ia 


si)elo!;g  teat  that  applications  for  distri- 
bution tyijc  loans  and  power  suppl.v 
loans  should  be  treated  exactly  tlie  satiu . 
The  Congre^.s  determined  that  thert. 
should  not  be  cae  15  pe  of  io^n  pi0i,rani 
lur  distiibuiion  cooperatives  and  an- 
cthcr  type  for  i^ower  supply  coopera- 
tives. Wliyt  the  Congress  speciiically  re- 
tused  to  do  the  administration  is' now 
trying  to  dn  by  executive  fiai. 

This  Senator  believes  that  ihe  policy 
bein.g  iu-oiiosed  by  tlie  .^uinini.Unitor  of 
REA  is  iitji  onl\  (  omrary  to  the  pubhc 
interest  in  a  time  of  ri.sing  electric  costs, 
but  it  is  p.aently  uiiLiwiul  in  vievv  ol  thi- 
statute  upon  v.hidi  ii  is  bu.scd. 

^fr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
id:' ioins  his  collcagui ,  in  opjx)sing  this 
p.opo.sed  pfiiky  change  and  I  urge  the 
udministnitioii  not   to  ])Ul  tr.is  p.-opcsal 

iiitO  Ctt'Cct. 

i-Mln'il  i 

I  Fit  in   the  I'Cficral   Rei:isu  r.  Mar.  II.   lUT.'il 

R'li.M  F.,!  I  ■  i-Riri  ATT-  >r  ADMiKisrr.A'no-,-    - 

RF;A  L'j.'.k  Poi.icy 
-"voiicc  1-^  hereby  cl\eu  that  pursuant  to 
!i.c  Run  1  FlcctrifKatiou  Act.  a,s  amc.ided 
I  7  U.S.C.  i.t(i:  et  scfj).  REA  proposes  to  issue 
:.  snppieniem  to  RLA  BulleUu  20-6,  "Ixiaii  . 
fur  Cieiiciation  and  Trausmission."  Tlic  pui- 
posc  of  Ibis  i  uppler.iein  is  to  set  forth  REA 
policy  as  to  which  loar.s  for  major  generation 
or  iraiisinis.sion  faciliiles  will  "be  subject  to 
receiving  financial  assistance  from  REA  in 
the  form  of  loan  guarantees,  and  'Ahich  will 
be  .■■ -.bjeci  lo  receiving  financial  as,sist>->.iice 
11.  ■  i.e  fonn  cf  hisured  REA  loanf5. 

Ia  order  io  achieve  an  orderly  Irausulon 
to  liie  propo.'-Td  new  policy.  It  is  neccssarv 
to  establish  an  immediate  cutoif  date  for 
tlie  acceptance  of  loan  applications  vndrr 
ill-*  insured  loan  program  lor  the  flnaiiclni: 
'1  crrtaiji  nuijor  generation  or  transmission 
ii.ciiities.  However,  this  cutoff  date,  cs  well 
i-.s  tlie  reiiiiiiader  of  the  proposed  policy,  is 
^nbjKt  to  comment  as  de-cribed  below. 

1 1  is  c(  ntomplaied  ihat  followin-  il.c 
.itU.piior,  01  this  prop. wed  new  policv,  REA 
•■.ill.  ijeginiiinp  July  1.  Ij75,  be  able  to  nialte 
loans  to  disinbiition  borrowers  to  meet  their 
l!->ertr  loan  r.qni.'-cniems  for  an.ouiiis  up 
'0  !fl  iiiilliiiu  ijiicicr  the  i.isiired  lonii  pro- 
;.;ram. 

Iii,c:>st,t.-ri  persons  may  submit  nriicn 
dat::.  views  or  commeiiVs  on  this  pror>o,<»d 
polic;  to  tiic  Assi-lair.  Aaniinisiratiyr-Elec- 
tric.  Rural  Klt^triiic  .aion  Adiniuisirawon, 
Hooi..  40.5t:.  Sottth  Ettildlr-j:  VS.  Dcp.irt- 
.■:ejii  01  Ayriciiltnre.  Vv"HSjiuii-ton,  DC.  aoi'SO. 
lit  1  1.  ler  than  60  davs  nom  the  p-.tblica' ion 
of  I  his  notice  In  the  federal  Register.  Ai: 
^•■iitteii  siihm.-sio.is  made  pursuant  to  this 
i.oiice  Mill  be  made  a\aiiab;c  lor  pubii.  in- 
-i)eci.on  by  ;iie  Oil),  e  u!  tiie  Assis-^ani  .itl- 
irilnisi  rator-Flectric. 

Ihe  text  of  ilie  p'opi.sed  .siippletiieii*  '  < 
!;K.A  Br.ileiii!  liij-  6  is  as  foljows: 

Rt-.M      'ElFCTRnK.^TlON-    Al)Mi:aSlT,\rloN 
-lAIXJU'Nl    or  l.O.'VS  POLICV  /,i»n  raCKLDVEJ.S 

fn  order  io  make  u.o  maxiimim  amnilit 
o.  Rt^A  iiisiind  lor.n  r,.iids  avtulable  for  the 
iiii;.!ic:nL;-  (f  eleciri.:  d.siributiun  facilities, 
prior.ty  "Aiii  be  (.iven  to  the  fiitr.ncing  of  Uiese 
lacilities  in  tlie  admini.,rrai:on  of  RFA  in- 
sured loan  funds  under  ih.c  Rural  Ek-ctrii.ca- 
-ioii  Ac:   in   I'.i.JC   .7  U.S.C.  t.01-H5lhb)  I. 

E.Icmve  inur.edlii'ely.  i.ie  Rural  titctrifi- 
f.i'.ion  Adr.ilnlstiaiion  will  no  linger  accep 
loan  applications  under  ihe  insured  li^aii 
proirri'Pi  for  tlie  fir.aucing  of  major  geiK-i'a- 
ti.'ui  or  tran.s:n:ssion  facilnie=.  Major  gener.i- 
tion  or  'ransmi.s.sicn  fac;!iiie=^  for  this  purp-i-,- 
are  defined  a=  all  fa?ii;iies  of  power  .snppl\ 
t>pe  borrov.ir-  uud  p:oj?rf3  of  distribution 
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''•■•rrowcrs  consistiiitr  nf  genermion  or  tr<iii<i- 
inis>ioti  fHCiUties  which  in  I'ggregftfo  cost 
ii^oie  tliai".  %I0  mtllKin. 

Thi.-.  polk>  applies  in  all  fHse-..  exc^■p^ 
■Aiiere  lai  the  borrower  qiialtftft-  lor  a  loan 
■••ider  the  "spefinl  rate.  '  or  ii)i  the  Adniin- 
1  iM'or  has  (leiermined  rhr  need  lor  an  ui- 
.-.iired  li>Hii  (n  order  to  inflliiiain  toi'ii  .-.ecuntv 

All  loau  appllciituHis  for  ui^urd  I'lun  !'nds 
lunt  iiavo  ali>':tdv  been  ac-Hprpd  ij\'  'l.f  Ad- 
iiiiiir-.t.ratar  m"  the  Rural  Elecrrif.t.'«'ic!i  Art- 
niiil'-tratlon  for  ntajur  t;eiiera"ioi!  iir  triins- 
iiu^-.t'-:i  lurilii:?-.  «,i!l  be  >-.ins)diTed  (l^  Hi  ■.\\f 
pist 

VI' \  giii.i-antet-,  of  lou'is  provided  bv 
others  vvili  cnntiii-ie  to  be  n\iu!,U)le  for  the 
fliiiiiiclnv'  ot  niajnr  ^.ei.eratiim  or  ir.iiisails- 
bioi!  fapilitie'-. 

Dnted   at    WKShiimiKii.    D'  ii-    (id   rLr 

f'l  .Marcli.  i9To. 

Oamu  a.  '.-!»mi;.,. 
.\dm'ni.,:nuur   Hurul 
F!>i  tnlicalion  Ad'iimi\!r".  inn 

Mr.  ABOLREZK.  I  thank  the  Ser.aior 
ftom  Florida  Im-  an  e.\'ce!!ont  .stateneiit 

T  yield  to  the  Senator  ii-otn  Alubamit. 

Mr  AI.I  b:n.  I  tluiTik  tb.e  •listmsuishcd 
S»'!uitor  iroin  South  Dakora  toi  y!Hldii>v! 
iittu-  to  !iie  on  tiii.s  mo,>!  uiipoiTiMif  sub- 

On  March  11  the  Ad'nini^ti;.'.or  of  the 
Rural  Electric  Administration  pnbli.shcd 
proi.'Osed  loan  policy  chonge.s  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reuislcr  which  ar?  not  only  dLs- 
ttirbinii.  bill  could  adversely  affect  our 
elToit.s  to  cope  with  our  Nation's  No.  I 
domestic  and  economic  orohkir..  'he 
eiieryj'  cruncli. 

This  proposed  policy  chanue  '.voiild 
-ummarily  ternhnate  the  availability  ol 
tlie  standard  5  percent  RF\  :r.>ured 
loans  to  power  .-.uppiy  borrov^ers  of  the 
atroiu-y  except  in  special  cucuin-iances. 
Und'i  the  proposal.  su(  h  loans  vould  be 
made  at  co-~t-oi-money  interest  rates 
ui'.cier  REA.s  tiuarnnteed  loan  prourain. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Agiicnltiire  Commitree.  T  partic- 
ipated in  tlie  delibi  rations  v\hich  led 
up  to  ihe  enai  tmtiu  of  Public  Law  93- 
32  in  May  oi  1973.  Becau.se  I  did  partici- 
pate in  lhe..e  deliberations.  I  can  un- 
eciuivocally  sav  thut  the  Congress  defi- 
nitely did  not  intend  for  power  su\)ply 
ioi.n-;  and  distribution  loans  to  be  treated 
ditTerently.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
intent  of  Coiifne.ss  that  no  disunction  oe 
made  between  the  way  'jeneration  and 
transmi.ssion  loans  and  distribution  loans 
are  handled  by  RE  A. 

This  proposed  change  "ouKI  make  r 
ditTereiue  in  tlie  treat ment  oi  t.'iese  two 
types  ol  loans 

Tlie  administration,  ju  the  cotuiuo- 
nnses  leadintr  iiu  to  the  paiisaae  of  Pub- 
lic l,:'\,  [>?.  .3J.  acrcpfed  tins  complete 
ab.ser.ce  of  ji.y  distinction  or  di.scrimina- 
tion  between  the  two  types  of  loans. 

Both  types  of  boriower.-  are  eligible  to 
receive  insured  REA  loans.  The  provision 
tor  a  guaranteed  loan  pro'-;ram  was 
clearly  recognized  as  an  addition  or  sup- 
plement to  insured  loans. 

The  administration  now  proposc.s  to 
accomplish  by  regulation  v.  h.it  the  Cou- 
uiess  refused  to  authori/e — the  creation 
"f  two  cla.'-.ses  of  electric  borrower.^. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that, 
puor  to  the  pa,ssage  of  Public  Law  9:^-3  J. 
the  administration  specifical!v  soiit;ht  to 
create  two  such  classes  of  b.)rrowe:s. 
The  then  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture in  an  apjiearance  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  on  Marcli  14. 
1973.  stated  the  admmistiation's  posi- 
tion: 

Generallv.  tlie  late  of  interest  on  in.-,iircd 
loans  lor  electric  distribution  would  be  5 
percent  .  .  .  (and)  geierally.  except  for  a 
few  hurd.ship  ca.ses.  the  rate  ol  nueiest  lor 
electrir  geiierailon  and  irnasniission  would 
be  at   Ihe  i>i!ir!,et  rate. 

A  bill  incorporating  siidi  provisions 
was  introduced  and  subseQuently  re.jected 
o,\  (he  Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  Re)Mesentc.ti\e  Poaof, 
then  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  accurately  stated  tiie  posi- 
tion of  Congress  before  his  committee. 

I  do  lioi  Viiiit  any  hill  sltv;ling  oi>:  ^i-ni-i  - 
atiMi  and  trfnismi.ssinn  associations  or  tiiking 
anv  kind  of  crack  at  fnein  Thev  are  p;ut  or 
our  rural  electric  s\  stems  and  thev  are 
ire-itcd  ju-t  ':kc  all  ihe  rest  of  it  in  the  hill 
Of  court^e.  thev  v. ill  not  get  much,  if  an\. 
2-pcrcent  money.  I  rcroRnize  thru  And  I 
rerogniye  that  most  nl  the  money  will  he 
lui;)ier  pnccfl  mor.ev  because  of  the  criteria, 
hut  ive  v.UI  r.nplv  the  s:\i:ie  iiUcila  to  ever' - 
hodx . 

He  indicated  veiy  clearly.  Mi.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  was  stipposed  to  be  no 
distinction  beivveen  the  two  types  ol 
loans. 

Mr.  Prisident.  I  have  written  the 
Adniini.strator  of  PPJA.  specifically  ask- 
ing him  tile  legal  basis  for  his  proposed 
polio  change.  I  am  firuily  convinced 
that  no  sucli  basis  can  be  foiuid.  1  visk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  letter  to 
Adniini.strator  Hamil  be  printed  in  tiie 
R.'.i  rcD  at  the  concluMon  of  mv  remarks 

Tlic  ACTING  PRFSIDhNT  pro  tem- 
pore  V/ithout  ub.jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1. ' 

^'r.  ALIEN.  I  join  v.ith  the  distin- 
•-■uislied  Senator  irom  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
Aboi'he/K'  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  iMr.  Chiles i  ,ind  my 
other  colleagues  who  liave  spoken  on  this 
sub.iet  t--lhe  riistingui.shed  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  McCi.ukei  and  other.-— m 
opiiosing  this  proposed  policy  change. 

.\r-Rir.  H     1976 
Ml     Damu  A    H  win  . 

W">'»is?ra'or.   Rurol  EI<\inflculion  Adtnin- 
ir<irafion,    U.S.   Department   o/    .inricsi!- 
t'trr.Was'innptnn.D.C. 
Our  Mn.  H-\:.tiL:  This  Uvter  is  hi  refeieure 
lo    y..iir    agencvs    proposed    .siippiement    to 
REA  BuUeiin  .70  fi  a-  published  m  Ihe  Fed- 
eral Register  on  March  11.  1975. 

In  view  of  Congre.ss'  intent  m  eimc'liiL; 
P.L.  93  112  that  no  disimctlon  he  made  in 
the  handling  of  power  supply  or  distriiju- 
tion  loans.  I  would  like  for  you  to  provide 
nse  with  your  agencyV  legal  JMustificatitni  hi 
propaslng  these  change-. 

Further.   1    urge   you    withdraw   this   pro- 
po^d  policy  change  for  the  spc  ific  re.ison 
that  i'  is  contrary  to  law. 
Siiicerch', 

JA^lrs  B.  Alij:-; 

Mr  AHOUPF?,K.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
Irom  Alabama  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter. 

RF.*    LO^N    pi.Ilt  V 

Mr.  Ml. GOVERN.  Mr.  Presiucni.  .'.liru 
the  change  in  REA  loan  policy,  announc- 
ed by  the  Administrator  on  March  11. 
came  to  mv  attention  my  immediate 
ciueslion  \uis  why?  Wliy  doe.s  the  admin- 
istration prt>j)o^e  to  prevent  the  use  of 


insured  I'li'ivs  for  any  but  minor  or  emer- 
gency gen-^ration  and  •:nu!smission  pur- 
poses? 

The  statutes  under  which  RFA  oper- 
ates most  certainly  uo  noi  provide  the 
lusMncaiion.  I  ret  all  very  clearly  that  we 
made  sure  oi  this  vvhen  the  Congre.ss  en- 
acted the  new  REA  legislation— what  is 
no'v  Public  Lav,-  93-32--in  1973.  Our  leg- 
islative action  at  that  time  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  unconstitutional  and  con- 
femptuijus  atniouiuemcnt  by  tlie  admin- 
istration on  December  29.  1972  that  ii 
would  no  longer  administer  the  Rural 
Elec  itifitation  Act.  Th.n  action  did  not 
exactly  enhante  our  trust  in  tlie  admin- 
istration, so  v.e  were  doubly  careful  in 
enactini;  the  new  legislation.  We  extract- 
ed from  the  administ.ation  a  promi.se 
that  it  would  actually  make  loans  from 
(he  re.oUing  iiind  established  by  the  new 
act  and  tliat  it  would  make  such  loans  at 
levels  of  not  less  than  S618  million  per 
year  during  the  remaining  lite  ol  tiie  ad- 
ministration. VVp  also  got  the  adminis- 
traticn  to  drop  its  demand  that  genrra- 
ticn  and  transmi.ssion  loans  be  made  only 
ai  market  rates  of  interest,  leaving  no 
distinction  between  distribution  :.nd 
C».  &  T.  loan  .. 

We  look  into  account  very  preci.selv 
the  lact  that  the  administration  liad 
demonstrated  something  less  than  en- 
tliusiasm  for  the  financing  of  generation 
and  tran.-mii.sion  facilities.  We.  there- 
fore, saw  to  it  that  the  language  of  the 
lev.  act  and  the  intent  of  Congre.ss  as 
expressed  in  the  legislative  historv  pro- 
vided for  G.  i>  T.  funding  under  Ihe  same 
criteria  and  rules  that  applied  to  distri- 
oiitiuii  co-ops.  We  were  trying  to  take  no 
chances  on  that.  I  would  have  made  a 
!.re:'ter  point  of  this  myself  had  I  not 
t>een  satisfied  that  the  law  and  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  were  clear  and  fullv 
adequate  with  respect  to  G.  &  T.  loans. 
.As  it  was.  I  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  atiopt  the  bill.  I  stated  to  this 
body  : 

1  ilnnk  1'  is  tiie  siro;>^,'est  po.ssibl.  ruriU 
elcitnaciition  hUl  we  can  pas.s  m  the  aeii- 
ate  thai  is  veto-proof  It  sh.otiid  have  the 
support  of  the  Admiiu^tratu.n,  everv  indi- 
cation Is  that  It  doe.i.  I  believe  It  proMdes 
is  reas,  uable  level  of  finnncing  f.'r  both  our 
rural  elctric  .sysiems  io;rt  our  rural  rt-ie- 
phone  sy.stems. 

We  had  every  reason  to  e.\pet  t  the  ad- 
unnistration  to  carry  out  the  intent  ol 
Congress  in  administering  this  new  act 

Tlie  only  justification  offered  bv  the 
administration  for  denying  loans  from 
th.e  revolving  fund  for  any  niaior  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities  is  to 
make  the  maximum  amount  of  REA  in- 
jured loan  funds  available  for  the  financ- 
ing of  electric  distribution  facilities.  The 
trouble  v  ith  that  .justification  is  tliaf  it 
has  big  holes  in  it.  Congre.'-s  has  put  a 
floor  under  insured  loans  but  not  a  ceil- 
ing other  than  the  size  of  the  revolving 
fund.  The  revolving  fund  amounts  to 
billions  of  dollars  enough  that  REA  Is 
continuing  to  lend  from  it  without  re- 
volving any  of  the  mortgages  to  re- 
plenish the  fund.  At  this  time  and  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  availability  of  money 
in  Die  revoUing  fund  is  no  problem.  If 
there  is  any  .s.  arcity.  it  is  one  that  is 
arbitiaiilv  impo.sed  by  the  administia- 


Ai-iU  1",  i.v;.; 
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tioii  like  an  impoundment  of  appro- 
)Miated  funds.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  ad- 
inini.-tration  i.s  again  acting  in  high- 
iianded.  capricious  fa.shion  and  should 
he  stopped  from  doing  so. 

II  there  is  sonir  other  explanation,  the 
:'iiinini.stration  will  have  an  optiortuiiity 
10  ))rav  ide  it  to  us. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture ai^.d  Forestry,  if  it  appears  to  be 
ncces-ary.  I  shall  propose  that  we  hold 
a  hearing  on  this  matter  .so  that  all  the 
facts  may  be  placed  upon  the  table  and 
fully  considered. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  divert  us  need- 
lessly from  other  pressing  tasks  if  the  ad- 
ministration should  force  the  Congress, 
once  more,  to  pass  a  new  law  to  tell  them 
to  administer  an  old  law.  We  did  that 
2  years  ago — on  REA.  rural  water  and 
sewer  grants  and  loans,  agricultural 
conservation  programs,  the  water  bank, 
and  more. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  are  unable  to  re- 
solve this  disagreement  by  negotiation, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  do  just  that. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  do  not  have  to 
travel  that  road  once  again. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  today  to  the  new  USDA  policy 
that  cuts  off  5-j)erceiit  REA  insured  loans 
for  generation  and  tiansmission  facili- 
ties. There  are  no  valid  reasons  for  the 
policy  revision,  and  the  action  would 
.seem  to  reflect  the  administration's  lack 
of  commitment  to  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  rural  America.  This  attempt  to 
place  additional  burdens  on  agricultural 
producers  conies  at  a  time  when  other 
costs  have  skyrocketed  for  farmer-mem- 
ber-consumers. I  find  the  proposed  policy 
revision  unfair  and  unwise  as  it  would 
seriously  affect  energy  production  for 
agriculture.  This  proposal  could  have  a 
direct  and  disastrous  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy of  rural  America  and  on  our  future 
efforts  to  effect  adequate,  responsible  re- 
gional power  supply.  The  many  North 
Dakota  people  who  believe  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  is  in  danger  are  not 
alone.  The  message  that  is  coming  to 
Congre.ss  from  all  parts  of  the  country  is 
this:  Any  proposed  cutback  in  insured 
loans  would  increase  the  cost  of  power 
supply  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
is.sue.  Individuals  of  all  political  persua- 
sions recognize  the  great  importance  of 
the  program.  We  cannot  take  responsi- 
bility for  what  the  administration  de- 
cide.s.  but  it  is  essential  that  we  urge  the 
executive  branch  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  Public  Law  93-32.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues fought  hard  and  long  for  this  in- 
sured loan  plan  2  years  ago.  NRECA 
studies,  at  that  time,  showed  that  there 
wa.s  sufficient  funds  in  this  revolving  fund 
to  last  at  least  15  years  for  both  G.  &  T.'s 
and  di.stribution  cooperatives.  The  loss 
ot  the  insured  loan  provisions  would 
precipitate  substantial  wholesale  rate  in- 
creases which  causes  the  cooperatives  to 
increase  rates  to  the  ultimate  consumers. 
H  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  Public 
Law  93-32  establish  a  floor,  not  a  ceiling 
on  available  funds  and  that  the  5-per- 
cent insured  loan  program  was  to  be 
made  available  to  generation  and  trans- 


niLssion  cooperatives  as  well  as  distribu- 
tion cooperatives.  I  am  totally  against 
the  phasing  out  process  of  the  vital  rural 
electric  financing  program. 

RURAL    EI.ECTRIFICATION    ADM  INJ.i .  R ',  1 II  ).N 
PROPOSED    LOAN    POLICY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Rural 
Llectrification  Administration  has  pro- 
posed new  rules  with  regard  to  their  loan 
policy.  Under  this  new  proposal,  they  will 
no  longer  accept  loan  applications  under 
the  insured  loan  program  for  the  financ- 
ing of  major  generation  or  transmission 
facilities.  Instead,  loans  will  be  made 
from  a  lecolving  fund  whicli  consists  of 
loans  and  other  a.ssets  of  the  coopera- 
tives. The  net  effect  of  this  change  would 
be  to  require  these  rural  loans  to  be  made 
at  an  8-percent  interest  rate  as  opposed 
to  ihe  current  5-percent  interest  rate. 

Ill  South  Carolina,  Central  Electric  is 
presently  awaiting  a  decision  from  REA 
concerning  a  pending  transmission  loan. 
Their  request  is  for  a  $14  million  loan  for 
230.000  volts  transmis.sion  lines.  Since  an 
environmental  impact  statement  was  re- 
quired, their  application  was  not  sub- 
mitted lo  REA  until  February  28,  1975. 
REA  then  printed  their  proposed  rules 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  March  11, 
1975,  and  they  determined  that  Central 
Electrics  ajiplication  was  not  previously 
accepted  and  could  not  qualify  for  the  in- 
sured loan  program.  This  determination 
will  of  course  create  a  considerably  in- 
creased burden  upon  Central  Electric  and 
ultimately  their  customers. 

REA  loans  to  rural  electric  systems  in 
South  Carolina  provide  for  service  to  an 
estimated  278.395  rural  consumers  over 
42,828  miles  of  line.  Loans  made  thus  far 
to  the  27  REA  electric  borrowers  in  the 
State,  including  25  cooperatives,  total 
$263,609,545.  The  first  REA  loan  in  the 
State  was  approved  in  September  1935. 
with  the  first  REA-financed  line  ener- 
gized July  1937,  by  the  Greenwood  Coun- 
ty Rural  Electric  System,  Greenwood 
S.C. 

Consumers  served  by  REA  borrowers 
in  the  State  are  using  Increasing  amounts 
of  electricity  on  their  farms,  in  their 
rural  homes  and  businesses.  In  1973.  the 
average  monthly  consumption  per  con- 
sumer was  821  kilowatt  hours,  compared 
with  384  kilowatt  hours  in  1963. 

As  of  January  1,  1975,  REA  had  ad- 
vanced $244,107,256  to  borrowers  in  this 
State.  The  funds  have  been  invested  by 
the  borrowers  in  local  electric  facilities. 
Tlie  borrowers  have  energized  41.431 
miles  of  line  serving  234,052  farm  and 
other  rural  consumers.  Of  the  47.000 
farms  in  the  State,  the  vast  majority  are 
receiving  electric  service,  compared  with 
only  3,796  farms,  or  2.3  percent,  when 
REA  was  created  in  1935. 

By  January  1,  1975,  REA  borrowers  in 
South  Carolina  had  made  a  total  of 
$109,121,263  in  payments  on  their  Gov- 
ernment loans.  The  payments  included 
$66,333,569  repaid  on  principal  as  due. 
$1,764,367  of  principal  paid  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  interest  pavments  of 
$41,023,327. 

Rural  electric  systems  provide  effective 
leadership  in  rural  development  and  are 
committed  to  .serving  all  of  the  people 
in  these  areas,  j  feel  that  this  new  policy 


woalti  he  detrimental  to  this  system.  A^ 
we  all  know,  electricity  is  an  essential 
commodity,  and  I  do  not  favor  incrc.is- 
ing  t)ie  cost  of  this  commodity  to  tlio.se 
laimers  and  rural  people  who  are  all  i  uly 
caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  vaiit 
t  )  join  With  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
!ii\  opiiosilion  to  the  Rural  Electriflcatiou 
Aciministration's  proposed  supplement  to 
Bulletin  20-6.  which,  would  have  the  ef- 
1' ct  of  precluding,  except  in  limited 
special  circumstance^,  the  use  of  the  in- 
sured lo.Tn  program  lor  financing  major 
gci-icration  and  transmission  facilities. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  power  suiJ- 
\Ay  coopsrativc  borrowers  have  to  look 
to  the  guaranteed  loan  program,  with 
Its  open  market  interest  rates,  as  a  major 
source  of  financing  generation  and  tran.'- 
mission  facilities.  But  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  flatly  deny  by  administrative 
edict  the  opportunity  for  power  supjJi^ 
cofips  to  apply  for  insured  5  iser.  cut 
Irjr.ns. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  lo 
me  that  such  action  may  very  well  I:e 
illcyal.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  tiie  legislative  history  of  this  )iar- 
ticular  question  and.  as  I  read  it.  the 
congressional  intent  and  the  letter  ol 
the  law  'Public  Law  93-32 >  are  quit" 
clcrir:  power  supply  borrowers  are  not  to 
he  denied  access  to  the  insured  loan 
prnm-am. 

The  costs  of  generating  electricit.\  Lotji. 
ii  ■  Die  investor-owned  companies  and  the 
c;nps  have  increased  dramatically.  And 
in  iccor'nition  of  this,  the  administia- 
uon  is  seeking  to  provide  various  tyj-cs 
of  si)pcial  assistance  to  the  electric  uuii- 
lios.  Therefore,  it  is  all  the  more  appro- 
priate, it  seems  to  me,  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  to  lake 
this  step  at  this  time  to  preclude  the  use 
of  an  insured  loan  program  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  g.rnrration  and  transmisMon 
f.i'^'ilities. 

In  Kansas,  cur  rural  electric  distribu- 
tion system  are  very  much  concerned 
ahout  future  power  supplies  and  are  tiy- 
ip.'-;  to  make  sure  they  have  access  to  i.Jl 
.s'unccs  that  should  be  available  to  them. 
In  1974.  Sunflower  Electric  Cooperative 
obtained  from  REA  an  insured  loan  lor 
SI  .5  million,  and  as  I  understand  the 
monosed  change  in  REA  policy,  it  would 
in-'r-clude  such  a  loan  in  the  future  excejit 
m  some  very  unusual  circumstance, 

Mr  President.  I  urge  the  admini.-n..- 
tiQii  nut  to  adopt  thi.s  proiioscd  rule 
cl:  )i;l:^. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  a:~ 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  I  am  pleased  that  .so 
many  of  our  colleagues  are  taking  this 
opiiortunity  to  discuss  a  policy  proposal 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

This  is  a  program  which  has  been  im- 
portant to  me  during  many  of  my  veais 
of  .-ervice  in  this  body.  Prior  to  becoming 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  I  served 
for  several  years  as  the  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrification. 

1  support  the  REA  program.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  single  pro- 
grams iliat  this  Government  has  under- 
taken. 
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Oihcr  Members  of  this  body  will  recall, 
as  I  do.  the  fnistiating  procej^s  which 
tied  as  up  for  so  many  montJis  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  9.jd  Congress  juH  J  years 
aj:o. 

Ir,  became  ncc£s;-ary  for  the  Cont;re.ss 
to  fuiict  bills,  one  by  one.  mandating  that 
the  admiiii.straUun  c.xecure  the  lav/  as 
Che  Congiess  enactod  it.  One  by  one.  we 
had  to  reuusrate  programs,  many  of  them 
important  rural  i-rogranis.  wiiiai  had 
b?en  termii-.ated  arbitrarily. 

One  .^uch  program  was  tlie  HEA  pro- 
gram. 

The  legislation  eiuuted  bv  the  9.3d 
Congress  to  get  the  REA  program  biick 
o!i  track  was  compromise  Iceislation.  It 
replaced  the  previous  direct  loan  pru- 
giam  with  a  .sjstjm  of  insured  and  y»M- 
anteed  leans,  with  cert j in  criteria  f(ir 
ehKibility  for  such  loans. 

We  piuvided  a  .system  );y  uiuch  it 
ci.idd  be  detei mined  what  borrowers 
uere  lenst  able  to  pay  higher  n-Jes.  and 
provided  for  them  a  specnl  L>-i)erccnt 
rate.  Abo\e  that,  we  provided  a  5-percc!;t 
rate.  And  for  particularly  large  canilal 
requirements,  v.e  authori^:ed  a  new  loan 
girirantee  program. 

N'owhere  in  that  law  do  I  find  any 
reference  wiiich  would  empower  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  REA  to  determine  tirt 
distribution  caoi.crativts  alone  shouli 
get  insured  loans  and  t!iat  power  supply 
cooperatives  slionid  t,el  only  uuarnntecd 
loans  at  commercial  interest  rates. 

Yet  iliat  is  the  effect  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's announced  intention  of  rrvislnc; 
REA  Bulletin  20-6.  as  published  in  th" 
Ftdtial  Re-^ister  on  March  11  last. 

Nowhere  in  that  law  do  I  find  ourhor- 
ity  for  the  Administrator  of  REA  to  de- 
termine that  he  will  no  longer  accept 
applications  from  ijower  supply  l:nirow  - 
eis  for  insured  loans. 

Yet  that  is  what  the  Admmistrator  hn<; 
done. 

Nowhere  :n  that  law  do  I  find  author- 
ity for  the  Administrator  of  REA  to  limit 
to  SIO  million  the  availability  of  insured 
loans  to  distribution  cooperatives  for 
power  supply  facilities  which  they  mav 
build  incident  to  their  distribution 
functions. 

Yet  thai  is  what  the  Administrator  has 
projjosed. 

Mr.  President.  leRi.slative  historv  mav 
tend  to  become  difficult  to  plumb  as  time 
pas.^es  and  memories  fade.  But  the  legis- 
lative histo!-y  of  this  law.  Public  Law  93- 
32.  is  tiesh  and  clear:  it  i-,  iKt  \et  2  vears 
old. 

The  chairman  of  the  Hou.-e  Committee 
on  Agriculture  at  the  time  of  enactment. 
Mr.  PoACE.  still  serves  in  the  Conpnes^;." 
The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aixriculture  and  Forestry  still  serves. 
The  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
AgMcultmal  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation. Mr.  McGovFRN-.  still  serves. 

Tlie  language  of  the  law  and  the  words 
of  our  respective  committee:,'  reports  are 
concise  and  clear.  They  state  withont 
ciuestion  that  the  Con^re-ss  intends  tliat 
RE.\  contuiue  to  finance  borrowers  for 
tiie  i)urposes  .si>elled  out  in  the  act— ven- 
eration, transmission,  and  distribution. 
1  hope  that  the  Administrator  will  re- 
consider his  proposal  in  the  li-:ht  of  com- 
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ments  which  it  is  receiving  from  borrow  - 
ers  across  the  land. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  it  will  not  he 
necessary  once  again  to  legislate  direc- 
tion to  the  administratiuii  to  carrv  i.ut 
the  intent  of  the  Congre.ss. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  authorized  tr.e 
Subcommittee  on  Artiiciilturnl  Credit  to 
hold  hcarincs  on  the  Administrators 
prr.po.ced  poli;--.  Afrain.  I  ho::e  that  ir 
'^"'V  ;y>t  bo  nece  ;^niy  to  t'o  so. 

I  do  jiot  vish  further  confrcnration 
1.V-..  ..cell  the  Coa.-ftc,s  and  liic  Excrutt'.e. 
It  is  my  iir.,-c  Hint  this  matter  can  be 
re.HV.vGd  in  »•  coopfrali.e  majinrr,  :>••- 
rn:ua-is  ro  the  law. 

T.r\  iT.i.«":n  LOAN  rciTicY  is  in.  <  .m.  \uu 

INFL  VlKiJVART 

M..  Pi?OXMlRE.  Mr.  Preside nt.  I  mu-L 
voice  my  strong  objections  to  the  loan 
pohjy  changes  proixiscd  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration in  the  March  i:  Fcdtnal 
Keri-^ter. 

■ilice  changes,  i;s  proposed,  would  in 
ellect  prevent  rural  electric  cooperatives 
from  getting  the  standard  .'i-percent  in- 
sured loans  for  generation  and  transmis- 
sion facilities.  Instead,  it  wuuid  require 
that  such  lOKiis  be  made  at  tiie  Federal 
Government's  cos t-of -borrow im; — undtr 
REA's  guaranteed  loan  program,  where 
the  interest  rates  now  run  at  8-pcrceul 
or  higher. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  pi-Dposal  .shows  a 
blataiit  di  ^regard  for  the  intent  and  t!ie 
letter  of  the  law  i)assed  bv  Congress  in 
1973  'Public  Law  93-:52'.  which  .sjjecifi- 
cally  reriuiivd  that  REA  not  make  anv 
distmction     between     peneiation     ar.d 
transmission  loans  and  distribution  loans 
in  financing  rural  electric  prolects.  The 
VJli   Rural    Electrincntion   Act    amend- 
ments stated  that  .5-pcrcent  insured  loans 
would   be   made   available   to  all  appli- 
cants, distribution  and  G.  &  T.  alike  who 
were  not  eligible  for  REA's  otlier  2  per- 
cent money.  Nowhere  did   the  act  au- 
thorize REA  to  require  generation  and 
trtnsmi-sion   borrowers   to   pav  market 
rates  for  their  loans;  on  the  contran-. 
the  House  of  Representatives  specifically 
rejected     an     admiiiistration-supijortcd 
amendment   offered  on  the  Hou-e  floor 
which  v.ould  ha'.e  provided  this  autlior- 
ify.  The  will  of  Congress  could  hardly 
be  clearer  in  this  matter— that  5  percent 
RE.\   insured   loans   be   freelv  available 
for  all  aspects  of  the  vit  il  effort  to  su-^oly 
electricity  to  our  rural  areas. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  disregard  for 
the  intent  of  the  law.  the  projio.sed  REA 
policy  change  wotild  result  in  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  cost  of  electricity  to 
farmers  and  other  niral  residents  al- 
ready hard  hit  bv  our  cuiTent  economic 
problems.  And  I  must  emphasize  that  in- 
ll.i'imnry  impact  of  this  policy  will  not 
fall  on  ,iust  this  one  group.  The  rliijile 
effect  of  increased  electricity  costs  to  the 
fanner  and  the  rancher  wlil  show  up  in 
everybody's  food  bills  across  the  country 
and  we  all  know  that  the  rising  cost  of 
food  is  one  of  the  crudest  taxes  exacted 
by  inflation  and  recession. 

Lest  anyone  be  inclined  to  underesti- 
mate the  cost  burden  involved  In  the 
proposed  REA  Interest  rate  hike,  let  me 
give  my  colleagues  -ome  idea  of  the  im- 


pact tliis  poli-y  cliange  would  have  on 
the  r'Tal  electric  cooi^erotives  in  n^y 
Stale  of  Wiscoiv-in  alone. 

The  Badger  Po- er  Gioitp.  located  in 
ea^t-ccntial  Wiscoi>.sin.  which  serves 
27.000  people,  has  an  application  in  for 
a  SlOO  million  generation  and  trausir.iv- 
;ion  loan  to  meet  tlie  lising  demand  for 
c!pctric-l  ro"er.  If  tl.ey  aie  forced  to 
t-'ke  an  8-n"ive".t  gi'.;irantcfd  REA  loan 
rather  thrvi  a  5-p"rcent  in.-ured  loan'-t 
nil  post  th.-m  J=:j.3n,0C0  more  a  vear  iii 
intf-r-st  pa'-ments.  This  would  repve-,ciit 
a  70-nc.rccnt  ir"rer!:  c  in  tl^.e  inlerest  co-.l 
'■■f  the  loan. 

The  Dair\l,ind  PoAer  Cooperative  lo- 
cited  o!x  the  Mississippi  Ri\er  near  La 
Cro.s..e.  Vi\:<...  is  the  largest  coope'-atively 
owned  power  pio.ioct  ui  tiie  countrv  with 
l.'J.non  mem!:.:rs.  It  now  has  a  S121  mil- 
\ici\  lean  application  I'-^i-ding  with  REA 
If  Dairyland  is  reaniied  to  take  aa^S- 
j-.c-r.-^ent  gnar-^ntecd  loan  ratlier  than  a 
5-perccnt  insured  loan  for  its  new  powtr 
supply  fa-.ihties.  lhp;i  tlie  cooperative's 
nKinbers  will  have  to  bear  an  additional 
vf^arly  interest  cost  burden  of  $363,000 
I  ..rthcrmore.  Dairyland  plar.s  to  m.ike 
another  application  within  2  years  to 
builrl  a  new  !)owerplant  now  projected 
to  co.-t  SlOO  million.  A  3-percoi'.t  rise  in 
the  interest  rate  will  iinnose  an  add-- 
tional  cost  of  .«;300.000  a  year  for  that 
new  plant,  tiot  even  taking  into  account 
the  effects  of  infiation  in  the  ne.xt  2 
years. 

The  bottom  line  price  of  REA's  new 
poii.y  vui  be  inflation  in  the  cost  of 
electricity  to  t!ie  consumer.  According 
to  estimates  provided  me  by  tiie  Wiscon- 
•m  Electric  Cooperative  .Association,  aii 
increase  in  REA  generation  and  trans- 
mission loan  rates  from  5  to  8  percent 
will  push  up  the  electrical  bills  of  Wis- 
consin farmers  and  other  rural  residents 
by  at  least  70  percent  and  posoiblv  as 
much  as  100  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  REA  policy  change 
i.>  insupportable  and  unconscionable.  In 
view  of  current  economic  conditions. 
!;articularly  as  they  affect  power  supply 
s\ stems,  there  could  be  no  worse  time  to 
propose  a  termination  of  REA-insured 
loans  for  generation  and  transmi.s.sioa 
syste!ns. 

Furthermore.  I  find  it  totallv  incon- 
gruous that  the  Administrator  of  REA 
is  proi5o.-.ing  to  place  an  enormous  addi- 
tional cost  burden  on  rural  electric  co- 
operatives at  the  same  time  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  proposing  to 
confer  a  number  of  benefits  on  pri- 
vately owned  utility  companies  to  en- 
courage construction  of  electrical  gen- 
erating plants. 

Given  the  enormous  infiation  in  en- 
ergy costs  in  the  past  couple  of  years, 
the  Federal  Government  must  do  every- 
thing po-ssible  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
nece.-.sary  additional  power  supplv  facil- 
ities throughout  the  country. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President.  I  see  absolutely 
no  justification  for  penalizing  rural  elec- 
t;ic  cooperatives  through  this  illegal  and 
infiationary  new  loan  policy  proposed 
by  tlie  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, and  I  urge  that  the  supplement  to 
REA  Bulletin  20-6  published  In  the 
Ma  roll  II  Federal  Register  be  rescinded. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  new  USDA  policy  to  cut  off  in- 
sured loans  to  all  REA  power-supply-type 
borrowers  would  be  another  blow  to  the 
Iramers  of  Minnesota  who  are  already 
having  a  difficult  time  sm'viving  the 
present  economic  hardship.  We  must  re- 
member lire  large  responsibility  that  has 
been  placed  upon  the  rural  electric  co- 
operative system  to  bring  service  to  the 
.■-parsely  settled  areas  of  our  country.  To 
provide  this  service,  they  have  had  to 
build  a  vast  number  of  miles  of  trans- 
mission and  distribution  lines.  This  re- 
sults in  their  having  approximately  4 
con-sumers  per  mile  of  line,  as  opposed  to 
something  in  the  order  of  35  customers 
per  mile  on  the  average  investor-owned 
utility  system.  This  is  a  terrific  economic 
penalty  for  the  cooperative  system  to 
overcome. 

Congress  has  realized  this  hardship 
and  for  that  reason  has  annually  made 
a  certain  amount  of  money  available  to 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
for  loans  to  the  cooperatives  at  a  5-per- 
cent interest  rate  under  the  insured  loan 
program.  This  program  by  no  means  pro- 
vides all  of  the  capital  required  by  the 
coop°ratives,  but  helps  in  a  small  way 
to  offset  the  penalty  of  serving  a  sparse- 
ly settled  area.  The  power-supply-type 
borrower  particularly  will  require  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  capital  in  the  future 
as  compared  to  past  requirements  to  pro- 
vide their  member-owners  with  their 
power  needs. 

For  example,  we  presently  have  two  of 
our  largest  generation  and  transmission 
cooperatives  in  Minnesota  involved  in  a 
joint  venture  to  build  two  500  megawatt 
generating  units  to  provide  power  for 
their  members  covering  about  two-thirds 
of  the  rm-al  area  of  Minnesota.  The  total 
cost  of  the  project,  including  generation, 
transmission  and  coal  mining  facilities, 
is  estimated  to  be  $633  million.  Of  this 
amount  they  have  obtained  insured 
loans  from  REA  for  nearly  $83  million. 
This  represents  only  about  13  percent  of 
the  project's  capital  requirements.  The 
remaining  capital  requirements  of  $550 
million  will  already  have  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere  at  a  considerably  higher  rate 
of  interest. 

Under  the  proposed  new  USDA  policy 
no  part  of  a  project  such  as  this  would  • 
be  financed  under  the  5 -percent  insured 
loan  program.  In  this  case,  had  the  two 
cooperatives  had  to  also  borrow  the  $83 
million  at  pay  8  percent  interest  instead 
of  5  percent,  the  extra  cost  to  the  rural 
consumers  of  Minnesota  for  just  the  one 
project  would  have  been  $60  million  over 
a  30-year  repayment  period. 

In  addition  to  the  generating  facilities, 
these  generation  and  transmission  coop- 
eratives will  also  have  capital  require- 
ments for  other  system  improvements 
and  expansion  needed  to  keep  up  with 
load  growth.  It  was  clearly  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  a  portion  of  the  5-percent 
insured  loan  fund  be  made  available  to 
power-supply-type  borrowers.  This  point 
was  debated  by  the  Congress,  and  there 
should  be  no  mistake  about  It.  This 
change  in  policy  by  the  administration 
IS  a  total  disregard  of  the  Intent  of  the 
law  approved  by  the  Congress.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  continuing  to  provide 


a  small  percentage  of  the  capital  re- 
quirements of  power-supply-type  bor- 
rowers under  the  present  5-percent  In- 
sured loan  program  is  really  a  small  con- 
tribution toward  their  inherent  high  cost 
of  serving  our  rural  communities  with 
electric  energy  so  vitally  needed  by  our 
farmers  in  producing  the  ever  increasing 
food  requirements  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
voice  my  strong  opposition  to  the  new- 
policy  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration published  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  March  11,  1975,  whereby 
loans  would  not  be  made  in  excess  of 
$10  million  for  power  supply  facilities  un- 
der the  insured  loan  program.  Money  for 
those  loans  come  from  a  revolving  fund 
made  up  primarily  of  loans  and  other 
assets  of  the  cooperatives  at  an  interest 
rate  of  5  percent.  By  this  proposal,  loans 
would  be  guaranteed  loans  with  interest 
rates  currently  at  about  8  percent  with 
fimds  from  the  Federal  financing  bank 
which  is  financed  by  bond  sales  on  the 
private  money  market. 

This  new  policy  must  be  rescinded. 
It  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  present 
law,  but  it  is  contrary  to  our  national 
objective  of  keeping  the  cost  of  energy 
dowTi  and  will  have  the  effect  of  knock- 
ing out  the  insured  loan  program  en- 
tirely. 

The  language  and  legislative  history  of 
Public  Law  93-32,  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act,  including  the  exchange  of  views 
and  agreement  between  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  which  preceded 
its  enactment,  is  clear  that  this  pro- 
posed policy  change  is  contrary  to  the 
statute  on  which  it  is  purportedly 
grounded  and  thus  unlawful. 

The  conference  report  on  Public  Law 
93-32  stated  that  5  percent  loans  would 
be  available  to  all  applicants,  distribu- 
tion and  generation  and  transmission 
alike,  who  were  not  eligible  for  2  percent 
loans.  Guaranteed  loans  were  recognized 
as  an  addition  or  supplement  to  insured 
loans.  In  fact,  according  to  Congress- 
man POAGE's  statement  in  submitting  the 
conference  report  to  the  House,  the  ad- 
ministration had  pledged  that  such  loans 
would  be  approved  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  and  rates  of  interest  as 
were  applicable  to  loans  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  limiting  the  availabil- 
ity of  insured  loans  to  $10  million  has  no 
more  factual  or  legal  justification  than 
for  the  complete  denial  of  these  loans 
to  generation  and  transmission  systems. 
There  could  be  hardly  a  worse  time  to 
propose  the  termination  of  REA  insured 
loans  for  generation  and  transmission 
purposes.  That  aid,  now  more  than  ever, 
is  desperately  needed.  And  clearly  con- 
tinuing that  need  will  benefit  all  dis- 
tribution borrowers,  not  merely  the  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  them  who  are 
members  of  power  supply  cooperatives. 
Finally,  it  is  totally  inconsistent  for 
the  administration,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  advocate  the  en- 
actment of  new  legislation  that  would 
confer  a  major  package  of  benefits  on  one 
group  of  electric  utilities  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  generating  plants 
while  at  tlie  same  time,  its  administra- 


tor of  the  REA  is  proposing  withdrawal 
of  utility  systems. 

Rural  areas  contain  one-quarter  to 
one-half  of  our  poor  people  and  nearlv 
10  percent  of  our  substandard  housin;,'. 
Rural  electricity  demands  are  doubling 
every  7  years.  The  REA  cooperatives  pro- 
vide many  of  tliese  areas  with  their  en- 
ergy needs  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  wiiii 
excellent  service.  In  Indiana,  the  need  io,- 
the  continuation  of  this  service  is  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  rural  residents 
and  by  many  in  the  urban  areas. 

The  record  of  the  REA  since  its  in;-ep- 
lion  in  1936  is  outstanding.  The  RE.A  has 
financed  over  1.7  million  miles  of  el-jclric 
lines,  thousands  of  substations,  and  al- 
most 200  generating  plants  in  46  States. 
Today,  over  7  million  consumers  recei'.e 
power  from  REA  lines.  Since  1936,  there 
h.as  been  an  increase  of  over  80  percent 
in  the  number  of  rural  homes  which  have 
electric  service.  It  is  not  surprising  the 
l)ublic  is  alarmed  when  such  actions  as 
this  proposed  policy  is  published. 

This  action  by  the  REA  Administrator 
must  be  rever.sed.  The  fate  of  milli.-jns 
v.ho  depend  on  the  REA  is  at  stake 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
my  colleagues  who  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  bringing  this  all-important  mairler 
involving  rural  electrification  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  today,  I  hope  the 
administration  will  study  the  record  that 
is  being  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  and  take  appropriate  action. 

Earlier  this  week  we  went  into  tJiis 
matter  initially  when  we  had  Secretaiy 
Butz  and  his  associates  before  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  .Ap- 
propriations Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  I  raised  this  matter  witli  the 
Secretary  on  the  assvimption  that  a  pol- 
icy matter  and  a  change  of  this  signifi- 
cance would  have  been  discussed  and 
resolved  at  tlie  highest  level  within  the 
Department.  That  assumption  turned  out 
to  be  erroneous.  Neither  Secretary  But.', 
nor  Under  Secretary  Campbell  was  fr 
miliar  with  this  proposal. 

Notwithstanding  their  lack  of  the  fa- 
miliarity with  this  proposal.  Secretary 
Butz  and  Under  Secretary  Campbell  were 
most  forcefully  advised  that  members  of 
the  subcommittee  felt  very  strongly  that 
this  proposal  ran  completely  contrary  to 
the  clearly  expressed  intent  of  Congress, 
It  was  pointed  out  that  a  proposal  similar 
to  this  one  had  been  proposed  as  a  part 
of  the  REA  legislation  2  years  ago  and 
had  been  firmly  rejected  by  Congress. 
We  impres.sed  upon  them  that  we  con- 
sidered this  to  be  a  guise  to  do  adminis- 
tratively what  they  did  not  and  could  not 
accomplish  legislatively  2  years  ago. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  visit  from  some  high 
ofTicials  within  the  Department  who  were 
responsible  for  initiating  this  projiosal 
and  who  were  more  familiar  with  it.  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  when  they  ad- 
vised me  that  they  were  unaware  of  the 
legislative  history  of  this  proposal  when 
it  was  considered  2  years  ago.  When  I 
explained  my  understanding  of  the  leg- 
islative history  and  advised  them  thai 
this  had  been  considered  and  rejected  by 
Congi-ess  they  were  in  a  much  better  po- 
sition to  understand  the  hostility  and 
indignation  with  which  this  proposal 
was  leceived  by  the  Congress. 
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I  presume  by  now  these  departmental 
oi'iriul.s  have  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view in  some  detail  that  leKislalive  rec- 
f.id.  Lilcewi^e.  I  am  cc-rtain  that  this  dis- 
fiiy  iou  vLI  be  mo.  t  helpful  to  them  in 
r^  ...:-. Ji:g  v.hatevcr  doubt  mitiht  remain 
ii.  10  conf,resoional  Liitcnl.  As  I  indicated 
» ariifr.  I  hops  tliej  v.ill  boih  read  and 
J:<>ed  this  debate. 

i\Ir.  President.  I  lejral  Ihi.s  incident 
tliut  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
rnntroversy  and  so  nuich  emclion.  Some 
have  charL;ed  tliat  the  Department  is  act- 
iiiy  illegally ;  oihei.N  have  e:»pre.>.';ed  it  as 
ttieir  acting  in  contempt  of  Con{;rcs3; 
ethers  have  been  content  to  simply 
charge  them  -v^ith  failure  to  foUov.-  clear 
congre.'-sional  pohty.  But  \.hat.cvir  name 
or  description  r>  u.-cd  it  is  c'ear  to  me 
th;-,i  ilie  Department  acted  nio  -t  unwisely 
in  tins  regard.  After  tliey  ha^■e  had  an 
tijp'jrtuniiy  to  rovie-.v  the  ictjiclaiive  his- 
tory mcluuini,'  tlie  r-r-cord  keinj;  m.rdo 
I'.tre  today,  I  am  confident  that  tiicy  will 
rei'lize  their  erroi-s  and  art  accordingly. 
It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  tiie  wisest 
course  open  to  them 

Mr  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.h 
li  iidd  my  voice  to  those  of  my  distin- 
Kui-^hed  colleagues  vho  speak  out  today 
again-st  a  polirv  change  proposed  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
whi'.h.  II  implemented,  would  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  cost  of  f^eneratint; 
ple':tric  pouer  in  rural  and  suburban 
Amcric.i.  resulting  in  higher  electricity 
rates  for  the  Nation's  farmers  and  rural 
residents  at  the  wor.-^t  imaein;:ble  time. 
A.s  we  all  know,  farmers  and  r;;nchers 
today  are  strugslins  with  one  of  the 
worst  cost-price  squeezes  in  the  Nation's 
liistory  caused  larnelv  by  skvrocketing 
enertjy  costs.  For  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deliberately  add  to  this  burden 
by  incrcHMnir  what  it  cn.->ts  rural  electric 
members  to  Erenerate  electricity  is  sim- 
ply uncon^Tinn  >ble. 

Under  the  new  policy,  lonns  of  more 
th;in  510  mi'lion  for  construction  of  een- 
eratinfr  and  transmission  facilities  will 
not  be  made  under  the  insured  loan  pro- 
cram  which  carri?s  an  interc-t  rate  of 
5  percent,  but  will  have  to  be  flnmced 
bv  'niarantped  loans  from  the  Federal 
Financlns;  B->nk  be.irin^  a  current  in- 
terest rate  of  about  8  percent.  The  Trl- 
State  Generation  and  Transmission  As- 
soci.Uion.  Inc  .  In  Colorado  advises  me 
that  If  this  policv  had  been  In  effect 
when  they  recently  concluded  arrange- 
ments for  almost  S44  million  In  Insured 
loan  fuiKis  for  transmission  facilities, 
the  annual  Interest  rate  increase  would 
have  amounted  to  Sli'j  million.  The  im- 
pact this  would  have  on  electricity  rates 
Is  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  policy 
change  Ls  another  in  a  continuing  series 
of  imwarranted  attacks  on  the  rural  elec- 
tric system  by  the  administration,  and  It 
must  be  stopped.  The  rural  electric  sys- 
tem has  been  a  model  to  the  world  of 
what  can  be  achieved  in  the  development 
of  rural.  Inaccessible  areas,  through  the 
cooperation  of  Government  and  private 
enterprise  In  a  joint  program  to  fulfill  a 
need  which  could  not  otherwise  be  met. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  key  elements  In 
the  astounding  development  and  expan- 
sion of  American  agriculture  and  the 
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populating-  of  rural  areas  of  America 
v%hich  othervrise  would  have  been  un- 
able to  attract  residents. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  is 
tivins'  to  achieve  by  administrative  fiat 
wiiat  it  could  not  achieve  by  law  ^hen 
the  REA  loan  pro^iram  was  revised  by 
Co.".:,rc.ss  in  iy73  to  create  v.hat  has 
proved  a  very  i.ucces:.ful  loan  protram 
at  a  relatively  low  cost  to  tlie  Govcni- 
niL'i.t.  Consrcss  reiectcd  tlio  rpnioath 
row  being  advocated  by  the  REA,  and 
cho.;.'  to  make  in.sured  loans  aviulable  to 
members  for  the  construction  of  major 
po.vcr  tran-sniission  facilities.  We  should 
roj.^ct  tiie  administration's  proposaL. 
a','ain.  and  insure  the  contimudion  of  Iho 
La  ured  Ijvu  iu-o[:riit:i  for  as  lony  as  it  U 
r.j  d  d. 

At  llii;i  point,  ;-.r>-.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  tv.o  letters 
iiirrted  in  tlie  Record  from  rural  elcc- 
iri.;  mfmbeio  in  my  State,  .stating  their 
ob.icctions  to  tiie  proposed  policy  change 
ini  inking  ConjjrtjjS  to  prevent  it. 

In  rlo.^uig,  let  me  thank  my  distin- 
feui.-hed  colleague  from  SouUi  Dakota  tor 
providing  this  opportunity  for  a  meaning- 
ful discussion  of  this  vital  i.ssue.  and  for 
4>ivinK  me  the  chance  to  register  my  op- 
position to  this  e.\tremcly  ill-advised  pro- 
iiosal  in  concert  with  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  share  my  \iew. 

Thcra  being  no  obiection.  the  Itttc-r 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoki), 
as  follows; 

TP.r-STATE  GlNLRATION  .\NU  TR,\No- 

.Mis.-io.v  AsaOC'Urio.M.  Inc., 

Denver,  Colo.,  April  1.  t'jr't. 
Ilm;    Fi.riyn  K.  H.v.'^Kr.Li,, 
US  Senn'r. 
Va.!nii(/t'>n.  D.C. 

Dfar  .Skn-at.-iii  ItA'.Kn  I  •  Nolice  lia.<  b<-f;i 
fileJ  l.i  -the  Federal  Reijisier  that  changes 
are  beins;  propcsed  in  the  financing  of  certain 
rural  eleciriflc^itiou  borrowers,  and  we  think 
you  oiit'ht  to  be  aware  of  both  the  proposed 
chD.i^cb  aad  Their  impact  on  tlie  co-^t  oi  elec- 
tric service  to  consumers  In  rural  Col  ,rado 
RE.^  propo.>;e>!  to  establish  new  lending  pol- 
icies for  funds  with  which  to  construct  nen- 
eraUns;  and  tran.sml.s.slon  facilities.  Tlie  net 
p'fp.  t  of  ihe  chaiifjc  will  be  to  liicrcase  f,'reatl> 
l.ne  ct'St  of  money  for  'ra-  sml-^s.on  lacUltles 
Prepeutly  Tn-State  is  able  to  iitiUze  REA.'i 
insured  and  guaranteed  lending  programs  In 
a  balanced  manner  that  we  think  i-.  fiiir  and 
equitable  Our  present  biicklxjne  traasnus- 
Mon  .system  can  pres,ently  be  augiii"  i,ted  and 
strene-.hened  with  new  i'aclUties  which  can 
be  financed  through  the  insured  program  at 
an  Uiterest  rate  of  5  . ,  This  rate  was  estab- 
ll.-.hed  by  the  amended  Rural  Elec:nticalion 
Act  in  May  PJTJ.  Addlt;o:;aIly.  one-half  the 
cost  of  power  supply  transmission  facilities 
«»hose  a.ssoc!a»ed  with  new  generation)  can 
be  funded  at  5  per  cent. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  that  utilizes 
the  services  of  the  Federal  Fuianciag  Bank 
is  the  iource  for  funds  for  new  generation 
and  for  the  other  one-half  of  the  tran.smls- 
ston  facilities  needed  to  move  that  power 
into  the  backbone  tran-smlsslon  svstem.  The 
ccwt  of  Interest  for  these  funds  varle.i  with 
the  current  market  for  Federal  Ls-sues.  but 
recently  has  been  approximately  8  percent. 

Trl-State  recently  consummated  arranye- 
tnenta  for  nearly  $44,000,000  In  Insured  loan 
funds  for  tranainlsslou  facilities.  If  the  new 
policy  had  been  In  effect  at  the  time  the 
loan  was  made,  the  annual  Interest  co.>5t  on 
ihuse  funds  would  be  Uicreased  $1  ',j  miUlou. 
We  see  no  need  to  burden  our  consumers 
with  this  additional  cost  when  adequate 
fund-i  can  be  made  available  to  us  under  the 


5'  :.  -urcd  loan  progimn.  The  consumer  Is 
loready  beating  co.st  increase  burdens  that 
uppoiir  to  be  iincomroUable.  Tiu,  propasea 
:i.crc.v->-  111  CC-.1  ci'i  lie  controHtd. 

You  ni.iy  already  be  aware  that  Se.'.ator 
Al>oi;re.'!«  of  Suuth  D.ikota  has  scheduled  a 
c<iU.ic;i.y  on  the  floor  f'f  the  Senate  Ap.-ii  lo  to 
fii'.."rrs  thi'i  proposed  chani;e.  V,"e  would  ap. 
prcc.aie  nny  contribution  you  could  make 
to  thf'.t  ciiiloriuy  ill  support  of  continuing 
REX'..  pre.seia  policy  of  funding  backbone 
iiati--i:iis.',ion  facilities  for  rural  people 
iluouijh  the  insured  proj,rain. 

We  would  be  liappv-  to  dl-.cu-s  thl^  iralier 
•  111;  '-nu  by  telephone. 

Ke-p'^r  tfuHy  yours, 

Wi:NDti.i.  J.  Gmjwui'id. 
yxccxilice  I'irc-Pn-sifh  'it. 

yiorsiMN  Vii-W 

iarr  IMC  ASiilTTATION.  INC., 

Lur.oji.  Colo..  McTt'i  :?.<?,  nrs. 

"-• .  1  ..' .  r  Fl  'lYD  HAS:«Ftt.. 

O'ft  !:,  nutr  Office  BtiiMin^. 
W'ji't  ingtnn,  D.C. 

T>i.\v.  Sen.\tcs  H.\skc!t.:  >;.-j  doti'^t  you  ure 
r.'.v.Tre  of  the  propo<c'J  r'  le  clian'/e  icopv  nt- 
f  iched  1  by  the  Rural  Electrincatiou  Adminls- 
'r.'ition  which  would  end  insured  loaiw  lu 
f  .NCfiis  of  ten  milhon  dollars  t..)  ^enerauon 
r  .id  tni.i.->missijn  cooperatives. 

In  tl'.ese  days  of  inflation  and  ener|L,y 
fciiortages,  ii  is  difficult  to  understand  this 
action  by  the  Administrator. 

MoiMitain  View  Elec  trie  serves  a  Inrge  are.i 
ill  es.sierii  Co!ora:lo  and  nuuli  of  the  rural 
imd  i^uburbr-n  area  around  Colo:;ido  Springi 

If  this  rule  is  permitted  to  s,o  into  etfect 
•t  can  only  result  in  increased  power  costs  to 
lis,  which  we  in  turn  will  have  to  pa-ss  on  to 
fi.ir  cor.sumers. 

-MVEA  is  already  faced  this  year  with  n 
probable  iiKie^.se  in  '.vholesale  pov.tT  cu-l 
of  20-25',  . 

We  urge  you  to  support  effort.s  which  we 
Tinderstand  are  underway  in   the  Senate  to 
dcieat  this  change. 
Sincerely. 

.•\.  C.  Pay.m  , 
Oi'iicnil  MuaaufT. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  comments  to  tho.se  of  the 
rj.stin^zuished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Abourezk,  in  protest  against 
the  new  Rviral  Electrification  Admin- 
istration policy  that  cuts  off  Insured  loaas 
for  .L'pneration  and  transmission  facil- 
ities in  excess  of  $10  milhon  and  thus 
sends  rural  electrical  cooperatives  to  the 
pri-.  ..;e  money  mirket  for  their  genera- 
tion and  transmission  capital  require- 
ments. At  a  tim*  when  energy  costs  are 
soaring  for  other  reasons,  this  REA 
policy  char^ge  which  will  unquestionably 
result  in  higher  power  costs  for  the  rural 
electric  consumer,  is  tragically  unwise. 
It  Is  an  uiuiecessary,  punitive  blow 
against  rural  America  In  this  period 
when  rising  production  costs  coupled 
with  weakening  farm  prices  have  al- 
ready created  sufficient  difficulty. 

Moreover,  this  arbitrary  policy  change 
is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  law 
(Public  Law  93-32)  under  which  these 
loar.s  were  authorized.  In  fact,  this 
same  proposal  which  the  REA  now  moves 
to  put  into  effect  administratively  was 
debated  and  defeated  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  the  legislation  was  enacted.  In  the 
hiterests  of  equity,  prudent  economics, 
and  sovuid  energy  policy.  I  Join  In  calling 
upon  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration to  withdraw  this  proposed  policy 
change  that  would  Inevitably  complicate 
utility  problems  and  result  In  substan- 
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tially  higher  consumer  powci-  prices  in 
i;iral  America. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
V.  !>h  to  to  on  record  against  tlie  proposed 
clutusf  in  REA  loan  policy  wliich  is  under 
cl:  i;.-Mon  licre  today.  So  far  I  liave  not 
hi'.ucl  a  good  reason  for  tlie  proposed 
ch:'<"..:e.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  nb.iections 
.Mated  by  the  National  Rural  LUectric 
Co'-ipeiative  AssociaUon  arc  i3crsiui,-ivo, 
and  I  iioiJC  tlie  adniini  tr.rion  'ill  !;•? 
^i.idod  by  them. 

.^{■ir.vE'Ki.it  orpi\-i  -  Niv.    k;l.\  i.l>.\s 

RESVRItllONS  I 

Mr.  SiTTIWEIKER.  Mr.  rr.^ldent.  I 
would  like  to  .ioin  my  distinguisiicd  col- 
leagues today  in  protesting  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administra  lion's  arbi- 
trary decision  to  terminate  the  availa- 
bility of  5 -percent  REA  insured  loans  to 
po•.^  er  supply  borrowers.  As  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  S.  394.  now  Public  Law  93-32, 
to  .is-ure  tlie  full  obligation  of  all  REA 
fluids  annually.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  impact  tliis  decision  will  have 
on  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

One  of  my  coirstitucnts.  William  F. 
Matson.  in  his  capacity  as  executive  vice 
president  of  tiie  Allegheny  Electric  Co- 
operative, Inc.,  has  very  clearly  detailed 
how  this  new.  misguided  policy  will  ad- 
versely aifect  his  cooperative;  the  sort  of 
impact,  Mr.  Matson  describes  would  crip- 
ple tiie  rural  electric  cooperative  pro- 
gram throughout  the  United  States.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mat- 
son's  April  4. 1975,  letter  to  me  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  time,  and  I  urge  the  REA 
officials  to  reconsider  tliis  new  policy 
proi)osal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ai.i.^oiiFNy  Electric  Cooperativl,  Inc., 

Harrisbjirg  Pa.,  April  4.  I'.iTS. 
P.o:   REA  Proposed  Termination  of  Insured 
I-oans    to    Power    Supply    Cooperatives 
REA  Bulletin  20-6  Supplement   (Federal 
Register  Volume  40,  #48.  Page  11357). 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
V.S.  Senate. 
V.'aaliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scuwuker:  You  have  prob- 
ably heard  that  the  Rural  Electriflcation 
Adiniulstratlon  has  announced  it  Intends  to 
terminate  insured  loans  to  power  supply  co- 
operatives for  generation  and  transmission 
facilities,  except  In  Isolated  special  cases.  The 
5  ;  (interest)  insured  loan  program  Is  a 
basic  part  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
(as  amended  In  1872) .  REA  has  no  authority 
under  the  Act  to  terminate  this  program. 

On  April  10  there  will  be  an  open  discus- 
sion on  this  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Ou  behalf  of  all  rural  electric  consumers,  we 
tirge  you  to  participate  in  this  colloquy  and 
Insist  that  REA  continue  the  5;.  Insured 
loans  to  power  suppliers  as  Congress  in- 
tended when  you  amended  the  law  in  1972. 
Allegheny  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.  has 
I'io;erted  a  half  billion  dollar  investment  in 
generation  and  transmission  facilities  over 
the  iic'.t  ten  years  In  order  to  provide  a  reli- 
able supply  of  electricity  to  the  more  than 
lialf  mtlllon  ultimate  consumers  It  serves, 
REAs  Intended  termination  of  the  power 
siipi'her  ln.sured  loan  program  would  cost 
Feuii.syivania  rural  electric  consumers  liter- 
ally millions  of  dollars  lu  higher  Interest 
rate.s  on  the  loans  for  these  necessary  facili- 
ties Allegheny  anticipates  investment  of  up 
to  $100  million  dollars  in  the  next  two  years. 
Rural  Pennsylvanlans  will  suffer  additional 
'-'•"V'uial  hardship  in  iiiinefP-s.Tjily  higher 
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electric  rates  In  these  economically  distressed 
times  if  REA  is  permitted  to  carry  out  i'.s 
intentions.  Several  of  our  co-op  service  areas 
have  unemployment  rales  as  high  a.s  18  ! 
They  de.sperately  need  relief  on  hiyh  cost  o'. 
necessities — iiot  addition.;!  wtv.:  a;-;-aii'.e.;i 
burdens. 

Utili'y  commi.'-sions  nil  over  the  crjiuitry 
art-  lii!ldiii'.j  public  hearings  scekin;^  ways  ki 
rcdr.ce  electric  rales  and  yive  relief  to  cou- 
sumfn-.  REA'.^  action  flie.s  in  the  face  of  the 
relict  .<o  desperately  souyhi.  We  are  not  a:k- 
inj,  :or  a  ne.v  policy  or  new  lav,-,  only  tiii': 
i!i(;  t"t;.blM:ed.  existing  Co.igressioiK'.l 
ni'.ii'la'e  be  carried  out  by  the  Administra- 
iiiii.  It  irnly  grieves  us  to  see  this  Adniiii- 
i..tratiOn  a^gres^ively  trying  to  add  to  Inft:'.- 
t;0u    ior    already    belen<-;ucred    con^r.mer.-^. 

":■.•.•, xi.rjY  grave  consequence  oi  REA'o  i.  - 
tended  action  is  that  vitally  needed  competi- 
t;G'i  V. il  be  furlher  squelched  in  t'.ie  ener^\ 
ir.riu~t:-y.  REA  h.Ts  anr.ouncert  it  \'.\\\  approve 
ii.Furf'd  loans  io  distribution  (retf.il  sup- 
ply) cooperativf.s  up  to  ten  million  dollar. - 
for  generation  and/ or  transmission  facili- 
ties. This,  in  conjunction  with  its  unwilling- 
ness to  authorise  insured  loans  for  power 
supply  cooperati\'es,  means  that  such  loans 
can  only  provide  for  small,  partial  isolated 
facilities  for  each  retail  supplier.  It 
severely  inhibits  development  of  genera- 
tion and  transinlssion  facilities  en  ;ai  inte- 
grated or  coordinated  basis  for  yroups  oi 
distribution  cooperatives  through  their 
single   wliolesale  power  supply  cooperative^. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  this  is  that  the 
coU  savings  of  larger  scale  facilities  cannot 
be  achieved.  Small  cooperatives,  instead  oi 
beinr;  able  to  provide  their  own  veneration 
and  transmission  facilities  at  cost  throuch 
their  own  Jointly  owned  power  supply  cr- 
operatives,  wili  be  forced  to  purchave  tlicii- 
power  and  purchase  the  delivery  of  power  .at 
cost  plus  profit  to  the  private  power  company 
suppliers.  Thus,  once  again,  competition  has 
been  squelched,  and  the  consumer  pays  more. 

The  Administration  has  been  proposing  a 
variety  of  measures  to  provide  financial  relief 
to  the  power  companies,  such  as  extra  invest- 
ment credit,  etc.  We  do  recognize  that  the 
utility  industry  as  a  whole  is  being  hit  hard 
from  many  directions.  We  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  higher  fuel  cosUs,  a  host  of 
environmental  protection  costs,  and  higher 
capital  costs,  too.  It  appears  unfair  to  us 
that  the  Administration  should  endorse 
measures  to  provide  relief  for  one  segment 
of  the  power  Industry  (and  thereby  its  con- 
sumers) and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to 
increa.se  the  financial  burdens  of  the  con- 
sumer-owned segment. 

We  believe  these  considerations  make  it 
Imperative  that  the  Senate  and  House  both 
Insist  that  REA  utilize  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion law  as  the  Congress  intended,  and  con- 
tinue insured  loans  to  power  supply  coopera- 
tives as  needed.  We  trust  that  you  will  take 
every  action  possible,  including  your  vocal 
support  on  the  Senate  floor  Ajinl  10,  to 
reverse  REA's  proposed  action. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  F.  Matson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  Texas 
consumers  do  not  need  Government  ac- 
tions that  Increase  costs  for  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  electricity. 
Swollen  rates  for  electricity  are  alread.\ 
a  burden  for  many  aa  a  result  of  esca- 
lating fuel  prices.  And  fuel  prices  are 
still  going  up.  Inflation  of  all  costs  con- 
tinues to  spiral.  Certainly  this  is  no  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  deliberately 
to  raise  costs  for  rural  electric  systems. 

The  loan  policy  change  announced  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
on  March  11  is  that  kind  of  action. 

It  is  unwise  because  it  would  sop.c  no 


problem  and  woidd — unnecessarily — add 
to  the  costs  of  many  i-ural  electric  cooji- 
eratives. 

It  is  mconsi.'tent  with  the  Ford  ad- 
mini.'-trution's  announced  legislative 
prograrti  to  aid  electric  utilities. 

It  is  i-eminrscent  of  the  Deiit-rtmcr.t  of 
Agriculture  annou'icenicnt  on  December 
29.  Iii'i2.  that  It  would  sloj)  administer- 
ing the  Rural  Eiortrifuation  .'^tt. 

Iinniedi  ilely  aftf»r  the  ni^nouiKcnirnt 
oI  Dcirniber  20.  1912.  1  .ioinrri  in  sjjoii- 
sorin:;  S.  394.  i^itncd  at  resioriiiL'  the 
REA  program  iVAd  requiring  the  admhi- 
istratJoi!  to  adiniui.stcr  it.  Eventually  S. 
394  was  broadened  to  authorize  an  even 
better  program,  end  v,;s  ei;acted  into 
law — the  law  winch  REA  now  proposes 
to  chi'nce  by  excutive  decision  lather 
than  administer  in  the  way  Congress  ii^i- 
tendcd.  There  is  no  question  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  permit  use  of  the  in- 
sured loans  i^rogrr.m,  which  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  re\olving  fund,  for  genera- 
tion and  tiansmission  facilities. 

Tlie  ciiange  an.iounced  by  REA  v.ov.ld 
apparently  ha\e  si^ecial  si'mincance  in 
Texas. 

Our  tHo  po.ver  supply  cooperatives. 
Brazos  Electric  and  Soutli  Texas  Elec- 
tric, are  planning  a  joint  generation  proj- 
ect in  the  amount  of  $222  million.  In 
addition,  they  v/ill  require  $81  million  for 
transmission  facilities. 

The  loan  funds  for  transnn.--ion  fi*  :'.- 
ities  wotUd  normally  be  provided  througii 
the  REA  insured  loans  program.  The 
proposed  prolribition  of  G&T  eligibility 
for  insured  funds  will  result  in  addition- 
al costs  amounting  to  $71  million  to  these 
two  Texas  cooperatives  on  these  pro.iects 
alone.  Tliese  additional  costs  v.ill  be 
borne  by  the  thousands  of  ranchers, 
farmers  and  other  coisumers  who  de- 
pend on  their  cooperatives  for  service  in 
central  and  south  Texas. 

No  meaningful  justification  lor  thi.^ 
change  in  program  lias  been  offered  by 
the  administration.  I  join  in  calling  for 
a  reversal  of  tlie  announced  cliange. 

THC    .M'TUNISTRATION    MOVES    TO    CRIPPLE    Rl'F.VL 
ELECTRU  ICAIION    rno<;RAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  voice  my  strong  objection  to  the 
announced  plan  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  to  eliminate  mof  t 
5  percent  REA  Insured  loans  to  all  "power 
supply  type  borrowers," 

This  step  is  arbitrary,  capricious,  and 
certainly  of  doubtful  legality. 

Under  the  new  pohcy.  borrowing  for 
major  generation  or  transmission  facili- 
ties would  have  to  come  under  the  g\iar- 
anteed  loan  program  with  interest 
rates  currently  at  more  than  8  percent. 

This  move,  if  allowed  to  stand,  would 
not  mean  1  additional  kilowatt  hour,  or 
lead  to  increased  reliability  in  service. 
What  it  would  mean  is  that  new  elec- 
trical facilities,  under  this  program, 
would  increase  in  cost. 

Tliis  is  an  exceedingly  restricted  basi.i 
for  the  insured  loan  program  which  has 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  5 -percent 
insm-ed  loans  to  power  supply  borrowers 
since  the  effective  date  of  title  III  of  the 
REA  Act— May  11,  1973;  Public  Law 
93-32. 

For  the  cm-rent  year,  tlie  funding  un- 
der the  Insured  loan  program  will  run 
at  $700  million.  For  fi.scal  1976  the  Ad- 
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mini.,tiation  budget  proposes  SG18  mil- 
lion for  this  program,  while  a  level  of 
S735  million  was  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  AgricuUme  and 
Forestry. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  prDposnl 
kvhich  basically  would  mcLin  t)ie  elimina- 
lion  or  phaseom  of  the  injured  loan  pro- 
gram except  in  very  limited  circum- 
stances. I  am  also  appalled  al  the  v,\iv  in 
Rhich  this  propo.^al  iias  been  marie. 

A-ain.    the    Admirj-stration    hn.s   sig- 
naled its  determination  to  pursue  a  pol- 
icy of  hiuh  interest  rates.  Rather  than 
support  a  program  which  has  benefiled 
nu-al  Ameiica  and  winch  is  almo:,t  with- 
out opposition,  the  Administration  is  of- 
lering  a  proposal  wliioli.  in  tiie  words  of 
my   colleague.   Senator   Milton    Young. 
■does  nothing  more  than  st.r  up  trouble  '' 
In  addition   to  ainiouncing   this   new 
policy,  whicli  I  consider  to  be  both  un- 
wise and  ille;;al.  the  Administration  has 
also  made  it  cle;;r  that  it  will  no  longer 
be    acceptin:;    apphcnMoiis    for    insured 
loans.   This   announcement   is   made   in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  60-day 
hearing  period  under  \\liich  comments 
are  solicited   reuardin^   the   new   policy 
and  procedures.  I  nml  it  al.most  unbe- 
lievable tliat  in  the  Federal  Rcgi.Her  an- 
nouncement of  tiiis  new  policy  the  REA 
saw  fit  to  state,  and  I  quote: 

111  order  to  anhievc  ;.m  orderly  traM.5it.ion 
to  the  propo-,ed  new  policy,  it  is  neces.s.iry 
to  esiabliih  an  iminediale  cm-off  date  for 
the  act-eptance  of  loan  applications  under  the 
insured  loan  program  for  the  financing  of 
certain  major  generation  or  transnils.-.ion  fa- 
cilities. 
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The  sentence  which  follow.^  creates 
further  confusion  by  stating: 

However,  this  rut-off  date,  as  well  as  the 
remainder  oi  the  proposed  policy,  is  subject 
to  comr.ifii:  as  desriibod  below. 

In  spite  of  the  confusion  whi-Ji  this 
statement  creates,  it  is  clear  that  gener- 
ation and  transmi^,.sion  aiJiJhcations  for 
msured  loans  are  no  longer  being  accent- 
ed by  the  REA. 

While  the  rationale  for  ihis  pioposed 
new  policy  is  unclear,  it  v.ould  appear 
that  the  Administration  is  revertin"  to 
Its  position  as  of  May  8,  1973,  which 
w-ould  mean  denying  5  percent  insured 
loans  to  power  supply  borrowers.  This 
position  is  in  clear  conlliet  with  the  leg- 
islation whicli  was  passed  on  May  11 
1973.  and  acQuiesced  in  bv  the  Admin- 
istration, 

The  clear  intdu  of  the  legislation  was 
that  3  percent  insured  loans  would  be 
available  to  all  applicants  whether  for 
distribution,  generation,  or  tran.^mlssion 
requirements.  Guaranteed  loans  were 
recognized  as  an  addition  or  supplement 
to  the  insured  loans. 

I  participated  in  tlie  conference  com- 

?a^nl^^  ''?''*^'^  ^''^''■'  ^"^  "le  legislation  in 
1973,  and  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  law- 
would  have  been  le.ss  specific  had  there 
been  more  tnjst  in  the  Administration's 
wilhngness  to  operate  this  program  In 
accord  with  congressional  intent. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  proposed 
new  policy  flies  in  the  face  of  the  history 
and  intent  of  the  existing  law.  As  one 
who  has  been  a  staunch  .supporter  of  thl.s 
vei-y  successful  and  vital  program.  I  have 
no  Intention  of  standing  idlv  bv  while 


the  Administration,  by  administrative 
fiat,  acts  illegally  «nd  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  rural  Ameiica. 

I  liope  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  understand 
the  dear  legal  implications  of  lliis  ^;i- 
nounced  policy.  We  have  alreadv  seen  a 
rrowing  number  of  actions  being  brought 
pgainst,  the  Secretary  of  Agricilture.  I 
would  hojie  that  the  le.s.son  and  the  im- 
plications of  this  trend  would  not  be  lost 
on  the  Seiietary  and  others  in  C'uthority 
in  (his  Adminisliation. 

!:■  \  r-  np  ,  KD  f  .i^rj..^s:    ■,  Mciita  or 
'  '.iN'.-t:nN 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  other  colleagues  in  voicing  mv 
concern  over  policy  clianues  proposed  bv 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
under  which  loans  01  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion for  po-ver  supply  facilities  would  no 
lonrcr  be  made  a\ailable  under  RE.A  s 
5-percent,    interest   insured    direct    loan 
program.  Ra'her  than  making  insui-ed 
loans  available  for  this  type  of  facilitv, 
funds  would  now  come  from  guaranteed 
loans  with  interest  rates  currently  at  8 
percent  through  the  Federnl  Financing 
Eanii.    While   moneys    for   dirert   loans 
(ome   from   a   re\olving  fund  made  up 
piimarily  of  loans  and  otlier  assets  of 
REA  cooperatives,  tlie  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  depends  on  bond  .sales  on  thf' 
private  money  market. 

This  propo.-ed  than^je  is  totally  con- 
trary to  the  1973  amendments  to  tlie 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  Under  that 
legislation,  which  I  cospon,sorcd,  REA 
has  no  authority  to  terminate  insured 
loans  to  power  supply  cooperatives  for 
,!iCneration  and  transmi.ssion  facilities 
except  in  isolated  special  ca,scs.  i  had 
thought  tliat  this  issue  was  resolved  witli 
the  conference  report  on  the  1973 
amendments.  Now,  it  appears  tliat  tlie 
REA  IS  attempting  to  do  bv  regulation 
the  very  thinr;  whicli  Congress  intended 
not  be  done. 

The  result  will  be  a  nio^t  unfortunate 
increase  in  costs  to  the  consumer,  at  the 
^cry  time  when  tlie  Admini.stration  has 
propo.sed  a  great  many  other  measures 
10  provide  financial  relief  to  power  com- 
panies. It  is  no  secret  that  the  utility 
mdustry  as  a  whole  is  being  hard  hit 
Irom  many  directions.  Higher  fuel  costs 
;i  ho.st  of  environmental  protection  cost.s 
•nui  higher  capital  costs  are  just  some  of 
uie  factors  with  which  the  industry  has 
Jiad  to  deal. 

Pennsylvania  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives have  projected  over  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  investments  in  generation  and 
transmi.ssion  facilities  over  the  next  10 
yeans  in  order  to  provide  a  reliable  sup- 
ply of  electricity  to  the  more  than  a  half 
million  consumers  which  thev  ultimatelv 
serve. 

REAs  propo.sed  termination  of  th" 
power  suiDplier  insured  loan  program 
would  cost  Pennsylvania  rural  electric 
consumers  literally  millions  of  dollars  in 
higher  interest  rates  on  the  loans  needed 
to  construct  these  facilities.  Rural  Penn- 
sylvanians  will  suffer  additional  finan- 
cial hard.ship  in  unnecessarily  higher 
electric  rates  in  these  economically  dis- 
tressed times  if  REA  is  i^ermitted  to  cany 
out  its  intentions. 


A  number  of  the  Commonwealths  qq 
op  CiVice  areas  cuirently  have  uiieir' 
ploy  nent  rates  as  high  a.s  18  peic»'in 
Thej  desperately  need  relief  on  hit-h 
cost  necessities— not  additional,  uvwui 
ra:ited  burdens. 

Another  grave  coiisefiuence  of  REAs 
intended  action  will  be  lo  rcaid  mViHv 
needed  comuelition  in  the  energy  indus'- 
t:y   REA  has  t.nnounccil  it  wiHappioVe 
ir.sured  loans  to  distiitjulion,  ictail  sjo 
ply  cooperatives  up  to  .$10  million   Ti,. 
in  c'>n.rjnction  with  its  unwillm-ne.s  to 
authon/!c  insured  loans  for  pov  er  sjppiy 
coopc>:'ative--,  means  ihat  such  Umuu  v'll] 
only  provide  for  ,small.  partial  i„olated 
;.i..--.j;ue.  for  cacii  retail  supplier  Such  a 
result  will  .severely  inhibit  tiie  d-  ve'ci-' 
meiu    cf    generation    and    tiMiismissior, 
lacjliiie.s  on  an  integrated  or  coordinated 
basi.-.  fur  groups  of  di,stribution  coopera- 
tives   through   Singh    wholrsaie    sunplv 
coopcrative.s. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  will  be 
that  the  co.st  savings  of  lai-ger  scale 
lacihties  will  simply  not  be  achieved 
Small  cooi:e;atives,  instead  of  being  able 
to  provide  their  own  generation  and 
t'vnsmissKjn  iaciliiies  at  cost  through 
their  own  jointly  owned  power  supply 
coop^raiives.  will  be  forced  to  purchase 
then  power  .md  jnirchase  the  dclivcy  of 
power  at  cost  plus  profit  to  the  private 
power  companies.  Thus,  once  again 
(ompetition  will  be  squcklied,  and  the' 
'  oiisumer  will  pay  more, 

Mr.  President,  I  view  this  as  a  \eiv 
serious  situation:  one  which  Congie^'* 
lliought  It  had  resolved  with  the  pav- 
sageoi  tiie  1973  Rural  Electrification  Act 
amendments  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Rural  Electrification  Adniir'  tiation  will 
reconsider  its  announced  plan  and  de- 
i  K;e  not  to  implement  the  proposed  sup. 
plemont  to  REA  Bulletin  20-6 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

M  ■  MA.N'SFIELD.  What  is  the  pond- 
iiii;  b.!sine,ss,  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IJore.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does 
not  Wish  to  u.se  his  time,  .so  that  time 
ii;;s  been  vacated. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
)Jore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  starting  with  those  of  the 
federal  Election  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
procfeded  to  ihe  consideration  of  cxccu- 
ti\f  busine,ss. 


FiDKRAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION 

M;-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
tnis  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tiie  following  nominees  be  considered  en 
bloc:  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Joan  D,  Aikens, 
Robert  O.  Tiernan,  Vernon  W.  Thom- 
son, and  Thomas  E,  Harris 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iJore,  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 


I\Tr.  MANSFIELD.  IMr.  Staeblcr  will  be 
(cnsidored  individually. 

Mr.  McCLURE,  Reserving  tlie  right  to 
oMcct.  and  I  .sholl  not  object,  did  the 

distinguis'.ied  SenatCi'  from  Montana 
re^.d  the  entire  list? 

Mr,  MAIISI'IELD.  N3.  I  e-.v-cptco.  r,Ir, 
S'.acblcr, 

The  ACTING  TRESIDZNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  cor.;  iueietl  and  coi.ri.med  en 

bio:'. 

Mr.  :>IA\ -FIELD.  Mr.  Fresid  r-l.  I  re- 
quest the  President  be  notified. 

T..C  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Vv'ithout  objection,  it  is  no  ordered, 

rtDtRAl.    ELLLfloN     I  mM;.::^'  LO.-.     NO.MI.N'.'.TT   iN.^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
lilca.-cd  to  support  the  nominations  of 
the  .MX  members  of  tiie  Federal  Election 
Conuni.ssion  and  to  vote  for  their  con- 
fi'ination. 

As  one  of  tin^  principal  sponsors  of 
the  Sentite  version  of  the  legislation  that 
cicaicd  the  Commission,  I  am  hopeful 
tiiat  once  the  Commission  gets  under- 
way, it  will  become  the  effective  agency 
tlu'.t  has  long  been  needed  to  monitor 
mid  enforce  the  Federal  election  laws. 

The  enactment  of  the  election  cam- 
i;air.',n  financing  reform  bill  last  fall  was 
tlie  icsult  of  a  major  blpaitisan  effort 
i:i  both  tiie  Senate  and  House.  Some 
of  the  most  significant  contributions  to 
the  bill  were  made  by  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  of  Penn.sylvania.  particularly  m 
developing  the  concept  of  the  neeci  for 
Ihe  Federal  Flection  Commission  as  an 
indcijendent  agency  to  enforce  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws.  Now.  the.^.e  efforts  are 
leaching  fruition,  and  I  commend  Sena- 
tor Scott  and  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  who  hine  done  so  much  to  advance 
the  (auoe  of  election  reform  and  to  es- 
tablish the  new  Coinmis.sion  that  is  be- 
ing launched  today. 

Prom  tiie  day  its  members  take  office, 
the  Commission  will  have  its  hands  full 
with  the  presshig  responsibilities  relat- 
ing to  the  implementation  of  the  recent 
Election  Reform  Act  in  connection  with 
the  1976  Presidential  and  congre.ssional 
elections.  Let  me  mention  six  of  the  most 
pressing  and  immediate  responsibilities: 

First.  In  light  of  the  repeated  state- 
ments by  President  Ford  and  his  aides 
that  the  President  will  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection  in  1976.  it  Is  essential  that  the 
provisions  of  tlie  1974  law.  particularly 
the  strict  expenditure  limits,  be  clarified 
m  their  application  to  an  incumbent 
President.  Obviously,  there  ore  difficult 
lines  to  be  drawn  between  "Presidential" 
and  -parti.san"  or  "political"  activities 
b.y  a  sitting  President,  and  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  must  play  a  major 
I'ole  in  drawing  tliem. 

Second,  Much  the  same  problem  exists 
for  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  House 
who  are  already  making  preparations  for 
our  own  reelection  campaigns.  Substan- 
tial lund-raising  has  already  begun  in 
many  States  and  congressional  districts 
iiut  as  yet,  we  have  no  guidance  at  all 
as  to  how  the  complex  previsions  of  the 
1974  Election  RefoiTO  Act  are  to  be  ap- 
plied and  interpreted,  especially  the  con- 
t'.ibution  and  expenditure  limitations, 
Tlilrd.  Equally  pressing  for  those  in- 


volved is  the  need  for  adtcuate  guic- 
ance  on  the  public  financing  provisions 
for  Presidential  primaries.  The  act  al- 
lows private  contributions  of  $250  or  less, 
made  after  January  1,  1975.  lo  be 
matched  by  public  funds.  Potential  can- 
didates are  already  r."i~i)ig  i:ri\ate  co'i- 
tributions  to  qualify  for  the  j.uhiic  f uiic's. 
Even  thoi'.gh  the  public  fund:,  will  net 
be  prid  out  until  197G,  the  c.mdidatjs  arc 
entitled  to  know  today  hov,  th?  matrhir.g 
grant  program  will  be  imiilr-m  ntcd.  The;.' 
are  entitled  to  know  what  requirements 
will  be  imposed  for  verification  of  match- 
ing contributions.  They  are  e-^titled  to 
know  what  o!;her  steps  thr-y  must  take 
to  insure  that  they  aie  in  full  compliance 
with  the  new  law. 

Fourth.  Major  litigation  Is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Federal  courts  in  Wa.shington, 
raising  a  number  of  constitutional  chal- 
lenges to  many  different  aspects  of  the 
1974  act.  The  Com.inission  has  been 
named  as  a  defendant  in  the  action,  and 
its  members  can  now  begin  their  own 
defense  of  their  rights  and  duties  and 
responsibilties.  I  would  note  here  that 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Harris,  one  of  the  nom- 
inees to  the  Commission,  has  had  e,\- 
tensivc  experience  in  Supreme  Court  liti- 
gation, and  I  am  confident  that  his  out  - 
standing  qualifications  in  this  area  will 
serve  the  Commsision  well  as  the  picscnt 
legal  challenge  unfolds. 

Fifth,  The  1974  act  contains  a  brief 
but  far  reaching  provision  preempting 
State  and  local  election  laws.  Myriad 
problems  can  arise  here  in  determining 
the  extent  to  which  particular  State  and 
local  laws  are  affected  by  the  Federal 
law.  In  the  first  instance,  at  least,  it  is 
the  Commission  that  must  provide  the 
answers. 

Sixth.  The  1974  act  allows  surplus 
campaign  funds  to  be  used  to  defray  of- 
fice expenses  or  for  "any  other  lawful 
purpose."  Clearly,  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  feel  comfortable  about  using 
surplus  campaign  funds  in  such  ways 
until  the  Commission  establishes  the 
proper  ground  rules. 

Numerous  other  examples  can  bo  cited 
of  the  immediate  need  for  guidance  bv 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  in  the 
difficult  and  delicate  areas  of  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws. 

Now,  at  last,  the  Commission  is  about 
to  be  formed  and  Its  members  are  about 
to  embark  on  their  important  responsi- 
bilities. The  nominees  before  us  are  well 
qualified  to  deal  with  their  new  duties. 
In  spite  of  past  delays,  the  Commis^sion 
is  now  well  launched,  and  I  look  forward 
to  its  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column  on  Thomas  Harris  by 
the  distinguished  labor  commentator 
John  Herling,  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Washington  Post,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington  Post,   Apr,   2,    1075] 

George  Me,\ny's  Man  Gofs  Public 

(By  John  Herling) 

George  Meany  Is  losing  his  house  counsel, 

but  the  nation  is  gaining   a  distir.uiushed 

public  servant. 


'^h"  mun  is  TJio!n,i3  Everett  Hants.  A  lanky 
^on  of  Aitrinja?,  Harris  has  been  selected 
as  a  riember  of  the  nr-v.ly  rreatcd  Federal 
KU-ctious  Commission,  which  will  oversee 
the  financing  ol  lederal  campaigns.  Hams 
came  to  the  l.i'jor  mavemcnt  in  1948  as  an 
;i-.':oriatc  general  counsel  of  the  Couere.ss  of 
Tnd'-itrial  Orgaiiizalions  and  continued  in 
a  similar  po.tiiion  after  the  CIO'.s  merger 
wiih  the  A-.nericun  Federation  of  L:'bor~in 

liiii-ris  wns  chosen  for  the  six-mcmloor  i;o:i- 
par'I-an  comini.-slon  by  Senate  Majority 
leader  UTike  Ma:isacld  (D-Mont.)  on  iho 
r.-?conKTieiidation  of  the  Un;;ed  Aulo  Work- 
ers as  well  as  the  AIT^-CIO.  His  appoiutn-.cnt 
comco  at  an  important  time  in  tlie  life  of 
tiie  new  commission  when  it  wtU  be  devel- 
oping new  lines  of  policy  and  praclUe. 
Wheliier  this  new  acency  will  have  spine. 
or  1)0  a  liinp  banana,  iii:e  so  many  other 
regulatory  agencies,  will  depend  on  Harris 
nnd  his  colleagues.  For  his  part,  Hams  will 
brnig  to  his  new  Job  implacable  intes,rilv 
.nnd  the  finalities  of  a  disciplined,  judicial 
ni'Vid. 

Nnv-  62.  Harri.-.  .s'l.rfed  his  lep.^l  career  after 
uradua'.Uig  from  the  Uni\ersity  of  Arl^ansas 
and  Columbia  La,v  School  in  New  'i'ork  City, 
Hii  sci'iolarly  avhievemeiit,s  made  han  a  Keiit 
Schetar  and  editor  of  the  Columbia  Law  Re- 
■i-iew.  From  there  he  moved  lo  VVashingloi'  io 
1-ecorne  the  law  clerk  of  Cliief  Justice  Harlan 
!stone.  He  later  worked  in  tlie  Justice  De- 
partmer.t  and  for  a  variety  of  yo'cernnicnl 
a2:fiicies.  including'  the  Oifice  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, duriOL!  World  V.'ar  II.  One  ol 
Ills  .subordinates  was  Richard  M.  Nixon.  ■'Not 
outttanUmg,'  Harris  once  remarked. 

For  a  wli'lc,  H.irris  li.ad  been  a  member  of 
one  Of  Wa.sliii'.gion's  most  prestigious  law 
firm.s  and  could  have  fDllov.ed  a  coiivcnii'jnal 
law  career.  But  he  feit  impelled  to  make  a 
chojr'c;  whether  merely  to  make  money  or 
to  put  his  talent.s  to  u.se  for  the  labor  m'o\e- 
nient  and  other  social  endc.'.\or.s.  He  chcsc 
lo  lollow  his  con\  icUoiis. 

Aside  from  his  a.stutei;e.ss  and  liis  le^al 
armor  which  he  carries  lightly  inio  battle. 
Harris  lias  an  Arkansas  drawl  which  he  has 
ii.sed  with  startling  efect,  especiailv  when 
confronting  less  liberal  legislators  from  liis 
lionie  region  at  congressional  hearings.  One 
of  his  more  memorable  encounters  was  al  a 
Senate  committee  hearing  presided  over  by 
Sen.  Jolm  L.  McClellan  iD-Ark.)  wlio  was 
confuunded  by  Harris'  ability  to  out-South- 
ern liim  in  manner  and  speech.  Harris,  an 
intrepid  civil  !ibcrt:\:  ian,  did  not  exactly  fill, 
in  McCIellau's  m.i.d.  t!ie  pattern  of  a  proper 
sdiitlierner. 

Hams  orclicstrated  labor's  I;art!c  agaii'.,st 
the  conhrmatioiis  of  Clement  Hayn.sworth 
and  G.  Harrold  Carswell  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  With  Meany  by  his  side,  Harris  le.^ti- 
hed  agaiiust  Hay:.sworth  for  ihrte  houis  lie- 
fore  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  He 
marshaled  his  aiguments  witli  a  lean  and 
powerful  vocabulary  and  every  wo:d  became  a 
rock  on  wliirh  the  Haynswortii  nomiaauon 
ulimiaiely  llounrier'  d. 

Without  Harris,  hfe  in  the  hoiiso  of  labor 
on  IGth  Street  will  not  be  the  .same  He  w;is 
precise,  clear  and  courageous.  He  v.ould  sa^' 
tliinL:s  out  loud  that  others  at  AFL-CIO 
headquarters  would  shy  away  from.  To  him 
a  king  without  clotiies  was  a  king  without 
clothes.  The  resiUt  was  frequently  discon- 
certing but  his  ILsteners  were  usually  glad 
to  lu»ve  IhLs  truthspeaklng  advocate  in  their 
midst.  Over  the  years,  Meany  became  used  to 
his  astringent  liumor.  But  irom  now  on.  Hie 
at  tlie  AFL-CIO  will  lie  less  prirklv.  Tom 
Harris  has  gone  pulilic. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Now.  Mr.  President, 
I  c.ill  up  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Neil 
Staebler,  of  Michigan, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomii'ation  will  be  stated. 
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The  legislative  ckrk  read  as  follows: 
Xeil  St:iebler.  nf  Michigan,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  ElecUon  ConunUsion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pi-o  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  wii:  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Neil  Staebler 
The  tmie  for  debate  on  Lliis  nomination 
will  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
duidod  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  .Mr.  Cannon- i  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr.  McClttiei 
Who  yields  tmie'' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  vic-ld 
mysell  such  time  as  I  mav  require. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  at  the  out.-et  I  want  to 
put  this  matter  into  the  perspective 
which  I  tiiink  it  de.-^enes  .^o  far  as  my 
own  view  is  concerned  about  Mr  Staeb- 
ler Whatever  que.-tions  I  raise  are  pro- 
cedural ones  wiiich  seem  to  me  to  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  committee 
that  has  had  the  re.-pon.Mbility  to  review 
the.se  nominations.  At  the  conclusion  of 
ine  debate  on  tiiis  nomination— and  I 
suspect  it  will  take  far  le.ss  than  the  full 
hour— I  shall  make  a  motion  to  refer 
nis  name  to  tne  committee  for  further 
proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  wlio  h.is  at- 
tended law  school  knows  an  emphasis 
]s  placed  on  ethical  conduct.  But  wliat 
some  may  have  for-otten  is  that  the 
student  soon  learns  it  is  equallv  im- 
portant to  have  the  appeaiv.nce  of  high 
ethical  standards.  Those  v.ho  are  in- 
volved m  puiitua!  life  not  only  need 
to  be  concerned  about  the  fact,  but  also 
he  appearaiuc.  I  think  that  is  mate- 
iial  to  our  present  di.scu.s.sion 
r.l  .7k"''  "?^  ^'^^''  f^ii"l^'ng  of  this  as  I 
lead  through  some  of  the  testimony  con- 
cerning the  nomination  of  Neil  Staebl-r 
to  the  Election  Commis.^ion 

My  attention  was  fir.st  drawn  to  this 
mat  erby  the  minority  views  of  the  d^! 

n.,t  n?M  '''"'' ^"'"  '™'»  Alabama,  a 
Pait  of  the  committee  report 

sem'.h^rff '''"''•  ^  ''■''^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tho.sc  minority  views  be  orinted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 

KELOHD.  as  follows: 

DissENTi.vc  Views  of  Mr.  Allen 
My  vote  was  cast  again.st  a  favorable  en 
bloc  report  on  all  si.x  nomniees  at  Uiis  tinie 
.hon-rje  '"  '''^'  aaclUional  con.ide^-at  "n 
t  o^  Th.  ^r^  '°  ^"'  Stsebler-s  noniina- 
about  the  pendency  of  a  damage  sun  against 

■rhi   K  ^  -^'ifhisan  political  campalu-n 

fhe   basis  lor   the  alleca.lons  conr.uned   1  , 

I  '    •''h';',"    "*''^'    '°   "^^   'nves.igateu   a- 
^^eli;ned.  Thi,  has  not  been  done 

AJ-o.  Mr.  Siaebler  is  a  member,  or  has  been 

a  member.  Of  a  number  of  political  orpan- 

Severed  hi  n*^  '*""'  ^'^  '^"*  sumciently 
Uonr  A  .r  "^"'°"'  ^'"'^  ^»'^-!-'  organiza- 
tions. A  r,'.atement  which  he  gave  the  Sub- 
committee indicated  that  he  w  J  a^luming 
mact  ve  status  m  one  or  more  of  such  orca? 

nue  the  necessity  of  i-epresentin?  this  mibiic 
nuerest  on  tl^is  Com.nission  as  dlsting.^hed 
from  the  pablic  intere>t  n<  seen  bv  the  polit- 
ical and  lobbying  or&ani>:ations  of  which  he 
has  been  .o  much  a  part-for.  con>elvab!v 
they  might  not  comcide  m  every  tn..tancp  '  ' 
Mv  vote  i.i  intended  to  reflect  mv  view  thpt 
additional  consideration  should  be  given  to 


Mr.  .Siaebler'.^  nomination  in  ta.r.  i  believe 
the  Rules  Committee  ha.s  been  put  on  inquiry 
as  to  the  advisability  of  further  considera- 
tion. I  shall  keep  an  open  mind  on  Mr.  Staeb- 
lers  nomination  pending  receipt  of  addition- 
al  information  on  the  points  rai.sed  herein 

No  inform  uion  putting  me  on  iuquiiy  as 
to  the  o-.'icr  nominees  has  come  to  my' at- 
'■•atioti 

Jamfs  n    .^I  LEN. 


April  10, 


Mr. 


rLU.RC.  IIa\ing  .seen  the  nn'- 


nority  view.?  of  the  di.stint!U!shed  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  I  then  sou-tiit  fur- 
ther information,  and  I  read  all  of  the 
House  debate  and  tiie  House  committee 
leiwrt.  I  awaited  liie  filins  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate committee   report   and   read   all   of 
that  report  to  .see  ;f  the  questions  whicli 
liad  been  raised  in  debate  had  been  re- 
solved in  the  committee  proceedinps    I 
UHind  that  tliey  had  not  been  re.«olved 
Mr.   President,   the   .American   people 
have  Just  gone  throut'h  one  of  tlie  most 
traumatic  experiences  in  their  history. 
Much  of  what  has  gone  on  in  the  Watei- 
iale  era  has  divided  us.  But  one  thin" 
IS  certain:    we  emerged  with  a  certain 
unity  of  purpo.se.  a  determination  tiiat 
the    morah'y    and    the    appearance    of 
morality  m  public  figures  \u!l  not  a  -un 
fall  into  disrepute. 

One  of  the  steps  v  e  liave  taken  is  ti 
f-tabhsh  an  Elections  Commission  to  sit 
ui  .iudgn;ent  of  tlie  conduct  of  political 
cancndates.  I  know  of  no  other  govern- 
ment  entity   vhicii.   like  Caesa'-'s   \\ife 
ought  more  to  be  abo\e  suspicion  Indeed 
where  do  we,  as  public  figures  oinselves 
owe  a  L'l-cater  responsibility  to  the  pubii^ 
good  than  in  weighing  the  quahfit  ations 
of  those  individuals  uho  ha\e  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  Commi.ssion.' 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  Staebler  personally 
I  know  (,nly  three  of  the  .six  persons 
vaio  have  been  selected.  I  knew  nothing 
about  him  before  his  .selection  for  this 
Post^But  wliat  I  have  learned  .since  then 
troubles  me. 

Mr  Staebler  testified  before  the  House 
committee  that  he  saw  no  reason  whv 
he  should  resign  from  political  organi/a'- 
lons  whose  basic  purpose  is  tc  infiuence 
the  course  of  legi.slation.  Agreed  tint 
IS  not  m  and  of  itself  sufficient  cause  lor 
drsquahficaiion.  but  as  a  slight  lai^se  ui 
judgment,  it  troubles  me. 

Mr.  Staebler  amplified  on  ihi.s  b-fore 
'he  Senate  committee,  .saying  that  he  did 
not  need  to  resign  from  Cumrnon  Causc 
but  could  become  an  inactive  mcmbei' 
Again,  not  in  and  of  itself  .sufTicient  rea- 
son for  disqualification,  but  ne\ei  thcl-ss 
troubling  to  me.  ^ 

As  to  political  contributions.  Mr 
btaebler  told  the  committee  that  he 
hoped  he  might  be  able  to  continue  mak- 
ing contributions  at  the  level  he  has  con- 

nS,fK  '"  !*-'''  '"'^-  '^'"•^  staiement, 
taken  by  itself,  is  pcrhap.s  not  sufTicleni 
cause  for  questioning  the  gentleman's 
.ludgment.  but  it  distui-bs  me  nonetheless 
that  Mr.  Staebler  is  insensitive  to  th^ 
fact  he  might  one  dav  have  to  dende  the 
merits  of  a  case  involving  a  candidate 
to  whom  he  himself  has  made  a  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Staebler  recoils  at  the  thought  of 
being  an  •  anti.^eptic  judge-  and  longs  to 
continue  his  political  activities  as  one 
of  the  "hangers-on." 

That  is  a  quotation  from  liis  own  tesii- 


»5ony.  I  .^ui^pose  t^iat  if  this  were  the 
only  allegation  agairrst  the  nominee  ve 
could  pass  over  it.  but  I  am  beginnin-  to 
think  we  need  more  time  in  order  that 
Mr.  Staebler  miglit  exijlain  just  \vh?t  he 
means  by  these  t-nns. 

Finally.  Mr.  Staebler  feels  ii,at  ihr 
only  restrictions  placed  upon  hmi  should 
be  those  of  the  Hatch  Act.  And  thit 
bnr.'.-'s  us  back  to  what  I  saici  at  t'le  ix 
ginn;;.,g  of  my  .speech  about  the  aupe.ir- 
ance  ol  high  standai-d,-.  I  beiiin  to  s-n-^e 
liiat  ve  have  here  a  man  whos3  owu 
woids  socm  to  belie  the  one  basic  qualifi- 
cation er.vii  Commr- sioner  must  pos- 
.ses.s— .soimd  r.'.dgnient. 

I  am  toki  that  Mr.  Staebler  is  invohfd 
n  an  imre.soived  political  libel  suit  tiie 
m.crMs  of  whi.h  I  cannot  judge  because 
I  <iin  uiiiamiliar  with  that  suh.  But  I  do 
Know  this:  We  handicap  the  credibility 
in  (he  Elections  Commission  right  from 
t;i^  beginning  if  one  of  its  Commi.ssioiiprs 
Is  nnolved  m  the  same  sort  of  charges 
as  inose  lodged  against  Uie  men  and 
'.'.o:n<'n  wlio  come  before  him. 

So  far  a'^  I  know,  not  one  question  has 
been  lai.sed  against  the  other  five  nomi- 
nees, .so  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Sui- 
ates  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
tlieir  nominations.  But  Mr.  Staeblc-^ 
nomination  is  another  matter.  Importani 
■  s  It  niay  be  to  move  with  dispatch  iq 
e-t..ibhshnig  the  Elections  Commi.s.sion  I 
luink  additional  con.'=ideration  needs  to 
be  given  by  the  committee  to  this  one 
nominee,  if  for  no  other  reason  <han  to 
an.swfr  tlie  questions  which  liave  bc^n 
raised. 

I  would  tiiinl:  that  Mr.  Staebler  hhn- 
self,  would  welcome  a  short  delay.  Afte- 
all.  he  wotild  not  want  to  assume  this 
important  responsibility  with  his  rnnVi- 
ficRtions;;nder  acloud. 

In  the  confirmation  hearing's  M- 
Sicebler  seemed  reluctant  to  abandon 
ine  aover-arv  role.  Perhaps,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  will  find  that  all  six  Commis- 
sioners adont  an  adversary  role  and  tha- 
ine  only  balanced  judgment  will  be  the 
balance  of  adversaries  in  that  Commi.s- 
>:on  When  Senators  of  both  parties  tried 
to  impress  him  with  the  need  for  a  fair 
and  impartial  board.  Mr.  Staebler  seemed 
to  resi.<;t.  to  concede  as  httle  as  pos- 
Mbe.  He  said  he  would  continup  to 
make  financial  contributions  to  his 
party  He  wished  to  continue  partici- 
pating m  political  meetings.  He  wished 
o  continue  membership  in  various  po- 
ntii  nl  oi'canii'atinns. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  a.sk  if  ^h 
S.ae'olcr  wislies  to  be  an  objective  im- 
partial board  member  or  an  ad\  ocatc  fo  ■ 
his  political  allies. 

The  pending  lawsuit  against  Mr  Stanb- 
Ifr  cannot  be  ignored.  I  cannot  and  I  will 
not  comment  on  the  merits  of  the  ca-e. 
bni  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  viih 
tne  Senator  from  Alabama,  wlio  con- 
cluded: 

The  .Sub"ommi,tee  hns  infonnatiou  about 
'he  pendency  of  a  damage  suit  acamst  .Mr 
btaebler  yrowinp  out  of  alleged  political  ac- 
livities  m  a  Michijian  political  campaign.  The 
basis  lor  the  allei^ations  contained  in  this 
law.uit  need.-;  to  be  investii.:atcd  and  weighed 
1  nis  ha.s  not  been  done. 
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That.  Mr  President,  is  the  rea.son  whv 
I  v~i<h  to  make  the  motion  to  resubmit 


tins  one  nrme  for  further  proceedings 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  I  do  not 
-.i.h  ro  at  d  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt 
lo  pre.ir.dne  the  resuhs  of  any  such  delib- 
ti.-.i'ons.  becau-^e  I  clo  not  know  what 
"i.,)s2  deliberation!.,  might  bring  forward. 
But  I  tlv.nk  that  in  the  intertots  of  get- 
i\vx  the  Commission  off  to  the  kmd  of 
.sr.irt  we  all  wish  it.  v.e  should  clear  up 
-iiatever  charges  may  have  be  li  iiised. 
I  iiesitatc  to  mention  oi-iC  otlier  mattei. 
i;cfau;:e  it  has  only  been  brought  to  my 
.luti'.tion:  I  have  no  wa;.  of  evahu'^ung 
lis  merits  or  lack  of  mciits  It  mav  be  an 
."acient  n.iatt^r  that  has  been  v\-eli-venti- 
:  itcd  in  the  ;)a:-t.  Bi't  if  the  com.mittee  is 
tc  io'ik  a  I  the  rinahficnfion..s  of  this  man 
once  .-'gain.  I  thnik  they  shouai  at  least 
look  also  at  the  area  of  char'ies  tliat  have 
readied  my  ears  since  first  hiiVing  sug- 
gested that  I  had  some  icser rations 
afcjUt  thi.^  :oomr.  ation.  Tiicse  charges 
niise  oui  of  the  manner  i'^.  v.lrich  the 
Teamsters  Union  contiol  was  wrested 
thiou.sh  the  control  of  the  (ledentials 
committee  and  tlip  \ta.\'  in  which  they 
maintained  control  ''-ithin  Th'-  Teamsters 
Union  in  Michigan.,  alter  hatiivg  .seized 
control. 

Again,  I  ca»uiot  aiul  Jo  not  make  any 
iharge  that  Mr.  Staeoler  was  hi  any  way 
wrongful  or  that  I  know  that  those  acts 
were  wrongful.  I  know  only  tliat  the 
charge  has  been  made  The  committee 
fhould  look  at  it.  and  the  committee 
should  take  testimony  concerning  it. 
The  commiitee  should  be  able  then  to 
come  before  the  Senate  and  say.  'We 
have  investigated  the  charges:  v.'e  have 
looked  inio  the  allegations  that  have 
been  made:  v,e  find  those  Allegations 
t',ithoui  merit."  before  thcv  b.ini^  rliis 
i.ominp.'ion  to  the  Senrte  tor  i-cnfnma- 
tioii. 

Mr,  Prcsideni  I  a.;k  uiuiL-imous  con- 
sent to  liave  prill  ted  in  tlie  Rhcoud  arti- 
cles published  in  the  Detroif  Free  Press 
on  March  G.  Juiv  I'j,  .Jul.  17.  'ird  Julv 
22,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  th.r  ai ticles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri  t  okh. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  DeLvoi;   r n  t-  fre-s    j.u:    6.   ;'i7)i 
ST\FB;r:p  RFM\pt<  HL.\NDi.ftvu  rs.i\.';L  , 

C'\V.\N.\„r{   .S.ws  1 

'Ky  Renicr  Tysoni 

li'ii.iiT  Detroit  Mayor  Jdon'?  P.  C:iva- 
:i;^i;li.  a  candidate  lor  t;ovenr,'r,  has  uccused 
Djinooratic  National  Ctanmit:eem;.n  Xt-it 
Sttifblcr  ol  making  'malicious  uikI  dama;.,- 
ir.g— if  not  \  iciou,s — statenit-ti;,^  '  aV>o':t  Cuv- 
^nagh'.-;  personal  character. 

In  a  loiter  to  Slate  Dentocni'io  CMa  r.ia^-i 
Money  Winoi'rad.  Cavauagh  d.-nianded  a 
showdown  with  S,ac'bicT  before  Demorr.itic 
PmIv  leadcts  to  .equirc-  huieblci  '  h>  put  tip 
or  .shut  up," 

Cav.innyh  di-ciarcd  tisat  Sraei.'ler  .vas  m- 
SStiing  in  character  asba.ssinatiou  bv  "innu- 
eiido  and  purported  rumor  and  gos-ip"  to 
clai!,iii,o  Cav-^iiPgh's  "position  as  the  leading 
tanUid.ite  for  the  Democratic  :uin\ination 
ftT  governor  of  Michigan." 

The  Cavanngh  letter,  signed  bv  hi.s  lo-al 
counsel.  George  E.  Bushnell.  Jr.,  of  Detroit 
slated  ihat  Staebler  is  supporting  former 
*tr.te  .Sen,  Sander  M.  Levin  of  Beiklov  for 
the  Democratic  nomination. 

S'aebler,  a  former  State  party  chuinnau 
■;om  Ann  Arbor,  said  he  would  not  respond 
o  Ca\anagh',s  letter  until  the  con'cninr  oi 


to 


a   meeting   of   Democratic    lead.;-.    :  sic-^dr;- 
liight  in  Detroit. 

But  Staebler  said  he  didn  t  know  \'.:i.ii 
provoked  tlie  letter.  He  denied  making  mali- 
cirnis  statements  about  Cavanagh, 

'I  learned  to  confine  my  si^ttments  to 
matters  of  fact."  Staebler  said.  "I  gueso  the 
aiithors  ol  the  letter  will  have  to  e:;plain  it," 
Staebler  paid  he  had  supported  stale  Rep. 
Bobby  Crim  ol  Davison  for  governor  until 
Criin  withdiew  as  a  c.mdidate  tlu.s  wecli.  and 
iliat  lie  is  sLill  waiting  to  see  if  Crim  Will 
change  his  mind  and  re-cnicr  the  race. 

Cavanagh'.-?    letter    .rs    almost     certain     to 
creats  the  first  big  explosion  of  the  Denio- 
cr^tic  race  for  the  governo;'  in  tUj  A'i\Us 
P' iuiary. 

I:eyiii  WHS  the  Democia.ic  'ioniince  lour 
yp.'.i s  ago  and  lost  a  close  rate  lo  Kopiiblican 
Gov.  Aiilliken.  who  is  e'.pocieU  lo  sp;.k  re- 
ciection  iiexu  November. 

Cuyanagh"s  letter  doet,  nri  ^,iy  .spci  .:ica!!\ 
I'hat  statements  he  io  accusing  .-itaeblor  of 
making. 

In  a  telephone  interview  Ti.n.-sciay  aiter- 
noon.  Cavanagh  f;aid  the  letter  v.iis  written 
because  he  and  his  lami'y  becatne  "indig- 
nant and  were  liurl"  l)y  comments  Siaebler 
had  made  to  his  camjiaigu  man.tgcr.  Ai.rs, 
Patti  Knox  of  Detroit. 

Cavanagh  said  Staebler  had  implied  to 
Mrs.  Knox  that  "my  integrity  was  .suniethiig 
less  than  the  best  and  h;  ',v;'~!,'!  atini;  to 
support  me." 

Mrs.  Kuo.x  Said  she  had  asked  Stn'-bler 
at  a  receut  Democratic  meeting  in  Lansing 
uho  he  was  going  to  support  lor  governor 
since  Crim  was  withdrawing,  and  SLaebler 
had   told   her   he   was   supi^otting   Levi.;, 

"Ke  said,  'we  c^n't  afford  Cavanagli',"  Mr,s, 
Kno:-:  recounted,  "I  said,  v.liat  do  \oit  n.ean  ' 
and  he  said.  'You  know.'  He  wouldn't  .spy 
y.-hai  lie  was  referring  to,  I  think  thai  .s  what 
is  so  insidious — alludint;  to  thing.K.  It's  son 
of  f;  Scgre.i;  Lrick  and  I  told  him  iSineijlerj 
sc" 

I>Tr,  .  Krox  referred  lo  Donald  S<gre{fi,  a 
i'.M2  Ni.xon  campaign  woikei  wiio  pleaded 
guilty  of  civjaginj^  in  "diny  iiirkc  aiiuin.si 
Democratic  opponents. 

A.-,ked  what  siie  thought  .Siae'iii-r  \.;i-  re- 
ferring to.  Mrs.  Kno.x  'said:  "li  cnine  out 
in  my  mind- -skeletons  hi  a  clo.  ei,  que.-tion- 
ing  his  (Cavanagh't.)  int'-yri-..'-.  l:'s  '..i.ai  h.,^ 
lelL  hanging  ..." 

Cavaufigli  said  tlnn  he  v.,.s  ciemandiim 
thai  if  Staebler  fails  to  "docuineiU  avv  of 
the  accusations  he  lias  made."  the  Dcino- 
cmtic  Party  issue  a  statement  ";;i  r-, latinn  ti> 
my  character  and  my  integriiv"  acd  tidmon- 
i'.h  .Staebler  to  refrain  from  ••ba-p!'.'.ss  alScci- 
ticis.'" 

Thotii,!i  neither  Cava  iat.;h.  Mrs  Knox  noy 
El  shnell  would  siiy  out:'is.iiit  why  the\- 
were  su  angry,  the  Cavati-.j^h  c.-ifiiui'gn  h.v-: 
been  disturbed  hv  repor;  r'ltiiu,.  bark  to 
when  he  was  mayor— th.al  lir  .\.i-  (.•(■i;:;i.r;ed 
v  ith  ti-.e  undi-rworld. 

No  one  has  evei-  prodnre  i  :i:;i-  cv:dP:>:-.s 
ilvU  he  wa-, 

C.\>,  \s,.','.Il    B.ViTI.E-,    O.  i.     C'H'.^HES 

(By  Reaier  Ty^on  and  Biily  Eov.  U  - 1 
Former  Detroit  Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh 
ha.s  been  pressed  into  trying  to  turn  to  his 
advantage  in  Michigan's  Democratic  race 
for  governor  the  introduction  tins  week  of 
old  reports  that  had  attempted  to  :ie  is  in  to 
the  underworld. 

The  old  charges,  which,  ha' c  llius  far 
proved  unfomided,  suriaced  at  a  time  wlicn 
polls  showed  that  Cavaiuigh  had  besim  to 
overcome  the  poltically  damaging  etTect-^  of 
those  reports  and  close  a  big  gap  in  hi., 
race  against  the  primary'.s  Democratic  front- 
runner,  former  state  Senator  Saiirlir  M. 
Levin. 
Louis  Rome,  former  .state  cncic   'otmni  - 


sic^ii  chief  wlio  resi;„-iied  in  IMTu  in  the  wake 
oX  charges  that  he  was  a  slum  landlord  in 
Ann  Arbor,  renewed  atteiiiion  to  reports  that 
Cavanagh  had  been  accused  of  having  iindt;- 
world  connections. 

Earlier  this  week.  Rocio  called  p  press  con- 
ference in  Lansing  and  Issued  a  five-page 
Kt.ittmcn'i  tieciariug  liiat  Ca'a'nagh  shouldtit 
be  elected  governor  because  ri  Ins  'pio.s- 
imuy  lo  Detioil's  underworld"  when  he  was 
mpyoi  I'om  19C2-70. 

Cavai.Pih  ar.grily  branded  Rome's  charges 
as  Watcrgali;-iype  "cliitv  tricks  ...  a  gulier 
.t..ie  ol  approac'n." 

He  likened  Rome  to  Donald  Segcttti,  a 
1372  Ni.Kon  c:  nipaign  wor'r.er  who  was  jailed 
ior   slandeiiL.g  Demoiiatic   candidates. 

C.''.auagii  u'-darcd  tha'  he  and  his  fam- 
ily have  been  plc.L.i.Lv:  by  i'.;t  .c  kinds  ot  tat- 
ties lor  ye.trs. 

•I  doii't  intend  to  sit  still  for  it.  and 
V  e  re  going  to  do  something  lortiiritnlly 
about  it,"  he  ^uid. 

The  former  mayor  met  v.  itii  liis  !a'»'.\ers  in 
Detroit  Thur.sday  and  called  a  press  conlcr- 
(iice  for  Friaa>'  n-ionr.ir^  i,-)  announce  the 
action  ne  plans  to  take. 

Rcinr's  charges  against  Cavanagh  iia\e 
hed  the  e'lcci  ol  pitting  the  public  spoiliuht 
on  Cavp'iagh  as  an  ag,u.resoi\e  lainp.ugncr, 
something  that  may  be  doing  the  foinier 
ni.iyor  a  major  fa /or, 

C.ivanagh  has  been  camp.iiiinmg  f(.;  gi-'.- 
erttor  lor  a  year  when  he  announced  in  .'Vpril 
mai  he  faced  surgery  for  removal  of  a  cau- 
icrous  kidney. 

.*.:ter  the  opt^r.itior..  Cc.vanpsh  retari.eU  to 
the  c;unpaign. 

Polling  inlormaiion  availabii>  to  the  Frc<» 
Prcs.s  ,MiriV,ed  that  Cavanaeh'.s  political  ima-e 
h:id  improved  substamiallr  since  the  surgery. 
Wliile  he  still  trails  Levin.  Ca\-anagh  is 
r-.oving  up  in  voter  .^uiport,  arcoidtng  to  the 
survey,  iudt pendent  o;  'joth  Civanagh  and 
iilit^nigan  Democracy, 

While  Cavanagh  was  confcriiij;  with  his 
lav.-yer.s.  olli.'ial.s  and  supporters  in  his  cam- 
p.-^ign  organizaiiou  called  for  inve.stif.'atioiis 
lo  ctfiermine  if  Rome's  cliarges  "ere  made  at 
ilie  prompting  of  Levin  or  former  State  Deni- 
ocr.tiic  Chaiim.iii  Neil  Staebler  of  -'Vnn  Ari.,or. 
Amos  .Stewart,  pre-='dent  of  the  Detroit  and 
Wayne  County  Poit  C.-^uncil  of  the  AFL-CIO's 
ilaiiticie  Trades  Depariuient,  sent  a  letter  to 
N.nionpl  Demo  ratio  Paru-  Cliairinan  Robert 
S't-ius;  demandirg  an  it'x-esiij^ation, 

Stey  .irt.  who.  e  unicm  had  endorsed  fa'-a- 
nagli.  said  in  his  lefer: 

•  We  have  heard  that  before  Jerry  Cava- 
iitieh  ". ent  to  the  hospital  se\cral  months  aio 
for  a  cancer  operaii^n,  that  a  hi(;h-rank:nc 
Demoeratic  oilicia!  and  suppor-er  of  Sander 
L>.'Vin  stated  that  the  Sander  Levin  support - 
er.s  were  goini;  to  release  such  an  alleyatioii 
if  Jcr-v  Cavanagh  ran  for  governor  .  .  ." 

S'.ev.an  reiused  to  ideniifv  the  Democi-at'c 
oiti:  i.i!, 

Tt  ac  investigation  sho'.vs  Levitt  was  in- 
v.'icoJ  in  the  Rome  cha'-ges.  the  state's  union 
meiiibership  wi'l  ask  Levin  to  withdraw, 
Stew.art  said, 

Mr,-,     Patti    Knox.     Cavanp.gh's    car.  paign 
niinHLer.  sen'    a   l.n'er  to  Sta'e  Demrtratic 
Ciiairniiin    Morley   Winoarad   asking;   for   the 
p'lrty    to  establish    "some   basic  siand-.nd   of' 
e'hical  conduct  for  this  campaign," 

Mrs,  Knox  .said  sh.e  was  "utterly  amazed" 
to  re  .id  a  ne\  lipaper  report  that  Siaebler. 
now  a  Democratic  national  connnittcemati 
fiom  Michigan,  "had  advised"  r-;"n:e  to  '  earrv 
on  m  this  deplorable  lashioti," 

In  response  to  the  Cavanagh  oamp.iign's 
t..iin:erfharges.  Rome  s.ud  he  consulicd  -wltli 
-S. aeljier  in  mid-March. 

"I  told  him  I  was  piivv  to  st.me  matiers 
rcg.ivding  Jerry  Cavanagh  and  iclt  they  ought 
to  be  devc'oped  within  the  confines' of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  and.  hope- 
fnlly.  quicily.  He  tt-)ld  me  that  this  informa- 
lion  1   was  sti(i:_te,,!in^.;  oucht   to  be  deveiopeu 
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»'Arefully  by  u.e  aiicl  )n.%de  ;oallr.b!»!  In  .-.  pub- 
lic forum.'" 

Staebler  sjiid  he  Is  nv>t  i:tvo'.vetl  In  levin^ 
•  iimpatgn.  A.=bc-d  if  he  advised  Rome  on  hold- 
ing '.he  prtss  coiifereiicc  about  Carnnagh. 
.Stnehlcr  SKid: 

■"lu  thi.;  se!i«e,  ::iftt  lip  <-amp  ;'%  nip  wirh 
till':  liiform«tlfin.  I  sV.1  I  cmidirt  use  i-.  bin 
I  SRid  if  this  Is  ^firpjw.ried.  li  this  is  faciiisl, 
^^^u  owe  It.  to  liie  pii;>lU>  'i.  |c  peoj/t-  kno'v 
h^diur.  ii." 

Rome  rouft'Jeil  iri'it  c-lmrcc-i  hf!  m;icir 
a;:rtlnsC  C\ivan?gh  hart  iK:en  thorough'.y  in- 
\ev.igated  by  ^raiiU  J  inis  nnd  newspapers 
previously  a:u1  ibat,  he  kii<»«-s  ol  i\n  <•;  iu-J,i,\) 
Itw-s  broken  bv  Cavftr.pjih. 

Lf.  in  iftsiied  a  -inten'pin  rt.ii\  Hy  nw-  i  .n- 
n-c-Mon  viih  Konie. 

"Mv  ei'lirc  rA.npHiHu  an"  been  d'.\oi«»d  ri.- 
<'Ulj>ively  lo  the  is.-nie,.  '  Le\  ii.'<;  s'jUeuient 
said.  'Tliere  is  no  p?ar«  in  poliil.'s  for  pe;- 
viiial  attack.^  bm<1  I  depl'Cf  Romo'.e  rensArks." 

R.jnie  \va.s  i\t  u;ive  ciiir.  t.or  of  lUe  M'.chl- 
■jhix  Comiiiis:,!  Ill  <.!i  i,iiw  Enf  irceaien*.  and 
t'riTT'in.a  Jnstue  from  196<;  70, 

He  re&ltrned  jusi  liours  bffore  b^  iti>;  ron- 
vU-Lfd  of  buikiiii^'  r.njp  \1«.1h  ions  in  c  .i.npc- 
Tion  ith  stiidt-ni  hoiisii.^  he  ownud  !>  Ann 
.^rch-ir  Br>me  .<  u-  lir.c-d  t7(i. 

R^ne  is  u ow  a  prlvau;  c.^nhul'.-.n;  .  i,  inv 
tnforoenoetu    m  Etist  Lansiti^r. 

|FV.>nt  T>ie  Oc-lHu.   i-iee  Fre--,  Ji.I^   IT.  ii«7m 
f-^MBLtR  .Amms  Roi.i   IK  Cah.n*o»:  Dk. 

■  By  Rtuitr  Ty.-.)u  .uid  Bii;.v  Bowk--,  i 
LK'nio.-ralu  National  C;>mmit!ee!Ma!j  Neil 
.Siaebler  said  Tuesday  ilial  he  turneci  over 
hLs  lile>i  on  ^nlwrna^oiiai  laiididi^te  Joronie 
P.  Cavan.it;ii  to  a  former  Republioan- 
iiljpoiiiujd  atiiTe  odii  1h1  VI  ho  later  a<'cnscd 
La\»Ui«t;h  of  havinf.'  untierv, orld  l.c-:. 

Cavanagh  hns  filed  a  tl.3  mUllon  libol  aiia 
i'Kajn.->t  b  >tn  Staebler  luid  Loui,  Rome,  v.iij 
WAS  appoln  ed  by  former  GOP  Gov,  GtX)fjc 
Iwiiiiixn'  :o  liead  a  stale  crime  conuui-,.,ic:i. 
Stueliior  tailed  a  pres-i  confe;euce  in  De- 
troit to  explain  his  ro'.e  in  an  c>caJatiiis  ctn- 
iroversy  that  has  btc  ime  ihe  dominatit  Lv->ne 
111  llie  Aug   (i  Demoermio  pr;ijj«rv. 

Staebler  xiid  Rome  wjitghi.  lilui  o:ii-  ..^cv- 
pral  monti^r  a:,o  to  tii-.cit.s.s  oiil  report-  abuiii. 
Caiajiat'li  s  alleged  iindeiwurld  tle->. 

None  of  the  charces  ata5'i-->t  Cataiuiyli 
lia<;  ever  bcea  snbsiatitiattd. 

Staebler  said  he  inet  w;,h  R.ime  "perliaps 
A  I'.alf-duzoii   lime-  ■   lo  di.sciiss  Cavanat;ii's 
leeard     The  nieeiluys  with  Rome  iasleU  'u o 
o  tiireo  hours  each.  .St.aebler  said. 

L.Tst,  week  Rome  tailed  a  pre^s  c.JUfc-reiiee 
in  Lan-.iii>;  and  ai'OU.seU  Cuvariagh  of  hai  txlij 
u-.der-Aorld    connections    whiili    m,'»ke    h.iu 
unfit '  to  be    overnor. 

Candidates  in  tlip  Dei.iocv;.  ic  Partv  pil- 
niajy  are  former  De.roU  Ma\ur  Cavaiutgh. 
r.^rnitr  -tare  .'Sen.  .Sander  M.  H'\  in,  and 
aonliiiield  Ia\ner  Jaine.s  Wells. 

Staebler  denied  that  he  prompted  >.  jiue 
;o  hold  the  pie^vs  conference,  btu  said  he  did 
tell  Rome  that  .f  he  conld  sub.stantiate 
charges  aijam-t  Cavano^h,  they  shotiid  be 
iii.vde  public. 

A  longtime  Democratic  leader  .^.nd  lormer 
-  ale  party  chairman.  Staebler  .said  liis  ac- 
uoi;-.  \M  re  conducted  in  the  Interest  of  in^ur- 
in;^  the  Democrat-s  would  not.  nominal*  a 
candidate  for  governor  -vith  a  biemiaii  that 
c.iu'i  be  corrected." 

St.veblcr  call  the  press  conftreuce  on  the 
day  before  ho  Is  scheduled  lo  elve  testi- 
mony under  oath  to  Cav.uia:  hs  la-vers  ;i> 
•-le  :ii)el  .-uit. 

Ho  read  a  seven-page  ^.tatement  and  at 
iliNt  refused  lo  allotv  questions  by  reporters, 
r.i-te.td.  Staebler  invited  reporters  to  aitcttd 
his  questioning  by  Cavanagh'.s  Ia-,vytr5. 

V.'heu  reporters  protected  and  began  leav- 
'•;;  the  pre-s  conference.  Staebler  or.d  lii.s 


.-on,  Mu-h.iel.  calleil  them  b^ck  and  flgt'^ed  to 
hii.swer  cjiieotion.s. 

Staebler  told  reportet-s  t:  »•  his  .Me  ci: 
ravaragh  con-is' ed  mo«ttly  of  articles  In  De- 
t.-oit  S.Mpe  inngerti!*^  and  news'it-per  cllp- 
l>hip^. 

The  riiatr>'..-tne  no  :.)n!:;er  iti  public  .at  ioi.. 
■  as  published  by  »elerts;,_)n  comnientalor  Lou 
i.'>c-rdo  :.  who  hns  i>een  hiphly  cT!tl<  al  of  Cfi\- 
i^'lii;:!!  BUd  wh.i  reported  l.i  Ms  lu.ip.T'ii  c 
ab'iui,  CnvaiiMjh  allegedly  ha\li>g  Mtfla  con- 
ri'f  tioi's. 

S!:tehlfT    i.f;-Pd   botli   s!d-s   in    C«\anrf.jhs 
-nit   to  rro\  e  quickly   lu  a-.otd  n  ai  iwu-oui 
politleal"  lawsuit. 

•I  h'.pe  thut  Cevjitiatn  '•■.ill  »«  t-qufcllv 
IT  hrii-bl  .lurt  iha(  l-e  ",  !'l  liL'-'f,:,-!  his  at- 
icrtievK  not  !•>  >e<-k  prn<'fclMM'  dP!B\6  lii  re- 
s[><>frttng  to  O.Utstions  itiat  mv  Iav,".>r-  \K  11 
wuiu  to  a'.k  hin'>,"  Siaeljler  ■=aid. 

J-"iiiebler  sairt  he  did  nor  talk  to  Le\  in  ab  .n: 
IV  discus.slon'  with  Rome  about  Cavanaj-h. 

I*v!n.  consioerett  ilie  fronl-runiifr  in  the 
i.iinpaitu  ha-  „Is.)  denied  anv  r  tinecticn 
vitli  Rome's  a<  Ions  u'ld  Invs  deplored"  3r- 
.nrta.-k  on  Cavanagh. 

Bu'  the  third  candidate,  Wells,  ai^mscd 
levin  on  Tne-day  of  on  iK-straiing  il>f  attack 
on  Cavanagh, 

Weils  declared:  "Wl.at  I'm  s.yini;  i-  we've 
vot  n  vellou-bellied  Rapsncker  n.nnlng  for 
g(.ieeriior  of  Ma  iiltan  by  the  name  of  Sunder 
t«vln  .  .  .  not  'iiiiy  will  he  tiot  debate,  ho 
li.\^  to  pi:l  this  trash  om.  and  lie  v.oii't  do  it 
liimseif.  but  he  has  to  ,!;et  &i>ni''oue  to  do  (t 
1  <r  him.  ' 

Be.side--  denying;  any  cosviiec inn  W1lh  the 
charges  against  Ca^-anat^h,  Levin  declared 
that  he  wRS  being  accu:>ed  uniairlv 
of  refii.-ui;t  to  debate  the  otlier  two  ca:;d;- 
<iales. 

levi-;  said  he  was  the  flr-t  to  otb'r  u  at" 
ba'e  all  candidates.  A  .-pokcsm.oi  lor  Levin 
said  Tuesday  that  four  debates  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  candidates  and  others  are 
being  pKiitned. 

The  conirover.>v  over  the  attaci:  on  C'av- 
ioiagh  overshadowed  a  call  by  Le\in  on  Tues- 
day to  establish  a,  citizens  t^and  Jury  with 
.111  indepcndeiii  p-j.secmor  tor  the  sole  piir- 
po-o  oi  Invest :i.-..!|nf;  the  drv^  traSio  in  t!i'> 
Detioit  ,'iren. 

IFom  the  Dei.  lii  Free  Prcs.«,  Jitly  22.  I  (74  I 

PiBiic  To  Get  C.wss^r.a  C^sr. 

'  By  Reiner  Ty.-on  and  Billy  Boule.^l 

I'liblic  attention  ui.  i he  Mlchit,an  g.c.er- 
nor'3  primar'-  race  .shiited  last  week  irom 
grimy  plant  gat^s  and  bui.tiir,i;  shoppins 
•.eaters  to  a  smo'iie-lilled  couieieiice  room  iii 
a  law  otlice  2ft  floors  above  ilov.ntown  Detroit. 

I'  will  move  tills  \,ceti  to  another  ci(.ar- 
seenied  room  amid  the  rolling;  tolf  gieeus  of 
M  suburban  coaiitry  club. 

Candidates  are  not  cami>ait;iii-ig  lu  the 
iisiiai  sense  at  ciher  place,  Ij'it  what  imp- 
lieii-  there  conid  dtiermlne  ■who  gets  the 
Democratic  nomlnatloti  Aug.  G. 

A  battei'v  oi  hiiih-prlced  lawyers  Ls  lulling 
sv.orn  testlrnonv  in  a  $15  million  libel  suit 
that  has  become  ihe  do:n:aa:it  l.-.-tie  in  tlie 
I  ampaign. 

The  testinion\-  revolves  aroitntl  charr.c-^ 
iliat  one  ol  tiie  three  Democratic  caudidale.=, 
former  Detroit  mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh, 
had  underworld  ties. 

Cavanath,  40.  the  onetime  ^^Iticn  boy  of 
Michigan  politics,  hitd  tl.o  damage  suit 
again.st  Neil  .Siaebler,  a  once-po'.verful  Mich- 
igan Democratic  leader,  and  Louis  Rome,  a 
liltle-kiiow  i:,  Rcpublii  aii-uppoLi.ed  .-'iito 
bureaucrat. 

Lavvvers  took  testimony  last  wce'r:  i;i  tlie 
lav,  oaives  ol  Miller.  Caniield.  Paddo'  k  and 
Stone,  one  o£  Detroit's  most  alSueut  and  iii- 
.l.ieniial  firms. 

The  proceedings  will  be  ino\cd  this  weet 
to  the  Edgswo  .U  Cotltttry  Chtb  in  0.<V.!ind 


Cotij.ty  lo  wiomniodate  a  golf-pltwint,'  l,in- 
yer  involved  in  the  hlglily  poIit,ici/rd  Ihv  . 
sui. . 

I.  will  ix-  l.inr,  after  election  day  Ueloie  ti  . 
ca.^«  can  rtaxh  trial  iti  a  coitrtrooju. 

TlTtiR.  ftr  tne  time  liciii,!:-,  both  side-  \,Mni 
itpon  liie  pre.s.s  a-,  the  sitting  jiuij-te.  Btciui.^e 
of  the  nattirc  of  tlie  lawsuit  attd  its  iinimr- 
tance  in  the  rnbernatorlal  campaipn.  re- 
porter »i  :v  iiivitotl  to  sii  ;n  cm  prellniiiiu; 
te.simv'iy.  uiuaiK   a  priiaie  pi  o--'<'e<lin}.: . 

Ihe  luw.\ei>'.  .Miiif  ol  mem  experienced  p.,  - 
Mcltm.s  lx)lh  in  public  and  beiiind  tin-  seem 
lrei^uen;!■.•  de-i;on.str..:i-d    fueir  .skill   lo  pc- 
lorm  fi.i-  the  pie-ss  on  bciuUl  ol  tiu-ir  cliei,i.- 

Ntx^.  I^ie^da;.  for  the  '.rst  Time.  CavhiiAnh 
V -.11  te  liy  111  public  abo.u  icpon.'.  of  Iftills 
tOlJue:  lion?    Tl.;,-;    iuiw     pliJ4,a.-d    his    pil-ic; 

caiefi  -Ji.ie  mil'  raid-l'iuus.  1'  proiiu'.es  hi  i^. 
ii  siie  piiiliu  m"iJien' :  Jerry  Ca\ana(:i  o., 
';ie  sibud  .sa.Mu^'.  hi  elft.-l.  Im  not  a  cohjI. 
A.-,  pari  ol  a  t;o-''or-broke  campaign  btr.it. 
epy.  Cavaua^h  has  derided  to  put  hlinsci: 
In  tl'.o  wllne;s  chair  to  arisv.er  Que<;ti'ins 
tmder  ou;h  by  Lis  own  attomtys.  He  u'wi 
mu.--  reponU  )■<  ciue.siions  a-:kcd  by  !;i\<ve:s 
for  Staeb'cr  ai  (i  Rome. 

If  was  H  Rrme  prc.'s  confe-ence  in  Lan-in^' 
on  July  y  thai  led  to  the  lawsuit.  Declurai^; 
)ie  uiks  aetiiij,  only  as  a  concerned  citizen. 
Kiiioe  .said  Cav«nu;ih  was  inifu  to  be  poveri  ar 
bic.trae  of  his  past  •■p!o\iiriity  to  Detniit  « 
u;  derA'oiiri." 

Rome's  onh  j-H.vi.ui;  p.jHlictU  nr.torie-' 
ec.me  in  March  IdTU  w  hen  he  re^ij^ned  as  heao 
■  )1  a  state  plunuir.s  at'eticy  where  iiis  Job  wa 
to  atiraci  lederal  funds  for  crime  pie\  eiKn.u 
fiiriiii!-  itipubllcan  Gov.  George  Roimie\ 
I'lU  iippciuted  iiim  to  the  post,  ii  exeeiKio 
ui  f  ter  <il  Micliim.n  Commia.slon  on  Cnnie 
Delinqueticy  and  Criniinii!  Admini-tratlu^i. 
r.i  O'.  tobir  liXIC. 

Rome  siibmii'eri  li;.,  icsi^'nalion  tn  G<.\ 
Milliktii.  also  1,  Republican  in  March  l!)70. 
in  the  lacr  of  charge.;  tliat  lie  vas  a  shun 
laiiillord  to  University  o:  Michi^,'an  siiidei,!- 
Ill  Aim  Aiijor.  where  he  lia.d  ati  expai.umt; 
rental  housing  business. 

The  cliiii-gcs  led  to  iv.o  I'ttes  tfaliiie  *7ii 
:  ir  liousini;  code  '.  ii.la;  ions. 

Rn;'-,c     .11.    born    in   Worccs-er.   Ma.-.:.,   w.i 
•rradrated    from    Dartmouth    Universlt;,-    in 
New  Hamp.hire  and  Columbia  Universi\   ::: 
Xew  V.  j"-: 

He  did  si.ei,.l  Moiiv  in  Nev.  Eastland.  >:e\< 
.Jersey  and  New  York  before  eonung  to  M.c:.- 
iLian  lu  the  late  lyDO.s. 

In  Michi.yi.n.  Rome  also  did  .«ocial  wori: 
and  be;.a:l  aciiuiilnt;  rental  ho'.ising.  Eiei:- 
tiia'.ly  he  pot  a  law  degree  from  the  Uiiivpi- 
siiv  of  Mil  hi^an  and  worked  bilefly  a.s  .ci 
a.ssistaiit  prosecutor  m  Ingham  Couaiy  l)P- 
fore  Ix-coming  ciiiocior  oi  llic  ..ta'e  pl.itiii:';  • 
aiienc;'. 

Now  an   En-.'    Lai, sin;   mnsul.ii.t   on   1, 
eiifor-'cment.   Rome   retains   a   Ikw  orice   iii 
Antt   Arb<:r.    but    te.stifled   th<it    he   handled 
few  le^tal  cai.es  other  than  th(<=-  brou;.^  '  '':' 
and  ajruiii-st  his  lenant?. 

Rome,  who  still  ha.^  rental  propmio.-;  ir. 
Anti  ,^rbor.  testified  that  he  ha.s  owned  a- 
mnny  as  10  or  1 1  rent.al  hoin-cs  at  times.  v.iUt 
25  or  W  'cnants. 

Nothinj:  in  his  backpround  sin.a'e.'-ted  hi^ 
-urjjri.-e  role  in  enleriiitj  the  eye  <  f  a  Demo- 
cratic c;.iripr.ign  storm. 

Accurdlna  to  sworn  tcsti:no;-,v  las:  •.^et'^, 
Rome  liad  !..>•  it\ci  Staib'.er  until  ifoe  .lii::- 
titiry  1974. 

Staebler.  Ci).  a  wealthy  Ann  Arbor  bii-lnef.'^- 
inau  Ti  ho  deals  in  real  estate  and  Invest- 
inetr.'^.  has  becti  a  power  broker  in  Michipan 
Deniorratic  politics  since  the  days  of  thp 
pany^.'^  G.  Menncn  iScap'-^  WlMlams  bepiit- 
itn  ;::  iti  1948. 

While  William.'',  now  a  Ftate  Suprtr.tp 
Cotirt  .In.  lice,  wag  belnj:  elected  governor  Fi.v 
times-  it:  v.hn'  hr.d  been  a  nepit^blican  F*n"-e, 
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si.uiiler   was   rising   from   pret  a...  i    delegate 
M  p:i!;v  chieftain. 
He  v.as  state  Demo'-'ati.    c 'la m.;' ;■   for   tl 
...■-.   served   one    term    in    ili.-    U.S.    Hou.-ie 
i;  Reprc;.?ntaive&,  and  tlieii  lo.st   a  race  for 
,,,eviior  as  ttie  Dcmocvptic  nonii-.ice 
-  ..eblcr  is  nov.-  one  of  six  .Michijt.iu  ii.cin- 
•vrson  tlie  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Tiisidp  llie  stale  EK'uiocratic  Par-v.  S':iebler 
>  -.leiied  eitlier  as  a   pillar  o;    !:i  ••■Ji'.'-  or 
,!-  ,1  f^tu-figliter  to  be  feared 

C^i'iuiapli  puts  Stae'oler  in  'i^e  ]■  itc-  line- 
2(11  y.  In  his  law-suit,  Ca'.aiia_n  .u-cuses 
fVaet)ler  of  conspiring  wiih  Roir..--  'o  de.'-tvc.y 
Cn''!Ouigh's  chance  fo  win  I'le  I)eir.i\  ra'ic 
i  uiniciation  Aug.  G. 

The   fnrnier   Detioi'    ina'-o;    .satd    •  lat    i!ie 

pii.ss  (onferencc  was  a  vehicle  lor  Staebler 

0  11.1   throuL'h  Rome  to  call  attention  anew 

to  i/ici  repoiis  that  Ciwauaf..!;  had  iiKii"i-\..-o-ld 

,;.-Miri;ies. 

s:,ieblef  denies  this,  aiicl  unplioj.;  lutis  troiu 
:i:p  Ca'.anagh  campaitm  tliat  he  acred  to 
help  f'a\anagU^s  nituii  opponent.  S:.ndcr  !M. 
lc"viti.  .Staeoier  did  tes;  ifv  ,lia'  lie  pttias 
10  vote  for  Leiin. 

Le\;n.  con.'-idered  ilie  iron; -ri-nnei  x'-.  the 
prnnar.i.  irtts  had  iiis  campaign  pii.siied  into 
the  biukground  by  the  furor  oier  Rome's 
p:'C,-s  conference  and  Cavaiuciirs  law.-uii. 

Bi'-h  Levin  and  a  third  DemoLratic  caii- 
di'iire  SouthReld  la'' yer  .Tames  E.  Wells. 
h.ive  deptorcd  Rome's  attack  on  Cavanagh. 
Bo  h  sides  in  the  la'.\c.i.i!  lur.c  hii-ed 
taleiued,  coioriul  and  highi  -  pBid  Utw.veis 
to  irpie-ent  ihein  in  ihis  cainptiigi.  drama 
beiiic  plaved  out  before  iiei.'. soaper,  r.idii.  and 
•elpvisioii  rejjorters. 

Ihe  band  of  cigar-.-niokinL'    '..:.     I'l.,  ituild 
Inve  been  picked  by  Hoi:'  ,•  ocd  s.  iiiji  .•  .iter.-, 
Tlaca.si  fo- Cavauagl  : 

Geo'-fie  K.  Bashnell  Ji..  pi-s'ileu  of  Ne '. 
Detroit,  w ho  .e  appearance  uf  faiticrly  bene- 
volence can  disappear  in  an  ejcplosion  c>i 
.scorn  during  intensiie  questiotiing  of  a  wit- 
ness: failing  with  sarcaai.i.  i;e  s'lifis  sin.ooth- 
ly  to  wit  and  banter. 

Jatnes   Iran,  is   Finn.    Irish    us   his    name. 
aiaicuVile  but   capable  ul   foe  red-faced  oiii- 
vay."    associated    with    a    prosecutor    a-i    he 
oiicp  v.as  in  the  U.S.  attovne'-'s  oPUe 
For  S;  iiebler : 

Eugene  Diiker.  his  brooding  iiue  a  initi- 
Uuv  of  poined  contempt  and  impatience  as 
he  sits,  half-slumped  in  his  chair:  aggres- 
pivel.v  pi'otective  of  his  client:  iniacciisiomed 
to  pie-..-  attention  but  learning  fast:  he  con- 
sults frequently  with  his  clients  .-on  .Michr.el 
Stiiebler,  a  Detroit  lawyer. 
FnrRt.ine: 

Ivan  Ban  is,  a  buiiiuuti-voiced.  cit-ar- 
fhewing  bear  o!  a  man.  blunt  as  a  blackjack 
in  conn  and  out;  keeps  a  $4Ull  life-si/ed. 
lmrd-n(I..ljer  troll  behind  his  !a«  olTice  desk; 
!)ra.;s  oi  being  Detroit  s  champion  240- 
po'aiui-cla.ss  handball  cliamp. 

Barns  is  the  retiring  president  of  the 
Oettoit  Bar  Association.  And  thai  is  whv 
Cavaiuigh's  testimony  will  be  taken  next 
Tite.sdriy  at  the  Edgewood  C'ouiilrv  Club. 
whcie  the  Detroit  Bar  is  holding  its  annual 
t;oll  outing  tiiat  day. 

Cavanagli  said  Barris  warned  (he  .session 
.u!d  at  the  country  club  ratlier  than  at  the 
du,--u:own  law  offices. 

It  will  be  a  .sedate  set  tin-  for  tlie  ne^it 
rmtnd  in  a  gubernatorial  cainpaimi  liiivhmg 
a'ong  like  a  wheelbarrow  out  of  control. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
uie  seriousness  of  motives  and  motivation 
of  file  .lunior  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
linder.siand  his  concern,  but  I  feel  that 
'■■ley  are  not  well  grounded.  In  the  first 
P.-'ce.  when  we  had  the  hearing  and  I  had 
file  privilege  of  chairing  the  hearing.  I 
•uund  that  everything  that  Mr.  Staebler 
^aid  and  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
-=!i'or.ded   to   u.s    was    fnmk   and    a'ooye 


board.  I  think  the  point  that  ih-.'  .iui.ioi- 
Senator  from  Idaho  made,  that  lie  wonUi 
be  undtr  obligation  to  som-jbcdy.  be;  an.-. 
he  contributed  to  him.  in  tlie  I'dturo 
fouid  apply  to  other  inembeis  oi  the 
Commission  as  well,  and  to  any  oi  us.  l 
doubt  if  there  i.s  a  single  poiiiicail' 
interested  person  in  the  United  State - 
who  has  not  contributed  lo  at  lca.st  a 
few  political  campaigns  in  tdc  f  ourse  ol 
his  iife.  and  probably,  one  or  t,t>  o  of  litr  ';<; 
might  end  up  in  the  hands  o!  f!-r  Elec- 
tion Commission. 

i  atiree  with  the  Senator  Iroin  Idaho 
that  the  respon.se.s  of  Mr.  Siaeiiier  lo  lite 
House  committee,  and  perhaps  also  to 
us.  nid  not  go.  perhaps,  ns  far  tis  we  on 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  comaiit  - 
tee  would  have  liked  those  respon.-es  lu 
go  with  regard  to  the  termination  of  his 
connections.  I  think  that  the  mcmbpr- 
.sliiu  of  the  subcommittee  did  .ai  excel- 
lent .iob  in  pushing  along  the  line  o! 
termination  so  that  Mr.  Staebler  .s  with- 
drawal from  politics  v.ould  be  the 
equivalent  oi  all  the  others.  Until  that 
time,  I  think  he  saw  himself  madt  pet- 
haps  still  more,  as  he  put  it.  oi  an 
observer,  if  not  a  participant. 

In  tliis  regard,  I  ask  unanunous  i  on- 
setit  to  have  printed  in  the  Recoud  n 
telegram  and  a  letter  from  Mi-.  Staebler. 
addressed  to  me  both  saying  tlte  .same 
tiling. 

In  this  connection,  I  also  ask  tmani- 
inotis  consent   to  have   printed   in   the 
Re.okd  a  second  letter  of  March  17,  197.5 
V.  hicii  Mr.  Staebler  submitted  to  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  rhe  inaterit.l 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ilie  RErom. 
as  follows: 

I  Telegram) 

C.v'iBRTijct;.  Mass.. 

Mure  h  i'l,  I'.i?  >. 
Senator  Ci..iii:or.NK  Pfi.l, 

Ci'uirman.  Subcommittee  on  P/-; ;./,•(/,  c  ,.,,,,; 
FJpctions.  Capitol  Hill.  D.C. 
Supplementing  my  letter  of  Minch  17  1  v  lit 
ie.sign  from  aU  lobbying  organu,atioi)s  in 
which  I  hold  membership  including  Common 
Cause,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Adtance- 
ment  of  Colored  People  and  any  others  which 
I  may  have  overlooked  in  preparing  the  list 
To  the  best  of  my  recoUeclion  I  hold  metn- 
bership  in  no  other  organization  than  tho.se 
listed  in  my  March  17  letter  and  the  bio- 
graphical data  which  I  submiaed.  I  sliai; 
be  happy  to  supply  any  additional  infonnn- 
iion  thai  may  be  desired. 

Nl-tl.   .Sl\F!u  '  i; 


Ann-  Arhor.  Mkh,. 

Maic/i  21,  i[i7,-, 
Senator  Ci  ,\iBoitNE  Pem., 

Chairman.  Subcomynittee  on  PrirUer/ri  uihI 
Elections,  Senate  Office  Dnild.na  Wa-ii- 
ington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Pei.l:  Supplementluc  ^^v 
-etter  of  March  17,  I  will  resign  from  ail 
lobbynig  organizations  in  which  I  hold  mem- 
bership, including  Common  Cause,  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  any  other  which  I  mav  have 
overlooked  in  preparing  the  list.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollectiou,  I  hold  membership  in  no 
other  organization  than  those  listed  in  mv 
March  17  letter  and  the  biographical  c'ati 
which  I  submitted. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  .supply  anv  fiir"u-.  i'.- 
foraiatlon  that  may  be  desired. 
Sincerely, 

Nku    .S,  \Fia.'jp.. 


4()8  \'.oLVERiNi  B^n.LtNr., 
Iwti  Arbor,  .17t^^..  M<.rcli   17.  1975. 

SUBCMMMII'l-fc;     ox    PRIVT!  EC.ES    AND  Et':CTroNS. 

U.S.  f'rnofe.  A' i/.v .«,'.'  Of^'i  c  r:,i':!(hn(/, 
\Vti^}iu-<r)ton.  DC. 

]\tn.  R.\Y  Xh.'jOX  .^.^•Il  Gf;n'ti  hie.n  :  In  :'C- 
corttance  wii'n  the  request  at  the  March  14 
1  eriiiiv.:s,  I  ant  pleased  to  respond  to  the  re- 
(lUPst  for  inform.1t ion  t.n  what  I  will  do 
about  coniirai'iig  or  -.e-.eriny  offK-es  i,'id  <•<>])- 
n-t;ctions  v.i'ii  bnsine.^s.  imi,  tcni.  atitl  pobli'-- 
cii'crr-t  orgaui.-iuions: 

Uusifiens 

I  1  I  1  .iiu  si.ie  i.Hiier  of  Siaebler  and  Si.n. 
whicli  eii^agt.-  m  land  oevelopment  arid  owns 
1  wo  tracts  ol  'and  acljaccai  to  Ann  .Arbor  and 
one  adiacem  to  .Saline.  ■Michigan  The  com- 
pany i.-  beim:  '.iperafed  by  my  son.  Miciiael 
Staebler.  and  a  busmes-  associate.  M.i  in- 
\il.-eintni  ivill  be  neglif<ih'ie. 

1  J  I  f  a:n  nrt-.idei'ii.  of  Michigan  Capital  and 
S..-.\K--  lite,  a  lederajl; -lii'tu-ed  small  busj- 
ne— ■  mve-tmeitt  coinpaiu'.  I  will  retire  us 
president  but  plan  to  continue  as  a  member 
of  the  b.iard  ot  dire-.ur.s.  -vvhicli  meets  quar- 
terly. O'. er  the  past  seven  years,  as  president. 
I  have  retrained  from  making  any  appe.u- 
r>nc:\s  belore  fe'Ural  agcnvies  becau-e  c:  mv 
politic. il  connections,  i  wouiil  oi  cor,r-e  U;'. - 
io.v  poJicy  in  tlie  future. 

(3  I  1  ow-n  stock  which  1  ca;r.\-  largelv  in  a 
brokerage  account  with  Watling,  Lerihen 
aiit!  Company.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  I  will 
hie  :i  copy  of  the  list  of  stocks  with  both  the 
.Senn.e  Ethics  Committee  laid  Ihe  TIous.? 
El  llie-  Ciimmittee. 

Potiiiru}  Conncrr:ons 

1  !  I  I  iiiii  ;i  member  of  the  Deini  i-raTic  N:.  - 
iKnial  C.iirU'uitee  .•;  d  v  il!  re-:gn  v  iieu  con- 
Uiini-ci. 

(til  J  am  an  oitirer  of  the  Michiean  Deni.  - 
cratic  ata;e  Central  Ci.nmutee  and  \\A\  re- 
sifiii  when  confirmed. 

Cli  I  am  a  member  of  the  National  1>  iiu.- 
'i-aiic  Finance  Coi;-,-.cil  and  v,  ill  resign  wiitu 
c  in  firmed. 

14)  I  am  (o-cbairman  of  the  Michigan 
Dem.icratic  ,'iOn  Club  and  v.ili  re-ign  wliei; 
c(iiiii;ii:ed. 

Pit bUr-in nre^t  Onju n J-.m uni <> 

I'll  .1111  M  laembt-r  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tor- of  the  Citi/en-'  Researcli  Foundation, 
wiii'-li  lias  done  tlie  major  work  in  collect- 
ing naormation  on  political  contribntion- 
aad  expenditures  over  tfie  past  20  years.  I 
■.Mil  leiire  when  confirmed. 

(-')  I  am  a  board  member  of  yotith  fi.r 
Understanding,  an  orgniiiitation  which  la- 
ciliiates  the  e.\ch,inge  of  young  people  be- 
tween the  United  States  ami  foreign  conn- 
trie-  iiir  one  year  of  tlieir  lilgli  school  educa- 
tion, 1  sec  no  liUehhood  of  conflict  and  will 
retail;  membership. 

i;i)  I  am  a  member  o{  ti^e  American  Civil 
Libertie-  Union  aad  will  to  on  inactite 
niemlii  rslnp. 

(4)  I  am  a  life  member  o.  Die  .N'ationai  J^-.- 
soclallon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  will  ask  that  inv  member-hip  be 
suspended  duiaig  my  term  ot  service  on  the 
Coniini-^ifm. 

1 5 1  I  am  a  memijer  ol  tae  l)oard  of  tiie  In- 
ternationa! Center  for  D.vnamics  ol  Develop- 
nieni .  an  organization  which  promotes  loc'ii 
sell  government;  I  see  no  likelihood  of  cr.-'j- 
liict  and  plan  to  retain  this  membership. 

(6)  I  am  a  member  of  tlie  executive  com- 
mutee.  Friend,  of  the  Michigan  Historica' 
Colleciions.  and  plan  to  retain  this  position 

(7)  I  am  a  life  member  of  t!ie  Ainericau 
Veterans  Committee  and  w  lil  a.-k  tliat  tin-, 
be  su.spended  duting  mv  term  on  tlie  Con-- 
mis-.ion. 

(8)  I  am  a  niomljer  of  a  number  of  orga- 
nizations which  do  not  engage  in  lobbying. 
and  plan  to  retain  my  niembersihp  in  them 
n.-itnely:  W.Ttional  Municipal  League.  Na- 
lional  Planning  A.s.sociation.  American  Polit- 
•c.ii    .S'ienre    Assacintion,    Na';-ii:.'il    Conner- 
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flic  or  Ch:i-,i!ans  and  Jca"-!,  Natioi! .;  V  '■  ,VKt 
of  Economic  Reseujch.  Anierlcati  Economic 
Association.  Center  .'or  ihc  S'ldy  of  Demo- 
cratic InstUutlou?.  Economic  Cub  of  De- 
t:  Jill.  Ai:i)  Arbor  C.'.l/.ii)-'  Cou:iclI. 

I  am  enc!..>ing  the  currected  copy  i>f  Ujo 
idiisiript    1,1    lay    ►ir.ttmi-i.'^    in    il  ,•    t.on- 
inittee. 

S.'JIrCTcli  . 


.!/>/■ '7  l'\  J:K'> 


Mr.  PELL.  We  ,n.'U!id  tjcar  in  mind  that 
of  all  :-lx  nominuus.  onlr  two  v.tre  olem-ecl 
by  ihc  Federal  Buier.u  of  Tnvtsti;,;.ii,in. 
because  the  congre.~>-.;ona:  r.omiiiee.s  could 
not  bo  ?n  cleared.  The  Department  of 
Ju.;tic2  iiiiouaed  u.s  thai  it  would  reci>iie 
r.  chant-e  ol  p»)li:,v  in-  it  to  i:l\e  :i  full 
ikaranre  to  any  o!  the  cjiifn-v^iuual 
nominees. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  W.ll  tlie  S«  i.-i...  .  old' 
Mr.  PELL.  Certainly. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  hope  that  L^  no  re- 
flection that  had  they  examined  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.s.^  the.v  would  iiave  auto- 
matically lound  it  impc-  iblf  to  ijhe 
clearance. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  JiDpc  Mut,  biU  we  keep  iAiv 
iliv^er.^  cro.s.<ed. 

In  any  ca.se.  the  t-.o  Presidrntial  noni- 
i!-,et'-.  ^TI■.  Staebler  :<Sid  former  Conyress- 
mar.  Curti.s.  were  expo.scd  to  tiic  privilege 
of  a  f'.ill-flodged  uive.stlg:al.ion  by  the  FBI 
;  iUi.  presumably,  came  Ihrougli  wr.ii  fl-.- 
ii!S  colors,  btcaUiC  their  names  uere  .-ub- 
miited  by  tiie  White  Kuu,e.  Mr.  Sta^bler 
is  one  of  the  t.vo  White  House  Prisiden- 
tlai  nominee >. 

In  connection  \».ith  the  hm  ]  suit,  in 
V  hich  .^iomebody  is  suintr  Mr.  Stacbl"'- 
ior  ;n  a.stro.ioinicai  .<uin  ?.ii(\  he  i?  coiuit- 
tersuing  for  an  equally.  I  think  even 
more,  a.'^trcnomical  .'u.m.  I  l.elieve  that 
was— I  knovv-  both  .raits  v. ere  in  e.Tect 
r-t  ti:e  lime  ot  the  FBI  iiwestifealion,  and 
r  .should  imagine  tliat  that  point  v^i 
l^"o;:-.d  nito  and  covered  at  the  liine. 

With  retard  to  the  Team-tei.s  iiicid^nM 
'^:  ^tatemcnt.  I  had  r.ot  heard  that  be- 
lure.  but  I  i'm  not  a  detective,  either  pnd 
I  am  sure  that  the  FBI  v.^s  exposed,  or 
presumably  ua.s.  to  the  -p.me  information 
D  v.hich.  ti'.o  Suintor  from  Idaho  va^  ex- 
i>o-ed  and  ';a\c  him  cloarauce. 

Fniallj.-,  I  have  knov,  n  Mr.  Siaebler  for 
over  20  year...  We  Vi.sed  to  serve  tocelher. 
•1  long  time  ago.  on  the  Cotrmittee  on 
Political  Organisation  and  t!ie  Commit- 
tee on  Fund  Rai:  imr.  it  my  recollection 
1.^  correct,  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  and  he  enjoyed  a  reputation 
nmong.st  hi.s  coIlt,ifc;ue.s  then,  and  all  ot  a> 
who  counted  uur.sehes  his  as.sociate  and 
friend.s,  a,<  a  man  of  sintriilar  intejiitv 
aiid  intelhgenre.  Sometimes  we  found  his 
intetiity  ve;y  high,  and  '.l.v  un'ieldino- 
r.nd  we  admired  him  for  it.  Hp  i.s  t':e  k'-xl 
of  man  who  doe?  not  bend.  If  he  tliink.s'a 
thin-  is  right,  he  .-tick^  to  hU  guiis,  and 
if  he  thinks  it  is  wronf,  he  will  noi  even 
consider  pursuing  that  pmh.  So  it  wa.s 
wita  particular  dehyht  that  1  .-^aw  his 
Jiame  included  by  PreMdv-nt  Ford  in  the 
list  of  nominoes.  nnd  I  looked  forn-ard 
■»ery  much  to  siippovtinT  his  nom;-i  >Mor 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP.  Who 
y;elds  time:' 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  th,c  floor. 
Mr.  McCLL-RE.  Mr.  President,  I  y,r}d 
ij.yself  5uch  time  as  I  may  consume. 
I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  matter  at 


i:nv  ..;iv.^t  length  and  I  exi'ecl  that  v,  e 
will  get  t-o  the  iJiedictable  vuie  very  .soon. 
With  legaid  to  liie  P'BI  mvcsti^^ation. 
o:  the  check,  certainly,  they  would  have 
no  more  tlian  noted  the  pre-ence  of  a  li- 
bel or  slander  s'ut.  They  certainly  couid 
not  ha\e  been  placed  in  iltc  jiositiOii.  nor 
v./uld  they  have  armsated  u  themselves 
tlie  right  to  atie.npi  to  make  a  determi- 
nation of  the  issues  invohed  m  such'a  li- 
bel suit.  I  could  net  hc;p  btr  know  the 
i.ics.s  accounu,  r&pcu-tin,;  r.pon  i,Li  ch::i-cs 
.'.nd  coimtercliari/rs  iliui  -.v.irled  aiioul 
iliat    political    can;pait;n    in    Mici;i'--ai!; 
TJic  reference  made  by  Mi.  Ciaana^h.s 
car.paign  manager  that  this  wa.s  a  Se- 
;.reai-type  t-iandji-,   a   dirty   trick:    the 
comment  quoted,  of  die  niayor  him-eli, 
:.r.  other  limes  that    This  sma.ks  of  Wa- 
tersale  kind-,  of  dicrations. '  I  do  not 
ki:ow  whether  iheie  i.s  truth  to  tho.se  al- 
i.'patior.s,  but  reading  tlie  ieco:d  of  the 
in.osu^atlon;,   and    the   heiirina.s.    these 
iiiie.stions  veiv  ikjI  asked  and  the  com- 
iiult.-e  c.innct  directly  an.swer  tiiem.  I 
certainly  undcrsr.ajid  tiie  let-hnq  ol  the 
Seiiat.-ir.  who  speaks  of  iiis  long  fric-nd- 
liip  and  acquaintance  with  thi>  man  and 
I  he  personal  high  lepai-d  in  which   lie 
holds  him.  But  I  do  not  tliink  that  an- 
wers  the   qucnion   of  whether  or  not 
tlierc  is  merit  in  the  law.suit.  unless  the 
.se;-u'itor  is  attempting  to  pie.iudse  that 
l-w.suit  as  I  am  sure  that  lie  i..  not. 

Mr.  PELI..  No,  but  would  the  Stiutor 
want  to  prcjudfec  tiie  lawsuit  here  m  tlie 
Senate  ?  It  i.s  ju.st  n^  wrong  for  the  FBI 
to  PiL-judge  it  as  for  -.ls  to  preiudse  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  v  e  ought  lo  at 
least  to  take  a  look  at  that  law.^uit  be- 
fore having  determined  whetner  or  not 
the   man   si^ould   be   recojr.iueniied   for 
confirmation  on  the  nomination.  I  recoLi- 
nize  thai  in  political  campaigns,  often- 
times, there  are  charges  and  counter- 
charjjes  that  arc  made  tliat,  in  the  hc.t 
of  battle.  !-omeho\v  looked  different  at  the 
time  they  were  made,  iv.id,  a-  a  matter 
<n  pwhtical  iactics.  tJiey  and  a  libel  suit 
may  be  filed  i.imply  in  order  to  nvike  a 
point  in  a  political  Cvmfrovc rsv.  I  sought 
10  find  out  •'.hcther  that  wa-  all  thorc 
was  to  this.  In  other  wore'.-,  were  those 
press  clipping  of  July  of  last  year  the 
last  word,   or  was  anythijig  eLe  being 
done?  I  found  that  there  v. as  a  motion 
to  change   venue   and   liiat   when   that 
matter  was  subnntted  to  the  judge,  the 
judge  to  wliom  it  \\:<..  su!:m;t'ed  became 
111.  he  was  absent  from  the  bench  for  a 
while,  and  has  only  since  i  c.  umed  the 
bench.  So  the  matter  has  nut  yet  been 
:ulcd  upon  by  the  Miupe  in  regcrd  to  the 
chnnsre  of  venue. 

I  mention  t!;ar  only  becau-.e  I  wanted 
to  know  v.hether  that  suit  was,  in  fact, 
being  pursued  by  the  parties,  or  was  it 
.-.mply  a  f'wtnote  to  the  political  cam- 
]>aign  that  culuiinated  in  the  primary 
election  in  Ajgu,t  197:.  I  find  that,  at 
hast  on  ihe  part  of  Mr.  Cavanaoh.  he 
IS  pa^hing  tlie  suit.  He  states  that  he  is 
serious  about  tiie  .suit,  th.nt  he  intends 
to  pu:h  it  to  a  concIu.sioM.  I  think  under 
those  circum.tanre-,  it  ii  incumbent 
upon  the  committee,  before  this  Sen- 
ate takes  final  action,  at  lea.st  to  take 
a  look  rt  the  merlLs  of  the  charges  and 
coimter  charges  in  order  to  dctcimine 


whether  or  not  there  are  imbedded  iu 
these  charges  sultitient  reason  to  cast 
doubt  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  nr.,-,.r  ■- 
ton. 

I  am  not  Iryiu^;  to  ]irejtidge  ihft  I 
\...!it  to  make  ver.v  clear  iliat  I  am  i;  ; 
crying  to  pi-e., udgc  thai  .suit.  I  iasi  ii;u;; 
the  ccn--.iittec  ought  to  lake  icme  testi-' 
mc.iy.  caght  to  look  at  ii.  oii-dit  t,j  t,. 
;  ble  la  td!  the  Senate  wiirt  they  h,:vc 
been  able  to  f'td  alter  an  open  and  in  - 
i>f  rlia!   mvestigation  of  the  facts. 

If  they  are  able,  alter  having  (Jr-i-.- 
that,  lo  .say  they  find  no  reason  to  ci  - 
(  u.dify  him,  i.ien  I  would  look  at  ilr, 
mHtit.  rniK-h  diffeienliy  than  i  look  at  u 
!oda\  when  1  have  a^ked  the  commiifv 
•Wh;>..  about  this  suh,"  and  ihey  r.ui 
t.'uly  say,  "We  don't  kno>  ;  we  i\  u^ 
hc;-'.rd  .'omething  nbout  it. ' 

I  an:  certainly  in  no  posiii.ir.  to  ju..  r 
i-a  the  ba.sis  of  v.hat  I  have  heard  .ibout 
ii.  aji'l  it  may  be  thue  I  asked  more  (iiie-- 
lion.s  than  tiie  comm.rtee  did  abet  li;;,, 
liai'tiridar  h'w.-.uit. 

For  tho.se  lea^ons.  it  .seems  m  me  tiu-c 
sh'iild  be  fui  ther  proceedings  hefo2'e  th-' 
com.mittee.  .nid  th.nr  is  the  reason  '^'•^ 
m.v  motion. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  rre^,:clcnt.  acUuUr. 
tlicre  was  a  di.scussicn  by  the  commitiec 
as  to  ihe  lawMiit.  I  might  .say  the  uti.c- 
liomiral  law;.uit— I  think  one  .side  uas 
;;^r  Sl.">  inilhon  :i:;d  the  other  side  \m-r-ci 
[har, 

Th.c  conuijiftce  did  di.scuss  tliat  mat- 
ter. In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimoi;; 
coiiscut  to  have  printed  in  the  Recof.o 
two  articles  Irom  the  Detroit  Free  Pivs, 
whic'-i  I  thi.ik  pretty  well  describes  the 
i  olitical  flavor  of  these  lawsuits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artiilc.:; 
v.ere  ordered  to  h?  prinied  in  '::, 
REror.n,  as  follov.s: 

Cav.\.n\gh  EAiiLrs  Old  Ch it.c.e.s 
(By  Reiner   Ty.-oil   aiul   Billy  Bowlwi 
Jerome  Cav.s.n.igh :   'I  don't  infeiid  to    it 
'111  for  it.  raid  we're  gninir  to  do  some'li'iv 
iortJirightlv  i-.hout   it."  '    '  "" 

Forraer  De>roii  Mayor  Ji-rninf:  P.  Cara:i;i^l; 
lias  been  pres  eel  into  trying  to  turn  to  his 
.idvantPf.fc  In  Michlfjan's  Democratic  race  1(T 
bo^ciiior  Tjie  introduction  this  wce'ri  ol"  < 'a 
reports  ihitt  hail  tutenipted  to  lie  li'in  ;.. 
:ne  iincVr\.-oild. 

'I'liP  old  charges,  uliich  ]-..;-f  iUus  i.-.r 
provfd  vniounded.  ■urlaced  at  a  il:ne  v  he ri 
pjlls  .sliov.cd  ih.1t  Cavan.-igh  liad  begun  to 
overcc:ne  the  potiilcally  dama^nn-  pfTects  of 
those  itpoir,  ;i;'.d  clo.se  a  big  gap  in  hi.s  thct 
iic;ain.-t  ihe  pranary's  Democratic  frn:>t- 
runne.--.  lonno:-  staie  .Senator  .Sanrli  r  M. 
levin. 

Lor.is  Rome,  termer  stale  crnne  co.-an'i^- 
.sion  chief  who  re.signed  la  1970  in  the  ••. sKe 
of  churt^e.s  I'uit  he  was  a  !7luni  l.cndlorc!  i:i 
.\;in  Arbor,  rtnev%ed  attention  to  report.s  n-.;!- 
Ca\aiia-Ii  hud  been  accusal  r  r  hr.-.  ing  viai.  ;- 
V.  urid  co;i :. Of.  li. '•!.". 

E'.rlicr  this  week,  Rome  cail.d  a  j-re-^ 
■  onfercnce  in  Lansing  and  i.ssnod  a  five-p;-i  e 
.-t.itcniei'.t  de'i.iring  that  Cavan:i.;li  shovj.d:;  • 
i>e  elected  {.ovcrnor  because  oi'  his  "pro?> 
.mily  lo  Do;iou's  imder world' '  v.h;n  he  was 
M.-iyor  i.xini   l'JG2  70. 

Cava:.agh  ar.;,rily  bia.ided  Rome's  charges 
a.i  Wattri^ute-type  "dir  \  tricks  ...  a  L,\;:'or 
-■y'.c  of  approach." 

Ho  iihcncd  Rome  to  Dor.aM  Si-b't'il.  a  iX.2 
Nixon  eairp::-n  worker  v.ho  wris  Jailed  .'■  r 
.-tandcring  Democratic  candidates. 
Ca-.an-iL'h  d(-l.,red  Huit  he  end  his  faii;- 
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ily  have  beer,  piajined  by  the  e  ki^ids  of  tac- 
tics for  year:-^. 

-r  dou't  inte;;d  to  sit  .still  fiT  it.  and 
we're  going  to  An  .s;inietlii;i;'  ioniiri' ht!y 
about   P."   he  .said. 

The  former  tnayi.r  met  wiiii  Ins  la\vyer.s 
i.i  Detroit  Ihur.sdiiy  arct  called  u  prs-.ss  con- 
)-'re);ce  for  Friday  ir.ornii.t;  tc  :.;ui(nince  ilie 
cciioa  ho  plans   to   take. 

Koine's  charges  ai,ainst  Cavan.if,:,  liave  had 
f.;e  elfect  of  pnttitrt  tl'.e  piililn-  ;-pnili;^h{ 
.111  Cifanagh  as  an  ags.;ressi\e  (  impaiyitpr. 
>.emetl''iig  that  may  be  doin;.;  ".tc  fcirn.':'" 
jiU'.ver  a  major  favor. 

Gavanagh  lias  been  rai'-iijalt^ni-...'.  lur  .,«i\  •.':•- 
nod  lor  a  year  when  he  anuounied  iu  April 
that  he  faced  surgery  fcir  rtino.al  of  a  can- 
cerous kidney. 

Alter  tiie  operrlu  ti  rn-..in;vli  rcliinieti  to 
the  campaif.ii. 

PiiUinj:;  iiu'onnatiiin  a-.i.ilaljlc  lo  tlie  Free 
rrei.s  sliov. ed  tli.'it  C'a-. auau'li's  political  lm;-.pe 
I'.ad  improved  fiilj.stai:tiHlly  .sni' e  the  tur- 
gk-ry. 

While  he  .slill  trails  Le\in,  CavanaL;h  is 
iiiO'.ing  lip  in  voter  snpport.  ar  cording  to 
tlie  survey,  indcpcndrnt  oi  tjotli  Cavanaeh 
a:id  Michigan  Democrats 

While  Cavanafth  was  coiu'erriiit;  uitli  his 
lawyers,  oflicials  and  supporters  in  his  cam- 
paign organization  called  for  investigations 
to  det.enniiie  if  Rome's  ciiarf^cs  were  made 
at  tlie  prompting  of  Lcvm  or  former  State 
Deiiiocra'.ic  Ciiaitinaii  Neil  Siaebler  of  Ann 
Arbor. 

Amos  Stewart,  president  oi  tlie  Detroit  and 
Wayne  OoniUy  Port  C'otmcU  of  the  .^FL-CIO■s 
Maritime  Trade  Department,  sent  a  letter  to 
National  Democratic  Party  Chairman  Robert 
S: ra'i.^s  demanding  an  invesilgvilion. 

tjlewart.  whore  union  had  eisciorsed  C'av- 
:r.:agh.  said  m  h.i;,  lettt-r: 

■"We  iiave  heard  that  before  Jcii  \  C'a\aiuigli 
v.cnt  to  tiie  hospital  several  nuuilhs  ago  for 
a  (ai'cer  operation,  tlial  a  high-ranking  Dem- 
ocratic ofTiclal  and  supporter  of  Sander  Levin 
stated  tliat  the  Sandjr  Levin  supporters  were 
poing  to  release  sitch  an  allegation  if  Jerry 
Cavanatth  ran  for  governor  .  .  ." 

Stewai  I  refused  lo  identity  i  lie  Dfiiun '-atit; 
o'Lcii'l. 

If  an  liive -ligation  shov.s  Lcviii  was  in- 
volved in  tlie  Rome  charges,  the  state's  union 
inemljership  will  ask  Levin  to  withdraw. 
8'cwarl  said. 

Mr.s.  Patti  Knox.  C;ivanr,gli's  campaign 
ir.aiiager.  sent  a  letter  to  State  Democratic 
Chairman  Morley  Winograd  asking  for  the 
party  1 1>  establish  "st>me  Iiasic  si  andard  of 
i-.!ik\il  conduct  f(/r  this  campBign." 

Mrs,  Kuox  said  she  v.as  •'utterly  ama/ed" 
to  rt-.id  a  newspaper  report  tliat  StaetJler, 
now  a  Democratic  national  cominitteem.an 
from  Michigan,  "had  advised"  Rome  to 
"carry  on  in  thus  deplc>rable  fasliion." 

In  response  to  the  Cavanagli  campaittn's 
<  otmtercliarges.  Rome  .said  lie  consulted  with 
S'aebhr  In  mid-March. 

"I  told  lilni  I  was  privy  to  some  matters 
rt-^arding  Jerry  Cavanagli  and  felt  they  ought 
lo  he  developed  within  the  confines  ot  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  and,  hope- 
ftillv,  quietly  He  told  me  that  this  informa- 
tion I  v.-as  suggesting  ought  to  be  developed 
larefully  by  me  and  made  a^ailable  in  a 
patihc  forum." 

Staebler  said  he  is  not  involved  in  Levin's 
campaign,  .\sked  if  lie  advised  Rome  on  hold- 
ing tlio  press  conference  about  Cavanaeli, 
Staoljler  said; 

'In  this  sense,  that  he  came  to  me  with 
this  information.  I  said  I  couldn't  use  It, 
IJut  I  said  if  this  is  supported,  if  this  i.s 
factual,  you  owe  it  to  the  public  to  let  the 
P".'!Jiu  know  al)out  it." 

Rome  conceded  that  charges  he  made 
ii'^ainst  Cavanagh  had  been  thoroughly  In- 
^^■btlgafed  by  grand  Juries  and  newspapers 
previou.sly  and  that  he  knows  of  i.o  criminal 
iav.s  ItroVien  by  Cavanagh. 


Levin  issued  a  staicii-tu'  ;'■  n;. -i::,  a;.y  cc:i.- 
nection  with  Rom-. 

"My  entire  campaii.'ii  lins  been  devoted  e..- 
elusively  to  the  issues."  Levin's  stat.-nent 
s'iid.  "Tliere  is  no  place  in  politics  for  per- 
sor.j!  attacks  and  I  deplore  Fome  :>  remark.s." 

Rome  was  e.\ecutive  director  of  tiie  Miclii- 
."aii  Ctiimnibsion  on  law  Euforceineiil  rind 
Cniiiinal  Justice  from  lt)ti-j-7a. 

He  resigned  Just  hours  before  lieivig  co;'- 
^l^  ted  of  building  code  ■'•:olat:op..i  in  C'i.npc- 
\:<y:\  \.!tli  student  hoii'inr'  lie  o-\  :  ed  in  \i::\ 
.^•.■h:,:.  Rome  w.^s  fined  S70. 

Rome  is  now  a  private  cou'iilLP'tt  on  V.f\- 
etj/orci-nieMt  iii  I_:a-L  Lansing. 

(1  .•  ir-.K.i    hits    0.:i;    CiiAr-rs   or    Tirs    i  • 

Cm  Mr 

I  li\   Remer  T.-^on  i 

i;<.iiioi  r.i i  if  gulieriialoriiil  cctiica.iute 

tlerome    P.    CJitvanagh    respoiultcl    Friday    lo 

chaives  that  he  had  underworld  connections 

by   filing   a   $15   million   damage  suit   and  a 

series  of  complaints  atiout  iiiuair  tactu     in 

the  Aug.  6  primary  campaign. 

In  doing  so,  the  former  Detroit  mayor  em- 
barked on  a  go-for-broke  strategy  in  cpic.'^t 
of  the  Democratic  nomination  lor  governor. 
He  raised  attention  to  a  new  high  on  what 
has  proved  politically  damaging  to  him  in 
the  past — old.  ttnproven  cliarges  tliat  lie  liad 
ties  to  organized  crime. 

Cavanagh  cleaily  hopes  in  tjru  resurrec- 
tion of  the  old  charges  to  his  political  ad- 
vantage, enabling  him  to  defe.tt  former  stale 
Sen.  Sander  M.  Le\  in  in  the  De::io(ra;;.- 
primary. 

At  a  pre.--  confercm  e  in  D.-irui'  Fi:''..i'- 
Cavanagh: 

Announted  th.Tl  he  was  filing  a  Sl.-j  n.il- 
lion  libel,  slander  and  conspiracy  .suit  aui'ir.st 
Democratic  national  committeeman  Neil 
Staebler  and  East  Lansing  lawyer  Innis 
Ro.me  in  connection  with  the  old  cliarges. 

Asked  Attorney  General  Frank  J.  Kelley 
to  investigate  whether  Rome,  when  he  called 
a  press  conference  earlier  this  week  to  list 
old  charges  against  Cavanagh.  violated  Mich- 
igan's election  law. 

Said  he  filed  a  coiv.phiisii  against  Rome 
with  Mlcliigaii's  Fair  Campai;,!!  Practices 
Committee. 

Issued  a  statement  under  tlie  name  o! 
Wayne  County  Prosecutor  William  Calialan 
.<;aying  there  is  not  evidence  that  indicate.- 
Cavanagh  was  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing  lie- 
fore,  dttrlng  or  after  he  served  V.s  Detroit 
mayor  from  1962-70. 

Said  he  wrote  a  letter  to  candidate  Lf\iu. 
demanding  that  Levin  reprdi;i:e  the  ailaci> 
on  Cavanagh, 

Levin  Issued  a  statement  saying  that  the 
attacks  on  Cavanagh  had  hurt  both  candi- 
dates because  the  charges  take  attention 
away  from  the  "failure  of  (Republican  Gov.) 
William  Milliken  to  belter  the  li\cs  of  tiie 
people  of  Michigan." 

"WTien  this  primary  Is  ovpr."  Levin  said. 
"we  must  stand  together  to  lielp  Micliigan'.s 
people  get  their  governmeni  Ijitck  a-ai:i 
I'm  sure  that  will  happen." 

Levin  is  regarded  by  most  Democratic 
leaders,  Including  Cavanagh,  as  the  front- 
runner  in  the  primary. 

Cavanagh  said  his  lawyers  will  attempt  to 
take  depositions  from  Staebler  and  Rome 
next  Wediresday,  and  that  tliey  \>. ill  be  m...de 
public. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  wish  to  read  into  tlie 
Record  the  telegram  that  the  committee 
received  on  March  22  from  the  attorney 
for  Mr.  Staebler,  Eugene  Driker.  He  sa>-.s": 

I  am  attorney  for  Neat  Staebler  re  is  pend- 
ing litigation  with  Jerome  Cavanagh.  Cava- 
nagh has  taken  no  action  on  his  suit  since 
July  1974  when  he  took  his  own  deposition. 
In  mid-November  1971  Mr.  Staebler  sued 
Cavanagh  for  defamation.  Service  could  not 
be    obtained    on    Cavitnagh    iinil    Jau:;ary 


1!<7G.  Cavanagh  has  not  yet  answered  the 
cjmpl.iint  although  his  time  to  do  .so  ex- 
pired some  v.eeUs  ago. 

I  think  that  in  the  heat  of  an  election. 
or;c  finds  many  extreme  statement;., 
overstatements  v.hich  should  not  have 
iKcn  made.  i5erhaps.  b\  both  sides,  and 
then,  with  fne  clecuons  p.^.st.  ihe  ;  itua- 
tion  seems  to  cool. 

Ihis  seems  to  mo  to  he  on?  of  llicsc 
case.'.  I  repc-;>.t  my  iiope  thai  the  Senate 
c^n  approve  this  iiomir.ation.  I.aiden- 
lall.",  the  rpproval  of  fi\c  of  the  r-omina- 
tions  to  ih-c  El-r-clion  Commission  still 
does  not  mean  tht't  ilio  Election  Com- 
mission can  function,  because  under  the 
l»w  ihey  cannot  function  ;  jspoint  h  stall 
ciirecior.  and  get  rulling  until  tdl  six 
m'-mbers  are  aboard. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  IVh'.  Piesident. 
v.il!  tlie  Senator  .\ieM  me  a  iv^-:  minutes.' 
Mr.  PELL.  As  muci;  time  as  the  Sett- 
lor desii'es. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  H.A.RT.  ^L■.  Prcsideni. 
belurt.'  the  roi:  is  called.  I  want  to  tttka 
.lu-L  a  few  minutes  to  slate  for  the  Rec- 
oiiu  my  own  very  deep  con\iclions  that 
President.  Ford  has  founu.  in  Neil  Stae- 
bler. one  of  the  extiaoi'dinarily  gifted 
and  thoroughly  decent  persons  who.  over 
lonu  periods  of  years,  have  been  identitici 
with  political  activity  in  this  counti-y. 

I  express  publicly  my  ajipreciation  to 
the  President  for  the  nomination.  I  have 
knov.n  Neil  Staebler  lor  about  25  years. 
As  l!ic  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
in^ucaled.  those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  as.sociation  with  him  in  a  po- 
litical setting  have  indeed  found  him  to 
be  a  goad  to  the  conscience  of  all  of  us 
He  is  a  burr.  His  is  a  voice  that  can  be 
counted  upon  alwa.vs  to  be  raised  wlien 
any  ciuestion  of  doubtful  propriety  is 
.'U'gcsted.  or  any  course  of  action  which 
v>ould  have  the  appearance,  if  not  the 
letthty.  of  impropriety. 

Tiie  DeniGcratic  Party  in  Micliigan. 
and  I  think  the  whole  political  process 
in  Michigan,  has  been  enriched  and  its 
ni'egrity  ri.ised.  because  of  the  presence. 
o\-ei-  I'jug  \-..*ars,  of  the  nominee. 

Witit  respect  to  the  Liwsuit.  I  think 
tlie  leli'gram  that  \\;is  just  read  into  the 
Recoi.d  by  the  chairman  rf  the  subcom- 
nuiiee  who  presided  over  llie  liearings 
is  an  effective  response. 

I  know  four  of  tlie  .mx  r.ominees.  I  do 
not  know  the  nominee  of  the  minority 
leader,  and  except  by  reputation  I  do 
not  kno'iv  our  former  colleague  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Th.ouius. 
B'lii  the  four  uhom  I  do  knov;.  Mr.  Cur- 
Tis.  the  chairman,  Mr.  Harpis.  Mr.  Tiik- 
NAN,  rind  Mr.  Staebler  are  per.sons  of  de- 
cency, sensiiivity.  and  integrity.  But.  at 
the  n.sk  oi  offending  tne  other  three.  I 
say  tliat  in  my  book  Neil  Staebler  is  jusi 
about  the  most  decent  person  that  I  have 
ht.d  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  in  pohti- 
cal  hie.  and  I  conclude  by  expressing  tlie 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  not  return 
the  name  to  the  committee,  but  that 
•i\e  v.iU  confirm  the  nomination  of  Neil 
Siaebler.  and  I  again  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  tlie  President,  who  knew 
Neil  Staebler  as  v.e  did  in  Michigan,  lor 
iiac  ing  sent  liis  name  to  us. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Wiij 
yields  time'? 
Mr.  PELL    Mr    PicsideiJ.  I  urn   pro- 
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paieci  tj  yi-'ki  back  the  lemaiiuler  oi  my 
time,  unless  there  is  any  wish  to  proceed 
I'lrther  on  the  iwrt  of  the  other  side 

Mv.  MtCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
t?ie  Senator  from  Alabama  '.vhatever  time 
he  needs. 

iVIr.  .'VLLF.X.  T  thonk  t'lc  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Ftr.ebler  I  liave  never  iiad  the  pleasure 
oi  meeting  him.  In  the  Rules  Committee, 
viien  a  motion  was  made — and  tiiis  is 
shnv.n  :n  the  .-^jjorl— that  the  .-.ix  nomi- 
nations to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion be  reii.irted  with  a  recommendation 
that  they  be  confirmed.  I  ca.^t  my  vote 
against  that  motion.  My  vote  was  cast 
again-^t  tlii;  favorable  en  blue  report  on 
all  .si.x  nomineo.s  at  that  time.  bctaii>e  I 
lelt  that  additional  con.sideration  .should 
be  Kiven  to  Mr.  Staebler'.s  nomination. 

Tlie  subcommittee  had  inii.rmalion— 
V.  Ini  h  (if  course  v.as  itassed  on  to  the  full 
committee — about  the  pendency  of  a 
damage  .suit  in  the  amount  of  S15  mil- 
lion again.st  Mr.  Staebh  r.  uroAins  out  of 
alleged— and.  I  reiterate,  alle-ed— uolit- 
Ical  activities  in  a  Michisxan  poUical  cam- 
paiKU.  Tiv-  basis  for  the  allcations  ron- 
tanied  m  that  law.suii  needs  to  be  investi- 
gated and  \\e!,'liPd.  and  iliat  lia.s  not  been 
done,  in  the  tudtimeiu  of  tlie  Senator 
from   \labama. 

Also.  Mr.  Stacbler  is  a  member  or  ha.s 
hetn  a  member  of  a  number  of  political 
oi-Ra  nidations  and  lobby  ins  sroup.s.  and 
I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  that  he  ha.s 
sufTiciently  severed  liis  connections  with 
such  organizations.  The  distin£;uished 
Senator  from  Rhode  I.-land  Mr.  Pelt.  > 
has  read  a  telesram  into  the  Record  in 
which  Mr.  Staebler  says  he  resigr.ed 
from  everything'.  But  it  seemed  to  be 
.something  that  wa-  drawn  from  him  in 
connection  with  getlinc  the  approval  of 
his  nomination. 

The  statement  that  he  gave  the  vub- 
committee  indicated— not  the  wire,  the 
previous  statemeiU.   indicated— that  he 
was  a.ssuming  inactive  status  in  one  or 
more  of  the.se  organizations.   I  am  not 
convinced  even  yet  of  his  objectivity,  and 
I  fear  liiat   iie  does   not  recognize   the 
necessity  of  representing  the  public  in- 
terest   on    this    Commission    a.s    distin- 
ETuished  from  th.e  public  intere.st  as  :^een 
by  the  political  and  lobbying  organiza- 
tions of  which  he  has  been  .so  much  a 
part,  for  conceivably  they  niiuht  not  co- 
incide in  every  instance.  My  vote  in  com- 
mittee was  intended  to  reflect  my  view 
that  additional  consideration  should  be 
given  to  Mr.  Staebler's  nomination.  In 
fact.  I  believe,  the  Rules  Conmiittee  was 
put  on  inquiry  as  to  the  advisability  of 
further  consideration,  and  I  stated  in  my 
dis.senting  views   that  I  would  keeiJ  an 
open  mind  on  Mr.  Staebler's  nomination 
pending  the  receipt  of  additional  infor- 
mation on  tiie  points  tliat  I  rai-ed  in  my 
dissenting  views. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  ha\e  no  doubt 
that  by  a  top-heavy  vote  Mr.  Staebler's 
nomination  will  be  approved,  and  that 
prior  to  that  vote  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  'Mr.  McClure'  to  send 
the  nomination  back  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  furtJier  iirestigation  will  be 
defeated.  I  will  support  that  motion,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  now  the  Senate  has 
been  put  on  inqiiiiy  as  to  what  i.s  in- 
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volved  in  this  SI3  million  lawsuit  grow- 
ing out  of  a  political  campaign.  I  think 
the  Senate  now  has  been  put  on  notice 
a.s  to  the  po.ssible  lack  of  objectivity  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Staebler  who  wants  to 
retain  hii  light  to  make  contribution.-,  to 
political  parties,  who  wants  to  n  tain  his 
right  to  attend  political  conventions, 
party  meetings  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  even  though  this  is  the  regula- 
tion of  political  c.impaigns.  a  m<'nibtr 
of  the  Commis.sion  ought  to  witiidraw 
from  party  (jolitics  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  efTcctive  and  unbiased  .service  on 
this  Commission. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known 
by  manv  that  I  have  not  supported  tiie 
public  financinfr.  that  is  the  Treasury, 
ta.vpa.ver.    financing   of   election.    I    did 
support  throughout  the  idea  of  an  inde- 
pendent election  commission  to  regulat" 
tlie  conduct  of  the  financing  of  Federal 
elc.:tions.  becau.se  I  did  not  feel  that  it 
w  as  rigiu  lo  have  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
in  House  elections,  and  the  Secretary  of 
m?  Senate  in  Senate  elections,  to  be  the 
t5olicing  authority,  so  to  speak,  regarding 
House  and  Senate  elections.  I  thought 
obviously    we    needed    an    independent 
election    commission,    and    I   supported 
that  concept.  I  supported  also  the  idea 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  contributions 
that  might  be  made,  individual  contri- 
butions,  reducing  the   amount   of   total 
cciitribuiions  that  could  be  leceivcd  or 
spent  by  a  candidate.  I  supported  every 
redudion   in   tlie  cost  of  campaiuning 
because  I  believed  tiiat  we  need  to  reduce 
tiie  co>t  of  (K)lit]cal  campaigns.  Thev  are 
etiiiK'    entirely    out    of    hand.    I  'sup- 
liorted  all  of  those  concepts  in  order  to 
properly  regulate  Federal  elections,  and 
tiien  the  idea  of  an  independent  com- 
mission, that  means  a  commission  that 
IS  not  controlled  bv  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  may  be  lunning 
for  election   It  al-o  means  freedom  from 
control  bv  outside  forces. 

Now.  .Mr.  .staeblor  is  a  member  of 
a  h,-t  of  political  and  lobbying  organiza- 
tions as  long  as  your  arm.  and  it  is 
doubtful  ill  my  mind  if  the  idea  has  suf- 
ficiently gotten  through  to  Mr.  Staebler 
tiiat  he  has  got  to  lay  these  lobbying 
cforts.  the.-e  political  considerations, 
aside,  and  these  two  aspects  of  his  Quali- 
fications.  in  my  judcment.  sliould  be 
checked  out  further  by  the  Rules  Com- 
nnttce. 

It  is  not  a  long  i>rocedure.  I  daresay 
It  could  be  done  in  2  days'  time.  It  would 
take  about  2  da.vs  to  have  an  adequate 
hearing  in  this  matter.  So  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tliat  tiie  motion  to  .send  the  nomi- 
nation back  to  the  Rules  Committee  is 
an  unrea.sonable  request.  I  think  that 
the  Senate  will  be  very  much  embar- 
rassed if  this  .suit,  this  S15  million  suit, 
IS  pushed  to  conclusion,  and  a  large 
.mdument  rendered  in  that  case  as  a  re- 
sult of  what  are  now  only  alleged  acli\i- 
ties  by  Mr.  Staebler. 

I  certainly  w  ant  to  accord  Mr.  Staebler 
c\ery  presimiption  of  being  a  man  of  the 
highest  integrity,  and  I  have  no  personal 
doubt  that  he  is.  But  still  the  Senate  has 
been  put  on  inquiry  as  to  what  is  involved 
m  this  suit.  Nothing  is  brought  before 
the  Senate  that  will  pinpoint  that 
matter. 


So.  Ill  choo.sing  people  who  are  to  regu- 
1  :te  the  condtict  of  Federal  elections, "wc 
do  not  need  to  speedily  confirm  someon.' 
wiio  i.>  a  deicnd.inl  in  a  &15  nii!lio-n  la,'  - 
suit  growing  out  of  a  political  cam)3a:gn 
nor  do  we  iieed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  con- 
firm rom-^ane  who.  it  would  .-ecm.  miuh' 
pj-sib!y  l.u-k  a  sense  of  obi'cctivity'in 
ccnnection  witii  the  outsida  activUies 
with  whicli  members  of  this  commissi. n 
might  beconii;  involved. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  say,  in  all  likcii- 
hcod.  il  the  investigatio?!  is  made,  fur- 
ther heariiK's  held,  and  they  disclose 
nothing  that  would  indicate  in  any  wny 
tliat  he  should  he  disqualified  from  be'- 
ing  confirnird.  I  wotild  certainly  vote  for 
his  corfa-mation.  and  I  am  not  statiiv^ 
th.,t  it  is  my  iniiijo.-e  to  vote  against  hi^ 
confi'-mation. 

It  is  my  pLMi)o.se  to  investigate  thi~ 
matter  furliier  out  of  fairness  to  Mr. 
Staebler.  out  of  tairness  to  the  obligation 
Oi  the  Senate  to  .set  up  or  to  approve  as 
cnmini  -ioners  for  this  independent  com- 
mission men  and  women  who  are,  in  fact 
indc!}e!ident  of  outside  influences  and 
men  and  wouku  who  are  not  under  anv 
attack  by  wav  of  damage  suits  growin ; 
out  of  a  ijohtir'al  campaign. 

So  I  would  certainly  want  lo  support 
the  motion  to  be  made  by  the  distin- 
gui.•^hcd  Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  thank 
him  for  .\  leKiing  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Prcsiden.t.  hav, 
liiu  h  tune  do  I  have'.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
dei-  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have'.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Scn- 
aior  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  la  the 
S'.iiatoi'  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Scn- 
ai  ir  from   Michigan. 

.Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  being 
iiom  I'le  Slate  of  Michigan  and  beinc 
ai>o  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
feel  something  of  a  special  responsibiljtv 
with  respect  to  this  particular  nomina- 
tion. 

Fin-t  of  all.  I  can  join  my  senior  tal- 
kague  from  Michigan  iMr.  Philip  a. 
HAin  I  m  .<ome  of  the  ob.servations  he 
has  made. 

As  oi-ie  wlio  has  been  active  in  th? 
political  arena  in  my  State,  I  can  sav— 
\  ic-.ing  his  performance  from  the  o'hc 
side  of  the  fence— that  Neil  Staebler  has 
been  a  \er\  active  and  vei-y  effective  po- 
ll lie;- 1  leader.  He  has  gained  a  great  deal 
of  re.'.pect.  not  only  from  those  who  are 
ali;iiatcd  with  him  jwlitically,  but  also 
irom   those  who  have  been  oi^posed  to 

iil'U. 

Wlicn  Mr.  Staebler  came  before  the 
I  'nnnittee.  I  advised  him  that — being 
J:om  Michigan  and  serving  on  the  com- 
111! lice,  as  I  do.  I  could  not  allow  to  go 
f'..noticed  by  the  committee  the  pending 
la\'.,,uil  in  which  he  is  involved,  filed  bv 
the  former  Detroit  mayor.  Mr.  Cava- 
nagh. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  lawsuit  had 
not  bce.i  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
House  committee  hearings.  After  advis- 
ing hii  1  o;  my  concern,  I  can  say  that 
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tlic  nominee  did  voluntarily  bring  tha 
uiatter  up  in  the  course  of  his  testimony. 
It  is  true  that  the  public  record  of  the 
roaunittpp  deliberations  is  not  adequate 
or  coinplelo  concern.in.;:  the  lawsuit.  But 
it  is  also  true,  as  the  Scn.tior  fiom  Rhode 
I.  land,  the  chairman  of  the  .subjoinmit- 
tee.  has  in.dicaiea.  liuu  tliere  was  some 
adc'ilion.'.l  inquiry  was  n.ade  CDncerning 
the  lawsuit,  and  there  was  an  e.\ecutive 
session  held  by  the  committe.v  at  wh.kli 
time  a  m-.-mber  of  the  stf  ff  of  the  Rules 
Committee  did  make  a  ie;Hii;  of  his  in- 
vesli.yation  of  the  mnlter. 

Although  no  vole  was  liiken.  it  seemed 
to  be  the  consensus  that  the  Rulcrs  Com- 
mittee could  not  try  liie  lawsuit,  and  that 
it  would  b?  very  diiTicult  to  say.  witliout 
trying  it.  which  of  the  two  jtariies  has 
the  batter  lega.l  position. 

Obviously,  fliere  v.as  j-onie  disagree- 
ment within  the  committee  as  to  the 
appropriate  course  tc  be  taken  under 
such  circum- tances.  The  committee 
voted  to  report  the  nomination,  but  did 
not  recommend,  one  vay  ov  the  other, 
as  to  confirmation. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  ha-.e  shared  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
concerning  a  reluclan.ce  expressed  by  the 
nominee,  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, to  sever  connection.^  with  some  of 
the  political  and  lobbying  or."anizations 
with  which  he  has  been  a.ssociated  in  the 
past.  However.  I  do  think  that  we  mius;; 
now  take  notice  of  a  dilTerent  piisition 
indicated  by  the  lelegram  and  letter 
already  referred  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator s  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Wr.  PELL.  I  yield  as  much  time  to  the 
Srsnalor  from  Michigan  a.s  he  desires. 

Mr.  GRIF'FIN.  I  refer  to  the  letter 
dated  March  21,  in  which  Mr.  Staebler 
did  clearly  and  flatly  state  that  he  will 
resign  from  all  such  organizations. 

I  welcome  that  expression  on  his  part. 
Kis  pO;-ition  now  is  in  line  with  commit- 
ments made  by  the  other  nominees  for 
the  commission. 

This  is  an  important  development,  be- 
cause we  need  to  recognise,  and  nom- 
inees need  to  recognize,  that  this  new 
commission  is  supposed  to  be  a  quasi- 
judicial  body  which  is  expected  to  con- 
ciucl  itself  as  an  independent  body  serv- 
ing the  public  interest,  and  not  any  .spe- 
cial in.tcre.st. 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  vielding. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  remarks.  I  think  that 
the  confirmatory  process,   itself,  which 
we  have  seen  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
is  sometimes  a  very  inten.se  shortcut  to 
education  for  the  people  who  undergo 
it   We  saw  it  in  the  case  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent    Rockefeller     where,     when     he 
smarted  out.  he  saw  notliing  wrong  with 
giving  large  sums  of  money  lo  those  he 
wislied.  whether  they  were  in  the  Gov- 
ernment .service  or  not.  By  the  end  of 
the  process  he  realized  that  that  was  not 
such   a   good   idea.   He   had   previously 
thought    there    was    nothin<:    illegal    or 
V  long  about  it. 
We  have  a  similar  example  here. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  process  on  the 
House  side,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
c^enate  process.  Mr.  Staebler  felt  tliere 
v.as  nothing  wrong  In  remaining  in  an 


inactive  status  in  lobuyi^g  groups,  in- 
active. But  witli  the  c  ).nrirmctory  proc- 
ess moving  along,  with  this  letter  a;-.d 
telegram,  he  came  tj  realize,  a?  the 
othfu-  members  of  the  commission  must 
recjgnize,  tliey  slioiiJd  ha^e  no  formal 
connection  v.halsccvcr  with  any  pcliti- 
cal  or  lobbying  ore r^niza lion. 

I  api'ee  with  the  S'uiatjr  fr-.m  IN^ich- 
i'raii  that  this  r.^.'nmi-'icn  .'^hculd  be  a 
se-nij".dicial   bodv.   V.'o   nni' t   ai.so  bear 
in   mind   that   tiiree   niemb?rs   of   that 
commission    are    former    Congres.^jnen 
from  a  political  party.  So  thev.  too,  I ;  m 
sure,  will  be  educated  by  this  cxneiionee 
cf    their   calleague.    Mr.    Staebler,    that 
they  must  not  have  political  connections 
Willi  lobbying  grouiDs  or  political  parses. 
Likewi.se.  they  must  realise  th^t  when 
thev  go  on  the  bench,  which  this  really 
is,  ju:;t  like  a  judge,  they  should  trv  to 
be  as  impartial  as  they  can  bi',  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  we  all  r,  cognize,  as 
in  the  New  Hampshiie  election,  the  .-;.b- 
jectivity  of  being  from  a  poUUcal  paitv 
that  you  cnnnot  help.  But  beyond  that 
they  should  be  as  objective  as'lhev  pos- 
sibly can. 

I  would  hope  that  this  cof.firmaiion 
would  proceed  rapidly.  I  share  complete- 
ly the  views  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  with  regard  to  Mr.  Staebler.  I 
find  myself  hard  to  be  objective  about 
this,  because  I  would  like  to  admire  him. 
I  have  such  a  high  regard  for  his  own 
personal  decency  and  integiitv  thai  I 
personally  join  in  supporting  this  nom- 
ination as  well  as  carrying  out  tins  part 
of  my  official  job. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  b-tk  th"  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  S^ni- 
ator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  J.Ir.  President  I  can- 
not help  but  note  that  in  almo.it  every 
instance  when  we  seek  to  sek^ct  some- 
one for  an  agency  or  board  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  have  insisted  that 
they  sever  all  connections  with  the  busi- 
nesses that  they  are  now  called  upon  to 
regulate.  We  have  come  dauferousl- 
close  to  insisting  that  they  know  nothing 
about  the  businesses  which  thav  ce  co- 
ing  to  regulate. 

I  cannot  help  but  note  \>hcn  ihe  Ccn- 
gre.ss  goes  about  the  business  of  seleclin" 
someone  to  oversee  the  political  process 
we  do  not  make  the  insistence  that  they 
know  nothing  about  it.  but  we  select  si-- 
people  out  of  six  who  have  been  in- 
tensely involved  in  it.  It  is  a  little  like 
selecting  the  president  of  E  .xon  lo  be 
head  of  FEA.  ' 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  th.e  93d 
Ccjngress  took  an  important  step  toward 
reforming  the  system  by  which  Federal 
election  campaigns  are  financed  by  pc'^- 
sage  in   1974  of  the   Federal   Elections 

of  that  bill  which  will  have  tlie  effect  of 
taking  Federa.  elections  off  the  auction 
block  and  minimizing  the  innuencp  of  big 
money  in  our  political  system. 

A  key  role  in  implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign 
Act  will  be  played  by  the  Federal  -EX^v- 
tions  Commission  as  it  moves  to  imple- 
ment the  act  and  see  that  llie  election 
laws  will  be  applied  in  an  imr-aru.,!  ;  nci 
equitable  manner. 


roi.sorjurrily,  it  is  impcralive  that 
m: labors  o."  tho  Commission  not  on'y  be 
of  the  highest  integrity,  but  also  'ia\3 
sufTicient  e::pcrience  in  practical  politir^ 
to  enable  the  Commi..sion  to  clfcciuelv 
im-.jiement  t;ie  lav.  Fie.^ident  Ford  did 
well  in  his  mm.>nai.1o'.i  of  Neil  StacMin- 
to  be  a  member  cf  ilie  Federal  r.i:caoni 
C-mmission. 

Mr.  Staebler  h?.r  a  Tons  rind  ouLsL^U!;- 
iiYi  record  of  practical  political  expev;- 
c-cc.  He  served  en  President  Kenned;,  s 
Comm;-:.sion  on  Campaign  Financii^c  as 
'voll  as  on  ilie  Kabor  Ccm!ni..s:on  a:  i 
the  20lh  Century  Fund's  Ta'.k  Force  on 
Con-i-e.':sic".-al  Campai.-n  Financim,  This 
experience  only  partially  represents  his 
a:Mhty  to  contribute  to  the  Commission's 
aic;.t  impoitant  goal  of  carrving  out  the 
mandate  oi  tlic  Federal  Electjans  Cam- 
paign Act.  His  long  hi.4or.^•  of  outstan,-^- 
ing  service  in  Stale  as  well  as  nationi' 
Iiohtics  will  .serve  the  Commi.-ion  well 
The  PRESIDING  OIFICER.  All  time 
ci  tne  Senator  from  Idaho  l;a  .  cxnirod 

:\Ir.  PELL.  1  Meld 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Pre  ic'eut.  I  mo' e 
tiiat  the  nomination  of  Neil  Staebler  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Election 
C  oinfinssion  be  rerelerrcd  to  tiic  Com- 
mutee  on  Rules  uud  Admini-tration 

'the      RESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
anesticm  is  on  tlie  motion  to  recommit 
Mr.  GRIITIN.   ^!^.  Picsidenl.  I  su^- 
-1  tlie  absence  of  a  quonim. 
The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Tlie  cleil: 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  secnd  assitant  legislative  clerk 
rrocccdcd  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President  I  a^k 
unanimous  c  aisent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum   call   be   rescinded. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OrriCER.  V,-iihoi:t 
ijb lection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  question  is  on  the  mo'ion  to  re- 
commit. The  yeas  and  na.vs  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roP 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  GRIFFIN  (after  ha\ing  voted  i-i 
the  negative!.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  'Mr  Tirur- 
MONDi  is  absent  today.  I  have  a::reed  to 
give  him  a  live  jxiir.  If  he  were  present 
and  ■,otin.£'.  lie  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote.  I  v.'ouM  vote 
■  nay."  i.  therefore,  withdraw  mv  vot" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  annouiic- 
tiiat  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr 
Ca.nnon-'.  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  (Mr 
GtiAVEL'.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
H.uiTKE'.  the  Senator  frotn  Maine  iMr 
H.4TH.A\VAY».  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr.  I.vouvEi.  tlie  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  LONG',  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  MArxfsoN..  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  'Mr.  McCleli.an'. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr" 
Mor.GANK  and  the  Senator  frotn  New- 
Jer.sey  .Mr.  Wn.LiAMs i  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  th.e  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr.  AIetcalf'  is  ab.sent  be- 
cause of  death  of  family. 

I  finther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ■  :\Tr. 
Gra'.el).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
ITAiriKE'.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  MA'rixusoN'.  Hie  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  WiLLiAMSi ,  tlie  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathawav'.  and  tlic  Sena- 
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Mr    Cannon  »    would 


tor  fioiii  N>\acla 
each  vote   nay." 

Mr.   GRIFUN.    I  annouiice   that   the 
Sen? [or  from   Ten)les^ce    'Mr.   Baker > 
the  Senator  fro>n  Hawaii  <  xMr.  Fong  ■    the 
Senator  from  Ma. viand  ^Mr.  Mathia.s' 
ihe  Senator  fioin  Ohio  'Mr.  Taiti    and 
tlie  Senator  from  South  Carohna     Mr 
iHVRMONDi    are   neces-sarily   ab.^ent 

The  result   was  announced — vea x    'J 
"ay^oS.  as  follows. • 

IRolirall  Vote  No. 
YEAS— 24 

Fiinnin 

t;nrn 

Colclw.i'.pr 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruskii 

Laxalt 

McCUire 

Hackwood 

NAYS 


Api'ii  JO,  lu: 


Hon.  I  did  not  \o*e  to  report  witli  the 
lecommendation  that  the  nominatlon.s  be 
(onfirmed.  I  wish  to  .state  tliat  for  tho 
rt'cord. 


A:ieii 

Harileit 

EeaU 

Ee!ii:ion 

Brock 

Buckley 

C:irii.s 

Dole 

ttoiHeiiici 


l-'9  Ex.  I 


Roth 
Scott. 

Will!;,rii  I.. 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Tower 
Weicker 


Abo  .!-t\  k 
Ba;,  h 
Ben; -len 
Bideji 
Brooke 
Bwmiiers 
Burdick 
Bvrd, 

H.Trv  F..  Jr 
Byrcl.  Robert  C 
Case 
Chiles 
Churi  h 
Clark 
Crau.s'on 
Culver 
Eagleton 
EasilrtiiU 
Ford 
Glenn 
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Hnrt.  Gary  W. 

H.irt.  Philip  A 

Ma.skeil 

Hatl'ield 

Holhni;3 

Huddleston 

Huinph;e> 

Jackson 

Javits 

•'nhnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Maiislield 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

.Muiidale 

Moiitoya 

Mo.ss 

M'lskie 


.Velsoii 

Ninin 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

PrOMiMii' 

Kandolph 

HibicofT 

^^chwelker 

Srott,  Hugh 
sparkman 

stennis 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Syinineion 

Talmadce 

Tiinney 

Voung 


PRESENT      AND     GIVINC      .\      I  UE      PAIR 
AS   PREVIOISLY    RECORDED-! 
Grimn.  agaiiLst. 


NOT   VOTING  — 16 


Bilker 

Cannon 

Fong 

Crravel 

Hartke 

Ha'h;i-vay 


Inouye 

l.ont; 

-Maitmison 

Mathias 

McClellan 

Metcalf 


Morga  n 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Williams 


So  tlie  motion  to  recommit  the  nomi- 
nation wa.s  rciectfti 

The  PRESIDINX;  OFFICER  The  qiie.s- 
tion.  Will  the  Senate  acivi^e  and  con.'-pnt 
to  the  nomination  oi'  Nril  Staebler  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Fetleial  Election  Com- 
mission.' iPuttinu  the  fiuestion  ■ 
The  nomination  wa-  confirmed 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  leque^t 
that  t!ie  President  oi  tlie  United  States 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  \\-hhout 
objection,  it  is  .-o  ordered 

Mr  ROBERT  C  EYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTR  Without 
ubiection.  it  i.>  -,0  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  M:  Pre.'sident. 
ma.v  we  iuue  o.dtr? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  m  order 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BVRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  pake  10  of  the  committee  report,  my 
name  is  listed  among  tlio.-e  Senators  who 
are  listed  as  having;  voted  yea  on  the 
(lue-tion  Shall  the  si.x  nominations  to 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  be  re- 
ported wall  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed?" 

I  did  not  vote  on  that  kind  of  quc-tion 
I  voted,  and  I  think  the  transcript  will 
show  that  I  voted,  to  report  the  nomina- 


LEGISL.ATIVE  SESSION 
Tlie      PRESIDING     OFFICER      air 
Gary  vV.  Hmiti.  Under  the  previous  or- 
der, the  Senate  v.nl  new  return  to  legi,- 
lotue  secision. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre,id-ni 
under  the  order  of  ye.,teidav,  all  of  the 
other  nominations  lor  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion CommisMon  v. ere  to  ha^e  b.-en  con- 
firmed. Have  they  been  confirmed'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlChR   Tiiev  have 
been  acted  upoii  .dreach- 

Mr.  ROBERT  rv   BYRD    I   ti.ank   the 
Chair. 


ending  Jtme  .TJ.  PJ7f->.  $3,000,000  for  :I.e  liscu 
^  ear  endiii-  June  30.  1976.  and  .$4.0UU  000  iVr 
•lie  liscal  \e.ir  endhig  June  30,  I977-.  and  b 
ii:=crtiiig  a  oenod  alter  "Tie.i.sury"  the  .sec 
orid  time  ii  appear.s  in  ti-.e  fotirtli  se-icn  - 
and  by  strikiiig  oat  the  rcin.-ii.'.cier  o;'  tir,,' 
sentence.  "^ 

(clili     .'^ub.^ectinn     (ai    of    r-eclioi,    800    ,. 
amencJra  by  inserting  -or  the  Federal  Fin-.i  '• 
ing  B.\!ik  ■  after  ■'non-Federal  lenders  ' 

(2 1      Subjection      ihi     of     .se-tioii     805     iq 
■miended  by  iirseniuE;   ■,  y  ihc  FerU  ,-ai  fi„„,,„ 
■  n-i  bank-  alter  ■  noii-Fcrltiui  leiKlc.  ■. 

T:  CliNlC  AL     A?.;  I  .N  !)M1  .NTS 

SI.V.  103.  ,a>.n    -Ii^te  \  nj  IS  :ir.i<naca  v 
Kihicrting  after   ih.-   licacmg   for  pan   A   the 


NURSE   I  P.MNING  .^ND  HE  M  1  H  RF" 
ENUE      SH.-\RI.\-G      AND      HFAIIH 
SERVICES  .\CT  OF  107,5 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
Pievious  order  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  6G  which  tiie 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  le-islative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  iS.  6.5)  to  amend  title  VIJI  of  the 
Hnbiic  Health  Seryire  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  programs  of  a.s.sistance  under  that 
title  for  nurse  training  and  to  reyi..=e  and 
e.\-tc.^d  progratns  of  health  revenue  shariiv 
and  health. services.  " 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wehare 
to  strike  out  all  alter  the  enactin"  clause 
and  in.sert  the  loilow  ing : 

TITLE   I-NUR.SE    1  R.MNIXci    AC  i    OF    1975 
.SHORT  titif;    reference  to   ,*CT 
Src .  ini.  in)  This  title  mav  be  cited  as  the 
-Nurse  1  raining  Act  of   1975'. 
<  b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
rrpe.il   IS  expre.s.sed   in   terms  of  an   atnend- 
menr  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  se-tion  or  other  pro- 
vision,  the  reference  shall   be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  >he 
ribhc  Health  Service  .\cx. 

P*RT    A— CONSTRCCTION     .ASSISTANCE 
FSrFN.SrON    OF    GRANTS    AND    lOAN    CUVRANTtrS 

A.vo  i.VTrREST  si'BSinirs 
Src.  102.  i.-x)  ,1)  Section  801  is  amended  by 
strikmg  out  -and'  after  -lOTa.":  and  by  in- 
serting before  tl.e  period  a  comma  and  the 
following:  -$25,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  «25.000.000  for  the  fisc.il 
year  ending  June  .30.  1976,  and  $25,000  OOO  for 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  ao,  1977" 

i2»   Section  802(c)(1),. A)   i.^  amended  lAi 

by  miming   -li)"  after  'propo.sed  facilitie.s' 

and    (B)    by   inserling  before  the  semicolon 

.or  (ill    in  expanding  the  capacity  of  the 

school  to  provide  graduate  training". 

lb)  11)  (A)  Sub.sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec - 
tioii  809  are  each  amended   by  striking  out 

I  ••'4    and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  'IQ??- 
iBi  il)  The  la.st  sentence  of  .sub-scctlon  (at 

of  section  809  ,s  amended  ,1)  by  striking  out 

I I  and  III,  by  .striking  out  all  after    the 
penod'  '    ■''"''    "'■'^"""«    '"    '*«''    'hereof    a 

nil    The  an.ondment   made   by  clau.se    lii 

nnrfi,''^''ii*'  '"'I'  '■^*P^'''  "^  "''^"■''  guaranteed 
under  subpart  I  of  part  A  of  title  VIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  afler  the  da'e  oi 
■-he  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Subsection  le)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and-  after  '1973  • 
and  by  inseiting  after  ■1974-  a  comma  and 
the  followln-:  '82.000.000  for  the  fi.vcal  vear 


follO',Vili_ 

•Subpart  I     Con,:ruct:on  .■V.s.-:is-an.-e 
(21  The  headiii-  for  part  A  is  amended  h- 
-^•■r.kn.g  out  "Gr.uits"  and  in.serLing   i-,   JieM 
...creof  ■A.s.sistance".  ' 

.  b)  Section  809  is  in.sened  after  section  8i.4 
s<iii  Is  redesignated  a.s  section  805. 

Part  B — Capitatio.v  Gra.nts 
r:.rr>;sioM  and  revision  of  cai^it.mio.v  grn.ni. 
Sec.  111.  la)  Section  8o6, a)   i.s  amended  >v 
sinking  out  paragraph.s  (1)   and  |2)  ard  i-' 
!.ertnig  m  lieu  thereof  the  followui"- 

"'1)  Each  collegiate  .school  of  nui^^^im-  .i-.n 
receive  S4()0  for  each  student  enrolled  in  each 
vear      la.st  two  years  of  ..uch  .chool  in  v.,.';, 

"(2)  Each  associate  degree  .^chool  of  n-e-,. 
■>iK  sjiall  receive  .$275  for  each  student  en- 
volled  11,  the  last  year  of  such  school  in  s,!ch 

■■.3)  Each  (hpl.jin.v  school  of  lunsina  -.InP 
T.elye  *250  for  each  full-tune  student: 
toUed  In  .such  .school  in  su.h  year  " 

<b)tl)  Sub.sections  (c).  (d)  a^d  ifi  • 
se;-tion  BOG  are  repealed  and  subsections  .e,' 
'St.  Ih).  and  (I)  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
■^ecMon,  ,c),   .di,   ,e),  and   ifi,  respectiyel- 

(2)    Section  80(5,1)  (1)    ,  as  so  redesiona.cci 

ZJTfu^''  "*  '"  ""-^  Mibsection,  :' 
■unended  bv  sinking  on-  'and"  after  'n.^:! 
and  )y  mser-ing  before  'for  grants"  the  fci- 
lowing^  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ciuiin^. 
June  .30.  1975.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yp  ,•■ 
ending  June  .30.  1976,  and  .?55.000  000  for' ••'-,■. 
Hs-'al  vear  ending  June  30    1977  " 

•pI^   f  ■■   ^^"'"    "'■    "^'"    "^'•^^    '^™   fiscal 

vei^ is.  there  are  author.zed  to  be  appropria-ed 
such  sums  a,  i„av  be  neccs.sarv  to  continue 
to  tnake  anmi.ii  grants  to  .schools  of  nursing 
u.ider  section  80(1, a)  of  the  Public  HealUi 
Sei-vice  Act  las  m  etfect  befoi-e  the  date  01 
'he  enactment  of  this  Act)  based  ou  "^e 
miml>er  of  enrollment  bonus  students  ,d'e- 
InT'",!  V  ^'-■^"'•''••^"^e  ^vith  .subsections  ,c, 
and  (d)  of  .section  80(5  of  such  Act  ,  as  so  in 
enrect),  enrolled  in  such  schools  who  were 
first-year  students  in  such  .schools  for  school 
ye:ir-',  beginning  before  June  30,   1&74. 

TtillNlrAI,    AMF.NUMFNT 

SEC.  112.  Title  VIII  is  amended  bv  inserting 
after  .section  805  (as  so  redesignated  bv  ser- 
mon los.b)   of  this  Act)   the  foUoviing 
■Subpai-t  ir— Capiia'ion  Grants'. 
Part  C— Financial   Dis,F;r-,s  GrANis 

t.\7l:NSI.:.N-    OF    FINANCI.^L    DISTRISS    (.RANT 

pr<h;ram 

Sec  121.  Titte  VIII  is  amended  bv  inseriinp 
after  subpart  II  of  part  A  ,  as  provided  bv 
part  B  of  this  title),  the  lollowiiig; 

"Subpart   in— Financial  Distress  Grants 

"H.VANCIAL    DISTRFSS    GRANTS 

"Sic  815.  (a)  The  .Secretary  may  make 
levants  to  assist  public  or  nonpi-ofit  private 
schools  of  nursing  vm,ich  are  m  .seriou.s  fi- 
nancial straits  to  meet  operational  costs  rc- 
qun-ed  to  maintain  tjualitv  educational  pro- 
grams or  which  have  .special  need  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  meet  accreditation  requh-e- 
ments.  Any  such  grant  may  be  made  upon 
such   lerni,  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
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cielcric.iiics  tu  L'o  reiis.iiia-jU;  aud  i:!:-ce:--i\ry, 
,r.cludi".g  reqtc.ren-.euis  llmt  ihest.iuol  avvce 
'  i  I  to  disclose  ai.\'  ftnaitcial  info.'-niation  o. 
11,  I. 1  deemed  by  the  becretnrv  t^j  be  iieces.cary 
••J  drtenuiiic  tlie  Kotuses  o.  ctaisc-  ot  thfit 
iv.I.onl  s  f  uancta'  dislr.iss.  (2i  ti  coiMiuct  a 
ci'iiipiChen.sivf  cost  aiiaUsis  .ii;d-.  in  tu- 
op.ratlrai  with  Ih.e  .jeu-elavv.  f.nj  ';  u  cavi-y 
.,11;  nppi-opriFi.e  opera  iiiM.il  and  hurt'..'!..;  re- 
icrnis  on  llie  basis  of  inloinit'iion  olirrvinc-a 
la  Iho  course  of  the  ccntp :■.»!-..,.;.,(.  c^--\ 
rual.u^is  study  or  on  'he  !>  :^i.,  1  ;  ■  inir  iv'.;- 
•■■iPt  iniorriiatioii. 

"ib)  (.  (  No  gnml  n.ay  bt  uuiUe  ■■'..;lyr  .-u>;- 
.-•ction  (a)  tinle.-.H  an  opplxut^oii  tlierouf  is 
stiiniiitted  to  and  approved  by  tee  ."-ecetarv, 
ll'.e  Secret:  ry  mry  not  ;i;ipr:ive  or  dis.ip|;ro', <■ 
such  rai  npplicntion  e.xcept  ai'fev  con  n;;ati,->i. 
with  ir.e  N'aiirinal  .\dvujry  C'.?i.  uci:  -.i,  ::i,r,-e 
Tr.iiuir.:^', . 

"(2)  An  app'icalion  for  a  j-r.cit  :  :  dc  s;ih- 
section  ci)  niusi  contain  or  bo  -.tijip:  ru'.t  l,\ 
iissnranccs-  r-ati.sfHCtcrv  to  the  SccieliT,'-  T'.'at 
tiic  applictnit  v.iti  expend  in  carryii-c.  out  its 
f'.niction.s  ns  a  school  of  mrsinj.,  dt-ring  the 
fiSi.U  ycpr  for  which  sacli  i_r:ni!  jf  sor.phi..  an 
.iniouiu  of  funds  (other  tlian  funds  for  cou- 
stniction  ns  dciermined  by  *uxi  .Secretary) 
!.-oin  non-Federal  sources  vyhicU  is  at  least 
,'-  L.reut  us  the  average  umoc.ni  ot  funds 
expenderi  by  such  f  pplic.uit  for  such  purpose 
lexcUtciai!;  o.peiiditurcs  of  a  uomecurrlug 
tiatt!.'-c)  in  t:ie  three  fiscal  year-^  innnediately 
procediut;  the  fiscal  yecr  loi  which  sucit 
;  rant  is  .sought.  The  .Secret. irv  nuiy.  after  coa- 
s'.iUation  with  the  National  Advisory  Couiici' 
c'li  Nurse  Traitun;.',  waive  the  ret)Uirei!!':nf  of 
;''.e  preceding  stn-.ctice  v,  itii  respect  to  any 
s.hool  if  he  determines  il.a;  ti.e  .'jjjjlicatioi; 
of  such  reciuirement  to  sue:-  school  would  be 
incon.''-.tci,L  ui.h  tlic  purposes  of  si'bsection 

"K  I  For  p.-iyniPi  ts  under  yr.  1.  s  cii,ii  r  this 
.^caion  tlie;!>  :ire  anihori/cu  to  be  appro- 
priated S5. 000, 000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  IfCi,).  i.5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye.tr 
endl!:g  June  30.  197tj.  and  .$5,000,000  l^-r  the 
ajx.!'.!  ye.nr  ending   Ja.ta-  30.   1977.". 

TKCUiVIC.VL    AV'  N'DMrNT 

Sf.  12'2.  .Sections  805  and  «08 
en  ii-.p  dale  helore  the  date  of  tl. 
oi  tills  Act)   .'ire  repealed, 

I'vni  D-.SrKctAL  PRutFf  i    .\^~: 

SCltlM.    I-,,lF(.r    l.RAMS    A-   il    (  ,) 

•Sic     131.    (a  I     Title    v  III 
ii;.-.?rting   after   .subpaii    iii 
^'^.ded   by  sec  lion    l21iai    ni 
lolicv  ing : 

"SmIiIjU'I     IV  -Spr,'  •! 
'■SPCCTM     r:>'    •■  (  I    iKc.t:.    A 

'Stc.  {)20.  (a)  The  .Sc 
gran  IS  to  public-  and  other  nonprofit  private 
^c'aooL-  of  luirsiug  and  oilit-r  puohc  r.r  nou- 
profi;  pn\a:e  entities,  ai'd  enter  into  c-u- 
tratti  Willi  any  public  t^r  (iiivace  cniit..  to 
meet  tlie  costs  cf  spcrial  piojtc  .-   ;,:  — 

"111   assist  ill— 

"(Ai  merger^  be  (  .ecu  Iio-piiu'.  i  i-i.isiut; 
pro^r;uns  or  belween  hospiiai  traioi.g  pro- 
grams nt'.a  academic  iustitu'.ioiis,  oi 

"(Ri  other  cciperative  arrnnnfmei.'., 
ccnoiig  ho^piii.is  and  acad.-.aic  iiistito.tions, 
lending  I0  die  e-.t.t'oi;s).n..er;  c;f  t;ur--e  train- 
ing programs; 

■■|2;  plan,  detoioii  or  t-t:,biisii  m-v:  ticr.-e 
tr.iiMiig  proi,riiin-  or  piogruin>  01  roseaich  in 
in'r.siii^  education,  significantlv  improve  cur- 
ntuUinis  01  schools  of  mir;.ing.  or  modify 
Pxisung  programs  ol  nursing  education; 

''t3i   increase  nursing  education  opportu- 
nities   for    individuals    from    di.sadvantaged 
w.ckgrotiiids,   as  deiermiiied   in   accordance 
v.ith   criteria    pre.^i  ribed    by 
by— 

"(A'    ideutifyin-,  rt 
such  inaividuais, 

"(Bi   facilitating  entrv  of  s. -.oh  Ir.d: 
lato  scUcols  of  nursing,' 
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"(C)  providing  counseling  or  o;  licr  .-c-rvicr'-, 
deslgnuted  to  assist  such  individuals  to  com- 
plete .'■-uccessfully  their  mirsina  education. 

"I.ni  providing,  for  a  period  piior  to  ll«e 
entry  of  such  individuals  into  tlie  reguiyr 
c,!i:i-ie  of  educ.ition  al  a  sciioc  1  ol  nucsinj;, 
proUminc.ry  education  designcci  t-i  assist, 
lliem  to  complete  successful- v  siicii  regular 
o(-fr  c  of  ediuutioii, 

'■(El  piiyi'ig  --uc!;  sci;  e'.'  .  liiK-'i'dlng  al- 
;  'vvnncp^-,  for  Travel  and  dr[)ejKients)  au  th? 
Sccrf  lary  niriy  detcvniine  Tor  such  individuals 
.■••r  an;,  perioti  of  nu.'^ini.;  edncul  u'.i    and 

"(f'l  public'zing,  especially  to  licensed 
■  .cafiooal  c  r  priictlcul  nur  .j~.  p.\;sting 
-oi:rcc's  of  loiauciftl  aid  iivftil.-ible  to  pyrsons 
curdled  in  scitooLs  ol  niu-sittg  (>r  nho  jire 
c:.dci  lakiiij^  training  i.ece.'-sir  so  Cjualify 
tl'tTi  fo  e'lcoll  in  .-n.-h  schools; 

"III  providi'^g  conirnuing  eaiti'iu 'on  -for 
':  '.U',-.es: 

"(5l  jjrovicic  i'pprop'-l.-iic  r  liunir.g  oppor- 
. unities  for  i  nnses  who  (alter  periods  of  pro- 
le.-, lonal  iut'.clivity)  desire  again  c.ciively  to 
fiigp.ge  ia  the  nursing  profes-.:oi:: 

■'  (fi)  help  to  i!icrea:-e  the  supply  or  iivorovc- 
I  ne  distribution  by  (ieokrapl.ic  ore;,  f^r  h^. 
specially  group  of  adequately  trained  nvr-  - 
ing  per,soiinel  (including  nursing  per^-D.inel 
who  are  bilingual)  needed  to  meet  the  hciUh 
needs  C'f  the  Nation,  inciticUng  the  need  to 
increase  the  a',  ailability  of  personii!  i.f^.iltii 
services  and  the  need  to  prc;riicU'  iirevcnti'  c 
li&altli  care:  or 

"(7)  provide  trrln.ing  r  iid  education  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  licensed  vocational  ci 
practical  nurses,  nursing  assi-lant'-.  luv' 
ofiier  paraprofesbioi'ial  nurain^  personnel. 

Cuntiacts  iniiv  be  eiuered  into  under  thi.^ 
.subsection  wi'liout  regard  to  i^ections  3048 
ana  3709  of  tiie  Revised  Htatulcs  (31  U  &-.C. 
529:  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(b)  The  .Sccreiury  may,  v.ith  ih-.  a^ii  ic  v  of 
the  Niitional  Advisory  Council  en  Ncrse 
Training,  provide  assistance  10  the  head>  oi 
Oilier  depiirtmeiits  and  agencies  ol  flic  Gov- 
ernment 10  encourage  and  assist  in  tlie  utili- 
zation of  medical  facilities  under  tlicii  jcris- 
riicTJon  for  nurse  training  program-, 

"(c)  No  grant  or  contract  m.>ty  h^  niaO.e 
under  this  section  unle.ss  an  applicatioc 
therefor  has  been  submitted  to  and  upproyed 
bv  the  Secretary.  The  Secrrtiuy  may  not  ap- 
ptove  or  di.sapprove  such  an  applicntion  e.x- 
cept  after  consultation  vith  :l\e  N.  tioin.l 
Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Training,  bin  h  ai 
application  shall  provide  for  sucli  fisci-;  con- 
trol and  accounting  procedures  and  rejiorts. 
;  nd  access  to  the  records  ol  ilie  anpliciuit.  as 
tne  Secretary  may  rccnure  to  asscire  nropet 
diybui'semeiit  01  and  accouiiLn.L;  n..r  federal 
ft. mis  paid  lo  tlie  i.pp!icnm  c.idcr  tins 
sec  I  ion. 

"(di  For  pavmeiits  tmder  grain-  iuui  con- 
tracts uiii'er  this  .section  there  rre  tiiithor- 
i/'ed  to  be  appropriated  ,s20.000,ooo  fcir  tlic 
libcal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $25.0,10.000 
for  the  fiscal  ye>ar  ending  ,)une  30.  197(!.  and 
.■'.30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endi.is:  ,Iune  30. 
1977.  Not  less  than  10  per  cent  inn  of  the 
fund''  appropriated  tinder  this  subsection  tor 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  lor  p.ivnien;- 
luider  grants  and  contr.'^icts  to  meet   .iiec    -, 

ot  lite  .special  lUMiect;.  descr.beo  ic.  -nlis,-, 1, 

,ai(3,). 

"AUVANCf     NCaSE    Tr.AI.MXC,     i;sc-\';^ 

'Sir,  821,  (K)(l)  The  Secretiny  ni;,y  nmke 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  witli  public 
and  nonprolit  private  coUegiaie  scluvls  of 
nursing  to  meet  the  costs  01  project-  to — 

"(A)    plan,   develop,   and    opeiac, 

"(B|  significantly  e:-;pand,  or 

'(C)  maintain  existing. 
programs  for  the  advanced  tr:in:c_  '•;  p;,  . 
fes.sional  nur.ses  to  tea.cli  in  tiie  various  field- 
of  nurse  training,  to  serve  in  administrative 
or  supervisory  capacities,  or  to  serve  in  ocher 
professional    nursing    spcc'i.iltir-    ,  incUuinn.' 


.--crv:c    a-  mir.se  clinicians  1  determii.ed  by  1:  e 
^:ecl•e'ary  to  rerjuire  adva.'ced  training. 

"ibi  Fcr  the  pvn'posp.-  of  making  paymei  ' -i 
lUider  grants  and  coplr-icts  under  thi.s  •-•  >  - 
linn  there  r-ve  RUThori««  to  he  noproprlaiLl 
$2^000  000  for  the  fi  cril  yc-ar  ending  June  •iu. 
19-5.  *^5  000.00t>  for  the  fisc.i'.  \  etir  eiulti.  ; 
.'utiu  30.  1970,  aitd  5':50,CO>J,0!10  fcr  ih?  hs:  I 
ye.ir  erdlng  Jitne  30.  IL'77. 

"NrnSK    PSACVITIONE..    Pr.Ot-l'AMS 

"  .-F.r.  ti?2,  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  ma,: 3 
b-r<ii!;>  10  and  eiuer  into  coiUracis  Willi  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  ,schools  of  nursin,-;, 
medicine,  and  public  ht.iUh,  public  or  non- 
profit private  iioL,p.tal,' ,  and  other  public  or 
iiLuii.iiofi!  private  entities  10  meet  tiir  co;-t 
of  projecl.s  10 — 

'  (A)  plan,  cevelcp,  and  oiic-rme, 

'  (Ii)  sigiiitioantly  expand,  or 

■1  C)  nniiniam  e.viSLing. 

i;'-ogn-ims  for  the   liaining   of  iu;r-e  pra'ti- 
i  io.iers. 

"(2)i.-ii  i c:  pcrpo;-e.s  01  this  tection,  the 
lerin  prcgiivms  for  the  tr.iiniiig  of  imr.'e 
priiciii  icaiera'  icean.s  educational  programs 
v.hioh  meet  guidi-liiies  prescrilxd  by  tl.e 
Secretiuy  m  accordance  v.tth  snbparagrapli 
lot  and  yyiiich  hove  a.s  their  objective  the 
education  of  nurses  (including  pediatric  and 
gorin'iic  uurse.s)  who  will,  upon  completion 
of  liieir  .studies  in  si'.ch  ;;  program,  be  quali- 
tiec'  t.i  ctlcctiycly  prowdc  jnii.rvr.'.  iiealtli 
cere. 

"(E)  On  or  beiire  Mi.rch  1.  3975.  after 
consultation  with  approjiriate  educational 
orf.'aniz  .tions  and  professic>nn!  nursing  ac.d 
nu-dicai  oigani/atioiis,  the  .Secretary  shall 
prescribe  gttidelii.es  lor  program.s  for  luir^e 
prcctii  loners.  Such  goide'ines  siiall,  as  a  iiiiii- 
lUiiini  require 

".1;  a  proeiitn  of  cia--rooni  instrucfioii 
;ind  ;  upervised  clinical  prac'ice  du'ected 
lovviird  jirepariti-K  nurses  to  deiiver  ;'rimary 
heii'ih  c  le: 

"iii  I  a  niinnuun  ccnr.se  of  study  of  one 
acndemic  year  ot  which  at  least  four  'uontlis 
nit;-t   be  classroom  instruction;   and 

■■:iii'  a  in.nimum  level  of  enrolJir.et-.f  in 
,  .  I  i.  \c:  r  of  not   le-.-  Thr.n  eig'nt  students. 

"  ( b  I  No  '_;r.i!.i  may  'oe  made  or  contract 
entered  m.io  to  plan,  develop,  and  ojierate 
a  progiiiin  icr  the  tiaining  01  nurse  piac- 
litioncr.s  unless  the  applicaiion  for  the  grant 
or  coiuract  contains  assurances  satisfactjrv 
.0  tl-.e  Se'cretnry  thai  the  p"ograni  will  upon 
us  do'.elopmcni  meet  t'le  gudeiines  which 
nic  i:.  effect  under  .subjection  (a)(2)(B): 
ai;d  I'o  grant  may  'ije  made  or  contract 
ei;icic('  into  tu  expand  or  m.vintain  such  a 
p:o.;:  on  unless  the  application  for  the  grant 
or  .ontract  c:"'ntains  as.>uraiices  satisfactory 
ij  the  Secreii'.ry  that  the  program  meets 
thC'  gttidelines  wli'cii  r^.rc  in  etfect  undor 
.  :i,ii  suliseclion. 

"I  CI  The  costs  for  which  a  gr<in'  or  eeii- 
ii.ict  under  this  sei  tion  mav  be  made  insiv 
include  ci:.vts  o:  prenar.ition  of  fuculiy  niem- 
iieis  in  order  to  conform  to  the  guidelines 
fsTab';i-ia-cl    under    sul3s?c;inii     (a)(2l(B). 

"I'.'. I  For  tiie  purposes  of  making  pay- 
ments under  grants  and  contracts  n.ider 
ti-.is  .seclior  tiicre  .Me  aiulioi  iit^cd  to  be  ap- 
piopiiated  •^'iO.0OC.0el0  for  the  1::-l.u  year  . 
cudiug  June  30.  1975.  825.000.000  for  ii;e 
liociil  year  ending  June  30,  li>7C,  and  $30,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  ye..r  ending  June  30,  W'T. 
( ill  iit'ctiv.n.s  810  ai.d  8G6  aic  repealed 

nvKl     i:-  AssiSTAt.TE    TO    Ncr.sr.Nt, 

StI'DINTs 

E\Ii:N.suiM      Ci>       i.''At.".i  '  s;in's 

Svc.  141,  lai  Subsection  (a)  of  secUoii  821 
(as  m  ellect  on  tite  d.iv  before  the  daie  of 
ilie  eiiactineni  ol  tins  Aci^  is  n^ne-nded  it> 
read  as  foUovv.T: 

"(a)  Tliere  aie  Ho-'ncri.?ed  to  be  appto- 
prir.rcd  $20,000,000  tor  tiie  fiscal  ye^r  end- 
ing June  30.  1975  $25,000,000  for  "the  fi.-cai 
year   ending   .'inu-   3ii.    l:<;f,.   rMid   SoO.f.eJO.OOO 
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f>r  the  fiocal  ypar  rnUint;  June  30.  V.r.i,  to 
cover  the  cosu  or  tralueealilps  ior  tue  triiii- 
ina;  of  prore&iioiial  liurscs — 

•'i  I )  to  teath  iu  ilie  vaslous  fields  oX  nurse 
sraiiung  iLucluaiu„'  practical  niirse  trainlnct. 

••|2>  i,>  serve  in  a{imlii!siiai\e  nr  Mi;>er- 
Tivjy  capai-Jtitv. 

jiJ)   to  serve  ai  imrse  prictltiouers.  or 
"i4»  to  st-rve  in  other  pi-ofeasiooal  mirsUig 
fpe.IaIUc.-4  doten-iliied   bv   tiie  Sccreta.-v   to 
jeoiiire  advaiicf^l  trahiiir.,'." 

tb)  Subsection  (bi  of  .vr<.ii<.ii  8:^1  las  so  li> 
f:feci)  Is  amended  tj.  adams:  at  ihe  e-id 
iiiereof  the  fo!Jo»inc:  ■  In  raakni?  trams  for 
traiiiee.ship,«;  under  tliLs  sectioi,.  the  .Secretary 
-hail  give  .speaal  co;.slderail.ji!  to  applica- 
tloiii  :or  lriiiiie'>-;i:!i  pn-vgran-..s  v.liich  ron- 
fonn  lo  t'!KltliiR->  t:  ib;i.-h(d  by  the  Se  •- 
re-.»rj  under  s<,Ttion  622i»)  .2)  iB)    ' 

JXTSNSION      or     SiCDENT     LOAN      PRo<R..«: 

Sif  14::!.  lai  Sec'lon  8SJcb)  f4)  la.,  liier- 
fec*  i>pfore  the  dale  of  the  .•nnctmeiit  of  th:? 
Act)  Is  auif'iKled  by  .-:  nkiii.jr  lu,:  •■;<r,o'  and 
l:;.'5er'  Ing  in  I: 'm  tlierrof  "igf?". 

(b)  S«>c-'on  823(b)  1 2)  (E)  is  Mmendcc-  by 
Inserting  •  .  or  trninni^  to  be  a  nurse  an- 
istheL--t  i"  ^if  er  '  piLfessioiiai  traiJilutr  i.i 
nursing". 

ic)  Effoctivf  .Tiilr  1  1974.  section  B24  vi 
emended  to  read  as  follows: 

AI     -IIORI     AII.jN      or       Afl-aol'RTAlK.N.-,      K.r. 
STCDrNr    LO.^N    JtJXDS 

't^.r.  824.  Tlit-re  are  atit'iorl -ed  i.-i  bt  tj)- 
l'.i.-pr;.ired  icr  aUot:nei\t.s  nuder  section  82o 
TO  sclioold  oX  iiursinir  !or  FederaJ  capita)  con- 
tilbuiloL^  lo  (heir  itiidem  loan  funds  t-Ab- 
lished  tinder  aectio.i  822.  «30.OOO,000  for  tlie 
ijscal  year  eiJdlut,  Juno  .fu.  lyVj.  &35.00.J.OOO 
for  the  tkit-.il  year  t-ndiL!,-  June  ao,  JUTb'.  a.:d 
MO. 000.000  for  the  iisc.il  ;  .'jr  etuUig  Jui.e  30. 
;077.  For  the  fLscjil  year  euUltit'  June  30.  1378! 
r>ad  for  e.ich  o;  ilie  n^-xt  two  succeeding  fk- 
c^l  years  ihere  are  luiihorL'ed  to  be  appro- 
pria  ed  .•■■ik  h  .-tuns  as  ma-  \ie  iicce«ary  to 
.•nab:e  ^:udents  v.  ho  have  received  a  loan 
UiT^  r-iy  academic  vtMr  endinj?  before  July  1, 
1977.  to  ici:Unuc  or  cjmpltte  liieir  cdiLu- 
tlon.  '. 

Id)  Sectiou  82C  U  ameiided  bv  si i Using 
out  •■1977'  each  plr.ce  Is  occur*  and  li^aen - 
'•■■a  hi  lie\i  thereof  "IPSO". 

IP'  I  n  Section  827  13  repealcil. 
1 2)  'ibe  nur.se  irainliii;  fund  civa-ed 
•M;.iiln  the  Treasury  bv  section  8J7iditl) 
•  •:  the  Public  Ilcaltii  Service  Act  .sha!!  re- 
main available  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
EducaTioii.  and  Wclf.ire  for  the  purpose  of 
mee.ing  his  responsiblUtits  lespectins  par- 
Mclpation.^  in  obIlt;atlo;i.-:  acquired  under  iec- 
M. ill  827  of  .such  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
>  oi'.'.inue  io  deposit  in  such  fund  all  ainoiiuts 
received  by  him  .1.5  Interest  pH;inents  or  re- 
payments 01  principal  on  loans  under  such 
Nection  827.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary 
cieifi-mlnes  the  mone\s  in  the  fund  e.\ceed 
the  present  and  any  reusonable  prospect  Ive 
fiiither  lequnemeiiii  of  such  fund,  such  e\- 
••?!«  may  be  transfiircd  to  the  general  fii  id 
oi  the  Trea.'.iiry. 

|3)  There  arc  authorized  to  he  Rpproj-ri- 
Skied  niihout  fibcnl  year  limitation  stich  sums 
n.^  may  be  iieceswary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  maVte  pajmctits  under  agrccntr-.ts  entered 
Into  under  .section  827<b)  of  the  PubUn 
Health  Service  Act  before  the  date  of  tiic 
I   .  ti-tnienl  of  this  Act. 

E.\TENSION    OF    SCKO!..\r.SHn»   PBor.EiM 
Sw.  143,  Effective  July  I.  1'174.  so  ii.-i    8'   1 
J.'  unieuded — 

(i)  by  striking  out  •1972"  hi  sub-e  ilon 
ibi  and  In  subsection  (OdjiA)  tad  In- 
-«-riiiig  In  lieu  thereof  '■1975'"; 

|2)   by  striking  out  •■1975"  in  the  s-ecoitd 

s«i.t>.nce  of  subsection   ih)    and  In  stibsec- 

Uon    ic)vM    and   inserting    in   lieu    tlifrpof 

i''78':  and 

I    >   by  striking  out  •  1S74  '  in  the  second 

Mr.-.>i.-c  of  Mtb^ectlon     b)   f.nd  hi  mbsec- 


■iprH  m,  ;.'/;, 


tlon  (ct  1]  I  ,Bi   mid  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
1977  ", 


Pari    F-TrriooCAi.   and   CoNTonMiNo 
A^CE^'^>^TT^-i  s 

IKIHNVAL     AND     CONFOr.jrTOC     AMENDMENTS 

Srr.  151.  (a)(1)  Section  802  is  amended— 
I  A)    by  striking  out  --his  p.^n  '  ejUi  pUice 
1    occurs  and  innerting  iu  lieu  thereof     this 
''.iibparf: 

iB)  by  slri!:lji{{  out  ' Xiibsecilon  806 icM  of 
Ibis  Art  •  in  subrecLlon  (b)  (2)  end  n-erciiii: 
in  lieu  thereof    -i-.ectlon  810(ci"; 

iCi  by  striking-  out  pavii^raph  i5>  of  f.ub- 
>eca(in  lb)  and  hidcrtuig  in  lieu  thereof  the 
lolltmlii),': 

■  (S)  the  ap.ilicaiion  catahi.-,  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  a..sunince  Unit  nil  Ijbor- 
•  Ts  fti.d  mechanics  emplojt.i  bv  contractors 
or  .subooiilra'tors  in  tht  j.' rforni.iiue  of 
woik  on  a  project  will  be  paid  wa-es  at  rates 
not  less  than  ih  )se  prevallin,'  o'.\  similar 
coiinnicilon  In  the  locality  a.s  dcteiinlu<d 
i>y  the  Secrftar\  of  Labor  In  ar.  ..rdai  ce  wiMi 
the  At  I,  of  March  .'3.  1031  i40  U.S  C.  270a  - 
.'7r.a  .5.  kuo-vn  a^  the  OaM.s-Bacon  Art),  and 
;;.c  Se<Tetary  of  Laboi  shall  li:i\e  ulih  respect 
i<>  .-nch  labor  s'andiiidi  the  aurhorltv  and 
1  unctions  set  forth  in  Reorganization"  Plan 
.Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  5  UB.C. 
Apptndl.x)  and  se.  Mon  2  of  the  .\(.\  of 
June    ];J.    1934    (40    U  S  C.    276c)."; 

(D)    by   strii-lUtr   out    ••.se.~tion   841    1  hei-e- 

iiiartcr  In  this  part  rcfeiTcd  to  as  the  'Coiin- 

■il)"   ill   the   lirst   st.'itence  folIosMng   parti- 

riiph   i.'i)    of  .-tibsection   (b)    and  instr  Ihl' 

ui   litii   thereof  ".section   851': 

tV.)    bv   striking:   out    ■subsc-ction    ic)    of 
ecuon  806"  In  the  -second  sentence  folliiw- 
mg  such   para^Taph    and   In -.er.  iiii,-   in    lieu 
'Jiereof  ■•Bection810(C("; 

>F»  by  striking  out  "section  806(e)"  in 
tin:  last  sentence  following  such  paraKraph 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  .section 
BiO(C)-: 

(G)  by  striking  out  In  such  las;  ipntenre 
80C(ai  '  and  liisenin?  fn  lieu  thereof 
8l0.at  •;  and 

(H»  by  stril-.tnp  ovt  "por.israph  lA)"  in 
siibsiectlon  (c)(1)  iB)  and  hir.e.'ting  in  lieu 
I  hereof  'subpara^aph  1 A ) ". 

(b)(n  Subsection  (a)  of  .section  803  i.s 
i.nended  to  read  ao  lollows: 

"(ai  Tlie  amount,  of  any  ^srant  for  a  con- 
struction project   tinder   this  .s';b.>8rt   f-hall 
be  suih  iii.'iouiii  a,s  the  Secretarv  deterininrs 
:o  be  appropriate  after  obtainimr  the  advice 
of  the  National   Advisory  Council  .>ii   x-ir.se 
Tra-inln;;;  except  that — 
"  ( ! )  in  the  cas<'  of  a  f;rp  nt — 
■  I A  (  for  a  project  for  a  i-.ew  srbivii, 
■■(B)    for  a  project  for  new  l.acihtirs  for 
ail  exi-.ting  sci-.ool  in  cases  where  such  facili- 
ties are  of  p.trtlculnr  importance  in  provld- 
liicr  a  major  expansion  of  iralnlno;  capacity. 
as  deiern.lned    in   accordance   with   regula- 
tions, or 

"(C)  for  a  project  for  in.ijor  remodeling 
<r  renovation  of  an  e.-lsini)?  fucUity  where 
-such  project  Is  required  to  meet  an  Increase 
111  student  enrollment. 

•  he  amount  of  such  prrani  may  not  exceed 
75  per  centt'in  of  the  necc&sary  cost  of  con- 
strucliou.  as  determined  by  the  Secictary. 
of  such  project:  and 

"■(2)  in  the  case  of  a  yiaiit  for  a:)y  other 
project,  the  ainotnit  of  such  p-ant  may  not. 
except  tvhere  the  Secretary  determlue.s  that 
aiiusual   clrctimstances  make  a  larger  per- 

•  entape  (vii'.h  may  i.i  no  ca.se  exceed  75 
per  centum)  neccs,sar;i  In  ordf-r  to  enTectuale 
the  purposes  of  this  subpar;,  exceed  C7  per 
centum  of  the  neccs;«ry  cost  of  cc  n.5truL'tion. 
;is  so  determined,  of  the  project  v^ith  re.-pect' 
•o  which  the  grant  Is  made." 

1 2)  Subsections  (b)  and  ir)  o:  section  303 
toe  each  amended  by  ttrlkint;  out  "UUs  part" 
and  insei ting  Ui  lieu  Ihereoi  "this  subpart". 

10  Section  804  Is  .unendcd  ii )  by  strikhii; 
out;  "this  part"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•  lhl3   subpart  .    ar.d      2)     by   rcdesl-natlnjr 


paroeraphs  ,ri     ,bi.  ai;d  (c)   as  narafirmhs 
I  1  I.  i2).  and  Cii.  revpec'ively.         ' 

trli  Sectmn  bos  ibs  redesinnatcd  b'  seo- 
'  ion  I02i  bn  Is  nmcnded  bv  strlkln.^  out  •this 
pan"  ench  plnce  it  c:'rxny.  and  Sitsertin-  in 
Jieu  theix-ol  "this  sunpnrt"  " 

^  (e.   Sectiou  fioc  1..  redc.i.ii.ied  as  senloa 

(li  Section  807  is.  "-.ievigi,,,;?,!  a^^  .sectlfi-i 
811  and  i>  innendeci  — 

(It  by  Ktrikin.r  out  "se.-iion  805.  808  o- 
810"  In  sub.-ectloiis  (t. »  ar.d  ic)  and  '-lenl 
lUKhi  Iteti  theiooi     -hi.,  n.bp.^ri";  and 

i2>  by  amendinc  para.craph  il)  of  .  j^,. 
I  Ion  ( c  (  to  read  a.s  follow  - : 

"(1)  is  jroiu  a  puhl -.  o-  1.,.  t.rofit  nr'-a— 
->lit»ol  of  aursiiip;  ■.  '  .        ■    .. 

'Kill  I   Ti.Ic-  VIll  k  am.nded  bv  i."spr'irq 
••li-r  (he  l,e«d:ig  for  part  B  theVolL-.A-in^v 
•Subpart   I-Tr;,ineeshlps" 
i2»    tVcilon   621     .is  amended  b--  .-e.-ij-i 
jUI  \  is  fcdesiijUHtco  u,  .^^t  uon  830. 

(3)    Title    VllI    is    amended    by    insc; ;  .iij; 
:^.ti:r  sec;ion   8.:o    ..;     v)  rcdc^i^iiaied  ■    t',. 
>!!.-.  v.lnt;: 

"Subpi-.n  II     .st.tcient  Loais". 

ihl    Section',   822,   823,   825,   826    828 
H30  tas  in  etrf.-;  before  the  date  of  the  enac. 
ii.ent  oi  thLs  Aci)    are  amended  as  folln-, 

>  I  I  Sections  822tal.  823,  R25,  826,  and  S'^K 
r.:-e  eiirh  Hmended  bv  .sifikinc;  out  "thLs  par  ■ 
and  inser'lr.-,'  in  lieu  Jhereof  "thi.s  subpar'  ' 
^(2  I  .Section-  82  ,  b  1 .  82.i.b).  823(c),  825  b 
|2),  a.'id  82t;(a)il)  are  each  amended  h-, 
striking  out  -..f  Health.  Fducation.  .u.o 
nf  Ifare '. 

(31  Scctioi!  82ibii2>.A)  is  ametTded  ,- 
strikinr:  out  "under  this  pan"  .-.nd  inser  a  • 
*n  Men  thercoi  -fnim  ;  !I..-n;f'nis  under  -r  - 
t^oa838". 

.  4  »  {  A  I  Sect  ion  823  i.-  :.n;ondfd 
111    by  striking  out  "..vhether  a.,  F»tl.    ■' 
'••pnal  contributio:ts  or  as  loans  vo  s.^ools 
under  .-ection  827)"  In  .subsection  (at;  and 
in  I   by  strlkin^'  out  ",  and  for  loans  pu'- 
'nant  w)  .section  827,"  lu  siib.section   (bi    v 
iB)  Section  826(b)  Is  .intended  by  .str;i-;; 
oui    "(Other  than  .so  mn.  h  of  .such  func!  ;,- 
relates  to  paymenr^  from  die  re\o!v^l^  ;  ■.ti 
e-^iabli- hod  by  sect  ion  827.  d  !  )  ". 

iC)  Section  328  io  ;(;j;e;ided  be  vmj;,;,,.  ...,, 
■  'T  loans".  -  -  ■ 

(.'>)  Section  830  is 

(A)  fransf.Tied  to  sec:, on  823  afd  n-seiitd 
•■■lUT  sub.section  il)  of  sttch  section;  anc! 
iB)   is  amcr.deU  by  .striking  out  "Src.  K:, 
lai"  find  ia.,ertinK  In  lieu  theieof  ".ji  ■ 
(11(1)   Sections  822.  823.  824,  82.;.  826,  R.'f 
uiid  829  (us  ill  eilect  on  the  day  before  •... 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  ihis  Act)   are  n- 
dcslgniacd  as  section.s  8 3.-1    SuS   ij.j7.  83>i.  H:i\> 
?<40,  and  H41,  res|-)ectively 

i2)  Section  83.)  (a.s"  so  ivdc-sit,natfc;  1  ip 
;, mended  |A)  by  strikii;-  out  "829"  each 
place  it  occurs  atid  iiLserting  In  lieu  thereo:' 
"841".  and  (B)  by  strikini::  ot"  ■  823 "  atfl 
Jii-seriiii!:  in  lieu  thereof  '  836". 

(•i)  Section  837  las  -j  redesitnat-d)  >. 
innended  (A)  by  striklUK  ont  "825"  and  l-.- 
senlng  in  lieu  thereof  •«38".  and  iB)  bv 
strikinu'  out  "t;22  '  and  In^rriin''  in  Mt'i 
Ih.creol    £i35". 

(4)  Section  838  os  .so  redesignated)  is 
amended  by  stilltlns  otit  "824"  er.ch  pTiice  f 
occurs  r.nd  in.-,crii:-  in  ;;eu  iliereof  "837".       '' 

1?)  Section  839  (as  --o  redesi;,i;ated)  ;^ 
.iiiieiided  by  .striking;  ou.  822 "  each  placf  :• 
"I  ciirs  and  hisertin-  in  liou  ihpr>of  "835". 

(C)  Section  841  (a.s  su  redcslj^nr.ted)  Is 
ameiuicd  (A)  by  strikinn:  or.t  "822"  t-nd  Ir,- 
.-ertinjt  in  lieti  thereof  "83,t",  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  "part  D"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
'  hereof  "subp.ir*  III  of  thl.^  part". 

(j)  (n  Pan  D  of  tl'le  vni  Is  li:=erted  it.'-c- 
'ubprrr  II  of  part  B  of  .^uch  title  and  re- 
dc.slfiia'ed  as  .subptrt  III;  and  Eectlons  860 
;i::d  861  are  rede-Ignated  a-  sections  845  and 
846.  respectively. 

(2)  .Section  84.",  a)   ■  as  .so  recTcslgT3ate3)  Is 
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.amended   by   striking  out   "this  part"   and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  section". 

13)  Section  846  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "this  part"  the 
iirsi  tima  it  occurs  and  insertii.it  in  lieu 
tliereof  "section  84.5",  and  (Bi  by  striking 
out  "to  the  sums  available  'i.  -he  school 
iir.ctcr  this  part  for  (niid  ro  be  1  cf.u'>  1  cled  asi 
Federal  caiiltal  co!:tribiil.o:i^.  to  oe  c-ed  for 
il'.e  Mine  puipobe  as  siu  h  sinn;  .iKd  nisert- 
1114;  ni  lieu  therccil  '  tu  the  .-tnden'  loan 
I'lutd  ci  tile  scliool  e.--iabl;sl.ed  under  an 
aureiiiient  luider  section  83.".  Fii.id?  trans- 
leiTid  under  thi.s  sectlrn  to  fruch  a  student 
lean  timd  sitall  be  ct'iisidered  as  p.^.it  of  the 
federal  capital  contributions  'o  such.  ;iind". 
(4i  bc'Ci'.on  8G'J  is  repealed. 
iV.i  ill  Sections  841.  842.  84;;.  «44.  iiiicl  8+,i 
i,t.s  111  eltect  on  the  d;.;,  before  (lie  date  oI 
eiu.cimer.t  of  this  Act)  are  re'ie.-ifii'';ed  as 
.s.^ctioub  S5!.  8,52.  85,J.  h;4  and  8.5.V  rpspec- 
t;'-fly. 

(2i  Secrion  a,"il  ( a.^  so  redcs'>:.;titiLed|  is 
aiii'iided  (A)  by  .striking  out  "p.iri  A  of  r.p- 
pii.^apous  under  se.-tk.n  805"  in  .si^ljsection 
I.  .  (■-')  and  iu.eriini;  iu  iiet'  theieot  •■aubpart 
I  o'  pari  A.  ol  application.s  tii'der  .section 
805  ?u(l  oi  applications  uncltr  biiijpart  III 
of  p.nrt  A'  :  (B)  by  .striking  cut  sub.section 
(b):  (C)  by  striking  out  "(r,,  ,(,■  and  in- 
set tinu'  in  lieu  thereof  "(ai  ':  (Di  by  strik- 
ing; out  "il2/"  .md  iii-ci-tint-'  i'-.  inii  tliereof 
■  ibi". 

(3l  Section  8.53  (as  -^o  recl^'-^'iiatecii  Is 
aiiietided — 

(A)  by  .striking  oni  "pac  A"  ic  pu'-nuraph 
lit  and  inserting,  in  lieu  ll-.ercct  ■  .subpait  I 
of  part  A"; 

iBi  bv  striking:  out  ■  3i)G'  :;i  pn;-ag:Mph 
,.i   n'ld  tnserting  m  lieu  tlti:'eof  '  tilti"; 

ifl  b,\  striking  out  "part,  B"  each  place  It 
iTciiis  in  paragraph  (f  i  and  iu.sttt;:-,..  ui  lieu 
!!:f:Pof  ".section  835 '; 

(Di    by   striking   out    "82.i"    -i-.    pai-asnoh 
•   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "838": 
^t.i      bv     redesignatint;     par-iyiaplis      (ai 
tiiCOiuJi  (.11   as  paragraphs  (li  linvrgh  (10). 
respectively; 

iFi   by  redeii.yiiatiii!^  clauses  (1  ,>.  (2).  and 
il  01  paragrapn  (6)    (as  so  rede^ynatcd)  as 
'iaas;-,  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  resppcti\ely; 

iGi  by  redesignating  subclauses  (A)  and 
iBi  of  such  paragraph  COi  as  SMbc'.aiiaCs  (D 
aiiil  (11),  respectively:  and 

I  Hi  by  redesignating  cla.uses  (N  .n.ud  (2) 
(-1  paragraph  (P)  (as  so  redesignated!  as 
Causes  (A)    and   (B),  respectivelv. 

U)   Part   C  is  amended  bv   addir.,;  a.   t 
end  tI\f;eof  the  followi 
"dclec 

"S:c-.  6:>G.  The  Secretary  n;a,.-  d-  :t-L;,Ue  the 
ft'.iaiorily  to  administer  any  prog.-anraiithor- 
I'ed  by  ihis  title  to  the  adn-.iai.^trator  of  a 
central  or  regional  office  or  otficvs  In  tlie  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  n-.iu  Welfare 
e.vcept  that  the  authority— 

"(1)  to  review,  and  prepare  c.n.ments  on 
.ne  meiii  of,  any  application  for  a  grant  or 
conlrncL  under  any  proe;iani  authorized  by 
tlii.=!  title  for  purposes  of  niwenting  such 
application  to  the  Natloial  Advi-„rv  Ccnincil 
Oil  Nttr.se  Training,  or 

"i2)  to  make  such  n  ura/i:  c  .--i  -er  into 
st'ch  a  contract, 

^luill  tioi.  be  further  dele^iiited  to  rmv  ad- 
nniiisirator  of.  or  o.Ticer  in.  r(;r.  rt-ioi-a: 
Oiii.ie  or  offices.". 

Part  G — Misci:  t  \i»-roi  s 

t^•H.P.,^^  !  n,N      Rt.sPECIINf;      the      .'^11. -■TV       xxu 

tUs.-r..BciiuN-     or     AN-a     r.i  yt-i?;  >.••.-.  is    fok 
Nf.'tsrs 

S'-o.  161.  (aiili  L'singpio.ndnri.  developed 
111  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  the  Sec- 
I'^tary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
lof^rcinalier  in  this  set  ■  ion  referred  to  as 
Hie  ".Secretary")  shall  detei'iiiir.c  on.  a  con- 
tinuing basis — 

,  'A)  the  supply  fboth  r-i,.-rent  a  ul  pro- 
:o<'Hi    and    vvi(i,in    ^^.^p    i_',..ited    s  a'es    and 


nded  by   ac 
ing :  i 

:CATION        T 


within  each  State)  of  registered  nurses,  li- 
censed practical  and  vocational  nurses, 
nurse's  aides,  registered  nur.ses  v.itii  ad\  anced 
training  or  graduate  degrees,  and  muse 
practitioners; 

(B)  the  number  of  nurses  who  are  pr.Tc- 
ticing  full  within  each  State,  of  stirii  n'urse,^ 
so  as  to  determine  those  areas  of  the  United 
States  which  are  oversuppiieU  unders'pplied, 
or  wh'.ch  have  an  adequate  suop'y  01  sucii 
nurses  in  relation  to  tlie  population  of  the 
area  and  the  demand  for  the  ser.ice,  v  liich 
such  nur.ses  provide:  .'ud 

iCi  the  current  and  111, nre  -(•t^i;i'-eii-c-iits 
foe  -u<  :\  nurses,  national;-.-  ar.d  v  rhiii  e;i'!i 
Slate 

(2|  The  Secretary  shall  sur'.ev  .-tut  i-ali,er 
diia,  on  a  continuing  basis    on — 

(A)  the  number  and  distribution  ct  nnr-cs. 
by  t'-pe  of  employment  and  location  o: 
practice; 

(B)  the  number  of  nurses  ".l.o  are  i>raf- 
ticint;  full  time  and  those  who  are  employed 
part  time,  within  the  United  Siaies  anci 
vvitiiin  each  State; 

(C)  the  average  raies  of  couipen-aticn  for 
nurses,  by  type  of  prat. ice  and  local  ion  ct 
practice; 

(D)  the  activity  statu--  of  ihe  total  nnmbcc 
of  registered  nur.ses  within  the  United  St.iies 
and  within  each  Stntp- 

(E)  the  number  of  nr.rses  willi  advanced 
training  or  graduate  degrees  ni  nursing,  by 
specialty.  Including  nurse  nractilioner.-. 
nurse  clinicians,  nurse  researchers  muse 
educators,  and  nurse  supenisois  and  admin- 
istrators; and 

(F)  the  number  of  registered  nurses  eiuer- 
ing  the  United  States  annually  from  other 
nations,  by  country  ol  muse  irainini;  at;d  b\ 
immigrant  status. 

(3)  Within  six  months  oi  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretarv  shall 
develop  procedures  for  determining  (on  boil; 
a  current  and  projected  basis)  the  snnplv 
and  Distribution  of  and  requirements  lor 
nurses  within  the  United  States  and  uithiu 
each  Siate. 

(b)  Not  later  than  Februaiv  i,  i!i7(i,  and 
February  1  of  each  succeeding  veav.  thi-  .sec- 
retary shall  report  to  the  Congress— 

(1)  his  determinations  under  subset  ion 
(a)(1)  and  the  data  gathered  under  sub- 
section (a) (2); 

(2)  an  analysis  of  .such  deierininat-on  and 
data;  and 

(3) 'recommendations  for  euch  legisiai.on 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  based  on  tuch 
determinations  and  data,  will  achieve  (A)  an 
equitable  distribution  of  nurses  within  the 
United  States  and  within  each  State,  and 
(B)  adequate  supplies  of  nurses  within  lite 
United  States  and  within  each  State. 

(c)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
may  review  the  Secretary's  report  under  this 
section  before  its  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  the  Office  may  not  revise  tlie  report 
or  delay  its  submission,  and  it  may  submit 
to  the  Congress  Its  comments  (and  those  of 
other  departments  or  agencies  o;  the  Go\  e.  n- 
ment)  respecting  such  report. 

TI-ILE  II— HEALTH  REVENUE  SHARINc; 
AND  HEALTH  SERVICtb 


SHORT   TITLE 

Sf(,'.  201.  Tills  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Revenue  Sharing  and  Health  S«'r  - 
ices  Act  of  1975". 

P.\RT  A — Health  Rive.mf  8ii\Ri.<f, 

SHORT   TrTLC 

Sec.  202.  Tills  part  mav  be  c.ted  as  the 
1975". 

.■MIIENUMENT    TO     PUBLIC     HEALIH     SFRVKE    ACI 

Sec.  203.  Section  314(d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Comprehensive  Public  Health  Pert  ke? 
"(d)(1)   Fi'om  allotments  made  pursiian' 
to  paragraph    (4i.   the  Secretary  may  make 


grants  to  State  health  aiid  mental  healtli 
authorities  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
providing  comprehensive  public  health  seri'- 
ices  utider  State  plans  ai^proved  under  para- 
graph  l3i. 

■(2i  No  i^raiit  mav  be  ni'idc  under  para- 
graph 11)  to  the  Slate  health  or  mental 
ht-alln  authority  of  any  State  itiiless  rn  np- 
p.i.ation  therefor  iia?  been  stibmiited  .0  a..'i 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  unless-- 

"1  .\i  the  .Sta'e  luis  submitted  to  th.e  Scic- 
lar;.'  a  Si-ite  plan  tor  the  proi  ision  of  coin- 
proii'Misive  ptiblic  henllli  .services  and  has 
!:ad  tlie  plan  muiaUy  appro\ed  by  him  inuler 
paragrapli   i3  1  ;  or 

"(B.  in  iln^  case  of  a  Staie  nl-.ich  lu^' 
In.d  a  .Stiite  plan  iniiiully  ajipro-.ed  under 
.--.nch  paragraoii.  the  Secretarv,  upon  his  011- 
i:ii;l  retic.-,  of  tlie  State  p:an  of  the  Siaie 
dc  erini.ies  thai  ii.e  plan  and  the  activities 
undertaken  under  it  continue  10  uieet  the 
leqturci.ient.-,  of  sui  ii  i)arat,raph. 
.\ii  applicat.cMi  for  .i  grant  under  paragraph 
111  shall  be  subinuted  in  such  form  ai-d 
nian.nur  and  sliall  contain  such  iiiiornia  loii 
,'s  the  Secretary  may  requue, 

"(3)  .A  State  iilan  for  the  pro\  i^ion  (>;  rfnu. 
preiien.-.ive  public  health  serrices  shall  in- 
clude ,-uch  iniorniatlon  and  assurances  as  the 
Secretiiiy  may  find  necessary  for  approval  of 
the  plan  and  shall  b?  coiiipri  .ed  of  tiie  follo-'.- 
ing  ihvee  parts: 

"'A)  An  adiiiii;i.--trative  part  selling  otr  a 
prcg.Min  for  tlie  performance  of  the  activities 
prfs.'ribed  l,y  the  public  health  service  and 
meuta!  health  service  parts  of  the  Stale 
III -11.  vhicli  prograai  shall  — 

"(il  provide  l<ir  administration,  or  cMiper- 
M-iun  of  adiiiii.;.-' ration,  of  such  activuit.s 
by  liie  Side  healtii  authority  or.  v.ifh  respect 
to  meii'.al  health  acti'.lMes.  by  the  S'.ate 
iiicnlal  health  aurl-.ority: 

'1  lii  set  forth  policies  a.ici  p'-ocednre-  t'i  oe 
fi:llovved  in  the  eNpendiUire  of  lund.s  reccned 
roin  gront.-  made  under  paragraph  (1 ) ; 

"(iiii  cotitain  or  be  suppr.ried  b\  10. -n- 
ances  satisfactory  to  the  Secr.-niry  tli.i-  Ii 
the  ftniris  paid  to  the  State  jnibiir  pnd  incn,-ii 
healtl;  .Tutiiorities  under  gratits  made  tu.der 
)):uagrapli  (1)  will  be  used  to  make  a  slg- 
tiifnaiit  contriluuion  toward  providing  .i.iTd 
.strengthening  public  health  services  in  the 
various  political  subdivisioi'.s  of  tlie  State; 
(III  such,  fund-  wAl  be  made  available  tc'> 
01  her  pubhc  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
in.siitr.t  ion-,  and  organii:;itions.  in  acc^'rd- 
ance  v.ith  criteria  which  the  Secretary  deit  v- 
iniiies  arc  designed  to  .secure  maximum  p.-r- 
ticipation  of  loc^l.  regional,  or  metropolit..!. 
agencies  and  groups  in  the  provi-ion  of  such 
services:  (111)  stK-h  tinids  will  be  used  to 
.supplement  and.  to  ;  i,e  cxien'  practical,  to 
increase  the  h'\el  ol  non-Federal  funds  tn.it 
'.', ould  otherwise  Oe  made  .tvailable  for  t!ie 
purpc-es  for  which  the  grant  funds  are  pro- 
vided .lud  m.t  to  supplant  such  non-Federal 
fund,-:  and  dVi  the  plan  is  compatible  v.-.ni 
the  total  health  program  of  ihe  State: 

"lii-l  provide  that  the  State  health  nu- 
thoiit;.  or.  uitli  rc-.pect  10  mental  health  ac- 
tivities, ih.c  S'au-  mental  health  autlioriu-, 
will,  froiii  time  to  time,  biu  not  less  ofien' 
than  annually,  di  review  and  evaluate  i  s 
State  plan  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  ap- 
propriate modihcations  th->reol,  dl)  i-'eport 
to  the  Secret, ,ry  (by  such  categories  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe!  a  description  of  ti.e 
services  provided  pursuant  to  tlie  pulihc 
health  service  and  mental  health  ser\ne 
parts  of  the  Siate  jilmi  in  the  preceding  fisc.l 
year  and  the  amount  of  funds  .spent  iiy  .sm.:i 
categories  for  the  provision  of  such  services, 
and  (III)  report  to  the  Secretary  State  plan' 
for  persons  v.iih  developmental  disabihtie-; 
and  for  the  preicntion  and  tieatment  oi 
alcohol  ana  uiiig  abuse  are  integrated  with 
services  provided  itnder  the  plan  ti.:ciu"!i 
community  mental  health  centers; 

"(V)  pro\  ide  that  the  State  health  aii- 
thoriiv  or.  v.Uh  respect  to  mental  l-.enliU 
acin  hies,  ihe  Siate  meioal  nealtli  luitnoniy 
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■Rill  make  sitcli  reports.  In  tiich  U::n  iv.:d 
contaUiUit;  such  laforniatici,  &3  the  Secre- 
tary may  from  tiiue  to  time  reasonably  r;- 
i.'.iirc.  and  uUl  ketp  -ucli  records  ^nd  .i3ord 
."-xich  .access  thereto  as  the  Sccreti;jv  finds 
»;e.'e«;iry  to  assure  the  cor:ectiieis  aiui  verir.- 
i:>»io'i  of  suc'a  reports; 

•  (vi)  provide  for  mkSi  fi,oal  coa.rol  ^tul 
T«'nd  actoviuiii:-  procedures  as  may  be  ntj- 
e-iary  to  asotire  the  proper  tli- bun-cm-jnt  of 
n^id  accoiUiting  for  fund ;  p.iid  inul.r  •  ra  i' . 
i:nder  pava^rapa  1 1 ) .  and  ' 

■■(\iij  l;itludt^  provislojis.  jiiceiUu;  -ii.i.  ro- 
tiiaemeats  as  tho  Civil  £.•:•,  i^o  Comuiis-^ioi 
i.;^y  pre,rrioe.  r.;!atiug  to  ihe  e-ifablL,Umf2x. 
:ind  nwiute:\auce  ot  persjmitl  aii»)id,;rd-?  m 
tx  n:er!t  b;iil*: 

■  (viil)  conta;.!  -nIi  adtl.ilo.'iul  pi-ovi.-U.n- 
us  the  Secretary  ma>  li'id  ncrcsuiry  for  ihc 
propti-  ,.:id  eSicleui  I'peiuiion  of  ii>c  H'f.i' 

■'(E)  A  public  heahh  «iervicp  pu-t  sf-tiir? 
o-il  a  plan  ;or  the  provision  vithin  Uie  Star>? 
T'f  public  hcaltii  services  (other  than  ri^ntal 
l.calth  Fer'IceK)  Such  plan  shall  be  prepr.rtd 
Iv  tlir-  State  health  authontv  and  shaU— 

•ii)  recitilre  that  -uch  scrv  icr -,  provided 
T\ith;n  the  State  be  provided  in  roMforinlty 
vith  the  applicable  provisions  and  rcfi"!re'- 
n.tnf.-,  of  the  State  health  plan  wpared 
tinder  seni-An  I524ic|(2); 

"ili)  Include  an  a<se=>inent  of  ibe  ir.o~t 
f'Uoii,-:  public  healih  probU-ma  thi.t  e\l  t 
^v^thia  the  State,  ba-^'-d  upon  data  pertain- 
ing to  n-.ortaliiv  and  morbidity  within  the 
■Slate  and  lO  the  evor.oniic  Impact  of  ptsb'.lr 
healUi  problPnto  vvithhi  the  State  and  upon 
..■her  appropriate  inforr.-ation;  and 

'  lilij  provide  for  p!-ocran..s  rclathig  to  cn- 

•  ironnieutal  health.  hCi,Uh  education,  prc- 
\cnilve  meaicine,  health,  manpovvtr  and 
faci'.uirs  licensure,  and.  couancnaurate  viith 
'lie  extent  tf  the  problem,  services  for  th-^ 
I..e\eutlon  and  tr.atmeu.  of  hvpcrcenslon. 
«ir':g  abuse,  drug  dcpendeuie.  alcohol  abti^c, 
I'd  a'.cohollsin. 

iC)  A  mental  health  tctvice  part  setting 
ov.i  a  plan  for  the  provision  within  the  State 

•  -I  mental  health  services.  Such  plan  shall  be 
r;<-parcd  by  the  State  mental  healUi  aiitiior- 
1' V  and  ihall— 

■  .i)   requhe    that   sutli   scrvioci  prouded 
•!.in  the  Slate  be  provided  hi  VAi.Uormlty 
■>  .'a  ihc  i!pp;ica'j'e  pro\loloi3j  and  require- 
ments of  the  State  health  plan  prepared  ur- 
ucr  section  1524(c)  (2); 

lii)  Include  en  a&-e^-nient  of  i:;e  moU 
-■ie.ljus  mental  healtli  problems  iha:  esilt 
v.ituin  the  State,  based  uoon  data  perUln- 
Ing  io  mortality  and  mor'bldifv  v.lihln  the 
State  and  to  the  economic  impact  of  menial 
health  problems  within  the  State  and  upo  i 
other  appropriate  iuformation; 

••uii)  include  ii  detailed  plan  de^..ied  o 
fhmlnato  inappropilale  placement  of  per- 
sons Vsiih  me:ual  health  problem,  in  lustl- 
liitious  and  tj  improve  the  quality  of  ca'e 
for  those  with  mental  health  problems  fi>r 
'^honi  ULstilutional  care  ss  f ppin-jriatc; 

■  .iv)  prescribe  r:ir.imum  -tai'.dards  fo- 
the  maintenance  and  opcrailon  of  mental 
iieslth  progranw  and  iaciUiics  .ir.rludlnc 
community  mental  health  center.-;)  vithla 
the  State  and  for  me  eniorccme  :t  ■,••  ,,i.-h 
fiandard.-:   and 

■•.V)  provide  f<.r  a.=sls(snce  to  cotn-ti  and 
other  pubhc  agencies  and  to  appropriate  pri- 
vate at;encies  to  lacliitate  il)  .screen'np  bv 
community  mental  health  centers  (or  if 
there  are  no  such  centers,  other  appropriate 
entities)  of  residents  of  the  S  a;e  who  a-e 
be!ng  considered  for  inpatient  care  in  a  mcii- 
fdl  health  facility  to  rtetermine  If  .^tich  ca-e 
IS  npcessaj-y.  and  ilii  provision  cf  follTAnip 
care  bv  community  inental  health  renter' 
tor.  If  ti-.ere  are  i:o  such  center?,  by  oihcr  ap- 
propriate entltl-->=,)  for  residents  of  the  State 
who  have  been  di^charf:e.-I  from  r-'-ntal 
l"?al  h  facilities.  •  -  nrai 
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l'.\e  £iv;ciai.\  ..hull  ..pjjtjve  u  Si  ate  plan  ,ub- 
mitied  to  him  which  uie-'s  ihe  rtquiremeni  ■ 
of  stibparasruplis  (Ai.  (B».  and  (C;  of  this 
Pi'raf.Hph  and  such  oUitr  tvquiremeuts  a.s 
nc  I-  a'linori,  eel  to  p-e!,ciibe  under  this  nara- 
cr.tph.  The  yecretarv  Khe'I  rwiew  ana'uallv 
each  Slate  plan  uhiih  hft.s  beta  uuiianv  ap- 
pro-c^d  by  him  and  lac  acU'-iiies  underiake-i 
under  the  plan  xo  dtttrmlne  if  the  plan  and 
>  ich  t.ftiviixs  (outinue  to  meei  ti„.  r^o.nirc- 
ineni-'  of -lu*!!  .■.•ihnpvngraphs. 

••(41  In  each  fi.M.al  -.ear  the  s*frreiarv.vhall. 
in  a.  "jrdance  wiln  rfijula. ir.no.  ajioi  thcj 
siiiivs  appror:;ated  tor  N^fch  v.'ar  imdt :■  para- 
graph (  ,)  among  Die  Statis  ou  the  ba'  is  of 
the  popu!a:iv:i  and  tf.  n.iam  !  .|  nied  of  the 
respective  t-:ate<=.  -ir.e  p.-puJauous  of  the 
i?i:ites  shall  be  d-tcvr,uned  on  ihe  basis  of 
'he  lat^s.  npin^-s  lor  the  p.^pulauon  of  the 
Stales  aiai!:-.t>ie  from  th*-  De>-.mmei..  of 
Cnmmrrre. 

■■i5)  'J  he  Pc-.?iarv  ihaa  UHtnrmine  the 
a:noui)t  of  ?.i.-  grant  ur.der  p.^ragraph  ill- 
but  the  amount  of  ;;ri.n',s  m.ide  ni  anv  tUciii 
vcur  to  fTir  public  j.-,d  ine!i;!i  heal-h  au- 
thorities cf  .-.''y  State  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  State's  alktinent  available 
for  ohu^a'ion  ia  sucli  fiscal  <e.ir  Pavments 
"•ider  such  grants  :nay  be  made  ia  advance 
cr  ijy  way  ot  reimbursement,  and  at  ^uch  In- 
lervalf  and  on  .such  co;idi-aons,  :.s  the  ?"r-e- 
'  nry  finds  reccssary. 

'(H)  In  an  -  .1  seal  ye..r-  - 

"«.".)  not  Jess  than  15  per  een.nm  of  a 
>'a;ts  allotment  under  paraf.r.iph  (4)  shall 
ue  made  a-allable  only  for  grants  under 
pura^i.'.ph  (1)  to  the  S..'(te-^  mental  health 
faithority  for  the  provision  of  mental  health 
services  pursuant  to  is  State  plan,  and  not 
less  than  22  per  cen^mn  of  a  Slate's  allotment 
under  paragrajih  (4)  .^hall  be  available  only 
ior  establishing  and  mahitaliilag  under  the 
State  plan  progranvs  for  the  screening  de- 
tection, diagnosis.  p."eve;:Mon,  and  d^-t.'ction 
oi  hypertension;  and 

"(Ii)  not  less  than — 

'•(1)  70  percentum  of  the  amount  of  a 
>>.ate-s  allotment  which  Is  mad©  available 
for  grants  to  the  mental  health  authority 
«nd  ' 

^  ■■<ii»  70  per  cen'uni  of  Ihe  re  in  .binder  of  the 
state's  allotment, 

shall  be  available  only  for  the  provision  un- 
der tae  Stale  lA.ui  of  --c-rMccs  ii:  comiaimitles 
of  the  State. 

"(7)    For   the  purpose   of  n-.aklng  grants 
under  para;rraph    ti)    (i^ere  are  atithorized 
to  be  appropriated  •IGO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  jlCo.oooooo 
for  the  fiscal  year  endinrt  Jt'i'.e  r?n,  197G.'* 
Part  B-F.-.x.tly  Pi  a.v.n-ino  Paoon.^Ms 
Sec.  221.  This  part  may  tjc  cited  as  the 
FamUy  Pl.-imiliig  aad  PopuJatiou  Reiearcli 
■-vc't  ol  lD7o.  " 

Sir.  222.  I;.)  Sec-lion  lOdl.c)  .,f  the  Public 
Ilei.l.h  Service  Act  is  amended  ilj  bv  strik- 
lag  cut  "and'  after  ■  1973;"  and  (2)'  by  in- 
.-ertins  after  '1074"  tlie  following;  "  .$150- 
000.000  for  ibi  fis.-al  year  ending  June  30 
I&75;  and  $175.000,00r)  fo:  v.,c  a.,cal  yt-a  cad- 
i:  g  June  ;">0.  1976". 

(b)  Section  1003i  bt  of  Such  Act  is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  strikhig  out  "aPd"  after  "1973" 
and  ,::)  by  msortin?  after  ••ir.74  '  the  fcllow- 
Jiig:  ";  $5,000,000  fur  the  ir^al  vear  ending 
June  .30.  IS7:;  and  S5.000  000  :or  tiie  h.,oal 
year  ending  J.ir.e  30.  1976". 

tc)  Section  1004  of  such  A  i  is  ainodcd  lo 
uad  :i3  ftll'ivvs: 

■Risn\RrH 

•^rr.  1004.    ,.)  Toe  Secveturv  ..i  ,^  — 

■'( !  I  coiuli.:i,  and 

"(2)  make  gran+s  to  public  or  nonprofit 
p;ivate  enii-ic  and  enter  into  contracts  wifj 
public  and  private  entitles  and  i^idlviduals 
for  projects  for. 

research  hi  the  biomedlcrl.  contiaoeptive  <!p- 
velopment,  behr.vioral.  end  program  ;mpie- 


u:ei.ia>i..n  fields  rea  ied  to  iamV.v  t3larn'iu> 
•  ad  population.  "   '  ' '° 

••|b)(i)  To  cprry  out  subjection  (a)  there 
are  auJiorized  to  i.e "appropriated  >60,Win  i)00 
n<r  the  hjcal  year  ead::ir  June  30,  i;j7j  ,,.,£> 
j.o^JOO.OOO  .or  Vac  .'j.cul  ye.ir  ending-  Jane  30. 

>2:  N  >  :'unds  appropriated  unJer  ,inv  '>i  j. 
■•10:1  (;  ihis  Alt  (Other  than  this  subsec- 
tion -  .n'.iy  oe  Uccd  to  conduct  or  stiom-r-  the 
».;^'4r.h  described  in  subsection  (a)  ' 

(d)     -S.rtiou     1003(b)     of    such    A.I.    -s 

amenaed    ( 1 ,    by   strikl;^-  out   -and"  e.'-^. 

-''•i.  ■  and    i2)    by  Inserting  after  ••1074" 

Ihc   J  j:.'  wine:    -;    i}.i.-,on.(?oo 'for   the   fscn 

vc-ar  cadlng  June  30,  idt.-;:  -iiul  $2,0000.,  1  'o- 

!..>..  a^c^l  y^i.-  ending  .Vai.e  30.  1370".  " 

If)   The  last  .'.^ntcnce  of  section  10061  r) 

'  ;    fiKh    Act    is   r.aiendfd    hv   in.er'.np   <ni 

ii.odlateiy   bno.e   the   period   the   follow-;.,,. 

so  ps,  10  ins.ire  that  .-cnnomic  status  sh'a'i 

not    be  ;■   deterrent   to   i..'i-t!c;n,ttion  In   ir'» 

pi-ogi-sms  as.sistcd  under  this  tille" 

Str.  _'!;j  ,Hi  x,„e  X  of  such  Ac  ■■. 
aiaend^a  by  insertina;  artft  --c  h.n  l.\v  •' o 
I -ilow'ni;  new  section; 

"PL.\-!in  \t.o  Kr.ror.is 
"Si.r.  3009.  (a)  Not  later  than  four  mo  ,ii:! 
..I'ter  the  close  of  each  rlscU  year  t^.e  Se-x 
tary  sh..U  mal.e   a   report   to  the   Con-'-s, 
netting  ir.rih  a  plan  to  be  carricvJ  r,ut  ".-,.- 
the  ne.vt  five  fiscal  y^.trs  for— 

"(1)  extension  of  family  pl.mning  .=c;'.  Uvj 
:■  all  persons  ile;4ria;^  .s'.ici  services 

■■(J)  family  planning  and  population  'c- 
.- fa.ch  progTarii.-, 

"(3)    .raining  of  necesc.,;v  manpowe;    /'t 

lM^^'''4'-?"'f  "i'^-'«i-^«?'l  by  this  ti.le  a:..-! 
otiier  Federal  laws  for  which  the  Secrc'-v 
h.a.-.  re.sponiibillty  and  whlcti  pertai:^  '1 
tamily  platraing  piOf.ran:?,  and 

■  (4  I  can-yliiK  out  the  other  juirpobe.s  set 
lorih  ni  this  title  and  \he  Fanalv  Pl-auiii' 
^■crvices    aad    Populatiji;    Htsei.r'ch    Ac-    of 

"(b)  Such  a  p;>i.'i  hhall.  £,1  a  minlmura  it- 
ciaMte  o:\  a  iih.tsed  ba?;-:  — 

"(1)  Ihe  number  ci  indi;  idaal.s  to  be  seiv- 
cu  by  f.anily  pl.uining  programs  under"  this 
tP.te  and  other  Federal  laws  fcr  which  f^e 
fcccrelary  ha.s  rcipoaslbiiity.  the  f.pe.  >.; 
family  planaip.;,-  and  populat.o.i  tro.vti'  ■  - 
fonnatioii  and  oducatjoaal  materials  ;  .  oe 
dcvch.prd  uiidL-r  .such  laws  and  ho-.v  they 
will  be  m.!de  {.va.lable.  t:ie  research  goaU  to 
be  rea.^hpd  under  .-u.h  laws,  and  ihe  m-i- 
po'Aer  to  be  trained  under  such  laws; 

"(2)  aa  e.;t;rn:i;e  of  the  co.,t3  and  iyc.-.son- 
iicl  rcqiilremento  needed  to  rr.cet  the  ;...;•- 
p>-,cs  of  this  title  and  other  Fedc'-al  im^ 
lor  which  the  Secretary  h.xs  responsibility 
and  which  pertain  to  family  painnin"  nr,/'- 
grams;  and 

";3)  ;he  step.-,  to  be  taken  to  mair--:;  .t 
sy.siematic  reporting  .sy.s-*rm  capable  of  vitM- 
aig  comprehensive  data  on  which  servi  e 
fieures  and  program  evaluations  for  the  De- 
p.'.rtment  of  Health.  Edu.^.i<ion.  and  \V(i;-...e 
-shall  be  based. 

"(c)  Each  icpor.  ^u'o.uiiied  uiia-.r  suUa-  - 
lion  la)  shall  — 

"(1)  compare  rcs.iits  achieved  durli/  ^;ie 
jircccUIrg  iisciil  year  with  the  objectives  es- 
i.ibli.shcd  for  su.n  year  under  the  plan  coa- 
i.'ined  in  .such  report; 

(2)  indlcute  steps  being  talien  to  achieve 
Ihe  objectives  during  the  remalnlnb  fi.stal 
\ears  of  the  plan  contained  in  such  report 
and  any  rcM.sions  necessary  to  meet  ti.e-.e 
obje.-Tives:  and 

"(3)  mak?  rerommendntion s  vith  rcjit.;'. 
lo  any  addition:.!  >-:--.at:ve  or  r,da-a;i;.' 'na- 
tive action  necessary  or  desirable  In  rar-jiOi* 
o..;t  the  plan  contained  hi  .such  report." 

!  b )  Section  5  of  the  Fa:ni:y  Plannliii;  Se.  - 
ict s  and  ropulatl:.:)  Research  Act  of  1970  is 
repealed. 
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F.-^T-ir  C — Community  Mekt.\l  Ke.'.:  tu 
Centep.s 
Sn  .  231.  This  part  may  be  cited  £3  the 
■■Connauraty  Menral  Keilili  CfiUe.'-s  Airionci- 
r.ients  cf  1975". 

Sr.r.  232.  (a)  The  Coni.re.--s  finds  that  — 
il)   commtmity  mental  health  care  i.-    Uie 
i'lost  rfl'ective  and  humane  fotiu  of  caie  "."or 
a  niiijori'y  of  mentally  i!I  indl-^idua!^: 

i2l  the  federally  funded  comniuniiy  :aen- 
lal  health  centers  have  had  a  major  lu.paot 
uu  llic  i!ii;)r(.A ciiie'ii  o.  n.e.i:.'  hci'.U.h  care 
by- 

lA)  f.x -.crj!!!;  cword:]i.u:on  a.icl  Cdopfta- 
Tlon  bet-veen  various  agencies  re.sjionsibie  for 
laenial  healtii  care  v.liich  in  turn  has  re- 
.■r.lt^rt  in  a  decrease  in  overlapping  se-n-ices 
and  more  cliicient  u:l;l,T.tion  oi  a>  uilable 
icso'jrces. 

it)  bria.L'iiio  conipiilici;.  i\e  cuianvuntty 
:i;enl,il  he.ilth  cire  to  all  in  need  witiiin  a 
specilic  geo;;rapI-iic  area  regardir.-s  cf  ablily 
to  pay.  and 

(Cl  developing'  a  sys's-.n  ci  cure  whici.  i.i- 
surc--;  continuity  of  care  for  ail  patients, 
r.nd  ihus  are  a  national  resource  lo  v.  iacl-. 
all  Americans  should  enjoy  access;  and 

(3)  tiiere  is  currently  a  shortage  and  nial- 
di.-.tributioii  of  quality  community  mental 
i.ealth  care  resources  in  tlte  United  States. 

lb)  The  Congress  further  declares  tliat 
Federal  lands  should  continue  to  Ixj  made 
a^ amiable  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  nevi' 
.u!d  continuing  existing;  coninamity  mental 
healtli  centers  and  iniiiaiing  nevv"  services 
•..itliin  existing  cenieis.  aad  lor  the  monitor- 
ny-  of  ilie  performance  of  all  federally  funded 
ceiiters  to  insure  Uieir  rtsponsiveaess  to 
■ounnunivy  needs  and  na'io.>iaI  goals  relat- 
ing 10  commuiiiiy  moatrt!  heatih  care. 

br,t.  JM.   Tlie   Ccmnnu.ity  Menial  He.,lia 

Centers  Act   is  anjtndcd  10  read  c.s  fwilo'.vs: 

n  ILK  II     COMJIUNITY  MFN  i-.M   Ur^^r  ";  a 

C£NTl-.i»-S 

p-.r.:   A-  P;  ANTNiN-o  Ai.n  0.^;.,;-t:  ..n - 

ASSIST.\N;  G 


'  liiv''::  :  .MI  :.'i.-    F' .r,   c  om.^Ic  nm;  •.    .m^:::\i 
I].'  \!  Ta    cLNrL;(^> 

"j-tL .  201.  lai  i'.jr  pinpo.sef:  of  tliis  ti,,o 
lut.ier  than  part  B  tliereoi),  the  term  com- 
naiuii,  intaial  healiii  cem<;r"  means  a  legal 
ciitily  (1)  through  which  comprehensive 
niental  health,  services  are  provided — 

■■iAi  p:inc:pally  to  ind.vic'r.j.!-.  re-;di!;c  i:i 
a  (iei;ned  geot!rapiiit  area  .rcKrn-i  10  n,  ';as 
tnie  ai  u  'cai.  lanen-.  area', . 

"iB)  v.iUiin  liie  Ihnns  ot  it.  ,r;MCi'.\.  to 
.'.."■y  ii'divici'.i.i'  residina;  or  tmploved  in  ku>  h 
area  regardless  of  his  ability  to  pay  for  such 
.service;,  his  current  or  pa.-t  heaUn  c.:raii- 
tio;).  or  .■i!;v  Dthei   Jiicii'r.  and 

"(C)  la  liip  liiaiuier  prc^c^ibrcl  !.,  --.b- 
•spclii..::  I  1m.  iiuci  r2)  ■,- .litli  is  orgr.m^.ed  n: 
the  in:..i.ur  pr.;scriLed  by  b;:i..fceci  ion   ici. 

"(bi  .  1 )  ine  compreiiea.sive  mental  heaiiii 
"^eriiccs  winch  shall  be  provieted  t;iroti^h  a 
comnuiniiy  mci.tal  iie;i!i!-,  e.'.ner  s',.,li'  .  i- 
chide-  - 

"lA(  ij  i)ati;-i,t  --r\ice.-\  outj)aiient  .scr. - 
lees,   drtv   care   and   otlicr   partial   hosplial- 

arion  :  ervices.  and  rmer-ency  services; 

"(13)  a  prot^ram  of  .specialised  .services' tor 
-he  me.aal  health  of  clnidien.  including  a 
full  r.mgo  (It  diagnostic,  treatment,  liaison, 
and  lollov.iip  s..rvitv,  las  prescribed  bv  ''be 
secretary);  ''    " 

"(C)   a  program  of  spc.iali/.ed  .-ci  vices  ;or 
t.-.e  menial  healih  of  the  elderly,  including 
a  am  rpiigc  of  diagno..f!c,  ircatment.  liaison 
•-nd  follov,i'j>  services   :as  pre.^'r.'b.^d  b'-  ;'-,« 
Scrrctary): 

"iDj  coii.siii-.iUoa  and  ed'jcri'.n  l^ic^- 
v.h-ch— 

••<i)  ■■:■•.'  for  a  w.de  range  of  incii,  iduals  and 
eniiiies  involved  with  mental  health  serv- 
I'C^,  incl;idiag  health  profess!.c.r.aIs,  schools 
■-ourts.  State  and  local  law  enforcement  ami 
eorrectional  agencies,  members  of  ti:c  clergv, 
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public  welfare  ngencies.  lieilJi  -criices  de- 
livery agencies,  and  otiier  appi  .p.iiue  en- 
tities; and 

"(ii)  include  a  v.ids  rancc  vt  a"iivraes 
(Other  than  ilie  provi.sion  ci  (iire:;.  clinical 
.services)  designed  to  d)  dcviiop  effective 
mental  health  programs  in  tiie  ccnter'ii 
catchment  area,  ^U)  promote  the  c<  ordi- 
nation of  the  provision  of  inental  healtli 
.services  among  various  entitir-  serving;  the 
center's  catchment  area,  illli  inc-ea-.e  tlie 
av.-areness  of  the  residents  ■>:  i-ic  eenter'.s 
catchment  area  with  respect  lo  the  na'v.re 
of  mental  health  problems  and  -the  tyjrc  rjf 
mental  health  services  availi;bic,  and  ilV) 
promote  the  prevenucn  and  ci):iirol  ot  rape 
and  the  pr(^;)tr  Lreatn;ent  oi  ilie  victi.'--  01 
rape; 

"(E(  assistance  10  court',  a-ui  en  aer  pu'jlic 
f.,i.encifcs  la  .screening  residen-s  ot  tlie  cen- 
ter's catchment  area  who  are  bang  consid- 
ered for  refen-al  to  a  State  mental  healtli 
facility  for  inpatient  t.-eatnient  ;o  determine 
if  they  should  be  so  referred  aiid  provision. 
v.liero  appropriate,  of  ticalmta.  for  tuch 
persons  through  the  center  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  Inpatient  treatment  ui  .such  a  facility; 
"(F)  provision  of  foilowtip  care  for  resi- 
dents of  its  catchment  area  v.  ho  iiave  been 
discharged  from  a  mental  licaita  facilitv; 
"(G)  a  program  of  traiisi'iion  il  lialf-wav 
house  services  for  mentally  i.J  iiidividuals 
who  are  residents  of  its  caichaieu'o  area  and 
who  have  been  discharged  irom  a  n.entai 
liealth  facility;  and 

"(H)  iirovisioii  of  each  oi'  ti.e  following 
service  programs  (other  than  a  service  pro- 
grhin  for  which  there  is  not  s',;fflc:cnt  need 
(.is  determined  by  tae  Secretary)  ia  Uie 
center's  catciimeiic  area,  or  tl.e  need  for 
which  in  the  center's  catchment  area  tlie 
■Sect-etiirv  deaerinines  is  cnrrcr. 'ly  bciia; 
met )  : 

"(i)  A  program  for  tiie  prevention  and 
itecviment  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse 
and  for  the  relutbiiitation  of  alroiiol  .sbusecs 
anel  alcoholics. 

(il)  A  program  for  ihe  prc^eiiion  and 
treaiment  of  drug  addiction  and  abu.se  and 
for  the  rehabilitation  cf  dru;;  cdui'.'s.  drti? 
abusers,  and  other  persons  v. '-ii  dru(j  eie- 
peiidency  problems. 

'  (2)  The  provision  of  com)irtaun.sive  men- 
tal healtli  services  through  a  ce;rer  shall  be 
coordinated  with  the  provision  of  services 
by  other  health  and  social  service  agencies 
In  the  center's  catchment  area  10  insure  that 
persons  i-eceiving  services  through  the  center 
have  acce.ss  to  all  such  health  r,;!d  social 
services  as  they  may  require.  The  center's 
services  (A)  may  be  provided  at  the  center 
or  satellite  centers  through  tiie  staff  of  the 
center  or  through  appropriate  arrangements 
with  health  professionals  and  others  In  the 
center's  catchment  area.  (B)  shall  be  avail- 
able and  acce.sslble  to  the  residents  of  the 
area  promptly,  as  appropriate,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  preserves  human  dignit v  and  as- 
•sures  continuity  and  high  quaiiiv'care  and 
which  overcomes  geogiaphlc.  cnitural,  lin- 
guistic, and  economic  barriers  to  tlie  receipt 
of  services,  and  (C)  when  medically  neces- 
sary, shaU  be  available  and  a'-ce=sible 
tvvrenly-four  iiours  a  dav  a'  d  scvn  da-s  a 
week. 

"(c)  (1)  (A)  The  governing  body  of  a  ccn 
muiiliy  mental  health  center  (other  tlian  a 
center  described  in  subparagraph  (B))  shall 
(1)  be  composed  where  practicable,  of  indi- 
viduals who  reside  hi  the  center's  catchment 
area  and  who,  as  a  group,  represeiro  the  resi- 
dents of  that  area  taking  into  co:;s;deration 
tlieir  employment,  age,  sex,  and  place  of 
residence,  and  other  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  the  area,  and  di)  meet  at  least 
once  a  month,  establish  general  policies  for 
the  center  (Including  a  schedule  cf  hours 
dm-ing  which  services  will  be  provided ! ,  ap- 
prove the  center's  annual  budget,  and 
approve  the  selection  nt  a  chrcc^ov  f  ,r  ijjg 


<-ei!tcr.  A;  ie^s'  one-Laif  of  the  meniber.s  of 
.such  body  shall  be  individuals  who  are  not 
l)'•o^■idels  of  health  care  service;. 

"iBi  In  the  case  01  a  comniuniiy  mental 
health  cenie;-  v.l-.ich  be;ore  tiie  dat<  of  tnaci- 
Ment  o:  the  Community  Mtaud  ilcaiti) 
Centfrs  Aniend:nenis  01  iyV4  was  ope. ..ted 
oV  a  :,-)\e;iimeatal  agen.y  and  reeeived'  a 
-ran'  ti..der  secuou  22u  .as  in  cileci  btfore 
such  date),  the  icquiicnieiits  of  subp»,:a- 
l^raph  (A)  bliall  not  ajjply  with  respect  ti 
^■-■.ch  center,  but  tiie  ;;,overn mental  "agency 
operaiing  the  center  shall  appoi.a  a  conirnii- 
tee  to  advi.jf  it  -^.itii  respect  to  I'.^e  operaiiOiis 
of  the  center,  v.hlch  committee  .shall  be  ccm- 
posed  of  Indivirtuai.s  who  i-esi^jp  j;-,  -^-.^g  p^..^. 
ter's  e.'. :,'.-ijmcat  area.  vV.o  are'  repre.-ent.nlve 
of  the  reside:its  of  the  area  a.s  to  craploy- 
men!.  ae,e,  5r.\-.  place  of  residence,  and  other 
dcmrgraphic  eiiara'-teiistiCS.  and  at  lea.st 
.ne-hall  of  whom  are  ii.a  pio-.j^ern  of  health 
tare  service.'-. 

"iC'i  For  purposes  oC  subpa;-agraphs  lA) 
and  (Bi.  the  terra  'provider  of  health  care 
.-crvi^es'  meatis  an  individual  v. ho  rertives 
.either  directly  or  throtti-'h  his  .spouse)  more 
Uiai!  o:ie-tcntli  of  his  guo.ss  annual  income 
irom  fees  or  orher  co:npensanon  for  tlie  pro- 
vision of  heal  111  care  senices  or  from  finaii- 
I  ial  li  lerests  in  entities  eaga'jcrt  hi  the 
Ijrovi^ion  of  health  care  .services  or  in  pro- 
ducing or  .'ttpplying  drugs:  or  other  onicles 
lor  use  in  ihe  provision  of  sufh  services,  or 
from  both  s.i.-h  coin;ier;satio:i  and  .■=•.. ch 
interests. 

"(2)    A  center  shall   have  estaliii  bed.   in 
v.rcrdance    vith    regTilatlons    prescribed    b-. 
li.c    Secretarc.    1  .a  ,    an    ontroing   quality    »-- 
iirance  program    1  iarluding  u'llizaticn  and 
peer  review  sy.sienis)   respecting  the  eeiiter'.- 
strvices.   .B)    an  intetr.v.ed  medical  re'',..rds 
v.sltm  (including  a  drug  use  protilei   wla.-h. 
in   accjrdance   v,:t!i   apjiiicabie   Federal    and 
S.ate  lavss  respecting  confidentialitr.  i     de- 
.'■igned  to  provide  access  to  all  pa.st  a:id  .ar- 
leiit  I'.aoniiation  regarding  the  health  s'atiis 
of  tft''!i  patient  and  ta  maintain  .safpguarri^ 
to  preserve  crniidentialiiy  aad  to  protect    it 
rights  of  tlie  paiient,  iC)  a  professional  ae.- 
visory  board,  which  is  c  .cnposcd  of  members 
of  ti-.o  center's  profes.^ioiia!   start',   to   (sdvisc 
liic  i-iiv'erair.g  board  in  estabhihing  policies 
yoverning   medical   and    other   services   pro- 
vided by  such  stafl'  on  behalf  of  the  center. 
and   iD)   an  ideniiuable  aamiaistratlve  laii; 
■Aai':!i  siiail  l;.e  respnasibic  for  providing  the 
consuUatiou  and  education  services  descntied 
in  .'^ub.section  'b)  U)  :D).  The  Seerctarv  mey 
waive  tlie  reqturenienis  o;"  clause    iD)"  with 
respect   10  ar.y  center  ii  he  determines  that 
bccaiLs-j  of  the  si^  of  such  center  or  because 
01   ether  relevant  factors  tlie  establishment 
of  the  Bdministniiive  unit,  descriijed  in    •i.-h 
e;,iu.-e    is   no:   ■wan-anted. 
•(•K.\;;:.   roa    i  l_^^•.^a^-c    co:^1^It•^■Irv    ^u  xi  m. 

JlTtAl.TH    CENTER    VROUKfiX.S 

■Sf.     202.    (a)    Tlio   .Secretary   may   ni,-,Kc 

Cl  n-.s  10  puiilic  ana  noiiprofit  private  e:i- 
lities  to  carry  out  projects  to  plan  com- 
munity mental  he.tlth  center  progr.ims.  .a 
connection  with  a  project  to  plan  a  com- 
munity^menta!  health  center  program  for 
an  area'ihe  grrnt  recipient  shall  (1)  assess 
tlie  needs  of  the  area  for  ment.i!  health  sen:- 
ices.  (2)  design  n  coniniunity  mental  heaith 
center  program  for  the  area  based  roi  such 
assessment,  (3)  obtain  within  the  area  fina:i- 
cial  a];d  prnfessional  assistance  and  suppor- 
ter i;;o  prot'rara.  a:id  (.4)  Initi.ite  .-.nd  cn- 
coura^^e  continuing  community  Involvemrii- 
in  the  develoiunent  and  operation  of  the 
program.  The  nir.ount  of  ai-y  grnnt  und-'r 
this  sub.^ection  may  not  c;<ceed  $75,000. 

"lb)  A  grant  under  subsection  la)  m:i\   ' 
made  ior  not  more  than  one  year,  and,  i;  a 
grant   i.s  made  ur.der  suc'i  subsection  for  '. 
project,   no   other  grant   may   be  made    :.■•■ 
auch  project   under  -uch   subsection. 

"(c)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  give  special  ...c- 
-sidcratioii    to    applications    submitted    f  r 
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Uii'u:.-.  I'lider  subsection  (at  !o;-  ptcjects  for 
cominvjiiity  mental  health  centers  programs 
tor  ureas  designaTed  by  the  Secretary  as 
lirtian  or  rural  poverty  areas.  No  appllcalion;- 
Tor  a  gr.uit  tinder  subsection  lai  may  be 
appioved  unless  the  application  Is  retom- 
mended  for  npp'oval  by  the  National  Ad- 
•.  isf.rv   Mental   Health  Cinincii 

'  idi  Tiiere  are  aiithcjri/ed  »o  be  ap- 
propriated for  payments  under  gran  i  I'uder 
aub-eci!or.  (a)  $5.ii00.0(K)  for  the  fi-cal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  and  *.5,OOO.OuO  Tor  the 
fiscal   year  cndinu  Jime  30.   1076 

'"CB\NTS  FOR  INITIAL  C>PEI!AT(ON 

•'S'c  a03.  (a)  (1)  Ihe  Secretary  niiiy  ai:'>:e 
fcr(in?>  to — 

"'A  I  public  and  nonprofit  private  coni- 
m'.'iiiM   mental  health  centers,  end 

■  (Bi  any  pub'ic  or  nonprofit  privnte  en- 
tit  v   which — 

"ti»    i.s  providmu   mental  health  services. 

"(li)  meets  the  requiremeiu.s  al  section 
201  except  that  it  is  nut  pro\idif.g  all  of  the 
coniprehen'iive  nientn!  health  services  de- 
scritjfU  ill  subjection  (b)(li  o;  such  sec-ion. 
and 

■  Hi.)  has  a  plan  sntisfactorv  to  the  Sec- 
retary lor  the  provision  of  all  such  services 
within  two  years  after  the  daie  of  the  receipt 
of  ihe  first  grant  under  this  subsection, 
to  ns-i.st  them  m  meetlnt;  their  cost^  of  op- 
eration (Other  than  costs  relaied  tci  con- 
si:  llCtlOtil  . 

'  (2(  Grani.T  under  tub^ecuon  (a»  m..: 
or.ly  be  made  for  a  grantee's  costs  of  opera- 
tion during  the  first  eight  ^e;irs  niter  its 
e^tab!lshment.  In  the  case  of  .i  commmnty 
mental  health  center  or  other  entity  which 
recei\ed  a  ^-rant  under  section  '22it  las  m 
efleci  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Amend- 
ments of  1974 >.  sucii  center  or  other  enlju 
shall  for  purpo^.-,  of  grants  under  .--ubsec- 
tion  (ai.  be  considered  us  ijeing  in  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years  etiual  to  the  sum 
of  the  number  of  t;rants  in  tl;e  first  series 
of  grants  it  received  luider  such  section  and 
the  number  of  u.'rani.s  ir  received  under  th»s 
suixsection. 

■  (bl(!)  Each  s;rfiiit  under  siibsection  I  at 
to  a  commiuu'v  mCiital  health  center  <r 
other  entity  sha'l  be  made  tor  flie  costs  oi 
it.s  operation  for  the  one-ye'<r  period  begin- 
ning; on  the  first  day  o;  the  month  in  which 
such  grant  is  made. 

'•|2)  No  community  mental  health  center 
ma.-  receive  more  than  eiyht  grants  under 
subsection  (a).  No  entity  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  (1MB)  may  recene  mrire  than 
tvo  grants  imeler  sub-ectlon  lai.  In  de- 
termining; the  number  of  tjrants  that  u 
coir.inunity  mental  health  center  has  re- 
ceived under  sub-ection  (ai  there  shi.ll  be 
included  anv  grants  which  the  center  re- 
cei' ed  under  such  subsection  a.-  an  entity 
described  in  paragraph  (liiBi  of  sucli 
-ub-.ee:  ion 

■  M  I  'Ihe  aniouiit  of  ft  grant  for  any  year 
rnjcie  ir.ider  sutjsection  (al  shall  be  the  less- 
er of  the  amounts  computed  tuider  para- 
graph  ( t  1    or  ( 2 1    as  follows : 

'•(1)  An  amount  equal  to  ihe  anioiuit  b;, 
Tihic'i  tlie  grantee--  projected  costs  of  opera- 
tion for  that  year  exceed  the  total  of  State, 
local,  and  other  funds  and  of  the  fee--,  pre- 
mium-, and  third-party  reimbu.rsements 
which  the  grantee  may  reii-onahlv  be  ex- 
pected to  collect  in  that  year. 

'i2)iAi  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  an  amount  equal  t<.  the  follov - 
ing  percentages  of  the  grantee's  projectetl 
costs  of  operation:  80  per  centum  of  such 
cost-s  for  the  tirst  year  of  if-  operation.  65 
per  centum  of  such  cost-  for  the  second  year 
of  Its  operation.  40  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  third  year  of  its  operation.  35  per 
cent  urn  of  such  cos's  for  the  fourth  year  o! 
it.'^  operation.  30  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
ih?  fifth   and  sixtli   vears  of  its  operation. 


and   25    ptr   centum   of   sucli   ci..-t-    for    ilie 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  its  operation. 

■  iB)  In  the  case  of  any  gram  under  the 
section  fur  a  cinnmunify  mental  hea'lh  cen- 
tpr  providing  services  for  persons  m  an  area 
dt-';4iiat»d  by  tlie  Secretarv  as  an  urban  or 
nuul  poverty  aiea.  the  amount  of  such  grant 
for  the  centers  cost  of  operation  may  not  ck- 
cted  !iO  per  centum  of  sucii  cost-  for  the 
first  year  of  its  operalion.  Kf  per  centxnn  of 
suil)  costs  for  the  secor.rt  year  of  its  opera- 
tion. 80  per  centum  of  such  costs  lor  the 
third  year  of  U-,  operation.  70  per  oentiun  of 
such  costs  for  the  fourth  year  of  its  op<-ra- 
tion.  tiO  per  centum  of  such  co-ts  for  the 
fifth  year  of  its  operation.  5'l  per  centum  of 
such  costs  of  the  sixth  year  of  its  operalion. 
40  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  seventh 
year  of  its  operation,  and  'M  per  centum  ol 
such  costs  for  the  eighth  year  ol  ns  opera- 
tion. 

In  n:iy  year  in  which  a  grantee  receive^  a 
in-anl  ui\der  section  204  tor  consultation  and 
education  services,  the  cosis  of  the  grantees 
operation  lor  that  year  attributable  to  the 
provi-ion  of  such  services  and  ns  collections 
in  that  \ei<r  for  such  services  shall  be  dis- 
rej'iirded  in  making  u  computation  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  or  (2)  respecting  a  grant  un- 
der subset  fitin   (at    lor  that  year 

■•(cls  ( 1 )  There  are  author;/od  o  be  appro- 
priated for  payments  under  initial  grants 
under  aub.section  tai  S85.000  (»00  for  the  fis- 
t<il  year  ending  June  30.  U>75,  and  $100- 
(lOO.OtiO  for  the  ft.scal  year  ending  Juiie  30, 
1976. 

■■(2>  For  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30. 
lf)7fi,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  seven 
hso.ll  yeors,  there  are  authorii^ed  to  be  appro- 
priated .sttch  sums  lis  may  be  nece^snrv  tti 
make  payments  imder  continuation  grants 
under  subsection  tai  to  community  mental 
he.iltli  centers  niid  other  entities  which  first 
received  an  initial  grant  under  ihi-  -ectluii 
lor  the  hscal  jear  ending  June  30.  197;).  c>r 
the  next  fiscal  vear  and  which  ar.'  eligible  lor 
ft  grant  under  this  section  in  a  fl.scal  year 
tor  which  sums  are  atithorized  to  be  appro- 
printed  under  this  paragraph. 

'(e)(1)  Any  enaty  winch  lia-s  init  recei^ed 
p.  grant  under  subsection  (a),  which  received 
a  grant  under  section  220.  242,  243,  251.  250. 
2f!4.  or  271  of  this  title  (as  in  enect  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Comniuniiv 
Jlenu-.l  Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1974) 
from  appropriation-  under  this  title  for  a 
fiscal  year  ending  before  July  1.  1974,  and 
which  would  be  eligible  tor  aiK>tiier  grant 
under  such  .section  from  an  appropriation  for 
a  s'li  feeding  !i-cal  year  if  such  section  were 
111  t  repealed  bv  the  Comnninity  Mental 
Hoaitn  Centers  Amendments  of  1974,  may, 
m  heu  of  receiving  a  grant  under  sub.section 
(a)  of  this  section,  continue  to  receive  a 
grant  under  each  such  repealed  sfction  under 
wliicli  it  would  be  so  eligible  lor  another 
granl  — 

'  (A)  for  the  nttmber  of  years  and  in  liie 
amount  prescribed  for  the  grant  under  each 
such  repealed  section,  except  that  — 

"(1)  the  er.tity  may  noi  receive  under  this 
subsection  more  than  two  grants  under  any 
such  repealed  section  unless  it  meets  the 
reciuirements  of  section  201,  and 

■•(ill  the  total  amount  received  lor  any 
year  (as  determined  under  reguliitions  of  the 
Secretary)  under  the  total  of  the  grants  made 
to  the  entity  under  this  subsecion  may  not 
exceed  th.e  amount  by  which  the  entity's 
projected  costs  of  operation  tor  that  year 
exceed  the  total  collections  of  Slate,  local, 
and  other  funds  and  of  the  fees,  pretniuins. 
and  third-party  reimbur^emetUs.  which  the 
entity  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  make 
in  that  year:  and 

"(B)   in  accordance  with  any  other  terms 
and  conditions  applicable  to  such  grant. 
Ill  any  year  in  which  a  grantee  under  tins 
subsection  receives  a  grant  imder  section  204 
tor  consultation  and  education  ser\.ces,  the 


stiiirin^'  costs  of  the  g'antee  for  that  year 
which  are  att.ibiuable  to  the  provision  of 
siK'h  services  and  the  grantee's  collections 
in  that  year  for  such  services  ;-hatI  be  disre- 
garded in  apphing  subpaiatiranh  (Ai  and 
the  provision  of  the  repealed  sfrtlon  appn- 
catjle  to  the  airciuii  oi  tlie  grant  the  grantee 
may  rccei'.T  uncii  i  .liis  hnijsection  for  that 
ji.ar. 

'  i2i  An  entry  \i  hlch  receives  a  graii  un- 
der this  ,-ubserfion  may  not  rece've  anv  (.rant 
under  siit)se(tlun  (a). 

"CD  Tin  re  are  authorised  i  .  be  ajjpropr!- 
atsri  for  the  nscal  ye.ir  ettdiiiL!  .Tniie  30.  ifiv.", 
and  for  each  of  the  next  .-ix  fiscil  years  sufU 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  in  ike  gian'-  m 
uccoidancc  with  paragraph  i  1  i 
"i-f^ANis  roK  ruNstJi  r.^rioN  .\n;i  fditmimn 

s;  RvicEs 
'  Sei  .  204.  (aid)  The  Sccretiu'-  m«v  make 
annual  grants  to  nnv  comnuinity  mental 
heulih  center  tor  the  costs  of  providing  the 
consultation  and  education  services  described 
in  ,seotion  201 1  b  i  1 1  i  tDi    if   the  center- 

"(  \)  received  from  appropti.uions  lor  a  fis- 
cal year  ending  before  July  1,  '.974,  a  staffing 
gr,int  under  .section  220  of  this  title  las  iii 
etfeci.  before  the  date  of  er.actnicnl  of  il.e 
Community  'lenial  Ceiuerr  Amendments  ot 
19741  and  may  not  because  of  liinitalions  re- 
■speciuu  the  period  for  which  grants  under 
that  ,sectio!i  may  be  made  receive  under  :<pr- 
tion  203iel  an  additional  grant  under  sucli 
section  220:  or 

"(Bi  has  receiied  or  is  receiving  a  grant 
under  sttb.-eciiou  (a)  or  (ei  of  se<t  ion  2(i.l 
;iiid  the  number  of  years  in  which  the  center 
has  been  in  operation  (as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  203iaM2)  i  is  not  less 
ihHii  four  lor  is  luit  less  than  two  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  center  will  be  un- 
able to  adequately  provide  the  consultation 
r.nd  edtication  services  described  in  section 
201,  hi  I  1  I  iDi  I  din.ng  tiie  third  or  fourth 
years  of  its  operation  without  a  grant  iindtr 
tins  sub.section. 

"C-ii  The  St-'-retarv  may  al.so  make  amiuiil 
grants  to  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
etltity  — 

"(Ai  which  has  not  receuetl  any  grant 
under  this  title  (other  than  a  grant  under 
this  .section  as  amended  by  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Cettters  Amendments  of  1974), 
■  iBi  which  meets  the  requirements  of  , sec- 
tion 2t>l  except,  in  tlie  ca.se  of  an  entity  which 
lias  not  received  a  grant  under  this  section. 
the  requirement  lor  the  provision  ot  consul- 
talicii  servttes  desirlbed  in  section  201  ibi 
I  I  I , O I ,  and 

"iCi  the  catchment  area  of  w hic-li  is  not 
Within  'in  whole  or  ai  parti  the  latcUmeiit 
area  of  a  communiiv  memui  health  center, 
for  file  costs  of  providing  sucti  con-ul'ai  ion 
pud  education  sei vices 

"Ibi  The  aniotint  of  an.s  '-raut  made  uiulcr 
.subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretarv,  but  no  such  grant  to  a  center 
mav  exceed  the  lesser  of  100  per  centum  of 
such  center's  costs  of  providing  such  con- 
sultation and  education  services  dtiring  the 
year  for  which  the  grant   is  made  or — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  first  t.vo 
vears  for  which  a  center  receives  such  grant, 
the  sum  of  (A)  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of  .*0.50  and  the  population  of  the 
tenter's  catchment  area,  and  (B)  the  lesser 
of  (ii  one-ha'.f  the  iinunuti  determined  un- 
der clause  (.A I,  or  (11)  one-half  of  the 
amount  received  bv  the  cer.ier  in  such  vear 
from  charges  for  t!ie  provision  of  suciv  se'v- 
ices; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  the  third  year  for 
which  a  center  receives  such  a  grant,  ttic 
sum  of  (A)  an  ainount  equal  to  the  produc 
of  $0.50  and  the  population  of  the  center's 
catchment  area,  and  (B)  the  lesser  of  li' 
one-half  the  aiuounr  determined  tinder 
clause  (A),  or  (ii)  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
rp-eived    bv    the   center   in    such    vear    from 
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(■har;.;ps  U'T  tj-.e   prov  :-Ion   fif   svvh   ser. -Ices; 
and 

■i:!)iA)  except  us  prr>vidt?d  in  snbpara- 
..;i-apn  iB).  in  the  rase  of  tlie  fourth  year 
iind  e.ich  subsequent  year  thereafter "  for 
',hic!i  a  cent<'r  ri.-ceives  such  t'  grant,  t'i» 
'■■'^sor  of  li)  tht-  stini  of  ili  an  amount 
Wjual  lo  the  product  of  -50.125  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  center's  catchment  area,  anrt 
ill)  one-eighth,  of  the  anioiitit  rereiveti  bv 
Mie  center  in  .=uch  year  froi:!  ciiarges  for 
'f'"  jirovision  of  such  >*i'vi(ts.  or   .  ii  i  *5'i.()oo: 

'.Bi  in  tin  r,i;,c  of  Ihe  lonnh  \e.ir  and 
iS'  n  sul3seque:u  year  lor  wlucij  a  ceiiK-r  re- 
icives  such  u  grant,  the  sum  of  li)  an 
I'.noiint  eoual  i<i  tlie  p;<jdiut  of  .'^t).25  and  ihe 
l>')pv.iatioa  of  ilie  center's  catvhiiient  area. 
.iiid  lii)  the  lesser  of  iD  the  aniouni  d^tei- 
ininednnderclim.se  .ii  ol  ilii:.  subparnjn'flph, 
or  ill)  one-fourth  of  the  amount  ivceivcd 
tiy  the  cfntei-  in  su-.-b  .vear  from  charges 
for  the  provision  lor  stub  services  if  tlie 
smnuni  of  the  l.isi  grant  le.xivcd  bv  ijie  cen- 
:>-.  under  section  220  of  this  litle  (as  in 
elle<  r,  nefore  the  date  of  the  eiu.-ftmeiit  of 
the  Cominiinlrv  Mental  Health  Amendments 
of  1974)  or  sci-iion  203  of  ^llJ^,  title,  as  the 
rj\"e  may  be,  v.ns  deiermined  on  the  basis 
.li  the  center,  providi.ig  servites  -o  persons 
in  an  area  deiigna'<?d  b\  Jlie  ^Sc^■relar\  8-= 
an  tirb.m  or  rural  piver.y  arta. 
Tor  purposes  of  this  .nibsoction,  the  term 
■.■eni"r'  includes  i\n  entity  vhkh  rei-ei'T<; 
:.  grant  under  subsection   (aW2i. 

""c)    There    r.re    authorized    '..)   be   appro- 
nilri'ed    for    payments    under    grants    unde- 
'Ins    .section    ;i.4.0(>tl.0()fl    lor    the    fis.Ml    vear 
ending  June  ;-'0.  1975.  and  )<9.00«  o;«)  f'„-',i,t. 
tlva!  \e.<r  endirc  Junp  :jo.  i<j76. 
"(  on\:.i!',i.jn      i.i:.\y.  i  - 
'.S:.<  .    205.     (a)     1  h-    Sc-creim  ,     hum     mi-.I  i 
not  more  th.ui  iv.o  graia--   :..  .-,.,■.    y^-'.,\i     ,,r 
i.oiiproiit  eniiiy  which  — 

"lit    lias   an    approvid    .ipjilii  m  ic,!,    'c-   :. 
;.'!'. I,    under  .section  203  or  211.  mki 

"''-'  can  rcasonabiv  be  etcpti  tod  ,.,  \  ■  \c 
a:i  operptlni:  defiiit,  i,,r  the  pnjo.:  ,.:r 
'  :..vli  u  grunt  is  or  wiij  be  made  und'  r  ,-i  .  n 
.'tpphc-aion.  which  is  greater  tliai'  tt.,. 
'mount  of  tlie  grant  tlie  entity  is  r(ce>-  ■!• 
r  will  receive  under  .sn.  h  application'  ' 
'or  the  entity's  rpa.son,tble  cost;  in  provio- 
tng  nipuial  he.-.lih  services  nhicij  are  des'--  '-- 
ed  m  =e,-tion  201ih),i)  but  which  th''-  , '•- 
'ity  did  not  iirovide  bcrore  the  date  of  w.r- 
"nar-imcnt  of  the  Coinr-.uniiv  .Vcntal  H-  .,b 
C'entcn  Aniendi:ients  of  !974,  For  purpo  es 
of  this  .-ectlon,  llic  term  projccicd  opem-in- 
dencn  v.ith  rc^nrci  to  an  eutitv  d.-,-.'x" 
m  ,hr  iirtccding  sentcuic  meaJis  Tuc  e-c-s; 
"f  is  projected  costs  of  operation  (includ- 
ing the  costs  of  opcr.ttioii  related  to  Uie 
provision  of  ,=  ervice.s  Tor  which  :i  f  rant  n,av 
bo  made  nnc^r  this  subsection  i  for  a  pa'"- 
l.cnlar  period  ever  the  total  of  the  ain<r,u:t 
<;^  State,  local,  and  other  funds  tincIudinL- 
ainds  under  a  grant  under  .sect  ion  20T  "01  o- 
21  n  rereivtd  by  the  einuv  i:i  thai'  peiio.'j 
j'hd  the  lees,  premiums,  and  iliird-pa;t'-  re". 
iiv.bur.;untnts  to  bi:  r;,j]i.c;,ccl  l.i  tl  ,  epf^- 
during  ihul  period.  '    ' 

_    "(b)(1)   Each  t;rai,i,  '■ 'tdcr  surve.  ■  ion    i  M 
o  an  entity  shall  tj^  made  tor  the  rame  p--- 
!.od  as  the  pericd  for  whlrh  the  crani  unde- 
^ecii...n  203  or  211  for  vhich  tho  enfity  rx-a 
iui  approved  application  is  or  \»i:i  bo  irad'' 
■■'2)  The  amount  o*-  any  grant  tmdor  Mib- 
^ecuon  (8)   to  any  enli-y  -hall  be  determli- 
V.  -H     f  ^^''■■'•'•'"'•V'  ■^''-   "o  -such  gran;  ;nav 
•xceed  that,  part  of   ihc   entilj's  projected 
operating  deficit  for  ihc  year  tor  which  I'-.c 
^ranr.  is  made  which  is  icrsonablv  aluibu'.- 
J'blo  u,  it.s  costs  cf  providing  in  such   vcu- 
'bo  servlc-s  with  rc-p-ct   .o  win.  1,  -.1,-  -^a'lV 
■•■'  madf. 

"I'n  There  ar.-  authori/od  'o  l)c  appropri- 
ated for  paymen's  under  grams  tinder  snij. 
se.ti.  ■;    ,;,  I    »3n,oooono  for  the  fic^Ti  veR' 


endlii-j  June  SO,  1975.  and  !»20.0O0.000  for  tl'.e 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

■■f.r-^:I•s.•a.   movisiONS  nESPccrn-^r:    ,,i.-,\ra 

tTNDEB    Tins     IMF.  r 

•  Sn  .  20(>,  (n)(T)  No  graui  may  lie  n-.ade 
luidor  this  part  lo  any  entity  or  co'umun.ity 
menial  health  center  la  any  State  unless  a 
State  pUu  for  the  ppovislon  oi'  cotuprehen- 
sive  meut.il  health  services  wiiiiin  such  S'ate 
has  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  Sfecretnry  under  ,««v;ini.  23  , 

"(bt  No  grant  niav  he  ijir.o  •  <i  tdrr  this 
pisrt  unless-  - 

"il)  an  nppli'iii'  ,mif.ii-.i  :iic  .-equirf- 
ineiits  Ol  subsection  ici  i  lor  such  gram  has 
been  suitiuiLied  to,  a::d  a!>pr>>v<ci  b}  .  Ihc 
^>ec  iTtary;  aud 

".2)  tlie  proi.>o.~'.d  u  c  i.;  gu.n  tii.id-  ii 
any  area  under  the  jiiri.sdid  loti  u;  t.  ,'s  d.e  or 
area  health  planning  agency  established  itn- 
t.er  the  I'liblic  Health  Service  .•let,  has  been 
reviewed  lo  the  extent  pio.iued  by  law  by 
such  agencies  to  detenuine  whc-tiier  -u^  h  use 
:s  consistent  with  anv  pta.i-  w  liLh  such 
agencies  hav<.  developid  in-  -u.  li  area,  and 
'-'.ith  resj-ject  to-- 

"I'A)  the  need  for  -i  '■.onni:  .:,  .  .•;u;.*al 
hc.ilth  cen'er  in  "-.uch  areu: 

"(B)  the  definition  of  the  ca;<:.:uen.  ..rea 
to  be  served,  which  shall  l:>e  determined  after 
culisjderation  ...:'  any  -u.-t;  ;.i:m  prev  iou.-ilv 
'.tcsignated; 

■(C)  the  :K^-d  lor  the  serv  iCt-  \m  be  o.ie.ed: 

'  iD)  in  the  case  of  «n  tipplna.it,  de-:'ri!)Cd 

'ill     .-pction     2()3(!ii(]  )  (B).     'lu'     applicant's 

plans  lor  developing  •  ompn  ini  -ive   mentrl 

lieal'Ji  .strvicvs; 

"(F)  the  adKiuacy  ol  the  ii-so.irtcs  of  the 
applicaui  fur  Uie  direct  pi'ovLiion  of  mcm,&l 
health  services  and  the  adequacy  of  agrw- 
nents  v^ith  the  applicant  i..n-  \\-^  i.idire:;: 
pi'ovl  ion  of  such  .services; 

"(p-)  the  adequac.v  of  the  appli 'JUt's  ar- 
rangements lor  the  appropriate  use  of  and 
integration  \*lih  existing  Iks;  h  delivery 
.scrvK.es  and  facilities  i<"»  assure  opMrnum  uii- 
liaatiuu  of  and  noudupJicaliou  ox  such  ser-  - 
iccd  und  facilities  and  t<i  .i.ssui't  oon'.iunitv 
of  patient  c.^rc,  includuig  arrangements  oi 
the  applicant  with  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations and  commnuiiy  health  centers 
■crvlng  individuals  who  reside  in  or  are  cm- 
ployed  In  the  area  served  by  ihe  appll.-ant 
for  the  provision  by  tlie  applican,  oi  mental 
health  services  for  the  members  and  patient'^ 
of  sucli  organization.^  and  centers; 

"(G)  the  adequacy  of  arrangemeui  -  or 
the  applicant  for  the  coord;:i,. ti  ni  of  its 
.services  with  tlio.se  of  other  health  and  social 
.service  ugoucios  including,  where  .^ppr.jpri<-,te. 
c'-tchan^e  of  slatf  resources;  anu 

"iH)   any  oiher  fii.-ior  viilch  the  ^.ate  or 

it'CA  hcalih  planning  agency  de',crnjines  to  Ije 

stgnifuaui  for  purposes  of  pUi  ning  and  co- 

-.rdinaiiori   of  health   seiviccs  for   iJie   area 

wiihlu    'h(     Jurlsdlciion    of    -m-h    phinnin" 

agency.  "^ 

■'(c)il,   An  application  h.r  a  gtain   imder 

1  his  part  shall  be  stibjuitted  in  .-ticn  lortn  and 

manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prevribe  and 

Kl'iall  conttiin  such  information  as  the  Secre- 

i.iry  may  require.  Except  as  provided  in  para- 

'.■raph  (3),  a:i  applica'.ion  lor  n  cran;  under 

.ection  203,  204.  or  205  shall  cor.tani  or  be 

.supported  by  assnr.-.nccs  san- ..u'vrv  ■)    h'^ 

Secrettny  that— 

"(A)  the  comnumiiy  n.i-i::,i:  ;r.,a; n  .en- 
ter for  which  the  appiicauon  j-,  .submitted 
will  provide,  in  accordance  w:-,;i  ngulauons 
of  the  .Secretary  (1)  an  o'.erall  pl.iti  and  budg- 
et that  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
1861(?.)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  til;* 
au  elieciive  proctdurc  for  developing,  com- 
piling, evaluatiitg',  and  ici.oriing  lo  the  Sec- 
retary statistics  ftud  otht-r  ;n:'orm:a:on 
(Which  the  Secieiary  sl-..,;i  pu'jli.-a  and  Oi-- 
.-ominate  on  a  periodic  basis  and  whic.i  in, 
center  .shall  disclose  at  least  annuallv  to 
the  general  public)  relating-  to  -l)  the'cus'. 
'T  the   pent.-'.-  operai:."!.    , n ,    ;;,(   p.-t.ems 


.iT  tiiili/atiuii  of  its  .services,  (Til)  tlie  avail- 
ability, acce.s.^ibtlity,  ard  acceptability  of  its 
services,  (IV)  the  Impact  of  Its  services  upon 
'ho  mental  health  of  the  residejUs  of  ins 
calclimejit  area,  and  iVj  sjch  other  UiHL.eia 
;--.  the  Seci'O'.try  may  rcqnirc; 

"iB)  suc'i  (.inununity  rnenUil  healiii  i\-u- 
c:  will,  in  ccn-nltaiion  with  the  rcsid.-iu., 
of  its  caichnient.  area,  levievi-  its  program 
of  sc-rvi't-,  and  Ihe  i.^i'.isti^  r.nd  ciiicr  in- 
lorn-iaiiuu  rtierred  to  in  .•;ubpaxii(;iaph  lA. 
^■>  its.^'ure  that  its  ^trV;ces  are  le.spoi.sive  t.i 
The  need.-  ot  the  residents  o;  the  cat -hmeiii. 
ariii; 

iCj  I'.  Lie  extent  praciicttbie.  siuh  c.ii.- 
n.unjry  mental  he«l'.:i  ctaler  vUll  enter  hitJ 
.■oopdinive  an-iuigemeiiu-,  wi-Ji  Ken'.h  main- 
iciiMice  organ Liiiitioii-  ;,erv;r.t  le-sidcut..  <.■'. 
i;jc  .eni^r'.-  caichnuut  aiea  for  the  provisio.i 
ilnough  the  cemer  o;  jiicnial  heulth  ,.,ervi.*',- 
i.ir  tin-  njcmbtr.->  oi  sai-h  o.'tautzauoiii  Uiicer 
■Aloin  an-Angc-njeiJt.s  uie  cliarges  Kj  inc 
hcdiii  mainieiiance  ur^iUiZatious  for  .-.ucn 
.strwcf.-  .shall  De  no,.  ie.ss  f.iaii  U:e  a.  'ual 
'I'Si,  o:  ii,f  le.j-t.-  i..  p.-.vjd;ug  -in  h  -^i  \ - 
lies. 

ilj,  ui  Uic  cjcsc-  1,1  ,;  c  ^miiiunu.  uit-n:.!.; 
tieiil'l.  tk-.'iter  .^tr.nig  a  population  njtlud,i!r 
.t  .Mib-.anUai  pjopoiiion  of  liidivid.iais  o: 
Iniuted  i:nths;i-.4)fakai^  ability,  (he  c»  luer 
!:■'  s  (i)  developed  a  plan  tuici  madt  arrangc- 
u.en  ,-,  it-poiLsive  u,  ;.ie  need^  of  .such  popi.- 
!>.iion  lor  providuig  .services  i^>  the  exu  nt 
pr*H:Uciiblc  iii  the  lajiisuas't  and  «.uUur»I  con- 
ictii,  mo.-i  appropriaKi  -jj  -u.-h  inUi vidua- 
and  nil  idtnthicd  aji  nidividual  on  lUs  st«i, 
who  is  tjUin-Uid  and  lihoje  re.-^jon&ibiliric- 
sii^ii!  include  pcitiding:  guidance  lo  su<h  m- 
dlv  iou.rls  and  u  approprUte  -lilf  men.iH-.-- 
with  re.=jiect  to  cultural  .sensitivities  ..nrt 
bridgnig  ling.iiMic  and  cnlturiu  dilfercnr,,-. 
"(El  -uch  community  inenia.1  hcalUi  .en- 
ter has  til  esti-.bllshed  a  leqinrcnient  liin; 
'lit'  hcf.l-h  (v.re  ot  everv  pa-  eut  must  be 
under  the  s;;pen  i-ion  of  a  member  of  the 
protr^.ssional  stalT,  and  iii,  pro.ided  for  hav- 
ing- a  member  of  the  profcs-ioi  :,:  .siatf  avi.il- 
i'ljlc  to  fnrnlsli  necc,-,ar'-  n,e:iTi,:  Lcalm  <  ■.-. 
in  case  of  emcru'eucy; 

'•iF'  such  coimniitiitv  meat.,;  heijluj  ,t-;,- 
ler  has  provided  ajipropria'.e  .-ue'Jiods  and 
proco^tire.'  for  the  ai.-peitsin-  .md  adti'ini-- 
•  cr!n7  of  drugs  and  biologica).-; 

"iGi  ia  the  case  of  an  appUciiiiun  .'•or  .. 
grant  vnder  section  203  Un-  a  com-'ntinav 
mem.n  he.Mth  center  v  alch  will  provide 
.-crvic-e.--  to  pei'oou.s  in  an  area  designated  bv 
the  Secretary  as  an  uroa  i  or  rund  povenv 
arcR.  the  applicair.  wli:  lu-e  ihe  addtlioma 
iran-.  funds  ir  receive.,,  ijc.-ause  It  uill  rio- 
'■idc  sc.vice.^  to  persons  in  ,uch  an  area  who 
are  ttmtble  to  pay  tltcrcfor; 

"iHi  .such  coininu.:-,iiv  inen.al  l-.eal;..  cen- 
lef  will  develop  .--  plan  lor  .adeqi.a-e  fiaancjjl 
Mtnpiir:  to  be  available,  and  will  use  iis  'oest 
c.Tor.K  to  in:-t:re  that  adequa-„o  fiaaucial  sup- 
port vvil!  be  s'.allnble,  t>  it  Hom  Ftdcra 
source-,  .other  than  ihi.-:  part)  and  non- 
i'cUerui  .source.-,  ( iitcludin?.  to  t;-,e  niaxiuiinn 
exier.i  feasible,  reinibttr.scn-icnt  fr.-rn  :'ie  re- 
iipienis  of  consult.ttion  aitd  educatio'i  sei-v- 
ices  aMd  .screcniiujT  services  ]);  ovided  ia  -o- 
.'ordMK-e  with  sections  20:,b),lnD,  and 
•JOlibui  )  lEi  )  so  that  the  c.niar  v. ill  be 
tible  lo  continue  to  provide  coaipreliensive 
tt-'cntal  heal-h  sei-.-ices  when  fmanci.-l  .-^sVs  - 
ance  provided  tinder  tiiis  par!  is  reduced'  o- 
lernnnnted.  rs  the  c.-j=e  m.".y  be; 

"(1)  such  C'/mmnnity  nient'.:!  hca!''i  cci  - 
ter  1 1 1  hrts  or  will  hare  a  contractual  or  otbe- 
t't-ran-'pnien'  with  tho-  agency  of  iVie  State 
tn  whicli  it  provides-  ^f•r^ice.^."  which  a  'cncy 
adininlste:s  or  supervi.sc-s  f.io  administration 
of  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  for  the  parmcnt  cf 
all  or  a  part  of  the  center's  co>xs  in  prcvid- 
lu^:  heal-.h  .services  txi  pe.'-soKs  mho  are  eligi- 
ble for  medical  assistance  under  such  a  S'ate 
p2;in,  or  ,11)  has  Dirtde  or  will  make  every 
reasonable  o.';-..r:  •■.  enter  it:to  s-uch  ai:  ar- 
rangcmen;. 
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••(J)  .=.uch  conimuiiily  mental  heaUii  ceu- 
"•r  hT-  made  or  will  make  uud  v. ill  coiitiuue 

J  aiake  every  reasonable  eftort  to  collec: 
appropriate  reimbiirsemeut  tor  its  cot^ts  in 
provUUntj  health  services  to  jjeri-oiis  who  are 
eariMeci  to  In/irance  benefits  tiiider  title 
XVIII  ol  the  Socia.1  Seo-untv  Act.  lo  medical 
.LS.Motauce  uiKler  a  State  pl.iii  i-.ppr(-;ed  mi- 
d.?r  Mile  XIX  or  tuch  Act.  or  to  a.-sij^iaiue 
Jnr  medical  expense;;  iindci-  any  other  pub- 
'c  ns^i-jtance  projiiam  or  pviv.i'^c  h«:''>:li  !i.- 
o'irpiice  program; 

"iK)  such  comijuir.itv  mental  heal'-h  ci'ti- 
'••r  (II  has  prepared  n  srhedtilc  of  fc-*'?  or 
;:<»y!Hoia-i  for  tue  provision  of  lis  jsei'Mcs 
eJesigiied  to  i-over  it^  reabonable  cosk  of 
operation  and  a  cr.rre-pondini;  s^lied-jlc  of 
discniints  to  be  applied  ta  tiie  piiyir.eiit  of 
b'.ich  fees  or  pavments  which  ril'<count.-.  lire 
adjusted  on  the  ba^ls  of  the  patient's  abll- 
i;y  to  pav;  (iii  has  made  and  will  conlimie 
to  make  every  reasonable  efTort  (I)  to  secure 
from  p.itlents  pavmeut  for  service<-  in  ac- 
<(>rci^i:ue  with  sni-h  appioved  s.  hedtilEs.  and 
(II)  to  collect  reimbiirseinovit  for  health 
.servsc-:-!  to  person^-  described  in  iubpaiayrapii 
fJ)  on  the  ba>is  nf  the  fu!!  inaoiiiit  oi  fees 
and  payinenta  for  such  services  without  ap- 
plxation  of  any  discount.  Hiid  (lili  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  such  reports  as  he 
may  reqiUVf  to  do'ermf?  cohiplmnce  with 
i!ns  siibparat^iaph:   and 

"(L>  such  commrmity  mrntal  health  cen- 
ter will  aUovit  and  ettforce  a  policy  d)  under 
which  fees  (or  the  provision  of  mental  health 
services  throut-h  the  center  will  be  paid  to 
the  center,  and  tli  i  which  prohibi'.s  heaUli 
professionals  who  piovide  such  services  to 
patients  tluoixb  the  center  iroui  providiiij^ 
such  service^  to  such  patients  pjwccpt  throiith 
the  center. 

An  ,<pplicatifn  for  a  fe-rant  under  ceciicn  203 
shall  al«o  ccutftin  a  long-rantje  plan  for  the 
expan.^ion  oi  f^e  program  of  the  community 
men'fil  health  cfiiier  for  which  the  applica- 
ilon  Is  subreC'.ed  for  the  purpose  oi  meet- 
ing anticipated  increases  in  d?rnand  by  resi- 
dents of  the  centers  catchment  area  for  the 
comp.ehensu'.-  mental  health  services  de- 
.cribert  in  se-  ton  201(b)  il)  Such  a  plan 
-lial!  include  a  description  of  planned  Kiouth 
m  the  prof;r,''ms  of  the  center,  estimates  ol 
(.u-reased  cost-,  arising  from  such  growth,  es- 
'unates  ot  the  piirilon  of  such  lncrea.^ed  costs 
■<>  lie  paid  from  Federal  funUo.  and  antici- 
pated sources  c.i  non-Federal  funds  to  pay 
■  iKh  increased  ccists, 

"(2)  The  Se;retary  may  approve  an  appli- 
cation for  a  g;a".t  under  section  203.  204. 
or  205  only  it  the  application  is  recom- 
nieueied  for  appro-,..!  by  the  National  Auvi- 
sorv  MetitK.I  Henlth  Council,  the  application 
meets  the  lequiremeuts  of  paragraph  ill. 
and.  except  as  provided  hi  paia<;rdph  i3  i .  the 
.secretaiy — 

(A)  determhies  that  the  fncllules  and 
ecimpmenr  of  tiie  applicant  under  the  ap- 
plication meet  such  requirements  as  the  Sec- 
ret arv  may  prescribe; 
"iBi  deternilnes  that- 
'll) the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported bv  .satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
compiehens!' e  mental  health  services  i  In 
the  case  of  an  iippUcation  for  a  grunt  under 
section  203  or  205)  or  the  consultation  and 
education  services  i  in  the  case  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  f;rant  under  section  204)  to  be 
provided  by  the  applicant  will  lonstUute  an 
addition  tu.  or  a  signlficam  improvement 
in  tiuality  (as  determined  m  accordance 
•.utu  criteria  ot  the  Serretiir\  i  oi.  services 
fliat  would  otherwise  be  pro\ided  in  tlie 
caichment  area  of  the  appUcaiu; 

•  I  ill  the  application  contains  or  In  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  as  iirances  thai  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  section  203. 
J04.  or  205.  as  the  case  mav  be,  t\ill  1 1 1  be 
used  to  supplement  and.  to  the  e.xtei it  prac- 
tical, increase  the  level  of  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds.  Includhic;  third- 
paiiv  he;uth  insurai  i.p  payment;   tha»  would 


in  the  absence  of  sucii  Fedem!  f  uud.^  ue  made 
available  for  the  applicunfs  comprehensUe 
mental  health  services,  and  (11)  in  no  event 
supplant  such  State.  local,  nnd  other  non- 
reucral  liaids; 

'■(lli>  in  the  ca-e  ol  an  applicant  which  fe- 
cei\ed  a  jirant  from  appropriations  for  the 
preced;ni;  fiscal  year,  determines  tliat  dur- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  granl  was  made 
the  applicant  met  in  accordance  with  (he 
section  under  which  such  grant  wa-  made, 
the  requiremejits  of  section  201  and  complied 
with  the  assurances  which  were  contained 
in  or  -supported  ihe  apphfiim  s  application 
for  sucfh  grant:  and 

'•(IV  J  m  Ihe  ens;  cl  an  nppDcatiou  for  n 
fci-.'.nt  Ihe  amount  oi  which  i.-?  or  may  be 
deiernilnecl  luuier  section  203(ci(2)(B)  or 
',^04ih)  (3)  iB)  or  iindf-r  a  provision  of  a  re- 
pealed .«;rctioii  of  this  IHIe  referred  to  in 
scotiou  20316)  nhlch  aulhori/es  an  inciease 
in  Ihe  celiiuf  <>a  liie  amount  of  a  grant  to 
support  services  to  persons  in  arc:is  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  urban  or  rural 
povci.y  areas  that  the  application  contanis 
Ol'  IS  supported  bt  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  .secre, iirv  that  the  services  of  the  appli- 
rant  will,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  utlh/ed 
bv  n  sij;iiiilcant  number  of  per.^ns  residing 
in  an  area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an 
ui'bnn  or  rural  poverty  area  .-nd  requiri.iK 
such  servitci. 

i;!)   In  the  ca:,c  uf  an  ftppli'-ation  — 
■  lA)   for  the  first  grant  under  section  2i>3 
ia»    for  on  entitv  desi  iibed  in  hectioii  203 
lai  1 1)  IB),  or 

"(B)  for  the  hist  tram  under  strtitm 
203(e).  the  Secretary  may  »ppro\c  sueh  ap- 
plication without  regard  to  the  as.suiances 
reqmred  by  the  second  se<it.ence  of  para- 
i-r^ph  ( 1 )  of  this  suij.sectlon  and  witbout  re- 
yard  to  the  delermlnatlons  required  of  the 
Secretarv  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section If  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  assurances  satisfnctorx-  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  applicant  will  undertake, 
during'  the  period  for  which  such  first  grant 
is  to  be  made,  such  actions  as  mav  be  neces- 
sary 10  enable  the  applicant,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period,  to  make  each  of  the 
assurances  required  by  paragraph  il)  and  to 
enable  the  Secretary  upon  the  expiration  of 
such  pc-riod.  to  make  each  of  the  determina- 
tiouE  required  by  paraarpph  (2) . 

•■(4 1  In  each  liscal  year  for  which  a  com- 
muiniy  mental  health  center  receives  a  grant 
under  .section  203.  2o4.  or  205.  cuch  center 
shall  oblltrate  for  a  program  o(  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  ctfecliveness  ot  it-;  pro- 
prams  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  lesidents 
of  Its  catchment  .'-rea  and  for  a  revie.e  of  the 
quality  of  the  services  provided  b'-  the  cen- 
ter not  les.s  than  an  amount  eqi'ril  to  2  per 
centum  of  the  amount  obligated  by  the  cen- 
.cr  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  lor  Us  oper- 
atnu-  expenses. 

"i."!!  The  costs  for  whlth  griiiiis  may  be 
in.ide  under  section  203.  204.  or  205  shall  be 
determined  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secret;iry  issued  aiier  con- 
sultation V.  ith  the  Nalional  Ad^isorv  Mental 
Health  Council. 

■  (6)  An  application  for  n  gintit  under  .<:ec- 
:  011201.  204.  or  205 — 

(A)  ma\   not  be  di.sappioved    and 
■iB)    may   not    be   approved    for   a   grant 
winch  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  grant 
received  bv  the  applicant  uiic!er  sucii  section 
in  the  preceding  fiscil  year, 

on  the  ground  that  the  applicant  has  not 
made  reasonable  eitorts  to  secure  payments 
or  reimbursemputs  in  accordance  with  assur- 
ances provided  under  subparagraphs  (I),  (J). 
«nd  (K)  Ol  subsectloii  (Odi  unless  the  Sec- 
retary first  informs  such  applicant  of  the  le- 
speeis  in  which  he  has  not  made  such  rea- 
son.ible  efforts  aid  (he  manner  in  which  hi.s 
performance  can  be  Improved  and  gives  the 
.-tpplicant  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  re- 
pond  Applications  disapproved,  and  appli- 
•'lotis  appro- ed   for  leduccd   i^mount.^.  on 


sucn  jii-ounUs  sli?.ll  be  relerrea  to  ihe  N;,- 
tiOiiTU  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council  for 
its  rc\iew  and  rccomi-ntnaations  respec'in" 
su.,:i  .ipproval  or  disiipprovi-.l 

"(di  An  appUcallon  lor  a  giant  under  thi.^ 
pan  which  is  submitted  to  the  He'^returv 
sittll  lit  thf  same  time  be-  submit  ted  to  the 
Si.ue  menial  health  autlioniy  for  the  State 
ill  v.-hicli  tiie  projeii  or  C'lmniunity  jnev.tm 
health  center  for  which  t:-.e  anplicatiDn  u 
.subtniiied  is  located.  A  Sttne  menliil  health 
an'.honty  whicii  rccel'.cs  .--tuh  an  appiica-icii 
Under  this  subsection  jiiay  ie\ie-.v  ii  and  s-,ib- 
niit  its  comments  lo  the  Setiettuy  within  the 
Ion  ,'-five-dav  period  beginning  on  ihe  d..te 
the  ;'iiplical;i)ii  was  received  by  U.  Tiie  Seere- 
taiy  shall  t.ike  aclion  lo  require  an  applicaii. 
n>;-0'. ise  h.i  a':plication  or  to  appiove  or  dis- 
approvc  au  iipplicntion  within  tiie  period 
boiiiiinlnj  on  Uie  diMe  iiie  State  menuil 
he.ilth  aiuhorltv  submitted  it~,  comments  or 
on  the  ".vplralioii  of  sneh  lorty-live-tiuy 
rerl"c».  whicii  ever  occurs  first,  piid  endint;  on 
Me  ninetieth  Cay  folknvlng  the  date  the 
:'P;jllr.illon  was  submitted  to  hiin. 

■•(f)  Not  more  than  2  per  centum  of  ti.e 
tnr-.l  .'imcmut  appropriated  under  sections 
20;J.  204.  and  205  for  any  liscal  \car  shall 
be  used  bv  tiio  Secretary  to  provide  dircc'ly 
tiiroiigh  the  Depaitme'it  te^mi'-al  assistance 
for  pro;;n'.in  mana-jcineut  and  lor  training;  v-. 
prc^r:«m  management  to  lommtinitv  mental 
health  centers  which  received  grants  under 
such  seitirsiis  or  to  entitles  which  received 
giants  under  seciion  220  oi  this  tit'.e  in  u 
fiscal  year  beginning  before  t!ic  date  of  llip 
cna(  tinent  of  the  Commtmity  Mental  Hea'.fli 
Centers  Amendments  of  1974. 

■■|1)  For  purpo.sr-s  of  suta-ectioiis  (bl.  (ci. 
ul  I .  and  (e\  of  this  scciion.  tlie  term  com- 
muiiitv  menial  hcaltii  center'  include.'-,  fi'i 
etitlty  which  applies  for  or  h.-is  received  a 
nr.->nt  under  section  203(a).  203(e).  or 
.•''t(a)i2). 

■  I'^RT    E     -KlN.\NiIA'     DiSTKL-SS    GRANTS 
"C.R.\NT    .M'THORrrV 

J-ix-.  211.  The  Secretary  may  make  (.'''''"•♦■i 
I'  -  the  operation  of  any  community  ment;it 
l>";.'.th    center    which  — 

I  I)  (A)  received  a  rr-nit  und^-r  ;.p,-tion  22\) 
1.1  -his  title  (as  m  e:tect  bei- re  the  d.iieVt 
ei'-iciment  of  the  Community  Mental  Healili 
centers  Amcndmcius  ot  Ui74)  and.  becaus- 
Oi  liniitn lions  in  such  section  220  respecting 
|^■•  peri'id  for  whi;.h  the  lei.'cr  may  receive 
gtnnts  under  surli  .-.ectlon  220.  is  not  eliglb'e 
ft,"  lurlher  graiifs  under  that  sec  ion:  or 

•  iB)  received  a  grant  or  graitt.,  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  tills  title  and,  bec.iuse  of  lini- 
offion;--.  re.-.pecting  the  peric:tl  for  whkli 
gr.-'i.ts  under  such  section  may  be  made,  is 
not  eligible  for  further  grants  under  that 
tecilcn;  and 

"(2)  demonstrates  tiiUt  without  a  f,reitii 
under  this  section  there  will  be  a  siuniticai.t 
reduction  in  the  types  or  cjuality  oi  .services 
provided  or  there  will  be  an  inability  to  pro- 
vide the  services  described  in  section  2(Jl(bi 

"C.RAN-T    Bl.yt^lBEMENTS 

■  Si.f.  212.  (ai  No  grant  may  be  made  undei 
section  211  to  any  commimity  mental  health 
center  in  any  Slate  unle-s  a  .St:ite  plan  for 
Ihe  provision  of  comprehef.ilve  mentu! 
henlth  services  withiu  s-jrii  State  has  been 
submitted  to.  and  approved  by.  the  Se  re- 
tary  under  section  237.  Anv  grant  under  sec- 
tion 211  may  be  made  tipi'ii  stich  terms  ano 
conditions  as  the  Secret. iry  determines  in 
be  reasonable  and  iieccssarv.  Including  re- 
quirements tln.t  tlie  comimii.ily  men;..: 
he.iiih  center  agree  i  1 1  to  disclose  any  finan- 
cial information  or  data  deemed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  iiet-essar-  to  determine  the 
sources  or  causes  of  that  ceiter's  finnncia'. 
distress.  (2)  to  conduct  a  comprehensi\c  co.-,: 
analysis  study  in  coiper:-. ^ioii  with  the  Sec- 
retary. (3i  to  Curry  out  appropriate  opeiu- 
tional  and  fimuicial  rer..rms  on  the  basis  ol 
Inforniatloii  obtained  in  (he  course  of  the 
comprehensite  cost  analysis  studv  or  on  the 
basis  of  other  relevant  luform.-'.tion.  and  i4 
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to  u-ie  a  grant  received  under  section  211  to 
enii'ole  il  lo  provide  (within  such  period  as 
tiie  Secretary  may  prescribe)  the  compre- 
hensive mciii.il  he.ilth  services  descrlljed  in 
sectio.i  201(b)  and  to  revise  ita  organization 
to  meet  tlie  reciuirements  of  .section  201(c). 
"(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 211  must  contain  or  be  supported  by  the 
assurances  prescribed  by  subparaf-raphs  (A), 
iB).  (CI.  (D).  lE).  |F).  iGl.  (I).  (J).  (K), 
and  (L)  of  .section  2U(3(c)(l)  ami  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  appli- 
cant will  expend  for  its  operation  as  a  com- 
nuinity  mental  health  center,  during  the 
year  for  which  such  grant  Is  sought,  an 
amount  of  funds  (other  than  fviuls  for  con- 
struction, as  determined  by  t/he  Secretary) 
from  non-Federal  sources  which  i.s  at  least 
as  great  as  the  average  annual  amount  of 
funds  expended  by  such  applicant  for  ptir- 
pose  (excluding  expenditures  of  a  non- 
recurring nature)  in  the  three  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
grant  is  sought.  The  Secretary  may  not  ap- 
prove such  an  applicai.ion  unless  ii  has  been 
recommended  for  approval  by  the  National 
Advisory  Mental  Health  Council.  The  re- 
quirements of  section  206(d)  respecting  op- 
portunity for  review-  of  applications  by  State 
mental  health  authorities  and  time  limita- 
tions on  actions  by  the  Secretary  on  appli- 
cations shall  apply  with  re-<;pect  to  applica- 
tions submitted  for  grants  under  section  211. 

-(C)  Each  grant  under  this  section  to  a 
grantee  shall  be  made  for  the  projected  costs 
01  operation  (except  the  costs  of  providing 
the  consultation  and  education  services  de- 
scribed in  .section  201(b)(1)(D))  of  such 
grantee  for  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  o!^  the  first  month  in  which 
such  grant  is  made.  No  communitv  mental 
health  center  may  receive  more  tlian  three 
grants  under  section  211. 

"id)    The  amount   of  a  grant  for  a  com- 

.mnniiy  mental  heahh  center  under  section 

211    lor  any  year  shall  be   the   lesser  of  the 

amounts  computed  under  paragraph    (1)   or 

(-1  as  follows: 

■•(1)  An  amount  equal  to  tile  amount  by 
whioli  the  ceiueVs  projected  costs  of  opera- 
tion for  that  year  exceed  the  total  of  State, 
local,  and  other  funds  and  of  the  fees,  pre- 
miums, and  third-party  reimbursements 
which  the  center  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  collect  ill  that  year. 

"(2|    An  amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(A)  90  per  centtun  of  the  percentage  of 
costs — 

"(i)  which  was  the  ceiling  on  the  grant 
last  made  to  the  center  in  the  first  series  of 
grants  ii  received  ui-ider  section  220  of  this 
title  (as  in  effect  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Communitv  Mental  Health 
Centers  Amendments  of  1974),  or 

"(M)   prescribed    by   subsection    (c)(2)    of 
section  203  for  computation  of  the  last  grant 
to  the  center  under  such  section, 
w-lii(iiever  grant  was  made  last,  and 

■  i35i  the  center's  projected  costs  of  opera- 
tion in  tlie  year  for  which  t!ie  grant  is  to  be 
made  under  section  211. 

"'.tTHoriZ.\TION    OF   .APPROPRIATIONS 

"Src.  2i:?.  There  .tre  authori:{ed  to  be  ap- 
propriated *10.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  :)0.  1975.  and  .«] 5,000.000  for  the 
fisc.ll  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  for  pay- 
nien-s  under  gram-  under  section  211. 
■  P.sRT  C— Facilities  .Assistance 

■  ASSISTANCE    ACrTHORITY 

"Sec  221.  (a)  From  allotments  made  un- 
der section  227  the  Secretary  shall  pay,  in 
accordance  with  this  part,  the  Federal  share 
of  projects  for  (1)  the  acquisition  or  re- 
modeling, or  Ixjth.  of  fiicilities  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  (2)  the  leasing 
(for  not  more  than  twenty-five  years)  of  fa° 
'•liities  for  such  centers,  i3)  the  construction 
of  new  facilities  or  expansion  of  existing  fa- 
cilities for  communiiy  mental  health  centers 
11   not  ie.is  than  25  per  cenium  of  the  resi- 


dents of  the  centers'  catcliment  areas  are 
members  of  low-income  groups  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary),  and  (4)  the  initial  equipment  of 
a  facility  acquired,  remodeled,  leased,  or  con- 
structed with  financial  assistance  provided 
under  payments  under  this  part.  Payments 
shall  not  be  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  facility  or  the  expansion  of  an  existing 
one  unle.=s  the  Secretary  deter'nine.i  that  jt 
is  not  feasible  for  the  recipient  to  a.  quire  or 
remodel  an  existing  facility. 

••(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  t'ne 
term  'Federal  share'  with  respect  to  any  proj- 
ect described  in  subsection  (a)  means  tiie 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  project  to  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  this  pait. 

■•(2)  the  Federal  share  with  respect  to  any 
project  described  in  subsection  (a)  in  a 
•State  shall  be  the  amount  determined  bv 
tlie  State  agency  of  the  State,  but,  except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (3).  the  Federal 
share  for  any  such  project  may  not  exceed 
GOi!;,  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project 
or  the  State's  Federal  percentage,  whichever 
is  the  lower.  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the 
first  such  project  in  a  State  during  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  State  agency  shall  give  the  Sec- 
retary written  notification  of  (A)  the  maxi- 
mum Federal  share,  established  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  for  such  projects  in  such 
State  which  the  Secretary  approves  during 
such  fiscal  year,  and  (B)  the  method  for  de- 
termining the  specific  Federal  share  to  be 
paid  with  re.spect  to  such  projects;  and  such 
maximum  Federal  share  and  such  method  of 
Federal  share  determination  for  such  proj- 
ects in  such  State  during  such  fiscal  year 
shall  not  be  changed  after  the  approval  of  the 
first  such  project  in  the  State  during  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  community  menial 
health  center  which  provides  or  will,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  project  for  which  ap- 
plication has  been  made  under  this  part, 
provide  services  for  persons  in  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural 
poverty  area,  the  maximum  Federal  share  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2)  may  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the 
project. 

"(4)  (A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2), 
the  Federal  percentage  for  (i)  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  'Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  66^^  per  centum,  and  (ii)  any 
other  State  shall  be  100  per  centum  less  that 
percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
50  per  centum  as  the  per  capita  income  of 
such  State  bears  to  the  average  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(B)  The  Federal  percentages  under 
clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  between  July  1 
and  September  30  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per 
capita  incomes  of  the  States  subject  to  such 
Federal  percentages  and  of  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Such  promulgation 
shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  in  the  period  beginning  Julv  I  next 
succeeding  such  promulgation. 

"APPROVAL    OF    PROJECTS 

-Sec.  222.  (a)  For  each  project  for  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  facility  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
237.  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary, through  the  State  agencv  of  the  State 
an  application  by  the  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  by  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  agency.  If  two  or  more  such  agen- 
cies Join  in  the  project,  the  application  mav 
be  filed  by  one  or  more  of  such  agenMcs 
Such  application  shall  .set  forth— 

•■(1)    a    description    of    the    site    for    .-^uch 
project; 

••(2)   plans   and   specification;   tVieicfor   in 


accordiince  v.itii  the  reg'ulations  pre-cribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  236; 

"(3)  except  in  the  case  of  a  leasing  pr.oject, 
re.i.~onable  assurance  that  title  to  such  sit-e  is 
or  will  be  vested  in  one  or  more  of  f.ie 
agencies  nling  the  application  or  in  a  pttbllc 
or  other  nonprofit  agency  whicii  is  to  opera-ie 
the  co;nmuii;iy  mental  health  center: 

"i-tl  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
fitiancial  support  will  be  available  lor  the 
project  a, id  lor  its  maintenance  atid  cpcia- 
lion  v.-iien  completed; 

"1 5)  reasanabJe  as.-ttr.-ince  th.tt  a'.!  labor- 
ers rnid  mechanics  employed  by  coiiTactoi-s 
or  .-subcontractors  in  the  performance  of 
wcii:  Oil  a  constructioji  or  remodeling  prije'-t 
'.v.ll  le  paid  w<iges  at  rates  not  less  than 
tltose  provaiiing  on  simiiar  construction  in 
t!ie  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5.  kno.vn 
fi.s  tiie  Davis-Bacon  --^ct ) .  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  such 
labor  standards  tiie  authority  and  function-, 
.-et  forth  ill  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  F-R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  Appendix) 
and  sec-.ion  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934  i  4'J 
Tj-S.C.  276c); 

■•(6)  a  certific.tion  by  tlie  State  .-Jgen.-y 
of  the  Federal  share  for  the  project;  and 

'•(7)  the  a.-surances  described  in  section 
2061C) (2i. 

Each  applicant  shall  be  afiorded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  before  the  State  agencv 
respecting  itd  application. 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication submitted  in  accordance  with  stib- 
section  i  a)  if — 

"(1)  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  for  the  project  for  w-hich  the  applica- 
tion was  submitted  are  available  ironi  the 
allotment  to  the  State: 

■•(21  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  applica- 
tion meets  the  applicable  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  and  the  community  mental 
health  center  for  w-hich  the  application  w-as 
submitted  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  State  plan  (under  section  237)  of  the 
State  m   which   the   project  is  located;    and 

••(3)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  applica- 
tion has  been  approved  and  lecommended 
by  the  State  agency  and  is  entitled  to 
priority  over  otiier  projects  within  the  State, 
as  determined  under  the  State  plan 
No  application  shall  be  disapproved  bv  tli-> 
Secretary  until  he  has  afforded  the  State 
agency  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  The 
secretary  may  not  approve  an  application 
under  this  part  for  a  project  for  a  facility 
for  .1  community  mental  health  center  or 
other  entity  which  received  a  grant  under 
.sec-Lion  220.  242.  243.  251,  256.  264.  or  274  of 
litis  title  (as  in  effect  before  the  da'e  of 
the  enactmci  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  .'Vmendments  of  1974)  from 
.appropriations  for  a  fiscal  year  ending  before 
July  1.  1974.  unless  the  Secret.iry  determines 
tiiat  tiie  application  is  for  a  project  for  'a 
center  or  entity  which  upon  completion  of 
such  project  w-ill  be  able  to  significantly  ex- 
pand its  .services  and  which  demonstrates 
exceptional  financial  need  for  assistance  un- 
der thi.,  p.irt  for  such  project.  Amendment  of 
any  approved  application  thall  be  subject 
to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  a:i 
oriaiiKi!  application. 

■  PAYMENTS 

■  Skc.  223.  (a)(1)  Upon  certification  to  the 
■Sicretary  Ijy  the  Slate  agency,  based  upon 
in.spection  by  it.  that  w-ork  has  been  per- 
lorined  upon  a  construction  or  remodeling 
project,  or  purchases  for  such  a  project  have 
been  made,  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications,  and  that 
payment  of  an  installment  is  due  to  the  ap- 
plicant, such  installment  shall  be  paid  to 
the  State,  from  the  applicable  alloti-nent  of 
such  State,  except  that  ( 1)  if  the  State  is  not 
author. /ed  by  la',v  to  make  payments  to  .he 
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npplic.nnt,  tie  pa>ine:it  sh-.!l  be  made  tUrert- 
ly  to  the  applictiit.  >2\  tf  the  Secretary,  txiter 
litres  tit;  at  1  in  or  otherwise,  has  re.isoii  to 
bvlk-^e  that  any  act  ('>r  faiiiire  to  act  i  has 
o~ciirie:J  rctjuirl'ig  aiUoii  pMr'uimt  to  y-ib- 
sr  t  o'l  (D  or  this  section.  pr>>-ment  mav, 
fer:or  he  h  >•!  >  tv<>!i  the  Stnip  .^^ellO■  noti.e  of 
crporiunity  f  t  ItfTi:!.::  pursurtitt  to  .<urh 
»t'i;ori,  be  wiihheJd  i:j  v  Jjole  or  kri  part, 
pe^d'r.s  coTectlve  m-fion  or  (k^ijn  bnsed 
on  ^iiLh  hej.rinfr.  nntl  CJi  the  lot-it  pivme.i'^ 
vnh  respect  to  siit'.i  projpct  mnv  not  e\cf«Hl 
».n  -imi'iint  cqu.ll  to  the  Federal  ^htre  oi  i. 
ccJt  of  ^iKh  pr.-iject. 

"(3)  In  case  r.fl  i.me.-.dmcnt  to  an  m- 
pm.ecl  flppIi.-';»tion  Is  approv^d  rr  the  estl- 
ms't'd  co^t  of  a  c.jvstr'.iotSon  or  renicxUii;-}; 
project  is  rev-sed  iid'ttU  n:Mf  iidditiounl  lay- 
metit  with  re.^pcr-t  thereto  niuy  b«  ii-.ftde 
fr.^m  the  applicable  a!lt>!mei\r  o:  the  .State 
for  the  n-cal  year  m  whifh  r.urh  aioeaci- 
l:ie;!t  or  revlsLfin  Is  approved. 

■■(b)  Payments  fruia  a  Siite  ollotment  for 
acquisition  and  Iea>i.'i;  project--  shall  be  luad^- 
In  ncfordiinre  with  rrgiilatlonsi  which  the 
Secretfiry  shall  prr.rntilqate. 

"foni    If  the  Secret nry  fljids  that  — 

"(A)    a.  State   agency    i,  not   substanllnll 
cnnipl;,  in?  with   th?  provtslont  rt-qtilred   l.y 
section  237  to  he  m  a  State  plan  or   v.i'li 
regulations  l?stied  under  section  236; 

'  iB)  any  as.^ur.uice  r.--Cii!ired  to  be  In  an 
applic  itlon  filed  u'.idcr  ?:oction  2^?2  i<  not  h<»- 
Ing  carried  out: 

•'iCi  there  i=i  substintlr.!  falhire  to  carry- 
out  plans  and  specifliatlons  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  222:  or 

■■(D)  ndeqint?  Stale  fui:d-  :'.re  not  be- 
ing provid  -d  aniuially  for  the  direct  adniini  - 
traiion  of  a  Staie  nlaii  approved  under  sec- 
tion 237. 

the  Serret.iry  n.  -.y  t..ke  the  i.tiosi  ai.ithi'r'z<»d 
under  paragraph  (2i  oi  thiG  subsection  if  the 
finding  wa.s  made  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hec.rlnt  to  the  involved  S^.itv 
ai^ency. 

■•(2)  If  the  Secretary  nnkc-j  a  fiiidiug  dc- 
s>?ribod  In  paragraph  (1).  he  may  notify  the 
Involved  St.ite  agency,  which  Is  the  subject 
of  the  finding  or  which  Is  connected  with 
a  project  or  State  plan  whUh  1.^  t:;e  subject 
or  the  finding    that  — 

■■|A)  no  furth?r  paymeUiS  will  be  made 
to  the  State  from  allotmeiifs  under  section 
227:  or 

'■(B)  T.r>  further  pavinetit-.  wilt  be  made 
from  allotments  under  section  227  for  any 
project  or  projects  deslgnnted  bv  the  Secre- 
tary .OS  being  affected  by  the  action  or  ir.isc- 
tton  referred  to  in  siibpa'-ngraph  (A),  (Bi. 
(C).  or  (D)  o!  paragraph  (1). 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances:  and.  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  any  project  for  which 
the  application  h.is  already  bee;:  approved 
and  which  is  not  directly  affected,  furthrr 
payments  from  such  ullotmt  lU.s  may  he 
withheld,  in  whole  or  In  part,  un'.il  the^-e  i.< 
no  longer  any  tallure  to  comply  (or  to  curry 
out  the  assurau.'s  or  pl.ms  and  .specifications 
or  to  provide  adequate  Stale  funds,  as  the 
case  may  be)  or,  if  such  compliance  (or  other 
action)  is  Impossible,  luitil  the  State  repays 
or  arr.mges  for  tlie  repayment  of  Federal 
moncvs  to  which  the  recipient  was  not  en- 
titled. 

•■jfpici-.r   nf.viEW 
•SEr.  221  If— 

'■(1)  the  Secretary  refu-cs  fo  approve  a:i 
application  for  a  project  submitted  imder 
section  222,  the  St.Tte  agency  through  which 
.such  application  was  Fubmltted.  or 

'■(2)  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  action  imdcr  scctifiu  22'?rc')  or 
2:J7(r).  rurh  State, 

nuiy  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
iigency  or  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  such  court  within  sixty  d.Tvs  after 
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'•urii  actl</n   A  copv  o."  the  petltloi  ish.rll  i-.p 
forthwith   transmitted   by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  15  the  Eenetary.  or  aiy  oHirer  dciig- 
'  atei  by  him  for  that  puipc.-=e.    The  Secre- 
r  r-,    Iht■r^•\p^u  flinll  file  in   the  court  the 
r      i;l  ni  the  rrocoe  Una?,  on  uhlch  l:e  ba.scd 
hi  ;  actin:-..  a;  providrci  i.j  sertio-i  2112  of  title 
^^.   r     '-rl  f;f»-r.   Coc'e.  Upon   the   filing  ol 
Ixn.  the  court  shnl!  ha-.e  Jurisdic- 
■•firm  tt.f!  action  of  the  Secretary  it 
'■>  --I   It  psid«.  In  whole  or  In  part,  tempo- 
•■  -.  '•  • :.-  jj-.iiitwii-l.v.  but  until  th»>  fill'ij  of 
I,  the  J=5c;'f'.nrv  m\y  modify  or  sci 
ir.'.er.  T'l  >  '  •  rlr.r:  c  the  S-cietaro 
.   <\\".  ':-■--    i         •  J  i>v  eiOrt.i.jtial 

*■•       '    <*•     '"'i  'H-  .  ->.  hut  the  court, 

tor  \:Zoi  cauie  >.li.-;v.  ■.  n:.>y  ivtna  -d  the  d'e 
to  tof  Secretary  lo  i.-i'ie  fnitlur  eMcf.Mcc. 
ni  d  ihe  Lerrrt.-irv  J«in  ■  there''  ).,ii  ni'lte  ne'.v 
or  mcdifitd  findln-^  ol  Irrt-;  iid  may  modify 
hi^  pre-  io-.is  .-.-;ion,  !>iid  shnll  fMe  in  the  court 
the  r'. .--i-rd  o:  »!i«  further  prnrfCdln.^s.  Such 
:  ;  •  jdirtTi  findings  of  far:  v,h.'.U  lilce- 

"ifS'^'le  If  ruppnrted  by  substan- 
I  ;  1.  .i.'.'Hc?  Tlie  Judgment  of  the  court 
a-firming  or  setting  aMde.  In  whole  or  Iti 
pin,  e.'.y  action  ot  the  Secretory  shall  be 
fin-l.  F\.h  ect  to  rc'it-w  by  the  Supremo  Court 
c-r  tht  United  S^n'cs  upcn  certiorari  or  certl- 
fi  -.ition  i«s  provi'Jcd  in  section  12.54  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  crnimonceine:!'. 
of  proceedings  under  this  s?.-rion  shall  not, 
unless  so  t-pecmcally  ordered  by  the  Court, 
operate  as  a  st.iy  of  the  Sccrcttry's  action 
"nwoVr.RY 
•■S;c.  225.  If  any  farilUy  of  a  community 
meni.il  health  center  remodeled,  constructed, 
or  acquired  with  funds  provided  under  this 
pan  is.  at  any  time  within  tveiitv  years 
i.fter  the  completion  of  .such  remodelins'  or 
construction  or  after  the  date  of  its  acqui- 
s.liou  with  such  funds — 

■il)  sold  or  translerret'  to  anv  person  or 
entity  (A)  which  is  not  qualified  to  file  an 
appll.  ation  under  section  222,  or  (B)  wnlch 
is  not  approved  as  a  transferee  bv  the  State 
nuencv  of  the  State  in  which  inch  facility  is 
lixaied.  or  h.s  successor;  or 

■■i2i  not  u.^ed  by  a  comir.unity  mental 
hrr.Itli  center  in  the  provisloti  of  cctnnrehen- 
Mve  mental  health  .services,  and  the  Secre- 
tary hai  i-oi  determined  that  there  Is  good 
cau.se  for  termuiailon  of  such  u.se, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  eiiher  the  transferor  or  tlie  transferee 
In  the  case  of  a  sale  or  transtcr  nr  from  the 
owner  in  the  ca.e  of  termination  of  u^e  an 
amount  bearlnr-  the  same  ratio  to  the  then 
Viilue  (as  determined  by  the  aprcement  o£ 
ilie  p  rtles  or  by  action  brought  in  the  dls- 
trtcT  court  ot  the  United  States  for  tie  dis- 
trict in  which  the  rp;iter  l.s  situated)  of  so 
inuih  of  .such  facility  or  center  ns  con- 
stituted an  anproved  prcject  or  projects,  as 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore 
to  the  cost  of  the  coii.struction  of  such  proj- 
ect or  projects.  Such  right  of  recovery  .shall 
not  constitute  a  lien  upon  taah  lacilltv  or 
rentpr  prior  to  Judgment 

■  MONOlTLIl  -iTIOS 

•Skc.  226.  No  grant  may  be  niade  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  con- 
struction or  modern izati. in  of  a  facility  for  a 
community  mental  health  centtr  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  are  no  fund's 
available  under  this  part  for  the  construction 
or  iiiodernii^ation  of  such  facility. 

".\LLOTi!EN'TS  TO  ST.\TtS 

■Sfc.  227.  (a)  In  each  fLscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary i^hall.  in  accordance  wuii  regulations, 
make  allotments  from  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  soction  228  to  the  .several  States 
(with  State  plans  approved  under  section 
237)  on  the  baais  of  1 1 )  tl-.e  population.  (2i 
the  extent  of  the  need  for  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  (3)  the  financb.l  need  of 
the  respective  S(;\tes:  cvocpt  that  no  surii 
allotment  to  any  State,  other  than  the  Vir- 
gin   Isl.-^nds,    Amrri-an    Sanion,    Ouftn,    nnd 


tic  Trn^t  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Inlands  lu 
a  ly  •i^'-'al  year  may  be  less  tlian  SlOO'Joo 
bums  so  allu'tcd  to  a  Sfate  o'her  than"  the 
Virgin  Tciaiids.  Amcritati  Sa:noa.  Gur.ni  t  iid 
the  Tr.f  t  Territory  of  the  Purific  Islnncis*  i  , 
a  h  cat  yp,".r  and  remaining  unobligated  ai 
t'-e  end  of  ;r.,  h  yr-iir  shall  remain  available 
to  ..nrh  Gtaio  for  .such  puipse  in  the  noxt 
fisitl  ypir  f.vid  in  such  v.ar  o:Mv),  m  adrti- 
iia:i  to  tlie  .wms  allotted  lor  s  ich  S'ne  i.T 
fi:>ch  next  afcuX  jcar.  Sums  co  allr.tt.-d  to  f^e 
Virgin  Isl:ind.s.  Amerl\-.n  Sano.i.  Guam  or 
the  Trittt  Territory  of  the  Tacific  Islands  in 
p.  l.z'A  jeir  and  re:p".lnin3  uno-oli  at"d  at 
t'o  e-!d  cf  8U  h  ye.ir  sha'!  r-rr.ain  nrailaV'e 
to  it  for  si.fh  purpose  li  ti  e  npvt  tvo  f.s  n] 
VC>.'.  (and  hi  iuich  yeir.s  onlv),  in  addUion 
to  the  bum.s  nlloltrt"  to  it  for  .•=i:eh  purpose 
I'l  c\:\\  of  .su'h  rcxt  two  h.s;al  yeiTS.     ' 

"ibj  The  amount  or  an  all;tment  uni-'.-r 
si-hsjcilon  (ai  X->  a  State  In  a  fncal  vcpr 
which  t'-^e  Sn-cre'ary  determines  will  not  he 
requirei  by  the  .'^tate  during  the  period  frr 
which  it  is  available  for  the  purpose  r.,r 
which  allotted  shall  be  available  for  re  il- 
lotme.it  by  the  Secretary  f:-om  time  to  time 
(.n  such  tiiite  or  dates  us  he  mav  fi-:  lo 
other  S'ates  wuh  le.-pect  to  which  sr.h  a 
detprmi'iatio'i  has  not  been  made  i  i  pn  - 
portion  to  the  original  allotments  of  such 
Stites  for  su.,-h  fiscal  year,  but  with  s  ich 
proporfionnte  am.uut  for  any  of  swph  oi'u-r 
States  be.n;;  reduced  lo  the  extent  il  e.\ceeds 
the  .sum  the  Secrctarv  estimates  such  State 
nocdi  ;-id  vsill  be  aMe  to  use  during  such 
period:  and  the  total  or  such  reductiors  shall 
he  similarly  realloited  amo:ig  the  Stale, 
v.ho.e  proportionate  amauvls  were  not  .^o 
rrducfd.  Any  amount  so  rcallotted  to  a  Slate 
in  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part 
iif  Usullotnienl  under  .subjection  (a)  m  such 
fiscal  vear 

".\UTHORIZ,VriO.V    r.F    AITRliPRMTIOr.S 

■  Sec.  228.  Th-re  are  authori?:ed  1 1  be  ap- 
propriated SlSOiJ.noo  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
hig  June  30,  1973,  and  SI.t.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  yo.  1076.  for  nWnX- 
ments  under  section  227. 

Part  D— R.xpe  Prevention  and  Co:vTrol 

■■fi.\PE    PREVENTION    ANT    CONTROL 

"Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Secretary  sh.-ili  estab- 
lish Withni  the  National  Institute  of  Men'.il 
Health  an  idenlifialile  administrative  unit  to 
be  known  as  the  N  itioii.Tl  Center  for  the  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Rape  (hereinafter  iii 
this  .section   referred  to  a^   the    Center'!. 

'■(b)(1)  The  Secretary,  acting  tlirough  the 
Center,  may.  directly  or  bv  grant,  carry  out 
the  follow ;ng: 

•■(A)  A  continuing  study  and  invesLi<-atioii 

Of — 

■'ill  Ihe  effectiveness  of  exisliiiu  Fedcr.il 
Stats,  and  local  laws  dealint;  wUh  rape: 

"(il)  the  relationship,  i:  aiiy.  betuee:i 
traditional  leri-l  and  .social  nftitttdes  toward 
i-e.xual  roles,  the  act  of  rape,  and  the  formu- 
lation o(  laws  dealing  with  rape: 

■■|hi)  the  treaimsnt  of  the  victims  ot  rc.pe 
by  law  enforcement  agencies,  hospitals  or 
other  medical  institutions,  prosecutors,  and 
the  courts: 

■'(iv)  the  causes  of  rape,  ideutifyii-g  to  the 
dcf;ree  possible— 

"  1 1)  .social  conditions  wliich  encourage  sex- 
ual attack.s. 

"  I II I  mot  il  alions  of  o.Teiiriers.  and 
"(III)  the  impact  of  the  otfense  on  l!;e  vic- 
tim and  the  family  of  the  victim; 

■■(v)  se.xual  a.s.taults  in  ccrrectional  insti- 
tutions: 

"(vi)  the  actual  iiifidence  of  foreiljle  race 
as  compared  to  the  reported  cases  and  tiis 
reasons  therefor:  and 

•■(V!i)  the  eirectiveness  of  e-xistiui;  privat? 
and  local  and  State  government  education 
and  counseling  progranv;  designed  to  prevent 
and  control  rape. 

"(B)  The  compilation,  annl.v.s;^,  and  pub- 
licfttlcn    Ol    summi-rics    of    the    continuing 
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study  conducted  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  the  research  and  demon.stration  projects 
conducted  under  subparaf^raph  (E).  The 
Secretary  shall  annually  submit  to  the  Con- 
j.ress  a  summary  oi  such  study  and  projects 
to.uether  v.ith  itcoininendations  where  ap- 
pr<ipriate. 

■■(Ci  The  development  and  maime.iance  of 
an  i'.u'orniauon  clearinghouse  wiih  regard 
in  — 

■  .!)    the   preveiiuon   and   control   of  rape: 

■  lii)  the  treatment  and  counseling  of  the 
w  utns  of  rape  and  their  families:  and 

"(iii)  the  rehabilitation  of  ohenders. 
■■(D)   The  compilation  and  publication  of 
training  materials  for  personnel  who  are  en- 
pased  or  intend  lo  engage  in  programs  de- 
sit;iied  to  preveni  and  control  rape. 

•■iE)  .Assist  community  mental  health  cen- 
tc]'-,  and  other  qualified  public  and  nonprofit 
pvnate  entities  in  conducting  research  and 
demonstration  projects  concerning  the  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  rape,  including  proj- 
ects (1)  to  rrscr.rch  and  deinoiistraie  alterna- 
tive methods  of  jihuining,  developing,  imple- 
meming.  and  evnluating  programs  used  in 
the  prevention  and  control  of  rape,  the  treat- 
ment and  counseiin;4  of  victims  of  rape  and 
their  families,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  of- 
fenders; and  lii)  involving  tlie  application 
of  such  methods. 

■•|F)  Ass. St  coinninnily  menial  health  cen- 
ters in  meeting  the  costs  of  providing  con- 
sultation and  education  services  respecting 
rape. 

••(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  rape^  includes  forcible,  statutory,  and 
auempled  rape,  homosexual  a.ssault.s.  and 
other  criminal  a'-saulis. 

■  ic)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
visory connnittee  to  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to  him  on  the  im- 
plementation of  subsection  (b)  The  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  to  such  committee  per- 
sons v.lio  are  particularly  qualified  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee. A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  be  women.  Members  of  the 
.Khi.sory  commiitee  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates,  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiv- 
aletu  of  the  annual  rate  in  elTect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  tlie  General  Schedule,  for  each  day 
Miiciuding  traveltime)  they  are  engaged  In 
tlie  performance  'of  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  advisory  committee  and.  while  so 
seiving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  each  member  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  iticluding  per  diem 
ill  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  Govern- 
nieiit  service  employed  intermittently. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (b),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated S10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
hig  June  30,  1975.  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1976. 

Part    E— General    Provisions 
•■definitions 
■Sec.  235.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 
'■(1)   The  term  'State'  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(2)  Tlie  term  State  agency'  means  the 
State  mental  health  authority  responsible 
lor  the  mental  health  service  part  of  a  State's 
plan  under  section  314(d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare. 

(4)  Tlie  term  'National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council'  means  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council  established  under  sec- 
non  217  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 


■'REGULATIONS 

'Sec.  236.  Regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  administration  of  this  title  shall 


include   provisions   appllcab'e    unifojinlv    to 
all  the  States  which — 

"(1)  prescribe  the  general  m.Miner  in 
which  the  State  agency  of  a  Staie  shall  de- 
lermine  the  priority  of  projects  for  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  on  the  basi.- 
of  the  relative  need  of  the  different  areas  of 
tire  State  for  such  centers  and  their  services 
and  requiring  special  consideratic^n  ff^r 
projects  on  the  basis  of  the  exient  to  which. 
a  center  to  be  assisted  or  establi=lied  upo^: 
completion  of  a  project  (A)  will,  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  centers  owned 
or  operated  by  the  applicant  for  the  project 
or  affiliated  or  associated  with  surh  r.ppli- 
canr.  provide  comprehensive  mental  health 
.cervices  for  residents  of  a  partclular  com- 
munity or  communities,  or  iB)  will  be  pan 
of  or  closely  associated  with  a  gener.-.l  hos- 
pital: 

■■I  2)  prescribe  general  standards  for  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  for  centers  of  diher- 
ent  cla.sses  and  in  difierent  types  of  location: 
and 

"i3l  require  that  the  State  plan  of  a  Stale 
submitted  under  section  237  provide  for  ade- 
quate community  mental  health  centers  lor 
people  residing  in  the  State,  and  provide  for 
adequate  community  mental  health  centers 
to  furnish  needed  services  for  persons  unable 
to  pay  therefor. 

The  Federal  Hospital  Council  (established  bv 
.section  641  of  the  Public  Health  Act )  and  the 
National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council 
shall  be  consulted  by  the  Secretary  before 
the  issuan -e  of  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"STATE    PLAN 

"Sec.  237.  (a)  A  State  plan  for  ihe  pro- 
vision of  comprehensive  mental  health  serv- 
ices within  a  State  shall  be  comprised  of  the 
following  two  parts: 

"(1)  An  administrative  part  containing 
provisions  respecting  the  administration  oi 
the  plan  and  related  matters.  Such  part 
shall— 

■■(A)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  to  consult  with  the  State 
agency  in  administering  such  plan  which 
council  shall  include  (1)  representatives  o! 
nongovernment  organizations  or  groups,  and 
of  State  agencies,  concerned  with  planning, 
operation,  or  utilization  of  community  men- 
tal health  centers  or  other  mental  health  fa- 
cilities, and  (11)  representatives  of  consumers 
and  providers  of  the  services  provided  by  such 
centers  and  facilities  who  are  familiar  with 
the  need  for  such  services; 

"(B)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  require,  and 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports: 

•'(C)  provide  that  the  State  agencv  will 
from  time  to  thne,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  the  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  appropriate  modifications 
thereof  which  it  considers  necessary;   and 

■■(D)  include  provisions,  meeting  such  re- 
quirements as  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
may  prescribe,  relating  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on 
a  merit  basis. 

"{2)  A  services  and  facilities  part  contain- 
ing provisions  respecting  services  to  be  of- 
fered within  the  State  by  community  mental 
health  centers  and  provisions  respecting  fa- 
cilities for  such  centers.  Such  part  shall— 
"(A)  be  consistent  with  the  mental  health 
services  part,  of  the  State's  plan  under  sec- 
tion 314(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 
"(B)  set  forth  a  program  for  community 
mental  health  centers  within  the  State  d) 
which  is  based  on  a  statewide  inventory  of 
existing  facilities  and  a  survey  of  need  for 
the  comprehensive  mental  health  services 
described  In  section  201(b);  (ii)  which  con- 


io;-;ns  v.ith  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
.-ecieia:^;,-  under  section  236:  and  (ui)  which 
sh.il!  provide  for  adequate  community  men- 
tal health  ce:iters  to  furni.sh  needed  .services 
for  per.sons  unable  to  pay  therefor; 

■iCi  .-or  forth  ihe  relative  nee.i.  deter- 
::i;ned  in  accoi'dance  with  ihe  regu:rtt:ons 
prec-crioed  under  section  236.  for  ihe  proj- 
C--S  included  in  ihe  program  defcribei  in 
-"hparagrapii  iBi.  and,  in  the  ca^e  of  proj- 
c^--  m-der  pail  C.  provide  for  the  comple'ion 
■  f  ■  1  projects  in  the  order  of  such  re:a»^ive 
•.:'•'.•:': 

"I  D)  etnphasize  the  provision  of  outpatient 
-irvice.s  by  communiiy  mental  health  centers 
as  a  preferable  al'arnati\e  to  inpa;  tent  hos- 
pital srevices;  and 

"lE)  provide  minimum  standards  ra  be 
fixed  in  ilie  discretion  of  tlie  State)  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  centers  which 
leceive  Federal  aid  under  this  title  and  pro- 
\ide  for  enforcement  of  such  standards  witn 
respect  to  projects  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary u.ider  tliis  title. 

"lb)  The  Slate  agency  .shall  adir.:.ii-:er 
.■!•  ;  ■.;;-.e;--.  .se  the  administiatio.i  of  tlie  .-^tate 
jca.i. 

■■|C)  A  Slate  shall  submit  a  Slate  p;,Mi  in 
-u-h  form  and  nanner  as  ihe  Secretary  shall 
'jy  regulation  prescribe.  The  Secreiar;,  .-hall 
approve  any  a: ale  plan  i and  any  modifica- 
■.o:i  thereof!  .vhich  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary 
siiall  not  finally  disapprove  a  .State  plan  ex- 
cept after  reasonable  nolice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  to  the  State. 

■'idiili  .At  ilie  request  of  any  .S'ate.  a 
portion  of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of 
.State  under  section  227  for  any  fiscal  year 
sliall  be  available  to  pay  one-half  lor  su.-h 
^mailer  share  as  the  State  may  req-ies'  i  of 
the  expenditures  found  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
minis'ration  of  tlie  provisions  of  the  S'ate 
plan  approved  under  this  section  v.hiih  re- 
late to  the  construction  projects  for  facili- 
ties for  community  mental  health  ceiuers: 
except  that  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
tlie  total  of  the  allotments  of  such  Stale  for 
any  fiscal  year,  or  $50,000.  whichever  is  les.s, 
shall  be  available  for  such  purpose.  Amounts 
made  available  to  any  State  under  this  para- 
graph from  its  allotment  or  allotments  under 
section  227  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  such  expenditures  (referred  to 
m  the  preceding  sentence)  during  such  fis- 
cal year  or  the  following  fiscal  year.  Payments 
of  amounts  due  under  this  paragraph  may 
he  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
inent.  and  in  such  installments,  as  the  Sec 
retarv  may  determine. 

■  i2i  Any  amount  paid  under  paracraph 
1 1  )  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  sliall  be 
paid  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  ey- 
pended  from  State  sources  for  each  vear  for 
.administration  of  such  provisions  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  this  section  not 
less  than  the  total  amount  expended  for 
such  purposes  from  such  sources  during  i:-,e 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

"CATCHMENT    AREA    REVIEW 

■■Slc.  238.  Each  agency  of  a  State  v,  ";;:,h 
administers  or  supervises  the  adminisir.ition 
of  a  State's  health  planning  functions  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  314ia) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  In 
consullation  with  that  State's  mental  health 
authority,  periodically  review  the  catchment 
areas  of  the  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters loca-ed  in  that  State  to  ( 1 )  insure  that 
the  size  of  such  areas  are  such  that  the 
services  to  be  provided  through  the  centers 
(including  their  satellites)  serving  the  areas 
are  available  and  accessible  to  the  residents 
of  the  areas  promptly,  as  appropriate.  {2) 
insure  tht  the  boundaries  of  such  areas  con- 
form, to  the  extent  practicable,  with  relevant 
boundaries  of  political  subdivisions,  school 
districts,  and  Federal  and  State  health  and 
.social  service  programs,  and  (3)    insure  that 
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tiie  boundaries  of  such  areas  eliminate  to 
the  extent  pos.sib!e.  Ijarriers  to  access  to 
tlie  services  of  the  centers  serving  ihe  areas 
uiclutlin:.'  burners  re.ultin?  from  an  area'J 
piiyaii.;!  cbaracteri.siics.  its  re:-:dentlAl  pat- 
t'-ni.'.  its  economic  nud  sorit.i  ttrcnpin^v  -iicl 
avaiu-.ble  trauapcrtallon.  t>  •  -  - 

•5T^TE    C'.VTCOI     t,V     OM  RATIONS 

isEX.  239.  Excfrj.t  as  o!l«er\vL-5e  *pecifR:il!v 
provided,  nothing  in  tliis,  mie  shall  be  con'- 
-s'r.ied  :.i  conferrn-.t:  on  ai:v  Fcaer.,1  c.llici-i 
or  employee  the  ri^hi  to  e.^r.-isc  ui.v  super- 
\i,ion  or  control  over  ihe  itdmlni^lration. 
porsoniiel.  maimciuince.  oi'  operullon  oi  iinv 
lomimiiy  ment.il  heallij  teiiler  aiiH  rcspe.l 
to  wratli  any  iiu'.tis  have  been  i.r  m.,,  l-,. 
e-.pi'i  c'.cti  (inuer  ihii  title. 

"atcoitDs  AKn  Airirr 
'  S!  241).  (a)  Each  recipient  oi  a«Bi.sLunfe 
under  this  title  shnll  keep  such  records  a^i 
the  Seiret.iry  shall  pre.'icrlbp.  inc.Midni"  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  ninr.uut  and  dls- 
po.siti(.n  by  such  recipient  of  the  procfeds 
or  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  in  connectio*]  v.lth  which 
such  as'lstance  i.s  f;iven  or  used,  and  tl.p 
Jimouiu  of  tha'  portion  of  the  cost  oi  I'lc 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  othtr 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  State-,  or  anv  of  their 
duly  iiuthori7cd  representative.";  shall  hivf 
access  for  the  purpo-e  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  l,ooks.  documents,  papers  aiHl 
record.^  of  the  rec:nient.=  tliat  are  pertinetc 
to  the  :is-i.':ti.nce  received  under  tliis  ti.'ie 

"NO.NDl-pI.IC.\TIu.\- 

"^f  241.  In  determiniiit;  llie  imiouiu  •■: 
any  giant,  under  pau  A.  B.  r  r  C  lor  tiie  cost, 
of  any  project  there  sliall  be  excluded  from 
such  costs  an  aniL.unt  equal  to  the  sum  ol 
(1)  the  amount  of  any  other  Federal  grant 
which  the  applicant,  for  such  t;rant  has  ob- 
tained, or  1..  ;i.ssured  of  obtainim..  with  re- 
spect to  .-ucli  project,  and  i2)  the  amouir 
Oi  any  lum-PcUeral  funds  required  to  Ije  ex- 
pended us  a  condition  of  siuh  flier  Fedcr.:! 
gram. 

"DCfERMIN.MIOM   OF   PDVERrV    ARI  \ 

■>•«<■.  2.12.  F.r  purposes  of  any  determina- 
tion bv  the  Secretary  under  this  title  as  to 
whc'htr  anr  urban  or  rural  area  is  a  poverty 
nre.-'..  'he  Secetnry  mav  not  determine  that 
an  area  is  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  arc, 
unless — 

"i  1)  such  area  containii  one  or  more  sub- 
areas  which  un  characterized  as  si'bare.is 
of  povcriv. 

"(2)  the  ponulation  of  .«.uch  subarea  or 
snbart-as  constitutes  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  population  of  such  rural  or  urban  area- 
and 

"(3)  the  proiect.  fatiliiv.  t.r  aclivitv  in 
ronnectinn  with  which  such  determination 
1"?  made,  does,  or  (when  completed  or  put 
Into  operation)  will,  serve  the  needs  of  tl;e 
residents  of  such  subarea  or  subarea? 

"PROTErrlON    OF   PERSONAt    RIGUrs 

"S:(..  243.  In  makint'  grants  under  puns 
A  and  H.  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps 
ns  m.-iy  be  rec^-s-ary  to  assure  that  no  in- 
dividual .=hall  be  made  th.e  sublect  of  any  re- 
search Involvlm;  ."urijery  which  is  carried 
out  (III  whole  or  In  pf.rt»  with  funds  under 
such  grants  unie.ss  such  individual  e.xpliclllv 
agrees  to  become  a  subject  of  .-u<ii  research 
"RrtMnnisEMFNr 

'Srr.  244  Tlip  Secretary  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  bv  law.  work  with  States, 
private  in<=urer=.  ci^mmiinity  mental  health 
centers,  and  other  appropriate  entities  to 
a^ure  that  comniiinity  menial  health  cen- 
ters shall  be  eir-lble  for  reimbursement  for 
their  mental  henlth  services  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  E.neral  hosj^itaLs  r.nd  other  llc'>nsed 
providers. 
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"short    TlrLK 
•SFf.  245.  This  title  mav  be  cited  .%s  f.ie 
'Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act.'. 

Srr.  234.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
233  shall  take  effect  as  of  .Julv  i.  1974. 

Hff.  235.  (a)  Not  later  tlian  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .^ct  the 
Secretary  cf  Health.  Education,  and  Wel.faro 
shall  mal'ie  n  report  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House 
of  Representative-  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  benale  scl- 
tliig  forth  a  pliin.  to  be  carried  out  tn  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years,  'or  the  extension  of  com- 
prehensive mental  hcalih  .-.ervKes  throuth 
comnuuiity  mental  healih  centers  to  persons 
in  all  areas  In  which  there  is  a  deinonslrated 
need  for  such  services,  ^:uch  plan  shall  at 
a  minimum,  indicate  on  a  phased  ba.sid  the 
niur.ber  of  per.sons  to  be  served  bv  .such  serv- 
ices and  an  estimat?  of  the  cn.>,t  and  person- 
Kel  retunrements  needed  to  provide  .such 
services. 

(b)  Not  later  than  eighieen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  eivactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  oi  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  .submit  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Comnie.-ce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reAenip.tives  and  the  Committee  on  l.ab<.- 
and  Public  Welfare  of  tho  Senate  a  report 
setung  forth  (  u  national  stand.ards  for  care 
provided  by  communitv  mental  health  cen- 
ters, and  (2>  criteria  fur  evaluation  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  and  tne  riual- 
itr  of  the  .services  provided  by  the  cenlov.-. 
PAi:r    D— MiGRAN-r   Hkaltii    CENTErrs 

MIC.RAN-T     HEALTH     CE.N'TtRS 

Ktc.  241.  (a)  Section  310  of  tlie  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
XoliuA>  : 

■  •VII..RAM'     IIKAI.IM 

"Str  aio.  (a  I  For  puipo.ses  of  thi^  ec- 
lion: 

111  The  term  'migrant.  luv.Uh  center- 
nieaiis  an  entity  which  cither  through  Its 
staff  and  supporting  resources  or  through 
conaacls  or  cooperative  arranL-ements  wiTh 
other  public  or  private  entities  pro-.  Ide.s — 

"lAi  piimarv  liealih  services. 

'■(B)  as  may  be  appropriate  for  parltcular 
centers,  siipplemenral  health  services  neces- 
sary ti.r  the  adet|uate  .support  of  primary 
health  services, 

'•(C)  referral  to  providers  oi  supplemental 
health  services  and  payment,  as  appropriate 
and  feasible,  tor  their  provision  of  such 
service?. 

"(D)  enviromneiual  health  servicer  in- 
cluding, as  may  be  appropriate  for  pari.i.'-ular 
centers  the  detedion  and  alleviation  of  un- 
healthliil  conditions  as.sociated  with  water 
supply,  sewage  treatment.  .s<iiid  waste  dis- 
posal, rodent  and  parasitic  infestation  field 
oanitation,  hoiisin-.  and  other  environment;!! 
tactors  related  to  heolih, 

•■(E)  as  may  be  appropriate  for  particula-- 
centers,  infectious  and  parasitic  disease 
screening  and  control. 

■•(P)  as  may  be  appropririte  for  parlicul.^r 
centers,  accident  prevention.  Including  pre- 
ventioa  of  exce,-,sive  pesticide  exrx-sure  and 
"iG)  information  on  the  availability  and 
proper  use  of  health  services 
for  migratory  agricultural  wrrker.s,  sci.soned 
ai,ricultural  workers,  and  the  membe.-s  of  the 
families  Of  such  migratorv  and  seasoned 
v. orders,  within  the  area  it  .serves  (referred 
to  in  this  section  as  a  'catchment  area') 

■  (2)  The  term  'migratorv  a^ricuitura! 
worker  means  an  individual  whose  princlnal 
employment  is  in  agriculture  on  a  sea'-.nal 
basis,  who  lias  been  so  employed  within  the 
last  twenty-four  mouihs,  and  who  establishes 
for  the  purposes  of  each  emplovm,  nt  a  tem- 
porary abode. 

"(3)  Tlie  term  'seasonal  ngrlciiltural 
wor<ier  meatis  an  indivldu.al  whose  principal 
employment  Is  in  agriculture  on  .<»  seasonal 
b.a5l^  ard  who  is  not  a  migratory  .igricultnr..l 


"(4)  The  term   agriculture'  means  farn.in.. 
in  iiil  its  branches,  inclurling —  ~ 

■■(A)   cultivation  and  tilL^ge  '.f  r!ie  pc  i! 

"iB)  the  production,  cultivation,  grov'iu.: 
atid  harvesting  of  any  co:nmoditv  grown  c  1' 
in,  or  iis  an  adjunct  to  or  p.irt  ofa  commod-' 
ity  groun  in  oj.  ,,[,    ,5,^  i;,,u^i    j,m| 

"|C(  any  practice  (including  pi'ep.^raiion 
ai.d  proce.ssing  for  market  and  rit  livery  to 
.storage  or  t.i  mar!;el  or  to  carriers  for  t-an- 
porlation  to  market)  performed  bv  a  furirer 
or  Oil  B  larm  incident  to  or  in  coajumuo  1 
wuh  n:i  activity  described  in  subparagraph 

••(.■>)  The  tenn  •hlMh  impact  area'  me.i>is  a 
heaitii  .^prvlce  area  or  oriier  area  which  ha 
not,  less  than  six  thousand  mi>?r.(torv  a<'ri- 
culiuril  v.fikers  and  .■;o.,--onal  afiricuUt^ri'i 
workci-ci  residing  -.vithin  its  bouadnvjt.s  ft'- 
more  ti-.;.ii  two  months  in  anv  calendar  year 
III  conipittmg  tlie  number  of  workc-.=  re<idiV  • 
m  an  area,  there  shall  be  included  as  worker', 
the  members  of  the  families  of  such  workc-;' 

■•(0)    The    term    'primary   health    .-^crviciV 
n^.e.ins   - 

_  -(A)  seruces  o;  phv.^ici.ir.s  .aid  wrerc 
tea-ible  services  of  physicians'  as.sistants  at;ci 
ir.uve  ciinicians: 

•(B)   diagnostic  laboi-atoiy  ai-d  radioio.i  ■ 
service;-: 

■(C)  prr-v'iti-e  ne.'il'li  services  (incUidi;- 
children  s  eye  and  ear  examinations  to  de'cr"- 
minc  ihe  need  for  vision  and  hearlnc  coner- 
Iton.   perinatal   .services,   well   child  \s!;rvice- 
and  fannly  planning  .■^ervues): 

"(O)   emergency  medicyl  services; 

'  (E)  tran.sporlation  service.s  as'  i-rtiu  rxl 
!■  r  adtcpiatf  patient  care:  and 

■■<Fi  preventive  dcnt.^1  s(- vice 
_    ■■(7)   The  term  'supplemental  heal.h  sr  rv- 
ices    means  .services  which  are  not  included 
as  primary  health  -service.,  and   whi,  1;  are  - 

■■(A)  ho.^pital  services; 

"iBi   hiime  healih  .servirt-s; 

"(Ci  extended  care  facUijy  .-er-.  ices; 

"(U)  rthabilitinive  services  (tncludin  ■ 
Piiysi.-al  li'.eraiiy)  aid  long-term  nhvsicM 
medicine; 

■  (£1  nieutiil  health  service-s; 

■  iFi  dental  service.^; 
'■(G)   vi-sion  services; 
"(H)  allied  health  srrx  ues; 
■'(I)   i)'.utriiuu'cuticiil  service;-; 
■■(J)    tlierapetitic  radiologic  .sen  ices; 
"(K)  public  health  .services  (Includii;.;  nu- 
trition education  and  .--ocial  servicesi; 

■'(I.)  health  edticution  .service,;  and 
"(.\li  services  uhich  promote  and  faciiiinv 
optimal  u.sf  of  primary  health  service.-'  and 
the  -services  referred  to  in  ttie  precedinf:  sub- 
paragntphs  ol  thi-.  paragraph,  including.,  if  a 
substantial  number  of  the  individuals  in  the 
population  .served  by  a  migrant  health  center 
are  of  limited  En^lihh-.speakir.g  abiUtv,  the 
.services  of  outreach  workers  tHient  in  the 
language  .spoken  by  a  pred.'inin.uit  number 
of  such  individuals. 

*■(  b)  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  .shall  assign  to  high 
impact  areas  and  any  other  areas  (where 
appropriate)  priorities  for  the  provision  of 
assistance  under  this  section  to  project.s  and 
programs  in  such  .-xreas.  'llie  highest  priorities 
lor  such  assistance  .'-nail  be  .is:;igi:ed  to  arens 
in  which  reside  the  greatest  number  of  mi- 
gratory agrictiltural  wotkeis  and  the  mem- 
bers of  fhea-  families  for  the  longest  p-ri<(l 
of  time. 

"(2)  No  tipplication  for  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)  for  a  project  In  an  are;* 
which  has  no  migratory  agricultural  workers 
may  be  appiincd  unless  grants  have  been 
proMded  for  all  approved  applications  under 
SUCH  subsections  for  pr<-)jecLs  in  arcis  \utli 
migratory  agrirultural  workers. 

■■(cnl)(A)  Ihe  .Seerciary  may.  in  uicord- 
.".nee  with  tlie  prioritic;s  a.,sii.ued  under  suh- 
sectipii  (b)(1),  nu'^e  gianL,  to  public  and 
Jionprcifil  private  entities  i..r  projects  tn 
pl.iii  :.nd  develop  migrant  hcUth  center.. 
which  will  serte  migratory  agricultural 
workers,  seasciial  ..griculturai  workers,  and 
Ihe  mcmbfts  r,f  n^.  lamilii  ,  v!  ;.iich  n,i-'a- 
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to:y  and  seasonal  v.arkcr.s,  :;i  high  .nt;3a!.; 
arcus.  A  project  lor  v^^laicli  a  grant  n..iy  be 
irade  v.tider  this  sulrparagrapli  may  Include 
tl.o  cost  of  the  Ecqui.-;ltxon  Biid  modcrniza- 
liou  of  CAibtiiig  buildings  tintltiding  the 
coots  of  aniorti.;ing  the  principal  oi",  and 
paying  tlie  interest  on,  loans)  and  tiiC  costs 
cjf  pro.idmg  training  related  to  tlie  niaii- 
.igcnicnt  01  ni'graiu  heaUli  center  j'ro^"\:ns, 
a'ld  .shaH  include — 

"(i)  an  asc^essmcnt  of  l!:c  •..-•oa  that  the 
■•vorkers  (and  the  mcniber-s  o;  tlie  farnilles 
.if  .sueli  workers)  prcpcscd  to  bo  served  by 
;l,e  migrant  health  center  for  which  the 
projoft  is  undertaken  have  for  piimary 
health  services,  supplemental  IjCar.h  serv- 
ices,  and   environniental   health  services; 

"(ii)  the  design  of  a  migrant  health 
Center  program  for  btic'n  v.-orkers  and  the 
members  cf  their  families,  based  on  -uch 
:issebs:ncnt; 

"(iii)  efforts  to  .  cc.irc,  v,;thiii  the  pro- 
posed catchment  area  of  .such  center,  finan- 
cial and  professional  assistance  arid  support 
1.  r  the  project;  and 

"(iv)  initiation  and  encouragement  of 
c'^ii'.iiniing  communrj  Involvement  in  Vie 
Uevelopmeiit  and  operation  of  the  project. 

"(B)  The  Secretai-y  may  make  grants  to 
cr  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and  non- 
profit private  entities  for  projects  to  plan 
and  develop  prcjgrams  In  areas  in  •Rhlch  no 
migrant  health  center  exists  and  In  which 
not  more  than  six  thousand  migratory  agri- 
cultural v.-orkers  and  their  families  reside 
for  more  than  two  inontlxs — 

"(i)  for  tiie  provision  of  emerpcacj  care 
t->  rniyratorv  r.?:ricultur.-d  workers,  seasonal 
agricultural  workers,  and  the  members  of 
families  cf  .<-uc]i  migrat.-ry  and  ■ac.-.:y.-i:\l 
worker.:; 

"(il)  for  the  provision  of  pfimary  care  '.as 
(i.r,:ird  in  rcgul.ii ion.s  o^  the  Secreiary)  for 
.-■Itch  wcrkers  nud  the  mcribprs  o:' '  their 
I  uniiies; 

"(Iii)  for  the  development  of  ttrrange- 
•iicnts  with  existing  i.-cilitlcs  to  p'-ovidc  prl- 
m.ary  health  .services  mot  included  .to  prl- 
ini-ry  care  as  defined  under  regnlaiior.s 
iiiiaer  clau.'ie  (ii))  to  such  workers  ..nd  the 
members  of  their  fatnilies;  or 

"tiv)  wl-iich  o'clicrwi.-^e  imprc'-e  -.lie  :,::\:\h 
of  Euch  workers  and  their  fdiiiiUcs. 
.^r.y  stt-h  program  niay  include  tiie  .icquisi- 
tioii  and  modernization  of  e.XLSiing  buildings 
and  the  cost  of  providing  tr.iiiiiiig  related 
U  The  management  01  pie-^ran.  .  a:,;s;ed  uu- 
Ut  tins  subparagraph. 

■■i2)  Not  more  thai;  two  g;  ant..  ma>-  'oe 
i-.ade  under  paragraph  (li(A)  for  -.lie  same 
project,  and  U'  a  grant  or  contract  Is  made 
>;r  et.tered  into  under  p.n'aeraph  (TiiE)  for 
fi  project,  no  oil.cr  grant  or  contnicv  uiidcr 
tlia'i  pcrsgraph  niaj  be  i-,iade  or  fiiteied 
iiilo  for  the  projc'. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  .:fy  er:i.t  inadi:  .  Mder 
paragraph  iD  for  any  pr_>je't  .-Ival]  'ne  (^etir- 
iiiined  by  the  ac-ii  tary. 

■■td)(i)(Ai  The  Sifci..:-/  nviv.  U.  ..'voTd- 
r.nco  with  prioiiiies  as.=igned  under 
tlon    (b)i!),  make   grants  for  the 
opeiaiion   of   juiijiic   and   noupi-olit 
migrant  health  criiiers  in  hij,h  iinpa 

"(B)  The  Secietary  miv.  in  accordance 
vlih  piioriiies  as.^igned  under  .sai..sec-i.!oii 
(■J)i!).  nialte  grants  foi-  the  costs  of  the 
operation  of  inibllc  iir.d  nonproiit  entities 
wiiich  ini.end  10  beco.ue  migrant  htal,h  cen- 
ters, which  provide  healih  services  in  high 
impact  r.reas  to  migratory  aRrlonllurul  work- 
ir.-<.  sea-sonal  agricultural  workers,  and  th<? 
members  of  the  fan-.Uies  of  such  tnigratory 
i'-cl  .s;e.tsonal  workers,  but  v. 'I'li  re- pect  'lO 
w-hich  he  is  unable  to  m..kc  each  of  tlie 
tleicrminatlon.s  recpiired  by  subsection  (f) 
12).  N'ot  more  Ihr.n  tv  o  grants  mav  be  nvtcie 
under  this  -'-abparagraijli  lor  ?'.\y  eiu:". y. 

"tC)  The  Secreiary  may  make  g.-ii.i  .'.  to 
r.!-d  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
i'onprofit  private  entif  ie.s  Tor  projects  for  the 
'■•i>'-t.'.  >oJi  (if  prograiiis  in  t,rta.3  in  vhlcii  no 


subsec- 
jsts  of 
private 
1  areas. 


migrauL  he;.;iU  cv-uti  ex.i,--  ..i.d  1:)  .-.'.ue:! 
not  more  than  .six  lhc-u..iind  nngr.ilory  agri- 
c'Ltilural  workers  and  ihcir  lifi,  .lies' le.-^ide 
for  more  than  l\:o  nionlhs — 

"(i)  lor  the  provision  of  enitigency  care 
to  migratory  agricultural  workers,  .sea.soiial 
agricultural  wcrkers.  and  liic  inen-'oer.^  of 
the  families  of  sjch  ii;i.'!aiM;y  M.d  sc.isonal 
u  orkei  s; 

"(ii)  for  the  provi.,:(.n  of  pii.i.urv  care  (as 
deancd  in  regulations  of  the  Secrctar>  )  for 
.sucJi  wovkcr.'i  and  tl.e  n.eiiibe;.-,  of  titelr 
families; 

"(iii)  for  the  dovelopment  of  ji:rf  i...eni.?at.s 
with  existing  facilities  to  provide  primary 
health  services  (not  included  r.s  primal y 
care  as  defined  under  regtilaiairis  under 
clause  (ii))  to  such  workei.-.  a:id  the  ;;. em- 
bers of  their  faniilie,-;  cr 

"(iv)  which  otlierM  i:.e  iinijuj-ie  the  heaUh 
of  such  workcis  and  ti.e  n;e:nbtrs  of  li-.eir 
fa.milies. 

.'V'-iy  such  progrnm  may  inelu'ie  tiie  aeq.ilsi- 
tioa  and  modemization  of  e.xi-tii.,-;  builciiiig.s 
and  the  cost  of  providing  trai-iiug  related 
to  the  management  of  pr^g'atns  r.s-i^ted 
under  this  subparagraph. 

"(2)  The  costs  for  which  a  gnir.t  mav 
be  made  under  pt^ragraph  d  )  (A)  or  (1 1  (BJ 
may  Include  tlie  costs  of  acqnirhig  and 
modernizing  existing  buUdi.igs  (including 
the  costs  of  amortizing  the  piineipal  01.  and 
paying  the  interest  on,  loans);  and  the  costs 
for  which  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
U!ider  paragraph  (1)  may  Include"  the  costs 
of  providing  training  related  to  the  provision 
of  prhuary  hetdth  services,  supplemental 
health  services,  and  euvironineiital  health 
services,  and  to  the  maiiagemei,  o:  migrant 
health  center  programs. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  anv  grain  ina.ie  under 
paragraph  d)  shall  I>e  deicr.i::nod  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(e)  The  Secre'i,ary  may  eii'.rr  ii'.to  1  on- 
trscis  with  public  and  private  entities  to  — 
"(1)  assist  the  States  iu  tJie  iniplementa- 
tion  and  enforcement  of  acceptable  environ- 
mental health  standards,  including  enforce- 
ment of  staudai-ds  for  .sanltatlun  ui  migrant 
labor  camps  and  applicable  Fe^le:  .i;  ...id  Suite 
pesticide  control  standards;  and 

"t2)  conduct  projects  and  s: r.dies  ti;  as- 
sist the  several  States  and  eir.;.;es  v.iiicii 
liave  received  grants  or  contraeis  under  fuis 
section  in  the  assessment  of  p:-j'j:om3  re- 
lated t3  camp  and  field  saii;t.iion.  pesticide 
hazards,  and  other  environmental  health 
hazards  to  which  niigratoiy  agricult  ural 
w-orkers,  seasonal  agricultural  -.vo.kers.  and 
members  of  iheir  families  are  exposed. 

"(f)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)  and  no  contra -i  may  be 
entered    into    u'lder    subsec  io.i     lei(l)iB), 


applicatioii 


lanner    and 
he  "^ec- 
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(d)(n(C),    or     (e)     unless 

therefor   is  submitted   to.   and   ajiproved   by, 

Lhe  Secretary.  Such  an  appl;ca-'.::n  shall  be 

submitted    in    such    form   an  J 

siiall  contain  such  iuforiiia;;o 

retary  shall  prescribe.  An  application  fur  a 

grant,  or  contract  whicii  wili  c-i\er  the  cj~is 

of  niodtrul^iing  a  building  .':h.i,;   i.iolud  ■.   lu 

addition    to   otiicr    infoinia 

the  Secretary — 

"(A)    a  de.^crip-.; 
ii-S. 

••(B)    plans  and 
ernlzation,  and 

"(C)  reasonable  assurance  thai  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  eon.ra.iiors 
or  subcontractors  in  the  pei'.'-jrmance  of 
-.vork  on  the  modernisation  of  tiic  building 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rat-es  n.-<t  le-s  than 
those  prevailing  on  shn.Iai-  wo'i:  in  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Sc .retary  of 
Labor  in  accjrdancc  wit!:  th:  A^:  of  Mnrc.b 
3,  1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a- '^Vea  5.  k';.j.v.i  as 
the  Davis-Bacou  Act; . 

The  Se--:eiary  of  Labor  shall  ha^  "  vi']-,  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  r-.-urrcd  to  in 
suoparagraph   iC)    the  amh.  rr.\-  .ind  fm-c- 


ii  ...s  -,£1  lonli  111  Reo:,:,anli;a'.;on  P...-.  M,;::.- 
bcred  14  oi  iOJO  (15  F.R.  317C;  5  U.S.C.  .^ip- 
pendix)  and  section  2  of  the  .\c:  of  J, me  13, 
U>.34  .40U.S.C.  276c). 

■i2)  Tiie  Secretary  may  not  appr.^-, e  r.  1 
appl,  ation  for  a  gran-,  under  subsection  id) 
iDiA)  unless  Lhe  Secretary  determines  that 
the  e.ili^y  'or  which  the  application  is  sub- 
miiua  ii>  a  migrant  health  center  iv.ithi.i 
the  ine:ir:3)g  of  SM'Dsection  ib)iii)  and 
tliat  — 

'•(A)  tli°  pritiiiiry  liealth  forvi.^es  oi  tlie 
'•eni.er  will  be  arailablo  and  accessible  in  the 
center's  catchment  art  a  promptly,  a^  appro- 
priat?.  and  ia  a  manner  which  iissuret  con- 
tii.uit  \': 

"(B)  tin  .  1  ntf-r  v.;il  ha.i'e  oigaui_a;ioi..->.l 
arrangeme'.t.i,  e.MablisV.ed  in  aeeordancc  with 
rcu:u;a;ir-n.s  01  tlie  Secretary,  lor  ti)  a.i  on- 
jiOing  quality  a--:'.urance  progratn  tiiicludi.K 
utili'.auon  ami  peer  review  ivstenis)  roajX'Ct- 
ing  the  centers  services,  and  ni)  mpin'ain- 
i.i'T  tlie  coniidenti&hty  of  patient  record.-: 

"iC)  the  center  will  demonstrate  itr.  t- 
naiicial  rc-.-pi  usibiliiy  by  tlie  tise  of  sucJl 
accoiintiiig  piocedtire.s  and  other  reqvtirc- 
nip.iis  as  Jiii-:  be  prv  libed  by  tiie  be.re- 
tary; 

••(D)  the  center  <:,  lies  or  will  have  a 
contractual  or  other  u.ranpe;ne;it  -witii  the 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  it  prot. de- 
services  wl'icii  agency  adnilui.-ie.-s  or  s'lipcr- 
\ises  the  adiiilnlstra'aon  of  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  tlie  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  the  payment  of  all  or  a  part 
of  tlic  centers  costs  iu  providing  health  serv- 
icer \o  per.-e'iis  who  are  eligible  for  medicBl 
a.-.sisuuice  .inder  such  a  Stat^  plan,  or  i.ii  li.is 
made  or  v  ill  lutilte  every  reasona'ile  etlori  10 
enter  iuit.  .-.ueii  an  aiTKn^enient: 

'  iK)  the  center  lias  made  or  will  make  and 
'.-.ill  continue  to  make  every  reasonable  eftori, 
to  collect  uj^i-^ropriate  leiiiibursement  ior  its 
COS.-  in  pi'o',  idintr  healih  seivices  to  persons 
V  lio  r-re  entitled  to  insiirance  bcneh-s  u:ider 
title  XVIII  01  the  Social  Security  Act,  to 
aied.c'dl  assisiaiice  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
pioved  uiidei-  title  XIX  01  such  Act,  or  to 
i.ssistence  fur  mtdical  expenses  under  .inv 
otjier  ptioli.:  a.ssistance  program  01  p'lvaie 
health  in.->ui-uii:o  pr<jgram; 

(F)  the  eciii-tr  li)  hcts  prepared  a  S' ?-ied- 
iile  01  iees  or  pHymeius  for  -Jie  p;ovi.s:<-.T!  of 
its  services  desl;.'ned  to  cover  its  rea^onable 
Ceisls  of  operation  and  a  corresponding  sched- 
ule of  discounts  to  t>e  applied  to  tlie  pa>meni 
01  such  fee.i  or  pavmeius.  which  disce.nuts 
are  adju.sied  on  tlie  basis  01  the  pat.eiii^o 
ability  to  p:iy.  iii)  has  ii..aue  and  will  coii- 
t.uuo  to  make  every  rea.>onable  eflort  il)  10 
iiccuie  f.'om  patienii  p,;ymem  for  .ser'.iees  i.i 
aecordcnce  with  such  schedules,  and  (lli  t<j 
eoilc.;  reimhursemcut  for  health  scrvncs 
;  J  pel  sous  de.scribed  in  subpaii.t;raph  lEi  on 
the  ba- -c  oi  the  full  aniovint  cf  fees  and 
pa.Miii  nt;-.  f-ir  siicii  st.yi'~t-s  without  appDci.- 
liou  of  aiiV  discount,  snd  dnj  li£.s  suoi  nitt.i 
i.i  ti.f  fcc.;retary  such  icpo;.ls  us  he  m..  re- 
quire to  Qettiniinc  coinpl'ancc  v.it.h  iiii 
suiip..'agraph; 

iGi  tliC  eeiiic-r  has  esutbiished  a  j;oven.- 
::■  bo.nd  which  (i)  Is  composed  of  indi- 
Mduuls  a  n.ajority  of  wnoai  are  btin£  ter'td 
b>  the  oe-iier  and  whu.  as  a  gtciip.  represent 
the  individi'tils  being  ser.ed  by  the  cc.iler 
and  (ill  caLablishi.-,  .general  pcl.cje.s  fur  the 
ccnier  liniiuding  the  selection  of  services 
to  he  pi  ..tided  \j\  the  center  and  a  r-ctitditlr 
of  liov.r-:  Ui.tlng  vUilch  services  will  be  pro- 
vided! approves  the  center's  aiinitr.;  l-'i;d'.,et. 
and  appro' f.-.  the  seieciiuu  of  a  dircvo.  for 
the   center. 

■■iHi  the  center  ha"  developed,  in  -.u - 
cordance  vith  reculations  of  the  Se-reiary 
■  il  an  (jverall  plan  and  budget  that  n:;-c;.-i 
lhe  renulrements  of  section  1861  (z)  o'  the 
Social  Secuity  Act,  and  ( li )  an  elfec.'e  pro- 
cedure for  compiling  and  repriMng  to  '■he 
Secretaiy  .such  statistics  .ind  other  t'ltor- 
matioii  as  li.e  Secretary  mav  requne  re- 
hr.i.i;,    to    ill    llie    cuts   o:    its    o;ier;.:iOiis. 


)7(»s 


'ill  .he  pnnei!!:^  of  utilizatio/i  of  it.,  serr- 
I'-es  (III)  the  svaiiaijillty.  aioessibillt v  and 
af'.eptaljility  of  its  services,  and  (IV>'  vi,oh 
orlier  nu;t!ers  relating,  to  onerarlon^  of  the 
"pplirmit  as  the  SerteLiir.  joav  t-.-.  le'-ulR- 
tU'ii.  retiulre; 

••  i)   the  ;-Puter  will  revu-v,   ppt !.xl!c;il!<-  iu^ 
t-Htciiraeut  ifea   to   ui    h  .s.ire  Mta     tUesize 
»ji  siifii  nre.i  !.<  sii-h  in  t  thf  ^"n ..t^  m  lie 
provided  thniij'li  ihe  .  p>uer  liiTUidiiio  mlv 
'-.-'(.•i  lite  I   sue  Mvailab'e  ^mri  h<->-cp,  Ole  i7i  ihe 
n.it.rttton      Hailrultiin.I      wuri.fr  .       -eB-ctial 
aarkiiitiiral    -vorkers.    bi.U    llie    inmher.-,    ,.f 
the  fnnillie.s  f>f  .such  iiiiBr».t()rv    nd  ^avj|.  i: 
workers     in    tue   B,ea   pronipiU    ^..d   «s   ;m- 
propiiaie     uD    ijisuie   tbnt    uie   br.undanfs 
oi    such   area   conform,    to   the   p\.eiit    pr..f- 
ticable.  w:t..  relevant  l«).iiidarie>  ..f  noliiicrt! 
-siUKiivi.xcu.,,    .school    di.-,iric-.,.    and    Fedeial 
I'l.d    State    h-ahh    and    .<;o<.ial    .-erMcc-    pro- 
■xrnins  and   nii)    insure  that   the  Ix.iir. dories 
r-1   -iMi  art-:\  eli.nuiafe.   lo  the  e.\ipiii   pti^si- 
hle.  haniers  to  arcetks  to  the  .services  of  the 
ceiiier.  including  bniiier.s  resiiiting  fi-..m  the 
uvea's    pliy.-ical    churacterlstics.    iij,    residen- 
tial pattern.s,  its  economic  nnd  socia!  gronp- 
injis    and  available  tnispcrtaiion:  aad 

■'J I  ill  the  ca.-e  ol  a  center  v.hii-h  ,erves  a 
rx'piiiatioii  includini!  a  MibstanUal  prop-.r- 
t:n:i  of  liidivUhials  of  llmiied  Etisli-sh- 
'.peakai^  ability,  the-  center  has  (i,  developed 
n  plan  and  made  arriuit;emei.t.s  re-,poivsive 
io  'he  need,  of  such  popular  ton  .or  pro- 
viding; .servi.e<  to  the  extent  prac'.rablo  m 
•■le  iatit;naKo  and  cultural  cotitext  most  ap- 
or..[.nare  to  such  individuals,  and  tii)  ideiul- 
ned  an  individual  on  its  .staff  wlio  is  bilir'-uai 
.11  d  V.  lio-e  re  poM.,lbilit!e.s  t^hfii;  ht  -hide  pro- 
vidii:«;  guidance  to  iuch  inriiUdti.  K  ar.d  lo 
.ippropriaie  siatt  members  with  respet  t  lo 
cultural  .sensitivities  and  bridsm..;  lliikiiLsMc 
riud  cultural  dlffereiues. 

•  <  !i  III  con.siderinc;  apphcat  kiis  i..i-  •.•rants 
Hud  contracts  tinder  s„b.s..cilon  (ri  or  id) 
'lirCi.  the  Secretary  shall  give  prioiitv  to 
iippiicatioi.s  Rtibmli'ed  by  comm.initv-based 
ori,aiu/:itions  which  are  representati-.e  of  the 
populuiioii.s  to  be  .served  tliroiiffh  ilie  proi- 
tct-.  prograni.s.  or  centers  to  be  a.ssis.ed  b\ 
"ui-h  grants  or  contracrs. 

'  i4)  Cont'aci.s  niny  be  entered  ii.lo  under 
■  hi.s  -section  without  rej'ard  to  .sections  36^8 
r>.ti(i  .'27119  of  the  Revised  .statutes  tnt  usr 
.^-'r»:  41  use  5). 

■'t;)  The  Secretary  mav  pr  .vide  (eiihc- 
throngli  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  or  bv  -rant  or  contract  » 
all  nece.%ary  technical  aid  niher  n,.nfinan- 
cial  assistaiue  (inch:ding  fiscal  and  program 
management  and  training  in  .su.-lt  inanat:e- 
:nent)  to  any  inlkTant  health  cf-mer  or  to 
niiv  public  or  private  nonprofit  entitv  fo 
.i-M^t  it  in  developing  pia-.^s  for,  and  in 
operating  a.,,  a  mlKrant  health  center,  and  in 
tnecin-  the  le'iuuements  of  nbsfc.iou  ifi 
I  'J  I 

■ilDili  There  are  authorized  to  lx>  ap- 
propriated for  p..,ment.  pursuant  t..  nr.inls 
.Tiid  cmtracis  under  .subsec'.ion  (c)(1) 
*o.()<)0.0.)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30 
!'.o.  and  S.^-vnofLOOO  for  the  n-s.-alvear  end- 
lut;  June  30,  ic.76  Of  the  funds  approfriuted 
Tiider  thi.s  paragraph  for  the  fiscal  ve,.r 
ending  June  JO.  1975,  not  more  than  fio  per 
centum  of  .such  fund.s  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  fiants  and  coittract-.  under  srbsec- 
'l>'n  (CXTKB).  and  of  the  fund.s  appropri- 
ated under  thi.,  p,.ra.r,.ph  for  the  ne,xt  fis- 
cal vear,  i  oi  more  than  25  per  cenuiin  of 
vich  fundi  may  be  made  available  for  ura-ifs 
•■nd  Contracts  under  .snch  -tib.ser  (ion. 

•■'0)  There  are  authori.-ed  to  be  appic- 
prui'ed  for  payments  pursuant  to  grams  and 
c.niracts  under  stib.sectiou  (diiii  (other 
man  for  payments  under  such  t;rair.,  ajid 
fontracfs  u.y  the  provision  of  inpftt;e-;r  and 
outpatient  hospital  .srrvicesi  and  for  pay. 
meiits  pur.-ii.nnt  to  contract,  under  subsec- 
tion re)  $60  000,000  for  the  fiscal  -ear  endin,^ 
■June  MO,   1975.  ;ind  i-tio  (KKUiOd   for  .he  fiscal 
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u-ar  ending  June  .30  1976,  Of  the  fiind,s  ap- 
propriated under  the   tirsi   sentence  for  the 
n«cHl  year  endini,'  June  ;iu,   1975.  I  here  shall 
be  jn.ide  available  for  grnnts  and  contracts 
under    subsecUon     ididitC)     an    amount 
equal  to  the  ereaitr  of  30  per  centum  of  -itch 
fund.s  or  t»o  per  centum   of   the  a.nouni    ..f 
gii'itts  made  tmder  thi^  section  for  the  pre- 
ceding flsc;.!  year  for  proyrums  descriheti  ,„ 
.vibseciou  (di,i,(C»    Of  the  futids  appro- 
priated under  the  fir-  seu-ence  for  the  liscal 
.v.nr  ending   June   no.    }<j"6    there  si..,il   be 
ic.Kic    available    for    urants    a)id    contrt.cts 
node,     ,,uhsection     (dulKC,     an     ainoiin. 
equal    to    the   areater   or   25   per   centum    of 
.su(h  li.nds  or  9(1  per  ce.inim  of  the  anioun. 
of   m-auis  made   under   ti-is  .section   for   the 
preceditis  fiscal  jear  f- .   pronratns  described 
m    .-ob.,eciion     (UkD.c,     which     received 
gi-aii'-       under      this      sc-ction       for       the 
fiscal    year    endiiii;    June    30.    1974     Of    the 
funds    f-pproprviied    under    thi.     pirai;ra.)h 
for  ..  iv   fisct.l    vr,,r.    un    more    than    10   per 
ceiiuiiu  of  .such   uinds  mav   be  mad-  aviil- 
abie  lorcontia.jts  under  ..ubsect lot i  (e). 

••(i)  There  arc-  auihcrl/ed  to  be  approp-i- 
atcd  for  paymr Ills  under  grant-s  and  com-act-; 
nnder  subsection  (d)(!)  for  the  prov:sion  of 
inp».tlent  t.nd  outpatient  hospital  services 
isio.ooti.ooo  for  the  fi.scal  vear  ending  Jui.e  30 
197.-..  ai;d  >10  000,0(hi  tor  die  fi.sral  vear 
ending  .Inne.SO,  1076,- 

tbi  Section  217  of  the  Public  Healilx 
Servue  Act  is  amended  b\  adding  after  s,ib- 
■secfion   If)    the  following;  new  subsect.on: 

■■(g)(1)  VVitliin  one  hundred  and  tuentv 
davs  after  ihe  date  of  tl  e  euacltvent  of  this 
•subsection,  the  Secretarv  shall  appoint  f-nd 
ornaiiK'.e  a  Natiima!  .Advisoiv  CVuiikiI  on  Mi- 
|;rant  Health  (hereiiiaiter  in  this  subsecii,„i 
referred  to  as  the  ■Coun(  il)  which  shall  ad- 
vise. con,.ult  with,  and  make  recmmenda- 
lions  to,  the  Secretary  on  matters  concern- 
mg  the  orfe'ui illation,  operation,  .selection 
a.Ki  Uuiditig  of  mlerant  health  centers  and 
other  entitle.^  under  t:rants  and  contracts 
tuid-r. section  310, 

••(^•i  The  Cotu'.rii  .shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members,  at  least  twelve  of  whom  .shall  be 
niemliers  of  the  governinf^  board.--  of  mtfrant 
heahh  ceners  or  other  entities  assisted  under 
-section  310.  Of  stich  twelve  inp:nbers  wlio  arc 
members  of  such  soveruing  boards,  at  least 
nme  shall  be  cho.st-n  from  amon«  those 
members  of  such  governing  boards  ..ho  are 
being  served  by  such  centers  or  graaT-es  and 
who  are  familiar  with  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to  migr.^-orv  agrictilt ural  workers  and 
f^ea.onal  acricuUural  workers.  The  remain- 
ing three  Council  members  shall  be  indi- 
viduj^b  quauaed  by  training  and  cxperien'-c 
in  tlie  medical  sciences  or  in  the  adminisira- 
tion  of  heultSi  pio.^rams. 

■■|!i  Each  memt^er  of  the  Council  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  (A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacHury  occurring  prior  to  the  expir.ition  or 
the  .erm  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
p<'iined  shall  be  appoi-ited  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term:  and  iB)  the  terms  r,f  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  ollice  alter  the  dale  of  en- 
actment of  this  sub.section  sli.il  c.\plre  w- 
foUows:  four  .sh,^il  expire  four  vears  after 
such  dale,  four  shall  expire  three  vears  after 
SLich  date,  four  shall  e.xpire  two  veais  after 
sucl>  date,  and  three  shall  expire  one  year 
after  such  date,  as  desiL^nated  ijv  the  Socre- 
t.TV  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

"(4)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Federal  Advi-.orv 
Committee  Act  shall  not  applv  to  the 
Council  ". 

ic)  (1)  The  Secretary  o.-  Health.  EduciUion 
and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  sub.-ection 
referred  to  as  the  -Secretarv-)  shall  conduct 
or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  a  studv  of— 
I  Vl  ihe  Ciuallty  of  housim-  v.hlch  is  av;. li- 
able to  agrlr-ultural  mii,-rntorv  workers  m  the 
United  St  Hies  during  the  period  of  their 
et,.p!.j\,nent  In  .seasonal  afiriculturpl  activi- 
iie.T.  while  awBv  from  iheir  permaneni  Rhodes; 


A/h!l    !f>,    J!,;-, 


IB)   Iheetlccl  oi<  tiic  !K-:iItli  of  such  vork 
ers   ,::   deficiencies   in    their   hoi'-m^    (,„,.( 
ti'ii.-;  dining  sii,:h  peilod-   and 

st..nd..rds  respecting  hotismg  conditions  -v,,. 
sitch  v.rkei-s  dur.ng  such  period  ai.o  ,'i„. 
adcq    a.-j  Ol  the  Ciuorcement  ot  such  >:,,.<;. 

lu  conducting;  or  mtau^i,  o  for  the  cm.dnc. 
ol  such  study  iiie  Secretary  .-hall  consult  witi; 
the  becretar.  m  Housing  u..O  Urban  De- 
velnpnienl, 

(if)  Such  study  .shall  be  ,  .mpU-ted  ancl  i 
roT'o.  dctalHn,  the  fmd.n.s  .It  the  stt'dv 
.ind  th.^  rcconuneudations  ot  ilie  .S^r-rera-- 
.or  federal  ,v,.on  ,  uaUidim;  lci<islaticm , 
rf-,.f.  ting  .si:.  .,  li,:.,i,u:^  condiLions  .shall  be 
s-  .imtt.ed  to  Liie  ComnutLee  on  Intersia\. 
I'll  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Hoiis;.  „t  Ren- 
rcsen.atUes  ,.nd  the  fcnmittee  on  La');.- 
i^nd  PublK  Wel(a,e  o;  the  Senate  ■.Uii,  ,'■ 
cimiteeii  months  of  the  dale  of  the  en^ui- 
meut  ol  ilus  tiist  ,Aoi  making  appioi.ri.-  .,•,< 
lot- si.,-ii  siudx.  ' 

l-'\-l      E— CO.M.MI    N-IT.      TllA.MII     Ct.Nl  ■.,:., 
Co-vrvilNnv     1I:.M.1H    Ct-N!KRS 

11  '^u  ■  ;?^  '■"  ^■''■'  '-'  '"'  ""'■  I"  o!  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Ac  ;  is  amended  b\  addnr- 
after  section  32!i  ti,e  foilouln^  new '.see  no,," 
-.  (>.vii\ri:Nriv  i!).M,ra  ci-Mtns 
••Sw.  330.  (Hi  For  purposes  of  this  se(  i.>,i, 
Ihe  term  •community  ivettUh  center'  mea.  ^ 
aa  emlty  which  either  thnm^;h  its  staff  and 
sup;iMr!!!ig  is-somccs  or  througli  contract  .  o- 
coo|  ■Tuiive  ;irrrtn!,fcmeius  with  other  nuo'  ,■ 
or  pruaie  entit les  provides— 

■  •  I  )    pr-m.ti  V  health  ser'ices. 

■  i2)  .1,  m..'-  be  appropriate  I.ir  partii-uiar 
c  mens.  supolemei.M!  health  services  ncces- 
■s.i.".-  for  the  adcq.i.ite  ,support  .-.f  prii,.;,rr 
he, ill  h  servlce.s. 

''U  reierral  ;,.  piw  iclcis  ot  .  upplenieiu.'! 
hcith  .sfTMccs  ...Hi  p,(vnienf  as  appropiiatM 
and  feasible  for  then-  provi-inn  of  -nch  <(■•- 
ices. 

••(4i  a.s  i.i;.'.  l:e  i.ppr'.priate  tor  particnliiv 
ceoteis.  emiioniriCiital   health    services    a:M 

■•(5i  Information  on   the  a\.i:!abtlitv  ai>d 
I'.ropcr  it^e  of  health  .services, 
for   all  residents  of   the   area   it    sones    (re- 
ferred to   lu    this  section   as   a   'catchme'tt 
are,'.) 

••(b)    For  purposes  of  this  section: 
••(1)    The    tei'u    •primary   health    .sen  i.  es' 
means    - 

•(Ai  .ser-iccs  of  phvsicia.,-  ar.d.  wh.rre 
teaslblc.  .services  o;  ;ilr..si(  ,ans'  a.ssistaii»s 
no  J  nurse  clinicians: 

••(B)  dlasitiostic  lubiii-att.rv  a  d  ladiolo'  !<■ 
srrvnes;  *" 

•■iC)  preventive  heaUh  senile's  lincludm" 
children  s  e;.e  ami  ear  examinations  to  deer- 
niiiie  the  neeil  for  vision  and  hearinf;  correc* 
t.o-i.  perinatal  .services,  well  child  .servici^s 
and  lamiU  pliiniiiiig.servict.-si; 

■  iDi    emerticncy  medical  .services; 
••lEi    transpcrtaiion    services    as  "  rcin...-.-.| 
l'ir  ad.-,-iua»e  patient  cure:  and 
'  iF)    pi-evcutive  denial  .senu-.-.s 
•'iL'i    The  term  •.supplemental  health  .st-i'. - 
ices    means  services  which  ate  not  included 
OS  primary  health  services  and  w):l.  h  are  - 
•■| A)    iiospital  i-ervices; 
"(Bi    liome  lu'.iUh  services; 
'  (Ci    e\tended  care  facility  services; 
■iD)      reh.ibilii.itioti     services     tinclMdn;.; 
phvsi.-al    thoi.ipv)    and    long-term    ph\-.  a] 
niedi.ine: 

'  (El   ment.il  health  .services; 
•  I  F  I    dental  services; 
•'I  G»    vi  -ion  .service:^; 
•'iHi    allied  health  servii-es: 
'■'I  I  piintinaceulical  services; 
'■  I  J )  t  herapeut  ic  radiologic  serv  ices: 
"(K)    public    health    services    (IncUidmij 
nuirition    educational,  and  .social  Bervlce.''-); 
••|L)  heal  ;h  education  services:  and 
"(M)  services  which  promote  and  facilitate 
optimal   use  of  primary  ueaith  .services  and 
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pargaraphs  of  this  paragraph,  including,  if 
a  .substantial  number  of  the  Individr.als  in 
•.he  population  served  "oy  a  coiamu;i;iy  iie;i;ri 
center  are  of  limited  En-Ush-speaklu-  abil- 
ity, the  services  of  outreach,  v, orkcrs  liiten-t 
in  the  language  cpol;cn  by  r.  pre-Jj.iilni.--.iit 
iiuin'.vi-  of  i;.'.n;h  indiviclurvls. 

•■i3)  The  term  •medic.^.lly  und(.r.-r:-.en 
l.ipi'laii.Mr  means  the  population  of  a;i 
nrbati  or  niia!  area  designated  Ijv  the  Sec- 
reiary  as  an  aret  vvlili  a  .shortii^e  of  pci-.soiial 
iiKtlth  .services  or  a  popuiation  gror.p  desig- 
i.aled  b-  tlie  Secretary  as  liaviiij,  ,i  s!iorn°e 
I.i  sucli  services. 

1,1  ill  Tiic  Secrfai>  'nay  make  gr.in;? 
h;  public  and  nonprofit  priva'j;  eutitics  for 
;!roiect.s  to  plan  and  develop  commvinitv 
hwJ-u'i  tieiiters  wiiich  will  serve  medically 
aiider,^rved  popuhaioiis,  A  projtcT  lor  whicii 
11  graia  may  l^e  mud,;  under  -.Jiis  subsocnon 
luuy  include-  the  oosi  ol  the  acei-aisition  and 
londv  nidation  of  existiiig  buildji-.gs  i  IncMid- 
i.ig  the  cocus  of  ainortiyiug  tln'  principal  of. 
■.iiid  pjyiiU'  'he  iiiurcst  on,  Irans)  dnd  sha'i 
jiii-.'ude- 

"lAi  an  asseasmen:  of  'be  need  iha:  :hc 
pop-alaUiJii  prjpo  ed  u  be  ,4er,ed  bv  the 
eonimiuiliy  lieaiili  uentcr  fiu  wluch  the' proj- 
ect is  uudertaken  has  for  primary  health 
.-ervices,  sup|jleii:ieni.al  heaKii  .service-:,  and 
cnviro!  meinjd  health  .seivlrt-s; 

■■(B)  the  design  of  a  cummun,,',  health 
'  enter  program  for  sucii  populaiion  ba.sed  oti 
^-  .rh  assessment; 

■iC)  ellorls  to  seeure.  .vii,,in  ilie  proposed 
.  iiiehmeni  are.,  of  such  cciuer.  hnancial  and 
pro:"e.sf-loual  assistance  and  support  for  i-e 
Iirojeci;   and 

•■|D)  iniliali.m  and  eniour.i^-eraeiit  oi  -on- 
liiuiir,-  cDmmuniiy  Inv.ilvement  in  ihc 
devp:opm<-i;t  and  operation  of  the  project. 
"i-i)  Not  more  than  two  grants  mav  l.-e 
iii.idc  nnricr  the-;  .- ..uso:- ion  for  the  .si^-ne 
p.-ojec;. 

•  i3)  The  .imo.nit  of  a:iv  L'a:.t  made  uuder 
:his  subjection  fcr  aiiv  p-iiject  r,;-,;,;i  be 
tioiermincd   by  the  Serre'iary. 

" . d  I  1 1 1  I  A )  The  Secrelai;.  iiiuv  make 
^rauLs  ior  the  costs  of  operation  of  public 
and  nonprofit  private  eominunity  hoalfi 
centers  wliich  scr  e  mcdica!!-,-  ti:idcixr\r;t 
po'>l:!atlons, 

•■iB)  The  S.'cietarv  ir.av  uiaki-  grants  fo;- 
tli«>  costs  o;  the  opt-:-a;!on  of  public  and 
lunproiu.  privuie  tutiiie^  vhich  provide 
health  svrvicrs  to  medic.ilh  n!-.dcr,served 
populatioj.s  but  with  rcspsct  u>  which  he 
is  iitiable  to  make  each  of  the  de.crininiiuo;-.- 
iccjiiircd   by  subst-etion    (e)(2i. 

i-*»  The  coiits  for  whieli  a  t^rain  ina\  be 
made  uiiuer  paragraph  ,])  niav  Include 
me  cos-.s  of  acquirmg  i.nd  modei'ui^-hip 
e5.is.ing  ImiUiing.^  linclnduig  the  co.sis  cf 
runorUiutg  the  principal  ot.  .and  pavin^r  j,,. 
lercst  on.  loans)  and  uie  c.-.,-is  of  pren-rdhu- 
Tiuiung  u-Iateci  'o  the  provision  oi  ptimarv 
health  .services,  ruipplement.Hl  l.nn;-.;i  sorvice^ 
•ind  environmental  hcV.ih  .services  n^icX  to 
the  management  of  cnmiuni-v  h.-v.;,;, 
center  pi-ogmm.--, 

"(3)  Not  i.ioro  th.u!  .-.vo  g.Mn's  iv.,-,  b.^ 
made  -ndrr  pi.:-t;ri,p'i  ,],,B)  f,,;  i.,e  ...nie 
e  ir.it  y.  -i-ur 

■■(4j  Tile  amount  of  any  grant  n..,dc  n  .-ie' 
pi-.rajiaph  (1)  .shah  oe  dcc-ni"  .  ."I  '  ,". 
tne  Secret, irv, 

•;'e)(l)  No  .ran.  m.iv  be  made  ifide- 
smwectiou  (ei  or  ,d)  unJe.ss  aa  applic.nion 
Ue.etor  is  submlited  to,  and  approved  bv 
he  Secretary.  Such  an  application  sh<in' 
le  ,suomu,ed  in  such  form  and  manner  and 
:.iiftll  contain  such  information  as  the  Se-re- 
■ary  ,aiall  picsciibe.  A:i  applicatln.i  for  a 
erant  vMiicIi  will  cover  the  cost.;  of  :rode-n- 
tong  .-.  building  .shall  include.  In  addition  to 
other    i;ttr,rm.,tJo:i    rcr;  lired    by    the    Se  t^ 

^^^^<A)  n  d,vr-ii,{io„  of  the  site  of  Uk  bu.i.i- 


••iB)    plans     and     "pcriQcati'.:;-.     for     its 
nioderJuzatiou,  and 

iV)  reasonable  a^sar.mcc  u.at  ai;  bil3o:-e:-,- 
H..tJ  nieciiauics  employed  by  contracUjr^  or 
siiijce-atractors  in  the  perionnaDce  of  wor'.: 
o:i  the  modertilzatloxi  of  the  build=ng  v  i''  l>e" 
p;id  vv.agcs  at  rates  not  Its-;  th.ui  tho.se 
pievaiiin^  oa  suniUr  work  in  tlie  locjtlitv  b-- 
uetermined  by  the  Secretar.  of  Labor  lu  ac- 
cjrduiice  vi'Ji  the  Act  of  Tvli--':i  -j  u^si  no 
US.C.  276a-27Ga  5.  iaiown  r,  ■,?  D--;-;-- 
Bacon  Act)  . 

The  Secret!.„'-y  „;  Uai,,,,-  ^,,..,:  .,„,,  „,.,^  ^,,_ 
s;>e,-i  to  the  labor  staodarcL;  rt  o-ed  ;  ■  -^ 
■■■ub'.-sragraph  (C)  ih<j  auihoritv  and  f  -k- 
i;oas  .set  forth  in  Heorganizut ;o:,  Via-i  ,\rm- 
bered  14  of  lO.W  (15  P.R,  ai76  b  i  SC  Ar- 
penelU*  and  section  2  of  the  Av  ,,:  j,.  ie  i  * 
l;»34  (4<JU.S.C.  270c). 

"(21  Evcepi  a;;  pr  •vidtti  -:  -ub^or'^oii 
laiilKB),  v.-^f  .Seci-etjirv  m-v  ,ot  Ti-r.^ve 
an  applioatior.  for  a  gr.an,  v.nde:  sub.secit.n 
(d)  unless  the  Secrei^r.v  detcMrinos  that 
:be  .•ntity  for  wiilch  the  app.;cat:,-,n  ic  .s',),. 
m!i.,..d  IS  a  coiunmni.y  he.sUh  corner  i  withhi 
'ne  meaning  of  subsection  la,  ,  ;.,nd  that- 
(A|  tne  prlmarv  health  ser,  ir,.s  c!  (■•.t- 
eciuc;  Will  be  available  anri  a,,,  ,-i^.,  " 
'be  ceater-s  catchinevt  ana  p:.,nip;;v  h 
appropriate,  i,:,cl  in  ;,  niai-t-cr  ■^  .;,  ,  .,.  J^-e. 
cmtinuity:  i— -nt, 

"(B)  the  center  will  havp  ^r:  y^-i- Ur-^i 
airangements.  established  iti  ncrordance  >  i" 
legulatious  prescribed  by  the  Se-e--,>  v  -■  r 
u)  an  ongoing  quality  .tssorance  pr'oj  am 
nncludiitg  utilization  and  peer  rev!^.'-  sv'- 
lems)  re.speciing  the  centeis  services  ^nd 
I")  n.atntalning  the  coohcicn  iiMitv  vt  ^' 
tieiit  records;  -  '" 

■'C)    the   center  wii;   demoitsuate   i-s    n 
irinci..!  re.ipoasibility  by  the  t>se  of  such  -<  - 
.•mmtn;g  procedures  and  oth.r  requiren;.'!... 
.<s  ..it,y  be  prescribed  by  the  Secret arv- 

•ID)   the  ceiiter  (i)  has  or  will  hi^-e  .■'  ■  .i 
intctual     or    ether    arrangement     vvith     the 
agency    of    the    Srpte    i-a    wliich    ;,    prov,    ,1 
.'ervue.s  vhich  agen.-y  admitasrc--  o!   s°u  -•• - 
vises  the  pdminisi ration  of  a  .^r-,,,.  n'-'    -A 
proved   unt'er  title  XIX  of  thP  ;->,.,. '"secu' 
rit,.-   Act    for    the   payment   of  all   or   a   par- 
ol the  center's  costs  in  providltig  health  s'crv - 
lees  to  persons  who  are  elit,ible  for  laedfrai 
as.sistance   under  such  a  State  pltn    or    ,i 
.as  made  or  v.ill  aiake  everv  rMson'-ibL  ,1 
for,  to  etucr  into  such  an  ari-angen.ent; 

jEi   the  center  has   m.tde  or   wi'i   n-r:c 
und  will  continue  to  make  evcrv  reasonable 

fA°'l'°  ^"'"'"  «'^P'"P'i'"e  ictmbufseniMti: 
ior  Its  co.sts  in  providing  health  .services  to 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  in.-,;.c  bcve'  t  = 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Seiu-itv  Act 
lo  med.cal  as.si.-iauee  ttnder  .-.  S^a-c  p  n-  "^ 
proved  under  title  XIX  oi  such  Act  '> 'o 
assistance  lor  medical  expenses  .-tier  an- 
other public  pssistanee  p)ourn;i,  c-  n;.,'..i;; 
health  liisii.-ance  program-    "  i    -."it 

ule  ol  fees  or  payments  tor  ih^   o  .ntsion  of 
Its  services  designed  lo  cov.r   us  rea^  n   i^e 

u^  Of 'rr"''"'"'"  ""^  "  -rresp^adin'se hod- 
ule  ol  discounts  to  be  appi;-cl  to  the  i^av- 
ment^ol  such  fees  or  pa:*-nenis,  vvh4 '^,. 
count.s  are  adjusted  on  the  b,is;s  o-' V)  e  m- 
tients  aoiliiy  to  pay,  (ii)  „as  mnrieaad  '  ) 
contmue  to  make  every  reasonable  eSoit  .1 
o  secure  from  patients  parmr-tiv  tor  r-e  •■•. 

■.II)  '  io^'cm',''"."^'^  ^''^  '"^'^  schedules,  and 
ser-ices  f^  T'  ••emibursement  -..r  health 
services  to  persons  described  in  Miiip^ri- 
graph  (E)  on  the  ba.sls  of  ilic  full  ^tnouir 
of  fees  and  paymentfi  for  sveh  sei vices  with- 
out application  cf  any  di.sco-.tnt  and  ilin 
Jias  submitted  to  the  Secreia.  v  su.u  .■c-or  s 
rt.s  he  may  require  to  determine  -nul-^^-ce 
with  this  suJ)parag)'.aph; 

"iG)  the  center  has  esiauiisiicd  a  ..ov. 
eriaag  board  whicii  (1)  is  compos,  a  ,;",,;. 
OiVidualo  a  majority  of  Wimri  iivg  ^ei,,  . 
served  by  ,he  center  and  who.  .,,<  a  gioup^ 
Uiv.sent  the  ii.cliviihials  ,„.;,,,-  ,.„.,^^  ^,    ,  ,^ 


center,  and  lii)  meets  at  icasi  oace  a  mooiti 
estabhsnes  ^-ene-ral  policies  for  the  ccnccr  oa- 
chtda-ig  the  selection  o;'  services  ;o  b-'  pro- 
vided by  the  renter  and  a  schedule  of  hour-- 
durlng  -Bhich  -^cr\ices  v,-,!;  be  provided)  ap- 
proves the  vemer-s  i.r.iv.ial  budget,  aiid  ap- 
I'roves  the  selection  of  ;»  di.-ector  for  the 
I  enter; 


.Hi 


center  ha^.  dc  eloped,  in  .tc.oid- 


UUCP  with  re-t:;i,tto:;s  ol  the  Se-retarr  d, 
"11  overall  plan  f,r,d  b'ldt^Pt  that  meet's  tlie 
retiiilremrtns  ,-,f  section  leni  tzl  of  the  Social 
.•--tcurtiv  Act.  and  lii)  an  efiective  procedure 
I-  •■  c.„,:piin,...  and  :-ep  .frjng  to  the  Secrc  aiv 
-I'"  statisiKs  and  other  Information  h- 
•ae  bpcretarv  j.,,,-.  ivc,n!rc  relating  to  .I.' 
the  .-os-.s  o;  r-  operations.  ,11,  the  pattern- 
■  1  u-'.i'fioii  ci  ;t.,  ser-,:r-es,  (HI)  the  av-jiii- 
abaiiv.  accpsstbihty,  and  acceptability  of  it  = 
•serv  ic<,-.  and  ,IV)  .such  ot  her  matters  relatlne 
'o  opf-raTioni.  oj  the  .applicant  as  the  Sectc- 
ic.iv    n.t'v .   h\    r('L,T,ihii]on,  require; 

■■'!!  the  (inter  will  review  peiiodiralU 
as  --i.tchmpnt  area  to  m  ias,,ro  thai  the 
.'i;:t-  <,i  .su.-h  .irea  i,-:  such  -hat  the  services 
t<.  he  iirovidcd  through  the  center  tincludi:).- 
anv  -Hr-lln.-i  .-.re  avallnhle  and  acccssiViC  to 
'he  re-udeni-  ,,:  the  area  pr-.mptlv  aad  a- 
appropriate,  nij  hiMare  that  the  boundi.rie-- 
ot  suca  urea  conform,  to  the  e\tcnt  prac- 
ticable, with  relevant  boundaries  of  poatical 
u..-.divisions.  school  districts,  and  Federal 
a. Id  Slate  lu-.iith  and  social  scrvi.-e  pr-,  'v.,,-: 
and  (Hi,  in--u!c  that  the  bounci^ries  o:  ..ail: 
xrea  ellmia.-vte,  to  the  e\tent  po.s,sib!e  bar-ic's- 
VT  access  to  tiie  ■-■crviccs  of  ih"  center  '■  - 
'luciint;  b.-^.-rieis  i<,sulTi:,g  from  the  iirea' 
phvsjr.il  characteristics.  ,ts  residential  put- 
'en;'-,  OS  economic  and  ,o.  i:,l  ^roupiiivs.  and 
1.   i.oaoh-  tiaa.  portation:   and 

I  J:  il.  i.u  case-  of  a  center  whi.ii  .serve* 
.'  pt.P'ilr.t.on  iacludh-  a  subsiraitial  pr.  por- 
Moi  c,  meii-iduals  of  limited  English-.- i.e^i-- 
i.;g  i.-ou!iv,  (he  cvnier  bar  n,  dcvilop.-d  ,i 
.o.ia>  imo  made  nrr.ingomei„s  i-e.sponsive  to 
ih-  needs  o:  such  population  for  provldiii  - 
s-.-rvires  to  the  extent  practicable  ii;  the  lant 
gtv.ue  and  cultural  context  mo-i  appro;,rnUe 
to  such  inc'ividuals  and  .)i,  ideiitifl.-d  a-i 
lartiviau.il  r.n  its  sia.f  v,lio  is  bilingu..!  »,■<, 
'•■■hcse  rci.pensibilhies  shi,!!  include  providnitr 
taiiuapce  -o  such  hidlvit^uals  aiid  to  apprw 
priate  rtaif  members  with  respect  to  co^' aral 
scnsuiyities  and  bridging  a:ic,!t:-tir  and  .  •ti- 
'  •.::.il  tii.tlorences. 

•til     The    Secretary    may    piaviut     lei.iier 

■     •-■li   'l.e   Dtpartmetit  of  Health.  Eriuc- 

iio-!.   and   W.haie  or  !-,-  ^-rant  or  cemtra.  ■  , 

•'■  I   '■   ■ei-iiv-  t,-(hiarai  and  oth.r  nonCn.^n- 

'lal  :.s-i.-tar.<e  t  including  lisca!  and  pro'  - 

m:T.r.;,emca.  and  traiian.g  m  .-uch  mam;.;- 
.aei1,  to  any  public  or  private  nonpi.>i: 
e  lUty  to  assise  it  hi  devclnpi„g  piaas  for 
lo  a  m  opei-ating  as.  a  cemm.nnnv  hert'il. 
cea-u,-r.  ei.a  m  metti.it;  the  ivquiiemenis  ,.' 
h.io.seelioa    le)  (2). 

iu)  ><)  iljere  iiie  i.utb.jr-.eu  to  l>e  ap'  r.- 
m  :.  '.  d  l.,i  payments  pais.iam,  to  t.rants  c.,- 
a..r  .-  ib.siciion  IC,  tt:>i),OoO  0,in  for  the  nst-,.- 
ye.,-  cadmp  Jime  ;jo.  l!)7.'i.  and  .<.2i).iioo  (.  ..' 
for   th.e  fiscal   year  eadmg  Ji.ne  ijo.  197(i 

(2)  'Ihere  are  auiho,..:cd  to  be  eppro- 
2aja..d  for  pavmen-.s  pnrsuaiii  -o  grtais  in  - 
ce;  suu..,ecu,,n  id)  .j240.00„.0oU  for  the  fiscal 
M  ..r  cadiiig  j.iiie  3j.  ij75,  and  i20n.000nfv, 
J'T  the  fiscal  year  eadin-  J-.,ne  30.  197C   ■ 

tiM    Scc:i.m   314, c)    of  the  r..b!i.'  H-ai-ii 
.'-•■'•.  vt.e  ,\'  t  U  repealed. 

Part  F— Misstt;  .^.vkuvs 

DISEASES  BOKSZ  BY  RODrXTS 

2GI.    Hi)    Sccttoa    3:7.h)(l)    of 
Keaah    Service    Act    is   amended 


tst.' 
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lieu  thereof 
bv  rodent-  ■ 

'hi      .Secii 
loiicaded  l-'V 


•RH  di.sea-o^^  asid  inserting 
RH  d::,en<^c.  niid  d;sc?:',s  b. 


;!.e 
by 
iil 


1<^ 
he 


n     317.d)i3)     of    suf-h     A" 

•"■''■^"'e  o-.it  ■■.$23  000,000  f.>r  I'le 
fiscal  year  etiomg  Jui:e  30.  1975^^  ai-.d  laser- - 
mg  a:  lieu  thereof  ■-*38.0oaooo  .'or  t;-e  fscai 
.'ear 'icing  Ji-ne  30.  1.075  -. 
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il  opera- 
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.I'-   .--.la; 

JJll.    llluvf 
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uud  esp 


iJi    l!'   rr. 

■:(nl,  t'.e  Sl--:  1    ...  , 

aieU     (li    t!ie  scve 

f .  .  1'     -     ;.:icl    pit: 

1  .11  a  St.ite 

■b^'    i 

■.•.T- 

oi    ihe    p^ 
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a    1.. 

1..- 

fi.id    i-   c<i'.ripi. 

■Mtih.  nifdicall' 

'  1  Applifitioi   - 
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L-      lll'>     Il 

MU-.-J     I 

iu^  ^ 

II'J 

•  11    shall    be    11 

- 

'••h    :i'vn 

.■r.ci 

1.1  ir.' 

lllll 

LU  U  iiiiurnkiUio-    >i 

''i':l)c  by  rcgil.i'ioii 

(4)   Pri-.nifi!     ..1 

loti  iiiay  l)p  iiiHci 

i-."..r.4iU'sen;Liii  iji 

■•fiar'-  may  clt'te! :. 

i5i     Tl.cir    arc    ; 

1    <■ 

'!■■! 

ri  1- 

!H  iHieU  $11'  000, (100 

!(il 

th.' 

.u 

lug 

Jioe    JO,     luro     li'i- 

P 

i\iiii-ii 

.11. 

'    *'< 

ilL^ 

iiicler  thi,'  snb-fct; 

::  1 

(1>)  1  H    l"ie   StTit 

rv  . :   :; 

n.. 

t'l. 

■■i_ 

'  lOii.  and  Welt  .rt  ii 

;n\ 

11 1  .  (V  c    '  ■ ! 

.llit.s   1 

•)  p. 

:ii.d  nonprofit  prU. 

le 

nil'    •  r.-- 

'    H-.^ 

i.-'    A 

If  i;i 

ri  deinorstniiini;  tl 

.e 

».*  ,ii( 

nal 

,'i:rt    puiaproJesiioi 

.il 

^      ;     _  _ 

pnr 

;dc 

'uime  hoalih  servnt.^ 

1  .1'.    Utlil 

-A    11 

iei 

IPM 

S61(iii(   ol  the  S<:ti:.:  Se   iiri'      A.     i 
i2i     Appliratio    s    loi'    i^ra;, 

vh-,orlion  ■-•hliil  bf   :.'   '-li  il  f.  1;: 

1    inloini'.ttiou   ii-    ' 
:.i"-loiis  piescribt 
i.<l    Piiviuent  of  ur.'iu  •  ii.'irr      'ms  -ociimi 
.lay  'If  made  iii  aUvuiiie  .ir  '; ,    i.,"    <A  reiin- 
')iii'>f!iient.  or  ii.  iiisii-r,!!!  c  -ii'iro- 

ar.    -hall   dfiermiiie. 

i4i  There  is  umhon.'td  u,  oi    ipi.ri.,iria;r-.i 
>|.000000  for  live  fi -f  li  yrar  eio-l.i..  Joi't-  IJO. 
t'Tfi.  lor  payniL-nt-   i.udcr  n'-ni  ^   ir.iChT     i,i> 
.>li')secUon. 

■  oriMITrFE    UN    MENIAI,    llcXri    '     ■  .  s  I  ss 

ny  THK  K,i»i»i.-, 

Sf.f  ii\\  (ill  Tho  ScLTPrarv  .  i  Hi.d.li  Edr- 
wuion  and  WeUare  shi-il  ,<ppo!i  ..  Ciuiiniii- 
lee  on  Mental  He:>lth  and  IHiif^^  of  the 
KU'erly  (hereiiiallpr  in  thts  .^iition  referred 
to  as  the  ■Conimiafe'i  -o  make  .i  -'ndy  cit 
I'd  recomniend;!' io! ';  re^Dettmg — 

(1)  the  fnliirp  nerds  for  n'.enr;i'  he;'lch 
'iicilmes.  inanpov.er.  rcicafli.  and  'rauiir.g 
T'l  meet  the  mental  I'.eiltli  care  leeds  of 
e!fler!y  perso;'s, 

121  the  approiruite  c'i:f  of  Pld<ri\  p'>''n>ns 
!■, ho  ore  In  niemal  ln.stlt^ltu1P^  or  «ho  have 
Iipt-n  dhchfirj-'ed  from  f.nrh  h:-.tltiitirnis,  and 

(ill  proposals  ftir  implemeii  ir.t{  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  1071  White  H-iuse  Cot'.fer- 
.•ive  on  Aping  re.pertini.'  tbp  ir;n-.  >!  health 
of  I  hr  elderly. 

(bi  Within  one  year  iroin  the-  fl.iif  of  en- 
.'ictintnt  of  thi.s  Act  tue  SecietiTv  si-.all  rr- 
u'lrt  to  the  Commute-  on  labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  tlie  Committee 
•  ui  Interstate  and  Forei^jn  Ccinmeri-e  of  the 
Htiiise  of  Repre.sent;ttlves  the  findni<i->  of  the 
Committee  tinder  tlip  .stiidy  under  stibsectioii 
.11  and  the  Committee^  reionimend.itions 
iiiiUer  such  subsection. 

(CM  11   The  Committee  .shall  be  composed 

ot  nine  memliers  appointed  by  the  Secretary 

•  :     Health.    Edticntion.    and    Welfare.    The 


:uii  ,Mct.'  -I'mU  iiiriiidc 

■11   n- 'i      .    lie   •"!(;](!.    ,  . 

<}.  iO'i..l  \M-rk,  and  in.-- 

thn  C.-mmitti'e  shall  b. 

iKimen;  -.  be  e\- 

■   in  ( .i: :  •  I'l.'  c'i- 
■  C  i.aaiilttPf 
■:••  t  ••nmifi'c  .  If  11    :  • 

''to    l<L     t'M'u 

fC.ii^'    the   d;i-. 

.    b  .si"    p;i;. 

i.i"    Otneral 

.  I  :•'  uiuiiii  I'.iveliime) 

ive  fi  ..yed  I.'    tli'j  actual 

.ir>   ■  e-  ed     1!    t;;e   Cuin- 

iroiii  Mieir  iici:  -.'i  or  rei;- 

lie  pLTlorir-.i'ic..- 

■•<■    nieiiibci^  of 
.     .      -    ....  .."I'd   liiwel   e.\- 

1  '.d.'icr  per  du.-fi    in   lieii   of  .=  iib- 

'lir      ;.i   1  ni.".I  lip/  ;;.<:  pf!snns  em- 

!v    ir.     Mie    Government 

•  \'  •  n-cs    under  section 

■d  St.itcs  Code. 

.    cease    to   exist 

■  •  nomi-  ion  ot    ;he  x^'- 

vet   \oi\   lb). 

I  .:.-    .  i  ovTi'"!.    of     I  :■!:  LI-;  Y 

-'■*  ....   .Sci.iot.iiy  of  Health.  Edii- 

;    Wcli.ii'?  .•ih,.ll   e.slaiilish   u   tcni- 
i'i      !"n  III  be  .'v-i.iv  1!  a-  ll'.e  Coni- 
C  .irrol  i.|   tipilep  v  and   !t 
iiercuiai.er  iciL-t-rci  L"  ii.  'Ii! 
•ion  ri-   I  be    "Cominis-ioir' 
1  bi    It  -:i  lU  bu  ilie  dm  \  'j1  i  :.e  Cuimi 


'.  I    ni.ii.D   a   cmnpic!'. 
c  ril   the  ,(rr  of  i 
.tiPiU    o;     '  1  (.'    CI 


'  c   i.liidy   1 
^'1  -Ol  lal  iiiaii- 
.11     llie     Cnitcd 


.■id  M.ike  i'C  Kiiu.ii  iidii- 
■1'  Il  '  "U'/ciiiui^  Lhe  proper  roles  ot  featral 
lUKl  St. lie  go-.triimeuis  and  iia'ioiia!  ar.d 
ii'c.v'.  publi':-  and  piivate  at,'encic>  in  le.search. 
pr:^\ -nr;on.  idPntif,c;'tlo;i.  trea.nient.  and  re- 

I'lUitati  111  ot  j>i.'r.-5(>n-  with  tpilepsv ; 
^1    di.'.elop  a  1   iniprehensixe  national  pliui 

'■ i^ir.'l    o;    rpiUpsv   and    liji   ion.>e- 

ed  on  the  mu.' •  iho.oi:i;h.  com- 
»-■  ■  ■••■  aci  mate  ditn  ii.id  tiit.jini.'tion 
ivail  -I'.f  ol'.  ihe  di'-ordti^    and 

isi  tci'^^^iiiit  'o  th(  pi-e.ident  and  ilic 
Ciin.ni"te  i  n  I  ibor  ai'd  Puh'ic  WeU'.ire  oi 
vl"  t^t-nau-  unci  'he  Comnmti'e  on  Inier.statu 
and  rt)/tiLH  Coniiner.p  of  the  Hi.n-e  '4  Rep- 
rp^eut'.tti\f-.  not  Inter  thim  one  \ear  aaor 
he  da'i'  of  en  icliiient  u;  tins  Ac',  a  rcpori 
deiailir.y  ilip  niidinys  a. id  coni.Iu.>i(»n.s  of  tiie 
Coni!nl.--toii.  totiCther  with  reconimenda- 
iions  lor  ie';is!.ti:oii  ,. 'ul  npprop:  i.i' ion-  », 
o    rir<  :-:  .  .id.isaijic. 

Ill  I  '  I  I'iie  Comiiii  — iiu  -.htdl  be  co'i. posed 
on  iiii.f  n.i'iuber-,  to  bo  appointed  l>\  the  Soc- 
lelai'v  of  Healih,  E.tuc,:' ion,  and  Welfare, 
Such  nicmbcrs  shid!  be  persim.s.  incliidiiif; 
cuiisunur.s  ci  heaiii'  .scr.ice.s,  v^iio,  by  rea- 
son of  experiti.ce  or  ;r,ali>itig  in  ilu-  medical. 
^o(  Ml.  oreaucatit.iial  aspei.is  oi  tlie  epilepsies, 
aie  e^pp  ial! .  qiiHliiied  to  .serve  on  .sai  h  Com- 
iiii--ii'n. 

l2)  Tiie  Kci  ret.iry  shall  ae.^igi..t'.e  o.e  of 
the  members  ol  the  Conunission  to  serve  as 
Chairman  and  oi.e  to  .serve  as  Vice  Chairman. 
Vucancieo  .li-tll  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  app..nilmems  were 
made.  Any  vacancy  in  t!ie  C'imniio.sioa  shall 
not   aJecl  it.s  povxers. 

(3»  Anv  member  of  ti.e  Coinitiibsioii  -.vho 
is  otherivise  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sliall  .-erve  withoiii  compe:  sal  ion 
la  addition  to  that  received  In  his  ret;u'.ar 
eii.ploymeut.  f^it  siiall  be  entiiled  to  reim- 
bi'rsement  for  travel,  subsislciii.e,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  im  tirred  bv  bim  in  the 
performance  cf  h.l.s  duties  on  the  Comini.>.sif.r.. 

(4)  ^tpmbeI■s  of  the  Comwi.ssiou.  other 
than  tho,-e  referred  to  In  p.iragrapii  (3(. 
shall  receive  compeiLsiittop  •.(  rnr^s  i  ot  to 
exceed  the  dally  eqnl'\alent  of  the  a-nmnl 
rate  in  ef?Vcl  for  i\->:]f  f>   IR  ■  t  U..-  Oe:  er...l 


-    e.r  h    d.iy    linclndini;    tru'.i-'- 
..rt-  enpnged  in  the  perffii-'iiauri- 
"I    ti.f  ■•  (.iii!.'.s  .-.nd.   ti'liile  .-o  s.er\ii,<;  iiv.;.- 
lO  :r.    ''.(i'^  h    ill-  or  itr^tl'iir  p'.a-       ■       I         . 
'  c  .'r   shiiil    bo   I  ' 

•^^i'  '     g  pc-  dii  1-1.  ill  , 

:iP  .Larue   n  I'tiri  i    , 
■;  57L.y  ».  title  5.   . 
•    .     )■•      (.K 
.  .  ,  .'len'!;.' 

lU  .     i  '.f    C.iiiit.o  sii  11   .•-. 
i.'iiri.-v  t^A  -■  afi-r  tlie  '.ubi.;, 
rf;>ori   rety.iired  bv  :  ttb^  pv<  i.jii   i  b  ,  i  ^  ,  , 
1    .v'ii-''"v   rui;    (iNitaii    cr    iji'ntin'.i.i.:    - 

DI.-.(  .-.si. 

'"SI        .-  'Ill     The    Serrelurc    of    Hcifi. 

I.lUi.  ,.'ijn,  and  Welfare  shall  establish  a  U:ii- 
li.jrary  ci.mini.ssion  to  be  known  at,  tlie  Coni- 
ic.ission  lor  the  Control  of  Htintinf;toii  s 
Di.->ease  and  Its  C'onsetiiienccs  (hereinafie: 
rcicrred  to  ni  Ihi6  section  as  the  'Commi  - 
.1111") . 
lb)   Il  .,i.:i;i  be  the  du'y  of  the  Comnn,.- 

:.oa    t'-l — 

(Il  in.ikc  a  ccmprehecsltp  sludy  of  tl.r? 
siate  of  the  art  of  medical  and  social  man- 
iiaement  ol  Htintinytons  disease  in  the 
United  States: 

{2)  investigate  and  make  recommendatiot-.s 
coaccrninp  the  proper  roles  of  Federal  and 
;nate  Govcinnients  and  national  and  local 
public  ai.d  pri'.ate  aKencles  in  research,  pre- 
■.ention.  identification,  treatment,  and  reha- 
bilitation of  persons  with  Huntington' ; 
du.ea.se: 

cii  develop  a  comprehensive  national  plan 
.or  ihe  coatrol  of  Htintinf^tons  disease  and 
II-.  conseqnences  based  on  the  most  thoi- 
oiiiih  compleie,  and  accurate  data  and  i  - 
ioiiv  iMon  available  on  the  disorder;  and 

14)  transmit  to  the  President  and  th.- 
C'l.-r.mitLce  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei!. ire  oi 
;np  beiiaia  and  the  Comniiitee  on  Inter-^taie 
a. id  Foreign  Comrnerce  of  the  House  of  Ren- 
itsentaiives.  not  later  than  one  year  aitor 
ine  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report 
det.-.i!ii,r;  the  findings  and  coiKlii:,ions  ot  ti-.r" 
Commission,  t  lyether  with  recommer.d.itio.  > 
I  r  IcitislaMon  and  appropriatioi's.  as  it  deeic.-. 
atli  i.-iiblc. 

did)  The  Commi-sion  shall  be  compo-cd 
of  nine  members  to  be  app'iinted  bv  th' 
.se,r"!.crv  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfai.' 
bi;i  I;  members  .shall  be  persons.  incUidnii, 
con.amers  of  henlih  .services,  who.  by  rei  son 
of  e\pMience  or  training  m  the  medical. 
dial,  or  editcational  aspects  of  Hunlini.- 
lon'r^  disease,  are  esncci.illy  qualified  to  srrve 
Ol'  Mich  Com.iiis.Uon. 

(-1  The  Sectetary  ihall  designate  one  o'' 
the  members  of  the  Commib.-.ion  to  serve 
as  Chairman  and  one  to  serve  .i.s  V'li^c  Chalr- 
mivi  Vacaiu  ies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  orijtinal  appoinrmeni> 
Mere  made.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Ccmni:s-ion 
-hall  not  affect  Its  powers. 

CJ)  Any  member  of  the  Commi^sinn  v  lio 
is  otlierwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Oo.- 
crninent  shall  serve  without  coinpen.-.ai '"ii 
in  addition  tr>  that  received  in  his  regtil.  r 
eiiiijIo\nienl.  but  shall  be  cntiUed  to  rtim- 
bnrseinem  tor  travel,  sub.si.-tence.  and  o'ler 
i'.eccssar\^  expenses  inciirr.'d  bv  hii  i  m  li.c 
peri'irmaiue  of  hi:;  dotie-  oii  i  ae  C.a.i.  is- 
sinn 

\i\  Memljers  ot  the  Commissi' ui.  o  her 
than  those  referred  to  in  paraf.aph  i.i  . 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates,  noi  lo 
exceed  the  daiiy  equivalent  ot  the  anininl 
rate  i  •  efiect  for  grade  G.S  18  of  the  Ceieial 
Scliedule.  for  each  day  lincludint;  trnvel- 
llme)  they  are  eTigajted  in  the  periornianc.' 
of  their  duties  and.  while  so  serving  nwey 
from  their  iiomes  or  regular  places  of  bt:-!- 
iipj-s.  pacn  member  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  iiuiuding  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence in  tho  same  manner  as  Is  authori.^cd 
by  section  570.J  of  title  5.  United  Stales  CcKle. 
i,.r  pt.v-.ont  ill  Go<erninep.t  .service  emploj.fd 
iii'pi^mine.itl'-. 
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Id)  The  Commission  sliall  cease  to  exist 
tiiirty  days  after  the  submi.s.sion  of  the  final 
rfiiort  required  by  subsection  lb)  (4). 

HLMOPItll.IA    PROGRAMS 

riEc,  2(30.  Title  XI  of  the  Public  He.iUh 
.<iTMie  Act  is  amended  Ijy  adding  after  part 
(    ilic  following  new  part; 

P.".Rr  D — He.mophilia  Pkoc;;.\m.s 

■    rP.t.MT.TENr   CENIERS 

Si,-  li;il.  (a)  The  .Secretary  may  make 
;,i.ints  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  for 
projects  for  the  esiablishmenl  of  compre- 
lieiisive  hemophilia  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment centers.  A  center  established  under 
this  subsection  shall  provide — 

■■(1)  access  to  the  services  of  the  center 
for  all  individuals  suffering  from  hemophilia 
who  reside  within  the  geographic  area  served 
by  the  center; 

■•(2)  programs  for  the  training  of  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessional  personnel  In 
hemophilia  research,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment: 

■■|3)  a  program  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  individuals  suffering  from 
hemophilia  who  are  being  treated  on  an 
outpaiient  basis; 

■•(4)  a  program  for  association  with  pro- 
viders of  health  care  who  are  treating  indi- 
\iduals  suffering  from  hemophilia  in  areas 
not  conveniently  .served  directly  by  such 
centers  but  who  are  more  conveniently  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  served  by  it 
than  by  the  next  geographically  clasest  cen- 
ter; 

■■(.'5)  programs  of  social  and  vocational 
cotinselmg  for  individuals  suffering  from 
liemophilia;  and 

"|6|  individualized  written  comprehen- 
sive care  programs  for  each  individual 
treated  liy  or  in  association  with  such  cen- 
ter. 

■■|b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  an  application 
thereof  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be 
ill  such  form,  stibmitted  in  such  manner, 
and  contain  such  information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regtilation  prescribe. 

"(c)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  applicant  will  serve  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  individuals  tJiat  its  available  and  po- 
tential resources  will  enable  it  to  effectively 
serve. 

"Id)  In  considering  applications  for  grants 
and  contracts  under  subsection  (a)  for  proj- 
ects to  establish  heinophilia  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  take  into  account  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  served  by  the  programs  to  be  sup- 
ported by  such  centers  and  the  extent  to 
which  rapid  and  effective  use  will  be  made 
by  such  centers  of  funds  under  such  grants 
and  contracts,  and 

"1 2)  give  priority  to  projects  for  centers 
which  will  operate  in  areas  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  have  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  in  need  of  the  services  provided 
by  such  centers. 

"(e)  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  |31 
use.  529;    41   U.S.C.  5). 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  make  payments  under  grants  and 
contracts  under  subsection  (a)  $3,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  $5,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  197G. 

"BLOOD  SEPARATION  CENTERS 

■••Sec.  1132.  fa)  The  Secretary  may  make 
kiauts  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  entities  for  projects 
■o  develop  and  expand,  within  existing  facili- 
ties, blood-separation  centers  to  separate 
end   make   available   for   distribution   blood 


components  to  providers  of  blood  services  and 
manufacturers  of  blood  fractions.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'blood  components'  means 
those  constituents  of  whole  blood  which  are 
used  for  therapy  and  which  are  obtained  by 
physical  separation  processes  wliich  result  in 
liceiLsed  products  such  a  red  blood  cells. 
platelets,  white  blood  cells,  AHF-rich  plas- 
ma, fresh-frozen  plasma,  cryoprecipitaic.  and 
single  unit  plasma  for  infusion;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'blood  fractions'  means  ti^o-.e 
constituents  of  plasma  which  are  used  lor 
therapy  and  which  are  obtained  by  licensed 
fractionation  processes  presently  used  in 
manufacturing  which  result  in  licensed  prod- 
ucts such  as  normal  serum  albumin,  plasma, 
proiein  fraction,  prothrombin  complex, 
fibrinogen.  AHF  concentrate,  immune  serum 
globulin,  and  hyperimmune  globulins, 

•■(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  blood  frac- 
tions available  to  meet  the  needs  for  treat- 
ment of  persons  suffering  from  hemophilia, 
and  that  public  and  other  nonprofit  private 
centers  already  engaged  in  the  production 
of  blood  fractions  could  alleviate  such  insuffi- 
ciency with  assistance  under  this  subsection 
he  may  make  grants  not  to  exceed  $500,000  to 
such  centers  lor  the  purposes  of  alleviating 
the  insufficiency. 

"(C)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  subsection  la)  or  (b)  unless  an  ap- 
plication therefor  has  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  an  applica- 
tion shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  in  such 
manner,  and  contain  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(d)  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  and  contracts  under  subsections 
(a)  and  ib).  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  $5,000,000  forthe  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976." 

TECH.N-ICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  267.  la)  Section  399c  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (added  by  Public  Law 
93-222)    is   redesignated    as   section    399A. 

(b)  The  section  472  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (entitled  "Peer  Review  of  Grant 
Applications  and  Control  Projects")  is  re- 
designated as  section  475. 

(C)  Section  31(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out 
"communicable  disease"  in  paragraphs  1 1  ) 
and  (2),  and  i2)  by  striking  out  "communi- 
cable disease"  tiie  second  time  it  occurs  in 
paragraph  (3). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  oif  this  bill  l.s  limiteti  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divideia  and  controlled  by 
tlie  Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  \vilh  30  minute.s 
on  any  amendment.s  and  20  minutes  on 
any  debatat:)le  motion  oi'  appeal. 

Who  yield.s  time? 

Air.  KENNEDY.  Air.  Pre.sident.  I  sug- 
ge.sl  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
not  to  be  charged  to  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  tjie  roll. 

The  as.-istant  ]csislaii\e  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Air.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Air.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

Air.   PERCY.    Air.   President,   will   the 


Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con.scnt 
request '? 

Air.  JAVITS.  I  \ield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimo'ds  coi:  ■jjU 
that  Lorna  Thomp.son,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  be  ttccoided  the  pi'ivilcge  of  the 
floor  duniig  the  discus.'-ion  and  ^otCs  on 
S    66. 

T)-,e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obieci.Aon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

ATr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
molie  the  sinne  request  in  behalf  of  the 
follo'.ving  staff  members:  John  Hunni- 
cutt.  Jay  Culler,  Nik  Fdes.  and  Djii 
Fhsburg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  of  my  st.i.T 
members.  David  Ru.ssell  and  Toni  Tiiorn- 
brugh,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  n:;d 
voting  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiilioul 
ribjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Air,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  make  a 
similai'  request  in  behalf  of  David  Dunn 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withotit 
obtectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  jield 
nrself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Air.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Allan  Fox  and  Mr.  Peter 
Harris  be  accoided  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Williaui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  S.  C6 
was  unanimously  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
on  January  28,  1975.  It  contains  the  pro- 
visions of  tv.o  bills  which  the  President 
pocket-vetoed  in  the  waning  days  of 
the  93d  Congress — nur.se  training  and 
health  revenue  .sharing. 

The  Con-jress  and  the  E.xecutive  have 
had  very  different  views  concerning  the 
need  for  health  legislation  like  that 
embodied  in  S.  66  for  several  years. 

I  was,  therefore,  very  disappointed 
when  the  Pre^sident  held  this  legislation 
until  after  the  93d  Congress  had  ad- 
journed sine  die.  in  order  to  prevent  us 
from  having  an  opportunity  to  override 
his  vetoes.  I  believe  his  vetoes  would 
have  been  overridden. 

The  bill  the  committee  brings  to  tlie 
Senate  today  is  the  same  as  those  which 
pas.sed  and  were  pocket-vetoed  several 
months  ago.  The  Congress  deserves  the 
opportunity  to  attempt  to  override  a  veto, 
and  the  swift  passage  of  this  legislation 
may  lead  to  that  circumstance.  I.  of 
course,  am  hopeful  that  the  President 
will  find  it  possible  to  sigii  this  urgently 
needed  bill.  The  programs  it  reau- 
thorizes expired  last  June  30.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  is,  therefore,  critical. 
Air.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
.special  note  of  one  point.  The  President 
cited  budgetary  concerns  as  his  maior 
reason  for  vetoing  this  le.aislation.  In 
his  Februaiy  10  letter  to  the  Senate 
minority  leader.  Secretary  Weinberger 
repeated  these  concerns  with  respect  to 
both  iiui'.se  training  and  health  .services 
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?.Tr.  President.  I  dj  njt  hc'.icve  I'.ii^  is 
M'lid  foi-S.  Cfl. 

■     (",6  is  r.ullio  : 'in':;  l:i;i  lation  r.^t  an 
.;.nali3i'..^  bi.!.  Ti-.i-  >;i*o  cl  the  au- 
Luiii/ation  kvd  I'li    t   --li  of  the  fe'Kiv.t 
i    jGiaiiis  ill   iMf   i.;il   ts  c:   ici'miucd  b"- 
?nrli  coti'^.di'iMli'  .  u'ut  of  tlie 

N   t.orr.s  need    ti:  .t  I'D'.niTiU- 

>  to  moi'  cen- 

.....    and    oUo  .  ..  :ii,  ,    ti".' 

avail.ibility  oi'  t.;  t  j  i,et  ti;  ? 

y>\i  dene,  and  i  .I'.iiiii.i're  \;i>(Jin' 
hniit  of  Fedei.:;  i;u  :viii.t.nt  ii.  the  ijim- 
pi.an.  Author.9.alii>n  levth,  in  billi  it- 
puttcd  by  this  .i^.i'tnitlee  huv3  nt'vur 
been  intended  to  rLfiC'cL'  precisely  tl>e 
iiniount  that  should  be  cipyrorriaied  in 
cny  tiiven  fi  .-al  yiai  v.illiin  the  cjn- 
stiaint.s  of  the  ovfr.ll  budg  ;t.  In  fact, 
since  these  con.^idcraiions  conceminy 
aijpropiiation  levels  on  a  yeai'-io-year 
basi.s  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  ct 
this  committee  it  wjuld  be  in?ppropnate 
for  the  commiit'.c  to  attempt  to  p'-rform 
this  function. 

It  is,  thcreloiT.  unwarranted  to  ciiti- 
cir.e  S.  66  on  the  Kroiind^  that  authoriza- 
tion levels  e.\c::d  requests  in  the  Pre.-i- 
dent's  fiscal  year  1976  budget.  To  the 
e.xtent  that  (hi.s  i.,  ihe  ca.'c.  and  to  the 
e.xtent  that  bud^reti^iy  rnn.«traint3  for  fis- 
cal year  ir.Tu  niu^-t  limit  hov,-  much  of 
the  need  lor  h;alth  sc-i\ices  can  be  met 
in  that  year,  the  Cun-jre.ss  will  have  am- 
ple opportunity  to  consider  this  during 
debate  on  tlie  Labor-IIEW  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  committee  believe.s  it  is  useful  to 
the  Congress,  to  thf  evolutive  branch, 
and  to  the  Nation,  t:;  include  in  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  Isviils  of  authorization 
which  reflect  the  extent  of  need,  the  lim- 
its on  Federal  involvement  a 'id  other 
factors.  Tlie  committee,  in  fact,  insists 
that  to  reduce  such  authori;;at!on  levels 
so  that  they  amount  to  a  rehash  of  budg- 
et proposals  is  to  lo.^e  sight  of  our  Na- 
tion'i  need  and  to  remove  legitimate 
pressure  to  m.-et  them. 

In  his  letter  of  February  10  to  the  Sen- 
ate minority  leader,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  listed  five  principal  ob.iections  to 
the  nurse  training;  provisions,  title  1  of 
the  bill.  He  argues  that,  first,  authoriza- 
tions are  excessive;  second,  capitation 
and  construction  authorities  are  con- 
tinued: third,  enrollment  increases  are 
required  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
capitatian  funds;  fourth,  geographic 
maldistribution  i.i  scarcely  addressed: 
and  fifth,  nursing  is  separated  from 
other  health  manpower  training  au- 
thorities. 

I  do  not  share  Secretary  Weinberger's 
view  on  these  issues. 

Regarding  excessive  authorizations, 
S.  66  authorizes  .$30  million  less  than  was 
authorized  for  fi.scal  year  1974.  It  pro- 
vides funds  for  1.359  programs  and  more 
than  230.000  students. 

Regarding  the  continuation  of  capita- 
tion and  construction  grants,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  Cost  Study  of  January 
1974  endorsed  a  capitation  grant  pro- 
Tarn  as  an  appropriate  Federal  under- 
t. iking  to  provide  a  stable  .source  of  finan- 
fial  -support  for  the  health  profes.slonaI 
-  hools. 

It  recommended  that  capitation  grants 
1  anfetn^'  between  25  and  40  percent  of  net 


educational  exrer.cliLures  v.ould  cm- 
tribute  tj  tlie  fpiiani-ial  sunport  lur  tin 
ri'ibii  .V  ul  1  ubh  ■  .-.nd  rruale  hcaliii 
pvote.s,>ional  schools. 

S.  R6  includes  cariia'ion  g'ai.ts  at 
12' J  rcrcf-nt  of  the  cost  stuc-y  firjui.' 
v.\v  '\  ci-n  iia.'c'lv  be  called  exc; 

T.   )-'.L;ivi.    n:  .,v.  health  v.oi.:    .j.  .1 
-ing.  In  1972-73  au- 
^     •-■■     .    .      ...    ■  ..  .:;  a  pcirei.t  cf  aver- 
age   !.ct    cdtiiation:'.!    p::!-cnci!tur».s    f.>i 
nur.-,;n::  :<liOo]    ■  '  '     :•   '  "i  rcr-cnt 

In  asspcii'le  cic:  22  per- 

cent ill  cii''k.tn;i  o; 
compared  to  32   r- 

meditii:r«.  4i  pcrceil  Iv.r  u.  u,  i'atii.\ .  M', 
peicei.L  f.or  denti.-tiy.  md  29  rer:-ent  for 
me'fi.-me.  The  formnUi  in  S.  P6  for  cru^i- 
tition  uiants  v, ill  r.ol  increa.^e  funding 
in  this  tategorv  for  nursing.  Capitation 
grants  in  S.  66  are  for  the  last  year  of 
associate  rierace  schools  and  the  last  2 
y^ars  of  4-;-ear  proisrams.  Tliis  is  a  cut 
for  many  schools. 

Aiji.roprial;  jnss  and  Presidential  hudg- 
pis  a  •  alway.s  escerded  by  authorisa- 
tions. Whv  does  tlic  admini'-tiation  con- 
tinue ti  try  to  confuse  the  public?  I 
night  sov  th-^y  underestimate  the  level 
of  the  public's  st,  histication  on  :.uch 
i-sues.  We  ha'e  iieard  from  many  nuii,- 
ing  Jtudcnts  who  do  know  the  ditfeunce 
between  aulhori/.ition  and  appropria- 
tions, s.  63  does  not  require  the  spend- 
ing of  S1C7  million  this  year.  It  merely 
.sets  that  as  the  limit  for  po.s.siblc 
aijpropriations. 

Construction  gr:'ii;s  are  cnnlinued  at 
tliC  same  level  of  authorisation  as  in  the 
expired  law.  This  is  in  fact  a  real  cut  as 
the  intlation  rate  in  the  con.stiuction  in- 
dustry has  e.xceeded  the  general  cost  of 
Ihiiiq  increases  for  several  .\ears.  With 
more  tjian  1.300  piosrams  able  to  apply 
for  renovation  funds  as  well  as  for  new 
facilities  tlie  authorization  is  really  very 
low.  Graduptc  programs  in  nursing  have 
to  have  .space  to  expand.  Nursing  schooLs 
historically  have  been  literally  '  in  the 
cellar"  of  hospitals  and  colleges.  Many 
still  are  having  problems  meeting  the 
fire  codes. 

if  schools  are  to  have  outreach  pro- 
grams to  prepare  students  for  service  in 
the  undeiserved  areas  they  have  to  have 
a  place  to  teach.  Many  .schools  of  nurs- 
ing have  rented  trailers  to  be  located 
near  community  health  agencies  .so  they 
have  a  place  for  faculty  and  students  to 
v.ork  We  do  not  think  the  construction 
program,  therefore,  is  in  any  way  infia- 
tionaiy  or  unnecessary.  Several"  States 
are  a".aiting  funding  of  approved  but 
unfunded  construction  grants  for  which 
they  have  earmarked  the  necessary  State 
matching  funds.  Costs  are  escalating  so 
fast  States  sliould  not  have  to  wait  for 
Federal  funds  while  the  cost  of  t!ie  build- 
ings go  up  montli  by  month. 

Regarding  requirement  for  enrcllment 
increases,  the  same  base  line  enrollment 
data  that  applied  under  the  expired  law 
holds  for  S.  66.  That  is  that  the  enroll- 
ment requirements  are  based  on  the  year 
selected  between  1966-71  first-year 
class  enrollments.  Therefore,  no  addi- 
tional increases  are  required.  A  school 
eligible  for  capitation  in  1974  v.ould. 
under  S.  66,  be  eligible  in  197.5. 

These    capitation    grants    v.  ill    r.^si.st 


school-:  that  responded  to  the  pre- 

eon^:ressi'jnal  directive  to  increase 

I  hi  J   enrollments  by  giving  them  some 

a  ■  1  ian.'.-^  in  meeting  tlu  additional  costs 

jr..  dhjd.  Student,  admiited  in  1972,  the 

n  .1  year  for  which  the  forinula  applied, 

'■11   in   rhe  baccalaureate  nursi'-g 

'!--.  We  do  fttl  that  if  Uic  true 

h  <    :1s  of  pcoi'l:  arc  to  be  m?t  w^^ 

i.iu  L    i.a'. L'    uiCiC   and    b:;tt'?r   i:rcp:u-ed 

»^ur.>ey. 

T  1..  •:  .Mco4':'::h'c  mal'Ji->trihulion, 

»■  ;-.  ■  of  3.  CG  titL^  I  that  d  al  witii 

>!    iin     are:     Fro.iect     grants, 
.  'V  pro-ects.  rnd  L"-ants  for  n-l- 
-"     training.     Construction 
r..    .  l:.i.'  Ij  di,;tribution  of  per- 

sonnel. 

A  review  of  the  .special  giants  av  arded 
to  dale  shows  that  a  significant  number 
of  t'no.-e  have  focused  in  preparing  stu- 
dents to  work  in  rural  areas,  inner 
citio.,  health  clinics,  and  so  forth.  With 
the  additional  focus  provided  in  S.  66  to 
prepare  geriatric  nurse  practitioners 
and  bihntiual  nuues  for  practice  in 
neighboriioods  with  large  numbers  of 
non-Engli.sh  speaking  people,  the  ques- 
tion of  maldistribution  is  even  more  sig- 
nificantly dealt  with. 

The  nur.se  practitioner  section  which 
is  new  iS  totally  directed  at  petting  pri- 
mary health  care  to  underserved  areas 
and  to  promoting  belter  utilization  of 
physicians  and  nurses. 

The  advanced  training  grants,  also  a 
new  section,  will  provide  assistance  for 
major  expansion  at  the  graduate  level 
for  preparation  of  teachers,  nursing 
service  leaders,  and  nurse  clinicians. 
Again,  those  categories  of  nurses  must  be 
increased  if  agencies  and  schools  of 
nursing  are  to  be  availiible  in  currently 
under.-erved  areas. 

The  1976  President's  budget  has  funds 
for  practitioner  projects  and  continua- 
tioir  of  funded  projects  only  with  no  dol- 
lar amount  earmarked  for  nursing.  In 
what  way  does  the  President's  budget 
address  maldistribution  of  nurses? 

And  regarding  the  separation  of  nurse 
training  from  health  manpower,  nursing 
is  unique  among  the  health  professions. 
In  the  area  of  preparation  it  is  the  only 
one  with  three  types  of  initial  prepara- 
tion. As  mentioned  earlier,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  more  than  1.300  programs  and 
a  quarter  million  students.  By  far.  this 
exceeds  the  numbers  of  all  of  the  other 
health  professions  put  together. 

Whrit  rationale  i^  there  for  treating  all 
health  professions  exactly  the  same  way 
when,  in  fact,  it  does  not  benefit  the 
ijcople  involved? 

We  think  if  funds  are  to  be  well  ad- 
ministered, they  must  be  sut^ervised  by 
experts  that  know  the  field.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  at  the  regional 
office  lei  el  health  programs  are  being 
staffed  by  very  few  experts.  In  fact,  staff 
job  descriptions  have  been  designated  as 
generalists  titles  rather  than  nurse  con- 
•sultant  titles  for  those  supposed  to  be 
the  expert  consultants  on  nursing  edu- 
cation. That  is  only  one  example. 

Tile  Public  Health  Service  used  to  liave 
a  '-'.ood  reputation  for  providing  l.:adcr- 
ship  ill  health  matters.  Lately,  that  repu- 
tation has  changed.  We  have  designated 
the   Nur.se  Training  Act   as  a  separate 
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piece  of  legislation  to  give  to  nursuig 
schools  and  students  the  specific  type  of 
as:iistance  we  in  the  Congress  think  they 
m-ed.  It  assures  line  items  in  the  budget 
so  tlial  Congress  can  monitor  the  actual 
u.se  of  the  funds.  There  is  no  pussibilily 
oi  lumping  all  project  iunds  in  one  line 
item  to  be  allocated  at  tlie  will  oi  the 
administration. 

This  is  another  altemiJt  by  the  Con- 
gress to  hold  the  executive  branch  ac- 
countable for  carrying  out  the  congres- 
sional intent. 

In  his  letter  of  February  10  to  the 
Senate  minority  leader,  Secretary  Wein- 
berger offers  the  following  criticisms  of 
title  II  of  S.  66,  which  contains  the 
Health  Revenue  Sharing  and  Health 
Services  Act  of  1975: 

1.  Services  grant  programs  fiinded  imclei- 
S.  G6  woalct  duplicate  services  linanccd  under 
Jledicare  and  Medicaid: 

2.  Selected  communities  receive  grant 
funds  under  these  programs  resulting  in  in- 
equities on  iiaiional  basis: 

3.  Aullioriaations  for  grant  programs  in 
S.  66  exceed,  in  many  cases,  tlie  recom- 
mended appropriation  le\els  in  tlie  Presi- 
dents FY  '76  budget: 

4.  Tlie  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
program  has  'demonstrated  the  concept  of 
conimunity  oriented  mental  health  care  de- 
livery", and  should  be  phased  otu  as  recom- 
mended in  the  FY  '76  budfjet.  rather  than 
extended  and  strengthened  as  proposed  in 
S.  66-  moreover.  CMHC  sen  iics  are  similar 
to  services  available  inider  Medicaid  and 
other  social  service  programs,  and  in  anv 
case,  should  be  Integrated  with  other  forms 
of  health  services  rather  than  offered  .-sep- 
arately; and 

5.  S  66  avuhori/es  new  programs,  surli  as 
studies  on  mental  health  and  Ulness  of  the 
elderly,  epilep.sy.  and  Huntington's  Disease, 
wliich  are  inconsistent  with  the  President's 
roiniiiitmcnt  to  veto  new  spending  programs. 

The  administration  overlooks  basic 
characteristics  of  the  pro.urams  piojjcsed 
or  extended  by  S.  66. 

S.  66.  in  fact,  contains  broad  llexibihtv 
for  the  Secretary  of  DHEW  to  implement 
the  programs  in  ways  that  are  not  dupli- 
cative, that  encourage  grantees  to  strive 
for  independence  of  Federal  grant  sup- 
port, and  that  make  eflTicient  and  equita- 
ble use  of  grant  funds.  S.  66  represents 
in  my  judpment  a  fair  compromise  be- 
tween the  legitimate  tJierogative  of  the 
Congress  to  define  grant  programs,  and 
the  concerns  of  the  administration. 

First.  S.  66  grant  programs  in  no  way 
duplicate  services  available  under  medi- 
care and  medicaid.  Grant  programs  to 
support  mental  health  centers,  commu- 
nity health  centers,  migrant  centers,  and 
most  other  programs  authorized  in  the 
bill  are  basically  aimed  at  helping  com- 
munities set  up  the  staff  and  clinic 
needed  to  provide  health  services  to  the 
people  in  their  area.  These  services  may 
in  some  cases  be  reimbursable  under 
medicare  or  medicaid  for  some  of  the 
people  which  the  centers  serve.  When- 
ever this  is  the  case,  S.  66  .specifically  re- 
quires that  centers  collect  from  medicare 
or  medicaid,  and  that  no  funds  be 
awarded  under  the  grant  for  such  serv- 
ices. The  bill  also  requires  centers  to  col- 
lect fees  for  their  services  from  patients, 
private  insurance  companies,  and  other 
local  sources  of  support.  S.  66  only  pays 
for  health  services  which  cannot  be  re- 
imbursed from  any  of  these  sources— and 


wliich  must  be  offei cd  by  the  center  as  a 
paj't  of  a  coiiercnt  j^i-ograin  of  health 
care. 

Second,  .s.  6G  taunt  programs  aim  at 
(■orrectin.g  inequities — not  pausing  them 
as  the  admiiiistration  ai'gues.  The  bill  is 
.''.lined  al  assisting  communities  which 
otherwise  could  not  obtain  the  kinds  of 
liealth  services  descri'oed  in  the  bill.  The 
real  inequity  in  liealth  is  the  fact  that 
wliile  s:ime  coinmunities  are  rich  in 
hi;ilth  .--ervices — others  cannot  even  ob- 
tain basic  care  because  decent  services 
are  not  available.  The  community  health 
ccnter.s  and  migrant  l:.eahh  c?nters  pro- 
.uran-is.  in  laci.  are  aimed  at  Americans 
who  mi.yhl  oiliefvvi.se  be  unable  to  secure 
decent  health  care  at  all.  Unfoitunately. 
in  recent  years  sliortages  oi  funds  have 
prevented  the  startup  ol  enough  mi- 
grant and  community  health  centers  to 
sc:vc  all  of  the  populations  in  our  Na- 
tion who  urgently  need  such  services. 

However,  it  makes  no  sense  whatever 
to  eliminate  the  centers  we  have,  or  cut 
them  back  substantially,  just  becau.se  we 
are  not  at  this  point  ready  to  a.ssist  every- 
one who  needs  it. 

It  makes  even  less  sense  lo  m.^ist  that 
the  mental  health  centers  iHogram  i:~  in- 
equitable and  should  be  phased  out.  In 
fact,  the  Congress  has  intended  that 
eventually  approximalrly  L.^OO  CAIHCs 
be  funded  in  order  to  make  CMHC  serv- 
ices available  to  every  community  in  our 
nation.  We  are.  in  fact,  one-third  of  the 
way  10  that  goal.  S.  66  reaffirms  that  this 
goal  should  be  reached.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  cut  back  existing  CMHCs  on  the 
basis  of  the  argument  that  we  are  being 
inequitable  to  tho.se  communities  wliich 
have  not  yet  been  reached. 

S.  66  proiJo.ses  instead  to  perfect  and 
maintain  existing  centers  of  all  kind.-, 
and  to  move  steadily  ahead  with  llie 
establishment  of  new  services  in  area.^  of 
highest  need. 

Third.  S.  66  does  disagree  in  main  in- 
stances with  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1976  budget  request.  The  committee  does 
differ  with  the  policy  implications  of  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1976  budget  pro- 
posals in  a  number  of  specific  respects. 
Whereas  the  administration  would  cut 
health  services  in  existing  centers  pro- 
grams by  over  20  percent,  S.  66  would 
specify  a  standard  package  of  services 
which  every  center  must  offer  in  order  to 
prevent  centers  from  cutting  back  essen- 
tial services  which  cannot  be  readily 
reimbursed.  S.  66  would  also  require  cen- 
ters to  offer  their  services  to  anyone  in 
their  areas  who  request  them,  in  order  to 
prevent  centers  from  discriminating 
against  low-income  families  in  order  to 
reduce  their  bad  debts,  fed  by  the  high 
unemployment  among  the  low-income 
families  they  serve.  It  would  be  uncon- 
scionable to  cut  P'ederal  grant  support 
by  20  percent  at  a  time  when  centers 
find  the  need  for  their  services  undi- 
minished, and  their  sources  of  income 
most  limited. 

At  the  presummit  conference  on  the 
economy  with  respect  to  health,  a  strong 
consensus  was  expressed  that  it  would 
be  tragic  to  attempt  to  solve  our  econom- 
ic problems  by  cutting  programs  that 
service  low-income  Americans,  especially 
in  a  vital  area  such  as  health  care.  These 
Americans   are   hurt  most  by  inflation 


and  unemployment.  To  ask  them  to  also 
give  up  e.s.sential  health  .services  on  top 
of  this  is  a  great  social  inequity.  S.  i^o. 
llieieiore.  contains  authorization  levels 
high  enouiui  to  allo'.v  these  existing  ecn- 
itrs  to  cominue  at  theii  present  leveis 
and  e\en  lo  .sieadily  expand  if  the  Con- 
Bje.«s  ,>hou;d  choose  to  appropriae  lli2 
iUiid", 

S.  6G  also  differs  v  ith  the  propo.  ed 
fi-al  .vear  1976  President "s  budget  by 
aulhoriiring  funds  for  the  creation  of 
ip\-  mental  health  centers.  As  indicated 
in  paragiaiDh  4  below,  the  committee 
inte;ids  to  continue  the  growth  of  the 
CMHC  program  until  ever-  community 
has  access  to  CMHC  services. 

Fourth.  S.  66  lealfirms  the  committee', 
intent  that  the  community  mental  health 
center  program  be  continued  and  ex- 
l^anded  until  every  community  in  our 
Nation  receives  these  services.  The  ad- 
mi:hstration  continues  to  insist  t^at  thi- 
program  is  a  "demonstration  program." 
whicli  should  be  phased  out  now  that  it 
has  shown  that  this  new  form  of  healiJi 
services  i-  effective.  In  fact,  since  the 
inception  of  the  program,  the  Congie-s 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  CMHCs 
should  eventually  be  made  accessible, 
with  Federal  support,  to  every  commu- 
nity in  our  Nation.  This  legislative  his- 
tory is  documented  later  in  the  report  on 
this  bill.  The  administration's  agreement 
that  the  CMHC  is  demonstrated  to  be  a 
successful  approach  to  providing  mental 
health  services  is  an  excellent  argument 
not  for  stopping  the  program,  but  for 
continuing  toward  our  original  goal  of  a 
nationwide  network  of  CMHCs. 

Nor  do  CMHC  services  duplicate  the 
services  of  medicaid  and  other  social 
service  programs  as  the  admmistration 
argues,  h^  with  the  other  centers  pro- 
grams funded  under  s.  66.  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  assure  that  such  dupli- 
cation does  not  occur.  In  fact,  the  CMHC 
program  is  basically  aimed  at  helping 
communities  start  up  centers  with  the 
intent  that  ultimately  public  and  private 
insurance  programs.  State  and  local 
goveriunent.  and  their  patients  them- 
sches.  will  reimburse  them  for  their  serv- 
ice a:id  allow  them  to  become  independ- 
ent of  -rant  funds.  Indeed,  S.  66  main- 
tains a  limit  of  8  years  of  steadily 
derea.-ing  Federal  support  for  the  oper- 
ation of  mental  health  centers  and 
allows  grants  beyond  this  phasedown 
period  only  in  situations  of  financial 
distress— and  then  only  for  3  more  vear.s. 
With  respect  to  the  integration  of 
mental  health  services  witJi  other  health 
service  artivities.  the  committee  feels  S. 
66  contains  numerous  assurances  that 
CMHCs    will    work   closely    with    otlier 

health  .-.ervuo  lu'ovidcrs  in  their  ai'ea 

f'sjjeciariv  HMO's, 

S.  66  does  establi.sh  new  programs  such 
as  studies  on  mental  health  and  illness 
of  the  elderly,  epilepsy,  and  Huntington's 
disease  and  gi'ant  programs  for  rape  ijre- 
\ention  and  control,  hemophilia  ser- 
vices, and  home  health  services.  Ail  of 
these  ncvv  jii-og-rams  together  amount  to 
only  3  ijeicent  of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  atithoii/rci  by  tliis  le.eislalion  or 
S50  million. 

These  small  but  vital  new  program:, 
aim  at  investing  very  limited  Fede:al 
dollars  in  areas  of  high  dema:id  more  a^ 
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iiu  expies.>toa  of  intent  and  futuie  di- 
rection than  as  a  full-scale  pro^^ram  of 
iupport.  The  studies  of  Huntins^ton's  dis- 
ease and  epilepsy  by  HEW  and  of  the 
mental  health  pioblenus  of  the  elderly 
V.  ill  piovide  future  Crn;:rts.  es  v.itli  an 
oiitluie  of  n.eaninijful  Federal  support  in 
tlicse  areas.  Frankly,  w  ere  the  budget  not 
.so  strained,  more  mitlit  h  r.e  been  done 
in  these  areas  non-  b;'sed  Oii  existing 
icnowledse. 

The  bill  also  cmtains  p  l-ycar  ptc- 
gram  r.f  support  for  demonstration  of 
home  healtii  ajrencie.''.  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  support  for  rape  prevention  and 
control  programs  in  the  National  Insti- 
tute, of  Mental  Health,  and  a  2-year  pro- 
giani  of  support  for  blood  fractionation 
and  diagnostic  centers  for  hemophilia.  I 
believe  these  programs  are  so  modest 
that  by  eliminating  them  we  would  do 
littlf  or  nothing  to  rh.ange  the  cost  of  the 
bill,  but  would  -set  back  work  in  these 
Aittil  areas  of  health  care  several  .vears. 

Nt  RSfl  TRAINING   PROVlSlliN-S 

The  authorizing  legislation  fur  the 
Nur.-e  Training  Act  e.-:pired  at  the  end 
of  Jur.e  1974.  and  a  great  deal  of  deliber- 
ation has  gone  into  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  by  ttie  HealM>.  Subcommittee  and 
the  Labor  ruul  Public  Welf.ue  Comnnt- 
tce.  This  is  really  tlie  o:ily  Federal  sup- 
port for  nursuig  education  and  as  such 
IS  vital  to  a:5.^UMng  re^^istcred  nur.^e  man- 
power for  this  counti-j-. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
.-upply  of  regh^tered  nurses  since  the  fust 
en.utment.  in  1964.  of  compiehensive 
legislation  for  support  of  nursing 
education. 

The  total  e.stin'.ated  number  of  em- 
ployed registered  nurses  in  1964  was 
.^82  000.  'ihe  total  estimated  in  January 
irtT.'i  HI  8l5.00a  registered  nurses  repre- 
sents 696. SuO  full-time  v.orking  regis- 
tered ninr.es.  We  in  the  Senate  can  be 
\cry  proud  of  the  increased  supply  of 
nin.se  manpower  as  a  result  of  the 
Xur  e  Traii-.ing  Act. 

The  bill  before  us  tod.r.  would  con- 
tinue Federal  support  to  n.s,<ure  that  the 
;;ain  nuide  ;n  the  supply  of  nur.se  man- 
power is  not  riim...i.-hed  t.nd  that  prog- 
re.ss  cm  contmu'^  especiolly  in  the  ia.c2 
of  predittable  new  demands  ^.uch  as  a 
nition.il  her'hh  insurance  program. 

E.-tnnati's  iiiciicate  a  need  for  1.100,000 
FJ  N...  by  l!>!'0.  These  estimates  are  made 
without  the  rc;ercTi'-»  to  the  need  that 
would  resu.t  :r>;m  j  national  henlfh  in- 
-  UMnce  program. 

We,  in  the  comm.tiee.  recognized  the 
(oncern  of  the  administration  for  de- 
creased spending  and.  in  tunc  with  tins, 
the  authorized  funds  in  this  bill  have 
been  subst mtiiilly  reduced  from  previous 
billv  For  example.  t!\c  authorized  funds 
for  fi.scal  year  1H75  are  $182  million  us 
(  ompared  with  S2.^4  .5  million  authori.'ed 
i:i  fiscal  ye.-r  1974.  These  figure-  exclude 
.■■'■i:'-'.:>rs!nps  which  are  funded  on  a  for- 
.i.u'.a  basis.  The  total  authority  m  the 
b:Il  before  us  is  $654  million  which  is  $30 
inilhon  lesa  than  the  Nur.;e  Training  Act 
of  1971.  This  represents  a  deep  cut.  espe- 
i  lally  in  view  oi  the  increased  number  of 
students  an.d  ti:c  innation  in  today's 
(conomy.  It  is  really  very  modest  fund- 
ing considering  that  t^o-tliirds  of  p!1 
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health  professional  iitudenls  are  in  nurs- 
ing. Nursing  schools  get  no  significanl 
araount  of  research  funds  and.  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  this  is  reall,v-  their  only 
significant  Federal  support. 

Tlic  President  indicated  that  this  bill 
does  not  concentrate  on  shortage.s  of 
coi  tain  nur.se  .specialists  or  on  geograplii:.- 
maldistribution.  However,  this  bill  does 
create  two  new  sections  specifically  mov- 
ing luiorities  more  rapidly  in  tho-e  direc- 
tion.:,; namely,  the  nurse  practitioner  and 
advanced  nur^e  training  scctioi'.s.  These 
new  scction.s  are  an  expression  of  the 
current  need  in  the  country  and  in  the 
profession  to  provide  nurse  practitioners 
prepared  to  in-ovide  primary  care  and 
to  practice  in  areas  of  the  country  where 
there  is  a  .shortage  of  health  personnel 
such  as  in  the  rural  and  inner  city  popu- 
lations. 

Tills  is  an  e.\citing  expanded  role  for 
registered  nurses  and  this  assistance  in 
planning  new  progrr.ms.  expanding  cur- 
rent piograms  and  in  continuing  practi- 
tioner programs  now  in  existence  pro- 
vides this  Senate  with  a  real  opijoitunitv 
to  help  meet  the  health  needs  of  the 
people  in  all  our  States.  We  estimate 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization deals  dn-ectly  v  ith  the  mal- 
distribution issue. 

Registered  nurses  are  moving  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  rural  and  inner-city 
populations  where  there  is  a  dearth  of 
availrble  health  care,  .'\uthority  in  th.-- 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  l:>71  provided  lor 
.special  projects  to  develop  training  i)ro- 
grams  for  nev,-  roles,  types,  or  level.-:  ct 
nursing  personnel.  This  included  pro- 
grams for  pediatric  nurse  practitioners 
and  other  types  of  nurse  practitioners. 
Proiects  and  contracts  are  ongoing  in 
many  Stales  from  my  State  of  Mas.'^a- 
chusetfs  to  California.  Minnesota.  Ala- 
bamn.  Mis=.i.,;.ippi.  Alaska,  and  Puerto 
Rko. 

Moie  than  1.700  inir.se  practitioners 
uere  graduated  in  1974.  There  are  184 
nurse  practitioner  programs  now  in 
existence. 

.^s  I  ii'dicatcd.  this  new  bill.  S.  6t!. 
{iro\ides  a  new  program  especially  for 
the  education  of  nur.se  practitioners.  It 
is  authorized  at  $20  million.  S2,3  million. 
and  S30  million  for  the  3  vears  of  this 
bill— 1975.  197G.  and  1977.  Nur.-es.  edu- 
cated as  a  re<^ult  of  such  luograms.  will 
be  prepared  to  pro'.id"  primary  care  in 
shortage  areas  of  the  United  States 

In  Maine,  for  example,  the  2. .500  resi- 
dents of  Deer  Isle  and  Stonington  would 
be  virtuall\  without  health  care  except 
for  the  services  of  a  registered  nurse 
practitioner  who.  among  her  many  re- 
spon.-ibiliues.  makes  house  calls,  provides 
health  counseling  and  referral  .services, 
conducts  clinics  for  c!iild:?!v  and  gives 
emergency  first  aid. 

In  New  Mexico,  three  Albufiueiriae 
(hnics  have  been  started  where  I'ittlc  or 
no  health  care  was  available  A  nurse 
practitioner  is  in  charge  in  each  ( linic. 
Ph.v.-:cians  are  available  in  the  clinic  or 
on  call  but  the  bulk  of  care  is  provided 
by  the  n.ursc  practitioners. 

One  continuing  problem  that  must  be 
kept  in  mind  is  that  third-party  pa.vers 
usually  do  not  reimburse  for  nursing 
services    if  we  hone  to  fu'.iv  utilize  the 


i^lijily  of  these  nurses,  we  must  alter  the 
reimbur::ement  situation. 

I  am  sure  wc  all  are  interested  in  doing 
v.harever  v.e  can  to  improve  conditions 
in  nursing  hemes  such  as  those  we  read 
and  heard  about  recently  as  a  re>ult  of 
the  he.-aings  in  Neu-  York.  This  same 
section  provides  for  funding  programs 
for  the  education  of  gtri^itric  nnr^e  prac- 
titioners. 

Along  with  this  is  a  second  new  section 
in  the  Nurse  Trainin-'  Act.  This  section 
is  a  very  high  ijrioiity— that  of  advanced 
nurse  training.  It  provides  foi'  funds  for 
graduate  progiams  to  educate  nur.ses  for 
faculty,  supervisory  and  administrative 
rolrs.  and  as  clinical  nurse  specialists, 
and  providers  of  primary  care.  Clinical 
nur.-e  .specialists  provide  the  expertise  in 
coronary  care  units,  in  .surgical  intensive 
care  units,  in  burn  units,  as  nursc-mid- 
wives  and  other  specialty  areas.  Aulhor- 
i/alions  for  ad\aiKed  nur.se  training  are 
S20  million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  $25  mil- 
lion for  fi.scal  .vear  1976.  and  $30  million 
for  fiscal  yc.ir  1977.  Therefore,  this  bill 
does  provide  for  meeting  present-day 
health  care  needs  and,  again  I  will  point 
out.  it  does  fc:us  on  the  problems  of  mal- 
di.,tribution 

I  will  bncfl:.  describe  for  you  the  other 
nvti.ior  section  of  this  bill : 

CfiN.sl  RUCTION  CP.AN  ;.S 

Priority  in  construction  5  rants  i.s  gi'.en 
to  establishing  the  capacity  leciuired  il 
enrollment  of  nur.ses  for  advanced  traiu- 
mg  are  to  b?  adequately  expanded— $2,) 
million  is  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year. 
1975-77.  tor  construction  grants. 

(   M'lr.MIM.N  C.nANT.S 

Different  amounts  for  each  of  the  tin  te 
types  of  nursing  schools  is  specified  for 
the  first  time.  This  is  a  iTsult  of  the  In- 
stitr.to  of  Medicine  Cost  Study  which  was 
rcfiuested  bv  the  Congress  in  1971.  Capi- 
tation is  restricted  to  undergraduate  pro- 
^- rams  since  there  is  the  special  section 
for  ad\an.ced  education. 

-Baicalaureaie  degree  programs  arc  eli- 
gible for  $400  per  student  enrolled  in 
the  last  2  years  of  the  program. 

Assoc;,) t.^  degree  programs  are  eligible 
for  S275  per  student  enrolled  in  (he  la-l 
Near  of  the  pro.rtram. 

Diploma  .schools  ;,re  eligible  for  $250 
per  lull-time  student  en.rolled  for  each 
yea!   (jf  the  program. 

Auihoriz:,tions  for  appropriations  for 
'  ipitntion  are  $15  million  in  fi-cal  year 
1975.  S50  milla-n  for  fiscal  year  1976.  and 
£55  million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Prcni- 
sion  is  made  for  fluids  to  be  appropriated 
to  rontiiuie  payment  for  "enrollment 
bonus  students"'  for  students  enrolled  as 
first  year  students  in  such  schools  for 
school  years  bceinninr  before  .Juiv>  30 
1974. 

F!.N.\NC  I't  iii~n:i  ss  (;r;\:.rs 

The  Secretary  of  the  Depariniont  of 
Hi'allh.  Education  and  Welfare  may 
make  grants  to  as.sist  schools  of  nursing 
which  are  in  serious  Tinancial  straits  to 
meet  operational  costs  required  if  qual- 
ity educational  programs  are  to  be  main- 
tained or  if  there  is  a  special  need  for 
financial  as.'^istance  to  meet  accredita- 
tion requirfments. 

The  nuthori  ■atioii  is  $5  million  for  each 
01  ti  (^  3  \ears. 
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SI'ECIM.    PROJECTS    AND    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

Special  projects  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  terms  of  effectiveness  in  Improv- 
hig  nursing  education  nationwide.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier  many  of  the  early 
nurse  piactitioner  programs  came  about 
through  such  special  projects.  Ir.  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  example,  a  regional  clin- 
ical expeiience  in  public  health  nursing 
v,-a.=  developed  which  offers  incrca.sed  op- 
poiLuiuty  for  nursin.-j  students  to  study 
and  use  community  resources  and  be- 
come involved  in  health  planning  as  a 
result  of  a  spcci--.l  project  grants.  In 
South  Dakota,  a  four-county  area  with- 
out health  facilities  or  ijhysicians.  nurse 
practitioners  were  established  and  the 
care  provided  was  evaluated  by  a  Nurse 
Training  Act  f  i  nded  contract.  Many  in- 
liOvative  curriculum  developments  h^.va 
ccnie  about  through  these  giants. 

This  bill  r^rovides  for  si.-ccial  !)io;i  •:  • 
grant.s  and  contracts: 

(II    to  assist    in — 

(.\}  ineri;er.s  between  hospilat  t.iiir.ir..' 
;,ro.a.ini:;  cir  l)ot..'.e:'n  liospital  trai:.i:.g  pro- 
grams and  ac.idemic  iii.«ti\Uioas.  or 

(B)  olluT  cuopi;rali\c  .  rr.ingcinci.ls  aincmg 
hoip.t.ilo  ai.d  acacieimc  ivistitul  ions,  ic.idliig 
to  tlie  fcot;\b;is"!'ineiit  of  iiur  e  tnanlag  pio- 
grams; 

(2)  plan,  develop,  or  e^t;\bIish  new 
latr.sc  tr.iiaini;  pi„gr  m.i  or  programs  of  re- 
warcU  )u  niir-sing  education,  slgnifii'.'iiti:; 
an'^rove  exisU  c  pro^r.-.ms  of  isur.4i*V=|  ciMi- 
catiou; 

(3)  increa-e  nursing  cduc.it  U-a  oppor- 
tunitie.s  for  Individuals  from  di. -id\ivntagcd 
backgrouiids.  as  deterniii'ed  in  accordttnco 
witli  criteria  prescribed  by 
by- 

(A)  i-lentil>iiu;.   re-nuti!r' 
such  iudividi.i.il.s: 

(B)  facilitating  ei.try  c 
Into  sfhools  of   nur.sinu; 

(C)  pro\iding  couiisLiUirig  or  otlier  erviio.- 
dei^lyt'ed  to  astisl  such  individuals  to  com- 
plete  successfully   tlicir    nursing   educaticn; 

ID(  providiiig.  for  iv  period  prior  to  the 
entry  of  such  individuals  into  the  regular 
course  of  eciucalion  at  a  school  of  i.ur.=in:'.. 
prclanlnary  education  de.signed  to  as.^i-i 
them  to  coa\plcte  succcssfitlty  siicli  rc^ailar 
cour,-e  of  edttc-\tion; 

(E)  paying  such  .stipends  ( nuludin.ij;  r.!- 
lov.aiues  tor  travel  at.d  dependents)  a;  the 
Secretary  ntay  determine  for  such  individuals 
tor  any  period  of  mirsin;.;  edtic.ition;   and 

iFi  publiclclni",  especially  to  licen.sed  vo- 
caliotial  or  practiciil  lairsrs.  existing  sources 
of  linancial  aid  available  to  persons  en- 
rolled in  schools  of  iiur.-lng  <  r  who  are 
ttnderiaking  tr.^ining  necessary  to  qual'fy 
them   to  enroll   in  sti!  li   school.^. 

li)  provide  contliuiing  ctiuca'ion  tor 
lutr.si';,: 

•  51  provide  appropriate  i-elraining  oppor- 
tunities for  nur.ses  who  (after  periods  of  pro- 
fessional inactivity)  desire  again  actively  to 
engate  in  the  nursing  professions;  or 

(61  help  to  iiKTea.se  the  .supply  or  improve 
tlie  distribution  ijy  geographic  area  or  by 
.specially  group  of  adequately  trained  nurs- 
nig  personnel  (Including  nursing  personnel 
who  are  bilingual)  needed  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  the  Nutlon.  Including  the  need  to 
increase  the  availability  of  personal  health 
•servite.-?  and  the  need  to  promote  preventive 
he.\lth  care; 

(7 1  provide  training  and  education  to  up- 
L'rade  the  slcllls  of  licensed  vocational  or 
practical  nurses,  nursing  assistants,  and  oth- 
•  r  paraprofessional  nursing  personnel. 

The    National    Advisory    Council    on 
.\urse  Training  must  review  all  applica- 
tions for  these  project  grants. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  NURSING  STUDENTS 

The  administration  has  preferred  to 
consider  nursing  student  assistance  to  be 
in  the  form  of  basic  opportunity  grants 
or  guaranteed  loans.  We  all  know  ho.', 
small  the  basic  opportunity  grams  arc 
and  in  the  economically  difficult  times 
such  loans  hardly  seem  realistic;  3.800 
R.N.'s  are  receiving  traineeships  for  ad- 
vanced education.  Only  20,000  students 
are  leceiving  scholar.ships  since  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  eliminates  any  new 
awards. 

Authorized  funds  for  tr.iinecships  are 
$20  million  for  1975,  S25  million  for  ]i}76. 
anil  $30  million  for  the  final  year  of  the 
bill. 

Student  loan  authorizations  are  &30 
nailion.  $35  milhon  and  $40  million  for 
the  3  years. 

The  scholarship  program  is  an  open- 
er.ded  authorization  to  provide  for  the 
fcnnula  based  on  nimiber  of  students. 

This  is,  then,  a  summary  of  the  Nurse 
Training  Act. 

As  I  h-ve  said,  this  is  a  modest  bill 
v.ith  authorized  funds  below  the  past 
levels  and  a  priority  piece  of  legislation 
if  we  are  to  adequately  meet  the  health 
caie  needs  of  our  population. 

The  President's  veto  message  indicated 
there  were  persistent  reports  of  registered 
nurse  unemployment.  Unpublished  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  .statistics  would  indicate 
that  the  estimated  annual  rate  of  un- 
cmplcymont  hns  not  been  altered  sig- 
nificantly from  1962  to  1973.  The  sam- 
jjling  done  shows  a  very  low  rate  of  im- 
employment:  in  fact,  less  than  2  percent. 

ItKM.TJI     REVENI.T:     SH.ARINC     AND     ITEALTH 
SERVICIS    PROVISIONS 

Title  II  of  the  proposed  legislation 
contains  substantive  revisions  of  five 
expiring  programs  for  provision  of 
health  services  which  were  each  extended 
for  1  year  without  change  by  the  Health 
Programs  Extension  Act  of  1973 — Pub- 
lice  Law  03-45.  The  legislation  also  in- 
cludes a  number  of  small  but  important 
new  programs  as  described  below.  Dur- 
ing the  93d  Congress,  the  committee  re-i 
viewed  these  programs  carefully  and 
held  hearings  on  April  30,  and  May  1, 
1974.  Four  d~ys  of  hearings  on  S.  1708, 
the  Family  Planning  Services  and  Pop- 
ulation Research  Amendments  of  1973. 
were  held  in  May  1973.  S.  1703  v  as 
reported  from  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Humnn  Resources  on  October  1. 
1973.  The  full  committee  did  not  com- 
plete action  on  S.  1708  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress. The  original  health  revenue  shar- 
ing and  healtli  services  bill.  S.  3280, 
which  revised  and  extended  the  other 
four  expiring  programs  was  extensively 
revised  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
full  committee  on  August  7. 1974.  Similar 
legislation,  H.R.  14214,  was  reported  otit 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  end  For- 
eign Commerce  on  June  27,  1974,  and 
passed  by  the  House  on  August  12,  1974. 

After  several  conferences,  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  adopted  a  compro- 
mise measure  which  retained  the  basic 
principles  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
bills.  In  that  conference,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  accept,  with  some  modifica- 
tion, the  provisions  extending  and  re- 


vi  mg  the  authorities  for  family  plan- 
ning services  and  population  research 
v.hich  v.ere  included  in  the  House  bill, 
H.R.  14214.  This  compromise,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  coi;ference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  14214  (S.  Rept.  No. 
9,3-1311'.  was  concuired  in  by  tire  Sen- 
ate and  House  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  03d  Congress.  Tlie  President 
pocket -vetoed  this  measure  subsequent 
to  tii:,'  recess  of  the  93d  Congress.  Tiie 
health  revenue  sharing  and  health  serv- 
ices proviLioi'1.3  of  S.  66.  as  filed  in  the 
95th  Congress,  are  identical  in  every  re- 
.-p:ci.  to  the  provisions  of  the  cjnference 
lepoit  on  H.R.  14214  ciled  above  from 
ih-  {;:;;i  Com; res. 

'liie  Commit tpc  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  is  orderiivj  these  same  '.iro\:- 
slons  reported  to  the  Senate  for  its  fur- 
ther co:isid:raticn.  Tliesc  provisions  are 
as  valid  in  February  of  1975  as  they  were 
in  December  01  1974.  and  I  recommend 
that  tiie  Senate  a'-'am  give  them  favor- 
able consideration.  The  provisions  repre- 
sent a  reasonable  compromi.se  with  the 
views  of  the  administration  on  health 
revenue  sliariiicr  and  health  services,  and 
I  am  hopeful  the  President  will  recon- 
sider ills  earlier  \clo  and  sign  these  pro- 
visions into  law. 

Mr.  President,  following  is  a  summary 
of  th;  ma.ior  health  re\enue  sharing  and 
heajth  services  provisions  of  S.  66: 

1.  CmvmunJtii  H-alth  Crntrra.—Authcy- 
ir'xs  f  jf  2  ye.-ir.s  grants  fcr  the  planning  and 
dcvclcpnicnt;  a'id  operation  of  communitv 
lic.ilt'.i  centers  a'ld  other  entities,  includin'.? 
e.xistUvg  nei'.'hborhrod  health  centers,  which 
would  oirer  a  medically  imderserved  pnpa- 
Intion  a  bread  ra-if^e  of  ambul.itory,  medical 
care  icfr-rral.  nnd  envlromnental  he.ilth  serv- 

2.  iiJijiaiit  IlraJtU  Cciitci!'. — .\uthcr:.':es 
pl.i  tniug  and  development,  and  operation 
grants  to  migrant  health  centers  .ind  other 
ctititicj  v.hich  v.onld  o.Ter  a  broad  ratige  of 
hc;iUh  .services  —  iothtdin.s;  ambulatory  medi- 
cal, re'erral,  and  environmental  health — In 
.'in  arei  In  wiiich  not  less  than  6.000  migrants 
ai;d  their  iamilics  reside.  Would  also  piovide 
certari  assistance  to  entities  which  do  not 
mc;l  iiie  minimiun  raijrant  pcpulation  r:- 
fiuirement.  Includes  a  .seprirate  authorization 
t  ">  cover  tlie  reasonable  co:=ts  of  inpatient  and 
outp.itient  hos    itat  .'orcices  fcr  mi 'rants. 

3.  Comm-unity  Mental  Health  Centers. — 
Fxlen.is  the  CQin!nn;i:ty  Mental  Hcaltli  Cen- 
ter.^  Act  to  conlinae  pro,:;ress  ^o^^■ard  the  goal 
of  esLa!:;lishi;-.g  a  center  in  each  of  the  ap- 
proximately 1.500  catchment  areas  acro.s3  tiie 
Nation,  and  Lo  as^^ure  continued  support  of 
the  500  centers  already  begun.  Also  revises 
the  Act  to  consolic'cto  :ill  tlio  existia^  gra^t 
a\;thorities  into  protrrams  01  grants  for  plait- 
ning  .-ind  develop.ment,  start-up  costs  Inclitd- 
ing  costs  of  conslructi m  and  renovation,  and 
n-.iiial  f.peratin^  costs.  All  centers  are  re- 
quired to  move  tow.ird  comprehensive  .serv- 
ic:.i  which  include  the  live  ei.--eniial  services 
nnc'er  tiie  current  jiroLram  plus  half-way 
house  ser-.  Ices  and  s-ieci  ill;'ed  services  to 
children,  the  elderly,  r.lcohohc,  and  drug  dc- 
pendciU  persons.  In  addition.  Centrrs  whicli 
have  come  to  the  er.d  of  their  eight  year 
initial  operation  sujiport  may  be  proMded  up 
to  three  .uiditioi.al  years  of  nuaiicial  disuess 
grants  fcr  tlie  dilleronce  brlweiii  co.ils  a;;d 
pa-  meats  from  non-Federal  reiourccs.  A  .spe- 
cial grint  program  for  consultation  and  edu- 
caticn i."  es.ablislied. 

4.  Health  Rerenve  Sliaring. — Extends  ex- 
isting s:ctlon  314(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  t\AO  years  with  a  total  au- 
thoriza;  ion  of  liilGO  million  per  year,  of  which 
22  peceat  each  year  wnild  l>e  for  allocations 
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t(i  Uie  Sia'.es  througli  the  314(d)  formula  for 
purposes  of  screenliiE:,  detection,  diagiio-'js 
mid  treatment  of  h\T3erteiislon. 

5  Fa'nHy  Planning  Programs. — Extends  tiie 
authorizations  of  appropriai  Ions  Lii  Title  X 
ol  the  Public  Hcilth  Ser.ice  Act  and  clarities 
that,  popiila'ioii  re.searc  h  slmll  be  conducted 
under  the  au'horitles  of  tii.it  title.  Also  in- 
corporaies  in  Title  X  the  requirement  of  aa 
iiiiniial  plnn  to  cany  out.  family  pl,iiiiiln^ 
piogranis. 

<j  Section  317  of  the  PHS  Act  is  a'..^o  ex- 
tended for  one  year  with  increased  author- 
ization le%el  and  expanded  i»)  provide  sup- 
port for  conlrol  of  disease ^  borne  by  rodents 
a-s  well  as  con. mimic. ible  di.seases. 

7.  Home  Hralth  Sen  jct's — Establishes  a 
dtnion-.: ration  picgrain  of  stai'^  up  gran's  to 
home  health  at^encies  and  grants  for  training 
personnel  to  provide  home  health  services 

8.  Establl'^hes  .x  Committee  on  Mpiital 
Health  and  Illiic.ss  of  the  Elderly  for  a  one 
yeai"  period  to  review  the  mental  health  needs 
of  the  elderly  and  rccommpiid  policy  :or  rhe 
care  and  treatment  of  ment.tlly  ill  ayert  per- 
sons. 

9.  fia.ye  Preientioti  and  Co>i</or— Estab- 
iLshe.s  a  new  center  within  the  Natioiial  In- 
stitute for  -Mental  Health  to  siudy  the  causes, 
control  and  treatment  of  rape  and  to  estab- 
lish a  clearing-house  of  iniormation  on  these 
subjects.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  sup- 
p<5rt  for  demon-tration  projects  in  the  pre- 
ven'ion   atid  control   of   rape. 

10.  Ef)i!ep'!j  —Establishes  a  temporary 
Commission  appointed  bv  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Heaitii.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  advi  ,e  Con^rress  and  the  President 
on  a  comprehensive  national  plan  for  die 
control  of  Epilepsy  and  its  con.srqucnces.  and 
the  role  of  state  and  Federal  government 
In  researcli  on  Epilepsv  and  on  the  identi- 
fication, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
persons    Aith   Epilepsy. 

U.  H'.iniuiqton'f  fj. vi'c,-*- — Fstablislies  a 
temporary  C'ommi.-.=lon  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  advise  Coiv re-s  and 
the  President  on  a  comprehensive  national 
plan  for  the  control  of  Huntington's  Disea.se 
and  its  consequences,  and  the  role  of  .State. 
and  Federal  t;overnment  m  research  on  Hunt- 
ington's Di.sea.se  and  on  the  identification, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  per.sons  with 
Huntington's  Di.sea.se. 

12  Hernop/ii/ia— Establishes  a  no-.v  hemo- 
philia diagnosis  and  treatment  program 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Pro- 
vides grants  to  establish  treatment  centers 
for  hemophilia  and  to  establish  and  expand 
blood  separation  centers  to  provide  blood 
products  needed  for  the  treatment  of  hemo- 
pbllia. 

Mr.  President.  I  uree  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  level  of  funding  for  mi- 
grant health  programs  is  essential  and 
the  reforms  in  these  programs  crucial 
for  improving  the  quality  of  health  care 
for  these  individuals. 

When  many  think  of  migrants  they 
visualize  California  and  tlie  Southwe.st. 
However,  throughout  the  east  coast 
there  is  a  separate  and  substantial  mi- 
grant stream  that  extends  from  Florida 
to  Maine.  In  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, there  is  a  continuing  migrant 
use,  the  ma.jority  of  whom  are  Puerto 
Ricans  who  travel  to  the  State  under  a 
separate  arrangement  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  have  followed  the  development,  of 
migrant  health  services  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Farm  Workers  Council  in  western 
Massachusetts  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
Federal  migrant  health  program  is  es- 


tential  to  iiisure  the  provision  of  iioaltli 
.services. 

Tlie  bill  now  before  us  extends  the  au- 
thorizations for  grants  to  operate  mi- 
grant health  centers  and  provides  .sepa- 
rate annual  authorizations  for  hospiiali- 
ztition  and  planning  and  rievelopmeiu. 

I  believe  ilie  levels  of  authorization 
whirli  are  within  this  bill  iire  e.s.stT.tiiil  if 
we  are  to  begin  to  iiiiiiro'/c  tlic  co\er.tjo 
oi  this  prognMU. 

The  current  mitiran!  h'''alth  pi'oti'am 
ofTers  .services  to  biucly  10  pei-ceni  of  Die 
population  and.  until  no'.v.  the  services 
huvp  been  limited  by  tlic  av.iilabl'^  f uncl- 
ing. HoiH'lully  this  bill  will  mi.ik  ;;  ma- 
jor rhimuc  in  tli;it  p:moi'n. 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  Ciiiphasi,:" 
that  ljii.s  legislation  reHects  the  growing 
recognition  that  ha\iiii,'  .services  in  an 
area  dors  not  insure  the  people  will  take 
advaiua;;?  of  those  .services.  If  the  com- 
numity  is  comprised  1  trgely  of  litnucii 
English-speaking  persons.  tl:ey  all  loo 
often  will  not  know  what  services  are 
available.  Even  then,  they  may  have 
great  difliculty  in  co'nnuuiirating  iheir 
r.f^eds  to  the  liealth  services  personnel. 

For  th.at  reason,  this  measure  iricludes 
;"'inendments  to  insm-e  tliat  the  health 
services  provided  by  community  health 
centers,  migrant  health  centers,  and 
comniunitv  mental  healtli  center.^  will 
reach  ihe  limited  English-speaking  po|i- 
ulntion  in  tlieir  regions. 

The  bill  retjuires  tho  developnifni  of 
r-rograms  to  meet  their  language  and  cul- 
tural needs.  Such  programs  would  in- 
clude bilingual  services  and  the  employ- 
ment of  pei'son.s  .sensitive  both  to  the  rul- 
tiue  and  language  of  the  popul  :t:on 
being  served. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  cotnniittee 
report  on  the  migrant  health  program 
be  printed  in  the  Rf.coud  to  further  de- 
tail the  history  of  the  migrant  health 
program  and  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  legislation  we  have  approved.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  report  de- 
scribing the  bilingual-bicultural  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

There  being  no  objection.  t!ie  report 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrtoRo. 
I!    follows: 

Pxr.T  D  Mii-r.\NT  Hf.\lth  Cfniips  .  MHC» 

BACKGROIND 

In  1962  Congresci  amend-^d  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act  by  enacting  P.L.  87-692. 
This  first  Migrant  Health  Act  added  a  new 
section  310  to  the  PHS  Act  and  provided  for 
Federal  grant  support  to  health  clinics  which 
offered  health  services  to  domestic  migratory 
farm  workers  and  their  families.  The  original 
legislation,  sponsored  by  Senator  William.<;. 
authorized  53  million  m  grant  support,  of 
which  only  $750,000  wa.s  ultimately  appropri- 
ated. .At  this  limited  level  of  support,  funds 
were  restricted  primarily  to  preventive  health 
service  programs— eg  .  immunisation,  health 
education,  and  environmental  safety  -which 
iiad  already  been  initiated  by  State  and  local 
1  e.ilili  agencies  at  the  time  of  enactment. 

In  1965  a  Cnngres.sional  re-evaluation  of 
sf>ition  310  activities  indicated  that  the  pro- 
tram  had  not  met  the  health  care  objectives 
of  the  original  act.  The  Community  Health 
.Services  Exten-sion  .Amendment-s  of  1965  iP  L. 
89-109)  addressed  it,self  to  .several  of  the  pro- 
gram's inadequacies  and  to  that  end  in- 
cluded provisions  for  amending  section  310 
wiilcii   would  provide  broader  authority  for 


program  activities  and  would  increase  au- 
ihorizations  to  support  migrant  health  prol- 
ecus.  In  addition  to  authorizations  durin - 
tiscal  year  1966  which  more  than  doubleu 
MiG.^e  of  the  first  year  of  the  program  and 
tripled  them  by  fiscal  1968.  the  lepishuion 
also  authorised  the  use  of  se.  tion  310  funds 
for  Die  cost.s  of  the  nece.^ary  hotpuali.  aiioii 
of  migrants. 

In  19G8  Congress  pas.sed  the  Heath  Service, 
Amendments  of  1968  (P.L.  90-574).  Ainotu; 
other  tJiiiigs,  the.se  ar-icndmeiits  exttiidi-a 
section  aiO's  authority  through  1970  and  in- 
crefl.<;ed  the  auihori.'ation  level  for  proje 
.■upport  Epfwcen  1963  and  1970  the  pr.ii.r,iio 
was  un;. iile  to  increase,  as  liie  result  oi  tlus 
continued  commitment,  the  ninnber  oi 
migrants  leceiving  Federally-supported  pe.- 
soiial  health  services  from  85.000*  to  102. 0(x) 
At  the  expiration  of  section  310's  authoritv 
ill  1070.  Congress  once  atrain  extonded  t!i? 
program's  authority  and  increased  its  aii- 
ihorizaiions  with  the  enactment  of  PL 
t-1-209  In  addition.  P.L.  91  209  included  pro- 
vision.'  which  expanded  program  activities  in 
two  si;iniricant  ways.  First,  this  art  auihor- 
i.'ed  suiiport  to  projects  which  would  provide 
hp.ilt!'  .-' rviccs  to  resident  seasoned  farm 
vorkers  and  their  farpilies  living  in  com- 
munities which  experienced  seasonal  influxes 
of  migrant  farm  workers.  This  same  enac- 
ment  also  required  consumer  involveineii- 
in  mi;. rant  health  projects  receiving  Feder:i: 
^iippon:  specifically,  the  a^t  mandateci 
"Fersoi;-:  broadly  representative  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  population  to  be  served  must  !h 
piven  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
development  .  .  .  (and)  in  the  implenieiita- 
'i'lii  of  such  programs."  This  provision  was 
adopted  following  Migratory  Labor  Subcom- 
ini'tee  hearings  which  determined  that  there 
existed  little  if  any  opportunity  for  migrants 
to  influence  the  content  of  policies  and  pro- 
vjams  intended  to  improve  their  lot. 

Willi  the  expiration  of  the  migrant  heal-h 
author:; V  in  June  1973.  Congress  enacted  PL 
93-45.  the  Health  Programs  Extension  Ac. 
of  197.?.  which  provided  a  one  year  extension 
of  the  authority  of  the  migrant  health  pro- 
gram, including  an  authorization  of  $20  75 
million.  A  budget  history  of  section  310  for 
recent  years  appears  below: 

T'-BIF  S  FEDERAL  FUNDING  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR 
00\flr'jTIC  ACRICDLTURAL  WORKERS  A'lD  THEIR  FAW- 
itlts    PM--  ACT,  SEC.  310 

(In  lliousands  of  dollars] 


Buflget 

Fi'C^I 

Author- 

appro- 

Obli- 

year 

isation 

Request 

priation 

gdlion 

Oull,-,5 

1970 

.     15  000 

12, 000 

15,000 

14. 893 

11,172 

1971 

20, 000 

14.000 

14,000 

13. 997 

14  581 

197? 

.     2S, 000 

17.000 

17,  950 

17,864 

13, 709 

1973 

30  000 

23,750 

23,  750 

23.750 

19.060 

19;4 

2b. 750 

23,  750 

23,  750 

(25,759)  (23  151) 

Total 


116,759      90,500      94,450    (92, 254)  (81,673) 


'  Parentheses  indicate  estimated  amounts. 

During  fiscal  1974,  the  103  migrant  healtli 
projects  receiving  assistance  under  section 
310  provided  health  services  to  an  estimated 
355.000  patients;  patient  visits  amounted  to 
iipproximately  630,000.  Projects  include  both 
lull-time  centers  offering  a  wide  variety  ol 
comprehensive  health  service.?  and  specially 
scheduled  clinics  offering  categorical  serv- 
ices which  are  supplemented  by  referrals. 
.Services  provided  at  migrant  health  proj- 
ects include  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  care, 
i<»l!ow-up,  certain  dental  services,  health 
couiL-^ling.  preventive  care  and  outreach 
^*r•^■ices.  In  addition,  the  program  has  begun 
experiments  to  provide  more  hospital  cover- 
age to  migrants.  One  such  demonstration 
project  has  been  designed  to  provide  hospi- 
tal care  to  a  selected  migrant  population  In 
order  to  study  patterns  of  hospital  ultlliza- 
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tiou  and  cost  of  hcspltal  services  for  mi- 
crants  and  to  compare  the  migrant  hospital- 
rut  ion  experience  with  that  of  other  low- 
i:iroir.e  groups.  Six  migrant  health  projects 
have  initial  :d  programs  with  hospitals  in 
their  areas  to  provide  access  for  approxi- 
ir.Atrlv  5l>.0()0  migrants  to  inpatient  .services 
lit  a  nxed  daily  rate.  Still  other  denionstra- 
iiL'ii  projects  explore  the  feasibility  of  the  de- 
livery of  care  through  prepaid  capitation.  An 
indication  of  the  progress  made  by  the  pro- 
itnon  in  th;  last  few  years— as  me:tsiired  b\ 
.several  key  indioators— has  been  t.ibulatnl 
below : 


TABLE  fi 


Program 

indicator 


Kty  INDICATORS  OF  MIGK\:.T  HEMTH 
SERVICES  PROGRAIVl  i 


1972 


1373 


1974 


103 


Procr.im  scope: 
Number  of 
projecU -  101  If^ 

■popiHatioii-  -.  3,000,000  3,000,000  3,000,000 
P.iliPiit  visits 460,000  600,000  630,000 

Apprnp'ia'i""-        Tl',950,000  J23, 750  OC'O    423,750,000 

AveraRe  pfoietl  ,,„  ,., 

costs.  ..  ..  177.722  IT'S.  339  228. 3'..^ 
Cost  per  person 

per  year (based 

iia.iMts) (9  70                    L7 


De.spile  this  record  of  progress  and  ac- 
complishmeut.  the  unmet  health  care  needs 
oi  migrants  remain  profound  and  critical. 
The  migrant  health  program  reaches  barely 
10  percent  of  the  population  eligible  lor 
.services.  The  infant  mortality  rate  for  mi- 
grants i.s  25  percent  hlglier  th.Tii  the  national 
averai;e.  Mortality  rates  for  tuberculosis  aitd 
other  infectious  diseases  among  migrnnis 
are  2';;  times  the  national  rate,  and  for  in- 
auen/a  and  pneumonia,  the  rate  is  20  per- 
cent higher  for  migrants  than  it  is  lor  the 
general  population.  The  rate  of  hospltall- 
i-ation  for  accidents  is  50  percent  higher  for 
mii;rants  than  It  Ls  for  the  nation  as  a 
\\liole.  while  migrant  births  occur  outside  of 
hospitals  at  a  rate  nine  times  higher  than 
the  national  rate.  If  there  are  to  be  real 
mid  major  improvements  Ui  the  health  of 
migrants,  continued  Federal  commitment 
and  .significantly  higher  levels  of  support  are 
required.  The  Committee  recognizes  the  In- 
arteritiacy  of  prior  levels  of  funding  for  mi- 
eraiit  health  projects  and  proposes  higher 
■u.tl.nrizations  for  program  activities. 

In  addition  to  Inadequate  levels  of  fund- 
ing, tlie  program  has  encountered  a  number 
r.f  ob.stacles  which  complicate  efforts  to  Im- 
pr.ne  and  maintain  the  health  of  migrants. 
These  include  problems  in  hospitalization 
for  migrants,  migrant  camp  sanitatioit,  and 
Medicaid  coverage.  The  problem  of  haspi- 
tali/'.atlon  has  persLsted  in  part  because  Fed- 
eral support  available  for  migrant  health 
projects  has  been  limited  primarily  to  the 
development  of  ambulatory  programs.  Nor- 
mally less  than  $500,000  Is  allocated  each 
year  for  hospitalization  of  migrants;  and  at 
this  level  of  support,  hospitalization  must 
iiecc-sarlly  be  limited  to  emergency  cases. 
The  legislation  proposes  to  correct  this  de- 
ficiency by  e.stabllshln^  a  separate  authority 
for  payment  cf  hospitali7ation  costs  for 
migrants  and  to  support  this  authority  at 
adi.'ciuate  levels  of  funding. 

Inadequacies  In  migrant  camp  sanitation  — 
Including  housing,  water  supplies,  eewage 
trf-atment,  waste  disposal — are  well-known 
and  documented.  They  compound  the  basic 
health  care  needs  of  the  migrant  and,  in 
many  cases,  transcend  them.  In  many  coni- 
n. unities  the  migrant  health  center  Is  the 
only  institution  actively  providing  environ- 
mental health  services  to  migrants.  With 
other  pres.sing  health  problems  cotnpetlng 
for  its  resources,  these  services  provided  by 
the  r-enters  are  freqtiently  limited  in  scope 


and  inadeqtiate  In  response.  As  Indicated  be- 
low, the  proposed  legislation  would  require 
the  center  to  undertake  environmental 
health  activities.  It  is  recognized  that  prob- 
lems as  profound  as  these  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed with  inadequate  levels  of  funding 
and  the  legislation  proposes  to  correct  this 
deficiency.  It  is  not  Intended,  however,  that 
migrant  health  centers  duplicate  in  their 
environmental  health  services  the  functions 
of  State  or  local  agencies  or  establish  staiid- 
ards  relating  to  the  environment  where 
standards  already  exist.  In  such  cases,  the 
center  could  better  monitor  the  enforcement 
of  existing  standards  in  their  communities. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  those 
barriers  which  exclude  migrant  participa- 
tion in  Medicaid.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  same  barriers  ultimately  limit  the  por- 
tion of  a  center's  operating  expenses  which 
0.111  be  mot  by  third-party  reimbtirsements 
for  services  provided.  Migrants  are  frequently 
excluded  from  coverage  under  Medicaid  as 
the  result  of  their  failure  to  meet  State 
residency  requirements  and  their  inability 
to  meet  definitions  of  "categorically  needy" 
or  "medically  needy."  In  most  States,  State 
Medicaid  policy  requires  a  Medicaid  appli- 
cant to  demonstrate  an  intent  to  reside  in 
the  State  before  he  can  be  cerr'fied  as  eligi- 
ble. Since  migrants  are  geiiei-ally  unable  to 
demonstrate  an  intent  to  reside  because  tliey 
are  required  to  move  from  State  to  State 
with  changes  in  the  harvest  season,  they  ai-e 
repeatedly  ruled  ineligible.  In  addition,  some 
States,  which  serve  as  major  home-base  area=; 
for  migrants — Florida,  for  exampl?— fail  to 
recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  claim  of  l.-.r;;e 
ntimbers  cf  migrants  that  their  hcme-baj.e 
State  is  considei-ed  their  residence.  In  such 
States,  it  is  common  practice  to  consider  all 
migrants  as  non-residents  and  to  automati- 
cally dLsqualLfy  those  potentially  Medicaid- 
eligible  migrants  from  entitlement. 

Other  problems  In  eligibility  for  a.ssibtance 
under  Medicaid  relate  to  migrants'  failtire  to 
meet  non-economic  definitions  of  need, 
Medicaid  ellgibles  must  be  blind,  aged,  dis- 
abled, or  dependent  children  as  defined  In 
SSI  and  Title  IV -A  or  in  certain  instances 
in  State  regulations  for  these  groups.  Be- 
cause few  migrants  are  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled, most  of  those  who  could  qualify  would 
be  eligible  only  under  the  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children.  Because  most 
migrant  families  are  male-headed,  however, 
they  are  ineligible  for  Medicaid  unless  they 
reside  in  a  Slate  with  an  Unemployed 
Fathers  program.  Of  the  23  States  with 
migrant  populations  over  10.000,  only  nine 
provide  Medicaid  coverage  to  fantilles  headed 
by  unemployed  fathers.  In  none  of  these 
States,  however,  does  it  appear  that  more 
than  half  of  the  migrants  are  home-ba.sed. 
Approximately  470,000  migrants  reside  in  or 
travel  through  the  nine  States  with  Unem- 
ployed Fathers  programs.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  70,000  migrants  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  Medicaid  because  they  wouM  be  un- 
employed during  the  off-sea.'son  and  at  the 
same  time  home-based. 

Proposals  have  been  offered  which  would 
reduce  or  eliminate  such  barriers  for  mi- 
grants. 'While  these  are  under  conisideration, 
the  Committee  considers  it  advisable  that 
centers  continue  to  upgrade  their  facilities 
and  services  In  order  that  they  meet  those 
standards  which  would  qualify  them  as  in- 
sltutlonal  providers  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  To  this 
end,  the  legislation  proposes,  as  conditions 
for  receiving  grants,  a  number  of  require- 
ments corLsistent  with  those  required  of  in- 
stitutional providers  under  Title  XV'III,  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  If  centei-s  demon- 
strate a  capacity  to  meet  these  requircmcntft. 
the  Committee  might  recommend  amend- 
ment of  Title  XVIII  to  permit  reimbursemeiU 
of  centers  p.s  institutional  providers. 

'With  only  limited  resources  at  its  disposal, 
the  migrant  liealth  program  has  proven  that 


progress  can  be  made  In  meeting  the  critical, 
unmet  health  care  needs  of  the  migrant 
through  the  center  concept.  Despite  those 
barriers  and  obstacles  to  care  discussed 
above — not  to  mention  additional  factors 
such  HS  rtiral  isolation — which  might  have 
severely  limited  the  scope  of  services  pro- 
vided and  activities  underlaice'i,  migrant 
health  projects  have  been  established  whicii 
offer  a  comprehensive  range  of  ssrvices.  They 
have  developed  on-site  laboratory  capabil.- 
ties.  baiic  di.ignostic  .services,  farnily-orien'ed 
prim?.ry  care  centers,  rather  than  ira'tminted 
citegorii-al  clinics,  bilingual  personnel,  oti- 
.■;ite  me>iic:il  services,  and  referral  services  to 
specialty  practices.  As  the  subsequsnt  sum- 
mary of  the  proposed  legislation  Indicates, 
the  Committee  has  recommended  that  sup- 
port be  ccntintied  and  that  funding  be  in- 
creased to  accommodate  both  an  expansion 
of  services  offered  at  established  centers 
as  well  as  the  initiation  of  new  projects 
which  will  reach  those  migrants  who  pres- 
ently are  not  served  by  a  center. 

INTENT    OF    LEGISLATION 

S.  6f)  proposes  to  i-.mend  section  319  (prior 
to  July  23.  1974,  section  310)  of  the  Public 
Health  .Service  Act  to  extend  and  mcdily 
this  authority  for  the  funding  of  mlgraiil 
health  centers  and  projects. 

REQUIRf.MtNTS    FUR    MIGR.\NT    HE.^LTH    CENTEH.s 

The  legislation  defines  a  migrant  health 
c?nter  as  a  public  or  rrlvate  nonnroflt  en- 
tity which  provides  (1)  primary  health  serv- 
ices: (2)  such  supplemental  health  services 
as  may  be  necessary  and  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  the  particular  center  Icr  the  ade- 
cjuate  support  of  primary  health  ssrviccs; 
(3)  r:ierral  to  providers  of  supplemental 
health  services  atid  payment  therefore,  a.s 
appropriate  and  feasible  for  the  center;  (4) 
enviroiiniental  health  services.  Includiirt.  as 
may  b?  appropriate  lor  particular  centers, 
the  detection  and  alleviation  of  uuhealth- 
ful  conditions  associated  with  water  supply, 
sewage  treatment,  solid  waste  disposal,  ro- 
dent and  parasitic  infestation,  field  sanita- 
tion, housing,  and  other  environmental  fac- 
tors related  to  health;  (5)  as  may  be  appro- 
rriate  for  particular  centers,  infeotious  and 
parasitic  disease  screening  and  control;  (ti) 
as  appropriate,  accident  prevention,  includ- 
ing prevention  of  excessive  pesticide  expos- 
ure; and  (7)  information  on  the  availability 
and  proper  uss  ol  health  services. 

The.se  services  are  to  be  provided  to  mlgia- 
tory  agricultural  workers,  seasonal  agricul- 
tur.il  workers,  and  the  members  of  their 
families  within  the  area  the  center  serves. 
The  center  may  provide  services  either  di- 
rectly through  its  own  professional  staff  and 
supporting  resources  or  throtigh  contracts  oi- 
coop?r;'.tive  arrangements  with  other  pro- 
vide s  in  the  area,  so  long  as  these  anange- 
ments  assure  the  patient  maximum  accessi- 
bility t-o  efticient,  economical  and  high  quiili'.y 
services. 

It  is  the  Committee's  intent  that  services 
be  provided,  within  the  limits  of  the  center  .s 
capacitv  to  all  Individuals  in  the  population 
served  by  the  center  regardless  of  ability  t'l 
]iiy  for  .services,  current  or  pa  t  henlih  ccnd  - 
lions,  or  any  other  f.ictor  A  center's  services 
should  be  of  high  quality  and  shotild  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Individuals  it  serves  promptly, 
as  appropriate,  and  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
serves human  digtn'y  fiiid  assures  contiiniity 
of  '.rcatineiit. 

jTifip.iTorY  .«(;n!c  ri.TiK.M.  wor.itErs 

Tlie  bill  defines  tlie  term  "migrat.'ry  a;'ri- 
cultural  v.orker"  as  an  individual  who.-e 
principul  employment  is  in  agriculture  on  a 
se  isonal  bi.sis.  who  has  been  so  employed 
within  the  last  twenty-four  months,  and  who 
establishes  a  temp'">rary  abode  for  the  pur- 
po.-es  of  Uii'i  ein;iloymcnt.  "Seasonal  agrictil- 
tiiral  w.irker"  is  defined  a"<  an  individtial 
whose  principal  employment  Is  in  ngrlculturc 
on  a  sc.'i'-onal  b.isis  and  w^ho  is  not  a  migra- 
tory nprirultural  v  o'ker.  Agriculttire  Is  also 
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PRIMARY  flEALTH  SERVICES 

The  legislation  specifies  a  number  of  pii- 
niary  health  ■^ervires  which  must  be  provided 
by  a  migrant  health   center.   These   include 
diagnostic,    treatment,    and    conMiltant    re- 
ferral services  provided  bv  physician.  Wiiere 
Itasible,  these  service-i  may  be  performed  by 
physicians'   assist.ants   and    nurse   clinician^.. 
'Die   Committee   intends    that   services   per- 
formed  by   these  personnel   shall   jilwavs   be 
under  the  general  super'.i>ion  of  a  physician 
(Hlthoiish     this    does    not    mean    that    tlie 
pliysician    need    be   physicailv   preseut)    and 
.shall  not  be  permitted  in  contravention  ol 
any  appropruito  State  statute.  This  provision 
is  intended  t  >  permit  optlnunn  u.->e  of  non- 
physician     providers     w  ht-n     approjin  ::e     !;i 
larder  tiial   tne  speciali/'ed  e  penile  of  pby- 
ncians    may    be    niaximi;  td    and    e.\ie;idca. 
Diaunostif  laboi-.iiory  ar.d  radiologic  set. - 
Ices  are  another  category  of  pi  imarv  henl-:i 
services  specihed  m  the  legislation.  The  Com- 
mittee does  not  intend  that  migrant  heali'i 
centers  be  re-quired  to  include  as  a  p'  imary 
health  service  tho.se  radiologic  services  whicli 
are  neces.^ary  lor  the  tre.itment  of  disease  h\ 
radiation  ami  which  are  covered  under  Mip- 
plenienral  services. 

Primary  health  services  incUtde  as  well 
preventive  health  services.  The  leaislntion 
specifically  includes,  amont;  those  preventive 
health  services  a  center  should  offer,  chil- 
dren's eye  and  ear  examinations  conducted  to 
determine  the  need  for  vi.-ion  and  hearing 
correction,  perinatal  services,  well  child  serv- 
ices, and  voluntary  family  planning  .-.e.-vices. 
Primary  healt'i  .services  also  includf  preven- 
tive dental  services  for  persons  servf<l  by  the 
center.  It  should  be  noted  that,  with  respect 
to  preventive  dental,  vision,  and  hearing 
services,  the  Committee  does  not  intend  thtit 
a  center  necessarily  retain  on  It.s  staff  a  full 
time  dentist,  ophthalmologist,  op'onie'rlsr. 
otoIaryngologL.'.  or  audiologist.  Arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  tliese  providers  to 
be  available  at  the  center  on  a  regular  or 
periodic  basis  In  addition,  a  por'ion  of  these 
services  could  be  performed,  as  appropriate 
by  other  health  profe.'wionals.  It  should  be 
noted  that  by  singline;  out  the  above- 
mentioned  preventive  health  services,  the 
Committee  does  not  in'end  to  exrU'de  from 
primary  heal'h  services  still  other  pre\entive 
health  services  which  may  be  requird  in  par- 
ticular are.is 

Also  incKided  amoi.t;  primarv  hcilth  serv- 
ices are  emertrencv  medical  .services.  Appro- 
priate arrangements  should  be  established  so 
that  the  center  can  a.ssure  provision  of  nec- 
esoary  health  cire  in  the  case  of  most  medical 
emergencies  on  a  24  hour  a  day.  7  day  a  week 
basis,  and  ready  access  to  adequate  back-up 
emergency  caie   for  serious  emergencies. 

FmaUy.  the  legislation  stipulates  that 
primary  health  services  iiichide  transporta- 
tion services  as  required  lor  adequate  patient 
care.  This  is  to  a.ssure  that  workers  and  their 
families  with  special  ditflculties  of  access  to 
services  provided  at  the  center  receive  the 
medical  <-are  and  attention  they  require 

SUPPLKMrNTAl.    HEALTH    SERVICES 

Supplemental  health  services  which  may 
be  necessary  for  the  adequate  support  of  pri- 
mary health  .-ervices  and  which  may  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  the  health" needs  or 
the  population  served  bv  ilie  center  (\ti  "i- 
cl'ide  the  following: 

( 1 »    hospital  services: 

(2)  home  health  services; 

(3)  extended  care  facility  services: 

(4)  rehabilitative  services  ( Including  phy- 
sical therapy)  and  long-term  physical  medi- 
cine: 

(5|   mental  health  services; 
(tj)  dental  services; 
i7)   vision  services; 


!8)    allied  health  services; 

lO)   pharmaceutical  services; 

1 10)   therapeutic  radiologic  .services; 

(11)  public  health  services  (includnu  eci- 
iiraiion  and  social  services); 

il2p   health  education  .services:  and 

I  13)  .services  which  promote  and  facilitate 
the  optimal  use  of  primary  and  supplemental 
health  services.  In  communities  where  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  individuals  in  the  popula- 
lioii  .served  by  tne  mif^raiit  health  center  are 
of  limited  English-speaking  abUity,  oatreacii 
V'lrkers,  fluent  in  the  langiiiiee  spoken  bv  .\ 
predomin.nnt  number  of  residents,  should  be 
mc'uded  on  the  center'.s  staff  in  order  to  cn- 
co.uase  resident-  to  iitili.e  the  ce:iier'&  serv- 
ices. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  health  need-  a -id 
dfficietici'^s  of  .i  population  served  by  a  mi- 
grant health  center  may  be  unique  to  thr.t 
p.trticular  community:  it  is  expe'-ted.  rhere- 
iore.  that  the  specific  number,  combinuiton. 
and  .scope  of  supplemental  services  offered  at 
ai.y  one  ceiiter  will  vary  from  location  to  lo- 
cation. In  addition,  the  Cotninittce  wishe-  to 
note  its  1  ucMt  that  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
vision of  pharmaceutical  services,  centers  es- 
talilish  and  Implement  appropriate  methods 
and  procedures  for  dispensing-  .ind  adn,ii,:.s- 
tcriiig  drugs  and  biologicals. 

REFERRAL    SERVICES 

The  migrant  health  center  should  provide 
refcrr.d  services  for  iho.se  supplementHl 
health  services  not  offered  at  the  center  Thf 
hf.ilth  needs  of  any  one  mit;raiit  communry 
.'ii-e  expe;ted  to  vary.  and.  a.s  a  result,  to  a< - 
crtunt.  for  diflerences  in  supplemental  health 
ser.-lces  pro\  ided  at  the  center  itself  or  upon 
referral  to  other  providers  When  it  is  aopr.- 
priale  and  wiihni  the  fiscal  capacity  of  tiie 
•  enter  lo  do  .'^o,  ihe  services  "provided  o,i 
\<  torral  .should  lie  paid  for  by  the  program 

r.NVIRONIMENTAI,    Ilf  Al.TH   SFRVKfS 

Centers  are  nNo  required  to  provide  e;i- 
tirnnmental  health  services.  Because  of  the 
•special  needs  of  migrant  communities  for 
these  services,  the  leglsipfinn  provides  speci- 
fications as  to  the  range  and  scope  it  i-,  con- 
sidered desirable  for  the-e  services  to  assume 
They  should  include  the  de'ection  and  alle- 
viation of  unhealihful  condiiions  associated 
with  water  supply,  sewage  treatment,  solid 
waste  disposal,  rodent  and  parasite  infesta- 
tion, field  sanitation,  housimr,  and  other  en- 
vironinent.il  factors  related  to  health.  Mi- 
l^rai't  centers  should  not  duplicate  the  func- 
tions of  other  agencies  or  establish  stand- 
ii'ris  relating  to  the  environment  where 
-landarrts  already  exist  but  co-ild  well  moni- 
tor the  enforcement  of  existing  st.mdards  in 
their  areas.  The  center  .should,  of  course, 
treat,  any  di'ea.ses  or  symptoms  arising  from 
unhealthful  conditioits  and  .slioiild  do  all  in 
Its  power  to  seek  correction  of  unliealthful 
conditions  through  notification  of  pertinent 
agenries  and  the  public  of  the  existence  of 
such  conditions  and  working  with  those 
agencies  in  attempting  to  alleviate  the  con- 
di'ions. 

IN'EECTtoI  s  AND  PARASII IC  DISEASE  STRFFNINr. 
AND  fOMTROI,  AND  ACt  IDENT  PREVENTION 
SERVICES 

Related  to  tlie  requirement  lo  provide  en- 
\Moiimental  health  services  are  require- 
ments for  the  centers  to  conduct  infections 
and  parasitic  disease  screening  and  control 
and  to  attempt  to  prevent  accidents  and  ac- 
cidental pesticide  exposure.  These  require- 
ment-, are  mandates  to  inform  and  educate 
migrani,  populations  on  these  matters  and  to 
do  what  IS  within  their  capabilities  as  health 
providers  to  achieve  alleviation  of  anv  prob- 
:.-m  m  this  regard. 

These  .services  and  the  environmental 
health  services  mentioned  above  are  to  be 
provided  "as  may  be  appropriate  for  partic- 
ular centers  ■•  This  Is  not  a  grant  of  blanket 
discretion  for  the  Secretarv  In  administer- 
ing the  program  to  waive  the  requirement  for 
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t!-,tir  piovisicti.  These  .services  shall  be  avai'- 
able  unlets  he  artirmaiively  finds  thev  are'i.i." 
i::)propi  late  for  a  particular  center  " 

INrOR.VAlIUN    SEnVKES 

The  final  niandatf<ry  service  for  a  minrau 
health  center  is  that  it  must  provide  infor 
m.-.tlon  on  the  av-iilibiinv  and  prr-per  u^e 
o.-  healiii  services.  This  provision  cover.s  not 
onlv  otiireach  services  but  al.so  instruc.ion 
\Mth  respect  to  routine  good  iiealth  practn-f^ 
Dissemination  of  information  en  the  a\.Mi- 
a'Mhty  of  services  through  the  center  and 
elsptthcre  .should  be  vigorously  pursued  .so 
in.,'  '-ervires  will  in  fact  reach  tho^e  in  i.eeo 
o:  I  ..j-e  a::d  a'teniion. 


HICH    I.MPACr    ARFAS 

Whi  1  ni  »re  than  GOO  mi-ratory  .igri,  i,i. 
t'tr.il  workers,  seasonal  agrictiltural  workers 
and  membri>4  of  their  families  reside  in  a 
lie.tlth  service  area  or  other  area  for  inoie 
than  fuo  monihs  in  a,iy  calendar  year  the 
ICLislation  .specifies  that  this  area  be  de-ii;- 
na'ed  a  ■liigh  impact  area."  The  leuislanoi 
aiso  requires  tiie  Secretarv  to  estabhsh  pri- 
orities for  a.ssi.tance  among  high  impair 
arep.s  „nd  any  o.her  areas  where  appropriate 
^Mth  highest  priorities  assieiied  to  are.v 
where  them  reside  the  greatest  numtjer  r' 
migratory  agricultural  workers  and  the  ineMi- 
bers  of  I  heir  families  for  the  longest  peritKi 
of  time  No  application  for  a.ssistance  for  nn- 
^raiii  health  tenters  or  projects  can  be  ap- 
proved f<n-  an  area  which  has  no  mu'r.noiy 
utricuIt.urHl  woikers  unless  a.ssistance  his 
been  provided  for  all  projects  with  approvabie 
HpplicRiions  which  propose  to  serve  areas 
Wiiere  iliero  are  migratory  agricultural  work- 
ers. 

r-IANNlNC    AND    DEVI  LOPME.N  r    GRANTS 

Upon  ..iibmi.ssion  and  approval  of  an  ap- 
I.iKation  meeting  the  specifications  set  out 
i)y  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  may  niai^e 
;:antv-  to  any  public  or  private  non-irofit  e-.- 
tity  tr  plan  and  develop  migrant  health  rea- 
'ers  In  high  impact  areas  (i.e.  area.s  where 
ijiiOO  migriMit  and  seasonal  agricultural  work- 
er.-, and  their  families  reside  for  more  than 
two  nioiith.s  per  year).  In  planning  and  de- 
veloping a  program,  the  grantee  should— 

111  a.s.^ess  the  need  that  the  workers  .and 
the  mcmber.s  of  the  families  of  such  work- 
cis)  proposed  to  be  served  by  the  migrant 
liealth  center  have  for  primary  he.ilth  serv- 
ices. suppiement.al  health  services,  and  en- 
vironmental health  services; 

(2»  design  a  migrant  health  center  pro- 
gram lor  such  workers  and  the  members  ,.f 
their  families,  based  on  this  assessment: 

CJ)  ir.akc  cTorts  to  secure,  within  the  pro- 
posed <  atchment  area  of  the  center,  financial 
and  professional  assistance  and  support  for 
the  project:  and 

i4|  initiate  and  encourage  continuing 
I  inmuimv  involvement  in  the  developiiif r.t 
and  operation  of  the  project. 

The  propo.sed  legislation  specificallv  indl- 
Laie.i  tiiat  planning  and  developmentgranus 
in  high  impact  areas  may  be  awarded  to  ap- 
plicant., in  order  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
the  cost:,  of  the  acquisition  and  moderniita- 
tion  of  e\isti;.g  facilities  (Including  the  cost 
of  amortizing  the  principal  of,  and  p.ivini; 
the  interest  on  loans);  and  training  in  pro- 
gram management.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  that  projects  eligible  for  plan- 
lu.ig  and  development  grants  include  as  well 
|>rograms  for  ( 1 )  the  development  of  primarv 
supplemental,  environmental  health  and  In- 
formution  service.'..  Including  additions  to 
services  aheady  offered:  and  (2)  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  and  techniques  re- 
quired to  achie\e  compliance  with  conditions 
for  api>roval  of  operating  grant  applications 
as  de.-,cribed  below.  No  more  than  two  grants 
tnay  be  awarded  to  the  same  project  fcr 
plainnng  and  developing  a  migrant  health 
lenter  and  it  is  the  Committee's  Intent  and 
under.-tanding  that  DHE'W  regulations  al- 
r",idy  pio\  Ide  that  the  period  for  which  such 
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,,:  I'ts  are  ir.ade  would  not  iisua'.iy  e\r'^'ed 
oiw  \ciir. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
award  planning  and  development  grants  or 
c.iiit facts  for  programs  In  areas  where  no 
iiiiirant  health  center  exists  and  where  less 
thtm  COCO  migratory  Hgrlcultural  workers 
,iiid  their  families  reside  for  more  than  two 
iiiontiis.  The  grants  and  contracts  would  be 
av,.>rded  for  projects  to  plov,  and  develop 
programs  for — 

(II  the  provision  of  emergent  y  cure  to 
migratory  agricultural  workers,  ser.sonal  a';- 
ricultural  woikers,  and  the  members  uX  tl^eir 

lainihes: 

(L'»  tiie  provision  of  primary  care  (as  de- 
fined in  regulations  of  the  Secret  rir;-|  for 
suc'i  workers  and  their  families: 

(3)  the  development  of  arrangements  wiih 
exisiiiig  facilities  to  provide  primary  Uciilth 
services  (not  included  In  the  definition  ot 
primary  care)  to  these  workers  and  tlieir 
fimihts:  or 

(4 1  the  development  of  other  projects 
which  might  otherwise  improve  the  healt'n 
of  such  workers  and  their  families. 

Grants  and  contracts  for  such  areas  mr.- 
(over,  as  in  high  Impact  areas,  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  acquisition  and  moderni- 
sation ot  existing  buildings  and  the  costs  of 
training  in  program  m.tnagement.  but  are 
limited  to  only  one  grant  or  cor.tract  for 
cuch  project. 

The  amount  of  planning  and  development 
tirau!--  HUd  contracts  would  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  but  It  Is  the  Committee's  In- 
tent that  no  grant  exceed  100  percent  ot  t'  e 
co=ts  of  the  project. 

OPERATING    GRANTS 

Tiie  legislation  authorizes  tl-.e  Se<-ierrtr\ 
U)  award  grants  for  the  costs  of  operation 
f,i  pui3lic  and  nonproht  private  migrant 
iietUth  centers  in  high  impact  areas.  The 
Secietary  may,  in  addition,  make  grants  for 
the  costs  of  operation  of  public  and  non- 
profit entitles  which  Intend  to  become  mi- 
grant health  centers,  which  provide  health 
:~ervices  in  high  Impact  areas,  btit  which  do 
not  meet  each  of  the  conditions  for  approval 
of  operation  grant  applications  as  described 
below.  The.se  latter  entities  are  limited  to 
t'.vo  grants. 

The  legislation  specifies  that,  in  addition 
to  the  costs  of  operation  of  centers,  these 
■.ratits  may  be  awarded  for  (1)  acquiring 
and  modernizmg  existing  buildings  (includ- 
ing the  costs  of  amortizing  the  principal  of, 
luid  paying  the  Interest  on  loans) ;  and  (2i 
providilig  training  related  to  the  provision 
of  primary  health  services,  supplemental 
hcKlth  .services,  and  environmental  health 
:>enices,   and   program  management. 

Tlie  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secret ar.\  to 
r.f.ard  operating  grants  and  contracts  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  to  pro- 
vide certain  limited  services  for  areas  which 
do  not  have  a  migrant  health  center  and  In 
which  less  than  6000  migratory  agricultural 
workers  and  their  families  reside  for  more 
t'.ian  two  months.  These  services  would  In- 
cUtde  ( 1 )  the  provision  of  emergency  care 
to  migratory  agricultural  workers,  seasonal 
tigticultural  workers,  and  the  members  of 
tlieir  families;  (2)  the  provision  of  primary 
care  (as  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary I  for  such  workers  and  their  families; 
1 3)  file  development  of  arrangements  with 
existing  facilities  to  provide  primal y  health 
services  (not  included  in  the  definition  of 
primary  care)  to  these  workers  and  their 
families:  or  (4)  other  services  wliich  miglit 
otiierwise  improve  the  health  of  such  work- 
ers and  their  families.  Grants  and  contracts 
for  such  areas  may  cover,  as  in  high  impaci 
!»reas,  the  costs  of  acquiring  and  moderni,'- 
lug  e.<\istivig  buildings  and  the  cost,  of  truin- 
'"g. 

The  amount  of  an  operating  grant  uould 
lie  determined  by  the  Secretary  and  it  is 
the  Committee's  intent  that  no  grant  ex- 
ceed too  percent  of  the  cists  of  the  project 


The  Committee  intends  and  understands 
that  DHEW  regulations  already  provide  that 
the  period  for  which  such  grants  are  made 
would  not  normally  exceed  one  year.  In  de- 
termining the  amovmt  of  an  operating  grant. 
the  Committee  in  addition  intends  that  the 
Secretary  consider  the  applicant's  projected 
reasonable  costs  of  operation  and  training 
for  that  .year  as  well  as  the  revenues  which 
the  applicant  may  reasonably  be  e\pected 
to  collect  and  to  apply  to  its  costs  of  opera- 
tion from  (1)  State,  local,  and  other  sources 
and  (2)  out-cf- pocket  payments  by  con:  tim- 
ers, premivims.  and  third-pnrtv  rciinliur.'i'- 
inent  payments  during  the  year 

f    iNTRAfTS  FO't   ENVIRONMFNTA!,    HTM  II: 
STANDARDS 

The  legislation  would  authorii'.e  tlie  Sfcre- 
t.try  to  eitter  inio  contracts  with  public  aiid 
private  entitles  to — 

( 1 )  assist  the  States  In  the  implementation 
,!nd  enforcement  of  acceptable  environment ;;! 
heaUh  standards,  including  enforcement  oi 
standards  for  sanitation  in  migrant  labor 
camps  and  applicable  Federal  and  State 
pesticide  control  programs;  and 

(2)  conduct  projects  and  studies  to  assist 
the  State  in  the  assessment  of  problems 
related  to  camp  and  field  sanitation,  pesticide 
hazards,  and  other  etivironmental  health 
problems  faced  b.y  migratory  ngriciiitural 
workers,  seasonal  agrlctiltaral  vorker  ,  a  id 
members  of  their  families. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  APPHOVAI,  Or   AP'i.l'  AlIONS 

Planning  and  developmeal  and  opersting 
grairts  and  contrscts  are  imthorized  to  be 
made  by  the  Serrretary  based  on  the  receipt 
and  approval  of  an  acceptaHie  npnluatioti 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Ail  applications  for  grants  for  the  modern- 
izatioti  of  facilities  should  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  site;  plans  and  apecifications  for 
modernization:  and  reasonable  assuraiKP 
that  workers  employed  with  re-spect  to  sucii 
work  will  be  paid  not  less  than  prev.'uling 
wages  for  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  who  should  also  have  au- 
thority with  respect  to  labor  standards. 

For  approval  of  operating  grants,  the  secre- 
tary is  required  by  the  legislation  to  detei- 
mine  that  the  applicant  lias  or  intends  to 
comply  with  the  following  additional  condi- 
tions: 

(1)  Tlie  primary  health  services  of  the  cen- 
ter or  project  should  be  available  and  ac- 
cessible and  be  provided  to  the  individuals 
the  applicant  serves  promptly,  as  appropriate, 
and  in  a  manner  which  assures  contintilty. 

(2)  The  applicant  has  established,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  tlie 
Secretary,  an  ongoing  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram, including  utilization  and  peer  review 
systems,  and  a  medical  records  system  which 
preserves  and  maintains  the  confidentiality 
of  Datient  records. 

(3)  The  applicant  will  demonstrate  its  fi- 
nancial responsibility  by  the  use  of  sucti  ac- 
count' ig  procedures  as  tlie  Secretary  m.ay  by 
regulation  specify. 

(4)  Tlie  applicant  has  made  or  v.  ill  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tractual arrangement  with  the  State  agency 
responsible  for  administering  that  Stale's 
Medicaid  program,  in  order  to  assure  pay- 
ment to  tlie  migrant  health  center  or  project 
of  all  or  a  part  of  the  applicant's  costs  in  pro- 
viding services  to  individuals  who  are  elijiible 
."or  medical  assistance  under  Title  XIX. 

(5)  The  applicant  has  made  or  v  ill  malic 
and  will  continue  to  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  collect  appropriate  reimbursement 
for  its  costs  in  providing  health  .service.-;  to 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  insurance  bene- 
fits under  Medicare,  to  medical  assistance 
under  Medicaid,  or  to  assistance  for  medi'.ai 
expenses  under  any  other  public  assistance 
program  or  private  health  insurance  program. 

(6)  Tlie  applicant  has  prepared  a  schedule 
of  fees  or  payments  for  the  services  it  pro- 
vides; the.se  should  be  designed  to  cover  ;^ 
center's     reasonable     costs     of     operation 


AnotiiHi-  '-rhedule  .sliould  be  prepared  to  al- 
low for  discounts  in  these  fee~  :iid  payments 
adjusted  to  the  patient  -  ability  to  p.-iv  for 
.services  provided  (but  net  wlien  payments 
are  collected  from  third  parties)  The  sched- 
ules ohotiid  be  approved  bv  the  Secretary. 

(7 1  A  governing  board  has  been  cstablishei 
by  t!-e  ap))licant  which,  is  composed  of  indi- 
viduals a  majority  of  whom  are  bei'ig  served 
by  the  project  and  who.  a.s  a  group,  rejirc- 
sent  i!ie  individuals  bciiifc  served  by  the 
project  The  board  ;-liouid  establis'i  general 
polities  for  the  applicant,  including  the  se- 
lection of  services  to  be  provided  by  the  cen- 
ter or  project  and  a  sclu-dule  of  iiours  durni;,' 
wiiich  services  will  be  provided.  This  board 
should  al-obe  charged  wnn  the  responsibility 
of  approving  the  applicant's  annual  budget 
and  its  selection  of  ii  direct'ir, 

(8)  The  applicant  has  oevei.jiied  an  effec- 
tive procedure  for  compiling  and  reporting 
to  the  Secretary  statist ir.,  and  other  iiitor- 
niatioi.  relating  to  the  cost.?  of  its  operations, 
the  patterns  of  utilization  of  its  services,  the 
availability,  accessibility,  and  acceptability  ol 
its  s.:-r\  ices.  In  addition,  the  applicant  should 
rlcvelop  in  accordance  with  regulations  cf 
tlie  Secretary,  an  overall  plan  and  budget 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  section  18ul 
(/I  of  tne  Social  Security  .'Vci. 

(9)  'Die  boundaries  of  the  area  served  by 
the  applicant  h:ive  been  reviewed  periodically 
to  insure  that  the  services  provided  by  the 
center  ilarhidiiig  any  satellite)  or  project 
ttre  available  and  accessible  promptly  and 
iis  annroprtate  and  that  barriers  to  services 
are,  to  the  extenc  po-^sible.  eliminated,  in- 
cluding bairiers  resulting  trom  the  area'.') 
phy-.i^al  characterlsli'-s.  ii.,  residential  pat- 
terns, its  eronomic  and  sTi^'ial  groupings,  and 
a'ailable  irainsportation.  Boundaries  should 
be  relevant  bcmndaries  of  political  sub- 
dj'iiion.  .school  districts,  and  Federal  and 
State  lioalth  and  social  service  programs. 

!lOl  When  a  substantial  proportion  of  t'l.e 
population  .served  tjv  the  applicant  is  of 
limited  Englt.sh-speaking  abili  y.  the  appli- 
cant has  developed  a  plan  and  made  arrango- 
ments  ior  providing  service-  in  th"  language 
and  cultural  context  mosi  appropriate  to 
such  individuals.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  applicant  should  have  on  its  s'aff 
one  or  more  individuals  who  are  bilingual 
and  whose  responsibilities  include  providing 
guidance  to  these  individuals  .served  by  the 
project  and  a.ssisting  other  members  of  the 
staff  to  bridge  linguistic  aitd  cultural  dil- 
lerence.-  by  making  them  aware  of  ctilttiral, 
health-related  sensitivities  of  this  segment 
ol  tlie  p opttlation  served  by  the  applicant. 

TrrHNKAL     ASSISTANCE 

Tlie  Secretary  would  be  authorized  by  the 
legislation  to  provide  grantees,  either 
through  DHEW  or  by  grant  or  contract,  all 
technical  and  other  nonfinancial  assistance 
(including  fiscal  and  program  management 
and  training  in  fiscal  and  program  manage- 
ment) necessary  for  the  applicant  to  plan, 
develop,  and  operate  a  migrant  health  cen- 
ter in  compliance  with  the  conditions  for 
grant  i^pproval  cited  above. 

At'Tt'ORIZATIO',  OF  APPROPhl'TIO  iS 
(In  millions  of  tiollarl 


Planninf; 

and  de- 

velopmetit 

grants 

Opi'r,uii,E 

fciints 

Hu:pil,il- 

ization 

ToUl 

F'...il  ve.i:, 
1975 

lb 

'"60 
1-G5 

10 
10 

75 
80 

ToUl 


10 


125 


20 


155 


'  r.ot  more  t',.in  ^  percent  in  1975  a'ld  J'',  petcenl  in  1976  of 
appropridtcd  tinuls  .ire  to  be  used  for  project'  otfier  th?n  tnjgrant 
health  cenleti  except  tliat  if  it  reptc^ent^  a  greater  amou.it.  90 
percent  ot  thr  tunrii[,g  ^-upport  luch  project!'  received  in  the 
previou;,  year  for  oper;.tingjr.in!s  m.^v  be  used  in  each  yesr. 

« Not  more  than  10  percent  ol  .ipproprialo:!  fund;;  untler  '.>•'' 
section  are  to  he  u'^ed  for  ei"ivirt>tHnervtd'  control  atllvltir!. 
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raioF-iTir;  rs-  aw  armng  cRA>rrs 
la  ftwardliit,'  graut.s.  the  Secretary  uoulU 
ho  required  to  consult  the  prlorlUes  he 
establishes  for  a-s.  ibtaiic?  among  high  im- 
Hw-t  axeas  a:id  aii>  oiUer  areai  wUere  appro- 
priate. Tlie  Secreia.-y  uould  alio  be  required 
lo  accord  priority  m  applications  suOniUted 
tn-  commimUy-'o.i.cd  or-ani/^tioi.s  which 
«re  reprL-aeir.aiive  oi  ii:c  populaltoi;.-.  pro- 
;"..-..d  I'l  ]jv  -jcnea  1)\   lue  proJ>;cU. 

.VATI.JNAI    AI>M-%MRT  COVNLtl    in 

ii.xRA:<r  iiiAi  ni 
V\it;ii.i  ri:ie  luindrert  .md  t-\ri:rv  da'.-  adiT 
'lie  date  fif    iv-  oiiar-nieiH  or  this  legisiarion 
'he  SefTP'ir-  of  HKW   wuiild  be  required  to 
.'ippolnt    and   oryaiit,-    a    Xa-'onal   Ad\isorv 
Council  on  Miirranr  H-  tlt.'i  to  advlsf,  con.-iil; 
with,  and  n'.ake  rer<.ni)nend.nlcv.s  to  t!ie  De- 
partment on   mat 'ITS  ronceriiir.^  the  orga- 
nization,  r.peratloM.   s^h^rtlon.    and   funding 
of  migrant  licaith  (Piite:-.-  ai'd  o'hor  pro'ects 
propoised   bv  this   bii;    The   foimcil   v.mild 
consist  of  15  n'emf>er'.  af.  lerj-t  12  ot   whom 
should  b«  meniix-rs  ft  tiie  uovpriiUit'  hci.fdH 
of  migrant  health  't  n'l-rs  or  other  grairees 
assisted  under  thi.,  pun.  Of  tiieso  twe.'vc.  at 
least   nine  should    i^e   choefii    from   among 
tho5e  members  of  t'o^eruii';;  iv.jird.s  who  nre 
being  served  by  centers  or  gnuttees  ond  who 
are  familiar  ni-h  rhe  dejiverv  of  healtl;  cure 
to  migratory  a^-rlcvi-u.-al  and  '•ea.-onol  aerl- 
ctiltural  workers.  T'he  renwlnini;  three  Co^in- 
ell  members  sho^iid  b^  i!idi\  idit^l.s  qualified 
by  tralnl:!;^  and  experiea,  e  in   the  medical 
sciences  or  in  '.h»  i^dnlin•^•I■nt  ion  cf  iitultu 
problems. 

STVOY  OF  >:ivr.-.Nr  ::  ,t  ^tsi-  v.,.\r.nu.-.'> 

The  lesialatlon  requires  the  Sccuriiy  of 
H6W  to  condui  I  or  errange  lor  the  toi-Uiu. 
of  a  study  o:'  — 

U)  tbo  quality  ui"  l.o'iair  ,  vOiMi  is  avail- 
able to  ab-ricultiuu;  uugratorv  workers  vi  the 
United  Slates  durutg  the  period  of  their  em- 
ployment In  sea.?o:ial  agriculuirul  acUMtic 
while  away  from  the;-  pern.antut  abodes; 

(2)  the  effect  on  the  healtii  of  such  work- 
era  of  deaciencled  ju  iheir  hoUiliii;  coadl- 
lioas  diirUig  .^uch  p>eriixl;  aitd 

(J)  Fedt-ral,  Siait",  suid  lui.  li  govenmieut 
.siaiidarda  respediii^  houshig  cunditiou-^  for 
such  workers  duruit;  such  p. :  ods  u.id  the 
adequacy  of  such  siaiidurds. 
In  oonductiiiij  or  a-Tan^iuie  for  tiie  con- 
dtict  of  this  studv.  -.he  .Secr-?t,iry  o:  HEW 
would  be  requir.'d  to  .  on-.ul-  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Dep,ir«nu-nt  oi'  Hou-slne  and 
Urban  Developmeitc.  A  report  detalhne  the 
findings  of  the  .'^tudy  and  the  recommenda- 
lons  of  the  Secretary  for  Federal  action  i  ui- 
I'.udlmj  Iet;islatloni  sh-^tild  be  submitttd  t<i 
the  Senate  Couiiuli-.co  oa  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Houoe  Cominlttcc  on  luter- 
btato  and  Foit-ifc-a  Commerce  AithUi  eltiuceei; 
months  of  the  d.i'.e  wheu  oppi-oprlations  for 
migrant  health  center;  atid  pi'ojects  Iic^otue 
available. 
paocRAMs    lo    >:n  r    ^inm.   :;i.Eiis  oi    sos- 

INCLlSH     slJAi-.I-M.    I'.Jl'l  l.All'>f    CRMliS 

The  Comnhtiee  mxs  concerned  by  the  very 
special  problem.,  in  securiu).;  health  care 
ftioed  by  minority  pi>pi:latioii  groups  uhi>fe 
r.emlxrs  have  limited  English  .^pcktuif 
.ibility.  T>'.e.~o  problems  are  many  limes  In- 
tt-nslil'Hl  by  different  cultu'-,-\i  heritages 
«h!ch  make  an  htdivlduul's  percepion  of 
healtli  cure  at  vit-luii'-e  with'  ih-.u  of  the 
providers  of  health  carr.  who.  by  and  lurge. 
are  i>H-mbers  ..f  the  ir>nj«-.rf' y  p<3pulalioii 
group.  The  t-adiional  heul  h  pructire',  the 
dietary  prytlces,  and  the  fnmiiy  tradiilon't 
aud  rtlatioi,.-:liips  of  Mio  members  of  tVie 
iiunoruy  pcptilaaon  groi'p  may  well  cicnte 
'..rr. i-fs  to  the  Hhilitj  .f  tiic  parient  to  fully 
1  onip'-ehiiid  ;t;.d  ca'-ry  o-i-  tlie  ire.'i'ment 
vev'imeu  recommended  by  the  phrslcli\n.  In 
iidditlon,  the  lan.4n»£;e  barrier  make-  eom- 
I..    i..-iit!o.i    \e!>    dirt;,  v.. L   e-pciially    In    th* 


es.'icntlal  task  of  des.-riblng  symptoms  with 
ppeclflcity  and  clarl'y,  or  de.scrlblng  the  his- 
tory of  an  Ulness.  The  physician  is  limited 
in  his  abiUty  to  describe  to  the  patient  th« 
iictamta'.  rv^'imea  he  .^houM  follow.  Fur- 
thermore, In  many  ciLsts.  memUTs  of 
nunorlty  population  tioups  aie  una -a  are  of 
•lie  avallabaity  of  health  services  and  i,f 
the  meaus  of  access  to  .stich  ijealth  .s»-rvii  es. 
All  ihese  lacvors  maigaic  a(.;aiusi  the  pro- 
^toion  of  quali-y  health  tare  iaj  population 
1. roups  with  dilvre. I  liUHUisii.    .iiid  culiuva! 

-!UdlU01i.S. 

lo  ensure  that  tne  heaWh  .service.--  pro- 
url"d  ut-  couuinuiit.y  liei.Uh  centers,  nii^raiir 
hejilih  CHiUvr-:.  and  conmu'aitv  mentnl 
1m  nil  h  centfrs.  i.rc  approprla'tJy  utill/td  by 
members  of  the  p-pulation  i;rouj)s  thev 
•^•»-ve  Biul  nre  responsive  to  Tht-ir  needs,  the 
reported  b;ll  requires  any  ct  luer  scrvnit:  it 
popttlation  wi.ii  a  siibstr.iitlal  number  of  in- 
dividrnls  of  limited  Ens^'li.sli-.prakinM;  abiiuv 
to  d.-velf.p  programs  which  wmUd  overc> me 
Hny  linguistic  or  r.i!riu;>l  harriers  lo  the 
recf'ipt  of  heilth  care. 

The  committee  oKscrvfs  that  exisiiiij; 
I.  'ui.h  Cillers  which  have  s'-ong  ron.sumer 
particlpaf'en  at  the  pt.llcv  making  level 
hiivc  reco^tnl/ed  the  iinguls'tir  and  cul'urni 
c-ommunication.s  .,'ap  and  have  taken  '-ep' 
'o  hrklve  that  gap.  The  provisions  in  the  re- 
ported bl!l  vould  rchiforce  these  effor'.d  and 
'oiTtd  do  to  in  a  maimer  which  recofui/es 
liie  iinpo.tanre  of  the  Individual's  culttr.iii 
l.irltsMe  and  would  V'c  in  consonan.-e  vlth 
that  heiitaiti". 
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Mr  KENNEDV.  This  i.s  n.  Mr.  Pit-i- 
lieiit.  I  uitlih'jld  Che  rfmaaicltr  oi  my 
tunc  .-o  tlini  uiy  gooci  friend  uik!  lol- 
Iciii-^ue  cm  tiiake  a  ct^tnuien! 

Tlie      PRKSIDINO      OFTICER.      Tlie 

S"/u.l(ir  from  Penii.sylvauia  i.s  recogiii/ed 

Mr    SCHVVEIKER     Mr.    Picsidrnt.    I 

yi'jld    ri>;>f'lf    suefi     time    as    j    miglit 

foji'.iimt. 

I  ask  un.iuimou.^  con.sfat  that  Dr 
iJtiud  Bantu  be  aJlo.ved  ac\e.s.s  to  the 
floor  during  debate  on  S.  66 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFIC'KR.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  P/c^ldont.  the 
i>iovLsioni>  of  the  bill  before  ilie  Senate 
today  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  dur- 
ing ilie  9:id  Congic.s.s.  .Tlii.s  bill  Is  the 
combination  uf  tv.o  bill.s  appr.jved  by  tlic 
Congre.v.s  and  vetoed  by  the  President, 
the  Nurse  Traininir  Ac:  and  the  Healtli 
Revenue  Sharing  and  Health  Service.s 
A(  I  of  1974.  Tlie  p;()\ islons  of  tho.-e  bill.s. 
adopted  L;  the  Senate,  are  contained 
without  cliaiiiie  :;:  the  p.  nding  legi.-la- 
tion. 

In  brief.  S.  66  exrer.d.-.  for  fiscal  year.s 
!»7,j  throiit;]!  1977  the  nurse  training 
.'.utliorities  contained  In  tlie  Public 
Hti.'.tii  Service  At  t  v.uh  some  addition.^ 
..nd  modincation.s.  In  addition,  the  bill 
r.vtti.d.s  for  2  ye.trs,  ti.^cal  years  1975  and 
1976,  prograiiLS  for  community  health 
cellars,  migrant  heallii  center.s.  com- 
munity mental  health  cenier.*;.  and  pro- 
f-'rams  of  family  planning,'.  The  bill  ex- 
tends for  2  years  tlie  health  revenue 
sharing  autlioritie.s  contained  in  section 
314' d'  of  the  Public  Ila.lth  Scnice  Act. 
Under  tlie  bill  the  pro;;ran,.s  of  Uie  Cen- 
ler  lur  Di.>ea.se  Control  in  Atlanta  will 
now  include  a  program  for  iJie  control  of 
di.^ea.ses  borne  by  rodents.  Also  the  bill 
estdbli.shes  a  demonstration  program  of 
startup  grants  to  home  health  agencies,  a 
Committee  on  Mental  Health  and  ni- 
ne-   of  (he  EM'-rl"   a  center  vithin  tlic 


National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to 
deal  with  rape  prevention  and  control 
temporary  commissions  to  draw  up  a  na- 
tional plan  for  the  control  of  epilepsy 
and  Hunfin.cton's  disease,  and  a  new  lie'- 
mophilia  dir gnosis  and  treatment  pVo. 
sr...m. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
tlie  new  program.s  contained  in  Uie  bilJ 
i(|)ie.-i  :u  onli  3  percent  of  the  total 
liii^ds  authorized  by  the  legislation.  Thus 
S.  Ko  e.xtentially  repre.sents  an  exten.sio'^ 
t)f  f>;;stirg  programs. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  .seek  to  deal  wifli 
liic  pi-ob;c!ii  of  appropriate  utilization  ot 
li' tilth  poi.sonnel,  so  that  the  right  per- 
Mtn  i.s  doing  the  right  job,  thus  avoidiun 
ih"  inisa';e  oi  skills,  the  role  of  the  nurse 
becomes  more  important  and  expanded 
Tiurefore,  tiie  support  of  nursing  edu- 
cation .--lioiild  not  be  allowed  to  shrink 
Never thcle.s.s   the  pending  bill  author- 
izes s:io  million  less  than  authorized  for 
11  (Hi  year  1974  in  support  of  nurse  train- 
inK    AiDiough  regrettable,  the  formula 
in  s.  66  for  capitation  grants  to  school 
of  tiur.siiii;  will  not  increase  funding  in 
Uu.-  category.  As  pointed  out  in  the  com- 
miitee  report,  capitation  grants  in  the 
bill  are  for  the  last  year  of  tlie  associate 
dcfree  r.tusin.g  schools  and   the  last  :; 
years  of  4-year  programs.  This  Is  a  cut 
tor  Mianj   .schools.  Regarding  construc- 
tion itrants,  the  same  level  of  authoriza- 
ti'.!i.s  i.s  contained  in  the  bill  as  existed  in 
prior  law. 

Tlicre  arc  two  areas  in  title  I,  nurse 
iruininp.  wliich  should  be  pointed  out. 
Fir.st.  tlie  bill  continues  the  program  o: 
hnancial  disti'ess  grants  to  provide  spe- 
<ial  assistance  to  schools  of  nursing  fac- 
ing .serious  financial  problems  whicli  will 
•affect  the  quahty  of  their  education  pro- 
gram.s  or  jeopardize  their  accreditation. 
Contained  in  this  provision  Is  language 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  con- 
.Milt  with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Nurse  Training  before  approving  or 
dLsapproving  any  application  for  a  fi- 
i>.(nclal  distress  grant. 

Anion?  the  si>€cial  projects  for  whicli 
1-; rants  are  authorized  under  the  bill.  I 
would  like  to  mention  three;  Projects  de- 
sititicd  to  increase  nursing  education  op- 
portunities for  individuals  from  disad- 
vanta;-cd  backgrounds;  programs  pro- 
viding retraining  opportunities  for 
nurses  who  desire  to  reenter  the  pro- 
tession:  and  efforts  to  Increase  the  sup- 
ply or  improve  the  distribution  by  ,qeo- 
•-raphic  area  or  by  specialty  group  of 
train(>d  nmsing  personnel.  In  my  judg- 
ment, these  are  vital  areas  and  should 
ix'  jtiven  special  attention. 

One  additional  section  of  title  I  which 
should  be  mentioned  is  the  section  deal- 
ing with  nurse  practitioner  programs.  A> 
the  committee  points  out  in  its  report, 
the  nm-se  practitioner  and  nurse  cli- 
nician activities  witliin  the  profession 
hold  great  potential  for  improving  oui' 
abiliiy  to  provide  primary  care  to  the 
Amencan  public.  In  this  regard  the  bill 
provides  authority  for  giants  to  meet  the 
cost  of  projects  to  plan,  develop,  and  op- 
erate as  well  as  significantly  expand  or 
maintain  existing  programs  for  the 
trainir.g  of  nur'^e  practitioners.  I  believe 
.such  proprom«^  are  e-sentfal. 
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Tn  title  II  of  the  pending  legislation 
the  community  mental  health  centers 
pirmram  is  extended.  I  trust  that  the 
committees  action  in  this  regard  and  its 
coiuinents  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill  and  the  action  of  the  Senate  and 
Hout^e  on  previous  occasions  can  finally 
osiablish  that  the  community  mental 
Iiealth  centers  program  is  not  a 
demonstration  program.  It  has  been  in 
:;-,c  past,  and  is  now,  the  intent  of  tiie 
Coiigress  tiiat  community  mental  healtii 
center.s  be  started  witli  Federal  support 
where  necessary  throughout  the  Nation 
.-0  that  we  may  meet  our  standard  goal 
ot  providing  mental  health  ser . it  ;s 
through  commimity  mental  health  cen- 
ters to  every  American.  By  present  esti- 
mates, this  can  be  accomplished  viiii  tire 
establishment  of  1.500  centers.  Despite 
the  iasistence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  cor.trary. 
the  community  mental  health  centei.- 
prot-'ram  is  not  a  demonstration  program 
and  the  legislative  history  in  this  resard 
is  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  cotnniittees 
report.  i 

One  of  tlie  significtint  l)l■ovi^ian^  in  the 
section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  is  the  creation 
ol  a  separate  grant  program  for  programs 
of  consultation  and  education.  Such 
services  to  the  community  whicli  are  an 
essential  responsibility  of  w.  mental 
health  center  are  not  reimbui>able  fron^ 
third  party  payment  sources.  By  estab- 
lishing a  separate  funding  mechani.sm 
we  will  be  able  to  insure  that  centers  will 
be  able  to  provide  these  vital  preventive 
mental  health  services.  I  consider  this  a 
most  important  provision  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  community  mer.tal  het-llii 
centers  program. 

Tiie  bill  extends  the  migrant  health 
centers  program  as  a  separate  authority 
in  order  to  provide  this  program  the  em- 
pliasis.  visibility,  and  definition  that  is 
needed  to  properly  serve  the  needs  of  the 
migrant  population  of  this  country.  In 
addition  to  required  primary  health 
services,  which  include  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  preventive  health  services, 
emergency  medical  services,  as  well  as 
transportation  services,  and  supple- 
mental health  services,  migrant  health 
centers  are  required  to  provide  environ- 
menttil  health  services  designed  to  de- 
tect and  correct  unhealthful  conditions 
associated  with  water  supply,  sewage 
treatment,  solid  waste  disposal,  rodent 
Infestation  and  otlier  factors  related  to 
good  health. 

Also,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
legislation  requires  the  Secretary  to 
establish  priorities  for  high  impact  areas 
which  involve  large  numbers  of  migra- 
tory, agricultural  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  remain  in  a  single  area  for 
more  than  2  months.  A  provision  of  the 
bill  which  is  particularly  noteworthy  is 
liie  requirement  that  the  migrant  health 
center  establish  a  governing  board  which 
is  composed  of  a  majority  of  persons 
being  served  by  the  particular  center. 

In  the  area  of  family  planning  services 
and  population  research  the  legislation 
extends  the  present  provisions  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  modest 
increases  in  the  authorizations  consist- 
ent with  the  projections  provided  by  the 


Department  of  HEW  in  its  5-year  plan. 
In  this  connection  I  wish  to  emphasize, 
as  the  committee  has  emphasized  in  its 
report,  that  participation  in  any  pro- 
gram under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  family  planning  service.;,  is 
to  be  purely  voluntary  and  free  of  any 
compulsion  or  coercion.  As  stated  in  tlie 
committee's  report: 

No  person  will  be  required  to  receive  lam- 
lly  planning  services  or  infomiation  uuoer 
t'.e  act  as  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  :or. 
or  receipt  of,  any  otlier  services  ass'.ste.ttco 
or  information. 

In  addition,  appropriate,  convi.lcte  and 
iuiambiguous  informed  consent  must  be 
obtained  from  every  person  participating 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  clear 
Muit  the  pending  bill  makes  no  ciiange 
v\h.?tsoever  in  the  present  requiremen.t 
contained  in  section  1008  of  title  X  of  the 
Pultlic  Health  Service  Act  requirin„' 
"that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  title  shall  be  used  in  pro^rr'ms 
where  abortion  is  a  method  of  family 
planning." 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  re|tea!.s 
.section  314(ei  of  the  Pubhc  Health 
Service  Act  under  which  neighborhood 
health  centers  have  previously  been 
funded  and  replaces  it  with  a  nev^  cniii- 
'.nnnity  healtli  center  authority  which 
nioie  clearly  spells  out  the  type  of  centeis 
which  the  Congress  wishes  to  support 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  -leighbor- 
hood  health  center  model  described  and 
required  in  the  bill  is  fundamentaltv  a 
good  model  for  healUi  care  delivery  and 
that  Federal  startup  support  continues 
to  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  com- 
iireliensive  health  centers  are  estab- 
lished in  the  many  underserved  areas 
of  the  country  needing  these  services. 

One  of  tha  primary  thrusts  of  the 
pending  bill  in  the  provisions  regarding 
migrant  health  centers,  community 
mental  health  centers  and  neir^hbor- 
hood  health  centers  is  the  strong  incen- 
tive for  "self-sufficiency"  so  that  these 
centers  can  get  to  a  point  where  they 
can  support  themselves  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources.  This  will  allow  limited  Fed- 
eral funds  to  be  invested  in  bringint; 
centers  to  additional  areas  still  in  need. 
In  each  of  these  programs  the  centers, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  operating  as- 
sistance, must  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  collect  for  services  from  ap- 
propriate third  party  payers.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  clients. 

The  centers  must  have  a  fee  schedule 
with  a  schedule  of  discounts  for  thase 
unable  to  pay  and  must  make  an  effort 
to  collect  fees  for  services  rendered.  Tlie 
Secretary  is  required  to  consider  wheth- 
er the  centers  have  adequately  sought 
to  recover  the  costs  from  non-Federal 
sources  in  considering  approval  of  grant 
requests. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  pending  bill.  This  is  a  good 
piece  of  legislation  which  in  my  judg- 
ment the  President  should  not  have  ve- 
toed. The  bill  does  not  establish  exces- 
sive authorization  levels  but  seeks 
to  continue  essential  health  programs 
and  makes  what  only  can  be  termed  mod- 
est efforts  at  dealing  with  some  new  prob- 


lem areas.  The  Senate  is  already  on  rec- 
ord in  support  of  this  legislation  and  I 
hope  that  today  v.e  will  reaffirm  that 
support. 

Mr.  President,  the  adiuiiiistration  has 
had  longstanding  policy  that  commu- 
nity mental  health  center.s  should  cap- 
ture as  much  as  possible  from  third  par- 
'y  payments,  including  Federal  programs 
whit  ii  reimburse  for  tlie  cost  of  services. 
But  the  policy  has  not  been  consistent. 
Rccenliy.  for  example.  HEW  Secretary 
Weinbeige  ■  ruled  that  community  mental 
health  centos  could  not  be  reimbuisett 
u.ttder  the  social  .services  programs — ti- 
tles I\  A  and  VI  of  the  Social  Security 
.^ct — lor  services  to  eligible  recipients  if 
the  sovicps  were  delivered  by  someone 
whose  syitiry  was  paid  for  in  wliole  or 
part  by  an  NIMH  staffing  grant.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  it  is  a  well  establislied 
congressional  intent  that  community 
mental  health  centers  should  not  be  dis- 
criminritcd  against  in  this  manner,  that 
the  st.^fring  grant  is  a  "seed"  grant  de- 
signed to  enable  the  center  to  build  a 
prograi'i  and  eventually  become  inde- 
pendent. 

Would  tiiv^  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
auree? 

Mr.  T^ENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
li'.iel;.  lonoct.  To  deny  centers  access  to 
Fedcr.i!  reimbursement  programs  vio- 
lates ntu  only  congressional  intent  but 
t-'ood  ^»:n.-e  and  programmatic  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  ttCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  aLsa 
V.  uitirl  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ma.s-arhusetts.  is  it  the  purpo.se  of  this 
leitisl.ititiii.  following  on  tire  foundation 
built  by  earlier  CMHC  legislation,  to 
requu-e  the  administration  to  remove 
tlie  barriers  that  prevent  centers  from 
capturing  all  types  of  third-party  pay- 
ments? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  certainlv  is. 

Mr,  SCHWEIKER.  Am  I  not  also  cor- 
rect that  sections  206i^ci  (D)  (J>  and 
'Ki  of  title  II,  part  C  of  the  pending 
bill  require  centers  to  make  eveiy  effort 
to  pet  all  they  can  from  other  payment 
inrchanism,  including  specifically  Fed- 
eral tliird-party  payments,  before  they 
are  eligible  for  new  or  continuation 
opertttion  grants? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yfs,  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  act — designed 
to  insure  that  all  centers  become  free 
from  the  need  for  support  through  an 
operational  grant.  It  leads  tlie  center  to 
independence.  It  is  what  the  administra- 
tion wanted. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Finally  in  the  Sen- 
ators  judgment  would  the  adminLstra- 
tion  be  violating  a  requirement  of  the  law 
if,  after  enactment  of  this  legislation,  it 
continued  to  refuse  reimbursement  for 
services  delivered  by  community  mental 
health  centers  to  persons  eligible  imder 
titles  IVA  and  VI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  under  the  new  title  XX? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  administration 
most  certainly  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  law,  specifically  sections  206  and  244, 
in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  for 
making    the    legislative    Intent    aoso- 
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lutoly  clear  about  iho  will  of  our  com- 
mittee and  tiie  Intent  of  this  legisLition. 

Mr.  Pre'^icicnt.  I  a>k  unanimous  con- 
s  nt  that  ii  statement  ouilinlne  the 
administration's  position  on  the  bill  be 
in-ertcd  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th*^  >tatc- 
lUtMt  wa.s  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Ri.tnr.D.  a;  follow,; : 

Sr.'.lfMf  NT 

Title  I  of  the  hi;i  would  aiiitnd  1  uje  VIII 
'.r  the  Public  HeaKh  Sen  !ce  her  to  provide 
contlnitatlon  of  in.stitiifion.ii  mippor-  to 
schools  of  nii:.-:ni,'  tiiroii!,'h  capfuUon  prnnt.'; 
Krants.  loan  guars^r.tee.s  and  iriterest  siib- 
.'ildles  for  coiiiitritcUoii:  iupport  for  aav;.ncea 
Jiurie  trau'.iiii;  aud  nurse  pra"-:t.;one;-  iralii- 
Ing;  ui.d  student  assUirtUce.  I'ltle  II  of  the 
Act.  would  continue  aix  f  •;p;;ndcd  health 
revenue  sli^vrini;  program,  it'v:.>e  ar.d  expand 
the  comniMnlty  ti.ciuel  healUi  centers,  con- 
tinue the  faniUy  pla:;nlng  progiam.  and 
crea-e  ."several   narrow  catcgnru-al   programs. 

The  Dep.irtment  strongly  oppo.sps  this  bill 
for  I  he  followiiii;  rt-ason-  : 

TtrtE    I •Nl.TlSE    TlllNIN'Ol 

Exces.itve  aiuhorizatiou'?.— Exceed  197.5 
Budget  of  I-16  2  milUon  by' over  $140  trtl- 
llon:  exceed  rjTU  Budg-t  of  -12  5  minion  by 
over  $185  mUlion. 

Need  for  Su'-'^Idies  —Capitation  i.nd 
related  enrollinent,  subsidies  no  longer 
needed.  Overall  supplv  of  uurscs  adequate, 
projected  o  Increase  lo  almo;  t  I.I  niillion 
by  1980  riiider  current  program.^.  No  need 
toconstniot  ne.v  nur--e  training  faciliti?-. 

Nursing  Ls  a>\  Uiulergraduate  Field. --Fcr 
the  mo.st  part,  no  need  to  separate  nurse 
training  fmni  otht;  inidfrj^r.-.claate  llelds  for 
continued  categoric  d  PederrJ  institutional 
and  student  aid  activities,  ir  view  of  other 
Federa!  hi^^licr  edocutlo.i  .lo^wtance  pro- 
grams. 

Geographic  MaldUtrlbutlon  -ThI.s  should 
bo  addre.^sed  t)-.rou.jh  genera!  speci.  1  proj- 
ects In  oth-r  iipalth  professions  educational 
assistance  Iet;i.s!atlon,  to  assure  ntirse  train- 
ing activities  are  fully  integrated  with  other 
types  of  ileal  til  pro.V-.-lons  training. 

Tm.l;       II        .  tllfALTn      KEVENVE       SHAfLVG       AND 
ntALTH    SEf.VICFil 

F.xce^.Mve  A\ithoi-i74»!.lons. — Author!  •oTiom 
In  S.  lit)  excel d  t.-.e  Vd~,o  Budget  of  $uCl  rc!l- 
lion  by  almost  $0JO  inJlicu  and  the  107ti 
Budget  of  if4iy  inillion  by  ov.-'r  $700  ir./iUcn. 

Duplicative  S'.rviccs  — S.  CO  would  au- 
thorize  tlRO  n-.IUiin  In  3975  fT.-nf;  to  .l-'itr^ 
for  health  .''^rvic?,  even  thou'.:'h  the  health 
services  that  would  be  paid  for  ere  nlrfadv 
available  to  I'ldl-.  uiti^-ls.  on  nation.il  and 
State-wide  eiiglbili-y  s'andards,  throtU;h 
Medicare  or  MedlcP.K!  Mtdicare  and  Medicaid 
In  total  w.a  spend  <  ver  $22  bill  son  in  1075. 

Inequitable  U;  uibutlon  — Ftn;d3  would 
be  made  avail. .b'e  to  .■^cKcted  coninunii'lc  . 
btit  not   many  other';  .similarly  situated. 

Comnr.nity  Mental  Healih'  Center.^: — 
CMHC  concep'.;  ha.s  already  been  succes.'ifiiliy 
proved.  E;;rh'-  y^nr-  of  Feci.ral  sub.sldy  ;■, 
more  than  adequa'c  and  Fcder.il  re.sponsibil- 
Ity  should  \j2  phased  our.  CMHCs  duplicate 
the  same  nieuial  health  and  socija  .s<^rvicr^ 
available  tliout,h  Medicaid  and  Social  Serv- 
ice'? prog.raiv.s  on  which  Fcde'iU  and  State 
and  local  ^over'ime''-  will  .-pend  more  thn  > 
»16  4b;illonln  1976. 

Nev  Narrow  Cat.^aovlcal  A\ithoritie.'<  — l:i 
eeneral,  'HUe  It  of  S.  Gtj  I,  n.t  con.>lsteut. 
w.:h  the  need  to  in*et;n.te  ail  health  serv- 
ices, la  addition,  tiio  proposal  lor  several 
nuiul  study  comUi iss;o;i3  and  narroiv  catc- 
i;orical  heal'h  prograni.?  are  inappiopri.ite  a.-: 
Feiler.il  approc.che  ■  to  healtli  .services  and 
I'.searoh  linauciiit'.  N(>  hearings  were  con- 
ducted un  a  nviniber  of  these  ne\v  pr.i;>osaI.'=. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
.-ptdf.   i;ow  oiJ;    briefly  on  the  bill  it- 


self, and  reserve  my  remarks  about  the 
.^trupgle  over  the  .so-called  antiabortion 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  Bartletti  for  the  debate 
on  that  amendment.  I  think  the  Senate 
is  tvell  acquainted  with  the  face  that 
ihcie  uill  be  a  motion  to  table  the  Bart- 
lett  amendment,  to  be  made  eitlier  bv 
ijie  or  .T  not  her  Senator. 

Mr.  Pre-iidcnt.  I  urge  my  vfillcagup.s  t<.> 
.-in>port  the  Nurse  Trainin;:  and  Health 
PvCvenue  Sliaring  and  Health  Service- 
Act  of  JOTf)  'S.  66.  which  I  joined  in  iu- 
trodur-inti  with  Senators  Kknnf.dy.  \Wu.- 
i.'AM?,  and  ScHWEiKER.  The  measure  is 
ideiiLi;  j1  lo  t!ie  conference  .•-ubsti'ul':»  on 
HH.  14214.  Iffolih  Kexeiuie  Sharinji  ,ind 
Health  Ser' ice  At  t  of  1974  and  on  H.R. 
17085.  N;:r.se  Tiainins  Act  of  1974.  but 
combiner  ihen  into  a  .single  hill. 

Each  of  the  bills  combined  into  this 
ni'^asiu'c  e.  mosses  more  tlian  a  year'.s 
careful  leKi;Iaiive  consideration  in  ;irc- 
nniinrr  earii  measure,  and  also  wa.s 
passed  by  tl;o  Senate  and  House  in  the 
93d  ContrPs.s — b;jt  pocket -vetoed  bv  the 
Pic> ident.  Tlras  Congioss  did  rot  have 
il-,f  npporiuniLy  lo  ci.allenge  the  veto. 

The  White  Hou>?  memnrandum  of 
di.  approval  fur  eacii  of  tlic  bills  provided 
no  ncv;  fi-^ctor  not  piTviou.sly  considered 
by  the  Congress  v. lion  ir  pa.scd  e.ich  bill. 

With  respect  to  both  the  nursing  ed- 
11'  .'lion  .nd  health  service  proftrams  in-o- 
vic'.ed  by  t'lc  bill  I  will  focus  on  why  I  lie- 
lie.  p.  there  is  no  new  rationale  in  the 
Prcsioents  di^anpioval  memo  with  re- 
•spcct  to  either  hfalih  r<ervice  programs 
cr  nni->;;ner  education  w  liieh  was  not  pre- 
\iously  on'  ideiTd  when  these  respective 
mf^isurcs  vero  first  introduced;  deliber- 
ated upon  by  the  Commitree  on  Kibor 
and  Publi;'  Welfa-e  when  ordered  favor- 
ably reported;  re.'leeted  upon  when  each 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House; 
and  v'arcftiliy  cortsidercd  once  again 
when  tiie  conference  substitute  was 
au-eed  to  :-,id  adopud  by  the  Senate  and 

IIou.-". 

In  regard  to  nursing  education  the 
rlirust  of  the  disapproval  memo  is  op- 
position to  categorical  nursing  student 
as^-istance  and  institutional  support 
through  r.^.pitation  grants  to  nursinr 
schools.  Tliis  same  theme  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  admini.tration  position  in 
1971  and  w.  s  ie,'"ectcd  by  Public  Law 
.'^-'-l.>8.  Tne  administration  .sought  to 
fnr-tiv.te  thai  lav,  throut;h  zero  budget 
rcfitiests  for  capitation  support  but  was 
owrtuii'.ed  resrularly  by  congressional 
annual  appropriations  of  .ipproximalely 
$:^8,000.000  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  law.  to  provide  ntasing  schools  ., 
st^'blo  .source  of  financial  support. 

I  bellpve  the  nursinff  education  iitle 
of  this  bill  is  e^.'^eniial  tu  meet  tiie  health 
needs  of  the  Ameiican  people.  Health 
.systems  c.Tnnot  operate,  and  quality  pro- 
grams of  care  cannot  be  dceloped.  un- 
le.«.s  an  adecn:ate  supply  of  thi.s  critic.tl 
human  resource  i-;  assured.  As  we  con- 
sider national  health  ULsurance  and  paf-s 
otlicr  n!ea.sures  to  improve  health  care, 
tv  e  must  also  act  to  ensure  that  adequate 
munbers  .'f  nurses  will  be  available  to 
carry  out.  our  plans.  Without  tiie  sup- 
port of  tlie  muse  training  )>rovislons  in 
tlii.s  bill,  tlie  number  of  ni.r.-ing  student.'^ 


will  decrease,  even  in  the  face  of  giow.ug 
health  cr.re  demands. 

Last  yer.r,  our  committee  .studied  i-i 
detail    the    current    nursing    crisis    anil 
heard  expert  witnesses  forecast  an  even 
greater  shortage  in   the  coming  year.. 
At  prtseiu.  tlie  nation  requires  lio.OOtj 
s'dditinnal  nurses;  by  I9«0.  it  is  exi)ccted 
tJTfre  will  be  a  mid  for  over  one  nullion 
We  nerd  tltese  nurses  because   tlieir 
.'■e;  vices  are  crucial  to  all  medical  care 
Tlrcir  woik  is  fotused  upon  care  of  pa- 
Mriiis  and  upon  assei:sment  of  patient; 
inrMviiHuil  health  needs.  Their  rt:.poi)- 
.'ibilities    include    clinical    services    an-; 
:.!■ .)  health  coun.'oling,  public  education 
decease  dMertion,  and  a  variety  of  vita' 
activities    in    the    area    of    pitventivt. 
medicine  .-.rd  teneral  health  promotion 
^n  i3crformir,g  these  tasks,  nurses  work 
m   physician.-'   offices   and   in   patients' 
itiimes,  in  schools  and  in  industry,  in 
emcrsenry   nx)ms  and  in  chronic  carp 
e-nters.  In  each  setting,  they  bring  medi- 
i- d  skill  r.nd  personal  attention  to  tb  • 
i)o;".;lation-at-Iarge. 

.\'iirscs.  in  increa.sinfi  numbers,  arc 
movin,-;  to  fill  our  health-care  gaps.  Al- 
ready, they  are  bringing  needed  health 
services  to  people  in  remote  rural  coni- 
nnmitips  and  underdeveloped  urban  loca- 
tions. Our  committee  has  heard  of  a 
:i  ^mber  of  ex"iting  projects  throughout 
tne  Nation,  where  nurse  practitioners 
;.rc  now  earing  for  persons  in  desperate 
need  of  m-^dL-al  care  and  health  educa- 
tion, and  the  bill  responds  to  this  need. 
Our  Nation  faces  a  problem  of  specialtv 
maldistribution,  as  well.  Again,  the  nur.';- 
mg  profession  has  assumed  a  leadershii) 
role  hi  meeting  thi.T  critical  health  need. 
Today,  there  are  specialists  m  psychiat- 
ric nursmi-'.  family  nursing,  maternal. 
<  inld  and  geriatric  nursing.  The.se  nurse, 
Ijrovide  continuity  of  patient  care, 
n  hether  this  be  a  preventive,  curative,  or 
rehabilitative  .service. 

Thu.^,  th.o  nursing  profession  has 
broadened  its  traditional  role  in  a  way 
which  directly  meets  our  mo.st  urgent 
iiealth  programs.  But  nurses  can,  and 
uiust.  do  more. 

As  our  population  increases  and  a-^ 
medical  knowiedj;e  and  technolocy  ex- 
i)and.  there  develop  new  strains  "upon 
our  mcdi:'al  resources.  The  demand  for 
skilled  nurses  is  increasing,  and  these 
nurses  who  are  practicing  are  assuming 
new  responsibilities.  Medical  care  Ls  be- 
coming increasingly  complex,  and  there 
is  a  special  need  for  nurses  trained  in  the 
management  of  medical  programs.  Most 
imiwitant.  skilled  nurses  are  needed  to 
provide  the  jxrsonal  hnk  between  the 
health  rare  establishment  and  the  peo- 
IJle  in  need  of  eare. 

This  bill  provides  basic  Federal  assist- 
ance to  nui-sin;,'  health  services,  by  pro- 
moting and  .supporting  the  growth  of 
quality  nursing  care.  It  authorizes  con- 
struction, startup,  capitation  and  special 
:'<si»;tance  grants  which  will  encourage 
the  expansion  of  nurse-training  enroll- 
ments, and  facilitate  the  development  ot 
innovative  curricula.  These  and  other 
grants  provide  educational  assistance  to 
upgrade  the  skills  in  the  fields  of  great- 
eat  need.  In  addition,  there  are  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  to  identify,  and  Uieii 
oU!)p<tt,   students   who  are  fiaancialiy. 
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culturally,  or  educationally  needy  and 
who  show  special  potential  for  nursing. 

I  believe  that  this  title  for  the  bill 
i(i:iresents  our  commitment  to  nursing 
education  and  our  recognition  that  the 
nursing  profession  plays  a  vital  role  in 
providing  health  care  to  the  American 
p->'ple. 

The  committee  response  to  such  ad- 
ir.mist  ration  objections  is  carefully  artic- 
r.l.itcd  at  rages  3  to  5  of  the  report. 

HE.\LTH   S-KV1CF.S   PnotlRAMS 

Li  regard  to  the  health  revenue  shar- 
i:>'  and  health  services,  the  thrust  of  the 
disapproval  memo  is  opposition  to  the 
carefully  articulated  categorical  pro- 
t;rams  which  Congress  has  chosen  to 
.supiiort,  as  contrasted  to  tiie  adminis- 
tration proposal  to  consolidate  funding 
support  for  health  service  programs  un- 
der broad  generic  authority,  as  for  ex- 
ample at  one  time  available  under  .sec- 
tion 314' e>  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act;  and  the  administration  insistence 
that  the  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter i)rogram  is  a  "demonstration"  pro- 
gram that  has  proven  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  community  mental 
health  center  program,  I  believe  in 
initiating  the  CMHC  program  in  1963. 
the  Federal  Government  made  a  firm 
conimitmenl  to  all  y\mericans — that  a 
nationwide  system  of  community  care, 
provided  through  approximately  2.000 
community  mental  health  centers  wliich 
offer  fully  ccmprehensive  services,  would 
be  in  place  by  1980.  This  commitment  is 
(ucarly  laid  out  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  CMHC  Act  and  has  encouraged 
commtniities  in  every  State  to  apply  for 
CMHC  funding  under  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

The  Federal  Govcroment  cannot  and 
should  not  withdraw  from  its  commit- 
nient.  particularly  where  in  the  feder- 
ally funded  CMHC  program  we  have  a 
system  of  health  delivery  which  can  pro- 
vide patients  all  the  mental  health  serv- 
ices which  they  need  within  their  own 
community  at  a  cost  thev  can  reafonably 
alTord. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
po.sition  of  Congress  summarized  in  Na- 
tional Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  against  Weinberger; 

The  Act  was  never  viewed  by  Congress  .-iS 
a  cltMoon.stration  pr:.gram  to  gel  commtuii- 
tip.i  to  follow  tlie  examples  of  others  and 
start  their  own  centers,  but  rather  a  na- 
tional effort  to  redre.is  the  prc.=  eiit  wholly 
inadequate  mea.'^tucs  being  taken  to  meet 
increa.sing   mental   ho.iilli   treatment   needs. 

The  disapproval  niemo  fails  to  recog- 
nise that  98  percent  of  the  $1,951,000,000 
in  authorizations  in  title  II  of  this  bill 
are  involved  with  the  three  centers' 
programs — strengthened  and  improved 
neighborhood  health  centers,  migrant 
health  centers  and  community  mental 
health  centers — plus  family  planning 
and  the  health  I'evenue  sharing  program 
hereinafter  discussed.  The  administra- 
tion has  proposed  that  such  centers  pro- 
grams— exclusive  of  its  view  to  termi- 
nate airy  support  of  new  mental  health 
centers,  and  not  to  extend  support  for 
existing  centers  beyond  the  current  8- 
year  limit,  be  0.11owed  to  expire — along 
with  family  planning  and  other  pro- 
grams, be  funded  out  of  the  very  general 


authority  for  health  services  undor  sec- 
tion 314(e)  of  the  Public  Health  £;ervice 
Act. 

Tlie  Congress  has  considered  these  ap- 
proaches and  they  do  not  allow  the  Con- 
gi'ess  to  specify  in  sufficient  detail  the 
nature  of  the  programs  it  wishes  to  be 
fmided. 

Neighborhood  health  centers  and  nii- 
gi-ant  health  centers  have  taken  a  vast 
variety  of  forms  since  the  programs  were 
created.  The  Congress  should  define 
what  the  Congress  looks  for  in  such  a 
center  in  terms  of  the  type  of  .services 
to  be  offered  and  the  type  of  manage- 
ment and  operation  that  is  best  for  pro- 
viding health  care.  Section  314 'e)  of  the 
Public  Health  Sei-vice  Act.  under  which 
the  administration  wishes  to  con.solidate 
funding,  does  not  provide  this  specificity. 
Indeed,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cntion,  and  Welfare  has  used  this  au- 
thority to  start  programs  never  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

I  bolieve  the  Congress  should  insist  on 
its  prerogatives  to  define  the  programs 
it  wishes  to  see  supported.  At  the  same 
time  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
a  separate  migrant  health  program  lest 
these  already  underserved  and  fre- 
quently forgotten  Americnns  will  once 
again  be  lost  in  the  competition  for 
funds  for  health  services.  Moreover, 
there  are  requirements  associated  with 
providing  health  services  to  migrants 
that  require  separate  and  .M'ecific  defini- 
tions in  the  law. 

I  believe  the  centers'  progran;'^  ni'i  .t  I)e 
extended  and  tliere  shotild  be  a  Ie;:'it.iv.ate 
representation  of  the  intere<;ts  of  tl:c  Pon- 
5ress  in  defining  thes3  programs. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  aiithority  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  states  for  public  health  serv- 
ices. The  authority  Is  Increased  from  $;)0  to 
$160,000,000  because  of  the  impact  cf  iufla- 
tion  on  the  state  public  health  budgets,  and 
in  order  to  Initiate  hyperten-^ion  screening;, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  control  programs 
at  the  state  level  pursuant  to  provisio.is 
In  this  bill  lautl-iorcd. 

Mr.  President,  hypertension  is  a  sile:'t 
killer  and  It  is  urgent  tliat,  as  provided  in 
this  bill,  we  focus  our  Federal  resources  ana 
latuich  the  appropriate  national  attack  on 
this  disease  v.hlch  UiTlicts  23  million 
Americans. 

The  bill's  provisions  which  I  attthored 
provide  that  22  percent  of  the  appropriati.ins 
is  set  aside  by  eacli  State  for  hypertension 
screening,  treatment  and  diagnosis  progranv. 
Thus,  we  offer  an  opportunity  to  bruig  to 
hundreds  of  tliousands  of  Americans  the 
benefits  of  advances  In  our  medical  tecli- 
nology  with  respect  to  heart  disease.  Tlie 
program  is  retained  In  the  bill  in  exactly  the 
form  In  which  It  was  sent  to  the  Pi-esitlent 
on  December  10. 

Also,  there  are  a  number  of  small  but  vital 
new  programs  aimed  at  Investing  very  lim- 
ited Federal  dollars  in  areas  of  high  demand 
as  expressions  of  future  direction  not  a.s 
full-scale  programs  of  support.  For  examjjle. 
the  bill  calls  for  studies  of  Huntington's 
disease  and  epilepsy  by  HEW  in  order  that 
future  Congresses  can  provide  a  nieanin<;fiil 
program  of  support  in  these  areas. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  1-year  program 
of  support  for  demonstration  of  home  health 
agencies;  and  a  2-year  program  of  support 
for  vitally  needed  rape  prevention  and  con- 
trol programs,  as  authored  by  Senator 
Mathias. 

Rape  Is  a  problem  of  Increasing  signifi- 
cance, FBI  statistics  Indicate  that  the  num- 
ber of  reported  rapes  are  Increasing  more 
than  10  percent  a  year,  and  the  F'BI  adds 


that  thi.';  is  a  markedly  tinderreported  prob- 
lem Tiie  woman  who  is  a  victim  cf  rape  may 
experience  both  physical  and  mental  trauma, 
and  has  problems  requiring:  adequate  treat- 
ment I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  bCpiti 
to  develop  a  i.ationwide  response  to  this 
pro'jleni. 

Tliero  is  al.-  >  a  2-ycai-  program  of  ."^iipport 
for  blcod  fractionation  and  diagnostic  <fn- 
trr;;  for  hemophilia,  all  these  proijrams  in- 
volving approMuiately  f.50  million  over  tlie 
ID.'  Of  ihe  bill. 

Tlie  commitlci"  response  to  .such  adminis- 
tration objectioiis  is  careliilly  ariictilated  at 
pai;t's  5  to  '0  of  ihe  report. 

Mr.  Pre"ident,  I  believe  that  the  ;irovisions 
of  till',  bill  ca:i  make  an  important  contri- 
l.ntion  to  the  liealth  of  all  American.-.,  r.nd 
I  urj-.e  it.'i  snpp;>rt. 

m:NTTN;:TisN''S  OISE.^SE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
.Senate  is  considering  S.  66 — the  Nurs(\s 
Training  Act  and  the  Health  Services 
Act  of  1975.  This  legislation  was  de- 
signed to  bring  better  health  care  to 
every  cHizon  in  this  country,  but  for  over 
100.009  American  families  who  ha\e 
members  afflicted  with  Huntington's  dis- 
ease. S.  66  will  have  a  special  meanir.g 
becaus"  it  establishes  a  national  ecm- 
niLssion  to  lulp  combat  this  dreaded 
disease. 

Huntington's  chorea  is  a  chronic,  de- 
generative disorder  of  the  nervous  sy."- 
tcm.  Tlie  disease  is  genetically  inherited, 
and  the  children  of  an  affected  parent 
li-^vc  a  50-percent  chance  of  develoi.nng 
th?  di-.ease. 

The  inanifc  tations  of  Huntin^ilcn' ; 
chorea  usually  do  not  aj^pear  before  tlie 
ar;e  C;!  20  or  -lO.  and  because  ol  this,  many 
p-cot'le  'i.ho  de.elop  the  disease  lia\e  be- 
come iiarciits.  unknowingly  subjecting 
their  children  to  the  possibility  of  Hunt- 
ington's di.ease  as  well.  If  an  effective 
means  could  be  develoi^ed  to  detect  to.e 
ciisen.'e  earlier,  it  would  tlien  be  possible 
to  o.Tor  genetic  counseling  about  tlie  ri.sk s 
cf  ILontington's  chorea.  More  impor- 
l-.intly.  through  an  ambitious  research 
eiloit.  tlie  victims  of  this  disease  could 
Le  t:c.. ted  and  perhaps  cured. 

Presently,  the  National  Institute  f  f 
ITcurological  Diseases  and  Stroke  and  th? 
Division  of  Research  Resources  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabo- 
lism and  Digestive  Diseases,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Dcvel.^pment  each  have  some  tji^e 
of  program  to  study  Huntington's  chorei. 
However,  there  is  no  overall,  unified  ph  '.\ 
to  combat  this  disea.se. 

LtGISLATHE  Hl.su.RV 

On  .Sejitember  10.  1974,  the  Senate  ac- 
cepLcd  an  amendment  that  I  offered  for 
myself  and  Senator  Bayii  that  woukl 
have  established  a  special  comprehensive 
program  to  combat  Huntington's  disease. 
The  amendment  was  added  to  the  Health 
Services  Act.  and  it  would  have  provided 
Federal  assistance  for  the  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, treatment  and  research  with 
this  most  serious  illness.  This  legislation 
originally  was  introduced  on  Apiil  5. 
1974  as  S.  3305,  and  it  was  cosponsoretl 
by  35  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Houise  of  Repiesentatives  did  not 
pass  similar  legislation  on  Huntington's 
di>ease  when  it  considered   the  Health 
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Ser\ites  Act.  And  .n.^  a  result  the  House- 
Senate  conference  comnultee  that  con- 
;  idered  tne  bill  did  not  >uppoit  the  grant 
program  tliat  Senator  Bayh  and  I  orig- 
ir.ally  had  proposed.  However,  it  did 
i^sree  to  the  e:.tabhshment  of  a  national 
'ummission  for  the  study  and  fontrol  of 
Huntington's  disease.  Sub.sequenily.  both 
Houses  of  Congress  approved  the  lemsla- 
iioii.  but  President  Ford  vetoed  it  on  De- 
1  en;ber  23.  1974.  There  was  not  an  op- 
I'ortunity  to  override  tlie  President's 
action. 

r.Allo.NAL    tii.V.Mls,bl(;.v    t'N    JIUN  nXCIOX'S 
DISKA3E 

The  proposal  tc  cstablisli  a  con-iniis- 
sion  for  the  control  of  Huntington  s  dis- 
ease was  reintrrxiuced  in  the  Senate  ilus 
year  a.s  a  part  of  S.  GS— the  Nurses  Train- 
ing Act  and  the  Health  Services  Act  of 
1975.  Similar  leyi.^latu.n  lia.s  been  intro- 
duced in  Uie  Hou.se  of  Representative.^ 
and.  hopefully,  a  bill  can  be  approved  by 
the  full  Congre.ss  in  the  near  future. 

The  Commission  for  the  control  of 
Huntington ',>  disease  will  be  respon.sible 
for  making  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
disease  for  a  v ear.  and  it  will  suggest  the 
roles  the  Feder;.l  and  State  governments, 
national  and  Ir.  ;il  public  and  private 
agencies  .^iiouki  play  in  the  re.^earch. 
prevention,  identification,  and  treatment 
of  people  afflicted  v.itli  Hiintingtuii's  dis- 
sea.se.  Most  importantly,  the  commis.-iMn 
is  charged  with  developing  a  compre- 
hensive national  phin  to  accomplish 
these  goals.  Within  a  year,  the  commis- 
sion is  to  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  with  its  findir.gs  and  cm- 
clusion.s — together  with  IrgislatiOn  and 
appropriation^  to  comlj.it  Huminston's 
disease. 

The  Commis,>ion  v.ould  be  funded 
through  the  ncpartnicnt  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  i<  to  have 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW.  members  with  experience 
in  treating  and  rescarciiing  the  disorder 
as  well  as  people  ulio  ha'c  been  diiectlv 
affected  by  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  :u(>  manv  people 
In  this  country  wlio  do  not  enjoy  good 
health,  and  we  have  a  rpccial  responsi- 
bility to  do  whatever  we  can  to  help  them 
regain  it.  Helping  individuals  afflicted 
with  Huntington's  disease  is  a  respon- 
sibility that  has  been  shirked  for  too 
long,  and  I  believe  that  establishing  a 
commission  to  study  the  disease  would 
be  an  important  first  step  in  bringing 
these  people  better  health. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  S.  66 
returns  to  the  Senate  floor  today  after  a 
similar  measure  was  unui'^^ely  vetoed  by 
the  President  last  year.  It  contains  \i- 
tally  needed  funds  for  programs  in  ccia- 
munity  mental  health,  migrant  healtli. 
family  planning,  home  health  care,  and 
it  establishes  a  center  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  rape.  Many  of  tliese  pro- 
grams have  had  their  funds  frozen  for 
several  years,  as  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  haggled  about  pro- 
cedures and  costs.  Now  it  is  my  hope 
tiiat  the  President  will  reverse  himself 
and  decide  to  sign  this  mea.surc  into  law. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  once  again  decided  to 
fund  migrant  health  as  a  .separate  pro- 
gram  Some  355,000  patients  were  .served 


under  this  program  diuing  fiscal  year 
1974,  but  the  need  for  it  far  outiiins  the 
available  resom-ces.  Statistics  on  mi- 
grant health  remain  profoundly  disturb- 
ing: The  infant  mortality  rate  among 
migrants  is  25  percent  higher  than  the 
national  average:  migrants  tend  to  suf- 
fer more  acutely  from  di.seases  such  as 
influenza  and  pneumonia:  and  migrants 
suffer  from  tuberculosis  and  otlicr  infec- 
tious di.seases  at  2'..  times  the  nati.-^nal 
average.  The  program  ."^hould  be  con- 
tinued as  it  has  been  ri'.ort'tl  in  this 
bill. 

I  v'ould  also  like  to  coii^mei^d  i!:e  ct.ni- 
mittee  for  contiiuiing  the  ctimmunity 
mental  health,  centers  proi^rnm.  despite 
repeated  adniini.stration  attempts  to 
phase  it  out.  When  the  lc;ii.-iai!on  e^uib- 
lisiiing  tills  program  was  eiiactori  in  1963. 
the  ob.ject  was  to  set  up-  a  scries  of  com- 
munity lieaUh  centers  which  would 
seive  as  legiiimale  altermaives  to  Stato 
institutions.  Today  there  are  ov^n-  440 
opeiational  centers  in  the  Ihiitix!  States, 
with  a  nationwide  goal  of  591  centers. 
Tiiey  relieve  the  burden  on  our  huger 
mental  ho.-pitals,  and  provide,  largely  to 
lower  income  groups,  coun.^eling  services 
ill'  y  could  not  otherwise  receive. 

The  bill  also  .sets  up  a  National  Ccnt':'r 
for  tile  Prevention  and  "ondol  of  Rape 
la  I  he  Nalional  Instiiuto  of  Mental 
fli  a  Ph.  The  intent  is  to  coordinate  efforts 
in  ccnlrolliiiK  rape  with  various  local  nr- 
L.-nir-alions,  .such  as  lommuniiy  nu^ntal 
health  centers,  to  a,ssure  that  v  e  make  a 
t^'dy  national  effort  ti  decie-i.-^e  the  in- 
(.  '  .ice  of  this  brutiilii'ing  crime.  Crime 
sff-  .:cs  .show  tiiat  liic  number  of  forci- 
ble ..4pes  in  the  N.ition  liave  incre.i<ed 
an  a- tonishint.'  62  i  ercent  in  the  la.t  5 
yenrs.  In  fact,  rape  is  the  fastest  growing 
violent  crime  in  the  United  Slates.  It  Is 
time  now  tliat  we  had  a  national  center 
to  coordinate  efforts  to  curb  rape  and  to 
.-ui;ge<t  more  humane  ways  of  treating 
ilie  rar.e  victim. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  under  con.  ider- 
ation  contains  other  important  health 
l>rogr,mis,  and  it  has  been  worked  out 
with  some  diligence  by  the  members  of 
the  (ommittee.  It  dc^rrves  tlie  suiiport 
<>[  the  Senate. 

-Mr.  HOLI.TNGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
V.  nuld  like  to  express  my  support  for 
S.  m.  tlie  Nurse  Training  and  Healtli 
Revenue  Sharing  and  Health  Services 
Act  of  1975.  A  major  portion  of  this  bill 
\'ould  authorize  renewal  of  Community 
Health  Centers.  Migrant  Health  Centers, 
Family  Planning  Services,  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers.  While  all  of 
these  procrams  have  been  accepted  as 
models  for  health  care  delivery  and  have 
proven  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  under- 
served  areas  of  our  Nation,  tlie  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  have  been 
particularly  beneficial  to  South  Caro- 
linians. The  South  Carolina  Department 
of  Mental  Health  has  heavily  utilized 
these  centers  as  a  vital  part  of  their 
overall  mental  health  program.  There 
are  presently  nine  centers  operational 
and  one  which  began  March  1.  1975. 
With  completion  of  four  more,  there  will 
be  a  network  of  mental  health  .services 
locally  accessible  to  every  area  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

I  fully  realize  that  it  is  imperaiive  to 


cut  back  on  Federal  spending,  but  i 
should  point  out  that  State  and  local 
go\ernmenls  share  approximately  eciual 
stuns  in  this  program,  so  it  is  by  no  means 
a  totally  federally  funded  program.  For 
the  record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  some  key 
figures  showing  the  proportionate  sums 
contributed  for  the  South  Carolina 
comers. 

The  funds  provided  by  this  progia:ri 
li.ive  helped  many  distressed  Soutli 
Carolinians  regain  productive  lives,  and 
I.  therefore,  urge  pa.ssage  of  this  impor- 
tant le:islation. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  mateii.d 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
T's  follows: 
."-■    ■-    .'f     Caromna     Drp.xr.TMTNT     or     Mknial 

HrM.TH.  Division  of  Commi-nitv  Mfktai. 

Hi.M.T!!    .Si.RVICilS 

AMli  nsn>J-0':-'<NF,E-PICKFNS       MfNTA!        HLAL;!i 
CKNTFR 

1  Srnrs  .'^l:dcl•soll,  Ocoi-.ee.  ,tiid  P;<'>e!^s 
<■■■    'lUr-.. 

2  Recij)iciit  of  Constrvction,  Staffin-  ai  r\ 
S'iPcinlizRd  riiil{iren'.s  Staffing  grant b  uucicr 
<''i;tiiiiuni!y  Mental  Health  Centers  .-^ct. 

3.  Aciive  Cases  Duiiiii;  Fiscal  Year  1()7'3- 
7-:-'?;i9]. 

4    Fni;/lo:.-s  56  Personnel  Who  Rjside  :n  ilie 

.^l  «>  I 

.'">   Biidyet  for  Fiscal  Year  1^73-74: 

I.oral  _    «;,77„33 

^''•^■^ 175.2-2 

Fertev.-.]     yn   -^,j 

t.in  f  .N\  II  H:    ARF\    MFNTAI.    IIL-A!;'!    (.  KN  Ti  R 

I.  .Serves  Gieenville  County. 

:\  Recipient  oi  Con.strT!ctiou  (Greenville 
Oener.-'.I  Hospital  .System),  Staffing,  and  Spe- 
•  lali.  pd  ClilUirens  Staffing  grants  nnder 
Oni'niuiity  Mental  Health   Centers  .\c\. 

:i.  Active  Ca-ses  During  Fi.scal  Yen-  vr,] 
7-1  -   <(;84. 

4.  ^mploy^;  51  Personnel  Who  Resicit.-  in  the 
A I  e.'i. 

5.  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1973-74  : 

local    $115,804 

State    117,756 

Federal    180,516 

SI'ACTANBURC  AREA  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER 

1.  Serves  Spartanbin-g.  tJnion.  and  Chero- 
kee Civilities. 

'2.  Recipient  of  Constniction  and  Staffing 
litants  nnder  Community  Mental  Heal'.h 
t'e liters  Ac' . 

*  A'  me  Cases  During  Fiscal  Yc.v.-  I<173_ 
'■-,     4080. 

4.  Employs  55  personnel  'Wlio  Reside  :n  the 
.Area. 

5.  Btidt,'et  for  liscal  year  1973  74: 

L"cal     *147.8il7 

^'■■>te    - 147,788 

Federal    .    258.450 

81  f-KMAN  CtNTFR  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVIIFS 

1  .Serves  Greenwood.  McCormick.  Saluda. 
EdgedelfJ,  Laurens.  Abbeville,  and  Newberry 
('(111  titles. 

2.  Recipient  of  ConstrticUon  and  Staffing 
^;i  ants  under  Communitv  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act. 

.'!.  Aciive  Ca?es  During  Fi.scal  Year  197.J- 
7}     :t5H). 

4  Einit:(,\  -,  29  Per.«onne!  Who  Reside  m  ilie 
.■\:  ea 

5.   Budget   f>,r  Fi.scal   Year    1973-74: 

Local     .       5-75.  I '.la 

State    74.475 

Federal    227.326 

COLViMBlA   AREA    MENTAL   HEALTH   CENTER 

1  Serves  Richland.  Lexington,  and  Fair- 
:..-;il   Counties. 

2  Re.-ipient  of  Construction.  S'affing    a..d 
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Specialized  Children's  Staffing  grants  under 
Community  Mental  Hsalth  Centers  Act. 

3.  Active  Cases  During  Fiscal  Year  1973- 
74  -G015. 

4.  Employs  96  Personnel  Who  Reside  in  the 
.4.rea. 

5.  Budget  for  Fiscal  Ye.->r  1073-74: 

L.)C.il    $347,031 

.State    344,719 

Ffderal    260,133 

SANTEE-WATEREC   MENTAL   HEALTH  CENTER 

1.  Serves  Sumtsr,  Clareiidon,  Kersiiaw,  and 
Lee  Counties. 

2.  Recipient  of  Construction,  Staffing,  and 
Specialized  Children's  Staffing  grants  under 
Community   Ment.il   Health   Centers  Act. 

3.  Active  Cases  During  FLscal  Year  1973- 
74-2451. 

4.  Employs  33  Personnel  Who  Reside  in 
t!ie  Area. 

5.  Budget  for  Fiscal  Ye.ir  1973-74: 

Local    $96,098 

State    94.757 

Federal    202,234 

CHARLESTON  AREA  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER 

1.  Serves  Charleston,  Berkeley,  and  Dor- 
ciiester  Counties. 

2.  Recipient  of  Construction  and  Staffing 
grants  under  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act. 

3.  Active  Cases  During  Fiscal  Year  1973- 
74-  -3072. 

4.  Employs  42  Personnel  'VVho  Re.'^ide  In 
the  Area. 

5.  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1973-74: 


Loral    $211,577 

.'<tate   215,733 

Federal    235,989 

ViiRK-CHESTER-LANCASTER    MENTAL    HEALTH 
CENTER 

1.  Serves  York,  Chester,  and  Lancaster 
Counties. 

2.  Recipient  of  Construction  and  Staffing 
grants  under  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act. 

3.  Active  Cvses  During  Fiscal  Year  1973- 
74—1827. 

4.  Employs  27  Personnel  Wlio  Reside  lu 
V\e  Area. 

5.  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1973-74: 

LoLiU    $54,912 

State    66,227 

Feder.tl 9,131 

I'EE   DEE   MENTAL  HEALTH   CENTER 

1  Serves  Florence,  Darlington,  and  Marlon 
Counties. 

2.  Recipient  of  Staffing  grant  under  Com- 
raunity  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

3.  .Active  Ca-ses  During  Fiscal  Y'car  1973- 
74—1141. 

4.  Employs  33  Personnel  Wlio  Reside  in 
the  Area, 

5.  Budget  for  Fiscal   Year   1973-74: 

Local   $68,346 

Stat© 67,  266 

Federal    9,766 

COASTAL    EMPIRE    MENTAL    HEALTH    CENTER TO 

become  operational  March  1,  1975 
1    Serves    Allendale,    Beaufort,     Colleton, 
Jasper,  and  Hampton  Counties. 

2.  Recipient  of  Construction  and  Staffing 
grants  under  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers   Act. 

3.  Active  Cases  During  Fiscal  Year  1973- 
74—1869. 

4.  Employs  29  Personnel  Who  Ro-lde  in 
the  Area. 

5.  Budget  for  Fiscal  Y'ear  1973-74: 

Local    $87,536 

State    86,392 

AIKEN-BARNWELL    MENTAL    HEALTH    CENTER 

1.  Serves  Aiken  and  Barnwell  Counties. 

2.  Active  Cases  During  Fiscal  Year  1973  - 
74—1696. 


3,  Employs   17   Personnel   Who   Reside   in 
the  Area. 

4.  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1973-74: 

Local    $81,794 

State    80,833 

MENTAL   HEALTH  CENTER   FOR   HORRV- 
CEORGETOWN-WILLIAMSBUEG    COUNTIES 

1.  Serves  GeorgetO'wn.  Horry,  and  wniiaiiLs- 
burg  Counties. 

2.  Active  Cases  During  Fiscal   Y'ear   1973  ■ 
74—944. 

3.  Employs   18   Personnel   Who   Reside    in 
the  Area. 

4.  Budget  for  Fiscal  Y'ear  1973  74: 

Local    

State    

OR^NGEBUBG   AREA    MENTAL    HEALTH    CENTER 

1.  Serves  Bamberg,  Orangeburg,  and  Cal- 
houn Counties, 

2.  Active  Cases  During  Fiscal  Year  1973  - 
74-754. 

3.  Employs   18  Personnel  Wlio   Reside   In 
the  Area. 

4.  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1973-74: 


$81, 206 
80,  773 


Local    $50,747 

State    50,022 

TRI-COUNTV    MENTAL    HEALTH    CENTER 

1.  Serves  Chesterfield,  Marlboro,  and  Dil- 
lon Cotmtles. 

2.  Active   Cises  During  Fiscal   Year   1973- 
74—1041. 

3.  Employs    14   Personnel    Who   Reside    in 
the  Area. 

4.  Budget  for  Fiscal  Y'ear  1973-74: 


Local    

Sl.xte    


$55.  581 
54,  910 


AID  FOR  THE  NURSING  r"ROFrSSIU.\- 

Mr,  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  Rresident,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  S.  66,  the  Nurse 
Training  and  Health  Revenue  Sharing 
and  Health  Services  Act  of  1975.  which  is 
now  before  us. 

Title  I  of  this  bm  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  the  nursing  profession  In  Con- 
necticut. It  provides  needed  financial  as- 
sistance to  both  nursing  schools  and  stu- 
dents in  Connecticut. 

The  nursing  profession  is  in  the  front 
line  of  our  health  care  system.  Over 
700,000  nurses  provide  care  for  patients 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  in- 
cludes over  17,800  employed  nurses  in  my 
own  State  of  Connecticut.  But  there  are 
still  not  enough  nurses.  By  1980  we  will 
need  at  least  1,100,0C0  nurses  in  America 
and  this  does  not  even  take  into  account 
the  increased  demand  which  will  result 
from  national  health  insurance. 

Congress  recognized  tliis  fact  as  early 
as  1964  when  It  began  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  nursing  profession.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  aid  the  nurses  population  has 
increased.  And  the  increases  are  directly 
traceable  to  opportunities  in  nursing 
made  possible  by  Nurse  Training  Act 
funds.  The  schools  of  nursing  have  done 
a  remarkable  job  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  in  expanding  their  enroll- 
ments. Total  admissions  to  schools  of 
nursing,  for  example,  showed  an  increase 
of  about  17  percent  of  1972  over  1971.  In 
terms  of  numbers  of  employed  nurses  in 
Connecticut,  the  figm-es  increased  from 
15.438  in  1966  to  17.887  in  1972. 

Unfortunately,  both  the  Nixon  and  now 
the  Ford  administration  have  virtually 
abandoned  the  effort  to  encourage  the 
education  of  nurses  and  the  development 
and  expansion  of  schools  of  nursing.  The 
President's  proposed  1976  budget  severely 
slashes  funds  for  nursing.  Now  the  ad- 


ministration opposes  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 

Tliis  is  a  most  shortsighted  viev,'  of  our 
health  manpower  needs. 

As  the  cost  of  health  professions  ed- 
iic.Ttiun  n.ses  we  must  be  able  to  assure 
that  any  man  or  woman  can  attend  nurs- 
ing school  whether  or  not  he  or  she  is 
rich  or  poor.  With  tuition  and  expenses 
sky]-ocl:etiiig  only  Government  assist- 
ance can— and  has— helped  tens  of  thou- 
.sancis  of  students  get  a  nurses'  education. 
We  ore  on  the  brink  of  passing  a  national 
healtli  insurance  program.  With  it  we 
will  need  increased  health  manpower. 
This  c'oes  not  happen  overnight.  We  can- 
not turn  off  the  .spigot  of  a.ssistance  to 
nurses  and  expect  to  produce  them  over- 
ni:^lit  to  meet  the  increased  demands  for 
health  care  which  will  come  about 
through  national  health  insurance. 

The  legislative  situation  regarding 
nurses  is  uncertain.  Both  schools  and 
nursing  students  do  not  know  from  week 
to  week  whether  funds  will  exist. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  ex- 
pired June  30.  1974.  Congre.ss  passed  nev.' 
authorizing  legislation  in  tlie  waning 
days  of  the  93d  Congress.  It,  however, 
was  pocket  vetoed,  and  to  this  date  there 
is  still  not  a  new  Nurse  Training  Act.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  pass  legislation 
now. 

For  Connecticut,  this  bill  will  meet  an 
emergency  situation.  Approximately  10 
schools  of  nursing  have  clo.sed  within 
the  past  1'^  years  in  Connecticut.  Cer- 
tainly, without  continued  Federal  assist- 
ance more  schools  will  be  forced  to  close. 
With  a  national  health  insurance  bill, 
we  can  expect  an  increased  demand  for 
nursing  .<-'ervices,  particularly  for  nurse 
practitioners  and  nurse  clinicians.  We 
certainly  cannot  aflford  to  cut  ofif  assist- 
ance to  nursing  schools  and  students. 

With  funding  from  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1971,  a  pediatric  nurse  specialist 
training  program  is  underway  at  Yale 
University,  niis  prepares  R.N.'s  at  a 
master's  level  to  become  clinical  spe- 
cialist's and  leaders  in  pediatric  nursing. 
Under  S.  66  such  programs  would  be  pos- 
sible through  the  advanced  training  pro- 
vision. This  provision  provides  assist- 
ance for  graduate  education:  a  big  need 
exists  for  more  nurse  faculty  member.^ 
and  for  clinical  si^ecialists  in  pediatrics, 
coronary  care,  renal  units,  and  other 
specialty  areas. 

I  urge  my  collcngues  to  approve  S.  C)i) 
to  assure  that  the  profession  of  nursing 
will  receive  the  aid.  which  is  needed  to 
a.ssurc  a  high  quality  health  care  system. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  S.  66.  the  Nurse  Training  and 
Health  Revenue  Sharing  and  Healtli 
Services  Act  of  1975. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that  we  must  once 
again  be  considering  this  important  leg- 
islation. It  contains  the  provisions  of 
two  bills  which  were  already  acted  upon 
by  the  Congress  in  tlie  waning  days  of 
the  last  session,  but  which  were  pocket- 
vetoed  by  the  President  at  year's  end. 
Frankly,  it  is  my  view  that  the  Congress 
deserves  the  opportunity  to  override  a 
Piesidential  veto,  and  swift  congressional 
action  at  this  time  may  well  lead  to  that 
circumstance. 
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On  the  other  haiici.  I  ..ni  hopeiul  that 
tiie  President  will  find  u  uosisible  to  sign 
this  urgently  needed  bill,  .-ince  the  pro- 
f^^ranis  it  reauthorizes  expired  last  June, 
and  the  need  for  the  legislation  is.  there- 
lore,  critical. 

Mr.  Pi-e.s!dent.  this  bill  is  divided  nito 
two  major  titles.  Title  I  would  e.\tend 
through  ft.scal  year  1977  the  nur.-e  train- 
ing authorities  of  title  VIII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Healtli  Service  Act.  It  would— 

E.xtend  the  authority  fur  con^truciuni 
erants  while  establishing  a  priority  in 
lundintf  for  thn.^e  schofDls  cxpandin*? 
their  capacity  to  enroll  niasc.--:  in  ad- 
vanced training  programs. 

Continue  the  capitation  'jrant  pro- 
gram, but  Willi  revisions,  to  more  accu- 
rately reflect  the  differential  in  costs  be- 
tween baccalaureate  degree.  a.ssociate  de- 
gree, and  diploma  .nhools  of  nursinsi. 

E.xtend  the  financial  distress  grant 
program  for  nursins;  schools  having  fi- 
nancial difficulties  ui  meeting  their  op- 
erational costs  lor  maintainin:;  quahtv 
programs  or  their  accreditation  refiuire- 
ments. 

E.xtend  and  modify  the  special  project 
gi'ants  provisions  to  asf;i-,t  schools  of 
nursing  in  trying  out  better  methods  of 
teaching,  better  utilization  of  faculty, 
expanded  enrollments,  and  recruiting 
and  retaining  students  from  dl^.^d\an- 
taged  backgrounds. 

Pi-ovide  funds  for  ?raduale  and  other 
advanced  training  proprnms  for  profes- 
sional nurses  to  teach.  ser\c  as  admin- 
istrators or  practice  in  nursing  special- 
ties. 

Extend  the  nursing  loan,  .scholar- 
ship, and  trainee.-hip  propiamr-  to  meet 
current  demands  and  needs. 

These  and  other  provisions  of  the 
nur.se  training  title  of  this  bill  are  vital 
if  we  are  going  to  assure  a  well  educated 
and  continuing  supply  of  skilled  nurses 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  true  health 
needs  of  people  are  to  be  met.  we  must 
have  more  and  better  prepared  nurses. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  contains  substantive 
revisions  of  four  expired  proiirams  and 
several  new.  but  small,  initiatives  for 
the  provision  of  liealth  sesvircs.  The  bill 
attempts  to  respond  to  tho  administra- 
tion's legitimate  concerns  over  admin- 
istrative efricieni\v  and  the  need  for  these 
programs  to  crow  to  self-sufTicienry 
whenever  po.ssible  wlule  at  the  same  time 
reaffirming  com  rc.-sional  intent  to  stim- 
ulate comprehensive  health  .services  in 
every  community  where  thf^v  are  needed. 
This  title  would— 

Extend  the  community  mental  health 
renters  program  and  rcatTnm  our  view 
that  it  is  not  a  demonstration  procram. 
but  rather  is  desiuned  to  as.^uie  that  sucli 
centers  be  started  with  Federal  support 
throughout  the  Nation  Over  ,500  mental 
health  centers  have  been  funded.  Icavint; 
us  one-third  of  the  way  toward  our  cioal 
of  approximately  1.500  such  facihties. 

Extend  the  migrant  health  pro  ram. 
\\hich  I  authored  more  than  10  years 
ai^o.  as  a  separate  authority  to  give  tins 
tragically  ur.derserved  population  clear 
attention  in  our  Federal  health  efforts. 

Extend  the  program  for  family  plan- 
ning services  and  population   research. 
Establish  a  new  authority  for  the  old 
neiuhborliood  health  renters,  replacing 


them  as  community  health  centers  and 
providing  planning,  development,  start- 
up, and  operational  a.ssistance.  so  that 
they  can  better  offer  a  broad  ranse  of 
ambulatory,  medical  referral,  and  envi- 
ronmental health  .services. 

In  adduton  tliis  title  extends  existing 
section  314' d'  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice A.:  t  for  grants  to  States  so  that  thev 
can  flexibly  target  funds  and  set  priori- 
iivs  for  .solving  t.heu-  individual  health 
care  jiroblems.  Twentv-two  percent  of 
the  e  funds  would  be  for  allocations  to 
States  for  purposes  of  screening,  dia-- 
nosi.",.  detection,  and  treatment  ot 
iivpe:tension. 

The  new  initiatives  of  th!>  put  nf  tlie 
bill  are  also  of  vital  importance.  They 
Inve  been  incorporated  to  meet  various 
hcaltli  problems  which  require  specific 
Frdoral  attention.  These  mo: 

Section  .317  of  the  Public  Health  Sciv- 
!■  c  Act.  which  is  extended  for  1  year 
with  increa.sed  authorization  level  and 
expanded  to  provide  support  for  control 
of  diseases  borne  by  rodents,  as  well  as 
'iiinmunicable  diseases. 

Home   iiealth   services:    Establishe.-,   a 

demonstration  pro;'ram  of  startup  prants 

fo  home  health  agencies  and  grants  for 

training  personnel  to  provide  home  health 

•^•^i vices. 

A  Committee  on  Mental  Healtli  and 
Illni  -.s'  of  the  Elderly  established  for  a 
1-year  period  to  review  the  mental  health 
needs  of  the  elderlv  and  recommend  pol- 
icy for  the  care  and  treatmciu  of  men- 
ially ill  aued  i)ersons. 

Rn.oe  prevention  and  control;  E-tab- 
l!>hes  a  new  center  within  the  National 
Institute  for  Mental  Health  to  study 
the  cau.ses,  control,  and  treatment  of 
rape  and  to  establish  a  clearinghou.se  of 
information  on  tlie.se  subjects.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  supijort  for  demon- 
stration projects  in  the  pie\cntion  and 
( nntrol  of  rape. 

ETpilepsy:  Establishes  a  temiiniary 
counnission  appointed  bv  the  Set  ret  a  ry 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  advi.sc  Congress  and  the 
President  on  a  comprelit  iisive  national 
plan  for  the  control  of  epilejisy  and  its 
I  '^■nseouences.  and  the  role  of  State  and 
Fcdeial  Government  in  research  on  epi- 
lcp.-.y  and  on  the  identification,  treat- 
nieni,  and  rehabilitation  of  persons  v.  itli 
eiiilep.sy. 

Huntington's  disease;  Establishes  a 
temporary  commission  apjiointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  advise  Con- 
gress and  the  Piesident  on  a  compre- 
hensive national  plan  for  the  control  of 
Huntington's  disea.sc  and  its  conse- 
ouences.  and  the  role  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  in  research  on  Hunting- 
ton's disea.se  and  on  the  identification, 
treatment,  and  rehabiliUtion  of  persons 
with  Huntington's  disease. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  am  particu- 
larly uralified  that  this  bill  includes  mv 
proposal  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
treatment  and  diagnosis  ot  hemophilia. 
Tliis  legi.^lation  was  first  introduced  as 
S.  1326  on  March  22,  1973.  Since  that 
tune,  24  of  my  Senate  colleagues  joined 
me  as  cosponsor.-~  of  the  bill. 

I  find  great  hope  in  the  fact  that 
hemophiliacs  are  unique  among  chronic 
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disease  victims,  because  they  are  not 
born  crippled,  and  they  can  be  treated 
il  tiiey  are  able  to  take  advantage  of 
newly  developed  forms  of  therapy.  With- 
out this  ongoing  care,  severe  and  mod- 
erate hemophiliacs  must  suffer  tragic 
consequences  throughout  their  lifetime 
and  become  an  unnecessary  burden  to 
thein.seh  cs,  their  families,  and  to  our 
wnolc  society.  For  not  only  is  there  a 
s;vere  ph.vsical  crisis  confronting  .such 
an  nidividual,  but  he  is  constantly 
threatened  with  great  uncertainty  since 
a  bleeding  episode  may  strike  without  a 
warning.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  tendencv 
among  lamily  members  and  the  hemo- 
philiac himself  to  curb  many  otherwise 
loutmn  day-to-day  activities.  This  kind 
of  toll  is  impo.ssible  to  measure— and  1-^ 
inanv  cases  it  is  deva.stating. 

So.  I  say  once  again,  the  iiemophilia 
has    a    right    to    care. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  in  the 
last  two  decades  medical  research  has 
been  successful  in  developing  fraction- 
ated concentrates  of  factor  VIII  and  fac- 
tor IX.  This  development,  together  v  ith 
new  ti-eatment  techniques,  has  made  It 
possible  for  most  hemophiliacs  to  sclf- 
administer  the  appropriate  clotting  fac- 
tor at  home. 

Unfortunately,  despite  these  remark- 
ai.Ie  breakthroughs,  this  replacement 
therapy  is  out  of  reach  for  the  average 
hemoi)hiliac.  And  it  is  unavailable  for 
everal  reasons;  the  same  reasons  which 
.Klagiie  the  whole  of  our  health  ca;-e  svs- 
lem.  It  is  unavailable,  because  the  mini- 
mum costs  for  replacement  therapy  for 
the  severe  and  moderate  hemophiliac 
rim  upward  of  $5,000  per  year. 

It  is  unavailable,  because  this  Nation 
has  simply  been  wasting  Its  precious  blood 
resources.  We  have  yet  to  develop  a  ra- 
iional  and  efficient  blood  policy  and  are 
threatened  with  a  major  crisis  in  medical 
treatment  which  requires  the  use  of  blood 
^\\(\  blood  products. 

It  is  unavailable,  becau.se  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  only  a  scattering  of 
medical  centers  in  the  United  States 
which  provide  any  major  emphasis  on 
the  treatment  and  diagnosis  of  this  dis- 
ease. Thtis  there  are  only  a  few  areas  in 
the  country  where  there  are  adequate 
trea'.inent  and  diagnosis  facilities  or 
where  there  is  a  decent  social  and  voca- 
tional coun.seling  for  hemophilia  patients 
And,  it  is  unavailable,  because  we  face 
a  -^hort  supply  of  professional  and  para- 
jMojessional  personnel  trained  in  hemo- 
|)!nlia  dia-nosis.  treatment,  and  research. 
Nor  do  we  have  adequate  mechani.sms 
".  iirrcin-  physicians  in  outlying  areas 
iiive  ongoing  contacts  with  tho.se  centers 
winch  run  hemophilia  diagnostic  and 
'rea?ment  programs. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  nni.^t 
be;;in  now  to  develop  a  comprelien.sive 
approach  to  treating  hemophilia. 

As  incor))orated  in  S.  66.  this  is  a  veiT 
modest  but  vital  beginning. 

It  calls  for  the  establishment  of  hemo- 
plnli.i  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers. 
These  centers  would  train  professionals 
in  diacnosis,  treatment,  and  research; 
would  offer  diagnosis  and  treatment  pro- 
'-lams  together  with  programs  of  .social 
iind  vocational  counseling;  and  would 
provide  individualized  written  programs 
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for  each  person  treated  by  or  \i\  a.ssoi  ia- 
tion  with  such  centers. 

In  addition,  a  provision  is  included  au- 
thori.^ing  grants  and  contracts  for  the 
e.->rablishment  of  blood  separation  cn\- 
t;.-rs  to  extract  nece-ssary  blood  coiapu- 
v.cnts. 

This  is  important  for  hemophilia  .v- 
i:iacement  therapy  and  can  have  a 
si^niflcant  impact  on  the  development  of 
a  nationwide  blood  separation  pohcy. 

Tliese  two  provisions  are  important 
initiatives  since,  in  my  view,  reform  of 
the  health  care  delivery  system  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  universal  access  to 
that  s.vstem  through  some  sort  of  financ- 
ing mechanism. 

To  attack  the  financing  problenj  with- 
out assuring  that  the  services  and  re- 
sources are  equally  available  would  or.\v 
aggravate  an  already  intolerable  situa- 
tion. This  new  program  will,  therefore, 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  time  when 
that  financing  mechanism  is  put  in  place. 

Since  the  time  this  bill  was  first  in- 
troduced it  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  support.  We  have  made 
enormous  progress  in  finding  new  thera- 
pies, but  they  are  useless  unless  an  indi- 
vidual can  find  services  and  facilities 
to  jiiovidc  them.  Let  us  vigorously  pursue 
that  course.  We  must  not  delay  atiy 
'.oncer  in  that  endea\'or. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  ihe 
Health  Revenue  Sharing  and  Health 
Services  Act  of  1975  contains  tvvo  im- 
portant pieces  of  le.e.islation  which  were 
pas.sed  by  the  Senate  last  year,  agreed  to 
in  conference  with  the  House,  over- 
v.helmingly  accepted  by  tlie  Senate 
again,  and  sent  to  the  President  for  sig- 
nature, only  to  be  pocket-vetoed  after  the 
93d  Congress  ha^J  adjourned. 

The  two  pieces  of  legislation  are  the 
NuiTC  Training  Act  pnd  the  Health  Rev- 
enue Sharing  and  Health  Services  Act 
of  1974.  Both  of  these  measures  extend 
programs  which  have  been  proven  by  ex- 
perience to  provide  the  incentive's  and 
support  nece.ssary  to  enable  nurse  train- 
ing institutions,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ceiiteis  providing  comprehensive  healtli 
services,  including  mental  health  .serv- 
ices, to  their  surrounding  areas,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  contribute  mo-t  effec- 
tively to  the  health  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  confident  Congress  will  once 
again  give  both  these  measures,  as  em- 
bodied in  S.  66,  overwhclmuig  support. 

NITBSE   TRAINING   ^C1    OF    I87J 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  sup- 
port the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  197.). 

Under  the  nurse  training  authorities 
of  title  VITI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  musing  schools  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  been  able  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  students  trained,  to  impro'  e  the 
ciualitv  of  training  programs,  to  estab- 
lish new  roles  for  nurses  in  tiie  provision 
of  health  care,  and  to  improve  curricu- 
lum to  be  more  responsive  to  chang- 
mg  social  needs,  in  addition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  other  beneficial  pvo- 
t;rams. 

The  bill  as  reported  continues  Uie  Fed- 
eral role  in  support  of  nurse  training:  it 
retains  the  Incentive  to  assist  nursing 
•schools  in  meeting  their  responsibilities 
to  i)rovide  the  nurses  needed  by  our  con- 


tinually expanding  national  needs  and 
to  train  nursing  personnel  who  can  ful- 
fill the  new  responsibilities  i*equired  by 
changing  health  care  patterns. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
bill  Includes  a  number  of  amendments, 
which  I  proposed.  First  is  an  amendment 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  continu- 
ing the  program  for  recruitment  of  stu- 
dents who,  due  to  socioeconomic  factors, 
are  financially  or  otherwise  disadvan- 
taged, by  earmarking  a  minimum  of  10 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
special  project  grants  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  my  amendments  also  clarify 
the  need  to  recruit  students  with  the 
ability  to  speak  a  language,  in  addition 
to  English,  used  by  major  U.S,  population 
groups  with  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  and  add  to  the  list  of  programs 
eligible  for  support  under  the  special 
project  grant  authority,  programs  to 
provide  training  and  education  to  up- 
grade the  skills  of  licenssd  vocational  or 
practical  nurses,  nursing  assistants,  and 
other  parapi'ofe.'^sional  nursing  person- 
nel. 

Other  amendments  I  proposed  and  the 
committee  has  included  in  the  bill  would 
encourage  the  establishment  of  program.-, 
for  training  muse  practitioners  by  mak- 
ing institutions  and  entities  other  than 
collegiate  schools  of  nursing  eligibi';  lor 
grants,  and  amending  the  limitations  in 
the  bill  as  to  duration  and  size  oi  class 
to  reflect  more  accurately  the  diversity 
of  programs  which  have  already  proven 
their  excellence.  My  amendments  also 
clarify  that  geriatric  niu'se  practitioners 
and  pediatric  nurse  practitioners  are 
among  the  types  of  nurse  practitioners 
who  should  be  trained  under  the  special 
projects  authority  for  nurse  practi- 
tioners. 

I  would  like  to  clarify,  Mr.  President, 
ihar  in  deleting  the  special  program  "full 
utilization  of  educational  talent"  and. 
in  its  place,  including  programs  for  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  among 
those  authorized  under  the  special  pro.i- 
ect  grant  authority  of  the  new  section 
820  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
there  was  no  intent  to  change  the  intent 
or  scope  of  the  current  program  which 
has  been  administered  under  the  auihor- 
ities  of  the  current  section  868  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  In  addition 
to  the  categories  of  individuals  who  aie 
specified  in  the  cm-rent  section  868.  it  is 
our  intention  to  include  the  recruitment 
of  individuals  with  the  ability  to  speak 
a  language — in  addition  to  English  — 
used  by  major  U.S.  population  groups 
with  limited  English-speaking  ability. 
This  intent  is  made  clear  in  the  new  sec- 
tion 820fa>  f6)  of  the  bill  as  we  propose 
to  amend  il — which  authorizes  special 
project  grants  for  increasing  the  supply 
of  bilingual  nursing  personnel. 

To  insure  that  the  level  of  support 
available  for  programs  for  the  recuit- 
ment  and  retention  of  prospective  stu- 
dents who  are  disadvantaged  due  to 
socioeconomic  factors  is  maintained  at 
least  at  the  level  of  previous  years,  we 
ha\e  provided  that  no  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  foi  spe- 
cial projects  under  the  authority  of  the 


new  sub.section  820(di  is  earmarked  for 
this  purpose. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  authorises 
th.e  Secretary  to  provide  assistance  lo  tlie 
heads  of  otlicr  Federal  Agencies  to  en- 
courage and  assist  in  the  utilization  of 
medical  facilities  under  thv-=ir  jurisdictiun 
for  nurse  training  programs. 

As  chairman  ot  the  Subcommittee  on 
HcaUh  and  Hospitals  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  I  am  \cr>'  familiar 
with  VA  pro'^rams  in  this  regard.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  cur- 
rently are  operating  a  great  many  edu- 
cational programs  for  nurses;  145  VA 
liospitals  are  amliated  with  407  nurse 
training  schools:  24.995  nurses  received 
a  portion  of  their  training  in  VA  hospi- 
tals in  fi.scal  year  1974.  In  addition.  Mr. 
President,  the  VA  has  several  programs 
for  the  advanced  training  of  nursc-s.  To 
date,  about  150  nurse  practitioners 
have  received  their  training  in  Veterans' 
A.dm:nistiaticn-univcrsity-based  j)ro- 
grams. 

VA  programs  for  the  Irfinirg  of  nur.'^es 
began  as  long  ago  as  1943.  At  first,  stu- 
dents from  three  hosjiiLal  schools  of 
nursing  were  accommodated  for  instruc- 
tion in  psychiatric  and  tuberculosis 
nursing  in  VA  hospitals.  Thirty  years 
later,  the  VA  is  providine  educational 
opportunities  in  fundamentals  of  nurs- 
ing, and  in  all  clinical  specialties  fcr 
students  from  many  schools  of  profes- 
sional nursin:;.  More  than  50  percent  of 
the.se  programs  are  in  cooperation  VMth 
university  sciiools  of  nursing.  Other  di- 
mensions have  been  added  and  the  laree 
clinical  nursing  resources  of  tiie  VA  are 
beini'  utilized  for  clinical  experience  for 
graduate  education  in  nurshig.  for  nurse 
intern-residency  programs,  for  practical 
nurse  education,  and  for  preservice 
nurses'  aide  training  programs. 

The  VA  nursing  service's  education 
and  training  of  professional  mu'ses  and 
other  nursing  personnel  shows  a  sub- 
stantially increasing  number  of  students 
in  training  and  tiie  number  of  VA  hos- 
pitals participating  in  these  programs. 
Since  fiscal  year  1970.  the  number  has 
increased  from  14,191  nursing  students 
receiving  training  in  123  hospitals  to 
24,995  in  145  hospitals.  The  number  of 
schools  affiliated  with  VA  hospitals  also 
increased  from  254  schools  in  fiscal  year 
1970  to  407  schools  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
leprese'iiing  28  i^crcent  ot  all  the  schools 
in  the  country. 

In  order  to  further  the  cunceiH  of  ex- 
tending the  scope  oi  nursing  practice  in 
the  VA,  the  VA  has  been  striving  to 
prepare  nurses  for  the  nurse  practitioner 
role.  This  is  a  concept  and  practice  which 
I  have  .strongly  encouiaged.  In  1972.  57 
nurses  were  trained  to  perform  expanded 
roles  in  12  test-model  sites  for  'VA  ad- 
mission sei  vices.  Most  of  the  preparation 
and  training  has  been  occurring  on  the 
1ob.  Today,  there  are  approximately  150 
nurse  practitioners  who  have  been 
trained  through  VA  university-ba.sed 
programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  close  cooidina- 
tion  already  exists  between  those  vho 
administer  these  programs  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  those  who  ad- 
minister nurse  training  jnograms  in  the 
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Dcpaitnicnt  of  lleulth.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  lan-iuage  in  the  bill  a.s  re- 
ported would  eiicoura;,'e  further  co- 
ordination alons'  these  linfs-,  and  I  thub 
supoort  that  pruvi.sioii. 

UfAi  ,ii  KUCM  i   sn«Ri.vi, 

\r.\  Pie.'^.deiit.  an  im))oiiant  provjsioii 
of  S.  66  would  t  xur.d  the  autlioiities  Xor 
formula  ^'lant^  to  Suu-.-  for  .'support  of 
coniprelieu.-i\i-  public  ;iealtii  services. 
11ie.se  erunt.^  were  fii.-i  authorized  by 
I'le  Partner.-lup  lor  He;Jt;i  Act  in  1966, 
iind  have  fornieu  a  itrojig  bcuse  lor  Fed- 
eral-State-local  .  i>on.->ur.-iii;p  of  needed 
health  proyianic.  Ihc  act  extend.s  these 
aiithoriUe.s — cuuinionly  referred  to  a.s 
314' d'  grant.s— lor  2  year-;,  and  makes 
terrain  revi.^icjn>  \shuli  will  provide  for 
greater  ace  ountabUitj  a.-s  to  the  purpo.~-e.s 
fo:  whith  tlu-^e  Uiudi  are  expended. 

Other  Lnip«.u(ant  provi~ion.s  of  S.  66 
will  extt^nd  the  auiJioriiies  for  conuiiu- 
uity  health  centers,  community  mental 
health  cencer-^.  .i:;(l  ni:«r.int  health  cen- 
ters. Thej-e  autnorities  are  of  paramount 
importance  ni  iiLsurintr  liie  accessibility 
and  accepiiibility  ol  h.ealth  service.*;  to  ail 
elements  of  .sen  iety.  Each  of  the  program.? 
which  will  be  .st'.-enKthencd  a^s  a  result  of 
the  legislation  wnii.-h  iut.v  been  reported 
in  the  Senate—for  onununity  health 
centers,  for  commuujts  mental  healtli 
renters,  and  loi-  miKiant  farmworker 
health  (  enter.>  — bruig  critically  needed 
health  sen-ices  <.a  communities  through- 
out the  Nation  and  in  particular  to  those 
commimities  winch  hi.-itunc.illy  have 
been  undcrscrved. 

Thest  health  centers  have  been  .sub- 
.iected  to  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as 
to  their  future  befau^e  of  the  adminis- 
ti-ation's  efforts   tn  reduce  the   level  of 
Federal  .support,  or  to  i-ha^e  out  that 
.support  entli-ely.   The   Health   Services 
.\ct  of  1975  provides  these  centers  with 
tlie   statutory    ba.se   which   will   assure 
their  continuity  and.  at  the  same  time 
make  them  a.s  fln:incia!!\  self-reli;int  as 
possible.    In   many   communities.    Uiese 
health  services  sl:ll  a.-e  nonexistent,  and 
the  re.sources  are  not  available  within 
the  com.munity  to  support  the  nece3.sarj' 
startup   costs   o;   c.stabli.-hing  a   health 
(ent^r.  The  bill  under  consideration  to- 
day will  insure  that  whcie  it  i.s  demon- 
.-.trated  that  a  new  center  is  nece.ssary. 
Federal  supjwri  will  be  available  to  help 
cover  the  initial  expen.st.-.  The  legisla- 
tion also  requires  tiiat  all  centers  estab- 
li.'sli  effective  procedures  for  the  collec- 
tion of  third  party  payments  for  services 
tiicy  provide.  This  will  insure  their  op- 
timal .self-suiriciency  in  the  long  run. 

I  wa.s  pleased  that  se\eral  amend- 
ments I  offered  to  this  legi.slaticn  were 
accepted  and  are  included  in  the  meas- 
ure before  us  today.  These  amendments 
were  directed  toward  the  n.ece.ssity  for 
these  communitj  health  services  to  be 
highly  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity .sen-ed  wheie  that  community 
iia-;  a  substantial  number  of  uidividuals 
who  have  hmited  English-speaking  abil- 
ity. The  amendment's  were  cosponsored 
when  first  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
i-ress  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the    Health    Subcommittee    'Mr.    Krw- 
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NEDv  )  and  by  the  dlstlnguiilied  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  tMr.  Montoya).  I  am 
grateful  for  their  help  and  support. 

ir-msioNS  BLIATIKQ  TO  6PECUL  NEIDS  l.r 
IM.IVIDt.MS  WITH  ll'tl.'tu  »  N'.'  ISit-.' [•,  \K - 
fNC.    ABTlrrT 

My   amendaieuLi   re.'iuiie   community 
health  crntc.s,  cumniuniti  mental  health 
centers,    and    migrant    health    centers, 
where  they  serve  popuIatiorLs  with  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  individuaL  of  ILm- 
Ued  EnglLslx-bpcdiing  ability  tj  identify 
on  tiieir  .staffs  an  appropriately  bilingu;.! 
individual.  Thi.s  individuul  would  be  re- 
sponsible iui-  developing  liiof^'iiims  to  in- 
iriase  the  awareness  of  Uie  .staff— and 
the  -t.iff  of  co:itract  providers— about  tlie 
cultural  .-^ensitiviuei  related  to  health  ol 
Hie  population  served,  and  for  helping 
suiff  and  patients  to  biidgc  cultural  and 
language     differences.     Tltese     centers 
vy'tukl  ,il  o  be  required,  under  my  amend- 
tiicnts.  to  utilize  the  services  of  bilingual 
outreach  workers,  who  optimally  would 
be  recruited  from  the  community  to  be 
s.nved.  to  encourage  residents  of  "limited 
En-lish-speaking  ability  to  utilize  com- 
munity health  and  related  resources  In 
tlie     mo-t     appropriate    and    efiectivc 
manner. 

I  beUe\e  existing  commiuiity  health 
centers,  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, and  migrant  health  centers  which 
have  strong  consumer  tarticlpation  at 
the  policymaking  level  have  recognized 
tile  lini^uistic  and  cultural  communica- 
tions -;ap  and  have  taken  steps  to  bridge 
that  !-yp.  My  amendments  would  rein- 
force these  centers  in  such  efforts  and 
would  expand  these  efforts  to  include 
contract  providers  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  intanimous  con- 
-tnt  that  the  portion  of  tho  committee 
report  (No.  94-29 >  dealing  with  tliese 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Recoiid 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poition 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I"i:m<;rams   lo   MtET  Spsciai.   Nt.FDS   or   Nl.N- 

KNGUbll  SPEAKI.VC  roPCLAilON  GROliS 

The  Committee  was  concerned  by  the  vny 
'p»-cirtl    problem.?    in    securiiig    heahli    c,m> 
li.ced   by  mlnortfv  population  proiip.s  whn.so 
niembers     have    liiniied    Englisii     speaking 
iibUltv.  The.-e  problems  are  manv  1  lines  lii- 
'ensified     by     different     mltural     heritage.? 
\  hich    nu.ke   »a   Individuals   perception   of 
l.ialtli  Care  at  variance  wit,h  Uiat  of  the  pro- 
viders of  healUi  care.  who.  bv  and  large,  are 
ic.en.bers  of  tlio  majority  population  group 
The  t!-adi:lonal  hcal;h  practices,  the  dietary 
prhctice.^.    and    the    family    traditions    and 
relatlon.sh:p.s  of  the  membeks  of  the  mlnorltr 
population  group  may  weU  create  barriers  to 
I  he  ability  of  the  patient  to  fuUy  compre- 
iicud  and  carry  out  the  treatment  regimen 
reconuixeiided  by  the  physician.  In  addition 
tiie  lar.guace  barrier  makes  commuulcailou 
lery  difScuit  especially  In  the  essentuu  ta.sk 
(.f  descrlblH!^  symptoms  with  specificity  tind 
ilarltv.  or  describhi^  the  history  of  an  III- 
ness.  The  physician  w  limited  In  his  ability 
••>  de.scribe   to   the   patient    the    treatinenl 
res'imen  he  s!<ould  follow.  Furthermore,   in 
many   ca-><-5,   n^embers  of  minority  popula- 
•.<.u  troups  are  unaware  of  the  avaUabUily 
of  health  services  aiid  of  tii»  Du-ans  of  access 
to  such  health  services. 

All  the.se  factors  mitigate  against  the  pro- 
VI  ion  of  qiiaJIty  health  care  to  population 
^-rnnps  wiih  dire.-ent  !!i;giTiM;c  and  cuIUiral 
'rnrtitions. 


To  mure  that  tlie  health  services  pro. 
vidert  \:y  conimunl'y  health  centers,  migrant 
hfaltli  centers,  and  eommnnlty  mental 
liealih  centers,  are  appropriately  utilized  b\ 
iiien;t)ers  of  the  population  groupis  they  .serve 
and  are  responsive  to  tlielr  needs,  toe  re- 
I)or;td  bUl  required  any  ceut«r  fativiag  u 
|)opii!;ii:oi.  ivnh  a  substantial  nuni!j(.r  of 
icfiividtial-,  of  limited  Engllsh-speakiiv 
.o'villty.  to  devpUip  progrnnu  which  vou:cl 
o\.  rcouie  any  Imginslic  or  cultural  burriek 
•<;  1  lie  rci-cipt  of  health  care. 

The  committee  observes  that  e.\i.stlnB 
I'l-iiiiU  (enters  vliAh  have  .strong  <  otisnmf 
pi.rllnpalion  a'  tut  poiiLV  iK:»klug  level  hav,- 
nc.ViiUed  the  In.guistic  and  cultural  .-oa.- 
!iin!il.  atioi;s  ^ip  and  have  taken  .-iti  ps  uj 
bridge  tliai  trap  Tf:p  provisions  i:  tlif  re 
P'.rt.fl  bill  would  reinlorce  'he-^e  eflorts  und 
■■•"'lid  do  >o  ill  a  m.-innor  whlr-h  rcciitjiiii;e.s 
liie  inii.ortau'-e  o:  the  ind^viduai'.s  cultural 
Uii-.iattt  i.ud  wiM.ld  tje  m  <  on.>ioii»iue  .\  tth 
I'l.o  licruai,;!;. 

l-\Tt.-.1    I)KV(,   PHomts 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Another  amendir.tn: 
1  oifered.  Mr.  President,  which  has  been 
included  in  S.  66  as  reported,  would  clar- 
ify that  the  medical  recoi-ds  maintained 
by  comnumity  mental  health  centers 
would  specincally  include  a  patient  drug- 
use  profile.  It  is  estimated  by  initial  stud- 
ies UkU  from  3  to  6  percent  of  hospital 
arimis-sions  ai-e  due  to  adverse  drug  reac- 
tions, and  that  a  minimimi  of  15  to  18 
percent  of  hospitalized  paUents  suffer  an 
udvcr-e  reaction  subsequent  to  their  ad- 
mission By  maintaining  a  drug-use  pro- 
file on  p.;ch  patient,  the  incidence  of  .such 
adver.se  drug  reactions  and  interactions 
can  be  substantially  reduced. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  practice  fol- 
lowed in  the  commimity  health  centci-s 
and  in  the  migrant  health  centers  as 
well,  and  will  shortly  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  this  effect  in  order  to  rectify  an 
oversight  in  the  vetoed  conference  report 
on  S.  3280.  to  vliich  S.  66  as  repoited  i> 
identical. 

oni>r,  PKovisioNS  or  s.  ca 

HVPiarENSlON 


In  addition.  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion includes  important  new  authorities 
for  a  program  of  special  support  to 
States  in  carrying  out  screening,  detec- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  treatment  programs 
for  individuals  who  have  high  blood  pies- 
sure  or  hypertension,  as  it  is  also  called 
It  is  estimated  that  23  million  American.- 
s'.iffer  fi-om  h>T>ertension  and  that  it  can 
be  controlled  if  the  patient  receives  ap- 
Pix)piiate  medical  treatment.  However, 
half  tlie  people  suffering  from  hvper- 
tension  do  not  i-calize  it.  and  as  a  result. 
these  people  fail  to  seek  the  treatment 
that  will  prevent  the  heart  attacks,  the 
strokes,  and  the  kidney  failures  which 
restilt  from  hypertension. 

HOME   HEALTH   SIRVICS.S 

Tlie  legislation  also  includes  new  au- 
thorities to  encourage  the  development 
of  home  hc:Uth  care  agencies  and  the 
training  of  home  health  care  personnel. 
Mr.  President,  among  various  systems  ol 
health  care  services,  one  of  the  mo.-t 
promising  yet  least  recognised  is  the  sys- 
tem of  home  health  care.  Availability  of 
home  health  care  services  in  tlie  com- 
munity can  offer  an  alternative  to  Uie 
more  expensive  nursing  home  core  or 
hospitalization  when  the  patient's  fam- 
ily Is  unable  to  pi-ovide  all  tlie  supiJort 
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necessary    to   meet   fully    the   patients 
needs.  1 

Hi-MOHHIIIA 

Mr.  Presfdent,  I  am  pleased  the  leuis- 
1  Mion  also  includes  an  authorization  for 
support  of  programs  to  treat  victims  of 
i>.o'.uoi)hil!a  and  to  increase  the  supply 
ol  blood  so  desperately  needed  for  tliis 
trejtment.  These  provisions  are  based 
on  legislation  introduced  by  the  distin- 
;;uished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
t,abfjr  and  Public  Welfare  iMr.  Wil- 
LifXMsi .  which  I  cosponsored. 

Section  66  as  reported  provides  for  a 
ijiogram  for  screening  and  treatment  of 
iicmophilia.  and  for  a  better  utilization 
of  l)lood  resources,  so  essential  to  ttte 
tie;ttment  of  this  tragic  disease. 

Other  specific  provisions  est;iijlisli  a 
Committee  on  Mental  Health  and  Ill- 
ness of  the  Elderly,  a  Commission  for  the 
Control  of  Einlepsy.  and  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  the  Control  and  Pie  vent  ion  of 
Rape.  These  new  entities  will  focus  the 
necessary  national  resources  on  the 
means  of  alleviating  these  tluce  ma.ior 
.^ocial  and  health  problems. 

IOMMITTKT;  on    MrNTAI,   HlM.Ill    XM)   I.      T^l— s 
OF  THE   I.LDERL^ 

Mr.  President,  older  people,  wi.o  are 
otten  suhiect  to  depression  and  anxiety 
resulting  from  changes  in  status,  as  well 
US  in  healt.h.  still  have  enormous  poten- 
tial for  growth  and  change.  Far  too 
often,  however,  the  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty that  besets  older  people  is  consid- 
ered degenerative  and  irreversible  ?iud 
results  in  institutionalization. 

The  Committee  on  Mental  Healtli  and 
Illness  of  the  Elderly,  which  was  first 
recommended  by  the  White  House  Con- 
l-iience  on  Aging  in  1971,  represents  a 
.siunificarit  step  forward  in  advancing  the 
understanding  and  mobilization  of  re- 
soiu'ces  necessary  to  deal  with  the  issues 
involved  in  the  mental  health  care  needs 
of  tlte  elderly  persons  and  to  formulate 
a  national  policy  for  the  proper  mainte- 
nance of  mental  health  for  aged  arid  ag- 
int!  individuals. 

RAPE    rjllr.vtNTION    AND    C'lNlROL 

1  am  also  pleased  with  the  inclusion 
of  the  bulk  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed Rape  Prevention  and  Control  Act, 
w  Inch  I  cosponsored  in  the  last  Congress. 
I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  need  for 
Federal  legislation  in  this  area.  The 
crime  of  rape  is  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate — up  to  10  percent  as  reported  in 
FBI  statistics  for  this  past  year — causing 
untoward  suffering  by  women  and  cre- 
ating needless  anxiety  and  uncertainty 
in  their  lives. 

COMMISSION  rOK  CONiROI.  OF    LPII  Kcsy 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  mis- 
understood disorders  today  is  epilepsy. 
Current  estimates  are  that  from  1  to  2 
percent  of  all  Americans  are  affected  by 
epilepsy.  The  general  misimderstanding 
about  tliis  disorder  has  led  to  restrictions 
on  dri\ers  licenses,  employment  bias,  and 
health  and  automobile  insurance  limita- 
tions, all  of  which  have  prevented  the 
victim  of  epilepsy  from  living  a  full  life. 
With  proper  treatment,  this  condition 
can  be  controlled. 

However,  the  lack  of  public  imder- 
standlng  about  the  nature  of  this  disease 


has  inhibited  the  development  of  ade- 
quate treatment  and  rehabilitation  i)ro- 
grams.  The  bill  as  reported  establishes 
a  temporary  commission  for  the  control 
of  epilepsy  lo  study  existing  resources 
for  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  victims  of  epilepsy,  as  well 
as  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
l)roper  role  of  Federal,  State,  and  private 
agencies,  in  the  development  of  such 
resources. 

<(pMMISSION     FvJR     control     Ot      U'P.jl-  v.IvI.nS 
UISEASK 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  tetni;or,My 
comniission  for  the  control  of  Hunting- 
ton's disease  and  its  consequences  v.  hicli 
is  cliarged  with  making  a  comprehensive 
study  of  national  resources  lelated  to 
t!io  medical  and  social  management  of 
Huntington's  disease,  and  making  rec- 
onmiendations  concerning  the  )nopei 
role  ol  Federal.  State,  and  private  agen- 
cies m  the  development  of  such  resources. 
The  commission  is  also  charged  with 
developing  a  comprehensive  national 
jjlan  for  the  control  of  Huntington's 
disease  based  on  its  findings.  Hopefully, 
through  this  concerted  effort  the  tragedy 
of  Huntington's  disease  can  be  averted. 

T\MII.V     PLANNING     SERVICES     ANO     I'o.'t'l  MI'>.V 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  President,  the  original  passage  of 
the  Pamilv  Planning  Services  and  Popu- 
lation Research  Act  of  1970  (Ptiblic  Law 
91-5721  was  the  culmination  of  years  ol 
effort  on  the  part  of  many  groups  and 
individuals  to  make  family  planning 
services  available  to  all  those  who  wanted 
but  could  not  afford  them,  as  well  as  to 
improve  our  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
human  reproduction  and  population 
dynamics  so  that  each  individual  family 
could  detennine  its  size  by  choice  rather 
than  by  force  of  circumstances. 

Public  Law  91-572  created  a  new  title 
X  in  the  Public  Health  Sen-ice  Act. 
providing  for  grants  and  contracts  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  voluntary  family  planning 
projects;  to  provide  training  for  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  such  programs: 
to  promote  research  in  the  biomedical, 
contraceptive  development,  behavorial. 
and  program  implementation  fields  re- 
lated to  family  planning  and  population, 
and  to  train  researchers  for  such  fields: 
and  to  assist  in  developing  and  making 
available  family  planning  and  population 
infoi-mation  to  all  those  individuals  de- 
siring such  information.  The  legislation 
carried  clear  expressions  of  congres- 
sional intent  that- 
First,  priority  would  be  given  in  fur- 
nishing such  services  to  persons  from 
low-income  families,  and  no  charge 
would  be  made  to  such  individuals,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  payment  would  be 
made  by  a  third  party; 

Second,  acceptance  of  any  services  or 
infoiTnation  must  be  voluntary  and  can- 
not be  made  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility 
for  or  receipt  of  services;  and 

Third,  no  funds  appropriated  under 
title  X  are  to  be  used  in  programs  where 
abortion  Is  a  method  of  family  planning. 
All  of  these  concepts  are  continued  In 
the  bill  as  reported. 

In  addition.  Public  Law  91-572  pro- 
vided for  tlie  establishment  in  the  De- 


partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  of  an  Offlce  of  Population  Af- 
fairs, directed  by  a  Deputy  A.ssLstant 
Secretary  for  Population  Affairs,  whose 
functions  were  described  in  the  law  as 
being  responsible  for  creating  liaison  and 
coordination  among  all  Federal  programs 
relating  to  population  research  and  fam- 
ily planning,  and  being  responsible  for 
the  administration,  coordination,  and 
evahu.tion  of  all  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Educ;Uion.  and  Welfare 
related  to  population  research  and  lam- 
ily  planniiiii. 

'i'hi  lav.-  luii'icr  required  tlie  Secretary 
of  Heal  h.  Educaiion.  and  Welfare,  lo 
inai-:o  a  report  to  Congress  .setting  l'jr;h 
a  plan  to  be  implemented  over  a  period 
of  5  ^.xars  to  caiTy  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  act.  aitd  to  report  annually  to 
Congress  on  its  progress  in  reach.ing  the 
objectives  outlined  in  the  plan. 

THE    5-VEAR    PLAN 

Tl'.i.j  pliui  was  .submitted  to  Congi-ess 
i::  October  ol  1971  and  outlined  tlie  goals 
a.-  follow.-: 

Ill  researcli.  tlie  plaii  described  thi'ee 
areas  requiring  attention:  The  develop- 
iiicnt  of  improved  methods  of  fertility 
regulation,  including  the  improvement 
of  contraceptive  technology  and  the  con- 
trol oi  infertility;  studies  of  biologic  and 
g.r.clic  implications  of  contraceptive  u.se; 
and  investi;;ations  of  the  social  science 
a.'^ljcits  of  population  pi-oblems. 

la  services,  the  plan  projected  as  its 
go.Tl.  making  family  planning  services 
available  by  197,5  to  the  estimated  6.6 
million  women  who  w anted  such  services, 
but  could  not  afford  them. 

In  training,  the  plan  estimated  90.000 
family  planning  personnel  would  be 
needed  by  fi.scal  year  1975,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, 6.000  to  8,000  physicians. 

In  education,  the  plan  defined  the  goal 
as  an  educational  program  which  would 
help  individuals  to  plan  their  families 
effectively  and  to  be  aware  of  the  effects 
of  population  change  on  the  individual 
and  on  society. 

.ACHIEVING    j-\EAR    PLA.N    GOALS 

Mr.  President  to  date,  we  have  not 
made  •enough  headway  in  the  research 
field.  Today,  there  is  as  yet  no  completely 
safe  and  effective  means  of  contraception 
available  to  any  women,  rich  or  poor. 
Research  is  m-gently  needed  to  develop  a 
means  of  voluntary  control  of  reproduc- 
tion. There  is  much  scientific  opinion 
that  the  technology  is  there  to  make  this 
breakthrough  if  adequate  funding  is 
provided. 

In  the  field  of  education,  some  steps 
have  been  taken  to  assess  the  informa- 
tion development  and  dissemination  re- 
sources available,  but  sufittcient  staff  and 
budget  have  not  been  made  available  to 
the  Office  of  Population  Affairs  to  really 
make  a  perceptible  impact  of  the  expan- 
sion of  such  programs  or  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ones. 

In  the  field  of  services,  Mr.  President, 
organized  programs  receiving  support 
under  the  authorities  of  title  X  have  de- 
veloped the  capacity  to  reach  only  about 
45  percent  of  HEW's  annoimced  objec- 
tive of  reaching  6.6  million  women  who 
want  family  planning  services,  but  are 
unable  to  afford  them.  Tlie  Department 
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e:,timat,c.s  that  oi;l.v  3.000.000  women  have 
been  reached  through  orpanij'ed  liiinily 
planning  prosvams  thu.5  far.  This  Is  a 
level  appioxijr.atfly  2  :  cuis  ueliird  the 
nro.iection  in  the  5-vear  plan. 

In  the  /ield  of  tiainiijy.  Mr.  Pie.sidcnt, 
16. JOG  perso!,:ul  veie  irai.ud  b,v  llie  end 
01  a^Ldl  J  ear  1974  and  .'.:'.  udditional  6,- 
liOO  will  te  tra.ntd  va  tlu  cuircnt  fi.-cal 
,vcar  a-  a  le.suli,  ol'  fnnd.-  r.-.ade  available 
Ihroufeli  tlie  NuLion.i  Center  for  Fr.mily 
P!.:nniii4;  Services 

Tins  i.s  a  bc^'imnn;^,  bm  I'owhcro  ni'ar 
the  objective  ti.nt  ha..  h<.en  set  in  the  5- 
year  plaii  to  train  i;  total  of  98.000  in- 
dividual.-; by  this  year. 

Thi.s  piograi;;  must  be  ^l\sn  iiiirca.-cd 
aiieation  and  <.m,ihu.5ij<  il  it  is  c\er  to 
make  up  th.o  inc: edible  la;,'  in  perform- 
ance. 

The  Spt(  Jill  Sub'o.n.-iiittte  uu  Human 
Resource.s,  v.Iiicii  I  ain  pri'.ik'^ed  to 
chair  ar;d  v.hich  has  'uri^diction  over  the 
title  X  proi,ranis.  heard  compelling  te.sti- 
mon/  on  the  contr:butior..s  made  by  nur.«;c 
midv.ives  to  moie  respon.sivc  and  eflcc- 
tive  family  plannins  services.  Tlie  com- 
mittee in  ics  report  ihu.*  ur^cd  tlie  De- 
partment to  encourae'e  the  develoi\menr 
of  training:  proeram.s  for  tiiese  highly 
trained  and  sjiecuih/ed  nnrse.s  under  ail 
appropriate  trainir?  authoritie.s. 

l'i::ivi'i').N  ^  or        r.H 

^:r.  rreoident,  the  legislaticu  we  are 
consiuerins  today  extends  and  con.soli- 
dates  the  provision?  of  the  Family  Plan- 
ning Seryice.s  and  Population  Research 
Act  of  1970  and  Loncrally  improves  and 
t;ghten.s  uji  its  prcvi.iioni  to  rf^flcct  more 
dearly  the  original  ccntre.s.^ional  intent 
In  the  91ot  CongiCb.^,  a:id  to  in.sure  that 
protrams  can  be  iraplemumed  in  accord- 
ance with  thi.s  intent. 

The  bill  a.s  rtiiorted  extends  for  2  year<^ 
tlie  authorizaiio.is  of  appropriations  for 
project  s,'rimt.;  and  contract;;  for  famllv 
planning  services.  The  funding  level  In- 
cluded in  tlie  bill  as  leported— $150  mil- 
lion for  fi.-cal  year  ir'75  :nid  $173  million 
;or  fiscal  year  1976 — are  baser'  on  the 
(..•^timates  maf!e  in  the  5-year  plan  for 
family  p'annin?T  .senices  as  the  am.ount 
needed  to  n^ect  the  peals  .'ot  f'^rth  in 
that  plnn. 

The  bill  aiso  extend.-  for  2  year-;  Iho 
nuthorlzatiors  of  appropriations  for 
^i-flnt."?  and  contrar*.-  for  training  and  for 
information  and  education  progmm.s  re- 
lated to  family  planning,  at  very  moder- 
ate lerel.s. 

One  important  chini!,"^  has  been  made 
In  the  prorij-ions  authorizing  rescarcli 
In  the  biomedical,  contraceptive  develop- 
ment, beha\1oral,  and  program  imple- 
mentation fields  related  to  family  plan- 
n!!ig  and  population. 

Mr.  President.  Conpic-;s  h.^.s  long  taken 
the  position  that.  \<  lien  a  sijecific  author- 
itj-  is  pro\1ded  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
conduct  of  an  activity,  the  Seci-etary 
.should  use  that  raithority  rather  than 
hi.s  more  ^reneral  .<:tpndinT  authorities. 
P»mily  planning  rpseji'vh  activities  since 
1970  h&ve.  dcs^Mte  the  exlst^'nce  of  sw- 
t'on  1004 'a >.  been  conducted  under  tie 
authority  of  section  301  of  the  PHS  Act 

The  bin  fts  repoi-ted.  as  did  the  bill  I 
authored  la.'.t  rongress.  S.  1708,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
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Human  Resources,  requires  that  no 
fund.s  ap!)ropriated  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Sen-ice  Act- 
other  than  title  X— are  to  be  used  to 
conduct  uv  supiio- i  rh.e  rc-earch  author- 
i.-.cd  by  title  X.  Tlii.s  provi>,ion  is  de- 
'igned  to  prevent  the  u.se  of  section  301 
for  the.se  activities.  The  research  au- 
thorization amoimt  chosen  rcRett  the 
amounts  pre.seiiilv  being  appropriated 
under  .section  1004' a-  for  the  lew  opeia- 
'lonaj  research  activities  for  which  it  hn^ 
Licn  u.-ed.  the  amounts  presently  btin^ 
af.propriii'Pd  under  .sectiori  301  for  fam- 
ily i.'l:;nii:nt;  lesearch.  and  additional 
amounts  needed  foi  apiJi-niiri.itc  t;io\\tJi. 
Another  clarificniion  ni  co'v^ressional 
u.ient  is  ijicluded  in  amei'dmer.ts  to  .scc- 
iijnlOOh  .  wliicli  lup-entlv  provides  for 
definition  by  the  Secretary,  in  accord- 
ance with  ciiteria  v.hich  he  prescribes, 
ot  the  term  lov -income  family."  The 
bill  as  reported  adds  to  the  end  of  the 
provi.-,ion  the  phrase  •  .so  a.s  to  insure  that 
economic  status  .shall  not  be  a  deterrent 
to  partici))aiion  m  th.e  prcsianis  assisteci 
imder  tliis  title.  ' 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  insure 
that  til?  definnicu  of  'iovz-income  f.im- 
il.\"  i}resc:ibP{;  by  th<--  Secretary  would 
not  have  me  effect  of  excludinnr  from 
ser\ice.s  a  family  wiutli  is  unable  to  af- 
ford .-^uch.  senke.'^.  The  committee  in- 
tends bv  this  provision  that  tlie  Sci  retaiy 
in  detiain'r  •"low  itiron.e"  uike  into  ac- 
count the  dec!  ionmaking  required  by  a 
marf:innlly  lov.-  mco.ne  ianuly  m  v.eigh- 
niR  the  co.-t  of  prevenli\e  services,  such 
as  famih  pl^nmuio  scnices,  agamst  the 
cost  of  more  immediate  needs  sucli  as 
fond,  shelter,  and  clothing  and  tlie  proba- 
bility of  a  decision  being  made  to  budget 
familv  income  for  these  latter  more  im- 
mediate nctds. 

Another  change  in  e:ci.sting  legislation 
made  by  the  bill  as  reported.  al.-o  made 
bv  my  bill.  S.  1708,  last  Congress,  is  the 
deletion  from  Public  Lav.-  91-.=i72  of  that 
section  r^quiiing  the  submission  of  a  5- 
year  plan  for  carrying  out  the  .-zoals  of  the 
Family  I-lanning  Seinces  and  Popula- 
tion Research  Act;  of  1970  and  its  addition 
to  ti:!e  X  of  the  PubLc  Health  Service 
Alt. 

This  luw-  .>(  ction  h.^s  essentially  the 
same  provisions  as  the  e.xisting  re<juire- 
m.ents  of  the  Family  Planning  Services 
and  Population  Researcli  Act  of  1970  for 
the  prepai-ation  and  submission  to  the 
Congress  of  a  5-year  plan  for  family 
planninp,  services.  That  act,  however,  di- 
rec-icd  that  6  months  after  its  enact- 
ment the  Secretary  submit  a  plan,  .set- 
ting forth  a  prrvgTa:n  to  carr?-  out  the 
objectives  of  the  act  over  the  subsc- 
fiuent  5  yeai-s.  and  directed  that  annual 
progres.s  reports  be  submitted  to  Con- 
grcvs  on  the  degree  to  which  the  objec- 
tives .set  forth  h-<  the  plan  were  met  in 
each  succeeding  fl.^^al  year. 

Congress  has  foimd  these  progress  re- 
ports useful  in  determining  achieve- 
ment 5  under  the  act,  but  has  found  thcin 
of  limited  value  in  projectijig  futui'e  pro- 
gram needs. 

Accorduigiy.  the  bill  as  repoiteil  le- 
nitires  each  annual  iTport  to  Include  up- 
dated projectuMiS  of  prop-am  rorJs  for 
the  s-U'.'.eeding  5  years. 


Because  the  programs  authorized  by  ti- 
tle X  are  a  major  resource  for  imple- 
uieiitiiig  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
plan,  the  committee  believed  the  plan 
pro\isions  are  more  appropriately  set 
fortii  a.s  part  of  that  utle,  rather  tlu.u  ^i- 
a  .sei;aiate  statute. 

In  i-'ddition,  the  bill  as  reported  re- 
qiure.v  liiiit,  the  5-year  plan  nuust,  at  a 
minimum,  indicate  on  a  phased  basi.^^— 
First,  the  number  of  individuals  to  be 
ir\ (■(!  by  the  family  planning  programs 
miner  lille  X  and  other  Federal  law.s  for 
v.hich  the  Secretary  has  re.s^x)ii.sibilit\ 
\h:-  t\tjL':,  of  family  planning  and  popula- 
tion feio-A  th  information  and  educational 
mauri.ils  to  be  developed  under  such 
laws  and  how  they  will  be  made  available, 
tlie  ii-caicJi  goals  to  be  reached  undo:- 
su."h  1j.-.«.  and  the  manpower  to  be 
I ! .' uied  under  ;,uch  laws; 

Sicond.  an  estimate  of  the  co.sis  and 
personnel  requirements  needed  to  meet 
the  pu)  poses  of  title  X  and  other  Federal 
law.s  for  w iiich  the  Secretary  has  respon- 
sibilitv  and  which  iiertam  to  family  plan- 
i-'ng  programs;  and 

Third,  the  stejis  to  be  :aken  to  Uiaiu- 
t.iiii  a  .sv>te;jvatic  reporting  system  cr- 
uable  of  yielding  comprehensive  data  on 
whicii  ,ser\lce  figures  and  program  eval- 
uations for  the  Department  are  to  be 
b.ised. 

The  provision  again  is  essentially 
Identical  to  one  contained  in  the  existing 
icguirtiiipnt  for  a  5-year  plan.  It  should 
b-  emphasi.-.ed  that  the  committee  in- 
tends the  requirement  for  a  systematic 
reporting  .system  to  be  one  wliich  will 
report  on  services  provided  under  all 
auiliorities  for  which  the  Secretary  Ls 
rosponsible  for  family  planning,  includ- 
ing those  pro\ided  under  title  IV-A  as 
W'.;i  as  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It 
ir,  iuiiher  anticipated  that  the  reporting 
.sy.-,tem  will  function  nationwide  on  at 
lea.sl  an  annual  basis  to  provide  to  the 
Secretary,  the  public,  and  the  Congress 
s.sstemaiic  and  complete  data  on  the 
naiiibcr.  cost.s.  and  effectiveness  of 
family  planning  services  being  provided 
by  the  Department,  eitlier  directl.^-  or 
iiidjr .(  '!y. 

In  aildilion.  the  annual  report  must 
lompare  the  results  achieved  each  year 
by  Federal  programs  related  to  family 
pli.niiintr  with  the  objectives  established 
f.:r  that  :. ear  under  the  plan,  and  In- 
dicate the  .steps  that  must  be  taken  in 
subsequent  years  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives projected  by  the  plan. 

The  amiuai  report  Is  also  required  to 
indicate  any  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  additional  legislation  or  admin- 
istrative action  nece.s.sarj'  or  desirable  in 
carrying  out  the  plan  contaiired  in  the 
repoi  I. 

Mr.  Pre -idem,  dui-uig  the  4  days 
ot  hearings  held  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Humaii  Resources  on  the 
predecessor  legislatioa  last  Congress. 
S.  1708.  excellent  testimony-  was  pre- 
-senteci  which  Indicated  the  need  to  ex- 
tend tiiese  programs  for  an  additional 
several  years. 

The  committee  has  also  been  watching 
the  administration  of  these  pi-oerams 
very  closely.  T*o  areas  have  merited  our 
close  attention. 
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Tiie  fir.si  is  the  is.-ue  ul  informed  con- 
sent in  connectio.'-.  with  sterilization 
procedures. 

Considerable  c.nnrover.sy  .surrounds 
this  issue.  The  title  X  regulatioixs  require 
that  all  methods  of  contraception  be  of- 
fered in  family  planning  clinics,  and 
niedical  opinion  support.^  vasectomies 
and  tubal  ligations  as  safe,  effective  cun- 
tracepiive  procedures.  Ne-v  regulations, 
issued  by  HEW  in  response  to  a  i-ecent 
decision  by  the  US.  Districi  Court  for  the 
District  of  Cjluir.bia  in  the  ndj  case, 
require  that  projects  u.siug  T'edcial  funds 
for  nontherapcuuc  sieriliza Lions  instruct 
legally  compttent  candidates  for  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  lull  nature  of  the  operation. 
its  irreversibility,  and  side  elTects.  and 
.'ppcifically  inform  them  in  writing  that 
a  decision  not  to  be  .sterilized  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  denial  or  withdrawal  of  any 
other  benefits  to  which  the  candidate  is 
entitled.  The  regulations  in  addition,  in 
response  lo  suggestions  made  along  wiiii 
other  members  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Humaii  Resources,  reqtiire  a 
72-hour  period  to  Ir.pse  between  the  time 
the  patient  voluntarily  give.-  formal  con- 
sent to  be  sterilized  and  tlv_»  time  the  pro- 
cedure is  performed. 

Recent  reports  ol  \ioiations  or  laik  of 
knowledge  of  these  re},ulation.s  have 
raised  very  serious  questions  about  tire 
effectiveness  of  HEW  implementalion  of 
those  regulations  and  its  activities  to 
oversee  compliance.  I  liavc  brougiit  the 
committee's  concerns  in  ihLs  le'^ard  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  in  a  letter 
urging  tliat:  First,  emergency  step.s  be 
taken  to  bring  tlie  regulations  to  the  at- 
tention of  e\eiT  hospital  and  obstetiician 
throughout  the  Nation;  ■•econd,  all  State 
officials  responsible  for  admmlstcring 
any  family  planning  programs  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  coming  into  con- 
tact with  programs  supported  under  title 
X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  be 
contacted  immediately  by  appropriate 
HEW  officials  to  insui'e  they  are  fully 
aware  of  the  regulations  aiid  to  secure 
their  assistance  and  cooperation  in  in- 
suring compliance  within  the  State; 
third,  the  Department  immediately  in- 
stitute a  nationwide  surveillance  pro- 
gram through  the  Center  for  Conununi- 
cable  Disease  to  monitor  compliance  with 
the  regulations;  and  fourtl'.  the  Depart- 
ment move  promptly  lo  improve  and 
issue  regulations  goveruing  sterilizatiozi 
procedures. 

Guidelines  establishing  a  moratorium 
on  Federal  support  for  sterilization  of 
persons  under  21.  or  otherwise  legally  in- 
capable of  giving  informed  consent,  re- 
main in  effect  pending  resolution  of  tlie 
court  case. 

The  more  complete  and  protective  reg- 
ulations which  we  have  worked  out  with 
HEW,  however,  remain  in  abeyance  be- 
cause HEW  has  appealed  portions  of  the 
district  court  decision.  I  have  urged  the 
appropriate  officials  of  HEW  to  issue  so 
much  of  the  new  regulations  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  lower  court  opinion, 
and  have  also  urged  the  plaintiff's  attor- 
neys to  join  in  this  effort. 

I  have  specifically  urged  HEW  to  add 

to  the  regulations  a  requirement  that  an 

adjudicated   Incompetent   person   could 

receive  a  sterilization  procedure  which  he 
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or  she  had  requested — and  wliich  had 
been  unanimously  approved  by  a  review 
committee — only  if  the  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  also  approves  such  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  correspondence 
with  Secretary  Weinberger  on  the  sterili- 
zation regulations  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  piinfcd  in 
th,-  RFiotn.  as  follows: 

I  \BOR  AXD  Public  WrhTArr. 

V.'i!-.r,ii)g:o:t,  D.C.,  Fcbruarij  S.  I'i7 :. 

1'   >;i.    C\-VKK    W.    WtlNBERCLa, 

.S'  -''.'ari/  of  IlenVh.  Kdm-ati.-in,  p:ii'  U'  'A.'-''. 
Wa^hingf-iv,  D.C. 
D'AR  C.'.f:  I  ain  writing  f  pxprcs  .some 
.'•ciii.KS  concern':  I  have  wil'i  the  Dep.irt- 
n-.c-ni's  r«:'gr(]ati,ins  on  the  subject  of  volun- 
t:iry  &tfciliizatlon,  published  on  Fel)nif\ry  6, 
1974,  and  now  lield  lu  abeyance  for  30  day.s 
ptncting  a  determination  in  the  Relf/ 
X.W.R.O.  case.  The.se  regulations  are  in  two 
parts:  (1)  for  health  .services  projects  inider 
Public  Health  Service  Act  ti'Je  X  and  other 
authorities  and  Social  Security  Act  title  V 
I  part  50);  and  (2)  for  public  assistance  pro- 
grams under  Social  Securitv  Act  titles  IV, 
VI,  and  XIX   (part  205). 

I.  Approval  of  Reriexc  Connnittrc  Mrmhrr- 
y':ip:  My  most;  serious  concern  is  with  liie 
failure  of  the  part  205,  tire  so-called  SR.S, 
regulations  to  provide  for  the  same  Secre- 
tarial certincavlon  process,  as  required  in 
part  50  (g§50.205ia1  and  50.-208(a))  for 
health  services  proJe'Vs,  to  approve  tlie  na- 
ture of  repiesentailcn  on  the  local  Review 
Committee  I'lhat  the  Committee  meets  the 
criteria  for  Committee  membership  estab- 
lished In  this  section").  Given  the  extreme 
sensitivities  and  suspicions  surrounding  this 
subject  area,  I  deem  this  Secretarial  approval 
process  absolutely  essential  to  ensure  that 
ihe  Reviev.'  Committee  deliberations  will  in 
fact  be  characterized  by  a  diversity  of  view- 
points, Impartiality,  and  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  individual  pat'ent. 
Given  the  circumstances  of  the  Relf/ 
N.W.R.O.  case,  the  Wyatt  case,  and  other 
allegations  made  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
c'ispositlou  of  some  welfare  departmen-s  and 
officials  to  see  sterilization  as  a  means  of 
limiting  the  size  of  their  welfare  caseload, 
I  believe  that  a?i  S.R.S.  responsibility  -'o  en- 
force such  membership  requirement? 
through  existing  compliance  procedures'  (as 
expressed  in  your  commentary  on  the  regu- 
lations on  page  9)  provides  no  real  a-siir- 
ances  against  abuse  under  all  the  circum- 
.-tnnces  prevailing  in  this  situation. 

I  find  It  absolutely  Imperative  that  th'» 
fame  secretarial  certification  procedure  be 
applied  to  Review  Committee  composition  In 
the  public  assistance  programs.  Indeed,  It 
may  well  be  even  more  necessary  there. 
I  say  this  with  appreciation  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  I  believe  underlies  the  difference 
between  the  two  sets  of  regulations  on  this 
point:  namely,  that  In  true  Federal-State 
programs,  such  as  public  assistance  and 
Medicaid,  the  amount  of  direct  Federal  In- 
teri-ention  after  approval  of  a  State  plan  and 
compliance  review  should  generally  be  Kopt 
to  a  minimum  and  be  clearly  Justified  in 
terms  of  the  needs  in  a  particular  situa- 
lion  or  to  carry  out  a  Congressional  pro- 
gram mandate.  In  this  case,  however,  I  be- 
lieve that  application  of  this  general  prin- 
ciple leads  inescapably  to  the  conclusions 
that,  in  this  field  so  fraught  with  extreme 
sensitivities,  a  further  Federal  role  is  essen- 
tial to  achieve  the  extremely  strong  Federal 
policy  against  permitting  any  unfair,  or  even 
slightly  coerced,  sterilization. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  the  guide- 
lines to   be   i.isucd  under  part  205  .-pecify 


that  the  proctdure  of  prior  suIj:nii;.^ion  u\ 
Uicii.;bi.r.ship  uaines  and  Secretarial  ctrtitica- 
liuii  fis  to  the  composition  of  Review  Coni- 
luittees,  a^  set  forth  in  55  50.205(a)  aiui 
.s0.208.a),  will  apply  to  part  205  ptcgrains 
In  addition,  U  is  extremely  inipor'ant  that 
yoti  speciiy  lunher  than  the  same  Rcyiiiia! 
and  Hcadquar^'^-rs  stafT  reviewing  a.nd  stib- 
iVii'.uiig  rtccnuner.dations  to  you  on  coni- 
p!;.:iire  with  ti.e  rcptilr.lory  criteria  be  t;.- 
same  individuals  doing  so  tindtr  trie  par'  'j'- 
ri ;.  r.lalicns.  It  wotild  be  not  oiily  dupllcaii'i- 
;u:d.  therefore,  wasteful  for  there  to  be  a  sep- 
ariiie  S.R.S.  rev;e-v  process,  but  also  potci;- 
;inlly  cau.sati\e  of  diilering  Interpreititlons 
of  the  criteria  i which  are  identical  in  ii> 
two  st-rs  cf  regt:  tat  ions ) .  The  whole  re.isiir 
for  establlshi.i;;  ilic  Office  of  the  D,'pi.i;y  A:- 
«mii':'„  .Scretdry  for  Population  Al.'airs  in 
Public  law  91-572  (sections  3  ar.d  -i)  -.va  ■ 
'<>  a\  old  an\  suih  coiitradictlo:is  ar.d  to  pri.'- 
\i'ie  jor  inaxinitnn  coordination  of  poMti'"^ 
.I'ld  prjcedurcs  in  Federa!ly-funded  projeris 
arrl  p:-o.;r:-ams. 

Tlic  j.'ro':'--du:-e  I  am  .suj:i,Cbti:-,g  could.  <  r 
'■(itirse,  be  amended  into  the  ro■£ulation^ 
then-.se'.'es  as  part  of  i  205.35(c),  or  be  is- 
;^-aed  as  ^^uicieiJne.  ptirsuant  to  tha'..  sr.bsec- 
'Ur.\. 

2.  lii'JiaJ  R'-commcndai ion  ot  fln/eir  Co-n- 
ifiittc  ^tcpihrr-l'.ip:  For  all  of  the  rea.=o;is 
rilscuvRed  under  point  1.  above,  and  parilc-a- 
larly  becatt.se  of  the  perception  tliat  many 
weliuve  departments  and  officials  are  cor,- 
-iderablj-  more  oriented  tow-ard  limiting  wel- 
fare rolls  than  protectir.g  or  respecting  hu- 
juan  r'jliTs  and  liberties,  I  believe  It  Is  mo.=  - 
tin-,  ise  to  leave  totally  to  the  di-crctiou  r- 
weil'are  agc;icic-.  turder  part  205 — or.  indcic: 
lO  hetlih  serticfs  or  family  planning  proj- 
fc's  under  p:irt  30 — responsibility  for  prc- 
p.i;  iir.r  to  tlie  Secretary  the  composition  cf 
ihe  Review  Committee.  This  is  manifestly  the 
cii'^e  if  there  is  no  Secretarial  certification, 
ns  at  present,  for  the  S.R.S.  part  205  regula- 
tion.;— a  deficiency  discttssed  at  length  abcve. 

An  a^reptable  and  workatjic  alternative 
nr^ht  ijo  t;)  require  that  the  initial  Pevifw 
C.o:umiitce  composition  be  proposed  to  ti;c 
Sei~re!;iry  by  tiie  welfare  agency — or  service- 
project— m  question  Joi:i*!y  v.-ith  the  local  or 
s^ri^e  h.nnan  rights  agency.  Tiiii  wctild  en- 
hance both  the  quality  and  .-ensltlvity  of  tin 
prr.sj;;j  beir.g  recomnicricied  as  wti!  as  the- 
appearance  of  fairne&s  lu  the  selection  proc- 
ess. 

3.  7?-Hour  Delay  to  he  Applied  to  Non- 
E::<(rp<  n>'!j  Therapeutic  StcrilUation :  I  think 
tliorc  is  u  re!.illvcly  ea^y  an-^-.ver  to  the  co,.- 
ccrin  c-x;irc.--.crl  tliat  the  dennltion  of  -uou- 
tiicrp;K:utlc  .sterilisation"  in  tlie  iCbUlaiion.-- 
i--^,;  5.1  L':. 2 1  hi  and  205.35(a)  (2)  dv;  i  inii.li: 
ptrniit  pre  o ire  on  a  patient  to  accept  a 
sterlliz.iiion.  Stich  a  possibility  could  be 
rcndtreU  e.xircme'y  remote  \jy  applyir.g  tlie 
Tii-hcir  cit  ;,.y  pcnod  to  the  iiifcnne-.i  con.'-cr.i 
rej;iil:i.'i'n!.s  for  rion-enicrger.cv  the^apcu^.c 
sieril!,.ui.j.is  li,  o0.2o.3,b)  and  205  35(3m  i  i 
(lil)*.  il:i  titis  ccmeciion,  I  rccc^ni^e  tiia; 
the  f\,a  protection.-,  of  the  written  informed 
consent  requirement  have  been  applied  under 
tlip  pul3l!shed  regulatloiis  to  tiierapeuti. 
^'C!  ih;  aiions    nf    a    iion-emcr^enrv     naii.rt 

.  •.:  .sii.20:j(bi  and  205.35(a)  (I)  dii  )  .'i 

4.  Aitcivnt  to  Secure  Federal  Court  A'.  ;  i.  ;  ■ 
I  recommend  that  ?!  50.208(d)  and  205  3SCa) 
i.^mUu  be  .unended  to  provide,  as  to  thr 
lonrt  cit'Urnilnation  of  the  Revle-.v-  Comm:!- 
;ee  df»crniinaiio;i  and  procedure  for  a  pe: - 
-on  le^:a!l:    in'np.ible  of  giving  con-eiit: 

'•Ti'e  CrimmiTtee  .■-iiall  seek  surh  a  iii;i-i- 
nuna»:on  from  the  appropriate  f.S.  Dlstric: 
Court,  nie  deteruiination  of  which  shall  be 
iilndiiig.  If  .each  a  determiiiatio.i  Li  n.;- 
secured  becan-e  of  a  finding  of  lack  of  Fecl- 
'■ral  Judicial  Jurisdicti.in  in  a  pnr;;cu:ar  c.x-e. 
such  a  dete;iniiiation  nuty  be  ^lut-ht  from 
the  appropriate  Srare  ccurt  of  competent 
J(irisd!ctlon.- 

.\caln  becau-.c  of  all  the  sen.>iti\  ities  in- 
•    iv^'d  in  tlie.^e  qtiestions,  because  appMca- 
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lion  of  Federallv-prPicriljed  s^^llcl.<rds  and 
piacfcdures  a  entailed,  niid  heca'.i.=e  Federal 
Con-it itutional  ciue--tiotis  might,  well  ari-e,  I 
♦  iiliik  tiiat  it  Ls  e\trtme!v  iniportunt  tb... 
Federal  D/..trlrt  Court  J'.irisU;c:tou  be  sought 
In  view  of  the  Feder.i!  nr-.ture  o:'  'he  que^- 
fians  involved,  a  body  of  Federal  cfuse  la  a 
ftisd  i)recedcnt  in  this  area  would  provide 
^'realer  nnltormity  and  );enre  predictability 
ior  Review  CoininiUee  operation  .  uronnd  the 
cr.tuitry. 

5.  Afiijointmcnt  oj  a  Gitarri.an  Ad  LUcix.  I 
nl-so  recommend  in  connection  wi.h  the  court 
cleiemiiuation  that  the  loUov my  seniencp 
be  added  foI!..wui-  the  addition  recon.- 
.'peiiried  m  ojmi  1  above: 
"TIi»  petttton  filed  in  court  shall  seek  t^^e 
;>;)f):nt.neat  of  a  uviardtaii  id  litem,  i;i  nr. 
cordfinr?  v. itU  appropriate  com-t  rulc.^  .nd 
procedures,  to  protect  tlie  interests  of  the 
Midividiial  uiio^e  reprofUii  i;ii'  rti-h----  arc 
i>oii_i',ht  t'j  tif  cm  tailed." 

I  think  that  the  appoiniinuni  of  s.ulj  a 
EtUrtidian  \vonld  be  moist  helpful  to  eitabll.^h- 
ing  ihnl  a  ■  i.a;»e  or  controveicv  •  docs  in  fact 
esist  in  ordtr  to  .secure  Federal  judicial  Juri.— 
diciion.  and  would  provide  an  additional. 
iiece.-.,s,i , '.•  clierk  to  protect  the  potential  pa- 
rent ^  reproductuc  and  o^her  nyht.-.  I  be- 
lif-ve  It  IS  a  fiction  to  h.old  tha.  the  Revie- 
ComniiiLee  determination  to  proceed  with  a 
stenllz.ition  i."?  in  fact  not  adverse  to  certain 
rlghfj  and  nitere.^t>  of  tl\e  iiidividnal  '.vho  is. 
In  the.,t-  in^tance.s.  legally  iin-api'Ole  of  caoos- 
i;ig    o  i;ive  up  those  rights. 

6.  Stc,  :!i  jittion  p(  nniltcd  Wiihouf  Pti'rii'u! 
Co'isnril  for  Mintjrs  Onln  uhen  Ltc/cUu  Mw 
r.crl:  Suite  I  bclieie  the  principal  rea^on  il.ai 
>ou  have  provided  for  the  rare  contingenr',  r,i 
R  sterili/ation  of  an  i.idi',  idnal  tindtr  nt;.^  18 
.vitiiont  the  Con. en-,  of  thr  p.ireni  ini 
55  50  208(0  and  205  35fa)  (5)  (Ui  I  is  to  per- 
mit th  •  bterillzution  of  a  yonn-:  adnli  mar- 
iied  ppi.son.  I  recommend  thar  von  .speciii- 
callv  .so  hmu  the  exceptional  cir<  unisrances. 
that  is,  to  an  individual  legally  m,Trried  un- 
der upphcablo  .srate  law  Thi-,  limitation 
".Olid  avoid  'he  difticulry  oi  tryiiiij  to  define 
in  the  reijulatious  'emaiuipated'  (the  other 
term  v. Inch  might  be  applied  as  a  limita- 
tion), and  make  clear  the  pre  i>e  ciriuni- 
.^tances  under  which  it  i>  contcniplateU  llur 
-•.^enlK'aiion  of  a  ■  cli!!d"  over  part-nlal  objec- 
t  .on — A  proposition  I  find  di.stasreful  (■ven  to 
postulate — would  be  perml-islble. 

Tliank  you  for  your  promp-   attention  to 
;l.e.-.e  recommendation^.  I   would  appreciate 
a  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Be-t  regards. 
Sincerely, 

At.^:v  Cpanston. 
Chairniarj.     Sfrrial     S  itbco'inni  t  f-^     on 
Hmnan    R'sotirrct. 

The  SfCRKrMir  of  He.^ith, 

Educmion,  and  WiLi  are, 
Wii^hington.  DC    Fcbrutiri/  20.  1071. 
H.'.i    At..\N  CRAXsro.v, 

C^a  i-nian.  Specia!  Subcnm7vittcc  on  Hitman 
Rrtciurres,  VS.  Senate.  Waf^hington.  DC 

D«:ar  AL.^^r.•  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
February  8  concerning  the  sterill/atlon  reg- 
"latlons  wliich  were  published  in  t:;e  Federal 
Register  of  February  6,  ll»74. 

As  you  are  aware  the  regulutiouci  have  been 
deferred  till  March  8  pending  resolution  of 
Ctntain  leual  questions. 

During  the  Depart  me  nts  intensi'.e  review 
of  public  comments,  both  following  publica- 
tion of  tlie  guidelines  on  July  19.  1973  and 
t..llo;Mng  the  l&suance  of  tlie  preliminary 
le^ulatlon3  on  September  21,  we  gave  care- 
ful coiLslderation  to  e.ich  of  the  issues  men- 
tioned in  your  letter.  I  wish  to  a.viure  you, 
however,  that  the  regulations  are  not  "cast 
in  concrete"  and  ihey  remain  open  to  dts- 
cv=«-lon  and  revlei». 

I  have  Instructed  Dr.  Louis  M.  Hellman. 
Depiiy   A-^lstant  Secretary  for  Population 


AfTalrs,  to  keep  in  touch  with  your  office  re- 
garding the  sterilisation  regulations. 

Tliauk  you  for  your  continuing  interest  in 
these  important  issues.  Please  feel  free  to  ciT 
on  me  at  any  time. 
.Sincerely, 

Cap. 
Sevreitiri/. 

Cu.AlMinEE  ON  Labor 

AND  Pu.ii  ic  Wfl>  Anr. 
Wti^liinfftoii.  D.C  .  January  21.  lOTS. 

Ito'l    f   \>PAR  W    WEINSKRCf-R. 

Srcri-.iiry.  Dci^uirtn'cnt  of  Hftilth.  E(l:iva'i<»i. 
nrid  Wftjnri'.  U(i':liingtf>il.  D.C. 
D.'A«  Cap:  Recent  reports  of  \iola*icin>s  of 
tne  Deparunent  s  reriiil<<t!on  =  governing  steri- 
luatiou  procedures  In  cases  of  Federal  rcUo- 
bur'^enient  rai-e  n.o^t  suh'-iantlal  questions 
about  the  effei  livei.es.-,  oi  H.F.W  linpletnen- 
tation  of  iho-e  reguluiions  and  its  BctlvuiO'. 
to  oversre  compliance,  .^s  \ou  will  recall, 
I  have  worked  closely  wlih  your  oUlce  ui  the 
developnient  oi  these  rcgutiuion^  (ivcr  the 
last  year. 

It',  u  mailer  so  rlo.sely  idcntilivd  vviiii  fun- 
damei.tal  individual  rij.l>.ts  under  the  Con- 
stitution, I  believe  ex'iaordinary  Jtcps  are 
warranted  on  the  part  oi  II  E.W.  to  ensure 
the  widest  po.s.-iijle  conipllance  with  exlsiing 
rec'ulaiions  and  tliose  uliinMtel\  '.•,  oikvri  out 
ni  connection  with  the  RelJ  case. 

1-irst,  I  urge  that  emergency  ^ifp.=  be  taken 
to  briic^  the  regulations  to  the  attention  of 
every  hospital  and  every  obstetrician 
tliroui;hoi't  the  nation,  both  directly  and 
through  the  national  organi/ations  repre- 
beiitiii).;  them.  State  officials  responsible  for 
adrninistcrin-;  Social  Security  Act  tlMe  XIX 
or  titlv  V,  or  coming  into  coioutt  with  pro- 
grams .-.iipported  under  tide  X  of  i  he  Piibli.: 
Health  Service  Act,  should  be  contacted  im- 
meaiaii-ly  by  appiopru'le  HEW.  regional  of- 
ticiuN  to  ensure  tliht  appropriate  State  of- 
ticials  are  fully  aware  of  the  regulations  and 
.hat  their  ab.sl;uance  and  cooperation  is  se- 
cured in  the  process  of  ensuring  cotnpliance 
by  practitioners  and  heiilth  iacilitie-i  within 
the  State. 

Second,  it  is  my  understanding  iluit  the 
Departineiit.  had  planned,  upon  final  promul- 
gation of  ihe  tinal.  stricter  regulations,  t.i 
instiluto  a  ii:it  toK".  .de  sntveillante  program 
conducted  as  part  of  the  Center  for  Commu- 
nicable Disease's  ongoing  surveillance  of  the 
stAttis  of  public  health  gencr.iUy.  The  inior- 
matif>n  reported  by  the  Nader  Health  Re- 
search Otoup,  and  the  report  that  Dr  Hell- 
man  has  generally  contlrmed  much  <>t  it,  in- 
dicates that  further  delay  in  implementing 
this  surveillance  program  may  seiiously  im- 
pair th.e  nation's  ability  ti>  guarantee  indi- 
\ndiinl  rights  of  patients,  anu  to  ensure  thai 
any  sterilization  prfH-edure  i-,  performed  only 
With  competent,  full,  nnd  inrormed  coiusent 
and  with  a  clear  undtrstaiiding  iha:  eligi- 
bility for  any  Federal  or  other  program  can- 
not be  Jeopardlised  by  a  patients  decision 
with  respect  to  .?terili/atioii. 

In  addil  1(111.  I  urge  th;it  Dcpai  finental  ao- 
tiw'ics  in  developing  and  improving  the 
i^uidehnes  governing  slerili/ation  procedures 
be  made  a  first  priority. 

I  note  in  this  rcg.ird  that  I  can  under- 
stand the  dilficuliv  in  establishing  a  compli- 
rtn<e  ineciianLsm  oc.-asloned  bv  I  lie  fact  that 
medical  prcKCdures  reimbuised  under  Medic- 
aid are  not  pre.'jcnilv  Idcn'iricd  by  disease 
categi')ry  or  bv  the  tlierapy  wluih  v  .as  fol- 
lowed-~,>urgu'al  or  otherwi.se.  It  may  well  be 
necessary  and  feasible  to  require  the  States 
to  provide  details  ;<•  the  Department  regard- 
ing cert.iin  iiiedicai  procedures  u  here  more 
data  would  be  beiieticial  lor  .scientific  re- 
search or.  a<i  in  the  case  of  sterlll/ation  pro- 
cedures, to  protect  Individual  riKhts,  or  for 
another  compelling  reason  Of  course  every 
safeguard  would  have  to  be  followed  to  en- 
sure full  protection  of  patient  conUdeiitlaUt.v. 


Your  comments  on  the  fea'^ibility  of  re- 
quiring the  States  to  provide  more  detailed 
informal  ion  in  spekinj:  Medi'ai;!  rfiin')Mrse- 
'uen'  from  ihe  i'"edcrai  goveriiuieiii  u.)iilci  ij,. 
very  helptul. 

Cap,  I  consic'tr  I  hi-  a  matter  of  consider- 
able uigeiicv,  ind  would,  ih^rcfore,  appreci- 
ate ail  e.\pedited  re-pon^-  on  the  poinis  dis- 
cussed in  this  lei;er  a.;  well  :is  jour  l:e;>piiig 
the  Sub  •omniitiec  advise;!  on  a  conllnuing 
basis  of  nil',  actions  v.hicl^  ;>vc  taken  to 
(innh/e  Ihe  Departments  reg.ilalions  and  !o 
ensure  compliance  with  thf-in 

Wii  h  every  good  v.  ish 
Sincerely, 

Al..*.N     rRA,S-.ii.N-. 

CI   ■  nuin    Spcrid?  Subroiiimi' IkC  on    Hu- 
int<n  Rrsoii  rr.-', 

Tfii    .Si.-RFrAtiv  OF  Hi.Ai.ru. 

EnI'r■^■;K>^•.  and  WvttMir. 
Wii'nuglon.   fJ.C.   Fi  bnuirij  11.  IH^S. 
U  i:    .\LAfi  Cranston, 
U.S.  .■-■.  Ufilc.  Wash  iugton,  D.C. 

n»  u:  Ai.an:  Please  accept  ni\  apo!og\  for 
!.c  ciplHV  in  rc-imndiiig  to  your  letter  of 
.I:i'in;irv  21  coiiceriMng  recent  reports  of  \!- 
•  In'lfii.s  of  this  Dep;trtinenfs  i-egulatlon<! 
goven-.ing  sterili/:i;ion  procedures  in  ledei-ally 
tuiKlei)  lainily  planning  programs.  I  share 
•our  roiueni  that  the  ngulalions  nuil  be 
iiillv  cr.mplied  with  and  that  adequute  mon- 
ii'.iing  procedures  must  be  in  place  lo  ensure 
-iich  compliance  I  would  like  to  ten  you 
what  sleps  we  have  already  taken  .itui  tin^jp 
\y  plan  ir,  lake  in  thi>  regard 

As  yon  know,  the  March  15  lUn.  oidei 
<u  (he  TJnii»-d  Stalls  Districi  C.nin  m  i.'c/y 
V  Wcmhrrgi  r  and  Natinnal  Wd/arc  Riglity 
iJiiliitif-.di  ii)ii  v.  \V<  ii'hoarr  specitii.  a!l\  re- 
<|iiii''d  thut  tlie  Deparliiui).;il  rcgnUilicn.s 
be  MiK  ■rte<l  to  provide  that  any  person  .«€ek- 
ru,  ^t^•rili^■;llion  be  advised  a;  the  tuiiser. 
s'lil  pricr  to  the  s.,licii  ;itioii  or  recfitil  i  i  hin 
or  inr  content,  thai  no  benefits  provided 
')y  programs  or  projects  receiving  Fetier.i! 
I  nut's  may  be  witlidiawn  or  v  itlilickl  ;)y 
ica.son  of  his  or  her  decision  not  t  i  be 
sterilised,  and  that  such  advice  nui.-i  appear 
proinuieiiMv  at  t!ie  top  of  the  consent  docu- 
ment Tlio  Depart  mental  regulations  were 
ameutlcd  <>::  April  18  to  carr\  out  the  Ctui's 
mritidate  in  this  regard. 

On  .'\pn!  18  interim  rcgul-jtions  were  pub- 
li-lK-d.  and  Mr.  James  S.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Ad- 
ministrator ol  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
ServKe  (SRSi.  .-cnt  the  Uitcrim  regulations 
to  eaf  li  Stale  agency  which  admini:  lers  pro- 
;-riims  mat  Include  lamlly  planning  services 
nmler  tl.e  social  services  nnd  medical  n.ssist- 
iiiice  tit'eh  of  the  pocial  .'Security  .\ct,  iiolify- 
ing  tiicin  of  the  requiremcnis  of  the  nioia- 
iL.riiun  and  the  Jusi-issued  regulations.  At 
Ihe  s..nu>  time,  ihe  Public  Hc-alih  Service 
'PHSi  advisetl  e;.ch  of  Its  10  Regional  fannlv 
plaiuiuig  !.*rv-ice  dirertors  of  tlie  tcinis  o.  our 
loquirements  and  instructed  ih.it  they  imnie- 
diatei'.  notify  each  diretcor  of  the  some  :!l)0 
faniilv  planning  pr.j|ecis  lur.ded  under  the 
HHS  program 

Sliortlv  there;^tl^■^  preprinted  plan  anie^.d- 
nients  were  sent  by  SRS  lo  each  Staie  .^i  tliat 
the  Stales  could  formally  conlorm  tlie  pro- 
vi-ions  of  iheir  State  plans  under  titles  IV'  A. 
VI  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act  t.»  the 
requireineiiis  in  the  regulations  Regi.>:;,'l 
Olllce  s!a:r  have  reviewed  the  plati  aineiul- 
ments  which  have  been  .submitted  bv  tin- 
States  identiiied  these  States  wliich  retnirt 
that  there  are  leg^I  barriers  whicli  prevent 
tliclr  lull  coniphaiue  with  the  regulations, 
tho-e  Slates  which  iiave  failed  to  submit 
tl.e  rc.juired  plan  material  .uid  those  States 
V.  iiich  do  not  appr.ir  to  have  notified  provid- 
ers ol  the  reriulreinents  of  the  regulation- 
Ba.sed  up<.ii  material  submitted  b\  Region. i! 
(>tt:ce  Ktaft,  necessary  administrative  action 
1.1  being  taken  at  Headquarters  to  bring 
Stiites    inio    ompllance    with    the    require 
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inents  of  the  regulations.  Aadiiioiiallv ,  Re- 
vioaal  OfUce  staff  have  contacted  the  States 

)  make  sv.re  that  appropriate  State  olflclals 
iiro  aware  of  the  regulations  and  the  impor- 
timce  of  complying;  through  onslie  field  trips 
and  '.flephone  and  wri"ten  commtinicatlorLS, 
Hegional  Oflice  Stat:  are  working  with  the 
.•s;..;es  to  overcome  barriers  t-"  the  p"cper 
iniplementatiou  ol  regulations. 

Willi  respect  to  i.ie  lan-.ily  planning  proj- 
i .  la  luider  tlie  PHS  i^rogram.  ac'-ioii  Into  also 
i,een  iniii.'vied  'o  (!•  icrniinc  iho  adequacy  of 
ciunpliance  wtih  tiie  rpgniatf<,>ns.  Spot  checks 
ol  ll.i  pi'oects  dl--  'losed  thai  c.impllance  was 
uiievtji.  The  projed-.  were  using  various,  and 
ill  some  instances  quite  diiterent;  written 
l.irms  for  consir,;.  and  a  siyniticaiu  number 
I,;  the-e  did  noi  suiacien:  y  relleci  this  De- 
partments reqtiire;i)cnts  as  expressed  in  the 
re^ulailons.  As  a  ic^'.U  of  the  Epot  checks, 
the  OHice  oi  Population  Affairs  of  PHS  has 
developed  a  prototype  consent  form  with 
till-  advice  ol  medical  service  professionals 
l)o  h  inside  and  oui-sjcie  the  government.  A 
diaii  of  such  a  form  has  been  prep.ancd  and  Is 
pre-^enllv  uiuler  consideration.  You  are  wel- 
.  onie  to  have  a  c.pv  of  the  pre.sent  draft  if 
you  wish  to  .see  i  .  Th.is  consent  form,  when 
approved,  will  be  sent  to  each  family  plan- 
ning service  project  <>>  That  the  consent 
f.inns  and  procedure-  wili  be  con.slstent.  The 
Office  of  Population  Atfair.s  will  follow  np 
with  the  projects  :■•>  deterniine  that  the 
c.nisent  form,  or  an  .T-cepiable  equivalent 
v.iiich  meets  the  reqniremenis  of  the  regula- 
tion-, is  being  used  by  each  project,  SRS  will 
iitake  this  same  i<<rni  available  to  the  various 
Stale  agencies  administering  welfare  seryice 
pr.igranis  as  an  e.\  iniple  of  a  form  which  can 
be  iwed  to  ntee;  the  rcqul'Cinents  of  the 
regulations. 

At  the  -lamc  tine.  SRS  will  continue  its 
ctlorts  lo  impress  upon  tjic  Slate  agencies 
their  responsibliity  to  a.s.sure  that  the  pro- 
viders comply  with  tlie  Federal  requirements. 
Where  deficiencies  are  found  as  a  result  of 
tiie;e  eiforts,  wo  will  also  act  to  assure  that 
tliey  are  corrected  and.  as  ne."essary,  will  t.ake 
app.opriatc  aciloii. 

The  second  ccucc- a  expre.--;ed  In  your  let- 
ur  is  that  the  Department  bhotild  have  an 
adi  quale  natioiiwide  surveillance  program  to 
furiher  ensure  compliance  wltU  the  regula- 
tions. We  are  preseuily  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping a  data  reporting  system  to  fulflU 
till:,  need  We  hope  that  all  or  part  of  it  can 
t)e  iinplenier.t,cd  prior  to  tlie  liual  decision  la 
ti.e  pending  litication  defining  the  circtim- 
siances  in  whl.-li  -.leii ligations  can  be  fed- 
e.-:illy  funded. 

A'lain.  let  me  exji.-e-s  my  appreciation  for 
\.iur  letter  and  lor  your  ^.oaccrn.  I  have 
directed  my  stati'  -.o  keep  your  offlco  advised 
of  ilie  addi'ion.il  --.cp  ;  ,v,  1  iiey  are  developed 
to  nnplemeut  ih>  Liepaiii/.ent.il  regulations, 
Sincerely, 

Cap, 
.S'''cr..-;crif, 


CoMMIirtr     IN    L'.l.jK    AND 

PtDLIi'    WELFAHf, 

W'a.';i';ip'0)(,  D.C  .  Mnrch  7,  197'>. 
Hoi:.  Cascar  W,  Weinberch, 
Se'-rctary,  D^'partnu'iit  of  lUaitli,  Ethicaiion. 
and  Welfare,   Washiugton,  D.C. 

DcAu  Cap:  Since  my  letter  to  j-ou  of  Janu- 
arv  21,  rrghig  immediate  steps  by  H.E.W.  to 
Implement  the  rfgulations  governing  steri- 
ii/Kitlon  procedure^  for  mentally  competent 
nduli.s,  I  iiave  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
ihe  HeaVh  Re--eari  !i  Gioup  report  ''Sterillza- 
'cn  Witlioiit  Cor.scn:  Te.ichlng  Hospital 
\:'i;;rior.s  of  H.E.W.  RPi^ulations". 

riial  ivpon  TIst.s  ail  the  hospitals  covered 
1;'.  'he  study  undertaken  b'"  the  Research 
Croup.  I  believe  tV.o  Depar'  iient  Is  obliged  to 
re\iew  Immediatelv  the  (Situation  at  each  of 
tl'se  ho;p1*^als  lis' 'd  in  the  report,  and  1 
wrnild  a(->p:-f]i^;ate  y.--'r  sdvisirig  me  of  tl.e 


result  of  yotir  review  at  your  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

Closely  related  to  the  Research  Group  re- 
port Is  a  study  by  Dr.  Bernard  Rosenfeld,  a 
physician-researcher  In  Los  Angeles.  He  stir- 
veyed  attitudes  in  major  hospital  centers 
throughout  the  coimtry  towards  patients  on 
whom  sterilization  procedtires  are  performed 
as  well  as  the  degree  of  compliance  with  the 
H.E.W.  regulations  governing  sterilizatiijii  of 
mentally  competent  adults. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  some  tventy  liospi.als 
where  Dr.  Rosenf eld's  study  was  made,  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  mc  for  v  our 
information. 

Also  enclo.?ed  are  copies  of  a  serie.s  cf  arti- 
cles, based  on  his  findings,  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  last  December,  v.hlch 
describe  serious  violations  of  the  regulations 
as  well  as  unethical  behavior  on  the  part  of 
tho  staff  of  the  hospitals. 

I  would  appreciate  your  immediately  re- 
viewing the  procedures  followed  at  the 
twenty  hospitals  In  question  to  ascertam 
the  degree  of  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions and  taking  any  action  which  Is  appro- 
priate as  a  result  of  your  review. 

Please  let  mo  know  the  result  of  your 
study  on  each  report  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

With  best  wishes  and  many  thanks  fc- 
your  continuing  cooperation  with  the  Ptib- 
commlttee. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston'. 
Cfiairman,  Special  Sulxommittee  on 

Human  Resources. 

Ml-.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
.second  issue  wlilcli  has  merited  the  com- 
mittee's close  attention  Is  the  adminis- 
tration's consistent  effort  to  consolidate 
family  planning  projects  at  the  State 
level.  Just  1  month  ago.  Senator  Wil- 
liams joined  me  in  writing  to  Secretary 
Weinberger  outJining  our  objections  to 
the  sometimes  arbitrary  fashion  In 
■which  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring 
about  these  consolidations.  I  have  re- 
cently received  what  I  consider  a  far 
from  satisfactory  reply  from  the  Sec- 
retary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  those  letters 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrr- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

COMMriTEE    ON 

Labor  and  PtrBLic  WEUrAr.r. 
Washington,  D.C,  Marcfi  7,  ]:>:.■ 
Hon,  Caspar  W.  Weinberctr, 
Stcretary,  Department  of  Health,  Edw  i./'o/i. 
and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secbetaht:  We  were  very  con- 
cerned upon  reading  the  statement  in  your 
press  release  dated  February  3,  1975,  ac- 
companying tho  Fiscal  Year  1976  H.E.W. 
budget  request: 

"Beginning  In  1976,  a  number  of  existing 
ramlly  planning  project  grants  will  be  con- 
solidated and  will  be  awarded  as  single 
project  grants  made  directly  to  the  State 
governments  rather  than  directly  to  in- 
dividual grantees.  The  consolidation  will 
give  Stales  a  greater  opportunity  to  decrease 
administrative  overhead  costs  since  some 
functions  can  now  be  conducted  centrally 
rather  than  by  each  Individual  grantee. 
Such  savings  also  can  help  to  offset  the 
proposed  reduction  in  Federal  funds  for  proj  - 
cct  grants." 

Last  year  the' Department's  efforts  to  con- 
solidate family  planning  project  grants  hi  to 
single  grants  to  state  agencies  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  number  of  meetings  between  rep- 
lesentatives  of  your  oflfic«  and  reprrsenta- 


llves  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  nn 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

At-  those  meetings  our  grave  rtscrvatiii.s 
as  to  tiie  dtleterious  effect  of  adding  an  ad- 
ditional level  of  goverimieut  to  the  gra;.;- 
proce&s  v,as  mude  very  clear.  In  addition,  v.c 
expressed  cojisiderable  concern  that  a  t.v.'j- 
fctantial  poiiion  of  the  project  grant  fund 
would  be  divciled  to  state  administrati  vr 
co.sts  ratlifr  tlian  being  used  for  the  ptu - 
poses  for  which  they  are  intended.  In  son., 
ease-,  it  had  been  brought  to  our  attcntioi 
that  tho.se  state-,  which  the  Admiuisira- 
tion  proposed  to  designa"..e  as  recipients  ., 
-ui^ie  project  grants,  did  not  have  siall  vit.i 
Ihe  e>periencc  to  administer  or  piovioi. 
iiti(.:ioii  to  family  planning  programs. 

As  a  result  of  that;  meeting,  an  agrcenui. 
v.its  reached  a-id  confirmed  in  a  letter  da  cd 
r>Iay  31,  1974,  from  Stephen  Kurzuiau,  H.E.W 
.■\s.-,lstai>t    Sei i'ef.iry    lor    Legislalion,    v.Iii.  .. 
staled: 

"3.  la  the  iUturc,  prior  to  the  fi.ial  t.^u 
oil    in    the    regional    office    of    any    gran  - 
awarded    which   would   further   consollda' 
lamtly     planning     projects,     the     Region;-. 
HealMi  Adminlstraior  would  advise  tlie  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretaiy  of  his  plan  to  awa.i 
a   consolidated   grant,   giving   the   Oilice   . 
P.ipalailon  Atlairs  opportunity  to  review  thi 
decision  and  comment;  on  It;  the  opportun!'  . 
lo  review  does  not  give  authority  to  o\er:id  ■ 
tho  Regional   Health  Administrator's   dc  .- 
sion  prior  to  his  sign  off; 

4.  Tlie  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  would 
continue  to  have  ilie  ruihoriiy  to  over.:di- 
•tRli  a  consolidation  after  the  fact  if  it  v..: 
lie'erinined  to  be  unwarranted." 

f-  ntircssional  doubts  as  to  the  bc.efr.v  ■• 
be  derived  from  consolidation  of  proje. 
ttranls  at  ilie  state  level  weie  statt-d  clcav;;; 
in  the  House  Committee  Report  iVo.  H:t- 
llGl)  on  H.R.  14214,  the  Health  Reveu... 
Sharinj:  and  Health  Services  .\ct  of  ltJ74  T:.. 
report  stated  on  page  19 : 

A  systematic  attempt  by  HEW  to  cvn- 
solidato  local  project  grants  under  the  con- 
trol of  state  agencies  and  to  shift  a  lar^. 
part  of  ilie  administrative  rosponsibili:  .< 
and  of  the  decisions  as  to  resource  all oc.i- 
tlous  LO  these  state  agencies  wotild  be  c-,.:  - 
trary  to  tlie  Intent  of  the  law," 

The  Joint  Explanatory  Statement  a  .i.i^.- 
pauying  the  Conference  Report  (No.  93  -l;U :  • 
on  that  legislation  reaflirmed  that  posltii'!.. 
referred  to  and  quoted  from  the  letter  fr.)r.. 
.\ssistAut  Secretary  Kuizman,  and,  in  add  - 
„iou,  stated: 

'  Tlic  confetees  lielice  the  objective  entt:5- 
.  iated  in  the  third  progress  report  on  tl  < 
!)ve-jear  plan  submitted  iii  April,  lD7i 
I  "consolidating  projects  to  encourage  Si.i  ■ 
ai^encies  to  tal.e  responsibility  for  gr.aits  uo ■ 
luiiiistration  and  to  obtain  the  betiefit.- 
economies  of  scale  .  .  ,")  is  In  direct  opp>'. 
lion  to  the  project  grunt  approach  aui  horl/e  : 
by  title  X, 

"The  confe:-cp^  agree  tha'..  since  fain;'.\ 
pl.tuning  services  projects  are  established  •  ■ 
meet  the  needs  of  the  residents  of  the  con.- 
munlt.y,  coti.soUdatlon  at  the  State  level.  a..ii 
particularly  tlirough  a  State  agency,  wouti 
place  an  unnecessary  barrier  between  Jc 
administration  of  tlie  program  and  the  ;:.- 
dividuals  It  seeks  to  sene." 

Tlie  Senate  Committee  Report  accompan   - 
ing  S.  66,  which  Includes  provisions  iden-  .  i 
to  those  In  H.R.  14214,  and  which  was  ordercu 
reported  from  Committee,  reemphaslzes  :h. 
posltloti  and,  In  addition,  specifically  not' 
v.ltli  disapproval  the  statement  In  the  pre 
relca:  c  accor.inanying  the  1976  H.E  \V.  bi:d(;i 
request. 

The  legislative  history  we  hare  .'■um:-na- 
ri7ed  clearly  shows  that,  wherea.s  Congrr- 
lias  not  ruled  out  consolidation  of  Indlvidu..; 
grants  In  rational  catchment  areas  whe:. 
fcuch  consolidation  would  Improve  program 
nianat;cn!Cit  and  opcT.'v' lot: ,  ar;..;'ravv  fc- 
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■.oUdation  '.iito  state  grants  Is  in  direct  con- 
!r:uTiition  of  Congressional   Inttnt. 

If.  '.tew  of  this  history,  we  nr^e  that  \r>ixc 
fiifii-e  udvi=ie  the  n.ppropr;:Ue  Committees  of 
Cotifcre-.s  of  all  prnpospcl  consolidation  efforts 
ntid  fh©  approfTiute  niembci-s  of  both  Houses 
ol  Congress  of  propc-sed  foiinohdation  eftorto 
In  the  geo'^raphlc  area  which  they  represent, 
prior  to  taking  steps  to  effect  such  consoU- 
.lati.-v:is  Such  notification  should  include 
the  Depnrttnents  jns'lfication  for  proposint; 
the  cotisoUdatlon  as  wtU  o-  findings  thi<'' 
'-lie  Stat©  h?s  demonstrated  a  capacity  to 
adniiiUster  the  program  in  a  wav  superifir 
^o  the  original  projct  .spoii-cir-.  Slt^.  o  manv 
of  the^e  deci.sion:^  nrc  made  at  the  regional 
'j:tice  level  under  giueriU  policy  direction 
from  your  office,  we  would  appreciate  yonr 
noliiyirii;  your  reijional  representali'vs  ol 
this  su^'gestioii  and  refiucstiug  thei-  ff>n- 
plmnce. 

Despite  the  consistent  exprestions  oi  c-n- 
f;res.>iional  rt-^crvatinns  about  proposal-  lo 
shift  re-po:isibillty  for  administeriiiK  famih 
plannihr;  .servi.es  orotrran-.s  to  the  state 
ayeiicles.  the  Department  has  continued  to 
move  In  tiiis  direction  iniilaterallv.  Althouyli 
we  believe  ue  must  achieve  every  economy 
possible  I'.i  admiaiS'i-ring  title  X  family 
planning  programs,  at  the  same  time  we 
believe  that  we  must  ensure  that  such  econ- 
omies are  nol  ai.hieved  on  the  basis  of  aa- 
minlstra'ivp  convenience  for  the  Department 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  pro;^riiin  i'n- 
provement 

We  look  sorward  to  hearing  front  voi<  oa 
M.i>  recommendation. 
\Vi  li  best  w  ishes. 
Sincerely. 

H.\p.riiON  A    \ViiLii:i>.  Jr 
Cltairman.CoTtnnittee  on  Laboi  ui  <:  Pnh- 
lir  Welfare. 

Al.\n  Cranston, 
Chuirnian.     Special     Subcoiuniiitri'     on 
Uti'nan  Resources. 

The  Sechetarv  of  He.\lth. 

Educ.\tiom.  AN-I)  WrLFABf. 
\Va>'''ngton,  DC  .  Apr;'  ;•,  t97S 
Hi'ii    Alan  Cranston, 

Ci'd  rmuv.  Specia'  Subcomi'iittee  on  H'lfnan 
ile<o,irres.  Coinmiftre  on  l,al->or  and  Ptih- 
lie  Welfare  U.S.  Scnute  Wa  'ii'>r}'"", 
DC. 

Dl^R  SENATOR  Cranston:  Tliank  you  for 
'etttr  of  March  7  concerning  the  consolida- 
tion of  famllv  plannins  project  grant.': 
atnded  under  Iitle  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  As  vou  are  aware,  'his  Depart- 
ment has  consistently  attempted  ro  inipro\e 
•he  efficacy  and  etTicienc"  of  all  health  serv- 
ice programs  which  it  atlmmisti-rs  cither  ai- 
rectiy  or  through  grants  and  contracts  Such 
enipha.sis  to  as.-iir?  maximum  u'iiiration  oi' 
tax  resources — especiallv  in  these  time?,  ol 
tisciil  stringencv — is.  I  trust,  shared  by  yoit 
anil  nil  the  member-  of  the  Coninii"ee  on 
I  ;ibor  and  Public  Welfare. 

For  t:;e  family  plai-nii'i'  proL.rat!i  n  p.ii- 
tlcular,  we  take  considerable  pnrte  in  the 
broad  nation  Aide  covciaste  it  has  achie<-ed 
and  the  large  number  of  indr.  idtiiii-s  sericil 
through  otir  t.imilv  planning  ser'.  i.e  pro- 
gram- This  program  is  a  commendHb'.e  ex- 
ample (>t  what  cm  be  accomp'ii.-.hed  thn.ugi: 
Federal.  Stat«  and  local  cfiopeiation  and  v.. Mi 
very  signihcint  participa'oa  by  the  prr.ate 
sector  Moreover,  in  thLs  period  of  financial 
constraints  the  scr\  ices  available  throuyli 
the  famllv  planning  program  ha'.e  continued 
to  increase.  Part  of  thi.s  can  be  attributed 
to  the  greater  efficieiuy  and  coverugf 
achieved  ihrou;;h  consolidation  e/forls 

As  you  know,  TiUe  V  of  the  Social  6e- 
ciu'ity  Act  also  support.s  lumiiy  plaai'.uiu 
activiiies  In  addition  to  those  .suppoitcd 
llirou^h  Title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service- 
iPHS)  Act.  Beginning  July  1.  1974,  the  TK'.e 
\  strttufce  required  *i\e  State  to  a.s.sum'*  re- 
iiousibilltv  for  a  program  or  projects    t:i- 


cludlng  familv  planning.  Funds  which  prc- 
^lon.sly  went  to  various  tvpes  oi  individual 
projects  became  a  part  of  the  Formula  Gran' 
to  State  for  Maternal  and  Child  Health  ac- 
tivities. In  addition,  the  law  retiuired  the 
Stale  ii>  have  a  plan  whereby  family  plan- 
ning services  are  a-,  ailable  to  mothers  in  all 
p.=irts  c.f  the  State  by  July   1,   li»75. 

Tiile  X  PHS-suppurted  pi^>)ecl  j<ti,lvliles 
cannot  be  and  are  not  operated  independ- 
enilv  of  such  other  legiilative  reciuiremeu;.s 
In  the  pa.st.  'nany  projects  have  received 
jcmt  ttiudinf;  trom  both  Tiles  V  and  X  and 
Mils  si; nation  coiituiues  now,  even  though 
Title  V  funds  are  awarded  solely  through 
Stft'.e  agencies  It  is  our  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  promote  the  optinnl  operation  of 
all  projects  supported  bv  Federal  iiind  . 
Where  npDroprldte,  thK  has  rcsulied  in 
smaller  projects  belnj;  cen.soIiUaled  to  pio- 
vide  accets  to  other  funding  sources. 

1  regret  that  the  ytatement  accompanying 
this  Department's  1976  Fiscul  Year  biidgei  le- 
qnest  was  misleadipy  The  statement  indi- 
cated ihat  coiLsolidatioii  of  fannlv  planiiiiiu 
grunts  v.ould  begin  in  1UV5  ana  iiat  gran;. 
fonld  be  ill  tl.e  form  of  siug'p  av. ards  lo  olfi- 
cia!  State  agencies.  Actually  the  bulk  of  con- 
solidation of  family  planiiing  services  grams 
tix)k  place  iti  prior  liscal  years.  Also  there  is 
no  intention  that  official  State  agencies  be 
the  only  vehicle  tor  consolidation  However, 
it  i.s  necessary  that  State  agencies  carrv  on; 
llu'ir  feder?ll>  mandated  responsibilities  aiKl 
that  thfv  be  involved  in  planning  lor  liie 
improvement  and  exp.msion  of  services  since 
they  are  the  only  co'idnit  lor  Sixial  Security 
Act  Title  V  family  planning  funds 

Dr.  Hellir.m  advises  me  Ihat  tlie  pgreo- 
n>.eni  d.-iineatcd  in  Mr  Ki;rzmans  lei  ler  to 
you  dated  MHy  31.  1974.  is  being  foltowed 
Sub.eciuent  to  this  agreement,  all  region.!: 
ofBces  were  no'ified  of  ihe  policy  and  re- 
juUided  of  it  oii  a  continuing  bi^sis.  again,  as 
'ecently  as  March  11.  1075.  when  Dr.  Hell- 
man  met  with  all  Reuional  Health  Admin- 
isitatoi-s  to  re-enforce  the  Importance  of  ad- 
hering to  this  review  process  during  ihe  con- 
.solidatioii  of  any  fumlly  plpiiiung  service 
projects. 

In  view-  of  the  fact  that  the  family  pl.n- 
niiig  program  is  operating  lery  satisfactorilv 
we    do    not    believe    that   your    proposal    to 
modify  the  procedure  in  eifect  with  respeci 
♦o  ffianf  con.solldatloi  is  uecessnrv' 
Sincerely, 

Cap, 
'^fCTrturii. 

vrr.  CRANSTON.  Mi'.  Pie.-  dent,  I  ask 
iirHUimotis  con.seiit  that  appiopria'o 
excerpts  from  the  cominitt.-c  report  on 
fhc  family  planning  provision.-  ho  printed 
in  tl;c  Record  at  the  close  or  ni.v  remarks. 

CONCLUSION 

Ml  President.  I  believe  thi-  bill  arl- 
dies.ses  .some  of  the  must  urgent  cn((>- 
goii/ccl  health  services  problems  faring 
tiie  Nation  tndav.  I  would  like  to  expie-s 
my  support  lor  tins  legislation  and  m.\ 
admiration  for  the  leadoiship  and  imag- 
ination which  the  chairman  ol  the  Siib- 
coimnittee  on  Health  'Mr.  Kennfov  ha.s 
biought  to  the  development  and  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation.  Ho  luts  been, 
as  alwa.vs.  vevv  ably  .s'.ipijoi  red  m  the>e 
etfoits  by  the  chairman  'Mr.  \Villi.\ms' 
.ir.d  tiie  ranking  minoii'v  member  'Mr. 
Jauts'  of  the  Committee  on  Liibor  and 
Pnbia  Welfare,  and  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  >  Mr.  Schweikek  ' .  They  hat  c 
brought  their  special  in.sight.s  and  ex- 
perience to  bear  on  tlie  important  issues 
covered  in  the  legi.'lanon.  I  vould  al.so 
like  ..pecially  to  thank  lor  rheir  help  to 


me  and  my  .staT.  Stan  Jone-.  Leroy  Gold- 
man, and  Jay  Cutler  of  the  majority 
and  minority  profeissional  .statTs.  re.spec- 
tive!.\.  ol  the  Health  yubcommiltee.  and 
pay  :,pecial  tiibute  to  Jon  Steinber?  and 
Louise  Ruifivalt  lor  iheir  fiiie  .-tarf  wor.-; 
for  me  on  this  m-."..,ui'j. 

Tiicie  oeiii'j;  no  obiei  tioii.  the  e>.ccr))t.- 
from  the  committer-  report  were  ordered 
to  bo  printed  in  the  RKCoao.  as  lolloi\.-: 
Part  B.  Family   Plan.s;inc. 

ll\CKi;»:iI   NO 

Ui'lil  the  1030s.  public  atiitudes  towurd 
family  planning  were  characteiii'ed  by  iu.- 
nonuije  or  Rilence.  Medictl  family  planning 
.services  were  renci-ally  avoihible  only  to  tho.-e 
who  could  atlc'id  them  ihronth  private  phy- 
sicians and  clinics.  In  lecognitioii  of  tin 
fact  and  the  role  that  birili  spi'clng  played 
*:i  pif.eii'nn  of  hiith  dt:>^'--  and  matern;,! 
illness,  the  bro:.d  authority  ol  tule  V  ol  the 
.''ori.il  Seciinlv  Act.  was  uied  to  provide  Fed- 
eral suppori  l.T  tiuuiiy  planning  .'tervices  for 
the  poor.  In  addition  to  ihe  services  providtd 
throtigh  luiiternal  and  child  health  formula 
grams  and  mater. lal  and  nfanl  care  project 
giaiit.s.  low  incohie  people  received  lainilv 
pUiiio-ng  services  through  the  tlconoinic  Op- 
portunity Act  ol  1964. 

Neiiher  oi  the.se  leMslailve  authciitie- 
i'owever.  gave  special  emphasis  lo  familv 
planning  and  there  v.a.s  no  national  focus  on 
the  Held  uniil  the  passage  of  the  Social  Se- 
ciiiity  Ainendmeiiis  of  l'>67  (PL.  90-2tt4t. 
which  inclitdtd  ihe  Cliiid  Health  Act  or  1967. 
Ihe  lirst  Act  to  eitabli.h  a  special  projec 
grant  auihoii*^-  lor  family  planning  services. 
Tliai  Act.  furthermore,  retiuired  liiii;  not  !e;s 
t'la'i  'i\  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated lor  Maternal  and  Child  Health  under 
title  V  h:-  obligated  for  family  plaiiniU;;  serv- 
ices. In  the  same  >ear.  the  licononiu  Op- 
poriuniiy  Amendments  of  1967  establishiti 
family  planning  as  a  .special  empha.sis  pro- 
gr.im  oi  the  Otfice  of  Economic  Opp.^rt  unity. 
The  amendments  lo  these  Acts  tormed  the 
basis  for  Federal  po'icy  with  reg.ird  to  fam- 
ily pl.timiny.  a  polic.;  \<hich  emerged  iron' 
the  earlier  reco^-nltion  of  the  he.ilth  benefits 
asso-iated  with  family  planning  .-ervices  and 
the  desire  to  prov  ide  acce  ;&  to  these  benefits 
to  those  who  had  been  denied  such  acce.s.- 
Iii  lOGR.  President  Lvndon  Johnson  appoint- 
ed :»  Co'nmiUee  on  Population  ,..id  Fainil;' 
Planiinig  a-iking  the  Commit  lee: 

To  determine  ways  of  providing  ineaiiiiit:- 
fnl  itaorn'ati'>n  to  the  Nation  about  popu- 
laii'in  change  .'iid  assuring  that  its  signili- 
eaii'^p  will  be  ii"df'is,i(;iul  i\v  the  n.-.iiig  gen- 
eral icn; 

li'  tleiiiie  'he  Federal  Goven.menf.s  direct 
role  in  research  ai;d  tr-,iiiitig  m  populaiioii 
matiers: 

To  define  <h>  re-ipoiisibiln  v  oi  the  Federiil 
GriveriniieiU.  in  ooptraiion  wiih  State,  coni- 
n'unii  v  and  privit,-  agencies  in  as.suring  that 
;i!l  tiinu'ies  h.ne  acces.s  to  inlurniittiou  and 
tervices  that  will  enable  ihem  to  plan  the 
iinmber  and  spicing  of  their  cliildien:  and 
To  suggest  actions  the  United  State.s 
.sliould  lake  in  concert  with  other  i  oiuurtes 
and  vrttii  intcrnaiional  organia'iniis  to  help 
the  developiiii  coru'ries  of  tlie  woi'ld  In 
nnd'i-.stiu.d  and  to  dcil  eJectivelv  .,i;!i  :I.eir 
lii^ili   r:iies  of  popuiation   growth. 

'I lull  cominiltee  responded  to  liip  Pi-esi- 
denfs  ((ue.Mions  by  recommending   iliii' : 

The  Federal  Government  rapidU  expand 
family  phuining  programs  to  make  miornia- 
lion  and  services  availiible  bv  1973  on  a 
voluntary  basis  t';  all  American  -.M'tnen  who 
wai'l    but    cannot    a.T':>rd   them; 

Tlie  Department  ol  Health.  Kdiuation.  and 
Welfare  and  the  OOice  of  Ecunomlc  Oppor- 
tuniiv  develop  specific  five-year  plans  for 
ih.eir  populatiiui  .md  family  i)laniiing  pro- 
crams; 
1  iie  on'u'e  of  Edii'Miioii  pi'nide  slgnifKant 
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assistance  to  appropriate  education  agen- 
cies in  the  development  of  materials  on  pop- 
ulation and  family  life; 

Ihe  United  States  continue  to  expand  Its 
[iii'urams  of  international  assistance  in  pop- 
ulation and  family  planning  as  rapidly  as 
Hinds  can  be  properly  allocated  by  the  U.S. 
Government  ana  effectively  utilized  by  re- 
( j[.i;ent   countries  and   agencies; 

1-xpcrienced  specialists  from  other  coun- 
trus  be  invited  to  .serve  on  advisory  groups 
lor  both  our  domestic  and  mternalional  jiro- 
g'-anis:  and 

Tlie  newlv  established  Center  for  Popu- 
lation Research  accelerate  the  Feder.il  Gov- 
ernment's research  and  training  programs 
In  both  the  biological  and  social  sciences  and 
that  within  two  years  the  Center  be  ex- 
panded into  a  National  Institute  for  Popu- 
lation Research,  established  by  act  of 
Congrc-s. 

The  recommendalions  of  t'.iat  Committee 
formed  the  basis  for  subsequent  Federal  ac- 
tiviiies  ill  the  area  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  population  research  and  education. 

Federal  activity  in  the  area  oi  population 
was  focused  in  the  Center  for  Population 
Research,  established  within  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment in  1968.  The  Center,  v.ith  funds  ap- 
propriated inidcr  Section  301  of  the  PHS 
Act,  spon.sors  research  in  contraceptive  de- 
velopment, medical  effects  of  contraceptives, 
human  reproduction,  and  the  social  sciences 
including  demography. 

The  growing  Federal  commitment  toward 
direct  provision  of  family  planning  services 
v.as  embodied  in  the  establishment.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1969.  of  the  National  Center  for  Family 
Planning  Services  in  HEW's  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  NCFPS.  to  administer  the  family 
planning  funds  appropriated  under  title  V 
of  the  SSA.  reaffirmed  the  traditional  Federal 
position  that  family  planning  services  should 
be  made  available  to  those  who  desire  such 
services,  but  because  of  income  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, are  denied  access  to  such 
services. 

In  1970.  a  major  new  Congressional  initia- 
tive in  the  fields  of  both  population  research 
and  family  planning  was  launched.  The  re- 
sult was  enactment  of  S.  2108,  the  Family 
Planning  Services  and  Population  Research 
Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-572).  The  Act's  intent 
was  to  greatly  expand  the  availability  of 
voluntary  family  planniftg  services  with  pri- 
ority on  low-income  individuals.  The  Family 
Planning  Act  of  1970  amended  the  PHS 
Act  by  adding  to  it  a  new  title  X.  The  new 
title  X  provided  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  award  project  grants  and  contracts 
to  entitles  establishing  and  operating  volun- 
tary family  planning  projects  (sec.  1001).  It 
also  authorized  (sec.  1002)  a  limited  formula 
grant  program  to  support  the  planning,  es- 
tablishment, maintenance,  coordination  and 


evaluation  of  family- planning  services  offered 
by  State  health  authorities.  It  should  be 
noted  that  funds  have  never  been  requested 
by  HEW  or  appropriated  for  this  formttla 
grant  program.  Training  related  to  individual 
and  State  projects  in  family  planning  was 
provided  for  in  a  specific  authorization  (sec. 
1003).  The  grant  and  contract  authority  and 
authorizations  for  appropriations  for  re- 
search in  family  planning  and  population  v.as 
enlarged,  and  new  authority  (sec.  1004)  was 
provided  for  the  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  Informational  and  educational  mate- 
rials pertaining  to  family  planning  and  popu- 
lation growth.  Specific  provisions  were  also 
included  In  the  new  title  X  to  insure  that 
])articlpatlon  In  family  activities  would  be 
completely  voluntary  (sec.  1007) — a  principle 
consistently  adhered  to  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eral support  of  family  planning  services — 
and  that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  the  title  would  support  programs  using 
abortion  as  a  method  of  family  planning 
(see.  1008). 

The  ACT  (P.L.  91-572)  contained  two  other 
major  provisions.  One  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  of  Populatioit  Affairs 
within  HEW  to  be  headed  by  a  newly  created 
and  appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Population  Affairs.  The  other  called  for 
the  formulation  by  HEW  of  a  five-year  plan 
for  accompll.shlng  the  objectives  of  P.L.  91  - 
572.  The  Five-Year  plan  was  to  include  an 
indication  of  the  number  of  individuals  to 
be  served  b.y  family  planning  programs  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  HEW  has  responsi- 
bility, the  type  of  Informational  and  educa- 
tional material  to  be  developed,  plans  for  its 
disitribution,  the  focus  and  objectives  of  Fed- 
erally supported  population  research  and 
'raining  to  be  supported  under  title  X.  and 
an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  personnel  re- 
qtilrements  needed  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  the  Act  and  title  X.  A  provision  was  also 
included  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
reporting  system  for  gathering  comprehen- 
sive data  on  family  planning  services  admin- 
istered or  supported  by  HEW.  The  data 
gathered  by  this  system  was  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  HEW's  evaluation  of  the  family 
planning  services  being  provided. 

Each  year  for  the  five  years  following  for- 
mulation of  this  plan,  the  Secretary  was  re- 
quired to  submit  a  report  to  Congress.  Each 
report  was  to  Include  a  comparison  of  the 
results  achieved  in  the  preceding  year  with 
the  objectives  established  for  such  year  by 
the  plan  and  was  to  indicate  the  steps  pro- 
jected for  Implementing  the  plan  In  its  re- 
maining years.  The  Secretary  was  also  to 
report  on  revisions  in  the  plan  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  additional  legislative 
or  administrative  action  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  plan. 

The  first  funds  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  new  title  X  of  the  PHS  Act  became  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1971.  Regulations  govern- 


ing project  grants  were  pubiislied  in  Seji- 
tember  1971.  The  appropriation  was  sm.i!!. 
less  than  one-tenth  the  amount  authoii/eci. 
:in<!  served  primarily  as  developmental  mon- 
ey for  a  limited  number  of  project  grants 
In  October,  1971,  the  Fivc-'Vear  Plan  vva- 
subinitted.  I;  provided  the  ba.sis  for  direct- 
ing progr.uns,  authorized  by  title  X  and 
other  appropriate  laws  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  responsibility,  toward  reaeliing  the 
goals  set  forth  in  that  plan. 

The  plan  set  forth  goals  in  four  basic 
areas:  population  research,  family  plannii'g 
.'.ervices.  training,  and  education. 

In  research,  the  plan  described  ilirec  r.ii-.is 
re'iUiring  attei:ition:  Tiie  development  of  un- 
proved methods  of  fertility  regulation,  in- 
cluding the  improvement  of  contracep; ive 
technology  and  the  control  of  infertili"  : 
studies  ol  biologic  and  genetic  implications 
of  contraceptive  use;  aiid  invostigation.s  ni 
the  social  science  aspects  of  popula'i'  n 
problems. 

In  services,  the  plan  projected  at  us  gcal 
niakin;^  family  planning  services  available  by 
1975  to  tne  estimated  6.6  million  women  '.v!'.') 
wanted  s.ttch  services,  but  could  not  aff'ord 
tiicm. 

In  n.tining,  the  plan  estimated  that  OODiii) 
family  planning  personnel  would  be  needed 
bv  ti.scal  year  1975,  and,  in  addition,  iJ.OOO  to 
8.000  physicians. 

In  edtication,  the  plan  defined  the  goal  as 
:in  educational  program  which  would  help 
iiulividttals  to  plan  their  families  effective  Iv 
and  10  be  aware  of  the  effects  of  populatio) 
change  on  the  Individual  and  on  society. 

With  an  appropriation  ten  times  that  ■ :'. 
the  preceding  year,  it  was  possible  in  lise.  ! 
vcar  1972  to  begin  widespread  title  X  suppo:  i 
lor  family  planning  services.  Administrative 
authority  for  distributing  this  funding  w.i- 
vested  in  lite  National  Center  for  Fann'.v 
Planning  Services  (NCFPS)  whicli  had  been 
e.^tabiisiied  earlier.  Revised  regulations  gov- 
erning project  grants  and  new  regulation- 
for  training  grants  were  also  published  :n 
1972.  As  a  result  of  these  developments,  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972,  271  projects  weie 
being  funded  with  monies  authorized  uncier 
title  X.  These  increases  took  place,  in  par', 
as  family  planning  services  under  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  decreased. 

Since  1972,  actual  support  for  family  pl..n- 
ning  programs  has  been  frozen  at  the  same 
level.  The  increase  In  appropriation  levels 
has  refiected  mainly  the  administrati' e 
transfer  to  HEW  of  family  planning  projects 
previously  funded  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  special  emphasis  pro- 
gram. Each  year,  since  1972,  large  number.s  of 
GEO  family  planning  projects  came  under  ilie 
administration  of  HEW  and  the  funds  for 
these  projects  were  appropriated  under  tiMe 
X  instead  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Art. 
Table  A  provides  a  budget  histoi-y  of  title  X. 


TABLE  A.-FAMILV  PLANNING  SERVICES,  PHS  /ICT,  TITLE  X 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fi'fiil  yeai  and  grant  program 


Authori-       Budget       Appro- 
zation       tequest      prlalion 


Obliga- 
tion 


Outlays 


1971: 


Piojecl  grants,  sec.  1001- 

State  formula  grants,  sec.  1002  .     . 

Trainrng,  sec.  1003 

Research,  sec.  1004  2 

Information  and  educalion.  sec.  1005 

Totil  ... 


30.000 

lO.OOO 

2.000 

30.000 

.750 


'  6.  000 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 


72.750 


6.000 


6.000 


1972: 


Project  grants,  sec.  1001 

State  formula  grants,  sec,  1002... 
Training,  sec,  1003 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


60.000 

55.000 

55.500 

61.467 

15. 844 

15.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

2.98S 

.17 

Auihori-       Budget       Appro- 
Fiscal  year  and  jranl  program  zalron       request      priatioii 


Obiiea- 
ticn 


Research,  sec.  1004  -' 
Information  and  eiiucaiion. 


100b 


60.000 
1.000 


2.615 

.700 


2.615 
.700 


2, '.86 
.686 


Oult-iys 


."S7 

V) 


Total. 


129.000       61.815        61.815        67.727 


1973: 


Project  grants,  sec.  1001. 
Stateformulagiants,  sec.  1002  ..     . 

Training,  sec,  1003 . 

Research,  sec.  10012..  

Infoiniation  and  educalion,  sec.  1005 

Total .         . 


111.500 
20.000 

4.000 
65.000 

1.250 


111.500 
0 

3.000 

2.615 

.909 


111.500 
0 

3.000 

2.615 

.909 


79.  500 
0 

2.991 

2.507 

.600 


16. 198 


67.  '.70 
0 

2. '36 

2.Ci'4 

.337 


201.750      118.024      118.024        85.665       S3. 507 
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April  10,  1975 


Fiscal  ysar  and  grant  piogram 


1971: 

Project  Rtanti,  !ec,  lOOl ..       . 
Slate  formula  crsnt?,  »ec.  1002.. 

Traininj,  sec.  1003       

Re'.earch,  sec.  1004  - _     . 

Iiiformatior)    anj    education,    set. 
100b  . 

Tolal 

Total,  »iivting  law 


Author!-       Budget 
Z3tion      request 


HI  500  '  124.909 

0  0 

3.  000  3.  000 

2.615  2. 51i 


Appro- 

priatii'd 


Obliga- 
tion 


Outlays 


.909 


.600 


11024    M3L024 
52f.K4~~31t"«63 


SI.  500  024. 909)  (I17.674) 

0  0               0 

■1,000  (3.000)      (4.230) 

2. 'il5  (.'.515>      (2.286) 

.600  (6.00)        (.494) 


_100.651  '■(131.024)  (124.684) 
286.454^   (2«4.316)lt20iI83) 


IW5' 


Project  grant?,  sec.  1001 

State  formula  grants,  spc  1002. 
Tr^mini  sec   I1f'3 
Research,  5ec.  1004  '. 


150.  WO 

0 

4.000 
60.000 


94.  500 
0 

3.000 
i515 


fiscal  year  and  grant  program 


liilormalion   and   education,   sec. 
1005  .... 

Total 


1975. 


Projett  RrauU,  sec  1001. 
Stale  larniula  cranls,  sec.  100." 

Training,  sec.  1003 . 

Research,  sec.  1004' 

Iiifornution    and    education,    : 
inub  .         . 

Total. 

Tol..l,S.  68 


Author  !• 

i.itlon 


1  500 
215.000 

175.000 
0 

5  fiOO 
75.000 

?  000 

257.  OOO" 

•172.500" 


Budget 

request 


.600 
ino  615 


Appro- 
pi  iation 


Obliga- 
tion 


Outlav 


'  Supplemental  aporopriation  rerjuested  with  avsilabihty  ur.lil  the  end  ol  (isc al  year  1972.  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  and  are  reflected  in  related  oblig.itions   National  Institute  a' 

'  SiK.  1001  funds  have  not  been  used  to  support  basic  research  on  l.jmil/  panning  and  pnpul.)-     Child  Health  ,ind  Human  Development  set  lorlh  bclovir  f-         ■ 

Uon  jro.vth   funis  authorized  unJei  Ihe  brojJei  auinoni,  ol  Public  Hpaitti  Sv'ivice  Act  sei.   301  Inrlu'les  J.30,409,000  ol  reieavd  nnp'iii.iaert  1973  monev 
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|ln  millions  of  dollars) 

National 
Institutes  of 
Child  HmIMi 
and  ffuman 

Soci.il 

Development 

Securi'v 

PHS  Act, 

Act  title  V 

Office  of 

sec.  301 

ruM 

proiectgranls 

Economic 

Population 

year 

fur  service^ 

Opportunity 

Research 
28,400 

Til  1 

1971.. 

31. 285 

23.800 

103,  485 

1972   . 

27,  OOO 

24.000 

40. 000 

91.0(,>0 

n73. 

19.  OuO 

15.000 

38. 800 

73,  8(K) 

1974.. 

19, 000 

51,100 

70  mo 

1975.. 

(') 

45,900  . 

■  Transferred  to  formula  grants 

In  fl'ical  year  1973.  abo^it  400  f,  :i;ily  plaii- 
iiiiii;  servlce.s  projprt  grants  nnd  appi:t)Xl- 
mately  3300  d  nins  Arre  siiprorttd  by  funds 
approprl.ited  under  .'.-rtlon  1001  of  the  PHS 
Ant.  These  projert.s  provided  service.?  to  :ui 
p,stimated  1  3  mil'.i.ni  w  imen,  \ip  iroin  860,000 
111  fi.=!''al  vear  1071  a",d  1  05  inU'.lin  in  fi-cil 
■ear  1972  By  the  end  of  fi.scal  year  1974, 
thf-ro  were  282  projen  gran's  and  over  :i5itO 
cUnica  .servlne;  upwards  of  two  million  women. 
Tlie  decrease  In  t!  e  n\imber  of  project  granln 
between  fl'cal  ye.ira  1973  and  1974  is  d',,o 
to  the  HEW  polK'y  of  coii.sDHd.it:ni:;  numbeis 
of  small  cUnl?o  under  one  trrant  Tiie  gr.intce 
Is  a  public  or  private.  State-wide  or  sub- 
state  coordinating  a 'euoy.  with  which  the 
individual  clinics  contract  to  provide  .services 
in  their  localities. 

The  individual  projects  receiving  support 
viirv  considerably  In  the  number  of  cllnit  s 
they  contract  w.th  and  in  the  si/e  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  population  and  geographic 
areas  they  .servo  Programs  offer  botli  social 
services  and  medical  services.  The  social 
services  include  counseling  which  Is  often 
based  on  the  mformiUlonai  and  education,)! 
materials  prepared  bv  HEW  unrler  section 
1005  of  the  PHS  .Act.  The  medUal  .-ervi.p.d 
provided  la;iude  general  medical  e.xamlna- 
tlons.  pelvic  and  breast  examinations,  pap 
smears  and  other  dia^tnostic  laboratory  te.-^ls, 
as  well  as  the  provision  of  Infertllitv  services 
and  contrarep'.lves.  In  addition  to  being  oi 
specific  utility  In  dealing  u  1th  the  meclical 
aspects  of  family  planning,  tlie  medical  serv- 
ices provided  are  of  major  value  as  a  source 
of  preventive  health  care  for  women  of  child- 
bearing  age, 

.As  family  planning  centers  have  developed 
and  become  fully  operational,  the  co^t  per 
patient  visit  has  been  reduced,  further 
optimizing  the  bei.efit.s  obtained  from  funds 


provided  to  iiuliviliial  projcts.  Although 
family  planning  services  have  continued  to 
expand  nnd  demonstrate  their  etfectlvene.^.>- 
and  value.  It  appears  that  certain  population 
group,s  requiring  these  services  are  not  bein:? 
reached.  The.se  gnuips  Include  teenagers. 
e-=pecially  males,  emot  onally  111  persons,  and 
AiTierlciin  Indians.  The  problem  of  reaching 
these  Individuals  is  being  pursued  througii 
various  eduratloml  programs  conducted  wltli 
funds  authoriJ.ed  by  Siecfion  1005  of  title  X. 

In  efforts  to  expand  the  acc,">s>ib;iity  oi 
famllv  planning  services  to  these  currently 
under.^erved  groups,  there  must  be  strict 
arlherence  to  the  stattite'.s  mnndnte  that  all 
family  planning  services  mav  be  provided 
only  on  a  voluntary  ba,-ls  and  with  lull  and 
inforinated  consent.  In  reaching  t.'ie.^e  new 
gr.iups.  v^hich  have  been  iiiirlerscrvcd  in  tVie 
past,  the  Committee  believes  t!iat  provision 
of  contraceptive  .services  should  be  i  receded 
by  counseling  about  the  conspcjufuccs  and 
significance  of  a  decision  to  use  contracep- 
tives. 

In  tlie  proce.ss  of  such  counsrlhig.  the 
Committee  believes  that  unmarried  teen- 
agers, where  feasible,  should  be  encouraged 
to  involve  their  family  in  llveir  dccl.-;oii  about 
u.-;e  of  contracep'ives. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  a'  le:i:-l  .'t  million 
Individuals  wishing  family  planning  services 
but  uiMble  to  obtain  them  eltlu-r  due  to 
economic  reasons  or  tlie  Inaccns^iblhtv  of  the 
services.  Many  rural  areas  still  do  not  have 
easily  accessible  family  planning  services. 

The  broad  a'nh<'rl»y  for  family  planning 
.services  contained  in  title  X  is  desimed  to 
insure  that  these  services  arc  available  to 
persons  of  all  Incomes  who  want  them  but 
woiild  not  otherwise  be  ab!e  to  obtain  tb.ein. 
Becau.se  family  planning  services  have  been 
particularly  inaccessible  to  low  incomo 
vjmen.  priority  attentloii  has  been  gnen  to 
serving  this  particular  disadvantaged  group 
by  Cougressioniil  enactment  ol  .speriac  legis- 
lative authorities  to  .supplcnieut  title  X: 
amendir.ent.s  to  title  IV~.A.  Aid  to  Families 
With  Dependent  Chlltltvn  lAFDC).  and  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Secuntv  Aci.  The.-e 
chaii-es.  contained  In  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972  iP.L.  92-(>03).  made  it 
mandatory  under  title  IV-.A  for  States  to 
otler  and  provide  voluntary  family  planning 
services  to  AFDC  recipients  \Uio  are  of  child- 
bearing  age:  increa.,ed  the  Federal  matching 
share  under  title  IV-A:  made  fanuly  planning 
a  mandatory  benefit  under  title  XIX:  i'  id 
Increased  the  Federal  share  for  family 
planning  service-,  under  title  XIX. 

An  almost  total  revamping  of  the  soi  ial 
services  provisions  cif  the  Social  Security  Act 
v.as  enacted  in  P.L   Ci3-U47,  the  Social  Serv- 


ice>  Aine'tdinen'^  of  1974.  which  created  a 
new  title  XX  of  that  Act  reshaping  and  re- 
placing much  oi  the  title  IV'-A  social  services 
provisions.  The  provisions  will  take  eflect 
October  1.  1975. 

The  utw  title  XX  contains  all  tlirce  kev 
lamily  pLuining  provisions  which  are  part  ol 
the  current  tiile  IV'-.A  legislaiion;  a  piiority 
leder;il  matchini;  rate  of  90  percent  (all  other 
services  are  matched  at  75  percent)  estab- 
ll;-.hed  in  1972:  the  refiulremeiit  tiiat  state, 
must  provide  family  planning  services  undei 
their  social  .services  and  welfare  program.s; 
and  a  one  pentnt  penalty  of  state  AFDC  pav- 
iiionts  lor  non-comphance  with  the  statuiorv 
lemMrements  established  by  the  1972  Social 
£e:i!nly  Amei.dments. 

S.-ction  1003  of  PHS  title  X  provides  spe- 
cific authorizations  for  appropriations  for 
training  grants  and  coiitracus  for  training  of 
fierfaonnel  to  carry  out  family  planning  serv- 
ices programs,  10.200  personnel  have  fcecu 
trained  m  li.;cal  years  1972  through  197i.  and 
it  is  projected  that  C200  will  be  trained  in 
fiscal  year  197.'),  The,se  trainees  represent  all 
elements  of  the  family  planning  clinic  staif 
with  ,special  atleiitlon  being  given  to  regional 
ai.d  local  stall  priorities  in  the  establi..hnieii' 
ol  I  raining  programs. 

Ihe  Spei  lal  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
.sources  heard  compelling  testimony  on  the 
coiili  ibui  ions  made  by  nurse  midwives  Xo 
more  nsponsive  and  effective  family  plan- 
ning "trvices.  The  Committee  urges  t!ie  Dt- 
partnieiit  to  t-iuourage  the  development  of 
traliJing  programs  for  these  highly  trained 
nnd  spcciiilixed  nurses  iinder  all  appropriate 
1  riunu  g  authorities. 

Section  1004  of  title  X  pro\  ides  specific 
auUvortzatirm  lor  appropriations  to  promote 
suul  support  research  in  tlie  biomedical,  con- 
traccplne  development,  behavioral,  and  pio- 
gram  imploinenuttion  fields  related  to  fanuly 
planning  and  population  policy.  General  au- 
ihority  lor  ciuiducting  biomedical  research 
o'l  f.niily  planning  and  population  growth 
was  already  contained  in  section  301  of  tlie 
I'HS  Act  when  title  X  was  added  to  this  Act 
in  1!i70.  HEW  chose  to  use  the  appropriations 
made  luider  section  1004  for  delivery  ori- 
eiiied,  or  operations,  research.  This  is  re- 
search of  ail  evaluational  nature  so  that, 
rather  than  increasing  basic  information 
:iboi;t  population  growth  and  the  biomed- 
ic.il  a  spec  Is  of  family  plaunmg,  it  focuses  on 
modes  of  operation  and  administration  of 
lervices  and  on  methods  of  planning  service 
programs.  Contrary  to  Committee  Intent,  the 
other  family  planning  and  population  re- 
search which  could  have  been  carried  out 
under  section  1004,  has  instead  been  con- 
dticied    thcou^li    the   National   Institu'es  of 
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Child  Health  and  Human  Development  \ising 
f  >nids  available  under  section  301  of  tlie  PHS 
.Act.  The  reported  bill  would  amend  section 
1004  to  clarify  and  reinforce  this  Congres- 
sional intent. 

bccilon  1005  of  title  X  provides  specihc  au- 
tliori/ations  for  appropriations  for  grants 
and  contracts  to  assist  in  developing  and 
maiving  available  family  planning  and  pop- 
lil.iiioa  growth  information  (including  edu- 
cational materials)  to  all  persons  desiring 
such  iiiforination  or  materials.  Some  elTorts 
have  been  taken  to  assess  the  information 
devclojiincni  nnd  dissemination  resources 
a\ailaljlc.  but  sulUciem  staff  and  budget  have 
not  been  made  available  to  liic  Ollke  of  Pop- 
ulation Atfairs  luitil  1973  to  ni.tke  a  percej)- 
tlve  impact  on  the  expansion  of  .sucli  pro- 
grams c>r  the  cievclopmeiit  of  new  ones.  Dur- 
ing •cslimony  before  the  Special  fiubcom- 
mr  ice  on  Human  Resources  in  May  1973.  tlie 
Dej);u'Tnient  advised  that  a  special  assi=t;inr 
to  the  AsL-istaiu  Secretary  for  Population 
Allans  had  been  named  who  would  h.ave  ps 
a  primary  responsibility  the  stimuhiiio;;  I'f 
population  education  activities. 

The  development  and  di.'-^einination  of 
educational  and  informational  maiovicls  un- 
der ti!le  X  ha\c  been  i'lstruniciiial  in  reduc- 
ing information  barriers  about  tiie  avail- 
ability of  famil'.  planninc  strxice?  funded 
by  HEW, 

Only  through  the  e,\paiideci  )>r.  tisicin  of 
both  information  and  services  can  ail  couples 
be  enabled  to  make  and  ellectuiac  free  deci- 
sions un  the  si/e  and  spacing  oi  tiieir  fam- 
ilies. In  addition,  tlic  niateri.ils  have  helped 
family  planning  prolcssioiiiils  to  Interpret 
the  latest  medical,  social,  and  cuIUiral  de- 
velcpnients  in  the  family  pi.tniimg  field, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  impro\e  ihc  iju;;!- 
ny  of  services  tliev  provide. 

One  of  the  fai.  lors  contributin,?  t.i  the 
success  of  the  Federal  lamily  planning  pro- 
gram has  undoubtedly  been  the  Five-Year 
Plan  c.iUed  for  by  P.L.  91-572,  This  Plan  and 
the  annual  reports  submitted  to  Congress 
ouilmiiig  progress  toward  fuliilling  its  ob- 
jectives have  made  possible  Congressional 
evaluation  of  existing  policies  and  practices 
m  the  field,  and  determination  of  the  need 
for  new  ones.  However  the  Commit lee  wishes 
to  note  with  dissatisfaction  that  the  Plan 
and  reports  ha\e  lacked  the  information 
needed  to  delineate  the  actual  measures  to  be 
taken  to  fulfill  the  Plan's  objectives,  and 
have  always  been  submitted  late.  The  reports 
have  also  failed  to  specify  what  new  Initia- 
tives are  planned  to  provide  services  to  the 
large  number  of  low  and  marginal  income 
families   currently    unable    to   obtain    them. 

.Another  area  of  difTiculty  in  Federal  sup- 
port for  family  planning  services  comes  from 
a  new  Federal  emphasis  on  seeking  third- 
party  payments  for  services  received.  Wlille 
it  is  certainly  reasonable  and  desirable  to 
obtain  all  third-party  reimbursements  ap- 
propriate for  services  provided,  there  is  the 
danger  that  financial  policies  formulated  to 
insure  such  reimbursements  will  limi,.  the 
provision  of  subsidized  family  planning  serv- 
ices to  only  those  persons  receiving  public 
assistance  under  Medicaid.  Should  such  a 
fiscal  policy  emerge,  it  would  restrict  services 
to  only  certain  low-income  persons,  whereas 
the  legislation  requires  that  priority  be  given 
to  all  low-income  persons  and  does  not  limit 
services  to  only  low-income  peis^ons. 

An  issue  which  has  raised  considerable  con- 
troversy is  the  issue  of  informed  consent  In 
connection  with  sterilization  procedures.  The 
title  X  regulations  require  that  all  methods 
of  contraception  be  otTered  in  family  plan- 
ning clinics,  and  medical  opinion  supports 
vasectomies  and  tubal  ligations  as  safe,  effec- 
tive contraceptive  procedures.  New  regula- 
•ions.  issued  by  HEW  in  response  to  a  recent 
decision  by  the  U.S,  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  require  that  projects 
using  Federal  funds  for  nontherapeutic  ster- 


ilizations instruct  legally  competent  candi- 
dates for  the  procedure  of  the  full  nature  of 
the  operation,  its  irreversibility,  and  side  ef- 
fects, and  specifically  inform  them  in  writing 
that  a  decision  not  to  be  sterilized  will  not 
result  iii  the  denial  or  withdrawal  of  any 
other  benefits  to  which  the  candidate  is  en- 
titled. The  regulations  in  addition,  in  re- 
sponse to  sugge,stions  made  by  the  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Special  Subcommiltee 
ou  Human  Resources,  require  a  72-ho\ir 
period  to  lapse  between  the  time  the  patient 
voluntarily  gi\es  formal  consent  to  be  steri- 
lized and  the  time  the  procedure  K  per- 
formed. 

Recent  reports  of  violations  or  lack  of 
hnowledge  of  these  regulations  liavc  laised 
nuestions  about  the  effectiveness  oi  H.E.W. 
implementation  of  those  regnlations  and  i's 
a^tnities  to  oversee  compliance.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources  has  brought  the  Committees  con- 
cerns ill  tins  regard  to  the  attention  o:  the 
Secretary  in  a  letter  urging  that  ( 1  i  emer- 
gency steps  be  taken  to  bring  the  regulations 
to  tlie  attention  of  every  hospital  and  ob- 
stetrician throughout  tlie  nation;  (2)  all 
•State  rjfficials  responsible  for  admii.isicring 
any  family  planning  pro;c-rams  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  coming  into  contact 
with  pi'ograms  supported  under  ti'ie  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  be  cou; acted 
immediately  by  appropriate  HKW  ollicials  to 
ensure  ihey  aie  fully  aware  of  the  leguia- 
tlcn3  •"lid  ti  sectire  their  as-lilance  and  co- 
cpcration  in  ensurii^g  complla'ice  v.ithiii  the 
,state;  (3)  the  Department  immediately  in- 
stitute a  nationwide  surveillance  program 
through  the  Center  lor  Communica'ilc  Di^- 
pa,se  to  inonitcr  compliance  with  the  rcLUhi- 
lions:  and  (4)  the  Departme'.t  move 
promptly  to  improve  and  issue  reguiaHons 
governing  sterilization  procedures. 

Guidelines  establishing  a  moratorium  on 
Federal  support  for  Rterilization  of  persons 
under  21,  or  otherwi-^e  legally  incapable  of 
giving  informed  consent,  remain  in  cilcct. 

Anotlier  policy  which  lias  given  liic  to 
concern  in  some  sectors  is  that  of  consolida- 
tion of  small  grants  under  one  '  r.inbrella' 
grantee,  mentioned  above.  Tills  policy 
evolved  with  the  transfer  of  many  small 
GEO  clinics  to  HEW.  and  was  an  attempt  to 
streamline  the  management  of  the  clinics 
and  to  reduce  costs.  In  most  cases,  clinics 
were  consolidated  under  the  existing  HEW 
grantees,  which  were  either  health  depart- 
ments or  private  nonprofit  coordinating 
councils.  With  the  completion  of  the  GEO 
transfers  during  fiscal  year  1974,  only  mini- 
mal further  consolidation  should  be  under- 
taken by  HEW, 

Gn  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  does 
support  HEW's  intention  to  stress  greater 
integration  of  comprehensive  family  plan- 
ning services  into  other  healtli  care  settings 
such  as  neighborhood  health  and  migrant 
health  centers.  This  move  was  initiated — in 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to 
make  family  planning  services  widely  avail- 
able— because  it  was  felt  that  other  ambula- 
tory health  service  programs  funded  by  HEW 
did  not  provide  a  sufficient  range  of  family 
planning  medical  and  social  services  to  their 
clients.  The  new  policy  also  highlights  the 
preventive  health  nature  of  family  planning 
services  and  the  value  of  such  services  as  an 
integial  part  of  ambulatory  health  care, 

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

In  considering  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram conducted  under  the  1970  Act  the  Com- 
mittee was  generally  impressed  that  it  has 
v.  orked  very  well  and  on  the  whole  has  simply 
extended  the  title  X  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations through  fiscal  year  1976  with  a 
modest  increase  in  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated.  Several  sections  of  the  pres- 
ent law  were  viewed  as  needing  strengthening 
and  clarification,  and  are  therefore  amended 
substantially.  The  Increased  authorizations. 


amendments,  and  other  Conimiucp  concern^ 

are  di.scussed  below, 

In'-rcascn  in  AuthoTir.at;on^  nf  Approjniut.m"' 

The  extension  of  the  family  plaiiinng  .'■er^  - 
ice-5  project  grant  program  for  two  more  ye;  's 
indicates  the  high  regard  with  which  the 
Committee  views  the  accomplishments  of 
this  program  in  providing  excellent  f.iinlly 
planning  services  to  mere  than  a  total  of  3 
nnllion  women  in  the  United  States,  lliis 
program  must  continue  to  increar-e  it--  ca- 
pacliy  to  assist  all  who  watit  and  need  sucii 
:-ci\ici-,  .-,0  they  can  successfully  plan  ih^ir 
faiiiilies  and  avoid  unwanted  pregnancies, 

Thcrc-iore,  the  Comniittec  has  authcoi-ed 
■''-0  niillioii  for  ft'cal  \e:ir  1975  and  >>175 
I'lOlion  for  fiscal  year  197G  for  the  continua- 
iioii  fiiii  expansion  of  the  program  under  iho 
.^ct.  this  is  an  additional  antliorizailon  n! 
s.iS  million  and  $50  million,  respecti>  civ. 
abocc  tlie  funding  level  of  ,$125  million  avail- 
T'blc  this  year  for  obMgatirn  after  tlie  release 
of  tornicrly  inipotinded  fund-.  The  Comniii- 
tce  h:i;  provided  thi-  additional  author!' y  so 
tbat  .qjjiroximately  400.000  new  patients  may 
lie  provided  with  family  pKuming  -services 
c.'h  Near,  bringing  the  total  numtser  served 
i\v  oigani>.ed  programs  and  otiier  reaouice-, 
lissvtming  current  levels  of  crmniiiments  are 
inaiiitained.  to  5  million  individuals  by  tiie 
c  I'd  o:  nfcal  year  1970'. 

i.-^ir  other  parts  of  the  program  liie  Cmn- 
iiiitiee  has  chosen  to  authorize  approprin-if.n 
nf  riie  amounts  which  the  Five-Year  Plan 
■h.iws  as  needed  and  capable  of  effective  ex- 
penditure, 'llie  unused  .State  formula  gran: 
auiliority  has  not  been  reauihoruied.  'lie 
\arious  authorii'at  ions  of  approijnai  ic^n-  ..ic 
:iov  I'  in  tiic  cost  e.-^tiniates  table. 

I  lie  rive-Year  Plan  for  carrying  ou;  ti;e 
ni.'.iidaic  of  tiic  1970  Act  estimated  nec'ded 
F'.''leral  t'Xijeudituies  for  population  resear  ii 
:.i  $75  .nillion  fcr  fiscal  year  1973,  $100  miUio  ; 
lor  fiscal  year  1974.  and  $125  million  for  fisca' 
vear  1975.  However,  due  to  budget  stringe;  - 
cies  and  executive  impoundment  of  fuiKb, 
1  he  pro.i-'raiii  has  consistently  remained  at  tiic 
-•^iscal  year  1972  funding  level  of  about  s40 
iiullion  until  this  fiscal  year.  The  Commit;(e 
lias  thus  revised  funding  authorization  levels 
for  the  program  in  order  to  reflect  the  pres- 
ent capacity  of  the  field  to  expand  and  absorb 
incieased  funds  over  the  next  two  ii,-.  a! 
\  ears. 

In  view  of  the  $51  million  level  of  HEW 
p.\penditiires  for  population  research  pro- 
grams ill  fiscal  year  1974.  the  Comniitiee  be- 
lieves that  $60  million  can  be  u^ed  uj,t-:\- 
and  clfectively  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  pro- 
poses to  enable  the  program  to  return  to  or- 
cierly  growth  in  fiscal  year  1976  by  increasir.g 
he  inriiorization  to  $75  million. 

A)ncvdmcnts  to  rcsearcli   outhori!'/ 

The  present  law  in  section  1004  pro\  idi  , 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
and  contracts  for  research  in  the  biomedical. 
contraceptive  development,  behavioral,  and 
i.Mogram  implementation  fields  related  to 
lamily  planning  and  population. 

However,  appropriations  in  the  pa-,t  under 
this  section  have  provided  for  support  of 
only  operational  research  activities  in  the 
field  of  family  planning.  Population  resear,  h 
has  been  conducted,  directly  and  through 
contracts  and  grants,  by  the  Center  for 
Population  Research  in  tiie  National  In---i- 
tute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Deveioj)- 
ment.  Research  areas  with  which  the  Center 
is  concerned  are  development  and  niKlica: 
evaluation  of  contraceptives,  human  atid 
animal  reproductive  biology,  behavioral  s-i- 
ence.s.  and  social  sciences,  including  demog- 
raphy. Appropriations  for  these  activities 
have  been  made  under  the  general  authority 
pi-ovided  by  section  301  of  the  PHS  Act. 
rather  than  the  specific  authority  of  sectioti 
1004.  They  have  been  conducted  within  the 
facilities  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
nnd  by  grants  and  contracts  to  univcr-,itifs. 
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research   Init.tutions.  and  ether  private  or 
piiijlic  entities. 

The  amended  section  1001  clarifies  earlier 
Congrec^^lonjl  Intent  to  provide  specific 
luTiding  under  title  X  of  the  PH3  Act  for  the 
sttidy  of  biomedical  and  behavioral  ajpoct^ 
of  pop»!latlon  and  population  ^Towth;  the 
mveitigat.on  of  new  cntraceptlve  drugs  ar.d 
cievices;  and  the  conduct  of  operational  re- 
ie.irch  as  it  relates  to  the  implementation  c: 
family  planning  scrvl  e  programs.  Thus,  a 
.^pecitlo  requirement  has  been  added  to  .sec- 
tion 1004  that  It  rather  than  section  301.  ije 
U'^ed  for  all  family  planning  research  In  or- 
der to  lucrea.se  prc^riini  accountabilltv  and 
iuieTration  -.nidtr  the  Deputy  As-i.stant  .'Sec- 
relary  fnr  Popul.itirn  Affairs  and  to  en'our- 
nye  pro:rani  growth.  R^TOsnizini;  that,  with 
the  e>;ceptlon  of  family  plnnniiiK  operational 
research,  much  of  tne  authorized  population 
re.?earrh  i.s  conducted  by  sc.eiitists  m  the  fa- 
ciUHes  of  the  National  Insiitutrs  oi  Health. 
t!i©  Committee  ha.s  provided,  through  ti..e 
amended  section.  authDrily  fnr  the  Secretary 
to  cotiduct  re.-vejirch  as  well  as  make  crants 
and  ent^r  into  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate entitles  and  indiMdnaH  for  the  conduct 
of  such  research. 

The  requirement  that  research  In  human 
reproduction  and  population  dynamics  be 
supported  under  the  .specific  atithorltv  cre- 
ated by  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice .^'t  i-j  intended  to  foster  the  program  ac- 
countability and  vNlbllitv  of  these  actlvltle'; 
and  to  Increu'^e  i-.x)rdniatinn  aiuontt  all  uu- 
tlioriile'i  in  title  X  and  rehited  proi;ra!ns  in 
HE  W.  and  other  Federal  n^encle.^  and  de- 
p.irtmt-nts  rhrouyh  the  Otflce  of  the  UepiUy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  AffHlri, 
With  population  research  a  clearly  identiU- 
nijle  Item  in  the  budget.  Conercss  will  Ije 
h«-tter  able  to  moniior  the  {)i-ogress  and 
ti'owth  of  the  pros,Tarn. 

While  population  research  and  faniil'.- 
pl.inninii  .services  research  will  continue  to 
be,  respectively,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Center  for  Population  Research  and  the 
Health  Services  Administration,  the  Deputy 
As?lstaiU  Secretary  for  Population  Affairs 
«i!l  continue  to  coordinate  these  activities 
and  Will  report,  through  the  Secretary,  to 
Congre'is  on  the  results  of  these  activities 
iV3  provided  in  the  propo.sed  section   1009 

>.\MILY    PLANNING    3-YKAS    PLAN 

llie  Far.iily  Plaoinnf;  and  Population  Re- 
l^earch  Act  of  1970  (PL.  91-572)  called  for 
the  development  of  a  plan,  which  would  set 
forth  the  objectives  of  the  Federal  popula- 
tion re.search  and  family  planning  pro^jrams 
and  for  the  training  of  the  necessary  man- 
power for  such  protT.inis.  Tlint  law  recjulred 
the  Five-Year  Plan  to  indicate,  on  a  pro- 
jected annual  or  other  calendar  basis,  in 
quantitative  term.--,  the  specific  objectives  to 
be  reached  In  such  periods  in  fulflJIin^ 
the    goals   of    the    Five-Year   Plan. 

The  Act,  required  BubinLs.siou  of  the  Fi'. c- 
Year  Plan  to  Cont;re.-3  sl.K  months  after  en- 
actment of  PL.  91-572  and  of  annual  prop;- 
ress  n-pnrts  each  January  1  thereafter  set- 
ting forth  the  de:;rte  to  which  objective, 
were  achieved  iot  tb.e  preceding  fiscal   yenr. 

The  Committee  h.is  repealed  this  section 
and  inserted  the  pii«n  provisions  Into  a  new 
section  1009  added  to  PH3  title  X.  These 
provl.sions  have  been  amended  to  provide 
that  an  updated  .ind  revised  Five-Year  Plan 
be  submitted  not  later  than  four  months 
after  the  cloce  of  each  fiscal  year,  rather 
than  the  simple  chronicle  of  a  record  of 
achievement  which  had  been  required  pre- 
viously under  the  annual  protjiess  report 
provision. 

The  Committee  believes  planning  should 
be  a  continuous  process  and  that  this  hold.s 
especially  true  In  the  rapidlv  changing  fields 
of  populotlon  research  and  family  plan- 
nlHK.  Thus,  a  continuous  update  and  ro- 
vlaJou  of  the  plan  is  required  to  reflect  the 
prev^iilini,'    and    anticipated    role    of   family 


planniiit;  within  the  context  of  the  total 
health  s.v:,tein.  and  prtvailiiig  and  antici- 
pated <  luu.ges  resulting  from  behavioral,  bio- 
medical, and  social  research  In  the  popu- 
lation Held,  llie  Committee  recognizes  that 
publ;.'  attitudes  towards  faniilv  plannim;. 
for  e.xampie,  have  measurablv  chiin^.'ed  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Famil'v  I'lanniiiy  and 
Population  Research  Act  of  I!t70,  due  in  sub- 
stantial part  to  the  Federal  activities  au- 
thorized by  the  Act.  and  believes  that  these 
changes  must  be  rellected  in  the  Plan  us 
it  Is  updated  each  year. 
_  The  Committfe  Intends  tliat  the  mkI  Flve- 
Ye.ir  Plan  and  its  sub.-eqiient  revisions  .spo- 
•  ■.iically  .iddress  and  asse.ss  the  availability 
and  adequacy  of  the  pioviiion  of  family  plan- 
ning services  for  the  general  population,  and 
identify  the  deliclcncles  in  the  provision  ol 
icivlces  to  certain  groups  or  subi'roup.-i. 
Wiinm  Ibis  context,  the  p!an  and  each  an- 
mtrtl  iipd.tte  should  delineate  which  services 
needs  lun  and  .should  be  met  b;-  organized 
progr.ii.is  geiier.illy.  and  which  sirvice  needs 
I  an  be  met  under  this  title  and  under  other 
l.itt.s  for  which  the  Secret.iry  has  respon.sl- 
bility  Both  tlie  research  atid  ."^ervlce  plans 
fihoiild  be  deoigiied  to  provide  Congres-s  with 
projected  timetables  to  meet  their  stated 
fcoals.  including  the  Federal  funding  pro- 
Jectlonj  for  title  X,  and  for  other  laws  for 
v.hlrh  the  Secretary  has  n:;ponsibllitle.s. 
v.hich  are  necessary  for  the  achievement  ol 
the  ohjeolives. 

The  Committee  exprere-  displeasure  that 
H.E.VV.  has  failed  to  meet  Its  January  1  dend- 
!i(ie.s  for  plan  Rubniis>.lon  in  the  past.  and. 
in  coiiJornian:e  with  the  alms  of  Cont-'res- 
..loiial  budget  reform,  the  reported  bill  re- 
qi-lres  that  the  ne\l  plan  tind  Its  snbsequ'-nt 
rpvi.%:of.<i  be  submitted  to  Congre-s  not  later 
than  four  month-;  after  ihe  end  of  ea^li  fiscal 
ypar  The  Iinport.".uce  of  the  plan  being  sub- 
niiticd  in  fi'jcordanto  wuh  Uiln  sthedide  has 
been  inlensilfled  by  enactmotit  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Tmpoiindinent  Control 
Act  of  1071  (Public  L.-.W  93-n44)  which  re- 
quires leyl.slatlon  iuuhorl,-l;if:  appropriations 
in  the  succeeding  fi.'-.cal  ver>r  to  be  rep<irted 
to  the  floor  of  both  Houses  ol  Cont.ress  by 
May  15  prior  to  the  commencement  r^f  such 
fiscal  year  (under  that  Act  nio'ed  to  Octo- 
ber 1)  In  order  to  meet  the  deadline,  the 
Congres:  ional  Committees  mu.'-r  have  the  In- 
formation contaltied  In  the  plan  before  them 
in  ample  time  to  give  full  consideration  to 
any  changes  In  legislation  which  mny  be 
necc imitated  by  Infurniatlon  contained  In  the 
plan. 

The  Conimltlee  recopni.'es  that  the  t.u- 
lhori?aUon  under  the  present  bill  is  for  iv  o 
■  ear.s  dttnition  and  that  the  pl.-in  cal'ed  lor 
covers  a  five  year  span.  Thus,  the  plan  should 
lie  specific  for  the  ve.irs  in  which  the  au- 
thori/atlon  npplles  and  genev.ti  for  the  yeai-.<i 
beyond.  The  general  portion  should  present 
e.lternattves  for  conjirieration  hv  Congress  in 
the  fonnttlatlon  of  sound  poller  In  the  fields 
of  family  planning  and  popula'ion  resenrch 
with  suggested  nuthorlzatlons  of  approprin- 
tions  for  the  alternatives.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  present  bill  to  set  up  a  planning 
piocess  In  which  measurement  of  success 
will  be  simple  statistics  on  numbers  of  peo- 
ple served.  There  should  he  a  substantive 
status  report  with  comparl=ons  of  achieve- 
ments against  objectives  estal)ll-^hed  for  the 
fiscal  year  In  question  Should  objectives 
chan<:e  between  the  tiine  the  plan  was 
draftea  and  the  time  the  report  is  developed, 
such  chanu-es  and  the  reasons  therefor 
shotild  be  explained. 

VoUtntarp  ParticipaHon  autl  Iiifnrv.rd  Con- 
sent 
With  the  enac'ment  of  th.e  Family  Pl.ui- 
nlng  ai'.d  Populatlmt  Research  Act  of  ]|)70 
(Public  Law  91  572).  Congre-is  provided  ex- 
plicit directions  (In  the  ne.v  title  X  added 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  to  guar- 
antee that  partlcipatif)!!  In  the  program  be 


entirely  voluntary  and  free  from  any  form 
ol  co?rcion  or  pressure.  Voluntary  participa- 
tloii   ha.s  remained   a   basic  premise  of  pro- 
grams  supported   by    title   X   funds   and   by 
other  I'iws   tor   vvhlca   the  .Sticretary  bus  rc'- 
ppon.^ibllity.  The  Committee  contiiuKs  to  re- 
qu.rc    that   parltclpai Ion    Ijy   any   ladividtiu: 
in  iiie  program  is  to  be  voluntary  and  free  c.i 
lompulsiun  or  coercion  of  any  kind,  and  that 
no  person  will  be  required  to  receive  lainily 
planning  .strvnes  or  intormauon   under  the 
Act  as  a  pterequisue  to  elif,ib.lily  for  or  rc- 
reipi-  of  aii.v  otiier  service.-,,  a-..>istai.ce.  or  i.i- 
foima  ion.  The  Committee  believes  that  ap- 
jiropriRte    imornied    consent   sliould    be   ob- 
tvuiied  from  each  person  and  that  ihe  ba.-io 
tlements  of   ii-lormed  conseiu  sliall   iiiclude 
in    a  lair  cxpliuiation  of  the  procedures  to 
Ije   lollowed.    iiickidiiig   an    idem  ifi.ation   ri 
n-.y  v^hich  a:e  txpti  inuM:il;    \2\    a  de--.np- 
tion  of  any  attendant  dL-,coinfovts  and  ri,-.:-:s 
reasonably  to  b:'  e.xjjccted;    iJ)   a  liur  e>p!>t- 
Jiation  of  the  likely  results  should  the  proce- 
dure fail;    [\)    n  description  ol   any   beneuts 
reasoiiablv  to  be  expected,  lo)  a  d:scIo^,uie  ol 
!;i-.y  approprla'e  allernalive  methods  or  pro- 
ceduiTs  that  miglu  be  advantat/eous;    (Oi   sui 
o'fur  to  answer  any  inquiries  concerning  the 
procedures;  and   (7)   an  Instruction  that  liir- 
s.ibjci  t  is  free  either  lo  decline  entrance  iiitu 
n  project  or  to  withdraw  his  or  her  consent 
and  t.i  di.icontir.iie  p.ulicipalion  in  the  pnij- 
ect  or  activity  at  any  time  without  prej  ;- 
dicing  future  care.  The  Cominittee  believe, 
that  these  guldeliiie.s  n.ust  be  ap:i!ieLi  vviih 
re;^ard  lo  the  p\ovisio;i  of  any  medi.al  pro- 
teti'irc  or  servn.e.  and  in  connect, on  \MlIi  the 
participation   of   a   patient    in   any   rc-,earch 
piogrn!ii  authoii.^ed  under  the  provisions  of 
\n\  •  X  ol  I'uljlie  Health  Service  Ac::. 
Grant  Consolidation 
ihe  oi-igiii.il  title  X  legislation  authortzc.i 
l\vo  ftiiiding  mechanisms  for  the  support  of 
family  p'anning   programs:    a   pro  ert   grant 
program  of  direct  assistance  to  local  publi? 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  a  progr.ini 
of  grants  to  state  heiilth  aeencies.  on  a  for- 
mula  basis,    to   enable    tlu-m    to   assist    lor;iI 
programs    in    planni'ig    for.    and    d  ■liver;ni; 
family  planning  service^.   HFIW  did   rot  re- 
quest any  funds  for  the  formula  grant  aii- 
thorily  m  Its  lirst  tliree  vears  and  according- 
ly, the  Congress  let  the  authority  lapse  in  tlie 
I'ublic  Heal'h  Services  Fxfen>lon  Act  of  1973. 
Pew  state   health   agencies   have   made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  a=snintng  a  .stronger  rolo 
in  the  provision  of  effective  administrative, 
planning    and    technical    assistance    support 
to  locTl  programs 

The  ;iumber  of  full-time  .<taie  heal'li 
frtencv  ndtniuistrative  persoiuicl  nsslL-ned  to 
family  pi. inning  has  remained  almost  con- 
stant for  the  past  three  year.-,  and  Is  far  b;!  \v 
what  the  HKW  Five  Year  Plan  I'selt  iiul:- 
r.-xte.^  I.s  iippropriiUc 

In  ext-.ndlng  the  project  grant  program. 
Hie  Committee  is  mindful  of  tliese  facts  and 
intends  that  HEW  mu  t  continue  to  have 
direct  respon.sibility  for  th.e  n.onif/rmg  of  lo- 
cal jirojects.  t'.ie  provision  of  techni'-al  assl.-t- 
ance  and  training,  as  needed,  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  between  prfijects  T  here  niiiv 
be  circumstances  whicii  variant  the  con- 
s.ilidittion  oC  the  ppplications  of  local  Rr:\ii- 
tees  u  ithln  specific  commtniities.  v.here  thi:r 
progr.ims  may  be  better  co  irdiinitcd  as  a  re- 
sult, or  gain  certain  cost  benefiLs  tlirou;ii 
.^haling  of  oppvniional  cost.s.  Wiun  any  sucii 
ron.solidation  is  undertaken,  however,  it  is 
imperative  that  it  takes  place  at  the  com- 
inunily  level,  that  it  be  undertaken  only 
with  the  agreement  and  participation  of  all 
allocted  program^-,  that  no  one  a'-tency  be  in 
a  position  to  determine  or  unduly  influence 
llie  alkxaiion  ot  re.  ouroes  to  oilier  poten- 
tial family  planning  pi\;vider.i,  that  all  po- 
tential providers  be  able  to  participate  In  the 
basic  policies  governing  the  implementation 
of  the  grant,  and  that  HEW  provide  adequate 
re-,o'irr.es  to   fos'er  a  nu'anini,-ful,  progratu- 
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matlc  cousolidatiou  and  coordination.  A  sys- 
tematic attempt  by  HEW  to  consolidate  local 
project  grants  under  tlie  control  of  state 
ai;eucies  and  to  sliiit  a  large  part  of  the  ad- 
niiiiistrraive  responsibilities  and  of  the  de- 
c'^ions  r,s  to  re.source  alloc.nions  to  these 
Ktate  agencies  would  be  cotrrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  law. 

Tlie  Coninilitec  believe.s  tlie  objective 
<;. undated  in  the  third  progress  report  on 
tlie  Five-Year  Plan  submitted  in  April,  1974 
1  ■ionsoliddtlng  projects  to  encourage  State 
ii(.eiicles  to  take  respoii-sibility  fur  grants  ad- 
ministration and  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
e.onomies  of  .^cale  .  .  .")  I.s  In  direct  op- 
pasition  to  the  project  gra:  v  approach  au- 
lUorii;ed  by  lule  X. 

Ill  addition,  the  Conimittee  notes  \v:,ii  dis- 
approval the  statement  made  in  the  docu- 
ments released  10  the  prest:  February  3,  1075. 
by  H.E.VV.  accompanying  the  announcement 
ot  the  li.-cdl  year  1976  budget  that: 

Beginning  lii  1975,  a  number  ot  existing 
family  planning  project  grants  will  be  con- 
solidated and  will  be  awarded  as  single  proj- 
ect grants  made  directly  to  the  State  govern- 
ments rather  tiiaii  directly  to  individual 
grantees.  Tlie  consolidation  will  give  States  a 
greater  opijortunity  to  decrease  administra- 
tive overhead  costs  bince  some  functions 
can  now  be  conducted  centrally  rather  than 
by  each  individual  grantee.  Such  sa\ings  also 
can  help  to  cffsei,  the  propo.-ed  reduction  in 
Federal  funds  for  project  grants. 

The  Committee  believes  that  since  family 
pl.inning  services  projects  are  established  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  residents  of  the  com- 
munity, consolidation  at  the  State  level,  and 
particularly  through  a  State  agency,  would 
place  an  unnecessary  barrier  between  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  and  the  indi- 
viduals it  seeks  to  serve. 

.'Although  the  Committee  believes  that 
strict  adherence  to  tlie  directions  la  this  Re- 
port would  limit  the  necessity  or  applicabil- 
ity of  such  procedures,  the  Committee  does 
approve  the  written  assurance  made  in  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Leg- 
l.-lation,  Stephen  Kurzman,  of  May  31,  1974, 
to  Senator  Cranston,  the  Clialrinan  of  the 
Special  Subcomniiiiee  on  Human  Resources, 
with  respect  to  certain  kinds  of  consolidation 
activities,  as  follows: 

3.  In  the  future,  prior  to  the  final  sign  off 
in  the  regional  office  of  any  grants  awarded 
which  would  further  consolidate  family  plan- 
ning projects,  the  Regional  Healtli  Adminis- 
trator would  advise  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  his  plan  to  award  a  cousolidated 
grant,  giving  tlie  Office  of  Population  Affairs 
opportunity  to  review  the  decision  and  com- 
ment on  it;  tfie  opportunity  to  review  does 
not  give  authority  to  override  the  Regional 
Health  Administrator's  decision  prior  to  his 
sign  off; 

4.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  would 
continue  to  have  the  authority  to  override 
such  a  consolidation  after  the  fact  if  it  was 
determined  to  be  unwarranted. 

Program  Staffing 

llie  Committee  believes  that  the  clear  Hue 
of  authority,  under  the  Act,  between  the 
Deptity  Assistant  Secretary  for  Population 
Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Population  Affairs 
and  family  planning  services  and  research 
ppograma  hare  become  eroded  and  blurred 
despite  statutory  requirements.  The  massive 
reorgaiiizatlons  'whlcli  have  occurred  within 
H.E.W.,  both  at  the  national  and  regional 
levels,  and  the  reassignment  of  specialized 
staffs  to  general  and  often  multitudinous 
responsibilities  have  resulted  in  a  situation 
which  threatens  the  accountability  that 
■should  stem  from  line  authority. 

It  is  Imperative  that  In  each  region.  In 
the  Health  Services  Administration,  and  in 
the  Office  of  Population  Affairs,  there  be 
sufficient,  fnll-tlme,  specialized  staff  assigned 
solely  to  monitor,  evaluate,  and  assist  pro- 
grams on  an  ongoing  ba.s!s.  Tlie  Committee 


directs  that  a  minimum  of  one  senior  staff 
be  assigned  solely  to  this  program  In  each 
region  and  that,  when  warranted  (by  size, 
workload,  program  and  fiscal  responsibilities 
of  the  Individual  region),  they  be  supple- 
mented by  additional  full-time  .specialized 
staff. 

Katior.'X!    Rci.>orting   S/fstetn    /or   l-a'nl\y 
Planning  Scrvicts 

The  Committee  has  added  language  to  the 
law  mandating  tlie  continuation  and  im- 
provement of  the  National  Reporting  Sys- 
tem for  Family  Planning  Services.  The  ex- 
i.-jtence  of  this  reporting  system  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  program  to  develop  rapid- 
ly In  an  accctjntable  way.  Not  only  Iv.s  it 
facilitated  program  development  and  man- 
agement but  it  has  also  made  Iv  possible  to 
monitor  the  types  and  amounts  of  services 
rendered,  and  the  financial  and  social  chnr- 
acterlstics  of  those  served.  The  purpose  ol 
the  System  is  twofold:  to  provide  national 
statistical  data,  and  to  provide  statlsUcal 
data  for  clinic,  project,  and  agency  manage- 
ment and  evaluation.  The  System's  output 
could  be  improved  to  provide  local  project 
administrators  more  useful  and  timely  in- 
formation, and  HEW  Is  urged  to  make  such 
modifications  and  to  provide  the  resources 
to  finance  them.  It  is  imperative  for  the 
Secretary  to  mandate  that  other  depart- 
mental reporting  systems  for  family  plan- 
ning services  (such  as  for  Medicaid  and  titles 
IV-A  and  XX  family  planning  services)  be 
developed  and  be  compatible  with  the 
NBSPPS.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  the 
National  Reporting  System,  HEW  has  yet  to 
develop  an  agency-wide  system  which  is 
capable  of  providing  the  Congress  with  un- 
duplicated  counts  of  services  given  and  ac- 
curate expenditure  reports.  The  Committee 
expects  this  deficiency  to  be  collected 
promptly. 

Econo)nic  Kondiscriviination 

It  is  the  Committee's  belief  that  the  health, 
social,  and  economic  benefits  of  family 
planning  to  both  Individuals  and  to  our 
society  warrant  a  program'  approach  which 
guarantees  that  a  person's  economic  status 
shall  not  be  a  deterrent  to  obtaining  and 
utilizing  services.  It  has  accordingly  added 
language  to  express  this  Intent,  There  is 
evidence  that  HEW  has  occasionally  adopted 
a  contrary  approach.  Although  the  Com- 
mittee supports  a  genuine  effort  to  strengthen 
the  participation  of  Medicaid  and  other 
third-party  reimbursement  mechanisms  in 
the  financing  of  family  planning  and  other 
health  program.? — the  current  financial  poli- 
cies pursued  by  the  Department — in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  programs  self-sustaining,  the 
Committee  Is  concerned  that  such  an  effort 
could  limit  the  provision  of  subsidized  fam- 
ily planning  services  only  to  public  assistance 
and  Medicaid  recipients.  Such  a  policy  would 
make  It  Impossible  for  family  planning  to 
assist  Individuals  and  couples  to  avoid  the 
dependency  that  often  results  from  invol- 
untary pregnancy. 

An  additional  by-product  of  such  a  policy 
could,  If  sufficient  safeguards  are  not  insti- 
tuted, be  the  application  of  a  means  test  to 
determine  ability  to  pay  for  services  should 
there  Ix  no  third-party  coverage.  The  Com- 
mittee directs  that  guidelines  be  developed 
which  would  state  that  any  collection  of 
personal  financial  Information,  while  permis- 
sible for  research  puipoees.  shaU  not  be  used 
to  deny  access  to  services.  The  requirement 
that  low-Income  Individuals  be  given  pri- 
ority for  services  can  effectively  be  met  by 
locating  projects  In  areas  where  significant 
ntmibers  of  persons  are  in  need  of  title  X 
services  by  virtue  of  lack  of  Income  or  the 
inaccessibility  of  services. 

The  Federal  fan^y  planning  effort  must 
serve  not  only  the  poorest  of  the  poor  but 
also  persons  of  marginal  low  Income  lor  whom 
the  cost  of  preventive  services  Is  a  particular 
burden  as  well  as  all  persons  who  for  eco- 


nomic or  other  reasons  have  difTiculty  in  o;j- 
taining  the  services  they  need  and  w  ant , 

Family  planning  services  are  vital  prc- 
\  eii'-lve  health  services  and,  thou^; ii  w  idcl; 
available  to  the  majority  of  Americans  wh  > 
are  not  poor,  may  not  be  accessible  to  ecc- 
noirncally  Its.^  fortunate  individuals.  Fjmlly 
planniitg  services,  as  defined  in  this  at.iend- 
nient,  u.u.-.u  be  made  available  tlirouuh  f 
-.anety  of  delivery  systems  designed  to  ser\e 
iow-inconie  perbons.  The  Committee  en- 
courages ilie  u~e  of  funas  otherwise  author- 
ized b>  this  bin  for  the  provision  of  fsmllv 
pluniHiig  services,  not  only  In  speci.iltv 
c'liii  s.  oUt,  where  ^uch  facilities  do  no 
e:l.->r  or  are  unpractical,  lu  entitles  devoted 
to  eomprelif  n>!ve  health  care  for  low -Income 
families. 

The  Cor.nnii'ee   believes  that   coiiiprolie.i- 
sive  health  cue  programs,  particularly  those 
coinci Jied  with  maternal  health,  should  In- 
clude family  planning  in  the  ser\ices  thcv 
routinely    provide,    and    stresses    that    1'     ; 
e.Ntential    tha*    there    be    close    coordinau  .  ■ 
and.  whenever  possible,  integration  of  f.ti  ■. 
i!y  i-'lanning  .service.5  into  all  general  he.il!: 
e.ire  programs.  In  addition,  the  Coniinitiei 
believes  that  family  planning  services  unde, 
title   X    generally   are   most   elTectively   pr.>- 
vidcd   ill  a   general  health  setting  and  tl.. 
encouragt-.     coordination     and     integral  ii:. 
into    all    ;,:Murams    otTerjne    general    heal". 
care. 

The  Conniiitieo  further  believes  that  n   1 
e:4;,ential  that  family  planning  services  pr-.^- 
grams  provide  an  opportunity  for  active  p.ii- 
tlcipation    of    representatives    of   the    cii.- 
munity    in    tlie    policy-making    decision.-    . 
each  pro.;r.ini. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi-e:,ident.  1k,\\ 
much  tin-.e  do  I  ha\e  remaining'.' 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty - 
tlirec  miniite.s. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ihank  my  rankui^ 
Reyubncau  member  'Mr.  Schweiklk 
for  illuminating  these  thoughts  on  thi.> 
important  provision.  We  have  attempted 
to  work  with  the  administration's  con- 
cerns. 'VV'e  recognize  that  there  has  lo  be 
an  administrati%'e  tightening  up  of  tlie^e 
programs,  and  I  would  say  tliis  bill 
aocomplLshes  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  aii  amendment  10 
the  desk  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnusoni,  M.. 
Javits.  and  niyself . 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tiie 
amendment  will  be  stat€d. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clc;!; 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sl: 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  291  tnsert  between  l;ne»  8  and  9 
ti.e  following: 

NATION Al,    Hr.AI.TH    SERVICE    CORPS 

Sec.  265A.  Section  329  of  the  Public  Hea'.:i; 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  254b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(J)  notwiUistandiag  the  provisions  oi  ai-y 
other  law  or  any  regulation  issued  there- 
under, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  may  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1975,  recruit,  employ,  and  assl':n 
health  profe.^&kmals  as  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  SeiTlce  Corps:  ProLided.  Tli.t 
at  no  time  dturlng  such  fiscal  year  may  the 
total  number  of  individuals  serving  as  field 
assignees  in  th»  N&Uonal  Health  Service 
Corpe  exceed  five  hundred  and  fiXty  one. ". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit tliL'^   amendment  today  on  behalf 
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oi  my  close  liiends  and  colleagues  Stn- 
Hto'.>  Magnuson.  Javits,  and  my.-elf.  Tliu-. 
simple  but  necessary  amendment  w:.l 
permit  Uie  orderly  and  absolutely  e^.-^eii- 
M.'l  expansion  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Conxs  during  this  fiscal  vpar.  The 
hi;;c  authority  for  the  Corps  exi/ued 
L -t  June  along  with  the  re;4  of  the 
health  manpower  legislation.  Accoidint;- 
ly.  the  funding  for  tlie  Corps  is  contained 
in  tiie  continuing  resolution  which  limits 
tlie  Corps'  field  strencth  to  the  fiscal 
year  1974  level  of  405  positior.-.  The 
planned  expan.^ion  oi  the  Corps  lor  fl>c•.^l 
%eiir  1975  recjuires  iluil  thi^  ceiliiii:;  b«> 
mm  eased  by  146  to  a  total  of  ")''l  Tnat 
1-.  all  I  Ins  amendment  dots  T!.:s  ameiul- 
mei.t  i-<  runsi.-tent  with  the  Depaitir.eiii 
of  Health.  Education,  iind  \\\-lfaie  re- 
cruitment program  tor  the  Corp.N  The 
iimfiidment  do^s  not  require  any  itddi- 
tioral  appropriations  for  tins  fisca!  year 
And  the  amendmeni  m  no  wa*.  prou'dice-. 
tiie  (  on>iderarion  in  the  Con«rt-s  of  the 
.sub.-taniive  rexi.Mons  of  the  he. >  1th  man- 
!>ouer  legislation,  iiuludmg  tl'C  National 
iloiilih  Service  Corjis.  now  uiulorvvav. 

The  .-enior  Senator  Irom  \V.^^hin^:tn;^ 
it\iiially  authored  the  N;>tiO(ial  Health 
Sei"  1' e  Corps  Jegislatiun  5  yen rs  .imo.  As 
chiurmiii!  oi  the  Labor  HE:\V  .\ppropri- 
atioiis  Subioinmitlee.  he  has  been  in- 
.>truiiiental  in  the  growth  of  the  Corps. 
As  c  haiitnan  ul  tl:e  Hf'ii'th  Stibcoir.mii- 
tee  I  have  ahvay.>  !)eeii  a  siioi;;;  sup- 
porter of  the  Corps.  Our  (•oaimitm''iU  to 
t'.-  vitality  and  expan.sion  will  continue. 

La.st  yoar  the  Congres.-;  saw  tit  to  con- 
soler revisions  to  the  Corps'  basic  au- 
thority in  the  context  of  tlie  compie- 
heiisive  health  .manpower  legislation. 
This,  of  course,  made  good  -rn^e  given 
our  interest  in  attempting  to  overcome 
the  fundamental  problem  of  geographic 
maldi.stribution  of  health  profe.s.-ionals. 
197.S  will  be  the  year  in  which  the  Con- 
gre.-s  pas.^es  legislation  wb.ich  for  the 
first  time  will  j-ianificantly  attiuk  this 
problem  Ard  the  National  Health  Ser.- 
ice  Corps  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
meeting  this  problem.  Conscfiuently  I  be- 
lie\e  that  the  Congres-  must  consider 
the  changes  in  the  Corps'  ba.sic  author- 
ity in  the  context  of  its  consideration 
of  the  overall  manpower  program.  This 
i.s  pLM-ticularly  the  case,  if  we  reach  the 
dwi.sion  that  student  aid  tniust  become 
the  principal  mechanism  for  the  funding 
of  health  professions  education  instend 
of  institutional  support. 

The  amendment  we  ha\e  offered  today 
1.S  an  appropriate  stopgap  measure 
wiiich  will  permit  tlK  Corps  to  continue 
without  interruption  or  di.slocation  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  executive  branch  and  particularly 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been.  Is  now.  and  will  continue  to  be 
o'.  erwhelming  bipartisan  support  In  the 
Congress  for  the  Corps.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  Congress  will  ex< 
pect  that  all  of  these  positions  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Corps. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  want  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  urge  the  siQ)- 
port  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


un.inimoas  consent  that  Senator  Mac- 
mson's  statement  in  support  of  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Sr.KTf.ME.NI    bY    SKNAIOiI    MMiM   'ON 

I  offer  this  amendment  fur  myself  and  for 
tUt>  Ch;iiiTOiin  of  the  Health  Sutjcommlltee. 
Spiiritor  Kemiedy. 

Thf  aniendineiil  Sfiialor  Kennedy  and  I 
olTer  IS  Identical  to  S.  fH5  a  bill  ttnit  v  ;• 
juin'ly  iJitrodiiced  on  March  i 

Our  ainendment  is  very  sluirt  nnd  will  — 
I  am  .-.'ire— have  the  suppoit  ot  ihe  eiifiro 
Seurt'r. 

Its  eimrtiucnt  will  ennl>lo  the  NadniiHl 
ffti<lit\  Service  Corp^  to  asMyn  critically 
needed  doctors  and  other  health  per-sonncl 
'o  moif  than  U'o  coininiinllies  thus  snniiii'T 

ir  H  is  not  enacted  then  tlmse  roniniu miles 
uuiy  well  not  get  those  dix'Tors  and  other 
heult ii  per.>ionnel. 

1  he  :.ssiie  is  Just  iha'  clear. 

At.  the  author  ot  the  le'^islnMon  thut  cre- 
ated the  National  HtMlth  Ser\  ue  Corps  and 
as  C'haninan  ol  the  Health  Appropriations 
Siib>i>tu:niiiee.  I  fe>lstri>ngU  that  this  prob- 
ie-n  deserves  onr  qui'  k  action. 

We  lust  cannot  afford  to  let  a  lechnicalitv 
siiuid  between  tho.se  coniminiitie.s  nad  these 

d<ji;t(j!.<<. 

Brietlv— let  ine  explain  how  the  problem 
afiise  and  how  onr  .iniendmeiit  wo'ild  solve  it 

'the  National  H>'alih  Servae  Corjis  .\n'hor- 
l.':iiion  expired  at  the  end  oi  Fiscil  1!<74 

Last  year  a  new  .'Vu'hori/utlon  was  consid- 
ered b\  tile  C  ingress  In  conjunction  with 
Mie  much  broader  and  controver.sial  health 
manpower   bill. 

Tie  C'on'ereiKe  ronnntitee  rhiit  was  con- 
vened last  year  to  consider  that  let-lslatioii 
e,-entirillv  agreed  on  a  new  nni hori/ alioii  lor 
the  forps. 

Howver.  the  conferees  were  unable  to 
re.ich  aKreenient  on  the  broader  iicaltli  nian- 
poi- er  bill.  Conseciiiently  -  no  legislation 
emerged  from  the  conference  and  the  Na- 
tional Health  .Service  Corp.s  was  left  without 
.i.iifhori/alioii 

Without,  authi-ri.'rttion  the  C'oips  is  oper- 
ating under  the  contlmunsi  resolution  II  is  — 
thereiore  limited  to  Us  Fiscal  1974  tield 
slreimtli  of  4f>.5  p<jsltioiis  or  aR.slt;nees. 

Because  of  che  constant  prcxldiiiK  from  the 
C'lU'K'ess,  ihe  Department  of  HEW  has  o>er 
the  past,  several  month.s  earned  out  .m  inten- 
sive and  cpiae  s'.u cessf  111  ret  rtiitinent  pro- 
urn  m 

A.-!  .1  result  of  that  effort  over  200  ph\.si- 
ciaus  and  oMier  health  profe.'wlouat.s  have 
been  leiTMited  and  are  scheduled  for  assign- 
ment (his  snnmicr.  But — and  this  is  the 
critical  point  — the  Corps  VMll  not  be  able  to 
accept  (iiose  new  recruits  tills  summer  nn- 
'.fs.s  Its  current  au'hori/ed  field  position 
.strength  i.s  increased  from  the  405  positions 
ailoued  under  the  Coniinuini;  Resolution  to 
o.Tl  lltat  IS  pieci.sely  what  our  amttidineiit 
.M.iiai  do  and  .ill  it  would  do 

It  i.voutd  »lo^  re<iuire  any  additional  appro- 
pVuitiKiis  for  this  Pi.scal  Year.  It  would  riof 
interfere  with  the  legislative  committees' 
proper  role  m  writing  new  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  It  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
Departments  recruitment  elTort 

But  tune  is  of  the  essence  and  I  urt;e  the 
S<-!irtle  to  adopt  onr  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  "Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    I   a.sk 


unanimous  coii-sent  that  Louise  Ring- 
wait,  of  Senator  Cranston's  ofRce.  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
^leld  back  tlu-  remainder  of  his  time'' 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  \  ield  back  the 
rtinamdcr  of  niv  time. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  ot  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  a'treed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator trom  PennsyUaiii.T. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
setid  an  amendment  to  the  de.sk  and  ask 
for  us  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amcndmi^iit  will  be  .'stated. 

The  second  legislative  deik  proceeded 
to  read  ihc  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  jimendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object'on.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follow. s: 

Oil  pat;e  180,  insert  bc*w«en  lines  'J,i  and 
24  the  tollowlm:: 

■■(Villi  provide  for  lair  and  equitable  ar- 
r!(nt;eineiits  lus  deieinnned  by  the  Secretary 
after  coiisiiiiitlon  vtith  the  Secretary  ol 
Labor  I  to  protect  the  interests  of  employ- 
ees atfei  led  bv  the  plan  required  under  this 
section,  inclndiiit;.  but  not  limited  to.  preser- 
vation ot  eniplovee  rights  and  beneiits,  max- 
imum efforts  lo  fiaranlee  employment  to 
employees  who  niav  be  aflccted  by  any  plan 
or  piO(;rain  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  un- 
der this  litle.  and  iraming  iuid  retraining 
where  necessarv.  ". 

On  page  180.  line  24.  strike  "tviii)"  and 
insert  ill  lieu  thereof  "li.t)". 

On  page  ia2.  strike  lines  II  through  15 
and  Insert   in  lieu  thereof  tlie  following: 

(ill)  include  a  detailed  plan  de.signed  to 
eliminate  Innppropriate  placement  of  per- 
sons Willi  mental  health  problems  in  Institu- 
tions and  to  insure  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriate non-instuutional  services  for  such 
persons  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  care 
for  tho.'e  with  mental  health  problems  for 
whom  iiistuutional  care  is  appropriate,". 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  'Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  Javits.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  planning  requirements  under  title 
II  of  S.  66.  the  Nurse  Training  and  Health 
Revenue  Sharing  and  Health  Services 
Act  recognize  the  need  for  a  balanced 
system  of  mental  health  care.  The  plan 
requires  both  the  upgrading  of  mental 
institutions  and  the  reduction  of  inap- 
propriate placement  of  persons  in  insti- 
tutions, 

Deinstitutionaliuation,  however,  could 
have  harmful  consequences  for  many 
employees  of  mental  health  institutions 
across  the  country,  which  the  committee 
does  not  intend.  Deinstitutionalization 
has  meant  and  could  continue  to  mean 
the  closuie  or  merger  of  hospitals,  cut- 
backs in  hospital  staffs  or  the  transfer  of 
a  hospital  from  one  employer  to  another. 

This  amentlment  Is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  stPte  planning  process  by  pro- 
vldhig  protection  for  mental  health  em- 
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ployees,  who,  as  a  resull  of  actions  taken 
imder  authorizations  provided  under  this 
bill  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
may  lose  their  present  jobs  or  find  them- 
selves working  for  a  diCferent  employer. 
It  would  be  particulaily  ironic  If  we  did 
not  address  tliis  problem  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  considering  measures 
to  cope  with  the  current  recession. 

Legislative  precedent  for  this  amend- 
ment can  be  found  In  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  and  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974.  The  juvenile  delinquency  bill 
encouraged  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  in- 
stitutional to  community-based  pro- 
grams similar  to  that  in  the  legislation 
before  us  today.  The  employee  protection 
language  was  added  to  that  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  year  by  a  substantial 
mangln. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
merely  specifies  certain  existing  rights, 
wliich  the  Congress  intends  to  guarantee 
for  employees  affected  by  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation.  It  makes  it 
clear  that  it  is  not  the  Congress  intent 
to  weaken  or  midermine  tlie  economic 
well-being  of  tliese  employees.  The  cost 
of  the  amendment  would  be  minimal. 

The  amendment  would  insure  that  hos- 
pital employees  do  not  lose  such  accumu- 
lated rights  and  benefits  as  seniority 
rights,  pension  rights,  vacation  benefits, 
and  collective-bargaining  rights.  It  mere- 
ly preserves  what  the  employees  already 
have.  It  applies  when  the  employee  is 
transferred  to  a  different  job  with  the 
same  employer  or  when  a  whole  group  of 
employees  are  transferred  to  a  different 
employer — for  example,  when  the  admin- 
istration of  a  State  hospital  is  transferred 
to  a  county  or  regional  board.  It  does 
not  apply  when  au  employee  finds  an 
alternative  job  independently. 

Collective-bargaining  rights  would  be 
preserved  when  the  administration  of  a 
facihty  is  turned  over  to  another  em- 
ployer, when  the  entire  employee  group 
Is  moved  intact  to  a  new  facility  with  no 
additional  employees  or  when  employees 
move  into  different  jobs  which  are  imder 
tlie  same  employer  and  which  are  covered 
by  the  same  collective  b.Tigainiug  agree- 
ment. 

Tlie  amendment  protects  the  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  tlieir  positions 
with  respect  to  their  employment.  Em- 
ployees would  be  protected  from  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  pay  and  benefits  and  a 
worsening  of  their  working  conditions. 
The  amendment  implies  a  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  obtain  comparable  standards 
rather  than  exact  equality  in  wages, 
status,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 

The  employer  would  be  required  to 
make  eveiy  possible  effort  to  find  em- 
ployment, within  the  preceding  guide- 
lines, for  employees  who  may  be  involim- 
tarily  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  legislation.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  employer  re- 
ferred to  in  this  amendment  Is  the  State 
B0\ernment — and  in  some  limited  in- 
stances the  coimty  or  local  government. 
Methods  of  achieving  this  goal  should  in- 
clude first  priority  for  other  jobs  imder 
the  same  employer.  The  amendment  also 
implies  a  substantial  end  good  faith  ef- 


fort to  find  empIo>Tiient  for  displaced 
employees  under  a  different  employer,  if 
necessaiT. 

It  would  not,  however,  require  employ- 
ing a  pei'son  in  a  Job  which  he  or  she  is 
not  Qualified  to  perform  nor  would  it 
require  hiring  a  person  in  the  same  job 
capacity  or  locality.  The  subsection  is 
not  a  featlierbedding  rffovision  nor  does 
it  require  continued  employment  in  ex- 
tinct jobs  imtil  the  employee  chooses  to 
leave. 

It  is  impossible  to  preuicL  how  many 
people  would  be  involved  because  it  is 
diflacult  to  predict  with  accuracy  how 
many  institutions  actually  will  close.  In 
the  last  5  years,  14  State  mental  health 
institutions  have  closed  down.  However, 
we  would  be  unwise  not  to  use  the  talents 
and  knowledge  of  thousands  of  mental 
health  employees,  when  the  country  has 
a  shortage  of  such  personnel  and  when 
a  major  problem  in  State  mental  health 
institutions  has  been  too  high  a  patient ' 
staff  ratio. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  require 
training  and  retraining  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  employees  to  different  jobs 
and  to  prevent  disruptions  from  threat- 
ening career  opportimlties.  Such  train- 
ing would  be  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
should  not  be  costly.  In  California,  for 
example.  State  employees  woi-king  in  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  ill  which  closed 
down  were  transferred  to  State  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  Tliey  were  re- 
trained at  a  minimal  cost — primarily  per 
diem  and  travel  expenses.  In  addition, 
many  State  hospitals  have  some  kind  of 
in-service  ti-aining  which,  with  some  good 
planning,  could  be  converted  into  re- 
training programs  with  not  too  great 
an  expenditure  of  funds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  this  is 
an  excellent  amendment  and  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  it.  There  is  no  cost  at- 
tached to  the  amendment,  it  is  simply 
designed  to  protect  the  interests  of  em- 
ployees who  might  be  displaced  from 
their  jobs  directly  or  indirectly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  health  services  provisions  of 
S,  66. 

In  manj-  States,  the  philosophies  of  in- 
patient care  for  tlie  mentally  ill  are  un- 
dergoing a  revolution  partly  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  existence  of  commmiity  men- 
tal health  centers.  Many  States  are  cur- 
tailing radically  the  size  and  staffing  of 
State  mental  hospitals  as  they  move 
more  and  more  patients  to  an  out-patient 
setting. 

Many  aspects  of  this  revolution  hold 
great  promise  for  the  future  of  mental 
health  care  in  our  Nation,  and  we  should 
do  nothing  to  discourage  it.  In  fact,  we 
have  addressed  one  of  the  pix)blems  en- 
coimtered  by  States  in  this  area  bj-  re- 
quiring in  S.  66  that  cwnmunity  mental 
health  centers  establish  halfway  houses 
in  order  to  ease  the  transition  of  pa- 
tients from  ill-patient  care  to  311  out- 
patient setting. 

During  tlie  process  of  this  sliift  in  men- 
tal health  treatment,  however,  it  would 
be  tragic  in  these  difficult  economic  times 
to  lea\'e  valuable  health  professional  per- 
sonnel unemployed  or  underemployed. 
The  amendment  which  Senator  Sciiwei- 
KER  ha.?  introduced  and  which  I  cnsix)n- 


sor  would  simply  require  that  States 
submit  as  a  part  of  their  health  plan  re- 
quired under  section  314(d),  plans  for 
retraining  or  taking  whatever  steps  arc 
r.cccssary  to  assure  that  the  employees 
of  these  institutions  are  properly  utilized 
m  our  health  care  system  in  tlie  future 

I  urge  tlie  Senate  to  accept  tins 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Presider.t  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  liim; 
lia\ing  been  yielded  back,  the  question  i-. 
on  agrecir.g  lo  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bi'.l 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sre 
th?  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  the 
Chamber.  Wc  have  two  other  brief 
ameiidmenus  which  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
plete. I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land are  on  their  way  to  the  Chamber. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoru.m. 
^.  ith  the  time  to  be  evenly  divided. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'V\a;3i'jut 
uljjection.  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

rhe  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislaii\e  Llt;i 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  a>!r 
uiiaiiimou,s  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Glenn'.  "VN'ithout  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  stnc 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 

M.^THIAS  '  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T!:'> 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follo\vi : 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  K'  n  - 
Niuy.  for  the  Senator  from  Maryland  iM.- 
M.«HiASi,  proposes  an  amendment:  In  tin 
appropriate  section  of  the  bill,  add  the  f.);- 
lowinp  new  section: 

•Tlift    Secretary   shall,    within    3    mon^.v 
.liter    tlie   date  of   enactment   of    Uiis   Ac-. 
i->.ie  regulation.?  m  final  form  to  implemen- 
.■■ectiau   "'j'jA  and.  seci;on  845  o!    vne  Pub;; 
Health  Services  Act," 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President.  I  o.fcr 
;lns  amendment  on  behalf  of  my  co:- 
leaene  and  friend,  the  distinguished  Sei:- 
ator  from  Marj'land.  He  had  offered  ai. 
amcndmeni  in  1971  when  we  considered 
the  Nurse  Training  Act,  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  the  ba-sis  of  sex  in  the  aa- 
mi-sions  policy  of  tlie  Nation's  healtii 
iJrofessioiis  schools. 

Howevei-.  HEW  has  refused  to  imjjlc 
ment  this  provision  and  issue  regulation- 
J  or  it.  This  amendment  would  requui 
HEW.  w  ithui  a  period  of  3  months,  to  lilc 
tliose  leyvilations.  It  seems  to  be  to  niiiki 
eminently  B'Xid  seii.se. 

I  support  the  amendment,  and  I  ho.;. 
II  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  co:  - 
-eat  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  .. 
■latement  by  Mr.  Mathias. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oh.Uction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Sl.MEMINT    BY    i>I«.    M.MHM^. 

This  anier,dnieiit  I  am.  proposing  to  S.  Ci; 
^    vfi-j-   ."^iivii'c.    yet   quit©  toponan*^     Th:s 
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ime.idment.    uicidej.t;i!ly    \';<=-    adopted    bv 

'hf  Senute  in  September.  1974.  t'.ii.jjig  roii- 

,iclfr»tinn  of  fc..  358.'>.  th>-  Healtli  priife&-ions 
Ed'icational  Assistance  Act  o    U'74.  Uiiloitii- 

li'.'flv.  however,  the  Oiid  Congress  failed  tci 
.'••ai  h  an  agreement  on  the  diPrrent  House 
HVfi  Senate  versions  of  tlie  bill  prior  U>  ud- 

I'liriimeut. 

II    1971.  the  (ii5tingulshed  .senu  r  $j(Miut-.>r 
■\   MuHlsft"    I  Mr.   Hart)    r  ti('   I   sponsored 

i.il'-udiiieiits  to  the  He^iUh  ManpoAer  Tiulii- 
iTii  Ac-c  a'.id  the  Nurses  TrainiiiK  Ac:  o!  1971 
i.le»intiecl  lo  proluljit  distriiiiliiMiinn  on  in" 
l),i^;>  of  sc;  m  adnii--,-3ious  lo  hertitl'   ri'l;""?d 

r\iinm^  programs  rc;-eiviii^;  t(ind>-  'inrler 
Tri.s  VII  iiiid  VIII  of  the  Publiv  Healr.. 
^vt>r' i(<?  Ac-t.  These  anifiidinei'i  became  '»'■■ 
in  ■^■fiviinber.  1971. 

Liirtrr   the   Mathi.is-Hart    f>ni-:':>cli'ien--..    • 

i.ilili   professions  ai^fitiitiuM  iiui.ii   pro'ido 

i-.-^f.-i-rory  a--'ira!jce>  to  'he  S^'creiary  ol 
HEW  that  it  H  taking  positive  =-tpps  'o  assure 
•.K/ndi.sorlminatiou  iu  its  adm.^icui  policu'.^ 
The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  wit  Inn  HEW  h»-^ 
lu--n  deleyaie'l  the  dltliruli  and  (liten  de!'- 
cftte  taslc  of  iii)tvunuit;  lliese  assiiriiice.-.  .•'ul 
verifvtUt;  connpliance  with  tlie  a.--:iiin:ices  c  , 
a  vout luuint;  b.isis. 

The  legal  ban  on  ev.  dl--criinii-.iiiii>ii  cc'.r"- 
pr;H' it-ally  ail  health  profession  .scl'.ool!*  n-s 
.■.»•'.'  .1.S  sc'liools  of  nnrsuit;  in  il'e  coiitif/v 
Vev  the  Department  o:  HEW  dehiVi'd  Mif 
prnlicj' ion  of  prop">.e:i  rei;tilHr!iin=<  lor 
liearly    two    years    after    the    Maihias-Hari 

iiip.-ndtiieJits  bccariie  li;v^.  In  tai-'.  ir  wa>. 
.-T'p: ember   30.    i;)7;i.    almosi    ]•.    yearn   Bl.') 

ill-.  nioiU'.i.  that  proposed  reLnilations  \\T:-e 
pii'>li-.hed.  At  that  lime.  HEW  :-ie>  a  o'v^ 
■ii'ju'h  prrtod  for  public  lomnien'  ou  clif 
pri'posed  regulations  with  a  closin.;  dau  oi 
October  23.  1973.  Today,  ac  Imd  iluu  HEW 
^as  still  fr>:lcd  to  i.s-ue  Unal  re  ■iii.nions  i- 
!u.l»!ement  tlie  ban  on  sex  dt-icniinnafion 
tli'^r>lte  tne  fac  tliat  my  oiiire  w,i%  pronii->ed 
111  ciep'ember.  19V4.  when  I  uiliuiily  p'o- 
u,>^ed  rhis  amencinient  to  S  3.085.  that  tiiiKl 
r<-..'UliUi(in'!  would  be  l.'isiied  witlnii  '-n 
•ve^'k^. 

Congress  cannot  alio-.-.-  this  delav  to  coii- 
'ii.iie  any  loni;er.  While  I  am  pnrouvai;ed  by 
ihe  proi;res3  of  wninen  si-ice  the  ei'.:\i  "uenr 
of  tlie  ic)7i  amendments  laccnrditii;  to  the 
Atiieiuau  Association  of  Medical  Scliool> 
the  r.un\ber  of  women  enrolled  ;•■.  inedii-at 
schfK>ls  has  more  tliai^  dmblcd'  'here  i^ 
U'tle  fjitestion  but  tliat  nutch  more  c;ui  ijo 
iccoinpllshed  if  tlie  fina'.  regulations  were 
.^-.ued  and  sirictlv  enfiirced  llie  aniendniei: 
I  am  offeriiig  will  retiuire  Ihe  Secretary  t.. 
l-sue  final  regulation.?  within  three  month's 
follow iiii;  the  eiiactmeiu  of  this  ietiL^UiiKni 
i  lirtt  IS  a  reasonable  time,  tin.-)  is  a  reasonab'.*' 
.iinendment.  and  I  urge   its  adoption 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  Piv<ideut.  I  yield 
'o.i'k  the  remainder  ol  niv  time 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr   PicMikiit.  thi 
amendment  i.s  peifecily  acceptable  to  our 
.side.  I  think  it  is  a  good  ameiidmrnt.  smd 
I  suuport  it. 

I  yield  back  t'ne  remmnder  of  ni.v  time". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Ml  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  tl.e  que.'.tion 
i-;  on  agreeins  to  the  amendtneiii. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.Mdti.r.  I  -ee 
the  Senator  from  Oklahotii.t  in  the 
Chamber.  Since  other  Senators  are  not 
i  eie.  he  could  proceed  at  thi.>  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seihitor  from  Okhihotna  is  recognized 

AMI  NUMF  .\  r     NO      :!JC 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pre.'^ideitf  :  call 
•.;)  my  amendment  No.  336. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  T!;  • 
MVicndment  will  be  stated. 

The  le-'isiativi.'  clerk  :e;td  a.s  loilmv-. ; 


IV.e  Senator  froiri  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LrTD  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
33fi. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  «  new  section  as 
follows' 

Skc.  .  No  funds  atithori/.ed  under  the 
Social  Secvirily  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  for 
or  encourage  the  performance  of  aborrion.-.. 
except  such  abortions  as  are  necessary  to 
save  tiie  Iile  ol  a  inotiiev 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  this 
an  amendment  for  winch  there  !■  a  2 
hour  time  limilation  asietnient? 

Ml.  BARTLETT.  That  i.s  correct.  This 
is  the  amendmetit  upon  uhic'.i  the  time 
aereemeiit  \v;is  reached. 

Mr  President,  time  tnid  limf*  atain. 
tlio  US.  Conssre.ss  has  aone  on  recoril 
oppo.si'ic;  the  use  of  Federal  doilar.s  to 
finance  aboitioiis.  We  h.ave  done  riiis  in 
defense  bilLs.  foreien  aid  bills  and  HEW 
bills. 

PieseiiMy  our  li>v  piohiMt.s  HEW  from 
:ldmlni.^terin^:  Federal  funds  as  a  means 
of  family  planninp:  tiader  the  F.^mily 
Pln.nnin.c:  Act  of  1P70. 

Unfortunately,  the  Famil.c  Planning 
Act  last  .scratches  the  .surface  of  eUmi- 
lu^tint?  the  Federal  Ciovtniiment  from 
the  abortion  busine.-.s;  ind  evidently  the 
'■ecorcl  ot  Conure.ss'  opposition  to  atjni- 
lion  finanfin?  ha.s  :_one  unh;eded. 

Tli"-'  last  record.s  wliich  'vei'e  made 
a'a'Uible  to  me  indicatp  that  in  1373  our 
Det)ai'me!'t  ol  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  .spent  some  $40  'o  !^.iO  mil'lon  to 
pa.v  for  appiciximately  270.000  aboitjons. 

Rfpoits  I  have  recently  received  indi- 
CMie  about  the  same  record  for  1974. 
They  do  laii  to  provide  u.s  acctu'ate  fig- 
ures  in  either  case. 

Mr.  President,  after  hnning  thi.s  in- 
formation. I  introduced  la.st  fall  an 
;tmenc)mcnt  to  the  HEW  appropriiitions 
bill  V  hith  v.ould  prohibit  the  use  ol 
HEW  iunds.  our  tax  dollars,  from  beinct 
u.-^ed  lor  aborticnis.  This  amendment 
passed  tiie  Senate  on  a  voice  vot^  after 
ii  motion  to  table  failed  ir.  a  50  to  34  vote. 

However,  the  amendment  was  deleted 
in  confeience  primarily  because  the  con- 
feree- ruled  ir  was  substantive  lesisln- 
tion  in  an  appropriation  bill.  However,  a 
ma  ion.  y  of  the  conferees  indicated  their 
.-upport  for  the  measure.  In  their  report 
they  said: 

\  nipji>rity  of  the  Conferees  stron'i'y  sup- 
port I  lie  apparent  ititenr  of  the  Set-ate 
.imeiidmetit  to  prohibit  the  use  of  public 
fund-  to  p.iy  for  or  enc'iurage  abortions 
Neveri  iieless,  the\'  are  persuaded  that  an 
aiiiiica;  appropiiation  bill  is  an  improper 
lehicle  tor  such  a  controversial  and  far- 
rea'-hing  legislative  provlslcm  who.-e  implica- 
tic.is  and  ramiflcations  are  not  clear,  wliose 
(onsufutioraliry  has  been  challen^'ed.  and 
cm  uhich  on  hearings  have  been  held.  The 
rules  and  traditioiis  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  miliiiae  against  the  inclusion  ol 
legislative  language  la  rpproprlaf ion  bills. 
The  Conttree.-.  uri;e  the  appropriate  legis- 
I.'>tive  coinmiltees  of  tli'-  Conyres.^  to  yi'. e 
earU-  consideration  to  tlie  enactment  into 
basic  laA  of  cirefuUy  drawn  !ct;islniio.i  de.'I- 
lug  ivith  the  subjet  t  of  abort  ;oii. 

Const' tent  v.ith  the  \.i.4ies  of  tlie  con- 
ference. I  am  offering  this  amendment  to 
an  appropriate  authorization  bill. 

Tlie  effect  of  this  amendment  is  spe- 
cific and  clear.  It  would  be  to  prohibit 
f»ie  iLse  oi  Federal  funds  for  abortions. 
To  inj  knowledge  Federal  aid  currently 


comcb  fiom  aid  for  dependent  children 
and  medicaid  funds. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  bill 
iias  nothing  to  do  with  contraceptives 
or  birth  control. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  uhen  I  was  Gov- 
ernor ol  Oklahoma  in  1967.  I  initiated 
the  fir.st  program  tn  the  Stnte  welfare 
deijarti^ient  lo  make  i  ounselint;  and  con- 
traceptive devices  available  to  the  poor. 
Later,  as  Go\ernor.  I  signed  tiie  fi'st  bill 
making  tlie.se  ser\ices  available  to  tlie 
general  public  I  still  strongly  .support 
the.-e  prugra't'.s  on  a  voluntary  basis  on 
both  ilie  FfQcral  and  Stale  levels, 

I  bt-licve  we  \n  Congress  must  make  a 
moral  decision  whether  we  want  to  par- 
ticipate 1  1  the  taking  of  unborn  life. 

The  Supreme  Court  dodged  the  ia.>ue 
of  vvhen  human  life  bej^ins  by  raying: 

When  tlio^e  trained  in  the  lespecllve  dis- 
ciplines of  meciicine.  phllosciphy,  and  theol- 
ogy  are  unuljle  to  arrive  at  any  cotisensu':, 
the  Judiciary  at  tliis  point  In  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  !--.nowledt;e  is  not  in  a  position 
to  speculate  ns  to  the  ansv.er.  Wo  need  not 
resohe  the  ditlicult  ciue->tioii  ol  when  life 
bci.lns 

Nc",  aithouth  the  Supreme  Court  may 
find  (hat  question  diiliculi  to  answer,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  \irtually  unani- 
moiis  consent  among  scientists.  IMologists. 
philosophers,  and  theologians  as  to  when 
life  does  beg.n.  Life  begins  at  the  mo- 
mem  of  conception  when  the  ovum  is 
fertilized  bv  the  sperm,  forming  that 
v.niquf^  tenet  ic  organism  called  the  zy- 
gote or  fetus.  From  that  moment  for- 
waid.  Iile.  the  product  of  God  and  two 
h'linan  beings,  is  in  existence. 

Ai  cepting  this  the.sis,  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate must  make  a  decision  whether  it  is 
appropriate  for  Federal  tax  dollar.s  to  be 
used  for  the  puipose  of  taking  human 
life,  no  matter  how  small  or  insignificant. 

Frankly,  I  shudder  that  we  have  come 
ti  the  point  that  we  must  even  discu.ss 
this  issue:  That  a  division  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  has  taken  on  the 
Oiwellian  task  of  encouraging  mothers  to 
eliminate  their  unv.-anted  unborn. 
Tltomas  .Jeffer.'-;;n  expressed  my  thoughts 
when  he  said: 

Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  counivv  v.lien  I 
reflect  tint  God  Is  Just;  "That  His  Justice 
cannot  sleep  forcer. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is 
passed  into  law.  we  can  eliminate  those 
programs  whose  pmpose  is  the  taking 
of  hiunan  life.  That  act  will  be  consistent 
with  our  historical  inclination  to  endow 
government  with  at  least  a  hint  of 
morality 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Amer- 
ican ad\'enture  on  July  4.  1776.  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed 
that  certain  truths  were  self  evident. 
'•That  all  men  are  created  equal,  thai 
they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with, 
certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  ot 
happiness."  Immediately  following  this. 
in  the  same  sense  our  forefathers  recog- 
nized that  government  might  become 
''destructive  of  those  ends,"  and  it  then 
recognized  an  obligation  of  the  governed 
to  alter  the  government. 

Certainly,  I  am  not  advocating  alter- 
ing our  form  ot  government,  but,  to  the 
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contrary,  I  am  advocating  that  we  re- 
turn to  the  guarantees  established  under 
the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
i;a;nely.  a  reverence  ff  r  human  life. 

It  V,  ill  be  one  step,  albeit  a  ma.ior  one. 
t  v\\  ard    reordering    the    priori'ties    of    a 

overninent  w.hich  has  become  seem- 
i.igly  uncontrollable  by  either  the  Exec- 
utive or  the  Legislature. 

In  a  notorious  decision  attacked  by 
inanerous  constitutional  scholars,  the 
S'apreme  Court  made  the  performance  of 
abortions  legal  in  America;  but  it  cer- 
tainly did  not.  and  cannot,  mandate  the 
Congress  to  follow  suit  by  spending  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  pay  for  abortions. 
Hopefully,  we  have  not  arrived  at  the 
point  that  a  legal  right  carries  with  it 
a  concomitant  legal  duty  by  the  Con- 
gress to  pay  for  the  exercise  of  that 
right.  Hopefully  we  are  not  to  the  point 
tliat,  because  we  have  a  right  to  read 
our  morning  newspaper,  tiie  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  provide  all  of  us 
with  home   delivery. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  constituents  asking  w-hy 
the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
good  tax  dollars  for  questionable  pro- 
grams. The  elimination  of  federally  fi- 
nanced abortions  will  be  a  good  omen 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  I  dare  say,  if 
the  question  were  put  to  a  vote  of  each 
taxpaying  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
it  would  be  overwhelmingly  in  opposition 
to  federally  financed  abortions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  recent  national  poll 
revealed  that  only  35  percent  of  the 
American  people  support  the  use  of  their 
tax  dollars  to  pay  for  abortions.  It  is  now 
up  to  us  to  reflect  the  wishes  of  our 
constituents. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
our  country  morally  believes  strongly  in 
the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  human 
life.  Moral  conviction  however,  is  not 
enough.  We  must  declare  legislatively 
that  life  is  not  the  gift  of  the  state,  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion or  individual.  It  is  given  by  God  and 
is  innate  in  the  nature  of  man.  We  must 
reaffirm  what  our  forefathers  said  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  when 
they  stated  in  most  powerful  terms,  that 
the  individual  is  supreme  and  above  the 
state,  not  secondary  to  it. 

Congress  has  a  real  opportunity  by 
passing  this  amendment  to  guarantee 
the  right  to  life  of  thousands  of  the  un- 
born of  the  poor  who  otherwise  will  lose 
their  lives. 

This  Congress  would  be  guaranteeing 
for  many  the  challenge  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  governments 
should  guarantee  the  right  to  human 
life. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  some 
later  time  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, a  motion  will  be  made  to  table  this 
amendment,  but  I  do  think  it  is  appi-o- 
priate  for  those  who  have  views  on  this 
issue — and  I  know  there  are  those  who 
have  extremely  strong  views — to  be  able 
to  express  them  during  the  course  of  the 
debate. 

I  think,  quite  frankly,  as  appropriate 
as  it  may  be  as  a  public  policy  Issue  for 


us  to  consider  the  question  of  tiie  use  oi 
taxpayers'  funds  in  support  of  this  par- 
ticular procedure,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
resolve  the  issue.  So  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  the  prot  edine 
that  is  being  followed. 

This  amendment  has  not  been  the  sub- 
.icct  of  any  hearings,  either  in  our  Healtli 
Committee  or  even  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Since  this  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  the  Finance 
Committee  should  have  hearings  on  this 
i.ssue,  and  I  have  no  knovvledge  ci 
whether  the  chairman  of  the  Fim^iice 
Committee  is  willing  to  even  consider  it. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  appropiii'le.  i? ; 
v,e  talk  about  this  issue  of  abortion  thi't 
\\e  also  consider  the  services  that  are  be- 
ing provided  within  the  various  healtli 
jirograms  such  as  the  medicaid  progranis 
for  maternity  care  and  delivery:  be- 
cause tliere  have  been  six  different  court 
decisions  that  have  said  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  make  a  deci- 
sion to  supply  maternity  care  and  pay 
for  deliveries  on  the  one  hand,  and  make 
that  decision  as  a  matter  of  Federal 
policy,  there  are  serious  constitutional 
questions  whether  we  can  deny  the  op- 
portunity to  someone  who  wants  to  use 
Federal  funds  for  an  abortion. 

This  is  a  14th  amendment  issue.  It  is 
an  equal  rights  issue.  It  is  an  issue.  I 
think,  of  very  great  importance  and  sig- 
nificance. As  I  say,  there  are  six  different 
disti'ict  court  decisions  at  the  p/esent 
time  that  have  held  that  if  we  are  going 
to  fund  maternity  care  and  deliveiy  on 
the  one  hand,  we  cannot  deny  funds  for 
abortion  on  the  other  hand. 

So  we  are  moving  into  an  equal  rights 
i.ssue,  without  the  benefit  of  either  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  judgment  on 
court  decisions,  or  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee making  any  recommendations  on  the 
basis  of  public  policy  considerations.  At 
a  time  when  there  is  at  least  one  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  will  be  covering  a  number 
of  the  fundamental  issues  which  are 
being  addressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma — though  not  precisely  the  i<- 
sue  he  poses  here — because  of  this  caic. 
we  will  know  a  good  deal  more,  from  a 
legal  point  of  view,  within  the  next  few 
months  based  on  the  Supreme  Court  s 
decision,  and  the  courts  may  very  well 
resolve  for  us  some  of  the  con.stitutional 
issues  which  are  being  raised  by  this 
amendment  today. 

So,  for  reasons  of  procedure,  the  fail- 
ure to  have  any  kind  of  examination  or 
hearings,  and  the  sei'ious  con.stitutional 
questions  which  the  amendment  raises. 
I  shall  vote  to  lay  the  amendment  on  tlic 
table.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  a  few  questions  on  the 
amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it 
prohibits  any  fluids  from  being  used  to 
pay  for  or  to  encourage  the  performance 
of  an  abortion.  In  listening  to  the  Sena- 
tor's desci'iption,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
that  would  mean  from  the  time  of  fer- 
tilization. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  this  amendment 
would,  in  effect,  as  I  understand  from  the 


mf.iical  experts  thot  I  have  talked  to. 
\  irtually  proiiibit  jiaymenl  under  tlie  So- 
cial Sc;'urity  Act  for  any  woman  in  tiii- 
country  using  an  lUD,  or  from  getting 
any  kind  of  advice  or  guidaiuc  about  ti.c 
use  of  an  lUD,  .since,  as  I  understand  it. 
lro,n  a  medical  point  of  vie-.-  lUD  ic- 
luaDy  vorks  after  tlie  point  ot  concei'- 
t:o:i. 

D'j ":.  tlii.s  i"iot  mean  that  there  v  o'j'd 
he  a  r^roliibitio'i  of  the  use  or  the  coun- 
:  din:;  of  any  person  on  the  use  of  an 
ICD.'  A'lV  indigent  p.i'.'ion  or  any  pei^op. 
•  ho  tomes  in  lO  any  tenter  unde;  a 
sor.'ii.i  s,  <, ui ii:\  j  -orsiam.  in  any  nc-ighbo.  - 
iion.'i  lif.iliii  center,  menial  health  te.;- 
ur.  (c,-  child  and  malernity  center? 

Mr,  BARTLETT,  If  I  may  respond,  tl:c 
ch-imguished  Senator  said  tliat  tiiis 
anicndnicnt  would  not  i^ermit  anyone  to 
-c."k  advice  on  I  CD's,  As  iie  knov.s.  this 
amendmetit  affects  the  funds  for  the 
ijoor.  and  .10  .just  on  that  basis  his  .-.lat.- 
rncut  would  be  incorrect. 

Second,  tliis  .nnendment  has  absoluitl . 
icilhing  to  do  with  lUD's.  It  lias  to  do 
with  .ibortions  in  the  normal  sense  ih.ii 
•ye  know  them,  where  people  who  are 
irregnant  consult  their  doctoi's  abuu: 
i'liortions. 

Further.  I  would  like  to  say  as  t,j  tlio 
matter  of  lUD's  that  it  is  impossible  for 
cio.'t  jrs  lo  say  liow  iliey  do  work,  wlietlu-, 
by  conlraception  or  by  the  )5revemio;i  o. 
!nip!..nLaiion — in  otlier  words.   v>heilic;' 
they  are  aborlifacients  or  not.  Tliere  1 
no  elector,  according  to  my  undc'staici- 
ing.   who  can  testify   th.it  an  lUD  Ik-. 
caused  an  abortion.  There  are  instance 
'.'.liere  women  wearing  lUDs  have  liaa 
l>abies.  where  obviously  the  lUD  was  n:il 
an  aboi'tifacient. 

So.  is  it  an  abortifacient? 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  qu/.c 
correct,  or  at  least  I  would  like  to  redirect 
tlie  question.  With  regard  to  people  that 
are  going  to  be  under  Medicaid:  can  they 
be  counseled  or  not  counseled?  The  Sen- 
ator says  the  effect  of  tlie  lUD  is  medi- 
cally uncertain,  from  a  medical  point  ol 
\  lew.  If  studies  do  show  that  the  physio- 
logic.il  impact  of  wearing  an  lUD  is  that 
it  does  result  hi  an  abortion,  they  wou!u 
actually  be  pronibited  by  this  amendment 
Irom  receiving  any  kind  of  funding  under 
Ihe  Social  Security  Act?  Is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  B.ARTLETT.  The  answer,  of 
t  ouise.  is  no.  This  amendment  does  no; 
cover  lUDs.  It  is  very  clear  that  it  does 
not.  and  I  want  the  Senate  to  know  ;t 
does  not  cover  lUD's. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  the  .Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  proceeding  on 
his  time?  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  ambit,  if  I 
may  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahom,^.  o; 
the  word  "encourage"? 

Line  2  of  the  amendment  says  "may  be 
used  to  pay  for  or  encourage  the  perfoi  ir.- 
ance  of  abortions."  Does  the  Senator  fed 
it  would  be  straining  that  word  to  adopt 
the  interpretation  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  or  not?  You  encourage 
abortions,  do  you  not,  if  the  intrauterine 
device  operates  as  he  says  it  does  medi- 
cally, and  therefore  it  falls  within  the 
ambit  of  this  standard,  bearing  in  mind 
that  these  departments  are  going  to  con- 
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strue  ar.ythmg  very  strongly  on  the  worst 
case  theory,  if  there  is  any  support  for 
anything  the  S;natM-  is  arguing  that 
would  be  ir.cluc'cd  in  the  word  "encour- 
ace'  :  does  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Well,  by  ■cnconrai.e' 
we  mean  prosclyli^inu  for  abortions  in 
Che  normal  sen.-e.  and  I  would  like  to  reit- 
erate for  the  di^t^UTUi^htxl  Senator  from 
New  York  th  it  ther--  is  no  doc  tor.  in  my 
opniKin.  wiio  can  tcstiiv  that  an  lUD  has 
lau.^ed  an  abortit-n.  It  ;.^  not  kno.'. n  how- 
it  does  work,  whelher  it  works  by  con- 
traception or  by  the  i^revention  of  iin- 
plantation,  si  this  doc;  not  cover  lUD.-.. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
kM;.;iie  that  whether  he  is  right  ur  wrony 
on  the  medical  c(  nelusi.in.  and  whatever 
happens  to  this  anvn-.dment,  the  fact  that 
he  i-,  the  author  ot  this  amendment  and 
is  making  this  statement  i>  veiy  impor- 
tant a.-,  to  its  Icinskitive  history  and  \\  hat 
happens  in  the  days  aliead.  I  think  it  is 
all  very  c  onstrur-tive.  and  I  thank  my 
colle.t<4U'.>  Irani  Ma.ssachusetts  for  >ield- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  the  i.ssue  of  abor- 
tion, what  about  a  "moining-after  pill" 
in  the  cases  of  rape,  where  someone  has 
been  raped,  and  they  take  a  •inorninR- 
atter  pill"  for  a  period  of  time.  Does  this 
cimendment  include  prohibition  of  Innd- 
msi  for  that.' 

Mr.  BARTLETT  The  mor.:inn  after 
pill  is.  iis  I  understand  it.  today  not  beiiiK 
pre.-cribed.  It  is  considered  to  be  quite 
tKinyerous. 

We  are  talking  here  about  s-.n-gical 
abortions:  we  are  talkmu  about  $150. 
S200  .vurijical 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  knows 
tin-  ■niorninu-after  pill  '  is  beinfc  u.^ed  at 
;hf>  pit'-f*nt  tmio.  doe>  he  not? 

Mr.  BARTLETT  It  is  my  knowledL;e 
that  it  is  quite  dangerous,  and  I  am  not 
advised  that  it  is  bemt;  u.-ed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  it  is.  it  lias  been 
u.-t  (1. 

Mr.  BARTLETT    It   has  been  used'.' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  beint;  used.  As  a 
matter  of  fart.  I  think  there  are  serious 
question.s  with  retrard  to  the  danc;er.  but 
it  is  bein:;  used,  and  what  is  even  more 
interesting  is  that  the  pharmaceutical 
companies  are  working;  day  and  nieht 
to  try  to  eliminate  what  dancers  e.xisi. 

So  now  is  tliat  j.:o:!;c  to  be  prohibited 
from  iwe? 

Mr  BARTL-FTT  Tl'.is  does  !:ot  cover 
that. 

Mr.  KENN'EDY.  But,  it  tiiey  do  not 
take  the  pill  they  are  aoin'.;  to  be  preg- 
nant or  they  are  pregnant  already,  and 
the  Senator  says  he  is  -oing  to  prohibit 
aborticm.  Tell  us  v.hat  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  to  it  It  is  this  kind  ol 
imprecision.  I  think,  that  is  trouble- 
some as  a  pro'^edural  matter. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Well,  this  amend- 
ment, of  course — I  mean,  the  morning' 
after  pill,  as  the  Senator  knows,  costs 
cerv  htt'e. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  We  are  not  talkim; 
about  cost.*;,  are  we? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  also  in  the  ex- 
perimental .«;ta£;e. 

Mr  KESITEDY   U  the  Lssue  cost? 

Mr.  BARTLETT  The  issue  is  cost.  We 


are  trying  to  take  away  Federal  fund- 
ing, and  I  tliink  that  the  issue  is  cost 
as  well  as  tlie  moral  issue. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  doe.s  n:>{ 
mmd  paying  a  little  money  tor  an  abor- 
tion but  he  (iocs  not  like  to  pay  a  lot,  i> 
that  what  the  i.->.sue  is? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  would  cut  out 
all  abortions.  If  ilie  Senator  i.s  includiii'-^ 
the  moiniiiK  after  pill  as  an  abortion 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  am  uiving  the  Sena- 
tor a  situation  where  many  medical  doc- 
tors believe  that  is  an  abortion. 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  All  ri^ht,  then  it 
would  rut  it  out, 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Tlien  the  Senalo: 
would  prohibit  It  no.'.  Is  tiiis  the  Sena- 
tor's decision? 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  Tins  would  prohibit 
abortions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  a  medical  .iu.iKnu-nt 
were  made  that  the  physiological  im- 
pact ot  an  lUD  was  po.st-lertilization. 
would  the  Senator  prohibit  the  lUD 
under  tlic  language  ol  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  tlie  lUDs  would  b- 
determined  to  be  abortions,  then  thi- 
would  prohibit  it. 

M.-.  KENNEDY.  Under  whose  intcr- 
luetatiun  tirt  it  would  bi'  an  abortion' 

Mr.  BAiaLETT.  Und -r  the  record  I 
am  malung  on  this  bill,  in  my  tiiteriire- 
t.i:,ion. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  And.  as  t!ie  Senator 
knows,  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  very 
subsiyuiial  body  of  medical  opinion  thii 
behev.s  tint  that  is  exactlv  the  ca.se.  Of 
course  it  is  not  a  medical  certainty,  but 
Ihero  is  a  very  substantial  body  ol  medi- 
cal opinion  that  believes  that  is  the  ca.se. 
Under  the  S-nator'.-.  amcndmenr.  tlirn. 
he  would  prohibit  the  morning  alter  pill 
an<l  he  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
lUD, 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Let  me  .say.  in  com- 
plete aiL-wer  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, th  tt  I  agree  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  who  agree  that 
the  moining  after  pill,  is  committing  an 
abortion.  There  are  those  who  do  not. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  How  arc  we  to  know:* 
How  does  the  Senator's  amendment  give 
us  th-  answer?  The  Sen  tor  .iitst  said  't 
miniiie  ago  th.at  it  wo'ild  be  bured.  and 
now  th.'  Senator  is  kind  ot  qualdvi.it;  it. 
What  i.^  the  HEW  peis:  n  supposed  to 
interpret  from   this   l?gi,slati\e  historv? 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  No,  I  am  saying  if 
it  creates  mi  abortion  it  would  be  barred. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  how  are  we  going 
to  know  •'  The  Senator  docs  not  define 
abortion  in  his  aaiendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Well,  if  there  wi.uld 
ever  need  to  be  a  decision  it  c-ould.  of 
cour-e  go  to  court. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  How  Ls  th?  couit  going 
to  know?  Thfv  read  the  legislative  his- 
toiy.  and  we  have  two  different  answers. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  court,  of  course, 
is  going  to  know  llipy  created,  of  coun-c. 
the  raural  issue  Lhat  i.^ 

Mr  KENNEDY.  How  do  we  know  what 
tlie  Stiuitor's  ameiulmcnt  means:" 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  So  I  do  not  thirk  the 
Supreme  Court  would  find  any  difficulty 
at  all  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this 
matter. 

Ml'    rCrNNEDY    Well,   they  read  the 


legislative  history,  and  it  has  been  back 
and  forth  just  in  the  time  we  have  had  it 

lu'ie. 

Wliat  happens  in  the  situation  of  rape? 
A  woman  is  brutally  raped,  or  incest? 
What  is  going  to  be  the  answer?  A  poor 
person  comes  on  down  now  to  the  clinic: 
v.hat  kind  of  a  prohibition  exists?  How- 
does  the  Si'iiators  amendment  apply  to 
that?  Ir,  will  prohibit  the  morning  after 
I'll',  and  what  else  will  it  prohibit? 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  As  I  understand.  I 
think  the  Senator's  question  was  about 
1-  ipe? 

-Mr   KENNEDY.  Take  rape  and  incest 

Mr  BARTLETT.  The  person  who  is 
raiH'ii.  very  fortunately  in  the  fii-st  place, 
vei  V  seldom  becomes  jiregnant. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Is  thai;  the  Senator's 
answer  now  tliat  the  person  who  is  raped 
very    .'cldom     be:omes    pregnant    and. 


Ih;:'r;-l(!re 


-all  right. 


Let  us  continue,  ll^iu-xhter.  i  I  do  not 
think  that  is  very  consoling  to  the  peo- 
p'e  V  ho  have  had  that  tragic  experience 

Mr,  BART  LETT.  Mr,  President.  I  was 
not  accorded  the  couitesy  ol  completin-; 
mv  answer  Bui.  if  the  Senator  would  like 
an  -rswer  I  will  be  glad  to  gi\e  it.  The 
an-wer  is.  first,  that  the  figures  show. 
the  siati.-tics  show  that  i  is  very  rare.  In 
fart,  in  some  statistics  that  have  been  as- 
sembled there  have  been  no  pregnancies 
re-ulting  from  rape,  and  in  others  there 
have  been  a  very  minor  number.  So  I 
think  when  the  Senator  laughs  about 
that  statement  as  part  of  the  an.swer.  I 
think  he  is  laughing  at  .statistical  medi- 
cal evidence  that  is  very  important. 

Second,  as  the  Senator  knows,  a  raped 
prrsr^n  can  go  immediately  to  a  doctor 
for  a  D.  &•  C.  and  in  that  way  presumably 
XX  would  not  become  pregnant  and.  pre- 
sumably, would  not  have  the  need  for  an 
;'bo;tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Well.  I  would  be  in- 
terested hi  any  material  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  have  that  would  show  that 
raoed  victini.s  do  not  become  pregnant. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  state  what  I  said  correctly.  I  .said  in 
most  rases  they  do  not.  There  are  cases 
w  iT^rc  they  do, 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Thoy  do, 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  It  is  a  very  small 
number,  and  I  said  that  for  those,  all 
lliose.  who  are  raped,  they  can.  as  the 
Penar  ir  knows,  immcdiatelv  hn\e  a  D.  & 
C. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  All  ri.£;ht. 

Dors  the  Senator  know  who  pays  lor 
tliat  lit  the  i)resent  time  in  the  center.s? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Who  pavs  for  the 
D.  S  C? 

Mr,  KENN'EDY,  Yes, 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  think  theie 
w Diild  be  any  difTicultv  in  that, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  difficulty  lu 
what?  Tliey  are  paid  now  under  the  med- 
icaid programs.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  apply  to  those,  to  the  drugs 
and  other  kinds  of  treatment  and  advice 
or  counseling?  Is  the  Senator  going  to 
prohibit  that^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No;  this  docs  not 
j'ert-iin  to  that. 

Mr.  KEN-NEDY.  Well,  where  does  It 
.s.iy.  because  it  does  not 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  A.s  the  Senator  knows, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  law  that 
says  that  abortions  are  to  be  financed.  It 
does  net  say  it  at  the  present  time  so, 
obviously,  the  D.  &  C.  can  be  financed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But.  there  is  a  prohi- 
bition against  any  kind  of  abortion.  The 
Senator  says  it  is  the  moment  of  fertili- 
xation.  So  someone  that  is  a  rape  victim 
doe-;  become  pregnant,  goes  down  to  a 
tenter  and  receives  either  drugs  or  the 
other  kinds  of  treatment.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Senator  can  say  that  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  touched  by  his  amendment, 
which  is  a  prohibition  of  an  abortion,  or 
at  least  can  be  interpreted  that  way  oy 
medical  ollicial-:. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  llie  Senator 
knows,  there  is  no  iDrovision  in  the  law- 
providing  that  an  abortion  should  be 
funded.  There  have  been  no  hearings  on 
the  funding  of  abortions. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  on  my 
time,  does  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.-etts  favor  public  funding  of  abortion? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well.  I  am  inteiested 
at  this  time  in  talking  about  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  That  is  what  we  have 
before  us  and  that  is  what  the  Senator 
is  called  to  defend  on  and  that  is  the 
issue,  as  I  see  it.  We  are  considering  an 
amendment  whose  legislative  history  and 
interiu'etalion  is  being  altered  and  re- 
fined on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  reach 
a  basic  judicial  question  in  which  six 
courts  of  this  country  have  found  that, 
if  we  provide  maternity  care  or  deliv- 
eiT  services  under  public  programs,  and 
funding  to  others  for  the  purposes  of  a 
medically  necessary  abortion,  that  it  vi- 
olates the  equal  rights  amendment,  so 
we  have  constitutional  question  here. 

And  we  are  considering  an  amendment 
that  does  not  even  come  to  our  health 
committee.  It  is  perhaps  an  amendment 
for  Finance  Committee  legislation. 

So  I  think  on  the  basis  of  procedures, 
on  the  basis  of  interpretation,  that  this 
amendment  is 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  let 
someone  else 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yielc"' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just  briefly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  whole  purpose  of  this  amendment 
raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  favors  the  public  funding  of 
abortions  and  I  think  it  is  important  to 
interpret  the  questions  that  have  been 
asked  of  the  distinguished  Senator,  for 
him  to  answer  that  question. 

Do  I  take  it  that  the  Senator  refuses  to 
answer  the  question  of  whether  he  favors 
or  does  not  favor  public  funding  of 
abortions? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  I  am  not  going  to  answer  that.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  to.  I  am  debating  the 
Senator's  issue  here  today. 

I  personally  am  opposed  to  abortion, 
that  is  my  own  value,  but  I  think  I  will 
make  my  decision  on  yea  and  nay  votes 
when  the  time  comes. 

But  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
Senator's  amendment  that  is  here  and 


being   constantly   refined   and   reinter- 
preted. 

Let  me  just  point  out,  the  reason  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator's  complete  state- 
ment is  because  we  do  have  statistics  on 
rape  and  rape  victims  and  tlrey  show  a — 
well,  let  me  just  read  this  part. 

The  Uniform  Crime  Report  related  that 
forceful  rape  is  the  fastest  grow  ing  crime 
of  violence  in  the  United  States:  51.000 
females  were  victims  of  forceful  rape  m 
1973,  a  10-pei'cent  increa.se  over  1972.  62 
percent  over  1968. 

The  FBI  adds  that  forceful  rape  is  one 
of  the  most  miderreported  crimes  in  the 
country,  so  not  only  the  51.000  that  are 
actually  reported,  but  we  have  many 
more  thousands  that  are  not  reported. 
and  they  estimate  3.5  to  9  times  greater 
than  that  reported.  Four  percent  oi  these 
rapes  produce  pregnancies — which 
means  as  many  as  18,000  a  year. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT  and  Mr.  BUCKLEY 
addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.c  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  time  to  tliu 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  as  much  time  as  I  may  uti- 
lize. 

What  time  limitation  are  we  opouiting 
under? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  have  an  iioii:-. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tioa  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

1  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  the 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  a  question. 
It  could  be  that  it  is  superfluous  but  I 
would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  this 
question.  Does  the  present  bill  permit 
Federal  funding  of  abortions? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  'What  is  the  Senator 
talking  about  the  medicaid  bill,  or  what? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  law  that  is  bein? 
amended. 

Ml'.  KENNEDY.  The  Nurse  Training 
Act? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Does  existing  Federal 
law  permit  the  Federal  funding  of  abor- 
tions?   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it. 
under  the  various  provisions  that  would 
apply  to,  say,  a  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ter, it  funds  services  which  are  medically 
necessary  and  appropriate,  as  the  lan- 
guage is  used  within  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

That  is  not  language  which  is  included 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  that  is  in  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  But  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  existing  law  does  permit  Fed- 
eral funding  of  abortions? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  ITie  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  understands  that  tlie 
definition  which  I  have  given  has  been 
used  by  doctors  as  well  as  patients  to 
include  the  use  of  Federal  funds   for 


abortions   when   medically   neces.-iry — 
where  medically  necessary. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Where  medically 
necessary,  and  under  the  interpretation 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  medical  neccssif. 
involves  anything  that  goes  to  the  sense 
of  well-being  of  a  woman. 

In  otlier  words,  it  is  abortion  on  de- 
mand. There  is  no  argument  about  that. 

So.  therefore,  under  the  interpretation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  existing  law  by  the  Senatn. 
lioin  Ma.s.sachusctts.  Federal  funding  o: 
1  ijordons  on  demand  is.  in  fact,  lawful"* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well.  no.  the  Scnnt^r 
i:  quite  incorrect.  As  I  say — if  a  iudfi- 
nient  is  made  from  a  medical  point  oi 
\  lew  about  tlm  medical  necessity,  th^n 
ii  is  iuiided. 

I  dj  not  know,  maybe  iliere  aie  sonir' 
cloclois  that  would  feel  and  intcriJiet  as 
mcciical  necessity  an  abortion  on  de- 
maiid.  but  that  would  be  tlie  interpreta- 
li^iii  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  nc. 
'he  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
V  oi'ld,  quite  frankly,  be  an  intermeia- 
t;f>n  which  is  neither  jastified  nor  wai- 
lanrcd  by  the  language  ol  the  Social  fee- 
( uiity  Act. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  May  I  ask  this,  ilicn 
Does  existing  law  authorize  the  fundinr 
ot  any  abortions  that  the  Supreme  Cou" ; 
c;.  ciMons  in  Wade  and  the  other  case  dc  - 
I  in  red  to  be  the  prerogative  of  womevi  ' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  it  is  up  to  the 
tioclor  and  the  patient.  It  is  up  to  tli':' 
cioctor  and  the  iiatient  under  the  defii.i- 
ti'ms  of  tile  Social  Security  Act, 

If  the  Senator  has  .something  iiio;  ■ 
sijeciflr.  but  generally,  I've  attempted  'o 
clarify  this  about  medical  necessity — 
that  is  tile  language  used  in  the  Social 
Securilv  Act. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  is  im; 
addressing  my  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  My  question  is.  are 
abortions  that  fall  within  the  definition 
and  the  ground  rules  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court  lawful,  fundable  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Not  if  they  are  not 
medically  necessary,  no,  that  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  agree  that  28  per- 
cent of  all  abortions  in  1974  were  paid 
for  bv  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  I  would  be  glad 
to  look  at  whatever  material  the  Senator 
has.  He  has  asked  whether  they  were 
being  in  compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  said  that  if  the  doctor  is  comply- 
ing with  the  law,  it  is  medically  neces- 
sary, and  I  would  certainly  hope  every 
doctor  is  complying  with  the  law  in  ex- 
ercising a  judgment  in  terms  of  medical 
necessity. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  has  some  other 
figures  that  show  some  doctors  are  viola- 
ting that,  then  they  are  violating  the  law. 
but  I  do  not  see  the  Senator's  point. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  argument  of  the 

Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  'What  is  the  Senator  s 
point,  may  I  ask  that? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  so  defined  health  as  to  mean  a  con- 
dition  of   well-being   which,    therefore. 
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ineuns  any  time  a  woman  wants  an  abor- 
tion badly  enough,  which  is  on  demand 
f-he  :,=  entitled,  under  the  Supreme  Court 
de''i.-.ion.  to  have  it. 

r.Iv  question  to  the  Senator  from 
r.;aN-rchu:ijtt.s  is.  does  he  agree  that  the 
federal  Government  .should  fund  abor- 
t:  )i4.-  fliat  are  permitted  under  the  Su- 
l^reme  Court  decision'.' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well  u.s  I  under- 
stand  

Mr.  BUCKLE^'.  M.i;.  I  have  a  yes  or 
no? 

Ivlr.  KENNEDY.  U"cll.  I  am  sorry.  I  was 
trj  incr  Lo  make  a  responr^e  to  the  earlier 
question,  since  tlje  Senator  indicated  I 
had  iiot  an.-vvcrcd  it  before.  I  v^as  IryniK 
to  .t;ot  a  better  under/standing. 

A.v  I  under.' tund  the  oue^ticn  it  is-.  Are 
thcrj  i^bortions  being  luuded  now  under 
the  Suprcm'.^  Court  deci.4>Mi  which  de- 
fines health  fis  well-being  that  should  be 
funded  under  ll'-.e  .social  ;-.ccurity  rule  of 
mrdical  necc.i  ity?  lo  that  correct?  I.n 
that  '.Uuit  the  naesiion  was  before? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  My  ciur  -lion  i.s 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Let  me  tal!:. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  It  is  a  verv  .simple 
question.  Docs  the  Senator  agree  that 
Federal  funds  .siiould  be  used  under  so- 
cial security  to  iiay  for  abortions  per- 
mitted under  the  Supremo  Comt 
decision? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  If  Ihey  meet  the 
cruidehnes  of  medically  neces^sary  in  the 
Sucii'I  Security  Act.  they  are  legal.  If 
they  are  med'cal'.y  necessary  ps  defined 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  .'Vs  defined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  S")  th"?  Senat.-ir  believes 
that  ^ueh  abortions  should  be  funded  by 
tl.f>  Federal  Government  under  the  .'^ocial 
;-c<-urity   hiws. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  think  that  i.s  legal.  I 
believe  that  i.-.  the  question  whether  it  is 
leeal. 

I  am  rot  t-oinj:  to  set  ii  to  a  position. 
v^  much  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
lit:e  me  to.  of  talkins  about  my  own 
!'hiL-sophy  or  rclisious  bc-hef  I  would  b'- 
more  than  deU£;hted.  but  I  ao  not  think 
it  is  appropriate  here 

What  I  am  trying,  tu  dLscuss  is  what 
the  law  or  a  particular  amendment  is. 
and  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  .ludgmcnt 
on  that. 

I  have  indicated  I  am  rei'sonalh.  op- 
{.o-cd  to  abortions.  The  Senator  has 
asked  me  a  series  of  different  kind.s  of 
questions. 

Rather  than  rret,  into  my  personal 
views,  and  I  would  like  to  get  into  them 
.sometime  with  the  Senator.  I  will  not  use 
up  the  limited  time  here. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
realizes  it  does  n.)l  have  any  direct  rele- 
\  tnre  to  the  matter  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  BUCKLi:Y.  I  am  not  talking  here 
about  the  infants  of  the  abortion  ques- 
tion, but  whether  Federj'.l  funds  should 
be  utilized  to  pny  for  something  which 
may  be  a  legal  right  We  h.:ve  any  num- 
ber of  situations,  such  as  tliose  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklalinma,  where 
■..n  individual  has  a  ri^ht  under  the  lav.. 
but  where  he  has  no  call  on  FedciMl 
lundius  for  the  e.\erci.-e  of  that  right. 

ThLs.  to  me.  is  what  this  particular 
amendment  is  all  about.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  whether  we  approve  or  disapprove 


of  abortion,  but  v.helher  we  approve  of 
the  u-se  of  Feder.d  funds  for  tlie  funding 
or  .suiuething  which  a  lot  of  taxpayer.s 
do  think  Ls  abhorrent  to  them.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  right.  It  has  to  do 
V.  it)i  funding. 

Mr,  President.  I  gather  that  the  Srn- 
ator  from  Massachusetts  is  unv.  thing  lo 
put  liimself  on  the  record  as  ti  whether 
or  not  he  agrees  with  the  propoition— 
I  take  that  back.  He  has.  He  ha"^  clcarlv 
put  him.self  on  the  record  as  slating  th;it 
lie  fa\ors  Federal  funding  for  abortions 
t!uu  may  be  legally  permitted  in  the 
United  States  under  tiie  Supreme  Cou;t 
oe(  I.-ions. 

Mr.  KFN^n^DY.  The  Senator  can  put 
vh.»UVir  he  wants  to  on  the  reeord.  say 
v,hiil.«\er  he  \\pnls  to,  but  he  is  not  in- 
terpreting my  i-ositiriii  accurately. 

Wh.en  the  Senator  from  New  York  liis 
ii-ked  quo  Linns  on  it,  I  have  allempled 
lo  rcsj  ond  to  those  questions,  what  I 
ronsidor  to  be  the  legal  questions,  aiid 
tlie  present,  current.  let;al  situation.  I  cm 
not  ttuinir  to  get  into  a  question— de- 
lighted as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
likely  would  be— al:.out  my  ov  n  pcrsonc.l 
views  on  it.  The  Senator  can  put  up  the 
amendment,  and  I  will  vote  on  it.  I  will 
vote  yei  and  nay  on  any  of  the  different 
kind.s  of  rcsoluUons  th<t  have  been  imt. 
ii'.i.i  I  atn  prepared  to  do  so.  But  tiiat  !■ 
rxt  il'ip  i-ssue  here  today. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  be  much 
bel'.er  o/T  talking  about  the  particular 
amendment,  v.hich  has  been  redefine', 
rr described,  and  which  hp.s  been  condi- 
tioned by  Uio  rioroncnt  of  the  amcnd- 
lU'-nt. 

I  think,  as  a  miller  of  very  judicial 
inquiiy  that  they  failed  to  have  the 
chance  to  examine  any  of  these  kinds 
of  i  .SUDS  in  the  committee.  I  think  that 
Viould be  useful. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  ^icld? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr  Pre  ident,  I  be- 
lie', e  I  still  have  the  floor. 

The  PP.E0IDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Seni'tor  from  New^  York  still  his  tlie 
lloor. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  How  much  time  i> 
left  to  tiie  proponents? 

Th:'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Sen'  tor  from  Oiclahoma  lias  39  minutes 
remaining  on  th"  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendaicut  introdired  by 
tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  would  like 
to  say  just  a  few  words  in  support  of  tlii.s 
amendment. 

I  do  not  rise  here  today  to  reiterate  my 
p.iition  on  the  subject  of  abortion  on 
dcmiiid.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  mv  colleagues  kiio'A 
V.  here  I  st.ind  on  that  i.vsue.  I  h^ve  intro- 
duced a  constitutional  amendment  to 
sec-ure  the  right  to  life  for  all  .^mcri-ans. 
This  amendment  is  now  being  studied  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
lioml  Amendments,  It  is  my  hope  that 
such  an  aaienciment  will  be  reported 
from  the  subcommittee  soon. 

Wlial  we  ha\e  before  us  today  is  en- 
tu-ely  different.  Simply  stated,  it  is  this: 
Should  ta.xpayers"  dollars  be  used  to  fund 
iibartion  on  demand? 

Tliose  who  oppose  this  amendment 
suggest  that  it  is  discrlminatorj.'.  They 


say  th.it  it  would  discriminate  against 
tlie  \za-yv.  Th?  well-to-do  can  afford  iibor- 
lions.  ihoy  teU  us.  but  the  pour  need 
Govenini'iil  fuiids. 

Ther?  are  two  points  that  .-hould  be 
rai.^ed  about  sueli  a  eliarge.  First,  it  is 
.simply  not  true  that  don.sing  t.i.\  dollars 
for  practices  hrld  ta  be  ri,a;hts  by  Sn- 
ii.'cme  Ciurt  d.cisions  is  discriminatory. 
The  t  xpaycr  is  under  no  obligation  Id 
fund  with  his  money  any  and  all  ri^ihts. 
Traditional  congressional  policy  proiiib- 
its  this  Federal  financing,  a  policy  whi  h 
was  first  c.r.olK-itly  stated  in  th^  Family 
Pluming  Act  of  1970  and  reiterated  in 
the  first  sc.'-sion  of  the  93d  Congress  by 
the  enaclmt  lit  into  law  of  an  .  mendineut 
pro.scribing  tli.-  use  of  lorci^ui  tuii  fund,-, 
for  abortion  Buth  Hou.ses  of  Cont;ress 
are  repeatedly  on  record  as  oijposing 
G  >veriim?nt  funds  for  abortian. 

llie  i-.,;ie  of  Federal  funoi  <\  is  wiiolly 
distinct  from  tlie  constitution?!  qu'^stion 
d'ecided  by  the  Su.oreme  Court  on  Janu- 
ary 2'i,  1073.  II  by  no  means  fellows  from 
the  fact  that  a  woman  is  now  legally 
permitted  to  .seek  an  ibortion.  that  the 
Fccicral  Gover  mont  is  constitutionally 
or  otherwise  obligated  to  pny  for  it.  It 
is  appnrent  that  abortion  is  now  bein;^ 
promoted  as  a  rcw-lound  panacea  to 
certain  social  and  economic  problems. 
Several  years  a:^o,  the  arguments  favor- 
ing lib:rali/cd  abortion  were  cou- hed 
almost  cxcltisively  in  terms  of  tho 
woman's  "right  to  privacy."  In  the  past 
f-w  years,  especially  .'^ince  the  S'jpreme 
rourt'.=:  rulin".  the  ar.gumcnts  for  abor- 
tion have  a'T'uirrd  a  new  and  ominous 
locus,  one  that  en-.pha-i"'""  the  .'r^ci"i. 
I'onomic.  and  political  utility  of  abor- 
tion. .Aborlio'  s  in  .'general  ar.d  iJ'itiicalh' 
funded  abortions  in  rartinilar,  arc  now 
tem^^  advanced  as  a  .-ociriH-  "n i^i-rs;- 
sivc  '  and  "euliyhtencd"  .solution  to  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  welfare.  When 
abortions  are  openlv  c'ef^nded  on  tlie 
explicit  grounds  that  they  help  to  limit 
the  welfare  population  and  reduce  pub- 
ii  ■  cx.oenditures.  I  .'ubmil  we  are  lra\c!- 
ing  rai'idlv  down  a  road  that  will  subect 
all  human  life,  born  or  unborn,  to  the 
risks  of  some  socinl  planner's  cost  bene- 
fit c  deulus.  This  reduces  itself  to  thr 
-siiiT'lo  nrcumcnl  that  the  way  to  elimi- 
I  ate  people's  problems  is  to  eliminate 
people. 

The  scrand  jioint  t.'nat  .shoidd  be  raised 
is  quite  simjily  that  the  obvious  intent 
of  this  amrndnient  is  not  discriminatory. 
I  point  out  this  abvious  fact  onlv  because 
it  seems  lo  me  that  it  docs  not  contrib- 
ute to  rational  debate  to  set  up  straw- 
m-n  The  amendme  t  is  not  discrimina- 
tory ill  i.ilent:  it  will  not  be  discrimina- 
tory in  practice.  It  seeks  to  reaffirm  a 
principle  already  written  into  law  in 
two  cases  and  one  a-^reed  lo  in  other 
coses  i  !  votes  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  mv  iiojie  Uiat  the  debate  o\cr  this 
issue  will  not  become  bogped  down  in 
irrel'^\nnt  i.ssues.  The  i^^sue  is  clear  and 
pre;ise:  Sliould  tax  dollars  be  used  to 
fund  abortions?  The  question  has  been 
asked  .here  before.  Tlie  answer  has 
alwavs  been  the  same,  and  that  answer 
is  "No."  I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
el"ine  tary  justice  that  the  same  answer 
be  given  todcy  by  a  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amcrdinent  before  us. 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
nanit  on  one  other  aspect  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  to  this  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

He  has  stated  that,  because  there  are 
i.iv.'suits  or  legal  cases  now  in  progress 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  legal  right  in  the  Congress  to  deny 
iunds  to  people  who  qualify  under  the 
>o  ial  security  for  one  use  or  anotiier, 
that  we  ought  to  take  no  action. 

I  do  recall  that  he  voted  in  f.ivor  of 
die  Campaign  Reform  Act.  even  though 
he  liad  earlier  expressed  grave  constitu- 
tional doubts  about  whether  or  not  that 
art  violated  the  first  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  stand  paralyzed  while  we 
await  court  action  that  may  take  years 
to  come  to  a  definitive  conclusion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
Senator  from  New  York  who  is  ques- 
tioning the  canstitutionality  of  the  con- 
gressional campaign  financing. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Unless  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  misquoted,  there 
was  a  quote  back  in  1971  or  1972  to  the 
effect  that  he  felt  the  campaign  con- 
tributions were  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
quoting the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
a  good  deal  today. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
record  .straightened  out.  I  will  .send  the 
Senator  the  reference.  He  may  want  to 
get  to  the  source  of  that  particular 
quol.atlon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  was  the  basis 
of  my  reservation  about  the  constitu- 
tionality? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  believe  it  was  free- 
dom of  expres-ion.  I  thought  it  ^^as  a 
brilliant  con.-titutional  analysis.       1 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  was  what?      I 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Limitation  on  freedom 
ot  expres.sion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Limitation  on  cam- 
I)aign  funding. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Why  should  it  be?  The 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  clearly  indicates 
that  Congress  can  put  limitations  on 
camtiaign  financing. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  some 
other  and  more  appropriate  forum,  I 
would  be  hai^py  to  argue  the  constitu- 
tionality. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  I  will  discuss 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  my 
own  personal  philosophy,  as  well. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  When  we  come  to  this 
particular  matter  before  us,  we  come  to 
the  simple  proposition  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  admits  that  existing 
law  permits  the  public  funding  of  abor- 
tions performed  within  the  guidelines  de- 
fined by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  also 
opposes  any  attempt  to  limit 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point?  The  Senator  has  mis- 
stated me  completely  in  making  that  kind 
of  a  comment.  I  have  never  said  that.  I 
have  never  said  that,  and  the  debate 
will  not  reflect  it. 

What  I  have  said  is  that  it  is  only 
Ijermitted  under  tlie  language  that  is 
included  under  the  social  security  for 
medical  necessity.  That  is  the  only  way 
that  it  is  legal  in  this  country.  If  there 
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are  going  to  be  violations  by  other  doc- 
tors, then  the  violations  are  of  the  regu- 
lations or  the  law. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  persist  in  this, 
that  is  his  prerogative.  But  I  will  not 
take  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  in- 
terpret my  position  on  a  matter  whicli 
the  Senator  from  New  York  knows  is  as 
important  and  as  significant  as  this  ppr- 
ticular  is.sue  and  let  him  make  ease  with 
the  words — because  he  distorts  my  posi- 
tion. If  he  did  not  understand  it  before, 
he  ought  to  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  believe  the  record 
will  show  that  the  Senator  stated  thet 
abortions  w'ithin  medical  necessity  as  de- 
fined by  the  Supreme  Court  could  be 
funded  under  the  Social  Security  Aci, 
funded  by  the  taxpayer. 

He  also  resists  any  attempt  to  make 
it  clear  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Congress, 
and  this  is  the  will  that  was  expressed 
in  several  votes  last  year,  that  public 
funding  shall  not  bs  made  available  for 
such  purposes. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right 
to  an  abortion,  but  whether  or  not  the 
taxpayers  will  piick  up  the  tab. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  arguments 
are  clear  enough,  and  I  m'ge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  as  they  have  in  the  past 
and  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  my  friend  from  New. 
York  suggesting  that  medically  necessary 
abortions  should  not  be  performed? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  suggesting 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just  answer  yes  or  na 
as  the  Senator  was  asking  me  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  suggesting  that 
they  should  not  be  performed  at  the  tax- 
pavei's'  expense. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Medically  necessarj' 
abortions? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  As  currently  defined 
and  applied  in  practice.  How  would  tlie 
Senator  define  medical  necessity? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  difficulty  defin- 
ing the  language  of  this  amendment,  let 
alone  "medical  necessity."  That  is  why 
it  is  entirely  inappropriate  for  us  to  be 
acting  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  S.mator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  still  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  had  given  up  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
state  at  the  outset  that  there  has  been 
some  discussion  in  this  colloquy  on  the 
question  of  rape  and  abortion.  While  I 
have  no  firsthand  experience  with  either 
situation,  I  was  for  ZVz  years  a  prosecu- 
tor. I  stress  to  my  colleagues  that  1 
D.  &  C.  procedure  is  not  in  all  instances 
;  dequ^e  to  terminate  pregnancies  which 
do,  although  Infrequently,  result  from 
rapes.  Therefore,  the  question  of  abor- 
tion does  on  occasion  arise  as  a  result  of 
rape. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  very  unfor- 
tunate for  all  Americans  if  enactment  of 
the  Nurse  Training  and  Health  Revenue 
Sharing  and  Health  Services  bill  now  be- 
fore us  were  to  be  delayed  because  of 
the  pending  amendment.  Authorizing 
legislation  for  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
expired  at  the  end  of  June  1974.  There 
is  still  no  new  authodzing  legislation.  In 
the  meantime  the  health  needs  of  the 


American  people  have  not  taken  a  holi- 
day. They  continue  to  mount  daily.  We 
must  act  promptly  to  .see  to  it  that  S.  66 
is  enacted  into  law. 

The  addition  of  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation  would  only  serve 
Id  embroil  tho  bill  in  a  lengthy  debate 
foUav.ed  by  a  prolonged  conference.  Tiie 
apMO!?riatlons  bill  to  which  a  similar 
ame.idment  was  added  last  year  lan- 
guish.-~d  in  conference  for  4  months.  It 
would  be  tragic  were  we  to  allow  this 
much  needed  Icsisl.ition  to  become 
.■^narled  in  sucli  a  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  totally  opposed  to 
anv  fuiiding  or  pohcies  which  would  re- 
quire any  medical  personnel  to  be  in- 
volved in  abortion  procedures  against 
their  personal  or  moral  beliefs.  I  am  also 
totally  opposed  to  Federal  funding  for 
research  on  living  fetuses  resulting  froui 
abortion.  Moi'eover.  I  would  strongly  op- 
pose funding  any  programs  v.hich  would 
encourage  abortion  as  a  method  of  bin  1 
control.  In  that  regard,  I  do  beheve  thui 
opportunity  should  be  presented  for  al- 
ternatives to  abortion.  Adoption  agen- 
cies, counsehng,  and  medical  care  .should 
be  provided  for  those  seeking  help  of  that 
nature. 

I  am  personally  opposed  to  abortion. 
However.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  many 
people  honestly  and  conscientiously  ha\  e 
no  moral  objections  to  it.  Abortion  is  rui 
issue  on  which  many  people  of  gocdwill 
on  both  sides  ha\e  strong  personal  be- 
liefs. I  have  over  the  years  opro'^eci 
amending  the  Constitution  as  a  means 
of  overturning  Supreme  Court  decision.", 
and  I  am  extremely  concerned  that  doinj 
so  may  create  more  problems  than  those 
solved.  However,  if  the  question  of  abor- 
tion is  to  be  debated  in  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve that  debate  should  center  on  the 
Lssue  itself.  It  should  not  be  used  to  ho'd 
hostage  other  vitally  needed  legislation. 

The  continuing  resolution  providing 
funds  for  the  Nurse  Training  Act  ex- 
pires in  June  1975.  Therefore,  passat'e 
of  tlie  ijending  bill  must  be  i^rompt  to 
assure  a  continuation  of  this  imoortant 
program  which  is  really  the  only  Federal 
assistance  to  nursing  schools  and  nursing 
students.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  bill  stymied  for  months  in  con- 
ference. Action  is  needed  now  so  that 
nursing  schools  and  their  students  can 
IJlan  rationally  for  the  coming  school 
year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  anprove  S.  66 
without  amendments  which  can  only 
serve  to  delay,  and  perhaps  jeopardii-e, 
this  very  necessaiT  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield:-,  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  d  •es 
the  Senator  from  Maine  desire? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts yielding  to  me  for  the  purj^ose  of 
making  a  few  brief  remarks  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mj'  opposition  is  based  on  procedunil, 
administrative,  and  substantive  prob- 
lems with  the  amendment. 

P*iocedurally,  I  liave  problems  with  thf 
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broad,  sweeping  language  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  any  funds  authorized 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pay  for 
or  encourage  the  performance  of  abor- 
tion. This  health  bill  is  an  inappropriate 
veliicle  for  such  a  floor  amendment  cov- 
ering all  proiirams  under  .>ocial  security. 
Wiien  we  acted  on  S.  66  m  tiie  Commil- 
lee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  we  did 
not  con.-idcr  anythmti  .'irnilar  lo  the 
Bartlett  amendment.  .\o  committee  of 
the  Senate  ha.^,  to  my  knowledge.  I  un- 
derstand Senator  Bahtlett  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  S.  318.  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  HEW  fund.>  to  pay  fur  abortion.  That 
bill  is  pendin.t,'  before  the  Fuiaiue  Com- 
mittee, and  I  would  hope  ii  would  be  sub- 
jected to  thorout-'h  discus.^ion  and  clo.se 
scrutiny  in  the  committee  piocess  before 
coming  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  on  this 
controversial  and  complex  approa.h  to 
a  controversial  and  complex  i.^sue. 

At  the  outset,  tiie  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa stated  that  this  was  an  appropri- 
ate authorization  to  which  to  attach  this 
amendment,  and  I  suggest  that  it  is  not 
an  appropriate  authori.:alion  at  all.  His 
amendment  purports  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  .Act.  and  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  has  notlung  to  do  with  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  Furthermore,  since  the 
amendment  refers  to  that  act.  the  proper 
procedure  would  be  to  liave  this  matter 
originate  m  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, as  is  provided  in  the  Constitution 
for  revenue-raisiuE,'  mea  ures  such  as 
the  Social  Security  Act 

Administratively.  I  am  bothered  by 
the  vagueness  in  the  amendment.  No- 
where in  the  amendment  is  the  term 
"encourage"  defined.  Were  this  amend- 
ment to  become  law.  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  those  administering'  the  So- 
cial Security  program  lo  determine  what 
constitutes  encouragement."'  For  ex- 
ample, would  referral  of  a  woman  to  a 
doctor  for  pregnancy  counseling  consti- 
tute ■"encouragement"? 

Might  not  a  simple  pregnancy  te.-t — 
which  would  certainly  lead  some  pa- 
tients to  seek  abortions — be  viewed  as  an 
act  of  indirect  encouragement? 

As  a  technical  matter,  then.  I  believe 
the  amendment  should  be  tabled  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  administer  and  enforce.  But.  of 
course,  I  am  not  going  to  rest  my  argu- 
ment on  technical  ob.jections  to  the 
amendment.  There  are  grave  constitu- 
tional problems  with  this  amendment, 
and  these  problems  must  be  addressed. 

Focusing  as  it  does  on  funds  author- 
ized under  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
Bartlett  amendment  is  aimed  at  one 
class  of  people — the  poor.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  stop  abortion  in  the 
United  States.  By  denying  the  use  of 
medicaid  and  other  Social  Security 
funds  for  abortions,  the  amendment  ef- 
fectively denies  the  opportunity  for  an 
abortion  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  poor 
alone.  This  amendment  would  affect  no 
one  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  physician 
for  an  abortion.  Since  the  Bartlett 
amendment  applies  only  to  low -income 
people,  but  not  to  the  population  at 
large,  it  Ls  blatantly  discriminatoi->'  on 
economic  grounds,  and  therefore  imcon- 
stitutlonal. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  one  of  t!i'.' 
fundamental  purposes  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  medicaid  is  the  equalization  of 
access  to  health  care.  Its  aim  is  to  assure 
that  persons  are  not  deprived  of  this 
access— or  their  rights — on  the  ba.^is  of 
income. 

As  every  Member  ol  lliis  body  know-, 
the  SujJieme  Court  has  held  liiat  women 
do  ha\'e  a  constitutional  riglit  to  an 
abortion  under  the  right  of  privacy.  As 
Members  of  Congress,  we  do  not  have 
Die  ritht  lo  deny  constitutional  rif^hts  to 
people  because  they  are  poor.  Tiuit  is 
v.Iiii  we  would  be  doin;;  by  cniicliiig  llns 
ainendment. 

The  Senator  from.  Oklahom.i  mcn- 
tifinod  a.  the  outset  of  his  rem:iiks  that 
V, hat  v.e  arc  doing  here  is  spending  Fed- 
eral money  for  abort ioiK.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing.  But  v.e  spend  inont-y 
in  many  other  areas  to  support  people 
111  exeicisino  their  constitutional  rights. 
We  spend  money  for  iiublic  defendeis. 
We  spend  mon.ey  for  the  Legal  Services 
Act.  which  helps  poor  people.  We  spend 
money  to  help  peoi'l*'  avail  themselves 
of  their  civil  riu'lits  under  the  Constitu- 
tinn.  We  spend  money  so  that  people  will 
not  he  denied  equal  protection  of  tlio 
law.  We  spend  money  for  all  of  these 
nurposes.  and  I  think  that  the  money 
bfing  spent  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  abortion  achieves  a  similar  pur- 
ijose.  because  it  does  allow  a  poor  person 
to  avail  herself  of  her  coir-titutional 
ripht. 

At  tiie  appropriate  time,  I  shall  sup- 
port a  motion  to  table  the  Bartlett 
amendment.  I  am  not  supporting  this 
t.ibling  motion  because  I  am  for  or 
against  abortion.  I  have  not  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion  with  respect  to  that 
i.isue.  and  I  shall  await  the  outcome  of 
committee  liearings  and  floor  debate  on 
the  various  constitutional  amendment.s 
regarding  abortion  before  making  a  de- 
cision on  this  very  important  and  com- 
lilex  issvie. 

I  shall  support  the  motion  to  table 
becau.se  I  believe  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment is  inappropriate,  inefiuitabie.  and 
di.-crimmatory  in  its  effect. 

Mr.  Pre.>ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  April  7  regarding  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rfcord  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
a-,  follows: 

The  .^nii-Aboriiun-  .ANU..V£)Mt.sr 
One  of  llie  first  tilings  the  Senate  will 
!i;ive  to  deal  wUh  upon  it.s  return  next  week 
1-.  The  annxial  eflort  tf)  bur  the  use  of  federal 
funds  to  pay  for  or  to  encourage  abortions. 
I,ast  year,  the  Senate  pa.ssed  tlie  measure 
as  a  nder  on  an  appropriations  bill  only  to 
have  it  killed  by  a  conference  committee 
which  said  that  was  not  the  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  such  far-reaching  leyislation.  This 
year,  an  attempt  is  planned  to  aitach  'lie 
same  rider  on  the  Senate  floor  to  the  nnr-<e 
tr.iiniiig  and  health  .services  act  Ai  a  matter 
of  both  procedures  and  substance,  the  at- 
tempt should  be  defeated 

There  are  many  objections  to  this  proposal. 
No  one  really  knows  how  far  it  ieache.s  be- 
cause it  would  bar,  in  its  broadest  form,  tlie 
spending  of  funds  under  any  federal  pro- 
gram to     directly  or  indirectly"  pay   for  or 


eiKour.ige  abortions.  The  only  exception  It 
would  make  is  for  an  abortion  that  is  neces- 
.sary  to  .-.ave  the  life  of  the  mother,  tlius 
Ijarrin^;  those  designed  to  save  the  mothers 
hialih  or  to  help  women  victimized  by  rape 
or  to  eliminate  grossly  deformed  fetusp. 
Bevond  this,  u  would  be  a  nnjor  policy  move 
of  the  US.  government  ag.iinst  abortion,  a 
iiiaMer  which  we  ;!iink  .should  be  leli  up  ;o 
a  '.'.Oman   aiid   her  doctor. 

Leaving  a.ide  the  larger  i.^sue.  we  wodiri 
rest  our  objection  to  thl.s  pariicuiar  pro- 
posul  on  a  simple  matter  of  equal  justire 
']  he  eflei  I  of  it,  if  made  into  law.  would  le 
to  deuv  le^al  abortions  to  those  women  so 
pii.ir  they  must  rely  on  government  help  i  .r 
medical  care  while  permuting  legnl  abc- 
lioi>.s  to  woinei  who  have  money  e.iough  o 
j/ny  for  ihem.  On  the.se  grounds  alone,  this 
would  be  b.id  i;ovenimcr.t  policy  inasniuch 
as  it  would  bring  unwanted  children  into 
only  tho.,e  homes  least  able  financially  to 
provide  lor  them.  Beyond  that,  it  is  olfeiisive 
to  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  exer- 
cise of  leiial  rights  should  not  turn  on  tlie 
i.'e  of  one's   bank   account. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
.V  !'-Uis  time';' 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

cull      kll.HTS    COMMISSION    VOK  KS    OI'I'OSllMM 
TO    BARTLETT    AMENDMENTS 

M;-.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
wiien  <!n  antiabortion  amendment  was 
attached  to  llie  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Riglits  indicated  its  intention  to  reporr 
on  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  righi 
to  limit  childbearing.  Because  similar 
i'lnendments  to  S.  66  have  been  offered. 
I  wrote  to  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  a.sking 
about  the  reiiort  which  will  be  released 
next  week. 

Dr  Flemming's  response  is  vital  to  the 
consideration  of  antiabortion  legislation 
i'lid  I  w  ish  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
I  have  placed  a  copy  of  Dr.  Flemming  s 
letter  on  the  desk  of  each  of  my  col- 
league ^.  I  urge  their  careful  reading  of 
a. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  te.\; 
of  Dr.  Flemming"s  letter  be  printed  at 
tins  point  in  the  Record  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoup. 
i's  follows: 

U  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Washington,  DC.  April  9.  1975 
Hon.  CusRLEs  H.  Percy. 

['  -S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Buihtow 
Wusliington,  D.C. 

Dfar  Senator  Percy:  The  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  appreciates  being  given  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  at  this  time  on  Sen.i- 
tor  Bartlett's  proposed  amendments  to  S.  f'ti. 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  e.xteud  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  that  title  h<r 
nurse  uainiug  and  to  revise  and  extend  prc- 
f;ram.s  of  healtli  revenue  sharing  and  hea^i.i 
services."  As  we  promised  last  year,  we  will 
release  on  April  14,  a  report  entitled  "Con- 
.siitutional  Aspects  of  the  Right  to  Lirai' 
Ciiildbearing  "  The  principal  thrust  of  'l.e 
report  is  an  analysis  of  the  impact  tii.u  a 
const  itution.tl  amendment  designed  to 
nullify  the  Ror  v.  Wade  and  Doe  f.  BiAion 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would 
have  on  the  First,  Ninth  and  Fouriepr.th 
.Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Commission  has  based  its  conclusions 
ivn  the  results  of  factfinding  studies,  within  a 
iena}  framework.  The  Commission  therefore 
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takp.s  no  position  on  the  moral  or  theological 
debate  which  presently  surrounds  tlie  Issue  of 
abortion.  Nor  does  it  take  a  position  on 
whether  an  Individu  1  woman  should  or 
should  not  seek  an  abortion.  Tlie  Commis- 
.-io!i"s  sole  position  if  Its  affirmation  and  sup- 
port of  each  woman's  constlttitlonal  right  as 
ilo:nuMtei  i:y  ths  S'.iprcmr  Curt. 

Otie  of  t'le  report's  three  major  recommcn- 
tlatlons  Is  that  "Congre-^s  should  reject  auti- 
.-i belli,  n  Icgi.-lation  and  amendments.  Bnd  re- 
peal these  which  have  b:en  enacted,  wliich 
ui'.dtraiine  fae  constitutional  right  lo  limit 
ciuld-bearing  ■  The  C;mmi36lon  makes  tiiis 
reconimcndatloa.  and  urjrcs  the  Senate  spe- 
cifically to  reject  the  proposed  Bartlett 
amendments  ta  S.  6G,  for  several  reasons. 
First,  as  Indicated,  we  believe  tliat  such  an 
amendment  would  undermine  the  CDlistltu- 
tlonal  rights  of  w..men  as  set  forth  by  the 
ITS.  Supreme  Cv.urt.  Next,  it  is  clear  that  re- 
striction cf  Medicaid  funds  for  legal  abortion 
wjuld  nei^atl.xly  impact  only  on  low-Income 
v.omen,  among  whom  racial  and  ethnic  mi- 
nority women  are  di.sproporlionately  repre- 
sented, 

Tlie  Commi.'Jsion's  rep,-rl  discus-ses  in  some 
detail  the  Impact  on  Uw  inooms  women 
of  constitution.il  amor.dments  prohibiting 
abortion,  addressing  the  potentifvl  violations 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  which  would  result. 

Thus,  Senatcr  Bartlett's  proposed  amend- 
ments wculd  eflectively  nullify  the  Roe  and 
Doc  decisions  for  po  r  women,  as  these  are 
the  women  who  must  rely  en  Medicaid  and 
other  Federally  funded  health  care  programs 
for  medical  servic  3.  Our  report  states  that: 

"Sialistlcal  data  demoiiitrate  the  FUffer- 
ing  experienced  by  poor  women  when  abor- 
tion Ls  illegal.  For  the  pocr  woman,  restrictive 
abortion  statutes  have  meant  either  niiother 
bally  she  could  not  c.\re  for.  or  the  chance 
cf  death  from  an  attempt  to  self-abort  or  at 
the  hands  of  a  backroom  abortionist.  Almost 
universally,  where  abcrtion  is  legalized  the 
maternal  rat^  drops  and  the  Incidence  of 
septic  abortion  (abortion  complicated  by 
acui.e  infecticn  of  tlie  lining  of  the  uteru.s) 
i>nd  incompUne  abortion  decreases.  This 
pi  iiUs  to  the  conclusion  that  legal  abortion 
rei'.uccs  the  incidence  cf  ill  effects  from 
criniinal  abortions  and  is.  therefore,  prefer- 
able to  criminal  abortion.  For  example,  at 
S.n  Franci.sco  G  neral  Hospitnl  in  1967,  be- 
fore abcrtion  reform,  there  were  68  septic 
a')ouions  per  1.000  live  births;  by  1969  there 
were  only  22  per  1,000  live  births.  In  New 
■york  City's  Harlem  Hospital  there  were  1,054 
women  admitted  f:r  aftercare  following  in- 
cnmplote  abortions  In  1965  and  only  292  in 
1971,  after  abortion  was  legalized. 

•Poor  women  f  ce  ^rra'  e  ris's  of  endanger- 
ing life  and  health  by  self-abortion  or  by 
.seeking'  the  services  of  nonphysician  abor- 
tionists. If  forced  to  continue  an  unwanted 
prc.:,'nancy,  women,  when  unmarried,  face  a 
whole  range  of  discrimination.  If  they  are 
employed,  their  health  insurance  coverage 
may  he  In.idequate  to  cover  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  Fur- 
thermore, employers  are  not  obligated  to 
transfer  a  pregnant  woman  to  less  arduous 
work,  if  this  Ls  medically  advisable  during 
any  .^tage  of  pregnancy.  Indeed,  women  have 
often  been  forced  to  leave  their  emplopnent, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently  when  they 
become  pregnant,  thus  losing  potential  ben- 
erit.=!.  Including  health  insurance  coverage. 
If  a  pregnant  woman  Is  unable  to  find  em- 
ploymcut  and  does  not  qualify  for  compen- 
sation and  has  no  one  to  supporti.her,  she 
ni!.y  l5e  forced  to  accept  hiadequate  public 
a.=i.siPtaiice.  Additionally,  the  existence  of  an 
out-of-wedlock  pregnancy  and  birth  may  be 
used  as  evidence  to  deny  employment  or 
housing  to  a  woman.  The  same  economic  fac- 
tors which  create  her  inability  to  gain  an 
abortion  In  the  first  place  might  mean  that 
a  vvomaa  would  not  be  able  to  file  suit  to 


challenge  stich  patently  discriminatory   ac- 
tions." 

The  recognition  of  abortion  as  a  con  ti- 
tutional  right  by  the  Supreme  Covut  has 
made  it  possible  for  more  poor  woman  to 
gain  access  to  safe  abortions  done  by  physi- 
cians, and  paid  for  by  Medicaid  fund=.  They 
need  not  pay  the  higher  fees  demanded  by 
Illicit  practitioners  when  the  procedure  is 
illegal.  Senator  Bartlett's  pro:>o':?d  ame  .cl- 
ments  to  S.  66  v^'ould  restrict  that  oppor- 
tunity. Economic  discrimination  as  sucii  may 
not  always  be  a  violaiion  of  the  Constitii- 
tlon,  but  racial  di.scrlmination  i'',  and  the 
e.Tect  of  prohibiting  states  to  pay  for  le[^;l 
abortions  with  Medicaid  funds  would  be  to 
di~crimlnate  against  those  racial  and  ethnic 
minority  v.omen  who  are  disprooorliona'cly 
rc;:rcsented  among  low  income  woine;i. 

Further,  the  Commission's  report  dLscvisFc ; 
var»ou=;  Stale  actions  which  have  been  tal:e:i 
smce  the  Supreme  Court  Roe  and  Doe  deci- 
sion'-, as  attempts  to  indirectly  limit  the 
rl'iht  to  abortion.  Ore  of  Ihe  mo=t  important 
of  these  is  the  attempt  to  refuse  Medicaid 
payments  for  abortion  prooed.ires.  As  is 
pointed  out  in  the  October,  1974,  memor.m- 
dum  prepared  by  the  Congresjion.il  Re~e.%:ch 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Gor.gress.  entitled 
"Constitutionality  of  the  Bartlett  Amend- 
ment Bannirg  Use  of  DHEW  and  DOL  F.Y. 
1975  Ptinds  for  Abortion,"  the  courts  have 
declared  that  all  such  State  action^  represent 
illegal  interference  with  the  renroductive 
freedom  acknowledged  In  Roe  and  Doe.  Our 
rebort  de.scribes  the.=e  caves  as  foUowp: 

"In  one  case,  {Doe  v.  Ro&e)  tire  Uta'n  Slate 
Department  of  Social  Services  ruled  that  in- 
digent pregnant  women,  entitled  to  medical 
services  and  care  for  pregnancy  under  its 
Medicaid  program,  were  not  entitled  to  abor- 
tions at  the  expense  of  Medicaid  unless  an 
application  was  approved  by  the  depart  men;, 
as  being  therapeutic.  The  department  defined 
a  therapeutic  abortion  as  ore  necessary  to 
save  the  life  of  the  expectant  mother  or  to 
prevent  serious  and  permanent  Imnairmmt 
to  her  physical  health,  and  none  other.  The 
Federal  appeals  court  decided  that  this 
'broad  abortion  policy  is  intended  to  limit 
abortion  on  moral  grounds."  Such  a  policv 
'corstitutes  invidious  discrimination  and 
cannot  be  upheld  under  constituiional  ciial- 
lenge."  " 

I  hope  that  this  reply  is  responsive  to 
your  concerns.  Please  feel  free  to  call  on  me 
if  the  Commission  can  be  of  further  help. 

Sincerely, 

Arthitb  S.  Flemming, 

Cliairmaii 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
read  just  two  sentences  from  that  letter. 
Dr.  Flemming  said : 

One  of  the  report's  three  major  recom- 
mendations is  that  "Congress  should  reject 
anti-abortion  legislation  and  amendments, 
and  repeal  those  which  have  been  enacted, 
which  undermine  the  constitutional  right  to 
limit  childbearing."  The  commission  makes 
this  recommendation,  and  urges  the  Senate 
specifically  to  reject  the  proposed  Bartlett 
ameiKlments  to  S.  66.  •   •   - 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Bartlett's  anti- 
abortion  amendment  must  not  be  at- 
tached to  S.  66. 1  fully  support  the  action 
to  table  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  allowing  this  amend- 
ment to  remain  on  this  bill  :ould  prove 
most  serious  for  the  major  health  pro- 
grams whose  extension  depends  on  pas- 
sage of  S.  66.  As  my  colleagues  •will  re- 
call, an  antiabortion  amendment  was  at- 
tached last  year  to  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill.  The  controversy  over 
that  amendment  contributed  tubstan- 
tially  to  the  4-month  delay  of  congres- 
sional approval  of  that  bill.  A  similar 


&:'ix.-  l'<y  S.  66  must  not  be  provoked.  I 
need  not  recount  the  .'setbacks  this  legu:- 
lation  has  already  suffered.  Programs 
authorized  by  this  bi  I  have  not  had  :; 
fi  nding  authorization  increase  since 
1972.  r.nd  their  future  shou'd  not  be 
linl;.;d  to  a  com'piex  and  hif^hly  con- 
trove,  si.  1  amendment  tiiat  v.o'dld  un- 
nccc.';.;aal."  cjm'  licale  the  House  Senate 
conreicncc  on  S.  Co  .".nd  certainly  delay 
a"i:r-VPi  oI  tiie  bill. 

The  i.ssues  raLsed  by  tlr;  Bartlett 
amendment  arc  .serious  and  .should  be 
discussed  thoroughly  and  indrpendcntiy 
of  tlie  bill  now  before  us.  Senator  Bart- 
lett himself  has  indicated  his  desire  for 
his  propas.l  to  go  through  th3  full  legi.— 
laiive  process,  including  hearings  before 
th.?  Finance  Committee,  in  his  introduc- 
tion of  S.  318,  wliich  would  prohibit  ex- 
penditure of  fuirds  lor  a'oordons  e.xcepL 
where  tlie  woman's  life  is  in  danger. 

The  question.s  relrting  t3  this  propos.il 
are  intricate  and  cannot  b;  adequately 
answered  in  floor  dsbate.  For  ex.imple, 
wiien  does  pregnancy  actually  begin? 
Docs  it  bCi^in  at  fer'iilization,  as  Senator 
Helms  .suggested  in  his  introduction  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  6.  a  propo,scd 
amendment  to  guarantee  constitution.' 1 
rights  to  a  zygote  from  the  moment  of 
fertilization?  Or  does  pregnancy  begin 
at  implantation,  8  to  14  days  later,  as 
many  scientists  and  physicians  believe? 
If  pregnancy  begins  at  fertilization,  arc 
many  common  contraceptive  methods 
that  permit  fertilization  but  pre\ent  im- 
plantation to  be  considered  abortifacient 
and  therefore  prohibited  from  u.^e  in 
federally  funded  family  planning  pro- 
grams? Would  the  proposed  amendment 
outlaw  the  use  under  medicaid  of  drugs 
coir.monly  u-ed  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
e-se  because  they  also  have  abortifacient 
effects?  Is  the  Federal  Government  pre- 
pared to  pay  an  addition:";!  $500  million 
next  year  alone  to  provide  medical  care 
aiid  welfare  payments  to  medicaid  moth- 
ers who  were  denied  abortion  services? 
Are  we  willing  to  enact  an  obviously  dis- 
criminatoiT  measure  that  would  deny 
obortion  services  to  women  who  rely  en 
medicaid  while  those  same  services  arc 
readily  available  privately  to  women  of 
greater  wealth. 

I  cannot  believe  that  my  colleagues  arc 
willing  to  ^-avc  these  questions  unan- 
.«\vered.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  my  col- 
le.ogues  wi.'sh  to  take  up  debate  of  these 
complex  and  sensitive  questions  withotit 
benefit  of  expert  testimony. 

In  short.  Mr.  President.  Senator  B-.ttT- 
LETT's  amendment  does  not  belong  en 
S.  66  and  I  believe  the  tabling  motion  to 
be  offered  by  Senator  Javits  should  be 
supported.  I  hove  this  matter  will  be 
thoroughly  aired,  with  full  hearings, 
prior  to  any  vote  on  the  floor  of  tlic 
Senate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  tlie  Senator 
yield  for  a  short  question? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  He  stressed  the  un- 
knowns existing  in  the  abortion  question 
and  stressed  the  need  for  hearings  and 
so  on.  Is  It  not  commonsense  that  we 
not  federally  fund  abortions,  with  all 
these  doubts,  without  having  any  hear- 
ings, ever,  on  the  funding,  without  this 
body  ever  taking  action  to  fund  abor- 
tions? In  fact,  this  body  voted 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tltr  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  myself  a 
mniute. 

The  Senate  voted  50  to  34  a:;ain^t  the 
tabling  motion  on  tins  same  provision 
in  this  pariicuLir  amendment.  There- 
I'oie,  is  It  not  common.-;en>e  tiiat  we 
have  the  hearmg.*;,  but  p.i.^s  this  .imend- 
ment  so  that  we  are  not  going  lo  be  tak- 
ing actions  and  continuing  those  .'.ctioiis 
without,  really,  a  very  careful  .study  of 
th?  problem? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  it  cincs  make  com- 
monsense.  I  would  only  a.sk,  has  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  Senator  read  the  letter  from 
the  U.S.  Commi.s^ion  on  Civil  Rishts  that 
I  placed  on  the  Senators'  de.sks?  Has  the 
Senator  had  an  opportunity  to  stud.v  that 
letter  and  would  he  care  to  state  whether 
he  feels  that  makes  commonsense?  And 
in  the  light  of  that  kind  of  recommenda- 
tion, should  we  move  right  ahead  now 
precipitately  and  simnly  enact  this 
amendment?  Does  that  make  j^ooc!  com- 
monsense? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  not  read  the 
letter,  .so  I  cannot  comment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Seiuitor 
from  Rhode  Island  whatever  tune  he 
desires. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  we  are  .gradually  dcvelopins;  in  the 
Senate  a  talent  to  divide  our  people.  The 
question  here.  I  might  say  to  my  friend, 
the  question  is  not  anybody's  constitu- 
tional right.  It  is  nobody's  constitutional 
right  to  have  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
ti-y  pay  anybody  anything.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  took  a  very 
strong  position  on  integration  and  de- 
.segregation,  and  on  our  educational  bill 
we  went  out  of  our  way  to  say  that  none 
of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  create  a 
balance  in  any  district  and  that  busint^ 
could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  we  have  done  that. 

Let  us  be  fair  and  frank  about  it.  This 
is  a  highly  sensitive  and  very  controver- 
sial and  very  emotional  subject.  Our 
country  is  divided  right  down  the  mid- 
dle. I  have  received  a  lot  of  mail  witli  ref- 
erence to  this  amendment  and  I  say.  very 
frankly.  I  admit  that  it  is  pretty  evenly 
divided.  Our  people  are  divided  on  the 
subject,  for  good  reason,  and  I  tiueslion 
nobody's  point  of  view 

There  are  those  who  bclie\e  tinit  an 
abortion  is  a  per.sonal  riiht  of  an  uuii- 
vidual.  There  are  thase  who  believe  that 
the  fetus  has  a  right.  And  so  it  goes,  and 
goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

But  that  is  not  tlie  question  here  to- 
day. The  question  is.  Shall  we  ust  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  order  to  perform 
an  abortion?  That  is  the  question. 

If  I  do  not  believe  m  an  abortion,  why 
should  my  money  be  paid  for  that  pur- 
pose, any  moie  than  I  would  support  an 
arrendment  that  said  Federal  funds 
should  be  used  in  order  to  propagate  and 
advance  the  idea  of  the  "Right  to  Life''" 
I  would  be  opposed  to  that,  because  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  busine.-s  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  begin  to  use  taxp;iycrs' 
money  for  that  purpose. 

That  is  the  qustion  before  u.>  now .  and 
that  is  all  we  are  saying.  The  question  we 
hear  is,  "Why  should  not  the  poor  have 


the  same  right  as  the  rich?"  Tliis  amend- 
ment does  not  stop  anyone  from  setting 
up  a  private  clinic,  if  they  want  to,  to 
perform  abortions.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion here.  That  is  not  the  question  here 
at  all.  We  are  not  saying  the  poor  cannot 
have  an  abortion,  that  it  would  be  illegal 
if  they  did.  We  do  not  sav  that.  If  any- 
one here  wants  to  support  the  right  of 
ativ  poor  i-'crson  to  have  an  abortion  pri- 
vately, that  is  his  or  her  business. 

The  question  here  is.  What  are  the 
i:'-'hts  of  the  taxpayers?  And  this  is  a 
\ery  .sensitive  point.  It  i.s  a  very  delic:ite. 
very  serious,  emotional  situation,  but  it 
iias  tremendous  logi:-. 

I  ;i.sk  Senators.  "Why  do  .vou  not  read 
tiie  amendment?"  The  amendment  says, 
■No  funds  autb.ori/ed  under  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

Whose  money  goes  into  the  Social  Se- 
cnrit V  Act?  It  is  the  money  of  the  people 
v.ho  believe  in  abortion  and  the  people 
who  do  not  believe  in  abortion,  and  the 
question  here  is.  wliv  .should  one  side 
impose  Its  will  upon  the  other  side? 

All  we  are  talking  about  here  is.  sliall 
the  taxpayers'  money  be  used  to  do  this 
or  that'  That  is  the  question  here.  I  am 
not  arguing  about  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
I  had  a  fine  group  of  Rhode  Island  citi- 
zens come  to  me  during  our  Easter  re- 
cess, and  tliey  asked  me  if  I  would  not 
vote  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

I  said,  "I  hope  that  some  day  you  will 
(nine  into  my  office  and  talk  to  me  about 
something  we  can  agree  upon."  I  cannot 
atiree  upon  the  principle  that  the  tax- 
ixiyers'  money  should  be  used  to  advance 
either  one  side  or  the  other  side  of  this 
very  controversial  subject.  It  is  a  subject 
that  involves  the  moral  beliefs  of  people, 
and  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
ti^.ose  who  do  believe  are  more  moral  or 
le.ss  moral  than  tlie  other  side,  that  does 
not  believe.  That  is  not  the  question  here 
today 

The  question  here  today  is.  Shall  we 
sanctify,  now,  for  any  purpo.>e.  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  in  order  to  carry  out 
one  side  or  the  other  side  of  the  issue? 
Tlie  aruument  is  made  that  unless  we 
ixiy  lor  It  out  of  the  Public  Treasury, 
tiie  poor  cannot  have  it  done.  Who  have 
said  they  cannot  have  it  done?  It  is  being 
done  every  day.  It  is  being  done  now 
and  It  will  be  done  in  the  future.  There 
are  a  lot  of  private  funding  on;ani/.a- 
lions  that  would  undertake  it  anyway. 
But  my  argument  here  today  is.  this 
IS  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong  iJlace  to 
begin  to  use  public  money  in  order  to 
(  arr.\  out  one  way  or  the  other.  The  idea 
that  it  is  the  poor  or  the  rich  has  noth- 
WVA  at  all  to  do  with  the  very  fundamental 
|)rinciple  involved,  and  it  is  tl;e  prin- 
ciple involved  that  shakes  me  no  end. 
I  know  that  possibly  the  popular  idea 
here  today  may  be  unpopular  w  ith  many 
people,  and  I  tell  you  very  frankly,  no 
matter  how  you  vote  here  today,  you 
I  ust  cannot  win,  because  people  have 
very  strong  feelings  in  this  regard,  and 
once  you  walk  out  that  door,  if  you  are 
for  abortion,  you  will  be  damned  by 
tho.se  who  are  for  Right-to-Life,  and  if 
you  are  for  Right-to-Life,  you  will  be 
damned  by  tho.se  who  are  for  abortion. 


Sleep 


That  is  the  part  that  we  all  play.  That 
is  the  way  it  has  always  been,  and  that 
is  the  way  it  always  will  be. 

I  am  going  to  vote  not  to  lay  t!,e 
amendment  on  the  table.  I  do  rot  know 
what  the  result  will  be,  but  if  I  had  not 
-aid  this  I  do  not  think  I  could 
toni'dit. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Picm. 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Mas'acl.u- 
setts  yield  me  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Alice 
SauinofT  of  my  staff  and  George  Shanks 
of  my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  tl-ii,s 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ir,  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

FrOERAL    1  I'NDING    OF    ABORTION 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. Tliis  amendment,  which  would 
IJioliibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
pel  forinance  or  encouragement  of  abor- 
tions, concerns  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial, comr^lex,  and  delicate  issues  be- 
ing drscus.sed  in  the  country  today.  And 
no  matter  which  public  opinion  poll  is 
( ited.  the  division  of  opinion  in  our  Na- 
tion on  this  subject  is  obviously  deep, 
with  no  side  able  to  claim  an  absolute 
consensus.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  I 
support  pa.ssage  of  the  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  in  mind 
that  to  vote  for  or  against  this  amend- 
ment is  not  to  vote  for  or  against  abor- 
tion. A  vote  either  way  on  this  amend- 
ment will  not  stamp  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  as  being  either  on  the  side  of 
riyht-to-life  or  a  partisan  of  those  who 
believe  in  abortion.  The  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  abortion  is  not  the  issue 
being  raised  by  this  amendment.  The  is- 
sue before  us  is  whether  we  can  turn  our 
backs  to  the  inten.se  debate  and  consider- 
able rlifierences  of  opinion  now  prevail- 
ing ill  our  Nation  and  continue  to  ase 
tlie  taxi'ayers"  moneys  to  fund  a  program 
that  is  offensive  and  abhorrent  to  a  .sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  citizens  in  this 
country. 

The  Federal  funding  of  abortion  cannot 
resolve  the  abortion  Lssue.  Indeed,  it  can- 
not but  intensify  and  widen  the  gulf  of 
feeling  between  the  opposing  factions. 
What  we  have  before  us  is  not  a  question 
of  ethics,  morality  or  even  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  What  we  do  have  before  us 
is  the  question  of  whether  the  taxpay- 
ers money,  under  the  guise  of  health 
treatment,  should  be  ,spent  for  the  per- 
formance of  abortions,  a  practice  which 
IS  contrary  to  the  adamantly  held  view 
of  a  considerable  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizenry. 

By  pa.ssing  this  amendment  we  are  not 
forbidding  abortions.  If  abortions  are  al- 
lowed  under  the  law  of  any  State,  they 
still  may  be  freely  sought  under  those 
laws.  Further,  by  referring  people  back 
to  their  own  States,  we  are  recognizing 
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both  the  personal  nature  of  the  decision 
involved  and  the  fact  that  the  ultimate 
decision  on  this  issue  must  be  made  by 
the  people  themselves.  In  other  words, 
the  action  taken  here  vv  ill  decide  wheth- 
er the  Federal  Government  will  continue 
to  make  funds  available  for  States,  funds 
that  come  from  all  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
for  the  desires  of  some  16  States. 

I  do  not  happen  to  believe  in  abortions, 
but  that  is  my  prerogative,  I  would  like 
to  see  restored  to  our  Constitution  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  right  to 
live  and  the  equal  protection  of  laws 
rnuL-t  be  guaranteed  to  all  human  beings 
at  e'.ery  moment  of  their  existence  so 
that  there  is  left  no  lingering  ambiguity 
for  the  courts  to  wrestle  with.  However, 
this  is  not  the  point.  My  personal  feelings 
?re  my  business.  Euc  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  everybody's  concern.  This  is  the 
l.<;sup  before  us  now. 

I  am  certain  that  tiicre  arc  those  who 
will  attempt  to  raise  constitutional  objec- 
tions to  Sen;  tor  Barilett's  proposal. 
While  I  would  leave  sophisticated  con- 
stitutional analysis  to  those  more  inti- 
matelv  versed  in  the  art.  it  appears  to 
me  that  some  fundamental  constitutional 
facts  still  remain  intact:  No  court,  not 
even  the  Supreme  Court,  h^s  held  that 
a  per.son  or  an  unborn  child  has  a  con- 
stitutional xviht  to  welfare  or  medical 
benefits.  And  no  court  not  even  the  Su- 
preme Court,  has  held  that  it  has  the 
power  to  tell  the  Congress  how  ic  .'^hall 
speiid  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  heated  conti-oversv 
over  abortion  is  alive  and  well  and  the 
[iivi>;on  over  this  issue  will  continue  to 
persist.  But  while  the  differences  are 
being  disctissed,  there  is  no  que.stion  in 
my  mind  that  we  should  not  use  the 
muney  of  all  the  people  to  finance  a  prac- 
tice which  in  the  view  of  many  taxpay- 
ers :i  Sects  the  most  fundamental  rights 
on  which  this  Nation  was  founded — the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  arguments  which  have  been 
made  have  been  very  elucidating,  taut. 
as  I  shall  make  the  motion  to  table,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  specify  why 
tabling,  which  is  sometimes  not  greeted 
too  happily  by  my  colleagues,  is  uniquely 
appropriate  in  this  situation. 

First,  Mr.  President.  notwithstandiUf; 
what  my  beloved  friend  Senator  Pa'-.tore 
has  said,  the  fact  is  that  Federal  money 
is  being  spent  for  medical  treatment 
which  would  be  defined  by  Senator  Pas- 
TORc  and  his  colleagues  as  abortion  right 
now.  It  is  not  something  that  will  hap- 
pen, it  is  going  on  right  now.  Hence,  if 
we  stop  it,  we  are  affirmatively  acting  to 
perpetrate  a  discrimination  upon  the 
poor  women  of  America.  It  is  as  bold  as 
that. 

That  has  been  borne  out  by  Senator 
Buckley's  figures.  Without  arguing  the 
accuracy  of  the  statistics  and  even  if  we 
concede  that  28  percent  of  all  money 
that  is  spent  for  abortion  is  Federal 
money,  the  fact  remains  that  72  percent 
is  not  Federal  money.  So  If  we  abandon 


it  now.  that  28  percent  of  women  utiliz- 
ing Federal  money  will  be  discriminated 
against,  because  they  cannot  otherwise 
afford  it. 

■What  does  Senator  Pastore  say  to 
that?  He  says,  "Let  them  eat  cake  or  get 
charity."  That  is  the  argument.  You  can- 
not defend  it  on  any  moral  or  hiunani- 
tarian  ground.  And,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  at  least  50  years  beyond  that  time. 
Mr.  President,  this  goes  to  the  issue 
without  any  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
constitutional  argument  that  the  Bart- 
lett  amendment  by  denying  abortions 
only  to  women  who  are  poor  is  discrim- 
inatory. I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  have  taken  this  position  right 
along,  that  when  you  face  the  issue 
frontally,  lower  Federal  courts  have  uni- 
formly held  imder  Roe  against  Wade 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  a  woman's  right  to  abort  a  preg- 
nancy is  a  fundamental  right  falling 
within  her  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  of  privacy  and  that  a  State  action 
interfering  with  that  right  must  be  jus- 
tified by  a  compelling  State  interest. 
Further,  no  Federal  court  which  lias 
directly  addressed  the  constitutional 
issue  has  sustained  a  State's  claim  of 
any  compelling  interest  in  this  area. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  has  faced 
this  issue  with  great  credit.  He  says.  "Let 
us  leave  it  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  decide  this  issue."  That  is  the 
fair  way.  Senator  Kennedy,  who  has 
been  debating  this  issue  as  to  liis  per- 
sonal view  should  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  it.  as  should  all  Senators.  But  the 
reason  this  amendment  should  be  tabled 
is  that  we  should  not  tolerate  an  ongoing 
situation  where  72  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  enjoying  a  particular 
benefit,  right,  and  privilege,  as  they  are. 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  to  every 
State,  "You  cannot  take  it  away  from 
them,"  but  we  are  going  to  change  it.  We 
are  going  to  take  it  away  from  the  28 
percent,  even  using  those  figures  set 
forth  by  Senator  Buckley,  just  because 
they  are  poor  women. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  fair.  That  is 
why  I  shall  make  the  motion.  It  is 
uniquely  within  my  own  philosophy.  It 
is  the  discrimination  aspect;  it  is  not  the 
merits  aspect.  All  the  right-to-hfe 
groups  still  have  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  my  office  and  try  to  convince  me 
otherwise.  I  do  not  know  that  they  can. 
but  there  is  nothing  I  shall  do  today 
which  will  inhibit  their  coming,  ov  teil 
them  the  matter  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  closed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  different 
issue,  an  issue  of  discrimination.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  respect  of  other  bills.  The  Senate  has 
been  very  careful  about  that.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  measures  which  deal  with 
this  difficult  problem,  which  are  found 
under  Public  Law  93-45  and  Public  Law 
93-348.  we  said,  respectively: 

The  receipt  of  any  grant,  contract,  lo.m. 
or  loaa  guarantee  under  the  Public  Healtli 
Seiiice  Act.  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Ceuter.s  Act.  or  tlie  Developmental  Dibabili- 
ties  Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
by  any  individual  or  entity  does  not  auti-.or- 
ize  any  court  or  any  public  official  or  other 
public  authority  to  require— 


(ll  i-uch  i'ldivicluul  to  perform  or  a.ssist  in 
tie  performance  ol  any  sterUizslion  proce- 
dure or  abortion  if  his  perfonnaiice  or  assist- 
ance i:i  Uic  periormrtuce  oi  sucli  procedure 
f>r  aboriion  would  be  contrary  w  hit  relii^ious 
beiiei's  or  moral  convictlon.s;  or 

i2)  such  entity  lo — 

:-\)  make  Us  facUitie.s  available  ior  the 
pel  ionnanco  of  any  sterilization  procediue 
or  aboition  if  the  performance  of  such  proce- 
dure or  abariiou  in  such  facilities  is  pro- 
iiibiled  by  t!ic  entity  on  t!ie  basis  of  ich- 
gkMH  bfliefs  or  moral  convictions,  or 

(B)  provide  any  personnel  for  tire  perf  _.rm- 
nnce  or  assistance  in  the  performance  of 
any  sterilization  procedure  or  abortion  if  live 
pcrformauee  or  a'islitance  in  tl;e  perfoimanre 
of  sucli  procedure  or  a'oortion  by  such  per- 
sonnel v.ovUd  be  contrary  t:)  tlie  religious 
belief.-,  or  inoral  convictioiis  o!  auch  por.von- 
iiel. 

And— 

(2)  No  entity  whicli  receives  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  a  grant 
ov  contract  for  biomedical  or  behavior.il  re- 
search under  any  program  administered  by 
the  .Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may — 

I  A)  discriminate  in  the  employment,  pro- 
motion, or  termination  of  employment  of  any 
F!iy.sician  or  other  healtli  care  personnel,  or 

(B>  di.scriminate  in  the  extension  of  staff 
or  other  privilcffes  lo  any  physician  or  otlier 
licaUh  care  pei.sDnnel. 

because  he  performed  or  a.ssisted  in  the  per- 
f.jrmiiuc.-^  of  any  lawfnl  health  service  or  re- 
.sep.rch  Rcrlvity.  becau.oe  he  refused  to  perfir,!! 
or  a.>^sist  in  the  pejformance  ol  any  pui  h 
service  or  .".ctivity  on  the  grounds  that  lui 
'  ciloriiiance  or  a.-.jstance  in  the  performance 
of  s'.'c'i  ser' ice  or  activity  Vvoiild  l)e  contrary 
to  his  reli'.jious  beliefs  or  moral  ctinvictions, 
or  liecauFe  of  his  religious  beliefs  or  mord 
cj)!vicliOM-  rc^pectinc  any  such  service  or 
r,ct!v:T-.-. 

I  added  the  reverse  discrimiirlion 
ai  lendments  to  each  of  said  laws,  vlnch 
respectively  provide : 

(c)  No  entity  wliich  receives  a  grant,  c  n- 
tr.ict.  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  tlio 
Pitbhc  Health  Service  Act.  tl'.e  Community 
Mental  He.tUh  Centers  Act,  or  the  Develop- 
inenta:  Dis.ibilitl?:i  Services  and  Facilities 
Cout ruction  Act  alter  the  dati^  of  cn.i.ct- 
ment  of  Ihi.s  Act  mav — 

(1)  discriminate  in  the  employmei.t,  pro- 
molioxi.  or  tcrniinalion  of  employment  r.f 
any  physiciau  or  Oiher  licaliii  caie  personnel, 
or 

i2;  dl.-.crni;iii;itv  in  tiie  extension  of  .sta.f 
or  other  prl\  ilCjiiis  to  any  physician  or  ctlier 
health  care  per.sonnel. 

because  he  performed  or  ai.-isted  in  tl.e  per- 
formance of  a  lawful  sterilization  procedure 
or  abortion,  because  lie  reftued  to  perfor.nv 
or  assisi  in  the  performance  of  sucli  a  pro- 
cedure or  abort uin  on  the  grounds  that  hi? 
performance  or  as.si=tftnce  in  the  perform- 
ance of  tiie  }irocedtire  or  abortion  would  be 
contrary  tj  his  rcIig;ou.3  beliel.s  or  nicral 
cotivlctions.  or  because  of  his  religious  be- 
liefs or  moral  convictions  respecting  .--Tcrili- 
zalion  procedures  oi   abortions. 

And— 

(d)  No  individual  .-.iiall  be  required  to  pvr- 
iorm  or  a.ssi.jt  in  the  poricrmai:ce  of  any 
part  (if  a  healtli  service  program  or  researcli 
activitv  funded  In  w'nole  or  in  part  under  a 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  VVeliare  if  his  per- 
formance or  assistance  in  the  performance 
of  such  part  of  such  program  or  activity 
would  be  contrary  to  his  religious  beliefs  or 
moral    convictions. 

Such  provisions  seek  to  avoid  dis- 
crimination and   to  keep  the  situation 
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neutral,  which  is  «hat  llie  tiibiln,-  mo- 
tion will  seek  to  do  in  this  partis  tilar 
matter. 

llien.  oii  liie  uit;uiiie;i^  Mr.  Pi^.^:i^.ll!. 
iiiut  we  aif  exptnduifc  Fetifiul  lujidsi,  I 
V,  tiL;ki  hkf  ti)  >rf'  liioic  (■otJt).-^ed  ihc  Viet- 
u.iin  war  a:ifl  vuo.se  tux«:  wcTf  u.-t-d 
for  the  v.Hr— I  v,eulcl  iikf^  to  lieftr  th«"!n 
on  that  .-ubjecf.  Mr.  Presid-nt.  Ti;ai  >', a.s 
tneir  ar^-ument.  and  we  voted  thtiii 
down  time  und  again.  <  ollettivel.v.  and 
I  rtfii  not  isuing  U)  :.iy  Uiut  X  Snuitor 
or  V  Senator  .'cted  tiul  *ay.  No  niatUi' 
how  >ou  votf  on  u.  pn;p<v^iucn  wlicn  votJ 
are  a  US.  St-nator  HPd  ti;e  txxiy  i)a.s 
acted,  you  are  rt-.'-poiiMble  ir;  liip  Ifilor. 
wl'.o  voLfd  the  oti.er  -.vay. 

In  short.  Mr.  PiTsidei.i.  il  vdu  are 
gouv;  to  iKue  the  doctrine  m  tiu.s  ( oun- 
try  of  a  .'^elective  rijlu  to  iiay  taxes  or 
to  withliold  taxes  t)eraiise  you  do  or  O.n 
not  atree  wltli  a  particular  propasiiion. 
It  1.S  anarcliy  and  chao^•  Also,  we  liave 
denied  tlie  riglit  to  tine  yount:  men  who. 
in  deep  oon.scicncp.  .said  rhe\  <  ould  not 
fiKhl  in  a  war.  out  »t'  said; 

It  Is  the  .superior  lU'ed  <>t  lin-  Nauoii  it 
you  do  or  clo  nol  i\i<re*  »irai  wt-  miiat  en- 
force 11  e\ni  :!  AC  li<>l<i  vo'i  I  riniinally  rf- 
.-pon.  j'dU' 

So.  Mr.  Prt'sideju.  ine  upsiiot  ct  thi.'^ 
whole  matter  i.s  that  we  are  not  dt'alint; 
us  yet,  in  tlii.^  nu^ltcr,  with  llie  substan- 
tive ibbue  of  aburlioii.  but  we  are  dealinK 
with  the  substailive  rs^ue  ni  '.iisfrimma- 
tion  against  a  paiiicular  c  L;.-;s  of  the  pop- 
ulation on  strictlv  economic  ^'rounds  and. 
for  that  rea.son  aiid  beciiise  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  unrt  his  a.-^ociates 
on  the  anientlment  ha\e  L;i\en  a>  an  op- 
portunity to  face  fionially  the  v.uy  in 
which  to  undo  tiie  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision respectinu  the  const  it  uiionahry  or 
unconsiitutionahly  of  State  law.s.  I  be- 
lieve that  thi.s  amendment  should  be 
tabled,  and  I  sliall,  in  due  coui.se  at  the 
proper  time,  move  to  table. 

Air.  President,  the  rea-'on  why  I  had 
urged  the  Senate  to  uike  a  little  lime  to 
consider  ttiis  nmer.dineni — a.s  opjKksed  to 
when  it  wa.s  first  intrixluced — is  that  it 
i.s  a  matter  of  very  great  .social  and 
political  importance  in  the  country,  both 
witlun  the  Su'ies  and  v.ir.hin  the  Nation, 
as  to  what  wo  shull  do  with  respect  to 
abortion  for  a  cla.s.s  of  women  who  mast 
look  to  the  Federal  and  Stat;:  govern- 
ments for  their  lieallh  care. 

I  believe  the  amendment  :.s  an  assault 
on  the  rights  of  millions  of  Americans 
and  a  backdoor  effort  to  nullify  the  Su- 
preme Court  deci.^ion  n>nfrtinK  alwr- 
tion. 

Certainly  abortion  i.^  a  delicate  and 
trying  i.^sue.  and  no  one  should  be  com- 
pelled to  have  an  abtjrtion.  Congres.-  ha^, 
as  I  ha\c  ineviously  indicated,  consis- 
tently realf.rmed  that  principle — the 
right  of  individuals  not  to  engare  in 
medical  procedures  or  receive  medical 
services  wlilch  are  incompatible  with 
llieir  moral  or  religious  beliefs  'Public 
Law  93-45  and  348  > .  I  iiave  .supported 
.-^nd  will  continue  to  support,  .such  in- 
I'ivtdual  protections  which  are  fully  con- 
■^is^cnt  with  the  constitutionally  protect- 
;.'d  richt  for  every  person  to  act.  in  ac- 
'-■-rdance  with  the  dictates  of  his  or  her 
l'ei"sonal  conscienc*.  without  fear  o;  re- 
ps i.s;;l  (;r  discriminalio;:. 


However,  that  ia  not  the  issue  before 
us  pursuant  to  the  Bartlett  ajnendment. 
I  iuive  chosen  uj  ligain  point  that  up  so 
that  wo  nia'  la?  clear  tluU  we  are  not 
enf  aged  in  a  flebale  respt cling  the  phllo- 
so|)h> .  rehf^ioiji  belief  or  moral  convic- 
tion ot  any  person  enfi-.«i.d  m  providing 
or  receiving  health  cere. 

Ii:sU>axl.  the  an.i_ndncni  would  elim- 
inate £ib«  .'•tion  a.,  one  of  tJie  nU'dical 
ativaos  Ida;  ina;  be  I'^ndered  indigent 
won'M'ii  und*-r  the  medi<-.iid  !)rogrum. 
while  at  inc  -amc  time  continuing  to 
allow  all  othir  nicriical  .«e;vi(es  for  -ut  h 
piftnant  v.omcn. 

ThUi-.  the  amendmint  would  creat;.' 
an  invidiou.s  c!a.-sification  wiiich  re- 
stricts the  fundamental  ni:hi  of  women 
111  that  rla.s,s  to  decide  whether  to  have 
abortion.>.  It  would  conJlict  with  the 
Supreme  Courts  f'rcisions  in  Roe  and 
Doe  and  lower  court  rulings  interpretinji 
tliose  cases,  and  other  Ssipreme  Court 
ruhnps  in  analogous  contexts,  and  would 
tlierefore  violate  the  equal  protection 
.  Iftndaids  of  the  tilth  amendment. 

CoriKress  ija-  dceloped  and  expanded 
lilt  Medicaid  pioi/i.ua  as  the  primary 
means  of  a.s.sunng  tiiai  the  poor  of  thi.s 
country  hi.ve  access  to  medical  care.  It 
Is  apparent  from  tlie  millions  of  i)eople 
who  participate  m  tlie  program— la 
fiscal  year  1972.  22  million  people  were 
eligible  for  a.-.sisrance  imder  the  pro- 
umin  and  'ncr  18  million  actuallv  re- 
ceived benelit.s — that  this  program  is 
\ital  to  th-^  liealth  end  well-being  of 
e<onoimcally  disad>  aniaged  iiidi\iduals 
and  their  families. 

I  believe  there  is  no  benefit  to  individ- 
uals and  faiuilies  in  Senator  Bartlett's 
anieiuiment.  Acce.ss  to  medically  .-^uper- 
vi;.ed  abortion  under  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  US.  Supreme  Court  is  now  con- 
sidered to  bung  aboui  significant  health 
advania;;'es  in  many  cases  lo  individuals 
and  ttieir  families.  HEW  has  estimated 
tiiat  il  reimbursement  for  abortion  un- 
der medicaid  were  no  lonaer  legal,  up  to 
2-50  deaths  would  occur  yearly  from 
•vMimon  who  would  attempt  to  abort 
tiiemselves.  and  up  to  2.5.000  cases  ot  .se- 
rinis  medical  con. plications  from  .self- 
indue  td  abortions,  at  a  irotential  cost  to 
tile  Ooverninent  for  these  medicaid  re- 
( ipients  of  between  $375  and  $2,000  per 
patient  for  hospital  rosts  alone.  This  Is 
furtiier  illustrated  by  the  statistics  in 
New  Yoik  State,  where  the  maternal 
death  rate  has  been  cut  in  half  and  in- 
fant niortalitv  rates  have  declined  to  a 
iicw  low  since  eiuu  Imcnt  of  a  libcrolizcd 
-■tatute. 

I  ask  uiianiruou^  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle  in   tiio   Medical   Tribune,   entitled 
U'galized  Abortion  Credited  With  Some 
Health  Ad\  ances,"  be  printed  i.i  the  Rec- 
oKD  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  llie  Rkcokh. 
as  follow-: 

H»..*Li!t  Advanci;3 
I  By  Murc'ei-y  Barnett) 
\  re.-\r  tx-::'^  'his  mnnlh.  !i  Sxipreiuo  Coiir; 
decision  made  aijortion  on  demand  United 
sr.'ile.s  )&:\.  In  tlie  first  eight  months  of  the 
Ip.-r.  the  neonatal  dfat!i  ra'e  dropped  an  a">- 
touiahiiiii  0  por  •''•)>t  t>e;'iw  Mie  fir-^t  ti-jh": 
liiaa^'is  .if  IC'-a. 


Ill  the  same  i)erlod,  asphyxia  of  the  ne^- 
buju  dropped  143  per  cent,  the  N^iior.m 
C'ouUT  for  HealUi  St;iU'3tl<-s  repoiUd  i-i 
November. 

Tlie  Unlled  Staio=  reduced  its  lufant  (>»iij 
r;;te  from  29  2  per  t.OOO  Uve  blrth.i  in  lS6ii 
to  M  per  1.000  m  ig70,  19.4  In  1871,  aiuj  U7 
111  ir»72  But  ill  Septeml>«r.  1973— though  the 
over-ail  death  rate  wa.s  slightly  higher  iu«)i 
la  S.'ptember,  197a— tho  lutein,  do^u.  ruu. 
vMi-  uve  per  1.000  live  birilis. 

.^liliough  steadily  Improved  preiuual  .-ind 
tu<iiai4U  care  largely  accoujit  for  the  rallin- 
aiL.nt  mortality  in  the  Unlled  States,  tht 
ii..T,Tnatic  drop  immediately  aft*r  the  Su- 
;!r.Tie  Court  ruling  cannot  but  swggesi  that 
atali/ed  Hhortion  contributes  suhstKiitjai!-. 
In  niui'-nial  and  ir.funt  healiu. 

.■•UK    Et'.nt>;C    EXFERilJCCr 

'■..■.:.i  KrlfPM  li.troduced  legal  aboriion  lu 
;   (m    Mi;d   now  ptriorms  api)roxlmately  one 
i' .  al  uhoiLiuii  f.;r  every  seven  Uve  bir'the. 
I'll'  niaia  features  of  the  abortion  sittia- 

;•'•:  111  Britiiiii  today  are  tlie  striking  in- 
ert-use  ill  tiie  .^aiety  of  legal  abortions,  and 
wie  .siabllteuiion  of  the  illegitimacy  rate 
w  hkn  hud  iiearK  doubled  In  the  decade 
i.Hiore  reform."  writes  Madeleine  .Slmms,  Re- 
-f'Rn  il  Pello\.'  at  the  Eugenics  Soclotv,  in  the 
-V^(r  S<  lenli^t.  Novi  mber  8,  1973. 

There  Is  u  sliarp  contrast  in  mortality  be- 
1  Aeeri  Briiala  and  those  countries  that  lact 
•■••11  lenul  .iboriion  and  legal  contraception 
I.I  la;j.  1.;  Britiiias  160.000  legal  abortions 
.cjU.ooo    performed    on    women    from    other 

ountra^s)  there  was  a  total  of  10  deaths. 
;ivine  a  lo'.;iI  abortion  mortality  of  fix  p«r 
itMMMH).  Aiilrh  can  be  compared  »ith  the 
'•laieriiHl  nuirtalitv  rate  of  12  per  100,0<)0— 
'he  lowest  rate  ever  achieved  In  England 
:'i'cl  Wales. 

y->r  .simpa-  abortions  performed  m  U-s 
I'Ti  i:j  wetlcs'  gestation,  ihe  maternal  dcaili 
i..ti'  i.ui  doAii  to  three  per  100,000  in  h»7L'. 

IHF    U.S.    COMP.\KED 

tin  n  1  )<)i>  at  the  long-range  effects  of  tiie 
.'.i  .\  L'.b.  iH'.v.  tl:e  New  York  City  experience 
aia>  be  n.oie  relevant  than  the  Britisli, 
lhou;iU  tlicy  are  strikingly  similar  In  many 
\'M5-.s, 

In  u;:d-!970  the  New  York  State  Lei^isla- 
ture  liberalized  New  York's  abortion  lat»; 
bfc,u'->e  of  its  proximity  to  several  populous 
.■-t;ii(-..  iis  nnnierons  and  large  facilities,  and 
n^  pi'pnlauun  concentration,  New  York  City 
it-iHiuc  .He  nations  little  England. 

HtMv.eeii  .ttily  of  1970  and  June  of  197!. 
I  ill  I  e  were  508.28:3  legal  abortions  in  Nev, 
York  CUy.  Kight  women  died  in  each  of  tiie 
ti:-vt  two  years,  four  in  the  third.  Tlie  na- 
ional  death  rate— two  deaths  for  ever?' 
inO.uoO  legal  abortions— is  now  lower  than 
Uritain's.  though  maternal  mortality  lu  tlie 
Uniiod  .State.->  la  1072  was  24  per  100.000— 
(loublf  tiiMt  ot  England  and  Wales. 

.N'ew  Vo.'K  Cliys  health  adminl-trator.'^ 
iLirki'd  legal  abortions  with  a  gcrupulous'.v 
larefiil  reporting  system.  The  city  was  a 
aiecia  oi  s.xic  abortion  for  women  from  all 
i.vcr  the  state,  the  country,  the  Western 
.\orld.  It  wa5:  also  tne  first  large  U.S.  tent 
>•[  Iii:ral  abortion,  a  microcosm  of  the  na- 
:;'inal  macrocosm  from  ■whlcli  beneS"^  and 
I' i:  fall?  fotild  be  a.S3es.sed. 

.fs  in  Britain.  Idealized  abortion  produAd 
:i  drama' io  reduction  in  materruil  and  iiuant 
deaih  rate.s.  Por  the  three  years  preceding 
UbAfallzatlon,  the  New  York  City  maternal 
ikath  ratio  was  51  per  100.000  live  births;  It 
UroptK-d  lo  33  2  per  lOO.OOO  in  each  year  untie:' 
1  lie  Hi  w  iaw. 

UsFANX    tilrlAlHS,    UXOSO    X.OV. 

Ill  1U71  Infant  mortality  hit  »  record  low 
lor  llie  city  of  20.8  per  1,000  live  bh-ttis, 
declining  further  to  19.»,  In  1972.  The  neo- 
natal mortality  dropped  from  16.3  in  1970 
to  149  per  1,000  Uve  births  in  1!'7I  and 
mnaiiicl  ;it  that  Uvt!  in  107::, 
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The  city'.'j  Health  Services  '\duiii;i:5lr.ilani 
c:^.it!0usl5'  coiitludes  that  the  liberalized 
.luoruoii  law  nro^'ide.s  an  iin;-ortiuit  alicriui- 
;'.e  to  women  who  would  other.vL-t:  imA: 
cieiuh  in  ciuldbirth  or  whose  i  .i.-pnii'.;  ,,otild 
I-  k  death  in  LUancy, 

B'.it  Di'-  Jean  Pakt'  r.  dirt*  io.-  nf  niat'rni!; 
.vTvices  and  family  planning  lor  New  York 
[•;!■  s  Department  of  Health,  vie.vs  lef:aii.Ted 
.itv'iiioa  a.-  neither  tlu-  best  no:-  tfc  !;.m1 
,,;;siver. 

GriitU't'f'  by  the  city'.s  !ibr.i.i,.n  s,i,i'  v  .-c.  - 
yrd.  >iti'.'  poinU'll  out  recL-ntl;  il  ;u  !;•,!■. i)  - 
placaict;  coanspling  ri'tnains  \ii.  II.\  :nip  rr- 
;nn!,  nnrticuhu-ly_  to  reduce  the  'uiaiber  ■>:' 
repcfil  iiboriions. 

•  We  would  be  please  J  lo  see  lewt-r  .  iir*.  It  a- 
c!  abortions  performed  as  more  aiul  mo;  ■ 
women  avail  themsrlve-;  of  adeciii-re  foi- 
L'lU I'puon."  she  said. 

I'lie  relatioiisiiip  between  iecul;.  tci  nb.a- 
t;ou  and  eomracept;\e  iiiioniiulion  for  llui.-i 
\Uio  seek  it  is  a  .--tibile  one.  In  ti:c  lii>t  tv\  > 
veai.^  of  Ne^^■  York.^  liberallzert  Kiw.  fl.Of'i 
C.ianp^'t  leiit  "ttonien  cntno  to  Ne  •"  York  C-.' 
Ill;-  leizal  abortions.  Le.^s  than  a  year  alter  the 
iupreiae  Court  ruling.  Counei.  ticut  lilted  n^ 
b.in  OH  the  disseminaticai  ol  camracep!;!  e 
uiaiiniation  in  tlie  state. 

Betv.een  mid-1970  and  n'.iu-1972.  lever 
tiuai  a  fourth  of  the  city't  legal  abort  iPi.- 
vere  performed  on  city  re.<idents;  the  grp:  i 
majority  came  from  such  jjlaces  as  Conne'  - 
tUitt  up.'^tate  New  Yorl-:.  New  Jer.sey  .  Miehi- 
;;  .1.  Florida,  and  Canada, 

liie  proportion  of  teen-auer,-~  wa-=  \ei'y 
Iiigh- clo,<;e  to  a  third  ot  tlie  nonresidents 
.:!'.d  a  sixth  of  the  residents— and  nearly  iiaif 
'A  the.^e  patients  were  17  years  olu  or  youii.;cr 
.\-  the  opposite  end  of  the  eye  spu-,.  trt'tn.  tn- 
timber  of  abiirti.ons  for  v.omen  ogcl  :15  t- ■ 
oMer  declined  slightly  iti  the  pro-jrain'-i  --c  - 
,i:iri  ve.ir. 

It!  iHith  years,  rou^'lib-  45  per  cciu  o:  pa- 
;Uii!,s  were  white.  45  per  tent  nonwhile,  v.nd 
itper  crnt  specifically  listed  as  Puerto  Rican. 
i'!n-  majority  of  nonresidents  were  primiparf , 
■'•.e  iiiu.jority  of  residents  were  multipara, 

ill  the  first  year  proprietary  ho:pitals  pei - 
...r.r.ed  ilie  largest  number  of  abortion-,.  Im 
by  the  second  year  nearly  half  were  done  at 
:ree-jiaiiding  clinic.",  Dr.  Pakter.  Dr.  Doniii 
OHare.  Fiieda  Nelson,  and  Martin  Svigir  re- 
pr>rtcd  last  June  in  the  j47/tcricoii  .'oiirnol  of 
P:  !).';•(•  Health  . 

Mo.st  significant  is  the  drop  in  total  mater- 
ti.il  mortality.  "During  the  two  year.«;  prior 
■'3  the  enactment  of  tlie  law  the  total  mater- 
nal nio;tality  rate  (abortion-  and  iion-.ibor- 
tion-associuted)  was  5.2  per  10.000  live  birth? 
152  per  100.000].  with  a  rate  of  1.5  for  abor- 
tion-associated and  3,7  for  nou-aUortion- 
a-socialed,"  Dr.  Pakter  notes. 

'In  the  subsequent  two-year  period.  Jul  v. 
UiTO.  to  June.  1972.  the  total  ritte  declined  io 
as  per  10.000  live  births  |38  per  lOa.OOOj,  the 
abortion-associated  ccniponent  beiiit;  1.1  per 
10,000  live  births  and  tlie  nonabortKiu  cc.m- 
poiuiit  2.7  per  10.000  live  births." 

OUT-OF-WEDLOCK  BIRrH  DOW.\ 

I'redietably,  the  liberali/ed  law  was  a'-.-'O- 
(".atert  with  a  birth  rate  thnt  declined  slighcly 
more  than  the  nation's,  the  greatest  decline 
IJeing  in  out-of-vedlock  and  low-birth- 
v.eight  babies.  For  the  first  time  since  New 
Vork  City  began  collecting  dala  on  out-of- 
itedloek  births,  there  was  a  reier.^al  of  what 
!  Mi  been  a  steady  rise.  ' 

I".  1970  ne«rly  32.000  out -of-we>i!ook  babic- 
■<e-e  born  In  New  Yoik  City;  In  1971  there 
'•■ere  just  o-er  28,000.  a  12  per  cent  redttc- 
iioii.  Cautious  about  drawing  conclu.sions, 
Dr  Pakter  and  her  colleagues  report:  "The 
decline  in  low-birth-weight  infants  and  out- 
of-wedlock  births,  which  have  long  been 
ttSv-i  tilted  with  mucli  higher  mortalitv  rates, 
t'r;rioi,t,fec(ly   contributes   to    ihe   decline   in 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Bart- 
lett amendment,  without  regard  to  medi- 
cal need,  would  completely  deny  health 
benefits  to  women  who  are  poor  and  most 
distinctly  in  need  of  adequate  medictil 
care  to  improve  their  health. 

This  amendment,  by  denyins  abortions 
onlv  to  women  who  are  poor,  is  discrimi- 
ntitorj  for  it  deprives  women  too  poor 
to  j)ny  of  the  rights  which  the  Constiln- 
tion  and  the  Supreme  Court  accord  to 
^vonieii  v>'ith  means.  The  amendment 
wouljl  effectively  deny  millions  of  lov.- 
iH'Oine  women  their  right  to  good  iiealth 
I  aie  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  only 
i'linds  available  to  them  for  this  medical 
sen  ice  Also,  this  amendmen.  eliminatea 
ail  der  isionmaking  and  exercise  of  clioice 
oa  the  part  of  v.omen  who  aie  poor, 
thereby  infringing  upon  iheir  ci\il  rights 
and  1,'ersonal  freedom. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendmeat  v  ould 
be  to  deny  indigent  women  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are 
conotitutionall^  entitled.  They  alone  are 
sub.jected  to  state  coercion  to  bear  chil- 
dren which  they  do  not  wish  to  bear  and 
no  other  woman  is  so  coerced. 

The  amendment  would  deny  liie  in- 
digent woman  medical  assistance  unless 
site  resigned  her  freedom  of  choice  and 
bears  the  child.  Thus  she  is  discriminated 
aijainst  by  reason  of  her  poverty  and  by 
rt  ason  of  her  behavioral  choice. 

I  beileve  abortion,  consistent  -.vith  re- 
.-.ponsible  medical  practice,  is  a  matter  of 
i)iivate  choice  and  personal  conscience. 
and  we  must  fight  against  an  amend- 
ment v.hich  would  constitute  a  legal  im- 
liediment  to  equal  protection  for  a  class 
of  women  who  must  look  to  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  for  financing  ot 
their  health  care. 

Certainly,  the  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
the  medicaid  legislation  wliich  is  "to  help 
.such  families  and  individuals  <as  are 
eligible  i  to  attain  or  retain  capabihty  for 
independence  or  self  care."  The  cost  of 
bearing  and  raising  a  child  is  consider- 
able and  the  burden  created  by  an  un- 
wanted child  can  be  devastating  for  a 
iow-income  family.  In  many  instances, 
the  effect  would  be  to  deprive  a  woman  of 
her  independence  and  ability  to  care  for 
herself  and  any  children  she  might  al- 
ready have.  Besides  forcing  poor  or  near 
poor  women  to  bear  children  they  do  not 
want,  the  Congress  would  be  forcing  these 
women  into  a  position  of  greater  poverty 
and  subsequent  dependence  on  public  as- 
sistance. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  that  the  $40  to  $50 
million  spent  yearly  by  medicaid  for 
abortion  reimbursements  is  offset  by  a 
direct  saving  to  the  Government  of  be- 
tween $450  and  $560  million  in  the  next 
year  alone.  This  was  calculated  by  esti- 
mating the  number  of  medicaid  recip- 
ients who  would  carry  their  pregnancies 
to  term  and  then  require  additional  medi- 
cal care  and  welfare  payments  for  their 
unwanted  children. 

No  less  an  authority  that  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  recently 
concluded  that  the  denial  of  reimburse- 
ment for  abortion  under  medicaid  is  dis- 
criminatory and  unconstitutional.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Its  letter  to  me 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  letter 
v.f'S  ordei'cd  ti^  be  printed  lu  tlio  Rlcord. 
a.'-;  folltr.vs: 

Cii„! MISSION  o-s,  civu  Right  V 
Wa>,hmgtoii.  DC.  Ajiri'  U,  1»T5. 
Hon,  .1  It  on  K,  Javits, 

IJ  S.   SfiiQle.  RVfO-fll    Si-nui'-    G,/r.'    B  .t : ':  d  nig , 
V.'wninuton.  D.C. 

Dr,iR  El  .N.\ToR  J'iViis:  The  Cum  nils.- ion  o:i 
Ci'.'!!  Hii'.lits  appreciates  beins.-  given  the  op- 
i.ortiaiif v  ,o  lommem  at  tliis  time  on  Ser.- 
:'!or  Bariiett'.-.  proposed  amendment.-  to  S. 
.if).  "A  bill  lo  M.ietid  title  VIII  of  the  Putal'O 
KoUth  .'~prvioe  Act  to  revi.se  and  e.Mend  ihe 
T"  o.are.n:-;  o;  an^-'sianoe  und'-:  that  tiiie  lor 
nur:;e  iraitiing  and  to  re'.ise  aid  e.\iend  prc- 
i^ram-i  of  nealth  levenue  sharing  and  health 
aervic'-s.'  A.s  wc  pruini^ed  last  year,  we  will 
rcK-ase  on  ,April  14.  a  report  entitled  '  Con- 
Si'uuttonal  .Aspects  ot  tl-e  night  to  Ltmii 
Cniidbearing.'  Ihv  priiiripal  thrust  of  the 
report  is  an  an.ilv.sis  of  'he  impact  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  Oesiiined  to  nul- 
lify th-e  lif)^  V.  Horie  and  Doc  v,  Bo/io'i  de- 
cisioius  Of  the  U..S.  Supreme  Court  would 
have  o!i  the  First.  Nau!!  and  Foiirteer.iii 
AmenrinientE  lo  tite  Const itutioii. 

i  .le  t.'o!nml.^.-'■-l■l  lias  based  Us  uoncUisioiis 
o.i  ibe  tesalt^  ol  f.'Clnnding  studies,  witliin 
a  !etti>!  iramcvork.  Ihe  Commis-sion  t'lere- 
fore  laites  no  position  on  the  moral  or  theo- 
logic  I  deba'c  which  pre.sently  surrounds  the 
isuie  Ol  laiorrion.  Nor  does  it  take  a  position 
on  wiiether  an  individual  woman  should 
or  ,-hoiild  not  seek  an  aboriion.  The  Com- 
missions sole  position  is  its  attlrmation  and 
support  of  each  woman's  constitutional 
lif'hl  as  delineated  by  the  Su;aeme  Court, 

Otie  of  the  reports"  three  in.ijor  re.-oni- 
liietidutions  is  that  "Con.irress  sliould  re.tect 
anti-abortion  lepisintion  and  amendments, 
and  repeal  those  wiiich  have  been  enacted. 
whieli  miderinine  tiie  constitutional  ri;jht  t -> 
limit  vliildbearint;."  The  Commission  make- 
this  recommendation,  and  ur^ies  the  Senate 
snccihcaliy  to  reject  the  proposed  Bartlelt 
timendmeiits  to  S.  fit!,  for  several  reasons. 
First,  as  ind:cf.tert.  we  belie\e  that  such  at; 


amendment  would 
tutioiia!  rights  of 
the    US,    Supreme 


undermine  the  consti- 
wonien  as  set  forth  h\ 
Court,  Ne.xt.  it  is  clea»' 
that  re.ariction  of  Medicaid  funds  for  legal 
abortion  would  negatively  impact  only  on 
low-income  women,  among  whom  racial  and 
ethnic  minority  iscunen  are  disproporticai- 
ately  lepresented. 

The  Commission  s  report  disi  usses  in  some 
detail  the  impaft  on  low  income  women  of 
constit'tiiona!  amendments  prohibiting  abor- 
tion, addre.~sing  tlie  potential  violations  of 
the  eciita!  protection  clau,se  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  which  would  result, 

Thu.s.  Senator  Bartlett's  piopo.sed  amend- 
niems  would  effectively  intllify  the  Roe  an.d 
Doc  dec'sions  for  poor  women,  as  these  are 
the  \\omen  wiio  must  rely  on  Medicaid  and 
other  FedeiTilly  funded  health  care  programs 
for  medical  services.  Our  report  states  that: 

"Statistical  data  demonstrate  the  suffering 
experienced  by  poor  women  when  abortion 
is  illcaal.  For  the  poor  woman,  restrictive 
ahr.rtion  statutes  have  meant  either  another 
baby  she  cotild  not  care  for.  or  the  chance  of 
death  from  an  attempt  to  .self-abort  or  at 
the  hands  of  a  backroom  abortionist.  Almost 
universally,  where  abortion  is  legalized  the 
maternal  mortality  rate  drops  and  the  inci- 
dence of  septic  abortion  (abortion  compli- 
cated by  acute  infection  of  the  lining  of  the 
uterus  I  aiul  incomplete  aboriion  decreases. 
This  points  to  the  conclusion  that  legal  abor- 
tion reduces  the  incidence  of  ill  effects  from 
criminal  abortions  and  is.  therefore,  prefer- 
able to  (riminal  abortion.  For  example,  at 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital  in  1967.  be- 
fore abortion  reform,  there  were  68  septic 
abortions  per  1  000  live  birtlis;  by  1969  there 
were  only  22  per  1.000  live  births.  In  New 
"H'lrk  Ci'v's  H:i!:em  Hospitui   there  were  1,- 
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054  women  adinitied  for  afi^r  rare  ;c"oiv- 
ing  incomplete  abonions  In  1965  and  o'.Iy 
2'.'2  In  1971.  after  abortion  was  legalized. 

Poor  women  face  ■■t.wc  r!- >-.  of  endanr  ^r- 
iiij  life  and  health   br  self-abortion  .r  by 
seeking  the   services  of   nonphrskiuii   abor- 
fionKt.:!.  If  fon.fd  ro  coiitlnii<»  an  f.nvaiUed 
pregnancy,  v.cmen.  when  iirms.rrlivl.  face  a 
v.iiole   t■^:^•.l^  of   ii;«'-r!miiia'ioM,   If  tlu-y   are 
employed,    their   health   insurance   coverage 
may    be    inadeqna'e    to   cover   expen.so^    a.s- 
sociared     wiUi     pretnancy    and     childbirth. 
FiirtJ.ennore.  empli  rers  are  !,nt  obliyiatfd  to 
transfer  a  prc^iia::t  wo'naii  i>  le'^.';  aidu.m-i 
woric.  If  thL  i.-i  medir.iUy  advl.--..hle  duni.t;  any 
-%ue    of    pr.?i.ra:icy     iudeei:.    \M>mc;i    have 
(■:teji  been  forced  to  leave  their  emplo'n.en'^. 
either  :emporariiv  or  ptrnjsnr ntly  whei    hey 
become  pregtiant ,  thus  ;o.'5wi|:'  potential  ber.e. 
r;i.-«.  iTiciudniir  health  in-airance  <■  'vera^e.  It 
a  pre'^'nan'.  wom.'.n  1=;  unable  lo  ti.jd  employ- 
ment  and  docs  not,  qualiiy  fo.-  .  unipensallon 
ar.d  hSj  i;o  on;  to    uppor:   hir.  chu  m.iy  be 
lorctU   to   accept   iiiadeqna'e   public   assl.st- 
ance.  Addliioiiallv    the  exi.-;te::ce  of  an  out- 
of-wedlock  pregnancy  and  bii^h  ni.i\   be  u?ert 
as  evidence  lo  deny  employment  or  housing 
to    a    woman.    Tiio    .';ame    eior.omic    faclors 
wnlcli  create  her  lna!>ihty  to  yaiu  an  abor- 
-lon  in   Jie  hr  t  place  mi_'n!    me.in   tlmt;  a 
woman  uoiiid  no:  "or  abli-  to  ijie  suit,  lo  clial- 
Ittitte  .->ui  h  patent:--  di.>crimina'ory  ac.ions." 
The  recognition  of  abort,ion  av>  a  co:i-r.i;u- 
*.Dnal  rlghi  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  made 
lii  possible   tor   more   poor   women   to   u^ri 
access  lo  s.tfe  abor-.innd  done  by  phy-ilciana. 
and  paid  tor  bv  Mtdi^aid  tunds.  Tiiey  need 
not  pay  the  lii|.iier  fees  d.-nnnded  by  illicit 
I-vactUloners  when  the  procedure  l.s  ii.egal. 
senator  BariieM's  ppiposed  rin-ndmcnts  to 
S.  b6  -Aould  restrict  tlia:  oppuri unity.  Eco- 
nomic discrimination  as  inch  may  iiot  al- 
ways be  a  violation  of  the  Con.-il'aiiion.  but 
racial    discrimina'.ion    i.s,   and    the   eiiec;,   of 
prohibl-uin-  states  to  pay  u.r  legal  abortions 
.'.  ith  iledicaid  funds  would  be  lo  discrmiinate 
.'ifcalnst  thoc-e  racial  and  ethnic  minority  wo- 
nien  who  are  di.-;p.oportlouavely  represt-nied 
among  low  income  wo)nen. 

FurilifT.  the  Coijimlssion'-.  lep  irt  discuses 
various  State  actions  which  have  been  taken 
since  the  Supreme  Court  Hue  and  Doc  de- 
cisions, as  u,.iemp'^  to  Indire^Jy  liinir.  the 
ri^ht  to  abortion.  One  of  the  most,  important 
of  these  ii  .he  attempt  lo  re.u.-.e  Medicaid 
pajmen;.s  for  abortion  procedures.  /v3  Is 
piiir.-ed  out  in  ihe  October.  1974.  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  he  Con?re.^.sional  Research 
•Service  of  the  Library  of  Congres.s,  entitled 
•ConstiiUvionalr.y  of  the  Bartlett  Amend- 
ment Banning  Use  of  DHEW  and  DOL  F'.Y. 
1975  Funds  for  Abortion."  the  courts  have 
declared  Uiai  all  such  Stiite  actions  repre.icnt 
Illegal  Interference  wiiii  ihe  reproductive 
freedom  ackuowledtcd  in  Hue  and  Dur.  Our 
leport  describes  the.ie  cases  a.s  follows: 

•In  one  case,  {Doe  i.  Ro<ic)  the  Utah  State 
Department  of  Social  Services  ruled  that  In- 
digent piegnaui  -*omen.  entltied  to  medical 
.'services  and  caie  for  pregnancy  under  lt,s 
Medicaid  program,  were  not  e.itiiled  lo  abor- 
tions a',  the  expense  of  Medicaid  unless  an 
upplicaiion  was  approved  b.\  the  depar.ment 
iLS  being  therapeutic.  The  department  def.ned 
.•V  therapeu'ij  abor.ion  as  one  neces.<a:y  to 
.-ave  the  life  of  the  expectant  mother  or  to 
p.event  serious  and  permanent  impairment, 
to  her  physical  heal.h.  and  none  other.  The 
Federal  appeals  court  decided  that  this  broad 
abortion  policy  Is  Intended  'o  limit  abortion 
on  moral  grounds.'  Such  a  policy  'eoimitutes 
Invidious  disovlmiuatioa  and  canno':  be  up- 
hold  under  constitutional  challenge.'  " 

I  hope  that  this  reply  Is  responsive  to  your 
concerns.  Please  feci  free  to  call  on  uie  If 
tlie  Commission  en  be  of  fur. her  help. 
Sincerely, 

Ah  :  H  UR  S  Fl  e  m  md-v.  , 

Chafrman. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Provident,  it  .shiuld 
be  noved  tiiat  (oart  tests  in  si.x  St-atfs. 
whose  medicaid  proKrams  .-^ous,'!-!!  to  limit 
rcimbiu-sements  to  tha^e  abortions 
deemed  by  tlie  Siate  to  be  therapeutic" 
or  "niodirally  neces.soi-j-."  have  resulted 
iinaninioti.sly  in  orders  that  medicaid 
rniist  leimbui-se  lor  all  leqal  abortion.s 
if  tile  program  reimbiir.ses  lor  other 
prcg^naiuy-ielateti  .service.^.  Fort:. -one 
St.ite.s  ard  the  Di.-trict  of  Coluiiifcia. 
either  voluntarily  or  on  coiiit  ordt.-.  now 
reimbiusc  fully  for  le-,?al  aboriion.s  under 
medicaid.  Tiie  fev  lemainme  StaU-.--  .^lill 
hrtte  re.-'trirtionN  ot  one  s.-.tt  or  ;M-i'..ht'!'. 
some  01  which  ufc  iiein^-  rhallon'-od  in 
liie  crnrfs,  but  o^My  West  VirginJT'.s  :c- 
.<;tri(rion.s  are  as  .sfriiicent  a.s  tho.se  in  the 
Bai-tlett  i.mendmeiit.  onU  v.hon  the 
wo-Tian's  liie  is  tiircatencd 

I  ifsyec-i  tho.^e  ttho.te  pliilosoph;* .  ex- 
perience, i-tligiot;^  training,  moral  :jtand- 
ard.s.  and  values  l-^^-ad  them  to  cciiclude 
that  abortion  is  wronf,'.  Hovevor,  I  do 
not  believe  thev  .-  'lould  .-eek  to  impede 
involimt;;:;^-  lequii-oment.  for  other  indi- 
viduals who  may  have  a  difference  of 
opinion.  It,  i.-;  a  matter  of  individual 
c  on.-cicnce. 

Oliver  V/onddl  Holmes  said  that 
■tnarf.l  predilection.^  iim.st  not  bo  allowed 
to  infiuence  our  minds  in  settling  lesol 
distinction."  I  ursc  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
jtort  the  motion  to  table,  that  I  will  .-^oon 
offer,  so  the  coercive  powers  of  the  State 
are  not  eirployed  i:t  the  .service  of  an;.- 
.ectarian  \lcw. 

Ml.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Sciu>tor  otTer.s  tiiai  motion  vail  he  yield 
lor  a  moiiient? 

Mr.  J.A.VITS.  Of  cotu-se. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Ttie  question  ha.-;  been 
iMiseu  b^  the  di.stinfruished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  about  taxpayers'  money. 
If  we  aie  really  talking  about  taxpayers' 
money,  what  would  be  the  judgment  of 
tne  dusiincul-hed  Senator  from  New 
Yoik.  wiiat  would  be  the  net  effect,  when 
you  consider  the  cast  of  abortion  a.s 
against  the  probability  that  a  large 
number  of  those  children  would  be 
;  upported  tor  many,  man,v  years  by 
taxpayers"  money  if  the  abortion  were 
not  permitted? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
light,  and  the  an.swer,  a.s  i  previously 
alluded  to,  is  that  this  comes  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  that  those  who 
are  recipients  of  medicaid  and  the  re- 
cipients of  maternal  care,  and  so  forth, 
tindf-r  tite  Social  Security  Act  are  the 
very  people  who  are  very  likely  to  con- 
tinue that  ?\-Tidrome  of  dependence  upon 
the  Federal  Government,  and  instead  of 
having  a  t>  oinan  who  is  subjected  to  this 
procedure,  you  will  have  her  as  an  AFDC 
mother,  which  is  casting  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  tliis  country. 

So  if  joti  are  going  to  tote  it  up  on 
the  basis  of  the  provident  use  of  the 
taxpayer's  money,  it  is  decidedly  a  los- 
ing piopo.sition  to  pass  thus  kind  of  an 
titnendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  mention  that  not  that 
I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  moral  issue — 
\\e  have  to  face  it  a.s  a  moral  Lssue— 
but  the  Question  was  raised  by  the  dLs- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Rliode  Island 


on  the  flnanjial  aspect  of  it,  and  the 
Use  of  ta.\i.ayers'  money. 

Coming  from  an  urban  area  such  as 
Cook  County  in  Chicago,  and  knowin-^ 
tlie  situation  and  the  people  this  is  aimed 
at  to  a-s.-ist  and  help  and  to  put  them  i- 
a  position  of  equality  with  othem  finani 
cially.  certainly  the  taxpayer  would  b^ 
«c!l  ahead  in  the  long  run  by  the  favor- 
able ;-ttioii  iii  tabling  this  amendment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  Mr.  President,  it 
•  liould  certainly  be  pertinent  at  tliis  par- 
ticular point  to  read  one  sentence  irom 
the  U.S.  Co!:j'7Ussion  on  Civil  PJgiits 
wliich  v.  n-.te  me  e.xactly  the  samt-  Ictte;- 
they  VI UK-  to  Senator  Percy  and  I  had 
!Ji-eviou.sly  leiMrcd  to.  They  say: 

Ve\r,  ;i   j>,  (jvim   that  restriction  o:  \Tedir. 

.tid    fiind.s   for   ie^al    abortion    w-ould    neif.T. 

ivply  impact  only  on  the  low-income  women 

umon-    '■  hom    riula!    and    etlinic    minority 

■  "mra    !i.-e    di.-proportlonately    represented. 

In  .shou.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  issue  is 
one  of  di.-criminaiion,  purely  discrimina- 
tion ;  not  yet — we  will  get  to  it — the  is.sue 
of  abortion,  pro  or  con.  You  will  have 
vv.  ongoing  great  majority  of  the  country 
vsliich  hrs  tlio  opporttmlty  to  do  what 
you  dexiy  poor  women  the  opporttuiity  to 
do  simply  because  they  have  the  niisfor- 
t  une  lo  be  Federal  wards. 

For  those  rea.sons,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  appropriate  remedy  not  to  pass  on  the 
.'■lerit.'^,  but  to  table,  the  amendment. 

.Mi-.  PASTORE,  Mr,  President,  v  ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  are  stictdi- 
Ing  tills  argument  about  discrimination. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  says 
you  can  u.se  public  money  in  order  to 
grant  permission  or  to  support  the  abor- 
tion of  a  rich  person  and  not  a  poor  per- 
.011.  That  is  not  in  the  law. 

I  do  not  .see  where  this  argument  of 
discrimination  comes  in  at  all.  The  ai-gu- 
ment  that  the  Senator  Is  making  is  that 
the  rich,  because  they  use  their  own 
money,  and  the  poor,  because  they  have 
n<jt  got  the  money,  that  Is  discrimination 
and.  for  that  rea-son,  you  have  got  to  u.sc 
till-  taxpa.%ers"  money  in  order  to  ctiuali/c 
u. 

The  Senator  argues: 

Weii.  it  is  going  to  cost  us  a  lot  moe  il  we 
iiave  a  b.".by,  the  tiiances  ate,  the  mothe.- 
doe.';  not  wnt-r. 

Here  we  are  and  we  are  adopting  over 
J. 000  South  Vietnamese  babies,  and  there 
it  re  a  lot  of  people  who  want  to  adopt 
bataie.=;.  Tliis  argirment  that  It  Is  going  to 
cost  u.s  a  lot  more  imder  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  then,  by  that  token,  we 
ought  to  have  capital  punishment  be- 
cati.se  it  i.>  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money  to 
keep  a  murderer  in  Jail  all  of  his  life. 
Thtit  is  no  argtiment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  asked  me  a  question,  and  I  will 
.iiiswer  it. 

The  fact  is  thai  the  Senator  omits  the 
pertinent  point,  and  that  Is  that  this 
practice  i.s  ongoing  right  now  for  poor 
women,  and  this  amendment  will  take 
it  away  from  them  and,  therefore.  It  is 
outright,  blatant,  outrageous  discrimi- 
nation and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pr-Cfideni.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  have  any  more 

time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
'ields  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  yield  myself 
V  liatcver  time  is  required. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  if  he  believes 
thnt  the  Federal  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  finnnce  every  right  gupran- 
letd  a  citizen  of  the  United  GtatJs  under 
ilip  Constitution. 

iMr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Goveinment  has  a  right  to  finance  what 
it.  desires  and  determines  is  the  right 
thing  for  the  Federal  Government  to  fi- 
nancs.  One  of  the  things  it  has  flnan:cd 
is  medical  care  for  the  poor  under  medic- 
aid, and  that  relates  to  the  medical  defi- 
nition which  Srnator  Kennedy  has  al- 
ready given  that  anything  which  comes 
legitimately  within  the  province  of  medi- 
cal care  is  a  prop:r  subject  for  those  poor 
people  to  get  the  benefit  of  by  the  way  of 
medicaid  funds,  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  itself  defines  this  particular  abortion 
procedure  in  medical  terms,  that  is, 
where  it  is  medically  necessary  or  where 
it  is  medically  appropriate. 

Now.  Senator  Buckley  argues  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the  mere 
will  of  the  woman  in  question  is  what  is 
medically  necessary  or  medically  appro- 
priate. But  that  is  not  the  way  I  read 
Roe  against  Wade,  and  I  would  like  to 
just  read,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me- 
lt is  ver>'  brief,  and  I  will  not  intrude  on 
his  time — this  par.igraph  from  that  c,t.se: 
Although  the  results  have  lieen  divided, 
mo.st  of  the  couris  have  agreed  the  right  of 
privacy,  however  based.  Is  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  abortion  decision.  But  the  right 
nonetheless  is  not  ab.solute  and  is  subject 
to  some  limitation,  ani  that  at  some  point 
the  State  interest  in  the  protection  of  health, 
medical  standards,  and  prenatal  life  becomes 
doivunant.   We  agree  with  this  approach. 

I  will  ask  unttnimous  consent  that  that 
excerpt  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tho  excerpt 
\\as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Although  the  results  are  divided,  most  of 
tlie.so  courts  have  agreed  that  the  right  ot 
privacy,  however  based,  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  abortion  decision;  that  tlie  right, 
nonetl-.eless.  Is  not  absolute  and  is  subject 
to  some  limitations;  and  that  at  some  point 
the  state  interests  as  to  protection  of  health, 
medical  standards,  and  prenatal  life,  become 
dominant.  We  agree  with  this  approach. 

Where  certain  "lundamental  rights"  are 
involved,  the  Court  has  held  that  regulation 
limiting  thete  rights  may  be  Justified  only 
by  a  'compelling  state  interest,"  Knnncr  v. 
Vniov  Free  School  District.  395  U.S.  621,  627 
(1969):  Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  394  U.S.  618, 
C34  (1969),  Shcrhcrt  v.  I'er7jcr.  374  U.S.  398, 
406  (196:1).  and  that  legislative  enactments 
nuist  be  narrowly  drawn  to  express  only  the 
legitimate  state  Interests  at  stake.  Grisu'old 
V.  Coruiicticut,  381  U.S.  479.  485  (1965); 
Apthckcr  V.  Secretary  of  State,  378  U.S.  500, 
508  (1964);  Cantivcll  v.  Connecticut,  310  U.S. 
296,  307-308  (1940);  see  Eiaenstadt  v.  Baircl. 
405  U.S.  438,  460,  463-464  (1972)  (WarrE,  J., 
concurring) . 

In  the  recent  abortion  cases,  cited  above, 
courts  have  recognized  these  principles. 
Tlio.se  strllcing  down  state  laws  have  gen- 
erally scrutinized  the  State's  interest  in  pro- 
tecting health  and  potential  life  and  have 
con.iuried    that    neither    Interest    Justified 


broad  limitations  on  the  reasons  for  v.hich 
a  physician  and  his  pregnant  patient  might 
decide  that  she  should  have  an  abortion  in 
the  early  stages  of  pregnancy.  Courts  sus- 
taining state  laws  have  held  that  the  State's 
determinations  to  protect  health  or  prenatal 
life  are  dominant  and  constituiional'.y 
justifiable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  comment  sustaining  my 
construction  of  it  I  ask  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  from  the  Columbia  Law  Re- 
view, Volume  74:237. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  comment 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recok;). 
as  fellows: 

The  Su-  rc;j>_>  Co-.u-t.  whWc  reco2iii:uiJ  a 
'.vonian's  riglit  to  o'otain  an  abort;o:i,  rejcjt- 
ed  the  conclusion  that  a  pregnant  woman  has 
an  absolute  riglit  to  an  abortion  on  demand.' 
The  opinioiii  suggest  that  limitations  may  be 
imposed  by  fne  v/oman's  physician  "  or.  at 
appropriate  time;,  by  the  state.  ='  Tlie  Court 
explicitly  refused  to  decide  whether  a  wom- 
an's right  to  an  abortion  might  properly  be 
limited  by  a  requireme-it  of  consent  by  the 
potential  father  of  the  child,  or  by  ilie  par- 
ent of  a  pregnant  minor.' '  Some  states  had 
statute  predating  Roe  and  Doc  requiring  such 
consent  "  others  have  parsed  such  statute  ,  in 
reaction  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions.  - 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor, 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Unfortunately.  I  do 
not  have  the  capacity  for  instant  recall, 
but  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  deci- 
sions. Roe  or  Wade  there  is  a  definition 
of  what  health  constitutes,  and  it  de- 
fines health  as  a  woman's  state  of  well- 
being,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
factors,  including  a  familial,  and  .so  on. 
In  other  words,  it  might  be  described 
as  the  occurrence  or  lack  of  occurrence 
of  happiness.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
physical  well-being  as  we  normally 
think,  and  I  think  that  scholars  are 
agreed  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
definition  In  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion is  to  enable  any  woman  to  claim 
that  her  health  is  at  stake,  when  what 
is  really  at  stake  is  the  consideration 
of  her  own  will. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now,  the  Senator  used 
a  number  of  key  words,  but  that  is  not 
the  definition  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  Social  Security  Act  requires  a  find- 
ing that  it  is  medically  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. 

I  will  accept  the  Senator's  recollec- 
tion on  the  decision.  Indeed,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  put 
into  the  Record  whatever  he  feels  ex- 
cerpted from  the  decision  is  helpful  to 
his  case. 

But  that  is  a  point,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  contentious  about  it,  there  is  no 
need  for  that — but  the  fact  is  that  we 


~  Doe  V.  Bolton.  410  UJ5.  at  189. 

""  Roe  V.  Wade.  410  U.S.  at  164. 

■'See  notes  17-19  siipra  and  accompaiu  ing 
text. 

•'Roe  V.  Wade.  410  US.  at  165  n.  67. 

"E.g.  Pla.  Stat.  Ann.  5  458.22(3)  (1972); 
N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  14-45.1   (Supp.  1971). 

"-  E.g.  Idaho  Code  Ann.  §  18-609  (Supp. 
1973);  La.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  §40:  1299.33D 
(Supp.  1974);  Neb.  Rev.  Stat.  §§  28-^,  151-52 
(Supp.  1973);  S.D.  Code  S  34-23A-7  (Supp. 
1973);  Utah  Code  Ann.  5  76-7-304  (Supp. 
1973). 


base  our  viev,*  on  the  medical  necessity 
of  the  decisionmaking  process. 

It  is  interesting,  if  I  am  allowed 
biieflv.  in  readin?  a  case  out  of  the  wcs* - 
ern  di.strict  of  Penn-^ylvania  to  .see  thn', 
the  court  ii  lookiiiK  at  this  veiy  san.'? 
argum-jr.t  Inat  we  are  having,  and  th? 
cjuit  c-..ys  in  that  pariiciilar  case.  Dr.- 
tigainst  Wolloemtuh.  a  1074  We;te:n 
District  ot  Pennsylvania  District  Couit. 
whi.-h  s-H.cs  ihai  under  tradit!oi;al  rqtit.i 
protct-lion  standards,  nnt-e  the  Etal'j 
ihoo'Ts  to  pay  for  medical  .serviii  ■. 
rci'-dered  in  connection  with  tlie  pre - 
nancies  of  women,  it  caiuiol  refuse  i» 
i:ay  lor  the  medical  services  lendercii 
in  cnuiiection  v. ith  the  prei'tiancies  (_•. 
other  indigent  v.omen  clcctin;^  abortio';. 
unless  the  disparate  treatment  suppori  s 
a  lesitimate  St:>te  interest. 

The  court  i ejected  arfruments  that  tlii^ 
fiscal  integrity  of  the  State  \\:is  a  legi'- 
imnt-:?  interest  and  the  court  in  fad 
fourd  that  aboitior..^  v.GuId  cost  the  Stat-.' 
less  than  full  term  i>;c;rnancies.  that  the 
re.striv-tivc  regulations  were  apiiroved  b.v 
doLtois,  and  that  denying  indigent 
women  .ibortions  would  help  di-couraL,o 
abortions.   The  court  concluded: 

Vv'e  hold  that  the  state's  decisi:  n  to  !in;:t 
co.crage  to  'Medicilly  indicated"  abortions, 
.IS  arbitrarily  dctt^rjnined  by  it,  is  a  limitri- 
1  ion  v.'ii'ch  prnin-  tes  no  valid  state  intire-'. 
In  liie  PM.^r,  the  state  has  instituted  a  pr.  - 
gram  to  provide  benefits  to  tlie  pocr;  t'-.e 
Slate  ha.-,  excluded  cert.iin  of  the  po:r  from 
tne  program;  the  exclusion  de:.ics  medic.il 
;i:^.  istaiioe  benefits  to  otherwise  eligible  ap- 
jjlicants  solely  because  they  have  elected  ?  ■ 
have  an  abortion,  r.nd  the  state  has  been 
unable  to  show  that  the  exclusion  of  sm-i 
pei.-'.oiis  j)r')n'<ilfs  a  cmipelliiig  state  iii- 
'.  '.-rest . 

This  cr\'^c  still  has  to  be  appealed,  no 
one  understands  that  better  than  I,  but 
my  tirgiiment  Is  that  we  have  an  ongolnt,' 
situation.  I  think  it  is  rank  discrimination 
to  stop  it  for  a  particular  clasi;  of  women 
in  the  community. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  B.\RTLETT.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  fully  understand  and 
ajipieciate  the  sincerity  of  the  arguments 
presented  by  my  .=cnior  colleague,  but 
I  would  suggest  two  things  in  light  of 
iccent  votes  both  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  Senate  on  the  ex- 
press proposition  that  Federal  funds  be 
mnde  available  for  the  abortion  process. 

One,  I  believe  that  the  practice  that 
has  gronn  up  was  never  consciously  man- 
dated by  the  Congress, 

Two.  I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  a 
right  to  determine  legislatively  which 
definitions  of  health  are  to  be  applicable 
when  one  makes  funds  available  foi- 
health  purposes. 

The  definition  presented  in  this 
amendment  is  one  that  coincides  with 
what  historically  has  been  that  line  of 
dem.arcation,  namely,  where  the  life  of 
the  mother  was  in  jeopardy  an  abortion 
may  be  performed  at  public  expense,  in 
any  other  set  of  circumstances  it  shall 
be  denied. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  mianimous  conseitt 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  case  of  Doe  against  Bolton,  to 
tt  hich  reference  has  been  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
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uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tlie  vaffiieress  argument  is  set  at  rest  by 
the  cleeii.un  In   United  States  v.  Vnitcli.  402 
US    62,   71   72    (1971),   where   the   is-ue   was 
rau-ed  witli  rtspect  to  a  Distrlrr  of  Columbia 
KliUiue    making    abortions    criml-iul    "unless 
ihe   same    were   done   as   necessary   for    ilie 
preiervati.isi   of   the   mothers   life  or   heilili 
.'ii.d  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  li- 
ceii-sed  practitioner  of  medicine."  That  stat- 
ute has  been   construed   to  betir  iipuii   \a-\- 
liiolotjiLii:  .'s  well  ao  pnysical  well-belny.  Tiiis 
heiiig  .5.1.  the  Court  concluded  that  the  term 
■  he.iltli     presented  no  problem  of  vagueness. 
'Indeed,    whether   a   particular   operation    i;; 
nece.sb  uy  for  a  pa'.ieut  s  ph\.-;'cal  or  meural 
health    i.s    a    judgment    that    ph^siciaii.s    arc 
obviously    called    upon    to    mr.kc    routttiely 
whenever  surgery  is  considered."  40'2  U.S  ,  at 
72.    This    conclusion    is    e<iually    applicable 
here.  Whether,  in  the  words  of  the  Georgj.i 
statute,  "ail  abortion  is  necessary.  '  is  a  pro- 
fessional judgment   that   the  Georgia  phy-i- 
clan  will  be  called   upon  to  make  routineU 
We   uLTree    with    the   Dl.-,ulct   Court,   319   F 
Stipp  .   at    1058,   Ih.Tt    the   medical   judgment 
may  be  exercised  m  the  light  of  all  factors— 
phy.sicil.    emotional.    psychoIot;ical,    lamihal. 
and  the  woman  s  age— relevant  to  the  well- 
beina  of   the  p.dient.   All   these   factor.;   m.iv 
relate  to  health.  This  allows   the  attending 
plusKian    the    i  'um    he    need.',    to    lu.iKt:   hi.-. 
best  medical  judKineui    And  It   i^  room  Ihnt 
operates  for  the  benefit,  not  II. e  ct.,ad-i'iuiig.', 
of  the  prei;'.a;.'    v,<im.in 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Now.  I  think  tin.'  i.  a 
definitional  question  tlnit  lies  wunin  the 
province  of  the  Congress  a.s  a  whole  and 
does  not  involve  matters  of  discrimina- 
tion and  I  hope  thi.s  amendment  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  be  \oled  upon  on 
il.s  merits  and  not  on  ilic  basis  of  a  ta- 
bling motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thanl:  in.\  colleauuo.  but 
I  think  he  knous  my  reluctance  to  make 
tabling  motions  and  hou-  unhappy  I  am 
V. hen  they  are  made  against  me. 

But  I  really  feel  tliis  is  uniquely  a  case, 
because  of  my  particular  position  on 
discrimination  and  in  an  ongoinij;  situa- 
tion, where  it  should  be  apjilied 

Ml-.  BARTLETT  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T!;e  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  New  Yoik  and 
other  Senators  wanted  to  adopt  a  jiosi- 
tion  of  neutrality,  if  they  wanted  to  ob- 
serve tliis  question  in  .t!1  it.-,  ramifications 
and  have  it  answered  in  a  normal  way 
through  the  lesislatne  proce.-.s.  through 
the  consideration  of  the  findini:;s  of  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate,  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  placed  into  law.  that  would 
be  one  thim,'.  To  have  hearing,  to  make 
definition.s.    to   decide   this   que.^Ilon. 

What  thi.s  amendment  offers  i.s  the  op- 
portunity to  take  a  look  at  the  questions 
that  have  been  rai.sed.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  rai.sed  certain  questions  about 
lUD's  and  mornintr  after  pills.  I  would 
like  to  briny  out  to  him  that  tho.se  ques- 
tions have  not  been  answered  with  Uie 
law  we  are  now  operating  under,  whicii 
is  just  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
There  ha.s  not  been  any  input  fiom 
this  body  into  what  is  toins  on  that  i.s 
of  real  value.  The  definitions  that  -ov- 
eni  the  abortions  are  definition.s  in  tlie 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

I  know  tho.se  have  made  disclaimers 
about  their  personal  feelinis  here  and 
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I  do  not  question  wiiat  is  in  anybody  s 
conscience,  but  it  is  very  ob\iou.s  that 
u  this  amendment  does  not  pass  and  be- 
come law.  there  is  soing  to  be  a  lot  of 
abortion.'^. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  New  York 
.'•ays  that  it  is  not  a  substantive  i.ssue. 
it  certainly  is  j^oiiiK  to  be  the  result  of 
the  action  taken  here  tliat  abortions  will 
be  continued  in  great  numbers— about 
300.000  per  .\ear  and  that  laxuaver.-,' 
money  will  be  spent  in  Iar^;e  amount.s  oi 
S30  to  SIO  billion  witiiou.  tins  bodv  ever 
discu.ssing  that  question,  as  such  with 
hearings  and  debate  iMior  to  coniinu  on 
the  fiour. 

So  I  a>k  that  those  who  have  reserva- 
tions support  this  amendment,  that  tho.-e 
\'  ho  question  certain  a-pccts  of  abortions. 
that  we  look  at  the  terms,  that  we  de- 
fine tho.se  terms,  that  we  ha\e  hearings, 
we  have  inputs  from  all  sides. 

But  when  it  gets  down  to  the  matter 
of  di.-crimination.  discrimination  auain^t 
the  poor.  I  think  it  is  very  obvious  that 
if  this  amendment  is  not  pa'-.scd  there 
I-  going  to  be  disciimination  against  tne 
unborn  ot  tlio  poor  of  about  270.000  to 
300.000  lues.  That  is  going  to  be  tiie 
result. 

So  if  we  w  aiU  to  raise  the  question  that 
it  i.s  discrimination  of  the  unborn  of  the 
poor  versus  the  mothers  of  the  poor,  and 
of  the  doctors  if  they  are  involved  in  the 
di.sciiminalion.  then  perhaps  tliat  would 
be  a  question  that  could  be  debateti. 

The  fetus  is  discriminated  against,  in 
iM  .  I'lHid.  becau.se  it  is  very,  very  small. 
the  .-mallest  of  human  beings.  It  is  be- 
cau.se  of  it.s  size,  to  a  great  extent,  that 
this  is  taking  place. 

I    feel    very    strongly    that    this    body 
would  lik?  to  be  neutral  on  the  matter 
of  the  moral   questions  involved   which 
have  been  thrust  onto  us  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  .say 
there  is  not  a  moral  question  here  be- 
cause If  this  amendment  fails  then  there 
IS  going  to  be  270.000  to  300.000  unborn 
human  beings  who  will  have  their  lives 
te'iiunated.  So  th.'ie  is  a  moral  que.-tion. 
There  is  al.so  a  question  of  financing. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  obligation  that  this 
body  must  finance  every  light  that  the 
Supreme  Court  .says  exists.  But  I  think 
this  body  has  a  great  opportunity,  recog- 
nizing that  many,  many  people  feel  that 
the   Supreme    Court   decision    was    per- 
hai)s  liie  fuzziest  decision  tliey  have  ever 
made,  that  this  body  has  a  chance  to  say. 
"No.  we  are  not  going  to  finance  that 
decision,  we  are  going  to  study,  we  are 
going  to  look  at  it.  we  are  going  to  con- 
-ider  the  moral  question,  we  are  going 
to  consider  the  ethical  question,  we  are 
going  to  con.sider  the  definitions  and  see 
what  we  are  doing,  we  are  really  going  to 
make  law  ourselves,  we  are  going  to  initi- 
ate it,  not  .iust  take  what  the  Supreme 
Court  decides  in  a  very,  very  fuzzy  de- 
cision.' 

So  I  tliink  it  is  important  that  this 
body  stand  up  and  speak  and  listen, 
listen  to  the  American  people,  and  listen 
to  the  questions  and  to  the  experts,  and 
then  make  a  decision  ba.sed  on  that,  but 
not  just  respond  without  even  looking 
at  the  questions,  without  any  study, 
without  any  hearings,  and  continue  this 
kind  oi  financing. 


I  \ield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Perhaps  the  Sfi- 
ator  liom  Oklahoma  is  correct  on  tlie 
Supreme  Court  decision,  but  certainly  i 
do  not  thi'ik  we  should  attack  it  on  t 
|)iecemeal  basis  by  just  depriving  tiie 
\ery  poor  of  the  oiiportunity  to  exeicise 
V. hat   1,  now   their  constitutional  ri-^lit 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  mc  say  to  the  di,- 
iiugiiihed  Senator  from  Maine  liiat  i 
Vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  T;i;;  S-ii- 
;. :  ir  from  Maine  has  no  time. 

\\ho  \\v\U  time  on  this  colloquy'' 
Mr.  EARTLIiTT.  I  will  yield  the  time 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maiiic  tiiai  a  vote  on  this  amendment  i^ 
a  vote  against  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
iision.  against  .just  accepting  it  and  ac- 
(iiiiesctiig  to  it. 

It  gives  u.>  time,  if  we  pa.>s  this  amend- 
ment and  it  b-comes  the  law.  to  look  into 
the  matter  of  the  basic  questions  of  tlie 
S'lpiime  Court  decision  and  al.so  to  look 
Kilo  tlie  matter  of  financing  the  deci.sion 
b.jt.h  ol  those  matters. 

It  scrnis  to  me  that  it  is  very  illogical 
lor  Us  tu  iiioceed  and  just  acquiesce  to 
iiave  the  one  branch,  as  it  .so  often  ha.s 
Clone,  superim))o.se  its  beliefs  and  its  fee'- 
mgs.  5  to  4.  6  to  3,  or  whatever  it  is— 
I  think  in  this  case  it  was  more  liiaii 
t:iat— making  a  decision  by  a  very  few- 
people  rather  than  doing  it  by  the  leg- 
islative route  with  representatives  of  the 
intii-e  population  making  that  decision. 
This  is  the  way  we  should  make  la\v 
We  should  not  just  acquiesce  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  is  what  the  Senate 
uiil  be  doing  if  they  vote  this  down 

Mr  HATHAWAY.  I  would  agree  with 
tiie  Sen-^tor  100  percent,  that  we  should 
not  acquiesie  100  percent  in  every  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
certainly  v.e  .should  be  equitable  in  our 
overturning  of  any  such  decision.  If  we 
did  not  agree  with  the  capital  punish- 
ment decision  that  the  Supreme  Court 
iianded  down,  would  we  say  that  one  sei;- 
ment  would  be  subject  to  capital  puni.sh- 
mcnt  aiKi  another  not,  until  such  time  as 
\  e  would  change  the  decision?  That  is 
wiiat  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  pro- 
posing. He  is  saying  that  one  .segment. 
the  poor  people,  should  not  have  the 
-ame  freedom  of  choice  tiie  rest  of  tlie 
l>:>pulat!on  may  have  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  I  am  saying  is 
tiiat  I  do  not  w-ant  to  .see  the  unborn 
i-hi!dren  of  the  poor  be  di.scrimin.ited 
against  while  we  are  trying  to  have  hear- 
I'lgs  and  have  action  taken  on  the  rcso- 
l-.ition  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
(  hange  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  it  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  support 
tlie  Supreme  Court  decision  when  it  has 
legi.slated  in  a  very  blatant  way  in  an 
ar.-a  tiiat  should  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  tliis  body  and  the  executive  branch 
and  then  make  its  judgment  on  whether 
or  not  we  were  operating  properly. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.ssachiLsetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  much  time,  but  I  would 
like  10  present  some  final  comments. 
Fiist  of  nil.  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
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quite  accurate  that  there  are  those  who 
want  to  change  the  Supreme  Court 
opinion  and  decision  on  the  issue  of 
nbortion.  We  have  means  and  ways  of 
d.oing  Ihfit  before  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees, and  we  ha\-e  procedures  which 
have  b?en  described  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  If  that  is  our  desire 
r.nd  v.-ill,  then  thope  procerses  should  go 
forward  and  wc  ought  to  act  in  that  par- 
ticular way  and  for  that  consideration 
and  not  attempt  by  a  piecemeal  manner 
to  reach  that  particular  issue. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  feotten  over 
what  I  think  is  the  principal  issue  before 
us.  That  is  what  has  been  the  decision 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past  under  the  m:dicp.id  program.  That 
is  to  permit  do:tors  in  this  country,  in 
consultation  with  their  particular  pa- 
tients, tD  make  judgments  about  what 
L  medically  necessary. 

With  all  due  lesrect  to  the  Senator 
from   New  York,   it  has  never  been  a 
historical  understanding  in  this  country 
that  they  would  only  provide  the  ques- 
tion of  abortion  on  the  saving  of  the 
lives  of  the  mothers.  That  has  not  been 
either  the  history  or  the  background  in 
terms  of  any  kind  of  medical  practice. 
There  was  nothing  at  any  time  that 
the   Congress   considered   the   medicaid 
or  the  mcdicTre  program  where  we  in- 
sisted  that   women  be   aborted   in   this 
country.  I  deplare  that.  I  absolutely  de- 
plore it.  Wher.-'  there  is  the  exercise  of 
inlluence  by  companies  or  corporations 
or  welfare  agencies  to  put  presstire  on 
any  individuals  in  tliis  country  for  an 
abortion,   it   is   absolutely   outrageous — 
ic  is  absolutely  outrageous — just  as  it  is 
umcccptab'.e  that  there  be  an  abortion 
on  a  woman  in  this  country  that  is  not 
a  medical  necessity— that  is  not  a  medi- 
cal necessity.  But  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
or  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  or 
any  of  the  other  97  Senators,  if  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  decide,  what  we 
can  all  agree  about,  what  is  a  medical 
necessity,  then  we  will  be  here  not  only 
all  day  and  all  year  but  for  years  to 
come.  If  we  want  to  put  restrictions  on 
this,  then  we  are  entitled  to  do  so.  I 
suppose.  But  that  i.s  what  the  law  is  to- 
day. It  is  medical  necessity. 

T  imagine  that  there  are  some  doctors 
in  some  p:rts  of  the  country  who  are 
making  decisions  on  what  is  medically 
necessary  that  are  entirely  different  from 
standards  with  doctors  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  I  have  heard,  as  chairman 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  that  what 
we  do  not  want  is  uniformity  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  But  we  have  described 
medical  ncces-ity— medical  necessity — 
Doctors  have  interpreted  that.  If  they 
Interpreted  it  in  a  way  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  medicaid  and  medicare 
program,  they  are  in  violation  of  the  law. 
They  are  in  violation  of  the  law.  If  there 
are  those  suggestions  that  are  made  by 
this  body  that  they  are  using  the  World 
Health  Organization  inteiT)retation 
about  the  good  mentality  of  the  mother, 
or  other  interpretations  or  other  courts, 
then  they  are  risking  violating  the  law. 
If  they  are  violating  the  law,  they  ought 
*-'■>  be  prosecuted. 


That  Is  not  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  That  Is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  an 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  is  going  to  place  what  he  con- 
siders, with  his  language,  to  be  restric- 
tions on  encouraging  the  perfonnar.ee 
of  abortions,  except  such  abortions  as 
irecessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother. 
Women  get  raped,  Mr.  President,  arid 
51,000  women  in  this  country  got  raped 
last  year,  the  FBI  says  that  that  is  one- 
ninth.  Eighteen  thousand  pregnancies 
resulted  in  those  who  were  raped  last 
year. 

Under  the  Senator's  particular  amend- 
ment no  one  of  them  is  going  to  be  able 
tD  take  advantage  of  any  Federal  frnds. 
He  is  interpreting.  He  reinterpreted  ic. 
He  said,  "If  you  put  it  that  way,  the 
D.  &  C.  procedure  could  b3  used.  They  are 
O'^'  if  they  are  funded  nnd-r  medi -a'd  " 
What  Is  the  purpose  of  a  D.  &  C.  in  such  a 
situation?  It  is  to  get  aborted— to  get 
aborted.  Just  as  anyone  understands  that 
if  you  are  using  an  lUD,  it  is  either  to 
prevent  or  to  get  aborted.  Mo-t  anthor- 
itative  medical  authorities  would  say 
that  the  effect  of  an  lUD  is  not  to  pre- 
vent conception,  but  is  to  abort  it  after 
the  conception.  So  you  wear  it  to  get 
al'orted. 

What  do  you  take  the  morning  after 
rill  to  do?  To  be  aborted.  He  says  we 
want  to  prohibit  nil  abortions  except  for 
the  life  of  the  mother.  That  is  okay.  You 
can  do  a  D.  &  C,  you  can  take  a  morning 
after  pill,  you  can  use  an  lUD. 

What  is  he  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? What  is  he  trying  to  say  on  this? 
Under  this  particular  language,  what  is 
he  trying  to  say? 

It  is  vague,  it  is  indefinite,  it  is  ■subject 
to  a  variety  of  interpretations  and  has 
no  business  being  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  There  are  no  hearings  on  this 
matter.  It  should  be  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance, 

On  the  other  issue  of  whether  this 
provides  equal  rights  or  justice  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  I  listened  to  my 
good  friend  from  Rhode  Islmd  saying. 
Are  we  making  a  unilateral  decision  that 
we  are  favoring  one  side,  and  that  is  the 
abortion,  against  the  expense  of  the 
other  side,  which  is  the  right  to  birth? 

Mr.  President,  Federal  funds  are  al- 
ready beizig  used  on  maternity  care  and 
deliveries.  We  are  doing  that  today.  We 
are  spending  miUions  of  dollars  for  poor 
people  to  have  their  children,  and  I  sup- 
port it.  I  support  it.  So  we  are  providing 
that  today. 

We  did  not  make  a  congressional  ac- 
tion saying  that  we  want  to  provide  j- 
billions  of  dollars  to  go  into  maternity 
care  and  delivei-y  under  medicaid.  What 
six  Federal  district  courts  have  said  is 
not  that  you  have  to  fund  abortions. 
They  never  said  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  an  obligation  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  fund  abortions.  It  does 
not  say  that.  No.  it  does  not  say  that.  It 
does  not  even  say  you  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  provide  maternity  care.  It  does 
not  say  that.  But  six  district  courts  say 
if  you  provide  one  you  have  to  provide 
the  other. 
Maybe  that  is  right  and  maybe  that  is 


wrong,  but  that  happens  to  be  what  .-^ix 
district  courts  liavc  stated.  They  are  br- 
ing appealed  before  tlie  Supreme  Couit 
of  the  United  States  rt  the  present  time. 
I  do  rot  knr.'.v  y:\v.iX  the  Supreme  Co-.i.t 
of  t!;?  United  States  is  Loii  g  to  do.  I  do 
kno '■  wlia*.  it  is  going  to  do  on  tho.-^o 
!).Trticular  measures.  But  I  do  think  rin'^o 
v.c  have  that  i:;si;e.  pnd  it  is  rn  er'U  1 
o-irortunity  fncndmcnt  under  the  14i;i 
amendment,  that  we  h.';vc  some  rcsncn- 
Mbility  to  t-y  to  find  out  what  this'.li;- 
pi-cme  Court  is  going  to  do. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  ho])e  that  t'.  c  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Yo.l:  is 
goiiig  to  be  favorai  ly  acted  upon.  I 
think  it  is  the  heighth  of  ridiculousnc  s 
for  us  to  be  out  there  trying  to  rsk  crch 
other  whrt  we  think  about  what  i-^  mcd- 
ic~dly  necessary.  I  am  ."-urc  tint  I  have  a 
view  different  from  that  of  the  fihcr  .""J 
Ixlembers  and  that  the  other  99  Mcm- 
bc'-s  have  a  \-iew  different  fro.m  mine. 

What  wc  are  attempti  g  to  do  at  thii 
time  hi  to  sav  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment, for  the  le?al  rcascn-i  that  ha\e 
Ijeen  pointed  out  in  this  debate  and  di*-- 
CLKsion.  for  tlie  procedural  rca>:on  tho.t 
1^  has  not  been  adequately  and  fully  con- 
sidered, for  the  fact  of  the  ambiguity  en 
the  face  of  the  language  of  the  ame  d- 
m?nt  it.self  and  the  constant  interpre- 
tation we  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  Xhi 
Senate  thi?  afternoon  on  nn  issue  which 
involves  emotion  a  d  moralitv  an-l 
ethirs.  that  the  motion  of  the  Senato" 
from  New  York  sho'.-ld  be  acted  upon 
favorabl.v. 

7  lie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
PE.AnsoN'i.  Tiio  lime  of  the  Senator  h-.^s 
cxnii-cd. 

The  Senator  from  Okluhoma  1:  s  0 
minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ma.s.sachii- 
s-"tts  talked  about  the  medical  nece-sitv. 
and  that  his  keen  .spclld  out  VMy 
clearly  in  the  Supreme  Court  decisi-:.i-i 
to  mean  just  what  the  whim  of  the 
mother  is,  just  what  the  doctor  and  the 
mother  decide.  But  it  is  not  based  on 
normal  medi(-iil.  scientific  necessities. 

In  fact,  the  abortion  is  an  extension 
of  the  formal  kind  of  medical  care,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  sickness  or  an  Illness, 
It  is  an  elective  medical  and  surL'ical 
iicfivily  performed  by  a  doctor. 

The  Senator  .said  that  there  have  been 
no  hearings  on  this  matter:  that  we  are 
flying  blind:  th.,t  v.e  should  let  Con,uress 
U'-i  as  it  sees  fit.  r.ither  than  just  accc]  t 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided. 
This  has  rot  been  a  product  of  congres- 
sional and  executive  action.  Tl-iis  is  a 
product  of  the  unilateral  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Tlie  fundamental  question  is  very 
simple:  Do  we  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  remain  in  and  flna'ce  and  en- 
coura-^e  abortions  or  do  we  not?  This 
is  the  question.  If  my  colleagues  favor 
the  Federal  Government  financing,  to 
the  tune  of  .some  $30  milhon.  $40  mil- 
lion, or  S50  million  per  year,  up  to 
300.000  abortions,  aborting  the  fetuses 
of  the  poor,  then  they  should  vote  against 
my  amendment.  But  if  they  favor  a  neu- 
tral position  or  favor  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   gettint,'    cut    of    the    abortion 
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busine.s.s.  then  they  .should  suj^poit  this 
amendment. 

It  IS  a  neutral  position,  betau.se  it  would 
permit  these  who  favor  abortion  to  have 
tiiC  hearing.s  and  to  decide  what  Con- 
eier.s  wants  to  do  by  legislative  action 
and  what  the  executive  branch  want.s  to 
do.  to  be  decided  by  them.  But  we  would 
iiave  a  law  in  the  norma!  way. 

So  I  call  upon  tho.^e  v  lio  :fjel  that  they 
aie  not  inchned  to  .-ee  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment continue  in  the  abortion  bvrsi- 
ne.s.s  to  support  my  amenament. 

I  do  not  think  that  tins  particular 
question  can  be  approaclied  or  looked  at 
by  lor.Eiettinj;  about  the  moral  implica- 
tions and  forgettinsr  about  the  fact  that 
what  we  are  really  dealinj;  with  here  is 
discriminating  at;ainst  the  unborn  of  tlie 
poor.  Do  we  want  to  continue  to  finance 
that  encouragement  and  those  abortive 
actions?  I  call  upon  my  collea;4Ues  to  an- 
.swer  thi.s  question.  They  cannot  duck  the 
question.  It  is  a  question  oi  how  the  Sen- 
ate feel.s  on  the  matter  of  the  Federal 
Government  bein^  involved  in  the  aboi- 
tive  proce>..s  of  abortir.c;  the  unborn  of 
the  poor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre.-idcnt.  the  ques- 
tion of  abortion  is  a  comple.x  moral  issue 
and  one  which  many  of  us  find  troubling. 
I  personally  oppose  abortion  except  tor 
medically  justifiable  reasons,  but  I  do 
not  find  it  an  easy  proposition  to  imoo^o 
my  personal  moral  views  on  others. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  been  reluctant 
to  support  a  con.stituiional  amendment 
which  would  overturn  the  Supreme 
Courts  1973  rulnm  on  abortion.  Simi- 
larly, however.  I  have  been  reluctant  to 
support  Federal  programs  which  might 
encourase  the  use  of  abortions  as  a 
method  of  birth  control  I  have  felt  that 
the  use  of  ta.xpayer  dollars  for  .>uch  a 
purpose  amounts  to  a  questionable  impo- 
sition of  public  policy  on  the  deeply  held 
moral  convictions  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

I  have,  therefore,  supported  the  uer.- 
eral  intent  of  the  Bartlett  amendment  in 
the  past.  I  will  vote  to  table  the  amend- 
ment today,  however,  for  the  following 
reasons. 

The  amendment  in\olves  a  range  ol 
complicated  administrative  questions  as 
well  as  some  basic  con.stitutional  i.s.sues. 
These  .should  be  fully  explored  at  the 
committee  level  before  any  lesi.-lation 
of  this  nature  is  considered  on  the  floor 
I  would  like  to  2:ive  a  fev.-  examples  to 
illustrate  this  point.  The  amendment 
would  prohibit  only  tho>e  funds  author- 
ized under  the  Social  Security  Act  from 
being  used  to  pay  for  or  "encourage"  the 
performance  of  abortions.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  contains  no  authorization  for  the 
Social  Security  Act  The  effect  of  the 
amendment,  therefore,  on  the  iJi'ograms 
funded  under  this  bill  is  unclear.  Would 
a  Community  Mental  Health  Center,  for 
instance,  be  able  to  provide  pregnancy 
counseling  for  a  nonmedicaid  recipient, 
bat  barred  from  doing  the  same  for  a 
medicaid  recipient  ^  Would  a  private 
physician  be  prevented  from  counseling 
a  medicaid  patient  on  abortion  while  at 
the  .same  time  being  free  to  provide  such 
counsel  to  a  fee-paying  patient? 
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Tiie   language   of   the   amendment  is 
ui.-,lu;bingly   vague  on  twt  key  points: 
First,   "encourage"  is  nowhere  defined. 
Could  it  be  construed  to  mean  referraJ  by 
a  health  center  for  pregnancy  counsel- 
ing or  would  It  apply  only  to  direct  coun- 
seling in  favor  of  abortion.'  Could  llic 
teaching  in  medical  or  nursing  schooLs  ol 
the  medical  facis  about  abortion  tech- 
niques  and   pathology   be   con.strued   as 
"encouragement"'     Second,     the     term 
"abortion"    it.self    needs    definition     Of 
the    principal    proposed    ( on-iitutional 
amenchnents    presently    pending    before 
tne  Judiciary  Committee,  one  places  the 
commencement    of    life    at    fertilization 
aid  one  at  implantation — a  di.■^lincti;)n 
which  leads  to  seriously  differing  inter- 
li'tations  of  abortion.   liie  1  ;ck  of  def- 
inition on  this  point  in  the  amenciment 
raises  question.-.  ab:jut  the  techniques  or 
birth    control    devices    that    might    be 
"ermed  abortifacients  and  thereby  out- 
lawed. Would  it  mean,  for  instance,  that 
a  Rape  Crisis  Center  vvould  be  prohibited 
frjm  offering  an  abortilacicnl-type  drug 
to  a  rape  victim  who  was  a  medicaid  or 
AFDC  recipient  J 

Additionally,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
constnunonal  implications  .-f  the  amend- 
ment. Court  tests  over  the  past  .several 
\  cars  of  State-level  efforts  to  limit  access 
by  .some  to  abortion  have  led  to  .such  ef- 
forts being  denied  by  the  courts.  The 
court  rulings  clearly  imply  that  the  man- 
datory elimination  of  one  medical  proce- 
dure repre.senti  a  discriminatory  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  clause. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  floor  of  tiic 
Senate  is  the  appropriate  forum  in  which 
these  complex  and  controversial  i.s.sues 
can  be  decided  I  will,  therefore,  vote  to 
l.iijle  the  amendment 

.Mr  BROOKE  Mr  Prc-idcni.  I  oppose 
'iie  Bartlett  amenciment,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  It  IS  unconstitutional  and  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  fosters  ;.n  unv.i.se 
national  public  polic.v. 

Two   years,   ago,   the   Supreme   Court 
ruled  that  a   woman  has   the  qualified 
rit-'ht  to  terminate  her  pregnancv  during 
the   first    trimester   of   that   preBiiancy. 
Her  right  to  do  so  is  ba.sed  on  the  con- 
stitutionally protected  ri^ht  ol   piivacy. 
Since  that  landmark  decision,  the  lower 
Federal   courts   have  consisteiulv   ruled 
a^-ainst  States'  policies  which  v  ouUi  cur- 
tail that  riiht.  In  particular,  thov  liaie 
ruled  that  under  flic   14th  amendment 
once    a    State    makes    medical   .services 
available  to  pregnant  women,  it  cannot 
discriminate  against  those  women   who 
choose    to    terminate    their    pregnancy 
during   the   first   trimester.   Public   pro- 
grams by  paying  for  childbirth,  but  not 
elective      abortions,      deprive      indigent 
women  of  their  right  of  privacy  to  dec  ide 
whether   or   not   to   bear   children    and 
force   them  to  carry   their  children    to 
term  of  economic   reasons.   In    judicial 
decisions  no  interest  of   the   State   has 
been   compelling   enough   to   override   a 
woman  s  right  to  privacy  in  the  matter 
of  whether  or  not  to  choo.se  an  obortion 
dm  ing  the  first  3  months  of  pregnancy. 

I  believe  that  the  same  judicial  rea- 
soning which  the  courts  have  applied  to 
Slates'  actions  under  the  Hth  amend- 


ment would  also  be  applied  to  Federl 
actions  under  the  fifth  amendment  "l 
therefore,  believe  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment to  be  unconstitutional.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  as  well  as  the  States 
cannot  provide  funds  and  serv!ces"lo'- 
tiiose  women  who  choo.se  to  ci'd  thcii' 
pregnancy  through  birth  while  denvjng 
funds  and  service,  to  those  who  cno  .-.- 
to  end  their  r^regn.mcy  during  the  f;r,st 
tiimester. 

In  addition  to  misgivings  beciuso  of  jN 
dcbious  coiistitutionahty,  I  also  oppose 
the  Bartlett  amL^ndment.  because  :: 
would  have  far  reaching  effects  on  the 
w  holt  range  of  Federal  services  and  pro- 
t;iams.  I  would  call  to  your  attention  a 
few  of  the  programs  which  might  be  af- 
lected. 

Hospitals  and  other  health  facilities 
c  ■uld  not  perform  abortions  under  any 
HEW  supported  programs. 

Medical  schooLs  receiving  HEW 
funds— and  virtually  all  do— would  be 
severely  constrained  in  instructing  stu- 
dents about  abortion  or  in  demonstrating 
p:  ojier  techniques. 

HEW  sponsored  mental  health  centers 
could  not  coun.scl  clients  that  one  of 
their  options  in  dealing  with  pregnanc.v 
was  ab,Drtion. 

Women  who  have  had  Rubella  during 
the  eailv  stages  of  pregnancy,  where  the 
15os.sibilit!es  of  an  abnormal  child  are 
'-:reat.  could  not  obtain  abortions  through 
HEW-suppcrted  programs. 

Slate  public  welfare  programs  sujv 
ported  by  Federal  funds  could  be  in 
\  lolation  if  a  caseworker  responded  to  a 
client  s  request  for  a  referral  to  an  abor- 
tion agency. 

Rape  victims  could  not  be  provided 
abortions  by  HEW  funded  programs. 

In  particular,  the  Bartlett  amendment 
ivo-.ild  have  an  immediate  and  pernicious 
rffect  upon  the  medicaid  program.  With- 
<;ut  medicaid  many  women  would  prob- 
ably not  be  able  to  afford  a  legal  and  safe 
abDition.  Unwanted  children  would  thus 
be  boin  into  those  homes  least  financial- 
ly able  to  prctvide  for  them.  Or  pour 
women  would  be  driven  once  more  to 
liaiigeious  back  alley  abortionists. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  Bartlett 
amendment  does  not  outlaw  abortion:  it 
oiilv  denies  legal  abortions  to  those  wom- 
en who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  them 
Women  who  are  financially  able  to  pay 
lor  an  abertion  themselves  would  be  com- 
picrf-lv  unaffected. 

In  summary,  I  oppo.se  the  Bartlett 
aiiundment.  because  it  is  of  questionable 
(  onstitutionality  and  because  it  ends  the 
present  neutrality  of  the  Government  in 
an  area  which  more  than  almost  any 
other  is  one  where  privacy  should  be  re- 
pected  and  protected. 
.^Mr^B(mTln^f  amlndment  eNct).NsvmiuiNAi. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  under  consideration  an 
amendment  that  would  prohibit  the  u,se 
of  any  Federal  funds  for  abortions 
directly  or  indirectly,  except  in  a  ca.se 
where  such  abortion  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  the  mother."  I  believe 
that  this  measure  arises  from  an  honest 
and  deep  conviction  held  by  some  that 
abortions  are  immoral.  Yet  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  wisdom  underscored  the  right 
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of  a  diversity  of  belief  in  this  country, 
and  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  have  an  abortion. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  question  at 
luu'd.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have  stated 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  legislate 
so  sweeping  a  measure  in  this  manner. 
Beyond  that,  I  believe  that  we  should 
•  xamine  the  serious  con.stitutional  qucs- 
iions  that  arise  about  this  provision.  Be- 
cau-e  the  lower-income  women  who 
depend  ution  public  a.ssistance  for  medi- 
cal cure  would  be  denied  coverage  of 
abortion-related  care  under  medicaid. 
Morton  Rosenburg,  legislative  attorney 
for  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  studied 
the  constitutional  questions  raised  by 
Ihe  Bartlett  amendment.  He  has  written 
an  excellent  opinion  that  thoroughly  ex- 
lilores  the  issue  of  equal  protection  and 
abortion  rights.  Rosenburg  points  out 
that  statutory  restriction  of  the  use  of 
Federal  and  State  funds  for  abortions 
has  been  overturned  time  and  time  again 
in  the  courts,  leaving  little  doubt  about 
the  unconstitutionality  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  text  of  Mr,  Rosenburg's 
enlightening  work  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  iirinted  in  the  REconn. 
as  follow^s: 

CONSTITUTIONAHTY     OF     A     Si.  lIIllIiY     PltOVt- 

.stoN   Banning   thf   Usr   oi     Anv    Fr'iutM 
FcNns  FOR  Abortions 

Ou  March  11.  1975.  an  iur.onaiiuiit  (No, 
PS)  was  otTereci  to  S.  66  la  biU  to  revise  and 
e-aeud  certain  healtb.  programs  mider  title 
VIII  of  tlie  Public  Heallh  Services  Act  i 
whlcii  would  prohibit  tlic  ose  of  anv  ledera! 
funds  lo  p.iy  lor  or  encourage  the  perform- 
ance of  an  abortion  e.\cept  to  preserve  the 
life  01  H  inothtr.  Tl.e  aiiicntlnieiit  reads  a.s 
follow  .s : 

'Nil  luiici.-  aoth(irl/cct  oinli. r  this  .\v.  or 
"n-.cicr  an,\  other  Hft  may  be  ii:-eci  in  an-,  ninu- 
;.'.r,  directly  or  inairertly.  \o  pa\  for  <i:- 
fiicoii!-a-.c  the  perfonnauce  ui  aboruous  e.\- 
cept  in  a  case  v.  here  oucli  an  abort  ion  is 
i.eces,s,iry  to  pr»t.erve  the  life  o/  uie  motiier." 
In  re.sponse  to  iiujuiries  u.s  to  the  cout.titn- 
nouality  o{  such  a  provision,  we  .s\;i)nu'  tile 
lollowmt;. 

Ir.  view  of  the  Sapretnc  Coart's  decisions  n. 
Roe  V.  U'orfc.  410  U.S.  113  (]<j;:i)  and  Dor  v. 
eo,7o(!,  410  U.S.  179  ( 197.J) ,  nnU  lower  leder:.! 
court  decisions  whith  have  applied  tVi?  piiii- 
clplfs  ot  Roc  and  Doc  in  sit  nut  ion...  in\oI;  iiit; 
5tate  attempts  to  witiihold  tonds  lar  abo;-- 
•!on,s,  and  otlier  relevant  legal  procedenls.  i< 
v.ou'id  appear  tliat  the  consuuitioiuiliiv  ol 
tlie  above-quoted  amendment  would  be  c>peu 
tD  serious  attack  in  the  courts  on  the  ground 
that  it  creates  a  classification  restricting  the 
fund,amental  right  of  women  in  that  class 
to  decide  v.iiether  not  to  have  an  abort  loi-  ai 
uolaiior.  of  equal  pri-l',  ji  ion  -.lai.riarir  . 
I 
Wlicie  the  coiislitutionalitv  of  a  feder:! 
s'ati'te  is  called  into  queotioa  on  the  ground 
tliHt  it  invidiously  discriminates  against  a 
parucniar  class,  the  const iiutionol  arf;iiment 
.'iiusl  rest  lipou  the  Filth  Amendmeiu  to  the 
C.n'.tuution,  rather  than  the  Foortfenth 
Eg.  Wtinhercjcr  v.  H'ma/c/c/,  No.  7o-18f<2 
'March  1!).  1975)  {slip  opinion  at  p.  2  and 
:>  2i.  Although  tlie  Fifth  Amendinc-it  dors 
■  "t  contr.in  any  clause  explicitly  guaniu'e?- 
:"U  the  eqtial  protection  of  the  law.s.  U  ue\  er- 
tieles.s  has  long  been  settled  thai  the  ameufl- 
i-eiit  'doea  forbid  discrimination  that  lo  '.-. 
■ii>Ju.-.tiflablo  as  to  be  violative  of  due  proe- 
ms. ■  Frontiero  v,  Richardson.  411  U.S.  677, 
•■*'.  r.    5  (19731,  quoting  Srhncidtr  •     /?•<•. 


377  U.S.  168,  163  (1964);  accord.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  v.  Moreno, 
413  U.S.  528,  633  n.  6  (1973).  The  Supreme 
Court  has  recognized,  moreover,  that  botii 
the  concept  of  equal  protection  and  the 
concept  of  due  process  stem  "from  our  Amer- 
ican ideal  of  fairness."  Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347 
U.S.  497,  499  (1954).  Accordingly,  it  is  now 
eriually  well-settled  that  "The  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  provides  the 
same  basic  .safeguards  as  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  and  the  general  principles  oi  die 
hitler  apply  to  the  former."  United  States  v, 
Cnncn.  478  F,  2d  1329,  1338  (6th  Clr.  1974), 

«:Mi:.  denied  42  U.S.L.W.  3198;  United  States 
.  Si/n7tes.  438  F.  2d  764.  777  {8th  Cir.  1971), 
\acatea  on  other  grounds,  404  U.S,  1009 
1 1972),  'Thus,  if  a  classification  would  be 
aivalld  tinder  tlie  Equal  Protection  Clause  of 
ihe  Fourteenth  Amendment,  it  is  also  incon- 
si.sient  with  the  due  process  requirement  of 
tlie  Fifili  Amendment.  See  Hichardson  \. 
Belcher.  404  U.S.  78.  81  (1971)."  Johnson  v. 
Robison.  415  U.S.  361,  364-365  n.  4  (1974). 
■  This  Court's  approach  to  Flftli  Amendment 
equal  protection  claims  has  always  been  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  to  equal  protection  claims 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment."  Wein- 
berger v.  Wisenfeld,  supra,  p.  2,  n.  2  (slip 
opinion).  See  also  Schlesi7igcr  v,  Balard,  42 
L.  Ed,  2d  610   (1975). 

The  threshold  Inquiry  in  an  equal  pro- 
tection case  concerns  the  appropriate  stand- 
tad  by  which  a  challenged  provision  is  to  be 
measured.  San  Antonio  Independent  School 
District  V.  Rodriguez.  411  U.S.  1  (1973); 
Wchir  v.  Aetna  Casualty  it  Surely  Co.,  406 
U.S.  164.  172-173  (1972).  If  the  legislation 
'.iperates  to  the  disadvantage  of  persons  in 
:v  suspect  classification  or  infringes  on  a  fun- 
d.imentai  right  explicitly  or  implicitly  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution,  strict  judicial 
.scrutiny  is  required.  Tlie  challenged  legisla- 
tion IS  not  entitled  to  the  usual  presumption 
Ol  validity.  In  addition,  the  government  must 
deiuoustrate  that  the  legislative  classifica- 
!:o;i  is  justified  by  a  substantial  and  com- 
pelling interest,  that  the  statute  has  been 
narrowly  drawn  to  serve  legitimate  interests, 
and  that  the  legislature  has  selected  the  least 
drastic  means  for  eifecLualing  its  objectives. 
San  Antonio  Independent  School  DiUrict  v. 
Rodrigue:,  supra,  at  16-17;  Dunn  v.  BUtin- 
.■:.un.  405  U.S.  330,  335.  342-343  (1972), 

On  the-  other  liand,  ii  the  challenged  ie;^is- 
tui  i(>n  involves  neither  a  suspect  classification 
:ior  il;e  infringement  of  a  fundamental  right, 
its  constitutionality  is  adjudged  tinder  a  far 
less  siringem  standard.  The  legislature's  ac- 
t.on  IS  accorded  a  presumption  of  constitu- 
tionality. Vindycy  v.  Norinet.  405  U..^,  55,  71 
1 1972  I.  and  the  party  attaclting  the  statute 
!icais  the  burden  of  showing  that  it  violates; 
Die  Fifth  or  Fourteenth  Amendments.  Fein- 
L  ;»/,;.•(  v.  Jones,  356  F.  Supp.  252,  2.56  (N.D. 
Pa.  i;i73(.  The  classification  made  in  the 
st.itute  need  only  "Ijear  some  rational  rela- 
nonship  to  a  legitimate  slate  end  and  will 
tie  set  aside  as  violative  of  the  Equal  Protec- 
1  ion  c:iau.s«  only  if  based  on  reasons  totally 
unrelated  to  the  pursuit  of  tltnt  fjoal.'  ■ 
MrClellan  v.  Shapiro.  315  F.  Supp.  484.  490 
(O.  Conn.  1970),  quoting  McDonald  v.  Bocrd 
of  Elertions  Commissioners,  394  U.S.  302,  803 
1 1969).  Furthermore,  "  'a  statutory  di.scnnii- 
oation  will  not  be  set  aside  if  any  stat^-  of 
facis  reasonably  may  be  conceived  to  jusiify 
ii.'  McCowafi  V.  Maryland,  366  U.S.  at  i20. 
.")C'6.  "  Dandridgc  v.  Williams.  397  U.S.  471, 
485  (  1970).  And  the  rational  basis  on  v  Inch 
ine  statute  is  sustained  need  not  in  fact  have 
been  the  primary  purpose  behind  its  passai-e 
McGinnis  v.  Roaster.  410  U,S,  203,  27,> -L'T'l 
1 19731, 

Thus,  v,he;.her  the  compelliiig  interest  or 
rational  basis  standard  is  utilized  to  test  a 
pt'.rlicular  piece  of  legislation  may  be  deter- 
tuinative  of  the  outcome  of  equal  protection 
htigation.  The  Supreme  Court  has  dealt  v  ith 
tlie  choice  of  standards  problem  in  the  .ol- 
lov.  .ng  mannor. 


When  dealing  wnh  legislation  which  falls 
within  the  realm  of  economics  and  social 
welfare,  tlie  Stipreme  Court  has  expres.sed 
considerable  reluctance  to  .subject  legisiaiivt; 
action  to  the  strict  .scrutiny  of  the  coin- 
pellir-t'  state  intereiit  test.  For  example,  it  lias 
rejected  a  claim  'hat  a  statute  reducing  wel- 
fare benefits  as  family  size  increases  should 
be   measured   aj^canst   that   test,   stating: 

"In  the  iuca  of  ciononiic..!  and  social  v.ol- 
fui'C.  a  state  dees  not  \  iolate  tiie  Equal  Pro- 
tot  iiri  Clr.use  merely  because  the  classif.ca- 
tion.s  made  by  its  ]:tw.s  are  itaperfect.  If  tt^e 
clashitication  has  some  'reasonable  basis,"  it 
does  not  orlend  the  Constitution  simply  bc- 
cau..^e  the  clafu.ification  ''is  not  made  with 
maihema'ical  nicciv  or  because  in  practice 
It  re.-iilts  in  some  inequality."  LindsUy  v. 
Niituril  Carbonic  Gas  Co  .  220  U.S.  61  70 
"The  problems  of  government  are  practical 
ones  and  may  Justify,  if  they  do  not  require, 
rouph  accommodations — illogi'^al,  it  may  be, 
and  unscientific,"  Metropolis  Theatre  Co. 
V.  City  of  Chicago.  228  U.S.  61,  69-70.  "A 
.statttLory  discrimination  will  not  be  set 
aside  if  any  state  of  farts  reasonably  mav  be 
conceived  tr>  Justify  it,"  McGowan  v.  Mary- 
land,  366  U.S.  420.  426."  {Dandridge  "v. 
WUliam^.  397  U.S.  471.  485  (1970)  ). 

The  court  has  refused  to  denominate  edu- 
cation. San  Aiitonio  Independent  School  Dis- 
trici.  V,  Rodriguc-.,  !>upra:  weltare.  Jefferson  v. 
Hackney.  400  U,S,  535  (1972),  Dandridge  v, 
WHlUim-<,  supra;  or  housing,  Lindsey  v, 
Normet,  sv]yra.  as  "fundamental  rights,'"  the 
denial  of  which  would  call  into  play  the 
compelling  state  intere.-t  test;  and  it  has 
refused  to  do  so  despite  its  recognition  that 
each  may  be  critical  either  to  survival  itaeli 
or  the  acquisition  of  the  means  necessary 
to  rise  above  mere  survival.  Thus  the  Cour"t 
has  decribed  its  role  in  this  area  as  lollo'.vs: 
"It  lA  not  the  province  of  this  Court  to 
create  substantive  constitutional  rights  in 
the  name  of  guaranteeuig  equal  protection  ul 
the  lav.s  Thus,  the  key  lo  discovering 
whether  education  is  "f  undamcnial"  is  not  tn 
be  found  in  comparisons  of  the  relati- e 
societal  significance  of  education  as  oc- 
posed  to  stibsi.-tcnce  or  liotising.  Rather,  the 
answer  lie.s  in  assessing  vhciher  there  Is  a 
right  to  education  expliciflv  or  implicitly 
Suaraiueed  by  the  Conolitulion  "  ICitations 
omitted],  iSan  .intonio  Sciiool  District  v. 
nodrirpii-..  .Mipra,  at  3:5-:34! . 

A  prohibition  against  the  u.se  of  federal 
lunds  tor  abortions  is  arguably  a  provision 
which  tails  Vithin  the  category  of  economic, 
and  social  v.eUare  legislation,  it  represent,  a 
congre.ssional  decision  n-  to  v.hich  categories 
of  nu'ciical  t^.ssi.-tance  will  be  confened  upon 
the  poor  and  other  eli^,'ib!e  groups.  Such 
assistance  has  neier  been  held  to  be  a  right 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  either  ex- 
plicity  or  implicitlv.  Under  Rodric/uei.  then 
it  would  be  diaictilt  to  maintain  that  it  is  a 
fuadamental  right,  the  denial  of  which,  in 
and  of  itself,  triggers  the  operation  of  the 
compelling  .state  intere.st   test. 

However,  equal  protection  anah\~is  does 
not  end  at  that  point.  Tiie  Supreme  Court 
h.as  ideo lilted  situations  and  acknowledged 
that  evu  v.here  benef.,s  whicli  have  been 
.ipecificahv  iield  not  to  be  fundamental  are 
in  is.-,uo.  a  Tirovisjon  eraludinc  a  particular 
cla.ss  from  receiving  tho^e  bcnelits  mav  still 
be  stibjcrted  to  strict  judicial  scrutiny.' Tliat 
result  lollows  in  one  of  iwo  instances'  -.vhe.'e 
the  cla.ss  exf  hided  from  tiie  receipt  of  benr^- 
at*  js  n   ".su.:^pect   cla.ssiticntion ".  Gruhoni  v 


(V.eUare 


Richtrnt>o,-.  Wi  U.S.  365  (1971) 
benefit.s  and  alienage);  see  a'.so  New  Jersey 
Welfare  Rig'its  Organi.ation  v.  Cahill.  41'! 
U.S.  i!l9  (1973)  (per  curiam)  ( wellare  be-ie- 
ht.s  and  illegitimacy  i :  or  where  the  basis  lor 
tae  exclii..,ioii  from  benefits  involves  i>  lunda- 
mental  ri::ht  entirely  distinct  irom  il:e  liene- 
fits  themselves  and  it  can  l/p.^hown  tliat  tiie 
exclusion  infringes  upon  the  exercise  of  tli.it 
right     S'lapiro    v.    Iho'U/tson.    3!j4    U.S.    618 
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11969)  (welfare  benefits  Rnd  the  right  to 
travel);  Memoriaf  Ho.rpital  r.  Maricopa 
Count]/.  415  V.e.  250  (1974)  (medioal  benefits 
and  th»  right  to  trv^vel). 

It  enii  !5c  argued  mat  the  -uhjer'  ainend- 
pient  fans  w-lfh!n  the  I.i'ffr  rinsn  of  eases 
find  noTiTd  he  mea-:nred  ar^.lr-rt  the  eompen- 
Inu  Ir.teresf  s'^nrtard  1  hat  |;.  a  congTe3?JloriaI 
pri.hlbttlon  of  fiindine:  for  aborrums  or  ntor- 
tioti-related  medich!  ;iss;.s*a:i.  e  nivnahlv  In- 
volves a  ritudamenta!  r'ght  and  Infrln^res 
iifjon  the  exercise  of  (hat  r!?h^  Indeed,  the 
taf-e  law  considered  below  app<.•»r^,  to  estab- 
li.-ih  ihat  cla<s1fj-lrip;  eUglblUy  for  a';5;isrinrr 
I'l  order  to  eurrnli  m^ress  to  abf'rilfni  is  one 
r-ivins  rtne  to  "ifriot  ficrutlny  ' 

In  ii;  alx.ri'on  dericioi  i.  lUh-  v.  H'(/f'r 
supra,  and  Dot-  v  r.olton,  supra,  the  Siipreme 
Com  I  ruled  th;»r  .-.tales  may  nut  categorically 
prosc.ibe  abortion-s  by  making  their  perff>rm- 
anco  u  crime,  and  that  states  may  not  make 
abortions  \innci-t  ssarily  difliciUl  to  ob'ain  by 
prescrlblntj  eluhorate  pioi  eriiiral  j;n'dellne^ 
7 ho  coiLotitutlonal  baii.5  for  the  Hor  decision 
r'-'Sted  upon  the  rontUin.l(.n  ri.it  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  rigju  (f  per.sonal  pri- 
vacy "Is  broad  enoUj^U  to  ruc(,mpa.<v^  a  wom- 
an'.s  derl.slon  ^hther  or  not  'o  terminate  her 
pregnancy.'  41(7  V  :i.  ai  1.5:1.  7ho  Court  left 
110  doubt  that  slr.ce  the  riu-ht  of  per.-ion.nl 
privacy  Is  a  fTindiimemal  ri^ht.  only  com- 
pelhnt:  .itafe  In'eresrs  can  Jnsttfy  its  limita- 
tion bT-  a  s:.Te  f»?o  r  s  af  i.i5-i.?6) : 

"Vineia  leruiin  'riincliinitiita;  rit,li'.5'  ai'e 
Involved,  iht  Court  litu;  held  tJiat  rci^ulation 
I'.niiting  these  rtghr.s  may  be  J\iii«itlcU  only 
by  A  "comprlliiib;  .state  Interest."  KrpiHcr  v. 
I'liion  Free  Scfiool  Disirut.  3y0  US.  621.  Cil 

(19C9i:  S^hapiro  v.  TJiOriijson. U.S.  618. 

C34  (19GD);  Sh-'rhcrt  v.  IV/r.r.  374  U.S.  398. 
4()C  1 190.1);  itud  thai,  lei^isJative  fiiactintnt^ 
mu.sc  be  narrov.lv  drawn  to  express  only  the 
legitimate  .s^ato  inrciest.s  at  .-luko  Griscold  v. 
Comiecttriii.  IB!  VS..  a"  43.'i;  Apthtker  1 
Sicrttary  nj  Slat  378  CS  500.  508  (19C9i: 
Cimtii-fU  \.  ConnccCti^ur.  .310  U.S.  29R.  307- 
308  (1940)  '•■•'•  EKi'nstaii:  v  Baird.  40.=;  US. 
at  4'ifr.  46t  -101  .  Wnite  J  ,  roiif  arrliig  Isi  the 
result ». 

"In  the  recti u  Hboriloi,  laat.i  .  .  .  courts 
have  rocoKiuzed  ihe.se  principles.  Ihose  strlk:- 
iiig  down  state  Inws  have  yeneially  scruli- 
iiized  iJie  ^^line  »i  niterealA  iu  protecting 
iiealth  and  polentiui  life,  and  iiave  concluded 
tli»t  iieiiJier  Interest  Jiistifttd  broad  llniUa- 
iion.s  on  the  reasons  for  \%hich  a  physician 
iiKd  hi.i  patient  mi^ihi  decide  lliat  slie  should 
K.ive  an  uUoiiioii  In  eaily  .-.utgcs  of  htr  preg- 
!iancy.  Cotirti  sustaining.;  .state  laws  have 
held  that  the  stafe'o  deternunatioas  to  pro- 
tect healtii  or  pit  natal  life  are  domhiaut 
and  constitutloiiiUly  Justifiable.  ' 

Further,  wlille  the  Court  reogul/.ed  the 
le^atimacy  o£  the  siaie  interest  in  prc-iecling 
inalernal  heai'.li  and  pre.servlr.j,'  the  life  of 
the  fetus,  li  held  Uiese  Inerests  Insufficient 
lo  justify  an  abs>oluie  h.in  on  abortion.s.  In- 
."itead.  the  Conn  enipiiaoi/:ed  ihe  durational 
iiatuj-e  of  pregnancy  and  heid  the  stale's  In- 
terest to  be  sutiivicntly  lonipellinj;  to  per- 
init  curtaiiaieiit  or  prohibl'iou  of  abortion 
only  duriiit;  ipei  :ii..U  t>ta^es  of  pregnancy. 
The  Hljili  Court  coiicluded  that  until  the 
end  of  ihe  firbt  trimester  aii  abortion  is  no 
more  dangerous  lo  malernul  heal  ill  than 
child  birUi  Itself,  and  fOiUid  that: 

"[W]iili  respect  to  Tiie  stale'.s  linport;aut 
and  leglliniate  jnierest  in  the  htalih  of  the 
mother,  the  'aimpclUng"  p. >lni  In  liybt  of 
present  medical  kuowledse.  Is  at  approxi- 
mately tliB  end  of  the  first  trimester." 

Only  after  Uio  first  trimester  dot.j  the 
Slate's  Interest  m  protectmk;  aialernal  health 
provide  a  suiHcient  buais  lo  Justify  state  re^r- 
iilation  of  alwr-.ioi;.  and  ;lieu  only  to  the 
extent  to  prote<r.  ihls  Livere.-.t.  410  C  S.  aC 
jc.3  lfi4. 

Doe,  whkb  gtiuclc  do  vn  state  rcqulre- 
li.euts   thjit   abortions  be   icrformeti   In  n- 


cerwed  ho«ptt»!s,'  reltemtes  th«  bcltfJng  of 
Hoe  that  the  Basic  rfeclslon  of  when  an  aBor- 
tion  Is  proper  resta  with  to*  pfern«nt  womam 
and  her  «!octor,  »w«  tn^trciSe^  Roe  hf  wara- 
l!!g  that  just  as  9t«f«t  ttiKf  Sot  pr*T«irt  «»of- 
tion  by  making  thetr  perr«pf»BrBce  »  c»tme. 
tliey  may  not  nMkke  abortion*  ui>fea#onab!y 
dldlcTJiS  to  obtftin  br  pre!»erJT>hig  eUborate 
proced'viral  bsrrters. 

In  every  caee  which  has  Involved  a  state"s 
ti'-nlal  of  Medicaid  bentffits  for  the  p«rfornn- 
hr.''c  (-f  an  abortlosi,  or  a  state's  denial  of  th<* 
i;-e  of  ptihiic  hospital  f»ellitl«s  f.  r  the  per- 
;  .rmKn<-e  of  an  at>ortkn  or  ot«r;lli'atlon  pro- 
i  edit  re.  lower  fedrrat  courts  have  tmiforinlv 
held  rh.it  under  Roe  v.  Wade,  a  woman.- 
rirhr  ii>  abcrt  h  pregnancy  is  a  fundainenta; 
ri?hl  falling  within  ber  ci.iimltutiunalU 
(.'iiaranteed  rli<ht  of  priv.vy  and  that  state 
i.ctlon  Interferin)::  with  that  right  mu.st  be 
justified  by  a  compelling  state  interest.  Fur- 
ther. AS  l.s  more  fully  detailed  below,  ao  fod- 
i  ral  court  which  ha.s  directly  addressed  the 
•  onstitutional  ls.<<\!e  has  sustained  a  state's 
.  iAlin  of  any  compeiiln'^  interest  In  ti'ilM  .»re«. 
ni 

Il.c  earlieot  liti;.'ation  on  tlie  scope  of 
.Medlciud  coverage  arose  in  New  "Vork  after 
that  state's  liberalized  abortion  law  went  Into 
tfTert  in  1970.  For  nine  months  the  program 
paid  for  all  aboriion.s.  Then,  the  New  York 
C'omiiii.s.sloner  of  Social  Services  l.ssued  a  di- 
rective allowing  compensation  only  for  those 
aborllous  that  were  medically  required.  The 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  rever-in^  the 
lower  court.^.  .siis;aincd  the  validity  of  the 
directive.  But  in  a  challengre  brought  in  a 
federal  cotirt.  In  Klein  v.  Xa^jaic  County 
.Medical  Center.  347  P.  Supp.  496  (E.DN.Y. 
1972) ,  a  thrf  Judge  district  court  found  that 
the  directive,  and  the  New  "VorK  Medlcnld 
granite  If  Interpreted  as  mandatlnt?  the  dl- 
rertlve.  deprived  Indigents  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  The  court  reasoned  that  all 
( .-eL'nant  women  have  the  right  to  decide 
v^hether  or  not  to  bear  children;  and  the 
.-fate  Medicaid  program,  by  paying  for  child- 
birth, but  not  elective  abortions,  deprived 
mdieent  women  of  this  right  and  forced  them 
to  carry  their  children  to  term  for  economic 
reasons.  The  Klein  case  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  after  Roe  and  Doe  were  decided.  The 
Court  v.-icated  the  district  court  decision  and 
ri-manded  for  further  consideration  In  U'^ht 
'  f  those  decUions.  Cojnmissioner  of  Social 
Service r.  Klein.  ii2  V JS. 92i  (1973).' 

Cotirt  decisions  since  Roe  and  Do<'  have 
ronslstentiv  invalidated  a  variety  of  state 
iiitions  which  had  tiie  effect  of  denying 
Medicaid   funds   for  elective   abortions.'  la 


The  Coiirt  al-o  invalidated  a  nq-iirement 
that  abortions  be  approved  bv  a  hospital 
committee.  410  U.S.  at  196-198.  .and  that 
tvvo  physicians  concur  in  the  abortion  deci- 
sion, 410  U.S.  at  198-199. 

-  Since  Its  decisions  in  Roe  and  Doe.  the 
CiHtrt  has  summarily  disposed  of,  rem.-uuled. 
or  denied  certiorari  In,  all  subsequent  ca.^es 
uhlch  might  have  Involved  reassessing  or  ex- 
P  Hiding  its  rulings  in  thoee  eases. 

» The  Fourteentii  Amendment  reach»>.=  not 
only  statutes  which  deny  due  proces.-^  or 
cciual  protection,  but  also  applies  to  "state 
action"  or  "governmental  action"*  generally. 
Ihus,  the  action  need  not  be  In  the  form  of 
a  statute  but  may  be  the  acta  of  a  povemor. 
Cooper  T.  Aaron.  366  U.S.  I.  16-17  (1958); 
.Hterliiiif  T.  Constantine,  287  U.S.  378,  393 
1 1933).  of  prosecuting  attornevs.  Mooney  v. 
Holohan.  294  U.S.  103,  112,  113  (1935).  minor 
iidminLstrati'-c  officials.  United  State't  v.  Clas- 
w.  313  U.S.  299  (1941),  or  of  policemen. 
Griffin  v.  Maryland.  378  U.S.  130  (1964).  The 
action  may.  of  course,  be  expressed  In  formal 
lomi  In  a  statute  or  ordinance,  bvrt  it  may 
ii.s  easily  be  nothing  more  than  a  policy  ex- 
pression that  is  enforced,  Lombeerd  v.  Lovisi- 
ana.  373  US.  367  (1963).  or  ciistom  which 
IS  ^auctioned  through  official  action.  Peter- 
-on  V    Ci7.i/  nf  Grecnrille,  373  US.  ^44  (1963). 


Doe  V.  Rai'ipton,  36«  F.  Bupp.  189  (D.  Utah 
1973),  a  tbrv*  Judg*  Aatrlct  court  held  un- 
constltorttom  Utah  atatutes  vUcb  Inposed 
■"burdenaoM*  reKulatlan*  upma  Um  deelMon 
whether  or  uot  to  have  ot  pasXaroa  au  ab«>i- 
tlon  at  ajiy  .stage  of  pregxiancy"  in  viola- 
tion of  Roe  and"  Doe.  One  of  the  statutes 
would  have  prohfbited  the  n.se  of  Medicaid 
ftuA  for  abortlems  esicep*  where  necessan- 
1  '  .save  the  IlXe  of  anoUier  or  to  prevum 
.-ertous  and  permanent  damage  to  lier  plvy-Ji- 
<.»!  Ue:i'.ih.  'liile  76,  Ch«»p«er  7.  .section  314 
riaU  Code  Annotated  1»S3.  Judge  Riuer! 
vvrlilnij;  for  the  court,  emplmaized  thai  the 
ioi,-|-,iatlveIy  Imposed  Medicaid  restrlctioi!-. 
'.vere  nncon- titiitlonal  becaiTse  they  limited 
tiie  "exercise  at  the  right  to  an  abortion  bv 
;ne  poor  in  »l\  triniesters,  for  reaaoM  bavin« 
;io  connection  with  the  health  ot  the  moth- 
er. '  3(S«  K  .stipp.  at  lf>7.» 

la  anotiier  Utali  case,  the  Tenih  Circuit 
t'uiirt  of  Appeals  overruled  an  attempt  to 
limit  the  use  of  Medicaid  funds  for  aborUoti/= 
fhts  time  nnder  the  gnlse  of  reqnlrements 
i-«ucd  by  the  state"s  ■welfare  agency  Doe  v 
Ho.se.  499  F.  2d  1113  flOth  Clr,  1874).  trnder 
•scrutiny  in  that  caise  waa  the  poBcy  of  tbe 
Ejiecutive  Director  of  the  UtaH  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  .Servlcea  JiAt  Indigent  preg- 
nant v.omen  entitled  to  medical  services  aud 
(are  for  pregnancy  under  Its  Medicaid  pro- 
gram were  not  entitled  to  an  abortion  at  thr 
expense  of  Medicaid  unless  an  application  fo^ 
It  wad  approved  by  him  ae  being  » therapeu- 
tic abortion.  He  defined  therapeutic  abortion 
a.s  one  necessary  to  sare  the  life  of  the  ex- 
pectant mother  or  to  prevent  serious  and  per- 
innneiil  impairment  to  her  physical  health, 
and  rone  other.  Applying  Roe  and  Do  iii, 
Court  stated: 

•  That  in  the  absence  of  a  compelling  statp 
intere.-t  a  state  may  not  bar  all  abortion?, 
except  those  necessary  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  mother  regardless  of  the  trimester. 
A  .stftiute  thus  limiting  abortions  violates 
the  conatitutional  right  of  privacy  of  preg- 
nant women,  at  least  those  In  their  first 
or  second  trimester,  who  during  the  first  .six 
months  of  their  pregnancy  have  a  qualified 
riyht,  to  terminate  their  pregnancies"  i499 
K  2d  nt  1116). 

In  holding  the  Informal  policy  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  unconstitutional  under  the 
1-ourt.eenth  Amendment,  the  court  rejected 
as  "compelling"  the  suggestion  that  the  pol- 
)' y  served  to  protect  the  public  fl»c  from  ex- 
penditures for  unnecessary  medical  treat- 
ment of  Indigents  and  concluded  that  hl« 
•broad  aoortion  policy  Ls  Intended  to  limit 
.  bortlon  on  moral  grounds.  Under  the  au- 
thorities above  clted,»such  policy  constitutes 
invidious  discrimination  and  cannot  be  up- 
held under  constitutional  challenee  "  499  F 
-'d  at  1117. 

A  shnilar  re-ult  obtained  in  Doe  v.  Wniiige- 
v;utU.  376  F.  Supp.  173  (D.CW.D.  Pa.  1974). 
:.n  action  challenging  the  state"3  refu-al  to 
provide  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  abor- 
tions under  Its  medical  assistance  procram 
At  the  outset  the  court  recognlaed  that  It 
was  "here  concerned  with  Tundamenta; 
rlghf  which  must  be  balanced  against  'com- 
pelling state  Interests'  where  leg!?lath-e 
enactments  Including  State-wide  He^ila- 
tious  pursuant  thereto  must  be  narrowlv 
drawn  to  express  only  state  interes'.s."  37t> 
F.  Supp.  at  179.  In  holding  the  state's  re- 
strictive regulations  violative  of  the  Four- 
teentii Amendment"*  Equal  Protection 
C'lanse.  the  court  stated: 

"Under      tradiiiona!      Equ-'il      Profeiiion 


'  Judge  Anderson,  though  dissenting  from 
in.-\ny  of  the  majority  holdings,  agreed  with 
the  majori'y  that  section  314  was  unconsti- 
tutional. 

"Among  other.?,  the  court  cited  Kletn, 
Rampton,  Hathatraj  v.  Worcester  fTospttal 
an4  Doe  r.  Wt)hlffemmtJt,  the  nttter  two  ot 
V  h!''h  »rp  dlsci^ied  belerw. 
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^iiiiidards,  once  the  Slate  chooses  <(i  pay  for 
mectiCiU  services  rendered  in  connection  v.itli 
ihp  ixegtiHiicics  of  women,  l!  cuniiot  ti'tii.'^-.- 
1  1  [.Hi:,  ii  r  tlie  medical  .serviLC.-  reniiered  in 
(■liniieclloii  with  the  pret;n.^n(-ie.-.  i.(  othe*' 
infUgeut  •."  onien  electing  abortion  nnlesa  tv^e 
,-!i-i;inratc  t;-ealinent  sv.pp.irl-  a  let  itimr- ;•■■ 
s:'ate  interest.   .  .    " 

The  Court  rc'jvcted  ,ir,;i;inen' -  tliMi  ::ie 
a-(":il  integrity  ot  the  state  w.is  a  legitimate 
li.terest  (the  co.irl  in  fact  iound  ihat  pbisr- 
linu-s  would  cost  the  sta.e  lei-s  than  ('iilt  lerni 
p.'e^ii  nicies),  iluit  the  re.-tric'ive  rct;uli'>(i.'>!is 
i',e-e  approv.'rt  by  doctor:-.  a;id  tl;at  ciLir.-iiiL; 
iiidit;ci'i  veomca  .tbortions  would  hc'.a  dis- 
.'oiii'ase  abortionij.  The  court  couclitdt'd- 

"We  hu'.d  that  tiio  slates  dcc.sion  to  imiu 
ro"ei'at;e  to  'Medically  intiicated"  aboi". i-'r.s. 
.■J  t'rijili'avily  dc-torinmed  by  it.  ;-  a  lisnlta- 

ioa  wiiicii  proinotps  no  valici  st,t:e  intoresi 
In  the  P.M^r.  tl-e  -tatc  has  if!s'*iti;fr'd  A  pt'o- 
grfin  to  pr.~'vlrie  Ijenefi.s  to  tiio  pcf:  the 
sDite  has  exciiidcd  cen.Tin  of  the  poor  .rom 
:lie  prottrani;  tiie  excUisiou  denio-  iii?tl'cai 
a.ssisiai'.re  ber.chts  to  other"v\iPC  eliy.tbic  ap- 
piirants  :oIfelv  bci  aiKie  they  ha\c  riecied  to 
li^ve  an  aborlinn.  pnci  The  staie  has  bire!'.  I'l.- 
iible  to  show  that  ihe  c:-.cUisioii  o:  s<ieh  per- 
coiis  promotes  a  compelling  state  interes' 

'll-.e  Regulations  and  or  Pro  -eclure  'if  tiie 
Petiusy!v:\iiia  Medics!  Assi -tance  I'rJvtram 
,ire  unconstitutional  Ijccaiise  they  are  in  'io- 
In'io;'.  of  the  Kqual  Protection  Clait-e  since 
:!pv  create  nn  unlawful  di.-tinciic-t^  between 
ir.ctiijent  wotiietA  who  choo.-.e  to  cai  r>  their 
(ircitiirncies  to  birth,  and  indigen..  women 
wl'o  choose  to  terminate  tlieir  prej;nHtifie- 
Jjv  abortion." 

Wolnr^)}!/!!'.  na-  afTumed  ls\  tnr-  Tl-.ii.|  Cw- 
V- Mf  OH  Decemlior  10,  l[i74  ot:  Hie  natro>.\er 
('■.ii^lituttfua!  ground  tliat  It  was  a  violotlou 
01  equal  protection  for  ihe  state  to  pay  tor 
ah.irl ions  only  when  litigation  is  threatened' 
.iiirt  r^nuiiided  to  the  district  c  iiiri  tor  i'lir- 
i!f"r  proceedings  However,  botii  .sicies  ps^ti- 
'ioiied  ior  rehearing  wh.icii  wa.-  t!r'''iei  a.^d 
!ieW  in  Fehruarv.   1973. 

la  l;oe  V.  Wesibv.  3R'3  F.  Sapp.  114;:i 
DSD  .  Iii74).  vacated  and  remanded  t)\  the 
.stipivnie  Court.  March  17.  197a.  for  coiisid- 
t-ratioii  ot  tiie  stalutorv  i.ssite,  plaintit!  chal- 
ipujjeii  as  unconstitutional  and  soui^hi.  to 
rt-.rao.i  tlie  enforcement  of  a  rule  ot  iiio 
Saiitli  Dakota  .Social  Services  Departinenf 
under  which  women  otherwise  eligible  toi' 
Medicaid  were  denied  benefit-  to  pay  fur 
.ioii-therapeutlc  abortions.  In  analy;-ii.i;  li.e 
plaintiffs'  claims,  the  court   wrote: 

"I'lie  policy  reflects  the  moral  liid^T.ieiit 
■i[  the  State  that  the  pregnancies  must  ter- 
iniuate  only  by  birti;  of  a  child  or  for  thera- 
peutic re;isons.  This  moral  Judgnicnl  is  not 
A  comr-eUint;  state  Interest  which  \ikouUl 
j'.ts'ify  inhibiting  a  woman  in  her  exerci:se  ot 
:i  fuiidttinental  persona'  riglu  a.-  detined  in 
r,ne  and  Doe. 

"The  Equal  Protection  Clause  does  ;u,t  pro- 
hibit disparate  treatment  per  sc.  But  where 
fundamental  rights  are  limited  by  a  State- 
created  classification,  the  State  must  exhibit 
a  compelling  intere.it  justifyint;  the  classifi- 
cation expressed  by  a  narrowly  diawn  sintute 
"•(■fleeting  tho.se  compelling  interests  only." 
Kramer  v.  Union  Free  Scliool  Dintrict.  395 
VS  fiSI.  627  "(1969);  Shapiro  v.  Thor.'pwn. 
:W4  U.S.  R18.  C34  (1969);  Apthrl:rr  v.  Secre- 
t'lrti  0/  State.  378  U.S.  500.  508  (1964)  383 
V   ^'ipp.  at  1146). 

The  court  also  reje-'ted  tlio  dlseourage- 
aient  oi  abortion  as  a  legitimate  stave  inter- 
est luici  concluded  that  the  state  had  '  ci'e- 
I'ted  a  classitication  which  is  in  viOia'ion  of 
'l.e  Ktiiial  Protection  Cli.use  of  the  Four- 
'"•ii'li  Amendine.it"  to  the  Ci''t.-!i'  I'lon 
I  ■'.  a;   1147. 


The  state"s  Attorney  Gener.il  -'ip'ila.el 
fhtit  it  was  following  a  policy  of  pavinp  for 
abortions  in  any  county  where  lltk;at um  ivas 
'  threa-.ned"  but  not  otherv.  ts'>. 


Also,  a  recent  court  of  appeals  ruling  lias 
relierated  the  cciistitutional  infirmities  in- 
herent in  restrictive  go'»ernmental  Meaicaid 
policies  with  regard  to  non-therapeutic  :-bor- 
tions.  In  -Wolfl  v.  Singleton.  508  F.  2'1  1211 
(8th  Cir.  1975),  the  court  dealt  with  a 
Missouri  Statute  providing  foi-  medi.-a!  as- 
si-:ai--'e  payments  if  pregnancy  is  carried  to 
term  or  for  therapeutic  aborti^.ns.  but  no' 
i:  a  non-therapeutic  abortijn  is  perlorni' vi 
Alter  disposing  of  juristur-tio.iF.l  is-.'ies  the 
couft  found  ihe  statute  u-icnusiitiitional  on 
Lis  fi'?e: 

"This  classification  is  a  clear  \i;iiat;;'"  o; 
tl't'  Equal  Protection  Clause  o;  toe  F  '.ir- 
•eeiitli  Amendment. 

There  is  ample  case  autJiKiiiy  ior  t':ie 
•loMlntj  thai  a  welfare  payments  stauite 
.('hi'h  places  special  regiiiaiion  on  pbortion 
b'lt  not  upon  otlicr  medical  procedure-  can- 
not .stand  in  light  of  the  Supreme  Com  t  de- 
t:ls!oiis  1 1)1  Roe  and  Dooj.  [Citation  omit- 
t-:il|  ... 

Tlie  control  meted  ovi'  by  ihi.s  .-ui'ute 
loes   :iot   give   proper   consideration    to   the 

•  •ontlicting  constitutional  interests  involved. 

It  is  furlh.er  invalid  .■in<-e  the  vrirare 
parcin  and  her  physician  are  ais.rlininatei 
..;;aiiist  bv  reason  of  the  patients  povcrt;.." 
508  F.  2(i  at  1215-1210). 
bee  also  Roe  v.  Norton.  380  F.  Snpp  7j;6  i  D. 
t.'oaii  1974)  and  Roe  v.  Ferguson.  No.  74  :.>1.t 
iS.D.  Ohio.  September  16.  1974),  43  U.S.LW. 
2113.  which  rejected  state  claims  iha'v  Tule 
XI S   of   iho   Social   Security   Act  either  re- 

•  toiipd  a  prior  medical  certincation  ll.at  an 
;•.  ):.r.'ion  is  neces.sary  before  Medicaid  pay- 
aif'!!-  could  be  made  [Norlon).  or  tiiac  abo:- 
I  ;oi.-  are  not  "nece.,sary  medical  services  ' 
'.' iliiui   tiie  meaning  of  the  Act   {Ferguson) . 

Ill  summary,  tiien,  court  rulings  which 
iiave  rle-dU  with  the  constitutionality  of  gov- 
ernnieiual  action  restricting  Medicaid  pav- 
nieti's  to  indigent  women  seeking  non- 
tlifrapeuLic  aboriions  in  the  light  of  Roc  and 
i>o.  have  established  that  (1)  once  a  state 
ciioAses  to  pay  for  medical  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  the  pregnancies  o:  sonie 
indigent  women,  it  cannot  refuse  to  nay  tor 
medical  services  rendered  in  connection  '^Mtii 
tile  pregnancies  of  other  indigent  ".vomen 
electing  an  abortion,  unless  the  di-parate 
treatment  supports  a  legitimate  state  Inter- 
est: (2)  such  action  must  be  measured  by 
the  compelling  state  interest  test;  and  (3) 
tlie  moral  repugnance  to  abortion,  the  drain 
oil  public  treasuries  of  the  cost  of  abortions, 
and  the  desire  to  discourage  abortions,  aie 
noi  iefiitimate  or  compelling  state  interests 
to  iiphol'i  such  restrictive  state  acilo'i. 

IV 

Tneie  has  been  a  similar  application  oi 
equal  protection  principles  In  a  nuinbtr  ot 
cases  in  closely  related  areas.  In  Friend'-^iip 
Mcdaal  Center,  Ltd.  v.  Chicago  Board,  o; 
HeuUii.  505  F.  2d  1141  (8th  Cir.  1974).  cert. 
denied  ASarch  24,  1975,  the  court  faced  the 
qtiestion  of  the  validity  of  Chicago  Board  ot 
Health  regulations  which  imposed  substan- 
tial and  detailed  health  requirements  at,  to 
the  conditions,  equipment,  and  procedures 
that  medical  facilities  offering  abortions  had 
to  comply  with,  W'ithout  regard  to  the  tri- 
mester of  pregnancy  involved.  After  finditig 
that  plaintiffs  had  standing  to  claim  that 
the  regulations  unduly  infringed  upon  the 
privacy  rights  of  their  patients,  the  court 
concluded  that  "J?oe  and  Doe  compel  us  to 
conclude  that  the  fundamental  right  of  pri- 
vacy includes,  at  least  during  the  first  tri- 
mester of  pregnancy,  the  right  to  be  free 
from  governmental  regulations  that  have  an 
eflfeet  on  the  abortion  decision,"  505  F.  2d  at 
1151.  and  that  the  detailed  regulations  could 
liave  such  an  effect.  Tlie  court  also  invali- 
dated rules  which  comprehensively  regu- 
lated physicians  performing  abortions,  while 
nt  the  same  time  leaving  other  medical  pro- 
eeduies.  often  more  complex  and  dangerous 
!'i   'oLns  of  the  patient's  health,  tip  to  t;.e 


good  judt.ineiit  of  the  physician.  The  court 
held  th.at  "where  liindamenial  lights  are  in- 
'..'Ived.  li  is  iin;>e;mi.s.-ib;e  f.  fci-.t  dilier- 
ently  iv.  n  classes  whivii  do  not  ditler  on  any 
{.•round  related  to  the  purpo.se  of  the  vl.al- 
le:i;.'ed  statute."  :-o.:  f.  2d  at  1151?. 

I"    Hatiinwoi/   V.    Worcester   C>1y   liosiiitnl. 


2d  701    iJ-t  Cir.   1973),  the  question 


47: 

\ii.-  rai.-.ed  whetlier  a  municipal  ho.spilal 
coi.ld  coiistiintioiraliy  reuise  to  allow  the 
per.orniance  oi  noii-therapeullc  procedures 
I  in  this  case  s'leriii/ation )  while  allowing 
oL. ••■••,  i.ivolvi'  g  similar  medical  risk.  Rely- 
111-,  ;>!lmarilv  on  Roe  and  Doe.  the  Cmtil 
ruled  Liie  refusal  an  iinpermissllile  denial  oi 
eiji'iv  protection  ttndtr  the  Fourtoc.ith 
Ainendment : 

"But  It  seeiiLS  clein',  after  Roe  and  Dae. 
t'-iat  a  luiidamen'al  interest  is  involved,  re- 
quiring, it  conipeiliii;.;  rationale  to  ju-tifv  per- 
;n'i*ln^  some  lio-pital  ^.irgical  procedures 
aiirl  hainiint;  anotlier  involving  no  greater 
ri.-i.  or  demand  on  stall  and  facilities.  Wlnle 
i?i-.'  and  Doe  dealt  \vith  a  woman's  decL-ion 
uhfilur  or  not  to  lernunate  a  particular 
prcjjiiaii'y.  a  deri-iou  to  termlnale  the  pos- 
sib'lit.N  ot  a:.y  luiure  pret^n.ancy  would  .-eeni 
to  embrace  all  oi  the  factors  deemed  im- 
portant by  the  Court  in  Roe  in  nndint;  a 
ftindaniental  interest.  410  U.S.  at  155,  93  S. 
C-.  705.  but  i;i  mayiiihed  fo"-)!!.  partictlaily 
so  if.  ihis  case  given  the  demonstrated  dan- 
ger t.j  appcUatit's  liie  and  the  eight  ex.-tlng 
cliiidicn. 

■  The  s'late  Intei'e-ts.  recogni-'cd  bv  F.^ir 
as  legitimate,  a'e  ir,r  le.-s  compellir.g  in  this 
conteM.  Whatever  interc  the  state  might 
asseit  111  prc-erviiu'  the  possibility  of  future 
feti.ses  cannrii  rival  its  intere-i  in  pre-crv- 
i'ls  an  fir-tual  letus.  whicli  wa.-,  f.^nnd  siif- 
n-;onily  compelling  to  oiitwelgli  th.e  womai.'- 
i:ilere-i  only  at  tlie  point  ,..:  viubility.  The 
-late  niaintains  of  course  '..  significant  :n- 
teie-t  ii-.  pioieciing  the  health  and  life  of 
tie  ir.otl^cr  v  ho.  as  here,  cares  for  others 
wn,  m  t!v.'  state  might  other^vise  be  com- 
pellfd  to  provide  tor.  Ypt  v.  hat  ever  health 
regulatioi.-  might  be  appi'opriate  to  vindi- 
caie  liiat  intere:-.t.  and  r)n  tlie  present  ipc.-.rd- 
w"  iieec"  noi  decide  the  i-.-iie.  it  is  clear  under 
Hoe  and  Doe  thai  a  complete  ban  on  a  sur- 
gical procedure  relating  to  the  fundamental 
intere-t  in  tlie  pre>.;nancy  decision  Is  far  too 
broad  when  oilier  compi'r.ible  Miri;icnl  pro- 
ceditre."  are  pei  formed. 

'■Doe  i.i  partirf:..rly  oppt-ne  in  Uii-  regard. 
Ihe  Corn  there  struck  down  the  Georgia 
requirements  oi"  advance  approval  of  an  abor- 
tion bv  a  liosijiial  cjinmittee  of  three  .-taff 
members  and  liie  additit.nal  concurrence  of 
two  doctors  other  il.an  the  patient's  attend- 
ing phy.-.cain.  primarily  oti  the  ground  tliat 
"We  are  not  cited  to  anv  otliei-  surgical  pro- 
cedure made  subject  to  committee  approval" 
and  'no  cther-volontavy  medical  or  .surgical 
procedure  fm-  whidi  Georgia  requires  con- 
firmation by  tv,o  f;:oer  phy.-icians  lias  bee'i 
cited  to  us."  410  U.S.  at  19!i,  9.i  s.  Ct.  at  751. 
Hre  ve  are  cited  to  no  other  surgictil  pro- 
cedure wJiich  is  proh.lbited  outright  and  are 
told  that  oi'.ier  procedtfcs  oi  equal  ri.-k  are 
performed  and  that  non-tl-.erapeutic  pro- 
cedures are  also  permitted  Doe  therefoie  re- 
quires that  we  hold  the  ho.spitals  umque  ban 
on  sterilisation  ope:aiiotis  violative  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Claui=e  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment." 

Otlier  cases  applying  the  prlncljiles  of  Rue 
and  Doe  have  held  tliat  public  ho.spitals  mav 
not  refuse  to  permit  abortions.  Nyhcrg  v 
City  0/  Vu-giniii.  361  F.  Supp.  932  (b.  Minn 
1973)  aff"d  4;J5  F".  2d  1342  )8th  Cir.  1974). 
appeal  d;smi.s.sed  and  cert,  dented  95  S.  Ct! 
169;  Doe  v.  Hole  Uo^pitul.  369  F.  Sitpp.  070 
(D.  Mass.  1974).  afT'd  500  F.  2d  144  d.-t  c.r. 
1974).  cert,  denied  43  U.S.LW.  3411;  htit  ,i 
Dor  V.  Poclhrr.  No.  73c  565iA)  (ED.  Mo.  Jan. 
13.   1975)    and   Rv   v.  -'lr;'-.o;i(/   Boo.-rf  oi  Re- 


"  Accord.   Word   V.  Porji ,  r    40.5  F.   2d    1349 
(Btli  Cir.  1974). 
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(.•'•rxt'.  No.  14;'243  •  Pinia  County  Superior  Ct. 
Feb.  6,  1975);  Invalidated  procedural  and  ac- 
i  leditatlon  requirements  applying  to  a&or- 
t  ioi.a  alone.  Doe  v.  Menghini,  339  P.  Supp.  986 
iD.  Kansas  1972 1;  and  Invalidated  require- 
iiii  :ifs  of  .pou'.il  and  pare:r,Hl  con=^t'nt  to  an 
abortion.  Cce  v.  Ceritein,  376  P.  Supp.  G95 
(S.D.  Fla.  1973),  cert,  de.iied  42  U  S  L  W. 
;(6«fl;  Doc  V.  Riiv.pton,  366  F.  Supp.  189.  193 
iD.  U^ah.  1973  I :  Doe  v.  B<'J'in  Memorui'  Hos- 
jiitul.  479  F.  2d  756,  75'»  1 7ai  Cir.  1973): 
I'lr;  V.  Vand'-n cif,  X.t.  74  P  418  iD  Colo. 
I-Vb.  5.  1975). 

,'Iivo  cases  decidfd  b'-  mt-  .Supremo  Coiir' 
fiiice  Us  de^■i^ions  In  Koi  urid  D^je  ni;iy  be 
nottd  for  their  poo-ib'.e  value  In  asses.oing  hov,- 
tlie  High  Court  nil^ht  t/eat  the  provision  un- 
der question.  Nt-itLer  dcal.^  w.'.h  the  nborUon 
l.-...5ue. 

In    the    first    ca^e.    ^Tt•lnoriaI    floxpifn!    v. 
MarU'opa  Uosinial.  415  US.  250    (1974),  tiic 
Court  coubidered  a;;  appeal  Uon\  a  decision 
upholding  an  Ari.-oija  statute  vhlch  required 
a  year's  re::ldcii  e  iu  a  county  as  a  i-ondltlon 
to  recelvinj;  nor.emer^ency  lio5pitaU7a"ion  or 
medical  caxe  at    "he  county's  erpen  ;e.  The 
questlou  presented   was   whi'  !ier  the  dura- 
tional residency  requireme-.u,  ■^•ah  repuynanr 
to  the  Equiil  Pro'ection  C!ause  a.s  applied  In 
Shapiro  V.  Tiioinpnon,  S'jpra.  The  Court  con- 
sidered fir.st  the  te.it  to  be  applied  la  decid- 
ing the  ca.-e  and  ruled  thnr  the  conipelUng 
state  lntrre>i  ti..i  controUed  s.tnce  thf>  state 
provision  operated  to  pen.ili/e  iho>e  'Aho  ex- 
ercl.-.ed  their  cr>n.>:  ::utlor.a!  rit:ht  to  tra\-el.  If 
then  asic><cd  the  state's  p  -verted  purpo.ses  in 
Ju-s'-iacatlon  of  the  requirement —11  ;cal  sav- 
ing.?, hihibitlng  niit;ratIon  of  indigents  gen- 
erally, dcttrrlug   Indigents  from   taking  up 
residence  iu  the  county  .solely  to  tnili?e  the 
medical    facllr.le-.    protection    of   lonT-timc 
residents  who  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
mintlty  partictilariy  by  paying  taxe?^.  main- 
taining public  suppc.-l  of  the  county  hos- 
pital, adnii.'ii^crative  convenience  In  deter- 
mining  bona   fide   resldeni-e,   prevention   of 
fraud,  and  budget  predictability — and  found 
that    none    -ariticl    the    .state's    burden   of 
justlficrttion.  The  Court  •herefore  co:icIuded 
that  "the  durational  re.^ldence  reqtiirement 
for  eliglblhty  for  nonemergeii'^y  free  medical 
care  creates  an  'Invidious  >-;as.si  Heat  Ion'  that 
impinges  on  tlie  rl|.;ht  of  interstate  travel  by 
denying  nev,co;iier.->  baric  ne'-essities  of  life."  " 
415  U.S.  at  269. 

The  signitic.'iiKe  of  the  Marifopa  County 
case  for  pre.sent  purposes  would  appear  to 
be  three-fold:  rr^t.  the  C'>urt  has  reafflrmed 
Its  doctrine  tliat  government  may  not  con- 
dition the  receipt  nT  statutory  bentSt.s  upon 
the  I'orfel'ure  ol  a  constitutional  right  and 
that  any  appjueut  attempt  to  do  io  will  be 
tested  by  the  .strict  compelling  interest  te^t. 
Second,  the  fact.'al  con't.'ct  of  the  tase  l.s 
close  to  the  pieseni  .situation  in  that  it  in- 
volved the  denial  of  a  medical  btneht.  In- 
deed, The  Court  appeared  i«  go  far  in  estab- 
ll.shing  a  '■peclal  siu  us  for  health  benef.ts  for 
mdigent.s  when  i.  siiited  that  "it  is.  at  least 
clear  that  medical  care  is  a.s  much  a  basic 
necessity  of  life'  to  an  itidigent  ai  welfare 
assi-stance.  And.  governmental  p:i\ lieges  or 
beneflls  iiccejsa:y  to  basic  sustenance  have 
often  beeti  viejicd  a.^  being  of  greater  con- 
.stitii'lonal  slguUii.\.nce  than  less  essential 
forms  of  goveranteuial  entitlement.-.."  415 
U.S.  at  259,  Third,  the  cotirt  rejected  a  num- 
ber of  jusUflcations  '^luch  have  been  uu- 
succes.-.ful!y  u.sed  to  s.tpport  denials  of  Medic- 
aid beneflts  in  the  lower  courts,  i.e.,  fiscal  sav- 
i:.gs.  adnUnistratne  c<jn\enience,  and  dia- 
couragemenl  from  tt'Uization  of  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  r:.»ceive  benefi's. 

The  second  ca^e  -Ahtch  may  be  coii.--idered 
ti  Ihiitt'd  Stati'i  DrtMrtmeiU  oj  AgriviiUure  v. 
Moreno,  413  US.  528  (1973*.  There  the  Su- 
preme Cottrt:  rt  Viewed  a  challenge  to  tlie 
constitutJonallty  cf  »  secMon  of  the  Food 
Stamp  A-t  vhlch  c:..lu(led  from  piirtlclpa- 


tion  in  tlie  food  stamp  prntram  anv  house- 
hold containing  an  individual  who  was  un- 
related M  any  other  member  of  the  house- 
hold. .Although  it  evaluated  the  provision 
tnider  the  more  lenient  rational  basis  test, 
the  Ciniit  still  held  the  exciusion  uncon- 
.stitutlonal.  finding  'he  cla.soiticatlon  without 
rational  basis.  In  this  regard  It  stated  sw 
one  point  i  ti3  U.S.  at  5:H  53t)  : 

"The  legislative  history  that  does  e.\ist  . 
indicates  tliat  the  amendment  was  intciidecl 
to  prevent  .-o-called  'hippies'  and  'hippie 
(ommunes'  from  participating  in  the  food 
.-tamp  program.  |  Citation  omitted  j.  The 
challenged  classirication  clearly  cannot  be 
sc.si allied  b>  rc'crence  to  this  congre.ssional 
purpose.  For  if  the  cotistitutional  concep- 
tion of  eqtipl  protection  of  the  laws'  means 
.'.nvthin?.  It  must  n.^  the  ver\  lea.^t  nie.in  tha' 
a  bare  congressional  desire  lo  harm  a  polit- 
ically unpopular  group  t^mnot  constitute  » 
hgitiniate  governmental  Interest.  As  a  resuli, 
•|a|  purpose  to  discriminate  against  hippie-, 
cannot,  in  and  of  It.-elf  and  wi  hotit  n  ferenco 
to  (some  independent!  considerations  in  the 
public  Interest.  Justify  t!ie  1971  amendment.' 
I  Citation  omitiedl.' 

From  the  above-i-pioted  langtiage  it  mit-hi 
be  argued  that  if  it  is  impeinil.ssible  for  legis- 
Uilors  to  discrimiiiaie  against  "hippies  "  be- 
cause of  their  own  or  their  constituents'  di;-,- 
laste  f. .r  tiieir  wavs  or  view  of  life,  it  Is 
equally  Impermi^.sible  for  the  legislature  to 
d!scri:nina;e,  for  like  reasons,  agalnr-.t  in- 
dividuals .'^eekii:.^  to  exercise  tlieir  constitu- 
tional   rigli'    to   an    i'ijortion. 

VI 

In  previous  debate  on  a  siniilur  pi'jpo.-.,d 
1)  prohibit  federal  funding  of  abortions  (see 
iJuily  Congre.'-sional  Rec.i:d.  November  20. 
1974.  pp.  S.  19677-10680),  the  qticstion  w.is 
raised  whether  those  cases  which  have  held 
iliat  a  state  Is  not  required  to  commence 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  a;^- 
.-.istance  on  the  basis  of  unbor:i  children  are 
perhaps  more  relevant  to  the  present  issue. 
PiUtlcuIar  reference  was  had  'o  Wisdom  v. 
fiorton,  507  P.  2d  750  (2d  Cir.  1974)  v. here 
the  court  he'd  iD  liiat  the  AFDC  .statutory 
provisions  do  not  permit  payments  to  the 
unborn  and  i2)  that  a  state's  protection  of 
aid  did  not  violate  the  equal  protection  of 
>.he  laws  tince  the  .stati 's  action  v.as  ration- 
r.Iiy  based  and  was  free  ircai  invidious  dis- 
•  riinlnatlon. 

As  the  previous  discus.sion   demonstrates, 
ibe   AFDC   precedents   do   not    directly   bear 
on  the  pre.sent  i.ssue.  The  recapitulate,  in  the 
area  of  welfare  assistance  tlie  Supreme  Court 
iiDs  applied  the  rational  ba.sls  test  to  equal 
protection  cl-.ailenge.s  to  governmental  iioJi- 
cies,  Ric/(arrfso«  v.  Belrher,  404  U  S.  73.  81-82 
(1((71);   Dandridfn-  v.  WiUwms,  397  U.S.  471. 
485  487  (  1970 1 ,  with,  however,  the  e.vception 
that    wiieti    the    ci.v.siacalio-t    In    this    area 
trenches  up  :n  a  "fundanuntal'  inU're.-t  the 
cla.csiueation  will  be  voided  unless  il   serves 
a  compelling  goveinniental  incerp.t  and  espe- 
-■laUv   It  will   be  voided   if  it  Ls  intended  to 
deny  that  ■fundamentar    itr.ere.^t.  Illustra- 
tive  w   till    Inv.-UidaTion    of   the   durational 
residency     requirement     in     the     MarUopa 
County  case  dlicus.sed   above   at   pp.    19-20. 
If  the  right  to  an  abortion  ts  a   •lunaanien- 
tal"  right,  like  that  of  inter.-tate  travel,  a-s 
the   Supreme   Cotirt    has   indicated    in    Hue. 
then  the  AFDC  case'  not  only  do  tiot  bear 
nn  the  present  K-ue.  they  .ire  Irrelevant  to 
it  since  thev  implicated  no  reoigni^ed  funda- 
mental   right    It   should    !)«•   noted    that    on 
Marth  18.  1975  the  Court  in  Burn^  v    Ahaln. 
.No.  7.3-1708.  held  that,  the  term  "dependent 
child"  111  the  .Social  .Security  .Act  does   i.ot. 
as  a  matter  of  "taiutory  interpretntion.  in- 
clude unborn  cliildren.  and  hence  state.''  re- 
ceiving: I'ederal  Snancial  aid  und.>r  the  AFDC 
Program   are   not   required   to  offer  welfare 
oenefitfl  to  preguAut  women  for  their  u!ilx<rn 
children.  The  Court  U:d  not  reach   ;iie  con- 
■i' if'itional  ls.sue. 


CONCLUSION 

The  amendment  under  question  would 
def.y  lederal  funds  for  the  performanee  or 
tibor.ions  hi  any  trimester.  The  provision 
v.ould  apply  to  any  current  law  authorlziii^^. 
lund.r  for  .such  a  purpose.  Perforce,  it  would 
.ipplv  to  the  federal  Medicaid  program  and 
v.ould  create  a  situation  where  pregnan* 
indigent  wonie:t  who  Choose  to  carry  tiieir 
prei-.ianries  to  term  would  receive  pre-nani' 
and  UcHvery  benelits  but  Uidigent  pregniVi; 
■.'..■men  \^ho  elect  to  termuiate  their  preg- 
ntincic-  by  abortion,  for  a  reason  oilier  tha' 
to  pre-crve  their  lives,  would  be  denied  finaii- 
elal  a.^.^istance  for  this  purpo--e.  Such  wi)nie;i 
.vuuld  then  have  to  either  .seek  niternate 
\vnvs  or  means  to  abort  or  carry  to  term. 

fJnder  sucli  <  ircunistances,  and  in  thr 
l.glit  of  pi-e,eiii  decisional  law,  the  federal 
:-overiimcnt,  facerl  with  a  i^uit  testing  X\\c 
lon-siuutionality  of  the  provision,  votilci 
be  coni'-onted  wi'h  the  following  cn^tu',. 
:K)nal  principles  and  guidelines: 

(1)  A  woman.,  decision  whether  cr  no' 
to  terminate  her  pregnancy  by  abort io.i  is 
11    fuiidanieuta:   constitutional  right. 

i2)  I  he  government  may  not  condiiiun 
the  receipt  of  a  tatutory  benefit  upon  the 
u>rfeiture   of   a   cousUtutlonal    right. 

(3)  The  constitutionality  of  a  pro\ision 
infringing  upon  a  constitutional  right  will 
he  meit&uied  by  the  compelling  governmen- 
tal interest  standard  under  which  the  gov- 
crument  must  .-.uaUiu  the  burden  of  show- 
ing iiuit  a  challenged  provision  is  Justlfiea 
iiy   a   legitimate   governmental   Interest, 

(1)  I:i  the  pa.M.  courts.  Including  the  St.- 
prenie  Court,  have  rejected  moral  reptii,. 
nance,  co.st,  de.sire  to  di.-^courage,  and  ad- 
minj.^trative  convenience,  as  inoU.lKienilj 
compelling  or  legitimate  to  sustain  goveni- 
nieiii^!  uLtion  restrictive  of  a  constitutional 
right. 

In  ^U.v  of  tne  foregoing,  it  apocars  thut 
i.y  elitninating  abortion  as  one  of  "the  medi- 
cal seivl.'es  that  may  be  rendered  Indigen: 
women  under  the  Medicaid  program,  while 
Hi  the  same  time  continuing  to  allow  ai: 
other  medical  services  for  pregnant  v. omen 
ilie  subject  provision  would  be  vtrv  likelv 
to  be  held  by  tlie  courts  to  create  :.n  iu- 
vidiou-,  tia.v-incation  which  restricts  tht 
fund.imenial  right  of  women  in  that  cl:i>s 
to  decide  whether  to  have  abortions.  If  ihi-, 
is  Indeed  the  prospect,  the  provision  would 
coniitci  with  the  Supreme  Court's  deelsior.- 
in  kor  and  Doc  .iiid  lower  court  rulings  in- 
terpreting those  cases,  and  other  Supre:n. 
Court  rollings  ni  analogotis  contexts,  ana 
would  I  iierefore  be  held  to  violate  the  eqiiai 
proipctinn  standards  of  the  Fifth  Ai^.end- 
nicui. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  .sev- 
t-ittl  1  c:i.  (iii;,  1  ara  compplled  tu  oppose 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  Senatoi' 
Bakiif.tt  and  will  ihertlore  support  the 
I'lotion  to  tabic. 

To  beuin  with,  the  amendment  i.-.  I 
ihini:.  quite  clearly  uncon.stitutiopal.  Tlie 
Amciican  Law  Division  of  the  Concres- 
sional  Rebf^aicli  Service  .studied  a-t  nl- 
mcst  identical  amendment  offtrtd  b;- 
Send  tor  BAKTLEri  last  fii.'l.  The  Ann  rican 
Lav.  Division  concluded  that  the  anit-nci- 
ment  was  untonstitutionftl— 
on  Its  face  .  .  [Tlhe  amenduient  eonfllcfs 
with  the  |US.  Supreme  Court]  deci-^ions  iu 
Hoe  iind  Doe  a>.id  the  lower  cotirt  rulings  in- 
terpreting fliose  cases,  and  would  viohite  the 
eqii.il  protecii.  o  and  due  process  protections 
•  11    ihe   Piftii  and   Fourteenth   Amenthnent.s. 

From  tlic  beginning,  I  h.ivc  had  grave 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preiiie  Coun  s  1973  deci.sion  on  abortion 
becaute  it  usurped  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Statf    and  is  too  broad  in  scope.  What- 
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ever  my  personal  views  on  the  Court's  de- 
cisions, however,  they  are  tlie  law  of  the 
land.  Neither  I  nor  any  other  citizen  has 
the  right  to  disregard  laws  with  which 
we  disagree.  And  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science  supjiort  an  amendment  which  I 
ara  convinced  is  unconstitutional. 

I  am  also  oppo-sed  to  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  it  is  too  narrow  in  scope, 
just  as  I  am  critical  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  ground  it  is  loo  broad  in 
scope. 

The  only  exception  from  the  prohibi- 
tion in  the  amendment  is  to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother.  I  think,  however,  that 
other  e.xceptions  are  also  appropriate 
and  necessary.  Cases  involving  rape  are 
one  obvious  example.  'Without  fully 
evaluating  the  impact  of  the  amendment 
in  individual  cases,  and  without  consid- 
ering other  rele\ant  exceptions,  it  does 
not  seem  wi.se  for  the  Congress  to  enact 
this  amendment  into  law. 

It  should  be  noted,  finally,  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  consider- 
ing several  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  to  chan';p  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions.  Hearinps  have  already 
been  held  this  year,  and  additional  hear- 
ings are  being  scheduled.  This  is  the 
proper  way  to  proceed.  Before  making  a 
decision  on  this  fundamental  issue.  the 
Senate  .should  lia-  e  the  bcipfit  of  exten- 
^ive  hearing  records  and  rareful'y  drafted 
legislation  which  iias  been  expo.std  to 
critical  evaluation  by  individuals  and 
t;i'oups  representing  all  philosophical, 
moral,  and  religious  pciint-  of  view.  This 
amendment  has  noi  liad  that  kind  of 
con'-ideration    by   the  authnrizin.T  com- 

l.ilttCt'. 

Mr.  BAVH.  Mr.  Prcsirient.  I  am  going 
10  vote  to  table  this  amendment.  I  did 
not  reacii  this  decision  easily.  As  most 
cf  my  colleagues  know,  for  more  than  a 
.\ear  now,  I  have  been  chairing  hearings 
un  proposed  con-UiluLional  amendments 
•.\hich  would  restrict  access  to  abortion 
lor  all  women,  poor  or  rich,  wiiite  or 
black. 

During  the  13  days  of  hearings  before 
my  subcommittee.  I  have  become  keenly 
aware  of  the  need  for  full  and  complete 
examination  of  all  aspect^s  of  this  com- 
l^Hcated  and  emotionally  charged  i.^sue. 
By  personally  sitting  through  many 
hours  of  testimony  on  the  moral,  legal, 
medical,  and  psychological  ramifications 
of  abortion,  I  have  learned  that  what 
may  seem  a  simple  issue  on  the  surface 
may,  indeed.  ha\f-  nian,\-  unanticipated 
consequences. 

The  amendment  olTcred  by  n.y  col- 
league from  Oklaliomti,  Mr.  Bartlett,  is 
directed  at  prohibiting  tlio  use  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  medicaid  program  for 
abortion.s.  Specifically,  the  amendment 
states: 

No  funds  authori/fd  tnider  Subchapter  IV 
fr  Subchapter  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Art  may  be  used  by  tlie  States  to  pay  for  or 
encourage  th.e  performance  of  abortions,  ex- 
cept such  aboi  Lions,  r. -  ate  nei  c.^.-^ary  to  save 
tlie  hie  of  tlie  mother. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is  un- 
fortunately vague  and  unclear  witli  the 
Use  of  such  terms  as  "Indirectly"  or  "en- 
courage." Regrettably,  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  examine  the  implication 
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of  these  terms  because  this  amendment 
has  not  gone  through  the  normal  legis- 
lative process.  We  have  had  no  hearings 
on  this  amendment.  Because  the  author 
of  the  amendment  is  to'ing  to  attach 
this  amendment  to  the  health  sci\ices 
bill,  a  bill  under  the  .iurisdiction  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  'Welfaie  Committee, 
the  Finance  Committee,  which  would 
appear  to  me  to  have  proper  jurisdiction 
over  any  such  amendment,  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  use  of 
medicaid  funds  for  abortions. 

I  think  this  is  regrettable.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  .-jcveral  reasons.  First,  I  think 
we  need  to  investigate  exactly  how  the 
medicaid  program  operates  with  regard 
to  abortions.  One  of  the  aspects  which 
concerns  me  Is  the  kind  of  counseling 
applicants  for  abortions  under  medicaid 
receive.  I  would  like  to  know  if  alterna- 
tives to  abortion  are  presented  to  such 
applicants. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  there  arf  a 
number  of  issues  raised  by  this  amend- 
ment which  need  to  be  explored.  'Would 
the  use  of  the  lUD  be  ruled  an  aborti- 
facient  under  this  amendment?  My  col- 
league, Mr.  Bartlett  says  the  amend- 
ment is  not  directed  to  the  use  of  lUD's 
since  lUD's  are  not  abortif  acient.  1  w  ould 
like  to  point  out  tliat  medical  testimony 
before  my  subcommittee  on  the  use  ot 
lUD's  was  inconclusive — some  doctors 
maintain  that  the  lUD'.s  were  indeed 
abortifacieut. 

What  effect  would  the  Baitleti 
i-.inendment  have  on  the  rape  victim — 
often  times  poor  and  of  a  minority 
<u-oup— who  mu.st  rely  on  medicaid  funds 
if  she  finds  she  is  pregnant? 

What  is  the  validity  of  the  constitu- 
tional argument  that  has  been  raised  a.> 
to  the  denial  of  due  process  rights  to  in- 
digent women?  Do  we  indeed  have  the 
right  to  deny  the  poor  woman  access  to 
aboition  if  v,e  permit  obo:tion  for  tiiose 
who  can  afford  it? 

I  have  not  determined  the  answer 
to  all  of  these  questions,  but  I  do  know 
that  we  must  seek  the  answers  to  such 
Queries  before  we  legislate.  Because  v.e 
have  had  no  hearings  to  con&ider  the  po- 
tentially far-reaching  ramifications  of 
the  Bartlett  amendment,  we  are  being 
asked  to  \ote  on  an  amendment  which 
would  ha\e  unanticipated  results  without 
the  Information  necessary  to  make  such 
a  decision  on  a  reasoned  basis. 

During  the  last  Congress,  a  similar 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  to 
a  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  The 
conferees  on  this  legislation  dropped  this 
provision  precisely  because  the  Congress 
had  not  had  the  chance  to  fully  examine 
the  Implications  of  such  an  amendment. 
We  still  have  not  had  tliat  opportunity. 
Mr.  President,  I  liave  been  and  I  con- 
tinue to  be  personally  opposed  to  abor- 
tion. The  issue  of  abo.tlon  is  not  the 
question  we  have  before  us  today.  The 
issue  is  whether  we  will  amend  a  law 
with  a  clearly  nongermane  amendment, 
and  enact  legislation  without  the  benefit 
of  a  full  and  complete  examination  of 
all  the  implications  that  might  arise.  It 
is  on  that  basis,  Mr.  President,  that  I  will 
vote  to  table  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.   JA\n[TS.   Mr.   President.   I  move 


to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table,  and 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thcie  a 
.sufficient  set-ord?  Tlierc  is  a  sufiicieii; 
.^econd. 

Tlie  yea,-  and  na.vs  were  ordered, 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Ne-w  York.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yens  and  nays  have  been  or- 
clered.  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tiic  legitLitive  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (after  having  vot.-^: 
in  iiie  n(;;a'ave'.  On  this  vote.  I  hate 
voted  •  no.  ■  I  have  a  hve  pair  with  tlu 
Stnator  Irom  Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye'.  Il 
he  were  piesent,  he  would  vote  "aye."  I 
thf'icforc  V, itjidraw my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^TID.  I  announic 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non*. ti;e  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iKot  VK I,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'  Mr.  Macnuson  • .  and  the  Senator  iron; 
North  Carolina  ■  Mr.  Morgan  i  arc  nec- 
i.s.^arily  absent. 

I  also  ai-uionnce  that  the  Senator  liom 
Moiitana  'Mr.  Metcalf;  is  absent  be- 
ta use  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  Inrther  anno'unce  that,  it  present  anci 
\oting.  the  Senator  from  Washinito": 
'Mr.  Magnt"^oxi   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I  announce   thai    tin 
Senator  from  Tennes.see  '  Mr.  B  \KEn  ' .  i:-a 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania   'Mr.  Hv(v 
SroTT  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  '  M; 
i .AI  T     are  necessarily  absent. 

I  UnXbf-r  announce  that,  if  presHj;; 
■i;(.  \otink.  tiie  Senator  trom  Pennsvl- 
vauia  'Mr.  FrcH  Scotti,  and  the  Sena- 
!;jr  trom  Ohio  Mr.  Taft  •  would  eaci. 
'  i)tc  •.\ea.'" 

The  rt-i;h  was  anno'inced — .%«>-.  :-<i. 
:ii. .'.■.,  36.  s.s  foi.'ows; 

IRoMoall  Vote  No.  :2i^  Leg.] 
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So  the  motion  to  t.ible  was  auieed  to 

Sever.<l  Senators  acldie-;.sed  the  Cliair. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
.riiiv  V  e  liiive  order  in  the  galleries.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th-;  SeU- 
•  ;e  v  ill  be  in  cudtT  Tiit-  o'.-Uif'.oi  from 
f'taU  i^  lecngni/ed. 

Mr.  MOyS.  First.  Mr.  Presidenc.  I  xsk 
!;i;inin'.oiis  consent  inat  Mr  V'al  H<.la- 
n\;u:deri>  be  accorded  the  pri-.  ileye  of  the 
Ho.-'r  during  the  consideration  of  thi.^ 
iKei'siiiP. 

The  PKESIDIXG  OFFICER  Wi'!u)Ut 
(ilj  iof  i  ion  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMEVf    XO     aj.i 

Ml'  MOSS.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
S35.  and  a.-k  lor  it«  itimiediate  con.'idera- 
lion. 

[iie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
anu.'ndnient  will  bo  ftatcd. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  lo  read 
t!ie  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President  I  shall  r\- 
plam  the  atnencimcnt.  I  ask  unanimous 
consf  lu  that  I  be  pcrmlued  to  do  so.  and 
that  the  further  rtadiny  of  the  amend- 
ment be  \\ai\ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wuhnut 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Moss"  amencl'uent  'No  335'  is  n> 
follows: 

Oil  pHite  IG*''.  li"e  18.  iiv^ert  i.he  folkiuliii;. 
"I. I  mf'kiny  funds  available  luider  tlits  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
specl.il  attention  to  geriatrics  and  the  pi>r- 
tlcii'ar  11  (lis  of  mirsiiit;  home  patients  '. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President  na*- we  have 
oidei  ? 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Utcil)  may  proceed. 

M'-.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  atnend- 
iiif'iit  would  authori/t>  the  Secretary  of 
Heulth.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
.uri  ills  or  enter  into  contra^  ts  with  pub- 
he  or  nonprofit  s  hools  of  nursing  to  do- 
ve! >»  pios^ranis  for  training  nurse  piac- 
titioner>  with  .specific  emphasis  on  geri- 
atrics cmd  the  care  of  nursing  hoaie 
p.itient-H. 

This  amendment  is  an  outgiowth  of 
tlie  recommendations  of  our  12  volume 
report  in  the  series  "Nursing  Home  Care 
in  tlie  United  States:  Faihirc  in  Public 
Policy." 

Mr.  President,  through  tlio  ycai.--  the 
subcommittee  iias  often  lieard  tiie  sug- 
gestion that  profe.sslonal  muses  \utii 
certain  additional  training  in  geriatrics 
could  assume  a  great  portion  ot  re.spon- 
sibility  for  the  care  of  t'le  elderly  in 
nursing  homes.  Tins  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  kind  of  medicine  prac- 
ticed m  nursing  hjines  is  what  is  termed 
chronic  maintenance  as  distinguished 
f;om  complicated  diagnostic  or  surgical 
ii'  icedures. 

Nurse  practitioners — tliat  is.  regis- 
tered nurses  licensed  under  State  law 
uho  have  completed  a  program  oi  study 
such  as  presently  developed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses'  Assoi  lation — are  more  than 
(I  lal'fied  to  provide  primary  liealth  care. 
\!iioiig  the  duties  they  could  perform  aie 
t::e  following: 

Pirst.  Obtaining  a  health  history: 

Second.  As.sessing  health-illness  st.i- 
ti!s: 

Third  Entering  an  individual  into  the 
MiMlth  fare  system; 


Fouith  Sustaining  and  supijorting  in- 
(iividuds  wiio  are  impaired,  infirm,  ill. 
and  undergoing  programs  of  diagnosis 
i'nd  tb.erapy: 

Fiitii.  Managing  a  medical  can  regi- 
men for  acute  and  chronically  ill  pa- 
:ieiits  within  established  standing  or- 
ders : 

Sixth.  Assisting  individuals  in  reuain- 
iijg  their  health: 

Seventh.  Teiching  and  counseling  in- 
dividuals about  health  and  illness: 

Eigiith.  Counseling  and  -uopiM  ting  in- 
dividuals with  respeci  to  tlic  I'uing  and 
dymg  processes:  and 

Nintii.  Super\isiiig  nursing  assistants. 

Mv  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  thi^  Depaain'-nt  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide 
graiits.  or  enter  into,  contracts  witli 
schools  of  nursing  utactitioners  with  spe- 
cial emnhasis  on  t.eiiatrics  and  tlie  needs 
of  nut  ^ing  hnnit  iintients.  I  feel  certain 
thrf  this  proposal,  when  enacted  wiit 
result  in  the  immediate  improvement  in 
the  fiiiaUty  of  p.ur.  iivj  iiome  care. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mt .  Presidotit.  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  think  this  is  an 
enormously  helpful  and  useful  addition 
to  the  bill.  It  i.3  targeted  toward  tlic 
nurse-practitioner,  and  tliere  is  an  area 
for  needed  service  among  our  elderU 
peop'e  u  hich  is  well  documontec'  aiir'  well 
record'. d.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  tiiis  is  an 
exdenieiy  sound,  useful  exprossinn  of 
congressional  intention,  and  it  is  m  an 
area  where  there  is  a  very  demonstrable 
need.  So  I  welcome  it  a.-,  an  adchticr.  to 
Che  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  m 
siipijorting  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  a  valuable  addition 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ciue>tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 'No.  33.5'  of  th  '  Senator  froi-i 
Utah. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMF.Nr     Nt>.     J.14 

M'-  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  334.  which  is  lef 
similar. 

Th-  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  w  ill  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cler!'  leod  as 
fo'.'.ows: 

The  Senator  [n)in  Ut.ih  (Mr  Mossi  odet'^ 
I'll  amendment  numbered  3.J4. 

Mr.  Moss'  amendment  (No.  344'  is  as 
follows : 

On  pa^f  153.  instrl  between  Un«-s  •_'  mid  ( 
the  following  new  .subsection: 

'  i8i  help  meet  the  costs  ol  tlcvtlopui'K; 
.h  irt-tetm  lu-service  li-iiiiil'ig  pro^;.-aivis  (iior 
tt>  exceed  six  moiilh.s)  for  nur.sos  aides  and 
iiideilie.s  for  nursing  homes.  Such  training 
prof-'raiTis  shall  emphaBi:':e  the  .speci;il  prol)- 
lenis  of  geriatric  patlent.s  and  include  bnt 
not  be  limited  to:  inonitonng  the  v'.ell-bema 
of  the  patient:  emergency  procedures  drug 
properties  and  Interactions,  feetiiiig  and 
1 '.e.iiiing  of  pa'ieMt.s:  and.  hre  safeiv  tecli- 
iiiq'-iP-~.". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  tiii  amend- 
ment would  auiliorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
vide <;rant.s  and  make  contracts  witli 
schools  of  nursing  to  provide  short-telm 
in-service  training  pioarams  for  nursin« 
home  personnel. 


This  amcnutnen'  is  an  outgrov.ili  o: 
tiie  recoiiunendations  ol  our  12-volume 
reports  in  tiie  series  •Kuising  Home  Caie 
in  the  United  States:  Failure  in  Pi'blic 
Policy.'  There  report.-  firmly  f'stablisti 
that  phvsicians  ha\e  abdicated  tliL'ir  re- 
sponsibility tor  tJie  care  of  the  infirm 
elderly.  Ducloi'-:  are  infreauen*^  visitors 
to  nuising  homes.  The  result  oi  Uie  ab- 
sence of  tiie  pii;. .-ician  from  tlie  nursinn, 
Jiome  settinu  iaevitalily  in.eaiis  n  ise^ivv 
reliance  on  tii**  nursinii  .^taff. 

But  the  term  •ntn-se"  is  u:  ed  rather 
■  asualiy  v.  itlin-.  the  context  of  US. 
nursing  liome. ■  it  is  ap;  lied  to  almo-i 
anyone  m  white  ^aib.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  onlv  .'ome  56.0(]0  registered  or 
•irotessional  nurses  in  /iiiierica  s  23.00ij 
nur.'^ing  home.;.  To  complicate  matters 
further,  ihese  professional  nur.ses  arc  in- 
creasingly tied  v\i  with  administrative 
duties  including  filling  out  medicare  and 
mediiaid  forms,  .showing  prospective 
clients  around  the  faciliiv  and  (udering 
supplies.  The  ic.sult  is  that  professional 
nur.ses  s^jcnd  <  oinparati\ely  little  of 
their  tiuie  ttndin;;  to  patients. 

All  of  ihi.s  m.-.uis  tiiat  80  to  90  iJcrcen' 
ot  the  caie  provided  m.  today's  nursing 
homes  is  given  by  in-' trained  aides  and 
orderlies,  sometimes  hired  literally  otT 
the  street  with,  i.o  training  or  prevmu.s 
e.Kperience. 

The  e.iample  provided  by  tlie  im. o=:*.;- 
gatoi  of  tlie  Belter  Oo\i;nunent  As,;ocia- 
tion.  Mho  testified  at  Senate  subronnnii- 
tee  heuring.s  on  nursing  homes  in  Ciii- 
ca^o.  is  classic.  Me  applied  for  :i  job  as 
a  ianilor  at  a  Chic.igo  nur.sing  r.(ime  and 
UKhin  20  minuics  he  had  the  ke.vs  t'^  li'.e 
narcotics  cabinet  on  his  belt  and  •va-,  .P 
work  passing  medications. 

I  should  add  thai  the  aides  and  order- 
lies tliat  make  up  the  bulk  of  nursing 
home  personnel  are  generally  paid  the 
minimum  wage  The  uork  liiey  perform 
is  difficult,  arduous,  and  unpleasant.  It 
is  little  wonder  to  mc  tliat  the  turnover 
rate  for  these  employees  appr.-.aclies  7i 
percent  a  year. 

Mo-t  oi  these  aides  and  ordeilies  have 
no  formal  training:  they  lea  in  by  doing, 
thrcugh  trial  and  error  or  bv  imitating 
the  work  of  other  aides.  While  many 
homes  attempt  to  provide  in-service 
training  they  must  do  so  out  of  their 
own  iiockets.  Tiiey  are  increasingly  re- 
luctant to  provide  such  training  not  onh 
bef.iu.'-e  of  tile  cost  but  becau.^e  of  the 
rapid  turnover.  One  aspect  of  tiiis  turn- 
over IS  that  aides  with  triining  and  ex- 
perient  *^  gained  in  the  musing  home 
quickly  leave  for  huspital  work  wiiere 
the  pay  is  higher. 

With  the  impact  of  iiureasing  union- 
isation of  nursing  home  emplovees.  wages 
are  rising.  However,  there  remains  no 
Federal  training  program  of  anv  signifi- 
':ance  which  provides  as.sistaiue  in  tii^s 
vitally  needed  area  of  training  nur.sing 
home  personnel.  My  amendment  world 
provide  -ttch  as.sist.un  c.  I  vnt^c  iis  eni^ct- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  Prc.ifknf.  will  the 
Senaior  yield'.' 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  luippy  to  yield  to  ihe 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  has  mentioned  testimoi.v 
ve  heard  together  in  Chic.'U.i.  testimfuy 
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presented  by  the  Bet'er  Government  As- 
-ociation.  a  unit  that  I  happen  to  have 
.sct  up  years  ago  to  investigate  all  types 
uf  matters.  They  liave  made  a  great  con- 
tribution in  tlie  nursing  home  field,  and 
ii  is  absolutely  true  that  in  many  of  the 
nursing  homes  we  htive  investigated  the 
administrator  and  owners  were  only  in- 
terested in  having  bodies  to  fill  jobs  so 
tliat  they  could  put  names  dowxi.  Tliey 
;. emingly  could  not  care  less  about 
v.liether  they  were  trained  for  those 
jobs  or  whether  they  liad  training  in  the 
dispensatitm  of  dings,  and  certainly  the 
.scandalous  roi>ditlons  that  were  revealed 
in  our  Special  Conniiitlee  on  the  Aging, 
r.nd  the  particular  subcommittee  that 
Senator  Moss  heads  has  brought  to  light 
many  abuses  in  that  field. 

I  simply  wish  to  cotninend  the  dLstin- 
;;Uishcd  Senator  for  every  opportunity 
he  is  finding  now  to  take  advantage  of 
the  hearings  that  we  have  held,  where 
we  have  taken  testimony  in  Chicago, 
Springfield,  New  York.,  and  other  cities, 
and  to  do  someiliing  about  it  rather  than 
to  just  hold  hearings. 

1  think  we  have  not  only  presented 
legislation  which  will  take  a  little  longer 
to  enact,  but  also  it  is  very  appropriate 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted  at  this 
tinie  so  that  i,pi;cial  attention  is  given 
t'j  developing  short-term  in-service 
naiiiiag  programs. 

Pcir  instance,  we  have  medics  c  lining 
back  out  of  the  military  now.  If  thei 
were  ^iven  special  training  in  geriatrics 
I  feel  certain  we  could  take  a  great  man.\ 
people  and  provide  skilled,  competent 
assistants  who  would  really  care  about 
taking  care  of  the  aged. 

The  shame  we  have  in  our  nunsinu 
homes  must  be  ended.  They  cannot  and 
they  should  not  come  to  be  warehouses 
for  the  dyiu'-^  Tliey  .should  be  places 
where  people  take  care  of  them,  people 
who  have  skill  and  ability,  and  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  and  I 
trust  the  manager  of  the  bill  will  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  fiom 
Illinois  and,  may  I  say,  that  as  the  rank- 
ing n.jnority  member  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, he  has  done  tremendous  work  in  this 
field.  I  know  that  he  realizes  fully  the 
problems  that  we  have,  and  recognizes 
that  this  is  one  wa\-  wo  can  begin  to 
move  on  those  problems. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  accept  this  amendment. 
What  we.  in  effect,  have  done  is  in  the 
manpower  program  we  have  a  series  of 
srwcial  projects  to  tiT  to  encourage  the 
.schools  of  nursing  to  move  into  areas 
where  Congress  has  made  some  decision 
about  the  importance  of  various  projects 
such  as  primary  care  and  other  areas 
where  we  think  tliere  is  a  critical  need. 
Quite  clearly  this  falls  within  that 
definition,  and  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  it  be  included.  Instead  of  having 
seven  areas  now  where  we  would  hope 
liiat  schools  of  nursing  would  fund  vari- 
ous program.s,  this  will  add  another  one, 
an  eighth  one.  This  is  an  extremely 
urgent  area,  and  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too.  join  in  siapporting  this  amendment. 


It  is  a  coiosti-uctive  addition  to  this  bill, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDIKO  OFFICER.  The 
qtuestion  is  on  fegreelnff  to  amendment 
No.  334  of  Mr.  MosB.  fPutthif  the  erues- 
tion.> 

Amendment  No.  334  of  Mr.  Mo.ss  vva>, 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEALI..  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  tlie  desk  and  ask  for  iU 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  rcat! 
Ihe  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  further  reading 
(if  the  amendment  be  dL<;pensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  adi/'tlie  foilovvinj; 
new  section:  -"^ 

Sec.  268.  Section  7a6  of  Subpart  III  of 
Part  F  of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
aei-vice  Act  Is  amended  O)  by  striking  "and 
$3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  eudlug  June  30, 
1974."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$3.- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974  and  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.".  and  (2)  by  .striking  "July  1. 
1974"  in  the  second  sentence  and  in  ning 
ill  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1975". 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  this 
amendment  would  authorize  an  exten- 
sion of  the  physician  shortage  scholar- 
ship program  through  June  30  of  this 
year.  This  program  was  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1972.  Public  Law  92-157. 
Tliis  program  authorizes  scholarships  of 
up  to  $5,000  for  young  men  and  women 
'Who  a«ree  to  practice  primary  care  medi- 
cine in  physician  shortage  areas  under 
the  premise  that  they  are  not  only  more 
likely  to  return  to  their  home  shortage 
areas,  but  also  to  remain  there. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  HEW  vetoes 
and  the  Department's  foot  dragging  the 
program  did  not  get  Implemented  until 
last  fall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  only 
after  I  made  a  floor  speech  on  April  5, 
1974  that  HEW  finally  moved  to  imple- 
ment the  program.  Thereafter,  I  ex- 
changed letters  with  Secretary  Wein- 
berger and  he  promised  that: 

The  funding  procedures  suggested  In  vour 
fi(x>r  statement  wUl  be  followed.  I.e.,  fiscal 
ye»T  1974  funds  which  have  no  carry-over 
provision  wUl  be  awarded  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  fiscal  year  1973  funds  which 
do  have  a  carry-over  provision  wni  be  avail- 
able for  the  student  class  entering  in  the  fall 
of  1975. 

NotwiUistaiiding  tliis  promise,  there 
seems  to  be  some  hesitancy  at  HEW 
agam.  This  amendment  would  make  it 
clear  that  Congress  Intends  the  $2  mil- 
lion funds  appropriated  and  available 
will  be  used  to  make  awards  for  incom- 
ing freshmen. 

The  response  to  the  program  by  the 
students  is  overwhelming,  with  over 
1,000  apphcations  beins  received  and  ap- 
proximately 400  scholirships  awarded. 

In  addition  Mr.  President,  an  HEW 
evaluation  conducted  by  the  Consad  Re- 
search Corporatkm  of  the  various  stu- 
dent assistance  prograaos  made  tlie  fol- 
lowing recommendation  and  said   the 


following  with  respect  to  the  physician 
short&ge  scholsu-ship  program  : 

Fund  the  phy»t«in  sJiortag©  area  schclar- 
.ship  prognan — Of  the  ertstfug  u^-gram'^. 
ihla  one  embodtes  mere  of  the  rtiaraeterlstic 
Hpcdfied  m  cur  ronceptuallzatton  of  n  mode! 
program.  The  rif«k  teherettt  In  this  program 
IS  that  unless  it  is  8tipport«d  by  sjjeclal  rr- 
cniltlng.  fcrrening  and  adhnli'sloTi  pr-- 
rediires.  it  mar  attract  the  wTong  pL-»>pli 
rhHt  i-».  people  vho  are  not  predi';posed  t" 
(ii'f,'-  a  Fliortaii:!  area  but  Trho  for  want  <: 
{iMMl«t  (<t<ipe  to  .""rrre  only  to  rer.epe  laftr. 

It  in  imperative  Mr.  PiesJdent.  ihav  Wc 
make  ourselves  clear  in  this  regard  so 
that  HEW  will  get  off  the  dime  and  let 
the  .schools  and  students  know  that  this 
program  Is  available  so  that  in  selectint 
Ihe  students,  thooc  selected  will  have  a 
predisposition  to  practice  primary  cart. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoitt  con- 
.-*nt  that  my  floor  statement  of  April  5 
1974  and  the  letter  from  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  floor 
statement  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RsAx>na,  am  foUow-s: 

IProtn    tb'     Cn.S(iB13S10KAl,  Rxcou).   Ajir.   .'. 
197«) 

llTF:    PHY«II  M.V    SCHCIARWHrP   TR'K-KK  .1 

Mr.  Beali  .  -Mr.  President,  along  with  :\ij- 
proxlmately  one-fourth  of  the  Senate,  I  l:i- 
ircduced  (n  early  1971,  the  physician  Ebori- 
fige  scholarship  program.  The  present  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  were  orlgln.iJ  cospon- 
sors  are:  Senators  Allen,  Beock,  Chilf^. 
CoTiON.  Dole.  Dominick,  Ehvx.  Fanni:.. 
GoLDWAiER.  Hatfield.  Heitska.  Hcmiiibfy 
Javits,  Pell,  Sn:vt.vs  Talmadoi  .  Tiilkmum 
Towtii,  and  YouNC. 

This  program  authorizes  icholar.shipi  <■: 
up  to  $5,000  for  young  men  and  'A-onien  v  l.>' 
ajiree  to  practice  primary  care  medicine  ir 
physician  Ehort,-\ge  areas  under  the  preml^. 
that  ihey  are  not  more  likely  to  return  n. 
their  home  shortage  areas,  but  alsfj  to  re- 
main there. 

Ihe  physiciuu  shortaiie  prot.:aiu  wn.?  l.'i- 
cluded  as  a  part  of  S.  93i,  ilie  Health  Pio- 
fessioiis  Educational  Assistance  Amend - 
meuts  of  1971,  which  vat  signed  tnto  law  o:i 
November  18,  1971. 

.Since  enactment  of  the  program.  I  Iia\i- 
becu  worlilag  with  the  ouier  cosponsors.  and 
paiticulaily  with  Senators  Hau-ivsos. 
YorNG,  Cotton,  Stlvei^s,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Coiiiniittee.  U 
secvire  tlic  funding  of  this  program.  Appro- 
priations v.-ere  provided  for  the  program  L 
a  number  of  HEW  appropriation  bills  In  197i'. 
but  tlicse  funds  were  lost  because  of  vetoe- 
of  overall  HEW  measvures. 

PiuaUy.  lu  the  flscal  year  1973  i>uppie- 
mental  appropriations  bUl.  $2  Bullion  wik^ 
provided.  This  appropriations  ix^easure  vvu- 
.'■igned  into  law  ou  July  1,  1973. 

Again,  in  Uie  regular  fiscal  yeitr  I'jli 
Labor-H£W  appropriations  bUl,  au  addition- 
al S2  million  was  provided  and  thia  bll!  v.:v- 
.■'igued  into  law  on  December  18,  1973. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  can  believe  it.  HKW 
lor  rea^wis  know-n  only  to  tk*  Agent-y,  ha.- 
not  issued  the  regulations  for  this  program 
iis  of  this  daX«,  notwiUietaiidlDg  the  fa<.'L 
that  the  la.w  htm  been  on  the  books  siiH.« 
1971  and  the  program,  has  been  lunded  since 
December  1973.  HEW  mi^  believe,  as  they 
liave  sugigested.  that  tlM  pltysiclan  abortage 
problem  Is  over,  but  I  do  not.  HEW  may  be- 
lieve that  the  maldtetrlbution  problem  has 
been  solved,  but  I  do  not. 

In  aU  fairness,  I  would  point  out  that  tiM- 
.ndministratlon  has  been  interested  In  aom« 
(Ahcr  apfiroaches  to  acdrlng  the  maldtstrlbx;  - 
•Kill   problem.  .<!iirh  *;  the  loan   forptt^ne^-- 
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prOfiiMm.  and  the  uti!ii?atlon  of  PubllL-  Hetxlth 
Service  officers.  I  support  both  of  Lhese  ap- 
;)ro.i(;lio3,  but  I  believe  that  the  maldlbtri- 
buLion  problem  li  so  criUcal.  is  ao  important, 
lO  so  many  coinmunuies,  and  that  there  Is 
so  nuich  unkncvn.  that  tiie  various  ap- 
proaches should  be  tried  ixi.d  tested.  One 
problem.  lor  cxtuiiple,  w.uii  rrspe-t  to  tiie 
loaii  forsiveiiesi  program.  i::at  deans  ni  vari- 
(lUo  medical  schools  have  pointed  out.  is  tii.%t 
lOAcr  iiicome  aiudeuts  are  reiuitanl  to  a^- 
Mime  liie  siz«  ol  ludt-btedness  tl.it  niedi.:a! 
school  necessitates. 

Of  lourse.  (l-e  puyoiciaa  sh'^.ri:it;e  sclioUu'- 
-Irp  program  would  relieve  thit  fear  .sir.ca 
tne  student  would  receive  a  si;holar-.hip.  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  he  or  she  camea  out 
the  cornniltaient  to  strvp  in  pnjsician  short- 
I'ge  aiciis  If  tiie  student  does  not  cany  out 
.  he  commitment,  the  ".scholarsliip'  is  con- 
verted ii.to  a  "loan."  Thius.  If  the  procram 
works,  we  will  have  helped  solve  the  phy- 
sician siiortage  problem;  if  it  does  no',  the 
Government  nUi  not  lose  a  cent. 

When  I  introduced  tins  propo  ,ai.  i  dis- 
cussed the  results  ol  an  American  Medical 
A.ssociat:on  sur.cy  published  in  K  70  ques- 
ttonlu!:,'  physicians  on  the  factors  iliat  influ- 
ence their  decisions  to  practice  In  ii  certain 
area  which  gives  support  to  the  bills  priori- 
t.e~  IhLs  survey  found  that  over  45  percent 
of  ihe  physicians  indicated  that  they  were 
practiting  lu  or  around  the  town  in  which 
fhfv  were  raised.  The  survey  also  jevealed 
Tiia'  40  percent  of  the  phvsicimis  raised  in 
mall  towns  were  practicing  in  commiinitie.s 
of  2.000  or  less.  An  equal  percentnge  of 
ctocto.-s  raised  in  no;;metropoIitan  communi- 
ties of  25.000  or  more  were  practicing  in  cities 
of  th^^t  size.  Til?  AMA  confirmed  previous 
tudics.  which  h.^d  indicated  that: 
'Thyslclan-.  who  practice  in  sm"!!  towns 
are  more  likc'y  to  have  a  rural  than  urban 
background.  ■ 

The  AMA  s.iidy  concluded  that: 
"Phy.'lclan    reruitmei^t    for    rural    areas 
'.■.ould  be  enhanced  if  more  young  mtii  with 
lural  backgrounds  were  encouraged  to  enter 
".he  medical  profession." 

Continuing,  the  report  had  this  to  spy 
nbout  the  Influence  of  a  doctor's  origins  on 
his  place  of  pra:tice: 

■physician.,  who  practice  in  small  towns 
.ire  more  likely  to  have  rural  rather  than 
urban  background?  .  .  rural  phy':ician5  have 
predominantly  rural  backgrounds  and  metro- 
politan physician,  gt-nerally  had  urb.ui  loca- 
tions during  their  youth." 

If  we  can  persuade  young  men  and  women 
to  practice  in  ph_,.-ician  short.i^e  area.?,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  most  are  likely  to 
remain.  The  A.M.\  study  on  this  point  slates 
that: 

'Once  a  physician  establi.she.s  a  pn  "tice  he 
Is  not  likely  to  move." 
Thi.s  survey  found: 

"At  leacit  63  percent  o-;  ihe  pisv.sicians  had 
not  moved  from  their  oriijinal  practice  loca- 
tion. This  percentage  was  consistent  refiard- 
le.ss  of  the  community  size  A  more  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  area  ?howed  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  physicians  in  no'i-metro- 
poliran  areas  had  practiced  twenty  years  or 
more  in  the  sam.e  place." 

I  recently  came  across  an  article  in  Medical 
Care  which  describes  the  Importance  of  a 
dentist's  residence  in  his  ultimate  decision  to 
locate  his  practice  in  a  given  area.  While 
there  are  .some  differences  between  the  den- 
tist and  the  doctor.  I  do  believe  that  the 
.v.tiL-le  lends  further  support  to  the  physician 
shortage  scholarship  program. 

Mr.  President,  Charles  Dickens  in  his  book 
entitled.  "Little  Doritt  '  has  a  passage  that 
reminds  me  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  respect  to  the 
phvsiciaii  shortage  scholarship  proeram,  I 
quote: 

■Wliatever  was  required  to  be  done,  the 
Circumlocaution  Office  was  beforehand  with 
all  the  public  department  In  the  art  of  per- 
c  iViti^  IIoA  Not  to  Do  It." 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  my  collengues  will 
agfee  I  am  generally  a  patient  msn.  but  I 
want  to  say  that  my  patience  is  running 
thin.  I  want  t<j  say  most  clearlv  that  I  «m 
fed  up  with  the  department  s  procrastination 
in  the  .mplementatiou  of  this  program.  Judg- 
ing from  the  letters  I  have  received,  as  well 
as  inquiries  from  offices  of  other  Senators, 
this  program  has  generated  considerable  in- 
terest throughout  the  country  The  phvsician 
shortage  .scholarship  pror.r.Mu  al'=o  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  American  Academv  of  Gen- 
eral Practitioners,  the  deans  of  vaiious  med- 
ical schools,  and  the  Natioiii.l  Medical  As.so- 
ci?iion.  I  can  onlv  i-ay  -hat  tht-  HE;w.  today's 
Circumlocaution  Department,  had  better 
ICiirn  in  the  verv  near  future  how  to  do  it  for 
I.  for  one,  e.xpect  these  reguUMioni  to  iie 
forthcoininft  forthwith. 

Mr  Br«,L  Mr.  President,  the  5-2  milllosi 
provided  In  the  ilscal  year  1971  suppl^nieulal 
appropriations  bill  will  lan-e  unless  expended 
by  June  tlO.  1074.  The  *2  million  provided 
m  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriations  bill 
liicludfd  a  provisicn  allow inf4  the  Depart- 
men'  to  carry  over  fund^  uiuil  expended  and. 
therefore,  these  funds  are  not  in  immediate 
dp-nger.  Nevertheless,  liie  procrastiuflLlon  has 
ulrcidy  lessened  the  chances  cf  the  program 
getting  otr  to  a  good  start  sin'e  many  of 
the  medical  schools  have  already  accepting 
or  haie  accepted  their  classes  which  v.iA 
etiter  in  September  of  thi.s  year. 

Of  course,  ottering  a  youiig  individual  a 
.scliolarshlp  after  h.e  or  she  has  been  accepted 
m.".y  mean  that  the  service  commitment  is 
an  afterthouphi  and  tmi  a  prior  coiamument. 
Furthermore,  there  will  be  qualiiied  i'ldivid- 
iials  in  phy.-ician  shortage  are:i.s  who  will  no- 
have  heard  of  this  program,  I  am  also  Iropefui 
that  Some  of  our  medical  schools,  pnrticu- 
larly  Slate  medical  schools,  which  I  believe 
ha  R  n  speci.'l  obligation  to  help  solve  mal- 
distribution problems  in  their  State,  mlitht 
make  avallaole  or  reserve  slots  for  qualtned 
students  under  this  program  If  the  regula- 
tions are  not  forthcoming  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  tiiink  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
callou.  and  Welfare  should  luidersiand  that 
I  am  co'isidering  offering  an  ai.itndment  to 
require  HEW  to  promulgale  rei.ulations  30 
day=  after  any  legislation  is  signed  into  law. 
Also  If  the  funds  are  allowed  to  lapse,  I  will 
consider  an  amendment  to  delete  *2  million 
from  the  Office  of  the  Secretarv  when  the 
regiUar  HEW  approprini  ions  biil  is  beloie 
the  Senate. 

Finally.  I  want  the  Secretary  to  understand 
■hat  I  am  aware  of  the  recent  court  decision 
involving  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
its  refusal  to  spc-id  the  authorised  s?o  mll- 
lioif  appropriatpd  for  the  vomen.  intants. 
and  children  supplement  ,1  ieeduis,-  pro- 
gram— WIC.  Like  my  prot;raiiv  WIC  hi.d  been 
funded  2  years  in  a  row.  but  the  tunds  were 
not  oiiligatod  because  regulations  were  not 
Issued  and  the  fund.s  for  1  fiscal  year  were 
permitted  to  lapse.  In  this  case,  the  court 
ruled  that  because  the  Department  ii^d  failed 
to  is.iue  the  legulations,  in  compliance  with 
the  will  of  the  Congress,  the-  Depaiimont  hud 
to  spend  both  the  appropriated  funds  that 
were  allowed  to  lapse  and  the  luiuls  for  the 
current  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  urge  th:it  the 
Secretary  comply  with  the  intent  ot  the 
Congress  and  promulgate  the  regulations 
immediately.  I  would  recommend,  however, 
that  only  S2  million,  available  under  the 
liscal  year  l'J7-l  appropriations  bill,  be  obli- 
gated this  year  and  that  the  $2  million 
provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  supplemental, 
be  available  for  the  class  enleritm  in  the  fall 
ct  1073, 

Tm,  SF.cnFTARY  or 
V.r  \i  TH,   Education,   and  W^l.F,^R^, 

\Vaf!hington,  May  28.  ]9T4 
Hon.   J.  CUi:NN  Bf.ali,.  Jr. 
VS.  Senate,  Wa-tliington.  D.C. 

De:\r  Senator  Bkai.l:  Thank  you  for  your 
leter-  of  April  19  and  Mfv  1  about  the  Phy- 


sician Shortage  Areas  Scholarship  Program  I 
have  reviewed  the  copy  of  your  House  Floor 
Statement,  enclos^-d  with  >our  April  19  let- 
ter, und  I  understa'id  some  ot  the  co.vceriis 
you  express  regarding  the  deli'  s  in  imple- 
menung  this  Program. 

I  am  plea-sed  to  repoi  t  to  yoti  that  our  cur- 
rent actions  wiiiiui  tli-.  Department  are  di- 
rected toward  implementai'on  of  this  Pro- 
t:rani  prior  to  Jcne  30. 

r.Glue-  of  rropo.sed  U;:lemaking  for  the 
Physician  St-ortage  Are.is  Scholar.-.hlp  Pro- 
gram wns  published  in  llie  Fed'^ral  ncuister 
on  Mav  13.  tncKv.cd  for  your  iniormation  1., 
a  copy  of  that  .Votice.  Vou  will  note  that  the 
public  has  until  May  28  to  submit  wriue.i 
comments  before  the  regulations  wi:l  b.come 
nnr.l. 

Other  ncces.s.-ii-y  m.iterlUs  for  implementa- 
tion of  a  new  program,  such  as  a  pr.igram 
announcement,  application  forms,  und  In- 
structlon.i.  have  also  been  prepared,  "lhese 
are  in  the  clearance  channels  and  are  being 
exoedited. 

The  funding  procedure  suggested  in  your 
House  Floor  Statement  will  be  followed."  i.e.. 
tis,-.>l  year  1973  funds  wliich  have  no  carry- 
over pro\islon  will  be  awarded  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  h:;ca'.  year  1973  funds 
which  do  have  ii  carry-over  provision  will  he 
a.ailable  for  the  student  ela.is  entorino  in 
th«  full  of  1075.  " 

I  hope  this  as,ures  you  that  v.e  have  evirv 
intenliou  of  making  stud'.^nt  uwaid^  piior  to 
June  30.  1974. 
SInccrelv. 

CAsrwR   v.".   WtiNBf;RGtn. 

Secretary. 

Ml'.  BEAT.L.  Mr.  Presiclpnt.  I  hope  the 
S^nn^e  will  look  fiivoi-ably  upon  the  adop- 
t; m  of  the  r.inendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  will  accept  this 
.  Tiivndment.  We  ate  operating  under  a 
I-  'titinuing  re.solution.  and  this  extends 
the  flinching  until  June  of  thi.s  year.  It 
!  :nes  only  the  question  of  how  "we  will 
c:ai;.idcr  this  in  the  context  of  our  total 
ininpo.ver  etrorts  after  that  period  of 
tiino. 

It  does  .seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  ap- 
!  lopriate.  and  we  will  be  coming  back 
V.  ith  a  total  manpower  program  in  which 
both  the  committee  and  the  Senate  will 
have  an  Opportunity  to  consider  it.  But 
this  doe-s  .seem  to  me  to  make  sense.  We 
are  i  ontinuing  the  authorization  through 
tills  year,  and  I  am  glad  to  accept  it.^ 

^^l■.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
cotnm  'iid  the  Sen, i tor  from  Maryland  for 
this  a.nendtvient.  and  stiongly  urge  its 
adoi;!ion.  I  am  glad  to  ,';ee  hi,s  help  in  this 
bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  all  time 
yielded  back'?  The  que.stion  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Beall. 
iPiiltins;  th^'  question." 

Mr.  Be.ml  .s  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AT.IfNDMf  N'T    NO      J  3.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
wiU  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow.-; 

The  Senator  front  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bm- 
MON)  proposes  an  amendment  No.  3L;;1. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

I'RJ-SEHVATION    OF    FRtfcDOM   OF   CHOICE 

Skc.  268.  Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  uepartmeiu  or  agency  of  the 
United  .States,  or  oriicer  or  emplovee  ot  arv 
State,  political  subdivision  or  entity  which 
administers  a  program  uhich  is  in  whole  or 
in  part  federally  a^-si^'ed,  or  being   i  pei..oii 
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who-e  services  are  reimbursed  itnder  such  a 
prcgram.  and  who  intimidates  or  coerces  any 
person  who  is  receiving  or  has  requested 
benefits  or  services  under  such  program  to 
ur.dcrgo  an  abortion  or  a  sterilization  pro- 
cedure as  a  condition  of  receiving  such  bene- 
tits  or  services  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  mure  tiian  one 
year,  or   both. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  w  ere  ordered. 
Mr.    BELLMON.    Mr.    President,    ihis 
amendment  would   make   it   a   Federal 
crime  for  any  person  who  is  involved 
either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  welfare  program  which 
is  in  whole  or  in  part  federally  funded 
to  coerce  an  individual  who  is  receiving 
or  has  appled  for  benefits  and  services 
under  such  welfare  program  to  undergo 
an  abortion  or  a  sterilization  procedure 
as  a  condition  for  receiving  benefits  for 
which  the  person  is  rightfully  entitled. 
This  amendment  is  not  complicated.  It 
will  preserve  the  freedom  of  choice  re- 
garding   abortion    or    sterilization    for 
those  individuals  who  are  rightfully  en- 
titled  to   the   various   welfare   benefits 
which  are  made  available  through  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  great  danger,  as 
experience  shows,  that  welfare  recipients 
who  are  often  ill  prepared  to  defend 
their  personal  rights  will  be  persuaded 
against  their  will  to  undergo  abortion  or 
sterilization  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing their  welfare  payments.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  no  person  regard- 
less of  his  educational,  social,  or  eco- 
nomic background  be  forced  against  his 
or  lier  will  into  having  an  abortion  or 
sterilization  performed. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  unduly  delay 
the  Senate  by  documenting  the  instances 
where  coercion  has  occurred  in  the  area 
of  sterilization.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
now  notorious  "sterilization  cases  '  where 
uninformed  individuals,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama, 
were  coerced  in  1973  into  consenting  to 
sterilizations.  Extensive  hearings  were 
conducted  at  that  time  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  legislation  enacted  pursuant  to  these 
hearings  establishing  a  Commission  to 
examine  this  matter  further. 

In  March  1974,  a  Federal  court  or- 
dered the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  stiffen  its  then  new- 
ly promulgated  sterilization  regulations 
to  prevent  coercion  of  welfare  recipients. 
As  a  result  of  this  court  decision,  reg- 
ulations have  been  promulated  to  regu- 
late this  practice.  However,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding there  has  been  much  diffi- 
culty in  their  implementation.  Therefore, 
closer  regulation  Is  needed  particularly 
when  an  abortion  is  involved.  That  is  the 
ob.iective  of  this  amendment. 

Mr,  President,  in  my  judgment  it  makes 
good  sense  to  enact  legislation  now  mak- 
ing it  a  Federal  crime  for  any  govern- 
mental reimbursed  person  to  threaten 
or  coerce  a  welfare  recipient  into  having 
either  a  sterilization  procedure  or  an 
abortion  performed  as  a  condition  to  re- 


ceiving further  welfare  benefits.  The 
Congress  has  determined  to  allow  use  of 
Federal  funds  in  this  manner,  and  we 
must  also  guarantee  all  our  citizens  that 
the  right  of  free  choice  is  not  abridged. 
Mr.  President,  I  fully  realize  the  abor- 
tion issue  is  a  complex,  controversial,  and 
highly  emotional  issue.  Resolution  of  this 
dispute  involves  consideration  of  consti- 
tutional, social,  and  moral  questions. 
However,  regardless  of  one's  position  on 
abortion,  it  is  absolutely  impei'ative  that 
prohibitions  be  established  by  Federal  law 
to  insure  that  no  individual  is  coerced 
into  exercising  something  other  than  a 
free  and  independent  decision  on  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, it  is  to  assure  the  complete  free 
choice,  primarily  of  poor  people  that 
will  fall  under  medicaid,  in  making  a 
decision  about  the  issue  of  abortion. 

We  have  heard  instances  where  poor 
people  have  been  coerced  into  having 
abortions  and,  quite  clearly,  I  think  this 
is  really  outrageous. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment 
would  insure  that  there  would  be  no 
such  coercion  and  guarantee  that,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  en- 
tirely appropriate  amendment. 

The  wording  and  the  language  is  clear. 
It  is  precise.  It  really  goes  to  the  issue 
of  restriction  of  coercion,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  very  important  and  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  legislation. 

So  I  am  glad  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  believe  that  the 
arguments  he  makes  are  very  closely 
in  association  with  my  own  feelings  in 
the  matter  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
his  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Is  all  time  yielded  back? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislati\e  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona   (Mr.  Gold- 


water  <,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
<  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  ) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tafti  ,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90, 
riay,s  0.  as  follows: 

IRcIIcall   Vote  No.   r?.\   Leg  | 


YEAS— 00 

Abouic-k 

Glenn 

Moss 

Allen 

Gravel 

Muskie 

Bartleit 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Bavh 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Beall 

Hart.  Garv  W, 

Pack  wood 

Bellmon 

Hart.  Philip  A, 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Biden 

Haskell 

Pell 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Froxinire 

Buckley 

Helms 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Hollinijs 

Ribicoff 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Roth 

Bvrd. 

Huddleston 

Schweiker 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.     Humphrey 

Scott. 

Byrd,  Robe 

t  C.  Jackson 

William  L 

Case 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Clark 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Long 

Stone 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dole 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Domenici 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Tower 

Eastland 

McGee 

Tunnev 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Weicker 

Fonft 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Ford 

Mondale 

■Voung 

Gntn 

Montoya 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING 

•9 

Baker 

Inouye 

Morgan 

C.uinon 

Magnuson 

Scott.  HuRh 

Gojdwater 

Metcalf 

Tafi 

So  Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  'No. 
333  >  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  .sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
.second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  .this  rollcall  vote  be  1;  mi  ted  to  10 
minutes.  This  has  been  cleared  with  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  Scnatoi-  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
no  doubt  has  great  merit.  According  to 
the  figures  on  page  11,  it  will  cost  $654 
million  for  the  3-year  period.  The  little 
booklet  entitled  "The  Budget  in  Brief" 
shows  that  in  1966,  the  Federal  outlays 
for  health  programs  was  $3  billion,  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  they  will  be  almost 
S30  billion. 

It  is  hard  to  take  away  money  for  pro- 
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srani>  already  in  bcinix.  What  we  can  do 
is  to  stop  adding  to  the  programs.  I 
thini:  ve  miist,  d.)  th;it,  and  I  shall  vote 

'j.'iO. 

Mr.  B\YH.  Mr.  Pre.^idsnt.  I  rt>2  today 
to  exijr£.s.s  my  luU  siippjrt  of  S.  66.  the 
Nurse  Traunn;  and  nvalth  Revenue 
baj.rmg  ai.d  Hcr.l  a  bcrviccs  Ace  of  197  >. 
Tms  is  one  o*  liie  most  i.nportfuit  and 
ceilainly  one  o*  tae  large.-;t  pk-ces  of 
hc.uln  losl-ilaiion  vvnic.i  will  come  be- 
fore us  tnis  yeui'. 

Tnere  are  nia.iy  parUs  to  S.  66.  Mr. 
Fie.'^ideut.  and  i  woiud  like  to  beyui  by 
adaie.>sin,'  a  :ccU  )n  of  u\ai  ijili  which 
IS  not  Wiucl.,'  Known.  Lut  is  very  impor- 
tant to  ai>out  100.0l»j  American.-;  w:io  are 
aflccted  by  .^m.amjtons  di.'^easc.  About 
a  year  ago,  S>.n^tor  jji._k  Li.ack  and  I 
mlioduced  Ixie  National  huntuiiiLOu's 
Disca.^e  ContiOl  Act.  Tnat  bill  was  added 
as  an  amenament  to  tne  iieaUh  Reve- 
nue Snarmg  an.i  llealtii  Ser\ice.-.  Act. 
and  passed  oy  ihc  StuaLC  last  fall.  Its 
provisions  were  m'id;fied  m  cnntcrence. 
but  a  piograni  to  deal  with  tr.e  problem.^ 
of  Huntington  s  cii.-ta.^e  was  retained  in 
the  bill  and  sub.^cciiiently  enr.cted  by  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately,  those  provisions 
died  with  tiie  i)oc;cct  veto  of  tiie  act. 

I  was  very  iL-a.sed  that  the  sections 
dcalm  ;  wilii  Huniington's  di?^ease  were 
retained  vv,ien  C.  GC  was  reintroduced  in 
January.  I  am  v, :  v  hopeiul  that  on  this 
occp^i'ju  we  will  hive  the  opportunity  to 
override  a  veto  should  it  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President.  Huntington's  di.^ease, 
often  caled  iiUntin'^ton's  chorea,  is  one 
of  i\\e  most  dreadful  di.^eases  facing 
mankind.  Inherited  lio;n  a  parent,  it 
sM'.kes  mem'.  e:s  of  Loth  ."^cxes  as  they 
reach  aqe  30  or  40.  It  i.s  a  iiro^rcssivc 
disease.  l?adi  i  t  ever  a  15-year  period, 
to  the  dc'jencrati  >n  of  t!ie  ner;ous  sys- 
te:n  and  eventual  death.  Because  its 
symptoms  fir^i  atipear  when  the  victims 
are  past  child-bearinc;  r^'^e.  tho-e  suffer- 
in'.;  from  Huntin>.;toas  disease  must  bear 
the  added  agonv  of  knowing  that  Uiey 
may  have  m^^scd  the  debilitating  £pne 
on  to  then-  children 

Tlie  Hun'iic  'ni'^  di.^ease  section  of 
S.  65  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  teni'^orarv  Commission  f')r  the  Control 
of  HiniintTtrn's  Di  eise.  The  Commis- 
sion is  char'jed  with  the  foliiwimr  duties: 

First.  Study  the  curient  state  of  medi- 
cal mana^;eme"t  of  Ihmtington's  disease. 

Second.  Make  recommendations  for 
the  proiier  roles  of  the  Federal.  State, 
and  pnvute  aKenci\s  in  the  prevenjion 
and  research  of  Huntington's  di.sease 
and  111  the  treatment  of  persons  stricken 
by  the  disease. 

Thud.  Develop  a  comprehensive  na- 
tioiuU  plan  for  the  control  of  Hunting- 
ton's disease. 

Fourth.  Report  to  the  President  and 
the  Cong! ess  its  recommendation  within 
I  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  act. 

This  IcKislation  Is  the  fiiot  meaningful 
step  by  the  Federal  Government  to  Lomc 
to  grips  with  this  terrible  pioblcm  of 
Kuntnigton's  disease,  and  though  it  is 
only  one  step  in  a  very  long  journey,  I 
know  it  marks  a  milestone  for  the  'hou- 
sands  affected  by  Huntington's  chorea. 
Through  the  work  cf  the  Commission, 
we  will  have  guidelines  on  what  further 
n  'ion  v.e  must  take,  and  how  we  should 


cjnrentrate  our  re^o.-.ice''.  I  am  confi- 
dent. Mr.  Pr.^sident:.  that  if  we  brin^  cur 
great  American  scientific  s'nd  techno- 
logical abilities  to  bear  on  the  Hunting- 
ton's problem,  we  will  e\entuaily  c  mo 
to  t-Tm-;  v.ith  it. 

Tne  Huntin'^ton's  disease  provi  ion=! 
arc  but  a  rmall  !;art  cf  S.  66  Its  otlur 
scr-tions  contain  far  reaching  and  im- 
mensely imfoitiuit  measures  for  cur 
.sy-tem  cf  liealth  cpre.  Amoivr  the  f  >re- 
nicst  of  tiic^e.  rre  th:  rrovisions  extend- 
ing lh'>  comm  .mity  m?ntnl  h-alth  center 
prcgrrm  and  rear  rmin:;  ovr  comrr.  t- 
m?nt  to  provi  "in:;  1  .')00  renter ;  thro.^'h- 
out  the  country.  I  h.ivc  been  veiy  ois- 
hcartjncd  by  the  Foid  ."("mini-traticn's 
continuation  of  the  old  r^ixon  logic,  thr  t 
-since  CMHC's  have  proven  elT?ctive.  tb.e 
I.urpo.:o  of  tb.e  Fecleial  program  has  been 
arcon-iplish~cl  and  suprort  should  be 
withdrawn.  Mr.  President,  Congres , 
never  intended  this  program  to  be  an 
e.v'-crimcnt.  It  hi  always  hecn  th?  intent 
of  Congre.s  that  we  make  the  CMHC 
ser'.iccs  a\ai!aLIe  to  c'.eiy  community  in 
the  rTatnn,  and  v.e  must  hold  to  this 
intention. 

S.  66  also  i  rovide-  for  migrant  health 
centers,  community  health  centers  heme 
h.:alth  services  and  Tamily  [.lanning.  It 
provides  for  an  extension  of  section  311 
'd>  auth'.'rity  to  provide  i  uhlie  health 
.■-e: vices,  and  for  progiams  rc.'aidiiiu 
hemorhillia.  epilei;  y  and  mental  health 
and  i!lno-s  of  the  elderly.  It  cstabhshe"  a 
rroKiam  for  rape  prevention  and  conlioK 
Mr.  President.  I  will  r^\si.-i  tire  temotation 
to  make  a  speech  on  the  great  need  for 
every  one  of  these  ruograms  I  wi'l  say 
only  that  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me 
that  ti.is  administiation  could  cla-.-ify 
tacsc  programs  as  unncedcd.  durlicat:\e. 
or  waste! ul.  It  is  as  ii  the  Pitsident  and 
th?  Ofr.je  of  Management  and  Budget 
sat  down  and  coldly  dccidec'  to  da  away 
with  evtiy  Federal  urogram  related  to 
rcTl  Iranian  r.r-ecls  rf  our  citizens.  Call  it 
what  you  will,  Mr.  President,  misplaced 
priorities,  ignorance,  or  lack  of  compas- 
sion, this  ilan  for  action  is  totally  un- 
acceptable, and  must  be  mished  aside  by 
Congress. 

Fmal'v,  title  I  of  this  l.i'I  would  revi'e 
ar.d  e.Ntend  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 
Enactment  of  this  title  is  crucial. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  Ijng  been 
sensitive  to  the  need  lor  increa:  ing  num- 
bers of  praclicuig  nurses  Our  modern 
commitaient  to  aid  nurse  edu.alion  dates 
back  to  1964.  It  makes  absolutelv  no 
sense  to  terminate  that  commitment  now 
ric;ht  at  the  time  luir-ing  schools  have 
expanded  their  enrollment  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands.  To  do  so  would 
bring  disaster  to  huiuireds  of  educational 
institutions  and  deprive  the  country  of 
badly  needed  health  inofessianal-;. 

Furtlier.  by  enacting  S.  66.  we  will 
e.\tend  jnograms  for  pro.iect  grants,  prac- 
titioM(.r  projects,  and  grants  for  ad- 
vanced nurse  training.  These  programs 
provide  nurses  for  undei.served  areas  and 
for  people  who  desperattly  need  care. 
Tliey  further  provide  funds  to  tiain 
nurses  for  new  and  expanded  responsi- 
bilities as  nurse  practitioners  in  pedi- 
atrics, nurse  midwifery,  family  nursing 
atrd  other  .■  peeialty  areas. 
There  is  no  question,  Mr    President, 


that  Fasiage  of  S.  66  Is  crucial.  I  am 
hairy  to  vole  for  it  today,  and  I  will 
vote  to  override  its  veto  should  that  Le 
n  :':ssarr. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  belore  we 
voe  on  final  passa^'.e  of  this  measure  — 
wh.ich  camianes  the  provi.  ion;  of  H.R. 
17085.  tlis  Nurse  iivinini;  Act  .  i.d  H  ■'. 
14214.  the  Health  Revenue  Sharing  and 
Health  Satvices  Act,  bith  oi  \  iii^i  v.e 
sent  ta  lii^  President  laie  last  .vear — I 
would  like  to  add  my  note  ul  suuport. 

Whil:-  I  can  ccriai.-^lv  appreciate  th? 
coi^ccrns  voiced  by  the  Whif^  House  in  its 
])ast  disapproval  messr.ges  on  these  two 
i.ills.  v.hich  were  vetoed  alter  adjourn- 
ment. I  also  recognise  their  importance 
to  our  nurse  training  ani  community 
mental  health  center  programs.  The  .'^«'.- 
(hori/atiors  for  .such  contained  in  S.  66 
mav  indeed  be  o'.erly  penorous  ngiin  in 
same  instances,  but  over  the  next  3  years 
I  think  we  can  make  that  detemoination 
in  our  own  budget  appropriations  \vy:- 
ess. 

I  fiillv  rrree  with  ihr  administraMon 
view  that  we  need  to  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive look  at  all  our  heal'h  pcr- 
.so'^apl  training  policies.  However,  unt'l 
we  are  able  to  dt.xel^p  a  cohesive  lo'"'g- 
rarao  plan  which  wil!  address  the  real 
pro' 1. Ill  of  geographic  maldistribution 
and  nurse  urderspecialization.  an  ext'^n- 
sion  or  exis'ing  legislation — wPh  som? 
timelv  new  initiatives — is  ceit  i'^'y  ia 
ord»r. 

We  have  some  outstanding  school-,  e' 
nursins;  in  my  State  of  Kansas,  and  I  do 
not  believe  thair  activities  should  be  in- 
terrupted by  our  failure  to  adopt  a  con- 
strue ive  a'-'d  meaninj/ful  alternative  at 
this  time.  On  the  other  hard,  we  do  have 
a  defi'iite  obligation  to  cxamirie  neces- 
sarv  (-haimes  du;-ing  the  period  covered 
by  S.  66.  i, 

Tli'^  same  feehng  of  support  also  ap- 
I)li»\s  to  the  eifht  federallv  a'^si'-tei  com- 
munitv  ment^'l  health  centers  in  K--n-a-~. 
whose  continued  progress  is  almo't  to- 
t~ry  dependent  on  enactment  of  thi<=  le-- 
i-lation.  Thev  are  all  making  ramarkah'" 
advancement  toward  becoming  rr'*'- 
sustnining— while  making  a  substantial 
ccntribution  ta  the  goal  of  reducing  the 
number  of  resident  m.entol  hoi;pital  pa- 
tients—and it  would  be  a  real  mistake  to 
take  away  that  momentum  th'-ough  ir- 
acMon  on  this  interim  propo.sal. 

I  use  that  term  because  of  the  bill's 
design  to  establish  a  bridge  between  the 
services  now  provided  by  such  cent-:rs. 
and  any  future  coverage  under  a  system 
of  r.ational  h'alth  insurance— should 
that  com?  about  by  1978.  Even  .standing 
alone,  however,  it  is  the  basis  for  imple- 
mentation of  a  worthwhile  con  ept  which 
deserves  our  endorsement. 

Aitliou'.:h  the  nurse  tiainin'4  and 
ccm'rthenaive  community  mental 
health  centers  programs  are  th^  major 
ones  addressed  in  S.  66.  there  are  au- 
thori-^ations  for  other  noteworthy  activi- 
ties which  should  be  mentioned.  Among 
tliese  are  faniily  planning  programs:  mi- 
grant health  centers;  home  health  .serv- 
ices; rape  prevention  and  control:  hemo- 
philia diagnosis  and  treatment;  and  spe- 
cial enilepsy  and  Himtington's  disease 
com'.ntssions. 

In  short,   we  are   talking  about  pro- 
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grams  which  can  result  in  an  immeasur- 
able contribution  to  the  health  needs  of 
fill  Americans.  Unfortunately,  they  can- 
not be  carried  out  without  considerable 
cost  at  a  time  when  spending  must  be 
restrained — but  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
use  our  new  budget  review  meciianism 
to  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between 
tlie  two  competing  factors. 

Mr.  President,  given  that  flexibihty. 
I  think  we  have  a  basically  sound  bill 
here  which  merits  our  affirmati\'e  ap- 
proval. I.  therefore,  urge  iny  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  calling  for  its  enactment. 

AMFRIi.AN    HEALTH   CAKE   ASSOCIATION   SUPPuRrS 
NURSING      HOME      LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  acknowledge  the  presence  in 
Washington  this  week  of  over  400  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Health  Care 
Association.  The  AHCA,  formerly  the 
.American  Nursing  Home  Association,  is 
holding  its  Third  Annual  Congressional 
Conference. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Long-Term  Care  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  continu- 
ing the  development  and  release  of  its 
detailed  report  on  nursing  home  care  in 
this  country.  The  report  is  highly  criti- 
cal of  some  nursing  home  practices  and 
conditions,  and  is  even  more  critical  of 
the  failure  of  our  public  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  report  acknowledges  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
making  long-term  health  care  available 
to  those  who  need  it. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  the  nurs- 
ing home  associations  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  providing  industry  lead- 
ership toward  helping  to  estabhsh  the 
comprehensive  national  policy  for  the 
infirm  elderly  which  we  are  all  seeking. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Ameilcan  Health 
Care  Association  is  showing  its  concern 
and  commitment  toward  meeting  tliis 
responsibility  by  being  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  shai-ing  the  views  of  its  Mem- 
bers with  the  Congress.  I  commend  the 
association  for  this  effort,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  AHCA  1975 
legislative  priorities  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An    Open    Letter    to    the    94th    Congres.s 
From   America's   Nursing   Homes 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 
rhe   third    annual    Cougre.ssional    Confer- 
ence of  the  American  Health  Care  A.ssocia- 
tlon  its  being  held  this  week  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  Representatives  of  America's  nurs- 
ing homes  are  gathered  in  Washington  recog- 
nizing  that   we   are   at  a  critical   crossroads 
concerning  our  nation's  .system  of  caring  for 
Us  most  infirm  citizens. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  you  will  be  called 
upon  in  coming  months  to  consider  a  host  of 
complex  allernalives  as  national  health  in- 
surance legislation  Is  debated.  We  as  long- 
term  health  care  professionals  would  like  you 
to  know  of  our  concern  that  a  top  priority 
be  given  to  establishing  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  rational  approach  to  the  delivery 
of  long  term  health  care  services  to  tho.se 
uho  require  them. 

In  the  ab.sence  of  this  comprehensive  sy.s- 
tem.  America's  nursing  homes  have  a&sunied 
almost  by  default  the  responsibility  to  care 
for  the  Infirm  elderly.  With  the  creation  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  our  profession  was 
forced  to  expand  quite  rapidly  to  cope  with 


the  new  demands  for  our  services.  Over  the 
past  decade,  Impressive  gains  have  been  made 
ill  providing  nursing  home  care  to  those  who 
need  it.  Modern  facilities  have  been  built 
across  Ihe  nation,  new  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  been  introduced,  and  innovative 
management  techniques  have  been  applied 
to  the  operation  of  these  facilities.  In  197.3 
The  number  of  nursing  home  beds  in  the 
United  States  exceeded  the  number  «!  f.en- 
eral  and  surgical  hospital  beds  for  the  first 
time. 

Yet  despite  this  great  progre-s,  the  pub- 
lic perccptio!!  of  nursing  homo  care  ia  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  be  unfavor- 
able. Recurring  exposes  by  the  press  and 
Congressional  committees  have  been  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  our  ranks  have  been  in- 
liltrated  by  charlatans  and  profiteers.  Al- 
though there  is  no  compelling  evidence  to 
indicate  that  nursing  home  owners  are  any 
less  virtuous  on  the  whole  than  other  pro- 
fessions— including  politics — the  mere  hint 
of  impropriety  by  a  nursing  home  operator 
is  sufficient  to  foster  an  orgy  of  hand  v.ring- 
ing  and  breast  beating  by  all  .sorts  of  sup- 
posedly   well-meaning    individual.s. 

While  outrage  over  wrongdoing  is  justified. 
mere  outrage  is  not  enough.  Unfortunately, 
some  government  agencies  and  politicians 
have  been  more  adept  at  expressing  outrage 
than  dealing  with  the  offenders.  Consequent- 
ly, the  episodic  "nursing  home  exposes  •  con- 
tinue, and  the  public  is  led  to  believe  that 
little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  toward 
improving  nursing  home  care. 

As  a  growing  profession,  struggling  lor 
true  professional  status,  nursing  home  own- 
ers and  administrators  are  outraged  too.  The 
l;cst  efforts  of  the  vast  majority  of  us  who 
are  decently  motivated  dedicated,  and  com- 
passionate towards  the  people  we  serve  are 
quickly  shadowed  by  a  single  example  of  poor 
care  or  financial  chicanery.  We  are  likewise 
apprehensive  that  a  scapegoating  atmosphere 
with  regard  to  nursing  homes  might  result  in 
hastily  conceived  and  Ill-considered  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress should  be  working  out  long-range  .sys- 
tematic reforms. 

How  has  government  responded  to  iliis 
problem  thus  far?  Unfortunately,  the  federal 
government  has  responded  by  issuing  scores 
of  new  regulations  to  apply  to  all  nursing 
homes,  and  has  unleashed  hordes  of  dubious- 
ly qualified  inspectors  on  the  land  in  search 
of  -paper"  compliance.  Sadly,  the  individual 
needs  of  patients  are  obscured  in  a  moun- 
tain of  paper.  Conscientious  nursing  home 
administrators  and  their  staffs  feel  great 
frustration,  while  the  handful  of  dishonest 
operators  continue  business  as  usual. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Congres.<,  we 
share  a  Joint  responsibility  to  our  elderly 
citizens  to  begin  to  put  in  place  a  nalion.aj 
policy  with  respect  to  long-term  health  care. 
The  elderly  population  is  increasing  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  Modern  medicine  has  given 
our  people  longevity.  But  advanced  age  brings 
on  disabling  chronic  conditions  which  impair 
the  ability  of  many  elderly  persons  to  live  in- 
dependently. As  many  as  a  half -million  per- 
sons need  nursing  home  care  at  the  present 
time  but  cannot  afford  It  unless  they  take  the 
paupers  oath  for  Medicaid.  Five  times  ihi.s 
number  are  homebound,  and  will  eventually 
require  institutional  care  unless  proper  home 
care  and  supportive  services  are  provided  to 
them. 

Just  as  our  nation  faces  a  long  range  en- 
ergy crisis,  we  may  well  be  facing  a  long 
range  "elderly  crisis."  Each  of  these  crises 
requires  new  methods  of  financing  as  well 
as  alternative  resources  and  new  uses  of 
existing  resurces.  In  each  case,  government 
has  a  broad  responsibility  to  work  in  part- 
nership with  the  private  sector  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency. 

America's  nursing  home  professionals 
want  to  become  advocates  for  the  infirm 
elderly   and   the   chronically   ill   of   all   ages. 


Vv'e  V.  ant  to  use  our  expertLse  and  resources 
to  create  an  assurance  of  quality  health  care 
and  per.sonal  dignity  for  the  people  we  servo 
We  cannot  do  this  job  alone,  however.  Tie 
Congres.s  ina.st  be  walling  to  make  the  coni- 
initinent.  or  lands  and  initiate  the  reforms 
ncce.'-sary  to  create  a  system  of  health  cure 
\iiT  the  tOdCi-ly  tlrat  will  serve  us  well  lur 
many  deludes  to  come. 

Tiip  nrolio  of  the  American  Hculili  Caie 
.-■  >soi.iation  is— "You  Care.  We  Care."  We  cajl 
<i  1  V.\e  Cuugress  to  j_in  \\alh  us  in  inakin,; 
' !  IS  pteUfeC  a  reality. 

A  number  of  specific  Icgisliitive  p;ioriti>^s 
:;rc  outlined  in  tire  following  pages.  We  urge 
\onr  care; til  consideration  of  these  sug(:ps- 
tions  and  invite  you  to  cr.ntact  our  membtr- 
..liip  in  your  state  aird  district  and  our  na- 
tional siatr  in  Washington  if  v,e  cim  a.ssist 
;  on  in  any  way. 

.Sincerely, 

Wiley  M.  CRirrEDEN.  Jr.. 
Pi^'--ii!cnt  on  behalf  of  Ulc  8.000  tiifinbrr 

icrilitirfi  of  the  American  Heclih  Care 

A.ssoriation. 

Iii75  'VHCA  Legislativb  Priorities 

IMPROVED  long-term  CARE  BENEFITS 

We  urge  Congress  to  adopt  compreuhens;\e 
long-term  health  care  benefits  as  part  of  ,iny 
N.'.lional  Health  Insurance  program  whicli  is 
enacted,  or  through  expansion  of  the  preseu' 
Medicare  program.  These  benefits  should 
lachide  nursing  home  care,  home  health  c.iie 
and  homemaker  home  health  aide  services, 
mental  health  and  retardation  care,  and  i:i- 
stitntional  day  care  services  for  the  eldeijy 
long-term  health  care  necessarily  costs  nure 
than  mast  elderly  persons  can  afford  on  their 
own.  Private  insurance  and  Medicare  do  not 
provide  this  coverage  for  long  periods.  Medic- 
aid's eligibility  requirements  force  'he 
elderly  to  relinquish  the  resources  they  would 
require  to  regain  independent  living.  A  com- 
jjiehensive  national  program  is  needed  to  in- 
sure tliat  elderly  and  chronically  ill  person.s 
have  access  to  long-term  health  care  service.^ 
which  best  suit  their  individual  circum- 
stances at  a  cost  to  them  whicli  they  cm 
a  fiord. 

We  urge  Congre.ss  to  phase  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  National  Health  Insurance,  in- 
cluding expanded  long-term  care  coverage 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  .so  that  fiscal 
and  administrative  transitions  can  be  made 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  National  Health  I:i- 
surance  must  not  become  a  broken  promi-" 
because  of  breakdowns  in  financing  or  ad- 
ministration. The  first  step  should  be  an 
expansion  of  Medicare  and  the  gradual  phase- 
out  of  Medicaid  long-term  care  programs.  At 
the  .same  time,  however,  a  number  of  broad 
scale  demonstration  projects  should  be  un- 
dertaken to  assess  the  feasibility  of  a  con- 
solidated systematic  approach  to  the  deliverv 
of  health  and  health-related  services  to  tlit- 
elderly,  chronically  ill,  and  disabled.  Sen 
Hubert  Humphrey's  proposal  IS.  343).  tlie 
Community  Chronicare  Center  Demonstra- 
tion Act,  is  designed  to  meet  this  require- 
ment, and  should  be  enacted  by  the  Congre-- 
Participation  by  providers  of  long-term 
care  should  be  extended  to  all  who  meet  a 
uniform  public  system  of  standards.  No  arti- 
ficial barriers  should  be  erected  against  am 
group  of  providers.  The  only  test  should  be 
the  ability  of  the  provider  to  extend  higii 
quality  care  at  costs  which  are  reasonable 
Federal  or  state  laws  which  prohibit  nursing 
homes  from  providing  home  health,  day  care, 
outpatient  services  and  other  "alternatives  to 
institutionalization"  should  be  overridden. 

Present  inefficient  systems  of  payment  to 
providers  for  services  rendered  should  be  re- 
placed with  alternative  prospective  paynieiu 
methods  which  are  designed  to  foster  quality 
cue  and  encourage  sound  management  prac- 
tices. These  methods  should  be  based  on  pre- 
determined budgets  which  anticipate  tlie 
facility's  total  cost  of  operations,  including 
a  rate  of  return  which  is  reasonable  in  rela- 
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tic  A  to  other  Investments  of  comprtrable 
riak. 

We  urge  Congress  to  enact  appropriate  leg- 
IslivUoii  to  lncrej.iie  the  avall.ibilUy  of  uur.s- 
iiig  home  care  for  veteraia  through  the  Vet- 
eri;io  Adnui.istratiou  Conimur.ity  Nursing 
HOiHe  rri/gr.iui.  Four  specific  measures  are 
net- clecl : 

la)  A  provision  allotting  direct  admission 
of  any  veter.,n  to  a  coulract  niirsir.g  home  in 
h:s  community.  Preseiit  law  limits  direct 
admission  to  veterans  with  scrvice-conr.ecled 
dicabilitles. 

Ih)  E.x^en.slnn  of  present  slx-mnuth  limit 
on  ve^e^ans  imrsin^»  home  care. 

ic)  Exemp'ir,n  of  contract  ntir.'-iiig  li-in-.i" 
cpre  from  wage  and  fr.nge  benefit  recjiiirf- 
inents  of  the  Service  Conir;ict  Act  oi   l'.»65 

(d»  An  increase  in  the  payment  ceilini; 
on  luiroaig  home  care  ri;r  veteran-i.  Pavment 
la  currently  Iimittd  tj  :L'j  per  clriy  or  iivs  ,ii 
tiiost  instauaes. 

tNt^.RCLMENr  Oi   NLP.oIN'C  H:>1IL  ST.VMJAr.D.S 

We  iirv-e  the  Couirres.3  to  take  action  to 
liiijir.ne  our  present  system  of  nursing  home 
elandards  eniorcemeut.  Much  ha.'^  been  said 
about  ■  oubol,iiia.i,ra  ■  mirsmg  homes.  Luile 
atten'ii^u  has  been  given  I.)  the  confusinu 
maze  of  regulations,  overlappina;  aiUhori'y 
at  various  level.s  of  sjoveinment.  or  the  cost 
impllcaliona  which  affect  the  wiliingness  oi 
responsihie  ai;en;ie3  to  provide  the  funding 
necesiitry  to  enable  luir.-iiig  iiomei  to  comply 
wilh  .si-ai.dards. 

Euiorcement  of  st  ai'ds  has  become  a 
perpetual  political  fuo.  j.\ll.  and  the  result 
ha*  been  tliat  rcopou^ible  af;eucifi.  have  al- 
ternau-Ll  between  l.ix  and  punitive  enforce- 
ment. Ti'.e  ultiniale  v. dim  is  the  patient.  .\ 
streamlined  and  predictable  .s\slem  mu^t  be 
unplcmentecl  which  i.s  timely,  elficient.  and 
realLstii;  m  lU  treatme::t  of  nursin.;  homes. 
For  these  reasons  we  urge  Uiat  the  UJlottUii; 
ac'loiis  be  taken : 

ia(  titate  and  lederal  .n^i«;cllon  o;  niiroiut; 
homes  should  be  c  'Ujolidated  and  iinUied  a.- 
ConKre.'^.s  mandated  !u  P.  L  irj-tiOa. 

(I))  Nursing  home  surveyors  who  are  com- 
pei-..sateU  by  t!ie  fecit-ral  t;!jvcrnnienl  mu:.( 
be  required  to  have  adequate  training  and 
po-s-seso  the  p.-.)fe-:s!onil  qualification.^  neces- 
sary til  er:able  them  to  carry  oxit  their  tasks 
HEW  should  be  required  to  Is.'^ue  re^;ulatlon.-. 
specuvn  t  minimum  pr.)fes.«;ljnal  quall^f:,l- 
tions  for  n  ;r3ln^  h^.i.e  surveyors. 

(c|  An  e;oT>o;n;."  :.iipac;  sta'emen'  should 
accompany  all  ne*  federal  re.;ila:  ions  for 
luirsuij  home^  We  can  not  tolerate  a  situa- 
tion wherp  government  Is  not  willing  to  pro- 
vide fundui  ,•  t  )  meet  the  c  ists  of  ccmpliance 
with  re^ula'l.ins 

(dl  Provider.^  must  be  >'.;veii  the  opp.ortun- 
Ity  for  fair  hearinsjs  when  accused  of  non- 
compllince  w;*h  .st.ndHrd.'*  In  t.he  Medicaid 
prutjrams  However,  such  an  admini-.tralive 
procedure  must  be  tinielv.  and  should  not 
allow  determinations  of  the  certiacation  sta- 
tus of  nursing  honie^  tj  remain  unres-lved 
for  long  period=i  of  time  Chronic  offenders 
should  be  cloyed  down,  btit  facilities  with 
correctable  deficiencies  s.hauld  be  assisted  to 
comply  with  standards.  Legislation  is  need- 
ed to  establish  cIoir  direction  for  provider 
appeals-  ri*;'  t^ 

(e)  In  order  to  fartlitate  resolution  of 
patient  complaints  and  problems  with  the 
programs,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  provide 
fui.ds  to  the  states  under  the  Older  .Ameri- 
cans Act  for  the  establtPhnicnt  of  nursing 
home  ombud.=man  units  in  state  and  local 
commissions  on  agui:;. 

MANP;iWfK     TiiAl.M.NC 

The  (inalitv  of  health  care  available  to 
infirm  elderlv  and  chronical'v  111  f»ers'ins  is 
ultimately  dere:x!pnt  tipon  the  availability 
of  well-trained  i-dlviduals  to  care  for  them 
For  a  variety  of  reas  n.s.  loiig-'.erm  health 
c>\re  hH9  ftlwnys  sutTered  from  Insufliclent 
heaUh     manpower    resources.    The    Senate 


-Special    Committee    on    Aging   has    Isolated 
several  factors  behind  this  problem. 

la)  Medical  and  nursing  srhools  have  not 
adequately  emphasized  training  for  the 
specialized  care  of  the  elderly. 

(b)  In  r.urslug  homes,  profesiional  nur.ses 
are  required  to  spend  much  of  their  time  on 
admiuUtiative  and  supervUsory  duties  in 
order  to  cope  with  ever  m.)rc  complex  gov- 
ernmei't  regulations.  As  a  result,  care  of  in- 
dividual  patients  falls  on  the  slioiilriers  t.f 
aides  Willi  are  inadequately  trained. 

(C)  The  pio\ision  of  Ileal Ih  care  lo  the 
infirm  elderly  is  not  generally  considered 
rewarding  in  either  a  professkuuil  or  finan- 
cial sense  by  phy.-iciuns.  Hence.  iKstitution- 
alUcd  or  hoiuebound  per.soi.s  do  not  receive 
adeciuaie  medic.al  attention. 

(d)  Nurses  and  other  health  prcfcs-sionals 
ur.dcrslaudabl>  prefer  to  woi;;  in  lio.spitals 
vsiie're  wages  are  higher  and  pre.ssu;-ei  are 
lower  than  in  nursing  liomes. 

A  much  greater  eilort  is  r.cedtd  In  order 
to  iutrease  the  numbers  as  well  as  the  stiitut 
and  proIe£;sionalism  of  long-term  liealth  care 
woiker;^.  Providers  must  work  in  partnership 
with  government,  educators,  and  the  estab- 
lished healtli  profer-siciis  to  achieve  tliLs 
objective.  CoiigreES  lias  before  it  Icgl.slation 
which  would  provide  greater  funding  for  tl;e 
traiiuiitj.  and  re-training  of  phjslcians. 
nur.scs.  and  par.i-n^edlcal  personnel  to  en- 
able them  to  deal  uu.ie  etfectively  with  the 
liealth  and  medical  i  eeds  of  elderly  and 
ehronlcallv  ill  per.sons.  We  ask  the  imniedlale 
attention  t.r  the  Congress  to  thl,  lucent 
priority. 

MUTlVi.    1  Hf  '.  irAI.  IIEAI.I    I  NFiOS  (F  o'R 
KMIOS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre-icUiit,  I  iitn 
pleased  to  speak  in  su!>port  ot  S.  66.  the 
NuK-^'-s  Tfaiiiins  and  HeaUh  Hevcnue 
Shaiiiig  und  Health  Services  Act  of  1975. 

It  i.s  indeed  reiirelt.tl.le  l!uit  similar 
legislation  was  pocket  vetoed  bv  the  Pres- 
ident hut  year  after  lengthy  and  careful 
deliberntion  by  the  93d  Congress.  I  am 
hopeful  that  ironipt  enactment  of  thi.s 
le^Lslation  can  be  achieved  .-^o  tliat  our 
Ni'Mon's  ii-^ecls  in  the  area  of  nurse 
traininc:  and  health  .services  can  vontiiiue 
to  be  tnet. 

In  addition  to  the  provisioas  of  thi.s  bill 
v.hih  extend  thr.e  ma  dr  exi.snn^  health 
serice  auihoiitie^ — the  migrant  hcaU;i 
centers  program,  the  ccinmunity  health 
center.s  pro. -ram.  and  tiie  community 
mental  liealth  centers  program— tliis  bill 
provides  much  needed  suppoit  to  our 
nursiim  profession.  Our  nurse.s  provide 
a  uiuque  and  valuible  senije  hi  the 
healtii  dehvery  .system  of  our  Nation  and 
our  rolicie?:  need  to  reflect  this. 

Thi.T  bin  i-;  direct  d  to.vard  tluit  end. 
Not  only  is  a  .special  emphasis  placed  on 
luiidm;:  oi  ihe  diffeieiU  types  of  nur.sint: 
sciiools.  but  thi.-  Icgl.slation  encourages 
tise  tiaining  of  nurse  practitioners  in 
several  fleld.s  incluctinr:  geriatric?. 

One  additional  point  I  would  like  to 
make  Ls  related  to  the  continuation  of 
the  contracts  imder  the  special  prelects 
atithoritv  in  this  bill. 

The  full  u.se  of  educational  talent  in 
the  nur  inf;  i  rofession  and  the  re*,  rtiit- 
inent  and  retention  of  pros.oective  .stu- 
dents who  are  disadvantn.ned  due  „o  so- 
cioeconomic factors,  are  especially  im- 
portant a-sp.ct.s  of  the  .-pecial  project 
grant  program.  The  Division  of  Nursing 
of  the  Health  Resources  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  conduf  ted  this  success- 
ftiJ  program  for  several  ycnt<!  now   Ex- 


perienced nur.ses  and  educa.ion  special- 
ists there  have  provided  expert  consulfa 
tion  which  can  be  very  beneficial  if  th? 
effective  recruitment  and  full  uss  of  th? 
talent  of  di.sndvanta,a;ed  students  i:-  to  be 
continued.  Tlie  National  Student  Nurses' 
A.=-.soci:i.tiu::.  wliich  has  a  tiatinnwidr  ;iro- 
?:ram  to  work  with  di.sadvantived 
stutleiUs  i.  also  funded  under  the  hhivr:' 
Trainin;!  Act. 

Mr.  FiTsiden!.  S.  'iO  mrc t ;  many  of  t.ho 
pr-.s-ii."  h.-alth  needs  our  Nation  fr.-n 
todaj'.  I  strongly  support  tliis  much 
nccrl-Ti  le  'islation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
plea.sed  that  the  Committoe  on  Labor 
rnd  Public  VVelfaro  has  reaffirin'-d  the 
Senate's  support  for  a  Commission  on 
th-?  M£-?ital  Healiii  of  the  Elderly. 

The  connniftee  has  included  in  S  66  n 
provision  based  on  legislation  I  fir.st  in- 
troduce.! in  1971  to  e-tablish  a  commis- 
sion t3  formulate  Federal  pclicy  toward 
thL'  inuintenance  and  improvement  uf 
th"  mental  health  of  older  Americans. 

Our  public  pohcv  to-.^ard  the  psycho- 
lo^!ica!  i.Tds  of  our  elderly  is  confuse-l 
and  contradictoiy.  Too  many  ated  peo- 
ple ai-e  "warehoused"  in  institutions, 
with  their  I'hysical  needs  nut  but  their 
human  needs  ii^nored. 

Many  01"  the.--e  jjeople  c:nild  return  to 
their  homes  and  conimunilics  if  proper 
services  were  available. 

Mi^'iy  otheis  are  abl"  to  remain  in. 
th?ir  hom?s.  but  tlieir  needs  are  unm^t 
beraii-e  ccmimmity  facilities  are  una- 
vailable or  inadequate. 

The  lack  of  Federal  iv.)!icy  to  deal  v.itli 
thosf  personal  tragedies  is  inexcusab'e. 
And  at  a  time  when  geriatric  patiei'ts 
occupv  almost  20  percei-t  of  the  beds  i-i 
the  Nat  ion '.s  mental  hospitals  ard  wh?'i 
15  to  2.5  percent  of  the  elderlv  livintr  m 
their  o\«n  h^mes  have  some  demee  cf 
men>al  impairment,  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nated policy  lessens  the  impact  of  the 
resources  the  Nation  now  commits  to  the 
mental  health  problems  of  the  ased. 

Mr.  Pre-ident.  S.  66  aho  re  ponds  to  a 
reht-d  deficiency  in  Federal  services  f) 
the  elderly  and  infirm,  by  providi'^'^ 
stai  tup  funds  for  additional  home  health 
agencie.s.  jjarticularly  in  rural  areas.  Th.e 
legislation  provides  $13  million  for 
startup  and  expansion  of  home  h'^aUh 
atrencv  services,  and  $.3  million  for  train- 
ing; of  home  health  professionals  and 
paranrofes.^ionals. 

This  provision  carries  out  the  i-tent  ef 
legislation  I  introduced  alon;;  v.iih  Sen- 
ator CHrh>n.  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  At;ini,',  in  the  last 
Con;4rcss. 

In  my  heme  State  of  Mame  it  is  not 
unusual  for  pecple  to  live  20,  30,  or  even 
50  miles  from  the  neare:t  physician.  For 
many  rural  comntunitics.  a  local  home 
health  agency  would  not  be  an  addition.!] 
medical  service,  but  the  only  medical 
.service  in  tlie  area. 

I  am  delighted  to  .see  that  the  commit- 
tee  has  retained   this   provision,   and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  pive  it  full  support. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yitld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on   the  engrossment  and   third 
reading  of  the  bill. 
Til'?  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngro.'^-ed 
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for  a  tliird  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  RL^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  when  this 
bill  is  disposed  of,  we  will  continue  with 
the  consideration  of  the  Standby  En- 
ergy Authorities  Act,  S.  62.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  will  be  at  least 
three  votes,  so  I  suggest  tliat  Members 
stay  fairly  close  to  the  Chamber,  to  be 
prepared  for  such  an  eventuality. 

('RI5ER    lO    CONSIDER    STANDBY    ENERGY 
AUTHORITIES   ACT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  turanlmous  consent 
tiiat  when  the  pending  measure  is  dis- 
posed of,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business,  the 
Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is,  Shall  It  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  having 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  Uie  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caic- 
NON) .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  In- 
ouYE),  tlie  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Macnuson^  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  <Mr.  Morgan)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
noting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  i  Mr.  Caknok)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <  Mr. 
Taft  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
rnd  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  ScoTTi  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft»  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  14.  as  follows: 

IRollcaU  Vote  No.  1:^2  Leg.] 

TE.1S— 77 


Baker 

Cannon 

Inouye 


NOT  VOTING— 8 

Magnuson  Scott,  Hugh 

Taft 


.Vbourtvk 

Oleun 

Montoys 

Allen 

Oravel 

Mosa 

Bartlett 

Hart,  G«rv  W, 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Nelson 

Beau 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bellmoii 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Brock 

Hollinps 

Percy 

Brooke 

Huddles  ten 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Humphrej 

Ribicoa 

Burdlok 

Jackson 

Roth 

Byrd,  Rob' 

:i  C,  Javits 

Schweike.- 

Case 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Churoh 

Laxalt, 

Stennis 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Mansiielti 

Stone 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Sj-mington 

Domenifi 

^fcClelIe^. 

Thurmond 

Easjleton 

McCliire 

Tunnev 

EflStlillKi 

MiGee 

Weicker 

Koni; 

McCioveni 

Williams 

Fort! 

Molntyre 

Voun 

■i 

Oaru 

\iondale 
NAY.S— :, 

Buckley 

Grimn 

.S<-ot< 

■ 

Bvrd, 

Hansen 

WUliam  L 

Harr;.  r 

J-      Helms 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Hniska 

Tower 

Fannin 

Nunn 

(jyld  water 

Proxrr.:r« 

Metcalf 
Morsan 

So  the   bill   (S.   66)    wa.'^   pas:,ed,   as 

follow- s: 

S.  66 

An  act  to  amend  title  VIH  or  the  PuIjUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  assistance  under  that  title 
for  nurse  tralnhig  and  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  of  health  revenue  hharing  and 
health  .services. 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  Hoi  ^c  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America   in   Congress   assembled, 

Title  I — Nurse  Tkaining  Act  of  107r< 
SHORT  title;  reference  to  act 
Stc.  101.  (a)  Tills  title  may  be  cited  a-^  ilu 
•Nurse  Training  Act  of  1975". 

(b)  Whenever  iu  this  Act  an  a.-nendmcnt 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vLslon,  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provitsiou  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Part  A — CoNSTRucTio>f  A.ssistanck 

EXTENSION    or    CRANTS    AN0    LOAVt    Gr.'.lUMIIs 
AND    INTEREST    SUBSIDIES 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  Section  801  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1973,";  and  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30. 1975,  »25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977 '. 

(2)  Section  802(0)  (1)  (A)  is  amended  (A» 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "proposed  faclUtle.s ". 
and  (B)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
",  or  (11)  In  expanding  the  capacity  of  the 
school  to  provide  graduate  training". 

(b)(1)(A)  Subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 809  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
'1974"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

(B)  (1)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  809  Is  amended  (I)  by  sink- 
ing out  "(1)"  and  (H)  by  striking  "otit  all 
after  "the  project"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(11)  The  amendment  made  by  clause  (li 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  loans  guaranteed 
under  subpart  I  of  part  A  of  title  VIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1973." 
and  by  Inserting  after  "1974"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $4,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977".  and 
by  Inserting  a  period  after  "Treasury"  the 
second  time  it  appears  in  the  fourth  sen- 
tence and  by  .striking  out  the  remainder  ol 
that  sentence. 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8i;9  ip 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank"  after  "non-Federal  lenders '. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  809  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Federal  financ- 
ing bank"  after  "non-Federal  lender". 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  Title  VIII  Is  amendeJ  by 
inserting  after  the  heading  for  part  A  the 
following : 

"Subpart    I— Construction    As-sLstance 

(2)  The  heading  for  part  A  l.s  amended 
by  striking  out  "Grants"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Assistance". 

(b)  Section  809  is  Inserted  after  section 
804  and  ts  redesignated  as  section  805. 

Pakt   B — Capitation   Grants 
extension  and  revision  of  capitation  gr.^nis 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  806(a)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1 )  Each  collegiate  school  of  nur!<ing  sji.iu 


receive  *400  for  each  student  enrolled  in 
each  of  the  last  two  years  of  such  .school  in 
?  ,ich  year. 

"(2)  Eacli  a.s.sociate  degree  school  of  nur  - 
ing  shall  receive  $275  lor  each  siudeni  en- 
rolled in  the  la.--t  year  of  such  school  li. 
.such  >par 

"CJ)  Each  ufploma  school  of  r.vir.-'ng  slml! 
recene  $200  for  each  full-time  studeiu  en- 
r.-lled   in  sn,-h  school   in  .such  year." 

lb)  (II  Subsections  (C),  (d),  and  ifi  i>f 
.sevlloii  806  are  repealed  and  subsections  lei. 
(tl.  (h),  t,;,d  (1)  are  redesig.icied  as  sub- 
.•^eciious  (cl.   idi.  (el.  and   (f),  re.speciivel> 

I'J)  Section  806.1 )  (1)  (as  so  redesignated 
b\  paragraph  d)  of  this  subtectioil)  i^ 
.'•ineiided  by  hirikuig  out  "and"  after  "1973.  ' 
and  by  inserting  before  "for  grants"  the  fol- 
low inj;:  $45.0()0.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
int;  June  30.  1975,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscii 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  *65,0O0.i.Ki:) 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977, '. 

(C)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  -,'1 
1!<75,  and  for  each  of  the  next  tv.o  fi=c.'; 
ycai-v,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sary  to  ccn- 
tintte  to  make  annual  grants  to  .schools  o* 
nnr.^iiig  under  section  806(a)  of  the  Publit 
HeaUh  Service  Act  (as  in  effect  before  i!j'- 
di^te  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  ba.sed 
ou  the  number  of  enrollment  boints  student- 
(determined  In  accordance  with  .<!ub.sectlon> 
(c)  and  (d)  of  section  806  of  such  Act  (as 
.so  in  effect ) )  enrolled  In  such  schools  whc 
v,ere  first -year  students  in  such  schools  for 
tchoo!  years  beginning  before  June  30,  1974 

TI  C1INIC.\L    AMENDMETT 

Sic.  112.  Title  \TII  is  amended  b,   iiir^M  i - 
i:.^'  after  stcilou  805  (as  so  redesignated  Iv 
^e(■iion  102(b)   of  this  Act)   the  following- 
"Subpart  II — Capitation  Grants". 
Pap.t  C—  Financial  Distress  Grants 

!  xri-'N^I'iN'   OF   riN.^NCIAL  DISTRTSS   C.T!^">; 
PROCHAM 

Ki.c.  121.  Ti;)e  VIII  Ls  amended  by  inserii;   • 
after  subpart  II  of  part  A   (as  provided   ' 
p;irt  B  Ol  this  title),  the  following: 

•.'Subpart  III— Financial  Distress  Grnni- 

FINANCIAL  DISTRESS   GRANTS 

•  Srr  815.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  mak*- 
(.n-ants  to  assist  public  or  nonprofit  prl\ai« 
schools  of  nursing  which  are  In  serious  i- 
iiunciul  .-^traits  to  meet  operational  costs  re- 
quired to  m  ilntain  quality  educational  pr.i- 
tianis  or  wiiich  have  sjjecial  need  for  finan- 
cial assisi&nce  to  meet  accreditation  require- 
ment.'?. Any  s;ich  grant  may  be  made  upon 
su.-'h  terms  and  conditions  as  tlie  Secretary 
determines  to  be  reasonable  and  nece.ssan 
including  requirements  that  the  school  agiet 
( 1 )  to  di.sclose  any  financial  information  or 
data  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  uece-- 
sary  to  determine  the  sources  or  causes  oi 
tliat  school's  finar.cial  distress.  (2)  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  cost  analysis  study  n 
coopcr.iiion  with  the  Secretary,  and  (3i  to 
carry  out  appropriate  operational  and  linao- 
ci.il  reforms  on  the  basis  of  Informaiiou  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  comprehen>u. 
cost  analysis  study  or  on  the  basis  of  o' ;u  ; 
relevant   information. 

"(b)  1 1 1  No  grant  may  be  made  under  .-mL- 
secticin  la)  unless  an  application  ilureol  - 
snl:m!t!ed  lo  and  approved  by  the  Secreiar-. 
The  Secretary  may  not  approve  or  disappro-,.- 
.>'uch  an  application  except  after  cor.sultatio:; 
with  the  National  Advisory  Counci;  tui  Nur  >■ 
Training. 

■'(2)  A:;  :;pplicai.ion  for  a  gram  uiidei'  >i.b- 
sr^iion  la.  must  contain  or  be  supported  -.j 
asstirances  .-ati^factory  to  the  Secreiar\  tl;;.; 
the  applicant  will  expend  m  carrying  oiii  i  .■ 
functions  as  a  school  of  nursiiif.-,  diirinj:  the 
l.scal  year  lor  whicii  such  grant  is  .soui;).; 
an  aniotnii  of  lunds  (other  tlian  funds  loi 
construction  as  determined  by  the  secretar\  i 
from  non-Federal  sources  v.hlch  !-■  at  leu-' 
US  -ital  a  the  average  amount  ol  lands  f\- 
ptnutd  by  .-uoh  appllcaui,  for  such  purpo.--.- 
leyiiudint;    expenditures    of    a    n  ■nri..i;rn:.5; 
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i:,.  lire)  iu  the  three  fiscal  years  iniiii?cliatelv 
pif  fdmg    the    fiscal    year    for    which    such 
t:;ui    IS   sought     The    Secretary    mav.    after 
r.,M.,ultatloa     wiih     the     NatloUiil     Advisor'- 
(  '-.iiticil  on  Niir.-e  Training;,  waive  the  require- 
ment of  the  precediUf;  sentence  wiTh  re.-^pei  f 
')  imy  scliool  it  !ie  delerminta  that  ilie  appli- 
•v. .   u   of  such   requirement   to  such  M'hoo! 
'  lid   be  incoiisi^tfui   with   the  pnrpoi-es  of 
•uhsei^ion  (a). 

.c>  For  payment.^  under  grants  under 
hi.s  sef'iion  (here  are  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated $5,000/100  for  the  fiscal  >e!ir  ending 
June  ao,  1975.  .'iiS  000,000  for  the  n-.ral  veur 
fi.diiij,'  June  :J0,  hi76.  and  $5,000,000  tor  the 
'u-^i-al  year  endni^  June  30.  1977.". 

•Sn-  122.  .Sections  805  and  808  (a.s  !•:  «jrtii.-' 
on  the  date  before  the  date  of  the  rn;>i.'lneiit 
of  tills  Act)  are  repealed. 

Part  D — Spfciai.  Pkojkct  Assistance 

sf'tcial  project  grants  and  contracts 

St:c.  131.   (ai   Tiile  VIII  is  amended  b;-'  in- 

.scrlint;  after  subpart  III  (.f  part  A  las  adde<l 

by  .section  12Un)  nf  tins  title)  the  foUowint, 

■  sTCIAt.   PROJKCr  GRANTS   AND  (.11NIRA(-S 

"Subpsrt  IV — Special  Projects 

•arc  820,  lai  The  Secretary  niav  inn;:':> 
yriiii's  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  private 
scliool.-.  oi  nuioinf:  and  other  public  or  nou- 
profit  private  entnies.  and  enter  into  con- 
i!act,s  with  any  public  or  private  entity  'n 
nieei   the  costs  of  special  projects  to — 

■■|  :  )  assist  in^ 

■■(Ai  mprger,s  hetween  hospital  trntiiln^ 
protjrnms  or  betvveen  hospital  traiiih  g  pni- 
i:rarns  and  acacleinlc  iiislituitons.  or 

"iBi  other  cooperative  arrauijenieiits 
aipoi:t;  liospitals  and  academic  in"i:!*iitloiis 

lo.tduit;  to  th"  e.=,!ablishinpiil  of  iiiiise  train- 
.)i  proirrams. 

(1!)   plan,  de'elop,  oi  »»  tabti-.li  ae  s   nurse 

iKiniiii;  prot:ranis  or  proyranis  of  rex  .irch  m 

n'.rsint;  education,  sisnilicanth  improve  cur- 

iiiuluii.s   of   schools   of   nuic-iiit;.   or   niodlu 

evisiint:  projirams  nf  nursuig  edinat inn; 

"1 3)  increa^se  nursing  ediuatinn  oppor- 
•uiiities  for  individuals  f:om  disudv.Mitaged 
i>ackt;ronnd.s,  as  determltied  m  accordnnce 
.'.  pli  criteria  prescrii>ed  by  the  Secrctarv.  by — 

■  i.-Vi  ideii'ifviiit;,  rerruiring,  and  selecting 
-    '  h  individuals. 

iB)  facilitating  entry  of  such  indivldiiais 
i!,o  schools  of  lunsing. 

I  C )  providing;  counseling  or  other  .^erv  ices 
(i''-ii,naied  to  asii-,t  such  individuals  to  con\- 
jilete  successfully  their  nursinj;  education. 

"iD)  providint;.  for  a  period  prior  to  the 
CiiTv  of  such  individuals  iiuo  tlie  regular 
cour.^e  cif  education  at  a  school  of  nursing, 
preliminarv  educaiion  designed  to  assist 
:  hem  to  complete  successfully  such  regular 
co'.l^.■^e  of  educiition. 

■■(E)  paying  such  siipends  (Uicliiding 
:'llo•.^ances  for  travel  ai.rt  dependents)  as  the 
Se:  retarv  may  determine  for  such  individual^ 
1  T  iin\  period  of  luu-^int;  education    and 

•  iFi  publicizing,  e-pee  lallv  to  hcensed 
•.ocational  or  practical  nurses,  existing 
^ourfts  of  financial  aid  available  'o  persons 
enrolled  in  sch<«)ls  of  nursing  or  who  are 
tindertaking  training  necessary  to  qnahfy 
!:.em  to  enroll  in  such  schools; 

■■(4)  providing  continuing  educatuni  for 
■lurses; 

■  i5)  provide  appropriate  retraining  uppor- 
'oiii'ies  for  nurses  who  (after  penodj  oi  pro- 
i-s>ional  inactivity)  de-.ire  again  aciivelv  to 
«•■  iiaue  in  the  nursing  profession; 

">)  help  to  in'.rea.>e  the  suppb  or  iin- 
proie  the  distribution  bv  geographic  area  or 
iiv  specialty  group  of  adetiuatelv  trained 
■.  ir-.ing  personnel  (inciudnn:  nur.sint;  per- 
sonnel V. ho  are  bilingual)  needed  to  meet  the 
I'-aih  needs  of  tlie  Nation,  iiuluding  llie 
:  ttd  'o  lncrea.se  the  availabilitv  oi  per.sonal 

i"al'h  services  and  the  need  to  promote  pre- 

-iit  ive  heal'h  care: 

T)     provide    tramint;    .ind    edm  a  lou    to 


upgrade  the  skills  of  licen.sed  vocuiional  or 
practical  nursses,  nur.siug  assistants,  and  oilier 
pai.iprofessional  nursiiig  personnel;  or 

"i8i  help  meet  the  costs  of  developing 
-hort-ierm  in-service  training  programs  (not 
to  exceed  six  montlis)  for  n.ir.scs  .tides  and 
orderlies  for  nursing  homes  .Sucii  tralnii.i; 
program-  shall  emphasize  tlte  i.pecinl  proii- 
lenis  of  geriatrli'  patients  and  liichtde  bn: 
not  be  limited  to-  monitoring  the  well-beitr,: 
ol  the  patient.  °mergencv  procedures;  drug 
properties  and  Interactions;  feeding  »nd 
cleaning  of  patients:  r.nd.  ine  safety  lech- 
iiiqiies. 

ConirB -ts  mav  he  entered  liKo  ;iodfr  iliis 
subsection  wlihcut  regard  t>  .sections  MiH 
and  37ill»  of  th-?  Rev  ise.-l  St..iules  iJl  C'.S.C 
520;  41  U.S.C.  oi, 

'■ibi  The  Secre'.arv  ma'. -vlih  the  act. ice  of 
the  Niidoual  Advisory  Ci  ui.cU  on  Nurse 
Training,  provide  n-:sistaiue  to  the  heads  oi 
oflic^r  depprtmcnl-.  and  agfnrMes  of  the  Oov- 
ernmenr  to  en'-:.','iirape  and  a.ssist  in  the  iitili- 
.--ation  1)1  niediial  facilities  under  tiieir  Jiii- 
i^cilctloll  for  nurse  training  programs. 

■■•CI  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  ma'lc 
under  this  section  unless  an  application 
therefor  h:is  been  s'.ibmittcd  lo  and  approved 
by  the  Secrerary.  The  Secretary  may  not  ap- 
prove or  dis.-xpprove  su'h  an  appl  lea  lion  ex- 
cept alter  coiu-uUatioii  wiih  tlie  Xational 
Advi.sorv  Council  on  Nurse  Training,  Such 
an  appU.-.^ii.-)ii  .shall  provide  for  siicli  fiscal 
control  and  accounting  procedures  and  re- 
ports, and  access  to  the  records  of  the  ap- 
pllcaiil.  as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  a.s- 
snre  proper  disbursement  of  and  acLouiUing 
lor  Fetlerftl  funds  paid  lo  the  applicant  inidcr 
Uils  section. 

■  (di  For  payments  under  grnnt.:  and  ■;on- 
tract.s  under  thi.s  section  there  are  a-ntiior- 
ized  to  'oe  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  .year  ending  June  30.  1975.  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  :i(i,  1976,  and 
»30.i)0t),000  for  the  fiscal  year  endiny  June  30, 
1977.  Not  less  thp.n  10  percentuin  of  the 
luiiris  appropriated  under  this  subsection  for 
any  fis.-al  vear  shall  be  u-.ed  for  payments 
under  grants  and  contracts  to  meet  ttie  cost.^ 
nf  the  spp'iRi  pf..j,<Lts  descriijcd  in  subsec- 
tion lai  (3). 

'ADVANCE   NnR&l.  TRAINING   PKOi.KAMS 

-Sec.  821.  (aid)  The  Kecreiary  mav  m.ike 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprotit  private  coUegiaie  schools 
of  nursing  to  meet  the  costs  of  projects  to — 

"(A)    plan,  develop,  and  operate. 

■■iBi    signihcantlv  e.\pand.  or 

"(C)  muiiitiun  existing, 
programs  for  the  advanced  training  of  pro- 
fessional nurses  to  teach  in  the  v;»rious 
fields  of  nurse  tr.miing,  to  serve  in  udmliiK- 
trative  or  supervisorv  capacities,  or  to  »evve 
in  other  professional  nursing  specialties  mi- 
cludiiig  service  as  nurse  clinicians)  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  (o  require  advanced 
irainiiiK. 

'ibi  For  the  purposes  of  making  pay- 
ments under  prrxnts  and  contracts  under  this 
section  there  are  au'hori/ed  to  be  appropri- 
ated *20,000,0(io  lor  the  fiscal  vmr  ending 
June  30.  1075,  $25.000. o<)0  for  tlie  fisca!  year 
ending  June  30.  197S.  and  «30.0i,'0.ouo  loi  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1977. 

■nurse   PR.VCTinONTR   PROGRAMS 

•Sec.  822.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  pub- 
'.:c  cir  nonprofit  private  .schools  ut  nursing, 
medicine,  and  public  health,  puhlu  or  non- 
profit private  hospitals,  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  entiiies  to  meet  the  co.^t  ot 
projects  to — 

lAi    plan,  develop,  and  operate. 

'  iBi   significantlv  e:<pand.  or 

"(C)   maintain  existing. 
programs   for   the   training  of   mir-e   pracli- 
vioneis. 

'■(2)  (A)  for  purposes  of  this  .seclii'ii.  the 
term  ■programs  for  the  training  of  nurs« 
practitioners'    means   eciuca' ional    prf'grams 


which  meet  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  Willi  s:ibparagraph  iB) 
an  '.  v^h'ci  have  as  tlieiv  objc-tive  tlie  educa- 
tion of  nurses  i  including  pediatric  and  geria- 
tric nurses)  who  will,  upon  completion  o. 
their  suidie?  m  such  a  program,  be  qiuilined 
to  effectively  provide  primary  health  caie. 
In  making  funds  available  uudnr  this  .sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  authorised  to  provide 
specai  attention  to  geriatrks  and  the  p.ir- 
tieiilar  nerds  oi  nursing  home  patients. 

■(Bi  On  or  before  March  l'.  1975,  after 
consnliatioti  wilh  appropriate  cduciiilorial 
organizations  and  professional  nursing  and 
medical  orgiiniz'itions.  the  Sccietarv  shall 
pre^'jribe  giiidf  lines  tor  program,  fc.r  nurse 
pr;^clitiouers.  .•such  guidelines  shall,  a-,  a 
niiiiinium.  rfi(iiiie — 

"'11!  a  progniin  of  classroom  instruction 
and  supervised  cliuiciil  practice  directed  to- 
ward irepacing  nur.;es  to  deliver  primarv 
heallU  care: 

■■(ID  n,  miiiimnm  course  of  ,studv  of  one 
.Tcadcmlr  year  of  which  r.l  leii,st  four  months 
inu^t  be  clas.sroom  instruction;  and 

"(ill)  a  niiiiimum  level  of  etirolliuent  in 
each  year  of  luit  less  th;in  eight  students. 

'■(b)  No  grdiil  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  111.0  to  plnn.  develop,  and  operate  a 
progrnia  for  the  training  of  nur.se  practition- 
ers unless  the  application  lor  the  grant  or 
coiuriici  oontains  a.ssnrances  sath.factory  to 
the  SecretL^ry  that  the  piograin  v\  ill  upon  its 
development  meet  the  guidelines  which  are 
in  eiteci  under  subsecnon  ia)i2)(iJi:  and 
no  grant  may  be  made  or  contract  entered 
into  to  expand  or  malnlHin  s-ich  a  program 
unless  the  .ipplication  lor  the  grant  or  con- 
irai  (  contains  assurances  .satisfactnrv  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  proormn  meei.i  tiic  guide- 
linej,  whicu  are  in  etfect  under  sucli  .sub- 
section. 

■■ii)  The  costs  for  which  a  grant  or  coii- 
'ra-'i  under  this  section  may  be  made  may 
include  ccsts  01  pri'p;iration  01"  farulty  mem- 
bers in  order  to  conform  to  the  guidelines 
establi.hed   under  subsection    (a)(2)(B). 

'"(d)  For  tlie  purposes  of  mjiking  pa\ - 
menis  under  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  there  ;ire  autliorized  to  be  apnropri- 
ated  *20,tHJ(),000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  :-iO,  1975,  s25,0i)0,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  197(3,  and  *30,000.0()O  lor' the 
fisi  al  ^erlr  ending  June  ;iO.  1077." 

(b)   Sections  810  and  868  are  repealed. 
Part  E — Assistance  to  Ni using  Sit'ntNTs 

EXTENSION    ciF   TU.M.s;F  I.SH  tPS 

S'c.  141.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  821 
(:is  in  ertect  on  the  day  heiore  the  d.ite  nf 
the  eiiffctment  of  this  Act)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■ia)  Tiiere  are  ii'tiiiori/ed  to  be  appro- 
pi  l.iled  $20,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO.  1975.  *;!5,000  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  and  *30.000.0'H)  for  the 
liscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1977,  to  cover  the 
costs  ol  traiiieesliips  lor  the  tr;i!iiing  of  pro- 
fessional nurses — 

"ill  to  te.ich  in  liie  various  fields  of  nurse 
training  (including  practical  nurse  train- 
ing). 

"(2)  to  serve  in  administr.itive  or  super- 
visory capiictties. 

'■|3)    to  serve  as  luir-e  practitioners,  or 

"i4i  lo  .serve  in  other  professional  nurs- 
ing specialties  determined  by  tlte  Secie:Hr': 
to  require  advanced  training," 

lb)  Subsecticiii  (Iji  of  section  821  (a,s  se  in 
erTect  )  is  amended  by  adding  ;it  the  end 
1  Hereof  the  following:  "In  making  grant.s 
f  .r  tr.iineeships  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retarv  slniU  give  special  consideri'tion  to  ap- 
plications tor  traineeship  programs  which 
conform  to  guidelines  estaijlished  by  tlie 
Secretary   undpr  section  822ia)  (2)  (B)." 

extension    of    STrOlNT    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Src  142.  hi)  Section  882(b)(4)  (as  In  ef- 
fect before  the  dite  of  the  emutment  of 
this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  otit  "1975" 
and   inserting   iii   lien   'lieieof  '1977". 
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lb)  Section  823tb)(2)(B)  Is  amended  by 
itisertlng  '■(or  training  to  be  a  nurse  anes- 
thetist)"' after  "profesilonal  training  In 
nursing". 

(c)  Effective  July  1,  1974.  ^ecHon  824  1« 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  At  THOP.t;'ATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    fCH    S.  t- 
DENT  LOAN  rUNbS 

■  Sir.  824.  There  are  aitthori/ied  to  be  ap- 
piopriated  for  allotnxents  under  section  825 
10  fcchools  of  nursing  for  Federal  capital 
(ontrlbutions  to  their  student  loan  funds 
esiablLshed  under  section  822,  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $35,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  *40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jun«  30,  1977.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1978,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  there  are  authorliied  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  maj"  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  students  who  have  received 
a  loan  fcr  any  academic  year  ending  before 
July  1,  1977,  to  con  thine  or  complete  their 
education". 

(d)  Section  82C  is  ainciided  bj  striking  out 
'1977"  each  place  ii  oc. -virs  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '"1980". 

(e)(1)    Section   827   is   repealed. 

(2)  The  nurse  training  fund  created  with- 
in the  Treasury  by  section  827(d)(1)  of  the 
Public  Healtla  Service  Act  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  'Welfare  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  his 
responsibilities  respecting  participations  In 
obligations  acquired  under  section  827  of 
such  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  continue  to 
deposit  in  such  fund  all  amounts  received 
by  him  as  interest  payments  or  repayments 
of  principal  on  loans  under  such  section  827. 
If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  determines 
the  moneys  In  the  fund  exceed  the  present 
and  any  reasonable  prospective  further  re- 
quirements of  such  fund,  such  excess  may 
be  transferred  lo  the  general  fimd  of  the 
Tre,-isury. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  t-o  be  appropriated 
v.lthout  fiscal  year  ihnitation  .such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  payments  under  agreements  entered 
under  section  827(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

EXTINSION   of  SCHOLAasail"  PROGRAM 

Sec  143.  Effective  July  1.  1974.  .section 
H"jO  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1972"  in  subnection  (b) 
find  In  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1975"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1975"  in  tlie  .second 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  In  subsection 
(c)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "igva"- 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1974"  in  th(^  second 
■sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  in  subsection 
(c)(1)(B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1977". 

Part  F— Te(  onic  .1,  and  Com  uRjuni^ 
Amendments 
lechnlcal  and  conforming  amlndmlnis 
Sec.  151.  (a)(1)  Section  802  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "this  part"  each  place 
it  occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
subpart'"; 

(B)  by  strlkln;:;  out  "subsection  806(e)  of 
this  Act"  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ".section  810ic)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(5)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurances  that  all  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  by  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  In  tiie  performance 
of  worlt  on  a  project  will  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1931   MO  U.S.C,  276r — 


276a-5,  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act),  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  such  labor  standards  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Beorganizatlon  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C. 
Appendix)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934   (40  U.S.C,  276c)."; 

(D)  by  strikhig  out  "section  841  (herein- 
after in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  ■Cotiii- 
cU')"'  in  the  first  sentenc«  following  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "'section  Ml"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  '".sxibeeclion  le)  of 
section  806"  In  the  second  .sentence  follow- 
ing such  paragraph  and  In.seriing  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  tiOfc)"; 

(F)  by  striking  out  "section  806(ei  '  in 
the  last  sentence  following  such  partgraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  aiO 
(c)": 

(O)  by  striking  out  in  such  last  sentence 
"806(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  810 
(a)";  and 

(H)  by  striking  out  'paragraph  lA)  in 
subsection  (c)(1)(B)  and  Instrilng  in  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  ( A) ". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  .section  80:i  i.s 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  amount  of  any  grant  for  a  con- 
struction project  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determi.nes 
to  be  appropriate  after  obtaining  the  ad- 
vice of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Nurse  Training;  except  that —  ' 

■■  ( 1 )  in  tl>e  case  of  a  grant— 

"(A)  for  a  project  for  a  new  school, 

'■(B)  for  a  project  for  new  facilities  for  mi 
existing  school  in  cases  where  such  facilities 
are  of  particular  importance  in  providing  a 
major  expansion  of  training  capacity,  as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulation-, 
or 

■■(C)  fw  a  project  for  major  remodeling  or 
renovation  of  an  existhig  facility  where  such 
project  ifi  required  to  meet  an  increase  in 
student  enrollment. 

the  amount  of  .such  grant  may  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  necessary  cost  of  con- 
struction, as  determined  by  the  Sccreiary, 
of  such  project;  and 

"(2)  m  the  case  of  a  grant  for  any  other 
project,  the  amount  of  such  grant  may  not, 
except  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
unusual  circumstances  make  a  larger  per- 
centage (which  may  In  no  case  exceed  75 
per  centum  I  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate 
tiie  purposes  ot  this  subpart,  exceed  67  per 
centum  of  the  necessary  cost  of  construction, 
as  so  determined,  of  the  project  with  respect 
to  which  the  grant  is  made." 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  01  se.iion 
803  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ■thi.s 
part"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "iiis 
subpart". 

(c)  Section  804  is  amended  (1 )  by  striking; 
out  "this  part"  and  In.serting  In  lieu  thereoi 
■•this  subpart",  and  (2)  by  redesignatlns.' 
paragraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  as  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3),  respectively. 

(d)  Section  805  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 102(b))  is  amended  by  striking  cut 
"this  part"  each  place  it  occurs  and  insert  int.- 
in  lieu  thereof  "this  subpart". 

(e)  Section  806  is  redesignated  a.s  -ect;<>:i 
810. 

(f)  Section  807  Is  redesignated  a,-  section 
811  and  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  805,  806.  or 
810"  in  subsections  (a)  and  (e)  and  hiscrt- 
ing  lieu  thereof  "this  subpart";  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  .s;ib- 
sectlon  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  is  from  a  public  or  nonpiofii  iirlvi.te 
;  chool  of  nursing;". 

(g)(1)  TiUe  VIII  is  amended  by  insertin-' 
after  the  heading  for  part  B  the  follow  Ing : 
"Subpart  I — Tralneeshipii ". 

(2)  Section  821  (aa  amended  by  ■<»<  tion 
001 )   is  redesignated  as  section  830. 


!■()  rule  Vin  Is  amended  by  Insertin.- 
;ifi«r   section   830    'as  so  redesignated)    tiie 

folloving; 

"Su^part  II— Student  Loanr,". 

1 11 1  Sections  822,  823.  S25.  828,  828,  and  Kit' 
i<wi  iu  efXt^ct  befor*  the  data  of  Ut*  tnacl- 
rivi'iit  of  this  Act)  are  amended  as  follows: 

1 1  )  Sec  ions  822  ( a ),  823,  825,  826,  and  82R 
Ills-  t««:li  .iniended  by  striking  out  "thi.^ 
jjart "  and  interti:ig  in  lieu  thereof  "thi.s 
^unpari,'. 

,  :>.  1  r^er!  ion.,  822 1  b  1 .  823 1  b) .  823(c  1 ,  825i  b) 
ii^).  wild  82t;ia)il)  are  each  amended  bv^ 
s  rilcin;.;  ou,     of  Heal'.h,  Education,  and  Wel- 

i:i)  Secio.i  822ib)i2)iA)  ii  amended  by 
-  riklng  out  "under  ihi!i  part"  and  in.-jcrtlng 

ni  lieu  tluTi,.;  "Trom  c.llolmcnts  under  scc- 

•iO:i  8.:8'. 

i4)i.Ai  "sf  ;:  ioi.  825  is  amended  — 

I')  by  strilrlng  out  "(whether  as  Federal 
.  .nitii)  coiitributions  or  as  loatLs  to  schools 
uidev  .'cction  827)"  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(il)  by  s"-ik!ng  oin  "*,  and  for  loans  pur- 
sii.int  to  sp:-tion  827."  in  subsection  (b)(1). 

iBi  -Section  826(b)  is  amended  by  strikinp 
>•  IT  'loiher  tiian  so  much  of  such  fund  a- 
lelates  to  payments  from  the  revolving  fund 
•  s;;tblished  by  section  827(d)  )  '. 

i<'i  Section  S'ia  is  amended  by  ptriklnie  out 
or  loans". 

•  .'■•)    Seciion  a:tO  is — 

(.M  trnnsierred  to  se-tlon  823  and  it  - 
ser'ed  a'ter  subsection  ii)  of  such  sect  loo. 
:^n<i 

iB)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec  8:to 
. ;.  I  ■  and  i)isertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "(J)', 

(i)  (1)  Scclions  822,  823,  824,  825.  820  P2H 
;ind  b~'j  las  in  effect  on  the  day  before  ti,' 
date  of  ilie  enactment  of  this  Act)  are  n  - 
designated  a.s  sections  835,  836.  837,  838.  8:i'< 
81U.  and  841.  respectively. 

1 2)  Section  835  (as  so  redesignated  1  i- 
aniended  i.A)  by  striking  out  "829"  ea.  li 
'fiiaet  it  occurs  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

841".   and    (B)    by   striking  out     ■823"   ann 
niseiting  in  lieu  thereof  "836". 

1 3)  Section  837  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
timendod  iA)  by  striking  out  "825"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "838",  and  (Bi  t>- 
sTiking  out  ■822"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thti-f- 
of  "835". 

1 4)  Sectiuii  838  las  so  redesignated)  I." 
i. mended  by  striking  out  "824"  each  place  i' 
occurs   and  Inserting  In  lieu   thereof  "837' 

1 5)  Section  839  (as  so  redesignated)  i- 
iiiiK-nded  by  striking  out  "822  "  each  place  o 
oceiirs  and    inserting   in  lieu  thereof   "83.')^ 

16)  Section  841  (as  so  redesignated)  |s 
uniended  ,A)  by  striking  out  "822"  and  1..- 
sert;ng  in  lieu  thereof  ""835",  and  iBi  h, 
striking  out  "part  D"  and  lih-^eriiiig  in  )u  . 
lliereof  "stibpart  III  of  tliis  pan  ". 

(J)(l)  Part  D  of  title  VIII  is  in.sei  .  .' 
attcr  subpart  II  of  part  B  of  such  title  and 
redesignated  ns  stibpart  III:  and  sertion  8'i' 
and  86]  .ire  redesignated  as  sections  845  and 
846,  re^ijertively. 

(2)  Section  845(a)  (as  so  redesignated  1  i? 
•imended  by  s'rikmg  out  "this  part"  and  it:- 
sertlnj,'  In   lien  thereof  "this  section". 

CJ)  .Section  846  (as  .so  redesignated!  it^ 
amended  lA)  by  striking  out  "this  pan  "  u.> 
first  time  it  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  845",  and  (B)  by  sirlkin;.- 
out  "to  the  sums  available  to  the  sch(x>l 
under  this  part  for  (and  to  be  regarded  a.s) 
Federal  capital  contributions,  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  such  sums"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "to  the  student  loa:i 
lund  of  the  school  established  under  sn 
iigree.'nenr,  under  section  835.  Funds  trans- 
lerred  under  this  section  to  such  a  student 
loan  fund  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  tlic 
lederal  capital  contributions  to  such  fund  '. 

1 4 )   Section  869  is  repealed. 

Ik)  1 1)  Sections  841,  842.  843,  844.  and  84,-j 
(as  in  effect  on  the  day  Ijefore  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act)  are  redesignated  nr 
sections  fi.'S!.  8.'i2.  S.^a.  854,  856,  rcspectlvelv. 
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(2)  Section  851  (as  &o  redesigiiatuui  Is 
.uiie;'.ded  (A)  bj-  b'riking  out  "part  A  of  ap- 
p'i'ntiorts   under  section  805'  In  su'oaection 

■  ••I  (2)  and  Inierting  In  llevi  tUereol'  "subparr 
I  i>:  part.  A,  of  appUcatioii;^  under  section 
an.i,  and  of  applications  nnder  subpr.rt  III 
(.1  ptirt  A":  (B)  by  strilting  out  subsection 
lb):  (C)  by  striking  out  •lajil)"  and  In- 
M-.ting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)";  (D)  by  strik- 
tiij"  out  "(12)  "  and  in'.erting  ii.  ".ieii  thereof 
•■(b)". 

(3)  Section  853  (hs  so  redesi{;n-;ited)  is 
ii  mended — 

(Ap  by  striking  out  "part  A"  in  paragraph 
■i)  and  ln=ertliv.'  in  lieu  thereof  'subpart  I 
i>l  part  A"; 

1  Bi  by  striking  out  "806"  in  paiujraph  (f) 
iitid  inserting   in  lieu  thereof  "810"; 

iC)  by  .strikint;  out  "part  B"  eucli  place  it 
occurs  in  para^-r.iph  (f)  and  in-ertmg  in 
lieu  tliereof  "section  835"; 

(D)  by  s'rlkmg  out  ■825"  In  par.^graph  (i' 
aiid  inserting  in  Heu  thereof  "838'; 

(E)  by  rede?;if,'nut!ni;  parayr;ip!is  (s.) 
through  (J)  as  pr,ra=;rap!)s  (1)  lhrouj:;i  ilO). 
reaper  lively: 

(F)  by  redesignating  clauses  di.  (lii.  and 
i.^t  of  parasrapii  (6)  (as  so  reUesiynated) 
IS  rliiii-es  (Ai,  iB).  and  iC),  respectively; 

(Oi  by  redesignating  subclauses  (A)  and 
(B)  of  such  patdL-raph  (6)  as  su')clauic-s  Ii) 
and  (ii),  respecti'. ely:  and 

(H)  by  redesignating  ciaii^es  (li  and  |2) 
of  paragrapli  (9i  (as  so  redesip^na  ted  I  as 
clausc-i   (A)   aMd     B)     ro=^ei■'!vc■ly. 

<4)  Part  C  IS  amended  bv  addin;.:  at  tlie 
end  thereof  the  followins: 

"DErEGATlON 

"Stc.  8Pe.  T::e  Se?ret3fy  m  w  6eltv:ai<»  the 
nuthonty  to  administer  any  program  author- 
ized by  this  title  to  the  adminiitratar  of  a 
central  or  re.;io:;a;  office  ur  otfices  in  rho  De- 
panment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
except  that  the  a-.;ihority  — 

"(1)  to  review,  and  prep.ire  cmiments  on 
the  merit  of  any  application  for  a  grant  or 
contract  under  any  pro^iram  authorized  by 
this  title  [i^r  p'lrposes  of  pre.sentliii;  sucii  ap- 
pluation  to  the  Nu'.ouul  Ad\i?ory  Ciumcil 
on  Xurse  Tr.uning,  or 

c2)  to  make  such  a  grant  or  enter  Inui 
sucli  a  contract. 

sh;ill  not  be  further  delegated  to  any  ad- 
ministrator of.  or  officer  In.  any  regional  ofRca 
or  offices.". 

Part    G— Miscell '.Nroi-s    l\rniM\ru>s    re- 

SPICTINC    THE    SrPPLY    AND    PIsiriBtJTIf>N    OF 
HFOT'IBEMtNTS   FOR    NUHSES 

Src.  161.  (a)(1)  Using  procedures  de- 
veloped in  arcorJance  with  para>:raph  {.i). 
•he  Secretary  of  ilealtli.  Educarion.  a. id  Wel- 
fare (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
.(s  tlie  ■■jj€?i-etary^  I  .«h-ill  deternnne  on  r\  con- 
tinuing basis  — 

(A)  the  .'-lippiv  I  both  current  uud  pro- 
jected and  witli.n  the  United  States  and 
witlun  each  State)  of  registered  nurses,  li- 
censed praccicai  and  vocational  nurses. 
'. ai'.ced  training  or  graduate  deL,rees.  and 
nurte  pratiif louerr,, 

iB)  the  numl)er  of  rnrses  w.ho  are  prac- 
ticiny  full  time  'Aithin  each  Sta'c,  of  such 
uurse-.  so  as  to  determine  those  areas  of  the 
United  States  which,  are  u\ersupplied.  under- 
siipphed.  or  which  have  an  adequate  supply 
"I  such  nur.ses  hi  relation  to  the  populatiou 
■  >!  the  area  and  the  demand  for  the  <er\i(p3 
V  Inch  such  nurses  pro^  ide:  and 

iCl  the  current  and  future  rcf|uiuinents 
lor  .such  nurses,  nationally  and  \\i  hin  each 
sr  :,te. 

''I)  The  Secretary  shall  survey  and  i^.ither 
hit.^.  on  a  continuing  basis,  on  — 

I  A)  the  number  and  distribtUion  of  nurses, 
t)\     t\pe    of    employment    and    Iwation    of 

practice: 

(B)  the  number  of  nur.ses  who  .re  prac- 

■  inir  f\iH  time  and  those  who  are  employed 


part    time,    within    the    United    States    and 
•AUhin  each  State; 

(C)  the  average  rates  of  corapensftlioii  for 
nurses,  by  type  of  practice  and  location  of 
practice; 

(D)  the  activity  status  of  the  total  number 
i<f  registered  nurse;,  v,-ithia  the  Uinied  Stales 
and  Within  each  Siate: 

(E)  the  number  ol  luir^^es  v.lth  iid\.incod 
training  or  graduate  degrees  in  nursing,  by 
specialty,  including  uurse  practitioners, 
mtrse  clinicians,  nurse  re.searchcrs,  nurse 
educators,  and  nurse  supervi.sors  and  admin- 
istrators; and 

(F)  tiie  number  of  registered  nursea 
entrring  the  United  States  annually  from 
other  nations,  by  country  of  nurse  irainlni; 
and  by  immigraiit  status. 

(.'()  Within  ?lx  months  of  the  dau;  nt  the 
fnnciment  of  this  Act.  the  Secrctaiy  shall 
develop  procedures  for  deti-riuining  (on  boili 
a  current  and  projected  lj"sis)  the  supply 
■tnd  distributiC'U  of  and  requirements  for 
iuir.=fs  within  tlie  United  States  and  v.ithni 
each  Stale, 

(h)  Not  liter  than  February  1,  1976,  and 
Fehruarv  1  of  each  succeeding  year,  the  Sec- 
re  trv   shall   report  to  tlie  Congress — 

(1)  his  determinations  under  subsection 
(ft)  ( 1 )  and  the  data  gatiiered  under  stibsec- 
tion  I  a)  (2) ; 

(J)  an  analysis  of  such  determination  niui 
dal.i;  and 

(3)  recciii'mendations  tr>r  .sucli  legislation 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  based  on  such 
deterniuiations  and  data,  will  achieve  'Ai  an 
equitable  distribution  of  nur.ses  within  the 
U.uted  States  and  within  each  State,  and 
IB)  adequate  supplies  of  nurses  within  ihe 
United  States  and  witiiin  eacli  Slate 

(c)  The  Oilice  of  ManOi;enienl  and  Budget 
m.iv  review  the  Secretarys  report  under  this 
.section  before  its  submission  to  tlie  Con- 
gifss.  biit  tlie  Office  may  not  revise  tlie  re- 
port or  delay  its  submission,  and  ii  mi'v  sub- 
mil  to  "the  Congress  Us  comments  land  those 
of  other  departments  or  agencies  oi  the  Gov- 
e.'.'ment. )    respecting  such   report. 

ISSrAN<  V    OF    nFC.UI.ATi;iNS 

Sti  16J.  TliC  Secretary  shall,  within  tliree 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.^'■t,  i.ssue  regulations  in  final  form  to  imple- 
mcnl  section  709A  and  -ection  845  of  the 
Public  Heallh  Scrvi.  c  \cl . 

TITLE     II-HE.'\LTH     REVENUE     SHARING 

AND    HEALrH    SERVICES 

SHORT     TITir 

Sec.  '2^)1.  This  title  irwv  be  cited  as  tlie 
"Healtli  Kevenue  Sharing  and  Hr-aU!i  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1975'', 

P.ARi    A — Health   R«-venu-   Siiarinc. 

SHORT     TITLE 

Sec.  202.  This  part  ma>  be  clled  as  the 
"Special  Heallh  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of 
VJlo". 

A^:^.^JD.vt^  NT   to    public    hlai.th   service    aci 
Sec.    203.    Section    314(d)     of    the    Public 
Health   Service   Act    i-   ameiidf-d    to   read   as 
follows : 

"Comprehensive  Public  Health  Services 

••(d)(1)  Krom  allotme'its  made  pursuant 
to  parauraph  (4).  the  Secretary  may  make 
urants  to  Stale  heallh  and  menuil  iu-alth  au. 
thorilies  to  as.^ist  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
providing  comprehensive  public  heahh  serv- 
ices under  Slate  plans  approved  under  par.i- 
graph  (3). 

'■(2)  No  grant  m.Ty  be  made  tuider  parn- 
graph  (1)  to  the  State  health  or  mcital 
liealth  authority  of  any  State  unless  an  ap- 
plication therefor  has  been  submitted  to  and 
.il>provcd  by  the  Secretary  and  unless — 

"(A I  the  State  h.as  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  State  plan  for  the  pro\ision  of  ccrn- 
prehensive  public  heallh  services  and  h.is  hid 
tlie  pltin  initially  appro'.ed  by  hnn  under 
para \:raph  i3) :  or 

"(B|    in  the  cnse  of  a  Stati^  whi^  h  li  is  had 


a  Stale  plan  initially  approved  under  such 
paragraph,  the  Secretary,  upon  his  annual 
review  of  the  Slate  plan  of  the  State,  deter- 
nnne-. tliat  the  plan  mid  the  activities  under- 
taken under  it  tontinue  to  nioei  tlie  require- 
ineuto  of  such  paiai^raph. 

An  application  for  a  giaul  under  par.iuraph 
(1)  sliall  be  submitted  ia  such  turrn  .liirt 
manner  and  shall  cop.iain  .such  information 
us  th«"  Se."retni'v  ni.-,y  require. 

"(3)  A  State  plan  for  the  prjvlslon  rf 
comprehensive  pubhc  health  services  shrill 
include  sueh  inlrirn.ation  and  assurances  a.s 
the  Sec relary  mav  find  nece'sary  for  apjiroval 
of  the  plan  ai.d  shall  be  comprised  of  the 
foUowin-  tlirce  parts: 

••(A)  An  adminirrallve  p  irt  setting  out  a 
progratn  for  the  ti^rfcrmance  of  the  activities 
prescribed  by  the  uuiilic  health  service  and 
mental  ho.ih  h  ser'.ice  parts  of  tlie  State  pl.in, 
which  program  shall — 

"(i)  nrovide  for  administration,  or  super- 
vision 'f  administrailon,  of  such  activities 
by  the  St^te  liealth  authority  or,  with  re- 
spect to  meiit.il  h.eaUh  activities,  by  the  State 
I'lienial  hea'th  aiahority; 

"( 11  ■  set  forth  ;>ol!cies  and  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  ihe  e.xpendiiure  of  lunds  received 
from  grants  made  under  paragraph   (1); 

"(lii)  contaiii  w  be  supported  by  assur- 
ances .atisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  (I) 
the  funds  paid  to  the  Slate  public  and  men- 
ial health  auihorltie.i  under  grants  made 
under  paragraph  111  w'U  he  tised  to  niake  a 
siuniticant  coiitriljution  toward  providing 
and  stren;ithening  public  iiealtli  services  in 
the  various  political  subdi\tsioMS  of  the 
Siate:  (ID  such  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  other  public  or  nonpro'it  private 
ageticie;.  institutions,  and  orgaiii^;atioiis.  in 
accordance  with  criteria  wliich  the  Secretary 
determines  are  designed  to  secure  inaximvan 
parti'-ipation  of  local,  regional,  or  metropoli- 
tan agencies  and  groups  in  tlie  provision  of 
such  .senicp-.;  (Ill)  such  funds  will  be  used 
to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practical, 
to  Increase  the  level  of  non-Federal  funds 
lliat  wou.ld  otherwise  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  for  v,lii?h  the  grant  funds  aro 
provided  and  nol  to  .-^upplaiu  .'-uch  non-Fed- 
eral funds;  and  iIVi  the  plan  is  compatible 
vuth  the  total  heallh  program  of  the  State, 
■■(iv)  provide  that  fne  State  he.iltli  pu- 
thority  or.  with  respect  to  mental  health 
activities,  the  Stale  mental  health  authority, 
will,  from  rime  -o  time,  but  not  less  oren 
tliau  annuallv.  il)  review  and  evaluate  its 
Staie  plan  a'lr,  .iiibmit  to  tlie  Secretary  ap- 
propriate modificadons  thereof,  (II)  report 
to  the  Secretary  iby  such  categories  as  the 
Secretary  ma'  prescribe)  a  description  of  tiie 
.sereice.s  provided  pursuant  to  the  publi.:! 
liealih  service  and  mental  liealtli  service  parts 
of  the  State  plan  in  the  preceding  hscal  year 
and  the  ain-ual  of  lunds  snent  by  stsch 
categories  for  the  provision  of  sucii  services, 
and  I  III  I  report  to  the  Secretary  the  extent 
to  v.hi.h  services  provided  under  the  Si  ate 
plan  for  peioons  v.ith  developmental  dis- 
abilities and  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  and  drug  abii-e  are  inte- 
grated wiiii  services  provided  under  the  plan 
Ih.rough  community  mental  health  centers: 
"(V)  provide  that  the  State  he.illh  au- 
th(.rii>  ur.  v.ith  res:pect  to  me.tal  health 
.leM.  iiie.-..  tile  Stale  menial  health  aiithorltv 
will  make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  tlie  .Se."re- 
tary  in.:y  from  time  to  lime  reasonahlv  re- 
quire, and  will  keep  such  records  and  atfor-! 
such  acces.,  thereto  as  the  Secretary  tinds 
necessary  to  as.-iire  ihe  coiretine^s  iiid  \pri- 
ficalion  of  such  reports: 

"(vl)  provide  for  such  tc-cal  coiurol  and 
fund  acountiiig  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  a.ssure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  fund.-,  p.ud  under  grants 
■  inder  paragaph    1 1 ) ; 

I  •.11)  include  provisions,  meeting  such  re- 
quiiements  as  tlie  Civil  Service  Commission 
may  pres-rine    relniine  to  the  esLibli-hme:.' 
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and  maintenance  of  pcr.-onne!  s'andards  on 
a  merit  basis; 

"(\iii)  pro\ide  for  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements I  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  ol 
Labor)  to  prutect  the  interests  of  employees 
alfectcd  by  the  plan  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, including,  but  not  limited  to.  preserva- 
tion of  empl(jyee  rights  and  benefits,  maxi- 
mum efforts  to  guarantee  employment  to 
cmpfiyees  who  may  be  affected  by  any  plan 
or  program  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  under 
tins  title,  and  traiuing  and  retr.iining  where 
necessary;  and 

"lixi  contain  such  additional  provisions  as 
the  .Secretary  may  find  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  operat:o:i  of  the  State 
plan. 

'•(Bi  A  public  liealth  service  part  setting 
out  a  plan  for  the  provision  within  the  Stale 
of  public  health  services  lotlier  than  mental 
healtli  services! .  Such  plan  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  State  liealih  authority  and  shall — 

"(i)  require  tliat  such  services  provided 
within  the  State  be  provided  in  conformity 
with  the  applicable  provisions  and  require- 
ments of  the  State  liealth  plan  prepared 
under  section  1524(c)  (2); 

•'(ii)  include  an  assessment  of  the  most 
serious  public  liealth  problems  that  exist 
within  tlie  State,  based  upon  data  pertaining 
to  mortality  and  morbidity  within  the  State 
and  to  the  economic  impact  of  public  healtli 
problems  within  the  State  and  upon  other 
appropriate  information;  and 

"(hi)  provide  for  programs  relating  to  en- 
vironmental health,  health  education,  pre- 
ventive medicine,  health,  manpower  and  fa- 
cilities licensure,  and,  commensurate  witli 
tne  extent  of  the  problem,  ser\ices  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  hypertension, 
drug  abuse,  drug  dependence,  alcoliol  abuse, 
and  alcoholism. 

••(C)  A  mental  health  service  part  setting 
(Hit  a  plan  for  the  provision  within  the  State 
of  mental  health  services.  Such  plan  shall  be 
prepared  by  tlie  State  mental  health  author- 
ity and  shall — 

•■|i)  require  that  such  services  provided 
within  tlie  State  be  provided  in  conformity 
with  the  applicable  provisions  and  require- 
ineiiis  of  the  State  health  plan  prepared 
under  section  1524(c)  (2); 

"(ii)  include  an  assessment  of  the  most 
.serious  mental  health  problems  that  exist 
within  the  State,  based  upon  data  pertain- 
ing to  mortality  and  morbidity  within  the 
State  and  to  the  economic  impact  of  mental 
health  problems  within  the  State  and  upon 
other  appropriate  information; 

■■(iii)  include  a  detailed  plan  designed  to 
eliminate  inappropriate  placement  of  per- 
sons with  mental  health  problems  in  insti- 
tutions and  to  insure  the  availability  of 
appropriate  noninstitutional  services  for  such 
persons  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  care 
for  those  witli  mental  health  problems  for 
whom  institutional  care  is  appropriate; 

"(iv)  prescribe  minimum  standai-ds  tor  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  mental  health 
programs  and  facilities  (including  community 
mental  health  centers)  within  the  State  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  sucli  standards;  and 
'  (V)  provide  for  assistance  to  courts  and 
other  public  agencies  and  to  appropriate  pri- 
vate agencies  to  facilitate  (I)  screening  by 
community  mental  health  centers  (or,  if 
there  are  no  such  centers,  other  appropriate 
entities)  of  residents  of  the  State  who  are 
being  considered  for  inpatient  care  In  a  men- 
tal health  facility  to  determine  if  such  care 
IS  necessary,  and  (II)  provision  of  followup 
care  by  community  mental  health  centers  (or. 
if  there  are  no  such  centers,  by  other  appro- 
priate entities)  for  residents  of  the  State  who 
have  been  discharged  from  mental  health 
facilities. 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State  plan 
submitted  to  him  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and  (C)  of 


this  paragraph  and  such  other  requirements 
as  he  is  authorized  to  prescribe  under  tliis 
paragraph.  The  Secretary  shall  review  an- 
nually each  State  plan  which  has  been  ini- 
tially approved  by  him  and  the  activities  un- 
dertaken under  the  plan  to  determine  if  the 
plan  and  such  activities  continue  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  such  paragraphs. 

"(4)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall. 
in  accordance  with  regulations,  allot  the  sums 
appropriated  for  such  year  under  paragraph 
(7)  among  tlie  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  and  the  financial  need  of  the 
respective  States.  The  populations  of  the 
States  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  figures  for  the  population  of  the 
States  available  from  the  Department  of  roni- 
merce. 

••(5)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  i!ie 
amount  of  any  grant  under  para^iraph  ili; 
but  the  amount  of  grants  made  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  the  public  and  mentsl  health  au- 
thorities of  any  State  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  State's  allotment  available  fur 
obligation  in  such  fiscal  year.  Payments 
under  such  grants  may  be  mnde  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  relmbur.senient.  and  at  surh 
intervals  and  on  such  condi'iouo.  as  tlie 
Secretary  finds  necessary. 
■■(6)  In  any  fiscal  year — 
■•(A)  not  less  than  15  per  ceniuin  of  a 
State's  allotment  under  paragraph  (4)  shall 
be  made  available  only  for  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  the  State's  mental  health 
authority  for  the  provision  of  mental  health 
.serxices  pursuant  to  its  State  plan,  and  not 
less  than  22  per  centum  of  a  State's,  allot- 
ment under  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  available 
only  for  establishing  and  maintaining  under 
the  State  plan  programs  foi^  the  s^reeniiie. 
detection,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  deiei  - 
tion  of  hypertension;  and 
"(B)  not  less  than — 

"(i)  70  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  a 
State's  allotment  which  is  made  available  for 
giants  to  the  mental  health  authority,  and 

••(ii)  70  per  centum  of  the  remainder  of 
the  State's  allotment, 

sliall  be  available  only  for  the  pro\  isuui  r:;- 
der  the  State  plati  of  services  in  communiLics 
of  the  State. 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grams  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  *)  60.000,000 
for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. '■ 
Part  B — Family  Planning  Programs 
Sec.  221.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Family  Planning  and  Population  Re  earcli 
Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  222.  (a)  Section  1001(c)  of  the  Pulilic 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  "  after  "1973;"  and  (2)'  bv  in- 
serting after  "1974'^  the  following:  •;  $150.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975;  and  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1976", 
(b)  Section  1003lb)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  '1973:  '  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1974"  the  following: 
";  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975;  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976". 

(C)  Section  1004  of  such  Act  is  ainei.dtd 
to  read  as  follows: 

"research 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  The  Secretary  may— 

"( 1 )  conduct,  and 

"(2)  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprolit 
private  entities  and  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  entities  and  individuals  for 
projects  for, 

research  in  the  biomedical,  contraceptive 
development,  behavioral,  and  program  im- 
plementation fields  related  to  family  plan- 
ning and  population. 

"(b)(1)  To  carry  out  subsection  (a)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $60,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and 


$7,5.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  eiuhng  June  JO, 
1976. 

•'(2)  No  funds  appropriated  under  any 
provision  of  tliis  Act  i other  than  this  su'.i- 
;ection)  may  be  used  to  conduct  or  .'uppor: 
tiie  research  described  m  subsect;on  la)" 

id)  Section  lOOSib)  of  such  Act  isaiiiendr.i 
il)  by  str;king  out  "and^'  after  '  1073;  ■  ai'.d 
11?)  by  inserting  after  ■■iy74'^  the  following: 
•■;  $1,500,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Jui.e 
M.  1975;  and  j;2,0(J0,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
nidiii'.' June  30,  1976". 

(e)  The  las;  sentence  of  .=ec'ion  !006ic)  of 
."uoli  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immed:- 
ately  before  the  period  the  following:  ■•so  ,•. ? 
to  insure  that  economic  status  shall  not  be 
a  deterrent  to  participation  in  ;)ie  pi'Oj::-a:ns 
assisted  under  this  title". 

Sec.  203.  la)  Title  X  of  such  Act  is  amei.Ued 
by  inserting  after  .section  1008  the  following 
new  scci  ion: 

•  PLANS     AND    REPORTS 

■■Stc.  1009.  lai  Not  later  than  four  monih.i 
a.'ier  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  tiie  Secie- 
tary  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  .set- 
ting forth  a  plan  to  be  carried  out  over  t;.e 
next  five  liscal  \ears  for — 

■■(1)  exteiLsion  of  family  planning  services 
to  all  persons  desiring  such  services. 

■•(2)  family  planning  and  pnpulaiion  re- 
search programs. 

■■(3)  training  of  necessary  manpo-Aer  f^r 
th.e  programs  authorized  by  this  title  and 
other  Federal  laws  for  which  the  Secret ar\- 
has  responsibility  and  which  peitam  to  fam- 
iiy  planning  programs,  and 

■■(4)  carrying  out  the  other  pin-poses  set 
lorth  in  this  ii:le  and  the  Family  Planning 
Services  and  Population  Rcearr-h  Act  o; 
I'lTO. 

I  hi  Su.-h  a  plan  shall,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
die,,te  1111  a  phased  basis  - 

■ill  the  number  of  individuals  to  Vn 
;er\ed  by  family  planning  programs  under 
tiiis  title  and  other  Federal  laws  for  whi' ]. 
the  Secretary  has  responsibility,  the  types  of 
:;.inily  phinnmg  and  population  growth  ii  - 
r.'rmation  and  eductional  materials  to  be 
fieveloped  under  such  laws  and  how  they  will 
be  made  available,  the  research  goals  "to  be 
reiielied  under  such  laws,  and  the  manpower 
to  be  trained  under  such  laws: 

I  2)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  pcrsoni  ;' 
requirements  needed  to  meet  the  purpose?  i^: 
this  title  and  other  Federal  laws  fo'-  whic!. 
Ihe  Secretary  has  responsibility  and  whi:;) 
pertain  to  family  planning  progra;n=:  and 

■■(3)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  niaintan, 
a  systematic  reporting  system  capable  ii 
yielding  comprehensive  data  on  which  ser\  i.  e 
figures  and  program  evaluations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  be  based. 

■■ic)  Each  report  submitted  iu.der  su! - 
section  la)  shall — 

■■|1)  compare  results  achieved  d  >nng  ;)ie 
preceding  li'^cal  year  with  the  objectives  e-^- 
tablislied  for  such  year  under  the  plan  con- 
t. lined  in  s;icli  report; 

■i2)  indicate  steps  being  taken  to  acliie' e 
the  objeciives  during  the  remainlne  fiscal 
yc.irs  of  the  plan  contained  in  such  repoi  • 
and  any  ;evi.>ions  necessary  to  meet  thee 
objeciives;  and 

■■|3)  make  recommendations  with  respe.  i 
to  any  additional  legislative  or  adminlsira- 
tive  action  necessary  or  desirable  in  carrying 
out  the  plan  contained  in  such  report." 

lb)  Section  5  of  the  Family  Planning 
.'-'eivices  and  Population  Research  .Act  of  li'TO 
IS  repealed. 

PRrSLRVAlKiN    OF    fREEPo.M    of    CHOICE 

Slc.  204  Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  an  officer  or  employee  of  any 
State,  political  subdivision  or  entity  whicii 
administers  a  program  which  is  in  whiOe 
or  111  part  federally  assisted,  or  being  a  pei - 
son  who.se  services  are  reimbursed  under  sui  li 
a  program,  and  who  coerces  any  persi.n  \\l:u 
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ir-.  receiving  or  has  re';ne-ted  benefit?  or  serv- 
ices uncier  such  program  to  undergo  au  abor- 
Ucii  or  a  EtcrllUailou  procedure  as  a  con- 
Uition  for  receiving  such  beiieiits  or  servtres 
hall  be  hned  not  more   than  $1,000  or  lin- 
V'ri  Oiied   nol   more   than  ouu  year,  or  both. 
P.\::t  C  — Community   Mental  HtA:Til 
Centers 
bsc.   231.  Thi";   part   may   be  cited  a     llio 
•  Conuniinity  Me'itnl  Health  Centers  Ameiid- 
j.  ents  (>(  1975". 

Sec.  232.  (a)  Th?  C  meres'?  finds  thr.t  — 

(1)  ccmmiinily  mental  health  care  is  tUe 
n:ost  eflectlve  and  humane  form  of  care  for 
a  rriijority  of  mentallv  ill  individtials; 

(2)  the  leder.Tlly  funded  community  men- 
til  health  centers  h:tve  had  a  major  impact 
on  the  iniprovcir.ent  of  mental  her.lth  care 
by— 

(A)  festering  coovdinaiiou  and  coopeva- 
tton  between  van  lis  agencies  responsible 
lor  mental  health  caie  which  In  turn  has  re- 
.■vUlted  In  a  decrease  in  overlapping  services 
and  more  efficient  utilizatloa  of  available 
rcoiuce.s. 

IB)  brint;i!'.!4  couiprehen?lve  comnuinUy 
nent.il  health  care  to  all  in  need  within  a 
r!)t>rii.c  geoi:raphlc  area  regardless  of  ability 
v>  pay,  and 

iC)  developini;  a  svf.lcni  of  care  xvliich  In- 
jure-; contuiuity  cf  care  for  all  patients, 

and  thus  are  a  natLnal  re.sonrre  to  which  ;iH 
Aiufricans  should  enjoy  acce.^=i;    and 

(3)  there  is  currently  a  shori?go  and 
nialdi.stribu'.lun  of  qualitv  community  men- 
tal health  care  resotirccs  in  the  United 
S'ate". 

(b)  The  Con-resi!  further  declares  thai 
federal  li'nds  should  continue  to  be  made 
available  f-:r  the  purp  i.ses  of  Initiating  new 
and  contlnunig  exluin-^  c:mtr.imi:v  mental 
hea'.'h  centers  and  initiatln.-;  i-ew  services 
uitiiin  existing  centers,  ;tnd  for  the  monitor- 
ing of  the  perfi  rmancc  cf  all  federally  funded 
centers  to  In^tn-e  their  re?pon.sivene?s  to 
c  immunity  need^  and  national  goals  relating 
to  (iimmunllv  mental  health  care. 

Sue.  233.  The  Community  Mental  Health 

Centers  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  II  — COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 

CENT  ERS 

■  Past  A—  I'i.anninc;  a.nd  Opf-raiions 

As.■iIST.^Ntt 

"BEOI'IREMENTS        fob        COMMrNITT        MENTAt 

HEALTH    CENTERS 

"Spc.  201.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title 
I  other  than  part  B  thereof),  the  term  'com- 
munity menfal  health  center'  means  a  legal 
entity  (I)  through  which  comprehensive 
mentil  heal'h  services  are  provided  — 

"i.\)  principally  to  individuals  res'.dintr  in 
a  denned  geot-raphlc  area  i  referred  to  m  this 
'.:"Ie  as  a    catchiiieiit  area>, 

'■(B)  wlthtn  the  ltmlt=!  of  its  capacity,  to 
any  Individual  re-!diug  or  employed  In  such 
area  regardle-v;  cf  iits  ability  to  pay  for  such 
services,  his  current  or  past  heal'h  condi- 
tion, or  any  other  factor,  and 

"iC)  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (b) , 

and   (2)    which  Is  organized  hi  the  inannct 
prescribed  by  sub^ertioa  (C). 

"(b)(1)  The  coinprelieiiaive  mental  healh 
service*  which  ohall  be  provided  through  a 
conimuuity  mental  hea4th  center  shall  m- 
clu(  o — 

(A)  inpatient  services,  outpatient  services, 
div  care  and  other  partial  ho  puallzatloa 
•jcrvires.  and  emergen. ^y  services; 

"(B)  a  program  of  specialized  services  for 
•he  mental  health  of  children.  Including  a 
full  r,»nw;e  of  diagnostic,  treatment,  llal'on, 
.I'ld  foUnwiip  services  as  prescribed  by  the 
S  cretary) ; 

■■iC)  a  proyram  of  specl.illzed  servire.i  for 
tl.e  ment.il  health  of  the  elderly.  Including  a 
full  rani^e  of  diagnostic,  treatmen-.  Ual^n, 
.iiid  ftillowup  .serv!(3es  (as  nresirt>>ed  by  the 
Sfcreliiry ) ; 


"(D)  consultation  and  educatlju  servU-ei 
v.huh— 

"(1)  are  for  a  wide  r.aige  of  Indl.lduals 
and  eutilles  involved  with  mental  heilih 
services,  including  hctlth  professionals. 
schools,  court;.  State  and  local  law  enfor^i;- 
ment  and  correctional  agencie?,  members  of 
lite  clergy,  public  welfare  a:;e  icle;,  health 
services  delivery  sgencies.  and  ether  appro- 
pri.iie  eutltl23:  and 

"(11)  include  a  wide  ranj^o  of  .ictivlUei 
(oilier  lh?.n  the  pro.i  Ion  of  dlreot  cUnlcal 
cervices)  designed  to  (I)  develo;!  effectiie 
m?ntal  health  programs  In  ihe  center's 
Catchment  .^r.-a.  (li)  promote  Jis  coordina- 
tion nt  the  provision  of  mental  health  ;erv- 
jc-?-;  nmjn,;;  various  entltiC3  -crvlng  the  cen- 
ter's catchment  nrei.  (ill)  lacrcass  the 
a.vareaess  of  the  residents  of  the  center's 
caichmen:  area  with  repect  to  the  iiat.;re 
of  mental  health  pro'olems  and  the  type  of 
mental  heaUh  services  av.iilablc,  ancT  (iV) 
piomote  the  prevention  and  control  of  rape 
and  l\%e  proper  treatment  of  the  victims  of 
rape- 

"(E)  a-:3i'.tance  to  c:jurt3  and  other  public 
rt^'encies  in  screening  residents  of  the  cen- 
ter's catchment  ar?  i  whj  are  bein;;  courld- 
ered  for  relerral  to  a  S'ate  mental  hcalih 
fariliiy  for  inpatient  treatment  to  determine 
if  they  should  be  so  referred  and  provision. 
where  approprl.i te,  of  treatment  for  such  per- 
sons through  the  center  as  an  alternative  to 
Lipattea.  treatment  at  such  a  facility; 

"(F)  provision  of  followup  c  ire  for  re  i- 
deiits  of  it.  catchment  area  who  have  btc-n 
discharged  fram  a  mental  health  failUty; 

"iG)  a  program  of  transitional  half-way 
house  services  for  mentally  ill  individual; 
who  are  residents  of  its  catchment  area  and 
'vho  hate  been  discharged  from  a  mental 
health  faciiuy;  and 

"(H)  provision  of  each  of  the  followir.b' 
.sfTvice  programs  (other  than  a  service  pro- 
gram for  which  tiiere  is  net  sufficient  need 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  in  the 
lenier's  catchment  area,  or  the  need  for 
uhich  la  the  center's  catchment  area  the 
Secretary  determlne.s  is  currently  being 
met) : 

"(I)  A  prouram  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism  and  .ilcohol  abuse 
and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  alcohol  abusers 
and  alcoholics. 

"(11)  A  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treattnsnt  of  druf;  addiction  and  abuse  and 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts,  dnit; 
atiusers,  and  other  persons  with  drug  de- 
pendency problems. 

"(2)  The  provision  of  comprehon5^1ve  men- 
tal health  services  through  a  center  shall  be 
coordinated  with  ilie  provi.^lon  of  services 
by  other  health  and  social  service  agencies 
In  tlie  center's  catchment  area  to  insure 
that  persons  receiving  servicis  through  the 
center  have  acces,s  to  all  such  health  and 
social  services  as  they  may  require  The 
centers  semces  (A)  may  be  provided  at  the 
center  or  satellite  centers  through  the  stalf 
of  the  center  or  through  appropriate  nr- 
rangcmcnts  wi'h  health  professionals  and 
others  In  the  centers  catchment  area.  (B) 
shall  be  available  and  accessible  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  promptly,  as  appropriate, 
and  In  a  manner  which  preserves  human 
dignity  and  a.s.sures  continuity  and  high 
tjuality  care  and  which  overcomes  geo- 
graphic, cultural,  linguistic,  and  economic 
barriers  to  the  receipt  of  services,  and  (C) 
when  medically  necessary,  shall  be  available 
and  accessible  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and 
seven  days  a  week. 

"(c)  (I  )  I  A)  The  governing  body  of  a  c^iiii- 
nmnity  mental  health  center  (other  than  a 
Center  described  in  subpara:traph  (Bi)  shall 
(I)  be  composed  where  practicable,  of  Indi- 
vi'Jnats  wlio  reside  in  the  center's  catchment 
area  and  who.  as  a  group,  represent  the 
residents  of  that  area  faking  Into  considera- 
tion their  employment,  ape.  sex,  and  place 
ol  residence,  and  other  demographic  char- 


a.:terl.stics  of  the  area,  and  (il)  meet  at  least 
once  a  month.  cotaiMlsh  general  policies  for 
the  center  (Including  a  .schedule  of  hours 
during  which  sen  Ices  will  be  provided),  ap- 
prove the  center's  annual  budget,  and  a>3- 
prove  the  .'election  of  a  dire- tor  for  th= 
ce  itor.  At  least  one-half  of  the  members 
of  such  body  shall  be  individuals  who  are 
nut  providers  cf  health  care  services. 

"(13)  In  the  cas3  of  a  coinni.mlty  mcfit.  1 
li  i^Ith  centfr  which  before  tie  date  of  eit- 
a-tm.;nt  of  the  Coniniunity  Mcntr.l  Health 
Cetitrri  Ameisdnionts  of  1071  v,a;  crera'ed 
by  a  covcr'imcnt.il  ui'cacy  and  received  a 
grant  under  3e:tio:i  220  (as  In  e^cct  t;cfcre 
.•;u"h  dale),  the  r?-oulrement-,  of  subpava- 
{r.->fh  (A)  t^hall  not  apply  v.lth  r.  snect  to 
such  center,  but  the  fo  crnm^ntal  ngeu-y 
operating  the  center  shall  I'.p'ioint  a  com- 
mii,t-~e  tj  advi-sc  it  v.ith  rcpcct  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cent  r.  whi  h  committee  shall 
ije  comnosed  of  lidr.ldurls  who  rcr^.de  m 
the  center's  catchment  are.-i.  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  rcsldont.s  of  the  area  as  to 
employment,  age.  sex,  place  of  residence, 
and  other  dimographic  characlcri-tics.  and 
at  least  one-hall  of  v  l.oni  arc  n-^t  providers 
of  health  care  .services. 

"(Ci  For  prrro-:e-  of  ."^nhpiir-iM-anhi  (A) 
and  (Bi,  the  term  'provider  of  health  care 
ser  i-es"  mea'^s  an  ind Aidtnl  w'to  re^ei'c^ 
(either  directly  or  through  hia  spouse) 
more  t'laii  o 'c-tent'i  of  Ms  rross  ann\'-I 
in -.)ine  from  fee--,  or  of'cr  coitipensation  for 
the  provl,ii?n  of  lealtli  cire  services  cr 
irom  t.nancitil  interests  in  etitlties  enira~ed 
m  I'.-e  provision  of  health  care  ser.lces  or  !'i 
I>r  duMirt  or  si'piilying  drir.'s  or  other 
articles  tor  use  in  the  provision  of  s-ich 
rervlces.  cr  from  both  .^ach  c  in-ensalion 
and  such  intereats. 

"(2)  A  center  shall  have  e.^t.ibli  hd.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  pre^-cribed  by 
the  Sjcretary.  (A)  an  o-go:nt  cnnlity  as- 
surance program  (uuludinf;  vit  !i-/atlon  and 
peer  review  systems)  respecting  the  cetitcr's 
ser\  ices,  (B)  an  inte-trated  medi-al  recoid.s 
syitem  (includm-;  a  dru^;  ti-o  pr  tile)  w'lich., 
in  accorda-ice  with  applicable  Federal  airl 
Stale  laws  re.spectin-^  confident  allty,  ;; 
designed  to  provide  acce-s  t:^  all  pa.~t  and  c .  r- 
retit  Inf  jrmation  regarding  the  health  status 
of  each  patient  and  i.t  mai-aain  safeguard? 
to  preserve  contidentlality  and  to  prote-i 
the  rights  of  the  patient,  (C)  a  pr:,fe-ssi.i!!,".l 
advisory  hoard,  wluh  Is  comn-^sed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  center's  professional  staff,  to 
advise  th.e  governing  board  m  eslablishi  g 
p  )licies  [Tovetning  medical  and  other  services 
provided  by  such  .statf  on  behall  of  t"e  cen- 
ter, and  (D)  an  idenliliable  a-lministrativc 
unit  which  shall  be  responsible  for  ptovid- 
mg  the  consiilt.-ilion  and  educatun  services 
described  in  sub.section  ib)  ( 1 )  (D) .  Ihe  Sec- 
retary may  waive  tlie  requiremrnts  of  clause 
(D)  with  respect  t.i  any  center  ll  lie  deter- 
iiiiiies  that  because  of  the  size  of  such  cen- 
ter or  because  oi  other  relevant  factors  liie 
establishment  of  the  adminlstrat.ve  unit 
described  In  such  clause  is  not  warranted. 

iRA.NTS     FOR     PLANNING    rOMMUNITV     MFNTAI, 
IIEALTtr  f  FNTEP.  PROCRAMS 

"Se(C.  202,  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  may  nuil.e 
graut-s  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles to  carry  out  projects  to  plan  commuiilty 
mental  liealth  center  programs.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  project  to  plan  a  coinnumity 
mental  health  center  program  for  an  area 
the  grant  recipient  shall  (1)  as.sess  the  needs 
of  the  area  for  mental  health  services.  (2) 
design  a  conimuuity  menial  health  center 
program  fi>r  the  area  ba^ed  on  such  a5.sc.ss- 
ment.  (3)  obtain  within  the  area  financial 
and  professional  a:isLstance  and  support  for 
th.e  jirogram,  and  (4)  Initiate  and  en- 
courage continuing  community  involvement 
In  the  development  and  operat  on  of  tl.e 
program.  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  sub-iectlon  may  not  exceed  $75,000. 

"(ll)    A  grant   under  subsection    la)    may 
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tie  made  for  not  more  than  one  year,  and, 
if  a  grant  ts  made  under  .such  subsection  for 
a  project,  no  other  grant  may  be  made  for 
such  project  under  such  subsection. 

"ici  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  .submitted  for 
craiits  under  subsection  (ai  tor  projects  for 
(onimunitv  mental  healiii  centers  programs 
tor  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  ur- 
ban or  rural  poverty  areas.  No  applications 
for  a  grant  under  sub.3eciion  (a)  may  be  ap- 
pro\ed  unless  the  application  is  ri>com- 
mcrided  lor  approval  by  the  National  .^dvi- 
,sory  Mental  Health  Council. 

■'id)  There  are  auihuri/X-d  to  be  appro- 
priated for  payments  under  grants  under 
subsecuviii  (a)  $.5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  M.  1975,  and  85,000.000  for 
the  lis "al  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

"GRANTS     r(3R     INITIAL    OPERATION 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  i  1  i  The  Scf-rctary  may  in.ike 
grants  to — 

"(A)  public  and  nonprolli  private  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  and 

"(B)  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  entity 
which — • 
"(i)  is  providing  mental  health  services, 
"(iil  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
201  except  that  it  is  not  providing  all  of  the 
comprehensive  mental  health  services  de- 
scribed in  subsection  ibi  ( I  i  of  such  section, 
and 

"(3)  has  a  plan  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  provision  of  all  such  services 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  receipt 
of  the  first  grant  under  this  subsection. 
to  assist  them  In  meeting  their  cost  of  op- 
eration (Other  than  cotts  i-elated  to  construc- 
tion ) . 

"(2 1  Grants  under  subsection  ( :i  i  may 
(■Illy  be  made  for  n  grantees  cost  of  operation 
(luring  the  first  eight  \ears  after  its  estab- 
lishment In  the  case  of  a  community  mental 
health  center  or  other  entity  which  received 
a  grant  under  section  220  (as  in  effect  before 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  the  Community 
.Mental  Health  Centers  Amendments  of 
19741.  such  center  or  other  entity  shall,  for 
purposes  of  grants  under  subsection  (a),  be 
consklered  as  being  in  operation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  number 
of  giants  in  the  first  .series  of  grants  it  re- 
ceived under  such  section  and  the  number  of 
grants  it  received  under  this  subsection. 

ibi(l)  Each  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
to  a  community  mental  health  renter  or 
ether  entity  shall  be  made  for  the  costs  of 
its  operation  for  the  one-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
such  grant  is  made. 

"(2  1  No  community  mental  health  center 
may  receive  more  than  eight  grams  under 
subsection  (al.  No  entity  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  may  receive  more  than 
two  grants  under  subsection  la).  In  deter- 
mining the  number  of  grants  that  a  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  has  received  under 
subsection  (a),  there  shall  be  included  any 
grants  which  the  center  received  under  such 
subsection  as  an  entity  described  in  para- 
graph   (1|(B)    of  such  "sub.section. 

"(CI  The  amount  of  a  grant  for  any  year 
made  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  lesser 
of  the  amounts  computed  under  paragraph 
(1 )   or   (2 1    as  follows: 

"(ll  An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  grantee's  projected  costs  of  opera- 
tion for  that  year  exceed  the  total  of  State, 
local,  and  other  funds  and  of  the  fees,  premi- 
ums, and  third-party  reimbursements  which 
the  grantee  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
collect  in  that  year. 

"(21  I  A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
eraph  (B).  an  amount  equal  to  the  follow- 
ing percentages  of  the  grantees  projected 
costs  of  operation:  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  65 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  second  year 
of  its  operation.  40  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  third  year  of  its  operation,  35  per 


centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fourth  year  of 
its  operation,  30  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  its  opera- 
tion, and  25  per  centum  of  such  costs  lor  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  its  operation, 
"(B)  III  the  case  of  any  grant  under  tlie 
section  for  a  community  mental  healiii  cen- 
ter providing  services  for  persons  in  an  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or 
rural  poverty  area,  the  amount  of  such  ariint 
for  the  center's  cost  of  operation  may  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  sucn  co.-ts  lor  the 
first  year  of  its  operation,  90  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  second  year  of  its  opera- 
tion, 80  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
third  year  of  its  operation.  70  per  cen'uni  of 
such  costs  for  the  fourth  year  of  its  opera- 
tion, 60  per  centum  of  such  co-is  lor  th.e 
fifth  year  of  its  operation,  50  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  sixth  year  of  its  operntion. 
40  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  seventh 
year  of  its  operation,  and  30  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  eighth  year  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

In  any  year  in  v,/hlch  a  grantee  receives  a 
grant  under  section  204  lor  consultation  and 
education  services,  the  ccsvs  of  the  grantee  s 
operation  for  that  year  attributable  to  the 
provision  of  such  services  and  its  collections 
iu  that  year  for  such  services  shall  be  dis- 
regarded in  making  a  computation  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  respecting  a  grant 
under  subsection   (a)    for  that  year. 

"(d)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  .ippro- 
priated  for  payments  under  initial  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  S85,000,000  for  tlie  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $100,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
"(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  seven 
fiscal  years,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sary  to 
make  payments  under  continuation  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  to  community  mental 
health  centers  and  other  entities  which  firs 
received  an  initial  grant  under  this  section 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  or 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  which  are  elicible  for 
a  grant  under  this  section  in  a  fiscal  year  for 
which  sums  are  authorized  t.-j  be  appropr  - 
ated  under  this  paragraph. 

"(e)  (1)  Any  entity  which  has  not  received 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a).  -Ahlch  received 
a  grant  under  section  220,  242,  243.  251.  25C. 
264.  or  271  of  this  title  (as  in  effect  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1974) 
from  appropriations  under  this  title  for  a 
fiscal  year  ending  before  July  1,  1974,  and 
which  would  be  eligible  for  another  grant 
under  such  section  from  an  appropriation 
for  a  succeeding  fiscal  year  If  such  section 
were  not  repealed  by  the  Community  Memal 
Health  Centers  Amendment  of  1974,  may,  in 
lieu  of  receiving  a  grant  under  subsec*;.-!] 
(a)  of  this  section,  continue  to  receive  a 
grant  under  each  such  repealed  section  under 
which  It  would  be  so  eligible  for  another 
grant — 

"(A)  for  the  number  of  years  and  in  the 
amount  prescribed  for  the  grant  under  each 
such  repealed  section,  except  that — 

"(i)  the  entity  may  not  receive  under  this 
sub.section  more  than  two  grants  under  any 
such  repealed  section  unless  It  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  201.  and 

"(ii)  the  total  amount  received  for  any 
year  (as  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary)  under  the  total  of  the  grants 
made  to  the  entity  under  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  entity's 
projected  costs  of  operation  for  that  year 
exceed  the  total  collections  of  State,  local. 
and  other  funds  and  of  the  fees,  preiniums! 
and  third-party  reimbursements,  which  the 
entity  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  make 
in  that  year;  and 

"(B)   In  accordance  with  any  other  tcins 
and  conditions  applicable  to  such  grant. 
In  any  year  in  which  a  grantee  under  this 
subsection    receives   a   grant    under   section 


2u4  tor  consultation  and  education  servitc-. 
the  stalling  costs  of  the  grantee  for  that  ■  ea: 
which  are  attributable  to  the  provision  cf 
such  services  and  the  grantee's  collectiorr  i.i 
the  year  for  such  services  shall  be  di-if- 
icarcied  m  applvmg  subparagraph  i  .^  i  and  the 
I.Tovision  of  the  repealed  section  applicable 
to  the  amount  of  the  grant  the  gtantee  i.-i.t;.. 
i(    eive   under  this  subsection  for  that  year. 

"i2i  An  entity  which  receives  a  grant 
under  this  subsection  may  not  rccei\-e  rny 
^rant  under  .f^ubcection  (a). 

"1 3)  Ihcrc  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
piiated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
i''75.  and  for  each  of  the  next  six  fiscal  years 
.■^nch,  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  grants 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  i  1  i . 

i.RAN-rs     1  "R      I  ONStJLTATION     AND     }  V'i..f,:X"n 
SERVICES 

Si..  21)4-  (ai  (  1  I  The  Secretary  may  ma!  p 
cnnual  grant,s  to  any  comninnity  mental 
health  center  for  the  costs  of  providing  the 
consultation  and  education  services  descriijcd 
in  section  201  (b)  1 1 )  (D)  if  the  center — 

•^^A)  received  from  appropriations  for  a 
nscal  year  ending  before  July  1,  1974.  a  stall- 
ing grant  under  section  220  of  thi.s  title  las 
in  effect  before  the  date  of  enactment  i.t 
t:ie  Coinmunity  Mental  Centers  Amendmtn'< 
i;f  1974)  and  may  not  because  of  limitatloi.-, 
re:-pectins;  the  period  for  which  (jj-ants  uiKi»>r 
tliat  section  may  be  made  receive  under  fc- 
i:on  203iei  an  additional  grant  under  .uch 
■  cction  220;  or 

"(B)  has  receict-d  or  i,.  receivin;.'  a  gra'it 
r,i-:der  sub.section  (a|  or  le)  of  sec  ion  2('J 
and  the  number  of  years  in  which  the  ct  li- 
ter has  boen  in  operation  (as  determined  :n 
a  cordance  with  section  203iaM2))  is  no 
less  than  four  tor  Is  not  less  than  two  if 
the  Secrc'ary  determines  that  tl.e  centei  u)!; 
be-  unable  to  adequately  provide  the  con-iil- 
tatio'i  aiid  education  .services  d<=sr;ibed  !;. 
.'ection  201ibHl)(D))  during  the  'hird  u; 
fourth  \ear.s  of  its  operation  \\i;nout  a  gra;.' 
under  this  .'^ub.=ection. 

"(2)  The  .Secretary  may  alto  make  annu.il 
grants  lo  a  public  or  nonprofii  private  cn- 
1 1 1  v — 

"  I  .1 1  V.  liicli  has  not  received  ai.y  j;;a!it  n.i- 
dcr  ihi.,  title  (other  th.m  a  grant  under  thi.- 
section  as  amended  by  the  Community  Men- 
tal Healtii  Centers  Amendments  of  1974). 

"(B)  which  meets  the  requirement.s  of  ."-ec- 
tion  201  except,  in  the  case  of  an  eiiMiy 
■>vhich  has  not  received  a  grant  under  tin- 
sect  ion.  the  requirement  for  the  provision  of 
conmltation  and  education  services  tlf- 
srriljed  in  section  201  ibl  ( 1 )  iDi ,  and 

■(C)    the  catchment  area  of  which  is  ■.\u\ 
V,  ithin   (in  whole  or  in  p.irt )   tlie  catchment 
area  of  a  c.'minuni'y  mental  health  center. 
KT  tiie  lo^ts  of  providing  such  consulta-iou 
nnd  education  services. 

■■|b)  The  amount  of  any  gram  made  ■.inci«':- 
sub.section  la)  shall  be  detennnipd  bv  the 
Secretarv,  but  no  such  grant  to  a  center  ma^ 
(xceed  the  les.ser  of  10(;  per  centum  of  su.h 
centers  costa  of  providing  such  consuriation 
and  education  .services  during  the  year  fo; 
uhich  the  gram  is  made  or — 

■■(1)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  first  ii\o 
years  for  which  a  center  receive.-  sucii  grant 
the  sum  of  i.-^)  an  amount  equal  to  the  prr  d- 
uct  of  $0  50  and  the  population  of  the  cen- 
ter's catchment  area,  and  (B)  tlie  les.ser  o: 
(1)  one-half  the  amount  determined  uiulu 
clause  (A),  or  (li)  one-half  of  the  amount 
received  by  the  center  in  such  year  frwin 
charges  for  the  provision  of  such  services; 

(21  in  the  case  of  the  third  year  for  v%hn..'i 
a  center  recei\es  such  a  grant,  the  sum  o: 
I  A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  Stt.so 
and  the  population  of  the  centers  caicl;- 
inent  area,  and  (B)  the  lesser  of  (u  oi.i - 
half  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
(A),  or  (ii)  one-fourth  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  center  in  such  year  from 
charges  for  the  provl.-ion  of  .such"  .service.-. 
r.n<X 
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'•i3)(A)  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  in  the  cae  of  ihe  fourth  year 
iiiid  each  subsequent  year  th-iTcafter  for 
wluch  a  center  receives  such  a  grant,  the 
lcsi.er  t'f  (l)  the  sum  of  il)  an  amount  etjual 
to  the  product  of  $0  125  ind  t!io  population 
iii  Ihe  center's  catchm^nl  urt-.i  and  til)  one- 
e:i;iith  of  the  amount  received  by  the  center 
ill  .sui  li  year  from  charges  lor  the  pr-.vl- 
Mon  of  Midi  Ecrvicea.  or  (U)  S50.000:  or 

"iBl  in  the  case  of  the  foiirtii  year  and 
eacli  .-ubsequenL  year  for  which  a  cenrer  re- 
ceives such  a  i^rant.  tiie  susn  of  u)  r. n 
iimouni.  equal  to  liie  product,  of  $0.J5  and 
Ihe  jiopulaticii  o!  the  tenters  catclinient 
area,  and  (lil  t>ie  lesser  of  (1)  the  amontit 
deternuned  undt-r  claiv  e  (i)  of  this  KUbpr.rn- 
graph.  or  (II)  one-fourth  of  the  atr.ount  re- 
ceived by  the  ceriter  in  ■  xidi  year  from 
charges  for  tiie  provision  for  siioh  services  ii 
the  aniount  of  tlie  Ia5t  grant  recslved  by  the 
cesit-cr  under  sect  cm  220  of  this  title  las  In 
effect  before  the  dot*  of  the  enactment  oi  the 
C'omn-.umty  Mental  Health  Amendments  ol 
n>74)  or  section  2'J:i  of  this  title,  a^  llio  case 
may  be,  v^as  determined  on  the  bisi.s  of  the 
center  providing  service';  to  persons  in  an 
area  desienatcd  !)V  the  S<'c:et  irv  a.s  an  urban 
or  rural  poverty  arc-n. 

For  p'.i!po.>CH  of  this  iubsectloti,  the  term 
'center'  Includes  an  «»nlity  whirli  receives  a 
tjriint  isnder  subsection  (a)  (2). 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated lor  payments  under  ^'rants  tinder  this 
.section  $4,000,000  for  the  ns,?al  year  ending 
June  30.  1075,  and  $1,000  COO  for  t'.e  fiscal 
y!!ar  ending;  June  :50.  rJ76 

"CiiNVl  RsICiN     (.B,\NIS 

"Sf..-  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  ma--  make 
not  more  than  two  grants  to  any  public  or 
nciiiproftt  entity  which — 

"(1)  ha'?  an  approved  application  for  a 
LTanl  under  section  2o:j  <>r  211.  and 

"(2>  can  rea.=onably  be  expected  to  have 
an  operating  dencit,  for  the  perind  for  which 
a  grant  is  or  will  be  made  under  such  appli- 
cation, which  Is  '.greater  than  the  aniouiit  of 
the  ^rant  the  e.iUy  l.i  re.eiviiiu  or  will  re- 
ceive under  such  appli"at!on, 
for  the  entity's  reaoonal)le  ccj.-ts  in  pro'.id- 
in^  mental  henlih  services  which  ate  de- 
scrii)ed  in  section  2(nib)(l)  but  which  the 
entit',  did  not  provide  before  the  dale  of  the 
enac'mcf.t  of  f^e  Comn-.T  I'y  Meatal  Health 
Ccii'^ra  Ame:idment3  of  1974.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'projected  operating 
defliif  wl'h  respect  to  an  enr.l'y  described  In 
th^  pr.^.-edfii;  .sent'l'-'-e  mei'is  the  excess  of 
;•■;  pr(>Jected  co.sts  of  operation  (including 
the  co.sts  of  operation  related  to  the  pro- 
vi.slon  of  servlres  of  which  a  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  subsection  i  for  a  particular 
perlfjd  over  ttie  total  of  the  .-imouiit  of  State, 
lo-al.  and  other  fund.-;  (inrUidlnt;  funds  un- 
der a  -T.int  under  .section  20.3.  204.  or  2111 
received  by  the  entity  in  that  period  ard  the 
fees,  premium.?,  and  third-party  reimburse- 
men's  ti  be  collected  bv  the  entity  during 
that  pericxl. 

•■|b)(l)  Each  ^rant  itndLr  sub.iection  (a) 
to  .in  entity  sh.ill  be  made  for  the  same  pe- 
riod as  the  period  for  which  ti'e  ttmot  un- 
der section  203  f-r  211  for  which  the  entity 
had  an  n.pprnved  .ippllratlon  is  or  will  be 
made 

"12)  The  amotint  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
se'-tlon  fa)  to  anv  entity  shall  be  determined 
bv  tiie  Secretarv  but  no  such  grant  may  ex- 
ceed that  part  of  the  entity's  projected  oper- 
ating deficit  for  the  year  for  which  the  E;raiit 
IS  made  which  is  rea-^onablv  attributable  to 
!ts  costi  of  providing  m  such  year  the  serv- 
ices with  respect  t.o  which  the  grant  1^  made 

"(c)  There  are  authorised  to  be  approprl- 
.itfd  for  payments  under  crrants  under  sub- 
.-ection  (a)  $20.000  000  for  the  fisciil  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fi-fal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 


'  (iF.Nf  R.Xt.     PROVI.SIONS    EI  SI'FCTINC    GRANTS 
INDER   THIS   PART 

■Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made 
inider  this  part  to  any  entity  or  community 
mental  health  center  in  any  State  uiiles.s  a 
Slate  plan  for  the  provision  ot  comprclien.sive 
mental  health  services  witliln  such  State  ha.'- 
been  submitted  to.  and  approvi^d  by.  the  Scc- 
reiarv  under  section  237. 

■'(b)  No  Kr.mt  mav  be  made  under  ihii 
purl  unless — 

'■(1)  an  appliciitlou  (meeting  the  requii;;- 
luenis  ot  siibEfctiJM  (O)  for  such  grant  has 
been  subinutud  to.  and  approved  by.  the  Se.;- 
retai;,.  and 

•(2)  th.e  piopo  ea  use  of  grant  fuiida  In 
any  area  under  the  Juri^dijtinii  of  a  State  or 
area  health  p:.innint'  agency  cstabliihecl  uii- 
dcr  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  has  lieen 
reviewed  to  th?  e.vtent  provided  by  law  by 
such  agencieo  to  determine  whether  .such  use 
is  con»is!«nl  with  any  plans  which  such 
agencieb  have  developed  lor  iiu  h  area,  and 
With  respect  to — 

•■(A)  the  need  for  a  ri'iuiniinity  ineiital 
iK'iltli  center  in  siuh  area; 

"iBi  the  dertiution  of  the  catchment  area 
to  be  served,  wliich  .shall  be  determined  after 
onsideraliou  of  any  su'-h  area  prcviou.'-Iy 
dciignaled: 

"(C)  the  need  for  tlie  services  to  be  o(- 
lercd. 

•  (D(  in  the  case  of  aii  apj)Ucanl  de'-.rlbed 
in  section  203  (a)(1)(B).  the  applicant'.'i 
plans  for  developing  compreheiiiive  mental 
health  services; 

■  (F.)  the  adequacy  of  the  resources  of  the 
iippilcant  for  the  direct  provision  of  mental 
health  services  and  the  adequacy  of  agree- 
mento  with  the  applican:  for  the  Indirect 
prov  i.sion  of  such  services; 

";F)  the  adequacy  of  the  applicant's  ar- 
rangements lor  the  appropriate  use  of  and 
integration  with  exi.stnijj  health  deliven, 
.services  and  facilities  to  a.-siue  optimum 
utilization  of  and  nondui)llcutlon  of  sucii 
services  and  facilities  and  to  ai.-ure  cou- 
t.nuity  of  patient  care.  Including  arrange- 
ments of  llie  applicant  with  healUi  mainte- 
niince  organizations  and  commuimy  heal'-li 
enters  serving  individuals  uho  re.-~ide  in  or 
are  employed  in  the  area  .served  by  the  appli- 
cant for  the  provision  by  the  applicant  of 
mental  hc.ilth  servics  for  the  members  and 
patlenU  of  such  organizations  and  centers; 
"(G)  the  adequacy  of  arrangements  of  the 
applicant  lur  the  coordination  of  its  services 
v»li,h  lho.se  of  other  health  ancl  social  service 
a^encie.s  Including,  wliere  appropriiite.  e.\- 
cliiiige  of  stall  resources;  and 

"(H)  any  other  factor  which  the  State  or 
area  health  plann.ng  agency  determines  to 
he  .<igniflcant  for  purposes  of  planning  and 
coordination  oi  health  services  for  the  area 
miliiii  the  jurisdiction  of  sui,h  planning 
agency. 

••(C)(1)  Au  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  pal  t  shall  be  subinif.ed  in  sucli  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
ami  shall  contain  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  ri^quire.  Except  as  priuided  in 
paragraph  (3).  an  appllciition  for  a  grant 
under  section  20.J.  204.  or  205  shall  contain 
or  be  supported  by  a.--snraaces  satisiactory  to 
the  Secretary  tliivt  — 

*(A)  the  community  mental  healih  center 
tor  which  the  a  i- lic.itiori  is  submitted  will 
provide.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  d)  an  overall  plan  and  budijet 
that  meets  the  reTulrements  of  section  1861 
(z)  of  the  Social  Security  .Act.  and  (ii)  an 
ellective  procedure  for  developmt;.  compiling, 
evaluating,  and  reporting  to  the  Secretary 
statistics  and  other  information  (which  the 
Secretary  shall  pnbll-h  and  dls;emin.i;e  on 
a  pt-rlodlc  basis  and  wliicli  the  center  shall 
disclosure  at  least  a;  nually  to  the  general 
public  I  relating  to  (I|  the  cost  of  the  cen- 
ter's o-jeration.  (II)  the  patterns  of  utilisa- 
tion of  .t^  .services,  (III)   the  availability,  ac- 


cP'^>:'j!l!fy.  and  ati-ceptability  of  It  services, 
(IV)  the  impact  of  Its  services  upon  the 
mental  health  of  the  residents  of  its  catch- 
ment area,  and  (V)  such  otlier  matters  as 
the  Secretary  may  require; 

"(B)  su'h  Ciiinmunlty  nieiital  he.iltli  cen- 
ter Will,  in  c"in.-,uli.ation  with  the  resitlents 
of  its  catcl'.ment  area,  review  It.,  progriim  of 
services  and  the  statiittcs  and  other  Infor- 
m.ition  referred  to  in  subparagraph  {.\)  to 
■assure  that  11  services  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  residents  of  the  catchment 
a  tea: 

■•(C)  to  the  extent  practicable,  such  com- 
munity mental  health  center  will  etiter  into 
roopprative  arrangements  with  health  main- 
t—ian'-c  orv'-ti!-i<  om"  s^rvm  ;  re^iri-'nts  of  the 
center's  catchment  area  for  the  provision 
through  the  center  of  mental  health  services 
for  the  members  of  such  organizations  un- 
t!cr  w'  ich  arran 'em.^nts  the  charges  to  the 
health  niiiinteuiince  organi/ationa  for  such 
services  shall  be  not  le.^s  than  the  actual 
c.-^sf;  of  the  center  i  i  •  roviding  such  services; 
"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  community  mental 
health  center  serving  a  population  Including 
a  subs' antlal  proportion  of  Individuals  of 
limited  EnglK^h-speakin.g  ability,  the  center 
has  (1)  developed  a  plan  and  made  arrange- 
ments responsive  to  the  needs  of  such  popu- 
lation for  providing  services  to  the  e.ttent 
pracii.  ab'e  in  the  language  and  cultural  con- 
text ino.st  ap-iropnate  to  smh  Individuals. 
and  (il)  identified  an  individual  on  its  statf 
who  is  bilingual  and  who-,e  responsibilities 
shall  include  providing  guidance  to  such  in- 
dividuals and  to  appropriate  stair  members 
with  re-pect  to  cultural  seirutivitifca  and 
bridging  linguistic  and  cultural  ditTereuces: 
"(E)  such  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter has  (i)  e.jfablished  a  recnuicnicnt  thr 
the  health  care  of  every  patient  i\\u<i  be  un- 
der the  supervi-ion  of  a  member  ot  the  pio- 
fessional  .••ta.T.  and  (11)  provided  fur  having  a 
member  of  the  profe.ssional  staff  available  to 
furni-h  iieces.sary  mental  lieulth  caie  in  cas? 
of  eiiiergency; 

•'(F)  .-^lich  community  ment.il  heali'i  cen- 
ter has  pruvided  ajipropnate  nuiliods,  and 
prc-'cedures  lor  the  dispensing  and  adnui'is- 
Lfi-iUi'.  of  dru£;.s  and  bloli.gicals: 

"(G)  in  the  case  of  an  a-iplic  lion  f  r  .■ 
grant  under  section  203  for  a  communltv 
mental  health  center  which  will  provide  serv- 
ices to  persons  in  an  area  designated  by  the 
Se.retary  as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area. 
tlie  applicant  will  use  llie  additional  grant 
funds  It  receives,  because  It  will  provide 
-services  to  persons  in  i,ucli  an  iuen  who  arp 
unable   to  pay   therefor; 

"(H)  such  cnmniuiuty  mental  horlth  ce;;- 
ter  will  develop  a  nl m  f.ir  adeouate  liiriii'-ipl 
support  u.  be  available,  and  will  use  Its  best 
efforts  to  in.-.ure  that  adocjuate  financial  sun- 
port  will  be  available,  to  it  from  Fedci-.il 
sources  (other  than  this  part)  a 'id  non-Fed- 
eral sources  (including,  to  the  maximaii: 
extent  feasible,  reimburse  mem  frtm  tlie 
recip'ents  of  consultation  and  edu-ation 
services  and  s -reening  services  provided  ii 
.accord.ince  with  ."ectlon-s  20Ub){l)(D)  and 
201(b)(1)(E))  so  that  the  center  will  b? 
able  to  continue  to  provide  omprehen.sive 
nieiit.il  health  si-rvices  whe:i  financial  iiss  st- 
ance provided  under  this  part  i^  reduced  or 
lermuiiited.  as  the  cabe  mav  l.e: 

"(I)  such  community  mental  healtlv  center 
(i)  hiis  or  will  iiavo  a  contractual  or  other  ar- 
raiujement  with  the  agency  of  the  HIaIk  \'.\ 
which  it  provides  services,  whi  h  atencv 
afiminl:>ters  or  sunervises  the  adminis'ri- 
tliii  of  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  or  a  part  of  the  center's  costs  iu 
providing  health  services  to  persons  who  are 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  under  such  a 
State  plan,  or  (11)  haa  made  or  will  make 
every  reasonable  etfort  to  enter  into  sucii  an 
anati.'^emenl: 
"(J)  such  community  mental  health  cen- 
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tcr  has  made  or  will  make  and  will  continue 
ui  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  collect  ap- 
proptiate  reunbursement  for  its  costs  in  pro- 
viding heidth  services  to  persons  who  are  en- 
iitlfi  to  Insurance  benefita  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  to  medi- 
i-al  assistance  under  a  State  plan  approved 
iiudtr  title  XIX  of  such  Act.  or  to  assistance 
f.-^r  medical  expenses  under  any  other  public 
a'.slEtaiiee  program  or  private  insurance  pro- 

gr.iin: 

"(K)  such  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter il)  has  prepared  a  schedule  of  fees  or 
payinenl.s  for  the  provision  of  its  services 
desi.:netl  to  cover  its  reasonable  costs  of 
opci.ition  and  a  corresponding  schedule  of 
discounts  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  ot 
siich  fees  or  payments  which  di.-counts  are 
arijustcd  on  the  basis  of  the  patient'.s  ability 
to  pay:  (H)  has  made  and  will  continue  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  ill  to  secure 
ironi  patients  payment  for  services  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  approved  schedules,  and 
fll)  to  collect  reimbursement  for  health 
services  to  persons  described  in  subparagraph 
(,J)  t'n  the  basis  of  the  full  amount  of  fee.-. 
a-.!d  payi-nents  for  such  services  vvithou;  ap- 
plication of  any  discount,  and  (lit)  ha.s  sub- 
mitted to  the  "secretary  such  reports  as  he 
may  require  to  determine  complian.  e  '.vith 
this  .svibparagraph:  and 

••(L)  such  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter will  adopt  and  enforce  a  policy  (i)  under 
vvhicii  fees  for  the  provision  of  mentiil  health 
services  through  the  center  will  be  paid  to  the 
center,  and  (li)  which  prohibits  health  pro- 
fessionals who  provide  such  services  to  pa- 
tients through  the  center  from  providing 
Eiich  services  to  si'ch  jiaticnts  except  through 
i!'C  center. 

An  application  fc^r  a  trant  under  section  203 
Ehall  also  contain  a  long-range  plan  for  the 
expansion  of  the  program  of  the  conimu- 
lUty  mental  health  center  for  whioli  the 
application  U  subiiiittcd  for  the  purpose  of 
nice'ing  anticipc.tcd  increases  in  demand  by 
re.sidents  of  the  center's  catchment  area  for 
the  comprehensive  mental  health  services  de- 
scribed in  section  201(b)(1).  Such  a  plan 
.eliall  include  a  description  of  planned  growth 
lii  the  programs  of  the  center,  estimates  of 
increased  costs  arising  from  such  growih, 
estimates  of  the  portion  of  such  increased 
costs  to  be  paid  from  Federal  funds,  and 
anticipated  sources  of  non-Federal  funds  to 
pay  such  increased  costs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  approve  an  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  under  section  203.  204.  or 
205  only  if  tlie  application  is  recommended 
lor  approval  by  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council,  the  application  meets  the 
recnurements  of  paragraph  (1),  and,  except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  1 3  ) ,  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  determines  tliat  the  facilities  and 
equipment  of  the  applicant  under  the  ap- 
plication meet  sucli  rcquirenients  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe: 

"(B)  determines  that — 

"(i)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
comprehensive  mental  health  services  (in 
the  ca.se  of  an  application  for  a  grant  under 
Eection  203  or  205)  or  the  consultation  and 
education  services  ( in  the  case  of  an  applica- 
tloti  for  a  grant  uiider  section  204 )  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  applicant  will  constitute  an  ad- 
tiition  to.  or  a  significant  improvement  in 
tiiiality  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
criteria  of  the  Secretary)  of,  services  that 
would  otherwise  be  provided  in  the  catcli- 
inont  iirca  of  the  applicant: 

'•iii)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  assurances  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  section  203, 
204.  or  205.  as  the  case  may  be,  will  (I)  be 
u^ed  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
tic.il,  increase  the  level  of  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds,  Including  third- 
party  health  Insurance  payments,  that  would 
in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be 
I'lade  available  for  the  applicant  s  conipro- 
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henslve  mental  health  services,  and  (III  in 
no  event  supplant  such  State,  local,  :ind 
other  non-Federal  funds; 

■■(lii)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  which  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  appropriations  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  determines  that  during 
the  year  for  which  the  grant  was  made  the 
applicant  met,  in  accordance  with  the  section 
under  which  such  grant  was  made,  the  re- 
quirements of  section  201  and  complied  with 
the  assurances  which  were  contained  in  or 
supported  the  applicanfs  application  for 
such  grant;   and 

"liv)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
grant  the  amount  of  which  Is  or  may  be 
determined  under  section  203(c)(2)(B)  or 
204(b)(3)(B)  or  under  a  provision  of  a  re- 
pealed section  of  this  title  referred  to  in 
section  203(e)  which  authorizes  an  In- 
crease In  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  a 
frant  to  support  services  to  persoi's  in  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  urban  or 
rural  poverty  areas,  that  the  application 
contains  or  Is  supported  by  assurances  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  that  the  services 
of  the  applicant  will,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
be  utilized  by  a  significant  number  of  per- 
sons residing  in  an  area  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area 
and  requiring  such  services. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  applicatioii — 

"(A)  for  the  first  grant  under  soctioii 
203fa)  for  an  entity  described  in  section 
203(0)  (1)  (B),or 

■•(B)  for  the  first  grant  itn.dcr  section 
203(e), 

the  Secretary  may  approve  such  application 
without  regard  to  the  assurances  required 
by  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  ( I )  of 
tills  subsection  and  without  regard  to  the 
dctcri'nlnations  required  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  if  the 
application  contains  or  is  supported  by  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  applicant  will  undertake,  during  the  pe- 
riod for  which  such  first  grant  is  to  be  made, 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  applicant,  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  to  make  each  of  the  asrurances  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  and  to  enable  the 
Secretary,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  pe- 
riod, to  make  each  of  the  determinatior.s  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2). 

■•(4)  In  each  fiscal  year  for  which  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  receives  a  gram 
under  section  203,  204.  or  205,  such  center 
shall  obligate  for  a  program  of  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  its  pro- 
grams in  serving  the  needs  of  the  residents 
of  its  catchment  area  and  for  a  review  of 
the  quality  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
center  not  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  2 
per  centum  of  the  amount  obligated  by  the 
center  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  its 
operating  expei  ses. 

"(5)  The  costs  for  which  grants  may  he 
made  under  section  203,  204,  or  205  shall  be 
determined  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  issued  after  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Advisory  Men- 
tal Health  Council. 

"(6)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 203,  204,  or  205 — 

"  ( A)  may  not  be  disapproved,  and 

"(B)  may  not  be  approved  for  a  grant 
which  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  grant 
received  by  the  applicant  under  such  section 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
on  the  ground  that  the  applicant  has  not 
niade  reasonable  efforts  to  secure  payments 
or  reimbursements  in  accordance  with  as- 
surances provided  under  subparagraphs  (I). 
(J),  and  (K)  of  subsection  (c)(1)  unless 
llie  Secretary  first  informs  such  applicant 
of  the  respects  in  which  he  has  not  made 
such  reasonable  efforts  and  the  manner  in 
which  his  performance  can  be  improved 
and  gives  the  applicant  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  respond.  Applications  disapproved, 
and      applications     approved     lor     reduced 


aniount.-.  on  such  grounds  shall  be  referred 
to  the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
Council  for  its  review  and  recommendations 
re.'pectii.g    such    approval    or   disapproval. 

"(d)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
part  winch  is  sulji'nilted  to  the  Secretary 
shall  at  Ihe  same  time  be  submitted  to  the 
.Slate  mental  hr^alth  auihority  for  the  .State 
ill  which  the  project  or  comnuiiiity  mental 
health  center  for  which  the  application  is 
submitted  is  located.  A  Stale  mental  health 
aulhcj-iiy  which  receives  such  an  applica- 
tion under  this  subsection  may  revie'vv  it 
a'ld  .submit  i;s  comments  to  tiie  Secretary 
within  the  forty-five-day  period  begi:  ning 
on  xhe  date  tlie  appiic;  t.oii  was  received  by 
it.  The  Secretary  shall  take  action  lo  re- 
cjuire  ail  applicant  to  revi.se  his  application 
or  to  approve  or  disapprove  an  application 
vviil-iin  the  period  beginiviiig  on  the  da'e 
the  State  mental  health  authority  sub- 
mitted its  cominenis  or  on  the  expiration 
of  such  forty-five  pericid.  which  ever  occurs 
first,  and  ending  on  the  ninetieth  day  fol- 
lowing t'ne  date  the  application  was  sub- 
mitted  to   him. 

••(c)  Not  niore  llinn  2  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  vindcr  sections 
203.  204,  and  205  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  used  by  th.c  Secretary  to  provide  directly 
throuLh  the  Department  tcchi'iical  assist- 
ance for  program  inai.agcn'.enl  and  for  train- 
ing in  program  management  to  commvinity 
mental  health  cciiters  which  received  grants 
under  sucli  sections  or  to  eii'itics  whicli  re- 
ceived grar.ts  under  re"tion  220  cf  this  title 
in  a  fiscal  vear  beginning  belore  the  date 
of  tlic  ciiactnieiit  of  the  Comrnvr.iity  Mental 
Health  Cciitcrs  Amendmeiits  of   1974. 

"(f)  For  innpo.ses  of  subsections  (b).  (c). 
(d).  and  (e)  of  this  section,  the  term  'com- 
muiiity  mental  health  center"  includes  an 
entity  which  applies  for  or  has  received  a 
gram  under  se-,tic<n  20.Jial.  20:i!(e).  or  201 
lai i2 ) . 

■  pAiiT  B     FiNAN'ri.\L  Di-,Tr.Fss  Grants 
■grant  authority 

'  .~KC  211.  The  Secretary  niay  make  grants 
for  the  operation  of  any  community  mental 
health  center  which — 

"il)iA)  received  a  grant  under  section 
220  of  this  title  (as  in  elfcci  before  the  date 
of  ci.actmeiit  of  the  Coinmuiiity  Mental 
Health  Centers  Amcndmenis  of  1974)  and. 
becaui:e  of  limitations  in  such  section  220 
rcsi>ec;iiig  the  period  for  which  the  ceiitcr 
may  receive  grants  under  such  section  220. 
is  ncit  eligible  for  further  grants  under  that 
."■ection;  or 

"(B)  received  a  grant  or  grants  under  sec- 
tion 2u3  (a)  of  this  title  and,  Ijecause  of 
limitations  respecting  the  period  for  which 
giants  ur.dcr  such  section  miiy  be  made,  is 
not  eligible  lor  further  gianti  under  that 
.-.ection;  and 

"i2j  demonstrates  tliat  without  a  grant 
under  this  section  there  will  be  a  significant 
reducticn  in  the  types  or  cjuality  of  services 
provided  or  there  will  be  an  inability  to  pro- 
\  ide  t!io  services  descrilDed  in  section  201  ib). 
"GRANT  reqi'Iri:m!.j;t.s 

"Six-.  212.  (a)  No  grant  may  b?  made  un- 
der section  211  to  any  community  mental 
health  center  in  any  .State  unless  a  State 
pi, 111  for  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
mental  iiealth  services  within  such  State  has 
been  submitted  to.  and  approved  by,  th.e  Sec- 
retary under  section  237.  .*.ny  grant  under 
section  211  may  be  made  upon  such  terms 
and  conditloiis  as  tlie  Secretary  determines 
t  :i  be  reasonable  and  necessary,  including  re- 
cjiiireinents  tliat  llic  community  mental 
lic.ilth  center  agree  ( 1 )  to  disclose  any  linan- 
i-ial  iiiforniation  or  data  deemed  by  tlie  Scc- 
rcl.'try  to  be  neces.tary  to  dc'ermine  the 
.■-ources  or  causes  of  that  center^s  finariclal 
distress,  (2)  to  conduct  a  comprel:c::sive  cost 
analysis  study  In  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary. (3 1  to  carry  out  appropriate  opera- 
lional  and  financial  reforms  on  the  basis  of 
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i!i[orni;i:ioii  obtained  in  tlie  course  of  the 
fomprehensive  cost  analvsis  study  or  on  the 
bn'is  of  other  releva)it  information,  and  i4) 
lu  use  a  grant  received  under  section  211  to 
e!iai>le  it  to  pro\ide  i  within  such  period  as 
Uie  Secretary  inav  prescribe  the  comprehfii- 
sive  ment.il  health  service^,  described  in  sec- 
'  ion  201  lb)  and  to  re\lse  its  organization  to 
Meet  the  reqturements  of  sect:on  201ici. 

■■ib)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 211  must  contain  or  be  supported  by  the 
assurances  prescribed  by  subparagraphs  lAi, 
iB).  (Ci.  iDi.  lE),  if).  (Gl.  ill,  iJi.  (Ki. 
and  .L)  of  section  206ic)il)  and  as.surances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  appli- 
cant will  expend  for  its  operation  as  a  com- 
munity menu.!  heal'h  center,  during  ihe 
vfar    for    which    sui-h    grant    is    sought,    an 


not  more  tlian  twenty-five  years)  of  facili- 
ties for  such  centers.  |3)  the  construction 
of  new  facilities  or  expansion  of  existing;  la- 
cUities  for  community  mental  health  centers 
if  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  centers'  catchment  areas  are 
members  of  low -income  groups  i  as  deier- 
miiied  under  regulation.s  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary),  and  |4|  the  initial  equipment  of 
a  facility  acquired,  remodeled,  loa.seci.  or  con- 
structed with  financial  a.ssistance  provided 
under  pn.vments  under  this  part.  Fayincms 
shall  not  be  made  tor  the  construction  ol  a 
new  facility  or  the  expansion  of  an  existing 
one  unless  the  Secretary  determines  tliat  it- 
is  not  fea-slble  for  il^e  recipient  lo  acquire  or 
remodel  an  existing  facility. 

■i  bill  I     F<ir    purpo.ses    of    n.is    part,    the 


amotnu  of  funds  i other  th.in  funds  for  con-  term  Federal  share'  with  respect  to  any  proj 
struction.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  '  '  -■-  •  • 
from  non-Federal  sources  which  Ls  at  least  as 
u-re.a  as  the  average  annual  amount  of  liinds 
expended  bv  such  applicant  for  purpose  i ex- 
cluding expenditures  of  a  r.on-recurring  na- 
ture) in  the  three  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  such  grant  is  .sought. 
The  Secretary  may  not  approve  such  an  ap- 
plication unless  it  has  been  recommended  for 
approval  by  the  National  Auvi.sory  Mental 
Health  Council    The  requirements  of  section 


ect  described  in  subsection  la)  means  the 
portion  Ol  the  cost  of  such  project  to  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Goveriimeiu  under  Uiis 
part. 

'  i2i  the  Federal  -.hare  with  respect  lo  s\..y 
project  descnoed  in  siib.scc'iou  (a)  ia  a 
State  shall  be  the  amotmt  derermi-ied  by 
the  .-staie  uyr  scy  of  the  State,  bi.i,  except  as 
provided  in  p.aipgraph  i3).  the  Federal  share 
tor  any  s'  rh  project  may  not  exceed  6G '^ 
per  centum  of   the  co.-,f<  of  sucli  project  or 


206id)    respecting  opporlunitv  for  review  of      the  States  Federal  percentage,  whichever  is 

i.„„.  w..  .-,  .  ,       jj^p  lower    Prior  to  the  approval  ol   the  first 

such  projc.-t  in  a  State  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  State  agency  shall  give  the  Secre- 
tary written  notification  of  lA)  the  maxi- 
muin  Federal  share,  established  pursuant  ;o 
fiis  paragraph,  for  such  projects  in  such 
grantee  shall  be  madp  for  the  projected  co.sts     State   which   the   Secretary   approves   during 

of  operation    i except   the  co.xts  of  providing     '■    ■        ■  ■      -' 

the  consultation  and  education  services  de- 
scribed in  section  201 1  bi  i  1  )  i  D)  i  of  such 
grantee  for  the  one-'enr  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  tirst  month  in  which  such 
grant  is  made.  No  comminiit'-  mental  health 


applications  by  State  mental  health  authori- 
ties and  time  limitations  on  actions  by  the 
Secretary  on  applications  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  applications  submitted  for  grants 
\i:;rler  section  211. 
"ic)    Each   grant   under   this   section   to  a 


sucli  liscal  year,  and  iB)  the  method  for 
detonniuiig  the  -.pecific  Federal  share  to  be 
paid  with  respect  to  such  projects;  and  such 
maxiTtuim  Federal  shere  a'd  sn.-h  method  of 
Federnl  share  determination  for  such  proj- 
e"ts  in  such  State  d'iring  s.ch  fiscal  year 
center  mav   rece:ve   more  than   three  grants     sliall   not  be  changed  after  the  approval  of 

the   first   such    project    in    the   State   during 
such  .fiscal  year. 

■  i;i)  In  the  case  of  any  commuultv  mental 
health   center   which   provides  or  will,   upon 
completion  of  i  he  project  for  which  applica- 
tion has  beet'  made  ui;der  thus  part,  provide 
I  1  I   An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by      services  for  persons  in  an  area  designated  by 


under  section  21 1 

■•(d)  The  amount  of  a  grant  for  a  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  under  section  211 
for  any  year  shall  be  the  lesser  of  the 
amounts  computed  under  paragraph  1 1 )  or 
(2)  as  follows: 


wliich  the  center's  projected  costs  of  opera 
tion  for  that  year  exceed  the  total  of  State, 
local,  and  other  funds  and  of  the  fees,  pre- 
miums, and  third-party  reimbursements 
which  the  center  may  reasonablv  be  expected 
to  collect  in  that  year. 

■■(2)  An  amount  ecjual  to  the  product  of— 
"|A»    90  per  centum  of  the  percentage  of 
costs  — 

"li)    which   was   the  ceiling  on   the   grant 
last  made  to  the  center  in  the  first  series  of 


the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty 
area,  the  maximum  Federal  share  determined 
under  paragraph  i2)  may  not  exceed  no  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  project 

■■|4iiA)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  i2i. 
the  Federal  percentage  for  1 1 1  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  66-,  per  centum,  and  111)  any 
other  Sta-e  shall  be  100  per  ce::tum  less  that 
percentage  which  l^ears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  as  the  per  capita  income  of  such 


grants  it  received  under  section  220  of  this     State  bears  to  the  average  per  capita  income 


title  (as  in  effect  before  the  dale  of  the  en 
actment   of   the   Community   M'^ntal    Health 
Centers  .Amendments  of  19'74).  or 

"(li)    pre.scribed   by   stibsection    (c)(2)    of 
section  203  for  computation  of  the  last  grant 
to  the  center  under  such  section, 
whichever  grant  was  made  last,  and 

"iB)  the  centers  projected  costs  of  op- 
eration in  the  year  for  which  the  grant  is 
to   be  made  under   section   211 

■  ArTHORIZ.ATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

■  Sec.  21.!  There  are  atithorized  to  be  ap- 
propna'ed  Jin.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  JO,  1975.  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
tiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  197t;,  ;nr  payments 
ii!:der  grants  under  section  211. 

Part  C— FACiLiriEs  Assistance 

■  ASSISTANCK    AUrnORIIY 

•■Sec.  221.  I  a)  From  allotments  made  tin. lor 
section  227  the  Secretary  shall  pav.  m  ac- 
cordance with  this  part,  the  Federal  share 
of  projects  for  i  1  i  the  acquL-iition  or  re- 
modeling, or  both,  of  facilities  for  community 
mental   health  centers.    (2)    the   leasing   (for 


of  the  nftv  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

■iBi  The  Federal  percentages  under  clau-e 
lii)  of  subparagraph  lA)  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  between  July  l  and 
September  30  of  each  even-numbered  year, 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita 
incomes  of  the  States  stibject  to  stich  Federal 
percentages  and  of  the  fifty  States  and  tlie 
DistiTct  of  Columbia  for  the  three  most  re- 
cent con.secutive  years  for  which  satisfactorv 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Such  promulgation  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  vears  in 
the  period  beginning  July  1  next  succeeding 
sui-h  pronuilgation. 

"APPROVAL    OF    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  For  each  project  for  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  facility  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 237.  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  through  the  State  agency  of  the 
State,  an  application  by  the  State  or  "a  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  or  by  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  agency.  If  two  or  more  such  agen- 


cies loin  ,n  the  project,  the  application  nny 
be  tiled  bv  one  or  more  of  ;uch  agcuwes 
■■-'Kh    application    shall   set   forth — 

■'li  a  description  of  the  .^iie  fur  .- ui  1' 
project; 

■  i2i  plans  and  sjic.;  ifications  tlcrtfor  »:; 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescvihc-ci 
liy  the  Secretary  under  sectir  n  236; 

"|3|  except  in  the  case  of  a  leasing  pvojp.-- 
re i-.sonable  assurance  that  title  to  such'sitc 
IS  or  will  be  ve.^stod  in  one  or  more  of  the 
n,senc!es  filing  the  application  or  in  a  publtr 
or  oihcr  nonjiro.at  agency  which  is  to  operate 
Ihe  commtmiiy  meiuul  health  center; 

"(4)  re.i.sonable  assurance  ihat  adecr;ai>> 
fimnclPl  supp-rt  'vill  be  available  for  tl^e 
project  and  for  its  mauuenance  and  opcra- 
1 1'l'i  v.i.en  comijlcted; 

"(5)  reasonable  assurance  that  all  Uiburer.s 
p'ld  mechanics  cmnloyed  by  ciuitraciors  or 
sal-!-.- u'Lractors  in  the  performance  of  uoik 
on  a  c'.nstruttioii  or  remodeling  project  wili 
he  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  'hrse 
UJe  nlll'ig  on  similar  construction  in  the 
i'^i-u'.itv  as  determined  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
l«b.  r  in  acordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3 
1931  (40  use.  276a-276a-5,  known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act),  and  the  Secretary  of  labor 
shall  li.>.ve  with  resrect  to  stich  la'ior  s'aiirl- 
ards  the  authority  and  ftinctions  set  forth 
in  reurLanization  Plan  Ntimbered  14  of  liao 
I  15  F  R.  317G:  5  V  S  C.  Appendix)  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  .June  13.  1934  i40  USC 
276c ); 

"(6)  a  ceriitication  by  tl^e  State  a.;piuv 
of  Die  Federal  .^hare  for  the  project;  aiui 

"(7)  the  assurances  described  in  section 
206,ci(2).  Ef.ch  applicant  .shall  !)e  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  'he 
State  agency  re.pecting  its  apolication. 

"lb)  The  Secretary  shall  aporove  an  :ip- 
pli<  Htion  subiUitted  in  nccrd; 'ice  witli  -tib- 
sectlon  (a)  if — 

"(1)  sufficient,  iuncis  to  pav  the  Feci  t  ,1 
share  for  the  project  for  which  the  applica- 
tion was  stibmitted  are  available  from  the 
allotment  to  the  State; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  applica- 
tion meets  the  applicable  retiuirements  of 
subsection  (a)  and  the  comnuinitv  mental 
health  center  for  which  tlie  application  wa.s 
submitted  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State  plan  Hinder  .section  237)  of  the  State 
in  which  the  project  is  located;  and 

•13)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  applica- 
tion h<.-  1,'cen  approved  and  recommended  bv 
the  State  a^»ncy  and  is  entitled  to  priority 
over  other  projects  within  the  State,  as  de'- 
termined  under  the  State  plan. 
No  application  shall  be  disapproved  by  ihe 
Secretarv  until  he  has  afforded  the  State 
agencv  .ui  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  The 
Secretary  may  not  approve  an  application 
under  this  part  for  a  project  fur  a  facilitv 
for  a  community  mental  health  center  or 
other  entity  wliich  received  a  grant  under 
section  220.  242.  243.  251.  256.  264.  or  274  of 
this  title  I  as  it;^  effect  before  the  date  of 
the  en.ictment  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  Amendments  of  1974)  from 
iippr..pnations  for  a  fiscal  year  ending  before 
•July  1.  1974.  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  application  is  for  a  project  for  a 
center  or  entity  which  upon  completion  of 
such  project  will  be  able  to  significantly  ex- 
prind  its  -services  and  which  demonstrates 
exceptional  financial  need  for  assistance 
under  this  part  for  such  project.  Amendment 
of  any  approved  application  shall  be  subject 
to  .ipprov.il  in  tiie  same  manner  as  an  ordinal 
application. 

"PAY.MFNTS 

"Sec.  223.  ia)(l)  Upon  certification  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  State  agency,  based  tipon 
inspection  by  it.  that  work  has  been  per- 
formed upon  a  construction  or  remodeling 
project,  or  purch.ises  for  such  a  project  have 
been  made,  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
plans  and  specifications,  and   that  payment 
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of  nn  i.istallnicnt  i-  dttc  to  the  t.pplicr.ft.  s.ich 
insfillment  shall  be  paid  to  the  State,  from 
t'le  ai'plicable  allotment  of  such  Stute.  except 
tii.it  il)  if  the  State  is  not  uuthorii'Cd  by 
j;i\v  to  make  payments  to  the  applicant,  the 
payment  shall  be  made  directly  lo  the  appli- 
cant. (2|  if  the  Secret;:ry,  after  ii-ivestigation 
cr  otherw.  ise.  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
act  (or  failure  to  act)  has  occurred  requirir.;; 
action  pursuant  to  sub.scction  ic)  of  this  scc- 
tijn.  p.iyincnt  may.  after  he  lias  givru  tl-.e 
State  agency  notice  cf  opportt'ni'y  for  l;c;ir- 
mg  pursuant  to  such  section,  be  withheld  ii 
whole  or  in  part,  pending  corrective  action 
or  action  btiscd  on  such  hearing;,  and  (3)  tl-.e 
total  p.iyments  with  respect  to  .'■■itch  project 
may  :  'i  exceed  an  amoi  nt  e';ual  to  the  Fed- 
eral i>hoi-e  of  tlio  ccst  of  .such  project. 

"|2)  In  case  an  amendment  to  an  approved 
application  is  approved  or  the  estimated  co^t 
(,f  3  c  -nstniction  or  remodeling  project  i; 
revi::c'i  upward  any  additioi  al  payment  with 
respect  thereto  may  be  made  from  th.e  ai'- 
plicable allotment  of  ti;e  Slate  for  thc:fi£C:l 
vear  i".  which  st;ch  ai.iendnif lit  cr  ri'Visjou  is 
.ippntod. 

••(b)  Pa;.ine:il,M  from  a  S'ata  allotmr:;*  f  a- 
acquis;  ion  and  leasing  projects  rhtill  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulation.-  w;.i":i 
llie  .Sc. feiary  shall  promtil^ute. 
"(Ciil)  If  the  Secretary  faids  that — 
"(A)  a  State  agency  is  not  substanliiMv 
compl;  iivi  with  the  provi.-ions  required  1'-. 
section  237  to  be  in  a  Stale  plan  cr  v.  ..lU 
regulations  Issued  iindor  section  23(5; 

"iB)  any  ai'surance  required  lo  be  hi  an 
application  filed  under  toction  2:12  is  r  a 
beir.'-;  earned  out; 

'•(Ci  there  is  substp.nti:>l  failme  to  (Carrv 
out  plans  and  spcciflcaticns  approved  tA'  tli.j 
Secretary  u'tdcr  section   222;    or  i 

■•(Di  adequate  Slate  funds  are  not  b?ing 
pro-.  i;;ed  annually  for  the  direct  administra- 
tion cf  a  State  p!.in  anprove-i  und^r  secti'jti 
237. 

the  Sccretiu-y  nniy  t-alie  the  action  author- 
ized under  pi.ragraph  f2)  of  this  subsection 
if  the  findii:g  was  mac^e  after  rett.-orable 
iioti-e  and  opportunity  for  hc.-^.rlng  to  the 
involved  State  a•J;el•IC.^•. 

"(2)  If  the  Sccretnry  nialtcs  a  i'^n.Unt; 
describ'jd  in  para^/raph  i  1 1 ,  he  may  notify 
the  Irvolvcd  Slate  at'.oncy,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  finding  or  which  Is  connected 
with  a  project  or  State  plan  wliich  is  the 
snbj(;r.  of  the  fmdln.g.  that — 

"(A)  no  further  payments  vill  he  ir.r;Clc  to 
the  Stale  from  allotments  iir.Jcr  ^ct'i^:i 
227;    or 

'•(B)  no  further  pa.vmeiits  will  be  rriade 
from  allotments  under  section  227  for  any 
project  or  projects  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  being  affected  iiy  the  action  or  iii- 
actli:iii  referred  to  in  stibpar:i'::'aph  (.\i.  {V>\. 
(C).  or  iD)  of  paragraph  (li. 
as  the  Secret?.ry  may  determine  i..i  be  appro- 
priate under  the  circunislances;  and.  except 
with  regarel  to  any  project  for  which  the 
applKation  has  already  been  approved  and 
wiiicli  i.-i  not  directly  i^iicctcd.  fuillicr  jiay- 
inento  from  svich  allotments  may  be  with- 
held, in  whole  or  in  part,  until  there  is  no 
loh'jer  any  failure  lo  comply  (or  to  carry  out 
the  assurance  or  plans  and  specilications  or 
lo  provide  adequate  State  funds,  as  the  ca  c 
may  be)  or.  If  such  compliance  (or  other 
actii.ii)  is  impossible,  until  the  State  repays 
or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal 
moncv.-.  to  which  the  recipient  was  net  en- 
titled. 

"JlD'Cl.M.    REVIEW 

"Srr  224.  ir  — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  refuses  to  appro'-e  c.n 
f'Ppli'-iition  for  a  project  suhmiticd  under 
socilon  222.  the  State  agency  through  Vt^hich 
such  aijplication  was  suijmittcd.  or 

"1 2)  any  State  is  dl.ssatl.sfied  with  the  Sec- 
ret;u-\"s  action  under  Ecction  223(c)  or 
237(ci.such  St.itc, 


may  appeal  to  the  United  States  cotiri  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
agency  or  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  petition 
Willi  such  court  witlTin  sixty  days  after  such 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
wii.h  transmitted  by  llie  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  designated  I)y 
Itim  for  that  purpose.  Ihe  Secretary  there- 
upon shrill  file  in  the  court  tlie  record  of  the 
prcceedings  on  v.iiich  lie  ba;-.ed  his  ac'ion  as 
provided  in  section  2112  rf  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Up-jr.  th.e  filing  of  ruch  petition, 
the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  alRrm  the 
I'.ctiou  of  the  Se'Tctary  or  to  set  it  aside,  in 
witole  or  in  part.  tempor.Trily  or  permanently, 
but  until  the  fiiiiiii  t>f  the  recird.  the  Secre- 
tary may  inodify  or  set  a=ide  his  order.  Ihe 
linUings  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if 
supported  by  .ctfo.^tantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  cour^,  for  t;ood  cause 
shov.n.  me.y  remand  the  c'-e  to  the  .Secrct.iry 
to  take  fr.rtlicr  evidence,  end  tlie  .Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  nc .  ■  or  mrdi.iod  find- 
ings cf  f.tcts  r.i  d  m:;y  modify  liis  previous 
action,  and  t^w.W  file  in  tlie  court  the  record 
of  tiie  further  procccdiii^jr..  Si.cli  i:e\v  or 
!-i"diHcd  findi  ijjs  of  faf't  shall  hV-.ev.-is;?  be 
c  iiiclu.uve  if  .''upportod  by  .sub.-tantial  evi- 
dence. The  jrdgment  cf  tlie  cotut  affirming 
or  soiling  a^-ide.  in  v, liole  or  i.i  p;irl.  any  ac- 
tion of  the  .Secretary  .shall  he  final,  subject  to 
re-,  .ev.-  by  llie  Suprcni?  Co'.ut  of  ilic  United 
't.ic^  iipon  cortiirtiri  or  crrtificali'm  as 
ijrovie'.ed  in  f-ecfion  125!  of  title  23,  Uni'cd 
;  t.itcs  Code.  The  commencement  cif  pro- 
<-cc(lin  ^s  ■under  this  section  shall  not.  uu- 
i'--s  .t;ei  .specifically  ordered  by  tiie  Conn,  opt  r- 
ii*e  ts  a  slay  of  the  Secretary's  action. 

"'IFCOVftRY 

•  Sec.  225.  If  any  facility  of  a  c.-nim-.tnity 
iiir  't..!  licalth  center  remodeled,  constructed, 
IT  acquired  witli  funds  provided  under  tliis 
part  it.  at  any  tunc  within  lucnty  years 
alter  tl;e  complelion  cf  sticli  remodeling  or 
con.:lrt;etion  or  after  the  date  <.f  Us  ucqi;:.-i- 
tirn  with,  ."tich  fund." — 

"I  I)  '■•lid  or  lr.'iii',rerr.~d  to  any  ;-'cr';on  c^r 
entity  (A)  which  is  not  qualified  lo  iil"  an 
application  under  section  222.  or  (B)  vhicii 
is  i;ot  approved  as  a  transferee  by  the  Si.ue 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  sr.eii  facility 
\.~  locr.ted.  or  its  ruccc=  or;  cr 

■•(2)  not  used  by  a  coniir-uniiy  me-^t  ii 
};calt:i  center  in  the  provision  of  f onipre'..e;;- 
.~ive  mental  health  services,  and  the  Secre- 
tary Ins  not  determined  that  there  is  j_,ood 
car-e  for  termination  of  such  use. 
th.e  United  Stales  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
frcin  either  the  trat'.sferor  or  the  transferee 
in  t'-c  case  of  a  sale  or  transfer  or  from  tiie 
o'..'  ler  in  the  ca-s  of  termination  of  use  an 
a'-r...u.'.l  bearing  tlie  seme  ratio  lo  lite  llicn 
v.-.iue  (as  dctevniined  by  the  a'^ree.iient  of 
iJic  p';r'ae3  or  by  action  broujilu  in  the  di.,- 
tricl  court  of  the  United  Sttues  for  llie  d;  - 
trict  in  wlii'li  th.e  center  is  situated)  of  .so 
:r.'.'  'h  of  suc'i  fa'^ility  or  cctiter  as  constituted 
an  approved  project  or  prrjecis.  as  the 
a.nouiit  of  the  Federal  part icipa ■Jon  bjre 
to  tlie  cost  of  the  construction  of  sucli  proj- 
ect or  projects.  Such  right  of  recovery  sliall 
not  constitute  a  lien  upon  .such  facility  or 
coaler  prior  lo  juch!ment. 

"XCNr.t  pit;  -.TtON 

'•.?nc.  226.  No  grant  may  be  niec'.e  ttnder 
tlie  rublic  Health  Service  Act  for  the  con- 
struction or  inotlerni'/ation  of  a  facility  for 
a  conimunlty  nietital  liealtli  center  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  are  no 
funds  available  under  this  p.irt  for  the  coii- 
stri;  ti'^n  or  niodernizaiion  of  sich  faciltiy. 
"Ai.i.oTMr?;T3  TO  stat:;s 

■■Sr:r.  227.  (a)  In  each  fiscal  year,  t'e  .See le- 
lary  siiall.  in  accordance  v.-itli  re^ulati.i:  . 
make  alloinients  from  the  sums  apjiropn- 
ated  under  section  228  to  tlic  several  States 
(With  State  plans  approved  under  section 
237)  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  population,  (2) 


th.e  c-."e!.t  of  the  i.eert  for  coniinunity  men- 
tal he.ilth  centers,  and  (3)  the  financial  need 
ci  the  respective  States;  except  that  no  sucli 
allot tnent  to  any  Stale,  other  than  the  Vir- 
gin 1.  lands,  American  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the 
'Iruvt  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islatids.  in  a-i;.' 
liscal  \car  may  be  less  than  $100,000.  Sums 
.<;o  ar.</i-ted  to  a  St.nte  other  than  the  Vircti 
Inlands  A.!Tiprican  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  tlie  Pacific  I.slands.  in  a 
nscal  year  and  remaining  imoblitated  at 
tiie  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  avaU..ble 
13  such  State  for  such  purpose  in  the  next 
fiscal  .vear  (a, id  in  such  year  only),  in  addi- 
tion to  tl-e  sums  allotted  for  such  State  in 
.•■iich  next  fi.seal  year.  Sums  so  allotted  to  the 
Virgin  Islctids,  A.meriean  Samoa,  Guam,  or 
ihe  Trt'si  Territory  of  tlie  Pacific  Islands  in 
;i  fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at 
ihc  end  of  such  yecr  shall  remain  available 
to  it  i;r  such  purpose  in  tlie  next  two  fiscal 
years  (and  in  cucli  years  only),  in  addition 
io  the  .sums  allotted  to  it  for  sucli  purpcte 
1-1  earli  of  inch  next  f.vo  fisral  years. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  an  allotmeni  tintler 
su'j.ection  (a)  lo  a  Slate  in  a  fiscal  year 
vhi'li  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  by  tlie  State  during  tlie  period  for 
wliich  i:  is  available  for  the  purpose  for 
v.liicii  allotted  sliall  be  available  for  reallot- 
ment  by  the  Secreiary  from  time  to  time,  en 
f-uch  date  or  dates  as  lie  may  fix,  to  otliei 
States  with  respect  to  wliicli  such  a  detcr- 
miiiatton  has  not  been  made,  in  proporlion 
10  the  original  allotments  of  .^ucii  States  for 
such  fiscal  year,  but  witli  Fuch  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  sucli  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  tiie 
Secretary  eEiinialcs  such  .State  needs  and 
will  be  able  to  ii=e  during  such  period:  and 
llie  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reailoticd  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounis  were  not  so  reduced.  A.ny 
amount  ro  rcaliotted  lo  a  State  in  a  fi.scal 
ycr.r  sii.tII  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  its  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  in  sucli  f.scal 
year. 

".•.et. Hcp.izATie'N  or  Arrr.op.Jii.vTiriNs 
"Si:c.  228.  There  are  RUlliorizcd  lo  be  ap- 
propriated JIC.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975  and  .$15,000,000  for  th.e 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  for  alloi- 
nients under  Ecction  227. 
•PA:'^   D — nvi'E  Prevention  anb   Control 

•■.I.IPE    PREVENTION    AND    CONTROL 

"Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
v.lthiii  tlie  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  an  identifiable  administrative  unit  to 
be  known  as  tlie  National  Center  for  th.e 
Pre. en  ion  and  Control  of  Rape  (hereiiiaricr 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Center^). 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary,  acling  tiuough  the 
Ceiiler.  may.  directly  or  by  grant,  carry  out 
the  following: 

"i  ". )  A  contiir.iii-.g  iiiidy  and  invc:>li£ation 
of — 

••(I)  the  effectiveness  of  existing  Fedc-ral. 
.State,  and  local  laws  dealing  with  rape; 

•■(iii  the  rel.itionship.  if  any.  between 
trad;  ;  -nU  l;g.il  and  social  attitudes  toward 
sexual  roles,  the  act  of  rape,  and  the  forniula- 
tion  of  laws  dealing  witli  rape: 

■•|iii)  the  treatment  of  the  i  ictinis  of  rape 
by  law  enforcement  ngeiieits.  hospitals  or 
oilier  medical  Instlttttious.  prosecuicrs  and 
ths  court.^; 

"(iv)  tiie  cau?es  of  rape,  identifyins  to  tha 
cicgreo  po.sslble — 

■■|I)  social  conditions  which  encoiirago 
sexual  attacks. 

■ill)   motivations  of  ofTcnder.>.  and 

■illl)  tiie  impact  of  the  offense  on  the 
victim  and  the  family  of  the  victim: 

"(v)  sexual  assaults  in  correctional  iasti- 
t  itions: 

■■ivi)  the  nctual  incidence  of  forcible  rape 
as  compared  lo  the  reported  cases  and  tlie 
rc.i.-o::;  tiierefor;  and 
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"ivtii  the  ell'ecliveness  of  existing  private 
and  lora!  and  Slate  government  education 
and  counseling  programs  designed  to  prevent 
.i!:d  ciiHlrol  r;ipe. 

••Bi  The  compilation,  analysis,  and  pub- 
lication of  summarie.s  of  tlie  continuing 
.study  conducted  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  the  research  and  demonstration  projects 
conducted  under  .subparagraph  (Ei  The 
Secret.iry  shall  annually  submit  to  the  Con- 
press  a  summary  of  such  study  and  projects 
together  with  recommendations  where  ap- 
propriate 

(C)  The  development  and  mahitennnce 
of  an  information  cleariiighou.se  with  regard 
to— 

"(U   the  prevention  and  control  of  rape: 

"(ill    the  treatment  and  counseling  of  the 
victims  of  rape  and  their  families;  and 
liii)   the  rehabilitation  of  ofTeiider.s 

•  iD)  The  compilation  and  publicatiou  of 
tramiiiK  materials  for  personnel  who  are 
engaged  or  intend  m  engage  in  programs 
designed  to  prevent  and  control  rape. 

lEi  Assist  comnuiniiy  mental  health 
ceiiteis  and  other  qualified  public  and  non- 
profit privaie  entities  m  conducting  research 
and  demonsiiation  projects  concerning  the 
•  ■imiTul  and  prevention  of  rape,  including 
project-.  Ill  to  research  and  deinonsirate 
.ilteriiiitive  melliods  of  planning,  developing. 
iinplemenung.  and  evaluating  programs  used 
ni  liie  prevention  and  control  of  rape,  the 
treainu-nt  and  coun.'-eling  of  victims  of  rape 
and  ihfir  families,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  offenders:  and  lin  involving  the  applica- 
tion of  such  methods 

"(F»  Assist  community  mental  health 
centers  in  meeting  the  cost.s  of  providing 
consultation  and  education  services  respect- 
ing rape 

•■(2i  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  rape  nuludes  forcible,  statutory,  and 
attempted  rape,  homosexual  assaults,  and 
other  criminal  assaults. 

■  ici  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  advise.  <  .-insult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to  him  on  the  im- 
plementation of  subsection  ib).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  to  such  committee  persons 
who  are  parrlcularly  qualified  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  committee. 
.^  majority  of  the  members  f>f  the  commit- 
tee Nhall  be  women  Members  of  the  ad- 
visory compiittee  shall  receive  compcn.-ation 
at  rates,  not  to  exceed  the  dailv  etiuivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade  OS  18 
of  the  General  Schedule,  for  each  day  i  in- 
cluding traveltimei  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  advisory  committee  and.  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regtilar  places  of 
business,  each  member  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, m  the  same  manner  as  is  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  3.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently 

idi  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section ibi.  there  ai-e  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated SIO.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jur.e  ;iO.  1975.  and  ,$10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

■  P.Mir  E-Gfnfr.xl  Provisions 

DSf  INITIONS 

"Sec.   23r,    For   purposes  of   this   title— 

'•(1)  The  term  State'  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth oi  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory ot  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

■i2)  The  term  'State  iigency'  means  the 
State  mental  health  authority  responsible 
for  the  mental  health  service  part  of  a 
State's  plan  under  section  314(d)  ol  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Strvice  Act 

■'i3(  The  term  Scretary'  means  tli?  Sec- 
retary of  H«alth,  Education    and  Welfare. 

"l4i    The  term    National   Ad\  isory  Mental 


He.ilth  Council'  means  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council  established  under 
section  217  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 

"REC.t,LATIi>NS 

■  Sec  236  Regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  tlie  administration  of  this  title  .shall 
include  provisions  applicable  uniformly  to 
all  the  States  which — 

■  I  1  I  prescribe  the  general  manner  in  which 
the  State  agency  of  a  State  shall  determine 
tiie  priority  of  projects  for  comuuinity  men- 
tal health  centers  on  the  bans  of  I  he  rela- 
tive need  of  the  different  areas  of  the  Stale 
for  such  centers  and  their  services  and  re- 
quiring .special  consideration  for  projects  on 
the  basis  of  the  extent  to  which  a  center 
to  be  a.ssisted  or  established  upon  completion 
of  a  project  lA)  will,  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  centers  owned  or  operated  by  the 
applicant  for  the  project  or  alfiliatcd  or  as- 
sociated with  such  appltcani.  provide  com- 
preheii.sive  mental  health  .services  for  rest- 
denis  of  a  pnrticular  communily  or  com- 
munities, or  iB)  will  be  pan  of  or  closely 
i>.-o',-iuted    with    a    general    hospital: 

'  rJi  pres'  ribe  general  standards  for  facili- 
ties and  equipment  for  centers  of  different 
cla'-.ses  and  in  different  types  of  location: 
and 

■  (3i  require  that  the  State  plan  of  a 
State  submitted  under  section  237  provide 
for  adequate  community  mental  he.ilth  cen- 
ters for  people  residing  in  the  State,  and 
pro\ioe  for  adequate  community  mental 
health  centers  to  furnish  needed  servii.es  for 
persons  unable  to  pay  therfor. 

The  Federal  Hospital  Council  (estiblished 
by  section  641  of  the  Public  Health  Si^rvice 
Act)  and  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
HealUi  Council  shall  be  consulted  by  the 
Secretary  before  the  issuance  of  regulations 
under  this  .section. 

"STAiE    PLAN 

"Sec.  237.  (a)  A  State  plan  for  tlie  i»rovi- 
sioii  ot  comprehensive  mental  health  serv- 
ices within  I  State  shall  be  comprised  of  the 
lollowing  two  pans: 

(1)  An  administrative  pr.rt  containing 
provisions  .--especting  the  admi'ilstration  of 
tlie  plan  ;ind  related  mattes.  Such  part 
shall   - 

"I  A  I  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  to  consult  with  the  St.ite 
agency  in  administering  such  plan  which 
council  shall  include  li)  representatives  of 
nongovernment  organizations  or  groups,  and 
of  Stale  agencies,  concerned  with  planning 
operation,  or  utilization  of  commuuitv  men- 
tal health  centers  or  other  mental  he.ilth 
facilities,  and  lii)  representatives  of  con- 
sumers and  providers  of  the  services  provided 
bv  such  centers  and  facilities  \yho  are  famil- 
iar with  the  need  for  such  services: 

■  iB)  pro\lde  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  con- 
t  lining  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  allord  such 
a'cess  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verl- 
hCHtion  o:  such  reports; 

■•(C)  pro' i:le  that  the  State  agency  will 
Ir.  in  lime  t:>  lime,  but  not  less  often  th.in 
auuually,  review  the  State  pl.m  and  submit 
ta  tiie  Secretary  appropriate  modifications 
iheieoi'  which  It  considers  necessary:   and 

iD)  include  provisions,  meeting  such  re- 
quntmenis  ai  tne  Civil  Service  Commission 
may  prescribe,  relating  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  personnel  st  iiid.trds  on 
a  merl:  b.isis 

•■(2)  A  services  ard  facllitle.s  part  con- 
taining provisions  respectliig  services  to  be 
otftied  within  the  State  by  c-mmunity  men- 
tal healt'i  centers  and  pr.>vlsions  respecting 
f:'   'lilies  lor  5uch  centers.  Such  part  shall — 

"I  A)  i;c  c.-'iisisteiit  with  the  ment.il  healfn 
services  pail  of  the  State's  plan  uiidei   sec- 


tion   :3i4idi     of    tlie    Public    Health    Service 
AC  ; 

■  iBi  -et,  lorfli  a  program  for  commuuitv 
mental  liealtli  centers  within  the  State  ii) 
which  is  based  on  a  statewide  Inventory  oi 
e:';isting  faciliues  and  a  survey  of  need  for 
the  comprehen-.i\e  mental  health  services 
de->cribed  in  section  201  (bi:  i  in  v.-hich  con- 
forms with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Sejre;ary  under  section  23G;  and  dii)  which 
shnll  provide  for  adequate  communitv  men- 
tal health  ceiiler.s  to  furnish  needed  sei  .  ices 
for  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor; 

■■|C)  set  forth  the  relative  need,  deit;-- 
mined  in  accordance  with  the  regulati.iiis 
pres:^ribed  under  section  236,  fi^r  the  projects 
in"iuded  in  :he  prograin  described  in  sub- 
p.iiMgraph  (B).  and.  in  the  case  of  projects 
under  part  C.  provide  for  the  completion  of 
su,  li  pr,)jecls  in  the  order  of  such  re'KCivp 
nc^d- 

"iD)  eiiiphasize  the  provi-i  ui  of  ouipa- 
ti^ai  services  by  community  mental  hcaltli 
(c:!ters  as  a  preferable  alternative  to  inpa- 
tient hospiia:  services:  and 

■■iE)  provitle  minimum  st..iKlair)s  i  :  >  ■  be 
fixca  i.i  the  di.scretion  of  the  .State)  lur  the 
maintenance  and  oper.ation  of  centers  whi^li 
rc.'cive  Federal  aid  under  this  ti'le  and  pro- 
vide for  enforcemcui  of  such  standards  with 
ic.^pect  to  pr  ije^ts  approved  by  the  Secret.ty 
under  this  title 

"(b»  The  State  .imchcv  sliail  itdmini^ter  or 
supervise  the  acirnmistr.ition  of  tlie  St.ve 
plan. 

"ICI  A  State  shall  submit  a  State  plan  in 
su-h  f,j;-m  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe.  The  Secretary  sh.ill 
approve  any  State  plan  i  and  any  modifica- 
tion thereof)  which  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary 
shall  not  finally  dis.ipprove  a  State  plan  e.K- 
cepv  after  reasonable  notice  a;id  opportunity 
frir  a  hearing  to  the  State. 

■■(d)il)  At  the  request  of  aiiv  State,  a 
p.-rlion  of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of 
such  State  under  section  227  lor  anv  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  to  pay  one-half  mr 
such  smaller  share  as  the  State  may  request) 
of  the  e\pendl'ures  rouitd  necessary  bv  the 
Secretary  for  the  proper  and  elficicnt  admin- 
istration of  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  section  vvliich  relate  ti 
construction  projects  for  facilities  for  cnm- 
munity  inentnl  health  centers;  except  that 
not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  of 
the  allotments  of  such  State  for  any  fiscal 
year,  or  $50,000.  whichever  is  less,  siiall  be 
available  for  such  purpose.  Amounts  made 
available  to  any  Slate  under  this  parat,rapii 
from  its  allotment  or  allotments  undc  sec- 
tion '227  for  any  fiscal  yeir  shull  b? 
available  cnly  for  such  expenditure-,  i  re- 
ferred to  ill  ihe  preceding  sentence  i  cluv- 
ing  such  fiscal  year  cr  the  I'ollowinc  Mscul 
year.  Payments  of  amounts  due  under  ;hi5 
paragraph  mav  be  made  in  Kdvance  or  bv 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  install- 
ments, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"(2)  Anv  amount  paid  under  paicu'r.iph 
(H  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
paid  on  condition  tliat  t'lere  shall  be  ex- 
pended from  Stale  .souires  icr  each  year  for 
adniinistrati-'in  of  suc'n  pr nv-  -ns  'f  Ihe 
State  plan  anproved  under  this  section  not 
les,s  than  the  total  amount  exisonricd  for  'ucli 
pttrooses  from  such  sfnirces  during,'  the  fiscfl 
\ear  ending  .Tune  30.  lOfiB. 

"IMII  liMTNT    AREA    litVItW 

"Sec.  238.  L.k  h  a-ency  of  n  State  vvlilch 
adminlstei  r  supervise;-  the  admlnisin'.tion 
ol  a  Sti-tc  -  iif  ,.UIi  ])hii,'iiiit.  function--  under 
11  State  pl.ui  appri-ived  under  section  314ial 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  sh.ill.  in 
coii'-uliatioi!  with  that  States  mental  health 
authority,  periodically  review  the  catchmeiu 
areas  of  the  community  mental  heillh  cen- 
ters located  in  that  State  to  1 1 )  insure  that 
Ihe  siire  oi  such  areas  .ae  such  that  the  .:erv- 
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,,■(--  to  be  provided  thvouch  the  center--  (lii- 
clntliiin  their  satellite-;)  scrvii-.t;  tlie  nre.is  ivre 
iviiilable  and  accessible  \o  the  residents  oi 
•■ic  areas  pjromptly.  as  appr.ipriato.  (2)  lii- 
-lue  that  tlie  boundaries  of  '-nr\\  areas  con- 
orm.  to  thi"  extent  piaclK  at)lc.  --.iih  rele- 
vliiit'  boundaries  of  pt.litical  subdivi:-,ioiis, 
M-hc'ol  districts,  und  federal  imd  State  liealth 
,]icl  social  service  progv-.m?,  and  i-'l)  insure 
■u.it  the  boitndaries  of  siuh  areas  eliminate, 
M  the  extent  possible,  liiirriers  to  nicers  to 
-iie  sci-viccs  ol  the  centers  servm.-,  lit'''  areas, 
auluding  barriers  i-csuliiii^  ii-o:n  an  area',- 
ph\-^ical  characteristics,  its  residential  pat- 
terns, its  economic  and  .'ix-ia!  :c,v  itttiint;--  and 
iiv-,ii;able  transportation 

"biA-it;  cONrr.oi.  (i[   un  ii.uihn--- 

•Biv.  239.  Except  a.,  o-,herAi,-e  .-.[h  cna-iilly 
nro-.Kled,  nothing  in  thi.-.  title  ;  hull  be  con- 
1  rued  as  conferring  oa  any  T'edei-a!  olficer 
„r  einployee  the  rigsu  'o  exercise  any  t,i!per- 
vi-iou  or  (oiiirol  over  the  auiuinisa'ai  ion, 
personnel,  ivainicnr'ncc,  or  operation  of  any 
luiumuniiy  menial  health  ceiiicr  vviin  re- 
spect to  -uiiicli  any  liind.s  h.ue  i)ee'i  oi  may 
tie  expo:idi-d  under  iln-  'lilc 

-i-.K-oitns  AMI    \i  nil 

-Sf.i'.  241',  .1)  Ftu-ii  recipient  "'.  a-,-i.-' aine 
under  tlu;-.  tnle  shall  Ueep  such  rtiOrds  as 
t'ae  Secretary  shall  prescriijc.  includiiiLc  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  Ihe  amount  nnd 
a;--pi ---i'ion  by  such  ro'-ipient  of  the  riroceeds 
r>rs\Kh  assistuiice,  the  total  ft-'  of  'he  proj- 
ei  t  or  itnderh'cliing  In  cfnitiociio'i  with  wliich 
."II 'a  nssistaiue  IS  eiveii  m-  u;cc:,  atMl  the 
mnoiii.t  of  th.ii  portion  m  the  (•■-!  vi  the 
Dro.ec:  or  titidortakiii'^  supplied  in  other 
s  iirces.  and  such  other  i-et-cid,-;  a,--  vmU  faciii- 
•  cp  p.n  eflec  live  audit 

-1)1  Tlie  Sefretary  -.'.v^l  ! !  i-  CoMipt  loller 
CiPiier.nl  of  the  Uinlcd  Stales  or  any  of  their 
d'lly  authori;ed  re))re-eniative<,  shar.  hnve 
.u(-e.<s  for  tlie  I)urpo^,e  ol  aod'  and  ^•iiaiiia- 
■ic'i  to  any  bio !,,,<.  dociimt'iit,^,  jiapers.  anti 
records  of  tlie  locipients  that  are  |)eriincnt 
t  I  th.e  nssi-.tat-'ce  received  under  ilii--  title. 

'.-s'fl.vmi'LK   V  1  I'  •>. 

a;.(  .  241.  In  (ietermiiiiii!  tiie  airuunt  of 
riiiv  gl-ant  under  part  A.  B.  or  C  :■  ^r  i  'le  cc^ts 
of  any  project  there  shall  be  o-cUided  ironi 
--i-.fU  cost.s  i'Vi  aaiotint  cc|ual  to  tlic  t'ltii  o; 
'h  tiie  aiiK.unt  of  any  otlier  Federal  griii-i 
.  iiK-h  the  applicant  for  such  grant  has  (,'-)- 
»  diietl.  or  is  a.<:sureil  of  obtaiuii,;;.  vvi'h  rc- 
Plieet  to  siK-li  project,  and  ilM  tl.e  atnottn' 
i:'' .lay  non-F'-dcfa!  fiuifl«  i-'Miniioil  i  i  !ic  r\- 
peiided  as  a  <  >'ui;';on  of  -uch  oii.c  K.^itcil 
■  '-1U1L. 

"liETf,K:iINAlIiiN-    <ii      ei,:ll;;   .      \iu   \ 

"Src.  242.  For  piupi.-es  of  any  detenou  n- 
'loii  by  the  Seirelary  ui.der  this  tille  as  lo 
whether  any  urban  or  rural  ari'a  i-,  a  poverty 
'Vil.  tiie  Secretary  m  •■.  rot  cleiernune  iliiit 
nil  area  is  c.n  tirb.-ii;  nr  ro:,,:  poverrv  art.',, 
mile.ss— 

"11)  sur-h  :i.rea  eoniaiii-  (>'..■  oi  )ih,:(.  ,lli^. 
.l;-eas  wliicb  .re  <  l:,irarlei-i  i-ii  ;  ,-  ~i,l5,,re,is  of 
poverty: 

"i-'i  ttio  poproa'iitn  of  -on  -.oaiea  ir 
.-tibareas  (onslitutcs  a  su''- i.'-o,;,]  ix-.r.j,,,! 
ot  the  pni,.il',iLioii  of  sell  v.it.i)  i.i'  i-ib  n 
area:  aiui 

"(3)    toe   projei  i,    fncilii' 
'■'oimection    wnh   which  so,  ii 
:s  made.  does,   or    (when   ccmpleu-d   •.••   pi 
111 t-o  operation)   win.  serve  the  need,-  of  < 
re=Kleiit.s  of  such  subarea  i  i    -.:li.,rea- 

'  PROTKCTIOiN    OV    I'FR-- 

'•^ti  243.  Ill  making  s.rant 
-  ti  U.  the  Secretary. shall  t;.!,,o  si,,--,;  stc; -; 
■'^  may  he  necessary  to  a-:iiic  ih.ii  •-,,  iiK'i- 
'itiiia!  .shall  be  made  the  ■  olije- t  <,f  a;-,-  re- 
.-■Mrch  involving  surgery  vvhich  i,-,  cnrn.-d 
"lit  (in  whole  or  in  parti  with  itir.j.s  unfici 
^iich  grants  unless  such  individii.tl  explh  ith 
agrees  lo  become  a  subjeci  of  such  research 
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miv.atioo 
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"REIMBfRSEMENT 

"Si  c.  244,  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  exlcnt 
pennitied  by  law,  work  with  States,  private 
insurers,  community  mental  health  centet.- 
and  otlier  appropriate  entitles  to  assure  that 
community  mental  health  centers  shall  hi 
eligible  for  reimbursement  for  their  mont.;; 
lieaUh  services  to  the  same  extent  as  general 
hospitals  nnd  other  licensed  provider-^. 

'-SHdllT    lITOi: 

•sr;c,  245.  This  tille  may  be  cited  as  tic 
'Community   Mental   Health    Ceiuots    Ac; 

Sic.  234.  The  amendment  mad^t  by  sectii  .i 
233  shall  take  effect  as  of  July  1.  19', 4 

Slc.  235.  (a)  Not  later  than  one  yeiu  iiis,  , 
(he  date  of  the  enactment  ol  lliis  Ait  li'> 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wci- 
lare  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Coniniiu.ee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit  tee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Sena,, 
setting  forth  a  plan,  to  be  carried  out  in  : 
period  of  five  years,  for  the  extension  of  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  thi-o.i.jh 
community  mental  health  centers  lo  pfc- 
soiis  in  all  areas  in  which  there  is  a  deni,  i- 
s'raled  need  for  such  services.  Such  )3laii 
Phall,  at  a  minimum,  indicate  ou  a  pha,-ecl 
basis  the  number  of  persons  lo  be  terved  h 
.'.ucli  .•services  and  an  estimate  of  I'le  cc  -t  ao'l 
personnel  requirements  needeil  to  pro.Ki,- 
sit,  ii   services, 

ibl  Not  later  than  eighteen  mtmths  ai'er 
the  d.'ite  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  ;!',; 
Se'-retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  'Wel- 
fare shall  submit  to  the  Cpmmitiee  on  Int(  i - 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Hou-c 
ol  Hepresentalives  and  the  Committee  ci 
I  .\bor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  a 
ici  ,K-i  setting  forth  (1)  national  siandard, 
i,.i-  c.oe  provided  by  community  meiua! 
l,eaHli  ceiiiers,  and  (2)  criteria  for  evainn- 
lion  of  community  mental  health  centers 
and  the  quality  of  the  services  provich-ii 
in-  the  centers. 

Part  D — MicnA.NT  HtALHi  CrNTti;^ 

MIGRANT    HEALTH    CENTERS 

Sir,  241.  (a)  Section  310  cf  the  ruble 
Health   Service   Act   is   amended    to   read    .--. 

Inll'jWs; 

'-MIGHANr    HEAlTH 

■  Sn  ,   3111,    (;,)    For   purposes   of    ih's    -«.- 


I  ; 
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'■,l!  Tlie  (erin  'migrant  lieaItU  cciiU"-' 
n,c:u;s   ,>.n   entity    which   either   tlirou'jh    it- 

lof  and  supporting  resources  or  thruit_li 
<,ii<iac;s  or  coooerative  arrant^enit o-ils   wui. 


,'ii--c 


tiblic   or   private   entities   provicie-- 


"i.\i    primacy  health  services. 

'iBi  as  mav  be  appropriate  ior  i.su-ticoh.i 
i-,':.!ei  siijiplenieiil.il  heaUh  siryi,-i,-  neci--- 
sarv  icr  the  adcquaie  sr,p;-i,.iv;  r,f  i)rini:n-y 
i'Calil;   sei  vices. 

"  f "  1  referral  to  pro'-idcrs  of  -.itpplci-iieoia! 
iieaii:!  services  and  pav-meni.  as  ai),!ropi-iatc 
and  feasible,  lor  their  provision  of  --iicli 
--ervice^, 

'-(Di  cnv  ii-onmental  health  s.-'c'i'c;,  ii.- 
cludii-g,  as  may  be  appropriate  for  p,'rii,  titsv 
,intP:^,  ti-ie  detecti,)!!  and  alleviai  if.,i  c'  t,ii- 
l.palii'fol  conditions  associated  with  v-,,',i- 
sujopi' .  sewage  Irealmcnt,  .solid  v>r,>.t"  t_[\.- 
posn!.  i-odent  and  parasitic  inic-t.i  en,  liei.i 
sanit-ition.  housing,  and  oth.cr  (i  -ikii- 
iKcntal   factors   i elated   to  health. 

--iKi  as  muy  be  appropriate  .'or  ;.ari,,  !i:ar 
i-e.orr-.  infectious  and  parasitic  dc-i  i-c 
s'-ieetiiig  and  control. 

"il  I  as  may  be  appropria'c  f,),-  i!,ii-t  i.-ii.o 
i-eiiu>r-^,  accident  prei-en'ion,  incltuiin,,;  p;,- 
ye:ilioi!  of  excessive  pesticide  exposure    aiai 

"iG)  information  on  Die  aya,iiahill(,,-  ai.d 
I>r,)per  ti^e  of  licalth  ser'ices. 

for  migratory  agricultural  workers.  --<  a^oi  id 
P'cricullural  workers,  and  the  iiuMtbets  of 
tiie  families  of  such  iiii'^raiorv  .njd  sca-ooed 


worker.-,  vvith.in  tlie  area  it  serve-,   (referred 
to  in  this  section  as  a  ■catchment  ar-'a'). 

"i2)  The  term  migratory  agriC'ilttirr.l 
worker  mean--  ati  mdivodual  whose  pii'.iei- 
pal  eniployiueo.t  j--  t,i  agriculture  on  a  .=i.,'.i- 
-onal  liasis.  v.l; o  lia  been  s,j  employed  wiiliin 
i;,c  l-i-t  twciiiy-K.ur  nioii'h--.  and  v,  lio  o.^tab- 
li^lit--  for  the  luirpr.scs  of  -ncn  eti-.pl'f^ineot 
a   temporary  abode. 

-  i:ji  T;:.-'  term  'seasonal  agricultural  vvork- 
( :  meats  an  iiidividual  whose  princi,),jl  ciu- 
ijloymciu  i^  in  agriciilHirc  on  a  -ea^onal  b'i,sis 
.uhI  V,  !:•,  :^  i.ot  a  mij-'raiury  agri.ulliiral 
v\  o.-I;ci' 

■  ill  'ihe  term  'agrlctih  ii'-e'  moans  farmi^f.' 
1..    ill  it-  b'-anche^,  ineludtag — ■ 

I  :\  t   coliivatioii  and  "illaye  of  Ihl-  soil. 
; j ;    'he  produciiuii.  culiivatiou,  -.rowing. 
;;iil   r.arvc-tiiiK  of  miy  commodity  yrov^n  on. 
in.  Lit  as  all  adjc.nci  to  or  part  of  a  cnnniu.cl'ly 
!.'-o,\i!  io  or  o'l.  the  land,  and 

-'Ci  anv  prcctice  li'icludr.  )".Tp.ir.''tii.'n 
ai'itl  iM  1,1  c--'.i,L  lor  inarkei  aiiU  delivery  to 
stoi-n,-e  or  lo  market  ,ii-  i,-i  ( su-riers  for  iraiis- 
piiriation  to  matketi  lie:;  .med  by  .i  larnu-r 
,'-  I'll  a  1, trill  iiicideiii  to  or  in  cunjuiictiui: 
vni,  at'  iiiiivitv  discribed  in  .siib^niiHt,  apli 
I  H  I 

,,,!  lie-  H  •■m  -ill-  il  impact  aica  niCi;;'^  a 
lii-ali!i  -.eivice  aiea  or  other  area  v.  iiich  li  i^ 
li  -■;  K  ^  th-.ui  six  thousaiiU  migratory  a.,ri- 
ciiiiui-;.l  workers  and  .sea.soiial  agriculiiira' 
worker--  residing;  '.uinin  its  lioiindarie.s  for 
ni,)ie  than  two  monlhs  in  any  calendar  year. 
Il:  (-"inpmiug  Ihe  mimijcr  of  woikers;  resid- 
an  area,  there  shall  be  included  cs 
.  0  <•  members  of  the  families  of  va-li 
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Tl-c    Term     orimarv    health    servi'.e-- 


lo- 

woi-kcr 
w ,  irkc;- 
"i«5) 
!.ie.. lis    - 

"(A)  service.;  of  phyj,icians  and.  where 
fe.isibic.  .'rerv  ices  of  pliy.sicians'  a^:  l-uuits  and 
1,  use  1  linicians. 

•,ni  dia;:iiosiic  la'ooraiorj  und  riidiolofcii- 
^   rv  ..  ,- ; 

■  iCi  pievcotive  ht.iUh  seivicos  (includniL; 
I  hilcireirs  eve  and  car  exaniiuatloiis  lo  de- 
.eriiimi.  iho  need  i"V  vision  and  ht-aring  cot - 
reciion,  perinatal  .sei-i'ices,  well  child  ser'- 
ices. and  family  planning  services): 

"(Di    emergency  medical  services; 

'-|i:i     tran.sportatioii    services    as    require. 1 
lor  adcquaie  patient  care;  and 
iF)   preveinive  dental  ser\-icc-, 

"i7)  'liie  term  'supplemental  health  serv- 
ices' incans  service-  whicli  are  nor  iucludod 
as  iirimarv  health  services  and   wliich  are    - 

■-|Ai  hosjjital  services. 

'■ii!i  liomo  health  service--: 

'-'t'l    extcr.ded  care  faciiiiy  services: 

"iDi  rfhaijilitaiiv.:'  services  (including 
l).i',-n-al  ti-.ei.ipy,  ami  long-term  jihv-ical 
:n'-'frc,i,,-, 

-  ,E:    ;.i,'ii;al  health  services.; 
I !-  ,   deni.il  .-,e,-viccs: 

'  ,C.  I  vision  scryicc.-: 

"iHi  allied  iuaiili  services; 

'  ill  jjhatioa,  cut  ical  ser\  ices. 

-I.I,     I  I'ci.ipeiii  ic    radiologic    .--er.ices: 
,K,      pitlJli,-     liealth     .services     lincUldiiiii 
iiiiiir.i  ,11    eti'ication   aiu'    social    seiAicesi; 
I.I    he.ilih  educiitlon   service,-;    and 

'  Ml  iserv  ices  which  promote  ami  Ja,  ili- 
iC'  optimal  use  of  primary  health  services 
and  tlie  ser- ice.s  referred  to  in  tiio  preceding 
-•ii-.par.iiii-.-tph  of  this  ii,,r.c^rap,j,  including, 
il  a  sob:  i.ii.tial  luiinoer  of  the  iudividual.-. 
Ill  tix  i5oi,ii!.-i:  i,,a  served  ijv  a  migrant  he.ilih 
'CO  CI  are  of  hiiiited  Englisli-speakmg  abil- 
i;v.  tile  .services  ol  oulre,i'-h  workers  fluent 
ill  ilic  language  spoken  by  a  pied,iininant 
1,  liniii^-  of  siicli  individuals 

-  I  Ol  i  I  I  T'-c  .Secretai-y  snail  assign  to  l!i'.;h 
inipaci  areas  and  anv  other  areas  i  ul-jcre 
appii'iniate)  prioriiies  for  tlie  provision  of 
assi-Luitce  iMuier  this  sectit.ii  to  projects  and 
I>rogam..  in  .-iicii  areas  The  liiLliest  priori- 
tic-  lor  s.c,i  ,issi-':,;ice  shall   be  a--ii.;ned   to 
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areas  In  whli-h  reside  ihe  ^rputeat  iium'jer 
or  migratoJT  ajjricuUural  workers  and  Uie 
momoers  ol  ihelr  families  for  the  loiigest 
piTiocl  of  lime. 

'12 1  No  appiicft'.ioii  for  a  gaiit  under  siib- 
=  etiion  (C)  or  (d.i  for  a  project  In  a:i  area 
■•.hitJU  liai>  nj  aiigiHtory  afc'rlculuiral  wvjrk- 
eis  nvay  be  approved  luileos  sranrs  have  bfii 
provided  Tor  a!l  approved  applications  \inrter 
■•■iii.:h  subsections  for  projects  in  areas  witli 
migratory  at:ricaU\-ral  workers. 

"(CI  i! )  lA)  The  Se.:retary  msv.  In  accord- 
auce  with  tiie  priorities  astij;nrd  under  sub- 
seftirin  ibMli.  make  grants  to  pi'blic  and 
iiouprofit  private  entities  Xcr  projects  lo  plan 
air!  devtifjj  n>ii,i-ant  health  centc-rs  whlcli 
Wii;  sfive  miyriitory  ngrlf iil'iiral  workers, 
'<af.iiial  af;rii-ulivirp.'  v.LuJiers.  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  such  mifirator.  and 
Muboni-.l  wo:ker<.  in  high  in.pac-t  area- .  A 
p.njpft  {t,r  which  a  tri^nt  ir.av  be  made  -.in- 
der  th>s  subpara|,raph  may  ii. chide  the  co  ; 
of  the  n'.'ji.iisitlon  and  modeiiilzatir.n  of  ex- 
1  tint'  bulldlnjji  ilnclnding  rhe  costs  of 
arnorti/iny  ihe  principal  of.  jtnd  pa  vine  'iip 
Interest  on.  loan-.)  and  >he  co.-ts  of  provid- 
ing training  related  to  the  management  of 
ml{,rant  health  center  pror'ram.?.  and  shall 
i:iclnde  — 

•■li)  an  p-  e.s.vment  of  the  itPed  that  the 
uorliers  (and  the  members  of  the  families  of 
such  workPr>-)  proposed  to  be  served  by  thf 
niifrraiit  health  center  for  v.h|-h  the  project 
l.s  nndenaken  have  for  prim  ,ry  health  serv- 
ices, ."ivipplpmento'.  heaUh  ■^ervRes  niid  en- 
vii-onmental  health  servicer; 

•'\'.\)  the  dfsign  of  a  niier;int  health  ten- 
ter procram  for  snch  workers  and  the  mem- 
bers oi  thfir  Jamllie«  biased  en  ^nch  a-^.'-ts  - 
ment; 

•■|iil)  elTorts -.11  .'-e>  viiH  vii  bin  the  proposed 
1  a*chment  area  of  .such  center  financial  and 
piofes'iional  assiotance  snd  support  for  the 
project;  and 

"(Iv)  initiation  and  enconragemenr  of 
I 'iiiliiuiintr  conimnnlty  invohement  in  the 
(If. elopment  anrf  operation  :if  the  project. 

••iB)  The  SecTP-arr  may  m;ikp  gran's  to  or 
piiter  into  contract.s  with  public  and  nr.n- 
l-rotir  pri'.  .^t(>  entities  for  projects  to  plan 
ar.d  develop  pr' :THm=;  in  areas  In  v.hich  no 
miKranf  henlth  center  cxi  '.s  and  In  which 
not  mure  th.Tii  s:\  thmi-aiirt  mlernton-  pctI- 
r;:uiiral  workers  ntifl  thfl.-  ;  niihes  reside  f'lr 
more  than  t-.vo  months  — 

'  il)  for  the  provision  of  fnier^enry  care 
to  mh^ratory  agrlcnltnral  \vorr:eri.  sea-^onal 
^^rlctillural  worl^ers.  and  'he  niember.s  of 
faniilies  ol  .-uch  ir.igmfory  und  sea.^on.il 
workers: 

■■|1!)  for  the  provl-lon  of  primary  ctire  (iis 
defined  in  ret;tiiation.s  of  the  Srcretarvi  for 
.snch  workers  and  the  members  uf  their 
families: 

"liiil  for  tne  developmert  "f  !\rr;in<rctiieiils 
^it)i  exhaling  facilities  to  provide  prin'.ary 
henUli  ser\ices  mot  Inclnded  as  primary  care 
a.<?  defined  inidrr  repiilat'ons  under  c!riii.«o 
(111)  to  sMili  woiktrs  a'ld  'lie  mf-mhers  of 
their  tanilies:  or 

"liv)  whlrh  otherwi.-e  impr-.e  'he  health 
of  snch  workei  =  and  their  families. 

.^ny  siirh  prr'trram  nia\  iiichidc  the  a'rjiii'.i- 
tlcn  nnd  modernixatio.i  of  e>:isM;i^  baiidlnns 
and  the  lo:  t  of  pmvidine  traininj;  related  to 
the  mana^'f n>.P!it  of  prfsrrams  R.s.«.isted  mider 
thi.--  ?ubp.ircipr;<;)h. 

*'i2)  Not  inert'  thr.n  two  irrants  n-.av  be 
made  nnder  p-irapraph  ili(Ai  for  the  same 
project,  and  If  a  grant  or  contract  Is  made 
f)r  entered  into  under  pai^jraph  (liiBl  for 
a  project,  no  other  ^rant  or  contract  under 
iliat  para^r.'ph  may  he  made  or  enlertci  mto 
for  the  project. 

■■(3)  Tlie  amount  of  any  grant  mn<lr>  under 
paragraph  (li  for  any  project  shall  be  de- 
'traiined  by  the  Secretary. 

"id)  (1)  I  A)  The  Secretary  may.  In  ai.ord- 
aiice  with  priori rie-i  a'^^'ii/ned  nnder  subsec- 
tion lb)  ( 1  I ,  niiike  urrors  for  the  co.-t.-^  if  op- 


eration of  public  and  nonprofit  private  ml- 
pr.int  he>il:.h  center:,  in  high  Impact  areas. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
V  1th  prtoritiPS  8s.slgned  under  snbsectlon 
(b)(1),  make  grants  fi-r  the  costs  or  the  op- 
eration of  public  and  nonprofit  ^:-tities 
which  iitend  to  become  migraiit  1  ealth 
ceutc-v.  which  pro\  idc  heiilth  servlfo-  jr.  high 
imp.icr  area.-,  to  migratory  .agrlcnitnral  work- 
er-. >eA.sonal  airrictUtnr.\1  workers,  and  the 
intmbers  of  i l>p  Jamllics  of  such  nug'a'.ory 
and  .-ea.sonal  worker"^,  bnc  with  respect  to 
V,  hich  he  is  nnahle  lo  rr..)ke  each  of  tne  ile- 
leimii'ation.s  required  by  snb.VtX'ilon  (('i2l. 
Not  more  than  two  erant.-;  may  be  m;ide  wn- 
der  thi^  snbpar.igiapli  for  any  eniiy. 

•(C)  The  Stcietary  may  make  Kraii.,s  to 
and  e  i-er  ano  comrini-.  with  puolic  and 
nonprofit,  pnva',e  eutiiies  lur  project-s  lor 
the  operation  ol  prunrains  in  area.s  m  which 
i.o  mii^rant  health  c-eiiter  exlsia  and  hi  whicli 
hot  more  than  -six  ihoiwand  unfTTatory  ag- 
ri(  ultural  ..orkeis  and  their  ;ainilies  re^de 
lo/  more  ihaii  t.vu  month-^— 

"\\\  ior  ihe  piovl:ion  of  emerpei'  i.  rare  to 
mi^rator.v  aKMculiural  workei.,.  sea.-oiial  ag- 
rlcullural  worker.-^,  and  the  numbers  ol  the 
i.'tmilies  ut  sitch  mJt.rator\  and  seav)..ial 
workers; 

"(il)  lor  Ihe  pio.i.-.u»ii  ot  primarv  >  are  { a-s 
deliued  in  reguh.tiont.  of  iht  Se<  reuarj  )  lor 
.such  worKers  .md  tne  meniber.-i  ol  Uieir  fam- 
ilies; 

■  (ui)  for  the  Utxelopijieiit  t  1  rtuaijt^eincnt.s 
wiih  e\i.sUiig  facilities  lo  piowde  prlnuir> 
health  services  mot  included  a.s  prima,  y  care 
ii-i  Uehtied  under  regnlatiun s  uiiaer  iiai!.-* 
Ill))  lo  such  workers  and  the  me'iiU-r-  jl 
iheir  f.uiiilte.s,  or 

"(iv)  which  iiiiniwi.it  improve  the  hcuiih 
1  f  s>uch  *(;:kcrs  and  iiic  ineiii^x.'i.s  o;  ihen 
Itunllle^i. 

.^iiy  such  prtjuram  ni..y  include-  the  aft|iilsi- 
t  ion  and  modern  iv^i  ion  oi  exist  nig  buildings 
.ind  file  C!.st  of  proMdnig  irainiiig  rtlated 
10  the  miiiiagpineni  of  pr-.gram.s  as.slsted 
luidcr  ihl.s  subparagraph. 

"rZ)  The  <-osts  lor  wliich  a  griii:  ma>  he 
made  under  paragniph  (Im.'V)  or  (I)(Bi 
may  include  the  cost-,  of  acquiring  ind  mod- 
ernl/ing  t-xi.-iing  bnildint.-s"  ( lncli!din;c  the 
costs  of  umortl/'.hig  tlie  principal  or.  and 
paying  ilif  interest  on.  loans);  ai.d  itic  ciists 
for  which  a  grant  or  contract  may  b«  made 
niidcr  par^igiaph  il)  mav  iu'iude  tne  co.sts 
of  providing  iraliiing  related  to  the  provt- 
-ion  Ol  prin\ar:  iiealth  .servlci's.  snppiemcntfil 
liealth  seiviccs.  and  enviroiuntiUiii  health 
service-,  and  to  tlie  munageinent  of  migrant, 
iiealtli  center  progranis. 

■i.'i)  The  iimoiint  ol  anv  t.rn;it  niade  iiiidpf 
paragraph  ili  shall  \m:  di-iornrned  b\  tne 
spcrelary. 

'le)  The  Secret»r\  in.<v  enu-r  Into  r:>n. 
ii'i'is  with  public  and  pvhule  \iiih:les  to  — 

"(1)  assi.st  the  State.s  in  the  iniplcmen- 
tatloix  and  eiifnrceiiient  f)f  aict-ptable  en- 
vironmental health  stHiidairl.-,  Including  cn- 
forcemcM  of  standards  fur  -aiutation  in 
migrant  lab<ir  tatnp»  a  id  applicable  federal 
.ind   Staie   pe-t:cide  control   standard-:    and 

"(2)  conduct  projcct.s  and  studies  to  at- 
sisl  the  several  States  and  entities  which 
have  rpcei\ed  grants  or  conira 'Us  under  llii^ 
section  in  Ihe  fts.-essnient  of  problems  re- 
lated to  Ciiinp  and  field  -anitmio;i.  pesticide 
ha.nrd.s.  .lid  o.hcr  cm  iroinnental  heal'li 
ha/iu-ds  to  which  migratory  agricultural 
■voikers,  .-ea.-onal  a;,rlcullural  worker  .  and 
members  of   their   laml!ies  are  e.vpivied. 

"(f)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
secilon  (c)  or  (d)  and  no  contract  may  be 
tillered  into  under  .subsection  i'):l)(B). 
(d)(1)(C).  or  (e)  iinks.s  aa  appliiHtlon 
mere  for  is  .siibniilled  to.  and  appioved  by, 
!  lie  Secretary.  Snch  an  appllcailon  shall  be 
-ubnilttcd  in  snch  form  and  manner  and 
shall  cont.iin  snch  Information  a?  the  S'.'i'- 
re'arv  shall  prcscri))*.  A:i  application  for  a 
^■!;ini   or  lontr.i'i  "hlch  v.ill  ro'.  er  the  co.sto 


of  iwfderni/i!ig  .i  ij.iadhif;  hliall  include.  i..i 
addition  to  o'.her  iii-i-imaiicn  required  b' 
Ihe  Secrelul", — 

lA)     a    descripllon    uf     the    ii'e     of    the 
liu.ldmg. 

iBi      pld'ib     ai.d     .^pecifijatio'is     r,r     ji, 
nr<acrnl:^auuii.   and 

IC)  rCHsonaijje  i;i.i>uraiice  that  all  lalxr 
e;-.s  i.iid  methanics  employed  b>  contractor. 
i>r  auocontractors  in  the  perlciinaiiLe  c; 
w^ik  on  the  modern b-ai. ion  of  ihe  bnildin^ 
Will  he  p.iid  wages  at  lalca  ni..L  le.-s  'han  'hoe 
pievailli.g  <;ii  similar  -.vurk  ii  me  locahtj-  ,1^ 
u.ttiuuiied  by  the  Sc  ;etary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
(ijidancc  wiUi  the  Aci  of  Mar' h  :1.  ni3i  i  to 
U.ti  (".  27.'ia  276a  5.  known  as  tiiC-  Uavt- 
bac<i,i   Acl  ) . 

I  he  S:!Cr'>tary  of  I  a  hoi-  -luill  h.i- e  wuh  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  rcl<  rred  to  ii: 
.s'lhparagraph  iC)  tre  anihorhy  aiid  funr- 
'  :ons  .s-ef  forth  in  Rei.rgMii/atloTi  Vhm  .Vimi- 
bered  l-i  of  195"  il'i  F.R.  3170:  h  USC 
*.pppc)lNi  and  section  2  o:  Mie  \r\  (,;  .Jr.r.c 
H     Tf.:t4    (40   U.R.C.   27»><). 

'i)  The  Se<Tetary  nii-v  not  r.pprove  a.i 
.ipplifition  lor  a  (.'rant  under  snb.section 
id)(liiA!  unless  the  .Secretarv  determine.'; 
thai  the  e'llity  for  whi'h  the  afiph-atUin  >- 
:  'ibiiihied  IS  a  migrant  health  center  (uiihi:i 
;;ie     ineji.'.ini,     oi     sun^fdioii     lajilj)     Uiid 

'l.Rt- 

(Ai  ll;e  pinnai\  lieailh  service.-  of  -lit 
ipiiter  \vy\[  be  available  and  acces.sible  in  the 
(.enter-  cntrinofnt  art  ^  prcMiptly,  as  up- 
pM>j)rlatt'.  ai.'J  in  a  Mi«;u!cr  wli.cli  a.-.^urt» 
(  ;'in  i:.l"t\  ; 

(l'-)  llie  if-nier  v  u!  li;tve  o;  ^a;>i/at  loual 
iirrrtHgemeifs.  esiabli.shed  in  accordaiKC  w  uU 
:tgulations  ol  tiie  Secretary,  tor  il)  an  oii- 
gi.mx  fjualil',  as.-.nrhine  program  '  incluciii.s; 
iitlh.'aiion  a. id  peer  review  sy.--ttm.s)  rt- 
-pectUi;.'  tiie  ci-nier  s  -f-rvices  find  lU'  niaiii- 
luiiiiu'  Ihe  t  .mndfi.tiulii  ol  poiir.i; 
records: 

(Cl  ihe  cenUT  wnl  tleuionsira'c  ii.-  tiiin,- 
cial  respt.ii-;hili'y  hy  the  use  ol  -uch  actoiu.;- 
11  ;;  prtKtdures  and  other  nquiremen!.-  a- 
mav  be  pre.-crlbed  li\  li.e  becreiar;. : 

■  iD)  the  center  i:)  has  or  v  lil  \.a\f  :i 
•  ..iitvactnal  or  other  arraiitjement  wi'h  ihe 
:i„encj  oi  the  State  In  which  it  provide' 
^^lA'ices  uiiich  agency  admlni^icrs  or  super- 
vises the  administ'.ation  of  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved viiidtr  title  XIX  of  the  Social  .S^cu- 
in\  All.  lor  the  payment  of  all  or  a  pari 
o!  ilie  tenter's  tast.s  In  providing  iir^Jth 
-ervicts  to  ptrson.s  who  are  eligible  lor  luedi- 
cii!  asiL-lance  iiiider  such  a  Sia^e  plan,  ov 
ili)  h;i  made  or  will  make  e-ciy  rea-onablt 
■.ISort    to  enter   into   -uch    an    arr;\::ge!rip!!t; 

■  tK I  the  cenier  ha.s  made  or  will  make  ai.-i 
will  con'lniie  to  inake  every  reA.ioiiable  eftori 
to  ciilUct  appixipriale  reiinbursempii'  for  it.- 
losis  in  pr"\idin^'  hfnillh  'ervices  to  perxin.' 
who  HV  eii'i'led  to  in'^nrance  benefi's  ttiider 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se.uri-.y  Act.  to 
medir.ii  a.ssisiancp  niirier  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved tmdcr  title  XIX  of  -uch  Act  or  i^ 
assistance  for  medical  expen-es  under  an\ 
I. (her  public  as-isiaiice  pro, --aui  or  priv:ito 
liPiihh  insurance  program: 

"iFl  the  center  ill  ha.s  prepared  a  s<hed- 
nle  of  fees  or  pa\men'-  for  the  provision  ef 
iis  .service.s  de.-.i;ji,rd  to  e(,ver  its  rea-sonable 
costs  (jf  opt-ri". io.;  and  a  corresponding  sched- 
ule of  discouni-  lo  be  applied  t<i  the  paymeii* 
of  snch  fees  or  paymer.ts,  wliich  discourits 
.ire  a'JJn.stpd  on  tlic  ba.-is  of  the  patient's 
ability  to  pa'-,  (li)  ha.-  made  and  ■('ill  con- 
tinue 'o  inakf  every  rea-sonable  eflort  ill 
to  secuie  from  palient-  payniei-it  for  services 
in  iM'ceidaiue  with  sui.1;  .scnedules.  and  ill) 
:o  collecL  reimhurst-meiit  lor  health  .services 
I.I  p.-r.scin.s  dt-.scribed  in  :  ubparagraph  iE»  on 
tlie  basis  of  the  u;!l  amount  of  lets  and 
payments  for  s-^ch  .-erviccs  wi'.hout  applica- 
tion of  any  di.-count,  and  (ill)  has  submitted 
to  the  .Secretary  such  repoiT^  as  he  may 
require  to  de'ermliie  con-ipll.'i!i -"e  with  this 
subparui-i  i;,li: 
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iGi   iiic  center  has  csiaiilisiu  l.  .i  yoverr.- 

iii;  board  which  (i)  is  coinpo.-cd  oi  individ- 
ii-Js  a   majority  of  whom  are   iieing  ser\ed 

IV  the  center  and  v.ho.  as  a  group,  represent 
;iio  iiiriividuiils  being  served  by  the  center, 
,,i.d  nil  establishes  ger.cral  poiicies  lor  the 
ifiuer  I  including  the  selection  c!  services 
fi;  t)e  provided  by  tlie  center  and  a  ri.edule 
,ii  hours  during  w-hich  service^  will  lie  pro- 
■,  iciedi.  approves  the  center's  aniutai  biitn-e'. . 

i:,d  iipprovcs  Ihe  selection  o:  a  dueii'ir  mr 
•:!e  center: 

■(H)  the  center  has  de->-elopcd.  i:i  aicirci- 
;i;ice  with  regulations  oi  the  Sccvei-.uy,  (ii 
iUi  overall  pUm  and  budiiCi  that  meets  uhc 
reqllircineiUs  of  section  IHfili?)  o!  tl,c  S.i- 
c-;il  t^pcu'.'ity  Act.  and  (ii)  an  elfeiiu  c  pri.u'e- 
tlute  for  compiling  and  report invt  Ui  liie 
MH'retiiry  such  El.ilislics  unci  otiier  mii't- 
M;.i'.ion  as  the  Secreltiry  ma\  leeinire  I'el.i'int: 
I.)  (Il  the  costs  of  its  oper.itions,  :Iii  tiie 
ii.ittenis  of  ni nidation  of  its  .'-ci\ucs.  (Uii 
;!ie  a-.-ailabUity.  accessibility,  .ntid  a'-oep'- 
a'Dility  of  its  services,  and  (IVi  such  other 
luatleis  rilaiing  to  openuMiis  n!  tin-  .ip).Ii- 
,  ,r.u  a-  ilie  Secretary  nun  b,  ti.-Liii;iti''n. 
■tiiiiive; 

.J)  'lie  cenier  -.\i'l  n-.a--.  iietu  rlu  tii\  i  ■ 
.■.ileliincnt  area  to  ui  in-n.-r  ii.al  ^lu'slyi-  ol 
siii-h  area  is  such  tllat  Hie  -i  i  \  ue-  i  i  l,i-  nrn- 
'  idtd    tin'ough     the    c,-n..i-     i  in^    ninni:     an;, 

..itehnei  are  a\ailal.'le  id  acei ---n)le  id  'lie 
ijiigialo.-y  ag:  iculinral  ■Anikei--  •t.,s.iu;i'. 
ii'iriciiUtiral  worker--,  iinJ  iliC  in.-  ,in,  r.-,  of 
'he  families  oi  .-.uch  mij.ia.or'.  ai.ci  ;.m- 
-•mal  w-orkei-.  in  tlic  aica  (iromii'.v  and  as 
ajipropnaic.  in.  in..urc  tln.t  tl-e  ijoundnnes 
e!  such  area  ci-'iiform,  to  ilie  on. cm  prac- 
'icable.  wnli  rele\a;i'  bonntiarir-  oi  iMiii'- 
.1  ill  snl)divi-'iin-.  s(li(i.)l  di-:i-iit-,  iii.d  I'ed- 
f:-a!  Ulid  .Stale  healtli  .ind  .-oi  .al  .-i;-.  ice  nm- 
L:iams,  and  (ili)  ins-tirc  that  the  Ij.n-.nd.u-ies 
>•■:  siu'li  area  e'.nn.naie.  to  the  c:<n-n;  pos.-i- 
.)|p.  barriers  'o  acce;,s  lo  the  setviri'-  uf  the 
ic'iiier.  including  barriers  rtsuhing  u-oni  the 

irea.s's  physical  characteristics,  its  resideiuial 
pptierns.  it'j  ccoiiuinic  and  social  pr-',i;)inf.;-, 
;nid  available  transpoi-tatiiui:   and 
'■;J)   in  the  case  o'   a  ceiiiei-  v.h.il!   solves 

.  iviti'ilalion  inclndnig  ii  siili^i,i'itial  pro- 
;i':tnia  of  individuals  ol  Imuiecl  English- 
.-ijc.il:ing  ability,  tiic  ceut-:>r  Inis  id  developed 
a  pl.Tii  and  mnde  arningcn-ient.  re.- po;i-,ive  lo 
'lie  needs  of  -ncit  pojmlation   ii>r  in-.v.  .dm? 

"I'vicc-s  to  the  cx'cni  in'acticabh  in  tiic 
liiitnia^e  and  cultural  context  mosi  ii)>|-iro- 
priate  to  such  indiv  iduals,  and  (li)  ideniined 
,iu  iiidi.-idtial  on  it,s  stall  who  is  biliiiLriuil  and 
■.iio.-e  responsibilities  shall  include  pro- 
'  din-;  iiiidance  to  snch  indi\idiials  and  to 
'Oprc'pnate  staff  members  with  respec-;  to 
ailtiiral  sensiuvities  and  bridjmm  l-iniinis- 
;lc  and   culiural   diifcrences. 

"n!)  In  coiisideriim  appUc.itin:.s  t,i|-  t^r.'Uts 
and  contracts  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d) 
'MiC),  tliD  Secretarv  sliall  give  priontv  to 
i|jplic;iiions  submitted  by  cnnununity-'.xiscd 

■  rtriu-ii/atlons  whicli  arc  reinesenlatiie  of 
'!;e  populations  lo  be  served  tiirough  me 
p:o]ecis,  progr,iins.  or  coinen.  'o  ijc  as-i-tcd 

'■■  siieh  grants  or  contracts. 

i4)  Couiracis  may  be  cniered  '.nto  muler 
■i.is  .section  v*-ltliout  regard  to  -eciions  ;ui48 

■  ad  y709  ot  the  Re\ised  Statute-  i  :■!  1  I  ..<,C' 
''-'■•:  41  U.S.C,  5i, 

•ei  Tile  .S<-orp!.ii-y  may  jno-.  ide  lei'her 
■•.i-<'ii^h  the  Department  oi  Health.  Editea- 
'icii.  atid  WclTaro  or  hy  grant  or  coiuract) 
■'1!    necessary    technical    and    other    noiifi- 

■  i.uicial  assistance  (including  fiscal  and  pro- 
-•■■inn  management  and  training  in  siuii  nian- 
^scnicnt)  to  any  migrant  health  cenier  or  to 

'  ^'  public  or  private  nonprofit  entity  U> 
.'••\i:i  it  in  de\ eloping  jilans  for,  and  in  op- 
i'r,iiing  CIS.  a  migrant  health  center,  and  in 
li.eeting    the    rrciulrcments    of    siti>sectlon 

•I (2). 

"(hid)  lliere  are  atithorl/ed  to  he  nppro- 
piiated  for  payments  pur.^ttant  to  grants  and 
ion  I -acts  under  .subsection  (c)(1)  $,5,noO,000 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  f!0,  1975.  ann 
S-.'.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  -'id. 
1970,  Of  the  funds  appropriated  nnder  this 
parai;ra]jh  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juni-  3(i. 
1<)75,  not  more  than  30  per  centuui  ol  sucli 
lands  may  be  made  available  for  grants  ar,d 
ccnuracls  under  snb.section  (c)(l)(Bi,  and 
of  the  itmds  appropriated  under  this  para- 
t;vapli  ior  the  next  liscal  year,  not  more  than 
2.i  i5er  centum  of  such  funds  m;-.v  be  I'tadc 
aviiihible  for  grains  iuid  contracis  under  -u'  h. 
:  I'tisccuon. 

■•i2|  Tliere  are  ;uitiiori-/ed  to  be  apprn- 
pri.iicd  for  paynieais  pursuant  to  ut.ini-  and 
conti.'.cts  under  subsection  id)  ill  (o  lur 
tlian  for  paynienis  imdei'  sticii  grants  and 
contracts  lor  the  pr.. visum  of  inp-itient  ana 
iin  pa' lent,  hospital  services)  and  for  pa\ - 
men;-  puisnanr  to  contracts  tmdcr  snbsec- 
lion  le)  .■jiCiU.iiOOOUO  for  Hie  fiscal  \ear  ending 
June  :fn  1975.  and  *i>5.00n,00()  for  the  fiscal 
v-'ai-  e.uimg  June  HO,  1076.  Of  the  funds  i>j.- 
I'-.-pt  iated  under  the  lirst  sentence  for  ilic 
I'sciil  vear  ending  June  ;ii).  l!)7o.  tliere  shall 
lie  ii:,;de  availabi:^  ftn  g'-a;its  .and  coiiiracts 
on,  cv  snbscctnui  (d)(1)(C)  <i  n  amount 
er|-,ial  !o  the  greaier  ol  SO  tier  ccnttiin  oi 
sn  h  Innds  or  90  per  centum  of  tiie  ainoiii.! 
n  in-imis  made  tindi  r  !his  section  f;-r  il.e 
pi''.-;'ieding  fisci'l  year  for  virograms  fie-ciii-jod 
:  I  -ubseciion  (d)(!!iC'i.  Of  the  funds  aji- 
i,rnpri:i!ed  under  the  inst  spu'ence  ior  He 
tisca:  year  ending  June  ISO,  197<i,  there  shah 
l-.e  math'  available  for  grants  innl  connacis 
under  subsccticn  id)(l)iC)  an  amoiin', 
e>pial  :o  th.p  greater  of  25  per  centum  of  snch 
in. ids  or  90  per  cer.tum  of  the  anioniu  oi 
grints  made  under  tliis  seciiou  fc.r  the  prc- 
I  cnini;  liscal  year  for  prognim.=^  dcscriiied  in 
s'bspi-tioii  id)ll)(C)  which  rccei\pd  grams 
a  idtr  this  section  for  ihe  fiscal  year  ending 
,lnne  ?Ai.  1074.  Of  the  funds  ajipropi  lated 
niider  this  pra'aciraph  for  any  hscal  year.  lUj' 
innrc  than  10  per  ccnlnm  of  snch  funds  may 
be  lu.ide  available  for  couiracis  inider  ,  n!)- 
:  IS-'  inn  ici . 

■■i:j)  There  arc  anthori?;cd  to  l)c  aji;  i-.i- 
pii.iicd  l(;r  pa\inenls  under  gi-.ints  and  con- 
'ni'-ts  '.inder  sabseciif.n  (dl(l)  fur  ihc  pr'i- 
■  is;-)',  rif  inpr.lient  antl  outpatient  hospital 
si-rviee:s  $10,000,000  for  the  fi.si-al  year  ending 
Jane  ;}0.  197,^,  and  ,$10,000,000  tor  the  li.sial 
Mir  ending  June  rto.  197C." 

;  h  I  S-Tction  217  of  tlie  I'liblic  Herili  a  Serv- 
ise  .\f\  is  amended  b-.  adding  idler  sab:-ec- 
ia,n  if)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(gill)  Within  one  hundred  and  tweniy 
fliiv.-,  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
salj.-ection,  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  and 
organire  a  National  Advisory  Coimcil  on 
Migrant  Hcallh  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  'Council')  vshich 
shill  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  rec- 
ommendnlions  to,  the  Secretary  on  matters 
(cncerning  the  organization,  operation,  se- 
lection, and  funding  of  migrant  health  cen- 
icis  and  other  enlities  under  gran.ts  and 
I  jiitr.ut.s  under  section  310. 

"(11)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  hf'ceii 
iniinbers.  ai  least  twelve  of  w-hom  sliali  lie 
ijiembcrs  of  the  governing  boards  of  migr.uit 
health  centers  or  other  entities  assisted  tia- 
cler  section  310.  Of  .such  twelve  member,  wlio 
are  meinijer.s  of  such  governing  boards,  ai 
le.tst  nine  shall  be  chosen  from  among  those 
mcnibcr.s  of  such  governing  boards  who  are 
being  .served  by  .such  centers  or  grantees  and 
who  are  familiar  with  the  delivery  ot  health 
care  to  migratory  agricultural  -tt'orker.s.  The 
remaining  three  Council  members  shall  be 
i'lditiduals  qualified  by  training  and  experi- 
ence in  the  medical  sciences  or  in  the  ad- 
iiiinistartion  of  health  programs. 

"lo)  Each  member  of  the  Conniil  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
rliat  (A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
A-acancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
Ihe  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 


;.f  sie-li  iern..  and  F  i  tiie  ti.rnis  of  Tne 
inenibers  lirst  taking  oihce  alter  ih.e  dale 
(if  enactment  of  this  sab.section  sliall  expire 
as  iollo-^vs:  tour  shall  expire  four  years  afler 
sn.  '-1  d.tte.  four  shall  exjiire  ihree  years  atier 
sni-h  date,  four  siiail  expire  two  years  afler 
.sM.li  d.ue.  and  'hive  shall  expire  one  >ear 
aiier  such  date,  as  desiiniaied  by  tlie  Secrc- 
i.irv  ai   tiie  lime  oi  appoinimcm. 

"i-!i  Section  14iai  ot  »'ie  Federcl  .^dvisorr 
CcaiM'tiee  .'Vcl  shall  ii<i'  apply  to  the 
C'uttni  *1.". 

it  I  i  1  I  T'li  S<s  reuiry  of  Heatlii,  Education. 
ai.d  V\'el;are  liiereiiun'ier  in  this  subsei-tion 
reie:-i-ed  m  as  il-.e  "Secretary")  shall  conduct 
■-■r  arr.uigc  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  of- 

l.\i  the  cinality  of  hoasing  v.hi'h  is  avail- 
a-tle  to  auric-ull  ural  niigratorv  workers  i:i 
Ihe  United  States  diiring  the  period  of  their 
eniiilo'.n'irat  in  season.tl  agricultural  acnv:- 
lie-  w  iiile  .1  .--ay  from  their  pcrmaiient  abodes; 

I  El  tiic  tlfect  on  tlie  health,  of  snch  v.orl:- 
et-s  of  dcliciencies  in  theii-  hnuc-itej  '-ondiilons 
daring  sir-li  period:  and 

(Cl  Federal.  St  tte.  and  loctl  governmenl 
sii. ndards  respecting  honsi:i^  cC'iulitlons  for 
Slab  wfirkers  during  such  period  and  the 
.icic.;-.iui  y  of  the  piifoi-cemei.t  "l  such  stiad- 

IT'I-. 

!i;  .  o':di,r-::i^  ir  uira'igin;,  lor  ilip  conduct 
.1!  sucli  Kindy,  the  Secreiary  .sliall  coiisuii 
wnli  Ihc  Secretary  of  Hou.-i'ig  and  Urban 
Dc,  1  Inumeiil 

iili  bach  -1  aa\  s'nah  he  co!i;jie,eJ  and  a 
I'l  jiort  detailing  ti'e  liadings  of  the  sitidv 
and  liie  recon-nneiitiations  of  the  Secreran 
n  r  Fi'deral  action  (including  legislation)  re- 
,-pei  line;  -lui.  housing  conditions  .shall  1->p 
siibinined  lo  the  ComirHtee  on  Intcrst.i'e 
and  Fureign  Commerce  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
•csentathes  and  the  Camrnittee  on  Labnr 
and  Public  Welfare  ru  the  Senate  v.-ithin 
e;i;ii'een  months  of  the  date  of  the  ennci- 
nicnt  of  ihis  first  .\ct  making  appropriiUioa- 
nir  -ach  study. 

I'Mtf  V.      C"  viMl-ni  I  v  lit  •.'  Ill  (■;.-;tki:s 
I  n-.i  .ii-:.n  .-   .:i.MrH  cjiNrii'.- 

Slc,  t-.il.  lai  Pa!-'  C  of  lii'.e  III  al  trie 
r  blic  He.iiih  Ser,  ice  Acl  is  amended  bv 
luidin'.;  after  si-eliaa  3_'9  the  loUowiug  new 
section: 

"(■o.M:.n-:-.irv  jirAi;.-;f  ci  -,-t;  i:- 

--.-■I--I-.  :ciii.  lai  F.->i-;i.(  purposes  of  ti-iis  .-ec- 
tiiiii,  ti.p  lerm  'connnuiiity  health  center' 
inesn;  an  entity  which  eitiicr  tlirough  It- 
st.itf  and  -upporting  res.iurces  or  through 
conn  acts  or  cooperative  firrangemcnts  with 
otiicr  public  or  private  eniiiics  provides  — 

"III  primary  health,  services, 

'i2i  as  may  he  appropriate  tor  p.uticui.ir 
'em-r-,  supplenicntal  health  services  nec- 
e-  aiy  lor  the  adeqv-.\-.c  .-upport  of  primary 
lieaUh  services. 

(31   referral  to  pr.j-.ider-  Lit  snppiemeiiiai 
l.e.Uth    service-    and   paymeui.    a.-,   appropri- 
:re  and   lei^sibh-.  for  ih.cir  pro\i-iiin  of  stich 
er\  i(  cs. 

'  l-i)  as  ni,-y  be  appropiiate  for  pa'-tii-ular 
cen:ers.  enviionmenlal   hcaltii  services,   and 

■  i.''i)  inforn-iation  on  the  a\-a;labil;i v  -x'ld 
proper  u --c  of  health  .-er^ices. 

n>r  all  resideii's  of  tiie  ai'ea  il  -ervcs  (i-e- 
■  erred  to  in  tin-  seetion  as  a  'caichmeui 
:ii  ea'  I  . 

"lb;    Fur  par;) s  es  of  this  sectian, 
-ill    Tiie    term    'primary    liealih    sciviees' 


I  A)  servict ,-.  or  phvsici.uis  and.  v.  iicie 
icasible,  services  nf  pl;\sic;aus-  a>  i.-;tants 
and  muse  clinicians; 

"(Ii)  diaginsiic  laboi.i'  ify  and  r.id.olouic 
sorvices; 

"lO  i)re\'entive  heahh  services  i  inclndiii;..; 
I  liildrcn's  eye  and  ear  examinations  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  vision  and  hearing  cor- 
i-eetion.  perinatal  .services,  w-ell  child  serv- 
J.-C-s.  and   tanillv  j-ihtiiaing  services); 
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iDi   e:v.er^e;ii.y  uitcflcnl  ^.c,  i, ! .-es; 
'lE)    traiisporiatiou  services   as   reqi.ircd 
f'lr  adeqiiate  patieiil  caie;  and 
If)  pre\.:inivc  den;.^!  ser\ives. 
■  yJi  The  '.enn   3uppleineut.il  I.eaUii  it-rv- 
i.ts    means  !eivice.-i  which  ajc  not  Ijioluded 
.i:  priniiiry  hCHUh  services  uni  wi.ich  ac — 
■■\A)  hospital  stivit'e>; 
■■(B)   liome  heaith  seiviej.. 
iCi   ex'.eiiUed  care  fa  ility  •iervlcct: 
"(D)     rehdblliiatioii     -ierMcts     (UiyUiUing 
ph>-=iertl    'hprap_. »    r\jid    I.-iiij- .c.n    pjv.t,j-.i] 
Mi-Uiciac, 
'  (E)   mental  l:ealUi  (-^r.kcs: 
'i'f't  clenLiU  .-.ei-vlct-^i 
■■|G)   -wisiL.:)  aervice.s; 

til)  ailicd  ljc.»;.h  reivice.. 
"\1)    pliaiiiiaoeuiicul  ;<>rvice!>-. 
"iJI   iherapeu'ic  radiolfgii.  sci\iuf<. 

■  iK)  public  heal  til  tervices  (includliig 
mitriUon.  educuiioual.  and  .sorlul  ser.icesj; 

"iLi    health  edU'-atioii  seiviccs;  and 

■  iM)  services  vvlilch  prcmotc  ahd  faciil- 
'.ate  optimal  u.se  of  ijri;»iar>  health  ser.iiies 
and  [he  services  referred  to  hi  the  pietodiuK 
s»ibpr.rat;raph.-i  ci  ihU  par..i;raph.  iiicliidnig. 
if  a  -substantia!  numbi-r  of  a.e  individuals 
ill  ilie  population  served  by  a  commiuilty 
health  center  are  of  litiiiied  Eiiyllsh-Kpeak- 
tiit,'  abiliiv.  the  .-.ervicc".  of  ou'rtuch  ^vorker', 
llneiU  in  the  languaye  spoken  by  a  pre- 
doniinani  number  cf  such  individuals. 

••(3)  The  term  'medically  nr.derser'.cd  pop- 
ulation' means  the  populatii.n  of  an  inbin 
or  inril  (it-a  dc-,|.';iatcd  by  the  Secretary  as 
nil  area  with  a  shortage  of  personal  health 
services  or  a  rop"I'»t.lon  t'ronp  desienaied 
by  the  Seciet.uv  .-.s  having  a  shortage  r  f  siich 
services. 

■'(c)(1)  The  Secretary  msiv  make  ^^r.intj: 
to  public  and  nonprofit  pri-.aip  entitie.s  for 
projeett.  to  pla:i  and  develop  community 
health  ctnicrs  •■■.hlch  will  servi-  medically 
imder.scrved  populations.  A  project  for  which 
ti  K'ant  may  be  made  under  this  subsect'on 
ni.iy  include  the  cost  of  the  requisition  and 
modernization  of  existing  buildings  ( includ- 
ing ihp  cost^  of  arnortii'ins  th?  principal  c' 
and  payinj-  the  iiiter'st  on.  loans)  and  thall 
include — 

■'(A)  an  assessment  of  ihp  need  th:-'  the 
population  proposed  to  be  served  by  the  com- 
munity hcaltii  center  for  vhlth  the  project 
IS  undertaken  has  for  primarv  health  serv- 
ices, stippicmental  health  services,  aud  en- 
vironmental hea:th  &ervice.s; 

"(B)  the  design  of  a  community  health 
■'pn'er  program  for  such  population  based 
on  such  asse:«ment; 

"(C)  efforts  to  se-.itre.  within  the  proposed 
catchR'.cnt  urea  of  such  center,  financial  and 
profes.sional  a.HSistance  and  .support  for  the 
project:  and 

"(D)  Initiation  and  encour.^."emenl  of  cor- 
tinulnar  commnnity  Involvement  In  the  de- 
vel^opment  and  opernti.,n  of  the  project 

~I2)  Not  more  than  t,vo  n,an»R  may  be 
made  under  this  .^ubseciion  for  ih*>  same 
J  reject. 

■j3)  The  .imout.t  of  any  tvr.,  -  made  under 
>hU  subsec:ion  for  any  project  bhall  )e  de- 
termined   bv    the   Secretary 

"(d)(1)(A)  Ihe  Secretary  niav  iral-e 
grants  for  the  ccets  of  operation  of  public 
and    nonproht    privaie    comma nuy    health 

^^;;;^.^:r'^  "'-^  "'^'"^^^'^  -'^"-"-<* 

••(Bi  The  secretary  mr.y  make  grants  for 
he  coiiis  of  the  operation  of  public  and  non- 
piof^t  privat?  entitles  which  p.-ovide  health 
services  to  medi.ally  nnderserved  popula- 
tions but  With  respect  to  which  he  is  uuabl- 
to  mnke  each  of  the  detcrmiuatlous  required 
by  subsection  (e)  (2).  ^^quirca 

"(2)  The  casts  for  which  .-.  ti'ant  uv  -oe 
iiiade  under  paragr.tph  ( 1 )  may  include  the 
.^osts  of  a-qulrir.g  ;n,d  m-dcrniziny  existiug 
building  (including  the  costs  of  nmorth'-iuK 
i.ie  principal  of.  and  paying  intcr-st  on 
l-^ans)  and  the  costs  uf  providing  tialninL- 
related    to  the  provision    of   p.i.iiar>    health 
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services,  supplemenlul  health  services,  and 
environmental  health  services,  and  to  the 
manayemeut  of  community  iiealth  c?  iter 
procLtnis. 

••(J)  Not  more  than  two  prauts  may  be 
m.<»de  under  paragiaph  (I)(B)  for  the  same 
eiitiL/. 

■  (4)  The  amoinit  of  a.iv  >^r.iul  made  under 
Pviragrnph  (  1 )  .shall  be  dttermined  bv  the 
•Secretary. 

■*ie>  (  n  No  gram  m.iy  be  made  under  sub- 
H£ction  (ei  or  id)  uiile.,.^  an  application 
tnerelor  is  submitted  to.  and  approved  by. 
the  Secretary.  Such  an  application  si, all  be 
>iibm!tt!d  hi  such  form  and  maimer  and 
i-haii  ooniain  such  lnforn...iiou  as  ihe  Sccre- 
'  -ry  ^hall  prescribe.  An  application  for  a 
giant  wnl>  h  will  cover  the  costs  oi  modern- 
i/ing  a  building  shall  include,  in  addition  to 
ouier    iiforinatlon    required    i)y    the    Se<re- 

t.l.y  — 

"lA)  A  di  .(..-ipuon  of  The  sjie  of  the  uuiid- 

'  'K- 

IB)  p!:ins  and  spenttfatlons  -or  :i.s  mod- 
<  -nidation,  and 

■(C)  rea.-on.'«bIe  a.-isuraife  tl-at  .ill  labor- 
er, -.nd  mc'hani?s  employed  b\-  cr.tractors 
•  r  subcontr.-ictors  in  the  nerformar.ce  of  work 
on  til?  liH-dernzRfi.-in  of  the  building  will  be 
paid  wn-es  at  lafs  not  less  than  tho^e  pre- 
\:iilii:?  on  similar  work  in  the  locality  as 
<ie:ermin.:'d  hv  the  .Secretiry  cf  Labor  iii  ac- 
(.'irdance  with  the  Act  of  Jfarch  3.  1931  (40 
VS.C.  27Gn-  27(Ja-5.  kno.*  n  as  ihe  Davi,- 
Baco!!  Act ) . 

The  Secretiiry  of  Labor  shall  lave  wiih  re- 
-nec't  to  the  labor  .standards  reinrod  to  in 
siibparagraph  (C)  the  authority  nrd  func- 
'iniis  s-t  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Xum- 
bcred  14  of  1050  ( 15  F  R.  a!76,  5  V  .S  C  Ap- 
pendix) and  r.erticn  2  of  lUe  Act  of  .Tune  13 
I  ■.'•34   I  10  U.S.C.  276c). 

"i2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
HiB).  the  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
•i-plicr.tion  lor  a  ^.i-ant  under  .suixsection  (d) 
nnlc.--.  tiio  Secretary  determine  that  the  cn- 
t'ly  for  whiai  the  application  is  submittrd  Ls 
a  community  health  center  (within  the 
n.er.n.ng  of  .s,.b.scction    (a)  i    and   that— 

"(A)  the  primary  heolth  services  of  the 
center  wui  be  avaUable  and  accessible  m  the 
center's  catchment  area  promptly.  &s  ap- 
prr^i^riatc.  and  in  a  m..nner  which  as.surcs 
<(.iit;nuily; 

••iB)  the  center  will  have  organi/ational 
i.'.'angemcnts.  establl.died  in  accordance 
With  regulations  prescribed  by  the  fecretary 
I'lr  (1)  an  ongoing  quality  jtssurance  pro- 
cram  (including  utilisation  and  peer  reilc'v 
.  v-^tems)  respecting  the  center's  .services,  and 
III)  maiiitainintj  the  confidential'ty  of  ua- 
i.rnt  records:  ^ 

(Cj  the  center  v  U!  denioi.straie  lus  fi- 
nancial responsibility  by  the  u^e  cf  h/ach  a.-- 
'ounting  procedures  and  other  ref;ulremf;its 
fs  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

■■(D)  the  center  (1)  has  or  will  have  a  con- 
tivctuial  or  other  arranj,cmcnc  with  the 
airency  of  the  State  m  which  it  provide, 
-.^rvlcfs  which  agency  adminl.-t.'is  or  super- 
visees the  administration  of  a  State  plan  aa- 
provcd  under  title  XIX  of  the  So.  iril  Secitntv 
Act  for  the  payment  of  all  or  a  part  of  fne 
center-s  costs  in  pro'.:ding  health  sei vices  to 
persons  who  arc  eligible  for  n.cdical  a.^si-t- 
Kiice  under  ,Tich  a  State  plan,  or  (ii)  has 
n^.r.de  or  will  make  every  reasonable  eiToil 
I"  enter  Into  such  an  arrai,i,:cn:ent; 

">E)  the  center  ha.  made  or  will  make  and 
V  ,11  continue  to  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  collect  appropriate  relinbur^cmenc  for  in 
costs  in  providing  health  .services  to  poi.sons 
Who  are  entitled  to  insurance  bencat.s  \u  d.  r 
tit.'c  X'vin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
medical  ft.-..sL^tance  ui.der  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XL\  of  such  A.r.  or  to  ius- 
M^tance  ftr  medical  e:ipenses  tuider  any 
other  public  i^sslsti-jice  program  or  jrnatc 
if-.'lth  In"-!!!-  11(1..  pr.>5'nni: 


.f-l    the  center  lii   jias  prc-ared  a    ch.M 
ule   ot    tees   or   payments   for    the   provlMo.i 
of  Us  services  aes.^;ned  to  ccver  its  r>aw„ 
able  co.sts  of  operauon  a-.d  a  crrespoiid- u 
•s.  hedule  of  discounts   'o   be  ^nplicd   to  i'-. 
pavment  oi  such  lees  or  prvraents.  wl  ,fii  (,,.'' 
count--  Rie  adjusted  on  ihc  basis  of  ihc  u., 
Ticnfs  abihi..-  to  pav.  iii)  h.is  nutdp  and  'x]n 
lontinue  to  nake  ever.-  reasonable  c.-fort  di 
to  secure  from  patletits  payment  tor  s^.-virPs 
:n  accordance  v  nh  such  -.cliedules.  and  (Ti, 
to  cc.)h-t,   ixHAyn-ir.i.-:.:    tor  l,...,,l-h  servj.  es 
t'l  pei.-,ons  d.^scribed  in  subparatnaph  lE)  c" 
tnc  basis  ot  the  full  amount  of  fees  and  na  ■ 
meiiLs  for  such  .sei  vices  without  apphcaiu.i 
■'•■  ai  V  disco  !iu.  and  mi)   hi.s  -  itmii-ed  lo 
U.e  Secietarv  s;iu  h  rejx,;  t.,  a.-  he  inav  rerui-p 
to  tl.-t,crniine  ccmp^aace  with  this      ibn'.ri- 
ii'.'ph: 

"lO)  the  center  ha  ■-•'ablislipd  i.  ".,  .-r". 
Ill-  bourd  which  ti)  is  (or.ipr.seci  of  indi- 
viduels  a  maloriiv  of  whom  are  hcin"  ^erve^l 
t:"  lh<^  center  and  v.ho.  as  a  ),;r,up.  repvf....,-,, 
(l.e  individuals  bt  intr  served  by  the  r"ii-<=r 
rnd  Iii  I  meets  at  Iravt  once  a  month  estab- 
lishes general  policies  for  the  cen-er  i  includ- 
ing the  selection  of  services  to  he  piovided 
by  the  renter  and  a  sciied>ile  of  hour--  du.- 
lii,°  which  services  will  be  provided),  ap- 
.'■••oves  the  center's  atmual  bud(,'ri  ami  iip. 
provis  th.'*  .-.ciectioii  of  »  du-ect^.r  for  t'.t  .\n. 
ler: 

"(Hi  the  renter  has  developed,  .n  ac-o-tt- 
i.i.ce  with  recrulations  oi  the  Se<  retary.  li) 
an  O'.crall  plan  and  Ivjdget  thut  meets  ti,<. 
reqnircm°iits  of  .-ection  15!6]  r/ ,  of  rhe  .^rx-iHl 
Securltv  Act.  nnd  (ii)  an  effccfivo  poroedttrp 
for  compiling  and  lepcrMng  to  'he  Sec-far- 
::uch  sif.tistics  p.nd  other  information  jis  the 
Secretary  mtiy  require  relainp  to  iD  tijp 
costs  of  its  operations,  ill)  the  pattern^  r.' 
utilization  of  it.t  services,  (iili  the  avnil- 
abilltv.  accessibility,  and  acceptability  of  lt.5 
services.  :uid  iIV)  sii<-h  o-hcr  matter'i  relat- 
ing to  operations  of  the  applican*  a-^  th» 
."•ecretary  may.  by  re:Tul;'.tlon,  rcfiuire; 

"il)  the  center  will  review  periodically  its 
catchment  area  to  (i)  in-u.e  thai  ihe  Ei^ 
(;f  such  area  is  .«uch  that  the  services  to  b? 
provided  thiou-h  the  center  (includi-n;  ar.v 
satellite)  are  av.iilable  and  acce.st.ole  lo  te.e 
rcjidcnts  of  tho  area  prompiiv  and  as  ap- 
propriate, (il)  insure  thai  the  toundEMCb  of 
such  arex  courorm,  lo  the  c;v:c'nL  piacil.able. 
v/ilh  relevant  botindaiies  of  politiia!  buii- 
cliVLsloiis,  school  districts,  and  Fcdetal  aiid 
Slute  the  bot.ndaries  of  such  art  a  elininiaie 
to  the  extent  pos.sible.  Darners  .o  access  lo 
me  scrvicea  of  tiie  center,  including  batiiers 
rtiiuluag  irotn  the  areas  physical  characttr- 
J-itits.  its  rc.':idenLi..l  pa-terns,  its  economic 
and  ."^ocial  gronpin-.s,  and  available  traiis- 
portiitlon;  and 

"(J  I  in  the  ca.se  of  a  center  wliich  sf-'..-'s 
a  p<.pulation  including  a  substantial  piopor- 
iion  of  individuals  of  limited  Engllsh-speak- 
itig  abdity,  the  coii'er  lias  (1)  developed  a 
plan  and  made  arrangements  rcspon.sive  w 
•he  needs  c'  su-h  population  for  providins; 
servK  es  to  tlie  extent  practicable  in  the  lan- 
guai;e  and  cultural  context  most  appropria'c 
to  such  individUL.ls  and  (il)  Identified  av 
ludieianal  on  its  statf  who  is  hilinfrual  and 
who:<e  rer  •louMbililips  .-Iiall  include  provid- 
ing guidance  to  such  Individuals  and  -n  av- 
propri.-'tc  .staff  mem'-crs  with  re.-^pect  to  cu'l- 
iral  sen.sit;vities  and  bM-lgm"  hnguistic  and 
I  ultural  difTerence.''. 

"(f)  Th?  Secretary  n^ay  provide  (either 
through  the  Department  cf  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welf.-.re  or  by  grant  or  contract) 
all  nece.ssary  technics  atid  other  nonfinaii- 
'  lal  assi-t.ince  (including  fiscal  and  prograii. 
manai,ement  and  training  in  such  manago- 
nient)  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  en- 
t.ty  to  as.slst  it  in  developing  plaius  for,  and 
hi  op-eruting  as  a  toiumuuity  health  ccuw;r. 
nud  ill  mee-ing  ti:e  recf  uueuu  nt;i  of  tub.see- 

tli'tl   iC  I  I  ?  I  . 
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"(gi  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
iriatcd  for  payments  pursuant  to  grants 
under  subsection  (c)  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $20,000,000 
ior  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

•  (2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  payments  pursuant  to  grants  under 
subsection  (d)  $240,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $260,000,000  for 
tl'.e  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976." 

(bi  Section  314(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Ser\  ice  Act  is  repealed. 

Part  F — Miscei.lanecu-s 
diseases  borne  bv  rodents 

Sri.  261.  (a)  Section  317(h)  (1)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "RH  disease"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
",  RH  disease,  and  diseases  borne  by  rodents." 

(b)  Section  317(d)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
a:nended  by  striking  out  "$23,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975'^  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$38,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975". 

HOME    HEALTH    SLRVU'l  S 

Sine.  202.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating the  establishment  and  initial  op- 
eration of  pubic  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies (as  defined  in  .-action  1861  (o)  of  the 
fc'ociiil  Security  Act)  which  will  provide  home 
I'.ealth  services  (as  defined  in  section  18G1 
(m)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  in  areas  in 
which  such  services  are  not  otherwise  avail- 
able, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
\Velfare  may,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  make  grants  to  meet 
the  initial  costs  of  establishing  and  operat- 
ing such  agencies  and  expanding  the  services 
available  through  existing  agencies,  and  to 
meet  the  costs  of  compensating  professional 
and  paraprofessional  personnel  during  the 
lintial  operation  of  such  agencies  or  the  ex- 
pan.s:o!i  of  services  of  existing  agencies. 

(2)  In  making  grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  tlie  several  States  for  home 
health  services  and  preference  shall  be  given 
to  areas  within  a  State  in  which  a  high  per- 
centa.qe  of  the  population  proposed  to  be 
served  is  compcsed  of  individuals  who  are 
elderly,  medically  Indigent,  or  both. 

(3)  Applications  for  grants  under  this  sub- 
fection  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

(4i  Payment  of  grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  or  in  installments'  as  "the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  for  payments  under  grants 
under  this  subsection. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  ■Welfare  may  make  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entitles  to  assist  them 
m  demonstrating  the  training  of  professional 
and  paraprofessional  personnel  to  provide 
home  health  services  (as  defined  in  Eectlon 
1861  (ni)    of  the  Social  Security  Act). 

(2  I  Applications  for  grants  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

(3)  Payment  of  grants  un.der  thi.s  section 
may  be  made  m  advance  or  bv  way  of  reim- 
bursement, or  in  Inst.illment.'^.  as  the  Secre- 
tary .«hall  determine. 

(4)  There  is  authori;Ted  to  be  appropriated 
JS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1076.  for  payments  under  qrants  under 
this  subsection. 

COMMITTFE    OM    MI  NT.M,     ITF-M.!!,'    A:-.D    UI-.ISS 
OF    THE    ri.l>ERLY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee on  Mental  Health  and  Illness  of  the  Elder- 
ly (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  ■■Committee")  to  make  a  study  of  and 
I'cerjiv.iiicnd.T  ions  respecting  — 


(1)  the  future  needs  for  mental  health 
facilities,  manpower,  research,  and  training 
to  meet  the  mental  health  care  needs  of 
elderly  persons. 

(2)  the  appropriate  care  of  elderly  persons 
who  are  lu  mental  Institutions  or  who  have 
been  discharged  from  such  Institutions,  and 

(3)  proposals  for  Implementing  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  1971  ■White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  respecting  the  mental 
health  of  the  elderly. 

(b)  ■Within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  under  the  study  under  sub.section 
(a)  and  the  Committee's  recommendations 
under  such  subsection. 

(c)  (1)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Committee  shall  include  at  least  one  mem- 
ijer  from  each  of  the  fields  of  psychology. 
psychiatry,  social  science,  social  work,  and 
nursing.  Each  member  of  the  Committee 
shall  by  training,  experience,  and  attain- 
ments be  exceptionally  qualified  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  ]Meml>ers  of  the  Committee  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  lu 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule, for  each  day  (including  traveltime)  dtu'- 
ing  which  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual 
psrformance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mittee. 'Wliile  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  In  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  Committee,  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  In  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  the  re- 
port pursuant  to  subsection  (b) . 

COMMISSION  FOR  CONTROL  OF  EPILEPSY 

Sec.  264.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  shall  establish  a  tem- 
porary commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Control  of  Epilepsy  and  Its 
Consequences  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comtni.,- 
sion  to — 

(1)  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
state  of  the  art  of  medical  and  social  man- 
agement of  the  epilepsies  in  the  United 
States; 

(2)  Investigate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  proper  roles  of  Federal 
and  State  governments  and  national  and 
local  public  and  private  agencies  in  re- 
search, prevention,  identification,  treatment. 
and  rehabilitation  of  persons  with  epilepsy: 

(3)  develop  a  comprehensive  national  plan 
for  the  control  of  epilepsy  and  Its  conse- 
quences based  on  the  most  thorough,  com- 
plete, and  accurate  data  and  information 
available  on  the  disorder;  and 

(4)  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Committee  on  LalX)r  and  Public  Welfare  oi 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resent.Ttives.  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  report 
detailing  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission,  together  with  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  and  approjiriaiiot:; . 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members  to  be  apponiteti  liy 
the  Secretary  of  He.ilth,  Educatiini.  and  W.-l'- 
fare.  Such  members  shall  be  pcr.'^ons.  iueUui- 
Ing  consumers  of  health  services,  who,  bv 
reason  of  experience  or  training  in  the  med- 


ical, .social,  or  educational  aspects  of  the 
epilepsies  are  especially  qualified  to  serve 
on  such  CommLssion. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve 
as  Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as  'Vice  Chair- 
man. Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  wnich  the  original  appointments 
were  made.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commis;  ion 
shall  not  affect  itJ5  powers. 

(3)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Ls  other'.vise  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  witliont  compensation  in 
addition  to  that  received  in  his  regular  em- 
ployment, but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbur.ie- 
mcnt  for  travel,  subsistence,  atid  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  hU  duties  on  the  Commis.'^ion. 

(4 1  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
il-.an  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3), 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates,  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  antiual 
rate  in  effect  fur  grade  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule,  for  each  day  (including 
traveltime)  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
form.ince  of  their  duties  and,  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  each  member  shall  be  allowed 
tr.Tvel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  .su'osistence  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
authorntad  by  secti  in  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  m  Government 
service  employed  intermit tetitly. 

(til  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  the  final 
report    req'aired   by   subsection    (b)(4). 

COMMISSION    roR    CONTROL    OF    IITNTINCTON^S 
DLSEASE 

Sec.  205,  la)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  es'i^iblish  a  tempo- 
rary commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Control  of  Huntington's 
Disease  ai\d  It-s  Consequences  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") . 

(b)  Il  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
.-•ion  to — 

(1)  make  a  comprehensive  study  cf  the 
.■It ate  of  the  art  of  medical  and  social  man- 
agement of  Huntington's  disease  in  the 
unitGd  State.s; 

(2)  investigate  and  in.ike  recommetida- 
iions  concerning  liie  proper  roles  of  Federal 
and  State  Governments  and  national  and 
local  public  and  private  agencies  in  research, 
prevention,  identification,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  persotis  with  Huntington^- 
disease; 

(3)  develop  a  conipteliensive  national 
plan  for  the  control  of  Hunimgton^s  disease 
and  its  consequences  based  on  the  most 
thorough,  complete,  atid  accur.tte  data  and 
infonnatlo:i  available  on  the  disorder:  and 

(4)  transmit  to  the  President  and  ti:e 
Committee  on  Labor  a:id  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Intel - 
st.iie  a:.d  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  later  than  one  yea- 
after  ine  date  of  enactment  of  thij  Act  a 
report  detailing  the  findings  atid  conclusions 
of  the  Conunis.-^ion.  together  with  recom- 
ineiKiatioiis  for  legislaiioti  a':d  appro;iria- 
tion-.  a?  it  deem.s  advisable. 

(Oil)  The  Commission  i^iiall  be  composed 
of  ni.ie  members  to  be  appointed  by  tlie 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Such  members  .^hall  bo  persons,  includ- 
ing consumers  of  health  services,  who.  iiy 
reiisoit  of  experience  or  iraining  in  the  medi- 
c.il.  social,  or  ed-acational  aspects  of  Hunt- 
iiigton^d  disease,  are  c specially  ciualitied  to 
scr'.c  on  suili  Commission. 

(21  The  Secretary  shaii  dcaiyiiate  one  of 
the  nicmbeis  ol  tlie  CXininiis.sioii  to  serve  a> 
Chairman  and  one  to  .serve  as  Vice  Chair- 
nia'i.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  m  which  the  original  appointment.. 
were  made.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commi=c.i..u 
shall  not  affect  Its  powers. 
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1 3)  Any  member  of  the  Comml.-alun  who 
Is  other'.vi.-ie  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
enimeut  .^hall  serve  'Aiihout  compensation 
In  addition  to  tiiat  received  in  his  re-^ular 
emplovmeiu.  but  .-.hall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
buripment,  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
iie'e>-.ary  expenses  incurred  by  hun  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  on  the  CommLsslon. 

Members  of  the  CommiisiL.n.  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  paragraph  \i).  sliall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates,  not  to  exceed 
tlie  daily  e(|iiivalenL  of  the  annual  rate  in 
effect  for  grades  G.S-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule, for  each  day  {including  travelilme)  they 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties and,  Willie  io  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  each 
member  ^hall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  in 
the  same  manner  a.^  is  authorlztd  by  secticm 
•570;i  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mitieiuly. 

id  I  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
tliiri  V  da\^  af'er  the  submission  of  the  final 
report,  required  by  sub.:-ection   (b)(4). 

N-.MION^L    HEALTH    SERVICE    CORPS 

Sic  2t35.-\.  Section  329  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  1 42  U  S.C.  254b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
i>ubsectlon; 

"I  J)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  or  anv  regulation  issued  thereun- 
der, the  Secretary  ol  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  recruit,  employ,  and  assign 
health  professionals  as  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps:  Prondrd.  That 
at  no  time  during  .,uch  fi.scal  year  mav  the 
total  number  of  Individuals  serving  as  field 
assignees  In  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps   exceed    five   hundred    and    fifty-one.'. 

HEM(JPHILI.\    PR<H.R.\MS 

Sec  26G  Tide  XI  of  the  Publi.-  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  part  C 
the  following  new  part : 

•  Pari   D     Hemi.ppiiu.!\   1'h<  .;rsms 

TRtATMENT    L  ENTERS 

"Sec  1131.  lai  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  eiuer  into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  entities  for  projects 
for  the  establishment  of  comprehensive 
hemophilia  diagnostic  and  treatment  cen- 
ters. A  center  established  under  this  sub.sec- 
tion  shall  provide — 

"(1)  access  to  the  services  of  the  center 
for  all  individuals  suffering  from  hemophilia 
who  reside  within  the  geographic  area  served 
by  the  center: 

■■i2)  programs  for  the  training  of  profes- 
Klonal  and  paraprofessional  personnel  in 
hemophilia  research,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment: 

•■(3»  a  program  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  individuals  sufTering  from  hemo- 
philia who  are  being  treated  on  an  outpatient 
basis: 

•■|4i  a  program  for  as.sociation  with  pro- 
viders of  health  care  who  are  treating  indi- 
viduals sutTering  from  hemophilia  in  areas 
not  conveniently  served  directly  by  such  cen- 
ters but  who  are  more  conveniently  (as  de- 
termined by  tiie  Secretary*  served  by  it  than 
by  the  next  geocrapiucaliy  closest  center: 

"i5i  programs  of  social  and  vocational 
couiioehng  for  individuals  sutTering  from 
hemophilia:  and 

■■(6)  individuah.--ed  v  niten  comprehensive 
care  programs  for  each  individual  treated  by 
or  in  association  with  such  center. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
tinder  sub.sectlon  lai  unless  an  application 
thereof  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in 
such  form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and 
contain  such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe 

•  ic)    An   application   for  a   grant   or   con- 


tract under  subsection  (ai  shall  contain  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
ti.e  applicant  will  serve  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  individuals  that  Its  available  and  po- 
tential resources  will  en,ible  it  to  elfectivcly 
serve. 

■•(di  In  considering  applications  for  grants 
and  contracts  under  subsection  (a)  for  pr  ij- 
ects  tj  establish  hemophilia  diagnostic  and 
treatment   centers,    the  .Secretary  shall — 

■'(  1  I  take  into  account  tiie  number  of  per- 
>  ns  to  be  served  by  the  pro>;rams  to  be 
siipprrled  bv  such  centers  and  the  extent  to 
which  rapid  and  effective  u.se  will  be  made 
oy  such  centers  of  funds  under  such  grants 
!i)  d  contracts,  and 

••(2)  give  priority  to  projects  for  centers 
\\1  ich  will  operate  in  areas  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  have  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  In  need  of  the  .services  pi-ovided  In- 
such  centers. 

•lei  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i31 
use    629:    41   U.S.C.  5). 

"Ill  There  are  authorized  to  Ije  appro- 
priated to  make  payments  under  grants  and 
contracts  under  subsection  >ai  $:<.oon.oor  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  $5,000- 
OCO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

"BLOOD    SEP.\RATION    CENTER.S 

Sec.  1132.  I  a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  pri\ate  entities  for  projects 
to  develop  and  expand,  within  existing  facili- 
ties, blood-separation  centers  to  separate  and 
make  available  for  distribution  blood  com- 
ponents to  providers  of  blood  services  and 
manufacturers  of  blood  fractions  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'blood  components'  means 
those  constituents  of  whole  blood  which  are 
used  for  therapy  and  '.vhich  are  obtained  l)v 
physical  separation  processes  which  result  in 
licensed  products  such  as  red  blood  cells, 
platelets,  white  blood  cells.  AHF-rich  plasma. 
fresh-fro/.en  pla.sma,  cryoprecipitate.  aiul 
-■ingle  unit  plasma  for  infusion;    and 

"i2i  the  term  'blood  fractions'  means  those 
c:7nstuuems  of  plasma  which  are  used  for 
therapy  and  which  are  obtained  by  licensed 
fractionation  processes  presently  used  v.\ 
manufacturing  which  result  in  licensed  prod- 
ucts such  as  normal  .serum  albumin,  pla-sma. 
protein  fraction,  prothrombin  complex,  fi- 
brinogen, AHF  concentrate,  immune  .serum 
i:!obui!n.   and  hyperimmune   globulins. 

■•(b)  In  the  cent  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  is  an  iiisufflcient  supply  of  blood  frac- 
tions a-.ailable  to  meet  the  needs  for  treat- 
ment of  persons  suffering  from  hemophilia, 
and  that  public  and  other  nonprofit  private 
centers  already  engaged  in  the  production  of 
blood  fractions  could  alleviate  such  Insuffi- 
ciency with  assistance  under  this  subsection, 
he  may  make  grants  not  to  exceed  $500,000  to 
such  centers  f.jr  the  purposes  of  a!le\iatiiig 
the  insuiSciency. 

■(C)  No  grant  or  contract  mav  be  made 
under  subsection  lai  or  (b)  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  has  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  Such  an  applica- 
tion shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  in  such 
manner,  and  contain  such  information  ivs 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

■  id)  Contracts  may  be  entered  In'o  under 
s-abseciion  (a)  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
VS  C    529:   41   use    5). 

■  le)  For  the  purpose  of  making  pavment.s 
under  grants  and  contracts  under  subsec- 
tions la)  and  (b),  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $5  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975,  and  .$5,000,000  for"  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976   ', 

TE(HNI(.\L     .AMENDMENTS 

Sec  267.  (a)  Section  399c  of  ijie  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (added  by  Public  Law 
93  222)   Is  redesignated  as  section  399A. 


lb)  The  .section  472  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (entitled  "Peer  Review  of  Grant 
Applications  and  Control  Projects")  is  re- 
designated as  section  475. 

(C)  Section  317(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out 
communicable  di.sease"  in  paragraphs  m 
;md  i2).  and  i2)  by  striking  out  ■communi- 
cable disease"  the  second  time  it  occurs  m 
]jn-ai:raph  (3) . 

PH  V.SK  I.1N    SCHOlARSHir   PROGRAM 

Sn'.  268.  Section  78')  of  subpart  III  of  j)  ut 
F  Ol  title  VH  of  the  Public  Health  Ser\ue 
Act  is  amended  i  D  by  striking  "and  $3.50o.- 
000  for  the  ii.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. •■ 
and  m.-erting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$3,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974  and 
■fS. 500.000  lur  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30 
\U75:\  and  1 2)  by  striking  "July  1,  1974  in 
me  se-ond  sentence  and  ill-verting  in  heu 
thereof    Julv  1.  1975". 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  v.hich  th.n 
bill  v.-as  i:.assed. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
Uon  on  llie  table. 

Tlse  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a -reed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
mMnimou.s  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clertcal  corrections  in  the  en- 
tiro.ssment  of  S.  66. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Lax- 
ALii.  Wuliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  corLsider  nomi- 
nations at  the  desk,  which  were  favor- 
ably reported  earlier  in  the  day  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMODITY    FUTURES    TRADING 
COMMISSION 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  nominations  of 
William  T.  Bagley,  of  California,  to  be 
Cliairman  and  Commissioner,  and  John 
Vernon  Rainbolt  II,  of  Oklahoma,  Read 
Patten  Dunn,  Jr.,  of  Mainland,  and  Gary 
Leonard  Seevers,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Com- 
mi.ssioners  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ale  turns  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  4i.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes 
ihereon,  the  time  to  be  cQually  divided 
tetwec-n  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr,  liARRY  F.  Bvro,  Jr. i  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  froni  M:-  l:igan 
I  Mr.  Philii'  A.  Il.Anxt . 

Thi?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/;;:iout 
o'7JecCion.  it  is  .sc-  ordered. 


£t:,::uzy    energy    autiIv-^pitizs 

ACT 

The  PRESIDirCG  OPTICER  'Mr. 
L.\XAi.Ti.  Under  the  previous  ord'ir.  the 
£:nate  v. ill  now  rc.-ume  the  con  idera- 
t;on  of  the  unfinislied  busine.ss,  S,  622. 
v.hich  tile  clerk  will  state. 

Tiie  assistant  legislative  ci.ri:  rcii  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S  622)  to  provide  standby  author- 
ity lo  assure  that  the  e.^sential  energy  iieeds 
oi  the  United  States  are  met,  ta  redu>-e 
roUauce  on  oil  imported  from  Insecure 
.sources  at  high  prices  and  to  implement 
United  States  obligations  under  intcrnatioti 
nl  n:'r?enients  to  deal  with  shorta-^  co'-d"- 
'lons. 


;»  co'^ 


Tiie  PRESIDING  0FFICL:R.  The 
pending  Qutstion  i.-,  ou  ag-rci.'ing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  !J4i  ol  tiio  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fan.mm.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  is  a  time  limitation 
of  1  hour  of  debate  on  thi.;  a-.rendmc-r.t. 
\'.''ici  yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  Ir.  PrjsK'.tnt.  I  yitld 
ray.;elf  10  minutes, 

Mr,  President,  we  are  lonsiueriiig  the 
meiits  of  a  standby  measure,  one  that 
V.  .11  get  us  through  an  emergency,  should 
one  arise.  That  i.  exactly  v.'hat  the  title 
or  the  bill  says,  and  that  was  the  in- 
tent as  we  carried  the  bill  thro-ugh  the 
commit  fee. 

One  of  i::e  f.r.si  things  the  bill  doc.'^, 
t!iough.  is  to  establish  a  ma;idatory  con- 
servation program. 

Mr.  President,  i.s  that  wiiat  -^  .^  v;c:a\  by 
f.ti'!idby',^  And  it  is  not  .iust  a  manciator.v 
conservation  program,  but  a  vast  regu- 
latory machine  that  will  reach  down  into 
the  day-by-day  decisions  made  by  ev- 
ery Air.erican  at  home  and  in  busnie.ss. 
It  goes  far  bc;iond  what  we  have  dis- 
ciisised  as  tar  as  the  standby  emergency 
needs  of  this  Nation  are  concerned. 

Wliat  disturbs  me  most  about  tule  II 
i-  the  vague,  haphazard  direction  it  gives 
the  Presidci;t.  From  a  parliamentary 
vii '. T.oint.  the  Senate  is  .'imply  retreat- 
ing from  its  responsibilities. 

A  committee  of  tlie  Senate  has  shnplv 
decided  that  tlic  Nation  needs  a  man- 
datory const rvatiou  !>rogram,  and  writ- 
ten that  desire  into  a  bill  that  has  only 
the  most  tenuou.s  connection  with  en- 
ergy conservation.  And  that  is  all  title 
II  i.-^:  an  expression  of  congressional  de- 
sire for  an  cnergv  conservation  program. 
It  does  not  contain  a  single  standard  or 
any  discernible  guidance  for  the  Picsi- 
dent.  It  simply  says  do  something  to 
save  energy. 

V/liat  tills  means  is  that  once  again 
Congress— .spceincally  the  S-nate—io  re- 


signing its  responsibilities.  We  want  a 
program,  but  we  are  reluctant  to  spell  it 
out.  We  want  standards,  but  we  want 
somebody  else  to  take  responsibilitv  for 
formulating  them.  We  want  people  to 
save  energy,  but  we  do  not  know  how.  or 
when,  or  even  how  much. 

Just  listen  to  some  of  these  bold  ini- 
tiatives. The  President  is  suppo..d  to 
establish,  standards  for  "decorative  or 
nonessential  lighting."  Now  dees  that 
mean  that  the  President  .~.l:ould  (.lian^e 
Congress  just  because  we  choo.-e  to  iLCep 
tiie  Capitol  dome  lit  all  night?  Or  shoald 
the  President  be  prepaicd  tj  im!)o;-e 
line.;  on  2-ycr.r-ulr;s  for  kc:;,;:'.g  their 
nightlights  on? 

'litle  II  calls  for  ■'reai:.j!.a'..Io  reiMli.j.'.^ 
and  restrictions  on  discretionary  trar..-- 
portaticn  activities  upon  which  the  basic 
cccnemic  viteii'y  of  thr>  cuuniiy  does  not 
depend."  LJut  exactly  vhere  does  nerc-- 
sity  end  and  di'-cretion  begin?  Ar.d  ho'.v 
do  you  define  what  U  i;r.s:c  to  o'.ir  cr.o- 
nomic  vitality? 

A'laybe  Iheie  are  aiisvv-eri  to  tii'.'--: 
nueslions.  but  if  so.  it  is  evident  tii  't  th^ 
Interior  Committee  did  not  exert  itscll 
very  .strenuously  in  trying  to  f.nd  them. 
Our  ccllcagues  ou  the  committee  have 
simply  said  to  the  Prc-.-idcn!.:  Let  tlu  re 
be  a  program  and  they  liave  said  it  with- 
o-;t  even  fiuulr.mcntal  .Miiaanre  c-  fi;-m 
geals. 

Mr.  Preident,  tithc-'r  Vup  Et'-'i-db;-  Kn- 
cgy  Authorilics  Act  has  undergo-.e 
l'n.iv:formation  or  thc'-o  is  a  tv^^nitrai'i- 
e  1  error  in  my  copy  of  the  bill.  The  oiil 
e;;r;y  states  that  this  is  the  Ctendby 
II  "  orgy  Authorities  Aet. 

My  dictionary  defnic;  the  v.o'd 
"st.indljy"  as:  "something  kt:.t  avail- 
able for  use  in  an  emergency."'  Yet  n" 
you  look  at  title  II.  you  will  see  that  it 
requires  the  President  to  immediately 
establish  regulations  to  coiiservc  cr.- 
ergy— regulations  that  would  be  for- 
mulated now  and  enforced,  not  as  cnier- 
gency  metisures,  in  the  event  of  an 
embargo  or  some  other  criticrJ  siuia- 
ticn.  but  continually,  as  part  of  the  day- 
to-day  woik  of  the  Federal  Go\ernment. 
Now  everyone  agrees  that  this  coun- 
try needs  .'^olid.  sound  energy  con.-erva- 
tion  measures.  President  Ford  recognizes 
that  necessity;  I  recognize  it;  and  most 
of  us  here  ere  aware  of  the  n.ccd.  Calling 
for  energy  conservation  is  about  as  con- 
troversial as  protecting  widows  and  or- 
phans; eveiybody  agrees  that  it  should 
be  done. 

My  objection  to  doing  it  witJi  this  pir.r- 
ticular  bill  is  that  we  are  being  asked 
to  take  a  legislative  vehicle  that  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  extraordinary  con- 
ditions, and  turn  it  into  a  program  for 
ci'dinaiy  times.  Title  II  is  a  square  peg 
that  somebody  insists  on  jjounding  itv.o 
a  round  hole. 

It  is  totally  inconsistent  wiiit  the  i.f.r- 
pose  of  tlie  bill — a  purpose  which  is  as 
plain  as  the  title  of  the  biJl  itself,  the 
Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act.  If  title 
II  is  left  in  the  final  ver.sion  of  thi:-  b-il. 
the  whole  measure  becomes  nothing  more 
than  legislative  propaganda. 

With  the  Senate  Interior  Com.miuce'.- 
concept  of  an  emergency  and  the  slanei- 
by  measures  needed  to  cope  v  it]i  it,  I 


am  beginning  to  think  that  if  ti^e  com- 
mittee set  out  to  design  a  fire  engine, 
they  would  iiroljably  niotuit  a  fire  h;. - 
draiit  on  a  Mascrati. 

Aside  from  title  II  being  completelv 
out  of  plaee  i;i  a  bill  to  i^rovide  emer- 
gency powers  lor  tiie  President,  it  also 
has  g.-avc— even  friLlncning— inipll- 
tations. 

Let  us  a.ssume  tiic  Congress  is  impru- 
dent eno'iigh  to  pass  lliis  bill  as  it  is.  and 
the  Pre:>ident  accepts  it.  The  country's 
Cliicf  Executive  is  then  bound,  under  the 
law.  to  promulgate  a  uhclc  new  bo'.iv  of 
regulatory  law. 

The  difference  between  tliL.s  neve  ad- 
ministrative code  and  tiiose  we  arc  used 
to  is  .so  \ast  that  it  coidd  almost  be 
cliaracteri;:fd  as  a  revolution  in  the 
American  .system  of  government.  Tra- 
ditionally. Federal  regulations  have  ad- 
dres.sed  one  industrv.  such  as  communi- 
cations or  transportation,  or  one  i:ublif 
i-iterest.  such  as  the  ptuity  of  food  ai;d 
drugs  bv  Americans. 

Etl.  title  II  takes  tlie  Federal  rcivl-- 
tory  concept  and  spreads  it  over  the 
whole  spectrum  cf  American  life,  and 
docs  it  with  virtually  no  statutory  cniid- 
ance  for  the  regulators. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  talk  about 
savins  energy  by  reducing  decorative 
lighting,  or  perhaps  chminating  it— afte-^' 
rll.  tiiie  II  is  not  clir.r  on  that  score.  Eut 
aside  from  defining  what  decorative 
lighting  is.  let  us  be  clear  on  the  kind  of 
enforcement  problem  we  are  creating 
How  do  you  rc-nilntp  iiuiividual  citi- 
zens in  a  matter  like  t!ii  =  ?  Do  we  send 
the  Fr.I  out  with  ligh.t  meters  instead  c" 
guns?  Maybe  we  should  pa.=  s  a  "no 
knock"  law  so  Federal  ageni ;  can  enter 
the  premises  before  the  lights  aie 
diittmed. 

And  what  about  industrial  efficiency 
standaicis?  Perhaps  we  should  have  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  audit  every 
corporation's  energy  use  as  well  as  it's 
books. 

Now  this  may  all  seem  farfetched 
thougii  I  am  sure  that.  10  vears  auo  thp 
idea  of  having  the  Federal  Governmer.t 
monitor  the  number  of  women  on  a  ccl- 
le^e  faculty  also  seemed  outlandish. 
Nc'.u'thelcss.  v.c  kr.ow  it  happened.  It  is 
in  efTcct  today.  But,  Air.  President,  this 
is  just  as  ridiculous,  and  I  th.iiik  It  is 
even  more  farfetched. 

It  title  II  ever  becomes  law,  onlv  Cod 
knows  how  much  we  will  have  to  exjiand 
t!ic  Federal  bureaucracy  to  police  it.  And 
I  am  not  so  sure  I  would  not  rather  keep 
paying  for  imported  oil.  rather  than  pav 
the  taxes  to  suppert  that  burcaueraev-. 
Mr.  Presidei.t.  it  l-  absolutely  essential 
that  \\s  delete  title  II  if  v,c  are  -oing  to 
liave   legislation   that    will   be.    I   think 
accepted  by  the  President,   and  opera- 
tional if  once  acceined  by  the  President. 
So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  manacer 
of  the  bill  would  be  v.-illing  to  accept  the 
deletion  of  title  IL  It  is  somethint:  th.at 
I  think  is  totally  irrelevant  to  standbv 
authority,  and  certainly  goes  far  bevond 
the  intent.  I  think  of  the  legislation  as 
it  was  originally  discussed.  It  also  places 
a  problem  that  is  almost  insurmountable 
as  far  as  the  administration  is  involved. 
Mr.  President.  I  re.^crve  tlie  remiiinder 
of  niy  time. 
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Ml-  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  the 
Federal  EiieiJ-.  Adinunstiation  estimates 
that  some  800  000  bands  of  oil  a  day 
cjn  be  ^a\•ed  tiuoLu;:i  a  purely  voluntary 
Ijrogram  which  contains  the  essential 
elements  of  title  II. 

Now,  through  a  mandatory  program, 
n.  program  witii  some  teeth  in  it.  as  in 
•itle  II.  even  more  than  800.000  barrels 
01   oil  a  diiy  cuKht  to  be  saved. 

The  key  to  title  II  is  its  flexibility,  its 
Slates"  rights  character,  m  that  a  State 
may  select  from  among  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent programs  tho.-c  that  are  most 
.■-uited.  most  adaptablp,  to  a  State  by  rea- 
son of  its  climate  and  by  reason  of  its 
Cher  geographic  characteristics. 

But.  Mr  Prc.-ident.  if  we  are  serious 
about  conservation,  if  we  are  serious 
about  reducing  the  dependency  of  this 
Nation  upon  foreign  sources,  then  we 
have  got  to  take  this  strong,  and  these 
stronger  steps  even  than  this.  This  is  a 
very  meager,  a  very  mild,  a  very  .small 
first  <tep  to>vard  energy  indeijendence  of 
this  Nation,  and  the  committee  feels 
that  a  mandatory  program  calculated  to 
fit  the  need.^  of  each  region  of  the  coun- 
try, calculated  not  to  cause  unemploy- 
ment, not  be  unreasonable  in  its  ef- 
fect, must  be  included  as  pait  of  this 
lcgi>lation 

Mr,  H.ANSEN.  Ml'.  President,  will  the 
di.^tinguished  minority  manaser  of  the 
bill  yield  to  me  a  little  time? 

Mr.  F.ANNIN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  noni  tlie  amount  of  time  that 
is  ours. 

Mr.  H.^NSEN  .Mr.  President,  l?t  me 
begin,  first,  by  reading  from  the  report 
of  the  minority  on  page  78.  a  position 
that  I  ihhik  is  deserving  of  the  consid- 
eration of  all  Senators,  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  title  II: 

III  short,  ihe  rommittee  Is  asking  the  ad- 
niiiusiratioii  to  tell  America  how  much  f\iel 
It  can  use.  Ihe  committee  is  rtbandoning  the 
price  and  ta.\  mechaiiNms  suggested  by  the 
Pre.sideiit  It  is  telling  the  President  that 
the  committee  think.s  that  the  American 
consumer  is  too  stupid  to  figure  out  for  him- 
self how  he  can  cut  down  on  his  fuel  use 
and  that  the  federal  and  state  governments 
must  force  him  lo  save  enerey  in  the  man- 
ner the  governments  think  best  Thus,  with 
tlie  inclusion  of  Ti'le  If  coupled  with  Sec- 
tions 122  and  123.  the  committee  is  abandon- 
ing the  price  mechanism  and  forcing  what 
i.s  tantamount  lo  government  dictated  ra- 
tioning programs  under  the  guise  of  -con- 
fer .ing'  energv. 

f  622  15  no  longer  a  standby  energy  emer- 
gency authorities  bill,  but  a  mandatory  con- 
.^ervation  and  allocation  proposal  which  ad- 
heres to  the  same  old  hvpothesis  that  the 
federal  govcrnnient  sliould  and  can  increase 
siippU    ir.erclv  bv  leducing  demand 

Mr.  F.^NNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  H.^NSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nay;  on  pa.ssage  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Lax- 
AiT'.  Is  there  a  .sufficient  .second?  There 
1.-  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  the  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.ANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  ought 
to  bo  ixiintcd  out  that  the  figure  that  we 
can  sa', c  80U.G00  barrels  of  oil  per  day 


through  voluntary  conser\ation  efforUs 
is  true  only  if  the  price  mechanism  Is 
working.  Most  of  the  economists  who 
testified  before  this  committee,  and  who 
testified  before  the  Finance  Committee, 
were  on  record  that  tlie  sui)|)ly-demaiui 
elasticity  that  has  been  observed  in  en- 
ergy, as  it  is  true  in  all  other  things, 
does  reflect  price.  In  other  words,  as  the 
price  rises,  demand  is  discouraged,  and 
unless  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
permits  that  old  law  of  supiily  and  de- 
mand to  work,  it  does  not  follow  at  all 
that  the  voluntary  conservation  results 
to  which  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
had  alluded  will  be  imjilemcnted  at  all. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  anticipated  we 
can  and  will  save  800.000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  only  if  we  let  the  price  mecha- 
nism work.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  that 
11'  mind. 

I  .say  that.  Mr.  President,  becau.se  we 
have  repeatedly  gone  on  record  in  this 
body  .saying  we  did  not  want  lo  let  the 
pncc  rise  too  much  because  this  country 
could  ill  afTcid  to  i?ay  more  for  its  fuel. 
I  could  not  agree  more  I  wish  that  it  were 
not  necessary,  but  we  cannot  have  it 
both  ways,  and  if  we  do  it  the  wrong 
v.ay.  which  is  exactly  what  we  now  i)ro- 
pose  to  do,  if  we  keep  title  II  in  here, 
that  is  to  keep  the  price  down  so  tiiat 
there  will  be  the  continuing  inducement 
to  overuse  or  fail  to  conserve  energy,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  will  bo  the  lack  of 
encouragement,  on  the  other,  that  could 
bring  about  the  de\clopir.ent  of  addi- 
tional supplies. 

Yesteidav  I  supported  the  nrner.dir.ent 
|)roposed  bv  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  iMr  Johnston'  which 
would  have  permitted  the  oil  that  is 
recovered  from  secondary  and  tertiary 
metiiods  to  be  .sold  on  the  market  at  an 
uncontrolled  price. 

Later,  as  Senators  will  recall,  that 
amendment  was  modified  bv  a  further 
amendment  ijropo.sed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  iMr. 
Jackson  '  which  fixed  that  level  at  ,S7  ."lO 
per  barrel. 

The  tragedy  of  the  ado|)tion  of  the 
amendment  bv  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Mr.  Jackson,  is 
simpl',-  this;  We  can  anticipate  producing 
40  billion  barrels  of  oil  from  disco\er!es 
alieadi  made. 

Now.  at  the  present  price  levels  and 
at  the  present  cost  levels  we  will  be  able 
to  pump  out  of  the  ground  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis  40  billion  barrels  of  oil  The 
fact  is  that  if  we  employed  the  tech- 
nology we  now  have,  nothing  else  new 
but  just  what  we  now  know  about  it,  if 
we  had  the  inducement  and  the  encour- 
agement that  would  result  from  lifting 
the  price  controls  on  old  oil.  and  u.se  the 
secondai-y  and  tertiary  recovery  tech- 
nology efforts  that  we  have  in  hand  now. 
we  could  add  to  that  40  billion  barrels  of 
oil  anotiier  .59  billion  barrcN,  almost  one 
and  a  half  times  as  much  again  as  we 
are  going  to  pump  out. 

It  makes  .sense,  and  it  is  amazinc  to 
me  that  Senators  would  not  realize  that 
we  are  trying  to  reduce  the  leverage  that 
the  OPEC  nations  have  on  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  surprising  to  me 
that  we  would  not  do  everything  we  can 
to  brir.g  abov.t  the  production  of  tiiis  one 


and  a  half  times  as  much  oil  as  we 
are  not  likely  to  get  without  the  added 
encouragement  that  comes  from  an  in- 
creased ijrice. 

So,  I  lament  the  fact.  Mr.  President. 
tlial  \\f  arc  going  the  wrong  way  on  both 
scores.  We  are  discouraging  conserva- 
tion by  keeping  a  lid  on  prices  and  mak- 
ing it  too  easy  and  too  cheap  to  buy  oil. 
so  thi;t  the  cfTorts  we  would  make  to 
save  are  not  going  to  be  made.  That  is 
the  fir,-t  mistake. 

The  .second  mistake  and  a  point  that 
was  made  by  my  good  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana yesterday  is  that  we  ought  to  be 
going  both  ways.  We  ought  to  be  taking 
those  steps  which  will  encourage  thrift 
and  frugality  in  the  use  of  our  energy 
resources,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  we  ought  to  be  taking  those  steps 
which  w<iuld  bring  about  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  energy.  We  could  be  doing  both  of 
tliese  things,  and  if  we  keep  Title  II  in 
tli>^  bill  we  w  ill  be  doing  neither  of  them 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  reflect  upon 
wiiat  this  bill  is  supposed  to  do  and  if 
we  are  sincere  in  taking  those  actions 
w hich  would  be  needed  for  standby  ener- 
gy ainhority  actions,  we  would  support 
tlie  aincndment  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  .Arizona.  If  we  do  strike  title 
n.  we  can  have  both  an  inducement,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  all  Americans  to  con- 
ser\c,  to  be  more  frugal,  to  be  thrifty 
in  their  use  of  energy,  and  we  can  en- 
courage the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy to  bring  about  the  production  of 
greater  supplies  of  energy, 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Ari.^ona. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  ntyself.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  iMr.  Jackson  i ,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr, 
Fannin ',  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  so  that  it  be  in  order  to  call  up  a 
clarifying  amendment  to  my  secondary 
and  tertiary  amendment  of  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(ibiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readine 
ci  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o*)'ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

.'i:nend  the  amendment  to  Section  4(eii.'?l 
of  tlie  Empri;eiicy  Petroleuin  Allocation  \ct 
oi  1973.  as  amended  i  87  .Siat  627  i  .  to  re.'d  as 
loUows: 

•'Encourageineat  of  Enhaiiced  Oil  Re- 
CLivery  " 

'•(3)  (A)  In  llie  e\ent  that  the  puce  re(,ii;a- 
tion  promulgated  under  subsection  lai  of 
tliis  .section  provides  for  more  than  one 
price  (or  menner  of  determining  a  price  I  lor 
a  given  grade  and  tiu:ility  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duced la  a  given  producin>7  area,  the  reguia- 
tlon  shall  provide  thai  the  price  applicable 
to  "new  Oil."  as  defined  in  subparagrapli  iBi 
of  this  paragraph,  .shall,  except  as  provided 
111  su'jparagraph  iDi  of  this  paragraph,  be 
the  higliest  price  applicable  to  the  given 
t  r.ide  and  quality  of  crude  oil  produced  in 
the  given  producing  area. 

■■|B)  For  tile  purposes  of  this  paragr.iph. 
new  oil'  refers  to  any  crude  oil  prcxluced 
from  any  property  In  any  calendar  month, 
in  excess  of  a  percentage,  speriiied  in  t!ie 
regulation,  of   the   volume  of   crude   oil   pro- 
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riuccri  U'l'in  tliat  property  in  liu'  C'.irro-pond- 
liiM  calendar  iponth  of  the  pre',  lous  year. 

"(Ci  The  percentage  spe  iiied  pursuant  to 
;,iibpariipraph  iB)  of  this  pnrnsraph  .<-haU 
:ffle'-t  and  take  into  account  the  rate  of 
decline  in  product  ion  normallv  o.spected  frojn 
iiidividaal  oil  reservoirs  in  tlie  :i>isence  of 
enhanced  recovery  tecluuciues.  ^ucn  as  meas- 
iiivs  lo  increase  tiie  permcab;litv  of  the  res- 
ervoir, including  acidi<!ing  ami  tractlUing, 
measures  to  re.st'ire  reservoir  pu'ssitre  b- 
r.ijeciion  of  water,  steam  nr  _as.  and  meas- 
ure.': to  reduce  oil  vlscositv  '»■  capillarity  by 
i!ie  iiitroduclion  of  injecitii  uij^'ances  or 
liei-.i. 

"iDi  The  price  uppiu  aiilf  to  anv  emtio  oil 
iiroduced  from  any  propei'ty  in  anv  caii'i:rt;.r 
iiiontli.  whose  price  would  be  increased  .solely 
liy  the  operation  <>f  ihis  i);u.it;riiph.  iUKi  vliich 
ct.'ios  mil  e:<ceed  tlie  voUar.c  jt  cradc  cd  pr..- 
dccod  from  that  propf^v;;  ui  iiic  .-,,:-:(.:-pt,;icl- 
iny  month  of  1973.  sliali  v.n:  e\  cij  ^7  ,V')  p.-r 
ijirrel." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  Mr.  Picidcn'..  ve.- 
1  '.day  the  Senate  ador^ted  my  anieiul- 
iJicr.t  to  provide  a  price  inccnlue  for  en- 
i'.iiiced  reco\eiy  techniques  witli  respect 
to  crude  oil.  Immcdi.uclv  jji  u.r  to  its 
.idoption.  tlie  Senate  ado|)trd  ,i  pcrl^ctii.g 
.tiiicndment  by  Senator  J.^(  kson'.  iu- 
tciided  to  limit  any  crude  oil  wliose  price 
\y?.s  increased  as  a  result  ol  i.i.'  anu-iu!- 
•:ient.  to  S7.,50  per  barrel 

li'hii  e.vaminalion  of  in;,  anu  ••.dmciir 
a.-,  artually  amended.  Senatoi  J.mk.sdn 
and  I  di.scovercd  that  its  iflci  I  nught  be 
ronstnied  as  rolling  back  the  ;  rice  of  all 
new  oil  to  a  price  no  highei  than  87.50 
,  ci  Ijairel.  I  run  aware  tnat  sonic  Mem- 
bers iavor  such  a  rollback,  but  SrUalur 
J.vKsON'  did  not  intend  tliis  to  be  the 
tlTcci  of  his  aniendniont,  nor  did  I  un- 
(itistand  it  to  be  the  efl'ecl.  The  colloQuy 
on  llic  floor  I'Mor  to  the  voic  consistently 
indicates  that  we  wisiitd  to  aiijjiy  the 
5"  jO  price  limil  only  to  citide  oil  which 
IS  not  cla.ssified  as  "ncv  oil"  under  the 
|;rc.s(>nt  regulations.  I  behevc  that  this 
v.as  the  imderstandint^  .,['  t;,o  Members 
uheii  they  voted. 

Accidincly.  the  Senator  iroin  Wash- 
ip.;;ion  <Mr.  J.xckson'  iiiid  I.  with  the 
' oiiciii rence  of  the  Senator  I'lom  Arizona 
■Mr.  Fannin  t,  request  the  adojjtion  of  a 
corrected  version  of  my  amendment,  as 
Pfiiected  by  Senator  Jackson's  amend- 
ment, to  limit  enhanceci  uc'>\eiy  oil  to 
4" -jO  per  barrel. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Scnai.a  vicld'^ 
Mr  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  while  I 
tavor  a  rollback  of  oil  prices  and  may 
lit  some  appropriate  time  be  ofl'ermg  an 
^iincndmcnt  for  that  purpose,  the  stale- 
■iiciU  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
i.ouisiana  is;  a  correct  one. 

The  facts  are  that  my  amendment  was 
intended  to  apply  only  to  the  area  covered 
'V  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  It  was  one  of  those 
unintentional  errors.  My  staff  couii.sel 
disco'.ered  it  about  an  hour  after  the 
Senate  adjourned  and  advised  me  what 
l.ad  taken  place.  We  immediately  got  in 
ti'iKh  with  Senator  Johnston  so  that 
"e  •.\ould  understand  the  error  that  was 
W'U]f;  on  my  part. 

Therefore.  I  join  in  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  at^k  that 
'he  amendment  correcting  the  action 
taken  yesterday  reflect  what  was  actually 


intended  by  me,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  that  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  this  particular  change.  The  lan- 
guage. I  think,  would  have  been  devastat- 
ing had  it  gone  through  on  the  basis  on 
which  it  is  now  interpreted. 

I  feel  that  we  must  make  this  chani^c 
and  I  certainly  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  for  first 
oflei  ing  the  amendment.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  that  iiis  original  amendment  was  not 
accepted  .' ince  I  think  it  would  have  been 
very  much  more  helpful,  but  I  do  sup- 
port the  cliange  that  is  requested. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

ATr,  President.  I  move  the  adoption 
oi  tlie  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  liic 
';i;c'.4ion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amenci- 
ineiii  Oi  the  Sena  tor  from  Louisiana. 

Tlic  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mi.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  mo\e 
to  rocoiisidor  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
'oo.stio'-  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
C  ■'•.'tor  iroin  Ari-.ona. 

Th.c  Senator  from  Wa.shington. 

-Ml-.  JACKSON.  No:  I  move  to  lecon- 
.-idci-  the  vote  liy  which  the  perfected 
iuaei.dinent  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana was  adopted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  1  move  to  !a.\  that 
mvt  or)  on  the  table, 

Th.'  motion  to  lay  on   the   tabic   wa.- 

CM',  .'d  ,'.). 

AH!   \ri-  It  NT    NO.     Id  1 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President.  I  wouk; 
lUst.  iik<^  lo  respond  to  what  the  distin- 
gu.'sl-.c'd  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  on 
States"  rigias.  One  statement  he  made. 
I  think,  is  illustrative  of  what  we  are 
uj)  against  in  this  particular  bill. 

The  Senator  is  one  of  tlie  strongcs' 
supporters  of  States'  rights,  I  commeiui 
him  for  tiiat.  He  has  been  successful,  but 
let  us  look  at  this  legislation.  I  am  sure 
he  would  agree  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  establishing  standards, 
but  I  do  not  sec  where  we  have  States" 
rights. 

I  am  stn-e  he  was  sincere  in  his  in- 
terpretation, but  I  also  feel  that  if  he 
would  further  read  the  amendment  and 
what  is  involved,  he  would  certainly  look 
difTercntly  upon  it. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  if  the  supportei,- 
of  tins  bill  want  to  see  it  accomplished. 
I  think  they  siiould  consider  what  is  go- 
ing to  liippen  after  it  leaves  the  Senate, 
and  if  ii  is  pa.ssed  here,  and  is  passed 
liy  the  HoiLse  and  goes  to  the  President. 
then  what  would  take  place? 

I  have  a  letter  before  me  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  U.S. 
Senate,  as  follows: 

FrUERAL  ENEPaJY   ADMI.VIsrP.ATKlN, 

Wa:;hington,  DC  .  A.nil  Ju.  ju?:, 
Hon,  -MiKi;  MANsma.i), 
U.S.  Senate, 
]Vu.''lii7igton.  D.C. 

DCAR  SllNATOR  JtANSFlELU:    I  am  Writing   to 

c:\press  my  deep  concern  over  liile  II  of  i lie 
Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act  of  11)75  (S 
622).  'Ihis  title  would  mandate  that  ihe 
President,  establish  farreaching,  but  Ill- 
defined  mandatory  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams whicli  would  have  unforeseen  and 
h.armi'ul  economic  cou.sequences. 


I  ur:;e  ;.our  .M-.ppi,;'  fctr  Sfiiator  Fannin's 
aniendniciii  No.  104,  wiilch  would  delete 
Title  II  from  this  bill 

With  Title  Il'lncludcd,  S.  C>:i.!  departs  rad- 
ically from  tlie  initial  purpo.se  of  ihi.s  legis- 
lation, which  w.ts  to  provide  tne  Prc'-iden' 
Willi  .-.taiidljy  auth.oritics  lo  oeal  with  pi-.s- 
.'ibie  iailioiial  emergencies  resulting  from 
events  such  .ts  the  1973  74  oil  embargo.  'litl'- 
II,  li  uvever  would  maiidale  an  ongoing.  n;as- 
.-ivc  and  pervasive  iiational  regulatory  pro- 
gram  bv  requiring  iininediate  promulg.'ition 
of  I'fj^aiaiions  de.'-igi.ed   io  coi;scrie   ciiergv 

.Afijvitio.s  that  would  be  banned  or  !im- 
liccl  imracdiaiety  b-  l->der.il  regiUatiuiis 
uiiViid  include: 

CoinUM^rcial  and  ji.il-lic  lighting; 

■]  lansporliiliou.  including  private  and 
ic-rc.i' u:ii?il  activilies:  and 

Industrial  energy  use. 

riiouvh  cnergv  conservhiion  ^s  a  viLul  ele- 
meiu  o!  t'le  .Admiiiistriilioirs  p'ograui,  i\f 
behevp  -a.  h  p(,-.pr,tiully  fHrrcachiiig  tlii'eci 
tcgcla'.-.r',    ,ui;li"r::y  vah   lnit)re''ise 

Mr.  President,  whli  impreci.sc 


-lalutoiy  guideli!!.'.-  in  a  n'.n-eiiicrnenfv  sit - 
uataai  would  be  co.  ii.ny  to  the  public  inlt-r- 
(.■^t.  This  indi^rriiiiinaic  regiilalory  .iirhorlty 
by  iTs-elf  svoukl  necessarily  liave  pignififari 
tcoiiijiiuc  iinpncis.  far  greater  ttian  otliev 
i'lleriiaiives  which  could  sae  eiiuixsilent  ur 
greater  amounts  of  energy,  Ii  ia  al.=o  an  lui- 
uarrajued  and  pormanem  rc-iriclion  on 
uainy  aspects  of  our  ohi^ens'  daily  U\  e.s. 

V:iv  ihp-e  reasons  I  .ini  urgently  request  iiiu 
\our  siippori  for  the  ilcletion  of  Tiile  II  ;i'i.in'. 
this  biil  una  I  hope  I  hat  you  v.ill  urge  your 
collenviics  to  join  with  \ou  in  cppositioii  to 
ii,  proviio'i  uliicn  could  have  adverse  and 
unfcresoen  effects  on  Uio  natu.n's  economy. 
iii';cc!Tly. 

[tank  G.  Zarb, 

Ad  •>!  ini-  liaror 

Mr.  President.  1;;is  is  a  \cry  important 
consideration.  If  title  II  remains  in  the 
bill,  what  is  going  to  take  place?  Ji  tiie 
supporters  of  the  l»»gislation  will  tak- 
into  co;;<-ider:ition  the  efi"e(  t.s  thev  wiM 
have  by  leaving  tiile  II  in.  I  am  sure  tha' 
I  hey  will  realize  the  consequences  of  noi 
luning  a  bdl  at  all. 

Mr,  President.  I  iu-i  feel  that  11  thev 
are  sincere  in  wanting  this  ieaislation. 
they  w  ill  support  the  deletion  of  title  II 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  d>es  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  have  rtmainin';'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tiie  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  resrrvi'  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  ATr,  President,  1  ii.ivt- 
just  a  word  about  the  issue  of  States 
rights.  What  I  meant  by  that,  Mr.  Pre-^i- 
dent.  is  tliat  in  sections  204  and  L'0,3  (A 
this  law,  the  Federal  Encigy  Adminis- 
tration is  directed  to  set  standards.  Tfow- 
ever.  the  power  to  choose  aumng  those 
standards  is  left  to  ihe  States  The  State 
programs  shall  be  based  upon  any  or  all 
of  the  energy  efficiency  and  con-^ery  alion 
standards  which  are  set  forth  by  the 
FEA.  It  is  up  to  the  State  to  fashion  their 
l)rogram  so  as  to  minimize  ac!\erse  eco- 
nomic or  unemployment  impact  within 
the  paiticular  State. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Could  I  comment  on 
that,  if  the  Senator  will  permit? 

Mr.  P'ORD,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator .\ield  for  a  Cjuestion  at  that  jjoiiii  .' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  I  will  yield, 

Mr,  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  advi.se  me. 
if  he  can,  of  the  additional  cost  of  tins 
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legislation  to  (lie  taxpoyers,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON'.  The  auLhoiizatioii  is 
cpfn-ended.  It  will  be  left  to  the  aiiiuln- 
istration.  It  .should  be  a  net  savings  of  a 
tremendous  amount  if  we  are  able  to 
.^ave  800,000  barrel";  a  day.  Tiiat  will  i-e- 
.'ult  in  a  savings  in  the  bit!  , nee  of  iiav- 
ments  of  about  58  billic.:!  o;  M"  h)V..on  a 
:  ear. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Sii.dtor  Iiuni  L.-iuL,!- 
r.na  15  indicatiufe'  hif.  .•strui.^  .'~utnx.it  for 
State.s  right.s.  yet  ilii.s  let'i.slation  puts  all 
the  re.sporu-ibility  back  on  the  States. 

I-^  there  anytiiin.'  m  this  Itgi.sliition 
I  liat  lielii.i  the  State  or  oni/ation  to  .share 
the  load  or  earn.-  the  load  that  the  Fed- 
eral Ooveinmenl  puts  on  each  of  the 
Statt>? 

Mr.  JORNSION".  Ve.s.  ihnc  i>  a  grant 
program.  In  otlicr  word,'^-.  wc  have  an 
opeuended  aiillioriiation  .so  that  the 
State  can  be  recompcn.^cd  lor  running 
tlic  progrniTi. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  wi.sh  to  a--k  one  oiher 
oucstion.  These  Lhin^.s  bother  me  be- 
cause of  my  pttst  e.sperience.  We  aie  go- 
ing to  insure  better  enforcement  of  the 
."JS-mile-an-hour  tpeed  limit.  Who  i.s  go- 
inc  to  do  that?  The  Federal  Oovcrument 
is  not  going  to  do  it.  The  State  will  be 
required  to  do  it.  How  manv  more  State 
ixjlice  will  it  take  to  put  on  the  road.' 
How  many  more  local  policemen':'  Ho-.v 
much  more  enforcement  will  a  lake  by 
the  State  feoveiTiment  to  try  to  carry 
out  a  program  tluit  Hpp.irenlly  Ls  going 
to  have  cnout'h  buicjucrrits  tip  here  to 
make  rccruUitior.s  and  interiiiet  ic-iila- 
tion.s  that  will  com  the  States  more 
money?  Tliat  is  one  reason  you  have 
an  open  ended  grunt  pro^iiam.  That  is 
so  when  tlie  bureaucrats  t;et  through 
tcllintr  the  State.s  what  to  do.  it  will  be 
costing  them  .so  much  and  they  will  be 
carrying  most  ot  tlie  burden. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  wc  like  a  p'o- 
!;ram  we  .sjy  u  i.s  de.^igred  to  meet  tlie 
needs  of  the  Nation.  When  we  do  not 
like  u,  we  !alk  about  bureaucrats  and 
cost  to  tlie  Fedend  Government.  The 
tact  of  the  nuittcr  is  Uiat  to  save  ei.erpv 
caji  never  be  done  p.tinles.sly.  I  irankly 
do  not  like  to  drive  55  miles  an  hour  on 
a  highway.  Ma-t  people  do  not.  The 
only  way  you  can  bring  Uie  .speed  down 
to  5.5  miles  an  hor.r  1.-  by  tufoixement. 
Thei-e  are  u  (ouple  of  way.s  to  go.  Wc 
can  make  it  a  Federal  law  and  ha\e  the 
FBI  out  eiiforcinr  the  law.  I  sue.-^s.  Ob- 
viouoly.  v.c  did  not  want  to  do  that.  We 
are  goint;  to  leave  it  up  lo  the  States  to 
enforce.  We  have  a  grant  program  .so 
that  such  additional  co^st.s  as  the  State- 
have  they  will  be  able  to  f,'el  liom  the 
Federal  Goveinincnt. 

Mr.    FORD.    I^    Uicrc    a    fonnvilr;    bj. 
V.  hich  tlicy  v  ill  be  reimbursed? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON    No   Thai  will  be  set 
up- 
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Mr.  PORD.  ScL  up  bv  ii\.aL.iLi.on. Z* 
Mi.  JOHNSTON.  E.vcu.se  me.  Il  i.  uj 
.section  206.  sub.seition  'bi,  whi^li  .says; 
One  h*ir  oi  tlu-  i.u:u  appropriated  it.r  .iie 
pii)si<-al  a-v-i.iaiKe  10  Uie  6;dl<-s  bliaU  Iw 
apfior.ioncct  to  fiich  Stj.ie  lu  Die  ratio  which 
iho  pop\i!a"ion  of  Thwt  S-ntc  bf-ars  •<>  'he 
'•.i.ii  popu!i«tior!  of  '.h*  Vnl'od  Staler. 

?vL-.  FORD.  How  much  money  co  you 
ar.ticipate  being  appropriated? 


Mr.  .JOHNSTON.  That  would  be  up  to 
the  FEA  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Frankly,  it  Is  going  to  be  a 
difficult  matter.  It  is  gohig  to  be  one  In 
which  we  will  have  to  experiment.  The 
fa.shioning  of  the.^e  standards  to  save 
energy  is  something  v,e  have  never  had 
to  do  before.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do 
.-ome  eN))crnnenting.  I  am  «ure  FE.^  will 
pass  some  rules  and  standards  that  may 
n-itially  not  be  workable.  Tlie  question  is 
lio  wfc  want  to  save  it  or  do  we  not  want 
to  save  It?  Are  we  serious  or  not  serious? 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  painless  way  to 
save  encTg..-,  If  }.on  put  on  a  40  cent  a 
t'allon  gfi.soline  tax  as  .some  of  our  col- 
Jcii^nif^.s  in  the  other  body  are  urging,  i^eo- 
ple  go  throutjh  the  roof  They  sav.  "We 
cannot  afford  that," 
What  we  can  afford  are  some  reason - 
tie  con.iervaiion  .  tandards  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Govennnent  with  the  power 
of  the  State  to  pick  and  choose  among 
tliose  standards  to  meet  its  geographical 
conditions,  its  e<'onomic  conditions,  and 
its  clinuitological  conditions. 

For  example,  there  might  be  a  rule 
that  .I'.ys  one  cannot  have  the  thermo- 
stat in  public  buildings  above  a  certain 
amount. 

Well,  that  might  be  fine  for  Florida 
■•  here  there  is  sun.-liine  a  good  bit  of  the 
tune,  but  it  might  not  be  so  good  for 
Kentucky,  where  it  rains  most  of  the 
lime. 

Mr.   FORD.  There  is  some  real  con- 
icin  iieie.  I  am  trying  lo  get  some  an- i 
swer  .  whirti  I  tliink  will  be  helpful  to  un-  t 
cier-MiKi  the  bill.  The  Senator  just  said  ^ 
that  the  State.--  would  have  the  abiUty  to# 
pick   and  choose  from  tlie  various   'a' 
thiou^ih    <p.  for  in-^tancp,  what  would 
f>e>t  fit  tiieir  State. 

Mr   JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FORD.  What  if  triej  do  not  w  aiil 
lo  pick  Kny  of  them? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  program  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor A  St,?te  cannot  just  do  nothing.  It 
can  choo.-,e  amonp  tlie  various  standard.s 
■.vhi' h  best  .suits  il.  It  might  take  two 
tandatxis  and  leave  out  the  re.st,  and 
(hat  ri.is,'ht  be  ajjproved  by  the  FEA. 

Mr  FOHD,  Bnt  we  are  leaving  this 
-nbipct  to  I  he  approval  of  FEA? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  .subiecl  to  ap- 
I  lov.l  by  the  FEA. 

Mr  I-X3RD.  What  if  they  tell  the  Slates 
thf  V  have  to  adopt  nil  of  ihem'' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  tliey  refuse  to 
come  up  with  any  program,  or  PEA  does 
not  approve  the  pi-o:.;ram.  FEA  has  the 
liaht  to  enforce  its  own  program,  to 
fashion  its  own  pioeram  for  the  State. 

Pranklv,  we  do  not  expert  thit  that  is 
L'-jiU'-  to  be  the  case 

Mr.  roRD.  What  kind  of  stuk  would 
life  FEA  have  if  the  State  refuses  to 
I  -line  lip  witli  the  prom  am? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Thev  have  the  Power 
ct  FVderal  law  to  enfon  e  its  own  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FORD.  Tliat  is  the  i.nly  -ti-.k? 
They  would  not  wiUidraw  any  Federal 
iiighway  lunda  or  auitlrii^  like  that? 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  No.  There  is  no  pen- 
alty except  that  the  FEA  has  uie  power 
to  directly  enforce  it-  own  pro:,ram. 

Mr,  PORD.  Tliere  is  .some  concern  at 
the  Slate  level  a.=i  to  what  this  will  mean 
lo  them.  A'  they  undc'stand   it  v  ill  be 


mandatory,  and  they  understand  there 
will  be  some  funds.  But  how  much?  Some 
States  are  gohig  to  be  enforcing  the  55- 
mile-au-hoiu-  speed  limit.  You  are  go- 
ing  to  cioss  the  Une  and  be  able  to  go" 70 
In  the  next  State  because  they  did  noi 
choose  to  six'nd  tlie  money  in  the  en- 
loirement  of  the  speed  hmit.  Rather 
than  have  a  uniform  procedure  for  con- 
servation. I  beheve  we  will  have  a  spotty 
form.  This  bothers  me,  when  each  State 
can  pick  and  choose  rather  than  hat  e  a 
rea.scmable  operation.  I  am  concerned 
about  this  very  much.  With  the  burden 
ihr.t  is  being  placed  on  the  States,  they 
'.'.ill  never  win. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  distingMished 
Sciiator  from  Kentucky,  as  a  former 
Governor,  speaks  with  knowledge  of  the 
plight  of  the  States  under  some  Federal 
liropiams.  Frankly,  this  is  a  real  concern 
of  the  committee,  and  I  know  a  concern 
of  the  entire  Senate.  We  discussed  it  in 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee One  of  the  prevailing  thoughts  that 
we  have  in  this  bill  is  that  States  not  be 
put  to  economic  disadvantage  or  eco- 
nomic cost  by  virtue  of  having  the  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  section  209' bt  requiren 
that  w.c  have  the  Administrator's  assess- 
ment on  the  need,  if  any,  and  his  recom- 
mendations for  additional  economic  in- 
centives or  economic  penalties  to  assure 
effective  participation  and  compliance 
v.  ith  and  by  the  State  government  of  the 
13'-ovisions  and  purposes  of  this  title. 
In  other  woixis,  we  have  a  program 
I  that  we  think  is  going  to  recompen.se  the 
i States  fully:  but,  in  addition,  we  ask  for 
the  FEA  Administrator  to  give  us  a  re- 
port, to  say  what  additional  we  need,  in 
terms  of  incentives  or  penalties,  to  make 
the  program  effective. 

Auain,  It  is  a  bullet  we  have  to  bite: 
it  is  a  pill  we  have  to  swallow.  It  is  an  un- 
pleasant tlimo:  to  have  to  cut  back  on 
anj-tliing. 

Mr.  PORD.  1  would  hope  that  they 
could  suf^arcoat  the  pill  a  little.  You 
catch  more  with  sugar  than  with  vine- 
rrar.  If  wc  have  the  ability  to  explain  to 
the  States  and  the  people  what  we  trj- 
to  do.  if  they  know  in  advance  whut  is 
,'roin':  to  happen  and  what  is  expected 
of  them,  there  win  be  a  much  easier  pro- 
ceduie.  and  this  is  what  I  am  trv-ing  to 
i^et  done  hci  c  this  afternoon. 

The  States  should  understand  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  rather  than  .say,  "Here 
comes  another  bureaucratic   i^gulatlon 
that  we  have  to  carry  out  again  and  is 
thriLst  upon  us."  We  need  them  to  come 
and  .say.  "We  want  to  try  to  work  with 
you.  '  The  procedure  we  are  using  here  is 
not  <  'cepted  in  that  vein. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Sonator. 
Mr    STONE.   Mr.   President,  will  the 
•Senator  yitld? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STONF:.  Is  It  not  the  intention  cf 
the  Interior  Committee  and  of  the  bill 
to  ou'hne  a  .series  of  unifonn  national 
standards  promulgated  by  FEA,  follow- 
ing w  hich  the  States  can  pick  and  choose 
from    among   those   uniform   standards 
those  which  most  readily  epp!>-  to  their 
local  conditions? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tlvat  is  coJTCCt. 
Mr    STONE.  Is  it  not  the  case  tiiat 
the  Stat.r>  Icacipi  ship  i-  nble  to  fnslnon  in 
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adciitun  to  those  uniform  standards,  its 
own  conservation  standards  which  it 
'veis  would  enable  it,  with  the  least  pain 
.'.lid  suJTering  to  Its  citizens  and  visitors, 
In  meet  the  yardstick  of — as  we  have  al- 
'piidy  amended  this  bill — a  4  percent  a 
;i'ar  coirservation  figure,  or  whatever 
con.-crvation  yardsticks  are  establislied 
;  V  national  law. 

Mv.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STONE.  Do  we  not.  by  doing  that, 
really  serve  the  cause  of  States'  rights 
iiy  saying  to  the  States'  leaderships. 
•Here  is  a  goal.  How  best  can  you  reach 
tliis  goal,  either  by  the  use  of  national 
standards,  or  some  of  the  national 
standards,  or  by  constructing  your  own 
yardsticks  which  you  feel  would  put  the 
least  burden  on  your  cconomv  and  on 
your  citizens?" 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Preci.sely  so.  This 
iirogram  preserves  as  much  States'  rights 
.is  one  can  have  and  still  save  the  energ>\ 
Vou  cannot  go  out  with  exhortations  for 
voluntary  conservation  where  you  know 
yoiii-  nei.ghbor  is  not  con.servinc  and  you 
lue  voluntarily  doing  so. 

Mr.  STONE.  Is  It  not  also  tlie  case  that 
this  bill  provides  for  cotnpen.sation  for 
tiie  cost  of  administering  those  national 
standards  and  other  standards  within 
each  State,  so  that  the  principle  applies 
that  where  the  .superior  f'overnnu'nt  and 
uirisdiction  imposes  a  duty,  ii  also  af- 
iords  the  wiierewittial  to  f;u".y  out  that 
duty? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tlial  is  correct.  That 
is  the  sugar  coat  thai  tiie  dislinj^uislied 
Senator  from  Kentucliv  was  talking 
.■■bout,  and  we  hojic  tliut  ii  will  be  suf- 
ticiently  sweet. 

Mr.  STONE.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  tlvat 
liic  FEA  has  review  sanctions  and  that 
thereby  we  can  maintain  in  this  country 
a  certain  degree  of  national  uniformity 
utnong  and  between  the  regions  becau.se 
of  the  ability  of  the  FEA  to  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  standards  rashioned 
lov  each  State'.' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Oliio  is  partifularly  «on- 
versant  with  tlii.s  section  and  will  answer 
I'urtlier. 

Mr,  GLENN,  Mr,  Pn>ulonl,  it  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  should  like  to  make  one  com- 
ment, not  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
e.Kact  section  he  is  referring  to.  but  to 
make  a  point  that  might  help  tiie  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  with  his  reservations 
.  bout  tlie  bill. 

I  think  we  need  to  rcmembei  tiiai  wliat 
'vas  piopo.sed  by  the  administration  was. 
'I!  effect,  a  rationing  and  a  conservation 
bill  thai  was  based  primarily  en  price, 
!!'.c  pricing  out  of  tlie  market  of  tlio.se 
viu)  could  ill  afford  il.  those  i-eople  who 
duvp  back  and  fortli  to  work  and  who 
heat  their  homes. 

Tliis  attempts  to  accomplish  it  by  an- 
I'liier  means,  by  more  voluntary  cooper- 
;i'iou  or  by  State  cooperation  "with  the 
I'edeial  Government.  avS  an  alternate  to 
Mtioning  by  price,  which  many  of  us 
■  n  ilie  committee  found  to  be  more  ob- 
uo.^iious  the  more  we  found  out  about  it. 
I'liis  provides  an  alternate  wav  of  doing 
'hat. 

^  I  might  add,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
•-»  n.ator  from  Kentucky,  that  it  was  also 


brought  out  in  committee  that  most  of 
the  States,  or  many  of  the  States— quite 
a  number  of  them — have  energy  pro- 
grams in  effect  already,  together  witli 
committees  and  groups  that  already  are 
working  actively  in  this  area.  This  meant 
that  rather  than  deterring  their  efforts 
or  inhibiting  in  any  way  their  efforts,  we 
V  ould  be  cooperating  with  them  and  re- 
quirin.g  tlie  Federal  Government  to  co- 
ordinate just  such  plans. 

This.  I  think,  should  be  Ihouglii  of  not 
as  something  that  i.s  bein.?-  impo.sed  on 
the  administration  unduly.  This  should 
be  looked  at  as  an  alternate  means  to  Die 
price  meehani.sm  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  all  the  matters  many  of 
us  were  concerned  about  with  tliat  pro- 
uram. 

Mr.  STONE.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  t!iat 
some  States  would  have  unemployment 
problems  e.xaggerated  if  national  stand- 
ards were  uniformally  required: 
vviicreas,  were  they  able,  as  this  bill  al- 
lows them  to  be  able,  to  reacli  the  con- 
sei'vation  goal  by  their  own  methods, 
those  methods  could  be  adopted  industry 
b;.  industry  as  well  as  State  by  Stale, 
which  would  allow  the  maintenance  01 
iull  employment,  or  at  least  the  restora- 
tion of  as  much  employment  as  possible? 
Mr.  GLENN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
liom  Florida.  That  was  exactly  the  pur- 
pose of  this,  lo  create  tlie  most  flexililc 
jirom-am  possible. 

As  tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  pointed 
out  earlier,  subparagraph  2  of  section 
202  starts  the  list  of  the  various  items 
that  could  be  included,  and  that  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  complete  shopping  list. 
They  were  only  meant  to  be  examples  of 
the  types  of  thin.us  that  could  come  un- 
der a  State  plan  and  were  meant  to  be 
flexible. 

New  York,  for  example,  might  find 
much  more  energy  savings  in  a  program 
of  electrical  conservation  than.  say. 
Utah  would  in  restricting  automobile  use 
or  in  carpooling. 

In  other  words,  this  was  meant  to  be  a 
llexible  program  that  States  could  im- 
IJlement  with  Federal  help,  and  it  sliould 
iielp  most  of  the  States  tlial  already 
liuve  energy  saving  pi-ogranis, 

Mr.  P'ORD.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  or  a  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  have  administered  Stale 
government  and  its  functions  for  the  last 
7  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  Fed- 
eral program  come  down  that  did  not 
eventually  cost  the  States  a  great  deal 
of  money.  That  is  7  years  of  expei  ience 
If  the  Senator  can  change  that  proce- 
dure, which  I  am  trying  to  help  him  do. 
I  will  be  very  grateful. 

Second,  we  talk  about  enforciii'^  a  r^i- 
mile-an-hour  speed  limit  in  this  country. 
You  will  need  more  law.vers.  police, 
judges,  and  jails,  and  you  will  really 
create  an  employment  situation  in  this 
country  that  will  be  ovenvhelmint; . 

The  great  Senator  from  the  State  oi 
I'lorida  does  not  have  to  worry  al)out 
heat  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Willi  all  the 
sunshine  he  has,  one  can  look  at  him 
and  .see  how  he*  radiates.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  have  Florida  and  all  its  as-c  ts 
for  this  country. 


Mr.  STONE.  The  .Senator  iroin  Floi'ida 
will  not  comment  on  the  bourbon  com- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, nor  with  regard  to  radiation. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  wants  to  ai  - 
cem  our  product.  We  will  be  delighted 
lor  him  lo  use  it. 

Mr.  STONE.  With  pleasuie. 
I  wish  to  respond  briefly  to  tiie  Senator 
ivuvA  Kentucky's  observation  about  tlu' 
.-.jciti  limit.  Tliat  is  precisely  ilie  point 
In  some  States.  Uie  conservation  of  auto- 
mobile gasoline  is  best  achi'ned  by  liie 
speed  limit  situation.  We  are  lalkin.u 
.ibout  the  extra  enlorcement  expen.ses 
now.  In  oilier  Stales,  raiher  tliaii  hiring 
extra  iiighwa.v  patrolmen  to  enforce  that 
particular  standard,  the  State  might  bet- 
ter invest  its  money  and  the  money  thai 
we  hope  to  recomi>ense  in  some  oilier 
project ;  for  example,  closing  of  gas  .sta- 
tions half  a  day  on  Tuesday,  or  .some 
oilier  approach  lo  the  saving  01  the  auto- 
mobile gasoline,  or  the  saving  of  the  total 
fuels.  Some  Stale-.,  for  example,  could 
make  uii  their  target  in  tlie  area  ul 
bunker  C  fuel,  or  in  the  area  of  prociu(  - 
lion  ol  electric  fuel,  whereas  other  Stalc^ 
would  do  a  lot  bettor  lo  attack  it  from 
tlic  point  of  view  of  turning  off  buildin;.: 
lights  and  requiring  insulation  and  the 
like.  This  is  the  purjjo.se  of  the  flexibilitv 
that  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  from  what 
has  been  .said.  I  tliink  the  statement  o; 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  fornici 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  is  most  relevant 
He  has  established  exactly  what  is  in- 
volveci  in  this  bill.  It  is  oi^cn  ended  as  far 
as  money  i,^  concerned.  How  much  cio  wc 
give  the  States?  There  is  not  any  figure 
I  have  asked  over  and  over  again. 

How  much  is  involved  in  tliis  legisla- 
tion? We  do  not  know.  It  is  open  ended 
Now.  how  can  we  legislate  and  provide 
all  of  these  particulars  and  talk  about 
what  l!:e  States  should  do— and  cer- 
tainly, from  my  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment, when  it  says  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Enerpy  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  standards,  the 
particular  estimate  which  has  been  made 
certainly  would  not  nijply.  because  ii 
they  are  going  to  do  it.  they  are  toin;; 
to  do  il  If  iliore  are  bureaucrats  out 
there  working,  they  are  goinj^  to  be 
co.m;.\  Tliere  arc  going  to  be  ju.st  droves 
of  people  covering  this  Nation  if  they 
are  goin^a  to  carry  thiou-h  what  i.--  re- 
quired in  this  legislation.  Of  cour.sc.  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  is  not  required,  be- 
cause il  ^oes  too  far.  ii  is  so  nresiKuisi- 
bly  wiiltcn  that  tliere  is  not  any  deter- 
inination. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Jackson-,  maii- 
aser  of  the  bill,  tlie  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  in  respon.se  t<i 
remaVks  of  Senator  Bykd  of  Yin  inia 
about  a   voluntary  program,  said: 

\Vf  iii-c  .^lov,-  ronsiimiii'?  move  ilian  ever. 
Miicl  I  do  uol  Ihiiit:  the  Seiuitor  liacl  in  niiud 
the  WIN'  buttons.  I  mean  voUint.'ir.'sm  at  i'- 
woist.  WIN  became  WIND,  and  I  mn.st  s,,, 
that  I  would  like  lo  ^cc  a  coluniary  protiram 
Tiiei-e  liave  been  nU  sorts  ol  pleas  for  \ohin- 
nuy  pro-raiiis  but  ve  got  nowhere,  and  v.e 
are  now  coiiEuniii-.g  more  than  we  need  lo 
eonsuiup  to  mil  cui-  economy  aiici  riaiiuaiii 
eniployiurMi 

I  mi^lit  remiiiii  Senator  Jackson  that 
the  n.'-e  ol  encrgv  in  lt)T4  was  down  I»oiu 
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19'i3  by  2.2  pcrcem.  the  fu-st  yeLv  Mnt2 
1952  tiiat  eneiTv  tte  had  clechned.  £;iire 
U'w).  Mr.  Preside.. t.  rnerpv  u  e  had  risen 
lit  till  annus i  lato  ol  4  1  percent  until 
J.t.r  >car. 

1  ask  linanimoas  conseni  that  the 
.^•i-iiemeni  ih:\i  was  m  an  arucli  in  Ujc 
Wasinntiton  Pobt.  'U  S.  U.^e  of  Ei.erc- 
noviii   2  2   Percenl  •    oc   r-uiiled   in   the 

K.t.CUSD. 

It  says: 

'"lat  rcijured  use  in  Iho  litiisporiaiion  in- 
diisiry  led  the  «■*>■  to  a  2.2  peiceKt  acciuip 
i;i   Overall   nnei^y    (i:«   Hoiu    ly7»J. 

ThTe  bfing  no  otf.ieriion,  Uie  rrUc!e 
V  ■\s  oj-u»rei  t'^  b"  i.Ti-if'^  m  ih«*  Rt."'*'!'^ 
K?  .'sHown: 

us    U^t  1,:    Kntr.  V  E.rN  .'2' 

Fiifrrv  use  lii  tlie  United  St.Uts  de:-ri>i<.d 
Jai'  ypar  for  Vu-  firs't  <in-.e  -^iricp  30M,  XJ.e 
^-arrmmpnt  repDrted  veftirdaw 

Prei1:'ii'-,f,rv  Bureau  of  Mities  fl<;ureR  .,h.-)^; 
i:ia'  reduced  use  in  ;lie  u.-.n^p-jfaijon  Uidn'— 
try  led  the  wav  to  a  22  ptr  ciut  cjerlme  iu 
"Acr.ill  energy   i.:.«   in   IblJ 

Cciisuiiipuoii  at  oil  pr.'Uini"-.  drcp;)»d  i'JT 
nuJiioii  barrels  iu.ui>  l>»  a-iuirdj  of  the 
i-iillijn-ljarrel-a-day  buviii!;  IUhi  Prs.Mdc.ij I 
y(.>-a  set  as  a  cons«>r\iitiD.i  g.-jal. 

B\i»  niiiv  44  n>.SI!ion  cf  Ihofr  tjarre'.  repre- 
•«iitei1  n  tie-reuse  in  peT-oiemn  tmp.-i'-i*. 
•>]>jrh  Ls  the  priijci-^al  Uirgtft  p.rr-.\  f.)r  s,c.  me 

O'li.'.iijiij  Interior  -;  cretaiy  Ro(;erj  C  B, 
Moi-lMji  atlrlo'.ited  th"  bulk  oJ  t'je  Ucrline  i  .j 
nvr  reasiMis:  il'e  Arab  ot;  t-jbai-EJ.  higher 
1  rlrrr..  erom 'iii.-  slowd-'v. n.  i.\):iber\.aiii!ii 
«'T  r's  anil    .•e!.-i lively   inllfl    v.jnter    vieuiher 

A  Bureaii  of  Mines  Miokesisian  said  ti^iires 
ncn'i  jet  avallithte  to  sbrtu-  j>ni  ho>v  irnich 
t.f  the  ilrjp  t^  Bttrlbui.i'j'e  tT  ench  cause. 

ErMMu%  nae  had  risen  ai  i\'\  a'-^m^c  suti-.ial 
•ate  01  4  1  pf-  ceiii  slnre  iDOtJ. 

Mf.rt  n  said  he  i,s  -dEliibted  :.nd  ir;.-ikiv 
•-•ratitied-  al  tl;i.s  di'ijp.  1  hr.pe  v.e  are  seelnt; 
the  start  of  a  new   uend.  Jf  ^.o.   Lhen  our 

•  .Tui  :=  to  meet  eueiK.v  s:ioi  tatLc.-,  by  iucrea-s- 
in'i    dninisiic    energy    pr-jdu^ilnn    eoiild    lie 

•  ftectlvely  supplemented  by  mctisnic-a  n-;,  cii 
:>♦  de.reaviri.T  co.isiimpti;  n." 

Tbe  Bureau  of  Mines  fi::ure=  .=lviw  •n?.'. 
tranipnrtniii-'ti  use  <■{  i-i.eTgy  .slarkei.erj  bv 
;).4  per  cent  from  a  year  earlier.  Konsebold 
.i«jd  <i..mmer.i«I  use  was  r.tf  2  9  per  cent, 
u^ciiiiirla!  use  and  electri.  iiy  tetitralion  eacii 
dipped  09  per  cent. 

In  terms  of  prii-.iary  energy  sources,  con- 
.-•iinpilon  fen  in  sis  i.f  eight 'catesnries.  The 
onty  incr?ase  vas  i  i  nu-le^r  pcwer.  »ip  32  1 
per  cent,  and  l.vdrot  ectric  {•o»vr  f.r  tuiU- 
:ies.   up   l.tf  per  cer.t. 

Kven  wita  increasin:-  emphasis  on  ci'fi! 
rcbjurces,  use  of  bituminous  coal  tlroppetl  2  9 
l>er  cent.  The  niucii  imaUer  volume  of  an- 
•1\r.iCite  i.oal  dropped  8  8  per  rent  i"ro:n  197.J. 

Off  anrwhere  frrp'n  1  to  2  3  per  cent  .vere 
criuie  petrc'.evim  liroiithi  to  refinerieF,  nat- 
ural ga.*.  naf.irpl  pa.s  !lqult<.s  und  indusT-ia! 
livdrjpowtr. 

In  terms  of  eni-rj^y  products,  use  of  .->il  oils 
WAS  down  3  7  per  cent,  or  237  million  bari-els. 
i.\,k.'  Uri-pptU  2-7  per  oeut,  tleciricUy  lor 
'.'ility  purposes  from  coiivealional  fuel  burn- 
ing plants  fell  19  ptr  cent  and  tlectricity 
Itoni  such  plants  fir  indns-rifll  plant?  dipped 
1  0  per  cent. 

Ml-  f  ANN'LN.  M;.  Prc-ideiit.  Uiere  ;;ie 
fliiiui',  iutide  aljoui  wluit  is  poinpr  to  be 
saved  in  thi.s  lesislatioii— 800.000  b:.ii-e;.s 
a  dav — but  theiT  ;.s  not  any  .lustiRcation 
lOr  detctinmirg  how  mucli  is  involved. 
Certainly,  li  we  look  nt  v. hat  i.s  invched 
hero,  I  would  .say  that  it  misht  .save  a 
lot  by  puttini;  many  rcmpanie.-;  out  ..f 
businc--.s.  It  miarht  save  enen,y  by  not 
having  job.'^  for  pfwpU'    But  is  tl  ai   the 


vay  we  v.ant  Lo  bave  enorg^■?  When  we 
arc  talking  about  -aviug  of  enei-sy.  they 
:-hcul(i  define  what  is  involved.  Ceitainlv. 
i;i  thi.-;  bill,  ihry  have  covered  tlie  "aier- 
IvDnt.  There  is  no  vay  of  clotr-nnining 
what  Die  ob/ieations  are  ss  far  ar^  the 
;>tatos  fire  ronc?nied.  a-,  far  as  the  Fed- 
eral G.jv>:niuierit  ls  conremea  It  is  iu.st 
a  nii-h-ma.sh.  There  is  e\Frv  kind  of 
seat/"ne.)t  made  that  can  be  thrown  ,n. 
I'Tr.  Pie:idp)(.  i  ft>el  tl.r;'.  Uijs,  i.s  a 
.4ui)!d  way  to  hand's  the  lepisi&tion,  and 
rerlainly,  I  cannot  imasine  that  we 
vouKI  want  to  pass  this  kgi'-lptioii  with 
this  nanicujar  ti.je  •.-.rhiderl 

1  r'.sain  coniinenri  the  di.sting-uished 
St:if.tor  from  Kentucky.  He  i.s  r.n  ndmin- 
1  trat.ir.  a  former  Governoi'.  He  ki^nw.s 
V  hat  :t  is  lo  h?.vc  to  rope  with  a  biiriget 
ynd  he  certainly  i.^.  furniliar  with  what 
;s  in  thi";  bill  because  he  PtPted  it  quite 
well. 

Novi  Mr.  P.csideiit.  ih»-  ri.mmittee  has 
..•  ked  the  adniiniitraticn  to  tell  Ameri-a 
liow  much  fuel  it  can  u.-e.  The  fon-.mit- 
tee  is  abrndoning  the  price  and  tax 
in-«^^ani<;m^  suepost<>d  by  the  President, 
it  i.s  u-!lir;,  the  Pre.sidert  thr.t  the  com- 
milt.ce  thinks  thnt  the  Atr.ericrn  con- 
sumer. .T  I  .aid  before,  is  too  ;  tupid  to 
f..t'ur^  GUI  f(r  himself  hov,-  he  cfn  cut 
dG^.  n  vT)  hv-.  1  iicl  use  .^^nd  tiiat  ihe  Federal 
:;nQ  st.itc  Povei-n.ment  mu.-t.  force  him 
tit  .s^tve  tne.t^,-  in  the  manner  the  Gov- 
t  i.iini'nt  tluiiki>  be.st. 

Tlicvc  arc  "thcr  titles  in  lhi.<^  bill.  Mr 
Pr'':tc'et.t,  that  I  di^af,rep  widi.  but  with 
the  inrluslon  of  tji'e  II.  coupled  with 
■e.'*ions  i?'--  and  12?.  the  committee  U 
jibiindnnine  th.>  price  i.-ic  ha  lism  and 
for-ipr  ilje  ron.s!bv.er  to  do  i'.s  will  under 
i-h"  ^nise  r.l  c-n;crvli;i^  enerp:?'. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  .\ire  that  th;s  is 
1.  ;  V.  !i  :t  v^c  v.ant  lO  h.;ve  happen  in  this 
treat  Nation  of  ours.  Yes,  we  want 
proper  cotisenation  and  we  can  provide 
iL  in  .1  v.ay  that  it  would  be  accepted  by 
the  AmerKin  i^eople.  not  forced  uj^rn 
the;::. 

y>T  Prc'.ii^n..  1  ;ts.e;ve  the  i»mAiii'1er 
of  my  t:nie. 


^VFCV^rrMr.AlS  JU'i     i  HiJ  PHKbl- 
l>l,NT  PRO  ZiZJM'ORE 

TliC  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Prcsjd2nr,  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic L.iw  9J-143.  appoint-,  both  Hon.  c  .  oi 
Congress  hnving  confirmed,  the  follo.v- 
ins  members  of  Uie  Fcdor.il  Election 
Commi.'^hion:  Mrs.  Jortn  D.  Aikcns,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Harris, 
of  Virginia. 

ST.-.NTJBY  ENKRGV  AUTHORITIES 
ACf 

Tlie  Scnat-'  continue^',  with  the  con- 
:idernt>>n  of  the  bill  -S.  622'  to  piovide 
■  landby  ant.'iority  to  :.x-.ure  that  the  e.--- 
sentlal  energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  iiict.  to  reduce  ivlianre  on  oil  im- 
iwvted  from  inseciue  .sources  at  hl^th 
prices,  and  to  implement  US.  obliga- 
tion- uider  iuternatioiial  nfrreeinents  to 
deal  wiiii  shoitate  conditions. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk  Vnat 
I  be  notii'ied  when  I  luive  .5  nt-nutes  of 
our  time  remainins. 


The  PRESIDING  OFITCExT   Thai  w!]l 
t>e  M  1  mjntitc. 

Mr  GLTNN  Th<  n  I  shi.ll  n,*.k<  n-v 
•.:o:nt  rapidly.  I  ihink  the  fiuesunn  Lp.-e 
lon-.er,  down  u>  two  sitrt-natn-es — on? 
wheiher  we  no  alonp  will!  a  pricing;  sys- 
tem, as  ha.5  been  f  rL',x>.->cd  bv  the  aci 
rainistniUon,  which  v  ould  reftulate  ojir 
toiiRunipiion  ty  price  The  t-siim.ttt  ol 
the  best  econoiiiists  wo  had  before  Vac 
f  onnn.ltee  v  er-  tliat  i';..s  tou!d  cost  xi-.i:. 
NaUon  s^mcwiiere  in  Uie  rfahn  oi  $43 
ijillion  plus,  on  up  i,-'.  cor..>idt  mK  vipole 
(jl'jcts  :ar  Devr-nd  IhRl.  That  r-.  -n--  v.jv 
of  saving  fuel  m  this  <  nuniiT. 

Tae  oii.-r  alicr-iative,  t'tie  loute  Ui^, 
v.as  taken  by  the  eoinr.nt:»T,  ol  cot:n.e. 
js  to  go  the  conservation  route.  Fi^iui; 
l.':c  President,  as  i.i  the  finct  part  of  this 
Liil.  tlie  rationin:.;-  autiiniitv.  if — and  v.t 
liope  it  dctes  not  get  to  that — he  needs  t^^ 
lation.  but  adding  to  Ihm  a  consiu-vaucu 
i;i-(:grani  so  we  do  not  have  to  go  in 
riiicnins  or  to  :-oi^serv.iiion  i,-  ti.'c  rr:re 
mec  hanism  alone 

In  commtttee.  ?..s  I  rer.'  il.  wh-.n  \\r  di.-.- 
cus.M'd  wliat  th's  nn^iu  mr-an  in  costs  io 
the  Slate.  I  think  ve  trlkcd  of  siims  o\ 
liie  oidt  r  oi  somew.ierc  i^etr  een  $50  r.rJ- 
i:on  and  !>100  million,  and  thtt  is  our 
..liernaine  If  v.e  ."o  to  thii  fuel  con- 
:>ei-vaiicn  prog-'-ani.  which  many  of  the 
States  alretidy  have  ni  operation,  we 
•vould  be  sptndiii:;  perliai:>s  s'.->0  miJlion 
lo  $10j  mihion.  as  opposed  to  i.nixicting 
f-ie  Atneii'an  public,  thi-  consumer  ai- 
leady  hard  hit  by  irftition  and  reces- 
sion, v.ith  a  potential  ii'j  ojiion  its  .. 
m^ai-s  ol  actx'.apj'sinng  t  :e  sarn':'  end. 

I  ilunl:  Unit  is  the  question  we  have- 
here  k\3  between  ihc  aciinlnis.  ration  pro- 
POf.i*]  and  the  con.servation  PiO^o^  d  .n. 
p-ut  fi'rtJi  Ly  me  cf)ii'aiittt.e 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  !cin;-~UKer 
of  my  Lime  to  the  S^-nator  f-OHi  Wash- 
ington, our  disttnguLshed  chainnan. 

iMr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thai'k 
:lie  ui- tniguisiied  Senator  Ironi  Ohio  He 
lia:,  mo.st  e.focti-.cly  -.arnnu.iiycd  wlia; 
the  ailtrnuiives   are. 

Ii  ."-eems  to  me  tiiat  thi.--  t-artuujar 
title,  title  11.  tioes  to  the  heaiv  ol  a  com- 
prehensive oicrgy   p  •of;;ani. 

>Jow.  w!i;,L  are  the  alteinativts  j:  wo 
liiock  Gilt  title  II? 

First,  we  ran  i^mole  our  responsibUity 
10  respond  to  a  clear  national  need,  and 
uo  notl:;ng.  We  have  been  accttsed  by 
'iie  administration  of  waniir.g  to  do 
notiiinrj.  I  reject  this  charge,  and  I  feci 
1  ri  tain  that  ihe  entire  Senate  i-e.ieets  it. 
Second,  v  e  can  rely  on  voluntas'  con- 
s/'r\ation.  T!  is  has  been  our  only  na- 
tional enert,->  conservation  ixdi',  v  for  over 
a  year,  and  it  has  failed  almost  entirely. 
This  is  what  the  Pj-esident  has  charac- 
terized a.s  the  WIN  program.  1  pin  it 
rather  in  the  character  of  WISH  rati.er 
than  WIN.  bi;t  I  believe  we  woitld  all 
aure^j  the  results  so  far  have  been  mostly 
in  the  character  of  WIND.  Public  fisures 
linw  exhort.ed  and  ur^xed  consumers  to 
conseiTe.  and  the  Government  has 
printed  announcements  and  poslers  ad- 
vising people  not  to  be  "fuelish."  Yet. 
it  is  the  steepening  decline  of  our  econ- 
omy into  a  severe  recession  which  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  any  reduction 
in  la.st  year's  energy  consnmption. 
Third,  and  this  goes  to  the  basic  issue; 
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Wi.  can  /ely  on  st?:p  eneiuy  pri^e  iii- 
( reases,  nnpo  ed  across  the  boaid. 
tlnough  taxes,  tariffs,  and  the  removal 
1,:  all  energy  price  controls.  This  is  the 
admiiilslrations  proposed  energy  pro- 
frram.  and  it  has  been  almost  universally 
t •i:.:acter;/:cd  as  gic.-.sly  ineQuitable  and 
an  c:onom:c  disaster.  It  would  impose 
v-:.i?r.^y  costs  on  the  don.ciUc  economy 
v.hich  are  at  least  as  large  as  those  iin- 
iicsed  by  the  Arabs  a  year  ago.  It  would 
ir.  lire  continued  double-digit  inflation 
.uifi.  almo:  t  certainly,  double-digit  un- 
i.iOJlcyment.  It  would  doon'  all  hopeii  of 
all  CiU-ly  recovery  from  the  current 
icces.ion. 

No  prominent  economi.-L  outside  the 
,:tlministration.  no  academic  or  bu.-iness 
e:iei-gy  expert  and  certainly  no  represen- 
tative of  consumers  supports  this  pro- 
i...am.  In  my  opinion  it  is  clear  that  this 
jirorram  is  also  totally  unacceptable  to 
;  ae  Congres.-. 

Fourth  we  can  create  a  massive  cen- 
tralized, uniform  and  mandatory  na- 
tional energ>-  conservation  effort.  This 
would  involve  intervention  Irom  alar  in 
jieople's  lives  on  an  ettormous  scale  and 
la  an  inevitably  inefficient,  ineffective 
and  unacceptable  manner.  We  ought  to 
.avoici  this  option  at  all  co^is.  I  think 
i!iere  is  no  doubt  that  thei-e  is  also  vir- 
tually unanimous  agreement  on  this 
point  aii'-cn,?  Mcmbe.-s  of  Con:.;ress. 

i'iiially.  there  is  tne  option  which  title 
II  of  S.  622  offers.  The  enert^v  conserva- 
tinn  policy  embodied  m  tht^t  title  em- 
phasizes cejentralized  administration, 
centered  on  State  government.  It  em- 
phasizes flexibility,  tilting  energy  con- 
.senation  programs  to  the  unique  local 
economic,  gcufrapltical  and  climatologi- 
eal  condition.'--.  La'^tly,  it  emphasizes  im- 
plementation of  specific  catagories  of 
programs  which  are  reasonable  and  at- 
taiaable  accorchng  to  tlie  achninistra- 
tio.i's  own  analy.'i.s  of  energy  cr>nsc:\a- 
iieti  oijtion.s. 

Mr.  President.  T  liave  cunside/ed  these 
e,-tio!-s.  and  the  Interior  Committee  has 
considered  the.-,e  optioios.  Wc  feel  that  it 
is  time  to  begin  a  concerted  program  to 
iatrease  the  etTtciency  v.ith  which  energy 
is  con.-umed  in  this  counti-j--  We  feel  that 
the  coH'-eptual  framework  cf  title  II  of 
S.  622  is  tl-ie  clearly  desirable  option  for 
'oetiinriing  this  task.  I  strongly  ttrge  the 
defeat  of  the  am.endment  t-j  strike  title 
II. 

Ti)c  PREc<IDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's lime  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  r'ANNII>f.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
liine  o:-i  the  bill.  I  -  i-,-";cst  tlie  ab.sence  of 
p  tiuoruni. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  asslolant  Iegis]:>;ive  clerk 
jaoceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

ATr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oijjeclion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
lane  on  the  bill.  I  yield  the  distinguished 
S. tiator  from  Virginia  3  minute.^. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  direct  one  qtn  ~tion 
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to  the  manager  of  the  biil,  the  Suiator 
l).)i;;  V/ashin-gton. 

In  the  colloquy  which  the  Senator 
fi'om  Wa.shington  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  had  on  April  8  is  this  state- 
ment  

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  page  i    tins? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  On  page 
0355.  "Ihe  Senator  from  W^ashini  ton 
.•nentioned  two  huge  trade  towers  at  the 
lower  edge  of  Manhattan  Island,  where 
the  lights  are  on  24  hours  a  day.  and 
then  he  made  this  statement: 

Ih.:;  bill  would  niakc  it  possir>le  f":  ^l-f 
1  >.wier  of  that  building  to  talse  ;  jipr'.p:  la-- 
■;  cpr.  to  cci;scr-.e  the  Ughiiny. 

In  reading  the  record,  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  Senator  from  Washington 
meant  in  that  regard,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  address  this  inquiry  to  him. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  get  the  exact 
.stalc.aent. 

Mr.  HARRY'  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  state- 
ment is  this: 

This  bill  would  make  it  p<l■^.slbl<^  tor  thf> 
ovner  of  that  buildiitg  to  take  p.pp:o;,.'-.iit." 
.    eps  to  confsrve  the  lighting. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Tlie  reference  to  tliat 
would  be  the  provision  in  the  bill  on 
page  105,  section  202,  subsection  2'a>, 
lighting  efficiency  standards  for  public 
buildings. 

The  point  is  that  the  ovner.  of  course. 
V  ill  .have  an  opportunity,  r.nd  do  r.  ynir- 
-,;;.. t   to  aui,hority  of  la-»v- — - 

'-r.  TIARRY  F.  BY'RD,  JR.  But  the 
r.  .nei  already  has  tiie  authority  i:o->v  to 
ci.)  it.  does  he  not? 

.\Ir.  JACKSON.  That  i-:  right.  Tl-iat  is 
iiKht. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  H^nv  does 
this  change  the  situation? 

Mr.  JACEISON.  If  the  State  decides  to 
e-^ercise  the  option,  of  implementing 
lighting  efficiency  standards,  then  cf 
course,  it  can  be  done  on  a  mandatory 
basis.  They  can  be  required  to  do  it.  So 
that  statement  should  be  modified  to 
that  extent. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYTID,  JR.  In  a  ca.sc 
•such  as  that,  would  there  bo  any  Federal 
funds  involved? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  provide  grant.s  in 
aid  to  the  States  to  i-eimburse  the  States 
for  extra  admuiistrative  costs  in  con- 
nection with  administering  a  conserva- 
tion prograqjj 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Doe.s  it  \  is- 
vialize  that  Uie  owner  of  buildings  would 
be  reimbursed  in  any  way? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Oh,  no.  no.  No;  ab- 
solutely not. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  war, 
the  pomt  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Oh,  absolutely  not.  No. 
sir.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  felt  sure 
that  would  be  the  situation,  but  I  felt  it 
should  be  clarified. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  the  Senator  i.s  en- 
tirely correct.  This  is  a  proper  exercise 
regulation,  here,  of  a  matter  relating  to 
the  public  health  and  safety. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JA.CKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fiom  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  hov.  mm  h 


time  doe.,  the  fer.a.tor  Iroin  ArL.oiv.  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDn-JG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  on  Uie  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  How  much  lime  on  the 
bill? 

The  PI^ESIDING  OFFICER.  The  .Stn- 
aiur  fi-f,m  Arizona  has  &6  minutes,  but 
beeau.-e  of  a  prcioas  order  agreeing  to 
\>;tc  at  5  p  m..  he  ha.s  30  minutes  at  most. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  F.esident.  I  would 
l;!;e  to  take  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  ex- 
plain tijc  letter  tliat  was  received  by 
Seautor  Mansfitld  from  M. .  Ft-ank  Z..r!). 
r\dmiiiit-lrator  of  the  FEA.  becau.-v  I 
think  it  is  \-ery  iinpoi  icnii. 

I  iiiii  not  going  to  read  the  complete 
I.iur,  Mr.  PrcL.ident,  but  I  do  want  to 
lead  part  of  it  wlieie  he  expre.->.-rCs  his 
concern  over  title  II.  and  urges  .support 
for  JiC  amendn.er.t  tiiat  I  have  offered 
because  it  would  certainly  change  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  Uie  admiri- 
;aratici-n.  He  .states  if  lit;.?  II  i.-.  included. 
-  S.  622  departs  radically  fi-cia  the  initial 
i   a po.se  cl  this  legiolalion." 

To  Ihe  Senators  v  ho  v.-eie  not  itere 
— ii.rn  I  read  the  letter  before,  thi^;  is  a 
irJe  tnal.  I  think,  is  going  to  be  deva;tat  - 
mg  to  the  bill,  and  it  i.s  one  that  i.;  op- 
pc.-^ed  by  the  admini.^t ration,  opposed  b.. 
Mr.  Prank  Zaib,  tlie  Adniinistt-ator  cf 
FE.A,  und  I  do  think  it  is  important  that 
we  realize  tiiat  activities  would  be  banned 
or  limited  immediately  by  Fedeial  re'.u- 
lations.  atid  ih^s  -vvculd  incl-aJc  inda.tiial 
cnt ;T.,-  use. 

Tiie  t^RESlDIN'G  OFFI-rER.  Tl.'-  ir.ai- 
aie  cf  the  Senator  from  Ai  ;:'0i-;a  ha.s 
c:\uired. 

ATr.  I.\N:,TN.  Mr.  President.  I  yi,-Id 
myself  1  more  minute  on  the  bill. 

Wlien  we  talk  about  indu.strial  enerpv 
v;^e.  we  are  talking  about  .jobs,  and  that 
;.s  why  '.Ir.  Frank  Zarb  is,  .-o  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  if  v.-c  do  :;ot  think  about 
jobs  in  this  coui;try,  we  are  indeed  in 
deep  trouble.  It  requires  energy  for  in- 
creased productivit;,-.  If  wc  are  going  to 
become  conipetitivc  with  the  other  c^un- 
i;-ies  of  th?  world,  we  mu"t  take  that  in*o 
consideration. 

This  title  is  .so  irresponsible  in  It.s 
coverat'c  that  it  cotild  cause  very  s'^rinu^ 
damage  in  this  regard. 

I  feel  the  adoption  of  by  amanrin:f-;;t 
would  delete  from  the  bill  one  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  provisions.  There 
are  other  provisions  that  I  object  to.  and 
I  have  stated  my  ob.1ections.  but  thi-  is 
one  that  is  entirely  unacceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th^  5e;i- 
ator's  minute  has  expiiTd 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Cl-iair, 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
!->ort  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  iMr. 
Fannin  >.  Title  II  of  S.  622  is  brimming 
w.ith  vague  directives  and  language  that 
would  invite  an  arbitraiy  u.se  of  Federal 
power. 

In  my  comments.  I  shall  concentrate 
on  two  .sections  in  title  II — 202  and  203 — 
that  I  believe  are  pai-ticularly  ill  con- 
ceived and  delegate  excess  authority  and 
power  to  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. 

I  reroprize  tliat  section  202  contain.* 
language  allowing  a  congre.-sional  veto. 
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And  I  lecognue  that  tiie  Ui;-Uii.4Ui.shcd 
Moor  manager,  Mr.  Jackson,  may  still 
nfTer  an  amendment  to  extend  that  veto 
t'»  ilie  provision-;  of  section  203.  Never- 
•Mflef^'..  I  bfliiVf  iliat  t)i'>  .sf'tions  con- 
!"»■  ii)Kin  tlie  Admini.slralor  ot  FFA  pow- 
ers that  ccnjuic  vision.s  ol  •  1984."  while 
iiiishmK  a.side  many  initi:itivps  under 
<•^i^ting  laws. 

Our  di.stingiii-lKd  '■.;iicaf;iir_-.  ine  Sen- 
,iior  from  Te^ne.s.^ee 'Mr  B\Kr;f?'  ix)int- 
fcl  out  .'-ome  of  tlie.se  i>rohlc:ns  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  earlier  thi.s  v.eek — 
u.'.zc  35481.  I  .^liall  try  to  forus  .some  of 
iii.\  concern  by  detailinp  some  of  the  lan- 
L'laue  in  sections  -202  and  20.1  While  the 
iwo  sections  are  similar,  my  comment.s 
are  based  on  the  subsection  lettering  on 
■■ec  tion  20.'<. 

Subsections  'a'  and  ib  oi  section  203 
appear  to  require  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
'inment  develop  standards  dictatintr 
liiihtiiu;  and  heaMni;  porionnancc  for  all 
public  builduu;s.  as  well  as  heating  in 
!cderally  financed  homos.  Sucli  ftuidance 
M.iv  Ijt^  very  useful;  the  General  Service*; 
.\dmini.stration  has  developed  a  valuable 
.  tudy  it  IS  implementing  But  should  FE.A 
dictate  the  level  of  liuhtuvH,  in  all  com- 
iiifn  ial  buildiuk  ■'  The  icpurt  mentions 
window  si/e.<  Does  this  mean  that  PEA 
'  ould  prescribe  the  amount  of  yla's  to 
le  u>cd  in  any  buildiiife'.'  Or  the  spacing 
of  windov.s?  If  that  i.s  intended,  should 
not  lh(;  Com,"!"  s  I'lovide  some  :,orl  of 
guidance,  nnt  iu^t  an  open  door  to 
.dni.se? 

The  Senate  pas.vcd  leKislution  11  R 
llatiat  last  year  that  directed  the  C'on- 
t;ress  to  study  cneryy  use  in  public 
buikliufts  and  to  jirepare  guidelines.  I 
tjcheve  tli.it  approach  is  tiie  v.i'-e  one. 
I  understand  that  it  will  soim  be  reintro- 
duced and  be  the  >ubiect  of  extensive 
:cvle\v  bv  the  Public  Work-  Committee. 
I  do  not  believe  v.r  -hc^uld  ^hoit -circuit 
'ii.'t  ai)proach. 

Subsections  'l  >  and  '<!>  oi  .^eclion  203 
.  uuld  be  read  to  allow  FEA  to  set  national 
i^ilice  hours,  and  to  regulate  tlie  Use  of 
tore  liKhts,  even  to  tiie  extent  of  na- 
tional rei;tilatioii.->  on  Christmas  decora- 
tions at  stores.  Do  ue  really  want  FEA 
!•  ulalim;  Santa  Claus? 

Sub.^cciiun  ("  rotiimc  tlu-  (i cation 
'  i  Federal  staiuiards  to  im  rca.sc  indu^- 
lual  efliciency.  I  assume  industry  is  al- 
.i-ady  .seekiiiK  that  How  would  this  bill 
bolster  that  approach?  Well,  the  report 
refers  to  th"  ■redesit'ii  ol  both  proce.sse.s 
and  products  ■•  Does  this  mean  that  FEA 
<  ,.n.  by  regulation,  decide  v. hat  products 
.lie  to  be  produced  and  bv  what  process 
thev  are  produceii .'  Where  is  laii^uape 
I  hat  tempers  that  auitioriiy  .•  'liie  report 
al.~o  retei.>  to  u>e  oi  solid  ''. a.sie-;.  I  would 
i.ute  that  the  Envnunment.il  Froiection 
.\t;ency  ha.-^  sisnilicint  work  wow  under 
v  .IV  under  the  Re.-.oi:rce  Recoveiy  Act. 
Subsection  H'  inaiuutic.-^  nrot^rams  to 
insure"  better  enforcement  oi  the  na- 
tional 55-m.ile-an-hour  speed  limit  Pfi- 
i.aps  the  bills  pon.-ois  envision  a  lui- 
iional  hiL;hway  patrol  Pcrh.ips  tiie  au- 
itK)r^  of  this  bill  are  unaware  that  exist- 
i.v;  law  rcciuires  each  State  to  certily 
■  iiiorcemenl  of  the  .').T-mi!c-per-hoiu* 
Mint  to  ciualif.\  for  future  f'cdoral-ald 
.nad  fund.--.  The  po.-sibihl.v  of  losint;  bil- 
lions of  doll. MS  in  hinhwa.\  lund-  -lumk! 


be  an  adequate  "program"  for  comph- 
an.  0. 1  believe. 

Subsection  <g'  i-equircs  FEA  to  de- 
velop programs  to  '  maximize  u.se  ol 
carijooN  and  public  transportation  .sy.-;- 
tenis.  ■  I  as.^ume  that  tiie  writers  of  this 
]>rovisioii  are  unaware  of  the  existing; 
Ijrogram  to  encourage  c.upooliiu.;  tiiat 
v.ere  incorporated  within  the  1974  Hrh- 
vay  Act  <PL.  93-043'.  The  Dep.irtment 
of  Trans|)ortation  has  nist  filed  with  thi' 
Conpre.ss  a  report  on  "Carpool  In( cii- 
t'ves  and  O.oportinutios  '  as  required  b\ 
Public  Lav.  93-2:iE). 

Existing  law,  plus  the  opportur.itic. 
ieco;ni/cd  m  tins  rejiort,  provide  incen- 
tives to  encourage  carpoolim:;.  wirhoui 
creating  vft  another  pro.i^ram  in  yei  an- 
other ai-'ency.  And.  of  course,  we  are 
aware  of  the  .strong  and  ctlective  ma.s.s 
transit  con.struction  and  operating  pro- 
f;iam.N  now  underway. 

Subsection  <hi  requires  .standards  to 
control  "di'-cretionary  transportation  ac- 
tivities upon  which  the  basic  economi. 
vitality  of  the  country  docs  not  depend.' 
I  will  grant  you  that  the  void  "reason- 
able '  appears  in  this  .subsection.  Bu: 
what  IS  "leasonable"?  Would  it  be  ic.i- 
sonable  to  ban  all  travel  for  weekend 
pjctiics  this  summer?  Surely  ihc  eco- 
nomic \itality  of  the  Nation  does  not 
depend  on  picnics?  How  about  cutting 
out.  travel  to  movies  on  Monday... 
W.'dnesdays.  and  Fridays?  Or  ratiomnu 
all  lamilii's  to  two  trips  to  the  supei - 
m.irket  each  week? 

clearly,  such  restrictions  are  within 
the  scope  ot  this  .section,  wliich  draiiv 
away  congressional  rcsponsibilitv. 
whether  or  not  Congrc--.,  has  any  even- 
tual veto.  These  are  no  standards  for 
p.'iKl.iiiic.  There  is  only  an  invitaiicn  to 
the  FKA  bureaucrats  to  restrict  tlio  lr..c- 
d;im  of  the  American  poiiiilation. 

And,  frankly,  I  see  no  assurance  that 
any  of  tliose  cnerLiy  conserving  authoritv 
will  be  uearcd  to  the  most  effective,  least 
damauiiig  tactics.  All  It  .says  is:  renulate. 
Ciiirr  subsection.-,  talk  ol  ijublic  cd- 
U(  ation.  as  il  FEA  pamphlet>  can  make 
OPEC  vanish,  and  some  .ort  of  vagi'c 
directive  for  Federal  piocuremcnt  of 
encr^'y  elficient  products-. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
rhidc  tlu.t  these  sections  may  well  be  the 
product  of  someone's  misclhovous  wit. 
.Maybe  ihey  were  intended  to  be  con- 
sidered on  Aiiril  Fools  Day. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  lioiuful  that  tlio 
P.uuhn  amendment  will  be  adopted.  But 
if  it  is  not.  I  urge  the  Senate,  oi  any 
cvLMitual  Conference  Committee,  to  brini; 
-■ouu'  guidancL-  to  llie.se  section.-,  of  title 
II.  "I'iuse  sections  migl  t  be  rewritten  to 
t.ikc  into  account  the  many  initiatives 
alrc.uly  underw.ay  by  vaiious  standing 
committees  of  the  Seiuite. 

I  .Mil  not  anxious  that  the  Congress 
apj.iove  a  regmlatory  Gull-of-Tonkin 
resolution  in  the  name  of  even  .so  man- 
d  itory  a  Koal  as  energy  conservation. 
Enactment  of  these  sections  may,  in- 
deed, be  mst  that. 

Mr.  JACK.SON.  Have  the  yeas  and 
navs  been  ordere<i .' 

The  PRESIUL\C,  ol  FICf  H  Tii.  v 
h.we 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
a-k   unanimous  con.senl  at   the  ninnle- 


lion  of  the  vote  on  the  amendment  ol 
tiie  distir.guished  Senator  from  Arii^ona 
tiiat  mv  amendment  No.  ;i;i7  be  tlie  iie.M 
Older  ot  business. 
Mr  HELMS.  I  ob.iect. 
Til.-  PRE.'^IDING  OFFILII;  (Mjiec- 
tioM  IS  heard. 

Tlie   question    is   o>i    agreeing   to   the 
.imcndment  of    the  Senator  from   Ar:- 
'ona.    The    yeas    and    nays    have    been 
oiclfred.  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
Tlie  let;islative  clerk  called  the  roll 
^rr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   I  announce 
tiiat     the    Senator    from    Nevada    (Mr. 
Cannon  i.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  "Mr. 
iNot  yf;i.  the  Senator  from  Wasliington 
'Mr.     MAGNI-.SONI,     the    Senator    from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Morgan',  the  Sen- 
atoi  from  Massachu.setts  iMr.  Kennedy  ' 
and  tiie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMi 
MoMOYAi   are  necessarily  ab.scnt. 

I  also  annoiuice  that  the  Senator  from 
.Montana  'Mr.  Metcalfi  is  absent  be- 
ciu.se  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  flirt  her  announce  that,  if  present  and 
\<itint4.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Magnusi.mi  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I   announce   that   the 
.'Unator   from   Tenne.s.see    iMr.   Bakep  • 
tiie  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  'Mr.  Curtis  ' 

I  he  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr 
.Mathmsi,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
\ania  'Mr.  Hrcir  ScOTr'.  the  Senator 
liom  Virginia  'Mr.  Wilmam  L.  Scott '. 
ilie  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Taft',  atid 
th"  Senator  from  South  Carolina  -Mr 
Tm  iiMONDi    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska 
•  Mr.  Curtis'  ,  the  Senator  from  Penn.syl- 
vania  'Mr.  Hugh  Scott '.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tafk,  and  the  Senator 
iiom  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond' 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  he  result   was  annour.rcd  -veas   2,5 

I I  a.' s  tlO.  as  follows: 


|Roi:<-;\ll   Voie   Si, 
YEAS— 2 


l.i.i   Leg,  I 


Hi'ill.-  1 

Fa  unit; 

iInrk-,1 

Ufa  11 

Fons 

l.axBll 

Bellnioti 

G.nrn 

McClellrn 

lirock 

OolUwiitet 

.MrCliirc 

Hiirmi-\- 

C.ravil 

.Sie\.ei.-. 

B'.rd. 

Ctriflin 

Tower 

n.u\  F     ' 

H.iiisfii 

Woickrr 

nolo 

lliitlieki 

"I'oillll; 

Urilllciaci 

itcltllS 

NAYS  -  UO 

■vboic'Ci'k 

H;irt.  Phinp  A 

N';1,I1 

Mien 

n.Mike 

I'lii-kwi.od 

H;iyli 

H,;skell 

I'tisiore 

nputsti, 

Ff.i'  hilWiiv 

POlirrioll 

Bulou 

Hi)Hiuys 

Pell 

Iliuokc 

Uuclilii'sioi. 

Vi.'i:\' 

Unnipi'i, 

Hnniplirc-, 

!';osiiii!o 

;','i!(h<  k 

.tai-ksoa 

Ki^n(in:|ili 

»;. ;xl,  KolKi I 

C.  .tuvits 

HibicoU 

Case 

JohuMon 

Hoih 

C'liilC"; 

I.i-.iliy 

bi-hweikcr 

C'huii  ti 

i  r,\\.-; 

■'■^l>;irknu  n 

<';'rk 

M,'ll.-,!itUi 

Ht.ulord 

C'liUl-SLOll 

Mi.Gee 

SU'lUlKS 

<'iilvfr 

M<  Cio\erii 

.Stt;eu-.oa 

I'::i,ulcl01i 

M.'Intvre 

Stone 

K.islUiiKl 

Moiuii'le 

Sviiiui'-ion 

Fort! 

M.,.-,s 

Titlaiatlui' 

f.lpii.i 

Mu^k.o 

Tunuey 

It.irt  <;i.r\  w 

Nfl.soii 

VViUumi.'! 

.NOT  vol  INC. 

!4 

H;>kfr 

.M;iC;lUI.snii 

.■s  olr.  IIii-.li 

<":iiinoii 

M.ithias 

Scot  I. 

Curtis 

Metoalf 

Willi, ,iti  I. 

hlDUVC 

Mont  0:.  it 

T.ifl 

K'-uufii . 

Mor'j;nii 

ThumioiKl 

So  Mr  Fannin's  anunilinent  'No.  104' 
was  rejected. 


■  U" 
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Several  Senatoi-s  addressed  the  Cliair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
i.ior  from  Oklalioma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
..,:  iuiicndment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
,:  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The    Icrk 

■  ill  state  the  amendment. 

Tiie  as.si.5tani  legislative  clert:  loati  as 
l.-iiiows: 

liic  Sei.iiTor  Ironi  Oklahcima  (Mr.  Biii- 
vu.v  I  propo.so.s  .Tn  ainfiiciniea;.  on  patje  Ul, 
Iiiit*   f.   ^Tike    '.c;  lion    12^.    arid    insert    i:ew 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  97,  li:ie  9.  slnke  oi'!  settio'.  I2i 
;.nd  inseri,  in  lieu  01  ii  the  followhg  i^e.v 
>tciioii: 

■  S5C.  ]2;J.  Ph.xsk-oit  <  r  Pkikoi.iu.v  rr.it.i: 
Controls. —  la)  Tlie  pike  permit  led  fur  uil 
iio'.v.  <T  in  the  luturc,  clu.sjitied  »s  "old.'  oU, 
ipidor  regula'-loas  promulgated  pursuant,  10 
section  4  of  the  Eme'-^ency  Petroleum  Al- 
Icriilion  Act  of  1973  187  SmU.  f>2S)\.  sliRll  be- 
fonie  $7.,'>0  Immedi.itcly.  Suci'.  'old'  oil  and 
1  ;■.  ironi  iiicreinentul  p'-odacnou  at  S7..'iO  a 
iiftrrel  in.iv  bo'h  be  incre.xsed  to  the  level  hi 
1 1ect  for  new'  cr  stripper-well  oil'  under 
I  haiiiif s  to  be  piomulg.Ucd  In  e\i.stlng  rci.ii- 
luilous  or.  the  basis  ot  one-half  the  diflerence 
1:1  price  to  be  allowed  on  July  1  197C.  nnd 
oiie-haif  the  difference  on  July  ] .  1977. 

"lb)    Subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Re\eiuie 

Code  of  1954   (relaiin-;  to  Uiconie  taxes!    is 

I'liieiided  by  addint;   at  thf»  end  thereof  tiie 

1.    lo ^^in^<;  luv   chapter; 

■CH.'.PTER    7— TAX    ON    INCHKAbtD    l.N- 

roMK  fro:  I  crude  oil  rRODUciioN 

'  ."MC.  1601.  iMPOsriTON  or  'T\x.— tai  I'here 
ii  inipL>.->td  OU  the  income  derived  by  the 
^<rc;dd<'er  of  oU  from  price  increases  as  per- 
mit led  Ijy  ..ectlon  12:Jia)  of  the  Standby 
F  ler^y  Atithoritie.s  Act  a  tax  of  100  percent. 

"'lb)  The  provlsinii-:  of  Mt'osectlon  (ai 
.-hall  not  apply  to  a  ta.xpayer  who  reinves-fs 
vviihia  3  years  the  income  he  receives  from 
p-ice  lacrease.s.  as  described  in  section  123ia) 
of  t:ie  Standby  Enerfjy  Authoritie.s  Act  lu — 

"'(1  1  il. tangible  drilling  and  developnuin. 
costs; 

"'i2i    the   f()!lo\^ing   items   if  paiil  or   in- 
curred  fiir  the  purpose  of  ascertaining-  the 
favtriKp.  location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any 
tic  ;:>i.-^it  of  oil  or  j-as  within  the  United  Spates 
"1  il  po.--sesslon  (■!  the  United  Si.ites: 
lu)  aerial  photography; 
( b)  geological  mapping: 
I  c )  airborue  magnelonieier  .-^aveys; 
idi  gravity  meter  .surveys; 
"  '  I  e  )  .seismograph  survery  ;  or 
■■■jfl    similar   i:eolof;lci!l    and    }j(  iph\ -ici! 
intthods: 

"(3 1  ilif  cn^tnutioii.  re' oiistnictton. 
ereclioi'.  >,r  ;K'f)Ui.--ilion  o:  liie  folIo-Aiuc: 
ii.-m-: 

■•ai  depreciable  a'--els  ti-i.J  for  tiie  f\- 
pluraiion  for  or  the  dcyelopmeii!  or  produc- 
tion of  oil  or  gas  (including  de\clopmeat  or 
prod'.Kiion  from  oil  shale  1;  converting  oil, 
••haie.  coal,  or  liquid  livdroearboiw  into  oil  or 
t-'a^:  or  rclining-  oil  or  ga.s  ibu-  i,  ^t  bev.jud 
the  primary  product  si.igei : 

■  lb)  pipelines  for  g.ithering  or  transmit- 
ting oil  or  gas,  and  facilities  i-'acli  as  puir.p- 
ing  ,^;.^tlons)  directly  reUiUcf  to  the  m.-p  of 
■^ach  pipelines: 

"l4i  secondary  or  lertiaiy  n  oMry  of  oil 
or  (->.-is.  incUidlnp  remedial  work  ncces-ary  to 
iiiiantam  or  resicire  primary  production,  or 

■'|5)  the  acquisition  of  oil  and  g.ts  lta-.e.: 
but  the  aggregate  amount  v.nich'  may  l^e 
tukfii  into  account  under  this  subparagraph 
Kn  any  taxable  period  .shall  not  exceed  one- 
thud  of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  which 
limy  be  taken  Into  account  bv  the  taxpayer 
miner  '^tibparagrnph.s  il),  (7).  ni.  ;,rd  (4) 
lu:  b  ,.  h  period." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preside..!.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  final  vote 
occiu-  at  the  hour  of  5:30  rather  than  5 
o'clock,  and  I  do  so  because  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  and  others  have 
been  waiting  all  afternoon  to  seek  recog- 
nition to  offer  their  amendments  aixl  the 
v.-ay  things  are  going  they  are  not  hav- 
ing that  opportimity.  I  would  hope  that 
if  this  is  agreed  to  that  all  Membc-rs  who 
have  amendments  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  which  they  need  t«  ex- 
jjlain  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1-  t::er' 
ob.jection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  decided  on  5  o'clock.  We  ha\e 
geared  om-  day  to  5  o'clock  and  that  is 
where  it  is  going  to  stay,  as  far  a;  I  am 
concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objict..t.i 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tlien 
any  amendment  at  the  desk  can  be  called 
up  and  voted  on  without  debate  at  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sf  ri- 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Tliere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Tile  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  vei-y  brief.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  do  a-Ray  with  what  ws  uov 

have  in  this  bill 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  may  we  hat  r- 
order  in  the  Senate  CSiamber,  please? 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  will  suspcna  until 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 
May  we  have  order? 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day when  we  voted  to  adopt  the  $7.50 
price  ceiling  on  secondaiT  and  tertiary 
oil,  we,  in  effect,  set  up  a  three-price  ceil- 
iiig  system  for  crude  oil  in  this  country. 
New  oil,  so-called,  is  selling  for  some- 
thing over  $5;  secondai-y  and  tertiary  oil 
is  now  selling  for  $7.50,  and  stripper  oil 
is  selling  for  the  world  market  price, 
which  is  up  claser  to  $11  or  $12.  The 
whole  system  is  teiTibly  complicated.  It 
is  working  a  great  hardship  on  the  re- 
finers who  do  not  have  access  to  the 
cheaper  oil.  It  is  causing  gasoline  price' 
wars  in  some  areas  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  gasoline  available  from  the 
cheaper  types  of  crude.  In  addition,  it  is 
causing  wasteful  utilization  because  en- 
ergy is  selling  for  less  in  some  areas  than 
it  is  in  others. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendmeiu  is  10 
get  away  from  the  three-price  system 
and  get  back  to  a  once-price  system  over 
a  period  of  2  years. 

I  have  no  desire  to  take  any  more  time 
of  ihe  Senate.  That  explains  the  amend- 
ment. If  it  is  in  order,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  occur  jtist  ahead  of  the  vot" 
on  final  passage  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  repeat  that  ? 

Mr,  BELLMON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  c,  my 


amendment  occnr  at  5  o'clock  ahc^'d  o: 
the  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pi  evident,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— — 

Mv.  MANSFIELD.  Resenin«  Uie  light 
to  object.  Llr.  President,  thne  will  be  no 
vole  at  5  o'clo'k  because  all  the  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  will  be  voted  on.  u 
so  desired,  'rtitliout  debate.  Therefore, 
the  request  of  the  Senator  is  in  order 
and  should  be  given  consideration. 

Mr.  G0LD-.V.4,TI:R  a  ijarl;an-ie)uai.. 
incidiry.  Mr.  Piesidcnt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlit  b-.-n- 
aior  will  stale  it. 

Mr.  GOIJDWATER.  Does  not  the  yoie 
0:1  linal  pa,-..sage  occur  at  5  oclock? 
I  am  a.^k!ng  a  question. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  \otc 
has  been  scheduled  for  5  ocloek  and  the 
voie  on  any  pendin.u  anicnd.n<nt  wiil 
also  occur  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  paiiiair.ent.,;  y  n,- 
eiUiiy.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  .S^-n- 
;  tor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  ;i  mear„s  is 
that  tlie  amendments  pending  at  that 
lime  v.iil  !;e  voteti  o.i  m  stQ'Jence  \y.th- 
oiit  d'.'baie. 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER  Tilt-  Seii- 
alur   is   correct. 

Mr.  EELLMON.  Mr.  Pi^sideni.  I  ..le.d 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  1  made  a  unaninicu,— 
consent  request 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'.' 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Rese.'\inp  U-e  vvun 

to  object 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
jec  t  10  that  request. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Oo lec- 
tion has  been  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pres.deni.  I  thank 
tlie  Chair  for  recognizing  me.  1  have  an 
amendment  at  the  de.sk  and  I  a,sk  that 
it  be  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa lias  beeir  disixised  of.  we  cannot 
(onsider  .-.nother  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  yeas  and  nay.s 
have  been  requested,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.st 
to  oppo.se  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment will  take  away  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  reviov,-  any  decontrol  move 
by  the  Pi'esident.  If  we  knock  out  this 
section.  Congress  hai>  abdicated  its  au- 
thority to  deal  v.ith  any  mo\e  sucii  a.^ 
the  President's  announced  intention  to 
decontrol  old  oil  effective  May  1.  ■which 
would  hicrease  the  price  from  S',t.25  to 
nnywlicre  from  $11.40  to  $14.40  a  barrcJ 
Mr.  President.  I  cannot  think  of  rny- 
thing  that  would  do  more  liarm  to  tlie 
economy  at  this  time  tlian  for  tlic  Con- 
gress to  accept  this  amendment  and  ab- 
dicate its  responsibility  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  either  House  to  veto,  if  neces- 
sary any  such  move.  I  think  the  House 
and  Senate  should  have  that  authority. 
It  has  been  put  In  as  a  safeguaid.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  vote  down  th<" 
amendment. 


')N.-s; 
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Mi-  BELLMON  Mi  P.f.-:t:ei:t.  the 
.•iiieudmt'P.t  ciO(oiu;nl.s  liie  jnue  of  oil 
<'Ver  a  2-Near  period.  It  does  noi  iniine- 
'ijulely  niise  the  price  oi  oil  t'j  ti'.e  vorld 
.ii:.rket  iiricp.  It  does  rfii.<e  tiie  puce  of 
I  tj'\  oil  to  S7  50  H  barrel.  But  it  i.s  a  2- 
'oar  plia.->eoi!t  of  tlie  pie.^eMt  iimvork- 
ublc  two-price  system.  It  duos  not  in  any 
'vay  interfere  v  itii  tlie  riglu  of  Congress 
lu  .-^lep  in  agani  if  the  condition.-  require. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  tl'.e  re- 
:jiainder  of  mv  tune 

Mr.  BELLMON  T  \ield  a-^u  k  ili..-  rc- 
iii:-indfr  of  mv  twu*' 

TJic  PRFSIDING  Oli  ICf-:R  Ail  time 
ii  |^  been  yielded  back  Tne  yeas  and 
nay.  have  been  ordered  Tlie  vote  is  on 
'he  aiiKiunnent  of  tiie  Senator  from 
<Jklal:oma.  The  cleik  will  call  the  loll. 

'Hie  a-.^i-.t;'nt  lo-i-laliw  ^►'rk  called 
tlip  roll. 

Mr    KOBERf  C    BVRD    I  mnounce 
liiat  the  Senator  from  Nevadi'  'Mr.  Cw- 
■  oy.  > .    the   Senator    fntm    Hawaii    iMr. 
Ir.otvi;/,   the  Senator  fiom  Ma.-.Niichii- 
.'Hts  'Mr.  KiNM-Dv,  tiie  Senator  from 
Waslunpton   'Mr.  Mac.nt'son  ' .  the  Sen- 
ator iiom  Ne'v  M.'xico  'Mr    M»NroYA», 
•  md    liic  Senator   noin   N'jiih   Carolina 
Mr    \rr,Hi,AN  '  are  nccc.-s^ni'.y  absent. 
I  al..o  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana    'Mr.   Mltc.\lf<    i.s   ab.sent   be- 
au: »•  of  deatii  in  the  family 
I    further   annonnce  that     if   present 
..nd  vitiiif,'    the  Senator  from  Wu.shing- 
lon  'M-    MAf.Nrsov   v.ould  vote  "nnv." 
Mr.    CrRIFFIN    I  ani'oiince   diit    tlie 
Sciiator    from    lennc.-..~ec    -Mr     B.akf.t;  > . 
il'C  Sen. 'tor   from   Nebr'ska    'Mi     Cvn- 
rrs'.   tiie  Senator  from   Mm j. land    'Mr. 
.Matiiias".    the   Senator    from    Penn.svl- 
wirua    'Mr.    Hif  n    Stoir'.    tne   .'-^cnator 
from    Vnginui    'Mr     Rob!  kt    I.    yruiT'. 
ii;»'  Senator  iiom  Ohio  'Mr   Tai  i  >    and 
I'le  Senator  from  Soutii  Cnrohna    'Mr 
iHiKMONni  are  nece^.sarllJ■  ab.sciU 

r  further  announce  tliat.  it  present 
.md  voiiiiK.  tiie  Senator  from  South 
'^irolina  'Mr  TufRMONn'  would  vote 
■  vea  ■ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  tiom  Nc- 
ora.ska  '  Mi-.  Crr.ris'  i.s  paired  v  itii  llie 
.Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  'Mr  Hucn 
.S'OTTi.  If  i)re.^ent  and  voting  tlie  Sen- 
ator fr'im  Nebraska  woulil  \ote  "yea" 
'nd  tiie  Senator  from  f'-'unsylvania 
'■w)uld  \ote  "nay.' 

'1  lie   result   vva.s   annomired  -.\eii.s  23. 
.   I "■- fiJ.  U.S  follows: 


IRolkall   Vole  N',.    i 
YKA^s— :.'  I 

B.iMliii  Font: 

Helhuoii  ti.irn 

Hro'lc  OoUlu'iittT 

Uurkliy  Gravfcl 

Uole  HHii.sen 

Doiimiih  1  H'-liiis 

i:.>.sili.ml  Hnihkii 

l-'.iiiUai  l,.i.x:ili 

NAY^     .iL' 

Vij'ime/l:  flmrrli 

Allen  flaik 

llHVh  t'raiisuii, 

Ucall  C'lilver 

Bcni-ieii  Eagipioii 

('•hU-11  Ford 

.'(  (xvkf  Glenn 

iiiiiuptT,  Cirittui 


!»      I..-! 


MvC'liiia 

M'.Ciee 

P<'okwoo.-( 

ispurliiiii.!, 

Sieven, 

Tower 

Yolln^ 


Holh'n... 
HutKllfSUili 
Hilliiplirf. 
I.iLk.soit 

J.IV'llS 

Leahy 
Lony 

tiiitliik  H^rt   (.l;ii ,  w      M:aislic-l.:l 

"^I'l.  Hurt  Philip  A     McCiellnn 

H.urv  K..  Jr.     Httrtke  M.  Govern 

B'.rcl.  Ri.ljcri  C   Haskell  M.  I,i'    •»- 

'■>-•'  Hulnelcl  .Mciul.ii- 

'  hilw  Hnchnwar  Mus 


MiiskU- 
.Velsoii 

.Nllliu 

F.i.sfor'" 

Penrsoii 

Pell 

Pci.y 


B:iki'r 
r'liiiiioii 

Ciiri.s 

IllOU.\C 

Kenii.  (Ij 


Pi-oxmlre 

Riiudolph 

Riljicofl 

Koth 

Schweiker 

StalTord 

Sicinus 


Stevenson 
Stone 

.■-.Miuiif^tfin 
T.ilmaclf^e 
Tunney 
Welcker 

Wilham.s 
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Mac;nuson  Stott.  Hnuh 

MiitUias  Scoii. 

Metcalf  VViUuiin  I. 

MoDtovu  Taft 

M«r;;iiii  Uiurnioiiil 


So  Mr.  Btr.LM'iN's  r.uicndmrnt  was 
reie(  I'll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Prcsiilenl.  I  (all  up 
my  aiueiHim.nl  No.  102.  I  yield  to  the 
disiir.'ui.'^hed  a.ssi.stanl  majority  leader. 

DKPKR    ]■.),(     10-:.TI.NUlf:    V01TS 

^!r.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Prcsidcnl. 
I  ask  iu:a!i;moi.i-  con,- cut  liiat  on  all 
remuinmt;  rollcall  voLe.s  through  hnal 
paiss^'je  of  this  bill  tod.;y,  there  be  a  time 
limit  ol  10  mil. III.  -  (.n  cacli  rollcall 

Ihc  PliFSIDIN'O  OFFICER  'Mr 
Oaky  W.  Hai;t'  Without  objection,  it  is 
.^o  Oleic  ed 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  move  t')  ta!»Ie  the  anti- 
.•on.-ci\ation  auicndment  offered  by  flic 
Senntor  from  Wa.shint^ton 

The      PRESUMING      OFFICER.      Th.- 
amendment  has  not  brcn  reiiorted  y.t 
The  motion  i.s  not  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  .slate  the  amendnui!! 

Mr.  JACKSON  Ml  Pie-ideot.  a  i)ar- 
liamenlary  inrjUii \' 

The  PRESIDINt;  (  )  I  K  I  R  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  Sl.,tc  M 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  appropriate  or 
proper,  v.hen  making  an  inciuiiy.  that 
one  put  on  a  de.scnpti. e  title  to  an 
amendment  tlial  is  not  on  the  amend- 
ment'.' 

Ml.  FANNIN.  iMr  Pie.Mdcnt.  it  the  tale 
i«  appicipriate.  is  it   in  order? 

The  PRF.SrniNO  OFFKT  H  The 
Chiur  will  not    intcii  ret   it. 

'  nc  I  lerk  will  .state  the  amtndmen;. 

Tin  a.s.i.staiit  Icg^lalive  clerk  read  a^ 
loUoiVs: 

'Jhr  .seaulor  rnmi  ',v  i.sUliiytoii  (Mr.  J.m  k- 
-')Ni    pri'iiose.'^  nil  tiiii'-inlineat  No.   lOJ 

The  amendment  i>;  is  foUow.s: 

On  p;iLe  HIT,  liae  U  iii.sert  tiietcltri  (Ul" 
lielme  Uie  worUs  "J lie  Adi-»iiiiistrator.". 

On  pfiges  107  anrt  l')8  rpcle^iitii.itc  ,;i) 
ilirfiiiL.h  (k)"  II-  paniyraplis  "il)  tlin.ii-h 
(111.". 

On  p...;o  108.  b.lore  "Ste.  JDi    Sr\TK  Ivin- 
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inseit  l!ic  follo\MH>!  sub.-'e.  tum: 

"(bt  No  set  of  regulutioiLs  estiUili  .liiiiK 
«»ner!',v  coi'.^ervation  plans  or  prof:',rniiis  piir- 
oiiiUii  to  pftrat;riiplis  iii  thiouKh  (iii  of 
subsection  la)  of  this  seetion  shall  be.ronie 
ciieciive  until  u  has  been  traniiinittocl  to  the 
Cont;rcs.s  lor  inciivicUiul  review  and  nnhi  of 
cli^npprnval  in  ai^eord  with  the  expediteil  pr.i- 
rpdiivfs  of  seetlon  104  Hii  thiongh  ul  i  of 
lille  r  of  this  Aet :  ProvUhii.  That  lor  the 
piirpo.ses   of    this   .section    the    reference    to 

leii  calentiar  days'  In  section  103'b)i;j)  of 
tale  I  ')l  this  At;  .-^luill  mean  'ihiitj  c-.ilciulMr 
cln,\s  .  ■ 

Mr  FANNTN  Mi  Fresulent  I  mo\e  to 
table  the  anti(onser\ation  amendment 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th>-  rmes- 
tion  is  on  the  motion  to  table 

Mr  HANSEN  Yea  -  .md  nay.s. 

Mr    FANNIN    I  a>k  for  the  yeas  and 

Ml  PASTORE  Ml  Piesulent.  a  par- 
liamentary inriuii  v 


Tiie  PRFoID!.\-G  OFriCFR,  The  Sen- 
ator will  st.'te  it. 

Mr.  PASTOR t:  Is  it  prop.r  at  this 
juncture  to  have  .'  Senator  ciiiraeterize 
a  i>articular  ainenr'ni'^iit'' 

T'li  PP.ESi-DINC  OFncFR  ix.'li.ae  is 
nut  111  ord'^i . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Pavhamemai  v  imom'a 
Mr    PASTORE.  Therefore,   the  only 
thn  I:  ;li;'i  CLiu  bt  0.1'\l'c  is  to  iii.)\e  to  l.r.. 
on  tiie  table  withont  coiKmeiu    Is  tiiat 
I  (n-rect? 

ThePRFSIDlNG  OFFICER.  A  m..'i')!i 
io  table  should  be  made  in  — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ret;ul.ir  ouiei'.  Mr 
Fi  evident. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yea.> 
■.yv.t\  nay.-,  have  been  requested.  Is  there  a 
Miiticient  .-ccond'.'  Tliere  i.-.  a  .--iimi'ient 
.second. 

T!ie  yoas  and  navs  v,(>rp  o'tI,  red 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Tlic  >  lerl.- 
V  11!  call  the  roll. 

The  .se.:-ond  u.ssi.itan'  Icjj.-l'H'.c  clcii; 
called  the  roll. 

^  Mr.   K0F.E:;T   C    BYRD    I   annouMe 
'hut    the    Senator    from    Nevada     'M; 
C.v.-.NON".  the  Scnnlor  from  Hawaii  '>.': 
iN'-t  >.E',   the  Senaliir  from   Ma.s.'ja'lui- 
■etts   .Mr.  KFNVEnv.  the  Senator  from 
\Va-.hington  'Mr.  Ma.nl-.son',  the  Scin- 
'ur   from   New   Mexico    'Mr.   Montoya' 
and    the   Sena  lor  from   North   Carolin; 
'I^Ir.  Moi.TA.N  •  .'le  necessarily  absent. 

I  al.so  aniKumcc  that  the  Senator  fro;;; 
M.intiuin  'Mr.  Mftcalf  >  is  absent  be- 
cause or  deaih  in  the  fa'Uily. 

I    further   announce    that,   il    present 
and  voiinir.  the  Senator  from  Vv'ashiii';- 
ton  i?,Ir.  MauM'scni   would  vote  "nav." 
Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I   ar.r.ounce   that   the 
Senator    from    Ternie.s.see    'Mr.    BAKFi;-. 
i  !ic  Senator  fr..;n  Nebraska  '  Mr.  Ci'ktis  > ! 
ilic      Senator     from      Maryland      'Mr 
Mai:iias'.  the  SenaUn    from  Peini.svlva- 
n:a  'Mr  Hi-(.ii  Scoi  i  '.  the  SeiuUor  fictn 
Vii-Kiiiia    'Ml-.    \Vhii.«m   L.   Scotm  .    ilie 
Senator  iron.  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft  ' .  a.nd  tia 
Senator     from     South     Carolina      '!\.h 
TuiiKMDNiM    are  ncce.s.sarily  absent. 

I  Uiril.er  ai.nouiKT  that,  if  pre-eni  ami 
"•otuvi.  the  Senator  Worn  Nebra.ska  iM; 
Cruris.,  the  Scn.ator  from  Penn.syh  ania 
'Mr.  Sir>n  ..  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mi 
lM  r  I .  and  iiie  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lin.i  I  Mr.  TmcMOND'  would  \ote  "yea." 
The  rc.Miit  \<a^  annciinre.i  ■..■a-  Jtl 
nays  39.  as  loll. iv  s; 

I  Rollcall   Vote   N.I.    ni.^    Lei;  | 
YKA.-S      J'i 


H;.riu.  ; 

U.Mll 

BellliKiii 

Broc-k 

Biii-klc. 

Dole 

Doinciii.i 

I^iniuii 

Foil'.; 


CUini 

(io.il«:«i.r 

."■ravel 

Grifliii 

H;.llSt'ii 

H.'lnis 

Hr.iskn 

I  n\a!t 

LiiiiH 

NAY.- 


ivl.tliirc 

I'.ickweiul 

Pearson 

Btaffoni 

Stevens 

Tower 

Weit  kr; 

Voiae^ 


Alxinre,::  ci.,ik  rtu.i.ll.  si,« 

Allen  frimston  HuiuphroN 

"nvh  Culver  .Jack.son 

Hcnisen  f:.inloti)ii  .la\its 

Baien  Easthiiul  Joh'ision 

tSrookf  t'orcl  Leahy 

Buiiine's  Glenn  Mansfield 

Uardi.k  Hart   G:  r\  VV,      Mcrielhiii 

BvTd,  Hi. rt,  Philip  ,\      McGee 

H-.irr-,  r  ,  .1:       H.irike  McCiov.in 

Byrd.  Uobesr  (■    naskt.I  Mclmvre 

t'a-se  HatrieUl  Mondnle 

•  "hiles  Hiiihawiiv  Mo.ss 

Chiivih  lloUiie-:..;  Mii.-;kiP 
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Nelson 

Randolph 

Sievenson 

Nunii 

Ribicoff 

Stone 

Pastors 

Roth 

Symington 

Pell 

.Schweiker 

Talmadee 

Percy 

Sparkman 

Tiinnev 

Pro\mire 

Stennis 

WilliamB 
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Baker 

MuKiiiiKon 

.Scou.  H 

ii'^h 

CaniK.u 

Miithias 

Scoti, 

Curtis 

Metcall 

Willui 

niL 

hiouye 

IVIontoya 

Tail 

Keiuiecly 

Morgan 

Thiiriiiond 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
ington  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que.s- 
tion  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Jackson.  (Putting  the  ques- 
tion.* 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMtNDMENT     NO.     :i37.     AS     MODiriflD 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  be  called  up,  the  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Jack- 
son, Senator  Humphrey,  and  Senator 
Pastore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

Mr.  Glenn,  on  behalf  of  hini.:.elf.  Mr.  J.m'k- 
soN.  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Pastore.  pro- 
poses an  amendinenl  miinbered  337.  a.s 
modified. 

The  amendment.  No  337.  as  modified. 
is  as  follows ; 

On  page  97.  at  the  end  of  line  II  in  c:  t 
■•lAi". 

On  paye  97.  line  \b.  after  197.5."  in  crt  .r 
iBi  any  other  crude  oil  subject  to  the 
amendment  or  amendments  required  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
.\ct  of  1973  (87  Stat.  627  1.". 

On  page  98.  after  line  13.  in..-:en  the  foUo-.v- 
iiig  new  subsection; 

"(di  The  Emergency  Petro'.ctim  Allor..' ion 
Act  oi.  1973  (87  Stat'  627).  as  amended,  i;, 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a   new  section   8.  as  follows: 

"MAXIMl'M   PRICE  FOR  DOMESTIC  CRUDE  CHL 

"  'Sec.  8.  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  promulgate  and  implement 
an  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  regu- 
lation established  pursuant  to  seclioii  4(al 
of  this  Act  which  shall  establisii  a  price  or 
prices  lor  the  manner  of  determining  a  price 
or  prices  I  for  all  domestic  crude  oil  (includ- 
ing that  crude  oil  otherwise  subject  to  sec- 
tion 4(ei(2l  of  this  Act)  not  classified  as 
old"  oil  under  regulations  in  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975.  The  price  or  prices  established 
by  the  Pi-esident  pnrsiiant  to  this  section 
shall  be  no  greater  than  the  price  generally 
prevailing  as  of  January  31.  Itl75.  for  the 
crude  oil  subject  to  such  amendment  or 
amendments.  Such  price  or  prices  shall  be 
effective  immediately  upon  their  inclusion 
lor  the  inclusion  of  the  method  for  cleter- 
mining  such  price  or  prices)  lu  such  rc.gu- 
Uition      ' 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  amendment  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  individual  and  industrial  con- 
.siimcrs  of  energy.  This  amendment, 
wliieli  was  previously  adopted  by  the  In- 
terior Committee  as  an  amendment  to 
S.  6LM .  the  Petroleum  Price  Increase  Lim- 
itation Act.  could,  depending  on  the 
President's  actions  with  regard  to  im- 
port tariffs,  save  consumers  over  $3  bil- 
ii'n  in  annual  oil  costs. 

In  the  absence  of  my  amendment,  it 


can  be  expected  that  prices  of  presently 
uncontrolled  domestic  oil  will  rise  to  a 
level  equal  to  the  current  cartel  price 
plus  the  amount  of  any  import  tar- 
iflfs  imposed.  Producers  of  such  oil  can 
thus  be  expected  to  receive  a  substantial 
windfall  as  a  result  of  the  tariffs  as  their 
prices  rise  to  "cartel  plus  tariff"  heights. 
My  amendment  would  prevent  this  wind- 
fall by  requiring  the  President  to  set  a 
ceiling  price  for  such  domestic  oil  which 
would  be  no  greater  than  the  price  gen- 
erally prevailing  for  that  oil  as  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1975,  the  day  before  the  Presi- 
dent's first  oil  tariff  was  imposed.  In- 
creases in  that  price  level  would  then  be 
permitted  only  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  for  congressional  re^'iew  al- 
ready required  as  to  controlled  oil  bv 
S.  622. 

This  amendment  I  believe  should  ap- 
propriately be  made  a  part  of  section 
123  of  the  bill  in  that  the  purpose  of  that 
section  is  to  prevent  adverse  impacts  on 
the  consumer  resulting  from  Presiden- 
tial action  not  reviewed  by  the  Congress. 
My  amendment  is  designed  with  the 
same  purpose  in  mind. 

In  offering  this  amendment  it  is  not 
my  intent  to  endorse  the  price  that  would 
be  set  for  presently  uncontrolled  oil  as 
the  most  equitable  and  appropriate  price 
for  such  oil.  Nor  is  it  my  intent  that  this 
amendment  should  influence  in  any  way 
the  outcome  of  pending  litigation  involv- 
ing the  setting  of  price  ceilngs  on  pres- 
ently uncontrolled  oil.  I  believe  it  imi^or- 
tant  to  note  that  by  voting  for  this 
amendment  we  do  not  nece,ssarily  iiKli- 
cate  that  we  regard  the  price  required 
by  this  amendment  as  the  price  that 
would  be  required  to  comply  with  the 
temporary  court  of  appeals  decision  on 
new  oil  prices.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
modified. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  called  for.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clcik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will  sus- 
pend the  rollcall  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order.  The  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats. 
The  clerk  will  resume. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Cannon*,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr, 
INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy  1,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  i  Mr.  Macnuson  i  .  the  Sena  - 
tor  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya  », 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  Morgan)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr.  Metcalfi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 


T  f.n'iher  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  ?v1agnusoni  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tiie 
Senator  from  Tennes.'^ee  '  Mr.  Baker  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Cuftis'. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Ma- 
thias'.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Htjch  Scott  ' .  the  Senator  from  Vn-- 
ginia  'Mr.  William  L.  Scott  . .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Taft  > .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thur- 
mond >  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiiiDier  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'Mr.  CURTIS',  the  Senator  from  Olho 
'  Mr.  Taft  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond,  would  each 
\o!e  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
\oting.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  Hugh  Scott i   would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  :a. 
na.vs  31.  as  follows: 


1 

.Rollcall   Vote  -No. 
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YEAS  --54 

Aboa."-.  :•; 

Hart,  Gary  W 

Nunn 

Allen 

Hart,  Philip  .A 

.    Pastore 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pell 

Biden 

Haskell 

Pro.Mnire 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

HoUmgs 

Ribicotl 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Schweiker 

Bvrd. 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

H.ni  \  F 

,  .Jr.     Jackson 

Stafford 

Byrd.  Rol, 

.11  <"   Javiis 

Stenni~ 

Case 

Leahy 

Sieyeiib.-.n 

Chiles 

Manslield 

Sione 

Church 

McClellan 

Symlnyt.-.n 

riark 

McGovern 

T  alinad-:e 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

r-.inney 

Culver 

Mondale 

Weirker 

Eauk-tor. 

Moss 

\\  illunns 

Forci 

Muskie 

Gieiui 

Nelson 

NAYS—  i\ 

Ba;  I'elt 

Garn 

McCiuri- 

Beall 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Beiusen 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Brock 

Hansen 

Percy 

B.ickley 

Hatfield 

Pith 

Dole 

Helms 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Hruska 

Tower 

Eastland 

.Johnston 

Young 

Faiirmi 

Laxalt 

Fong 

Lung 

NOT   VOTLNC;- 

-14 

Baker 

Magnuson 

Scott.  H'lgh 

Cannon 

Mathias 

S..ott 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

William  : 

Inoiiye 

Monto.Mi 

Taft 

Kennedy 

Morgan 

1  hunni.iui 

So  Mr.  Glenn's  amendment  No,  ?S7. 
a.s  m.idihed.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  an  amendment  at 
the  desk  which  I  call  up  and  ask  it  be 
.■stated  carefully. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

Tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  .Mr 
Hums)  proposes  an  amendment  on  behalf 
(if  Imnself  and  the  Senator  from  DeUuiaie 
I  Mr    Rum  ) .  as  follows: 

At  the  .ippropriate  place,  insert  t!'e  foll.iw- 
mg  new   section: 

Sii-,  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
\iM..ii-  (if  law.  m  order  that  students  nu<y 
walk  to  the  school  nearest  their  residence, 
or  be  transported  through  public  means  ol 
comev.iiice  to  such  school,  no  state,  or  local 
.'ceti.-v    i.if    any    state,    shall    u.-e    .  r    cntracl 
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for  tfe  use  of  any  gasoU".e  nr  diesel  fi'cl  lor 
the  transportation  of  any  public  school 
student  to  or  from  any  school  If  si-.ch  irair- 
portation  is  for  llie  purpose  of  impleineiitlng 
cr  continuing  ajiy  plan  or  program  required, 
o."  ordered,  by  any  Court  of  the  United  States, 
cr  by  any  Depiirtir.cnt  or  agei:cy  oi  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Uiiited  State->. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Presideiit.  thio 
nmenclmcnt  i.s  .'  miplc  and  direct.  It  states 
that  as  part  of  tliis  Nations  efforts  to 
coiiierve  much  needed  energy  resource-:, 
the  Consress  is  i  uttmg  an  end  to  the 
forced  busing  of  schoolihildren.  A.s  I 
have  btated  in  this  Ciianibc-r  many  tinier^, 
this  iiniurtifiab'.e  v.ar.tf?  of  ga;.oline 
should  be  ended.  Prior  to  the  general 
realization  of  our  .serious  c-nersy  prub- 
Icm.H.  the  human  lirirdship.s  caused  by 
forced  busing  were  unconscionable.  Of 
cour.'j?.  this  i.bu.'=.ive  treatment  of  our 
ychoulchiklren  continues  as  they  are 
forced  daily  to  ride  great  distances  pa.st 
tlifir  rcighborhocd  schools  to  Kome  re- 
nole  irj-titution.  spcndinn  their  youUi- 
ful  li'.e-i;  viewing  tlic  world  far  long  houi-s 
thvDugh  the  wiiulov.  =;  of  a  ."^chool  bus. 

But,  that  is  not  the  business  at  hand. 
Toda.v,  \\e  ore  talking  about  c:iergv  con- 
servation. Thi^  ar.iendmcnt  provides  a 
.limple  way  to  .cn-^crvc  millions  of  gal- 
lons 01  fc'a.oline  yerrly  without  any  .•sacri- 
fice nr  difficulty  to  anyone.  IIow  ran  pub- 
lic OiTicials  .';f!riou4y  t.ilk  about  additional 
taxr.s  on  gasoline  or  petroleum  generally 
knowing  Ih?  fcononiic  hrdbhips  ihit 
these  tr..\e.?  wii!  create,  and  stand  by  idly 
while  tile  wa.steful  effects  of  forced  bu.-- 
iuK  continue.  If  the  Sen.sie  ni  the  United 
Sl;\lps  really  wrnl.i  to  practice  what  it  is 
prcachin^;  about  cncf;,'y  con.servation.  it 
can  enact  thi^  amendment  and  thereby 
cliiiiin  lie  thus  moi-t  outra.'icous  misuse  of 
gasjiine. 

Mr.  President,  .some  time  ago,  in  order 
to  examine  more  fully  the  ma<;nitudc  of 
the  ener'^T.'  w,istc  involved  in  forced  bu."^- 
ing,  I  .';pot-checkcd  four  school  di^^tricts 
in  my  State.  I  obtained  the  exact  statis- 
tics of  ga.soline  CDn.5umpti(jn  by  public 
.'^choi'Ibu.^es  in  ihcc  four  distil,  t.s  for  the 
12-month  jjcriod  before  com.pulsory 
-school  busing  was  ordered.  Then  I  com- 
pared tliat  total  with  the  gasoline  con- 
sumption by  pubUo  .schoolbuses — in  tliese 
very  same  lour  di-trict..— for  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  nJditioual  thousands  of 
children  were  being  hauled  ajJCiin^t  ti»eir 
v.  ill  ;;cro.s.s  cities  and  counties. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasise: 
The  .staiHics  I  am  about  to  relate  cover 
only  four  of  the  .school  districts  in  my 
State.  Vhcre  ure  151  school  admini^itra- 
tive  units  in  North  Carolina. 

Prior  to  the  imposition  of  forced  bas- 
ing, the  schoclbuses  of  these  four  dis- 
tricts con.sumcd  013.463  g.illons  of  gaso- 
line. 

The  year  after  forced  basing  was  im- 
posed. Mr  President,  tlic  cnn.sumption  of 
gasoline  by  the  public  schoolbu.ses  in 
these  foiu-  districts  had  incrc?fOd  by  218 
i^ercent. 

Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  Fivsidenl:  The  in- 
crease was  218  percent — for  a  nonessen- 
tial, undesirable  and  often  destructive 
cxerti.se  in  futility  by  Federal  bureau- 
crats, or  Petioral  judges,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  tlie  two. 
Th?  218-pcrcent  increase,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, represents  a  virtual  waste  of  1.113- 
903  gallons  In  1  year— and  in  ju.st  four 
school  districts  of  my  State.  Projected 
estimates  for  my  entire  State,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, set  the  total  of  this  nonessential 
use  of  gasoline  for  that  year  as  hi^'h  as 
30  million  gallons. 

Senators  can  project  thi.s  waste  on  a 
national  basis  to  suit  them.=;elves.  Any 
rrojeciion  is  bound  to  disclo.':e  an  appall- 
ing waste  of  gasoline. 

If  the  Senate  ii  really  :crious  about 
cnerpy  conservation,  the  simple  arith- 
metic of  my  amendment,  demonstrates 
tlir.t  my  pruiios:!  is  sound,  that  it  can 
l.a^o  nlmrst  immediate  aji^li/'ation,  and 
that  there  will  be  wholeson-.e  b--^ncrit;.  to 
thr  children  of  thu  cou'itry. 

I  tindoiitand  that  Eem-c^cntative 
:l»;:jor!e  Holt  of  Unr-.lar.d  rnd  Reo- 
rcscnt.ilive  W.  Hin.vin  Moor.E  of  Louij.L- 
am  and  others  in  the  Hon  e  of  Rcprc- 
tQntiitives  are  carefully  examining  this, 
or  a  -similar  proisos  1.  No  doubt  the  M;  in- 
bcr.'  of  the  Hou-~e  of  Representatives  will 
also  have  an  npijort'.initv  to  consider  the 
subject  of  enr^rsy  conservation.  In  my 
vic'v.  it  would  be  very  appropriate  for 
th-'  Senate  to  send  the  House  a  hill  con- 
taining this  amendment — t  sure,  efll- 
cicnt,  and  effective  way  to  conserve 
ea'olisze. 
>Tr.  Prr>sident.  I  urge  its  adoption, 
yir.  BPOOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rai^o  a 
.'■oint  of  order. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S.n- 
ai'tr  fintn  M;^s<;r\rhiisf  tt.s. 

r^r.  BROOKK  I  raise  a  joint  of  order 
on  ll;e  urcunds  ihrt  this  :.mei'cimrnt  is 
not  reimnp.e. 

Th!>  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  In  hold- 
in:?  that  this  am-ndmcnt  U  Fermimp. 
V^o  Chvir  cite-,  faction  HO'J  of  the  bill, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  203.  Fldhbai.  Iniiiativks  in  EMr.cy 
CoNsERVA-.iti.v. — The  Adnunistrator  of  the 
Federal  Kneryy  Admini.'^t ration,  In  coopera- 
tion, with  the  Secrataries  of  t!ie  Departments 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Com- 
merce. Interior,  Tran.sportation.  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  licasury.  and  the  head.-- 
of  of  her  apprcpriate  Fcflerai  ayeucics  .shall, 
within  three  months  of  the  c-lTcctjve  date 
of  thl-5  Act.  promulijale  retMiIatlons  which 
-specify  standards  for  enerr;y  cfru'loiicy  and 
conser-.-atlon  and  establUh— ' 

ihi  siatidards  for  rea-onable  controls  nnd 
rr>iririions  on  discretionary  tnin.>portation 
acUviiic'5  noon  which  the  ba-,ic  economic 
vltahty  of  the  rountry  does  not  depetid. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pre  ident,  I  mo\o 
that  ihi?  amendment  be  tabled. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
novs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufli'  lent  second 

There  n  a  sufTicienl  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a'^recin'?  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Ma.^sachusrtt:-.  The 
yeas  and  na:-s  have  been  oidored  and  the 
clerk  V.  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a-^sistant  l:-iislalive  clerk 
IJiocccded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  v  e 
have  order?  May  we  ha\e  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  su.spenil  until  the  Senators  take  their 
seals. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  getting  late,  I  would  suggest  that 
t'v'  .Senators  take  tiicii-  seats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cler'; 
V  ill  co:Ui;i;:e. 

Tiie  second  assi/jtant  lesii;Iative  cler.k 
ca'l-H  the  roll. 

M;-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  niincunfe 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Ca\- 
NO.%'.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
iNouYEi.  the  Senator  from  Massadni- 
r^^lts  (Mr.  Kr.rxEDY'.  the  Senator  from 
Wa'^hingtcn  (Mr.  Mag:;i-son(.  the  Ser.?- 
to;-  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya'. 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolin.i 
(Mr.  MonoANi  .-,re  ncccss.irily  absent. 

I  also  annrur.co  that  the  Senator  from 
rTjiit:ina  »AIr.  Metcalfi  is  absent  bc- 
tnu:c  of  d:alh  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  thr.t.  if  pre^er.t 
end  votin'^:,  the  Senator  from  Washitv- 
lon  'Mr.  M'GNi'soN'  would  vote  •'yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  B.KEn" 
the  S-^nalor  from  Nebraska  <  Mr.  Curtis  > ! 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  M\- 
TijT.'ci.  the  Senator  from  Pcnnrylv.'.nia 
<Mr.  KucH  ScoiT*.  the  Senator  from 
Vir:,inia  'Mr.  Scciii.  the  Senatcr  from 
OhiO  ' Mr.  Taft > ,  and  tlie  Senator  iiom 
South  Carolina  iMr.  Tiiur..Mo:;D  >  are 
uoc'e.ssarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  tlint.  if  presert  and 
Voting,  the  Senator  fi-om  Ncbra.ska  iM/. 
Cvv.":Ti\  vi.uld  vote  'nay." 

I  further  f.nnoiincc  that,  if  present  and 
vntmn:,  the  Senator  from  Pc:-;i.',vhania 
•Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  vote  "yea." 

O-i  this  vole,  tho  Sjnr.tor  fioai  Ohio 
•Mr.  Taft>  is  paired  with  tiie  Senator 
frcm  South  Carolina   (Mr.  Thurmoxd'. 

If  present  and  votin:T.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
oenalor  frotn  Soutii  Carolina  would  vate 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— veas  52 
na  "5  33.  as  follows: 


!  Rol 

call  Vote  No. 
YEAS— 52 

137  Lcr;.] 

AfcOlTWii 

Hart.  Garv  \V. 

Mii.';>-.:e 

E.i.vh 

H.irt,  PhUip  A 

Nelson 

Beau 

Hask-eU 

Packwood 

Be.inion 

imineld 

Pas  I  ore 

Ben  wen 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Eidcu 

HolUngs  " 

Ten 

Brooke 

Kiuldieslon 

Percy 

BiMiipers 

Htnnphrey 

Randolph 

Enrdick 

.Tackson 

P.ibicotf 

Caie 

Javlts 

.Schwfiker 

chiii-h 

Johnston 

S.  3  fiord 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

CrUl!i.tOU 

M.-iasfield 

Svniingion 

Culver 

MoGee 

Tininey 

E.iRlelon 

McGoveru 

We.-Uer 

Ford 

-M'lntyre 

Williams 

Olern 

Mondale 

Gravel 

Moss 

NAYS -31 

.Mien 

I-ons 

Nun  a 

K.irilett 

Ciarn 

ProMiure 

Brock 

Go:dttatc- 

Roth 

Burlclev 

OrUSn 

Sparkm.'>n 

B-.rcl, 

Hansen 

Sti-iiius 

H.irr,  F,  Jr. 

Harike 

Stevens 

Eyrd.  Robert  C 

.  He:ni3 

Stone 

Chiles 

Hriiska 

Taimadge 

Dole 

Inxalt 

Tower 

Domciiii'l 

Lour 

Voung 

Eat- 1  loud 

McCie!lau 

!  .uuKn 

McChire 

<;OT  VOTING - 

-U 

Bala- 

M.n;;nuson 

Scott,  Hush 

Cannon 

Mathias 

Scott, 

Curtis 

Me  tea  If 

William  L 

Inouve 

Montoya 

Taft 

Kennedy- 

Mciivaa 

Thurmond 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
a  year  ago  former  President  Nixon 
vetoed  legislation  that  included  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the 
bill  now  before  us.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  that  veto  to  emphasize  that 
the  issues  now  facing  us  are  not  new,  and 
to  stress  the  need  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. 

For  as  belated  as  this  legislation  is,  it 
is  still  quite  important  to  establish  the 
statutory  base  for  an  adequate  response 
to  an  energy  emergency,  such  as  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  take  all  responsible 
measures  that  will  close  the  gap  between 
the  supply  and  demand  for  energy  in  the 
United  States.  The  bill  before  us  does 
this  by  giving  the  President  authority 
to  take  steps  to  increase  energy  produc- 
tion, on  one  hand,  and  by  curbing  energy 
waste,  on  the  other  hand. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  major  energy  crisis  did  not 
erupt  during  the  past  year.  For  the  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  we  have  been  unprepared 
for  such  a  crisis;  our  Government  has 
lacked  the  necessary  authority  to  re- 
spond to  an  energy  emergency  in  a  fash- 
ion that  would  guarantee  a  minimizing 
of  hardship  and  an  adequate  distribution 
of  available  supplies  in  the  face  of  such 
an  emergency. 

It  is  because  of  my  long-standing  belief 
that  we  must  have  available  tough, 
standby  authority  for  the  President  to 
use  in  the  event  of  an  energy  emergency 
that  I  cosponsored  the  bill  vetoed  by 
President  Nixon  more  than  a  year  ago 
and  am  cosponsoring  the  bill  now^  before 
us.  President  Ford  has  recognized  the 
need  for  legislation  along  these  lines, 
although  I  cannot  help  but  note  the 
irony  in  the  fact  that  the  President's 
proposal  sought  broad  standby  authority 
without  providing  for  a  partnership  with 
the  Congress— something  that  is  fortu- 
nately rectified  in  S.  622. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  review  briefly 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
shall  do  so  in  a  moment.  However,  it 
seems  appropriate  first  to  take  a  broader 
look  at  where  we  are  in  the  evolution 
of  a  national  energy  policy. 

Many  believe  that  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  goes  back  only  18 
months,  to  the  imposition  of  the  oil 
embargo  by  a  number  of  Arab  States  in 
October  of  1973.  This  is  totally  wrong. 
Indeed  this  kind  of  shortsighted  ap- 
proach is  symptomatic  of  the  very  in- 
nocence— or  ignorance— that  has  per- 
mitted our  energy  situation  to  so  de- 
teriorate. 

The  fact  is  that  for  years  our  Govern- 
ment encouraged  the  rapid  use  of  domes- 
tic energy  reserves  through  a  policy  of 
oil  import  quotas  designed  to  exclude 
lower-priced  foreign  oil  from  U.  S.  mar- 
kets. If  this  policy  ever  made  sense  it  had 
long  since  outlived  its  purpose  by  the 
early  1970's  when  domestic  production 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  began  a  decline 
that  has  continued  to  this  very  day. 

Years  ago  many  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress sought  an  end  to  oil  import  quotas, 
to  prevent  the  unnecessary  depletion  of 
our  own  energy  reserves  and  to  provide 


consumers  with  the  economic  benefits  of 
what  was  then  less  expensive  foreign  oil. 
As  far  back  as  1970  a  number  of  us  in 
the  Senate,  with  the  able  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  national  commission  on 
fuels  and  energy  policy.  The  administra- 
tion opposed  that  idea,  even  though  it 
was  apparent  even  then  that  we  were 
embarked  on  a  dangerous  course  of  ex- 
hausting finite  energy  resources. 

In  the  absence  of  administration  in- 
terest in  this  emerging  national  problem 
the  Senate  created  its  own  energy  and 
fuels  policy  study  group  in  1971.  The  work 
of  that  study  led  to  the  introduction, 
more  than  2  years  ago,  of  the  first  major 
energy  research  and  development  legis- 
lation, which  I  cosponsored  and  which 
the  administration  again  sought  to  dis- 
miss as  imnecessary. 

In  time  the  wisdom  of  that  congres- 
sional initiative  was  recognized  and  that 
bill,  S.  1283  in  the  93d  Congress,  even- 
tually became  the  keystone  of  our  na- 
tional energy  research  and  development 
program. 

I  have  reviewed  this  brief  history,  Mr, 
President,  not  merely  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  repeatedly 
shown  the  required  leadership  and  fore- 
sight in  dealing  with  energy  policy,  but, 
more  importantly,  to  establish  a  frame- 
work for  a  consideration  of  where  we  are 
today  in  the  development  of  a  national 
energy  policy. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  we  still  do  not 
have  on  the  statute  books  the  authorizing 
legislation  which  would  be  needed  for  a 
coordinated  national  response  to  an  en- 
ergy emergency.  The  legislation  now  be- 
fore us  offers  a  solution  to  that  problem, 
and  it  should  be  promptly  enacted.  In 
addition,  this  bill  provides  the  required 
authority  for  the  imposition  of  manda- 
tory conservation  programs,  should  they 
be  necessary,  as  well  as  for  voluntary 
conservation  programs  that  can  be  im- 
plemented quickly  without  any  adverse 
economic  impact. 

This  latter  part  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion is  important,  because  it  holds  the 
promise  of  reducing  energy  demand  by 
several  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  oil 
a  day  within  a  year.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  this  legislation  can  move  us 
well  in  the  direction  of  the  President's 
avowed  goal  of  reducing  energy  demand 
by  a  million  barrels  a  day — and  it  can  do 
so  without  an  onerous  tax  package  such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  President. 

Mention  of  the  President's  complex 
and  costly  energy  tax  package  serves  to 
remind  us  that  we  still  have  not  resolved 
the  problems  posed  by  the  President's 
plan  of  import  duties  and  excise  taxes 
on  crude  oil,  as  well  as  his  desire  to  de- 
control all  domestic  oil  prices. 

I  opposed  that  program  when  it  was 
first  put  forward  by  the  President,  be- 
cause it  was  both  inflationary— threat- 
ening an  additional  increase  of  between 
2  and  4  percent  in  the  inflation  rate— 
and  recessionaiy— by  robbing  consumers 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  purchasing 
power. 

In  this  regard,  the  Congress  did  pass 
legislation  to  prevent  the  President  from 


going  beyond  the  $1  a  barrel  import  duty 
he  imposed  in  February.  But  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  that  bill,  agreeing  at  the 
same  time  to  delay  further  imposition 
of  the  import  duties  pending  efforts  to 
develop  a  broad  compromise  energy  plan 
with  the  Congress.  While  I  hope  a  com- 
promise can  be  effected,  I  remain 
strongly  opposed  to  a  key  provision  of 
the  President's  plan — the  proposed  de- 
control of  domestic  oil  prices.  Such 
decontrol  would  cost  the  consumers  and 
businessmen  of  this  country  more  than 
$10  billion  a  year — more  if  the  com- 
pounded effect  of  the  import  duties  and 
excise  taxes  are  considered — at  a  time 
when  the  cost  of  energy  is  already  too 
high. 

There  are  actually  reliable  estimates. 
Mr.  President,  that  adoption  of  the  Presi- 
dent's oil  pricing  policies  would  increase 
the  total  industry  and  consumer  bUl  for 
refined  petroleum  products  by  more  than 
$50  billion  a  year  when  all  direct  and 
indirect  costs  are  computed. 

That  decontroUing  oil  prices  might 
somehow  increase  supply  is  an  argument 
that  should  have  been  put  to  rest  by 
the  admission  last  week  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  that,  despite  the 
tripling  of  oil  prices  in  the  last  2  years, 
domestic  oil  reserves  actually  declined 
last  year.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  to 
decontrol  the  60  percent  of  domestic  oil 
production  now  under  price  control 
would  be  to  provide  the  major  oil  com- 
panies with  a  windfall  of  unprecedented 
proportions,  and  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumers  and  businessmen  of 
this  country. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  bill  before  us  would  limit  the 
President's  authority  to  decontrol  oil 
prices.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  this  bill,  for  the 
development  of  a  sound  national  energy 
policy  requires  that  we  forestall  costly 
price  increases  that  transfer  billions  from 
the  pockets  of  average  Americans  to  the 
corporate  coffers  of  giant,  multinational 
oil  companies. 

While  responsible  national  energy 
policy  requires  that  we  reject  proposals  to 
increase  the  price  of  domestic  oil,  we  are 
not  able  to  act  with  the  same  strength 
in  considering  the  price  of  foreign  oil. 
Some  months  ago  the  common  wisdom 
in  Washington  was  that  immediate  ac- 
tion was  required  to  stem  the  flow  of 
dollars  to  the  oil  exporting  countries. 
While  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  mini- 
mize our  oil  purchases  abroad,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  to  constrict  our  oil 
purchases  abroad  too  greatly  would  be 
to  aggravate  the  serious  recession  now 
confix)nting  us. 

What  is  required  in  approaching  tlie 
problem  created  by  the  fact  that  we 
import  close  to  40  percent  of  the  oil  used 
in  this  country  is  a  blend  of  reason  and 
logic,  not  the  hysteria  and  panic  tliat 
some  have  demonstrated.  We  must  re- 
duce our  reliance  on  imported  energy, 
and  actually  seek  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  imported  energy  in  coming  years.  We 
must  do  so  to  stem  the  outflow  of  dollars 
and  we  must  do  so  to  reduce  and  to 
eliminate  eventually  the  potential  use  of 
the  oil  weapon  through  another  oil  em- 
bargo or  similar  step. 
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But  the  way  to  reduce  our  reliar.ce  on 
imported  oil  is  not  to  simply  add  a  heavy 
tax  to  that  costly  oil.  for  in  the  sliort  tenn 
we  will  need  that  oil  and  to  make  it 
m'lrc  costly  merely  worsens  the  situation 
hPfc  at  hon;e.  Nor  does  it  make  sense  to 
clamp  on  unduly  restrictive  import 
tjuotas.  lest  we  find  ourselves  without 
enough  enerrrv  to  fuel  our  needed  eco- 
nomic recove;y. 

Ratlior  we  mu  l  take  a  logical  t'.'.o- 
stei)  approach  of  ending  energy  waste 
so  we  import  only  what  v.e  need  and 
of  developint;  domestic  crierpy  reserves 
so  we  can  meet  a  his^'hcr  percentafre  of 
our  energv  reriuirem.ei;ts  here  at  hume. 
As  we  look  to  reducing  energy  demand. 
Mr.  President  it  is  essential  that  we  dis- 
tinguish between  those  areas  in  which 
we  can  reduce  demand  by  eliminating 
waste  and  thoe  areas  where  unjustified 
reductions  in  dmiand  would  have  dele- 
terious economic  consequences.  For  ex- 
ample, by  revi.-in^  current  Sfate  regula- 
tions that  often  provide  rirscounts  for 
lame  energy  u;ers.  we  could  reverse  that 
pattern  and  create  a  solid  economic  in- 
centive for  industry  to  iirai  tice  cor.struc- 
tive  energy  conservation.  A  number  of 
companies  have  found  it  pos-ible  to  cut 
enerrry  consimiption  by  uji  to  15  percent, 
and  higher  in  iome  ca.^es.  without  any 
loss  in  prodativity.  Fiiininating  waste 
in  this  fashion  reducrs  overall  energy 
use  and  eases  our  reliance  on  imported 
energy.  And  it  does  so  ".ithout  haVming 
the  economy. 

Similarly,  improved  automobile  ef- 
ficiency—bearing in  mind  that  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  oil  used  in  this 
country  is  used  i'l  autos — can  reduce  en- 
ergy con.  umntion  hi  a  constructive 
fashion.  In  1973.  I  offtied  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  regret  to  say  was  defeated, 
that  uould  hr.ve  mandated  significant 
iinijrovcmcnts  in  aut  >mobils  cificiency 
over  the  next  dorado  b>  utili/iir^  existing 
technology.  We  can  improve  auto  mile- 
age by  up  to  50  percent  with  that  tech- 
nolosy  and  breakthroughs  in  ongoing  re- 
search could  open  tlic  door  to  even  more 
fuel  savings. 

While  that  amendment  was  defeated 
in  1973.  there  has  developed  since  that 
time  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  ac- 
tion in  this  regard.  I  shall  supj^ort  ef- 
forts to  mandate  improved  auto  efficiency 
and  note  with  gratification  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  is  moving  in  this 
area  at  the  i)rescnt  time. 

However.  I  must  also  note  Uiat  the 
Prer,idenfs  mproach  to  this  problem 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  He  has 
proposed  a  major  relaxation  in  auto 
emission  standards  in  exchange  for  a 
promise,  only  a  promise  Mr.  President, 
that  the  mnjor  auto  manufacturers  wiU 
try.  only  try  Mr.  President,  to  improve 
auto  efficiencv  by  an  average  of  40  jjer- 
cent  by  1980.  This  strikes  me  as  a  rather 
causal  aiid  unnecessary  v.  ay  to  approach 
a  major  problem. 

We  must  mandate  impro\ed  automo- 
bile efliclenry.  in  the  short  term  under 
the  limits  of  existing  technology,  and  in 


can  be  discussed,  and  if  the  need  is 
proven  appropriate  action  taken.  But  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  tliat  we 
need  relax  air  quality  standards  to 
achieve  our  efficiency  goal,  that  would  be 
a  premature  step.  It  is  especially  dis- 
heartening that  tlie  President  would  seek 
a  significant  reluxalion  in  emission 
standards  in  the  absence  oi  anything 
by  a  vague,  uneiitorccable  promise  from 
the  auto  manufacturers. 

Quite  simply.  Mr.  Pre-ident,  ftdhermg 
t)  (he  administration's  approach  could 
leave  us  in  1980  with  the  same  unsatis- 
factory inefficient  autos  we  have  today 
and  unacceptably  lenient  auto  emission 
stanrlards.  The  administration  plan 
holds  open  the  pcs.sibilhy  of  the  worst  of 
both  worlds. 

Instead  of  this  surrender  to  the  pres- 
sures i,encrated  by  the  auto  companies. 
\v:?  must  guarr-.ntee  achievement  of  one 
obii  rtivo  by  mnndating  a  40-  to  50-per- 
c?iit  increase  in  average  auto  etriciency 
by  1080,  V/c  must  also  hesitate  and  ex- 
i'mi'-c  carciullv  the  relationship  betv.een 
that  Rc.il  rnd  auto  emissions  before  we 
snncti.^n  a  wholesale  retreat  from  the  air 
l'r>nution  Pi  ogress  of  the  last  decade. 
And.  under  no  circumstances,  can  we 
ayrce  to  auto  emission  st^intiarris  that 
v.ould  thr'."ate:i  the  public  health  tMv.X 
welt-hc-ing. 

As  1  said  earlier.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
seek  to  reduce  unnecessary  energy  con- 
sumption m  industry,  in  our  autos  and  in 
many  other  areas  where  energy  waste 
abounds,  wc  must  also  seek  to  increase 
domestic  enercy  production. 

Within  the  contiguous  43  States  there 
are  real  limits  on  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  increa.se  oil  and  gas  production  at 
thi-  lime.  There  is  room  for  iucrtased 
coal  production,  and  that  siinuld  be  en- 
couraged. To  do  this  proi)erly.  however, 
req'iires  that  we  provide  the  coal  indus- 
try with  th"  hardware  needed  to  meet  its 
f,oal,  with  thD  transportation  s.vstem  to 
move  that  coal  to  where  it  can  be  used, 
and  to  enact  the  surface  mining  bill  now 
in  conference  so  the  surface  mining  of 
c^al  CM\  proceed  v.  ilh  a  knowledge  of 
what  manner  of  environmental  safe- 
guards will  be  required 

Obviously.  Mr.  President.  I  am.  in  this 
context,  confining  my  comments  on  in- 
creased production  to  relatively  short- 
t.7rm  options.  Beyond  the  short  term  I 
am  very  much  committed  to  extensive 
coal  liquifactioi;  and  gasifici-.lion  pro- 
grams, and  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  impetus  for  commercial  develop- 
ment of  those  technologies  rests  with  the 
energy  R.  &  D.  bill  that  originated  here 
in  the  Senate  and  which  is  now  law. 

While  short-term  increases  in  energy . 
PioJuction  within  the  conlit:uous  48 
States  may  be  limited  to  coal,  there  are 
much  brighter  prospects  for  increased 
production  before  too  long  of  offshore 
oil  and  gas.  as  well  as  the  oil  and  gas  in 
Alaska. 

Drilling  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Slielf— OCS— has  engendered  much  con- 
cern in  coastal  States  tliat  fear  a  repeti- 


the  long  term  with  new  technology  for     tion  of  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill  with 
even  greater  breakthroughs.  Whether  or     resulting  seriou^  dama.^^e  to  local  beaches 


not  some  relaxation  of  auto  emission 
standards  .should  accompany  such  man- 
dated increases  in  average  auto  mileage 


and  coastlines.  Clearly,  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
reduce    the   po=i,ibility   of  any   damage 


from  OCS  oil  drilling.  But.  as  we  commit 
ourselves    to    maximum   safeguards,   we 
must  move  that  drilling  forward  to  biin<.; 
onstream  the  abundant  reserves  off  our 
coast.  Hopefully,  the  success  of  dnilinu  in 
the  Gulf  ol  Mexico  can  be  rei^eated  m 
otlur  coa.-.tal  areas.  And.  Mr.  President. 
I  war.t  to  empha=^i^e  the  need  to  make 
cei  tuni  tliat  as  we  seek  to  make  maximuia 
use  of  our  ofTsiiore  energy  resouiccs  tliat 
we  must  also  take  every  jjcssible  pre- 
Ci'Ut'on  to  avoid  environmental  dpmai^f 
As  regards  Alaska,  with  tiie  decision 
on  ttie  initial  oil  line  well  bliind  us.  we 
must  now  consider  propo:;al.  for  tiie  de- 
livery of  natural  gas  from  Al   ~ka'.>  Norih 
Slope   to   the  contiguous   48   States,   as 
well  as  the  best  wav  to  deliver  the  oil 
reserves  in  Nn\a!  Petroleum  Reserve  Mo, 
4  southward.  In  this  rei-tard.  I  have  sub- 
mitted with  the  able  a.ssistant  iiiinorilv 
leader.  Mr.  Griffik,  a  resolution  ^S.  Con. 
Res.  251  designed  to  secure  from  the  ad- 
ministration information  on  these  proj- 
ects. Because  of  tlie  importance  oi'  thi> 
issue    I  request    unanimous   consent   tj 
UT-hide  in  the  RtcoRo  at  the  conclusion 
of    mv    remarks    an    e.xcerpt.    fiom    the 
Record  of  March   13,  at  which  time  I 
submitted    the    aforementioned    resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
'Sec  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  should  be 
obvious  from  the  many,  major  imre- 
Eolvcd  issues  I  have  dealt  vith  in  this 
brief  statement  that  v.e  have  not  imple- 
mcnttd,  nor  even  fully  dcveloiierl.  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  to  cope  with  currc'nt 
proLlem.s.  The  debate  on  tliat  policy  will 
continue  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead.  It 
is  important  that  we  move  expcditiou.sly 
toward  a  resolution  of  these  issues,  just 
as  It  is  important  tliat  we  fully  consider 
all  the  options  before  finally  deciding  on 
the  correct  course  of  action. 

We  have  some  way  to  go  to  refine  our 
.■^hort-term  policy,  with  consideration 
not  only  of  tlie  i.-^sues  I  have  raised  but 
other  questions  such  as  floor  prices  for 
domestic  and  or  foreign  fuels,  economic 
incentives  for  encrt;v  conservaticn  such 
as  tax  credits  for  home  insulation,  as 
just  two  examples.  But  we  may  actually 
be  in  better  shape  as  regards  our  long- 
term  objectives.  This  is  because  we  have 
laum-hcd  the  kind  of  exten.'ive-cnergy 
R.  &  D.  program  that  uiU  enable  us  to 
iirovide  a  steadily  increasing  percentage 
of  our  own  ener.gy  reeds  in  the  jears 
ahead,  with  the  real  possibility  of  evcnt- 
uplly  achieving  e:.?r:'y  sclf--u;rici'.r.cy. 

As  I  said  Mr.  President.  I  luuc  fully 
supported  the  nuthori-^ing  legislation  and 
nccssary  aiiprojaialions  for  tliis  ener- 
gy R.  &;  D.  I  v.ould  liavc  prefererd  an  ear- 
lier start  on  this  important  program,  but 
rather  than  simply  rue  the  dck'y  v.?  must 
press  forward  with  a  maximum  effort  in 
a  variety  of  areas;  coil  gasification  and 
liquefaction,  which  I  mentioned:  oil 
."^hale:  solar  encrgv:  and  geothermal 
power,  to  name  ju;.t  a  few.  In  addition 
we  mu.-,t  continue  our  research  on  nu- 
clear energy,  bearing  in  mind  that  to 
tb.is  date  nuclear  energy  has  failed  to 
achieve  its  promi.sed  role  in  our  national 
energy  mix.  Let  us  be  wary  of  placing 
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too  much  emphasis  on  nuclear  energy  at 
the  expense  of  other  research  programs 
v.hich  might  provide  more  fruitful  re- 
sults sooner;  but  let  us  not  abandon  nu- 
clear research,  because  of  the  great  po- 
ijntial  it  holds  for  the  future. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  most  neglected 
areas  of  energy  R.  &  D.  deserves  special 
emphasis.  I  refer  to  research  on  energj' 
coiiSt  rvation.  Reducing  demand  by 
.'.vO.OOO  barrel,  of  oil  a  day  has  the  same 
effect  of  reducing  imports  and  closing 
the  gap  between  domestic  supply  and  de- 
mand as  increasing  production  by  an 
equivalent  amount.  I  discussed  earlier 
tins  genera!  question  of  energy  conser- 
vation. However,  in  the  context  of  energy 
R.  &  D.,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  compel- 
i;ng  need  to  undertake  significant  re- 
search on  how  energy  demand  can  be 
C'Tbed — in  all  its  uses— in  an  econom- 
ically sound  fashion.  The  potential  Is 
great;  tiie  notion  that  as  much  as  40  per- 
cent of  the  energy  con.sumed  in  this 
country  is  wasted  suggests  the  potential 
here.  Indeed,  if  that  figure  is  correct  it 
means  that  all  our  imported  energy  is 
going  to  fuel  the  v.aote  in  this  country 
and  that  even  now  we  are  ia  equilibrium 
between  domestic  supply  and  truly  essen- 
tial demand. 

Mr.  President,  the  development  and 
implementation  of  national  energy  pol- 
ity v.ould  not  be  complete  without  due 
attention  to  the  international  situation. 
I  support  those  necessary  efforts,  the  au- 
thority for  which  is  contained  in  the 
legislation  now  before  us,  to  coordinate 
with  our  alUes  the  policies  of  the  energy- 
intensive,  importing  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  remain  sensitive  to  the 
special  problems  facing  less  developed 
countries  who  need  adequate  energy  for 
their  economic  growth  and  which  are 
most  susceptible  to  the  high  cost  of  cartel 
oil.  We  can  no  more  solve  our  own  energy 
problems  without  considei-ation  of  the 
international  situation,  than  »e  could 
deal  with  coal  or  natural  gas  or  oil  with- 
out considering  the  supply  and  demand 
for  all  three  of  these  basic  fuels. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize my  deep  conviction  that  the  myr- 
iad of  Issues  posed  in  fomiulating  our 
national  energy  policy,  and  those  aspects 
of  international  policy  that  require  con- 
sultation with  other  nations,  require  our 
coixstant,  probing  attention.  There  are 
few  other  issues  so  filled  with  grave  im- 
plications in  the  event  of  policy  failure, 
or  .so  filled  with  cause  for  optimism  in  the 
event  of  policy  successes.  It  is  a  difficult 
challenge;  but  a  challenge  that  can  and 
must  be  met.  I  am  persuaded  we  have  the 
capacity  and  ability  to  win  tills  battle, 
but  we  will  only  do  so  with  persistence, 
determination,  innovation,  and  finallj", 
action.  ■ 

.E.SHIBIT  1  I 

[From  the  Congressional  Klcord,  Mar.  13, 
1975] 

iKN.\TE      CoNtCRUENT      RESOLUTION     25 SUB- 
MISSION  OF  A  CONCURRENr  RESOLUTION   RE- 

c.MiDr>fG  Delivert  of  Oil  and  Nattt.^l  0.is 
Prom  Alaska 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflfalrs.) 

Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing for  myself  and  the  distinguished 
minority  whip,  Mr.  Griffin,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution regarding  the  delivery  of  oil  and  nat- 
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ii;!   ga,'c   .; 
State.-. 

The  purp>o^e  of  the  resolution  is  to  'e- 
care  for  the  Congress  greatly  needed  inior- 
niHiioa  ii^;'arding  administration  plans  for 
oil  and  natural  gas  delivery  systems  wliicii 
will  have  to  supplement  the  oii  pipehije  now 
under  coiictraction  in  Alaska  it  planned  dt- 
velopment  of  aU  oil  and  natural  t;;t.-  s-jiiiccs 
ill  Alaska  and  Naval  Petroleian  R*?er->  c  No  4 
are  to  go  forward. 

Wo  cannot  ovtrotate.  >a'.  i>i»^:cK.  s.  .he 
importance  of  oil  and  nat\ira!  ^as  i:i  Ala  ka 
and  Pet-4  to  our  national  fioal  of  reducing 
owr  dependency  on  foreign  encruv  s  ippUcs. 
It  is  estimated  that  recoverable  oil  reserves 
on  the  Norlli  Slope  of  Alaska  amount  to  at 
lea;it  10  bUliou  barrels,  v.ith  projeciion.s  tli.it 
that  estimate  can  be  revised  upward  sii:!r;fi- 
cantly  once  large-scale  production  is  actual- 
ly begun.  Delivery  of  2  million  bands  o; 
that  oil  per  dAy  by  1980  means  that  the 
North  Slope  aione  should  be  able  to  pro-,  ide 
at  least  10  percent  of  projecie;!  don'e.s- :;•  oil 
ccnsvimption  at  that  time. 

Estimated  reserves  In  Pe'-4  aie  p'.-.v.irnctt 
la  be  at  least  as  extensive  as  liioie  on  '.he 
North  Elope.  While  more  preci.se  e-Aimaiss 
will  also  have  to  wait  umil  producunn  is 
actually  begun,  we  can  readily  ste  tiuiT  the 
.  ;.-nb:natioa  of  oil  reserves  on  the  Nvjriji 
slope  and  in  Pet-4  onstitute  a  \  :ial  siep  iii 
our  progress  do'vn  the  prali  tow.'iid  piicigy 
inrlcpendence. 

Gn,s  reserves  on  the  Nonh  Skpe  nie  <  li- 
mated  to  be  in  ex'.css  of  26  trillion  cubu-  leei. 
which  means  that  as  much  as  10  percent  ol 
all  our  known  domestic  gas  reseive>  .ould 
be  ou  the  North  Slope. 

While  tills  amply  demoiutrales  the  iia- 
I'f  vip:ire  of  the.se  reserves,  Mr.  Piesicleiu.  ii 
doas  not  aiLswer  a  host  of  quesiioiia  vliKh 
have  lieen  and  are  being  raised  about  t;-.e 
ijieans  by  which  these  energy  resources  w;Il 
be  delivered  to  American  ir.dusi.y  niid  con- 
->anieis. 

Obviously.  v,c  do  kuov,  ih»i  tnc  Nonh 
Slope  oil  ia  scheduled  to  be  .■^hipped  via  Lh«j 
tiai;s-A;a-.i;a  plptliiie  uov,-  under  con.-auc- 
tion. 

But  how  many  people  have  reconii/td  ■..'ial 
meeting  the  planned  delivery  schedules  lor 
North  Slope  oil  via  that  pipeline  depends  ou 
providing  a  delivery  system  without  e.\ie]:sive 
delay,  for  North  Slope  natural  gasv 

Tlie  fact  is  that  while  gas  produced  wiUi 
the  oil  can  be  reinjected  Into  the  ground  o'. 
the  outset  of  production,  this  technique 
cannot  be  used  indefinitely  without  disrup- 
ing  efiiclent  production  of  the  oil.  In  other 
words,  unless  a  declmlt  construction  of  that 
delivery  system  for  the  natural  gas  in  ample 
time  to  permit  construction  of  that  delivery 
system  so  that  gas  production  may  be  coordi- 
nated with  oil  production,  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  the  capacity  of  the  Alaskan  oil 
line  will  be  underutilized  in  the  early  1980s  — 
at  the  very  point  when  we  will  mo^t  need 
North  Slope  oil. 

Thus  it  Is  clear  that  meeting  producilon 
schedules  for  North  Slope  oil  depends  on  u 
decision  and  commitment  to  construct  a 
delivery  system  for  the  North  Slope  nat viral 
gas. 

The  question  of  how  best  to  deliver  North 
Slope  gas  to  the  contiguous  48  States  is  now 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  But  It  is  a 
question  which  will  likely  be  brought  before 
the  Congress,  as  was  tlie  decision  ou  the 
delivery  system  for  the  oil. 

I  favor  the  proposal  by  a  consortium  of 
pipeline  companies  to  bring  that  gas  to  the 
contiguous  48  States  via  Canada  with  equita- 
ble distribution  to  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  least  cost.  That  proposed  pipeline 
would  also  enable  Canada  to  deliver  some  of 
its  gas  in  the  northern  part  of  Its  country 
to  its  own  markets. 

I  must  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  th.nt  .-rhur- 
i-.S  the  g.is  pipeline  cnp.iolty  Is  in  the  best 


initre-ii.s  of  bo'.li  ci.unirie.-.  as  it  .-.a'. es  on 
c'upliralivs  cons' ruction  co.^ts  and  enable.^ 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  '.oncur- 
renily  develop  thtir  ov. n  ene;c:y  rcs-'urcf^ 
lor  their  own  countries. 

While  such  a  pipeline  woiMcl  be  mn: ;i«"lv 
be'.-.efi'-inl.  It.s  constiiiclion  would  retjuirc 
some  f.jrij.ili^ed  uiicterstandintr  l>et\veen  otir 
two  couti'rie.'f.  assir. iiig  each  covuury  of  the 
lu.in.peded  delivery  of  its  own  enercv  >up- 
jilies  1-0  i'.,  O'vn  cii:zen  =  .  Sucii  an  acreeme-.r 
r-oiild  a:-o  cover  eNiiiTlng  oil  nn(X  gas  deliverv 
:->'-teniK  '■■v  wliioh  Cana.'tia;!  enr-Tjv  <:tip;>lies 
cro^s  the  L'ni'cd  S;  '.c'  en  roiue  \o  Caiiauip.n 
nLirkef:. 

Wiiile  1  an)  roil' iiired  a  na^iral  wa"-  dr- 
iivcry  'v.-^t.-^m  throuuh  Cair.ulas  MacKei /le 
River  Valley  is  the  nior,t  econoir.loal  and  most 
<-qu.trtblP  way  to  brini;  V  S.  pas  to  U.S.  m>>r- 
kf'.:-.  we  iTir>'  re''ogiii";  thf-.t  I'lere  i?  h  com- 
peting propo  .h'.  Thai  proj-ored  rovue  vo'-ld 
oring  tlip  gfis  to  sotnhern  Ala- >.;■<  in  a  pipe- 
lino  pr.ralle'inp  tlie  oil  line  alreadv  under 
construe i'ln.  .^t  thu;  print  tne  eas  wnnlti  be 
'.iqi'lfied  loi  tanker  shipment  lo  the  wea. 
LORvt.  where  it  wotilci  l^e  convened  bnrV.  int. 
gas  fcr  eventual  con.-.uinp'.ion.  Tills  p'.a:''  not 
filly  woxiid  mem  h)(:^lier  piice.-;  to  America:^ 
infla.->lry  and  consumers,  it  woti'd  also  aiJgr?- 
vr.Te  tl.e  ret'ior.r.!  i.Tibalancc  in  overaU  do- 
•  if-';:  rc:0  ■,rce'--  created  by  tlie  ca'-licr  de- 
I'i,  ion  '..-  build  the  lr?n---- Alaska  oil  line  wrli 
i;\i.kcr  .-iliipmeiit  of  the  oil  lo  the  we.^t  coa.^i 
Almost  .is  iiiipcripnv  as  making  tl^e  correc; 
apei.t.ion  on  liov.-  to  deliver  the  natural  ga.? 
Irom  Ala-ka,  is  fi'e  question  of  wheti  ami 
h.--.v  that  decision  -.■.ill  be  made.  It  hr.s  bee.. 
e::tl!nnted  that  if  the  entire  r?,!:v:Iatory  proc- 
ess i.^  follo-.ved.  and  :\11  j-jdiciti!  appeals  used 
:'-..il  til"?  decision  might  not  be  readied  fi  r 
"p  to  10  ye-.rs;.  I  hope  that  estimate  i^  wrone. 
.1  cki'nde  of  delay  i=;  un.tcccpiable.  But  we 
ir.v..  *  recr>u'.:ze  that  .''i^'nifipani  delay  i-.  por-.- 
sible  and  the  Congre.:.,  may  have  to  step  in 
.•uf-l  help  m.tkc  that  dcciiion. 

An  entire  nev,"  set  of  que  tiniis  li.ive  bee:: 
lj.'--fd  re'.'cntly  ia  a  cJo^'Vly  related  i'--«ue 
\%ilh  tite  President's  annoaiK'-d  intcr.tion  o: 
ji'-odudng  lip  to  2  million  barrel.^  of  oil  a  d.iv 
Jrom  Pet-4  within  the  next  dcradc.  The  Pre:  ;- 
dent  made  no  me:.tion  of  what  con.sideration 
jKiS  been  gi-vcn  lo  delivering  that  oil  to  liie 
contigur.f,-^  48  Slates.  There  arc  sevcr.il  po-- 
.'.ibilitics: 

Since  thii  !s  on'ihor;  production.  dc'.:\;ry 
could  be  eritiiely  by  taiikcr  fleet  if  technc- 
ln;>icpl  and  co?t  problems  could  be  soUed, 
But  that  would  mean  delivering  all  of  this 
oil  to  the  west  coast,  doubling  the  supply 
generated  by  the  North  Elope  and  doii.fe 
nothing  for  tho.=c  parts  of  the  couii'ry  ea-' 
of  the  Rockies  that  were  discriminated 
anr^insL  In  the  original  decision  to  build  tne 
trans-Alapka  pipeline. 

In  a  similar  vein,  tlie  Pct-4  production 
could  be  piped  onshore  and  tl.en  transported 
by  pipeline  to  southern  .Alaska,  paralleling: 
the  route  of  the  line  under  construction  wit.i 
.subsequetit  tanker  shipment.  This  t  .o,  .^^. 
gravates  the  supply  imb.ilance. 

The  third  passrtbility  makes  the  nio^t 
sense — construction  of  a  tr.nis-Canadiau  o.l 
pipeline  to  carry  oil  from  t'ne  North  Slope 
and  or  Pet-4,  with  the  trans-A!ask,i  pipeline 
still  operating  to  capacity  with  Its  c.vn  mix 
of  North  Slope  and  Pet-4  production.  Thi., 
approach,  Mr.  Presiden*.  would  be  ia  3;a- 
tional  interest  since  it  woi;ld  bring  U.S.  oil 
to  those  part^.  of  the  country — the  M:d'^e.  ■. 
and  Ea.st. — that  are  most  depen.dcn*  un.  for- 
eign energy  .sources;. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  foregoing  l^j'te 
surrounding  the  delivery  of  natural  gas  from 
tiie  North  Slope,  and  the  potential  need  for  a 
.second  oil  pipeline,  that  the  Senate  adopted 
title  III  of  Public  Law  93-153,  the  act  that 
authorized  construction  of  ihe  trans-Alaska 
oi)  pipeline.  That  title  requested  the  Pi-esi- 
dent,  to  begin  uegoiiations  witli  Canada  on 
the  po.-..sibility  of  buildin.:;  a  natural  p...< 
and  or  oil  pipeline  through  Ctnad.i    It   a!  ,] 
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tlatcted  ilieSccreturv  of  t!ie  In'vi'tof  toslutly 
I  he  feti>lbility  of  biich  lines 

Id  bo(h  iiislapces  reporl.-  wore  :o  i>e  yro- 
^•i4.'cl  to  ihe  Sen.ite  and  Hou^e  Committees 
'.  I  riiierior  ii!id  Insular  Aifalrs.  The  Presi- 
O'lii  wii-i  i.j  report  on  all  :..-.pect^  of  the 
ni-'Unt.on.s  with  Ciimdii  and  the  Secre;ary 
f^  i!.e  la'erii'f  vns  to  file  pciiodK  reports  on 
I:..-.  >tud,v.  uith  a  liPHl  report  due  Irom  the 
Secretary  2  years  ufter  the  enucLment  of 
^■l•l)Iic  I-iiw  93-153  til  N'(iv(>m!x!r  of  11*73. 
!i  Is  now  alinrsi  h;  tnon.Ii,  .simc  Ihut 
■v.-  was.  sl-i.ed  <«nU  no  rtport>.  irotii  fciliii'r 
liii-  Pie-Ideni.  oi  the  St.  reunrv  liAte  been 
ir  fived. 

The  Slid  t.i.i.  ivif.  Pre-iidcni  I-.  niat  doHpie 
iUl  the  tii!k  «l)oni,  ue.iiiin;  wirli  our  domestic 
<'iKri;y  requirements  ;uid  rcdi.i^'in^  our  co.st- 
1\  and  dant;trous  icijiuire  on  roreigii  nti. 
liie  iKiininihtraLlon  ha-;  l;nUrt  tj  .omply  ivUh 
ii   spe.uic  mandiiie   lo  lidvise    i.m    Conj^rcss 

■  -1  the  issues  reg.irdinj!  deli\ory  •.y»:em»  fur 
Al.iskau  oil  and  fe.t'-.  il-oU  a  krv  to  our  tiu- 

.  'rvU  enei'yv  i;oals. 
In  order  to  focus  apprupn.ue  .it'cniii.ii 
"II  I  he  very  iinporiant  que.-tioiis  v.hicli  inu-i 
!ie  re-solved  if  we  are  ij  make  n  in  .Milium  ef- 
.Mit'iit  u.sc  Of  di.'ine.stic  eners^y  resources  in 
^■;is|;a  and  I'ti  4.  lite  Senator  irom  Micliimm 
iMr.   Grxhin)    find   I   aro   iiitrodiiciing   liils 

■  ot'.curreiil  re.^oiuiinii  wiiicli  rerioests  t'le  ;><I- 
niiiiistroi 'on  lo  leni.rt  lo  the  CoU'^jres*  wlih- 
i.i  !»0  da\.-i  on: 

First.  Tlie  st.iiu.-  f,r  iiet;c'tlafion;.  wtilx  ti»« 
(-•.ovcrnment  of  Canada  puisuani  to  li'.le  ill 
'  I  Public  Lhw  -Xi   toy; 

.Second.  The  aUtniaii\es  under  coondoia- 
'lon  for  the  delivery  of  oil  from  N*vftl  Pe- 
■ruleiim  Reserve  No  4  lo  lUe  conti-iuous  48 
.-••...tes: 

Third  Eiimati:,  of  ■.vhcn  a  dieisioii  nin.-t 
:>••  reached  on  the  sy..teni  lor  dihveriut;  unf- 
.'ral  na.-i  from  Ala-ka  in  order  u.>  assure,  eom- 
ple:iuu  of  ilMt  svsieni  in  time  lo  preveiu 
■inv  dplay  in  HiliieviiiK  the  iiwxmuim  eni  iei.i 
r.iie  oi  i,;l  pn.diiciion  on  AlarJcu  -  \.irtU 
.Slope: 

K.-ntli.  The  na-'ire  of  a  ••een.enis  which 
i.uisi.  Ik-  leaci.ed  wilii  the  O.-vcMinu-m  ol 
lannd^i  lo  giianraee  the  unimped.t!  .shlj.- 
ineiU  of  Oil  and  nai.irul  ■,.is  llno'iuh  oi:r 
respective  countries;  and 

Fifili.  ^iiy  lecoir.mendaiu  n.s  K>r  Iei:L,i«llon 

"  perinif   tlie  eariie-i.  responsiljle  use  of  all 

.'  Naiions  cncrKV  reserves   in   Al.isKa  and 

I'     .Vft^iil  Petroleum  Re-erve  X..    }.  wiii,  due 

.:';entiou    to    ueees.s.iry    deliverv    systems   of 

"il  and  natural  s-'s. 

It  L^  onlv  with  timely  and  adequate  in- 
crmaMon  liia;  the  Coiiiire.ss  c.ui  pioperlv 
:tiUill  Us  rc..poncibiliiies  in  deahnt-  '.'.ich  our 
luUioiuil  ei.ersv  ie<(uirem^ni,.  -.'ho  ab.sence 
<•■  such  niformut-.iii  iu  reeaids  i,o  ihe  hitua- 
I ion  on  imttn-al  gn,  and  oil  from  Ahuska  and 
Pel  4  IS  impediuj:  our  etfectivtucss  in  fuar- 
.■.uieeuiK  that  tho.,e  energy  supplies  i.re  a\ail- 
ai.le  to  t!."  American  people  ;.!  the  prup.^r 
I'oie  (.11  111!  equl'able  ba.us. 

Ihi..  revolution  is  de.si-,ieil  i:,  elicit  the 
^•e.-es.-ary  hitornmtion  .so  iluu  we  mii/iit  in 
I '.Ml.  explore  thr.se  areas  in  which  ie-lsia- 
•.■'<!!  niav  be  :.p)>nuriate  lo  uiciliiate  the  na- 
'"nal  saal  of  ixduciUK  our  depentleucy  on 
•>re!^n  eneivv  sources.  Solvin-  our  eneryv 
ofblenis  refiuive.s  an  efreeli-e  part  nersluf, 
Z\'t'T'  ,x-"''  f\ecuilve  and  U-tslaiivc 
lir.MiChes.  W,e  reward  thl,  resolt.tion  ax  a  ct..,- 
-luciive   step    in    tiuit   paitner.ship 

Mr.  Presides.  I  reque.st  uuanimou.s  con- 
sent to  include  the  full  tp:vi  of  the  ^o.-oJuiion 
.1  liie  Record  at  this  point. 

I  iuTc  being  no  objection,  the  concinreni 
resolution  was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
Hi.(  ORD.  a.s  follow.s: 
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Whereas  the  pipeline  under  construction 
I'T  the  delivery  of  oil  from  the  North  Slope 
of  Ala-ka  to  Valdc/  could  not  accommodate 
the  additional  production  in  Na\al  Petroleum 
Rcser\c  Number  4.  and 

Whereas  it  i.s  consistL-iit  wii'.i  sound  na- 
tional energy  policy  to  equitaoly  distrioiie 
domestic  i.nergy  reserve.s.  and 

Whereis  such  equitable  di.sHibulion  of  oil 
from  Alaska  can  best  be  aejueved  by  buildiiii; 
-.1  new  delivery  system  via  Canad.i  to  points 
in  the  contigUQits  18  states  which  will  not 
be  ser  ed  by  Uie  oil  shipped  irom  Valdez  ro 
the  West  Coa.s'fcmnd 

Whetciis  alternatue  iiropr..s.ds  have  been 
submitted  for  the  delivery  of  natural  k;>s 
from  Ala-ka  to  the  coiitiguou."  48  .states,  and 
Whereas  the  propo.sed  natural  gas  deliver-, 
system  that  will  sei-ve  the  prentcst  number  if 
Amerirans  v.oiild  be  built  ua  Canada,  and 

Whereas  title  III  oi  Public  Law  9A  153  re- 
quested The  President  of  (tt*  L'liued  States 
to  eni.?r  neKOtlatloiit.  wuh  the  Government 
of  Cnimda  on  these  and  related  i-i.sne-.  and 

Wiiereas  discussloii-s  with  Canada  ha. e 
been  held  pursuant  to  Pubh.-  L.:iw  9a-153,  but 
no  oiliiiol  report  iin.s  been  provided  to  the 
Coji^re.-.s  despite  provisions  of  the  law  that 
such  report.s  should  be  made  to  ilie  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
i'Uli.r  .\'Tiiir.-i.  and 

Wherea.v  Public  Law  93  I3:j  further  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  -to  iii- 
te.sli^'  i:e  ihe  feasibility  oi  one  or  more  oil  or 
pa-s  i-ipelines  from  theNorih  Slope  of  Ala'ika 
to  connect  with  a  pipeline  throuch  Canada 
that  will  deliver  oil  or  j/as  to  Uniieu  States 
miTki'i  ,  •  and  to  provide  periodic  reports  to 
the  seni.'-»  and  Hf.ii.-e  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Atfair.s  with  a  liual  report  to  be 
.st'omi'.ied  by  November  IG.  Win.  and 

Where.i^  no  .su''h  report.s  have  been  sub- 
nii'ied,  and 

Wliereas  early  resolution  of  these  issues  i.s 
essemiai  lo  the  nntion.il  goal  of  reducing 
our  dependency  on  toreij;n  .sources  of  energy. 
r:r-i,;-rri  by  the  Sciialc  I  the  Uoii<>r  of  Hc))- 
'•  -rnti'tiifs  rournrniii)).  That  the  Congrc-'S 
of  the  United  States  hereby  request.s  the 
President  of  Ihe  United  Slate.s  to  .supply  the 
Coup.ress  wilh  a  comprehensive  rep(>rt,  wi;hin 
^0  days  or  the  eiiar  nieiit  of  this  resoIuMoii, 
'o  include: 

111  Thn  s'r».tus  of  uei;otiatloii.<5  with  the 
&.vernmeiit  of  Canada  pursuant  to  title  III 
of  Public  Law  9:?-15S; 

|2)  The  alternatives  under  rn.i^ideration 
for  tlip  rifiivery  of  oil  from  Naval  Petroleum 
Re.=ierve  Number  4  to  the  contiguous  la 
Staf^'; 

|3|  F-iimates  of  v.ien  a  decision  must  be 
reiiclted  on  the  svaivni  lor  delivering  natural 
gas  from  Alaska  in  order  to  aisure  comple- 
tion of  iiiat  .s-ystem  in  time  to  t)re'.cnt  any 
dela-.  In  achieving-  t!te  ina:;imiim  eftlcient  rate 
of  oil  production  on  AIa.=kii's  North  Slope; 
(4)  Tlie  nattire  ol  .Tgrcemeui.s  which  miu,t 
be  rc.».ehcd  with  the  Govern iiient  of  Canada 
to  yuaraniee  the  unimpeded  .shipment  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  tc,rnii!;h  our  re:;pecli\e  eoi.r.- 
trie.s;  and 

(.'5)  Any  iecommundatioi..s  for  lCi,is!a'ion 
to  peimit  the  eaiiic't.  responsible  tec  of  all 
the  Nations  energy  reserves  In  Alaska  and  .n 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Number  4.  with 
due  aiiention  to  necessary  tieliverv  .system.? 
of  ml  Mild  natural  cas 


S.  Com    Ri  s.  a.'< 
Wlieica.s    ti-.e    President    and    others    ha:e 
Hl'.ocated  earlv  pnxiiiction  of  as  much  a.s  two 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  uav  from  Ntv.  n!  Peir.i- 
.  ".nu  Re.'cr  T   Number  4.  and 


Mr.  GLENN.  I  have  .soiiie  (|tie«tions  to 
.!sk  louiii'ding  tiie  ititer!Met;Uion  of  i^ec- 
tiuii  JOS.  Thiir  recUon  ii.sps  the  term 
■ucceptnblf  Stttte  eiicru.v  coiispivatioii 
progriiin."  Is  it  your  view  tts  chainiiaii  of 
tiic  coinmiitee  ami  floor  maiiat'er  of  the 
oill  th.ii  what  i.s  intended  b.v  an  ■acretH- 
able'  pi-oi;ram  i.s  one  which  .substantiall.v 
foinp'ie.s  with  the  reqitlrenients  of  ."sec- 
tion MA  of  till-  act  n;ul  the  ciiei'-v  coo.- 


.servation  targets  and  ob.iectives  estab- 
h.shed  pursuant  to  .section  207^  at  of  the 
act? 

Mr.  J.ACKSON.  That  i.s  my  iindrrsiand- 
inq;  of  what  the  committee  intended  and 
wluit  t!ie  bill  .say.s. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Witli  respert  to  the  tiin- 
iiit,'  of  .siibnii.ssion  of  State  programs,  .sec- 
tion 204' b'  of  the  art  diiecl.s  tlie  adiniii- 
iilrator  to  request  the  .submission  of  sucli 
I«ou;r;i!n.s  v.ilhin  4  moiitiis  of  enactmeiil. 
Is  it  vour  under.sti  nding  that  if  a  State 
failed  to  submit  a  progi-am  which  was 
acceptable  witliin  the  meaning  of  the  at  i 
within  that  4  montli  lime  period,  llie 
Administrator  would  be  obligated  imme- 
diately t.>  prescribe  a  .nrosiam  lor  the 
Slate? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  he  nonki  be  le- 
quiied  to  develop  an  acceptable  proL'rain 
a  I  tiio  earliest  pos.sible  time  lollowinR 
his  determination  either  that  tlie  State 
had  failed  to  submit  the  !)rot;ram  within 
tiie  4  month  time  period  or  that  the 
Stale  pro:-;ram  was  unacceptable.  Fur- 
thermore, even  if  tlie  State  did  submit 
an  ;iccei)t..ble  pro.brain  witltin  the  prc- 
.-(  ribtxi  time  i>eriori.  if  ii  thereafter  failed 
t-'  imiJlemeiU  or  eiiforce  Die  program,  the 
administrator  would  be  recniircd  to  come 
in  ;il  the  earliest  possible  time  followinu 
hi.s  determination  of  any  .such  failure 
and  lo  implemotu  and  enforce  the  ]jio- 
niam  himself 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  Oijpose  this 
lC!.;i.slation  for  several  reasons  but  the 
basis  for  m.v  oijposition  comes  from  the 
fact  that  I  feel  it  represents  a  .sellout  to 
political  expediency.  I  believe  the  i)ro- 
vi.sions  of  the  bill  and  the  sweepin;; 
grants  of  discretionary  authority  repre- 
sent a  ma.ior  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
Iti  Coiv-rre.^s  to  pawn  off  the  unpleasant 
and  politically  difficult  deci.sionmakinf; 
responsibilities  while  reserving  the  un- 
equal privilege  of  after-the-fact  criti- 
cLsni.  The  legislation  in  effect  means  a 
continued  delay  on  the  i)art  of  Conaie.-s 
in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy.  The  very  fact  that  we  are 
enacting  a  3-.vear  standby  program  to 
deal  with  a  problem  which  has  been  ob- 
viously in  existence  for  more  than  5 
yeaiT,  illustrates  our  unwillint'iicss  to 
trul.v  come  to  arips  with  tl:e  enerL:y 
t)roblem. 

llFsl  oN-.,U;U  :i  V     N'.-:      .\u  I 

I  tlo  not  believe  the  American  public 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  hesitancy 
on  the  i)art  of  Congress  in  addressing 
this  i.s.sue  is  due  to  a  realization  that 
some  sacrifice  by  all  of  us  is  necessary 
to  .solve  the  energy  ru-oblem.  The  Con- 
pre.s.sion:d  reticence  ari.se.s  from  a  rctil- 
ization  that  to  legislate  a  truly  comme- 
hensivo  solution  to  the  problem,  we  m:ty 
have  to  vote  for  pro?'tams  whit  h  impose 
hardship.-  o'l  M^me  or  itil  ol  ofi-  constiiu- 
cnts. 

Tiie  general  unwillingne.s.s  of  Congress 
to  make  potentially  unpopular  decisions 
is  well  illustrated  in  this  legislation.  In 
the  pending  bill,  we  grant  the  President 
the  authority  to  impo.se  con.servatioii 
program-,  to  impose  a  rationinjt  pro- 
giam.  to  allocate  .shortage  materials,  and 
to  mandate  Increa.sed  energy  produc- 
tion   Though  Con^;re:is  retains  the  right 
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to  veto  decisions  which  might  infringe 
on  the  dally  lives  of  our  constituents.  To 
p:t5S  this  bill  would  be  to  say  "we  do  not 
trust  the  President  to  make  the  right 
decisions,  yet  we  cannot  or  do  not  want 
to  accept  the  responsiblity  of  making  the 
decisions  ourselves."  We  delegate  to  the 
administration  sweeping  conservation 
authorities  under  title  II  which  are  to 
be  exercised  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
national  emei-gcncy. 

Yet.  we  reserve  the  right  to  criticize 
with  righteous  indignation  every  time 
one  of  tlie  administration  proposals  in- 
conveniences our  constituents,  overlook- 
ing the  even  greater  inconvenience  that 
will  Inevitably  result  from  our  inability 
to  develop  a  timely  program  to  deal  with 
both  the  short  term  and  long  term  energj' 
problem. 

What  this  countiy  need.s  now  is  leader- 
ship, not  political  rhetoric.  Congress  must 
put  its  name  on  the  line  in  support  of 
substantive  energy  programs,  and  the 
administration  must  do  likewise.  We 
must  work  together  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive energy  package  which  represents 
a  commitment  to  substantive  programs 
on  the  part  of  both  Congress  and  the 
administration.  We  must  develop  a  pack- 
age which  both  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
imnistratlon  have  a  vested  political  in- 
terest in  seeing  succeed.  It  is  time  to 
.stop  acting  and  reacting  for  purposes  of 
political  expediency  and  get  down  to  the 
real  business  at  hand. 

I  firmly  believe  that  until  Congress 
takes  a  position  on  energy,  we  will  not 
liave  a  comprehensive  energy  policy  in 
tills  Nation.  I  also  believe  that  the  pub- 
lice  expects  Congress  to  take  a  stand  on 
this  issue  and  will  accept  the  burdens  of 
a  national  energy  policy  Congress  adopts 
as  long  it  it  offers  realistic  chances  for  a 
solution  and  assures  a  fair  distribution 
of  the  burdens  tliat  inevitably  must  be 
bonie  if  we  are  to  stabilize  our  economy 
and  insui-e  ourselves  of  long  term  energy 
independence. 

The  standby  enei'gy  measure  now  be- 
fore us  only  delays  our  efforts  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  energy  problem.  We  are 
sliirking  our  responsibility  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  if  we  pass  this  legislation 
without  committing  ourselves  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  issues  addressed  in  the  bill 
and  delegated  to  the  administration  for 
action. 

I'ARTIS.^.S,-    BILL  I 

I  object  to  several  .specific  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  My  major  objection 
Is  that  S.  622  Is  a  repeat  of  a  political 
tactic  that  has  been  used  with  the  two 
predecessor  bills  that  the  Senate  con- 
.sidered  last  year. 

Several  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
been  drafted  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  those  sections  would  invite  a  veto. 
I  have  been  advised  that  drafting  of  this 
bill  was  initiated  under  the  auspices  of 
a  bipartisan  effort.  The  result,  however, 
shows  little  or  no  portion  of  that  bipar- 
tisan cooperation. 

Instead,  the  bill  has  been  promoted  a-s 
"critical,  ui-gent  legislation, '  yet  tliere 
is  little  doubt  that  the  President  is  like- 
ly to  veto  it.  Tliat  sets  the  stage  for  crit- 
icizing the  President  following  his  veto 
for  killing  a  vital  measure  that  was  put 


together  through  a  bipartisan  effort.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  cannot  vote 
for  legislation  that  promises  this  kind 
of  avoidable  confrontation. 

Rather  than  engage  In  partLsan  con- 
flict, I  would  hope  that  a  suggestion  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  could  be  fol- 
lowed. In  the  case  of  legislation  that  has 
been  vetoed  or  where  a  veto  is  obvious, 
he  has  suggested  that  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  get  together  on  those 
provisions  that  can  be  agreed  upon  and 
that  they  be  enacted.  That  suggestion  is 
extremely  relevant  to  the  topic  of  stand- 
by enei-gy  authorities  where  those  aa- 
thorities  that  can  be  agreed  upon,  if  en- 
acted, would  provide  additional  .security 
we  need. 

By  sending  to  tlie  President  a  bill  that 
invites  a  veto,  the  Congress  has  provided 
no  benefit  to  American  citizens,  and.  in 
fact,  does  a  disservice  by  failing  to  make 
any  positive  progress  to  the  standby 
authorities  that  are  needed. 

INAPKROPRIATE  lEGISLATION 

A  second  objectionc^ble  provision  is  the 
extension  of  the  Emergenc5'  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  That  legislation  was  en- 
acted as  an  emergency  measure  to  deal 
with  a  temporally  peti'oleum  shortage.  A 
shortage  of  petroleiun  no  longer  exists. 
In  fact,  we  are  now  experiencing  a  sur- 
plus of  many  petroleum  products.  So  a 
simple  extension  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  is  inapiJiapiiate 
for  the  situation  we  are  now  in. 

Last  year,  the  EPAA  was  extended  to 
give  time  for  further  consideration  of 
needed  changes  to  that  law.  We  are  now 
proposing  to  again  extend  this  law,  as 
I  understand,  without  any  hearings 
conducted  yet  on  changes  that  aie  neces- 
sary and  appropriate.  To  support  tliis 
legislation  would  be  to  support  a  failure 
to  meet  oui-  congressional  respon-sibility. 

DIRECTION    WITHOUr    POLICY 

The  first  sentence  of  title  IL  "Energy 
Conservation  Policy,"  states  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  is  to  declare  an  interim 
national  consei*\'ation  policy.  But  after 
reading  title  II,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  such  policy.  Instead,  the  bill 
di'-ects  the  President  to  design  an  energy 
conservation  progi-am.  Yet,  the  bill  does 
not  provide  any  guidance  or  policy  on 
what  that  program  is  to  accomplish  or 
how  it  Ls  to  be  designed.  And  when  the 
energy  conservation  program  has  been 
created  by  the  President,  the  Congress 
Ls  then  given  30  days  to  \eto  whatever 
program  is  created. 

In  other  words,  the  spon.>ors  of  this 
legislation  are  directing  the  President  to 
come  forth  with  energy  conservation 
proposals  that  will  undoubtedly  be  politi- 
cally painful  and  politically  sensitive.  It 
has  already  been  made  clear  many  times 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  meaningful  and  substan- 
tial energy  conservation  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  some  degree  of  giving 
up  some  of  the  practices  we  enjoy.  So 
once  the  Pi-esident  has  taken  the  step 
of  initiating  an  energy  consenation  pro- 
gram, he  can  be  criticized  for  causing 
hardships  for  the  American  people,  and 
his  program  can  then  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  President,  I  belie\e  tlie  Congress 


mvi.-t  slit'.ie  the  haid  deci.-ions  of  leader- 
ship with  the  President.  I  do  not  believe 
I  can  meet  my  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  Kan.siis  nor  tlie  Congi'ess  their  respon- 
sibilities lo  the  American  people  by  inish- 
jng  off  our  duties  onto  the  admini-tra- 
ti.m.  For  these  reasons.  I  must  oppa.se 
thiy  le-:islation. 

Mr.  WEICPCER  Mr.  Pie  ident.  todav  I 
will  vote  against  fm.til  p^isage  of  S  Q21. 
the  Stand-by  Energv  Authoi ities  Act. 

This  bill  represents  the  type  of  re- 
spon,se  to  our  present  crisis  in  energy  and 
the  ec- atomy  that  continues  to  gal!  :ne. 
Hei-e.  iifjily  4  yeai's  ufter  tiie  National 
Ft;els  arri  Eiu  -("v  Stiioy  was  flr.st  cnm- 
inl.sioneri.  and  over  a  year  and  a  hall 
after  the  Arab  oil  embargo  clearly  dem- 
onstrated this  country's  position  of  vul- 
iieiability  with  regard  to  energy.  Uie  U.S. 
Srtiatt  i.-  preoccupving  itself  wilh  stand- 
bv  authotiiv  rather  llian  positive  cnerf-n 
crn.servali()n  action. 

What  IS  not  needed  i,-  CMended  debate 
over  .stand-by  authority.  What  is  nceaeci 
is  tougi).  loiward  looking  legislation  that 
specifically  endorses  a  pro'^tram  for  man- 
datory conservation.  S.  622  embodies 
both  a  dilatoiT  approach  to  our  current 
crisis  and  a  clear  abdication  of  congres- 
sional responsibility  and  legislative  ini- 
tiative. 

While  I  cannot  suppoil  major  de- 
menti ol  the  President's  energy  pro^i.im. 
I  iiiusL  commend  the  President  for  ha\- 
ing  acted  and  acted  decisively.  Yet 
Congress'  rc.'p>onse — especially  wiiii  re- 
gard to  short  term  emergency  energy 
niea.sure.s — has  been  weak  at  best.  S.  6'J2 
repi-esent-  no  exception.  The  bill  con- 
tains pi-ovisioixs  for  stand-by  rationing 
authority  and  an  entire  new  section  oe- 
voted  to  grants  of  interim  stand-by  en- 
eig>  con.servation  authorities.  Is  there  a 
comiJiehcnsive  plan  requesting  specific 
emergency  energy  action  for  the  shot  i 
term?  No.  rather  pennissive  giants  of 
authority  to  the  President,  saying  in  ef- 
fect "Here  i.s  the  authority;  you  devi,se 
iill  the  plans  and  we  can  veto  them,  " 

Therefore,  I  cannot  support  passage 
of  S,  622  and  will  offer  today  legislation 
that  I  feel  proiX)ses  effective  and  equi- 
table mandatory  energ>-  con.servation  ac- 
tion for  the  .short  tenn. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  piojx-- 
neiiis  of  the  measure  before  its  have  said 
that  this  legislation  is  ciiiically  ivedrd 
to  give  the  President  authority  to  act  in 
an  emergency.  Yet.  the  bill  is  v.Titttn  so 
that  at  every  turn  Uie  President's  au- 
thority is  restricted  and  congressional 
approval  required.  The  bill  negates  action 
the  President  has  taken  in  response  to 
our  energy  situation  under  authorities 
previously  delegated  to  him  in  emergenc  y 
legislation.  The  bill  .seems  to  say  Con- 
gress is  not  yet  ready  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems, but  give  Its  a  bit  more  time  and 
we  will  act. 

The  bill  Ls  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
kind  of  tough,  forward-looking  legisla- 
tion we  need  to  address  the  various  jnob- 
If^ms  we  call  the  enei"gy  crisis. 

Section  122  of  this  bill  extends  the  life 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  until  June  30.  1976.  It  should  be  re- 
called tliat  the  act  was  extended  last 
year  to  August  31.  1975,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  adequate  time  for  the  new 
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Congress  and  the  exfcutive  bnuKh  to 
jeview  the  act  and  make  a  definitive 
decision  on  Its  furtlicr-  extension.  The 
Congress  beheved  then  that  it  was  too 
-oon  to  make  basic  chant;es  m  the  act. 
tli.a  proposed  changes  shoulo  be  cotisid- 
ered  in  the  upcoming  year  m  hjjiit  of 
move  extensive  experience  uith  it  Ac- 
( <iidint;Iy,  we  voted  a  .-hou  extension. 

Appa;eiitly.  this  Conyic^s  does  uoi 
:.v  !;fve  that  the  first  8  months  ot   iy7.5 

•  iiKuuh  lime  "to  review  tiie  art.  ' 
When  ihe  Senate  voted  to  extend  the 

a'  I  to  Jime  30.  1975.  we  felt  that  during 
the  e.\len.>ion  the  administration  should 
ijioceed  with  an  orderly  total  phaseout 

•  )i  piifo  and  allocation  conuol.-  to  be 
'■^'iiipletf-d  by  June  30.  1975. 

The  I-iiiergency  Petroleum  .\llocatiun 
.•\(t  wa^  intended  to  be  an  emergency 
:i.ca:.ure  to  deal  with  a  lemporary  petro- 
l-am sliortajie.  which  now  has  ended.  To 
iu-iv  on  leuislaiive  authority  designed  to 
ij-  limited  to  emergency  tuel  shortages 
II  Mmr-  <n  u  re.oorted  .surplus  is  unwi.se 
."■d  iiniust. 

Title  II  follows  the  no  standards 
pattern  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
lic.iticin  Act.  It  asks  lor  conservation 
\v:ihout  specifying  how  much,  in  whaf 
•■lannev,  or  where.  It  ju.•^t  tells  the  ad- 
rrimi'-traiion  to  conserve.  And  it  implies 
th:!r  v.hatever  tlie  administration  come-; 
'ip  'Aith  will  not  be  accepted  by  its 
n'Ulior- 

Blmulv.  thi>  i.^  ,iust  another  move  tu- 
v;i)d  do  without,  rationing,  and  alloca- 
fi.>:i  Tiiis  bill  will  not  bring  about  more 
ii'iKluction  for  our  citi/ens.  This  bill  will 
;Mjt  provide  enough  oil  and  gas  for  con- 
.  umers.  It  merely  insures  shortages  and 
uiaranteos  tiiat  Government  will  con- 
inue  to  reduce  incentives  to  production 
i'!ul  the  fi-eedom  of  our  energy  sui)pliers 
t  >  do  iheir  iob  to  tlmir  utmost 

We  have  to  restore  a  healthv,  com- 
|H-riiive  marketplace.  We  do  not  need  to 
f-\tcnd  Governmenfs  prc-ence  and  the 
I:;-". I'able  distortion,  and  hard>hips  to 
■    n-umpi:-.  that  tills  will  bring 

Mr.  HANSEN.  .Mr  President  v.  hen  the 
.■>:r,mittce  was  marking  up  3.  622.  I 
.i-ked  the  chairman  why  the  Emeigeui-y 
P(  tiuleum  Allocation  Act  had  to  be  ex- 
it nded  again  witiiont  allowing  tiiosc  who 
:  .i\e  obiccted  to  the  art  to  testify  m  open 
ioarin<;.'-. 

At  the  tnne  I  had  telcsraiu-  tiom  sev- 
•  Ml  oil  companies  and  the  president  of 
:!!     Ani'Mican    Petroleum    In'-titute   re- 
,1   -imu  1  hearing. 

I  still  c  uinot  understanci  thf  urgency 
•t  .motlicr  extension  of  tlie  act  past  its 
.■^^;lation  date  of  Augu.-t  31  this  year, 
r.ie  act  iias  alread.\  been  extended  from 
••'•'  date  It  originally  would  have  expired 
"  ur  h  \\.is  Februarv  28. 

A-i  an  example  of  the  inequities  of  the 
act.  I  pointed  out  how  both  an  mdcijend- 
eiu  and  u  major  refiner  in  Wyomn;K  were 
'hreatcned  with  shutdowns  under  the  al- 
l.ication  and  crude  entitlemer.t  r»gula- 
ti.)ns  promulgated  under  the  ar ' 

Also,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
iti;>n  Act  has  designated  so\eral  large 
nnntrs  as  independents  because  tlicy  ob- 
tain less  than  30  percent  ot  their  crude 
oil  from  captive  sources.  Yet.  in  the  past, 
many  of  these  companies  have  i>laced 
relatively  little  emphasis  or.  exploration 
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and  production  of  crude  oil.  but  cho.se 
instead  to  rely  on  low-cost,  high-risk  im- 
ports and  purchases  on  the  open  market. 
Tlie>e  companies  focu.sed  their  invest- 
ment on  more  profitable  downstream  ac- 
tivities such  as  refining  and  marketing. 
By  contrast,  most  maior  oil  companies 
have  followed  a  safer  balanced  program 
of  investment.  Two  ot  tlic  largest  "in- 
dependents" uho  have  bciipflted  from 
this  provision  are  Ashland  and  Standard 
of  OJaio  Now  botii  companies  are  sup- 
iwrlinu  crude  pvice  equali/ation,  which, 
penahzcs  si  ill  lurther  tho.sc  comi)anies 
that  chose  to  develop  domestic  sources 
of  crude  oil  such  a.s  Husky  Oil  Co.  of 
Wyoming. 

Allni-iiuon  lias  also  benefited  .sevti;;i 
jcfincis  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  .Amerada -Hess  is  a  b.-neficiary  of 
the  crude  pro.m-..ni  because-  ii  is  defined 
as  an  independent  ur.der  lire  30  percent 
rule.  D.iring  the  19t;0'.s.  Hcs.s  iuid  .several 
other  companies  obtained  .special  import 
privileges  from  the  U.S.  Government  out- 
side the  import  riunta  .system  to  jjiocess 
then  low-priced  imuoried  crude  uil  ami 
to  .ship  refined  products  to  the  U.S.  main- 
land. Tl'cse  special  deals  vrcre  extremclv 
profi'nblc  as  long  as  foreign  crude  prices 
r.-^mamed  below  US  crude  prices.  How- 
ever in  1R73  foreign  prices  rose  sharply 
and.  oiiring  the  embargo,  r-upplies 
drojipi-d.  The  F.'me-^cncy  PctiMleum  Al- 
loranon  Act  came  to  thp  rescue  of  the 
Caribbean  refiners,  but  at  the  expen.se  of 
oihe-  refiners  in  the  United  States  who 
>n  ihf  post  relied,  instead,  on  secure 
dome^'ic  sourres  oi  crude  oil 

AmPi'.'ida-Hess  onerates  one  of  the 
largest  lefinery  complexes  in  the  world 
in  the  Vinrin  Islands  wph  a  diiiiy  capa- 
city 01  7CO.Ono  banels  per  day. 

Let  me  riuote  from  a  reprint  by  Brook- 
incs  Institution  ol  an  articl."  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Law  and  Economic,  oi  ihe  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  The  article  traced  the 
history  of  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram and  the  variuus  amendments  that 
finallv-  made  the  program  ineffective  as 
far  as  its  original  funpo.se  was  concerned. 
Kenneth  W.  Dam  of  the  Univcr.sity  of 
Chicago  Law  School  wrote  ol  the  soecial 
arrangement  for  Hess  Oil — nov  .Amerada 
He.ss — in   the  Virgin  Islands: 

A  sp»--oial  .nrnciiKenieiit  with  Hess  Oil  iii 
Mie  Virein  Inlands  was  pnrticiUiiiiy  Cfi'ilro- 
ver.si.i!  unci  broii^l'.t  to  public  nitcaiii'ii  .vimie 
of  Hie  underlyir.i;  poUtifal  factors  In  the 
ntiiiiiiii.s.rjtiou  ol'  tlie  M.-iiuliUorv  FiTi^-.ani. 
Wlieiva.'  tlie  orlgiuul  Pliilli[n  itrra-incmeiit 
Ii.'Ki  hcpii  pngliioerpii  behiiul  the  s<i'np.'^  by 
Abe  Fovias  (tlien  ri  confidant  of  Pie-ildent 
Jiihiisoui  and  by  Osr- n-  Cbanraan  \  a.  former 
Serreinr-v  nf  Interior),  tb.e  He--;  nm'eemeiu 
wi'.s  ilic  •.■on.sequeiKe  of  open  UibbviiiK  niiri 
presriiuc  by  Leon  He^?.  the  founder  nnci 
principfll  .stockholder  ol  tlie  couipunv  and  a 
heavy  oontrlbutor  to  tlie  Demorratic  party 
In  the  Ht!ss  case,  the  agreement  wa.s  entered 
into  bv  Seji-etiiry  of  ln'..rior  Udall  over  the 
opp-^.-j.ion  of  }ils  Oil  Import  Adiniiiisn-Hlion 
and  his  .X.ssi.stant  Serretnry  for  Mineral  Re- 
sources Perhaps  tl-,p  ino.st  Interesi  inK  deinon- 
straiion  of  the  iirburnrine.s.s  of  .siuh  specin! 
arrantemenl.s  win  Secretarv  Udalls  explana- 
lioii  of  whv  he  had  ehosen  Hess  Oil  in  pref- 
erence Ol  Coa.sial  States  Gas  whoso  applica- 
li'jii  lor  a  siniilar  iirranyement  was  turned 
down  at  the  .^anie  time  that  the  Hess  arraiige- 
men:  w,>,  made:  he  h.ad  made  a  •■firm  alid 
Mniif  decision  1o  reject  all  npp'.i<-a>iotm  for 
.ultiitiiin  ,1      retinrries      «;.d      petrochemical 


plants  in  the  Virgin  Isiand.s  in  order  •'to  pro- 
tect and  con.serve  the  incomparable  reei.s 
and  beaches  whieh  represent  the  finest  asset 
of  tlu'.se  beautiful  but  fragile  islands."  Nv, 
.lusufication  for  choosing  Hess  Oil  In  pref- 
erence to  other  applications  was  offered. 
■■The  Hess  ariaiikerneiu  had  many  of  the 
features  of  tlie  Pneno  Ricaii  arraiiMeirient.s, 
iiifludnift  payment.^  to  a  coii.-ervation  land 
of  s  .'■>()  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  allocation 
but  beciiu.se  ol  the  .-pei-ial  cu.s!um.s  status  ol 
the  Viryin  Islands,  the  impact  on  competing 
reliiier.s  was  ditferent.  Unl!l;e  Pueno  Rico. 
the  Vir^tin  Islands  are  oiuside  tlie  U.S.  cus- 
toms lerriiory  and  hence  the  permitted  .ship- 
mem.;  to  the  Uni;ed  States  of  15,000  b  d  ol 
prodiu  ;s  were  teclniically  finished  product 
imporrs  under  the  Mandatory  Program.  Since 
linisbed  product  imports  (other  than  resid- 
ual fuel  oU)  were  limited  to  70,634  b,d. 
Ihc  Hcss  allocation  of  15.000  b  d  was  carvW 
out  of  the  lini.slied  product  allocation:. 
of  Ihe  hi.stortcal  iinporiei.i. 

The  January  20.  1975.  is.sue  of  the  Pe- 
irolouiii  Inteliijience  Weekly  had  the 
tollov, inj.  10  sav  about  the  crude  equah- 
i-aticn  program: 

('"Si     KoiM.Ii'.MIUN    .'-^lin  ll.NG    'SCO    MllI.IoX 

AMONti  US.  Firms 
Rehnei-s  in  t!-.e  t nitod  States  with  limited 
;.clc,s.s  to  cheaper  price-contioUed  '■old''  do- 
me:.iic  crude  oil  will  have  wn  extra  $69.1 
fiiilliui!  to  spend  thi.-,  month  on  costlier  lor- 
eii;n  and  domestic  crude.?,  thanks  to  Wnsh- 
Ingloi.-.s  crude  oil  cost  ■'eciualizatlon"  pro- 
gram Tlieir  competitors  with  bigger-than- 
averase  fhares  of  the  -old  "  oil  will  be  footing 
Ihe  bill,  thoiiiili  some  arc  already  filing  for 
relief  froiii  ilie  requirement  or  Ftartlng  legal 
•steps  i;i  challcnye  it    (PIVV  Dec,  yo,  p,  1).'' 

The  c.'<change  of  funds  conie.s  ilirough  sale 
and  purcliase  of  ■entitlements,''  first  of 
wlUcli  were  is.sued  last  week  for  "old  "  oil 
n.spd  last.  November.  Of  163  companies  that 
will  shai-e  the  economic  benefits  of  a  total 
1704  million  barrels,  (i.'j  now  have  s.";  a  barrel 
eniiilemeiils  to  sell,  about  hah  tlie  i-e.st  have 
to  biiv  them;  and  the  others  come  out  even. 
with  no  buy  or  sell  rcquircn-.t  iits. 

The  bigncst  gainer  is  independent  Amerada 
Hess,  which  Is  to  fct  $13.3  million  or  over 
l!f  ot  the  progranVs  entire  benefits  for  the 
montl)  The  big-est  lo.ser  is  US.  Shell,  which 
h.i.-i  to  pas  out  $14.0  million.  Follo'.vin^t  are 
some  of  the  others  that  stand  to  gain  or  Icse 
M^iiilicantlv  (figures  in  millions  of  dollars): 
■Gfiincrs"  iroiii  eqiinliialion 

Aiiieiathi  Hes'^.. 

.'•'oca; 

Mobil  -'l"..l 

Arco   . ^._, ...Jl 

Texaco —  -"..II  ""  I 

Clark  .    """".. 1!I1L, 

Hawaiian  Independent 111.111 

Ashland    . ^I 

Gettv-Skelly    -I..."!"!"!.."!" 

Cominoi  v.-ealth III" 

•Ln-icrx-  from  cqiialnation 

-Shell    (US.) 

Union  Oil IIIIIIII 

E.xxoii    

Amoco 

Sun  Oil     IIIIIII.IIIIII 

Cities  Service .   .     _ 

Gulf   Oil IIIIIII 

Marathon   I_II"I 

Continental  IIII-IIII 

Piiillip.s   -_"I"I 

Mr.  President,  now  I  ha\e  not  heard 
oiif*  complaint  from  Amerada  Hess  about 
liie  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  or  the  allocation  or  crude  entitle- 
ments program  under  that  act. 

In  fact  I  am  sure  they  are  well  jilcasc-a 
wii.il  it. 

But  other  ni,!*.ir  ttim.Dimic.s.  even  thtve 
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listed  as  benefitting  such  as  Texaco  asked 
to  be  heard  before  another  extension  was 
approved  by  the  committee. 

The  fact  that  Amerada  Hess  is  the  big- 
gest gainer  under  the  crude  entitlements 
program  to  the  extent  of  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  redistribution  benefit 
total  certainly  would  indicate  the  need 
for  an  oversight  hearing  before  such  a 
program  is  extended  again.  Therefore  I 
cannot  understand  the  chairmari'.s  reluc- 
tance to  hear  fiom  those  who  arc  not  so 
fortunate  under  the  Alloration  Act  as 
Amerada  Hess. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  my  reasons  for 
opposing  this  bill.  As  I  said  in  the  minor- 
ity views  to  which  I  subscribed,  I  oppose 
S.  622  for  the  following  reasons:  first, 
instead  of  engaging  in  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  develop  national  energy  emer- 
gency legislation,  the  committee  reported 
out  a  bill  inviting  a  veto;  second,  the 
section  123  revised  congressional  voto 
procedures  for  oil  price  controls  is  full 
of  mischief:  third,  the  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is 
unnecessary,  and  a  shirking  of  congres- 
sional responsibility;  fourth,  the  title  II 
conservation  program  is  wholly  inapi^ro- 
priate;  fifth,  section  106ia<ili  author- 
izes an  unconstitutional  seizure  of  pri- 
vate property;  and  .sixth,  the  section  121 
international  voluntary  agreement  pro- 
cedures are  inadequate  and  unworkable. 

Instead  of  engaging  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  develop  national  energy  emer- 
gency legislation,  the  com.mittee  reported 
out  a  bill  inviting  a  veto. 

Most  of  the  amendments  added  on  the 
Senate  floor  made  the  bill  even  more 
unworkable. 

Senator  Haskell's  "no  growth"  amend- 
ment could  do  nothing  but  worsen  the 
present  unemployment  problem  to  an 
even  more  intolerable  rate. 

And  Senator  Jackson's  amendment  to 
Senator  Johnston's  secondary  and  terti- 
ary oil  price  amendment  would  set  up  a 
three-tier  oil  pricing  system  that  would 
be  impossible  to  administer. 

As  it  was,  Senator  Johnston's  amend- 
ment would  have  encouraged  develop- 
ment of  an  additional  59  billion  barrels 
of  oil  in  America  and  would  have  cost  the 
consumer  much  less  than  imported  OPEC 
oil. 

Every  additional  barrel  of  oil  produced 
in  this  country  displaces  a  barrel  of  high- 
priced  foreign  oil.  helps  our  balance  of 
trade,  and  lessens  our  vulnerability  to 
another  embargo. 

As  in  two  earlier  versions  of  this  legis- 
lation, what  began  as  a  good  faith  effort 
to  reach  bipartisan  agreement  on  a 
standby  energy  emergency  bill  became  a 
bill  to  frustrate,  rather  than  expedite, 
domestic  energy  self-sufficiency. 

f  MERGFNt  Y     NATCRAL    CAS    AI  LOCATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
intention  to  offer  today  an  amendment 
to  the  Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act— 
S.  622 — to  provide  needed  standby 
emergency  authorities  for  allocating 
critically  short  supplies  of  natural  gas 
to  assure  relief  to  large  regions  threat- 
ened by  major  natural  gas  shortages. 

I  have  decided  not  to  offer  mv  amend- 
nient  on  S.  622  at  this  time.  My  decision 
is  based  upon  assurances  given  to  me 


that  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  is 
in  the  final  stages  of  efforts  to  rej^ort 
out  a  comprehensive,  natural  gas  bill 
containing  a  major  section  dealing  with 
standby,  emergency  allocation  authori- 
ties. In  view  of  the  imminent  considera- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  natural  gas  bill 
by  the  Senate,  I  think  it  most  appro- 
priate that  emergency  allocation  provi- 
sions be  deferred  from  inclusion  in  S.  622 
and  be  addressed  in  the  context  of  ether 
important  natural  gas  issues  facing  this 
Nation. 

This  decision,  in  no  way.  reflects  a 
lessening  of  my  intent  and  i)urposc  to  do 
all  that  I  can  to  see  to  it  that  meaningful 
legislation  on  this  matter  is  enacted  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Today,  natural  gas  provides  over  40 
percent  of  the  energy  produced  in  this 
Nation.  There  are  some  160  million  nat- 
ural gas  consumers  in  the  United  States. 
This  fuel  regulates  the  temperature  in  a 
great  ma.iority  of  America's  homes  and 
either  powers  or  provides  essential  raw 
material  stock  to  over  one-half  of  our 
businesses  and  industry. 

Yet  in  face  of  our  widespread  reliance 
on  natural  gas,  it  is  in  critically  short 
supply  in  large  sections  of  our  Nation. 
Many  States  in  the  Southeast,  the  Mid- 
west, and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
are  experiencing  crippling  curtailments 
of  natural  gas  which  threaten  an  al- 
ready weakened  economy. 

In  order  that  my  collea-iues  may  un- 
derstand the  critical  need  for  early  en- 
actment of  meaningful  legislation  on 
this  matter,  I  would  like  to  offer  perti- 
nent portions  of  the  statement  I  i^re- 
pared  to  submit  my  natural  gas  alloca- 
tion proposal  for  consideration: 

Statk.mfn-t  on  Amendment  to  S,  62'2 
S.  622  would  provide  standby  emergency 
authorities  for  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  to  assure 
that  the  essential  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States  are  met.  My  natural  gas  emergency 
allocation  proposal  would  add  licerted  emer- 
gency allocation  authorities  for  natural  gas 
to  meet  critical  shortages  of  that  fuel  which 
threaten  to  cause  widespread  serial  and  eco- 
nomic disruptions  in  many  regions  of  our 
Nation.  Between  these  two  basic  energy  re- 
sources— oil  and  natural  gas-  the  great  ma- 
jority of  .'America's  energy  demands  are  satis- 
fied, and  energy  experts  tell  us  Uiis  will  be 
the  case  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  oil  embargo  imposed  on  the  Uniied 
States  by  the  OPEC  countries  in  1973-1974 
had  cripplhig  eflfects  on  our  supplies  of  all 
forms  of  petroleum' fuels.  The  disruptive  im- 
pacts of  the  embargo  on  our  economy  will  be 
felt  for  the  ne.xt  decade  and  have  resulted  in 
extreme  social  and  economic  hardship  to 
many  citizens.  A  stated  purpose  of  S.  622  i.s 
to  enact  statutory  authorities  to  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  deal  as  effectively 
with  major  petroleum  shortages  as  possible 
and  thereby,  to  minimize  the  disruptions 
such  shortages  cause.  At  the  presoiu  time 
there  is  no  acute  shortage  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts although  the  prices  cliarged  by  the 
OPEC  nations  is  unreasonably  high. 

But  there  is  a  present  existing  shortage  of 
potentially  critical  proportions  in  supplies  of 
natural  gas  to  large  sections  in  the  South- 
east, the  Midwest  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Efforts  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
under  its  existing  statutory  authorities  to 
deal  v.ith  these  shortages  have  not  been 
timely  or  effective.  Prompt  Federal  action  is 
needed  to  provide  more  responsive  solutions 
to  v.-hat  is  already  a  critical  situation. 


Mr.  l^re-ident.  my  propo.-.i!  would  etjuip  tlie 
Federal  Power  Commls.sion  with  the  neces- 
sary statutory  authority  to  ease  the  cripplmfi 
economic  impact  of  shortages  of  natural  gas 
and  provide  for  an  eciuitable  distrlbxition  of 
iliis  :,carce  resource. 

It  woiild  oirect  the  Commission  to  promul- 
gate regulations  providing  for  the  mandatory 
allocation  of  natural  gas  when  it  determiiies 
tliat  n.itural  pas  is  in  sucii  short  supply  in 
.Tiiv  section  of  the  Nation  tlint  the  jniblic 
licltii,  i-afeiy,  or  welfare  is  threatened  it 
sets  forth,  goals  and  objectives  for  the  inaii- 
tlRiory  allocation  program  to  meet  including 
the  protection  of  pr.blic  liealili,  s.ifety.  wel- 
fare, and  the  national  defense:  maintenance 
of  public  services  and  aijrUultural  opera- 
tions: minimization  of  economic  dlstortlon<! 
(ir  aiterference:  and  the  projection  of  Jobs. 

Tiie  piop.T?.!!!  clearly  siipulatej  that  t  lO 
inaiKlatory  r.Uocation  progiiMii  must  be 
stn;  tured  so  as  to  pro.'ide  an  equit.ible  dls- 
tnbitlion  of  natural  gas  arno.g  all  regions. 
-Stati^:.  and  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  in- 
tent is  to  spread  the  ctirrc'it  impacts  of 
ua.tual  gas  .shortages  across  all  sections  of 
the  Nation,  thus  assuring  that  no  single  .-ire.i 
1     Ij  iptiled. 

TiK-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  !.i;i 
i  .    -pen  to  further  amendment. 

ii  there  are  no  further  amendments, 
the  (lUi'stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mit lee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute   as  amended. 

Tiic   amendment  in   tlie   natui-c   of   a 

sU'.isi.tutc.   as  amended,   v.;-   agreed   to. 

Tiic      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

question  is  on  the  en5tro.ssn:ent  and  the 

third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlic  bill  V. as  ordered  to  i^e  cngros.'^ed 
:or  a  third  reading  a'ld  '.'.as  read  the 
thud  lime. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OI-FICER  The 
question  is  on  final  j.assage  of  the  bill, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
tor  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  \eas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  elerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

Tiie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mi- 
Cannon  i.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE  > .  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  > .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Macnuson  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montova'. 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'Mf.   Morgan'    are   necessarily   absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr.  Metcalf'  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  familv. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  iirescnt 
and  voting,  the  Senator  fiom  Nevada 
'Mr.  Cannon',  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnuson'  .  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  '  Mr.  Montoya  ■ 
VvOuld   each   vote   "yea  ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker '. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  '  Mr.  Curtis  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mathias'.  (he  Senator  from  Pcnn.syl- 
vania  iMr.  Hugh  Scott '.  the  Senator 
fioni  Virginia  'Mr.  William  L.  Scott'. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft'.  and 
the  Senator  from.  South  Carolina  'Mr 
THiFMONr'   are  necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CURTIS',  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  iMr.  Thurmond'  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

I   further  uiuiounce   that,   if  present 

r  ?Ki  votin';.  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 

i   '  Mr    Hugh  Scott  • .  and  the  Sen- 

i.om  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft'   v  3uld  enii 

^j'.c    yea." 

Ihc  result  was  annoir.rp.T— vea*;  CO. 
11^^5-23.  as  f  ollovv.s: 

IHo'.tc.ill  Vote  No.   lie  Le^.| 
TF.'VS — 60 


•-■II 


;>ers 


Hart.  Fb:lip  h.    PflrktrooJ 

Hnr»'-p  Fistore 

Poll 

.    .s  Pcrc:,- 

Hucldie^ioti  I'ro.imtre 

Humphrey  Ilamloipli 

Jackson  RibicoU 

.-'•p..  Jr.    Javas  iJmti 
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So  the  bill  iS.  622'  wa.^  pa.^scd.  a.s  fol- 

S.  622 
£i'  1/  eitartcd  b'l  Ihe  Sfia/c  and  Hou  e  of 
Rrprcsi-ntatiics  of  tite  United  States  of 
America  in  Congmf  a.<sewb/fd.  That  this 
.^ci,  includir.g  tiie  following  table  of  con- 
tents, may  be  cited  r.~  the  'Standby  E:ier-';r 
Aiithnrlties  Act". 

TABLE  OF  CONTEXTS 
TITLE  I- STANDBY  .^irrHORITIFS 
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Sec    105.  Mat.-rinli  allocition. 

^cc  106.  Fed  Tal  action.^  to  increase  available 
dotr.estio  petroleum  supplies. 

Sco.  107.  Other  amendment  to  the  Emergency 
Petro'.eutn  Allocation  Act  of 
1073. 

Seo  108.  Ftohlbitior.s  ca  utirea.'!on»ble  ac- 
tions. 

Sec.  109.  Regulated  carriers. 

Sec.  110.  Advisory  coimnitlees. 

Sec   111.  Exports. 

Sec  112  Administralive  procedure  and  judi- 
cial revle'v. 

Sec  113.  International  oil  allocattoivi, 

Soc   114.  Prohibited  act5. 

Sec.  115  Enforcement. 

Sec  IIG.  Delegation  of  authority  and  e.Tect 
on  St.ite  law. 

.Sec    117.  Cr.mt  to  Slates. 

Sec.  118.  Energy  information. 

Sei",   119.  Exchange  of  Informal. on. 

Serv  120.  Relationship   of   this   title   to   the 
I.n;er!iatior..'il  Eiieruv  Agreement. 


Ecc.  ICI.  International      voluntary      agree- 
ments—procedures. 
- '.  122.  Extension  of  mandatory  allocation 
program. 

Sec    123.  Limitations  on  raising  or  remov- 
ing petroleum  price  controls 

Sec.  124.  Contingency  plans 

Sec.  125.  Intrastate  nutural  gas. 

tJec.   120.  Expiration. 

Sec.  127   Authorizaiioua  cf  nppropriation>. 

Sec.  128.  Severability. 

Sec.  123    Transfer  of  ou'^Uorlly. 

Sec.  IJO   Ea'itlctncnts. 

TlTIE  1'-    rVERGY  COr3ERVATICX 
POLICY 

£>r.  201.  StDtrnicr.t  of  i>'irpo;e.  nrdln^;:.  sir-d 

policy. 
Pec.  2M.  Interim  energy  eon'-orv.Ulon  plans. 
See.  203.  fedeml  inmotlves  in  energy  con- 

tervatioii. 
Sec.  2C4    Siute  UUtmUTC.-.  m  eucrgy  cojut-r- 

ViltiOI). 

Sec.  2'i5.  Dc:ci;ftll<j;i  of  Bisthorlfy. 

Sec    210.  Orftiit*  to  States. 

S*c.  2'V   KnfT'v    con-erva'loii    targets    and 

objectives. 
Sf.  2(18.  Xonparticipatioil  by  Stale  {;ovcrn- 

ment. 
Scr.  S>9.  Reports. 
sier.  210.  Llinitatioui  on  Fcilorat  Imtiutive.-! 

and  guidelines. 
6cc.  211    Authori/.ation  of  approprratloni. 
Sec.  2ia.  Expiration. 

T:TLEin— E-^TEIXsrox  OF  AUTHORITY  TO 

ISSUE  ORDERS 
i"c;.  Svl.  E::t?t>rinn    cf    au'lsoiity    to    l.v-us 
utclers. 
TITLE  I— CTAN'DBV  .VUTHORITIES 

.^^M-.    101.  FlN-niNiS  AND   riT.i'fJS    ...-    IU»    ThC 

Coii;:res3  hereby  fiurts  that — 

(li  encr;'y  hhort.^ves  c.Tisc  '  r.riit. 

Inllatlon.   Bti<t   other  rev'.'ve  c  dislo- 

cations and  h.ard'-hlp'i. 

(2)  •iuch  shortapes  and  dKloctitlons  Jeop- 
ardize the  normal  flow  of  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce: 

(.1)  disruptions  in  the  avi'.ilibiliiy  of  iin- 
porlcd  enerpy  supplies,  parll-ulnriy  petro- 
leum products,  pose  a  scrioir;  risk  to  national 
security,  economic  well-being  and  the  health 
and  welfare  cf  the  American  people; 

(4»  bccau'e  of  the  diversity  of  conditions, 
climate,  and  available  fuel  mi.'c  in  dlffcrctu 
areas  of  the  Nation,  governmental  respon- 
s.bility  for  developing  and  enforcli^.g  appro- 
priate authorities  lies  not  only  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  v.lth  the  States  and 
v.'i»h  local  govcnimet.t; 

(5 1  the  proter-tlou  ani  foi^terins;  of  com- 
petl'.lon  and  the  prevention  of  anticompeti- 
tive practices  and  effects  are  vital  duru^g 
jserli'cU  of  energy  shortages; 

<0i  c^Ulnig  le^al  authority  and  reliance 
upon  voluniciry  prof;rams  to  deal  with  sh.ori- 
age  conditions  on  an  emergency  basis  are  lu- 
ndcquate  to  protect  the  public  Interest; 

(7)  new  standby  legislative  authority  is 
needed  to  deal  with  conditions  that  may  be 
created  by  domestic  energy  shortages  or  cur- 
tailment of  oil  Unports  and  tlieicby  to  protect 
the  American  people  and  the  economy  from 
h'.Tlou's  disrupilon  and  di.>location:  and 

(8)  development  of  cooperative  interna- 
tional program.s  to  manage  energy  shortages 
can  combat  economic  hardships  and  conirib- 
tite  to  national  security. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  grant 
specific  temporary  standby  authority  to  Im- 
pose end-use  rationing  and  to  reduce  demand 
by  regulating  public  and  private  consump- 
tion of  energy,  subject  to  congressional  re- 
view and  right  of  approval  or  disapproval, 
and  t:i  authori.Te  certain  other  specific  tem- 
porary emergency  actions  to  be  exercised,  to 
assure  that  the  essential  energy  needs  of  the 
United  -States  will  be  met  In  a  manner  which, 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable: 

(1)    Is  con-i>tent  with   national  commit- 


ments to  protect  and  improve  the  eiuiron- 
meni; 

(2)  minimizes  any  adverse  impact  on  em- 
ployment; 

(3i  provides  for  equitable  treatment  of  all 
regions  of  the  country  and  sectors  of  the 
economy; 

(4 1  maintains  vital  servicer  necc5:,ary  to 
he.nlth,  safety,  and  public  welfare; 

(5)  ir.iiires  n;.;.^iiisi  nnticompelllive  prac- 
tices and  e.fect.s  an.l  preserve-,  enhances,  and 
facilitates  competition  In  the  developineiu, 
prodiK-iion.  transportation,  distribution,  and 
muketlng  of  ei.ergy  resources;  and 

<6t  enables  the  Federal  Government,  sub- 
Jeci  to  sfctl.jiis  120  and  121.  to  fiiinu  Us  re- 
spon  Iblli-.es  under  liit-iuailoiial  agreements 
to  which  It  IS  a  party. 

(c)  Prior  to  exercising  any  of  the  authori- 
ties contained  In  any  of  the  following  provi- 
sions of  this  title: 

1.  Section  103,  Ead-Use  Ratiotilng: 

2.  Section  104.  Energy  Conservation  Finn; 

3.  SettSon  103.  Federal  Acli>ns  To  Inoreaec 
Available  Domestic  Petroleum  Supplies; 

4  Section  il.?,  Inte'-iuitlci  al  OH  A;  c.-.- 
tlons:  and 

5  Section  IIP.  F.\c^fln."c  cf  Iiif irmstitin. 
the  Pre'^Ident  is  required  to  make  a  findlne 
thtit:  lAi  acute  energy  shortn^e  coudMons 
exist  or  are  impending  thit  threaten  the  do- 
mestic econon-iV  and  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  essential  clviliaii  or  military 
energy  reo.uirements  and  that  such  shorlaje 
conditions  are  cf  .such  seventy  or  scope  ai 
to  require  the  e:<crcise  of  the  standby  enoriiv 
fuUhontics  provided  for  in  this  tith-;  or  (3i 
that  ihe  exercise  of  the  autliorlties  provided 
for  in  this  title  are  required  to  fnliill  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  under  an  In- 
teniational  aireemcni  to  which  it  Is  a  p.irty. 
The  Presldoni's  finding  shall  be  traiisinitted 
to  the  Conpre-s  together  with  a  repoit  oi 
tl-.e  manner  in  vhich  the  authority  will  i;e 
used. 

(di  Any  firdiii':;  made  under  SMh.-;cctlo-i 
ic)  of  thio  secHrai  shall  not  remain  lt\  effect 
r.ir  a  period  cf  more  than  nine  montiis.  The 
Prcv;dcin  may  make  a  nc.v  finding  under 
subsection  (c)  If  he  finds  tliat  the  exercise 
of  aut'c.orities  pursuant  to  his  initial  finding 
IS  required  beyond  nine  months. 

Src.  102.  Definitions. — Fur  purocsei  of  tiii; 
Act : 

(1)  The  term  "Slate"  means  a  State,  the 
Diotrici  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Pico,  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  Slates. 
i2l  The  term  "petroleum"  means  crude  oil. 
rciidual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
prodi-.ct  I  as  defined  in  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum  Allocation  .'Vet  of  1973) . 

(3)  The  term  'United  States"  wlien  used 
in  the  geographical  sense  means  the  Slates, 
tlie  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Irrrltoriea  and  posses.sions  of  the  United 
States. 

(4i  The  term  "'.'Xdmlnlstrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  .Ad- 
ministration. 

(5»  The  term  •internailonal  agreement" 
means  the  Agreement  On  An  International 
Energy  Program,  signed  by  the  United  Slates 
on  November  13.  1974,  and  printed  as  Serial 
No.  93-53.  November,  1974,  Committee  Print, 
Conunittee  on  Interior  arid  liirular  Aff.-.irs, 
United  States  Senate. 

(6)  The  term  "person"  means  any  natural 
person,  government  entity,  corporation, 
partnership,  association,  consortium,  or  any 
entity  organized  for  a  common  bu.siness  pur- 
pose, wherever  situated,  domiciled,  or  doing 
business,  that  directly  or  through  other  per- 
sons subject  to  its  control.  Is  engaged  :n 
commerce  in  any  part  of  the  United  Sr;itcs, 
its  territories  and  possesoions.  Puerto  Rico, 
or  tlie  District  of  CoUimliia.  or  is  a  United 
States  citizen  engaged  in  commerce  outi.de 
of  the  United  States  which  activity  afTects 
United  States  commerce,  or  is  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  tl-.e  jurisdic:lon  of  the  United  St.ucs. 
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1 7)  Tlie  term  "handicapped  person"  means 
any  individual  who,  by  reason  of  disease, 
injury,  age,  congenital  malfunction,  or  other 
permanent  incapacity  or  disability,  is  unable 
without  special  facilities,  planning,  or  de- 
siiui  to  utilize  mass  transportation  vehicles, 
facilities,  and  services  and  who  has  a  sub- 
-antial.  permanent,  impediment  to  mobility. 

1 8)  The  term  "eligible  person"  means  any 
liHudicapped  person  (who  may  or  may  not 
liave  a  driver's  license)  or  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  a  handicapped  person  who  must 
transport  that  person  to  and  from  special 
services. 

Sec.  103.  End-Use  Rationing. —  (a)  Tlie 
President  is  authorized  to  promulgate  a 
regulation  which  shall  provide,  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  section  4(b)(1)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  program  for  the 
rationing  and  ordering  of  priorities  among 
classes  of  end-users  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel 
oil.  or  any  refined  petroleum  product,  and 
for  the  assignment  to  end-users  of  such  prod- 
ucts of  rights,  and  evidences  of  such  rights, 
entitling  them  to  obtain  such  products  in 
precedence  to  other  classes  of  end-users  not 
similarly  entitled. 

(b)  The  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  take  effect  only  if  tlie 
President  finds  that  it  is  necessary  to  achieve 
ihe  objectives  of  this  title  and  those  public 
purposes  enumerated  in  section  4(b)(1)  of 
the  Emergencv  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973. 

(cl(l)  The  President  shall,  by  regulation 
or  order,  in  furtherance  of  the  regulation  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  consistent  with  the  objectives  enumer- 
ated in  section  4(b)(1)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  cause  such 
allocations  or  such  adjustments  of  alloca- 
tions made  pursuant  to  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  or  other  au- 
thority, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  the  expiration  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
and  the  absence  of  any  other  petroleum  allo- 
cation authority,  the  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized, notwithstanding  the  expiration  of 
that  Act,  to  promulgate  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  standards  and  according  to  the 
procedures  set  out  in  section  4,  subsection 
(a)  through  (d)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  such  a  regulation  pro- 
viding for  the  allocation  of  crude  oil,  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products 
as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

(d)  The  President  shall  provide  for  proce- 
dures by  which  any  end-user  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  which  priorities  and  entitlements 
are  established  under  the  rationing  program 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  petition  for  review  and  reclassifica- 
tion or  modiflcatioii  of  any  determination 
made  under  such  paragraph  with  respect  to 
his  rationing  priority  or  entitlement.  The 
President  shall  also  provide  for  the  making 
of  such  adjustments  as'^re  practicable  to 
prevent  special  hardship,  inequity,  or  unfair 
distribution  of  burdens,  and  shall  establish 
procedures  which  are  available  to  any  person 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an  interpretation, 
modification,  rescission  of,  exception  to,  or 
exemption  from,  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders.  Such  procedures  may  Include  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  such  local  boards  as 
may  be  authorized  to  carry  out  functions 
under  this  subsection  pursuant  to  section 
116  of  this  title. 

(e)  No  rule  or  order  under  this  section  may 
irr.pose  any  tax  or  user  fee  or  provide  for  a 
credit   or  deduction   in   computing  any  tax. 

( f )  At  such  time  as  the  President  finds  that 
it  is  neces,sary  to  put  a  regulation  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  into  effect, 
tlie  President  shall  transmit  such  regulation 
to  each  Hou.se  of  Congress  and  such  regula- 


tion shall  take  effect  and  terminate  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  energy  conservation  plan 
prescribed  under  section  104  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  deemed  an  energy  conservation  plan 
for  purposes  of  section  104(c) ,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  104(a)(1)(B). 
Such  a  regiilatlon  may  be  amended  as  pro- 
vided in  section  104(b)(1)   of  this  Act. 

(g)  (1)  In  promulgating  a  rule  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  the  President  shall 
give  priority  Consideration  to  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped  and  other  eligible  persons, 
including  the  need  fo?- special  arrangements 
for  handicapped  persons  who  because  of  ar- 
chitectural barriers  would  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain evidence  of  their  rights  under  subsection 
(a)  under  standard  procedures  or  arrange- 
ments. 

(2)  In  deterpilning  the  eligibility  of 
"handicapped  person"  and  "eligible  person" 
the  President  shall  consult  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration: Provided  further,  That  the 
administrative  procedures  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped  shall  be  established  m 
advance  of  and  take  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  104.  Energy  Conservation  Plans. — 
(a)  ( 1  I  (A)  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  President  may  promulgate,  by 
regulation,  one  or  more  energy-  conservation 
plans  in  accord  with  this  section  which  shall 
be  designed  ( together  with  actions  taken  and 
proposed  to  be  taken  under  other  authority  of 
this  or  other  Acts)  to  result  in  a  reduction 
of  energy  consumption.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "energy  conservation  plan" 
means  a  plan  for  transportation  controls 
(including  but  not  limited  to  discretionary 
transportation  activities  upon  which  the 
basic  economic  viability  of  the  United  States 
does  not  depend)  and  such  other  reasonable 
restrictions  on  the  public  or  private  use  of 
energy  ( including  limitations  on  energy  con- 
sumption of  businesses)  which  are  necessary 
to  reduce  energy  consumption. 

(B)  No  energy  conservation  plan  promul- 
gated under  this  section  may  impose  ration- 
ing or  any  tax  or  user  fee,  or  provide  for  a 
credit  or  deduction  in  computing  any  tax. 

(C)  In  promulgating  regulations  pursuant 
to  this  section  the  President  shall  give  pri- 
ority consideration  to  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

(2)  An  energy  conservation  plan  shall  be- 
come effective  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  Such  a  plan  shall  apply  in 
each  State,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
an  exemption  granted  pursuant  to  such  plan 
in  cases  where  a  comparable  State  or  local 
program  is  in  effect,  or  where  the  President 
finds  special  circumstances  exist. 

(3)  An  energy  conservation  plan  shall  deal 
with  only  one  functionally  discrete  subject 
matter  or  type  of  action  proposed  to  reduce 
energy  consumption. 

(4)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)(3),  an  en- 
ergy conservation  plan  shall  remain  in  effect 
for  a  period  specified  In  the  plan  unless 
earlier  rescmded  by  the  President;  but  shall 
terminate  in  any  event  no  later  than  nine 
months  after  such  plan  first  takes  effect  un- 
less renewed  In  accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "energy  conservation  plan"  does  not 
Include  an  amendment  to  an  energy  con- 
servation plan  that  Is  consistent  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  primary  conservation 
plan.  The  P>resident  shall  notify  the  Congress 
of  all  amendments. 

(2)  The  President  shall  transmit  any  en- 
ergy conservation  plan  (bearing  an  identifi- 
cation number)  to  each  House  of  Congress 
on    the   date   on   which   It   is   promulgated. 

(3)  Each  energy  conservation  plan  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  provided  in  the  plan, 
but  if  either  House  of  Congress,  before  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  ten  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 


date  on  v,hKh  such  action  is  transmiiied  to 
it  passes  a  resolution  stating  in  substance 
that  Congress  does  not  favor  such  action, 
such  action  shall  cease  to  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  passage  of  such  resolution. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  [■?,)  t,i 
this  subsecUon — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die:  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
tlian  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  ten-day  period. 

(5 1  Under  provisions  contained  in  an 
energy  conservation  plan,  a  provision  of  the 
plan  may  take  effect  at  a  time  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  plan  otherwise  takes 
effect. 

(c)(1)  Tills  siib.scctiou  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  i.s 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  describeo 
by  paragraph  (2i  of  this  subsection:  and  it 
supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  inconsistent  therewith:  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  ul 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  tl.e 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  resolution  ol 
either  House  of  Congress  described  in  sub- 
paragraph  (A)    or   (B)   of  this  paragraph, 

(A)  A  resolution  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  reads  as  follows: 
"Tliat  the  does  not  object  to  the  im- 
plementation   of    energy-    conservation    plan 

numbered  submitted  to  the  Congress 

on ,  19 — .",  the  first  blank  space  therein 

being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  resolving 
House  and  the  other  blank  space  being  ap- 
propriately filled;  but  does  not  include  a 
resolution  which  specified  more  ilian  one 
energy  conservation  plan. 

(B)  A  resolution  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving   clause    of   which    reads    as    follows: 

"That  the  does  not  favor  the  energy 

conservation    plan    numbered   trans- 


mitted   to    Congress    on 


19—.".   the 


first  blank  space  therein  being  filled  with 
the  name  of  the  resolving  HoiLse  and  the 
other  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropri- 
ately filled;  but  does  not  include  a  resolution 
wliich  specifies  more  than  one  energy  con- 
servation plan. 

(3)  A  resolution  one  imroduced  with  re- 
spect to  an  energy  conservation  plan  shall 
immediately  be  referred  to  a  committee  i  and 
all  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  same  plan 
shall  be  referred  to  the  same  committee  I  Ijy 
the  President  of  the  Senate  or  liie  Speaker 
of  Ihe  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  ca.-e 
may  be. 

(4)  (A)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  re.'-c- 
lution  with  respect  to  an  energy  ci-nserva- 
tion  plan  has  been  referred  has  not  reported 
it  at  the  end  of  five  calendar  days  alter  its 
referral,  it  shall  be  m  order  to  move,  either 
to  discharge  or  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  any  other 
resolution  with  respect  to  such  energv  con- 
servation plan  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

(B|  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, shall  be  highly  privileged  (except  th.it 
it  may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has 
reported  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  energy  conservation  plan),  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso- 
lution. An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall 
not  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  cider 
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i<>  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
moiloii  «ai  agreed  to  or  dl-^agreed  to. 

iC)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
or  dt-s.-i^reed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
ue\*c'd.  nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  cummmee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
oilier  rcsalt'tion  h  itii  re-ipect  to  the  same 
plan. 

(.'>M.Ap  When  tiie  committee  has  reported, 
or  iiAH  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
.sideration  of.  a  resolution,  it  shall  be  at  any 
time  thereafter  in  order  (evei\  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  .^,^me  effect  has  been  dis- 
agreed to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  coii- 
hideration  of  tiie  resolution.  The  motion  3hall 
be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  de- 
bat.ible.  An  amendment  lo  the  motion  shall 
not  be  in  r.rcier.  and  i.  .-hill  lu-t  be  in  order 
to  m.ive  to  recons:dcr  liie  vote  by  whlcti  tlie 
m  itio!!  was  agreed  to  or  til-.aprc-ed  to. 
.  (B)  Debate  on  the  resohuion  s-hoil  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hotirs.  which 
shall  be  diMded  equally  between  tho.se  favor- 
ing and  lho.se  oppo.^ing  the  resolution.  A 
molion  Inrlher  to  limit  debute  ohall  not  be 
debatable.  .An  amendment  to.  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resohition  shall  not  be  In 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  tlie  vote  by  which  the  re.solu- 
t!on  was  agreed  lo  or  disagreed  to;  except 
that  It  shall  be  in  order  to  substitute  a  reso- 
lution disapproving  a  plan  for  a  resolution 
not  to  object  to  such  plan,  or  a  resolution 
i.oi  to  object  to  a  plan  for  a  r<-.-=olutioii  dis- 
approving .such  plan. 

iGiiAi  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
re.spect  to  the  dischnrye  from  conimirtee.  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  and  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  con.-iideralion  of  other 
btiiiness,  shall  be  derided  without  debate. 

(B»  Appeals  from  tie  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  pro- 
cedure relating  to  a  resohition  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

(7)  Notwithstanding  anv  of  the  provisions 
of  this  sub.<;ection.  if  a  Hou.se  has  approved 
a  resolution  with  re^tiect  -o  an  cnerpy  con- 
berv.atlon  pljm.  then  it  sl:;v!l  not  be  in  order 
to  consider  In  that  Hoi:se  any  other  resolu- 
iion  with  respect  to  the  iame  plan. 

(dxn  Any  energy  cuucervation  plan  or 
rationing  rule,  which  the  Pre:?ident  submit, 
to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  contain  a  -'specific  state- 
ment explninhig  the  need  for.  the  rationale 
and  the  operation  of  such  plan  or  rule. 

(2)  Anv  energy  conEcrvatlon  plan  or  ra- 
tioning rule  which  the  President  submits  to 
the  Concrcss  pursuant  to  thi.=:  title  shall  be 
ba-cd  upon  a  con.5idcraflon  of,  and  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  accompanied  by  an 
evaluation  of  the  potential  economic"  Im- 
pact.?. If  any,  of  the  prnpns?d  plan  or  rule, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  e.Tect.  if  any.  of 
such  plan  or  rule  on — 

(A)  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  State  nnd  local 
s  overnment: 

(  B)  vital  industrial  ;.ectors  of  the  economy: 

(C)  employment,  by  industrial  and  trade 
sector,  as  well  as  on  a  national,  regional. 
St.ite.  and  K-)cal  basis; 

(D)  the  economic  vitnlity  of  regional, 
S'ate.  and  local  areas; 

(E)  the  availability  and  price  of  consumer 
goods  and  services; 

(F)  the  gross  national  product: 

iG)  competition  la  all  sectors  of  indus- 
tiy; 

(H)  small  business;  and 

(I>  the  supply  and  availability  of  energy 
resources  for  use  as  fuel  or  as  feedstock 
for  industry. 

Sec.  105.  M.\TERi.\t,  Allocations. — Section 
in  of  the  De:"en?e  Production  Act  of  1950 
Ls  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  iiew^  subsection: 

"(CHI)    Notwithstanding   any  other  pro- 


vision of  tills  Art.  t;;e  President  may.  by 
rule  or  order,  require  the  allocation  of.  or 
the  performance  under  contracts  or  orders 
(other  than  contracts  of  emplny.menti  relat- 
uig  to.  siipplie.i  of  m.iterials  and  equipment 
In  order  to  maximize  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies if  he  makes  the  findings  required  by 
paragraph  (3 1   of  this  subsection. 

•■(2)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  sixty  days  after  tl.e  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  en  the  manner 
in  which  the  authorities  contained  In  para- 
graph (1)  will  be  administered.  This  report 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  t.j.  the 
Ideiitincaiion  of  materials  and  equipment 
m  short  supply,  the  manner  in  which  alloca- 
tions will  be  made,  tlie  procedure  for  rc- 
qiie.-t=i  asirt  appe.iH.  the  tt. lena  for  determi'i- 
Ing  priorities  as  between  competing  re- 
quests, and  the  office  or  agency  which  wl'.l 
administer  such  authorities. 

'■(:})  Tlie  authority  granted  in  this  sub- 
section may  not  be  used  to  control  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  supplies  of  materials  and 
equipment  in  the  marketplace  unle.-s  the 
FreMClent  finds  t iiat— 

'■•A)  such  supplies  are  scarce,  critical,  and 
f-entinl  to  maintain  or  further  exploration, 
protlurtlon.  refining,  tran.sportation.  and  con- 
servation of  Ciiergy  supplies  or  fur  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  eneryv  supplies 
or  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
eiirrstv  facilities;  and 

"iB)  maintenance  or  furtherance  of  ex- 
ploration, production,  refining,  transporta- 
tion, and  conservation  of  energy  supplies  and 
the  ronstrttction  and  mainte  lance  of  energy 
fitrllit.r'^  cannot  reasonably  be  accomplished 
Without  exercising  the  authority  specified  in 
p.-u.ir:raph  1 1 »  of  this  subsection. 

■I'H  During  any  period  when  the  authority 
cnn. erred  by  this  sub.section  is  being  exer- 
c  .spd.  the  President  shall  take  such  action 
at  mnv  hp  appropriate  to  assure  that  such 
niithnrity  is  bPln^  exer'-ised  in  a  manner 
Whi-h  as;.ures  the  coordinated  admini  .tration 
of  such  autliorlty  with  any  priorities  or  allo- 
c-.ll-n-t  c  litblis'.cd  under  .subsection  (a)  of 
il:ls  -ertioi  .'lU't  i;i  cirt>rt  ditrlng  tie  same 
period.". 

.'T  ■.    inn     Fr:>tjiM.    .A.-rroNs    Tn    l^rnr\~z 

AvMt^r.'-r  D'-'MrsTi.-  PnpjiiEfv  Sfppi.ir.s. 

in>  The  Pre-ident  may,  oy  rule  or  rr;ler,  re- 
qujr?  t'-e  following  nT^n.siires  to  -■supplement 
d  i.'(T"«tl"  cr<T''v  supplic"  — 

1 1 1  The  production  of  designated  domestic 
oil  and  gas  fields,  at  maxlrnum  practicable 
rato.?  of  production  It  nccessarv  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  this  title:  Provided.  That  pro- 
duction shall  not  be  in  excels  of  the  cur- 
rently assigned  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production  unless  the  Presid."nt  determines 
that  the  types  and  quality  of  reservoirs  are 
such  as  to  permit  production  at  rates  In 
excess  of  the  currently  a.'i.slgned  maximum 
efTicient  rate  for  periods  of  no  more  than 
ninety  days  without  excessive  risk  of  losses 
in  ultimate  recovery,  unless  renewed.  Such 
fields  are  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  t!:e  Interior,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  State  regulatory  agencv.  Data  to 
determine  the  maximum  e.Ticlent  rate  of  pro- 
duct ion  shall  be  .supplied  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  the  State  regulatorv  at;ency 
which  determines  the  maximum  emcient 
rate  of  production  and  by  the  operators  who 
have  drilled  wells  in.  or  arc  producing  oil 
and  gas  from  such  fields; 

i2)  The  utilization  of  production  on  any 
oil  and  pas  producing  piopertics  on  Federal 
lands:    and 

(3)  The  adjustment  of  proce.^rlng  opera- 
tions of  domestic  refineries  to  produce  re- 
fined products  in  proportions  commen?urate 
with  national  needs  and  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  .section  4(bi  of  the  Emer- 
gency  Petroleum    Allocation   Act    of    1973. 

(bl  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  anv  additional  produc- 
tion not  already  authorised  from  any  Naval 


Pelioleum  Re.<-erve  now  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  cliapter  641  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.     107.     Other     Ami-ndmknt     to     the 

FEiRot.tiUM    Ai.i.ocAtiMN    Act    of    1973 (a) 

Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  is  further  amended  by 
adding  i.t  the  end  ot  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing  new  subsection    (h): 

"ih)  If  any  provision  of  the  regulation 
under  sub^-ection  lai  provides  that  anv  al- 
location of  residual  fuel  oil  or  retined  petro- 
leum products  is  to  be  based  on  use  of 
such  a  product  or  amounts  of  such  product 
supplied  during  an  historical  period,  the 
reguWition  .shall  contain  provi.sioas  designed 
to  assure  that  the  historical  ppi  iod  can  be 
adjM.sted  (or  other  adjustments  in  allega- 
tions can  be  made)  in  order  to  refieet  re- 
gional disparities  in  u.'e.  population  growth 
or  unusual  factors  influciicim;  use  (includ- 
ing unusual  changes  in  climatic  conditions) 
of  such  oil  or  product  in  the  historical  pe- 
riod. This  subsection  shall  t.ike  eilect  .<:lxtv 
davs  after  the  date  of  eiuT  tment  of  the 
Standby  Emergency  Authorities  Act.  Adjust- 
ment for  such  purpo.ses  shall  take  eifecl  aa 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  eiiact- 
mciu  of  this  subsection.  Adjustments  to  re- 
flect population  growth  shall  be  bused  upon 
the  most  current  figures  available  from  tl»e 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  •. 

(b)  section  4,b)(n(0)  of  the  Einert;eucv 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973'  .13 
amended,  is  amended  tu  read  ii.,  follows': 

"(G)  allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil  and 
rermed  petroleum  products  In  such  amounts 
and  In  such  manner  as  niav  be  nece'^.sarv 
for  the  maintenance  of  exploration  for  and 
production   or  extraction  of 

"(It  fuels,  and 

■•(U)     minerals    essential    to    the    requue- 
nients  of  the  United  States. 
and     for     required     transportation     related 
thereto,'  . 

(C)  Section  3  of  the  Emergencv  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as  amcndec!  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

'18)  The  term  •handicaT^ppd  person' 
means  any  individual  who,  bv  reason  of 
disease.  Injury,  age.  congenital  malfunction 
or  other  permanent  incapacity  or  disabilitr. 
is  unable  without  special  facilities,  plantiin"" 
or  design  to  utilize  mass  lra:isport:ition 
vehicles,  facilities  and  services  and  who  has 
a  substantial,  permanent  Impediment  to 
mobility. 

•'i9i  The  term  'eligible  person'  means  anv 
lui!uii.;ippod  person  (who  may  or  mav  not 
have  a  driver's  licen.se)  or  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  a  handicapped  person  who  must 
triin.sport  that  per.son  to  and  Iroai  special 
.services." 

(d)  Section  4ie)  cf  the  Emergencv  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  as  amended 
(87  Stat.  627  1  ).  Is  hereby  amended  by  aiicling 
a  lew  paragraph  4;e)(3)  as  follows:' 

■'(3)  (.\)  In  the  event  that  the  price  re','U- 
lation  promulgated  under  subsection  lal  of 
this  ."-oction  provides  for  more  than  one 
price  (or  manner  of  determlaitig  a  price* 
for  a  given  grade  and  quality  of  crude  oil 
prodtf-ed  in  a  given  producini:  area,  the 
re:ul:Uion  sliall  provide  tliat  the  price  ap- 
plicable to  'new  Oil.'  as  defined  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  Of  this  paragraph,  shall,  cxrept, 
as  provided  in  sulsi-aragraph  ,D)  of  this 
paragraph,  be  the  highest  price  applicable  to 
tlie  given  grade  and  quality  of  crude  oil  pio- 
diu-ed  in  tiie  given  produci-ig  area. 

■•(B)  For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  paraj.-raph. 
'new  oil'  refers  to  any  crude  oil  produced 
from  any  properly  in  any  calendar  month,  in 
excess  of  a  percentage,  specified  in  the  reg- 
ulation, cf  the  volume  of  crude  oil  produced 
from  tliat  property  in  the  corresponding 
cali.'idar  month   of   the   previous  year. 

■'iCi  The  percentage  specified  pursuant  to 
j^ubparai^i-aph    (Bi    of    this    paragraph   shall 
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ref.e't  ar.d  take  Into  account  the  rate  of 
decline  in  production  normally  expected 
from  individual  oil  reservoirs  In  the  absence 
of  enhanced  recovery  techniques,  such  as 
measures  to  increase  the  permeability  of  the 
ri.>servoir.  Including  acidizing  and  fractur- 
ing, measures  to  redore  reservoir  pressure  by 
injecticin  of  water,  steam  or  gas,  and  measures 
to  reduce  oil  viscosity  or  capillarity  by  the 
introduction  of  injected  substances  or  heat. 

"iDi  The  price  applicable  to  any  crude  oil 
produced  from  any  property  in  any  calendar 
month,  whose  jnuce  would  be  increased  solely 
by  tlie  operation  of  this  paragraph,  and 
which  does  not  exceed  the  volume  of  crude 
oil  produced  from  that  property  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1973.  shall  not  exceed 
$7.50  per  barrel." 

Sec.  108.  Prohibitions  on  UNREASON'Ani.f: 
Actions. —  (a)  Action  taken  under  authority 
of  this  title,  title  II  of  this  Act,  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  or 
other  Federal  law  resulting  in  the  allocation 
of  petroleum  products  and  electrical  energy 
among  classes  of  users  or  resulting  In  re- 
strictions on  use  of  petroleum  products  and 
electrical  energy,  shall  be  equitable,  and  shall 
discriminate  among  classes  of  users  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  such  Acts.  Allocations  shall  contain 
provisions  designed  to  foster  reciprocal  and 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  by  foreign 
countries  of  United  States  citizens  engaged 
in  commerce. 

ibi  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
y.'.y  restriction  on  the  use  of  energy  sliall  be 
designed  to  be  carried  out  In  such  manner 
so  as  to  be  fair  and  to  create  a  reasonable 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  such  restriction 
Oil  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  without  Im- 
posing an  unreasonably  disproportionate 
share  of  such  burden  on  any  specific  Industry. 
business,  or  commercial  enterprise,  or  on  any 
individual  segment  thereof  and  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  needs  of  commer- 
cial, retail,  and  service  establishments  whose 
normal  function  Is  to  supply  goods  and  serv- 
ice of  an  essential  convenience  nature  dviring 
times  of  day  other  than  conventional  day- 
time \uirking  hours. 

Se^.  109.  Regul.\tfd  Carriers. — Within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  shall  report 
separately  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  on  the  need  for  additional  reg- 
ulatory authority  in  order  to  conserve  fuel 
while  continuing  to  provide  for  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity.  Each  such  report 
shall  identify  w  Ith  specificity — 

(li  the  type  of  regulatory  authority 
neerted: 

(2»  tl.e  re.'isoi's  why  such  authority  is 
needed: 

(3)  tiie  prob.able  impact  nn  fuel  consump- 
tion of  such  authority: 

i4i  tlie  probable  effect  on  the  public  con- 
veiuei.te  and  necessity  of  such  authority; 
and 

(5i  tlie  conipetii  ive  imp.ict.  if  any,  of  such 
authority. 

Each  such  report  shall  further  make  recom- 
mendiitions  with  respect  to  changes  In  any 
exi-tmg  fuel  allocation  programs  which  are 
deeniecl  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessltv  during  such 
period. 

Sec  110.  (ai  Advisory  Committees. —  (11 
Except  as  provided  in  section  121,  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  title  the  Administrator 
may  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such 
advi-ory  committees  as  he  determines  are 
necessary.  Any  such  advisory  committees 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  of  1972  (5 
use.  App.  I)  and  section  17  of  the  Federal 
Ene.'-gy  Administration  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
274 1  whether  or  not  such  Act  or  any  of  its 
provisions  expires  or  terminates  during  the 
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term  of  this  title  or  of  such  committees,  and 
In  all  cases  such  advisory  committees  shall 
be  chaired  by  a  regular  full-time  Federal 
employee  and  shall  Include  representatives 
of  the  public,  and  the  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittees shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The  At- 
torney General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission shall  have  adequate  advance  notice 
of  any  meeting  and  may  have  an  official  rep- 
resentative attend  and  participate  in  any 
such  meeting. 

(2)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  such  advisory  com- 
mittee iTieetlngs.  and  shall  be  taken  and  de- 
posited, together  with  any  agreement  result- 
ing therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Such 
transcript  and  agreement  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  Inspection  and  copying, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  552 
(b)(1).  (b)(3),  and  so  much  of  (b)(4)  as 
relates  to  trade  secrets,  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Section  6(c)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. — 
Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  section  6(c)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  for  breach  of  contract 
In  any  Federal  or  State  court  arising  out  of 
delay  or  failure  to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  or  exchange  petroleum,  that  such  delay 
or  failure  was  caused  solely  by  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  with  the 
regulation  or  any  order  under  section  4  of 
this  Act." 

10  Required  Reports. — 'Within  thirty 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  report  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  109,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
each  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President  analyzing  the  effect  upon  com- 
petition of  such  proposals  and  providing  al- 
ternatives to  avoid  or  overcome,  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable,  any  anticompetitive 
effects  of  such  proposals  while  achieving  the 
purposes  of  fuel  conservation. 

Sec.  111.  Exports. — (a)  The  President  Is 
authorized  by  rule  or  order,  to  restrict  ex- 
ports of  coal,  natural  gas,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  petrochemical  feedstocks,  drill  pipe, 
upland  and  offshore  drilling  rigs  and  plat- 
forms, and  of  such  other  supplies  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  ■which  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  maintain  or  further  ex- 
ploration, production,  refining,  transporta- 
tion, and  conservation  of  domestic  energy 
supplies  and  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  energy  facilities  within  the  United 
States,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  restric- 
tions under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  President  may  direct  and,  if  so,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  Impose  such  re- 
strictions pursuant  to  the  procedures  and 
authorities  established  by  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  as  amended. 

(c)  Rules  or  orders  of  the  President  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  actions 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  take  into 
account  the  historical  trading  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Sec.  112.  Administrative  Procedure  and 
JuDici.\L  REvnEwr. — (a)  (1)  Subject  to  para- 
graphs (2).  (3),  and  (4)  of  this  subsection, 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
any  rule,  or  regulation,  or  any  order  having 
the  applicability  and  effect  of  a  rule  as  de- 
fined In  section  551(4)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Issued  under  this  title,  except 
that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
( as  amended  by  this  title ) . 


(2)  Notice  of  all  proposed  substantive  rules 
and  orders  of  general  applicability  described 
In  paragraph  ill  shall  be  given  by  publica- 
tion of  such  proposed  rule  or  order  in  the 
Federal  Register.  In  each  c.i-se,  a  minimum 
of  ten  days  following  such  publication  shall 
be  provided  for  opportunity  to  comment;  ex- 
cept that  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
as  to  time  of  notice  and  opportunity  to  coni- 
mcir  may  be  waived  where  the  President 
finds  that  s^^rict  compliance  would  seriously 
impair  tlie  operation  of  the  program  to  which 
such  rule  or  order  relates  and  sucn  findings 
are  set  out  in  detail  in  such  rule  or  order.  In 
addition,  public  notice  of  all  rules  or  orders 
of  ge:ieral  applicability  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (ai  wliich  are  pro- 
mulgated by  officers  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  to  State  or  local  boards 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  to  tlie  maximum 
extent  practicable  be  achieved  bv  publication 
of  such  rules  or  orders  In  a  sufficient  ininiher 
of  new.'spapers  of  statewide  circulation  cal- 
culated to  receive  widest  possible   notice. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2),  tuiless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  a  rule  or  order  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  is  not  likPly  to  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  Nation's  economy  or  upon 
large  numbers  of  individuals  or  businesses, 
an  opportunity  for  oral  presentation  of  views, 
data,  and  argument  shall  be  afforded.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  such  opportu- 
nity shall  be  afforded  prior  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  rule  or  order,  but  in  all  cases 
such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  no  later 
than  forty-five  days  after  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  such  rule  or  order.  A  tr.insrript 
shall  be  made  of  any  oral  presentation. 

(4)  Any  officer  or  agency  authorir.cd  to 
issue  rules  or  orders  described  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  provide  for  the  making  of  such 
adjustments,  consistent  with  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  (as  the  ca.se  may 
be),  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  special 
hardship,  inequity,  or  an  unfair  distribution 
of  burdens  and  shall  in  rules  prescribed  by 
It  establish  procedures  which  are  available 
to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an 
interpretation,  modification,  or  rescl<islon  of, 
or  an  exception  to  or  exemption  from,  such 
rules  and  orders.  If  such  person  is  agg;-ieved 
or  adversely  affected  by  the  denial  of  a  re- 
quest for  such  actioti  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  he  may  request  a  review  of  such 
denial  by  the  officer  or  agency  and  mrty  ob- 
tain judicial  review  in  accordance  with  sulj- 
sectinn  (b)  or  other  applicable  law  when  sticli 
denial  becomes  final.  The  officer  or  agency 
shall.  In  rules  prescribed  by  it,  est.ablish  ap- 
propriate procedures,  including  a  hearing 
where  deemed  advisable,  for  considering  such 
requests  for  action  under  this  paragraph. 

(b)(1)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  cases  or  controversies  arising  under 
this  title,  or  under  regulations  or  order- 
issued  thereunder,  notwithslandiiv.;  tlie 
amount  in  controversy:  except  that  nothing 
in  this  subsection  or  in  su'osertion  i7)  of 
this  section  affects  the  power  of  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  to  consider,  hear, 
and  determine  any  issue  by  way  of  defense 
(other  than  a  defense  ba,sed  on  tlie  consti- 
tutionality of  this  title  or  the  validity  of 
action  taken  by  any  agency  under  this  title) 
rai.sed  in  any  proceeding  before  such  court. 
If  In  any  such  proceeding  an  issue  by  way  of 
defense  Is  raised  based  on  constitutionality 
of  this  title  or  the  validity  of  agency  action 
under  this  title,  the  cases  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  by  either  party  to  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  chapter  89  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  (i)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  exclusive  appellate  Jurisdiction  is 
vested  In  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  a  court  which  is  currently  in  exist- 
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eiice.  but.  which  !s  independently  authorized 
by   this  section.   The   court,   a  court  of   the 
United  States,  shall  consist  of  three  or  more 
judges  to  be  designated  by  the  chief  Judge 
oi    the   United    States    from    Judges   of    the 
United    States    district    courts    and    circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United   States   shall    designate   one   of   such 
Judges    as    chief    Judge    of    the    Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  may.  frorn 
time  to  time,  designate  additional  judges  for 
such  court  and  revoke  previous  designations. 
The   chief    Judge   may,    from    time    to    time, 
divide   the   court    into   divisions  of   three  or 
more  members,  and  any  such  division  may 
render    Judgment   as    the   Judgment   of    the 
court.  Except  as  provided  in  subsection   id) 
(2)  of  this  section,  the  ''ourt  shall  not  have 
po-.ver  to  issue  any  interlocutory  decree  stay- 
ing or  restraining   in   whole  or  in  part  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  the  effectiveness  of 
any   regulation   or   order    issued   thereunder. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  court  shall  have  the 
powers   of   a   circuit   court    of   appeals   with 
respect   to   the   Jurisdiction   conferred   on   it 
by    this    title     The    court    shall    e.xercise    its 
powers  and  prescribe  rules  governing  its  pro- 
cedure in   such   manner   as   to  e.spedite   the 
determination    of    cases    over    whicii    it    has 
Jurisdiction  under  this  title   The  court  shall 
have  a  .seal,  hold  sessions  at  such  places  as  it 
may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and  such 
other   employees   as   it    deems    necessary   or 
proper. 

(ill  Appeals  from  the  distrif  t  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  cases  and  controversies  aris- 
ing under  this  title  or  under  regulations  or 
orders  issued  thereunder  shall  be  taken  by 
the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the 
Temporary  Emergencv  Court  of  .Appeals 
within  thirty  days  of  the  entrv  of  judgment 
by  the  district  court 

(3)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this 
title  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  which  the  court  determines  that  a 
substantial  constitutional  i.ssue  exists,  the 
court  shall  certify  such  issue  to  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  Upon 
such  certification,  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  .Appeals  shall  determine  the  appro- 
priate manner  of  disposition  v.hlch  may  in- 
clude a  determination  that  the  entire  action 
be  sent  to  it  for  consideration  or  it  may.  on 
the  issues  certified,  give  binding  instructions 
and  remand  the  action  to  the  certifvlng  cour: 
for  further  disposition 

(4)  (U  Subject  to  paragraph  i  ii  i .  uo  regu- 
lation of  any  agency  exercising  authority 
under  this  title  shall  be  enjoined  or  .set  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  unless  a  final  judgment 
determines  that  the  issuance  of  such  regula- 
tion was  in  excess  of  the  agency's  authority. 
was  arbitrary  or  capricious,  or  was  otherwise 
unlawftil  under  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
section  706i2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
and  no  order  o:"  such  agency  sh.iil  be  enjoined 
or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part,  unless  a  final 
Judgment  determines  thaf  such  order  is  in 
excess  of  the  agency's  authority,  or  is  iia-ed 
upon  find;n-s  which  are  not  suppoi  ted  bj 
-.ubstantial  evidence. 

lii)  A  district  court  of  the  United  States 
Cir  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals may  enjoin  temporarily  or  permanently 
the  application  of  a  particular  regulation  or 
order  issued  under  this  title  to  a  per.son  who 
IS  a  party  to  litigation  before  it  Appeals  from 
interlocutory  decisions  bv  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  under  this  pararraph 
may  be  taken  iv.  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12&2ibi  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code:  except  that  reference  In  such 
section  to  the  courts  of  appeals  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Temporarv  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals. 

(5)  The  etTecti\ene-s  of  a  final  judgment 
of  the  Temporarv  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals enjoining  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or 
in  part  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  thereunder  shall 
be    postponed    until    the    expiration    for    a 
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writ  of  certiorari  is  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  under  subsection  (6(  within  such 
thirty  days,  the  effectiveness  of  such  Judg- 
ment .shall  be  postponed  until  an  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such  petition 
becomes  final,  or  until  other  final  dispcsl- 
tion  of  the  action  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  til  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  any 
judgment  or  order  by  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon 
the  judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  Judgment  of  a  United  States 
court  of  appeals  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code  The  Tempo- 
rary Emeit,ency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  review  of  Judgments 
and  orders  of  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  determine  the  constitutional 
validity  of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  of 
any  regulation  or  order  Issued  under  this 
title.  Except  as  provided  in  this  .section,  no 
court.  Federal  or  State,  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion or  power  to  consider  the  constitutional 
validity  of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  ol 
any  such  regulation  or  order,  or  to  stay, 
restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  provision  of  this  title  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  sucii  regulations  or  orders, 
or  any  provision  of  any  such  regulation  or 
order:  or  to  restrain  or  enjom  ttie  enforce- 
ment of  any  such  provision 

il)  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply 
to  any  actions  or  suits  pending  in  any  court. 
Federal  or  State,  on  tlie  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  in  which  no  final  order  or 
judgment  has  been  rendered  Any  atlected 
party  seeking  relief  shall  be  required  to 
follow  the  procedures  of  this  title. 

ic)  The  .Administrator  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  Slate  or  local  boards 
which  carry  out  func'ions  under  this  Act  or 
tiie  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  197:3  Such  procedures  shall  apply  to  such 
boards  in  lieu  of  subsection  (a),  and  shall 
require  that  prior  to  taking  any  action,  such 
boards  shall  take  steps  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  notice  to  persons  who  may  be 
affected  bv  the  action,  and  shall  afford  an 
opportunitv  ;or  presentation  of  views  (in- 
cluding oral  presentation  of  views  where 
practicable)  at  least  ten  davs  before  taking 
the  action  Such  boards  shall  be  of  balanced 
composition  reflecting  the  makeup  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

Id)  In  addition  to  the  roqi-.rement.s  of  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  any 
agency  authorized  by  this  title  or  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Ant  of  1973  to 
i.ssue  tlie  rules,  regulations  or  orders  de- 
-scnbed  in  paragraph  (l»  of  .-ubsection  (a) 
shall  make  available  to  tlie  public  all  inter- 
nal rules  and  guidelines  which  mav  form 
the  basis,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  anv  rtile 
or  order  with  such  modifications  as  are 
neces.sary  to  insure  confidentiality  protected 
under  such  .section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Such  agency  shall,  upon  writ- 
ten request  of  a  petitioner  ffled  after  any 
grant  or  denial  of  a  request  for  exc?ption 
or  exemption  from  rules  or  orders,  furnish 
ilie  petitioner  with  a  written  opinion  setting 
forth  applicable  facts  and  ilie  legal  ba:sis  in 
support  of  such  grant  or  deiial  Such  opin- 
ions .^hall  be  made  available  to  the  petitioner 
and  the  public  within  tlnrty  days  of  such 
request  and  with  such  moditicat ions  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  contidcntialitv  of  Infor- 
mation protected  under  such  section  552 
of  title  5    United  States  Code 

Sec.  113.  Internation.m.  Oil  Ai.tor^TioNs. 

lai  The  President  is  authorized  to  require 
by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  for  Implementation  of  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
international  agreement  with  rettard  to  the 
international    allocation    of    petroleum    to 


other  countries  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 
prices  as  are  specified  in  (or  determined  in 
a  manner  prescribed  by)    such  rule,  regula 
lion,  or  order.  Such  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
may  apply  to  all  petroleum  owned  or  con 
trolled  by  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
Of    the    United    States    Including    petroleum 
destined,    directly   or   indirectlv.    for   import 
into  the  United  States  or  anv  foreign  coun- 
try, or  produced  In  the  United  States    and 
■-liall  remain  in  effect  for  no  more  than  aix 
months    unless    extended    pursuant    to   se  ■ 
tion  101  ic). 

lb)  Any  rule,  regulation  or  order  and  any 
other  action  taken  pursuant  to  subsection 
•  a)  of  this  section  which  involves  the  allo- 
cation of  petroleum  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
form to  the  objectives  and  limitations  speci- 
hed  m  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  and  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1974  and  be  subject  In  its 
promulgation  and  operation  to  the  admin- 
istrati\e  and  Judicial  review  procedures  es- 
tablished for  orders  or  regulations  issued 
pursuant  thereto. 

IC)  Neither  .section  4id)  of  the  Emerpency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  nor  section  28iu) 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  November  16.  1973  i30 
use.  185).  shall  preclude  the  allocation 
and  export  of  petroleum  produced  in  the 
United  States  to  other  countries  In  accord- 
ance with  obligations  of  the  United  States 
'iiuler  the  international  agreement. 

Sec.  114.  Prohibited  Acts. —  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  per.son  to  violate  any  provision 
ol  this  title  or  to  violate  any  rule, "regulation 
I  including  an  energy  conservation  plan),  or 
order  issued  pursuant  to  any  such  provision 
Sec.  115.  Enforcement. —  (a)  Whoever 
Molates  any  provision  of  this  title  or  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  .subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
no:  more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

lb)  Wlioever  willfully  violates  any  provi- 
-loii  of  this  title  or  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  shall 
i)e  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
\  lolation. 

(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  in  commerce  any 
product  or  commodity  in  violation  of  an  ap- 
plicable order  or  regulation  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title.  Any  person  who  knowing! v  and 
willfully  violates  this  subsection  after  having 
been  subjected  to  a  civil  penalty  for  a  prior 
•.  lolation  of  tlie  same  provision  of  any  order 
or  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  ini- 
pri.-,oiied  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both 
Id)  Whenever  it  appears  to  anv  person 
authorized  by  the  President  or  the  Admin- 
istrator to  exercise  authority  under  this  title 
that  any  individual  or  organization  has  en- 
giged.  is  engaged,  or  Is  about  to  engage  in 
acts  or  practices  constituting  a  violation  of 
this  title,  such  person  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  an  action  in  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and 
upon  a  proper  showing  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  a  preliminary  or  perm,Tneiu  in- 
jnction  shall  be  granted  without  bond  Any 
such  court  may  aI.so  i.s.sue  mandatory  in- 
jnctions  commanding  any  person  to  coni- 
pl.v  with  any  provision  of  this  section. 

lei  .Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
c.iuse  of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  \iolation  of  this  title  may  bring  an  action 
m  a  district  court  of  the  United  Slates  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  for 
iippropriate  relief,  including  an  action  for  a 
(iorlaratory  judgment  or  writ  or  injunction. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
anv  person   to  recover  damages. 

.Stir  116.  Dn.EG.^TiON  or  Authority  and 
EriEcr  ON  St.^te  l.^w  —  lai  Within  sixty  days 
fMllouing  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Pre-Kienr  shall  after  affording  an  oppor- 
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luv.ity  for  Interested  persons  to  make  oral 
pre-entatio.  s.    promulgate   a   regulation — 

(!)  cstablL-hing  criteria  for  delegation  of 
his  functions  under  this  Act  or  the  Emer- 
r;eno'  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  to 
o.Ticers  or  local  bo'ards  (of  balanced  composi- 
tijii  reilecting  tlie  community  as  a  whole)  of 
States  or  political  subdivisions  lliereof;   and 

(2 1  e.st.\bUshini:  prjcedures  for  petition- 
ing for  the  receipt  of  such  delegation, 

(b)(1)  Offices  or  loc^l  boards  of  States  or 
political  su!x'ivi-ions  thereof.  fv-Uowing  the 
establishment  of  criteria  for  dj!e;;ation  raid 
procedures  for  petitioning  in  accordance 
with  fiibsection  (ai  of  this  sectio'^  may  pe- 
tition the  President  f.r  the  receipt  of  such 
dtlegalion. 

(2)  The  PresidC'-t  may  grant  any  prop- 
erly submitted  petition  v.iiliin  thirty  days  of 
its  rccel.ot. 

(c  I  No  Slate  lav,-  or  State  program  in  e'Tect 
on  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  or 
which  may  bcc.ime  effective  tliereafter.  shall 
be  s'-pcri^edcd  by  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  energy  con=crva- 
tioii  plan  i-sucd  pursuant  to  this  title  except 
Insofar  as  such  State  law  or  State  program  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
or  such  a  regulation,  crdcr,  or  plan. 

Sic.  117.  Cr.^nt  to  Kt.ites. —  (a)  The 
Pieildcnt  shall  provide  financial  a.ssi'-ta!.ce 
in  accordance  with  this  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a.^si-tin;.'  elipiblc  State  or  local  energy 
co.iservation  programs. 

(b)  One-half  the  sum  appropriated  each 
fl-sral  year  for  fiscal  assistance  to  the  States 
shall  be  appsrtlo'cd  to  each  State  In  the 
ratio  which  the  population  of  that  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  remainder  shall  be  distributed 
t:y  the  President  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  respective  nerds. 

(C)  A  State  is  eligible  to  receive  financial 
assistance  for  energy  conservation  programs 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  of  the  sub- 
section in  atiy  fiscal   year  if — 

(1)  the  State  has  established  a  State  plan 
for  energy  conservation  which  provides  for 
equitable  distribution  of  such  assistance 
aniotig  State,  local,  and  regional  authorities; 

(2)  the  State  provides  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
r.iunting  procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
cf,  and  accounting  for,  Federal  funds  paid 
under  this  section  to  the  State;   and 

(3  I  the  State  complies  with  regulations  of 
the  President   issued  under  this  section. 

(d)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enacanent  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
l^sue,  and  may  from  time  to  time  amend, 
regulations  with  respect  to  financial  assist- 
ance for  energy  conservation  programs  wiiich 
Include  criteria  for  such  programs. 

(CM  Any  amounts  which  are  not  expended 
or  cuinmitied  by  a  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
shall  be  returned  by  such  State  to  the  United 
Stales  Treasury. 

(f)(1)  Each  recipient  of  finaiicial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  the  President  shall  prescribe. 

(2)  The  President  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  receipts. 

( g )  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  such 
sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $50,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in- 
cluding and  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

(h)  Any  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing grants  to  States  to  which  the  President 
lias  delegated  authority  under  section  116 
of  this  title,  or  for  the  administration  ot 


appropriate  State  or  lcx;al  energy  coiuerva- 
tion,  rationing  or  allocation  programs 
which  are  the  basis  of  an  exemption  made 
pursuant  to  section  104(a)(2)  of  this  title 
from  a  Federal  energy  conservation  plan 
which  has  taken  effect  under  section  li34 
of  this  Act.  The  President  shall  make  such 
grants  upon  such  terms  and  coiuUtionj  a. 
he  may  prescribe  by  rule. 

Sec.  118.  Energy  Information. —  la)  The 
President  Is  authorized  to  request,  ac-:;uirc, 
and  collect  such  energy  information  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  achieve  th3 
purpo.^-es  of  this  title. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  implementing  and 
carrying  out  this  Act,  including  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  an  inter- 
national agreement,  the  authority  relating 
to  the  collection,  processing,  analy.-ls,  and 
dissemination  of  energy  Information  data 
granted  by  tho  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
inL-ntal  Coordination  /\ct  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act.  respectively, 
Khali  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  the-e  Acts 
relating. to  their  expiration. 

Sec.  119.  Exchange  of  In!orm.\tion. —  (a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsections  ( b  i  and 
(c),  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  relating  to  prohibitions  on  dis- 
closure of  proprietary  and  confidential  ta.isi- 
ness  data  or  information,  the  Admiiiistrator. 
after  consultation  with  the  Attorney  General 
may  provide  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized  to  tr.tns- 
mit  to  an  appropriate  international  orga- 
nization or  foreign  country  the  informat.i.  n 
and  data  related  to  the  energy  industry  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  required 
to  be  submitted  under  an  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  Slates  is  a 
pirty. 

(b)  The  President  shall  make  the  final 
determination  as  to  whether  the  transmittal 
cf  energy  Information  and  data  pursuant  t.i 
the  authority  of  this  section  would  prejudice 
competition,  violate  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
be  inconsistent  with  United  States  national 
security  Interests,  he  may  require  that  such 
energy  information  or  data  not  be  trans- 
mitted. 

(c)  Energy  information  and  data  tlie  con- 
fidentiality of  which  is  protected  by  statute 
shall  not  be  provided  by  the  Administrator 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  transmittal  to  an  in- 
ternational organization  or  foreign  country. 
unless  the  Administrator  has  obtained  the 
specific  concurrence  of  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  which  has  the  primary 
statutory  authority  for  the  collection,  gather- 
ing, or  obtaining  of  such  information  and 
data.  In  making  a  determination  to  concur 
in  providing  such  information  and  data,  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  which  ha.s 
the  primary  statutory  authority  for  the  col- 
lection, gathering,  or  obtaining  of  such  in- 
formation and  data,  shall  consider  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  information  and  data 
was  collected,  gathered,  and  obtained,  the 
confidentiality  provisions  of  such  statutory 
authority,  and  the  International  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
transmittal  of  such  Information  and  data  to 
an  international  organization  or  foreign 
country. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section  and  section  118 
the  term  "energy  information"  means  infor- 
mation or  documents  pertaining  to  any  per- 
son engaged  in  any  phase  of  major  energy 
supply  or  major  energy  consumtion  includ- 
ing information  and  documents  pertaining 
to: 

( 1 )  corporate  structure; 

(2)  financial  structure,  including  balance 
sheets,  profit  and  loss  accounts,  and  taxes 
paid: 

(3)  capital  investments  realized; 

(4)  terms  of  arrangements  for  access  to 


i,..'jcr  sources  of  crutle  oil  and  other  cnertiy 
s    .ipiiCs; 

(i)  ci.rrent  rates  of  production  and  auticl- 
pa  e.:l  changes  therein; 

(G)  allocations  of  available  energy  to 
afRii.ile.s  and  oilu-r  customers  (criteria  and 
re.;.;  .'ation) ; 

(7 1  stocks  and  ICvCis  of  ii.vciilories  and 
t;  .,i..i'jie  eniergei.cy  reserves; 

i(ii  c^st  cf  crude  oil,  ell  prodv.cts.  and 
1.      c.- c.ergy  supplle.;; 

[J)  prices,  iuelutii'ig  lr..i..sf(.r  prints  Ij 
tiiiiiiatos; 

1 10)  eccrgy  c-ii^i.mptioM  and  supply; 

(1!)  availability  and  utiilii.'.tioii  of  lra..i- 
l>v,ri.ivion  facilities; 

(12)  currei.t  ai.d  projCi.tc-1  If.els  u*'  energy 
:.   ;<i/»y  and  ceniai.ci; 

,  i.j)  demand  reslraial  iiie.^screi.;  and 

(14)  ctiier  suojecs  whicli  the  Adin..ii. ..  .- 
tor  finds  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  the 
p..ii...ijeo  ol  ilii-s  title. 

i:EC.  120.  Rj-LATloNSlilP  OF  1  illS  TlILE  TO 
IHE      INTLRNAIIOIVAI.      E.NCRGV      ACREEMLNT. 

■j.i.e  p  irpcse  of  the  Congress  in  adopting 
this  title  is  to  provide  standby  energy 
emtr:eiicy  authority  to  deal  with  eiierg;,- 
shcitage  coudition.s  and  to  minimize  e.'-- 
noniic  dislocations  and  adverse  impacts  on 
cmpl.  >r-ienl-  While  tiic  authorities  c^ntair.eil 
111  this  Act  may.  to  the  extei.t  authc  riied  !■: 
this  title,  be  used  U  carry  out  ciDlijalions 
incurred  l.'V  the  United  States  in  c^nne-'i  '■ 
with  the  November  18.  1074.  executive  agree - 
nient,  ••Agreement  On  An  International 
Er.er<  y  Program".  Ihir,  title  shsll  ".ct  he  c?'-- 
strueo  in  any  way  as  advice  and  ronsen*. 
ratification,  endorsement,  or  other  form  c' 
congressional  atiprcval  of  the  specific  te'T"- 
(f  ihe  executive  nureement  or  any  relate"' 
annex,  protocol,  amendment,  modificatior".  f - 
other  agreement  whi"h  hss  been  ^r  mny  i 
the  future  be  entered  Into. 

Sec.  121.  Internationai.  Voi.t'Ntary 
AcKFEMENTs — PRocEDfRES — (a)  The  requl'^e- 
ments  of  this  section  sliall  he  the  sole  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  the  dcvelnment.  Irr- 
plcmentatio'i.  fr  carryiftj  out  of  volmitftr" 
acreenients  or  plans  of  action  to  accompli'''' 
the  objectives  cf  the  interncitlontil  a.'reerr.en. 
with  resne"t  to  international  retr'le-'m  a'l^- 
cation  and  the  information  system  rr  -ir'f.' 
in  such  agreement,  and  to  the  availnbilitv  r ' 
Immunltv  from  the  antitrust  laws  resnectlnt 
the  de^■elonment.  imnlementntion.  or  cnrrv- 
Inc:  out  of  such  voluntary  a"recments  or  plat  s 
cf  a'-tion. 

(bi  As  used  In  this  se  tin"  the  term  "a'ti- 
tr'isr  laws  '  mean.s— 

11)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
t'-idc  and  commerce  ace  Inst  unlawful  re- 
strnints  and  moiioi.?}ies".  approved  .Tuly  2. 
18O0  115  use    1  et  seq  i.  as  amended: 

(2 1  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  sunple- 
m'-nt  existins  laws  aealn^t  unlawful  rp- 
str.Tln's  and  mononolles.  and  for  other  pttr- 
po.ses',  approved  October  15.  l:il4  (15  U.S.C. 
12  et  seq.) .  as  amended: 

i.i)  the  Federal  Trade  C  mnrssion  A^t  d" 
U.S.C.  41  et  seq).  a=  amended: 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  AuRust  27.  1894  (15  U  S  C. 
8  and  9).  as  amended;  and 

(5)  the  Act  of  June  19.  1936.  chapter  5P2 
(15  use.  13.  13a,  13b,  and  21a). 

(c)  (1)  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
ternational agreement  with  respect  to  inter- 
national petroleum  allocation  and  the  in- 
formation system  provided  In  such  agree- 
ment, the  Administrator  may  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  such  advisory  committees 
as  he  determines  are  ne'^essary.  Any  such  ad- 
visory cDinmiltecs  shall  be  subject  to  tha 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  of  1972  (5  use.  App.  I),  and  .section 
17  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act 
(Public  Law  03-274)  whether  or  not  such 
Acts  or  any  of  their  jirovisions  expire  or  ter- 
minate during  the  term  of  this  Act   or  of 
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such  commiitees.  and  lu  iill  cases  iiirh  ad- 
visory committees  shall  be  chaired  by  a  regu- 
lar full -time  Federal  employee  and  shall  in- 
clude rcpiesentative-3  oi  the  public,  and  the 
meetlnss  of  such  committees  shall  be  open 
to  the  public.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ^\::\n  have  ade- 
qr.nte  advance  notice  oi  any  meeting  and 
may  have  an  official  representative  attend 
and  participate  in  any  such  meeting 

(2)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
'.cripi  shall  be  kept  of  such  advi^orv  commit- 
tee ineetDitrs.  and  shall  be  taken  and  depos- 
ited, toijether  with  any  agreement  resulilng 
therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Conmii.ssion  Except  when  the 
Atlminisirator  has  suspended  tiie  application 
of  subsections  (b»  and  ic)  of  section  17 
■>f  the  Federal  Ener^v  Admlni.stration  Act 
nursuaiu  to  paragraph  i3i  of  this  subsec- 
'lon.  such  ira.'iscnp'  and  agreement  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection  and 
copying,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
552(b)  (M.  (bli.3).  and  so  much  of  ib)(4t 
as  relates  to  trade  .secrets,  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code 

(3)  The  .Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Stale  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  A'torno'.  General,  may  suspend 
the  application  of 

(Ai  .sections  9.  lo.  and  11  of  the  Federal 
.Advisory  C'onmiittee  Ac. 

iB)  .subsections  ibi  and  (O  of  .section  17 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act. 
and 

IC)  the  requirement  under  siibspction 
icHI)  of  this  sub.sectlon  that  meetings  be 
open  to  tlie  public: 

Provided.  Tiiat  the  Adninustrator  deter- 
mines in  each  instance  that  such  suspension 
is  es.sentlal  to  the  implementation  of  an 
International  agreement  and  relates  solely  to 
the  purpo.se  of  international  petroletim 
allocation  and  the  information  system  pro- 
vided in  such  at;reeme;u  in  response  lo  re- 
ductions or  probable  reductions  in  petro- 
leum supplies,  and  that  the  application  of 
such  provision.s  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States  Such  deternilnatton  by  the  AdmUiis- 
iration  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  set 
forth  his  reasons  for  granting  such  suspen- 
sion and  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  at  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the 
etfective  date  of  any  such  suspension 

i4»  For  purpases  of  this  title,  the  provi- 
sions of  sub.section  lai  of  section  17  of  the 
Federal  Energv  Administration  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  board,  task  force,  commission, 
committee,  or  similar  group,  not  composed 
entirely  of  full-time  Government  employees, 
established  or  utilized  to  advise  the  United 
States  Government  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mulation or  carrving  out  of  anv  agreement 
or  plan  of  action  under  the  international 
agreement. 

Id)  The  .Administrator,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  .Attorney  General,  both  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  pro- 
mulgate, by  rule,  standards  and  procedures 
by  which  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of 
producing,  refining,  marketing,  or  distribut- 
ing petroleum  may  develop  and  implement 
voluntary  agreements  and  plans  of  action  to 
carry  out  such  agreements  which  are  required 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  interna- 
tional agreement,  limited  to  international 
petroleum  allocation  and  the  information 
,s;, stem  provided  m  such  agreement,  in  re- 
sponse to  reductions  or  probable  reductions 
in  petroleum  supplies 

lei  The  standards  and  procedures  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
rode.  They  sha:i  provide,  among  other 
things,  that — 

1 1 )  meetings  he:d  to  develop  a  voluntary 
agreement   or   a   plan  of  action   under  this 


section  shall  permit  attendance  by  interested 
persons,  including  all  interested  segments 
of  the  petroleum  industry,  con;  umers,  and 
the  public,  shall  be  preceded  by  timely  and 
adequate  notice  with  identification  of  the 
agenda  of  such  meeting  to  tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  to 
the  public,  and  shall,  e.xcept  for  bodies 
cieated  by  the  International  Energy  Agency 
established  by  the  International  agreement. 
be  initiated  and  chaired  by  a  regular  full- 
iimo  Federal  employee:  Pronded  Tha'  the 
Administrator,  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  subject  to  ajjproval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  may  determine  that  a 
meeting  held  to  develop  a  plan  of  action 
ahal!  not  be  public  and  that  attendance  niav 
be  limited,  -.ubject  to  rea^sonable  representa- 
tion of  affected  segments  of  the  petroleum 
nidustry  as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
with  the  approval  of  the  .Attorney  General,  if 
he  finds  that  a  wider  dl.sclosure  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  Interest,  Including 
but,  not  limited  to  the  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  At  all  meetings 
held  to  develop,  Implement,  or  carry  out  a 
voluntary  agreement  or  a  plan  of  action  un- 
der this  subsection,  a  regular  full-time  Fed- 
eral employee  shall  be  present; 

(2)  interested  persons  shall  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  present  In  writing  and  orally, 
data,  views,  and  arguments  at  meetings  held 
to  develop  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action,  subject,  to  any  limitations  impo.sed 
by  the  Administrator  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection;  and 

i3)  a  full  and  complete  record,  and  where 
practicable  a  verbatim  transcript,  shall  be 
kept  of  any  meeting  or  conference  held,  and 
a  full  and  complete  record  shall  be  kept  of 
any  communication  made,  between  or  among 
participan's  or  potential  participants,  to  de- 
velop, implement,  or  carry  out  a  voluntarv 
agreemen:  or  a  plan  of  action  under  this  sec- 
tion and  such  record  or  transcript  shall  be 
deposited,  together  with  any  agreement  re- 
sulting therefrom,  with  the  Administrator, 
and  shall  be  available  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Such 
transcript-,  records,  and  agreements  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying, 
subject  to  I  A)  the  provisions  of  section.s  552 
ibiill.  (bi(3),  and  so  much  of  (b)i4)  a-s 
relates  to  trade  secrets,  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  (B)  a  determination  bv  the 
.Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  subject  to  approval  of 
the  Attornev  General,  that  such  disclosure 
would  be  detrimental  to  thp  public  interest, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  foreign  pol- 
icy interests  of  the  United   States. 

'fill)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  participate  from 
the  beginning  in  the  development,  and  when 
practicable,  m  the  implementation,  and 
carrying  out  of  voluntary  agreements  and 
plans  of  action  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion. Encii  may  propose  any  alternative  which 
would  avoid  or  overcome,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  possible  anticompetitive 
effects  while  achieving  substantially  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  The  Attorney  General,  m 
'•on.valtAtion  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.sslon,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Administrator,  shall  have  the  right  to  review, 
amend,  modifv.  disapprove,  or  revoke,  on  hfs 
own  motion  or  upon  the  request  of  any 
interested  person,  any  plan  of  action  or  vol- 
untary agreement  at  any  time.  and.  if  re- 
voked, thereby  withdraw  prospectively  the 
iinmunitv  which  mav  be  c(-;iierred  by  sub- 
section  (hi    of  this  section 


the  Secretarv  of  State,  and  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  determine 
that  .such  public  availability  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest,  iiicltiduig  hur 
not,  limited  to  the  foreign  policy  in-cresi- 
of  the  United  States:  And  prondrd  ivniur 
Ihai  If  emergency  measures  have  been  ac- 
tivated pursuant  to  the  international  iigree- 
inetit.  the  .Administrator,  srtb'o  t  to  appnviii 
of  the  Attorney  General,  may  reduce  the 
iwenty-day  period  appliablc  to  plan  o(  m-- 
tion.  Any  liction  taken  j-.  'r-  ■■•it  to  such 
voluntary  agreement  and  plan  of  action  shall 
be  rep.orted  to  the  Atioriiiy  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  C-'ini!i.5.-!-.n  piirsiar,'  t,. 
siuSi  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  under 
subsection  ig)  (4). 

(gl  I  1  I  The  Attorney  Genera'  and  the  Fecl- 
ei  >I  Trade  Cnmmission  shall  monitor  the 
dcvelopmeir.  implfmentatlon.  and  carryi  ig 
out  of  plans  of  action  and  voluntary  agree- 
mcnt.s  atithori^ed  under  this  ."^^ection  to  pro- 
mo'e  rinipctltion  and  to  jirevent  anticom- 
pelltive  practice  and  effects,  while  achieving 
Mibstantially  the  purposes  of  tlils  title 

|2|  In  order  t  j  c.irry  out  the  purposes  ol 
this  section,  the  Attorney  General.  In  con- 
srltatlon  with  the  Fedcn.I  Trade  Commission 
i«nd  the  Administr.itor.  shall  promulgate 
regulations  concerning  the  maintenance  oi 
ncce>sarv  and  appropriate  documents,  nnn- 
utes,  ti-anscript.s.  and  o'.her  records  related 
to  the  development,  implementation,  or 
ciiriying  out  of  plans  of  action  or  volunlatv 
agreements  anthori.ted  pursuant  to  this  Act 
I  3)  Persons  developing.  Implement  nig,  or 
lairying  out  plans  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreements  aulhori/ed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  maintain  those  records  required  by  such 
regiilation.s-.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Tiade  Commission  shall  have  access 
to  and  the  right  to  copy  such  records  at 
reasonable  times  and  upon  reasonable  notice 
i4i  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  each  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their  respective 
responsibilities  under  this  Act.  They  may 
both  utilize  for  such  purpo.ses  and  for  pur- 
poses i)f  enforcement  any  and  all  powers  con- 
leried  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  both,  by  any 
other  provision  of  law,  including  the  aiitl- 
irusi  law.s;  and  wherever  such  provision  of 
law  refers  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act"  or 
like  terms,  the  reference  shall  be  understood 
to  be  this  Act. 

ih)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  brought  under 
the  antitrust  laws  lor  any  similar  State  law) 
in  respect  of  actions  taken  to  develop,  imple- 
ment or  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or 
plan  of  action  by  persons  engaged  In  the 
bii-.iness  of  producing,  refining,  marketing,  or 
distributing  petroleum  products  (provided 
that  such  actions  were  not  taken  unneces- 
sarily and  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  com- 
petition) that  — 

I  1  )  such  action  was  taken  — 
i.A)    in   the  course  of  developing  a  volun- 
tarv agreement  or  plan   of  action   pursuant 
to  this  section,  or 

iB)  pursuant  to  a  voluntary  agreement 
nr  plan  of  action  authorized  and  approved 
In  accordance  with  this  section,  and 

(2)  such  persons  fully  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  hereunder 
Persons  interposing  the  defense  provided 
by  tins  section  shall  have  the  burden  ol 
proof,   ex'-ept   that   the   burden   shall   be  on 


i2)    Any   voluntarv  agreement    or   plan   of      "'"'  P'-'""'"^  «""  respect  to  whether  the  ac- 
a-tion  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  section      ^'""'^  ^'^""^  '*''^"  ""necessarily  and  for  the 


shall  be  svibmitted  in  writing  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
'  wenty  days  liefore  lielng  Implemented,  where 
1'  shall  be  made  available  lor  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying;  Pro:idcd.  That  any  plan 
of  action  shall  not  be  made  publicly  available 
if    the  Administrator,   In  consultation   with 


purpo.se  ol  injuring  competition. 

I  i )  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
>:rued  as  granting  immunity  for,  nor  as  lim- 
iting or  in  any  way  affecting  any  remedy  or 
penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts  or 
practices  which  occurred  ( 1 )  prior  to  the  en- 
ac'inent  of   tills  .Act,    (2^    outside   the  scope 
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aiul  piu-po.--e  or  not  in  compliau'C  >v;;li  the 
crnis  and  conditions  of  this  Act  and  this 
,0' tloii.  or  i.'i)  .subsequent  to  its  expiration 
,t!  repeal. 

it)  EHective  .si.\ty  dav.-  after  'lie  date  of 
ciiactmeiu  of  this  .Acl.  the  j>ro-.  ision.^  of  sec- 
luiil  708  of  the  Dolen.~e  Production  Act  of 
yj;,0.  as  amended,  shall  not  apply  lo  any  ac- 
tiuh  authorized  to  be  laken  under  this  title 
,ir  liie  Emeigency  Petroleum  Allocaiion  Act 
iif  11)73.  Nothint:  in  'hi;  .section  .sh.ill  be 
(l(-emvd  to  authorize  the  application  of  sec- 
tiiin  708  of  the  Uclcnse  Product  ion  Aot  of 
SH.iu.  as  amended,  to  any  voluntaiv  agree- 
:iieiu  under  the  iiueinai  iontil  agreement 
with  respect  to  inieriiational  peiroieiim  allo- 
raiion  and  llie  informal  ion  sysiom  prii\  ided 
,ii  s'ich  agreement. 

ik)  The  Attorney  Cienerul  and  ihe  redcr.il 
Trade  Commission  shall  each  submit  to  the 
tJiigre.ss  and  to  the  President,  ui  least  once 
f.ery  six  months,  a  report  on  the  impact  on 
uinpetition  and  on  small  bu-me.-^  of  acuoii.s 
aiilhorli^ed  and  tal.en  jiur-uanl  lo  ihis  ;,ec- 
titm. 

(1)  In  any  action  m  aii,\  l-'edcial  or  .Siiiie 
iMiirt  tor  breach  ol  comraci  liieic  sluili  be 
.ivailable  as  a  defense  that  the  uUeged  breach 
i)f  contract  was  caused  .solely  by  compliance 
'.viih  the  provisions  of  this  .sect ion,  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  urdc-  i.--siicd  inir.iiaiil  to 
.His  scccion. 

(Ill)  No  provisKJii  (>;  ihis  iiiic  is  inte.ldtd 
;u,  nor  shall  it  be  coii.-.linod  tii  gran  any  de- 
tiKse.  create  any  inimniiily.  or  ai'ec;  in  any 
Aay  the  rights  of  any  pcr.-<iii  surlering  legal 
wrong  becaiuse  of  any  act  nr  pvac  ice  relating 
to  the  .■iil>Ject  niaitei  oi  'lii-  .■clion  which 
-ook  place  prior  to  u"-  cuac  lu.'iii  ui  this 
Act. 

Sl.c.  l'S.l.  E\rt,.\'sui\  OF  M\Nci»  1' in  ■,  .Vi.m.iia- 
iMN  PnooF.^M.  -  Seclion  4  m  i  I  1  I  oi  i'lc  Kiiier- 
_eiu:y  Pelruleum  Allocaiion  Ai".  of  1<»7;1,  an 
.iir.c'iidixl.  Is  further  amended  \r.  Tiriking  out 
Aiijuist  31.  1975"  whcrci-er  I'  occurs,  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "March   I,   lij7i)". 

Sfc.  123.  Li.MirAXloNS  (IN  RaisI.N(,  us  Ki;. 
Mi.viN'i;  PKxnoi.Ei'M  PnRK  Con  .niM  s  -a)  i  1 ) 
Alter  the  date  of  enuctnicnl  o;  thi--  title  no 
;!!crea.se  in  the  price  pernii"e(l  :ur.  |A»  oil 
iKw  classified  as  "old"  oil  under  iv^i'hi'ions 
promulgated  pursuant  lo  .-ec'.iou  4  oi  ihe 
iOmergency  Petroleum  Allocaiifin  .Ac!  ol  1973 
■  87  Stat.  629)  and  In  etlcc;  on  January  1, 
'!'75.  or  (B)  any  other  (rude  oil  siiDjecl  to 
lie  aniendmeni  or  anicndmcm  ■-  reriuired  by 
H-^tion  8  of  the  Emergeiuv  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  (87  Sta'  027).  may 
)0  established  except  in  accordaiuo  wiiii  sub- 
-ection  (b)  of  this  section 

12)  After  the  date  of  eiuuiineiit  of  this 
•itle  no  amendment  to  the  pel '-oleum  prU^c 
'Oiitrol  regulations  promulgated  under  pcc- 
'iuii  4  of  the  Emergency  Peiroieu.n  AUoca- 
lou  .Act  of  197.3  (87  Stat.  629 1  v.  iii.h  has  as 
!'s  purpose  the  exemption,  puv.-uant  lo  sec- 
'loii  4(g|  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
.'"Ciitlon  Act,  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil. 
fir  a  refined  petroleum  product  from  price 
I'ontrols  may  become  eitective  except  in  ac- 
'ordiuicf   v.iih   subsection    ibi    >■:    ilus  lec- 

'iOIl. 

ibi  No  action  covered  by  the  pro'.  i.-.ions 
■1  sub.-ection  (a)(1)  or  (2i  of  this  .section 
may  be  undertaken  unless  the  specific  action 
pi "posed  to  be  taken  is  first  submitted  to 
iioth  Houses  of  the  Congress  purstiant  to 
'I'p  procedures  provided  for  in  section  104 
'hi  through  (d)  of  this  title.  Each  Hou.se 
then  shall  have  the  opportunitv  to  review 
and  by  majority  vole  disapprove  of  such 
"•'ion  within  ten  days  of  Ihe  lecelpt  of 
'lie  [jioposal  ptirstiant  to  the  prncedliics 
provided  for  In  section  104  oi  this  title. 

(ci   For  the  purposes  of  this  .section,  any 

"•loreiue  in  section  104  to  the  term  "energy 

'inservatlon  plan"  .shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 

■'■lerence  to  the  term  "petroleum  pricing  aiid 

I'cmption  action". 

'di  The  Emergency  Peiroleiiu  Allocation 
^'      !■;    l'J73    (37  Stat.   G27i.   a-   an-,eudrd.  is 


further  aiiiended  by  adding  at  the  end  (here- 
(■f  a  new  section  8,  as  follows: 

■  .\t.V\IMUM   PlilCE  FOR  DOMESTIC  ClittnE   Oil 

Sic.  8.  Not  later  than  thirty  day.s  afcr 
the  date  ol  enactment  of  this  section,  th(» 
Prrsideni  shall  promulgate  and  impleinenl 
an  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  regu- 
lation established  pursuant  to  section  4ia) 
of  this  Alt  which  shall  establish  a  price  or 
I>rices  tor  the  manner  of  deterniininy  a  price 
or  pnic.s)  lor  all  domestic  crude  oil  (in- 
( lud'ng  tli.ii  crude  oil  olhervKisc  subjci't  to 
section  4ieii2l  of  this  Act)  not  classilied 
as  (tld'  oil  under  regtilatious  in  e/feci  on 
.lauuaiv  1.  1975.  Ihe  price  or  prices  o.'-iab- 
lisl.ed  by  Ihe  President  pursxiant  to  this  .se(,- 
tion  siiiill  be  no  greater  than  the  price  gcn- 
eraliv  prevaliing  as  of  January  31.  1975,  foi 
the  crude  oil  subject  to  such  amendment 
or  amendments  Stich  price  or  prices  shall  t)e 
eifictive  immediately  upon  their  inclusion 
I  or  tlie  incUision  of  the  method  for  dc- 
iprminin;..'.  siicli  price  ov  prices)  In  such  re^u- 
Uii  ion.". 

S[.(  .  124.  CoNiiNGK.Ncir  Plans. — (a)  In  or- 
der to  lully  inrovm  the  Congress  and  the 
public  with  re.spect  to  tlie  exercise  of  au- 
thorities under  .sections  303  and  104  of  thi' 
'iile.  the  Pre.sident  shall,  to  the  ma.ximum 
extent  practical,  develop  contingency  plans 
in  the  nature  of  descriptive  anal.vses  of— 

ill  the  manner  of  implementation  and 
('Iieration   of  any  such   authority; 

1 2)  the  anticipated  benefits  and  impacts 
el   ihe  provision  of  any  plan: 

(3i  tlie  I'olc  of  Siaie  and  local  coverii- 
nti-i';  •: 

1  4p  the  .or'  i  cli'-es  .^.r  appeal  and  rcviev.  ;. 
airt 

...  the  Fedcal  otllcers  or  emjiloyecs  viio 
'.\iil  atiniinister  any  plan. 

liiiili  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  IcUowing  the  date  of  enactment  o.' 
this  title,  and  at  .such  olher  times  as  th" 
President  deems  appriipriate,  tlie  President 
i^lia'l  submit  to  the  Congress  sunh  contln- 
.'■ency  plans  In  accordance  with  .subsection 
uu  oi  this  sect  ion  as  have  Ijeen  formulated. 

ici  Notice  of  all  propo.sed  plans  shall  be 
f'ivi'ii  by  jribllcation  of  such  proposed  plans 
in  the  Federal  Register.  In  the  case  of  each 
such  proposed  plan,  a  minimum  of  ten  days 
following  .sucli  publication  shall  be  provided 
for  opportunity  for  comment  thereon  and 
for  opportunity  to  request  a  public  hearing 
thereon,  which,  if  requested  by  any  in- 
ti'icsicd  person,  shall  be  held  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  such  plan, 

(d)(1)  Within  ninety  da.v.s  following  ilie 
dare  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent .shall  develop  and  submit  to  Congress 
a  (uutingency  plan  (or  plans)  for  i-Rlloning 
which  shall  describe  the  rationing  system 
he  deems  most  appropriate  to  respond  to — 

'Ai  ati  embargo  of  the  sort  experienced 
(luriiiL'  the  winter  of  1973  1974.  and 

(Hi  nn.y  other  contingency  which  in.c. 
!er-"iiably  be  projected,  for  which  ration- 
ing may  reasonably  be  considered  appropri- 
:. te.  and  for  which  a  contingency  plan  for 
ii"ioi;ins  may  reasonably  be  developed  and 
stibniitted  within  the  prescribed  time  period 

(2)  Any  contingency  plan  for  rationing 
wiih  respect  to  a  contingency  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (1)(B>  of  this  subsection 
whicli  cannot  reasonably  be  developed  and 
submitted  to  Congress  within  ninety  davs 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
shall  bo  developed  and  submitted  as  SDon 
theicaiter  as  practicable. 

(3 1  The  requlrementa  of  thLs  subi-ectiou 
:!iali  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  coii- 
1  iiii^cncy  which  the  President  finds  already 
exists  and  for  which  he  has  promulgated 
and  submitted  to  Congress  a  regulation  pur- 
suant lo  section  103  of  this  title. 

Sic.       125.       INTR.ISTATE       N.\TXin.\L       G.*s 

Votiiing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  au- 
ihonzo  the  President  to  regulate  or  allocate 
1  in! lira!    gas    not    otiierv.ise    :siibject    to    the 


jui  isdiciH  n  oV  the  Fedcrfil  Power  Commis- 
sicn;  Provided,  That  to  the  extent  au- 
I  iu-rtzed  by  law  the  President  may  wim 
re:-peci  to  all  .sotirces  of  eneigv  establish 
ih'-!iniil  elliciency  standards,  liyhting  stand- 
ard-, appliance  standards,  and  otlier  i;eneial 
: undard.-.  ol  naMonal  aiip'.icaliou  dc.^igi.ecl 
lo  improve  eiiers;y  conservation  in  losidci!- 
rial.  cinnmercial.  and  industrial  vises;  Pro- 
lidrd  jurtiwr.  'liiat  Stale  reuululory  bodio- 
!.,!vii)g  jtiri^diciioii  oyer  naiural  ituA  shall 
e.Kioerr.te  with  ihe  P.o  idtiit  to  udiieve  the 
vo..M'rvaliiin   objectives  of  this  Act, 

S:  I  12(3.  t:xi'iK.\TiiiN.  lai  The  authoriiv 
uiKier  tli.s  iiile  to  presM-ibe  any  rule  or 
o"di'r  lo  ti.ke  action  under  this  tnle,  or  to 
(  iif.jrci!  any  i,uch  rule  or  order,  rliall  e.xpiie 
at  nndliiuht.  June  30.  1P77.  except  that  sncn 
;MUli(;rity  may  be  exercised  uiial  midiiigli* 
v.'veniber  18.  Hi7(i.  if  requiied  to  iinpleineir. 
Mic  oi>ligatioii;-  oi  tue  United  Status  under 
Uii;  iiitcrnaticnul  a.5reemeni.  Expiratic'ti 
.h.ill  not  atiect  any  action  or  jiending  pro- 
ieediiig~.  civil  or  cri.iuiuii.  not  finally  de- 
'eiiniiied  on  the  dae  of  expitalion.  nor  any 
aclloii  or  provccdii  ,.•  ba^ed  upon  any  act 
c  iiiiulilied  prior  lo  midni'.ht  of  Ihc  date 
(1    exjiiraiiiiii. 

1 1)  I  'Ihe  Secre'avy  of  S'aie  :  hall  prepaic 
ai  a  iran.imit  to  the  Congress  a  report  ever; 
i.jrciy  d.iy.s  on  all  significant  jiroposal.- 
nuctint,.s.  and  aclivjlies  undenakei;  by  the 
United  Stales  and  i>tlier  sigiatoiv  iiaiion- 
;o  the  .A'_reement  On  An  Internatiiinal  En- 
erL'v  Prvigram.  ll'e  report  .-^hall  include  a 
summ.iry  aid  copies  of  any  ainendnienlr^ 
'o  the  agi'cement.  any  changes  or  modilica- 
tions  of  related  annexes  or  protocols,  an. 
intorpreial  Ion  or  coiistruciion  uf  tiie  jiieaii- 
inij;  of  the  agreement.  coiL^iuered  in  liie 
previous  tjuarter.  and  iiiiy  change,  m  diricsi- 
tion  or  lnteii>reiailou  of  ihe  agreeinoii  I'l 
be  jirojiosed  or  supported  bv  the  Uioied 
Stales  in  the  forthcoming  quarter. 

Sn       127.    Atn  iioRr.'.Ai  i>'\s    of     Aii'iiorin- 
TioNs.— -1  here   are   hereliv   authori/ed   to   be 
apiiroprlated  to  the  President  .such  fiinri>  a 
are  necessary  for  implementation  of  the  pr-,.- 
V  isioii.s  of  this  title. 

Skc.  128.  SEVER.\Bti.irY.~ If  any  provision 
of  this  title  or  the  application  of  any  such 
provision  to  any  per.son  or  circumstance, 
shall  be  held  invalid,  lite  remainder  of  this 
title,  or  the  application  of  .such  provision 
to  per.sons  or  circtimstances  other  than  tho.--e 
as  to  which  ii  is  licld  inviili<t  shall  not  be 
aflecled  thereby. 

Sfc.  129.  TH.^^•s^■I;^.  of  Ac  iiioru  v.-In  ac- 
eordance  v.ith  section  I5(ai  of  the  Federe.i 
Eieri^y  Administration  A.  t  (88  Stat.  lOH 
and  109)  the  Preoident  shall  de.-lguaie 
where  appliciible  and  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law.  an  appiopriate  Federal  ageiicv 
t(>  carry  out  tlie  pr.ivisimis  of  this  liile 
after  the  termination  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Ariminisl  ration. 

Skc.    130.    ENriTi  KMi-N-rs- — (a)     Sectinii     4 
of  the  Eniergency  Pt'Sroleum  Ailoeation  .Ae 
I 'I    1973   is   amended   by   adding   at   the   eiul 
thereof  the  following  new  sulxsection:  ■ 

"lil  Insofar  as  any  regulation  promiil- 
;-;ated  and  made  effective  under  subscitiori 
(ai  ol  this  section  .siiall  recjuirc  tiie  parchase 
of  einiilement.s.  or  the  pavmcnt  of  moiie;, 
ihron:;li  any  other  similar  cash  transfer 
Hrraiigemem  aimed  at  equalizing  the  cost  of 
crude  oil  to  domestic  reiincrs.  such  repula- 
1  ion  shall  exempt  the  first  fifty  thousand 
ijarrols  jjer  day  of  tho.se  rcUners  whose  total 
rctining  capacity  (including  tlie  refining 
c.'paciiy  of  any  person  who  controls.  Is  con- 
1  rolled  by.  or  is  uiidrr  common  control  v. I'h 
such  refiner  I  did  not  exceed  on  January  1. 
1975.  one  hundi-ed  thousand  barrels  per  dav 
from  said  requirement :  Provided,  "Iliat 
notiiing  herein  shall  be  taken  to  restrict  the 
right  of  any  small  refiner  a.s  defined  In  sec- 
lion  3i4)  of  this  Act  to  receive  payments  for 
entitlemcius  or  through  any  oihcr  si:ch  c.c^li 
ira;isrer  nrrangenien'  '  . 
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(b)  The  aiiienameiit  uiacle  bj'  eubaectlcn 
(a(  of  this  occtlon  shall  be  effective  for  pay- 
iJituto  (iiir-.  puraiwMf,  to  aiiy  rei;ii;ation  rc- 
u-ned  to  la  such  .sectlou.  with  re.spect  to 
<  rude  oil  let-eipts  and  runs  lo  stills  occtirrlug 
>  ■.  oraflcr  Ftbriijiy  I.  ia7c. 

TITLE  II-    ENERnv  CON-SElfVAllON 
POLICY 

f^c.  201.  STAirnrNT  ni  Purposes  Plvd- 
iNGS,  Mio  Polity  'a)  Tlj-  purposes  .-i  tiiis 
title  are — 

il)  to  declare  an  !.:;rr!.i^  ;ii  n&its3  cc;i- 
rfirvatiou  poliry; 

(2)  to  make  eiMT^y  roiisenatio  i  ui;  in- 
legfiii  part  of  all  onsoijit;  programs  .uid  ac- 
Uviile.i  of  the  Federal  Govtninient; 

(5)  to  promote  energy  ocuservation  rfforls 
tiirou'^h  -■■■pecific  tllrectl-.  ?3  to  a^jencles  of  the 
Federal  Gjiernment.  ,St?.t>»  governinent.  and 
>«  tors  of  prlavte  ludiistrv; 

(4)  to  encourare  grtaif-r  piivitte  *iiergy 
conservation  efforts; 

i5)  to  ;iuthori;;o  tlie  Adini'iisiriM^r  of  the 
Federal  Knergy  Admiulsirali.jn  to  establish 
natlfnal  energy  con.-ervatton  standard-;  and 

(6)  to  pru'. idi>  for  the  development  of 
eiitrr;^y  conservation  programs  by  State  rov- 
eriunent  pursiia.n  to  'lie  poiicic.  j>et  fortu 
jn  this  title. 

lb)  Tlie  Coiij^rc's  tinrts  t>ial 

I  1)  a.l'-iiuate  supplies  of  catigv  im  r«d-oii- 
ablc  co.->t  an-  e-eniltj  lo  the  niamteuance  of 
the  United  Stale,  economy  and  a  high  stand- 
•ird  of  livini;; 

i2)  I'lcreasin^  depenueui''-  on  ener;- .  snp- 
plies  imporrtci  ir,,m  lorflt;n  s<.ii.cts  has  cre- 
ated ;erious  c.-ionnt  and  n:'tional  •=e'-nr1ty 
problems; 

(3)  a  <  v.'itimiatloi!  of  pist  tit;»d^  .-i  ;h<? 
expansion  or  dema.id  lor  C!ie;gy  iji  all  lorms 
•'111  have  ntrion.;  adier.^e  social,  economic, 
political,   aad   enn;n..nmenta!    injpact.s;    and 

(4)  the  adoption  at  all  Itvc!-,  of  i,t- '  ern- 
meni  of  laws,  policies,  proj,i.;ms.  and  pro- 
ccdtiros  to  conserve  encr{;y  and  fue!:^  could 
have  an  immediat"  and  sul;3t"-ntia!  clTci.  t 
in  reducir.;;  the  rate  oX  j^-o'.vth  of  enerity  de- 
mand and  mininii.'lj;g  such  adverse  irnpucts. 

ic)  Ihc  Congress  hereby  d.-c!ares  that  It 
Ih  m  the  national  interest  for,  and  .snail  be 
the  continuing  poltcv  of.  the  Fcdeial  Gov- 
ernment to  iostev  and  promote  con>prc-hen- 
slve  na'iorial  frels  and  ei'erfv  conscrvaiion 
programs  and  practice-  In  ordir  to  better  as- 
stire  adeqa.itc  supplies  of  energy  to  con- 
sumers, reduce  enerity  waste,  conserve  i  at- 
iiral  resume:-,  imd  piotect  the  environment. 

(d)  Ev»vy  a^iPncy  of  the  Federal  Grvern- 
'nent  ."hall  have  the  cotitnitnni-  rr'ponslbillty' 
of  iinplemenli'ifr  the  poll'-y  a:>d  purpo.^ie?  set 
forth  In  till.?  t.ile.  Each  ..gencv  shall  re- 
view 1-.S  statULorv  atuhnritv.  policies,  and 
programs  in  order  to  (leterniuif  what  chau>;e.s 
may  be  required  to  assure  con'ormirv  with 
the  policy  and  purpo.-^es  of  ihts  title  and 
shall  if'X)it  anntiallv  oa  tiie  resulic.  of  I's 
review,  together  with  rf^cmmendaiiiinR  lor 
nece.s.'-ary  changes,  to  rh'  Peslflent  aad  t., 
the  Conj^rps.s. 

Src.  202.  Interim  En-'-«..v  C<insi  p\  aifmv 
FiLANS. —  (a)(1)  PenU.ns;  ihe  pr'iuulg^tion  of 
retjiilarions  to  establish  nstional  enertiv  con- 
servation staudards  pursuani.  "o  sectUin.s  203 
through  207.  and  nr  the  adoption  ly  the 
Coni'res.^  of  sj.oclt'.i-  l.^glslaiive  pollcie.s.  .s'and- 
ards,  and  pro);ram.';  tor  enert,v  conservation 
prosram.s.  it.t'  in-esldcu"  niav  p:onniliLate,  by 
res.'Ulation,  one  or  ir.ore  enertv  ion.ser\aiion 
plan-^  in  ar<'ord  with  thi.'i  se  ,io.i  which' shall 
be  de-it;uert  i  to.  ether  wi.h  af'tion.s  lakcn  and 
proposed  to  be  lakcn  luider  other  provisions 
of  this  or  oth*>r  Act^i  to  result  in  a  reduction 
of  national  encrgv  co.isump-ioij. 

i2i  For  pu!-po.-'".s  of  thip  secrton.  the  term 
■■riiei;^'7  conservation  plan"  in-^Uides  bot  is 
not  limited  to  p;an.=;  to  e.stablish  : 

I  A)  lighting  efUciencv  standards  r..r  pub- 
lic buildings; 

'H)  ihiTMini  perfo'-mar.cc  .,*a!ula'ds  f-.r  all 


new  Federal  construction  and  all  nt  .v  homes 
and  bitUdini^s  financed  under  any  tederul 
loan  guaitintee  or  mortg.i^e  pro-ram; 

(C)  reasonable  re.-trictl.nis  on  hor.rs  for 
public  buildings; 

iD)  standard.s  ig  ^ovi-rn  acroraiive  or 
iioR-c-sentl.il  lighting: 

lE)  standards  and  pro^r.Hn:.s  l.t  Increase 
1  'dii:-.tiial  eflftciency  in  the  u.se  of  energv; 

(P|  pr.jgrams  to  l.isure  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  fiftv-ftve  mile  per  h-our  .speed 
Mill!; 

(Gi  pr.j^r.in:-,  i)  maximize  u-e  of  car- 
pxils  and  public  transporialioii  syR-.pm.^; 

iH)  .stanftirds  for  rea-oaible  controls  a.d 
•f  ••riotions  on  tU-jrp.lonaiy  tr.nsportation 
•iciivities  tipin  v.hlch  the  bubic  economic  vi- 
tality of  the  country  drrs  not  depenrl: 

ill  energy  efllcleiicy  srandatds  to  i;o\'rn 
Federal  procurement  policy; 

I  J)  loiv  Intere.st  loana  a.-.d  loan  ^'.laian- 
tca  pra£rain.s  ti  Improve  the  thennal  cffi- 
clt.icy  of  Individuil  re.s.'deuces  by  In&tplla- 
■i~'i  of  iu-.itl.«ti?ii.  y'orm  windows,  or  other 
imi'iovcnients.  or  by  the  npplieatioii  of  solar 
e.ii-gy  htathjp  .jnd  crrjllng  equipment  which 
n:eets  the  speciilca'ions  developed  under  sec- 
.  -n  8  ol  the  Solar  IleaMni;  and  Coolintf 
Di!K)nst:at!..ti  Aci  of  1974  (Public  Law  a3~ 
1119;  88  Stat.  1073):  and 

iK)  puhli:  educii-a.n  pr^jyfams  lo  fu- 
r  jurago  voUmary  enei^ty   con.s<?rvaii>,.ii. 

|3|  N')  enei'uy  coiiscrvaUoa  plan  promul- 
^,.eJ  ruder  thl.-;  .se'^ticn  may  impose  r  .tion- 
r'^  or  any  tax  or  u-er  fee,  or  pro-,ide  tor  a 
lit  Jit  or  deduction  in  computing  any  ta.x. 
1 4;^  An  energy  conser\.it:on  plan  tiiall  be- 
c  ine  eiTective  a->  provided  In  subsecaun  ih) 
of  section  104  of  tillc  I  of  this  Act.  Such  a 
plc<n  shall  apply  hi  each  State,  excepi  as 
othtrvii^e  provided  in  an  e\empt:ou  (iiauied 
pursi'..int  t.i  such  plan  in  cace^  v  here  a 
comparable  State  or  local  progr.im  i.s  in  ef- 
.•■e;t,  or  where  the  Fre^lleui  finds  spec:.il 
circuDistances  e.xist. 

(5)  Au  energy  co."<.erva.lo!i  pi.i  i  .shall 
'.U-al  wiLh  only  one  fi.n.'iona'ly  di.sci'fe  sub- 
ject mat'cr  or  type  of  acUon  proposed  to 
reduce  energy  consumptl.jii. 

{<'.:  SvibJ'.cl  to  s-.-.-tlon  104ro)i3)  of  title 
1  -^f  this  Act,  an  ont-rgy  conse.vati.iij  plan 
si,i:  remain  i-t  effe'.'.  for  a  period  spr>i*ied 
i'l  the  plan  unless  earlier  rcicl.ided  by  the 
Fif  iUeni.  buc  sh.ill  :cii;i!'ia;e  ,.i  any  event 
no  later  Uian  one  year  af.  t  ...uch  ph'ii  Srst 
'.tk.s  effect  unless  renewed  in  aceordai  ce 
'  ;:h  yection  104(b)  of  title  I  of  this  Ac. 

I  Ol  Any  energy  con-.i;ivatio;i  pl;ui  prjrn,!- 
gated  by  the  Presiatot  purmant  to  subsec- 
tion IS)  of  this  section  siiB'.:  not  becimie 
effective  until  it  has  b,:en  tran:.i:).,-,  d  :o  ihe 
Congre!?.s  for  revie  v  and  rijjhc  of  dh.  pproval 
la  accoid  with  the  expedited  proctdnres  of 
section  104(h)  thrJvigh  id)  o:  title  1  of  this 
Act:  Prov'Ccd,  That,  for  the  paiposes  of  this 
.-.■  rion.  ths  reference  to  "ten  calendar  days" 
in  riectiou  104(b)  i3)  of  liilt-  I  of  this  Act 
^hall  mean  •  rblrty  c.Iondar  days", 

?iEC.     2f>3.     FldER.AL     I.StTUlIVLS     IN     ENr:?Cl- 

roNsFFVAnoN  —(a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energv  Adniinistratlcn,  i:i  ccopera- 
tio:i  with  the  Sj'-retarles  of  the  Dep.iriments 
cf  Houaliitj  and  Urban  Developnien',  Com- 
merce, Inte.-ior,  Tr.u.-portation,  Healtn.  Edu- 
cuticn.  f.nd  Welfare,  Treasiuv,  ar.d  the  heads 
of  oihor  uppropriLite  Federal  r,ttencl..=;  .shall, 
within  tiuee  mouths  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  promulg.Ue  ret'ulatfons  vihich  .spec- 
ify s^^^dards  for  energy  efflcienc>  and  con- 
-•"•va'Ion  end  establish — 

11)  lighting  etncieacy  .slaijd»=.rds  fo'  pub- 
llobul!dlr-=': 

1 2)  thenuj'l  performar.ee  -.t.indArds  for  all 
new  Federal  consti action  and  all  new  homes 
and  buildings  financed  under  any  Federal 
loan  guarantee  or  mort.^at'e  p.o^jram; 

(3)  reasonable  restrlclio.is  ou  hoiu.s  for 
publl.:  buildings; 

(4)  standards  to  ^.vern  de.  oiatue  ur  no;i- 
t-s.sent;al  lighting; 


(5)  standards  and  programs  to  hicrea;:e  iij. 
diioirial  efficiency  in  tlie  use  oi  energy; 

1 6)  programs  to  hioiire  baiter  enforceinsit 
Ol  the  flft;, -five  milc-pcr-hour  speed  limit;' 

(7)  pro|:ranis  t!)  aiuximi/.e  i.^e  ut  ^.r:f[.,\< 
and  public  1 1, u..-!poi  tut  ion  sy&i,:m.s 

iH)  staudardi  lov  reascnabie  cuhtuI'--  a. .a 
rt;otrictior..s  on  discretioniiry  i.» Jii.: juri,iti'l\ 
acii'iiie^;  upon  which  the  baiic  econcuu 
vit.iliiy  of  tijc  country  does  r.ot  oopciid; 

(9)  ei;ar!^.y  emcioj;oy  rtantUidd  ;o  go\'jv,i 
Fedt;-.'l  procurement  p.  licy; 

1 10)  low  interest  loai.d  and  loan  guararflee 
ni-.ferasr.a  to  in-.prove  the  thermal  etliciencv 
of  i.iUividiil  residences  b  ■  in;  t-iU.ition  of  ii?- 
suhaioii  ELoriii  ivii.d^jw.-:,  or  ottier  .j.ipr.'c- 
me:il.~;  and 

I  i  I  ni'Dli:-  ediisa*'ii'ii  proprsm^,  to  en  ■    ,.. 
ti^f:  voluMt.iry  cnert;"  co.i.s.rvaiion. 

ih)  No  set  of  rei^ulations  edablishin.' 
enorty  ccnscrvalion  plan.?  or  programs  piir- 
su.iUi,  to  paranrapha  di  Lhrou;ih  dli  oi d.b- 
.-pctiou  (i»)  of  this  seciii^n  shall  become  tj- 
I'tfive  •julil  il  has  bcoi  transmitted  to  the 
Congies.s  for  ir.dividua!  review  and  ii.ht  of 
di;;i>pr'i<jval  in  accord  with  vhc  expedited  pn  . 
cfdni-H?.  of  se.uon  104  ibi  through  id)  of 
iitle  I  of  this  Act:  Proi  idcd.  That  for  tlio 
pii.pooes  (  f  this  sectici  the  rclereuce  lo  •  ieu 
<d!endrti-  day..."  in  section  10.^  ib)i3i  o:  tiMe 
f  of  ll,ii-  .Act  shall  nu;iu  ■  ihirty  ,  ;ti&r,d  .r 
d'-.-  • 

(c;  The  re.Etuh.ttons  u:-oinclyaled  uncl.T 
ihis  r.?t:ioii  shall  be  dpsig!:ed  with  the  ob- 
'I'c.ive  of  achijviiig  a  naiion.il  enerj-y  con- 
servation goal  of  a  redurtion  in  toml  do- 
mestic c-iert;y  co:i'unipflnn  on  a  twclvc- 
montn  ba.si.s  which  is  the  energy  efjulvalent 
of  lit  ler.at  4  per  ccnuim  of  tiie  projected 
donii-:-ric  cons.unptloii  of  rei.ncu  jj^-iroleum 
p-'.dtit!s  for  the  twelve-month  per:.;d  f  ;!'j,\- 
ins  the  effective  date  of  tl-.is  .'^ft. 

St.c-  204.  S'^ATi;  iNniAfiVTS  in  ENt_ri.Y 
CoNRtRv.vTi.?r:.— la)  The  Adm;ni':Tator  is 
authorized  and  dhccttcl  to  pinniulfrate  wlthi.i 
si.xT"  days  of  the  effective  date  of  this  tlt'e 
Federal  gutdellues  lor  the  fniiding  and  dv- 
velopiiu.'it  of  State  energy  con.'^ervation  pro- 
gr.c.j'.':  to  be  sutnni'-ted  pursuant  tu  sec- 
lli  11  2u5. 

lb)  The  Administrator  is  uu;hoii/cd  and 
rtncted  to  retjues-,,  the  siit)mLslon  within 
„?■'  months  (,f  the  elToctlve  date  of  this  Act 
rj'.."n  the  Gviveiaor  of  each  State  a  report 
'ItStribliii.'  a  proposed  State  energy  coi^.^ei- 
vatlon  program  to  be  Implemented  within 
th"  i'lri.sdictioa  of  s^'id  State  and  .-uppcupd 
b.  "Vderal  funds  pursuant  ;o  .cction  2<^C, 
•  ■v  'his  title. 

ic,.  The  Administrator  is  oa'hori/cJ.  jub- 
ject  til  the  nv'ilabiliiy  of  m.inpowtr  aiid 
funds,  to  extend  sp.-ii  ttc^r.ical  n^-J^iance 
n-^  he  deems  apprcprh.te  to  hidividual  .S;a*es 
for  the  de'  elr.pmp.it  of  the  State  energy  con- 
servation programs  described  in  subsections 
IP.)    a:-.d    Ih)    of   this   .section. 

id)  The  report  submitted  i>:  the  G  iver- 
i:or  of  each  Stc.te  pnr.uani  to  .sub.-.ectlon 
(b)  which  describes  the  p;';pobfd  State 
energy  con.^ervation  program  shall  be  based 
upon  any  or  all  of  the  energy  efficirncv  and 
( onf.rrvation  ,sta;!dard;  and  programs  set 
forth  in  section  20?.  The  report  and  the  pro- 
P'jsed  State  energy  co;is»:rvati(j;i  prot'-ani 
si  all  be  desh/ied  .so  as  to — 

11)  miuiraize  adverse  ecoiicmic  or  ci.i- 
ploynicnt  linpnct  v,  :'.l:in  ihc  p:\rlii' jUir 
Stale;  iiiid 

1 2)  meet  uiiicme  local  economic,  clnnaio- 
lugical,  ueograpliic.  and  o'her  condnic..,i  and 
refiuircraeiitb. 

Sec.  205.  Dllcc  ..  rnjN-  ui  Aithohiiv  la) 
Within  si.x'.y  da's  following  the  date  of  en- 
actm^iit  cf  this  title,  the  Adnilnl.-tralor 
shall— 

(1)  esta'ohsh  criteria  for  the  delegation  of 
rc;;pou:3ibllity  for  the  Implementation  and 
administration  of  Stiup  energy  con.ser>atli'ii 
proi;rains  to  the  rt  pur.sible  .stale  otl.''e:a 
ittid  ajzeu' ie-     ..ml 
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,2)  establish  procedure^  .,,<■  c-tt:- I'umi'j 
[,,r"llie  receipt   of  sucli   dolejjat.ou 

"i,)(I)    State  oflices  and   a^ei'-'^'e...     ollow- 

1"   ihc  establishment    of   rriteiia    ;■  r   dcie- 

.iiion  and  procedures  foi-  pfir '.-,.. jr.g  w.  ac- 

/,>i<lance  with  subsection  lai   o'   "l.'s  section. 

;u;iy  petition  the  Adniuiistriito:-    :■  :■   'l.c  re- 

,..:pt   of  such   delegation 

,_'i  Tlie  Administrator  siia'i  re.>^.v'  and 
,.,,■.  approve  any  State  eneri;v  ooiiservaiiou 
tKi'itriun  .-jubniitted  purstia"i  to  section  204 
'.II  and  .siilj-,ectlon  la)  of  tl-i- ■■ei'tton  wilhiu 
tinny  days  of  its  receipt. 

(tli  Tlie  .Administraior  shall  esta'.)!.-!i  pro- 
icdtu'cs  incorporating  the  pro',  i-iou.^  .soi  loriii 
i!i  lille  I  of  this  Act  go-eraiim  ■.:i-i-rpri"a- 
■■o:i  of  Stt'ie  programs,  udnua:s';,i  i-.e  i;cv. 
lud.cial  review,  enforceincHt  and  pena'tie-^. 

S>c.  206.  Grants  'jo  Simis  -'ai  Ti-.e  \(l- 
iviiuistrator  .shall  pro\ide  all  (itsnncj.il  a>-isi- 
aiice  m  accordance  vvilh  ilu.s  .iectio:'  neces- 
.,;ir'  for  tlie  developnieut  and  nnplfmenia- 
•.oa  of  approved  State  encii,  cn;;.  cr.  ■.■lion 
pro.- ranis. 

ibi  One-half  tlie  suiu  apui'.'i)!  ..ocd  for 
t'.i-al  a -.--istaiice  to  the  Hide.-;  Aij.\\  oc  appoi - 
'toned  to  each  State  in  the  ra'io  -.htch  the 
pripula'ion  of  that  State  bc.n's  t.>  '■'.;c  :«'tal 
■H'ptil.irioii  of  the  United  Stoe-^  '.he  re- 
aiiunder  shall  l>e  di.-.tribi4ied  -y.  i  ite  .\chnin- 
tvj-a'c.r  among  the  Stales  on  ihe  ba^is  of 
tlielr  re.speciive  needs  and  tl:.'ir  .icincvemeai. 
n'  co;iservation  targe's  c'  iv,  t;,,.  \diuijus- 
ir:uor. 

ici  Within  si:it\  dav  -  ti!'-"  '  :i<  da'e  of 
!"';ii  tment  of  ihis  tUic  tlie  -Ailmi'i:-.trator 
-hall  issue,  and  may  from  tune  o  tune 
iimeud,  rettolalions  v.ilh  resji.->'-'  o,  ima'icial 
a.s-.i-tance  for  State  eneic-:  .on-;  t.iiiori  pi'o- 
^rams  whl' h  include  cnicri;!  'of  stii-ii  pro- 
^"'."uns. 

id  I  Any  auiounts  wiii.'h  ,Ui'  C'  '  expi-ndcd 
I'r  committed  by  a  .Siaic  ptH.^tinul  to  sub- 
..fC!ion  (tj)  during  the  eiisita  >.;  tl- c:i;  year 
■iliall  be  rc'tmied  by  siuh  S':i  .■  'o  \v-'  l'iu''cd 
.~  :ttes. 

leiill  Eai.a  recipient  oi  iui.ittciai  assist- 
uice  under  this  section  shal!  kt-ep  such  rec- 
ords as  tlie  Administrator  sluil:  prescribe. 

Ill)  The  Administrator  and  th?  CoaiplroUcr 
General  of  the  United  Slates,  or  att  oT  Uu-ir 
li'ity  aurbori/.ed  reprc'.eu'ai u  c...  ^'i.iil  h.Tve 
I'cc^s  for  the  purpose  of  aurii'  a  i  cttuniuti- 
■;oa  to  anv  book.s,  docmo,'.ii-  jkoh-i--  autl 
rccnrds  of  such  receipt'^. 

--ire.  207.  Energy  Covsi  r\  \i  r. .;.  I  ^tn.'.i-^  anu 
Oktlctives. —  I  a)  The  Admou^trati  r  siiail,  on 
.1  rc;4Ular  and  periodic  basis.  f-iiib;iiii  real- 
i  tic  and  attainable  ciicrtt;.  coo-^ei-  i''oa  ttir- 
u-:>ts  and  objectives  for  .St.i  c  c^v'tvc  con- 
.-■''r'ation  programs.  States  chiih  ;i'.pe'  energy 
ii'.'isprvation  targers  and  obje'M'c-.  ihii'l  be 
cUuible  for  an  incentive  graiii  a-  d>"  ciniiiuHl 
i>y  the  .Administrator  Iroiu  die  liutds  tui- 
'hofized  and  appropriated  ii.'  cor-,  oiii  ilip 
•fittrposes  of  Ihis  title. 

ibi  The  Adnilnis.raioi  -.iiu;;  :iir::i.-ii  the 
Giivcrnor^  of  the  respcciive  Slates  .■.  ith  a 
MUiU'hly  report  on  the  implenieniiMio-i  of 
liis  iiiie.  on  the  em'r;',>  .-.;r.  U'^j.  c'litored, 
■ual  -Av:  inuovati\e  coii.'-crv.ii  loa  ;)i'o.;r;un 
iintleriukcn  by  individual  S'c.c-. 

^U\    208.    NoNPAHTICII'AlIO.N    !;v    ^i'Mi,    Gov- 

ricNMiNT. — In  the  event  Iha'  ore  or  more 
states  fall  to  propo.'.e  an  a.-ccptable  Slate 
<iici'.;y  conservation  pro{.'rani.  o'-  1:  o  iau  pro- 
i)o>t-(l  such  a  program  la":l-  'o  impleincu;  or 
f'iforco  the  program,  tlie  Admoas'ri'.tor  is 
iitirhori/od  and  directed  tt-  develop,  iinple- 
tiicnt,  and  enforce  a  f'ed.'vtil  pi'o-'.tuu  tor  such 
ShitL'  or  Slates. 

Si.c.  209.  Ri.punTS.  Six  moiitli.-.  tiiiei  the 
(l.iie  of  enactment  of  this  title  ilie  Aduiiu- 
1  irator  shall  prepare  and  st.innii  ::■  ,  iic  Con- 
-  :c-s  .1  report  on  - 

lai  Ihe  operation  of  tliis  tii:c  Mt.-  caer-ty 
•  "iiservation  savings  ac'iiecd.  the  decree  of 
^late  participation  and  compliance,  end  any 
•■'■■■'•aanendatinns   for   ame!td;iiei,.s,    .md 

lb)    the  Adminlslratoi'.s  a- ><■;   ''.ea.'   oi"  the 


p.eed.  if  any.  and  his  rcc-niineudarions  for 
itdthiioual  economic  incentives  or  ecouomic 
penult ic^  to  insure  etfecitve  participation  tmd 
eoiuphance  with  atid  by  State  goverinneiii 
V,  i;ii  the  prcjvisioas  and  the  purposes  of  thi.- 
ti'ic 

>!  ttla       I.TMriAilO'.s    OS'    I-LtlltRAL     KNltlA- 

luis  AND  GuiDKi  iNF.s. — No  regulaiioii  or 
ittudi.iae  promulgated  pursuaiiL  to  .section 
2o3  or  section  204(a)  oi  tliis  title  may  impo:  e 
rat  ion. ng  or  any  ta.x  or  provide  for  a  cicdii 
or  ciecitiction  in  comptitiug  any  tax. 

."■'•'.■f.  211.  AUTi.ioni/.vuoN  OF  Ai'iitopni^- 
ti  !■  N- .  — Tliere  are  hereby  atlihorit'cd  to  !ie 
app  iiuriatcd  to  the  Administrator  such  luads 
a-i  are  necc^-sary  for  the  fiscal  years  folUnv- 
iiig  'iie  etleelive  dale  of  this  title. 

Si .  .  212.  Expiration. — Ihe  authority  uadi  r 
I  Ills  tile  to  prescribe  any  rule  or  order  to 
t.iki  aciion  under  tliis  iitle,  or  to  eoniirhi 
a'ly  .'ii'idb  tlieicniKlei.  shall  c.<pire  at  nild- 
nUai;    June  30.  197G. 

rriLK     III     EXTENSION'    OF    AilTHOPIlV 
TO    ISSUE    ORDERS 

St.L  ,  301.  ExTr:Ns;')N  o:  Authopitv  ro  Issvi 
Oitnias.- -Sect ion  2(1)  1 1  >  of  the  Eiier^ty  Sup- 
piv  -iiid  Environmental  Coordination  A<-t  of 
ltt74  is  amended  by  re.ising  the  date  ■Jaae 
lu,  1975  ■  to  read  "becember  31.  1975". 

The  title  wan  aniftnded  .so  n?  to  i-eitri : 
.\  iriti  TO  provide  statidby  aailiorily  to  a^- 
stiii  tli;-.t  the  esseatiid  energy  needs  of  ihc 
Uuiuri  States  are  met.  to  reduce  reluiuce  on 
oil  ituiiortcd  from  insociu'e  sources  at  higli 
prtie-.  to  implement  United  States  obliga- 
!io:,.  under  iuternalional  agreements  to  deal 
\'..rli  sliortagc  conditions,  and  to  aathori/f 
a  Ml  dtje'T  the  implementation  of  Fcdcin; 
a.ii;  ."-late  conservation  programs  conslsteai 
III!  eionomic  recovery 

Ml.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  movt'  lo 
ret  nnsider  the  vole  by  whicli  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lity  ihtii 
molion  on  the  table. 

Tjtr  motion  to  lay  uti  tlie  tttlilc  v.tis 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k 
untiiiiinous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  S.  622. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilhutit 
<i!jie(tion.  it  i.s  so  ordered. 
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ORUrR      FOR      ADJOURNMENT 
MONDAY.  APRIL  14, 1975 

-Ml .  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  asii  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Presidents  addres.s  to- 
night the  Senate  stand  in  ad.iournmeni 
until  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Wilhout 
obieciion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


OnOER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.-^idcnt. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  after  Mr.  Bentsen  is  recognized 
und?r  the  order  previously  entered,  there 
be  a  period  lor  the  transaction  of  rouiine 
morning  business,  of  rot  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  Senators  being  permitted 
to  make  statements  not  in  excess  of  5 
miiiutes  during  that  period  . 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
nbc.iction,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  FO^  CONSIDERATION  OF 
SCRIMSHAW  ART  PRESERVATION 
ACT  OF  1975  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  !isl;  unar.imcus  {■tmsenl  that  upon  lite 
(I'lnr'.usioii  ol  rouiinc  morning  busines.s 
(11  Mrnrla,\  ueM.  the  Senate  pioreed  to 
tile  consideration  oi  the  Scrimshaw  Art 
Preset  valion  Act  of  1975.  S.  220.  Calfii- 
(hi  (■  No.  57. 

T.'T   PRESIDING   OFFICER    Wuhout 
oirc  iioii.  it  is  so  ordered. 


tTTI/'lENSHIP  POSTHUMOUSLY  TO 
GENERAL  R.  E.  LEE 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt, 
I  ask  tmaiiiinous  consent  that  the  Senate 
1HG(  rod  to  tlie  consideration  of  Calendtn 
Ko.  44.  Se'iuiie  Joint  Resolution  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  .ioin' 
resoltttion  will  be  stated  by  title. 

TIk'  assistant  Irtti-hitive  clerk  read  as 
irllo-.vs: 

,  .\  joiiit  r«'-.olutioi>  I  S.I.  Rcs.  2;l  I  to  re- 
xi've  iiosihumously  lull  n..!!!-;  eii  c;i  i.civ-hip 
to  eTeiera!  R    K.  Lee. 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tlicre 
ob.itclion  to  the  present  consideration  e'l 
the  .ioint  rcsoltilion? 

There  being  no  ob.ieciion.  the  Ser.atp 
proceeded  to  consider  the  .ioint  rcsolaticn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  thi. 
mea.-ure  there  is  a  limitation  oi  20  iiiii:- 
iites,  10  minutes  to  u  side. 

Mr.  HARRV  F  BVRD,  JR.  1  .\icld  my - 
sell  5  minute:-. 

Mr.  Prcsirlcnt.  this  resoliuion  ".as  in- 
troduced b.\  me  and  the  lollowing  eo- 
t-p'.msoit^:  The  Senator  Irom  Viiginia 
iMr.  William  L.  Scott i.  the  Senator 
Ironi  Ala.ska  'Mr.  Ghavel'.  ihe  Senator 
Irom  North  Carohna  'Mr.  Hllms  ■ .  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
I'liKEv  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mf. 
Mathias  ' .  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr.  NuNN  1 .  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower '.  the  Senator  from  Souilt 
Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond i.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goi.dwater  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oi'egon  'Mr.  Hatfikld',  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  '  Mr.  BrocK  ■ 
and  the  Senator  from  Aikansa.s  iMi 
Bumpers  ■ . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD  Mr.  Piesitlttit 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  1  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Are  Sen;ito:s 
correet  in  tlieir  undersLtinding  that  tin  re 
will  b'^  no  rollcall  vote  on  tins  maitci  ' 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Senator 
is  correct,  so  far  as  the  Sei'.ator  lioiu 
Virginia  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  PrpMiieiit  fill 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JH.  1  yield 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  had  been  listed  tis  ti  cc- 
spon.sor  of  the  ioint  resolution. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Tiie  name 
of  tlie  Sena (01'  from  Alabama  v.il!  be 
adder!. 

Mr.  Picsident.  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Alabama  be  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wilhoiil 
oli.iection.  it  is  so  ordt-reci. 
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Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Pre.-ider.' 
would  like  my  name  to  be  added. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pre.sl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  following  Senators  be  added 
a.s  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resohiiion: 
Tlie  Senator  from  MonUuia  <Mr.  Mans- 
HELD),  tlie  Senator  from  \V'e.it  Virginia 
•  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byru'  .  the  Senator  from 
Lou.siana  'Mr  Johnston',  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  Fa.nnin  ' .  and  the  Sea- 
aic.r  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Ha.skeli.*. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witivat 
obiection.  It  Is  .so  ordered. 

.Mr.  HARRY  F  E^TID.  JR.  Mr.  Pred- 
denr,  the  reason  for  thio  legislation  l.s 
tliat  General  Lee  himself  sou-ht  .suth  ac- 
tion more  than  100  years  a^o.  He  .^oiipht 
that  In  writing.  The  papers  were  for- 
warded to  Washington,  but  aU  of  the 
papers  submitted,  pursuant  to  the  rc- 
fjuirements.  were  not  found,  or.  to  put 
It  another  way.  became  los!,  apparently, 
through  the  years. 

It  was  only  within  the  la.st  several 
years  that  all  of  the  papers  submitted 
by  General  Lee  came  to  light.  As  a  re- 
.sult  of  that  and  because  General  Lee  had 
sought  tl'J.s  action  hlm^lf  In  writing.  I 
felt  it  met  appropriate  that  Coni2rt;.vi 
.'ihouid  a^t  on  hi.s  request. 

Two  of  tlie  giealtot  of  all  Amcri*.;Tns, 
la  my  judgment,  were  Gene:  ul  Lee  and 
President  Abraham  Llncohi. 

The  Stnatc  today  i.s  con.sidtrin^-  a 
resolution  to  restore  the  full  right.-;  of 
citi/eaship  to  General  Ue. 

Wliat  the  Senate  docs  tuday  lii  r.p- 
proving  this  Resolution  cannot  add  to 
the  .stature  of  General  Lte. 

But  what  tlie  Senate  will  do  !s  to  com- 
ply with  a  requtit  General  Lee  made  In 
writing  to  the  US.  Goveiimcnt  on 
June  13,  18Gj. 

It  was  then  that  Genei..l  Lee  formally 
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applied  for  full  rctoration  of  Ills  rl 
Thib    application    was    pcioonally 
proved  by  Gener:.l  U.  S.  G.ant  and 
directed  to  the  Presicient   through 
Secretary  of  War. 

LearnhiL;  belatedly  of  un  addiiiuual 
requirement  of  an  oath  General  Lee 
.•■ought  out  a  Notaiy  Public  in  Rockbridt:e 
County  on  October  2,  1365  and  .signed  tlie 
following  .statement  : 

I.  Robert  E.  l#e,  or  I.exinf.on,  Vlrt;liila.  do 
.  ol'uuily  bwear.  In  Ui«»  pres'.-ii' e  of  Aluilghty 
Vt<K\  tliHt  1  will  Leuceforth  fitUMullv  svip- 
poit.  protect  and  dcfena  the  Cori^tlfitlou 
i)f  The  United  Stnte.'i.  find  tlie  Union  of  the 
St.,te3  thenuiider,  nnd  thnt  I  will.  In  like 
jna.iner.  H(-:ld.-'  bv  .ind  fultlifiiUy  .support  all 
lav.s  and  prc.liuiiatioii.s  whlcli  have  been 
made  during  the  exisiing  rebeUlon  wilU 
reference  to  the-  cinanlclpuii^ii  o:'  hla\('s,  .so 
liplp  !iie  God. 

Till,  oath  wa.s  dLstuvertd  In  the  Na- 
tiDiitil  Archive.s  In  1970  bv  Elmer  O.  Par- 
ker, tlien  DlKctor  of  tlie  Oid  Militaiy 
H»»C'>rds  Branch. 

Thii.'.  It  had  bten  lost  cr  ienrred  for 
pirji-e  tliun  100  years 

If  r.a.  the  nndnuf  of  tlii.  request  by 
C"t'.':;oriil  l.fv  less  than  j  ye.ir:  ago  that 
prompted  the  re.-olution  nov/  undei  ton- 
sidenition  by  the  Senate  today. 

llie  pending  re.solution  which  I  in- 
troduced on  J.u.iuMv  30.  1975.  hfi.<:  mat- 
ed conslderfhle  Into.c-t  fhroushout  the 
^»a'ill:l. 


One  new.spai:)er  in  particular  ha.s  taken 
a  .special  Intere.st  in  this  matter.  I  refer 
to  the  Ale.xandria  Gazette,  America's 
oldest  daily  new.spaper. 

Its  publisher  i.s  William  A.  Collins  and 
i'.s  editor  is  Terry  Wooten. 

Tlie  Alexandria  Gazette  .solicited  from 
Its  readers  a  pledge  of  support  for  a  res- 
olution to  support  full  right.s  of  citi/en- 
.ship  to  General  Lee. 

Mr.  Wooten  Informed  me  today  that, 
he  has  received  more  than  10.000  replies. 

Responses  came  from  e\ery  part  of 
Virginia  and  in  addition  widespread  sup- 
port wa.s  voiced  from  residents  from  43 
of  the  50  States.  Pledges  were  even  re- 
ceived from  Puerto  Rico,  Japan,  Icclajid, 
rnd  Sweden. 

Ip.  endin?.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  a!,ain 
to  Dr.  Elmer  O.  Parker,  whase  diligence 
brought  to  light  the  historic  Lee  docu- 

i;:cnt. 

Mr.  LONG  If  the  Senator  will  add  me 
as  a  cosixjn.sor,  I  should  like  to  join  hi 
this. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  tliis  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob,jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

'I  he  Senatoi  s  5  mhiutes  have  expired. 
^  wJi'NO  rRF.c»Di-;;T  ix>r  amnksiy 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  my.self  3  minutes. 

.\s  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia  ex- 
plained, the  resolution  now  before  us 
would  return  citizenslilp  to  General  Lee. 
General  Leo,  following  tlie  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  led  tl.e  Anny  of  the  Con- 
federacy ui  a  war  against  this  country. 
He  did  so  in  mature  life,  after  education 
lit  tlie  hand;  of  the  Government  and  af- 
ter having  taken  a  i  ouple  u*  oath:-  of  oi- 
lier to  defend  the  country. 

Why  do  v.e  hold  him  in  .such  rc-ipect? 
Ea.-ically.  because  he  v-.-os  a  man  of  con- 
.soicnre:  that  Is  why.  What  about  a  lot 
of  young  Americans  tonlglit  who  arc 
underground  or  semlundergroiaid  or 
uneasy,  wlio  may  or  may  not  have  been 
tdu'-ated  r.t  government  expense,  and 
certainly  never  took  an  oath,  except  as 
those  who  did  enter  tlie  service?  Tliey 
never  ten)!-:  up  a  wer.pon  auaiiLst  then- 
count  r>'.  Tliey  said,  out  of  a  central  con- 
viction of  corLscience,  lliat  they  could  not 
take  up  a  weapon  again.st  somebody  else. 

Wlxy  cannot  we  do  for  them  In  their 
hfttime  what  we  willingly  do  now?  Why 
caiuiot  we  do  for  them  in  their  lifetime 
what  we  did  within  3  yean;  after  the  ter- 
mination of  ihiit  tenible  civil  v.ar  for 
ihe  men  of  tlic  Confederacy? 

1  do  not  know  whether  in  IBtJT  or  18(irt. 
we,  without  requiring  ilK^m  to  do  any 
alternative  .service  In  the  .slums  of  Rich- 
mond, would  grant  tlitin  freed>im  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  v. as  out  of  respect 
for  the  deer)  conviction  that  fM»i-suaded 
them,  troubled  in  con.science.  I  am  .'^ure, 
to  flDlit  u.s;  or  whether  it  was  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bind  up  the  wounds,  to  forget, 
which  is  what  anmcsty  means.  V.'hatever 
the  motive,  they  were  right  If  we  were 
.sitting  in  Concre«s  in  1R68.  and  If  the 
Pie.sident  had  not  taken  that  action,  I 
liope  we  would  l^ave  irin\,f  d  I  use  U-r  oc- 
1.1 -ion  cf  II. I.  •esoliitio:!  lo  e\i'ie.~.s  the 


hope  that  it  will  encourage  colleague,s 
to  thhik  again  with  respect  to  what  we 
do  for  those  who  did  not  respond  to  a 
national  call  to  take  up  weapons  in  Viet- 
nam. I  tliink— I  would  like  to  believe  that 
It  was  out  of  respect  for  the  individual's 
cor..science.  out  of  our  tradition  of  for- 
givenos.<j,  that  persuaded  me  to  introduce 
Senate  bill  1145.  That  bill  would  grant 
immunity  to  persons  charged  with  draft 
rc.si.^tancc  or  desertion  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflit  t. 

Certainly.  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
le.sclution.  From  what  I  have  read  of 
General  Lee,  he  mast  have  believed 
deeply  in  hi;;  cause  or  else  he  would  not 
have  broken  one  oath  of  allegiance  to 
imbiate  a  .second. 

In  tiie  3  years  following  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  hi  1865,  a  series  of  Presidential 
l>roclamations  returned  citizenship  to 
Confederate  soldiers. 

For  some  reason  the  oath  of  allegiance 
.signed  by  General  Lee  in  1865  was  not 
received  and  duly  recorded.  It  Is  for  his- 
torians to  debate  whether  it  was  lost  or 
deliberately  misplaced,  since  the  docu- 
ment itself  was  discovei-ed  In  the  National 
Archives  in  1970. 

But  the  intention  of  the  Government 
at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  was  amnesty 
i;nd  a  restoration  of  citizenship.  And,  In 
.-pile  of  the  bitterncos  that  was  Instilled, 
lunncsly  and  citlzensliip  was  thought  to 
l>e  the  proper  course  for  tills  Government. 
No  strin'-;s  or  conditions  were  attached. 

Would  I  have  supported  that  policy 
in  1865?  Yes.  I  am  certain  I  would  have. 
Whether  the  motivation  for  accepting 
.soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  back  as  full 
fledged  citizens  was  born  of  a  desire  to 
forget  and  to  unite  or  of  a  respect  for 
the  Individual's  conscience,  the  decision 
wa.s  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions 
of  this  Nation. 

So  I  a.sk  that  tho.se  who  support  this 
resolution  today,  and  those  who,  like  me 
would  have  fuppoi-ted  the  amnesty 
granted  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  give 
con.sideration  to  extending  our  tradition 
of  tolerance  and  forgiveness  to  those  who 
rcfiLsed  to  fight  a  war  in  Vietnam. 

Was  their  action,  motivated  by  con- 
science, any  w  orse  than  those  who  fought 
again.st  the  Government  of  tills  coiuitry .' 

Mr-rely  by  a.sklng  the  question,  I  have 
Indicated  my  view.  The  living  to  whom 
v.e  -shoulvl  firant  anuiesty  fired  no  shot 
ap.Tinst  rnyone.  let  alone  against  fellow 
titi.'.en.^.  Mo.st  of  them  took  no  oath  of 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  government  wag- 
ing war  at,ainct  this  coimtry. 

To  the  contrary,  they  decided  that 
their  moral  objectior..s  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam made  it  impo.ssible  for  ihcm  to  take 
up  arms  or  to  :  uppoit  ihis  niihtaiT  effort 
111  ai.y  way. 

Ill  doing  so  thvy  cho.-e,  at  considerable 
expense  to  their  futures,  to  live  up  lo  the 
rc.-ponsibility  our  society  asks  of  every 
uuiuidu:!l — to  ciialltnge,  to  question  and 
to  reject  blind  obedience  to  an  Improper 
i>r  inimor;'!l  order.  In  short,  we  asic  ijidi- 
Mdnal.s  to  judt'C.  to  decide. 

Our  Nation  not  only  luiderstaiids  that 
respei  t  lor  the  indivitiual's  conscience  Is 
basic  to  our  concept  of  freedom,  but  we 
.d.so  hold  that  respect  for  the  right  to 
iclKiw  iiuo'.s  co;i.s"iencc  in  mattcr.s  of  re- 
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ligion.  .speech,  and  thought,  means  we 
arc  responsible  for  all  our  actions. 

I  believe  that  the  .spirit  of  tolerance 
bred  by  that  respect,  the  same  respect 
that  leads  this  body  to  consider  this  res- 
ohuion  today,  has  made  forgiveness 
laliicr  than  re'.cngc  part  of  our  national 
heritage. 

This  i.-  our  tr.idiiion  whether  dealing 
with  foreign  enemies  or  with  our  own 
ciii.icn.s  who  as  in  Lee's  day  lock  uji  arms 
against  our  Government  or.  as  for  the 
day  of  Vietnam,  refused  to  fiyht  again.st 
another  country. 

It  i.s  out  of  that  same  nrspcct  for  the 
iudnidual's  conscience  and  out  of  our 
tnulilion  of  forgiveness  tliat  I  introduced 
S  1145  to  grant  immunity  to  persons 
riiarged  with  dtaft  resistance  or  dcser- 
t.on  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

We  should  do  no  less  for  these  con- 
scientious objectors  than  wps  done  for 
tliose  who  fought  against  our  Govern- 
:ni'iU  in  the  Civil  War. 

I  join  my  colleague  from  Virginia  In 
support  of  the  resolution  formally  to 
give  citizenship  to  General  Lee.  I  agree 
witli  Senator  Byrd  that  the  stature  of 
Geneial  Lee  probably  will  not  be  en- 
hanced one  iota.  He  is  a  giant.  He  is  a 
figure  we  revere.  But  basically,  we  re- 
vere him  because  he  had  the  guts  to  say 
::o  when  he  thought  his  country  was 
w  rong. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  just  brieflj'.  first, 
I  commend  and  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  tlie  painstaking  work  that 
he  lias  done  with  reference  to  this  meas- 
ure and  his  fine  presentation  of  it.  I  am 
most  grateful,  too,  to  the  membership  for 
tlie  w  ay  they  have  had  an  understanding 
and  generous  feeling  about  the  passage 
of  this  resolution.  It  does  mean  much  to 
many  people  of  our  area  of  the  country, 
and,  I  think,  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  submit 
iliat  the  history  books  that  the  children 
have  studied  in  our  Nation  for  the  last 
more  than  a  century  now  have  missed 
something — and  I  am  not  speaking  In 
terms  of  blame.  But  the  youth  have 
missed  something,  who  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  know  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  man,  Robert  E.  Lee. 

I  had  an  added  privilege  in  this  re- 
spect, not  only  of  being  familiar  with 
what  the  book  said,  but  one  of  my  law- 
school  professors  at  the  Univei-sity  of 
Vir^'inia  had  been  a  student  under  Robert 
E.  Lee  when  Robert  E.  Lee  was  president 
of  what  is  now  Washington  and  Lee 
University — it  was  then  Washington  Col- 
lege—in  Lexington,  Va.;  and  this 
gentleman,  whose  name  was  Charles  A. 
Gr.ives,  later  taught  at  Washington  and 
Lee  while  General  Lee  was  still  living 
and  still  president.  We  got  directly  from 
i'.im  many,  many  fine  illustrations  of  the 
knowledge,  depth,  character,  and  great 
principles  of  this  man  that  I  could  share 
v.ith  the  membership  of  tlie  Senate,  but 
I  want  to  mention,  in  passing,  just  one. 

Ocneral  Lee,  when  a  young  student 
•>vlio  was  brought  before  him  on  a  dis- 
ciplinary matter  had  given  a  reason  for 
lus  tond'dct  and  started  to  give  another 
reason,  stopped  him  and  said.  "Young 
man,  one  good  reason  is  always  enough." 


I  have  carried  that  in  my  mind  all 
these  years.  If  you  have  one  solid,  sound 
reason  for  doing  a  thing  or  advocating 
a  principle,  I  have  found  it  better  to 
stand  solely  on  that  one. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again.  If  I  may 
.=ay  so.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  rep- 
resents many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  man  we  have  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  tlie 
Senator  from  Mississippi  very  much. 
That  is  most  interesting  history  which 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  given 
ihe  Senate  this  evening.  It  is  tremen- 
dously interesting. 

In  concluding,  I  will  simply  say  that  it 
has  been  my  view  for  a  long  time  that 
the  two  greatest  men  of  that  very  tragic 
era  in  our  Nation's  history  were  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any 
two  greater  Americans  than  those  two: 
yet  in  that  tragic  conflict  they  found 
themselves  on  opposite  sides. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  prepnible, 
is  as  follows: 

S.J.   Res.    23 

Joint  resolution  to  restore  posthumo\islv  fti!! 

rights  of  citizenship  to  General  R.  E.  Lee 

Whereas  this  entire  Nation  ha.«  long  recog- 
nized the  outstanding  virtues  of  coiiraL;p. 
patriotism,  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty  of 
General  R.  E.  Lee.  and  has  recognized  the 
contribution  of  General  Lee  in  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  further  the  go.il  of 
reunion  of  this  country.  General  Lee,  on 
June  13.  1865,  applied  to  the  President  for 
amnesty  and  pardon  and  restoration  of  his 
rights  as  a  citizen,  and 

Whereas  this  request  was  favorably  en- 
dorsed by  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  on  June 
16.  1865,  and 

Whereas,  General  Lee's  full  citizenship  was 
not  restored  to  him  subsequent  to  his  request 
of  June  13,  1865.  for  the  reason  that  no 
accompanying  oath  of  allegiance  was  sub- 
mitted, and 

Whereas,  on  October  12,  1870.  General  Lee 
died,  still  denied  the  right  to  hold  any  office 
and  other  rights  of  citizenship,  and 

Whereas  a  recent  discovery  has  revealed 
that  General  Lee  did  in  fact  on  October  1.', 
1865,  swear  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Union,  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  General  Lee  thus 
fulfilled  all  of  the  legal  as  well  as  moral 
requirements  incumbent  upon  him  for  rp; 
ration  of  his  citizenship:  Now,  therefore 
it 

Resolved  by  ihe  Senate  and  Uoiisc 
Represenintircs  of  the  United  Statas 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac 
cordance  with  section  3  of  amendment  14  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  the  legal 
di.sablUtles  placed  upon  General  Lee  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  service  as  General  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  are  removed,  and  that  Gen- 
eral B.  E.  Lee  Is  posthumously  restored  to 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  effective  June 
13,  1865. 


be 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  FOREIGN  DEBT 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  today  along  with  Senator  Rax- 
DOLPH  of  West  Virginia,  introducing;  leg- 
islation to  require  Conarcssiontil  .ip- 
jnoval  for  any  settlement  of  a  debt  Cvvcd 
tlie  United  States  by  a  foreign  country 
for  an  amount  less  than  face  Vulue. 

I  1  the  past  3  years,  agreements  have 
been  formulated  w'nieh  eficclively  wipe 
out  over  $3  billion  of  outst.tnding  foreign 
debt  to  the  United  States. 

The  net  return:  about  SI 48  million. 
Look;;!'?  at  it  anotiier  way:  v.e  netted 
or  will  net  about  3  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  first  mrijor  debt  scttlcmer.t  was 
the  cancellation  of  S2.6  billion  in  claiins 
ari.sing  from  Rus.-ian  lend-lea.se  ind:bt- 
cdness. 

Tlie  State  Deixntmrnt.  in  a  spirit  cf 
c;enevosity.  .signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets,  v  ho  pledged  to  pay  S43  mil- 
lien  on  their  debts  and  an  added  S674 
million,  plus  interest.  If  granted  most- 
favored-nation  tarilf  .status  by  the 
United  States. 

The  second  niajor  debt  settlement  was 
the  cancellation  of  about  S2.2  billion  cf 
debt  owed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Indian  Govcrnmenj  in  rupees.  The-? 
debts  are  in  addition  to  the  S3  billion 
o-.vcd  in  doll;;rs  b\'  the  Go'.ernmem  of 
India. 

The  most  recent  .settlement  is  an 
ari'ccment  to  settle  a  $370  million  clalin 
against  the  Government  of  France  ari.-  - 
in-;  out  of  DeGaulle's  1967  ouster  of 
NATO  forces.  President  Ford  has  R^rccd 
to  settle  this  for  $100  million. 

The  total  claims:  $5,170  million.  The 
total  which  will  be  received;  S148  million. 

.Ml  of  these  scilleincnts  were  niac'c 
without  congressional  approval.  It  is 
time  tliat  congressional  consent  is  ob- 
tained for  these  deals,  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  which  would  requiie 
sucli  actica';. 

My  propo.sal  states  simiiy  that  debts 
owed  to  the  United  States  by  another 
nation  cannot  be  settled  for  less  than 
the  foce  value  nnle.ss  Congre.ss  gives  ns 
permission  b>  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Senate  alre.'idy  is  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  principle  embodied  in  my 
legislation,  as  applied  to  the  debt  of 
India  to  the  United  States.  On  Septem- 
ber 28,  1973.  by  a  vote  of  67  to  18,  the 
Senate  approved  my  amendment  to  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill, 
which  provided  tliat  any  settlement  of 
India's  debt  to  the  United  States  at  less 
than  face  \alue  would  need  conares- 
sional  appiourl  before  it  could  take 
eilcc.. 

The  legi.slation  I  mn  introducing  tod.iy 
will  not  remove  the  authority  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  negotiate  the.se  debt 
settlements  nor  restrict  its  ability  to  ad- 
minister our  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions. 

The  bill  will,  however,  prevent  money 
owed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  being  .civcn  away  without  congres- 
sional approval.  The  Constitution  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress  the  power  to  ap- 
propriate funds.  Congress,  which  answers 
to  the  people,  will  liave  final  responsibil- 
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ity   for   approval   of   these   debt   settle 
nients. 

The  State  Depariment  cciifirmed 
my  office  today  that  tlie  principal 
debts  owed  the  Uiuted  States  as 
June  30.  1974  was  $:(2  531,578.517. 
which  $6  billion  was  delinquent. 

In  addition.  VVoild  War  I  debt.s  still 
outstandin.c;  was  S2.3  7  billion. 

Mr.  Pi-csident.  I  .send  the  bill  to  the 
de.^^k  for  a::propriate  lefereiife 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  nijpropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  DOMEMCI  Mr  Pre.-i,;rnt.  vn  ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  Jf?  I  vicld  to 
the  Senator  from   New   Me.xico. 

Mr.  DOMEiNICI.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  hi.s  statement  with  respect  to 
debts  owed  by  other  countries  to  the 
United  St.ites,  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  debts  to  our  people,  as  the  Senator 
so  appropriately  said.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  if  he  mil  accept  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Me.xico  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD  JR  I  will  be 
\er\  plea.sed  indeed  to  do  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-ent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Me.vico  'Mr.  Domen- 
I'  I '  be  added  as  .t  cosponsor, 
his  name  be  .so  shown  on  the 
bill. 

Tile  PRESIDING  Of  FICFR 
obiection.  11  IS  so  ordered 


Facilitie.s  Construction  Program  for  ac- 
tivities during  fi.scal  year  1974. 

Ger.^ld  R    Ford. 
The  White  Horsr   April  9.  1975. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

'The  followuit;  routine  morning  busi- 
ness was  tran-acted  todav  bv  unanimous 
consent:  > 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Heiting.  one  of  his  .secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REI-ERRED 

As  in  e.xecutive  .session  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Leahy  > 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  nf  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings ■ 


REPORT  OF  THE  HEALTH  RE- 
SEARCH FACILITIES  CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE    PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr,  Le.ahy'  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  health  research  facilities 
construction  program  for  activities  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1974,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Conpre^s  of  the  United  States 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Health  Research 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1J.45  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
Hou-e  of  Represent-itives  delivered  bv 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  'S.  1310'  to  continue  the  special 
food  'service  program  for  children 
through  September  30.  1975.  with  an 
amendment  m  which  it  request.s  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Hou>e  has  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate- 

HR  37  Ah  act  ro  authorize  appropriations 
to  cany  out  ilie  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act: 

HR.  4700.  An  act  t)  aiiiliorUe  appropria- 
tion.s  to  tlie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admmisiralic.ii  for  re.search  and  de\elopment. 
'oiiitriiction  of  facilities,  and  rest-arch  anri 
prcgrani  management,  ajul  for  other  pui- 
pnies:  and 

H.R.  47:i3.  An  act  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Fouiiflrttion  f<i:- 
ilie  fisiHl  year  1976 

At  3:30  p.m  ,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney  announced  that  the  Hou.se  has 
pa.ssed  without  amendment  the  bill  'S. 
994 1  to  authoiize  supplemental  appro- 
priations to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  fiscal  year   1075. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROY     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Le.ahy'  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  lollowmR  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

SVPPI  FMENT.M      APPROPRI\TIONS    FOR    THE    DE- 

p.^RTM^:i^■T     of     the     Trfascry      iS.     Doc 
94  33) 

.\  commvuiicatlon  fronr  the  Pre.sident  •>{ 
the  United  States  tran.siniiting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
\ear  Iy75  in  tlie  amount  of  SI  7CC.G21.000  for 
the  Department  of  tiie  Treasury  iwith  ac- 
companying papers!  :  to  the  Committee  on 
.•\ppropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  President 
.^  communication  from  tlie  Pre.-,ident  of  the 
I'uiied  States  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed lejzlslation  to  reostabllsh  the  period 
■Althin  which  tlie  Preslden'  mav  transmit  to 
the  Coiigre.'is  p;ans  tor  the  reorganization  ,if 
ai^eiK'ie.s  of  t!ie  executive  hrancli  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  otlier  purposes  (with  m-- 
companylng  papersi;  to  the  Committee  i.i 
Government  Operations. 

Wheat  Sale  to  Ecvpt 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  otatement  of  the  reasons  permitting  the 
sale  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  Egypt  (with 
accompanying  papersi;  to  the  C  niniittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Prijposed  Legislation  by  the  Depart.ment 
ClF  Acricvltcre 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Sccretarv  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting  a  draft  of  propo.sed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1114  of  title  18. 
L'liired  States  Code,  to  delete  any  employee 
of  'he  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture"   (with  "accompany- 


ing papers);   to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
t  ire  and  Forestry. 

Jurisdictional  Interchange  c>f  Certai.n 

Military  Lands 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  giving  no- 
lice,  pursuant  to  law.  of  the  intention  of  t'le 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  Agriculture  t. 
interchange  jurisdiction  of  military  lands 
:Mid  Forest  Service  administered  lands  a- 
Fort  Leonard  Wood  Miht;uy  Reservation 
.Mo.  I  with  accompanying  paper-s ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  :iid  Forestry. 
Proposed  Loan  kv  the  REA 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Kural  Electrihcation  Admiiii.-,tration  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  on  tiie  approval  of  ai' 
insured  loan  to  the  Central  Iowa  Power 
Cooperative  of  Marion,  lov.a;  to  the  Coir- 
m:ttee  on  Appropriations, 

Report  of  the  SECRET,fRy  op  Commerce 
A  letier  from  the  Acting  .Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmit  tint;,  pursuant  to' law,  the 
second  report  on  Implementation  of  Title  III 
of  the  M.»Tine  Protection.  Research  and 
.Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (with  an  accompau'  - 
log  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
RrroRT    BY    THE    Secretahy    of    He.alth 

Edvc^tion.  and  Weifare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmutitiK  pur- 
s'lr.nt  to  law,  a  report  on  tlie  committees  ad- 
vising him  and  consulting  with  him  or  l,j- 
designees  during  the  calendar  year  1974 
'  rt-ith  an  accompanyintr  rc;)ort  '  ;  i.V  tlie  Coir- 
mittee  on  Finance 

In-iep.n'atu.nai,  Acrefmems  Ornrn  ruv 
Treatifs 
A  l.i'er  from  the  A.ssistant  legal  Advise- 
1  r  Treaty  .\n\,ns  of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copie.s  nf 
international  agreements  otlier  than  trep- 
t.es  entered  into  during  the  past  60  dav- 
iwith  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 

Reports   of   the   Comptroli.fp    Genfrai. 
Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
"f  the  Inited  Sta'es  each  transmitting   pur- 
suant    t.3    law.    a    report,    the    first    entitled 

Bulk  Fuels  Need  To  Be  Better  .Managed 
and  the  second  entitled  -Progres.s  and  Prob- 
l-'ms  ill  Training  and  Use  of  Assistants  to 
Primary  Care  Physicians'  ,  with  accompany- 
ing reports);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

PR.IPOSID     LEntSLATION     BY     THE     DEPARTMfNT 
"t      HCAITH.     EDLCATION.     AND     WELFARE 

A  leiter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
E-ducaiion.  and  Welfare  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 4Il(bl(4)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1963  (With  accompanving  pnpersi 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfaie 

Hri'iiRr  OF  Tiu:  Dfcart-mem   of 

TnANSPORTATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporia- 
tioii  tran.smiiting.  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Department  of  Tran.spor- 
t  at  ion  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  I  with  an  accompanying  report  i ;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of   Federal  Prison  Industries.  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Commi.ssioner  of  Fed- 
eral Prrson  Indu.strles.  Inc.  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries. Inc.  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NiiTKE  OF  Proposed  Rulemaking  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  #• 

A  lever  from  the  E.vecutive  Secretary  of 
ilie  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
docnment  entiiled  '.Assistance  to  .States  fi>r 
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state  Equalization  Plans,  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking"  (with  accompanying 
p:ipers):  to  the  Committee  on  Lal)or  and 
public  Welfare. 
Report  or  the  'Veterans'  Administration 
.\  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  1974  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs, 

.\i'PoiNTMENT  Schedule  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the  Commis- 
sions  fiscal  year  1975  apportionment  sched- 
ule (with  accompanying  papers). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  communica- 
tion received  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, relative  to  the  Commission's  fiscal 
year  1975  apportionment  schedule,  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore ( Mr.  Leahy  )  : 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  "i'ork;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  47 
"Senate  Resolution  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  consider  the 
plight   of   Soviet   Jews   and   calling   upon 
the   Governor   to   proclaim   April   13.   1975, 
as  Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry 
"Whereas,  In  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
women   are  denied   freedoms   recognized   as 
basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
and  indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 
"Whereas,  Jews  and  other  religious  minori- 
ties  in    the   Soviet   Union   aie   being  denied 
the  means  to  exercise  their  religion  and  sus- 
tain their  identity;  and 

"WJiereas,  The  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by  de- 
nying them  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  other  recognized  religions  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  dircrlmination  against 
Jews  in  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher  education;  and 

"Whereas.  The  right  freely  to  emigrate, 
which  is  denied  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to 
maintain  their  identity  by  moving  elsewhere, 
is  a  right  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted  unan- 
imously by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;   and 

"Whereas.  These  Infringements  of  human 
rights  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  better  understanding  and  better  relations 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union;  now.  there- 
lore,  be  it 

'Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  the  interest  of  justice  and 
humanity,  express  its  solidarity  in  requesting 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  call  upon  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  permit  its  citizens  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  countries  of  their 
choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  York  express  its  solidarity,  in  urging 
that  the  Unitea  States  government  iLse  all 


appropriate  diplomatic  means  to  engender 
tho  fullest  support  possible  among  other  na- 
tions for  such  a  request  to  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  York  express  Its  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Israel  on  Its  27th  Independence 
Day;  and  be  It  further 

'■Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  Hugh  L. 
Carey,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
be  and  he  hereby  Is  respectfully  requested 
to  Issue,  publish  and  declare  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  an  appropriate  proc- 
lamation designating  AprU  13,  1975,  as 
Solidarity  Day;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution,  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President, 
Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
the  State  of  New  York." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table : 

"A    Concusrent    Resolution 
"Memorializing  Congress  to  Support  Recent 

Legislation  Introduced  'Which  Restores  to 

Gen.   Robert   E.   Lee   the    Status   of   Pull 

Citizenship  In  the  United  States  of  America 

"Whereas,  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  was 
born  In  Stratford,  'Virginia,  on  January  19, 
1807,  and  died  In  Lexington,  'Virginia,  on 
October  12,  1870,  was  deprived  of  the  status 
of  fiUl  citizenship  In  the  United  States  of 
America  following  the  War  between  the 
States;  and 

"Whereas.  General  Lee  urged,  both  by  his 
words  and  personal  example,  the  support  of 
a  reunited  government  by  the  people  of  the 
southern  states  at  the  end  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States;  and 

"Whereas,  General  Lee  distinguished  him- 
self In  America's  history  as  a  military  leader 
of  genius,  an  educator  of  devotion  and  a 
gentleman  without  peer. 

"Now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring: 

"That  Congress  be  memorialized  to  enact, 
without  delay,  the  legislation  recently  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  of  'Vir- 
ginia which  restores  to  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  the  status  of  full  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  myself  and  my  colleague. 
Senator  Pell,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  memorializing  Congress  to  con- 
struct a  dike  along  Cherry  Brook  at 
Union  Village  in  North  Smithfield  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
referred  to  the  proper  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  is  as 
follows : 

"Senate  Resolution 
"Memorializing    Congress    to    Authorize    the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
Construct  a  Dike  Along  Cherry  Brook  at 
Union  Village  In  North  Smithfield 
"Resolved,  That  this  senate  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  hereby  memorializes  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  authorize  the 


United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
construct  a  dike  along  Cherry  Brook  at  Union 
Village  In  North  Smithfield;  and  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  congress  and  to  the 
speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
;entatives  and  the  pre.'-ident  of  the  United 
St.ucs  Senate." 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Can- 
non) ,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, without  amendment. 

S.  Con.  Res.  16.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additi  iir.l 
copies  of  the  Joint  committee  print  entitled 
"Income  Security  fur  Americans:  Recoin- 
mendatior.s  of  the  Public  Welfare  Situl.. " 
(Rept.  No.  94-67). 

S.  Con.  Res.  17.  A  concurrent  rc^oluti'  :i 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  joint  committee  print  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Subsidy  Programs"    (Rept.  No.  94-63i. 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  authorizing  the  printing  aa  a 
Senate  document  of  the  prayers  oflered  by 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the  Rev.  Edv.ard 
L.  R.  Elson.  S,T.D.,  during  the  93d  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  94-69). 

H.  Con.  Res.  27.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  additional  copies  of  housing  com- 
pilation (Rept.  No.  94-70). 

H.  Con.  Res.  145.  A  concurrent  re-olutlon 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copici 
of  the  Joint  committee  print  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  C  m- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  entitled 
"A  Compilation  of  Federal  Education  Laws  " 
(Rept.  No.  94-71). 

S.  Res.  88  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  cii 
Armed  Services  for  routine  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  94-72). 

S.  Res.  128.  An  original  resoluticn  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Edna  M.  Murray. 

S.  Res.  129.  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Marilyn  Walker  and  Laura  S. 
Morales. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.J.  Res.  335.  A  joint  resolution  to  e.xtei.d 
the  effective  date  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
Act  of  1974   (Rept.  No.  94-73). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  846.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  furtVcr 
suspension  of  prohibition  against  military 
assistance  to  Turkey,  and  fcr  other  i)tirp  -cs 
I  Rept.  94-74) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session  the  foUowin.'T 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Commiuee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

William    T.    Bagley,    of    California,    to    be 
Chairman    and    Commis-iioner   of   the    Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission; 
John  Vernon  Ralnbolt  II.  of  Oklahoma: 
Read  Patten  Dunn.  Jr.,  of  Maryland;  and 
Gary   Leonard   Seevers,   of   Virginia,   to   be 
Commi.s.=ioiiers    of    the    Commodity   Futuies 
Tr.iding    Commission. 

'The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  reeommendation  that  they  be 
conrirmed.  .sub.iect  to  the  nominees'  com- 
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mitmeiU  to  responr'  to  request'  to  ajiiic:.r 
i'nd  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  on  the  Senate.' 

By  Mr.  Sl'ENNls,  from  the  Committee  oii 
Armed  Servir-es: 

Albert  B.  Fletcher.  Jr..  ot  Kan.sas.  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Miliary  Appeals. 


April  m,  to::, 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Tiie  following  bills  were  read  twice  bv 
then-  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  R.  37.  A;i  act  to  aiit!::ori/e  appropnarions 
to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
Act;   to  Uie  Committee  gii  Commerce. 

H  R  47O0.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  ot  lacilities.  and  re.search 
a. id  progr.,m  manaEtemeiii.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
mid  Space  Sciences. 

H  R.  47J?  .An  act  authorizing  appropria- 
tioii.s  to  the  N.iiional  Sciciire  Foundation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  a.id  Public  Welfare 


OKDER  FOR  ST.^il  PRINT— S.  799 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary _'2  I  introduced  S.  799.  Through 
inadvertence  u  page  wa.s  omitted  from 
the  printed  version  of  the  bill.  I  a.>k 
uiianimoas  con.'^eiu  that  a  .'^tar  punt  of 
S  799  be  oidereU. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICKR  WiUioi:t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


INlfiODUCTION    OF    BILLS    AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  lollowin<;  bill.s  and  .joint  resolu- 
tion.s  were  introduced,  read  the  fiist  time 
and.  by  unanlmou.s  con.'jpnt.  the  .■^ccnnd 
time,  and  referred  a.s  iiuiirated: 

Bv  .Mr    MA.WSHEI.D: 
S     l;i99.   A    bill    to   provide    for    tne    reim- 
biir.sement    for   lo.s.ses   sust^imed    bv    persons 
injured    by    certain    criminal    acts,    to   m.ike 
tyrants    to   States   for    the   payment   of   such 
reimbursement,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  Re- 
ferred   to   the   Cominlttee   on    the   Judiciary 
Bv  .Mr    HU.MPHREY    dor  himself  and 
.Mr    Go:  uw.atfri  : 
■S    1400    .^  \n\\  to  make  election  dav  a  legal 
holiday  and  for  oilier  purpo.ses    Referred  to 
I  lie  Committee  on    the  Judiriarv 
By  .Mr    RIBICOFF: 
•S    1401    A  bill  i.>  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  licensing  of 
income  tax  return  preparers    Referred  to  the 
Commnree  on  Finance 
By  .Mr    JAVITS: 
S     1402    .\   bill   for   the  relief  of  Elba  I.uz 
D,i\i!!son    Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  .Mr    BURDICK 
y    140:i   .\  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  e.xempt  certain  agricul- 
tural  aircraft   from   the  aircraft   use   tax.   to 
provide   for   the   refund   of   the   gasoline   tax 
to    the    agricultur.il    aircraft    operator    with 
the  consent  of  the  larmer.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Bv  .Mr   JOHNSTON: 
S    1404    A  bi!l  for  the  relief  of  Kvong  Chu 
Stout.    Referi'tl    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Jtidiciary 

By  Mr  WEICKER 
S  1405  .\  hill  to  provide  for  the  rationing 
o:  gasoline,  to  restrict  imports  of  crude  oil. 
to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  energv 
and  for  other  purpo.'-es  Referred  bv  unani- 
mous con.seni.  Jointl\    to  the  Committee  on 


Piikln?'.    Housing    and    Urban    Affair.s.    the 
Commit  Lee  on  Fmance.  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In.sular  .Affairs 
Bv.Mr.  MONTOYA; 
.s     1106.   A   bill   to  amend    title   38  of   the 
Viired  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans" 
pension   and   compensation   will    not   be   re- 
duced   as   a    result    of    certain    increases    in 
nio  ithly  social  .seciulty  benefits    Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1407    A  bill  entitled  "Housing  Coopera- 
f  e  Financing  Assoclatio'V  Relerred  to  the 
Committee  on  Bankinst    Hoi'mot  and  Urban 
.Affairs. 

B>  Mr  STEVENSON 
S    1408.  .\  bill  to  extend  the  clitim  period 
for  compensntiori  of  home  dtfecis.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Bai  kinp    Hi, using  and 
Urbnn  Affairs. 

Bv  .Mr   J.IATHIAS 
S    1409.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Riglits 
Art  i.f  1965  to  expand  it.s  coverage,  and  for 
oihe:  pv;rposps.  Referred  to  t'le  Committee  on 
t:ie  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  NKtSON 
S  1410  A  bill  to  amc'jd  (1  e  Defen.se  Prn- 
ditctlon  Act  of  1950.  to  establish  a  National 
Resources  asirt  Materials  Information  System 
to  repcKi  Biid  reenact  with  amendments  the 
National  Commission  on  Supplies  and  Short- 
ages Act,  of  1974.  and  tor  other  purposes 
Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  "and 
Urban  Affair.',  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce; and  that  if  and  when  one  committee 
reports  the  bill,  the  other  c  .mmiitec  ha.-  13 
d'lys  in  which  to  report 
Bv  .Mr  TOWER; 
s.  i:il  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shirlev 
D.iraphone  Stevens  and  her  son,  James  Vance 
Miller  Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judlf-iarv 

Bv  Mr  MUSKIE: 
S     1412.    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Shalom 
Arye  Eizen.shteln    Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  • 
S    !4ia    A  bill  to  authorize  a  United  Stales 
payment   for  fiscal   vear    1975   to  the  United 
Nations  for  expenses  of   the   United  Nations 
Force  in  Cyprus.  Referred  to  the  Connnittee 
on  Forei^;ii  Relations. 
By  .Mr  FONG ; 
S    1414.  A  bill  to  make  the  Tni.-.t  Territoix 
of  the  Pacific  I.siands  elimble  lo  parljclpate  in 
certain    Federal    fisheries   programs,   and   for 
other   purposes.   Referred    to   the   Cuinmittrc 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TUNNtY 
S.  1415.  A  bill  to  monitor  interstate  and 
foreign  connnerce  by  e.stablLshmg  idenlilica- 
'ion  and  reporting  procedures  on  long-term 
shortai;es  of  products,  materials,  and  re- 
source-, and  tor  other  piirpo.-vcs  Referred  to 
the  Cointiiiileo  on  C"ommcrce. 

Bv  .Mr   HARRY  F   BYRD   Jr  : 
S    Hit;    A  bill  relating  to  tiie  .settlement  of 
debts    owed    the    Uniicd    Stales    by    foreign 
countries.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Forel).Mi  Relations. 

Bv  Mr    HUMPHRKY    (for  hinv^elf.  Mr 
Johnston,   .Mr    noMFNrri,  Mr.  Kpn- 
NtDV.    Mr     MAtiMsoN.    Mr     Morgan, 
.Mr.   Pell.  Mr    Syminltmn,   Mr    Tai - 
MADtiE,    Mr.    Bf.ntsfn,    Mr     BnnoKF. 
Mr.  Javits,   Mr.  Doi.r,  Mr.   .Mondam! 
Mr.  Sr..NF.  and  Mr.  Ni  nn)  ; 
SJ    Res.   70.   A  Joint   re--(iIutlon   to  extend 
support  itndcr  the  joint  re.-oliition  providing 
for   Allen   J.    Ellender   Fellowships   to   di.s.id- 
tantated  secondary  school  student.s.  and  lor 
other   piirpo'^e--.   Referred   to   the   Cxnmiltee 
on  I  abor  and  Pviblic  Welt  ire. 
Bv  .Mr   JAVIT.S: 
S.J    Res.  71    A  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the   President    to  proclaim   tlie  first   Sunday 
of  June  of  each   year  a.s    ■American   Youth 
Day."    Referred    to    the    Committee    on    tlie 
Juiliclary. 


ST.^TEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  1399.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  reim- 
bur.sement  lor  losses  .•-u,~taiticd  by  per.^cns 
injui  ed  by  certain  criminal  act.-;,  to  make 
gi-ants  to  States  for  the  i  .winciit  oi  .such 
reimbui.-ement.  and  for  other  purpcses 
Referred  lo  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

VI.  TIMS  OF  rniMT  <v  r  or  i37s 
'The   remark.s   of   Mr.   Mansfield  on 
the  introduction  of   the  above  bill  are 
priiiled  eiirlicr  in  the  Record." 


Ey  .Mr.  HU.MPHREY  .  foi'  himself 
and  Mr.  Goldvvaxer  i  : 
S    1400.  \  bill  to  make  Election  Dav 
a  lei^al  iK.aiday  ana  for  other  purpo.se.s. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

FCDERAI.     CITNtRAL     ELEC  flONS— THF      NEED     I  or 
A    NATIONAL    HOLTDAY 

-Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  m.v.self  and  my  dislin- 
Kuished  calleasue  from  Arizona  iMr. 
GoLDVvA7Ei;i  a  bill  to  make  the  day  on 
wiiich  Federal  general  election.s  are  held 
a  ley.il  public  holiday. 

While  I  have  been  succe.s.sful  in  each 
of  the  la.st  2  year.s  in  winning  Senate  ap- 
proval of  similar  legislation,  various  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  the  substance  of  this 
pi-opo.sal  have  prevented  its  enactment.  I 
iiope  that  this  time  it  will  be  pas.sed  bv 
the  Congress  and  become  law. 

The  logic  of  this  bill  is  just  as  compel- 
huK  today  as  it  has  been  for  years.  Under 
our  present  electoral  system,  a  number 
of  .serious  obstacles  have  been  erected 
that  lack  full  democratic  participation 
by  all  Americans  in  our  Government  and 
politics. 

We  have  made  some  great  strides  in 
the  last  25  year.,  however,  in  reducing 
and  eliminating  these  barriers.  Uncon- 
stitutional voting  requirements  posed  bv 
the  poll  tax.  literacy  requirements,  resi- 
dency laws,  and  some  of  the  more  subtle 
lacially  motivated  obstacles,  have  been 
removed.  We  are  making  some  progress 
111  facilitating  voter  registration— a  step 
of  great  importance  in  increasing 
democnilic  participation  m  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Yet.  tlicre  is  more  that  we  can.  should, 
uiid  must  do.  in  the  name  of  true  popular 
rifinocracy.  to  bring  the  mass  of  the 
people  into  the  jiolitical  system  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  a  survev 
(  onducted  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
50.4  million  eligible  Americans  did  not 
vote  in  the  general  elections  in  Novem- 
ber 1972.  That  number  represented  a  full 
37  percent  of  the  voting-age  population 
in  this  country  at  that  time.  In  the  non- 
Presidential  election  of  1974.  a  full  55 
percent  of  the  voting-age  population 
did  not  exercise  their  franchise  compared 
to  45  (lercent  in  1970. 

Many  of  these  people  have  been  denied 
this  basic  right  of  citizenship  because  of 
hard-to-find  registration  offices  and  a 
full  day's  work.  As  of  March  1975,  a  full 
one-third  of  the  wives  of  husband-wife 
families  were  employed,  most  of  them 
full  time.  As  this  number  increases, 
lewer  of  this  group  will  be  able  to  vote 
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during  the  day,  Increasiuu  the  burden 
even  more  on  the  polling  facilities  be- 
fore 8  a.m.  and  after  4  p.m.  Census  Bu- 
reau statistics  show  that  in  1972,  51 
percent  of  those  persons  who  voted  did 
,0  iit  this  time.  There  was  no  apprecia- 
ble change  in  1974. 

The  bill  I  submit  today  would  elimi- 
;iate  one  of  the  major  obstacle.s  to  fuller 
voter  participation  in  elections.  It  would 
a.s.sure  that  millions  of  American  working 
tamilies  are  not  deterred  from  exercis- 
ing their  franchise  In  Presidential  and 
con.Qresslonal  elections. 

My  bill  makevS  election  day  tlie  first 
Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember and  also  creates  a  legal  holiday 
on  that  day. 

Several  other  Nations — Denmark, 
Italy.  France,  Germany,  and  Austria — 
which  enjoy  85-95  percent  \otcr  tui-nout 
in  nearly  ever>'  election — luive  designated 
election  day  a  holiday. 

These  are  nations  that  are  industrial- 
ized. They  find  that  the  workers  partici- 
pate freely,  openly,  and  in  much  larger 
mmibers  when  there  is  an  election 
holiday. 

I  believe  that  it  would  sutistantially 
improve  participation  in  our  election.s, 
as  well. 

Workers  who  commute  lon.g  distances 
to  work  often  leave  home  before  the  polls 
open  and  retiun  aftet  thc^v  Uave  clo.sed. 
People  forking  uregiU?r  shift*  in  a  shop 
or  factoi"y  are  also  oLicouraged  from  vot- 
ing. In  some  areas,  rush  hours  at  the  polls 
mean  a  long  wait  in  line.  catL^ing  many 
who  must  get  to  work,  and  many^  others 
who  are  tired  from  a  full  day's  labor,  to 
give  up  their  franchise  in  despair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  put  an  end 
to  this  obstacle  to  democracy.  The  bill 

1  am  introducing  today  would  achieve 
this  goal  and  would  eliminate  the  work- 
day as  an  obstacle  to  expanding  suf- 
frage. 

The  right  to  vote  should  not  be  ham- 
pered by  any  economic  consideration.  It 
is  too  important  to  the  survi\al  of  our 
s.vstem  of  government.  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury we  eliminated  property  ownership 
requirements  for  voting  in  this  country. 
As  we  enter  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th 
century,  it  is  time  for  us  to  act  to  pre- 
vent a  job  from  keeping  the  nearly  90 
million  Americans  who  work  in  factor- 
ies, on  farms,  and  in  the  businesses  of 
this  Nation,  from  the  voting  booths. 

Mr.  President.  I  belie\e  this  bill,  pro- 
\iding  for  a  legal  election  holiday  eveiT 

2  years  beginning  in  1976— would  in- 
orea.se  voter  participation  lor  the  most 
important  office  in  the  land,  the  Presi- 
dency of  tlie  United  Stiites.  It  would 
provide  an  open  day  so  that  e'.  ery  citizen 
would  have  all  the  time  in  that  day  avail- 
able to  review  for  the  la.st  time  the  quali- 
fications of  the  candidates  before  exer- 
cising his  franchise.  And  the  same,  of 
course,  would  apply  to  the  offices  of  U.S. 
Senator.  Member  of  the  House  of  Rcp- 
re.sentatives,  and  State  and  local  of- 
ficials— who  are  conciirrentU  standing 
for  election. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  .con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object uin    .iu-  bill  v.as 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofp   as 
follows : 

S.   1400 

/>  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  lloicr 
of  Rrpresentatives  of  the  United  States  o' 
America  in  Congress  assemhled,  that 

Sec.  520.  Section  6103(a)  ot  title  5.  Unit  til 
.st.atea  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
t  ween — 

"Veterans  Day.  the  fourth  Mominy  u 
October."'  and 

"Thanksgiving  Day,  the  Fourth  T!nn^cl..y 
in  No^cn^ber."  the  following  new  item: 

'Election  Drv.  the  first  Wednesday  iirxt 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  In  li'TtJ. 
aiid  every  second  year  thereafter". 


ByMr.  RipiCOFF: 

S.  1401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  for 

licensing  of  income  tax  return  preparers. 

Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Finance. 

THE     taxpayer's     protection     act     of     1971 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  faced  once  more  with 
the  chore  of  filling  out  their  tax  forms. 
The  whole  process  of  paying  taxes  is  dif- 
ficult enough,  but  the  complexity  of  the 
forms  and  laws  only  adds  to  this  situa- 
tion. The  only  solution  for  many  Amer- 
icans is  to  pay  for  help  in  completing 
these  forms.  It  is  sad  but  true,  however, 
that  this  problem  is  then  compounded 
even  further  by  incompetent  tax  pre- 
parers. More  than  half  of  all  taxpayers 
consult  a  .so-called  expert  for  assistance 
with  their  fol'his,  but  a  aistUi'bingly 
large  number  are  actually  receiving  im- 
proper advice  in  return  for  their  money.  I 
hope  that  this  situation  can  be  coiTected, 
and  it  is  with  this  intention  that  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Taxpayers  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1975. 

When  I  introduced  tliis  bill  in  1973. 
I  described  in  detail  the  damage  done  by 
miqualifled  tax  preparers  who  had  left 
tlieir  unfortunate  mark  on  over  half  the 
tax  forms  filed.  At  that  time,  there  was 
already  persuasive  evi<^ence  of  laxity  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  Nation's  tax 
preparers.  The  problem  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  standards  for 
those  who  practiced  this  service.  Anyone 
could  rent  an  office,  hang  out  a  shingle, 
and  call  himself  a  tax  preparer.  Unless 
lie  committed  actual  fraud,  there  was 
nothing  the  Government  could  do. 

I  am  sorry  to  report,  Mr.  President, 
tliat  there  has  been  no  improvement  in 
this  situation  in  tlie  intervening  2  years. 
In  fait,  the  situation  has  only  grown 
worse.  Since  then  the  industry  has  ex- 
panded and  more  preparers  of  question- 
able ability  have  entered  the  market- 
place. Spot  checks  by  the  IRS  continue 
to  illustrate  the  unacceptable  services 
performed  by  many  self -proclaimed  ex- 
perts. 

In  tlie  process  of  filling  out  their  re- 
turns, millions  of  Americans  will  receive 
erroneous  advice  which  can  cost  them 
dearly  by  paying  more  taxes  than  neces- 
sary or  by  paying  less  and  then  being 
penalized  by  tlie  IRS.  Then  taxpayers 
face  such  difficult  times,  they  can  ill  af- 
ford waste,  especially  when  they  are  pa.v  - 
ing  for  supposedly  expert  information. 

The  chief  victims  of  tliis  incompeteiu  e 
or  fraud  are  the  low  -  and  middle-income 
taxpayers — over  a  quarter  of  the  men 
and  women  who  paid  for  assistaiuo  last 


year  had  incomes  below  So.OOO.  Wealthier 
individuals  can  afford  to  go  to  attorneys 
or  accountants  for  expert  and  expensive 
advice,  but  most  people  cannot.  But 
neitlier  can  the  average  working  man  and 
woman  afford  a  long  dispute  with  the 
IR.S  that  his  tax  piei.);ircr  is  re^jonsiblc 
for. 

It  is  tiie  duly  of  the  Congress— which 
enacted  our  complex  tax  code — lo  pro- 
tect these  consumers  by  eliminating  in- 
competent return  preparers.  Because  the 
taxpayer  usually  does  not  know  he  lias 
filed  a  faulty  return  until  the  IRS  chal- 
lenges liim,  any  legislation  we  consider 
must  be  preventive  as  well  a.s  corrccti\e 
in  nature. 

We  need  to  develop  a  system  that  will 
prevent  the  small  taxpayer  from  bein^.; 
injured  and  penalize  preparers  for  fraud 
and  incompetence.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
mistakes  to  happen,  our  efforts  should  be 
directed  at  allowing  only  qualified  tax 
preparers  to  practice. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  this  waste  and 
these  mistakes  can  be  eliminated  that  I 
introduce  the  Taxpayers  Protection  Act 
of  1975.  This  bill  would  require  every 
person  who  prepared  25  or  more  returns 
for  a  fee  to  obtain  a  license  from  tlie  IRS. 
While  these  men  and  women  are  not  ex- 
pected lo  have  the  same  higli  .skills  as 
lawyers  and  accountants,  licenses  will 
only  be  given  to  those  preparers  who 
demonstiate  a  basic  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  Internal  Re\enue 
Code  and  an  ability  to  complete  an  in- 
dividuals  tax  return  fairly  and  com- 
petently. Because  they  have  already  met 
strict  professional  and  ethical  stand- 
ards, attorneys,  certified  and  licensed 
public  accoimtants.  and  enrolled  agents 
would  be  exempted  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  act. 

To  assist  the  IRS  in  knowing  who  is 
preparing  returns,  every  licensed  pre- 
parer will  have  to  sign  and  place  his 
identification  number  on  each  client's 
return,  file  semicnnual  reports  listing 
the  names  of  his  clients,  retain  a  copy  of 
each  client's  return  for  3  years  and  gi\e 
each  client  a  copy  of  their  own  return. 

Finally,  a  licensed  preparer  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  advertishig  his  special  stat- 
us. Commercial  tax  preparers  will  still 
be  allowed  to  advertise  their  services  as 
they  do  today  but  will  be  prohibited  from 
claiming  any  .special  imprimatur  from 
the  Federal  Government.  These  restric- 
tions will  be  similar  to  those  alread.v 
placed  on  attorneys  and  accountants. 

Tlie  more  resix)nsible  members  of  i!ie 
industry  believe  that  re'uilation  i-- 
needed.  Every  new  reiwrt  of  fraud  or 
inefficiency  erodes  the  public's  confi- 
dence, severely  damaging  the  larger  and 
more  \isible  firms  wlio  often  perforin 
acceptably.  If  we  expect  our  citizens  to 
have  confidence  in  our  tax  .system,  we 
must  act  quickly  to  eliminate  those  pre- 
parers who  misuse  the  code  anti  abuse 
the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  una.niiuius  con- 
sent that  two  articles  relating  to  this 
issue  which  have  recently  aiipeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
R::coRii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rnonn. 
as  lollcv.  s: 
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T*s  RtTtEN  I.VDisTrv  Gnov.'isr. 
(By  Kftn"y  L  Ross) 
1'r-  «nr!n;»l  fl.sc^l  countdo'^ii  has  beijuii. 
OnJv  JO  more  fllUi^  da'.-;  uiitJl  April  15.  Ai 
me  zero  hour  apprduchf-s,  mmv  Ui.Npj-.ers 
prepaie  to  spe.iU  late  mg.it.,  tiyhtiii:^  tb«ir 
retiini.4  wViile  ethers  ruaJi  aroiiaid  aeckiay 
).i.--f-niimi'e  help. 

Ir.f'ome  lLi.>c  prepuiatioa  has  L.ecoine  a.  t700- 
M!iI!on-a-yc!ir  bu'lne-^"  rw  nt-i^rlv  haU  uf  thi - 
(■nttiitry'3  e-st'rmr.fd  ao  nilliLn  InciivMno! 
li-xpavers  find  The-n»=*lves  uti*-iIUjig  or  un- 
able to  do  their  own  retinas.  Back  la  lf»62, 
only  one-third  sou.ht  outside  a.' sisiancc. 
'I  he  complo.xiry  of  tax  forma  Li  mainly 
rcspouolble  tor  Urivhjg  92  per  cent  ui  i:io:ie 
witii  only  an  elemental  ,  cdiKatlou  to  .srek 
lielp.  according  to  a  1971  Ci-r.^.-elv  sTir\'ey. 
.At  i;.e  othc-r  end  of  the  .<;,'L:ie,  4;i  per  cent 
if  the  rolle  -e-ednchtf d  also  do  so.  frcfinent)  : 
in  th»  expecta'ion  a  prGlss.slcnal  •  will  know 
i. bent  cbscnre.  naonev-ievniv;  deihuti ona. 

Although  the  Inteiii.^1  Revei.ie  Seivice  ha.s 
Llniost  doubled  itc;  ;f„;ou.U  Ue«>  iii.:ir,tance 
EUff  la  tJie  past  tliree  years,  2,000  IRS  env 
pJoyees  rouid  not  pos  ibly  ac.^onimotJ.ite  10 
iai!ilon  r.'cr-, — rveu  \i  tiifv  w.iu'ed  j-ovitii- 
nient  help  A  .ide  from  the  r.i  t  that  IR.=^  ein- 
pk'yees  will  not  actually  till  out  return.';,  there 
i^  a  V.  idesprend  s'l.spic'on  the-  do  not  really 
X'.ork  in  tnf  Uiriividual's  Inttie.^'.  In  197.J, 
IX  Univer.ity  of  Miclii".&n  tax  law  professor] 
I.  Hart  Wright,  coiifirniod  in  teatimony  be- 
fore the  Scnatp  Appror-rlations  rommi'tee 
the  last  directive  to  IRS  empTc.i-ee.s  he  h«d 
f-?en  ordertd  th.it  •qnestionahle"  itents  bo 
jpc;o;rod  In  favor  of  the  envenimr'ni. 

-■HO  millions  pay  to  h.-^ve  their  returns  done 
by  KO!n.»  I'l  the  e^.fun;.u..i  aO'-OUO  •■piofts- 
.^ionais"  The.=e  cm  be  loc^cly  dl- ;ded  Juto: 
practitioner-' — Bnornev>>.  t-.irt'led  aL-ents. 
rerttfled  public  ai  -o'.nt.^nt'!.  ac<  .juntants, 
i'nd  preparer  — lji,surance  anints,  'hari'able 
••rganlifatior.s,  ."o-called  '  commercial  pre- 
(..treio  '  .sach  a.-;  n,\a  Eiloi-ii.  and  eveti  jour 
fatiier-la>law.  If  he  charge.'^. 

Ill  Its  February  i.3s:ie.  Money  mag. .zinc 
tirvl.ed  .1  rate  schedule  that  show.s  prepara- 
tion of  a  1040  form  with  tfenit^pfl  dedu'  rfon^ 
I  en  cost  r.nywhor.'  brfvecn  *7  .50  and  «I5<) 
depending  on  the  number  of  schedule.^  Uoed 

•  iie  type  of  prof^-^slona:  ticlp  and  he  region 
I'f  the  counfy. 

lUe  fewest  returi  <  are  piepand  by  baiik 
tiu.jt.  deparimciiLs  aiid  dttorueys.  wlio  often 
mil  not  do  Individual  ret  urns  c.^ifcpt  as  a.i 
adjunct  fo  other  business  or  tn  ."ipeclal  case?. 
>iT'-h  a^  aettlln::  an  est.-itp  The  sprclces  of 
a  tax  Iu*n,-er  Iivjm  more  Important  after 
.^()r^l  15.  when  knot\le<lt:e  of  'gray  areas' 
of  tax  law  and  skiU  cim  often  get  a-i  IR.S 
nssesi-ineut  atain^it  a  i  ilent  reduced  iii  Ij  S. 
Tax  Court  or  iu  federal  court. 

I-i  1974.  the  IRS  won  v:i]\  i  per  jent 
overaU  of  Its  trials  a.Mln-t   ta>.rayer.i  In  ta.\ 

•  otirt.  In  the  small  cliims  .sectlon^nr.dpr 
*1.600 — tiie  IRS  hft.s  3  77  per  cent  success 
record  becan.se  'he  !-.-.ue.s  tend  to  be  more 
blacr:  and  white.  Generally  speakin;;,  the 
greater  the  aniouiu  of  money  Involved,  the 
^  reater  the  amount  the  taxpayer  mnv  .save — 
;md  also  pay  hla  attorney  viho  o.ten  works 
on  a  contingency  basis, 

rnrolled  atrents,  nunjberir^  about  1.3.000 
In  the  country,  are  uccoimran*-*.  cfrtlfied 
uviblic  accotnitaK's  ai.d  others  who  have 
pas.sed  a  US.  Treasurv  exam  on  tax  law. 
They  prepare  returas  and  can  negotiate  with 
the  IRS  and  make  .setiletr.eiits  on  their  cU- 
ciiir."  behalf. 

Of  the  7tt,0i)0  practitioners  admitted  to 
p!-.i.tii-e  betore  the  tux  court,  some  lo-e  CPA."?. 
CPAs  can  also  argue  cases  at  all   leveis  of 

>^f^  IRS  administrative  procedtire  like  at- 
'oruevs  and  enrolled  iiLteuts.  CPAs  have 
i<a->sed  a  state  exam  in  .iccountancy,  but 
nut  hi  tax  law. 

Mnally  amon^;  the  practitioutis  coaie  p  jb- 
I'.'  accountant.^,  who  have  not  pas.sed  c\ams 

n  either  accounting  or  taxes  and  who  may 
<ir   nit'y   not  be   statp-l!''eri-e(!.    so   !<  ni»   sa 


they  do  wit  advertise  and  have  not  been 
convicted  of  a  felony,  they  may  represent 
ihe  pei>ioas  ^^hose  reiurua  they  prcoiue  at 
ti..e  conference,  or  firat  level  of  lac  IHS  pro- 
edr.ra.  Sonie  wUl  evwi  do  tills  without  an 
actflill-inal  fee. 

i'ropartrs,  who  nuuil^r  more  than  200.000. 
ii-oquciuly  udverlioc  on  Ulevls:ion  and  In  the 
yellow  pages.  The  Dlsirict  phone  boo.k  Usis 
about  150.  not  incluiluig  braiu-h  olUces  or 
countless  ny-by-ni;;ht  prcpirers  wli  >  v.misii 
l:kc  Chrttmas  tre.-'s  after  Kew  Ycara.  Pre- 
parers, as  H\R  Blcclt  iidverli.ses.  can  !>■  com- 
pany rlien's  to  the  IRS  to  cxpUiu  witi>out 
charge  hc.v  returns  v.erc  prepared,  but  they 
are  nt  allowed  to  plead  clients  case.s. 

EuL  mo.-t  t:i:;pnycrs  who  go  lo  coniMirrc  i.il 
prepciers  itre  Icsa  co:;.;crued  abcut  roprc- 
."cniatlon  d^tring  audit  p'ocedure  than  ju.st 
iiettln^  their  returns  filed  Ctrl,  if  pos,sible, 
!  et'lntc  a  PubV;.jntial  and  i(iuck  refund. 

All  sorts  of  flajraiic  r.bases — fix>m  charging 
t;xjuj«.s  inciividiially  for  Joint  retiirtis  to  pcr- 
.-iMdiui;  taxpayers  to  h.^\e  their  refunds  :cii\, 
to  the  iii-epaitr -h.ivc  been  porpetiattd  <in 
im-uspe^  tin','  l-idividnals  bv  nn«crup;,Iou.s 
preparers  and  well-publicised  by  the  IRS. 
Where  abuses  do  oc -ur.  ihey  tend  to  be  more 
subtle. 

How  do  th-j  .si^e  of  reiunds  oa  reiiirn.s  done 
by  Lommeici.ii  prepares  slack,  up  to  ihooe  on 
returns  done  with  the  help  of  IRS  cuiplovees? 
The  DC  Ptibltc  Interest  Resc.-.rch  Group 
iPIRG)  la.Tt  yeftr  fr.ve  identlc-n!  ci.tta  t.,  four 
!RS  ofilces  and  five  cominercial  tax  preparers 
ihpse  d!d  hypothetlcit!  returns  for  an  ou*- 
door  .'u!e"'man  and  his  .spcrctary-v.ife  vrnh  a 
combined  Income  cf  sn.StiO.  and  th  r  im- 
1  or  child. 

.\  tot*l  ..•  ifi  7J0  V,  .nr  v.ifliheld  fr.im  their 
.salarlpi'  Refunds  due  ninged  from  a  hiyh  cf 
•«^74  at  the  National  T  ix  Service  to  a  ii.w  of 
-.:  }2  at  the  H*R  Block  office  on  M  Street  The 
average  refund  from  the  cominercl.d  prepar- 
ers amounted  to  »,5;»3.  Ahile  t;,e  a'.'ta^.e  IRS 
refund  came  to  j.67;. 

The  iee.s  ran^t ..  ir.j.n  '?28  to  $38,  with  the 
hiKhe-t  beuij;  charged  t)^  the  prepar.  r  figiu- 
itic   the  lorc-t  refund. 

Yif.  alter  the  dedu' rible  pr.i-iion  of  tV.e 
'omnierrial  fee  i.5  Rubtracted  (a.s.suniuig  a 
'imllar  fee  the  previous  veari.  the  average 
uitfercnce  be' ween  the  p.<id  aiid  IRS  refunds 
1.  n'>blij,ibli,-.  lets  ijiau  oue  per  cci...  oi  tf.e 
'o'al  amount. 

In  1974.  the  IRS  a  tJlled  .^o-nc  2  ?  million 
Individual  return-,  but  the  ser\iie  .^ays  no 
break-down  exl-^ts  to  indicate  how  many  of 
these  were  d'.ne  without  a-s.!' t^ir.ce  or  with 
paid  or  unpaid  help.  Ilowevir.  a  I9Cfl  lES 
Taxpayer  CompUani  e  Mi  j- ur'-mrij',  Piopram 
document  clearly  sho«  ■;  that  tne  eircr  rate 
(which  u.suaily  meaiis  additional  tax  due) 
was  higher  f>jr  Uio-e  ta.Kpaycr:;  v,1uj  h.id  their 
returns  done  by  commcnl-.il  preparer-;  than 
for  thOFP  who  had  un.patd  he!p  ff  .n  the  IRS, 
frnternal  organ J;-;atlona.  relathe.?,  etcetera. 


rojjrT-Nl.NF  PTR'  FNr  OF  iN'COt.lE    r.^.X  ReiVRNS 

Ahe  Wri'NO 
'E>  Nan-y  L.  Ro&s) 
For  o/.e  thin».  ho^v  c.iti  the  goverament 
po.sslblv  put  20  million  people  In  Jail?"  1972 
IRS  IiKeri.al  memo  ua  clicaters. 

N'e.irty  half  of  all  Income  tax  reUinw  filed 
lie  wron^,  accordin><  to  an  Inieriial  R«"\en\ie 
t>eivlce  report  ba-sed  ou  1!>09  returns. 

The  report,  whi.-li  was  compiled  In  1973  by 
the  IRS  Taxpayer  Compll.mt^e  Measurement 
Program  iTtTMP)  dlvL^ton,  «-as  released  yes- 
terday as  "he  result  of  a  suit  brovight  by  Mr. 
.xr.d  .Mrs  Phi!  Louj;  of  Believtte.  Wa.sh..  under 
■.  ite  1966  Freedom  of  Itiformatlon  Act.  The 
Loj.^'s  have  been  bai,4,ilng  the  IBS  fur  eev- 
er.\l  >ears  to  m.kko  aiich  aud',  Infornuitlon 
pubUc. 

Among  the  revelations  In  Docviment  6230, 
eiuitled  TCArp  Ph.t-e  TU.  C^c'e  3  ^•TTnm«ry 
Result'.  .*re  t!ie«^: 


The  number  of  return.^!  cont.-'.ining  ewjrs 
iacre  .sed  from  41  per  cent  m  19€&  to  4ti  ))ei- 
cent  la  1969. 

Voluntary  coinpUaa*^!  de.iuud  from  Vi  ;„ 
02  per  cea„  among  t'le  poptilaticn  at  lai'>'» 
The  worst  otTeaders  tvere  .<man  bvt^ir.v.sPj;' 
V'lth  a  68  per  tont  c.'mp'lanre  rate. 

The  ramibcr  of  iLuv-inrome  r»->i)le  rlii;ni. 
nig  qup' tionab!t>  depe.ident.s  i;  on  tiie  dt'- 
cline  bi^ause  of  belter  health  c.»re  for  the 
ekieriy  and  better  undersianduig  of  what 
coji.sti-.utes  Li'.ie  depjnderu.;.  In  tne  umitir-^ 
i  to. 000  bracket.  Individuals  clanmup  deduc- 
tions  of  more  than  35  per  cent  of  their  .u!- 
.mstert  pross  income  a-e  lik-]y  to  be  so.-ked 
with  more  tpx  d'le  t.'in  avera-'P  of  $ioi  in 
19691  than  thase  \sith  deductions  under  35 
I'tr  cent  («68). 

The  IBS  is  wovlting  lowcrd  a  perfec  t  audit 
>..'ltv  ion  system  in  which  the  biggest  cheai- 
ii-i  are  protc-stu  lir.st.  Tuough  it  is  an  un- 
icaliy..-:b;e  gcal,  tiie  IRS  calculates  such  a 
s  -lem  would  result  in  a  threefold  incrc;vsc 
"ver  1174  rates  in  additional  taxch'  for  pudit- 
rd  low-Income  Individuals.  Por  medium  In- 
come it  v.oi!!cl  uK.ie  than  double  and  for 
lugh-incoine  individuals  there  would  be  a 
."^(1  per  cent  iiurtabe. 

Ihe  cover  u:  Do-uaitav  02 iO,  which  is 
,  inked  "Far  O'fclal  U.,e  O.Uy,"  reads: 

"Almost  half  of  all  (19C9)  returns  nieti 
3!e  in  enor,  but  two  out  of  every  thrje 
erroiifTis  returns  contain  '.ess  'iian  ♦lliu  c; 
\:.x  change. " 

Tlif  p'-ccat.'^-.t'  is  ba&c;l  on  47,500  rc.rati.i- 

•  r.iv  .selected  returns  out  of  an  e^tlmnted 
74  million.  Yet  becuu-e  IRS  agents  go  ovet 
thp  sample  ict.irirs  far  mere  incti.'u!r,,i-ly 
.han  In  .TfMial  auci;:<!,  tisting  pvory  po.--i,ible 
error  from  simple  mistakes  to  Intenlioua! 
I: and.  the  service  maintains  the  4')  per  cent 

•  tatisiic  is  not  valid  for  the  p(ipulation  as 
a  whole,  that  it  gives  too  gran  an  Impres- 
.sion.  I;  does,  however,  cou-sidcr  uhe  sta:i.,tii; 
valid  enough  to  use  It  for  its  own  calcula- 
tion.!. TCMP  d«ta  Is  used  to  plot  audit  strat- 
egy !\'h\  to  back  up  retiiip-'s  t  ■>  Congres.-,  for 
more  opetating  funds. 

I A  new  TCMP  study  Is  in  progress.  The 
IR.S  Is  t-ai'l  to  believe  ii  will  show  a  lower 
eiior  ra'e  as  a  result  of  the  rein ti<xluc' ion 
of  die  lO-iOA  .short  form  in  1973. 

N'l.',  only  did  Ameilcaiis  ma!;?  iik  re  nns- 
i-keF;  they  we;e  found  to  owe  tiie  govern- 
ment n-io'p  monpv.  On  196,5  ret'irns  33  5  per 
ceni.  owed  more  i5  per  cent  got  a  decrease), 
whereas  en  in«9  returns  the  errors  resulted 
11  more  taxes  f<v-  3G  2  million  Individuals  or 
40  B  per  'vol  v.;aic  8  per  cent  got  a  dcci^u-e 
v.  '.uces. 

However,  tlie  report  notes  ilie  IRS  did  not 
deem  it  financially  soui'd  to  tiy  t<)  collect 
except  in  the  most  luc(aUve  cases.  Thus,  ;i5.3 
nillli.n  people  cot  off  without  paying  up 
whnt  the  ttovernment  comptitcrs  .said  they 
owee!  in  additional  taxes.  The  report  admits 
the  dilemma  the  irs  faces  In  getttlng  low-in- 
come pwiple  to  comply  without  liavlny  to 
c\peiid   too  inucli  manpower   lo  do  It. 

One  reason  the  government  was  reluctaar 
to  make  this  information  public  was  the  fear 
ta^:p.iyci.s  ml^'ht  be  encouraged  to  cheat  nitirc. 
This  .specter  is  raised  in  a  1972  ln<ernnl  IRS 
memo  written  after  publication  of  an  article 
nollnp  a  19  percent  fraud  rate  In  return' 
prepared  by  commercial  preparers.  Donald  C. 
Diiwklns.  asM.sTunt  to  the  deputy  cor.miis- 
loiier  wre)te; 

"If  we  Were  to  go  around  now  saying  iliat 
one  out  of  every  hve  taxpayers  is  a  fraud,  this 
would  not  only  make  it  look  as  Uiough  we 
did  not  know  what  we  were  talking  about 
t^r  the  pa.st  10  yeai-s.  but  worre,  It  would 
be  a  self-defeating  statement.  If  this  notion 
takes  hold.  I  think  It  will  create  mb  every- 
body a  dohig  If  atmosphere  in  whktli  more 
taxpayers  will  be  eucotuaged  to  cbeat  ou 
their  tax  returns.  (For  one  thing,  how  can 
the  government  po.s.sibly  put  20  million  people 
in  Jail?)" 
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As  a  conseqtience,  tiie  .sutum.f  fMilis 
iioieil  the  IRS's  intention  to  .step  up  aiidiis 
of  liiv-income  business  ret  at  i 
jK^r  cent  In  1972  to  2 
j,p:-  (  eiit  in  1979.  In  that  •x-.iy.  :he  IRS  hopes 
io  raise  the  "unacceptablv  low"  vompli- 
anic  rate  to  85  per  cent  EaeUi  peivetuajie  of 
!.()n-compliance  represents  approxiinfttely 
-!  i);llion  of  uncollected  reven'.e 

i'lnally,  TCMP  data  and  other  araccdural 
uuormation  have  been  kept  contiuentuil  tor 
(►•ar  the  public  may  sonieho.v  'ae  able  to 
iieut  the  sj-stem."  "IC'MP  pi-oi  iclc-  tie  basic 
■proiiles"  of  each  atidit  class  iron-  wlilcli 
Discriminant  Function  Forir'."lH>  .DIF)  .nre 
devised  to  program  IRS  computei.s  used  to 
evpose  faulty  returuLi.  DIF.  \U\iC!i  is  only 
(iiie  audit  method  used  by  ttio  IRS.  scientili- 
lally  weighs  components  su.-h  .i.s  e ten-.pf.ons, 
ciiarilable  contribution.s.  ot  cetera 

Theoretically  a  person  with  acce-.^-;  t  >  TCMP 
data  might  be  able  to  figtire  out  the  formula 
for  simple  returns.  But.  .says  a  t:<.x  lawyer 
who  once  knew  the  formulas  when  ';;e  worked 
for  the  IRS,  the  large  number  o:  compon- 
ents used  in  auditlnp;  muUi-sclied'Ue  return.s 
would  render  such  an  atlenip;  'utuiillv  im- 
pos.siijle. 

Besides,  he  adds,  the  ionuul'^  ire  con- 
stantly changed  to  make  it  tou..;iiev  to  pass 
audit.  IRS  officials,  accordiU'^  to  the  docu- 
ment, expected  the  updated  W'i'iA  t'irniulas. 
based  on  the  1969  "profiles  "  ..■.ntd  nrtKluce 
•.4ii)  nuUion  more  in  revemu-  I 


By  Ml'.  WEICKER 

S.  1405.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  tite-  iiiUoii- 
liig  of  gasoline,  to  restrict  iiitport.s  of 
ii'ude  oil,  to  provide  lor  tii.e  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Relcri'ed,  by  unaniinou.s  con.sent,  joint- 
ly to  the  Committee  on  Bankir.s;,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  the  Commiftpe  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaiv.s. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Pre.sideitt.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill,  the  Mar.datory 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  197.5,  that 
.specifically  addresvses  thi.s  Nation '.s  crisis 
in  energy  and  the  economy  in  the  short 
'crm.  My  bill  contains  measures  tliat  I 
have  long  advocated  as  a  means  ot  stem- 
tuing  the  present  rate  oi  energy  con- 
ftiimiition  in  the  United  States — mainly 
d  program  oi  non-coupon-sticker  ration- 
ing applied  in  combination  witii  oil  im- 
poit  nuotas  and  allocation. 

I  have  heard  much  debate  m  tiiis 
Clianiber  in  recent  montlis  specifically 
relatinr4  to  how  we  should  react  to  our 
cuncnr  crisis  in  energy  and  the  econ- 
omy. I  have  heard  many  soiir.d  proposals 
a.s  to  what  proprams  \\e  can  embark 
upon  in  the  long  range  to  a.ssiire  ener.2y 
.^eU-sufficiency  and  security  lor  the  fu- 
ture. I  fully  endorse  man.",  of  the  pro- 
crams  that  have  been  suggested  as  a 
means  of  achieving  American  energy  in- 
clciiendence  in  the  1980's.  However,  I 
iiavo  witnessed  little  in  the  wa,\  of  a  posi- 
tive and  equitable  response  to  the  crisis 
that  confronts  us  now — the  situation 
that  we  must  deal  with  until  the  time 
whcni  the  long  term  programs  can  yield 
liosiiite  results. 

The  legislation  I  offer  today  is  si)ecif- 
1' a'lv  geared  toward  policy  iii  tiie  snort 
:aii.;e.  during  the  next  5  or  6  years,  while 
long-term  solutions  are  being  put  on  the 
track.  Clearly,  there  is  sub.-^tantial  agree- 
ment on  what  our  approach  :s  to  be  for 
tlif  long  term.  But  what  .sliouk'.  our  in- 
'c!  isn  response  be? 

J  tan  most  disturbed  b'.    tit-  Ituk  of 


action  in  the  short  term  with  regard  to 
our  crisis  in  energy  and  the  economv. 
Recent  developments  would  seem  to 
strengthen  the  case  for  decisive  action 
rather  than  to  provide  .iustiflcation  lor 
a  weak-kneed  response.  Inflation  and 
higii  unemployment  continues:  America 
is  neither  curbing  its  energy  consumji- 
tion  nor  reducing  its  reliance  upon  foi- 
eign  oil. 

At  the  present  OPEC  price  of  oil.  .'ilO 
to  $12  per  barrel,  increasing  reliantc 
upon  foreign  supplies  of  petroleum  will 
result  in  disastrous  economic  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States — both  in 
terms  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  in 
terms  of  inflation.  In  1974,  imports  of 
foreign  oil  cost  this  country  upward  of 
$24  billion  and  were  directly  attributable 
to  an  overall  balaiice-of -payments  defi- 
cit— adjusted  to  account  for  imports 
from  the  Virgin  Islands — that  ;!])- 
proached  $6  billion — as  compared  to  a 
$5  billion  surplus  in  1973.  As  we  have 
started  in  1975,  overall  demand  for  oil 
products  is  once  again  on  the  rise.  The 
Federal  Energ>'  Administration  has  esti- 
mated present  demand  for  oil  in  tlie 
United  States  to  be  around  18  million 
barrels  per  day — a  figure  that  FEA 
claims  will  gradually  increase.  In  the 
ab.sence  of  additional  domestic  supiJlies 
this  year,  or  smaller  more  efficient  auto- 
mobiles this  year,  or  e.xpanded  bus,  rail. 
and  mass  transit  this  year,  or  large-stulo 
use  of  solar  energy  this  year,  or  any  of 
the  long-term  solutions  this  year,  there 
exists  the  inevitability  of  an  increasing 
reliance  upon  foreign  sources,  mainly 
OPEC,  for  our  supplies  of  oil.  Thus,  thf 
outflow  of  U.S.  dollars  will  be  in  diiecl 
proportion  to  the  inflow  of  oil. 

The  present  economic  problems  are 
directly  attributable  to  America's  posi- 
tion of  energy  vulnerability.  The  tremen- 
dous outflow  of  American  money  has 
significantly  contributed  to  the  de- 
pressed domestic  economy.  Higher  en- 
ergy prices,  resultant  from  large  imports 
of  very  expensive  foreign  oil,  ha\e  led 
to  more  inflation,  less  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  and  increasing  job  layoffs 
and  unemployment. 

Much  controversy  has  centered  around 
how  we  are  to  deal  with  these  problem.^ 
in  the  short  term.  President  Ford  has 
offered  a  comprehensive  short-term  pro- 
gram to  induce  energy  conservation 
through  a  series  of  import  fees  and  ex- 
cise taxes  upon  all  oil  imports  and  do- 
mestically produced  oil  and  natural  gas. 
A  number  of  Senators  and  Congiessmcn 
have  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  gas 
tax  to  be  gradually  increased  over  the 
next  several  years. 

In  my  mind,  both  of  the.se  approaches 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  strict  ra- 
tioning by  price.  Each  embodies  the 
price  mechanism  tactic  and  endorses 
higher  energy  prices  as  a  means  to 
achie\e  reductions  in  the  consumption 
of  energy.  Each  program  would  further 
aggravate  current  economic  problems  by 
firing  additional  inflation;  each  would 
be  particularly  discriminatory  to  that 
.segment  of  American  society  that  can 
Ica.st  afford  higher  prices — mainly  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  those  ou  fi.xed 
incomes. 

I  believe  that  the  Pie.sident's  program 
would  liave  a  most  adverse  impact  uixm 
the   economy.   The   administration   ap- 


))roach  inoixjses  to  tax  just  about  all  the 
oil  and  natural  gas  that  is  used  in  this 
country.  The  effect  will  be  very  serious 
as  energy  price  inci'ca.'es  .spread  through- 
out the  entire  mai'ketpliico.  The  aamin- 
istiaiion  plan  would  directly  tltreaien 
the  eeonoiiuc  viability  of  thou.^ands  of 
businesses  and  industries  tlirougliout 
the  Nation  and  would  cost  the  con-umnig 
IHiblic  lens  of  billions  of  dollar.-.  It  waulrt 
force  conservation  in  areas — especially 
home  heating  and  industrial  use— wiieie 
further  con.servalion  is  not  really  pos- 
sible aiiil  would  not  result  in  any  sig- 
nificant degree  of  con.servation  in  areas 
where  there  is  rooat  for  substantial  con- 
servation— mainly  constimplion  iil  p.iotor 
ga.soline  for  automobile  travel. 

A  gradually  inipo.'^ed  gas  lax  would 
have  a  less  dramatic  impact  upon  the 
economy.  However.  I  .serious-ly  doubt  that 
such  a  program  would  be  effective  cr 
equitable.  On  the  ba.vis  of  oui'  past  ex- 
perience and  the  experience  of  other  na- 
tions in  this  regai-d,  it  is  sale  to  as.sume 
that  the  only  gas  tax  that  will  be  effec- 
tive, will  be  a  very  .severe  one — in  the  na- 
ture of  40  to  50  cents  or  more  on  the 
gallon.  Since  late  1973  the  ba.se  price  oi 
gasoline  ha.s  increased  by  over  50  per- 
cent, yet  the  corresijonding  decrease  in 
consumption  has  amounted  to  Ics.'?  than  4 
ppi-cent.  To  obtain  and  maintain  the  tyiK' 
of  conservation  in  the  use  of  gasoline 
that  is  needed  during  the  next  se\eral 
years,  we  will  have  to  rai.se  the  price  ot 
a  gallon  of  ga-'^oline  to  nearly  .SI.  if  not 
highei'. 

The  imposition  of  .such  a  gas  tax  would 
ha\e  serious  consequences  lor  the  econ- 
omy and  would  greatly  diserimifiate 
against  the  poor  and  against  tliose  de- 
pendent ui^on  their  automobile  for  a 
livelihood. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today  oi- 
lers what  I  confidently  believe  is  a  rea- 
sonable plan  for  achieving  significant 
energy  conservation  in  the  short  term. 
I  feel  my  plan  is  administratively  feasible 
and  equitable.  The  plan  consists  of  three 
parts:  First,  a  sticker  rationing  scheme: 
second,  provisions  for  an  oil  import  quota 
system:  and  third,  provisions  for  manda- 
tory nationwide  allocation. 

The  use  of  gasoline  represents  the  area 
of  energy  consumption  that  is  best  suited 
lor  restrictive  conservation  endeavors. 
Gasoline  consumption  accounts  for  fullv 
'.VJ  percent  of  total  oil  demand.  Current 
demand  for  ga.soline  exceeds  6.5  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  and  by  all  indications 
shall  continue  to  grow  on  an  average 
annual  basis.  Increases  in  gasoline  con- 
sumption will  be  directly  attributable  to 
further  imports  of  loreign  crude.  Most 
significantly,  the  FEA  has  estimated  that 
fully  3a  jiercentof  our  gasoline  con.-umi)- 
tion  goes  toward  social  and  recreational 
purposes:  only  about  40  percent  is  u.sed 
for  earning  a  living. 

The  sticker  rationing  scheme  incor- 
liorated  in  my  bill  is  a  simple  plan  de- 
signed to  significantly  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  motor  ga.soline  and  yet  to 
afford  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  in 
how  car  travel  is  to  be  restricted.  The 
intention  of  tins  pro]>osal  is  lo  concen- 
trate upon  conservation  in  tlie  area  of 
moloi'  gasoline  consumption,  but  to  avoid 
the  extent  of  Government  involvement 
ar.il  t!ie  exisier.ce  oi  bureaut  I'atic  c.ia- 
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piicatior..s  Uiat  would  iieje.v-arily  be  ai- 
.sociated  with  a  coupon  rationing  .system. 
In  accordance  v  iih  my  legi.3latiJn.  the 
Administrator  of  the  PEA  i.s  requiied  to 
put  hito  effect   within  90  days  of  en- 
acrment  a  plan  fur  ihe  rationing  of  motor 
t;aM>line  to  restrict  the  use  of  individual 
motor  vehicles  to  a  nur.imur.'.  of  6  days 
during  the  week.  The  Adniini.stri-'tor  is 
directed  to  fuither  lesuicL  travel  by  per- 
sons v,ho  own  mcie  than  one  car  so  i^s  not 
to  give  thc'tj  ;:er.>on.s  spetial  advai.lage 
over  ihose  v. ho  own  only  or.r  uutc>mob:le. 
Every  motor  vehicle  would  be  icquu-ed 
to  bear  a  sticker  de5jyf:atint;  that  d.iy  o! 
the  »ee!c  durng  which  travel  was  pro- 
lubited.  but  owners  w  n-ld  have  l he  choice 
oi   whi'Ji  day  not   to  opera' e  tlieu-  ve- 
vehiclej..    Vehicles   opeiat.d    for   oflu  ii*! 
bujiinesrf.    commercial,    or    aferaultural 
purposes  would  be  c\ompred  from  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  However,  under 
IR3    definition.    thi.s    oxemption    would 
iMjt  include  vehicle!=  used  for  ccminutir.g 
to  work. 

Sticker  ratiomnv  would  be  utilized  in 
tandem  with  a  proijram  for  oil  imix)rt 
(juota3  and  mandatory  ..Ilo.ation.  Ongo- 
;n?  conservation  in  the  area  of  motor 
«a.soline  con.sumption  wouM  ea.st  tiic  im- 
;>ait  of  iirn;tation.s   with  regard  to  the 
import  of  foreign  cil.  Title  II  of  my  leg- 
-.-lation  requires  tfie  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  issue  comprehensive  '.^ihdehnes 
providing    for    a    definitive    oii    imtjoit 
(luota  .schedule  chrout^h  the  year  19f<6  In 
an    ca.se.    could    imj-cits    )e;iro  ent    an 
amount  in  t %(»•',    uf  an  iiiriui;!  ;ivei-a;'e 
of  5.5  million  baiTel.s  per  day  by  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1976.  ,').o  million  by  the 
•-■nd  of  1977.  and  J.5  million  by  the  e:.d  of 
1^80.   In   ai'cordanv.e   w;:h   t'tle  II.   the 
Secretary  would  in.- rally  -iibmit  a  report 
to  Coni:res.s  v.ithin  ■.i.xry  d:iy.-=  of  enact- 
ment setting  forth  a  schedule  of  impoit.; 
of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  and  petro- 
leum  products   throii?h   the  .vear  1976. 
■rhi;j  report  would  include  full  evaluation 
of  the  expected  economic  effects  of  pro- 
rosed  import  reduction.-,  and  would  ac- 
count for  area.s  of  potential  .-^hortace  and 
the  expected  con.^enuence  for  re  prions  1 
business  and  indu.-^trie.';  and  ihe   general 
consiuniiM    public.    Sua^crjuent    reports 
woula   be   required,   as   of   No-. ember    1 
prior  to  each  new  c.ilendar  .vear.  t<}  relate 
lite  propo.seti  Import  .schedule  for  the  ful- 
lowintf  year.  1  have  abo  included  in  title 

II  proW;on.s  mandatmi  .';;;]dics  relative 
10  the  e.stablishmerf  of  dollar  limitatton.s 
for  oil  imports  and  to  tlio  fea.sibllity  of 
treating  a  .>in:;lc  r:ov:rtin-icnt  puirh.islnc; 
ii-'cncy  to  transact  all  ba«-;ner.s  idativfi 
*f>  the  purchase,  importatior.  and  initial 
iJi- tribution  of  all  foreign  nil. 

If  enacted  n.^v,  title  n  of  thi.-^  bill 
^^culd  require  reiiuction.s  in  Imnorts 
iimoun'lntr  t^)  an  annna!  a'.pra?e  d''- 
(  rea.^e  of  just  under  500.00)  barrels  per 
day  for  eacii  year  until  the  end  of  19S0. 
Such  reduction  troals  arc  veil  within  oi;. 
reach  Tliey  reprtsent  a  shori-term  ccm- 
iuom;  e  u,x)n  President.  Ford'.s  attempt 
to  reduce  oil  imports  on  a  daily  aveia5;c 
by  1  million  barrels  for  1975  and  by  2 
iii.liion  barro's  for  1977  hut  embody  an 
.u tempt  to  achieve  .significant  reduction 

III  reliance  upon  foreign  o:l  hy  1980.  My 
(iiiMt.i  .sy.stcm  would  en  the  average  save 
u;  •  United  States  about  .S2  billion  for 
each  of  the  next  6  ycar.s. 

Fiiut'l: .  liJo  III  of  m;    i'iop.i<ed  lee- 
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Lsluticn  vould  proude  for  mandate'^,-  al- 
location of  all  oil  to  evenly  di.stri"bute 
available  .  upphes  and  to  prevent  the  ex- 
istence of  severe  short lall  conditions 
within  any  one  region  of  the  country. 
The  Admini.>trator  of  the  FEA  utiliang 
current  allocation  authority  would  be 
directed  to  make  ncce.s.sary  adiu.stmer.l,s 
with  rc-pcc  to  the  mandatoiT  alloca- 
iicn  of  oil  and  oil  piocuats  a.s  a  result 
of  the  enaccment  of  .sticlcer  latiomns;  an<l 
oil  import  quotas.  The  Admin;  .trator 
•vould  spec:nca''y  re  rrsi/cnstble  to  .sub- 
i/P.t  to  Conurcs.s  and  the  States  aimuaJ 
.epoit.s  for  i.roposcd  adjasiment.-.  ui  tiie 
i4!location  of  oil  to  account  lor  the 
ch.mging  level.-  ot  impoited  oii. 

The  purpose  of  the  allocation  process 
;:;  to  .spread  evenly  througliout  tlie  coiui- 
try  a\ailable  oil  supplies  wlule  facili- 
tating at  the  State  level  the  development 
of  lo;  ,il  conservation  piT>t;rams  to  meet 
expecied  shortages  i>i  an  orderlv  fa.shion. 
Individual  States  would  have  prior  noti- 
H-ation  of  exr^ected  .shares  pf  oil  .supplier; 
and  would  be  resirfin.sible  for  the  imple- 
i.ientation  and  cari-ving  out  of  whatever 
conservation  programs  miiht  ))e  neces- 
:3i->-.  Such  an  approach  better  account.s 
for  .specific  coii.sidcrations  (-1  a  legional 
nature— that  l.s.  climate,  geocraphy, 
demogra))hy.  type  and  locaiioii  of  busi- 
ness and  indu.'.riy.  availability  of  nia.-s 
tran.sit 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  sim- 
ple program  of  gas  rationing  oil  Import 
Ciiiotas.  and  allocation  thnt  I  have  out- 
lined compromises  a  viable  alternative 
M\  encray  con.sci  vation  policy  for  the 
.shoit  term.  This  program,  needkv.s-to- 
say.  assumes  a  broad-rar.'Jing  ccmmit- 
ment  in  the  loivzer  term  to  our  energy 
cri'=is  invnlvirLT  prorram..  thnt  most  of 
us  ha-,  e  bP"n  able  to  support.  What  do 
I  .=ee  in  the  lor.g  range  as  cj.mplementing 
short-temn  tonjcrvation?  For  ore,  a 
m.i.s:,ive  effort  to  promote  expanded  ex- 
I'loration  and  development  of  indigenou.s 
.sources  of  energy.  Thl.s  most  especl.illy 
mean.s  the  accelerr.ted  production  of  our 
basic  "pergy  .staples;  oil.  natural  iras,  and 
( '■:al.  It  invoh  es  exploring  and  producing 
from  new  mineral  rich  land  areas, 
whether  that  be  Prudhoe  Bav  in  Alaska, 
or  the  coal-filled  lands  of  the  western 
Rockies,  or  the  re'-;!on>  within  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

However.  I  stroii-'ly  belie'.e  thai  the 
c  'se  for  expanded  pioduetion  does  not 
'.gPfl  th»  abandonment  of  current  en- 
vironmental .st.indards.  I  fullv  realise 
that  we  mu.';t  achieve  a  balance  between 
energy  and  environmental  con.s;dera- 
tions.  but  under  no  circiunstances  should 
\hU  mem  accenting  standards  that 
present  a  direct  threat  to  the  health  of 
American  ( itizen.^. 

I  envi.slon  the  commitnunt  for  the 
;!cceierated  development  of  our  oil.  nat- 
urnl  gas.  .ind  coal  as  primarily  that  of 
i.rivate  enterprise.  Such  an  endeavor  on 
tlie  part  of  our  pri\ate  industries  entails 
the  genev.Uion  of  tremendous  pmounts 
of  priviUe  capitil.  This  mea'is  energv 
P'-ices  thi'.t  reflect  tlie  true  coft  of  on- 
going production  ?nd  that  facilitates  the 
i^eneration  of  sufTi-.  lent  amounts  of  <  ini- 
tal.  It  docs  not  mean:  First,  the  con- 
tinuing rt-ulation  of  energy  prices  p' 
art.'icinll"  low  levels — in  particular  it 
means  the  derpTulalion  of  natura!  (^.''s — 
zrt6  second,  politica'h  motivated  actions 


with  regard  to  oil  company  taxation— 
m  particular,  the  inclusion  of  major  oil 
tax  reform  on  an  emer-jency  tax  rclie^ 
measure. 

The  guidelines  loi  long  range  ener<ry 
i:o!icy  will  include  a  broad  co.mmitmeiit 
-It  the  Federal  level  to  fo-ttr  the  dcvel- 
upiiU'iu  of  alternate  .source.s  of  energy 
This  mcan.<  .-i-nificant  Fedeial  funding 
to  entourc^-e  and  accelerate  li.  k  D.  for 
i  r.h  Government  and  privet:  .scitoi  i-ro- 
•r-rMix^  to  tap  the  potential  for  the  les,-- 
conventicnai  ia:ar.s  of  energv  deliver,— 
.spec;  hen lly  Hi?  use  of  -olar,  j;eotherinal 
and  nuclnar  (.iiergy.  I  arn  i^rsonalh- 
dedicated  to  broad  end^-avors  in  these 
r-rea.s.  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  .see 
sj&n.incant  refirns  on  investments  made 
to.vard  future  utilisation  of  solar,  ceo- 
thfrmal,  a-.d  nuclear  energy.  It  particu- 
larly p'-^ised  me  that  tiie  Solar  Heating 
and  Cociinf;  Demonstration  Act,  a  meas- 
ure th.n  I  originally  sponsored  along 
vitv.  S-r.itor  Moss,  be.ame  law  dtvirio 
t'ieSr;dC(:n;;re.-:s. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  significant  role  the 
Federnl  Government  v, ill  play  with  rt- 
g.rd  to  loii^-tcnn  energy  policy  is  in  the 
dfvelopmevit  of  alternate  modes  of  trans- 
ijoitation.  Approximately  39  oercent  of 
'.•■'Y^^.  to  loiv.-trrm  eiieif;y  pt.liv  y  is  m  t!ie 
United  Slates  is  repret,ented  by  tiie  use 
01   uiotor  ga.'^ojine.   Virtuilly  all  of  the 
motor  g.r-.oline  con.sumed   goes   toward 
1  ri\  nt'-  automobile  and  truck  travel.  I.e,s 
than  1  percent  is  being  used  for  punwser 
of  bus  trnn<;portation.  .Automobile  gss- 
oliie  c'psumption  has  been  grov.ing  at 
iin  p'-'nunl  rate  of  5  to  6  percent— betveen 
l?fi3  :-.nd  197-?.  Our  Federal  transport-.- 
lion  budrct  has  rl^nrly  reflected  a  pre- 
ofciipatio'.i   with  maintaining   the   p:e- 
dominant  po.-ition  of  the  automobile  in 
Amtrican  society.  During  1974  over  6! 
l)f  vent  of  %1  billion  in  Federal  funds  e.x- 
pended  for  tran.sportation  development 
m  the  Unif'Hl  States  went  to  hlghxays 
while  cnly  R  percent  went  to  ma^s  trpn.sit 
.ind  ^  percent  to  rails. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Fed- 
c-al  Coveniment  will  have  to  make  a  ma- 
jor commitment  to  offer  alternate  modes 
of   fuel   efficient   transportation   to   the 
.Arneiicon  people.  Future  transportation 
bud';ets  must  reflect  an  intensive  pro- 
gram to  revitali/.e  bus  and  rail  tran.sit 
to  fully  develop  urban  mass  tran.slt,  and 
to  reduce  reliance  upon  the  automobile. 
I  have  campaigned  and  will  continue 
to  campai.ni   for   a   reordering   of   U.S. 
transportation  priorities.  I  will  fight  lor 
a  commitment  to  mass  transit  above  and 
Ijeyond  the  $11.8  bilhon  authorized  last 
fall  to  UMPTA  over  a  6-year  period.  I 
ha\e   introduced   with   Senator  H/sftke 
comprehensive  le?isI?tion  to  restnjcture 
and  revitalize  the  beleaguered  rail  Indus- 
try. In  the  absence  of  ."substantive  efforts 
to  revamp  our  national  rail  sy.stem.  we 
shall  conti.iue  to  participate  in  the  futile 
[resture  of  annual  Federal   bailouts  of 
bankrupt    railroads.    Senator    Kennedy 
and  I  have  oiiered  legislation  to  end  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  return  these 
Fed-riil  tax  niop'-vs  to  general  revenues 
in  the  Trersury  Department.  This  gen- 
eral ie\cnue  money  would  be  available 
for  cxpor.dituie  at  the  State  level  for  var- 
ious transpojiaiion  needs. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Gc%ernment  will 
h'c.vc  ?  lai-ic  ic  pontibility  for  develop- 
i'lg  a  l.in,;  rp.nge  consifrvation  ethic  nnd 
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for  promoting  policy  for  the  judicious 
and  efficient  use  of  all  energy  sources. 
Per  capita  use  of  energy  in  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  exceeded  that  of 
11  ly  other  major  industrialized  nation  in 
the  world.  The  United  States  continues 
to  luo,  behind  other  We.itern  industrial- 
ized nations  in  curbing  overall  energy 
r  oiisumption.  For  the  January  to  June 
relied  Oi  1974  only  Italy,  iimong  seven 
:  laj&r  European  nations,  trailed  the 
L'liited  Slates  in  curbing  oil  u.se — by  3.7 
1  crcent  compared  to  4.9  percent;  France, 
57  percent:  Britain,  9.5  percent;  the 
Netherlands.  14.2  percent;  Germany. 
14.3  percent;  Denmark,  17.6  percent;  and 
nclgium,  19.4  percent — achieved  far' 
more  significant  ;:avings  on  oil  during 
that  period  than  did  the  United  States. 
Present  patterns  in  the  consumption  of 
ciieray.  especially  ot  oil,  do  not  indicate 
that  this  countiy  has  yet  embraced  the 
tyi^e  of  conservation  ethic  that  must  be- 
come part  of  America's  future. 

Americans  must  learn  to  use  less 
energy  and  use  what  they  have  more 
judiciously.  The  Federal  Government 
mast  lead  the  way  be  designing  long 
range  policies  to  encourage  conservation 
in  the  direct  or  indirect  utilization  of  all 
sources  of  energy.  The  administration 
piid  the  Congress  have  already  offered 
urany  programs  and  policy  options  of 
considerable  merit. 

Enactment  of  any  of  a  number  of  pro- 
posal.? could  achieve  major  savings  in  the 
ii.>e  of  energy.  What  sort  of  steps  can 
we  take : 

First.  Adaption  of  tax  incentives  or 
d'.-inccntives  to  prompt  production  of 
ir.ore  fuel  elficient  automobiles  for  the 
future. 

Second.  Adaptation  of  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  installation  of  insulation 
in  both  personal  residences  and  com- 
riieicial  establishments. 

Third.  Development  of  constrtictJon 
stimdards  at  the  Federal  level  for  new 
buildings,  especially  to  encourage  utlli?a- 
ti'tn  of  naUire  for  .special  htnlhig  and 
looling. 

Fourth.  Implementation  of  policy 
relative  to  appliance  labeiinj.'  c<nd  effi- 
ciency standards. 

Fifth.  Reasonable  restrictions  relative 
to  Inefficient  Industrial  and  commercial 
use  of  fuels  in  short  supply. 

Sixtli.  Legislation  to  rationalize  regu- 
latoiy  policy  of  utilities,  to  help  facilitate 
convcLsion  to  alternate  fuel  .sources,  and 
to  change  utihty  pri' e  structures  and 
pi  iCing  policies. 

Seventh.  Establishment  of  programs 
at  the  Federal.  Stite.  and  local  level  to 
educate  people  In  the  efMciont  lusr  of 
enerrry  in  every  day  life. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  clearly  has 
both  the  ability  and  the  means  to'con- 
struct  a  secure  energy  future  for  both 
O'lrselves  and  future  renerations  of 
Americans,  i  pin  fully  confident  that  In 
tlie  >ears  ahead  ve  shall  be  realizing 
grnti.fying  return-  from  this  Nation's  in- 
vestments in  American  energy  Inde- 
pendence. However,  we  are  currently  in 
a  critical  transition  stage  and  until  the 
long-temi  solutions  are  brought  aboard. 
v.e  must  take  decisive  aciinn  to  amelio- 
rate our  current  situation.  In  my  mind, 
t'u.s  means  mandatory  n>.tionwkle 
energy  conservation.  I  would  stror^h- 
recommcnj  t^  my  colleagues   the  ap- 


proach engendered  in  the  legislation  I 
have  today  Introduced — a  simple  plan 
of  noncoupon  gas  rationing  applied  to- 
gether with  oil  Import  quotas  and  man- 
datory allocation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  copy  of  the  'Mandatory 
Conservation  Act  of  1975"  be  printed  iii 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  v. as 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  tJie  RtcoBD.  rs 
follows : 

S.  1405 
i:,-  il  (.•■iac'i'f?  hj  the  St'/iul-'  nn^:  Jim,  ■.n 
r.,  prcse,.iai:vc.s  of  the  V niti'd  S.c?  .s  o; 
■'■nicrU-a  in  Congress  assaihlcd.  Tlia',  li.i'i 
Act  niuy  be  died  as  the  '■Miuiaatjrv  K.:i:-\ 
i-.iiitpvvation  Act  of  1975". 

TITLE  I— RATIONING 


<->;\r 6;M  -  r.irt  R 


•Sn  .  101.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Emci-Piuy 
1  etroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  there' r  the  fol!...*  inp 
new  subsection: 

••(h)(1)    Not  later  than  ninety   davt   fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  ihi.s  .sub- 
•sectlon,  the  President  sliaU,  nof>vlth.standiug 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  promulgate 
and  put  Into  elTect  a  rule  which  sliall   be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  regulation  under  sub- 
.sectlon   (a)   of  this  section  and  which  ^ha!) 
provide,   consistent   with   the   objectives   of 
.urosection   (b)    of  this  section,  for  rhe  es- 
liiblishment  and  cerryiiig  out  of  a  progvArn 
lor  the  rationing  of  gasoline  whicli  shall  !>;- 
elude,  but  not  be  limited  to.  a  gasoline  i;i- 
iionirit'  program  which  would  prohibit   the 
ii.se   ol   each   private  motor  vehicle  covtred 
I-y  such  program  In  the  United  States  for  at 
least    one    twenty-four   hoiu-    calendar    6Ay 
period  in  each  and  every  seven  calendar  fi.Tv 
prriod  following  the  eflfectlve  date  of  such 
rule.  Such  program  shall  prohibit  the  opera- 
tion of  any  private  motor  vehicle  subject  lu 
.^iich  program  on  any  highway  unless  .■,ucli 
^•phic!e  has  attached  thereto  and  displ.syeci 
in  accordance  with  such  rule  a  ronserv.atlon 
Slicker.  Such  program  shall  further  pro\ide 
means  pursuant  to  which  each  owner  of  a 
r.  otor  vehicle  subject  to  such  program  thall. 
in   accordance   with   such   rule,   be   able   to 
obtain,  upon  payment  of  such  chaise  a.s  i)ie 
Administrator   shall   prescribe   for   purposes 
of  defraying  expenses  Incurred  in  c.irrvinj, 
out  Euch  program,  his  conservation  sMclier 
for  use  on  his  motor  vehicle  or  motor  velii- 
cles.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  such  program 
so  established  have  the  effect  of  giving  an 
advantage  to  an  Individual  owning  more  than 
one  private  motor  vehicle  over  an  individual 
owning  only  one  such  vehicle,  or  nf  taviiij^ 
an  advantage  to  an  Individual  leasing  a  pri- 
vate motor  vehicle  over  an  Individual  own- 
ing his  vehicle.  Each  Individual  subject  to 
such  program  shall  be  entitled  to  select  tlie 
twenty-four  hour  period  during   which   hi.s 
vehicle   shall    be   prohibited   from    li'Jltxjiiv 
highways.  '^ 

•(2)  Suen  program  est-abli.«htd  bv  -i-.e 
President  may  provide,  subject  to  their  ccn- 
sent,  for  the  use  of  officers  and  facilltle.^  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  cr 
of  Slate  or  local  boards  to  handle  liard.-hip 
waivers  and  appeals  and  perform  other  ftiiic- 
vion.-?.  Including  enforcement,  on  a  rcimhtiis- 
able  basis,  relative  to  the  Impletnentaiion  ei 
me  rationing  protiam  provided  for  hv  ihl.s 
-ubsection. 

■  I  3)  (A)  Such  lule  may  ,urt)ier  rtq-jire  .n:.' 
t:.ilted  States  Post  Offices  and  all  bii!:-..<  the 
oeoosits  of  which  are  ini^ured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  dis- 
i.:bute  conservation  .stickers  in  necord.iiK  r 
with  such  regulations. 

••(4)  Within  si.^ty  days  followinfj  -he  .-ate 
I'i  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  th«-  Ac!- 
iKinls'.rator  .shall  .■^ubraI'^,  to  the  Congre^.,  ;.r.d 
tlie  Governor  cf  each  of  the  several  Stavs 
pl.ins  lor  the  implemeiUatioii  and  adniini.- 
tratioa  of  such  rationing  pvoaroir.  inc;  il- 
ii-.r  co-.t  a:!9lysis. 


•■•5i  'I  Me  latiouin^  program  e.-iabli.sh(»d 
pursuant  to  'his  suh-ection  shall  t<?rminaie 
on  December  31.  1980,  vuile.-t,  tiie  Cf)ngrc>^ 
stiiill  otherv.'ise  provide  by  law 

(6)     .^s    titled    in    ijns    sudm: -iiw  .    tiiC 
term— 
•|A)     ■coiiaervanon    sticker'    means    any 

'iciier.  item,  or  thing  isv.ied  in  iiccord- 
;.nce  wlih  .>uch  rule  lor  the  purpose  of  di^- 
>  iay  Oil  u  niOLOi  vehicle  to  ind.'rate  tne  tune 
pcricd  titinne  which  such  vehicle  is  prohih- 
Kid  ircni  u.sing  any  hipnway: 

■  (£)  •private  motor  Viucie  mean.-  .tin 
tiiotor  Vihicle,  including  a  motorc.cle. 
owned  by  a  private  Individual  or  a  bu-ineos 
..nd  wlilch  is  u.-ed  for  puipo£.es  other  than 
business  purposes,  sucii  a.s  conrmutnig  li 
woi-k.  r-nopping,  familv  busincs,s  and  .social 
I  rip.s.  but  such  term  shall  not  include  a  com- 
mercial vehicle,  or  a  vehicl.»  u  ed  in  the 
maintenance  ot  agriccltural  operations  for 
at  least  70  per  cerium  of  the  iijilc.ige 
driven: 

"iCj  commercial  vehicle"  in.a;i.s  a  motor 
vehicle,  including  a  motorcycle,  owned  by 
e.Uter  a  private  Individual  or  by  a  business 
and  which  is  used  for  bu.sincss  "purposes  lor 
at  least  70  per  centum  of  the  mileage  driven; 

■•(D)  'bu.  iness  purpa,c"  mean.s  driving 
which  I  a'cepted  by  the  I:uer:ial  Revenue 
liervice  as  deductible  for  income  -ax  ;  t;r- 
po.ses: 

"(E)  •iji;;h,vay'  iixjudes  any  street,  aliey. 
puk'.^a;.  highway,  avenue,  or  oi.'ier  r&ad- 
V.  av: 


'  (H  •agricultural  operations'  inchule 
r.\rming.  rauchlnc:,  drdry.  and  fl.shinp  activi- 
ties, and  .-services  ett.iential  to  the  operaiJon.s 
tiiereof:  and 

■(G)  'ii.vndic.rppvd  indlvid.ial'  meauK  anj 
irtiivlduiil  who,  by  reason  ol  dl5«a.se.  Innt;-',-. 
are,  con(,e:;;tal  nialfuncilon,  or  otl.er  por- 
maner.t  incapacity  or  dtsabilltv.  Is  unable 
-.'.ithout  special  facilities,  planning,  or  de.-.ign 
to  miiize  mass  tran.sportatlori  vehicle.?.  fa<;:i- 
ities.  and  services  and  who  has  a  subft*n:la!. 
pcrmanem.  im.pediment  to  mobility." 

"(7)    Such  rationing  program  e.st^b;ish>-'d 
pursuant  to  ihLs  subsection  shall  take  int.j 
lonsiderat ion  the  reeds  of  handicapped  iii- 
tiividuals   and    tho?e   individuals   wiio    n    •  l 
tiar.sport  a  hai.dlcapped  Indlvidtial.'. 
T1TI.E     It— PETROLEU.M     DIPORT 
QUOT.'^.S 
yrc.  2(11     lal   Oa  and  after  the  fir.;  da>  of 
ti.e  fir^t  calendar  month  fojlowins:  the  e\- 
p-ration  of  the  nintty-day  period  followi'e 
tlie  dale  of  the  enfictmcnl  of  UiLs  title,  no 
crude  oil.  re^'idual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  petro- 
leum  products  shall   be   Imported   Into  the 
Ur.ltcd   S^a'c.s  excep*.,  p^r.^uaut  ut  a  lice.-'^p 
is-ued  by  the  Serretaiy  of  Comnierce  and  lu 
accordance    with    quota    limitations    eftab- 
llshed  by  t^ii.s  title.  Such  license.s  .shall  be  Is- 
sued with  a  view  to  providing  ,t  transition  for 
i(  duced  imports  of  crude  oil.  r.  sidu.U  fue'  o'i. 
iMid  refined  petroleum  products  and  to  ro- 
duchiE   the   Inmiediate   Impact  on   con.su.ii- 
ers  and  the  eoonomv.  Tne  quantitv  of  cr.ido 
oil.  residua!  fuel  oil.  and  refined  uetrolfum 
products  which   ma-   be  Imported'  in'o   tiie 
Uiiiied  States   .shall   not  exceed   an   avfraec 
f  f  5.5  .million  bands  per  day  of  crt:de  oil  und 
tlie  crude  oil  equivalency  of  residual  ;.iel  o.! 
.'•nd  refined  petroleum  products  during  caleir- 
dar  year  1976.  an  average  of  £  0  million  bar- 
r*-'s  per  dav  of  such  oil  and  products  dtirir..' 
eich   of   !he  calendar  years,   I977.   1978.  n.id 
1079,  and  en  averaee  of  3  5  million  barre's 
per   day   of   such   oil    rnd   product.'    durintt 
calendar  year  1980. 

(Iji  The  t:i?'Tetary  of  C.'nnn^rce  is  aifbr.r- 
ii'-a  to  i,-.,ue  puch  ref^ulations  a.s  may  be  nec- 
fi.sary  to  carry  out  the  urovisions  ol  thi«  :-«c- 
t''n.  Any  licence  It.sutd  under  tins  tiUe  for 
tiie  importaiion  of  a  quantity  of  residual 
luel  oil  or  rermed  peliuleiim  praduiis  shall 
a'li'j  ihotv  tl.v  ,.ru::e  oil  i  qu;  .alcacy  of  sur  h 
q'.iant:'.y. 

oEC.  2'j2.  (HI  '.Viih!:i  the  b.x;  -ii,iv  period 
following  the  d;-t.e  of  ilic  euiicimeni  of  this 
til'c,  t!,f  .ep-..,,.„.y  r,f  c-,^,iKQyce  .hi.n  sub- 
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tia'  tf)  the  Conmiess  a  x-pori  ■^■•I'.-ia  torih  a 
srnpcliile  of  Import  ouo'a  Timitatiup.s 
'nifuiiih  calendar  year  H'TH  req'iii-?a  tiv  sc-c- 
if.p.  201  of  this  title.  Sucli  repor*  '.hall  ia- 
1  iKle  an  economic  Import  si.iu-nc;!.  detail- 
:•::'  pt).-,MbIe  econoini:  ertecu  aiiri;i^;  he  c-.U- 
i.diir  year  covered  by  siir-h  repo; '  oi  ru'- 
i),irk.s  i!i  imports  of  crude  oil.  ie,di!,il  fuel 
'•''.  and  petroleum  products  ref(UHed  by  this 
i  \c  and  the  expected  existence  or  pmeutial 
.'  '(•  shortages  in  the  availablhty  ol  ;Uicli  oil 
\!icl  products,  iiicludinK  likeiv  rtUversr;  ortect« 

i>'>n  businesses  and  iiidusir.cs  in  tiif  •.•.u':oiiii 
!i'.;i(iiis  of  the  United  Slates,  and  i;pou  the 
■'•nsuniin^  public  Comparable  lepurtK  fur 
j.end.ir  years  1977,  1(>7«.  ll)7il,  -vtid  i;mii  -hall 
If-  submitted  not  les.-,  tiiaii  do  il.iv.s  i,rior  ru 
.i,'.uiiary  1  of  each  year 

ibi  1  he  Secretary  of  Coiumerce  siiUl  fur- 
tner  submit  to  the  Coiitrfc.ss,  withia  sixiy 
davs  t'ollowint;  the  date  of  cnu<-t  meiit  of  thi'i 
t  .li>,  a  report  relative  to  the  imponatiou 
of  crude  oil  into  the  tim;eti  StivU's  iitid  its 
eiicct  upon  the  United  States  baiaii'  t  oi"  jiay- 
ments.  Such  report  shall  coutaiu  specific 
recommendations  as  to  Imposing  fuf.ire  ceil- 
ri4-.  upon  the  outrtow  of  United  bt.i'e.s  dol- 
:  u<  directly  attributable  to  the  itnixirtiition 
o  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil  and  petroleum 
j>  •jcliicts  into  the  Uniicd  biate.-. 

<<•)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce.  aUer  con- 
s  '(lit  ion  with  tl'.e  Secret, uy  ol  ttie  Treasury. 
'. I  e  AUministraror  of  the  Federal  Fuer^v  AU- 
ii.inistratlon.  and  the  .Aa'nney  Geiieral,  shall, 
v.nhin  iiinetv  days  foUiKviiii;  the  diie  f>!  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  .submit  to  the  Con- 
;ie'-shi'i  views  and  recommendaiious  '.viih  re- 
.Npect  to  the  establishment  of  a  siiiL.-ie  Federal 
agency  to  be  char^'cd  v.  I'li  Ibe  icsponsihilirv 
•J',  purchasing  all  crude  t>il.  residua;  iuel  oil. 
.i-:fl  rolined  petroleinn  prodiicis  ii>r  im|K>rtu- 
•',11  into  the  United  btates. 

Sfc.  203.  The  import  quota  limiia' i'>tis  im- 
;•  >sed  by  the  foregoing  f>ro\  Uion-;  of  this  title 

iBll  not  be  applicable  with  re-pect  lo  any 
t  'ucle  oil,  reeidiial  fuel  oil.  and  refmed  petro- 
N'lim  products  Imported  in'o  the  Uitt'.fcl 
.s-ates  for  the  purposes  of  uicliidin^  such  oi! 
<■':  produces  as  a  part  of  anv  national  stra- 
■r^,r  energy  re.scr'. e  sssieiti  cs'.iijlished  b\ 
liw. 
I  IT1.E    III— .\I.LOCA  1  lO.N'    OF   CfiUDK   Olf,, 

I'.E.SIUUAL  FUEL  OIL,  A.ND  R'TINFD  I'L- 
IKOLEUM  PRODUCIS 

Sic.301.  (a)  The  .AdmliiisiraKir  «;  l.e  Fed- 
«-r,il  Eiieryy  Adminl--tration  .shall  make  such 
,\(lja.srment.<  with  respect  to  the  manciutorv 
n  locations  of  crude  oil.  re.sitiuai  f.tel  oil. 
'  '.ij  refined  petroleum  products  iis  may  be 
necf.-jftrv  by  reason  of  the  ctuctmeiit  of  this 
\  ■  t 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  lolto.viny  liie  date 
>.'  the  enactment  of  thi.s  Act  the  Adminis- 
tiaior  of  the  Federal  Enerf^y  .Adnutii.  iratiou 
shall  submit  to  the  Cont;res,s  and  each  of 
\'.\e  governors  of  the  several  tsiates  ii  forma- 
"  .'>u  relative  to  allocatioir;  of  crude  (.i..  resld- 
'•  \1  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  product.-. 
:v.cliidlng  Information  .=pecitvitit;  induidual 
Sate  shares  with  respect  lo  gu.  lime.  rc'-ldtial 
f  lel  oil.  distillate  oil.  and  reunrcl  petroleuiii 
products  ihrout;h  the  cu!endi.r  year  197o. 
Con^parable  Information  for  calendar  years 
t  177.  1978.  1979,  and  1980  shall  be  so  sub- 
inltied  not  le.-s  than  sixty  da^s  prior  to 
';\iiuary  1  of  each  such  \ear  In  rarrylnt;  out 
li,s  lunctlond  relating  to  allocation  plans 
«iul  procedures,  the  Administrator  shall 
•nake  every  effort  to  consult  and  coordinate 
.'  .'h  each  of  the  States  in  connection  with 
"le  preparation  and  im|)lemcntiition  fit  sucii 
p  .uis  and  procedures. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELL.KNEOU-S 

Si;c.  401.  Notwithsiandins;  the  provision.-,  of 
-.•ction  4(g)  (1 )  of  the  Emeri;enc'  Petroleum 
\. location  Act  of  1973,  or  of  mty  orher  law. 
.\p  regulation  proinulcated  and  made  e:Vec- 
;ve  under  subsection  (a  i  of  .^ectiou  4  of  such 
\ct.  as  amended  from  tune  ;o  tun?  in  ac- 
•  ■irdance  with  the  provisions  there<'f  shall 
■  lot  terminate  except  as  the  t"i.i-.-,'-e  :s  !v.;iy.  by 
.1  .<. ,  hereafter  provide. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  utuinimrais  consent 
that  the  bill  entitled  -"Tiie  Mandaton- 
Energy  C(jn>Pi-v;ition  At  t  ot  1075."  Intro- 
duced eailitr  today  by  the  Sen;itor  from 
Conneciicin.  'Mr.  Weicker'  be  refenvd 
.loiiitly  to  tlie  Committee  on  Bankiii','. 
Hou.smt:  and  Urban  Affair",  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  the  Comtiiitt,  -  on 
latei-ioi  <i!iu  In  tiliir  Afian  s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  VVithoiil 
iiba-ci  ion.  ii  is  so  ordered 


By  Mr.  MONTOY  \ 
S  1406.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Mi  of  tlic 
United  Stale.s  Code  to  provide  that  vet- 
erans" peivsion  and  coinpen.sation  will 
not  bf  reduced  as  u  re.stiU  oi  certttin  in- 
crea.ses  in  monthly  social  secmiiy  bene- 
fits. Reierred  to  tne  Committee  on  \'et- 
eraas'  AlTair;-:. 

PI  N-.t..N-    (TO  IM.    t   .-.-HI.".   Tl.    VOLRANS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  toda.^ 
I  am  iiutociiuinu  leci.^lation  to  amend 
title  y,S  01  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide tiuil  compensation  a:.d  |)eii.-.i(jns  for 
veterans  and  \vido\'s  ol  voieian.s  v.  ill  not 
be  viilji  ed  as  a  re.suU  of  certain  in- 
crease- m  monthly  .social  security  bene- 
fits. An  identical  bill  h.is  been  iniru- 
duced  111  the  House  of  Repre.seututivi  - 
by  ConEre.<sman  Rocer.s.  Under  e.xisiin'j 
lau.  veterans  iJcn.sions  were  reduced 
January  1.  1975.  as  a  l•e.^ult  ol  the  11- 
perceiu  .social  security  benefit  increa.t- 
schediilt'd  durina  1974. 

As  a  re.'^ult  of  the  20-iiorccnt  social 
seciuhv  uicrea.se.s  effettitc  In  Octobei 
1972.  peiLsions  for  1.264.000  retired  vet- 
erans and  widou.s  of  veterans  decreased 
to  offset  the  social  .security  increase. 

I  would  like  to  quote  two  parai^rapli- 
ftom  letters  which  in,\  con.sliiuenls  wrote 
at  tluir  time  retlectint,'  the  concerns  of 
veterans  throut;!K)Ut  the  country.  I  am 
sure  their  statements  are  more  convim  - 
ing  than  anything  further  I  could  say 

I  am  a  veteran  oi  ihe  Second  World  Wio- 
atid  r  v.as  f;cttint,'  .$98  (K)  a  month  from  the 
VA.  Tar  VA  cut  that  to  .$78  a  month  v. heu 
I  received  a  '•20  increa.se  iii  Social  .Sccurti\. 
You  take  *30  In  one  hand  and  add  .$20  to 
your  other  hand,  and  then  lake  out  the  lUsi 
$20-  hoiA  V.  illth;it  help'' 

I  am  comlns  to  vou  with  a  problem  ihiil 
T  think  i-*  unjust.  Th.e  enclosed  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Veterans'  Adminisiration  show.s 
them  cutting  my  Veteran.-i  pen.nion  due  to 
the  raise  we  had  in  .Social  S?curily  It  this 
rp.Nc  uti-r  to  offset  llie  rising  cost  of  livini;. 
why  is  the  \.\  takint;  part  of  it  away'.'  Seems 
like  thpy  should  be  Iryiiiy  to  help  thn  vet- 
eiaii.-.    instead   of    pu.shing    liim    back. 

Pensions;  pnid  to  a  veteran  in  any 
calendar  year  are  based  on  the  actual  in- 
come earned  by  that  veteran  in  the  pre- 
cediiv-'  calendar  year.  A  veteran's  1974 
l^ension  payment,  for  example,  is  based 
on  the  actual  income — includinti  .'>ocial 
.security — he  received  in  197:^.  and  tiie 
payment  he  receives  in  197.'i  will  be  ba=;c(l 
on  the  income  he  received  last  year. 

This  method  of  cakiilaiion  benefits 
lias  always  been  unfair  to  veterans  be- 
cause it  effectively  denies  them  the  in- 
crease in  .social  security  benefit.s  '^ranted 
to  all  other  social  .security  rcciiMents. 
While  other  income.s  n.se.  veterans'  in- 
comes remain  station.iry. 

A  year  from  r.ow.  the  unfairne.t.s  of 
tills  method  of  cnlcu'ation  vlll  be  felt 
e.sptcially  keenly  by  1.331,8ilO  \eteran;. 
who  will  .-utTcr  tm  acl'.ial  lo^s  in  ca.sh 


brnefiis  over  what  they  will  receive  in 
the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year. 

Tlie  reason  for  this  is  simple:  It  is  a 
!■(  stilt  of  recent  social  security  lo^iislation, 
all  veterans  entitled  to  social  .security 
benefits  w ill  receive  one  increase  in  social 
securit\  benefits  in  Api'il  and  anoihei-  in 
June.  The.se  veterans  will  be  allowed  to 
keep  the  full  amount  of  those  increases 
iiiiti!  December  when  the  annual  calcula- 
tum  of  their  incomes  takes  i^lace.  At  that 
time,  thee  veterans  will  find  their  vet- 
erans' benefits  cut  back  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  increa.ses  they  received  ear- 
lier in  the  year  in  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women  w  ho 
are  the  concern  of  this  legislation  are 
poor  elderly,  and  unable  to  provide  extra 
in.-ome  ior  themselves.  In  many  cases 
they  are  disabled.  The  increa.ses  which 
h:i\e  been  made  in  .social  security  pay- 
mcnis  were  meant  to  combat  the  terrible 
effects  01  inflation  oiVour  elderly  citizens. 
Certainly  if  any  ji^rouii  is  deserving  of  our 
consideration  tlicse  imiioverished  former 
servicemen  and  their  widows  make  up 
such  a  group.  They  sliould  not  be  penal- 
ized becau.se  their  voice  is  small  and  their 
numbers  are  lew.  We  must  not  let  them 
tliink  that  we  have  forc;otten  them. 

NTr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent t!>  have  tiie  bill  itrinted  at  tb.i--  point 
ill  the  RKCori). 

There  beiiv.;  no  ob.jection.  the  bill  \\a> 
ouiercii  to  be  r-iinted  in  tiie  Rlcopd,  as 
Uijlows; 

S.   1406 

/.'c  //  rnac'rd  h:/  Vic  St  iiiitf  (Hid  Uviiat-  o; 
nijirrwutotiiPf,  oj  the  Vnirc(i  Stoics  of  Ai>ur- 
ii-a  ill  Congress  u.\s>nihlcti .  That  lai  subsri'- 
tlou  i<4i  of  section  415  title  ;i8.  United 
States  Ciide.  is  aniendod  by  addi.i'-'  at  tlie 
end    thereof    llie    foUw.vint;    new   paraj'.raph: 

"i-ti  In  determinint,'  the  aiuuial  income  ol 
a'i\  lull',  idual  uho  is  enlitled  to  moutlily 
t<c:ie:U.s  under  the  in.siirance  pro!;ran.  estab- 
n.-'ncd  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Sccuilty 
Act,  the  .Administrator,  before  applying'  para- 
:'raph  iliiCi)  of  ihls  ^ub.section.  .siiall  dis- 
rei.;ard  any  part  of  any  such  bcnelit  whl<  h 
results  lr..m  laiul  would  not  be  payal)le  but 
Ion  tie  t^''-cral  Increase  in  bcnotiis  under 
.such  iruraiice  pro^r.im  provided  bv  .section 
201  of  Public  Law  9:j-6r>  or  any  subseqnetit 
cost-oj-livln;,'  iiicrease  lit  such  benelirs  oc- 
currui^'  pur.'-uant  to  .secUou  215iii  ol  the 
Social  .'Sc.-urity  A'-t." 

ibl  .se<  lion  5<);J  of  title  :)H.  Uiiitcd  .Slates 
Code.  1-.  amended  bv  addln-  at  ilic  end  thercol 
the  foUowm.L;  new  ^ub^cciion: 

"(d)  III  detcrniliiing  the  anna  a  imume  ol 
an\  individual  who  is  entitled  to  monthly 
benetii.'  under  the  insurance  proi  ram  esta')- 
lished  under  title  II  of  the  .soeial  Securi'v 
Act.  rhe  Adniinistraior.  before  applvlng  sub- 
section lai  (tl)  of  this  .section,  sliall  disret;ard 
any  part  of  any  such  beneiit  \  hich  results 
irnai  i.md  uoa'd  no'  be  payable  but  (on  the 
'4(  utial  nil  rea.se  in  benefits  uiuter  such  in- 
surance liroi;ram  provided  by  .-ection  201  of 
Public  Law  93  66  or  any  sub.-^equent  cost-of- 
Iniii^  incrca.se  in  su<-)i  benelil.s  o^curiiiit; 
pursuant  to  sei'li"n  21.')iii  ol  the  Snri.ii  t'c- 
cnriiy  Acl.". 

(CI  In  deienniiui^;  i  iic  aimu;il  itu  ome  of 
a.u  per.oa  for  ptiri)osc.-.  of  determining  the 
continued  eligibility  of  that  pe/.io;i  for.  and 
the  amount  of.  peti.-ion  payable  tnider  the 
lirst  .enteiue  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  19,'i9,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  AlTairs  shall  disregard,  if  that  pet - 
.son  IS  entitled  to  nionthlv  benefits  under  the 
insurance  program  established  under  title  II 
of  the  S<M'ial  Secnrity  Act.  any  i>art  of  nu\ 
SMclx  bcnPtit  uhlch  results  from  (and  would 
loi  be  payable  but  fori  Iho  yeueral  lncrea.se 
in  be.ierus  under  such  insurance  program 
pr.clded  0-.  sec'lo  I  201  (h   Publ:-    I.av.-  93  Oti 
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1  r  c.ny  subsequent  cost-of-living  lncrea.se  In 
such  benefits  occurring  pursuant  to  section 

•:i3(i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

bLc.  2.  This  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
ii'iuual  Income  determinations  made  under 
,iie  veterans'  pension  Inw.s  and  section  415 
1^1  of  title  38.  United  Sta'es  Code,  f  )r  ■•»!- 
•  Hour  -.cars  aticr  1073.  1 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  :  1 

S.  1407.  A  bill  entitled  "Housing  Co- 
operative Financing  Association."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presidem.  I  am 
i'ltroducing  a  bill  today  to  create  a  Hous- 
i.)g  Cooperative  Financing  Association 
within  HUD. 

The  Association  would  use  private  fi- 
nancing methods  to  provide  loans  at  rea- 
nnable  intere.st  rates  to  housing  cooper- 
.itivc?.  This  would  make  it  possible  for 
ixople  of  modest  inconics  to  achieve 
hometAvi^ersfjip.  Within  a  lev;  years  the 
A.'-sociation  would  become  wliolly  pri- 
vately owned  by  the  borrowing  coopera- 
tives. The  financing  for  the  Association 
'.votild  ultimately  involve  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Qovernment. 

The  Association  would  be  similar  to 
ilie  successful  rcoperaiive  a.ssociations 
for  agricultural  purposes  which  have 
been  established  in  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture.  It  would  have  other  features 
patterned  after  Federal  legislation  au- 
thorising similar  financial  iiistitutions 
fcr  housing. 

Initially,  tlie  Federal  Go\ernment 
■\ould  subscribe  to  $5  million  of  the  pre- 
lerred  stock  in  the  Association,  but  this 
stock  would  shortly  be  retired  from  sub- 
Hriptions  by  bci-rowing  cooperatives  for 
( oinmon  stock  in  the  Association.  Initial- 
ly, the  Association  would  also  be  author- 
i.icd  to  borrow  funds  at  a  market  inter- 
tat  rate  from  the  Treasury  up  to  a  ma.x- 
imum  of  $50  million  as  needed  to  make 
IIUD-insured  loans  to  houshig  coopera- 
tives. Thereafter,  the  Association  would 
obtain  its  financing  through  normal  pri- 
vate chamiels  by  issuing  its  bonds  against 
the  HUD-insm-ed  mortgages  in  lt.s  port- 
folio securing  its  loans.  Within  a  few 
years,  the  Tieasury  advances  would  be 
fully  rciaaid  with  interest  from  the  public 
Issues  of  the  Association's  bonds. 

The  Association  would  be  created  with- 
in HUD  and  all  its  powers  would  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary.  To  assure  rea- 
sonable interest  rates,  the  bonds  of  the 
A.ssociation  would  be  guaranteed  by 
HUD.  This  would  be  similar  to  HUD's 
present  guarantees  of  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  on  so-called 
passthrough  securities  backed  by  a  pool 
of  mortgages.  Over  40,000  cooperative 
dwtUings  would  be  developed  by  coopera- 
tives under  this  program. 

In  making  loans  from  its  capital  and 
borrowed  funds,  the  Association  would 
limit  its  operations  to  HUD-insured 
loans.  The  Association  would  be  a  one- 
stop  financing  vehicle  for  all  types  of 
HUD-insured  loans  to  cooperatives. 
Through  such  loans  to  cooperatives,  it 
will  be  possible  to  achieve  lower  monthly 
charges  for  cooperative  housing  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  lower  financing  costs,  the 
economics  of  mutual  ownership,  with 
competent  professional  management  and' 


resentes  for  replacement  and  contin- 
gencies. 

The  provisions  in  this  bill  are  the  same 
ajB  those  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year 
as  chapter  'Vn  of  the  housing  and  urban 
development  bill,  8.  3066.  That  chapter 
was  not  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
House  bill  or  included  in  tlie  conference 
report.  I  am  introducing  a  separate  bill 
containing  those  provisions  so  that  hear- 
ings can  be  held  and  action  taken  on  tin's 
legislation  which  is  urgently  needed  to 
provide  financing  to  unsubsidized  hous- 
ing cooperatives  which  w-ould  serve 
families  of  moderate  incomes. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  wiiy  a 
separate  financial  institution  is  needed 
for  housing  cooperatives.  Cooperative 
housing — like  any  cooperative  en- 
deavor— has  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
securing  financing  because  only  a  group 
of  consmners  is  involved.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  a  profit-making  institution  with 
established  credit  or  a  non-profit  under- 
taking with  an  existing  affiliated  institu- 
tion. This  need  for  specialized  financing 
institutions  for  cooperatives  has  long 
been  recognized  in  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  they  have  a  uniform  record  of 
success.  In  housing,  the  unsubsidized  do- 
operatives  have  achieved  the  best  record 
of  all  HUD  progi-ams,  but  they  are  now 
imijeded  by  lack  of  adequate  constiniction 
and  long-term  financing  at  reasonable 
interest  rates.  The  Association  would  be 
limited  to  financing  housing  cooperatives 
to  assure  its  financial  stability. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S.  1408.  A  bill  to  extend  the  clr  im 
pei'lod  for  compensation  of  home  de- 
fects. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  last 
August,  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
compensate  owners  of  existing  unsubsi- 
dized homes  for  the  repair  of  structural 
or  other  serious  defects  which  FHA 
should  have,  but  failed  to,  discover  in  the 
course  of  its  mortgage  Insurance  In- 
spection. I  originally  introduced  such 
legislation  in  1972,  and — at  my  urging — 
it  was  included  in  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974. 

Under  the  law,  those  who  bought  FHA- 
insm-ed  homes  In  older  declining  urban 
areas  from  August  1,  1968,  to  Januai-y  1, 
1973  are  eligible  for  compensation  for 
FHA's  failure  to  do  its  job  properly.  But 
they  must  apply  within  1  year  of  the 
law's  enactment;  namely,  before  tJ:e  end 
of  August  1975. 

Again,  however,  the  Government  failed 
to  do  Its  job.  Seven  months  followed  en- 
actment of  this  law  before  Implementing 
regulations  were  Issued.  They  have  just 
now  become  effective.  But  applications 
for  reimbursement  have  still  not  been 
distributed,  and  notices  to  eligible  home- 
owners did  not  go  out  until  the  end  of 
March.  In  short,  more  than  half  of  the 
1-year  claim  period  elapsed  before  eli- 
gible homeowners  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  claims,  and  now- 
only  5  months  remain.  The  full  year 
w  hich  Congress  intended  for  these  home- 
owners  has  been  frustrated  by  delay  in 
implementation  of  the  law. 

I  am,  therefore,  Introducijig  a  bill  to 
insure  that  the  Intent  of  the  Con'jress  i:-. 
fulfilled.  Under  this  bill,  the  claim  period 


would  be  extended  for  an  additior.a!  7 
months  to  make  up  for  HUD's  7  monllis* 
delay  in  implementing  the  law.  No  new 
benefits  would  be  provided.  No  new- 
standards  would  apply.  Ko  additional 
fimds  would  be  requned.  But  the  lull  1- 
year  claim  period  which  Congress  orig- 
inally interided  would  be  prebcrved. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  needed 
III  order  to  do  simple  justice.  Congress 
made  it  clear  last  year  that  those  who 
have  been  wronged  by  their  Government 
.'hould  be  compensated — and  that  they 
:hould  have  12 — not  5  months  to  assert 
iheir  rights.  We  cannot  and  should  not 
pei-niit  one  branch  of  the  Government  to 
lake  away  what  the  other  has  given. 
Swift  pas.<iase  of  this  bill  would  insure 
ihat  the  puipose  of  the  la-^-  is  fulfilled. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1410.  A  bill  to  amer,:!  the  Dcfr!,.se 
Frod'uction  Act  of  1950.  lo  e.-^tabfish  a 
National  Resources  and  Materials  In- 
lormation  System,  to  repeal  and  rcenact 
w  ith  amendments  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Supplies  and  Shortages  Act  of 
1074.  and  for  other  purpo.sec.  Referred. 
by  unanimous  consent,  jointly  to  the 
Ccmmittee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  A.Tairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce:  and  that  if  and  when  on? 
committee  reports  the  bill,  the  other 
committee  has  45  days  In  which  to  le- 
;5ort. 

I-.'.'710N.\L  RESCjVRCES  .ANU  ^:.,T^  ■  X'-LS 
INFORMATION     ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
fUice  today  the  National  Resources  and 
Materials  Information  Act. 

This  measure  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Resources  and  Materials  In- 
formation System  as  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  bill 
would  thereby  can-y  out  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  made  and  repeated 
over  the  past  quarter-centui-y  by  one 
high-level  resources  study  group  after 
another. 

In  June  1952.  Fi-esident  Truman  re- 
ceived tlie  five-volume  final  report  o/ 
the  President's  Materials  Policy  Com- 
mission, known  as  the  Palev  Commission. 
In  cliapter  31  of  volume  1,  the  Commis- 
sion strongly  recommended  that  "a 
single  agency"  be  "designated  to  keep 
all  aspects  of  the  materials  problem  un- 
der its  eye." 

A  generation  later,  in  June  1973,  Ccn- 
gress  received  the  final  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Materials  Pol- 
icy created  in  1970  by  Public  Law-  91- 
512.  In  its  .su:nmary,  the  Commission 
r.otcd  that — 

Almost  every  aspect  of  policy  worK  M  this' 
.irea  i.s  handicapped  by  Inadequate,  iiip.cc'i- 
rate.    or    Inacceasible    lufommtlon. 

It  rc-commended,  accordingly,  that  an 
adequate,  accurate,  and  accessible  data 
base  be  compiled  for  materials-energy- 
environment  policy  development,  with 
the  ultimate  objective  of  creating  a  com- 
puterized resource  Inventorj'. 

On  April  29,  1974,  Congress  received 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  a  report  entitled  "U.S. 
Actions  Needed  to  Cope  with  Commodity 
Shortages."  In  chapter  5  w-e  find  the  con- 
clus-on  tliat — 

Couiniodlty  monltorlnt,'  wid  forecaslhig 
at'enoie^  are  nni  eqiUpped  to  provide  prompt 
rtud  r>lc-.ani  infoi.nation  to  de(.;sionmake!'.--. 


Ms<K) 
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Tl>e  fincil  \voi*cls  ol  lii.-  Ions  and 
'iioroush  report  from  the  General  Ac- 
iOiiuiinfef  Ofiit-e  arc  that  tl;e  Cont,'re'i>> 
.-"lould  con  ■•idcr  the  need  for  legislation 
I  )  estaiili-li  a  cvitraii/fd  infch:ini>ni  for 
ilfvoloijinsi  unci  conrtliir.i'iti:;  lun^j-ieun 
prtlic.v  plannniK. 

MAJOR    9JU    (■<'N«li:t-->S    BII  I 

Ai  tlie  time  the  GAO  reporl  vva^  re- 
i  fivfd,  there  were  aheudy  ijendinuj  in 
tue  93d  ConKro>.>  .se.ei.il  Ijiils  uhicii  met 
:iiul  description. 

Tlie  oldest.  I  bcHc\e.  v  li<  the  Ei.orsy 
lulormation  Act.  S.  278:'.  whicii  I  iiad 
introduced  for  mj^tli'  and  atnator  Jack- 
on  ni  December  1973.  Tv.cntv-ciplit 
iSenator.i  .subscaiiently  cut-poii.'-ored  the 
t)M  and  a  number  of  House  counterparts 
.:nd  near-counterpart:,  v.eie  nirroduced. 
He;irinKs  on  S.  2782  were  completed  by 
i.'ie  Senate  Intciior  Coiunii'.lc"  in  Feb- 
iinry  1974. 

The  oocLLMon  tor  delivery  oi  ihe  C:-A(1 

:iport  to  llie  Con«ri.-.s  \va^  ..  series  of 

oinl  lieurings  b.v  Die  Senate  Commerce 

'iid  Go'.ernmcni  Ot)eration:>  Commiltee.s 

<.n  four  rek  ted  bills,  all  concerned  with 

n-sourcts    monitonnK    and    forecasting. 

In  the  order  of  their  introduction,  tiio^e 

bills  lolio'.vmt;  the  inlrodiK  tion  of  S.  2782. 

ere;  tirsl.  H.  2'i6«.  the  IX'ini  .--Ur  tiupplj 

lufoimalion    Act    by    Seiiii:oi>    Tl'NNeV 

'iKl  Magncson;  Sec  oiui.  S  :i2uD.  t.he  Na- 

i.)iial  f?e.-.ouiie  Iiifurnuiinii  .^rt  by  my- 

-fll    and    Senator    Kibicoi-f.    •.*. I'.h    sub- 

■••(lUenf    additioi'id    covuonsor-.:    Tiiird, 

.Senate  amcndmeiu.  No.   i0o9.  .m  alter- 

lu.iue  IX)mc;.lic  Supply  Ii;ioi;i:atioii  Act 

!»iopo.>ed    by    Senalor.s    .Mag  .dso.n    and 

SitviiNsuN  as  it  substitute  ii>r  S.  2966: 

'i.d  I-ourth,  Senate  ameiiclment  No,  119.>. 

i:e   Shoitaties  Prevention    Act   ol    1974. 

.loposed  bv  Senator  Hah  r  as  an  aUerna- 

■  ;ve  sulistitute  lor  S  296t» 

fvach  of  those  measures  \\as  miended 
:;d  desmned.  m  broaols  simil.ir  vvays, 
chtfermt;  in  detail,  to  esuiblisU  mechu- 
ni;ms  for  better  coordinalinii  oi  materi- 
als intorination.  and  for  collection  of 
ini:  >nig  materials  intormation  —in  short, 
to  meet  tlie  need  noted  in  the  1952,  1973 
and  1974  reports  on  mateiials  iJolicies 
.Hid  iiioblem.s  wliuh  I  have  menlioned. 

B;.  mid-May  of  1974.  the  Cknerument 
');K.-ra.tions  and  Commerce  Committees 
:iad  compifted  their  iiea!int;->  'ii\  tlie  four 
ofuiKisals.  There  seemed  to  l>e  -ood  rea- 
wiii  to  ho!)e  that  thf.v  uuukl  rei)ort  and 
Mie  Cont,'tess  »l  lonj;  last  would  pa.>^  leij- 
i>lation  to  carrv  out  the  recominenda- 
nons  made  by  ilie  Palev  CommisMoii  anil 
Us  succfc^.sor  materials  :>olicv  .  tiidy 
;, roups. 

Encouraging  profires;^  via-  also  bcinii 
aiade  on  another  liont.  In  the  Senate 
luierior  Committee,  lormal  markup  work 
.ir.d  informal  but  senous  ili^vu->ious  with 
interested  Government  agencies  and 
irivate  groups  were  v\ell  undeitta.v  on 
.S  2782.  the  Energy  lidormatmn  Act.  By 
mid-May  of  1974  passaf^e  oi  that  bill 
.^••emed  a  rea.sonable  pro.-pecf  and  pas- 
.■age  would  have  established  .i  National 
Eneruy  Information  Svsti-m  ..>  a  perma- 
nent and  powerful  analvtical  apparatus 
a"  tlic  Federal  Govemmor.t  That  System 
,  ould  easily  and  sen-ibly  have  served  as 
.1  prototyije  or  pilot  piouram  lor  the 
a(  ross-the-board  resourcts  and  matt- 
rials   information   system    Oiah   seenr;. 


t\cr  more  plainly,  to  Ijo  what  the  country 
nil/  t  uiTcntly  needs. 

^^•|)^IILR    ^  1  fDV    COMMISSION     Is     lli'RN 

Con.'^idcring  all  the  momentum  thai 
hud  been  bolll  up  toward  the  noal  of 
creatin;-'  the  pcrmaneiu.  powerful,  high- 
level  re.sourr'es  monitoring  and  loreca-'i- 
ina  mechanism  recommended  by  scien- 
tists and  e.xpcrls  of  the  Paley  Commis- 
sion >o  long  a;io.  and  by  otlv^r  experts 
so  oticn  since,  tliere  v. as  a  surprise— and 
liisapijoin'ment — in  store  for  the  spon- 
sors of  the  vaiious  piecc^  of  legislation 
I  lta\e  mentioned 

On  Ma>  2:,'.  197+  a  piuposal  .'-uckU'nI.v 
emerged  from  tiie  a'.iininistration  to.  ;i\ 
effect,  arrest  the  momentum,  put  all  this 
advanced  let;i.slative  wor.k  on  the  back 
hiirner.  and  create,  instead,  yet  another 
shoit -lived,  powerless  commission  to 
study  the  sub.iect  of  our  critical  resources 
and  material  jiroblems.  Protest  was 
hemd:  but  the  new  bill-S.  3.323.  the 
Tfmj>oravy  National  Commis^sion  on 
.Suijphes  and  Shortoucs  Act  ol  1974  pre- 
'. ailed.  The  pHiUamentary  and  iiolitical 
detail-  aie  too  cfimpler:  and  lengthy  to 
be  worih  recountinR  here.  It  is  enouyh  to 
say  that  on  September  30.  1974.  S  3.')23 
'\as  of1iciall,\  euKrafted  onto  the  Defense 
Produi  tion  Act  of  19.50.  as  section  720 
thereof,  by  provision  of  section  5  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-426.  the  Defense  Prodia  tion 
Act  ,Amcndments  of  1974 

Now  this  study  commission  olan.  v. Idle 
!  siipporteci  a  different  apijroach,  docs 
luivc  some  advantages  Pov  one  thinn.  the 
Naiional  Commission  on  Supi)lies  and 
Sh.irlages,  as  the  group  is  named,  is  to 
Or  high-level  and  prestigious.  Its  mem- 
Oeisinp  of  13  is  to  include  two  Senators, 
iwii  Representatives,  four  officers  of  high 
1  ink  liom  the  executive  branch,  and  five 
;iublic  members  to  be  appointed  b.\  the 
President  in  cotisulialion  with  the  con- 
gressional leaders  ol  both  parties.  The 
cimi  hisions  and  recommendations  of 
sudi   a    group   Will   cari.v    v^eight. 

For  another  thing,  the  Commi  sion 
^\as  given  by  the  statute  a  broad  maiiiiatc 
to  consider,  on  an  urgent  basis,  our  re- 
sourcfs  and  commodities  problems  in 
their  entirety  and  to  report  lo  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  needed  institu- 
tional ad.uistments  for  examiniii';  and 
predicting  shortages  and  on  the  exiieiuc: 
or  possii)ihiy  of  shortages  .vith  re.-pcct  to 
e.s>eniial  lesources  and  commodities 

Utir   there  are  also  drawbacks   to  the 

pliUl 

liic  Commission  was  yiven  the  <'i!oi'- 
mous  and  vilid  iob  ol  sludying  all  our 
vast  and  complex  resources  and  mate- 
rials problems,  ol  reviewing  all  the 
thorny  areas  ot  coiillu  t,  and  of  making 
re.onimcndation: .  Including  institu- 
tional ad.uistments.  to  deal  wuh  them. 
But  to  do  that  .lob.  it  was  given  a  lifespan 
ot  onl.v  ii  lew  months  and  a  severely  lim- 
ited bud^'ct  Under  Public  I.;uv  93-426  as 
Ol  iLioiilly  piissed.  the  Commissic)n  Wii.- 
requtred  to  file  its  first  and  maior  icpoit 
by  Miuch  1.  197,),  and  to  lile  a  final 
report  and  go  out  ol  busines-.  by  June  30. 
197;i 

.At  the  time  the  bill  pa.s.sed  the  Senate 
la-t  June,  tliat  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
loimula  guaiiiiiteetiig  that  the  Commis- 
sion could  not  leallsticalU  he  expected  to 
do   ti-.O  .iol)   that    needed    lo   be   done    It 


could  not  be  expected  to  do  much  more 
than  examine  the  existing  literature 
select  the  i;orl!ons  of  the  literaluic  tlrat 
appealed  to  the  pre-cxistin::  \alucs  aru 
vi'-ws  of  its  maioritv.  and  issue  by  the 
:  tatutory  tleadlines  one  or  iwn  reiiorts 
n^necting   those  views. 

.\s  things  have  worked  out  in  iiractice. 
i>.i!  that  modest  expectation  jjroved 
too  high.  On  March  1.  t.he  date  the  Com- 
tnissioiVs  first  report  was  due.  the  five 
piibhe  members  had  not  ,\et  been  ap- 
pointed Ijy  the  President  and  the  Com- 
iaissiiHi  liad  not  hired  a  single  .staff 
memijcr.  In  t:ict.  it  did  not  yet  have  an 
iiiiiie  a  Iclterhciid  or  even  a  telephone 
li'imbcr. 

,'\;cordin>,iv.  tlie  administration  re- 
(, nested  and  the  congressional  leadershii. 
o'oliuiimlv  provided  iin  extension  of  time 
L5v  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48,  which 
w.(.  introduced  March  6  and  qulcklv 
p;;  sc.'i  both  Houses  without  benefit  oi 
leferral  to  or  consideiiition  by  any  coni- 
iTiiltee  in  either  body,  the  date  for  the 
Commission's  first  report  was  postponed 
to  .June  30  and  the  date  for  its  final  re- 
lort  aral  e.\piration  was  deferred  until 
Uec(-t7iber  .'il,  1975.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 48  w;^.^  signed  by  President  ForO 
1)11  M  uch  21  to  become  Public  Law  94-9 
Now.  this  week,  we  are  still  waiting  for 
i'lHl  we  are  told  we  can  except  the  Presi- 
d»'nt  to  iianip  the  five  public  momber.s 

Tlie  members  that  have  alreadv  been 
named,  b.v  the  way.  include:  hom  the 
Cntiuicss,  Senators  Tunnev  and  Bnocv: 
iiiid  Representatives  Ree.s  and  Stanio.n 
ot  Ohio  and.  from  the  executive  branch 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William  F 
.Simon.  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  .Advisers  and  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Economic 
.MTiiirs.  William  L.  Seidman.  While  he 
was  still  in  office  as  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Roy  L  Ash 
was  also  designated  a  member  of  the 
Commission:  but  neither  the  White 
llciise  press  office  nor  the  OMB  was  able 
til  intorm  me  this  week  whetJier  Mr 
A  hs  successor.  Jame.";  T.  Lynr.,  u  n 
member  of  the  Commission. 

The  members  appointed  tlui^  (av.  bv 
.ibility  and  by  governmental  placement. 
sliDiild  be  iible.  even  with  the  low  budgei 
and  short  limcspan  thoy  have  been  uiv- 
en.  to  produce  a  helpful  repnrt.  and  i: 
will  lie  awaited  with  interest.  V'.'e  have, 
of  cour.se.  only  until  June  30 — less  th;in 
:■!  monlh.s — to  wait  for  their  first  repor' 
bitrring  further  extensions. 

Obvious!'  .  to  df>  the  assigned  job  i.i 
the  specified  time,  the  Commission  wiM 
need  all  the  help  it  cnn  get.  The  Nidion^l 
Heso'irces  iUid  Materials  Information  A- ' 
is  being  introduced  today,  among  other 
reasons,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  oi 
:  ome  help  to  tlie  Commission  and  its  staff 
in  the  iraming  of  their  own  first  and 
tinal  reports 

liui  tile  worst  news  about  the  National 
.Sni)piies  and  Short.iges  Commission  Act 
ol  1974  ha.s  yet  to  be  staled. 

The  worst  news  is  the  phraseology  ol 
one  ol  the  charges  to  the  Commission. 

Under  .sub.section  'h'  of  this  one-.sec- 
tion  act.  as  it  has  now  been  amended 
liy  Public  Law  94-9: 

■fiif  Ciiiuiiils^loii  sliall  report  not  later  tlian 
.liiMt-    :10.     \'Xu<     iw    ihe    Prf-Uloiit    and    tVie 
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CoiiLrc-.s  oil  specific  recoinmcndalions  with 
ipspccl  to  institutional  adjustment.s,  includ- 
ing' the  advisability  of  e.stabli.shing  an  inde- 
pendent, agency  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
.>-ive  data  collection  and  storage  system,  to 
aid  in  examination  asid  analysis  of  the  sup- 
plies and  shortages  in  the  e-'onomy  of  the 
United  States  and  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

At  the  time  the  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages  Act  was  first 
debated  in  the  Senate,  on  June  11  and 
12,  1974,  I  took — and  still  take— vigor- 
ous exception  to  the  phrasing  of  that 
charge. 

During  the  debate  on  June  11.  in  a 
statement  made  for  myself  and  Senator 
Haskell  jointly,  this  observation  ap- 
pears: 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  for  the  Cqjigress 
to  be  referring  that  question  at  this  hour 
■to  a  new  study  coinini.ssion  is  astonishing. 
It  is  almost  dismaying. 

Just  because  a  question  is  tro.iblesome  and 
still  politically  controversial:  just  because 
the  answer  to  such  a  question  is  iiiconvenient 
or  threatening  to  many  persons,  is  no  rea- 
son and  no  excu.se  to  act  as  though  the  an- 
swer were   not  yet   in,   when   it  is  in. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  the  qviestion, 
"Is  it  advisable  to  establish  an  independent 
agency  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  data 
collection  and  storage  system  to  aid  in  exam- 
ination and  analysis  of  the  supplies  and 
shortages  in  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world?"  is  in.  It  has  been  provided  to  the 
Congress  and  the  cotmtry  after  thorough 
study,  not  once  but  several  times,  by  learned, 
competent  and   prestigious  persons. 

The  answer  is  "yes." 
It  is  now  incumbent  on  the  Congress  not  to 
repeat  the  question  but  to  act  upon  the 
answer,  to  set  up  the  system.  I  wUI  have  to 
'ote  against  any  bill  which,  in  June  1974, 
asks  a  new  study  commission  to  address  that 
question. 

To  support  such  a  bill,  uinnnended.  would 
be  to  condone  a  substitute  for  action,  a 
postponement  of  action,  when  action  itself 
is  what  is  de.sperately  needed,  and  when  the 
needed  action  is  well  known  and  entirely 
practicable. 

As  an  alternative  to  repeating  the  ques- 
tion instead  of  acting  on  the  answer. 
Senator  Haskell  and  I  proposed  an 
amendment,  substantially  similar  to  the 
bill  that  is  being  introduced  today.  We 
did  not  expect  nor  wish  that  any  pro- 
posal so  complex  would  be  passed  as  a 
floor  amendment.  We  did  wish  and  hope 
that  the  Senate  might  agree  to  recommit 
the  bill,  with  instructions  to  consider  the 
amendment  and  report  back  by  a  day 
certain.  For  myself  and  Senators  Has- 
kell and  Taft,  I  so  moved,  on  June  12: 
but  that  motion  was  defeated  in  a  roll- 
call  vote  of  34  to  56.  recorded  on  page 
18944  of  the  daily  Cqngke.ssu^nal  Rec- 
ord for  that  date.  I 

A     REASON     FOR     DELAY  | 

When  three  eminent  studies  had  ad- 
dressed a  question  and  given  essentially 
the  same  answer,  had  repeated  the  an- 
swer three  times  over  a  span  of  22  years, 
why  did  the  administration  want  the 
Congress  to  ask  the  same  question  yet 
another  time  of  yet  another  commission, 
and  why  did  a  majority  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress go  along  with  that  request? 

One  can,  perhaps,  only  surmise:  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  real  reason 


may  be  found  in  the  deep  antagonism 
that  exists  in  the  giant  corporations  of 
this  country  toward  any  new  Govern- 
ment policy  or  program  that  might  make 
the  myriad  details  that  together  com- 
prise their  great  wealth  and  power  more 
visible,  and  make  themselves  thereby 
more  accoimtable.  And  just  such  in- 
creased visibility  and  accountability 
would  be  a  consequence  of  any  successful 
implementation  of  the  long-standing 
recommendation  that  we  create  a  ma- 
terials monitoring  and  forecasting  sys- 
tem. 

This  thought  finds  support,  in  gentler 
language,  in  yet  another  final  report  of 
yet  another  study  of  our  materials  situa- 
tion by  yet  another  eminent  panel  of  ex- 
perts— a  leport  received  some  months 
after  enactment  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Supplies  and  Shortages  Act 
of  1974. 

The  new  report  is  entitled  "Mineral 
Resources  and  the  Environment"  and 
was  published  just  this  past  February  by 
the  Committee  on  Mineral  Resources  and 
the  Environment — COMRATE — which  is 
a  committee  of  the  Commission  on  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

No  reader  of  the  Paley  Commission  re- 
port of  1952,  the  Klaff — National  Com- 
mission on  Materials  Policy — report  of 
1973,  or  the  GAO  report  of  1974  will  be 
surprised  at  the  1975  COMRATE  re- 
port's finding,  on  page  3.  that — 

Widely  divergent  methodologies,  based 
largely  on  individual  Judgment,  are  used  both 
in  forecasting  demand  for,  and  in  estimat- 
ing supplies  of,  mineral  lesoiu'ces.  There 
are  currently  no  standardized  techniques  for 
making  either  long-term  demand  forecasts 
or  resource  estimates  nor  are  means  avail- 
able to  assess  adequately  the  accuracy  of 
the  existing  metliods. 

Sophisticated  readers  will  also  not  be 
surprised  by  COMRATE's  recommenda- 
tion, on  page  4,  that — 

Recognizing  the  interdependence  of  re- 
.sources,  common  scales  for  units  and  for 
quantities  should  apply  to  resource  esti- 
mates. In  addition,  the  gathering  of  re- 
sotirces  data  sliould  be  refined  and  systema- 
tized so  that  standard  error  or  confidence 
level  appreciations  can  be  applied  as  else- 
where in  the  physical  sciences. 

However,  COMRATE  has  done  a  little 
more,  gone  a  little  further  than  its  pred- 
ecessors in  putting  the  finger  on  the 
reason  for  this  persistent  problem,  noted 
in  all  the  reports. 

Among  the  "general  conclusions."  we 
find  this,  on  page  3 : 

3.  Reliable  data  on  mineral  resources  are 
difficult  to  obtain  becavise  of  their  proprie- 
tary or  international  nature.  This  aflects 
supply  estimates.  In  the  U.S.  mtich  improve- 
ment is  still  needed  In  the  work  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  in  the  collection,  coordination,  stand- 
ardization and  dissemination  of  mineral  re- 
source data. 

COMRATE's  work  was  done  by  four 
panels,  each  of  which  reported  separate- 
ly. The  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Panel  on  Estimation  of  Mineral  Reserves 
and  Resources  contains,  at  page  8,  this 
■general  conclusion": 

1.  A  major  problem  confronting  attempts 
to    Improve    estimates    is    the    difficulty    of 


bringmg  into  the  public  domain  proprietary 
information  gatliered  by  private  organiza- 
tions. Bringing  such  information  together 
wi'Ji  that  available  from  government  files, 
w.thout  negating  proprietary  values,  would 
enonnotisiy  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  a 
i-mning  inventory  of  resource<:.  and  greatly 
iiicrp:>^e   i':e  .iccuracy  of  res'yai.c  e.stnn:'tes 

In  the  main  body  of  the  report,  at 
i)a':es  77-73.  this  sumniiiry  conclusion 
is  claboipted  as  follows: 

1.  Inforniation  on  reserves  asid  resources 
(.if  minerals  today  is  in  many  different  hands 
Much  information  is  available  in  goveriime:K 
liles.  but  much  is  in  the  hands  of  pr:v;ite 
o!-^ani/ations  who  have  acquired  it  througii 
large  expen.se  and  years  of  effort  in  inlnerul 
exploration  and  development  and  studies, 
natioiial  or  worldwide  in  scope,  of  resotirccs 
of  commodities  of  interest  to  them.  Current 
rc-ource  estimates  could  be  greatly  improved 
if  these  two  categories  of  information  could 
be  biougiit  together  in  such  a  way.  and  In 
such  timing,  that  a  running  inveiitory  of 
u-sources  cotild  be  maintained.  There  are. 
however,  difficult  problems  involved.  .Among 
them  is  the  problem  of  preserving  confidfii- 
tiality  of  data  that  liave  been  acquired  ai 
private  e.xpeiise  and  constitute  imporiant  as- 
scTs  o;  organizations  tliat  liave  obt.tii.cd 
i:ieni. 

THE  .MAJOR  ISSCE:  ACCESS 

The  stumbling  block,  in  a  word,  is  ac- 
cess. The  isstie,  in  a  sentence,  is.  "To 
what  proprietary  information  should  a 
National  Resources  and  Materials  In- 
lormation  System  be  given  access,  and 
what  persons  and  classes  of  persons 
should  be  given  access  to  such  informa- 
tion within  the  System?" 

That  is  the  question  without  a  good 
answer  to  which  this  country  will  never 
get  the  National  Resources  and  Materials 
Information  System  it  so  badly  needs. 

And  by  a  "good"  answer.  I  mean  one 
that  will  appeal  to  the  reason  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  reasonable  people  in  a  great 
many  different  and  frequently  conflicting 
communities:  big  business,  and  small 
business,  government  at  all  levels,  aca- 
demia.  the  labor  unions,  and  the  public 
interest  and  consumer  groups,  to  name 
the  most  obvious. 

In  the  big  business  world,  especially, 
the  depth  and  fervor  of  the  opposition  to 
any  kind  of  reporting  of  corporate  prop- 
erty and  profits  on  any  kind  of  basis 
that  would  permit  easy  comparisons  and 
tabulations  among  companies,  by  areas 
and  by  lines  of  business,  are  very  great. 
If  you  doubt  it,  you  need  only  to  read 
the  comments  the  giant  corporations 
have  offered  in  both  administrative  pro- 
ceedings and  in  litigation  over  two  seg- 
mental financial  reporting  program.s — 
rather  modest  and  overdue  programs,  in 
my  view— of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

The  views  of  American  big  business  on 
this  subject  are  reflectea  in  some  of  the 
remarks  that  were  made  in  tlie  Senate  by 
opponents  of  tlie  National  Resources  and 
Materials  Information  Act  last  June.  At 
that  time  today's  bill  was  before  the 
Senate  as  a  possible — not  even  a  pend- 
ing— amendment  to  the  legislation  cre- 
ating the  Supplies  and  Shortages  Com- 
mission. It  is  quite  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  COMRATE,  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  with  the  following  remarks  made 
in  the  Senate,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
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posed  National  Resources  and  Materials 
Information  System: 

Tho  administrator  of  this  agency  would 
have  the  authority  to  require  from  any  com- 
pany such  proprietary  Information  as  that 
company  may  possess.  Mr.  President,  ask 
yourself  what  lc:;itimatc  purpo  e  i«  the  world 
13  served  by  such  i.uthority? 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  the  handling  of  this  pro- 
prietary information,  let  me  suggest  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  really  is  to  alter 
and  amend  the  accounting  practices  of  our 
free  enterprise  tyslem.  What  is  sought  is  to 
force  private  enterprise  to  conform  to  Fed- 
eral dittatef^  for  accoiuitmg.  When  one  look> 
closely  at  the  requirements  applied  to  the 
private  sector  you  will  note  the  reciuiremeiit 
for  standardization  of  all  information.  To- 
day, our  private  .''ector  has  no  requirement 
fur  standardization,  in  fact,  that  is  what  it  i3 
III!  about.  Private  enterprise  can  tise  any 
form  to  try  to  ascertain  how  tl^ey  are  farm;:- 
This  bill  would  attempt  to  standardize  all 
business  and  accounting  practices  so  that 
Uncle  Sam  could  keep  t.ibs  on  the  private 
sector. 

So  there  you  see  tiie  bigge.st.  toughest 
issue,  clearly  drawn.  Four  eminent  panels 
say  we  need  a  central  source  of  resources 
information,  or  at  lea.-;t  a  standardised 
system  into  which  the  data  will  all  come, 
or  through  wh.-h  i:  will  be  acccs.^iblc.  in 
a  reasonably  regular  form.  But  bi^'  bu.-i- 
ne.'is,  and  Seni>te  speeches  which  reflect 
big  business  thinking,  such  as  the  one 
just  quoted,  argue  that  any  attempt  to 
respond  to  that  need  is  a  threat  to  free 
enterprise.  That  argaiment  is  quite 
wrong,  in  my  judtjment.  but  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  earnestness — and  the  polit- 
ical force—of  those  who  make  it. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly  has  been  struggling 
with  this  controversi.il  problem  for  more 
than  15  years.  The  bill  introduced  today 
reflects  the  most  recent  of  many,  many 
attempts  to  write  legislation  that  meets 
public  information  needs  and  govern- 
mental information  needs  wlule  striking 
a  reiisonable  balance  between  the  public 
and  the  corporate  interests  on  the  han- 
dling of  proprietary  data. 

Titose  who  care  about  that  is.'-ue  and 
about  how  it  is  approached  in  this  meas- 
ure are  invited  to  e.xamine  section  828 
in  both  the  text  of  the  bill  and  in  the 
sect ion-by-sccl ion  analysis. 

While  we  are  proud  of  it,  section  828  of 
this  bill  almost  certainly  docs  not  con- 
tain the  last  word,  tiie  one  that  will  ulti- 
mately find  its  way  into  an  overdue  re- 
vision of  Federal  law  and  policy  on 
corporate  information  disclosure  issues: 
but  it  is  a  very  advanced  word.  It  is  the 
refined  and  re-refined  product  not  only 
of  years  of  study  and  argument  in  the 
Small  Business  Committee  but  also  of 
several  montlis  of  further  study  and 
argiunent  in  the  Interior  Committee, 
during  the  deliberations  la^t  year  on  the 
proposed  Energy  Information  Act. 

The  recently  issued  25th  annual  re- 
port of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
Senate  report  No.  94-13,  contains  in 
chapter  VI  a  succinct  statement  of  the 
guiding  philosophy  that  underlies  sec- 
tion 828— the  case  for  somewhat  more 
detailed  and  standardized  disclosure  by 
big  business  concerns  of  their  operations 
and  properties — including  the  resources 
tliey  control.  Since  that  report  speaks  for 


all  the  17  Senators  on  the  committee — 
none  took  exception  to  it— I  believe  it 
should  be  given  con>iderable  weight.  And 
so.  too.  should  the  formulation  contained 
in  section  828  of  liie  present  bill. 

ANOTHER    U\aD    ISSUE:     PLACEMENT 

Another  of  the  thus-far  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  creation  of  the  resources 
information  system  so  many  experts  iiavc 
for  so  long  told  tis  we  need  is  the  issue 
of  placemert. 

The  question  i^,  "Wlierc  in  the  Govern- 
ment .should  the  system  be  located?  Wiio 
should  do  the.iob':'" 

The  Paley  Coinnii.^sion  thought  the 
.1ob  should  be  delegated  to  the  National 
Security  Resources  Bo.;rd,  an  agency  now 
defunct.  More  recently,  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, the  still-to-be-created  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resource^, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi.s.-.ion,  the 
Federal  Power  Commi.^sion,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  new  agency  created  expressly 
for  the  purpose  have  all  li  id  their 
supporters. 

I  lean  myself  to\\ard  the  view  that  a 
National  Resources  and  Materials  In- 
lonnation  System  should  be  the  respon- 
.^ibility  of  a  new,  independent,  perma- 
nent ag':'ncy,  outside  the  mainstream  of 
administration  or  regulation,  devoted 
solely  to  finding  fact  and  making  anal- 
yses and  forecasts.  Tlie  present  bill,  how- 
ever, would  place  the  System  initi.^lly 
V. itiun  and  under  the  supervi.>ion  of  the 
temporary  National  Coiiuni.-,sion  on  Sup- 
Iilics  and  Shortages.  That  propo.sal  ij 
m 'de  primarily  because  the  Commission 
IS  now  a  statutory  reality,  an  accom- 
plisfied  political  fart. 

Since  we  have  it  and  are  going  to  have 
It  for  awhile,  let  us  give  it  a  real  job  to 
do,  to  extend  lUs  lifespan  and  strengthen 
its  powers  and  budget  enough  so  that  it 
can  in  fact  set  up  a  National  Resources 
and  Materials  Information  System  un- 
der the  guidelines  laid  down  in  this  bill, 
see  how  it  works,  find  out  where  the 
•bugs"  are.  and  consider  and  recommend 
where  in  the  Government  this  perma- 
nent System  should  be  placed  when  the 
temporary  Commission  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness. That,  as  I  said,  would  certainly 
seem  to  make  more  sense  than  having 
the  Commission  engage  in  further  theo- 
ri:^ing  on  whether  such  a  .system  is 
needed. 

However,  I  can  sec  drawbacks  to  giv- 
ing this  particular,  hca\T  responsibility 
to  this  Commission,  and  it  is  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  this  bill's  solution 
or  answer  to  the  question  of  placement 
will  receive  close  and  critical  considera- 
tion dtiring  the  committee  hearing  and 
markup  process.  There  sliould  also  be 
careful  study  of  tliis  bill's  provi.-^ion  al- 
lowing the  Commi.ssion  to  appoint  the 
Administrator  of  the  S.vstem.  It  might 
be  deemed  more  appropriate  and  desir- 
able to  have  that  important  office  be 
filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  with 
Senate  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  tins  is,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, a  complex  bill  that  rci;>rcsents 
long,  hard,  and  sophisticated  thinking 
about  the  issues:  but  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  bill  that  I  would  myself  rec- 
ommend   that    the   Senate   pass    today. 


without  change.  Rather,  this  bill  is  a 
working  parser,  a  draft  to  be  improved 
and  still  further  refined  in  the  commit- 
tee process. 

r.EQUE.'JT   FOR    SIMfl.T.^NIOfS   RI:FERR.^L 

Referral  of  tliis  bill  may  rie'^erve  some 
special  consideration. 

Primary  .iuri-diction  can  and  surely 
will  be  claimed  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
inasmuch  as  the  bill  repeals  and  reen- 
acts,  with  amendments  and  addition,^, 
the  National  Commission  on  Supplies 
and  Shortar'cs  Act  of  1974,  which,  in 
turn,  is  a  part  of  the  Dtfcnse  Produ.tio>i 
At  :f  1950,  a  ma.ior  statute  over  which 
the  Banking  Committee's  jurisdiction  is 
firmly  c.-tabli>hc'!. 

But  the  Supplies  and  Shortages  Com- 
nds.^ion  Act  found  it-;  way  into  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  by  a  circuitous  and 
unlikely  route,  the  result  of  parliamen- 
tary compromise  and  jjolitical  accideut 
more  than  of  reason  or  design.  Thi^  wa*;. 
in  my  jud','mcnt.  a  for'.unate  accident, 
becau.-e  I  know  that  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  its  distinguished  chairman 
'Mr.  Pno^^.MiKEi  will  make  important 
contributions  to  the  work  that  has  been 
underway  on  ihLs  subject  for  so  long.  But 
the  princiijal  spadework  on  the  several 
bills  of  this  variety  that  were  considered 
in  t!ie  93d  Congress  was  done  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
faiis.  Both  of  those  committees,  I  know, 
will  be  continuing  to  work  on  legislation 
of  this  type  this  year. 

The  Interior  Committee  will,  of  course, 
be  working  on  similar  proposals  that  are 
confined  to  energy,  so  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  great  need,  or  any  need,  for 
it  to  have  formal  jurisdiction  over  this 
measure  dealing  with  resources  and  ma- 
terials generally.  But  the  Commerce 
Committee,  as  I  understand,  would  be 
reluctant  to  .see  the  National  Resources 
and  Materials  Information  Act  reach  the 
floor  without  having  considered  the  meas- 
ure itself.  Accordingly,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  request  for  simultaneous  referral, 
which  I  understand  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
or  his  representative,  will  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bill.  S.  1410,  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  to  estab- 
li.sh  a  National  Resources  and  Materials 
Information  System,  to  repeal  and  reen- 
act  with  amendments  the  National  Com- 
mi'^sion  on  Supplies  and  Shortages  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  consideration  of  those  as- 
pects of  the  bill  which  are  within  tlielr 
respective  jurisdictions,  and  that  should 
either  committee  report  the  bill,  the  re- 
maining committee  will  have  45  calen- 
dar days  within  which  to  file  its  report, 
after  which  time  the  remaining  commit- 
tee will  be  deemed  discharged  and  the 
bill  be  automatically  returned  to  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
several  exhibits  which,  I  should  like  to 
Identify,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1  is  a  part-by-part  and  section- 
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National  Resources  and  Materials  Infor- 
mation Act. 

Exhibit  2  consists  of  excerpts  from  the 
Paley  Commission  report,  more  fully 
identified  in  the  caption  and  subcaptions 
oi  the  exhibit. 

Exliibit  3  consists  of  excerpts  from  the 
GAO  report  of  last  year,  entitled  "U.S. 
Actions  Needed  to  Cope  with  Commodity 
Shortages." 

Exhibit  4  is  made  up  of  excerpts  from 
the  25th  annual  report  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  which  will  be 
helpful  to  those  interested  in  both  the 
philosophical  and  the  legislative  back- 
ground of  this  bill.  The  full  report  is,  of 
course,  available  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  four  exhibits  referred  to  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

<  The  exhibits  referred  to  follow: ) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E.MIIBIT    1 
P.\RT-DV-P.-.RT    .AND    SEC  FICiN-BV    SECTION    tJUM- 
M.ARY   AND   ANALYSIS   OF  THE   'NATIONAL  RE- 
SOURCES   AND    .MAiF.RIXLS    INFOR.MATION    ACT." 

S.  1410 

Technical  plan  and  orgaiUi'^ation  of  the 
bill:  notes  on  .short  titles. 

S.  1410  would  repeal  and  re-enact,  with 
amendments  and  additions,  the  National 
CVinuni.-s.sion  on  Supplies  and  Shortages  Act 
of  1974.  which  was  added  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  section  720  there- 
of. h\-  provision  of  section  5  of  Public  Law 
0:J   426 

The  present  bUl  ha.s  onh  Iv.o  .sections. 
.Section  1  contains  tlie  .short  title  of  the  bill 
a.s  a  wliole.  the  "National  Resources  and  Ma- 
terials Information  Act." 

Section  2  has  three  subsections,  la),  (b) 
a!id  ici.  Die  last  of  these,  subsection  2ic). 
■A  on  Id  repeal  section  720  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
chuTion  Act  of  1950.  which  section  is  offi- 
'i.TlIy  cited  as  the  "National  Commi3.sion  on 
.Supplie.s  and  Shortages  .^ct  of  1974." 

Subsection  2(a)  would  add  to  the  Defense 
Proctuclion  Act  of  1950  a  new  title  VIII  which 
vvould  replace  and  sipnificantly  augment  the 
repealed  .section  720.  tJnder  new  section  801, 
I  he  new  title  as  a  wlioIe  would  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Re.sources  and  Materials  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1975."  By  provision  of  new  sec- 
tion 816,  part  B  of  tliat  new  title — which 
would  have  five  parts  in  all — would  be  cited 
as  the  "National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  Act  of  1975."  That  act — part  B  of 
new  title  VIII — would  Incorporate,  with  con- 
forming amendments,  the  substance  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Supplies  and  Short- 
ages Act  of  1074.  as  amended  bv  Public  Law 
94  9  I  S.J.  Res.  48,  94th  Congress"). 

Subsection  2ib)  of  the  present  bill  would 
amend  the  table  of  contents  of  the  Defense 
Production  Art  of  1950  to  include  the  con- 
tents of  new  title  VIII. 

The  remainder  of  this  analysis  describes 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Resources  and 
Materials  Information  Act  of  1975,  which 
wotild  become,  under  this  bill,  new  title  VIII 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960. 

PART   A — MISCELLANEOUS 

Sections  801,  802  and  803  comprise  part  A 
of  new  title  VIII.  Resources  and  Materials 
Information,  which  would  be  added  to  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  by  section 
2(a)  of  the  present  bill.  The  three  sections 
include,  respectively,  the  short  title,  "Na- 
tional Resources  and  Materials  Information 
Act  of  1975;"  the  findings  and  purposes;  and 
the  definitions. 

Sec.  802.  Findiyxgs  ami  purp'jues 

The  first  five  of  six  finding.",  set  forth  in 
subsection  802ia).  are  taken  verbatim  from 


section  720(b)  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages  Act  of  1974.  Tlie.se 
findings,  in  brief,  are  that  shortages  of  re- 
sources and  commodities  are  posing  increas- 
ingly frequent  and  severe  problems  for  the 
United  States  and  that  existing  institutions 
for  monitoring  and  forecasting  resources  and 
materials  supplies  and  shortages  are  inade- 
qtiate.  A  sixth  finding,  new  in  this  bill.  wotUd 
add  that  management  of  the  nonrencwKbIc 
resources  supplies  of  the  United  State.^  "on 
the  basis  of  adequate,  accurate,  standardized, 
coordinat.^d,  and  credible  information  con- 
cerning all  aspects  of  .  .  .  availability,  ex- 
traction, production,  distribution,  and  use 
is  of  overriding  national  importance." 

Tlie  National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  Ace  ol  1974  has  a  .single  ptupose 
clatise,  in  subsection  720 (c  i .  to  tlie  eifeet  that 
the  act's  purpose  is  to  create  the  Comnns- 
sion.  The  Commission  is  "to  repurt  on  need- 
ed institutional  adjustments  for  examining 
and  predicting  shortages." 

The  present  bill  would  .si,i-jpiant  that 
statement  with  five  clauses,  m  subsection 
802(b),  to  the  effect  that  the  acts  purposes 
are  to  establish  both  a  Nationo.l  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages  and  a.  National  Re- 
sottrces  and  Materials  Information  System. 
The  stated  principal  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  to  administer  tlio  .System, 
at  its  inception.  The  purpose  of  the  System 
wotild  be  "to  assure  tlie  availability  of  stand- 
ardized, acctirate,  and  credible  resources  and 
materials  information  to  tlie  Congress,  the 
Government  agencies  responsible  for  re- 
sotuces  and  materials  policy  decisions,  and 
to  others."  Analysis  of  resources  iiifornia- 
tion  would  be  another  key  purpose  of  the 
System.  A  final  stated  purpose  would  be  to 
provide  for  public  acce.ss  to  the  informaticjn 
in  the  System,  subject  to  tiie  sr,fegtuu';is 
which  the  act  would  provide. 

Sec.  803.  Definitions 
Of  the  several  technical  definitions  con- 
tained in  section  803,  the  most  important 
are  the  first  seven,  which  would  state  the 
meanings  for  this  act  of  the  terms  "resources 
and  materials  industries,  "  "resoirces  enter- 
prise," "materials  enterprise.  '  "resource." 
"raw  material,"  "semifinlslied  material"  and 
"finished  material."  The  section  also  con- 
tains definitions  of  the  terms  "person. "  "Fed- 
eral agency,  "  "agency,"  "Standard  Industrial 
Classification'  (or  "SIC"),  "company."  "es- 
tablishment." "affiliate,"  "control.  "  com- 
merce,"" 'corporation"  and  ""public  lands." 
While  the  definitions  are  believed  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  most  usual,  industrial  and 
commonsense  meanings  of  the  terms,  the 
inclusion  of  the  specific  definitions  wiu- 
deemed  useful  to  make  tlie  substantive  por- 
tions of  the  act  both  briefer  and  more  ex- 
plicit. 

Additional  definitions,  of  great  import.^ncc. 
are  contained  in  section  828.  which  bears 
the  caption,  "Acquisition  and  designation  of 
information  by  source,  type  and  access  cate- 
gory." The  reasons  for  placing  those  defini- 
tions in  the  body  of  the  act,  rather  than  the 
definitions  .section,  are  explained  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  section  828,  below. 

PART     B — NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON     SVPPJ  ITS 
AND     SHORTAGES 

Sections  Bit  through  816  comprise  part  B. 
These  sections  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken 
verbatim  from  the  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages  Act  of  1974.  However, 
amendments  have  been  made  to  have  part  B 
conform  in  purpose  and  spirit  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill. 

Sec.  811.  Establishment  of  Commis.^ion 

Section  811  coincides  with  and  is  derived 
substantially  verbatim  from  subsections 
(d),  (e),  and  (f)  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Supplies  and  Shortages  Act  of  1974. 
It  provides  for  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission as  an  Independent  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Thirteen  mem- 


bers comprise  tlie  Commission.  All  members 
serve  for  tliree  years  or  such  shorter  period 
cf  tin-.e  as  the  Commission  continues  in 
being.  (Tjr.Iike  this  bill,  the  existing  act 
omits  ti,e  tliree -venr  leference.  since  it  does 
not  contemplate  tlie  possibilltv  of  the  Com- 
i!i:s,ion  c.jr.t^nuing  liiai  lougi.  Five  of  the 
\i  ni'^mb.-rs  are  appointed  V>y  the  President 
irom  among  pcr.-ons  m  private  life,  four 
irijin  amonu  senior  officials  of  the  exei  utlve 
br;ii)ch.  and  two  eacii  from  the  Senate  and 
the  Houte,  The  President  is  to  consult  the 
majority  ;uid  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Htra':e  in  connection  with  appoint- 
ments of  memlicrs  from  their  respective 
bodies  and  the  five  public  members,  as  we]\ 
iis  the  designation  of  the  Commissions 
viiairnian  and  vice  chairman.  Commission 
niembfis  ri'om  the  executive  branch  and  the 
['•jiij.ie.ss  arc  to  .serve  without  additional 
cijinpensation:  t!ie  public  members  are  to 
be  (ompensaied  at  the  per  diem  equivalent 
of  lo-. cl  III  nf  tlie  Executive  ^"••'hedule 
Sec.  812.  Functions 
Section  312  coincides  with  and  is  derned 
snbstAntially  from  sub.sections  ig)  and  i!m 
or  t'lc  National  Commission  on  Supplie.s  and 
Slioitages  Act  of  1974.  In  subsection  812(a) 
tlie  first  nvc  or  six  stated  functions  of  the 
Commission  ditlcr  from  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  the  existing  law  only  in  thc-ir 
use  of  the  terms  "re.sources  '  and  "mate- 
iials" — raw.  seniiiitiished.  and  finished — to 
conform  with  the  definitions  m  section  80:3. 
li.e  stated  fiuictions  include  the  making 
of  a  it-port  and  reccmmendations  on  all  as- 
pects of  resources  and  materials  policv.  A 
-ixili  f'.iiKtion  has  been  changed,  to  oiu- 
p;i,isl.'.e  the  Commission's  responsibility,  un- 
dor  t  li--  bill,  to  establish  and  commence  oper- 
ation of  a  National  Resources  and  Material."; 
Inforniation  System,  to  report  on  any  needed 
nnprovenients  in  the  Sys'em  requiring 
inrtl-.er  legislation,  and  to  advise  on  tlie 
permanent  placement  of  the  S.stem  in  the 
p"edcra!  Go'.ernment  after  tiie  termination 
■-  r  tlie  C  ■niniission. 

WlK-n  enacted  on  Septem"oer  30,  1974,  as 
a  part  of  Public  Law  93-426.  the  National 
Coniniission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages  Act 
of  1974  called  for  submission  of  the  Com- 
missions" first  report  on  March  1.  1975,  and 
ttnninatian  of  the  Commission  on  June  30, 
1975.  However,  on  March  1.  1975.  the  Pres:- 
d'j'nt  had  not  yet  named  the  public  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  CommLssion:  the  other  member'^ 
I  from  tile  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
t-jcss)  had  held  only  one  meeting,  in  No- 
vember 1974;  and  the  Commisison  did  not 
have  nn  office,  a  staff,  or  even  a  telephone 
number.  Bv  S.J.  Res.  48.  signed  bv  Presi- 
dent Ford  on  March  21,  1975,  to  become 
Public  Law  94-9.  the  date  for  the  filing  of 
the  C'omniission's  first  report  was  moved 
t)om  March  1  to  June  30,  1975.  and  the  date 
lor  Its  termination  was  advanced  irom 
June  30.  to  December  31,  1975.  Under  this 
bill,  the  date  for  the  first  report  would  be 
advanced  to  December  31.  1975,  witli 
fuither  reports  required  at  least  each  six 
months  thereafter.  No  termination  date  for 
the  Commission  would  be  set;  but  appro- 
piiatuiiis  would  be  authorized  for  three  ■  enr? 
only,    under   section   863. 

Sc.-.  8i:i.  Advisory  cnnmitlcrs 
Sec  ion  313  of  die  bill  is  derived  from  sub- 
se;-iioii  111  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages  Act  of  1974.  Section 
813  provides  for  the  appointment  of  advisory 
( onimittee-  by  the  Commission.  Subsection 
I  Ml  loiuairib  general  authority  to  that  end; 
-ubsection  ibi  directs  the  Commission  to 
p-',iblish  an  advisory  committee  on  the  in- 
tegration of  governmental  resources  and 
materials  policy  making.  The  first  subsec- 
ton  is  identical  to  existing  law.  The  second 
siibsection  follows  the  existing  law — which 
i.-  t)ie  Humphrey  amendment  to  the  original 
Supplies  and  Shortages  Commission  bill — 
.'vmI    idds  a  sentence  intended  to  assure  that 
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the  advisory  committee's  recommendations 
will  cover  the  role  of  the  National  Resources 
and  Materials  Information  System  in  Hie 
do::,  y-iiiteyratloii  process. 

Ser     814.    Pourr-t 

St.  i.ioii  814  ai'.thonzes  the  ComntHiion  to 
iippoiiit  uece-^sary  stair,  in'.'l'.Kling  an  Execu- 
•.ive  Director.  The  lanynasje  ffiUows  subsec- 
tion tj)  of  the  Nanonal  Commission  on  Sup- 
plier and  Shortages  Act  of  1974.  in  general, 
out  adds  provision  for  the  appointment  by 
the  Committor.,  at  the  iame  rank  as  its  own 
Executive  Director,  of  r.n  AdralnUcrator  for 
llio  National  Resources  and  Material-s  In- 
formation Syottin  The  Commission  is  al=,o 
authorized  to  convciie  mceiintis  and  hearings 
under  this  section. 

Sf'\   8l't    A^^'stancc  oj   Co,.e'  nmcnt 
agencies 

Scc'.i".  815.  di-rived  verbaMm  from  sub- 
section (ki  of  the  existing  law.  directs  ail 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and  the 
Con'^rfj..-.  to  assist  the  Cominibjioii  h;.-  pro- 
viding- data. 

Scr.   S16.   Short    f.tle 

Sect:,->n  816  provides  for  citation  of  part 
B  as  the  "Natlon.il  Commis.sinii  on  Supplies 
and  Shortages  Act  of  1975  " 

P\.".T    I.  -  N.MION.XL    RF.SOVK'-rs    AND    MATFRIAT  S 
INFcmM.VTION      SYSTEM 

Sc'tions  821  through  832  comprise  part  C. 
v.hich  would  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  National  Resources  and  Ma- 
teriai>  Information  System  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  u.=i  the  "dy^tem"! . 

Sec.   821    E.-.tabltshmcnt  of  System 

Section  821  would  provide  for  the  initial 
e-rlablishmc-nt  and  operation  of  the  System 
by  and  within  the  Commission  After  ter- 
mination of  the  Commission,  the  System 
woti'.d  be  operated  and  maintained  by  such 
other  Federal  agency  as  the  Congress  might 
create  or  design^le.  The  System  would  be 
Inclepcndeiit  of  the  executive  departments 
and  under  the  control  and  direction  of  an 
.'Kciminl.strator.  The  Administrator  wotild  be 
appointed  by  the  Comml.>sion  during  tt.-< 
txl.->tenco  and  thereafter  In  such  manner  or 
by  such  authority  as  the  Congress  might  by 
law  provide  The  System  would  have  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  initially  appointed  by  the  Com- 
n.i.ssion.  and  a  staff  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Si'r.   822.   Functions  and  powers  of  the 
.Xdministrator  and  the  System 

Section  822  would  provide  that  the  func- 
tions of  th.e  System  would  be  the  collection, 
collation,  comparison,  analy-si.-..  tabulation. 
standardi:';»tu>n.  and  disseniuiaiion  of  re- 
sources and  material-  ii'.formation  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  empowered  to  acqtiire 
resources  and  materials  infurmaiuin  from 
any  per'.on  in  such  form  a;id  man.irr  as  he 
lai^ht  deem  appropriate  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill.  The  Admliiistrator  would 
also  have  puwer  to  pre:-crtbe  forms,  in  con- 
."ultaticiii  with  ad-.  L~ory  committees  and  the 
General  Accounting  Ort.ce.  to  con'ract  for 
or  conduct  mechanical  and  electronic  de- 
velopment work:  to  utilize,  uith  their  con- 
sent, personiul  lU.d  facilities  of  other  public 
and  private.  Federal  and  non-Federal  agen- 
cies, and  transfer  appropriated  funds  under 
thi.T  act  as  rcimburaement  therefor;  to  ac- 
cept gifts  for  the  benefit  and  u-e  of  the 
System;  to  enter  into  contracts  and  leases; 
and  to  perform  other  nece.ssary  acti\ltles 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  The 
.Administrator  would  be  required  to  appear 
in  a  United  State:,  court  in  any  civil  action. 
He  would  be  empowered  to  appear  on  his 
own  behalf,  or  by  an  a'torney  designated 
by  him.  after  notice  to  and  con -ult-ition 
with  the  Attorney  General.  Tl^ie  Attorney 
General  would  have  ten  days  to  take  the 
action  proposed  by  the  Admhii str.i'or.  With 
consent   of   the   Commission,   the    Adminis- 


trator woiUd  be  empowered  to  Issue  rules, 
regulations  and  orders  In  general,  judicial 
revie%v  of  rules,  regulations  and  orders  of 
the  Administrator  would  be  in  the  U.S. 
ciroiiit  courts.  Amounts  in  controversy  not- 
withstanding, the  US,  district  courts  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  other  causes  arising 
under  this  bill,  including  controversies  in- 
volving the  withholding  of  acce.-is  to  lufor- 
malion  under  section  828,  The  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  select  a  seal  for  the 
S>stc-m.  of  which  judicial  notice  v.culd  be 
taken. 

Siv,   S23    Coordination   and    irun^jer  oj 
agrncy  activities 

Section  823  would  direct  the  Admi:;islra!or 
to  coordinate  exlstlne  resources  and  ma- 
terials Information  collection  activities  of 
all  Federal  agencies.  He  would  be  amhori/cd 
10  assume  all  or  part  of  such  activities,  by 
agreement  with  the  collecting  agency,  unless 
the  agency's  duty  had  been  expressly  con- 
ferred by  statute  A  proviso  would  also  as- 
sure that  this  section  would  not  be  con- 
strued to  liinil  the  cullection  of  resources 
and  materials  informal  ion  bv  the  responsi- 
ble agencies  i:i  connection  with  law  enforce- 
ment and  regulatory  activities.  The  Admin- 
istrator would  be  directed  to  make  recom- 
mendations, one  year  after  enactment  o( 
this  act,  for  the  further  coordination  and 
centralization  of  resources  and  materials 
information  activities  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  President  would  be  empowered  to 
transfer  to  the  System  resources  and  ma- 
terials Information  activities  of  existing 
agencies,  subject  to  the  right  of  either  House 
of  the  Congress  to  disapprove  any  .such  trans- 
fer plan  within  a  GO-day  period,  which 
period  would  be  interrupted  bv  any  adjotiru- 
ment  of  the  Congress  for  more  than  three 
days. 

Src.  8-1.  .■\rti!ytic  capabilitt/  and  inforr:tation 
scope 

Section  824  v  ould  direct  the  Administra- 
tor to  maintain  within  the  System  the  ca- 
pability to  perform  independent  analysis, 
verification,  interpretatioii  and  evaluation 
of  the  resources  and  materials  iiiformation 
collected  and  developed  by  the  System,  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  serve  the  purjxjses  of 
the  act.  The  Administrator  would  be  author- 
ized to  employ  scientific,  prole.s.sional.  en- 
gineering and  other  specialized  personnel 
and  equipment  as  requisite  to  achieve  such 
a  capability.  The  Administrator  would  be  di- 
rected to  use  this  capability  In  pur.suit  of 
any  of  th.e  acts  purposes.  Including  a  wide, 
specified — but  not  exrltisive — list  of  dutie-. 
Among  these  would  be  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  models  characterizing  varloii.s 
sectors  of  the  economy,  lines  of  commerce 
and  segments  of  business  In  the  resources 
and  materials  industries,  as  deemed  sig- 
nificant by  the  Administrator,  The  Admin- 
I'-trator  would  also  have  responsibility  for 
developing,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
methods,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  stand- 
ardization of  resotirces  and  materials  In- 
formation, accounting  and  statistics,  .Ml  a.'-- 
pects  of  the  i-elationshlps  between  resources 
atid  materials  supplies  and  consumption 
would  be  within  the  System's  analytic  pur- 
view. 

Sec.  S23.  Adri^ory  and  inti  ranmcy  com- 
inittfca 
Section  825  would  authorize  the  .^dnv.nis. 
tra'or  to  establl.'ih  advisory  and  interagency 
ciimtiilttees.  Interagency  committees  would 
be  formed  by  the  .'Vdmluistrator  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Comnti.ssion.  during  Its 
existence,  and  the  heads  of  the  afleeTed 
agencie.'?.  Advi.sory  committees — which  the 
Adminis'rator  would  be  permitted  to  orga- 
nize in  addition  to  tho.se  formed  by  the 
Coni!nis«ion  under  section  813 — would  be  re- 
t;\ilred  to  have  representa'ion  from  varlou.s 
polnt.s  of  vie-.v   and   Interest   groups.   Except 


In  matters  of  national  security,  advi.sory 
committee  meetings  would  have  to  be  open 
to  the  public  and  structured  to  permit 
pre.sentation  of  public  views.  Provisions  of 
the  Federal  AdvLsory  Committee  Act  would 
of  course  also  apply. 

i^cr.  S2S.  UnauthOTi:.cd  di.srlomrp.'i;  theft  o) 
in/ormction.  prnuUie.^ 
Se:Mion  S26  would  provide  for  a  Sl.COO  fine. 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  a  year,  and 
removal  trom  otriee  or  employment  of  any 
employee  of  the  Commission  or  the  System 
who  made  unautliorized  disclosures  of  In- 
formation in  the  System.  Similar  penallie? 
would  apply  to  other  Federal  officers  aurl 
emplo -ees  \^  ho  make  unauthcri.ed  discIo.s- 
ure  of  information  obtained  from  the  Syr- 
tern,  for  offirlal  u^e.  when  the  information 
was  designated  as  iiot  for  public  dis.semina- 
tion.  A  like  provision  for  line  and  imprison- 
ment, but  noi  for  removal  from  oifice,  would 
be  included  for  Slate  and  local  officials  mak- 
ing unauthorized  disclosure  of  official-u.se 
information  obtained  from  the  System 
Thefts  of  information  from  the  System  would 
carry  a  penalty  of  .$10,000  fine,  five  year., 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

See.  827.  Penaltiea  for  pr.-jiUling  fu'sc  ii:- 
i'lrmation  or  refubinq  to  Jiirui.'h  ir.for. 
^nation 

Section  827  would  provide  for  a  penal' v 
of  $20,000  fine  or  live  years'  imprisonment,  or 
boiii,  for  knowmglv  stibmittlng  or  causing 
to  be  submitted  materially  false  information 
to  the  System.  Refusal  to  submit  lawfully 
requested  inf(Mina'ion  wotild  subject  the 
individual  making  the  rcfu.sal  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  for  each  incident 
Knowing  submission  of  an  incomplete  or 
Inaccurate  answer  to  any  lawful  request  for 
information  would  sutjject  an  Individtial  to 
liability  for  a  civil  penally  of  up  to  $5,000  for 
each  incident. 
Sec.  828.  Acquisition  and  designation  oj  in- 

jnrmation  by  source,  type,  and  accesa  cate- 

i/oric^ 

Section  828  of  the  bill  would  e.stabli.^h  a 
detailed  policy  of  the  Congre.s,s  to  guide  the 
Atlminlstrator  of  the  System  in  writing  rules 
and  retulations  addressed  to  that  most  com- 
plex and  controversial  of  all  questions  sur- 
rouiuling  governmental  data  bases,  the  ques- 
tion of  acquisition  and  use  of  and  access  to 
information.  The  policy  Judgments  reflected 
in  section  828  were  developed,  for  the  most 
part,  during  the  course  of  extensive  hear- 
ings, post-liearing  negotiations  and  mark-up 
work  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  one  of  the  several 
pred^ces.sors  to  this  bill.  S.  2782,  93d  Con- 
gre.ss.  the  'Energy  Information  Act." 

Section  828,  whicli  contains  more  than  a 
third  of  tlie  language  in  the  entire  bill,  rs 
cli\ided  into  12  subsections,  designated  by 
tlie  letters  (a»  through  (1).  Many  of  these 
suhsp.iions  are  further  divided  into  para- 
graphs and  subparagraphs.  The  aim  of  the 
section  is  to  provide  basic  statutory  an.sv,er.s 
to  tlie  questions:  (1)  what  information  can 
the  Na;ion;i!  Resources  and  Materials  In- 
formation System  oblalii — and  not  obtain  — 
from  other  part.s  of  government.  Federal, 
•State  and  local,  from  international  sources. 
and  from  the  private  sector?  And  (2)  who 
can  have  access,  under  what  circumstances 
and  lor  what  purposes,  to  various  categories 
of  iiilormation  in  the  System? 

The  section  anticipates  that  the  Admiu- 
i.-trator  would  find  It  necessary  to  set  up  a 
formal  nomenclature  for  v.arious  categories 
of  Information  In  the  System.  Accordingly, 
the  bill  itself  sets  forth  some  of  the  desig- 
nations that  would  be  used  in  that  nomen- 
clature. The  terms  "designation"  and  "cate- 
S-'ories"  of  information  are  used  throughout 
to  distinguish  the  designation  of  informa- 
tion by  access  categories,  within  this  Sys- 
tem,   from    the    classification    svstems    that 
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..pflv.  luuier  oihcv  ■  liit'-.te.-  <.nd  eN-iu;i\e 
oidfi.s,  to  i.ationr.l  .securiiy  mfoi  niation. 
While  provision  is  made  for  ihe  i'lcUi.-ion  of 
technically  "classifieu'  infonnation  m  the 
bvsteiii,  under  appvopfi.'tc  eu'ji.n:  i.iiiccs 
and  snt<gUHrd,s,  the  proct  of  deai^^n.i'ion 
of  iiilornu'.tion  by  .u-cess  ca'Cgorits.  w.Uilii 
the  Svsieni.  is  noi  it.self  lo  Ce  ■•clas.-iiica- 
iton,"  in  the  technical  sense  of  that  .xrai. 
And  while  this  bill's  technical  *v..'cin  of 
nomenclature  of  iniormalio.!  by  liCcts.  cate- 
gories Is  deiiniiioiia!.  it  \^a-  ;:ot  deemed  aij- 
propriatc  lo  include  ihese  ^)r.,.' i-io.s  lu  ihe 
liefinitions  section -sec aoa  bvii  bi.^.  '  e  o^ 
liitir  leofe  ii  and  con.plexilv . 

.'rub.seci  ion  lai  of  section  828  ■.',..n;d  t -•  ..'o- 
hsh  tlie  Aci.i.iiiist:  luor's  gcac»al  pov,e;-  io 
i,ivmuli=;aLe  rcgi.:ations  c.ccring  r;ie  arqr.i- 
sition  ot  itsouices  an-l  inu'er'.ils  ii.orma- 
lion  and  other  Inf'irmaticn  lor  the  ^:-'.<-in. 
iiiid  the  designatio-t  of  in;"r.'Miion  i>\  o.s« 
Hiid  acces.3  categories. 

£ab.sei.vion:s  (bi.  ici  and  .oi  wouki  de- 
.«.cr;be.  respesi.ne'-y  ihree  pr.iKip.il  categories 
of  inloriii..iion  I'j  he  prc-.l.vU  for  iu  the 
AdinJni:nraior's  re;inlation.s :  Federal  a,c^'ncy 
information.'  "olficial  n.se  inionnation."  and 
■public  info'-matron.'  SubseciioiLS  ib|  raid 
ic)  would  al.so  ducct  the  Atiniini^rH'or  to 
provide.  iJi  Hie  legulatioiio,  lor  seveial  auta- 
cattfe'ories  and  sub-.-iibcatcgorics  Ci  Federal 
agent  >  iniormiu  .' ■n  .'.nd  .jircial  usj  jiiiornia- 
lioii. 

■Federal  ogeucj  intormaac  •..  '  uncv^  ,ub- 
.se'-lioii  (b)  oi  section  828.  is  a  icn.i  \\,ijich 
the  Admiv.lstrato-/  would  l>c  requiu.-i  lo  ute 
hi  I'i'i  regu'itioiiK  to  desiunaif  all  resciirces 
and  materials  iii.'oimri.i.-i:-  c  .o.  o'.her  i  ifor- 
n:::.ll"n  posscised  by  Fcdeia'  r^>ncu-  ' 'lirh 
cox;ld    be    relf-vant    to    the    purposr:  iV;.; 

t:<t,  ,.-  set  .i.rth  ii'  sec'aon  802  i  b)  Tuf  Ad- 
inaii-traior  v.-nild  n!-.o  be  reo.nired  'o  pvo- 
vlac  for  two  subcategories  or  Ff^der^il  ••|j.e:icv 
itiforma'loii.  The  fir.st  wnoU;  be  ■'e.-.'Uic^ed 
Fcdernl  agcn  y  inforn'.anon :"  >>^e  -'-rf-nC. 
••stapstlcal   Pedercl  agciicy  li'fo''rrifi' io.i   " 

The  first  term.  ■•ex':luded  Fedf-rpl  aj  t  ncy 
Iniorma^^ion,  '  would  designate  Infoiro. 'ion 
I>OKse:-  "d  1-y  .nh^r  Federal  agci'^lef,  to  whi'Vi 
the  .\dmi!r.5trator  could  nox  invc  f\c<e  '  end 
v.hi:'l'>  woc.'d.  therefore,  nc^  >.<?  hi^lud''d  in 
il;e  System.  'Ihe  subcategory  -Aould  'irrirde 
(1)  jiiformitlon  certified  by  I'.e  head  ot  the 
pn-scs.';ing  agency  to  be  conficlf-nti.Tl  i-ifor- 
inati.in  obtaine.-l  ior  law  er.f.-ivem'"!'  pur- 
piv.19..  th.e  disflofuvp  c*  which  to  'he  Sy.s'em 
ccuUl  jeop.xrdize  la'.v  c-.ifc'-eci  lent:  i2i  in- 
form.it;oi>  prchiblted  by  law  fiom  beinL'  dis- 
clo''Cd  by  fne  collecting  ,nc;eiicv  to  ano'hei 
agency:  and  |3)  certain  specified  fvpcs  oi 
proprietary  <ompr>nv  inff^rmation  nbtaineci 
bv  an  a;;c-nc\  for  statloMcnl  purpr.-f.-  ri\  ii 
privileged  or  contidei^tial  basii.  the  dif- 
closure  of  v  hieh  *o  another  ns-ci-e^-  "ou'd 
frustrate  The  develcpnien'i,  o'  ii  -ccrcii  s'a- 
ti.-tlcs. 

The  second  te.'ni.  •■s^.-iii-ticil  re.;iei!il 
atjcncy  l.ilormation."  -Aouid  desigiiat?  infci- 
laaUon  vh*ch  tiic  Admin; -tii'.tor  ro-i'ld  ob- 
tain ii-om  othci-  Federal  ageneies  for  the  Sys- 
tem, pursuant  to  fepec'ficd  ratcurc.fJs.  C":,,.-.  i- 
fied  iiifonnatlon  nm.'  nc.-,''-ict''d  Pftta  as  de- 
Itncd  in  Me  .AUph-jK  Enei^gy  .\ct  of  nS). 
would  b-?  cxp"i.s:;ly  IncludccI  i'l  tr.:.-  sub- 
category, Fedcr.'l  agc-iclc-  •.••;^v  i  ."I  be  ifq'r>'C(! 
(o  give  statistical  Fct'cral  iigeocy  informn- 
tion  lo  ll.e  .■\dmini.--tra'or  fiu-  inr!u-.io:t  hi 
thc  Sv;  tcm.  but  (iil;,  pm^s  ■.■r.t  t.>  •,  vrifc;.- 
agreement  belwcn  the  agtnec  lep.i'  .  ;id  th> 
Administrator  de-rlbl.ig  u.-e  ana  acccs' . 
Willie  specitied  classes  of  Governmer'.  oUi- 
clals.  ii-ciudin:.:  Cciigressioual  committie 
cliuirmen.  could  obtain  from  tiic  Sysitni  -ta- 
tlslical  I'eileral  agency  Informatici',  they 
would  be  required  to  lu-c  ii  in  a  ni-muFr 
pres'jrving  the  degree  of  '■..n.ida:!  ic,l:ty  il 
had  in  the  collecting  agencv- 

'  OfTr-iitl  use  InformtLion"  is  c  tC-iv:  ■  liiii-. 
under  .-uUscction  (c)  of  sc.:'o)-i  828.  il'C  vd- 
luiul-itrrtcr  v.  o-.ild  h:    ••e cm :•■•■!■'  lo  rsc  In  his 


ret:ulatlons  to  designaie  ail  inioni^n'ion  iJ 
the  System  -.vhlcli  Is  neltl-ier  .-.tsti-ti- h!  Fed- 
eral agency  information,  as  described  i.  .-iiii- 
section  (b),  nor  public  iiuoiniatio:..  a-  ue- 
scribed  in  subsection  id).  r<.ri-,gni,.;->-  ill 
and  (2)  would  provide  ;o;  ilie  oc-ein.vtion 
l>y  the  Adnunistrato'c,  under  his  jegolaiio  :s, 
of  two  principal  subcace'40.  je  <.,  oifC  juI  use 
iiiiormatlon.  The  lirst  wou'a  i-.e  i.;o- ..e-:.iy 
company  information.  "  tiie  sc.c  ■'.;  re,.'  " n.- 
>  -J  governmental  in.orinatio:., 

U'lder  pcrcvtapii  leidi  ili_  ue~i'ua-.on 
jroprietary  company  miormat.o.r  ■<,  ,;a  ijc 
iioi.lied  oiilc  to  i;tl"ormui,ion  nifetUn-.  .1  oi 
lo'ur  test.s;  hrst.  f^?'  it  was  acqv.ncc  by  the" 
V^rninistratur  en  a  prlMlf  gcd  or  conldetitiril 
b?sis:  second,  that  it  pertained  to  a  pa.iii  - 
ular  conip.my;  third,  that  tiir  comp.i'iy  to 
u  hich  it  pertained  had  a  lawlnl  piopi  .t.tar> 
iVilei'ej;t  in  it:  ai  a  ictulh.  i.iut  the  Adinlijis- 
tr.\tor  iOtn.d,  or  tl;e  btisit  of  clear  iUid  con- 
vincing evidence,  tint  its  p\.bi:c  di-rlw-u-e 
V  cu!d  caii^c  subsiantial  iiaii.l  to  t'l"  ■  ,'m- 
pttitlve  p,'.s'.tion  of  the  ccmpaiiy. 

\Vlien  all  four  of  thosre  tesU  v,ere  lu'  1  liie 
.«irimlnistrators  regulations  could  oiovide 
for  the  designarlon  a.s  propriotdi^}-  cinpaay 
information  of  various  srjec'hed  sub-sutacaie- 
;'orlcs:  "trade  secrt-t,"  ■■grolotiical  ini-'ina- 
1  ion,"  ■  coiiipauv  imuncial  inloiin.itio::  '  aii'l 
•■company  comnierciBl  iUio;  motion.  "  de- 
scription-: cl  each  oi  v.hi'-l.  aiC  set  i.>it:i  in 
sub-subparagiaph.-  of  subrs'-ragrapli  iciili 
I  A)  of  section  828.  The  Adinliiistraior  would 
lie  authori-^ed  to  designate  other  sMb--ub- 
caiegc;ries,  ii  fouirJ   to  tie  requisite. 

Subparagr,iph  (•■>!  of  psiagrapn  c''l> 
■.\.,.iid  aulliori/ic  the  Adminisiratnr  ",  -.•biriui 
proprietf.ry  <  ompany  Infcrma'ii-n  from  ■',,.,> 
p.ioie.s  on  a  m.,ndat'jry  basis. 

In  orriCi  thai  the  Jnforniatu-n  -o  obiau  ed 
wotild  be  fi  maximum  vhUic  in  'n^  :  •  '.•.•!. 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  act.  -iiiip, '-a- 
urapli  (C(  -.vovild  diicct  i..c  Administr.-ior. 
in  his  regulations.  10  make  orovision.  ic  i::c 
designs tioii  of  •segT.ients  n;  bu.s!ne-  e  .m- 
piiiiies.  to  tacilicate  comparison;,  on  a  -iLai.d- 
aidlzed  biihis.  Tiie  same  subparagraph  .,  oolu 
direct  the  Admiiustr.vtcr  to  oesi^iu.'c  ■le- 
suurces  enterpriser."  and  ■■ri..ioria'-  i-.-.'tr- 
prises."  whicii  would  be  required  ic^  lepcrr 
within  o.ie  year  of  the  effec'ive  date  ci  this 
iict  and  i-ii^.ually  iliciecfter  '.vhate-ver  ij::or- 
);4atiou  the  Admiinstrator  lound  to  l.c  i c- 
tnsary  I'jr  ilie  f<-nnu!at:ori  of  .-I'-corate 
-trttistics  on  the  rc.-ourc.  s  and  '  iveiinls 
coiitrolh  !'..  produced  .".nd  crsoOir,  :.  -'.u_,  e 
e.-terprises.  The  bas's  for  selp -tion  ol  le- 
sr.iuces  enterprises,  mnteri.i!  -  fni'-r.n.i-  -  •■.no 
.segments  of  tnisiness  to  b"  iii'^Iuded  i'  riie 
annual  surveys  v.ouM  be  the  .\dn-.;nl.-Trrt.>r- 
dclerminatio.'i  rhst  the  iiitnrniation  to  be 
■  ibtained  from  them  would  'x  nf  e--''^-  t.i 
p.ovide  a  -t.i^Lstically  e.rcur;-!te  i  rcn.t  o. 
each  line  cf  commevce  or  segmci  '.f  bu,si- 
r.e~r;  for  t.he  rescv.-ces  in(''istries  -.mi  the 
intiterials  incfustrlcs  v-irhiii  ih.e  United  States 
iilid.  to  th.e  e:^'eiM  i-ract,  ->'.ip  O'  isido  ihe 
LiiHod  PtMcs. 

Subpirag-'-aph  iD'  of  par.T-^u-airc  mmIi 
would  establish  the  linital.'^ns  on  access  to 
the  proprietary  company  information  ob- 
!:iinedby  and  conrai'ied  i!)  M'le  S-,'-*teni,  ThoiS? 
e. Hilled  to  acce.ss  to  lriforinr"ion  oi  ihat 
t;pe  in  Its  oririnal  form  wcild  be  of  two 
pri.icin,"!  classes:  (1)  officers  .md  cnipiryees 
of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judiclitl 
br-'^nclies  antl  the  independent  est^ibPsh- 
meiits  of  the  Pedoral  Govenimf;-.-  hnvln;.; 
offic!,il  use  fr.T  ir,p  information;  and  i:''  nnv 
c-'ficiril.  body  or  commission  l,<w; nil-,  .1. urged 
v.iih  the  administration  of  aiiy  enngv  y-rc- 
■jiam  of  liny  State,  if  the  infor'naiion  is  -o  be 
used  tn  lurtherance  of  Lliai  prcgr,-ini  Ihe 
.Administrator's  regulat!o-i,s  v.ouici  lie  re- 
quired to  pro\ide  procedure,  tor  obtaio'ne. 
access  fnd  for  according  informatiori  oiriCial'y 
obtained  Pi'inroprlatc  degrees  of  lonutien- 
;;^litr, 

P.i!  agi'.^.p' ■     i2i     iiT    --i.'oseci  I'l.i     ,ei     wooUl 


tiirtet  the  Admlnist  ai.:r  to  ilcs,.jnate  as  're- 
stricted g.^ver;imentjl  luform.'.ti&n"  any  In- 
fon-iution  obt  .iiiPd  from  Federal,  State,  local 
•r  toreiyii  governiiieniid  .-^onr'.ts  on  a  prlvl- 
ic?;t'^d  or  ccntider.tial  ba.^iS,  The  provl-ion  Is 
included  to  give  Administrstor  the  ftexibntij 
t  ■  obtyiu.  on  a  negotiated  basis,  Infoi-mailcn 
that  might  othe;  '. ise  be  unavailable  ^o  the 
S  stem  "r  availablf  only  a-  u  hig'^  erst  or 
itlr  lUKliie  delay. 

Par.giaph  i3;  of  -ubs-^-m-in  i-i  >c-,iicl 
uirect  the  Adsnl'i'strator  to  designate  or  rc- 
dcsi;,L.riTs  ;: ..  public  Information  any  l»--r>r- 
i.i.tUou  foi  which  R>>  reason  'or  confidential- 
ity exisis  ctVier  than  the  protectioit  from 
cinb::rr.s,  nie'it  of  any  public  or  company 
jlSclal. 

•  Pu'olic  luformaiicn"  i-  .».  i,enn  which, 
u'.dcr  s'lO.'-f-ctloii  It!)  of  sec. ion  828.  tie  Ad- 
min isiri' to.-  Would  be  required  to  uf  in  his 
regulations  to  designate  al!  iMformathni  in 
the  Syste»^  'o  vviiich  the  pn'ohc  n;ighi  hi've 
across,  limi'od  oily  by  rules  0:1  office  hours 
nr.d  usag  ices.  iSucceedt?  ■_'  iihsectl.jii-.  of 
•ection  8'i8  pro\  id?  (or  .  >e  designation  or 
:"de.>!gna'ioij  as  pu'jiic  information  clai inert 
t  .  DC  or  pveciou-'iv  (leilgnaTtti  as  o.ticic.l  use 
inlormaiicn  of  various  sibc-itegories  1  The 
Adi:i>n:'--'r;ttor  would  be  directed  :r)  estab;i-h 
'  Tge  fees  whicl.  woi'lri  e,jver  ir  antjrin"h 
t:ver!iK7  T'..^  cost'  of  pi.'olic  Use  of  1  iie  J-tv- 
tei-f.  but  he  would  be  aMthor;:;ed  to  vaivp  or 
VI  rMtcc  !•■,•  p.iymerit<-.  in  the  csC  of  scbolais, 
nr'iiproiit  orerani";ii.'ons  ard  ot'ners  whos<> 
usf  of  'he  System  might  en  Vance  it.s  vaiue  or 
surve  the  purpi  ses  of  the  act.  Vubhc  inicjiiia- 
tidii  would  be  indeved  ^nd  me  indices  vouiu 
■ 'leii. selves  be  pubi':- 

Suhsec i"--"  le)  <>l  section  JV.'a  v.ould  t'o- 
'  iJe  for  design,! lioij  or  redesixnation  is  pub- 
lic iiifr;rm<ii!or.  of  any  claimed  or  previnuslv 
des'gn.-ied  propri^iwry  cjtnpany  inforiuatio; 
under  any  of  vhiee  alternative  clrcuni- 
.stancps:  fir.at  that  any  of  the  four  lests  lir 
nesipiaiion  of  pinpiictary  rompany  inli.i- 
o.aLion— set  foith  in  paragraph  ill  ol  sub- 
section 'cl— uas  mt  me*^:  or  second.  ti;f 
benefit  lO  the  public  interes'^  if.  the  ciesigna- 
'ion  or  rcdesignation  v.-ould  outweigii  the 
dc'iions'!:ii.ed  harm  to  the  ccmpaii', 's  cm- 
petitive  position;  or  third,  ihe  denial  oj 
•pubU.-  ac  ess  would  adver-eh  a.'eci  imohc 
heal'h  or  .safety. 

i=;ibS"Ction  (f)  of  s-eetion  P28  wou'd  pro- 
vide tor  dc";igii,;tion  or  redeslfrnaii  )n  as  piib- 
l:f  ijiformn-ioii  of  aiiy  cjaimid  or  pre',  iousl' 
dc'-,|.'i-.itec!  geoloj^ical  Inforcirition — o:.e  rC 
foe  .-one  itetorles  of  propr'C'iirv  comoaiiy  m- 
lorinarion  -loider  unv  of  tour  alleri-.atne 
ci;eum=:t;iii'-es'  first,  that  any  of  the  foiir 
tests  'or  designation  of  proprietary  company 
iiilurn  !i'it-v:i  w.is  iiir  nitl;  01  .se  ond.  the  in- 
fvrmption  had  been  in  the  System  lor  mort 
t'-i-<n  fvo  .ears  pnd  continuation  <-f  the  pio- 
pr>'"tn!y  company  iiiformatioii  designatio.i 
ought  tend  !o  les-sen  the  value  to  the  puijne 
of  rcs'"i"cps  in  .iii-  piibJic  lar  ds  cr  U  retrir.: 
feve'opnipii  oi  new  f(  urees  of  raw  minei  i.<is 
1!  ihlrci  Mk^  luformatlon  vi  is  more  thuii  Iivi 
••(  -irs  oH  atid  had  'oeen  ii'  tlie  Syittrn  loi 
'ivjre  th.>n  one  year;  or  lourih.  the  lnlornu=.- 
i  ;■'■■:  was  more  Jinn  ten  years  old. 

-■;b<:eciion  (g'  o."  sc-iioi'  8'<'3  wc '.  I'l  pio- 
x'.ie  for  dcrlgmitinii  or  redesi' uattcn  «>=  pub- 
0;'  ;:i5ori..at!on  ol  anv  claimed  or  p'^e\  lous'v 
t1«-',i;;>'ated  roinpany  h"  >ncia!  informatioi,- 
r,. other  of  ihe  subcaiegorit -  of  pro.r-iei^  r^'- 
c.,mpany  in'oriiatlon— when  both  of  two 
•  '-rs  were  mot:  fir-,::,  the  informaticn  per- 
Xitin^- !  to  a  sepnie  r  of  bu.«:ii:ess  involving  a; - 
>ce1  .  or  ainual  sap-s  of  *1U  million  o'  more 
ni.d.  Ei  ond.  the  inlormaiion  to  be  m.d'- 
ptiblic  wnuld  be  gciierally  comparable  '..o  the 
'trormiition  that  would  be  contained  lo  liie 
i.  U'diitoiy  an.ui.l  repoit  ;o  the  bS'  urities 
and  U«hiujge  Comini££;ion  of  a  hypoiiiiticaJ 
pu'ohc  corapaay  thai  was  identical  to  the 
•<;.n".C!i.  In  queiitioii  aid  tiMit  had  no  ollitr 
u!i.ilr.t<>f.  nropeitv  or  busmct.  This  subsec- 
io.i  i-  p.;i.terncd  on  the  H.Uhaway  amenci- 
'  IS  ,,  1  i  '11'=  rcnnd  in  £e--t  on  0  01  Fublio 
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i,.r.v  93  28.   the  EcououUc   Sfabi!i.i:»tiiiii   Art 
.\iueurtment3  of  1973;  and  m  section  14ib} 
i>r  Public  Law  93  275,  the  Federal  Er.eiJ^y  Ad- 
nisulstr.ition  Act. 
.Subsection  (h)  of  section  a'J6  Amiid  direct; 

.(I-   .\dint!ilstration   to  review   .^ii!iir..tly   all 

i.iiiial  use  information  ii\  the  S',  i'-^m  Rud  to 
:.  ('■fs;(;iiate  as  public  inforiiKi'ii-'ii  any  otTiclal 

■se  information  niee'ini;  »ii;,  one  nf  four 
U'st.s:  first,  that  all  reasons  fur  rcvtricring  ac- 

'•:ss  had  ended:   or  second,  ihe  ititoniiatiou 

'.as  company  finaiicial  in;i>,:iiatiioii  liid  was 
iuoie  tii.m  five  year.sold:  or.  ihird,  'lie  iiifi'r- 
inunoii   wa.s  comppny   coimnercin!    itiforma- 

ion  aiid  was  more  than  Icii  '.ear!?  old;  or. 
!')\irth.  the  Infonnatinn  had  liecmue  readily 
ivailable  to  the  public  iroin  Nomces  other 
'han  the  System  and  in  rnlist><:iiiahy  the 
^aii.e  form  a.s  m  the  Sy-.u-iii. 

Siib.seciion  (i)  of  .=ecHon  tiM  wuuM  eil.ib- 
ii Ml  ijasic  criteria  lor  ihe  resi-intion  by  the 
Admini.srraLor  ol  disputes  liial  inmhi  arise 
.vboui  ihe  de.slt:nrttion  or  ledesifsnalion  as 
public  lufoimatiou  of  iu(iiriiuai<.ia  claimed  to 
i-onstiui'H  or  previon-lv  desinaaied  as  ofli- 
'lal  ii.se  ii^formatiou.  'Ihe  .-^diaiiii-^ualors 
rc^ula'ion-5  wotild  hiiplemeif  .\nd  amplify 
I  lie  basic  criteria.  The  siib.>-ei!i<in.  uould  di- 
if'ct  Ihe  30  days'  noti<e  be  ^iiven  ihe  source 
■  •;  anv  olticial  use  infoiin.i:  ioi>.  '>e;ore  any 
'lf.si>;n;<liun  or  redesikuation  lu-.  public  in- 
."riimtion.  If  the  iiitorinaiK'H  in  questum 
'  fic  i)roprieiary  companv  inforniui  ion  inid  if 
tlie  r.oi'rce  were  noi.  ihp  compi<n\  to  uhich 
iiie  iniurmaUon  peitaiiied  the  ciinpfliiy 
.'.ould  iii.so  be  eatirled  to  M  davs  notice.  Tiie 
-  iiii-ce.  thp  company.  3!\d  all  iiiieie.--ted  per- 
M>ns  would  be  entnled  to  present  oral  and 
I  ritteu  V  nrws  and  ar^;iuiieiiis  on  the  is.sue  of 
'!( ';is:;natioi\.  Hearings  would  in  general  be 
;>ublic;  nut  a  prive-iP  forma!  lieariii-;  c<  iild  be 
icld  sololv  to  prevent  disclosure  ot  anv  infor- 
.    at  lon  in  the  System  othei   than  p'.iijlic  lu- 

.)nnat''iu  to  person-,  not  enii'led  (u  access 
•ii  iliat.  iiii'ormatloii.  In  .sncli  p^oceedm -s,  the 
\Uir.imsrrator  would  i>e  amhun  ;ed  to  dcsii;- 

i  lie  or  continue  a  desit^natioii  as  proprii-tary 
>  :>  iipanv  Information  of  anv  inionnatioii  de- 
-.  i:hcd   in  subsecrions   ifi    or   ihi — yeoloi^li; 

iimrmation,  company  finaiicial  iiUorinatlon 
ind  comp.uiy  commercial  Infoinia'ion  ■   not- 

i  hstiiutting  the  ane  of  sucii  luioiiimiion  as 
.I'.eiitloned  in  those  subsections,  if  both  ot 

•  ■.' o  test.s  were  inc:  tirst.  a  company's  law- 
:ul  proprietary  lmeic-.l  in  tlie  denial  of  piib- 
iic  aci-ps.^  lo  tlie  proprieiarv  coiapan'  mior- 
in.itlon  was  more  substaniiai  liiati  anv  pub- 
lic beiu  ill  that  would  be  a.■^^oclll■,ed  v.ith 
iiiii>lic  accc>.s:  and.  second,  public  disclosure 
<<{  the  informatKui  would  resiili  m  clearly 
meciuiluljle  competitive  hanii  to  the  com- 
nanv  to  which  the  information  vieitaiued,  in 
'iif  liL;ht  of  similar  in.i(rmiti.ion  conceruini; 
md  po.-.ses.-.ed  bv  o'.hcr  coni.oe'itor  conipanie.s 
A  inch  would  not  be  public 

.Subse<tion  iji  of  .section  8'-t8  a  on  Id  duect 
■ii>"  Admiilisirator  lo  einplo'-  nl'orney^  and 
iMher  reqtilsiie  per.=oiniPl  l<>  represent  the 
pntjlic  interest  in  the  desi};i.a!iuu  us  pnijUc 
■nii.rmation  of  a  mnximnm  pra<'ticai)le  per- 

•  ciraKe  of  all  the  infovnia  i^ni  m  Die  sys- 
tem. 

Siib.sectiou  (ki  of  seciioi.  82H  noiild  aii- 
tliori.'P  the  Admini-^trator  t.i  uo  m  the  origi- 
nal .source  of  any  excluded  federiil  agency 
.  tiirniation  or  statistical  Federal  .lu-cncy  lu- 
ormaiion  to  obtain  the  excluded  Federal 
ii;ency  information  for  the  S\stem  or  lo  ac- 
(|iure  i lie  statistical  Federal  agencx  informa- 
'  ion  for  u.ses  other  th;iu  Buonymous  statistl- 
•■-,d  ag;!:;rei;ates.  All  the  protections  o;  this  sec- 
'  ion  would  apply  to  inlormai  lou  .so  obtained 
In  the  Administrator  which  wi\.s  olUcial  u.se 
information. 

.snb.sectlon  i  1 )  of  seition  8-'8  is  patterned. 
t,oih  in  purpose  and  in  lai.i;uai,p  on  provi- 
sion.s  of  Public  Law  if:t-ci()2.  tne  1974  ;imend- 
mentsi  to  the  Free<lom  of  tnfomia'ion  Act, 
vliiih  "oecame  effective  on  Fcnrnarv  10,  1975, 
Ihe   aim  of   thU  subspv'iv.u   .^   ;o   piUMtle  a 


mecl»aiii--.ni  for  jiid.cint  relief  'roiti  faiUne  or 
refusals  by  the  Admiius'rafor  to  designate  or 
rede.-pjnate  as  public  mtormaiioi,  anv  infor- 
mation m  the  Sy.steni  vhich.  under  this  sec- 
tion, sh'iiild  be  .so  defcitjnatect  or  redesii;nated. 
Under  the  sub.section  any  per.-on  objecting 
lo  such  an  act  or  retiasal  to  act  by  the  Ad- 
miuisiraior  cotild  brinL;  an  action  in  speci- 
fied, coiivt-nient  U.S.  di--inct  courts  for  an 
Injunction  H^ainst  the  .Xdministraror's  I'on- 
lliuied  w  uliholdint:  of  iuformation  iha! 
should  be  public.  Tiie  siib...ectioii  would  an- 
thori/e  niiv  intPre.sied  peisoii  to  intervene  ni 
.such  an  action.  Ihe  covrt  would  consider  ihe 
ca.se  de  novo,  witli  such  i:i  camera  examinn- 
lion  of  contested  liUornialion  as  it  lound 
approp.'inie.  Expedited  pUMdini;  and  consid- 
eratM.n  v.ould  Ix-  reqnned  in  crt--e.7,  under  tins 
subseriion.  The  conn  could  award  reasonable 
actornevs'  fees  and  other  litigation  co,-ts 
agaiitsi  the  United  States  to  a  successful 
comphunant  ttiider  Hi,  subsecMon.  'Ilie  sub- 
section would  also  provide,  in  n^gravalcd 
drcnm-.'  aiices,  for  du-cipiinaiv  action  against 
anv  Federal  otfirer  or  employee  louitd  to  liave 
been  lesponsible,  without  rerusonable  basis  in 
law  fi.i  tlie  withholdme  of  intorniiit:on  that 
should  have  been  made  public  under  thi.-^  .sei- 
tion. 

.S.  ■     V  >')    irijUi^itton  of  infOT'niition   hy 

St.  !i..!i  82f)  would  Rtitliorlye  the  .\diinni-- 
trator  to  u.se  scieniific  sampling  teclmiciues 
to  ob-ain  information  for  the  Sy-tem.  wtieu- 
e\er  tli,".,t  .i.itisti<-a!  nie-lnid  would  :;it;nit,cant - 
ly  reduce  the  co.->ts  to  tlie  Federal  Govem- 
meiu  and  the  burden  on  tiu>sc  ^upplv  luj.r  in- 
formauon,  v,ithout  sacrific:!;.  letpilsite  lev- 
el.s  of  accuracy.  .\  pro.  i.o  would  require  thai, 
wh.eneicr  the  .".ampliiit;  method  was  used  to 
cibraiii  iia'ormatlon  ou  auv  hue  of  commerce, 
the  sample,  to  the  utmost  exteut  pr:ictlcn!)le 
.-hould  iiK  hide  all  resources  e!:iei-i>ri-e.-'  and 
materlnls  entei"pri^es  ope.'aUnu;  in  ihat  line 
of  coinineroe  and  haviiiL;  total  annual  sale  ■  or 
total  .1- -ets  in  all  Inies  of  commerce  of  $10i) 
niillioii  or  more.  The  sample  would  al-o  be 
rcfuiired  to  include,  to  the  ext-nl  pra'ticaljle. 
all  .scumen;:."  of  bu.-me.-w—  including  toreiiiii 
.serineni- — of  those  ^ilOO-milhon-and-np  en- 
terpn^'s  operating  m  tlie  line  of  comineice 
beir.L"  surveyed  aiKl  havlti:;  ani;nal  saU-s  or 
a=sel-  of  $10  million  or  more. 
.Vc".  H'O.  InHiievtioii  oj  revonH  anO  prcini^'  <: 
•subpciias;  rnfonement  of  subpcna^ 

biib.^ection  {ixi  of  section  830  would  require 
all  persons  engaged  in  re-oinces  ownershiii. 
control,  (^r  development  or  in  materials  sup- 
ply or  nia.ior  ma'crial  ^  cfpii^iUi.ptlon.  to  make 
available  to  the  Adinlni.,tra;or  -^uch  lufor- 
maiion  and  periodic  report,-,  as  the  Adminis- 
irator  miuhi  by  rej,nlalion  pie.icribe  a.s  nece-- 
hiirv  to  ac'uicve  the  purpo.ses  of  this  act. 

sub.-ecaon  (hi  ol  section  830  would  require 
the  same  pers</iis  mentioned  in  subsecrlon 
la)  lo  answer  que -tiounaires  .,eiu  by  the 
.^dii)ini-M'alor. 

Subsection  ici  til  section  8iiO  winihl  au- 
thori/.f  tlie  Administraior  to  verify  the  accn. 
r;\cy  uf  iiilLinnai  H'li.  or  tci  acquire  Infcrmatlon 
when  ne.essary.  by  on-site  inspection  of  the 
premises  and  records  ot  resources  enterprises, 
materials  enterpriser.,  and  of  peivoiw  that 
are  major  materials  consumer .s.  The  Inspec- 
tion-^, which  would  be  reqnhed  to  be  con- 
ducted at  reasonable  limes  and  in  a  rea.-'.o!i'- 
able  manner,  could  include  .sampling  and  iii- 
ventoiving  stocks  of  materials,  verification 
of  L-eological  Infonnatiou  concerning;  re- 
sources by  geolo'^'.lcat  or  ens^iiieerini;  te^i-s  or 
oriu-r^vLse.  e.^camination  of  record-,  and  C(ues- 
iioning  of  persons 

Subsection  idi  of  section  8(0  aould  em- 
power the  Administrator  to  siibpen.a  the 
tpstimonv  of  witnesses  and  dociinients.  and 
to  invoke  tiie  aid  of  U.S.  dl-lncl  court.>  for 
tlie  enforcement  of  those  subpenas.  Wit- 
nt<sp~  summonetl  under  the  provisions  of 
iliis  section  would  tie  e.itllled  to  the  sains 


fees  uiKi  mileage  as  aic  paid  v.  itnesses  in  U.S. 
coiirl.s. 

Sec.  831.  Reports 

Secti(<n.  831  would  direct  the  Adniinlstialor 
to  make  temil.ir  periodic  repmts  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  roi'..irpss  and  the  public.  Uiulet 
snbsec'uin  lal,  the  reciunecl  reports  would 
include  lii  monthly  report^;  and  when 
deemed  appropriaie  by  the  .XdminisUator 
v.eeklr  reports — on  supply  and  consumption 
of  inaierial.s  for  which  shortages  e.\ist  tir  are 
ih.reatetied:  C.'i  an  aiiiuial  report  on  the 
acti'.llies  of  ihe  .Sy,--te!n,  iiicludiii:_:  a  siim- 
lUHrr  ol  special  reports  issued  during  the 
vcfir  and  al^o  iin.-luding  loreca^ts  of  .supplv 
and  consumption  trend.s  of  critical  resources 
and  niaiciial.s  fo'-  periods  from  the  ne,\l  one 
to  twenly  years:  and  (3i  annual  recom- 
inendaiions  to  the  Congres.s  on  necdid 
changes   in    the  Sv.-tem's  authoritv. 

.Subsection  (hi  'A.iuld  direct  the  Adniin- 
1  trator  to  repoi  i  unnuaUy  to  the  ront,res.-- 
on  coinpliiince  problems  that  ha'. e  arhcn  hi 
the  administration  of  thp  System. 

.snbsectio'!  ici  vould  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Adniii.islrator  to  furnish  .special 
analyli,-:il  reports  (o  commirteos  of  the  .Sen- 
ate and  Htm^e  upon  retiuest  of  their  chair- 
men To  th.e  e\!eni  personnel  and  funds  air- 
availaljle.  the  .^dministratoi  could  also  ac- 
cept reonests  for  special  reports  fnim  indi- 
vtd  lal  Members  of  Concre<s.  Reports  pre- 
p:>red  under  thi ;  suh^ecllon  would  be  re- 
ti'iircd  lo  be  public,  unless  the  .Adnii'ustno'or 
'!•  termiiu d.  under  provisions  ol  section  828 
ih.ii  all  or  pan.-,  of  .some  reports  should  he 
withheld  from  the  puhlio. 
.s'i'c.  S.;'i.  Arqiii-iition  of  ciiirqu  infnniialin'i 

irum      institr.tiotis     oii>>Acle     tin-     Frdirnl 

O'liernment 

Sectinn  B33  would  direct  the  ."Vdniinis- 
liator  to  enter  into  arraiigcmeiiis  for  the 
ii.'e  by  the  fc'vstetn  ol  resotirccs  and  mate- 
rials information  po,ses-.ed  by  i:i-i  Itntions 
outsi<le  the  Federal  Government.  Tlie  sec- 
tion is.  deliberately,  not  specific  on  ihe  tonii 
of  the  arrangements,  to  allow  the  Admliii.^- 
irator  considerable  flexibility.  'Ihe  purpcso^ 
tor  V.  hich  in  format  ion-purchasing;  and  in- 
lormaLion-sharini;  arrangements  might  bf> 
made  by  the  Administrator  would  hichide 
botii  comparison  v.llh  and  extension  of  ih« 
iiu'ormat  ion  ba--e  of  the  .System.  The  sec- 
tion Contemplates  and  would  aut,hori/c  such 
arrantiements  being  made  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. United  Nations  afliliates  and  oihcr 
iiiternaiional  orgaiii/atloiis.  State  and  local 
governments,  universities  and  foundations, 
pilvaie  busine.ss  concerns,  and  busine.s,s  and 
trade  as.-^ociatloiis,  among  otheis.  This  .scc- 
iion  is  intended  to  encourage  and  auihori/.e 
tlie  .\dir.ini.-frator  to  actiuire — by  pnrcha.-e, 
exchange,  or  other  arraiigemenl  =  -- infnuna- 
tion  from  existing'  data  bases,  rather  tha'i 
coUetting-  information  from  origiiial  sources 
wlicnc'.er  that  would  be  a  siiniciei;tly  coin- 
pUie  and  accuraie  and  a  more  erricient  and 
economical  way  to  Lervc-  the  purposes  of 
the  act  and  Improve  the  usefulness  of  tlie 
Sv-tem.  The  .section  Is  al-o  intended  to 
di-.")inage  the  Sy.-lem  from  entering  into  an,.' 
nntiece^--ary  competition  with  or  dujjlica- 
tlon  of  Information-collection  and  analyti- 
cal activities  already  being  adeciuatcly  pei- 
formed  by  other.s.  In.-lnding  business  coii- 
lerns  in  the  fast-growliig  informarinn  indns- 
tries. 

I'ART    11— RKSOtRCrS    SURVEYS    .\N0    IN'SPWiKJNS 
BV    IHE    liFl'.AItrNU.NT  M    IIU;    l.vrKBIOR 

Sections  841.  842  and  84:1  cc.npri'^e  pa' t  I) 
of  proposed  ne-.v  title  "VIII,  which  would  a-a- 
thori/e  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  mnke  resources  survevs  and  in.spec- 
tions. 

Sec.  4X1    Sunfi/  of  resO)(r<'('<   in   the  publio 
lands 

Section  84!  would  direct  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Interior  to  compile,  maintain  and  keep 
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ccrient  on  an  annual  ba.-^is  or  more  fre- 
quently a  survey  of  all  resources  in  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States.  The  survey 
program  would  be  required  to  pro\  ide  infor- 
mation about  the  location,  e.xlent,  value,  and 
characteri-silc.-.  of  the  resources  in  the  public 
lands.  The  stated  reasons  for  the  program 
would  be  to  piovidc  a  basis  for  devclopmpnt 
and  revision  of  Federal  leasing  progranLS,  for 
wider  competitive  interest  in  production  of 
r.iw  materials  from  the  resource.s  In  the 
public  lands,  for  making  informed  decisioiiis 
on  the  potential  quantities  of  materials  to 
be  derived  from  the  resources,  and  for  bti'.er 
serving  the  ptirposes  of  this  act. 

The  sectlcn  would  autho:i;-.e  the  Secretary 
t)  contract  for  or  purchase  the  results  of 
various  .specified  t\pes  of  physicil  assess- 
ment of  resources  quantity,  quality  and  lo- 
cation. "^The  section  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  suboiit  to  Coijgi'ess  v\'ithju  sl> 
nionth.s  of  pnactme;u.  of  this  act  a  plan  to 
carry  out  the  survey  progrant,  a.id,  wi.liiu 
20  months  of  enactment,  to  submit  a  report 
on  .survey  results  to  date.  That  rep.ort  would 
be  requited  to  be  updated  annually  there- 
after. Copies  of  all  rpports  and  surveys  would 
be  required  to  be  f:irnished  by  the  Secrti.iry 
to  the  Administra'or  for  the  System. 

Uudpr  subsection  ig)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  v.ould  be 
exempted  from  the  obligation  to  file  en- 
viramneutal  Impact  statements  for  actions 
taken  under  the  .survey  program,  or  for  any 
purpose  of  the  System,  if  those  actions  were 
no'u  physically  disruptive.  However,  drilling 
of  exploratory  wells  for  oil  and  ga-;  end  other 
physical  exploratory  activities  of  a  compa- 
rable or  greater  magnitude  would  expressly 
be  subject  to  the  impact  b'.,aieineiit«  provi- 
sjot.s  of  the  Nai,ional  Eir. iro.iinental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

Subsection  (hi  oi  tiiis  section  wnuld  pro- 
Liba  the  Secretary  and  the  -Administrator 
Jiom  conducting  physically  dim'uptive  ex- 
p!orai,ion  for  resources  on  any  Federal  lands 
thai  are  within  any  national  park,  wilderness, 
L-eashore,  or  wildlife  refuge  area,  or  any  lauds 
held  in  trust  for  any  Indian  or  Indian  tribe; 
but  exploiation  which  could  be  conduct«d 
from  the  air.  without  Intrusion  or  below 
the  c'arliice,  would  be  permiftcd  vitii  the 
wri,.len  coiu-ent  o.''  those  holding  .'uihority 
over  such,  lands. 

f^re.  ^.^i*.  Verificatioti  of  reported  ri  ■•'(Jii.ee^ 
in  private  oicnenJiip 
.'-"rction  842  would  authorize  the  Setrttai-y, 
wlien  requested  by  the  Administrator,  to 
inspect  company  records  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  the  accuracy  of  Information  per- 
ti.:nlng  to  resources  required,  under  author- 
ity of  this  title,  to  be  reported  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Inclusion  in  the  System.  This 
section  is  Intended  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  delegate  to  the  Secretary  some 
but  not  ail  of  the  Admhii-trator'.s  ow-n 
powers  of  verification  and  inspectioii;  a-. 
set  forth  in  sections  824  and  830. 
See.  843.  Contents  of  Secretary's  repo.-:s 
.Section  813  v.ould  require  the  Secretary's 
report-;  to  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tor to  Include  organized  data  on  ownership, 
coMtrcl,  location,  exteiu,  value,  and  char- 
acteristics of  resoi'.rces.  But  an.y  information 
on  ownc;-,hip  and  control  of  reserves  and 
rt sources  by  private  pci-soii-s.  c^rrela'^ed  with 
loation,  would  be  required  to  be  designated 
as  geological  information  that  is  proprietary 
company  information  and  handled  by  the 
Administrator  in  the  System  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (f)  of  section  828,  The  in- 
tf.it  here  l.s  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  confidential  geological  Information  of 
companies  for  the  reasonable  periods  of  time 
contemplated  by  section  828,  whUe  also  pro- 
viding prompt  public  disclosure  of  geological 
information  concerning  resources  over  which 
only  government's  have  any  ownership  or 
control. 


PART  E MISCELLANEOrS 

Sections  851,  852  and  853  comprise  pa:i  E 
of  npw  title  VIII.  These  sections  include 
provisions  for  Qeji^al  Accpuutiug  OfScB 
oversight  of  the  functioning  of  the  System, 
for  separability,  and  for  aulborii:alion  oi 
appropriations. 

Sec.  851.  General  AL-cpuiiting  Office  ox't.iij/Zif 

of    resources    and    matLrials    Injor^nui^uii 

collection  and  analysis 

Section   851   would  give   the  Cenera'    Ai- 

counting  Office,  an  arm  of  the   Congre— :.  a 

continuing    oversight    or    "watchdog''    role 

under  this  act.  The  Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States,  head  of  the  GAO.  would 

be    required    to   continuously   monitor   and 

evaluate  the  operations  and  activities  cf  the 

System  Including  Its  reporting  reqnhemei  ts. 

The  section  has  Ave  subsection.-:,  lai  thiun^h 

le). 

Under  subsectioti  fa),  the  CompiilUr 
General  v.ould  be  directed  to  perform  ccr- 
ttiin  specific  functions  upon  his  own  iniii.i- 
tive,  or  upon  the  request  of  a  committee 
of  the  Congre.ss.  To  the  extent  personnel 
and  funds  were  available,  any  of  the  :.anie 
functions  could  be  performed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  upon  the  request  of  r.n  indi- 
vidual Member  of  Congress.  The  functions 
.so  specified  would  Include:  (1)  rexiewint:; 
the  System's  resources  and  materia!--  inlor- 
matlon-gathering  procedures  to  evalna'.e 
their  adequacy  In  the  light  of  the  pinp-jses 
of  the  act;  (2)  reviewing  issues — i  e..  con- 
flicts— that  might  arise  in  the  collection  of 
resources  and  materials  Information  and  [he 
designation  of  the  Information  by  access 
category:  (3)  studying  existing  statiites  and 
regulations  governing  collection  of  resources 
and  materials  information;  (4)  review  uig  all 
Federal  agency  policy  and  practice  iii  the 
gathering,  analysis  and  Interpretation  of  re- 
sources and  materials  Information;  and  (5i 
evaluation  of  particular  projects  or  pio- 
grams.  To  carry  out  these  fuuciio:!>,  the 
Comptroller  General  wo.ild  he  given  acrcos 
to  all  lnform.atlon  within  the  po.sse  -.ion  or 
control  of  the  Administrator  obtained  i'loni 
any  public  or  private  source  wha'evei .  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  an-.,  other 
act.  The  Comptroller  General  woula  be  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  Congre.ss  at  sttch 
times  as  he  deemed  appropriate  hi.s  fiiidings 
and  recommendations  in  ronneci;on  wih 
any  of  the.se  matter.s. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  851  would  give 
the  Comptroller  General  the  right  of  direct? 
access  to  any  records  and  documents  of  any 
person,  to  the  extent  neces.jary  to  cany  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  section.  A 
relevance  of  the  doctmients  sought  to  the 
management,  development,  production,  con- 
sumption or  conservation  of  resof.ices  and 
materials  would  be  a  prerequlhite  to  such 
access.  The  Comptroller  General  could  re- 
quire any  person  to  submit  in  writing,  under 
oath  or  otherwise  and  within  a  reasonable 
time,  any  resources  and  materials  infcina- 
tlon  that  he  might  prescribe. 

Subsection  (c)  would  give  the  Comptroller 
General  a  qualified  power  to  enforce  his  ac- 
cess rights,  under  subsection  ib),  by  the 
issuance  of  subpenas.  The  qualification  w  ould 
be  that  each  such  subpena  would  have  to 
be  approved  In  advance.  In  Its  particulars, 
by  resolution  of  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress having  legislative  or  inves'.itat:->e 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter. 

Subsection  (d)  would  empower  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  US. 
district  courts  In  the  enforcement  of  sub- 
penas Issued  pui-suant  to  .subsection  ic) 
or  In  requiring  the  production  of  records 
and  documents  pin-suant  to  subsection  (b). 
Suhsection  (e)  would  require  repoit.s  pre- 
pared by  the  Comptroller  General  under  this 
section  to  be  available  to  the  public  nt  rea- 
sonable cost  and  upon  idemiflable  request. 


But  th?  ComptroUc:-  Gcnei-a!  co.ild  no!  di-,- 
clo.se  to  the  public  any  iafprniation  obtal.ied 
from  tlie  System  which  could  not  be  di- - 
closed  to  the  public  by  the  Systtm  unthr 
ill  is  Oct, 

Sec.  852.  Scparahility 

Section  b52  would  provide   that   invaJida- 
lion  of  any  provision  or  applicalii-iii  i>t  il.i.-, 
i-.ct    v.ould    not    fitfect    the    validity    i:f    i.ny 
olljcr   provisions   or   applicai-ioil.s. 
S'l  ■.    6JJ.    Autl:oi,:.iilion    of    appropriunun.-^ 

Section  853  would  autliorize  appro;. ii;i- 
iions  of  $l.';,000.000  in  each  of  the  1976.  1977 
and  1978  li.scal  years  to  fund  the  actrwiies 
of  the  Commission  that  would  be  re-e^tab- 
h-hed  a:id  the  System  tiiat  would  be  estab- 
lished by  this  act.  One-te.nth  of  the  amoui,: 
appiopvl..ted  for  tiie  1976  Sis  al  year  won;j 
be  for  the  general  purpi --e  of  the  f  in- 
mi^sion. 

KxiilEIT    2 
EXftRITS  FliOM    N'oi.UlIE  I   Of      ReSOIT.CLl    !,■.'•. 
FBEFBOM,"    a    RtrCIlT    to    the    PRESIDrKT    BY 
HIE    PP.ES.'DEr'l's     M.*TFRJ'.I.S     POLICY     COM- 

MI.5S10N.     WiLi  i.\.\i     S.     P.^Lr.y,     Ch  i.ii'.i.'iT'f 
iJf.Nr  1952) 
(.Mrrti;    >:.   pRi.p.^ri:;i.  ron   ttnuBi.  i.ikv 

lUl;    CONTINtriNO    lASK 

O.ie  tluiig  seems  certain  about  tl.e  ma- 
leriaU  problem:  it  will  persit.  Its  tonus  will 
i.litr;  Its  ieve.'itie-  may  be  controlled,  a;iu 
p.-'.rtUl  .--olntions  lAill  brightly  preseiit  ihen:- 
selvc-B — bai  tlie  forces  that  brought  the  prcu- 
lem  nU'.)  beUig  'A'ill  i;}crease  rather  ih.ii, 
dnni.iish.  The  central  fact  seems  utmltci- 
uolc:  a.s  luaits'.rial  civilizations  grow  in  com- 
plexity they  compound  liie  demands  ;i  ade 
upon  inaie:ials.  This  Conjir.ission  does  i.  ..i 
<tccept  the  Mew  that  the  wotld's  incieasing 
poi)ulalion  prescures  are  cata-trophic;  it  bt- 
iie\es  the  rea.-^n  M.ilthusian  doom  Is  so  o\ei- 
ci'.te  is  tliat  Malt;iusian  calculations  have 
never  gi'.en  sufficient  weight  to  ihe  exiraoi- 
dinary  ingenuity  ol  mankuid  in  extricating; 
h'.iiiseli  irom  .situations  before  they  becon.t 
wiiolly  and  iitially  intolerabic. 

I.i  this  and  other  '.olunies  of  its  report. 
th.e  CoiTimis.slon  has  attempted  to  outlir>t 
the  mi.ln  fe.itures  of  the  ma'erifl!.«  problem 
as  seen  from  mid-century  and  to  find  le:.!- 
i:-tic  answers  to  some  of  the  que'tjnns  it 
poses.  The  Ccmnn-.^lon  believes  that  the  pol- 
icies itn-A  program=;  it  hns  recommended  will, 
if  pro.mp'Jy  and  vi;;o;ously  administered,  d,^ 
much  to  alleviate  threatened  '-hortare'^  an.i 
to  p'Irr'Ulnte  econ.->mic  o-ron-'h  find  p.'onv^'e 
'rM  V  nrld  security. 

.^t  the  .sr.nie  time,  the  Commis  ion  :i  vvell 
awa:e  lhiit  no  single  .s'ndy  l:y  a  tcmporir; 
group  can  deal  adequately  with  an  immense- 
ly complicated  situation  cn-ting  aero-  the 
entire  ec':>nomy,  persisting  Indefinltelx-.  and 
chr.nging  from  year  to  ye;ir.  Ii  was  for  this 
"•eason  that,  earlfer  in  the  Report,  the  Com- 
tnission  .-^ttited:  '.\  task  of  such  s'^ope  ni^d 
comple''::iy  cannot  be  comp'eted  in  one  at- 
tempt. .  .  .  The  most  impor'.iTi:.  concluMon 
this  Commission  presents  i?  ,  .  that  the  Job 
min^t  be  carried  on.  cooper.t'j'cly  by  Govern- 
meat  and  pri'.Tte  citizens,  not  periodi'.  aVy  o' 
widely  .-■pa.-ed  in'erv.'.l,?,  bu*  d.iy  by  d;iv  and 
yjar  by  year." 

Respon^i'oili'y  for  .-urmitint Ins-  m:-.ter:aN- 
cliftlculties  and  for  carryln?  out  a  forward 
audit  of  foreseeable  probiem.s  !s  shared  wide- 
ly among  many  inchistrles.  the  universities 
and  foundation.s.  and  many  places  In  Federal, 
Slate,  and  local  Governments.  Eacli  has  Ks 
.-pecific  ri)le  to  play.  Tl:e  Federal  Govern- 
ment's task  has  been  defined  else'.vhere  (chap- 
ter 5.  this  volume),  and  will  not  be  reviewed 
here.  This  Coinmiaoion  has  not  undertake;! 
to  add  to  its  larger  ta>k  the  responsibility 
for  examining  in  detail  the  structure  and 
f  anct-ion.s  of  the  Federal  Government  sf  they 
rrhito  1(1  lua'c'tal-  policy  and  programs. 
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Siiire  the  Commission  has  not  iinilertakcii 
'o  examine  In  dettiU  tlie  structure  aud  func- 
lons  of  rho  Federal  Government  as  tliey 
lelute  to  materials  poUcy  and  progranw,  V 
hero  ronfentratco  (<n  t'.vo  problem  area.<!  of 
Miatcrials  policy  furiniui..n  ujm^u  which  It 
u-el.'s  ill  a  position  to  ot'er  f tisye.stionii^co!- 
ii'ction  atid  analysis  of  facts,  and  tompre- 
iien.'ive  appraisal  of  the  whole  materials 
.ji*itatii)n. 

The  linportaii(:i>  of  fiict-„u'he!ii.y  and 
.>aalv>is  by  Oovernnit  n;  n-jencif^.-^  a.i  the  foun- 
cLiuon  of  maierial-.  poliiles  and  proi;ram.< 
aa.s  been  recognl;;ed  iiequentlv  tit  tiie  course 
'>f  this  Report.  Some  of  the.so  Imdinga  were: 
No  Nation-wide  ce.isns  of  minerals  has 
ijcen  taken  .since  1939  (chap'er  7). 

Although  both  the  Bureau  oi  Mine.s  and 
■  he  Geological  Survey  develop  .some  excellent 
data,  they  are  not  equipped  between  them 
■<•>  provide  a  comprehen-iive,  cnrre!\t  picture 
f'f  the  minerals  situation  in  the  tree  world 
ur  even  in  the  United  States  (chapter  7). 

No  one  agency  of  Government  can  offer  a 
<  omprehenslve  picture  of  the  patteru  of  fed- 
erally financed  technological  activity  relating 
*o  materials,  much  less  to  the  whole  field 
'■f  technology  (chapter  25).  Even  lor  one 
>;)ecmo  energy  tuel- coal— tiie  Commission 
.ound  no  adequate  marUlnpry  lor  iLsting  and 
ippriii.~.lii,i  public  and  private  projects  of 
research  and  technoloslcal  development 
'•  hapter  19). 

There  l.s  no  .•<iuv;le  -soiu'ce  for  a  fiimpre- 
heiiiiive  appraisal  of  the  Nation'..  loug-ranjie 
nutlook  for  energy  i. -hapter  22). 

Tlie  Commission  wjws  someAiia*  encour- 
fi^ed  to  tind  that  .some  agetu-les  me  identify- 
ing the  mat«rlai.s  problem  and  iliat  industry 
is  be;,'iiuung  to  rcouni/e  that  b;v.slo  fact- 
•^athenni;  and  analvsis  by  Government  cau 
help  indii.stry  determine  useful  llne.s  of  re- 
'learch  and  development  vork  But  these  are 
"lily  beMliinlng.s. 

Agencies  re.'«pon.slble  for  fuci -gatherings 
and  an:ily.sis  In  the  materials  held  tend  to 
toncentrate  on  immediate  problem.?  at  the 
expense  of  studying  loiig-rau'.-e  .suutttlons 
•hat  niav  become  e\eii  more  pressing  If 
neglected.  Even  when  ageucie-.  r>'cf)gnlze  the 
value  of  reseftrch  and  ana'.y.sLs  this  undra- 
inatic  line  of  work  often  1=;  the  tiri»t  to  feel 
Mie  axe  of  budget-cutting  by  CougroiS.  'Ihe 
t.ommi.s.^iou  can  understand  the:>e  tenden- 
cies, but  the  sober  fact  Ls  that  .such  ueglect 
will  co.;t  the  Nation  heavily  m  the  long  run. 
\  modest  investment  now  m  lact-tlnding 
aind  analysLs,  and  in  attention  u>  the  future, 
A-ould  pay  large  dividends  in  helping  to  spot 
problcuia  in  advat^ce  and  in  stiintilating  ac- 
•lon  to  avert  costly  crises, 

In  tihe  opinion  of  this  Comniis.-,ion  no  type 
>>f  activity  is  more  e.s.seutlal  to  gi-. inij  the  tax- 
[jayer  the  most  tor  his  monev  la  the  long 
run.  The  Commls.^ion  believes  ih.il  analytical 
machinery  in  Governnienr  t.hould  be 
strengthened  fn^in  top  to  bot  lom,  wherever 
materials  problem.-,  aie  dealt  wuh  'Ihe  Con\- 
'Uis-slon  already  ha.s  recommouded  (chapter 
7i  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in- 
ensify  its  fact-gathenng  and  analvtical  work 
lu  connection  with  minerals,  and  that  suf- 
licient  funds  be  m.»dt;  available  lor  a  com- 
plete census  of  minenil-  ludii  .ti  lei  in  l>io4 
jind  every  5  years  therenfier 

The  Commission  linrher  reconunend.i: 
That  each  agency  of  the  Oovemment  con- 
cerned with  primary  data  on  mnterlals  and 
energy  strengthen  its  own  laf  r-;>;uherlnnr, 
.analytical,  and  prograiimiiiii;  muchinery  ao 
hat  the  Govermnents  total  eflort..  in  thi-s 
uekl  vill  be  adequate  as  a  basus  to:-  e.^tiniat- 
iiig  the  total  materials  problem  and  that 
special  attention  be  paid  to  the  need  for  more 
.\nd  better  economic  analy.'^ts 

Not  only  is  work  iii  the  dufeicn'  areas,  of 
the  materials  Held  imper>ectlv  correlated, 
t>ut  there  is  a  damaging  lack  ot  consistency 
even  witlun  distinct  aiea.s  :is  ai>  deielopeU 
earlier  in  this  Report. 


Domf^tk  Rcfiourcc.  Tlie  Comml.  sioii  con- 
c!i.ide<l  rliat  there  c:iu  be  no  purely  domcsti' 
matcri.ils  problem.s  but  only  domestic  u~- 
pectd  (-r  World  problenvs.  Policies  aiid  pro- 
;;rams  .-itlcctrng  domestic  production  of  min- 
erals, icr  example,  ahould  be  balanced  wuii 
riiose  r,(>iicerning  foreign  development  and 
imix>r-.->  ;<nd  wi'h  otliers  concerning  tech- 
nology :n  tiie  use  and  sulwtltution  of  in:!- 
terlais  Ptogram.s  ciincernirg  the  various  cii  - 
mcstic  re-.ources  should  be  better  related, 
each  with  the  other. 

Forryn  i:cMurri'<<.  The  Coinii;i..sion  rec- 
oimnendod  that  a  successor  agency,  or  ayeii- 
iles,  be  created  upon  e.xpir.ition  of  prestu' 
cmer^:enrv  agencies  to  admin Lster  privratn., 
to  help  expand  foreii^n  production  of  ma- 
terials needed  by  the  United  States.  Tiie 
Commission  also  recommended  legislation 
lo  authorize  elimination  of  import  diitie 
'■n  ne-'ded  materials  for  which  the  United 
States  l3,  or  might  soon  become,  dependeni 
upon  in. ports.  Effectiveness  of  these  recom- 
mendations would  depend  oti  adequate  (and 
.is  yet  lioiiexlstenti  machinery  for  accurately 
apprai-mg  the  entire  materials  situation— 
liie  posi-l(,n  of  the  United  States  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  the  fre«  world  as  a  whole. 
En''r(/i/.  Tlie  Commission  recommended 
that  a  -uigle  Federal  agency  be  designated 
to  keep  the  entire  energy  situation  and  Ioiil;- 
range  cmlook  lor  all  energy  sources  undti 
review  .md  that  the.se  activities  should  be 
closely  coordinated  with  similar  efforts  in 
'he  formation  of  policy  for  all  materials. 

Tccii  nology.  The  Conunlssiou  reconmiended 
de.-,lgnat  Ion  of  a  smgle  agency  to  keep  track 
of  public  and  private  research  afTectlng  pro- 
duction and  use  of  materials  in  the  light  o. 
current  needs  and  future  prospects,  and  to 
make  sure  that  urgent  research  projects 
which  industry  could  not  be  expected  to 
undertake  were  referred  to  pul)llc  or  privai« 
organization  capable  of  carryhig  them  out 
ScQuTity.  The  Commission  emphasized  the 
need  lor  relating  emergency  policies  and 
program-.,  both  short  and  long  range,  to 
the  ecji.omy  as  a  whole  for  examining  the 
probable  eaecis  ot  immediate  programs  upon 
longer  range  developments. 

A  .ingle  ageuf-y  designated  to  keep  all 
.vpecrs  of  the  materials  problem  under  its 
eye  .  hould  not,  the  CommUslon  believes,  be 
an  operating  agency.  Its  energies  should  be 
directed  to  broad,  long-range  analysis  and 
not  dherted  Into  immediate  problems  of  op- 
eration. 

With  access  to  all  facts  and  analvse-s  de- 
veloped in  various  areas  of  the  materials 
held,  U  could  correlate  this  huormatlon  and 
point,  out  Us  deficiencies  and  gaps. 

It  cotiid  assess  policies  and  program.s  in 
the  hiL'Iii,  of  a,ssembled  Information  and  call 
attentifni  to  needs  for  new  projccis  or  for 
change-  It  could  keep  abreast  of  sl.,iiincant 
actlvitl.-.  among  private  agencies,  hi-  hiding 
Iridiistrv  group-,  universities,  and  th« 
l»uiida'ir.i;s.  HO  that  duplr'a'lon.^  bv  Gov- 
ernment could  be  avoided,  or  conver-ely,  so 
That,  anv  ur.aenl  and  uncured  for  task  could 
bo  si-ii.iiied  to  atieiUioii.  it  could  .survey  tiie 
total  piittern  of  activities  in  the  materials 
and  enei'jy  field 

It  .should  Issue  periodic  repon->  to  in  form 
indu.strv,  the  general  public  and  the  leglsla- 
latlve  as  well  :is  the  executne  brandies  of 
Government  coiKcrning  leading  develop- 
ment-, in  all  the  related  materiiil  fields. 

To  perform  an  ,Tssi<;iuiie!ir  of  i.uch  dimen- 
.sioti-  the  proposed  reviewiug  a-encv  would 
have  to  be  high  in  the  structure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  preferably  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecuMvc  Oilice  of  the  Pre.^idcn'  li  should  be 
.so  pl.iced  becau.se  it  would  be  Informing 
uperari:,g  agencies  or  the  Go- er.imont  of 
needs  for  collecting;  ne^'.-  d.ita  and  lor  aiuil- 
vsls  to  .-.erve  new  ends,  and  wmild  have  the 
essenti.il  lft.sk  of  iudica'mg  program.s  and 
tasks  to  various  a?;encies.  As  an  advisory 
body,  framine;  rec.«m!neiid;''.tioiis  for  long- 
ron^e  policy,  it  would  lu.i  duplic;)tc  the  work 


of  either  permanen*  or  emergency  operating 
agencies.  As  a  body  primarily  responsible  for 
projecting  the  Nation's  materials  position  n,<; 
much  as  25  years  ahead,  it  would  not  dupli- 
cate the  Immediate  and  temporary  coordi- 
nating functions  of  the  Oifice  of  Defense 
Mobili/.ation  or  the  Defense  Production 
.Administration. 

No  existing  agency  fuIliUs  all  the  requlre- 
meius,  but  the  National  Security  Resource- 
Board  appears  most  nearly  qualiiied  by  pres- 
ent  functions  and  pa.sl  experience  to  undcr- 
ti'ke  the  responsibility. 

It  Is  an  advisory  rather  than  an  operating 
.Tgency.  and  It  Is  .situated  within  the  Execu- 
tive Otr.ce  of  the  President.  Under  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  Its  function  is  it. 
Bdvlse  the  President  on  the  coordination  ol 
military,  Industrial,  and  civilian  mobiliza- 
tion, and  many  of  Its  activities  have  there- 
fore been  concerned  with  materials.*  Prior  to 
the  outbreak  In  Korea,  N.  S.  R.  B.  had  been 
organizing  to  perform  many  of  th«  duties 
proposed  here.  The  new  emergency  agencies 
created  specifically  to  deal  with  mobiliza- 
tion drew  upon  plans  already  made  by  N.  S 
R.  B.  and  early  In  1951  absorbed  a  large  part 
of  Its  staff.  At  the  time,  these  actions  seemed 
a  neces.sary  expedient,  but  now  that  the 
emergency  agencies  are  Vvell  established, 
N.  S.  R.  B.  should  be  In  a  position  to  rebuild 
and  enlarge  Its  long-range  advisory  service 
To  perform  the  task  effectively,  N,  S,  R.  B 
would  have  to  recruit  additional  personnel 
of  experience,  judgment,  flexibility,  and  con- 
structive Imagination  and  would  need  to  be 
.strengthened  with  additional  funds. 

N.S  R.B.  appears  to  have  the  iieces.si"r' 
statutory  powers.  Its  authority  to  plan  mili- 
tary support  through  economic  mobilization 
necessarily  comprehends  the  preparation 
and  appraisal  of  policies  to  assure  a  strong 
resource  base  in  peace  or  war.  As  the  Com- 
mission haa  pointed  out  in  chapter  27— 
Military  seciulty  depends  heavily  on  a 
vigorous  and  expanding  economy  to  produce 
the  overwhelming  quantities  of  the  equip- 
ment, machinery,  and  supplies  necessary  for 
modern  military  strength.  .  .  .  Neither  mili- 
tary nor  economic  strength  can  be  raised  to 
Its  highest  potential  without  an  abundant 
and  varied  flow  of  materials. 

N.S. R.B.  Is  already  authorized,  under  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  to  utlli-e  t<. 
the  maximum  extent  the  facilities  and  re- 


•.Sec.  103(c)  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  (61  atat.  499)  provides: 

It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  to  advise  the  President  con- 
cerning the  coordination  of  military,  indus- 
trial, and  civilian  mobilization.  Including— 

(1 1  policies  concerning  Industrial  and  civil- 
ian mobilization  In  order  to  assure  the  mrw 
effective  mobilization  and  maximum  utlli/n- 
tlon  of  the  Nation's  m.Tiipower  in  the  even* 
of  war; 

(2)  proeram.s  for  the  effective  use  in  time 
of  war  of  the  Nation's  nattiral  and  industrinl 
re.sourccs  for  mllU.iry  and  civilian  needs,  for 
the  m.iintenance  and  stabilii'.ation  of  the 
civilian  economy  in  time  of  war.  iuid  for  tl;e 
adju.stment  of  such  ccoiiomv  \u  war  needs 
and  conditions: 

C!)  policies  for  unifying.  In  time  of  war 
the  activities  of  Federal  agencies  and  depaii- 
ments  eng,iged  in  r.r  concerned  with  produc- 
tion, procurement,  distribution,  or  traaspor- 
tatlon  of  military  f.r  chili. m  --upplie  ..  male- 
rials,  and  produc's; 

(4l  the  relatioiisliip  beiwcen  potential 
-.upphes  of,  and  potential  requirements  for 
m.uipouer,  resources,  and  productive  facili- 
ties in  time  of  war; 

1 6 1  policies  for  e-^titblShiiig  adequate  re- 
.  er-.e^-  of  .strategic  and  critical  material,  and 
for  tiie  conservation  of  these  re-^ervcs: 

(C)  the  strategic  relocation  of  Industries, 
services,  government,  and  economic  activi- 
tie.s,  the  continuous  operation  of  which  \n 
esseiiti:il  to  the  Nation's  ."Jecuritv 
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sources  of  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Go\  eminent. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends: 
that  the  National  Security  Resources 
Bi  ard  be  directed,  and  provided  with  ade- 
o.iate  funds,  to  collect  in  cne  place  the 
lacts,  analyses,  and  program  plans  of  other 
a',en':'ies  on  materials  and  energy  problems 
and  related  technological  and  special  secu- 
rity problems:  to  evaluate  materials  pro- 
grams and  policies  in  all  these  fields:  to 
recommend  appropriate  action  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Pref-ident.  the  Congress,  and  the 
E.xecutive  agencies;  and  to  report  annually 
to  the  President  on  the  long-term  outlook 
for  materials  with  emphasis  on  significant 
nevv  problems  that  emercre.  mai:::r  clianges  in 
outlook,  and  modifications  of  policy  or  pro- 
cram  that  appear  necessary.  To  the  fullest 
extent  consistent  with  national  .security. 
S"tli  reports  should  be  made  public. 

Exhibit  3 
Excerpts  From    -U.S.  .Actions  Nleded  To  Cope 
With   Commodity   Shortagks.'    Report  to 
THE  Congress  by   the  Comptroller   Gen- 

FR.^L  OF  THE   UNITED  ST.ATES,    REPORT  NO.   B- 

114824   (April  29.  1974) 
c11.^pter   2.  executive   br.m'.'ch   shop.t-svpply 
decision  m.mcing  process 

*  w  *  ^-  » 

The  u.se  of  "crisis  management'  without 
ed'eclive  communication,  coordination,  and 
planning  has  resulted  in  decisions  that  have 
been  fragmented  in  terms  of  decisionmaking 
responsibility,  application  of  alternative  pol- 
icy actions,  sources  and  hows  of  p.:>licy 
analysis,  and  informational  input  and  have 
led  to  continuing  conflici  ovei  policy  prior- 
ities, options,  and  siiort -s\'pply  pollcv  al;  ?r- 
iiatives. 

*  1 

Decisionmaking  re.-ponsibilnie:N  tor  pilicy 
fo! nulla tion  evohe  not  only  from  live  inajor 
departments  but  alsj  from  a  ■series  of  liigh- 
ievel  economic  councils  with  overlapping 
economic  policy  functions.  Thus,  the  system 
is  Iragmented  among  the  many  policy  areas 
affected  by  short-supply  situalioiis.  .such  as 
export  controls,  import  quotas,  export  cx- 
parisioii   programs,  and  concc.-sioiial   sales. 

Our  review  isolated  many  deficiencies  in 
the  fiovernments  short-supply  decislon- 
miik.ng  process.  Short-supply  decisions  are 
the  products  of  complex  interactions  of 
niaiiy  divergent  force.-^.  and  recommenda- 
tions lO  improve  the  decisionmaking  process 
miisi  nece.-sarlly  embody  many  management 
considerations.  Government  adoption  of  a 
more  active  and  anticipatory  short-supply 
decisionmaking  process  could  resolve  many 
of  the  problems  noted.  Identifying  or  estab- 
lishing a  focal  point  organization  to  snb- 
staiitnllv  reduce  organizational  and  iiifor- 
snation  overlap  and  fragmentation  is  central 
to  such  a  role  Such  an  organization  should 
be  able  to  resolve  dlHering  data  inputs  and 
policy  interests  so  that  more  responsive 
short -supply  decisions  cf.n  be  made 

*  *  -  /  • 

CHAlTER    .-,      PRUCiRAMS    FOR   CATHERING    ({^MMOD- 
IIV    INKORMATIDN    AND    MAKING    FOREl  A.STS 

.\n  ability  to  forecast  future  economic 
events  is  a  basic  requirenaent  if  Government 
is  to  be  aware  of  impending  short-supply  or 
over-supply  situations  and  able  to  devise 
policy  actions  to  avoid  or  modeiaie  their 
etTects. 

•  •  •  .  . 
This  chapter  deals  with  programs,  policies, 

and  processes  employed  by  the  major  agency 
forecasting  groups  for  gathering  commodity 
information  and  making  forecasts:  ERS 
I  Agriculture);  OBRA  (Commerce);  Bureau 
of  Mines  (Interior);  and  the  Offices  of  Inter- 
iK^tional  Commodities,  Food  Policy  and  Pro- 
grams, and  Economic  Research  and  Analysis 
(State).  There  Is  a  pressing  need  to  reevalu- 


ate these  programs.  Except  for  ERS,  which 
has  recently  been  restructured  and  reori- 
ented, these  agency  forecasting  groups  are 
undeveloped  in  potential  and  static  in  opera- 
tion as  a  source  of  policy  inputs. 

Organizational  structures  are  inadequa'.e 
and  unresponsive  to  the  requirements  of 
analyses  and  forecasting. 

Administrative  procedures  and  priorities 
are  not  defined. 

Several  agencies  are  understaffed  and  ihcir 
personnel  lack  necessary  research  skills. 

The  data  base  of  relevant  information 
needed  for  statistically  reliable  commodity 
forecasts  has  been  neglected. 

Production,  consumption,  and  price  infoi'- 
ination  needed  to  monitor  key  industrial  and 
mineral  products  is  unavailable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment except  to  the  extent  that  piiva'c 
indu.-try  is  willing  to  provide  it. 

Modern  statistical  methods  and  rcear.^h 
techniques  have  not  been  used  to  make  com- 
modity forecasts. 

Agency  analysts  having  rclevan:  informa- 
tion are  frequently  not  consulted  by  deci- 
.sionmakers  and  interagency  corirriination  Is 
lacking. 

-•  «^  »  V  » 

Most  of  tiie  research  and  analy-^is  in  com- 
modity fore^^asting  is  a  result  of  informed 
cijinion  ratlier  than  such  scientific  methods 
as  partial  simulation  models  embodying 
judgme:it  and  statistical  relationships  or 
fully  computerized  models.  Methods  used  are 
g?'ier.\lly  selected  in  an  ad  hoc  manner  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  not  programed  by  type 
of  inquiry  or  analysis.  Tlie  research  is  not 
basci  on  a  steady  accumulatijn  of  data  and 
c.nalysls.  Agencies,  therefore,  rely  on  an  in- 
dividual analyst's  expertise,  developed  within 
the  org.mization  on  specific  commodities, 
and  do  not  build  a  general  data  base  that 
can  be  used  as  a  permanent  record.  Relying 
o:i  =iich  commodity  expertise  hinders  the  de- 
velopment of  standards  of  iciiabiliiy  and 
improved  foiccasting. 

^  ♦  ♦  • 

To  be  useful,  commodity  anal;>sis  or  forc- 
car,ting  information  must  be  communirated 
to  those  who  need  it.  Key  commodity  analy- 
sis agencies,  however,  have  had  continuing 
problems  of  information  flow,  both  up  the 
chain  of  command  and  laterally  to  other 
agencies. 

Only  Agriculture's  ERS.  for  instance,  has 
direct  communication  channels  through  tlie 
Director  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  high- 
level  Agriculture  policymakers.  This  direct 
access  makes  It  difficult  to  Ignore  ERS  ana- 
lytical inputs,  which  can  be  a  constructive 
factor  in  improving  forecasting  performance 
Agriculture  officials'  criticism  of  ERS  as  be- 
ing out  of  step  with  the  Secretary's  priori- 
ties and  not  providing  timely  or  pertinent 
data  brought  about  the  recent  reevaluation 
of  ERS  research  procedures  to  minimi?e 
errors    and    improve   forecasting. 

Commodity  analysis  groups  at  the  other 
agencies  are  segments  of  bureaus  having 
other  primary  program  responsibilities.  In 
these  agencies,  commodity  Information  may 
be  screened  several  times  before  passing 
from  commodity  analysis  groups  to  policy- 
makers. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Conclusions 

Forecasts  involve  explicit  observations  and 
theory,  consistent  data  series,  and  opportu- 
nities to  later  verify  their  accuracy.  A  va- 
riety of  deficiencies  detracted  from  major 
agencies'  abilities  to  monitor  and  forecast 
commodity  situations. 

Commodity  monitoring  and  forecasting 
agencies  are  not  equipped  to  provide  prompt 
and  relevaiat  Information  to  decisionmakers. 
With  the  exception  of  Agriculture's  EIRS, 
they  had  not  reassessed  commodity  data  re- 
quirements, administrative  procedures,  or 
management  Information  needs. 


The  ageiicies  had  not  reexamined  past 
forecasting  roles  and  performances.  Ihus, 
there  was  little  awareceis  of  procedural 
modifications  iiece.'^i.ry  to  improve  com- 
modity foroca»t;ng. 

There  wore  no  regular  in.irdep.atmental 
e.xi  !i,".nges  aiaong  .tgencie«  iia'/ii-t^  comnioditv 
monitoring  and  forecasti'ig  rc;j-)onsibilitie!; 
DifTcrcni  aticicies  studied  many  commodi- 
ties that  were  interactive  or  that  responded 
siianariy  to  the  sam.e  occurreice.-.  Regularly 
communicated  findings  and  techniques  oi 
aiialysis  could  prove  lielpful  to  commodity 
.'-pccialibts  in  otiier  areas. 

Serial  publications  were  i.ol  aclequuteU 
re',  iewcd  for  purposes  of  dc. eloping  and 
inaiinaining  relmble  and  retrievable  data 
!>:  ses  for  c.iminodiiy  forecastiiii.-.  Often  they 
lacked  lojccasts  ol  pertinent  informatmn, 
provided  oi;iy  naiTativc  analysis  without  sup- 
j-'ortive  data  .-jeries  or  methcdologies,  .md 
sert  ed  limited  industry  i.eeds. 

ERS  lias  attempted  lo  examine  us  fore i-t 
record  and  to  deiennine  its  data  require- 
ment-, administrative  procedures,  and  man- 
a:.%enie.ii  inforni'ition  needs.  No  other  agency 
has  undertaken  tliis  necessary  first  step.  Ni' 
aiier.cy  approached  these  problems  in  co::- 
cf!  1  Willi  other  agencies  as  common  concerno 
Sii.ce  tliese  pi-oblems  are  not  unique  to  <>, 
j>.iri  ic.il  ir  agency,  presumably  all  agencic.= 
would  benefit  from  such  interaction 

On!'  ERS  pos.,tised  research  aulonciny  and 
liitfj.'l  a, -''ess  to  policymaking  levels.  Re- 
.-n:(r,-!-i  untonomy  and  greater  organizationp! 
stature  would  limit  the  intrusion  of  depart- 
mental !)i-ograin  constraints  into  the  iiilor- 
niation  and  analysis  flow  before  it  reacht.i 
p  !;c> making  levels,  which  would  reduce  :n- 
lor-nition   loss  and   establish  accountability. 

1  i'c  data  base  of  mo.st  of  the  agencies  was 
i'l  -i  •  finretrie.aljle  form.  InsufTicieiit  atten- 
Ti(  :i  ind  been  given  to  the  use  of  auloinalic 
d-ii  1  processing  techniques  or  to  the  relu- 
;  -p'v  1  ivgc  number  of  persons  who  could  no' 
\'-f  I  horn.  Adopting  computerized  informa- 
tion rciric\al  .-.ystems  would  facilitate  con- 
sidr'va'ion  of  aggregate  data  techniques  ant' 
piomote  use  of  these  techniques  by  a  lait'ei 
inuiibcr  of  pcrs<ins. 

Tlic  nnbula.ice  of  speclf.lized  skills  wd. 
appaicn;  m  all  agencies  except  ERS.  Nit 
ciion^ih  emphasis  had  been  placed  on  trans- 
ferable re:;carch  skills  and  too  much  on  non- 
transfci-.ible  commodity  expertise.  Commcdif. 
analysis  and  forecasting  agencies  should  ha.e 
technically  proficient  research  capacities  a.s 
well  ;is  connnodity  expertise 

Rorom  incndutions 

Be.-an-c  of  the  insufficient  ati.eiiiion  given 
to  commodity  monitoring  and  forecasting  by 
responsible  agencies  of  the  four  departments, 
we  recommend  that  - 

The  Secretaries  of  .'Agriculture.  Commerce. 
Interior,  and  State  and  the  Director  of  ;:-e 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget : 

Review    the   commodity   monitoring,   an  •;- 
ysis.  and  forecasting  record  of  thei.-  ageiicie 
with  a  view  toward  isolating  actions  needed 
to  upgrade  their  capabilities  for  these  func- 
tions. 

Create  an  interdepartmental  commodities 
committee  of  representatives  from  agencies 
with  monitoring,  analysis,  and  forecasting 
responsibility  to  regularly  exchange  Infor- 
mation on  data  requirements  and  research 
findings  and  techniques. 

Review  and  upgrade  serial  publications 
emphasizing  reporting  of  forecasting  metho- 
dologies, findings,  and  sources  oi  data. 

•  •  •  •  » 

CHAPrCR  7.  OVERALL  CONCLVSION,  AGENCY  to:>I- 
MENTS  AND  OUE  EVALUATION,  AND  MATIhRS 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  BY  THE  CONGRESS 

*  •  *  •  • 

We  believe  that  the  U.S.  Government  does 
not  now  have  an  adequate  planning,  policy 
analysis,  and  policy  formulation  system  for 
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b.islc  commodity  Issues.  In  our  opinion,  exlst- 
ting  executive  br.in;h  programs  do  not  pro- 
vide a  coordinated  process  atid  mechanism 
for  dealing  effectively  with  short-range  com- 
modity problems. 

•  «  •  •  • 

C'lmmodlty  policy  analysis,  decisionmak- 
ing, and  planning  cannot  be  elective  if  ade- 
c;ua*e  Lnfurni.i!  .on  is  not  available.  Com- 
modity poilcy  decUions  can  have  only  limited 
utility,  and  may  even  be  counterproductive, 
if  t'.ey  are  ni'.  u'uidcd  by  a  !^et  of  established 
long-range  policies,  and  extensive  data 
gathering  has  little  value  If  the  data  Is  not 
eiTectively  used  for  analysis.  Data  gathering. 
analysLs.  forocastlnc.  de:lsioumaki;iL'.  and 
planning  must  be  considered  tot;e:her  for  the 
system  to  function  properly. 

•  •  «  «  * 

Matters  for  Consideration  ty  the  Congress 
We  are  making  this  report  to  the  Congress 
because  of  the  great  lniere;t  expressed  by  Its 
Members  and  Commit  ees  in  the  adequacy  of 
the  currei'.t  Government  policy  svstem  for 
dealing  wrh  commodity  problems  and  the 
more  than  100  lei;i^lative  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  on  this  subject. 

The  Coigre.ss  should  consider  in  its  delib- 
erations tie  actOiS  tliat  execuUve  branch 
a^-encies  are  taking  and  oi  .  recommenia- 
tlons  for  Improving  the^e  agencies  capabili- 
ties to  cjpe  with  c">ntmodlty  problems.  It 
should  also  consider  the  need  fcr  legislation 
to  e.stablLsh  a  rentrnlir'ed  mechanism  for  de- 
veloping and  cjorclinatitig  long-term  policy 
planning. 

EXHIIHT    4 
E."<(  FRfTS   FP.OM   the  25th   An-NL'.\L  Rr.PCiRT   OF 

THE  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  S.  Rept.  No.  94-1,3  (Feb.  15.  1975) 

CHAPmt  VI.  CORPriRATE  GIANTISM 

•  «  «  •  * 

B.  Legislation  on  corporate  in/ormation 
disclosure 
'Hie  need  for  more  and  better  public  ac- 
covuitmg  by  giant  corporations  of  their  dl- 
%'erse  activities,  along  standard,  comprehen- 
sible and  comparable  industrial  and  geo- 
graphic lines,  has  been  noted  frequently  in 
the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly 
over  a  period  of  m.iny  years  The  first  bill 
In  either  House  of  Congress  to  call  for  stand- 
ardized segmental  financial  information  Uio- 
closure  by  big  business  under  certain  com- 
petitive circuniotances.  the  "Dual  Distribu- 
tion Reporting  Act  of  1962."  '  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Ru.sscH  B.  Long  while  serving  ns 
chairman  of  the  .■subcommittee  and  was  de- 
veloped by  committee  staff  In  pursuit  of  the 
subcommittee's  conclusions  and  recommen- 
d.Ttions  ■• 

1.  General  Considerations  Concerning  Cor- 
porate Financial  Disclosure 

Di.-^cussion  of  the  need  for  more  detailed 
and  standardized  scLtmental  financial  report- 
ing by  giant,  diversified  corporations.  In  hear- 
ings and  reports  of  your  committee  and  else- 
where, has  commonly  focused  on  the-e 
point., 

Eq}t!ty  /or  small  businc^^ 

The  small  concern,  simply  because  It  is 
specialized,  is  relatircli/  exposed  to  public 
view— including  the  view  of  its  giant  com- 
petitors— on  at  least  such  basic  questions  as 
whether  the  firm  is  making  some  operating 
profit  (enough  to  .stay  In  busine.ssi  in  the 
narrow  line  of  busine.ss  In  which  it  Is  en- 
gaged If  the  speclallz-ed  concern  happens 
to  be  registered  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Comml.ssion  or  a  comparable  State 
agency,  the  degree  of  exposure  is  of  course 
much  larger. 

The  giant  coni^lomerate.  in  contrast,  is  able 
to  conceal  fundamental  details  of  enormou-slv 
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Important  economic  activities  behind  the 
screen  of  consolidated  financial  reporting. 
For  ex.imple.  present  SEC  requirements  per- 
mit General  Motors  to  keep  all  sales  and 
profit  data  from  Its  huge  refrigerator  and 
locomotive  businesses,  not  U  mention  Its  sep- 
arate automobile  divisions.  It  Is  argued, 
therefore,  that  smaller  and  more  specialized 
concerns  would  be  on  a  more  equitable  com- 
petitive footing  if  the  huge,  divtrsliied  cor- 
poral Ions  were  at  lca.--t  required  to  report 
publicly,  under  the  Standard  Industrial  Clas- 
sification system,  which  of  their  operations 
accounting  for  $10  million  or  more  a  year  In 
sales  are  money-making  and  money-losing.'' 
EfUcacy  of  competition  a.i  a  check  on  inflation 

Just  as  the  profit  motive  is  the  fuel,  tlie 
propelliug  force,  of  a  Cumpelitlve.  free-enter- 
pris;  economy,  the  br.iklng  force  of  the  sys- 
tem is  competition.  Both  aic  essential.  Profit 
and  the  hope  of  profit  make  things  go, 
but  competition  keeps  prolit  from  going  too 
far  or  too  fast.  When  functioning  properly, 
c>mpctiLiOii  restrains  exces.sive  pr^jfit  far 
more  effectively,  and  m.^re  fairly  than  cither 
t.ixatlon   or   bureaucratic   regulation. 

But,  It  is  increasingly  noted  and  argued.  Ui 
ecoiioauc  democracy  nut  le.iS  than  in  political 
democracy,  competition  fails  wlieii  secrecy 
prevails.  Existing  competitors  of  giant  busl- 
iieso,  and.  WoUld-be  coinpetitors— prospective 
ae.v  entrants — even  mi  re,  are  severely  liandl- 
capped,  un.'.blc  to  make  wise  investment 
decisions,  wiien  they  canuut.  a.scertain  with 
some  precloion  where  tiie  conglonierutos  are 
mailing  money  and  where  llicy  are  losing 
money.  Administered-pnce  Innaiiou,  the 
product  of  ineUfCtlve  coinpetlfion,  thus  be- 
comes easier  and  mure  likely  because  of  cor- 
porate secrecy  ■ 

Accountability  of  power 

Because  giant  corporations  exercLse  pow- 
ers over  suppliers,  employees,  constimers — 
and  bjiuetlmes  foreign  poilcy— not  unlike  tha 
powers  of  the  political  governments  of  slates 
and  nations,  a  view  Is  gaining  curren--y  that 
s'.ch  corporations  should  give  Comprehen- 
sible, depar  mcntailzed  puolic  financial  ac- 
counts of  them.selves  for  precisely  the  same 
reitson  that  politicians  and  political  govern- 
ments are  increasingly  required  to  do  so  In 
this  view,  the  Idea  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence—  that  governments  derive  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed 
and  that  anv  true  consent  requires  infor- 
mation on  what  government  is  up  to— Is  ap- 
plied to  the  "private  governments."  which 
global  corp-^  rations  are  more  and  more  per- 
ceived to  be 

Resources  monitoring 

With  energy  fuels,  food,  and  a  host  of 
mineral-.  In  danuterously  short  .-upply,  the 
need  has  become  acute  for  better  methods  of 
keeping  track  of  sitpplie.s  and  forecasting  fu- 
ture -.hortages.  But  information  vitally 
needed  for  workable  resource-monitoring 
systems  Is.  freqtiently.  a  clo?elv-held  secret 
of  business  concerns  Ulthln  the  past  year, 
a  consensus  has  emerued  that  more  encrgv 
and  resource  information  must  be  collected 
and  existing  informatit  n  must  be  more  ef- 
fectively compared  and  coordinated,  although 
considerable  ci.. irroverry  still  cxi.-.ts  over  im- 
portant detail.-..' 

In  growing  awareness  of  these  principles, 
members  of  your  committee  and  many  other 
Senators  and  Representatives  have  Intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  a  con.siderable  num- 
ber of  bills,  discussed  below,  intended  t.) 
meet  the  suggested  needs. 

2   Specific  Legi.lative  Proposals 

The  following  Is  an  update  on  principal 
legislative  proposals  In  the  <.)Jd  Congress. 
mentioned  in  our  1  weniy-fourth  Annual 
Report  or  subsequently  introduced,  which 
would  provide  for  better  monitoring  of  en- 
ergy and  materials  resources  and  improved 
corporate  Information  dl.sclasure.  (Reference 


Is  made  to  our  last  annual  report  for  addi- 
tional description  and  background  of  the 
legislation  dlscus.sed  here.) 

Tilt"  'Energy  Information  Act."  S.  2782. 
propic  ."^ed  to  the  point  of  publication  of  a 
threu-voluine  hearing  r'..".ori  '  and  a  fifth 
rcvi  ed  vcr.ion  of  the  bill  la  commlttee-pnnt 
form.  '  At  that  point,  however,  the  Interior 
Committee  cii'^^-ontinucd  its  markup  wor't 
and  laid  the  bill  aside,  without  an  agreement 
to  report  it,  but  also  wl'hont  having  ta'  en 
a  vote  to  reject  It. 

The  "Energy  Infornia'ion  Act"  would  e^- 
tabli'h  a  National  Energy  Information  Sys- 
tem: a  fully  computeri.'cd  mechanl.'-m  for 
the  elficient  coordination,  comparison  and 
analysis  of  exiting  massive  governmental. 
academic  and  business  files,  libraries  aui 
electronic  data  ba^cs  of  energy  information. 
The  head  of  the  System  would  al.so  have 
power  to  obtain  from  energy  producing  aiui 
con  liming  companies  iiucinuation  uboui 
their  reserves  and  operations  which  he  dis- 
covered to  be  needed  but  unavailable  from 
exl:!ing  govcrnment.U  fources.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  would  be  empowered  to 
verify  reports  of  energy  resources  in  private 
lands  and  would  be  directed  to  report  an- 
nually on  energy  resources  in  public  lands. 

The  latest  Interior  Committee  markup 
ver'^ion  of  the  "Energy  Information  Act"  re- 
flected these  principal  changes  from  the  bill 
a';  Introduced:  ill  The  original  bill  placed 
the  National  Ener.L'V  Information  Sy.=:tcm 
within  a  Bureau  of  Energy  Information  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  last  com- 
mittee print  ( li!:e  all  earlier  committee  prints 
after  the  Cirri)  would  e'tablioh  a  new  inde- 
pendent agency,  the  National  Energy  Infor- 
mation Administration,'  to  set  up  and  op- 
erate the  Energy  Information  System,  i2) 
The  three-tier  plan  of  the  original  bill,  for 
placement  of  Information  In  public,  confi- 
dential and  secret  libraries,  according  to  ac- 
cess category,  was  superseded  by  a  somewhat 
loo.'ser  plan,  but  one  which  might  extend 
confidential  treatment  to  a  wider  range  of 
information  types.  (3)  The  original  bill's 
description  of  types  of  Information  to  be 
collected  from  major  energy  producers  and 
n.'-ers  was  rupplanted  by  language  somevvh.it 
le  s  detailed  and  more  fiexible.  '  (4)  Lan- 
g  ia'-;e  in  the  original  bill.  Intended  to  give 
the  Energy  Information  System  the  widest 
practi-able  range  of  extraterritorial  outreach 
for  the  collection  of  energy  Information  out- 
si'Je  the  United  States  through  Jurisdiction 
over  corporate  allillates  within  the  United 
t'tatcn,  had  been  eliminated.'- 

Senator  Nelson,  principal  sponsor  of  S. 
2782.  has  expressed  an  Intention  to  relntro- 
(luce  the  measure  In  the  94th  Congress  in  a 
furtlier-amended  version  that  will  adopt  the 
best  provlskms  of  both  the  original  bill  and 
the  dratt  that  had  evolved  in  the  Interior 
Committee's  markup  process  before  the  leg- 
islation was  laid  aside.  As  this  report  was 
prepared.  S.  2782  had  obtained  the  cospon- 
.•-'orshlp  of  30  Senators.  " 

Despite  the  failure  of  S.  2782  to  obtain 
cnaetment.  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion ha.=i  obtained,  througli  other  recently 
enacted  statutes,  a  substantial  measure  of 
energy-information-gathering  power  and  re- 
rponslbility.  Among  the  relevant  new  laws 
are  the  following: 

The  'Federal  Energy  Adminlstr.it ion  Act." 
Pub.  Law  93  275. '  contains  elaborate  and 
extensive  provisions  for  the  collection,  anal- 
ysis and  reporting  of  Information  by  the 
FE.A  ■  and  for  access  to  that  Information  by 
the  Comptroller  General"  and  the  public.  ' 
In  October  and  November  of  1974.  the  FEA 
spon.sored  seminars  for  state  and  local  officials 
In  a  number  of  cities  around  the  country  on 
the  operations  of  Its  Energy  Information 
Center  •' 

The  "Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973,  "  Pub  Law  93-l59.»  Imposes  upon  the 
President   (and  now.  by  subsequent  delega- 
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11(111  and  transfer  of  functions,  the  FEA)  the 
duty  to  compile  Information  and  report  to 
Congress  monthly,  beginning  not  later  than 
January  1,  1974.  on  the  aggregate  market 
shares  of  each  of  the  marketers  of  each  of 
certain  Congresslonally-designated  refined 
petroleum  products:  gasoline,  kerosene,  dis- 
tillates (including  Number  2  fuel  oil  i .  LPG, 
refined    lubricating    oils,    and    dlesel    fuel.'" 

The  "Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Co;irdlnatlon  Act  of  1974."  Pub.  Law  93-319,-' 
requires  the  FEA  to  promulgate  rules  for  the 
collection  of  reports  at  least  e\ery  90  days 
irom  specified  classes  of  companies  engaged 
in  energy  activities.  The  reports  pre  to  con- 
tain such  Information  as  the  FEA  Adminis- 
trator determlne.s  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  art  and  llie  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  -Mlocation  .^rt  of  1973. 
.^mong  the  specified  purposes  of  tlii-  art  are 
the  development  of — 

as  full  and  accurate  a  mec.sr.re  as  is-  reason- 
ably practicable  of — 

(Al    domestic   reserves    anrf    [iroci.i.  i  ion: 

(B)    imports:  and 

(CI    inventories: 
of  crude  oil.  residu.nl  fuel  oil.  refined  petro- 
leum products,  natur.tl  gn.-.  :ina  coal. 

An  expansion  of  the  concept  ot  the  "Energy 
Information  Act."  S.  2782.  was  contained  In 
two  other  measures  introduced  by  Senator 
Nelson  in  1974:  the  "National  Resources  In- 
formation Act."  S.  3209.  •  and  an  amenciment 
(S.  Amdmt.  No.  140(1)  which  would  have  es- 
tablished a  National  Resources  and  Materials 
Information  System.  The  latter  whs  a  re- 
finement and  amplification  ot  the  lormer  and 
both  would.  If  enacted,  t.-^ta'nlish  computer- 
ized systems  for  the  collection,  c.niparison 
and  analysis  ol  all  relevant  diita  notably  in- 
eluding  some  types  of  inipovtant  data  now 
held  in  secrecy  by  f,ia:u  c(  roorations — on 
resources  and  materials,  includlr.g  energy 
resources.  On  April  29  and  May  8  and  10. 
1974,  joint  hearings  were  held  by  the  full 
."^cnate  Commerce  and  Govern. ment  Opera- 
tions Committees  on  S.  3209  and  three  other 
measures  similai'  in  purpose  However,  the 
9.i(\  Congress  did  not  establish  any  kind  of 
permanent,  tliorough  system  for  monitoring 
and  analy/mg  elthe;'  energy  or  ;-er«nirces  and 
nia'erials  information  Instead,  a  new.  tem- 
porary National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  was  created.  That  commission. 
with  a  lilespan  well  under  a  ;. ear.  i.>  directed 
'o  report  by  March  1,  197,'^.  among  other 
things  on  — 

The  advisability  of  establislmig  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  proiide  f<jr  a  comprehen- 
sive data  collection  and  sl:^rage  system  to 
aid  in  examination  and  analysis  of  the  sup- 
plies and  shortages  In  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
Uie  world.  ' 

Senator  Nelson's  Amendment  No.  1406  was 
Introduced  In  negative  reaction  to  that 
<harge  to  the  commission.  .According  to  the 
Senator,  the  question  has  alieady  been  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  ny  at  least  three 
earlier  high-level  Federal  studies  It  is  time 
now.  the  Senator  stated,  to  act  on  the  an- 
swer, not  repeat  the  question.  But  a  motion 
by  Senator  Nelson  (for  himself  and  Senators 
Haskell  and  Taft  |  to  recommit  the  measure, 
with  Instructions  to  report  favorably  or  un- 
favorably the  amendment  to  create  rather 
than  consider  an  Information  svstem.  was 
defeated  34-56. 

*  •  *  *  4 

i'    Co/ir/iiMo» 

Equity  for  small  business,  and  the  eflectlve 
operation  of  free  competltKe  markets  as  the 
best  known  check  on  Inflationary  pressures, 
would  alike  b-^  served  by  more  and  better 
public  disclosure  by  giant  corporations  of 
'heir  operations  and  profits  on  the  basis  of 
recognizable  Industrial,  organizational  and 
'.'eographlcal  segments. 

The    Senate    Small    Business    Committee 


supports  the  efforts  of  the  Feder.a  Tracic 
Commission  to  demonstrate,  through  its  line- 
of-buslness  program,  that  such  data  can  be 
prepared  and  filed  by  large,  diversified  com- 
panies. The  Commission's  regulations  land 
a  recently  enacted  appropriations  bill  i  pro- 
viding that  such  data,  when  filed,  must  re- 
main unavailable  to  small  business  competi- 
tors and  customers  of  the  corporate  giants, 
and  to  law-enforcement  ngencies,  deserve 
more  critical  scrutiny  than  ib.ey  have  tl,iis 
far  received. 

Consideration  of  various  i>iformation-dis- 
clnsure  bills  sponsored  by  members  ol  this 
committee  and  discussed  in  this  chapter  has 
provided,  and  when  the  bills  are  reintro- 
duced in  the  next  Congress  will  again  pro- 
xidc.  a  useful  basis  for  continuing  and  seri- 
ous review  of  Federal  laws  and  policies  fnat 
sunport  blg-buslness  secrecy.  On  the  basis 
of  the  foregoing  di.scussion.  the  committee 
leel,'^.  these  policies  and  laws  may  now  be 
outmoded. 

Fo-iTNOxrs 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
Twenty-fojrth  Annual  Report,  pp.  81-88. 
contains  ihe  most  recent  discu&sioii.  The  sub- 
committee's (and  committee's  I  earliest  ref- 
erences to  the  subject  not  cited  in  la=t  year's 
annupl  re'i  irt  are:  Se-^ate  .Small  Business 
Comirtittee.  "Studies  of  Du.l  Distribution: 
The  Flat-Glass  Indusiry,  "  S  Rept,  No.  1015. 
83th  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  recommendations  4 
pnd  8.  pp.  8,  10  (1959);  and  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  iiie  Select  Committee  on  Small 
BuEines.=  .  U.S.  Senat  ^  S.  Rept,  No.  14fil.  a7tli 
Cong..  Ist  ,Sess.  (  1962)  ,  pp.  31-35. 

'  S,  2G40,  87ih  Cong,.  1st  Sess.  (  1961  i  :  sub- 
seaueiitly  reintroduced  as  S,  1108.  88th  Cong  . 
1st  Sess.  (1963)  and  as  S.  1843.  89th  Cong.. 
1st  .'res.s.  (1965).  See  also  Cong.  Rec.  vol.  Ill 
pt.  7.  pp.  8840-8841,  89th  Cong.  I.st  Se.ss  , 
April  28.  1965  (remarks  of  Senator  Lougr. 
a'ld  Heai-ings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  find  Monopoly.  Coinniittee  tci  the 
Judiciary.  United  Stales  Senate,  on  S  1842, 
S.  1843,  and  S.  1844.  "Dual  Dlstribuiion  Leg- 
islation." 89th  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  (pt.  ].  j.OSi 
and  2d  Se.ss.  ipt.2,  1966). 

'  S.  Rept.  No.  1015.  86th  CoUg..  Iti  Sess: 
S.  Rept.  No.  1491.  87th  Cong  .  U,t  .Scs.-.  mote 
3.  supra  I . 

'■■See.  generally,  testimojiy  oi  Profs.  W..l;rr 
Adams,  Wlllard  F.  Mueller,  and  Donald  F 
Turner  In  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Monopoly  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  U.S.  Senate,  on  the  role  of 
yiant  corporations  in  the  American  and 
world  economies,  92d  Cong..  1st  Sea.s  ,  pt  2. 
corporate  secreev:  overview.s  (Now  9  and  12 
1971). 
'  Ibid. 
See  testimony  of  Prof.  John  Keinieth  Gal- 
bralth.  ibid.,  pp,  1087-1093. 

'  William  C.  Boesman.  "Materials  Informa- 
tion Systems."  Issue  Brief  No,  IB74118,  Co::- 
gressional  Research  Service,  Library  ol  Con- 
gress (  1974) .  .See  also  Appendix  N. 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  U,S,  Senate.  Pursu- 
ant to  S,  Res.  45.  A  National  Fuels  and  Energv 
Policy  Study.  93d  Cong,,  2d  Sess.,  on  S,  2782.  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Energy  Informa- 
tion System,  to  atithorlze  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  an  inventory  of 
United  States  energy  resources  on  piiblic 
lands  and  elsewhere,  and  for  other  purposes 
(pt.  1,  Feb,  5  and  6,  1974:  pt.  2,  Feb,  14  and 
15.  1974;  pt.  3 — appendixes);  (hereinafter 
cited  "Hearings  on  S.  2782" I.  Dlsctisslon  of 
the  bill  and  Its  background  will  be  found  in 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Report,  pp.  83-86. 

'■  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Committee  Print  for  Markup 
Purposes  (July  22,  1974).  S.  2782,  93d  Cong  . 
2d  Sess.  Several  earlier  committee  prims  of 
S.  2782  for  markup  purposes  are  available 
from,  or  in  the  files  of,  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 


liie  he.iriiigs  and  markup  sessions  pro- 
ci.uer!  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  a 
Xi.t:  »i;al  Energy  Information  System  :-• 
needed  but  no  clear  ccnsensus  on  where  m 
the  G..'\ernment  the  System  should  be 
placed.  The  .^dmlnis1  ration  was  lnslste:it 
thi.;  the  System  should  be  the  icsp,oiisi0ilr  v 
of  the  federal  Energy  Office  ilater  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Admiiustrr.tion  ) .  pending  crc.i- 
i:o;!  by  the  Congress  of  a  Department  of 
Kiiergy  and  Natural  Resources,  The  istue  '1 
p'.;. cement"  was  dis.cussed  in  a  memtjrsn- 
cin;;i  c!«ied  Mar.  1.  1974.  fro?n  Senatcrs  NeNoii 
;.u<l  Jacks:'!!  to  ii'.e  Members  and  E,\  OIIilIo 
Mfinbers  of  the  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
r.  ;icy  Study:  Hearings  on  S  2782.  pt.  1.  p.  oC. 
rhe  I  -ue  of  access,  and  resiilctions  on 
:.cce.s,s.  to  company  information  filed  in  the 
Energy  Information  5;..-tcm  \.as  prob  c'oly  the 
single  most  difiicull  and  controversial  oi  the 
principal  issues  which  remained  uniesolve.i 
when  ".he  bill  was  laid  aside  lor  the  year  liie 
Neiion-Jackson  memorandum  cited  :n  the 
jirecediny  note  di.sctissed  the  Is,  uc,  Ea-'h  suc- 
•,essi\e  committee  print  reaected  -.oine 
change  in  position  on  the  issue. 

Ihe  isbue  of  "desciiption  ol  the  Energy 
l.iioimation  Svstem  was  the  third  ot  three 
)j!i:u-!pal  issues  on  which  views  were  pe; - 
(■•;ved  to  be  uidely  divergent  m  tiie  Ncison- 
Jciii.sou  memorandum,  note  8,  above. 

Hearings  on  S.  278li,  p.  59;  Nelson-Jarl:- 
■('11  uiemc/s  discussion  ol  the  subject.  Com- 
pare sec.  401  of  the  bill  as  introduced  lat 
jjiige  37  of  the  hearings)  with  sec.  203  of  the 
last  markup  \er&ion  i.iulv  22  commr  tee  print 
at  page  32). 

.Sen;iti:>r.s  .Nelson.  J.,ck;;on.  Ei.gieton.  Mii,'- 
l;ie.  L'annon.  Kennedy.  Clark.  Nuiin.  Mondale. 
Ha'haway.  Moss.  Stevenson.  Proxlmire.  Bible, 
M(  Go\ern.  Pell.  Humphrey.  McGee.  HciLine-. 
:>Ion;  v.-  Tuiiney.  Cranston.  Williams,  Ha; - 
!;e'.d,  Mei.'enbaum,  Magnuson.  Rau'lclpli. 
C^i'iiley, 

A.  ■,  Ol  May  7,  1974.  88  Stat.  96  dl.R,  11793. 
t'.ici  Cong..  2tl  :sess.).  The  Senule  ver-ion  i  .S 
2776  icirt  Cong.  2d  se.ss.i  was  brieflv  dis- 
C's-i'd  in  Senate  Small  Business  C'Tmmiite:' 
1  .ventv-ioui  ih    .■\nnual    Repori,    p.    87. 

Pub.  Lav.  93-275.  sees  12.  l:J.  14.  1."-.  IT 
in.  211    21.  22.  23.  24.  25.  26. 

■Pub.    Law    J3-275.    sec.    12     Ha.-ke:i    ...d 
.RiJicol'. 

Puh.  Law  V.i  275.  :e\  14  Subseciun  .Oi 
'  :  scc.  14  (.oniains  an  ameutlinent  by  .Seiiaior 
Hathaway,  a  member  of  this  committee,  in- 
tende'l  '.o  i)rovide  for  disclosure  ul  cer'ain 
coip.  late  inioi-mation  for  which  claims  of 
prcpiietarN  secrecy  miglit  otherwise  be  macie 
Discussion  in  Senate  Small  Business  Coi;!- 
niitiee,  Tweni v-lourlh  Annual  Report,  pjj 
t-2   8:i.  87 

Fecieral  Energy  Gitice,  press  relea.se  daied 
Mn;.  24.  1974.  "Sawhill  .AnnCiUnces  Ener..'v 
Ii.jor, nation  Center":  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
:->i'ai!on,  press  release  dated  Oct  8.  U'74 
FEA  Reuioiuil  Workshops  To  Tell  Sta'e. 
lo.al  Gu.ernments  ol  Energy  Inl(irma' lo.i 
C.ip,.bi!ilie.-  ":  Federal  Encgy  'Vdnimi  irati..!) 
uiriaied  brochure.  "The  National  Eneigy 
Infonnalion  Center"  il974).  Tlie.se  do;u- 
;nents  .lie  reproduced  in  .Iptjendlx  M. 

Act  of  No--,  27.  197:.^.  87  Stat  627  .S  !o;i1 
I'Jd  Cong     Isl  Sess  1 

Ibiri:    Pub,  Law  j3    159.  se-    4ic)(2|iAi 
See  feet  note  55  of  this  chapter  for  discussion 
of  and  citaiior.  to  liiigation  filed  by  Scnatoi- 
Aboui'e?k.   a    member   of   this   commitiee.    ;o 
enforce  r,,]iipii.jii,-e 

Act  of  June  22.  1974.  88  Stat  246  HR 
!4:-iii8.  9:Ui   Cong..  2d   Sess  i. 

Ibiri       Pub     Law    93  319.    sec.    1  lie)  ill 
See  Icoinote  55  of  this  chapter  for  discus.sion 
of  :<nd  eitation  to  lit'gation  filed  by  Senator 
.^■noure:'k.   a   member   of   this   committee,    to 
eiiforcc  cGijipiiance. 

•S  32(19.  9:JcI  Cong,  2d  .sess,  ( -National 
Resou!"  es  Inlormation  .Act"),  a  bill  to  estab- 
!;sh  a  Np-h.nal  Re-otirce  Infoimaiion  System, 
and  ;or  r'l-'r  ji-  'p-.  es:   f   :tp    p,rr  .  M.nr    21. 
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1974.  p.  7688  (introduction  of  bill  by  Senator 
Nelson  for  hlnxself  and  Senator  RlblcofT), 
pp.  7691-7710  (remarks  by  Senator  Nelaoa, 
with  insertions),  f  Senators  Bible.  Cook. 
HiihawAV.  Hnmphrey.  Mclntyre.  Mofs.  Pell 
ai.cl  Wilhan-'s  -iiij.seqi  eiuiy  beciinie  additional 
•  f 'Sponsors.) 

■  s.  Amdni".  No.  1406.  amendments  In- 
tended to  be  propo.sed  by  Mr.  Nelson  ( for 
lum.sclf  and  Mr.  Ha.^kelli  to  S.  3523.  n  bill  to 
estabU:-h  a  Tcmporar;-  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Slioriaee.^;  Conij.  Hec. 
J'liie  7.  1974.  p.  18253  incrodiictirin  of  Siriend- 
menii.  ib-rf  ,  June  II.  t074.  pp.  18741- 
1374a  (joint  st:itome;.t  !jy  KcnaTors  Nel- 
.siii  and  Ha^kcll  deiriii>ir.r»  nmendnients): 
ibid  .  June  12,  1974.  p.  lB'j2t3  (amendment 
v.iriidrawn  by  unanimcifi  con.^ent).  pp. 
183! fj,  1892(3  1 3;i4!J  (debate  and  roll  call 
on  motion  by  Senator  NeLson.  for  himself  and 
Senators  Haskell  and  Taft,  to  recommit 
S.  3523  with  instructions  to  consider  and 
report  on  Amendment  No.  1406). 

-  Joint  Hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Committee  on  Gov- 
e:nn'.?nc  Operations  on  S.  2fi(J6.  Amendments 
106H  and  1195,  to  est,ibU-h  icJentlf.catlon  and 
repiiitius  procedures;,  to  determine  the  exist- 
ence and  caii'-e.s  of  .-^hortaEte-s  of  prodnct.s  in 
inter.siate  commerce,  and  S,  3209.  to  establl.sh 
a  National  Resovuce  Information  System.  93d 
Con,'..  2d  sess..  April  29:  May  9,  10:  June  17, 
lf)74. 

S  2966.  ft3d  Conit  2d  ses.s.  ('Dfimestic 
Supply  Inform.itio!)  Act),  a  bill  to  establish 
identification  and  i-t-portinij  procedures  to 
deterniiue  the  e.xi  tence  and  caii!^es  of  shott- 
aces  of  produrts  in  inrerFtate  commerce: 
Con7.  /V-f  ,  Feb  6.  1974  fintrcduction  of 
bill  by  Senator  Tmmey  for  himself  and 
Senat.ir  Ma<jni:son):  S.  Amdmt.  No.  1069 
(Domcnic  Supply  Information  Act"), 
amendment  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute) 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr  Magnuson 
(for  him.self  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  to  S.  2906. 
9;id  Cling..  2d  sess.:  Cong.  Frc.  Mar.  26, 
1974  (introduction  of  amendment);  S. 
.\mdi  No.  2966  ( "Shorta^'es  Prevention 
Act  or  1974  ).  amendment  (In  the  nature  of 
a  siib.tltute)  intonded  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hal*.  lo  S.  2966,  93d  Con?.  2d  sess.:  Cong. 
A'»-r-..  .'\pr.  11,  1974  I  int-udui  tion  of  amend- 
mf.'.'it  I . 

By  •-ectioi:  3  of  Pub  Law  P3  426.  "Defen.^e 
Production  Act  Amendments  of  1974"  (S. 
;(270.  93d  Conu' .  2d  ses.s).  act  of  Sept.  30. 
1974.  88  Stat  1166.  Sec  5,  added  to  the  bill 
in  conference  and  adopted  bv  the  House, 
contained  the  text  of  S  3523.  the  -National 
Cntnmts-iion  on  Supplies  and  Shorta^'cs  Act." 
as  pas.sed  by  the  Senate  earlier  in  the  year. 

.Sic  720ih)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (50  use.  app  20C1)  as  added 
by  spr  tion  5  of  Pub.  Law  93  426 

Cong.  Rcc.  June  12.  1974,  ji    ir::)4t. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  >  by  request'  : 

S.  1413.  A  bill  to  aiUhorii'e  a  U.S.  pay- 
mcr.t  for  fiscal  ye:ir  1975  to  the  United 
Nation.s  for  cxpen.so.s  of  the  United  Na- 
tion.s  Force  in  Cyinais.  Referred  to  the 
Comir.ittce  on  Fort-is;n  Relation.s. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorise  a  US.  payment 
for  f:.scal  year  1975  to  the  United  Nation.s 
for  expen.se.s  of  the  United  Nations  Force 
in  Cypru.s. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  tlie  De- 
partment of  State  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  s.ugscsted  amend- 


ments to  it.  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committtc  on  Foreign  Relation.N. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  justification  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  tosether  with  the  let- 
ter from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  ConL,ae.s.sionaI  Relations  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  dated  March  19.  1973. 

There  beins;  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
matnrial  were  ordered  to  be  rriuted  in 
the  RtroRP.  as  follows: 

S.    1413 

Hr  il  rniirtvd  hy  the  Senate  and  Honof 
oi  Repren-nt'tlircs  o/  the  I'nitrd  Stat>\<t  o/ 
j4'»>r:ra  in  Conrjrr^.i  (;\.\rnih!cd.  That  this 
.Act  may  he  clred  ns  the  "I'nl'eJ  Nnllons 
Force  in  Cyprus  Autho'lr.a'ion  Act.' 

Tiiere  Is  an'-hor!i?pd  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  FIsrr.l  Year  1975  for  payment  by  the 
United  State.s  toward  the  costs  of  the  United 
Nations  Force  In  Cyprus.  .$4,800,000.  Such 
anxount  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
contribution  from  Fiscal  Year  1975  funds 
to  such  Force  by  the  United  State.3  pur.-.iia!U 
to  any  o'.hei'  p'.ovltion  of  law. 

Makch  19,  1975 
Hon.  Nm.son  P(.i(  ki  ffi  I  tR. 
Prc\tdrnt  of  the  Senate. 
Waslungton.  D.C. 

DcAR  Mr.  Presidfnt:  There  i .  transmitted 
herewith  propooed  lesislation  v.hlch  would 
authorise  a  special  additional  U.S.  contri- 
bution of  S4  8  million  to  the  United  Nations 
Force  Ui  Cyprus  (UNFICYP)  from  FY  1975 
appropriations. 

The  Secretaiv  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  appealed  to  members  of  the 
C lilted  Nations  for  additional  voluntary  con- 
tributions lo  otr.iet  the  incrsased  costs  of  the 
expanded  Force  in  Cvprus  since  the  cri.si.s 
la.st  July. 

A  detailed  Justification  is  enclosed. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  bv  ihe 
Ottice  of  Manayement  and  Budget  that  tlicre 
l3  no  objection  to  tlie  presentation  (>l  this 
propcsed  authorizing  lei^Lslation  to  the  Con- 
gress and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Col•dla!l^ . 

Robert  J.  McCi.osKt  y. 
Assixtant     Sccreturj/    for    Congrar.'onul 
Uelation.t. 

Enclosure;  Justification, 

JusTiFiCATroN  -  TitE    Unitfd    N.M'.or.s    Force 
IN  Cyi-Rts    (UNFICYP) 

lii  19(34  tlie  United  Nation.s  Security  Coun- 
cil created  UNFICYP  to  restore  and  maintain 
a  climate  conducive  to  establishing  an  equi- 
table and  enduring  peace.  The  Force  Is  fi- 
iinnced  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  aiid  its 
mandate  has  been  extended  lu  six-month 
periods  witli  tlie  last  extension  ending  June 
15.  1975. 

As  a  result  of  the  co'ip  in  Cyprus  and  the 
.-vibsfqucnt  Turkish  intervention  in  July. 
1974.  Secretary  General  W.ildheim  increased 
the  size  of  the  Force  in  Cypru.s  from  2.341  to 
4.335.  reversing,  in  light  of  the  new  circum- 
stances, his  previous  reduction  ot  UNFICYP 
from  3.000  in  1973  to  2  341  In  Way.  1974.  To 
maintain  UNFIC\"P  at  this  July,  1.974  troop 
strength  will  require  ?27.4  mi'lion  annually. 
.Additionally,  there  is  a  current  cumulative 
deficit  of  $27.3  million. 

On  September  20,  1974  the  Secretary  Gen- 
era! aijpealed  ior  further  voluntary  coutribu- 
tion^  lor  the  UNFICYP  fund.  The  U.S.  pledge 
:or  .$4.8  million  for  CY  1974  was  m.ide  prior 
to  the  Cyprus  crisis  last  July  asid  the  re- 
.sultant  subsequent  increase  in  Force  opera- 
tions and  costs.  To  help  meet  the  needs  of 
the  expanded  Force,  v. e  propose  an  r.dditional 
contribution  to  UNFICYP  of  $4  8  million 
providmi;  a  total  contribution  of  .$9  6  mil- 
lion to  UNFICYP  for  CY  1974  from  FY  1975 
approprlfttior.s.  Tlie  amount  of  $4  8  million 


has  alie-.dy  been  pleilged  and  paid.  It  ;<  now 
requested  that  the  addition.al  $4  8  miUion 
contribution  be  authorized  by  the  •Unitetl 
.V;(tions  Force  in  Cyprus  Authori-uitu^n  .Act." 
The  situation  In  Cyprus  will  undoubtedly 
remain  unstable  and  potentially  d:inge:oii3 
as  \aiy'.  as  a  .-ettlement  of  the  basic  problems 
is  not  re.'Ched.  In  these  circums':inces.  the 
conlinueij  presence  of  UNFICYP  Is  re(:arde:l 
as  es.sential  not  only  to  help  maintain  i.-.e 
ceasefne  called  for  by  the  Security  Council, 
to  pr.inote  the  securi'y  of  citiildn  pi.puin- 
tion  pnd  to  provide  humanitarian  relief 
assi.stance.  but  also  to  fo.ster  a  climate  for 
peaceful  and  productive  nevrcliations  be- 
tween the  partic-  crinccrnetl. 


E',  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

S.  1415,  A  bill  to  monitor  interstate  an'l 
forcisii  com.neive  by  establishing  iden- 
tification and  reporting  procedures  on 
long-term  .shortages  of  products,  mate- 
rials, and  resoin-ces.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  <o  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  TUNNEV.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducn".^  today  tlie  Materials  Informa- 
tion and  Fronomic  Forecasting  Act  of 
197-'i.  It  is  essential  that  we  develop  im- 
mediately a  mechanism  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  monitor  our  mate- 
rials situation  and  to  serve  as  an  early 
warning  system  ag-iitist  potLMitially  di- 
vast  itjng  shortages. 

Tlf^  .Arab  oil  embargo  alerted  this  Na- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  are  increasingly 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supplv 
for  energy  and  other  natural  resources. 
The  United  States  is  dependent  on  im- 
ports for  its  major  supply  of  si.x  of  13 
basic  raw  materials:  Chromium,  nickel, 
rubber,  aluminum,  tin.  and  zinc.  By  1985. 
if  present  trends  continue,  this  country 
v.ill  depend  on  imports  for  more  than 
half  of  its  iron.  lead,  and  tungsten.  By 
the  year  2000.  imports  will  have  to  supply 
more  than  half  of  otir  copper,  potassium. 
and  suliJhur.  Also  by  the  year  2000.  it  is 
projected  that  the  United  States  could 
face  a  .SIO'J  billion  balance-of-trade  def- 
icit in  the  mineral  area  alone. 

Comi^etition  for  the  dwindling  stock.-, 
of  nonrenewable  resources  is  intensifying 
dramatically.  Furthermore,  many  econ- 
omists predict  continuing  severe  natu- 
ral resource  price  fluctuations  through- 
out this  century". 

We  must  prepare  for  these  potential 
crimes  and  attempt  to  avoid  or  m.itigatc 
their  effects.  The  establishment  of  a  ma- 
terials Information  and  economic  fore- 
casting system  is  an  essential  first  step 
toward  intelligent  management  of  our 
resources.  One  of  the  key  lessons  of  the 
energy  crisis  was  that  our  failure  to  pre- 
pare for  it  was  due  not  so  much  to  a  lack 
of  statistics  but  rather  to  the  absence  of 
a  mechanism  for  coordinating  the  statis- 
tics, devel(Dping  a  careful  analysis,  and 
presenting  the  issues  and  alternatives 
forcefully  to  key  decision  makei-s  in  the 
executive  branch  and  Congre.-s. 

My  legislation  would  set  up  an  entity 
in  tlie  executive  branch  to  monitor  mate- 
rials information  and  continuously  audit 
and  forecast  the  supply  and  demand  for 
materials  and  resources.  The  need  for 
such  action  has  long  been  apparent.  In 
1908.  a  Governor's  conference  on  natural 
resources  recommended  the  formation  of 
such  a  materials  information  .system.  It 
was  called  for  arr.'iin  by  the  President's 
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Materials  Policy  Commission — Paley 
Commission — in  1952. 

The  intensity  of  demand  for  reform  of 
otir  materials  monitoring  program  has 
increased  continually.  The  second  annual 
re;)ort  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  on 
Mining  and  Mineral  Policy  in  1973,  for 
example,  stated: 

The  U.S.  Government  information  base  for 
the  conduct  of  its  mineral  responsibilities  is 
grossly  inadequate  .  .  .  Information  on  for- 
eign mineral  operations  is  even  more  frag- 
nientary. 


A  2-year  study  by  the  President's  Na- 
tional Materials  Policy  Commission  in 
1973  also  took  a  strong  position  in  this 
area : 

A!:nost  every  aspect  of  policy  work  in  this 
:jp'.  is  handicapped  by  Inadequate,  or  In- 
accessible information.  Much  data  that  Is 
available  is  structured  in  ways  that  served 
past  needs  and  policy  requirements  but  do 
not  meet  present  nor  prospective  demands. 
Effective  management  and  rational  policy- 
making require  sufficient  reliable  and  usable 
dat.a  concerning  both  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  materials  system  and  the  interactions 
of  the  system  itself. 

Tlie  most  devastating  critique  of  the 
present  Government  resource  monitoring 
programs  is  contained  in  a  281-page  re- 
port by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
rele.t.sed  in  April  of  1974.  This  study  de- 
tailed the  chaotic  state  of  our  Govern- 
ment monitoring  programs,  calling  them 
"ad  hoc  and  crisis-oriented."  The  GAO 
pointed  out  that — 

There  are  numerou.=  gaps  in  the  data  base. 
Tliese  deficiencies  have  compromised  efforts 
to  achieve  coherent,  coordinated  national 
policies  for  confronting  prob.ibly  future  eco- 
nomic i.ssues. 

The  GAO  concluded : 

No  focal  point  exists  for  commodity  policy 
among  all  the.se  groups,  commodity  monitor- 
ing and  forecasting  agencies  are  not  equipped 
to  provide  prompt  and  relevant  information 
to  decision  makers. 

To  remedy  these  deficiencies  I  intro- 
duced the  first  bill  in  the  93d  Congress  to 
establish  a  monitoring  system  for  the 
supply  of  products,  materials,  and  re- 
sources. Shortly  thereafter.  Senator  Nel- 
son also  introduced  legislation  in  this 
are.i.  In  1974,  Senator  Magnuson  pre- 
sented a  shortages  monitoring  bill  which 
gave  microeconomic  analytical  functions 
to  an  expanded  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  The  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  these  bills  in 
the  spring  of  1974.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
these  hearings,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
strengthened  version  of  my  previous  leg- 
islation. This  bill  includes  useful  sugges- 
tions received  from  Senators  Magnuson. 
Nelson,  and  Brock. 

My  legislation  will  give  oversight  and 
coordinating  authority  to  a  monitoring 
group  within  the  executive  branch.  This 
group  will  provide  the  framework  for  the 
systematic  collection,  coordination,  anal- 
ysis, and  dissemination  of  information 
pertaining  to  our  natural  resource  and 
mi terials  supply. 

Tills  group  will  be  mandated  to  analyze 
the  present  data  collection  process,  iden- 
tify information  gaps,  improve  the  com- 
ParabUity  of  data,  and  see  that  this  data 
IS  systematically  disseminated  within  the 
executive  branch  to  the  Congress  and  the 
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public.  This  program  wUl  also  institute 
modem  Information  filing,  storage, 
search,  retrieval,  and  processing  tech- 
niques throughout  the  Government — 
areas  in  which  the  GAO  found  present 
Government  procedures  particularly 
deficient. 

This  group  will  give  priority  attention 
to  potential  shortages  of  materials  and 
resources  in  industries  that  provide  es- 
sential products  which  serve  the  critical 
needs  of  the  Nation's  consumers. 

This  group  will  also  develop  improved 
methods  of  data  gathering  from  private 
industry.  Much  critical  information  is 
presently  unavailable  to  Government:  it 
is  essential  that  Government  and  indus- 
try have  access  to  this  critical  data  so 
that  they  can  respond  in  time  to  poten- 
tial materials  problems.  An  upgraded 
materials  information  gathering  system 
will  enable  us  to  critically  evaluate  our 
resource  position  on  a  continuing  basis 
and  assign  national  priorities  and  goals 
to  alleviate  projected  shortages,  envi- 
ronmental damage,  and  international  se- 
ciirity  problems.  Further,  this  system 
will  be  capable  of  developing  alterna- 
tive strategies  for  resource  evaluation 
to  alert  the  President  and  Congress  to 
future  materials  problems. 

The  National  Commission  on  Supplies 
and  Shortages  has  been  mandated  to 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
by  June  30  of  this  year  "on  specific  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  institu- 
tional adiustments,  including  the  advis- 
ability of  establising  an  independent 
agency  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
data  collection  and  shortage  system,  to 
aid  in  examination  and  analysis  of  the 
supplies  and  shortages  in  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  and  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world."  As  a  member  of 
the  Commission  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  help  focus  Its  discussion  on  a 
new  institutional  structure  for  materials 
monitoring.  It  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress act  quickly  in  this  area.  I  believe 
this  legislation  can  form  the  basis  for 
development  of  definitive  legislation  in 
this  area.  The  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  planning  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislation  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REconn  as 
follows : 

S.  1415 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  llouic  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statr.'i  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Materials  Informa- 
tion and  Economic  Forecasting  Act  of  1975 -. 
DECLARATION    OF   POLICY" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that — 

(1)  The  United  States  lias  recently  e.\- 
perlenced  severe  economic  troubles.  Includ- 
ing tmemployment,  Inflation,  and  shortages 
of  food,  energy,  and  other  products,  ma- 
terials, and  resources. 

(2)  Such  shortages  of  products,  materials, 
and  resources  increase  Inflation  and  butdeii 
commerce. 

(3)  Industry  and  Federal  agencies  do  not 
have  sufficient  Information  on  the  supply 
and  demand  for  critical  products,  materials, 
and  resources  and  thus  are  unable  to  Intel- 
ligently manage  and  to  optimize  the  sttp- 


ply    of    such    products,    materials,    and    re- 
sources to  meet   the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

(4i  Existing  Federal  agencies  do  not  ade- 
quately coordinate  national  policies  to  loni;- 
term  fnlure  needs  for  products,  nmtcrials. 
and  resources:  do  not  adequately  idenify 
and  anticipate  shortages  of  su.-h"  produ- l;', 
materials,  and  resources;  do  not  adequately 
identify  environmental  problems  of  extra  t- 
ing,  producing,  using,  and  disposing  ol  Fu?h 
produrts,  materials,  and  resources;  and  do 
not  adequately  monitor,  study,  and  analyze 
other  market  imbalances  involving  spejiiic 
industries  and  L,pecific  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

(o)  E:-ononuj  information  and  resource 
data  with  respect  to  such  needs,  shortattos. 
environmental  problems,  and  imbalances  arc 
collected  in  various  Federal  agencies  lor 
various  purposes;  are  often  duplicative,  in- 
complete, and  obsolete;  are  often  not  com- 
parable; and  are  not  systematically  coordi- 
nated and  disseminated  to  the  public,  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  President, 
and  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  tinulv 
and  effective  action. 

I  til  Such  lack  of  coordination,  compara- 
bility, and  dissomination  does  not  permit  tlie 
systematic  analysis  In  the  long-terin  future 
of  the  major  interdependent  factors  of  the 
materials  cvcle  ret^arding  such  needs,  shorr- 
ajzcK.  environmental  problems  and  imbal- 
ance.". 

(7)  It  Is  likely  that,  unless  the  Federal 
Government  systematically  analyzes  the  in- 
terdependence of  the  materials  cycle  regard- 
ing such  needs,  .shortages,  environmental 
problems,  and  Imbalances,  the  Impact  of 
long-term  .shortages  and  other  market  im- 
balances will  become  increasingly  severe. 

(8)  A  comprehensive  materials  and  re- 
source information  -system  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide information  on — 

(A)  the  availability  of  critical  products, 
materials,  and  resources  essential  to  Indusirv 
and  to  conuTierce; 

(B)  long-term  shortai^es  of  product.-,  ma- 
terifils.   resources,    and   market    dislocations: 

(Ci  serious  environmental  problems  as 
maruinal  resources  are  used  to  meet  such 
long-term  shortages  and  dislocations;  and 

ID)  alternative  policy  options  which  will 
alleviate  such  shortages,  environniejita! 
problems,  and  dislocations. 

(b)  PtiRPOsts.— It  is  the  pnrpo.-e  of  this 
.'Vet  to  establish  the  means  to— 

Ci)  improve  the  regular  coUcction.  stand- 
ardization, comparability,  coordination, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  information  o;i 
products,  materials,  rc.-ources,  and  market 
di.slocation.  including  the  long-term  availa- 
bility of  critical  products,  materials,  and  re- 
sources essential  to  industry  and  commerce. 
and  the  serious  environmental  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  alleviation  of  .such  sburt- 
ages  and  dislocations;  and 

12)  provide  alternative  policy  options  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  for  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  actions  to  alleviate 
.such  shortages,  environmental  problcn'-s  and 
dl^locitions, 

DEFIN-IilONS 

Si.--.  3  As  used  in  this  Act — 

I  a)  ■Bureau'  means  the  Bureau  of  Ma- 
leiijls  Forecasting  e.stabli.ihed  bv  section  8 
of  this  Act; 

lb)  'commerce'  means  trade,  traffic,  trans- 
portation or  exchange  (a)  between  a  place 
in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  such  State 
or  lb)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  transporta- 
tion, or  exchange,  described  in  subparagraph 
I  il  )  ;  ' 

ici  -Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  office,  or  otiier  histrumental- 
ity  \wthui  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
er.-il  Government;  and  ,-ti,y  independent  agen- 
cy or  Colablis!,m&nt  of  the  Federal  Ooverti- 
ment  including  any  Government  corpora- 
tion; 

(d)     -lon.t;-terni"  refers   !.o  pi'edictliig   and 
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forei-astiiig  the  availability  of  nmdu  •'?■  ma- 
terials, and  resources  for  o;:e  to  twenty  years 
into  the  fintirp; 

le)  "ninrket  dlslccatlon"  means  a  situa- 
tion in  a  specific  indt!?try  or  'specific  =ector 
of  the  economv  in  which  market  conditions 
fail  to  provide  ^iood.s  and  ?er\kes  equitably 
nnd  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  Nation's 
cojisnmprr^:  and 

If)  "product,  material,  and  resource" 
means  any  product;  food:  tninernl;  raw  ma- 
terial: or  any  unprodviced.  tnuleveloped.  or 
nnextractect  natural  resorrce  ti^-at  l.s.  or 
with  new  terh'^olofv  will  becnpip.  a  ."oiirce 
of  rs'.v  material.'!,  inrinrtiiit'  v. ater  supplle.'?. 
forests,  and  nonmtiieral  re=;otirces  which 
have  been  ideiuitied  a.s  soarce:s  of  energy;  and 
igi  ■•shortage"  refors  to  a  market  condi- 
tion where  any  such  product,  material,  or 
resource  i!>  is  es-sential  to  inditstr\  ai-.d  the 
Nations  con.-iuners.  and  i2)  is  not  rea.'^on- 
ably  available  to  all  tisers  or  can  be  acq'-.lred 
only  at  a  price  which  has  Increa.sed  s|[;nlfi- 
cantly  relative  to  the  general  price  level  as 
a  result  of  limited  availability 

MATIRIALS  IN.- ';>RMAril)N  SVSTFM 

Sec  4.  lai  Risponsibii.itils — It  shall  be 
the  re.';poii-,ibllity  of  the  President  to  estab- 
lish a  materials  and  resource  information 
system  piirsuatu  to  this  section  to  provide 
alternative  policy  options  with  re.^pect  to 
the  long-term  availability  of  critical  prod- 
ucts, materials,  and  resources;  with  re.^pect 
to  market  di,-ilocations:  and  with  respect  to 
.serious  environmental  problems  associated 
with    such   shoriai^es   and    dislocations. 

(b)  EsIABI  ISH.Mi-.NT  OF  In  r  f  IR.M  ATIc  iN  SYS- 
TEM—  ill  Witluii  SIX  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  President  shall  review 
the  methods  of  collecting  and  comparing 
Information  gat!;ered  by  Federal  agencies 
with  respect  to  the  availability  o:  products, 
materials,  and  re^o\irce?,  and  market  di.^lo- 
cations.  and  shall  determine  the  means  for 
assuring  the  "Standardization  and  compara- 
bility of  s.ioh  information  in  order  to  meet 
the    requirements   under    this   .Act. 

1 2)  Upon  the  completion  of  such  review, 
the  Preside:u  shall  establish  a  national  ma- 
terials and  resource  Information  svstem 
(hereinafter  referred  to  In  thLs  Act  as  the 
"system'  I  ^^i^hin  the  executive  branch  to 
monitor  the  availability  of  products,  ma- 
terials, and  resources.  Such  system  shall 
provide  for  the  systematic  collection, 
standardization,  comparability,  coordination, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  ot  economic  and 
resource  information  with  respect  to  prod- 
uct, material,  and  resource  shortaijes  and 
other  market  dislocations  Involving  specific 
industries  and  specific  sectors  in  the 
economy 

(3)  Such  sv.stpm  shall  utilize  pertinent 
data  gathered  by  Federal  auenctes,  including 
the  Bureau  of  Materials  Forecasting  and 
other  relevant  otf.ces  withm  the  Department 
of  Commerce:  'lie  Econonnc  Re-earch  Serv- 
ice within  the  Department  of  .Agr  culture, 
Council  of  Economic  Advl.sers:  and  offices 
within  the  Departmeiu  of  State  Department 
of  Treasury,  and  Department  of  Interior. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  the  President  shall 
a.ssign  the  data  collection  and  coordination 
requirements  to  such  system  to  the  Bureau. 


serve  criti-s!  needs  of  the  Nation  s  con- 
.siiners,  and 

<2)  proctvict.  material,  and  resource  short- 
ages and  other  market  dislocations  expected 
i:i  the  lone-term  future. 

id)  Des  ..n  and  Capabiluv  up  Inkirmaiion 
Sv.sjE.M  -  ,1)  The  President  shall  maintain 
within  the  sjstem  the  capability  lA)  to  per- 
form analyses  and  verification  of  resource 
and  materi.-.ls  information  to  the  extent  nec- 


essvry  to  serve  the  purpo.ses  of  this  Act,  and  and  materials  and  to  extract  and  to  devel 

(Bi   t^  df.elop  and  evaluate  models  chnrac-  -uh  resources;   the  availabilitv  of  labor  s 

lending  specific  .sectors  of  the  economy  and  cipiial    for    prodviction:    wages     prices-    a 

lines    of    commerce    deemed    .ritlcal    to    ihe  pl^mi  lapacity: 


1 

economy      and      nce.'ls      of      the 

consumers 

(2)   Such  system  .shall  — 
\\    utiii'/e  appropriate  e 


ni!ls.  ;ind  re.iotu-ces  and  an  asse.s.smrnt  or  tlie 
\>::-ioiH  factors  affecting  such  suppiv  m 
eluding  when  appropriate,  but  not  limiteci 
to.  the  availability  of  energy;  environmental 
problems;  regulatory  controls  and  policies- 
the  structure  of  control  of  the  markets  for 
^nch  products,  materials,  and  resources-  the 
eirects  of  unports  and  exports:  the  ctiirent 
and  long-term  availability  of  modern  ef- 
ficient technology  to  produce  such  protiucts 

elop 
nd 

and 


N'ution's  (31    e-,timatos  of  domestic  and  world  de- 

mr.nd   for  such  products,  materials,  and  re- 
sources   and    an    assessment    of    the   various 
nilc  UK-dels,      factors    airecling    such    demand.    Including 


(B)     ntiii;^e    modern    information     filing,  "hen    i.ppropriate.    but    not    limited   to    an 

storage,     search.     ictrlev.-,l.     and     proce.sslng  !»s-e.s.r.e<it  of  demand  bv  class  of  consumer 

me^ianlsms:  and   by  geographical  region,  the  rea.sons  for 

iL)     readily    permit    quu-k    addl'ions.    re-  :'n.v  chrMige  i.i  demand,  the  elasticity  of  de 

tneval,  and  analvses  of  data:   and  mand,  the  eiiect  of  fiscal  and  monetarv  doi" 

iDi   main-p.in  data  historically  and  update  if'leK  of  the  Federal  Government  " 

data     periodically     to     permit      time-series  a    d  the  eltect  of  i 


of  the  cau.se.s 


permit 

analyses. 

1.3)  Such  system  shall  provide  for  the  ci  1- 

lectlon  of  da'a  whi"h  shall  luciudp,  but  not 

be  limited  lo.  data  nn  current  and  long-term 

supply,    demand,    consumption,    capital    In- 

\estm"iu.     wages,    prices,    imports,    exports. 

changes  in   technology  alfe<ting  supply   and 

demand,  environmental   concerns  and  other 

relevant   matters  relating  lo  the  a\ailabiliiv 

of    products,    materials    and    resources,    and 

market  di  locations. 

■  41  To  supplement  the  mfr.rmatlon  otlier- 
wise  available,  ihe  President  is  authorizcil 
as  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro-,  islons 
oi  this  Act — 

lAi  to  conrli.ict  public  hearings  and 
i:;tjuir.c^. 

(B)  to  require,  by  subpena  or  special  or 
-:ci!pr.il  order,  that  any  persoii  or  Government 
atcncy  attend  such  hearliifs  or  submit  m 
writing  reports,  papers,  documents,  or  an- 
swers to  questions,  as  the  President  deems  Government  may  contribute  to  ihecatise'or 
advisable   lo  carry  out    the  purpo.ses  of   this     P'fvention    of    .such    shortages,    disiocatici,'! 


on  demand 
mports  and  exports  on  de- 
mand: 

•  4)  an  enumeraiion  of  other  major  market 
di!  -ocations  and  an  evalvtatlon 
thereof: 

if- 1  an  cKuinenition  of  environmental 
problems  associated  with  the  alleviation  of 
s'ich  shortages  and  dislocations; 

lOi  an  assessment  of  the  impact  on  the 
economy  of  the  United  S'ates  and  other 
nations  of  the  shortages,  dislocations  and 
iuoijleiiis  enumerated: 

1 7)  an  analvsis  of  the  competitive  struc- 
ture of  the  industrial  markets  for  such  prod- 
ucts, iiuiteiials.  and  resources,  and  recom- 
mendations to  improve  competition 
m-irl.-els: 

i8i  an  asse.ssment  of  the  eflects  on  na- 
tional .security  and  international  relations 
of  such   shortages  and  dislocations; 

lU)  a  review  of  the  extent  to  which  ;)i-es- 
ent    programs   and   activities  of   the  Federal 


n  in  sui-li 


Act.  Including,  if  appropriate  but  not  lim- 
ited to  information  referred  to  In  section 
1105    of    title    18.    United    States    Code;    and 

(Cl  to  petition  any  United  States  district 
court  for  assistance  in  requiring  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  such 
reports,  papers,  documents,  answers,  or 
infiirmatlf>n 

i5iiAi  In  the  event  of  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  or  order  issued  pursuant  to  para- 
graph i4i  of  this  subsection,  the  United 
States  district  court  in  which  vemie  is  proper 
shall  have  Jtirlsdiction  to  i.ssue  an  order  to 
require  any  peison  to  comply  therewith. 
Failure  to  obey  such  an  order  of  the  court 


atid  environmental  problems 

'!())  a  review  of  the  current  .stt.ckpiles 
ol  materials  and  resources  owned  by  Gov- 
enunent  and  private  companies  andof  the 
need  for  Increasing  or  decreasing  such  stock- 
piles; 

III)  a  listing  of  alternative  policv  option.s 
for  legislative  and  administrative  actions  m- 
clJdint.-  but  not  limited  to  programs  of  con- 
servation, research  development,  stockpilins; 
und  shifts  in  patterns  of  economic  groutii 
all  designed  to  alleviate  or  contain  Mivh 
-Mo-tages  and  dislocations:  and 

'  12)  an  assessment  of  the  economic,  socid! 
and  environmental  .strengths  and  weakne.s,ses 


is  punishpble  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  "^   "^^   policy   options  specified,   which   may 

of  court.  Include    recommendations    as    to    which    of 

(B)    Any   person    who   neglects   or   refuses  ^"'''^  "Pl'fns  are,  in  the  view  of  the  President. 

when  appropriately  requested  to  answer  com-  ""'-t  desirable. 


pletely  and  correctly  to  the  best  of  such 
persons  knowledge  anv  question  or  to  fur- 
nish information  requested  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than    $2,5  000  or  impri.soned   not   more   than 

1  vear,  or  both:  and  if  such  per.son  willfully     gi'ess   concerning   any  of   the   matters   li 
provides  a  false  answer  to  anv  such  question,     under  sub.scction  la) 


ibi  .A.VAivsEs  — In  addition  to  reports  stib- 
miitod  luKler  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  President  shall,  as  frequentlv  as  is  neces- 
.-arv  and  practicable,  submit  Interim  reports, 
recominendaiions,  and  analyses  to  the  Con- 
ed 


(4)  The  President  is  authorized  to  acquire     '•'•ch   person   shall    be   fined   not    more   than 


by  purchase  or  otherwise  from  States, 
counties,  cities,  or  other  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment or  from  private  persons  copies  of 
records,  reports,  and  other  data  as  may  be 
required  for  the  efficient  and  economical 
collection  of  information  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(c)  PRioRiTiFs.^In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses and  responsibilities  under  thLs  .Act, 
the  President  shall  give  pnoritv  atteiiMoii 
to — 

(1)  industries  which  provide  products, 
materials,  resources,  and  services  essential  to 
th©  Nation's  economy  and  industries  whlcli 


$50,000  or  Imprisoned   not  more   than   three 
years,  or  both. 

REPORTS     AND     ANALYSES 

Sec  5.  la)  Reports —Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 20  and  July  20  of  each  year,  and  at 
such   more  frequent   times  as  the  President 


DISSEMIN.^TION     OF     INFOR.MATION 

Stf.  6.  (al  General  Availability —Copies 
of  anv  communication,  document,  report,  or 
information  received  or  sent  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  to  Federal  agencies 
upon  identifiable  request,  and  at  reasonable 


determines    are    appropriate,    the    President     cost,    unless   such    Information   may   not   be 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  set- 
ting forth  — 

il)  an  enumeration  of  major,  long-term 
product,  material,  and  resource  shortages  In 
this  country; 

i2)  estimates  of  the  available  domestic 
and  world  supply  of  such  products,  mate- 


publicly   released    under    the    terms   of  stib- 
.sectlon  lb)  of  this  section. 

lb)  Limitations. — The  President  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  President  shall  not 
disclo.se  any  information  obtained  under  this 
section  which  is  a  trade  secret  referred  to 
in  .section  1905  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
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except  that  such  information  may  be  dis- 
closed in  a  manner  designed  to  preserve  its 
confidentiality— 

( 1)  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  officials 
for  oiF.cial  use  upon  request; 

( 2)  to  committees  of  Congress  having  Juris- 
diction over  tlie  subject  matter  to  which  the 
iaforinatlon  relates; 

(3)  to  a  cotirt  in  any  jtidiclal  proceeding 
under  court  order  formulated  to  pre-serve  the 
confidentiality  of  such  Information  withotrt 
impairing  the  proceedings. 

PERSON  NrL 

St.'-.  7,  (a)  Hiring  of  Person kfi... — The 
President  is  atithorlzed  to  appoint  and  re- 
move such  employees  as  is  determined  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  under 
this  Act  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  sucli 
employees  in  accordance  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  classification  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  CoNsitLTANTs. — Tlic  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ  consultatits  as  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  under 
this  Act  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  to  compen- 
sate such  persons  at  rates  not  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  so  employed  (In- 
cluding traveltime)  and  pay  such  persons 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence at  rates  authorbted  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(cl  Contracts. — In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  any  developmental  or 
oper.itional  contracts  with  educational  or  re- 
seaiL-h  organi;^ations,  j 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BUREAU  ' 

.Si(  8  There  Is  established  within  the  De- 
partn-.ent  of  Commerce  a  bureau  to  be  known 
.IS  tlie  Bureau  of  Materials  Forecasting.  The 
Bureau  shall  be  a  main  line  agency  of  the  So- 
cial and  Economic  Statistics  Administration, 
coeqttal  therein  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus and  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
and  siiall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Direc- 
tor wl-.o  shall  be  appointed  and  removed  by 
the  President  and  compensated  at  the  rate 
provirled  for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule of  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  4314) . 

FUNCTIONS  OF  BUREAU 

Su  9.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  iherc- 
iiiafier  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall, 
throtii;h  the  Bureau,  collect  and  maintain 
siuli  information  as  is  required  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  meet  tlie  purpotes  of  this  Act  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  and 
to  f.K-ilitate  analy.'^es  oi-i  the  long-term  avail- 
ability of  critical  products,  niaterials,  and 
rcsomccs  es.sential  to  industry  and  com- 
merce. At  a  minimum,  the  collection  of  such 
li-.fonnatlon  shall  permi'..  analyses  of — 

(1)  the  long-term  consumption  of  prod- 
ucts; raw.  semifinished,  and  finlslied  ma- 
terials by  such  clas-ses,  ui.d  geographical  re- 
gions as  tlie  President  and  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine are  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and  the  long-term  depletion  of 
re.sources; 

(2)  the  long-term  sensitivity  of  resource 
exploration,  development,  production,  trans- 
portation, and  consumption  to  economic 
factors,  environmental  constraints,  techno- 
logical improvements,  and  substitutability  of 
products,  materials,  and  resources  in  vari- 
oi:.^  u..es; 

i:o  the  long-term  capital  requirements  of 
the  public  and  private  institutions  and  es- 
tablishments responsible  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  materials  and  the  de- 
velopment of  resources:  and 

(4»  the  long-term  Industrial,  labor,  and 
regional  impacts  of  changes  in  patterns  of 
materials  and  resources  supply  and  demand. 


ACQUISmON    OP   INFORMATION    BY    THE    BUREAU 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Heakings  and  Scbpenas. — The 
Secretary,  through  the  Bureau,  may  exercise, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  same  powers  author- 
ized to  the  President  under  section  4(d)  (4i 
and  4(d)  (5)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  AcQinsmoN  of  Information  by  Sam- 
pling.— The  Secretary,  through  the  Bureati. 
may  acquire  information  through  the  statis- 
tical method  of  sampling  whenever  the  adop- 
tion of  .such  a  method  would  significantly 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  burden  upon  those  supplying  informa- 
tion without  sacrificing  the  accuracy  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That,  when  such  method  is  em- 
ployed to  obtain  required  information  on 
any  line  of  commerce,  the  sample  used  shall, 
to  the  utmost  extent  practicable,  include 
the  universe  of  materials  and  resources  en- 
terprises operating  in  such  line  of  com- 
merce. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING    OFFICE   OVESNICIIT 

Sec,  11.  (a)  Responsibilities. — The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  (lierein- 
after  referred  to  as  "Comptroller  General") 
shall  be  responsible  for  continuously  moni- 
toring and  evaluating  the  operations  of  the 
President  and  Bureau  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  including  reporting 
requirements.  Upon  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's own  initiative  or  upon  the  request  of 
a  committee  of  the  Congress,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  ( 1 )  review  the  system's  prod- 
ucts, materials  and  resources  information 
gathering  procedui^s  to  insure  that  the  sys- 
tem is  obtaining  all  necessary  products,  ma- 
terials and  resources  information  from  the 
appropriate  sources  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act;  (2)  review  the  issues  that  arise 
or  might  arise  in  the  collection  of  any  of  the 
types  of  products,  materials  and  resources 
information  required  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  including  but  not  limited  to  is- 
sues attributable  to  claims  of  business  estab- 
lishments, individuals,  or  governments  that 
certain  Information  is  proprietary  or  viola- 
tive of  national  security;  (3)  conduct  stud- 
ies of  existing  statutes  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  collection  of  products,  materials, 
and  resources  information;  and  (4)  review 
the  policies  and  practices  of  Federal  agencies 
in  collecting,  standardizing,  comparing,  co- 
ordinating, analyzing,  and  disseminating 
such  products,  materials,  and  resources  in- 
formation. The  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  access  to  all  information  within  the 
possession  or  control  of  the  President  or 
Bureau  obtained  from  any  public  or  private 
source  whatever,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  Act,  as  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  Comptroller  General's  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act. 

(b)  Reports. — The  Comptroller  General 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as 
such  Comptroller  General  deems  appropri- 
ate on  the  implementation  of  this  Act. 
Within  a  resonable  time,  not  to  exceed  90 
days,  following  a  report  by  tlie  President  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  5(a)  of  this 
Act,  the  Comptroller  General  shaM  issue  com- 
prehensive comments  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  such  report  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  an  assessment  of  each  policy 
option  contained  in  such  report.  The  Comp- 
troller General  additionally  is  authorized  and 
encouraged  to  comment  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  each  Interim  report. 
re.;ommendation,  and  analysis  submitted  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  5(bi  of 
Act. 

authorization  for  ArpRorniArioics 
Sec.  12.  (a)  General,— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  a  material  infor- 
mation system  under  section  4  of  this  Act 
ftich  stims  as  are  necessary  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


1975;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  June  30,  1976;  $6,000,000  for  the  transi- 
tional fiscal  quarter  ending  on  September 
30,  1976;  and  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on   September  30,   1977. 

(b)  Bureau. — There  are  authorized  to  b? 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce lor  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
maintaining  the  information  required  under 
;.ections  8.  9,  and  10  of  this  Act  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  not  to  exceed  ?3. 000, 000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1975;  $8,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  39, 
1976:  5-4,000,000  for  the  transitional  fiscal 
quarter  ending  on  September  30,  1976;  and 
■<■  10,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977. 

((•)  General  Acror.NTiNG  Office. — Tliere 
nre  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Comptroller  General  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  under 
section  11,  such  sums  as  are  necessary  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  June  30,  1975:  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  June  30,  1976:  $1,000,000  for 
the  transitional  fiscal  quarter  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1976:  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fi.sca! 
year  ending  on  September  30,  1977, 


By   Mr.   HARRY  F.   BYRD.  JR.: 
S.  1416.  A  bill  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  debts  owed  the  United  States 
by   foreign   countries.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remai-ks  of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr..  on  the  introduction  of  the  above  bill 
are  printed  earlier  in  the  Record.) 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  i  for  himself. 
Air.    JoHNSTox,    Mr.    Domenici, 
Mr,    Kennedy,    Mr,    Magnl'Son, 
Mr,    MoRG.^N,    Mr,    Pell,    Mr. 
Symington.  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mi-. 
Bentsen,     Mr.      Brooke.      Mr, 
Javits,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr,  Mond.^le, 
Mr,  Stone,  and  Mr,  Nunn  )  : 
S.J,  Res.  70.  A  joint  resolution  to  ex- 
tend support  under  the  joint  resolution 
providing  for  Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellow- 
ships to  disadvantaged  secondary  school 
students,  and  for  other  purposes.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

elleni>i;r  feli  o\v:>iin-.s  rt-R  vouiii 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
joined  by  several  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  I  am  today  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Allen 
J.  Ellender  Fellowship  piocram,  which 
has  enabled  thousands  of  disadvan- 
tat^ed  high  school  students  and  their 
teachers  throughout  our  great  country  to 
learn  more  about  their  government  and 
the  opportimity  to  serve  as  constiucti\e 
and  effective  citizens. 

Three  years  ago,  when  thi.s  body  lo.st 
the  leader.5.hip  of  our  beloved  colleague 
and  friend.  Allen  Ellender.  many  of  us 
joined  together  to  honor  tlie  memory  of 
this  devoted  public  servant  by  insti- 
tuting an  Ellender  Fellowship  program 
in  his  name.  Since  that  time,  the  Allen 
J,  Ellender  Fellowship  program  has 
t-.night  many  young  people  ai'ound  this 
Nation  that  Govermnent  is  more  than 
word.s  on  a  page — that  instead,  it  is  a  hu- 
man institution  composed  of  people  try- 
ing to  respond  to  the  many  pressures  and 
responsibilities  of  this  great  Nation  of 
our.s. 

In  my  countless  encounters  with  the 
.voiu-,g   bcr.eficiaiies  of   tins  progiam,  I 
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am  always  struck  by  their  freshness, 
then-  cancio!'.  their  excitement  in  seeing 
Government  on  a  i^cople-to-people  basis. 
I  am  always  heartened  and  encouraged 
to  know  that  they  leave  Washington 
with  a  clearer  uiuier.standmg  and  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  tlie  democratic  proc- 
ess, and  that  tiiey  carry  with  them  to 
their  communities  and  home  a  positive 
feeling  for  personal  involvement  in  that 
process. 

In  retrospect.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  could  have  been  a  more  fitting  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  lo  public  ^trvice  than  to 
have  so  many  ya\ing  pf^ople  and  tlieir 
educators,  tiirougii  a  program  in  his 
memory,  develop  into  a  coiuernci  and 
participating  cui/enry. 

I  know.  too.  that  it  would  be  an  equal 
source  of  pride  for  him  to  see  the  fine 
implementation  of  tliis  program  through 
the  Close  Up  Foundation,  an  organiza- 
tion which  he  endorsed  with  his  full  sup- 
port and  unyielding  enthusiasm  As  a 
member  of  the  orimnal  board  of  advis- 
ers, he  provided  expertise  and.  through 
his  interest,  encouraged  others  to  do  the 
same.  His  constant  support  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  •(oinmunily  concept  and 
approach  of  Close  Up"  helped  to  be;in  a 
learning  experience  which  brought  en- 
tire communities  of  students — black  and 
white:  Mexican  American:  city,  subur- 
ban, and  rural:  public,  private,  and  paro- 
chial— together  to  share  a  common 
learning  experience  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

As  Ser.cttiir  Ell>-nder  him.>>'lf  once  said; 

Clo-e  Up  does  not,  iiece-sanly  take  the  top 
.scholars  from  only  a  few  high  school.^  Nor 
do  only  thoj.e  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
tnp  participate  in  Close  Up  By  awarding 
p.inicipation  grants  to  ecouoinicallv  disad- 
vantaged youths  and  combining  tiie-e  -.tu- 
dents  with  those  wiao  can  afford  to  pay  the 
program  tuition  themselves,  a  luiiqiie  en- 
vironment lor  learning  has  been  created  For 
tlie  first  time  ever,  many  of  these  students 
work  together  with  students  of  different  eth- 
iiic.  religious,  and  economic  backgrounds 

By  involving  entire  cities  and  sur- 
rounding communities  in  this  learning 
experience  together,  the  Close  Up  Fotni- 
dation  has  been  able  to  create  a  new  di- 
mension which  has  taken  the  program 
far  beyond  tlie  academics  of  learning 
about  Go\ernment  and  politics  The  pro- 
gram has  also  become  a  great  and  mean- 
ingful human  experience,  creating  a 
framework  where  students  and  teach- 
ers from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  in  a 
community  could  share  common  experi- 
ence. 

The  theorv  beimid  the  roinmunitv  con- 
cept is  what.  I  believe.  !ia.-<  led  to  the 
great  successes  of  the  program.  Be(  .\use 
its  academic  and  followiip  programs  .^re 
organized  around  cities  or  communities, 
each  session  or  class  includes  a  cross 
section  of  >oung  people  and  their  teach- 
ers from  the  same  city  and  surrounding 
communities  w  ho  get  to  know  each  other 
as  well  as  the  Government  they  are 
studying.  When  they  return  home  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  net- 
work of  communication  which  leads  to  a 
greater  sense  of  rommunity  and  counti'y. 
As  I  said  when  the  le-;ishition  was  first 
introduced: 


The  aspect  of  the  program  that  is  most  in- 
tensely signiflcant  to  me  and  I  believe  to 
tlie  whole  country,  is  tlie  fact  tiiat  this  sen.->e 
of  community  and  leeling  of  t.ini.iradene  do 
not  end  on  the  plane  trip  home  'Il^e  Clo.se  Up 
experience  moves  whole  commimities.  I  per- 
.,unal]y  liave  seen  tliis  m  tlie  creation  a::d  ex- 
eciition  of  the  Miiuieapolis  St  Fan!  program 
which  brought  more  than  JOO  Mmncsotans 
to  Wa-hmgton.  These  were  not  200  student.s 
from  a  special  place  or  a  particular  .schoo! 
They  came  from  virtually  every  high  sclioul— 
public,  private,  and  p:irochial — in  the  com- 
munity area,  and  Just  as  important,  they 
came  together  to  take  part  in  the  Close  Up 
prot'ram  in  Washington  Upon  return  liome. 
-.•vUdents  a:id  teachers  alike  formed  commit- 
tees to  look  into  community  problems,  sent 
delegates  n  both  state  partv  conventions, 
and  thro>\gh  sucii  actions  and  others,  began 
to  make  the  Close  Up  .spirit  the  spirit  of  the 
commuiiity. 

My  intcre-l  in  \oung  people  is  uliat 
ciiginaily  led  me  to  be  enthusi.s.stic 
about  tills  program,  but  let  me  toll  you 
that  e\en  my  most  enthu.-ia>tlr  expecta- 
tions for  tile  success  of  the  ■community 
concept"  as  an  educational  endeavor 
have  been  surpa.ssed.  Communities 
grasp  the  Close  Up  spirit  with  en- 
thusiasm, recognizing  the  vital  im- 
portance today  of  enabling  young 
PL.iple  to  build  their  own  sense  oi  com- 
munity and  country.  Large  and  small 
newspapers  are  respondinr,  with  cenerous 
words  of  encouragement  Educational 
ystems  have  developed  courses  m  v\hich 
an  em'ollment  recimrcment  is  participa- 
tion in  Close  Up.  Mayors  declare  Close 
Up  "da.vs."  'weeks,"  and  months,"  in 
their  cities.  Businesses,  large  and  small. 
have  contributed  .so  area  or  community 
p.n  licipation  could  be  increased  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  .satisfaction  to  have 
been  an  integral  part  ol  such  a  uniciue 
endeavor.  I  know  of  no  other  program 
wincii  unites  business,  education,  local 
and  ci\il  government,  and  a  meaningful 
cross  section  of  young  people  v.ith  such 
cutsianciing  success. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  all  be  proud  'hat 
the  Allen  J.  EUender  Ftllnwshjps  pro- 
\  icied  by  tlie  Congre.ss  arc  the  catalyst  for 
this  lyjje  Ol  involvement.  Using  the  I-"l- 
lender  Fellowships  to  generate  broad- 
based  community  support,  the  Close  Up 
Foundation  has  continued  to  encourage 
communities,  business,  and  other  private 
sources  to  provide  assistance  to  students 
in  need,  making  the  Close  Up  concept  a 
true  community  effort.  To  this  end.  the 
C]o>f'  U])  I'oundation  has  t.iken  the  Fed- 
eral mandate  and  pur::-ucd  it  with  the 
grcaiest  of  vigor,  involving  iuindreds  of 
large  and  small  companies  and  founcl;i- 
tions  from  man^■  communities  through- 
out the  N:U!on  In  each  crimmunit,\.  the 
oveiwhelmmg  "multiplier  effect"  of  Fed- 
eral funds  IS  apparent.  Tlius.  during  the 

1974  funding  period.  1.431  sMident.s  and 
teachers  were  able  to  participate  in  this 
unique  le.;rning  experien-e  tinough  the 
Ellender  Fellowships.  Through  efforts  of 
tiie  Close  Up  Foundation,  .mi  additional 
:<  801  ."-tuuents  and  teachers  paiUcipatcd 
in  the  program  through  addition. il  com- 
munity funding  from  liuse  and  small 
bii.-iness?-  )jhilanthrophic  orgnniz.^tjons, 
service  oi;janizations,  associations,  un- 
ions, and  individual  iamilv  sujiport.  Tiie 

1975  Clo-v  Up  program^  :  how  an  even 
grcUer  "multipli'  r  effect  '   With  close  to 


1.500  Ellender  Student  and  Teacher  Fel- 
lowships a.s  a  base,  the  Close  Up  Founda- 
tion has  been  able  to  generate  approx- 
imately 6.500  additional  student  and 
teacher  participants  during  their  1975 
January  to  June  programs.  The  monu- 
mental problems  facing  this  country  have 
not  deterred  the  growing  spirit  of  this 
promam.  I  believe  that  my  own  Minne- 
ai)olis  St.  Paul  area  provides  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  tremendou.,  support 
end  enthtisiasm  that  has  been  able  to 
be  generated  for  this  fine  program.  Such 
1.  the  case  in  community  after  commu- 
nity. From  Boston  to  Seattle.  Minneapolis 
to  New  Orleans,  city  to  city,  community 
to  rommunity.  this  tremendous  success 
stor.s  hrts  been  reiJeateci. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  we  are  iill  in- 
1-,  .csted — particularly  in  this  post- 
Watergate  era,  when  political  cynicism 
stems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  when 
(.nth  m  manv  of  our  fundamental  insti- 
tutions has  been  so  badly  shaken — in 
having  our  young  people  rededicate 
tlicmselvcs  to  the  noble  challenge  of  pub- 
lic sf'ivice  and  better  citizen  involvement 
I  believe  it  important,  therefore,  that 
this  body  continue  and  increase  the  life 
of  this  most  worthwhile  fellowship  pro- 
'jram.  which  provides  for  our  young  peo- 
ple and  tlieir  educators  a  meaningful 
cpiKMtunity  to  spark  the  flame  of  positive 
<iid  constructive  involvement — a  flame 
'vhir-h,  once  lit.  burrs  brightlv  from  cit\ 
1  1  city. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  .-^hare  with 
m.\  colleagues  a  sampling  of  the  respons- 
es received  from  some  of  the  partici- 
lianls  in  the  Close  Up  program.  In  i)ar- 
licular.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  words  of  a  teenager  from  Dade 
County.  Fla  .  whose  message  of  freedom 
and  liope  written  while  at  Close  Up 
slHitild  read  as  a  declaration  of  the  un- 
alterable importance  of  this  learning  ex- 
iHiieii'  e  and  should  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  ot  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliai  the  text  of  my  joint  resolution, 
a'onu  witii  several  of  these  letters,  and 
an  article  from  the  April  9.  1975.  Wash- 
ington Pust  Ijc  included  at  this  iioiiil  in 
She  Record. 

Tliere  beiiiL;  no  objection  ilie  matciial 
was  oi'tlcifd  to  be.  ■  'inled  in  the  Record. 
a:;  follows: 

S  .J.    Rf.    70 

lii-olrcd  by  Ihe  Senate  mid  Ilcnse  oj  Rcp- 
"■sriUatirrs  of  ilic  United  States  of  America 
in  Conrjros  nssevibled.  That  section  2ibHl: 
ol  llie  joint  re.soliUKjn  entitled  a  ■Join'  Res- 
'  luiion  to  provide  grants  for  .Mien  J  El- 
lender  feilowsliips  to  di-.ndvantai4ed  sf  c.m.iarv 
s.'liool  students  ar.d  their  leacliers  to  par- 
iloipate  In  .i  W.isliinu'ton  pnblir  affairs  p/o- 
grfiin  '  approved  October  19.  197^,  is  amend- 
eil  by  stnkiiie  out  "not  mere  tlian  one  thou- 
^.lnd  five  hundred",  and  by  ■  iril-.ii  g  out  "in 
any  li.scnl  year". 

Sec  2.  .'section  5  (  !  such  joint  resolution 
is  amended  by  sinking  out  "two  sucrcedliiK 
liscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'three  succeeding  fiscal  vears. 
ST50.COO  each  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  fiscal 
\..  r  1978.  iii.d  $1,000,000  each  lor  lis.-al  vtar 
1"T9,  and  ti.->c3l  year  1980.". 

L'  iJFR  From  a  Student  I.n   .Mmmi    Fi.\ 
Awed  in  silence  I  looked  at  it  lying  there 
on    its   pedestal   of   marble.   Although   faded 
a  Id  priril.illy  wrinkled,  its  regal  beauty  out- 
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•.none  the  gleam  of  Its  brou-e  ca.^mg,  Tlie 
lettering,  blurred  but  stlU  readable,  stood 
out  on  the  parchment,  as  11  in  defiance  ot 
lUe  puuishment.s  of  time  and  cli.'tivge.  For 
lUe  first  time  In  a  week  of  hustle  anil 
.i,lits.  I  felt  a  .slowing  down,  a  wakening 
111  liearl  and  .soul.  And  In  a  .".tate  of  wonder. 
!lie  Declaration  of  Indepeadetifi?  ei  graved 
^i^hin  my  mind  the  boldness  ai'.ci  strc-ngMi 
1,1  a  nation. 

Tie  realiiatloii  that  I  wa-^  actoally  in 
WH.siuaglon  ctty  family  sanlc  m.  .\tter  the 
lace  against  lime  in  search  for  r,;>..n-,ors  and 
•he  iilanning  and  wailing  for  Ibe  week  lo 
,,.mo.  my  arrival  in  the  natioivs  capital 
left  me  unbelieving.  But  ntiw,  as  T  ■J^/c<^  up 
At  the  display  In  the  National  Archives 
Building.  I  kuew  and  acceplea  .ait,  fact 
riiat  I  was  really  here. 

Mv  eyes  rolled  up  and  d(.«  n  ne  f.tded 
\riling  and  I  coucenlraled  t>n  iinfliug  the 
fiunous  John  Hancock  signal  me.  ft  stood 
.ml,  among  the  rest,  plain.  legU/.e.  silently 
s-liOtuiiig  The  cries  of  a  determined  young 
■ountvy. 

And  suddenly,  T  wu.~<  ",ohi^  bar';  in'o 
lime  .  .  . 

I  remembered  an\i<>i's  fci-lu;-,-  being 
sc:ired,  being  small  and  .siosiii.e  Dust-cov- 
ered memories  took  life  and  spiu;  around  nie 
li'ie  a  carou.sel  of  time.  Rccollootioos  of  a 
iilar.f  ride,  holding  my  nioliier'd  b.Tid.  walk- 
mn  and  walking,  finally  being  held  light  be- 
fore '-'oing  to  bed  in  a  new  pl;v.e,  a  iiev.' 
bci-iiinlng  —a  now  life. 

I  remembered  growing  up.  k'.:...<.  lU';  Ihat, 
hiy  country  had  lost  its  freedom  Le.trninj; 
that  clialns  of  lialred  imprir-o'.ied  her.  !eav- 
aii;  her  to  drown  in  a  hopele-.  !i;^htinaii'. 
.■Mii;:?.  tuifiee.  forever  lost    li.  lue 

.And  tlien  I  reineniliered  bein  •  ;.  vi'ii  'jv 
'in  new  land.  Being  accepted  c:i^  o' ra';cd 
.Mid  educated.  Taken  in.  ■^ive'i  hopi-  and  t't 
fie?  to  be  myself.  .sironL'-v.i'.ied  .d  cl  tie 
;nide  of  mv  parents. 

Fo!'.  the  carefully  handvM'it  ;eM  doctiiiien* 
md  I  shared  a  common  v.in:  v.e  hud  both 
won  onr  separate  wars,  iiiuiiV  venrs  apart. 
Bin  UnoUj.;!;  it.s  yictorv.  I  had  ca-ned  my 
(iv,'ii.  lieciui.se  of  its  faded  WTi'tn.'.  T  had 
arown  in  liberty,  had  1n.°<ed  '<!inv\tedt;p.  and 
lived  in  a  richness  uiik.'.owo  'o  mv  iin- 
(irisancd  iiurive  land-  the  rK-Vio'->,  o:  a  li:.- 
',' nil  jur.tice.  equality,  freedom 

I  "-tood  there  as  any  of  her  '.o';ii.'  \n,eri- 
i.'W.  admiring  the  historic  rccortl  ot  human 
-irui;;,le.  I  ran  my  hand  aloist:  the  marble 
|)i'Ue-ial  and  saw  my  reflection  in  the  gla^s 
case.  And  without  a  word,  in  pnva'e  joy.  I 
■I'.it  my  head  In  my  liand-and  I  cried  Lili 
iLdini  Fernandez.  Hinleah  Mi.inu  Lakei 
Si-i.ior  High.  Miami  I  Pro;_'r..in.  t'lu^e  C'p  !97,5. 


i.iNf  (UN.  r;  I 

MitrrU  to.  UK.',. 

ni  >.K  .Sir:  I  htiye  been  liitprcstod  in  eov- 
•Tiiment  since  Grammar  .ScIkmiI  i  admirt'> 
'.oti  as  a  man  of  character  and  miev.rity.  I 
a'.'o  believe  that  you're  one  o!  the  best 
speakeis  the  United  Stales  Senate  ha.-  seen 
iti  its  94  .ses^:ions.  but  that's  not  \\h\  I  wrote 

iiuring  the  week  of  Feb  2'J  .M  trch  1  I 
>■  IS  in  Washington  with  tl  e  Closp  Up  Pro- 
gram ft  was  one  of  tlie  greatest  e-^perienccs 
•  ^f  my  life.  I  became  totally  involved  iu  Clo^e 
V;t  and  e-pccially  C'roverumeii'  T  am  now 
^■fl:i:it;  a  job  at  my  own  SImu-  H'lM^o  ~vi  T 
■  an  be  closer  to  govermneut 

Tlie  Close  Up  Program  rercived  s  li  .e  year 
'■ioo.oilO  grant  from  the  Federal  Govcri'iiient. 
Ihf  five  years  are  up  as  of  Jan  1.  IKTii 
i'kaso  uork  for  more  support  of  Clo--e  t  p. 

There  is  no  better  ori;aiii/.a;  .on  thar.  can 
present  government  to  voittii  than  Close  Up 
l' s  ai.,0  important  thai  Close  U;i  lontintie 
'eiatise  the  youth  of  lodav  v. ill  be  the  Irael- 
■"■■'•  of  tomorrow.  Please  keep  the  door  open 
-<'  people  (especially  youiiu  i  oi  -.ee  .istde 
tjr.vernmeiit. 


Tliank  you  very  much  and  ptea.sD  vote  for 
and  support  Close  Up. 

Bob  Marcotte. 
An  interested  youHi 

FcBRUAuy  3,  1975 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Homphrey. 
U.S.   Senate,   Old   Senate   O/ficc   Uuilding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dl'ar  Senator  Humphrey:  I  have  just  com- 
pleted the  most  intensified  learning  expe- 
rience in  Washington,  D.C.  This  letter  is  in 
re;;ards  to  the  Close  Up  Program  which 
rtceivps  lederal  funds  in  tlie  form  of  Allen 
J.  Elleuder  Fellowships  to  teiichers  and  sru- 
den'ts  across  the  country.  I  have  been  a  re- 
cipient of  such  a  Fellowship  and  I  urfie 
Congress  to  continue  tlii;-.  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. 

In  u  time  of  National  crLses.  I  feel  tliat 
wrievever  Congress  cau  trim  the  budget,  it 
Is  mo---r  'Aise.  However,  this  pi-ogram  beans 
suf'h  merit  for  further  appropriations.  Close 
Up  IS  ail  intensive  look  at  onr  Federal  Go\ - 
crnmen;  at  all  angles. 

'Ihia  is  not  a  tourist  prot;rani.  but  one 
which  makes  onr  Federal  Goveri'nieut  come 
alive  to  students  and  teachers. 

The  .students  question  not  oiily  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  but  al-'^o  members  of  the 
press,  lobbyists,  and  beaureaucrals.  They 
come  away  with  a  tiew  emotion  for  tlieir 
Covcriiinent..  The  buildings  no  loi.trer  look 
like  stone  and  mortar,  but  filled  uith 
< 'uiscu-iu  ions,  liard- '.working  people. 
.Siiii  (  reiv  your.-. 

Mi's.  Saliv  L.  W.M.tc.cn.v, 

Pa^iiO'^int  Uiy'i  .Vt  ''oo,' 

Ei.r.iN.  Minn.. 
Jannanj  29,  1!>7'>. 

I  he  El^^'.n-MiU'.  lUe  Community  School.^ 
h;tve  now  participated  in  the  Washint;t<m 
Close  Up  Program  for  three  coiiFecutive 
years.  The  first  year  three  students  and  one 
social  studies  teacher  participated.  Tlie  ;  cc- 
oud  vear  one  student  and  another  social 
studios  teacher  participated.  Just  last  week 
tr^u  Elgin-Mill ville  sludeuls  and  a  .social 
studies  teacher  again  had  the  privilege  oi 
visiting  Washington,  D.C.  and  ob.serving  the 
United  Stales  Government  in  action. 

1  am  not  exaggerating  wlien  I  say  tliat  the 
Cioic  Up  Program  has  added  a  new  diineti- 
;  ion  to  our  .social  studies  curriculum,  to  our 
school,  and  to  the  .'■chool  community.  Close 
Up  is  a  truly  outstanding  educational  pro- 
gram. We  strongly  urge  you  to  initiate  and 
support  funding  for  the  Close  Up  Program  in 
future  years.  Lacking  federal  money,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  Close  Up  will  terminate 
at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  We  do 
not  want  that  to  happen.  Just  as  our  stu- 
dents had  the  opportunity  to  participate  m 
Close  Up  this  year,  we  are  hopeful  that  other 
KLUdents  ill  future  years  will  have  the  .-.itne 
oijportnnity.  We  need  your  assistance. 

Tiipiik  >'ou  for  your  cooperation. 
.Siueerely. 

Dr.  RocrR  M.  Nt<Rsn  d. 
Si(p"rintendcnl  of  Sihim'^ 

M.^e.'■^I  :j.  197!i 
Hon.  Huni:nT  If.  Humpurky. 
U.S.  s<  natp. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.^hinglon.  D.C. 

Dkar  Sir:  As  a  faculty  member  in  the  late 
Senator  Ellonder's  district,  it  has  been  my 
tremendous  fortune  to  have  recently  jiartic- 
ipati'd  in  the  Close-Up  prograin.  I  personally 
found  the  progi'am  to  ije  an  extremely  re- 
warding, educational  experience.  Our  stu- 
dents were  totally  overwhelmed  by  an  aclual 
clo.se-.tp  look  at  their  government  in  action 
Tliey  were  exposed  to  many  lai'ets  of  the  op- 
eration of  our  system,  .iiid  enjoyed  every 
ininute  of  their  week  in  Washington. 

Til's  C!nse-Up  experience  has  been  a  learn- 
iui:  process  Iha:    the  pari '.cinunt-   ..v;!!   neiei 


fi>rget-  A-  an  adiUt  it  v.-as  ii''\it,oratin(;  to  se* 
the  change  aud  (jrowiii  oi  tiicse  sttidcnts  iii 
just  one  week's  time.  Althourth  mc^t  stu- 
dents wiio  attended  had  raLhcr  vague  no- 
tions about  governnient  v.hen  lliey  iirst  ar- 
rived, by  the  end  ol  the  pro^rraai  tbev  had 
fonne.-i  dehnitc  opmioi.-  abii'it  tiie  s.-'.em 
under  which  ll.ey  live. 

I:  iia<>  been  my  uudei'si,iiniiii|_-  thai  tlii>  i 
tlie  year  that  funds  must  be  re-appropriated 
!or  the  prot:ram.  As  a  taxpiiver.  hi;;h  schooi 
KMcher,  and  mother.  1  would  per.sonally  like 
to  see  this  important  asset  to  tinr  luture 
lawmakers  continued,  ft  is  in  il.-clf  a  govern- 
ment cla.ss  tiiat  onr  siadeiiUs  can  get  iii 
v.-rif-re  else.  Because  of  i.,-.  unestimable  influ- 
ence on  them,  we  are  anxiously  awaiting  tlie 
congressional  ciccisioii.  We  sincerely  hope 
thai  it  IS  posLive  in  this  lime  of  tight  inone;. 
becimse  ot  its  beneiit  to  our  future  genera- 
uoiir.  We  tiiank  you  lor  your  aid  in  this  en- 
dea.or.  a]:d  liope  tliat  we  may  be  successful 
111  i-oniiiuiing  iiM~  C'li  se-L'p  jn'o^jram. 
i-uicere!','. 

Ni  iAVVN  D.  L.^  I'l.CR 

Mam  .1  'Jfi.  lIlT.'i 
llciii.   llr-Ki.-;!!   il.    Ill- \n'Hi:i  V, 
V  S   S.-nnle 

Old  Srnnie  ()r,ie  H.id.'io. 
Wu'.'iintiton.  D.C. 

Dr.u;  Mr.  Ht.'MfiiKi  y:  1  wsn  to  tiuiuk  yoi. 
u!id  expre-s  my  appreciation  for  your  gener- 
ous support  of  tlie  Cl»e-Up  program.  I. 
alo.ng  with  19  chi-ssmates  from  Notre  Dan-.e 
Ai:vdemy.  joined  11  other  schools  in  the 
Mi.uni  area  on  Fei)nnfy  Ifl.  197.'),  for  our  trip 
lo  Wa.^hiUKlon,  DC. 

The  experience  (.(  getting  to  kf.ow  iji;, 
countrj's  go\erinnen;  a  little  better,  and  Oi 
cetiuic  to  know  tlie  people  involved,  made 
tins  trip  i.iie  I  have  prospered  from,  aud  will 
al'Aays  renieniber.  Your  support  for  this  pro- 
gram has  been  most  beiiefici.il  and  ndvni:- 
tagi  ous  for  all  wl-'o  have  litid  the  oppoitu- 
iilty,  iis  I  luae,  to  attend. 

Again,  I  most  gratefulU  thank  you  ii.r  till 
your  support,  and  hope  that  you  continue  lo 
keep  an  active  Inlerf'st  in  tl.c  Close-Ujj 
pro;;r;ini. 

Siii.erely  your  . 

buLi.A  Si.  rixiiRL. 
C/o.N.-  r//)  im'Ucipant .  Miami  .>. 


il 


M\rir  11    1  ).   ];)7."i 

Ht:MPHF.KV. 


As  iiieinbi'V.- 


Ho;:.  UiErFi 

L'..V.  Senate 

Old  Senate  Ojjice  r.u':'(hvg. 

V.'ii'ihiiuiton.  D.C. 

Dr.\n  Si-.NAroR  Hcmi'U.m  v 
tliC  Bristol  High  Schools  Rhode  Island  II 
Clo...e  Up  group,  v.e  v.ould  like  to  lliiiiil;  jou 
for  your  support  of  the  Cl()se  Up  program 
'the  interaction  wi'h  goveninieiii  ofTiciaK. 
I<il)bvisis,  diplomats,  and  the  pre.is  was  a 
unique  educational  experience.  Iti  additioii 
to  tliis.  \\c  also  took  the  traditional  siglit- 
^eeitig  tour.  S'.ghtseeing.  the  niu.-.eums.  gal- 
leries, .nnd  a  pl::y  were  el.-o  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Our  week  was  exceptional  and  we  urpe 
you  to  continue  your  support  for  Close  I'ji 
through  piirticipalion  and  legi-Iatio'i 
Sincerely. 

B'?;  N'UA  MiitsHAi.i.. 

Pvui.  Su.v^. 

Dl  BORAH    IiF.PaoV 

Norman  Fcrui. 
Bfcky  .Smith 
MiCHAiL  Kamd. 
Up  Student  Pa^  tinpant'! 

William  R.  Fas.^no. 
Up  Teacher  Cnodinator 


Close 
C/os-c 


Ifrc'ii    the   Wa-.hington    Post.    Apr.   9.    19751 
Auvii  F    KR    Tin:    YC)t:N(: — Ford    Ur.nEs 

I.N',  ol '.  F.Mt;.  1     I.N"    GoVEriS'MFNT 

(By  Lou  Cannon) 
President    Ford    yeslerdav    uryed    young 
A;iK"':'a>v-,  i.i  ignore  •'ornicr  Niw.n  aide  Cor- 
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don  S  Strrt'-liaii's  idvi^'e  '.o  "btr.y  i  va;, 
>.,i.veriinie!ii. 

■  That  V  js  pool"  dti.ice  tJien,  aiiu  It  i.^  poor 
ad-,  ice  no'v.  '  llr.  Ford  told  600  high  aciicKa 
stitJeuti  ia  the  White  Hoa^-  Rose  Gar- 
Ueii."  .  .  .  Tne  rl^-ht  ansaer  i  to  get  close 
up,  be  involved  nt  the  local,  ai&i/e  and  the 
federal  ievrT.  Aiid  if  yo.i  do.  yon  .vui  be 
happier. ' 

On  his  fir^it  day  ba<-K  at  thr  White  Huxise 
.'.:"t€r  nine  cia\s  oi  v.icmioi-iJig  and  spercn- 
inar:iiii»  In  Ca:iforriia  e.id  Nevada.  t';e  Presi- 
dent took  laore  than  au  hour  v  ^th  the  h!c." 
school  student 3.  *-ho  oarne  trmu  his  Uomc- 
lovn  if  Gra-id  R.ipicis.  V.-.ch  ar.J  Irn.a 
A:lai.'_a 

Mr.  Ford  dill  i".ii  n>e..li.  a  Svi'in  ;..-,ii.  a 
f oni-.L-r  WiiKe  Kon.-o  deputy  to  H.  R.  H-iIde- 
uuux.  by  nar.ie.  But  !.eq!:ot<:d  from  the  Rd; ire 
that  S;racl-ian  ha'l  '-,npn  t.-i  yoing  Ajuer- 
l.'aus  d.ir.vj;  testliaonv  bti'oie  the  Seuute 
U'A^er<-,ate  cimmlttee  on  Jvi!y  2,J.  IS'S 

S'r.ichan  was  Ind'.nod  xt  a  cc-eorj.pir,i'.or 
In  tlie  W,^'.e^^'ate  co>. er-r.p.  hat  the  c.i,-.-:;?-. 
:.t'ainst  liini  were  later  d.oppfed. 

It  vAAv  not  be  the  advl-e  yon  "jovild 
l'X)k  buck  find  want  i.o  give."  .Strp.chan  said 
be.'ore  the  comndttpe.  'but  my  advice  v.-oiild 
be  to  itaj'  r<'Mx\." 

Mr.  Ford  reculK-d  1!;at  he  h:  rt  come  'o 
Washing;;. Ill  for  the  lii.-l  time  Ia  Jvne.  \9:s: . 
with  a  Rr  'in  of  other  high  ?"hool  gradiiatf 
and  hrtd  been  ph"to^raphed  'ii'h  th^m  cvt- 
8;c;e  theCipttol. 

"As  I  look  ha.'k,  I  irni.>;t  huve  gotten  an 
ItiJ-plration  then  to  want  to  he  involved  in 
our  governme.it, ■•  Mr.  P:ird  sild,  "I  iu.spen 
that  vvao  wiiete  tiic  .••eed  Tka?  plan^'Pd.  of 
coMr<«  never  expect  n.g  to  have  an  op- 
p^^rtnntty  of  living  in  that  ijreRt  hJ.,toiln 
honie." 

"But  let  m?  sav  lo  eu-h  awi  f-tiv  f  ;:e  ,r 
'•'-.n.  If  a  iT-year-oId  iro.n  Gr.md"  Ea;.-(:. . 
Mich.,  conlrt  come  irom  that  ;o  "his,  the  -ame 
opporttinlty  exists  for  e.irh  a:'.d  every  one 
•  :  you.  both  male  nnd  femal?."  he  added. 
Speaking  to  the  nTompaniment  of  horn 
hnaklng  from  proven Ing  con'  minora"  i rucks 
on  PeniLsylvanua  Avenue,  Mr.  Ford  then  "ited 
I  he  i-i.'-ach.in  ciuotutloii  and  told  the  stu- 
dents that  ihf-  country  "need^  yrur  idvtlve- 
nieiit.  your  dedication,  your  w;.-;doiii  vour 
'.•reailvltT." 

The  Fre.?idem,  4.poke  uitho.it  notes.  b»i. 
i:.e  leferrnoa  to  Stiathan;,  advice  had  beeji 
coniained  in  a  snggested  te.tt  *hown  to  Mi-. 
Ford  by  a  While  Houoe  speech  v.  riter. 

.After  i,!s  speech  Mr.  *  Ford  Invited  liic 
Ir.ijh  .-chool  .student  1  into  the  Oval  0(lic<'. 
where  he  -hook  hands  with  each  of  the  60y.' 
ihfv  were  In  Warhlnpton  as  part  of  the 
"C!o-e-l'p-  piogram.  which  give.-  s-.tiJenis  a 
t!rst-hand  look  at  government 

While  the  President  was  talklny  in  tiie 
Ro.-^e  Garden,  the  National  S-..nrlty  ConncU 
^as  pi-ep.arin-  recomnieuda'lon.-  ou  the  lim- 
ited option''  remaming  to  the  United  States 
In  Its  erroi's  to  a-i^ivt  the  t'O'ernment  of 
.South  Victn;-.m. 

\Miite  House  prcs.e  secteiar.  noa  Nesstii 
tiirned  aside  all  quesiu.nj  on  Mr.  Ford  s  Viet- 
nam declsloi-..-,  sa'h'.t;  that  thee  .viU  bp  con- 
tained in  a  nationally  televised  ;oreign  policy 
speech  the  President  will  ni-.ke  t.->  Contre.-s 
■Jhursdav  liigiit. 

The  NaMonal  S<-'-u;ity  Counc'!  1&  c  thcdnled 
to  meet  with  Fold  today  to  divcii-s  fhe  Viet- 
nam option;-.  Xe.ssen  said. 

Nci^en  al^)  a,dd  that,  Mr  Ford  ^^a■;  seeking; 
th*?  oplnloiis  ci  piust  and  present;  military 
and  dipiomaUc  advisers,  wlioni  he  declnied 
to  u.-jne,  in  preparing  his  furv!«;n  polic  re- 
port. 

The  Pie»id-!it  ha-  bec.i  p  -pa;;  .-  the 
.speech,  or)  and  on.  for  nesrly  a  wec4:.  He 
snent  much  of  the  niiht  hi'me  Moiida3-  night 
tt<irkine  on  it  with  .Se-i-etaiy  of  Sta'C  Hen.-y 
A.  Klael.iger  and  with  WT;te  Hr:-,-  ci  lef  of 
--:»."  rx^o.a!'J  R-.nr-,rf  id. 
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But  the  Presidtut  uho  found  tiaie  to 
hold  a  surprise,  aiibcrne  double  birthday 
party  lor  his  ulle.  Betty,  who  bocaaie  67 
today,  aad  for  pollilcnl  couijselor  Robert  T. 
llrtrt,  lann.  who  l.irned  C8. 

Mr.  Ford  also  .spo^-e  ve'-'c-!'.:  !••  at  i>  rrn-p- 
tioii  m  the  f.-.s-i  Room  for  the  National  Alll- 
HiiCe  of  Buanessnien,  wliom  he  landeil  lor 
ihcir  pro-rata  of  nndintt  jot»;  for  ■Anierica'.s 
disadvantaged  adulus,  Vietnam  veter.iii.-,  a'nl 
needy  youiigstere." 

Weranu'd — .Tud  u-,j/:t  not-  for^-ex  ihe  vet- 
era-  .5  of  the  Vtctnim  wor.  nor  cm  we  i^,n">e 
Aiufi:ra  i  yount-'t-.is,  •  the  Presidtn.  sairl. 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pi-e-ideiit.  I  arn 
plpased  to  .iuin  witii  Pen:itor  Hcmphkev 
tu  Miniieso'-a  i:.  infioducmp  a  !;i)l  to  e.\- 
te..d  the  life,  jaiij^Ae,  i-iici  v  onipli.-h- 
rr.PtUs  OI"  tho  Allf-n  .T.  E)lei;dc:-  Fello'.v.ship 
picsrani  r.diiilnis^creci  and  conducted 
throush  the  Clo^e  Up  Foundation. 

It  ha.-;  benii  alinosl  3  years.  »;nct  Uiis 
four.try  cvr-ieriL^i.;  fd  the  loss  of  leader- 
ship, de'  oticn.  niui  vi-^dom  ocrt...iionod  by 
the  passinrr  of  .■Mlp.i  Ellender.  At  that 
time  mrtny  of  his  cons^'pues  jouicd  In 
r-oncert  to  e:,tn.b'i-h  the  tcllowrhip  prc- 
eiani  tl:at  bears  hi.s  lifr.e.  I  non-  ho!d 
tho  (iffire  to  which  lie  devoted  slinost 
hall"  of  hi..  li;"e  and  ieol  pri-ik^td  as  a 
reprc.-;entati\e  of  Lciii.si  iifj  to  be  ai.'.'e  to 
h'>]p  continue  tho  M!e!)  .1  El)cria--r  Fel- 
lo'.v.-hip  proL.rani. 

JTony  tim^^s  it  .'^ecins  that  \\\\>-u  m  .• 
draft  legi.-.lation  to  solve  a  luoblem  or 
ctcntc  or  extend  a  progran:.  we  never 
i-iersor.ull.v  view  tlie  reoiilt.>;.  Hov.  dii- 
lerent  it  i.<;  in  this  r.ise.  Th'^  remits  and 
growirc;  effr-ct  cf  the  Ellender  rc!Iow.';hip 
prn<Tram  are  kno.n  t  >  many  cf  u>  The 
thou'-airLs  cf  yonntr  people  and  their 
tcachrr.s  wh.o  are  direct!;-  b.-.ieflling  j'lom 
the  inter..-e  i>tople-to-pL-oi)Ic  api.rc.a.h  in 
learulr.f.c  nljout  Go-.cniment  arc  e.xcitinH 
te  tiinonial-  to  the  ba;;it  concept  of  thi.s 
program.  I  have  met  with  hundi-ed.';  of 
Lhc^e  students  j-nd  teacher.,  my.' elf  and 
have  Feen  their  excitement. 

Th.cre  io  no  .secret  to  whv  Alku  Eilen- 
dcr  v.a^  dedicated  to  tlv  t  ity-LOinniunity 
appioach  ol  Close  Up.  Too  oiier,  today, 
our  ycuag  people  within  the  .-.i.ine  <o:n- 
mtmity  or  aiea  are  .'■trangers.  with  no 
practical  opportunity  for  nic  aiineiul  in- 
teraction, or  dialog  to  exthange  view.>; 
ar.J  beliefs.  Tl-.e  city-co^■l^lU^iil^  contept 
of  tile  Clo.  c  Up  Foui.dution  u.siiit;  tiie 
unique  facilitio.s  aivj  re-  ourc.s  o-'  Wa.sh- 
liifetcn.  D.C..  brim  .s  toci-iher  a'l  eleinent.s 
of  a  conuiinnity  or  area  to  v  ork  toward 
a  better  .Hid-^i-strinding  of  cur  dcmocriUic 
sy.-tem.  In  theh  pioct.ss.  comn.on  ba.k- 
giour.d.';  are  shared,  tcivlnng  methods 
aic  exploi-.ni  and  iniprov.d.  and  a  bet! or 
.sense  of  commurHy  and  country  i.s  re  il- 
ized.  This  wn.^  a  principal  reason  for  the 
dedication  of  Alien  Flil'-n.'ier  to  t;ie  C!o.sj 
Up  program  Ke  saw  that  it  w,--*  not  ju',t 
a  1-week  experience,  but  an  opportunity 
for  whole  communitie=  to  benefit  by 
V  orking  tot-.elher.  He  v.ould  be  even  more 
eaihusla.stic  today  for  Uie  Clo.se  Up 
Foi.ndation  has  taken  its  modest  Federal 
mandate  iaid  nrnJiiplied  it  .several-fold 
throuEh  participation  of  l.-.r^e  atid  .siih!!1 
busine.s.sp-,  philanthropic  or^.^ni/aiion.'^. 
a.<:sociatio!i.s.  unions,  bonrc!.-  of  djiication, 
and  indisidual  families.  In  fact,  aii  over- 
all picture  ol  the  m-altiplitr  efiecl  of  the 
Close  Up  Foui'.datn.ui  s  city -comniuii'ty 


con.-^epi  Rivcs  a  rc.il.:  tic  indication,  of  it< 
success  in  adr;  inlst-:^nn-  and  conductino 
the  Allen  J.  E'lendcr  Fellowship  pro-^vnrn 
Since  th"  inception  of  the  Ellerid"- 
Fellow.-hip.^  program  In  197?  and  in  ■h7,■^- 
ing  estimates  of  the  foun>;alion's  ioTi 
academic  year  alight  ly  nivie  ir'a>i  :4u 
EUcnde'-  Fello-.vshijis  ^-.-ul  have  been 
C'v.nd.ca  to  iovv-i-icomo  :  indents  ;;tid 
their  teac.'iers.  U.-Mng  the  FI|f-n(i  ..•  p^j- 
lov.  !iip  PS  a  base  of  "jupporr.  the  Clos-^ 
Up  Fttindation  has  b^?n  j'hie  to  <-encvv'. 
ap,.rcy;;-niltli'  12,500  additi;'nal"pi,r!;o;l 
panu,.  On  every  pi  -giani  a  compltte 
Ciuss  sc-tiOii  of  idea.--  and  backgiouitu;; 
is  r.^pre..-.enied  Iroj,!  the  same  cc'mmimity 
or  area.  Ti:*',  ■■ni;iltJpUpr  efTecf  and 
crof^s  fection  c;  ideas  is  the  esser.ce  of 
tht;  Clo.-e  Up  '-i'y-commur.ity  concept. 

Tids  program,  y.ith  Its  central  t;-.eme.s 
cf  aivolveincjit,  awarenes.«,  and  better 
;-iidcr  tandlii'T  of  community  and  coun- 
try, m-^rits  our  upp,)it.  Its  vision  is  our 
N.ilinrfs  vi  :■  n— a  concerned,  informed. 
ani  i:-  tive  citizenr>'. 

Fii-licr  this  week  th.-  Pre.-ident  of  the 
Uriitcd  States  cxpre-sed  this  very  theme 
''i  ir.vjlvemeiit  to  handi-eds  of  Clc-o  Up 
.-tu  lents  and  teacher.s  a.s.sembIod  at  tlie 
\yjiite  Hou.s,\  Mi'iiy  were  Allen  J.  Ellen- 
d-:r  Follovwliip  ULipienus  and  all  were 
4ave,t  an  e.u-ourr.pinfr  a2:d  inspiraticna; 
ine':sr>ge.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  pi"t  of 
the  Prei-idc'.ifs  remarks  to  tncte  yoii-.g 
per.i  ie  and  their  teacliers: 

I  uai  convinced  ad  I  look  n.  your  ;ace5, 
ki.on  of  your  record,  that  ail  uf  yJu  ha.t  the 
.-re«tivily.  thp  imutji^ialion.  ilie  dedir.,  lou. 
anii  the  desire  for  luvolvemen:  i  >  make  iliij, 
couu'ry  an  even  befcr  place  :u  whirri  to 
live— your  parlicipation  in  Cio.se  Up  :i  yo\!:- 
^as-.v-cr.  Tile  right  an.s>ver  i.s  to  get  -'uio-  e  up." 
'•■e  involved  at  tlie  lix?al,  the  s-.aie,  aaU  tlie 
Federal  level.  And  If  you  do  you  v\i:i  be 
happier.  You  will  fee  iliat  you  are  making  a 
ujntj-ibution  'o  your  goveriniieur.  to  your 
(ji.  nti-y. 

A.'id  our  cou.niy  voday,  as  we  face  the 
p--ob!eiii.s  both  at  home  and  r.fjoard.  reeds 
vour  involvement,  yo'.ir  dedication  your  .d;- 
loin,  your  cieativiiy. 

We  hive  a  itreat  conntiy  and  the  problenu 
A-.-  nave  can  and  will  be  solved.  But  as  I 
lO'.'k  hi  Ibis  j,redt  K">ap  of  vouiig  propie. 
I  am  encour.igcd  and  I  know  hat  ■.  nir  en- 
lhuSi3.?in  ci.n  lie  infect l<)\:.s. 


Those  rciiiarks  need  no  enioeili-ii.T.i-iu 
Tliey  express  iiou-  many  of  us  feel  about 
:li;.-  conccp'-  and  thi--  program. 

.\  n amber  of  le.ters  from  partic  .pant.s 
iii  t))c  Close  Up  program  elaborate  on 
tn:s  loea  I  would  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
lliat  .some  of  the  letteis  expressing'  the 
i-Fa'i.ons  of  .students  and  teachers  who 
ii.i'.?  been  a  part  of  Close  Up  be  printed 
in  ti.c  RECorr. 

There  btirit,  no  o'ojeciion.  the  ieticr.s 
Vicie  ordered  to  l)e  prin.x-d  m  lae  Rt'  orh, 
as  f(,;io'.i,s- 

Nf.v  OnLK'.NS.  La  . 

JuHUury  10.  IHT'. 
ci.<..^K  Li-  tiif.iy.  <  )ai  \seeh:  in  Washingtc  : 
uits  unbelievable.  We  i-i  aped  couiule.ss  bcne- 
his  a-ud  came  a'.^ay  -o  moiivaied  that  per- 
h.Tps  you  slH.uld  warn  Congress  that  there's  a 
v.ho)e  i;ew  j;enerai,ion  (,f  participants'  who 
are  laying  pian.s.  I  do  liope  this  enthusiasm 
is  ikjI  squi-lched.  Ai  scncol  ii  has  been  c oii- 
iagiou-,  and  'ihe  .si.idem  coimcil  is  planning  a 
'■Cio.sc  Up  Day"  usin>;  your  format  of  ?eini- 
!;ars  i..!d  work  -hops.  Mrs.  PhylLs  Landnev^-. 
Derii.  i.UK  .SiiUc  Chairnuoi  lu-    ii.cepted  oia 
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iiivi!;i;lon  to  participate  and  .studeat.s  are 
lining  ap  a  variety  of  other  speaker.s.  One  of 
!lie  "biggies  '  In  the  plan  is  to  have  Close  Up 
iviriic-ipants  be  "staff."  And  that's  a  tremen- 
oiriis  riiallenge!  That  is  if  they  are  to  mea.s- 
iiic  up  w  the  staff  menibcr.s  v.l\o  guided  our 
■■roup  in  Wat'hlngton.  You're  terrtlicl  Thanks 
u>t  a  v.onderlul  program,  thank-,  tor  sharing 
>.;>tir  knowledge  and  thanks  for  all  ho  pcr- 
iiiiid  lou'icirration.'s  you  showed  u.s  . 
Vior.F.T  W.^LSTi  and  Gii-ls.  I 

>S'/.  Jt/'/fc.s  Minor  U  ill' 


Fhiiitr  M!-,    I  (1.  '!t  ,,■>, 
.\li's  81-si  Baldwin. 
I'nHiraiu  Adminislrutii' .  Clii.<r  l,i 
Wiislnniiion.  D.C. 

Ui  AR  St  si:  lis  becii  one  wreK.  ju.^t  .-ii-.en 
(l.nK.  since  I've  returned  to  .Miani!  and  llie 
r(':,'Ular  routine.  I  can  truly  say.  Miami  will 
never  be  as  spectacular  a.-;  Washington.  Close 
!'(>  has  atlecied  a  change  in  my  ideas  and 
fliuiinup  of  whal  Washinglon  politics  are  all 
Uiour, 

i:  is  dilli'-nlt  to  express  h'lw  c>,\e  fecl.s  after 
suih  iOi  experience.  1  could  list  nvuiy  adjec- 
■ues  nnd  superlatives  to  de-cribe  the  Close 
t'|)  Pr<.!;ram  and  your  sip.tT.  For  me.  it  -.vas 
v,,u  and  your  staff  that  iiiatic  tlie  noiiceable 
'Iitlercnce  .  .  .  the  jiersonal  intere.-l  you 
•.howed  in  tlie  students.  alwa>s  being  there 
.\iii:n  needed  and  the  untiring  efforts  to  make 
riie  Miami  I  experience  the  best  po  s:ble. 

To  say  "thank  you  ".  doesn't  seem  enough 
''mi'  everything  yon  all  did.  iVlos;  ol  all.  I  am 
ippreviarive  of  your  paiieiice  uiih  us  rilm 
iimkrrs.  Plcvse  shsre  this  letter  with  your 
most  remarkable  and  out.standiug  -,!.art.  and 
|)irtii'ularly  extend  my  appreci.iiiou  to  .\daiTi 
Malcr  tor  liis  valuable  guldaure  and  ,is^i.'  t- 
.loce  ihrouglioul   the  week. 

.\Iav  your  eutlnislasm  cont'iuif  ii  lie  co..- 
•:ij*i'iis   and    your    blej-'sin^s    nianv    told 
\\M-y  best  alway.". 

Davui  G  re  •;  MI  i . 
rri)r(lrti.\t  f^crriccs.  De-^url  ricti   oi  V.ih- 
!.c  liijormntirm. 


M  \i: 


.1     I. 


luTt. 


Mr.  ."r.r:'  I   .\.  J.'.ni  i-  n. 
Ciosr-C'/}  ProuraTi . 
\Vtt-):iiu/lon'v.C. 

Dfah  Mr.  Janger:  As  a  piiiicij.a'  of  i  ^.•^o..l 
"hich  has  parflcipated  in  the  Clase-LTp  I-^o- 
■jriun  !(.r  four  years.  I  want  you  I-.j  knoA  how- 
!Miuli  we  appreciate  the  program,  riiis  year's 
!>roL-i-iun  was  especially  re.vardlng.  the  time 
.>penL  ill  Washington  wa-s  exciting,  stimulai- 
i!i'.',  and  enjoyable  for  teachers  and  stodents 
iiM'i-e. 

Vour  grants  to  needy  Ktndcm>  and  to 
-i'liehers  irom  each  private  and  puljlic  scliool 
111  our  area  las  -well  a.-,  in  many  oMier  areas 
if  0,10  United  States)  lias  made  a  real  dlf- 
l.Tciice  in  the  way  teachers  and  suidenls  feel 
I'boiii  their  government  and  a'jout  each 
"thPr.  .Ml  had  an  unforgettable  experience, 
"'naitung  knowledge  and  iniderstfinding 
'Hrough  observing  the  government  In  action 
n:!(l  di.scussing  problems  ^^itll  povernmentiil 
■  laders  and  with  a  capable,  dedicated  CHose- 
L'p  stiitt. 

We  appreciate  your  having  Nan  Duponi  on 
Mie  Board  of  CUL-^e-Up.  She  has  helped  pro- 
I'lote  the  program  In  our  school  and  in  this 
area. 

We  hope  to  continue  being  a  part  of  tlie 
t  lose-Up  Program  because  it  has  iielped  pro- 
vide better  teaching  in  our  school  and  has 
^iKouraged  .student  interest  in  government 
liianglng  attitudes  of  many  students  from  a 
I fu'Htive  to  a  positive  approach. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DAviri  8.  Ml  r  I  i!K 


Mi.^    .lo^N  JojC.VSON.  , 

'  ■••••■■utile  Assistant,  the  Marlhii  liolrh-ti  .l.'ti- 
ninc/fi  Foinidation.  Clt'vclinnl.  Ohio: 
this  letter  comes  with  deepest  expressions 
'"  gratitude  to  you  for  helping  to  make  pos- 
.V..JU-   f!,,.   bciuinliil   exiierience    for  niai';y   of 


our  students  who  participated  in  the  Cl</se- 
Up  In  Government  Program  in  Washington. 
I  do  want  to  thank  you  for  providing  the  op- 
portunity for  students  to  see  government  at 
close  range,  to  talk  with  senators,  represent- 
atives and  even  the  Pi-esldent.  The.vo  experi- 
ences they  will  long  remember. 

I  had  a  chance  to  mingle  in  an  inforinal 
\>. ay  with  the  students.  I  must  tell  vo.i  how 
',ery  edilied  I  was  with  their  conduct,  their 
aijiiiiy  to  stand  up  for  what  they  l)elic\c.  and 
tlie  way  in  which  they  were  able  to  articnlate 
their  tjue.ilions  and  responses  to  spcai.crs 
whose  oc:"aslonally  provocative  .'taienienis 
wuulii  ii.ive  deterred  a  weaker  audience.  I 
dare-ay  tliat  the  political  science  chisses  m 
tome  Et-ho- Is  will  be  reireshiiigly  enlivdiid 
by  .--iudentK  who  are  permitted  to  shari;  flieir 
experiences  wicli  their  cla.ssnia'es.  Belie- e 
me.  there  Is  great  hope  for  Aineric;;  in  (nn 
vonng  people. 

In  addilion  to  seeing  goveriimeni  al  work, 
students  were  given  the  opporlunitv  to  ab- 
sorb some  of  tlie  culU're  of  VVasliington 
Vi.-its  to  tlie  SmUhsonian.  the  art  gallery 
were  new  for  nn  st  of  tlie  students.  .Some  were 
foriunat*  to  be  able  to  view  ihe  speciui  ar- 
chaeological cxhitiiL  from  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China. 

The  last  evening  of  our  '.\eeK  \.illi  ('lo-e- 
Up  a  banquet  was  lield.  .Students  v.ere  given 
rhe  opporrtinity  to  pu'olicly  e-;pre'!s  their 
gratitude  of  the  Close-Up  Start.  I  Jotted  down 
many  of  the  comments  which  the  siudent; 
made.  They  are  Included  with  tliLs  letter.  1 
think  if  I  could  sum  up  oiae  idea  wliich  re- 
peated itself  It  is  this:  Students  have  faith 
ill  government.  Government  is  run  by  real 
peo|;lr  wiio  ha\'e  real  concerns  and  the  good 
ol  tlie  country  at  heart.  The  process  takes 
time,  imt  tlie  process  does  wor:;  and  we  hrtve 
i,oe  po-.ver  to  make  It  work. 

My  personal  thanks  to  you  for  mahlug  tins 
opporlunitv  available  to  otir  siudenls  unU 
i":(.lier^. 

(ordifUy. 

Sister  Marv  T.fivoi  a.  S.C.. 
Soci<il  ScirtuT  Cousiilunit 

MAr.cli  18.  U<74. 
I'M  ,-r   Ij)'  FonND.^  ri( in. 
W II  filing  ton,  D.C. 

Dfar  Sir:  I  guess  there  will  .'.ever  l>c  an.- 
oflier  week  spent  in  my  teaching  career  that 
I  -Aill  consider  as  wortliwhtle  and  as  enjov- 
able  as  my  week  In  Wa.shington,  D.C.  witli 
the  Close  Up  Program.  Thank  you  for  giving 
mo  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
program.  The  twelve  student.-  who  partici- 
pated have  come  back  to  Humble  High  School 
and  have  spread  so  much  good  information 
.'ibout.  Close  Up  that  I  wonder  if  we'll  have 
any  students  left  in  school  when  wc  go  bad; 
ne.vt   \ear. 

Not  only  did  students  ha\e  an  opporlnnity 
lo  see  government-iu-action.  but  they  were 
aijle  to  make  so  many  friends  and  meet  stu- 
dents of  different  cuittiral  backgrounds  and 
v.ith  ditrorent  ideas.  This  is  something  Hint 
many  of  my  students  would  ha-,e  never  h-id 
Ihe  opportunity-  todo. 

II"  there  is  ever  anything  that  I  can  do  per- 
sonally or  that  Humble  High  School  can  do 
for  the  Close  Up  Program,  please  call  on  us 
We  all  appreciate  what  Close  Up  is  doing  and. 
v.-e  hope,  continues  to  do. 
Sincerely, 

Anne  Fo-nit^not. 
•I'l'tifhrr      Coordinator.      Ilvvihlr      llmh 
Sclioo!.  lIoii.'^t07i.  v. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOIIS  OF 
BIIX8  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    200 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  "Mr.  Rothi  v%as  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  200,  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  197o 


Al  tlie  recjuest  oi  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Penns.vlvania  iMr.  Hugh 
Scott  1  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  ot  S. 
520.  the  eastern  v.  ilderne.-s  bill 

S.    CiliT 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  MoNaAic.  tin- 
Senator  from  ?.laryland  «Mr.  Matiiias' 
was  added  as  a  cospon-or  of  S.  660.  the 
Honic  Owners'  Loan  .Act  of   1975. 

s.   (ii, : 

A;  the  r('f|iic-l  ol  Mi-.  Bi  ail.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ala.ska  'Mi'.  Gr.Avti.i  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  PniiTP  A 
H,'»;;ti  were  added  as  cospnisors  of  S. 
667.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Kevenue 
Code  of  19.t4  to  encourage  tho  preserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  historic  build- 
ings and  structuies  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  other  properly,  ar.d  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    7.'.  1 

At  the  I't-fiuesi  ol  Mr.  H.rdhk.  thi- 
Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Hcm- 
rniiEYi  was  added  as  a  cosixm.sor  of 
K.  7').').  the  postal  supervi:-ius  bill. 

s.  i;.,o 

.■\t  tile  reriue.-t  of  Mr.  McGovr;:\,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  8.50.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Acts  in  order  to  er.t^nci 
and  revise  the  sjx^cial  food  service  pro- 
gram for  cliildren.  tiie  special  supple- 
mental food  program,  and  the  school 
breakfast  jirogram.  and  for  other  pur- 
po.sos  related  to  strengthening  the  .school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  i)rograms. 
.s .  ^  r>2 

At  the  reciuest  of  Mr.  Mon-toya.  i!ie 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Gravel  >  w.is 
added  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S.  952,  a  bill  to 
provide  States  unable  to  meet  the  match- 
ing requirements  for  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  with  moneys  to  cover  Federal 
Highway  Administration  ai-iiiortion- 
ments. 

s.  9.".:! 

.\t  tiie  reoucst  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  ihc 
Senator  from  P'lorida  ^Mr.  Stone  i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  953.  a  bill  lo 
amend  the  Export  Ailminisliation  Act 
of  1969. 

S.    i)l,'.' 

At  the  rofjuest  of  Mr.  Ha;:tke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fannin >  was 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  969.  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  eligibility  for  veterans 
tindei-  chapter  34  and  for  certain  depeiid- 
ents  under  chapter  35  from  36  to  -15 
months. 

S.    984 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  <Mr.  Mathiasi  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Tafti  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  984.  the  l,and 
Resource  Planning  Assistance  Act. 

S.    114.-, 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pnirir  A.  Hart 
tlie    Senator   from   South    Dakota    'Mr. 
.Ahourf.'ki  was  added  as  a  co.sponsor  ol 
S.  1145.  the  National  Reconciliation  Act 
ot   1975 

^1.    1  1  ;;k 

M  the  rcciuest  of  Mr.  B'  <  klf.v.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Doml- 
Nut'   and  tlie  Sei-.ator  Irom  Texas   'Mr. 


ii9:() 
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Tower)  wore  ac;cl?d  n^  co-pon^ors  of 
•S.  1188.  a  bill  to  pbave  out  the  earniiu- 
liDiJtarion  for  social  securitv  recipient-^" 

S      1193 

At  the  rofjuest  r,f  A'r.  K. -.TPHnrv.  Iho 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  rirvENsoN' 
was  added  ns  a  cc^pcn^-or  of  s  mp  a 
bill  to  arr.crd  tlio  Hi Ji"r  Friuca'uon  Act 
of  1965  to  ctablish  a  rludent  internsWu 
proaxin  to  o.Ter  sludcnt-s  prartiral  !n- 
vulvement  v.itli  cl;"ted  ofTicials  on  l.orr.I 
pr.d  State  levels  of  fovci.T!!.-  nt  and  v  iih 
Members  c.t  Congress. 

S.    I2l(, 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  T.'.i:.:mjOl.  liie 
■Senator  fro.n  Alabama  'Mr  Spabk-'.^n', 
t.'^e  Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr! 
T.a-RMONr'i .  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuf'.:y  'Mr.  HuDniEsio.N'  ntrc  added  a.s 
cosponsois  of  S.  i:ie.  a  till  to  amend 
thf  ledera!  Water  Pclluticn  Cuntiol  Act. 

AD  t':-  l■^ri•.lcu  ul  Air.  :icGov.;n..',  -lie 
Senator  irom  Mi;  ijs.soia  'Mi-.  AIondale). 
t.he  Penatcr  from  Miclugan  'Mr.  Piiilic 
A.  Hart,  ar.d  the  Ceriator  fi-or.i  lilinois 
'Mr    Pei.'jv*    AeiC  added  us  coipon.^.o:-; 
oi  S.  1234,  ci  b;ll  to  amend  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Cede,  to  cstifclLIi  mx.  regional- 
ized hoard,  for  tlie  rei-icA'  of  othc"r  than 
honorable    discharges    and     dLsmissaLs 
fe'r..ntcd  for:.;ei-  n-emt:j-s  of  the  armed 
lorcco.  a»id  to  ei^ablish  nev.  procedures 
'^nd  standaido  Ic:  detainnriing  tl-e  co.ui- 
tabillt.v  of  t: ie.se  disciiar,jes  an  I  disnili- 
.^als. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  .:avits.  the 
S..:rtcr  fro.n  Staith  Dakoi.i  Ofr.  Mc- 
O'-.-csKi  and  the  Senator  from  Minn*^- 
■3ta  (Mr.  HcMrunrvi  v.cre  added  as  co- 
iiptH.-^ors  of  S.  1326.  the  Srecial  Pr.blic 
Service  Empiovnient  and  f^rih-oad  Im- 
>  rovemert  Art  of  19: 5. 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Cmt.  the  Seu- 
luor  ironi  N.:-;  Hampsliiie  ■Mr  AT'  I^  . 
TYrr.i.  tne  Senator  from  IJIinoh  -Air 
Ste.enso.v).  the  Senator  from  Maine 
^M-.  llAT-inWAY).  jv.a  the  Seiia;or  from 
vcrniont  'Mr.  I^.ahv  i  were  added  a.s  co- 
:.ponsors  of  S.  1l;3o,  to  provide  for  re- 
seareli  on  Uie  effe.t  of  chic. ufiuoroir.e:h- 
ane  comrouad>  o:i  the  en^iionmei^tf.I 
oiiouo  la.ver. 


^; 


r-yh  10,  [■:, 


The  PRnSTDlNC  OmCER  V/itlic-.t 
objection,  it  ii  so  ordered. 

S.   IISJ 

A*  the  request  of  Mr.  Kr:.f,-Erv,  the 
S.naior  fr^m  Pwhodo  I^;i>nd  iMr.  Pell'. 
the  Senator  from  Maine  ^Mr.  HAinA- 
^'AY'.  tlie  Senator  fiom  Arhan.sa.s  iMi. 
BuMFKRs).  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 'Mr  Lfaiiyi  uvre  added  rs  ro- 
iponsors  of  S.  l?so.  a  bill  to  providi-' 
additiora!  hunu-.nltannr  ns.'-.i.'-tanc"  au- 
thiiizatlor.s  for  Soutli  Vielnajn  a.-d 
C:.n:bodJa  foi  fiscal  .ye.;;-  5  075. 


SKN.^IF:  RK.^OLUTTCN'   127-  SUB    '!•. 
SION  OF  A  REGOLUTION  TO  CI  EN- 
SURE  VIOLATION"   OF   THE  PArrs 
ACCORDS 


At  the  rer.ij:-t  of  Mr  V.'i:i"..-.-s;.  ;h? 
S..:ator  from  Mirme::ota  TTr.  MoNDAir' 
wa-;  added  a.s  a  ccspon.'^or  ci  £.  1380,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  A.ssistaricc 
Act  01  1974  to  iu'i-iM;^'  thr  amoun.t  oi 
a.ssi.^tAnce  available  to  South  Vietnam- 
ese, Cambodian,  and  Laotian  children. 

SL>.  Alt   JL>^N•I  RI  ^JI.UTIo:,   .-i 

At  the  request  oi  Mr.  Harry  F.  Bv-js. 
Jr..  the  Senator  from  Alabama  'M'- 
Sr.'-.KMAN,.  the  Senator  from  Montan;. 
'Mr.  MA?si.iri.D,) .  the  Senator  frcm  V/e.-t 
Virtiniii  'Mr.  P.qbet.t  C.  B/-;ci.  the  Stn- 
i.tcr  fi-o:u  Lciii.siana  '  Mr.  Joh-Nston  ' .  tlio 
Senator  Xrom  An/.or.a  iMr.  Fanmn',"  Uu- 
Senator  from  Coloii-do  'Mr.  HvsKtLi'. 
and  the  Senafor  from  Ltmiiana  'Mi! 
LoNC  were  added  ns  co'-;pon.'^ors  of  Sou- 
ate  Joint  Resolution  23,  a  joint  resolii- 
tlon  to  confer  pcsthr.mou.sly  full  rlEh^." 
of  f  Uizcnship  on  Gen.  Roberi  E.  Lee. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIOJf   3  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  irotLmcs.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Nunni  was 
added  as  a  ccsponsor  of  .Scn.Tte  Joint 
R«.;olution  32.  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  nrorlamation 
de-ignatingr  the  mcr.th  of  October  l!)7.i 
and  each  .succecdins  October  ar,  -'NV.- 
tion.^l  riih  r.nd  S?afocd  Month." 


^  At  the  request  of  Mr.  C ^.\^'Slc.^r.  the 
v-enator  :rom  Lou;.,iana  'Mr.  Johnston  > 
was  added  a.s  a  cosponsor  of  S,  1343  a 
bill  to  iniure  tiis  fin-mcial  piivacv  of  in- 
dividiud  Citizens. 

Mr.  BFALI..  Mr  Pi-e^idpiH ,  n-.,  M.-tii 
26.  1975.  I  Introciiiced  S.  1344  which 
would  rever.-e  a  197.i  Internal  Revenue 
luhri,'  that  the  rort:ou  o:  student  loa.Ls 
which  were  canceled  as  a  result  of  serv- 
ice m  certaui  profe.s:,ion.s.  such  as  teach- 
ing', or  the  service  in  certain  are^-s  uch 
ns  medically  underserved  areas,  is>  taxa- 
ble income. 

Joining  mo  i-.i  h.:ia-ducmK  thi^  rnea.s- 
ure  were  Senators  Bayh,  Dole.  Domen- 
ici.  McGee.  and  Yorxc.  I  a.'^k  unani- 
mous con.sent  th:it  Senator  Townc  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  mensux\ 


SENATE  JOINT  BtlS'JLrnON    oO 

At  the  request  of  f.Tr.  Javit?.  the  Sen- 
.itor  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Tapi  i  wa'.  added  a^ 
a  co..pon:.=cr  of  Senate  Joint  Rcii  lution 
oO.  to  provide  for  liic  annual  proclama- 
tion   of    National    iledical    Laboratory 
Week  for  the  period  of  AprJ  13-19. 
SEv.'VTr  jon:T  Rrsorrxio.v  so 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  tiie 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ckanston" 
N^a.^  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  50,  to  authorire  and  request 
'he  President   to  proclaim   the  second 
wecK  in  Apiil  of  each  year  as  '  Naiional 
M':d.cal  Laboratory  Week." 

SFNAPE  JOIN'T  TES^'T  moN    S  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson-.  t!ie 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel)  was 
c'ddcd  as  a  cjsponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  51.  a  joint  re.^ohition  to  dis- 
approve Export-Impoit  Dank  financing 
of  a  nuclear  reactor  iale  to  South  Korea. 

StNATE   RESOLIIION    120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bro,-K,  the  Sen- 
atjr  frcm  Arkan.'^as  'Mr.  Bumpers)  was 
added  as  ft  cospcnsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 126.  cndcrsing  tiie  continued  pres- 
ence of  th3  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
forces  in  Uie  MiddJe  Ea>t. 


'Rcfened  to  tl.c  C<-.n:rU.,-.c  on  r,;r- 
vic;c.  kcIl' ioi!.-. ' 

Ali-.  BJCKLLi'  ifoj-  iiiij-i.  1:1'.  r-i;-.  j3.ua- 
i.nr.  Mr.  Ccnns.  Mr.  Laxait.  Mr.  Tuue- 
:.ro-.T.  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Haruv  f 
B  -:in.  Jr.  I  sMbmitted  the  lollouin"  re-c' 
1  :»ioii: 

8.  Rek.   121 

\M!C>i.aS.  Vl.i-  .  iin-eiU  {jC'iPia!  nSTpi^ive 
.•!(;iir.:.t  Sc>uih  Vietnam  by  North  Vlf^tiiam 
:inrt  Viei  Ccng  fcixe:;  Is  Hi  nnqrRiit  viol-.  Moi 
or  tiie  rarls  Pe-ice  Aj^ee  neiU. 

'.Vr.preas.  in  p.eprratlon  for  thl.  oTc'j-i  ? 
Hanoi  ha*  n-o.-i  the  bestnnl.jE^  vlolatf  ci  v  e 
essent.rtl  term  of  tlie  ceA-'e.'irc,  (vhu-h  n.n'. 
Itpd  oorh  Sides  to  n  oce-for-one  rppiacpn^!  . 
of  inr.npcver  and  eqi'lpineiit !  hv  RucmonT- 
i.-y  i:?  lorcco  with  morn  tiian  i20u.n<;o  mWi 
ana  biingliig  it  at  loaft  400  adrtn'onal  ♦ipk- 
anil  loco  a^lf'.itiopal  .^i.  ille-.-y  tMec"'?  a"d 
biUldtvc;  mlMt.-.iT  rood.:,  ftirfi-.kis  and'ac*'- 
.ilror.ift  svstenr:: 

i^'5ft  '.'.hereH.-,  the  r.vissive  buflrjup  i„  smcl, 
\  .eti.ain  thp.t  preceflefj  the  cunei.t  nfTensive 
"•miirt  ncf  ha-e  talceii  ph\rp  without  ^'caevr^x  ^ 
■.hlpincnt";  of  tqiHnmeiit  and  :imm\ini"t(.,.. 
iroin  t)i«  s.^vlf-t  Union  and  tiip  p^opip-s  R». 
p<iblic  of  Ch\'^i  or  v.uhout  Uie'r  I.iuvwU-^'-  > 
J.'HJ  .ipprr.v.i;; 

An<4  v.herea.^  t!ie  ciinent  C^mmup.l-t  o'- 
r'>nslve  hi  Vle<M.iin  coustlt.,tcs  a  tlireat  not 
onlv  t  ■)  the  Rirvlval  of  a  f'.idppcndent  S(.>uth 
Vletm.v,.  i,„f  a  threat  as  well  to  the  penrr. 
I'Tid  ^ipcc.vltv  or  -alt  nrtl'Ws  of  ,Solu!■ea''^  .^^la- 
And  T\:iei-ep.s.  ihe  TJnU^-d  S;n*"s  diirlut;  tb's 
•^f  detente,  to  ^l-ip  larc*?  qu'iiiMi:e>!  of '^rr.-dn 
i.nd  sophistlcat  d  eovlnn-.cnt  to  both  t'le 
t-ntire  pe.-loa  h:i<;  contIr.v..-d.  in  f.e  lutfe=' 
aov.'it,  T.nion  f.nd  China. 

And  whereas,  the  U:ilred  St.ues.  the  Scvkt 
Union  ii'id  lii'  Ptopic'.s  Republic  of  Chin.i 
thsrc  i-Piponsib!lity  for  n-^suriiU';  the  fal  liful 
o'^5ervance  of  the  Paii:  .*tirrenieni  bv  the 
Viet.iameiO  .Mt-iiaiorlcs: 

TI.Lx-ofore  be  it  res-ivcc'.  fh.it  the  Cor- 
yve^a  of  tiic  United  States  cor.deiniis  In  ti.p 
-n-onge.n  te-in.s  tlie  fla:jrant  vlol.it ion  of  tl'C 
Paris  Apipcnipnt  by  t;;c  Coir.numl.n  F'.cie  In 
VietUKiii  and  ;he  nin;.=;ivc  agHrc.^slon  wiiich 
lev  threate!;.s  the  sii-vival  of  an  independ- 
ent South  Vietnam. 

And  be  It  further  re.solvpd.  thai  Co  rrj.'^s— 
rcalizln::  the  u  iwiliinu'nejjs  of  riie  United  r:a- 
liona  .".s  cr.rrenMy  constif.r  c-d  to  intervene 
a:t!vel7  or  even  to  prote.st— appeals  1  dlvk-t- 
laliv  to  the  Bovarnnients  of  all  freedom  tovii'a- 
.'ailonj  to  Join  In  thi.s  condPjn"alon  fi:id  in 
I  Ills  demand  on  tho  Hi,  no!  governmeiu; 

And  be  it  furihnr  rciolv.d.  that  Cc.iigrcs? 
Jots  it  be  knc.-n  to  th"  Govern.-i'.cnta  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  tiie  Peoples  RepubCc  of 
China  ihat  all  thuikinst  Ameriwt:!s  .,re  hound 
to  call  iiilo  fpiesiio:!  the  icynr,  a'.id  the  benc- 
l.td  ol  l.M'  e.xis'.intr  Ot-tente  it  the  two  ccen- 
munlst  supeipowtrs  provide  -ho  guni  and 
.imnn;iii:i.,n  fo-  p-.  re  :.in  .^•■■i  rxpansion  bv 
their  communist  cliPni  s-.atcs.  that  it  1  ,ok> 
npon  their  -I'litude  toward  the  prosen-.  ag- 
tresslou  in  Vielnnm  as  a  critical  lest  of  ^ood 
faith,  .-ind  ihat  i.  eall-  upon  ;lic;n  !  .  u.-e 
their  vf.v  gre.u  njrtnence  wi'.li  Hanoi  lo  per- 
.'^nade  Haiioi  lu  pull  bnck  to  the  oriMe.al 
cea^-lii-o  line.,  .v.d  to  return  lo  the  eon.^er- 
cnce  table; 

And  linaliy  be  it  it.>o;ved.  'i:.vt  the  iia^sc 
111  jht  of  ml'lious  of  leliifcees  irom  the  areas 
orcup-.sd  by  tlu-  Cornn.nniol  forces  Is  properly 
a  matter  of  liuernali'KiL^I  ccnccrn  and  ihct 
Convress  calls  upon  the  .'Vdmlni.sir.itlon.  tiie 
Kovennnents  of  all  fiee  naiions,  and  tho 
Unite..!  Natloiis,  to  mount  a  concerted  aciion 
to  a.  .^ni-e  the  right  of  aa>luni  and  reset,  Ic- 
nieci  to  all  those  Vletnj.ne  ,c  -.vlio  feel  tnac 
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tnev  nave  good  reason  to  fear  for  their  lives 
if  i.lic  communists  win.  or  who  refu.se  to  ac- 
eept  tiie  tyranny  of  communism.  . 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  128  AND  SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  129— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTIONS  REPORTED  TO  PAY 
GRATUITIES 

'Placed  on  the  calendar.'* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  'for  Mr. 
Cannon',  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
.ind  Administration,  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

S.  Res.  128 

RcoJvcd.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Siniate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Edna  M.  Murray,  sister  of  James  B.  Murray, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  tlie  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  years'  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving:  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  otlier  allowances. 

S.  Rks.   129  ' 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  tlie  Senate,  to 
Marilyn  Walker  and  Laura  S.  Morales, 
daughters  of  Laura  RL  Miller,  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
to  each  equal  to  two  months'  compensation 
at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  .said  sum  to  'oe  considered 
inclu.'^ive  of  funeral  expeinses  and  all  other 
iiUowance.s.  j 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
29— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  REGARDING 
THE  ANNEXATION  OF  THE  BALTIC 
NATIONS 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  en  For- 
eign Relations,  i 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  29 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  nations  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  il- 
legally occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
World  War  II;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  was  attempt  to 
obtain  the  recognition  by  the  European  Se- 
curity Conference  of  its  annexation  of  these 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  European  Security  Conference  should  not 
agree  to  the  recognition  of  the  forcible  con- 
quf.stion  of  these  nations  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

P.rtolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
RfpresentatiLe'j  concvring) .  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence should  not  agree  to  the  recognition  by 
the  European  Security  Conference  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  annexation  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  and  it  shotild  remain  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  in 
any  way  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  calling  for  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  principle  of  freedom  as 
an  inalienable  right  of  mankind. 

It  is  a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution 
to  prohibit  this  country  from  recogniz- 
lUK  any  Soviet  claim  to  the  Baltic  States. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  deplore  the 
inhumane  seizure  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1939.  at  the  start  of 


World  War  II.  The  Soviet  occupation 
constituted  a  veritable  plunder  of  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  a  people  strong- 
ly nationalistic  and  strongly  desiious  of 
maintaining  that  freedom. 

With  freedom  lost,  they  face  a  ce;.sc- 
less  struggle. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  occupation  or  annexa- 
tion of  these  Baltic  nations.  We  have 
never  recognized  the  right  of  any  dicta- 
tor to  overcome  a  free  but  v.eaker  coun- 
try and  rule  it  as  its  own. 

Tliis  is  surely  no  time  to  reverse  that 
policy. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  attempting  to  gain  recog- 
nition of  its  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference at  its  meeting  in  Helsinki  this 
summer. 

There  are  indications  the  United 
States  is  considering  such  a  recognition 
in  the  interests  of  detente. 

But  to  do  so  would  act  against  the  in- 
terests of  millions  of  Lithuanians.  Lat- 
vians, and  Estonians  who  long  for  the 
freedom  we  regard  as  an  unquestioned 
part  of  our  daily  lives. 

To  do  so  would  violate  the  aspirations 
of  more  than  2  million  Americans  who 
have  migrated  here  from  the  once-free 
countries.  These  are  Americans  who  can- 
not help  their  relatives  and  friends  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, cannot  even  communicate  with 
them.  These  are  children  separated  from 
mothers  and  fathers,  brothers  from  sis- 
ters, husbands  from  wives. 

To  recognize,  or  even  to  abandon  our 
principle  of  nonrecognition  of  this  So- 
viet absorption  of  free  people,  would  be 
tacit  approval  of  repressive  Soviet  poli- 
cies. It  would  give  the  Soviet  Union  a 
free  hand  to  continue  .such  policies  with 
no  recourse. 

It  would  be.  I  believe,  an  admission  of 
failure. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
30— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RECOGNIZING 
THE  ROLE  OP  PRANK  WILLS  IN 
THE  WATERGATE  AFFAIR 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

rP.ANK  WII.I.S A  SYMBOL  OF  DrR  TIMES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Frank 
Wills  was  the  security  guard  at  the  Wa- 
tergate who  first  discovered  signs  of  the 
burglary  of  the  Democratic  headquar- 
ters at  the  Watergate.  Mr.  Wills  alerted 
police,  who  arrested  the  Watergate  bur- 
glars. 

Subsequent  events  have  made  Wa- 
tergate a  phrase  which  will  live  for  a 
long  time  in  every  American's  memory. 
To  some,  Watergate  means  a  time  of 
ignominy,  for  the  investigation  of  that 
burglary  uncovered  criminal  conduct  In 
the  highest  offices  of  our  land.  To  oth- 
ers, however,  Watergate  will  be  a  term 
of  pride,  for  the  episode  as  a  whole  dem- 
onstrated the  fimdamental  strengths  of 
our  democratic  constitutional  system 
and  the  strong  faith  of  Americans  com- 
mitted to  preserving  that  system. 

But  to  Prank  Wills.  Watergate  may 
be  just  a  place  that  he  was  once  em- 


ployed. Mr.  Wills,  having  begim  the  Wa- 
tertiate  investigation,  went  on  to  lead  u.s 
toward  our  second  major  concern,  that 
of  the  deepening  recession  and  risins  un- 
employment. Mr.  Wills  has  been  unem- 
ployed for  a  ma.jor  pai-t  of  the  jieriod 
since  his  discovery  of  the  burglary.  Like 
millions  of  other  Aniericairs.  he  has  been 
forced  to  draw  unemployment  compen- 
sation rather  than  work  in  gainful  em- 
i;loymcnt.  Mr.  VvMlls  did  not  ask  to  plav 
such  a  personal  part  in  this  second 
American  trar^edy.  any  more  than  he  had 
a.sked  to  be  invol\ed  in  the  fii-st. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  resolution 
recognizing  Mr.  Wills'  unique  role  in  our 
receiit  events.  This  resolution  has  pre- 
viously been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  my  colleague 
from  Maryland,  Congressman  Parren 
Mitchell.  I  believe  the  resolution  merits 
the  attention  of  all  Senatois.  and  I  urpe 
its  consideration  by  the  appropriate 
committee  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  te.xt 
of  this  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  30 

V.'liereas  Mr.  Fran'K  Wills,  a  t-.ven:y-.':x- 
y^ar-oid  native  Georgian,  was  employed  a^  a 
security  guard  at  the  Watergate  Complex  on 
June  I'?.  1972: 

Whereas  on  tlvat  .«aine  d.TV.  being  an  alert 
and  competent  guard,  lie  di'  covered  evidence 
of  improper  tampering  with  a  basement  door 
in  said  compicx  and.  therefore,  immedi:itely 
reported  such  liiidings  to  tlie  proper  poli.e 
authorities: 

Whereas  it  was  sub.-eqi:en;ly  det?rniinf- 1 
that  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  inijo; 
political  parties  of  the  United  States  h.id 
been  illeg.ally  entered; 

Whereas  subsequent  events,  unfuldiiu'  a-  a 
direct  result  of  his  initi.il  discovery  and  re- 
port, eventually  constructed  a  scenario  to  be 
known  in  .American  history  as  V.'atergate.  in- 
volving corruption  in  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  State;; 

Wliere.as  Watergate  provided  one  of  ilie 
greatest  tests  of  the  co-  st  itutionality  of  the 
Govertiinent  of  tlie  United  States,  resulting 
In  tlic  purging  of  persons  connected  wttii 
enrrtipt  and  criminal  activitle-; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Unlcl 
.S'ates  has  withstood  'his  te=t  and.  agriin. 
proven  its  viability  for  operating  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  Americans: 

Whereas  a  national  expression  of  gratittr-e 
for  his  eft'orts  lias  not  been  hercofore  ren- 
dered :  Now.  tlierefore.  be  it 

Resolrcd  by  the  Senate  i  the  Hoti=e  of 
Representatives  concurring).  Tliat  it  is  the 
sen.^e  of  Congress  tliat — 

(1)  sincercst  thanits  and  appreciati-.m  be 
expres-ed  to  Mr.  Frank  Wills  on  belialf  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  .America, 
and 

(2)  every  e:Tort  lie  made  to  assi':t  him  in 
obtaining  gainTul  employment  in  a  position 
commensurate  with  his  past  experience  and 
training 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 31— ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT 
RFSOLUTION  REPORTED  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT  PRAYERS  OF- 
FERFD  DURING  THE  93D  CON- 
GRESS 

'Placed  on  the  clcndtir. ' 
'  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  '  for  Mr.  Can- 
non' .  froi7i  the  Comsnittee  on  Rules  and 
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Administration,   reported   tlie   following 
concurrent  resolution: 

S   Co^f    Res.  31 

P.rsolied  by  the  Senate  [the  House  o/ 
Hfpre'tentatires  cOTirurriiig\ .  That  there  be 
printed  with  an  illustration  as  a  Senate 
document,  the  prayers  by  the  He\erend  Ed- 
ward L.  R  EI»on,  ST.D,  the  Chapl.iin  or 
the  Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  dally  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  during  the  Nlnetv-thlrd 
Congres.s.  together  with  anv  other  prayers 
offered  by  him  diuing  that  period  in  his 
official  cap.icity  as  Chap!ali5  of  the  Senate, 
and  th.it  there  be  priiitcd  t  vo  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  suuh  document,  of  which 
one  thoii.'iand  and  thirty  would  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  nine  hundred  and 
seventy  would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  The  copy  for  i!ie  docuincnt  author- 
ized in  section  1  shall  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jul  nt  C'  niniit'ee  on  Print  Ins;. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  MIDDLE  INCOME  FAMILIES— 
H  R.    4485 

.AME.NDMFXr  NO   3.19 

'Ordered  to  be  ininted  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Bankint;,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  • 

Mr.  EAGLETON  .submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  him  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  4485  to  provide  for  fjieat- 
er  howeowner.siup  opportunitie.s  for  mid- 
dle income  families  and  to  enroura.^'e 
more  efTitient  use  ol  land  and  energy 
resources. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SCRIMSHAW     ART     PRESERVATION 
ACT  OF  1975— S    229 

.*MtND:MENT     NO       .118 

'Ordered  to  be  punted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.' 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  iS.  229'  to  amend  the  Endanger- 
ed Specie.^  Act  of  1973  to  make  it  more 
consistent  with  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 
AMENDMENT 

.AMENDMENT     NO       15 

At  the  request  of  Mr  MANSFIELD 
•  for  Mr.  HoLLiNc..'^ ' .  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  ■  Mr.  Leahy  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell', 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr 
Percy'  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  15  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  'S.  633'  to  con.serve 
gasoline  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  establish  and  enforce 
mandatory  fuel  economy  standards  for 
new  automobiles,  and  for  other  purpo.sc.s. 


CHANGE  IN  LOCATION  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  S.  6,  S.  1256.  S.  1264.  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  HANDICAPPED  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  April  8.  I  announced  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  had 
scheduled  hearings  on  S.  6,  S.  1256,  and 


S.  1264.  tile  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.  The  hearings  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  .April  13.  1975  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  room  for  the.se  hearings  has  been 
ciianged  from  room  6202  to  room  6226. 
Diik>en  Office  Buikiing. 

Persons  wi.-huig  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Mi.s.  Patria  Forsythe.  professional 
stalT  member.  10-B  Russell  Senate  Office 
BiMlding.  '202'   224-9076. 


NOncE  OF  SEMINAR 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  draw  aitfiiiion  to  the  evaluation 
seminar  that  has  been  held  for  over  a 
year  on  Capitol  HUl.  This  seminar  has 
met  on  a  monthly  basis  to  discuss  pro- 
gram evaluation  activities. 

I  would  li!;e  to  invite  all  interested 
persons  to  attend  the  next  evaluation 
seminar  This  .^emlnar  will  be  held  on 
April  16  M  12  noon  in  room  155  of  the 
Rassell  Senate  Office  Building.  John 
Evans.  .Assi.-tant  Commissioner  of  the 
Offire  of  Education,  will  speak  on  educa- 
tional evaluation  techniques.  In  addi- 
tion, comments  will  be  made  on  his  pie-;- 
entation  by  com:nitt«.e  stuff  from  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Those  interested  in  attending  this 
seminar  may  notify  Dr  Harrison  F^o.x 
of  my  staff,  at  224-9579. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  hold  3  days  of  hearings  on  energy 
con.^eivation  next  Wednesday,  April  16, 
Thursday.  April  17.  and  Friday,  April 
18.  The  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  Gov- 
ernmeni  Operations  hearing  room,  3302 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  and  will 
begin  at  10  am. 


announcf:ment  of  public  hear- 
ings BEFORE  THE  PARKS  AND 
recreation  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF 
THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  .scheduling  of 
a  public  lieanng  before  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  oi  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  May  12, 
beginning  at  10  a  m..  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirk.sen  Senate  Office  Building.  Testi- 
mony is  invited  regarding  five  bills  which 
are  presently  before  the  subcommittee. 
The  measures  are:  S.  82.  a  bill  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
Assdteague  Island  National  Seashore  in 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
for  other  purposes."  approved  Septem- 
ber 21.  1965.  and  for  other  purposes: 
S.  98.  a  bill  to  estabUsh  the  Klondike 
Gold  Rush  Park;  S.  150.  a  bill  to  con- 
struct an  Indian  Art  and  Cultural  Cen- 
ter in  Riverton.  Wyo..  and  for  other 
purposes;  S.  313.  a  bill  to  authorize  an 
exchange  of  lands  for  an  entrance  road 
at  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park. 
Tex.,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;  and  S.  466. 
a  bill  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 


the  Interior  to  accept  the  donation  of 
certain  lands  for  te  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt National  Historic  Site. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
James  Beirne  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
on  extension  47145.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  vho  wish  to  submit  a  written 
.statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
( ommittee.  room  3106.  Dirk.sen  Senate 
Office  Bvildtng.  Washington.  DC.  20510. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    SMALL 
BUSINESS  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr  OARN.  Mr.  President,  as  ranking 
mr.'oi  ;iy  member,  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man ol  the  subcommittee  »Mr.  Morgan', 
I  make  the  following  announcement: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold  hearings  at 
10  am  on  April  21  and  22.  in  room  5302, 
Diik.-en  Senate  Office  Building.  The  sub- 
lect  of  the  hearings  will  be  S.  1239.  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  and  .such  other  matters  as 
may  properly  come  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contat-t  Ms.  ElL-n  Oberdorf.  room  5300. 
Dirk.-en  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
224-0891. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE   MENACE  OF  REDTAPE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  reading  one  of  the  weekly  papers 
from  South  Dakota.  I  came  across  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Francis  Kelly  of  Beres- 
ford.  S  Dak.,  outlining  his  reasons  for 
di'^cuntinuing  his  construction  business. 

I  think  Mr.  Kelly's  statement  should 
be  read  by  all  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues as  a  reminder  of  the  results  of 
the  legislation  we  will  act  on  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  It  is  all  too  easy  to 
pa.ss  legislation  designed  to  cure  the  ills 
of  our  Nation  and  not  realize  the  price 
of  that  legislation  to  the  individual 
citizen. 

It  is  essential  that  we  remember  that 
the  Government  of  these  United  States 
is  to  be  a  sei-vant  of  the  people;  the 
people  are  not  to  be  servants  of  the 
Government.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Francis  Kelly's  statement  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Beresford  Republic  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Th«>re  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Kelly  Constrvction  Co.. 
Bcreaford.  S.  Dak.,  March  27.  1975. 

.\i  5  pm.  today.  Kelly  Construction  com- 
pany '.'  Ill  stop.  Work  contracted  and  not  fin- 
ished will  be  completed  by  Kelly  Industrial 
company  and  all  guarantees  will  be  honored. 
Since  this  decision  was  made  in  mid-Decem- 
ber, no  new  work  has  been  bid  or  contracted. 

The  tractor  and  backhoe  will  be  kept  for 
those  wanting  the  service,  and  the  operator, 
Don  Heiiizman,  will  be  a  key  man  In  the  fac- 
tory the  rest  of  the  time.  The  air  compressor 
and  .some  concrete  finishing  equipment  will 
be  available  for  rent.  Other  equipment  will 
be  sold  as  time  permlt.s. 

I  started  the  construction  company  on 
March  27.  1948  with  a  trowel,  a  hammer,  a 
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rented  mixer  and  skUls  I  had  learned  while 
working  with  my  father,  with  the  Seabees 
and  on  east  and  west  coast  construction  Jobs. 
During  the  past  27  years,  the  company  has 
built  many  residential,  commercial  and  In- 
stitutional buildings  In  the  area. 

My  decision  to  stop  is  a  matter  of  pri- 
on le.s.  I  believe  my  time  can  be  better  spent 
than  completing  the  ever  mounting  paper 
work  required  such  as  the  forms,  surveys,  re- 
j.orts  and  questionnaires  sent  by  state  and 
federal  bureaus  and  agencies,  frequently  for 
both  companies  I  operate.  I  hope  by  stopping 
one  company  I  may  cut  the  number  of  tax 
paid  workers  who  mail  out,  receive,  tabulate 
and  file  this  Information,  much  of  which 
iippc.irs  to  be  trivia. 

I  can  also  use  to  better  advantage  the  time 
I  spend  as  a  tax  collector,  deducting  -social 
security  and  withholding  taxes  from  my  em- 
ployees, keeping  full  records  of  the  trans- 
acilons.  making  monthly  deposits  and  com- 
pleting quarterly  and  annual  reports. 

I  also  hope  to  save  money  and  consider- 
able expense,  both  to  myself  as  a  business- 
man and  to  myself  as  a  taxpayer,  by  re- 
moving one  company  from  OSHA  inspections. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  necessary  to  attempt 
to  keep  track  of  each  change  In  regulations 
of  that  bureau  for  both  construction  and 
manufacturing,  and  then  provide  the  gadget, 
gimmick  or  whatever  plus  the  necessary  In- 
docninatlon  to  the  crew  to  use  it,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  it  frequently  made  a  machine 
Inoperable  or  a  worker  disgruntled.  Since 
ineo  I  have  received  certificates  of  commen- 
daiion  for  no  disabling  Injuries  from  the 
.Associated  General  Contractors  for  13  of  the 
15  years.  In  the  past  year  I  have  had  two 
OSHA  fines. 

The  cost  of  workmen's  compensation  In- 
surance, state  and  federal  unemployment  In- 
surance, social  security,  fuel  tax.  sales  tax, 
and  property  taxes  has  splraled  since  I  started 
the  construction  company.  The  benefits  from 
the  increased  taxes  are  an  increasing  number 
of  local,  state  and  federal  employees  paidJ|v 
the  taxes  and  given  an  Increasing  amount^f 
power  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  their  Jobs 
and  to  demand  additional  public  funds  for 
what  they  deem  at  the  moment  to  be  "abso- 
lutely necessary."  And  when  succe.ssful,  those 
tax  paid  officials  move  on  to  more  powerful 
Jobs  and  greater  demands,  leaving  taxpayers 
behind  with  the  cracked  monvmient.  the  dry 
lake  or  the  half  hollow  building  and  addi- 
tional public  debt, 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  a  fair  profit  for  valtie  received.  I 
have  never  been  out  for  the  fast  buck,  nor 
do  I  believe  in  passing  the  buck.  Under  the 
growing  bureaucratic  system  that  keeps 
evolving,  too  many  tax  paid  free  loaders  are 
making  what  I  consider  too  many  demands. 

And  so,  while  I  still  have  my  trowel  and 
my  hammer.  I  am  stopping. 
SUicerely. 

Fe.\ncis  L.  Kelly. 


A  $100  MILLION  SAVINGS- 
PEANUTS 


-NOT 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  mj'  at- 
tention has  been  focused  upon  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  In  the  April  Issue 
of  the  Virgiiiia  Farm  Bureau  News. 

I  hope  that  the  article  will  also  be  read 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Cer- 
tainly, any  suggestion  that  might  save 
SIOO  million  is  worthy  of  some  attention, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Del.kno  Raps  USDA  On  Peanut  Policy 

Virginia  Farm  Bureau  has  offered  Presi- 
dent Ford  a  plan  to  save  the  government  "at 
lt.a-1   $100  million." 


■VFBF  President  Robert  B.  Delano,  in  a 
letter  to  President  Ford,  said  the  USDA  la 
In  a  position  to  save  that  amount  by  ad- 
justing its  resale  policy  on  peanuts  currently 
under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan. 

•It  Is  no  secret  that  Secretary  (Earl)  Butz 
has  attempted  to  cause  changes  in  the 
peanut  program,"  Delano  told  the  president. 
"There  are  some  who  say  that  he  Is  deter- 
mined to  run  the  cost  up  in  order  to  force 
legislative  changes.  I  hope  this  is  a  faNe  ac- 
cusation." 

Delano  said  Farm  Bureau  has  been  a  sup- 
porter of  Sec.  Butz  and  has  normally  agreed 
with  his  administration  of  farm  programs. 

"However,  we  feel  compelled  to  differ  with 
the  secretary  in  his  handling  of  the  current 
peanut  situation,"  Delano  said,  "especially 
during  this  period  when  the  U.S.  Treasury 
needs  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  losses." 

The  Virginia  farm  leader  said  ^hat  an  es- 
timated 777.8  million  pounds  of  peanuts  now 
under  the  loan  program  required  a  Com- 
modity Credit  Corp.  outlay  of  $142,346,000, 

He  stated  that  to  permit  these  peanuts 
to  remain  In  storage  will  result  in  a  lo.ss 
of  that  amount,  plus  any  fvinds  required  to 
transport  peanuts  for  placement  in  ijew 
storage. 

"With  the  present  prices  for  peanut  meal 
and  oil,  we  believe  that  the  777.8  million 
pounds  held  by  CCC  could  be  moved  Into 
normal  channels  of  trade  if  the  USDA's  re- 
sale policy  were  adjusted  from  the  current 
100  per  cent  level  to  a  minimum  75  per  cent 
level,"  the  VFB  president  stated. 

"We  believe  that  all  peanuts  now  held 
under  loan  could  then  move  Into  the  mar- 
ket channels  and  result  In  a  recovery  of 
$105,227,000,"  Delano  said.  "Simply  put."  he 
added,  "it  would  reduce  a  $142  million  loss 
to  approximately  $37  million." 

Delano  said  these  peanuts  now  are  stored 
In  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Alabama.  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Caroima,  and  Virginia. 


LEGION  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21,  my  sister,  Mrs.  Eunice  Ken- 
nedy Shriver,  was  presented  France's 
highest  award,  the  Legion  of  Honor,  by 
President  Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing,  for 
her  work  In  helping  handicapped  chil- 
dren when  her  husband,  Sargent  Shriver, 
was  Ambassador  to  France.  She  received 
this  award  for  the  founding  of  the 
Franco-American  'Volunteer  Association 
which  sponsors  programs  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

Mrs.  Shriver  Is  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Joseph  P.  Kermedy,  Jr., 
Foundation  and  president  of  the  Special 
Olympics,  and  she  accepted  this  award 
on  behalf  of  the  world's  handicapped 
children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mrs.  Shriver's 
acceptance  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  accept- 
ance speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Speech  of  Mrs.  Eunice  BIennedt  Shriver 

I  am  touched  and  greatly  honored  to  re- 
ceive this  award  from  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
to  be  among  the  distinguished  members  of 
la  Legion  d'Honneur.  It  Is  always  a  delight 
to  return  to  your  proud  country  which  has 
been  so  generous  to  the  members  of  my  own 
family  and  to  my  brother.  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

I  can  remember  dining  here  in  this  beauti- 
ful Palace  In  1962,  with  red  roses  on  the 
table — symbols  of  France's  respect  for  the 
two  heads  of  state.  Today.  Mr.  President,  the 
Legion  of  Honor  I  am  accepting  Is  a  symbol 


of  France's  devotion  to  human  rights — as  It 
honors  the  mentally  retarded  and  their 
families.  And  I  am  deeply  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  this  occasion. 

The  mentally  retarded  around  the  world, 
Mr,  President,  have  lived  so  long  in  isolation 
and  loneliness.  Yet  today,  the  retarded  force 
ILS  to  ask  vinivsrsal  questions  of  the  meaning 
ol  life  itself:  the  obligation  of  tlie  strong,  to 
protect  and  enlarge  the  rights  of  the  weak. 

Such  questions  have  been  posed  by  all  peo- 
ples. Among  certain  Ameriran  Indians,  it  wa.s 
considered  rude  to  ask  aa  individual.  "Who 
are  you.'"  or  "What  is  your  name?".  Thy 
reply  was  both  a  rebuke  and  a  revelation: 
The  Indian  would  answer,  "I'm  a  person." 
The  nameless  retarded  cf  the  world  give  u-* 
this  .same  response.  And  then  we  are  forced 
to  abk  ourselves,  "What  is  a  per.son?"  For  the 
retarded  are  always  th3  first  to  have  their 
human  rights  denied,  the  first  to  be  experi- 
mented upon,  to  be  placed  in  institution.-.. 
to  be  sterilized,  to  l^e  allowed  to  wither  and 
even  to  be  destroyed. 

Do  we  care?  A  cold  wind  reminds  us  that 
one  day  we — here  in  this  room — the  strong. 
the  privileged,  the  bright — will  inevitably 
be  weakened  by  illness  and  aging.  Will  those 
who  are  s'rong  then  care  about  u.s?  Will  they 
secure  our  human  rigiits?  The  wheel  tiu'ns. 

Here  in  France,  there  are  many  who  care. 
1  think  m  partlciUar  of  the  generous  and 
in«;pinng  work  of  the  F.A.V.A.  voltmteers.  I 
remember  watcliing  the  students  from  the 
University,  only  a  few  hours  before  their  ex- 
aminations: playing  with  the  retarded  chil- 
dren— a  game  of  soccer — and  then  hurrying 
to  the  cl.jssroom.  It  is  yotmg  people  like  the.se 
who  will,  as  my  brother.  Robert,  hoped, 
"Iklake  gentle  the  life  of  this  world." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  gift  of  the  re- 
tarded is  to  show  us  how  similar  we  are;  one 
of  them  has  a  mind  that  cannot  add:  one  of 
tis  has  a  heart  that  cannot  feel.  One  of  tliem 
has  leg:i  that  stumble:  one  of  us  wUl  look 
away  and  let  him  fall.  Yet  some  of  them  will 
reach  out  to  some  of  us:  and  some  of  us  will 
grasp  those  hands.  The  whispered  message 
of  the  retarded  Is  that  we  may  be  different 
in  our  gifts,  but  equal  in  our  humanity.  In 
my  family,  my  sister.  Rosemary,  was  retarded 
in  mind  but  rich  in  spirit.  She  was  loved 
and  accepted  as  an  eqtial  by  us  in  oiu  youth. 
And  she  showed  that  character  and  courage 
are  just  as  important  as  great  Uitellectu.".! 
gifts. 

Altliottgh  there  is  much  lliat  intellect  can 
do,  there  i.s  much  else  that  can  be  done  only 
with  love.  Your  own  great  philosopher,  Tell- 
hard  de  Chardin.  said  It  best:  "Some  day 
after  mastering  the  winds,  the  waves,  the 
tides  and  gravity,  we  shall  harness  for  God 
the  energies  of  love.  And  then,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  the  history  of  the  world— man 
will  have  discovt-red  fire." 


NEW  YORK  WINNERS  OF  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE  CONTEST 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  extend  my  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  all  the  New  York  City  school- 
children who  recently  participated  In 
French  Language  Week — February  28  io 
March  8.  1975  as  proclaimed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Abraham  D.  Beame,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York — and  the  city-wide 
contest  on  French-related  themes  spon- 
sored by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
pupils — and  their  teachers — who  were 
awarded  French  contest  prizes  for  dem- 
onstrating extraordinary  bilingual  talent 
and  interest  in  French  language  and  cul- 
ture. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
March  7,  1975,  from  the  Cultural  Affairs 
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Office  of  the  French  Embassy  In  New- 
York  City  uhicii  nuludes  the  winner."-' 
names  and  schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Hst  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  as 
lullows: 

FRKNt  H   I..\NGCAC.E  WEEK 

Dl.iUibutioii  of  prizes  organized  la  the 
s.-lio<)ls  of  NY   by  the    Board  of  Education' 

Sh.irt  Zook.      PS  164q 
•Simau  Wilkuis,'   PS  I64q 
Robert  Brownstein,  JHS  L'20k, 
Gloria  Moy.  JHS  66m 
M.^rlnaSnmii.  JH.S  28Ik 
Nrtiicy  Ro.setiberg,  JHS  167m. 

WORKS    OF    ART 

Amy  Waxi;i-er.     PS  91k. 
Tara  Noli  ica.  PS  79k 
Li.sa  Pel  lice  I.  PS  79k, 
Andre  Bonaccotta,  PS  32k. 
Li.sa  Handehnan,  PS  178q. 
Lyiiue  Morales.  PS  17Rti 
Kwok  Choi.  C   Sumner  JHS 
Jo.sephine  Wan.  C  Sninner  JHS. 
Peter  Dong.  C   Sum):er  JHS 
Priscllla  Chang.  C  S.ininer  JHS 
Hilma  '\'u.  C  Smnner  JHS. 
Stanley  Kwong,  C  Sumner  JHS 
Maggie  Dnicker.     PS  178q 
Monica  Salii/ar.  C  E  S  3.5b 
Amy  Kaplan.  PS  173q 
Sumja  Ojakli,  PS  I04k 
Helen  Pla.strik.  IS  74 
Wendy  Kantor.*  JH.S  218q 
Doris  Greenbanm    JHS  167m. 
Lonelle  Fo.ster.  IS  24'5k 
Jane  Woo,  C   Svinincr  JHS 
Ning  WouL-.  C   Suni!.er  JHS 
Emily  Laii/a.  C  Sumner  JHS 
Lauren  Cherry.  JHS  1 67m. 
Ro.=;em.irv  Rodriguez.  I.S  74q. 
.'Vnita  DePonte.     Tottenville  HS  (Ri, 
BJorn  Aune.  Curtis  HS. 
Wilner  Nan.  South  Snore  HS  (  K  i 
Michele  Gus.s.  Sheop.sliead  Bav  HS  iK) . 
Sharon  Pl.-hman,  South  Shore  HS  (Ki 
Jane  Weinber^'or.  Bay.sjde  HS  iqi 
Marie-Jeanne  Char!e,s.  Beach   Channel   HS 
(ql. 

Debbie  Lan^-.  Bavslde  HS  iQi 

Betty  Ann  Hawkins,  Ed   Murrow  H.S 

Pat  Pra.skin.<:.  Curtis  HS 

Jacque.s  Garnier  Cadet.     John  Adams  HS 

Denise  DiiBrino    Canarsle  HS. 

fRiNCH   CONrRIBt'TlONS 

Matthew  Schmidt.  PS  102k 
Robert  Shelton.  PS  I73q 
Daniel  Caron.  PS  32(i 
Kevin  Hughe.s. '   PS  164q 
Spencer  Fisher,  JHS  218q. 
Curtis  Newell.  JHS  167m. 
Eddie  Gon^ale^.-  IS  20ni 
Tnlev  Guadamir.  IS  88 
Mercede.'-  .Ara/o?a    IS  88 
Robin  Tabachnik,     B   Cardozo  HS 
Paul  Runt',  Fltisliint  HS 
Wendy  Lewis.  Foren  Hill.s  HS 
Joseph  Berthme.  SouMi  Shore  Hf< 


SCIENTIST  SAYS  NOT  EATING  MEAT 
WILL  NOT  HELP  SOLVE  FOOD 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pie.sident.  I 
want  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Austin 
Daily  Herald  in  Austin,  Minn.,  on  Mon- 
day. March  31.  1975.  The  article  reports 
the  viewpoint  of  Robert  Touchbeny  at 
tlie  University  of  Minnesota  Department 
ol  Animal  Science. 


First    prize    iCharies    Sumner    JHS    took 
ti:  -t  prize  in  group.) 


This  country  has  been  engaged  in  a 
great  dialog  concerning  the  shortage  of 
food  in  the  world  and  America's  role  in 
helping  to  alleviate  the  suffering  result- 
ing from  that  shortage. 

One  of  the  controversial  subjects  con- 
cerns the  amount  of  red  meat  that  is 
eaten  by  Americans.  In  this  connection, 
I  believe  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Touch- 
berry  are  worth  considering  along  with 
the  many  oilier  -hades  of  opinion  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  article  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a.s  follows; 

Not  E.\TiNr.  MtAT  Will  Not  Hkli»  Solve 
Food  Shc)Rtace 
Forgoing  anim.Tl  products  .such  as  meat, 
eggs  and  dairy  products  so  that  grain  now 
u.sed  for  livestock  can  feed  hungrv  people  'is 
not  sound  rea.soniug."  a  University  of  Minne- 
sota scientist  says, 

"Beef  and  dairy  animals  eat  many  products 
that  would  otlierwise  be  wasted — such  as 
grass  and  oth^r  forages.'  savs  Robert  W 
Touchberrv,  h^aa  of  the  UM  Department  of 
.Animal  Science 

We  hear  that  livestock  feeding  is  inefRci- 
ent  protein  production  lier-au.se  it  requires 
so  much  grain  to  produce  meat  Figures  cited 
liuvp  been  ratios  ranging  from  8  1  to  21  1 
pounds  of  grain  to  produce  a  pound  of  beef. 

"These  figures  are  wrong— nearlv  78  per 
cent  of  a  steer's  lifetime  diet  comes  from  Us 
motlier  s  imlk  from  grasses,  forage  and  other 
supplements.  Only  about  three  pounds  of 
grain  per  pound  of  beef  is  fed 

"Pigs  consume  mostiv  grain,  but  they  con- 
vert gram  to  meat  at  efficient  ratios  ranging 
from  3. 1  to  ,"):  I  And  these  ratios  are  improv- 
ing through  better  genetics  and  manage- 
ment. 

"Perhaps  most  important  is  that  little  or 
none  of  the  grain  provides  the  niacin,  thia- 
nune  riboflavin,  iron  and  other  essential  nu- 
trients that  pork  and  beef  put  on  our  tables 
Grain  certai.sly  doesn  t  give  us  the  high 
qualitv   protein   that   meat   does 

Be.sides.  us  no  sound  argumeiu  to  say 
that  we  should  not  eat  well  becau.se  others 
do  not.  Livestock  products  contrib  ue  to  a 
'Acll  balanced  diet  and  our  efforts  should  be 
directed  tov>.ards  lielpinn  others  achieve  ade- 
quate diets,  not  at  destroying  our  own  good 
diets,  "  he  says. 

It's  not  widclv  publui/ed,  but  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  we  have  liad  more 
lood  per  capita  in  tiie  \>,orld  tlian  e\er  before. 
We've  always  had  famine  in  sonic  part  of  the 
world.  This  will  probably  continue  until 
<-ouniries  involved  bring  about  a  lialance  be- 
tween their  food  supplv  and  poptilations  and 
develop  systems 

"The  ultimate  solution  is  for  tho.se  coun- 
tries subject  to  frequent  famine  to  establish 
and  carry  out  strong  programs  to  prodtice 
more  of  their  own  food,  or  get  the  food  on 
the  world  market, 

"The  US,  IS  exporting  large  quantities  of 
i;rain.  but  that  grain  should  be  exported  at 
■\t>r!d  prices  It  should  not  discourage  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  agricultural  industry 
to  produce  food  in  tho.se  countries  subject  to 
famine,  "  the  UM  animal  scientist  empha- 
sizes. "In  any  event,  grain  exports  should 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  tiie  American 
farmer  ■ 


BALTIMORE  URBAN  LEAGUE  CELE- 
BRATES 50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BEALL   Mr.  President,  durinr;  the 
v.eek  of  April  6-12,  the  Baltimore  Urban 


League  will  celebrate  its  50th  anniver- 
sary. Mayor  'William  Donald  Schaffer  of 
Baltimore  has  designated  this  period  as 
"Baltimore  Urban  League  'Week"  when 
Mary  landers  will  take  time  to  recognize 
and  honor  the  league  on  its  many  accom- 
plishments. 

The  Baltimore  Urban  League  is  a  com- 
munity .service  organization  specializing 
in  tl'.p  field  of  race  relations.  Organized 
and  chartered  from  the  National  Urban 
League  in  1924.  the  Baltimore  Urban 
League  is  a  member  agency  of  the  United 
Fund.  Cunstantly  seeking  to  foster  equal 
('i)poi'tiinity  and  greater  inclusion  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities  in  American 
lUc.  the  league  offers  a  time-tested  pro- 
gram d°signed  to  eliminate  racial  in- 
ecjuiiies.  It  combines  objective  research 
v>  iih  constructive  social  action  geared  to- 
ward the  welfare  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity. The  league's  membership  elects  an 
interracial  e.xecutive  board  of  33  persons 
which  sets  policy  and  works  with  the 
staff  to  cany  out  its  programs. 

1  join  with  the  community  in  offering 
my  best  wi.shes  to  the  Baltimore  Urban 
League  on  its  anniversary. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  scare  stories  have  circulated 
aijoiit  the  financial  condition  of  the  so- 
cial security  trust  funds. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  these  articles 
have  been  based  upon  misleading,  inac- 
curate, or  questionable  information. 

Unfortunately,  these  accounts  have 
created  needless  anxiety  and  concern  for 
retirees  and  workers. 

It  IS  refreshing  to  note,  however,  that 
.several  articles  have  been  published  re- 
cently to  set  the  record  straight  about 
the  value  and  worth  of  social  security, 
as  well  as  the  financial  status  of  the 
program. 

One  such  example  is  the  January  9 
is.sue  of  the  Machinist,  which  examines 
several  arguments  to  discredit  social  se- 
(.  urity.  The  article  concludes  that  social 
security  is  the  best  insurance  available 
anywhere  for  workers  and  their  families. 

Another  excellent  account  is  Clayton 
Fritcheys  article — entitled  "The  Truth 
About  Social  Security" — which  appeared 
m  the  March  31  Washington  Post. 

Both  of  these  articles,  it  seems  to  mc. 
merit  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  "The  Truth  About  Social  Secu- 
rity "  and  "Social  Security  Your  Best 
Insurance  "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Trvth  About  Social  Security 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Ue.-pilc  all  the  scare  stories  and  headlines 
to  the  contrary,  the  U.S.  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem Is  ill  .^ound  shape,  and  there  is  every 
rea.son  to  believe  it  will  remain  so. 

If,  however,  millions  of  Americans  are  con- 
tused and  disturbed  about  the  state  of  this 
immen.se  national  institution,  in  which 
nearly  everybody  has  a  vital  personal  stake,  it 
15  not  surprising,  for  in  the  last  year  It  has 
been  tlie  target  of  concerted  criticism. 
The  lieadlines  and  captions  on  a  flood  of 
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articles  have  been  slrllting'.v  •^ei'.->at!onal, 
c.spccially  in  the  ultra-conservative  press.  A 
iianner  lino  in  the  weekly  Ilufian  Events, 
;,ir  iiisiance,  warned:  "Social  Security — ^A 
Cr.'-.'.ving  Monster."  It  was  ba^ed  oit  a  series 
,>:  articles  published  In  Chicago  Today  and 
reprinted  In  80  other  papers 

Unfortunately,  a  number  oi  le  jifinslble 
atul  respected  publications  \vhi"h  hn\e  gen- 
cr.tlly  supported  Social  Security  and  been 
vviupathetic  to  Its  problems  have  also  taken 
.in  iilarmlst  look  at  the  okl-a'-^e  letiremcnt 
system, 

'I'lie  headline  in  Harper'.s  inaca/iiip  nas: 
■'Social  Security — The  Cruelpst  Tax"  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine  caption  was 
"Crt'ch  65 — If  You're  Counting  on  Social 
Security  for  Your  Retirement  Income  One 
Day.  Count  Again."  The  National  Observer 
headline  asked:  "Is  the  System  Becoming 
Social  Insecurity?"  And  the  American  Sur- 
vey in  tlie  London  Economist  also  a.skecl.  "is 
Social  Security  Going  Broke'.'" 
•  Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  an  ccononii-t  if  na- 
tioiial  standing.  Is  quoted  as  describing;  the 
last  20  years  of  Social  Security  as  "a  crush- 
ing defeat  for  the  average  wuii^  earner." 
Warieii  Shores,  in  Chicago  Today,  flatly  de- 
clared, "The  U.S.  Socio!  Seciiritv  is  bntik- 
nipt," 

All  this  Anally  prompted  r-n  unprece- 
dented defense  of  the  program  bv  five  for- 
iner  secretaries  of  Health.  EducaMon  and 
Welfare  and  the  three  surviving  comrnls- 
-loners  of  the  Social  Security  Admi'til^tratiou. 
In  a  4,500-word  White  Paper  thev  joined  in 
savint;  that  the  system  v,ah  scu'ul  and 
itpnlthy. 

.As  a  .spokesman  for  tlie  r-rnnp.  Wilbur 
Cohen.  HJEW  secretary  tnider  Ivndon  John- 
son, denoimced  what  he  called  a  "rash"  of 
reports  picturing  Social  Securitv  as  "bank- 
rupt or  doomed  to  collap.-^e  or  a  deception 
f'>i  tod  upon  the  American  public."  Older 
.11  i/ens.  he  said,  have  no  reason  to  fear  their 
ihecks  will  stop.  As  for  younger  cUl7en<! 
hp added: 

'  ilie  most  vicious  of  these  attacks  is  the 
■  >".•  charging  that  promised  Social  Security 
t».u,rits  may  not  be  paid  wheu  thev  fpll  due 
-■II  or  30  or  40  years  hence.  To  the  worker 
«!■•<•  M  compelled  to  contribtite  from  his 
Mraings  every  payday,  who  is  counting  on 
these  benefits  for  his  .security  In  retirement 
i!id  for  the  protection  of  his  famllv  lu  the 
iiuautime,  planting  seeds  of  unwarranted 
ill 'U  1)1  is  a  cruelty." 

■1  lie  payment  of  benefits,  ot  loiuse,  is  man- 
uaicd  by  law.  A  claim  to  Social  Security 
uc'cius  is  a  legal  right  enforceable  In  court, 
.\n(i  Congre.ss,  as  Cohen  points  out.  has  made 
clear  beyond  question  Its  pledge  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  Social  Securitv  commit- 
inenr  will  be  honored. 

It  is  generally  recogni/cd  Unit  as  time  goes 
III  the  system  will  no  doulit  require  some 
■idiiiiioual  nuancing.  but  that  poses  no  In- 
sujierable  hurdle.  For  extra  funds  can  l)e 
rai.sed  either  through  increasiiiK  the  present 
i>a\r.)li  tax  or  by  supplement iii'i  it  troin  gen- 
eral revenues.  It's  a  question  .ucv  Kfore 
t'oiit;re.s3. 

The  current  rate  of  iiiHa'.ion  i-,  so  liitrh  that 
bcneiit  increases  tied  to  the  cost  of  living 
are  e.vpected  to  outrun  by  J2.5  billion  the 
additional  Income  from  higher  ^ases  this 
vear.  Yet  both  President  Ford  ai;d  the  So- 
cial Security  Advisory  Cotmcll  (composed  of 
13  prominent  private  citizens)  agree  that 
iliis  is  not  an  urgent  problem,  for  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  is  still  close  to  .$50  bll- 
hoii.  which  would  cover  any  shortfall  for  the 
test  of  this  decade  at  least. 

O.er  the  next  25  years,  Cohen  s.ivs.  the 
Miobiem  "is  easily  manageable  and  certainly 
fioi-,  not  constitute  a  finaiicia!  crisis."  He 
'-  not  disturbed,  either,  that  ui  the  very 
iong  run,  say  from  2010  on.  the  active  labor 
lorce  in  the  United  States  may  have  to  siip- 
pci-t  relatively  more  retlrtd  neop,,-  hrws  was 
previously  estimated. 


In  the  21st  centviry,  U  the  birthrate  con- 
tinues to  drop,  fewer  young  workers  may  be 
supporting  more  older  retired  ones,  but  at 
the  sam»  time,  with  smaller  families,  they 
will  be  supporting  fewer  children.  So  the 
Gual  burden  of  providing  for  noiiworkers 
may  be  no  greater  than  It  Is  today. 

Those  who  can  believe  that  Social  Security 
is  a  mammoth  swindle  must  also  be  pre- 
pared to  l>elleve  that  Congress,  the  President, 
tlie  Cabinet  and  the  courts  are  conspiring 
to  cheat  the  American  public.  If  they  are 
willing  to  believe  that,  there  i.s  no  hope 
lor  the  country, 

J^  'tiM,  ,'^F.cuRiTY  Your  "Best  "  lNstr..\Nct 
I  NoTK,— lAM  President  Floyd  Smith,  cliair- 
man,  .AFL  -CIO  Standing  Committee  on  Pociai 
.Security: 

"The  principle  of  Social  Security  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  each  generation  will  pay 
for  the  retirement  of  the  generation  that 
has  t;one  before  and  receive  its  retirement 
from  the  generation  that  comes  after.  This  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  social  compact  and  Ls 
backe<l  by  the  full  faith  ond  credit  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

"As  long  as  this  nation  remains  a  democ- 
racy and  responsive  to  tlie  will  of  the  people, 
there  is  no  conceivable  way  that  any  future 
President  or  Congress  could  or  would  break 
this  social  compact.  You  can  be  assured  that 
the  Social  Security  system  is  sound  and  all 
the  articles  and  reports  comparing  it  to  pri- 
vate insurance  are  hogwash."* 

Tliis  special  .section  of  the  Machinist  is 
pnblislied  to  give  tuilon  members  the  facts 
about  the  Social  Security  system  and  how  it 
iiisuie.s  Americans  of  all  ages. 

Scare  siories  have  appeared  in  newspapers 
and  iiiai;azhies  recently  claiming  that  the 
Social  Security  system  will  go  broke  by  the 
late  l080's.  the  lOaO's  or  around  the  ttiVn  of 
il-.e  century. 

.Similar  attacks  appeared  in  the  late  1940's 
and  lOSO's.  about  tlie  time  that  the  labor 
movement  first  began  to  campaign  lor  na- 
tional health  insurance. 

Best  evidence  i.s  that  this  new  wave  of 
•Social  Security  scare  stories  Is  being  In.splrcd 
by  opponents  of  national  health  insurance— 
the  medical  lobby,  the  insurance  industry,  big 
corporations  and  big-money  intei'ests.  They 
fear  that  labor  will  win  Its  long-sought  na- 
(ional  liealth  seciu'ity  plan  In  the  new.  for- 
ward-lfjoklng  94th  Congress, 

To  undermine  labor's  drixe,  they  seek  to 
discreclir  Social  Secttrlty  and  Medicare  since 
national  health  security  would  be  financed 
and  Administered  through  Social  Security  ii; 
the  same  manner  that  Medicare  operates,' 

The  attack  centers  on  the  fact  that  the 
USA  now  has  a  declining  birthrate  which,  if 
it  continues  for  some  decades,  could  produce 
a  .situation  in  which  more  Americans  would 
be  drav  iii;^.  Social  Security  benefits  than 
V,  ).ild  1)0  paying  in.  Thid  ignores  two 
probabiliiie.--: 

11  there  are  fewer  children  iti  the  future. 
V.icrii  will  certainly  be  more  workini,'  wixc- 
payiui;  into  the  .system. 

Should  the  time  come  when  the  trust  fu.-id 
ijogins  to  shrink.  Congress  can  be  expccttd 
to  act  to  protect  the  Social  Securitv  s\,stem 
as  it  always  has  in  the  past. 

Here  are  expressions  of  confidence  in  Social 
Security  from  American  leaders,  s<jinc  oi 
whom  have  been  intimately  connected  witii 
the  program  for  decades.  Tlie  following  three 
pages  describe  operations  of  the  various 
phases  of  Social  Security  and  Medicare.  Save 
this  yjiecial  Section  to  help  you  answer  tho,  c 
wiio  would  like  to  see  the  system  junked, 
Cieorce  Meany.  AFL-CIO  president  - 
"In  recent  months,  you  have  seen  the  scare 
stones  which  infer  that  Social  Security  v.ill 
ijc  broke  by  1980,  or  1986.  or  1990  or  ilie  year 
20O0-the  date  varies.  The  recurriii';  tl/eme 
of  t'le  stories  is  that   t!:e   ■  rust  fund   won't 


have  enou:;h  money  to  pay  tiniefus.  Tliui's 
tjaloney! 

"Tlie  Social  Sectiriiy  lYiisl  Fund  is  not  in 
danger  c>r  coUapee  unless  the  Congress  and 
the  White  House  fail  to  respond  to  v.arnm't 
signals.  And  those  who  preletid  (.'herwite 
liave  a  political  axe  to  trrind.  Tii<-\  ivipe  their 
f.ampai!?n  will  hurt  the  drive  fi.r  genuine 
health  leglslailon." 

Nelson  Cmikshank,  president  of  the  Na- 
iic>iial  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  formt-r 
director  of  the  .Al-L  CIO  Dcparlinei.t  of  .So- 
cial Security: 

•  Paving  out  at  the  rate  of  *I20  million  a 
ciiiv— and  that's  every  day  of  the  week  lii- 
cludintr  Saturdays  and  Sundays  -Anierica'f- 
Social  Security  system  is  tlie  worlrt'i  biggest 
social  welfare  program, 

"Probably  no  other  public  proitram  has 
been  as  thoroughly  and  frequently  analy/ed 
as  has  Social  Security.  The  system  wa-s  de- 
vised in  1934  by  distinguished  experts  drawn 
from  business  management,  labor,  and  lead- 
ing universities.  It  has  been  periodically  re- 
viewed by  shnilar  Advl.sorv  Councils  since 
that  time,  and  they  have  made  irecjuent  rec- 
ommendations to  tlie  Congress  on  the  ,«neps 
to  be  taken  to  keep  it  viable  and  solvent 
Con!?rcss  has  never  laiied  to  protect  the  S<i- 
cial  .Security  system, 

"It  is  a  many-sided  pnigram.  No'  man.v 
people  under.stand  it.  and  we  don't  pretend 
to  comprehend  all  its  far-reaching  complex- 
ities. But  having  Ijeen  close  to  its  develop- 
ment from  the  start,  and  having  been  for  21 
years  Director  of  the  Department  of  S<jcial 
Security  of  tlie  AFL  and  the  AFL-CIO.  I  do 
know  that  many  of  the  people  writing  about 
it  don't  understand  tlie  principles  on  whicli 
the  system  was  built.  They  do  a  great  dis- 
service wheu  their  shrill  attacks  cU'ov.n  out 
the  voices  ot  rea.son  and  honest  debate  wliich 
.seek  to  keep  this  vital  pnigi.tni  nhve  and 
functioning  well." 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  dean  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  School  of  Education,  former 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
■Welfare: 

"There  are  30  million  peojile  rcc*iv!ii|4 
Social  Security  checks  every  month.  It  ha.-, 
not  missed  a  payment  since  it  started,  it  has 
never  gone  bankrupt  and  ceased  to  do  btt.  i- 
ness  as  h.we  a  number  of  private  iiisurani  .• 
plaxLs. 

"As  long  as  Social  .Security  payments  av 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government,  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  ever  be  any  defan'.i 
in  the  commitments  made  iindei  tlie  Si'Cia'. 
Security  program." 

James  B.  Cardwc!'.  U.S.  Conimi.-sioner  of 
Social  Secttrlty: 

"Insurance  invoUc  the  bandiiv'  ti.v;etlii't 
of  a  number  of  people  in  order  to  share  a 
(onimo'i  risk.  Social  Security,  it  .seems  to 
me  is  exactly  that— workers  banding  io- 
gctlier  to  share  common  ri^ks~the  risk  of 
losing;  one's  capacity  to  earn  a  livinp  as  a  '-e- 
:-ult  of  retirement,  disability  or  deatii. 

"Tiu'  svstem  has  two  important  linanci.il 
safeyii.uds  designed  to  protect  it.s  inteyritv 

The  existence  of  a  closed  trust  fund  whicu 
always  carries  credits  that,  when  added  to 
any  one  year's  receipts,  provide  mi. re  than 
is  needed  to  finance  one  full  years  benelits 
C'cnipul.^ory  participation  and  contribu- 
tions ,  ,  ,  backed  up  by  the  good  faitii  and 
credit  of  the  U,S,  Government.  As  long  as 
our  Government  stands,  the  Sotiai  .Securitv 
trust  funds  will  be  protected.  As  it  turns  ou', 
if  our  Government  were  to  fall.  so.  in  nil 
likelihood,  would  the  reserve  systems  of  the 
private  insurance  programs." 

U.S.  Sen.  Frank  Church  tD,  Idiihoi,  cliair- 
nian  of  the  Senate'.'-  Special  Coniniutee  en 
AL'in;:: 

"The  S<>.-ii.i  SC'  iiniv   sys;cni  is  iii.t     and  I 
want    to    uiKlerscore    tlii.^   point    very   force- 
fu'Ii      fi'-i  tl.e  vcrtje  of  financial  collapse.  . 
I  wall   in  s'ress  that  i  he  Social  .Security  syr,- 
iiiii   cm    oe    iniproveil.    And,   t.i   mv    way   tif 
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Uilakiug.  Il  should  iju  lUipiju-d  li.  *«.'i.i*tl 
i.cy  areas. 

But  conuutiit.irles  relyiin;  upo;-  qims- 
tiouable  data  cau  serve  uo  u.-«iiil  piupoae 
ui  deitnnU.iug  tlie  rppr jpi;».l€  futuxc  direc- 
tion ot  SocUl  Seiuriiy.  u  prograin  jihlcli 
LOW  airecis  the  l;»e.s  of  aLuio^i  ever>  Aii.ej;- 
Ciu  r<unl!>  li'  one  forai  or  aiKJli.cr  ' 

U.S.  Rep,  Jamc:,  C.  CoriiioJi  iD.  (.»lli.). 
uiember  of  i)ie  House  Ways  a.id  ilt,.:is  Cum- 
nuttce  Riid  aiiihor  of  m.if'h  Si^iid  SPturity 
UgMIatfoii; 

So'-ial  Se.  nritv  i  ;;oIvf.  '.  ntpoj-.i  f'vat 
liie  syjsteiu  H  baukrupi  art  iiii.,;«^:iiiiit;  a'.ri 
(.ruel.  Checks  liii.e  j<...c  out  eve.y  luou^h  Ut 
.learly  4U  yema  and  they  wiJl  toiliiaue  lo 
do  so  ill  the  luture.  Accenting  lo  t:.e  la.si 
ft'imt  il  leporr,  Ll.pri-  uaa  u  M'lplas  iu  ij.e 
trust  iuuU  of  apprux:i.:atel;.   nib  Ijillioh. 

\.\iia  V. hut  dutiULji.isher  Social  Security 
fioui  piiv.Ave  lu  uraiiit-  ur  leireuieiii  pro- 
;;r<»airf  .o  ihat.  it  ia  tj..th.ed  up  Oi'  the  rmauia; 
lesourct-s  of  the  Federal  Goierainent." 

Bert  Seidniaii.  director,  AFL-CIO  Depj^u- 
iiiCJit  of  biK'iaJ  .Security: 

"Of  ix>urjc?.  the  SJeia.;  bei  -u.s  .,:t«;ii»  is 
not  perfect  But  sc'.are  artiiies  alxji'i  aiie^ed 
.'■nanciaJ  uiu>'AH-.dae-fc  have  inielly  aJr.rmed 
o-der  cuu<;i.-  as  well  aa  ..orUer-.  io<.h.ii.k!  tu- 
vird  prot<>ct::n   la   the   iiituie. 

•Even  If  the  buti irate  forec»j^i»  ai.-  ac- 
curate, I  here  uili  >5ol  Mecessariii  be  j.:<>por- 
tiouateiy  ft*ir  ia  .lie  work  force  co  support 
Social  at.urily  i>:r.e;.c.ane6.  .  .  .  Sn  .dler 
lanuiiCi  ttii:  h\:\u^  aK.rt-  wonitti  lato  tJie  la- 
'')or  fo.-ce  biace  there  v.al  be  ft^vver  ye^j-s 
jvhtn  the.  are  ua-uig  for  -^uliiM  cLiiIdica. 
■Jajjy  older  peopie,  no*-  lurced  Ijito  ri-tir«'- 
iiieiif.  ..re  iikely  fo  .oiitluue   woriaiig." 


o:aer.  aoid  uo  ciU)  In  oiu-  country  or  iheas 
was  talking  about  Joint  space  flitlit.s.  But 
^o\v  tJie  u.r.e  i»  right." 

On  July  Ij,  Lf  ali  coii'ianes  to  go  smoothly 
In  the  t  Ao-yeiir-old  Jolt'  Aponc-.T-oyuz  Test 
Project,  the  propQ^al  wlU  become  reality.  In 
the  uio-.t  spectacul.Tv  dtinccsiratloa  yet  of 
dfcteale,  the  U.3.  and  rlie  USSR.  will,  vnhln 
hours  or  eacli  other,  lauuv'h  .spacecraft  from 
opposite  sldw  of  fiie  glo'^e.  T^-o  dajs  later 
astj-onaiitT  i\nd  casmorauL;  v.il'  hold  a  ;;-n(1- 
'^hpkl-^.T.  bospIta)lty-stt.^.^pIng  reiujon  be- 
fore A  w.<rldA-ide  television  auciienre  as  they 
float  vvTi:-htit-,sly  to  and  fro  befweca  each 
others  hiked  r,"..fc  ,4d;>i  1*0  mllrs  !V')otp 
the  ear '.h. 

Rleh;  nr-v.-.  the  Ar.»*r|/»£.n  space  ire.va  arc 
i:i  liie  Soviet  Uuio-i  for  a  irahiliis  nji..a!f>n 
that  liicludcs  ft  trip  ui  Uie  RuiMaa  t.^uucliaij; 
>ite  of  Biiiko'li.r.  K''/flki'-'.an.  Itk  p.iri  of  a 
serle.s    ol    vulis    l<v    the    spiictiacu    tj    each 
others    fiicllltje-.,    wLich    i^^ave    iiroutiii    t^e 
Sovtei    pUoti    for    enleaclid    periods    lo    the 
Lyj^doa  B.  Johi:ir.a  Space  Cc;uer  in  HoUolon 
and  aUo  f.i.cn  JicPj  r*  look  at  the  John  F. 
Kraacdy   Space    Ceuter   ai    Cnpe   Cai:aver.J. 
Fla.  Altogether,  each  yioup   lia^   uadergoue 
cree  tiainlng  periods  in  the  other's  coiuiiry. 
Oii  one  of  the.e  ocs.sioii3  la  Houston.  PA- 
RADE vvii^  piT^al  whUe  tXi.^  fl\e  uieu  \\hoU 
meet    In    orbit— three    Aiuericaai    and    two 
Ru5iiauj--demo:i3:riited  the  auiiablllty  and 
frieiirlUness.    as    .veJ)    ao    the   mu'.aal    tech- 
ucloglcil    icvpect    c;.d    uaderstaadin^, 
.•re  the  latrtdieui*,  4 :    the   apco;.iinfe 
lid'  eattiT*.. 
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G.\RN.  Mr.  riL^.,;?iu.  thi.s  coining 
tlie  first  .si.>ace  vemme  iiivolvint,' 
than  one  connrr>-  will  V>eKln  in 
cp3rate  latt?iches  from  tf^e  Uni'od  States 
.  nd  the  .Soviet  Union.  A  few  vet';-.-  ngo  I 
\  Ibacd  Uie  Johnson  S;x-ice  Center  in 
;iciu-->t<-)u.  iiicL  the  c;.,::cnaut;,  ai.J  co.-.i;io- 
n-iuLs  who  will  Ik  involved  iii  tiiis,  e.ent. 
iiua  piloted  the  :ry;innti  device  used  lo 
tcjch  tl^e  ;  ;.iuce  :;.iin.  the  rroi^cr  i^oh- 
i:ique.  I  am  .sure  th  it  'he  a.-.tfonaut.--  will 
('o  a  better  fob  d.K-kinf  their  craft  titan 
i  did.  and  th.^t  intctni-itional  reoperation 
ill  pfoccei  moie  .^nioot:-.!:-  th^n  I  v..i.s 
.ible  to  ni;'.n::ge. 

Sunday.  t!i?  5-Ui'ti?ein'-nt  tu  tht  \V....Ii- 
!.4iU;n  Past  cai-riea  an  aiiule  oailininfi 
th'j  background  to  th..;,  joint  \t?ntuie.  and 
t.vplaiiiiny  .sfune  ci  t.'.e  pio'.^Iein.s  v.hich 
have  been  eiieountPtixi  aiuJ  s.-jlved  .'long 
the  way  1  t  ike  th.s  oijjx)!'  mity  to  t-n'^er 
'he  aiti(  k-  ia  th.e  Rr.roRD.  rnd  in'.ite  mj' 
1  olleagncs  to  oh-^erve  'he  ;iniol3hTj  of 
thi.s  historic  event. 

I  aik  unaniuioas  toii.sent  thai  l.;-  ar- 
^JIebeplhUed  iu  tue  Krtoiii.. 

There  beiiiK  no  oojectioi  .  liie  artiile 
v.t.s  ordertd  to  be  imn'ed  in  tiv  Rzc^vm 
as  follov  s; 

U '-=    n:id  >•••  vir-r  C'Ttewc  E.\crR!  v  .^v.  mi  .Ioint 

SpAf-r  Fi.Tou- 

iBy  Do;i  A.  SchanL.iei 

H.>i-si.,M.  Tfx  — D  -luild  K  Delce  ■  .'Shi\ton. 
l.u.!.  of  the  origl!i.i!  Meicurs  astrovauts  and 
Col  Al-i-kiel  Leoncn.  tir:5t  aiaa  to  ■  waiit  m 
-pace,  admit  th.'it  ..a  Ainej  icaa-S"\  let  get- 
together  in  orbit  \vo\ild  ha-.e  l>eea  hard  for 
r'.ther  to  accept  when  r|)e  prnoo-al  v  ;t-  first 
la  :de  by  Parade  in  liiOC. 

■It  waa  ihe  la.st  thing  on  a.ij  of  our 
ri.nd,,  ■  say.s  h^laytoii.  ihroAi.it;  a  c<  air..delv 
iuni  arouiid  th.e  Rashiaii  coMUonant's  nhoul- 
ds:'.    AVe  i*ere  running  a  race  agalr,-,t  each 


out  of  (.iijhtiy 
^•heduled  joiui  tra'uixit;  e-\<  .ci;^  u  po:.e  for 
our  cover  photo.  Alek^e;  Lfono/.  40.  :iud  his 
liifchl  ent;iiieer,  Valery  Kubu.s(  v,  30.  clovMied 
like  £Choolt>oys. 

ii\:\X'X  fliera  ou  both  feidea  of  Uie  joint  veu- 
laie  biudltxl  one  another's  liui^uat;e<i  four  to 
'■Ix  hour.-!  rt  dav  for  ainiOM  a  vear  and  use 
r{us.-=iAn  and  Etigll-iii  Intel chaageaijly  ai  all 
of  ihe.r  iritiixiu^'.  as  ihey  wnl  during  their 
ilig), (.=.  But  cacli  iiiai  aiumblet.  occaaiOiitiiy 
o;i  Ihe  other's  unfrt-.ihar  id.oia. 

"I  had  Leonov  and  some  of  .he  Ovhers  ,itit 
'o  luy  hou-e  for  dnuier  and  1  wanted  to  de- 
I'vor  ti  friendly,  wel.-oajmg  ioa.u  in  lav  bei.t 
Rui'lan/'  says  Slayion.  who  at  51  wdi  be  the 
oldeat  .\n;erlc«u  tvci  .j  fly  Ui  .p.ic>.'.  In<..i.ead 
I  got  the  wrong  phra.-t.  X  SH.d.  8ce  voa  latt-r.' 
s-.iid  tossed  back  uiy  driak.  It  broke  'Jiein  up. 

Durlnp  one  dry  r.tn  of  a  Bp*.-e  liak-up  la 
Hou.stoi!  Leono\  i.nd  Kuha  ov  weic  perr.ned 
:ni=ide  a  laoclc-up  of  the  glo'or.'.ai-  ^^ovuz  orln- 
al  module  tt  at  they  will  fly.  rt-hearsint;  the 
'"nipi;."atcd  Joint  pioceduje  ih^t  mu^i  be 
arc  w^M^hed  betore  Ibcy  cj  opei;  their 
h.ttch  and  invite  ih.;  .\rr.eiicaa  a^uouauts 
ubor.rd. 

The  America:-  crew  C'^unuander.  Tom 
SrAlord,  44.  find  rookie  astronaut  Vance 
Brand.  4:t,  third  laember  of  the  US.  team. 
A-ere  ia  their  dockl.^c  uuxlule,  att.iched  to 
the  SoTuz.  drMv  reeding  a  checklt-.t  aloud  la 
R-.i.s.~i.-!n  ihroufh  their  luiaiature  inl-rj- 
piionep 

TRAtJJrNC  HORSEPIAY 

As  Ihey  reached  tlie  climactic  in..inci  t  In 
the  rehenrsal  whea  liie  Soviet  hatch  was 
;ear":y  to  biuv-l  open  In  welcome.  St.itlord 
d'-ad-pamied  a  final  Ru.,,ian  remark  into  the 
aure.om  i=et.  Iiwide  the  Soyuz  Kubisov 
■apped  hi^  radio  headset  and  g.Lped  in  mock 
viirpl.se.  Then  Leonov.  whoso  e-xp.wsivc. 
freckled  face  .sometimes  loak.s  like  that  of  a 
iean  NikUa  Khrushchev  in  a  r.tre  ^ooti  nio^xl 
t)roke  Into  a  deTlyhted  ^iln. 

Da."  he  said,    'we  got  it:e  \odin         .  ,,iit 
"e  forgot  U.e  space  suits!  ' 

La'er.  during  a  traiai:.^  everci-e  ii,  uhir.'i 
-acli  ^ide  had  to  sample  tht  others,  vaciuan- 
pa.:kf>d  meals  ithe  Ru.s^iau.s  Jean  towaid  dried 
hsh  and  currant  Juice,  ihe  .-liaericant  toward 
oetf,  fowl  and  citrus  drinks).  Leocov  lltht- 
he>vite<ily  picked  up  a  colIapMble  t..b<'  from 


the  Apollo  ?p.u-eshipj  food  che;  f  and  squirted 
It.'-;  contents  into  Ms  mouth.  Two  sec.;::ris 
later  he  waji  out  of  the  model  .spaceship 
and  running  for  the  water  fountain  v-hlle 
his  American  and  Rii.-,-;lan  C' reat 
lojj-iout-!;,-  rcL.d  on  ihe  tube. 
P  'ocei'." 

After  cooWat:  off  In  hi.-,  iruiporarj  olBte 
on  li-.e  tiiird  lioor  of  th^^  a.-.iroi  a.u'.s  buUdlv,  - 
UL  the  iloii.jwoa  ^paco  ucmples,  the  cb,.Uiei;t 
i«.>i;o.-  euf,erly  ^hu.;cd  a  copy  r.f  P.^UADEs 
Oiifeinal  pripo.-..!  by  Editor  Jcs.  GirkUi  for 
liie  Joint  lii^^iht  to  tl;e  six  fello,"  •nwno:i:iUU 
,vh.j  form  hi*  three  baikn;  crewt.. 

!•  »...i.  ;  o.jc;  i  id'v..  '  he  excL.4ia1.-d  a;ter 
reada-ijj  aloud  Gorkln -s  open  letter  to  ihe 
liiie  Pro.-,ideiu  Lyndon  Johnson.  '  ^'ou.  we 
».H  lacco  iii  ■  p.ice  a.s  iIils  taim  said.  lOfc.  Uier 
ue  Lave  bfj^^.a  a.i  irreversiiiie  tiling,  iue 
Uii».;ijni>  of  Apollo -Soj  u/'.  1-.  operai.n^  i.ow 
Liid  •:.!  one  can  stop  it!" 

Sat    THf  i'FE    aEADT 

the  A'neri...r.:?  ,~.:o  .ts  rontldert  a^i  Li  nov. 
"Wore  certainly  ready  for  It."  said  Tom  Staf- 
fci-d  an  Air  Force  brlpadicr  j:«nfra:  and  vet- 
erjin  <:  three  -p.-.ce  J^l^'ht.-;'  luclvdljii,  one 
arou'id  tie  nicon 

But  the  p.%th  lov.nrd  .m  orblt.^I  reacIezvoii.s 
I1.1.S  not  aiwav.s  been  so  inooth.  After  foinicr 
fre.-ldetit  i\i\i^n  and  I'ren'ler  Ko;  yfelu  signed 
ihe  ;.£;reeaiti.t  to  btt,ia  plinuiu.g  the  joint, 
flight  In  Ma>.  1972,  tecliulcal  experts  and 
(nitluls  uf  the  UJ3.  >Ta'.ion.il  Aer.jiuiutUo  aj<i 
.Si;;ice  Au-niai^tratioa  and  the  coviet  A-ad- 
eir.y  cf  Sciences  beanie  almo.-j;  couiian'  iu- 
'.erariio.m!  conimiiters,  .'laitkrJtiig  over  tne 
('naiU.  Be'orc  the  work  «a..  h.itdiy  l>e),nn. 
hDwe.er,  tlie  teticher  ot  tixe  Kus.-.iaii  t^-'ii.t^. 
-Mstisiiiv  Keldysli,  who  is  picstdent  01  tlie 
.Soviet  .\.i'.:l;>:ny  of  Sciences,  became  gniveiy 
ill  ttiil:  crippliiij,-  <  ardiovy.scalur  conipnrn- 
lioij-:  In  b'  .:;  len.s.  Hi.'=  toiKl.ljon  Ihrf^aelieU 
to  .siull  the  dilhcult  tech::ical  taiks  Bur  at 
Acadtniiciaa  Keldy.-^iis  request  tiie  Depait- 
;uent  ol  tua.e  ru.>hetl  tiie  lanicd  Houstou 
Ji.-Hii  .•jitr-jfon  Dr  Michael  E  Lx-  Bakev.  to 
.Mctec^w  to  operate.  VV..,hin  a  tew  mcirhs 
Keldy.sh  \>-is  back. 

SYiTI  MS    DIFi  fcr. 

Tiien  als J  ne.-e  majtr  problems  involving 
(iitTtrefice-,  between  the  two  space  .systems 
.tnd  the  w-iys  our  as; ronauts  and  thetr  ccs- 
aionuMfs  o^jei-rt^e. 

'■T!ie  ,Sn\iiy:  is  de«1'.:'n«d  strl'-tly  f'r  er^rtli 
oThit  pretty  raucli  under  ron'mj  frnm  the 
.  :  >a:;d.-  e^pl.-iaed  S<  ilford.  "Our  Apollo 
i»  <1e«i!g!it^  to  go  W)  the  moon  lope  Its  sys- 
tems on  -.he  wav  a:  d  ■<till  permit  the  crew 
0  brlJ^,!  it  hnnic  on  t^eir  o.«!i.  •.<  !ili  no  roii- 
rol   from   the   ."•.^und." 

••TT.e    o'her    inir>orta»!»    thl'v:    after    ie.-h- 
"<ral   preparation   wn-;   h  tmr-n    re:at!On''   ^^e- 
•vee;i    us.'   rtddeci   Leonov.  who  In   addnior! 
lo  belni;  m   cosmotiattt  Is  a  popular  Russian 
'ilm-r  .e.ki'r    and     illu-strftior    of    sete'ice    t'e- 
1  ion    K.-.  well  i.s  A   ;-ic'nber  of  the  Pre.Mdnnn 
'f  t'le  .'^..p^onu   Po\iei.    ■11  human  re'at  icn;- 
•  .--'re  bad  the-e  coiiUi  !:•«:  no  fligh   — «.iothi.it'  ' 
Fcritraatclv.  si:;re  their  Joint  tr.dnhH'  be- 
,;a!i.    'h"    American    ar^d    R  I'^mn    ^ace-.-en 
have  lifd   wliai    o:.e   r.'A.s'.^  (.1!.   ui'   calls    -thp 
camaraderie  of  World   War  I  f1;;hter  pilots." 
Fir.st   tliev  tot,   to  k"fev  one  another  bv  ex- 
chaiiuaiK    br;ef    v  fl: s.    then    the    Amerl'-an.s 
letiirved   to   tlie  So.  let    D..lon   la.sv   July  for 
•heir    Iirsi     lengthy    Joint    tr;nniiii;    ai -Star 
City.  j!isf  outside  Moscrir,-.  where  the  cosmo- 
nauts live  and   work.   I^eotiov.   Kuba:-;ov  a'-.J 
I  heir   backup  crews  .spent  most   of  In.st.  Sep- 
tember in  Hoimioa  aud  ni  Februarv  for  even 
more  iineuslve   Mork.  Inis  month  and  ne.M 
vhe  a.tionau  -    ne  ia  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Will   vli-it  the  .siiper.secre'    Commttnist   space 
■aunLliiag  facilities  at  Baikonur. 

In  The  coiir.se  of  so  mucli  work  toce^'.er. 
the  .sprtce  .tiers  have  tiecome  as  comfortable 
with  one  another  as  if  they  had  been  flight 
aiatvs  for  yciir-;.  Iney  have  run.  swum,  fished 
•tad  played  ttnnis  together,  had  snowb.Ul 
tiijht-N   PI    ?I.)srov     !i  n,ied   antelope  In    V-.'- 
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iinin.;  and  toasted  away  counties,-,  convivial 
e-.eiiiiij,'s  In  one  another'.s  homes 

■Wit  must  trust  each  other  with  our  lives, 
■i.'ffnre  we  must  be  like  a  fftinily."  says 
I  .'ono'  . 

VVl.il.?  their  trust  is  nol  likely  'o  be  put 
'1  Mie  flnal  test  during  the  Apoilo-Soyuz 
.'.I::  I.  the  main  objective  of  the  historic 
i.-nile.-vous  is  to  inal-.e  such  international 
.sr>a; e  Ufesaving  possible  for  future  astro- 
•.riii's  und  co.-:monauls. 

•  A'ou  might  say  that  boiii  countiies  have 
•gotten  together  to  build  a  better  mousetrap," 
sriid  Stafford  In  describing  the  mutual  dock- 
nu.:  system  that  will  be  tested  diiiin'.;  the 
tlittJit.  In  perhaps  the  most  signiFi.-ant 
achievement  of  Apollo-Soyu/  Project,  U.S. 
and  Sf>viet  engineers  worked  together  to  de- 
.slgn  a  clamshell-like  comiectuiu  apparatus 
that  will  be  used  on  f.ilnre  mnifiieU  ptue- 
cf.ii'  by  both  nations. 

rtasoNAi.  Dn.AMA 

Beliiiid  the  air  of  sn.spcn-e  tine  m-- 
cniiipanies  all  space  flittht.-,  .tnd  'he  com- 
nulely  adventure  of  this  particular  one, 
tiiere  are  quiet  per.sonal  draina-  beiiti;  played' 
otil  among  some  of  tlie  princip.ni.^.  But  none 
contains  so  much  individtnil  triumph  as 
.Slav ton's  presence   on    the    American   crew. 

Slayton  was  hand-picked  12  ye.tr.s  ago,  after 
John  Glenn's  first  orbital  advent  ure"  iii  the 
tiny  Mercury  spacecraft,  to  make  \;\e  more 
tiemauding  second  U.S.  orbital  ;,pare  flight. 
Shortly  before  the  mission,  however,  jihysl- 
rlan-i  detected  a  heart  murmur,  and  he  wfis 
grounded.  Although  the  source  of  the  mur- 
mur was  never  discovered,  it  uas  a.ssumed 
by  most  that  Slayton  was  washed  up  as  an 
sistronnut.  'V'ct  although  out  f,f  the  spot- 
light for  more  Than  a  decadt-  a.:;  his  old 
tllght  mutes  took  increasingly  bolder  .steps 
inlo  .space  and  evenCually  io  tlie  moon. 
.'Clayton  never  wavered  in  lii.s  detcrininailoii 
'(>  rejoin  rhein.  While  handling  a  demand- 
ing executive  Job  as  NASA's  director  of  flight 
iiev.s  operations,  he  put  lumsclf  tliroutth 
the  stmio  rigorous  daily  tniinii-^  ns  the  liv- 
ing .t.stronatits. 

BACK    ON    TUK    JOB 

Shivrons  deierniinntion   jiaid   oil    in    1(172. 

V. hen  medical  experts,  unable  to  detect  any 

lecurrence  of  the  mysterlou.s  heart  murmur 

:ind  impressed  by  his  extraordinaiT  physical 

oiKtition.  restored   him  to  flight  statlls. 

I   tigtire   a  man    can   fly   into  hl.s   60's   If 
lie's   hi   physical  condition    for   it,"   Sltivton 

Neither  the  American  nor  the  Ru.s.sian 
fliers  give  mtich  thought  to  age.  however.  'It 
is  professional  ability  and  physical  con- 
dition that  count,"  says  Leonov,  -"Tlie  Anier- 
kan  a.stronaut.s  are  ochen-OK. " 

"All  of  the  crewmembers  from  Itoth  coun- 
tries are  first-rate."  agrees  the  American 
<ommander.  Tom  Stafford,  "^•(nl  might  say 
tliai   ue  have  mjct  problems' 


WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  PreKident.  .some  piog- 
re.s.s  has  been  made  in  recogni/lnij  the 
need.s,  contribution.';,  and  rights  of 
women. 

The  National  Conference  on  Women 
and  the  Law  In  Palo  Alto.  Calif  Ia.st 
weekend  reviewed  the  changes  in  the 
legal  status  of  women  and  found  that 
the  courts  and  legislatures  have  ad- 
vanced equalitj'  of  treatment  for  women 
and  men.  This  year,  for  iastance,  the 
Supreme  Court  corrected  inequities  in 
tlie  areas  of  jury  selection  and  social  se- 
f'd'ity  law.  A  number  of  State  legisla- 
t'ires,  including  Iowa,  removed  refer- 
tiues  to  gender  In  State  laws  in  an  ef- 
'"it  to  apply  the  law  more  fairly.  And 
'"■'•r  the  last  few  year.s.  c;ongves.s  has  en- 


acted laws  which  prohibit  dist  rimina- 
tory  treatment  in  credit  transactions. 
federally  related  mortgage  loan.s.  em- 
ployment, education,  and  pensions.  11 
also  has  afHrmed  the  principle  of  ecu  ml 
rights  through  its  overwhelming  aijpro\  - 
al  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
Waiting  in  the  wings  are  proposals  lor 
child  care  and  for  flexible  hour-^  for  Fed- 
eral workers  unable  to  work  stnndnrd 
working  hours. 

As  the  remaining  State  legislatnrt-s 
pradtially  awaken  to  the  mot-al  imix-ta- 
tive  underlying  the  ERA  and  a.s  the  Sti- 
laeme  Court  moves  case-by-case  closff 
to  treating  discrimination  by  .sfx  as  a 
suspect  category  under  the  14tli  ami-nd- 
nient.  the  Congress  needs  to  move  ahead. 
Two  areas  in  particular  deserve  the 
atteulion  of  this  Congre.'-s.  The  first  is 
thai  .some  Federal  laws  still  permit  dis- 
criminatory treatment.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 92.  which  I  introduced  on  February 
26,  197.5.  is  designed  to  remove  the  rem- 
nants in  the  Federal  code  whicli  dis- 
criminate. 

A  .second  area  is  one  lor  -.iltich  a  com- 
pelling ca.se  can  be  made  for  imtnediatc 
action:  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  most 
disturbing  examj)le  of  ixwr  enforcement 
is  tlie  backlog  of  ca.ses  before  the  Equal 
Employment  Opiwrtunity  Commission— 
EEOC.  The  Equal  Pay  Act  was  enacted  in 
1963.  The  Civil  Rights  Act.  v.ith  its  ban 
against  discrimination  in  employment. 
w.ts  enacted  in  1964.  A  decade  has  passed. 
But  the  evidence  suggests  that  di-scrimi- 
nation  in  hiring,  pay,  and  promotions  is 
still  substantial.  And  we  have  seen  more 
than  a  decade  pass  since  the  enactment 
of  lho.se  laws. 

What  can  Congress  do?  If  we  have 
learned  anything  over  the  last  12  years. 
it  should  be  that  we  cannot  simply 
liass  laws  and  then  expect  the  problem 
which  precipitated  the  enactment  ol 
those  laws  to  vanish.  Legislation  must  be 
followed  through  the  entire  policy  proc- 
ess. It  is  incumbent  upon  both  legislative 
and  apijropriations  committees  to  review 
the  progress  of  the  administration  of  the 
law.  Oversight  hearings  are  insufficient. 
We  have  had  oversight  hearings,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  EEOC.  We  know  that  that 
Commission  has  yet  to  process  120.000 
ca.ses.  We  know  lliat  stalT  jXKsltions  au- 
tliori/cd  by  the  Congress  have  gone  un- 
filled, but  little  has  been  done  to  correct 
tliose  problems. 

Women  deserve  fair  treatment.  Tlip 
courts,  the  State  legislatures,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Federal  bureaucracy  must 
all  work  to  .see  that  they  achieve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "EEOC 
Picking  Up  the  Pieces,"  in  the  March  31. 
Washington  Post  and  the  article,  entitled 
"Law  Parlay  Finds  Women  Lagging  in 
Rights,"  in  the  March  27.  New  York 
Times,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

Law   PARifY    Finds   Womkn    I.aoc.inc    in 

Rights 

(By  Lesley  Oelsuer  1 

Paio  Alto.  Calif.— Courts  and  legislatures 

hiue  dramatically  changed  the  legal  status 

of  women  la  recent  years,  briaghig  it  far 

closer  to  that  of  men.  But  n  substnmial  cat) 

reinains,   with  women   »round   the   conitrv 


"■■ine-inies  df  nied  rights  that  men  have, 
Other  times  given  ditTereut  rights. 

A  ilionsand  lawyers  and  law  fnudents, 
ne  iilv  itii  (,t  them  women,  review  the  prog- 
ii'ss  If.  d»'e  iind  t!ie  problems  remaining 
duiing  i;e  Naiii.ntd  C'r.nference  on  Women 
and  the  I.iH'  li..-re  tin.,  weekend  I  nev  lound 
'.Joili  naios  atid  gapt  iu  ureas  ar  di\er,se  us 
employment  and  taxation,  in  .-ituation.s  r.aig- 
aig  if.  in  that  o.  vcoinen  as  parent,^  niid  v.-r  m- 
(  1:  :-s  ',  irtinis  oi   crime, 

n"ih  BuUer  tlinsburg.  the  Columbia  La'-v 
■Srh  1,;  proiessr.r  wiio  has  argued  mo,-',  of 
the  ret  eiU  major  .sex  discrimination  case-,  bc- 
n.re  'lie  Sn)ireaie  Coiiri,  put  il  thi^  wa\  : 

■■l?"itll/in.;  the  eqniiliiv  principle  v,ili  re- 
quire a  long  and  pe.-si.stenl  e.nort,  after  the 
mlilicinl  l)arriers  are  removed.  10  prevent 
;..ntJciiiaiioii  of  the  etfects  of  past  discrimi- 
i.j-'ion  long  into  the  lulure." 

.^Ulotlg  the  iniijf.r  areas  cncred  i-ere  the 
'••  .to'.',  n.',. 

IIIF    -SOCLM     snt.l-KlTV    SVSTK.M 

I.n<!  -iveek  the  Siijirenie  Court  handed  I'  e 
■.voinen'.s  movetrve'it  one  of  its  most  signu;- 
cant  court  viclovies  to  date:  a  unanimous 
ruling  that  the  Social  Security  law's  svstetn 
•>l  denying  child  care  benefits  to  the  spouse 
01  a  dcceaseci  female  wage  earner,  while  pr.i- 
Mdhiij  rliose  beneliis  to  the  spoti.se  of  a  de- 
ceased in.tlp  v.a.;e  earner,  wa-  uncon-^i  it;;- 
rional. 

II0.SI.  ot  the  .Snpreme  Conr'  Jusiice,  ,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Ginsburp.  wlio  ar-ned 
the  case,  appeared  to  base  their  decision 
largely  on  the  lact  that  the  law  denlgated 
the  w.jrk  of  women — providing  less  protec- 
tion lor  itie  families  of  won^en  wage  earner-: 
lliaa  for  the  families  of  men  waee  earsiers. 
Ihe  Social  Seturity  Uw  has  other  features, 
however,  which  also  treat  'vutiiMn  wijrker-^ 
ililferently  iroai  men  vorkers 

One  01  thoee.  In  tlie  \\i-\\  o)  women  s 
rigiils  j^-optmeitts,  is  the  .S(K-.ial  Sc(.ur!i\ 
S.-stfiu's  failure  to  proxidc  .mv  ludepcnden' 
coverage  for  women  wlio  work  111  the  home. 
as  hou.so'.vives.  as  opposed  ro  in.  tiie  market 
place. 

AnoLlier  is  the  eiTt-rt  of  pro\  i-  unis  covering 
two-earner  families,  with  both  husband  and 
wife  conlrilniling  through  .Social  Seciiriiv 
payments  during  their  working  lives 

A  husband  and  wife  'who" work  through 
their  lives  might  have  less  money  on  retire- 
ment than  a  one  cari.er  familv  with  the 
t:nme  Income"  as  a  result  of  tho.se  provlsl.ms. 
Marc.aiet  Gales,  director  of  the  centre  for 
women's  policy  studies  i;i  Washiimto;,  t,.id 
I)articlpants  at  the  Cfnifereac.c. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  Social  .Sectnitr 
System  provides  that  people  wiio  leave  the 
work  force  for  five  years  tire  not  entitled  to 
receive  disability  benefits  until  they  hw.- 
re-eiit«>i<!d  the  work  force  and  worked  an- 
oMier  live  year.s.  Said  Piofessor  GinsburL-. 
thi.s  "ignores  tlie  lact"  that  nuKst  women  have 
intervais  in  their  working  careers  when  they 
drop  out  of  lull-time  work  In  older  r,,  ix-ar 
and  rear  liiildren, 

liie  Advieory  ttouncil  on  Social  ."Sc,  nrit\. 
appointed  last  year  and  reciitircd  to  renort 
regularly  <m  the  svsteni  to  both  Congress 
and  the  President  lia.s  recommended  remov- 
ing .some  but  noi  all  of  the  features  tna' 
Clitics  consider  discriminatory, 

TAXATION 

Ac,  ordiiig  to  Su.san  Sjiivak,  a  visitn--  pyr- 
fcssor  at  Stanford  and  a  panelist  at  the  con- 
ference here,  several  a.spects  of  the  tatt  svsteni 
"operate  to  make  It  disadvantageous  for  the 
secondary  wage  earner,  the  one  who  earns 
less  than  the  wage  earner  in  the  fnmliv.  is 
most  often  the  wife. 

Among  otlier  thing;-,  there  are  strict  limi- 
tatiof.H  on  deductions  for  the  costs  of  clilUI 
c.iire  incurred  when  a  mother  goes  to  won: 
oiuside  the  home,  and  the  progre.sstve  tax 
r.'ire,  wiien  comhir.ed  with  the  system  of 
lo'v'iegatif.Lt  ;i-.e  income;-  01  t!ie  It u  band  and 
wile    c-m   a!  i-  •»•..  i';   {o  (■•■[■.iie  v,-!nit    Professoi 
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KplvaX   called   a    "dUinceutivc"    tc    womeu 
wo:.l{l-be  'voikeiTi. 

TJIE    Jl T.V    sYSr>M 

V.'a.'iieii  are  row  entitled  to  s«-r-.e  on  jviiiei 
;n  federal  as  well  as  state  courts.  Tiiis  is  a 
relatively  rew  rlsjht,  in  that  a  few  s(at«a 
continued  to  exchido  w.jmeii  from  their 
coiirfs"  Juries  even  Into  the  ninetaen-r!  .ties. 
-•ad  that  until  1957,  tlie  rlaiit  to  serve  on  a 
lury  la  a  Federal  District  Court  depended  en 
:i'.e  law  of  t:.e  >'.»fc  ia  •wiUch  the  court  ta^. 
La.st  Ja'.iiar.v.  t}ie  Supreiiie  Court.  1  ■:  the 
c&to  of  Taylor  v.  L<ndsia!..-».  struck  down 
Louisiana  s  system  of  pequiring  wmen.  but 
rot  rner>.  to  ■alTirmi.'lvely  recrl  'er"  If  thev 
w.a!.ted  -o  serve  i,^  Jurors,  xiu-"  Court  sulJ 
thai  e.veri.ptliuT  woir.eii  from  Jury  servlr© 
solely  betai.c-e  of  their  cpx  violated  a  defend- 
.-infs  right  under  the  St.rtfi  Aniendmer.t  to 
have  a  ju.y  dr.';'.vii  from  a  cros&-secUoil  of 
111©  community. 

Iluwever,  accrdiiitr  lo  on-?  of  the  pRrcl1<;|.' 
et  the  coniereuce — Liz  Schneider  oi  the 
Center  tor  Coajtltulionul  Rlirhts  Jii  New 
York — the  Taylor  ca.=e  may  not  liave  a.s  hroad 
Bu  eSe(.t  as  womeiib  rights  adsociies  would 
like. 

lii'j  facia  ill  tiie  Tjylor  case  were  pu.nct!- 
larly  .^lior.g.  bhe  sa.d,  uith  no  .vomen  at  b:1 
in  the  jury  pool  us^^d  iu  the  case  in^clved 
la  the  courts  dt-  i.sious;  It  Is  thus  possible 
ihal  the  dt'cl.'iioa  will  not  be  r.ppued  lu  cases 
vhere  at  leabt  some  '.vomeu  aie  in  the  pool. 
Even  if  all  atarniatlve  reglstra-lon  sy.stpm,s 
i're  siruik  down,  iroiTover.  accnrdlnK  to 
RhonJa  Copelon.  ai^jihcr  lav.'er  a.  the  cen- 
ter. oth?r  discnmlnatoiy  Jeattire.s  of  the 
jury  syotfcm  remain  Anioni?  them:  la-.v;;  in 
four  sLuU?s  that  grant  a;i  absolute  e.\imprioti 
to  v.o.uen.  which  they  can  claim  i:  thev  '.vi.sh; 
t.xempiions  In  nmny  Federal  court.s  and  some 
.-tate  court  ;  for  womei!  with  children,  re- 
;-<irdlt;.5S  of  whethfr  or  lot  the  woman  ac- 
tually neciis  to  he  at  home  to  t,^^Ie  cure  of 
the  children 

IMPLOrMfcNT 

TiMe  VII  of  the  CIrll  Rlj^h's  Act  prohibits 
li.  rnninatiiMi  ba^ed  on  sex  in  employment 
<  pportunlty  covered  by  the  act  and  a  ntsmber 
>  f  suit,<i  have  l5<»en  brought  and  eithfr  -.von 
i-r  successriilly  sPKied  under  the  .-ict.  often 
•Ai'h  amrmntivs  ac^'cn  pro£Tam9.  But  the 
teces'lon  i.«  threatenlnt;  some  of  those  gains— 
prrtlcularly  throuj'h  the  so-called  'LIFO" 
system,  or  "la-st  la  first  ou»."  provided  for 
in  seme  labor  cor»tract5. 

The  la'.v  relaang  to  pregnancy  has  itke- 
'.'  Lse  seen  .some  chan<;es.  but  nowhere  near 
.•-•i   many   pi   wcmcns   rlehts   leaders   would 

hiie. 

The  Supreme  Court's  nilnie's  Invalidating 
ftiui-aborilon  laws  were  one  major  eain. 
Another  was  the  Conrfs  Invalidation  of  a 
retluL'od  maK^rnlty  leave  at  {o\tr  month.s  of 
prc-ynancv  for  pnl  I:.t  Sihool  teachers  in 
t  leveland. 

However,  the  Court  iu  another  ci-^e  re- 
f  ised  to  strike  down  a  provision  of  Callfor- 
nlas  disability  Insurance  .syste'ii  that  denied 
;)ayments    for   d;^abill;lcs   of   norma!    prr". 

A  si.-nKar  pv-r:;  Ir  «ef  n  In  othor  .-.rcas 
M  well.  Mari'.vn  G.  H.ift,  director  of  the 
Aniji-icap.  C;v;l  Liberties  Unton-s  sexual  pri- 
vacy project,  noted  during  the  conference 
that  the  courts  in  a  few  sales  have  found 
tliat  problitutlon  laws  are  laiconstitutional  to 
the  extent  that  they  provide  only  lor  Uie 
piu.«cution  of  women  prosi.tuies.  not  of 
male  prostitutes  or  customers  of  prmiuutes. 

Judee  Li?a  Rl  iie*-e  cf  the  Cour-  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  Hi  Philadelphia,  noted  that  some 
I'lrLsdlction*  are  ea.-ln?  the  burden  of  proof 
required  In  rape  cases,  a  burden  that  has 
traditionally  been  higher  than  In  other  t\'pe« 
ft  caaw. 
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EiJVAL   RIGHTS   .^MENDMrNT 

Ihe  lights  amendment,  If  pjisted,  .s  ex- 
psc'.ed  to  do  much  to  change  this  piiUeru  of 
„-:attjred  gains  and  liugeriug  dl.sctlmUiatlon. 
As  for  the  reasons  underlying  the  paitern, 
la-vyerc  siipgest  that  at  least  some  of  the 
gains  to  date  have  cone  becatise  the  varlou.=? 
la«.-s  involved  ha-e  beon  so  blatanily  dls- 
crlndnatcry — "(asy  ca!«5,"  in  lawyers'  ter- 
n.inology, 

Piofe&sor  G.nsburg  suggested  an  additional 
r'jo.=on:  There  is  a  certain  ambivalence  in  the 
.■=cclety.  she  said,  and  courts,  indudinu'  the 
Supreme  Courf.  ieflet;l  U: 

"Conditions  of  contemporary  life  dentand 
ifM'ognlthjn  that  dbtlnct  i-oies  for  men  and 
women  coerced  or  steered  by  Uv.  are  anti- 
thetical lo  the  American  ideal  of  freedom 
oi  choice  lor  the  hidi vidua!  Bat  acilun  based 
on  ihat  recognition  is  deterred  bv  fear — 
iettr  of  ujiaettUng  fanilllar  and.  for  niaiy 
mt'L  ^.lu  .'.Jiii^u,  coml'ortabLe  paitttiic.  ' 

EEOC:  PicKTNG  Ur  ri:E  Piters 
rntu  several  days  ago.  no  federal  agency 
uas  as  n'roi\;.'ht  v.irh  ani,itlsh  nnd  dlsbcnslon 
.>r.  the  Eqiiiil  Empl.ivinent  Opportunity  Com- 
jnlsslon,  Created  hy  the  Civil  Rlaiit,  Act  of 
1354  Ij  ;..rtnK  ahoui  the  desegregation  of  the 
.American  Job  market.,  the  agency  had  In 
recent  montho  fallen  Into  disarray.  Its  com- 
missioners were  feuding  lurlowsiy  t.uiong 
thcmselve.-,  and  especially  wlih  their  chair- 
man, and  the  .staff  .seemed  to  be  gohig  Its 
o^vn  wey.  Ir,  ca<ic!oad  Is  ye.irs  behind  and 
ii«  Internal  management  could  hardly  he 
^£.ld  to  exl^it.  Not  all  the  prohler.-..";  si.'ninied 
from  it.s  leadership,  but  it  was  clear  that 
itiO£;e  problems  could  not  ijc  solved  with  the 
kadersiilp  E£OC  had. 

Recognl^lu^'  tlmt  int-s^apai.le  l.^.ci.  Presl- 
(.'■nt  Ford  in  .ved  dcclslve^^\  to  clear  out  the 
I  onter.dl.'g  parties  at  the  top  of  the  agency 
by  accept  ins  the  resl-natlon,'^  of  Chairman 
Johii  H.  Powell  and  Genera!  Counsel  Ed- 
ward Carey.  These  reoi-nations  :^avo  the  Pres- 
ident some  maneuvering  room,  further  auf- 
meuted  by  the  existeiK«  of  several  other  key 
vacancies  on  the  commission  and  wlihhi  lis 
staff.  In  all.  there  will  scon  i:e  three  vacan- 
cies on  the  cor.-.mloslon  for  the  Presiclent  to 
fill,  including  that  of  chalrin.iu  AI.,o,  the 
post  of  e.>;ecutlv©  director  of  the  agency  ]s 
.•cant,  alon(?  with  t'le  po.'.ltlon  of  penera! 
'  ounsel.  In  effect,  the  President  has  a  cle..n 
late  wi'.h  wlxich  to  bet,lu  putting  EEOC 
Ija;  k  together. 

Hj*  the  Prcsiuc:.:  i.bi't,  ihat  cpp^.i  I'n.ii" 
IS  one  of  the  critical  guides  to  his  o*n  think- 
in-  about  the  Importance  of  rcmo\ing  the 
blot  of  Job  market  dlscriniliatlun  agahist 
minorities  and  women  from  the  American 
s'-ene  This  is  an  Important  time  i-^r  Whit? 
Hotifie  leadership  and  direction  As  the  ecm- 
omy  dcclluci,  the  question  of  l.iyolTs  be- 
coaus  more  ai.d  iiiore  critical.  At  some  point, 
EEOC  should  Issue  guidelines  oi  its  o>vn  in 
thl3  area,  e;  en  though  a  series  of  law  suits 
will  soon  culminate  In  a  Supreme  Couri 
decision  on  some  a-Tie"*.?  cf  the  layo^'  qnc;- 
tion.  Leaderslilp  frum  the  Erectttive  Brrtnch 
is  critical  If  workplace  r.n  :al  strife  is  to  be 
:ivtiided. 

A  wisely  staffed  EEOC,  one  free  of  politi- 
cally motivated  anpoin'm.  tiis,  could  serve 
the  whole  couniry  well  m  that  diiHcult  area. 
By  law.  the  coiaml.^lon  is  to  bo  bipartisan, 
o.t  the  President  can  go  beyond  tj:e  mere 
lt;ter  of  the  law  to  Ps  spirit,  hy  finding  a 
team  that  can  work  effec'lvely  together  oti 
this  hleWy  complicated  problem.  Some  of 
r.'r.  Fords  most  recent  nppolntiiicntii  show 
'hat  his  admlnl.itratlou  is  capable  of  coming 
lip  v.lth  high-level  talent  f'-r  kev  Jobs,  nnd 
the  srr.rch  '■:ho'i!cl  be  no  \n>i  diilgei^*  for 
EEOC. 

Event"al!y.  spv.-ral  other  problem.s  of  th^* 
nseney  should  be  addrewed  by  Congrefs  and 
the   adn;ln!str«tlon.   Onr^   it   hu.s   the   per- 


.lonnc!  It  ne.n.s,  EEOC  is  going  to  nf  d  a 
rreit  c:.  -.1  if  tec!i:itcal  a^si.stnm  .•  to  cct  its 
tangled  administrative  mechanism  stralrjiu- 
ered  out  It  K  120  OOO  or  lO  c.ses  behind  Rud 
it  has  a  i,v-;!l-rr  of  other  admini.str.ui.e 
hangups.  It  has  a  computer  that  Is  hard;- 
a  helpfi-.l  in-.i-;irinnt  n.s  n!.it(c.s  no-.v  Mana 
Ihese  are  tV.e  kinds  of  prohlem.s  that  th~ 
Olfice  of  Mai;aKPtnt:it  !>nd  B  ;d;,el  a:-d  the 
Cteneral  S-rvlces  Admlrlstratlon  can  atslst- 
i'l  Jol\i,.g.  ihey  are  not  policy  prcblcr.-.=.  Just 
problems  of  techiiical  m-^i:agcmcnt,  but  the 
iire  part  of  the  reason  Ffoc  a^  ph  agency 
has  been  dead  iti  the  vister  fnr  tVe  past  sev- 
erp]  years. 

The  Congrc--^  nme-.-'.fUsl  ihc  Fi  OC  act  In 
1072  to  eivc  th?  Bgencv  the  nowcr  to  file  juit 
when  it  felt  ihrtt  need.  A*"som?  pclnt.  the 
qi'ostlon  of  whether  FKOC  5-ho'-!d  have  the 
power  to  i.s.s;ie  cease  and  dcsl-t  orders  .=h.ri^ 
be  reviewed  r^.-in  on  Cap-.tol  Hill.  There  nre 
many  serlo.is  students  of  the  m-vnr-y  g,  ^j  f,. 
ihe  problem  of  job  discrimli..ition  who  be- 
lieve that  power  would  iiia;<e  EEOC  a  more 
effective  agency,  one  that  could  dispose  of 
cases  that  Involve  no  ^riui,  prcoedent-setting 
i:oues.  but  are  merely  qucotioi  s  of  la-v. 
If  Ei:0C  could  decide  ihose  cases  Itself,  as 
the  Katlcnal  L.-.bor  RelutiotiS  Board  does,  u 
would  Sparc  n..iny  hourj  of  Judicial  time 
Furthermore,  thai  device  would  give  EEOC 
commls-slon  meiv.ber.s  more  of  a  task  tjian 
they  nov/  hu'. e.  It  ia  apparent  liiat  many  of 
ihe  problems  of  the  rccLnt  pa.,t  have  sprung 
from  the  fact  Lliat  the  chairnian  of  the  coiu- 
mlss:;  ,n  has  a  measure  of  power,  but  the 
nien-.b<  IS  cf  the  conuni  ...on  liavc  very  hnie. 
JTaiiy  of  EEOC  .s  recent  unpkao.in.ii.  .i  could 
be  avoided  in  tlie  future  if  the  Cfeei,cys 
^!ructure  were  changed  to  gi\,.  ;.n  u.-i  com- 
n'-i  -loners  mi...nin-ful  tasl-.j. 


EI\f^LCT  OF  CERT.^IN-  COMFOU.ND.S 
ON  Tlir  ENVIRONMENTAL  OZONE 
LAYER 

Mr.  CASS.  Mr.  P.eideiit.  I  at-k  u,.jni- 
mojs  consent  tliat  Mr.  MlI.myre.  Mr. 
PTE'^r.N'ON.  Mr.  HrtTHAW.'iv,  and  Mr. 
Leahy  be  added  !:l.s  co.sponsors  cf  S.  1336, 
Mio  bill  I  Introduced  before  the  Easter 
rccc.so  and  v.iiich  au;':nd.s  tiie  Clean  Air 
Act  t:j  in-ovide  for  research  on  the  effect 
ff  chlorofl'iorometliane  compound.s.  or 
\  hich  frcon  i.^  or.p,  on  the  envhonir.ep.t;  i 
r  ■•!-,o  lnycr. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WilliOUL 
t  btection,  it  is  fo  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  leccnt  lit^ar- 
inL^  by  titr  Hou.-c  Subccmiiiittee  on  Pub- 
he  Ilealtli  and  the  Environment  have 
bioiuiit  out  the  fact  that  we  may  be  de- 
.-irovair;  ozone  in  our  atmo.sphere  through 
the  ii;.e  of  f  reon  as  a  propellent  in  aerosal 
si-iray  cans. 

Ozone  acis  as  a  protective  slncld  to  hfe 
i->n  liii.s  planet.  And  most  .scientists  agree 
t.hat  hie  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  did 
not  besin  to  evolve  until  th.o  ozone  lavcr 
had  formed. 

As  the  C7one  level  dociciise.- .  tlv.;  rwJc 
c<f  skin  cunc.r  increases  because  there  is 
not  enough  ozone  to  filter  out  the  ultra- 
violet lays.  If  a  5-percent  decrea.se  In  the 
ozone  level  sliould  occur,  there  might  be 
n  lO-percent  Increase  In  tJie  number  of 
cctscs  of  .skin  cancer.  It  also  seems  obvi- 
OU.S  t}i  It  tliere  may  be  a  relationship  be- 
tween increased  ultraviolet  radiation  and 
the  surface  of  the  Eartli,  and  tlie  crops 
gi0\\ing  on  it,  which  we  consume  aa  food. 
To  a  layman  reading  the  articles  ou 
o/one  depletion  that  have  appeared  In 
.'^''ientific  journals,  one  conclusion  Is  ira- 
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juediatelv  obviou.s.  There  is  insullkient 
knowledge  now  available  on  the  subject 
t  J  enable  us  to  make  sound  judgments 
anti  decisions  as  to  whether  tlie  ozone 
level  is  In  fact  decrea^-ins  nnd.  If  It  Is  de- 
.•:pr...in'T.  v  hcther  this  d'^rrca.^e  i"^  cru.sed, 
in  i:ait,  by  liie  itl'jase  of  FiCjii  iiilo  the 
,ili;ia.-^i-herc. 

In.  our  indu.'jiriaiiiied  .-iv-cielj,  v,e  tue 
pieat  Quantities  of  Freon.  Freon  is  used  in 
closed  systems,  such  os  m  refrigeration 
;md  aii-condition'ng.  W?  as.suine.  but 
ve  do  not  knew  whether  v.'e  pre  richt, 
iliot  this  Frcon  is  never  released  Into  the 
utnicsphere.  But  It  Is  also  used  as  a  prc- 
peil.-nt  in  aero.-ol  spriiy  can.';,  where  it  is 
rcleft-cd  directly  iiito  the  atmosphere. 

The  legislation  I  am  sponsoring,  and 
V.  hich  l:a.s  bec.i  introduced  in  the  House 
by  RLpivstniutivc  Pacl  Rogers,  requires 
a  repeat  by  the  National  Academy  of 
bcicnres  on  the  potential  effects  of  Freon 
on  the  public  healtli  and  the  environ- 
ir.ei:t:  recycling  method;-;  m.cthcds  of 
i5rc\entinj  the  escape  of  Freon  Into  the 
ai.nosphere;  and  safe  substitutt  -  for 
r'reon.  The  report  is  rec^uired  I  year 
;iflcr  cuacliiK-nt. 

A  second  report  is  recjuired  to  be  done 
by  the  National  .«.croiu..utics  and  Space 
.'vdminisiration— N.'\S.A.— aho  v.ithin  a 
yenr.  on  the  nature  and  likelihood  of  po- 
tentiijl  effects  of  Freon  en  public  health 
i'lul  tiK?  euviiunment.  Reconiuit.ided 
-laiidards  to  be  applied  on  hmiting  Freon 
Eiuio-^icns  are  required  to  be  submittfd  to 
'-'ontrres;  by  NASA  3  months  later. 

Unless,  after  consideration  of  thr-  re- 
pc't.<;,  con.'-ultr.Uon  with  concerned  Fed- 
eral ajcncics  and  srientiflc  bodie.^,  and 
iAiblic  hcarinss,  the  Administrator  oi  tlie 
Envli  uninental  Protection  Agency  finds 
iliat  Freon  poses  no  significant  risk  to  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  the  environ- 
ment, the  manufacture  nnd  sale  of  aero- 
sol sprny  cans  dlscharsin?  Freon  into  the 
r.ir  will  be  banned.  The  ban  will  go  into 
effect  2  years  followins  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  or  1  year  following 
CDinpletion  of  the  reports. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our.selve=  r.nd 
10  the  generations  to  follow  to  make  sure 
rnat  v/e  are  not— deliberately  and  know- 
ingly—creating an  irreversible  and  po- 
lentially  dangerous  situation  thi'ough  our 
consumption  habits  today.  That  Is  why 
it  is  so  imiwrtr.nt  that  this  re.scarrh  be 
i;iiriortakcn. 


DEDICATED  STAFF 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  know.  I  have  been  the 
chairman  of  a  large  numoer  of  Intercst- 
incr  and  In-depth  hearings  about  con- 
ditions in  nursing  homes.  The  degree  of 
Hiccsss  in  these  hearings  Is  in  no  small 
r.ieaoure  due  to  the  loyal  and  dedicated 
service  of  Val  Halamandaris,  who  serves 
as  a.s;  ociate  counsel  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee en  Aging. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Modem  Healthcare 
i-i  an  article  by  Gregg  W.  Downey  which 
details  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Halaman- 
darl.V  staff  work.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent that  the  article  be  printed  in  full  for 
th.»  benefit  of  the  Senate. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w:^s  ordered  to  be  prhited  in  the  Rlcord, 
i's  follows: 
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V.^L  IUlamandaris  Is  Not  .\  W  .inj 
Diu-Ing  the  la,3t  decade,  people  have  Erown 

fainUiar  with  the  activities  of  the  V  S.  Senate 
Subcomittee  ou  Long-Term  Care — -onie'  nie.s 

to  their  profoiind  regret. 

Sen,  Prank  E.  Moss  (D.,  Utttli).  the'  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  Sen. 
diaries  H.  Percy  (R..  111.)  are  the  nanu  --  mo.'=t 
frequently  associated  with  the  Sei  ate  panel. 
'JUL  there  is  a  man  behind  the  s-.tbctnanittei; 
.-cenes  who,  li  less  well-know  u,  js  oiie..  more 
inaportant  to  the  health  field  than  l.l-i  .ena- 
t  .rial  emploj-ers.  Val  J.  Ka!rji:audarls,  the 
.subcciTimlttee's  32  year  old  chief  con.rscl,  H 
t:;i(t  man. 

When  loiie-tcrni  care  legislatic;;  is  de- 
veloped, such  as  the  bills  codlfyijig  nursing 
liome  patient  rights  or  establishing  a  loan 
program  to  help  facilities  Littall  tire  talety 
equipment,  there's  a  better  than  even  ehunce, 
Mr.  Halamandaris  had  a  hand  In  v.riting  it. 
\Mien  one  of  the  subcommittee  members  de- 
livers a  .speech,  such  as  the  oontrover.slal  one 
in  which  Sen.  Moss  criticized  the  $350,000 
image  improvement  campaign  cf  the  Ameri- 
can Nursing  Home  A.ssociatlon,  atentiw^ 
listeners  can  hear  the  echoes  of  Mr.  Halaman- 
daris' cogitation.  Most  dram.itically.  when  the 
Senate  comes  to  town  to  probe  the  deallnps 
of  castigated  nursing  home  owners,  the  re- 
.-earch  and  arrangements  have  been  coordi- 
nated by  Mr.  Haldamandarls.  Lately,  one  of 
his  principal  assignments  has  been  to  over- 
see the  publication  of  Nursing  Home  Care  in 
the  United  States:  Failure  In  Public  Policy, 
a  series  of  in-depth  reports  txamini:,g  t)'.- 
j.roblci.is  and  potentials  of  lonr-term  h~eh!i'i 
c;ire. 

In  .spite  of  his  name,  Val  Halanih.idfn  is  i 
not  a  Viking,  although  the  forays  hos  helped 
to  launch  Into  th«  domains  of  v.x.ilth 
i.t'i-sing  home  barons  could  make  the  notion 
apt.  He's  of  Greek  descent,  his  immlt'ranr 
grandfather  traveling  'West  with  the  railro".'! 
and  settling  down  in  Utah  to  beco.ne  r.  coal 
miner. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  Sen.  Mo=s.'  .t:.!  y.v. 
Halamandpris.  "I'd  stm  be  out  there  di-ging 
coal  or  plantin.^  crops."  Instead,  the  .^en.ator 
cave  him  a  Job  that  helped  him  worl:  his  way 
through  tmdergraduate  school  at  George 
Washington  University.  He  received  hi.s  law 
degree  In  1969  from  the  Catliolic  Unux-ioity 
Scliool  of  Law  and  was  adniitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  ol 
Columbia,  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal-,  and 
VS.  Supreme  Court. 

Working  without  a  private  secretary  in  a 
supremely  unpretentious  cubicle  on  the 
;.  round  floor  of  the  new  Senate  olllce  build- 
ing, Mr  Halamandaris  often  finds  lilmself  at- 
tacked as  vehemently  by  nursing  home  of- 
licials  as  by  nursing  home  detractors.  The 
officials  seem  to  forget  such  things  ao,  his 
ringing  defense  against  the  broadside  bhista 
contained  In  "Tender  Loving  Greed,"  while 
the  self-appointed  reformers  overlook  the 
incisive  questioning  of  Industry  profiteers 
that  has  led  to  the  closing  of  wretched  fa- 
cilities around  the  country.  "My  greatest 
frustration,"  ho  said,  "is  the  inability  of  peo- 
ple on  both  sides  of  toe  lasue  to  underotand 
my  role.  It's  Just  not  black  and  uluie.  Tin 
not  all  friend  and  I'm  not  all  crlUc." 

Mr.  Halamandaris  is,  however,  one  of  tlie 
few  people  on  Capitol  Hill  who  have  a  more- 
than-surface  understanding  of  nursing  home 
afTairs.  Shoitly  after  the  New  York  hearings 
(pag^e  43),  he  was  asked  these  questloii.s: 

MH:  Do  you  think  a  small  group  of  people 
control  large  inimbers  of  poorly  run  nitrsmg 
liomee? 

VJH:  "Yes.  I  think  that's  true  in  some 
places — in  lUinola,  New  'york,  and  l-lorlda, 
for  example.  We  loosely  refer  to  these  groups 
as  'synaicates'  and  have  great  problents  about 
their  operations.  Frankly,  I  think  they  give 
the  entire  nursing  home  iudustiy  a  bad 
name." 

MH:  Is  organised  o-lmc  iiivol-.cd.' 


V,'H:  '  -Co.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  aiway.'i 
mriintr.ned  that  organized  crime  Is  not  In- 
\olved,  because  ve've  never  seen  any  cvi- 
dftice." 

MH:   What  .should  niir.  ir.t,  home  at».ocla- 
ucn.--,  d)   lo  pu:    an  end   to  these  constar.t 
candi<l.sv 

\'JH;  '  L.itahlioh  rigi'i  peer  »tv;e\*  luid  v..-:;: 
M.  b..-  iubsiandurd  facUiiios  and  profiieera 
ivom  ihe  indus+ry.  I  think  ANHA  .s'aould  be 
ihat  org;-.ni::atlon.  A.s:iocU.t;ons  al;vays  teil 
;ne  they  can'*  do  It.  be'^ans-e  they're  no'  a' 
■■berty  to  revoke  someone's  ilcenre.  Mv  an- 
.-wer  i-.f.s  always  been  that  if  they  a.-.serL  .sii. :h 
respon.sli.>;iity,  the  state  apcr.cies  wf.iild  be 
r.iliuhtec;  1.3  let  thc-i.!  do  it.  Uaioi-'vimately, 
1  ui.L'k  «... ^ciiitioji:;  t.re  tin:  trying  to  hai.g 
'■!!  lo  e-ciy  n:e:r/ocr  they  cat  get." 

MH-  Do  you  think  nio.-t  people  vlo  rv:;i 
.  •irsiivj-  hmiie?:  "r.'  well-ir.otivated" 

VTH:    •Wlthoti'  !\  doi-l;.v." 

MH:  Then  why  did  ore  of  your  re^-ent 
:"poi-ts  say  more  thai;  50  ijer  cei.t  of  the 
nation'.s  nur.«^hi(,  hon  c-s  a'e  syrio'isly  si-h- 
f-'andarti? 

VJH:  "A.-,  the  oVDiem  pjcociulv  op.ira'.CK. 
>.ju  could  hardly  expect  ;iihigs  to  he  othrr- 
V.  i.^o.  O'lr  report  r-hows  tliu.  the  fed.-ial  gov- 
er.imonr  h;:.-^  e',t.ibl!shed  vi.-fitally  liO  policy 
lor  t.'iP  ireatn.en-  of  the  inform  eldeily  and 
1  :iat  state  reimbur.^en.tnt  formulas  are  de- 
:  .gned.  In  elTecr,  to  gu.-iraiitee  poor  caie.  ' 

MH:  So  why  doni  you  ii. .e.-,iig.ite  Kl.'.'. 
;..id  lire  poLticivais? 

VJH:  it  you  recall,  our  i".r:..t  report  con- 
tuinea  V.  .vor-hl'iit  indictment  of  HEW.  As 
we  se?  it,  part  of  tlie  fault  i.-;  v.lth  the  ope-.t- 
\u.\\  of  government  and  some  of  the  fatih 
;.  right  jiei-e  in  Congress.  Much  of  PL.  92 
oo.j.  t,^r  e.^aaiple,  is  bad  I'.hisUtion.  We  jjre- 
dicied  tlie  dumpii;g  of  people  from  .-iXrs  iijt.j 
ICF.<;,  and  that  is  comhig  to  pas'^.  W'e  trv  to 
i^end  the.'-'"  thiiij-  o;:',  but  v.e'rc  not  always 
;.  'cce.«?fi,l.'' 

MH:  Vhat'B  tiie  r-.o.^t  Importan;  thine  t''''ftt 
c-.n  be  done  to  improve  long-term  care.-" 

VJH:  -Kollow  the  luck  and  you've  g^  t,  the 
:<nswcr.  The  v.iiole  problem  ia  New  York  is 
their  reinibur.sement  .sjs'Lcm — this  gr.'uiU 
co.l-plus  formula  where  they  pay  the  opera- 
tor for  everything  he  spend',  plu.3  a  p:o:;t.  I- 
encourages  manipulation.  In  other  state.-. 
v.  here  there's  a  flat -rate  PTStt-m,  operator'- 
are  encotiraged  to  cut  back  on  stall  and  bcit- 
Ices.  In  most  places,  the  operator  of  a  good 
nursing  home  is  at  a  competitive  difadvan- 
tage.  I  don't  think  It  would  cost  much  more 
to  have  a  ri'i:v;bur.sc;nen;  .■  vriem  \viih  siill 
peualties  for  prolitecrinj;,  v  Uich  is  il)  ca-u- 
related  and  (2)  provides  incentives  In  f.tvor 
of  good  care." 

MH:  Can  .'»uc}i  n  =y^tpiri  b^  Ifcisla'ed? 

VJH:  "I  think  it  can  be.  We're  lookii.r  pt 
■  ptions  right  now  that  .•.ttL'ce.st  Just  that. We 
don't  have  any  precise  handle  on  It,  but 
v.e'll  hnd  it.  The  key  is  to  provide  the  op- 
erator Willi  fair  reimbur'-ctiient  based  or.  a 
set  of  standards  that  1.;  rca;.o:;ab:e  and  .ic- 
cepted  throughout  the  liid'i5;tTy.  then  to  p-r- 
vlde  financial  Incentives  for  good  chv*.  fm 
that  when  you  reach  a  certain  level  of  ser\ - 
Ice,  your  relmbur.semeni  will  be  increased. 
I'm  not  adver.se  to  anybody  ma'-iiig  a  pro::;, 
even  a  laige  pi-cf^t.  All  I'm  ndve:-se  tc  i:=  so:ne- 
body  making  a  hut  e  prout  at  pari- if:'  pn- 
pen.se.'— G. WD. 


TREAT- 


ALLOTMENT    OP    SEWAGE 
MENT  FUNDS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
.--ijonsor  of  8.  1216.  a  biU  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1&72,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments in  support  of  the  measure  and  its 
provisions, 

Tlie  major  purpose  of  S.  1216  is  to  alter 
the  allotment  system  by  which  the  Indi- 
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'.  klual  States  will  recehe  .i  -tiait-  ol  rcd- 
cial  fonbti-uction  grants;  fov  v\a.^te  ticat- 
nu'iu  works,  which  have  len-ntly  been 
risacic  available.  Without  ti;i.>  alteration, 
.^:.'  billion  in  con.-tnictioii  pranl  funds 
'•  ill  be  ijnpro|)erl.v  allotatfcl  arrording  to 
ni  outdated  "needs"  survey  that  would 
Nii<irtchanf,'e  a  great  majority  of  the 
f^:a:e.s. 

t.arlier  this  ;.ear.  President  Foici  [no- 
v.ilcd  for  the  allotatioii  oi  $•»  billion 
tiir  wa-.te  treatment  con.stiuctifui  grants 
in  tlie  fiscal  year  1976  budset  These 
I'U'.ds  were  obtained  from  a  total  S9  bil- 
iinn  previously  im;)OUiKlcd  l:-o;n  fiscal 
v.\ir  1972,  1973,  and  1974  aj>iiropuations. 
.•\  few  weeks  later,  the  US  Supreme 
fourt  ordered  the  Envirouaiental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  allocate  the  remaining 
Si  billion  of  the  impounded  lur.ds.  Tliese 
derisions  have  made  lon'-;-awaited  Fed- 
eral funds  available  to  the  Slater  for  fur- 
itier  development  of  sewaj^e  ti  cut  mem 
plants. 

However,  the  formula  upon  which  allo- 
c.uion  of  these  funds  is  to  be  made  to  the 
States  was  developed  3  years  ai;o  accord- 
iiif:  to  a  '"needs"  survey  amonj;  the  States 
V  liich  is  now  extremely  outdated.  This 
allotment  system  threatens  to  sifrnifi- 
c.intly  shortchange  35  Stale  ^ovcvr.- 
tnent.>. 

NEW    roRMt  I.A    .M<.K!     '  yl   i'\«F 

The  revised  formula,  to  be  i!ni)le- 
luented  under  the  provi.'-uip  oi  S.  1"_*IH. 
.'  ould  require  EPA  to  allocate  the  S9  bil- 
I;on  during  fLscal  year  197G  acco'dinf,'  to 
tjoth  population  and  an  iipcLued  ' need-  ' 
.mrvey  that  more  accurately  reflect:-  cu;  - 
lent  nationwide  conditlon,^.  By  tlus  tor- 
inula,  my  own  State  of  Kansas  would 
receive  nearly  $46  million  more  in  Fed- 
eral construction  funds  for  waste  treat- 
ment works  than  it  would  recei\e  under 
tlie  outdated  formula.  Thirty-four  other 
Slates  would  similarly  benefit.  In  addi- 
tion, S.  1216  provides  that  future  alloca- 
tions of  Federal  sewage  treatment  plant 
;;rants  be  distributed  according  to  the 
.-ame  "50  percent  population — 50  ijeicent 
need '  formula. 

Mr.  President,  the  muUie  delay  in  get- 
•ing  these  important  funds  to  the  States 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that 
rhey  be  distributed  in  an  mxiated  and 
equitable  manner.  It  is  particularly  im- 
ix)i"tant  that  the  grant  money  go  where  it 
.".-ill  offer  the  greatest  proi)ortionate  ben- 
efit to  our  citizens  and  to  the  goal  of  pre- 
serving the  quality  of  oiu'  Nation's  water 
resoiu'ces.  The  measure  which  I  am  co- 
-I'onsoring,  S.  1216,  will  insiu'e  that  these 
. onsiderations  are  recognized  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  as  It  dis- 
tributes  Federal  waste  treatment  con- 
struct ion  grants. 


(•F?IME     PREVENTION     GUIDELINES 
FOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
;  inning  growth  in  the  crime  rate  can- 
not be  Ignored  and  must  be  faced  by 
c\ery  citizen.  In  fact,  everyone  can  take 
imi)le  steps  to  protect  himself  and  his 
property.  Criminal  Justice  agencies  can 
tio  little  to  reduce  crime  without  the  .sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  community 


Citizens  can  make  their  ov.  n  rcsidcnct\'- 
more  scciue  aKain^t  criminals  through 
tlie  .■  ugK  est  ions  offered  by  Clarence  R. 
Dcmorpt.  assistant  diieclor  of  pro{4ram 
coordination  for  the  Indiana  Criminal 
Justice  Planning  Agencv,  and  Herbert  .\ 
Kol)*Tt  and  Geortre  W.  YounK.  law  en- 
forcement coordinator  and  a.ssistant  lav 
ciiloirnnent  coordinator  for  the  iiIimi- 
iiiiu'  r -ency.  respective!;. . 

Ml.  Pic^ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sfMit  that  llieir  ideas  be  printed  in  ilu' 

I;l(  <>i;t). 

'I  here  Lciir.;  no  otj.iec  tioii.  the  .'uiido- 
haes  wove  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Kucoiui.  as  follows: 

CniMK  Prevention  GuinEi.iNts  i  oii  Crrr/.K.Ns 
^.l^>Iul.•;l^■'  .^s^,i  .-.sMKN'i  OK  Si.ftnirv  ^lI;.^.>c:'.^3 

Will  an  inLiucicr  apprcncliu;^  a  resiriecif 
be  ohst>rviii>le  to  a  neighbor' 

Are  t!ic  iiet';l>lx>is  stpi  to  .je  oic  em  to  scp 
r,ii  iiitriKler? 

Win   ll>e  intruder'!,  presence  1)<»  appareiit? 

Are  liie  ftccep>il)lc  cJoors  ai^d  vindov..^  to  a 
rt'sideiK  e  locked.' 

Are  me  lorUs  ftde<(iui'e  to  wHii-tHUd  'cia- 
nion  lei  luutpie.s  o;  toricd  eu'ry V 

Are  till'  door.s.  Uic  frnnie.s.  und  tlie  liiiiye-; 
losi.'-iaii:  to  common  technique-,  of  fi>rce<l 
ciilrv.' 

If  rise  l)ur(;lar  (;cl.s  in.  will  hi^;  pre<-eiu  f  he 
ci'ieetcd.' 

It  a  ijiir(..lar  is  detected,  what  is  likcl.\' 
t.>  liuppen' 

Will  a  i)iirs.'lHr  dC"^i'>l  when  lie  be<iimes- 
a»v;ire  oi  the  scciirlf,'  measure^  whic'a  are 
preseii;  .' 

.Ar«  "iiei-e  ^  ays  to  iiiuke  a  tor.ular  iiii'  <• 
aware  «!'  tlie  security  n»»asures.  wi'hout  cii- 
lnhllbi■.ln^;  their  effectiveness? 

How  d()C3  the  residence  compare  » Itli  orh- 
CiS  hi  the  .irea,  in  terms  ol  tlie  olX'^rvubil- 
I'v  or  eiiir\  poliiis.  occnpaticy  patterns,  ea^.e 
of  ilU'L-nl  enr.rv  throtiuh  door.>  and  windows, 
and  Che  po.ssiblc  de  octioa  oi  iit ruder.-:  \\ith- 
iu  the  preiUL^es? 

MF.\SCRES      ro     REUVCE      VMM.P..M)ILir  V      CAC.-iE 
BKNtn:s  I.N    rtRMS  Of  Rl;Dt.l  .ru  I'RIMt.  niSK 

The  '"'i-r-etTo<tlveness  o(  a  given  security 
device  11!  a  [)arCii-iilar  residen<e  depends  npon 
a  number  of  factors,  amont-  wliich  the  most 
^,^;mfll■Hn:.  are: 

The  vntncrRbilirv  o^  the  parluv.ilar  rc-i- 
Ueme    cotnp-ired    to   others    in    llie    area. 

'I  lie  «i'tii.ii>t*ied  los-s.  should  a  crime  occur. 

Tiie  eilectivene.-.-.  of  'lie  tlevice  in  reduc- 
ing the  TUlnerabiUty  of  the  residence  on  the 
an'l'ipa'ed  basis 

The  cxri-nr  to  wiilcli  I  lie  de\icc  rcUucp-i 
Rp;)r»hpuslon  or  fear  a'ooui  crime. 

The  purchase,  insialhitkin,  and  mainte- 
nance costs  ot  the  de\  ice.  n.s  v.pll  :■, ,  the  cost 
of  n.>-,i'c:Kied  devices  or  services. 

The  non-monetary  cost.-,  ol  the  device,  in- 
ctudliiL'  anv  nece.=sarv  adjustments  In  house- 
hold  t)e!>aMor,  interference  with  privacy  or 
o'her  values,  and  nuisances  caused  l)y 
mallinicrions. 

It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  the  relative 
Importance  that  a  resident  shfuild  assign  to 
.  ecurrv  expenditures  as  opposed  to  alter- 
iiatl\e  outlays 

MlTIfVNICAL.      f,LECTRO-M\CNf  ric       A.VO      Fl.t.l- 

TRor.ic  sEcuRrry  equu'Mi.nt   ( alarms ■ 
Detectors  and  »<'nsors 

Intru:-ion  detectlou  devices  are  designed  to 
detect  presence  or  motion,  or  l)otl».  One  ex- 
ample \i  ultrasonic  motion  detectors,  which 
••viu  not  detect  the  pre.sence  of  a  person 
siandlnc;  still,  but  will  qiUclily  sen':e  an  lu- 
'  ruder  movlns;  tiirotigh  their  range.  Passive 
infra-red  detectors.  contrarlwi-«,  may  detert 
an  intruder  by  readini;  a  person's  infra-red 
radiation,  regardless  If  he  be  In  motion. 

Another  class  of  de'.lces  recpUres  an  in- 
'rudrr  to  break  a  cir<''.ut     a  beam,  magnetic 


(li.c.i-     in    eiitrarice    ways    or    other    areas 

V.  licrc!;v  the  presence  of  an  intruder  is  re- 
ported by  trli^gerlns  an  alarm. 

All  such  devices  are  designed  to  function 
l;i  an  en.  iroMineiit  in  whlcli  the  motion  or 
presence  of  an  intruder  needs  to  I).-  reported 
cr  Indicated 

A  ditriculty  in  ii.-inn;  these  dc. Ices  In  re-,i- 
dcnce  eii\  ironments  is  ti;e  resultant  re.-iric- 
Lloiis  it  Impose.-,  on  the  normal  use  oi  ti^p 
resulcnie:  al.so  the  nee<i  Vi  oliseivc  requirecl 
procedures. 

The  dcMccs  ha\e  to  be  acil'ated  w  ):eti  the 
r-- -idence  l.s  f;i.iiit;  to  be  iiuocciiplcd. 

Ih-.v  may  be  iiciivated  v,  hen  the  occuj)aiits 
retire  Idi-  tlie  evening;  howe\er.  all  occnpai.t.^ 
must  be  trained  iiot  to  act  ha  re  tlie  alarm  by 
accident 

All  inuuMoii  deteciinn  dcMces  slunild  be 
cuni.ci  itid  u>  .seme  .sort  of  an  aiitrm.  siren, 
bell.  horn,  or  other  loud  sound-produchm 
devui':  ho,\ever.  they  may  also  be  con- 
;iected  to  a  s'lcnt  alarm  United  to  a  remote 
inoniioniig  station,  a  neichbor's  lumse,  or 
some  cominerciiil  ai;i-ucy  ispecially  utilh'cd 
fir  tills  purpo.se. 

When  an  alarm  or  intruder  deloction  sy..- 
tein  i.s  nti!i;^ed.  the  system  slionld  be  .it- 
icudcd  properly.  One  siionld  be  attenthe  to 
pre-,  ent  false  alarm--;  i.e..  the  actlvatint;  <u 
tlie  alarm  by  carelessness.  For.  If  an  alarm  is 
to  iie  etllcicnt.  it  musi  he  carefully  operated 
It  fullows  Uiat  if  the  alarm  sy.-tcm  is  actl- 
vi'ied  frequently  by  carelessness,  ii  will  lose 
lis  etfecilvene.-v..  Tho.se  wiu^m  ytni  depOMd 
upon  to  aid  yoti  or  call  for  assistance  v.ill 
lU-e  of  ihe  false  alarms,  and  thus  uUl  of-;  ac 
uhen  \i)u  need  them  most. 

U  i!'e  residents  elect  to  utili.c  a  cnin- 
n.i'iii.ared  I  silent  alarm)  they  are  btiylu:.' 
.1  '.Widie  range  of  .services  related  to  the 
Hi onlronn^'   and   rcsixmse    to   alarm   signals 

There  are  nnmercjiis  intruder  alarms  sys- 
tems on  the  open  market;  therefore,  oni' 
needi  to  dctemine  which  may  meet  his 
particular  needs.  Recently,  most  mall  order 
houses  have  advcrtl.sed  .security  systenT--.  ii]) 
To  and  including  a  security  survey. 

riiough  the  Intent  may  be  good,  always 
Hve  second  thoughts  to  allowing  a  strangijr 
to  survey  your  residence  without  proper 
1)Hc.:. ground  Information. 

sucnirv  devices  and  systems 
Door  systcinii 
r\en  the  best  lock  cannot  alTord  the  pro- 
tection claimed  for  it,  unless  it  Is  part  of  a 
door  or  window  that  has  a  minimum  number 
cf    construction    and    material    btipporllUj,' 

i.'ictnrs. 

Wlietlier  the  door  is  constructed  of  wood 
iir  metal,  is  solid  or  hollow-core,  how  well 
it  fits  to  the  frame — the.se,  and  other  con- 
siderations, wlU  determine  how  reslstatit  the 
door  is  to  forced  entry.  In  addition  to  how 
it  IS  .secured  with  locks. 

Tiiere  are  many  ditferent  kinds  of  doers  iti 
residential  use.  The  types  and  cpialitics  ol 
materlal.s  used  In  door  conatructlon  vary 
irom  neighborliix)ds,  and  from  different  resi- 
dent builders.  The  quality  and  prices  of  doors 
vary,  and  even  more  so  tor  replacement 
doors. 

The  vulnerability  of  a  door,  as  compared 
to  l^.-i  frame,  hinges,  and  otiier  accessories,  is 
nsuallv  defined  in  relationship  to  Its  pene- 
itability:  le,  how  easy  It  Is — or  how  long 
it  takes  one  to  break  througlt  the  door 
itself. 

Breaking  ihrotigh  a  door  is  not  tiie  most 
common  method  n.seU  for  defeating  a  door 
.-ystem.  A  hazard  exists,  if  the  door  fits 
loosely  to  the  frame,  allowing  It  to  be  pried 
ir  forced  open. 

f  .1  M    rvcEs  OF  noons  used  in  residence 

CONSTRT7CTION 

Flush  doom 
There  are  two  common  types. 
ifn'loi.'  Core:  This  type  (•[  door  is  iiothiu? 
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.)oie  than  ivo  sheets  of  thin  substance 
overlaying  hollow   cardboard  strips. 

I>espHe  the  obvious  ea.se  of  penetrcilng 
ihis  type  of  door,  they  are  being  used  as 
iNtcilor  d(;ovs  of  new  residences,  because 
titer  are  les?;  expensive  rha'i  o*her  ^'['p^f^  of 
iloors. 

Solid  Core:  Tills  tyi)e  of  door  has  a  .'-tib- 
stantlal  security  advantage  over  the  licilow- 
,:ore  door.  A  common  type  ct  solid  core  door 
1  uiu'-iruiiiou  Li  compased  uf  wood  blocks 
ijouded  together,  with  end  Joints  stuttered, 
.aid  .'■  lUded  smoothly  to  a  tmiiorm  th'ckncps, 
TV:.-  type  of  core  provide-  good  f^t.-e-vjih  in 
.' irtih   and  dimensional  siabllliy. 

Solid  eoros  add  sound  Insulation,  lire  rc- 
t„5u:nce  and  security  to  fltt  ii  doors.  These 
doors  are  often  used  bel,\eeii  a  house  and 
^uch  hazardous  fii-e  arfca.s  a.s  garagi  s  ;. i:d 
11: liity  iiicas. 


Tins  type  of  door  varies  ia  Us  scciuiiy 
cii,;rac;eri:;tics.  Thickness,  i ne  ijpe  of  >\^>oti 
ii.-ied,  and  the  cpiality  of  :-t  t.o  Mie  fi.iint  are 
important  cousideratioic:. 

.Some    panel    and    louver    designs    provide 
more  resistance  to  attack  tnan  holjow-core 
flush  doors;   sash,  storm,  ;  nd  .-crecn  de.-ijjns 
otfcr  Utile  or  no  secu.'-lty  at  all. 
Metal  doom 

F:  in  a  security  per.-pective.  a  steel- 
siieathed  door  comfs  with  a  metal  frame 
H-iiPh  usually  ij  rei  iforccd  by  ii\tt;rlor 
lonned   seciion.i.   Metal    doors.   ho\ve\er,   i,re 

io.-s  afractive  and  tliey  ott'   ics;  iiisiji..;iOU 
I  .si::  V  f.  )d  donrs.  , 

///.'if..  I 

1  iie  St juritv  Miluc  ol  iht  'Jo>r  liiiigt  i.s 
It  lU  ovc:lool;^d.  A  v.ell-.secu;ed  h.mte  pre- 
lect.-. ,.  residence  ;'g.,iii;;t  t'vo  t..7ic3  o:  tcrced 
t  mrj- :  (1 1  forclntr  the  door  out  of  the  frame; 
:ed  i2i  liftinir  1  he  d,->or  out  of  its  'rame 
i.fier  removing  the  hinge  !)lns. 

fTum  a  .security  standpoint,  the  ino.-.  ..  \- 
l,:;r-.a:u  fc.it  iires  of  a  hinge  he  in  v.hetiier  it 
'b  Icctied  on  the  inside  or  outside  of  the 
<i..;jr  .lud  lU  tJie  hinge  is  on  vlie  outside)  if 
1- ■  p'lis  arc  leniovable.  A  dour  opening  oui- 
V  ard  is  le:-s  vulnerable  then  one  opening  lii- 
\v:ird.  because  It  is  much  more  ditfcult  to 
pull  a  door  OLiiward  from  irs  frame  iIisd  to 
pcsii  ii  inw.nrd. 

I  a  door  opens  outward,  however  thr 
Iiinge  pins  \\\il  ali-o  be  on  lite  oiUsicic,  thus 
lua.^iiig  it  pnssibl'  to  renvi'-v  -he  Iji;!;.,-  p\^:< 
ii'irt  •j.;ni;i  cntr%. 

iiiert  are  iseveml  easy  n medies  lur  the 
•e  ;,rit\  of  a  door  opening  outwardly.  One  is 
to  weld  the  pins  to  the  hinge  or  between  the 
t'.vo  ends.  Although  this  method  Is  elfectlve, 
It  also  is  permanent. 

.Mso.  there  are  three  additional  methods 
of  lemedy:  One  rccuilres  drilUng  a  sm.ill  hole 
■hrough  the  binge  and  In.side  pm  and  in,,prt- 
\ig  i.  -econd  pin  or  small  nr.il  flush  with  the 
n:npe  .'^ur;ace.  Tr-e  pin  or  nsll  can  be  made 
.emov.ble.  as  desnid.  Acx.iher  method  Is  to 
:ic:pri  tivo  large  scret^s  in  the  dcor  or  jamb, 
leavii-.t;  the  heads  cxpn.-d  about  oi:c-half 
hich.  A  iiOle  is  then  drilled  on  the  opoo.site 
side,  .-o  that  Ihe  c:<p„sed  s^.rew  head  fiis  in 
It  wiieu  the  door  is  shut.  Tills  preveui.s  re- 
moval of  the  door,  even  if  the  hinge  pins  are 
rtnioved  The  .screw  head  can  be  removed,  if 
(iesiffd.    this    pre  .'ntmg    removal    of    the 

.■■cU   '  . 

A  t.iin.1  tethniqne  is  a  nnr.or  variation  of 
tl-.p  a  jove.  with  the  difTcence  being  that  the 
^crew  Is  n.-pd  In  one  of  the  m?.!n  hinge  -^-rew 
iioles  In  both  upper  and  lower  hinges,  where 
t  left  extended  ."bout  one-haJf  inch,  so 
thct  it  lidcs  into  a  driHcd  hole  on  the  op- 
I^Pte  .side  when  the  door  is  closed.  It  shotUd 
'_s  .ioLed  that  this  technique  may  weaken 
|nt  door  insUUatiou  to  some  extent,  .since 
it  ri>dii,-e.s  the  number  c'  .sccis  !,  >P!i',^  tiip 
h^!:;' ■  to  liie  door. 


LOCKS  AND  LOCKING  OEVICl^S 

Here,  concern  ghotild  b«  directed  to  the 
resistance  of  locks  to  forced  entry  by  ema- 
teurs  or  relatively  uusklUed  Intruders,  the 
tj'pes  of  persons  who  ooaunlt  the  iaa.jon'.y  of 
btirglarles. 

There  are  five  major  categories  of  ii.  ks 
used  hi  residences. 

Cylindrical  (key  In  knob)  lo^ks. 

Mortise  Locks. 

Cylinder  Deadbolt  Locks. 

Rim  Locks. 

Cyi:ni1r;c;il  T...rk-(t<  v,1.'i  De  .'Jboii,  F.CtC- 
lionj. 

The  .sccuiiij  a.sptcts  of  .he.  ?  lypc^  of  lOwks 
uid  inlscellaueoiij  aux:i;ary  il  ck-,  niaj  t  c  dU- 
■I'ss.-cl  .separately. 

Cylindrical  {key  id  knob)  lOi  / 
liiis  type  of  lock  Is  also  known  ao  a  j^ey- 
;u-iinob  lock.  It  is  the  most  widely  uacd  in 
rfciiideniial  construction,  because  it  ia  inex- 
p-:nsi'c.  It  is  used  in  apart:>ient  building  also 
because  it  is  simple  to  rekcy. 

Ihe  better  cylindrical  locks  have  d'  ad- 
iOLjkiug  latch  in  addition  to  the  fcpriai^  lat^jh. 
but  they  afford  tlie  least  amount  of  sectirity. 
Smce  tlie  cylhidcr  is  located  inside  the  k  10b, 
there  is  no  way  of  protecting  the  lock  against 
simple  attack.  Ine  le.ss  expensive  cylindriciil 
locks  have  even  more  serious  security  short- 
coming.-,. They  arc  made  of  li^ihtwelght  metals 
end  poorly  machined  purts,  ajid  tbey  do  not 
Iiave  a  deadlatch.  In  most  cases,  they  can 
i.e  opened  with  a  c:cd:t-card-type  btrip  jf  cel- 
luloid or  plastic. 

Most  cylindrical  locks  have  a  bu.  or  on 
the  inside  knob,  which  can  either  be  pt.shed 
or  lurnrrd  to  lock  the  unit.  The  better -qr.rJity 
cylindrical  locks  have  a  'panic-proof'  aesiga 
that  permits  the  inside  knob  ;o  be  tuiuccl  in 
•  iiner  direction  to  open. 

Despite  Lhc  minimum  seciniiy  p;'ui...Uan 
:.. lorded  by  this  type  lock,  it  aiai-taius  iUb 
popularity  because  of  Its  basic  simpiciiy, 
rcl-irivo  low  cast  and  its  ease  of  iu:A.  :...;ion 
u-   >  ic-:)'icei!icn!. 

.''cni-c  l<Kk.S 

Tiiij  type  lock  fius  into  a  civiiv  cut  in;,o  liie 
cuter  edije  of  tiie  door.  It  hao  declined  in 
p.»pularity,  however,  sine*  the  introdnci.on  of 
t  iie  cylindilcal  lock. 

-Mortise  locks  aie  more  o.pensive  -m  iiis'tiai, 
ctcause  large  eecUons  of  the  door  a:id  jamb 
na\e  lo  be  especially  moi-tised  to  fit  the  lock. 
A  good  mortise  lock  should  have  a  deadbolt 
with  a  sufficient  throw  to  fit  securely  into 
ihe  door  frame.  This  is  defined  as  at  least  one 
ir.cu  far  doors  that  lit  their  fi-auies  icscly. 
Cylivdvr  deadbolt  locks 

Single  cylinder  deadbolt  locks  are  b^ccm- 
:ng  tlie  most  popular  sscurlty  auxilia:;-  lock. 
Thev  are  usually  Installed  above  the  pn'marA- 
lock  and  they  are  available  with  a  one-inch 
throw  deadbolt.  The  best  designs  of  tliis  type 
have  steel  cores  and  cylinder  guards  vl.lch 
i"t  designed  eo  that  th?y  cannot  be  '  .^isied. 
pri.jJ.  (>r  broken  off. 

Fur  security  purposes,  the  cicubl..-.  ;lindt '• 
!cck  Is  preferred  to  a  single  cylinder  lock. 
t:!'.  e  it  efleciivcly  offerB  two  locks.  vrAi  the 
sc  oi.d  one  being  operated  frcra  a:i  inside 
1  viinder  that  is  locked  Eeparately.  Ihn.-.  even 
if  an  intruder  breaks  a  whidow  and  rcnches 
inside.  he  still  cannot  unlock  the  door  with- 
out a  key. 

Tt  must  be  remembered  that  this  type  lod: 
causes  a  potential  safety  hazard,  which 
might  be  pcu-ticularly  acute  In  case  o;  fire  or 
other  emergency  where  rapid  entry  and  or 
exit  is  essential. 

Him  Ux-I.s 
Th'se  lixk.'--  differ  from  other  typ*-.  in  .at 
they  generally  are  not  u.sed  a-,  the  pi;:nary 
lock.  Rim  locks  are  Inetailed  on  the  iii-side  of 
the  d  ior,  usually  above  a  viihierable  pr.mary 
lock.  They  are  equipped  with  eitliei  hn - 
i-'.ODtal  or  v.-.tk.";  slidnig  dc.icPjcl;  ■;,  \.     h    iie 


jaltvr  ;if-ng  p;.:;erred  bccau.sc 


pre '>tiiii> 


trudprs  irom  sprcitdmg  the  door  ironi  the 
jamb  !u  defeat  the  lock.  Khn  I  ^..ko  make  an 
excellent  auxiliary  lock. 

Ci/liiidrictd  locksttn  icilh  ticacibc't  junction- 
Tills  type  lock  is  fairly  new  to  the  security 
hardware  murkei.  Ihe  i>eic<.r  design,  nici: - 
porate  a  one-incn-tiiiow  deaciboit,  a  rec?s-fd 
cylinder  to  uiacuuiage  loivtable  riaa.vrf;. 
conccaleci  armor  plate  to  ;tiiol  d:i".iig.  and 
a  cj Under  gc..,id  which  .spi..!^  frcdy  when  tho 
dcidbolt  ii  in  pcsitlo'i.  Also  Inchtded  l.v  a 
paiiii  fe.iture  which  ass-ues  thst  the  'tnc't 
will  turn  freely  frcn:  Ir^tlc.  ^o  ;.er:ni:  ..ipld 
f  '.;, ... 

A   uilabif  uiijilic  %  iochn 

iJeadi;c.t  devi::es  attached  to    he  dc/or  anc 

■  riMji:  can  .-iiU    .x;  scured  lro:a  tne  i;.--;oe 

haciiock.   and   nor.zontal   bar   la'che--   are 

is(   111   to  p  ovule  an  addii.ona;   access   -Jar- 

ti.  r. 

A  Cham  locri  witich  requires  a  key  to  un- 
lock shOiUd  give  the  si  ige.suon  to  an  ni- 
trutler  that  the  residetice  is  occtipied. 
v.'i.^'uows  a:.d  sriDiNc  ';t«.>^s  dooks 
V.  .ndows  and  sliding  glass  doors  poee  irore 
1  iiiijlev  .'■e:.  ur:  ■  measures  'l.^,!:  do  lic-.rs 
■tac.iLsehej. 

liie  cliOice  o;  umdow  sj/e  or  lypc  ij.  ba.sed 
piiinariiy  on  vcat:uiion  atid  ligiit^jg  coiioid- 
oia'.ii^ns.  w.th  a  atrojig  .secvniia.y  t.i;t>iiasl., 
on  fttti  I'-tivencss.  Only  to  the  extent  viim  a 
jiropc:'!..  p'.iced  v.ind-.i,;-  makes  vulneiabiC 
areas  obstivablc  does  a  '.vindoA  iiave  .ecc.r.t_\ 
^alucs.  111  all  otiier  respe;t.<>,  wlndov.s  dc- 
c-.-cr.sp  security  of  a  rc-idence. 

Thr  c'--t  of  b-urglar-rccii'tant  glass,  and  the 
repiaceinent  frame  and  su«h.es  such  InstaPn- 
ticn  en'a.I-.  U  prohibit;'?  fr.-r  rpsldcniia!  In- 
stHllattonp.  Also,  in  ma'iy  pla«s  doc  •  with 
I'novoable  sashes,  the  lock  or  larchhi^  fl-  vices 
:  re  -usceptlble  to  manipi.lstion  from  th- 
ont+idr'.  .'riuch  a  .simple  technique  as  iiisfrt- 
inff  a  coat  hanger  or  other  form  o;  twisted 
wh-e  through  a  crack  betw"!!  .'a.«hes  is  .some- 
times si.iflficlent  to  release  the  latchin-  dp-  Ice 
One  siniple  metliod  to  secure  win-lo-w.- 
eicher  singly  or  doubly  hung,  Uicludiiig  slid- 
ing gUi.ss  windows,  is  to  drill  one  or  more 
holes  through  the  .^ash  at!d  frame,  and  then 
insert  a  pin  or  nail  to  prcxcnt  the  tviiidows 
from  bPing  opened.  louvered  winc'ows  are 
pariicu!  u'ly  valncrr.ble.  since  fhere  is  no 
practic.ii  way  to  secure  thetr. 

The  principal  alternative  available  f  >:'  pi-.-)- 
'cct'ng  vulnerable  windows  P  to  m,..sk  them 
\U  '1  feel  'lars.  metal  me-h  or  kThH-ck 
Mcini:;c. 
Ou'cdow  jiciui.ig  can  be  one  of  tJie  na^si 
tttccti'.  e  ueterrc-nui  aiaUliisL  crime.  When 
pt'opcrly  used,  it  discourages  crini..ial  at- 
tacks, increase:,  n.itura!  obscr' abil;';, .  i  ;id 
I'ci^tices  fear. 

One  critical  a.-pect  of  pvotectUe  ligUMug 
n;  outdocjr  npplicatlons  f,  co\errige;  l.e  .  the 
;. timber  of  l:!.'h'lnc  sfnirrcj  n-pd  lu  cover 
.'liiy  iiorizoir.al  or  \crtica:  ■  ::riace.  TPi.s-  is 
e  pecir.lly  importiint  in  open  terrain  where 
landscapa  g  or  niau-made  barrlero  .souiU 
cost  large,  deep  s!iado->\>,  u  ail  light  wtre 
I iiii/iziiS  tioni  a  ^..iigle  dirci.',.ioii. 

Siitg.'f'-famiiij  liou-ting 
It  is  dirticnlt   to  conceive  specific  P.htir. 
si.indajds   which   wotild    suit    all   residential 
vequlreinen's:     lowe-.  ^r.   certain  .sup :Test ions 
are  apropos. 

Exterior  Lightina:  il)  Floodlights  to  di- 
rect lighting  to  .siiadowed  areas  and  point-- 
f>i  possible  entry,  lucluduig  entrance  doors 
and  windov.s:  i^i  Forch  and  outside  garage 
HkIu  .;  Pt)  .\:\  automatic  ou-and-off  pro- 
cedure or  tlme-orieuted  s'.vitch. 

Interior  r.-'iidcnce  Lighting:  (1>  Leave 
lights  on  iu  tlie  rcsideiiLe  wlicu  ab,-.ei.i:  (2) 
Ci'i&iiiie  location  of  lights  from  time  to  time; 
lit  tlse  s'litomatic  timer  sv,  itches. 

O.'HiR    SF^VKITV    CO.N SIliKRATIiJN S 

r.i  secure  homes  against  burglar.^  and 
o'her  '.nwi'itcd  intruders,  rc.tidents  -hctild: 
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Arrange  a  cooperative  lioi'.-?  A;i(oh  v.-.tem 
lu  conjunction  with  their  neighbors 

Advise  the  neighbors  of  f'.d  lo™tr:-a  oJ 
\l.iUts  which  will  be  left  on 

Whenever  possible  advise  w  :if!e  you  niay 
''I'  foiitacted  In  case  of  an  cmeitjeacv. 

leave  a  radio,  leleusion  <.r  iect>rct  p'.ayer 
'111    vhen  absent  ironi  a  re-^icieuce 

I'ark  A  vehicle  lu  the  drivc*iiv.  '.hon  ab- 
-f  lit  ;rom  a  residence,  if  possible. 

During  the  winter  sea.^on  arrrni^e  with 
v,.-tf,hi>.ir.s  to  clear  snov-  from  vo'p.icler.  and 
I'tlier  areas,  to  give  the  Hpptar.due  tlini  a 
roiidence  is  occupied 

SEXtmrrv  wsit.x  mwtii.NG 
Wlion  at  a  mot«l  or  hotel,  leave  light  oa 
I'l  bathroom,  with  the  door  r.jar.  giving  the 
aiferenc*  that  someone  Is  abotu  This  will 
iiso  provide  you  with  sxifliclent  U'-'htlug  to 
Ulow  you  to  And  some  way  around  in  a 
■•rraiige  environment  and  will  a'..50  provide 
ii(<hiing  which  will  eiia!>io  \■^<^  -o  iee  any 
ill  I  ruder. 

V.I  Cl'MMISSION    OKAVS     ,i;1MHI.H)   fh:; 
PRiKIRAMS 

A'  its  December  meotiuL-  'i.e  luduxiia 
Criminal  Justice  CommiKsloit  u;)(<roved  some 

060.000  in  action  grants  for  :.iw  enforce- 
ai(!nt.  crime  prevention,  a.td  Jiidivlal  and 
r-orrections  program's,  s.iui  .Inmc?  T.  Smith, 
•'•minission  chairman. 

Among  the  grants  v.cre  SOJ.BOT  tor  the 
Ka  .t  Chicago  Police  Dfpuri  iiieut  to  upgrade 
.'s  I'ommunicatioii.s  .';-,.stem  nnd  *J1.783  for 
lUe  Miirion  Coiuitv  Sherifl  s  Dep<iruieiit  lo 
buy  .-{u  portable  radio  tr..iis.-vlvers. 

Other  grants  inchidid  <2::w2  for  the  South 
tji-ud  Police  Department  to  ptiicha.e  a  polv- 

raph  and  $2,912  for  the  W.ioa.h  rolice  lie- 
P'«rtment  to  buy  two  moii.if  i.udo/,  and  ono 
;)0rtable  transceiver.  Also  miided  were  the 
Anderson  police  to  purchase  hie  mobile  ra- 
dio?? for  *3,159  and  tor  *G  oiiO  k.  estul,i,-ii  a 

rime  prevention  bureau 

ISr  ENFORCrMfNt    MD   im.Dril 

Ihe  Indiana  Stale  Poln-.-  v.ert-  iva  acleU 
'.42.593  tor  its  enforcement  aid  fund  and 
Montgomery   County   w;vs   given    S13.358   to 

lUthiue  Ita  youth  service  bureau. 

Some  $22,000  went  to  the  Terre  Haute 
;i(.>Uce  to  continue  a  police-schi>ol  liaison 
program,  while  the  Cit.v  of  Fort  Wavne  re- 
.eived  $60,827  which  represented  first  jear 
funding  for  a  Street  Outreach  Worker  Pro- 
gram which  Ls  to  be  operated  jointly  by  the 
'  ity  and  the  Port  Wanie  Park.  Department. 

Also,  the  Mlchljjan  City  Schools  were 
awarded  $33,000  which  represented  first  year 
;undlng  for  a  parent  dellnnupiu  education 
program,  and  $43,137  went  to  the  Bloomlug- 
'on  City  Court  to  conthuie  a  inulti-couniy 
t'.rohol  abuse  treatment  unci  inana«enieut 
project. 

PROSfX'tTOR  AND  CCLT.T  f'Po(;!lA  vl  S   tr'NtKn 

The  Marshall  Countv  i^roiecutor  w.-is  given 
•ij.tXK*  to  continue  a  student  lii'er.<hlp  pro- 
ram,  while  the  Hamilton  Cotintv  Prosecurnr 
rereivcd  $19,577  to  be  put  to  the  iame  Use. 

The  Jefferson-Switzerland  Cu-fuit  Court 
^■as  awarded  $1,350  to  enable  it  to  hire  a 
•ummer  student  Intern,  and  the  St.  Joseph 
cvninty  Superior  Court  was  given  Iil7.000  to 
■fintiuue  a  volunters-hi-probatlon  program. 

Some  $35,000  went  to  the  Garv  Ci'y  Court 
■••r  expansion  of  a  voUtnteer-in-prob:.tlon 
firogram  to  Include  familv  counseling  and 
fi- '  chologlcal  testing. 

In  the  corrections  ai-ea.  ti.e  I;idiana  Boy; 
School  was  awarded  $54,584  to  continue  Its 
rivenile  diagnostic  unit,  and  the  Indiana 
Reception  and  Diagnostic  Center  received 
♦•48.103  for  pre-sentencing  dia^noAfic  ser'.- 
i.-es. 


Jinf-NfT  F  Program  TARff^rs  Crimj 
Prevention 
One  reccn'  move  in  crUne  prevention  itn- 
dertakon  by  the  Indiana  Criminal  Justice 
Plainung  Agency  lies  in  the  area  of  Juvenile 
crime  prevention,  vvhere  the  ICJPA  has  be- 
^un  the  implementation  of  a  total  youth 
.services  concept  to  provide  treatment  aiid 
Kervice.-,  for  juvenile  offenders  and  tiietr 
famine.;. 

Ciirrenilv  funded  for  $140,000  It.  Restonal 
Voum  S<r',  ices,  Inc.  In  ICJPA "8  PlaniUiiy: 
Hejrion  VII. 

The  project  1;  orsinnii-etl  and  def-lgntd  to 
provide  crime  prevention  and  rehabilitative 
s«?rvices  on  a  regional  ba.=ii.>  to  the  cotnities 
which  .   .mprbe  Region  VII. 

17  COUNTIES  ARE  IN'CLUOFIl 

I'.id tided  are  Bartholomew,  Brown.  Clark, 
Crawford,  Dearborn.  Decatur  and  Floyd 
countle.-.  Other  counties  receiving  sfrvlce.s 
include  Harrison,  Jackson,  Jeffer;;on,  Jen- 
nint  ,  Ohio,  Orain;e,  Klpley,  Scott,  Sv-ltj-er- 
land  and  \Va::h!nf;lon. 

R<-gloaal  Youth  Service^.  Inc.  Is  orL;.i- 
nized  on  a  total  community  concept  That-  1-;, 
once  t!ie  jttveniles  are  referred  to  the  or- 
iTani.'-.aloa  by  a  court,  the  Yotith  Services 
orgaiii/atlon  at'cmpt.s  to  iit;'.i/e  all  resources 
of  a  community  to  efTcct  n  solution  to  what 
It  defines  as  a  community  pro'olem. 

Judce  Harry  Poynter  of  the  Clark  Countv 
Superior  Court,  who  serve;,  as  project  direc- 
tor, works  in  conjunctloii  with  Robert  Dun?, 
PhD  .  ^vlio  overxees  proje.  t  functlonhv^'  The 
project  performs  an  initial  diagnostic  func- 
tion ro  evaluate  a  juveniles'  .situation  at  the 
ilrnc  of  referral,  then  attempts  to  enli-t 
whatCM-r  as,sLstance  may  ik-  reqiurcd  witiiin 
a  community — prol)alion  ■vcUuro.  parole, 
service  cluba,  reUi;iou>;  c;niii;i  and  chiirchc  \ 
social  at;cn(;les,  and  otl-.ers-  :n  an  etfort  to 
mold  the  situation  into  a  curative  ainios- 
phere  designed  to  prevent  crime  and  rc!i:i- 
hiiitate  'he  youlhftil  offender. 

ALTBRNATIVE  TO  COM  .MIT.Mf.NT 

Tlie  prot-Tam  is  .tern  m.  an  alteniatne  i.i 
in.stiiuilonal  treatmeiu  operating  on  the 
theorv  that  community  treatment  la  more 
elTertive  because  it  permit.4  the  Juvenile  to 
lead   ,.    normal   life   while  being  treated. 

Doiii  individual  a;id  group  counseling  arc 
iJiovidf-d  under  tlie  program.  Another  tech- 
nique .I'lllzed  i.s  tiiai  of  conjoint  family 
theirpi-.  Over  f»0  percenr  of  the  participating 
juvenile?  are  placed  luto  foster  care.  Often, 
'his  may  Involve  reln<at.ion.  thouph  at  all 
tunes  the  welfare  and  t-nod  of  the  juvenile 
are  coiusidered. 

Tjie  project  is  one  of  Indiana.,  fir.-.!  af- 
tempta  to  use  a  total  conununlty  appioai  li 
to  treatment  as  a  melius  of  crime  preven- 
tion Its  buccess.  says  Frank  A.  jee.sup.  e.Kec- 
uiive  director  of  the  Indiana  Criminal  Jus- 
rice  PiannhiR  Agency,  could  lead  to  state- 
wide  iinplementaiiou  of  .similar  project.-: 


THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  R.ALPH 
^rURILLO 

Ml-  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  Senate  s  attention  the 
accomplishments  of  a  young  man  ot 
w hoin  v\e  all  should  be  proud. 

Ralph  Murillo  of  El  Pa,so.  Tc.x.,  was 
lionored  here  last  week  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Rockefeller,  as  one  of  the  10  out- 
standing handicapped  Federal  employee.s 
of  1974.  Tills  award  Is  only  the  most  re- 
cent in  a  series  that  have  punctuated 
Mr.  Miirillo's  scholastic  and  business  ca- 
reer, and  I  exi>ect.  from  the  evidence 
of  his  comfjetence.  ambition,  and  vitality, 
that  tlicrc  will  be  many  more. 
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Mr.  Murillo  is  community  economic  in- 
dustrial planner  in  the  small  Busines-s 
Administration's  El  Paso  branch  office. 
His  job  emcompasses  both  the  duties  ot 
a  mmority  enterprise  representative  and 
those  of  a  business  development  officer 
His  activities  in  this  area  have  broaden- 
ed to  include  a  weekly  radio  program 
conductetl  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
biisine.^s  commimity.  A  trraduate  of  the 
University  of  Texas  ai  El  Paso  with  a 
B.A.  in  political  science.  Mr.  Murillo  will 
also  soon  receive  a  second  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration  from  El  Pa.so  Com- 
munity OfTue. 

His  energy  and  enthusiasm  undepleled 
by  ))iofe.'-sionol  demands,  Mr.  Murillo ha.s 
also  been  very  active  in  Cub  Scouts  and 
other  youth  piomams.  civic  service,  and 
the  El  Paso  A.s.sociatioii  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped. 

Although  Mr.  Murillo  was  severely 
luindicapped  by  polio,  wliich  he  contract- 
ed at  the  age  oi  3.  a  list  of  his  achieve- 
menUs  and  the  numerous  ways  and 
metii  .s  by  wliich  his  efforts  have  borne 
fruit  would  bolie  tiie  definition  of  "hand- 
icapped." To  tlie  contrary.  I  would  say 
that  he  is  a  .\oung  man  who  has  been 
areatly  gifted,  and  who,  fortunately  foi 
lis  ail.  intends  to  make  the  most  ol'  lii^ 
substtiiuial  talents. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presideiu. 
Georite  F.  Wills'  April  18  column  in 
the  WashiuKton  Post.  "Rememberine 
Buchenwald,"  is  a  reminder  to  this  body 
of  the  need  to  ratify  tlie  Genocide 
Convention. 

Ml'.  President.  I  ask  iiii.inimous  con- 
.scnt  that  Mr.  Wills'  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
wius  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
i.    iisllows: 

Ri;me'ii)khxn<;  Bl  ciien  wai  h 
(  By  George  F.  Will ) 

fjlic  Wie-iel.  tlie  novelist,  was  a  .vouiiy  bov 
\vheu  he,  hi.',  parents,  baby  sifter  and  other 
relame.s  were  deported  from  Hungary  to 
Auschwiiz.  His  mother,  sister,  and  other 
relatives  died  there,  and  he  and  his  father 
were  moved  to  Buchenwald,  where  his  lather 
(lied  hhortly   before  the  Americans  anived 

lo  VViesel'^  autoblogrnphical  novel.    Night. 
t  lie  prolagoni.st,  a  boy,  rememl)er8  Au5chwit/ 

"Not  far  iroin  us  flames  were  leaping  up 
from  a  ditch,  gigantic  flames.  They  vere 
iiurning  someilxlng.  A  lorry  drew  up  at  tlie 
pit  and  delivered  ita  load — little  children 
Ba!j;c.;l  .  .  .  Never  shall  I  forget  the  litdc 
laces  ol  the  children,  who.-e  bodies  I  .mc 
turned  into  wreaths  of  smoke  beneath  ;■ 
>ileui  blue  sky" 

If  is  a  time.  .30  years  later,  for  remember- 
ing the  holcKaust.  and  for  foreswcariii!,'  the 
mnoceuce  that  .-hould  have  died  with  the 
million.s  of  innocents.  It  Is  time  to  remember 
Bui!henwald,  the  concentration  rair.p  healed 
on  a  hill  above  Weimar,  home  oI  .-^chiller. 
I.iszt  and  Goethe. 

Around  noon,  .\pril  11.  ly45.  the  SS  men 
left.  That  afternoon  U.S.  tanks  rolled  Into 
the  camp.  As  camps  went.  Buchenwald  was 
not  ambitious.  Fewer  than  60,000  people  died 
there.  The  principal  killing  camps  were  in 
the  east,  outside  of  Germany, 

But  Buchenwald  provided  the  West  with 
the  first  shattering  sight  of  what  can  be 
done  when  a  modern  st«te  Is  put  on  the 
service  f.r  radical  evil    Tt  Is  the  Joining  of 
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ancient  sins  and  new  forms  of  tyranny  that 
has  made  this  century  a  charnel  house — the 
worst  century  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of 
inflicted  death,  and  in  terms  of  gratuitous 
Ideological  beastliness. 

The  counter-lntultlve  Is  always  fascinat- 
ing, and  the  Holocaust  refutes  those  modern 
intuitions   that   flatter   men. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!"  exclaimed 
H.iinlet.  who  knew  better,  "How  noble  In 
reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty!  ...  in  ac- 
tion how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehen.sion  how 
like  a  god!  the  beauty  of  the  world!  the 
paragon  of  animals!" 

In  I93C  a  piece  of  work  called  Herman 
Goering  arrived  late  at  a  reception  at  the 
Briti.sii  Embassy  in  Berlin,  explaining  that  he 
liad  been  shooting.  British  Ambassador  Eric 
Phipps.  who  was  leaving  Berlin  and  thus 
could  be  incautious,  replied,  "Animals.  I  hope 
your  excellency." 

One  could  not  be  sure  about  such  things 
in  the  middle  of  the  20th  century  in  the 
middle  of  Europe. 

The  Holocaust  was  not  just  the  central 
event  of  the  20th  century,  it  was  the  hinge 
of  modern  history.  It  is  the  definitive  (albeit 
redundant)  refutation  of  the  grand  Renais- 
sance Illusion  that  man  becomes  better  as  he 
becomes  more  clever.  The  most  educated 
nation  in  Europe  built  modern  transporta- 
tion systems  and  machines,  and  transported 
Jews  to  machines  of  mass  murder. 

The  Holocaust,  like  most  modern  atroc- 
ities, was  an  act  of  idealism.  It  did  not  make 
economic  sense,  and  it  hindered  the  German 
war  effort,  but  it  was  a  categorical  impera- 
tive for  Hitler,  and  hence  worth  all  the 
trouble. 

Genocide  requires  bureaucratic  organiza- 
tion to  bring  together  men  and  material, 
railroad  rolling  stock  and  barbed  wire.  Zy- 
klon-B  gas  and  ovens.  As  the  Israeli  court 
hi  the  Adolf  Eichmann  trial  noted,  acidly: 
"The  extermination  of  the  Jews  was  .  .  ."a 
complicated  operation  .  .  .  Not  everywhere 
was  convenient  for  killing.  Not  everywhere 
would  the  local  population  submit  to  the 
slaughter  of  their  nelghljors." 

The  size  of  the  gas  chambers  defined  the 
issue.  Their  purpose  was  not  the  punish- 
ment of  individuals  for  violations  of  known 
laws.  Rather,  their  purpose  was  the  liquida- 
tion of  a  people  whose  crime  was  exlsthig. 

A  task  of  that  scale  required  paper  work, 
record-keeping,  tidiness:  a  loudspeaker  in 
one  camp  announced  the  request  that  any- 
one planning  suicide  should,  please,  put  a 
note  in  his  mouth  with  his  number  on  It. 

Eventually  the  bureaucracy  tattooed  vic- 
tims of  what  It  called  the  "negative  popu- 
lation policy."  It  is  still  with  me,  the  chill 
I  felt  on  a  warm  summer  night  in  1964  in  a 
cafe  in  Brussels,  when  I  saw  the  blue  num- 
bers on  the  forearm  of  the  matron  at  the 
next  table. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  cruelty  to 
Jews  and  other  vulnerable  people.  Remem- 
ber, for  centuries  Jews  and  gypsies  (also 
Nazi  victims)  were  considered  "uncanny" 
and  "not  belonging"  and  were  hounded 
through  history. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  Rhineland 
nobility  hunted  not  foxes  but  gypsy  women. 
To  force  the  women  to  run  from  the  baying 
hounds  even  when  desperately  weary,  the 
huntsmen  lashed  the  women  to  their  babies. 
This  occurred  in  the  18th  century,  the  age 
reason  and  good  horsemanship. 

What  was  new  about  the  Nazis'  "final  solu- 
tion" wa.s  the  bureaucratization  of  cruelty. 


WAGES  AND  INFLATION  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  painted  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  economic  situation  today  in 
Europe.  It  poses  some  object  lessons  for 


us  as  well,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wages  and  Inflation  in  Europe 
Economics  is  a  lot  more  than  charts  and 
tables.  The  economic  life  of  a  nation  is,  in 
fact,  a  continuous  referendum  in  which 
everyone  not  only  keeps  having  to  express 
opinions  but  express  them  with  real  money. 
As  an  example  of  the  way  things  work,  it  is 
instructive  to  contrast  two  recent  European 
wage  settlements  and  their  consequences.  In 
Britain  last  month  the  miners  won  a  31  per 
cent  increase  in  wages.  Since  coal  mining 
is  a  nationalized  Industry,  in  effect  the  gov- 
ernment Itself  granted  the  increase.  That 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  government  to  re- 
fuse similar  raises  to  the  other  unions  now 
Invoking  the  miners  as  a  precedent.  The 
inflation  rate  in  Britain  over  the  past  year 
was  20  per  cent,  and  the  size  of  the  miners' 
settlement  adds  weight  to  predictions  that 
inflation  will  be  even  steeper  over  the  coming 
year.  The  inability  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  restrain  wages  is  hardly  a  new 
phenomenon,  but  it  is  cause  for  increasing 
dismay. 

In  West  Germany,  the  crucial  wage  set- 
tlement Involved  the  metalworkers'  union. 
They  got  a  raise  of  6.8  per  cent,  very  close 
to  the  6  per  cent  rise  in  the  German  cost  of 
living  over  the  past  year.  Like  the  miners" 
raise  in  Britain,  the  metalworkers'  negoti- 
ations have  set  a  general  pattern  for  the 
rest  of  the  unions  in  Germany.  The  com- 
parison helps  explain  why  Germany's  infla- 
tion is  the  mildest  among  the  rich  countries. 
and  why  Britain's  Is  not  only  among  the 
highest  but  also  rising  rapidly. 

Both  countries  are  governed  by  socialist 
parties.  The  difference  is  that  the  German 
government  has  managed  to  keep  control  of 
economic  policy  while  a  succession  of  British 
governments  have  not.  The  reasons  probably 
have  less  to  do  with  the  current  performance 
of  individual  politicians  than  wich  the  whole 
web  of  national  experience  since  World  War 
I,  as  working  men  and  union  members  felt 
and  understood  it.  Whether  you  choose  to 
call  it  responslbUity  or  docility,  the  German 
unions  seem  to  have  decided  that  they  profit 
more  substantially  when  they  go  along  with 
the  national  consensus.  In  Britain  there  is 
very  little  national  consensus  on  economic 
goals.  The  idea  of  the  British  as  a  tightly  co- 
hesive, homogeneous  people  evidently  needs 
revision.  The  last  Conservative  cabinet  was 
voted  out  of  office  a  year  ago  because  it  could 
not  deal  with  the  unions,  and  now  it  appears 
that  the  Labor  cabinet  is  not  going  to  have 
any  better  luck  with  them.  The  present  at- 
mosphere Is  more  amicable,  but  that  amica- 
bility does  not  translate  itself  into  lower 
rates  of  wage  inflation.  There  was  supposed 
to  be  a  social  contract  between  the  unions 
and  the  present  government  to  limit  wage 
demands  for  the  common  good.  Wliile  the 
concept  of  a  social  contract  is  currently  en- 
joying a  certain  vogue  in  this  country,  it  has 
become  a  term  of  derision  in  Britain.' 

Most  of  the  European  countries  are.  in  or.e 
degree  or  another,  going  through  the  same 
recession  as  this  country.  It  is  a  painful  pas- 
sage for  all  of  them,  but  each  meets  it  in  a 
different  frame  of  mind.  In  Germany  there 
have  been  funeral  salutes  to  the  end  of  the 
great  boom,  and  the  concern  over  the  present 
high  level  of  unemployment  is  very  real.  But 
the  country  possesses  the  confidence  of  new 
wealth  and  three  decades  of  steadily  rising 
economic  success.  There  Is  an  epidemic  of 
Intellectual  pessimism  in  Europe,  but  in  Ger- 
many it  takes  on  a  rather  detached  tone. 
In  this  country,  there  is  not  much  of  that 


pessimism;  it  ia  not  the  national  style.  Most 
.'Americans  assume  that  while  this  receseion 
is  obviously  a  good  deal  deeper  than  the 
others  of  the  past  generation,  it  will  turn 
around  in  due  course  as  those  others  did. 
But  underneath  that  a.ssurance.  a  good  many 
Americans  are  aware  that  they  will  emerge 
into  a  world  rather  ditTerenl  from  the  period 
before  1973.  As  a  society.  Americans  will  no 
longer  be  massively  richer  than  everyone  else. 
We  .sliall  continue  to  live  very  well,  but  there 
is  a  seii.se  that  we  shall  probably  find  oiir- 
selves  living  a  bit  more  modestly  than  in  our 
recent  past.  As  for  the  British,  they  have  the 
unhappy  knowledge  that  the  recession  i.s  only 
ilie  latest  in  a  chain  of  misfortunes  that  have 
overtaken  them  over  the  years  and  left  them 
V.  ill!  tlie  lowest  economic  growth  rate  of  any 
of  the  major  nations.  As  recently  as  1960  they 
were  the  richest  of  the  Europeans.  Now  they 
have  been  far  overtaken  by  both  Germany 
and  France  while  the  collisions  between 
Britisli  unions  and  employers — especially 
when  the  employer  Ls  the  government— grow 
steadily  more  damaging. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRDS  AD- 
DRESS TO  HUNTINGTON  ROTARY 
CLUB 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  March  31.  Senator  Robert  C. 
BvRD  addressed  a  luncheon  of  the  Hunt- 
ington Rotary  Club  in  his  home  State  of 
West  Virginia.  He  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Stewart  H.  Smith,  the  distinguished  for- 
mer President  of  Marsliall  University  and 
a  man  who  has  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  his  community  as  well  as  to 
the  university. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
troduction by  Dr.  Smith  and  the  speech 
by  Mr.  Byrd  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  introduc- 
tion and  the  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Introduction.     Sen.^tciR     Robert     C.     Bvrd. 

Huntington     Rotary     Club.     March      31 

1975 

When  the  city  state  of  Athens  fell  before 
the  onslaught  of  the  Spartans  in  510  B.C  . 
some  of  its  greatest  thinkers  walked  amidst 
the  ruins  and  dreamed  and  talked  of  a  per- 
fect government.  The  philosopher  Plato  told 
of  the  qualifications  of  those  v.  ho  should  gov- 
ern. 

He  said  that  among  the  youth  of  the  na- 
tion only  those  with  the  greatest  sense  of 
justice,  of  loyalty  to  their  country,  and  the 
greatest  powers  of  intellect  and  character 
should  be  chosen  to  serve  tlie  highest  func- 
tion of  humankind,  that  of  go\erning  one's 
fellows. 

24  centuries  later  a  boy  wa,s  born  in  the 
little  mountain  town  of  North  Wilkesboro. 
North  Carolina,  whose  life  was  destined  to 
exemplify    Plato's   lofty   qualifications. 

Orphaned  as  a  small  child,  he  surmounted 
one  obstacle  after  another  until  he  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  our  most  distinguished  West 
Virginians. 

He  attended  Marshall  University  for  a  time 
during  the  middle  forties  and  I  am  sure 
that  was  a  big  factor  in  his  later  achieve- 
ments. Last  year  Marshall  awarded  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  a 
number  of  other  colleges  and  universities 
have  conferred  honorary  degrees  upon  him. 

He  has  held  more  elective  offices  than  has 
any  other  Individual  in  the  history  of  W.  Va. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
in  1946  and  re-elected  In  1948.  In  1950  he 
was  elected  to  the  W.  Va.  Senate  and  to  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives  in  1952-54  and 
56. 
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He  was  elected  to  the  US  Senate  in  1958 
and  re-elected  In  ir»<34  by  the  greatest  nu- 
merical vote  and  by  the  greatest  numerical 
majority  vote  ever  accorded  a  W.  Va.  can- 
didate. 

He  Aon  the  1070  primary  with  the  highest 
porre!it;ti;e  ( 89  i  of  votes  ever  received  by 
a  catidida'.e  m  a  W.  Va.  statewide  election. 

In  the  general  election  that  year  he  carried 
all  .55  counties  which  wa.s  also  a  first  In  the 
State  s  history. 

During  his  earlier  years  as  a  US.  Senator. 
h5  attended  night  classes  at  the  Law  School 
of  American  University  where  he  earned  the 
Doctor  of  Juri.sprucleuce  degree,  cum  laude. 

He  has  served  in  the  Senate  for  IG  years 
ciurnii;  which  time  hi.-3  percentage  of  attend- 
ance at  Roil  Calls  was  96  4  .  Last  year  his 
percentajre  of  attendance  was  100'    . 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Approprlntiolis 
t'ommittee.  the  Judiciarv  Committee,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rule.s  and  Administration 

In  January  lt»67  he  was  elected  Secretarv 
of  the  Senate  Democratic  Conference  and 
was  re-elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  Jan- 
uary 1969. 

He  was  elected  Ser.nte  Democratic  Whip  In 
January  1971  and  re-elected  to  that  ollice 
by  a  unanimous  vote  in  January  1973. 

We  have  the  honor  today  to  hear  from  one 
of  our  Nation'.s  leading  statesmen;  a  man  of 
r.?asoi.ed  Judgment,  fearless  action,  and  un- 
wavering devotion  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  We,-t  Virginia 

The  Honorable  Robert  C  Byrd. 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr  Chairm.m  ladies  and 
'j'entlenien: 

It  l.s  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  back  once 
again  in  Huntington  and  In  Cabell  County. 
It  is  always  good  to  greet  old  friends. 

Jubt  over  one  year  ago.  we  v.ere  given  a 
taste  of  the  inconvenience  and  frustr.;tion 
tliat  can  strike  a  highly  mdus-rlallzed  and 
hU;hlv  mobile  society  when  the  energy  fuel 
that  we  must  depend  on  Is  .suddenly  denied 
us  in  the  quantitle;  needed  to  maintain  our 
indus'rlal  production  and  our  style  of  living. 

For  the  past  six  months,  inflation  and  re- 
cession, high  unemploymen'  .tnd  high  prices 
have  occupied  center  stage  in  tiie  American 
economy,  and  they  certalnlv  are  problems 
that  mus.t  be  solved  as  rapidly  as  possible 
But  lurking  in  the  immediate  background 
IS  the  fact  that  petroleum  Imports  still  con- 
stitute one  quarter  oi  the  total  value  of  our 
annual  imports. 

In  1374.  according  to  figures  supplied  by 
the  Federal  energy  office,  and  agreed  to  by 
private  economic  sovirces,  the  United  S'ates 
impor'ed  $29  billion  worth  of  oil  and  oil 
products — an  Incre.a.'^e  of  300"^  over  the  $7' ^ 
billion  v.e  spent  for  oil  Import.s  in  1973. 

As  you  know,  of  course,  this  rise  In  the 
cost  of  foreign  oil  l.s  creating  severe  dl.=rup- 
tlons  in  oxir  international  trade  po;^ture.  This 
will  continue  to  produce  a  worsening  Imbal- 
ance in  our  trade  and  in  our  balance  of 
payments  picture  uiileis  domestic  consump- 
tion of  oil  is  reduced  and  domestic  supply  is 
Increased. 

International  political  intrigue  and  Jcal- 
oubies  and  hatreds  that  exiist  botwec-n  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  E.vst  have  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  the  decision  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  leaders  to  raise  their  oil  prices  to  such 
.astronomical  levels.  Up  to  the  beginning  of 
1974.  US.  oil  companies  were  paying  .$3  a 
barrel  for  foreign  oil  In  January.  1974  that 
price  Jumped  to  $11.65  a  barrel,  and  It  has 
staved  at,  or  a  few  cent-,  a  barrel  above,  that 
price  since. 

Wliat  Is  most  significant  about  the  price 
hike  Is  that  it  bears  no  relationship  to  cost. 
It  costs  lOf  to  20c  a  barrel  to  bring  Mid- 
dle East  oil  out  of  the  ground.  But  the 
producing  governments"  take  out  of  a  bar- 
rel of  oil,  which  until  a  year  ago  wa.s  $1.77 
a  barrel.  Ls  now  approximately  $7  00  a  bar- 
rel. This  steep  rise  In  price  Is  playing  havoc 
with  the  economies  and  with  the  cash  re- 
serve.-, of  the  Industrial  nations  that  depend 


on  Imported  oil  to  fuel  their  industries  and 
sustain  their  economies. 

Saudi  Arabia,  wi'h  a  population  number- 
ing le^s  than  the  population  of  New  York 
City.  IS  now  second  in  the  world  in  cash  re- 
serves behind  only  West  Germany.  It  la 
ahead  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 

Wishful  thinking  is  not  going  to  change 
this  unsatisfactory  situation.  The  mo.st  ef- 
fective way  in  which  the  United  States  can 
counteract  this  trend  toward  even  greater 
dependence  on  foreign  energy  fuel,  and  to- 
ward e\e\\  greater  deterioration  in  our  for- 
eign exchange  position,  is  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  industry  and  the  citizens  to  co- 
operate in  maximum  conservation  and  max- 
imum dom.cstic  production  of  energy  fuels 
resources. 

So  far.  despite  the  hardships  that  we  ex- 
perienced during  the  oil  embargo  of  a  year 
ago.  we  have  done  a  poor  Job  of  conserving 
gasoline.  Gasoline  is  taking  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  the  oil  market  P.ir  instance, 
in  1973.  gasoline  use  repre.sent<'d  42  of  total 
oil  demand  In  the  United  States.  After  the 
embargo,  and  the  drop  in  consumption,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  use  of  gasoline  and 
gasolir.e'.s  tJiare  of  the  total  oil  products 
dLstributlon  would  f.all.  On  the  contrary,  the 
latest  ligures  from  a  con.sensus  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  and  statistical  studies 
by  pn .  ate  oil  economists,  show  that  gasoline's 
share  of  total  oil  products  distribution  in 
the  US  ro.se  from  42  K;  In  1973  to  4:)  5  .i 
in  1974. 

By  comparison,  oil  used  for  home  heating 
fell  from  17  5^,'  of  total  oil  products  dLstri- 
butlon in  1973  to  17';  in  1974  Liquefied 
gas  from  crude  oil  fell  from  a  91  ,  share 
of  total  di-trlbutlon  to  89';  .  Distillate  fuels 
from  crude  oil  fell  from  19  3';  of  the  total 
in  1973  to  19';.  in  1974. 

It  is  true  that  weather  conditions  have  an 
ellect  on  the  use  of  home  heating  oil  and 
liquefied  gas.  but  it  Is  significant  that  of 
all  the  categories  lnt.o  which  crude  oil  is 
broken  down  lu  the  refineries,  gasoline  Is 
the  only  one  that  showed  an  Increa-scd  m 
constimptlon  between    1973  and    1074 

Everyone  agrees  that  energy  fuels  con:scrva- 
tlon  is  a  first  priority  toward  achieving  a 
US  energy  Independence  Con.servatlon  in 
the  tise  of  ga.soUr.e  Ls  the  number  one  cs.sen- 
tial.  We  waste  enormous  amounts  af  gaso- 
line, both  by  careles.sne.>.s  and  by  non-caser. - 
tial  use. 

Now.  gentlemen,  this  Is  a  serious  problem. 
The  facts  have  got  to  be  Impre.ssed  upon  the 
Nation's  consciousness. 

There  are  people  who  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  saving  gasoline  or 
cutting  down  on  Us  use.  They  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  shortage,  present  or  im- 
pending— and,  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  present 
shortage. 

On  the  contrary,  the  world's  storage  facili- 
ties are  full.  There  Is  more  gasoline  avail- 
able now  than  there  ha-s  been  at  any  time 
in  recent  month.s.  Ihe  OPEC  cartel.  Indeed, 
would  like  to  be  producing  and  selling  20 
to  25  percent  more  oil  than  it  Is  now  ship- 
ping, .As  a  result  production  has  beei^  cut 
back  som?  10-:  in  Iran.  30';  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, nearly  50  in  Kuwait,  and  more  than 
50      in  Libya. 

But  the  price  remains  high.  ai;d  may  go 
higher,  despite  all  the  laws  of  economics. 
-And  people — when  they  are  being  urged  by 
Government  to  conserve- — can  be  forgiven 
for  asking,  what  In  the  world  is  going  on? 

What  is  going  on  is  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Industrial  nations  are  In  trouble. 
It  can  get  worse.  Tlie  people  of  this  country 
have  got  to  be  brought  to  an  understanding 
of  that  simple  fact. 

The  problem  boils  down  to  two  things:  (1) 
we  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  send  $29 
billion  a  year  out  of  the  US.  to  pay  for  oil  — 
a  fact  that  contributes  both  to  Inflation  and 
to  recession:  and  (2)  we  cannot  afford  the 
threat   to  uur  national  security  that  is  im- 


plicit in  this  situation.  What  would  we  do 
for  fuel  for  tanks,  and  planes,  and  ships,  and 
trucks,  and  locomotives  In  an  unexpected 
war? 

Givsoline  use  — petroleum  u.se — In  the 
United  Slates  must  be  viewed  and  under- 
stood in  the  context  of  a  world  situation  and 
a  domestic  situation  that  grows  worse,  not 
better,   in  terms  of  our  national  interest. 

The  Middle  East  peace  talks  have  col- 
lapsed 'I he  Geneva  meeting  !s  unlikely  to 
move  tiie  two  sides  nearer  to  a  setilemeni 
Poriiigal  totters  on  the  brink  of  communism 
and  could  be  losi  to  NATO  along  with  the 
Azores.  The  moderating  iniiucnce  of  King 
Faisal  IS  gone.  Aiui'her  Arab-Israeli  war  Is 
possible  and  a  renewed  oil  embargo  Is  by  no 
means  out  of   the  questioi. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  emphasize  Is 
that  we  have  serious  problems  that  will  take 
all  our  ii.geniuty  and  si;ill  to  overcome.  And 
along  with  that  Ingenultv  and  skill,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  dedication  and  a  determi- 
nation on  iKo  p.ut  of  all  of  us  to  bear  what- 
ever burdens  or  make  whatever  sacrifice^ 
that  a:e  necessary  to  ensure  our  national  se- 
curity and  restore  to  Anurica  a  healthy, 
viable  economy. 

National  securitv  and  a  healthy  economy 
are  in:  possible  If  we  lack  adequate  supplies 
of  the  energy  fuels  needed  to  keep  our  econ- 
omy at  full  capacity.  There  Is  practically  no 
f.ii  ft  .1  luir  econnnuc  or  social  life  that  docs 
not  depend  on  energy.  We  are  an  energy-de- 
pendent society.  Energy  is  the  single  most 
Important  commodity  in  America.  Until  we 
come  as  close  to  ci.ergv  self-sutliciencv  as 
po.s-ible.  we  can  never  be  completely  the 
niastors  of  our  own  fate 

We  have  set  a  goal  of  doubling  our  coal 
production  by  1985  If  this  Is  to  be  achieved 
mai.y  new  mines  will  have  to  be  opened,  and 
fney  are  enormously  expensive.  Just  last 
week,  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Company  anno\inced 
its  iiitei.tion  to  open  a  new  deep  mine  in  Il- 
linois at  a  cost  of  *93  million. 

And.  If  the  coal  production  goal  is  golur; 
to  be  pcssible.  we  have  a  major  rehabilita- 
tion job  to  do  on  our  national  railroad  sys- 
tem. Our  present  coal  freight  rail  capacity 
is  probaijly  inadequate  for  a  greatly  increased 
tonnage. 

Meantime,  the  experts.  In  and  out  of  Gov- 
rrnmcnt.  can't  agree  on  how  to  keep  a  coal 
carrier  like  the  Penn  Central  running — or 
even  where  the  money  Is  coming  from  to  buy 
needed  hopper  cars  and  maintain  roadbeds 
on  many  solvent  lines. 

My  purpose  in  these  remarks  Ls  not  to 
paint  the  darkest  picture  with  respect  to 
otir  country's  use  of  petroleum,  but  to  paint 
a  realistic  one — one  that  I  am  convinced 
all  too  many  of  our  citizens  do  not  yet 
fully  comprehend. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  e:vecutlve 
braiiiii  are  serioasly  and  diligently  seeking 
the  right  and  prudent  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  us.  Many  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government  are  involved. 

Tlie  key  word  Is  realLsm.  All  of  us  have 
got  to  understand  the  situation  we  are  in. 
And  we  have  got  to  be  realistic  about  it. 

Strict  conservation  of  energy  fuels — par- 
ticularly ga.soline — is  essential  to  our  future 
well-being  as  a  nation.  Greatly  increased 
exploration  for  and  production  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  within  our  own  land  Is  an  ines- 
capable duty.  These  steps  are  not  just  de- 
sirable. They  are  absolutely  vital  to  our  fu- 
ture. And  everyone  can  help.  For  Instance, 
if  every  automobile  owner  in  America  used 
Just  five  gallons  less  per  week  than  usual, 
we  could  save  no  les.s  than  25  billion  gallons 
of  gasoline  a  year.  And  that  would  be  a 
tremendously  significant  contribution  to- 
ward our  energy  self  sufficiency. 

The  Congress  has  passed  a  number  of 
energy-related  measures  and  Is  working  on 
a  luunber  of  others;  and  we.  In  this  country, 
have  licked  a  lot  of  tough  problems  before. 

All  ol  u;s  have  L'ot  our  work  cut  out  for  us. 


April  10,  1973 
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ANOTHER  TITANIC? 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  one  of 
the  main  concerns  of  those  of  us  on  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  is  to  guarantee 
that  whatever  recommendations  we  make 
do  not  refuel  inflation  all  over  again.  We 
know  we  need  temporary  stimulation  of 
the  economy.  But,  we  also  know  that  we 
must  not  begin  new,  open-ended  pro- 
grams that  can  burgeon  into  deficit- 
increasing  systems  in  just  a  few  years. 
The  American  people,  in  their  unique 
manner,  are  very  aware  of  the  difficulties 
caused  by  unrelieved,  huge  deficits.  They 
are  writing  letters  to  me  and  many  of  my 
colleagues,  warning  us  of  the  danger  of 
a  new  round  of  inflation. 

We  should  all  heed  the  voice  of  the 
American  people.  One  excellent  expres- 
.sion  of  this  concern  is  an  editorial  in  the 
Los  Alamos  Monitor,  a  newspaper  in  my 
State.  The  editorial  writer  sums  up  the 
dilemma  with  an  excellent  metaphor — is 
the  economic  ship  of  state  another 
Titanic?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Another  Titanic? 
If  the  predictions  made  by  some  fairly 
prominent  forecasters  are  even  partly  correct, 
the  American  ship  of  state  Is  In  for  a  rough 
crossing  as  It  sails  across  the  seas  of  recession 
and  Inflation.  Both  George  Mahon,  head  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
Arthur  Burns,  who  heads  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  have  said  that  the  Congress  is  over- 
reacting in  its  efforts  to  end  the  recession 
and  that  hyper-inflation  will  be  howling 
about  the  Nation's  head  within  a  matter  of 
a  couple  of  years. 

Those  two  gentlemen  agree  on  few  things, 
but  they've  both  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  size  of  the  deficit,  that  the  sheer  awe- 
some magnitude — somewhere  between  $50 
and  $100  billion — of  the  deficit  In  the  1975- 
76  Federal  budget  is  enough  to  guarantee 
explosive  price  increases  in  this  country.  This 
is  particularly  true,  other  observers  claim.  If 
there  Is  enough  money  pumped  into  the 
economy  to  keep  the  construction  Industry 
afloat. 

It  seems  that  quite  a  few  people  believe 
the  United  States  can't  have  it  both  ways, 
that  it  won't  be  able  to  borrow  Incredibly 
huge  chunks  of  money  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  prices  on  an  even  keel.  If  the  treasury 
borrows  $50  billion  In  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
then  obviously  that  money  won't  be  available 
to  build  houses  or  buy  equipment  or  pay 
employes.  And  that  the  only  way  that  the 
government  will  be  able  to  keep  those  ac- 
tivities from  grinding  to  a  halt  as  sources 
of  capital  dry  up  Is  to  simply  print  a  lot 
more  money. 

If  the  country  isn't  terribly  careful.  Its 
efforts  to  extricate  itself  from  the  recession 
will  cause  it  to  capsize  in  a  sea  of  red  Ink, 


SENATOR  KENNEDY'S  ADDRESS  ON 
NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
sincerely  commend  Senator  Kennedy  for 
his  active  sponsorship  of  Wednesday's 
successful  conference  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Association. 

A  formal  review  of  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  by  its  signatories  Is  due  next 
month,  and  this  wide-ranging  and  so- 
phisticated discussion  served  as  an  in- 
structive preliminary. 


We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  has  not  lived  up  to 
its  promise.  On  the  one  hand,  several 
near-nuclear  nations  are  still  averse  to 
ratifying  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nu- 
clear powers  which  are  party  to  it  have 
not  fulfilled  their  commitment  to  ne- 
gotiate "effective  measures  relating  to 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an 
early  date." 

I  believe  it  behooves  the  superpowers 
to  take  the  initiative — not  just  to  "cap" 
the  arms  race,  but  to  stop  and  even  re- 
verse it.  Our  overkill  capacity  is  stagger- 
ing. Yet,  even  one  nuclear  bomb  can  be 
devastating,  so  minor  and  potential  nu- 
clear powers  must  also  assume  some 
share  of  responsibility  to  constrain  arm- 
aments. 

It  is  manifestly  in  the  common  interest 
of  all  nations,  whatever  their  nuclear 
status,  to  recognize  that  nuclear  power 
cannot  be  equated  with  military  security 
or  political  prestige,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  such  power,  and  to  insist  on  the  strict- 
est safeguards  in  the  peaceful  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  technology. 

I  believe  Senator  Kennedy's  eight-step 
nonproliferation  program  desei-ves  our 
immediate  and  serious  attention.  As  he 
says: 

Unless  we  and  others  act,  today,  this  will 
in  time  become  a  world  of  many  nuclear 
powers — a  world  that  will  be  far  more  dan- 
gerous and  uncertain  than  it  Is  now. 

I  will  work  with  Senator  Kennedy  and 
others  in  the  coming  weeks  and  months 
as  we  grapple  with  the  difficult  task  of 
halting  nuclear  proliferation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy at  the  Conference  on  the  Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  at 

THE  Conference  on  the  Nonproliferation 

Treaty 

April  9,  1975 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with 
you  this  morning  to  talk  about  the  critical 
subject  of  limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  I  was  honored  that  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Aissoclation  asked  me  to  host  this  con- 
ference, drawing  together  such  a  distin- 
guished group  of  speakers  and  participants. 

In  the  four  years  since  it  was  founded, 
the  Arms  Control  Association  has  built  an 
admirable  record  In  increasing  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  issues  like  the  one  we 
discuss,  today.  My  thanks  to  its  officers  and 
staff  for  their  excellent  work,  including  the 
preparation  of  today's  meeting. 

I  hope  that,  today,  we  will  be  able  to  cast 
some  light  on  the  issues  facing  the  United 
States — and  other  nations — at  the  forthcom- 
ing review  conference  of  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tlon  Treaty.  Since  it  was  negotiated  seven 
years  ago,  the  NPT  has  come  to  symbolize 
a  significant  effort  by  mankind  to  put  a  final 
end  to  the  tjrranny  of  nuclear  weapwns.  But 
it  would  be  self-delusion  to  believe  that  the 
NPT  has  solved  the  central  problems  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  their  possible  spread 
around  the  globe.  The  NPT  is  only  one  step 
in  the  right  direction — one  part  of  a  major 
and  comprehensive  effort  to  bring  sense  and 
sanity  Into  discussions  and  decisions  about 
nuclear  weapons. 

It  has  been  nearly  thirty  years  since  the 
atom  bomb  was  used  in  war — thirty  years  In 
which  man's  memories  of   the   twin  holo- 


causts of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  have  lost 
the  force  of  immediacy;  but  the  fact  of  these 
weapons  remains. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  the  power 
of  the  largest  bomb  has  increased  4.500  times. 
The  arsenals  of  the  major  powers  have  in- 
creased to  staggering  size,  so  that  now  tiie 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  deploy 
the  equivalent  of  more  than  a  million  Hiro- 
.■^hi mas— more  than  7.000  times  the  explosive 
power  used  by  all  sides  in  World  War  II. 

And  the  secret  is  out.  There  are  now  five 
de  'lared  nuclear  powers — and  a  sixth  that 
ha^  .■^ei  off  a  nuclear  explosion.  But  even 
more  important,  the  technology  of  tliese 
deadly  devices  is  ea.«y  to  come  by.  We  are 
now  even  worried  that  nuclear  weapons  will 
jease  to  be  a  state  monopoly,  but  will  be  In 
reach  of  hijackers  and  others  who  are  able  to 
divert  nuclear  material  from  the  ma-slve 
quantities  dally  shipped  about  the  globe. 

During  the  same  decades,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  focused  our  attention  on  rela- 
tions with  other  nuclear  powers — especially 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  it  is  a  great  success 
that  there  has  been  no  nuclear  war:  that 
there  is  a  doctrine  of  deterrence  accepted 
on  both  sides:  that  it  is  possible  to  talk 
seriously  about  controlling  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

The  Str.iiegic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  must 
be  considered  one  of  mankinds  great  politi- 
cal triumphs — one  of  the  great  testaments  to 
man's  ability  in  crisis  to  reach  out  for  serve 
and  sanity. 

But  in  a  very  real  way,  what  has  been  done 
at  SALT  helps  to  obscure  new  dangers — 
dangers  which  may  In  time  prove  just  as 
deadly,  just  as  threatening  to  our  future  on 
this  planet. 

.\s  the  two  superpowers  have  focused  on 
their  direct  nuclear  relations,  they  have 
tended  to  lose  sight  of  the  ease  with  which 
other  nations  can  bvUld  nuclear  weapons.  For 
many  years,  the  superpowers  acted  as  though 
by  out-distancing  all  possible  nuclear  rivals, 
they  would  decrease  the  risks  to  the  world 
from  a  spread  of  nuclear  capabilities.  Yet  in 
maximizing  their  own  nuclear  power — in 
building  potential  rivals  out  of  the  nuclear 
sweepstakes — they  have  forgotten  that  it 
does  not  take  a  million  Hiroshlmas  to  wreak 
untold  destruction:  it  takes  just  one.  One 
bomb  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  or  group  dis- 
posed to  use  it  would  still  raise  unacceptable 
dangers.  It  would  still  threaten  the  lives  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  somewhere  In 
the  world. 

Today,  in  both  Moscow  and  Washington, 
emphasis  is  on  the  "fine  tuning  "  of  nuclear 
relations.  It  is  on  newer,  larger,  more  ac- 
curate, and  more  powerful  weapons.  It  is  on 
providing  insurance  against  accidents  to 
highly-controlled  systems.  It  is  on  new- 
devices  to  increase  target-coverage,  to  intro- 
duce greater  flexibility,  or  to  seek  control  of 
the  actual  fighting  of  a  nuclear  conflict. 

But  while  we  focus  attention  on  these 
third  and  fourth  generation  problems,  we 
give  little  thought  to  the  Impact  these  de- 
velopments will  have  on  other  nations.  Yet  1 
believe  that  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  missing  the  most  important  issue  of 
nuclear  weapons.  We  are  missing  the  most 
important  threat  to  the  future  of  mankind 
from  the  unlocking  of  the  atom's  deadly 
secret.  Neither  of  the  superpowers  gain  from 
continuing  their  own  nuclear  arms  race, 
and  they  will  both  lose  as  their  own  actions 
call  into  being  other  such  races,  however 
insignificant  they  may  seem  in  comparison. 
Let  us  then  break  the  old  habit  of  seeing 
problems  of  nuclear  weapons  solely  in  terms 
of  U.S. -Soviet  relations;  let  us  break  the 
cycle  of  arms  competition  that  feeds  upon 
itself — to  no  benefit  for  either  side — while 
helping  to  foster  an  even  more  deadly  danger. 
Unless  we  and  others  act,  today,  this  will 
in  time  become  a  world  of  many  nuclear 
powers — a  world  that  will  be  far  more  dan- 
gerous and  uncertain  than  it  is  now — a  world 
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In  which  the  security  provided  by  siiper- 
poxer  deterrence  •aUI  not  suffice:  not  for 
many  nation.-:,  and  perhaps  not  even  for  the 
svperpowers.  themselves.  This  U  the  first 
critical  le-ison  of  the  new  era  of  nuclear 
power.  Yet  It  will  be  of  value  only  If  there 
1;  a  shared  vie*-  that  the  dan^cr.s  of  nuclear 
spread  cutwei'^h  Us  value  to  any  individual 
nation  It  is  too  late  to  impose  non- 
pr;;!iferatlon  on  th.e  re.-it  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  it  is  important  for  u;-.  and  others 
t'>  t;ain  f!;reater  control  over  the  technical 
po.ssibil:ties  for  buUdlng  nuclear  weapons. 
Thl^  mean.s  we  and  others  inu.-.t  rea-j.-^e-ss  the 
value  of  nuclear  power  for  peaceful  u.se.s— in 
particular  the  geufration  uf  eU-ctrlcitv.  Thi.s 
means  recotjnlzin-  the  Inherent  di^HKer-,  of 
ispreading  nuclear  m.iterlals— in  increasing 
quantities -to  the  far  corneis  of  the  ulobe. 
Already,  more  than  2ij  countries  have  the 
ftsslonable  material  that  could  technicallv  be 
diverted  to  arm.,  manufacture;  and  the  num- 
ber of  countries— and  cjuantitifs  of  mate- 
rial—will  grow  inexorably  a.s  the  demand  for 
nuclear  reactors  iil,o  grows.  Yet  few  coun- 
tries have  controls  a.s  strict  r.s  our  own— and 
even  our.,  need  to  be  improved. 

It  Is  also  important  to  improve  safeguard 
inechanlsms.  administered  through  bodies 
hke  the  international  aiunuc  enerttv  agency. 
We  muat  safeguard  shipment.^  of  nuclear  ma- 
terial to  reduce  ih.e  n.sks  of  hijarkms  or  other 
diversion.  We  nuu-.t  develop  with  other  na- 
tions tiie  strictest  ci  ntrol.s  on  the  reprorcs.s- 
iHK  of  material  from  nuch-ar  reactors.  And 
ue  mu.'.t  attempt  to  limit  asreemeuts  on  nu- 
clear reactor  icchnolo';y  to  thee  nations 
Iirmly  commitied  to  the  NPT. 

The  NPT  Itself  remains  a  keystone  of  any 
non-proliferation  strategy.  To.i  many  n.^tions 
near  the  threshold  of  a  nuclear  capability 
have  not  signed  the  .NPT;  too  many  others 
have  not  ratified  it. 

Yet  even  as  we  seek  to  brini;  n<.re  nations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  NPT— a.s  we  seek 
technical  means  to  limit  the  <;pread  of  nu- 
clear weapons -let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
into  believing  that  these  steps  will  be 
enough.  Too  great  a  reliance  on  these  func- 
tional steps  could  lead  u.s  to  lgii(,re  the  basic 
reasons  Impellins?  nations  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapo:  s  ihese  reasons  are  largely  political 
and  thev  cannot  be  otl^et  merely  through 
technical  or  legal  means  No  technical  safe- 
L'uard  that  is  now  po.s,sible  will  long  thwart 
a  nation  from  building  the  bomb;  and  no 
signature  on  the  NPT  will  have  a  decisive 
etfect.  utUess  the  signatory  L>  convinced  for 
other  reasons  to  abstain  from  becoming  a  nu- 
clear nation. 

I  believe  that  there  are  eight  political  and 
economic  step.s— beyond  tho.se  I  have  men- 
tioned—that we  ai-.d  others  must  take,  if  we 
•-erlou.-.ly  want  to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapon.^;. 

Each  of  the  eight  .■steps  must  have  a  coin- 
tn on  preml.se.  that  trying  to  limit  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  Is  not  sometiiir.g  that  the 
nuclear  powers  war.t  to  do  to  the  non-nuclear 
states.  Rather  it  must  be  .=omethlr.g  that  all 
nations  do  together  in  their  common  inter- 
est. Unless  there  Is  a  shared  concern  to  pre- 
vent a  world  of  manv  nuclear  powers — e-pe- 
cially  a  concern  shared  by  those  ::atlons  near 
the  threshold  of  a  nuclear  capablHtv — this 
effort  will  be  doomed  to  failure  Tliis  has 
been  a  weakness  of  the  NPT— that  too  often 
It  has  seemed  In  practice  to  be  a  device  for 
the  nuclear  nation.'!  to  retain  some  sort  of 
hectemony  Whether  that  view  Is  right  or 
wrong,  the  policies  we  adopt  now  must,  above 
all.  .seek  to  dl.spel  it  through  the  sincerity 
of  our  actions.  And  we  must  do  what  Is  pos- 
:>ible  to  avoid  an  atmosphere  of  discrinuna- 
tion  at   the  forthcomhig  review    conference. 

Fimt.  we  In  the  United  States  must  press 
:'or  tlie  early  conclusion  of  a  treaty  banning 
the  testing  of  all  nuclear  weapons.  For  some 
time,  it  has  been  clear  to  most  knowledtreabl* 


observers  that  the  United  Stales  could  accept 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  without  a  threat 
to  otir  nuc:e."ir  deterrent  or  our  security. 
While  we  cannot  know  wl.at  fire  ise  attitude 
the  Soviet  Union  will  adopt  on  this  l.ssue. 
there  ha-.e  lontr  been  promising  signs  that 
negatial.on.,  on  thus  .subject  co'.ild  bear  fruit. 

Today,  however,  atieatioii  is  tociLsed  on  a 
threshold  test  ban  treaty— which  would  not 
go  into  elTect  until  March  197C:  which  docs 
not  co\er  peaceful  nuclear  explo.slons;  and 
which  is  set  at  the  high  level  of  150  kilotons 
Such  a  treaty  fools  no  one  It  offers  no  in- 
centive to  any  other  nuclear  or  nonnuclear 
power  to  refrain  from  Its  own  developments. 
Aiid  it  shows  almost  r.u  superpower  re- 
straint- in  fact  it  is  a  virtual  niockerv  of 
coniiiiitment  to  re.straint. 

Sffonci.  the  superpokvers  Ihein.seh. es  mtist 
finally  make  p.  serious  demonstration  of  their 
willingness  to  halt  their  own  arms  race.  A 
real  halt  h.is  been  achieved  in  the  building 
of  defen.-.lve  nuclear  arms.  But  iii  offensive 
arms,  we  have  managed  only  to  regtlate  jor- 
uurd  pri>grcs<t.  Even  the  Vladivostok  limits  — 
a  combination  of  the  programs  of  the  two 
superpowers  for  the  ne.xt  several  years — does 
nothing  to  Inhibit  the  qualit.itive  arms  race. 
This  arms  race  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of 
•vertical"  proliferation  as  the  race  upwards 
in  numbers.  And  only  If  the  superpowers 
will  consent  to  stop  this  vertical  prolifer.i- 
tion.  can  they  begin  to  hope  to  limit  it  hor- 
izontally." 

The  cuminitinent  to  rostiaii't  is  iloar.  and 
is  coniamed  in  article  six  ol  the  NPF.  \"et 
it  is  hard  to  challenge  the  view  that  super- 
power eflorts  to  stop  their  own  arms  r.ice 
during  the  past  seven  years  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  mark.  In  strategic  mi-siies  alone 
on  both  sides.  t!ie  number  of  deliverable  war- 
heads has  Increased  nearly  four-fold,  from 
2,600  to  8.000,  In  the  .seven  years  .since  the 
NPT  was  signed.  .And  these  figures  do  r.ot 
include  thou.sands  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  tho.se  delivered  by  bomlx'rs.  This 
simply  will  not  do.  if  we  and  the  Russians 
wLsh  to  demonstrate  to  the  nuclear  have- 
not  nations  of  the  world  that  v. e  both  are 
serious  about  arms  restraint. 

Non-pnliferatioii  was  one  of  the  impor- 
tant factors  m  my  decision  to  loin  with 
Senators  Mathias  and  Mondale  in  introduc- 
ing t!!'»  Vladivo-'ok  Resolution.  This  reso- 
lution calls  fur  early  negotiations  to  go 
beyond  the  Vladivcstok  .'Agreements,  and  par- 
ticulnrly  ti  impose  restraints  on  the  quali- 
tative arms  race  I  am  gratitied  that  this 
resolution  ha.s  the  support  of  the  State  De- 
partment. But  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
the  weapons  protr.ims  atUaiiced  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  do  not  appear  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  spirit  of  this  re.solution,  nor  pro- 
vide a  realistic  basis  for  developing  imitual 
restraint  in  the  qualitative  arms  race. 

Hailing  the  superpower  amis  race  will  not 
la  it.selt  be  e.iough  to  limit  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  But  without  such  a  critical 
St  p  -  iu  tveryone's  real  interest^tiiore  is 
little  else  that  we  can  hope  to  do. 

TInrri,  the  superpowers  must  also  begin 
to  play  down  the  unportance  of  nuclear 
wc.ip-ius  In  iw'sesi.tnents  and  a^^sertlons  cf 
tacir  can  luitioiia!  power.  We  must  try  to 
persuade  other  nuclear  nations  to  take  the 
s.une  view. 

During  the  ia:ci?rtaii  days  of  the  1950's, 
belore  the  onset  of  mutial  a-s.^urcd  de.-truc- 
tloii.  there  wiis  a  strong  tempnuion  to  em- 
phasise the  might  of  nuclear  weapons,  as  f/if 
critical  IndiLator  of  iiatlcnal  power.  Y'et  to- 
day, nucleiir  weapons  are  Incrcashigly  un- 
u.sable  by  the  grr.it  powers;  we  are  concerned 
about  the  ro?((ro.'  of  nucle.ir  weapons:  tie- 
tente  has  helped  bring  other  factors— pri- 
marily economic  might— inore  to  the  fore  In 
determining  the  political  iK.wcr  of  natirijs  In 
world  politics. 

Thus  there  us  little  value  for  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union   in  con- 


ti  ima;^  to  emphasize  the  size  and  power  of 
its  nuciear  arsenal  as  a  coign  of  national  po- 
litical might  and  influence.  Certainly,  these 
nuclear  arsenals  have  less  etfect  In  f>olltlcal 
relations  with  other  states  than  in  days  gone 
by. 

Bat  hi  addition,  continuing  to  emphasize 
tiic  link  between  nucl.^ar  power  and  political 
influence  merely  incren^es  the  desire  of 
smaller  n<itiona  to  follow  suit.  We  cannot  ask 
nucle.ir  have-not  nations  to  foreswear  these 
weapms  for  whatever  reason — if  the  super- 
powers continue  to  overplay  the  Ixsmbs  im- 
p. .nance  in  assessing  iheir  pliie  i.i  the  world 
arena.  Only  it  we  and  the  R  is.=  ian.i  will  be- 
Cln  to  pl.iy  dowti  nticlcar  w:apon.;  i.n  political 
relTticns.  can  we  expect  this  Ip'son  to  be 
leir:iel  elsewhere  In  the  world  -  rather 
than  the  leison  th:ii  emergl.ig  major  powers 
mu.~t  have  the  bomb  for  prrc.tige  ar.d  pciil- 
i."al  power. 

Fourth,  we  should  seek  agreement  amoiig 
all  the  nuclear  powers  that  these  weapons 
w:l!  never  be  used  against  countries  not 
hiving  them.  Following  the  negotiation  of 
the  NPT.  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  that  they 
would:  "provide  or  support  immediate  as- 
sistance, in  accordance  with  the  UN  Charter, 
to  any  non-nuclear  weapon  state  party  to  the 
NPT  that  IS  a  victim  of  an  act  or  threat  of 
a^igrf.  sion  in  which  nuclear  weapons  are 
uded."  Clearly,  thiit  vague  commitment  is 
not  en.'.ugh,  especially  when  any  decision 
in  !l;e  Security  Council  Is  threate:;cd  by  the 
veto  Clearly,  there  must  be  a  more  exten.sive 
rommnment  It  we  are  concerned  to  see  nu- 
clear weapons  limited  to  deterrence  of  at- 
lack-lor  our  security  and  that  of  our 
\llie.-  —  we  m-Li.-t  be  prepared  to  foreswear  the 
i:.se  of  tliese  weapons  against  non-nuclear 
states.  And  we  should  seek  a  similar  pledge 
froin  other  nuclear  powers. 

Fifth,  we  must  Join  with  other  states — 
luicieur  have  and  have-not- — to  encourage 
the  extension  of  nuclear  free  zones  to  new 
are.is  of  the  globe.  This  concept  now  applies 
to  Liitin  America  and  .Antarctica.  It  could 
usefully  be  extended  a.s  a  measure  of  mutual 
.self-deniid — a  form  of  collective  security — 
to  other  areas,  beginning  with  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
encourage  local  states,  working  together,  to 
seek  other  means  of  guar:inteeing  their  mu- 
tu:il  security — Including  the  Indian  Sub- 
continent despite  India's  nuclear  test. 

It  is  dillicult  in  advance  to  assess  the  pos- 
sible elfrct  of  such  efforts,  but  at  least  *hey 
.^lionld  be  encouraged,  not  retarded. 

Sixt}].  the  United  States  should  Join  with 
all  major  suppliers — and  consumers — of  con- 
ventional arms,  to  seek  restraint  on  the  sup- 
ply of  these  arms  to  volatile  area.s  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  some 
ureas,  conventional  military  strength  will 
reduce  ambitions  for  nuclear  arms.  But  In 
others.  It  is  In  new  arms  races  that  the 
seeds  of  escalation  to  nuclear  power  may 
find  most  fertile  soil.  It  is  rarely  In  re- 
.strlctir^g  the  flow  of  conventional  arms — 
through  mutual  agreement— that  the  nu- 
clear danger  lies;  but  rather  in  fostering  the 
cast  of  mind  that  security  Is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  military  power,  not  cf  pcliiicil  effort 
and  agreement. 

Snrntii.  we  must  come  to  terms  witli  the 
problem  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  In 
the  United  States,  we  may  have  concluded 
that  these  are  not  worth  the  effort,  the  risks, 
the  costs,  and  the  dangers  of  proliferation. 
But,  this  view  is  not  shared  evcrjwhere; 
"education"  by  our  lights  will  not  suffice: 
and  sovereign  nations  may  make  different 
calculations  about  the  economic  value  of 
peitccful  nuclear  explosions. 

We  should  first  seek  with  the  Soviet  Union 
a  total  ban  on  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
by  the  superpowers.  This  subject  should  be 
a  prime  topic  for  negotiations  In  the  cur- 
rent talk-  on  the  threshold  test  ban. 
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Whtther  or  noi  this  efl'orl  sue.  •  cci.;,  v.e 
should  also  seek  an  internutijiial  i.;,, ,  ci-iei;t 
bannl'ig  peaceful  nuclear  explosio  .s  -but 
one  ihfiL  docs  not  cllscrLinuic.te  against  nu- 
cic.ir  ha'  e-not  rntlonF.  And  at  the  very  least 
sve  should  seek  to  Join  with  other  natlcns — 
1.11.  .o:ir  :aid  non-nucle-ir — to  create  un  inter- 
i.aiional  rc^iiiie  for  li»e  firm  control  of  these 
c.-i^^IotioiiS  in  all  countrico.  la  ii».e;i.  such 
ti  jeyiine  tould  help  to  i-jnic.'.  e  some  of  the 
liireiitive  for  peact-xul  i'.t.clear  explosive,?.  It 
vviVilrt  leinove  a:iy  basis  l.  r  the  ch..rKe  thai 
this  is  atiothtr  area  of  ir.odei  ii  tecliiiology 
V  hlch  the  superpovver.i  fc^in  to  w.iii;  to  Ireep 
out  oi  the  reach  of  the  have-not,'^,  i^huring 
the  b?;iei:ts  of  pe.iceful  nvicU-?.i-  tc-r.:iology 
hc.s  i-.lready  been  p-omi.^cd  In  the  y'VT.  Aiid 
'cv  croailti;^  an  Internavloiic!  recline  on  FXEo. 
there  would  be  adcieu  hicentnc  for  all  r.aions 
.0  rely  Oil  cii  intei!.atlonall> -ati'*^PcI  n.cans 
of  com' acting  any  peaceful  i.'ide.ir  explo- 
sion. EfTort.s  cotlld  then  co;Uaiuc  Ur  c>ld- 
h.'.g  the  clc  of  rxEs  altogether. 

Eig'iVi.  v.-e  nutst  join  v.  :*h  cihr-i-  i;:.-io.:s  i-- 
rccc£at".ir.g  and  meeting'  t''.e  looti  '■aidi^- 
nient.-iT  re.iscn  of  all  for  building  liC^Iear 
we.'^pons:  the  need:;  cf  na'.;onal  security. 
For  it  will  profit  us  little  to  adopt  the  fore- 
going steps  to  limit  th.e  .^prcid  of  the  bomb, 
if  Individual  nations  see  f^e.r  own  '■ccurity 
to  be  thrcateiifd  witliotit  it, 

Clr.-irly,  we  have  pa.'^.^cd  bey.ii.d  ''".e  time 
when  a  monopoly  of  nttclci'r  \veapo';s  by  a 
J'pw  I'latfons  rotild  convince  all  other  coun- 
tries cither  of  the  lisks  of  havin;;  a  miclear 
capability,  cr  the  bciteuts  of  fore'r.vcaring  It. 
.■\iid  Just  as  clearly  somo  n.-.tions  t^lll  jadgc 
it  In  their  iiatloual  Interest  to  build  t'lo 
bomb  for  reasoin  of  security.  i:ulc.s  that 
security  can  be  gained  In  other  ways. 

Thus  the  United  .Stntc.;  mu.st  co;nint;o  ti 
affirm  its  poUtlcul,  military  and  e.;oncniic 
rnnir.M'rr.cnt  to  ciiti-nl  AlMc^.  e'p<"  III;  In 
E'.trope  and  Japasi. 

And  7,-e  r.ii'st  r.h-o  be  prcj-.a  cd  in  p,.ii;c'.i;ar 
rases  Xt)  loin  with  other  nariv-i;.-;  m  seeking 
to  damp  dov.n  conf!!''t — ?,nd  to  help  resolve 
sources  of  cotiflict— In  part.s  of  the  world 
where  the  temptation  to  bnlld  nncie;u-  weap- 
oiies  might  otherwise  be  great.  Todov.  this  Is 
certainly  trite  hi  the  Middle  East;  it  i.,  also 
trite  In  the  Indlrn  Subcontlnrnr, 

Ko  nation,  .serlonsly  Interested  1::  reducing 
the  risks  of  a  nuclear  -var  anywhere  hi  the 
world,  can  withdraw  from  active  concern 
With  the  leduriion  of  local  conflict.  No  na- 
tion will  be  able  to  rest  easv,  once  u.c  next 
uucU.ir  weapon  Ls  used  in  ain;tr. 

As  a  world  civUl^^atlon,  all  of  r.6  share  a 
common  inteiest  In  avoiding  nuclear  war — 
not  Just  because  of  the  terrible  destruction 
It  would  wreak  anywhere — the  terrible 
tragedy— but  also  becaupe  of  the  awesome 
precedent  this  would  set  for  the  conduct 
of  relations  bct.vcen  states  and  peoples.  In 
this  very  real  sense,  'no  men  is  an  island, 
entire  of  hlm-self,  .  .  ." 

I  believe  that  these  eight  ;,teps — plus  the 
NPT,  technical  efforts,  and  a  new  look  at  the 
side  effects  of  nuclear  reactors — can  help 
us  build  a  .sound  strategy  for  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  can  help 
achieve  that  goal— but,  again,  only  if  we 
consistently  and  scrupuloualy  work  to  re- 
move any  hint  or  discrimination  in  doing  so. 
Only  if  limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons Is  seen  by  all  as  In  the  common  In- 
terest—only  if  today's  nuclear  powers  will 
voUaiiarily  give  up  certain  political  advan- 
l.ites — can  we  hope  to  succeed. 

Most  Unportant,  before  we  otherwise  may 
liava  to  face  a  world  of  many  nuclear  pow- 
ers, we  niiust  work  to  Increase  awai-eness  of 
t!ic  dangers  of  proliferation.  We  must  take 
ot.r  eyes  off  the  "flne-tunlng"  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet nuclear  arms  race  and  put  them 
squaiely  and  clearly  where  they  belong:  on 
the  dangers  of  a  world  over-rown  w!(h  the 
aom  boiiib. 


A  BANItERS  VIEW   OF  U.S    MONEY 
WOES 

Mr.  TOV/ER,  Mr.  President,  the  N'a- 
tion's  economy  and  its  financial  sjstein 
face  a  variety  of  challenges  in  the  period 

:"ihrad.  Many  of  these  Lsmip.^  hiAc  already 
been  addressed  by  the  ComniiHpe  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  A^falr.'^ 
this  year,  and  others  viill  be  addressed 
as  v.e  move  through  the  year. 

Many  of  these  issues  ne.!^'  d..  rii.-:.c,d 
recently  in  on  interview  viih  V.'.'lter 
■".Vriston,  chairnuin  of  the  First  National 
City  Ptink,  V, hi,-h  appealed  in  the  Apiil  6 
io.  ue  of  the  Wa^hinetcn  S*^ar.  I  found 
Mr.  Wri.sLon's  comments  to  be  yaitica- 
Ictrlv-  refreshing  and  extrfinely  iiilcrma- 
tive.  I  atk  unanimous  consent  thai  tire 
intervic'.'.'  with  Mr.  Wrls'on  be  piintcd  in 
the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  :;•  tide 
V. as  ordered  to  be  pnntcd  in  tho  Hv:rorD, 
.IS  follows  1 

A    BANKErt'o    \'IEW     (,K    U.S.    .MONf  V    WOES 

Note. — Walter  Wriston  is  chalrniau  of  Fi;'st 
National  City  Bank,  the  second  larccat  in 
the  nation.  It  has  operations  worldwide  and 
js  considered  one  of  the  most  aggr'^.«  ive  and 
successful  banks  in  operation  todnv.  Wriston 
was  Interviewed  by  Washiiig'on  .'Jt.'r  tv.ia 
Writer  John  Hclus'ij. 

Question.  In  the  last  two  \ears,  ihr:e  big 
banks  have  failed  or  been  nierj:!  d  in  di.~ tress 
.situations.  Does  this  Indicate  that  there's 
.s..n;ething  wrong  with  the  banking  svstem? 

Wri.ston.  No,  I  don't  thl.ik  1*  i,;d;c.ites 
ihls.  There  aie  20,000-odd  banks  in  the  v,orl(i 
and  a  mere  three  or  four  of  them  failed 
The  usual  reason  is  Just  hnd  management. 
The  Franklin  Bank  really  wf..s  net  a  big  bunk. 
It  was  a  Long  Island  bank  that  decided  to 
go  In  the  international  business.  But  It  nc.er 
understood  tlie  marginal  cost  of  money  con- 
cept and  got  In  trouble  and  It  was  bailed  ou*. 
without  any  loss  to  Us  depositors.  U.S.  Na- 
tional and  Security,  the  same  deal.  It  htid 
no  management.  Any  business  witlic.iu  man- 
agement win  fall.  No  regulator  has  ever 
saved  any  organization  from  a  railroad  under 
the  tender  care  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  a  public  utility  under  the 
tender  care  of  the  state  regulatory  agency. 

Q,  But,  nonetheless,  they're  talking-  ayain 
the  eld  concept  of  a  super-agency  for  bank- 
insr.  How  do  you  view  that  sort  ci'  a  trend? 

A.  Well,  one  of  the  things  that  i.i,  c!i..Tes 
me  at  the  moment  in  the  world  is  hnage  and 
event.  Images  which  are  being  projected  by 
some  politicians  and  by  the  media  bear  abso- 
lutely no  relationship  to  the  event.  The  event 
Is  that  every  Industry  which  has  been  regu- 
lated over  a  long  period  of  time  eventually 
winds  up  bankrupt.  That's  the  fact,  you  can 
check  that  on  any  reading  of  history.  So 
that  the  image  is  that  if  you  regulate  them 
some  more  things  will  come  right,  actually 
it  will  go  Just  the  other  way. 

Q.  So  your  view  is  tighter  regiilatio.i  v.:i;!d 
bo  counterproductive? 

A.  It  would  be  very  couuterprodncti  ,e  One 
of  the  problems  with  the  thing  Is  that  peo- 
ple say  let's  have  regulation.  What  does  that 
mean?  What  would  you  do?  Would  you  pa.'-s  a 
law  that  no  one  will  have  a  I'.eart  attack  after 
noon  on  Saturday?  Prosecute  everybody  that 
does?  Would  you  decree  that  everybody  have 
20-20  prophecy  powers  and  therefore  will 
never  make  a  bad  loan?  Everj-tlme  ycu  make 
a  loan  you  make  a  Judgment  about  the  fu- 
ture. I  really  don't  know  anyone  who's  that 
sure  about  tomorrow,  so  all  you  cr.n  do  Is  to 
train  people  In  all  the  skills.  The  percentage 
of  bum  loans  in  this  country.  Is  not  any  worse 
today  than  they  were  many  yenrs  npo.  They 
just  get  a  lot  more  attention. 


(J.  Jne  H<.';se  Eaiikiug  C'jmntitiee  ls  i;e- 
i-'oti.^tlng  with  tne  Federal  Keserve  o':  a  fc-d- 
cral  credit  allocatiou  bill — don'i  you  think 
there's  an  argument  for  ensuring  that  scarce 
credit  ii^  channelled  into  areah  th.it  society 
ivs  a  whole  Judges  u?«iul'.' 

A.  Well,  v  c  already  ha'  e  credit  allocation 
:n  tliis  countrv  ai:d  ii  ii  a  disaster.  Its  lii  the 
liOi.if'int;  b  isiiie^s.  The  housing  lobby  i-s  prob- 
ably the  sirrnKCst  lobby  in  t;  e  woriu.  And 
housiTip  IS  cqutted  v.".iii  motherhood.  But 
'he  tacts  a;e.  ti;,  re  are  ..b..ut  400,000  un--cltl 
hou^ci  in  Americ::  touay  aiid  appioxima  ely 
•  I'lc.COu  i-.n^.'ld  C'i'Jominiums  .Nine  percent 
of  all  tlie  houses  for  rent  under  10  year."-  olci 
are  vacant.  -\!;d  4')  percent  of  ail  the  d:recl 
credit  ti, eit  by  ih..'  United  iji.-'.t-h  tj.Aer.in.e:.'. 
.  I  the  la-t  year  b.-vs  j^one  uno  lic.i-..i;(j-  Tiitre 
!>  ciedit  ali.x-ation  with  a  vei.^eai  ce.  Tlie 
Iv  p.-ob!e;n  i.s  it  d^e^.i';  work, 
CO    Why? 

.\.  For  il;e  \crv  .  anplc  k..  ;>,i  ih:.:  .jv.ipie 
clou  t  want  to  buy  hou  es  ki  m.it  pr.ce.  » l.itr 
is  the  oldest  argument  ni  the  world.  The 
hou.-iiit;  busi.  crji  iins  taunt  a  hwuse  a;  a  piloe 
:hat  nobody  wants  t;  buy  a..U  they  t..y  tiic 
problem  is  credit  ailocation.  Credit  Is  aJ.eatiy 
.illc>cat«d  to  them.  If  you  ada  up  the  iiumbci.^ 
.sn  Pa:.ny  Mae  ar.u  Gitiny  Mr.e  at;d  ail  the  lc*t 
.>f  then,  it's  the  lartes-  fincle  .tern  that  ijit 
ietlerai  et  vernment  guara'itees.  Tlie  scconc 
rea.son  is  that  tl'3  ccnsiraor  is  be<iig  ilppeo 
oil  by  p  Ice  coittr  1  (on  bank  savings  ac- 
coiinrs).  If  yoti  re  peer  yo.i  \zri,  6  pfcrceri,  ar.d 
if  ycu'rt  rich  you  t:et  ten.  Xiiis  is  puslieU  by 
congressmen  who  claim  tnat  tliey  ha\e  the 
public  i:itere^t  at  heart,  but  the  facts  are 
there  ii.-e  30.000. t't.O  people  wtth  sa\.t.g.s  ac- 
count. In  .'America  that  average  out  to 
rouyhlv  sLlOO  apiece.  There  are  only  17,- 
Oii,:.,n(X)  pcu.ole  that  have  fixed  rate  moitgages, 
Y.'.'U  woc'cl  th.iiik  the  llfht  woulci  po  on  i:i 
the  poiitical  parlor  some  du\  tliai  iu  lact  t!,'e 
worl-lni  man  is  being  forced  to  subsidize  tlie 
rich  pe;-srin  in  the  subttrb-  v,  ;;o  v.'.i.is  .'ixed 
rat«  iv.ortcape, 

Q  LooKlng  10  ve;;rs  dov.:t  the  rortci.  do  yov 
•!.■■-•  i— me  form  of  a  natio;;al  baiikinfi.' 

.\  Yes,  I  think  .so.  I  think  that  it  will 
cfii'50  the  way  ih.lnas  ahvavs  come  In  America. 
It  will  evolve.  1  vvotUd  s  isocct  that  New 
Vcik  r.r.d  CaMfornia  vill  o'ler  eii''h  either 
r.^ciprocl'y  on  .'^ome  limited  basis.  Ai'..1  theti 
Illinois  and  Texas  or  whoever  will  join  in. 
iind  thr.  itph  sciiie  kind  of  st.'ite  rather  th?.:. 
."■"deral  recli)roclty  netvcc;rks  v.lH  in  fa..', 
■prlnp  lip  on  a  de  lacto  basis. 

Q.  Dr.  .\rthur  Burns  of  the  Fed  n:'s  said 
that  the  jjetrodollf.r  probl.-m  Is  in.<rOlub;e  in 
;'s  presetit  condition.  What's  your  opinion? 

A.  Well,  it  depends  on  v.;. at  you  mean  by 
it!  ohibie  If  you  mean  thct  It  can't  be  man- 
aicd  by  povernment.  It's  tiulto  uccuratc 
If  it  meif.s  that  the  free  niarltet  can  In  fac" 
handle  It.  the  answer  Is  that  It  ha.s  handleJ 
it.  The  whole  problem  Is  foint?  to  iro  ;. way 
iti  a  very  lew  years  T'ae  surpluse.'?  .vhlch  weie 
predicted  have  not  happened,  nor  wlM  they 
ever  happen  and  the  cartel  will  decav  a.s  it  is 
now  decpyln^  and  the  privat^e  market  has  Iu 
f-^ct  handled  the  greatest  tTan"5fer  of 
flnanclsl  resources  in  the  hlstor;.-  of  the 
world  In  the  shortest  time  fraitie  with  prr,'-- 
tlcally  zero  casualties. 

Q.  But  I  here  !s  a  transfer  cf  vea.th  going 
on, 

A.  Of  cwurse,  biit  that's  a  dllTere'-'t  thli'ir. 
The  ownership  of  the  dollar  has  changed 
Just  as  wlien  the  Washlnrton  Star  ghes  you 
a  paycheck  the  ownership  <:t  tho.se  dollars 
passes  from  the  Washington  Star  to  you. 
The  next  question  la  what  are  they  going 
to  do  with  the  wealth.  In  the  case  of  the 
OPEC  countries,  they're  rrolng  to  spend  It. 
faster  than  anybody,  other  thfin  an  American 
Senator,  can  spend  money. 

Q.  You  say  the  cartel  Is  decavhi'.'.  .^re 
there  specific  slgnA  in  the  caoe  of  OPEC 

A.  All  cartels  deefly.  No  cartel  In  history 
lias  ever  l,i..lori.  Why  ncl..oc-'    rcacl.s  aiv  his- 
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''■IV  escapes  me.  The  world  Ij  uo*'.  prcUuc- 
.iiR  approximately  20  per  c«Qt  more  oU  than 
'!  will  consume  at  the  current  price  Tliai 
ii.-ina  the  ca;*.  there  Is  n(j  way  thar  that 
!>i:ri  tan  be  malntalneii  except  1)7  ciittint; 
O.K'lc  prodiK'tlon.  As  yon  cut  ij.irk  produi;- 
I'on,  the  question  then  arioc.^.  v^hose  pro- 
iliirtion.  When  yon  cut  it  back  lar  enoiif;h 
-•  It  allects,  which  It  will,  the  le.el  ol  speud- 
.ii;i  to  which  varloius  tountries  liu-.e  ^rowa 
.icc-nslomecl,  then  ycm  will  .see  riie  fraying 
«i"''iin(i  the  edges.  Il  yon  f^o  iiai  It  unci  study 
'he  cartel  ou  coHee,  Of  r<n  Hn\  couunndltie'i. 
Ill .  has  i>een  the  history. 

4   The  City  Bank  Is  known  i<ir  d<"nni<  hn.  :- 
■ie-.s  ill  the  Arab  world. 

A  We're  known  for  dolni;  hiisi.ies.  m  everv 
■  I'lintry. 

t^    Do  vou  do  bnsinep.s  In   I-ii.iel 
A   Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  How  have  you  handled  the  tj.jycoi'.  pvni)- 
.■■tn .' 

A    Well,  the  boycott  problem  is  qv.l'.e  mis- 

iuder-»t<xxl  IQ  a  sense.  Every  comury  hiiB  a 

:  riwUng    with    ti.e    enemy    act      Ihe    Uni'.ed 

-iiates  has  one.  Israel  has  clai'.^es  in  all  oi 

iioir   letters   of    cre<li:    which   sav    iiia'    no 

-■x.ds  can  be  carried  ()i\  a  ship  that  .>tops  a'. 

Ill  .\ralj  port.  These  are  printed  on  Mie  cred- 

I'-i.  and  the  reason  is  laiily  snr.ple.  I:   is  c\- 

;i!an;ed  m  Che  credir  tliey  an  air.ml  ihe  gixjd,-. 

.I'Uld   tje  expropriated.    We   can    understand 

■!;eir  reasons.  The  Aral)s  couid  .^av    rlia',   ni> 

I'lii'^s  Imported  lo  tneni  ciiud  he  carried  on 

.t  ship  that   sfops  at  a:i  I.sraell  port,  ii.r  the 

s.tnie    rc.ison.    The    United   States,    nn'il   ve- 

•enily.  required  a  ■"ertiiuafe  oi'  <iri;;ln  for  a 

pie.'i!  oi  Jade  you'd  (xju^jIH   in  Hunt;  K0115  to 

iii'i.e    that   It    wa.-n  t   mannLu'C'ed    In    ihf 

t'euple'.s  Republic  01  f'iilnn.  To  llii''  diy,  »t>e 

)o>-,-olt  auftin.sL  Cuba  Is  complete,  then  you 

ee  credits  from  Pakistan  *ho  v.  i-n  (<>  h.tve 

.»  certiiicare  chai  the  tjcMids  uere  ■loi  made  in 

Iudi,i,    and    ciedu^i    irom    India    lliai    yoods 

(ere  not  maJe  In  I'alti.-.tai>    .^l>.d  credits  fiom 

;'i.'.\an  that  the  ^ood.-  \(ere  no-  made  in  the 

ceoples    Repahllc.    Since    I've    i>ee!i    around 

■li!:  bt'.^iaess  for  '2Ci  yea:';,  e.u  h  nituiual  l;ov- 

ernment.   Includlns   th.e  United   S'aies.   has 

ii.Hd  a  list  of  prohibited  irade.  We  have  one 

ii^hl    now   which  is  as  loa.;  as  voiir  arm  on 

nh.it  yii.t  cannot  .sell  lo  the  Siiviel  Union 

y   But  doint:  bus-mess  both  with  Israel  and 

irious  Arab  countries  do  you  yet  cai'.b'hr  In 

'le  middle'.' 

A    No.   xe  haven't  K"''en  in  any  problems 

.n   either  side,  since   they   clearly   recot;nl/e 

'hat  the  intecvlty  of  'he  CUy  Banl;  has  gone 

■jri-!t  to    1812  and   we  do  b'.isines.s   .vuh  any 

/'vernmen',  whh'h  is  reco^Mii/ed  bv  the  gov- 

.-'.'■ninen'    01    the   Unitetl   .State>  i'.    .America. 

i   i.it  hR!;  been  our  lonch.stone. 

Q  As  an  American  bn-,ed  bank,  doin;;  a 
>".bstantlal  part  of  its  b'lslness  civer.sea«.  are 
■!iere  times  when  the  objectives  o:  the  bank 
ltd  the  r>t)iective-'  of  the  ^iovei  ninent  .  for- 
<•:  -n  policy  oonfllcl  ' 

A.  I  think  the  gen.eral  answer  lo  1  hat  t|ue.s- 
':on   l.s  no.  we  have  not   had  .-men  problems, 
there  is  a  pro'olem  which  Is  not  endemic  t-o 
)ank,H  but  Is  endenuc  to  the  .^n1erll■an  ebul- 
lience to  e.xpovt  our  value  systems  all  (>ver 
'.ne  «orld  on  the  ttronnds  that  it's  !.-o<id  for 
..>ii  whether  you  want  it  or  not.  E\ami)le:  we 
iv  that  yon  cannot    sell   somethiiu^   to   the 
I'.-ople's  Republic   i.f  Chin-x    The  subsidiary 
•  •:'  an  .American  ompanv  dolnt;  business  hi 
VI'.'    France,  getd  an  order  fro.-^i  C'hlr.a  and 
'Oder    French    law    this   e\(x>r'    i.s   ptrie^rly 
;<'„m1  for  France.  There  have  been  cases  where 
;ie    Uni-ed   States   government    siivs    to    the 
\aierU-an  company.     Stop   tha'.   e<por;   "  In 
.,in  there  Is  a  ca.se  hi  which  the  French  c.iv- 
•rumen-,  .seized  the  .American  subsidiary  nnti! 
.^hipped.  So  that  exp<iir  of  American  lav 
>  I'oiei^'n  countries  is  aa  resented  as  we  re- 
.citt  forel'^n  ommtries  atiempnuf;  .0  impose 
iieir  value  system  on  ils  Tliat  W>  because  w« 
.<:e    .some'.'.hdt    le.s,s    .iophisi  icaied    than    liie 


world   and   some  people  have  been   at    it    a 
lutle  bit  longer  tiian  tis. 

Q  11. e  ari^ument  is  in.ide  tl.at  ituiltuui- 
tioiial  corporations  are  auioral.  They  don't 
reallv  belontj  anywhere,  they're  not  really 
dedicated  to  anytliln^  e^icept  makliii.' 
lu'iuey  .   .   . 

A.  'ihe  tiue.stioii  is  very  simple.  If  a  cor- 
poianon  lakes  a  jKilitical  position  and  sup- 
ports It  '.(ith  money.  It.s  chief  otticers  j^o  to 
Jail,  thnr's  the  law.  If  a  multinational  cor- 
poration meddles  in  the  atfalrs  of  a  foreij^u 
touuMy,  ihey  gel  kicked  out. 

Q.  Ihen  it  follows  that  a  coipurat  ion  is 
fiillv  Instilled  In  nioviii;  its  operations 
around  ncni  country  to  country,  i)la.\hi'^  the 
liiws  01   one  oil'  a.;aii!.-l   Ihe  other.' 

\.  Wl'.cii  .VOU  spy  playing,  llie  la'vs  of  one 
orl  at.ninsr  the  other,  vmi  mt-v  int'.ke  a  value 
jndemeiii  as  to  whiih  law  is  iHuieti.  Let's 
lake  If  in  mUtroi-osrn.  I  live  In  a  city  here 
culled  New  'V<)rk.  Coiporalton.s  are  moviut; 
oiii  of  New  Vork  Ciu  every  day  because  this 
has  rile  highest  tax  envhoiimein  In  the  world. 
Are  rlie\  innnoral  to  move  to  Counecticul '.' 
Are  tlic\  playius?  the  law.--  -r  New  'Vork  a'ciainst 
C'i'Uiieci  lein  .  aii'l  is  that  had  or  is  that  yood .' 
uv.  do  we  il\e  in  a  loiiyli  compe'itive  world, 
ill  which  11  Comieciiciu  dc^esn't  need  this 
enormius  rti.x.  why  Is  il  thai  New  York  tioe.''' 

Q.  Ilie  labor  people,  partkiilnrly  arsue 
ihiu  the  liidutitrial  ba.'-e  01  the  counirv's  bc- 
in'4  eroded  bv  mnltliiHtiouBls  moving  opera- 
tion; oft'-:!;ore.  I)o  vc>u  afiree." 

A  11  is  bem^  eroded,  not  bv  the  Ixiuks. 
bur  bv  the  ront;iess.  ijie  tacts  are  thai  for 
20-1 -tld  \ears  the  Conqres.s  particvilarly  has 
enc'iurr-ed  con.>-unipiion  ami  penall/ed  sav- 
inijs,  ot  a  very  time  wlien  we  need  to  eit- 
oniraue  t- ivintcs  and  this  is  not  beini;  done 
ri  .-^tari.--  With  ref^nlatlon  which  rips  olT  the 
ccnisuni'-r.  so  he  cloesni  want  to  save.  Ihcv 
ia.\  '  corixjralions  "  inn  no  one  pays  taxes 
but  people.  Corporations  don  t  pay  taxes. 
otilv  people  pay  them.  You  pii,  a  100  percent 
tav  oil  crir)>oratlons:  H'U  be  pa..sed  throuttii 
on  the  price  to  the  consuiner.  We  have  de- 
putci-crion  .^-chedules  which  are  based  on  1950 
dolla's.  ?o  what  we  have  to  di)  is  rethink 
what  it  is  we  wanl  to  do. 

Q.  V\  Imt  do  you  think  of  the  tax  cut  bill  ' 

A.  Well,  the  tat.  bill  l.s  a  verv  bad  bill; 
ir.'s  ')a  ically  a  ChriJ^tmas  tree  and  nor  a  tax 
inll  I  aijitted  stronyly  for  the  bill  that  the 
laboi-inaiiat;einent  committee  of  the  Presi- 
tlci>t  loiinulated.  one  thai  would  put  money 
in  the  pocket  of  Ihe  workltiiL;  man.  would  cut 
the  lorpiii-jiie  tax  rat*  In  order  ui  mofhale 
'ompiinle-  to  give  .loh-s.  and  in  ^el  moviny 
ii:'..ini 


INfREASING     ESTATE     LXEMPTION 
FOR  F'AMILV  FARMERS 

Mt  .\I(  GOVERN  Mr.  Pivsident.  the 
Soiuli  Diikutj  Legislature  recently  ai)- 
lu'ofccl  u  resolution  callint;  on  the  Con- 
sres-s  to  favorably  consider  leKiskition  to 
proMde  lor  an  inerease  of  the  cstnlt'  ex- 
ciiiiJlioii  aii'orded  family  farniei-s. 

The  nimiber  ot  family  farmer^  in 
.Ainenca  n  rapidly  diminishing  and  one 
reason  is  tiie  tinfair  rate  of  estate  taxes. 
Farmland  is  atten  assessed  on  the 
L;rounds  ot  iwtential  development  rather 
than  tiie  iJioductive  capability  of  that 
land  if  let  I  to  farnung. 

I  believe  it  is  imi)cratue  that  we 
'halite  tlie  estate  tax  lav.-,s  during  this 
session  of  Congres,s  and  I  call  uixin  my 
eolleafeiies  to  join  me  in  .support  of  S 
227,  the  Family  Farm  Inheritance  Art.  a 
bill  desi„'ned  to  meet  the  dem.iiuls  of  the 
ciirienl  ta.in  .^iiiiation. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    tiiat    the 


resnliiliui  pu.'^sed  by  the  South  Dakota 
Stale    Legi^latllre    be    printed    in    the 

RErORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion wa.s  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  .is  foUov.s: 

Hot  s^   riiN'itiKRtN!   Ri-sc  i.irioN  No.  .518 
A  concurrent  resolution,  memorlaliziiig  C'oa- 
uress  to  enact   let;is!ation  presentlv  befor- 
Congress  lor  the  reform  of  the  trderal  es- 
tate tax 

Be  it  onartcd  by  ilie  Hou.,e  ol  I{e;rce. na- 
tives i.f  ihe  .Si;Ue  of  South  UaKot-..  t!.c  .«cn- 
Htti  ci'iicurritife  therein: 

Whereas,  Ihe  federal  esiatt;  tux  e\em|/ii.in 
-true;  tire  ha,-;  rnnaiited  uacluiu^'cd  ;-ince 
l:i:i9  a'  t^CiO.OOO;  imd 

Wh'  rea  .  an  'tsfate  valued  nl  t!i60.000  in 
l<l:t:)  V, -mid  uida-  a\erat,'e  $!8U  000  due  t,;  in- 
llaiicii  ind  ciaiiHcs  in  ihe  itaiion's  etononiy; 
11  .fi 

W'lieietts,  the  illU|iiidity  of  i.mii,\  i.irm  ai-d 
ranch  e.  talcs  <au.-,c.,  ili<-  dcstruciion  of  tho.se 
fanus  and  raoche..  a.-,  operailnt;  uiiits  becau.-e 
o.""  the  lutidetjutiie  federal  estate  l;i\  exeinji- 
iiou  .^ninnure:   Now.  therefore,  'oe  it 

III  •iohttfl,  by  (iic  Hmi.se  of  Rc.prescntaihes 
of  the  I-'ifiielh  Le^i  laluie  of  the  .State  of 
S'ou'h  D;ik<i!(i.  Ihe  Seuarc  couciriin;;  iMtre- 
lu.  that  Ihe  Utned  State.,  Cou'-jrt^s  favor- 
ably i-on;  ider  I'vishulon  i)re.seiiLl\  befofe 
Cotiure.ss  lo  (>ro'.  ide  for  a:i  iacre.i.sc  of  ll.e 
estj-te  exemiitloii  (ptiu  ttlo.OUO  lo  $1200.0(10  to 
Ueeo  pace  •.vith  in;lation.  to  ii.crea.se  il.e 
niarit.il  deduction  to  $100, 000.  and  to  pnnlde 
iilierfafivf  pnK'cduff;;  for  the  ■.  alua'aoit  ..f 
farm  and  ranch  latid:  mid  be  it  ftirtiier 

np'ottnl.  that  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hou^e 
ot  Represeiitailvcs  forward  copies  of  Hits 
ii,-.-.  >Ualou  to  111.'  Speaker  ol  the  United  .Suu.es 
House  of  Reprc'cntatlvc;.  the  Pre.-ideiil  ot 
the  Unitt.l  States  Senate  and  to  ea.^h  niem- 
ber  oi  the  South  Ouko'a  Cou^'re.-.lotial  cK-lc- 

f'HliOM 


LOSING  BAITLE 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Piesident.  witli 
all  the  crises  and  alarms  rai.sed  around 
us  today,  we  must  not  lose  .siyht  of  the 
real-life,  everyday  battle  too  many  ol 
our  citi/en.s  confront— the  battle  to  get 
home  safely  and  to  jnotect  their  loved 
ones. 

Tile  crime  staiLstics  released  la.sl 
month  should  .sober  us  all.  We  are  not 
winniiiK  the  war  against  crime.  In  one 
of  its  most  basic  function.s — that  of  pro- 
tecting law-abldiiiK  citizen.s  against 
criminals — Kovernment  at  all  levels  is 
apparently  failing. 

The  rea.sons  for  this  failure  are  topics 
for  much  learned  discu.ssion.  The  an- 
swers are  not  easy  to  come  by.  But.  one 
thine  is  certain.  Innocent  i)eop!e  are  be- 
cominK  moie  and  more  often  victims  of 
( liminals  who  too  many  times  have  al- 
ready been  arrested  for  some  otlier 
t  rime  earlier  in  their  lives. 

One  of  the  mast  thoughtful  comments 
on  the  crime  problem,  and  part  of  its 
"olution.  apijeared  recently  in  the  Ros- 
\vell  Daily  Record,  a  newspajier  in  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico.  I  believe  the 
ctlitor  of  this  paiier  ha.s  said  some  things 
we  must  all  consider.  Therefore,  I  a.sk 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  this  editorial, 
"Losing  Battle."  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcohd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 


April  10,  1975 
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[Prom  the  Roswell  (N.  Mex  )   Dally  Record, 

Apr.  1,  1975] 

Losing  Battix 

Tlie  United  States  Is  engaged  la  a  life  and 
death  struggle. 

It's  not  In  Southeast  Asia  Or  In  the  Middle 
r/tst. 

The  war  Is  being  fought  In  the  streets  of 
uur  citle.s — primarily  our  larger  ones. 

This  conflict  Is  between  the  criminals  and 
the  rest  of  us. 

.J^ccording  to  the  FBI's  uniform  crime  re- 
p;  r;s  for  1074  this  Is  a  war  the  criminals 
appear  to  be  winning. 

During  last  year,  crime  In  the  United 
States  Increased  17  per  cent  over  the  year 
before. 

Even  to  those  of  us  who  have  become 
hardened  toward  statistics  after  seeing 
monthly  government  reports  that  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation  are  up,  17  per  cent  comes 
as  a  real  shocker. 

It  means  that  for  every  100  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  during  1973, 
there  were  117  last  year.  Tliai's  one  heclc  of 
a  large  Increase. 

ObviotiBly,  something  has  to  be  done. 

And  It  is  not  something  that  should  be 
left  to  the  federal  government. 

The  solution  lies  at  the  lowest  levels  of 
Koverument,  lu  our  towns,  villages,  cities  and 
countries. 

It  also  rests  witli  the  individual,  law-abid- 
ing citizen. 

The  time  has  come — actually.  It  has  been 
here  for  quite  some  time — for  tbe  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  let  their  government 
leaders  know  In  no  uncertain  terms  that 
they  are  fed  up  with  being  the  fall  guys 
fur  tiie  criminals. 

Crime  cannot  be  dealt  witli  by  an  insulated 
Judicial  system  that  sits  high  la  an  Ivw^ 
tower  dealing  with  the  technicalities  of  the 
law. 

When  tliis  occurs,  the  laws  formulated  to 
protect  society  become  little  more  tlian  puz- 
zles played  by  defenders  and  procecutors. 

A»  these  games  progress  the  meaning  and 
the  reason  for  laws  soon  Is  lost  sight  of. 

We  believe  that  the  rights  of  society  should 
not.  suffer  to  protect  the  rights  of  an  individ- 
ual, or  vice  versa. 

Tliere  Is  no  reason  why  they  should.  That 
Is  the  reason  for  law;  and  It  fails  miserably 
U  one  set  of  rights  is  lost  while  Justice  goes 
overboard  to  protect  the  other  set. 


CIA  PAPER  ON  U.S.S.R.  TRADE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
Ls  a  tendency  In  some  quarters  to  sensa- 
tionalize concerning  the  CIA  and  Its  pur- 
ported activities.  'What  Is  forgotten  in  tlie 
process  by  some  is  that  CIA  represents 
essentially  a  pool  of  highly  profe.ssional 
individuals  whose  job  It  Is  to  objectively 
analyze  and  report  upon  foreign  develop- 
ments of  the  deepest  significance  to  the 
xrell-being  of  our  Nation. 

The  dissemination  of  much  of  CIA's 
analytical  work  and  reporting  is  neces- 
sarily limited  but  there  are  occasions 
where  the  public  dissemination  of  Its 
work  can  be  accomplished  without  un- 
dermining the  sources  and  methods 
which  contribute  to  the  final  product — 
so  they  can  be  used  again. 

Some  time  ago  I  said  that  the  CIA  sys- 
tem affords  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visors valuable  information  on  the  econ- 
omy of  foreign  countries. 

Recently,  one  such  useful  CIA  w  ork  has 
been  released  and  Is  available  through 
Uic  Llbrarj'  of  Congie.ss.  It  concerns  the 

/ 


long-range  prospects  for  hard  currency 
trade  by  the  Soviets. 

In  fact,  the  news  story  of  this  activity 
by  the  CIA  was  carried  by  the  New  York 
Times  under  date  of  April  8, 1975  and  was 
written  by  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject and  the  widespread  interest 
throughout  the  Nation,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  news 
story  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  »o  objection,  tlie  news 
story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows ; 

SovitT  Has  Trade  Subplvs  With   V,\^.st, 

CIA  Reports 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr) 

W'ASHiNGTOK,  April  7. — The  Soviet  Union  s 
balance  of  trade  with  the  West  swung  into 
surplus  last  year  after  years  of  deficits  be- 
cause of  much  higher  prices  for  oil,  gold 
and  other  Soviet  exports,  a  new  study  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  concluded. 

The  study  estimated  the  1974  trade  sur- 
plus at  $500-mUlion  to  $l-bmion  and  said 
a  surplus  was  expected  to  continue  for  the 
rest  of  this  decade.  One  major  consequence, 
according  to  the  study,  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wUl  be  able  to  pay  for  a  much  larger 
volume  of  Imports  from  the  West  in  the 
years  ahead  without  having  to  rely  on  credit. 

The  study  has  been  declassified  and  Ls 
available  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  does  not  deal  directly  with  whether  the 
new  Soviet  balance-of -payments  position  will 
make  less  important,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  United  States  exporters,  the  ban  on  ex- 
tension of  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  imposed  by  Con- 
gress last  year. 

But  It  indicates  that  if  the  Russians  want 
something  from  this  country  badly  enough, 
they  wlU  have  no  trouble  paying  for  it  in 
the  next  five  or  six  years.  The  study  con- 
cludes: 

"Western  medium-  and  long-term  credits 
have  been  an  Important  factor  In  the  growth 
of  Soviet  Imports  from  the  West.  They  al- 
most certainly  wUl  be  less  of  a  factor  over 
the  next  five  to  six  years,  although  the 
U.S.S.R.  win  continue  to  draw  on  the  large 
volume  of  Western  credit  already  extended. 

"With  export  earnings  rising  rapidly,  Mos- 
cow win  have  little  need  to  solicit  Western 
credits  in  order  to  Increase  imports  substan- 
tially dtirlng  1976-80.  But  as  long  as  Western 
Governments  continue  to  offer  long-term 
credits  at  Interest  rates  below  the  expected 
world  long-term  Inflation  rates,  Moscow 
will  probably  opt  for  credits,  at  the  same 
time  reducing  exports  of  gold  and/or  goods 
whose  real  worth  Is  expected  to  increase 
over  time." 

■What  the  study  terms  "hard-currency  im- 
ports" by  the  Soviet  Union  have  risen  dra- 
matically since  1967.  Prom  $1.6-bllllon  in  that 
year  they  reached  $6.6-bUUou  in  1973  and  an 
estimated  $6.5-billlon  In  1974,  when  agri- 
cultural Imports  declined. 

Because  of  a  sharp  rise  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  export  prices,  the  study  said,  "In 
1974  the  U.S.S.R.'s  balance  of  trade  may  have 
been  In  stirplus  by  $500-million  to  $l-billlon. 
In  vivid  contrast  with  the  «1.7-bUllou  deficit 
In  1973  and  the  practically  uninterrupted 
string  of  deficits  since  1960." 

The  outlook  for  Soviet  exports  to  the  West 
In  the  year  to  1980,  the  study  said,  is  such 
that  Soviet  "import  capacity"  will  rise  by  as 
much  as  30  per  cent  a  year.  It  added  that 
"the  Soviet  economy  will  not  be  able  to 
assimilate  imports  at  this  rate." 

The  Soviet  Union  will  adjust,  the  study 
estimated,  "by  keeping  gold  sales  below  cur- 
rent production,  using  Western  credits  only 
when  terms  are  particularly  favorable  and 


holduii;  bai-k  cxpoits  of  certain  raw   mate- 
rials." 

The  study  estimated  that  Soviet  •import 
capacity"  would  grow  less  rapidly  after  1980 
but  that  It  would  stlU  be  large.  At  an  annual 
average  of  $31-billion  a  year  in  the  U580-8.5 
period,  11  e  study  said,  this  capaciiy  "may 
well  be  adequate  to  satisfy  IBoviet  needs  for 
Western  e.-;.u!pniei;t.  technology  and  other 
poods   " 

f  XtoMo    Al    $7   .S  BILLION 

In  1974  Soviet  exports  to  the  West  totaled 
about  &7.5-billion,  the  agency  calculated 
It  forecast  that  exports  tliis  year  would  rise 
to  $9..3-billlon,  by  1980,  $17.7-iMllio)i,  by  198£. 
$24.7  billion.  .Ml  the  figures  are  adjusted 
for  inflation. 

Among  the  exports,  the  CIA.  said,  were 
an  estimated  $750-million  worth  of  gold  sold 
on  the  free  market  last  vear,  compai-ed  with 
•tl -billion  lu  1973. 

At  an  estimated  long-rvai  price  of  *15(1 
an  ounce,  sales  from  curreui  gold  proUnction 
alone  cculd  increase  the  average  annual 
import  capacity  by  about  $1.7-billlGn  over 
the  short  run  and  by  roughly  f2.3-bllll(.'ii 
during   1081-85,  the  study  said, 

Mosccr.v  also  reduced  its  short-teini  lia- 
bilities  on  the  London  Eurodollar  market 
during  the  firs,  six  months  of  last  vear  b\ 
more  than  «200-milllon  while  Increasing  itV 
assets  by  about  $100-mllllon. 

"This  pattern,  if  mirrored  in  the  entire 
Eurocurrency  market,  cotild  result  In  a  sly- 
able  reduction  in  the  U.S.S.R.'s  short-term 
liabllilles,"  the  C.I.A.  added. 

The  CIA.  said  that  while  price  inie&.-e^ 
were  e.xpected  to  tail  off  from  now  on.  world 
demand  for  many  of  the  US  S  R.'s  major  ex- 
ports— oil.  natural  gp.s.  coal,  timber  and  dia- 
monds— should  remain  strong. 

Beyond  the  uineteen-.seventleR.  expoi' 
growth  should,  however,  decline  sharply  a.« 
the  quantity  of  oil  available  for  export 
steadily  diminishes  and  deliveries  of  natural 
gas  to  Western  Europe  level  off.  The  sign- 
ing of  additional  commodity  pay-back 
deals — where  Western  companies  guarantee 
to  buy  a  portion  of  the  output  from  plant 
and  equipment  sold  by  them— would  offset 
some  of  the  decline  in  export  growtJi.  u  said. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDAP.Y  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  10  years 
ago  today  a  landmark  piece  of  education 
legislation  was  enacted.  April  11.  1975 
marks  the  tenth  annlversai-y  of  the  land- 
mark Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
cation  Act.  This  law,  after  a  decade  ol 
accompUslunent,  is  still  the  basis  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  virtually  every  school  child  in 
America.  ESEA  clearly  establislied  n 
broad  foundation  for  the  major  Federal 
role  in  assisting  State  and  local  govern- 
ments deliver  education  services  to  everv 
American.  The  1965  act  built  upon  earlier 
limited  purpose  Federal  education  legis- 
lation, particularly  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  However,  it  is  the 
1965  act  with  its  several  extensions  and 
amendments  that  stands  at  the  center  of 
the  Federal  commitment  to  advance  ed- 
ucation. 

Among  Republican  Senators,  I  find 
that  I  am  the  only  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  who  was 
serving  in  1965  and  is  currently  still  on 
tliis  committee. 

A  number  of  able  legislators  In  the 
Senate,  and  .In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, .should  be  praised  for  their  contrl- 
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butions  to  the  Elemfiitai^  and  r^croiid- 
ary  Education  Att.  The  ii'ii'ial  results 
of  their  efforts  in  oncinatms  Jiicl  refin- 
uicr  this  act  should  be  widelv  lecosnl/cd 

ArCOMPtlNirMf  NT    CiP    f-.r\ 

Ii  1^  traditional  when  reacliui  ;  .smh  u 
!Milf>ione  to  reflect  on  the  accoiuplish- 
inents.  and  to  look  to  the  future.  We 
-hould  remember  that  one  third  of  our 
A!f:f>n(an  people  are  nwolved  :ull  time 
ui  fduralion,  includin.;  sever.^I  million 
jd'.ilis  in  instructional  and  administra- 
tive careers  in  schools.  Yountr  people 
now  m  school,  and  those  in  ^(il^X)l  over 
liie  la.>t  decade  have  had  tlu'  owportanitv 
;[)  benefit  from  the  ESEA  About  hall'  of 
our  citl/ens  have  been  dnecti>  affected. 
Pew  oilier  Federal  etlorls  have  sucti  a 
potential  for  assi.stu'.t;  thi.->  inmiljer  of 
.-Kmencans  in  a  more  •. ilal  ".av.  But  look- 
uvA  at  the  niuiiber  of  bi.neficia:ie.«  is  not 
<  p.ounli  We  should  look  al-o  at  tlie  ac- 
i  oinnhshuaents. 

rMSAuv^^  I  ioi-.i>  c  iili  uiux 

Toci.n  over  n  millifin  di-.'.'H.int.i  ;ed 
■  Inldrcn  receive  ESEA  tule  I  .-.uinjortcd 
■I'rvices  in  adililioii  to  loral  and  State 
tut:deu  prograni-N.  During  (he  la.^t  decadt; 
Do-.^ibl;.  double  this  iiumue;-  Iv.t". e  ber.e- 
liLed.  While  we  have  no'  set  ansv^ered 
-lime  of  the  most  ciiilicul;  que.-tions  in 
i-ompciisatory  education,  this  largest 
F'cdiral  etlucation  program  has  given 
loi  .il  cdvicators  new  re.sources  to  apply 
i()  liieir  most  serious  education  pioblem — 
./,;.-ic  education  of  disaciv.intajed  cliil- 
ilrt-n.  Belter  metliods  mu.^t  ..till  he  -out-'b.t. 
but  tlip  over  $10  billion  under  title  I 
'.:.  the  hi.st  decade  ha.-  bcfa  vici!  to  tl;e 
!>royre-.N  wiiii h  his  bet-ii  made  and  in 
many  c.i,-;es  preveiucd  dererioraliun  oi 
>  ciucalion — caused  ni  part  b>  :>roblems 
o  I'siclc  the  s<'hools. 

OrHER    ACCfiMfiasK  vlrN  rs 

Other  titles  of  ESEA  are  Ix-tJer  suited 
!o  if^.-c-.-^ment  (»i  achievements  School 
libiaries  in  both  public  and  private 
-I  iiiiols  have  been  streuKthentti  and  iip- 
uaU'ci.  Innovative  protects  run  br  Stale 
.  :.d  local  educator^  have  bc.-n  .--ni  ported. 
Stile  de!>arimom.-<  of  educ.it lor.,  tl'.e  kev 
o:-aM/at!on  in  administration,  m  ESE.^. 
I'tive  Uen  strengthened.  exi>ai:clcd  and 
modeini/ed.  Bilineual  and  bicullural 
ijr'Jtrams  lor  cl'.iltlien  oi  linired  En'',!i...la 
-pcakint;  ability  have  been  i^reatly  in- 
i  rf..^ed.  The.-Ne  are  merely  a  few  hifjh- 
ii:-hts  of  the  achievements  oi  the  Ele- 
mciuary  and  Second. av  Educ.ttion  Act. 
and.  spcial  attention  to  'fitted  and 
'alented  children  i.*^  in..si-,ht.  Prob;ibly 
the  best  way  to  '•nmman.'e  the  achie". c- 
i.itius  i.N  tiiat  the  local  education  ollicii'l.i 
Il  .'.e  hid  an  additional  .Miurce  ci  .in.ui- 
c  uil  support,  over  and  above  State  and 
lot  I  revenues,  to  fociLs  on  their  most 
serious  education  problems  Thus,  the 
bucces.s  oi  ESEA  is  beyond  ciispiite  Belter 
ways  can  and  v^'ill  be  found  tor  t!;e  luture. 
However,  as  we  take  note  ot  this  first 
ilccade  of  the  act,  we  can  be  proud  of 
our  accomplisiiments  and  le^  tins  inile- 
.-tone  urge  us  to  still  further  f.Toits  for 
tlie  decades  ahead. 


SPRING    FESTIVAL    OF     AMERICAN 
MUSIC 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr    P:eoide'.U.  the 
bei^inning  of  the  Nation  .^  Bic  lUennial 


Ycai  \' .IS  marked  by  a  .scries  of  3,5  free 
concepts  at  the  .John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
duiin"  the  weik  of  March  30  throut;h 
April  6  Tnese  concerts  were  made  pos- 
sible by  a  donation  from  McDonalds 
Corp  ot  Oak  Brook.  Ill 

1  he  combined  etforts  ot  .Mr.  Fred  L. 
Turner,  pre-^idi  r:t  of  McDonald's  Corp.. 
and  .Mr.  f^O'.;>»r  1..  Stf  vens,  Chairman  of 
tile  Kennedy  Center,  provided  us  with 
an  unforgettable  Sprin-  Festival  of 
.American  Musir.  From  10:30  In  the 
mornin'-'  until  ni.;htfall  throuuh.out 
Easter  week,  the  festival  filled  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  with  music,  allowing  all — 
vi-iitor^  a.s  well  as  Washin.'..:tonians — to 
.see  and  hear  tlie  center  alive  with  audi- 
encf  and  perform*  rs  any  time  during  the 
di<\ 

Among  the  hiyiihfchts  of  the  festival 
Wns  till  concert  presented  by  the  isreat 
Aiiierii.in  comi-user  Aaron  Copeland. 
who  conducted  his  own  music  before  an 
overilow  audience  of  more  than  3.000 
people 

The  Spiiiu!  Fe-.tiv.tl  of  American  Mu- 
.sic  was  a  worthy  be'.:mnin'-;  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Bii  cntennial  Year. 

Mr.  President.  1  a.-k  unanlmoiLs  con- 
.-ent  tiiai  the  Washington  Post  articles 
of  M.ieh  31  and  April  7,  and  the  Wash- 
iii-tor  .Star  article  oi  April  1  about  the 
cun'ei  i-  be  prinlca  ui  'he  RKioRn. 

Theie  beinu  \w  c'OicctioM,  the  articles 
V  I  ri   ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
uit'.i  a.s  follows: 
(From  the  Wnshiagton  Post,  Mar    ;i1.   197.^  | 

.■\-.   AMmii*N   A'i  A  Hambcri.f.r  and  I-'im.s 
(  By  J(i.-epli  McLellaii  i 

Tl.e  earlvljircls  ^ol  seals  on  I  lie  red- 
<;in)ttcd  atep.s  leaclmy  into  the  Opera  Hoiib* 
in  rhf  Kennedy  Center .-  Orainl  Foyer  ye.s- 
lerdfi;.  iiileruoosi  It  was  greiil  f^r  tlie  view 
bill.  aeuiiNric-KlIv  o^crwhelmliin,  once  tlie 
United  States  Manue  Band  i  luore  than  a 
few  flood  men)  lannohed  iiiio  a  rousing 
niar'.ii  mid  stalled  the  McDonald's  Spriiii; 
P'esi.n.il  nio'.  in^r 

Thf  ronile.g  v^eek  vmU  .see  a  v.liirp'.ind  of 
M.tn)i~slt.n-nc'C  events  Rt  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter— l.nU  a  cIo/oii  pi(.j.THnis  euih  day — vith 
ii;Htfr!iiI  as  .^iiieriiftii  as  a  iianihuri^er  and 
tren'li  f^ie^.  to  be  elimaxed  next  Sntvrdny 
night  when  Aaron  Coplnnd  eoiidiu  t.s  a  cer.- 
ceri  'if  his  f)wn  nnisio. 

For  the  opening  progr.im  ;iie  Mnririe 
B.tiirt  f^ave  a  perforinance  a.-.  poUsJied  a.s 
I!.-.  Mu  n  bright  bra.s-,  tustrniiieins.  and  tlie 
iTOVvd  loved  it.  The  audience  v.:ts  packed 
solid  .--IttinL;  on  the  door — a  fairly  coinfTt- 
able  tloor^acro.ss  tlie  whole  stretch  of  ftyer 
iroin  The  Hall  of  Nutioiis  to  ttip  H.ill  of  States. 
d.cnrfpd  under  tlie  loiu;  line  of  bri'-nf  chai.- 
delier-  Thi-re  uere  children,  iniants  dazzled 
l>v  tlieir  ouii  reflections  in  the  lonj  mirrors 
pine  Intle  girl  cli'tchlni;  an  infla'ed  plastic 
Easier  bnniiyi.  grnndinothers  in  their  pistel 
Easter  hiury  and  pleutv  of  high-scho iters  in 
blue  Jeans 

Beyond  'lie  two  main  Intersortinns  of  the 
foyer  the  <rowd  thinned  out.  but  tliere  were 
cliunps  of  .speetators  .'^itting  on  the  ateps  of 
the  E;.-enhovver  Thciier  on  one  end  and  the 
Concert  Hall  at  the  other.  Oihei-s  sat  on  to)) 
of  the  ijar,'!.  whlfh  were  iiiopev.Tllve  dnrin^ 
this  program,  or  stimd  on  the  baiulstiuul 
iHl.so  inoperative  1  .■»t  the  head  of  rh.,'  Hrill 
of  Nations,  neitlns;  a  birds-eye  view  of  the 
re(l-i:iil\ered  bnnd.smen  i;oint;  through  their 
tnn.sic  with  the  rreci.sion  oi'  ii  d-iU  team  or 
a  coimnaiuio  mill. 

It  all  .sonnrtefl  (P>oni  rltrht  'l.nvi)  at  the 
far  end  of  th.e  foyer  .it  the  entr.nice  to  tlie 
Concert  Hall  al'ht.ii(!h  there  v..Te  n  ffvv 
.i  I  instil  iiccideiits  there  with  .he  snnnd  .svr- 
tcni  bciiii;  tested  !..r  'in?  8::>0  con  'prt.  At  II  :if 


end  was  also  a  small  side  show,  a  •  r  >np  r.[ 
chiUlicu  doing  cartwheels,  playing  tag  and 
riinnliiK'    races    v^hlle    the    band    play.'d    t  n 

Anvthmg  as  big  as  a  Bicentennial  {.himiii 
proijalMy  take  at  least  two  years  If  li's  f;olni; 
to  be  done  thoroughly.  Since  this  is  the  be- 
t'lnnlnc;  of  the  Kennedy  Center's  Bicenten- 
nlal  i-elebration,  we  may  a.s-smne  that  the  cel- 
t  iral  observance  in  this  city  will  be  thuronf^h 

\  tot.U  of  35  event.s.  packed  Into  one  week 
a'ld  all  with  admls.T.|on  charges  approprlut^^ 
for  the  land  of  the  free,  looks  like  a  ;,0(jd 
bet,-iiniin(;. 

(From    the    Washington    Star.   Apr     I.    li)75| 

Evi:v  Mtsre  Comes  in  a  .St.AS.'V.MK  Sim  Ron. 

(By  Boris  Weiniiaiil)) 

Kids  were  sprawled  all  over  the  door  of 
the  Kennedy  Center's  South  Gallery,  liiten- 
Inc;  to  l>rtll»deer  Joe  Hicker.son  sing  songs  of 
Irelaiul.  England.  .Scotland  and  America. 
Their  intcresti  was  fla+;giiig  a.s  he  sang  a 
lengthv  .Scottish  ballad,  complete  with  an 
almost    unlntelUfilble  Scottish   refrain. 

Suddenly,  their  interest  perked  np.  There 
v\i're  a  few  smiles  among  the  adults  present. 
.several  giggles  from  the  unrestrained  young- 
sters. Could  It  be'.'  Yes.  Hicker.son  really  was 
slugu.t;  a  ballad  about  an  English  lord  named 
•  .Sir  Ronald  McDonald." 

Aiiuallv,  it  wa.s  very  appropriate.  After  all, 
the  folks  oat  in  Hamburgerlaud  were  re- 
spon.sible  for  Hlcker.son's  being  tliere  in  the 
lirst  place  on  the  nrst  full  day  of  the  spring 
lestival  saluting  America's  musical  heritage. 

Hlckerson  was  one  of  several  performers  to 
draw  iima/ingly  large  crowd-s  to  the  Kennedy 
Center  vesierday.  Each  of  the  live  events  on 
the  dav'ri  program,  some  in  the  South  Gal- 
lery .md  some  in  the  Grind  Foyer,  drew  near- 
ly H  thousand,  large  and  .small.  The  "Spring 
Festival"  wa.s,  a.s  every  ad.  liver  and  sign 
announcing  it  noted,  complete  with  golden 
anhe.s.  'a  gift  from  McDonald's  resturants." 

But  the  tribute  to  Sir  Ronald  McDonald 
was  only  accidental.  Gillian  Anderson,  a  mus- 
h'ologi.st  who  .specializes  in  the  .'^ongs  of  revo- 
Iniionary  war  America,  and  Wayne  Shirley,  a 
reference  librarian  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
put  touether  the  daytime  programs:  yester- 
day's live,  another  live  todav.  another  five 
tomorrow,  and  five  more  on  TTiursday  and 
five  on  Friday. 

'I  he  performers  are  all  from  the  greater 
Wa.shington  area,  which  Ms  .Auder.son  con- 
siders "exrraordinary." 

"We  sal  down  and  ihouglu  about  all  the 
kinds  of  American  music  there  were,  "  she 
siud  yesterday  while  waiting  for  one  of  the 
40-iiiinme-long  piograms  to  begin.  "The 
onlv  limit  we  had  was  budgetary — It  would 
have  been  ntce  to  have  a  Civil  War  brass 
band,  playing  instruments  from  the  period 
which  are  In  the  Siinlhsoman.  but  it  would 
have  cost  JIO.OOO 

"Our  main  criterion  in  selecting  perform- 
ers v>.as  to  have  people  go  awav  afterwards 
and  say,  'Gee.  I  never  beard  that  before."  " 

Yesteitlavs  performers,  on  stages  draped 
m  red.  while  aitd  blue  bunting,  included  a 
progr, un  of  Indian  dance  music  put  on  by 
the  .American  Indian  Society:  the  country 
blues  of  I.ibba  Cotton  and  John  Jackson;  two 
ballad  programs  by  Hicker.son.  and  a  demon- 
stration ot  handbell  ringing  by  the  green- 
jacketed  troop.s  (if  th.e  Potomac  English 
Handbell  Ringers 

Kids  sat  in  their  mothers'  li.p.s.  a  young 
girl  sat  on  the  floor  and  :-kctiiied.  and  other 
kids  played  hopskotch  on  the  ornate  rug  in 
the  South  Gallery.  All  in  all.  everyone,  old 
and  young,  appeared  pleased  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  the  Kennedy  Center  for  free 

That,  ill  fact,  was  one  of  the  purpo.ses  fif 
the  festival,  according  to  a  Kennedy  C'en'er 
spokesman. 

"We're  alwii'.s  hearing  tiboiit  how  the 
(!enier  is  Just  for  the  elite,  but  shou.s  like 
this  prove  that  it   isn't."  she  .'•aid. 

Todav  M  program.^  will  include  ih.e  old- 
tjini-y  siring  butid  music  of   the  Fn   i-Flying 
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Vestibule;  work  .songs  sung  by  Poe  Lazer  and 
.Man  Bennett;  a  repeat  of  the  Libba  Cotton- 
John  Jackson  country  blues  show,  and  gospal 
Bongs  sung  by  the  Howard  Gospel  Choir. 

.A  5:30  p,m.  concert  today  will  feature 
songs  of  the  revolutionary  period,  sung  by 
the  Colonial  Singers  and  Players,  and  se- 
Ic.  ted  and  conducted  by  Ms.  Anderson. 

That  will  be  the  format  for  the  rest  of  the 
\\cel:,  too:  live  day-lime  programs  and  a 
5:30  p  m  concert.  The  festival  will  close  with 
■A  concert  of  music  by  Aaron  Copland  con- 
ducted by  the  composer. 

(From  ihe  Washington  Post.  Apr    7,   1975 1 

CoMPOsKR  .Aaron  Copland's  America:  Taking 

THE  Audience  Home 

Saturday  night  was  one  of  the  great  nights 
in  Kennedy  Center  history,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  the  history  of  music  in  this  city. 
Tlianks  to  the  Center  and  McDonald's  res- 
taurants, Aaron  Copland  wa.s  on  hand  in  a 
program  oi  his  own  music. 

He  conducted,  played  the  piono  and  re- 
ceived some  of  the  most  unbridled,  roof- 
raising  applau.se  of  his  career.  His  comment 
was:  "I'd  like  to  take  this  audience  home  in 
my  po;-ket." 

The  audience,  hlling  the  Concert  Hall,  in- 
cluded another  1.000  or  more  who  listened  to 
tl.e  music  over  loudspeakers  in  the  lobby. 
rhere  was  an  electric  tension  in  the  house 
that  erupted  like  gunshot  at  Copland's  en- 
trance and  grew  in  enthusiasm  from  then  on. 

Tl'.cre  was  ample  reason  for  the  demon- 
stration. Copland  h.ts  literally  written  him- 
self into  the  artistic  fabric  of  this  country 
and  Saturdays  music  included  some  of  his 
moM  ramous  works.  He  conducted  13  players 
from  the  National  Symphony  in  the  original 
version  of  his  mttchless  ballet,  "Appalachian 
Spring."  bringing  it  to  Washington  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  form  in  which  it  was  first 
heard  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1944. 

Then  he  led  the  Madison  Choir,  plus  some 
voices  from  S'.  Mattiiew's  Cathedral  Choir, 
with  D'.Anna  Fortunato  as  mezzo  soloist  in 
"In  the  Beginning."  This  work  was  written 
for  Harvard  University's  historic  symposium 
111  music  criticism  in  1947  and  stands  as  one 
of  Copland's  singular  achievements  hi  a  field 
he  rarely  entered 

William  Masselos  played  the  Piano  Varia- 
tions with  his  total  kind  of  authority  and 
rich  Ijeauty  of  tone,  Copland  as  pianist  then 
Joined  Masselos  for  his  Danzon  Cubano,  a 
strangely  fascinating  study  in  rhythms, 
"Quiet  City,"  full  of  haunting  evocations, 
with  its  choice  solos  for  English  horn  and 
trumpet,  brought  a  larger  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  to  the  stage,  where  they 
closed  the  program  by  playing  with  the 
Madison  singers  in  the  Old  American  Songs. 
The  choir  was  superb  in  the  earlier  work, 
iiumensely  exciting  in  Copland's  settings  of 
tlie  songs. 

The  audience  seemed  as  unwilling  to  let 
Copland  go  as  he  was  loath  to  end  the  un- 
usual evening.  So  the  final  song  was  repeated 
and  then  everyone  left,  carrying  away  mem- 
ories of  a  night  of  great  music  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  wonderful  man. -Paul  Hume. 


INTERN.\TIONAL    TRADE    COMMIS- 
SION FIELD  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  before 
tlie  International  Trade  Commission 
opened  its  field  hearings  around  the 
loimtry.  I  commented  at  that  time  v^hat 
a  worthy  idea  it  was  to  allow  people  af- 
fected by  the  upcoming  trade  negotia- 
lions  the  opportunity  to  testify  without 
the  burden  of  coming  to  Washington 
themselves. 

I  hope  that  more  Government  agen- 
<ies  consider  holding  such  substantive 
field  hearings  on  issues  of  direct  impact 
of  people.  I  note  the  word  "substantive," 


for  I  would  not  want  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  engaged  in  a  series 
of  "road  shows"  jetting  around  the  coun- 
try doing  little  but  promoting  their  own 
existence  and  gathering  little  substan- 
tive material. 

Newspaper  articles  have  called  atten- 
tion to  these  hearings,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  tliese  remarks,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  articles  from  tlie 
Portland  Oregonian,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  a  pre.ss 
statement  I  received  from  the  Oregon  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  telling  of  a  visit 
and  discussion  by  ITC  Commissioner  Dan 
Minchew  following  the  Portland  hear- 
ings. Commissioner  Minchevv's  discus- 
sions with  top  agriculture  officials  in  Ore- 
gon. I  am  sure,  will  pay  dividends  to  our 
State  in  the  years  ahead.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  press  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
ne-'vspaper  articles. 

Following  that,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  w  rit- 
ten  by  Mr.  Jay  Glatt  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  publication.  Agriculture  Market- 
ing Activities,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Glatt  is  one  of  Oregon's  leaders  in 
the  area  of  international  trade,  and  his 
work  as  Director  of  Oregon's  Agricultural 
Development  Division  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  well  known  to 
all  of  us  interested  in  international  trade, 
Mr.  Glatt's  article  is  called  "Pacific 
Northwest  Agriculture  and  International 
Trade." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sunday  Oregonian,  Mar.  23.  19751 

Trade  Panel  Takes  Pulse  of  Oregon 

I  By  Donald  J.  Sorensen) 

Oregon  is  a  long  way  from  Georgia  but  for 
one  native  of  the  Southern  state  it  is  just 
like  coming  home. 

'I  spend  just  as  much  time  out  here  as  I 
can,"  said  Daniel  Minchew  during  a  break  in 
the  trade  hearings  In  Portland  last  week. 

Minchew  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  six- 
member  US.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  was  In  Portland  on  federal  business. 

His  interest  here  lies  beyond  trade,  how- 
ever. His  wife  is  from  Oregon  and  they  have 
a  small  farm  near  Estacada  and  he  said  he 
manages  to  get  out  here  every  two  months  or 
so. 

Minchew  is  only  35  and  has  been  on  the 
commission  since  last  October  when  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Ford  to  fill  an  un- 
expired term  until  1979. 

Although  he  has  been  on  the  commission 
only  a  few  months,  he  obviously  relishes  his 
work  and  is  interested  in  getting  views  from 
sm.Tll  bttsinecs,  "original  sources.  "  he  calls  it. 

"These  hearings  in  the  field,"  he  said, 
speaking  of  the  hearing  here  and  in  a  dozen 
other  cities  outside  of  Washington.  DC.  "are 
invaluable  to  us  because  we  can  get  original 
source  witnesses,  the  kind  we  have  not  been 
able  to  attract  to  Washington. 

"The  field  witnesses,  the  menon  the  firing 
line,  know  more  about  what  they're  doing 
than  the  witnesses  we  hear  in  Washington 
They  are  largely  lobbyists  and  attorneys  and 
they  are  not  as  familiar  with  the  problems  as 
the  men  in  the  field." 

This  philosophy  v*-as  demnuitrated  in  his 
questioning  of  witnesses  here.  He  inquired  of 
a  Washingtoti  beekeeper  about  the  effect  of 
foreign  honey,  tlie  price  of  it  and  how  tariffs 
would  affect  U.S.  production. 

He  was  equally  solicitous  of  an  executive 
of   a   Eut-ene  comp.my   that   makes   about   8 


percejit  of  the  mop  and  broom  handles  m  the 
U.S. 

The  company  has  about  150  employe- 
Mmclicw  said.  "We  welcome  your  opinions 
and  you  have  given  us  some  facts  about  an 
industry  we  didn't   know  much  about." 

.Mincliew  said  it  is  better  ta  hear  witnesses 
in  "t'neir  own  environment  where  they  feel 
more  at  home"  than  to  take  ihem  to  Waslj- 
;ngto:i  'where  they  will  leel  out  of  place." 

He  admitted  that  a  long  trip  east  is  out  of 
the  qrestio:i  for  many  m  Oregon. 

When  the  hearings  were  held  in  Washing- 
loi  ill  I9a2  before  the  Kennedy  round  of 
tu'iir  negotiations,  there  were  only  two  wi'- 
nes^es  from  Oregor.."  he  said.  Now  we  will 
iiear  Irom  about  60  of  them." 

.Mention   i:-'l    the   Kennedy    round   touched 
a'/other  u-nder  point  to  him.  "D.j  you  know. 
1-,,.    exfl'iimed.     "that    tho    lieaii  "'s    ol    the 
Keinedy  round  are  still  secret?  Why?  Thai 
\y.'.  •  i:J  vearT  a?o," 

Warming  np  to  his  subject,  he  stated 
■  There  is  too  much  secrecy  in  government.  I 
am  in  favor  oi  having  the  report  of  the-c 
hearings  released  as  s' on  as  po-^sible  after 
ne;-'otial:ont  have  been  held," 

The  data  obtained  from  the  hearings  will 
he  used  by  the  commission  to  make  recom- 
ir-endaiions  to  President  Ford  on  items  tha" 
1  rid  have  t.iri.'ls  reduced  or  eliminated  in 
:'' ^otialions  with  other  nations. 

Minchew  said  he  has  been  plea.sed  at  tVie 
luriicut  at  the  hearings  ar.d  he  admitted  to  a 
ciiuple  surprises. 

'I  ha,-i  expected  more  of  a  protectic  ni  U 
telle  from  the  witnes=es."  he  said  '3111  I  h.ive 
ler.iiy  'oeen  surprised  at  tlie  awareness  in  Die 
country  about  internatlor.,i'  trade  Tliis  his 
l)(.e:i  very  notice.<ble  to  us.' 

He  said  he  believed  the  'big  ..liock  of  il.e 
o,l  finl>areo  brought  home  in  .\  way  that  is 
verv  evident  the  importance  trade  in  one 
commodity  is  to  us.  One  of  the  good  side 
efieds  cf  this  is  to  make  people  more  aware 
of  iniernational  trade.  " 

Miiichew  Slid  the  tnrnoot  ai  Pia-ilaiid 
was  better  llian  in  some  otlier  laruer  cities 
He  attribuied  it  to  more  sophistication  m 
trade  becau.^t  ii  is  so  import.ir.t  to  'he  state's 
er-  nomv  , 

■  Yon  also  have  a  very  pr..Lresaiye  si.itc  aii'' 
we  have  noticed  less  of  an  insular  feeling 
liian  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  "  he  added 

Before  joining  the  commission.  Minchew 
wa..  top  staff  aide  to  Sen,  Herman  Talmadge, 
D,-':;a.  He  admits  that  he  was  surprised  at  his 
appointment  and  "tlie  senatir  knew  I  was 
bei'ig  c:nsidered  before  I  did.' 


U  .5    Hoi  L.s  Road  .Show  on  Irs  Tp.ade 
( By  Edward  L,  Dale,  Jr.  i 
Wa-^hington.  March  30, — A  unique  Federal 

Government   traveling  r^ad   show  will    lie   !: 
New  'S'ork  Tne.sday. 

It  i^  a  kind  of  open  toriun  in  '.'hicli  cif- 
/H'lis.  important  and  tinimportant.  can  get 
on  ;iieir  chests  whatever  is  bothering  them 
in  the  broad  area  of  the  nation  .s  loreign  trade 

The  r.ad  show,  vvhicii  has  already  visiTd 
six  Cities  and  will  visit  at  lea-st  12  more,  i.-- 
the  brain  child  of  the  newly  named  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  (formerly  tiic 
Tar.lT  Commission).  It  must  report  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  by  July  on  the  probable  economic 
effects  of  further  reductions  of  United  States 
taritfs  in  the  forthcoming  round  of  interna- 
tio:!nl  trade  negotiations  in  Geneva, 

A     BROADER    AIM 

That  .souiicLi  rather  technical.  But  in  tlie 
inind  of  the  chief  inspirer  of  the  floating 
hearings — Will  E.  Leonard  Jr  .  who  will  be- 
come channian  of  the  commission  in  June— 
the  aim  is  much  broader  than  just  more 
infiriiialitm  aijout  tariffs. 

I'm  very  excited  about  it.'  he  said  in  a 
!ev;e:it  interview,  "We  are  trying  to  show 
people  that  their  Government  can  pay  at- 
tention to  their  concerns,  that  tliey  are  not 
going  to  be  ignored." 
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A  fe'.v  episodes  in  the  experience  to  date 
i'.;  i-'.rate  how  the  experiment  operates 

A5  a  result  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  com- 
ii;.-v-.ion  several  years  ago.  a  small  mauufac- 
t'lrer  in  Massachusetts  was  contacted  by 
■flephone  to  inform  him  of  the  hearings  and 
iiTiilng  him  to  testify  if  his  problem  wa.-s 
still  there  The  man  replied:  •You  have  the 
wrong  party  I  have  onlv  25  employees."  But 
he  was  a.-..sured  that  no  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  he  apparently  plans  to  testify  at 
'l.e   hearing;   in   Boston   late   this   week. 

la  New  Orlear.s  a  young  electrician  walked 
HI  off  the  street  in  the  second  day  of  the 
hcarinsjs  and  gave  an  impassioned  speech  on 
how  the  Governmenf.  including;  the  com- 
miision.  had  failed  in  the  past  to  prevent 
d.imajie  to  the  economy  from  import.s. 

A  retired  textile  executive  spoke  In  Atlanta 
of  the  benefit-s  of  foreign  trade — though  his 
oun  Industry  had  wanted  and  had  achieved 
protection. 

RfLES  ARE  PLURI.n 

The  commi.ssiou  decided  to  scrap  the  nor- 
mal bureaucratic  rules  requirint;  20-day  ad- 
vance notice  for  each  witness  and  20  copies 
of  eiuh  prepared  statement.  It  sent  advance 
men  (oa  one  occasion  Mr.  Leonard  himself) 
to  each  city  to  drum  v.p  interest  and  make 
knoAix  that  a  hearing  would  t.%ke  place. 

While  the  commission  has  welcomed  ad- 
vance notiflcation  that  a  person  would  like 
to  be  heard,  and  most  have  given  notice. 
there  is  no  bar  to  unscheduled  witnesses. 

•We  have  tried  to  eliminate  formalities." 
Mr,  Leonard  said.  "We  are  not  swearing  in 
hoiLsewives.  We  are  trying  to  show  people 
tliat  they  need  not  be  in  awe  of  the  bureauc- 
racy and  the;r  Government." 

Normally  two  or  three  of  the  six  com- 
ta.iuders  are  present  at.  each  hearing.  They 
make  no  speeches,  but  they  pledge  that  every 
word  will  be  recorded  and  will  be  examined 
when  the  commi-sions  tlnal  reco;nmenda- 
tions  to  the  President  are  ma;le.  They  ask 
quest  ions.  The  hearings  nurmally  bet;in  at 
10  A  M.  and  last  into  the  evening,  with  about 
t  vn  doi:en  witnesses  each  day. 

CENrRALI.y  2  D.1Y.5 

Tlip  licariui;s  have  generally  la.^ied  two 
davs  in  each  city.  But  thev  can  be  extend- 
ed— as  Is  likely  to  happen  in  New  York — if 
all  who  want  to  testify  cannot  be  heard  in 
t-.vn  davs. 

Mr  Leonard  said  that  'the  majority"  of 
\\!tnes-;es  so  far.  both  from  Industry  and 
labor,  had  asked  for  some  deL'rce  of  protec- 
tion from  imports — either  a  demand  that 
taritfs  on  their  products  not  be  further  re- 
duced or  that  they  be  increased. 

However,  under  the  terms  of  the  new  Trade 
Act.  the  hearings  in  advance  of  trade  nego- 
tiations are  open  for  the  first  time  to  con- 
sumer groups  as  well  a.s  industry,  labor  and 
agricultural  interests.  And  this  extends  to 
state  ai^.d  local  government  officials,  from 
port  authorities  to  'Von-sumer  proieclioii" 
oiTicials. 

Thus  the  '  iree  trade"  viewpoint  ha.s  been 
Lf-ard.  W.*.  Leonard  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
appointea  that,  .so  far.  the  retail  Industry 
has  not  been  well  represented,  though  the 
owi;er  of  one  remonal  chain  of  shoe  stores 
did  argue  against  import  restraints  on  low- 
cost  foreign-made  shoes. 

DAT.\   ON   PRODl'CTS 

As  expected,  much  of  the  testimony  has 
been  of  a  specihc  kind— about  shrimps  or 
glass  products  or  oranges — but  such  product 
information  is  what  the  commission  needs 
to  complete  Its  formidable  ti^; 

la  principle,  it  must  reportSe  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  economic  effect  of  reduction  of 
any  one  of  the  6.000  t.iriffs  In  the  United 
States  custoir.s  hst  In  practice,  it  will  lump 
dtities  Into  about  L900  categories,  with  a 
brief  analysis  of  each,  which  will  be  diflRcult 
enough. 

Its  recommendations  to  the  President  wiu 


almo.st  certainly  be  kept  conlidential  to  pro- 
tect the  American  negotiating  position. 
though  Mr  Leonard  would  like  to  find  some 
way  of  showing  the  witnesse.'.  who  have  testi- 
fied that  their  concerns  had.  In  fact,  be«n 
taken  account  of  in  the  commission's  fin.il 
recommendations. 

WASHINGTON    FtNALE 

The  con\mi.ssion  will  wind  up  In  Washing- 
ton with  the  more  traditional  type  of  hear- 
ings and  the  m.ore  familiar  type  of  witnesses: 
trade  lawyers.  lobbyl.:,t3  and  trade  a.ssoclatlon 
otficials. 

But  meanwhile  it  will  have  shown  that  not 
all  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  have  the  same  viev,'  on  for- 
eign trade.  And  it  hopes  that  ?omc  labor 
groups  will  take  a  position  different  from 
the  strongly  protectionist  stance  of  their  par- 
ent organization,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations. 

An  as.sociate  of  Mr.  Leonard  rhap.^odlzes 
that  ,.hese  hearings  are  a  kind  of  antidote  for 
Wa'ergate  and  the  publics  general  distrust 
of  government.  Wliether  or  not  that  l.-;  a  real- 
istic appraisal,  the  hearings  ara  clearly  some- 
thing different. 

PVN'LL    TR.U'Et.S    To    Gf.T    Wiuir   T  ARU  F    VlfWS 

(By  Carole  Shifrini 

New  York. — The  last  remaining  domestic 
mill  producting  cotton  typewriter  ribbon 
c!oth  may  have  to  close  if  tariffs  on  the  com- 
parable imported  items  are  reduced,  ending 
jobs  for  400,  its  oiSclal  says.  "I  believe  ii 
would  wipe  us  out,"  says  Robert  F.  Eisen. 
executive  vice  president  of  Grecjiwood  Mills, 
Inc. 

A  representative  of  the  firms  which  Import, 
sell  and  distribute  cheese  from  abroad  a.ssert 
that  redticing  duties  ranging  from  7  to  25 
per  cent  o\\  tho.se  already  more  costly  prod- 
ucts would  not  harm  the  domesiic  cheese 
industry  and  would  aid  consumers.  ■How- 
can  we  m  all  seriousne.ss  and  good  faith  talk 
about  preventing  inflation,  and  a:  the  same 
time  refuse  to  eliminate  artificial  and  un- 
warranted barriers  to  competition  which  only 
serve  to  increase  the  basic  costs  of  such  a 
vital  food  as  cheese.'"  asked  Robert  Fromer 
for  the  Cheese  Importers  A.ssociatlou  of 
America,  Inc. 

An  oiTicial  of  a  New  York  firm  in  the  busl- 
ne.ss  of  fabricating  granite,  marble  and  tra- 
vertine for  construction  complains  that 
American  hrms  cant  compete  with  the  Im- 
ports subsidized  by  the  exporting  countries. 
Though  his  tirrn  has  been  declared  eligible 
for  federal  assistance.  Arthur  Weiss,  of  Joseph 
Wei.ss  and  Sons.  Inc  ,  says  he  would  rather 
see  higher  duties  on  the  imports.  'Our  family 
goes  back  50  years  in  this  business  and, 
frauklv.  I  don't  want  trade  a.ssl.stance,"  he 
complains.  "Wed  rather  be  on  our  own." 

The.se  are  some  of  the  plaints,  pleadings, 
and  exhortations  being  heard  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  during  an  un- 
usual trek  around  the  country  to  solicit 
views  from  citizens  about  how  future  tariff 
reduc'ioiis  on  Imported  items  may  affect 
them. 

Under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  the  I''resldent 
is  authori?ed  to  ent-er  into  negotiations  aimed 
at  harmonizing,  reducing  or  eliminating  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barriers  and  other  distortions 
to  international  trade  As  p.irt  of  it.  he  may 
reduce  by  60  per  cent  Import  duties  which 
are  currentlv  more  than  5  per  cent,  and 
may  eliminate  entirely  duties  currently  less 
than  5  per  cent. 

Before  he  can  enter  those  negotiations, 
however,  the  act  requires  that  he  seek  the 
advice  of  the  Trade  Comml.sston,  formerly 
the  Tariff  Commission,  on  the  "probable  eco- 
nomic effects"  of  tariff  changes  on  Industrie.? 
and  on  consumers.  In  addition  (o  conducting 
studies  and  investigations,  the  Trade  Com- 
mission is  required  to  hold  public  hearings 
in  preparins  its  report  to  the  President. 


The  hearings  It  Is  holding  differ  markedly 
from  those  undertaken  in  anticipation  of  the 
last  major  round  of  trade  negotiations  in 
the  early  1960s,  when  nearly  700  people  testi- 
fied In  Washington. 

The  commission  decided  to  hold  hearings 
In  Washington,  but  also  to  travel  the  country 
and  eliminate  some  of  the  normal  trappings 
of  the  government  hearintt.  'When  you  stay 
in  Waohington.  you  get  tlie  input  of  the 
Washington  trade  lobby,  but  don't  hear  from 
those  people  who  don't  h;ive  trade  associa- 
tions or  lobbies  .  .  ..'  savs  Will  E.  Leonard 
Jr.  the  commissioner  who  becomes  chair- 
man in  June.  "There's  no  question  that  we 
gel  a  Ivpe  of  witness  we  wouldn't  have  gotten 
in  Washington." 

Among  the  unexpected  \\ltnes<-es  were  a 
rciired  textile  executive  in  Atlanta  who  spoke 
up  for  freer  trade,  in  contrast  to  the  posi- 
tion of  his  industry,  and  an  electrician  in 
New  Orleans  who  walked  In  to  decry  the 
damage  Imports  had  cau.=efl  the  economy 
Among  those  scheduled  to  testify  In  the  20 
cities  the  commi.sslon  will  visit — from  Au- 
gusta. Maine,  to  Los  Angeles — are  housewives, 
consumer  groups,  labor  groups,  small  busi- 
nessmen and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  big 
industries.  The  only  group  not  represented 
so  far  has  been  retailers,  Leonard  says. 

Wunesjci  have  bce:i  solicited  in  an 
unusual  way,  too.  Leonard  saltt  mail  sent 
to  tb.e  commission  o^er  the  l.vst  couple  of 
years  on  trade  matters  was  collected  and  the 
fenders  written  or  called  with  an  Invitation 
to  .speak  at  the  hearings  if  they  still  had  the 
problem  tliey  had  written  to  the  commission 
about. 

At  Leonard's  Irstigatlon,  the  comini-il;5n 
also  threw  out  the  usual  hearing  accoutre- 
ments: Witnesses  are  not  being  sworn  in, 
they  don't  have  to  sign  up  20  days  in  ad- 
vance— they  can  merely  walk  in  and  say 
they  want  to  speak  and  they  don't  have  tJ 
bring  20  copies  of  prepared  testimony. 

"We  want  to  make  it  as  e.isy  as  passible 
for  ycu  to  let  us  know  what's  on  your  mind," 
Leon  ird  told  a  room  full  of  witnesses  at  the 
opening  of  the  four-day  New  York  hearings 
last  Tuesday.  "We're  here  to  listen  to  you 
tell  us  iiow  you  think  future  cluuiTes  in  tarirT;, 
will  affect  you.  We  need  your  advice  before 
we  can  advise  the  Pre-ident  .  .  .  \\\\?x 
economic  results  will  occur  should  he  modify 
up  or  down  or  continue  exlstinn:  dutv  or 
duty-free  tre.itment  on   imports." 

Muih  of  what  the  commis-sioncrs  are  I'.ear- 
ing  is  predictable— importers  hope  to  have 
duties  reduced  and  d^jmestic  producers  of 
goods  with  foreign  cumpetiiion  hope  to  have 
tiie  duties  remain  or  even  be  rai.^ci.  Bat 
always  they  are  being  given  an  education  on 
various  sectors  of  the  economy — information 
they  are  pa&smg  on  to  their  "conimodity 
analyst,,'  who  are  drawing  up  some  1.900 
trade  agreement  digests  on  more  than  6,500 
produ"ts  which  may  be  subject  to  trade 
negotiations,  and  which  tlie  commissioners 
will  u.^e  to  der-ide  what  to  tell  the  President 
about  tliose  probable  economic  effects"  of 
actions  he  may  take. 

In  Just  the  first  day  and  a  half  of  the 
New  York  hearings,  the  conimissi.on  learned 
about: 

Cigars.  They  are  composed  of  tlirce  parts— 
the  filler,  or  core;  the  binder,  which  Is 
wr.ipped  around  the  fiilcr  to  hold  it  i:i  s'.'ape: 
and  the  wrapper,  or  outer  dressing.  Cigar 
Association  of  American  president  Cnrl  J. 
Carl.son  told  them,  pasiuig  out  saniples.  He 
urged  them  to  recommend  tariff  reductions 
on  filler  tobaccos,  which  he  said  are  in  short 
supply   worldwide 

Altliough  the  a.ssociation  wants  tariffs 
reduced  on  the  raw  materials,  it  opposes 
reduced  tariffs  on  Imported  cigars.  "Our 
pleading  with  re-pect  to  cigars  is  frankly  a 
protectionist  one."  Carlson  said.  But  he  con- 
tinued that  they  wouldn't  oppose  a  reduction 
if  there  were  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  so  that  it  was  "Just  as  easy  for 
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us.  cigar  manufacturers  to  export  their 
cigars  as  foreign  countries  may  export  them 
to  the  United  Stales." 

.'\rtists'  brushes.  Holding  up  a  sample  of 
his  wares.  Fred  Mink,  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
ihe  F.  M.  Brush  Co.,  urged  that  tariffs  on  Im- 
ported brushes  be  strengthened,  not  reduced. 
Tne  price  of  the  materials  Is  the  same,  but 
the  price  of  labor  is  much  higher  in  the  U.S., 
making  American-made  brushes  more  ex- 
pen.sive  and  less  competitive,  he  suggested. 
As  a  sidelight,  the  commission  learned  that 
red  sable,  used  to  make  what  Mink  called 
I'.ie  "best  brush."  costs  $1,400  a  pound. 

Imported  foods.  Harold  Bruce,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Association  of  Food  Dis- 
inbutors.  Inc.,  a  food  importers'  trade  group, 
suggested  that  the  commLssion  recommend 
abandoning  altogether  duties  on  Items  hav- 
ing no  domestic  counterparts  and  items  pro- 
duced here  lout  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  domesiic  demand. 

In  the  first  category  are  such  foods  as 
16  per  cent  duty;  Inshell  pistachios,  with  a 
1-cent-a-pound  duty;  anchovies,  6  per  cent; 
and  heart  of  palm.  8.5  per  cent. 

In  the  second  category,  he  put  sucli  things 
as  Jalapeno  peppers,  fig  paste  and  shelled 
filberts.  Reducing  those  duties  would  reduce 
the  prices  to  consumers,  make  the  foods 
more  plentiful,  and  would  exert  a  deterrent 
effect  on  possible  anticompetitive  price  and 
.supply  fixing  by  the  domestic  food  industry, 
Bruce  contended. 

In  questioning  witnesses,  Leonard  repeat- 
edly .sought  specific  evidence  and  data  of  the 
impact  tariff  cuts  from  the  last  trade  ne- 
gotiations had  on  both  consumer  prices  and 
the  work  force.  Robert  Kaleko,  of  Kaleko 
Bros,  diamond  cutters  and  importers  said 
he  couldn't  produce  evidence  to  support  his 
claim  that  his  foreign  competitors  raised 
prices  when  the  tariff  was  reduced  from  10 
to  .5  per  cent  in  the  last  round.  "I  can't  give 
you  facts,  but  I  know  the  people — when  the 
duty  goes  down,  they  add  it  to  their  price," 
he  said. 

In  contrast,  Edward  Prank,  president  of 
the  Moreddl  Division  of  Raymor  Richard.s, 
Morgenthau,  Inc..  Importers  of  furniture 
from  Europe,  said  the  price  of  Scandan- 
avian  furnUure  being  Imported  did  show  a 
drop  when  duties  were  decreased  In  the 
past,  and  promised  he  would  furnish  the 
commLssion  with  the  evidence.  "All  I  would 
have  to  do  would  be  look  up  old  price  lists," 
he  said.  "Reduction,  even  if  only  5  or  6  per 
cent,  would  make  an  important  contribution 
to  consumers  since  furniture  represents  big 
dollar  purchases,"  he  contended. 

The  complexity  of  the  problems  in  some 
of  the  industry  Is  also  apparent  in  many  of 
the  presentations.  Leonard  S.  Halpert,  presi- 
dent of  Cocoline  Chocolate  Co..  Inc.,  a  candy 
manufacturer,  explained  to  the  commission 
that  his  industry  has  problems  with  U.S. 
government  agricultural  policies  which  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  candy  makers'  raw  ma- 
terials as  well  as  with  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. They  not  only  are  getting  their  raw  ma- 
terials for  less  but  are  also  being  granted 
special  benefits  by  their  governments,  he 
said. 

For  instance,  he  told  the  hearing,  statis- 
tics indicate  that  when  the  world  price  of 
raw  sugar—  a  prime  candy  ingredient — was 
45 '^S  cents  a  pound,  confectioners  in  Eng- 
land were  paying  23  cents  a  pound  and  in 
Mexico  were  paying  8  cents  a  pound,  thanks 
to  their  governments'  subsidies.  In  contrast, 
until  the  end  of  1974.  U.S.  confectioners 
were  paying  prices  for  sugar  that  were  even 
liiuher  than  the  world  price  because  of  pro- 
'.  isions  of  the  now-defunct  Sugar  Act. 

The  candy  makers  here  also  have  a  prob- 
!'  m  with  milk  products  because  of  the  gov- 
ernment's parity  price  support  system,  ac- 
cording to  Halpert,  who  also  Is  president  of 
the  A.ssoclation  of  Manufacturers  of  Confec- 
tionery and  Chocolate,  Inc. 


Despite  his  problems  and  his  wish  for  some 
form  of  "help  and  protection,"  however, 
Halpert  sounded  a  theme  future  chairman 
Leonard  says  has  been  heard  repeatedly 
throughout  the  hearings:  reciprocity. 

"I  personally  have  no  doubt  that  true  free 
trade  is  the  solution,"  Halpert  said.  "By  that 
I  mean  no  tariff  barriers,  no  quota  barriers 
and,  more  Important,  no  government  inter- 
^ntion  which  creates  artificially  high  domes- 
tic or  imported  raw  material  prices,  and  no 
artificial  low  costs,  raw  materials  or  other- 
wise, given  to  foreign  competitors  by  their 
governments'  intervention  in  the  market- 
place." 

After  the  hearings  are  over — they  have 
been  held  in  nine  cities  so  far,  with  1 1  re- 
maining— the  commission  faces  the  monu- 
mental task  of  culling  all  the  material  into 
some  coherent  form  and  making  its  deci- 
sions and  recommendations — all  by  July  14. 
The  hearings  themselves  won't  even  end 
until  May  10. 

Pennsylvania  Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp. 
the  lead-off  witness  last  week  in  New-  York. 
wondered  whether  the  enormity  of  the  task — 
assessing  the  total  impact  of  future  tariff 
cuts  on  all  sectors  of  the  economy — w-asn't 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  commission — with 
Its  limited  time,  375  employees,  and  $9  mil- 
lion annual  budget. 

Leonard  thinks  they  can  do  it.  and  thinks 
they  will  be  able  to  incorporate  a  good  deal 
of  what  they're  hearing  In  the  process.  "It's 
not  enough  to  just  listen  to  their  words; 
we  have  to  utilize  them  In  our  work  product. 

"Then  I'm  Just  hoping  the  President  uses 
what  we  give  him."  he  says  with  two  fingers 
crossed,  "so  hopefully  the  guy  w-ho  testified 
today  or  last  week  will  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent considered  his  views,  even  if  they 
weren't  totally  accepted." 

Oregon  Advised   to   Become   Involved   in 
Trade  Negotiations 

When  international  trade  negotiations  get 
underway  In  Geneva  next  fall  Oregon  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  area  should  become 
actively  Involved. 

This  was  the  advice  of  Daniel  Minchew. 
commissioner  of  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  during  a  March  27  visit 
to  Salem. 

The  commissioner  was  In  Salem  for  an  in- 
formal meeting  with  Ben  Allen,  acting  di- 
rector of  agriculture,  and  Jay  Glatt,  head  of 
the  department's  Agricultviral  Development 
Division,  and  his  staff. 

Minchew  told  Glatt,  "At  some  point  I 
would  like  to  see  you  associate  yourself  with 
part  of  the  negotiating  team  in  Geneva." 

Noting  that  many  go  to  Geneva  to  serve 
behind  the  scenes,  Minchew  suggested  this 
approach  to  becoming  involved  and  having 
Input  on  the  Importance  of  agriculture  in 
feeding  the  world  and  helping  balance  this 
country's  International  trade. 

Minchew  told  the  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment staff  he  feels  there  Is  need  for  more 
agricultural  input  on  the  same  basis  as  in- 
dustry and  that  agriculture  should  be  as  high 
at  the  negotiating  table  as  possible. 

He  pointed  out  the  Increasing  Importance 
of  supplying  food  for  the  world  and  said 
with  this  country's  corner  on  food  It  Is  be- 
coming as  important  as  the  Arab  oil  supplies. 

Explaining  the  procedures  followed  in  ne- 
gotiations, Minchew  said  Frederick  B.  Dent, 
former  TT.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  has 
Just  been  selected  as  President  Ford's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  (STR) 
win  have  two  deputies.  One  will  be  In 
Geneva  and  the  other  the  advisor  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  suggested  that  agricultural 
Interests  make  a  major  effort  to  have  the 
domestic  deputy  either  be  from  agriculture 
or,  at  least,  a  person  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Importance  of  agriculture  and 
knowledgeable  in  the  problems  faced  by 
agriculture.^ 


Minchew's  personal  philosophy  is  that  in 
taking  testimony  for  trade  negotiations  there 
needs  to  be  input  frc'm  per.sons  actuallv 
involved  in  production  and  marketing.  He 
made  the  Salem  visit  as  a  result  of  testi- 
mony given  by  Glatt  at  an  International 
Trade  CommLssion  hearing  in  Portland 
March   20-21. 

His  purpose  w-as  to  gather  additional  m 
depth  information  that  would  give  him  a 
greater  insight  into  the  diversity  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Pacific  Northwest  area;  he 
apprised  of  the  amount  of  produce  from  this 
area  flowing  into  international  m.'irkets  and 
learn  of  problems  faced  in  international 
marketing. 

The  marketing  proljlenis  liave  involved 
not  only  tariff  barriers,  but  other  restrict ion.s 
as  sanitation  and  additive  regulations,  na- 
tional production  or  transportation  sabsi- 
dizalion.  freight  rate  dispariiies.  vailRblc 
levies,  C]niintitH'i\e  re-trlcliv>iis  ar.tt  riiiii;  - 
tory  standards. 

These  problems  were  poinied  out  bv  Glai! 
in  his  testimony  and  he  suggested  that,  since 
agricultural  imports  by  the  US,  play  a  com- 
paratively minor  role  to  the  imports  of  noii- 
agricultural  products,  the  nonagricultural 
sector  could  be  used  effecti\ely  in  securiiiL; 
concessions  from  .■"oreitn  naiions  in  agri- 
cultural  trade  barriers 

The  Oregon  Department  ol  Acruulture 
supplied  Minchew  with  a  packet  of  infor- 
mation on  Pacific  Northwest  agriculture 
highlighting  major  items  from  the  area 
that  are  involved  in  international  trade 
Pointed  out  were  such  products  as  white 
wheat.  gra.ss  seed,  dry  peas  and  lentils,  and 
spearmint    and    peppermint    oils 

Pacikk-  Northwest  Agricvitire   and  the 
GtNEVA  Trade  Negotiations 

The  considerable  experience  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  agriculture  industry  in  Interna- 
tional trading  is  likely  to  become  an  impor- 
tant resource  for  the  U.S.  Presidential  Nego- 
tiating Team  at  the  International  trade 
negotiations  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  in  the 
fall  of  this  year. 

A  negotiating  concept  we  presented  was 
received  enthusiastically  recently  at  a  hear- 
ing of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  Portland,  Oregon.  Portland  was  one 
of  14  cities  in  which  the  Commission  held 
hearings  to  assess  the  potential  impact  of  the 
reduction  of  U.S.  tariffs  on  1247  agricultural 
and  non-agricultural  items. 

Tlie  Trade  Act  of  1974  empowered  the 
President  to  reduce  or  eliminate  tariffs  on 
these  items  to  accommodate  agreements  in 
Geneva  with  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  a  United 
Nations  organization.  The  1247  items  have  a 
5  percent  ad  valorem  or  less  U.S.  Import 
duty.  Of  those  items  284  are  agricultural 
products  directly  competing  w-ith  or  similar 
to  Pacific  Northwest  agricultural  products. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  (formerly  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion) present  at  the  Portland  hearings  were 
Chairman  Catherine  May  Bodell  (formerly  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Yakima.  Washing- 
ton ) .  'Vice  Chairman  Joseph  O.  Parker  and 
Commissioner  Daniel   Minchew. 

The  hearings  drew  42  witnesses,  of  which 
17  spoke  for  Pacific  Northwest  agriculture. 
We  told  the  Commissioners  that  if  any  im- 
port duty  on  agricultviral  commodities  is 
negotiated  away,  it  should  be  done  only  after 
hard  bargaining  for  reciprocal  conce.ssions  in 
foreign  trade  barriers  whether  tariff  or  non- 
tariff. 

Historically  agreements  on  agriculture 
have  been  negotiated  from  non-agricultural 
trade  pacts.  The  basic  concept  is  that  the 
U.S.  could  develop  more  favorable  agree- 
ments by  combining  the  two  segments. 

The  great  buying  power  of  the  American 
people  can  provide  significant  leverage  at 
Geneva    by    teaming    up    agriculture    export 
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;ind  uor.-agriculture  inipor:  cor.sideratioas  to 
:;e>;otime  ineanuigfiU  lorelgti  concetsions. 
IhereJore  It  Is  Important  to  have  a  person 
.xperiei.ced  in  agricultural  trading  on  the 
t'reMdeiit  s  negotiating  team. 

I;;  the  next  few  years  the  power  of  US. 
u.iiTiia'ional  agricultural  marketing  could 
...•coii;e  as  intluential  as  oil  is  tt>day  In  world 
rrudmy.  This  can   he   achieved   only    with   a 

roiig  agricultural  ludu.'-try  a:  home  and 
•l.e  strength  of  our  agriculture,  particularly 
i::  the  Pacific  Northwest,  depeiid,s  a  great  deal 
r.pon  the  expansion  of  foreign  markets 

The  significance  ot  this  industry  on  tlie 
1  .luonal  ecoiicmy  is  re-.ealcd  in  the  oalance 
VI  tr;ide  pictt.re  for  11^74.  This  nation  saw  a 
deticlt  of  W  billion.  Without  agricultural 
export.-,  tlie  deHcU  would  hif."  ijeen  jsU.B 
ijiUloii. 

The  coi.cept  of  u.-^in^;  separate  .sectors  of 
trade  to  help  one  another  v^as  received  en- 
thusiasti'ally  by  Commiasioner  Daniel  Min- 
chew  when  he  met  in  Salem  with  us  to  gam 
;^  keener  perspective  on  the  idea  and  on 
Pacific  Northwest  agriculture  and  its  involve- 
ment with  international  trade. 

Commissioner  Mtnchew,  recognizing  the 
Mgiiihcance  of  ir.ternational  trading  to  Pa- 
nne Northwest  agriculture,  strongly  urged 
that  tl-.e  Industry  in  this  region  -end  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  GATT  negotiations.  He 
explained  that  Presidential  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations  Frederick  B.  Dent 
wou'id  have  two  deputies — one  in  Washing- 
ton. DC  to  handle  domestic  ramifications 
of  V  S.  tariffs,  and  one  In  Geneva  netrotiatlng. 
The  domestic  deputy  would  set  the  policy 
tiiat  the  negt'tiating  deputy  w,ou;d  carry  out. 
A  Geneva  monitor  could  appri.-e  Pacific 
Ni<rthwe.st  agricultural  intere.->ts  to  submit 
t.melT  information  to  the  domestic  deputy. 

We  applatlded  the  Commission  for  going 
atield  to  develop  data  for  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations. It  Is  Important  that  the  Commission 
hear  firsMiand  of  the  longstanding  efforts  by 
Pacific  Northwest  organizations  to  remove 
aece.--3  barriers  to  import  chaiuuls  of  in- 
ternational trade.  Agricultural  commodity 
groups  have  been  able  to  mitigate  trade  re- 
straints in  several  foreign  markets,  but  many 
.significant  barriers  remain  that  might  be 
removed  by  implementing  a  comprehensive 
negotiating  strategy  tiirough  the  Presiden- 
tial team  at  Geneva. 

Our  position  in  market  development  has 
always  carried  a  primary  concern  and  effort 
to  gain  market  access  in  addition  to 
market  promotioiis. 

The  office  of  the  President's  Special  Trad© 
Representative.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
International  Trade  Commission,  and  our 
Congressional  Delegates  have  been  assured 
that  we  wtU  cooperate  to  focus  agriculture's 
needs  concerning  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

It  is  necessary  for  agri-business  to  be  uni- 
fied to  maximize  Its  position  In  trade  nego- 
tiations. With  your  support  we  are  attempt- 
li.g  to  project  this  cohesive  voice 


leadership  talks  of  a  spirit  of  compromise 
that  will  allow  some  more  guns  and  some 
more  bombs  for  some  more  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  as  if  we  have  learned  nothing 
from  our  decade  of  war  and  militai-j-  in- 
volvement in  Indochina. 

These  feelings  were  eloquently  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
president  of  Simon's  Rock  College  in 
Gi-eat  Barrington.  Mass..  and  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  plea  of 
President  Baird  Wlxitlock's  letter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  "resident  Whitlock's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bcins?  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Simons  Rock  College. 
Gri'at  Bar^inciton,  Ma<'  ■  March  6,  1973. 

Dear  Ted:  I  m  writing  to  you  today  simply 
as  an  individual,  not  as  a  college  president 
looking  for  help.  I  plead  with  you  not  to 
compromise  on  the  continued  arms  aid  to 
southeast  Asia.  It  is  now  over  ten  years  since 
I  took  part  in  my  first  teach-in  and  nine 
years  since  my  first  visit  to  Thailand  with  a 
group  of  students.  Nothing  ha.=.  changed  ex- 
cept that  through  our  own  stupidity  and 
moral  turpitude  we  have  ruined  the  most 
beautiful  country  in  Asia —Cambodia.  Every 
government  statement  for  the  ten  \ears  of 
our  involvement  has  been  either  a  direct  lie 
or  an  incredibly  mistaken  Judgment.  To 
argue  that  we  mtist  save  Cambodia  from 
bloodiiied  by  sending  more  arms  is  Jusi  one 
more  of  the  s.\me  kind  of  nonsense. 

I  have  giveit  my  life  to  trying  to  educate 
young  people.  I  have  tried  de.sperately  to 
blend  a  sense  of  history  and  reality  with 
some  honest  hope  for  change  and  improve- 
ment. Now  I  see  once  again  the  weekend 
trips  to  Washington,  trying  to  argue  not  only 
sense  but  some  basic  honesty  into  public 
servants.  At  some  point  it  Is  going  to  become 
impossible  to  argue  that  positive  change  can 
be  m.ide.  I  had  tremendous  hope  for  this 
Congress — the  initial  stopping  of  some  of  the 
President  s  sillier  acts,  the  attack  on  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  at  last! — and  the  first 
stage  of  discussions  on  additional  aid  to 
Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia.  And  now  I  see  the 
whole  thing  falling  apart  "In  the  spirit  of 
Compromise  " — compromise  which  keeps  up 
our  evil  Involvement  In  southeast  Asia,  com- 
promise which  leads  to  uixfalr  economic  pres- 
sures on  the  lower  classes  In  oil  tariffs  and 
taxes,  and  compromise  which  allows  the  oil 
companies  to  continue  to  "rlp-ofl"  the  entire 
economy. 

Please  don't  give  In  on  your  knowledge  of 
what  Is  honestly  right  for  our  country  at  this 
crucial  "comprt-omlse  time."  We  are  about  to 
compromise  away  our  national  soul. 
Cordially. 

B.MHD  WlIITtOfK. 


THE  WRONG  SPIRIT  OP 
COMPROMISE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  hundreds  of  calls  and  letters  I  have 
received — from  Boston  to  Saigon — there 
is  a  deep  and  despairing  sense  of  help- 
lessness among  the  American  people 
over  the  human  tragedy  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia.  The  appeals  of  our 
citizens  reveal  a  profound  sense  of  com- 
mitment and  tu-gency  to  help — a  com- 
mitment and  urgency  which  has  yet  to 
find  expression  In  the  policy  and  actions 
of  our  national  leadership. 

America  today  seeks  ways  to  help  meet 
tlie  desperate  humanitarian  needs  of  the 
people  of  Indochina,  while  our  national 


COACH  RALPH  "SHUG"  JORDAN 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  distinguished  Alabamlan  who 
has  become  a  lecend  in  his  own  time  in 
the  sports  field.  Effective  in  Januarv' 
1976.  Coach  Ralph  "Shus"  Jordan  of 
Auburn  University  in  Auburn.  Ala  .  will 
ended  his  25-year  reign  as  head  of  the 
Auburn  football  Tigers. 

The  statistics  on  Coach  Jordan's  career 
are  most  impressive.  After  the  1974  sea- 
.son.  his  24th.  Coach  Jordan's  teams  had 
amassed  172  victories,  against  72  losses 
and  5  ties.  Tills  record  ranks  Coach  Jor- 
dan third  in  the  Nation  among  active 
coaches.  His  teams  have  appeared  in  13 
postseason  bowl  games  and  were  1957 


National  and  Southeastern  Conference 
champions. 

Tlie  honors  which  Coach  Jordan  has 
received  include:  Coach  of  the  Year  in 
the  SEC  four  times,  the  Washington 
Touchdown  Club  Coach  of  the  Year,  as 
v.ell  as  becoming  a  charier  member  in 
tlie  Alabama  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  things 
about  Coach  Jordan  cannot  be  listed  in 
statistics,  but  rather,  are  reflected  in  the 
ima;!C  he  has  built  among  Alabamians. 
Mostly.  Coach  Jordan  has  confined  his 
efforts  to  promoting  Auburn  University 
in  his  quiet,  mild-mannered  way.  His 
name  has  become  synonymous  with  Au- 
burn. 

As  one  of  Coach  Jordan's  players 
phra.sed  it: 

Coach  Jordan  always  has  a  kind  of  gentle- 
man-of-the-South  Image.  This  Image  Is  now 
an  Auburn  trademark. 

Another  Auburn  player  said: 
It    is   hard   to    think   of    Auburn    without 
thlnkuig  of  Coach  Jordan  first. 

I  tliink  that  these  statements  portray 
I  he  feelings  of  many  Alabamians. 

It  is  ironic  that  on  the  night  of  Coach 
Jordan's  retirement  announcement,  he 
was  to  speak  at  the  Unsung  Hero  Ban- 
quet in  Clanton,  Ala.,  on  behalf  of  Mike 
Flynn,  one  of  his  players.  Characteristi- 
cally, Coach  Jordan  apologized  to  Mike 
for  timing  his  announcement  so  that  It 
might  overshadow  Mike's  moment  of 
honor. 

Coach  Jordan's  philosophy  and  per- 
sonality have  been  transmitted  to  his 
football  teams.  Auburn  teams  often  take 
the  role  of  underdog,  and  I  might  add, 
relish  this  role. 

In  the  past  several  years  Auburn  has 
become  noted  for  the  ntmiber  of  scholar- 
sliips  earned  by  try-out  players,  many  of 
whom  have  gone  to  earn  SEC  and  na- 
tional recognition  as  well.  This  would 
seem  only  natural  under  a  head  coach 
who  started  in  1950  with  a  team  that 
won  only  one  game  in  the  previous  sea- 
son, and  built  them  into  a  nationally- 
recognized  football  power. 

I  wish  to  extend  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Sparkman  and  myself  the  best  of 
wishes  for  coach  and  Mrs.  Jordan  In  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  appeared  In 
the  April  9,  issue  of  the  Birmingham 
Post  Herald  entitled  "Glory,  Glory  to  Old 
Auburn,"  by  Mr.  Philip  Marshall  which 
I  feel  will  help  give  my  colleagues  an 
idea  why  Coach  Jordan  is  so  highly  re- 
garded by  thousands  of  Alabamians,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
lis  follows: 

Glory.  Glory  to  Old  Acburn 

AiBrR>r,  Al,\. — It  Isn't  often  one  sees  his- 
tory made,  particularly  in  the  world  of 
sports. 

But  when  Ralph  Jordan,  the  greatest  coach 
ever  to  set  foot  on  Jordan-Hare  Stadiums 
turf  and  one  of  the  greatest  ever  to  walk  the 
sideline  anywhere,  said  he  was  planning  to 
retire — that  was  history. 

It  .•^  awe-lnspiring,  really,  to  glance  around 
the  Auburn  University  campus  and  see  the 
things  tor  which  Ralph  Jordan  ia  responsi- 
ble. A  magnlfirant  stadium  that  seats  65,000 
football  fans,  a  glistening  new  coliseum  that 
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bouses  the  Auburn  athletic  department,  pic- 
tures of  AU-Americans  and  Helsman  Trophy 
winners,  trophies  filling  a  case  to  overflow- 
ing. Tho.se  things  say  a  lot  about  Ralph 
Jordan. 

LOOKING     B.\CIC 

When  you  look  all  the  way  bath  to  1951 
!j  fliO  time  a  Georgia  line  coach  took  over  at 
\iitauni.  vou  see  a  ramshac!:led  stadium  ^h.\^ 
•Aonid  seat  some  20.000  and  t:u  athU-li':  tlc- 
naitmeiit  over  $100,000  in  debt. 
'  .\i.iburn  ii'hletic  nccompli.-limeni^-- .ind 
there  are  many— have  one  ccMmoii  cie- 
noniiiritor.  Ralph  Joiduii. 

Looking  back  over  21  years  of  C'.,y  jliiii ', 
the  greatest  thing  about  Jordan  may  not  be 
172  triumphs  and  a  national  championship 
lUifi  roach  of  the  year  honor  and  on  and  en. 

What  he  has  done  for  and  nie.ii;;  ;o  peo- 
ple is  what  stands  out. 

To  cover  every  Joidan  ac-eonip'.ishnioi;' 
would  take  a  book.  He.  surely,  v.  ill  be  re- 
membered a;;  one  ol  the  all-time  greats  in 
a  profession  that  demands  more  perfection 
than  practically  any  other. 

There  aren't  manv  disappointing  things 
fur  .■\uburu  peojile  when  ihcy  look  bac>:  over 
Jordiiu's  career. 

Th.tt's  becaiiie  Jorii.m  put  Aulnini  ..head 
cf  everything  — including  himseU. 

I  didn't  origi.iate  t!ii.^  phrase,  and  it  was 
iiiiuie  about  another  iiiriii.  but  I  think  It 
;-.p;)iopriate. 

Like  everybody  el.-e.  Rnlph  Joidan  v.ill  pass 
away  in  the  years  to  come  mid  ll'ats  not 
to  .say  it  will  be  any  time  soon. 

Wlien  he  does,  they'll  bury  hini  in  a  blue 
coliin  with  an  orant.;e  top.  The  epitaph,  wiii 
re.ul. '  C'/iory.  Glory  tu  Old  Auburn.'' 


NUCLF.\n  POWER  FOR  NORTH '^ AST 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  'aatificd  to  receive  word  on  April  3 
that  a  site  in  northeast  Mississippi  has 
beer,  selected  as  the  probable  site  for  one 
of  t'.vo  new  nuclear  electric  power  gen- 
cratiii';  plants  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Teiincs.see  'Valley  Authority.  I  say  "prob- 
able .'.ite"  because  it  is  still  subject  to  the 
preparation  and  fHinn:  of  an  environ- 
mental imi):"'.ct  statement,  and  certain 
additional  detailed  studies,  but  ba.-,ed  on 
.«itc  evaluations  by  TVA  they  have  .se- 
lected a  location  in  Tishomintio  County. 
Miss.,  and  are  proceeding  with  their 
pl.uiainfj;  on  that  basis. 

Lead  times  of  many  yeai's  are  involved 
in  modern  electric  generating  and  trans- 
mission .systems,  so  the  Question  of  sit- 
ing tlie.se  two  new  nuclear  plants  has 
been  a  subject  of  discussion  and  encour- 
agement by  me  for  several  years — dis- 
cussions in  which  I  have  participated 
with  interest  because  of  my  overall  In- 
terest in  TVA  as  well  as  the  site  in  ques- 
tion and.  more  recently,  my  concern 
nbout  the  energy  shortage. 

As  chaunian  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
fommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  conduct  the  annual  hear- 
ing's on  the  TVA  budget  and  pro.srams. 
The  board  of  directors  and  the  staff  of 
TVA  appear  before  the  subcommittee, 
and  we  review  their  current  activities 
and  their  plans  for  the  future.  In  1971. 
nith  my  encouragement,  TVA  acquired 
th.e  land  for  this  plant,  called  the  Yel- 
low Creek  site,  and  began  extensive  core 
baiinirs  and  other  investisations  to  in- 
sure its  suitability  for  a  nuclear  plant. 
I  I'.ave  been  encouraged  by  the  pro,?ress 
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of  these  engineering  studies,  and  now  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  selection  of  the 
site  has  been  confirmed. 

This  large  plant  will  mean  many  new 
jobs  for  the  area,  beginning  2  years  from 
now.  when  actual  construction  will  start. 
There  is  an  additional  sicnificance.  how- 
ever, in  the  selection  of  this  site  in  vinwl 
noitheast  Mississippi,  and  I  believe  that 
significance  is  excellently  evaluated  in  an 
eclitoiial  in  the  Tup:lo,  Miss.,  Journnl. 
und:-!'  date  of  April  3,  1975.  I  a:-:k  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  fine  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEn.  WithuU'. 
objrctioii  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l-» 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial makes  the  point  that  the  potential 
oi  northeast  Mississippi  has  now  been 
recognized,  and  that  this  is  attested  to 
by  the  fact  that  modern  technology  is 
in  the  process  of  working  wonders  in  the 
economy  of  that  area. 

Mr.  President.  Yellow  Creek  is  an  em- 
bayment  of  Pickwick  Lake,  which  is  cre- 
ated by  the  Pickwick  Landing  Dam  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  a  few  miles  north 
in  Hardin  County,  Tenn.  The  plant  site 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  embayment. 
just  across  from  the  Yellow  Creek  Port, 
a  modern  inland  waterway  terminal  and 
industrial  area.  Three  miles  southwest  of 
the  plant  site  is  the  northern  terminu'^  of 
the  Tcnnessee-Tombigbee  'Waterway, 
which  when  completed  will  carry  vast 
amounts  of  tonnages  by  barges  between 
that  point  and  the  sea  at  Mobile.  Ala., 
as  well  as  northward  to  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  and  beyond. 

Here,  within  a  few  square  miles,  in 
what  used  to  be  considered  a  remote 
rural  area  with  little  growth  potential, 
are  coming  together  electric  power  and 
v.ater  transportation  facilities  of  the 
most  sophisticated  modern  types.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  place  in  the 
United  States  with  a  greater  potential 
for  industrial  and  economic  growth  than 
this  area  in  northeast  Mississippi. 

Exhibit  1 

IFiom   the   Tupelo   (Mi.ss.)    Journal,   Ajir.   3. 

1975] 

Area  Need  Too  Big  for  Any  To  Block 

Announcement  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  that  It  Is  considering  Tishomingo 
County  as  the  site  of  a  nuclear  power  plant 
costing  almost  two  billion  dollars  Is  one  of 
the  most  welcome  developments  of  the  decade 
for  our  area. 

For  the  location  of  such  a  plant  at  the 
Yellow  Creek  site  north  of  luka  means  more 
than  hundreds  or  thousands  of  good  Jobs 
during  the  seven-year  construction  period 
and  readily  available  power  as  long  as  we 
may  need  It. 

Construction  of  the  plant  at  this  site  will 
mean  that  Northeast  Mississippi  has  finally 
arrived  both  as  a  participant  In  some  of  the 
world's  most  sophisticated  technology  and  in 
providing  a  market  for  greatly  increased  sup- 
plies of  electrical  power  hi  the  years  ahead. 

This  latter  point  may  appear  insignificant. 
But  when  in  this  column  some  fovir  or  five 
years  ago  we  first  started  urging  TVA  to 
build  a  nuclear  power  plant  in  Northeast 
Mississippi,  we  were  told  by  officials  of  the 
agency  that  our  area  was  so  rural  and  repre- 
sented such  a  poor  potential  for  increased 
power  use  that  they  could  see  no  prospect  of 
TVA's  building  a  nuclear  plant  In  this  area 
by  the  end  of  the  century. 


A  cou;,Ie  of  \ear.s  a^'o  v.licn  we  talked 
with  TVA  otli:ia!s  during  a  Tennessee  meet- 
ing on  energy  problems,  we  received  a  little 
more  encourat:emcnt.  And  now  it  seems  al- 
most certain  that  unless  the  Ti.shomir.L'o 
I  roje.'-t  is  blocked  bv  ."ome  environmental 
group.  Northeast  Mi'^si=sippi  will  have  a  nu- 
clear power  i)lan*  under  construction  within 
n  cijiip;o  of  yt»ara — and  a  ratlier  big  one  at 
ih.il. 

Id  r. .  t!.i:  r.itM!is  not  merely  t'-a'  the 
Yello'  Creek  sUe  is  a  j;ood  one  geographiral- 
ly  and  cconrimically  but  th^t  TVA  has  f.l 
last  recognized  the  development  potentLTl  of 
Norihea-it  JMl>,-is.<ippi  along  with  West  len- 
ne^.'^'^e. 

It  i;  Ciuuo  rosr-ible  \'  ::\  TV.\  may  run 
i:;to  ejfortf  by  envirotuneiitulists  to  block 
t!u.3  project  as  they  sought  to  hall  and  did 
tielay  construction  of  the  Tennes':ee-Tom- 
ijlybfo  Waterway  ih'cUL'h  Northca"!t  Mis-1..- 
bipjii. 

Bi;'  t!5tre  ha'.e  been  numerous  major  ad- 
vance's in  the  safety  factois  built  Into  nu- 
clear power  plants  since  the  1950's  when 
most  of  the  di'.e  protii'-t.'jn-  of  disaster 
v.ere  made. 

And  i:  one  looks  al  t!ic  national  or  global 
!>:<>blp;n  of  dl'^po'-inf  cf  nuclear  waste,  we 
shoMlcl  rfinember  that  all  other  rc^'ioixs  of 
Ameri'-a  and  all  Indu^-triali/ed  nnttons  of 
the  v.orld  are  Fteadily  moving  ahead  In  e\- 
panciint;  production  of  elcotrir'ity  with  nu- 
clear po.ver.  Hence,  that  problem  will  b? 
with  vis  .Wioilier  our  area  gets  a  nuclear  plant 
or  not. 

A  year  ago.  for  example.  .Mabama  had  five 
r.iu'lcir  power  Plants  under  construction 
around  the  ftate  and  reactors  bought  for 
lour  more. 

And  nuclear  pov^•cr  plants:  aie  even  more 
r.umcroas  in  the  crowded,  highly  indus- 
tnalii'ed  states  of  the  East  and  Midwe.st 
than  ihey  nre  in  rural  states  like  Mi^;i-.- 
sippl. 

The  la^t  site  map  \>.c  noticed,  tor  ex- 
ample, .'^ho'.vert  tix  niKle.nr  power  plants  in 
operation  in  IlliRols  and  reactors  bc:ught  fur 
eiglit  more.  Similarly,  the  map  showed  two 
in  operation  i'.\  Pennsylvania:  five  under 
construction,  and  nuclear  reactors  bought 
f'.ir  seen  more. 

Even  the  crowded  area  around  New  York 
City  has  four  nuclear  power  plants,  in  vari- 
ous Ma-es  of  development  or  In  operation 
And  so  does  the  crowded  nearby  state  of 
Connec'iiut.  New  Jersey  has  even  more,  as 
cioe.s  Mithlptm.  with  a  dOL-en  nuclear  plants 
ill  operation,  vmder  construction,  or  reai  tor^ 
purchased. 

In  view  oi  tiie  satisfactory  safely  record 
Of  these  .scores  of  plants  and  the  speed  with 
uhifli  additional  ones  aie  being  planned  here 
iiiid  abroad,  we  feel  tliat  a  stateiijent  by 
Dixy  Ray,  lady  head  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  a  year  or  two  ago  is  relevant. 

Site  told  a  congressional  committee  study- 
ing; the  safety  of  nuclear  pov.-er  plants-: 

"Many  scientists  have  felt  that  it  was 
beneath  their  dignity  to  popularize  scien':-?; 
hence,  many  adults  have  grown  up  with  the 
feeling  that  science  was  beyond  them,  a 
closed  book.  When  this  attitude  is  coupled 
with  .something  like  radioactivity  which 
bursts  on  the  human  consciousne.ss  In  a 
destructive  act  of  atomic  war.  the  inevitable 
result  is  difficult  communication. 

"This  is  the  easiest  possible  wav  to  rai."e 
the  -spectre  of  fear  bred  by  Ignorance." 

She  Indicated  that  it  might  take  a  life- 
time to  erase  those  fears  though  achieve- 
ment of  such  a  goal  might  be  possible  earlier 
with  all-out  constructive  effort  to  educate 
the  public  on  nuclear  operations. 

We  feel  that  the  anticipated  location  of 
a  nuclear  power  plant  In  Tishomingo  County 
ranks  with  construction  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway,  already  under  way, 
as  the  biggest  factors  in  Northeast  Missis- 
sippi's development  during  this  decade. 
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And  we  hope  that  no  one  listens  seriously 
If  some  oiiiside  group  tries  to  come  In  and 
block  or  delay  the  construction  of  this  two 
Ijllllon  dollar  project  as  they  did  the  Tom- 
b'cbce  Waterway. 

For  we  need  as  soon  as  possible  the  thou- 
sands of  jobs  this  project  can  provide.  And 
though  It  may  be  difficult  for  many  people 
to  realize  today,  our  area  Foon  will  be  need- 
ini;  the  power  such  a  majo;-  electric  power 
facili  y  will  produce 


RURAL  HOSPITAL  DILEMM.\ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  cherp  ap- 
peared in  tlie  American  Medical  News 
this  week  a  verv  cnlighienini?  article 
concerning  the  impact  of  utilization  re- 
\ie'iV  re.mdations  on  the  small  ho&pitals 
of  our  country. 

While  based  primarily  on  interviews 
with  administrators  of  facilities  in  my 
State  of  Kan.>as.  liie  mes.saiie  it  conveyed 
is  applicable  to  the  dilemma  which  these 
new  rules  will  be  impo.sin_;  on  similar  in- 
stit^tion.■^  in  rural  jneas  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  am  leciutsting  that  the  full  page 
commentary  be  inchided  in  the  Record 
today  bei.au,se  I  fee!  that  all  of  u.s  in  the 
Senate  mu^t  focu.s  our  attention  on  the 
crisis  whicii  may  be  developing  as  the 
compliaiuc  deadline  for  UR  standards 
nears. 

Altiioush  that  date  was.  on  March  23, 
moved  back  to  July  1  of  this  year.  I  think 
it  is  apparent  that  nothing  short  of  .sub- 
stantive ciianges  m  liie  i;uidclines  them- 
selves is  going  to  afford  tiie  nece.ssary 
relief — unless,  of  course,  the  AMA  is  suc- 
cessful in  its  pending  court  action  for  a 
preliminary  injunction. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident.  we  are  all  interested  in 
some  form  oi  co.st  control  on  Federal 
Iteallh  pro.frams.  but  we  must  at  the 
.^ame  time  be  wary  of  any  mcchaiusm 
whicli  may  jeopardize  the  quality — and 
in  some  ca.ses  even  the  availability — of 
health  care  services. 

Both  those  possibilities  arc  all  too  evi- 
dent in  tlie  April  7  report  on  the  outlook 
in  Kansas,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  that  account  printed  m  the  Recohd 
for  the  benefit  of  ail  my  colleague.--. 

There  beinir  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in.  the  Htj- 
ORn.  as  follows: 

I  From   the   American   Medical  New.s.  Apr    7. 
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Remote-Area  Hosptals  Wary  of  Effects  of 

UiiLizAiioN   Review    Rifles 

More  than  a  thousand  mites  separate  the 
nation's  capital  from  the  wheal  lields  of 
Western  Kansas,  but  federal  regulations 
manage  tlie  distance  nicely. 

Small  hospitals  in  Kan.?as  and  otlier  areas 
of  the  country  with  low  population  densities 
and  ttreat  distances  between  facilities  have 
been  hardest  hit  by  the  f,'overnment's  cost- 
control  rules  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and 
a  note  of  desperation  and  bitterness  is  en- 
countered anion^;  hospital  administrators  at- 
tempting to  complv  wiMi  directives  from 
W.ishington 

Today,  many  administrators  are  anxiously 
awaiting  further  action  by  the  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Dept  in  the  wake  of 
its  pootponemeiu  until  July  1  of  the  com- 
pliance date  fnr  utilization  review  regula- 
tions. Orlitinally.  HEW  had  said  that  hos- 
pitals would  have  to  comply  by  April  1  or 
f.ice  financial  penalties. 

The  regulations  specify  that  all  Medicare- 
Medicaid    patient    admissions    must    be    re- 


viewed within  24  hours  to  determine  their 
validity.  However.  HEW  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  in  announcing  the  postpf>ne- 
ineut  lAMN,  March  31.  1975i,  noted  that 
■-some  rural  hospitals  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  their  ability  lo  conform  to  the 
regulatioiis.  And  Jay  Constantlne,  chief 
health  staffer  for  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mi'tr.  s,  had  irld  the  Federation  of  American 
Ho.^puaN  on  -larch  21  that  inodlflcation.'s  on 
ihe  refiuire.neiils  for  rural  hospitals  are  ex- 
petted. 

The  problems  faced  bv  small  hospitals  un- 
der the  original  regulations  were  spelled  out 
to  AMN  recently  by  hospltnl  admini.iralors 
from  three  small  Kan?as  towns 

They  can  make  us  complv:  they  can't 
m.Tke  us  like  them."  said  John  Mcciee  ad- 
ministrator of  the  25-bed  Klown.  Kan  .Dis- 
trict Hospital  and  Clinli'  The  medical  stafl 
at  the  hospital  at  Medicine  Lodue.  25  miles 
awav,  said  ihey  will  not  do  the  fir,st  davs 
rei;-r!ific,\tion.  We've  only  go!  tAo  doctors  on 
our  board  here  so  there's  no  way  we  can 
comply. 

Our  d<:'i;r>  are  willing  to  (jq  along  with 
It.  In  ca.se  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  a  third 
p'T.siMan  must  be  called  In  lo  break  the  tie. 
This  i.s  the  reason  we  are  mee.iim  with  Medi- 
cine Lod^e.  I  can  run  the  cha^rt  up  there 
and  say  how  do  you  vote'  to  .somebody  and 
that  will  do  it.  Maybe  thny  will  come  around, 
but  as  of  .March  11  when  they  had  their 
medical  staff  and  board  meeting  they  turned 
down  the  rcertification. 

Eif.hty  percent  of  the  United  States  Is 
rural,  there  are  some  40-odd  hospll.ils  In 
Oklahoma,  about  50  In  Kansas  that  have  less 
than  three  physicians  There  is  no  way  they 
cii!  legally  comply  unless  thev  can  do  like 
us  and  Jump  over  and  have  a  meeting  with  a 
neigliboring  hospital  Quite  often  these  dis- 
tances are  so  great  you  cant  do  it.  So  what 
von  do  is  comply  on  paper,  do  the  best  voii 
cm 

We  ha\e  until  April  30  to  pet  the  utiliza- 
tion review  plan  approved  Y.ai  can  bet  It's 
increased  our  paper  load  We've  had  people 
do  extra  duties.  I  dont  know  what  lis  going 
to  do  in  the  way  of  extra  paperwork  becau5=e 
we  arcnf  in  it  far  enough  to  see. 

"We  do  the  same  thing  in  our  25-bed  hos- 
pital ihat  you  would  do  in  Washlnijton. 
DC.  in  a  200-bed  hospital  We  take  care  of 
the  tin.  the  gallbladders,  the  appendices,  the 
geriatrics,  the  broken  hips.  We  do  the  same 
thing  III  our  small  hospitals  out  here  in 
Kans.is.  Oltlahoma,  Nebraska,  and  Eastern 
Colorado,  and  small  towns  in  Eastern  .Arkan- 
sas. Ixiuislana.  Missouri,  and  Texas  that  \o\i 
all  do  in  vour  200-bed  hospitals  back  tliere 
111  the  East. 

■  We  are  just  covered  with  small  hospitals 
because  towns  are  so  far  apart.  We  have  one 
doctor  who  practices  out  of  a  little  black 
bag  who  practices  between  us  and  the  next 
hospital  due  west  which  Is  200  miles  away. 
We  had  a  utilization  review  plan  that 
was  effective:  it  was  working.  Ill  put  our 
length  of  stay  up  against  any  of  your  E;ist- 
ern  hospitals.  I'll  put  our  costs  up  against 
them  for  darn  sure. 

I  don't  know  what  the  tiovernment  Is 
getting  so  uptight  about.  The  UR  is  an  un- 
necessary thing.  They  counter  with  th?  Idea 
that  you  can  take  a  lay  pen-so:'.  and  put  him 
on  the  commltiee  and  he  can  do  the  certllica- 
Tion.  But  how  can  a  lay  jjerson  certify  that 
it  is  medically  necessary?  This  is  what  he 
is  doing,  he's  legally  certifying  that  it  l.s 
medically  necessary  for  this  patient  to  be 
hospitalized 

"It  is  ridiculous.  It  is  Just  increasing  the 
paperwork.  The  physician  is  the  one  who 
knows  whether  or  not  this  patient  needs  to 
be  hospitalized  When  his  peers  pet  together 
once  a  month  in  these  rural  areas,  they  look 
these  over  and  if  they  think  he's  keeping 
.'omebodv  too  long,  they  ask  him  why. 
Tl'ie    24-hour    certification    is    ridiculous. 


They  have  the  idea  that  these  small  hos- 
pitals can  come  up  with  a  non-professional 
person  to  sign  There  is  no  problem  in  the 
big  hospitals  But  they  will  have  to  hire 
extra  people.  The.se  girls  are  foing  to  hiue 
to  pull  these  charts  and  say  sign  here  and 
sign  her.  and  tliey  may  pull  one  and  .ssy 
'here's  one  there's  some  doubt  about.' 

The  physician  will  ha\c  a  cliance  to  lo  k 
m  .boiit  three  in  an  hour  and  sign  160.  iiiev 
itir  going  to  pay  this  doctor  $60  an  hour  to 
do  this  and  what  good  is  ;t  reall:, ''  then  thev 
r.re  g<-ing  to  pay  three  girls  who  will  tal.c  all 
tia.\  pulliiig  charts. 

■  They  are  tr\iiig  to  shoot  dov,  ■>  the  wh  le 
sysiem  to  got  one  or  two  people  who  are 
(■h»ati'^t;,  Ihty  are  penalizu.g  the  sy.stem 
i.dher  Hinn  the  indi.idu.il.  The  present  svo- 
tei.i  -.v;.!  catch  the  indiiidual. 

"In  reji  homes,  the  situntioii  Is  worse.  My 
r-Mi-fiiis  i;nd  an  aunt  are  m  rest  homes  rlie 
rt,V'iiements  are  now  that  these  homes  be 
reviewed  every  two  months  to  see  if  these 
patients  can  be  rehabilitated.  '1  hese  people 
aicnt  going  lo  be  able  to  go  to  work  m  an 
alivrjtt  compiiuy  or  anythiii-  lii;e  that.  My 
aunt  doesn't  e>-en  know  me.  It  runs  the  ccsla 
up  Someone  ha.s  to  pay  this  iiuiea.sed  cost 
They  say  they  want  to  sa\e  nic.ney  but  they 
firf  Increasing  the  costs. 

We  have  aivays  taken  c  ire  of  people  in 
•he  same  way  We  ran  .54-58',  over  age  65 
before  Medicare.  Since  Medicare,  tlie  per- 
.-ri.tage  is  V.Lf  same.  I  don't  untJer.str.ad  their 
j/liUosophy.  It's  been  a  good  system  in  the 
oast,  niid  I  just  don't  sec  why  it  has  to  b» 
f-mpot;ndecl  by  any  more  paper  work. 

'  I  m  about  to  be  co-,ercd  over  with  it.  If^ 
le.Mning  ridiculotis.  I  know  a  lot  of  taineau- 
.  rais  are  sincere  abont  it.  but  tlicy  ji:3t  dont 
.uidi-i  ,taiid  the  pr..blem  We  have  snake  bite 
rpscs  coming  in  here  from  60  miles.  If  thev 
cliiie  Us  up.  they'll  take  those  ca'-es  to  Wlch- 
it.i,  Kan.,  wliere  they  don't  !:r.i.w  what  a 
nnkebite  is. 

The  greatest  snakfUiic  expert  m  this  part 
of  country  is  from  a  little  town  of  1.200  liOO 
prrjiie  in  Oklahoma 

You  can  call  him  and  describe  the  snake 
l>!ie  and  he  can  lell  you  what  kind  of  snake 
It  was  and  whether  it  is  poisonous.  His  hos- 
pital down  there  was  declared  out  of  con- 
formance by  Social  Security  becau.se  lhe> 
o:iIv  had  tluee  men  on  the  staff.  And  tlie> 
liad  just  been  surveyed  by  tlie  Joint  Con.- 
niii^ioii  and  appiove<i   " 

Russell  Hi>rton.  administrator  of  the  72- 
I)pd  Ellsworth  County  Memorial  Hospital, 
aid.  -We  had  to  close  down  our  nine-bed 
ixtciided  care  facility,  a  wing  of  the  hos- 
pital, Jan.  1,  because  of  1974  reguhitions 
requiring  us  to  have  additional  per  onuel 
IJ  iJrovlde  services. 

"In  a  .small  area  such  ,is  thi.s.  there  is  no 
v,ay  we  can  lind  these  specialist.^  .-uch  .is 
>ccupational  iherapists.  patient  care  coordi- 
nators. .Tiid  so  forth.  The  same  regulations 
apply  lo  a  nine-bed  facility  as  to  a  150-bed 
extended  care  facility. 

"We  make  an  effort  to  put  extended  care 
patients  in  Sal  ma  about  35  miles  awnv,  but 
they  are  generally  filled  up.  The  iefiulati.ons 
allow  us  to  care  for  them  in  a,  ule  beds  if 
't  is  impo.ssiljle  to  place  them  elsewhere 

■•.So  when  this  happens  we  have  to  clear 
:t  with  the  social  welfar"  oliicials.  Thev  have 
to  make  the  ruling  on  whether  we  cnn  keep 
I  hem  or  jiist  have  to  let  them  out.  Actually, 
we  hate  received  patients  from  Saliiia  who 
were  really  too  sick  to  be  classified  as  ex- 
tended care,  but  Sallna  had  to  discharge 
them  from  t!ie  hospitals  and  when  their  ex- 
tended care  facility  was  full,  send  them  to  us 
!'jr  our  acute  care  beds. 

"We  are  going  to  run  into  problems  witji 
'!;e  24-hour  certification  regs.  With  a  small 
liospital  like  ours,  it  is  certainly  going  to  be 
a  problem.  The  regulations  state  there  must 
be  two  doctors  on  the  review  committee  who 
hn\e  no  tin.TncuiI  interest  in  the  patients. 
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•To  give  you  a  good  example,  we  perform 
r,n  operation  up  here  (we  have  four  doctors 
on  our  staff),  one  doctor  performs  the  oper- 
ation, one  assists,  and  a  third  Is  an  anesthe- 
i,,t.  There  is  no  way  In  the  world  that  two 
of  our  four  are  not  going  to  have  a  financial 
interest  in  the  patient. 

•We've  put  t>vo  people  with  our  medical 
r.c.rds  librarian  because  she  knows  more 
''.■■•:\n  anyone  but  the  doctors  and  the  nurses 
a  jDUt  tlie  patients,  the  number  of  days,  the 
ci.sja-cs,  and  so  forth.  It's  kind  of  funny 
bcc.ui:e  here  you  have  laymen  telling  the 
c;.-'Ct,r  whetlirr  he  can  admit  a  patient. 

•  In  order  to  carry  out  this  type  of  pro- 
irain  sane  pople  arc  estimatiii;.^  its  going 
n  cost  U-.  an  extra  S1.500  just  for  people  to 
handle  the   record". 

•  S-iin-?  hospitals  rnly  have  one  dvctor. 
There  is  no  way  in  tiie  world  he's  not  going 
to  liavo  a  financ.al  interest  in  his  patients. 
Suotal  Sccarily's  idea  wa,  right  to  start  with. 
\nn  It  ju.  t  didn't  apply  to  everybody.  They 
■y.c  vhiuki:ig  a.:.' Jul  Kansas  U.  Medical  Center 
vith  800  beds,  but  it  doe.'u't  work  applying 
the  siiiie  £*a:idards  to  small  hospitals. 

Tve  been  here  for  more  than  2'^  years, 
we  have  been  in  100':  compliance  with  utili- 
zation review  up  to  this  point.  The  Idea  is 
food  to  prevent  a;lntis.=ion  of  patients  who 
don't  belong  B.it  it  can't  apply  to  every- 
beclv." 

.Tnim  Me;. er.-,  adniini.;trator.  Cedar  Vale, 
K.v.i  .  Regional  Hospital.  35  beds,  said: 

•  I  in  not  sure  how  we  are  going  to  get  the 
utilr/ation  review  comm.itteo  formed,  quite 
honestly.  We  have  only  two  active  doctors 
on  the  st.ifT.  One  of  them  has  a  financial 
interest  in  the  hospital.  The  other  doctor  will 
have  a  financial  interest  after  a  year's  stay, 
which  would  eliminate  both  of  them. 

"We've  been  hti=tling  trying  to  get  doctors 
from  adjoining  towns  that  we  would  have 
to  pay.  I've  got  on?  doctor  lined  up,  but  we 
need  two  and  I've  been  totally  unsuccessful 
in  finding  another  one.  We're  going  to  have 
to  pay  this  one  doctor  $100  a  month.  By 
appointing  a  lay  person  as  the  review  co- 
ordinator to  ma'e  the  non-controversial  de- 
cisions, we  could  get  by,  but  we're  going  to 
h.-ive  a  problem  on  the  disputed  cases  he- 
cau=e  there's  no  one  to  review  them. 

•  I  have  no  faith  in  the  government's  abil- 
ity to  even  see  the  problem  of  rural  areas, 
much  le.ss  react  to  them.  I  am  quite  frankly 
a;  bitter  as  hell.  I  used  to  be  bureaucrat. 
We  are  trying  lo  give  good  primary  care  in 
this  rural  area.  It  seems  as  if  the  govern- 
ment just  doesn't  want  good  primary  care 
in  rural  areas;  it's  that  simple. 

"Assuming  we  can  get  the  doctors,  to  oper- 
ate the  new  UR  on  an  annual  basis  will  cost 
us  in  the  neighborhood  of  $13,000.  This  trans- 
lates for  every  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patient 
to  something  more  than  $5  per  patient  day. 

"The  oiie  doctor  who  has  agreed  to  serve 
on  our  utilization  review  committee  is  from 
CofTeyvllle.  Kan.,  which  Is  55  miles  from  us. 
That  means  either  he  comes  to  us  or  we  go 
to  him  with  the  UR  records,  and  this  means 
traveltime  expense,  which  I  can't  estimate, 
but  it  would  be  In  addition  to  the  $13,000." 


FOREIGN  POLICY— VIETNAM  AND 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  Mr.  President,  from 
the  ashes  of  World  'War  II  emerged  an 
America-Inspired,  America-led,  and 
America-financed  world  order.  It  substi- 
tuted a  balance  of  power  between  East 
and  West  for  the  arrangements  of  the 
19th  century  which  had  long  since  bro- 
ken down.  It  was  an  alliance  deeply 
rooted  in  a  new  Western  prosperity  and  a 
fear  of  Communist  expansion. 

That  post-World  War  n  order — the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement,  GATT,  the 


Marshall  plan.  NATO,  emerging  Euro- 
pean unity,  and  the  East-West  balance — 
provided  stability  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  was  highly  successful. 

Now  it  is  broken  down. 

The  Atlantic  Alliance  is  in  disarray,  a 
casualty  of  vest-pocket  diplomacy,  bi- 
lateral maneuverings  in  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king, and  neglect.  The  personal  diplo- 
macy of  Secretary  Kissinger  left  little 
time  for  U.S.  interests  in  Europe  and  the 
remainder  of  the  world.  The  "Year  of 
Europe"  never  began.  U.S.  relations  with 
Japan,  the  great  pov.'er  of  Asia,  r.re 
slraint<^.  by  neglect,  as  are  relations  with 
our  neighbors  on  the  North  American 
continent,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  vague- 
ly defined  as  both  a  noble  end  and  a 
noble  process,  was  pursued  by  ignoble 
means— by  cash.  The  United  States  gave 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  concession- 
ary loans  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  2  years, 
with  nothing  as  yet  gained,  and  every- 
thing from  capital  to  wheat  to  strategic 
superiority  lost. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  the  vaunted  tri- 
umphs of  Secretary  Kissinger  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Latin  America,  North  America, 
and  Africa  and  finds  instead  declining 
U.S.  influence. 

The  administration  preached  the 
ideals  of  the  American  Revolution  while 
it  tilted  toward  Yahya  Kahn  in  the  Indo- 
Pnkistr.ni  war,  aided  Salazar  in  Portu- 
gal, Papadopoulos  in  Greece,  and  the 
military  in  Chile.  And  all  the  while  the 
United  States  lost  credibility  because  it 
lacked  principle  and  consistency.  Now  it 
has  no  foreign  policy,  only  habits  and 
impulses.  It  does  not  shape;  it  reacts  to 
onrushing  events. 

This  is  a  time  for  statesmanship  and 
a  serious  debate  over  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
its  objectives  and  its  methods.  From  such 
a  debate  coidd  emerge  a  bipartisan 
American  policy  which  deserved  and, 
therefore  received,  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  And  with  American 
leadership  the  underpinnings  of  collec- 
tive security  and  prosperity  could  be  cre- 
ated once  again  in  the  world. 

The  misconduct  of  foreign  affairs  is 
nowhere  more  evident  or  more  tragic 
than  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia— 
though  in  Europe,  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Middle  East,  and  throughout 
the  developing  nations,  the  misconduct 
of  foreign  affairs  is  capable  of  causing 
even  more  serious  consequences. 

But  instead  of  statesmanship  we  have 
been  offered  self-flagellation,  recrimina- 
tion, and  more  of  the  old  mistakes. 

The  President  has  said  that  partisan 
politics  are  threatening  to  bring  "our  suc- 
cessful foreign  pwlicy  to  a  standstill" — 
and  so  he  makes  a  partisan  issue  of  for- 
eign policy.  The  Secretary  of  States  has 
accused  the  Congress  of  "destroying"  an 
ally  in  Indochina. 

Such  statements  are  not  reminiscent 
of  the  American  statesmanship  which 
followed  World  War  II.  They  recall  Sen- 
ator Joe  McCarthy,  the  ugly  debate  over 
who  lost  China,  and  an  era  which  gave 
birth  to  Richard  Nixon. 

It  was  in  that  era  that  the  decline  of 
U.S.  influence  in  the  world  and  the 
decline  of  the  American  peoples'  con- 
fidence in  their  own  government  began. 


So,  let  us  talk  sense  about  Vietnam  and 
set  the  record  straight.  Let  us  not  permit 
distortions  of  fact  to  poison  public 
discourse. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  recrimination 
or  for  poiiiting  the  finger  of  blame. 

Vietnam  was  not  ours  to  lose.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Vietnamese  before  the 
Amerii  ans  arrived,  and  it  belongs  to 
them  now.  It  is  to  the  Viet  name.,  c  pecr-s 
tliat  our  hearts  reach  out — caught  again 
as  they  are  in  the  crossfire  of  a  war 
they  r.ever  wanted.  And,  yet,  the  adini;.- 
istiraion  .Mill  cannot  aline  itself  with 
their  aspirations  and  their  welfare.  It 
proposes  continued  military  assistance 
for  a  regime  that  cannot  govrrn.  cannot 
make  peace,  end  cannot  v. in  the  war — a 
v.-ar  that  is  self-perpclue.ting  and  scll- 
dcl'^ating. 

The  regime  of  General  Thicu  could  not 
v.'in  a  military  solution  with  the  sui^port 
cf  500,000  American  troops — and  the 
S150  billion  already  spent  for  its  .nip- 
port.  Last  year  the  level  cf  U.S.  suppoit 
exceeded  tnat  cf  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  cf  China  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government — PRG — by 
almost  2  to  1.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
not  lacked  the  weapons  to  fight — they 
have  lacked  the  will  to  fight.  The  regime 
has  lacked,  not  weapons,  but  the  support 
of  the  non- Communist  jjcoplc  of  Sou'.ii 
Vietnam. 

It  did  not  surrender  Hue  or  Da  Nang 
for  leek  of  weapons.  It  did  not  fight.  It 
surrendered  its  weapons  to  the  North. 
And  now  in  its  perverse  logic,  the  admin- 
istration is  saying,  in  effect,  tliat  be- 
cause the  South  Vietnamese  regime  .'"ur- 
rendered  about  a  billion  dollars  wcrth  of 
U.S. -supplied  equipment  to  the  Ccm- 
munists  in  2  weeks — providing  them  v.ith. 
among  other  things,  the  seventh  largest 
air  force  in  the  v.orld — the  United 
Stales  should  supply  still  more. 

The  administration  never  lacked  the 
authority  to  resupply  the -South  Viet- 
namese. Of  the  $700  million  Congress 
appropriated  for  military  assistance  this 
fiscal  year,  $170  million  is  still  unex- 
pended and  of  that  $700  million,  less 
than  $175  million  worth  of  equipment 
has  been  dehvered  to  the  South.  The 
administration  has  not  lacked  the  au- 
thority. It  has  lacked  candor.  And  it  has 
lacked  a  force  in  South  Vietnam  capable 
of  being  supplied  and  capable  of  fighting. 
Now  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  is  vir- 
tually destroyed — and  in  the  continuing 
madness  called  "policy"  in  South  Viet- 
nam the  administration  speaks  of  supply- 
ing an  army  that  does  not  exist.  This 
madness  must  be  ended  before  the  United 
States  can  begin  anew  in  the  world. 

Even  at  this  late  date  there  may  be  a 
way  out  of  this  infernal  machine  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  way  lies  through  the  Paris  peace 
agreement,  and  in  the  application  of  its 
articles  that  propose  a  political  compro- 
mise to  end  the  war.  They  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Council  of  Recon- 
ciliation and  Concord,  the  establishment 
of  democratic  hberties,  including  the 
liberty  of  speech,  assembly  and  the  press, 
and  for  a  national  election  in  which  all 
South  Vietnamese  parties  can  par- 
ticipate. 
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Geneial  Thieu  lefu&ed  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  these  articles  with  the  PRG. 
He  resisted  all  demands  of  the  non- 
Communist  Souih  Vietnamese  independ- 
ent ;  for  a  voice  in  the  Saigon  government 
and  in  the  Council  of  Reconciliation.  He 
refused  to  negotiate.  He  jaiied  hi^  non- 
Communist  opposition.  He  challenged  the 
Noah's  will  to  figlit.  and  he  met  defeat 
A  new  broad-ba^ed  government  could 
cliallenge  the  Communists'  will  to  nego- 
tiate. 

The  Umled  States  could  sliow  its  good 
faith  by  ending  its  military  aid  for  tiie 
Thieu  regime,  and  by  so  doing,  afford  the 
South  Vietnamese  an  oppoitunity  to 
compo.se  a  broad-ba.^ed  popular  govern- 
ment. Thieu's  power  to  repress  his  non- 
Communist  opposition  dernes  from  the 
United  States.  It  .should  be  :ut  off. 

The  objection  to  such  a  cutoff  has 
always  been  that  ilie  Nortli  Vietnamese 
and  the  PRCi  will  forget  tlie  peace  agree- 
ment and  sei/e  tiie  opportunity  to  over- 
whelm Saigon  by  military  force.  That  is 
a  greater  pos.sibility  now  than  wlien  I 
first  proposed  conditioning  military  as- 
sistance on  a  free  elector;'!  process  4 
years  ago.  Bur  u  was  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  PRG  who  wrote  the 
political  articles  into  the  Paris  accord 
over  the  objection  ol  Thieu.  And  tliey  sti!) 
profess  a  willingness  to  negotiate  witli  a 
popular  government  Since  1960  their 
policy  has  been  to  gam  for  the  PRG  a 
right  to  participate  in  the  political  life 
of  South  Vietnam  That  policy  may  be 
carried  out  m  Da  Nang  now.  where,  ac- 
cording to  Communist  reports,  the  Iiag 
of  the  Buddliist  National  Force  of  Recon- 
ciliation and  Concord  is  flyina,  flanked 
by  the  flags  of  the  PRG  and  tlie  Saigon 
government 

The  PRG  does  not  have  tiie  iwlitical 
infrastructure  with  which  to  govern.  Be- 
sides, a  military  victory  against  the  cor- 
rupt, demoralized  government  of  General 
Thieu  is  inevitable  if  the  war  contmues. 
But  the  overthrow  of  a  government  com- 
mitted to  peace  and  to  the  expression  of 
the  interests  of  the  non-Communist 
Vietnamese  that  form  the  majority  would 
be  more  difficult.  The  PRG  would  then 
have  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
against  it.  It  would  .shift  international 
opinion  away  from  it  and  raise  anew 
the  possibility  of  foreign  intervention. 

The  purpose  of  an  aid  cutoff  is  not  to 
abandon  the  South  Vietnamese  but  to 
aid  them.  The  way  to  end  the  suffering 
of  the  South  Vietname.se  is  to  end  its 
cause— the  war.  And  if  peace  were 
achieved  by  a  political  settlement,  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  would 
have  the  means  to  provide  economic  and 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  PRG  appears  more 
interested  in  a  political  solution  than  the 
Khmer  Rouge  in  Cambodia.  It  may  be 
too  late  to  save  tiie  independence  of 
South  Vietnam,  but  a  political  process  is 
the  only  remaining  chance  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  a  tragedy  similar  to  that 
already  taking  place  in  Cambodia.  Even 
If  such  a  proce.ss  were  to  lead  to  a  coali- 
tion government  or  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. It  might  still  be  a  neutral  govern- 
ment. 

It  lias  always  been  implausible  for  this 
administration  to  subsidize  detente  with 
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the  Soviet  Union  in  Moscow  and  subsi- 
dize war  against  the  Soviet  Un;on  in 
Indochina.  The  nations  of  Indochina 
-rek  independence— independence  from 
the  French,  independence  from  the 
United  States  and,  yes,  independence 
from  the  Communist  Chinese  and  the 
Soviets,  too.  What  matters  mo.st  to  us  is 
not  the  ideological  complexion  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  but  its 
mdejiendencc  and  neutrality.  The  ma- 
.iority  of  the  people  of  Soutli  Vietnam  are 
not  Communists,  tliey  are  nationalists. 
.And  though  U.S.  policy  has  cau.-ed  enmity 
among  the  people,  it  is  still  not  too  late 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  neutral 
government. 

Continued  war  only  makes  the  PRG 
and  North  Vietnam  more  dependent  on 
Mo'=;cow  and  Peking.  If  tho  administra- 
tion persists  in  its  apparent  refusal  to 
seek  a  political  .settlement,  then  we 
should  welcome  the  efforts  of  other  gov- 
ernments, including  the  French  who  now 
openly  recognize  that  General  Thieu  pre- 
V(,nis  a  political  settlement.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  says  that  for  lack  of  suffi- 
cient assistance  the  United  States  is  'de- 
stroving"  an  ally  iind  that  our  word  will 
no  longer  be  honored  in  the  world.  But  it 
was  the  puisuit  of  a  bloody  war  for  the 
Saigon  regime  which  cost  the  Un.ited 
States  honor  and  credibility.  The  way  to 
re-tore  our  authority  in  the  world  is  by 
ending  that  \<  ar.  The  French  did  not  lo.^e 
authority  by  ending  their  pursuit  of  the 
same  futile  wa.-.  And  if  the  President  and 
tiie  Secretary  of  State  maintain  that  our 
commitment  was  an  undisclosed  commit- 
ment to  the  Saigon  regime  instead  of  an 
/Xmerican  commitment  to  the  people  of 
Sotith  Vietnam,  then  let  them  say  that 
tlielr  country  fulfilled  that  commitment 
pnd  defend  the  honor  of  their  country. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  also  said 
that  the  United  States  cannot  pur.sue  a 
policy  of  ".selective  reliability.'  He  said; 
We  cannot  ab.indon  friends  in  one  part  of 
the  world  without  Jeopardl'mg  the  securi'y 
"f  friends  everywhere   ' 

Tliose.  too.  are  disturbing  words.  They 
Ignore  history.  They  ignore  our  own  best 
principles.  They  ignore  the  lessons  to  be 
read  from  our  mistakes.  They  ignore  the 
critical  distinctions  between  nations  wor- 
thy of  our  friendship  and  support  and 
those  unworthy.  They  are  disturbing  for 
tliose  of  Us  who  see  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  regime  of  General  Thieu  m 
Indociiina  and  the  popular  democratic 
Government  of  the  State  of  Israel 

I  believe  tliat  our  commitment  to  Is- 
rael conforms  to  our  highest  ideals  as 
a  nation.  And  I  believe  the  administra- 
tions  commitment  to  the  Thieu  regime 
m  South  Vietnam  belies  those  ideals. 

The  distinction  between  Israel  and  the 
re-^imes  of  Indochina  is  critical  to  re- 
sponsible United  States  world  involve- 
ment—and It  is  obvious.  The  State  of 
Israel  is  a  free  and  humane  nation.  Israel 
IS  ruled  by  her  people.  Israel  has  shown 
herself  willing  to  risk  much  for  political 
settlement.  Tlie  citizens  and  armed 
forces  of  Israel  are  committed  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  country.  And.  furthermore. 
Israel  lies  at  the  crossroads  of  the  world, 
a  reiion  in  which  the  United  States  ha.s 
.significant  interests. 

The  cin  umstances  in  I.srael  offer  hope 


and  justify  United  States  support.  The 
nature  of  the  Tlneu  regime  condemned  it 
to  failure  and  condemned  our  support  to 
failure.  I  regret  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  not  only  fails  to  perceive  that  di.-- 
tiiiction  but  condemns  Israel,  even  as  he 
exhorts  us  to  support  Saigon. 

Secretary  Kissinger  says  the  United 
Stales  should  honor  its  commitments.  It 
should.  But  the  crucial  question,  for  the 
pr-.sent  and  the  future,  is  not  how  faith- 
ful \ye  are  but  how  wise  we  are;  not 
\\hcther  we  l:onor  our  commitments  but 
v.hcther  we  can  make  commitments  in 
acordance  with  our  law  that  conform 
to  our  best  principles— commitments  that 
jii-tify  the  sacrifices  we  must  make 
commitments  that  offer  hope  of  success 
ratlier  than  the  pro.spect  of  failure,  com- 
mitments tiiat  are  clearly  related  to  our 
■strategic  interests.  The  first  lesson  of  our 
recent  iiuolvement  in  Indochina  is  that 
there  are  commitments  and  commit- 
mems— \M.se  and  unwise  commitments 
worthy  and  unwortliy  commitments. 
And  the  ci:allenge  to  our  diplomacy  in 
tiie  immctiiate  future  is  to  learn  hov  to 
distinguish  between  the  two. 

r  believe  with  Jefferson  and  hi.s  com- 
patriots of  200  years  ago  that  America 
sliould  be  committed  to  liberty  and  not 
to  despotism,  that  we  should  aline  our- 
selves not  with  the  military  dictators 
and  .luntas  doomed  by  history,  but  with 
peoi^les  and  nations  whose  devotion  is  to 
human  fieodom  and  whose  own  energy 
and  zeal  and  \itality  make  it  clear  that 
tiiey  are  prepared  and  able  to  help  them- 
.-elves.  The  commitments  of  the  future 
must  recognize  the  interdependence  o: 
the  world,  bound  together,  as  all  its  parts 
are.  by  trade  and  investment  and  the 
necessities  of  national  .security  in  a  nu- 
clear world— a  world  crying  out  for  com- 
mon efforts  against  mankinds  age-old 
scomges  of  hunger  and  disease  and  ig- 
norance and  oppression  and  war.  Our  na- 
tional ideals  and  sound  national  com- 
mitments can  pull  that  world  together 
and  bind  us  with  true  friends  in  high 
and  common  purposes. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  step-by-step 
diplomacy  of  Secretary  Kissinger  ended 
with  another  predictable  failure.  His 
■'.salami  tactics"  were  doomed  to  failure 
from  the  beginning  because  the  parties 
and  the  issues  are  inextricably  inter- 
^voven.  Precious  time  was  wasted.  Radi- 
cal elements  gained  time  and  influence. 
But  now  there  is  more  hope  because  the 
alternative  to  continued  conflict  is  now 
seen  to  be  where  it  always  was  in  a 
multinational  effort  involving  all  parties 
preiJared  to  renounce  terrorism  and  ac- 
cept the  right  of  all  others  to  exist.  Now 
the  United  States  could  lead  an  effort 
at  Geneva  involving  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  French,  and  the  British  to  hammer 
out  the  conflicting  interests  and  develop 
an  overall  settlement,  difficult  as  that 
uill  be,  that  can  be  guaranteed  by  great 
powers.  The  foreign  policy  agenda  Is 
long. 

The  Western  Alliance,  including  Japan 
;nd  Canada,  must  be  reconstructed. 

Tlie  international  institutions  for  the 
regulation  of  free  trade  and  investment 
must  be  created.  Such  restrictive  prac- 
tices as  the  Arab  boycott  must  be  con- 
demned by  the  United  States  and  stopped 
by  the  collective  actions  of  free  nations. 
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The  proliferation  of  nuclear  lechnolosy 
must  be  safeguarded  before  every  nation 
"  hich  wants  it.  and  ten'orist  groups  too, 
.ilitain  the  ultimate  ix)wer  of  human  de- 
li ruction — the  nuclear  bomb. 

some  nation  must  lead  these  ;ind  other 
i:icat  causes.  If  they  are  not  led  by  the 
I'tnied  State.s,  they  may  not  be  led  at 
all  And  .so,  in  the  failures  of  administra- 
nou  policy  in  Indochina  and  the  Middle 
£a<  I  suggest  that  there  is  reason 
to  be  ho)3eful.  The  old  ways  are  so  de- 
structive, so  expensive,  so  dangerous  they 
must  be  changed.  We  have  no  other 
clioii-e.  The  price  has  been  high,  but  we 
have  now  a  chance  to  begin  where  we 
left  off,  recognizing  that  morality  and 
self-interest  can  coincide,  that  our  best 
interests  are  served  by  our  best  principles, 
and  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world  demand  not  personalized,  vest- 
pocket  diplomacy  but  the  cooperative  ef- 
Imts  of  free  nations  joined  as  equals  and 
led.  once  ;igain.  by  America. 


THE  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 


the 


South  Dakota  State  Legislature  recent- 
i.v  approved  a  concurrent  resolution  In 
:iipport  of  a  Federal  Li\estock  Insur- 
itnce  CoiT>oration  and  Livesto<-k  Pro- 
ducers Emergency  Protection  Fund. 

The  li\estock  industry  in  South  Da- 
l-.ota  is  in  deep  crisis.  Lov.  market  prices 
.md  an  intense  blizzard  in  January  has 
crijjpled  a  once  healthy  industry  to  the 
;joint  that  recovery  is  uncertain.  On  top 
of  this,  cattlemen  in  South  Dakota  ex- 
perienced another  blizzard  just  last  week, 
(<ne  that  caused  heavy  cattle  and  calf 
lor.scs. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
take  immediate  action  on  behalf  of  the 
cattle  industry  and  the  idea  presented 
by  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  should 
be  given  serious  consideration. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  unanimous 
f  onsent  that  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
South  Dakota  Legislature  be  printed  in 
lull  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

•StXATE  Concurrent  Ri.si.n.rnnv  No.  14 

.\  ooucurrent  resolution,  memorialiiang  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  To  Enact 
Legislation  Establishing  a  T'edera!  Live- 
stock Insurance  Corporhtion  and  I.lve.sroek 
Producers  Emergency  Protection  Fund 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Represcnia- 
uves  concuiTlng  therein: 

Wliereas.  the  malntenain't'  of  a  prodncuive 
and  economically  viable  llvesioil.  industry  Is 
fsyeutial  to  the  American  consunicrs  and  to 
'lie  general  economic  well-being  of  South 
Diikota  and  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  livestock  industry  in  Soiiih 
Dur;oia  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  these  United 
Stales  Is  currently  In  a  depre.ssed  financial 
^late,  causing  the  confldenee  of  the  industry 
'11  be  seriously  undermined  and  the  future 
iif  ilie  industry  to  be  in  a  state  of  nncer- 
aiiiry:  and 

Whereas,  the  current  depres-cd  ftnaiicial 
•oiidition  and  lack  of  confidence  in  Sonr.h 
liakota  and  the  nation's  livestook  industry 
'""I  largely  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
Hi.  protection  for  livestock  producers  from 
-ti  declining  market  prices  for  their  live- 
s  'n'k  products  and  (b)  Urge  fliiHiK-ial  lo-s-iieK' 


in'-.\irrcd  .oubsecjuent  to  the  failures  of  buyers 
of  livestock  products,  causing  their  check.s 
not  to  be  honored  and  the  burden  of  .«ut  ii 
lo.sses  to  be  borne  by  livestock  prod\icers 
themselves,  and; 

Whereas,  it  Is  recognized  that  a  national 
live-xtoclc  insurance  program  and  enicrgeiic.v 
protection  fiuid  are  necessary  to  afford  livt- 
i^tocli  producei's  the  needed  protection; 

Nov.-,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Fiftieth  Legislature  of  the  state 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre.=ema- 
tives  crincurving  theiein,  that  Congress  cnuci 
legislation  establishing  a  Federal  Llvesto>k 
Ins^inancc  Corporation  and  Livestock  Pro- 
di icer.=  Emergency  Fiuid  aitd; 

Be  it,  further  resolved,  the  copies  of  tlii, 
re.solmion  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  to 
each  member  of  South  Dakota  Congressional 
delegation,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
.States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  the 
rie.skient  of  the  United  States. 


FERTILIZER:   THE  TRAUMA  OF 
CATCHING  UP 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one-third 
of  this  Nation's  crops  depend  on  the  use 
of  fertilizer.  However,  a  major  concern 
for  industry  producers  of  fertilizer  rests 
with  the  problems  of  natural  gas  sup- 
plies. Large  supplies  of  natural  gas  are 
needed  as  a  raw  material  In  manufac- 
turing ammonia,  the  major  ingredient  for 
nitrogen  fertilizer,  and  there  is  a  great 
danger  that  adequate  supplies  of  gas  will 
not  be  available  for  fertilizer  production. 

The  Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I 
:tm  a  member,  has  held  hearings  on  two 
bills  that  I  am  cosponsoring.  which  will 
give  fertilizer  producers  priority  for  natu- 
ral gas.  next  to  households.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Congress  will  act  swiftly  on  this 
matter. 

The  South  magazine  has  published  an 
informative  article  on  this  current  prob- 
lem, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa,s  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows : 

FrpTinzER:    The   Tn\vu\   c»f   CAXciriNi;    Ui- 
(by  Deanne  Dewey) 

De::pite  cvu-rent  optimism  on  the  part  ot 
many  fertilizer  producers  who  foresee  the 
present  gap  between  supply  and  demand  clos- 
ing within  the  next  few  years,  outside  forces 
suggest  there  are  limitations  to  how  fast 
and  liow  far  the  industry  can  grow  to  meet 
intiire  world  food  needs.  Many  producers  wel- 
come the  opportvuiity  to  expand  to  meet  ever 
increasing  demairds  for  more  food,  but  vorld 
market  conditions  and  scarce  natural  re- 
.sources  may  interfere  with  their  hopes. 

Fertilizer  supplies  were  hit  hard  last  year 
bv  heavy  demand  which  depleted  inventories 
to  an  all-time  low  level.  The  Fertilizer  In- 
stitute in  Washiitgton,  D.C.,  representing 
about  90  per  cent  of  businesses  in  the  in- 
dustry, says  the  U.S.  farmer  and  the  fertilizer 
industry  e.vperienced  the  most  difficult  pe- 
riod of  supply  in  30  years.  Domestic  pro- 
duction reached  i'i  to  44  million  tons,  a  nine 
percent  increase  over  '73.  But  tiie  Institute 
estimates  that  .supplies  fell  short  of  demand 
liv  si-\  to  10  per  cent.  And  the  conditions 
v,-liirh  set  up  the  demand-supply  imbalance 
arc  Htill  at  work,  resultli\g  in  continual  dif- 
licnlty  in  providing  fertilizer  to  the  v.orlfl's 
iHrnicrs. 

Food  experts  .say  the  primary  means  of 
expanding  f»)Od  production  are  Inci-easing 
the  amount  of  land  luider  cultivation,  aiid 
raif'iiig  crop  yields  on  existing  farmed  land 


I.aM  vear,  the  govenimeut  terminated  price 
subsidies  for  land  bank  acreage  and  spurred 
farmers  to  ctiliivate  nearly  nine  inlUion  acres 
of  uiu'armcd  laud.  The  new  laud  biought 
lUi'ler  the  plow  rii!:-;ed  the  tola!  U.S.  area  ii! 
crop  prodiicti.in  in  410  iniUion  a^'res. 

Bat  theie  i;s  a  llii;il  to  availaljle  land,  es- 
!>ivia!ly  considering  Competing  usc.-i  such 
as  iiuiu,iriai  dcvelopmont.  recreation,  tr.'tus- 
poriation.  and  residential  de\ek>pmrnt.  The 
second  means,  increasing  crop  yield.';,  re- 
quires :nieu.si;U'd  n'-e  ot  water,  fertilizers 
and  e.iorgv.— a'l  (f  which  ire  in  limited 
supply,  But  liie  expi-rts  .speculate  tliai  ii 
wi'ilil  ;i<)])ul;.l;';)u  ifintiinies  to  e.xpaiui  ?i 
iioarly  t\vo  percent  aiuiu.Uly,  n;eiely  mai;.- 
t.iini'ig  (  inreni.  per  capi'a  fon-innptioji 
levels  ,'.oulU  recjiine  a  doubling  of  i(X)U  pro- 
duced in  lillle  more  than  a  gentraiioji.  1  i.e 
U.S.  Department  oi  Agriculture  altrlliutes 
one-lliird  of  tins  couiury's  crop  yic!ds  to  ihe 
use  of  fertili/.er.s  .so  indti.siry  producers  roal- 
i.'.e  tliat  tlity  ha\e  tlieir  v.or.;  cut  o!il  for 
tjiem. 

A  major  cun>-cru  o:  pr'iducf  i.;  rests  witii 
ilie  proljitms  ol  another  inau.ury—  n.tiur.i! 
gas  siipplii'i's.  Nittdgen  fertilizer  constiliue-, 
more  tlian  one  hall  of  all  commercial  Icitil- 
i/eis  (as  opposed  lo  or^raiuc  fc.  (ilii.ers)  tisetl 
In  developing  countries.  In  this  country  pro- 
duction requires  large  supplies  of  iiatural 
ga.s  as  a  raw  m.aierial  in  manuia'-turinsj  its 
nirijor  ingretiient.  ammonia.  1  lie  major  gas 
fields  in  continenLal  U.S..  many  ot  v.hii-h  arc 
located  iii  the  South,  have  already  leaLl.eu 
peak  jiroducuou  and  tlie  supply  betsaa  drop- 
ping in  1970.  The  ga-s  iudu.stry  blaUiCs  tlic 
lack  oi  expiciiaiion  lor  new  ileld.s  uu  po\-f  .- 
mcnt  price  ceUi^igs  which  iiave  clashed  m- 
ceiiti\e  lor  yeai>..  L\en  ii  price  >"i'>nir('ls  \scre 
lificti,  as.siuiiing  new  ;.ias  ^ouroe^>  wore 
rii>pcU.  It  would  take  three  to  live  years  lor 
new  amnuiiia  (iperaiions  lo  come  ou  stream 

Ihe  near-term  siiiuuioa  of  amii^omn  pr.,- 
diiction  has  improved  over  last  year,  hov^- 
e\er.  Ihe  iialusuy  expects  a  nine  per  cen* 
increase  in  nitrogen  fertil'./er  capai,ily  liiis 
year  eomiiared  ;o  74  due  to  several  additional 
annnonia  plants  scheduled  to  begin  oi>era- 
tion  this  year.  Most  of  the  potential  will  lie 
realized  in  th"  last  half  of  the  year.  Tlfis  put  > 
'76  potential  nitrogen  tised  solely  for  lertil- 
izer  In  the  U.S.  at  9.6  million  tons,  tsti- 
mates  for  '74  are  9.1  million  ton.s,  comparetl 
to  2.7  million  tons  used  m  1960.  Prices  are 
expected  to  rise  this  year,  possibly  10  to  I.t 
per  cent  o\er  Sejitembcr  '74  levels.  That  in- 
crease is  attributed  ta  increased  costs  of 
production  and  a  c  .'iitlnu.il  higli  demand  for 
nitr(;p,en   fertilizer. 

Ammonia  \)rodncers  ha'. e  lllu.straied  then 
willingness  to  expand  as  tlte  new  facilities 
prove,  but  tlte  question  remains,  how  long 
c\\\\  pro'iiicers  be  guaranteed  loiiir-rerm  sup- 
plies of  natural  ga.s?  Faced  v.  :t:i  the  U.S 
g.is  shortage,  fertilizer  producer.-;  have  begun 
exploring  foreign  supplies,  but  siuidder  at 
Che  thought  of  bn.lding  a  *75  to  iSlOO  mriJlon 
plan;  and  jjcrhaps  having  to  turn  tlie  facility 
over  to  a  foreign  government  a  year  or  two 
after  production  begins. 

Not  quite  so  lileak.  hxw  certain'iy  unen- 
(oura^img  is  tlie  picture  of  potash,  anotlier 
major  nutrient  in  fertilizer.  The  oinside  ffir.  e 
in  tills  ca.se  is  the  Canadian  government 
which  in  mid  "74  imposed  iiiglier  rovaltle-. 
and  taxes  on  American  companies  mining 
licit  potash  deposit.s  within  its  bordeis.  In 
I  lie  past  payments  weic  comparable  to  tliose 
impo.sed  on  producers  In  t!ie  U..S  .  except  for 
a  .slight  Jump  a  year  ago.  BiU.  as  a  result  of 
the  mid  '74  increa.se.  potasli  conipanles  now 
must  pay  tiie  Canadian  go\ernment  a  t;,p- 
ical  fee  of  $12.10  a  ton,  comparable  to  $1.95 
per  ton  in  the  U.S.  Canada  supplies  about- 
7,5  per  cent  of  all  potash  tised  In  U.S.  fertil- 
izer; otlier  depo.sits  are  avaUable  in  this 
country,  bu!  require  far  greater  mining  costs. 
But  the  Industry  wonders  how  long  it  can 
continue  t.<i  meet  the  demands  of  Canada 
Consetiueml.\,  no  new   production   facilltlCi* 
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have   beci.  annoiintc'l   f  .r  ",i  tie  pin.   pi, it- 
levels  suhstantlally  above  a  >ear  ago. 

One  pijrtlon  of  tMe  industry  with  great  Im- 
pact on  The  Sontii's  econonij-  Is  phosphste 
piodu-tl.^n.  F1m:-e3  .-eljj^ed  by  the  U.S.  Eu- 
rcaa  of  Min^s  in  Def-ernlrer  cS  last  jcar  pln-e 
tt.e  «.!!jm.-il  economic  impact  cf  tlie  phc.s- 
ph.Me  industry  in  Fl.-rWn  &•.  $1.5  bllltCD.  and 
Ihe  ind'istry.  made  up  o.'  pijont  CO  c-  mpanles. 
dire  tly  or  indirectly  caiplovs  G1,C"0  people  lo 
the  atinshlr.e  St.ite.  Flor'da  prciuje*  75  ;^^cr 
cea-  of  <lome'5t;-al!y-:;iea  phrspuatc  a:.tl  cr.a- 
tMi-t  cf  the  wr.rldo  supply.  The  ricr'-da  P!-.rs- 
p»iate  Citnu-U  tPPC)  r.-^j-s  iror-  than  95  prr 
cent  cf  that  p;:o.s;.hat"  Ir  \i-'-rJ  \\  fcrtlli/tr 
P'o  :l;:cticR. 

Five  new  phcsphorlr  arid  pljiui!*  are  %eh<;c!- 
i:led  to  te^ln  orerBtlon  m  Flr.rt.'.k  ft. is  ytar. 
They  tvI!1  i.ncrease  pho  phat-  capivd'y  10 
mlllnn  tons,  rp.lsir.g  total  capacity  28  per 
cent  tr>  8.7  niUUon  tons  hy  the  end  cl"  ^'r.P 
yPBr  But  demand  may  :;'.IU  b?  Mrcnger  thnn 
.supp;".  raising  ths  notsihlllty  of  p.  10  pfv 
cent  price  lncrea.se  diulns  peru:  m'inr*;.s. 

Tlie  mamm-.tli  indusiry  hit.-,  a  Hy  In  thi' 
ointment  however,  the  envlmnniental  itn- 
pacr.  Rtiifur  oxides,  acics  pnd  i;-Ics.-;  piles  of 
gypsvjTi  lea  e  t'.-.elr  t.  U  on  t:.e  eTi-lronmrrr 
and  p<)cl<nuirk  the  t -j-.irlsf.-s'  p^'.^ili-p  in  the 
last  :ew  yenrs  state  laws  have  fof"ert  the  lii- 
dn^try  to  c!?.'n  vp  nio.st  of  its  me's  r-nd  te- 
clalm  VP.  ,t  ammint;:  of  mined  lands.  On  the 
average  It  costs  about  *n,50  rn  ai-re  tc  tp- 
claini  Und,  and  donht!e^s  this  e^pvnse  has 
been  one  ^f  the  factors  'nvolved  :n  /caring 
prices.  Wor!':!  market  phosphate  .-,  ck  pr;-fs 
.nave  Inoreasod  nhfnil  'Jftn  prv  rent  Jure  Vr- 
cember  '<f  '7?. 

Biit  bey.  .id  the  price  .'.ir'rr  :.  Uie  '  ra:- 
tatliin  envlrorn-icntal  concerns  l.ave  tlaced 
o-.i  expansion.  Fir  e  tauiple.  sever  A  companies 
have  expressed  ihe  desire  '■>  tr.ne  r;f-!'  p  ics- 
ph.ite  dep^-iTs  in  0-;'":.-la  Na''."na:  Tire  t  m 
iiorthern  Florida  Kowever.  r.e"o;iailon.i  hare 
b^iTtieneoked.  leavinij  ti.e  f  lU  are  -.I  the  f  re  V 
In  qn:  tloti,  ant!  phn-.ph.Me  cotr.pfi'iicj  frvi.?- 
fa^cd.  MepnwlillP.  FFC  e-sumaf.-s  that  e^s- 
Tv  attainable  snp.olies  in  th"  -Hte  wnU  Uf' 
30  years 

A  majur  rvpni-'inn  {"r,  rnoMt  for  thr 
en'ire  fertilizer  indu:ftrv  (Bppro\iinatcly  a 
third  of  which  is  lK.-atcd  hi  the  SoiitM 
IS  the  rising  cost  of  enjrjy,  the  e'cr-j-reseiit 
e-.ononilc  bugaboo  these  days.  FerMli;'er- 
prrdncln?  procevp^  are  Intensive  encrc.' 
consunicis.  ensn.;rll.v'  the  industry  In  a  weh 
"f  encrcv  shortages.  According  to  William  C. 
White,  vl.  0  president  of  Tlie  Fertiliser  Insti- 
lute,  fertilizer  produoiloii  draw.s  on  all  avail- 
.>hlc  forms  of  eaergy  tixiay — natural  ga.s,  ol7, 
rlectrlrlty  und  coal.  He  j^r.ys,  -me  fact  that 
rcrtlllzcrs  s-e  nutrient  bearln.:  materials 
ina^cea  them  iiniqi'e  i'.mcni?  fhe  variety  of 
piiertv  uses  becaii.se  they  are  tl.e  only  enri- 
ii-:>e  oi  enerfcry  m.it  enters  direcilv  in  the  fx.ti 
prcduciu^n  chain  •  VV;i!o  rites  liie  problem 
of  ciirtailmeiu  ot  ener;^v  dtliverlcs  from  s.!ivi- 
;/Ii''rs  ana  publh-  titiiitles,  which  have  re- 
duced ammonl.i  r-rcduction.  and  m  /cer." 
cases,  tempjrnrily  rio.sed  plant  .  Tne  t;o'.th 
-ecentl."  wiuieshed  e>atut,;cs  of  thi.^  p.heii 
C6S  A-rl-C'hciric.i.;  v/a.s  forced  m  mld- 
L/cceiiiber  of  "74  to  cut  capftci-.v  et  Us  Chero- 
Kte,  Ala.,  ammonia  plant  ^O  per:-ei,t  laecaus.- 
of  natiinil  gns  ciirtallm°iit.  n-e  plant  con- 
tl.uit.s  operating  at  tlie  redn^ed  rapa^ Hv 
Tnen  Farmers  Chemi -al  A'  :>cla-ion  .shm 
down  lt.s  ammnuia  plant  at  Tunis,  N.C..  at  the 
flrst  of  the  year  and  v. ill  open  .sporaclKil'v 
wheu  more  iuunhes  of  ^as  becutne  avall.ibJe 
The  [Tobloia  Is  lutetniled.  savs  White,  since 
iciiversion  to  alter:.ate  ener-.-v  so  ir'^es  •* 
limited.  ~ 

All  electrical  supp'v  problem  hit  Florida's 
paoFphafe  Industry  last  year  with  a  bolt 
rarufa  Electric  Company  (TECOi.  Ecnl-ig 
four  pliosphate-pruclucing  counties  and  pro- 
-.idiii,'  6a  percent  (  f  th-j  phosphate  elecMcal 
needs  In  Uie  stare,  wits  forced  to  Int.rrupc 
power  .supply  to  mining  operations  :i5  tunes 
and    to  proct.vsl;.^    pi   ut    fiins  es  42    iln'es 
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for  a  .six  :i:.ujLh  pui^d  ?j.  ■_  ye^ir.  llio  iiucr- 
ruptlons  ranted  fruin  30  inmutes  to  10  houis. 
In  '73  there  were  319  epitodes  of  curtailment 
CT  ii.'^rruptioits  and  tiie  Phosphate  Cmmcil 
estimates  the  mai-ket  value  of  phoephat* 
net  pi-o<:tur<?.i  duni);;  •  io-:2  inten  ■iptioiis  ft 
•■7  rrillllon  The  productio,!  loss  Is  estimated 
'o  be  much  bniallcr  fcr  74  due  lo  new  Lon- 
tra'tsi  ne.^oiJired  between  TECO  and  phos- 
phate companlos  in  June  of  '74  wliich  provide 
the  iidu.stiy  with  '■praklng  power"  v. '.en 
f  nprl!.?s  arc  thrcattncd.  Instead  of  ii.terr  ipt- 
i'U'  n  ci^mpanys  ?>tppiy,  TKCO  cm  buy  power 
from  other  electric  conipaiiles"  peul.lng  u.iit- 
Phosphate  cttstoniers  T)s.y  the  adOJtloj.al  ccst, 
uhicli  Is  two  and  a  h.uf  times  more  expetiii.e 
Ili-in  normnl  rnt<'S. 

lECO  ha.s  aildet!  60  0!'0  to  80.0f0  kilo.riUi 
"f  aeneraMn-  cinq.iiv  to  meet  pho^ohatc 
neoJ",  rt  "75  and  sajs  !t  ihonld  be  able  to 
meet  future  dt'mnnd.s  of  the  phosphate  I  - 
d'lstrv  bv  the  nSO's  T^nill  then.  It's  safe  »o 
aRsnme  that  svetlabllil"  rf  electri?lty  will  he 
a  If.  liv-i-u-  in  ewojiniin  hopes. 
Tiv,\Kci:.-c  riiiirr 
AiK'hr-  limitation  the  Indus! ry  is  tx- 
l.fr'eucir.K  is  finaiv^luR  new  prodnclirin  la- 
cillti.s  at  !i  time  wh.;u  Lntere.  t  rates  are 
the  highest  l  i  po-t-Depie.-^slou  iears.  Pho:.- 
plist..e  sno-.»sinsn  sav  they've  had  little 
trouble  but  other  ar^-ps  of  the  indtKtry  arc 
hard-hit  for  expun  .on  inonev  Don  Collhi^ 
vic«  piesident  ..f  the  Fi?rtili-;er  Inetlt  ite. 
bays  rii,iny  companies  r-Ian  to  finance  mucli 
of  their  exi-'i-asl.^in  out  of  c.»oli  flow.  Ct.me- 
qnciitly  ho  contenils  that  it  wiU  ta^e  loiitrer 
to  bi/Md  the  facilities  since  thit  liidi;-T'.-  op- 
fraied  on  fl^ht  inarpins  in  the  late  e^'f  t.tl 
early  70's. 

A  final  consideration  is  world  market  a~- 
t.vUy,  Shonld  other  cot  ntrles  deoidr  to  j  ib- 
staatlaliy  e.vpand  their  ici  cliizer  productloti 
;nd  capitalue  on  curreiil  world  shoi  ta/e-'  a» 
13  currently  .'^pcLUlaiec'.  U.S.  piodn.iers'  may 
find  them.'clves  In  an  over-supply  inail.et. 
or  al  best  rf>mpetlng  asRlnsi  lowr-prlccd 
fertilizers.  Tliey  say  thryw'II  keep  a  steadv 
eye  on   foreipn   prudxciion   In   the   ntxt    few 

J  f.TS. 

i"he  g,ip  buiwcen  foitlhzer  Mippiv  e'-.d  de- 
Jna-id  will  be  lesj  this  year  th^inls^st.  But 
K'n;-ttrm  proJecthMis  aie  not  totallv  rojiv 
-ilice  t..-  i,5,v.,ttry  ir  rteajlly  losing  it„  an- 
Tnnv.nv.  and  niry  Increasingly  find  Itsrlf  a 
'.iCin  of  forces  ontfiJe  Its  totitrols. 

Clean-,-  feviiiner  produceis  hsve  a  snh- 
..in.ial  st.ike  in  how  the  world  Ecl-eK  Us 
I0O.1  supply  qiiestior.3.  Spo!:cfin>eu  say  the 
Ir.Ouitiy  is  confidtut  th.Tt  It  caii  :  iipp  •  Lhe 
futivre  US  need?,  bvt  thcv  hnve  'he'r  doibts 
ab'.ia  meet.ng  global  need.s.  Por.Mil.-tion 
Krrwi.U  will  be  a  big  fac.or  as  well  as  ric- 
velupijjg  aat.ou  s  abihly  to  fjaln  a  greater  de- 
rtfLO  of  fieir-iuihciency.  In  the  meantime 
the  US.  fer'iiiuier  indusii-y  wiil  c-irut;.  le  In 
Uie  v.t!j  of  ever-present  outiide  forces 
t.'i.-catcJiint;  ij.ciei  ed  capacity  levels. 

PHICE    AND    r.^ODUCTTON 

I'  both  prices  rnd  atipplles  rise  ns  cx- 
ue.-t,l  In  1075,  farmer-  vill  ?pcnd  ;>n  eill- 
mat.?a  «fl5  bini&n  for  fertiliser  This  Is  n^a'ly 
13  per  cent  more  thsn  the  »5.5  billion  esil- 
in.-»ted    for   1074. 

Forty-sevm  n'illion  j;ro.ss  tons  of  fertill.-er 
were  used  in  the  UK.  and  Puerto  Rico  diirhv 
the  fertilizer  year  July  1.  1073.  to  June  30 
1974.  This  is  <\  record  hl^h  and  Is  nine  per 
cent— four  million  fms-niore  than  the  "ear 
befcivp. 

In  the  107-1  74  E^ai  year,  the  declared 
\-nUie  of  U.S.  fertiliser  experts  wp,s  SfiSO  mil- 
."on— 45  per  cent  more  thfii  a  year  earlier. 

Source.- US.  Dcpa.imetit  of  Atru  iiimre. 


JOHN'  M.  BAILEY 

Ml.  RIBICOn-".  Mr.  Pre.-.;tJ(u! .  ji  i, 
v.illi  great  sonow  tliat  i  announce  Uie 
ctt'alii   of   John    M    Bailev   of   Hartloid, 


Conn.,  the  chiiiiaiaia  of  the  Comiectica 
Democratic  SUte  Central  Comirhttee. 

My  wife.  Loi^,  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Johns  feieat  and  lovirc 
wife.  Barbara,  his  tlulhen  a.:d  grandl 
children. 

There  will  never  Lc  th?  hkcs  o.  hini 
a}4i,in.  Jiiiin  Bailej  \^us  r.n  crigi.ia].  Ke 
wus  a  poliiUiil  Rvniu.-.  So  many  in  our 
State  and  Nation  ov.c  tiieir  palitiL\;i  ca- 
VL.Pir,  If  Jcihns  iieip.  v. ..<;ojn.  and  hard 
v.ork. 

President  Kcfi!:.c.:y.  Goien-or  Ella 
Gi?3S.  Uiiisclf,  ana  many  other.s  acLicved 
oui'  Giicce.ss  as  a  lesalt  of  hii  dec!ic;'tion 
an.-:  under  ,1:  nUing  of  people  ai..d  eve.'U.s. 

A  great  Dtmocrat,  yet  he  always 
plaiintt;  and  v.orrced  lor  the  noniinaticin 
of  iiif;h  puolic  odic.ali  vUio.  when  elected 
woiiid  serve  the  i3eo,>le  of  our  Slate  anu 
-NatioM.  frtc  horn  prrty  politics  and  with 
I'lc  hiyiicjt  di.stinction. 

John  was  one  oi"  iry  closest  pei.'-onal 
f.lencJi..  As  yount,  men  we  .sLaited  our 
politicrd  carters  to;'elii.>r.  Ji)hn'.s  go^d 
v>ori;s  and  infmoi-y  W'ili  slway.";  have  a 
unir:ue  platrj  in  liie  annal.s  of  (  onnecti- 
cuti  history.  He  contributed  s.j  much  to 
Uie  s'xoei>i  of  our  Strte. 

All  the  peoi.>i?  of  the  State  ol  Conuceti- 
Lut  .join  Ejibaru  ar.d  hi-,  family  in 
moarning  lii>  death. 

Mr.  VVETCIiER.  Mr.  Prt.iu...!.  I  rise 
til  !:ay  u  heartfelt  1  ibuie  io  Jciin  ^. 
Bailey. 

Il^rt  \.T..s  I  great  and  f400d  poiwiJan. 
As  much  as  he  worked  lor  the  success 
of  the  E>emocraiic  Party  he  also  worked 
for  Aa:ciica  and  hi.s  bdcved  Cjn;;ccti- 

Ct!t. 

He  vai  a  fighlcr.  Ji'c  "au.,  a  v  ii.iit'r.  I 
will  mi:-s  liini. 


XATLTRAL  r;.\S  CI^ITICAI:  TO  AN 
ESSEKTIAL  INDT'STRY 

?ir.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pre^.deiU,  en 
Msrch  3.  iris  i  inir  juuced  S.  0?2  uhich 
•vould  reciuire  tliiit  Lire  Federal  Power 
Comin;s.iion— FFC— feite  a  sc.ond  piior- 
ity  to  nattuv.l  gas  used  for  agricultural 
puri'osc.s.  Tlii.-,  let isJa  Lion  v.  a.-  pi-oiniiled 
hy  t>pii:.ion  G'Jl-A  hi  v.iiich  Llie  FPC,  sua 
sfwnte.  cliL^ngcd  natural  gas  uted  for  Ir- 
'igafit'ii  pm.iping  ficm  prioiiLy  :':j:;j)  2 
lo  group  3. 

Th:'  above  opinion  has  resulted  in 
widespread  coiicern  in  the  ap.icaltuii.l 
community.  As  I  noted  ui  my  lloor  -tate- 
ment  on  M.d.ii  Z.  liui.  Una  aoci.^iou.  if 
net  modihcJ  either  lepi.sJatively  or  ad- 
uuMiMrativv'.v,  coual  destroy  ai:;riruliure 
in  Kvi'.v  Mexico  and  other  areas  w  hicii  rely 
on  irrigation  powered  Ly  natural  gas. 
The  .sitnatioii  laas  not  improved  mid  my 
bill  h-'.s  not  yet  been  accd  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  turrc- 
;  pondr^nce  on  this  veiy  ci  itical  Lssuc  from 
various  K.OLi.ps  rt  inc. en  ting  di.stributois 
and  u.scr.s  of  natural  ga.s.  The.e  people 
clo.se.>l  to  the  .siiuaiion  are  able  advocates 
tor  their  cause,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
con'^cnt  that  several  of  thc^e  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd  at  tl'c  concladon 
of  my  lemarks. 

The  PRESIDIKij  Ol  i-TCER    Win  .",.t 
objection  it  ir,  .so  ordered. 
'See  e.Kl libit  l.i 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Prof-idenl.  If  we 
.'le  to  hnvf^  fall  agricviUnrnl  prodii'icn 
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we  must  not  place  obstacles  in  tlie  path 
of  any  of  our  farmers.  Farmers,  u"  they 
:ire  to  meet  the  needs  of  Uie  Nation  and 
I  lie  world,  must  have  adequate  compen- 
.;at!on  for  their  work  and  proper  mate- 
rials. Over  40  percent  of  thi.-;  country  s 
i)roduction  of  grain  sorghum,  vegetables, 
and  from  orchards  come  from  irrigated 
acres  in  the  eight  States  of  Ari/oua.  Cali- 
unnia.  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska.  New 
.Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Te.xas  Irrigated 
iures  in  these  same  eight  States  pro-;ide 
2,'i  percent  of  our  cotton  production,  13 
percent  of  alfalfa,  10  percent  of  corn — 
silnge — and  10  percent  of  barley  as  well 
as  siynigcant  amounts  of  other  aitricul- 
tuval  products.  It  Is  clear  that  this  area 
1^  of  vital  importance  to  our  overall  agri- 
t  iiltural  effort  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
lo  join  in  efforts  to  assure  that  an  ade- 
Qiiale  supply  of  natural  gas  is  made  avail- 
iible  to  our  irrigation  farmers. 
ExHiBrr  1 
VALrNciA   Count Y   1-.\rm 

AND   Livestock   Bup.i  \i- 
Belen,  N.  Mex.,  March  24. 1975. 
Ri'     Federal   Power    Commis^un:    C>icler   iv'o. 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montuv.^ 
V.S.  Senate, 
\V(iyh  ington.   D.C. 

Df.vr  Senator  Mont(iv\:  liie  Vni.'ncia 
County  Farm  &  Livestock  Bureau  i.-.  asking 
umr  help  In  the  natural  gas  problem  a  real 
^jioblem  to  the  farmers  *:  rancher,  of  New 
Mexico. 

This  order  is  urging  tlie  ciuiii.;!!:?  ol 
■jiiiority  use"  of  h-rigation  pumping  natural 
gis  use  from  Priority  No.  2  to  Prioriry  No.  ;i. 

We  need  not  go  into  detail  the  serious  na- 
ture of  this  act  should  pumps  he  closed  down 
,11  the  middle  of  growing  .season.  Tliis  uonUi 
lu/t  only  endanger  crops  but  beet  "razing  as 
v.eil.  Wouldn't  this  mean  more  eNpcn-^e  as 
'.veil  as  fewer  groceries  on  the  taijie  tor  c.eiy- 
{■aC 

Ihe  farmers  &  ranchers  of  New  Mexico  bet; 
vour  assistance  In  this  mutter  to  have  this 
ruling  reviewed.  Agriculture  needs  to  oe  back 
crt  priority  I 

Allow  our  thoughts  to  iiun  up  tin,  ajipt'al, 
'Eating  is  more  necessary  than  iieiit'ii-  up 
:»  -wimmlng  pool." 

Respectfully  yours. 

ELDRtOdK    .M(l  I  I  R 

President,   Valencia   Counlu   Fnri"    gnd 
L7vestork  Bureau. 

TORRANt  E    Coc.viv  ' 

Treasurer.  Estanrxi    .v     it.-i 
Hull,  Joe   Montoya, 
V.S.   Senate, 
I'-'a.shington,  D.C. 

My  Dfar  Senator:  It  has  boea  orcni-hi  to 
:iiv  attention,  the  Federal  Power  Coininission 
"f  Washington.  D.C.  has  Issued  an  edict  cur- 
'  hling  the  use  of  natural  gas  lor  asricnUure 
ii-e.  which  primarily  is  Issued  in  Torrance 
i-ounty  for  irrigation  pumphig. 

There    are    approximately    tiJO     iriijtation 

A<lls  now  using  natural  gas  for  fuel.  AH  of 

•lie  f.irmera.  with  the  exception  of  four,  are 

iniiiy   tj-pe   farmers.   And  even   these   lour 

'ominercial  operations  produce  a  large  por- 

11  of  food  and  fiber  to  help  feed  the  needs. 

llii.'t  order  allows  the  farmers  50";   of  the 

"i:K->uiit  of  gas  they  used  last  year.  Now.  no 

Hinier  or  rancher  can  afford  to  purchase  .seed 

■Vict  fertilizer  and  start  a  crop,  knowing  he 

■'I'  only  have  50";.   of  the  gns  he  had  lust 

'V  ,11" 

lins  would  not  only  banknipl  liicse  larni- 
'Ts.  btit  force  them  Into  the  labor  market, 
^iii'li  we  know  Is  already  over  flow!n>:.  This 
IS  not  only  an  unwise  move  on  the  adminis-' 
riiti'.ii  of  this  natural  product,  hut  a  .serious 
•  '■  To!  the  economy  of  the  Estmicin  Valley. 


We  would  appreciate  any  assistance  yon 
can  give  these  farmers  in  correcting  this 
problem. 

Sincerely   yours. 

M.MiioN  A.  Oatks, 
Former  Torranee  County  Tr<u.'^iii<r. 

Grain  StiRouu.M  Proouctrs 

Assot  l.^rioN. 
Lubltorl:.  Tec.  April  2.  l;i7.'i. 
H  111   Jirsr.T'  M.MviNrov-v, 
V.S..'icn(il''.  '' 

Jjirk icti  Senulr  OWce  Uiu'duig. 
ll'fl>/i iniiLon.  D.C 

Di  .MI  Sfnator  Montoya:  The  ruling  by  ihe 
Fcd'Tal  Power  Commisslou.  Oplnioti  (i97A, 
issued  December  19,  1974,  changing  nutural 
.u-as  use  lor  irrigation  pvirposes  from  Prioriv\- 
No.  2  to  No.  .■?,  will  have  serious  repercussion 
on  agriculture's  ability  to  meet:  1)  domestic 
food  requirements;  2)  food  commitments  to 
underdeveloped  nations:  and  3)  exports 
whicii  are  desperately  needed  to  pay  for  our 
imported  energy  needs.  The  importance  of 
Irrigation  is  the  stability  it  provides  in  the 
production  of  food. 

Ihe  attached  chiut  is  clcsii^ned  to  sliow  ihe 
Importance  of  this  eigh;-state  irriyaiicn  belt 
(Arizona.  California.  Colorado,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, New  Mexico.  Oklahoma  and  Te.xas) . 
Production  in  this  region  accounts  for  much 
of  our  vegetables  and  fresh  fruit.  Also,  this 
rc^iion  is  a  primary  producer  of  fresh  nifat 
aad  provides  a  surplus  of  grain  which  Is 
used  lor  exports.  This  FPC  ruling  will  slop 
lrri;.ati<)n  in  this  region  and,  except  for  canal 
water,  chaitge  the  majority  of  our  farming 
lo  dryland  and  reduce  the  productivity  of 
litis  re^tion  to  twenty  percettt  of  present 
production. 

FPC  did  state  in  this  ruling  that  if  ali or- 
nate fuels  were  not  technically  feasible,  ir- 
rigation would  be  placed  back  in  Priority  No. 
2.  It  i.s  technically  feasible  to  convert  our 
prcj,enL  power  .sources  to  gasoline  or  dit'-cl: 
however,  it  is  not  economically  feasible.  Agri- 
culture does  not  have  the  financing  or  equij)- 
nienr  available  to  convert  more  than  200,oi»0 
engiiits  from  one  fuel  .source  to  another  in 
the  .sliort  period  that  FPC  is  requiring.  This 
change-over  will  require  new  engines  in  matiy 
ca.ses.  fuel  storage  tanks  at  each  irrigation 
well,  and  new  carbviretion  for  each  engine. 

The  Federal  Energy  Agency  could  alleviate 
this  problem  by  indicating  that  gasoline  and 
flicscl  are  not  available  alternate  fuels.  This 
would  then  put  irrigation  back  under  Priority 
No.  '2.  according  to  FPC. 

The  FPC  has  made  a  ruling  which  was  no: 
supported  by  data.  The  people  who  were  rc- 
!  ponsible  for  making  the  ruling  evidently  did 
not  realize  the  serious  impact  it  would  have 
on  the  food,  fiber  and  shelter  production 
capabilities  of  American  agriculture. 

We  will  supply  additional  Information  re- 
garding the  number  of  irrigation  wells  and 
cost  of  convei-slon  to  other  fuel  types  as  soon 
as  It  is  available.  We  hope  you  can  use  this 
data  to  support  your  efforts"  in  changing  the 
priority  rating  of  natural  gas  for  h-rigation 
use  from  Priority  No.  3  to  No.  1. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  regardiiiir  ihi'^ 
111. fortunate  situation. 
Hiiwerely, 

J.ACK  G.  King. 
Rcscarvh  Director 

Pltrilf.liKARY  tSTIMATES  OF  PERCEfiT  OF  PRODUCTION  OF 
AliRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  FROM  IRRIRUCD  ACPFS 
r.  S  STATFS  i 
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HEROICS   IN   A   TRAGIC   WAR 

Mr.  J.^CKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  tragedy  that  has  been  un- 
folding before  our  eyes  in  Vietnam,  mil- 
lions of  Amerifan."^  have  found  a  hero  ir. 
Edward  Jostph  Daly.  In  a  .series  of  n- 
markable  e.\ploits.  the  president  ol  World 
Airway.s  filled  a  727  w  itli  paniclving  ci\il- 
ians  and  soldieis  and  barely  fiew  oui  ol 
Da  Nang  before  the  city  fell  to  lhe  Coin- 
nuini.st.s  and  then,  a  few  day.--  later,  lipped 
through  bureaucr.Uii-  tape  to  fly  .")8  Viet- 
namese refugees  out  of  Sai.qon  to  tht- 
United  States.  Al  tliis  moment.  lie  is  in 
Saitjon  attempting  to  breali  any  bin-etiu- 
cralic  logjam.s  thnt  are  preventing  hun- 
dred.s  of  orphaned  cliildren  Irom  beini; 
evacuated  from  tlie  tlirentened  capiud 

In  Son  Franci.sco,  Ed  Daly  s  daughter. 
Cliarlotte  Behrendt  and  her  husbanti, 
Mel.  have  been  working  witli  coiiununity 
leador.s  like  Walter  Shorenstcin  and 
oilier  concerned,  private  citizens  and 
inilitary  jjer.sonnel  tit  tlie  Presidio  to 
arrange  i^roper  f.icilities  and  care  en 
arrival  for  the  innocent  victims  of  a 
tragic  war  from  a  ravaged  Inriocliina  anci 
a  safe  ,iourney  to  their  new  families  m 
tlie  United  State.s  We  owe  them,  and 
hundreds  ot  other  Americans  like  them 
in  many  other  communitie.s  in  our  coun- 
try, an  expression  of  our  thanks  and  deep 
admiration  for  their  effort.s.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  know  there  are  .still  among  u.s 
.strong-willed  individuals  like  Ed  Daly 
who,  bv-  the  strength  of  their  I'onvictions 
and  confidence  in  their  abilities,  are  able 
to  persevere. 

A  competitor  of  World  Airways  has 
described  its  president  a.-^  "reiiginus, 
philanthropic,  and  boisterous.'  To  ihai. 
I  would  add  courageou.s. 

Nineteen  years  ago.  Ed  Daly  look  aii- 
craft  from  his  struggling  airlines  to  Hun- 
gary to  bring  to  the  United  States  refu- 
gees from  another  war-torn  nation.  I  am 
sure  that  millions  ol  Americans  join  me 
in  wishing  Ed  Daly  and  his  crew  siicre.  > 
in  another  humanitarian  rfTori 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs  on  Tuesda.v, 
January  28,  1975,  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  unanimously  adopted  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  94th  Congress.  Tlirough 
a  clerical  oversight  the.se  rules,  which  are 
identical  to  those  in  effect  during  the  92d 
and  93d  Congres,ses,  have  not  as  of  this 
date  been  pnbli.slied  in  the  Record  as 
required  by  tlie  Legislntive  Reorganiya- 
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lioii  Art  of  U>TO.  Tlici'cfoic  I  as:-;  unani- 
mous conseiit  that  Uiis  oversight  be  tor- 
rectfd.  and  that  tlie  nUes  of  procedure  of 
tiio  Conunitue  on  Veteruu"  Affairs  be 
(:.  intrd  in  the  Record 
Tiiere  being   no   0'j,jec::r,r 
: ;  0  ordevod  to  be  ;,:inted  Ir 
..  •  follows : 

iri  I  Ei  Of  rROtEOUKt.  OF   IHf    l^.-SXXimtl. 
I.   CrXTRAL 

AI5  ftppllrable  requirenieut  ...  v.ie  S-'.-kI- 
I'l;;  Rules  (;f  the  Sciia:e  Htid  .■:  the  Leai-i,.- 
I'.ve  Reorganization  Act  of  1043.  .-s  amended, 
'•hall  govern  me  coniui.-.Cfce  aiu;  i'.s  siiVirr- 
nil  Aeeif. 

It  MrrriNcs 
11.C  comniUtee  shaM  hold  It?  rrtti!*r  u.ee'.- 
tiig  on  the  ni-st  una  third  Monday  of  each 
month  when  Consit^^s  Is  In  ie.^slon.  or  at 
such  Cher  times  a.--  the  chairman  sL„)l  dt- 
tenniiie.  Addltiontii  meetings  limy  txi  caile<l 
by  the  chatrniaa  a.  he  deeini  nei;e;v,.iry  :o 
t^}.>edlle  coniQiiltee  'oa<iaesi. 

l-'T     QIOTlUM.S 

Three  members  <ihM  coiislraue  n  quo.  jm 
for  tho  purpose  oi  trausacuuii  cowuiiitee 
busiuca.s;  Prtmdcd.  That  out-  nieinbtr  <iiall 
coni'.itute  a  quorum  for  ihe  i>jipo.t.e  Oa  re- 
cel-lng  te.^.in^oiiv. 


C0N(}RESS10N AL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

ordi; 


April  10,  jo:.: 


K.   VCIINC 

(ft I     ViiUr.  may  be  c»w<i  by  p:,)xy. 

I  b)  Thcie  shaii  bt-  a  cnmple'.e  recoiii  Utp'v. 
r^T  all  committee  a:-!o:i.  Such  record  i'.-.all 
contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  me>nber  of  the 
committee  on  anv  que,-,  l.-'.-i  wh'-b  a  '■..?;•."  nr 
"iniy"  vote  u  requested. 

V.  sx'BJOM.^in  irf.s 

(.1)  Tlie  committee  chairman  and  the 
Jai.king  mhiorliy  member  .'hall  be  ex-officli> 
members  of  any  Mibtumniittee  of  th»  com- 
mmee. 

(b)  SubcJinmttiees  shsil  be  conside.-eU  Up 
710LO  whenever  there  tj  a  cliaJige  in  the 
chairmanahip  and  fteniorl'y  oa  the  partic- 
iiiar  sJbcuimiur.eL-  .shall  iio.  iiec^iijii:, 
appir. 

VI.   H£.«INl.s  AMJ    Hf.aif^Ci   THOCEO'  HE 

lAi  The  c  nimi-iee  or  any  oiibcouim.  lee 
thereof  -jliali  make  p'.ibllc  auuouujement  of 
the  date.  pi.Lce,  tiuie  and  bubject  niaitcr  oi 
any  heartpg  to  be  c^.iu-l'jctcd  oa  n.:-.y  measMie 
or  matter  at  lea't  one  week  In  advance  of 
5tich  hearing  unlesi«  the  cnmtnr.ree  or  sub- 
fonitnittee  deierinlae.^  there  :«  g<xiU  criise  to 
begin  sucli  hearing  at  an  earl  [or  date. 

(b)  The  eommlt'ee  shall  as  fiir  a;  practi- 
cable require  etu.h  -Aitiieas,  uho  i.s  scheduled 
to  testify  a!  any  henring.  to  file  his  writteji 
testimony  wiuh  the  committte  Uui  later  than 
forry-clghi  hor.rs  prior  to  hia  .xSieduIed  ap- 
pearance. Said  v.Tittei  tjstlmrjTiy  .sJiall  be  ac- 
con'.panled  by  a  brief  fimm.ny  of  the  prii'- 
clpal  point,  covered  in  the  Afltren  tes:  i- 
mony. 

(c)  No  heuring  of  Uie  cotumiiT^e  or  any 
vibcoinmutea  shall  be  iched.iletl  oiiiside  of 
the  District  of  CoUimJia  eivoept,  uy  Uie  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  coiiunucee  or  aubcomuilt- 
tee  or  by  autriorI-ratlo!i  of  I'.c  clialnn,i:i  of 
th  •  "ommltree. 


£.  ;{;i6— AX  AN^-ALP.  TO  TilL  OZONE 
CONTKOVERS.Y 

Mr.  McINTl'Rn.  Mr.  Picsider.t.  a  uum- 
|b;.r  Oi  v\aniing.s  h^\e  been  ^ouiided  m 
recent,  month-:  about  hov.  synthetic 
ga.ses  emitted  b.v  millio;-,s  of  aerosol 
spray  cans  thre:itcn  the  Earth '.^  protec- 
tive ozone  layer.  Tiie  earnings  come 
from  some  of  ou-  Nation  s  mo.?t  prestig- 
ious scientist.-  and  tl  e  i)roble:n  Iia.-;  been 
lecoarized  ad  seriOus  by  the  National 
Ac..u-.'mv  o:  Scicn.t  . 


Tlie  culprit  in  the  early  finding.';  is  an 
Inert,  colorless,  tasteless  and  odorless  ga.s 
which  is  used  as  the  piopellant  in  most 
aerosol  spra'-  cans.  Known  as  chloro- 
fiuoiomethane  inok't  ule.s  or  fruoroc.tr- 
boii;;.  these  ga.-es  are  believed  to  be  ri.^in^r 
vc:;.  .'^lowly  to  the  lovver  siratosi^heit- 
ho:ne  15  mil°s  above  tlic  Earth.  At  that 
elevation,  the  scientists  Sc.y  the  gase;, 
und-.r  the  influ.^nce  of  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion are  broken  dowii  nilo  free  chlcriae 
atom;  th-it  attack  the  cone.  The  evi- 
dence available  ir,  by  no  means  complete, 
but  n  the  s:ientisf~s  are  ;oi  lect,  the  rest:lt 
could  be  a  .serious  ciijpJet  on  of  tlie  thin 
blanket  of  OAonc  vltich  .=.i:icldr.  the  Earth 
froni  aa  overdose  of  ultaviolct  radiation. 
Such  an  overdose  wcuid  ha\e  enoiinous 
i.nplication.'.  for  l;/e  on  Eartn. 

Dr.  F.  Sherwood  Rowland  of  th^.'  De- 
partni'^nt  oi  Chemi;ti->  at  the  'Juivcrsity 
of  Californi  i  in  Irvine  has  te.stirted  before 
a  co;.f.res;Mor!Al  suocommittee  about  the 
impact  of  fluoroc-ii  bons  on  the  ozone 
l-'ver.  He  w.niTi';  the  gas  emissions  have 
increased  very  rapidly  over  the  past  25 
years  to  the  point  where  nearly  1  nnllion 
tons  per  year  are  leleased  worldwide.  Dr. 
Rowhmd  bchtses  that  the  molecules  lost 
an  average  of  50  to  W)  years  In  the 
atmo.i.ohere.  Further,  he  says  calcula- 
tions show  that  chlorine  atom  :  norv  in 
the  stratosphrrc  from  the  breL.kdown  of 
chlorofluorome thanes  are  ah-'^ady  caus- 
ing a  1-p'  ifon!  average  "depletion  in  tac 
o/one  shield  Dr  Rrwland  ■^j.vs  ihe  deple- 
tion would  increase  to  2  percent  even  if 
we  halted  all  emi^^ions  today  end  that 
c'epktion  could  climb  lo  3  to  6  percent 
in  the  lORO's.  deprnding  on  vhelher 
usage  continues  to  i;:ciea.'^e  .i.-  it  has  in 
the  pi^t. 

What  WiUld  be  tiie  re.  ult  o\\  Eintli  of 
.-uch  a  decrease  m  the  orone  shield  and 
th.-  resultant  inrrrc.vc  in  ultra  violet  rad- 
iation? According  to  Dr.  Rowland: 

Calculations  indicate  that  a  live  percent 
av.-r.i'e  dcj.iftion  in  the  o-cne  l.-.ycr  will 
r-it?e  .-.bout  B  trn  price.U  Increase  lu  the  in- 
cidence of  skin  cancer.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
the  other  ncE-lMe  bioU-^lcal  and  climatic 
eilects  are  beyond  calculation  at  the  present 
ttm°,  aUhough  belnj;  too  dimcult  to  calcul- 
at.e  isno!-UT..ntee  t^  .t  .Tjihlr.g  v^ili  auaalr 
hippen. 

Winter  Ron  Chtmo.v  recently  int<.r- 
tirwed  many  of  the  rdcnti'ts  and  in- 
du.--try  .spokesmen  about  the  u.se  and  im- 
rr.ct  of  fluorcca' boiLs.  In  an  article  for 
Tod.-;y  n.agaziiio  pubh.shcd  by  the  Phil- 
adelpliia  Inquirer.  Mr.  Chernow  noted: 

Even  corm.-.llv  canMo  s  sclpntists  are 
^'•••lpt;;ig  icieiice-fictlt.n  scenarios  that  could 
follow  ozone  depletion  late  In  thU  century: 
!\  >'aitiin;;  (ncre.-iie  in  the  raie  of  fikin  caiw 
cer.  va.".t  and  pos.MiiIy  dcv.i.utlng  shlit.';  In 
globr.l  wetithtx.  catacly  mlc  <!l&niptloi!s  oi 
the  food  chain.  In  aJiort.  they  fear  that  de- 
pletion of  ti.e  fragile  ozone  1;iv».t  v.ould  £o 
per.lou6ly  tip  the  ecoL^rlcal  balance  that  It 
wonkl  Uike  the  pl&n.-t  decode  —or  !vi  .;«.'— to 
!'i^.  jrer. 

Congress  hn..  not  been  blind  to  the 
;  Tiling.'.  Govcniment.  .scif.,lifio  and  5n- 
t'Uct:->'  ropressntiitives  have  tf.-^tifled  at 
hcari-igs  which  put  a  trcincnuoas  amount 
of  uilormaticn  before  the  public  nnd 
Croveinmeni  ai-encies.  In  addition  the 
Wiiite  House  Council  on  Environmental 
Quah'.y  Is  ^ettini:  up  a  la^k  force  to  co- 


ito  Government  study.  A  special 
panel  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  been  formed  to  report  on  the 
problem.  And  legislation  has  been  draft- 
ed which  would  provide  funduig  for 
thorough  studies  and  a  meclianisr.i  for 
(.-.nlrLilmfc;  use  oi  fluorocarbons  should 
the  evidence  mandate-  immtdiatr  resiiic- 
fion- . 

Ir  is  the  ■li.-nebc.mb  '  quality  vi  this 
j^.'-ol;ltii-!  that  has  convinced  me  v.e  mast 
be  road.y  to  move— aid  move  fast— y.itii 
ie-^lrictions  on  tluorocarbor-s  .f  the  eailv 
virtrrin-^s  aie  lurtiier  .>ubsfantiated.  The 
e"id.  r.;e  tlius  far  indicates  tliat  llierc  Ls 
a  10-  to  15-yei.r  p-eriod  before  fluorocar- 
hov,  •  Mi.Vions  reach  the  straLo.sphere  to 
interact  wi:i:  o;,one.  Most  worrisome,  tne 
>cientis'.s  s.-.y  ihe  p'ocess  is  irreversible 
ihcy  farther  warn  ihat  there  is  enough 
of  the  gas  en  route  to  the  ozone  layer  to 
t.iu.-c  .-crious  depletion  of  the  shield  by 
•[»3S  o:-  1990— even  if  all  discharges  were 
.^topptd  today. 

C  uiTiUly.  ihere  is  considerable  dis- 
i'l.-'-een.ent  oter  the  actvial  amoimt  of  po- 
t-en tial  o7one  depletion.  However,  it  is 
cbMuiis  that  ccnrrete  e\;dence  of  av  ac- 
tual, significant  reduction  in  tlie  oi^one 
layei  could  come  at  a  time  wlien  the  im- 
P2ct  wej.ani  to  avoid  cuanot  be  \m- 
vented.  T.:e  ansv\>-i'  i.s  coinprehensne, 
intensive  study  with  thoughtful  Fedei-ai 
leadorslnp  prn\  idinfr  a  coordinated  inve?- 
f'4;it:on.  Dr.  T.'ichaei  B.  McEhov  of  Hnr- 
vard  Univc!  ity,  one  of  the  first  scien- 
tist-; to  predict  seriou?  ozone  destruction. 
behcve.'-.  a  crash  study  progruai  sliould 
la^t  no  more  than  3  years  and  no  less 
thun  IJ  mo.itiis. 

In  teslimony  last  December  befoie  a 
He  jsc  subconuv.ittce.  Dr.  McF'rc" 
w:r:ied  that: 

The  liiipact.i  we  r.re  discui.;njy  iLd:>.y  aie 
pt'ieniially  so  serious  that  we  caiiJiot  liiiurd 
to  lal-.e  ch.-\nces.  We  c.'.iinot  afford  to  Uiiiu- 
mlze  the  pote.itlal  Impact  we  aie  discu.^siUfc' 
here  Ihls  is  not  a  inat;er  of  a  few  additionp.l 
rai.doTi  peopls  dying  uuforttmutely  by  wak- 
ing 9rio£,s  the  street  at  the  v  .cua  time.  We 
are  ti.iHing  about  the  entire  5>£tcm.  U.e  en- 
tire cnvlr&nmrnt.  Wo  are  talkhip  about  peo- 
ple. aninul.«:,  plaiits,  the  entire  svstem  im- 
n&ii.'d  m  a  Wiiv  whl  U  v.e  cinu.oL  loda .  pie- 
<'t  "t  V  M'.i  ccnniiity. 

Peihap.>  It  is  Uie  un.t.^  t;'-'nty  of  11k 
1. red ic lions  or  tlie  .so.?mingly  prcpo-icr- 
cus  specter  of  a  v  orld  threatened  by 
aer.:,soI  spray  cans  that  accounts  for  th? 
failuv?  of  this  subj-.-ct  to  capture  public 
attention.  It  strains  our  imagination  to 
belieyc-as  has  been  lireJicted— U:at 
those  hu-.ocent  ai>pearinr  spray  can.-,  will 
result  in  an  htcrca.«o  of  30.000  ca.-es  of 
skin  cancer  by  1990.  Yet.  even  this  sliock- 
ing  staiiiitic  ■-eems  an  under.- t.itcin'nt  of 
th?  threat  compared  to  tiie  vaiT!r.!;.'^  of 
potential  disruption  of  tlie  food  chain 
and  va..t  <  hange.s  ii:  felobal  wc.->thfe!  con- 
ditions. 

However,  people  aie  bectminn  more 
aware  of  the  proble-ii  and  more  con- 
cerned. I'ldustiy  is  conda:t;n„'  its  own 
research  to  asrcss  Cie  ozone  depletion 
theoiy  and  to  find  rsi'^accnicnt  ijroiiel- 
lanto  for  aeiosol  sp:ays.  Some  environ- 
menuhsts  aie  orgaiuzing  into  Action 
groU:JS  to  .seek  an  im'npdiate  ban  cr\  the 
i":e  of  fluorcprb^ms  The  scientists  who 
hive  i.iadc  Ihe  rredlctioas  are  findins 
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tlicnr^elves  increasingly  in  tlte  subject  of 
news  inteniews  in  newspapers  and  on 
television  and  radio.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
growinri  consensus  that  the  time  is  right 
for  Congress  to  provide  a  mechanism 
that  could  set  restrictions  on  use  of 
fluorocarbon  propellants.  I  believe  that 
.such  le'iislalion  should  al.->o  include  a 
i'uil  scale  examination  of  these  chemi- 
cals in  otiier  ii-^es.  as  a  coolant  in  re- 
fri';eration  units  end  air  ccn'.litioners. 
i(.r  example. 

Flviorocarbons  are  best  known  under 
il: '  name  Freon.  whose  trademark  ir, 
owii.'d  by  E.  I.  DuPoi'.t  dcNciuours  and 
Co.  However,  lluorocarbor.s  are  also 
inauulactured  by  some  five  other  Ameri- 
can companies.  It  is  e.-  tiinatcd  tliat  some 
two  doiTcn  companies  manufacture  tlu- 
orocarbons  worldwide  for  a  total  annual 
inoduction  of  approaching  1  million 
tons.  Although  it  is  not  known  pre- 
cisely what  percentage  of  aerosols  con- 
tain fluorocarbon  gasses,  an  estimated 
2.9  billion  aerosol  and  pressurized  prod- 
ucts were  mantifactured  in  the  United 
States  in  1973.  Up  to  three-quarters  of 
t!ie  aero.sols  are  believed  to  contain  fluo- 
rocarbons  and  the  gas.scs  are  also  utilized 
as  coolants  and  for  such  industrial  uses 
as  a  '"blowing  agent"  for  making  furni- 
tiiic  .-luffing  and  for  styroioam  products 
including  disposable  coffee  cups.  Fluoro- 
carbons  are  also  used  as  fire  extingtiish- 
UVA  agents  and  as  cleaning  fluids  and 
solvents  to  clean  delicate  electronic 
couii^ment. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  use  of  fluoro- 
cerbons.  it  is  obvious  that  a  halt  to  uti- 
lization of  tlie  chemicals  would  have  a 
widespread  impact  oa  industry.  The  Du- 
Pont  Management  Bulletin  says  nation- 
wide more  tlian  200,000  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  industry  dependent  on  Freon- 
type  gasses,  an  effort  which  contributes 
S8  billion  to  the  economy.  In  this  regard. 
industry  spokesmen  have,  correctly  I  be- 
lieve, cautioned  that  all  sources  of 
chlorine  atoms  in  tlie  stratosi^here  must 
be  assessed.  Dr.  Raymond  L.  McCarthy, 
technical  director  and  laboratory  man- 
ager, Freon  Products  Division  of  the  Du- 
Pont  Co..  has  testified  that  industry  is 
now  sponsoring  considerable  research 
into  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  chlorine- 
containing  compounds  which  migrate 
into  the  stratosphere. 

As  might  be  expected.  Di-.  McCarthy 
has  also  testified  that: 

The  chlori no-ozone  hypotheses  i.s  at  this 
time  purely  speculative  with  no  concrete  evl- 
cifiice  having  been  developed  to  support  it. 

But  Dr,  McCaithy  also  stated  that: 
Ii;du.  try  will  be  happy  to  participate  with 
Government  agencies  in  a  comprehensive 
experimental  program  to  examine  the  chlo- 
rine-ozone theory  and  if  creditable  scientific 
data  developed  in  this  experimental  program 
.^hov,-  that  any  chlorofluorocarbons  cannot 
be  u-ed  without  a  threat  to  health,  DiiPont 
v.ill  stop  production  of  these  compounds. 

I  welcome  this  forthright  statement 
from  this  most  important  segment  of  the 
industry  and  I  note  that  a  comprehensive 
study  will  give  industry  an  opportunity 
to  initiate  full-scale  research  into  re- 
placement products  for  fluorocarbons. 

As  a  result,  I  am  cosponsoring  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New- 
Jersey.  Mr,  Case.  S.  1336  which  provides 
for  a  full-scale  study  by   the  National 


Academy  of  Sciences.  I  should  point  out 
that  Senator  Case  and  I  have  w  ritten  to 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  to  ask  for 
additional  cosponsors.  This  is  the  same 
bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representatives  Paul  G.  Rogers. 
Democrat  of  Florida,  Marvi.n'  L.  Escii. 
Republican  of  Michigan,  and  a  number 
of  cosponsors.  It  provides  that  the  NAS 
report  would  be  transmitted  to  Congress 
s.ithin  1  year  of  enactment  of  the  !:ill 
-.'. ith  the  report  to  include  the  ciTects  oi 
nuorocarbons  discharged  into  the  r.ni- 
Ijicnt  air  as  well  as  information  on  lUe 
availabihty  of  safe  substitutes.  The  ic- 
port  shall  also  provide  informal  ion  on 
methods  to  recover  and  recycle  the  cliein- 
icals  from  such  products  as  rcfriveralors 
and  air  conditioners  already  in  lise. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  report  f lom 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  giving 
the  best  available  estimates  of  the  con- 
trol level  and  target  level  which  should 
be  prescribed  under  the  legislation.  In 
addition,  the  EPA  administrator  would 
report  to  Congress  on  recommendations 
for  control' of  chlorofluoromethane  dis- 
charges other  than  from  aerosol  sprays 
and  recommend  standards  to  limit  such 
emissions. 

Most  important,  the  bill  provides — 2 
years  after  enactment — for  a  ban  on  sale 
and  manufacture  of  aerosol  spray  con- 
tainers which  discharge  ozone  destroying 
chlorofluoromethane  gasses  unless  re- 
search proves  the  chemicals  harmless  to 
health,  safety,  or  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  indeed  many 
uncertainties  in  understanding  the  phe- 
nomena described  thus  far.  Reasonable 
men  can  differ  about  the  outcome.  But 
the  world  deserves  to  know  whether  our 
efforts  to  make  life  more  pleasant 
through  widespread  use  of  a  convenience 
product  may  be  the  cause  of  great  peril 
to  life  on  earth.  At  this  stage,  we  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  ask  ourselves 
what  we  want  to  see  happen  in  our  world. 
As  Dr.  McElroy  testified. 

We  do  have  some  time.  It  is  not  a  m.-itter  of 
doomsday  against  tomorrow-. 

But  we  must  use  the  time  wisely,  to 
structure  a  systematic  method  of  re- 
search and  analysis  so  that  future  gen- 
erations can  say  they  like  what  is  hap- 
pening in  their  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  1336  and  an 
article  entitled  "Why  Aerosols  are  Under 
Attack,"  from  the  February  17  issue  of 
Business  Week,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  so  as  to 
assure  that  aerosol  spray  containers  dis- 
charging chlorofluoromethane  compounds 
in  the  ambient  air  will  not  impair  the  en- 
vironmental ozone  layer,  to  prevent  any 
increased  skin  cancer  rlsl^;.  and  otherwise 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  environ- 
ment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  title;  t.\ble  or  contents 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  a.s  tl-.e 
"Ozone  Protection  Act  of  1975".  » 


T.^BLE    OF    CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Ameiiciment  of  Clean  Air  Act. 
Sec.  3.  Conforming  amendment. 

.^MF.ND.MENT    OF    CLr.\N    -MR    ACT 

Sec.  2.  Title  1  of  the  Clenn  Air  Act  i42 
U.o  C.  1857  anc!  follov.ing)  is  amended  by 
adding  .It  the  end  thereof  the  following  :iew 
Mibiitle: 

"Si'btitlc  B — O/cno  Prolection 


"TINDINCS 

"Sec    100    (.11   liie  Congress  finds,  on  the 


ba.«is     of     pi-c.'.ently     a\aiiable     information, 

that-  - 

"111  disc!iar(j,e  of  chlorofiuorouiethane  into 
■lie  Indoor  or  ouldocir  ambient  air  threat  ei.i 
\o  icdiif-e  the  ccnctiuiation  of  ozone  in  the 
."Iratosplicre. 

"(2)  o/oiie  rcdi'.r'l-n  i.s  liitely  to  ici-^  *.o  in- 
creased incldetice  of  .scjlar  ult v.iviiilet  r.idia- 
ticn  at  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

"1 3)  Increased  incidence  of  solar  ultra- 
violet radiation  may  cau.se  Increased  rales 
of  disease  in  humans  (including  increased 
relics  of  skin  c-ancer).  tlircaten  imporlan-. 
food  cropf.  and  otherv.ie  damage  the  n.^:- 
ural  e:ivironn\er.t, 

"i4)  the  iclea.se  of  ehloronuoro;netli.in? 
may  pose  a  danger  to  the  public  health 
safety,  and  welfare,  and 

"(5)  unie-s.-?  research  proves  the  safety  of 
chlorofluoromethane.  continued  n.se  of  chlo- 
rofltioromeihaue  comp^mnds  in  aerosol  tpray 
containers  sliould  nut  be  permitted. 

"ibi  F(.r  jv'rp:-.-e.-.  of  this  .-lUbtHic  the  term 
"i '.ilorotiu'/i  omcth;  ne'  niea'.s  t!ie  cliemical 
.- jinpnuiKl.-  CFC'l,  and  CF  CI  and  Euch  otlier 
dilorinated  lluorocarbon  coinpotinds  as  th? 
.A.d;ninisirator  determines  by  rule  may 
threaten  to  contribute  to  reductions  in  the 
ci^iicc:!' .atiori  of  ozone  in  tlis  stratosphere, 

"Sn.TJJES    .\Nn   REPORTS 
"''I-  151.       (al        N.^TIONAL       A.CADEr*lY       OP 

Sen. .\..  IS  Sti'dv.- The  Administrator  sliali 
undertake  to  contract  witli  tiie  National 
-Academy  of  Sciences  to  i,iudy.  and  prep.-ire  a 
report,  concerning  the  nature  and  likelihood 
of  potential  effects  idirct  and  indirect)  on 
public  health  and  the  ciuironment  of  the 
discharge  of  chlorofluorcmethane  into  the 
ambient  air.  Sucli  report  .shall  al=o  include 
information  on  the  availability  of  (li  meth- 
ods to  recover  and  recycle  chloroiluorometh- 
ane  from  products  winch  liave  been  sold  to 
the  ultintate  consumer.  (2i  methods  of  pre- 
vent inf»  the  escape  of  clilorofl-aoroniethane 
ir.to  the  ambient  air  in  various  uses,  and 
(3  I  saie  substitutes  for  clilorofluoromethane 
in  v.irious  uses.  Such  report  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  not  later  than  one  year 
after  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  tliis  subtitle. 
"(b)  Nation.\l  Aeronautics  and  Space 
An.MiNisTP.ATioN  REPORT. — Within  twelve 
months  of  the  date  of  the  en.-.ctmcnt  of  this 
subtitle,  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
.Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
report  lo  the  Congress  and  to  the  Adminis- 
tratiir  on  the  evidence  then  available  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  likelihood  of  poten- 
tial elfects  (direct  and  indirect)  on  public 
health  and  the  environment  of  the  discharge 
of  clilorofluoromethane  into  tlie  ambient  air. 

"RECOMMENDED    STAND.\RDS 

'.•-!(■.  1.52.  Not  'ater  than  fifteen  nionth.^ 
after  enactment  of  this  subtitle,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  rec- 
ommendations for  control  of  chlorofluoro- 
methane discharges  into  tiie  ambient  air 
from  sources  other  tlian  aerosol  spray  con- 
tainers. Such  report  shall  include  recom- 
mended standards  to  limit  such  emissions 
from  major  sources  ( otlier  than  aerosol  spray 
containers)  to  the  niaxlniuh  extent  which 
the  .'Vdministralor  determines  will  be  fea- 
sible (taking  into  account  the  cost  of  achiev- 
ing such  limitation),  and  r?conimended  ef- 
fective dates  for  sucli  standards. 
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"WAIVER    M  THORITY 

"Sec.     153.     If    the    AdminlslrAtor    finds. 
*fter— 

1 1 )    consideration   of  the   reports   under 
eecliou  151. 

■■'2)  coiisiiltatlon  wuh  appropriate  Feel- 
er,i;  ;it;eiicies  aiid  .scientific  entitie.s.  and 
3»  opportunity  for  public  iieining, 
t'lui  no  significant  risk  to  the  public  health. 
saltiy.  or  environment  is,  oi  niiy  be  posed, 
c.  contributed  lo.  by  !'..•>  dlsil.trye  of  chlnro- 
fliioroir.eihatie  co.np'H'.nds  lor  nny  class 
thereof)  uito  the  ani'iirnt  air  from  aerosol 
spray  contanicr.<.  then  he  c:-  si-.c  may.  by 
rule,  waive  ti.e  prohibluon  oi  zxct.ion  154  in 
wliole  or  in  p-rt. 

■See.  1,54.  I  a)  PRoHlbiTiuN.  — F..\cept  as 
provided  :n  section  153.  it  shall  be  unia.vful 
for  any  person  lo  manufacture.  .=e!I.  deliver 
for  introduction  into  commerce,  or  offer  for 
sale  any  aerosol  spray  contiuuer  which  In 
norm.il  operation  discharges  thlorofluoro- 
me.hane  into  the  ambicijt  air.  more  than  two 
years  after  'he  dae  of  enactment  of  this 
subtitle. 

"lb)  S.\Nc  rioN's.— 

"iD  The  .'Vdministi.ttor  may  upply  to  any 
United  State?  district  court  in  the  judicial 
district  in  which  the  person  alleged  to  be 
engaged  in  conduct  prohibited  by  subsection 
(a)  is  located  or  conducts  bujine=s  to  obtain 
a  temporary  re'^iraining  order,  a  preliminary 
or  permanent  injunction,  and  oiher  appro- 
priate equitable  relief  to  restrain  any  act 
prohibited  by  subjection  la) 

"(2)  Any  person  engaged  in  conduct  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  la)  may  be  .subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  per 
day  of  violation  in  the  dUcretDn  of  the  dis- 
trict court. 

".^CTHOHIi:.^^luN  ov  apprupriations 
"Sec.  155.  (a)  National  .Academy  of  S(  i- 
ENCEs  Stvdv— For  the  purpose  of  section  151 
(a)  and  152.  there  are  authori.:ed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator.  «500.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  endim,-  June  30.  1975, 
*  1.500. 000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976.  $250,000  for  the  Hscal  period  ending 
September  30.  1976.  and  oOO.OOOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1977 

"ibi  National  Aeronautics  \nd  Space  .^d- 
riini.stratkjm  Studv  —  For  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 151 1  b>,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  .md  Space  Administration. 
$1,000,000  for  the  liscal  year  eliding  June  30. 
1975.  $1,000,000  for  the  fi^ui!  '.ear  ending 
June  30.  1976.  *250  000  fn-  rhe  fiscal  period 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  S750.000  for 
the  fiscal  ye  >r  ending  September  30.  1977 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  other 
provisions  of  this  sub-lf.e.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator 
.such  sums  as  may  be  lu-ce.ssary  for  tlie  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1975.  June  30,  1976 
September  3u.  1977.  and  for  the  Hscal  period 
ending  Septentber  30.  1976  " 

CONFC>RMING    A.MENDMENT 

Sec  3.  Title  1  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  i42 
use  1857  and  following)  Is  amended  bv 
inserting  immediately  before  section  101  the 
following: 

"Subtitle  A— Air  Qualitv  and  Emission 
Limitations". 

I  From  Business  Week  magazine,  Feb.  17. 

19751 

Why   Aerosols  Are  Unde:;  Attack 

la  the  stratosphere,  some  15  mi.  above  the 
ea'-th.  a  thin  bla;iket  of  ozone  filters  the 
sun's  rays,  protecting  life  below  from  an 
overdose  of  ultraviolet  radiation.  If  the  ozone 
Is  damaged  or  destroved.  the  increase  in 
radiation  would  almost  certainly  boost  the 
Inridence  of  skin  cancer  and  could  ruin  crops 
and  even  alter  the  worlds  weather.  Such 
fears  had  figured  prominently  in  the  de- 
bate over  the  super-^onic  transport  four  years 
ago    Now.   some   scientists  claim,   the   ozone 


so  vital  to  the  earth's  ecosystem  Is  threat- 
enied  by  o::e  of  the  most  mundane  artifacts 
of  We->'i^ern  civilization:  the  aerosol  spray 
can. 

Nearly  3-billion  cans  of  aerosol  products 
are  sold  annually  In  the  U.S.,  and  75';  of 
them  contain  chemical  propellants  c.illed 
ciilorofluorocarbo:is.  Inert  ai-d  nonfiamma- 
ble.  they  have  seemed  well  suited  for  dis- 
pen^iag  hair  spray,  dejdorant.  Insert  repel- 
lant.  and  other  products  that  require  a  fine 
spr.TV.  Ill  all.  the  fluorocarbons  are  the  heart 
of  I'ne  S2-bllllon-a-year  aerosol  industry.  But 
last  June,  two  University  of  Callfor.ila  chem- 
ists, F  Sherw.'od  Rowland  and  Mario  Molina, 
published  a  paper  In  Nature  charging  that 
tne  tlujroc.trbons  are  depleting  the  ozone 
liyer 

B.ised  on  labaratorv  experiments  and 
i!ia:bem.^tica1  models.  Rowland  and  Molina 
lonttod  that  Ihe  fluorocarbons  slowly  dif- 
fU'^c  into  the  stratosphere,  where  they  are 
bimbarded  by  high-energy  ultraviolet  rays 
that  strip  off  atoms  of  chlorine  from  the 
chlorofluoroca'b:>n  molecules.  The  chlorine, 
111  turn,  reacts  with  the  ozone,  converting 
it  irito  ordinary  oxygen,  which  does  not  filter 
ultraviolet  rays  Worse,  the  scientists  said, 
the  pro?ess  produces  more  clilorlne.  setting 
up  a  chain  reaction  that  would  destroy 
more  ozone. 

Soon  afterward,  .^cisiuists  at  Harvard. 
:.Ti:hlgan,  and  the  National  Center  for  At- 
maspheric  Research  came  to  similar  theo- 
retical conclusions.  The  Harvard  work  pre- 
dicted that  the  fluorocarbons  could  deplete 
the  ozone  layer  by  16'  within  25  years  And 
'h:ii  ciuld  mean  more  than  100.000  addi- 
iicm.ii  cases  of  skin  cancer  a  vear. 
fighting  it  out 
As  a  result  of  all  this,  a  comple.N  fight  is 
under  way  between  environmentalists^  who 
'.van?  the  fluorocarbons  banned  immediately, 
r<nd  the  aerosol  industry,  which  believes  the 
ozone-depletion  theory  is  mostly  speculation 
that  lacks  experimental  verification.  Led  by 
Du  P.Tint.  which  produces  the  most  popular 
iluorocarbon  under  the  trade  name  Freon, 
the  industry  has  ciniracied  with  several  unl- 
ver>i:v  re5ear.rhcrs  to  seek  more  definite  ex- 
perimental evidence.  "Until  the  fir.st  results 
of  the  industry  research  are  ready,  the  avail- 
able facts  do  not  rank  as  proof  that  fluoro- 
c.nrbons  will  lead  to  ozone  depletion."  says 
Dr.  Raymond  McCarthy,  a  "Vale-trained 
[ihysi'ist  who  is  technical  dire..n?r  of  Du 
Pont'-,  Freon  products  division. 

But  environmentalists,  argul'ig  that  it  is 
better  to  be  safe  than  .^orry.  want  faster  ac- 
tion. Ozone  depletion  has  bcgiui.  they  .^ay, 
and  the  world  cannot  afford  the  tremendous 
risk  In  waiting  for  deli ni live  proof.  The 
Natural  Re.sources  Defense  Council  has  al- 
ready petitioned  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  to  ban  tfuorocarbon  pro- 
pellants as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  com- 
mission must  reply  by  March. 

Washington  officiids  are  mobilizing,  too. 
The  House  subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
iV  Environment,  headed  by  Representative 
Paul  G.  Rogers  iD-Fla  ).  held  hearings  on 
fluorocarbons  la.-^t  December,  and  Rogers 
will  reintroduce  a  bill  giving  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate fluorocarbons.  The  National  Academy 
of  .Sciences  is  launching  a  one-year  study, 
after  a  panel  concluded  that  tlie  problem 
was  serious.  And  the  White  House  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  is  setting  up  a 
task  force  to  coordinate  further  govern- 
ment study. 

Despite  such  high-level  concern,  any  ban 
is  at  least  two  or  three  years  away  "Every- 
one agrees  that  more  research  is  needed." 
.says  Rogers.  We've  got  to  have  pretty  sub- 
stantial proof  becauoe  taking  action  against 
aerosols  would  mean  a  niiijor  economic  dis- 
location. ' 

STANDARD   OF   f'R(i')F 

Getting  that  "substantial  proof"  lalsc; 
anew  the  basic  questions  that  occur  m  en- 


vironmeiital  and  health  regulation  What 
standard  o:  proof  is  sufficient  before  the 
government  bans  a  suspected  produn 
whether  DDI".  cyclamates,  vinyl  chloride,  or 
rtuorocarbans .'  Who  bears  the  burden  of 
that  proof?  And  if  scientific  certainty  is  iin- 
pos'iblc.  how  should  the  risk-benefit  trade- 
off be  niadet 

Ideally,  su.spected  carcinogens,  like  .<iU'-- 
pe .ted  criminals,  should  be  presumed  iiiiio- 
ccnt  until  proven  guilty.  Btit  appUing  th.'it 
standard  to  environmental  hazards  entails 
great  public  risk.  Scientilic  evidence  is  rarely 
conclusive  and.  since  envnonnuntal  nines  ci 
olten  do  not  show  up  for  10  years  or  more 
a'.vaiiing  proof  olien  means  waiting  for  the 
damage  to  h?  done  In  the  tragic  case  of  viiiy! 
chloride,  for  example,  tlic  proof  amounted 
to  a  body  count  years  afccr  the  workers  weie 
hr^i  expcsed. 

So  when  ihe  risks  are  hiyh.  regulators  are 
initreasingly  resolving  scientilic  uncertain- 
ties In  favor  of  caution  and  increasingh 
placing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  manu- 
facturer. That  is  the  thrust  of  pending  legis- 
lation to  control  toxic  substances,  and  r, 
was  the  rationale  in  government  bans  on 
DDT  and  cv(  lamates.  In  making  such  Judg- 
ments, the  regulators  u'.so  weigh  the  stis- 
pecied  risks  of  a  product  againsi  its  beuc- 
lits  to  .society.  Thus,  the  EPA  niiglu  no: 
have  banned  DDT  if  malr.ria  had  been  a 
problem  in  the  US  In  short,  the  prcsumii- 
tion  of  innocence  is  slowly  being  replaced 
with  a  more  cautious  better-safe-than-.=oi;  ■ 
approach,  '.\ith  the  regulators  Ijalnnclng  an 
airav  ol  scientific,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors. 

.niUCIAI.    ATTITfDE 

Some  courts,  however,  are  having  a  hard 
time  reconciling  this  approach  with  tradi- 
tional rules  of  evidence.  In  n  landmark  de- 
cision last  year,  for  example,  a  U.S.  Court 
of  .Appeals  overturned  a  lower  court  ruling 
that  ordered  Reserve  Mining  Co.  to  close 
dov'ii  a  taconite  plant  that  was  dumping 
asbesios-like  tailings  into  Lake  Superior 
The  lower  court  had  decided  lliat  the  tail- 
ings were  likely  to  cause  cancer  among  local 
residents  who  relied  on  Lake  Superior  for 
their  drinking  water.  But  the  appeals  court 
resol'.ed  the  scinetlfic  doubts  in  favor  of  the 
company^ at  least  temporarily, 

'■.Although  we  are  sympathetic  to  the  un- 
certainties facing  residents  of  the  North 
Shore,"  the  Judges  said,  we  are  a  court  of 
law,  governed  by  rulings  of  proof,  and  un- 
knowns may  not  be  substituted  for  proof  of 
demonstrated   hazard   lo   public   health.'" 

In  the  case  of  fluorocarbons.  similar  i.'-- 
sues  will  be  aired  before  the  matter  is  re- 
solved. But  the  burden  of  proof  is  clearly 
shifting  to  the  aerosol  industry,  largely  be- 
cause most  :,cient:sts  believe  the  risks  to  the 
ozone  layer  are  very  great  compared  with 
the  coineiuence  of  aerosol  containers.  "If 
on  the  basis  of  the  research,  the  integrity  of 
the  ozone  layer  cannot  be  assured,  I  would 
favor  a  Imntation  or  a  ban,"  says  Lester 
Machta  of  the  National  Oceanic  A:  Atmos- 
plieric   Administration. 

SITTING    THE    EVIDENCE 

So  far.  scientists  know  that  the  fluoro- 
carbons have  reached  the  lower  .stratosphere 
in  measurable  quantities.  And  tiom  lab  tests 
they  know  that  ultraviolet  radiation  can 
strip  (Jilorine  atoms  from  the  fluorocarbons 
and  ;l^  the  resulting  chlorine  can  destroy 
ozone.  But  they  do  not  know  whether  the.~e 
reactions  occur  In  the  stratosphere  or  at 
what  rate.  So  industry-sponsored  research- 
ers at  several  universities  will  measure  the 
concen'ration  of  chlorine  compounds  In  the 
stratosphere  with  high-altitude  balloons 
Ihen  they  will  have  to  determine  whether  the 
chlorine  came  from  aerosols  or  from  other 
chemicals. 

"Fluorocarbons  represent  only  4'  of  the 
I  liloriiie-foniainlng  compounds  manufac- 
tured in  the  US,"  says  McCarthy  of  Du 
roiit.     If  tlie  ozor.e  depletion  theory  is  right, 
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we  have  to  look  at  all  the  sources."  In  about 
three  years,  says  McCarthy.  "We'll  have  a  lot 
of  evidence.  If  fluorocarbons  are  the  source, 
DU  Pont  will  stop  production." 

Tiiat.  of  course,  would  create  serious 
pruiilems  for  the  aerosol  industry.  And  be- 
cause fluorocarbons  are  also  used  as  coolants 
ii  refrigerators  and  air  conditioners,  Mc- 
r.irthy  believes  that  other  Industries  are 
lhre;aencd,  too.  But  such  refrigerants  are  not 
iic'.v  at  issue,  primarily  because  environ- 
mentalists atid  regulators  think  they  can  be 
rerovered.  If  necessary,  when  these  applt- 
aices  are  scrapped.  Meanwhile.  Du  Pont  is 
sp  rchiiig  for  substitutes  for  fluorocarbons. 
"VVe  don't  have  any  candidates  in  hand," 
j.us  a  Du  Pont  man.  "But  we're  in  the 
clK'mistry  business,  and  we  have  the  cnpa- 
billty  of  invei  ting  something  ncv- if  we 
have  to,"    . 


SUB'' OMMTTTEE  PRINT  OF  NATU- 
RAL GAS  PRODUCTICN  AND 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
rau-e  of  the  demand  for  copies  of  the 
"Natural  Gas  Production  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1975."  reported  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oil  and  Gas  Production 
and  Di.'.tribution  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ttte  subcommittee  print,  including  a  de- 
.scriiition  and  text  of  the  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  print 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.^: 

Tfxt  and  DEScrii^TioN  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Production  and  Co.-^'servation  Act  of  1975, 
AS  Reported  by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
ON  On.  AND  G\s  Production  and  Distribu- 
tion 

[Prepared  at  the  Direction  of  Honorable 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Honorable  Adlai  E. 
.Steven=on,  Chairman.  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Production 
and  Distribution  for  the  n=e  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  United  States 
Senate] 

introduction 
The   Committee   Print   is   designed   to   re- 
form   and    simplify    procedures    under    the 
Natural  Gas  Act  of   1938.  The  objectives  of 
the  Committee  Print  are: 

To  improve  natural  gas  supplies  while 
assuring  consumers  that  inflation  in  natu- 
ral gas  prices  will  be  kept  under  control. 
Ti,c  Committee  Print  would  establish  new 
gas  ceiling  prices  with  automatic  price  ad- 
justments for  inflation  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  FPC  to  adjust  the  basic  rates  at  five- 
year  intervals  on  the  basis  of  prospective 
costs.  Also,  higher  prices  can  be  established 
by  the  FPC  for  high-cost  production  or  for 
liquefied  or  synthetic  gas.  To  improve  com- 
petition in  the  natural  gas  Industry,  small 
producers  could  charge  up  to  50  percent 
more  than  the  applicable  price  ceiling  for 
large  producers.  The  statutory  ceilingB  would 
apply  to  natural  gas  sales  In  both  later  and 
intrastate  commerce,  but  producers  would  be 
otherwise  freed  from  federal  regulation. 

The  bill  would  also  protect  consumers 
against  unjustified  price  Increases  for  flow- 
ing natural  gas  and  residential  and  other 
small  users  would  be  assured  relatively 
stable  gas  prices. 

To  speed  the  unusually  slow  pace  of  gas 
development  on  federal  lands  and  end  the 
opportunity  for  'trithholdlng  of  natural  gas 
supplies  In  anticipation  of  higher  prices,  the 
bill  would  require  producers  on  federal  lands 
to  develop  and  produce  natural  gas  as  soon 
as  practicable.  Also.  FPC  procedures  relating 
to  certification  of  pipeline  facilities  would 
be  streamlined. 


The  bill  would  assure  that  additional  nat- 
ural gas  Is  available  to  high  priority  users 
by  prohibiting  natural  gas  from  being 
squandered  on  large  boiler  fuel  uses  that 
could  feasibly  be  satisfied  by  alternative 
fuels.  It  also  provides  for  emergency  alloca- 
tions among  pipelines  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  avoid  extreme  eco- 
nomic hardship  within  the  service  areas  of 
natural  gas  pipelines  experiencing  a  supply 
emergency. 

The  bill  seeks  to  improve  tiie  natiual  g..s 
information  available  to  the  FPC  and  the 
public  It  would  require  detailed  mo:iuoriiig 
of  the  development  efforts  of  all  producers 
on  federal  lands  and  require  each  producer 
and  small  producer  to  make  available  to  the 
Commission  on  a  current  basis  an  up-to-(!ate 
account  of  the  natural  gas  rescr'.  cs  produc- 
tion, gathering,  storage,  tran^'p  rtatim.  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  gas. 

The  bill  would  Implement  the  Congres- 
sional Energy  Program  recommendations  to 
"reform  and  simplify  gas  regulation  but  con- 
tinue interstate  price  controls  on  old  natural 
gas  and  establish  a  statutory  formula  ceiling 
that;  reflects  the  cost  of  production.  This 
should  assure  that  the  price  is  high  enough 
to  encourage  maximum  domestic  product  Kin, 
but  still  below  the  OPEC  cartel  level." 
section-by-seciion  analysis 
Section  1. — Short  title 

Section  1  states  that  the  bill  may  be  cited 
as   the   '"Natural   Gas   Production   and    Con- 
servation Act  of  1975"". 
Section  2. — Technical  confcnui.-ij  cJtaiipcs 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  mD\e  the  title 
of  the  existing  Natural  Gas  Act  from  the  last 
section  to  the  first  section  of  the  Act,  and 
establish  the  existing  Natural  Gas  Act  as 
Title  I. — General  Provisions. 

Section  3.- — Production  and  conservation 
incentives 

Section  3  would  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  1938  by  adding  a  second  title  to  reform 
and  simplify  the  regulation  of  natural  gas. 
The  analysis  of  Title  II,  the  "Natural  Gas 
Production  and  Conservation  Act"  follows. 
Section  202. — Definitions 

Fourteen  terms  are  defined  in  Section  202. 
The  most  important  are  "affiliate"'  as  mean- 
ing a  person  directly  or  indirectly  control- 
ling, controlled  by  or  under  common  control 
or  ownership  with  any  other  person.  This 
definition  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
the  definition  of  "small  producer"  which 
means  a  person  who  together  with  all  affili- 
ates does  not  produce  more  than  10  million 
Mcf  of  natural  gas  per  year.  Tlius,  the  Intent 
of  the  definition  is  to  preclude  large  pro- 
ducers from  taking  advantage  of  the  special 
small  producer  pricing  provisions  by  estab- 
lishing a  series  of  affiliates  that  are  under 
common  control.  In  addition,  the  small  pro- 
ducer pricing  provisions  are  not  available  to 
companies  that  are  affiliated  with  natural  gas 
pipelines  because  the  additional  pricing  in- 
centives are  not  necessary  to  Induce  pipeline 
production  of  natural  gas.  Many  pipelines 
are  already  desperate  to  acquire  natural  gas 
supplies  and  consumers  should  not  have  to 
pay  a  price  surcharge  to  such  companies 
when  it  Is  unlikely  to  result  in  additional 
supplies. 

"Fcieral  Lands"  is  define-!  as  any  land  or 
subsurface  area  (Including  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf)  which  is  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This  definition. 
when  read  in  conjunction  with  Section  207 
(e)  makes  an  important  change  In  existing 
law:  All  production  of  new  natural  gas  from 
federal  lands  must  be  sold  or  transferred  in 
Interstate  commerce.  This  precludes  a  pro- 
ducer on  federal  lands  from  reserving  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  natural  gas  for  his  own 
use.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  in- 
crease the  supplies  of  natural  gas  to  the 
Interstate  market  and  preclude  its  use  for 


generally  lower  priority  uses  by  tl.e  producers 
themselves. 

"New  natural  gas"  means  natural  gas  dedi- 
cated under  a  long-term  contract  which  ha.s 
not  previou.sly  been  dedicated  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975.  "VVhen  read  In  conjunction  with 
Section  203(11  of  the  bill,  this  definition 
retjuires  sales  of  new  natural  gas  to  be  for 
a  term  of  at  least  twenty  years  and  at  a 
price  not  In  excess  di  the  applicable  ceiling 
rate.  Historically,  all  of  the  gas  production 
on  desi;^:nated  acreage  is  dedicated  for  the 
life  of  the  reservoir,  or  for  a  fixed  time  period 
such  as  twenty  years.  Some  contracus  also 
dedicate  a  fixed  level  of  production  each 
year  from  idetitifiej  acreage.  Thus,  under  tlie 
dchi  ilioa,  wliate-.or  pAs  was  previrusly  dedi- 
cated, whether  it  is  a  fixed  quantity  or  the 
production  livim  an  entire  reserv..ir,  would 
not  be  new  natural  gas.  Instead,  It  would 
l.ie  i  Id  natural  gas  as  defined  by  the  Act. 
Section  'JO.'!. — \cic  natural  ga^ 

This  section  creates  a  method  for  estab- 
lishing a  base  price  for  new  natural  gas  to 
fully  reimburse  natural  gas  producers  for 
their  prospective  costs  ard  risks  as  well  as 
providing  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  nec- 
essary to  attract  needed  capital.  The  FPC 
would  be  required  to  establish  the  initiril 
natimial  b  ise  price  within  180  days  after 
tie  date  rj  enactment  within  a  statut.jry 
r.vn?e  of  40  to  75  cents  per  Mcf.  Ceiling  prires 
would  apply  to  both  intra-  ar.d  l».terstale 
sales  by  procJucers.  There  woitld  be  no  Jiull- 
cial  review  of  a  Conimissio:i  derision  within 
the  statut.  ry  ran;je.  but  the  initial  national 
b.tse  price  wxuld  be  re- icwed  and  adjusted 
by  the  Commission  at  fr.e-ycar  intervals  tj 
account  fur  changes  i:i  tliC  real  c(  sts  t  f  pro- 
ductin  such  ns.  a  gci  er.\l  increr.se  in  avera';e 
drilUng  denths.  lower  average  reserve  addi- 
tions per  foot  drilled,  and  liieher  real  costs 
of  equipmer.t  and  labor.  The  b.t.se  price 
would  be  adjusted  eac'n  year  under  an  auto- 
matic statutory  formula  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  general  level  of  inflation.  The  ad- 
justed price  would  apply  to  new  naturai  gas 
deliveries  commenced   in   that   year. 

I'l  addition,  once  a  prcducer  has  decicated 
natural  gas  lo  inter-  cr  intrastate  com- 
merce, he  v^'ould  be  allowed  to  provide  by 
contract  for  up  to  a  2  percent  annual  price 
increase  to  compensate  for  higher  operatlnr; 
and  maintenance  costs.  Although  the  vast 
bulk  of  all  capital  costs  are  incurred  prif  r 
to  the  lime  that  deliveries  are  ccmmenced. 
natural  gas  contracts  have  historically  pro- 
vided for  a  small  annual  escalation  In  price 
because  deliveries  tend  to  decline  over  time 
and  fixed  costja  are  then  spread  over  a  declin- 
ing output  of  gas.  The  bill  permits  the  con- 
tinuation of  that   practice. 

A  special  price  based  on  the  cost  of  service 
may  be  charged  for  gas  produced  in  desig- 
nated high-cost  production  areas  or  depths 
or  for  liquefied  or  synthetic  gas.  In  addition, 
the  Cominis"ion"s  jurisd.ction  would  be  ex- 
tended to  ."synthetic  natural  gas  plan's  in  a:i 
effort  to  simplify  financing  and  ratiorali.'e 
the  construction  and  operation  of  such  fa- 
cilities. Most  members  of  the  r.a'ura!  pas 
pipeline  industry  favor  extending  FPC  juris- 
diction to  SNG  plants  because  such  jurisdi"- 
tion  and  incltision  of  the  plant  in  the  rate 
base  is  necessary  to  secure  outside  financing 
for  the  facility.  It  would  mean  that  SNG 
p'.ants  would  be  treated  in  a  way  similar  to 
electric  utility  generating  plants.  All  pur- 
chases must  file  contracts  with  the  FPC  and 
all  dedications  of  new  natural  gas  must  be 
for  a  period  of  at  least   twenty  years. 

Coinmcnt.-  Perhaps  the  most  Important 
feature  of  the  bill  is  the  application  of  the 
lew  gas  price  ceilings  to  inlraitate  commerce. 
A  number  of  major  pipelines  do  not  have 
arccps  to  offshore  areas  ar.d  are  dependent 
upon  obtnir.lng  r.ew  natural  gas  supplies 
from  oueshore  production  areas.  Because  of 
the  ever  widening  differential  between  the 
unregulated   price   and    the   FPC    controlled 
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price,  siioli  pipelines  ha'.e  had  a  great  deal 
cC  difficulty  obtaining  new  natural  gas  sup- 
plies from  onshore  sources.  To  preveiit  them 
Irom  runiiiiis;  out  of  gas.  it  Is  Important 
v:iat  the  price  ceilings  apply  to  the  intrastate 
marl;et.  Application  of  the  ceilings  to  the 
liirasitatc  n^.arket  would  reduce  the  severe 
ciisi..  lions  in  iiamral  gas  Hews  and  would  be 
a  alcgous  to  the  nation's  system  of  oil  price 
icpiitatioii.  The  Federal  Energy  Admlnistra- 
Ujn's  price  controls  over  old  oil  apply  to 
t^lh  Initr-  and  intrastate  commerce,  and  it 
pemMts  the  treatment  of  oil  as  a  national 
resource.  Natural  gas  needs  to  be  similarly 
treated. 

Section  203  establishes  a  mechanism  to 
elimuiate  expectations  ct  va;ily  higher  prices 
in  the  r.ear  future  With  this  kind  of  cer- 
tainty, producers  woiild  i.ot  e.xpect  to  in- 
crea.se  their  long-term  profit  le'\els  by  re- 
fraining trom  producing  available  natural 
;-as  .supplies  at  the  earhest  possible  time. 
The  current  natural  gas  situation  would 
thus  be  greatly  improved  by  providing  .-,uch 
certainty  under  a  simple  but  fair  statutory 
pricing  formula  lor  rew  tia.s.  Additional  cer- 
tainty IS  obtained  bccau.se  natural  gas  com- 
mitted under  the  applicable  statutory  for- 
mula would  not  be  subject  to  future  Com- 
Diission  or  Court  reduction. 

Section  20-1— Small  prodiicr  prictng 
Section  204  would  permit  small  companies 
that  produced  less  th.in  10  million  Mcf  per 
year  of  natural  gas  to  charge  as  much  as  50 
percent  more  than  the  applicable  rate  for 
new  ga.s  sold  by  a  large  producer.  Small  pro- 
ducers can  con'inue  to  charge  50  perceiu 
more  for  thefr  first.  10  million  Mcf  of  produc- 
tion even  if  their  total  production  exceeds 
that  amount  However,  gas  discovered  by 
major  producers  could  not'be  sold  by  produc- 
ers at  price.s  higher  than  the  applicable 
statutory  ceiling. 

Comment. — There  are  approximately  4.000 
natural  gas  producers,  and  of  that  number. 
approximately  70  would  not  be  small  pro- 
ducers under  this  detinition.  The  bill  pro- 
po.ses  smaller  producers  to  charge  higher 
rares  because  thev  incur  greater  risks:  they 
do  not  drill  enougli  wells  to  statistically  an- 
ticipate a  certain  proportion  of  succe.-ses  and 
consequently  their  risks  often  varv  substan- 
tially from  that  of  the  larger  companies.  Yet 
small  producers  drill  approximatelv  U  of  the 
onshore  exploratory  wells,  thev  explore  the 
marginal  areas,  and  generally  'invest  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  revenues  in  the  search 
for  new  supplies  It  has  been  suggested  that 
increasing  the  market  share  of"  small  pro- 
ducers, which  is  now  approximatelv  10  per- 
cent of  t-otal  production,  can  significantly 
improve  competition  This  provision  is  simi- 
l.ir  to  a  propo.>ed  rulemaking  bv  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  which  would  also  allow 
small  producers  to  charge  50  percent  more 
Uinn  the  national  rate. 

Section  205—01(1  nalura!  gax 
Pr.ce  increases  for  old  natural  gas— natural 
gas  which  is  already  flowing  and  where  al- 
most all  of  the  capital  expenses  have  alreadv 
i)een  sunk— may  be  permued  bv  the  Com- 
mission only  if  a  producer  demonstrates  as 
increase  is  necessary  to  cover  higher  pro- 
duction costs  of  s  .-h  natural  pas  or  is  neces- 
sary toelmunate  undue  discrimination  where 
a  similarly  situated  producer  has  been  al- 
lowed to  charge  higher  rates  for  flowing 
natiiral  gas. 

Contrncnt  ^This  provision  is  designed  to 
protect  the  consumer  against  unjustified 
price  increases  for  natural  gas  that  is  ulreadv 
flowing  in  inters'a-e  cmunerce.  Neither  thi.-; 
provision  or  any  other  section  of  the  bill 
would  in  any  way  affect  existing  old  natural 
gas  contracts  in  iiurasta'e  commerce.  Be- 
<  uise  most  costs  are  incurred  when  deliver- 
ies are  commenced,  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  fliwing  natural  gas  often  results  In  a 
windfall    to    •■le    producer    without   any   as- 


smance  that  such  additional  revenues  would 
be  utilized  in  the  search  for  new  natur.il 
g;is.  Tl-ierefoie  the  bill  would  stabilize  flow- 
i  ig  natural  gas  prices  and  pl.ice  the  incen- 
'i\e  for  new  production  in  the  price  for 
new  natmul  gas.  It  would  also  provide  con- 
-uinera  wiih  a  far  greater  assurance  that  to 
the  extent  he  pays  additional  prices  for 
natural  gas  he  can  have  a  rea.HMiable  as- 
surance th.u  it  will  be  related  to  costs  and 
ihe  effort  lo  lacrea-ing  natural  gas  supplies. 
;>.■,  io)i  206.-   Residential  and  oHirr  .-anall 

users 
To  protect  sm^U  users  to  tiie  maximum 
e.\t?nt  po-ssible,  the  bill  requires  that  the 
honefits  of  lower  prices  for  flowing  natural 
gas  would  be  made  available  to  !e:,idential 
and  other  small  users  on  any  gnen  pipeline 
.system. 

Conn«cr?r— Following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  nations  interstate 
pipelines  will  have  delivered  to  them  old 
iiatural  gas  at  lower  prices  than  the  new 
aatural  gas.  Tins  pro\  ision  provides  that 
such  lower  prices  for  the  old  flowing  gas 
would  be  passed  through  to  small  tisers. 
Small  u.sers  are  defined  as  those  v.ho  use 
lesi  than  50  Mcf  per  day  of  natural  gas. 
This  would  assure  that  residential  and  small 
business  customers,  those  le.tst  ai.Me  to  ab- 
sorb or  pass  on  the  cost  of  much  hit'her  ne v. 
natural  gas  supplies  would  be  protected. 
Over  time,  old  natural  gas  Enpplies  would 
be  depleted  and  itew  natural  gas  at  higlier 
prices  'voulri  become  a;i  increasing  share  of 
mo.st  pipelines'  supplies.  Therefore,  tlie  in- 
crease in  new  natural  ga.s  prices  would  be 
delayed  to  small  customers,  but  iililmatelv 
they  too  would  be  paying  the  new  gas  rate 
This  provision  does  not  give  a  supply  pref- 
erence, but  only  a  price  advantatte  to  small 
users  lo  the  extent  that  old  natural  g.is  is 
available  in  the  pipeline  system. 

The  price  preference  for  new  natural  gas 
would  not  be  enforced  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  at  the  state  level,  but  instead 
it  could  be  enforced  by  consumer  petition 
either  before  the  State  Utility  Commi.s.,jon. 
the  State  Courts,  or  the  Federal  Courts. 
SerUon  207 — Increasing  fiatural  nas  supplier 
The  Federal  Power  Commissior  is  directed 
to  decide  within  120  days  all  applications 
ov  pipelines  tn  construct  new  facilities  for 
'iie  delivery  of  natural  gas  supplies.  Only 
those  applications  where  two  or  more  pipe- 
lines file  competing  mtUuallv  exclusive  ap- 
plicr.tions  are  not  covered  bv  fttis  deadline 
because  Constitutional  due  process  reciiure- 
ments  mandate  a  trial-type  hearing  In  ad- 
dition, to  reduce  inefficient  resource  alloca- 
tion and  lower  costs  to  consumers,  new  nat- 
ural gas  facilities  are  reriuired  to  be  conunon 
carriers  available  for  u.se  by  ofner  pipelines. 
In  addition,  producers  mav  make  sales  with- 
out obtaiiuni;  anv  certification  from  ti-.e 
FPC. 

Comment — This  provision  is  dc^i-^ned  to 
prevent  unnecessary  bottlenecks  developing 
m  the  Commission  which  could  slow  de- 
livery  of   new   natural    gas   supplies. 

Section  207  also  provides  that  natural  pas 
producers  are  required  to  undertake  and 
complete  exploratory  and  developmental 
programs  to  obtain  maximum  production  at 
leasing  of  these  lands.  This  proposal  .seeks 
to  end  the  withholding  of  natural  eas  by  pro- 
ducers on  federal  lands  Should  a  producer 
on  federal  land.s  fail  to  commence  sales  or 
deliveries  of  natural  gas  by  pipelines  within 
2  years  of  the  discovery  of  natural  gas.  he 
would  forfeit  his  lease,  unless  the  Commis- 
sion found  that  volumes  dl.^covered  or  de- 
veloped were  not  of  commercially  paving 
ouantities  or  found  other  valid  rea.sons  for 
s.ich  a  delay  in  production.  Tins  section  aUo 
provides  for  continuing  monitoring  and  an- 
nual reporting  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
of  oil  and  gas  development  progress.  It  re- 
quire, all  producers  to  make  available  to  the 


Comiiiisalon  c.irrent  estimates  of  their  re- 
serves on  a  reservoir  by  reservoir  basis  and 
recj  Hires  the  Commission  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  such  reserve  data  aiiri 
compile  comprehensive  information  on  the 
natural  sjas  industry.  This  information  win 
enable  the  Congreis  a'..d  t'le  public  to  have 
yreater  cottfidence  in  estnuates  of  tlie  na- 
tion's natural  gas  supply  and  demand. 

Third,  the  bill  would  end  the  practice  that 
lias  recently  developed:  Off-liore  producers 
ha\e  "reserved"  substantial  quantities  of  g.ns 
for  their  own  use.  The  pr^-posed  bill  would 
require  all  production  of  new  naitiral  gco 
ftom  federal  lands  to  be  .sold  to  interstate 
ripclines. 

Cninmrnts.     Currently   ti.e   Feclrral    Po,.  er 
Coiamission.  the  Deparln.eiit  of  the  Interior 
and    tiie   Gencrol    Accounting    Olfice   are  all 
conducting    investigations    in    an    effort    to 
oetermnie   why  sub.itantir.l   oiVshore   acreage 
that  has  previously  been  leased  is  not  pro- 
ducing natural  gas  during  a  period  when  the 
nation  is   facing  acute  shortages  and  inter- 
st.i'c  curtailments  tiiat  inny  reach  16  percent 
tins  vear.  Some  have  charged  that  producers 
are  dehberately  slowing  deielopment  efforts 
m   anticipation  of   the   po.sibility  of  higher 
regulated  or  deregulated   prices  "for   natural 
gas.  This  section  is  intended  to  end  the  pro- 
ducer reluctance,  if  there  is  such  reluctance, 
t"  develop  the  liation's  natural  gas  reserves 
at  the  most  rapid  possible  rate.  If  a  producer 
o;i  federal  lands  does  not  sell  natural  gas  at 
tlie  earlie.it   possible  time  and  the  FPC  does 
ii"i   find  any  compelling  reason  tliat  excu'^es 
-I'cli  'loiiperfonnance.  tiien  he  would  forfeit 
ins    ici.se    and    another    producer    would    be 
lound   who  would  do  the  job.   Federal  lands 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
production  from  these  lands  should  occur  in 
a  way  that  maximizes  the  national  interes: 
Section  208.     Natural  pas  conserration 
llie  bill  would  prohibit  boiler  fuel  use  uf 
iiaiural  gas  and  propane  in  interstate  and  in 
intrastate  commerce  for  new  industrial  users 
where  alternative  fuel   use   is   feasible.  Cur- 
rent   large   boiler   fuel    users   of   natural  gas 
would  be  pliased  out  as  soon  as  practicable 
Vothing  in  the  act  would  impair  any  federal 
or  sta'e  safety  or  environmental   protection 
law  or  regulation.  In  requiring  new  or  exist- 
ing plants  to  curtail  their  use  of  natural  gas. 
Hie  Commission  mu.--t  determine  that  alter- 
native domestic   fuels  can   be   used  and   are 
a\ailable.  The  Commis.^ion's  actiMties  would 
i)e   coordinated   with   other   federal   agencies 
to  assure  that  the  transition  from  natural  gas 
usage  by  mdiistrial  users  would  occur  to  tlie 
mnxinnim  practicable  extent  within  10  years 
Natur.-'l  gas  is  already  in  short  supply,  and 
it   IS  very  likely  that  future  production  will 
continue  to  decline  in  absolute  amounts.  It  is 
a  clean  burning,  convenient  highly  versatile 
fuel  and  an  important  raw  material  for  many 
itidustries.  It  should  be  used  efficiently  and 
only  where  alternative  fuels  are  not  feasible 
A  r?latively  inefficient  use  of  large  sup!):ics 
of  natural  gas  is  as  a  boiler  fuel  for  steam  ur 
electric  generation.  Thus,  the  purpo.-,e  of  this 
pro\  ision  is  to  require  the  comersion  of  Midi 
large  i;:dustrial  boiler  fuel  uses  to  alternative 
fuels  ai   the  earliest   practicable  date  to  as- 
sure tiiat  high-priority  users  such  as  residen- 
tial,   and    other   small    users    and    feedstock 
liser^  w  ill  have  an  improved  natural  gas  sup- 
ply. Tlie  boiler  fuel  use  prohibition  of  the  bill 
applies  to  u-ers  in  botli  inter-  and  intrastate 
c'nimerce 

Section  209 — Natural  ga.<  curiuihncnt 
Nattiral  gas  is  an  essential  feedstock  in- 
gredient in  the  production  of  fertlizer.  Sec- 
tion 209  would  require  the  FPC  to  assure 
iliai  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas  are 
available  for  fertilizer  and  essential  agricul- 
tural chemical  production  for  domestic  food 
production  in  existing  and  new  plants.  Such 
u.sers  would  have  the  highest  priority  except 
to   the   extent   that   natural   ga-s  .service   to 
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o.Ms'iiig  residcn 
maintained. 

Comment.-  Current  natural  ga,,  shortages 
nave  not  only  threatened  existing  fertlll7er 

•auction,  but  have  made  necessary  expan- 
.if   fertilizer   production    difficult.    Tlie 


p; 
.-lull 


;;eed  to  maintain  and  expand  frKid  production 
1  -I)  basic  thai  the  proposed  Act  would  re- 
HUire  tiie  FPC  to  as.uire  that  iiatural  ga.s  r 
available  for  fertilizer  feedstock  puip'.ses 

This  agricultural  priority  would  b'-  i-n- 
_v. tiled  upon  the  Commission's  exist lU;,  cur- 
tailiU'^ut  program  which  esialilishcs  a  general 
policy  of  end-tise  curtailincnl  The  Comnus- 
.uon's  ciirtallmeiil  procedures  iiave  as  their 
l)asic  objective  the  protection  of  deliveries  for 
residential  and  small  volunii-  cM-^uniers  viio 
cannot  be  safely  curtailed  lui  a  daily  basis 
and  requires  reduciiou  in  dclr  cries  to  lav-.e 
volume  interruptible  sales. 

The  Commission  has  esiablislud  liy  legu- 
'..\tion  a  priority  system  of  curtailment  for 
use  l)y  pipelines  if  insuflicieiii  ainou;  is  oi  g.^- 
are  available  lo  serve  their  cu'  iomer,- 

Tliese  categories  live  as  folkr.v.^: 

il)  Residential  and  small  Cfjiniiuui  ui!.  '(•■^,'- 
•Uan  50  Mcf  per  day: 

(2)  Large  commercial  requirements  and 
lirm  industrial  requirements  lor  plant  pro- 
•ection,  feedstocks,  and  process  needs: 

(iJi  All  industrial  requirement,-  n(.i  sjici  i- 
licd  m  priorities  to  2,  4.  5.  G.  7.  or  8: 

(4i  Firm  Industrial  requi.emeuts  for  Ijoilcr 
tiiel  use  between  lf>00  and  ii.OOO  Mcf  per  day 
'.vhere  alternative  fuel  capabili'ie.-  can  meet 
-ucii  requirements; 

la)  Firm  indlistrial  reqiiirciueiMs  i<)i-  large 
•oluiiie  (3,000  Mci  or  more  per  riayi  )v)iler 
tuel  use  where  alternative  fuel  inpiii;ililies 
can  meet  such  requlrcmeni.-.; 

iGi  Interruptlt)le  requiicine".:.^  I'l  It^-,  liinii 
i.'iou  Mcf  per  da  J : 

(7i  Intemiptihle  requirciacnr- 
mediate  volumes  between  I  .ano 
.\tci"  per  day;  and 

i8)  Interruptible  rcciuiremci  i 
'han  3,000  Mcf  per  day. 

S.  G92  would  further  aullicri/e 
mission    to   require    intercoii! 


■^    oi 

inter- 

.uid    :t.n00 

-   (, 

more 

'   tlie  Com- 

ioii 

a  moilg 

pil)eline.s  and  producers  to  alleviate  natural 
gas  supply  emergencies.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  order  a  producer  or  natural 
gas  company  to  make  deliveries  of  natural 
gas  to  pipelines  experiencing  a  natural  gas 
-supply  emergency,  threatening  public  health 
or  .safety,  or  extreme  economic   hardship. 

Co»i;i;ic)if.  The  provisions  relatiug  to  in- 
terconnection ol  natural  ga.s  Jacilitie^  and 
ordoriug  deliveries  from  one  pipeline  to  an- 
other IS  analogous  to  the  Conimi.ssii.n's  au- 
thority to  require  intcrc<.nnections  air.'.pg 
electric  utility  systems  under  tlie  T-cdcr:U 
Power  A'--! ,  It  permits  the  FPC  to  ;.'.:oc:ile 
^■as  auioiit,  pipelines  when  necessary  to  avoid 
severe  inequities.  The  ditliculty  currenlly  is 
thai  s.-me  pipelines  are  facii'g  curtailments 
Ol  up  u>  40  percent  of  the  requirements  of 
their  firm  customers  wltere:is  other  pipelines 
:ue  not-  curtailing  at  all.  Tins  Cimnnission 
authority  would  be  somewhat  similar  to  the 
uoals  of  eeiualizing  s.hortages  in  crude  oil 
and  relined  petroleum  products  under  the 
Ennrgci.cy  Petroleum  Alltx-atinn  .Act  of  I!i7:3. 
A  compan.v  deliverhig  natural  ga.s  to  another 
pipeline  in  a  supply  emergency  pur:>uant  to 
Commission  Order  is  protected  by  being  com- 
pensated for  such  gas  at  a  rale  equal  to 
the  highest -cost  nattiral  ga.s  sold  to  any 
di.-.lribiUor  by  such  pipeline. 

Section  210.  -toinl  rcii:,:rcs! 

This  section  would  prohibit  the  20  large.-i 
nntur.al  gas  and  oil  producers  from  establish- 
ing a  joint  veiilure  lor  acquiring  Federal 
leases,  rhe  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  lo 
promulgate  rules  i(j  govern  joint  ventures  tn 
acquiring  Federal  leases  between  the  20 
largest  producers  and  other  companies  to 
maximi/e  eonipetiuon  in  the  peLroltum  in- 
dustry. 

Section  4.     Conjorn'ing  nincndmm: 

Section  4  of  the  bill  conforms  the  Natural 
Gas    Act   to    Include    synthetic    natural    gas 
within  rhe  jurisdiction  of  the  Feder.il  Power 
Commission  as  previously  discussed. 
Section  3.— Civil  action 

Section  5  gives  U.S.  District  Court  Juris- 
diction  to  enforce  FPC  Rules  and   Regula- 


ti(;ii     tuidei    till    I'cd.  lal   Power   A't   anu   the 
Natural  Gas  Act 

Tins  provisiuji  will  a  sist  the  Coiuunssion 
i.i  tlie  cnlorcenieir  ot  its  RegulaliouR  or 
Orders.  It  is  refiuired  to  asstire  compUuici- 
with  the  ceiling  rates  iui  e  producers  wouUi 
not  he  re(inlre:l  lo  cblain  anv  Certificate  of 
Public  Conveiii-  ucc  and  Necessity  a'ld 
would  be  ba-^icaUy  dcrcaiihited  from  oilier 
Fi'C  regulation 

S-ctinn  (i.     Cm:  ,"r',i}nij  (ii'icndnient 

Vr.c  Bureau  ru'  Lcononi"'  .\nalv-i-:  is  r<^- 
fiuired  lo  continue  t(,  compile  in  t  lie  Dep-irt- 
mcnl  ol  Commcrco  to  publish  tiie  Iiuplic;' 
Price  Uetlator  for  Gros.^  National  Pioouct  in 
a  v.a^'  I'lal  is  mnsis'ent  with  the  procedure-. 
m  c:'c.i  CO  til"  (!  I '  lU  e;uici  nient  of  t'liis 
A.  : . 

Cd'in.iciit .—'Di'.:  'oill  Would  index  the  pike 
oi  initial  new  natural  gas  deliveries  under 
.•seciion  203  of  tlie  !)ill.  The  Implicit  l*i  i' e 
deflator  whs  selected  bec-ause  it  is  widelv 
reoog;ii7ed  by  economists  that  this  is  the 
liesl  indicator  i>f  the  general  level  of  pi  in' 
lullaiioi;  or  rieilatioii  throughout  the  ecoii- 
cim-  l!  It  ba.se<i  on  price  changes  in  personal 
coiisumpti.m  expenditures,  private  dome.sli" 
invest  ineiit,  net  exp.jri.s  of  goods  and  .^evvice^ 
aitd  government  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
II  es.  It  is  superior  to  indexes  such  as  the 
VVholesa'.tf  Price  Index  wliich  has  fallen  li:('> 
considerable  disreinue  in  recent  years.  It  j,-. 
brcacler  tlian  the  Consumer  Price  Indc.t  Ix*- 
cause  il  includes  capital  nn  c.^i  incnis  and 
goveri'inent  purchases  of  gcods  and  .services 
The  attached  table  indicates  the  changes  in 
tin-  Imp'icit  Price  Dclla.tor  for  Oros-,  Nati(  luT 
Pioduc:t  .-.nice  193!). 

Oiher  indexes  cou'il  be  used  to  i.cijiisi  nat- 
ural ga.->  vvelUiead  prices,  rhe  dilli<iiliy  i> 
tiiat  a.s  an  index  becomes  more  specific  an^l 
.'oiuscs  In  on  components  u  ed  in  iiatura! 
gas  evploralic^n  and  development,  then  it  be- 
comes an  ea-sy  target  for  industry  manipula- 
tion lit  order  to  rapidly  increase  natural  gas 
prices.  Therefore  what  is  needed  is  a  genera! 
index  that  accurately  rellec  ts  the  level  "t 
inflation  throughout  the  econcjiiu  . 
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94.53 

97.92 

100.00 . 

101.41  

102.76  .   

103.73 

104.73 

105.80  ...  .... 

107.05 .. 

108. 83  108. 65 

111.56  111.6? 

114.79  114.78 

118  90  119.  lU 

124.  30  1'4.  67 

130.32  130.67 

135.88  136.64 

li9.78  141. 0^ 

147.23  149.5a 


-1. 

1. 

7. 
12. 

7. 

2. 

2. 
11. 
U. 

6. 

l] 
6. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
3. 
3. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
4, 
b, 
4. 


3.0 
3.1 
4.2 
b.O 
5.4 
5.1 
3.t 
6.1 


.1.  1 
4.? 
4.9 
5.3 
5.1 

:i.6 

5.8 


Price 

ii.iiei.         r 

i.,ih  iiii.-e 

lalor 

19f,/ 

.eigiit- 

IlltlpX 

-1.6 
1.7 
8.9 

14.1 
96 

—  a*- 

_«.., _. 

«..  . 

1  9 

9 

90 
11  8 
6.7 
1.0 
1.0 





."— .  - 

7  3 

1  9 

7 

1? 

.9 

3.2 
36 

?  1 

1  4 

1  3 

.9 

1  0 

1  0 

1  ? 

. 

1.7 

2.5 

2.7 

/.t 

2.8 

2.9 

3.6 

3.8 

3.8 

4.5 

4.7 

4.6 

4  8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.3 

4.6 

4.5 

2.9 

3.? 

3.1 

ii.i 

6.0 

5.6 
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IMRICil  PaiCE  OEfUTORS  A'lO  ALTtR;<Allv[  PRICL  t.-.tASURCS  OF  GROiS  NATlO.fAL  PRODUCt  AND  CROSS  PRIVATE  PRODUCT.  1239  73 -Continued 


Gloss  iMtianal  product  pfica  mer-.ures.  l9Sg— 100 
Tol.il  ~ 


Ptrcpul  change  from  preceding  period  ' 


Piivate 


Total 


Piivate 


Implicrt  pric.        Price  Midex     Implidt  piici      Prit.  ind«,     IniplJtil  prict      Price  indei,'      Chin   pme     Implicit  pric.      Price  index 
den.!oi       1067  «e.eht  defl.to.     mi  weights  deflMor     1967  •e.ghb  ...d«.         ^  defl.lo.      1967 U^ht; 


SeasonaOy  idjusted  annuji  rates 


xm. 


19J2:  I.... 

II  ., 
III... 
•  IV... 
l'W3;  I..., 
M  - 
III 
1.' 


IV. 


1 39.  73 

140.  :i6 

141.  40 

142. 17 

112.39 

1 43.  48 

)«.85 

144.  U 

U4.8S 

146. :j 

J  45.42 

147.31 

lib. »? 

148.  48 

117  «1 

tM.95 

119,  ei 

152.  79 

l'.2.46 

155  =.9 

li5.  Of, 

158.37 

158.04 

It;  1.48 

174.15 
135.73 
I36,6f 
136.93 
1 18.  y: 
139. 1? 
140.07 
141.27 
14125 
145. 8« 
148.47 
151.  2» 


131. 6S 
136.34 
137.58 
138.  U 
I'.S.  4'J 
110.35 
141.41 
142.87 
145.32 
148.11 
I'O.  87 
153.  tv 


5.5 
4.9 
2.8 
13 
5.; 
16 
2.8 
3.3 
fi.  I 
/.3 
7  fl 
7  9 


6.9 
5.3 
3.7 
2.3 
5.6 
2.8 
3.2 
4.0 
7.8 
7.6 
7.3 
8.0 


6.8 

5  2 
3.6 
1.9 
5.2 
2.C 
3.? 
3  9 
7.1 
7.0 
7  I) 
7  7 


4.3 
4.8 
2.8 
.8 
4.9 
1.6 
2.7 
3  5 
5.7 
7.b 
7.3 
7.7 


5  4 

f;  I 

3  7 
15 

4.1 
2  5 
?.  I 
!  I 
7.0 
/.9 
7.6 
7.6 


Chijn  price 
"idex 


5  4 
5.0 
J.R 
1.3 
4.0 
2.2 
3.2 
3  9 
h.5 
7.2 
7.1 
7.4 


Cliangei  are  b*sed  on  unruuiided  itata  a.id  Ikeielorg  may  dittet  ilighUv  hi,flt  tJif»  otrtimed  (mm  pufilied  titde^A 

Sour-  e:  Depart"'  'nt  ot  Commeice,  Bu'eju  c»  Ecnnomif  Arnlyiii 


S.  — 
.■\    full   to  Tpi'iilate  comniefe   to  a.ssiirc  In- 
fres^.-^ed  .'upplles  of  ra'iirBl  un  at  rea^or:- 
abre  prii'*  fir  the  rcns'.irr.er.  aiul  for  n^her 
purposes 

B<-  it  enc'-ted  iij  the  Senate  and  Home 
I  I  F.CtiTvscr.tativcs  of  tf'tr  United  Stat'.-v  of 
Jvicrira  in  Congresx  a-:!fembled.  That  this 
.\ct  may  be  cited  as  the  '■NaturRl  Gas  Pio- 
iliictlon  pnrt  Cunsfiranon  Act  of  1!)75". 
^  Pi^r.  2  Thp  Naturi!  Ga=;  Act  (15  V.SC. 
717  et  spq  )  Is  atneuded  bv  striking  o\it  sec- 
tion 24  then-of  (15  U  S  C.  717.v)  \n  Us  en- 
lirpty  aiici  hv  insei'.iiiK  Imiiiedlatelv  after  the 
»  nactlng  clause  thereof  and  before  .'--ectlon 
1  thereof  (15  USC.  717)  the  foliowinfr: 
That  this  Act  n-.nv  oe  iltecl  h.s  Uie  .Sa- 
ti^ralOaa  .\cr,'. 

•  TITLE  I— GENCR.^L  PROVISIONS  ' 
Stc.  3.  TtiP  Natural  Gns  Act  (15  USC,  717 
fc  aeq.)    la  r  mended    bv  adding  at  tl-,e   tnd 
'.    ereui"    tii*   fc.ilo*  uii;    ucv    tit'.e: 

•nri-E    II— FRODUCTIOM    AND 

COr.itHVA  HON'   INCENTIVE.S 

"ail"  •'T    1IT1.£ 

•S;-     201,  This  title  liiiij   be  c'ted  a*  the 
'Nat:-):i,-il  G;is  Prodtiotion  unct  Con«or%atlon 

Acf. 

"uiFisrrioN.s 
■  •■>»■.«:■.  202.  As  ii^ed  hi  this  titie.  the  tcriu — 
"(1)  'affiliate'  meat:?  any  person  directly 
<<r  Indirectly  controniiii:  controlled  by.  or 
under  couiir.oa  control  or  ownership  vith 
any  o'Jier  person  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
nil.v,lon  under  Us  rulemaking  authority.  In 
;>rom'.ilL;a!hig  Euch  ruh-s  to  Impllmpnt  this 
jiira-^ruph,  tho  Commission  .shall  consider 
liLiect  or  i.idlrect  ley,iil  or  bciieacial  liiterest 
or  legal  power  or  nifluen'-e  over  another 
;)er,son,  directly  or  liidlrcctly.  ;irlslr.g  through 
Oire.i.  liidlrect,  or  Uiterloclilna;  ownership 
I C  capital  stock,  inteilocklng  directorates  ot 
oiTicers,  contractual  relations,  agency  agree- 
iiif'its  or  lea-sln^  arrr.ngemeuts; 

(2)  "joiler  luel  u,i;c  of  natural  gai'  incaiia 
ihe  use  of  iiiitinal  sa.s.  synthetic  naturnl  gas, 
or  proppne.  as  the  source  of  fuel  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  generating  steam  or  electricity  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  50  Mcf  en  a  peak' day 
f.r  the  us«  <>f  pp'pf^ne  In  excels  of  565  gal- 
Ir/'s  on  a  ppik  da^: 

i,i)  Federal  lands'  me.\ii.=!  eny  I.ind  or 
.lUsurf.ice  area  within  the  Uiuted  States 
which  Is  owned  or  controlled  bv  the  Pedeml 
G'.verinnent  or  ulfh  respect  to  which  the 
Federal  Govertiincut  has  ntithorlty,  tiu'ectlv 
i.r  ludlrecilv,  to  explore  for,  develop,  and 
produce  n  itiiral  pas  but  nothing  la  this  Act 
^iiall  £:ncnd  or  chanije  In  any  way  luy  ^ranl 
t>l  l-.iul  or  right  iit  land  created  by  the  Ala^ska 
•ratlve  Claim.9  Setileir.ent  Act  (18  U.S.C. 
i,;7|  or  any  Act  j^ranting  stAiehooU  lo  a 
.•*t\te.  I'he  term  inclnde.'j  the  Out^r  Con- 
l:. If.  tat  Shelf,  us  defined  hi  .sectlou  Ji..  i  of 


Ihe  Outer  Coniinental  Shelf  Laid^  ^.^^  ^43 
CSC,  1331(a)); 

(4)  'iiitjrasta'x  counnerct'  tiieaii?  coin- 
I'lCice  between  points  wlthui  the  same  Stote, 
unless  such  commerce  pru«es  throupli  any 
i:!.ic?  outcicie  .such  S;aic.  Fro  '.ded.  Titat  al! 
f.-.les  of  :',ew  natural  ^is  produced  from 
rederpi  Iand?5  wUhIn  a  State  and  con.'^uinr^ 
vithin  the  same  State  shall  hn  sa'es  of 
i.u'ural  e.^,s  in  Interstate  commerc<»" 

••i5)  'Mcf  mean,'^  one  thousai^d  cvblc  feet 
if  ti.ntiral  e;;  s  at  GO  de'^rce^  Fa^ircnhelr  ati'l 
14  73  pounds  per  square  inch   pressure: 

•■(fi»   'new  natural  pa.s'  niean.^  natural  £;»■< 

•  Inch  Id  dedicated  to  lotertate  or  intrastate 
cuinmeriB  for  at  le.i  t  20  years  or  milil  earli-r 
ciepleted  which  the  Commission  lu  Us  dls- 
<  letlon  de'ermiiKs  was  not  dedicated  to  In- 

•  erstate  or  intrastate  commerce  prior  to 
J.niuary  1,  1975; 

■'1 7)  old  natural  gas"  Is  natural  gas  which, 
prior  to  January  !.  1975  was  dedicated  to 
Interstate  commerce  on  the  date  of  the  fir  't 
delivery  of  such  natural  ^i"!  as  de'eiinincd 
by  tlie  Commission  in  Its  discretion; 

(8)  ■pipeline'  ni^ans  a  person  enp.iL'cd  In 
the  transportation  by  pipeline  of  natural  gas 
m  interstate  commerce  except  for  those  per- 
sons who  are  exempt  irom  the  Federal  Power 
Ci.'nuaisEion's  Juri.sdictlon  under  sections  1 
lb  I  or  lie)  of  the  Nauira!  Gas  Art  i  15  USC 
717(b)  and  (c) ); 

"(9)  producer'  means  a  pei-ou  who  pro- 
duces and  sells  more  than  10  milUon  Mcf 
of  natural  gas  per  year  or  who  produces  snd 
iClls  natural  gi.,  ;inU  does  not  qualify  a^;  a 
{■mall  producer; 

"(10)  purchabcr"  means  a  per^jon  who  pur- 
chafiCo  or  acquires  natural  gas  fr'"-m  a  pi'o- 
tlucer  or  small  producer; 

■■(  11 »  'residential  u.ser"  means  a  person  who 
i'.ses  natural  gn.?  for  persowil,  fajnlly.  or 
household  purposes: 

•■(12)  'small  user'  means  a  persou  or  gov- 
ernmeufal  entity  u.-ing  not  more  than  50 
Mcf  of  natural  (jas  on  Us  peak  day  of  natural 
gas   usage   In   the   preceding   calendar   year: 

"(13)  'small  producer'  means  a  person  a.s 
determined  by  the  Commission  (A)  who  Is 
not  aa  affiliate  of  a  person  who  produces  and 
sells  more  than  10  million  Mcf  of  natural 
gas  or  an  affiliate  of  a  persou  engaged  In,  or 
who  is  not  himself  engaged  In,  the  transpor- 
tation by  pipeline  of  natural  Ka?  in  interstate 
or  Inlra^slate  commerce;  and  (B)  who.  to- 
gether wltJi  all  affiliates.  If  anv.  has  not  pro- 
duced a-id  sold  more  tlian  10  nillllon  .Mtf  of 
na'.ural  f;as  in  any  calendar  year  (siibseciuent 
to  1^*73)  precedjiis  the  year  ui  which  lie 
wants  to  quaUfy  for  sinail  prwlucer  pricing 
u:ider  section  20-1  of  this  title  aa  determined 
by  the  Commission:  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
vision-, of  section  204  of  this  Act  .-.hall  be 
applicable  only  to  the  first  10  million  Mcf  of 
natural  t.f*s  ■"■  Kltu  tlo.i  In  ar.y  subseque'it 
ye  ir^  and 


■■(111  ■u^'jr'  n'lcans  u  per.soa  or  go-.'-n- 
incntnl  entitv  using  anv  natural  gas  aft-r  u 
is  delivered  in  Interstate  or  mtrastate  com- 
merce inclv'.dins  a  producer  coiisumlng  na.u- 
rr.l  tas  (except  for  transporting  or  proce.ss- 
i.ig  natural  gasi  m  facilities  ihe  prcducer 
<,'•'.  i:-^  rr  control. i. 

"NKW    N^T'   R.^T     r:,is 

"Svr.  203.  (a»  GrNtrM  .— Notriih<.taTK,l..g 
the  provlsiins  of  section.s  4  and  5  of  th;s  Act 
:r.<.\  c.-^cept  a?  provirlcd  la  subsection  (c  of 
lIiIs  section  new  nr.tur;\l  gas  may  be  sold  or 
transferred  lu  interst.'.-e  or  intrastate  ccm- 
merce  by  a  producer,  o'ltv  If  its  price  does 
I'ft  e\i  oed  t;.e  sum  of — 

■  (1)  a  base  price  at  ilio  vllheat:  as  d-.'er- 
tnmed  in  accordance  ■.vnh  subsection  igi 
of  tins  section: 

••(2)  any  applicable  adjustment  l;i  ac- 
cordance with  su'jsec-ion  (b)  or  (C)  of  tiiU 
section:  and 

"(3)  an  udiliiional  or  lescer  amount,  if 
anv.  fiiuliori^ed  or  rcfj-iircd  To  be  c!.r.rt;ed 
under  subsection   (dl   or  (fl   of  this  .sertlon. 

■■ib)  B.^SE  Ppicr  .^DjrsTME.NT  — Comnienc- 
1115  July  1.  1070,  and  at  anirial  inter .■als 
thereafter,  tho  national  base  price  cnun. cr- 
ated in  subsection  (aid)  of  this  section 
sliall  be  adjusted  for  any  inflation  or  defla- 
tion by  multipllng  it  by  a  number  whose 
immcrritor  is  the  annviai  implicit  price  de- 
Calcr  for  grass  national  prtxluct  as  of  the 
date  of  computation  and  whose  denomiiiutor 
i.i  Uic  Implicit  price  delator  for  gross  ua- 
iionaJ  produ:  I  for  the  b.vse  year  l<i74  a^ 
compiled  by  tiie  Biircau  of  E;ono;i;ic  .■\!.al- 
ysis  as  Initially  pxircliased  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Tne  adjusted  base  p:ico 
shall  only  be  applicable  to  new  natura!  gas 
first  delivered  durhig  the  year  ;i.r  winch 
such  adjusted  hx.-^  price  \&  applicable. 

"(I)  Annu.al  Price  Inctiease. — A  prcdr.er 
m.iy.  at  the  tiiiie  of  dedication  of  new  na- 
'ural  tas.  pro-.ide  by  contract  for  an  a..iiual 
cunv.;lative  Uicre.isc  l;i  U.e  price  of  riuch  na- 
turnl  Kas  which  is  delivered  In  a  particiiiar 
J  oar,  Sucli  increae  may  not  exceed  2  per 
centum  per  vear  oT  liie  adjusted  base  price 
at  the  time  cf  t,u  h  coinmitmen;. 

"(rt)  Special  Inicr — M)  The  Cor.iniis'^oa 
may  auUiorlze  a  per.soa  to  chart  e  for  iie-A' 
tialLu^al  gas  an  amount  lu  excess  of  the  price 
authorized  In  .subsection  (ai  of  this  setiion, 
in  n:-.y  high-c^i  i  prod:! .tlon  area  or  vertical 
fiiiliiiit'  depth  designated  by  i;ie  Con-.mis.. :on. 
i:.L'  tost  da^  I  for  any  such  high-cost  pro- 
due  icu  shall  not  be  considered  in  s-.ib.'ie- 
(|Nem  revle-.v  of  the  national  base  price  The 
(  "11.  iiis,sion  may  de::,it;nate  one  or  more  li:i;h- 
(••■-•  iioduction  areas,  and  pursuant  to  ^ub- 
.sfciion  (g)  of  this  section  may  establish  one 
or  more  hlgh-co.st  prod'.utlon  rates  if  the 
Coinmts.slon  flads  tluit — 

'  (A)  tlic  current  ar.d  prospective  costs  of 
product  joa  lu  any  .such  high-cost  production 
urea  of  area,^  or  dep'h.s  de?lg.:atcd   by  t!ie 
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(.oiiiniission  are  substantiallv  aboe  tlic  cost 
,.{  production  upon  which  the  national  ija-e 
iince  autliorlzed  under  siiO.-ec!  um  lai  of  tliis 
';e''i  inn  Ls  b.ised;  and 

■■■H)  liie  producti(m  ot  new-  na  v.iiU  ga.s 
;n  S111I1  designated  high-co.^i  prudiicuon 
arc. IS  promotes  the  pulilw  con- eiro    ce  and 

-,..s  .--ItV. 

•\2)  The  Comini-ssion  sliail  a.i'in>ri/e  a 
per-ion  to  charge  a  special  price  lor  new  lique- 
ned.  repasified.  or  syntiieti.  natural  gas. 
SiicSi  special  price  may  exceed  tlie  priCe  au- 

tiii'ri7cd  in  sxtb.section  (a)  of  this  .section,  if 
siaii  person  establtslies  to  the  satisraction  of 

the  Commission  that  (Ai  siidi  Uqueiied  or 
syiitlietic  natural  ga.s  prodiutior.  or  rei^a.-i- 
licHiiou  promotes,llie  public  convenience  and 
iiccc.s,>iiy  and  (B)  such  special  price  Is  just 
and  reasonable:  Provided,  I'liat  any  natural 
yas  company  receivin.n  Commission  aiuhori- 

'aiion  to  produce,  or  to  acquire  from  a  sub- 
..idiary,  such  synthetic  naiiral  gas  may  iii- 
iliule  in  its  cost  of  service  reatouable  inter- 
f.<t  expenses  on  funds  expanded  in  connec- 
:;oii  therewith  during  the  construction  pe- 
rsod  of  such  plant.  Any  plant  construct-ed  and 
I'jitrated  for  tlie  purpose  of  manufacturing 
s'liMietic  natural  gas  for  sale  in  iiiiersiate 
.oiiitnerce,  any  sales  of  such  syntlietic  nat- 
ural gaa,  and  any  per.son  owiimg  and  or  oper- 
aiiii;4  such  plant  shall  be  subject  (ii  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  autiioriiy  of  the  Comrnis- 
■iion  under  title  I  of  lliis  Act  lo  liie  .same  ex- 
•fiii  as  if  it  were  a  natural  gas  company:  and 

111  to  the- provisioiLs  of  tins  .section:  Pro- 
■'f/ctf.  That  such  jurisdiction  shall  not  in- 
1  lade  the  feedstock  of  such  plan; 

■  le)  ExcnpTioN". —  (1)  Tlie  C^onnii.  ston  is 
ainhorized  and  directed  to  pioluor  a  pro- 
ducer ot  new  natural  gn.s  from  selliint  sucli 
natural  gas  at  a  price  authorised  in  ilu.s  sec- 
tion if — 

"I'M  sucli  producer  had  di.-co\cied  such 
mil  uial  gas  on  Federal  lands  2  years  or  more 
prior  to  tlie  date  of  enaciinco;  of  ibis  title; 
and 

iTi)  such  producer  docs  i!(;t  establish  to 
'lie  .satisfaction  of  the  Commission  that  it 
'.'.a,-  reasonable  for  such  producer  not  to  have 
dedicated  such  natural  itas  lo  interstate  coni- 
iMcrre  prior  to  the  date  of  enactmen:  of  this 
•ale, 

■  i2i  A  producer  of  nev.  natural  u,:.'i  -vvho 
.-  prohibited  by  paragraph  (1)  of  tins  sub- 

oction  from  selling  such  natural  gas  at  a 
price  authorized  under  this  section  shall  only 
be  permitted  to  sell  sudi  natural  eas  in  In- 
ieratatc  commerce  as  If  it  were  old  natural 
gas  and  as  If  it  had  been  dedicated  to  inter- 
state commerce  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title.  Such  a  producer  sliall  ako  be 
siibject  to  the  productioit  requiremcn's  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  207  of  this  title. 

'(fl  Additional  AojusrAtrNTS. — A  pro- 
ducer shall  Increase  or  reduce  the  price  at 
"hich  he  sells  natural  gas  to  a  purchaser 
in  tlie  following  factors:  (  1  1  a  satlieriug  al- 
lo-.vance  as  specified  by  tlie  Commission  for 
any  gathering  actually  performed  by  llie  pro- 
ducer; (2)  the  actual  costs  of  reinov;i>.j{  car- 
bon dii^xide,  water,  sulfur,  or  oiher  impuri- 
ties incurred  by  the  producer  to  deliver 
pipeline  quality  nnttiral  gas;  iS)  am  amount 
^■■iiially  paid  by  a  producer  for  State  or 
Federal  production,  severance,  or  similar 
'  r.es:  (4)  a  proportional  adjustment  for 
Kiitish  thermal  unit  (Btui  content  from  a 
'uase  of  1  thousand  BrUiUi  tlierinal  unius  per 
cubic  foot  of  natural  gas  at  CO  degrees  Fah- 
renheit and  14,73  pounds  per  square  Inch 
pre  f. lire:  and  (5)  an  amount  equal  to  the 
iinioinpensated  value  of  any  advance  pay- 
ments or  other  foi'm  of  compensation  paid 
'':  liie  producer. 

■  im  Commission  Base  Prk  t  Oi:[:  rm\\\- 
•11. 'N.  1 1 )  Wlthhi  180  days  after  the  dc.te  of 
••iiactnieiit  of  this  title,  the  Comml.ssion  fhall 
vsfuliiish  an  Initial  national  Ija^e  price  to  be 
loiroaciive  to  January  1,  1975.  of  nci-.  natural 
i,a.-i  iiie  Commission  shall  reviev.  and  rees- 
'  iMisli  the  national  base  pr'ce  and  ai.y  high- 


cost  production  area  base  price  at  5-year  iu- 
lervais  after  Initial  establishment;  pursuatU 
to  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section. Any  subsequent  price  so  establislied 
.shall  apply  only  to  new  gas  lust  delivered 
during  that  5-year  period.  Ihe  initial  na- 
tional base  price  sliall  be  not  less  tiinn  40 
cents  per  Mcf  and  not  more  tlian  75  cents 
per  Mcf  at  a  heating  value  of  1  millii>n 
Bri'i-h  thermal  units  of  energy  per  Mcf. 

'■(21  In  establishing  the  Initial  base  in-ice 
(if  new  natural  gas  within  t'ne  range  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  tli  of  this  .subsection, 
and  in  esiablishiug  solisequent  national  and 
liiHh-cost  productiori  ba.se  prices,  the  Com- 
iriission  shall  consider  ctirrent  and  prospec- 
tive real  costs  of  production  over  the  nexi  ;>- 
vrnr  period,  of  such  natural  gas  In  the  rele- 
vfiiit  area  plus  a  rea.sonable  rate  of  return  on 
iin'e.stment  v/hlch  is  conducive  to  attracting 
the  capital  necessary  to  discover  and  pro- 
duce sncli  natural  gas. 

■■(3)  In  establishing  any  base  price  for  new 
natural  gas,  the  Commission  shall  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  provi-sions  of  section  553 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  in  addi- 
tion shall  aflord  interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  present  testimony  in  oral  hear- 
injis  and  'hall  permit  limited  cross-examina- 
tion by  representative  parties  on  any  issue  of 
fact  wliicli  tlie  Commission,  in  its  discretion, 
determines  is  material  and  if  such  cro^s. 
examination  is  necessary  and  appropriate  in 
light  of  the  time  con.sUaint  set  lortli  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  thissub.sectjon. 

'■(4)  There  sliall  be  no  rovie'.',-  by  any  court 
of  a  decision  of  the  Commls-sion  establisiiing 
tlic  initial  national  base  price  which  is  within 
the  range  prescribed  in  paragraph  ( 1)  of  tiiis 
sub.section. 

"ih)  CoNTRAcr  SANcriTY.— The  Commis- 
sion sliall  not  order  a  decrease  in  the  price 
of  new  natural  gas  with  respect  to  any  sale 
tliereof  which  is  made  pursuant  to  price  ceil- 
ings or  special  prices,  if  any,  established  un- 
der this  section  or  section  204  of  this  Aft 
and  which  were  In  effect  at  tlie  time  such 
new  natural  gas  lirst  begins  to  Hov/  to  the 
puroliaser. 

"(i)  Cost  PA3,sriiuoucH,  — Tlie  Coniinisslon 
shall  permit  the  pa^sthrough,  on  a  doilar-for- 
dollar  basis,  of  the  cost  of  all  new  natural  gas 
purchased  by  any  person  (not  exempt  by  sec- 
tions 1  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  717  (b)  and  (c) )  engaged  in  the 
transportation  by  pipeline  of  natural  gas  in 
interstate  commerce  unless  such  costs  ex- 
ceed the  apjjllcable  price  ceiling  or  special 
prices,  if  any,  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act  in  which  case  the  Commission  shall  not 
permit  such  passthrough. 

"(j)  Treatment  of  Other  Gas, —  (1 )  After 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  all  sales 
of  natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce  which 
are  not  of  old  natural  gas  must  comply  witli 
tlie  provisions  of  this  Act  concerning  new 
natural  gas.  (2)  After  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  all  dedications  of  natural  gas  in 
intrastate  commerce  must  comply  with  t!ie 
provision.5  of  this  Act  concerning  new  natu- 
ral gas. 

"(k)  Filing  Rkquir'fment, — MX  purchasers 
.shall  file  with  the  Commission  all  new  nat- 
ural gas  ,sales  contracts,  transfer  agreenieni,s. 
or  any  other  transfer  arransements. 
"small  producer  PRICIN'G 

■'.Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  (15  U,S,C. 
717c,  7l7d),  a  small  producer  may  sell  new 
natural  gas  in  Interstate  or  intrastate  com- 
merce at  a  price  which  exceeds  the  price 
authorized  to  loe  charged  by  a  producer  pur- 
suant to  .section  203  of  this  title,  so  long  a-s 
such  price  does  not  exceed  the  applicable 
authorized  price  by  more  than  50  per  cen- 
tum: Provided,  That  a  small  producer  may 
not  .sell  new  natural  gas  in  interstate  or  in- 
trastate commerce  at  a  price  which  exceeds 
the  price  authorized  to  be  charged  by  a 
producer   pursuant   to  such   section    203   if 


such   new   na'.ural   cas   was  discovt.-ed   by  a 
l>rodiKer,  as  determined  by  the  Comnii.ssion, 

"OLD  NATURAL  GAS 

■  .Sic,  205,  Tlie  Commission,  iio;wiin.=;aiid- 
ing  any  other  provision  C'f  law,  shall  not 
inuhcnze  .in  increa.se  in  the  price  cliarecu 
by  a  producer  -ir  small  producer  of  old  nnt- 
tiral  gas   itiile'-.s  such   an   increase   is   iicccs- 

■  il)  to  a.Cord  siiili  jjrodiicer  a  price  v,l:ic:i 
is  equal  to  a  cost-ba.sed  price  which  the  Coin- 
ini-sion  has  anihovi/ed  a  simiUiily  situated 
pioduiei  ol  old  natural  gas  or  10  aiTord  u 
small  producer  a  piece  which  is  equal  l.j  a 
c-Asi -based  price  wliich  llie  Coinnii.ssion  iias 
a'itlicri/'ed  a  similarly  siiuaicd  small  pio- 
iliK-er  to  ciiari-'e  for  old  natural  gas:  or 

■■i2i  to  cover  the  cost  of  production  if 
sucli  old  natural  gas  and  lo  provide  a  ji'~. 
and  reasonable  rate  lo  sucii  producer  or 
."■inall  producer, 

"  R;s,-.Illf.«JTI.M.  AM)  01  !1!.H  S.MAl.I.   fsM'S 

"Stc.  liCe.   (ai   Gi.NiPAL. —  71. e  Conimi--i<i;i 

.sll:ill  — 

'■|li  require  all  pipeline.-  lo  liie  sepsram 
trniiis  Willi  respect  to  {A)  old  natural  ga- 
and  (B)  new  natural  gas  m.  such  form  and 
niHMiier  a.s  to  reflect  the  jirire  and  averav.c 
anr.uiil  \oUiincs  (•;  ea.h  \\lii.ii  enter  eacji 
.■■■nrli  pipeline; 

■■iL'i  reqiiirc  all  pipelines  to  i^ive  fii'.-; 
piioiiiy  lor  sales  or  transfers  under  tiie  ap- 
plicable tariff  for  old  natural  gas  to  local 
distribiiiion  companies,  to  the  extent  .such 
ok)  natural  gas  is  available,  to  meet  tlie  re- 
quirements of  e.'^.oh  .sucli  company's  re-l- 
dential  users  and  small  user.s;  and 

■■i:?ii  proniulgaie  rules  to  go\evn  sales,  e\- 
ciuiiijo's.  or  transfers  among  pipelines  a':d 
sales,  e.xclianges,  or  transfers  to  local  di.  - 
tributors  served  by  multiple  piix-Uiies.  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  achieve  the  purpose  of 
this  .-ection. 

•■lb)  ENFoRCF.rvitNT.— It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  Iw^ai  disLributioii  companies  to  charge 
residential  users  and  small  users  rates  -Ahich 
do  not  reHect  the  lesser  cost  of  old  natunl 
pas  for  such  users.  It  shall  be  tlie  duty  ol 
the  !state  utility  commissions  to  assure  that 
the  Ijenefits  of  the  old  natural  gas  tarilir; 
are  reflected  In  tlie  rates  to  such  n'--ideni:al 
and  small  users, 

"INCP.KASING  .N-,M  I  IIAI.  GAs  btf'l'.  Il,s 

■•«r.c.  207.  (a)  Pp.oMpr  CfRiiricAiioN,-  .Mi 
applications,  except  where  two  or  more  nat- 
ural gas  companies  file  compel  iiig.  mutually 
exclusive  applications  made  by  natural  ga- 
companies  under  section  7(ci  of  this  Act 
(15  U,S.C,  717f(c))  for  tlie  construction  of 
Iftciliiies  .subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  decided  by  the  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  this  subsection 
The  Commission  -shall  grant,  (with  or  witii- 
out  conditions)  or  deny  such  apjilication' 
within  120  day^  of  the  filing  01  an  appli- 
cation, or  within  120  days  alter  tae  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  in  the  case  of  appli- 
cations pending  before  the  C'ommi>-sion  on 
-such  date.  The  120-day  period  shall  com- 
mence on  the  date  on  wliich  such  applica- 
tions contain  all  of  the  information  required 
by  the  Commission,  If  the  Commission  fuil^ 
to  grant  or  deny  any  such  aiiplication  within 
tlie  applicable  120-day  period,  tlie  Commis- 
sion .shall  be  deemed  to  have  apjiroved  surii 
application  as  last  submitted, 

■■(b)  Exemption, — NotwUhstaiidiiij;  anv 
other  provision  of  law,  sales  of  new  natural 
gas  bv  producers  or  by  small  producers  nia\ 
be  made  without  any  application  for  a  cer- 
tiflcate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
under  section  7(c)  of  this  Act  il5  USC. 
7)7t  ( c) )  and  such  sale  shall  be — 

"(1  )  made  at  a  price  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  203  of  this  title  If  the 
sale  is  by  a  producer  or  section  204  of  this 
title  if  the  sale  Is  by  a  small  producer;  and 

"(2)  such  producer  or  small  producer 
dedicates  tlie  new  natural  gas  for  at  least 
20  years  or  until  earlier  depleted. 
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"u)  C'l'MMON  CA!iKiF,a  — III  Certifying  fa- 
rillLles  for  transporting  or  gathering  new 
I'atiiral  gas  on  Federal  Uucis.  the  Coinuils- 
fciou  shaJI  require  siuh  tian-porUtior.  and 
gathering  faeliiries  to  be  common  tnrrlers 
r  i-Ji.'able  for  use  bv  nnr  plpE!::-.e  to  tran?- 
••nrt  natiir:-".]  sius  upon  p.'t7m''nt  of  a  reason- 
a'Jlo  tmaspdrtntlon  .ee.  The  CommlssJon 
Hall  reqture  e:rtstine  ,;.-ifhPi  l:ig  a".U  frans- 
j  ur  Rihiu  sj-stf-ms  to  cpLittp  on  sutli  a  com- 
nnti  carrier  hii?ls  for  use  by  unv  pipeline 
to  ti>e  extent  th.at  ^T'rpliis  caip.ir:ty  Is  .tvail- 
>  hie. 

■idt  PaoprrrtoN  Rrc  iPrv-.T. --(  I)  N"t- 
wlDisianrilntt  iinj-  other  prc't^ion  of  law,  any 
agreement  (mcIudlnK  a.  rent-r.-itiatlon)  pcr- 
!. lining  to  oil  or  gas  tif velopmcit  en  federal 
I;i;ids  which  Is  CT.'iiimmn^e'i  on  or  after  th"? 
c.i'.'-  of  ena'-nntnt  cf  this  title  ,haii  reonlre, 
.1-  a  condition  to  s;v-h  aptt-ernfnt,  th:it  the 
per^on  grantee',  the  ri^ht  of  developnif-nt 
■suall  dPS!<;'i  ..id  iiin-iedin  "1\  implepviit  an 
exploratory  and  development  program  to  i<b- 
idiu  maxuuuui  eifititui  rates  of  production 
from  inch  land--  a-s  .■.o,j:\  h»  pnutlcable.  oi:b- 
jecL  to  submSoli'ii  o!  aiich  program  to,  and 
ItJ  approval  by,  the  Seciciaiy  of  the  In- 
lerior.  The  person  granted  any  right  of  de- 
^«•loplnent  shall  i.umcdiarcly  inform  the 
("ouunission  lu  im>i;-i;;  upon  tiie  di>ci>very 
•  if  natural  g,.s  on  any  iiit  li  Isolds,  iticlutimg 
wuhin  90  days  aftsr  si-ch  a  discovery  b!i 
t  /..iinase  of  vtUinies  discoveied  and  a  titie- 
'.'kble  for  coninierciHi  drvei.'i;aiem.  Such  per- 
MiVi  snail  prcp-ire  fv:.d  submit  t>  the  Cotn- 
iuis.--ion  a  cietaiied  timeiu'-.le  of  the  actions 
i.e<e».sary  ^or  the  sperdy  Cc'ekipmeui  and 
production  of  sutli  Hdtiual  gas.  SUi.h  person 
hal!  produce  uad  o.-^ui  selliiig  sisch  nalural 
i-u-i  in  Interstate  lommerte  vkithln  2  years 
.kiter  the  date  of  di;«:oveiy  uiUe^o  tho  Com- 
inl.'vsion  luids.  upon  li;c  petition  of  the  pei- 
-'m  granted  baoh  rigu.-.  iliat  the  voUiriieiof 
.  ii.ir.il  ijH,^  di-cowriU  or  tif.eiopcd  are  not 
suttlcieut  to  lie  eoninurciaU.i  viablo  or  that 
other  valid  rca^onii  cUs;  mitth  as  tiie  pi^soi- 
ijilily  iu  ceridlu  froiitier  ajeas,  oil-h  as 
Altioiia.  wlieie  tran^.poi tdtiou  coats  are  so 
h.gii  laat  ikddiiloiial  dlscovcrif's  of  ual.ral 
jiius  in  the  are.',  sire  l.kely  a::d  ccild  mato- 
lially  redu-e  irans;>ori£tlou  co.-sti)  but  not 
including  mujkct  demand  prorationlng 
>•  hlch  J^t^ilfy  delav,!...-  ti  c  production  iiulil 
a  snbseciuei.i  d-.tc  ceM;iii.  if  iuch  a  petition 
id  granted,  the  Ci"«inml5.--|cn  ^hall  require  the 
person  eranted  6\ich  rights  tr>  svibnilt 
monthly  reports  of  actiijns  taken  to  begin 
production  at  the  earliest  pn-k^lble  time.  The 
Coninits:'ion  ihp.U  aI.-.;>  advl:^  other  iiiter- 
e-^ied  Federal  asre n'ies  and  assure  that  all 
possible  steps  nre  t  »jcen  to  commence  t;a3 
production  at  the  e;irUe:  t  lus'lble  time. 

"(2)  Uiile.<!s  such  np.tural  eras  is  produced 
».nd  sold  within  2  vt  ars  after  the  date  of 
cJiscovtTV  of  natural  gas  on  such  Feclerp.I 
lands,  or  unless  s  ich  a  pouiou  Is  granted 
and  in  effect  a.id  its  tcnri  .  complieit  with, 
M."  rights  that  liiid  bex^n  g:uuted  fhe  person 
t  I  develop  na' urnl  gas  cr  oil  en  the  Federal 
lands  covered  bv  such  «greement  shall  termi- 
iiale  and  ai;y  ^imi  p&id  lor  -uch  rlstlits  Jjall 
be  forfeited. 

"{i)  With  reaper*  tu  tgnetnenls  pertain- 
ing to  naturnl  g.us  or  oil  development  on 
Federal  lands  (other  than  agreements  en- 
t-treU  into  for  the  purpose  cf  establishing 
strategic  re.ser\es)  o<:<nsunimated  prior  to  the 
d.ite  of  enar'ment  of  this  title,  ilie  rv-quire- 
meiits  of  paragnipoj  (1)  and  (2)  -f  this 
subssctlou  shall  t>e  applic  ible  to  the  fnUest 
t.\leat  legally  pjriuistible.  lo  ihe  extent  that 
...ich  rtijuirenients  cannot  legally  be  made 
applicable  to  any  i>uch  ntj-ecment  .,  such 
..3:  cement.-  shall  be  teimln.t'cd  at  the  ear- 
li'^st  p->s'-lb:e  date  in  trder  to  ir.ake  iich  re- 
iinlrtmenld  applii-able 

"t  t)  tn  orkler  to  la'^iUiete  .he  ei.forcement 
of  this  sub.eciicn.  un'  Scrrei&r'  cf  ihc  la- 
'•ttc:'  shall  report  to  the  Con^f^  rnd  the 
C:.!t..Tiissic'n.  wli'.ilr.  .""O  davs  af  cr  the  date  of 
c-iait;j;ent  of  thl.s  tltte  ar.d  anmially  there- 
n.icf.    cm    The   st»Uin    of   nil    Federnl    lands 


leased  or  p;ai  i.ed  to  oe  leas.d  in  liie  s^ub- 
.-equeni  yer.r  for  oil  and  gas  development. 
Each  such  report  shall  list  all  parcels  planned 
to  be  leased  in  the  aubsequer.i  year  and 
parcel.;  leaeJ;  the  name,  adare^s.  and  atfill- 
ates  of  the  holder  of  such  lease;  the  Iiuerlor 
Deprirtmc.ifs  prtlcaie  evaluation  of  probable 
finantjttes  and  valuer  of  oU  u\<X  gas  under- 
lyiug  amli  lea-e,  the  innnuer  oX  exploratory 
and  deveA.pmental  ».<ils  drilled  to  date: 
wheLlitr  ni^tnra!  g.^,  a-id  ml  have  lieen  dW- 
co'.-eivd  at  the  t  me  of  the  rtport;  the  date 
on  which  a.'iy  natural  i;as  or  oil  iic'  being 
proUncea  wa.s  dtj;Coveiod;  usilinaied  rt  >.  ives 
of  iiatiiial  g(v>  a:id  oil:  aiul  annu,.!  pii.duc- 
ti'^n  of  natural  gaj  and  oil  u.crelrom 

■■(c)  REsotatE  t;v,\i,i-Afi'.vN. — fn  esiiu.atio^ 
tho  value  01  r>jtural  fiss  on  Foder-l  la:irt-.  lor 
iho  purpw  of  dete'tniniuf;  i:;e  sviiijcieucy  of 
ai-y  bid.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  thai! 
ntilLite  the  appropr.aie  applicable  price  cell- 
ing ej  ablished  by  fh'--  Commission  o-s  ud- 
Ju.sted  puriuant  to  sec:. on  203  of  Uu ,  title. 

•■(f)  Dedication  RE^.jciRi.aitNr  —  jVTter  Jan- 
'laiy  1,  l?75.  a'.l  production  01  new  natural 
i:r>s  fro'u  Fedcial  laiitlo  ^hall  be  ioid  or  Iraui- 
fcrrcd  to  a  pipe'.ine. 

"(g)  Ke?erve  iNioRjiAtiON.— (1 )  The  Coui- 
nil.isioi;  Is  further  autl.o.teeJ  and  directed  to 
conduct  studies  of  ti-.e  production,  gathering, 
Etorafec,  trjM.^porti.lon,  dUfributlon.  and  sale 
of  r.r.tnral  or  ivr'lficl.-l  ^as,  hov.rver  produced, 
t'^rou^hout  the  United  Stales  and  Us  posses- 
sions whejtiier  or  not  oiherwl.^e  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  Includn^g  the 
prf>diicaon,  gntherlnj,'.  storage.  tran.sporta- 
tlon.  ilistrlhtttlon.  and  sale  of  natural  or  artl- 
hcial  gas  hy  av.y  agency,  authority,  or  Irutiu- 
mentallty  nf  the  United  State-.,  or  of  a:iy 
.Sfnte  or  munlclpall'v  or  political  -tibdlvision 
n;  !\  S'a'e  It  shall,  insofar  &i  pr.'.cticable, 
■fciire  and  keep  current  i.-ifonna"iou  regard - 
it's:  the  n-cnerf^hlp.  oper.ntlon.  maiMgement, 
and  control  of  R.11  faciutle.s  for  such  produc- 
tion, parher'ng,  storage,  tran.sportatloii.  dls- 
•rlbuMon  and  sale;  the  total  estimated  nat- 
ural ^as  reserves  of  fields  or  reservoli's  and 
'he  cniTen',  utili7a»ioa  of  mttxiral  ga.s  and 
ih»?  rflstion-hip  betr.ecn  the  tv\-n;  the  co.'t 
•  f  p'odiictlon.  ga'herhig.  storage,  tran.spor- 
trtion.  dt'jtrlbnll'jn.  and  5a!e:  the  rates, 
cbsrgps.  and  cr-Mtracrg  (r,  respect  to  the  sale 
of  ratnrnl  ^a,  arid  Its  sen-Ice  to  residential. 
rural,  commercisl  and  Industrhi)  coii.snmers. 
!*nd  other  purchasers  by  private  and  pubUc 
a'^piicies-  and  the  relation  .>f  any  and  all  such 
fac*3  to  the  development  of  ooiv-ervntion.  In- 
dustry, commer.e.  and  the  naMonal  defense. 
The  Commission  «l.a!l  report  to  Congress  and 
may  publl.-.h  and  make  avallnble  as  provided 
bv  .sub.>iec!lon  l^)  the  results  of  studti's  m.tde 
niirier  anthori'y  ot  this  sn)>;ef'ticn 

'■I  2 1  In  making'  .studies,  inve.stiy:;tloii.s. 
and  rep<  rts  under  this  section,  the  Com- 
mlsslo!!  shall  utilize,  in.sofar  11.5  practicable, 
the  services.  studle«!.  reports,  Iniormation, 
and  i-roprams  of  oxl.-.'hig  dppnrtments.  bu- 
reaus, offices.  »eencie«.  and  other  entities  of 
r^.e  United  States  nf  the  Rercral  .°tates.  and 
•-f  the  natural  ga"!  industry  Nothing  In  this 
•♦•ctlon  shall  be  construed  as  modifying, 
re?v--igriiiitr,  or  o' lierw:;-.e  affecting  th««  in- 
vcstli?atl'.e  RMd  reporting  acti.ltles.  Jurle-s, 
powers,  and  functions  of  any  other  depart- 
ment, bureau,  office.  <.'T  agenry  in  thr  Fetii^ral 
t'ovornrnent. 

";MTr^^L  (a-   to*  s.-p-,  •ti-j.s 

Skc  "308.  (ft>  Orvrit^T  — The  Connnl.^.'lon 
.-hall  by  rule  prohibit  bolkr  fuel  use  of  nat- 
ural eT«3  in  Interstate  and  Intra. ^tnte  com- 
nierre  not  contrr.rtfd  for  prior  to  January  1. 
1975,  tiv  u  ers  other  than  residential  or  .snail 
users  nnie«.  upoi  petiHoR  bv  n  n--er,  the 
romtnls  ion  detern'ines  ;hnt  — 

■■'1 1  altemstlve  fuels,  other  thaii  crude  oil 
or  products  ref.tii-d  therefrcni.  produced  In 
any  Stste  are  stot  a'-.tlUble  io  surh  v.r:  or 

'•i-2t  it  Is  not  teaslble  to  ufHl7e  such 
altenniiive  fufl.'  at  the  iin^e  of  snci  Com- 
missi' 1  determination. 

■  (bi    E.xTSTTNc   Co>  .-iM  T«     The*  CotnmJs- 


sion  .-hall  promr.lKa'.e  by  rule  a  nutional  pUn 
to  prohibit  as  soon  as  practicable  boiler  tuei 
use  of  natural  gas  contracted  for  prior  to 
January  I,  ID?,"),  ty  users  other  than  resi- 
dential or  small  u.~ers.  In  deferminlntr  prac- 
ticability, the  Conunls.sion  shall  con.^lder  all 
relev:;ut  factors,  includn.g  but  not  linuied 
10,  the  f.-. .•.ilab:Iiiy  o;'  i.ltfrna-i  c  eiierav 
su)-plits  prrKi  teed  Iti  any  State,  the  abi:it'>- 
10  satl-^iy  applicable  poiltuicm  prevention 
s.s^nt'.-.rris  whrt.  uf.lnp-  .su(  h  tlitrnative  I  ..els. 
ai:d  -lie  need  t  .  avoid  tnipc  ing  t'nrcR.so..abie 
economic  hard.  hips.  'Ihe  Comnn  .-,i.in  siiail 
coc.i-diiir.te  its  actlvit.'es  with  otj.er  Federal 
ngencie.s  to  ...-..'; .ire  th.it  bciicr  tuel  u^e  of 
natural  gas  by  trsers  c  ther  than  residential 
or  small  users  :.s  e.-.^led  to  t  t.e  m-Atmum  di.-.c- 
tlcable  extent  10  years  ai;.  r  the  da  e  oi  en- 
arttr.ent  of  this  title,  ir.e  Cc  nimivslou  shall 
also  encourajte  con.serratlcn  ar.d  more  tff- 
cient  .ise  of  natural  cas  by  all  oilier  U'crs 

■■(c)  P«octL.i-RE — In  iinplcmentint;  iiip 
provisions  01  this  seclki.i  with  nvpti  t  10 
intrastiMc  co.nmerce,  the  Coninilr..sion  Fhall 
.ipply  the  nrovisioo:.  of  3e.t:.)n  17  of  this 
Act  i  IS  use.  7lVp). 

■•(d»  EFPicf  ox  O-mrs  Laws. — Nothing 
in  this  title  shall  l:n]-„ir  any  requirement  In 
;;iiy  .State  or  Fi-<ieral  law  perthinln^'  to  safety 
or  enviroiime;ital  protection.  The  Commis- 
sion, in  deternilninj?  feasibility  or  practica- 
bility wln-re  required  by  thl.s  section  shall 
not  as.siim.e  i.iat  there  will  be  anv  lessening 
m  ativ  safety  or  env!ro!imf'nt<iI  req>ilrenient 
(".•itahlL-hed  pursuant  to  State  or  recl.-rftl 
law. 

■'l'!.'  •!  R*I,     PAS     CttRT.MlMFNT 

"Pi  -.209.  ;p)  Fs.sENriAt.  .'VcRfcriTrrAi  Ft-K- 
:.-SFs  —  (1)  Notwithstanding  ary  other  pro- 
'.isi^jii  of  law  or  of  an;'  nat'TPl  p;'s  .-ilocaton 
or  .-iirt.-.ilment  plan  in  cfTe."«  under  exls-ing 
l.iA  .  tnc  Cominii.-ion  siiall,  by  regulatlou,  pro- 
hibit any  Interruption  or  curtailment  of 
natural  gas  and  take  luch  ctl-.cr  ^teps  as  are 
necc.'-arv  to  assure  .is  scon  a.s  practicable  the 
avuUability  in  Interstate  commerce  of  -uS- 
clEiU  r.uantltie.-,  cf  natural  gas  fir  u-e  as  a 
raw  material  feed^tjck  or  prrces  fuel,  for 
whirh  there  l.s  no  substitute  e-'tccpt  propane, 
in  the  production  of  fertilizer  .ttid  essential 
ngrlcnliurr.l  chcmUaU  in  existing  plants  (for 
present  or  expanded  capacity)  and  la  new 
plant.-;.  Ei.rtpL  to  the  cxicsit  that  natural  gas 
.^.ipp!ie«  are  required  to  rn.'ili-taln  natural 
gas  service  to  resldentir.l  and  snir.ll  commer- 
cial u;:crs,  p.?  it.sed  In  this  .stttsecticn  the 
tertii  '.sufficient  rua-.ititie.s"  means  ilie 
amounts  of  natural  gas  ■which  the  Secretary 
of  Ag^.iculture  certlSes  to  the  CGnimls-.;oii 
i-rc  reces3a!-y  to  provide  -^uRTcicit  fertilizer 
and  essential  agricultural  chemicals  to  lueot 
recjuirements  for  full  domestic  food  pruduc- 
l.on. 

"(2)  rTot-x-ithstandliiir  any  r,;her  provision 
of  latv,  any  leg-alatlon  promulgated  by  the 
Commi.sslon  to  hnplenient  subsection  (a)  of 
'Ills  .section  .shall  aL-o  apply  with  re  pect  to 
the  nr.tlIablUty  of  natvral  gas  sold  in  Inlid- 
f-tatr  commerce  iu  any  State  which  the 
Commission  determiucs  h.is  nut,  wlthui  180 
d?.,-«:  after  the  date  of  e:,:ictnter.i  cf  thU  i.Ue. 
laken  actio;;  sub.ctputlally  consistent  with 
the  purpofce--  "-fsuch  subsection. 

■■(b)   FaCIII-I  .   iN-EHCONKEc^toN-S— yO<  ,Ulh- 

trndlnp  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this 
Act  (15  US.C.  7I7f).  the  Commission  may. 
by  order  In  accordance  ",'lth  this  sutiecHon. 
direct  any  plpell:ie  to  c^tabll-a  a  ph\.Uai! 
interconnection  bct-xcen  any  speciilcd  fr.cU- 
ity  rf  .such  pipeline  and  any  specificU  fa- 
cility nf  liny  other  such  plpeli:-.e.  The  Coiii- 
ni)ssi.-.n  vn.iy  l.ssnr  s:uch  an  order  ttpcn  peti- 
tion of  any  natural-gr.s  company,  producer, 
■  '....II  prod-jcer.  cr  u-er,  (  r  on  its  own  mjtion. 
afi-^r  (1)  ptibli.-.hlnj  a  notice  therccf  in  the 
Fecleral  Pe;;ister;  (2)  Pllowtnj  interested 
\tfry\u^  an  oppcnunity  to  submit  written 
data  view*,  cud  arg^umcnis  and  providing  an 
rpptr'unlty  for  a  henrinr:  artd  (31  finding 
^■yn&  p">>'i'hing  such  finding  together  with 
t'^e  re;t  -is  thr  rt fori  that  the  c^abltshmeut 
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of  bucli  iiuerconuec-«lou  ii>  In  the  public  in- 
terest for  the  purpose  of  faclUiatlug  the 
transportation  or  sale  of  natural  gas  In  the 
erent  that  a  natural-gas  supply  emergency 
develops  within  the  service  area  of  any  pipe- 
luie  ailected  by  sucli  order. 

■  (c)   Natl-ral-Gas    Suppi.y    EvtEBt^tiicv. — 
liie  Commission  may  declare  that  a  natviral- 
j;.ti  supply  emergency,  as  ascertained  by  Uio 
Commibsiou,   exists  along;   the   tran.smissiou 
routes  or  within  tire  service  area  of  a  pipeline 
which  is  unable  or  may  be  unable  to  supply 
lus  ujers  with  the  atnoimts  of  natural  gas 
determined  by   the  Conunis^-lon  to  be  nec- 
essary to  preserve  public  health  or  laieiy  or 
to   avoid   extreme   economic   hardtihip.   Any 
such  declaration  shall  state  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  supply  emergency,  lis  likely 
duration,  and  the  remedial  steps  propobed  or 
ordered  by  the  Commission  to  deal  with  such 
emergency.  Whenever  such  an  emergency  Is 
declared,  the  Commi&siou  may,  by  order,  di- 
rect any  pipeline  or  pipelines  which  is  not 
Itself    experiencing    such    an    emergency    to 
make  specified  deUveriee  of  natural  gas,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  pipeline  which  is 
experienchig  such  emergency.  The  amount  of 
nalural  gas  specified  to  be  delivered  pursuant 
to  such  order  may  not  exceed  tlie  amount 
which    such    pipeline    can    deliver    wltho^ut 
creating  a  comparable  emergency  along  Its 
own  transmission  routes  or  within  Us  own 
service   area.  A  pipeline   delivering   natural 
g:vs  pursuant  to  such  an  order  shall  be  com- 
pensated for  such  gas  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
highest  rate  for  resale  of  natural  yAs  sold  by 
such  plpclUie. 

'■JOI!»T      VLNH'HEli 

"Sec.  210.  (a)(1)  Effective  limneduuelv 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  It 
than  be  unlawful  for  any  major  oil  company 
to  engage,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  joint 
ventin-e.  established  on  or  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  natural  gps  or  oil  develop- 
ment rights  on  Federal  lands  with  any  other 
major  oil  company. 

•■(2)  Effective  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  major  oil  company  to  continue  to  en- 
gape,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  any  Joint  ven- 
ture, established  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
natural  gas  or  oil  development  rights  on  Fed- 
eral lands  with  any  other  major  oil  company, 

■■(b)(1)  ESccept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  effective  immediately 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  major  oil  company 
to  engage,  directly  or  Indirectly  In  any  joint 
venture  established  on  or  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  for  the  ex- 
ploration, development,  or  production  of  oil 
or  natural  pas  with  any  other  person. 

•■(2)  E.xcept  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3) 
('f  this  .subr«ctl.;)n,  effective  one  year  after 
11  e  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  It  .shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  major  oil  compe.ny  to 
con'.!  ive  to  engage,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In 
any  joint  venture,  eitabllshed  prior  U)  the 
date  of  eiiacimciit  of  this  title,  for  the  ex- 
ploration, produc'.ira,  or  development  of  oil 
or  natfral  pas  with  any  othv.r  person. 

"(3)  The  FcderU  -Trade  Commission  Is 
fiu'hori.jcd  and  directed  to  promulgate  rules 
permitting  Joint  vcn.urcs  between  major  oil 
companies  and  other  persons  as  it  determines 
to  be  con-^is'.cn'.  with  the  pollcv  of  ma^tlmi^- 
fiig  compel itlon  in  the  petroleum  sector  of 
the  economy.  Sn.  h  1  ulcs  ma\  be  of  gcne.-.-.l 
or  specific  .•irpllc.al-'IHt.y,  and  .-hall  be  pi^o- 
nuilgated  pursuct-.t  to  the  Comnitsslon^s  un- 
fair methods  of  c<.mpet!t!c:i  rttlc.-.h-iVi;  -  au- 
thority. "     "       ■ 

"(c)  (n  Ihe  F-^rtcr;-!  T-.tde  Co.nn-.:.sF.iop  is 
nu'.horlzed  and  c'lrc^tt-d  to  in-mccliately  t.tke 
such  action  a-i  muy  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  assure  compliance  with  tbp  provi- 
sions of  t'lls  <.ec-io;'..  Inclndin",  but  not 
bruited  to,  obtalalns  the  eppoinfi.  n*  rf  a 
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temporary  receiver  over  the  aeseij  of  any 
corporation  In  TioUtion  of  thlB  aectiou. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  sectton,  ttxe  Federal  Trade 
Commlssioa  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
utilize  uijr  and  all  anttiorlty  and  power  con- 
ferred upon  It  by  the  Federal  Trade  Coni- 
miesion  Act,  as  amended.  Including  the  right 
to  seek  penalties  and.  equitable  relief. 
"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  The  term  'major  oil  company ■  shall 
mean  any  company  ■vhlch  produces  within 
the  United  States  86,500,000  barrels  of  42 
U.S.  gallons  of  crude  petroleum  and  natural 
gaa  liquids,  or  more,  per  annum,  or  which 
sells  200  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas, 
or  more,  per  annum. 

"(2)  The  term  'person'  means  an  Individ- 
ual or  a  corporation,  partnership,  Joint-stock 
company,  business  trust,  teiistee  In  bank- 
ruptcy, receiver  In  reorganleatlon,  associa- 
tion, or  any  organized  group  whether  or  not 
Incorporated. 

"(3)  The  term  'Joint  venture'  means  any 
undertaking  by  two  or  more  persons  who 
have  a  community  of  Interest  In  the  purposes 
of  the  undertaking,  and  who  share  the  right 
to  control  or  direct  the  conduct  of  the  under- 
taking.** 

Sec.  4.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  717a)  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting 
lu  paragraph  (7)  thereof  after  "thereof,"  and 
before  "but  only  Insofar"  the  following:  "or 
between  a  point  upon  Federal  lands  within  a 
State  and  any  other  point,";  (2)  by  Insert- 
ing In  paragraph  (5)  thereof  (A)  after  "gas" 
and  before  "unmixed"  the  following:  'pro- 
duced from  a  gas  well  or  an  oil  well"  and 
(B)  by  Inserting  after  "nattu»l"  and  before 
"and"  the  foUowing:  "synthetic";  and  (3) 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(10)  'synthetic  natural  gas'  means  gas 
entering  a  pipeline  produced  from  any  source 
other  than  a  gas  well  or  an  oil  weli.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  20  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  717s)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(d)    Any    district    coiul;    of    the    United 
States  In  which  venue  Is  appropriate  under 
section  1391  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
shall   have   Jurlsldictlon,   without   regard  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  parties  or  the  amount 
in  controversy,  with  respect  to  any  civil  ac- 
tion Involving  any  alleged  violation  of   (1) 
this  title,  the  Natural   Gas  Act    (15   U.S.C. 
717(a)   et  seq),  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.),  or  any  other  Federal  law 
under  which  Congress  directs  the  Commission 
to  exercise  any  Independent  regulatory  func- 
tion;   (2)   any  duly  authorized  rule,  regula- 
tion or  license  Issued  under  any  such  law;  or 
(3)  any  condition  of  any  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission under  any  such  law.  The  court  shall 
have  the  power  to  grant  such  equitable  relief 
as  is  necessary  to  prevent,  restrain,  or  remedy 
the  effect  of  such  violation,   including   de- 
claratory Judgment,  mandatory  or  prohibitive 
Injunctive  relief,  and  Interim  equitable  re- 
lief, and  the   court  shall  further  have   the 
power  to  award   (A)   compensatory  dr.nirigps 
to   any   injured  person  or  class  of  persons, 
( B)  cost  of  litigation  Including  reasonable  at- 
torney   and    expert    witness    fees,    and    (C) 
■whenever  and  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary 
cr    appropriate    to    deter    future    viohitions, 
punitive  damages.  Any  court  of  apppals  cf 
the  United  States  In  which  venue  Is  appro- 
priate under  section  1301  of  title  28,  United 
States   Code,   shall   have   Jurisdiction,    upon 
pe+ltlon  by  the  Commission,  to  grant  .appro- 
priate  mandatory  or  prohibitive   injunctive 
relief,   ard,   nt    any   time,   jhteriin   i  tr.iMable 
relief.". 

Sfc.  6.  Tlie  Bureau  cf  Econoniic  .Air.t\..is 
•^l..-.n  continue  to  compile,  the  Depr.itnieni 
o:  Commerce  shall  continue  to  pulili.-,h.  liic 
inp'lclt  price  deflator  for  gross  n,.wo.)al 
pruduct,  in  accordance  with  procedt:'es  co;;- 
.vi-'-'nt   with  those   In   effect   en   Jamnry   ], 


1975,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  cf 
this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  Is  decl.u'ed 
unconstitutional,  or  the  ap,jllcabmty  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstances  Is  held  In- 
valid, the  applicability  of  such  part  to  other 
persona  and  circumstances  and  the  consti- 
tutionality or  validity  of  every  other  part  of 
the  Act  Khali  not  be  affected  thereby. 


S.     12y;-— ESTABLISHING    NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE    REFUGES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ture  my  colleagties  are  aware  of  the  re- 
cently  introduced   lesrlslatlon,   S.    1293, 
which  establishes  the  Charles  M.  Russell 
National  Wildlife  Range,  the  Kofa  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Range,  and  the  Charles 
Sheldon  National  Wildlife  Range  as  pajt 
of  tlie  national  refuge  system  and  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. In  analyzing  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  decision  to  turn  these  game 
ranges  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  remove  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  from  any  role  In  the 
management  of  these  precious  lands,  I 
liad  the  opportunity  of  using  a  study  tliat 
was  done  by  the  National  Resources  Law 
Institute,  and  prepared  by  Alan  S.  Lar- 
.sen,  research  associate.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  review  other  studies  pub- 
lished by  the  Natural  Resources  Law  In- 
stitute and  believe  Uie  extensive  research 
demonstrated   in   tiiis   stuay   would   be 
quite  valuable  in  compiling  a  complete 
and  detailed  public  record  on  S.  1293. 
Since  the  following  study  also  comments 
on  tiie  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  organic 
acts  no-w  being  considered  In  the  Con- 
gress. I  suggest  it  be  given  close  exami- 
nation In  consideration  of  either  S.  1293 
or  S.  507,  as  well  as  H.R.  5512  dealing 
with  the  management  of  our  country's 
invaluable  national  refuge  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
."^ent  that  a  copy  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Law  Institute  research  paper,  "National 
Game  Ranges:  Tlie  Orphans  of  the  Na- 
tional Refuge  System."  be  printed  in  the 
Recop.d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoj^d, 
n.s  follow.*;: 

X.-.TION.M.  GA^iC  n.ANOF.S!  THE  OflHANS  OF  TUC 
X.\TIONAL     ■WtLDLffE    RiFTJCE    SYSTEM 

(By  Alan  3.  Larsen) 

DTCESr 

The  probiesn : 

1.  Secretary  Mor'uon  h  ;s  iec«  utly  r'lrrc-ed 
tli.iL  management  auihority  for  three  of  our 
I  mr  Nalione.l  G.ime  Ranges  Ix-  given  solely 
t  1  ll:e  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

2.  This  decision  comes  fuliowing  years  of 
eiual  management  be-wween  BLM  and  Fisli 
i.nd  Wildlife  Seivice  which  pro'-ed  to  ally 
lt:isiil;sractory. 

Fiadlng.s: 

1.  Tlie  Execi;tivc  Orders  ■.'.■hich  c.slai/i:.:ied 
i:,f  Game  na'i.fps  provided  for  both  cc'iser- 
vation  of  u.  ilciiife  and  puhllc  grazing,  but 
p:n-e  priority  to  m,T!ntaln1r._7  b:, lanced  a^ld- 
liip  populations  on  the  landi. 

2.  BLM  operates  prlmarry  inider  ■the  rti- 
thorityof  theTavlor  GmTin-j  .let  and  CTt'S'^f. 
hcation  and  Multiple  U.^e  .*ct  cf  ine4.  As 
s.'v'h,  it  mn.st  consider  wlldll'e  •.-al.ies  l-i  1*' 
I'anagonent  deci.siot  ;.  but  it  Is  prlmarHv 
iiivol'-ecl  ill  helping  the  cattle  industry. 

■i.  BI.M  has  not  met  its  mandate  t.<  pro\  idf 
pti'tectlon  i;!id  impro\cmr:i-  o:  !>ublio  yra'- 
Ir.;;  lands   ai-cl    fiiinrsil   forige   rWurces.   it 
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lii^.  la  fact,  allowed  serious  detvriorAtion  of 
Gitne  Ranges  due  to  overgra/inc; 

4.  Wildlife  management  la  not  a  'virh  pri- 
ority program  In  BLM,  and  BLM  !■«  .;^  evper- 
•'>o  Ahlch  F&WS  has  In  that  areA 

5    F.tWS  also  must  consider  a  n.uuber  of 
v.ihies  la  managing  public  laud^    Iji.t  wild- 
:;e  values  have  top  priorllv. 
<i.  Heretofore.  P&WS  has  adniuuotered  r»il 
'i.iits  of  the  National  Reluge  Sv-.'-em, 

7.  FdcWS  has  experience  niul  e •: ■.}':•  r.-p   ;n 
;:;:iuaging  wildlife  habitat 
Ci.nclu.sions: 

'  BLM  would  gi'.e  l\iglii.T  ;iri'ii;-v  ;j  do- 
nit-.t.lc  grazing  than  wildlife  protection,  both 
x'cause  of  Its  mandate  and  because  oi'  its 
niiinagement  philosophy  Me  interpretation 
'■:  that  mandate). 

2  F&W3  has  Interpreted  Us  primary  iunc- 
•loa  regarding  Game  Ranges  lo  lH>  wildlce 
piotectlon.  Other  uses  are  acceptable  only 
v.-hen  compatible  with  this  primary  purpose. 
3.  These  differences  In  priorities  will  result 
n  significantly  different  land  ii-<e  decLsion-i 
r  r  Oame  Ranges  by  the  two  agencies. 

4  Since  grazing  Is  a  us©  granted  by  gov- 
i-:ument  permission,  it  can  be  discontinued 
i)V  the  government  whene\er  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  purpo.s©  of  Game  Ranges. 
But  since  wUdilfe  is  held  Ui  public  tru^-. 
ii'v.er  management  options  are  available. 

J.  A.S  a  management  tool,  Oame  Ranges 
.■  e  really  too  small  to  do  much  toward  sta- 
"ilizlng  the  cattle  industrv.  But  the  effect 
"C  the  destruction  of  the  wildlife  habitats 
on  the  Game  Rangi-.-;  could  liKTitUy  eliminate 
"  :!d  animals. 

U.  Jt  would  be  inefficient  to  liAie  another 
■ucncy  (BLM)  adniltUsterlii^;  par'  of  tlie 
Niitloual  WUdia'e  Refuge  Sysi.oni 

7.  Wildlife  programs  would  .suf.er  iwctu.se 

:ie  already  severely  limited  fiuuls  would  be 

j.oread   even    thinner    to    covet    duplicative 

i'''iStS. 

B.  BLJJ  is  not  likely  to  push  for  V\■llclerne-^3 
ili-signatlon  for  areas  within  Game  Ranges. 

!>.  BLM  may  not  have  statutory  authority 
■  •  administer  wlldcrnes'?  arPAi  under  the 
\\ilderness  Act. 

Recommendations: 

1.  National  Oame  Ranues  should  be  man- 
»ued  by  the  agency  with  the  aittiiority,  ex- 
pertise, and  inclination  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  which  establlahea  these  areas.  Tl\e 
F;sh  and  Wildlife  Service  is  that  agency 
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2.  Secretary  Morton's  decision  Ls  not  ii re- 
vocable, and  should  be  modified  to  give  FitW.S 
»'.!•  Jurisdiction  over   Game  Ranges. 

I.  Congress  should  pa.ss  the  Organic  Acc^" 
f  T  BLM  and  F&WS  which  have  been  intro- 
d  iced.  In  order  to  more  acci'iaul.-  specify 
ti,e  mandates  of  each  agency 

INTRODUCTION 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  S'stein  in- 
'I'ldes  several  different  types  of  manaee- 
fiient  areas,  catcgorl/ed  a^  v.ildlife  refuges, 
wildlife  ranges,  game  ranges,  wildlife  niaii- 
H^emont  area<!.  and  waterfo-Al  protection 
area.'*'  A  game  range  Is  anv  nr,>.v  of  public 
: -nd  administered  Jolntlv  t)v  the  Fmh  iiud 
vvjidiife  Service"  (F&WSi  and  the  Btireau  of 
l.M\d  Management  (BLM(  for  the  protection 
A.'d  management  of  wildlife  resources  and 
i'  r  the  gra2lng  of  domestic  Irestock  under 
n.p  terms  of  the  Executive  Order  or  Public 
(.and  Order  establl.MiIng  the  specific  area.'  A 
wildlife  refuge  area  means  any  area  of  the 
N'.itional  Wildlife  Refut^c  Sy-tem  except 
V  ildllfe  management  areas. ' 

The  Code  of  Federal  Regtilutiuu.,  .,u\.<  that 
a.',  wildlife  refuge  areas  are  maintained  for 
tin-  fundamental  purpose  of  developing  a 
nuUonal  program  of  wildlife  conservation 
and  rehabilitation.  These  areas  are  dedicated 
to  the  wildlife  found  on  them  and  for  the 
re.storatlon,  preservation,  de'.elopment  and 
management  of  wildlife  habitat  ' 

In  theory,  then.  National  af«n\e  n.ifi..;os  are 
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as  much  a  part  of  the  National  Wildlift- 
Refuse  System  (NWRSi  as  any  other  unit, 
and  are  stipposed  to  be  maintained  primarily 
tor  the  purpo.se  of  wildlife  coivervatlon  and 
rehabilitation.  But,  in  reality.  Game  Ranges 
have  never  been  quite  like  the  other  units 
of  the  NWRS  because.  Instead  of  being  ad- 
minis-.ered  solely  by  the  F&WS  as  the  rest  of 
the  sy.stem  is,  thev  are  administered  Jointlc 
by  F.vWS  and  BLM. 

Recently,  a  more  drastic  dUference  rair.p 
into  being.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  di- 
rected hat  management  of  three  of  the  four 
N'aiioiiai  Game  Ranges  be  turned  over  soleU 
to  tlu-  BL>r.  with  F&WS  obtaining  sole  ad- 
liilnistr.itive  nutiioriiy  for  tlie  remainln_' 
r:>iitf.«  .\ccovding  to  the  directive.  BLM  will 
manage  i?ie~e  units  "under  the  Game  Ranpo 
concept  ■  and  they  will  continue  to  i)e  con- 
iideied  ^ umponent,-,  of  the  National  Wiltl- 
!ue  Rehire  System. 

On  it.s  face,  this  seems  to  l)e  a  curious 
move  Why  should  Jurisdiction  over  part  of 
the  NWRS  which  i.-.  "msilvitained  for  flie 
fundanieiit.il  piupo-e  of  dpveiopmg  a  na- 
tional program  of  wildll.e  conservation  and 
rehablli'.-itlou  ■  •  be  lake.i  from  the  F^-der.l 
a^enev  which  Is  re-ponsioie  foi  iMidliie  and 
given  To  BLM? 

This  article  will  look  into  po  siWe  reasons 
for  this  action,  problems  created,  and  the 
probable  resource  Implications  of  it.-*  lm|)K-- 
mentatlon.  It  will,  in  effect,  look  Into  whethor 
the  -orphan"  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  has  finally  found  Ita  home  or  whethi-r 
It  no-.v  i;a3  an  even  longer  road  to  tra^..-! 

TIU    PROBI.FNt 

nicre  are  four  unlt.^  of  the  NWR.s  dcsii'- 
nated  a^  National  Game  Rauge.s  These  an' 
Cabe/a  Prieta  and  Kofa  Ranges  In  Arizona. 
Charlc,  Sheldon  Antelope  Range  in  Ne-,  ao  i 
and  Oregon,  Charles  M.  Russel  (CMR)  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Range  In  Montana. 

Originally  named  Port  Peck  Game  Range  • 
the  CMR  Range  Is  a  030,000  acre  tract  of 
Sleep  fore.sted  ridges  and  gentle  graaslands. 
harboring  elk,  pronghom  antelope,  beaver, 
biuTowhut  owls,  black-footed  ferret,  pere- 
grine, a  .d  prairie  falcons,  ba!d  eagles  and 
osprey 

Tilt;  .^lieldon  Antelope  Refuge  consi.-.ts  of 
550.(KR)  acres  of  e.'tpanslve  desert  mesas  and 
open  rolling  hilLs.  cut  through  by  narrow  val- 
leys and  steep-walled  canyons.  It  provides 
habits! i  for  pronghom  antelope,  California 
bighoin  sheep,  and  bald  eagles  ■ 

Tlie  Kofa  (6(>0,000  acres)  and  Caheza  Priet.i 
(800,000  acres)  Ranges  are  wide-open,  remote 
hlgliiancls,  foothills  and  deaert.i  supporting 
bighorn  .,l\eep.  peregrine  falcons,  prairie  fal- 
cons, mule  deer,  bobcat,  ringtail  cat.  and 
mountain  lion." 

By  their  very  nature,  these  areas  are 
adapted  to  providing  wildlife  habitat  as  well 
a.s  foraue  for  domestic  grazing.  Apparently 
t!iU  was  well  recogiUzed  at  the  time  the 
Caiue  Ranges  were  created.  Thev  were  witli- 
dra«  n  by  E.Mecutive  Order  "for  the  conseiva- 
tlou  mid  development  of  natural  wildlife  re- 
sources utid  for  the  protection  and  Improve- 
ment of  public  grazing  lands  and  natural 
lora^e  resources"  (emphasis  added).'-'  The 
Joint  administration  was  also  provided  for  In 
the  e.stabllshing  Executive  Orders."  although 
ii;o   ai^cnoes   had   diilercnt    names  at   tha' 

time 

From  Itfi  Inception  this  dual  management 
has  never  been  satisfactory  because  of  the 
ditfenng  philosophies  of  land  management 
e.spoused  by  the  two  agencies.  Cattlemen  •, 
con-ervaiionlsts  ".  and  agencv  personnel  ' 
have  all  recogni/t-d  the  .severe  problems  it 
luwi  caused. 

For  example,  a  four  year  stodv  of  tlir  re- 
l..  ionshipa  l>etween  mule  deer,  elk,  and  cat- 
tle wa.q  condticted  on  75.000  acre.s  of  range 
in  the  Ml.s.souri  River  Breaks  area  of  North 
Central  Montana  (including  pnrt.n  of  the 
CMR  Refuge)  ".  Tlie  study  showed  that  there 
was  direct  competitlou  between  cattle  and 
elk   pilnmrily   diirlii;;   spring   and    fall    when 


.-iinil.ir  forage  pi^.Mts  and  Irpts  of  ran^e  were 
used  i>y  both  They  found'  that  winter  ron- 
flicl.i  of  a  !e-s  direct  nati're  result  from 
inten.'-c  feeding  by  cattle  during  the  grazing 
season  in  elk  v.interlng  areas.  Mule  deer  for- 
age is  eaten  by  cattle,  and  bv  elk.  when  the 
elk's  natural  forage  Is  eatenby  cattle.-" 

It  is  obviou.s  that  wise  management  i.s 
uf>cdod  to  avoid  deterioration  of  wildlife  hab- 
itat due  to  these  sorts  of  conflicts.  But  the 
acpiicies  charged  with  mannylug  the.se  areas 
admit  that  proper  management  is  apparent- 
ly iniptjsslble  under  the  dual  management 
-sciiome.  despite  memoranda  of  tmderstand- 
Ing  which  were  developed  to  define  areas  of 
rii.sponsibllity  and  provide  for  cooperation  i 

Referring  to  the  C.  M.  Hussel  Range,  the 
F.VWS  noted  that  "these  efforts  have  faUed 
to  completely  clarify  basic  Issues  Inherent 
in  the  designated  responsibilities  of  the  two 
n-cKi.r.i.  Particularly  the  matter  of  prlorltv 
iLse  of  forage  by  livestock  and  wildlife  has 
been  a  continuing  source  of  conflict."  -^  Tliey 
noted  that  efforts  to  terminate  live-stock 
t  razing  on  the  Oame  Range  during  the  win- 
t'^r  .season  had  been  un.<;uccessful  and  that 
live.-iock  compete  niore  strongly  with  big 
gnm(>  animals  for  the  available  forage  durhig 
that  period.  BLM  had  allowed  excessive  graz- 
i!'g  on  the  uplands  which  had  depleted  na- 
tive perennial  nr.i.ss  cover.  Tlie  grass  was 
being  replaced  by  low  valite  weeds,  prlcklv 
pear  and  fringed  .sage.  There  were  al.-o 
.serious  erosion  problems.  A  1965  Evalua- 
tion Team  Reptrt  prcparc<l  Jointly  bv  BLM 
and  F.tWS.  resulted  In  two  separate  reports 
for  recominendntions  for  future  manage- 
ment of  the  area.-'  The  F&WS  recommended 
that  it  be  given  .sole  responsibilitv  tor  CUinie 
Range  management,  terminating  the  Joint 
niaiirtyement  practice. 

I1ie  ELM  had  a  similar  asse.ssinent  of  the 
probiom^,  although  their  recommended  .soUi- 
tion  was  different.  In  1965.  BLM  noted  that 
"for  about  the  last  fifteen  vears  the  relation- 
ship between  IF&WS)  and  the  BLM  as  in- 
volved lu  admlnUtratlon  of  the  Range  has 
been  characterized  by  nearly  constant  dis- 
agreement, friction,  and  connict."  -'  BL.M 
.saw  the  situation  a.s  a  conflict  of  phlloso- 
piiles:  "preservation  type  management  as 
oppo.sod  to  one  striving  for  maximum  util- 
ization of  renewable  resources."  The  BLM 
personnel  concluded  that  there  was  "no  hope 
lor  establishment  of  the  cooperative  attitude 
and  approach  necessary  for  a  productive 
relationship." 

It  is  from  this  background  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  decided  to  end  dual 
management  on  our  National  Game  Ranges 
But  there  Is  more  to  the  Issue  than  simplv 
ending  dual  management.  We  must  also  look 
at  the  purposes  for  which  Game  Ranges  were 
e.,tabllshed  and  the  mandates  of  both  ad- 
ministering agencies.  Then  we  can  decide 
whether  this  is  the  proper  management 
decLsiou  to  achieve  the  most  beneficial  use  of 
tile  r.-sources  involved  and  whether  it  is  In 
kccpiu-   with  Congressional   Intent. 

DtTRLAU  OI-    I.AND  M.\N,\C.£.MENT 

The  Bureau  of  I.ind  Management  was  of- 
fi'  lu'.ly  established  in  1946  when  the  lunc- 
ttoiis  of  the  Gei'.eral  Land  Office  and  the 
Grazing  Service  svere  consolidated  to  form 
the  new  agency.-  Tlie  purposes  of  tliis  re- 
orijanization.  as  stated  In  the  accompanying 
Message  of  the  Pre.sldent.  v.as  to  permit 
uniform  [lolicies  for  land  niauagemeut  and 
•gieater  utilization  and  thus  more  economic 
use  of  expert  .skills."--  The  President  noted 
that  previously,  declslon.s  had  to  clc.ir  two 
sets  of  bureaucracies. -"^ 

t'lilike  the  Forest  Service,  •  the  BLM  ha.s 
never  operated  under  an  Organic  Act,  Such  an 
Act  would  provide  an  overall  charter  for 
agency  operation.  The  primary  operating  au- 
thontv  for  BLM  and  Its  predecessor  agen- 
cies Is  the  Taj  lor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  as 
aniriiiled."  The  C'las-sification  and  Multiple 
•r.e   .\ct   of   1'>04      .supcrliiipo^es   tlie  ohje.- 
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tive  of  multiple  use  upon  the  Taylor  Act 
-authority  of  BLM. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  authorizes  the  8cc- 
v>'ary  of  the  Interior  to  establlsb  grazing 
districts  on  vacant,  unappropriated,  and  un- 
le'^erved  public  domain."  The  stated  pur- 
pose for  this  authority  Is  to  promote  the 
hi"hest  use  of  public  lands  pending  its  final 
(!;^po!<ition.^  This  would  indicate  that  desig- 
nation of  land  as  a  grazing  district  Is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  an  interim  meas- 
ure until  some  other  use  Is  decided  upon. 

It  appears  that  Congress,  in  giving  the  Sec- 
rc ;  ary  discretionary  authority, »  Intended  that 
lie  designate  land  as  grazing  land  only  when 
that  would  be  the  -highest  use  "  of  that  land. 
Thus.  If  the  land  were  more  valuable  as  a 
wildlife  habitat,  the  Taylor  Act  would  not  au- 
thoriiie  its  use  as  domestic  grazUig  land.  This 
interpretation  Is  supported  by  the  restriction 
that  lands  set  aside  for  grazing  under  this 
Act  be  those  which  are  "chiefly  valuable  for 
grazing  and  raising  forage  crops'"  (as  op- 
posed to  other  uses).  Indeed,  the  court  lu 
Ked  Canyon  Sheep  Co.  r.  Ickes  noted  that, 
Conceivably  under  the  Act  the  Secretary 
might.  In  his  discretion,  conclude  that  such 
lauds  were  more  valuable  for  hoinesteading  or 
other  public  purposes  than  for  grazing."  '^ 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  law  was 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  cattle  Uidustry. 
The  Federal  Courts  have  held  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act  Is  to  "biabllize  the  livestock 
industry  and  to  permit  use  of  th«  public 
range  according  to  needs  and  qualifications 
of  livestock  operators  with  base  holdings."  * 
More  recent  cases  have  been  even  more 
straightforward,  stetUig  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  was  "to  develop  and  stabilize  the 
Western  cattle  business."  -^ 

That  grazing  permits  Kranted  by  BLM  are 
v.iluable  is  undisputed.  The  Taylor  Act  states 
that  issuance  of  such  a  permit  does  not 
create  any  right,  title,  InteiCEt,  or  estate 
in  the  lands'*  The  courts  have  upheld  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  statute  saying  that 
'a  grazing  permittee  as  against  tlie  United 
States  may  acquire  no  right,  title,  interest, 
or  estate  lu  or  to  the  lands,  and  the  govern- 
ment for  its  oun  use  may,  without  payment 
of  compensation,  withdraw  the  permit  privi- 
lege" (emphasis  added).*  But  they  have  also 
recotrnized  that  while  grazing  rights  tinder 
the  Taylor  Act  do  not  fall  within  the  con- 
ventional category  of  vested  rights  In  prop- 
ertv,  "whether  they  be  called  rights,  privi- 
leges or  bare  licenses  or  by  whatever  name, 
while  they  exist  they  are  something  of  real 
value  to  their  pios-sessors."  *" 

Tlie  Act  Itself  also  provides  for  substantial 
participation  by  cattle  growers  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  range  lauds."  Input 
concerning  local  conditions,  Including  phys- 
ical and  economit;  conditions,  is  to  come 
from  local  advLsory  boards.  These  boards  are 
composed  of  not  le.ss  than  five  and  not  more 
then  twelve  stockmen  and  one  wildlife 
representative.  - 

Wiii'.e  the  Taylor  .Act  was  intended  to  help 
•  he  cattle  Indtistry.  it  was  not  Intended  to 
tie  a  circuitous  new  hom^steadiug  scheme  or 
a  wav  to  help  people  get  started  In  the  busi- 
ness Ratlier  it  strongly  favored  those  who 
were  already  in  the  business,  particularly 
lhr,:;e  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  grazJnn;  di-irlcts. 
Tlie  .-^et  provides  that  "preference  shall  be 
?lvi?ii  in  the  Issuance  of  grazing  permits  to 
those  within  or  near  a  district  who  are  land 
owners  engaged  In  the  livestock  business, 
lioiia  fide  occupants  or  settlers  or  owners  of 
wa'--r  rights."'-'  Thus,  "stabilizing  Che  cattle 
mdu^trv"  hr-s  meant  helping  to  strengthen 
those  who  were  already  established. 

Given  the  statutory  authority  that  It  op- 
erates under,  the  Judicial  Interpretation  of 
iliat  auiliority,  and  the  segment  of  the  pvi'o- 
11c  ■«iih  which  it  must  work,  It  would  seem 
that  BLM  management  decisions  would  natu- 
rally favor  the  interests  of  the  cat  .;e  indus- 
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try.  Historically,  this  lia£  been  the  case.  This 
is  not  necessarily  a  criticism  of  the  agency, 
for  there  Is  certainly  evidence  that  this  was 
the  Intent  of  Congress  in  writing  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act,  Whether  that  Intent,  and  tbe 
needs  of  that  earlier  day,  should  govern  to- 
day's land  use  decisions  Is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article. 

Certainly  an  argument  cotild  be  made  that 
the  public  derives  benefits  from  the  assist- 
ance provided  to  the  cattle  industry.  But  the 
question  here  is  not  whether  BLM  meets  a 
valid  need  or  whether  we  need  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, but  rather,  whether  BLM  Is  capable 
of  or  authorized  to  manage  National  Game 
Ranges  "under  the  Game  Range  concept" 
and  "as  components  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System."  " 

As  mentioned  above,  superimposed  on 
BLM's  Taylor  Act  authority  Is  a  multiple-use 
requirement."  In  theory  at  least,  this  alters 
the  agency's  mandate  to  include  considera- 
tion of  other  values  and  uses  on  the  lands  It 
administers.  Among  these  uses  is  fish  and 
wildlife  development  and  utUlzatlon.'"  In 
addition,  BLM  regulations  provide  for  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  forage  for  wildlife  in  each 
grazing  district,  although  there  Is  no  statu- 
tory provision  requiring  such  allocation.  This 
forage  for  wildlife  la  to  be  used  in  common 
with  livestock  grazing." 

Thus,  while  there  is  some  general  author- 
ity for  BLM's  invoivenient  in  wildlife  man- 
agement, it  certainly  Is  not  a  high  priority 
function  of  the  agency.  At  best,  wildlife  con- 
siderations are  among  many  values  to  be 
weighed  under  a  multiple-use  policy. 

nSU  AND  WILDLIFE  SESVICE 

There  are  ten  Federal  agencies  or  groups 
of  agencies  having  Jurledlctlon  or  programs 
affecting  fish  and  wildlife  on  the  Federal 
lands."  But  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
the  only  Federal  land  manglng  agency  which 
has  as  its  principal  function  the  administra- 
tion of  flah  and  wildlife  programs." 

Broad  power  to  regulate  and  manage  reel- 
dent  species  of  wildlife  on  Federally  owned 
land  Is  derived  from  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Inherent  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  landowner."  This  power 
has  been  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior with  respect  to  the  land  and  water 
areas  which  comprise  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System"  (of  which  Natlonr.l  Game 
Ranges  are  a  part) ." 

In  1966,  the  I3ecretary  delegated  authority 
regarding  fish  and  wildlife  to  the  Director  of 
the  Btu-eau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, now  rish  and  Wildlife  Service." 

Like  BLM,  the  F&WS  is  without  an  Or- 
ganic Act,  although  such  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  recent  sessions  of  Congress.'* 
The  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  end  Wildlife, 
predecessor  to  F&WS,  was  established  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956."  A  large 
portion  of  that  Act  was  devoted  to  stabliz- 
ing  domestic  fisheries.  It  also  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to^ 

"Take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  for 
vlie  development,  management,  ad\-ance- 
nieut,  conservation,  and  protection  of  wlld- 
liie  resources  through  research,  acquisition  of 
refuge  lands,  development  of  cxlstlrjg  facili- 
ties and  other  means.''" 

The  F&WS  has  a  broad  r.'.nge  of  rcspcn- 
sibiUtles,  Including  enforcement  of  hunting 
and  trapping  laws  on  Federal  lands,'"  mon- 
itoring Importation  of  wild  mamma:s  and 
blrds,^  protection  of  rare  and  end.ingeied 
species,'*  protection  of  marine  mam;nais."' 
wildlife  restoration  project.^.".'  as  well  as  nd- 
niinlsterlng  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Sij'stem.*'  In  carrying  out  the  latter  m.^ndltte. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  F&WH 
may  "permit  the  tise  of  any  area  within  the 
system  for  any  purpose,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  hunting,  fishing,  public  recrea- 
tion, and  accommodations,  and  access  when- 
ever he  determines  that  such  uses  are  com- 
patible with  the  major  purposes  1-t  which 
such   f;reas  were  established  "* 


Thus,  like  BLM,  the  FLsh  and  Wildlife 
Service  must  consider  a  number  of  values  In 
managing  the  lands  for  which  It  Is  respon- 
sible. But  luillke  BLM,  F&WS  must  give  first 
priority  to  villdllfe  considerations. 

CXMS    KAKCES 

With  respect  to  game  and  wUdl.f©  gen- 
erally, the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the 
power  to  control  these  animals  la  to  be  exer- 
cised as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
and  not  as  a  prerogative  for  Uie  advantage 
of  the  Government."  More  speclflcaUy,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  National  WUdilfe  System  Ad- 
ministration Act  requires  Game  Ranges  to 
be  put  to  uses  that  are  compatible  with  the 
major  purposes  for  which  the  areas  were 
established.*  These  "purposes"  are  found  in 
the  Executive  Orders  which  eetabllshed  the 
ranges:  (These  lands  shall  be  set  aside]  for 
the  conservation  and  development  of  vatural 
jcildlife  resources  and  for  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  public  grazing  lands  and 
natural  forage  resourcee."  •• 

This  Is  not  especially  helpful,  and  In  f.x:t, 
only  fxtrther  confuses  the  issue  of  which 
agency  should  administer  the  Game  Ranges. 
Certainly  wildlife  conservation  was  a  major 
purpose  for  creating  these  range*.  But  "pub- 
lic grazing  lands'  seems  to  provide  for  do- 
mestic livestock  also. 

Fortunately,  the  Executive  Orders  offer 
further  evidence  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  areas  were  established.  The  Order  estab- 
lishing the  C.  M.  Russel  National  WUdhfe 
Refuge  (then  Fort  Peck  Game  Range)  pro- 
vides that — 

"Natural  forage  resources  therein  shell  be 
first  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  sustalnlnif 
In  a  healthy  condition  a  maximum  of  fovt 
hundred  thousand  (400,000)  sharptall 
grouse,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
(1500)  antelope,  the  primary  species,  and 
such  nonpredatory  secondary  species  In  such 
numbers  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  a 
balanced  Kildlifc  population.""  (emphafcls 
added). 

The  Executive  Order  that  established  the 
Charles  Slieldou  Antelope  Range  provides 
that — 

"Natural  forage  resources  therein  shall  be 
first  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
lu  a  healthy  condition  a  maximum  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  (3500)  antelope,  the 
primary  species,  and  such  non-predatory 
.secondary  species  in  such  numbers  as  may 
be  necessary  to  maintain  a  balanced  uildli/e 
population."*'   (empbasli>  added). 

These  Executive  Orders  clearly  stipulate 
that  providing  wUdllfe  habitat  is  the  firtt 
priority  or  primary  purpose  for  these  Game 
Ranges.  And  this  includes  not  only  innln- 
talnlng  the  primary  species,  but  also  sus- 
taining a  balanced  wildlife  populatloji.  After 
these  needs  are  satisfied,  any  excess  forage 
may  be  made  available  for  domestic  live- 
stock grazing.  The  Executive  Orders  speclfl- 
caUy state  that  forage  made  available  for 
domestic  livestock  Is  subject  to  the  abo\e 
provisions  for  wildlife."* 

Given  these  priorities  for  the  use  of  Game 
Ranges,  It  becomes  clear  v.hlch  agency  is 
ijest  suited  to  exercise  the  power  over  them 
"as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people"  *• 
and  make  svire  the  u.ses  are  "compatible 
Aiih  the  major  purponoj  lor  which  the  i»i  ea-s 
were  estublLshed."  •» 

We  liiive  already  discu-«ed  the  strong  jiefi 
between  HL^^  and  the  cattle  iudustry.  both 
liis'vorically  and  prcsentlv.  We  noted  '.hat  this 
rel.'.tlonsliJp  was  not  a  de\  ious  plot  or  covert 
arrangement,  but  rather  had  implied  statti- 
tory  approval.  We  have  also  noted  the  de- 
terioration of  Pc^ernl  range  land  caused  by 
overerazing  and  the  deleterlotis  effects  on 
wildlife  which  cannot  compete  as  stroncly 
lor  available  forage. 

The  pressure  from  the  cattle  ludu.stry  to 
make  more  Federal  land  available  for  graz- 
ing can  oiUy  increase  In  the  near  lu^tire. 
Grain  prices  have  made  grass-feeding  uiucli 
ni>'re  (if^'-iible.  .^^ -o.  ri.-  lornierlv  n-cju-:  >  i.<- 
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■jrnyin^  laiids  aye  voiii  ou(  by  u.ei -t;;;i7in(;, 
the  liid\i3trj-  will  pu^h  to  have  i\e>/  lands 
f  peued  up. 

I  he  wldeopreiul  eviUeace  of  o;ti-gni,aug 
3ll(»v.  etl  bv  BLM  on  Feder.vl  laad^  shows  that 
i.iKv  have  been  iiu-np.-ihip  of  meeting  the 
I)  ,i."..J.re  set  Un-  Cmir\f  R;iiis;.'-.  ni  provxdnit! 
pi'p'.ecLion  and  impri>'<emeur  o;  puohc  graz- 
ii',i{  lands  and  natural  lf)riit;c"  re-Kjiirces."  ' 
Ii  13  unrealistic  to  heUeve  Uie  ayeiicy  will  do 
iipt.tor  In  the  fiice  of  e^en  !;ie:iT.er  indiutrj 
pres.snre.  Even  a-vnuuiiic;  thiit  BLM  did  begin 
iui  etfecuve  rantre  protet'ion  program.  U 
-.i^pins  Ukelv  that  domestic  live- lock  rather 
ihnn  wildlife  would  reap  the  benetUs.  Ah 
iJi;cn:i-^ed  above,  BLM  appureii'lv  ha.s  no 
mandate  to  give  wildlife  protection  aav  pil- 
ot uy  in  manapiiiif  our  land>-  but  rather  has 
i>road  discretion  iiuder  the  mulcip.c-u^e  con- 
cept. • 

If  tlic  fitct  that  FivWtj  ii  be.>i  .,ii;ted  to 
tnana^-e  the  National  Game  R.mges  is  nol 
<;far  irom  the  Natloual  WikllUe  Re!ui;e  Sys- 
tem Administration  Act,  •  the  Nodormi  Wild- 
life Refuge  Handbook  oMers  e'.  en  more  con- 
v.iiclnK  evidence.  '  Tlie.se  t>re  the  t>eparMneni 
of  Interior  rei^iUations  which  are  used  in 
aUminl.sierlng  the  Reiuge  Sy-iteni.  I'hey  note 
:hat  - 

■  riip  Spcci!»l  Mi-...;ioii  III  ilie  Nat:oirtl  Wild- 
life Refuge  SVbtem  is  lo  {)ro\»de,  manuKe. 
.iiid  safeguard  a  national  netAork  ot  land.s 
and  waters  sumclent  In  .si/e,  diversity,  and 
location  as  to  mee"  people';i  needs  tor  areas 
'.'  here  ilie  etiiire  .spectrum  ol  iiiinuin  beneht.i 
:>-.  ociaied  with  ni:t;raKiry  birds,  other  wild 
creatures,  and  'Alldlauds  are  enhanced  atid 
made  available  " 

The  Handbcx)k  discii -.-.e-i  c>ver  twemv  oh- 
'.>;cUve^  for  the  Sysrem  in  prioiitv  ranking;. 
Fir.'Jt  u  "to  assure  .survival  un  a  natural  .state 
•  ■'  each  of  tliLs  Nation's  p'aiu  and  animal 
.pedes."  '■  This  seems  lo  \w  directly  In  line 
v.iCh  the  statutory  and  leynlalory  aiuhorifv 
dp'.p^ared  F&WS. 

It  1.-,  nc  unMl  ObJecUve  N'Minbe--  18  that 
.tnythlnt;  recoRnlzlnc  dome.slic  lUeilock 
^razing  l.s  mentioned.  This  Hem  allows  for 
:tn  increa.se  in  "oiher  non-m.  .sim  oriented 
iconomlc  and  social  bei-.ehts  'o  individuals. 
<  runmunltles,  regions,  and  rhe  >.iation."  But 
even  tills  objective  siipuiates  that  sm  h  ac- 
iivltie.^  must  "either  enhaiue  or  imt  detract 
.Mgnitlcantly  from  wildlife  nad  related  en- 
vironmental beneflts."  Ttitia.  wlUte  th«  Ref- 
uge System  doea  not  e.tlst  solelr  fc*  wildlife 
P'lrpones.  the  "iion-tnLssloii  O'-ietited"  activ- 
iiles  have  relatively  lo.v  pilornv  in  the  Dc- 
(lavlment  of  Interiors  (.i)je<tlve^  Tor  these 
ueas 

EB^Ol-BCK    tM|-LIC\Tlr>VS 

f!  .seems  a  fair  a-scHsnient  to  mw  :iiat  ;;i'  en 
•he  different  mandate';  and  tnaivit^emetr 
fihllosophlea  of  the  two  as-enctes,  the  de<'l=ion 
us  to  which  agency  shall  manacre  the  Game 
Ka:i:-'es  will  have  substavtiul  li!ip;\c>  om  re- 
-'■'.irce  use  and  allocation. 

Ad  inijiistratlic  inlcriir.;Uil  ■uti 

\  major  reason  for  this  Impac  i.-,  that 
■  foncres-slonal  Intent"  i.s  oitcii  .'.iaied  in 
'■road  :em\3  reierrlng  to  ei^d  -•e.sult...  The  ac- 
•i.-il  manaaement  poUcv  which  will  be  u.sed 
'f>  carry  out  this  Inteni,  is  ilsuh'.:-,  developed 
Ui  agency  guidelines  or  retjuhu  ioas  I>pend- 
nvj,  on  which  agencv  develops  the  re-ulattons. 
'he  results  of  carrying  out  the  drngvesslonal 
intent  can  be  very  ditlerent 

For  example,  In  cailhi;;  ffiv  m'.ittiple-u..e 
iiianat.;einent  on  public  lauds.  Comjre.ss  de- 
.'.ared  Us  intent  lo  be  that  ihe  land.s  be  ai 
ip'.j^ined  and  managed  or  bi  disposed  ol.  n\\ 
111  a  manner  to  provide  the  niaximiun  ix'iip- 
flt  for  the  general  public"  '  On  it.s  face,  tiu.-- 
.eems  to  be  an  admirable  goal.  But  it  does  wy, 
really  give  much  guidancp  in  de 'elopini;  a 
mauagement  policy  Who  is  the  general 
pu'ollc"?  How  do  we  determi'ie  "maximum 
beneft-  '?  Does  thl:^  mean  ecoiiitm.*  lieneflt? 


.-\c.-,;iip'i^^  benefit'  S!.^>r*  terai  or  lone;  term 
benefit  "^  Do  we  decide  based  on  popuiu  de- 
mand for  land  use  allocation  or  on  wim' 
.scientinc  evidence  Indicates  Is  'really  '  in 
the  bpsi  interest  of  the  general  public?  The-c 
and  mutiy  other  questions  are  at  least  im- 
piiriiiv  onswored  by  the  at'oncy  whidi  ad- 
minlbters  the  .statute. 

In  thcorv.  the  ageniv'.  nilc-m  Uui-.g  .ni- 
fiiority  i.s  hmited.  The  Stipreme  Court  lias 
said  tii.'it  "the  povver  of  an  administrative 
olicer  or  board  to  administer  a  Federal  .st.it- 
me  and  to  prescribe  riiUs  and  reK'ilatloiis  t  > 
that  end  is  not  the  pf.v.er  to  make  law — for 
no  such  power  could  be  delegated  bv  Con- 
pvo.^s  -but  the  power  to  adopt  regulations  to 
c.irrv  in  to  elfect  the  will  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed tjy  statute."  '  TliLs  is  a  rather  circu- 
lar maud.ife.  given  the  vaijueness  of  niosi 
statute-  The  effect  is  to  permit  a  briad 
rMu^c  Ol  agency  mterpietations  which  the 
c'jurts  vail  And  lo  l>e  within  acceptable 
limit'-. 

Thus,  rji.M  re,-iila!ions  itrite  th;»t.  ".Nn 
overiill  priority  is  assigned  bs  the  Chtssifica- 
i.oii  hiid  Multiple  t'-.e  Act  or  bv  the  Secretary 
lof  the  Ir.terlnr)  to  aiiv  speciHc  u.se  "  The 
agenc\-  will  authorize  ".  .  .  that  use  or  c.iii- 
blnation  of  uset  which  will  best  achieve  tlv? 
objectiie  of  multiple  \\f,e  "  -  Tins  allows 
them  to  authorize  gri/ing  nearly  anv  phicc 
where  'here  is  not  a  more  v.iliiablc"  alterna- 
tive u.-p  Valuable,  in  effeci .  means  economi- 
cally or  cfinunerclally  valuiilile  liecnise  ilieic 
1  reallv  no  bnsis  for  citi/ens  to  challenge 
t!ie  ageti'-y'.s  decision  lie  show  that  It  will 
not  result  In  the  "maximum  benetu.")  un- 
less the  group  ciiii  sho'v  that  a  ditlereut.  ii.se 
would  vield  more  rexenue  for  tiie  govern- 
ment. Siuc'e  It  is  lery  ditUcuil  to  a-ssipn 
eopom.L:  value.'*  lo  ntldlile  coii.slderations. 
tiiat  p(>te:itlnl  u-e  dc-t-.s  not  compete  very 
we!!  wi'ii  grazing  In  an  agency  which  favor.s 
yrui'iiu'  to  begin  with. 

0:i  the  other  hand.  FA.\VS  regulations  s;,y 
that  "Uses  of  Wildlife  Retuncs  that  maKe 
no  conriibutlon  to  the  p'-ri'inr;/  ohjrctiie  oi 
the  program  for  at'  individual  area  or  are  m 
no  Pay  related  to  the  objectives  of  thf 
Naiioii.il  Wildlite  Refuge  Sysiom  are  dassi- 
Bed  :<-.  non-program  uses"  (empha:'.is 
added  I  '  Permi.v>ioii  foi'  such  uses  will  be 
gr.-<nted  "only  when  compatible  with  the 
major  pui  poses  for  which  sucli  areas  were 
est.ihh  hed"'  The  effect  of  this  is  to  shift 
llie  briden  of  proof  to  those  who  want  to 
esrAblis'.i  "nouprogram"  uses  on  Game 
Raimes  to  .how  that  aiich  uses  are  compatible 
\Mth  ""malntaln(liig)  »  balanced  wUdhie 
jMipiilatton.  " '-  ratl>er  than  forcing  tho.se  who 
want  rlie  land  to  be  u.sed  for  wildlife  preser- 
vttiion  to  show  that  there  is  no  u.se  which 
would  yield  giciiter  benefit  for  tiie  gener.il 
public 

1  his  shift  ill  the  burden  oT  proor  will  of'en 
aftec;  the  use  to  which  the  land  Ls  put  Ap- 
paroi:;l>'.  Congress  rec»>mu/cd  that  wildliu- 
could  not  compete  wl'Ji  liiesiock  for  iorat;p 
in  the  "free  market."  Otheiwl  .e.  there  would 
have  been  no  need  to  .^el  aside  public  ranie 
ranges.  But  since  ttie  mar"p;ptpUi.  e  d'H's  not 
assign  a  value  to  ".Vildllfe  (etcepl  pos,slbly  for 
huntirij-),  we  have  made  a  policy  de<'lsir.ii 
that  this  Is  a  value  which  we  should  pre- 
serve 0!/^S'(/c  the  marketplace  (Just  as  we 
have  made  a  poU.-y  decision  that  we  should 
subsldi-e  ll.e.toc-k  growers i.  H-.e  FitWS  re  - 
ulations  mean  that  wildlife  uses  do  not  have 
to  Ije  economically  Justified  on  GaiPe  Raiitte-- 
They  are  taken  as  the  norm  Any  deviation 
nin»t  be  compatible  v. ith  this  a/isignrd  pri- 
ority use. 

ThU  result  makes  sen.-e  fioiu  a  nianai;eiial 
point  of  view.  Since  grazing  is  a  use  t;raiited 
by  g(i'. crnmental  permission.  It  can  be  dis- 
cotittnued  by  the  Goveninient  whenever  I' 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  Game 
Ranges.  But  since  wildlife  Is  held  hi  the 
public  truBt."  there  are  few.-r  maniigemen' 
Dprloi.s  avHildljle 


A.s  a  maiiatemeni  tool.  Game  Ranges  are 
really  too  small  lo  do  nuioli  toward  stabiliz- 
ing the  cattle  industry.-"  Whether  or  not 
grazing  occurs  on  them  will  not  have  much 
overall  eflett  on  cattle  production.  But  the 
eflect  of  destruction  of  the  v,  ildllie  habitat 
on  the  Game  Ranges  could  liienilly  eliminate 
the  wild  nnlmal.s  lo  sacnnce  a  lar^e  percent- 
age of  the  wildlife  habitat  in  the  lower  48 
state,  fur  a  small  increment  m  donustic  live- 
si  o<'k  production  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wise 
I'llocarton  ot  losourccs.  The  I'e'.ative  if  >vell  as 
trie  aijsohite  atJccls  militaie  agauu-t  sui  !i  n 
de-  ision. 

Budgi'ary  iinitlicctiuns 
.Anni'ier  resoiine  Implication  of  any  dci  i- 
s'l.ii  ti>  shift  Jurtsdiclion  for  management  ol 
G.ime  RauHps  is  the  effect  on  the  Federal 
bi'dget.  Reseuich  done  In  1969  for  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Rovipw  Comml.s.slon  (Pl.LRCi 
slKuvrd  that  one  of  ihe  greatest  problems  In 
obtaining  adequate  appropriations  for  wild- 
life lies  witiiin  the  Federal  agencies."'  As  dls- 
rus>.pci  above  at  least  ten  Federal  agencies 
luive  jurisdicnou  or  progr.uns  alfectmg  fish 
and  u  Ildllie.  bin  except  tor  F.VWS.  wildlUc 
mana'.remenl  Is  not  the  prinmry  mauagemciii 
inivofise  of  the  agencies. ■- 

I '-.I.'  has  two  results  on  the  ciualltv  ol  wild- 
l!i>  programs.  First,  since  many  programs  an- 
Itaiidleu  by  agencies  which  are  not  jjrimarily 
concerned  with  wildlife,  funding  emphasis 
IS  placed  on  other  programs  In  the  agencieE 
Ihere  Is  no  "champion""  for  the  wildlife  pro- 
gram :  in  any  of  these  agencies  and  the  pro- 
^:r!^tns  go  uiideriiinded.  Of  course,  none  oi 
ihPsp  ai4eiuirs  \soiikl  want  to  k>'c  up  ihcir 
jui  i-dlction  o\er  the  programs. 

If  BLM  takes  over  responsibility  tor  O.une 
Riiiii,es.  It.  .seems  lli.ely  that  wildliie  mi:'- 
a'.'emi'nl  would  not  be  a  priority  program 
Ihe  wildlife  programs  » 111  receive  le.'s  atien- 
tioii  and  funding  than  tlie  ageiicr"s  mam  pio- 
granis  such  as  gni/ing  and  mining.  Tim.-. 
oven  If  the  managers  had  good  Intentions  for 
V  ildllie  preservation,  they  would  noi  have 
file  money  lo  do  much  aboul.  It. 

The  second  result  of  the  divcr.e  Jurisdic- 
tion o'.er  wildlife  programs  is  luelliciencv 
and  duplication  of  effort  involved.  Several 
rtgei;<:i«^s  all  have  lo  carry  on  shnilar  programs 
re;',ulting  In  the  'wheel  being  rediscovered" 
many  times.  At  best,  it  requires  substantial 
Inter-agency  cooperation  which  takes  time 
end  n..iney.  The  PLLRC  found  that  Federal 
rt'-'e!u:ie.H  with  broadly  similar  program.- 
■  iiiftiiraln  their  separate  postures  to  com- 
pere for  llnanclng.  program  responsibilities, 
and  land  administration  responsibilities."  " 
111  etlecl.  Instead  of  having  the  same 
amount  of  money  accomplishing  more 
things,  this  resultjs  in  more  money  accom- 
plishiULt  the  same  things  .several  times.  For 
Insrancf,  every  agency  will  have  to  employ 
uildllfe  experts  to  look  after  their  own  wild- 
lite  pr.igrams.  They  will  all  have  to  develop 
renuhiiions  (which  may  well  result,  in  diiler- 
eiit  policies  lor  the  same  kind;>  of  Inndsi 
For  people  dealing  with  t:overi;meut ,  i;  m.i. 
nu'an  having  to  work  thmugh  several  a^eii- 
1  ifs  ins'ead  of  one  There  will  be  duplication 
of  administri)'ivc  function-  and  facilities. 
And  a.s.suining  : he  agencies  know  what  each 
other  Is  doing,  t'lere  will  be  coordliiiiriou 
costs. 

"Ihos  tmrler  Secritarv  Mi>rtotrs  dircciive, 
HLM  will  operate  tiie  Oame  Raimes  and 
•coniponeiits  of  the  National  Wildliie  Helime 
S\stHm  '  and  "und»-r  the  Gnine  Range  con- 
cept "  ■■  This  means  another  agency  will  ha'. c 
to  pnunulgate  regulations  interpreting  the 
NWRS  .'Vet.  There  will  be  two  sets  of  i;o\ - 
eminpii!.  employees  oveiveeini;  parts  of  the 
same  system  .Suppo.sed!y.  Bl.M  would  t>e  h;r- 
i'lu  more  wildlife  experts  to  do  what  PitW.'' 
IS  tli'ti'g  ali'eadv. 

This  wil!  not  only  be  duplicative  but  In- 
etrecuv<>  as  well.  At  the  fleld  level,  the  BLM 
wildlife  e.tperts  could  be  expected  to  operate 
as  eihciciitiv  and  ef.ecii', e'.y  as  F.<  W.-5    (a.s- 
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Sliming   they   are   given   the   authon^,   t 

is  olikil: 


the 
nioney,  the  priority,  etc.) .  But  it  is  ctfcbt- 
ful  that  middle  and  upper  management  levels 
at  BLM  will  have  anywhere  near  the  grasp  of 
v.hat  wildlife  management  is  all  about  that 
IcVWS  people  have.  Besides,  they  will  not 
l-.ave  time  to  figure  it  out,  because  other  pro- 
grams will  have  higher  priority.  Thus,  we 
would  be  paying  to  have  another  agency  at- 
tLMupt  to  do  the  same  thing  F&WS  is  doing 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  could  not  do  it 
as  well  even  if  they  want  to. 

With  the  limited  amount  of  Federal  money 
a\  ailable  for  wildlife  programs  to  begin  with, 
the  government  should  be  spending  that 
money  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  way 
possible.  This  means  combining  like  pro- 
grams in  one  agency,  not  creating  similar 
programs  in  a  number  of  agencies. 
Wilderness 
Another  resource  implication  of  the  change 
in  Game  Range  management  Jurisdiction  is 
the  affect  on  the  Natural  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System.  Secretary  Morton's  directive 
slates  that  in  the  event  Congress  should 
pass  legislation  creating  wilderness  areas  in 
the  C.  M.  Russel.  Sheldon,  or  Kofa  Ranges, 
the  units  will  be  managed  by  BLM  under 
the  guidelines  of  the  Wilderness  Act.'t  The 
wilderness  studies  for  these  ranges  which 
were  started  by  F&WS  will  go  forward,  al- 
though It  is  unclear  how  much  input  F&WS 
and  BLM  will  have  in  the  progress. 

This  in  itself  could  affect  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  will 
make  to  the  President  regarding  these  areas. 
In  the  past,  F&WS  has  enthusiastically  re- 
viewed lands  within  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  for  possible  Inclusion  in  the 
Wilderness  System  as  required  by  the  Act."- 
Presently,  the  Act  does  not  provide  for  in- 
clusion of  BLM  lands  within  the  system,  and 
BLM  has  fought  efforts  to  give  it  such  au- 
thority. ■  It  seems  likely  that  BLM  will  not 
push  as  hard  for  wilderness  designation  for 
areas  within  the  Game  Ranges  as  F&WS 
would  have. 

The  Wilderness  Act  provides  that  the  De- 
partment and  the  agency  that  had  been  ad- 
ministering an  area  before  it  was  designated 
as  Wilderness  will  be  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  area  as  part  of  the  Wilderness 
System.''  Since  there  is  no  provision  for  re- 
view or  inclusion  of  BLM  lands  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System,  It  Is 
doubtful  that  BLM  currently  would  have 
statutory  authority  to  manage  Wilderness 
lands.  Apparently  Secretary  Morton  has  com- 
manded BLM  to  administer  segments  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
even  though  the  agency  has  no  authority  to 
do  so. 

CONCLtrSION 

This  article  does  not  attempt  to  analyze 
the  relative  merits  of  domestic  grazing  and 
wildlife  protection.  Each  has  a  value  to  our 
Nation.  But  the  National  Game  Ranges 
should  be  managed  by  the  agency  with  the 
aiitlinrity.  expertise,  and  Inclination  to  carry 
out  the  mandates  which  established  these 
areas.  Our  conclusion  after  examining  the 
authority  given  to  both  BLM  and  F&WS,  and 
lomparing  that  with  the  purpose  for  which 
Game  Ranges  were  established,  is  that  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  Is  that  agency. 

Since  Secretary  Mortons  decision  is  not 
irrevocable,  it  seems  that  the  public  interest 
and  the  law  would  be  best  served  by  modify- 
ing the  order,  to  give  F&WS  sole  authority  to 
manage  the  Game  Ranges.  This  would  finally 
bring  the  "orphan"  home,  and  put  all  units 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Svstem  under 
line  agency. 

In  1970.  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mi.ssion  reported  that  statutory  guidelines 
were  required  for  minimizing  conflicts  be- 
tween fish  and  wildlife  and  other  public  land 
uses  and  values.  The  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress  to   act   on    this    recommendation    and 


provide  the  long  overdue  clarifications  to  the 
responsibilities  of  our  land-managing 
agencies. 

One  promisuig  piece  of  legislation  is  the 
"National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Organic 
Act  of  1975,"  H.R.  1522,  introduced  by  Rep. 
Dingell.M  This  bill  would  clearly  state  the 
purpose  of  the  Refuge  System,  and  provide 
management  guidelines  specific  enough  to 
provide  imamblguous  direction  for  the 
agency  administering  the  system.  (Game 
Ranges  are  specifically  recognized  as  units 
of  the  System.) ■■" 

The  bill  states  that  the  mission  of  the 
System  Is  "to  acquire,  restore,  preserve,  man- 
age, administer,  and  develop  wildlife  environ- 
ments" and  to  assure  survival  of  wild  spe- 
cles.^8  The  purpose  of  the  Individual  units  of 
the  system  Is  to  "provide  habitat  require- 
ments for  native  flsh  and  wildlife."  ^^- 

The  bill  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
priority  assigned  to  different  values  for  man- 
agement purposes.  Management  means  "the 
rehabilitation,  restoration,  protection,  and 
preservation  of  lands  within  the  system, 
based  on  applied  research  and  sound  ecologi- 
cal principles,  for  primary  utilization  and 
protection  purposes."  »«>  Multiple  values  are 
recognized,  but  are  defined  as  "the  operation 
and  coordinated  management  of  the  varied 
resources  and  values  of  any  System  unit 
without  impairment  to,  and  in  harmony 
with,  the  primary  wildlife  values  of  that 
unit"  (emphasis  added ).i"i 

This  bill  would  go  far  toward  eliminating 
the  effects  of  any  differing  management 
philosophies  between  agencies  by  limiting 
the  possibility  for  differing  interpretations 
of  the  "Congressional  intent."  It  also  re- 
affirms the  notion  that  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  is  a  single  system  and 
should  be  managed  by  one  agency.  It  adopts 
the  F&"WS  policy  that  the  Refuges  are  pri- 
marily for  preservation  of  wildlife  habitat 
and  any  other  uses  must  be  compatible  with 
that  use. 

Another  bill  which  could  provide  some 
relief  from  the  problems  Identified  In  this 
article  is  the  BLM  Organic  Act  or  the  'Na- 
tional Resources  Land  Management  Act, " 
S.  507,  introduced  by  Senator  Haskell.'  -  At 
the  least.  It  could  end  the  incongruous,  and 
possibly  Ulegal,  situation  whereby  BLM  could 
be  administering  WUderness  lands  without 
the  authority  to  do  so.  This  bill  would  give 
BLM  the  mandate  to  Identify  i"  and  re- 
view"' lands  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  as  described 
in  Section  2(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 
It  would  also  require  that  BLM  manage 
public  lands  "without  permanent  impair- 
ment of  the  productivity  of  the  land  and  the 
quality  of  the  environment."  >'•'  This  would 
seem  to  require  termination  of  BLMs  past 
practice  of  allowing  severe  overgrazing  from 
which  ranges  never  recover. 

The  solutions  to  the  complex  problem  of 
managing  our  National  Game  Ranges  must 
come  from  both  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branches  of  government.  We  have  tried 
to  show  in  this  article  that  these  solutions 
are  readily  available  and  seem  eminently 
logical,  given  the  purposes  for  which  Game 
Ranges  were  established. 

FOOTNOTES 

16  U.S.C.  668  dd(a). 
-Note:  The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  was 
formerly  named  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife.  See  Note  15,  infra. 
^50  C.P.R.  sec.  25.1   (1974). 
*Id. 

Id,  sec.  25.2 
'Memorandum,    2-5-75    To    Directors    of 
BLM  and  F&WS  from  Under  Secretary  of  In- 
terior;   Transfer  of  Jurisdiction  over  Game 
Ranges. 
Id. 
'50  C.F.R.  sec.  25.2  (1974). 
•The   name   was   changed   to   Charles   M. 


Russel  National  Wildlife  Range  in  Feb  .  1963 
by  Public  Land  Order  No.  2951. 

'0  Charles  M.  Russel  National  Wildlife  Rei- 
uge, Evaluation  Report,  Sept.,  1965,  F&WS 
BLM,    and    Wilderness    Hearing    Alert.    The 
Wilderness  Society,  1973. 

■  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range.  Evalu- 
ation Report,  June  1965,  F&WS/BLM,  and 
Wilderness  Society,  Wilderness  Report,  Vol. 
11,  No.  3. 

'-  The  Wilderness  Societv,  Wilderness  Hear- 
ing Alert,  1973. 

e.g.  Exec.   Order  No.  7509,  Dec.   11.   1936 
(Russel),  and  Exec.  Order  No.  7522,  Dec.  21. 
1936  (Sheldon). 
3' Id. 

"The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was 
created  by  Reorg.  Plan  No.  3  of  1946.  Sec.  403 
consolidated  the  C^neral  Land  Office  and  the 
Grazing  Service  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  form  the  new  agency  known  as 
BLM. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  was  created 
In  a  series  of  steps.  Reorg.  Plan  No.  II  of  1939. 
Part  I,  Sec.  4(e)  transferred  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  from  the  Dept.  of  Commerce  to  In- 
terior. Sec.  4(f)  transferred  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  from  the  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture to  Interior.  These  two  bureaus  were 
later  consolidated  into  one  agency  named 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  by  Reorg.  Plan  No 
III  of  1940.  The  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  was  created  as  a  separate  agency 
of  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  16  U.S.C.  742(b)  and 
later  renamed  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
"•  Quimby,  D.  "Mule  Deer,  Elk,  and  Cattle. 
Montana  Stockgrower  Aug.  1970,  p.  28. 

■  e.g.  The  Wilderness  Societv,  Wilderness 
Report,  Vol.  11,  No.  1. 

'e.g.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Proposal 
for  Charles  M.  Russel  National  Wildlife 
Range,  1963. 

■'•Quimby.  supra,  note  16. 
-For  further  discussion  of  detrimental  ef- 
fects of  livestock  grazing  on  wildlife  habitat 
see: 

Colorado  State  University.  F!s?i  and  Wild- 
Uje  Resources  on  the  Public  Lands.  Janu- 
ary 1969,  pp   241-257. 

Denny,  R.  "Fences  and  Big  Game,  "  Colo- 
rado Outdoors,   Mar.-Apr..    1964.  pp.  3-6. 

Julander,  O.  and  Jeffrey,  D.  "Deer.  Elk, 
and  Cattle  Range  Relations  on  Summer 
Range  in  Utah,"  Transactions  of  the  Twenty- 
Ninth  North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference,  pp.  404-413. 

Gunderson,  D.  "Floodplain  Use  Related  to 
Stream  Morphology  and  Fish  Populations." 
Journal  of  Wildlife  Management,  'Vol.  32, 
No.  3,  8  68 

Zobell,  R.  S.,  "'Background  of  the  Wyoming 
.'Vntelop©  Fencing  Study."  International  An- 
telope Conference  Trans,  pp.  61-66. 

-'  a.  Memorandum  of  Understanding  be- 
tween the  Grazing  Service  and  F&WS. 
July  20,  1945.  b.  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing between  BLM  and  BSFW  Governing 
the  Management  of  Fort  Peck  G  R  .  4  14  C9 
-■F&WS.  supra,  note  18. 

Evaluation  Report,  supra,  note  10 
'Id. 

-  App.  Title  5  use.  Reorg  Plan  No  3 
ol    194G. 

■  Id. 

-■  As  we  shall  see.  these  problems  which 
were  noted  and  supposedly  corrected  bv  this 
reorganization  have  arisen  again  with  regard 
to  the  management  of  game  ranges. 

-  Organic  Act  of  1897.  16  USC  473  482, 
551. 

'43  U.S.C.  315. 
43  use.  1413. 
43  use   315. 
-  Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
•Red   Cnnyon   Sheep  Co.  v    Icke^    98  F2d 
308  I  DC.  Cir.  1951  (. 

■••■Chournos  v.  U.S..  193  F2d  321   ilOlh  Cir. 
1951  ),  cert,  denied  343  U.S.  977. 
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»■  vs.  7.  Fuller,  442  PM  504  (9th  Clr.  1971  ). 
reversed  on  otber  grounds  409  U^.  48S. 
='43  U^.C.  316(b). 
■■''  McNeil  V.  S«»toii.  281  F2<1  931   (D.C.  Clr. 

1960). 

Red  Canyon  Sheep  Co.  7.  Ickes,  03  P2d 
J08  (DC.  Clrc.  1951). 

•  43  use.  315  o-I. 
"Id. 

•  use.  315(b). 

*'  Memorandum,  .siijjr.i.  r.ote  G 
43  use.  1413. 

•  43  use.  1411(a). 

'  43  e.P.R  4111  3-1  (1973). 
'^  Colorado  State  Univ.,  Fish  and  Wildliff 
Rc'ouTces  on  the  Puf^Uc  Lands.  J.in.  1969.  p. 
s-7. 

Id  .  p.  82 
-  Id.  p.  s-7  ff  Tills  repi3rt  ccntaiiia  a  rela- 
tivelv  detailed  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  Federal  Brovemment  has  author- 
ity to  regulate  wildlife  and  to  what  extent 
It  can  overrule  state  declalons. 

'•  e.g.  16  U.S.C.  460k.  16  use.  664  (Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act)  16  U.3.C.  715  (li 
(Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act).  16  USC 
7I8d. 

'-  1'3  CSC  668ddid). 

■-•31  Fed.  Reg.  11685  (1966). 

"'HR.  1522.94th  Congress,  l.st  Sess.  (1975). 

■'■•  16  use.  742b  Note:  The  reader  may  find 
the  changes  in  the  names  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracies  hard  to  keep  track  of.  There 
have  been  three  organizations  named  the 
"Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  " 

1.  The  fi'st  was  established  by  Reorg.  Plan 
No  III  of  1940.  as  dlscu.'ised  in  note  15.  supra. 
That  body  became  the  Bureau  of  Sports 
Hsherles  and  Wildlife  under  16  U.S.C.  742b. 

2.  The  same  Act  created  a  new  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  however  That  was  the  name 
given  to  the  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  which  included  both  the  B3EW  and 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial  PLsherles  has 
since  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Conin^erce.  Recently.  BSEW  was  upgraded," 
and,  no  longer  being  a  mere  "bureau,"  was 
renamed  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

-'  16  use.  742f(a)  (5). 
••  18  DSC.  41.43.  47. 
■»  19  U.S.C.  1527. 
"  16  use.  668.  6ij8aa. 

*  16U.sC.  1361. 
«■'  16  use.  669. 

•■  16US.C.  668dd 

"   16  U.S.C.668dd(di. 

"Geer  v.  Connecticut.  16  US.  519  (1896(. 

«16U.SC.  668ddfd). 

"'  e  g.  Exec.  Order  No.  7509  and  No.  7522. 

■  ■  Exec  Order  No  7509. 

'■  E.xec.  Order  No.  7522, 

*  Exec  Order  No.  7509. 

"Geer  v.  Connecticut,  IG  US.  51D  (1896) . 
«  16  use.  668dd(d). 
»»  Exec  Order  No  7509. 

*  43  use.  1413 
■•lGUS.C.668dd. 

T^Dept.  of  Interior.  National  WUdhfe  RC- 
uge  Handbook.  Feh   1910. 

•■'Id  .  Part  I.  Vol.  4:  Oi)Jectlve3. 

■'Id. 

^43  use.  1391. 

•'M.inhatten  General  Equipment  Co.  v. 
Commissioner  of  IRS,  297  U.S.  129  |1936|. 

-  43  C.F.R.  1725.3-1  ( 1973  I . 

"'SO  C.F.R.  29  3  (1974). 

=-Id. 

'•  Exec.  Order  No.  7509   ar.d   .No.   7522. 

'>43  use.  1391. 

~'-Geer  v  Connecticut.   16  U.S.  519   (1896). 

■"'  University  of  Idaho,  Tlie  Forage  Raource, 
June  1969,  p  s-58. 

'■  Colorado  Stute  University,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Re.^ourri-i  on  the  Public  Land.i,  Jan. 
1969,  p.  s-34. 

-Id  s-7.  p.  82. 

'  Public  Land  La-A-  Review  Commkslon. 
Organisation,  Admini.^tration,  and  Budget- 
ing Po'tcy.  Dec   1969. 
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*>  Memorandum,  supra,  note  6. 

"Id. 

«  16  U.S.C.  1132(c). 

"  Se«  e.g.  Th»  Wilderness  Socletv  Wilder- 
ness Report.  Vol.  12,  No.  1. 

"16  U.S.C.  1131(b). 

"»  One  Third  o/  the  Nationals  Land.  Report 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commtselon, 
June  1970,  Recommendation  83. 

"H.R.  1522,  94th  Congresn.  l.st  Session 
(1975). 

»'Id  Sec  102(21. 

>"Id.  Sec.  104(1). 

*  Id.  Sec.  104(2). 

'•Id.  Sec.  102(5). 

"Id  Sec.  102(6). 

'  -S.  507,  94th  Congress.  1st  Session  (1975). 

•"Id  Sec.  102(a). 

'»Id  Sec.  103(e). 
•Id  Sec.  2(c). 


and  to  his  children.  Their  country  and 
their  country's  Government  shares  In 
their  sense  of  loss. 


BYELORUSSIA  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  57 
years  ago  this  week,  the  people  of  Byelo- 
russia celebrated  their  independence.  To- 
day, their  de-scendants  have  little  to  cel- 
ebrate, for  their  homeland  has  lost  its 
freedom. 

I  sliare  witli  my  many  constituents  of 
Byelorussian  descent  their  reflections  on 
this  day.  I  share  their  hope  and  deter- 
mination that  one  day  Byelorussia  will 
regain  her  independence,  and  once  again 
experience  the  freedom  which  her  people 
fought  so  hard  to  obtain  and  preserve. 


TRIBUTE   TO    HOWARD   L. 
WORTHINGTON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
Monday  of  Howard  Worthington  came 
as  a  shock  to  me  and  I  am  sure  to  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  had  come  to  share 
the  affection  and  the  respect  which  I 
had  developed  for  him  over  the  years. 

As  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  since  1972  he  had  put  the  mark 
of  hLs  e.\tensive  experience  and  broad 
understanding  in  international  trade  on 
many  important  aspects  of  this  country's 
trade  policies.  And  before,  as  a  foreign 
service  ofBcer,  as  director  of  the  trade 
negotiations  staff  at  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  State  Department's 
International  Trade  Staff  he  built  a  rec- 
ord of  service  to  his  country  and  Indeed 
of  service  to  the  international  commu- 
nity in  which  he  functioned  so  effective- 
ly and  professionally. 

It  was  in  his  post  as  Deputy  Assistant 
and  later  A.ssociate  Administrator  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Sen'ice  that  I  be- 
came most  closely  a.s.sociated  with  Mr. 
Worthington.  In  this  capacity  his  abil- 
ity to  balance  an  appreciation  for  the 
needs  of  other  countries  with  the  agri- 
cultural capacities  of  the  United  States 
was  unmatched. 

For  20  years,  Howard  Worthington  la- 
bored in  the  cause  he  believed  in  most 
stron  dy — the  betterment  of  his  countrj-'s 
position  in  the  community  of  nations. 

His  work  involved  him  in  all  aspects 
of  our  international  trade  activities.  His 
attitude  in-sured  that  his  involvement 
was  always  positive  and  productive.  His 
experience  and  intellLtrence  insured  that 
his  involvement  was  always  valuable. 
And  his  dedication  insured  that  his  in- 
volvement was  always  total. 

My  sympathies  go  to  his  wife.  Lillian. 


U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  PORTUGAL 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  contained  an  article 
alleging  that  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer was  extremely  disenchanted  with 
Frank  Carlucci,  our  Ambassador  to  Por- 
tugal. The  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  ar- 
ticle Is  as  yet  unknown.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  likely  to  be  Interpreted  by  some  as 
a  signal  that  Ambassador  Carlucci  may 
be  replaced  In  the  near  future.  Such  an 
action  would  be  extremely  ill-advised  at 
a  time  when  the  course  of  United  States- 
Portuguese  relations  for  the  foreseeable 
future  may  be  determined  by  the  wisdom 
and  understanding  our  officials  exhibit 
regarding  the  revolutionary  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  Portugal.  Amhassador  Car- 
lucci has  both  a  unique  grasp  of  the 
complex  Issues  Involved  in  the  situation 
and  an  intense  awareness  of  the  nature 
of  the  opportunities  open  to  the  United 
States  to  influence  events.  Therefore.  I 
believe  the  U.S.  Government  would  be 
unwise  to  consider  his  removal.  I  have 
communicated  my  views  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  my 
telegram  to  the  President  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Phksedent, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  am  distressed  to  read  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  aUeged  statements  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  questioning  the  competence  of 
Frank  Carlucci.  our  Ambassador  to  Portugal. 
Having  recenUy  returned  from  Lisbon  I  am 
aware  of  the  difficult  situation  Ambassador 
Carlucci  faces  there  and  am  Impressed  with 
the  manner  In  which  he  has  represented  our 
country.  His  Intensive  effort  to  understand 
the  reality  of  the  situation  and  the  nature 
of  US.  opportunities  to  Influence  events 
there  merit  your  conunendatlon. 

He  has  established  a  working  relationship 
with  the  Portuguese  leadership,  one  that 
neither  sacrifices  our  Interests,  nor  faUs  to 
recognize  the  legitimate  concerns  of  the 
Portuguese  Government.  He  has  been  tough 
but  understanding,  a  combination  that  I 
believe  is  needed  at  this  time.  His  removal 
would  likely  be  interpreted  by  the  Portu- 
guese Government  as  a  "hardening"  of  U.S. 
attitudes.  If  this  happens,  U.S.  efforts  to 
stabilize  our  relations  with  Portugal  could 
be  seriously  impaired. 

Therefore  I  hope  it  is  your  Intention  to 
continue  to  place  a  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Ambassador. 

Edw.mid  W.  Brooke, 

U.S.  Senate. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  America  to  accept  the  ver- 
dict of  history.  U.S.  policy  toward  Indo- 
china lias  failed.  No  useful  purpose  can 
be  served  by  prolonging  the  miserj*  of 
the  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  peoples 
through  continued  U.S.  military  and 
economic  assistance.  The  United 
States  must  make  a  clean  break  with 
the  past  for  our  own  natural  interest, 
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for  our  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
many  lives  that  still  hang  in  the  balance. 
Any  future  American  assistance  to  the 
area  should  be  limited  narrowly  to 
humanitarian  projects  administered 
;h rough  international  agencies. 

Too  much  of  the  debate  in  recent 
weeks  has  avoided  the  central  issue  and 
turned,  instead,  on  irrelevant  details. 
The  President  and  Congress  have  not 
;aced  their  responsibility  squarely.  The 
.sight  on  the  evening  news  of  orphans 
;;nd  refugees  has  made  too  many  fearful 
that  a  vote  against  further  assistance 
v.ould  be  misinterpreted.  I  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  American  people  un- 
(^erstand  quite  clearly  that  more  aid  to 
the  governments  of  President  Thieu  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Premier  Long  Boret 
of  Cambodia  will  have  only  negative  ef- 
fects on  those  refugees  and  orphans. 
Some  say  the  inevitable  will  be  delayed 
a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months;  the  price 
for  that  will  be  more  death  and  destruc- 
tion. The  United  States  has  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  end  all  U.S.  assistance  im- 
mediately. 

I  take  no  comfort  in  the  vindication  of 
my  own  opposition  for  the  past  decade 
the  tragic  waste  of  human  life  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  national  efforts  of  the 
United  States  in  Indochina  were  from 
the  outset  misguided,  and,  in  many  ways, 
pernicious.  Our  leaders  deceived  our  Na- 
tion and  the  corrupt  military  cliques  that 
we  supported  into  believing  that  Ameri- 
can military  power  could  be  utilized  in  a 
conflict  that  was  part  revolutionary  war 
and  part  civil  war.  Because  of  our  mas- 
sive commitment  of  men  and  materiel, 
we  did  change  the  course  of  that  war; 
but,  unfortunately,  onl>  to  lengthen  it. 

We  blundered  into  Vietnam  without 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
our  presence.  Never  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  has  so  momentous  a  decision 
been  undertaken  with  so  little  fore- 
thought. In  truth,  there  was  never  a 
single  decision,  but  a  series  of  small 
decisions,  each  committing  us  more 
deeply  and  more  irrevocably.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  was  ever  malice  of  in- 
tention, but  the  result  was  clearly  evil. 
This  incremental  decisionmaking  in  our 
foreign  policy  points  clearly  toward  the 
need  to  redress  the  balance  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government.  The  former  is  too  involved 
ir  the  meclianics  and  details  of  policy 
execution  to  be  critical  of  its  goals  and 
a.Nsumptions.  Congress  can  and  should 
jjrovide  a  forum  for  this  essential  debate. 
Instead,  there  is  a  regrettable  tendency 
among  administration  officials  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy  in  secret,  relying 
upon  Congress  to  "go  along"  when  the 
tnne  comes.  If  I  sense  the  mood  of  my 
t  ollea.^ues  and  the  American  people  cor- 
r  ctly.  this  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

In  the  "great  debate"  over  Vietnam, 
.successive  administrations  justified  the 
war  by  alternately  advancing  two  equal- 
ly Implausible  arguments.  On  the  one 
liand,  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  was  por- 
trayed as  a  struggle  between  the  ideolo- 
fiics  of  communism  and  democracy:  and, 
on  the  other,  it  was  a  matter  of  Amer- 
ican security. 

The  claim  that  the  narrowly  based, 
corrupt  military  dictatorship  that  con- 


stitutes the  Government  of  Vietnam  is 
in  any  sense  democracy's  first  line  of 
defense  is  outrageous  to  the  point  of 
ludicrousness.  The  Diem,  Ky,  and  Thieu 
regimes  enjoyed  minimal  popular  sup- 
port except  among  the  privileged  class- 
es. The  new  reforms  and  occasional  nods 
in  the  direction  of  popular  participation 
have  been  to  appease  American  public 
opinion. 

The  two  central  tenets  of  any  democ- 
racy— rule  of  law  and  the  dignity  of 
the  individual — have  been  singularly 
absent  in  Vietnam.  Democracy  does  not 
grow  in  a  vacuum;  it  requires  certain 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  pre- 
requisites. It  is  no  condemnation  of  these 
societies  to  point  out  that  they  do  not 
have  these  preconditions;  it  is,  however, 
a  condemnation  of  those  who  would  use 
the  rhetoric  of  democracy  to  justify  our 
position  there. 

The  more  serious  defense  of  our  South- 
east Asian  policy  has  centered  on  the 
geopolitical  implications  of  a  Communist 
victory.  Purveyors  of  this  argument  as- 
sume, like  good  cold  warriors,  that  com- 
munism is  a  monolith.  Thus,  a  victory 
of  local  Communists  is  tantamount  to  a 
Russian  or  Chinese  victory  and  there- 
fore intolerable. 

While  this  line  was  being  touted  by 
past  administrations,  both  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  our  military  involvement,  it 
had  been  thoroughly  debunked  by  serious 
observers  of  world  politics.  As  early  as 
Stalin,  the  transnational  characteristic 
of  Communist  philosophy  had  been 
downplayed  except  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. Every  shred  of  available  evidence 
indicated  indigenous  Communist  regimes 
retained  a  keen  sense  of  their  own  na- 
tional interest  and  strongly  resisted 
dancing  to  either  Moscow  or  Peking's 
tune. 

A  key  element  in  the  geopolitical  argu- 
ment was  the  evocation  of  our  earlier 
European  containment  policy  which  is 
widely  regarded  as  a  major  American 
achievement.  Psychologically,  this  was 
meant  to  clothe  Vietnam  policy  with  the 
prestige  of  President  Truman's  postwar 
efforts.  But  Southeast  Asia  is  not  Europe, 
and  oui-  policy  there  bore  not  even  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  Truman 
Doctrine. 

Containment  was  directed  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  assumed  desire  to 
invade  Europe.  Its  author,  George  Ken- 
nan,  believed  that  the  Soviets  would 
follow  the  course  of  least  resistance,  and 
would  back  off  when  confronted  with 
American  power.  The  result  was  NATO 
and  the  Marshall  plan.  Kennan  also 
believed  that  after  a  period  of  frustration 
the  Soviets  would  undergo  a  series  of 
internal  changes,  creating  a  regime  more 
consonant  with  American  attitudes  and 
interests. 

To  apply  the  concept  of  containment  to 
Vietnam  is  to  change  it  beyond  all  recog- 
nition. George  Orwell  taught  us  that  we 
can  use  any  word  we  want  in  "New- 
speak,"  and  to  say  containment  was  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  is  very  much  in  that 
tradition.  Containment  requires  existing 
nations;  it  requires  an  expanding  mili- 
tai-y  power  whose  ambition  is  tempered 
by  caution;  it  also  requires  the  selective 
use  of  military  force  at  specific  points  to 


dam  up  any  forward  progress.  It  says 
nothing  whatsoever  about  dealing  with 
indigenous  communism,  revolutionary  or 
civil  wars. 

The  "domino  theory"  was  an  adjunct 
to  the  geopolitical  argument  designed  to 
frighten  and  convince  the  skeptical.  Un- 
acceptable policies  might  become  accept- 
able if  the  people — and  Congress — could 
be  convinced  that  the  repercussions  of 
not  fighting  in  Vietnam  would  be  an  in- 
evitable and  progressive  Communist  vic- 
torj'.  The  domino  theory  implies  an 
eventual  triumph  of  communism  in  all  of 
Asia  including  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

First,  the  domino  theory  is  an  analogy 
between  a  physical  process — falling  dom- 
inoes— and  a  complex  socio-political- 
economic  process.  It  is,  on  its  very  face, 
unacceptably  simplistic.  Second,  it  ele- 
vates pitiful  little  Vietnam  to  a  pivotal 
position  in  world  history,  a  role  that  it 
cannot  play  by  any  realistic  account  of 
the  world. 

Successive  administrations  have  led 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress  to 
believe  that  somehow  American  security 
was  related  to  the  outcome  of  Vietnam's 
revolutionary-civil  war.  But  beyond  the 
expression  of  a  series  of  essentially  in- 
applicable or  irrelevant  generalizations, 
tliere  lias  been  no  serious  or  successful 
attempt  to  demonstrate  how.  in  reality, 
American  interests  and  security  are  tied 
to  the  outcomes  in  Indochina.  I  am  .sure 
that  we  would  all  be  in  agreement  that 
we  do  not  want  to  see  Communist  re- 
gimes in  those  countries:  however,  what 
price  sliould  be  paid  to  try  to  forestall 
that  eventuality? 

I  ijelieve  that  the  American  people 
have  paid  a  price  in  Indochina  that  bears 
no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the  nature 
of  our  real  interests.  We  have  lost  more 
than  50,000  young  American  lives.  The 
sacrifice  of  a  single  life  must  be  weighed 
very  heavily:  the  death  of  a  young  man 
is  permanent. 

In  monetary  terms,  we  have  expended 
in  excess  of  $200  billion.  Tlie  figure  itself 
is  too  great  to  have  meaning  for  most  of 
us.  It  was.  and  is.  an  expenditm'e  that 
lias  directly  contributed  to  the  economic 
stagnation  and  the  consequent  misery 
being  experienced  by  much  of  the  popu- 
lation. I  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  asked  to  pay  a  price  far 
out  of  line  with  the  nature  of  our  inter- 
ests in  Indochina. 

In  recent  weeks,  advocates  of  continued 
American  expenditures  in  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam  have  tossed  another  red  herring 
into  the  debate.  American  credibility 
with  its  allies,  we  are  now  told,  will  be 
negatively  affected  unless  we  continue  to 
pour  money  into  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
I  reject  that  view  as  absurd.  In  the  first 
place,  the  United  States  has  never — and 
let  ni?  underscore  that — had  a  formal 
treaty  commitment  vis-a-vis  South  Viet- 
nam or  Cambodia.  Our  interference  in 
Vietnam  was  not  pursuant  to  SEATO  or 
any  formal  instrumentality. 

Second,  however,  the  United  States 
proffered  practically  limitless  aid  in  both 
men  and  equipment  to  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years.  I  would  think  that  the  experience 
of  Vietnam  would  demonstrate  tlie  ex- 
tent to  which  the  American  people  will 
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liclp  those  It  designates  as  friends  even 
in  the  absence  of  any  formal  commit- 
ment to  do  so.  Were  I  an  American  ally. 
I  would  be  impressed,  not  depressed. 

The  United  States  ha^;  acted  honor- 
ably, albeit  stupidly  in  its  Indochir.a 
policy.  Through  a  long  series  of  nonde- 
cisions  v.e  propn'essively  embroiled  our- 
selves in  a  conflict  of  vast  and  tragic  pro- 
|)ortion5.  We  did  -o  without  any  tangible 
American  int^jc-t  being  at  stake.  It  i.s 
now  time  to  end  ti'.ut  {xjlicy — swiftly  and 
( leanly.  We  must  terminate  our  support 
of  the  regimes  that  we  have  artificially 
sustained.  We  must  stop  allowing  our 
present  policy  to  be  dictated  by  mistakes 
v.e  made  in  the  past  What  responsibili- 
ties, if  any,  we  had  toward  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  have  been  di.scliarged:  to  con- 
tinue that  course  is  only  to  compound 
error  with  eiTor.  Congress  miL>t  say  to 
the  administration  and  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  has  the  courage  to  re- 
evaluate and  change  its  ix)licies.  It  must 
make  clear  to  all  that  we  \ull  no  longer 
contribute  to  the  death  and  the  destruc- 
tion in  Indochina 

Let  me  end  by  r,uot:ng  from  the  last 
chapter  of  my  1963  book  on  Vietnam: 

The  gracious  bounty  of  .^merlca  deserves 
lo  be  employed  in  buildlnt;  a  better  way  of 
life  for  o\ir  people  at  home  and  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  We  wiU  not  be  able 
to  fulfi;i  the  promi.-.e  of  American  life  while 
.Americas  pretloiis  human  and  material  re- 
sources are  being  waited  in  a  land  war  la 
Vietnam.  Other  well-meauini,'  American 
leaders  have  told  lis  before  that  umulng  Ju.st 
this  one  war  uiil  maJce  the  world  safe  for 
freedom  and  democracy.  We  know  that  war 
and  killing  cannot  help  tis  to  realize  our  con- 
structive coal.s  We  must  work  toward  the.s© 
end-s  .slowly  and  palnfiiHv  We  know  that  we 
will  be  able  to  achieve  the  lofty  promise  of 
.^menca  only  in  peace. 


A  TIME  FOR  UMTV 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
grave  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  chal- 
lenges Americans  to  respond  with  their 
greatest  determination,  compa.ssion,  and 
strength.  The  challenge  also  faces  Con- 
gress. A  recent  editorial  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  emphasizes  the  need  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front  and  provide  leader- 
ship to  the  American  people.  I  ask  unani- 
moas  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Recort). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ns  follows : 

A    Tl.ME    top.    U.VITY 

I'resident  Ford's  call  to  Americans  not  to 
.siK'cumb  to  self-doubt  and  paralysis  of  will 
in  the  face  of  events  In  Indo-Chlna  is  greatly 
welcome.  This  I.s  a  far  better  means  of  buoy- 
Int;  the  nation  than  his  earlier  str.iteey  of 
blammg  Congress  for  the  deepening  tragedy 
there. 

This  Is  no  time  for  recriminations.  A  self- 
ai'.alysis  of  Amerlcai\  policy  in  Southeast 
Aijia  is  warranted  and  needful  to  the  future 
conduct  of  that  policy.  But  it  is  fooli.sh  and 
sclt-destructlve  to  try  to  assess  blame  for  a 
policy  In  which  so  many  presidents  par- 
ticipated and  which  long  went  tinchallenged 
even  by  those  In  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration now  oppo.sed  to  further  U.S  in- 
volvement in  the  war 

The  days  and  weeks  ahead  Aill  be  heart- 
rending for  many.  Souih  Vietr.am  faces  fur- 


ther battles  that  will  add  to  the  political  un- 
certainty. The  anticipated  Communist  attack 
on  Salgou  could  lead  to  negotiations  for  a 
coalition  government,  or  even  to  a  Com- 
munist take-over  of  the  capital.  In  this  sit- 
uation the  options  and  alternatives  for  Amer- 
ican policy  must  be  given  the  n'.ost  careful 
thought.  The  government  and  liie  public 
must  participate. 

The  great  need  of  the  hour  is  therefore  a 
.sense  of  national  unity  and  purpose.  In  this 
.spirit  we  hope  Mr.  Ford  will  quickly  respond 
to  .Senator  Mansfield's  plea  that  Conttress 
and  the  President  "work  togetlicr  in  the  area 
of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  policy." 

To  mitigate  the  diplomatic  disaster  that 
Indo-Chii'.a  represents,  the  U.S.  must  now 
conduct  Itself  with  dignity  and  wisdom.  It 
win  do  muc'a  to  allay  the  tjrouing  concern 
abroad  about  America's  will  and  determina- 
tion to  face  up  to  dancers  If  it  can  be  seen 
that  America  confronts  this  greatest  chal- 
lenge In  a  unified,  bipartisan  spirit — rather 
than  in  a  divisive,  polemic  mood. 

Pre-ident  Ford  has  warned  foes  of  tlie 
United  States  not  to  take  advantage  of  what 
many  commentators  are  describing  as  Amer- 
ica's present  weakne.ss.  While  such  routine 
warning  is  understandable,  it  Is  not  words 
that  will  demonstrate  Americas  power  and 
will — but  the  actions  It  takes  both  to 
strengthen  the  economy  at  home  and  pursue 
effective  policies  abroad. 

In  this  connection  another,  more  extreme, 
school  of  thought  among  American  official- 
dom suggests  the  need  for  a  show  of  strength 
abroad  lo  demonstrate  U.S.  resolve,  biuh  a 
move  would  be  Irresponsible. 

What  wUl  impress  both  Amcricu'-.  friends 
and  "potential  enemies"  now  will  be  the 
Intelligence  and  maturity  with  which  the 
US.  disentangles  itself  in  Indo-Chlna  and 
att.iri.s  ,uch  crucial  problems  a.s  energy,  the 
economy,  the  Middle  East.  If  the  U  S.  can 
emerge  from  this  agoni?;ing  period  with  a 
strengthened  sense  of  bipartisan  unity,  co- 
operutioii.  and  di^cipUue.  it  w:ll  be  the  better 
for  it. 


UNITED    NATIONS    PEACE-KEEPING 
FORCES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  submitted  Senate  Resolution  126.  The 
original  cosponsors  of  this  resolution,  as 
printed  on  the  resolution,  were  Inadvert- 
ently omitted  from  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 126  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  VMth  the  following  co.sponsors: 
Senators  B.\ker.  McGee,  SPARK^I.^N. 
Mo.ss.  Thurmond.  Roth.  Fannin.  Since 
yesterday,  Senator  Bumpers  has  also  co- 
.sponsorcd  Senate  Resolution  126.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  name 
al.so  be  added  to  Senate  Resolution  126. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  revolution  is  as  follows: 
S.  Rt.s.  120 
Resolution  endorsing  the  coiu:u',.ied  presence 

of  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces 

in  the  .NHddle  Ea-.t 

\V'hereas  peace  in  the  MidcII.^  E.isi  is  cs.-,<.n- 
tial  to  world  peace  and  to  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  the  people  of  tlie  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  past  his'ory  has  shown  tliat  peace 
ha.s  been  most  effectively  maintained  in  the 
Middle  East  when  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing forres  were  in  place:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

R--H1,'  rrf.  Tliat  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  endorses  the  maintenance  of  th« 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  specifically  urges  the  con- 
tiiuiat.oa  and  e.\t*ii,~.iou  of  tlie  Uulted  Na- 


tions Emergency  Force,  UNEF,  on  the  Israell- 
Egj-ptian  border  and  the  United  Nations  Dis- 
engagement Observer  Forces,  UNDOF,  on  the 
I^raeh-Syrlan  borders. 


S.   984- 


LAND  RESOURCE  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  inter- 
est is  increasing  throughout  the  Congress 
over  the  consideration  being  given  the 
Land  Resource  Planning  Assistance  Act, 
S.  984.  v.hlch  I  have  cosponsored  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
My  statement  in  support  of  this  bill  on 
March  4.  di.scu.ssed  Oregon's  statewide 
planning  goals  for  its  individual  county 
land  u.se  plans.  Since  the  time  at  ■nhlch 
I  made  that  statement,  the  Oregon  Land 
Conservation  and  Development  Commis- 
sion has  completed  work  on  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  draft  coastal  zone  regional 
land  use  "goals."  Oregon  has  worked 
since  1971  developing  these  policies  for 
managing  the  limited  resources  of  the 
Oregon  coast.  I  think  the  "goals"  should 
be  considered  as  the  type  of  program 
that  all  of  U.S.  coastal  States  could  work 
toward  if  they  were  given  the  financial 
encouragement  which  is  so  necessary  to 
.sound  land  use  planning.  In  light  of  the 
l)ressing  need  for  coastal  zone  planning, 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  in  many 
States  under  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972,  I  would  like  to  again 
offer  my  support  for  the  Land  Resource 
Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1975.  I  hope 
that  in  the  interest  of  considering  the 
valuable  land  and  water  resource  plan- 
ning which  can  be  accomplished  with 
thorough  public  input  and  professional 
study,  Oregon's  coastal  zone  regional 
land  use  "goals"  will  be  closely  evaluated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  planning  goals  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows: 

P.EcioNAi.  Lan-d  Use  Plan.ving  Goals  and 

GUIDFI  I.NES  FOR   THE  COASTAL   iJONE 
BACKCROLTND 

T!ie  Lard  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission  (LCDC)  adopted  state-wide 
planning  goals  and  gtildellnes  on  December 
27.  1974.  to  guide  comprehensive  planning. 
The  goals  and  related  giudelines  address 
14  subjects: 

Citizen  Involvement: 

Lar.d  Use  Planning: 

AttriciUtural  Lar.ds: 

F(ire=t  Lands; 

Open  Spaces,  Scenic  and  Historic  Areas 
a:.d  Natural  Resources: 

Air.  Water  and  Land  Resources  Quality; 

Areas  Subject  to  Natural  Disasters  and 
H-i.-'urds: 

Recreational  Needs: 

Economy  of  the  State; 

Hnuslp.t.'; 

Public  Facilities  and  Services: 

Transportation; 

Energy  Conservation;  ar.d 

Urbanization. 

During  the  preparation  of  the.se  slate-wide 
land  u.se  goals  and  guidelines  the  LCDC  rec- 
ognized that  the  unique  characteristics  and 
circumstances  of  various  geographic  areas  of 
the  State  need  to  be  addressed.  Consequently, 
the  Commission  determined  that  It  will  de- 
velop and  adopt  regionalized  goals  for  these 
areas. 

The  drait  goals  are  ba.ied  tipon  the  exten- 
sive work  of  the  Oregon  Coastal  Cotiserva- 
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lion  and  Development  Conun;.-j.-jioii  (OCCDC). 
Tlicy  are  being  considered  for  adoption  toy 
the  LCDC  as  regional  goals  for  Oregon's 
coaatal  zone. 

The  coastal  zone  Is  considered  to  be  that 
ii.ea  l;iing  between  the  Waslilngton  border 
uu  the  noitU  to  the  CiUiforala  border  on  the 
.sou'..li.  bouudeJ  un  the  wcbi  by  the  extent  of 
ihe  ;'.iites  territorial  Juri  dicUon.  and  on 
the  ca.  t  by  the  crest  of  the  c.  atpl  ;  ■,!i"u'ain 
r.ange.  with  exception  of: 

(a)  The  Umpqua  River  b»sin,  w  liere  the 
icastal  zone  shall  extend  'o  .Scoit.sl)urg. 

(b)  The  Rogue  River  ba;iln.  where  the 
(oastpl  zone  shall  extend  to  Agnes.^. 

(cl  The  Columbia  River  basin,  where  the 
coastal  zone  shall  extend  to  the  downstveani 
(ltd  vi  Puget  L.Iand. 

Regional  goals  adopted  by  the  iJCTiC  v. Ill 
'.ave  the  ."iarne  stiitus  as  the  11  state-wide 
j-oals. 

Tlie  original  14  state-wide  goals  adopted 
lu  December  1974  continue  to  apply  to  the 
coastal  area.  The  coastal  goals  are  Intended 
to  speak  to  special  conditions  found  In  the 
Oregon  coastal  region.  Some  amplify  an 
existing  state-wide  goal  as  It  is  to  be  applied 
Ir.  the  coastal  area.  Others,  like  estuaries  and 
(hints,  address  entirely  new  ai'eas  not  pre- 
vlouBly  covered  in  the  adop'ed  LCDC  goals 
ar.d  guidelines. 

Tho  regional  ^f->a.\a  uie  being  prepared 
inider  the  provibions  o;  Oiegoa  Revlbed 
Statutes  tORS)  Chapter  ]ti7  (S«nate  Bill 
luo;,    otli£iwi!>e    known    as    the    1073    Laud 


A.  Esti^riV  At.^j  Wiii.'.Nii  Rf-^iKit.  >'t   the 

Cn.^SlAL     Zt-NE 

Goal:  io  niaiatam,  and  wiieie  appropiiaie, 
enhiiiico  ihe  va!uf-  of  OreyiMi'-i  c~>.uaruie 
aiea.s. 

1.  Public  and  private  usee  of  efaariiie 
Breafi  shall  be  guided  to  assure: 

(a)  a  balanciiig  and  an  equitably*  ailoca- 
tlon  of  pre.>ciit  a;i^!  f'.ifn;  ii^es  of  esiuarine 
area.s; 

(b)  a  rcaioiiablc  high  level  of  envlron- 
mentul  quality  pioiection  for  all  e.,tuarine 
areas.  ba.sed  on  the  impact  of  huiuan  uses  on 
tiie  pliy^ical  and  biological  system;  and, 

(c)  cousideratiuu  of  the  intereHts  of  the 
diverse  groups  of  people  wlio  depend  ou  or 
u.se  csiu'irlue  areas. 

■1.  Miutrigement  of  Eatuariue  Areas 

Eilu.-u-ine  areas  for  dlflerent  levels  of  uian- 
figemeut  sliali  be  designated  In  the  compre- 
hensive plan  raugmg  from  intensive  develop- 
Jnciit  to  preoervuUon  cousit^lent  with  sound 
principles  of  con.servatlon,  particularly: 

(<U  those  e.-tauaruie  areas  whlcli  are  to 
be  1, imaged  In  a  hl^h  state  of  development; 

10)  those  esttiorlne  areas  which  are  to  be 
niauaited  In  b  hl.^h  level  of  development; 

(c)  tho^^e  estuarine  areas  which  are  to  be 
mr\na<'ed  for  pre.servatlon  In  b.s  close  to  nat- 
tiral  condltlon.s  (undeveloped)  as  pos.stble, 
whiip  piovldlng  for  certain  approprlrtc.  bcn- 
ciicia!  tises:  and 

Hi  I  la:  e  r.,tii.tr;'.e  arc.is  wh.ih  are  to  be 
ii'.an:v4.''d  for  re.stortLtlon.  to  provide  preater 
benefit;  front  resources  v.hlch  have  been  de- 
••:  roved,  and  dar.inged  or  dPi>raded  bv  some 
!;.itural  or  manmade  process. 

■i.  Development  Within  Estiiorine  Arcos 

Development  proposed  for  e.stuarlne  areas 
t-:-.all  conform   to   the   following  criteria: 

(a)  ti.s-e.s  shall  be  wat^r-reUited,  essential 
1 1  the  Kupport  of  water-related  uses,  or  In- 
terim 'is{->  v.Ii!ih  V,  ill  not  ^rl)siantia:iv  inter- 
Jcie  wi':>  the  future  devH.-pnient  of  water- 
rt.,-ted  uces.  unless  It  is  demonstrated  that 
tne  net  social  benefils  generated  by  3i;plylng 
tr.is  ciiterlon  exceed  the  net  so,  ial  bi^:,pfir.s 
<  1'  not  anj/;yir.i.-,  it; 

(bi  developmen-;/  on  pilin  .  shall  be  re- 
oiUred  unless  It  Is  demcnstivted  th.-.t  the 
let  social  beiKilts  of  locatun/  the  develop- 
ihent  on  fill  exceed  the  net  social  benefits  of 
i"cs';;-^  ;..edc\(.':  pn.t.;:,  ,..,  ;-.i']!y:  ;::.ii 


(c)  appropriate  agencies  shall  consider  tie 
net  social  benefits  of  land  storage  vs.  water 
storage  prior  to  the  approval  of  water  stor- 
age of  any  material;  and,  that  alternative 
with  the  highest  net  .social  benefit'^  sii.ti;  be 
authorized. 

4.  Disposal  of  Dredge  Materials 

Federal,  state  and  local  governnic-n;  ■  -hail 
develop  disposal  plans  which  Includt  .i  des- 
ignation of  necessary  and  cnvircnn.eatf,l!y 
acceptable  sites  for  the  dlspo.'-al  of  c'recl'c 
materials  and  stich  plans  ^hnll  be  an  in't'jtra'. 
pa:t  of  e&tuarine  plans. 

5.  Specirtc  Regulation  of  AitcratJon- 
State  and  local  government  shall  pn  iuoii 

alternations  of  estiiarlne  areas  unless  ail  the 
loUowlng  conditions  are  found  to  ex'st: 

(a)  the  proposed  alteration  satisfied  ex- 
i.-,tlng  statutes,  administrative  rules  and  per- 
mit criteria  of  the  Oregon  Division  of  State 
Lands; 

(b)  the  alteration  will  be  the  niiiilmum 
amount  required  for  the  proposed  n.se: 

(c)  the  proposed  use  of  the  alteration  is  in 
conformaitce  with  adopted  estuary  plans,  un- 
less such  a  plan  does  not  exist  at  the  time 
of  application  in  which  case  thLs  condition 
does  not  apply;  and 

(d)  the  net  social  benefits  of  the  al  erailon 
are  demonstrated  to  exceed  the  ne.  soti.il 
benefits  of  not  making  the  alteration 

6.  Estuarine  Management  Centers. 

<a)  A  permanent  management  center  sliall 
i;e  established  on  or  near  each  major  es- 
'uarlne  area  or  gr,-)up  of  estuaries  to  coor- 
dinate Information  about  planning  and  reg- 
ulation and  to  provide  for  storage,  Interpre- 
tation, research,  and  education  activities  and 
meeting  and  hearing  procedures.  (Tlie  man- 
agement center  may  be  established  a,s  par+ 
of  an  existing  ofBce  such  as  the  ,ounf 
planning  department.) 

B.  Beaciils  and  Dune  Rlsolbcis  oi    i:iE 

Coastal  Zone 

Goal:  To  maintain  or  enhar.ce  the  values 

of  Oregon's  sand  areas  by  assuring  that  public 

and  private  uses  do  not  exceed  the  currvinc 

capacity  of  these  areas. 

1.    MAINTAINING    VALtJES    AND    IT.SES    Ot     S  \.vn 
AREAS 

(a)  Each  comprehensive  plan  shall  include 
an  identification  of  the  various  types  of  f  and 
areas,  designated  In  the  OCC&DC  Beaches  and 
Dunes  Inventory,  and  shall  designate  for 
each  type  of  sand  area,  uses  that  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  physical  and  biological  lliuit.''.tlon.s 
peculiar  to  each  type  of  sand  area. 

(b)  Planning  criteria  for  sand  are.s  shall 
be  used  for  all  local,  state  and  federal  plans 
Biid  Implementation  programs.  This  section 
will  become  operative  when  the  criteria  arc 
adopted.* 

2.  REGULATION   OF  USES   f^   S^NP   APLAS 

(a)  In  .sand  arens  other  than  older  !.tabi- 
lized  dunes  and  older  foredunes  tis  dt  fined  In 
the  OCC&DC  Inventory,  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  U.SCS,  shall  be  b^sed  In  pan.  en  ,i 
site  Investigation  report  which  ha;3  b.-'cu  pre- 
pared by  a  qualified  sand  specialist  a:id  pro- 
vided to  the  applicable  unit  of  government  bv 
the  developer.  The  report  shall  evalufite  the 
capabUlty  of  the  site  to  support  the  propoaed 
development  without  etidangering  hie,  prop- 
erty or  environment  and  shall  describe: 

(1)  the  tj-pe  of  developiiKut  (i-.-i,  pro- 
posed; 

(2)  the  temporary  and  per,aaiienr,  .-t.,bll:- 
zatlon  programs  and  the  planned  niitiiite- 
naiice  of  new  and  existing  vegetation:  and 

(3)  the  methods  for  protectlnit  tlie  stir- 
roundlng  area  froiii  adverse  efl'er's  en'  the 
development  and  st;  billza;l,i;i. 

<b)  Any  proposed  use  of  a  -and  ate^i  tha' 
is  likely  to  cause  sny  of  the  i"oll,jwiij'»  condi- 
tions Fhftll  not  be  approved  utileas  it  i«: 
dcmonf-trii'ed  that  the  n»-t  .socl.i  be:  >'rs  i.t' 
p.pp'M-.  :i.^   thfi   I. St    in   the   sn;  ■:?    rren   t-.te:! 


the  net  .^oeiitl  bci.elits  of  dlbapprovuig  the 
iLse: 

{ 1 )  excessive  damage  to  <:>  tctlug  d«t>irablt: 
v(  iittation  Ir.cludlng  moi.stuie  loss  aud  plant 
root  damage; 

(2)  t'xpob'.irt  of  iiiaole  anci  coiidUMiwaljy 
.stable  a'eas  tC)  tro.-  ion; 

{i)  ijiopf.- uisiablUiy; 

(4)  polluliou  or  excessive  druttilij  vn  of 
Lro.ma  water  wiucli  would  lead  lo  lot,.'^  ol 
\ei;etalion  or  intru.sion  of  t^alt  water  into 
vaier  supplies;  ai  d 

\f>)  interference  v  ilh  =>i>.'nuuaLii  >iidiiic 
'  .ibltals. 

3.    MAINII  N.-.UCE    OF    lORKDONtg 

i'A)  Dfvt-lopmeni  cr.  rctivc  fcredui.p'  a;:(i 
on  conditionally  stable  foredunes  which  are 
.-ubject  to  serious  ocean  undercutting  .sliai! 
be  permitted  only  wiien  It  is  demoiiKlrated 
that  tiie  net  socIhI  benefits  of  develcpiueni 
on  the^e  sand  ar-i-.s  exceed  the  net  ho^W. 
bpnefit-s  of  pioliilJi'.ng  such  dc-.elopmr :!t. 

(b)  Breaching  ol  foredunes  sliall  be  r1- 
lowed  o'.iiy  on  a  temporal  y  basis  consUten' 
with  esti'blished  criteria  lor  emergency  pur- 
poses (e.g..  fire  control,  cleaning  up  oU  spills i 
.  nd  shall  require  that  tlieoC  foredunes  be 
restored  once  the  emergency  patiscs,  unles.- 
!'-  Is  den.oiislrated  tliat  the  net  social  beue- 
litti  oi  perniaueiil  breaching  oi  tiie  foreduue- 
exceed  the  net  sociul  beuefiii  oi  prohibiting; 
such  breaching,  except  tliat  the  U.S.  Fore.^. 
Service  may  allow  pcrmaueiit  breachiiig  c 
foredunes  located  lU  the  Duties  Recreation..: 
Area  when  nece.s.sary  to  maintain  a  continu- 
ing supj.ly  of  sand  to  i'jlriiid  recien' iOi.al 
a  reus. 

C      SHc.ftLL.^NO     R:     OURCL.S     oi       ;  JiE     C    vStAl 

Zone 
Goul:  To  conserve  and  proect  the  shore- 
lands  adjacent  to  the  oceatt   and   al!   lakes, 
streams  and  esttiarles  In  the  coastal  zone. 

I      DESICKATION    OF    CEOCrAPlIIC    DOUNDAr.IES    C, 
SHOBELANIJS     IN     COAMAL     ZONE 

(a)  Tlie  geograi)hlc  boundaries  of  the 
.--horelandR  of  the  coastal  zone  shall  be  de- 
ijcribed  and  designated  on  mnp.s.  Such  desig- 
nation Khali  be  ba.sed  predominantly  upon 
icieiitificatlon  of  Inndforms  that  limit  or  con- 
trol the  hydraulic  action  In  the  water  course 
or  In  the  periodically  wetted  fringes  of  th^ 
vater  course,  such  as  wetlands  and  flood- 
plains. 

(b)  S'La;,.'  and  local  preiuies  shall  co- 
oidinate  iheir  shci'eland  planning  and  m&>i- 
i'.gement  a<  tlvltles  In  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate federal  agencies  m  order  to  Intplc- 
ment  tmlfonn  shoreland  managemerit  poli- 
cies and  to  piMVlde  more  Foecific  atid  t:nlted 
guidance  to  local  povernme'its. 

(c)  All  uses  In  shoreland  areas  pernilittd 
!i  comprehenElve  plans  and  implementation 
nieastnes  rhall  be  consistent  with  fdopted 
sliorcl.infi  ciitcr;;^.  Tlie  criteiia  shall  provide 
for: 

(11  ldt>ntifica1li  II  and  desljtna'lt.n  of 
.  iiorelnnrts  of  regionel  or  st.\tev.lde  concern: 

(2>  conservation  Ol  the  Jihtural  cha:a:ter 
:,nd  ame.iitl!  s  of  v.aterways; 

i'.i)    iiK  :ea.-,-d  ptnilic  access  where  ncrded: 

(4)  Incrca.'^cd  public  rccre.Tilonal  oppor- 
lunlTies  where  needed: 

(5)  contimiance  of  fore.>trv  and  n  triiul- 
luml  tisrs  vithout  restriction  excppi,  us 
otheiwise  provided  by  law. 

c.  i.iANAc.rJtENT  '.,r  siiorrt  .'t.-D  Apr.'.s 
U)   Shoi'cliiiids  shall  be  set  forth  within 
the  coniprc;}cnL;i\e  plan  and  tl.c  uacs  thai!  be 
liesigr.ated  for  tj.c.=-c  areus  based  on: 

(1)  recognition  of  the  critical  Intcr-rcla- 
tlonshlps  between  shurolands  and  the  fresh- 
water, c-tuariiie  and  marine  rc-L-'urcc'^  of  the 
cijti.etal  zone; 

(2)  p'-'imotiv  n  of  the  co-Jii-ept  of  shore- 
It,  uds  U-.  'onvirotimental  coirldors"  where 
thete  Is  a  coincidence  of  tiat.iral  resources 
pud  l.ip.'i  use  ccLCcrac  '.  :  '  l.ich  thc-e  i^-  a 
rmifor  jmii  ■•  iuirro.':!; 
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(J)   conslderatlou   of   tiie    need-.   Hid   cie- 
-rea  oT  landownero  who  niauilairi  or  propose 
■ies  reasonable  and  appropriate  for  shore- 
'  r'.d  locations: 

c4t   ronslderatlon    of   .sU'ireUmd    u-es   re- 
lied  to   the  public   Interest   In   navijatioii 
vr.d  other  water  dependent  af'tUiMes; 

(5)   adherence  to  the  objective  o:    mnxi- 

i::i-ir.g  net  social  benefits  aci-ordinr;  to  this 

lid  succeeding  generation,  ot   Ore^onians, 

i6)   retention  ol  shoreland  vcjcution  ( In- 

•  lading  tree  species)  in  as  luituia!  a  state  as 
possible  and  restoration  of  dosimbJe  ve^ieta- 

■  on  without  delay  alter  distiir!)i»iif  e  in  order 
•1    protect   water   quahty,    aqimlic    li:e    a:id 

■  ilfilire  habitat;  and 

(7)  regulation  of  InuidinK  sites,  place- 
ment of  bulldintjs,  and  location  of  septic 
'uirus  disposal  fields  to  loiitml  poUu'ioii 

I)      F.'iJSHWAItR    Rr;SOtTR(  tS    Of     THC    Co^siAL 

Zone 
Gt>al:  To  nialutalu  and  enh.mce  the  uses 
•»:id    vulne.s  of  the   water   resources   of   the 

•  '>ii.-ia!  y.oue. 

I      WATER  RESOURCES  Of  THE   fOASTAL  Z<i.N'E 

'.11    Water   resources   shall    i>e   promoted 
■•(•itred.    and   controlled    for    ni\il»ip>    prr- 
l'u>es  a. id  maximum  bcnefici.t'  uses 

ib»   Adequate  and  safe  supplips  r,-_   water 
iiiill  be  conserved  ai.d  protecfed  ff>r  luiman 
'■n.snniption   wliile   ro;iserviii..>    -.Mpp'.ies   f<ir 
11  !ier  beneficial  uses 

'(•(  Writer  quality  shall  be  improved  for 
tue  propagation  of  ii'fh  and  wildlife:  for  do- 
nie.siii-.  Industrial,  miniiolpal.  and  recrea- 
•i..nul  purposes;  u;  d  ior  oMut  leiii-lmate 
'"•.lefit  ial  uses. 

id)  Wastes  dischnryed  iiil.>  any  state 
■liters  .'hall  receive  adequate  iu-:«Mrietit  or 
■  iher  corrective  action  to  protect  the  other 
tmiuiiate  uses  of  tlie  wmer  resource  ac- 
•  rding  to  the  standards  and  policien  of  the 
n-par'ment  of  Enviroiiinemal    QvialUy   :ind 

■  f  £nvironmen:al  Protection  .A^eno. 

-     i>l:VKLOP.\IENT  OF  POTKNTIAL   W'\TtH   SL'tTLIlS 

in.)  Regional  wa'or  supplies,  as  identified 
i:id  descriijed  in  tlie  OCCUC  imenlorv. 
.hull  t)e  developed  to  meet  pies.'si'  and  ni- 
ne demandi  for  wii'er. 

it>)    Adequate  and   reliable    wnter   sioraje 

id  pioiindwater  sources  ol  suppiv  siiall  be 
■•  labiished  where  additional  direct  divenions 
'  natural  stream  flows  wo\iid  res;iU  m  un- 
•■•  liable  sources  of  water  .supply 

I  riie  unification  of  water  suppiv  di.-tricts, 
■.iiile  possibly  desirable  from  an   economic 

.iwpiuut,   1.^  not   the  thrust   of  ilil^  policy. 

'lather,   the  development  of  reivoiuil   water 

iipply   potentials   is    intended,    in    part,    to 

■•rj::iiu;':e  the  wholesale  dl.strlbuiloii  of  water 

I  indiMdual  districts  which  niav  ronrinue 
•':f    retail    di^rributu.u    ot     wui.er    in    'iielr 

■c  ill  areas,  and  thus  reiaiti  control  <■;  iheir 
1.- 1  nets.) 

ic)    Tiie  apijropriaie  stirp  a^cnr.     m   c(>- 

•pera'.iou   wuh   local    iinii.<»  of   government, 

li:iil  Identify,  evuluate,  and  designate  snlt- 

.('•lo    water   .sources    for   roi'ioiii    suppiv   de- 

'  '  li  pnicnt     leither    ^ruiii'dwii'er    or    surface 

.  .ra^e  i . 

id  I  Those  areas  in  need  i  ervlce  from 
•  •■■..i">iial  supply  .syste;us  and  the  siuiable 
ri.ion.il  water  suppiv  sources  shall  be  deslg. 

■  'ted  in  Cf>mprehen.sU e  plans 

ici  Stare  and  local  tjoverninen'-.  rliall 
■rdinjite  and  estimate  preseni  and  tiiture 
■i.niands  for  water  takini;  into  acount  the 
ir.itatlons  or  needs  for  water  established 
i-v  applicntioa  of  the  cnrrym^-  rnp.i,  irv 
'    'Mrept. 

1  Ororexiic  Ha/.vrus  in  rut  C<'.\srAi  Zoni: 
(loal:  To  assiire  tlia*  defelopment  it.  peo- 

•tic  hazard  areas  is  avotde<l.  or  thaf  spe- 
■i.il  limitations  to  protect  life  and  property 

re  est.ibllshed  for  an,-  deielopiueii'  .xUcAed 
111  these  areas. 
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1      rOtNTUlCATIC'N    OF    Gt;OLOCIC    HAZARUS 

ia)  Comprehensive  plans  and  impIement.T- 
tion  measures  shaOl  coi.'ain  :<.  ceoioii' 
lia/ards  elements  which  includes  an  identifi- 
cation of  the  geoir>i;ic  hazards  t!iat  exl.-t 
within  tlie  unit'.s  jurisdiction,  smd  the  lim- 
liation.T  on   the  u.--e  of  these  hazard  area-- 

tb)  Flanninu'  criteria  for  ttc'o'oylc  lia.^ards 
shall  be  u,  ed  in  preparing  the  ^eolomc  ha;'.- 
ard  clement  of  local  compreheuci^e  plans. 

a.  USES     AND     ACTIVITirS     IN     CEOLdCIC     HAZAP.D 
ARICAS 

1. 1 1  .Approval  or  disapproval  of  develop- 
ment in  Identified  geologic  ha/;ard  areas 
shall  be  ba-^ed  on  a  Keologlc  and  soils  report, 
pro'.icled  by  the  applicant  and  prepared  by 
a  qu.illiied  geologist,  engineering  gcolo(,lst 
soil  EClen  1st  or  civil  engineer.  Ihe  report 
shall  Include  an  evaluation  of  the  potential 
geologic  problems  and  the  capability  of  the 
site  to  support  the  proposed  development 
without  endangering  life,  property  and  the 
eiivironnieat. 

(b)  Development  proposals  wlilch  will  ex- 
ceed 'he  eeologic  tui^ard  limUation.s  of  tlie 
site  shall  lie  dlsapinoved  unless  the  appli- 
cant aer'es  to  safeguards  recommended  and 
'■ertuied  bv  a  qualified  engineering  geologisi 
<.>r  civil  engineer,  that  adequately  protect.- 
life,  properly  and  the  environment. 

((•)  Wiien  development  involving  activities 
of  biate-v.ide  bignificaut  or  other  luses  char- 
acterised bv  high  densities  or  a  major  iu- 
vc.ifineiu  of  public  funds  are  proposed  for 
areas  in  which  there  exist  geologic  hazards, 
then  111  addition  to  tlie  regulations  imposed 
by  local  t;ovcrnments.  the  State  Ciovernment 
sliall  assure  public  .satety  bv  reviewing,  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  feoli.L'i,'  cMilua- 
lion  of  the  project. 

I     KFc.UT  ATINC    H.i.nD    II\/AHU    ARFAS 

i.n  Development  housing  resualned  or  n;- 
c.»p.iil:at(d  persons  (hospitals,  rest,  honies 
aiid  jn.!si  and  emergency  service  structures 
ipoUre  and  fire  stations)  shall  \»  prohibited 
in  ricKidplains. 

(b)  Residential  structures  shall  be  pro- 
hibited m  floodways  and  other  structures 
and  tills  .aall  Ije  permitted  In  floodwavs  only 
if  measiucs  are  tal;en  to  insure  that  there 
vi'.l  be  no  increa.^e  ui  flood  level,  down- 
stieain  erosion  or  flocKl  damage  potential  due 
to  the  development. 

(c)  Structural  dc.elopmeius  shall  be  pei- 
niitud  in  fl'iOd  fringe  areas  only  if  designed 
lo  provide  floor  elevations  or  flood  proofing 
to  a  licigiit  above  that  of  the  100-year  flood 

Ui)  The  co;)stal  high  hazard  area  shall  be 
identu'icd  and  no  land  below  the  level  of  the 
lOO-ye.>r  fltx)d  in  this  area  may  be  developed 
unless  the  new  consiruction  or  fubsrantuU 
improvement : 

(1)  Is  located  hindward  of  the  l)e;i(h  xone 
liin-  ;i.-.  detiued  in  ORS  Chapter  tiflO: 

<;i)  IK  elevated  on  adequately  ancliou'd 
piles  or  columns  tn  ;i  lowest  floor  level  at  or 
above  the  100-year  ilood  level  and  securely 
anchored  to  .such  pil  -.s  cir  column.s;  and. 

ri)  has  no  basement  and  has  the  .-.pace 
below  the  lowest  n<«.r  free  of  obstructioiu  so 
rliar  the  impact  of  iibnormallv  high  tides  or 
ulnd-drivcn  water  is  minimized. 

(f)  Traasporlation  facility  developm.nit  ^ 
mat  encn>ach  on  ll.wdplalns  shall  be  de- 
Mgncd  to  permit  convevance  of  the  basic 
tlofxl  without  cKiisiuK  signtficBut  change  to 
the  highway,  the  streiun.  body  of  water,  or 
other  property,  in  accordance  with  Federal 
Higluv.ty  .^dministra.ion  iFHWA)  guideline^ 
111  rnstriici,ioiial  Memorandum  20  1  87. 

F     \  JSI  At.    VAI.UKS    of    ritE    COA.STAL    ZONE 

0.>ai:  To  protect,  maintain  and  enhance 
the  vi.u.il  ai  tractivcues,  and  character  of 
tiic  Oii'v'oii  coa.--t. 

1.  The  visual  attractiveness  and  character 
o:'  ilip  Or<;4f.ii  coit>i  i.hall  l>e  protected,  maln- 
LilneU  and  enliaiiced  In  such  a  .vay  as  to 
nia\!ni:.'e   tlie  net  s,-Kia;  ;>enefits. 


2.  Open  space,  scenic  vista';  and  scenic 
c  irridors  within  ureas  having  an  exceptional 
or  strong  visual  association  with  coa,?tal 
processes  .shall  be  idontlfied,  prioritized  and 
designated  in  comprehen.sive  plans 

3.  Planning  criteria  for  protection  of  vis- 
it..! valtie.s  shall  be  used  for  local,  state  and 
Icck-ral  plan:,  and  iniplemciitation  programs 

t.l  lOtLI.V!  b 

1  Coir  ideratun.  .^hotUd  be  giver,  to  e^it.iij- 
lL-,lunent  of  a  design  review  prucess  for  con- 
.stdering  development  proposals  In  areas  o! 
e.xceptional  or  high  visual  significance.  Thi.-, 
dfsiun  review  process  should  be  consistent 
with  and  incorporated  into  the  svstein  (,' 
preferences  established  for  the  coastal  zone 
management  program. 

2.  Undeveloped  open  space  area-s  and  scenic 
vistas  .should  be  reviewed  and  certain  one.'- 
designated  for  reservation. 

■i.  Those  historical  and  archaeological  rc- 
.ources  which  contribute  to  the  visual  ai- 
t  ractiveuess  and  character  of  the  coast  should 
be  identified  and  provided  special  protection. 

4.  Program.^  should  be  developed  to  en- 
•  oiirai;e  private  maintenance  and  enhance- 
meut  of  tile  •    •    ■ . 

G      S"  IIATIFIC    A.\D    N.ATURAI.    AREAS    IN    THE 

CoASFAL  Zonk 
G.'al:    lo  con.serve  and  protect   scientific 
natural  areas  In  the  coastal  zone. 

1,  The  process  of  Inventorying  ilie  coastal 
.'■me  to  identify  and  describe  potential  sci- 
eitiiiic  and  natural  areas  commenced  by 
(K  CDC  slKill  be  continued. 

2.  Scientiiic  and  natural  areas  shall  be 
acquired,  designated  or  otherwise  established 
not  to  exceed  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  coa.stal  area  for  any  one  major  ecosys- 
tem type. 

D  .Scientific  and  natural  areas  shall  be  des- 
iu'iiated  for  certain  levels  of  management 
within  comprelienslve  plans  with  ju?,t  com- 
pen-ntion  for  any  li's,s  incurred  by  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

4.  Tlie  estrtlilished  scientific  and  natural 
areas  shall  be  maintained  in  a  condition 
suitable  for  developing  the  ba.sellne  data 
needed  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  use  and 
management  of  similar  area.q. 

5.  Tlie  methods,  guidelines  and  criteria  for 
the  preservation  and  management  of  scien- 
tific and  natural  areas  shall  be  tised  In  pre- 
paring comprehensive  plans. 

0.  A  net  social  benefit  cost  analysis  shai: 
be  developed  for  each  proposed  scientific  and 
natural  area  to  demonstrate  that  such  a  des- 
i  ■nnUnn  is  in  the  public's  best  interest 

Tl.  Hi.sror.icAt.  and  Archat  ologicai. 

RfSOI  RCES    OF    THE    COASTAt.    ZONt 

Glial :  To  protect  the  historical  and  wr- 
i  h.ieological  resources  of  ilie  coastal  zone. 

1  National  Register  and  other  appropriate 
.^ite.s  and  area.s,  Identified  in  the  OCC&DC 
historical  and  archaeological  resource  inven- 
tory, shall  be  Incorporated  Into  comprehen- 
sive plans. 

2.  Uevclopnient  witliin  or  near  tlUK^e  his- 
loricai  and  ardiaenlogical  si'es  and  areas 
that  are  im  nrporated  into  conipreliensive 
plans  ".hall  be  avoided,  or  where  development 
is  allowed,  special  restrictions  (appropriate 
to  the  extent,  characteristics,  and  relative 
importance  of  the  site)  shall  be  established 
to  maintain  {>r  enhance  the  historical  alul 
arciiaeologlcal  values  of  the  sites  and  areas 

I    rirr.NiFicANr  HABiT.vrs  or  Pisii   and  Wii.n- 

I  IFE     RVSOIJRCKS     OF    THE     COASTAL     ZoNE 

Goal:  To  protect  tlie  significant  aquatic 
liie  and  wildlife  habitats  of  Oregon's  coa.stal 
^oiie 

1.  .sifiiiiicant  liabitats  identified  and  de- 
s.ribed  in  the  OCCVDC  Inventory  through 
protected  be  shall  iiiveniory  OCCA:DC'  inven- 
tory shall   be   protected  through   the  man- 
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ogemeut,  planning,  and  regulation  of  uses 
that  would  adversely  affect  these  areas.  Fur- 
thermore, the  state  shall  develop  programs 
and  incentives  for  Improvement  and  restora- 
tion of  potentially  significant  habitat  areas. 

2.  Habitats  of  threatened  and  endangered 
£;vccles,  and  other  species  of  special  interest, 
f'.  Identified  In  the  OCC&DC  Inventory,  shall 
tie  managed  In  such  a  manner  to  preserve 
I'lce  species  In  the  Oregon  coastal  zone. 

3.  Consideration  for  significant  habitat 
are?.s.  habitats  of  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species  and  species  of  special  Interest, 
shall  be  Incorporated  Into  comprehensive 
water  use  plans  and  shall  specify  use  limita- 
tions for  these  habitat  areas. 

•i.  State  government  shall  develop  plan- 
ning and  management  criteria  for  both  the 
pre.'^ervatlon  of  species  and  the  regulation  of 
adverse  Impacts  in  significant  habitat  areas 
and  shall  require  that  these  criteria  be  In- 
cluded in  local  comprebenBlve  plans. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon.  After  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Bentsen  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes;  after  wliich  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  during 
that  period  for  morning  business. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  on  Monday,  the  Senate  will 
take  up  Calendar  Order  No.  57,  S.  229, 
the  Marine  Mammcils  Protective  Act, 
under  a  time  agreement.  Rollcall  votes 
may  occur  on  amendments  thereto  and 
on  final  passage. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  no  rollcall  votes  on  Monday  prior  to 
the  hour  of  4  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
also  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  whenever 
the  circumstances  will  permit,  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  up  S.  621,  a  bill  to  prohibit, 
for  a  period  of  90  days,  the  lifting  of 
all  price  controls  on  domestic  oil  and  for 
otlier  purposes.  Also,  probably  on  Mon- 
day, the  Senate  will  take  up  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Lehman.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  Senate  will  take  up  S.  510,  a  bill 
to  protect  the  public  health  by  amend- 
ing tiie  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
nieiic  Act. 

I  niiiihi  also  list  for  action  on  any  day 
rnxi  week  the  following  measures:  S.  917, 
a  bill  to  amend  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  authorize  the  Interstate  Com- 
incico  Commii;sion  to  grant  temporary 
cperaiing  authority  to  a  carrier  by  rail- 
load  pending  final  detemmation  by  the 
Commission;  s.  852,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Rail  Pas.senger  Service  Act;  S.  200,  a  bill 
to  establish  an  independent  consumer 
&;-,cncy  to  protect  and  serve  the  interest 
ol  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  any  other  measures  that  are  re- 
ported and  placed  on  the  calendar  and 
are  cleared  lor  action. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  -W'ltiiout 
cbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  tliauk  the 
tlistiueuished  Senator  from  Virginia. 


RECESS  TO  8:20  P.M. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  move,  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  until  the  hour  of  8:20  p.m.  this 
evening. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:29 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  8:20 
p.m. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  8:20  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Stone)  . 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
'H.  DOC.  NO.  94-101) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  so  that  the  Senators  may  proceed 
to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  joint  session,  and  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  Joint  session,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agi'eed  to;  and  at 
8:39  p.m.  the  Senate,  preceded  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  William  H.  Wannall; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Francis  R. 
Valeo;  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
(James  O.  Eastland),  proceeded  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
hear  the  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

(The  address  delivered  by  the  Pi-esl- 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  the  joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congi-ess.  Is 
printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  today's  Record.) 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  14,  1975 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered  Into,  at 
10:09  pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  April  14, 1975  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  bv  the 
Senate  April  10,  1975: 

Department   of  Justick 

Lea  H.  Blaylock,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
mai-shal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Lynn  A.  Davis, 
resigned. 

Ekergt  Research  and  DEVLLOP.MrNT 
PhUlp  C.  White,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant  Administrator   of   Energy   Research 
and  Development   (new  position). 


U.S.    Postal    Service 
D.  C.  Buratiam,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.8.  Postal  Service  for  the 
tarm  expiring  December  8,  1983.  vice  Fred- 
erick Russell  Kappel,  term  expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomination£  conflimed  by 
tlie  Senate  April  10. 1975 : 

Department  of  Commerce 
Bernird  A.  Mcany,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
an  A.sststant  Commioaioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks. 

CoMMODiTV  FUTunts  TRADirTG  Commission 

William  T.  Bagley,  of  California,  to  be 
Chairman  and  Commissioner  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  for  a 
terra  of  6  years. 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  Com- 
mls.sloners  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Conmilssion  for  the  terms  Indicated: 
John  Vernon  Ralnbolt  II,  of  Oklahoma,  for 
a  term  of  2  years. 

Read  Patten  Dunn,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  for 
a   term  of  3  years. 

Gary  Leonard  Seevers.  of  Vn-glnia.  Un-  a 
term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominotlou.s  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nommees'  commitment  to  re- 
.spond  to  icquesTs  to  appear  and  testif\  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
.Senate  t 

In  thf  Air  Poi:<  e 
M.iJ.  Gen.  William  Lyon,  560-26-198UFV, 
U.S.  .Mr  Force  Re.serve.  for  appointment  as 
Chief  of  Air  Force  Re.serve  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8019.  title  10  of  the  United 
S'iue>-  Code. 

In  Jiiz  Army 
The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
o.i  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provii>ioiis  of  l.'Ae  10,  United  States  Code, 
-^ertion  3962: 

To  he  :ii  .:lcKunt  grncrul 
Li.  Gen.  Walter  James  Woohvine.  7u4-l2 
6183.  Army  of  the  United  StatCi  i  major  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

In  I'lic  yuty 

Tlie  following-named  captains  of  the  Navv 

for  temiiorary  promoUou  to  the  grade  of  rear 

admiral  In  the  .staff  corps  Indicated  subject 

to  -'-Rlin.-.Mion  therefore  a.s  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  COr.PS 

Walter  I,:.  Louergau 
Joseph  T.  Horgan 

SUiTl  V  coHrs 
I.eroy  E.  Kopklns 
Ralph  F  Murph'  .  J; . 
Fdvarcl  r.r  Koclier 

CilAIL.'^IN  CoKPS 

WiiJjC):,  ,M.  Moore 

CIVIE  EKCINLKR  CORCS 

Cliarles  C.  Held,  Jr. 

Ii.'NTAL  CORP.', 

Willi, im    L     Darnall,   Jr. 

Vice  Adni.  WlUlam  J.  Morun.  US.  Navy. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  ol  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  Uultod  States  Coda,  section 
5233. 

Adin.  Worth  H.  Bayley,  U.S.  Navy,  for  fip- 
pointmcnt  to  ilie  grade  of  admiral  oa  tlie 
retired  list.  pur.=  uant  to  the  provi-.lons  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Adm.  Harold  E.  Shear,  US.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment as  Vice  Chief  of  Na-al  Operations, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  5085.  in  tiie  -rade  of  admiral. 

Vice  Adm.  David  H.  Baeley.  U.S.  Navy,  iav- 
Ing  been  designated  for  commands  and  other 
dv.tiei:   of   grei.t    impc-taiuc    ai.d    rc^p  liiai- 
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bllity  determined  by  the  Presldeu!  to  be  com- 
mensurate wltb  th»  grade  of  adnUnU  vltbtn 
cae  contemplation  of  title  10,  United  9tatea 
rode,  section  6231.  for  appointment  to  the 
^;!  Ade  of  admiral  while  so  cervlng. 

Adni,  Ralph  W.  CoMsin^.  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
)i()iiuinent  to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when  re- 
Mred,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
UiK'etl  States  Code,  section  5233, 
Iif  THE  MAjtiNX  Corps 

The  follow Ing-named  officers  of  tlie  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to   the 
.;rade  of  brigadier  general: 
John  R.  DeBarr  John  H.  Miller 

Herbert  J.  Blaha  Harold  A  Hatch 

Philip  D.  Shutler  Edward  J.  Bronara 

Richard  E.  Carey  Warren  R.  Johnson 

George  W.  Smitij  Paul  X.  KeUey 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general . 
Hugh  W.  Hardy 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  ttie  US. 
Marine  Corpa  Reserve  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general; 
Jack  M.  Friable 
Dorsey  J.  Bartlett 


IS'    THl    Am    FORCT 

Au:  Fovce  nominations  beginning  Thomas 
M.  IJsye,  to  be  colocel,  and  ending  Jacli 
Edwttfds,  to  be  lieuteaiftni  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congre-isional  Record  on 
March  3.  1975. 

Air  Force  noniluatious  beginning  Donald  L. 
Abbott,  to  be  Lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
David  J.  O'Mara.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congrei-^ional  Record 
on  March  26.  1975. 

In^   XtlE   Army 

Armv  nominations  beglnuUiy  Craig  D.  But- 
ler, to  be  captain,  and  ending  Rudy  L.  York, 
to  be  seocmd  lieutenant,  which  nomination^ 
were  received  by  tlie  Senate  and  appeared 
la  the  Coiigres-ilonal  Record  on  March  12 
1975. 

In  Tire  Navy 

Navy  uomluatlona  beglnnlnf  Donald  K. 
Ackerman,  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending 
"B"  "J"  Jonee,  to  be  commander,  which  nom> 
inatloDd  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 


appeared    in    the    Congressional    Record    on 
.Nfarch  17,  1075. 

>favy  nominations  beginning  James  G. 
Abert,  to  be  oc^}tain,  and  ending  Henrietta  R. 
Lanier,  to  b«  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by   the  Senate  and  appeared 

in   the  Congressional  Record   on   March   17 
1075 

Fedekal  Election  Commission 

111  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 

Law    93-443.    the   followUig    persons    to   be 

members  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission: 
Tlionias  E  Harris,  of  Arkansas,  for  a  term 

of  3  years. 

Joan  D.  Aikens.  of  Penn.-;ylvania,  for  a  term 

of  1  yoar. 

Robert  O.  Tieruan,  of  Rhode  Island,  for 
the  term  ending  Apr.  30, 1077. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson,  of  Wisconsin,  for  the 
term  ending  Apr.  30,  1060. 

Nell  staebler.  of  Michigan,  for  a  term  of 
2  years. 

Tliomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Mlssotirt,  for  a  term 
of  5  year.s. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfai/,  April  10,  1975 


The  House  met  at   12  ocloclt  noon. 

The  Most  Reverend  Fellxberto  C. 
Flores.  bishop  of  Agana,  Guam,  offered 
the  following  prayer; 

Eternal  Ood,  as  Lord  of  Time  You  have 
chosen  to  dwell  with  humanity  and  es- 
tablish Yourself  among  its  nations 

You  have  fashioned  for  Yourself  peo- 
ples and  nations  of  every  race. 

Abundantly  You  have  bles.sed  this  Na- 
tion, the  United  States  oi  America,  a.s 
a  people  of  hope  and  a  people  of  respon- 
sibility. 

From  our  small  beginiiinyi  You  have 
already  led  va  to  conquer  a  vast  wilder- 
nes.s  of  ignorance,  injustice,  slavery,  and 
servitude. 

Much  labor  still  rests  before  us. 

Where  unconquered  frontiers  remain, 
may  we  dispel  from  them  the  dariuiess 
which  would  diminish  dignity  and  In- 
tiibit  free  growth. 

Through  our  in.«tiiutions  under  law 
You  have  nurtured  tlie  principles  of  hope 
for  all  people  through  liberty  and  justice. 

Through  intrasi^ection  and  reflection 
Vou  have  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  self- 
^aci-iflce  and  self -discipline  necessary  to 
.^ustam  these  freedoms  and  privileges 
ii\  order  that  the  Nation  might  grow 
solid  in  wisdom,  courageous  in  spii'lt. 

Inspire,  we  beseech  You,  this  Congress 
.-.o  lliat  as  a  nation  under  Your  ciuldance 
and  benediction  we  shall  continue  to 
shine  with  a  glorious  liglit 

We  shall  rejoice  in  our  children  be- 
cause You  have  gathered  this  mighty 
American  Nation  Into  one  i>eople  des- 
tined to  share  with  the  world  Its  wisdom 
in  freedom,  Its  spirit  In  compassion.  Its 
liberty,  and  its  justice  for  £;.Mierations 
to  come. 

This  we  a.sk  in  the  name  ut"  Your 
Son.  Amen. 


THE  JOURN.\L 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chau  Ita.^  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  la.^t  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


Witliout  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heltlng,  one 
of  his  .^ecretarlefl. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
tliat  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendmmt  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  209.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  aeaslon  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  on  Thursday,  April  10, 
1075. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  25)  entiUed  ''An  act  to 
provide  for  the  cooperation  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  States 
wiUi  respect  to  the  regulation  of  surface 
coal  mining  operations,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion and  reclamation  of  abandoned 
mines,  and  for  other  purposes,"  disagi-eed 
to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Metcai.f,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Fannin,  and 
Mr.  Hansen  to  be  the  conteiees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
die  bill  «H.R.  4296"  entitled  "An  act  to 
adjust  target  prices,  loan  and  purchase 
levels  on  the  1975  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  to  provide 
price  support  lor  milk  at  80  per  centum 
of  parity  with  quarterly  adjustments  for 
the  period  endmg  March  31.  1976.  and 
for  other  purpo.ses."  di.sa'-:ieed  to  by  the 
Hoii.so;  agrees  to  the  confei-ence  asked 
b.v  the  Hou.se  on  tlie  disaoreeiiiK  votes  of 
the  two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and  appoints 


Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
EtoLE,  Mr.  YouNo,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


BISHOP  FELIXBERTO  C.  FLORES 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  it  ha«  been  our 
pleasm-e  to  have  the  opening  prayer  de- 
livered today  by  the  Most  Reverend  Fe- 
llxberto C.  Plores,  bishop  of  Agana.  To 
have  a  native-born  spiritual  leader  as 
our  bishop  is  a  distinct  tribute  to  our 
people. 

Bishop  Plores  was  born  In  Agana, 
Guam,  in  1921.  After  completing  his  ear- 
ly education  at  the  Guam  Institute,  he 
entered  San  Jose  Seminary  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  1940  to  begin  his  studies  for 
the  priesthood.  He  was  ordained  a  priest 
In  1949  at  St.  John's  Seminary  In  Brigh- 
ton, Mass. 

Since  that  time  he  has  sened  with 
distinction  the  chui'ch  of  Guam  in  varied 
and  responsible  capacities,  among  them 
as  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  diocesan 
consultant,  rector  of  the  cathedral,  and 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  For  many 
years  Bishop  Plores  served  as  chaplain  of 
the  Guam  Legislature  and  is  presently 
the  U.S.  military  delegate  for  Guam, 
Wake,  and  the  Marlannas.  He  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  papal  chamberlain  in 
1959  by  Pope  John  XXIII  and  to  the 
rank  of  domestic  prelate  in  1963  by  Pope 
Paul  VI.  In  1970  he  was  raised  to  the 
episcopacy. 

An  alumnus  of  the  Fordliam  Graduate 
School,  Bishop  Flores  Is  a  member  of 
the  Canon  Law  Society  of  America,  the 
National  Catholic  Education  Association, 
the  .\merlcan  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, and  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  His 
leadership  is  truly  a  composite  of  pro- 
fe  Monal  acumen  and  deep  love  and  con- 
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cern  for  the  people  of  Guam  and  the 
inist  territory.  In  recent  years  his  direc- 
tion and  zeal  have  been  the  impetus  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Medi- 
cal Center  on  Guam. 

I  am  delighted  that  Bishop  Flores  can 
be  with  us  today. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  with  us.  today,  to 
deliver  the  opening  prayer  His  Excel- 
lency. Most  Reverend  Felixberto  C. 
Flores.  titular  bishop  of  Stonj  and 
apostolic  administrator  for  the  Diocese  of 
Aptana,  the  religious  leader  of  Guam. 

Bisliop  Plores  is  the  first  native  Cha- 
morro  to  become  bishop  of  Guam.  Born 
on  that  island,  Bishop  Flores  pursued  his 
higher  education  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  mainland  United  States.  He  received 
a  master's  degree  in  education  from  New 
York's  own  Fordham  University  which  is 
in  the  district  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 
Bishop  Flores  serves  his  apostolic  flock 
in  myriad  capacities.  Among  the  bishop's 
other  duties,  for  instance,  he  is  directing 
tlie  completion  of  the  Medical  Center  of 
the  Mariannas. 

It  is  with  open  arms  and  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  fellowship  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  welcome  Bishop  Plores  to 
Washington  and  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  j 


PERMISSION  FOR  FILING  OF  COM- 
MITTEE REPORTS  BY  FRIDAY, 
APRIL  11,  1975,  ON  H.R.  3787  AND 
H.R.  3130 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  Conmiittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
file  committee  reports  on  H.R.  3787  and 
H.R.  3130  by  Friday,  April  11,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  edu- 
cation division  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
tlie  period  ending  September  30.  1976. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MICHEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  a  bill  making  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  a  joint 
resolution  making  an  additional  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  MANPOWER  AND  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unraiimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  permitted  to  meet  today 
while  the  House  is  proceeding  mider  the 
5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUCOMMITTEES 
ON  MANPOWER  AND  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE AND  POSTAL  SERVICE  TO  SIT 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE   TODAY 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  Subcommittees  on 
Manpower  and  Civil  Service  and  Postal 
Service  of  the  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  this 
afternoon  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 


BASKETBALL  GAME  BETWEEN 
DEMOCRATS  AND  REPUBLICANS 
WILL  NOT  BE  PLAYED 

•  Mr.  DAVIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  today  with  great  regret 
that  a  basketball  game  scheduled  next 
week  between  the  Democrats  of  this 
House  and  the  Republicans  of  this  House 
will  not  be  played.  Coach  Conte  has  for- 
feited. 

After  12  years  of  handling  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  baseball  field.  Coach  Conte, 
unable  to  handle  cotton  uniforms,  has 
decided  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  come 
to  the  court  next  week.  I  wish  Coach 


Con  IE  good  luck  in  trying  to  establish  a 
north-south  game  or  east-west  game,  but 
we  on  our  side  were  planning  to  win  this 
game  just  as  we  did  the  big  game  last 
November. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the  genlienuui 
irom  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
moblem  that  the  other  side  could  find 
only  five  players  and  no  substitutes?  Or 
ihat  they  were  fearful  v.e  might  apply 
the  2  to  1  rule  here,  also? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  They  had  five  players,  and 
we  told  them  we  were  not  going  to  play 
them  2  to  1,  and  that  it  would  be  even. 
I  understand  the  regular  substitutes. 
Erlenborn  and  Michel,  were  ready  as 
usual. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr,  Speaker,  wil)  the 
gentleman  yield? 

M)-.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Iiom  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
liave  misunderstood,  because  I  know  the 
other  side  can  always  find  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
know  they  can  find  a  substitute.  My  only 
legret  is  that  undoubtedly  Coach  Conte 
also  forfeited  the  right  to  come  and  rebut 
me  here  today,  but  they  can  always  find 
outstanding  pitcheis  such  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Michel  t  and  the 
i^cnlleman  from  Maine  iMr.  Cohen  i .  We 
will  see  those  gentlemen  in  June  on  the 
diamond. 


RESTORE  ARMISTICE  DAY  WITH- 
OUT REPEALING  THE  MONDAY 
HOLIDAY  ACT 

I  Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  foi-  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ' 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  there  aie  going  to  be  hearings  next 
week  on  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of 
Veterans  Day  and  reassignment  of  this 
Monday  holiday  to  November  11  in  lieu 
of  it  being  observed  on  the  fourth  Mon- 
day of  October,  as  it  is  at  present.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  will  not  take 
this  action.  The  great  benefits  which  have 
come  from  Veterans  Day  being  a  Mon- 
day holiday  will  be  amply  demonstrated 
before  the  committee.  I  hope  we  cnn  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  miylit  say  that  I  am 
intioducing  today  a  measure  to  lein- 
state  Armistice  Day  as  November  11.  and 
to  have  appropriate  observances  on 
Armistice  Day  as  we  did  traditionally 
have  before  we  changed  Armistice  Day  to 
Veteians  Day.  I  hope  we  can  get  support 
for  that  legislation  in  lieu  of  repealing 
Veterans  Day.  I  am  attaching  .t  copy  of 
the  bill: 

H  R.  5880 
A  bill  in  cicMt:)iate  November  11  of  rrtch  year 
a.s  Armistice  Day 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  unci  House  oi 
Representatives  oj  the  United  states  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  Uip 
eleventli  day  of  November  of  each  year  i.^ 
designated  as  'Armistice  Day"  in  memory  of 
tlie  contributions  and  sacrifices  of  tlie  men 
who  fought  and  died  in  the  First  World  Wuv 
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Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  Issue  annvially 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  commemorate  and  recog- 
nize Admlstlc  Day  with  appropriate  celebra- 
t.  ijs  and  observances. 


Ap)-il  10,  1975 


CALX,  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoniin  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed  to 
respond : 

[Roll  No.  1141 
Arabro  Fraser  Patrnjiu 

Barrett  Giaimo  Pressler 

Beard.  Term.       Goldwatcr  Rees 

Burke.  Calir.       H.irsha  Rose 

Chlsholm  Jacobs  Rosenthal 

Conyers  Jones,  Ok;.i.         Rostenkowskl 

Cormau  Kemp  Scheuer 

DanleIio:i  Landrum  Slsk 

Dodd  Lc^-;ett  Stei.ier.  Ariz. 

Esch  Lent  Stokes 

Eshleman  McEwen  Teaifue 

Fascell  Mc'Klnnev  Thompson 

Findley  Mee-ls  Tsontjas 

Flowers  Mills  Udall 

Flynt  Mink  t'Kman 

Ford.  Mich.  Mosher  Wl!son. 

Ford.  Tenn.         Murphy.  N  Y.  Charles.  Tex. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  382 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimou-s  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
HEALTH  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  H.  DOC. 
NO.   94-100 1 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith  the  19th  annual 
report  of  the  health  research  facilities 
construction  program  for  activities  dur- 
ing fi.scalyear  1974. 

Ger.xld  R.  Ford. 
The  White  HorsE.  April  9,  1973. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

Tile  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

This  announcement  is  meant  for  all 
of  the  Members. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
a-.d  minority  leaders,  and  with  their  con- 
sent and  approval,  the  Chair  announces 
tiiat  this  evening,  when  the  Houses  meet 
in  joint  session  to  hear  an  address  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  only 
the  doors  immediately  opposite  the 
Speaker  and  those  on  his  left  and  right 
will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor 


of  the  House  who  does  not  have  the 
prl\ilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
rule — and  it  is  a  rule  of  the  House — 
regarding  the  privilege  of  Uie  floor  must 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor,  and  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  Members  is  earnestly  requested. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HH.  3786.  INCREASING  FED- 
ERAL SHARE  OP  HIGHWAY  PROJ- 
ECTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  366  and  ask 
for  iti  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  366 

Resolved .  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3786)  to  authorize  the  Increase  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  certain  projecta  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  After  general  debate. 
which  .siiall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  fnr  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  nve-mlnute  rule,  at  the  conclusion  of 
such  con.slderation,  the  committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hou.se  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  con.sldered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Murphy)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tenne.s.sce  <  Mr.  Qcillen  > .  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  366 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  houi 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  3786,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Increase  of  the  Federal 
share  of  certain  projects  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code. 

House  Resolution  366  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Pubhc 
Works  and  Transportation  now  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

H.R.  3786  is  a  temporary  measure 
which  permits  an  increa.se  in  the  Federal 
matching  share  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways and  certain  public  mass  transporta- 
tion projects  approved  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  during  the  period 


from  February  12.  1975,  to  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  During  this  period 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  quali- 
fying projects  can  be  increased  up  to  a 
total  of  100  percent.  In  return  the  State 
must  agree  to  repay  such  advanced 
amount  prior  to  January  1,  1977.  The  re- 
payment must  be  made  with  non-Federal 
funds.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  any 
State  to  honor  this  commitment  would 
result  in  the  withholding  of  approval  of 
future  Federal-aid  highway  projects  in 
the  State.  H.R.  3786  does  not  provide  for 
a  funding  authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

House  Resolution  366  in  order  that  we 

may  discuss,  debate  and  pass  H.R.  3786. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  has  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution.  I  see  no 
objection  at  all  to  this  House  debating 
the  bill  increasing  temporarily  the  Fed- 
eral noatching  share  for  Federal-aid 
roads  and  oflf-system  roads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  concerning  the  $2  billion 
of  impounded  highway  funds  which  have 
been  released,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  just  issued  their  guidehnes 
stating  that  some  of  this  money,  under 
the  option  of  the  various  States,  can  be 
used  on  our  off-system  roads.  Of  the  $200 
million  imder  the  1974  Federal  Highway 
Act,  some  of  these  fimds  under  the  op- 
tion of  the  States  can  be  used  up  to  100 
percent  also  on  the  off-system  roads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  under  date  of  April  3  has 
Issued  their  guidelines,  and  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
news  release  from  the  Department  in  re- 
gard to  their  guidelines. 

The  Department  of  Transportation's  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  today  an- 
nounced the  issuance  of  guidelines  for  ad- 
min l.stering  the  Off-System  Roads  program 
authorized  by  Fedcral-ald  highway  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  late  1974. 

The  new  guidelines  apply  to  grants  to 
States  for  the  construction,  reconstruction 
and  improvements  to  roads  not  on  any  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  system.  The  1974  act  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $200  million 
for  the  off-system  roads  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
This  sum  was  apportioned  to  the  States  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  on  January  10,  1975. 
The  regulations  were  made  effective  April  3. 
1974,  the  day  of  publication,  so  that  the 
program  could  begin  promptly,  thereby  as- 
sisting In  the  reduction  of  unemployment, 
stimulation  of  the  economy,  and  providing 
needed  rural  road  Improvements. 

Because  the  new  guidelines  are  for  a  Fed- 
eral grant  program,  the  normal  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  and  the  holding  of  pub- 
lic hearings  were  not  required.  However,  be- 
cau.se  of  public  interest  In  this  program. 
Individuals  and  organizations  are  Invited  to 
submit  comments  on  these  regulations 
within  30  days  of  the  effective  date  to  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Room  4226,  Docket 
No.  75  5,  Washington,  D.C.  20590.  Communi- 
cations submitted  by  this  date  will  be  eval- 
uated and  considered  In  determining  any 
changes  to  the.se  regulations. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  membership 
that  this  measure  temporarily  increasing 
the  Federal  participation  is  an  excellent 
thing.  It  gives  the  States  the  chance  to 
go  foi-ward  to  provide  jobs  and  to  in- 
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crease  the  value  of  the  road  systems 
while  we  need  help  in  creating  employ- 
ment. This  is  a  great  thing  that  we  are 
doing  here  today.  It  does  not  authorize 
any  additional  funds,  but  it  does  give  the 
States  an  opportimity  to  spend  100  per- 
cent of  Federal  dollars  on  the  systems 
which  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  the 
passage  of  the  bill  when  it  comes  up  for 
debate. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  1 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R,  4005,  DEVELOPMENTAL 
DISABILITIES  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  342  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res  342 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Uiilon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4005)  to  amend  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  Act.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  tlie  five-minute  rule.  .'Vt  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  tlie  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  LoTT',  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self -such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  342 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  4005.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act. 

H.R.  4005  provides  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension, through  fiscal  year  1975,  of  au- 
tliorlty  for  programs  for  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  which  expired  June  30, 
1974,  and  are  presently  being  carried  on 
the  continuing  resolution  for  1975.  The 
bill  also  provides  a  2-year  substantive 
revision  of  the  existing  authority  for 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  with  a  total 
authorization  of  $147  million — $67  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $80  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Developmental  disabilities  are  handi- 
caps, .such  as  mental  retardation,  cere- 


bral palsy,  epilepsy,  autism,  dyslexia,  und 
other  neurological  conditions,  which 
originate  In  childhood — prior  to  the  age 
of  18 — and  which  may  continue  indefi- 
nitely, and  which  constitute  a  substan- 
tial disability  to  the  affected  individual. 
Over  6  million  people  in  the  United 
States  suffer  from  mental  retardation, 
and  several  million  suffer  from  other  de- 
velopmental disabilities.  Citizens  with 
developmental  disabilities  need  support 
and  assistance  with  learning  and  living 
so  that  they  may  function  in  our  society 
as  the  citizens  they  are  with  maximum 
effectiveness.  Of  particular  significance 
In  this  bill  is  the  emphasis  on  deinsti- 
tutionalization which  would  discontinue 
Institutional  maintenance  and  develop 
adequate  community  programs  to  serve 
this  population.  The  right  to  meaning- 
ful health  care  should  be  a  standard 
which  applies  to  all  of  our  citizens  and 
I  feel  that  this  legislation  supports  this 
approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  342  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  H.R.  4005. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  explained, 
the  rule  presently  before  us  provides  for 
1  hour  of  general  debate  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  4005,  Development  Disabili- 
ties Amendments  of  1975.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  rule  the  bill  will  be  open  to 
all  germane  amendments. 

H.R.  4005  would  allow  for  a  1-year 
simple  extension  through  fiscal  1975  of 
authority  for  programs  for  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled.  This  authority  expired 
June  30,  1974,  and  is  presently  on  the 
continuing  resolution  for  1975.  The  bill 
additionally  provides  for  a  2-year  sub- 
stantive revision  of  the  existing  authority 
for  1976  and  1977. 

Specifically,  H.R.  4005:  First,  continues 
existing  authority  for  grants  for  operat- 
ing imiversIty-afBlIated  facilities  for  the 
developmentally  disabled;  second,  creates 
a  new  special  project  authority  and  sub- 
stitutes for  existing  10-percent  earmark 
of  State  allotments  for  projects  of  special 
national  significance  a  new  30-percent 
earmark  of  the  new  special  project  au- 
thority for  such  projects;  third,  requires 
that  States  spend  a  specified  percentage 
of  their  allotments  for  programs  for  de- 
institutionalization of  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  inappropriately 
placed  in  institutions;  fourth,  eliminates 
requirements  for  Federal  approval  of  in- 
dividual construction  projects  funded 
with  State  grant  funds:  fifth,  adds  au- 
tism and  dyslexia  specifically  to  the  list 
of  diseases  for  which  the  special  project 
and  State  allotment  programs  are  to  pro- 
vide services;  and  sixth,  requires  studies 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  determine 
the  neurological  diseases  which  should 
and  should  not  be  considered  as  develop- 
mental disabilities,  and  the  adequacy  of 
sei^vices  for  persons  with  diseases  not  in- 
cluded. 

This  legislation  is  estimated  to  cost 
$147  million  for  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977.  I  know  of  some  opposition  to  the 
price  tag  of  this  bill,  as  it  inflates  the 
amount  the  administration  has  put  into 
this  program  over  the  past  2  years  by 
some  $18  million  per  fiscal  year.  That  is  a 
36-percent  Increase. 


Wlien  we  continue  to  increase  the  cost 
of  each  program,  however  worthy,  and  at 
the  same  time  refuse  to  accept  judg- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  as  to  ex- 
penditures which  can  be  either  deferred 
or  rescinded,  we  are  endangering  the 
very  efforts  we  are  seeking  to  promote. 

Tiierefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  rule  which  opens  tlie 
bill  to  germane  amendments  so  that  we 
may  further  proceed  to  consider  H.R. 
4005. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  adoption  of  House  Resolution  366 
in  order  that  we  may  proceed  with  debate 
and  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  3786. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que.-tion  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  t}ie 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER.^TION 
OF  H.R.  4224,  AUTHORIZING  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COM- 
MISSION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  367  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fel- 
lows : 

H.  Re.s.  367 
Rfxoiicd.  That  \ipon  the  adoption  oi  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  iiito  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  ihe  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R  42241 
to  auihorize  supplemental  appropriations  to 
the  Nticlear  Regulatory  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  iioi 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
conti-olled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
-Atomic  Eiiergy.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  vnider  the  five-niinuie  rule  A: 
the  conclttsion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendinc  nts  as  may  have  been  udoptcd.  and 
'lie  previous  qticstion  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendnieir.s  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  iiiterveniuij  n;onon 
except  one  motion  to  recommit,  .^fter  the 
p.Tsfape  of  H.R.  4224.  it  shall  be  ui  cudf^r  to 
t.ike  from  the  Speakers  table  Mic  Oil!  .S  et>4 
;-nd  to  fon>'ider  the  s.iid  Jennie  b:;i  in  tiie 
Hfuise. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguislied 
teiitleman  from  Illinois  'Mi\  Anderson  i. 
I  lending  whicli  I  yield  ir.y.self  such  time 
ii"-  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hou>e  Resolution  367 
l)rovides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  Jiour 
ol  ficncial  debate  on  H.R.  4224.  a  bill 
to  authorize  supplemental  appropria- 
tions to  tlie  Nuclear  Regulatory  Co:ii- 
mi.ssion    foi-    the    fiscal    year    1975. 

Hou-e  Resolution  367  provides  that 
id  lor  the  ijassage  of  H.R.  4224,  it  shall 
be  ir.  order  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
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table   the   bill  S.   994   and   to   consider 
S.  994  in  the  House. 

H.R.  4224  authorizes  supplemental 
a:jpropriatloivs  of  $50,200,000  to  the 
Nuclear  Regiilatory  Commission  for  the 
n.scal  year  1975.  Of  tlii.^  total.  $32,800,000 
:  >  ncfded  becau.- e  receipts  used  by  the 
old  Aton;ic  Energy  Commission  have 
bee:i  a.ssigned  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commissjon.  This  total  involves  only  a 
chanc;e  in  accounting  and  thus  tiic  cost 
o;  tl:ebillisS17.400.000 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urf;e  the  adoption  of 
Hou.se  Resolution  3H7  in  order  that  we 
may  d;:--cus>-.  debate,  and  pass  H.R. 
4J24 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  mv.-elf  .^uch  time  as  I 
may  consume, 

Mr,  Speaker,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  1  am  a  n;ember  of  the  authorizmt: 
committee  and  would,  therefore,  certain- 
ly join  in  ur:;ins  the  floa^e  to  ,-.upport 
House  Resolution  367. 

This  supplemental  authorization,  as  I 
behe'.e  the  pcntlemar.  indicated,  was  ne- 
ccs.^itatcd  by  the  fact  U^.at  with  the  emer- 
gence of  ERDA.  the  Enen'y  Research 
Development  Administration,  the  old 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  dissolved 
and  in  its  pl.ice  aio.^e  t!',e  new  Nuclear 
RefTUlatory  Commission  Most  of  the 
supplemental  authorization  is.  therefore, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  AEC  u-sed  to 
apply  certain  funds  tliat  it  received  and 
certain  fees  that  it  received  as  an  off.set 
to  their  budget  authority;  but  tmder  the 
new  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
tho.se  funds  will  be  directly  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  under  the  mi.-^cellaneous 
proceeds  of  the  Treasury,  Therefore, 
most  of  the  authorization  i>  to  accom- 
modate that  change  in  procedure,  plus 
a  modest  am.ount,  $7,900,000,  to  support 
the  new  agency,  and  $9,500,000  is  a  re- 
fund of  fees  that  were  collected. 

The  Supreme  Court  h.is  ruled  that  the 
procedures  did  not  meet  certain  con- 
stitutional criteria.  I  think  that  explains 
the  authorization,  the  reason  for  this 
supplemental  request. 

I  would  hope  that  tlic  Hou^c  would 
adopt  the  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  ti:e  pre-.ious  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  moiion  to  rcron,-.ider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


I\CRE.\SING  THE  FEDERAL  SHARE 
OF  HIGHWAY  PROJECTS 

^rr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
tiie  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  'H  R  3786'  to  authorize 
tiie  increase  of  the  Federal  share  of  cer- 
tain projects  under  title  23.  United  States 
Code. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama   (Mr.  Jones' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  designates 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  'Mr. 
Ad\msi  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  requests  the  gentleman 


from   Hawaii    'Mr,   M.\tsun.^c,\ >    to  as- 
sume the  Chair  temporarily. 

I.V     TilE     COMMmEE     OF     THE     WHOLS 

Accordir.gly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH,R.  3786»  with 
Mr,  M.ATSfN.^GA  'Chairman  pro  temi>ore' 
in  the  chair, 

Tlie  Clerk  r.;;>d  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  di.spen.^ed  with. 

The  CH.'MRMAN  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Matsln.ac.\i  .  Under  the  rule,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  iMr.  Jones  >  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr.  H.arsh.m  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  brin;^  this  proposal  under  very 
extraordinary  circimistances.  It  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
States  were  not  able  to  match  tlie  Fed- 
eral funds  that  would  consequentially 
be  a\  atlable  to  them. 

Since  the  President  has  released  the  $2 
bilhon,  we  found  our.selves  m  the  situa- 
tion where  some  of  the  States  could  not 
benefit  from  the  benefits  that  would  be 
derived,  so  consequently  we  have  brought 
this  proposal  to  the  House  to  permit 
those  States  to  participate  and  complete 
their  ongoing  programs. 

The  amounts  of  money  that  are  made 
available  under  the  bill  will  be  repaid 
from  their  own  subsequent  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations.  So,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  that  this  measure  has  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  The  subcommitt-ee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  i  Mr.  Howard  '  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Shuster'  has 
been  most  diligent  in  its  efforts.  The 
Members  have  examined  the  proposition 
most  thoroughly,  and  I  cannot  imagine 
that  they  could  have  measiu'ed  up  so 
consequentially  to  respond  to  the  great 
needs  and  great  requirements  of  our  on- 
going program  on  highway  construction 
and  reconstruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
body  siia-ald  know  that  the  highway  legis- 
lation they  have  approved  today  Is 
largely  the  product  of  two  of  the  most 
able  and  conscientious  young  legislators 
that  I  have  encountered  in  all  my  years 
in  the  Congress.  They  have  richly  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  House  and  of  the 
many  construction  workers  throu-ihout 
America  who  will  soon  be  returning  to 
their  jobs  because  cf  this  legislation. 

I  am  referring  to  Mr.  Jamks  J.  Howard. 
of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Ti"ansi)ortation  of  Uie 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Bid  Siil'ster,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  IS  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee. 

Jim  Howard  a.vsumed  his  chairman,ship 
at  the  beginning  of  this  session  and  in 
the.-e  first  few  months  of  his  tenure  he 
has  demonstrated  qualities  of  leadership 
and  legi.^lative  understanding  that,  to 
me,  are  nothing  short  of  remarkable.  In 
lii.s  conduct  of  the  hearings  that  devel- 
oped this  critically  important  legislation. 
ar.d  in  his  presentation  of  t!ic  completed 


bill,  he  impressed  every  member  of  our 
committee,  Republican  and  Democrat 
alike,  with  his  grasp  of  the  issues  and  the 
absolute  fairness  and  incisiveness  of  his 
decisions. 

The  spirit  of  nonpartisan  cooperation 
that  Mr.  Howard  engendered  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill  was  supported  and 
enhanced  by  the  tirele.ss  efforts  of  Con- 
gressman Shuster  who  worked  in  the 
closest  concert  with  the  subcommittee 
chairman  in  re.solving  the  differences  and 
difficulties  that  are  inevitable  to  the  legis- 
lative process. 

To  me,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  congressional  service,  it  is  a 
refreshing  and  rewarding  experience  to 
find  leadership  of  this  caliber  in  two 
young  men  who  have  proved  themselves 
capable  of  laying  aside  partisan  interest 
in  the  interest  of  their  country. 

Together,  Jim  Howard  and  Bud 
Shuster  are  building  a  broad  bridgehead 
of  legislative  cooperation  that  holds  rich 
promise  for  their  future  and  ours.  I  com- 
mend them,  as  I  know  the  men  and  wom- 
en whose  livelihoods  they  have  restored 
will  commend  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard  > .  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HOWARD,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transportation 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Traasportatlon  is  today,  for  the  first 
time  in  over  10  years,  presenting  to  the 
House  legislation  involving  the  surface 
mobility  of  this  Nation  without  the  lead- 
ership which  we  enjoyed  for  so  many, 
many  years  by  our  former  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, the  Honorable  John  C,  Kluczynskl, 
Under  the  leadership  of  John  Kluczyn- 
skl. the  mobility  of  this  Nation  has  been 
improved,  lives  have  been  saved  on  our 
highways,  and  the  more  deeply  our  sub- 
committee gets  involved  In  legislation 
during  this  94th  Congress,  the  more  we 
realize,  along  with  the  Nation,  the  great 
contributions  that  were  made  by  our  for- 
mer colleague.  Johnny  "Klu." 

Very  briefly,  Mr,  Chairman,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  the  President  announced  the 
release  of  $2  billion  of  the  Impounded 
Federal  highway  fimds.  The  President 
stated — and  we  commend  him  for  this — 
that  he  was  releasing  this  money  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  in  order 
that  the  States  may  be  able  to  utilize  it 
not  only  to  provide  for  additional  safety 
and  tiansportation  of  people  in  their 
States,  but  also  to  help  meet  the  tre- 
mendous unemployment  that  we  find 
throughout  this  Nation,  We  applaud  the 
President  for  this  action. 

However,  in  checking,  we  did  find  that 
unfortunately  many  of  the  States  in  the 
Nation  are  unable  to  make  use  of  this 
money  in  the  time  allocated. 

Of  course,  the  provision  the  President 
made  is  that  any  project  approved  imder 
this  release  of  $2  billion  must  be  imder 
contract  by  June  30  and  work  begun 
within  45  days,  thereby  putting  people 
to  work  within  45  days  at  most  after  con- 
tract. Of  course,  many  of  the  States  de- 
pend upon  their  matching  funds — 10 
percent  on  the  Interstate  System  and 
30  percent  on  all  other  roads.  Some  of 
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tlicm  raise  matching  fimds  by  a  tax  on 
gasoline. 

As  we  know,  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1974  there  was  a  slowdowii  in  the 
selling  of  gasoline  and,  therefore,  the 
States  did  not  Roquire  the  money  that 
they  would  need  to  aiatth  tlus  Federal 
OuM.'v. 

A' 'oitionaliv.  States,  in  prrparing  their 
budgets  for  this  fiscal  year  had  no  idea 
t!i:rc  would  be  another  $2  billion  avail- 
able, and  so  they  did  not  budget  m?tch- 
iiig  money.  To  assist  the  States,  the  Sub- 
(oiiiJMittee  on  Surface  Transportation 
lir-!.i  several  days  of  hearings  in  order  to 
find  ways  we  could  help  the  States  u;.c 
the  money  and  put  people  to  work. 

One  of  the  many  provisions  of  tliis 
legislation.  Mr.  Chaliman.  is  that  for  the 
rei.iainder  of  this  fiscal  year  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  may  alloi  ate  to 
the  States  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  construction  for  these  approved 
projects.  This  i'  with  the  stipulation,  of 
cour.sf,  that  the  States  before  January  1, 
1977.  returr  wii,h  non-Federal  funds 
these  mone,\s  t.o  the  Highwr  y  Trust  Fund 
.«o  thi.t  we  may  have  our  balanced  sys- 
tem as  soon  as  p:)Esible. 

Another  prolrlem  we  found  ;he  States 
had  had  to  do  with  the  categories  in 
the  30-percent  range,  where  the  Federal 
Oovemment  provided  70  percent  and  the 
States  produced  30  percent.  This  had  to 
so  that  we  may  have  our  balanced  svs- 
urbrui  and  rural  highway  proerams  they 
have.  We  found  that  s-me  Stat*?s  aie  all 
readv  to  go  on  a  certain  section  of  a 
hlghwry  but  they  do  not  have  funds  in 
this  particular  calegoiy.  but  they  do 
have  funds  available  to  them  in  b  differ- 
ent categoi-^'.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
lesrl.slatlon.  for  the  hfe  of  this  legisleticn, 
which  is  emprpency  Iccrislntion  applicable 
onl.\  for  the  remfsinder  of  this  fiscal  year, 
the  St:^tes  mpv  tranpfer  funds  within 
these  cBt^egorieF!.  so  that  th«y  may  get 
more  contrnt  ts,  so  that  they  mar  be  able 
to  put  more  people  to  work. 

This  money  transferred  from  one 
categoi-j'  to  another  must  be  returned  to 
ilie  categories  from  which  they  were 
transferred.  In  thi?  way  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  takes  up  the 
inator  highway  bill  for  this  year  we  will 
have  the  assurance  that  the  money  In 
the  trust  fund  will  be  mended  back  Into 
the  proper  category,  so  that  v:e  maj'  move 
lorward  rrith  balanced  programs. 

In  the  committee  report,  on  page  4, 
there  is  comment  on  major  and  non- 
maior  Pederal  action;  there  are  many 
pi'o.iects  that  the  States  may  move  for- 
ward without  an  cnviromental  Impact 
statement:  these  are  in  what  is  known  as 
noiiraajor  Federal  projects.  These  gen- 
erally, have  to  do  with  projects  on  exist- 
ing right-of-way.  whei-e  the  States  may 
refiubish  roads  where  tliey  maj'  alden 
roads,  add  additional  lanes,  perhaps 
dualize,  or  add  safety  features.  These 
may  be  considered  as  oonmajor  Federal 
actions  b;-  the  Dcr»art<ment  of  Transpor- 
tation and  work  cc  uld  begin  immediately. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  wiD  siake  a  sub- 
stantial move  toward  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment by  spurring  the  hiring  of  peo- 
ple In  the  construrtlon  Industry.  As  an 
oxample  ol  the  distress  In  the  construc- 
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tloa  Industry  I  cite  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  where  the  unemployment  is  a  full 
60  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  «'isli  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
deliberations  and  cooperation  In  con- 
ducting these  hearings,  for  the  time  they 
have  spent  smd  tlie  efforts  they  have 
.spent.  We  wish  also  to  thank  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
Joires)  for  giving  a  full  rein  to  go  ..head 
with  these  hearings  so  that  we  may  have 
before  this  House  a  bill  and,  hopeftilly. 
we  w  ill  take  action,  so  that  the  Pi-esident 
may  sign  this  bill  and  people  may  be  put 
to  work  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  pajt  l3w 
months,  the  Nation  has  been  experienc- 
ing unemployment  to  a  degree  reminis- 
cent of.  the  l;}30's.  There  are  now  8  mil- 
"Ayn  Americans  cut  of  work,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  situation  will  get 
wc»r«;  before  it  gets  better:  781,000  con- 
struction workers  were  unabl-  to  find 
work  during  the  month  of  March. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  program  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  this  country  and  is  an  excellent 
means  of  putting  people  to  work.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact,  the  President  on 
February  12,  ordered  the  relea-^e  of  $2 
billion  in  impounded  Pederal-aid  high- 
way funds,  thereby  raising  the  overall 
program  level  to  $6.6  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  States  are  now  being  per- 
mitted to  obligate  pysderal-ald  highway 
funds  on  a  fii-st  come,  first  servad  basis, 
within  existing  epportiorunent  limita- 
tions, for  projects  on  which  work  can 
begin  within  45  days  after  project  ap- 
proval. The  President's  strategy  is  in- 
tended to  have  rnixximum  possible  impact 
on  the  unemployment  situation. 

As  of  last  Friday,  April  4.  the  States 
had  obligated  a  total  of  $3,971  billion  for 
Federal-aid  highway  projects  since  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Of  this  total. 
$1,143  billion  was  obligated  during  the 
7-week  period  after  the  President's  re- 
lease of  the  additional  $2  billion.  Al- 
though this  latest  activity  represents  a 
significant  increase  over  the  previous 
obligation  rate,  still  the  $6,6  billion  goal 
will  not  be  reached  unless  the  States  step 
up  the  current  rate  of  obligations  by  at 
least  30  percent.  Without  appropriate 
legislation,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
States  will  be  able  to  sustain  the  cur- 
rent pace,  much  less  increase  it. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  limit  to  what  the 
President  can  do  under  present  law. 
Wholesale  release  of  impounded  funds  is 
not  an  exclusive  remedy  for  unemploy- 
ment in  the  highway  construction  in- 
dustry. The  release  of  the  impounded 
funds  came  about  unexpectedly,  and 
many  States  are  unatde  at  this  time  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  additional 
State  matching.  Passage  of  the  bill  be- 
fore this  body  wUl  facilitate  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  additional  funds  and  put 
thousands  of  unemployed  back  to  work. 
All  of  the  these  facts  were  borne  out  in 
testimony  before  the  committee  in  re- 
cent healings  on  the  bill. 

Our  bill,  H.R.  3786,  r-jlaxes  tlie  re- 
quirement for  State  matching  for  any 
project  approved  between  February  12 
and  Oie  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  States 
would  have  the  option  to  increase  the 
Federal  share  on  these  projects  up  to 


IQO  percent,  provided  that  they  pay  back 
an.v  such  increases  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment before  January  1.  1977,  with 
njn-Federal  funds.  Repayments  would 
be  deposited  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
thereby  restoring  the  funds  to  tiif  HJ';h- 
way  program  from  wiiicii  cri;  mally 
drawn.  No  new  iiighway  pixjjerts  would 
be  approved  after  Januan-  1.  1977.  in  a 
State  which  tails  to  make  the  repay- 
nn-nts  as  required. 

Tlvj  hearin;'S  ab  w  .shov  .-'d  th'U  grcakv 
flexibiniy  in  the  n:=e  of  funds  could  er.- 
hance  a  State's  capability  to  deal  with 
Its  own  uninue  unemployment  problcnLs. 
Consequently,  the  bill  was  amended  in 
committee  to  permit  a  transfer  of  funds 
among  end  within  categories  within  a 
State — except  for  the  interstate  f-.>s- 
tem— inrludinc!  a  tran.'fer  of  funds  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas  within  a 
State,  until  tiie  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  A 
mandatozy  annucJ  adjustment  in  futuie 
apportioned  funds  would  Le  requiied  to 
replenisli  the  retegories  from  wliich  the 
iunds  weie  ori:;iually  drawn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3786  L  eij.ergtucy 
legislation  to  expedite  the  lughway  con- 
struction program  and  to  put  people  back 
to  work.  We  cannot  atford  to  gamble 
with  the  jobs  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed construction  workers  acros.s  tiie 
coimtry.  An  additional  $2  billion  has 
been  made  available  by  the  President 
and  now  it  is  up  to  this  body  to  make  it 
possible  lor  the  various  Stales  to  make 
optimum  use  of  these  additional  funds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  tiiis 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
rnyself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3786,  a  practical  and  workable 
measure  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
get  Americans  back  to  work  by  ac- 
celerating construction  of  highway 
projects. 

The  need  is  there  beyond  q'oestion,  in 
terms  of  the  high  unemployment  rate 
among  workers  in  the  construction 
trades  and  the  backlog  of  useful  work  to 
be  done.  And  the  funds  are  available.  It 
only  remains  for  the  Congress  to  ease 
the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  those  funds 
so  that  tliey  can  be  put  to  work  on  quick- 
start  projects. 

This  bill  would  do  so  by  lifting,  tem- 
poral ily,  the  requirements  for  30  per- 
cent non-Federal  match  in  tlie  case  of 
non-Interstate  projects  and  tlie  ]0-p2r- 
cent  matcli  in  the  case  of  Intcr.'^tate  proj- 
ects. It  also  would  allow,  again  tem- 
porarily, for  the  transfer  of  funds  with 
the  exception  of  Interstate  among  and 
witliin  categories  of  Fedeial  assistance 
and  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 

It  would  allow  the  States  to  couoeu- 
trate  on  those  projects  for  which  funds 
can  be  obligated  on  an  accelerated  basis 
thi'ough  tlie  remaindei'  of  tills  fiscal 
year. 

In  supporting  this  legislation.  I  sliould 
like  to  remind  Members  that  no  one  has 
been  a  stronger  supporter  of  the  integrity 
oT  the  highway  trust  fund  thpn  I  have. 
Nor  has  anyone  taken  a  more  active  role 
in  fighting  to  assure  that  both  urban  and 
rui-al  needs  be  given  adequate  attention 
under  Federal-aid  hig!iway  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  believe  I  speak  with  ecane 
authority  in  ass^urlng  you  that  Uie  re- 
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moval  of  lestiictlons  is  to  be  temporary, 
that  we  are  creating  no  precedent  in" 
permitting  a  Federal  match  of  up  to  100 
percent.  States  exercising  the  option  to 
use  100  percent  Federal  funds  for  a  riven 
project  woukl  be  obliged  to  repay  what 
would  amount  to  an  ir.terc?t-frcc  ad- 
vance to  the  highwr-y  tru>t  fund.  Ai;d 
any  amounts  advanced  from  one  catcgorv' 
fo  another  would  have  to  be  restored 
ovtr  a  rea  onable  time  in  order  to  pre- 
f.erve  balance. 

I  believe  that  this  balance,  roRecting 
ne?d.s,  vehicle  miles  traveled  and  rf^'at.ve 
contribution  to  the  trust  fund,  remain-, 
valid  as  a  concept  over  the  year'^.  But  I 
al.so  happen  to  believe  that  in  the  hitjlier 
interests  of  getting  people  to  v.ork  a 
temporary  inJu-ion  oi  greater  floxihilitv 
is  In  order. 

And  they  can  be  tnit  to  woi  k  on  a  num- 
ber of  projects  that  need  not  be  dtlaved 
for  environmental  impact  statements 
and  extended  adminl.-trative  procedure.^. 
Either  such  requirement-;  have  already 
been  met  or  the  projects  are  not  indi- 
vidually of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be- 
come subject  to  the  requirement."--.  Manv 
projects  in  this  category  would  involve 
upgrading,  widenuig.  resurfacing,  elimi- 
nation of  hazards  or  other  measures  to 
improve  efficiency  and  safety. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  bulk 
of  projects  will  represent  improvements 
to  existinp;  highways,  rather  than  new, 
major  undertakings  which  involve  in- 
creasingly long  leadtime  to  get  under 
construction. 

Introduction  of  this  bill  was  triggered 
by  the  F»resldenfs  relea'^e  of  $2  billion  in 
previously  Impoimded  highway  funds. 
Thl.s  brought  to  $6.6  billion  the  funding 
level  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Of  this  sumi, 
$3.1  billion  has  been  obligated  through 
the  end  of  Febmary,  $3.5  billion  remains 
to  be  obligated  by  June  30.  States  which 
have  exausted  their  apportionment  for 
fiscal  year  1975  in  any  one  category  can 
begin  obligating  their  1976  apportion- 
ments. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  snid  precisely  what 
amount  of  funding  will  be  directly  af- 
fected by  the  provision  of  new  flexibility 
In  this  bill.  This  will  depend  upon  de- 
cisioas  properly  to  be  made  by  the  States 
in  their  role  in  the  Federal-State  part- 
nership. One  element  of  decision  will  be 
the  requirment  to  pay  back  the  amount 
of  the  increase  in  the  Federal  share  be- 
fore January  1, 1977. 

But  one  measure  of  the  impact  is  the 
estimate  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation that  the  $2  billion  release  alone 
would  create  approximately  107,000  jobs 
onsite  and  in  related  Industry.  This 
could  conceivably  generate  another 
150,000  jobs  outside  the  industry. 

Under  this  bill,  the  benefits  of  such 
stimulation  would  be  available  to  States 
without  requiring  them  to  disrupt  their 
regular  programs  of  100  percent  State- 
funded  projects.  They  also  would  be  re- 
lieved of  pressure  to  defer  maintenance 
i;i  efforts  to  come  up  with  their  non- 
Federal  matching  share  during  the  period 
through  June  30  of  this  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  remind 
Members  that  the  committee  has  taken 
note  of  testimony  that  further  layofTs 
m  t.^e  construction  industry  are  reason- 
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ably  in  pro.<:pect.  So  our  task  Ls  not 
merely  one  of  moving  ahead.  We  may  be 
in  for  a  worsening  .situaiion.  and  this 
bill  is  one  way — one  vit^il  .sector  of  the 
economy— to  head  it  off.  I  urge  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman   will  the 
licntkinau  yield  for  a  question.' 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes,  I  will  be  hai.py  to 
yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Marvland. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  committee  rei)ort 
indicates  that  there  was  a  precedent  for 
thiii  waiver  of  the  matching  State  fund- 
ing, at  lea.st  during  tlie  1957  recession 
period.  At  that  time  was  there  full  rc- 
paymeiu  by  the  States  or  was  there  any 
repayment  requirement  iirovision  exist- 
ing in  the  law? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  v.onder  if  anyone  ran 
respond  to  that. 

Mr.  HARSIIA.  Mr  Chaiiman,  I  won- 
der whether  I  could  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania  <Mr.  Shuster>, 
who  Ls  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  to  respond  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
ansv.er  the  gentleman,  it  was  repaid 
from  future  apportionments,  not  from 
exLsting  funds.  There  was  a  waiver  at 
that  time,  and  we  object  very  strongly 
to  any  such  waiver.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  have  teeth  In  this  bill  that  re- 
quire repayment  by  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress; and  if  there  is  no  repayment,  all 
fimds  are  cut  off  for  the  State  until  re- 
payment is  made,  so  there  are  teeth  in 
this  to  provide  exactly  for  that  particu- 
lar point. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  •  Mr 
H.ARSHA*  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes;  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Mai-yland  'Mr. 
Bauman),  I  think,  is  referring  to  the 
Gore  amendment  which  was  passed  in 
1958.  Those  repayments  were  made  under 
the  Gore  amendment,  and  would  be  al- 
most comparable. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  somewhat  confused, 
not  being  a  member  of  the  committee. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster)  said  there  was  a  waiver  of 
1957-58  payments.  The  distinguished 
chairman  says  the  funds  were  repaid 
Which  is  it? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 
!he  gentleman  uom  Alabama  (Mr 
Jones  > . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  There  was  a 
waiver  of  time,  but  the  ultimate  pay- 
ments were  extracted  from  the  appor- 
tionment made  to  the  various  States,  so 
there  were  not  any  inequities  that  came 
about  as  a  result  of  the  Gore  amendment 
Mr.  HARSHA.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Bauman),  there  is  a  difference  betv,een 
the  so-called  Gore  amendment  and  this 
p.mcndment.  Under  the  Gore  amendment 
tiiere  was  not  a  specified  time  limit  for 
repayment  out  of  non-Federal  funds.  In 
this  bill  we  have  a  specified  time  for  re- 
payment by  the  States  out  of  State  funds 
and  non-Federal  funds.  We  have  further 
implemented  that  provision  by  saying 
that  no  future  highway  project  will  be 


approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Tran.s- 
portation  unless  and  until  that  advance 
money  is  repaid  by  the  State  to  the 
hitrhwciy  trust  fund. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wiil 
.vjeld  luriher.  I  notice  that  there  i.s  a 
lequirement  cf  repayments  bv  the  S'ates 
bth^'-e  January  1.  1977. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman-s  report 
mdieares  that  there  is  no  additional  co,=.i 
to  the  r^der.il  Government  based  on  the 
tiieorctic.l  eventual  rep.iyinCiil  of  these 
tunib  by  the  States? 
Mr.  IiARSHA.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  EAUMAN.  But  what  will  it  cost  u.e 
rtJf;al  Govci-.'iment  in  money  it  would 
not  otlicrwise  have  had  to  spend  between 
iiov.-  and  January  cf  1977?  There  must  be 
.-oiiie   additional   amount    that   will   be 
spent. 

Mr.  H.AR3HA.  No,  it  will  not  cost  the 
rvderal  Government  over  the  $2  billiors 
released. 

It  IS  a  rather  tricky  situation,  but  I  will 
i;y  to  explain  it  to  my  good  friend,  tlie 
genlieman  from  Maryland. 

I'he  .S2  billion  is  all  that  is  going  to  be 
released,  that,  together  with  the  un- 
obligated already  released  apportion- 
ment, which  total  about  $3.5  billion 
which  is  available  to  be  spent  between 
now  and  June  30. 

What  happens  is  that  State,  instead 
ot  putting  up  its  10  percent  on  the  In- 
terstate System,  or  on  the  primary  .sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Government  advances 
that,  but  it  advances  that  out  of  the  total 
apportionment,  and  it  Is  going  to  spend 
the  $2  billion  anyway,  or  the  $3.5  billion 
You  do  not  add  on  30  percent  on  top  of 
that.  You  ultimately  will  have  a  little 
smaller  highway  construction  program 
because  the  State  did  not  put  up  its 
money  because  it  Is  Federal  money.  So 
you  do  not  have  any  more  money  coming 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury;  however, 
there  will  be  a  diminution  during  this 
short  period  of  time,  but  you  will  have  a 
highway  program  that  otherwise  would 
falter  because  some  of  the  States  lack 
the  matching  money. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mai-yland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
the  lack  of  any  departmental  comment 
in  the  report  as  to  the  position  of  the 
administration.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  administration  is  opposed  to  this 
legislation  because  of  this  formula 
change  we  have  been  discussing. 

I  see  no  minority  views.  Could  aiw- 
one  explain  the  opposition  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  tills? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  U  the  gentleman  from 
Mai-yland  will  pennit  me,  I  will  endeavor 
to  explain  the  po.sition  of  the  adminis- 
tration, but  frankly  it  is  verv  difficult 
to  explain  it. 

I  was  called  as  of  10  o'clock  this  mom- 
\ne.  and  informed  that  the  administra- 
tion was  opposed  to  this  legislation.  The 
Highway  Administrator  has  advised  me 
that  the  administration  was  certainly 
opposed  to  100  percent  Federal  contri- 
bution, particularly  if  there  was  no  pay- 
back. 

While  he  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee and  testified  officially,  his  testimony 
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did  not  reveal,  In  my  judgment,  and  I 
believe  in  the  Judgment  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentlemon  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Shustct)  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee — an  ab- 
solute position  at  that  time  against  the 
bill.  And  nowhere  can  we  recall,  in  re- 
flecting upon  his  testimony,  that  he  came 
out  and  said  forthwith  or  forthrightly 
that  the  administration  opposed  the  bill. 

He  did  indicate  the  administration  had 
.seme  reservations. 

Frankly,  I  did  not  receive  any  com- 
munication until  I  saw  the  report  or  the 
dipest  where  the  administration  was 
pointing  out  that  they  were  opposed  to 
it.  I  know  of  no  other  communication 
other  than  the  one  I  received  this  morn- 
ing from  the  White  House  itself,  and  the 
usual  communication  that  the  OMB 
sends  up  to  the  minority  leader.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  did  not  provide  us  with  a 
copy  of  the  communication  from  OMB. 

So  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  in  view  of  the 
lack  of  activity  or  Inactivity  that  tran- 
spired. 

Mr.  SHUBTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  ara  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  point  out  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  that  we  solicited 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation 
their  views  on  this  bill.  On  March  18  we 
received  a  letter  from  acting  Secretary 
Barnum  in  which  lie  expressed  no  ob- 
jection whatsoever  to  the  100  percent 
provision.  He  did  state  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  opposed  to  the  use  of 
Interstate  funding  in  being  able  to  cross 
categorize.  And,  of  course,  that  is  elim- 
inated in  this  bill.  But  in  that  com- 
munication no  objection  to  the  100  per- 
cent provision  was  expressed. 

So  as  of  this  morning,  or  late  last 
night,  we  have  suddenly  l>een  faced  with 
a  communication  from  the  administra- 
tion. I  intend  to  give  it  Just  atwut  as 
much  weight  as  I  think  a  midnight  com- 
munication of  this  type  deserves. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  .gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fur- 
ther response  to  that  issue.  I  think  It  is 
lair  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  ad- 
miuivstratlon  has  expressed  opposition  to 
the  bin.  but  they  have  told  me  they  were 
opposed  to  the  100-percent  Federal  con- 
ttibutlon;  that  they  were  al.so  opposed 
to  the  paybnck.  If  the  gentleman  is  ra- 
ttonr.'izing  that  for  me.  I  will  be  happy 
to  nndeitake  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Ch  iraian.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  followed  th?  discussion  with  great 
im crest.  What  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  States  at  this  point  not  to  have  suf- 
frieiu  funds  to  match.  No.  1? 

:i!-.  ILARSilA.  There  are  a  number  of 
'..roblfnis.  Of  course,  the  recessicm  was 
one  cf  them.  The  diminution  of  the 
gasoline  tax  wa :  an  Aher.  Some  States 
have  already  obligated  all  of  tlieir  money 
for  either  the  Interstate  or  for  the  ABCD 
3y  t'uis.  Theicfore,  they  have  no  money 


available  to  further  obligate  or  to  match 
this  $2  blllkHi  that  was  released. 

Mr.  STEIOER  ot  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  ytekl  further,  what  as- 
surance do  we  have  that  before  January 
1977  the  States  will  suddenly  find  them- 
selves In  B  position  where  they  will  have 
all  of  the  extra  money  needed  to  pay 
this  back.  Or  are  we  going  to  be  back 
again  playing  the  Ken  Gray  role  of  hav- 
ing the  a!ssuranoe  that  we  are  going  to 
get  our  money  back,  only  to  find  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  short- 
changed again? 

Mr.  JOtiEB  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
many  States  did  noft  anticipate  the  re- 
lease of  the  $2  billion  and  are  not  in  a 
position  at  this  time  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  additional  State  matching. 
That  Is  why  we  are  considering  this  bill 
to  lay.  HoweTer,  they  will  not  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  to  pay  back  these 
funds  by  January  1,  1977. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  by  saying  this.  In  the  first 
place,  this  is  discretionary  with  the 
States.  If  they  want  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  they  can.  Second,  they  have  been 
forewarned,  not  only  with  the  report  but 
with  the  legislative  history  that  we  are 
making  here  now,  that  this  is  not  prece- 
dent setting,  that  we  do  not  intend,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  waive  the  require- 
ment to  pay  back.  It  is  specifically  within 
the  legislation  that  they  shall  get  no 
further  Pederal-ald  highway  project  ap- 
PHtjved  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation unless  and  until  they  do  pay  it 
back. 

We  tise  the  date  of  January  1,  1977, 
to  assure  that  control  Is  still  held  by  the 
Congress,  not  subsequent  Congresses.  So 
we  at  least  think  we  have  endeavored  to 
make  this  legislation  tight  so  that  the 
States  understand  fully  that  if  they  take 
advantage  of  this  provision,  they  must 
repay,  and  imless  and  until  they  repay, 
they  can  expect  no  future  approval  of 
Federal-aid  highway  projects. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  ChaliTnan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gent!e:uai: 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
^;entIoman  for  yielding. 

I  join  with  him  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation, but  I  do  have  a  question  that  I 
would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  will  try  to  raiswer  the 
pentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  In  the  prece- 
dent discussed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  the  payback  was  a  suspension 
of  additional  Federal  allocations  that 
would  be  comiiiT  to  that  State.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  bill  provides 
that  the  pavback  will  be  raid  from  ncn- 
Federal  funding;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  cf  Florida.  So  that  the 
precedent  that  w  's  e.stablished  where  the 


payback  could  be  made  from  next  jrear's 
Federal  payment  would  not  be  the  case 
imder  this  bill? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  F!oi-ida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  t(5  a^k  the  gentleman  if 
there  is  any  danger  that  the  States  who 
are  presently  qualified  to  receive  money 
because  they  have  the  matching  funds 
set  aside  will  In  any  way  find  their  mon- 
ies reduced  or  cut  back  because  of  this 
legislation.  In  other  words,  will  they  lose 
money  becaiwe  of  the  possibility  that 
other  States  who  would  not  ottierwJse  be 
qualified  to  receive  assistance  will  now, 
because  of  tills  legislation  be  able  to 
stand  in  line  equally  with  those  States 
that  have  the  money  In  reserve  and  ready 
to  go  as  a  matching  share  ot  any  high- 
way action. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  my  Judgment,  no 
State  would  benefit  by  this  legislation  at 
the  expense  of  smother  State,  lliose 
States  that  have  the  matching  money  are 
permitted  to  go  ahead  on  the  basis  of  the 
release  of  obllgational  authority.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
those  States  who  do  not  have  the  match- 
ing money  to  raise  the  money  by  this 
method,  to  put  people  to  work. 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  out 
the  number  of  States  that  were  unstble 
to  provide  the  matching  money.  We  have 
statements  from  the  Governors  that  any- 
where up  to  33  States  were  unable  to 
provide  the  matching  money  and  there- 
fore could  not  take  advantage  not  only 
of  the  released  $2  billion  but  also  of  the 
1976  apportionments  which  hare  already 
been  made. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make 
aid  available  to  those  States  who  are  suf- 
fering high  unemployment  particularly 
in  the  construction  Industry  so  they  will 
be  able  to  proceed  on  an  immediate  basis 
to  trj'  to  relieve  that  unemployment  and 
consti-uct  needed  Improvements  in  the 
highway  system  which  are  quick-start 
projects,  which  are  not  major  Improvo- 
ments  but  which  are  quick-start  proj- 
ects, and  the  contracts  have  to  be  let  in 
45  dsjs  and  people  have  to  be  on  the  .iob 
working. 

But  in  my  judgment  there  is  notliiiig 
In  this  legislation  that  would  permit  one 
State  to  reap  an  advantage  over  the  other 
State  b.\  virtue  cf  the  fact  that  a  State 
did  or  did  not  have  its  matching  .share. 

Mr.  SKUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  w  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  v.ould 
point  out  that  in  a  document  from  the 
Federal  Highway  Adminlitration.  which 
is  partial  in  nature,  it  lists  at  least  some 
of  those  States  which  will  be  able  to 
benefit  as  a  result  of  this  temporary 
in€as'.;rc  and  Mlchiean  is  one  of  those 
States,  .-o  Michigan  stands  t )  benefit. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chaliinan.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  under- 
stand t:  at  Michigan  has  funds  sot  aside, 
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■^o  that  funds  would  be  a\jll«ble  and 
Michigan  would  be  ready  to  move  on 
their  share  of  the  $2  billion  fundintj  with 
iji-  without  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
-,  iitlernan  \i.ill  yield  fuitiier,  this  docu- 
•nent  sho.vs  wlnle  Miciii^an  has  some 
f';nds  and  woisld  be  aole  to  move  aliead 
^vith  their  c\*>ii  mdichaig  iunds  on  a  ma- 
ur  part  ol   it,  Michi^'n  would  be  able 
ii    take    aH\:4nrage    of    ilie    temporary 
matching  funds  and  bii;!d  an  additional 
•=tj  million  worlh  of  highways  wiihin  the 
•■^-.dte  of  Michigan.  Tiie  total  figure  for 
Michigan  is  $243  million  in  highway  con- 
>miction.  which  certahily  would  be  quite 
a  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  ecoi'.omv  of  thi.> 
State. 
Mr.  RUPPE.  I  Uiank  liie  gentleman. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  remaining  8  minuies  to  the  dlstin- 
euished   gentleman   from   Pennsylvania 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee who  has  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairn.aii.  I  rise 
in  .support  of  H.R.  3786.  the  first  bill  wltlr 
which  I  have  been  involved  in  my  new- 
capacity  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  under  the  chairmanship 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  on  the  sub- 
committee, Jim  Howard,  in  which 
ample  opportunity  was  offered  all  inter- 
ested parties  to  comment.  It  was  amend- 
ed in  subcommittee  and  in  full  committee 
and  comes  before  this  body  as  a  measure 
fully  meriting  passage  as  reported. 

The  bin  has  been  developed  to  avoid 
controversy  or  complexity  in  the  inter- 
ests of  getting  it  enacted  sv.iity  and  at 
work  out  in  the  States. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  devote  my 
time  to  emphasis  of  a  few  key  points: 

Fu-st.  This  bill  offers  us  an  opportunity 
to  pursue  not  one  but  two  worthw  hile  ob- 
jectives: putting  people  back  to  work  and 
providing  this  Nation  the  benefit  of  con- 
struction projects  undertaken.  There  are 
vitally  needed  projects  involving  im- 
provement In  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 
our  transportation  system,  rather  than 
make-work  In  any  conceivable  sense. 

Second.  There  are  additional  multiple 
economic  benefits  its  well.  We  can  target 
the  flow  of  funds  into  a  sector  of  tlie 
economy  in  which  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  almost  double  that  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  Tluis.  the  stimulus  will  be  in  a 
depressed  sector  rather  than  one  in 
which  demand  aggravates  inflationary 
pressure.  And  we  can  obtain  more  bene- 
fit from  the  dollars  expended  rather  than 
await  future  increases  in  construction 

CO.- IS. 

Consider  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
Jtms  which  prompted  consideration  of 
this  bill.  As  our  report  tx)ints  out.  the 
overall  rate  of  unemployment  rose  from 
5.4  percent  in  Au^ist  of  last  year  to  8.2 
percent  tliis  past  January  and  Feb- 
ruary—it has  risen  still  further  since.  In 
the  construction  trades,  however,  the 
late  rose  from  11.3  percent  to  15.9  per- 
cent. And  those  are  national  figiu-es 
which  fail  to  reflect  the  fact  that  in  in- 
dividual States  or  areas  of  individual 
States,    the    rate    among    const ri'.ction 


workers  can  well  lie  double  tliai  of  '.lie 
construction  trades  nationally. 

According  to  testimony  before  our  com- 
muiee,  the  Nation  faces  tiie  prospect 
oi  even  furliier  increases  in  unemploy- 
ment, in  the  construction  field,  with  all 
tiie  attendant  .spillover  effects  on  related 
.seymenls  of  tiie  indu.stry  and  the  econ- 
i>.i  y  at  large. 

Corsider  also  the  fiscal  plight  of  the 
Sl.U('s:  ilie  general  economic  downturn, 
erosion  of  hisiiway  revenues  due  to  de- 
creased fuel  const.diption,  and  overall 
rc'iu'  tion  of  general  revenues. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsyhanla.  our 
9  cent  motor  fuel  ta.x  must  maintain 
44,400  miles  of  State  roads  plus  an  inde- 
terminable amour.t  of  local  roads,  pay 
the  iniere.'-i  and  principal  on  .some  $2 
bilhon  in  outstanding  liighway  bonds, 
nnd  support  the  State  police.  The  motor 
liceiLse  fund,  as  our  State  highway  trust 
fund  is  called,  is  now  so  overtaxed  that 
a  propased  12-year  highway  plan  for 
Pennsylvania  has  been  slashed  from  $3.6 
billion  to  .$1.4  billion  due  to  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  revenues.  The  situation  Is  .so 
acute  that  serious  consideration  is  be- 
iiig  gi'.on  to  taking  up  some  of  the  slack 
with  all-too-scaice  general  revenues, 
which  would  place  a  severe  burden  on 
other  vital  States  programs. 

Consider,  finally  the  needs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1974  needs  report,  thci-e  now 
e.xLst^s  in  tliis  coimtry  an  accumulated 
backlog  of  $226  bUUion  dollars— meas- 
ured in  1971  dollars.  Costs  have  Increa.sed 
by  more  than  60  percent  since  1971. 
These  are  urban  needs  and  rm-al  needs; 
needs  for  more  safe  and  efficient  trans- 
portation both  of  goods  and  people. 

So  the  work  is  there  to  be  done,  the 
people  are  there  to  do  it  and  the  money 
is  available.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
loosen  the  strings  and  tell  the  States 
to  sei,:e  the  opportunity,  to  take  the 
projects  that  are  ready  to  move  and  go 
witli  them. 

In  conclu^-ion.  tliis  is  a  modest  bill, 
tightly  diawn  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  acceleratmg  completion  of  need- 
ed projects,  putting  people  back  to  work 
and  stimulating  the  economy.  I  do  not 
argue  for  a  moment  that  it  comes  near 
to  meeting  all  our  most  urgent  highway 
needs.  The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  will  be  bringing  out 
niajor,  comprehensive  highway  legisla- 
tion this  year.  Nor  would  I  argue  that 
this  bill  alone  is  a  cure  for  all  our  eco- 
nomic ills.  My  own  committee  and  doubt- 
le.-s  others  will  be  bringing  to  the  floor 
other  measurer,  in  that  respect. 

Eut  this  legislation,  H.R.  3786.  does 
liave  one  unicme  virtue.  We  know  it  will 
work— and  set  people  back  to  work.  It 
will  provide  the  stimulus  to  reverse  pre- 
cisely tha<e  trends  which  got  us  where 
V  e  are  today.  I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  .\icld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  follow- 
ing on  tlie  heels  of  the  discussion  in  which 
the  Rcntleman  just  participated,  is  It 
not  reasonable  to  anticipate  all  States 
will  mk  100 -percent  Federal  funding 
whc-'lier  they  hnve  State  funds  avail- 
able or  TiOt? 


Mi-.  SHUSTER.  It  woiUd  be  to  their 
-hgiit  economic  benefit  to  do  so.  yes. 
However,  this  brings  up  a  very  significant; 
point.  Tills  bill  is  a  mechanism  which 
porinits  those  States  which  under  State 
iaw  must  have  money  in  the  bank  befoie 
tiiey  can  obhgate  highway  construction  or 
a  coirjjnitmtnt  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—which is  what  this  is — it  permits 
Those  States  to  move  today  to  obligate. 
However  the  money  itself  does  not  come 
out  01  the  Federal  Trea.siu-y  and  flow 
to  tiie  State  until  ao  least  part  oi  the 
construction  is  acconiph.shed.  wlucli 
means  thLs  becomes  a  mechanism  Lo  per- 
miu  Slates  to  move  immediately,  but  no 
nioney  flows  out  oi  the  Federal  Trea.su/y 
until  in  most  cases  next  year,  in  197t>. 

So  this  is  a  paltry  sum  we  are  talking 
about  111  terms  of  Federal  moneys  and 
indeed  it  is  money  which  comes  out  of 
the  trust  fund,  which  has  the  nioney 
and  therefore  imposes  no  deficit  spending 
on  the  general  funds. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yieltl  further,  that  brings  me  to  the  ques- 
tion to  which  I  have  been  trying  to  t'et 
an  answer.  With  this  waiver  of  Stale 
m  'tching  requirements,  at  some  point  in 
tiie  next  18  months  before  repayment  u 
r;ue.  i.'.  the  Federal  Government  going  to 
have  to  lay  out  dollars  it  would  not  other- 
v.i.se  spend?  If  so,  that  is  going  to  add 
to  tlie  Federal  deficit.  My  question  is: 
How  much  money  are  we  adding  to  tl:e 
Federal  deficit  by  this  measure? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Almost  all  of  the  mon- 
ey, comes  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  the  dollars  are  there. 

Secondly,  the  amount  which  would 
come  out  of  the  trust  fund,  and  again  I 
!x>int  out  it  would  not  come  out  today, 
while  it  would  permit  work  to  begin  to- 
day, the  money  would  not  come  out  of 
the  ti-ust  fund  until  some  time  next  year. 
That  money  must  be  repaid  by  the  end 
of  next  year.  So  we  are  talking  about  a 
matter  of  months. 

As  to  the  specific  number,  the  best 
estimate  we  have  from  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  and  I  believe  it  is  an 
incomplete  estimate.  Is  that  it  will  bring 
about  $317  million  in  additional  highway 
construction. 

The  30-percent  temporary  loan  is  about 
$100  million  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Aly  estimate  is  that  the  number  will  be 
sometliing  higher  than  that  number,  be- 
cause some  States  are  putting  together 
their  projects  to  send  in;  but  the  .specific 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is  $317 
million  and  roughly  one-third  of  that 
would  be  in  Federal  matching  funds;  .^o 
that  is  $100  milhon  which  gets  paid  br.ck 
by  tlie  end  of  this  coming  year. 

So  if  we  want  to  say  it  is  a  12-month 
avera:;p  loan  at  8  percent  interest  rates. 
we  are  talking  about  a  cost  to  the  Ftd- 
eral  Treasury  of  $8  million  or  $10  mil- 
lion which  is  peanuts  when  we  think 
about  it,  to  provide  the  mechanism  lo 
bring  about  accelerated  public  works  to 
crenle  real  jobs,  not  make-work,  but  le.il 
jobs  which  are,  indeed,  going  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  private  sector  by  pri- 
vate enterprises  and  for  which  we  will 
have  real  assets  In  this  Nation,  to  .'^how 
for  our  expenditure. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  CluJr- 
mnn,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairrian, 
I  want  to  clear  up  a  misunderstanding 
that  I  had.  The  gentleman  states  that 
all  the  States  we  are  talking  about  will 
have  money  coming  from  the  highway 
tr'ust  fund.  Is  the  gentleman  telling  us 
there  will  be  no  funds  advanced  from  the 
general  revenue  funds? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  is  e.=-.~ciUially  i  or- 
lect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  From,  the  trust 
funds  only? 
Mr.  SHUSTER.  Tliat  is  generally  true. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman say  th.!"  the  funds  in  the  trust 
fund  are  available,  so  that  we  are  not 
talkiiif  about  adding  to  the  deficit? 
Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  sure  our  government 
In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  delighted 
vsith  what  we  are  doing  on  this  one. 

Can  I  ask  a  question  on  a  related  sub- 
ject? As  I  recall  the  Highway  Act,  there 
Is  a  requirement  that  as  of  the  1st  of 
July  each  State  has  to  have  a  vehicle 
inspection  program.  I  wonder  whether 
the  subcommittee  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  are  going  to  take  a  look 
at  that  issue,  because  I  know  in  the  case 
of  Wisconsin  we  are  not  going  to  have  it 
by  the  1st  of  July;  so  what  is  given 
is  10  percent  if  this  bill  would  pass,  by 
waiving  the  requirement,  but  it  is  taken 
away  by  cutting  everything  off  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  State  legislature  not  making 
an  Inspection  program. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  would 
think  the  State  legislature  would  be  mo- 
tivated for  such  a  program.  On  our  side 
I  know  of  no  such  plar.s  to  rccojisider 
this. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  the  committee 
contemplates  a  careful  and  thorough  re- 
view of  the  highway  program  this  year 
and  enacting  legislation  will  come  to  the 
House  for  the  highway  program,  includ- 
ing highway  safety  features  of  that  pro- 
gram later  this  year.  That  will  be  ap- 
propriately the  time  tlie  gentleman  might 
want  to  address  himself  to  that  subject. 
This  present  bill  could  not  have  a 
bearing  on  it  one  way  or  another  to  the 
actions  permitted  to  bo  taken  under  this 
bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
explained,  it  must  be  taken  by  the  30th 
day  of  June  this  year;  so  it  would  have 
no  bearing  on  this  bill  and  the  bill 
would  not  affect  the  gentleman's  situa- 
tion one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Ciiairman.  I  appreciate  that  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  review  this  matter. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
recognize  the  problem  the  gentleman  has 
in  trying  to  make  his  statement  when 
questions  like  this  arise. 

It  does  seem  a  little  bit  like  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  If  it  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  States  are  short  of  money  right 
now,  and  yet  they  have  to  repay,  what  is 
going  to  happen  if  they  do  not  have  the 
money  to  repay?  Second,  like  in  tlie  State 
of  Ohio,  I  would  assume  they  just  take 
money  out  of  the  secondary  highwajs. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  It  is  a  very  good  point, 
and  indeed  Ohio  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  States  wliich  has  alreadj-  come  for- 
ward and  will  benefit  by  this  provision. 
The  point  I  would  make,  however,  is  that 
in  many  instances,  in  almost  all  in- 
stances, the  States  did  not  know  and 
could  not  anticipate  the  $2  billion  being 
released  by  the  President  last  February. 
Consequently,  in  many  instances  the 
States  had  not  even  gone  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  funding,  so  they  were  not  able 
to  go  forward  and  provide  the  match. 

Tliey  can  do  this  if  they  so  choose 
to.  since  we  are  giving  them  the  time 
to  do  it  now.  We  are  giving  them  the 
time.  They  can  go  to  their  State  legis- 
latures between  now  and  the  end  of  1976, 
so  they  have  the  time  in  which  to  do  it. 
If  they  choose  not  to  use  this,  then  of 
course  that  is  their  decision,  but  they 
understand  very  clearly  not  only  from 
the  language  of  the  legislation,  but  from 
our  comments  to  the  Governors'  confer- 
ence for  example,  which  was  testified  to 
before  our  subcommittee,  as  well  as  the 
legislative  history  that  is  being  made 
here  today,  that  money  has  got  to  be 
repaid. 

Indeed,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  repaid 
because  the  States  are  so  highly  moti- 
vated. No  State  is  going  to  pennit  itself 
'  0  lose  millions,  if  not  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  Federal  highway 
money  in  1977  and  beyond.  Therefoie. 
they  are  highly  motivated  to  repay. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
first  reviewed  H.R.  3786  to  increase  the 
Federal  share  of  highway  projects,  I 
seriously  considered  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  section  3  which  provides 
that  funds  may  be  transferred  among 
and  within  categories  of  Federal-aid 
highway  systems  within  a  State  includ- 
ing between  urban  and  rural  areas.  Hav- 
ing been  assured  that  such  transferred 
funds  must  be  repaid  to  the  categories 
from  which  they  are  taken,  I  have  de- 
cided against  taking  this  course  of  ac- 
tion, but  I  would  like  to  stress  my  very 
real  concern  about  the  direction  in  which 
we  have  moved  in  the  past  and  in  which 
it  appears  we  are  continuing  to  move. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed,  as  I  expect 
it  will,  and  enacted  into  law,  and  the 
funds  can  be  transferred  between  urban 
and  rural  systems,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
to  tell  anyone  which  way  it  will  go — 
straight  out  of  the  rural  areas  and 
straight  to  the  cities.  This  is  not  ex- 
pressly mandated  in  the  bill,  but  if  my 


over  8  years  of  membership  in  this  House 
teaches  me  anything,  I  can  assure  you 
that  will  happen. 

This  will  be  just  another  example  of 
the  Congress  saying  that  the  cooperation 
problems  of  the  urban  areas  are  para- 
mount, or  perhaps  more  severe,  than 
those  of  rural  areas.  We  hear  that  the 
expressways  around  and  through  our  Na- 
tion's cities  need  work,  that  mass  trans- 
portation systems  must  be  improved,  that 
subwavs  must  be  built.  We  hear  these 
remarks  all  the  time.  Bui .  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  good,  reliable  high- 
ways are  needed  in  rural  locales  as  well. 
They  perhaps  do  not  serve  as  many  peo- 
ple, but  they  are  needed,  and  needed 
badly. 

But  more  and  more,  this  Congress  has 
looked  at  the  problems  of  the  cities  and 
ignored,  or  overlooked,  the  problems  of 
rural  America.  We  have  opened  up  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  mass  transporta- 
tion, thereby  providing  yet  another  ave- 
nue for  taking  money  away  from  needed 
road  construction  and  improvement  for 
non-urban  areas.  The  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1973  provided  fcr  a  boost  of  from 
S200  million  to  $800  million  for  urban 
systems.  The  rural  funds  did  not  c\cn 
begin  to  approximate  such  a  sum. 

Now.  again  today,  the  House  will  pass  a 
measure,  albeit  a  temporary  one.  which 
could  lead  to  further  transfer  of  funds 
from  rural  to  urban  areas.  This  cannot 
continue.  The  people  residing  in  low  den- 
sity regions  should  not  stand  for  it.  They 
demand  equal  treatment,  and  they  have 
evei-y  right  to  it.  I  challenge  the  collec- 
tive membership  of  this  body  to  travel  to 
my  congressional  district  in  nortliern 
Michigan  and  ride  over  those  roads,  and 
then  come  back  to  tell  me  that  they  do 
not  need  upgrading  and  repair,  that  those 
existing  roads  are  adequate  to  serve  the 
people's  needs.  I  assure  you  that  no  such 
response  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  do  not  begrudge  the  cities  one  cent 
for  their  expressways  and  for  their  mass 
tran.-^portation  systems,  but  the  iniral 
areas  deserve  and  demand  their  fair 
sliare. 

I  would  like  to  comment  further.  As  I 
understand  the  situation  as  it  now 
stands,  in  order  for  a  State  to  quahfy  for 
a  portion  of  the  $2  billion  in  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  v.hich  the  President  has 
released,  it  must  first  raise  10  percent 
in  mntching  funds  for  interstate  projects 
and  30  percent  in  matching  funds  for 
other  Federal-aid  highway  projects. 
Once  these  funds  were  raised,  the  States 
would  then  apply  for  the  Federal  money 
on  a  first  come,  first  serve  basis. 

Now,  Michigan  and  a  number  of  other 
State;;.  I  am  told,  have  raised  their  por- 
tion by  dipping  into  their  general  reve- 
nues or  by  floating  bonds.  As  a  result, 
they  should  be  on  fairly  solid  ground  for 
having  their  applications  approved. 
Other  States,  however,  have  not  taken 
such  affirmative  action,  for  one  reason 
or  another.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
some  of  them,  knowing  of  the  prospects 
of  this  bill  being  passed,  have  just  sat 
back  and  waited  for  us  to  bail  them  out 
by  handing  them  the  money  they  rightly 
should  have  raised.  These  States  then  wiil 
be  put  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
Michigan  and  others  who  have  raised 
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their  porlion:-,  and  tlii^  creates  a  groat 
clL^icrvice. 

a:-o.  I  foresee  the  States  which  wUI 
bc.ic-fit  from  LJils  legislation  coming  back 
to  U.e  Contjies^  in  a  year  or  so  and  tell 
us  tii.it  tliey  caiiiiot  raise  the  money  to 
lopay  the  advaii'.e,  or  loan.  There  nill 
tiien,  no  duubt,  be  a  bi^  pu^h  to  pa.;3  a 
fo:-.,enei>s  provision.  Tliis  -.vould  penal- 
ize rrithigan  i.nd  tlie  oU'.cis  v.ho  too!; 
the  initiative  uith  their  10  percent  or  30 
percent,  ar.d  ail.y.v  the  others  to  get  off 
scot  free.  If  you  v.Ul,  tills  is  higlrAay 
robbery. 

^  Tlic  CIIAIRMA:;.  The  tihie  of  the  £tn- 
tlerriCai  fruin  rciiii.-,yl-,  ania  has  expired 
Tlic  time  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio 
h.is  expired. 

Mr  JONE.O  of  Au.uuma.  Mr.  Chahnian. 

1  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  c-c-n- 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

ifr.  H.\RSHA.  Mj-.  Ch.air.UcJn,  I  yield 

2  additional  minute:,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  LAGOMAR£I.\0.  Mr    Cliairma:!. 
will  tile  gentleman  ; idd? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  jield  to  the  gentl.-- 
man  from  Calif orni.i. 

Ml-.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman 
wiU  the  gentleman  advi.-e  me  how  this 
v.ould  affect  the  Stute  of  Calif onii.i'' 

Mr.  SIFJSTEn.  Ye-.  The  State  of  Cali- 
foniia  has  net  cua;e  forv.ard.  to  th^  best 
of  my  kno;<.Iedgc.  t j  Uie  Federrd  High- 
way Admiiiistrati;.n  yet  to  fijecify  ho'v 
many  additional  nJUions  of  dollars  can 
be  Lnvested  in  its  Slate  hi.«liwuy  program 
as  a  result  of  this  bill.  However.  I  can 
report  that  Cahfoniia  iuis  said  that  It 
can  use  $201  million  more  than  Its  ini- 
tial 1975  obligation.  The  initial  obi.ga- 
tion  was  $314  million. 

California  lias  stated  that  it  ca:i  u.-e 
another  $201  million,  and  that  is  money 
which  would  come,  pre-sumably.  from  tlie 
additional  S2  billion  released  by  tiie  Pres- 
ident. Califoniia  h?<,  not  suid  ishcthcr  it 
need3  to  take  .advantage  of  tliis  tem- 
porary match  hi  order  to  do  .so. 

Mr.  LACOM.\RSINO.  I  thajil:  the 
t;entlcman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  .\labam.i.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
'Mr   Hoi.tAN-D>. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chalr.man.  prior 
to  my  election  to  this  body,  it  wjs  my 
privilege  to  serve  Soutii  Carohna  ss  a 
member  of  it.  State  Highvvay  Commis- 
-ior..  From  tl:at  e:iperience.  perhaps  I 
^an  give  .some  iniormatlon  to  tiie  Mem- 
bers today  who.  for  budpotan--  concern.-, 
ci'icstion  the  necps.-ity  cr  wisdom  of  thi 
itarticular  bill. 

In  t^ie  course  of  tlie  administration '.s 
in-.pr,,ii)dmen-  as  it  ha<  affected  State.— 
rind  I  speak  about  South  Carolina,  not 
tiiat  it  i.s  ujiique.  but  because  I  think  It  is 
r-rvic.en'ative  of  wh..t  is  rxmrring  hi 
t.!.,:'  other  43  States  of  Uiis  union  as  vlc- 
tmis  of  impoundment  .>ince  tlie  previous 
:.dnvni.strjtioi;  imposed  this  piacti"e 
Upon  tiie  Iiigl;-.\ay  tru^t  funds.  The  cost 
oi  road  biiilciing  iias  inc!-east"'  by  between 
22  iaid  25  percent,  dtpfndn.g  on  what 
r':>-'t  ef  tile  Nrttior:  one  happens  to  be  in. 
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duced In  value,  reduced  in  v.lint  1.  c.ui 
accomplish  hi  tlie  way  of  liighway  con- 
struction, by  a  figure  of  between  22  and 
25  percent  of  the  money  it  contains. 

Each  State  in  thLs  Nation  has  suffered 
a  loss  of  effectix  eness  of  its  money  to  that 
e.\tent.  This  bill  seeks  simply  to  alleviate 
the  condition  ihac  L  \ery  real,  a  corxdi- 
tion  wliere  most  Stntes.  f.iced  with  $2 
Lilhon,  car.rct  r'-^rticipate  because  uf  the 
relu..tan.-e  of  the  State  Ici-'idalurcs  to 
i.'^crca.sc  tax  on  Ka.:.oline  at  thLs  time, 
becaa-o  mOot  Icgi^.J-.tures  Ao  not  believe 
the  pubijc  ca-  bear  or  will  toIcr?i.c  that 
hicrea.std  cOot.  and  beciuie  of  tiie  reluc- 
tance of  Ctate  legislatures  to  rai;  3  tlie 
amo'ont  by  \.hich  a  Sut*?  c.ui  incrca-e  its 
bended  indebtedne.<;-. 

And  .io  tl:e  S2  biiliou  r -leased  bv  Pres- 
ident Ford  to  a  group  of  State.-."  which 
cannot  matcli  under  Federd  statute 
liio^e  funds,  is  mtanm;jless. 

Tiure  are  iho.^-  wiio  .=iay  we  cannot 
a.To;  i  to  paso  this  legislation.  There  are 
tho.se  who  fcor  it  will  cost  the  Treasury 
01  this  country  some  money. 

To  the  first.  I  wjuid  .>ay  we  can^iot 
f.fford  not  to  do  thij.  And  again,  speaking 
about  my  district,  vhich  is  not  unique, 
ll-.e  unemployment  in  or.e  cf  my  counties 
'3  ii).8  percent.  In  4  couul.'.s.  it  exceeds 
30  percent.  The  tv.o  best  economic  coun- 
ties I  have  are  above  10  percent  in  unem- 
ployment. Tlie  completion  of  State  high- 
ways and  primar>-  and  secondary  road;,  is 
■somothhig  without  wliich  we  cannot  de- 
velop in  economic  diversity.  It  is  some- 
thii.g  that  is  necessary  today,  because 
the  oace  of  Management  and  Budget 
points  up  tliat  we  are  going  to  have  more 
mnation  in  the  future.  That  means  the 
money  each  State  owr.s  by  right  and 
other  State  higliway  funds  will  be  Ic  ing 
\alue  and  will  fall  victim  to  infiation. 

If  -.'o  do  not  use  this  money  this  j ear. 
i*.  V  11  buy  les3  next  year.  It  i;-  'that 
simple. 

I  was.  as  a  member  of  the  highway 
commission,  mstrumental  in  starting- 
litip-ation  against  the  United  States  of 
America  to  cau.se  tne  release  of  these 
impounded  fmid-s.  I  tliink  for  too  long 
we  liavo  delayed.  I  think  the  President 
r-hould  release  all  SI  1.8  biUion  so  that 
the  people  of  Uiis  countrj-,  who  seek 
nothing  better  than  an  opportunity  for 
employment,  both  in  the  construction 
indu-stiT  and  those  industries  that  will 
follow  the  sen.-ible  development  of  high- 
v.-ay  iy-.tem.-,  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  work.  The  people  have  waited  too  long 
The  co.^t  of  delay  is  too  high. 

I  am  privileged  to  support  this  legida- 
iion.  As  I  say.  we  camiot  afford  not  to 
do  It.  Many  times  I  have  heard  it  asked 
HI  this  Congress,  -What  do:s  it  cost  to 
create  a  job.^'  I  wo-jld  say  a  more  mean- 
mgfi:l  question  is.  -What  does  It  cost 
not  to  create  a  job.  in  the  indignity  of 
citizen.",  to  have  to  go  to  the  food  stamp 
office  or  the  unemploynunt  office,  the 
indignity  of  not  being  able  to  educate 
liieir  children,  the  indignity  of  not  hav- 
ing a  job  Without  haviiig  to  move  to 
another  region?" 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chalnn.-.n.  u1ll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
i.ian  from  Califonna. 


Tvi'i-.   liOUSCSLOT.   Mr.   Chairman    I 
tnank  tiie  gentleman  for  yielding 

Tiie  gentleman  mentioned  that  lie  ha, 
been  personally  involved  in  the  manage- 
n;ent.  of  highway  trust  funds  in  his  own 
Stale.  H2  has  .stated  tliat  in  his  judg- 
ment, if  we  fail  to  act  on  this  Ic.^is-'at'o-i 
today  there  will  be  additional,  unwar- 
ranted incre.uses  in  tlie  cost  of  comple^- 
mg  this  interstate  ..y.stem  il  we  do  not 
accelerate  it.  Obviously,  this  Icgi:  laticr 
wili  free  the  effort  to  do  thai.  How  docs 
the  gentleman  come  to  that  concljsioir 
On  v>hat  do-s  the  geiUleman  base  that' 

Mr.  HOLL.AND.  As  I  pointed  out  th'' 
amouni  liiat  i.^  being  impomided,  $11  8 
i.^iiliuii,  by  reason  of  inflation  we  have 
e.xpenenced  a  22-p.:rcent  to  25-percent 
increase  m  tiie  cost  of  asphalt,  concrete 
!a.?or.  and  everything  else  that  goes  mt.;' 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, w  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  question  that  the  gentleman 
iron.  Cahfomia  raises  is  one  of  great 
miporiauce  to  us.  Now  we  have  completed 
over  85  percent  of  the  hiterstate  system 
We  hue  under  construction  an  addi- 
tional C  percent  of  the  Jntei-state  System 
mileage. 

If  the  remaining  contracts  for  the  In- 
ter.statc  System  are  to  be  delayed,  as  the 
g..mtleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Holland)  has  explamed,  we  might  face 
as  we  have  hi  the  last  5  years,  a  doubling 
ol  prices  over  the  next  5  years.  The  whole 
fiscal  situation  will  deteriorate  and  thi."? 
will  cost  Uie  Federal  Government  more 
as  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
iv^t  explained. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chaiman  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chai-- 
man.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
tliank  the  gentleman.  I  rise  for  a  point 
o;  clarification.  I  made  the  statement 
ni  my  remarks  that  the  monies  came  out 
of  the  liighway  trust  fund.  Tliat  Is  true 
in  almost  everj-  case. 

We  note  In  reviewing  the  categories  of 
funds  released  by  the  administration  in 
the  $2  bilho!i  impoundment  release  that 
there  are  a  few  categories  that  would 
come  out  of  the  general  fund,  off-system 
roads  being  one  and  probably  assistance 
for  tJie  State  of  Alaska  being  another 
1he.se  r.re  exceptions  to  the  general 
statement. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  I  did  want  to  clarifv 
that  point,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
ior  yjcldmg  thi.-  time  to  me  for  thnt 
purpose. 

Mr.  CLEVELANT>.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3786  as  a  modest 
measure— too  modest  in  my  judgment- 
to  stimulate  our  economy  and  combat 
unemploynicr.i  by  accelerating  highwav 
construction. 

I  support  the  bill  with  no  great  en- 
thusiasm, which  is  a  commentary  less 
on  the  bill  Itself  than  on  the  Congress. 

Tins  bill  is  fine  as  far  as  It  goes.  By 
providing  greater  flexibility  In  the  use 
of  Federal  funcis  it  should  enable  Statec 
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to  make  best  use  of  tlie  funds  released 
from  imiwundment. 

Bui  in  impact,  it  falls  far  short  of  what 
can  and  should  be  done  to  meet  the  needs 
of  tins  countiy  for  a  tremendous  volume 
of  ;mblic  works  to  address  a  host  of 
i)!oblems. 

Tl'.e  same  Committee  on  Public  Works 
itnd  Transportation  which  produced  this 
bill  has  also  held  hearings  on  other 
mcit'iires  to  accelerate  consti  action, 
both  of  highways  and  otiicr  vitally 
needed  facilities  such  as  nntnicii^rd 
vistewater  treatment  plants. 

We  have  found  an  incredible  array  of 
nb.stacles  stemm.ing  from  bureaucratic 
nusmaiiagement  and  environmc^ntal  as- 
se.^sment  carried  to  lidirulous  extremes 
fn.i'  beyond  what  the  Congress  ever 
intended. 

In  hearings  on  H.R.  3067.  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  disposition  of  some  who 
claim  to  speak  for  the  environment  to 
discern  a  malign  purpo.se  in  any  stream- 
lining of  bureaucratic  procedures  even 
in  the  interest  of  clean  v.ater. 

Tlie  record  reflects  an  uptight  hyper- 
sen-.itivity  to  even  the  appearance,  much 
less  the  fact,  of  any  procedural,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  substantive,  changes 
with  respect  to  e.iviionnienlal  safe- 
guards. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  reaction 
of  some  Members  of  this  body.  "Let's 
not  raise  the  hackles  of  the  environ- 
mentalists," we  are  told.  Tliat  was  the 
line  at  a  .hearing  on  H.R.  3787.  designed 
to  deal  with  problems  created  bv  an 
ab.^urd  court  decision  involving  environ- 
mental imjiact  statements. 

We  have  held  heaiings  on  both  aid 
reported  out  the  latter,  only  to  have  it 
reierred  to  the  Merchant  Mariiie  Com- 
mittee because  of  its  implications  in- 
volving the  Ni  tioual  E:uironmental 
Policy  Act. 

Now  I  say  suie,  lei  us  go  ahead  and 
pass  this  bill.  Sometimes  I  feel  there 
must  be  a  particular  virtue  in  a  project 
in  this  day  and  age  that  is  indeed  ready 
to  go  and  not  hung  up  in  the  bureau- 
cracy. Somebody  must  be  doing  some- 
thing right.  They  deserve  .some  sort  of 
bonus,  at  least  in  terms  of  Government 
Retting  out  of  the  way  and  letting  them 
get  on  with  the  job. 

Bat  let  us  not  induitCf  in  .T.y  elf-con- 
eiatulation  over  it.  Ti\e  resl  test  will 
come  when  indeed  v.e  take  up  measures 
to  get  public  works  for  a  whole  host  of 
IJiograms  going.  I  am  talking  about 
really  cutting  out  redtape  and  prodding 
the  agencies  downtown   into  motion. 

What  we  do  then  will  be  the  measure 
of  whether  we  have  the  courage  and 
(otnmitment  across  the  board.  Govern- 
ment-wide, to  insist  that  the  environ- 
mental and  other  programs  enacted  by 
the  Congress  get  carried  out. 

If  we  do  not.  this  limited  measm-e  will 
mak'e  a  mockery  of  congressional  ability 
to  respond  effectively  to  economic  prob- 
lems, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cahfomia.  Mr. 
Ciiaitinan,  the  purpo.se  of  this  bill  is  to 
put  people  bock  to  work  hi  tills  co^mtr^^ 
The  latest  figures  show  that  781.000 
ton,>truction  workers— 18.1  percent  of 
the  construction  force— were  unable  to 
find  work  during  the  month  of  March: 


and  the  situatiton  is  likely  to  get  worse 
before  it  gets  better. 

This  bill  deals  with  this  problem  by 
waiving  the  requirements  for  State 
matching  for  all  highway  projects  ap- 
proved up  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Any  additional  simis  advanced  to 
the  States  under  this  authority  would 
have  to  be  paid  back  to  the  F'ederal  Gov- 
ernment prior  to  January  1.  1977. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  tjiere 
is  no  intention  in  this  bill  to  forgive  the 
additional  sunis  advanced  to  the  States. 
Ba.sically  we  feel  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  Federal  funds  to  require  that  the 
Slates  continue  to  participate  finan- 
cially in  the  constmction  of  Federal-? id 
liighway  projects.  Over  the  years  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  various 
State  governments  have  shared  in  this 
responsibihty;  and  the  committee  does 
noL  intend  to  permanently  alter  this 
partnership  arrangement  which  has  pro- 
duced the  best  highway  system  in  the 
world. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  bill 
permits  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
funds  to  enhance  a  State's  capability  to 
deal  effectively  with  its  own  unique 
funding  situation.  The  bill  permits  a 
transfer  of  funds  between  categories — 
except  the  Interstate  system — and  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas  within  a 
State.  However,  any  fimds  transferred 
under  this  provision  ultimately  must  be 
l^aid  back  to  the  categoi-y  from  which 
originally  transferred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  Members 
of  this  body  will  recognize  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  and  cast  a  favorable  vote 
for  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  3786.  in- 
creasing the  Federal  share  of  highway 
projects. 

As  I  tiiink  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  this  legislation  temporarily  in- 
creases the  Federal  matching  share  for 
Federal-aid  highway  projects  between 
February  12,  1975,  through  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  Federal  share  may  be 
in. -reased  to  as  high  as  100  percent  If  re- 
quested by  a  State,  with  the  fundmg  ad- 
vances coming  from  the  State's  existing 
apportionments  of  Federal-aid  highway 
funds.  However,  the  bill  requires  States 
to  repay  these  advances  with  non-Federal 
funds  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977.  with  failure  to  repay  re- 
suiting  in  withholding  of  approval  for 
future  Federal-aid  highv.ay  projects  in 
that  State. 

In  developing  this  approach,  we  on  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee felt  this  would  be  a  logical  follow- 
on  to  the  administration's  earlier  release 
of  $2  billion  in  Federal-aid  highway 
funds.  While  these  fimds  have  the  poten- 
tial for  creating  literally  thousands  of 
new  jobs  and  accelerating  high-priority 
highway  projects  throughout  the  Nation. 
we  learned  through  our  hearings  and 
other  contacts  with  State  transportation 
officials  that  due  to  the  current  economic 
"crunch,"  many  States  simply  will  not  be 
in  a  position  to  utihze  this  funding  with- 
out further  positive  action. 

As  a  result  of  current  economic  Cui;di- 
tions,    rising    maintenance    costs    and 


dc 'lining  gasohne  tax  and  other 
revenues,  many  States  are  experiencing 
SL^rJous  difficulty  in  meeting  the  Federal- 
aid  maLcliing-formula  requirements. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  strongly  believe 
tliat  this  bill,  which  has  received  broad, 
bipartisan  :^upport.  will  provide  the 
necessary  financial  flexibility  to  the 
Stat^;s  through  tliis  temporary  change 
in  the  matching  requirements.  In  so 
doing,  we  will  be  maiiing  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  tlie  overall  economic 
rerovery  effort  through  new  job-crcating 
o;iportunitics.  v.iiile  minimizing  "red 
tape  "  and  delay  to  accelerate  the  con- 
struction timetable  on  urgently-needed 
!;it?hway  improvement  projects. 

A.>  I  see  it.  this  aprroach  is  a  good 
e^ani;.ile  of  the  role  that  the  Federal 
Ci.jvcr)>;nent  can  and  should  pla\  — 
serving  as  the  catalyst  to  bring  about 
econoniic  revitalization  and  recovery 
v.'liile  allowin<i:  tlie  States  to  determine 
funding  priorities  and  allowing  tlie 
private  sector  to  "get  the  job  done." 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  strongly 
supported  H.R.  3786  and  urge  its 
passac'c. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
tiiere  requests  for  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones>  .  and  the  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hausha)  having  expired,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  report  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  H'ji/.-c  of 
!ier)Tef:cntu/ive!<  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Covgrefs  as.^emhled.  That,  n^'t- 
witlistanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Federal  share  of  any  project  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  under  section 
106(11).  aiid  of  any  project  for  which  the 
United  States  becomes  obligated  to  pay  \inder 
section  117.  of  title  23,  United  States  Cede, 
during  tlie  period  beginninp  February  12. 
107.5,  .Tid  ending  J\me  30.  1975  iboth  "drttes 
incln.^ne) ,  shall  be  .<:uch  percentage  of  the 
construction  cost  as  the  State  highway  de- 
partment requests,  up  to  and  Including  100 
per  ccntiun. 

Skc.  2.  IJie  li.ta!  .'iniounl  of  .«ach  incren.-eo 
in  the  Federal  sliare  as  are  made  pursuant  to 
the  fir.st  section  of  this  Act  for  any  State 
sha'-l  be  repaid  *o  the  United  States  by  such 
St.ite  before  .T:  ni^ary  1,  1977.  Such  repay- 
ments shBll  ))e  deposited  in  tlie  Highway 
Trihst  F;i!id.  No  project  shall  be  approved 
i.in.der  section  106  or  .section  117  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  for  any  project  in  any 
State  v.liich  h.is  failed  to  make  its  repay- 
ment in  accordance  with  this  section  nutil 
such  r.  payment  has  been  made. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  m'^ney  apportioned  under  sec- 
tion 104 (ta)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
lor  ariy  one  Federal-aid  highway  system  In  a 
.State  (other  than  the  Interstate  System) 
may  be  used  during  the  period  beginnh)^ 
Februarv  12,  1975.  and  ending  June  30.  I<i75 
(both  dales  inclu.sive),  for  any  project  in 
that  State  on  any  Feder.-il-ald  highway  sys- 
tem (othsr  than  tlie  Interstate  System).  The 
.Secretary  shall  deduct  from  moneys  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  under  section  io4(b)  ot 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  aficr  the  d.-.if 
rf  enar  lueat  of  this  section  for  a  Federal- 
aid  highway  sy.stem  on  whir'i  money  lias 
been  \i.-ed  vnder  authority  of  tiie  j)receding 
sentenre,  an  amount  equal  to  tbe  money  so 
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v.'ed,  and  the  d^ductfl  amo'int  shall  fcr  re- 
paid and  credited  to  the  last  apportlonnient 
niacin  for  the  system  for  which  the  money 
i-o  -.ised  was  originally  apportioned.  Each 
decijc;!')!!  n;ade  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  at  Ie..s-  ,S0  per  centum  of  the 
ttiijuial  appcrtioumeut  u)  whlcli  the  deduc- 
tU.a  a;)pUe3  uutll  full  rcpajmcr.t  has  bcf.i 

Mr.  JONES  of  /Mabtima  'during  the 
ie.u!inij>.  Mr.  chairman.  I  nsk  unani- 
m^u;:  coujeiit  tJiat  the  committee 
;  nieiidment  in  ;i;j  nature  ot  a  .sub.stiUite 
be  roiisidered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORo,  and  open  to  aniondir.ent  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol'  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.^•.trNDMFNT  cf  FEHED  DY  MR.   VVtAvER 

Mr.  WEA\^i:.  ?.rr.  Chairm.Ki,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  iollous: 

.Anendment  c^ered  by  ^!.-  Wr.w-ER:  On 
pape  3,  !ln<>  8.  aitor  the  word  ■•3tnte". 
Btrlko  o\it  "(othtrr  tlian  the  I:iterstate 
System  I ". 

Oa  page  'J.  Hue  11  a:id  line  12.  aftrr  tlie 
word  "system",  strike  oft  "^o■.;le^  tliaii  the 
Iiiters'.ate  System) ". 

On  page  3,  Une  21.  after  the  v.-ora  "least", 
strike  out  "50  per  centum"  p.nd  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  fol'owliig:  "20  per  cent'.ira". 

r»Ir.  WEAVEP  Mr.  Clv.iirr.ian.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  cliairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  ilie  ra;.:nbeio  of  tiic  commit- 
tee for  bringin-j  Ua  a  vciy  Li.o  biU,  a  bill 
that  I  heartily  ci.dorse  ai;d  .support.  Thi^ 
.<:peedy  work  in  biia.^ing  this  bill  to  Uie 
floor  Is  m.uc}i  to  be  appreciated.  This  i.s 
a  desperately  needed  bill,  a..d  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  my  full  sup- 
port in  an  effort  .-uth  as  thLi. 

However,  speaking  lor  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  Fourth  Conrrre;^ional 
District  of  Oregon,  I  have  di.-cussed  one 
aspect  of  the  bill  wi  Ji  my  Governor  and 
with  the  head  cf  our  Department  of 
Transportation.  This  a:?pect  of  the  bill  is 
found  in  section  3.  which  allows  tran.sfcr 
of  funds  between  \arious  highway  sys- 
tems within  a  State  but  does  not  include 
transfer  of  funds  from  interstate  to  pri- 
mary or  secondary  roadbuilding.  It  also 
requires  payback  from  one  road  system 
or  road  budget  to  another  at  no  less 
than  50  per  centiun  per  annum. 

My  highway  department,  which  has 
$115  million  worth  of  jobs  ready  to  go 
out  to  bid  if  thi5  bill  patuscs,  tells  me 
that  they  v.  ill  not  be  able  to  lund  future 
highway  projects  v.  hich  are  badly  needed 
in  my  State  if  Uiey  have  to  pay  back 
funds  within  2  years.  They  tell  me  that 
they  have  already  suffered  loss  of  rcve- 
nu^^s  of  $7  millicn  from  dccrea.'-.ed  travel, 
and  If  the  gas  ta:^  proposed  now^  In  the 
newspapers  passes,  they  -a  ill  lo.^e  fui-iher 
revenues,  with  less  ability  to  pay  bafk. 

I  show  the  Mem.bers  a  picture  of  Route 
42  published  In  the  Coos  Bny  World 
r.cv.spaper  In  my  congressional  district. 
Route  42  Is  one  of  the  most  heavily  used 
highways  and  one  of  our  most,  important 
commercial  highways.  The  pictui-e  shows 
t7-o  tnicks  that  caimot  even  pas^s  er.ch 
other  on  this  primary  road. 

Mr.  Chain->ir.n.  my  amendincnt  is  a 
fiuiple  amendment.  It  makes  no  fuiido,- 
r.iental  change  v.hatsocver  in  t!il-  bill. 


It  ::trctchc:>  it  only.  Nut  one  peiuiy  of 
extra  autliorization  1?  granted  here.  It 
simply  cillo^s  transfer  of  funds  fix»m  in- 
terst  ite  to  piimaiy  and  secondary  fund- 
ing. It  alio .,  ;  the  States  to  p^.y  back  from 
their  primary  and  secondary  funding 
into  the  interstate  funding  moneys  in  5 
years,  not  in  a,  year  and  a  half. 

My  director  of  transportation  says 
that  if  he  cannot  have  a  5 -year  payback, 
he  cannot  use  thL,  section  of  the  law.  be- 
cause they  will  net  have  the  money  in 
the  next  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabam;:.  M,-  Chair- 
man, will  the  scntleman  yield.'' 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Yes,  I  gladly  jield  to 
the  cliairrn.nn,  the  gcnile^nan  I'rom  Ala- 
bama <Mr.  Jones*. 

:ir.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, may  I  sfiy  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
sat  v.ith  Ills  lilghway  dhxctor  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  yc'-te.d.iy  morning.  He 
never  i-aised  that  projiO.'^ition;  he  never 
raised  tliat  Question,  so  if  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  iniporto.nce.  I  would  have 
thought  tliat  lie  would  haw--  broui;ht  it  to 
o"r  attention. 

We  have  sevenJ  Members  here  who 
wore  in  attendance  there,  the  gcnllcman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  SacsTrni  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  HAr.sii.A\ 
and  nobody  from  the  St,atc  oi  O;c2on 
raised  that  proposition. 

The  question  the  pcntleman  ro^os 
mic,hL  bo  r.  legltlma'p  proposition  for  us 
to  con.-ider  when  we  get  to  the  Highway 
Act  and  it.s  continuance,  but  in  consid- 
ering a  stopgap  proposition,  to  bring  in 
such  a  proposition  of  this  cxtrenie  .seems 
untimely. 

I  am  not  saying  that  v.e  are  not  going 
to  entertain  the  consideration  of  what 
the  gentleman  offer.'?  in  his  amendment 
•.\hen  we  get  to  a  general  bill,  but  why 
bring  it  up  here  during  a  tim.e  when  we 
are  trying  to  get  distress  relief  to  tlic^e 
States  and  create  a  situation  oi.t  of  It, 
because  the  gentleman  senses  something 
i~.  v.rong  with  this  highway  program? 
I  could  brine;  in  all  difTerent  kinds  of  re- 
quirements for  my  local  communltv. 

Th?  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman iro.m  Oregon  'Mr.  We.wer)  has 
expired. 

'  On  request  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama 
i.nd  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Weaver 
v.-as  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes,  > 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
li^e  distinguished  chairman  of  tlie  com- 
mittee. The  statement  he  has  made 
"bout  my  Department  of  Transportation 
head  Ls  absolutely  correct.  The  Director 
did  net  knov.'  that  there  might  be  a 
chance  to  transfer  interstate  funds  and, 
therefore,  did  not  make  tlie  poir .  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Publle  Works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ju;t  in  1  minute 
,-ay  why  thLs  is  needed.  My  Str.te  has  $.30 
million  now  going  to  primary  and  sec- 
c>ndary  roads,  under  the  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  is  of  great  help.  Hov.cver.  if 
They  use  that  $.50  m.illion  now.  they  are 
not  going  to  have  the  moneys  in  the 
r.exi  2  yejr.s  to  go  on  and  do  much- 
needed  work  on  the  other  primary  and 
secondary  road.5  T*hich  will  be  badly 
needed  for  tl:c  next  few  years,  includ- 
ing the  one  I  have  relerred  to  here.  Route 
IJ.  in  my  ccngrej>iional  di:  trict. 
1  (iiP.nk  tl'.c^  C'^.Tirn:.'!!:. 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  described 
concerning  the  higliway  in  his  State 
and  tlie  difTirultics  that  they  are  hav- 
ii:g  in  Iiaving  this  highway  made  wide 
enough,  aj  wc  all  know,  is  really  a  deci- 
sion of  tlic  State  of  Oregon  tln-augh  their 
u.se,  in  the  proper  categories,  of  Federal 
moneys  that  have  been  and  are  and  w.li 
be  made  availnble  to  them. 

I  lell'j'.  e  the  solution  to  th..  t,  would  lie 
not  necessarily  in  a  change  o:  tins  legis- 
lation, but  \\iJi  tlie  State  of  Oregon 
it  nlf. 

In  the  !at'  m  figures  we  iiave.  us  to  the 
situatlun  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  as  to 
how  much  money  they  may  have  for 
interstate  and  noninterstate,  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 23  of  tliis  yc.^ir,  Mr.  Chan-man,  the 
State  oI  Oregon  has  obligated  only  2  per- 
cent— this  is  interstate  money — only  2 
percent  of  its  1975  funds,  and  none  of  ito 
1970  fi.-cal  year  funds  which  are  avail- 
able to  them  at  this  time. 

In  tlic  other  categories,  the  categories 
of  apparent  need  for  funds  from  the 
In'crst.ite  S.rstem,  the  State  of  Oregon 
in  the  AECD  program  has  used  only  73 
percent  of  its  1974  funds,  has  used  none 
of  the  tlseal  y.e.r  197.3  funds,  rr.d  none  o: 
the  1976  funds. 

So  I  believe  the  situation  is  not  des- 
perate in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  we 
cannot  overlook  and  we  should  not  over- 
look when  we  attempt  to  use  Interstate 
Funds  for  noninterstate  programs,  and 
it  has  to  do  with  the  payback  provision. 
In  the  am.cndment  before  us  at  this  time 
the  States  would  have  to  pay  back  Into 
tlie  Interstate  Fund  from  the  categories 
of  either  urban  or  rural  on  the  noninter- 
state roads,  only  20  percent  of  what 
v.ould  be  normally  obligated  for  that 
category.  It  would  be  very,  very  possible 
that  so  much  money  would  be  used  from 
the  Interstate  programs  in  perhaps  cate- 
gories D  and  C  roads,  where  to  pay  back 
on  the  basis  of  20  percent  of  the  annual 
allocation  in  that  category  might  take 
25  to  35  to  50  years  to  get  the  money 
back  where  it  belongs,  so  that  we  can 
continue  with  a  financially  stable  pro- 
gram of  funding  for  all  the  categories 
imder  the  Highway  Act. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason 
alone  I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment.  It  could  cause  untold  dis- 
aster to  the  attempts  of  the  committee 
later  this  year  in  trying  to  formulate  a 
large,  major,  far-reaching  highway 
Ijrogram. 

Mr.  Chaiman,  I  hope  tlic  amendmeiit 
V  ill  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairmr.'i.  will  tJie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
HowAP.D)  about  my  proposal  for  the 
Ctate  of  Oregon. 

We  have  suffered  by  impoundment, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and 
v.e  are  now  ready  to  spend  $114  million 
'.mder  the  terras  of  the  very  fine  bill 
Hiat  Uie  ciiairman  of  the  committee  has 
helped  Iring  lorth. 
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As  to  the  payback,  I  believe  It  should 
be  paid  back,  but  how  can  n'C  pay  It 
back?  What  good  does  it  do  to  repay 
almost  the  entire  amount  in  a  year  and 
a  half,  because  the  State  will  need  those 
funds  for  the  next  year.  So  It  may  take 
10  years  tD  repay  It  at  20  percent,  but 
v.f  need  the  time. 

>:r.  HOWARD.  Wcrubd  the  gentleman 
agree  that  it  might  take  50  years? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  It  could,  if  we  were  to 
repay  the  entire  sum. 

Air.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
nini  from  Oregon. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  Is  the  point  I  wish 
io  make. 

riie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlt-man  has  expired. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
:;trike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  comes  to  us 
at  a  very  important  period  of  time, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  debate 
today,  and  is  for  the  piupose  of 
rdeasing  impounded  funds,  which  is  long 
overdue.  The  rest  of  the  impoimded 
funds  should  also  be  released. 

The  object  here  in  this  bill  is  to  make 
sure  we  can  use  these  funds  to  provide 
not  only  needed  work  on  these  roads,  but 
also  to  make  sure  we  can  provide  jobs 
that  are  so  desperately  needed. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  seriousness  ol 
our  economic  condition  as  it  affects  lo- 
calities. It  provides  for  a  100-percent 
contribution  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  allows  localities  to  repay  their  shai-e 
later  on. 

In  the  subcommittee,  we  recognized 
that  the  way  we  could  get  the  most  use 
of  these  funds  was  to  make  their  use  as 
flexible  as  possible.  We  sought  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  the  locality  to  utilize 
funds  from  any  highway  category,  and 
then  to  pay  back  the  funds  taken  from 
any  category  within  a  time  certain. 

The  States  need  that  flexibility  to  be 
able  to  use  this  $2  billion  in  the  short 
emergency  period  that  we  have.  In  the 
.subcommittee,  this  concept  was  fully 
accepted  by  passage  of  my  amendment 
which  allowed  this  Qexibllity.  In  the  full 
committee,  the  provision  was  amended  to 
permit  transfer  between  categories  ex- 
cept the  Interstate  System.  As  of  Jan- 
uary 31.  impounded  funds  totaled  $92 
billion.  Of  this.  $5  billion  was  in  Inter- 
state apportionments.  Therefore,  it 
would  liave  made  sense  to  be  able  to  tap 
Uiese  funds  as  well. 

The  part  ckf  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment which  makes  sense  is  the  part 
vvhich  says  we  need  the  flexibility  to  be 
able  to  use  funds  in  all  categories — In 
primary  categories,  in  the  urban  cate- 
gories, and  in  the  interstate  category  as 
well. 

We  v.ant  to  make  sure  that  the  stated 
objectives  of  releasing  these  funds  and 
making  them  available  immediately  is 
achieved.  We  want  to  make  siwe  that 
we  can  create  the  maximum  number  of 
projects.  We  want  to  make  .sure  that  we 
can  create  the  maximum  number  of  jobs. 
There  is  no  technical  reason  whatsoever, 
in  my  opinion,  why  the  transferability 
that  we  extended  to  other  programs 
should  be  denied  to  the  tee  of  tbe  In- 
terRtate  funds  wtth  an  appropriate  pay- 
back i>rovMoB. 


The  borrowing  of  Interstate  funds  to 
accelerate  other  construction  programs  is 
technically  no  different  from  borrowing 
future  Federal  funds  to  pay  the  State's 
share  of  a  project. 

I  ihitdclt  Is  regrettable  that  we  exclude 
the  use  of  the  Interstate  funds  to  advance 
and  accelerate  our  construction  program. 
I  think  we  should  accelerate  our  capacity 
to  do  tiiat.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
bill  hEis  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility. 
I  look  forward  to  maximizing  this  flexi- 
bility as  this  bill  advances  in  the  legis- 
lature process  in  the  other  body,  and  in 
conference,  as  well  as  in  the  new  high- 
way program  that  we  will  be  undertak- 
ing in  the  next  months. 

So,  Insofar  as  this  gentleman  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  need  for  greater 
flexibility  and  greater  transferability  so 
that  we  can  use  these  funds  immediately 
for  a  maximum  number  of  construction 
projects  to  create  a  maximum  number  of 
Jobs,  I  think  his  amendment  is  very  well 
taken.  I  think  that  it  is  regrettable  that 
he  put  tlie  amendment  together  in  the 
way  that  he  has.  but  I  want  to  be  on 
record  as  supporting  that  part  of  his 
amendment. 

Also  I  want  to  be  on  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  urging  the  committee,  as  this 
goes  through  the  process  of  legislation 
in  the  House  and  In  the  other  body,  and 
in  the  conference,  to  consider  this  por- 
tion of  the  amendment  as  increasing  the 
viability  of  the  biU  itself. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes.  I  rise  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. At  first  blush,  many  of  us  thought 
this  might  be  a  good  idea  to  permit  the 
cross-utilization  of  Interstate  money. 
However,  upon  investigation,  we  realized, 
and  this  is  extremely  important,  that  the 
ABCD  funds  are  not  authorized  beyond 
197«. 

That  means  that  we  could  be  taking 
money  out  of  the  interstate  category, 
spending  it.  and  never  being  assured  that 
we  would  have  the  ABCD  funds  author- 
ized in  future  years  to  pay  it  back. 

So  this  becomes  totally  imacceptable, 
and  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  vigorously 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Clialrman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  tiie  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  support  the 
gentleman's  observations  and  his  ex- 
pressions in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. There  are  now  38  categories  in  the 
highway  program.  The  administration, 
I  am  told,  will  make  a  proposal  that  we 
reduce  those  categories  to  some  reason- 
able and  sensible  scheme.  There  will  be 
opportunity  for  total  expression  on  our 
issue  before  further  consideration  Is 
given  to  study  overall  question  of  cate- 
gories and  transfer  of  fimds  between 
categories. 

So  I  do  not  see  that  this  is  the  proper 
season  to  consider  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 


the  Committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  Committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  Uie 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  tlie  Committee  rose;  r.ncl 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  ADAjis,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoase  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  und^r  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  3786  to  authorize  the  increase  of 
the  Federal  share  of  certain  projects  un- 
der title  23,  United  States  Code,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  366.  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  U  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  Uie 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  (H.R,  3786)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mi'.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidei:itly  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Weaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the 
House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  Kg.  115] 


Ambro 

Haisha 

Pat!:iun 

Asliley 

Heoert 

Press. or 

Barrett 

Heiner 

Bee« 

Biaggi 

Holland 

K.«eiithbl 

Blester 

Icbord 

Ej5leak.owttl 

BolUng 

Jurrr.an 

Roiisselvit 

BreaiuE 

Kurth 

SI  Germain 

Broomfiald 

Kemp 

Satterfleld 

Brown.  CstXii. 

Kouh 

Sckeue*- 

Conyers 

La  n  drum 

Skubiiz 

Gorman 

McCoUlster 

Sianton, 

Dellums 

McEwen 

Jameb  V. 

DerwiiiEki 

MciCmney 

Steed 

Diggs 

Madden 

Teague 

Drlnan 

Mathls 

Thornti>a 

Esch 

Meeds 

UdaU 

Plynt 

IfiUi 

unman 

Fountaia 

MltclkcU.  Md. 

Vau  Drerlia 

Olalnio 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

OoIdw.Hter 

Mnrpby.  N.Y. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  375 
J.Tt:^)nbers  have  recorded  their  presence 
1  >'  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

E  •  unanimous  con.^ent,  further  pro- 
fiH-dii-gs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 


eevelopme:;t.\l  di.s.^bilities 
.\mlndmknts  of  1975 

Mr  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speuker.  I  move 
i.iat  Wv  Hou.'^e  re.solve  itself  mto  the 
i-'ommutce  ol  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  tiie 
btate  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
«.f  the  bill  iH.R.  4005'  to  amend  the  De- 
■i  elopmenuil  Di.'.abihiitvs  Service.';  ?nd 
i- acuities  Con.'^Uuction  Aci,  to  re-.ise  and 
e.xtend  tlie  t.iogram.s  autiioii/ed  bv  that 
a^t. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quc'^tion  Is  on  tl;p 
iiiotion  offered  b,v  tlie  tentlenuin  from 
Plorida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   IHE  COMMITlEt  "U'  THE  WHOIE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it.^eit 
Jiito  the  Committee  of  ihe  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  4005,  w  ith 
Mr.  HuNCAiE  in  liie  (hair 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  .  jnspnt.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  v,..>  di.spcased  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  tlie  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  F!oricia  'Mi-.  Rogers) 
will  be  recoBnize<;  for  30  miinite?.  and 
the  gentleman  fruin  Kf-ii';icky  iMr.  C.\r- 
TER'  v.ill  be  reco!,an/'^(i  fm-  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recopni^..s  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  <Mr.  KorrR^i. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr  Clniiman,  I  jield 
mv.self  such  time  a'^  I  may  co^^1une. 

Mr.  Chairmpr,  in  calling  up  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1575.  I  would  like  to 
lemind  the  Hou.^e  ihrtt  ihis  i.s  basically 
the  bill  that  we  pii.-sed  List  year  for  the 
extension  of  this  piosram.  It  did  not  eo 
to  conference,  and  :or  that  reason,  it  is 
fcrouelit  up  aaaiii  tiiis  year. 

Before  I  make  further  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Staggers i,  who  has 
taken  special  interest,  as  always,  in  the 
legislation  that  comes  out  particularly 
in  the  health  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  sut  h  time  as  lie 
may  consume  to  liie  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tiiank  ilie  gentleman  fiom  Florida  'Mr. 
Rogers  >  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  subcommit- 
tee on  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  It 
IS  a  bill  which  I  think  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  Americans.  Some  6.000.- 
000  persons  in  our  land  are  affected  by 
these  disabilities.  It  certainly  is  needed. 

It  was  passed  last  year  witliout  really 
any  opposition  because  the  whole  House 
reco;;nized  the  importance  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  Senate  did,  too.  However,  it 
was  pa.sr<ed  so  late  that  we  did  nut  have 
a  chance  for  a  Lonierence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ccrtamlv  uic:e 
the  House  to  -,0:0  for  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lie e  that  any  p^'.son  can  vote  against 
a  bi.i  of  tills  k'nd.  wh'ch  is  to  help  those 
born  with  disabilities.  Certainly  it  is 
needf'd  now.  Tliorefore,  I  would  arte  its 
acceptance  by  the  Hou.'.e. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
STAf;r,£R3> , 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  up  today  H.R. 
4005,  the  Developmental  Dlsabihties 
Amendments  of  1975. 

This  legislation  provides  a  simple  1- 
ycar  extension  through  1975  of  the  au- 
thority for  programs  for  the  develop- 
mentally  di.-dbled  which  expired  June  30, 
1974.  and  r.re  presently  beit^?  carried  on 
the  continiiii'g  resolution  for  1975.  Ii 
also  provides  a  2-:.ear  substantive  revi- 
.sion  of  the  cxi.-^ting  authority  for  1976 
and  1977  with  a  total  authorization  of 
nppropriations  oi  S147  miilion.  The  bill 
is  identical  to  one  which  passed  the 
House  late  in  the  last  Congress,  H.R. 
14215,  but  on  which  u  conference  was 
never  comnktcd.  Because  a  year  had 
been  lost,  the  effective  date  of  the  sub- 
si  antive  revisions  has  been  chani:;cJ  to 
1976-77. 

Generally  the  legislation  continues 
cxi-tin;;  programs,  since  our  hearings 
and  o\ersifeht  sufesest  that  they  have 
been  m  f;'ct  quite  successful.  However, 
it  does  make  the  following  chau'^es  in 
t;ie  existing  law: 

First.  Continues  with  minor  modifica- 
tions existing  authority  for  grants  for 
operating  university-affiliated  facilities 
for  the  developmentally  disabled: 

Second.  Creates  a  new  special  project 
authority  and  substitutes  for  the  exist- 
ing 10-percent  earmark  of  State  allot- 
ments for  projects  of  special  national 
significance  a  new  30-percent  earmark  of 
the  new  special  project  authority  for 
.-.uch  projects: 

Third.  Requires  that  States  spend  a 
specified  percentage  of  their  allotments 
for  programs  for  deinstitutionahzation  of 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
inappropriately  placed  In  institutions; 

Foiu-th.  Eliminates  requirements  for 
Federal  approval  of  individual  construc- 
tion projects  funded  with  State  grant 
funds: 

Fifth.  Adds  autism  and  dyslexia  .spe- 
cifically to  the  list  of  disea.ses  for  which 
the  special  project  and  State  allotment 
programs  are  to  provide  services;  and 

Sixth.  Requires  studies  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  determine  the  neurological  diseases 
which  should  and  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  developmental  disabilities,  and 
the  adequacy  of  services  for  persons  w  ith 
(li.sea.ses  not  included. 

Developmental  disabilities  include  such 
dread  diseases  as  mental  retardation, 
cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  similar  per- 
manent neurological  problems.  Tills  leg- 
islation has  provided  a  variety  of  forms 
of  valuable  assistance  to  the  over  6  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  since  1963.  Hearings 
were  held  on  the  prom  am  in  tlie  last 
Congress  and  in  February,  and  it  received 
support  from  every  witness,  including 
tho.se  of  the  administration.  The  legisla- 
tion w.ns  subsequently  reported  from  both 
our  subcommittee  and  full  committee  by 
\''!ce  votes. 

This  is  good  Itgi  lation  which  is  unani- 
mously supported  by  all  who  know  of  it, 
i.nd  I  urge  your  support  for  it. 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4005,  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Amendments  of   1975. 

As  my  colleague  from  Florida,  the 
cistlr.gutshed  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
:.ut'ee.  has  pointed  out,  this  proiX)sal 
IS  similar  to  that  which  was  approved 
by  the  House  last  season.  It  extends 
!-;escii*  authority  through  fiscal  year 
1^75.  and  proposes  a  new  revi.sed  pro- 
gram {<:i-  the  developmentally  disable ci 
tiiiout,li  fiscal  years  1976  and   1977. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  t,^- 
■ .  mbif'cl  here  today  of  the  trcmendo'as 
-ii'jcess  and  cost-effectiveness  of  the  Cc- 
■  -iOpnitiiti-l  disabilities  leicislation  now 
in  e.iec:.  This  program  of  service  has 
luded  countless  Americans  who  suffer 
developmental  disabilities.  It  has  en- 
couia;i>:d  States  to  plan  constructive  pro- 
Lianis  lor  these  people.  It  should  be 
noted  here  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
.lority  of  fimds  spent  on  this  program— 
i.early  three-fourths  of  the  total — went 
f'lr  services  as  opposed  to  adding  to 
what  eotild  be  a  burdensome  bureacracy. 

Even  with  as  effective  a  program  as 
this,  there  are  revisions  which  should 
be  made  in  order  to  make  it  more  so 
liiis  bill  encourages  the  States  to  adopt 
l>rograms  of  deinstitutionalization.  We. 
<is  a  committee,  are  well  aware  Ui.at 
treatment  of  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled should  be  conducted  In  that  per- 
son's community  without  unnecessarily 
in.-^tituiionalizing  him.  Funds  have  been 
earmarked  for  this  purpose. 

Tliis  legislation  also  directs  that  States 
should  devote  attention  to  improving 
the  facihties  and  .surroundings  of  insti- 
tutions where  people  hase  been  appro- 
priately in.stitutionalized. 

Another  important  revision  in  the  bill 
pel  tains  to  approval  of  construction 
grants.  In  the  past,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  had  the  responsibility  for  ap- 
iMOving  each  and  every  individual  ap- 
plication for  State  projects.  This  has 
been  eliminated.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  retain  the  right  to  review  the 
general  outlines  of  construction 
nrogram'-. 

There  are,  as  in  last  year's  bill,  special 
studies  authorized  to  more  accurately 
determine  the  neurological  conditions 
w  hich  should  or  should  not  be  Included 
as  developmental  disabilities,  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriateness  of  the  present 
definition  in  the  law  and  to  what  extent 
a  more  appropriate  definition  can  be  de- 
veloped. These  studies  have  a  definite 
deadline.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  has 
failed  to  give  guidance  to  the  States  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
programs  for  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled, and  the  definite  deadline  is  meant 
to  encourage  that  Office  to  fulfill  its 
le.-ponsibility. 

An  effort  v.as  made  in  the  subcommit- 
tee to  reduce  the  authorization  levels  in 
the  bill.  A  total  of  $45  million  was  cut 
from  the  authorization,  and  the  final  fig- 
•'i:e  for  ihe  2-year  program  Is  $147  mil- 
lion. The  figures  for  fiscal  year  1975  re- 
flect foniinuation  of  spending  at  the 
present  le\el  by  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. If  you  would  read  the  inflationary 
impact  'taiement  on  pages  23  and  24  of 
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the  committee  report,  you  will  note  that 
the  expenditures  in  question  in  both  1975 
and  1976  and  1977  represent  less  than 
0  015  percent  of  all  Federal  expenditures. 

This  measure  is  responsible,  both  fis- 
cally and  socially.  It  is  a  wise  inve-stment 
of  the  Federal  dollar.  I  urge  the  passage 
of  H.R.  4005. 

The  program  we  know  today  as  de- 
velopmental disabilities  is  over  10  years 
old  and  began  in  1963  when  Congress 
first  considered  the  concept  of  tieating 
mental  diseases  on  a  community  basis. 
Mental  retardation  was  handled  in  the 
same  legislation  and  in  vei7  much  the 
same  manner.  As  time  went  on.  It  was 
i-ecognized  that  the  two  progi-ams  had 
more  dissimilarities  than  similarities. 
and  they  were  separated.  The  things  that 
need  to  be  done  to  recognize  mental  dis- 
ca.«e  and  take  early  steps  to  keep  It 
within  control  and  treatable  within  the 
community  does  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  kinds  of  programs  necessary  to 
assist  victims  of  disabilities  which  occiir 
and  show  up  early  in  life.  Those  with 
developmental  disabilities  wrlll  need  more 


of  facilities  has  taken  place,  it  is  now 
necessary  that  we  take  steps  to  review 
and  correct  ttie  mistakes  already  made. 
The  bill  requires  that  States  spend  a 
specified  percentage  of  allotments  to 
tackle  the  problem  and  see  that  those 
who  have  been  inapHPropriately  Institu- 
tionalized be  handled  in  some  other 
manner. 

The  authorisations  included  in  this  bill 
are  modest  in  comparison  with  the  effort 
needed.  We  must  recognize,  however, 
that  the  competition  for  the  health  dol- 
lar Is  tremendous.  The  funds  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1976  are  slightly  less  than 
$18  million  more  than  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  spend  for  this  purpose. 
This  Is  a  modest  amount  and  enou^  to 
give  the  Appropriations  Committee  some 
leeway  In  evaluating  this  program  in 
comparison  with  others  as  it  determines 
to  what  purpose  each  tax  dollar  will  be 
put. 

H.R.  4005  is  a  good  bill  extending  a 
necessary  and  rewarding  program  for  as- 
sistance of  the  members  of  our  society 
afflicted  by  developmental  disabilities.  By 


care  in  many  instances  and  care  that    helping  those,  it  helps  society  in  general 

I  recommend  the  bill  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  urge  Its  acceptance  and 
passage. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symincton)  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  this 
chance  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  this 
bill,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  finer 
pieces  of  legislation  that  has  come  out 
of  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers >.  I 
thinh  he  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
work  he  has  done  on  this  bill  which  is 
going  to  affect  the  lives  of  some  6  mil- 
lion people. 

In  my  district  we  have  a  center  to  as- 
sist children  effected  by  autism.  It  is 
called  the  Judevine  Center  for  Autistic 
Children.  It  Is  quite  close  to  my  home. 

For  many  years  autism  was  considered 
to  be  a  condition  for  which  nothing  could 
be  done.  A  child  was  not  considered  to  be 
retarded  in  the  normal  sense,  but  to  be 
intelligent  and  yet  unable  to  communi- 
cate. For  years  such  children  have  merely 
grown  old  in  that  Isolated  condition. 

I  have  seen  In  this  center  how.  In  a  pe- 
riod of  months,  devoted  volunteers  work- 
ing day  in  and  day  out  can  bring  out 
the  children.  They  can  get  them  to  say 
one  or  two  words,  and  then  the  first 
tiling  wc  Imow,  whole  sentences.  Within 
a  period  of  another  couple  of  months 
many  of  these  children  have  returned  to 
their  own  age  groups  in  school.  It  is  a 
real  miracle.  It  is  made  possible  by  a  lot 
of  good  volunteer  work,  but  I  think  people 
engaged  in  that  kind  of  work  should  be 
strengthened  with  tlie  knowledge  that 
the  country  cares,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cares,  and  Congress  cares — and  I 
know  it  does. 

I  think  that  care  is  reflectsd  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  urcre 
that  the  House  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 


may  even  extend  to  a  lifetime.  It  Is  basi- 
cally a  matter  of  fitting  the  treatment 
and  the  care  to  the  kind  and  extent  of 
the  handicap  which  would  result  but  for 
that  treatment. 

As  time  went  on  and  more  experience 
with  the  program  gave  more  and  better 
insight,  It  was  expanded  and  made  more 
flexible.  States  were  given  a  great  amount 
of  leeway  in  handling  the  details  of  the 
program  to  fit  the  peculiar  needs  of  their 
individual  areas.  A  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices are  necessary.  Among  these  are  diag- 
nosis, evaluation,  treatment,  day  care, 
domiciliary  care,  special  living  airange- 
rnent.s  sheltered  empl':>yment,  education, 
counseling,  and  transportation.  Some  in- 
dividuals need  several  of  these  eervlces 
at  one  time  or  another.  State  councils 
on  de^'elopmental  disabilities  have  been 
Instrumental  In  sorting  out  the  needs 
and  the  relative  priorities. 

In  addition  to  day-to-day  ongoing  pro- 
grams created  and  implemented  by  the 
States,  the  Federal  Government  has  tried 
to  provide  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  discover  new  and  better 
wfiy.s  to  assist  those  afflicted  with  devel- 
cipmental  disabilities. 

Federal  funds  were  used  also  to  cre- 
ate university  facilities  which  have 
trained  many  people  for  semce  In  this 
a'-ea  of  need. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  envl- 
!.!.)!■.;  thf  continuation  of  the  programs 
\rhich  have  proved  effective  in  the  past. 
In  addition,  it  recognizes  two  develop- 
mental disatllities  which  henceforth 
have  not  been  Included  In  Its  authori- 
tifs — nutism  and  dyslexia. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  community 
m"ntal  health  centers  bill  was  to  mlni- 
mi/e  the  necessity  for  Institutionaliza- 
tion. It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  there  needs  to  be  partic- 
ular attention  paid  to  the  same  basic 
j.-i  oblem  as  it  applies  to  the  developmen- 
tally disabled.  There  .seems  to  be  a  tend- 
ency In  some  areas  to  resort  to  Inpa- 
tient treatment  when  other  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  treatment  might  be  pos- 
sible. Having  recognized  that  this  misuse 


(Mr.  Hastings)  ,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HASTOffGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  3^k51nc. 

Mr.  Cbalrmaii.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
pra-t  of  H.R.  4005.  The  gentleman  from 
Plorida  has  well  articulated  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  legislation  was 
brought  up.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  also  explained  It  as  well. 

The  only  opposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  heard  to  this  measure  relating  to 
Federal  Gorermnent  assistance  to  help 
retarded  children  is  that  It  perhaps 
spends  too  much  money.  The  amount  of 
money  in  diffeience  between  the  budgict 
request  and  the  authorized  figure  here 
Is  only  $18  million.  This  House  just  3 
weeks  ago  approved  a  tax  reduction 
measure  of  over  $24  billion,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  saw  fit 
to  sign  it.  I  cannot  understand  why 
Uiere  can  be  any  opposition  to  such  a 
minor  increase  in  such  a  sen.sitive  area 
as  important  as  this  to  the  6  million  re- 
tarded children  in  the  United  States  of 
America — to  oppose  this  measure  be- 
cause it  only  includes  an  increase  of 
$18  milUon  in  the  authorized  flgvire. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  measure 
should  receive  unanimous  support  froca 
the  House,  and  I  strongly  recommend  an 
affirmative  vote. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia  (Mr.  BURGENER). 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  too  commend  the  committee  for  its 
work,  but  I  would  like  to' issue  a  word  of 
warning  on  this  program,  which  I  strong- 
ly support  and  which  I  certainlj'  Intend 
to  vote  for.  This  program  started  out 
about  12  yeirs  ago  with  Its  principal 
focus  on  mental  re'i,ardat»on,  which  is 
the  largest  single  developmental  disabil- 
ity in  the  country.  When  we  hear  Uiere 
are  6  million,  this  is  correct,  and  we  are 
referring  to  the  mentally  retarded  in 
cur  country  with  an  IQ  of  70  or  under. 

Then  we  added,  quite  properly,  to  the 
bill  cerebral  paisied  and  epileptic  chil- 
dren and  these  ai-e  certainlj'  develop- 
mental disabilities  and  they  need  our 
attention.  Then  we  added  autism  and 
dyslexia  and  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  to  serve  all  these  categories  is  $147 
million,  if  I  read  it  correctly. 

As  I  g;o  out  Into  the  comm-unitles  and 
listen  to  the  parents  of  Uie  handicapped 
children  and  to  the  medical  profession 
and  to  the  teachers  and  the  various  dis- 
ciplines who  contribute  so  m.iich.  I  fand 
their  fear  is  this,  that  if  we  continue  to 
add  so  many  specific  categories  with- 
out also  jrreatly  increasing  the  money,  wi; 
are  going  to  water  down  the  program  so 
that  really  we  will  not  be  helping  any 
category  to  the  extent  they  so  desperate- 
ly need. 

In  tills  ca^e  I  would  strongly  support 
adding  autism.  If  lay  persons  such  as 
we  are  were  to  see  an  autistic  child,  we 
would  relate  it  to  .serious  mental  Illness. 
The  child  is  totally  withdrawn,  noiicom- 
municative,  and  with  serious  neurologi- 
cal dlsabihties. 

When  we  move  to  dyslexia,  hov/ever. 
which  is  very  important.  In  its  broadest 
interpretation  we  could  be  helping  al- 
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most  every  child  in  this  country  with  a 
reading  problem— almost,  if  it  were  in- 
terpreted in  its  broadest  form. 

So  I  would  ( ertair.ly  again  say  that  I 
Mitenct  to  support  the  bill  I  would  warn 
Tiy  colleagues  and  m;.->;If  against  future 
V-ioad'-ninK  imd  li.-tinK  of  categories 
without  al.so  sreaily  broadening  the 
iiioney  involved.  But  in  its  present  form 
J  ;  upport  the  bill  and  1  would  hope  those 
vho  interpret  and  diaynose  dyslexia  will 
cio  it  in  a  rather  narrow  lo:  m  so  tiiat  the 
many  millions  of  nientaliy  retarded  and 
thoie  afflicted  with  epilepsy  and  cerebral 
pal.>y  and  auti3!a  will  continue  to  receive 
help.  This  is  in  no  way  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  failure  to  recognize  tiic  child  with 
dyr.lexia. 

With  those  comr.ients.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  a.sk  the  Members  to  support  this  niea- 
.  me. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  M/.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4005  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act  Amendments  of  1975.  I 
feel  passage  of  this  legislation  is  imjiera- 
Uve  if  we  are  to  continue  to  provide  the 
finest  quality  of  service  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  suffer  from  developmen- 
tal disabilities  and  mental  retardation. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  simple  1-year 
extension  through  fiscal  year  1075  of 
» ho.se  programs  which  have  been  funded 
under  conLinuuit;  resolutions.  In  addi- 
tion it  will  provide  for  a  2-year  substan- 
tive revision  of  the  existing  autliority 
through  fi.scal  year  1977  with  an  authori- 
zation of  $147  aiillion. 

Ti.e  bill  continues  a  n'lnibei-  of  widely 
successful  and  innovative  programs  to 
serve  the  developmen tally  disabled.  In- 
cluded among  tlie.se  are  funds  to  set  up 
projects  of  national  significance,  vehicles 
which  experiment  with  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  .-erving  the  de\elop- 
mentally  disabled  and  improve  the 
quality  of  service  and  care.  The  t.vpo.s  of 
pro,jects  funded  under  this  section  in  the 
pa,st  have  developed  .several  noteworthy 
programs  acclaimed  bv  prote.s.s;o:ii!ls  in 
Mie  field. 

Tlie  bill  also  recognizes  tiie  trend  to- 
ward deinstitutionalization  and  propose<l 
increased  appropriation.s  to  carry  out 
demonstration  programs  which  will  affect 
this  goal.  The  House  earlier  this  week 
pas,=;ed  the  Older  Americans  Act  which 
contained  a  similar  provi.'^ion  and  at  that 
lime  I  noted  that  the  cost  of  home  health 
I  are  can  be  as  much  as  three  timo^  less 
rxpen.sive  than  hospital  care  and  up  to 
five  times  less  expensive  than  care  in  a 
s!X>cializ.ed  facility.  Recent  exposes  about 
conditions  in  mental  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  in  many  ways  precipitated  the 
need  for  increased  fluids  to  encourage 
deinstitutionalization  and  I  warmly  en- 
iiorse  this  provision. 

I  am  ak.o  plea.-cii  to  note  tiiat  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  auti.sm  be 
MUJuded  among  the  definition  of  devel- 
opmentiil  disabilities.  Tliis  will  allow 
liie.-e  individuals  suffering  from  this  dis- 
ea.se  lo  receive  the  same  benefiis  a.-,  other 
developmental  di.sabilities  covered  by  the 
net. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  lo  note  that  fiuul- 
:ng  will  be  .?ontinued  to  allow  university- 
affiliated  facilities  to  serve  the  develop- 
mentally  di-^abled.  Ihere  are  cuirently 
some  41  of  the.se  schools  in  existence  and 


have  provided  50.000  students  with  spe- 
cialized training  working  witli  some 
20,000  develoiwnentally  disabled  people. 
Last  year  duiing  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  I  proposed  an  sjoend- 
nient  which  wou'd  allow  those  students 
ni  college  majoring  in  sociology,  psy- 
cliology.  or  social  work  to  work  with  the 
develop;rientd!ly  disabled  as  part  of  then- 
.  tudy.  I  was  advised  by  the  chairman 
that  section  122  as  well  as  section  130 
'a>'3i  of  existing  lav.  already  provided 
for  tiiis.  I  hope  that  .schools  wi'i  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  this  type  of 
den:on;..traiion  whicli  will  provide  these 
students  with  an  invaluable  learning  ex- 
perience and  will  help  to  alleviate  the 
continuing  critical  shortage  of  personnel 
to  serve  liie  ment.-Jly  retarded  and  devcl- 
f  p-mentally  di.sabled.  I  v.ill  be  looking  for 
full  iinplementation  of  this  provision  by 
the  Deparuneiit  of  fleaith.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legi.slation  is  vi- 
tp.lly  imjiortant  to  millions  In  this  Nation. 
It  was  unfoi  tanat  j  that  despite  the  fact 
that,  the  House  ovenvhelmingly  passed 
similar  legislation  last  year  final  action 
was  never  completed  by  the  Senate.  The 
needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  de- 
veU>pment?lly  di.sabled  ore  more  critical 
today  than  ever.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  funds  requested  represent  a  prudent 
figure,  one  v.hich  considers  both  the 
need.;  of  the  developmentally  disabled 
and  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint.  I  salute 
rhe  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Rocers, 
and  I  ui-ge  prompt  approval  of  tlus  leg- 
islation today. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
:n  support  of  H.R.  4005.  The  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has 
;■>  ltd  wi.sely  in  extending  the  autliority 
lor  jnograms  for  the  developmentally 
disabled.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  Members  to  demonstrate 
their  concern  for  people  who  are  eligible 
to  receive  services  under  the  Develop- 
mental Di- abilities  Sei-vices  and  Facili- 
ties Constniction  Art,  people  who  have 
niffered  severe  handicaps  as  a  result  of 
diseases  or  conditions  s  ich  as  cerebral 
palsy  and  epilepsy  that  ori^'inate  in 
childhood  and  continue  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  The  provi>ion  of  training, 
education  and  particularly  this  legisla- 
tion's ii^w  emphasis  on  dcinstitutional- 
i.'alion  of  care,  along  with  all  the  otlier 
services  provided  under  the  act,  can  do 
much  to  aid  the  disabled  while  helping 
them  fulfill  their  full  potential  as  effec- 
tive Citizens  and  presiuve  tiieir  sense  of 
-elf -worth. 

Some  members  of  the  committee 
maintain  that  fiscal  restraint  is  neces- 
niry  and  that  spending,  should  be  main- 
tained at  1975  levels  in  tiiis  legislation. 
I  believe  that  the  committee  has  demon- 
strated a  yreat  deal  of  restraint  in  au- 
thorizing only  such  incrcfses  in  funding 
as  would  off.set  the  effects  of  inflation. 
Maintenance  of  the  pro-rum  at  1975 
funding  levels  would  represent  an  actual 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  services 
available  under  the  program,  given  the 
1  urrent  hi'^Ii  rate  of  inflation.  I  believe 
a  would  be  short.  i;,ht(^d  to  maintain 
iuiiding  at  tiiis  year's  level,  thus  effec- 
iive'y  cutting  back  on  certain  verv  cfTeo- 


tive  and  worthwhile  services  desperately 
needed  by  many  disabled  persons, 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
conmiittee's  inclusion  of  autism  in  the 
definition  of   developmental   disabilities 
which  can  be  treated  under  the  Develop- 
mental DLsabilities  Services  and  Facili- 
I'es  Con.struclion  Act.  It  is  truly  a  shame 
that  the  adminisdation  chose  to  inter- 
pret the  term  "developmental  disabili- 
ties"  so  narrowly  in  the  past.  The  failure 
01  t;io  Secretary  of  Health,  Edvication. 
and  vVelfare  lo  use  the  authority  vested 
ui  h.iit  ;n  19"f0  to  identify  and  treat  neu- 
rologi'ui   ( ondiiions   closely    related   to 
mental  retardation  has  rculted  in  the 
t xc1'l..-iu:i  of  inrhviduais  from  treatment 
V  Iio  hi.d  .■>e\ere  disabilities  but  who  did 
noL  til  tne  categories  of  mental  retarou- 
tion.   e.'rebral  palsy,  or  epilepsy  wiiKii 
were  ■•pcf  itioally  set  forth  in  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act.  H.R.  4005  rem- 
edies this  situation  by   its  addition  of 
autism  to  the  definition  of  developmental 
disabilities.  The  new  authority  provided 
in  this  bill  for  the  Secretary  to  contract 
for  an  independent  survey  to  determine 
those  disorders  which  should  be  classi- 
fied as  developmental  disabilities  will.  I 
liope.  be  itsed  by  HEW  to  prevent  the 
exclusion  of  severely  disabled  and  de- 
serving pe.;>ons  from  the  very  worthv  hile 
ervices  provided  imder  this  legislate  in 
Duruig  the  93d  Congress,  I  cosponsored 
H.R.  9363,  introduced  by  Congrcsswoman 
Yvonne  Br.^ithwaite  Burke,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  include  autism  among 
the  developmental  disabilities  eligible  for 
services  under  the  act.  I  am,  according- 
ly, very  pleased  that  the  merit  of  iny 
position  in  this  matter  is  recognized  by 
the  legislation  before  us,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  4005. 

Mrs.  SCHRCEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  exaggerate  the  value  of  develop- 
ing the  resources  that  our  Nation  holds 
in  its  children  and  youth.  Neither  can  I 
ignore  this  Nation's  failure  to  give  chil- 
d.en  with  learning  disabilities  tlie  tools 
tiiey  need  to  become  members  of  their 
ov,  n  society  of  nonhandicapped  peers. 

The  support  and  additional  funding 
proposed  in  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities Amendments  of  1975  Is  essential  lo 
the  strength  of  our  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  tlie  developmentally  dis- 
abled. Our  support  of  these  amendments 
is  another  step  toward  breaking  down  the 
persisting  myths  and  stereotypes— the 
baniers  that  have  isolated  too  many  in- 
dividuals with  learning  disabilities  for  too 
long. 

H  R.  40G5  should  be  noted  for  its  atlt-n- 
iion  to  autism  and  dyslexia.  Autistic  chil- 
dren have  fallen  through  every  crack. 
The  c-.erwhelming  mystery  and  com- 
ilexity  of  their  problem  has  left  tiic.-e 
eiiildren  and  their  parents  without  help 
or  professional  attention.  There  are  no 
organized  programs  for  autistic  children : 
moreover,  none  will  develop  unless  re- 
search and  development  of  systems  of 
treatment  are  promoted. 

The  problem  of  dyslexia,  althoui^h  it 
has  received  a  great  deal  more  attention, 
IS  a  diseaf  e  that  must  be  carefully  diag- 
nosed at  the  start  in  order  to  provide  an 
effective  plan  of  treatment.  As  such,  there 
is  a  critical  demand  for  .^killed  profe.-- 
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sionals  to  face  and  treat  the  problems  of 
dyslexic  children.  Facing  the  problems  of 
mental  retardation  and  perceptual  dis- 
abilities, H.R.  4005  advocates  the  exten- 
sion of  research  and  training  resources 
in  the  field  of  special  education,  particu- 
larly early  childhood  education.  It  is  of 
iitiriost  importance  that  we  continue  to 
encourage  the  development  of  thi;  kind 
CI  technology-.  For  if.  under  the  illusion 
trat  we  are  saving  money,  ve  fail  to 
ihoioughly  support  the  .sy.<?tem  that  is  le- 
spousible  for  the  care  of  the  handi- 
capped, we  take  tiie  tragic  risk  of  cieat- 
lug  a  new  ■■dumping  ground"  for  this 
inob'.em. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  h.ave 
no  further  request.s  for  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairmar..  I  have 
na  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bi^  it  cnartcd  by  the  Sena!''  ond  Ho!i-,e 
of  lirprcsentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
■l';.'f'(  ,'ca  in  Congress  as-.sc/ih.'cd. 

SHORT    TITLE 

SFciiriN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  p.b  the 
'Developnienial  Di.sab!!ities  Aiutncitnents  of 
I975'. 

IXTENSION   or  EXISIING   AI'l  il' -RH  It  S    lliHOlCfl 
FISCAL    VE.^R    197  5 

SEf  2.  (a)  Sections  i2'i(h)  iind  Ibl  of  the 
Dc'VCiopnieiituI  Disa'oi'iUes;  fcieivit  es  and  Fa- 
(iliiies  Coustruclioii  Act  (lieveinnfter  in  this 
Act  leferred  to  as  the  'Act")  are  eacli 
amended  by  striking  o\U  "lor  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  HO,  1974  "  and  insertinri  In  Iieti 
lliereof  "each  for  the  fi'crU  years  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  June  30,  1975'. 

(b)  Section  137(b)  iD  of  the  Act  is 
nniended  by  striking  out  "and  June  30,  1971' 
and  insertincr  in  lieu  tlierciif  ",  June  30,  1974, 
and  June  30.  1976  ". 

E.^i'KN.sION    Of    nEMONsTR.ATION     AND     ^:.M^.•INC; 
GRAN  IS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  122(b)  of  the  Act  (as 
riinended  by  section  2 )  is  anvended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  '■1973;"  and  by  inserting 
after  ■1975"  the  following:  ";  -$12,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976;  and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977  ■. 

(b)  Section  124  of  the  A.t  is  anit-iided  lo 
road  as  follows: 

"PATMLNTS 

"Stc.  124.  Payments  of  grants  under  section 
12'3  shall  be  made  In  advance  or  by  v.ay  of 
reimbursement,  and  on  such  conditions,  as 
the  Perretary  may  determine.". 

SPECIAL    PROJECT    GIANTS 

Sfc.  4  Section  130  of  the  Act  is  u:mnded 
to  read  ;^s  followa: 

".SPECIAL    PROJr^T    GRANTS 

"Sec.  130.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  m.-^ke 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  entities  for — 

"(1)  demonstration  projects  for  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  persons  with  develop- 
ment.".! disabilities  who  are  also  disadvan- 
taged because  of  their  ecouomic  status  or  the 
location  of  their  residences, 

"(2)  technical  a.S8lstance  relating  to  -serv- 
Icfi  and  facilities  for  persons  with  flevelop- 
mental  disabilities,  including  assistance  in 
Slate  and  local  planning  or  administration 
respecting  such  .services  and  facilities, 

'(3)  training  of  specialized  personnel 
needed  for  the  provision  of  services  lor  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  or  for 
research   directly   related   to  such   training, 

"(4)  developing  or  demonstrating  new  or 
Improved  techniques  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, 

"(5)  gathering  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation relating  to  developmental  disabilities. 


"(6)  coordinating.  Integrating,  and  using 
all  available  community  resources  for  serv- 
ices to  persons  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties, and 

*'(7)  Improving  the  admlnL'^tration  of.  and 
the  quality  of  services  provided  in,  programs 
for  such  persons. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
.scction  (a)  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  Sccietary.  Such  aijplication  shall  be  ui 
such  form,  submitted  In  such  manner,  aad 
contain  si'cii  information,  as  the  Secretary 
shj.l!  by  regulation  prescribe.  The  Secrotriry 
may  not  approve  stich  an  application  unless 
the  State  in  which  the  applicant's  piojeci 
will  be  conducted  has  a  State  plan  apiiioved 
under  section  134. 

"(c)  'I'he  amount  of  any  grant  u.ncier  su'o- 
seclion  (a)  .shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary; and  payments  under  such  grants  mny 
be  made  in  r.rtvance  or  by  way  of  reimbtuse- 
ment,  and  at  such  Intervals  and  on  suoli 
conditions,  as  tlie  Secretary  finds  necessary. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  any  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  costi  ol  any 
project  there  sliall  )je  excluded  from  such 
costs  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  oi  ( 1 ) 
the  amount  of  any  other  Federal  grant  wliich 
the  applicant  has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of 
obtaining,  with  respect  to  such  project,  and 
(2)  the  amount  of  any  non-Fed>^ral  funds 
required  to  be  expended  as  a  condition  oi 
such  other  Federal  grant. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  pay.'nents 
under  grants  under  subsection  (a),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000 
for  ascal  year  1976  and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  sub.sectlon  for  any  sucii  fiscal  year,  not 
less  than  30  per  centum  of  such  funds  .s'nall 
be  used  for  projects  of  national  significance, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  No  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  or  under  this  Act 
(other  than  under  sub.sectlon  (d)  of  this 
section)  may  be  used  to  make  grants  under 
subsection  (a)." 

STATE    ALLOTMENTS 

Stc.  5.  (a)  Section  131  of  the  Ac  :- 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTflORI/IATION     OP     APPROPRIATIONS     F  v)R 
ALLOCATIONS 

'Sec.  131.  For  allotments  under  section 
132,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $50,- 
COO,000  for  fiscal  year  1977." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  132  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  folljws: 

"(a)  (1)  (A)  In  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
and  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph, 
allot  the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year 
under  section  131  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of — 

"(t)  the  population, 

"(it)  the  extent  of  need  for  services  and 
facilities  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, and 

"(111)  the  financial  need, 
of  the  respective  States.  Sums  allotted  to  the 
States  under  this  section  shall  be  used  In 
accordance  with  approved  State  plans  under 
section  134  for  the  provision  under  such  plans 
of  services  and  facilities  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities. 

"(B)  The  allotment  of  the  'Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  be  less  than  $50,000.  The  allotment 
of  each  other  State  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
be  less  than  $100,000. 

"(2)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  (A)  (11),  the  extent  of  need  in  any 
State  for  services  and  facilities  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  scope  and  extent 
of  the  services  specified,  pursuant  to  section 


134(b)(5),  in  the  State  plan  of  such  State 
approved  under  section  134. 

"(3)  Sums  allotted  to  a  S'nte  in  a  fiscal 
year  and  desigr.afed  by  it  for  con&iruc'iou 
and  remaining  iinobht;  ited  at  the  end  oi 
sucii  year  shall  rcn-.ain  available  'o  such  Slaie 
lor  such  purpose  in  tne  next  fisc.i!  year  'and 
in  such  year  oriv.  in  ariduion  to  tlie  suip.-, 
allotted  to  such  State  m  sucit  next  fisca". 
y:3ar:  except  tliai  if  tiie  mpxiniuiu  amount 
vhicli  rnav  be  .specified  for  cor.'^trucUo'i 
ipursuani.  to  secti.in  134(b('5))  for  a  :,ear 
X']'\n  any  part  of  tiie  amount  so  specified  piir- 
.Mi.'.ni.  lo  such  .section  for  the  precedinf;  fiscal 
year  p'ul  r^  inaining  luiob'igaied  a'  tlie  end  f»l 
.-iKli  f;.';r3l  yefT  is  not  lUfTu  ieijt  lo  p.iy  tht 
F(  clernl  share  t;  ihe  cost  of  coiis' ruction  oi 
a  ;;rc-i''!C  facihf  iJnUicied  i".  1  hi'  constnttfin 
nroHrani  of  the  State  t.eveloiji^ci  pursuant  to 
section  1.34tlj)  (13),  the  aniOa.nt  .specified  pur- 
suant to  section  13'  ib)  ( 15!  lor  su;  h  pieced- 
int  3car  slrall  remain  a'.iiihible  for  a  second 
additional  year  !or  the  purpose  of  paving 
the  Fecieral  shriie  ol  ihe  Cv.st  ol  conjlrurtion 
of  .'-•Kh  facility. 

'■i4i  Of  the  amoiu::  alioiied  to  auv  St,-"e 
■.'!idt;'  piuagr.ipii  (1  )  lor  fi-cal  year  1976.  no: 
less  than  10  per  centan  of  tlial  allotmeni 
sliall  be  u^ed  by  .-^uch  State,  in  accordance 
\.-ifli  ihe  pl.m  si'.bmiUed  pursuant  to  sect  .on 
134fbii20).  lor  ti.e  purpose  oi  H.-i.-Lsting  it 
ill  dcvelopirn;  and  iinplciueuling  plar.s  de- 
signed to  eliminate  inappropriate  plact- 
incat  iii  iiiscitutioiii  of  per,-,o:is  v>ith  develop- 
nientii!  dl' abilitie-.;  and  oi  tlic  amount  al- 
lotted to  any  Sta"e  under  paragraph  (1)  ftr 
each  succecdinj:'  fi,  rai  ye;o  .  i.ol  le<s  than  00 
per  centum  of  that  allotment  sjiall  be  u  ci 
ijy  such  State  for  such  ptirpose." 

(c)   Section  132ie)   of  the  Act  i.--  repealed. 

(UMl)  Sub^eclion  (b)  of  section  1P;2  of 
*ho  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "thi~. 
par;'  ca.ii  place  it  occurs  and  iii-ertiui;  m 
lieu  thereof  "the  State  plan". 

(2(  Section  134(b)(4)  of  'he  Act  is 
nme:ided  by  striking  out  ■'under  this  pan  ' 
and  iii.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  section 
132^'. 

(3)  Section  133  of  tlie  Act  i.-.  amended 
by  striking  out  "under  this  parf  each  place 
it  occurs  and  hiserting  in  lieu  thereof  'under 
vrriton   !i2". 

CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Srr.  a.  (rt)  Sections  I3j  and  136  of  the  Act 
are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  134il))  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  ol  paragraph  (17),  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (18)  as  paragraph  (21),  and 
by  inserting  the  following  new  paragra;ihs 
niter  paragraph  (17)  : 

"(18)  provide  reasonable  as.'tirance  that 
adequate  financial  support  will  be  available 
to  complete  the  construction  of.  and  to  main- 
tain and  operate  when  such  construction  :- 
completed,  any  facility,  the  construction  oi 
whicli  is  assisted  with  sums  allotted  unc.er 
section  132: 

"(19)  provide  reasonab!"  a-s.surarce  tlir.t 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  in  tlie  perform- 
ance of  work  on  any  construction  project  a-- 
sisted  with  sums  allotted  tmder  section  1  !2 
will  be  paid  at  rates  not  le,ss  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  In  the  local- 
ity as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931 
(40  tr.S.C.  276a— 276a-5,  known  as  the  Davi~- 
Bacon  Act);  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  siu'tl 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  spe- 
cified in  this  paragraph  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Pl.m 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  6  U  S  C. 
Appendix)  ad  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Jur..? 
13,  1934   (40  U.S.C.  276c); 

"(20)  contain  a  plan  designed  to  eliminate 
inappropriate  placement  in  institutions  of 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities,  and 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  care  and  the  state 
of  surroundings  of  persons  for  whom  lus'i- 
tutional  care  is  appropriate;   and". 
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(c)  The  headings  uf  sections  lj7  aiul  13a 
of  the  Act  are  each  amcndeU  by  locerUng 
"coNsTRccnoN,"  after  "planning,". 

(d)  (1)  Section  137  of  Oie  Act  U  bniei:cit  J 
(A)  by  FlriBlUij  out  In  Bub^dctloa  (a)(l> 
".  olher  than  expeiid.tarsj  for  c<:'U»U-ucLio:i."; 
piiU  (B)  by  »nie:i(iliig  ruboccUou  (b)  to 
).  ^d  ai  follow  .: 

•  o)  For  purposes  of  babiectloa  (a),  the 
Vcue'ijil  shave  With  rDiip»"-t  to  any  Stito  for 
n...'al  year  l'J~6  and  for  ;he  nexi  fiioal  year 
: 'iall  be  75  ijer  rentiira  of  die  "xperniiiures 
iiiciincd  by  tlie  State  cinrin^  such  yc.<r  under 
st'>  f.taie  pluu  appiijvecl  uuder  seciion   134." 

f.')  tJectlui  4li1i1i)  of  tae  Ment,^!  Ketarda- 
t.yn  Kaclliiifcs  and  Coainiuiuty  Mental 
IleulUi  Centers  Coiistructlou  Act  of  ia03  io 
iuucrcleJ — 

i.\)   by  sn-.*tlns  otil  "part  C  of  ti'.'.e  I  or 
;.   paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(A)   for  any  project 
:iaer  part  C  of  t;tle  I  may  not  exceed  66?j 

per  centum  of  the  cost.'!  of  construction  of 
such  project,  uiiU  (B)"  In  para  rap li  (2); 
ind 

(C)  by  striking  out  "part  C  of  title  I  or 
tiiidrr"  In  parai,'raph  (3). 

(C)  Section  HO  f  f  the  Act  Is  atnend-?d  to 
re..ci  a.-^  follows: 

"N0NniTPI.IC*T10>r 

.■^EC.  HO.  lu  determining  U.e  nuiomit  of 
niiy  State's  Federal  cliare  of  the  expenditures 
:  '.cMrred  by  it  iindcr  a  Sta'e  plan  rpproved 
iiTider  section  134,  there  .  hiiU  be  disregarded 
n»  any  portion  of  such  expenditures  which 
are  financed  by  Federal  funds  provided 
iind':r  any  provi.<i>ni  of  la'.v  other  than  sec- 
tion 132,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any  nor.- 
Federal  funds  required  to  be  e.xpended  a.s  r 
c  r.dillrn  of  rerelpt  of  .-uch  FoLltr.vl  fi:..'J-  " 

C!.«LR.\L  PHOVliluNS  AND  COKiORAIINJ 
AMh.NDMKNrS 

:  1  r  7.  I  a  I  Section  134  Of  the  Act  Is  anie  id- 
ed  by  adding  at  tne  tad  the  loUowic^  new 
.■-  ib.sectlon: 

■'id)  For  puiposes  of  r.ny  determination  by 
t'le  SP'"etary  for  purpo'e.^  of  subsection  (b) 
(11 »  as  to  vihethcr  any  urban  or  rural  area 
is  a  poverty  area,  the  .Secretary  may  not  de- 
rcrnune  ihai  an  aiea  1.-,  an  urban  or  rural 
poverty  arc;'.  \u:if"j  — 

"(1)  such  area  conttvins  one  or  nure  ou'o- 
iiroas  uiiich  are  ciiarat*erl;ied  6£  subiraas  o! 
pv'vertv; 

"(2)  the  population  of  such  sti'barea  or 
siibareaj  constitutes  a  substan^Ud  portion 
of  the  fkiiiulatlon  of  such  rural  or  urban 
area:  and 

■  i3)  the  project,  facility,  or  aotivKy,  In 
coiniectlon  with  which  such  determliiallon 
Is  u.ade,  doej.  or  i  .vhen  completed  or  put 
Into  operation)  v.ill.  £v=rve  the  needs  of  tLe 
residents  of  -uch  subarea  or  subareas." 

(b)  Part  C  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
In^'  after  sci  tlou  110  ihe  folloAlnc;  no.v  ^--e- 
tioii: 

■•RErOVERY 

"Sfc.  141.  If  :>ny  faoilUy  wnli  re -peel  t>) 
V  hich  fimas  have  been  paid  under  asccion 
1 12  shall,  at  any  Lime  v.iihln  vvventy  yttuz 
ul.ei  the  completion  of  construction  -  " 

"  1 1 )  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
a^'ency,  or  organliatloa  (A)  wlUcii  is  not 
ft  public  or  nonprofit  private  entity,  or  (B) 
uijicii  is  not  approved  as  a  t.rinaferee  by 
Ujo  State  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
section  1J4  or  its  successor:  or 

"(2)  cf.r^e  to  Ix;  a  publi:;  or  o'.lier  non- 
profit facility  for  the  menially  re'^rdcd  or 
pc-faons  viitU  Olher  developni'.-n-^Al  disabill- 
tits.  unless  the  Secretary  determlii-js,  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  that  there  Is  go^jd 
ciuse  for  releasii'.-  the  applieai,-  or  otiier 
<>wnor  frora  iliv  ubil^atio':  to  cinti;:ue  .such 
fa'-iiuy  as  a  public  or  ota<  r  nonpront  *r.- 
cl!;>y  for  the  men'^aliv  retarded  or  persons 
with  other  dcvilopmental  disabUlties. 
the  Unl:<-d  otaies  shall  be  entiiled  to  i-e- 
covt-r  from  el  her  the  trM.sfi.rcr  or  the  traiis- 
ferte  ...r.  m  tho  ca.-#  of  a  fa'-  :.tv  which  has 


ceased  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  fa- 
cility fur  the  mentally  retarded  or  persona 
TTlth  other  developmental  dlLabllltles.  from 
tho  owners  thereof)  an  amount  bearing  the 
Bame  ratio  to  the  Uien  value  (as  determined 
by  the  agreeineiit  of  the  parUco  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  district  tourt  of  Ihe  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  the  facility 
is  situated)  of  so  much  of  such  facility  a"; 
constituted  an  approved  project  or  project.s, 
.-.3  the  amount  of  the  Federal  participation 
bore  to  the  co.st  of  the  construction  of  such 
project  or  project.^.  Such  rl^;ht  of  recovery 
shall  not  constitute  a  lien  upon  such  fa- 
cility prior  to  Judpneat." 

(c)(1)  Part  A  of  the  At  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•  I'AUT    A — CiFNK.-.VL  PRo\I:JoKS 

■  DsirixrnoNS 

"Sec.  101.  For  purpose.-^  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  includes  Puerto 
R:ro,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islai'iC!--,  tlie  Tiust  TeiTitory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Distrin  of  Cvlimibla. 

"(2)  The  te:  m  'facility  for  persons  with 
'levelopmenta!  dlMihllltles'  means  a  facility, 
or  a  tiieclf.cd  portion  of  n.  facility,  designed 
primarily  for  the  delivery  of  one  or  more 
services  to  persons  with  one  or  more  devel- 
opmental disabilities. 

"(3)  T'te  tornv!  'nonproflt  facility  for  per- 
.son«  with  developmental  dlsabUlUes'  and 
'nonprofit  private  histltutlon  of  higher  learn- 
ing' meai!,  re  pectlve^y,  a  facility  for  perion." 
with  developmental  dlsabllitlc!  and  an 
Institution  of  higher  lenrnlng  which  are 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
proflt cori)oratlon.s  (jr  a.ssoclat'o.na  no  p.art  of 
the  net  earnlnss  of  whloli  innre.s,  or  may 
lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
.shareholder  or  Individual:  and  the  term 
'nonprofit  private  agency  or  or^-anli-atlon' 
mear.s  an  agency  or  organization  which  1% 
such  a  corporation  cr  assoclatl-^n  or  which 
Is  o'.vned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  of 
.such  CTporations  or  as.so<.-latlons. 

"(4)  The  term  'construction'  Inchide.s  ccii- 
'tructton  of  r.e.v  btiUdIn;Ts,  acquisition,  ex- 
pa:i.jlon,  ren;iodeling.  and  alieratlcn  of  exi>t- 
li'.S  balldlngj,  and  Initial  equipnuut  of  any 
.s'jch  buildin^'.^  (Uicladiinj  medical  trans- 
portation facilities);  Including  architect's 
fees,  but  e.TCludlng  the  ccst  of  cTslte  Im- 
provement': and  the  cost  of  the  acquisition 
of  land. 

"lo)  The  term  \\:.-'.  of  con.struction'  means 
the  amount  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
neccs.sary  fur  the  con.struction  of  a  project. 

"(3)  The  term  'title,'  when  used  with 
refcieuce  to  a  .site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
simple,  or  .-udi  o»her  estate  or  interest  (lu- 
rludlpg  a  lea.schold  on  which  tho  rental  cice.s 
not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
land)  RH  the  Secretary  find.-?  .^ufticlent  to 
R.ssure  for  a  period  of  nut  h'.ss  than  fifty 
jears  turdlUiMbed  u.se  and  po.s.ic.wion  for  the 
purposes  of  roiistruc<lon  and  operation  of 
the  project. 

"(7)  The  r«rm  ■dev<>!opTiicntal  d!.=iablllty' 
means  a  d;  ability  attributabto  to  mental 
rctnrdaliou,  cerebral  paLsy,  epilepsy,  a!itl;im, 
dyslexia,  or  a  neurological  condition  of  an 
Indivldu.'.l  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
closely  related  to  mental  r<*fardation  or  to 
requl'e  treaunpr.t  similar  to  thr.t  reqti'red 
for  mentally  retarded  individual's  which 
disability  originates  before  such  Individual 
attains  age  eighteen,  whicn  has  contnau-d 
or  can  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely, 
and  \*hkh  coiiEtituies  ,i  subst  mtiiil  handi- 
cap tOEUCli  individual. 

'  |8)  The  term  '.services  for  pertons  with 
developn:ent/.:  diiabll:ties  m-an.s  speciUlzed 
services  or  .^p^.l.u  ad.tptailoas  of  generic 
services  directed  tov.Mrd  the  allf  vl.ition  of  a 
devclopmen'..U  disability  or  toward  the 
social,  per^cna!.  physical,  or  economic 
habll.tatijn  or  rehabilita'iou  of  an  individual 
with  ."-uch  a  di.sabilliy;  and  sucii  term  In- 
fiidti  <lla  ,'ioels.  ev.iluation,  trr-.ttmen^,  per- 


F.ona'.  cnre,  day  care  domiciliary  care,  apeclal 
living  arr!inj:?ments,  training,  edncatlon, 
sheltered  employment,  recreation,  eousseltsg 
of  the  individual  tirtth  such  disability  and 
of  his  family,  protective  and  other  ooclal  and 
s,)cio-le^l  services.  Information  and  re- 
ferral .iti vices,  follow-along  aerrVcee,  and 
transportation  services  necessary  to  assure 
dcli'.cry  of  services  to  ptr.ioiis  with  devclop- 
nieritul  diaabilitie.s. 

'STATE    CONllitJl.    or    Oi'i  n.VTIONS 

ciic.  102.  E.xcept  as  oilierwlse  specifically 
l.Tovidcd.  nc-thlng  In  tliis  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  conferring  on  any  Federal  officer 
or  emplo;.t>o  the  right  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  administration, 
personnel,  maintenance,  or  operation  of  any 
facility  ior  pcr.son.s  with  developmental  dls- 
itblluics  with  respect  to  which  any  fund.s 
have  hci-n  or  m.iy  be  expended  under  tlils 
title. 

"RFCOUDS    AND    AUDIT 

■  Sn  103,  (a)  En.ch  recipient  of  assUitaiicc 
under  this  title  .sh^l  keep  such  records  si 
the  Secretary  «;hall  prescribe,  including  (i) 
reeord.s  which  fully  disclose  (A)  the  amount 
and  dlspof  ition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Euch  as.slstance.  (B)  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
With  which  such  assistance  la  given  or  used, 
and  (C)  tlie  aiaoiuit  of  that  portion  of  the 
cast  of  t!ie  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  ("her  sources,  and  ('J)  such  other  re.ords 
.11  v.ill  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  'Ihe  Secretary  and  the  Comptio'.Icr 
C«>ner,\l  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  autliorized  representatives,  shall  have 
UCCC13  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  t)ooks,  documents,  papers,  and 
record-s  of  the  recipients  of  assl.stance  under 
this  tit!«>  thfit  are  pertinent  to  st.ch  aaslst- 
ance. 

•■snOfiT   TTTt  F 

'St.c.  104.  Thlii  title  may  be  died  a.^  ih(^ 
Developmental  DlsabUltles  ServlcCii  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act." 

(2)  Section  100  and  part  D  of  tlic  Act  ..iid 
paragrapha  (b).  (1).  and  (m)  of  section  40! 
of  tho  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Commiurlty  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
fctructlon  Act  of  1963  are  repealed. 

(d)  Sections  137,  138.  139,  140.  and  141  of 
part  C  of  the  Act  are  redesignated  as  sec- 
tions 135,  136,  137,  133,  and  139.  rrspecMvely 

liFECrrVt    DATE 

Sec.  8.  T^e  amendments  made  by  tcctlor^ 
3.  4,  ,';,  6,  and  7  shall  take  efl'ect  with  respect 
to  appropriations  under  the  Act  for  h.scal 
years  beginning  alter  June  30.  1975. 
r.rroRT  and  studt 

Sir  9.  (u)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  la  thi.s  sec- 
tion referred  to  a.s  the  'Secretary")  sha'I.  in 
accordance  with  section  101(7)  of  the  Act 
(dcfliiin^  (he  term  "dL-velopmental  disabil- 
ity')  (a.s  amended  by  section  7  of  this  A-t), 
determine  the  neurological  conditions  of  In- 
dividuals whl;-h  .should  be  included  as  devel- 
opmental disablli'wies  for  purposes  of  Uie 
programs  authorized  by  parts  B  and  C  of 
the  Act.  Within  sLx  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
make  .such  determination  and  shall  make  n 
repi,rl  theref  ii  to  the  Ccnsress  specifying  t!ie 
neurological  conditions  which  he  determine.! 
."ihould  be  so  included,  the  neurological  con- 
ditions which  he  determined  should  not  be 
po  included.  t*!id  the  reasons  for  each  such 
determination.  After  making  such  report, 
the  Secretary  shall  periodically,  but  net  Ic^s 
often  than  «nnually,  reriew  the  neurological 
conditions  not  so  Included  as  developmental 
dl.>=ab:liti(s  to  determine  If  they  should  be  so 
Included.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  tlic 
CoiifT-esK  the  results  of  each  STJCh  review. 

( b)  1 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  contract  for  the 
ciiiidac:  of  an  indcpeadent  objectire  study 
to  determine  lA)  If  The  basis  of  the  defini- 
tlofi    <if    tb'-"    developmental    dlsabllitle.s    ax' 
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!iin''nded  by  section  7  of  this  Act)  with  re- 
spec;  lo  which  assistance  Is  authorized  under 
such  parts  B  and  C  of  the  Act  Is  appropriate 
iiud  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  not,  to  deter- 
niiii'*  au  appropriate  basis  for  determining 
v^iiv.:!  disabilities  should  be  Included  and 
•,vh:''i  disabilities  should  be  excltided  from 
the  dolinition,  and  (B)  tlie  nature  and  ade- 
qiiac  y  c>f  services  provided  under  other  Fed- 
nal  picgrums  for  persons  with  ditabiUtiPs 
not  u.iluded  in  suclt  defiiiiaoa. 

{2)  A  tiiiul  report  giving  tlie  rcoitlt-i  oi  the 
st'itiv  reqtiued  by  pnraL,raph  (1)  and  pro'/id- 
i'ig  specifications  for  the  definition  of  devel- 
opi'iei'tal  disabilities  for  purposes  oX  part?  B 
and  C  of  tiie  Act  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
oi-u;(iii7ation  conducting  the  study  to  the 
Coniniittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
tiie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  eighteen  months 
;u'ter  the  dale  of  enactment  of  the  firnt  Act 
•.nakiJig  na  appropriation  for  sticli  study. 

Ml-  ROGERS  ^duiing  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairniaii,  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
thiit  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment lit  any  point. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thei'e  objeciion  to 
the  request  of  the  eenlleman  Irom 
Florida?  . 

Tlieie  was  no  objection.  | 

AMIl.Ni.'MENT     OHEFTD     BV     MKS.     UNWICK 

Mrs.  FEN  WICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tiie  Cleik  read  as  itiIio\ts: 

Amendment  oJfered  by  Mrs.  Ffxwick:  On 
page  2,  strike  out  lines  12  through  14  and 
iiuserl  in  lieu  theieol  tlie  following:  "and  by 
insertUig  after  '1.475'  tlie  following:  'and 
?5,000.000  each  for  tiie  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,   iOTii,  and  Sep^enroer  30,   1977"." 

On  page  5,  strike  out  lines  8  through  10 
aud  In.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"StT.  131.  For  allotments  under  section  132. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
518,000.000  each  for  the  fiscal  year:-:  ending 
.Tune  31),   197t;,  and  September  30,   1977." 

Mi-.:.  FENWICK.  Mi.  Chairman,  1  rise 
in  support  of  tiiis  measure.  Some  may 
wonder  why  1  liave  introduced  an  amend- 
ment such  PS  this.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
f'bout  our  handicapped  children.  My 
v.ork  in  tlie  legislature  at  home  em- 
phasized the  sheltered  workshops  for  the 
hondicapped.  My  own  ,son  has  had 
dyslexia.  I  know  what  it  means  in  the  life 
of  a  child. 

The  only  rea-'on  I  briivi  this  up,  Mr. 
Ciiairman — and  I  address  myself  to  the 
chainnan — is  something  that  is  a  matter 
of  principle.  In  this  House,  time  after 
tune,  ve  offer  Icrislalion  with  automatic 
e.scahitor  c'auses.  I  wish  so  much  that 
we  (ould  structure  these  bills  for  3 
years,  certainly,  to  show  a  continuing 
'Upport  for  impoitant  measures  as  this. 
Wiint  could  be  more  important?  But  we 
■hould  not  build  in  an  escalator  clause 
Huit  simply  tells  everybody  to  go  ahead 
iind  spend,  "you  will  not  have  to  justify 
your  programs,  the  money  Is  going  to 
be  there:  .spend  it." 

Of  all  programs,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
.ind  I  am  going  to  vote  for  It  no  matter 
what  happens;  but  somewhere  somebody 
has  to  speak  out. 

I  do  wi.sh  that  we  w  ould  remember  that 
tite  people  of  this  country  are  carrying  a 
^?Mible  debt.  We  must  somehow  keeji 
iiold  of  our  future  spending.  We  should  be 
considering  next  year,  perhaps,  that  the 
dys'exia  program  may  have  insufficient 
funds.  Then  we  can  pass  a  supplemental 


authorization,  as  we  have  on  so  many 
other  things.  Why  not  have  a  continuing 
practice  of  doing  this? 

My  amendment  would  raise  from 
$4,250,000  to  $5  million  the  university 
grants,  and  would  raise  from  $32,500,000 
to  $38  million  the  grants  to  States.  It 
would  continue  special  projects  at  S12 
million.  If  we  need  other  special  proi- 
ects.  we  ought  to  vote  them  next  year. 
That  is  the  point  of  this  amendment.  It 
is  not  to  frustrate  a  wonderful  program. 
Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opiTOsition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  great 
amount  of  concern  for  what  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fen- 
v.'icK )  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentlewoman  tliat 
if  on  other  legislation  relating  to  liigh- 
ways,  to  military  and  many  other  mat- 
ters, I  will  join  with  the  gentlewoman 
to  ti-y  to  establish  a  principle  of  holding 
the  line  on  spending;  but  I  find  to  try 
to  inject  that  principle  into  this  most 
sensitive  area;  that  is,  aid  to  handi- 
capped children.  The  House  should  not 
impose  that  principle  upon  a  measure 
as  important  as  this  one.  This  principle 
should  be  in  relation  to  our  entire  budg- 
etary problems  in  this  counti-y. 

With  that.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  and  ask 
it  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Ihe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.lth 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  amendment.  I  have  made  the 
point. 

Mr.  Chaiiiiian,  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
the  business  of  this  House.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  this  amend- 
ment. I  just  would  hope  so  much  that 
the  point  could  be  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  U  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Htjngate, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  hnd 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  4005) 
to  a'netid  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Ser\ices  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  progiams  au- 
thorized by  that  act,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  342,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
:tnd  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi'e.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was    taken:    and    the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 
'Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 


ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tlie  Sergeant  a  I  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
tent  Members. 

The  vote  wa.i  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  398,  nays  5, 
answered  ''present'  1,  not  voting  28.  as 
f  ollov.  ;^ : 

IR^il  Ni.   llGl 


AbJ'iM'' 

Atlai.'.s 

Adaabbo 

.'\le.\ander 

Aiidcrso'i, 

Chlil. 
Andersoj)   lii. 
Andrews,  N.C 
Andrew.?, 

N.  Dni:. 
Anniai.::o 
Archer 
.^rmstroii'^ 
Ashbrook 
Ashle;- 
Arpiu 
AaCoin 
Eadiiio 
Balalis 
r.aldus 
Eaucus 
Baumiu) 
Beard,  K.f 
Beard.  Te.:!i 
Bedeil 
V,ed 

Heiuiett 
Bergitind 
lieviU 
Buigiji 
Bieoter 
Baif^haiu 
BUtnch;u\i 
Blouiu 
Bo;j;f-;s 
Boiand 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
>7.radenias 
Breckluric;  •'■ 
Brinkiey 
Brodliead 
Brooks 
r'roomfif'.d 
Brown,  Caiif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Erov.n,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanrn 
Burt  ener 
Burke.  Ciilif. 
B'lrke,  Fia. 
Biirke,  Mns.s. 
Bi.r'eson.  Tex. 
Burton,  .John 
liurlQi!,  Phillip 
Buiiei 
B-ron 
t  :i:uv 
Cirr 
r;irter 
f  ,isey 
(f'ciorbe.i; 
L  h,^ppeU 
Chisholm 
<'iancv 
Cifur.fn, 
Don  II. 
f'iiwsou,  D-1 
Clay 

Cleveland 
C'ofhrnn 
Cohen 
Coliins,  Ti!. 
r?llUis,  Tcv 
Cnnabie 
f'on'rn 
Conte 
Cornc;: 
t  otter 
coiu'hlin 
IJ  Atnoul.s 
•  ^ur.el.  Dan 
i:!.(niel.  P.cbr:' 
V/  ,  Jr. 


YEAS— 3V«8 
U.Tiiiel:;, 

Doiniuick  V. 
Uiuiieisoii 
Davis 

(ie  hi  C':iL'/:\ 
Deianey 
Dt'luau.-. 
Dent 
Derrick 
DerwiUolii 
Devine 
Dicl.insou 
Duicell 
IJodd 
Downey 
Duwnirig 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Ore^,. 
Daiican,  Tenu. 
du  Pout 
Eerly 
Eckhardl 
Ede&r 

Euvc.rdfl.  Ala. 
Fdwards,  Calif, 
Euberi.; 
!i:mery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Coio. 
Evans,  Ind 
Fi.scell 
Eenwick 
rindley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
I'iorio 
Flow  ers 
Fol  ey 

Ford.  Mich. 
Forsythe 
rountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Pucivia 
Gavdos 
Gibbons 
Gilinau 
Ginn 
Gon/ale:'; 
Goodling 
Griidison 
Gra.sslty 
Green 
Gudo 
Guyer 
rf:iTecioni 
Hi-ley 
Kdll 

Hamilton 
Haminer- 
Bchmidt 
ITanley 
Hannflford 
Kansea 
Harkin 
Hrfrrliu;ton 
Hnrris 
Kar.sha 
Ht'S'in.ES 
Hnyes,  lud. 
U?.ys.  Ohio 
Hcbert 

Mechier.  W.  Va. 
.leckler,  Mass. 
I'etvtfT 
Hein/; 
Helstoski 
lacks 
Hightower 
Hill  is 


Boll.iua 

Holt 

iiolf/.mau 

Horion 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Huneate 

H'ltchinsou 

If  hord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jetiorda 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Culif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kust  en 

Kasteiui  t C'.-r 

Kazen 

Keay 

Kemp 

Ketch' im 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Kiueger 

i.aFalce 

Eacomarsaio 

Lnita 

Lcgtsett 

LehniRu 

Lent 

Levltns 

LitLon 

I-lojd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn, 

Long,  La. 

Lon.e,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCioskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFaii 

ricHugh 

McKay 

Macdonnld 

Madden 

Madigan 

^^3guire 

M.Thon 

Mjnn 

M;i  rt  1  n 

Matsunasa 

Mnzi'oU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

M'.kva 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

M'nish 

Mink 

M'tohell.  M-i. 

Mitchell,  N,Y. 

Moakley 

Moflett 

Mo:  loll  an 

Montgomery 
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CdJif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 

Jlor/un 
Mosiier 
Mo?s 

M.irphy.  m. 

Murtha 

?Il.  ers,  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

NeHi 

.Nedzl 

Nichols 

NiX 

obcr.st?r 

Obpy 

O  Brien 

OHara 

O  NeiM 

Ottinppr 

P^Esmtiu 

Patfen 

Patterson.  Cull 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Plck'.o 

Pikfl 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price 

PrltrhsrJ 

Qj:b 

'JiUIcn 

RallsbarV; 

K.indall 

R  angel 

Rets 

Re:;u!a 

ReuBS 

Rhodes 

richmcrd 

Kip-Ie 

HInaldo 

Roberts 

NATS— 6 

BurlKcn,  Mo.      M  Donald  f^jiu'r 

Crnnc  Eeil.'erllng 

ANSWERED  'TREoENT' 

Vander  .Ja:,t 
NOT  VOTING— 28 
Ab^i;«  FoKl.  Tcun.         Mi::s 


Roblnaon 

Gb^tton 

Ro<Jiao 

Sluckey 

Roe 

Studds 

Rogers 

SullWan 

RoncaJ.o 

Symington 

Roonc  y 

Talcott 

Rose 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Rost'iithai 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Rouih 

Teagtie 

Rousselot 

Thompson 

Roybal 

Thone 

Runnels 

Thornton 

Riippe 

Trailer 

Russo 

Treen 

Ryan 

T3oni;a3 

St  Germain 

tdall 

Sanilnl 

Ullman 

Sarastn 

Van  Deer'/.r. 

barbanes 

Vr.nder  Veer. 

Sat  t  erf.  e".  I 

Vnnlk 

S<beii2r 

Vigorlto 

Schneebell 

vVag.joiiij«>r 

Schroeder 

Walsa 

Sohu:?e 

Wampler 

Sobelliis 

v/axmaii 

Sharp 

Whalen 

ShlpiP" 

White 

rshrlver 

Vr'hltehurst 

Shusier 

Whitten 

Sikes 

W:[";in8 

Simon 

Wilson,  Bob 

Skubl*.': 

Wilson. 

Slack 

ChcrlesH  . 

Smith,  Iowa 

Calif. 

Srnlfh,  Nebr. 

Wilson, 

Snyder 

Charles.  Tex. 

scuirz 

Winn 

Spellmpr. 

Wlrfh 

Snen-'e 

Woltf 

Sta^'-ors 

Wnsht 

Stuntop. 

Wvdler 

J.  William 

Wylle 

Stanton. 

Yates 

Jiimes  V 

Yatron 

Stark 

Young,  A'..sl-..i 

Steed 

Young,  Fla. 

Sreeiinaii 

Young,  Ga. 

S'.eiger,  Ari.' 

Yo'ir.T.  Ter. 

Steiiier.  Wis. 

Zabloikl 

Rtephers 

Zeferetfl 

Etoke.i 

Ambro 

Barret; 

BreaiL'c 

Ccnyers 

Corman 

Esch 


GlRimo 

Gold  water 

H.iwkiiis 

Henderson 

Hyde 

Lrindru'r. 

Ui'Ewen 


MurpUy.  V  V. 

Patman 

Pres.sler 

Rlienhoover 

RostenkOTTslTi 

SL-ik 

Wcj.cr 


Evins,  Tcuii.       McKinucy 
i:;i^t  MathU 

So  the  bill  ^.a.s  pas.sed. 
Tlie   Clerk   announced   the   foUor.lnj 
1  air.?: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Ne,v  York  v.ltli  Mr.  Brrr.-;T 

J:r.  Rostenkowi^kl  with  Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Keaderiozi  wl'ii  Mr.  Laiidruni. 

M-  Al?zug  ftttli  Mr.  Weaver. 

^^r.  A.Tobro  with  Mr  C  jnyers. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tenvicriree  vhth  Mr.  >.:.:K«iiiiey. 

:Tr.  EvIns  of  Ti:r:ie---ee  -Mth  y.r.  GoIdxatfV 

Mr.  Glalmo  wltli  Mr.  Dlggs 

Mr.  Sldk  with  Mr.  McS-vren. 

Mr  B.-irrett  with  Mr.  Mathls 

Mr.  F:y;it  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  HawWns  with  Mr.  Rlsenlioover. 

The  remit  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
n:i  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  rccoiL-ider  wa.s  laid  on 
th"  Cable 


gek:,pal  lea VI] 


Ml-.  ROGEE3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  coti'^cnt  that  ell  Members 
may  have  5  legi;-,Iative  days  In  which 
to  revL-c  and  txlaid  their  r;:r.arks  en 
tl'.c  bill  ju.4t  pa.?oed. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
ciue.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  C03VEMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4115,  THE  NURSE  TRAINING  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
un.qninious  con.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Inter-state  and  Foreign  Commerce 
have  until  midnlj-ht  tonight  to  file  a 
report  on  H.R.  4115,  the  N-.irse  Traininp 
Act  Exten.«kir!. 

Th.e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqiieit  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  obieciion 


AUTHORIZING  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  THE  NUCLEAR 
REGULATORY  COMMISSION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  (H.R.  4224 » 
to  authorize  supplemental  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mlsKlon  for  fiscal  year  1975  be  con.sld- 
ered  In  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
cI  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  refiuest  of  the  frontlcman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  r.::  follo.vs: 

Cr.  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
>t  RcpTe.cntntives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  asi'tnbled,  That  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Nu- 
clear RegiUaiory  Comnils-sion  to  carry  out 
the  provlslon.s  of  Bectlon  261  ol  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  ameudcd,  and  section 
30i)  of  the  Energy  ReorgaiilzaMon  Act  ot 
1974,  $50,200,000  for  r..-cal  year  1975 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.-jtiilce  the  last  v.ord. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provide,-;  for 
uuthorizr.tion  of  suPi)lemental  appro- 
priation.?  of  $50,200,000  for  tlie  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  for  fiscal 
yean  1975.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
niL^.sion  came  Into  being  on  January  19 
of  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  division 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pur- 
suant to  the  Energy  Reoifxanlzatlon  Act 
of  1974.  These  additional  funds  are  re- 
quired for  three  reason.s:  First,  for  car- 
rying out  the  provision.s  of  that  act; 
second,  for  licciLse  fee  refunds  required 
because  of  two  recent  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions;  and  third,  to  replace 
iunds  which  v.ould  otherwise  have  been 
available  in  the  NRC  budget  from  rcvc- 
n'les. 

Speclf.cajlr,  $9  5  million  will  be  used 
for  partial  refund.s  of  license  fees  col- 
lected over  the  past  7  years  which  were 
in  excess  of  amounts  which  would  bf' 
acceptable  under  the  new  Supreme  Court 
standard.-  An  additionii  $32  8  mlUion 
Is  to  replace  anticiiiatcd  revenues  which 
'"idcr  the  buaget  system  followed  by  tlie 
Atoaiic  Energy  CommL^.  ion  were  avail- 
able for  budijetary  purpo.se .  The  Nuclear 
ResiUatory  Comml-ssion's  budget  will 
con-si.t  entirely  of  orprorrlated  funds. 


and  thus  will  not  be  dependent  on  reve- 
nues. NRC  revenues  will  be  deposited  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. In  the  same  manner  as  the  reve- 
nues received  by  other  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  remaining  $7.9  million  Is  for  es- 
tablisliing  certain  new  fimctlons  required 
for  NRC  to  function  as  a  separate  agen- 
( y,  ..urh  as  a  budget  group  and  nonregu- 
latory  legd  services,  and  for  conducting 
.several  ,spccial  studies  required  by  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act.  These 
studies  arc  primarily  in  the  areas  o! 
.••afety  and  safeguards. 

In  summary,  this  request  does  not  rep- 
re.-^ent  an  expansion  of  the  operations 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
It  merely  allows  this  new  agency  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  which  created  It.  I 
urge  this  body  to  approve  the  additional 
authorization  so  that  the  Commission 
can  continue  unabated  the  careful  and 
effective  regulation  of  civil  atomic  en- 
ergy pppllcatlons. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  In  support  of  this  au- 
tliori/ation.  The  committee  has  carefullv 
reviewed  this  request.  We  conducted  open 
l!carin':;s  at  which  NRC  testified  and  were 
quc:;tioncd  on  the  need  for  these  funds 
We  are  satisfied  that  NRC  must  have 
these  funds  If  they  are  to  proceed  as  di- 
rected by  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act. 
The  committee  voted  without  dissent  to 
icnort  favorably  on  this  bill. 

The  requested  funds  will  permit  NRC 
to  cany  out  studies  related  to  nuclear 
.-safety  and  safeguards  which  were  man- 
dated by  the  Reorganization  Act,  and  also 
to  maintain  Its  careful  regulation  of  the 
nuclear  industry,  while  establishing  the 
new  functions  that  are  required  because 
of  its  separation  from  the  much  larger 
research  and  development  organization 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Fur- 
thenuore,  the  objectivity  of  that  regula- 
tion w  '11  be  enhanced  by  tlie  decision  not 
to  retain  revenues  received  for  ase  by  the 
agency. 

I  belit\c  this  authorization  Is  clearly 
i.-quu-cd  In  the  public  interest.  I  hope 
that  it  can  be  handled  expeditiously  bv 
the  Con.iress  so  that  these  needed  sup- 
l)lemental  funds  will  be  available  at  an 
early  date  to  the  Nuclear  Rcgulatorv 
( 'ommi.sslon. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speokcr.  I  move  the 
ircvious  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en?Tos.sed 
and  read  a  Uiird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  pur.suant  to 
House  Resolution  367  I  call  up  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  tS.  994;  to  au- 
thorize supplemental  appropriations  to 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  ask  for  its  Immedi- 
.1*0  con-lderation  In  the  House. 

Tlie  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sennfe 
bill. 

S.   994 

E(  it  ena  ted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
lieprtsentaf.ives  of  tfte  United  States  of 
■\nierlca  in  Cinu/ress  assembled,  Ttat  there 
'-    authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  tlie  Nu- 
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clear  Regulatory  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974, 
$50,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  Hou.se  bill  iH.R.  4224*  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  request  ol  the  distinguished 
actinT  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  if  the 
gentleman  is  in  position  to  do  so,  to  in- 
form the  Members  of  the  House  as  to 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
if  any,  and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield  to 
me  for  that  purpose,  I  will  be  happy  to 
respond  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona, 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  further  legislation  for  today,  and 
upon  the  annomicemcnt  of  the  program 
for  next  week  I  will  ask  that  the  House 
go  over  until  Monday. 

Tlie  propram  for  next  week  ib  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  District  day,  and  there  are 
no  bills  scheduled  on  the  District  Day 
Calendar.  The  other  bill  scheduled  on 
Monday  is  H.R.  5398,  Emergency  Home 
Owners  Relief  Act,  with  an  open  ixilc  and 
1  horn-  of  debate. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  consider  the  Prl- 
\ate  Calendar,  foUov.ing  wliich  we  will 
take  up  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
which  is  as  yet  unnumbered.  We  will  then 
take  up  House  Joint  Resolution  375, 
additional  appropriatioivs  for  Veterans' 
Administration,  fiscal  year  1975. 

Then  for  Wednesday  and  the  balance 
of  the  week  we  will  take  up  the  education 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
which  is  as  yet  unnumbered ; 

H.R.  46,  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act,  with 
r.n  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

House  Joint  Resolution  46,  amend- 
ments to  the  Code  of  Ofllcial  Conduct; 

H.R.  4975,  Amtrak  Improvement  Act, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 

H.R.  4111,  Securities  Exchange  Act 
amendments,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program,  as  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
knows,  will  be  annoimced  later. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  tlie  disUn- 
euished  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  further  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall), If  he  will  permit  me  to  ask  an- 
other question:  I  presume  there  will  be  a 
joint  session  this  evening  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  meet  at  9  p.m.,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  Uie  United  States? 


Mr.  McFAIiL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  I  understand  it,  the  President 
will  speak  at  9  o'clock,  and  we  would 
be  in  recess  as  soon  as  the  routine  busi- 
ness Is  finished  on  tlie  floor,  until  prob- 
ably 8:30. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  when  the  recess  is 
declared  the  House  will  be  in  recess  im- 
til  the  hour  of  8:40  p.m.  this  evening. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  for  raising  his 
inquiry. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  14,  1975 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Inhere  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
i.mous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  may  be  dispensed  v.ith  on  Wed- 
nesday next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Califoi-nla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CXXI- 


-C30— Part  8 


SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 

(Mr.  JARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colombo, 
Sri  Lanka,  was  the  scene  last  week  of 
the  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  It  presented  par- 
liamentarians from  some  60  countries  an 
opportunity  once  again  to  reflect  upon 
several  pressing  problems  before  the  in- 
ternational community.  International 
economic  relations,  nuclear  iionprolif  era- 
tion,  decolonization,  women's  rights,  and 
education  illustrated  the  diversity  and 
breadth  of  the  parliamentarians'  con- 
cerns. 

Eleven  Members  of  the  Congress — two 
from  the  Senate  and  nine  from  the  House 
of  Representatives — ^participated  on  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  these  meetings.  It  was 
my  honor  and  privilege  to  lead  our 
delegatlon  and  to  help  coordinate  its 
activities. 

Sri  Lanka,  with  its  aspii-ations  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  but  pos- 
sessing real  obstacles  to  progress,  was  an 
appropriate  location  for  the  parliamen- 
tarians to  consider  development  and  in- 
temational  economic  cooperation.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Committee  sought 
to  develop,  in  a  cooperative  atmosphere, 
balanced  and  realistic  guidelines  for  im- 
proved international  economic  relations, 
reflecting  the  interdependence  of  oui" 
times.  Representatives  Lee  Hamilton  and 
GooDLOE  Byron  represented  the  United 
States  on  this  committee. 


In  its  conclusions,  the  committee: 

Reiterated  tlie  importance  of  Increased 
aid  from  the  industrial  countries  but  also 
stressed  the  need  for  the  developing 
countries  to  provide  realistic  opportu- 
nities for  investment ; 

Called  for  steps  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fertilizers  in  the  de- 
veioping  countries ; 

Emphasized  that  the  developing  coun- 
tries also  have  an  obligation  to  utilize 
their  own  resources  and  bring  about  nec- 
essary internal  structural  reforms; 

Urged  greater  stability  in  the  prices  of 
lav.-  materials,  and  establishment  of  a 
more  equitable  relationship  between  the 
prices  of  rav%-  materials  and  manufac- 
tured ooods. 

The  Political  Committee,  on  v.hich 
Senator  Robert  Stafford  and  Congress- 
man Edward  Derwinski  represented  the 
United  States,  called  on  all  States  to  en- 
dorse the  nonproUfei-atlon  treaty,  a  prim.e 
goal  of  the  United  States.  To  tills  end. 
the  committee  urged  nuclear  powers  to 
negotiate  further  reductions  in  nuclear 
aiTns  in  order  to  stimulate  the  confidence 
of  both  nuclear  and  near-nuclear  coun- 
tries in  the  concept  of  nonproliferation. 
The  committee  endorsed  the  wider  shar- 
ing of  nuclear  technology  for  peaceful 
purposes  but  waiTied  that  strict  interna- 
tional safeguards  must  be  maintained 
against  diversion  to  nuclear  weapons 
production. 

The  committee  also  urged  further  steps 
to  bring  about  a  ban  on  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  and  to  explore  ways  to  over- 
come the  use  of  environmental  modifica- 
tion techniques  which  could  have  harm- 
ful effects  on  human  welfare. 

Representatives  J.  Herbert  Bttrke  and 
Bob  Casey  represented  the  United  States 
on  the  Committee  on  Non-Self  Governing 
Territories  and  Ethnic  Questions.  The 
committee  reafllrmed  its  dedication  to 
ending  colonialism  In  Africa  and  to 
bringing  about  improvements  in  the  situ- 
ation In  Southern  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Congress- 
man Robert  McClory,  the  Union's  Edu- 
cational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Com- 
mittee considered  the  u.se  of  audiovisual 
aids  in  strengthening  educational  sys- 
tems throughout  the  world.  Films,  ex- 
hibits, and  discussions  arranged  by 
Chairman  McClory  Illustrated  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  media  for  enhancing 
the  reach  of  teaching  programs.  Com- 
gressman  D.wid  SATTERriELD  also  rerrc- 
sented  the  United  States  on  this  Con;- 
mittee. 

In  the  Parliamentary,  Juridicr.l  and 
Human  Rights  Committee,  Senator 
Thomas  McIntyre  and  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper  represented  the  United 
States  In  discussions  on  the  prohibition 
of  torture,  forms  and  methods  of  voters' 
participation  In  the  legislative  process, 
and  v.omen's  rights.  The  Committee's 
recommendations  reflected  Claude  Pep- 
per's request  for  a  stronc  declaration 
calling  for  the  fullest  measure  of  equal- 
ity and  justice  for  women.  The  Commit- 
tee made  several  suggestions  for  addi- 
tional legislation  designed  to  achieve  tills 
goal. 

The  Interparliamentary-  Council  met 
April  5  to  consider  these  recommenda- 
tions and  other  proposals  for  the  agenda 
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of  the  62d  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  London  September  4 
to  12,  1975.  Congressman  Derwinski  and 
Senator  Stafford  serve  as  U.S.  represent- 
ative.s.  Tlie  Couiu  il  accepted  the  recora- 
mendation.s  of  the  .study  committees,  de- 
scribed above,  and  agreed  to  add  the 
Middle  East  question  at  London.  It  re- 
jected a  North  Korean  reque.^t  to  use 
the  conference  agenda  as  a  sounding 
board  for  anti-Aracritan  propaganda. 

En  route  to  the  United  States,  our 
delegation  spent  2  days  in  Israel  under 
the  auspices  of  the  I.nael  Kr.e.sset  and  its 
Interparhamentarv  Union  Group.  We 
met  with  Prime  Minister  Yit/hak  Rabin, 
Foreign  Minisft.r  Yigal  Ailon.  and  De- 
fense Minister  Sh'mon  Peres.  Members  of 
our  delegation  wore  guests  at  a  dinner 
hosted  by  the  Prune  Mini-ler  and  at  a 
luncheon  at  tire  Kne.sset  hosted  by  the 
speaker  of  the  Knesset,  Lsrael  Yeshay- 
ahu.  These  meetings  in  Jerusalem,  cou- 
pled with  a  tour  of  the  Golan  Heights 
and  a  kibbutz  in  northern  Israel,  pro- 
vided the  U.S.  delegation  an  excellent 
insight  into  the  situaiion  in  Lsrael  and 
its  outlook  on  current  peace  efforts. 

Tlie  Lsraeli  leaders  emphasized  that 
territory  was  of  great  strategic  signif- 
icance to  Israt'l's  security  and  could  not 
be  given  up  for  verbal  assurances  from 
neighboring  A  rah  countries  which  did 
not  constitute  a  firm  commitment  to 
peace.  They  e.xpn  ,sed  regret  that  the 
Egypti.m  Government  had  refused  to 
consider  constructive  Israeli  suggestions 
conveyed  through  Secretary  Kissinger 
just  before  the  tt-rmi nation  of  his  latest 
peace  mission.  Lsrael,  they  said,  fully 
supports  early  resumption  of  peace  ef- 
forts. It  is  confident  about  its  participa- 
tion in  a  resum .a  Geneva  Conference, 
but  believes  no  concrete  results  will 
emerjc  without  careful  preiiaration.  It  is 
important,  they  stressed,  that  the  Arab 
leaders  do  not  :.L:cceed  in  driving  a  wedue 
between  Israel  and  the  United  States. 
A  settlement  of  '.he  Palestinian  problem 
can  take  place  only  in  llie  context  of  a 
.settleuient  with  Jorihn  o\cr  the  eastern 
borders  of  Israel. 

Israeli  leaders  '.vclcome  Amoi if  an  irili- 
tary  and  financial  support  and  hope  tlie 
United  States  v  ill  continue  its  unique 
role  in  the  Arab-L  ruel  uegotiatinsr  proc- 
ess^ However,  thty  luideriined  that  Israel 
Is  fully  prepared  to  rely  on  its  own  wits 
and  resources  to  di'fend  its  interesl.s, 
paiticularly  in  view  of  reoent  events  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  deVgatiou  ck- 
piessed  understi>ndin^  of  Israel's  views 
.'-nd  noted  th,:t  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  peo|)le  fully  supijort  Israel's 
security.  Speakinj  c  mdidly.  we  reminded 
the  Israeli  leadeis  that  Israel's  position 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  latest  peace  ef- 
for'a  appeared  unduly  inflexible  to  many 
American  observers  Some  wondered 
whether  Americas  or  Israel's  longer 
term  interests  v.ere  adequately  .served  by 
pre.sent  trends  and  attitudes  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  However,  both  sides  agreed  on 
the  imperative  of  continuing  efforts  for 
n.n  nrly  and  lasting  peac?  settlement. 


April  10,  197  r, 


n.TRODUCFS    BILL    TO    MAKE    CIA 
ACCOUNTABLE  TO  CONGRESS 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     fMr. 
M(F.\Li,i.  Under  a  previous  order  c-f  th.e 


House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr 
FiNDLEY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  past 
weeks,  Investigations  have  Indicated  ex- 
tensive activity  by  the  Central  InteUi- 
gence  Agency  inside  the  United  States, 
much  of  it  in  expre.'is  violation  of  its 
charter  under  the  law.  Indeed,  the  cur- 
rent Director  of  the  CIA,  in  a  report  to 
the  President,  has  confirmed  that  over 
the  years  the  Agency  has  infiltrated  a 
number  of  domestic  piotest  and  antiwar 
proMp-i  read  the  mail  of  private  citr/ens. 
and  amas.-ed  iatt-ilisence  hk-.,  on  i;t  lea  I 
10.000  Anuiicans.   The-c   investigation.^ 
have  led  to  a  number  of  suri)riye  resig- 
nations from  uithin  the  CIA  hierarciiv. 
While  all  of  this  was  going  nn.  np';ar- 
ently  no  one  in  the  legislative  branch  ol 
Government  was  kein  informrd.  In  fact, 
ono  oi  the  great  weaknesses  i-i  our  in- 
tellit;eiite  netv.ork  is  the  generally  hPld 
conviction  tint  the  CIA  works  onlv  for 
the  Pipsident.  that  the  Agency  has  no  re- 
.'.ri.JVi^ibility  v.hatsocver  to  the  Congress. 
In  fact,  mominent  CIA  offi:  i-.ds  hnve  re- 
cently   htated    that    tiiey    would    lie    to 
Members  of  Congress  and  otiier  Govern- 
ment ofBcii.ls  if  they  felt  it  necessary. 
Several  con;n-e,.sionaI  committees  are 
V(\K  making  their  ov,  n  examinations  and 
f urth'-r  revelations  may  yet  lead  to  ciim- 
iiuil  prosecution 

The  CIA  wa.s  forr-ied  to  .serve  the  for- 
ejt'n  pDlicy  and  national  .security  Intt-r- 
p'^ts  of  the  United  State->  and  not  to 
engage  in  covert  domestii;  .surveillance 
oixrations.  Tlie  restrictions  of  thf^  1947 
National  Security  Act  barred  the  CIA 
from  domestic  "police,  subjiena.  and  law 
enforcement  powers  or  internal  .secu- 
rity functions."  And  yet.  we  arc  informed 
by  former  Director  Richard  Helms  that 
the  CIA  is  -lavolved  in  irreconcilable 
coiu'hcts  of  priority  and  interest." 

Although  most  dome.stic  surveillance 
has  been  truj;?ered  by  CIA  opc-r.ition ; 
overseas.  aH  too  often  tliese  operations 
have  been  in  clear  violation  of  domestic 
laws. 

Such  abu.-es  are  by  no  me.'^ns  a  recent 
dovelnnment.  but  m?rely  a  recent  dis- 
coverv.  There  is  evidence  to  i-iig;;est  tiiat 
tlie  CIA  ha.~-  been  operating  on  the  do- 
mestic front  in  apparent  violitinn  of  its 
charter  for  ut  least  the  last  15  years 

The  problem  facing  our  country  is 
tv.ofold:  First,  to  define  the  jiroper  role 
of  a  secret  agency  in  our  free  society: 
and  second,  to  make  that  agency  prop- 
eriy  responsible  to  the  Government  and 
the  people  it  sen-es. 

While  the  CIA  va^;  originally  created 
to  provide  the  Government  as  a  whole 
with  preci-e  intelligence  information,  ii 
has  functioned  as  the  private  ageicy  of 
the  executive  branch,  virtuail"  ignoring, 
and  Ignored  by,  the  Congress.  It  has  been 
free  to  function  .«ilnce  its  Inception  with 
few  directives  and  virtually  po  overslgJit 
from  Congress.  Cloaked  In  unprece- 
dented secrecy,  the  CIA  hi's  easily  with- 
stood scrutiny,  insulated  fiom  harsh 
criticism  and  controvevy  for  the  bpttf^r 
part  of  three  decades. 

Even  after  the  lerent  diilos'u-rs  rind 
massive  publicity.  I  feel  I  am  still  safe 
in  saying  that  only  a  doi'en  or  so  Mem- 
bers of  Conpress  have  any  idea  how 
much  the  CIA  spends  each  year.  Public 
gue.sswork  indicates  that  the  sum  is 
somev.here  i;i  tlie  neighborhood  of  .$? 


billion  per  year.  I  would  hope  that  no 
Member  of  Congress  was  aware  that 
these  funds  were  financing  plainly  ille- 
gal domestic  spy  activities.  Even  those 
members  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees under  whose  .jurisdiction  oversight 
of  the  CIA  falls  admit  they  had  no  idea 
such  activities  were  taking  place. 

In  the  :<  years  since  former  Senator 
Jolin  Siierman  Cooper  and  I  introducer! 
a  bill  to  provide  Coiigress  with  more  m- 
tellj-ei.ce  information  supplied  by  th>' 
CIA.  a  aumber  of  uniorlunate  incident, 
have  iranrpired  and  tl'.e  result;^  nt  cont ro- 
ver: y  has  pointed  out  the  need  for  soir. 
changes  in  the  basic  law.  In  addition  to 
making  the  CIA  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  i:oiii  tiio  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
it  is  clear  that  .sanctions  must  be  pro- 
vicieu  when  the  Agen-^y  oversteps  th^- 
bon.xi-  of  legahty. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
help  to  meet  t,he  two  problems  I  have 
set  forth.  First,  the  bill  would  require 
the  t  "lA  to  report  regularly  to  the  House 
Internatio>ial  Relations  and  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committees  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  botl; 
Hou.-e-.  The  reports  would  deal  with  all 
"mlt^llitrence  Information  collected  by 
the  .A;.''-ncy  concerning  relations  of  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries  and 
mU  ters  of  national  .security." 

The  bill  also  requires  the  CIA  to  re- 
.s'vmd  fully  and  completely  to  any  of 
these  four  committees  and  to  provide 
them  with  any  and  all  information  re- 
fine-ted,  as  well  as  an  analy.si.s  of  such 
it^foiniation, 

Second,  the  br'l  provides  stiff  criminal 
pcmities  for  violation  by  members  of  the 
CI\  or  any  other  person  of  the  statutory 
prohibition  a'^ainst  engaging  in  domesti'' 
I'Ol'co,  law  enforcement,  or  internal 
scciirity  functions.  Any  person  willful!" 
committing  .such  an  act  can  be  fined  and 
imoriscned  up  to  3  years.  The  bill  also 
reit'.'iates  Congress"  prerogative  to  hold 
in  contempt  any  CIA  employee  who  mis- 
leads or  fails  to  respond  fully  to  any  one 
of  the  four  congresslonpl  committe-'"^ 
,  itiv  'cd  with  oversight  responsibilities. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  strengthen  and 
i  rotfct  tJiose  functions  es.sential  to  orr 
niUtonal  securilv  and  foreign  interests 
and.  at  the  same  time,  fortify  the  free- 
doms and  liberties  guaranteed  to  the 
Auk  v; -an  people  by  the  Con'^tittiiion  of 
th,-  United  States. 
The  bill  follows: 

IIR     ."SST} 
A  bi!!  to  an;e;id  the  National  Stcurity  Act  m' 
19)7,  as  nmeiKled.   to  keep  the  e'on?jre -s 
better    informed    ou    m.itterq    relating    to 
foreign    poliin-   and    natioi.ul    {.?■  uriiy   by 
provicUng  it  with  Intelligence  InfarniaHon 
obt-'ined     hy     the     Central     Intelligence 
A;^eij,cy  Bud  with  analysts  oi  sik-Ii  infor- 
niu..)on  l>y  am  h  Agency 
Be   It  enacted   hy   the  Srnuif  unci.  ILntae 
of  Reprc--rntaUie.^   of   the   United  Stales  of 
Ai'irrica  in  Cnngri<,s  asgrrn'olcd.  That  section 
102  of  the  N..tlonaI  .Security  Act  of  1017.  e>s 
!ini('H<ied  (.so  U  S  C.  40ni ,  is  atr.endcd  by  add- 
ing at    the  end    M'.ereof   liie   follow!. -(g   r.ew 
.sii!>;,ections: 

"(g»  It  sl;-.ill  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Accncy 
lo  inform  fully  and  currently,  bv  mean:,  oi 
tf;.;ij'.ar  und  specml  reports  to.  and  by  means 
Oi  .special  reports  in  response  to  requests 
iiv.i'io  by.  t!;e  C'rininittee.s  on  Armed  Service^ 
tiMd  F.->rc:3n  AfTalr.s  of  the  House  of  Rtpre- 
E!>ntati  M  a'ld  the  Committees  on  Ar.'vef: 
6c"'isey.  and  Foreign  Rclat'cns  of  ti-»e  S?n;ile 
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rt;arding  Intelligence  Information  collected 
by  the  Agency  concerning  the  relations  of 
\\\e  United  States  to  foreign  countries  and 
matters  of  national  security,  Including  lull 
and  current  analy.sls  by  the  Agency  of  such 
information. 

••(h)  Any  iritelliyeuct;  Infonnatlon  and  any 
iiuitlyaia  thereof  mude  tivailabic  to  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion ig)  of  tills  .'■ectlon  sliall  he  made  avail- 
able >.y  s'jch  committee.  In  acrordance  with 
sr.h  r'.sles  as  s\ich  committee  may  establish, 
to  any  Member  of  the  Congresi  vho  requests 
cVich  luforraatiou  and  analysis.  Such  Infor- 
mation and  analy.sis  shall  also  be  made  avail- 
able by  any  sucli  committee,  lu  accordance 
•.-.itli  .'ccli  rule-  a.s  bwili  cuaimifice  may  e.sL..'o- 
]i  h.  to  any  offirer  or  enjployce  of  the  House 
if  Representatives  cr  the  Senate  v.lio  has 
been  ( 1 )  designated  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
tress  to  have  access  to  such  informal ici  and 
analysis,  and  (2)  determined  by  tlic  cc-nnit- 
toe  concerned  to  have  tlie  uece.sbary  cecnrivy 
tltarance  for  such  acre.-,s." 

"\l)  Aiiy  persun  vilio  willfully  viola'ies  or 
dlsregarcii;  the  firft  proviso  of  i,ub.sectija  (d) 
(3>  of  this  section  .shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  mlsdemea'.ior.  and  .shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5000,  and  Imprisoned  In  the  penlten- 
tl.vry  not  more  than  three  years.  Violations 
of  this  section  shall  be  cognL?iabIe  before  any 
court,  civil  or  laUitary,  competent  to  try  the 
same. 

"(j)  Any  empl  >yi"c  (  i"  llu-  A'-;c:!cy  who  will- 
fally  mi;-leads  ihe  Con^re.j  or  a  Committee 
or  subcommittee  thereof,  or  wlio  willfully 
f.jlls  to  re.spond  fully  and  completely  to  a 
request  of  the  Coii'jrcps  or  a  duly  authorized 
committee  actin.:  imder  .subsection  (<;)  shall 
be  punishable  under  2  U..S.C.  102-i:'4  and  18 
U.S.C.  1621.  I 


ij:gisl.\tion  to  amend  the  in- 
ternal REVENUE  CODE  OP  1D54 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
r-revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  iMr.  Yoi'Na.i  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  v.'ish  to  introduce  an  identical 
bill  introduced  by  my  Alaskan  colleague. 
Senator  Stevens.  This  bill  is  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  a  deduction  for  expenses  incurred 
by  a  taxpayer  in  making  repairs  and 
improvements  on  his  personal  residence. 

This  bill,  if  it  became  public  law,  could 
help  to  alleviate  many  existing  problems 
by  facilitating  home  improvements  and 
repairs,  by  stimulating  new  economic 
activity  and  the  creation  of  additional 
jobs,  and  by  the  conseiTUig  of  badly 
needed  energy. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  permit  the 
deduction  of  ordinai-y  and  necessarj'  ex- 
penses paid  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  repair  or  improvement  of  property 
used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal 
residence.  Qualified  repairs  and  im- 
provements would  include  painting,  pa- 
pering, carpentry  work,  plumbing,  elec- 
trical insulation  work,  roofing  and  glaz- 
ing, and  similar  activities.  The  deduc- 
tion allowed  a  taxpayer  under  this  legis- 
lation would  be  limited  to  $1,000  in  any 
taxable  year.  As  a  further  limitation,  a 
deduction  would  not  be  permitted  for 
capital  expenditures  Incurred  In  connec- 
t  on  with  the  taxpayer's  personal  resi- 
dence. Also,  the  deduction  would  apply 
only  to  taxable  years  endhig  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tliis  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish several  Important  purposes. 
First,  It  would  help  to  alleviate  the  tre- 


mendous financial  burden  imposed  on 
residential  homeowners,  who  are  subject 
to  ever  increasing  property  taxes,  special 
assessments,  and  other  levies.  This  tax 
relief  would  be  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  Edready  provided  to  the  owners  of 
rental  and  business  property  imder  exist- 
ing law.  As  you  know,  such  owners  are 
pei'mittcd  to  deduct  specified  amounts 
for  tlie  depreciation  of  their  property. 
In  addition,  section  167 tk)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  permits  a  5 -year 
depreciation  of  rehabihtation  expendi- 
tures incui'red  m  connection  witli  rental 
pi'operty  occuped  by  low-  and  moderate- 
income  homeowners. 

Second,  this  bill  would  niahe  home- 
ownership  more  attractive  by  helping  to 
alleviate  prohibitive  repair  costs.  As  a 
result,  more  people  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  experience  the  pride  of 
homeownersJiip  and  the  sense  of  com- 
munity associated  with  owning  and  being 
responsible  for  one's  own  dwelling. 

Moreover,  the  quality  of  life  in  many 
areas  would  be  signiQcaiitly  improved 
since  more  homeowners  would  have  tlie 
economic  wherewithal  to  make  improve- 
ments and  repairs  wliich  they  postponed 
for  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

This  legislation  should  also  have  a 
beneficial  impact  on  cai-psnters,  plimib- 
ers,  roofers,  pamters,  electricians,  and 
."Similar  workers,  all  of  who  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  slump  in  home 
construction.  The  beneficial  economic 
consequences  to  be  derived  from  in- 
creased activity  in  tliese  trades  will  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  workers  involved,  to 
many  manufacturing  and  service-related 
industries  which  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  consumer  dollar.  Thus,  the 
"ripple"  effect  should  stimulate  new  ac- 
tivity in  many  sectors  of  the  economy. 

In  my  State  of  Alaska,  where  residen- 
tial repair  costs  are  from  25-  to  50-per- 
cent higher  than  in  the  lower  48  States, 
this  bill  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect. 
All  of  the  factors  which  I  have  referred 
to  are  present  but  are  magnified  by  our 
vei-y  high  cost,  oTten  deplorable  hoasing 
conditions,  rigorous  natural  environment, 
and  high  unemployment.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  unemployment  rate  In  my  State 
is  u.'5ually  more  than  twice  the  national 
average,  and  Is  even  greater  in  rural 
Alaska,  where  it  Is  not  uncommon  to 
find  villages  with  from  30-  to  100-percent 
unemployment  during  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  addition,  we  have  more  sub- 
standard housing  than  virtually  any- 
where else  under  the  American  flag.  In 
rural  Alaska,  almost  all  of  the  residential 
dwellings  fall  far  below  acceptable 
standards.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  bill 
will  help  alleviate  these  conditions  in  my 
o';\-n  State. 

Objection  may  be  raised  in  some  quar- 
ters that  there  will  be  a  significant  cost 
to  the  Government  because  of  this  bill. 
That  Is  not  true.  Any  cost  in  tax  revenue 
loss  will  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  additional  Income  In  the  construction 
industry  this  bill  will  generate.  Of  course, 
such  additional  Income  will  be  taxable. 
It  will  directly  benefit  segments  of  the 
American  economy  who  aie  among  the 
hardest  working  and  most  deserving. 
These  are  the  small  laborer,  the  small 
contractor,  the  carpenter,  the.  plumber, 
the  electrician,  and  the  roofer/  They  are 
the  very  people  affected  by  the  cutTent 


economic  conditions.  This  bill  uill  put 
needed  money  back  into  circulation. 

Such  a  program  has  already  been  at- 
tempted in  Alaska.  After  the  19C0  Fair- 
banks fiood,  Alaska  faced  the  problem 
of  hov.^  to  gel:  our  people  to  commence  re- 
building tiicir  homes.  The  State  govern- 
ment ue\iEed  a  similar  incentive.  Thi-s 
provided  that  the  State  would  make  a 
coii.=  '..-:butiori  to  thc.'=e  people  who  would 
a-^i-ee  lo  eon-.tncnce  rebuilding  in  the 
V  inter. 

Presid-'P.'  Ford,  himself,  has  advocii'LCcl 
ta>:  relief  for  those  people  wLshing  to 
ir.;-k-?  cerlair.  energy  conserving  liomc 
:n-,i?ro  j.-.-.ent.-.  Needless  to  say,  once 
these  hone  improvements  are  begun, 
many  people  will  desire  to  make  ether 
improvements.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  pro- 
vides a  means  whereby  Individuals  can 
insulate  tlieir  homes,  thus  saving  badly 
needed  energy  a.s  well  as  providing  fi- 
nancial relief  for  the  homeowners  who 
make  these  important  Improvements. 

These  expenses  are  no  more  personal 
than  many  other  expenses  now  deducti- 
ble under  Federal  tax  law.  These  include 
interest  payments  and  real  property 
taxes.  Homeowners  have  traditionally 
been  able  to  transfer  their  basis  when 
they  immediately  purchase  a  new  prin- 
cipal residence.  Such  a  bill  will  specifi- 
cally assist  low-income  families  to  own 
their  ovm  homes.  This  will  put  the  dream 
of  homeownerslilp  closer  to  many  families 
who  could  otlierwise  not  afford  it.  This, 
iiseh,  is  a  -vvorthy  objective.  It  will  also 
enco'urage  the  repair  of  rental  dwellings 
used  by  the  owners  as  tlieir  principal 
)il2ce  of  residence,  thereby  benefitinp 
botli  owner  and  tenant. 

In  a  time  when  millions  of  Americans 
live  in  substandard  housing,  tliis  bill  viill 
pel  mil  thousands  of  homes  to  be  re- 
paired.. Altliou.yli  the  only  repairs  au- 
thorized mider  this  bill  are  those  that  are 
truly  necessary,  many  poor  Ameri- 
cans are  unable  to  afford  even  the  most 
necessary  repairs  to  their  homes.  ThLs 
legislation  will  upgrade  the  healUi. 
safety,  and  comfort  of  all  these  people. 

This  bill  will  equalize  the  treatment 
accorded  different  taxpayers.  Landlords 
renting  property  may  now  deduct  the 
cost  of  repairs  to  the  rental  portion  of 
tlie  property  as  bu-siness  expenses.  This 
will  permit  Uiem  to  do  the  same  for  the 
entire  dwelling  if  they  live  in  It  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  the  reasons  that 
I  have  outlined  today,  I  uige  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation  in  the 
94th  Congress. 

I  include  my  bill  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

H  R.  — 

A  bill  w  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1854  to  allow  a  deduction  for  expeiLses 

incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  making  repairs 

and  Improvements  to  his  residence 

Be  it  enacted  by  ihe  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    Vriited    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 

part   VII  of  subchapter   1   of  the  Interna! 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  additional 

Itemized     dcdtictions     for     Individuals)      is 

amended    by   redesignating   section    219    as 

section  220   and  by  Uisertaig  after  section 

218  the  lollowmg  new  secUou: 

"Sec.  23".  Repaib   or  Iuprovemi.nt   or   "Ia.x- 

r.^VEB'S  RXSmENCE. 

"(a)     Allowance    or    Deduction. — Tliere 
shall  be  allowed  a.";  a  deduction  the  ordinary 
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and  jiecessary  ex  ?ii;,e3  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  the  repair  or  improvement  (in- 
chiding  paUnUif'.  papering',  carpentry  work, 
plumbing,  electrical  w.irk.  roofing  and  glaz- 
ins?  and  any  .similar  Items i  of  property  used 
bv  the  T.ixpayer  a.s  his  principal  re.=ldence. 

■M  I,iMi-\--(.--;  The  dc'.iucfion  allowed 
a  t  ixnayer  under  thl.s  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 41,000  for  any  taxable  yer>r.  No  deduc- 
tion may  be  allowed  under  thus  section  with 
re,-<pect  to  any  cupital  expenditure.'  . 

{'o)  The  table  of  i--pctious  foi-  -iich  part  VII 
l3  anienft'd  by  siriklng  out 
'Sec  219    Cross  reierence.s." 
and  In.sertlng  In  hen  rherf  of 
Sfc  219.  Rppair  or  iinpr.ivcirien'.  of  taxp-'.y- 
er's  n  .  Idenoe. 
"Sec.  220.  Cros.s  references". 

(c)  Section  62  of  .such  Codp  (relating  to 
deStil'i-,n  of  -'I'lsfd  «ross  Income)  Is 
amended  by  inser'lng  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following;  new  paraf:raph: 

"    9l    RfPAIR   op.    IHTl-nOVFML.NT   uF  T.WPAYra's 

RES^DE^fCE  — The   deduction  allowed   by  sec- 
tion 219.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  wlrh  respect  to  ta.vable  years 
©nd»n«  after  tho  due  r.f  the  e.iactment  of 
this  Act. 
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V.  R.  5362,  MAGNETOHYDRODYNAM- 
ICS  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.oorc.  Under  a 
previou-s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montnna  'Mr  Bacci'S'  i.s  icj- 
Ofrni>:ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  todav  I 
reintroduced  HR  5U62.  the  Magneto- 
hydrodynamics  P.e.-earch.  Development. 
and  Demonstration  Act.  I  want  to  thanlc 
those  many  colleagues  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  electrical 
energy  crLsLs  facing  thLs  Nation  bv  join- 
ing in  sponsorship  of  this  bill.  I  am  con- 
fident their  number  will  continue  to 
grow. 

Our  endeavors  of  several  weeks  a';o  m 
connection  witli  tlie  surface  mining  bill 
were  more  than  adequate  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  Importance  of  coal.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  coal  will  play 
an  important  role  in  meeting  America's 
future  energy  needs.  One  of  the  most 
critical  of  these  needs  Is  in  the  field  of 
electrical  power  generation.  If  we  are 
to  bum  coal  to  generate  electricity,  we 
should  do  It  with  maximum  efficiency  and 
minimum  damage  to  the  environment. 
We  should  get  every  possible  watt  of  elec- 
tricity from  that  coal  v.hile  employing 
every  practical  means  of  preventing  the 
ruina'ion  of  our  air.  oui-  water,  and  our 
land. 

The  word  'masnetohydrodynamics" 
may  be  hard  to  spit  out  for  manv  of 
us.  but  it  offers  the  potential  of  increas- 
ing electrical  output  from  burning  coal 
by  50  percent.  The  process  promises  a 
drastic  reduction  of  .'^ulphur  and  nitrogen 
dioxides  emissions,  and  allows  recoverv 
of  these  substances  for  beneficial  uses. 
It  promi-ses  to  reduce  dramatically  the 
need  for  water  in  cooling  electrical  gen- 
erators. If  ever  there  has  been  a  time 
when  such  a  process  was  needed,  that 
time  is  now. 

Many  of  us,  I  know,  are  aware  that 
magnetohydrodynamics.  or  MHD.  is 
being  tried  in  other  countries.  Tlie  most 
substantial  advances  are  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  The  Russians  are  prepar- 
ing a  large  MHD  plant  for  integration 


Into  the  Moscow  power  system.  Todav 
we  Americans  discuss  the  need  for  accel- 
erating development  of  MHD  engineer- 
ing test  facilities  ynd  commercial  demon- 
-st ration  plants.  About  3  weeks  ago,  the 
Rus.'-ians  ran  an  tntual  test  of  their 
MHD  pilot  plant  a;id  ^'enerated  enough 
electricity  to  serve  the  needs  of  100.000 
Moscow  residents  for  half  an  liour.  Un- 
ices Ccnt-re-s  rises  to  the  challenpe.  Mr. 
S;  eriiier.  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
such  an  advanced  test  can  be  coi^duc'cd 
in  America. 

I  v.ant  to  emphasize  tliPt  this  bill 
actively  promotes  cievelopmoit  ol  all 
phases  of  MHD.  v.hcrcvcr  they  occur. 
The  bill  docs  rot  preempt  or  dimrush 
dc\Tlopment  of  otiior  cnerpy  resources 
or  technolopies.  Tl:e  bill's  'apporters 
recognize  the  urgent  need  for  rapid  de- 
velopment of  every  alternatj.e  source 
of  energy,  nnd  the  need  for  nuiximum 
pprticipalion  bv  the  private  sector. 

Congress  has  supported  MHD  in  the 
past,  but  time  has  intensified  the  demand 
for  th°  benefits  MHD  can  provide.  The 
demand  is  nationwide.  Hence  the  need 
lor  a  national  program,  tlie  kind  this 
hill  provides.  This  is  no:  :i  mere  effort 
to  grease  tlie  technologic.tl  machinery 
with  Federal  money.  In  addition  to 
reasonable  authorizations,  th.e  bill  con- 
tains carefully  constructed  proviiions 
lor  how  the  moiiev  is  to  be  spcnt.  hov.- 
■nformation  and  data  k-aiacd  througli 
the  program  are  to  'oe  Ussfminatcu  an  i 
ho'.y  the  Energy  Research  ai.d  Devel'.p- 
moiit  Administration  is  to  ciny  out  it.=; 
mission  with  respect  to  MHD.  For  fiscril 
year  1976,  the  bill  \vould  authorii:e  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  S30  million.  For 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through  19.10. 
the  bili  authorizes  an  am.iunl  not  to  ex- 
reed  SI 00  million.  Tlieso  autlicrizatioii-.. 
together  with  provisions  fjr  tlio  diitt- 
tion  of  MUD  research  and  dcvclojunent. 
iii'^  aimed  at  achieving,'  an  operaticaal 
commercial  demcn.-tration  inoject  bv 
the  mid-1980s. 

Next  year   this  Nation  will  celebrate 
its  200th  birthday.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  fitting.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  enter  our 
third   century   of   national   lite   with   a 
sane  and  viable  plan  for  meeting  the 
energy  needs  of  our  people.  'While  our 
national  achievements  have  been  stag- 
gerhig,  too  ofte.:r  oiir  tendency  has  been 
to  put  off  pressing  problems  until  they 
become  actual  crises.  There  are  many 
who  argue  persuasively  that  already  the 
energy  cri-sis  has  become  an  uncontrol- 
lable   monster,    that    mas:jive    realinc- 
ments  of  policy  and  practice  are  needed 
if  it  is  to  be  solved.  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  sane,  sensible  things  this  Con- 
gress could  do  v.ould   be  to  provide  a 
workable  means  of  utilizing  an  abundant 
resource  with  wisdom  and  effectiveness. 
Coal  is  that  resource.  It  is  available  now. 
It  can  provide  more  time  for  effecting 
needed  changes  for  eventual  conversion 
to  new  energy  sources.  Let  us  begin  our 
third   century   with   re.sponsible   action. 
the  kind  embodied  in  this  bill. 


IMMIGRATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  ■White'  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
16th  Di.strict  of  Texas,  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing,  enjoys  a  lengthy 
international  boundary  with  the  Republic 
of  nicxico.  it  is  natural  that  I  entertain 
an  exceptional  interest  in.  and  concern 
for.  the  bur-jeoning  illegal  alien  problem 
this  country  is  suffering.  My  concern  ex- 
tends beyond  the  problem  ii^clf  to  focus 
on  tiie  people  involvt-d— no'  cnlv  the  il- 
legal aliens,  but  the  legal  resident  ah.'iis 
and  the  hundreds  of  thoi  .-^ands  oi  citi- 
zens of  Latin  Americr.n  d'-scent  who  aie 
concentrated  in  the  southwestern  and 
western  bort'.-r  Stat:-.  Tlr-  ille-al  alien 
problem  r,iu«t  be  solved.  a,id  I  am  as  tle- 
ttrniined  to  bring  solutions  abou^  as  any 
Mf  ini;er  of  the  Conp-re-s.  However,  si.-ice 
I  believe  strongly  that  proposed  solutions 
must  take  into  account  that  special  con- 
ditions cxi;:t  in  border  areas  that  do  not 
necessarily  affect  the  rest  of  tlie  country 
my  position  on  this  question  has  tended 
ti  bc^-ome  mi.-undeistood  at  times. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  enter  in  the  Con- 
ciftssioNAL  Rkcord  testimony  which  I 
presented  at  recent  hearings  on  HR  982 
bclcre  the  Hcu.se  Judiciary  Committee  on 
Xii.mi'.ration.  Citizenship  and  Interr.a- 
tioi.al  Law: 

Tj:&timo.vv  Oi.-i-Ru<  by  CuNC.RESSai.^.N- 
Hi  iiARi)  C.  Winit 

Air.  Chairuiiin  and  DlMingui.-^hed  Mtii.Urs 
of  the  Coinnutlee: 

Fust,  may  I  commend  this  Committee  for 
ioc.*.;nizing  tiirougn  your  acn<  ns  that  the 
lilof!  alien  problem  i.s  very  significantly 
contMhuting  to  the  economic  troubles  this 
countiy  1.S  prt-^ently  attempting  to  ovcrcc-ne 
It  I.s  ncerile.s.s  to  take  the  Commit  lee's  tim'> 
by  describing  viie  gravity  and  the  nationi'I 
dinionslon-i  of  the  problem.  This  has  alreudy 
been  clearly  .spelled  out  nnd  validated  In  h 
coatiiiiiln';  seiles  of  reports  from  the  Immi- 
grnlion  and  Naturalization  Service  an.1 
through  research  and  hearings  by  this  Com- 
mittee. I  v.ould  only  briefly  reiterate  the  in- 
creasingly recognizable  consequences  of  the 
very  U'llinj;  linancial  strain  this  problem  Is 
caush!<,'  to  this  country — unemployment  due 
to  Illegal  alien.s  holding  lobs,  education  co.^ts, 
weltaie  and  public  health  costs,  and  even 
an  ellect  on  our  International  balance  of 
payments  posture.  My  purpose,  rather,  is  to 
ofler  sincere  and  what  I  feel  are  well-pred- 
U-aied  suggestions  for  meaningful  and  work- 
able solutions. 

Plr.st-.  I  should  like  lo  mention  to  the 
Comnmtee  thai  I  represent  the  16th  District 
of  Texas,  a  district  which  enjoys  a  352.2-mlle 
common  boundary  with  the  Republic  of 
:ie\i,.,.  Furtiier.  I  am  a  native-'oorn  resi- 
dent of  the  City  of  El  Paso,  the  principal 
city  in  my  District,  nnd  a  city  which  Joins 
Willi  Juarez.  Afcxlco.  to  form  the  largest 
metropolitan  complex  on  the  U.S. -Mexico 
border.  Prior  to  coming  to  Con<;res-s  I  prac- 
ticed law  in  El  p.-u-o.  including  some  imnil- 
prati.m  \,\\v.  I,  therefore,  have  a  long-stand- 
ing familiarity  with  the  problem  of  Illegal 
aliens,  a  problem  which  only  in  recent  years 
ha.s  achieved  nationwide  :eco{<nltion. 

I  want  to  .stress  to  the  Committee  Uut  I 
am  not  here  to  oppose  any  attempt  fur  sola- 
t'on  to  this  t-rowing  problem,  nor  to  con- 
demn any  particular  bill:  rather.  I  want  to 
suggest  refinements  to  HR-982  and  possible 
inclusion  of  additional  features  which  I  feel 
would  strengthen  the  bill  and  make  It  moie 
cfiective  townrd  rectifying  ar.d  ultimately 
solving  the  Illegal  alien  probl'im.  I  address 
my.seU  to  HR-982.  since  this  Is  the  vehicle 
th.e  Committee  has  chosen  to  help  solve  the 
present  dilemma.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell 
on  the  obvious  discrimination  that  will  re- 
sult against  any  pro.spectlve  employee  who 
might  be  suspected  to  be  an  alien  because 
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of  appearance  or  spoken  accent.  This  Is  a 
very  real  objection  voiced  by  several  who 
know  the  border. 

As  a  alternative,  the  Conmiissloner  of  the 
Jm.'nigratlon  and  Naturalization  Service  and 
ihe  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  suggebted  In 
previous  testimony  before  your  Committee 
that  an  improved  social  security  card  system 
cciuld  be  considered.  Designation  of  citizen- 
ship or  alien  status  on  a  social  security  card 
ua.s  part  of  a  plan  I  had  devised- -which  I 
now  only  brie'ly  n\e!>.tioii  -  to  provide  that 
employers  check  all  social  security  card.'^,  re- 
port alien  designees  to  the  IN.S,  who  could 
111  turn  utilize  computers  to  sift  llirough 
rjth  designees  lor  illegal  aliens,  failure  to 
notify  the  Immigration  Service  of  employees 
wiiose  social  security  card  designates  them 
.w  aliens  would  be  a  penally. 

As  I  read  HR  982,  and  as  I  have  discu.s-sed 
il  wiih  Federal  Dicsccutors,  the  penalty  pro- 
vii^ions  as  now  cousiructed  are  unenforceable 
agftiiiEt/  a  calculating  einployer.  Further, 
these  provisions  directly  violate  some  of  the 
basic  principles  of  civU  and  criminal  law  and 
the  American  jurisprudence  system.  First, 
why  is  the  bill  as  now  proijosed  unenforce- 
able against  a  willful  violator?  Because,  as 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturallzallon  Sf-rvice  and  the  Acting  At- 
torney General  inferred  in  previous  testi- 
mony before  this  Committee,  a  clear  loop- 
hole is  provided  by  the  foUo'.viiig  language: 
"An  employer  .  .  .  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  violated  this  subsection  11  he  has  made 
a  bono  fide  inquiry  ...  a  signed  statevient 
in  uriting  in  conformity  with  regulations 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Attorney 
General  .  .  .  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  proof 
that  such  employer  .  .  .  lias  made  «  bona 
fide  inquiry."  (Emphasis  provided) 

You  can  be  sure  that  under  this  laiii'uage 
anyone  who  desires  to  hire  illegal  aliens 
knowingly  and  with  impunity  will  secure  the 
proper  forms  and  have  the  alien  sii?n  one. 
This  in  effect  shifts  the  burden  of  pnxif  to 
the  United  States,  and  under  the  realities 
of  evidence,  it  would  be  an  impo:v;ible  and 
highly  expensive  burden  to  meet. 

Regarding  tiie  violation  of  the  basic  Amer- 
ican principles  of  fair  hearing,  confrontation 
of  witnesses,  and  the  opportunity  to  present 
new  evidence,  I  point  to  the  provisions  com- 
mencing on  Page  4  of  the  bill.  Subsection 
(b)(2)  states: 

"If,  on  evidence  or  information  he  deems 
persuai,ive.  the  Attorney  General  concludes 
that  an  employer,  agent  or  referrer  has  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
Attorney  General  shall  serve  a  citation  on 
the  employer,  agent  or  referrer  informing 
him  of  such  apparent  violation."  (Emphasis 
provided) 

The  Idea  of  establishing  guilt  on  informa- 
tion for  an  apparent  violation  smacks  of  star 
chamber  proceedings  and,  if  challenged  In 
court,  the  act  could  be  vulnerable  to  a  Con- 
stitutional question.  Equally  Important  Is 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  provision  here  for 
Input  on  the  part  of  the  accused  Individual. 
You  can  say  that  no  fine  flows  Immediately 
from  the  citation,  but  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  structure  of  the  sanctions  which  make 
the  citation  a  predicate  for  the  civil  fine  on 
a  second  charge  and  a  criminal  fine  and/or 
imprisonment  on  a  third  charge. 

Pyramid  structuring  of  the  sanctions  de- 
mands that  the  accused  be  afforded  a  clear 
opixirlumty  to  present  his  evidence  from  the 
onset,  or  first  step.  If  you  wish  to  have  an 
administrative  step  that  will  allow  the  ac- 
cused an  opportunity  to  present  his  evidence, 
I  suggest  that  the  bill  be  rewritten  to  allow 


Subparagraphs  (b)  (3)  and  (4)  in  refer- 
ence to  the  second  phase  of  the  sanctions 
provide: 

"If,  In  a  proceeding  Initiated  within  two 
years  after  the  service  of  such  clt^atlon,  the 
Attorney  General  finds  that  any  employer  . . . 
thereafter  violated  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  the  Attorney  General  shall  assess 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $500  for  each 
alien  ...  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  .  .  . 
only  after  the  person  charged  .  .  .  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  the 
Attorney  General  has  determined  that  a  vio- 
lation did  occur  .  .  .  The  hearing  shall  be  of 
record  and  conducted  before  an  immigration 
officer  ...  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
nienis  of  title  5,  section  5.54  of  the  United 
Slates  Code." 

The  bill  does  not  specifically  stale  that  a 
full  hearing  liased  on  evidence  take  place  for 
the  $500  fine  by  the  Attorney  General.  In 
subjecting  the  employer  to  a  civil  penalty, 
an  opportunity  for  hearing  is  provided,  but 
it  is  before  an  immigration  officer  and  not  a 
court  of  law.  If  an  accused  person  is  assessed 
a  penalty  by  the  Attorney  General  and  for 
some  reason  fails  to  respond,  the  finding 
siands. 

Furthermore,  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
an  opportunity  for  the  accused  to  present 
his  evidence  before  a  court  of  law,  under  the 
rules  of  evidence  Is  extremely  material,  pai-- 
ticularly    because    these    first    and    second 
phases  are  the  predicate  for  a  prison  sen- 
tence in  the  event  there  is  a  third  charge. 
I  also  point  out  that  "opportunity"  for  hear- 
ing could  mean  a  .fine  could  be  levied  with- 
out an  actual  hearing.  What  other  fines  are 
levied   without  the  actlial   presence   of   the 
accused? 
Subparagraph  (b)  (5)  states: 
"In   any  such  suit  or  in  any  other  suit 
seeking  to  review  the  Attorney  Generals  de- 
termination,  the   suit  shall   be   determined 
L-oIely  upon  the  administrative  record  upon 
which  the  civil  penalty  was  assessed  and  the 
Attorney  General's  findings  of  fact,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive." 
This  means  the  findings  by  an  immigration 
officer  who  may  or  may  not  be  trained  In 
law.  In  addition,  there  Is  no  opportunity  to 
present  7iew  evidence.  Suppose   the   person 
was  given  the  opportunity  for  hearing  and 
for  some  reason  failed  to  appear.  The  immi- 
gration officer  could  levy  the  assessment  and 
develop  the  administrative  record  from  the 
information — which    could    be    hearsay — on 
hand.  According  to  the  bill,  this  adminis- 
trative record  Is  conclusive  and  again  would 
be  a  basis  for  the  fine  and  criminal  sanc- 
tions provided  for  a  third  violation  charge. 
Assume  that  a  person  In  fact  was  not  guilty 
of  the  first  violation  nor  the  second  charge 
but  faUed  to  respond.  On  the  third  charge  of 
a   violation,    though   It   may   have   actually 
been  his  first,  he  could  be  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary and  fined  up  to  $1,000. 

The  right  of  appeal  to  a  Federal  Court 
Should  definitely  be  given  to  one  upon  whom 
an  assessment  has  been  made,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  evidence  de  novo 
Subparagraph  (c)  states: 
Any  employer  or  person  who  has  been  as- 
sessed a  civil  penalty  under  subsection  (b)(3) 
which  has  become  final  and  thereafter  vio- 
lates subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
l,^«n„''®  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  both,  for  each   alien 

But  there  Is  no  time  limitation.  Stippose 
a  man  has  been  cited  and  fined  on  two 
violations,  and  after  twenty  years  is  accused 


Mie  alleged  violator  the  chance  of  refuting     of  another  vim»«nT,    r-o^  ♦vT ".  " """ 


ment.  then  he  Is  subject  to  the  legal  pro 
oeedings  applicable  to  such  an  offense — false 
swearing  is  a  criminal  offense.  It  Is  this  sworn 
statement  which  should  be  reganled  In  terms 
Of  prima  facie  evidence. 


criminal  proceeding?  Or  should 
there  be  a  time  limit  written  Into  the  bill 
between  the  first  two  violations  and  the 
third  charge  of  a  violation? 

Can  we  say  we  have  done  Justice  to  the 
American   public   when    In   our   haste   and 


need  to  find  a  .solution  to  a  serious  problem. 
we  violate  some  basic  precepts  of  Jurispru- 
dence which  have  taken  centuries  and  the 
refinements  of  several  civilizations  To 
develop? 

Havinfj  "ijeen  raised  on  the  border,  I  ha-e 
lived  with  tlie  realities  of  border  culf.ire  a-ic! 
coexistence  and  I  know  that  Federal  laws  do 
not  always  fit  the  local  situation.  That  ia 
why  wc  hrive  a  federated  system  of  eovern- 
ment  and  we  theoretically  leave  to  the  Starr? 
th<-se  matters  which  should  not  be  k'gi^Ki'ed 
by  a  federal  government. 

.A'v  di;j'ri"t  relies  heavily  upon  inr-.niy.p  .-.r.iX 
rp:uhing.  Fprralng  is  one  of  the  ntainstays 
of  our  biiui'ioe  of  payrr.ents  and  has  Jielp.'d 
'o  susti»iii  a  high  standard  of  living  for  the 
i;eopIe  of  this  country.  In  my  area  farming 
is  done  by  Irrigation,  wiiic-h  require.-  an  addi- 
tional number  of  man  hours  to  doveKin  a 
productive  crop.  Cotton,  alfalf-i.  Mvestcck 
and  other  pioduoe  are  grown  in  my  district. 
In  order  to  produce  a  crop  of  minimal  profit 
and  to  help  furnish  this  country  with  tiie 
food  and  fiber  it  needs.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a  labor  .source  available  for  what  is  oftr<i 
referred  to  as  stoop  labor. 

The  realities  of  the  present  Indicate  thr-e 
•■:  verv  little  unskilled  labor  available  In  t^-.is 
fountry.  A  higher  minimum  wage  for  ntri- 
f  ulturol  workers  has  been  enacted,  but  other 
lirogr.nv,  such  as  welfare  and  food  stamps  — 
as  important  and  useful  as  they  are— have 
lielped  to  create  a  group  of  indolent  perso:-.s 
wlio  are  able,  but  not  willing,  to  accept  cer- 
tain types  of  employment.  I  am  not  .snyir;^; 
there  are  not  people  in  our  communities  w!:o 
could  not  do  this  needed  unskilled  labor,  but 
in  developing  programs  which  we  in  Congress 
found  necessary  to  help  sustain  tho.se  who 
are  unable  to  earn  a  decent  living,  we  .".re 
<:eein;j  that  many  of  those  who  were  prc- 
Mously  employed  on  ranches  and  farms  can 
receive  as  much  compensation  to  sustain 
them.selves  by  doing  no  work  and  drawinr; 
food  stamps  and  welfare  payments.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  country — where  the  costs  of 
living  is  lower — we  can  find  even  fewer  people 
\\ho  will  accept  agricultural  labor.  Such  is 
the  situation  all  along  the  U.S. -Mexico 
tv?r(ier. 

Tlie  farmers  and  ranchers  must  ccr.se- 
ouently  lixik  elsewhere  for  the  uuikllled  wor^ 
lorce  necessary  for  such  a  livelihood.  TJ-.e 
.avaii.tble  labor  source  has  been  from  Mexi  o 
from  workers  who  are  eager  to  accept  such 
employment.  HR-982  has  been  stalled  in  the 
Senate  for  several  sessions  and  the  reason'-. 
as  you  well  know,  were  partly  because  r.o 
provision  wa.s  contained  to  furnish  a  source 
of  agricultural  and  unskilled  labor— alien 
or  otherwise— which  Is  absolutely  imperative 
to  the  southern  and  southwest  regions.  I 
(io  not  propose  a  pelnstitutlon  of  the  bra- 
cero  program,  although  it  succeeded  In  slov  - 
iag  down  tiie  number  of  illegal  alien-.  I 
understand  and  realize  that  there  were 
abuses  of  that  program.  But  what  I  have  pro- 
jxised  in  tlie  past,  and  propose  to  you  now  — 
with  revisions  to  meet  the  objections  raised 
at  the  times  I  have  tried  to  amend  the 
Rodlno  bills — will  help  solve  this  very  r€.\l 
ailemma. 

I  suggest  an  amendment  to  IlR-982  whi.a 
V.  Ill  merely  expand  and  define  an  existing 
program  of  admission  of  aliens  under  the 
temporary  category.  I  propose  to  spell  out 
the  procedures  by  which  an  Individual  em- 
ployer can  contract  with  an  individual  alien 
for  ftpecific  terms  of  employment.  I  propose 
that  an  employer  can  hire  an  alien  for  up 
to  one  year  at  a  time,  renewable  for  up  t.j 
three  aggregate  years,  for  a  particular  Job 
under  terms  stipulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  carefully  controlled  by  the  Sec- 
retary, particularly  to  ascertain  that  there  is 
no  domestic  labor  source  of  able  and  willing 
workers.  The  terms  would  also  hisure  no  ex- 
ploitation of  the  alien.  Unlike  my  previous 
bill,  I  propose  to  allow  lateral  transfer  of  em- 
ployment. 
To  obvia.e  any  charge  of  involuntary  ser- 
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vltude,  by  amendruent  would  al!  >w  tl.p  alien 
to  obtain  ottier  Ji^ba  With  other  einpK  yeri 
In  the  VS  wlt.iic\it  having  to  return  to  his 
uaflve  Country,  aa  long  aa  t  .e  alien  goeci 
thr.-/Ut;;i  fhe  same  pruces;  of  cerri:icat:oii  by 
the  LAr>cr  Dt^partnie-.t.  and  itui  be  subje:: 
to  the  cciluig  ol  I  rte  aggrei-ai*  y«  .n'o  c  f  ci^n- 
tratteJ  enip;..\  mem  in  the  L.:i.  L'nstllle-i 
labor  L^  :iot  doniS'tlciUy  avaUahle  aud  If  no 
such  provision  or  la*-  is  niajle  t  i  provide 
timely  accesd  1 1  such  laorr.  trr.e  N  no  wa-- 
that  y^u  are  going  to  succeed.  I  d^^nt  be- 
lieve, ill  preve;:tl:r;  or  dlsaiuiduiii  eiaph  \er. 
from  luriiii;  IKegal  i*!ie;ui  who  want  to  u  rk  hi 
Johi  th.it  mus-  Le  done. 

U.S.  empla.crs  do  not  wart  to  liirc  lilc^u' 
alic-u3.  If  they  could  find  le  ;al  hiljor  in  The 
U3.  labor  m-irket.  -clti'c:.' i  or  legiil  rtlletis  — 
they  Would  hire  them  Employers  are  uador 
the  liar  of  the  mlutaium  waye  law  and  Uiey 
are  nov  dcitroui  of  vlolatl-  g  it.  It  t-ecomes. 
then.  Uicufljl7e:.t  upon  us  to  provide  that 
lab;jr  bocau&c  I  cau;ct  see  how  in  ih'j  near 
fut\ire  t!iat  wc  ci\i  force  uncmpio-ed  U  a 
worker.^  to  take  Jot-«i  they  doiit  want.  I  ask 
you  a»  .\nierl'.a-  s  to  give  the  fuinier.^  aud 
raorher-:  t.i;e  relief  they  ne«-a.  to  live  and 
let  IKe.  beca'!se  what  you  do  In  this  hiU 
uill  ;U-:o  aire.t  voar  area  ol  the  country — 
ill  tJie  f.od  a:id  fiber  that  your  cr>n.-ftitui>n  s 
enjoy  a..d  In  our  continued  hlfh  ciiandartJ  o; 
HV1114;. 

lu  clcsiUb'.  Mr  Chftlrniau  luid  Hun  .ri  ijle 
Menititrj  of  the  Coau.iitiee,  I  would  like  to 
stre-M.  that  I.  a.,  much  as  any  l.'ciilator  In 
the  CiaBr-.,..s.  would  i.ke  to  s.-e  the  accoiii- 
plUhi^ifc..t  of  opera;.i\o  aud  eirt-ciive  atneud- 
menu  to  the  Iinn:i  ration  and  NMiion»liiy 
lawb-prohably  niort  t'lan  manv  of  the  Mem- 
ber.<  ol  Coii^rea.,  coadiclerii-g  the  seotManluca! 
lacaticv  of  mv  Di-s'ri^t  In  this  context.  I 
want  to  iRfoiiu  you  that  I  ha'e  had  a  .serie.-. 
of  very  producave  meettni's  with  the  Com- 
mii^iloiicr  of  the  Lnimiration  a:id  Natural- 
ization Servi-e  Gancal  Ch;.puia.u  ha6 
strea..ecl  to  mt  tj  a,,  lie  net;d»  the  re<.iiz<4i,Kin 
of  tl.r;  ■  LO",idcratl  ::i3  In  cider  i.)  co;j«> 
eirecti.ely  with  thu  mouume:.Ial  problem — 
n.imKly.  a  panal'y  title  to  dl-coura'^e  the  opt  n 
hlrlnt:  of  lllc^.^1  all.iij,  a  8.zable  increii.se  In 
his  m.Hii.  In;;  ta:i;t-^.  a-.d  the  Inst  i'vit  i.in  01  a 
hew.  Si>;,ure  alien  ideutlUcatlou  card  sy.-te;ii 

You  are  i;i  the  or-icess  of  pr  aiding  a 
peiiFilty  titie,  and  I  strongly  uif,e  your  at- 
teatloii  to  and  coi^sldtraiiou  c»  the  sue;- 
gezitions  r  have  m-MXc  in  this  uroa.  In  adrti- 
tlo.".  I  would  sugsjf  St  the  »dvisaiji;ity  of  this 
Committee  to  statutorily  provide  for  the  In- 
crease in  the  IKS  manning  Uibles  and  lor 
fundli^j  of  the  prop.jied  ue^-  alltn  Idenli- 
flcati.Ki  card  a'aUur..  ralhi-r  t.ian  lea.in;^ 
these  IntCKTal  piu-to  of  the  overall  program 
to  the  dls.-retlja  o;  the  budget  and  appro- 
priation pioreUurci.. 

Thank  y  jtj  very  much  for  thlj  opporlimltv 
to  present  thU  tetlmcny  which.  I  as.sure 
you.  hai  Ij^ea  o'Tertd  constructively  and 
hopefully  wUl  rejeive  favorable  .oivid^  ra- 
tion Irom  this  Camiuiitie. 


NEV/SMAN       HONOHED       AS       OUl- 
STANDXNG  'YOUNG  LE.ADER" 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tcnpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  o;  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley) 
Is  recoenized  lor  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  gieat  plea.sure  that  I  =pe:ik  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  per-^onal  and  professional 
arcontpll.shments  of  Mr.  Maurice  Lewis. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  recently  named  by  tlie 
Boston  J.!ycees  as  one  of  the  city's  10 
ouu^tanding  young  leaders  of  1975. 

Mr  Lewis  is  a  newsman  for  Wti.\C-TV. 
locatei  m  Boston,  Ma.s.<?  He  currently 
serves  as  anchorhian  for  the  .station's 
Saturday  news  broadcasts  rs  well  as  for 
VVN.'\C"s  weekly'    'Black  Kcv.s'  prosram. 


Maurice  Lewb  is  a  Pne  .ioumallst.  His 
reporting  baekgrouud  Includes  Investi- 
gative .stories,  urban  air:ilrs,  and  political 
co\  erage. 

I  ha\e  known  Maurice  Lewis  for  manj- 
years  and  have  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  £?cm-acy  and  high  stTtidard-s 
consistently  dispi:  ved  in  his  work. 

I  have  been  efMially  Impressed  with 
i-hc  concern  whirh  Mr.  Lewis  has  ."^hown 
for  the  Boston  community.  In  ihe  years 
tJi'it  hj  h;is  lived  in  Boston,  he  itas  made 
out^tjndln„'  contiibutions  du  behalf  ol 
tlie  peonic  of  thr«  city.  Mr.  Le-  i.>  h  ts  de- 
voted nu-icrous  hour.'^  of  ills  tim»  in  ap- 
n  inn;,:  before  yo-ith.  proup-;.  lecturin'-r 
en  image  projection  f>nd  po.sitive  n.-le.s  for 
yoi'.n.,  r  eople. 

Mr.  Lev.Ls  has  al  :o  been  named  to  the 
bocrd  of  direaors  of  both  the  Boston 
Urbnn  League  and  the  Bo^iton  200  Bl- 
centpiinir.l  Committee.  His  record  of 
community  in\olv^•ment  has  been  an  In- 
siiirtition  lO  B-.-.le!iian.-  in  everv  wjlk  of 
liff-. 

ALiurice  Le^vi;'  commitment  to  the 
city  of  B.x-ton  is  leflected  by  tiie  award.s 
tha?  lie  has  leenved  for  community  ac- 
tion He  has  been  honored  by  the  Rox- 
biiry  acUon  program  and  h.is  received 
the  Jan  Mal^^linjier  A'vard  for  outstand- 
in.T  community  service.  He  wis  selected 
as  or.e  of  the  Eoeton  Jaycee's  out^tand- 
infr  voiais  leaders  from  among  thousands 
of  youiV4  men  unci  v.  omen  all  iii.^hly  re- 
-peeted  for  their  service  contributions  to 
our  eify. 

In  the>^e  often  di.shcnrtenin.t,'  times.  Mi-. 
Stjcaker.  it  gives  me  inmiense  satisfac- 
tion that  the  acliievements  of  .so  fine  an 
individual  as  Maurice  Lew  i.s  h;ive  been 
duly  noted  and  honored. 


Pi:.NN3YLVANI.\  .'VSyOCIATION  OF 
B^O.'>iDC.^STf  RS  HONORS  GOV. 
MILTOiV  SH.\PP 

The  SPrAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Penn'--ylvfinia  'Mr.  Flood)  i? 
reropnizpd  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  recenl 
annual  congres.sijnal  ilinner  ol  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  of  Brt-adcastcrs, 
Tlie  'lonorable  Milton  Shnpp,  Governor 
of  tiie  Commonwealth  of  Penn.^ylvatila 
was  presented  the  organization's  highc!-t 
award,  in  recognition  of  his  .service  to  the 
State  and  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Sijapp.  I  might  add.  wa.-.  one  of  the 
pioneer  organizers  of  cable  television  sys- 
teni-s  in  tlte  State,  and  because  of  his 
enterprising  efforts,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  peisoius  were  able  to  receive  a 
television  sicmal  in  the  day.,  when  the 
medium  v.as  but  an  infant. 

Tiie  award  was  most  deserved,  and  I 
commend  the  Pennsylvania  broadcasters 
for  their  choice. 

At  the  same  dinner,  an  Inspiring. 
eiicTiiKil  prayer  was  offered  by  Roy  Mor- 
gan, chief  of  WILK  Radio.  Wilkes-Bane, 
a  lor?  time  member  of  both  tiie  National 
and  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Broad- 
ca:ter.s.  and  one  of  the  original  orgtmizers 
oi  rr.ciio  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Mr  M  Taan,  who  is  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional hoard  of  dli  ectors  of  the  A.ssociated 
Pre>s  Broadca.stfis.  is  regarded  as  one 
of  t;.e  leauing  citizens  of  Ncrtheastfin 
Fcnasjlvaiiia.  He  is  a  well  knov.-  pation 


of  (lie  arts  and  manages  to  find  time  to 
serve  as  a  critic  of  theatrical  and  cultural 
affairs  for  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times 
Leader.  He  has  given  generously  of  hi^ 
Lime  and  capabihtles  to  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  .'overal  key  renional 
haspitals  and  medical  programs!  Roy 
Morpair.s  Inspirational  concern  for  his 
medium  and  his  iellow  brcadeasters  is 
evident  in  the  followirrr  invocation  which 
he  offered  at  the  Broadcasters'  dinner  a* 
the  Wa.- hin^M^n  Hilt jii  Hotel : 

StTECH  by   IJOi    MOBC.AN 

CofMl  evening  Lord  .  .  .  here  wc  arc  rne 
Mitalii  on  Yoer  f  Jiresh^Id— Your  .selected 
I'vidics  in  the  Halls  of  Con;;ress  and  tl-" 
St  >te  t.f;:cfc>:  ol  Pet'nsvlvnnla  and  Tour  \vlllini» 
forv.tiiis  In  the  motlern  vorlct  of  ekcrcu.p 
communieaf ions.  ... 

Onth:'red  here  tcni<-ht  not  in  t!.e  so-ofte  1 
rcferreJ  lo  "adver.s:.:y-  situation,  but  rather 
■•s  de-tif.itert  workers  In  Your  vineyards  of 
Oovernrnpnt  and  Information  to  do  our  owi; 
thiivj  in  the  v.ay  that  You  have  called  upon 
lis  to  do  It.  As  we  bow  our  heads  in  prayer, 
we  recn;.:!)!?!"  our  dependence  on  You — In  all 
wa;  .,  a'  nil  times  —in  Ht-erully  everything  we 
do. 

We  re:'!'/e  tlial  too  oft<e'n  «>;  we  hn'.e  tried 
to  h'  Ip  solve  the  p'obiemB  or  this  world, 
V.P  huve  In  e.^5eiue  only  further  contr^^utel 
to  them. 

Our  communication  has  been  somethlnp; 
h>s.s  t  >•.•()»  perfect  both  with  You  and  with 
tii'r  fe'iow  laan  aiid  woman. 

We  lie:  nowlfdKe  that  it  is  You  who  are 
hoili  lee i  i.lator  piid  communicator — all  thln-rs 
li.  one  for  a-A  tImcK  and  for  all  eternity.  We 
iuc  hut  ..n  extension  of  Your  h.w  and  Fpint 
in  thif;  i-n  temporal  world. 

Kelp  us  as  legisl.itors  an'l  Government  ad- 
nniil.straUirH  ut  wo  seek  to  tr:vnslate  Your 
vis}'i"i  Into  law  and  services  for  our  peo- 
p'..-.  ... 

A-s  hro;(dc.isters  na  we  attempt  to  phrase 
Your  manifest  hopes  for  Your  people  into  de- 
^iv::->\-  ends  and  goals.  May  this  friendship 
and  fellownhip  be  translated  into  Joint  acts  of 
ticcinnpliKhmeut  that  shall  reflect  honor  on 
us  all. 

Inspire  and  .--tipport  us  In  the  days  and 
veekH  that  lie  aliead.  .  .  . 

Gr<.ii  us  the  streiit^'h  to  do  what  is  right 
I'l  Thv  liiJiiie.  Amen. 


HEWS   WITCHHUNT 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pitviou.s  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man irom  Oregon  (Mi-.  AuCoin)  is  rec- 
o;.?nlzed  for  5  minut«s. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oregon 
State  Senator  Walter  F.  Brown,  a  dis- 
tinguisiied  attorney  from  my  home  State 
and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  North- 
western School  of  Law.  has  sent  me  a 
very  distressing  article  alleging  that  Mc- 
Carthyism  sUll  lives  in  the  Public  Health 
SeiYice. 

At  the  request  of  Stcto  Senator  Brown, 
I  r.m  submitting  the  article  "HEW's 
Witcliliuiit."  for  entry  into  the  Congres- 
sioN,u.  Record.  The  article,  written  by 
Marjorie  Helns,  was  first  published  in 
Lite  December  1974  issue  of  the  Progres- 
sive. The  article  follows: 

Hrw's  Wrrt-Hnt;KT 
(By  Marjorie  Heiiis) 

Dr.  Janif-s  Kahn  hi'.s  a  large  world  map 
over  tiie  desk  In  his  study  with  pins  stuck 
In  all  the  places  he  has  traveled.  Many  of 
the  pins  are  In  the  tropica,  «  region  for  which 
Kahn  has  a  si)e;lai  fondness,  perhapfl  be- 
CtttiiM)  of  the  five  years  he  lived  In  Cuer- 
uavac.t,  Mexico,  as  a  child.  While  rtUI  at 
ihu  -^ui  Medical  school  In  1867.  he  appUed 
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to  the  US.  Public  Health  Service  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Center  for  Disease  Control,  which 
•sends  doctors  overseas  to  battle  with  tropi- 
cal Ulnefs.  Impressed  with  Kahn's  travel  and 
K.nguage  experience  (he  Is  fluent  In  Spanish 
ai.d  Portuguese),  the  Public  Health  Service 
accepted  him  with  a  commission  as  major, 
to  begin  in  July  19C9,  after  completion  of 
his  residency.  He  was  promiaed  ovcree.13  as- 
■^ignmenrs  and  ad', anced  ir.tiiMiig  in  tropical 
inefiicine. 

The  Public  Health  .Service  I.-,  part  of  the 
r.er.-irt.ue:.!  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
irtie,  a  government  agency  not  ostensibly 
i:<incei;!ed  with  high-security  matters.  Vet 
HEW  h'i.s  its  own  secinity  sjstem,  a  relic 
of  tlte  !950i,  which  has  pf-rsisted  relatively 
tnichanned  to  this  dr.y.  In  1069.  Sfienci'  iriaga- 
iiiie  pu'olishcd  an  i;rlicle  about  blackli.sting 
within  HEW;  It  v.as  quirk ly  picked  up  by 
otiicr  pu'ulicalions,  including  Nevsicfck. 
V,  hici:  reported  that  iiiany  scientists  tlioufjht 
HEW  more  zealous  about  security  clear- 
ances than  the  Dcpartmtitt  of  Defense.' 
HEW  Security  Diicctor  Frederick  Sclimidt 
rc'ponded  by  delaying  the  existence  of  a 
blacklist,  but  Hii  attorney  who  had  studied 
the  situation  w.. i»p,  "Oliiciallv,  blacklists  are 
condemned  'nit  xhr  operation  of  tlie  syrtem 
itself  encourai^fs  bureaucrats  in  the  bowels 
of  the  cppointiiip  agencies  to  make  litem  up 
r.nd  use   them   niw.ay." 

James  Kahn  vvn.=  taken  by  .sttrprlse  in  Feb- 
ruary 1969,  when  he  received  an  urgent  call 
from  an  HEW  personnel  office-  asking  him  to 
ily  to  Washingtoii  immeuiatelv.  On  arrival, 
he  was  Interviewed  oy  two  HEW  security 
otticers,  Joiin  Gulka  and  Wiliiain  Storbinsky. 
"What  impressed  me  ino.'^t  at  the  time  was 
the  voluminous  security  hie  in  front  of  them 
on  one  J.nne.?  B  Kahn."  he  recalls.  He  had 
not  been  active  politically. 

The  Interrogators  a->ked  Rutin  if  he  had 
ever  been  arrested.  He  strained  his  memory 
aud  came  tip  with  a  few  passport  and  visa 
lia.ssles  during  ins  travels,  and  participation 
in  a  Harvard  band  prank  v.hich  led  to  a  few 
njhmtes  frivolously  .spent  in  a  New  Haven 
Jail.  Having  exhati.'.led  ihU  route,  the  security 
otTicers  ttirned  to  the  major  busines.^  of  the 
interview.  "It  betjan  wi'.h  a  question  from 
Mr  Qulka,"  Kahn  remembers. 
■■'Your  father  is  dead  now,  isn't  he?' 
"I  answered.  Yes,  he  has  been  dead  lor  .six 
years.' 

"  'We  have  information  that  your  father 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.'  " 

Kahit's  father  Gordon  was,  in  fact,  a  prom- 
inent blacklisted  Hollywood  screenwriter  and 
a  vocal  opponent  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  during  its  vintage  years. 
In  1947  he  had  been  subpoenaed  by  HUAC 
along  with  the  men  who  eventually  became 
known  as  the  Hollywood  Ten,  and  he  had 
been  scheduled  to  testify  next  when  the  up- 
roarious hearings  were  called  off.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  campaign  to  defend  the  Ten, 
and  wrote  a  book.  Hollynood  on  Trial,  which 
chronicled  this  opening  battle  between 
heretics  and  inquisitors — a  battle  which  was 
decisively  won  by  the  inquisitors  and  which 
resulted  in  blacklisting  throughout  the  en- 
tertainment Industry. 

When  Gordon  Kahn  w.is  threatened  with 
another  HUAC  subpoena  in  1950,  he  Joined 
the  e.xpatrlate  community  In  Cuemavaca 
rather  than  face  the  likelihood  of  a  jail  sen- 
tence for  contempt  of  the  Committee.  His 
family — James  was  eight  at  the  time — Joined 
him  after  nine  moitths.  In  1955,  the  Kahns 
rpturned  home  and  settled  in  New  Hamp- 
'hiie.  where  Gordon  successfully  defied  the 
state  attorney  general's  loyalty  Investigations 
and  wrote  under  a  pseudonym  until  his 
de  tth  in  1962.  James  Kahn  re.sponded  to  the 
lamily  dislocations  and  to  the  harassment 
they  suffered  In  the  late  McCarthy  era  In 
New  Hampshire  by  becoming  cautious  about 
politics.  "I  assiduously  avoided  political  en- 
gagement*," he  says  of  his  high  school  years. 
"Probably  because  of  some  unconsciotis  fear 


that  I  would  be  victimized  like  my  father, 
I  didn't  participate  in  any  political  groups 
and  certainly  didn't  Blgn  any  petitions." 

Such  caution  did  not  impress  the  HEW 
security  officers,  Gulka  and  Sterblnsky,  whose 
purpose  In  Interviewing  Dr.  Kahn  was  ap- 
parently to  augment  their  records  of  left- 
wing  activities  years  ago.  Kahn  proved  no 
help.  He  said  he  didn't  know  if  his  father 
had  been  a  Communist  and  asked  what  rele- 
vance this  had  to  himself.  Gulka  replied  that 
Kahn  might  have  been  influenced  by  his 
fath.er:  children  often  are.  At  tills  point 
Kahn  said  he  did  not  want  vo  continue  the 
iJiterview  without  the  aid  of  let;al  coun.sel. 
He  saw  Gulka  write,  '"Interview  terminated 
;i.t  approximately  10;30  a.m.  wh.en  Pr.  Kahn 
refused  to  answer  questions  abotit  the  Con:- 
inunist  Party." 

Kahn  wos  frightened  and  upset  bv  the 
interview.  "The  things  that  hurt  moti."  he 
srys,  "were  the  digging  into  my  father's 
grave  and  the  aura  of  Intimidation  about  the 
entire  proceeding."  He  wrote  at  the  titiie, 
"If  I  should  retain  my  commission  hut  be 
denied  the  prii  ilogcs  that  normally  accrue  to 
otticers  in  the  Center  for  Disea.se  Control,  1 
will  regard  thi.^  as  I  would  regard  my  having 
been  refused  ti  commission  in  the  first  pl.ace. 
My  reason  is  that  we  are  living  in  a  ci:)untry 
wiiere  failure  to  pass  this  security  clearance 
IS  tantamotint  ic  .some  kind  of  lepro.'^y.  It  is 
a  stigma  which  ;;tays  with  a  humair  heing 
like  my  father  all  his  life.  Beir.g  a  physician, 
it  means  loss  of  potential  advancement  in 
academic  inedicine  and  virtually  110  ftmding 
from  the  Government  for  research." 

A  few  days  after  his  Interview,  Kahn  called 
HEW  to  inquire  about  his  status.  GtUka 
v.ould  not  tell  him.  Kahn  said  Gulka  did 
ask  "if  I  had  any  more  information  for  his 
oitice  and  further  suggested  that  if  I  did  he 
in*ght  be  able  to  get  me  an  answer  on  w  hen 
he  would  be  in  communication  with  the 
Public  Health  Service.  I  regarded  thi.s  as  not- 
loo-cleverly  dLsguised  blackmail.  He  wanted 
some  information  about  my  father  in  return 
lor  which  he  seemed  to  sut.'ge.--t  I  inigh  ^e\ 
.■security  clearance.'' 

Dr.  Howard  Hiatt,  Chief  of  Medicine  ra 
Beth  Israel  Ho.spital  in  Boston,  where  Kalin 
was  then  a  resident,  called  Gulka,  ofTeriu,« 
himself  end  others  in  the  Harvard  medical 
community  as  character  references  for  Kahn. 
Gttlka  told  Hiatt  no  further  Information  w-as 
being  solicited,  but  effectively  repeated  his 
offer  of  security  clearance  In  exchange  for 
information  about  Gordon  Kahn.  Dr.  Hiatt 
then  called  the  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  William 
Stewart,  who  arranged  for  Kahn's  admission 
to  the  PHS,  but  warned  him  that  he  had 
better  get  used  to  the  Idea  of  security  Inter- 
views and  be  prepared  to  answer  questions 
in  the  future. 

In  JiUy  1969,  Kahn  set  off  for  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control  In  Atlanta.  He  was  given 
charge  of  the  parasitic  disease  drug  service 
and  awaited  the  overseas  assignments  which 
had  been  promised.  As  the  months  went 
by,  he  saw  other  doctors,  often  less  quali- 
fied, given  these  assignments  while  he  was 
passed  over.  When  he  asked  questions,  he 
was  told  not  to  make  waves.  When  he  was 
overheard  discussing  the  problem  with 
friends,  his  superiors  took  him  to  task  for 
Indiscretion. 

Eventually,  a  sympathetic  officer  told  Kahn 
that  his  security  clearance  had  been  held 
tip.  Kahn  found  himself  In  a  limbo  In  which 
there  were  not  formal  charges  against  him. 
yet  he  knew  he  was  being  discriminated 
against.  His  superiors  resented  It  when  he 
sought  the  help  of  Atlanta  civil  liberties 
lawyer  Charles  Morgan.  Inquiries  from  the 
CDC  to  HEW  Security  Chief  Schmidt  were 
handled  by  a  bureaucrat;  Kahn  cctild  not 
communicate    with   HEW   per-sonally. 

In  February  1970,  HEW  finally  confirmed 
that  Dr.  Kahn's  security  status  was  clouded 
because  he  had  refused  to  answer  questions 
at  his  Interrogation.  He  was  Invited  to  Wash- 


ington for  another  Interview.  He  iu.siated  on 
brniging  hia  lawyer,  although  HEW  forbade 
it. 

By  this  time,  Kahn  was  as  much  concerned 
wall  his  future  In  public  medicine  as  with 
his  .-iitoddy  treatment  at  the  CDC.  He  was 
boili  intrigued  and  shaken  by  the  existence 
of  a  large  security  file  In  his  name;  he  want- 
ed to  know  what  was  in  it  so  that  he  could 
<Uar  hinuelf.  Attorney  Morgan  explained 
that  tins  would  almost  certainly  be  forbld- 
titi!.  aci^ording  to  President  Eisenhov.er's 
oribUi.iI  security  order  (an  expansion  of  the 
I'luinan  loyalty  program  lor  Federal  em- 
j)ioj-e;;,  ;is  v.eli  as  a  later  exocuti-.e  order 
aid  the  IjiiG  Freedom  of  Inlovm:nion  Act. 
jj-.iiieri.tl  m  ii.di. iduDl  seourity  h'es  need  not 
iij  revealed,  presumably  because  sucii  reve- 
ia'io:i  would  de.-i.roy  the  •conhdentiair,  ,  '  of 
.soitries. 

Seciiritv  (.'hief  Frederir'c  Schmidt  ron- 
cUii-ted   t);e   '^ei-ond   interview.   Kahti   recalls, 

.-  )un;dt  explained  that  the  matter  wa.s  sim- 
!■  e  eiuAigh— I  had  allPf.^ed)y  Aa.kc-d  o.tt  on 
the  interview.  Mor.'an  retiancled  iam  that 
!  here  v.ere  merely  some  specific  qi  estit-ns  I 
nad  cliosen  i»ot  to  answer,  to  wit.  iho.^e  re 
C';.;rao.i.  fcL-hniidt  said  he  would  be  tiad  u 
:cbt::ne  the  interview,  as  they  had  v.anted  10 
,ee  tne  '.ast  time  if  1  would  take  ndvaniajje 
i^i"  any  opportunity  to  testify,  ju  ei  e.-.t,  that 
Gordon  w;i.i  a  Ccmmunist.  He  put  u  this 
way:  'Gi\e  Dr.  Kahn  a  ch:uice  to  comment 
on    Some    iijionnatiou    v.e    have    concerning 

erta.'i'  ^.uojocts.'  ■^"iiat  was  more,  Mr.  M,;- 
ii^ait  could  v.aii,  outside  v.hile  the  qtiesiion- 
.r.g  v.ent  en.  Mr.  Morgan  .said  he  was  going 
ta  remain  pie.svrnt.  Schmidt  said  that  it  was 
'oT  A  tiibi.inii  .>nd  ■herefore  no  lawyer  could 
be  presei.t  ■  K?hu  interjected  that  he 
ihov-ht  a  CDC  o.ficer  li.td  gotten  the  opin- 
ion of  HEW  General  Counsel  Manny  .H.ilei 
tiiftt  .1  Ur.vyer  could  he  there.  FiriHlly  .Sclimidt 
c. insulted  Hiller  and  r>lenied:  bot't  Hillfr 
n.id  Morgiiu  observed  the  secc.id  inierv.eA 

■In  tlie  first  part  of  the  interview."  Kahn 
rrrails,  "the  questions  were  formal  stale- 
rie;ns  of  alleged  facts  by  Schmidt,  to  wit. 
Dr.  K  'Ifi,  are  you  aware  that  in  a  pubM- 
liennnp-  before  the  Hou.se  Committee  Oii  Un- 
Atiicrican  Activities  in  the  year  1949  sti. U 
and  stich  a  per.son  testified  that  Gordon  Kahn 
•v.;  a  member  of  the  Commur.ist  Partv  of 
the  United  States  from  1930-somethlng  'o 
]940-.something?'  I  answered  in  \lrtaal!v 
every  instance  that  (.t)  I  had  never  her.rd 
the  allegation  before:  (b)  I  was  but  •^even  or 
.«^o  years  old  when  it  was  made:  and  to  I  had 
never  heard  of  the  person  making  the 
a"cusation. 

"The  .second  pai-t  of  the  questioning  cen- 
tered on  .Albert  Maltz  |one  of  the  Hollywoad 
fen]  and  his  family,  none  of  whom  I  h.t-.c 
seen  for  umpteen  years.  Schmidt  wanted  to 
know  if  I  hitd  ever  carried  messages  to  Albert 
Maltz  or  gone  to  meetings  with  him.  I  was 
able  to  get  across.  I  trust,  that  at  the  time  mv 
society  was  with  his  kids,  he  being  thirty  or 
more  years  older  than  I." 

The  interview  ended  ambiguously.  Schmidt 
implied  that  Kahn  was  in  the  clear  but  added 
that  no  security  clearance  could  be  granted 
until  the  CDC  requested  that  Kahn  be  given 
an  overseas  assignment.  Back  in  Atlanta,  the 
CDC  wouldn't  request  an  overseas  assign- 
ment until  Kahn  had  clearaiice.  Further  cor- 
respondence created  more  confusion:  Kahn 
now  learned  that  few  of  his  colleagues  had 
security  clearance,  no^  was  it  required  for 
trips  less  than  ninety  days  long.  All  that 
was  needed  was  "approval,"  which  Kahn  w.^s 
told  he  now  had.  Yet  no  offers  were  forth- 
coming. 

When  one  officer  suggested  Kahn's  name  for 
a  Biafra  relief  assignment,  the  CDC  .security 
<  hief  rejected  it  because,  he  said,  Kahn  had 
i:ot  yet  received  "clearance."  Trips  to  Peru 
and  Br.tzil— for  which  Kahn  was  ideally  qual- 
ified— went  to  other  doctors  while  phone 
calls  went  back  and  forth  between  Atlanta 
and  Washington  in  an  attempt  to  get 
Schmidt  to  clear  up   the  confusion.   When 
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•omeone  was  need»v1  to  teach  ef  Mcmio'r*^  in 
El  Salvador.  Kahn  s  name  whs  fiubmltted, 
but  w,-l';iclrawn  bcfr.re  the  list  vas  sent  to 
W«sh»nKt.->n  (The  doctor  who  got  the  k^. 
Bl<<nrneiit  had  to  go  to  Berlitz  first  to  lenm 
SpBitMti  » 

The  career  olTlcera  ut  tlie  (JDC  apjjarent'.y 
ppnsptf  tluit  as«'enii\g  Kami  overseas  would 
:. iitiif".' i^  their  siipernrs  in  Washlnetoii, 
eren  after  tie  had  Thnijallv  obtnlneci  "ap- 
l)rov»l."  fli;i,-e  there  w.s  nr.  rule  thnt  every- 
f  ne  wo.'it  ovtTS'ftfi,  Kalm  Ci>Uld  ii'-t  com-lu- 
Fiiv?!v  Drove  he  w.tn  In  iv.'s:  published.  !;Unout:h 
he  I  iter  did  '-^mdiut  a  siur-.ey  wbic)!  showed 
that  .-i:mi:>'4t  e'.erv  ciih'-r  doctor  1  »d  Ije^n 
asKe-l  io  pro  abroad  at  Ien=;t  once  inclvidl:.^ 
many  wi.o  h>-,d  dttii.i'flv  snid  bi  the  outset 
they  wers  not  liit«..,;Hed  m  overs'-Bs  [i5£1l,-ii. 
inert.s  Not  Bend;iig  l<;ihn.  In  dclffence  to 
ITEvV  ^£i'ir:'y,  V.-..-T  a  loTin  cf  i;oi-so-siit>tla 
pressure  on  him  to  volunteer  iiiformatlnu 
about  i.l3  rather  a'ld.  perhaps  raiiro  1m;K>r- 
tant.  fibont  his  taiiiior's  friends  still  aiu'e. 

So  Jnmcr-i  Kahn  con -lifted  his  t'.-o  y-if^  o' 
5!'*rvlc9  Wilhoiit  an  'iver^eaa  a=.=  iL-iinciU  nnd 
r.'turiied  to  Cambrirtoe  in  J\ilv  1971.  Prom 
there  he  lia<;  cnntliiied  to  try  to  oct  aiTess 
to  his  lecurity  file  But  with  a  no,','  Vvashliif;- 
ton  Iswyer.  Hal  Wlf,  v!io  v  iM'-.tpors  onlv 
«on'B  or  Ms  time  to  the  Amerlcr-n  Civil  Li- 
berties Hnion  and  with  the  i!i?vltr-i»le  bM- 
rr-aiicrutic  delay?.  Krhn  ha-«  beun  fri'>-rr:»tfd. 
First  Witt  had  to  e.oply  for  accwsv  to  the  file: 
wher.  ti<is  wf.s  roiiti-r-'v  den'ed.  he  appc  -Ifd 
Tlie  npp'rM  vras  lof.t  In  the  HEW  i-.'ivrimh  f.:r 
neveral  r-oiiths  br-n-re  It  yn?  dcilfd  Witt 
plan?  p  class  action  ?vU  in  whxch  Kaliri 
would  b?  o"."  of  sovrral  platntlir^  a'=klng  to 
*x!\m!iie  and  expnr'tr  their  srcnrl'r  rccorfis. 
Dr.  Kiibii  ii  now  n  eriicnl  diteft.ir  of  a  rnit 
for  the  f-.ealmeni  of  r.lcoho'.i-.w  In  Cambridge 
crd  r\  fello'.v  in  infectious  dl-ci&o^  :it  ^Ta3- 
B-\chn'ctt^  G--'ier!\l  Hosplfal. 

Bi:t  Jamts  K:ihn"i  Federal  cnployaitnt  1;^ 
over.  He  is  seeking  nrce.ss  to  hl^  file  a^  a 
m-ititr  cf  indlvidii.il  right.  becau.=e  he  chiini^ 
that  the  existence  of  siic.'i  a  nie  re  3r(i3  hlj 
pr'>f?s<^'>ual   adVBnrrmeiit  ar.d  that   he  hm 
a  rl.j:M  t  .>  know  lUs  contents.  This  cornentlon 
strlttea  r.t  the  vf.,lut:o:i  of  civU  ll'icrtles  which 
l.s  central   to   the  v^hole  secoilti    tyttL-m;    If 
liifurmulion  m  t!io  Sbd  were  made  avallaUIe 
to  their  subjects.  Uia  testimony  of  informers 
could  be  rciutea.  as  it  usuully  Is  hi  the  wjiirts. 
Tlie  fil.a  would  in  maiiy  cuses  to  be  tlireat« 
to  chf  careers  of   their  subjects,  or  entice- 
ment-; Lo  extract  te.;tliu,.nv.  to  name  names. 
The   fact   timt   u   massive   security   sybteni 
.stiU  ex.stq  Is  not  Mirprislng,  and  Dr'  Kahn  is 
hardly  unique  f.jr  h.uing   been  hurt  by  it 
Duriiig  !tie  period  of  ii.ten.-«e  US.  involvcineii' 
In  the  Vietnam  w.u.  radical  or  liberal  doc- 
tors applying   to  tlie  Public  Hi-alt'i  Service 
were  .sometimes  harassed  because  the  security 
chlofH  wantid  to  punish  them  for  their  anti- 
war views  by  forclvg  them  into  the  military 
(The  PKo  was  ar^  itUernative  to  the  draft  I 
Kuhi.-,  cijir-in  Ht-nry  was  blickli=;ted  from  the 
PHS  bec.iuse  he  had  committed  the  dual  sir 
of  appearing  at  an  antiwar  rallv  and  slpnUif 
a  petition  for  a  niemorU.l  to  W.E  B.  DuBols.^ 
James    Kahn    is    unusual    amoii^    recent 
biatklut  vlttinia  bect.u--e  the  entire  source  of 
his  trouble  wm  hi«  father's  activity,  a  fact 
which  indicates  that  instead  of  rejecting  the 
witchhunt's    old    Eullt-by-assoclatlon  "doc- 
triC3.  HEW  ha^  extended   it  to  BlbUcal  pro- 
portions.  The  security  a-ent.s.  in  their  zeal 
probably   rlolated    the   constitutional   provi- 
sion that  "no  att.«lnd?r  of  trea.son  .shall  work 
corruption  of  the  blood  or  forfeiture  except 
duriiiK  the  life  of  the  person  attained  "  This 
might  be  relevant  If  Kahn  ever  gets  to  the 
point  of  trying  to  expunge  his  security  fue 
of  Information  about  his  father 

Tlie  tenacity  with  which  the  security  a-i- 
r>arfttua  continues  to  reHne  Its  anrlent  file* 
Is  both  remarkable  and  perverse.  Perhaps  hi 
thb  post-Watergat?  era.  the  time  Is  ripe  "for 
litigation,  backed  by  vocal  protest,  to  open 
the  whole  security  program  to  pu'iiic  scru- 
tiny,  or  even  to  di.smantle  it. 


rrTT?"NS  WILDERN'ESS  BTI.L  FOR 
N.-\TIONAL  FORESTS  AND  WII^- 
LIFE  FEFUGEIS 

T»v  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
lUTvioii.s  ordrr  of  the  Hou.se.  tlie  gentle - 
tii/'ti  Iioin  Ai-iijoiia  (Mi-.  Udall'  ia  recot'- 
iii.  ed  for  r>  luiiiulr.^. 

Ml-.  LD.UJL.  Ml.  S|>eakfr.  I  am  Intio- 
duLMiK  Ijudy  an  onmibu.s  bill  tontaining 
thi-  \vi;dfvnp^-.s  nioix).^;ils  foimulatert  bv 
ntian  fonservationi.sts  thi-ouE;hout  the 
Nation  for  52  units  of  t!ir^  national  -.'lid- 
I'fr  reiu.;c  .system  and  13  rrcus  in  ti.c 
ratUl-..^!  forest  s;'.;L.Mn. 

The  iiJnmiijitn  tion'.s   ivilJeir.c.  .s  pio- 
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*cr  Miese  aicius  \.ere   previou;-!.; 


Intrcilucr'd  in  K  IJ.  3507  and  HR.  S.Vl'l 
bv    riv    (olie^'cuc    Irom    Ari.ona     'Mr 

I  ?.m  introducing  today's  omnibm,  bill 
by  recall: ot  as  a  meana  of  plnciiif;  these 
G7  pro,!o.~aL3  before  tlio  House.  Tlie  P.ib- 
iio-  Liindb  Sub^-oramitiee.  on  whi;!li  I 
sti'.i'.  v.i.'l  undoubtecily  be  {Oiibiuerinn 
mam  oi  tnpse  pnpoiiuk  dia.ii'j  the  94th 
Con-' !e.s.s  It  hfs  been  my  experience  that 
the  siiboinitnittco's  uelibt  raticnb  are  ma- 
teiijlly  ascistod  by  earlv  introduction  of 
the  icntrastiag  -.iroporjls  that  w'U  be  at 
i^su;'.  Thereiure.  -ulnle  I  sU;jport  nio.st  of 
the  propu.:jls  I  rescrvi.'  j'jdgment  k^  bcme 
.'^pcLint-  It-ms  of  this  bill.  I  behove  it  in 
important  to  bring  these  proposal.s  beiore 
the  .'iUbcomiTiitiee. 

Tht-c  v.ilJ.erness  propo.-inls  .irt-  the  vf- 
?uli  ot  field  studip.s  by  riti.-fn  grui.p.s  in 
the  affLTtcd  States,  and  Uity  are  sup- 
ported ijy  sucli  national  groiip.s  as  tlie 
Wilderness  Gociety.  Sierra  Cnin.  J  riend.s 
of  the  Eaith.  and  Federation  ol  VVcbtern 
Outdoor  Cli'bp.  Some  of  mv  constituent,', 
have  carri.,T'  out  s<\yh  studies  en  nrea.s  in 
m-v-  (."istric-t  and  I  can  te'l  nv:  culleasucs 
that  the  individua'.s  and  Kioup.s  Involved 
have  done  an  excellent  job  of  identifying 
the  v.ikiernes«i  potential  ar^d  makiiig  a 
well-conceived,  factual  ca;-.c  lor  their 
wilderr.rs.s  pi^iixj.salr..  This  u  an  out- 
standing example  of  pubhs  participation 
in  Federal  decisionmaking. 

Wi'.hojt  this  work  b.'  citizen  conren'a- 
tionist.^  the  ouly  information  available 
to  the  ronr-;reb.s  on  v.-ilderne.ss  propo.saLs 
v.ouJd  be  that  fiiovided  by  Uie  adminis- 
Iratioii.  lu  my  e.vperience.  we  have  a 
much  better  ba.sN  fcr  en.^ctinR  sound 
wilderness  legislation  as  a  rerult  of  the 
field  studies  and  wilderness  rirnposals  by 
these  L:it;2ens. 


INTRODUCTION     OP     LEGrSL.\TION 

TO  AUTHORIZE  USRA  LOANS  TO 

A  RAILROAD  IN  REORGANIZATION 

<Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 

?nen  permLssion  to  extend  his  remarks 

-tt  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 

extraneous  matter.) 

Ml-.  SAUTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Steed.  Mr.  Rails- 
back.    Mr.    Price.    Mr.    M£Tc.\lfe,    Mr. 

SHRIVtR.    Mr.     ROSTENKOWSKI.     Mr.     An- 

NUN-/iio,  Mr.  AiEXANDER.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Blolin.  Mrs.  Coliin.s  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Enciish.  Mr.  O.-i^ssley.  Mr.  H.\pkin.'  Mr. 
HiCH-rovvFR.  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma! 
Mrs.  Ke-..<!.  Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Mezviksky,  Mr! 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Risenhoovf  r.  Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Thorkion.  Mr.  Fickie] 


and  Mr.  Yates,  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  .Act  of  1973  In  order 
to  authorize  the  U.S.  Railway  Association 
to  make  loans  to  a  railroad  undergoing 
reo'ganization  under  .section  77  of  the 
Banhruntcy  Act. 

A  capy  of  this  bi!!  appear.,  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

When  roii'-ir'^  .s  v  as  cor.;,!doii-i5  the 
Rettional  Rail  Reursaniiiaticn  Act  to  cs. 
sist  the  bankrupt  railroadt.  in  th?  North- 
east, it  v.^s  reco,"nized  thrt  the  bank- 
ruptcy or  fnihirc  of  r.  rail  aad  v  hith  can- 
n':ctrd  with  on?  of  tho.^^o  northta-t  lir'es 
would  :.l.  0  l.avo  s-evxre  impact  upon  tho 
uorlhea:  t  lailioads.  In  oiciir  to  p;cv::-!l 
the  iisolveiKT  or  bankruptcy  of  iuch  j> 
ronrie.tin;;  raihoad.  Convicss  amended 
the  legislation  to  authorize  lcan>  to  a 
carrier  v.hirh  connected  '•.  ith  a  carrier  in 
reorgur.iiiation  and  this  uas  done  in  order 
to  i>rovide  a  soiuce  of  Hnancial  aid  to 
tioubl  d  ciurier.s  in  the  Mic's'.cst.  such  ai 
thcRoc!:Lsla.nd. 

f;i:-'ce  the  p.^ssage  of  that  act.  the  Rock 
Island  although  it  has  3s.sets  in  excer-s  of 
uidcbifdn-^ss.  developed  a  vf^vere  rash 
flcv  i.  oblcin  an  J  did  not  receive  tufT'- 
cijut  i.;c3me  to  conthiue  operations  and 
«a.s  loited  lo  file  bankiupuy  u.nder  sec- 
tion 77  v.htch  aiijws  a  railio.^d  to  .seel: 
the  proiection  of  the  P'cdr^ral  court  v.-hiic 
a  plat!  IS  beinr;  developed  ?o  that  it  can 
arrain  became  a  viable  carrier.  Since  it 
ha.s  now  filed  fcr  co-irt  protcclicii  under 
exi'tin-'  law.  the  Kock  I;.Iand  cannot  b: 
r.ianlid  any  loans  by  the  C.G.  Railway 
A.=.sociation. 

My  bill  will  tlirnliKite  thi.s  .statutory 
bar  to  assisiance  bein.^i  provided.  Under 
sections  1  and  2  a  carrier  would  net  be 
prevented  from  cuallfyins  merely  be- 
cause it  had  filed  banliru'lcy  provided  it 
can  meet  tlie  other  requirements  set  out 
ill  tiie  act  including  that  there  be  an  as- 
lurance  that  it  can  repay  the  loan.  In 
fact,  the  Gove.niment  will  have  more  pro- 
tection and  assuran.'e  of  repayment  if 
the  raihoad  loan  applicant  is  in  reorgani- 
sation because  the  Goveriunent  could  be 
given  a  first  priority  or  hen  upon  the  rail- 
road s  as't.et.-^  as  any  such  loan  could  be 
considered  an  expense  of  administration 
in  the  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Tlie  present  law  also  requires  that  the 
loan  applicant  show  sufficient  income  to 
demon  trate  an  ability  to  repay  the  loan. 
Under  section  3  of  my  bi'l  tli3  USRA 
would  be  authorized  to  consider  the  total 
assets  of  the  loan  applicant  as  compared 
to  the  Indebtedness  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  ample  security  for 
the  Government  to  make  the  loan.  For 
example,  in  tlie  case  of  the  Rock  Island 
there  is  ample  security  as  the  total  assets 
of  this  railroad  amount  to  more  tlian 
$100  million  with  Indebtedness  of  less 
than  $100  million. 

Finally,  section  4  of  mv  bill  will  a.ssure 
that  the  granting  cf  any  loan  will  not  de- 
lay formulation  of  a  final  system  plan 
for  tlie  Northeast  as  the  bill  expressly 
provides  that  such  a  loan  applicant  can- 
not participate  in  the  development  of 
sucli  a  plan. 

BACKGROtrND 

Tlic  importance  of  tills  railroad  to  the 
Midwest  and  to  tlie  entire  Nation  cannot 
be  overstated.  The  Rock  Island's  system 

can,'!.  Is  of  some  7.500  miles  of  track  In 
some  \2  States  and  is  particularly  unique 
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in  that  it  Is  the  only  railroad  which  pro- 
vides shipping  for  four  major  cash  grains 
and  also  serves  an  export  point  of  Chi- 
cago ou  tlie  Great  Lakes  and  Houston 
L  nd  Galveston  on  tlie  gulf. 

Also,  I  should  point  out  that  this 
cranser  railroad  earns  25  percent  of  its 
income  from  tlie  shipment  of  grain  and 
grain  products  and  not  only  would  its 
demise  severely  affect  the  liow  of  agri- 
cultural products  but  it  would  also  dis- 
rupt the  entire  economy  by  elirainatin'^- 
employment  for  11,000  workers;  leave  al- 
moot  800  communities  r.nd  1,600  grain 
elevators  without  rail  service  and  also 
would  leave  thousands  cf  shippers  v.'ith- 
out  competitive  service;  and  would  re- 
sult in  some  $2.5  billion  in  payrolls  be- 
ing threatened  or  stopped.  The  current 
situation  confronting  the  Rock  Lsiand  is 
not  new.  It  merely  is  another  chapter 
on  its  problems  which  might  have  been 
avoided  if  Government  agencies  had 
properly  perfoimed  their  functions  in 
timelj'  fasliioii. 

For  example,  over  a  decade  e,i:o  the 
Union  Pacific  Rath-oad  and  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  believed  that  a  solution 
to  the  Rock  Liland's  financial  woes  would 
be  a  merger  of  these  two  carriers.  It  was 
In  1964  that  authority  to  merge  was 
first  sought  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  which  must  give  its 
blessing  to  a:iy  such  !n-opo?al.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  ICC  did  not  handle  the 
merger  application  in  an  oxpcditioii.s 
manner  and  it  v,as  not  until  late  last 
year,  ever  a  decade  since  relief  v.  as  re- 
quested, tliat  the  ICC  even  entered  a  pro- 
visional order  approving  it.  Had  merger 
authority  been  granted  in  timely  fashion 
it  might  well  have  be  that  the  book  on 
the  Rock  Island's  pr^'oleiiih  could  luivc 
been  closed. 

We  are  nov.-  coiU'ioi;ttd,  v.lil)  the  ,-iarii. 
reality  of  the  situation  th.-.t  unler.-,  .some 
type  of  Feier.il  lean  a:^:  [stance  is  made 
available  to  the  Rock  I.>Iand,  there  will 
be  no  more  Rock  Island  aiid  we  ^  all  liiea 
have  to  find  a;:..Litance  for  all  those 
workers  and  businesses  who  v.iJl  scuTcr. 
It  would  be  misleading  to' say  tha:. 
this  bai  can  be  passed  in  a  iew  days  or 
even  passed  at  all.  However,  after  dis- 
cussion with  key  Mcin'oers  oi  Coiujress 
and  with  the  parties  involved,  it  a!)pearL- 
that  this  bill,  which  would  authorise  tlie 
USRA  to  makj  a  loan  to  the  Rod:  Lsland 
if  it  can  meet  the  otiier  requirements 
of  the  law,  appeara  to  be  the  best  and 
perhaps  the  only  opp-ortimity  to  keep  this 
railroad  together  a.^  an  operating  entity. 

I  met  yesterday  v.ith  the  bankruptcy 
trustee  and  officials  of  the  Rock  Island 
and  I  have  been  assured  that  with  a  $100 
million  Federal  loan,  which  would  be 
used  for  repairs  to  facilities  and  rolling 
stack,  and  with  certain  changes  in  ad- 
minL^tratiou  of  tlic  railroad,  tlie  Rock 
Bland  can  be  made  a  viable  operation 
and  can  repay  this  loan.  No  one  can  l>e 
ICO  percent  sure  that  the  granting  of  this 
Joan  will  work  but  the  railroad's  assets 
arc-  considerable  and  assm-e  more  secu- 
rity th.an  the  Federal  Go^.crnment  re- 
ceives for  most  leans. 

The  company  serves  an  area  v.hich  Is 
rich  in  business  opportunities  ard  which 
la  teiTibly  dependent  upon  the  Rock  Is- 
land for  transportation.  I  am  convinced 
••h.^t  It;  is  In  the  national  Interest  that  tin . 
raih-oad  ba  given  the  cpportunity  (o  ra- 


oi-ganize  and  attempt  to  become  a  viable 
business  performing  a  very  Important 
function  which  Is  in  our  national 
interest. 

H.F.  5891 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Regiosiil  R.ill  Rwnt'a- 
nization  Act  of  1973  to  authorize  fniancial 
assistance  under  section  2U  to  a  rti'iioad 
which  Is  in  reorganization  under  lavtion 
77  of  the  Biukruply  .'Vci.  and  loi  oJu-r 
purpases 

He  it  enacted  by  :lie  Stiiarr  and  Hovr 
of  lippiesentat'aea  of  the  Vniud  Stdta  of 
A^nericii  in  Congress  assembled. 

^5Ec'IIo^r.  1.  Section  ^11  (a)  oi  the  Rfit.ioiMl 
Rail  Reorg-mization  Act  ot  1973  (45  V.S.C. 
721(a) ),  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  into  such  subsecuon  after  the 
words  "financial  assli.tauce"  me  foliovint.': 
'  (1)  as  part  of  a  recrganiza-.:on  plan  oeinji 
formulated  lor  u  rai):oad  in  reorj^anlzatloa 
u-ader  sPCtloil  V7  of  the  Eanl-.rupU'y  Acl  ill 
U.S.C.  205),  or  (2>". 

Sec.  2.  Sectioi  211  le)  of  the  acja.n.ii  r..v.\ 
Rooi-gauLiation  Act  of  1973  (45  C.S.'J.  721ie)  ), 
as  amended,  Ls  fui'iher  ameucted  by  itiikiii;; 
paragraph  (1)  and  ln.sertlng  in  lieu  thereoi 
the  following:  -'(1)  the  loan  is  r.ecf-.sary  to 
achieve  the  goal.s  of  this  Act,  to  pieveat  In- 
solvency, or  to  facilitate  a  plan  ol  re  jr^aaizu- 
tion  adopted  pur.iuant  to  sectxiu  77  .,."  iht 
Bankruptcy  Act   (11  U.S.C.  205);-. 

Sec.  3.  Section  211(f)  of  the  Regioiir;  Hail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.3.C.  V21 1 1 1  ) , 
as  amended,  i->  furtlier  amei.ded  by  i::^,tri- 
ia.g  alter  the  \iOrd  '-aclilDved"  the  following: 
".  or  in  the  case  of  a  raUroad  i.ndertioln.xt 
roorganlzation  under  section  V7  of  ihe  Baui:- 
ruptcy  Act,  that  there  Is  rcd.icnab'.c  a.s:-.iir- 
anoe  that  the  assets  of  the  loUrwad  a.e  suf- 
ticlent  to  repay  sucli  loan  In  tiie  tvc  ii>  ol  in- 
solvency and  Uquidatlon'-. 

Sec.  4.  Section  211  of  ihe  Rc-'jori'!  Jtail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1073  (45  t  .S.C.  .'ii  )  ai> 
amended,  Ls  further  amended  'oy  adUini,- 
thereto  the  following:  "(g)  Ellgi'.3Ui:y  l\.r  or 
the  granting  of  financial  assistance  to  a  rail- 
road under  this  section  as  amti  dtci  hcrci a 
.sJi.\U  not  quahfj  such  railioad  n  .r  require 
tlict  such  I'ailrcid  be  inclvicif  ti  )ii  a  prelimi- 
nary or  final  sy;-t-ni  i.lan  ad'„:,  t.i  rjaa'saant 
lo  thL-^  Aet.'- 


SECRETARY     HENRY      KTS3n,GER: 
TIME  FOR  REAPPRAISAL 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  cf  Cali- 
fornia asked  and  was  ^iven  permission 
to  address  the  House  fcr  1  minute  .md 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.^ 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  C«h- 
foruia.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  oi  State 
Henry  Kissinger  has  long  held  the  im- 
perial view  that  he  and  U.S.  foieipn 
policy  were  inseparable — a  conceit  wiiich 
served  him  v.ell  amidst  stable  world  con- 
ditions. But  now,  coming  on  the  heels 
of  his  failure  in  the  Middle  Ea..'..  the 
collapse  of  South  Vietnam  has  jarred 
Mr.  Kissiiiser  so  much  that  he  Vkould 
blame  the  Congress — and,  by  inference, 
the  American  people— for  '-destroj-ing  " 
this  government  tlu-ough  withholding 
militai-y  aid.  He  compounds  tliis  allega- 
tion by  irresponsibly  claiming  that  om- 
policy  vis-a-vis  Vietnam  has  undercut 
our  position  in  the  world  by  ca-ising  oui' 
allies  to  cToubt  our  reliability. 

On  the  contrary.  Our  country  lies 
.'^acrrficed  over  56,000  lives  and  $150  bil- 
lion in  Southeast  Asia,  and  wo  need  feel 
no  shame.  We  have  not  vcitnessed  the 
destructicn  of  an  indepetident  nation.- 
alist  South  Vietnam  with  a  will  to  Ii:;ht 
for  its  sovereignty.  Since  we  cannot  have 
-abandoned"  rlUf^  who  fled  thtir  enc- 
nAor^  without   ?  firrht,  it  i';  ;vrr-.,a!if   of 


Kissinger  to  question  our  morality  when 
we  refuse  to  channel  mox-e  money  into 
a  hopeless  situation. 

By  Kis.^inger'3  statement  that  he 
V.  ould  not  have  negotiated  the  Paris  set- 
tlement if  he  had  known  that  Congress 
v.ould  placj  limits  on  m.ilitary  aid  to 
Saigon,  he  has  shown  an  inability  lo  face 
the  conhcquonces  of  his  ov.n  failui-e-. 
These  failure^  began  when  he  and  Piesi- 
d'ant  Nbccn  compounded  Johnsons  folly 
in  proiipinu  up  the  .shaky  Thieu  govern- 
ment thrcu-h  large-scale  bombing  and 
a.n  c-.U'i'si(..r,  of  the  wt.r  into  Cam'ooJia. 

A.ttcr  the  Paris  agreeaunt.  Ki.s.si.i^er 
r.rade  nn  crfort  to  prcc?  President  Tiiiei: 
for  a  poliiical  acconmiodation  altliougli 
he  m'l.^t  iiave  known  that  Hanoi  v.culd 
saii'i.N  losame  its  plan.-^  tor  taking  over 
t)ie  .'?<)Uth.  Nov.-,  b^•  blaming  Congrt.-..-;  for 
t'le  fall  of  South  Vietnam,  he  is  acting 
•Airh  th.c  petulance  of  a  little  boy  Avho 
cannot  get  what  he  wants.  In  tins  c--,e. 
f.';  in  other.';,  he  wants  to  contin-uc  pci- 
r  les  tnat.  have  obviously  failed. 

Bi'.t  Indochina  i.-  jua!  one  or  the  tliom.s 
in  Cecreiarj'  Kis.\  inger'.s  .side  the;  a  days, 
lie  has  obviausly  been  demo.ahzcd  hy  the 
CO'-' ap.se  of  the  Middle  East  mediation 
effort  which  he  hoped  would  "crowTi  "  hi' 
diiJlamati-  career.  His  European  poiicie.': 
have  inr.de  encaiias  of  both  Greece  ana 
Turkey  v.hile  Poiiupa.l  has  lost  faith  in 
the  United  S-catea  afier  our  refusal  tt) 
suppo.'t  tiie  democratic  moderat'-s  «hen 
ns  c'.jcrator.ship  tell  last  y^^ai-. 

Tiie  mufh-toutcd  d^-tiente  wi-Lh  'ho 
Sa\let  LTniun  ard  China  is  also  i.-i  jeop- 
arc^y— -if,  in  fact,  it  ever  really  exi.stoa 
Nuclear  v.ar  was  not  iimninent  when 
Ilcnry  i:i.sinf,er  came  to  the  Wiiiio 
Hou  .e.  imd  the  SALT  agreements  have 
ncitiur  arretted  nor  controlled  the 
H.aviet  American  arms  race. 

Inceasinglv.  our  SecretaiT  of  Stole 
has  pla.ed  himself  on  a  collision  cou:-:e 
v.-;th  Che  Ccngre-.s.  La.-,t  >car,  in  Austria, 
he  publicly  threatened  to  resign  unless 
iht'  Senate  cleared  him  of  viretappnH 
ch.iraes.  And.  when  the  Russians  pullet, 
out  oi  the  nev.-  trade  arreemcnt  bcaaiv<;e 
of  .1  da-puff  over  So'.-iet  eriigration.  Kir— 
si!i::ar  a^ain  blain-ad  rhe  Congrca.a  for 
his  problems. 

Nr;v.  in  favoiira^  mare  mililarv  aid  for 
Sa.ij-on.  with,  'no  ttrniinal  date."  Secre- 
tary Kissinper  has  clearly  .shown  an  un- 
v^■ii;ingno.ss  to  an.,v>-er  to  the  v.-ill  of  the 
people.  Americans  hnve — righ'ly — no 
.strmach  for  a  rencv.al  of  our  abortive 
eflTci',  :n  Southeast  Asia,  especially  vdicn 
T.C  recognize  that  military  cou.sideiat;on.s 
aro,  ot  this  point,  moot  indeed.  Yci  Ki.s- 
sintar  would  have  it  differently.  Qb- 
vioualy  frustrated  by  the  limitation  ot 
power  in  a  democracy,  no  dcubt  he  would 
piTfer  a  monarchy  where  the  Prime 
Minister  ncc-d  not  be  accountable  to  the 
peot^le. 

V.'ere  rre..idcnt  Ford  more  sophisti- 
cated an.c  secure  in  the  area  of  foreign 
ai:'aii--..  Mr.  Kissinger's  "reign"  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  might  be  over.  Certainly  hL^ 
c.Jiitinued  dcminar.ce  of  our  foreign 
pohcy  rai.ses  some  serious  questions.  For 
txamil".  is  this  man  v.ho  orchestrated 
last  minute  efforts  to  salvage  dying  re- 
gimes qualified  to  deal  directly  with 
Communist-conti-clled  Vietnam?  And, 
3n  .-  effective  wlH  he  prove  in  the  next 
round  ol  Middle  Eastern  peace  talks? 
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<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  imhuie  ex- 
t-aneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  taL,^-.lu'r  with 
78  House  cosponsors  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  4772  and  HR  4774.  t!ie  National 
Home  Health  Care  Act  of  13  7.5.  The  bill 
has  been  gi\en  etutally  .stiont;  support  in 
the  Senate  where  it  ha.-,  betn;  introduced 
as  S.  1163  by  Senators  Frank  Moss 
and  Fpank  Chi'rck,  re.^pective  chairmen 
of  tlie  Semite  Subconiniittee  on  Long 
Term  Care  and  Committee  on  Aginy. 
Hugh  Scott,  Senate  rniiiority  leader, 
and  Senate. i>   Willia.ms.   DoMtNci    and 

TUNNEY. 

To  disciu-s  tiio  need  fur  liome  liealth 
care  and  the  public  supijort  this  propo.sal 
is  receiving,  it  is  my  uitention  to  place 
statements  in  the  Recokd  .~;evf sal  times 
a  week  by  export.-;  and  lay  persons  com- 
menting on  the  leyislation. 
This  is  the  seventh  in  the  series: 
I  From  the  Washingtrm  Post.  Apr.  1.  lt>75| 

ET;rroRiAL — "HUiM.^N  Wxariii.L'SE' 
Ualtie  some  u.imtiive  tribri.  ut-  do  nut 
I  II  off  our  aged  and  in;.nn.  »>■  hurij  tliein 
oiirr  in  in.ititutionK.  To  iorc  our  fanes,  we 
'•a'l  the  tn:titiit.oni  Itotncs—a  trareaty  on 
thf  u'on/.— Eiiith  M.  3trrn,  "Biined  Alive." 

Some  moiiihs  a;;0.  two  .liliug  eltlovly  peo- 
p!e.  a  churchmci!!  and  his  wi.e.  stt;iied  n 
.siilciUe  note  and  tliea  took  an  ov eiUo.se  of 
sleepiiij^  pilN.  They  said  ti.e  reason  tliey 
did  It  ua.s  that  tliey  did  i:  -t  wUh  to  end 
tiieir  cta\s  In  a  nursint;  h'jinc  Fur  ti.-aiiy  a 
inill;..>u  Anuricaiis  the  inir^iiit:  iaruie  i.s  tue 
-sad  reulity  of  their  1<i>t  days  More  and  more, 
•.ve  art*  beHlnulni;  to  reiili,:e  ihjit  the  nursUit; 
home  Indn.-stry  is  n  hit'  hiisiness.  ^rcssui^- 
bonie  $7  5  biUloa  ;uuuitill\-.  AtvJ  it  v. ill  grow 
berri'.rse  the  elderly  are  the  f.i.sttst  p-owii.- 
ab;e  group  l;i  the  Uiutea  Stali-s  tc>day.  As  that 
ii.dusiry  i;ro',v,s,  the  ahu.ses  of  the  elderly  are 
•  oming  to  light  in  grim  repoi  I.s  trom  .studv 
commissions,  stuh  as  tl.e  one  iiivesttgutinjr 
Bernard  Berymaus  $'Ji  million  New^  York 
operations,  or  a  i-ccent  report  bv  riie  Gf  ucral 
Accountmt;  OffUe,  showing  tliat  niiiny  nurs- 
inji  homes  fail  to  meet  lederfU  tire  safety 
leijuldtions.  A  Mr.-.yland  stiidv  reported  not 
long  av.o  by  tliis  newsppner  tinnied  tip  l>i- 
st.unofs  ol  lllthy  and  iinijealthv  homes  all 
over  the  state. 

The  pic  Hire  is  noi  all  Ue;'k  There  i.!i'  good 
nursin;:;  homes  in  the  ITiiJted  States.  The 
problem  is  th;.t  as  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans reiich  old  ai^e.  the  demnnd  for  =ome  s.-'rt 
of  care  In'icases  at  a  grentor  late  than  the 
snpr>lv  of  adetjuate  eare.  Thht  would  be  rea- 
...n  enoii-h  in  ii^-,elf  fc>r  uncoiit,c!0!iable  op- 
erators  to  enter  such  a  vacuum,  but  there 
Is  an  even  -reator  Incentive.  Since  1965,  when 
the  Socio!  Securi'y  A,-t  wi.?  amended,  the 
federal  g  .ternmenf  and  the  at.. tea  bce.in 
paymi;  commercial  nursing  home  operators 
for  their  costs,  plus  a  fi.ved  perceufatje  of 
thPh-  costs  as  profit  Tlie  result  has  been  that 
u«ea  cnr  dealers,  scrap  metal  salva-"rs  and 
an  a-,sorrment  of  operat,,rs  with  no  health 
home  •business"  with  dollar  sl-ns  dancing 
before  tlielr  eyes  A.s  more  and  more  such 
operations  come  Into  existence  mnrp  and 
more  horror  stories  are  heard. 

Lest  this  problem  get  comp^etelv  out  of 
!.  I'd,  it  is  tune  for  a  re.itw  of  liie  alterna- 
'r.fs  to  the  accretion  of  nur.sing  hon\e,<?  for 
'he  ever-growing  elderly  population  To  be 
sure,  tliere  should  he  no  profiteeriiii?  from 
fpe  miatortune  of  tho;e  who  haco  rciched  an 
.i.;e  when  they  cannot  entirely  rare  for  them- 
selves Since  all  of  us  are  he.ided  tov-ird  tlie 
point  where  we  too  will  be  frail,  it  makes 
it:i,e  to  tiilnk  of  the  problem  a.s  o'.-.n  the 


v.hoie  nation  -h.tire-  and  not  an  isolated  mis- 
fortune befalling  only  those  so  unlucky  as  to 
be  a^ed  and  infirni— and  without  resources 
of  tlieir  own  With  that  Ui  mind,  several 
medical  care  profthsionals  have  evolved  the 
notiun  ot  the  guia.\y,"  a  place  with  many 
tunc! ions,  all  of  them  related  to  the  needs 
of  the  elderly.  'I'hey  are  not  hospitals  in  the 
scn.se  that  they  only  pro\  tde  bed  care,  be- 
cause m.niy  old  peoj.le  need  .some  care,  but 
not  all  tlie  elderiv  need  total  care  What  they 
oft-n  need  is  a  pl.ice  to  live  that  accommo- 
datfs  eastiv  to  those  of  uncertain  cait  or 
oocasl<iual  lap.ses  of  memory.  Tne  yaiaxies 
would  provide  ap:ir»me:its  for  tho.s-  ^^ilo  can 
take  care  o.  ilioin.sclves  most  of  t!ie  time. 
The  ill  Would  have  periodic  visits  irom  health 
care  professionals,  when  they  needed  a  spe- 
cific kind  of  care.  They  coulcl  choose  to  coolc 
for  them.selves  or  they  could  eat  in  a  common 
dlnli;<5  rixim.  Always  the  eniphashs  would  be 
on  flexibility. 

As  described  by  Dr.  Robert  N.  Buller  in  his 
book,  -Why  Survive?:  Being  Old  In  .America." 
•l.ere  would  be  three  parst  to  th'-u  galaxy: 
•  Service,  traiiiing  and  research.  Research  is 
now  almost  lolnlly  neglected  in  nursing 
homes,  yet  the  enormh  y  of  t!ie  preent  and 
future  problem  of  old  age  and  chronic  illness 
demands  buslc  and  applied  clinical  research." 
The  "galaxy"  approach  is  but  one  of  .sever.il 
ideas  that  locus  on  the  b.iisic  prim  ipie  oi 
nuilti-.servlce  centers  tiiat  could  be  operated 
for  a  fraction  of  ihe  present  cost  oi  keeping 
laree  numbers  of  the  elderly  in  commerciilly 
operated  nursing  lu.me.s  The  cost  for  thai 
opp.'oach  Is  go*',g  to  go  e\er  higher  a.s  more 
and  more  proli leers  enter  the  field.  It  already 
co;->ts  bi!lic>ns  In  federal,  state  and  local 
money,  to  say  nollilne  of  tlie  cost  to  the 
families  of  the  eld'jriy  But  the  huimn  ro.'^t 
in  terms  of  sufft-ring  and  neglect  is  incalcu- 
lable, and  that  cott,  too,  should  be  on  our 
minds  for  it  l.s  a  cost  aiiy  of  iis  could  b;' 
called  upon  to  pay 


PRESIDENT  FORD.  WHAT  ABOUT 
SOUTH  KORE.'V? 


I  Mr.  KOCH  a.sked  and  wa.^  given  per- 
ini!-,..ion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rrcocn  and  to  Include  ex- 
tr^ncou:-  matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speakei .  tonight  Presi- 
dent Ford  will  address  the  Cnngre- s  and 
that  addre..;  v. ill  relate  to  our  fon^ign 
pohcy,  v,e  are  told.  Wc  mu't  nil  ps.stunc 
that  the  ma.or  tivast  of  th?  address  will 
discu.s    the    detcrioratin!:    .situation    in 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  My  pur- 
po,se  in  rising  nt  thi.s  moment  is  "not  to 
engage  in  a  d'scassion  of  tho.sc  issues  be- 
ca'i  e  I  have  di:^cus.sed  them  on  manv  oc- 
casions, and  sufcinctly  stated  I  believe 
we  must  end  all  military  and  economic 
as.sL-tancc  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodii-  and  provide  only  humanitarian  as- 
sistance   That  humanitarian  assi.'^tance 
woiUd  consLst  of  food,  medicine,  and  pro- 
vision for  refugees  who  must  leave  South 
Vietnam    and    Cambodia    because    they 
participated    in    the   South   Vietnamese 
regime  or  worked  with  tiie  United  States 
and  their  lives  are  endangered.  I  believe 
that  the  neighboring  countries  as  well  as 
the  United  States  itself  should  agree  to 
accent  a  fair  proportion  of  such  refugees. 
While  I  support  tho.se  efforts  which  are 
now  ongoing,   to  a^,si.st  Vietnamese  or- 
phans, I  believe  that  there  is  an  even 
greater  humanitarian  effort  to  be  made 
which  is  to  as.sist  tho.se  wlio  are  in  phys- 
ical danger  because  of  their  active  cu)- 
position  to  the  North  Vietnamese  Coin- 
muni-st  Government  and  the  Provisional 


Revolutionary  Government.  With  our 
mLsguided  foreign  policy  in  that  partic- 
ular situation  over  the  last  15  years,  we 
got  those  people  into  this  catastrophic 
situation  and  we  must  help  to  alleviate 
their  plight,  not  mihtarily  but  with  hu- 
manitarian measures. 

However,  the  principal  reason  I  rise 
at  this  moment  is  to  discus-s  our  support 
of  South  Korea,  another  oppressive  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  take  the  position  that 
every  government  that  we  support  mu^t 
have  as  its  governmental  structure  that 
ot  a  democracy.  If  we  did  that,  we  would 
be  supporting  perhaos  25  governments 
througlrout  the  world  .since  most  govern- 
ments are  cither  single-party  regimes  or 
military  go\ernments.  Hov.ever,  when  we 
do  provide  e:onomie  or  military  support 
to  a  regime,  because  it  is  in  our  national 
intei'v-t  to  do  so.  v.e  must  evaluate  the 
degree  of  repression  of  the  government 
ag;ilnst  its  cwn  people  and  there  are 
limits  which  simply  cannot  be  tolerated 
Oil  March  20  I  wrote  to  President 
Ford  and  brought  to  his  attention  an 
article  wfiich  appeared  that  day  in  the 
New  York  Times  concerning  such  op- 
pression. I  have  not  yet  received  a  re- 
sponse to  that  letter;  I  am  inserting  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  answered  and  when 
It  is.  I  will  print  that  response  unless  it 
is  -simply,  as  is  the  case  so  often  these 
aays  with  the  White  House,  an  acknowl- 
edgement without  a  -substantive  replv 

I  am  concerned  that  the  President  has 
n^jt  taken  any  action,  not  with  respect 
to  my  letter,   but  with   respect   to  the 
substance  of  the  matter,  because  of  a 
new  reijort  which  appears  in  todaj's  New 
Ycrk  Times,  which  I  am  also  appending 
That  report  states  that  eight  men  who 
liad  be^-n  convicted  by  a  military  tribunal 
and  wiio  were  tried  in  secret  by  militaiy 
c  'Uris  under  the  emergency  decrees  en- 
acted last  .vear  by  President  Park   were 
lianged.    Arc  «rding    to    the    New    York 
Times,  nine  other  defendants  were  sen- 
tenced to  life  imp'isonmcnt.  These  mm 
v.ere  i.-r-rt  of  a  raoup  of  21  South  Koreans 
who  were  anested  lart  year  on  chaige.s 
o:  ploUing  to  overthrow  the  Government 
hy  force.  Mrs.  Yun  Po  Sun,  the  wife  of 
tlie    former    South    Korean    Pj  evident, 
upon  hearing   the  new.s,  said    "I  have 
iioihi'ig  to  say,"  The  Times  re!:orts  that 
Mrs.  Yun  heads  a  "committee  of  fami- 
lies of  per.sons  imprisoned  under  the  1974 
emorgencv  decrees"  and  that  her  hus- 
band who  was  one  of   those  convicted 
la-t  .vear  wa.s  "released  from  house  ar- 
re  t  last  month." 

R^-pression  occurs  throughout  the 
v.orld  in  Communist  countries.  In  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  in  North  and  South 
Korea,  to  cite  just  a  few.  And  while  in  so 
many  of  these  cases,  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  oth^^r  than  to  denounce  it,  when 
as  is  the  case  with  South  Korea,  we  pro- 
vide economic  support  to  a  repressive 
government,  then  we  have  an  obligation 
to  end  that  funding  as  long  as  that  re- 
pression continues.  I  am  sending  a  sec- 
or.d  letter  to  President  Ford  with  the 
article  wluch  appeared  in  today's  Ne-.v 
York  Time-s  with  the  hope  that  he  will 
respond  to  that  letter  and  the  earlier 
one  as  well. 
Tlie  article  and  k-tters  follow: 
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House  ov  Ri-pulsentatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  20,  1975. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Fop-d. 
rrcbidcnt. 
The  White  J!o:.:,e. 
Wmhington,  D.C. 

DE.WI  Mr.  Pr.Ksujf  .s-1  :  I;;  t.ni;iy'b  New  York 
Tunes  tlure  i.,  .i  re;:o: ;  ;h«i  on  March  19,  tlie 
.\s.sembly  of  the  Repiblic  of  Korea  adopted 
an  aiiiendment  to  liie  presen*:  crinilnal  code 
v.hich  would  forbid  .Soaih  Korean:?  to  speak 
to  foreigiera  about  domestic  political  sup- 
pression. .\ccordtng  to  the  Times,  "the  ineas- 
sure  could  be  applicable  L»j  remarks  made  by 
oppo.siilou  politicians  to  foreign  Journalists 
or  to  dispatches  filed  by  South  Korean  news- 
meu  working  for  foidiyii  publication^."  Tlie 
arlivle  aho  ropor„ed  that-  "the  wcU-knowii 
dissident  poet  Kim  Chi  Ha  Has  turjied  over 
to  the  prosecution  otiice  today,  lur  po.ssiblc 
liidicrment  ou  charges  of  having  violated  the 
SjutJi  Korean  oT.erii  anti-Cummanl3t  law.  \i 
convicted,  he  couid  be  .sentenced  to  seven 
years  In  prijou."  App.arently.  JMr.  Kim,  wlio 
ia3t  week  wiis  again  arrested  by  the  Korean 
Central  In'elligence  Agency,  had  described  to 
a  Seoul  uewapaper,  hi.i  life  in  pri:K)n.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr,  Kim,  the  "^'.jverment  had  tortured 
persons  accused  oi'  belonging  to  the  outlawed 
People's  Revolutioiiary  party  into  making 
false  confessions." 

The  reason  I  write  lo  you.  Mr.  Presidesit,  Is 
Xh-xt  the  United  Sta'es  currently  supports 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  in  the  form  of  $145 
million  In  military  assistance  for  flBcal  year 
1975,  While  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  we  can  only  support  countries  operating 
In  our  Image,  and  indeed,  there  are  few  coun- 
tries in  the  world  that  could  be  considered 
democratic.  I  do  believe  that  we  must  nor 
give  financial  snpport  to  count)  ies  which  are 
engaged  In  actions  so  repressive  as  to  .shock 
the  conscience  of  the  world.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  can  we  really  distinguish  between 
the  totalitarian  government  of  the  People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  total- 
itarian government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea? 
If  we  cannot,  should  we  be  assisting  Soutli 
Korea? 

In  my  Judgment,  the  actions  of  South 
Korea  can  only  be  characterized  as  repres- 
sive. I  a.?k  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  decent 
human  being,  whether  you  don't  recoil  In 
horror  as  I  do,  and  therefore  would  oppose 
our  continued  fiuidiug  of  such  a  regime. 
Please  do  give  me  your  thoughts  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Edwako  I.  Koch. 

House  of  REPRESEKTArrvES, 
Washington  D.C.  A^ril  10,  1975 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.  < 

Deah  Mr.  Phesident:  1  wrot.e  to  >ou  on 
March  20th  concerning  repression  In  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  enclosed  a  New  York 
Times  article  of  the  same  date.  I  write  today 
with  respect  to  the  continuing  rcpreselon  In 
that  country  and  enclose  a  new  article  which 
appeared  In  today's  New  York  Times. 

I  urge  yoiu'  attention  to  these  serious  mat- 
ters for  which  we  continue  to  have  some  re- 
sponsIbUlty  because  of  our  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Republi.'  of  Korea. 
Sincerely, 

Edv.'.ard  I,  Kcx-H. 

PoLiLt  Ring  Jau,  as  SEon,  Recimb  Hangs 
Eight  Convicted  of  Ploiting  Against  Paxk 

Seoul,  South  Korea.  April  9.— About  150 
policemen  surrounded  the  Seoul  Peniten- 
tiary this  morning  as  eight  men  convicted 
by  a  millUry  tribunal  or  having  been  mem- 
bers of  an  outlawed  party  were  hanged. 

The  executions  t<x>k  place  early  this  Riorn- 
Ing  at  Seoul  Penitentiary,  barely  24  hours 
after  the  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  men's 
Vpeals  In  a  turlnilcnt  session. 


The  condemned  men  were  among  a  i^rjtip 
ol  21  South  Koreans  who  were  arrested  in 
April  last  year  on  charges  of  having  plo'tcd 
to  overthrow  the  Go\'er:iment  of  Preslcient 
Park  Chunf?  Hee  by  force.  All  were  accused  of 
being  members  of  a  Communi.st  spy  group 
called  the  People's  Revolutionary  party.  The- 
Government  said  that  the  group,  acting  un- 
der orders  from  the  Commun!-:,  ;;overnmonl 
in  North  Korea,  had  organized  student  deni- 
on.stratlons  against  Mr.  Park. 

The  21  were  tried  in  seciel  hy  mil!t;-,ry 
courts  u;idT  the  emc-jr-nc^  do;rce3  1: 'vierl 
by  President  Park  li\;^t  year.  During  the  trisls 
the  defendants  Insisted  they  had  been  tor- 
t^ired  Into  inaki.ng  fal.'e  coi^lcs'-ions.  Nine 
o.hiT  defendants  were  rente-  cecl  to  liio  ;:;•- 
1.1  i;,oninent. 

Moair.vhile,  a»out  300  .students  hero  dci'u-! 
the  jroveriiment's  emergency  decree  clc.sinj: 
Krrea  Unlvei-sity  and  staged  a  street  demon- 
stratio'i  demanding  the  release  of  Jailcrl 
stud-'nl-:  and  lifting  of  the  decree.  The  Police 
released  18  of  the  36  studeiits  detained  dur- 
ing clashes  Monday  at  Seoul  Naticnal  Uni- 
versity and  referred  the  rest  to  summary 
court  for  legal  proceedings. 

About  3,000  sttident.s  at  th.'-ee  other  uni- 
versities here  held  rallies  on  their  campuses 
to  protest  the  closing  of  Korea  tJnlvcrslty. 
The  students  demanded  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  release  of  Jailed  students  and 
the  lifting  of  the  emergency  decree. 

The  Korean  University  for  Foreign  Studies 
also  suspended  classes  today.  It  was  the 
fourth  university  to  close  In  the  wake  of 
week-long  anti-government  prote-sia  on 
campus. 

In  another  development,  the  Government 
announced  that  seven  South  Korean  soldiers 
were  suffocated  Monday  while  searching 
tunnel  system  dug  by  North  Korean  troops 
under  the  demilitarized  zone. 

A  Defense  Ministry  spokesman  said  the 
soldiers  were  searching  a  tunnel  sjrstem  dug 
two  weeks  ago  that  extends  about  1,200  yards 
into  South  Korean  territory  from  the  North. 
The  South  Korean  government  maintains 
that  this  and  other  underground  complexes 
were  dug  by  North  Korea  to  move  large  ntmi- 
bers  of  men  and  weapons  into  the  South  for 
a  guerrilla  war. 

The  men  who  were  executed  this  morning 
included  Toh  Ye  Jong,  who,  the  Government 
said,  had  been  the  leader  of  the  allegedly 
subversive  group,  and  Yo  Jong  Nam,  an  un- 
employed tinlverslty  graduate  who  was 
charged  with  having  been  responsible  for 
party  cells  on  campuses.  .  .  . 

The  condemned  men's  wives  were  waiting 
outside  the  prison  when  news  of  the  execu- 
tion was  read  over  the  radio.  The  women 
sprawled  on  the  ground,  breaking  Into  wail- 
ing. One  woman,  sobbing,  said  she  had  never 
been  permitted  to  Tlslt  her  htisband  during 
his  year  of  Imprisonment. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Yun 
Po  Sun,  the  wife  of  the  former  South  Korean 
President,  upon  hearing  the  news.  She  heads 
a  committee  of  families  of  persons  impris- 
oned under  the  1974  emergency  decrees,  Mr. 
Yun,  who  was  one  of  those  convicted,  was 
released  from  house  arrest  last  month. 

Along  with  many  of  the  nation's  Christian 
leaders,  Mrs.  Yun  bad  campaigned  for  new, 
open  trials  in  a  civilian  court  for  those  ac- 
cused of  People's  Revolutionary  party  mem- 
bership. 

The  "People's  Revolutionary  party  affair," 
as  it  Is  called  here,  has  been  one  <^  the  most 
controversial  court  cases  arising  from  last 
year's  mass  trials  of  the  nation's  political 
dissidents.  During  the  trial  the  defendants 
said  that  they  had  confessed  only  because 
of  torture.  They  strongly  denied  charges  of 
sedition  and  of  links  to  the  anti-Govern- 
ment student  movement. 

The  Supreme  Court  session  yesterday  con- 
firmed the  death  sentences  was  marred  by 
shouts  of  "Injustice"  and  "unfair  trial'  by 
members   of   the   defendants'   families. 
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AMERICANS    AMENDMENTS 
OF    1975 

'Mr.  rLPPER  asked  and  wa.s  given 
pcvinis-sion  to  extend  his  reniarlrs  r^t  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  incl'ddc  e.\- 
i.;\.iucou.s  matter.! 

Iv'r.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaher.  I  join  :ny 
(  ilkagncs  m  support  Oi  H.R.  3S22,  Older 
.•\inerirars  .Amrndments  of  1975.  pro- 
viding for  ;:n  e.\lcn.si.:r.  :^r.d  cxi:an.sion  oi 
.'^■rvvicos  r.nd  prc2ra;:i3  to  meet  the  need.s 
of  the  ni;)id!y  groving  number  of  elder 
till,  cn.'^.  In  the  80th  Con;re.sj.  a  decade 
v:ir>.  I  co.s;-on:^ored  the  first  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  Since  tliat  time.  I  have  actively 
3up).')rtert  amendments  to  these  Federal 
initiatives  r.nd  I  was  Lonnred  to  .suthor 
title  VII  of  the  Act.  signed  into  la-..' 
:>roi.h  2],  1072,  which  provides  for  the 
r.ntriticn  prog'am  for  the  elderly. 

Tills  bill  is  the  fir:,t  in  our  Ka .ion's 
history  to  pio\ide  for  a  comprehensive 
and  ccordiiiated  .sy.stcm  of  services  to 
help  meet  some  of  the  most  pressing  so- 
cial and  economic  needs  of  21  million 
Americans  over  65  and  millions  more  be- 
tween the  ages  of  55  and  65.  Tlie  bill  ex- 
tends the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
for  4  years,  until  1979,  to  provide  the 
program  of  grants  to  States  for  commu- 
nity services,  the  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly,  the  Older  American  Com- 
munity Service  Emploj-ment  Act,  and  the 
National  Older  American  Service  pro- 
grams. 

I'he  bill  aLo  creates  a  ncv.-  .special  .-,Ci\- 
ice  program  for  the  elderly  for  wliich  20 
percent  of  the  fimds  provided  to  States 
is  earmarked.  Tills  program  emphasizes 
home  services,  counseling  assistance, 
residential  repairs  and  renovations,  and 
transportation  for  the  elderlj' — all  de- 
signed to  provide  alternatives  to  institu- 
tionalization. This  is  one  biH  that  pro- 
hibits discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age 
in  any  progi-am  or  activity  funded,  whole 
or  in  part,  by  revenue  sharing  funds. 

H.R.  3922  is  an  excellent  restateineni 
of  Fedei-al  policy  which  recognizes  that 
categorical  grants  are  the  most  effective 
means  to  provide  the  assistance  that 
senior  citizens  richly  deserve.  For  ex- 
ample, a  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  dated  February 
13,  1974,  shows  that  of  218  governments 
authorized  to  expand  $1,374  billion  of 
general  re\enue  sharing  funds,  only  28 
authorized  expenditures  specifically  and 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  elderly. 
These  authorizations  totaled  about  $2.9 
million,  or  ai>out  two-tentlis  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  authorized.  There 
is  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  genersil  revenue  sharing  will 
ever  be  an  effective  vehicle  for  tlie  sup- 
port of  programs  for  older  Americans. 

Tlie  4-year  authorizations  are  also  a 
great  step  forward  and  are  essential  to 
any  meaningful  Implementation  of  those 
programs  to  provide  real  benefits  to  el- 
derly Americans.  The  authorization  pe- 
riod makes  clear  in  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  highly  successful  nutrition 
program,  the  grants  for  State  and  com- 
munity programs,  and  the  others  pro- 
vided for  in  the  amendments,  are  to  be 
continued  and  expanded  beyorvd  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  past  decade.  One 
of  the  gravest  impediments  to  the  initial 
implementation  of  the  nutrition  program 
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revealed  to  my  office  by  tJie  Snte  direc- 
tors on  agins  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
only  a  2-year  program.  Since  the  pro- 
tiiam  might  have  been  abandoned  bv  the 
Federal  Government.  State,  and  local 
nfiiclal.s  had  been  reluctant  to  raise  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  elderly 
fceacficiarit';. 

Fuither.  the  4-year  author/ations  i.re 
^.^>ential  to  tiio  viability  of  20  or  more 
agreement.-;  v.hicli  Commisyiontr  .Arthnr 
S.  Flemming,  Adm.ini.  tration  on  Agin", 
recently  ha.s  negotiated  with  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Transt.orta'irin.  the  Department 
of  HoasinfT  and  Urban  Devclopmtr.t,  the 
Federal  Energy  Auminislralion.  and 
other  Federal  lifpartni'Mits  and  r^'.encie.^. 
These  ac;reements  are  de.-.itinod  to  help 
goveinmenLil  unit.-  rc.^'jond  to  the  spe- 
cinl  needs  of  the  elderly  I'lui  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  and  functions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  critics  of  thf  bill  e.xpiess 
concern  resardint;  the  inflationary  im- 
pact of  the  S2.5  billion  authorization  of 
new  moneys  over  and  above  current  levels 
for  programs  authori^'cd  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  related  lav.s.  I  con- 
cur with  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  judrment  'that  the  inflation- 
ary impact  of  this  legislation  a.-  a  com- 
ponent of  the  total  Federcl  budget  is 
sub.stantially  outwei 'hted  by  its  positive 
Impact  upon  economic  rcovery  and  em- 
ployment." 

Furthermore  there  is  general  a^rrce- 
ment  since  tlie  Great  Dcpres.-ion  of  the 
1930'-.  that  we  have  been  saved  from  a 
recurrence  by  social  .-ecut  ity  benefits,  in- 
come safeguards,  and  unoniplo'ment 
compensation  built  ini')  our  economy. 
These  amendments  are  desieneci  not  only 
to  maintain  older  American  dignity,  in- 
dependence, mental  and  phvsicul  health, 
but  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  tb.e  other 
bulwarl-3  against  depression.  Certainly 
they  are  justified  by  the  contributions 
made  by  older  Americans  to  our  Na- 
tions wealth. 

The  full  appropriations  as  authorized 
under  these  amendments  .should  be  en- 
acted and  the  programs  implem.ented  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  appropriation.-. 


FUNERAL    SERVICES    OF    MILDRED 
K.  WALLER 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker  ;i!l  of  u.^ 
appreciate  what  it  means  to  u.s  and  to 
our  contribution  to  the  public  mterest 
to  have  competent  staff  assistance.  I  feel 
that  too  often  we  do  not  publicly 
acknowledge  for  ourselves  and  the  peo- 
ple we  serve  the  debt  we  owe  to  com- 
petent, dedicated,  loyal  staff  members 
who  sene  us,  often  sacrifitially,  in  the 
performance  of  our  dutie.-.  We  all  rec- 
ognize that  the  quality  of  our  contribu- 
tion is  often  measured  by  tlie  com- 
petence and  the  diligence  of  those  who 
work  with  us. 

Recently  I  had  the  sad  experience  uf 
attending  the  funeral  of  a  great, 
dedicated,  and  gracious  lady  who  served 
me  in  the  Senate,  in  private  life  and  in 
the  House  for  24  years,  Mrs.  Mildred 
Waller.  At  her  funeral  service  I  was 
permitted  to  express  publicly  the  debt  I 


owed  to  this  competent  and  noble  lady 
for  all  that  she  had  done  to  help  me 
in  the  discharge  of  my  public  and  pri- 
vate responsibilities.  I  feel  that  what  I 
said  is  what  every  Member  of  this  House 
would  also  .say  under  similar  circum- 
stances ni  vocognition  of  his  or  her 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  so  valiantly 
and  so  solflessly  worked  with  him  or  her 
to  sene  his  or  l.rr  constituents  and  coun- 
try. I  beg  le.ive.  there  tore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  insert  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks what  I  said  at  Lafayette.  Ind..  in 
brief  bpt  more  than  deserved  tribute"  to 
a  long-time  friend,  a  cherished  col- 
league in  public  servKP.  a  dedicated  and 
diligei.t  aide,  Mrs.  Mildred  Waller. 

Fl-NESAt.     KiRVU  s:s     UF     Mil  r.RED     K      Waufh. 
HirPEN>51EKL        CHMtl..        L.1KA  Ytl  I K,        InD  . 
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Rf-i-.  Charles  V  Bngi:;  Jesiif.  said.  I  am  the 
ResuTectlon  Hiifl  the  life  He  who  believes 
in  me,  tlinu^ii  he  die.  yet  shall  he  live  and 
whotier  Uvej  and  believes  in  me.  shall  never 
die.  Let  us  pray: 

C>h,  God.  Ihou  who  avt  the  lord  of  Luc 
iiad  the  Conqueier  or  dcarh,  our  help  v\ 
everv  time  of  trouble-  who  does  not  wlUinL-Iy 
grieve  or  afflict  lis.  comfort  vis  who  mourn 
and  i-'ive  ns  gracp  even  In  the  presence  of 
de.ith  to  worship  Thee,  tliat  we  may  ha^i' 
the  sure  hope  of  eternal  life  and  be  enabled 
to  put  onr  whole  trust  In  Thv  uootlpe.ss  and 
mercy.  thf0iii.'h  Jebus  Ciirist  our  Lord.  Amen 

Now  my  mends  we  ure  here  to  wci's!:io 
God  In  this  hour  and  to  pay  a  tribute  <  i 
re.spect  to  the  one  who  hns  iroiie  from  us  ana 
prayerfully  and  hopetuUv  to  offer  .some 
words  of  comfort  to  the  funiily  and  to  the 
friends,  m.>re  than  ever  to  honor  our  Oo'i. 

I  would  like  to  re.id  Just  a  few  pas.^as;?" 
of  Scripture,  th.it  are  age  old  a;  ilpliires  that 
taring  us  comfort  In  times  hko  tliN  — some  of 
the  ones   that  have   bee;>   sui;t;esied   to  nie: 

I  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  hlU.s  from  whence 
does  my  help  come.  My  help  comes  from  the 
Lord  who  m.ide  Heaven  and  ear?h  Hi'  wii: 
not  let  your  loot  lie  moved-  He  who  keeps 
you  will  not  i>!uiiiber  Behold,  He  who  keeps 
Israel  will  neither  .slumber  nor  sleep  T'le 
Lord  Is  your  keeper:  the  Lord  Is  your  shade 
on  your  rijiht  hand.  The  su;i  shall  not  .-mite 
you  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  n!t;h!  The  Lord 
will  l;eep  you  from  all  evil:  He  wi!i  keep  your 
life;  the  Lord  will  keep  your  going  out  and 
your  coming  iu  from  this  time  forw;ird  and 
forever  more. 

Then  a  passage  of  Scripture  from  Paul's 
letter  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  several  select 
verses : 

Christ  has  been  ral-sed  from  the  deBcI:  the 
first  fruits  of  those  who  have  fallen  as.leep; 
for  as  by  a  man  came  death,  by  a  man  has 
come  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  as 
in  Adam  all  die.  so  also  m  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.  Bur  someone  will  ask.  how  arc 
the  dead  raised?  With  what  kiiid  of  bodv  do 
they  come?  You  foolish  one,  what  you  sow 
does  i;ot  come  to  life  unlorwi  it  dies,  but  God 
civfs  It  a  body  as  he  has  chosen.  So  Is  It 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  If  what  is 
sown  is  perLshable.  what  Is  raised  la  imperish- 
able Well,  this  perishable  nature  must  put 
ou  the  Imperishable  and  this  mortal  nature 
must  put  on  immortaUfv.  WHien  the  perish- 
able puts  on  the  Imperishable  and  the  mortal 
puts  on  Immortality,  then  -hall  come  to  pass 
the  saying  that  Is  writen.  death  ts  swallowed 
up  In  victory  Oh,  death,  where  Is  thy  vic- 
tory' Oh.  deatli.  where  Is  thy  .-tint;.'  The 
sllufj  of  death  is  sin  and  the  power  of  sin 
Ls  the  law,  but  th.inks  be  to  God  who  gives 
us  the  victory  throupii  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

And  then  in  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself, 
in  the  beautiful  Fourteeiifh  Chapter  of  St, 
John: 

Let  not,  yii'U'  hearts  be  trwubicd.  h.'lifne  in 
Ood,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  houM 
are  many  rooms:  If  It  wore  not  so,  would  I 
have  told  you  that  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 


f'>r  you:  and  when  I  go  t-o  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  1  win  come  again  and  wUl  take  you  to 
myself,  that  where  I  am  you  may  be  also;  and 
yo>i  l-.no'.v  the  way  where  I  am  going.  Peace 
I  U.ne  With  you;  my  peace  I  give  to  you, 
not  as  ilie  world  ei\es  do  I  give  to  yon.  i«i 
not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  neither  let 
V.\pm  be  afraid. 

Will  you  bo-.v  vour  lie. id  :  a^iin  in  prayer 
Mo^t  gracious  and  loving  Heavenly  Father. 
I  ask  you  to  direct  your  at'ention  at  this 
momeir  particularly  t  >  these  who  are  in  sor- 
row thai  tliev  may  walk  through  it  with  a 
cji.sciousness  of  yo.ir  prt-ence  wuh  them  in 
such  a  w.av  their  iive^  will  be  fill,>d  with  the 
liope  of  life  eternally  in  their  minds  and 
lie-ft-:  fhrt  this  experienre  in  their  lives 
:nny  lie  the  nieuu.-  of  a  !;rc.>.ter  faith  in  ycur 
^oodi'e.'!.-;  ai'd  In  your  love  for  tht  m  and  that 
tliey  mav  walk  in  this  way  d.\y  by  day.  May 
they  ije  PSisured  that  all  thin£;.s  do  work 
t.^Kelher  for  good  in  the  Lord.  So  bless  the 
friends  and  the  rclative.s  of  Mildred  Waller, 
so  that  t!\py  jis  they  Io<ik  back  on  her  life 
in  memory,  they  will  be  drawn  Into  the  I'^ve 
ot  rhti-t  whom  to  know  a  ri'=;ht  Is  life  at  It.- 
besr  and  eternally  we  a-k  these  blessinps  in 
Christ's  name,  Aiiieii. 

Mildred  Waller  was  not  known  by  me.  but 
she  must  have  been  known  and  loved  by 
many  people  ai'd  the  way  that  we  c.-.n  have 
r.nv  'hum  to  know  each  other  is  throui^U 
Chri-r  our  Lord.  But  otie  who  held  her  in 
lr:,'!i  regard  nnd  respect  v.a?  one  with  whom 
she  worked  for  many  verrs  and  that  was  in 
Washi;>.;,'toti.  DC.  with  Congrc.s.snian  Claude 
Pepper  I  heard  of  Sfiialor  Pepper  back  when 
I  II. ed  in  Mississippi,  and  I  nnder.^tand  that 
he  was  fourteen  years  a  Senator  and  is  In 
his  thlrte.-nth  ye.ir.  I  believe,  as  a  Congress- 
man in  the  House,  and  they  were  very,  very 
close  to  e;'.'h  other.  And  I  am  goin?  to  give 
him  t'le  r^rivilPLie  of  hav'n.j  a  word  of  c-.im- 
mr.nt  and  eulogy  at  this  time. 

Senator  Peppkr.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Reverend  Bug^  On  Memorial  Day  In  1949. 
a  lovely  lady  named  Mildred,  whom  We  fondly 
cnller".  Millre"  Waller,  came  to  work  In  my 
Senate  Office.  She  canie  highly  recommended. 
She  soon  exhibited  the  excellent  qualifica- 
tions which  I  came  to  appreciate  so  much  lu 
the  ensuing  years.  Soon  she  becamu  my  per- 
sonal Assistant  and  Secretary,  and  for  24 
\enrs  she  was  almost  a  member  of  my  and 
my  w  ife'a  family.  We  loved  her;  we  cherished 
her  friendship;  we  treasured  our  associatloa 
\',  nil  her. 

Af'<rr  I  left  the  Senate,  she  became  the 
Oiljce  Manager  of  my  Law  Office.  It  was  In 
our  St:ite  Capitol  In  Tallahassee  in  1949  that 
she  was  married  and  my  wife  had  the  privi- 
lege of  participating,  as  I  did.  In  that  happy 
event  After  I  came  to  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1963,  she  of  course  was  at  my 
side  aiid  became  my  personal  assistant  and 
the  Manager  of  my  office.  She  remained  In 
that  respoiu-ible  capacity  until  she  voluntar- 
ily retired  after  so  many  years  of  arduous 
labor  and  sacrificial  toll  at  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruarv  1973.  It  was  like  tearing  twins  apart, 
separating  a  family,  for  my  wife  and  me  to 
see  MiUee  go  away  from  our  association.  But 
we  wanted  her  to  have  some  years  which  she 
could  enjoy;  the  things  that  she  had  not 
been  privileged  to  do  in  the  busy  years  of 
her  pr.jfe.s.-ional  life.  It  is  a  source  of  sadness 
to  us  thaf  she  only  had  two  of  those  happy  / 
years  w  ith  her  lovely  sister,  Mrs.  Helen  West- 
fall,  with  whom  she  lived  in  Florida  and  iu 
North  Carolina. 

I  have  had  a  feeling  that  too  often  we 
fail  to  attribute  the  proper  credit  to  those 
wtio  contribute  to  what  men  may  be  able  to 
accomplish  in  business  or  public  life  or  some 
otiier  professional  activity,  for  whatever  pood 
of  meaningful  value  I  may  have  been  able 
to  do  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  owe  a  large 
part  of  the  obligation  to  Millee  Waller.  None 
was  ever  more  faitliful  in  service;  her  charac- 
ter was  as  beautiful  as  her  person;  compas- 
sion reigned  always  In  her  warm  heart  and 
it  truly  could  be  said  of  Millee  Waller,  as  Rob- 
ert  Iiigeiscll   said   about   his   brother.   'She 
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added  to  the  sum  total  of  human  Joy,  and  IX 
every  person  to  whom  she  did  a  loving  service 
could  bring  a  blossom  to  her  grave,  she  would 
.■sleep  tonight  beneath  a  wilderness  ot 
flowers." 

Milles  Waller  made  the  world  brighter 
liid  betier  v.here  she  walked  and  where  she 
worked.  My  wife  and  I  cotuit  it  a  preat  privi- 
lege to  be  permitted  to  come  here  to  join  the 
family  and  you  friends  in  paying  our  heart- 
felt tribute  and  our  honorable  aduV.ition  to 
this  great  and  gracious  lady,  our  iseloved 
iiien.d,  Millee  Waller. 

Reverend  Bugi;s.  Thanl:  ytni  very  much  for 
that.  That  Is  a  beautiful  tribute  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  family  will  appreciate  It  for 
years  and  years;  and  it  makes  me  v.'lsh  more 
ard  more  that  I  had  had  more  time  with  her. 

In  keeping  with  my  full  philosophy  of  life, 
what  it  means  and  how  God  takes  hold  of  it 
and  uses  it,  and  when  I  wa.?  called  concern- 
ing thl.s  Memorial  Service.  I  was  thinking 
along  the  line  of  my  general  and  specific  phi- 
losophy and  then  when  I  came  up  here,  Mrs. 
Westfall  gave  me  a  little  devotional  book 
and  said  if  I  could  do  it.  please  read  some 
from  It  because  It  was  hers,  too,  and  as  I 
read  it,  I  said,  Well,  this  is  what  1  believe 
and  I  believe  very  much  in  it.  And  so  I  am 
going  to  read  most  of  my  remarks  from  this 
passage  that  she  has  given  me  to  read.  It 
hac  to  do  with  life  and  death  as  a  part  of 
life,  not  as  a  finality.  And  this  little  part  Is 
called,  "Another  Dawn"  and  it  is  written 
by  James  Dilette  Freeman. 

"Faced  with  the  pas.sing  of  someone  we 
love,  our  heart  cries  out  Th  the  passion  of  his 
loneliness,  and  Is  not  comforted  with  easy 
answers.  Our  heart  tells  us  that  we  are  meant 
to  live,  not  to  die;  we  are  meant  to  express 
life  ever  more  consummately.  When  some- 
one fails  to  do  this,  we  wonder  why.  To  un- 
derstand tiie  meaning  of  death,  we  must  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  life.  Looking  at  life, 
we  see  that  all  things  change,  but  although 
all  things  change,  nothing  perishes,  things 
only  change.  If  this  is  true  In  the  world  of 
things,  how  nv.icii  more  true  it  Is  In  the 
world  of  mind.  Soul  has  a  substance  of  its 
own;  no  less  permanent  for  being  Immate- 
rial; no  less  real  for  being  invisible.  We  can- 
not measure  it  with  calipers  or  weight  It  in 
a  balance.  We  cannot  feel  it  with  our  fingers 
or  see  It  with  our  eyes,  but  It  Is  there,  sub- 
stantial, real.  It  changes,  but  It  wUl  not  per- 
ish. Life  does  not  begin  with  birth,  it  does 
not  end  with  death;  life  is  an  eternal  process 
and  eternal  progress.  The  visible  form,  this 
audible  voice,  this  aggregation  of  organs,  this 
network  of  Ideas,  we  are  more  than  tliese.  We 
are  the  trappings  of  visibility,  we  are  an  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  life. 

This  la  a  good  illustration  here. 

Stand  on  the  shore  at  night,  you  can 
hear  the  sound  of  the  waves;  you  can  see 
them  break  and  whiten  on  the  rocks,  but  the 
sea  Itself,  vast  and  Imponderable  and  strange 
and  deep,  you  cannot  see.  The  wave  breaks 
on  the  rocks  and  then  is  gone,  and  all  that 
Is  left  behind  Is  a  fading  line  of  foam.  Yet 
the  sea  is  more  than  the  foam  that  fades  on 
the  rock;  the  sea  is  more  than  the  wave  Into 
which  It  shaped  itself  for  a  niomeut.  When 
wave  and  foam  are  gone,  the  sea  abides,  to 
shape  itself  Into  another  wave  and  fling  it- 
self and  foam  on  rocks  again.  You  are  like  a 
sea  that  shapes  Itself  Into  a  wave.  The  wave 
will  expend  itself,  but  you  will  not  expend 
yourself;  you  will  shape  yourself  into  an 
infinity  of  waves;  you  are  the  ever  renewing, 
ever  unfolding  expression  of  infinite  life;  you 
are  the  spirit  of  the  infinite,  moving  across 
Infinity.  Eternity  is  not  an  alteration  of  life 
and  non-life;  there  is  only  life.  Truth  Is  that 
we  camiot  die;  we  are  life;  life  la  energy; 
life  Is  expression;  it  cannot  cease  because  It 
Is  ceaselessness;  we  may  change  form  and 
vanish  from  view,  but  we  cannot  ceaee  to  be; 
we  never  cease  to  be,  not  for  a  moment,  we 
cannot  b«  separated  from  life;  we  cannot  be 
less  than  life;  life  Is  a  road  that  winds  among 


the  hills  of  time.  With  every  turn  in  the  road 
the  old  view  vanishes,  the  new  view  app>ears. 
Life  Is  a  pUgrtmage,  a  passage  through  eter- 
nity; a  jotimey  Into  the  unknown.  People  are 
as  travelers  on  a  Journey;  some  pass  quickly 
beyond  the  bend  in  the  road  that  hides  them 
from  view,  some  walk  beside  us  all  the  way; 
some  seem  to  creep  along  and  some  pas.s 
swiftly  as  a  runner.  But  life  cannot  be  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  time,  only  in  terms  or  living. 
When  people  die,  they  do  not  cease  to  be. 
they  only  pass  beyond  human  sight.  Why  are 
we  afraid  of  death?  Is  it  becau.se  we  are  aira:<l 
of  the  unknown?  Yet  is  not  e.vch  day  an 
ad.i-iituie  into  the  unknown?  Exactly  what, 
is  on  the  other  side  of  death  we  do  not  kno  v. 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  t;  Ju'c.  L'fe  i.s 
on  the  otlier  side  of  death  as  it  is  on  this 
side;  death  Is  not  evil,  neither  Is  It  good.  Is 
the  turning  of  a  page  good  or  evil?  Is  a  rest 
between  two  notes  of  music  good  or  evil?  Is 
the  opening  of  a  door  good  or  evil?  Death  is 
an  incident.  It  Is  a  part  of  life,  a.s  sleep  Is  a 
part  of  ulght  as  night  fall  is  a  part  of  life. 
Sleep  gives  way  to  waking,  night  turns  into 
day.  So  death  is  the  pa.ssage  from  life  to  life: 
death  is  a  door  through  which  we  pas.s  into 
another  room;  It  is  a  page  we  turn  to  a  new 
chapter  In  the  book  of  life.  It  is  not  the  end, 
it  is  a  new  beginning.  It  is  not  the  f.-.H  of 
night;  it  is  another  dawn, 

I  have  a  very  good  friend  that  l:\c-.  o,ii 
from  Lafayette  a  little  ways;  and  several 
years  ago  this  friend  of  mine  was  sick  and 
went  to  the  hospital  and  everyone  thought  It 
was  his  time  to  die.  I  had  been  visiting  him 
and  one  day  he  was  hi  very  bad  shape,  but  as 
h**  roused  tip  a  little  bit  when  the  preacher 
came  in,  he  said,  don't  look  so  sad,  preacher: 
he  said,  everything  Is  fine;  everything  is  goo<l. 
Tliey  tell  me  I  might  not  get  through  th!  = 
one,  I  might  die.  And  then  he  looked  at  me 
with  a  smile  and  he  said,  death  holds  no 
dread  for  me,  I  look  forward  to  it  as  a  new 
experience  in  life.  It  is  more  of  a  challenge 
than  a  dread.  I  v/rote  that  down,  what  he 
said  before  I  had  forgotten  it  and  it  has  just 
been  embedded  in  my  heart.  Death  has  no 
dread  for  me,  it  is  more  like  a  challenge,  a 
new  experience  in  life, 

Nancy  Burke  Turner  wrote  a  poem  that  I 
like  very  much,  too,  and  it  has  somethiijg 
to  do  about  life  going  on  and  on. 
Death  is  only  an  old  door,  set  In  a  garden 

wall; 
On  gentle  hinges  it  gives  at  dusk  when  the 

thrvLshes  call; 
There  Is  nothing  to  trouble  any  heart,  no'h- 

thrushes  call; 
Death  Is  only  a  quiet  door  in  an  old  wall. 

And  I  have  always  thought  of  it  as  a  door 
to  a  room  through  which  you  would  go  to  a 
room  to  put  off  all  of  the  old  clothes  ot 
this  world,  the  trouble,  the  pain  and  sorrow 
and  Imperfections  and  put  on  the  robe  of  the 
righteousness  of  God  where  you  would  go  and 
rest  for  a  while  and  then  God  woiUd  put 
you  to  work  again  in  a  perfect  setting,  and 
in  a  perfect  way. 

John  tells  vis  about  Jesus.  Now  in  the  place 
where  ho  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden, 
and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulcher  there  they 
laid  Jesus.  And  the  women  came  to  the 
sepulcher  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  did 
not  find  Jesus.  Then  the  angel  said  to  them, 
why  do  you  seek  the  living  among  the 
dead?  He  is  not  here,  He  has  arisen. 

Auchenham  wi-ote  a  beautiful  thouglit 
concerning  vegetation  and  vegetable  matter, 
but  then  be  had  in  mind  the  soul  of  a  per- 
son as  he  wrote: 

"We  drop  a  seed  into  the  ground,  a  tiny 
shapeless  thing,  shriveled  and  dry.  And  in 
the  fullness  of  its  time  is  seen  a  form  of 
purest  beauty,  robed  and  crowned  beyond  the 
pride  of  any  earthy  queen  Instinct  with  love- 
liness, and  sweet  and  rare,  the  perfect  em- 
blem of  a  Master's  care." 

This  from  a  shriveled  seed  then  may  man 
hope.  Indeed.  And  I  am  sure  that  this  fam- 
ily has  that  kind  of  hope.  They  are  going 


to  be  -oiro'.vful  for  a  while.  There  are  many 
adjustments  that  they  will  have  to  make  as 
they  adjust  their  lives  with  the  absence  of 
their  loved  one.  But  memories  will  giov,- 
sveeter.  they  will  not  be  forgotten.  Maybe 
some  of  the  roughness  of  life  that  tliev  iiave 
had  to  endure  from  time  u)  time  will  be  for- 
gi.tien,  alio,  wlien  the  Joy  and  the  s\>eeine&5 
I  1  ineiiiorv  coUiCs  to  thein.  And  in  this 
nu-morv  with  the  hope  that  Jesus  Chrisi 
>ive-;  of  life  eternal.  1  a;n  sure  thai  youi 
lives  will  be  enriched  witli  this  exppnenci . 
.^lid  may  Goa  --o  bless  ycu. 

Lord  we  pray  Kttain  that  Thou  shall  blebc 
tiiis  hour.  Ble-s  these  word.s  and  may  our 
iives  be  "iirichcd  in  the  love  of  Ctirlsi.  Life 
K'c.n.-.l. 


T:-r  u.MTEa  states  and  Israel— 

TILT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

'  Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  pei  - 
mis.-, on  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mi'.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  l;ke 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
a  mobt  perceptive  article  in  the  April 
1975  issue  of  Commentary  magazine  by 
the  dl.stingui.shed  author.  Theodore 
Dra  per. 

I  believe  that  this  article,  entitled  The 
United  States  and  Israel — Tilt  ii\  the 
Middle  East?"  is  particularly  imponaiy. 
following  the  recent  annomicement  by 
the  administration  to  reassess  the  US 
1  ole  ni  the  Mideast. 

The  article  follov>s: 
lur  U.NtiiD  St.mes  and  Isral'l:   Tii  i   in  ihc 
Middle  East? 

1  By  Theodore  Draper) 

I  X'/iK- -Theodore  Draper  is  the  author  o; 
in.tnv  books  on  international  affairs,  inoliid- 
iiig  I-rael  and  World  Politics,  Abuse  oi 
Pciffr,  and  The  Dominican  Revolt.  Amont: 
his  recent  contributions  to  Commentary  are 
•Detente"  (June  1974),  "The  Road  to  Ge- 
neva' (February  1974),  and  "Prom  1967  to 
1973:  The  Arfb-lsraeli  Wars'  (Decoinbfr 
i973<    I 

The  United  States  has  become  the  main 
fiont  in  the  Arab-Israeli  confiict.  This  is 
not  to  sa,y  that  the  Umted  States  has  for  the 
past  three  decades  been  far  from  the  ct-nter 
of  tlie  struggle  in  the  Middle  East.  What  ha^ 
happened,  however,  is  that  the  United  Slates 
Itself  has  become  the  center  of  the  struggle. 
The  climactic  change  took  place  during  the 
October  v.ar. 

Uuta  October  1973,  the  Arabs  and  par- 
ticularly the  Egyptians  had  counted  on  tlie 
Soviet  Union  to  rescue  them  If  an  attack  on 
Israel  misfired  and  landed  them  in  serious 
trouble.  That  also  seemed  to  be  the  case 
between  October  20  and  27.  But  we  now  know- 
more  about  the  events  of  those  days  aljout 
which,  it  is  clear,  we  were  initially  nlsir.- 
formed,  if  not  mislead.  They  have  a  direc 
bearing  on  the  new  American  role,  assumed 
without  Gflicial  announcement  nnd  little 
public  a.vareness. 

A  l:are  outline  of  the  main  events  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  what  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve and  what  actually  happened. 

On  October  15,  after  ten  days  of  despei.iTf 
resistance,  a  small  Israeli  force  crossed  tlie 
Suez  Canal  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 
Soviet  Prln-.e  Minister  Alexel  Kosygin  arrived 
in  Cairo  the  next  day.  Kosygin  returned  to 
Moscow  on  October  19  convinced  that  the 
Egv-ptian  forces  faced  disaster  and  urgently 
required  a  cease-fire.  The  men  in  the  Krem- 
lin quickly  decided  to  summon  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  to  Moscow.  Kissinger, 
then  preparing  to  go  to  Peking,  consulted 
only  with  former  President  Richard  Nixon, 
who  had  other  things  on  his  mind — Water- 
ca;e   Special  Prcsecutor  Archibald  Cox   was 
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dlsmlaaed  Bni  the  r-sijji'.itlon  of  An.nne- 
C«neral  E'.llol  Rlihartison  loHowed  ou  Octj- 
ber  20.  The  S;ulet  messages  had  as  yet  con- 
tained no  threaLa  and  ha  J  m^-rely  ex.-^reis  U 
coacern  that  even-,  cilght  at  t  out  of  h;uid. 
Nevei  thfiess.  Ki-s.u  er  abi  ujjtlv  postponefi 
his  tup  to  Chiu,i  and  rusiird  u.l  with  iiii- 
seeml.v.  i!  not  uunLcessayy,  Ua  Ic  to  Mcrcow 
at  1  a  t.i.  ou  t;m  20t^ 

ITiO  bioi;ra;3hr  oi  Hcnrv  K'rslni7~r  by  Mar- 
vin and  Bernard  Ki)\h — for  w  hU-h  Dr.  Kls- 
Klnger  gavy  ceii-'iMUsiv  or  'his  tlnie  and  hi; 
kno^>!'-.:lge"-  otaie?  that  Pr-jside.  L  Nixou 
Rave  iviss-maer  "poAer  of  Attorney'  during 
this  mission  to  Jlos-ow.'  If  ihls  was  t)>e  casp, 
Klb.sln^tr  aloi.i.'  wa^?  re^ooiisiole  fi-^r  the  hasty 
.■iU'or.il.s-iDn  tj  the  :.:>■  l.t  cl' iiji:.d  lor  a's  )m- 
media^j  ic.'W-Dre  In  refrn,  Kissinger  '>''- 
taiacd  H  So  let  co'i^e^iilon  to  g't  np?otlatloii-; 
"l>et  vwn  the  oartte-  roncc-ncd"  started  Im- 
motliatflr  aJter  th?  cea.se-hre.  i.i  line  vvi ::i 
£efii;.ty  Count-U  Rtvolutiou  2iJ  ul  Hovnjii- 
bcr  ir)B7.  Klssliijre--  then  fic-v.'  to  Isr;-,pl  wh  r? 
he  pxtr.ict-d  an  a";reeinpr.t  In  principle  to  hB 
deal  with  General  He  retary  'Leoi.i-l  Br-zhnev. 
^T  :ui.vl'.;;c.  '-r.it-P.  .'•.  r-'ps  uire  corc':>i(?t:n^ 
the  encirclement  of  the  Ee,ptt:.n  Army's  III 
Corps  Hstlmatod  at  :i0-4n.0OO  me^u  A  cep-se- 
flre  rijaoliition  was  raninifl  tnioii^h  i;;p 
U  N"s  Socurlty  C.jUi..Mi  on  O-  loV^er  22  On  t'lf 
night  of  Octotier  24  ?.'5.  ho  ■  e- or,  a  a.indwlrte 
alert  of  U  S  fnr^c  '...'is  callet),  ost^n.^l^ly  ?> 
warn  'if  liit-  Sov  :tt^  f.-oni  ciriviii^  out  a  uni- 
laK-raJ  operation  to  rescue  the  enclrtltrt 
Egvptj'n  ITI  Corp;  i he  al-^rt  was  called  o:' 
on  Oc-fok>?r  26  and  the  Iy-".eli  porertiment 
agreed  to  permit  a  relief  convoy  to  f;et 
thrt.imh  to  tl.f  tr.'!:)pea  E^jp'tiii-J  the  rdiow- 
Ins  tl'i^' 

At  the  tune  \vp  wore  li-rl  to  hp'.iev?  thnt 
Soviet,  inv'Ht.^  ini'i  ?;n-.>ef1  the  K 'vptlnn  1ft 
Corps  R:id  that  the  Anerl  an  alert  had  save'l 
ttie  X.wipll  f.rres  f.om  So-,  let  hifcrvt- titlou. 
D.^ron -fT'lng  hints  t'^at  there  nilyhl  bo  mii!» 
to  the  'Jtory  sm^m  can'.e  ot'f  rf  I  rael.  b'lt 
they  were  at  fir^t  hard  to  in'oruiet.  Former 
I.'sraoll  Chief  of  St  .fT  Oeiieril  David  Elazar 
«ald  that  I.sr.ip;  l;ad  been  "jorced"  to  let  a 
supply  convoy  ihrough  to  the  en  Mn-ipri 
B^;yptiu.i  tj-(X>pa  Dul  who  had  duue  iljf 
rircin:''  F.rnier  Dtlcn.ir.  Minister  My.-,Lie 
Dayan  espial-  ed  that  "the  pro-. Islon  of  iood 
to  t!ie  iiiira  Arniv  I  h.ivp  not  chp.nt^crt  ref- 
ereiHf.i  here  an^l  In  ciuof;Ulor.s  below  to  the 
E?vptraii  force  us  ^n  Amt"  rnther  than  a 
Corps)  wi?  not  done  by  u-s  a-^  n  huinai.itaru'n 
gesture  tint  he^iii^"  w»  hart  no  choice  In  tlio 
matter  O.  to  be  inorp  precl'e,  the  alterna- 
tKes  ty>  allowing  the  food  convoy  throoirh 
w«re.  In  cir  j'idtrment.  sMU  wor^e  " «  But 
whnt  were  thp  B'ternatu-e-'  Former  f'rlme 
Minister  Ooldj*  Mf>tr  wa?;  reported  as  sp.yti  ,' 
that  I-iuel  HKoued  the  food  convoy  to  ?o 
throtigh  n  orf.-r  to  avotd  n  crisis  ^nth  the 
Unlte-|   St-ttp^  '   What   crisis? 

Bit  by  bit,  the  fuUv  story  berran  to  r:nert;o 
In  the  "]->rtrs'  of  U>H.  Just  before  his  ap- 
pnl:^»i"nt.  Prime  Minfer  Yt^/hak  Rabtri 
told  i.n  American  rirervicv.-er  that  "on  the 
one  I  aid  fhp  tJ  .s  pin  it^  force.i  on  the  nlert 
and  on  'he  orb>T  'v.irncd  Isra."-!  it  mtfht  be 
alof.e  1!  the  wur  d.d  no'  rn'l  "  He  was  a"^ked 
••Which  w-is  a  threu-^-  Rabin  replied  "ynu 
c^n  sny  threat  or  you  ca-i  sey  a  reality,  it 
drifiuo  nintte.-  -  The  Kalbs'  biography  of 
KKslTi^pr  claimed  i  >  know  what  was  in  Mie 
latters  mli-.n  on  Octot,er  23,  1973  the  day 
he  re  ur tied  to  Wa-hm^^ton:  "KlsFlnEjer  re- 
solved that  he  wculd  stop  the  Isrie'ts  r:i<1 
save  the  ni  Corps  and  thM.«  guaran'ee  a 
mlli»-,iry  st^lem»te'«  Other  Amerlcan.s  were 
alHo  let  in  on  -he  s-cret  Professor  Wllli.im  K 
OrKflth  of  the  M;issachu«ett -.  luvtitote  o( 
Technclr^y  and  Ri  nii'rs  D-pcsf  maite  known 
that  Washlnfjton.  n  it  Mo-^co'.v.  had  ••force<i 
Israel  to  bI|,.>w  relief  convoys  to  pass  through 
lt«  lUies  to  tre  surrotmded  E<r<-pMan  fll 
Corps."  '  rorriyn  .Affair$  of  Octotjer  1974  ptib- 
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lished  an  article  by  Professor  Nadar  Safran 
wUi  h  casuiUIy  relerrej  to  'the  United  BtAtet 
forcing  01  Israel  to  opeii  a  supply  Hue  to  the 
»)e;e\guerpd   E.gj-ptian    lU   Corps'  • 

Fliirtlly.  Dayan  decided  to  tlear  tip  tiK.- 
tny.stery  >.-.\  Uc-ceniber  10.  ii*74.  In  a  lecture 
at  Bur-llaii  Uaiversuy  at  lUiuttt  Gan.  l»me!, 
he  cllfcclosed : 

"The  Americims.  lu  order  to  su'imth  tho 
WKV  vi'h  the  Arabs,  coiitronted  n?-  with  aii 
ultlrn:aL;m  to  the  et.re.ct  that,  li  we  wouUt 
not  en;inie  the  |E{;yr'M.in!  Third  Army  ti 
rece.ve  food  a;:d  water,  we  wauiu  ttuU  oiu-- 
selves  lu  a  pi>l!tlal  cjnfMca  with  Ui.m  |tUc- 
Amf ri'-iusj."  • 

liar;  Btits  Depart ui- 1: t  deMucd  t'.at  it  was 
b.->st  7!Ot  to  lommcnt  on  D4i;,an's  reitiirks. 
\Vhirei;p.ja  D,.yaa  repeitcd "  the  slnry  In 
Erei'.ter  detail  i:i  an  intervrnv  with  'lereiice 
Smitli  in  the  N'ew  Vi.rk  I'tines  of  Ji/iil- 
ary  26.  Iii76  Two  of  the  tju.t-tioiis  und  an- 
jSATis  nro  worth  ^'Ivliiy  i;i  f  .ill: 

S/niih:  In  a  recent  lecture,  you  chorgeil 
that  the  Uoited  States  threalened  In  Oeto- 
btr  !P73.  to  C;  .sjpplie.i  In  to  relit' e  the 
encircl  d  E};ypi  inn  'Kilid  Army  If  Isra.l  re- 
f'ii"d  to  nllo\/  l!XiJ  BMd  writer  tliroii||,h  itic 
hoes  What  actu.  lly  happeued  thert  • 

Daya,i:  The  US.  moved  In  anU  de..led 
u.s  Ihe  fruits  (f  the  victory  It  uus  n.u  ultl- 
mflt. mi  — nothing  short  of  it.  H«d  the  U:.lt«d 
tetnies  not  prcsned  u,-.,  ll'C  ThliU  Army  ni'.i 
Sue/.  City  v.ould  liave  had  to  suirend  -r.  We 
wo-'ld  have  capt'jred  .30,00t>  to  40.fjoo  .^olUJeis 
and  £ji;dat  woi.ld  ha-e  h.id  to  afUiilt  it  to  hi.. 
people  V.'e  mli^ht  ^nly  ri.ivc  IkUI  ihem  for  -i 
C.jy  and  let  tin  ni  walk  out  without  (heir 
arm.s,  but  it  would  have  chai.uecl  the  whole 
E^TJtirtn  attitude  a'jotit  v.hothi-r  they  woii 
or  lofct  the  war.  It  would  have  tlvci  us  mure 
cards  In  ihe  prartlcal  ne^jo'^iatunis. 

Smith:  Would  the  So-.iets  rculh-  ha\e 
iitter'.cned  as  the  Americans  saiu  lUey  v.ouJd 
at  tn-^  lime'' 

Oouan:  I  don't  think  .so  Not  over  til" 
llurd  Army.  11  we  had  tried  to  take  Cuiro  or 
A'>\%;in,  ye.s.  Do  you  run. ember  tlie  U.S.  a!ei  t 
on  Or-tober  21?  They  thought  the  Sovioto 
Wu-re  going  to  lund  an  uirborir.--  divL.lnn  near 
Ciu.o  afd  link  'ip  with  the  E^jvpiuni  Iaj  trv 
to  dr/ve  u«  from  the  we?t  t'luik  of  the  can»l. 
The  fcovi-is  were  worried  uoout  Cairo  and 
Aswan,  not  .saving  the  Tlurd  Ann;,.  It  eot.ld 
h:»'e  nii.de  a  big  dlffer'-nce  if  ue  htid  been 
permlf^ted  to  force  thenn  to  surrender.  The 
Am..rlcun  ir.ove  didn't  he'p  Biiyttilni.' 

Ai-aln.  no  effort  wps  m^de  In  Washln^'oii 
to  detiy  Daman's  .-tore 

It  wns.  then,  an  Ameri'-an  "xtltimntiim"  1o 
u?.c  American  lorce'j  to  resuppty  the  E^yp- 
tian.s  and  to  fare  the  Isrp.ell^  r.|rh  the  pros- 
pect cf  fl;;htlug  Americans,  not  a  Ruat;in 
viltim.ium  to  u  e  Rus.--ian  I'crc.s  atid  fare 
tij*  Iriraells  with  the  prospect  of  flghtiug 
R'-.ssi  ins,  that  compelled  the  I.«'.iell  irovera- 
inent  to  submit  It  is  entirely  credible  as  a 
recent  study  of  the  mar  aa-^erts.  that  the 
American  alert  of  October  25  wu.s  one  of  the 
siEinaK  'aimed  aKaintt  I;.niel  iw  nui<h  as 
'hf-v  were  nln;''d  aj'ainst  the  Foviet  Union" 
In  crder  to  convin(-e  Israel  tlmt  further  de- 
vclopmeiua  "would  ha'-e  t^ruve  linpllcallons 
for  American  interests  f.ir  beyotid  the  con- 
fliies  of  Immediate  hostilities  "  '  Ihe  trail  of 
e\ents  was  «o  carefilly  concealPrt  tliat  a  re- 
conttnicllon  cf  the  October  1973  events  In 
the  New  York  Times  a  month  later  never 
.'^  >  much  as  hinted  at  mah  American  preanure 
on  Lsriul.  ' 

Die  American  threat  mijtht  conceivably 
have  been  Juatitisd  by  a  Ku.'isian  threat  But 
It  is  no  lonyer  c:ear  whit  the  Ru.<-,-lan  threat 
was  or.  whatever  It  was.  how  it  should  have 
been  met  The  Rusti'an  me56d?.>  on  Octe- 
ber  24  urged  Joint  U.S.-U3Si?  en:oropment 
of  the  cease-u.e  and.  U  the  US  refuBed. 
raised  the  pohsibllity  of  Soviet  forcuo  actlm? 
alone.  Secretary  Kl-singerri  reflex  was  eTl- 
deiuly  ij,r  n;o:e  draillc  than  th.'  reaction  In 
the  Peiit,agon  or  In  Itrael  The  demand  tor 
the   w,v::dwide.   pha^-e-tiirec    .Vmerlcnu   alei-t 


cwnt  from  him  In  the  Pentagon,  the  Sovlat 
iiie.s(.at;e.s  were  consiUered  an  Initial  test  of 
Ameilcjn  nerves  and  policy,  to  be  taken  se- 
rtout-ly  but  not  precipltantly.  The  Israeli*, 
who  iii,(l  mo.t  at  t^take,  were  least  unnerved! 
"Itiey  held  out  uutli  the  27' h  and  t!.eu  c.-»pu- 
iilaU'd  to  au  American,  not  a  Russian. 
t<ur«o'.  l-iirmer  A,-;;.>ta'u  Secret  cry  of  Stale 
tor  Nui.r  Ea.-itern  and  Soulh  A.-l.ta  Affair;, 
I-uciu-  D.  Battle,  has  oileicti  the  oj->iiuoii 
that  •  th..-  Brezhnev  note  cf  October  21  did 
not  strike  nie  ^a  tlu-eateniiif.  as  tatiier  iLires 
-ign..Uvl  1'  to  I  -'.  CuMipitrtJ  to  R^isoifin  not-ss 
I  have  re.id  iu  post  yearo,  it  w.js  re:auve'. 
nijid  at  it-a.-t  b<s  rcpori.-d  in  the  pr».s!-.." 
W*.'  mii;hi  be  able  to  Judije  Tor  troi.-c.ves  how 
lhre;.i,ciooy  the  i^m:a[ion  v»ai  if  Su-'retar- 
KH^.ii'-e-  iiad  kepi  iiif  \uird  to  "make  lit 
record  Hvai.uijle."  Unlortuna'ely.  he  cUaii^^T; 
Ills  nuu:*,  and  oiiiy  our  children  or  giauci- 
ehlidr.ji  u;ay  kt.ow  h.  ^v  eoibarr.issi.n;  Uif 
r?ccr;l  HMy  be. 

In  euect,  tlie  OcloiJtr  »-..r  made  it  pOo.:.Jbk' 
l(T  Secru'ary  Ki^isin  ;cr  to  pc/sa  as  the  .sa\u)r 
oi  both  oldcii.  Wiien  the  J.^raelis  were  In  trou- 
ble, tlio  Aaiericuii  resupply  efifoit  made  i: 
po.v-.Li.-  lor  th'.m  to  continue  the  bti'ytle  on  n 
*Mie  conmieu.surat©  w.th  i4i"lr  ueedti.  Wheji 
the  EgyptliMis  WPie  iu  trouble.  Ainenc«n 
pre  ..lire  on  I.rrt:-1  enabled  theiii  to  avert  a 
d'':tM!,  wh.ch  would  h.ive  fraeti-red  ti.e 
:•:  .spii.ai  aim.\  and  shalien  the  Sadat  re  -iine 
Ttiroj^^houi,  llie  .Nixon  years,,  the  admini^lra- 
lloti  had  be.  11  slramiua;  t*)  achieve  "even- 
liavjde.-'nes  .••  By  force  cf  c:ream.stj>.nie.s.  that 
blt^SiitJ  fctala  wa;-  ica^hcd  iu  praciic-e  i  i 
Octo'x'r  litTa. 

Tlie  ch.inge  m  the  Ann  riean  position  dur- 
ing a-!d  niter  the  197;1  war  can  he  ^&\i\:  A 
only  by  looUIni:  br-.ck  at  wh.vi  American 
policy  had  been.  Some  historical  p«r.spectivc 
lb  iiPecl'.'d  before  we  can  go  ua  t.>  the  persent 
n 
'f'le  o~teusiblp  reason  for  the  1H78  war  wa- 
bound  up  With  the  Arab  t;rrit.orie-  occupied 
by  Is;ael.  Befori-  we  consider  what  should  be 
don.--  with  the  e  teiritorie.":.  we  need  to  re- 
inciuber  why  and  how  they  were  occupied  n. 
the  \'^C1  war. 

It  wh--  a  war  which.  a.s  I  have  .bovi;.  in  n 
pre\  iou.i  article,  orlflnater!  in  pionohnts  ina^i  • 
ten  months  euriier  by  the  highest  Eitvpti.iti 
mlliis'-y  officials  wttli  the  delibeiHte"  int<,"n- 
tlon  of  violatiUL;  the  status  quo — whi.-h  they 
k'liw  could  not  he  carried  out  without  an- 
other W!.r  '•■'  It  WHS  a  war  for  which  the  Boviet 
trni  ;n  hrtd  supplied  the  osten.slble  provoca- 
tion bv  sprendinij  a  phon^'  story  In  Mav  1967 
to  the  effect  that  Israeli  farces  had  massed 
for  attack  on  the  SjTlan  frontltn-— which  the 
Ecyptians  knew  to  be  false."  It  was  a  war 
which  the  Fi;<  p-.uai  leader.  President  Gamal 
A'o'Jel  Kas^er.  said  wss  being  waged  becaiif  ■■ 
"IsraeVs  exi.stf-uce  in  itself  Is  nn  Hpgf"- 
sion."  Tt  V. as  a  war  touched  off  by  a".  Egyp- 
tian blocVide  of  the  Israeli  po:  f  of  Ellp.t  at 
the  tip  of  the  Ou'f  of  At(iiaba — a  trndttinnHl 
net  nt  war  It  was  a  war  which  demo"strRted 
thr.'  Isrne!  could  not  rely  on  an  American 
"comminiu-nt"  ^Iven  by  Pre^iden'  Fl-eri- 
hovrr  in  1:>S7  dealitia  precisely  with  the 
evei.tuaiity  of  such  a  blockade.''' 

If  ever  a  w.ir  was  dehbe'-atelv  protoked.  It 
was  provoked  by  Fuypt  In  1967  E«'e;i  Arab 
commentators  ha\e  liarshly  crttlck'ed  Na'w*r 
lor  hnvinc  been  totj  valr"lor1ou.s  and  over- 
conf.dent  In  hi-s  challenge  to  Israel  Yet  Arab 
and  Soviet  ptopacanda  hns  unretnlttlnirU' 
chfti-acterlzed  this  war  as  .•?  pure  .nd  simp;? 
Israeli  '  arrt^es,<ilon  "  Tlila  charge  was  po 
clearly  threadbare  and  self-serving  tliat  It 
w.is  never  ai'ccpted  l^y.  nor  even  put  to  a 
vote  pt.  the  Unitetl  N«<tions  a.s  a  ba.sls  of  It.s 
determination  on  the  war  Yet  no  successful 
has  this  Arab-Soviet  propaganda  been,  as 
memories  have  dimmed,  that  James  Reston 
co'ild  write  in  the  New  Tork  Timet  of  Janu- 
ary (1.  1976,  of  frtends  of  Israel  who  have 
ur^ed  hor  "to  g:lve  np  territory  occupied  by 
attgresston" — an  eKpres»lon  for  mhlch  b»  eit- 
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pressed  regret  a  week  later.  Mr.  Beaton,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  first  American  who  should 
h.avo  known  better  than  to  charge  Israel  with 
ajjgresslon"  In  1967.  In  his  first  pronounce- 
ment on  the  Middle  East  in  1970,  Senator  J. 
William  Fulbrlght  used  exactly  the  same 
It  tin  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate."  If  It  was  to 
Mr.  Re.ston's  credit  that  he  soon  recognized 
ins  mistake,  one  cannot  Ignore  it  as  a  symp- 
tom of  how  much  has  been  forgotten  since 
]i!G7. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  the  occu- 
pied territories  In  a  general  way. 

l"he  history  of  the  world  could  be  written 
In  terms  of  the  history  of  territories  occu- 
pied— and  annexed — as  a  result  of  wars.  The 
Arab  world  would  never  have  reached  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  If  it  were  not 
for  vast  Invasions,  conquests,  occupations, 
and  absorptions.  But  that  was  a  long  time 
ago.  No  self-respecting  American  historian 
has  failed  to  wince  at  the  way  in  which  a 
huge  chunk  of  Mexico  was  occupied  and 
annexed  in  1846  and  the  Philippines  In  1898- 
99.  But  that  was  in  the  19th  century.  In  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation.  Soviet 
Russia  has  occupied  and  annexed  272,600 
square  miles  of  territory — an  area  as  large 
as  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Iran  com- 
bined— as  a  result  of  World  War  n,  much  of 
which  had  not  even  belonged  to  Czarlst  Rus- 
sia. But  that  was  three  or  four  decades  ago. 
At  this  very  moment,  as  a  result  of  a  Qreek 
provocation — which,  however,  was  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  Nasser  In  1967,  Inas- 
much as  Turkey  Itself  was  not  threatened — 
Turkey  has  occupied  and  taken  over  almost 
half  of  Cyprus,  with  barely  more  than  a  tired 
groan  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

My  point  here  Is  not  that  occupation  of 
foreign  territory  Is  something  to  be  encour- 
aged and  approved.  My  point  Is  that  the  Is- 
raeli occupation  is  being  singled  out  for  mor- 
alistic abuse  as  If  it  were  unheard  of  and  did 
not  have  more  Justification  than  almost  any 
other.  Power,  not  morality,  obviously  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  occupation  can  be  got- 
ten away  with. 

Let  us  consider  another  vexing  problem — 
the  Palestinian  refugees. 

A  recent  study.  The  UN  and  the  Palestinian 
Refugees,  starts  with  this  sentence:  "Politi- 
cal refugees,  of  whom  there  have  been  many 
millions  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  are  the  tragic  product  of  an  incompati- 
ble Juxtaposition,  whether  of  faction,  class, 
religion,  ideology,  or  nationality.""  Here  at 
least  we  are  immediately  confronted  by  a 
critical  fact — the  Palestine  refugee  problem 
1b  part  of  a  much  larger  refugee  problem  and 
should  be  seen  In  terms  of  that  larger  prob- 
lem. An  official  V.B.  estimate  put  those  who 
fled  or  were  evicted  since  1946  from  the  Com- 
munist countries  alone  at  over  26  mllllon.i* 
A  British  source  has  estimated  that  as  many 
as  36  million  refugees  have  been  successftilly 
resettled  since  1946."  The  Arab  refugees  con- 
stitute a  small  fraction  of  this  huge  shift  In 
population.  The  number  of  Arab  refugees 
was  put  by  the  Special  Political  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1956  as  somewhere 
between  705,000  and  725,000.  The  highest  fig- 
ure, based  on  registrants  for  UN  relief  and 
obviously  Inflated  by  false  registrations  and 
other  factors,  was  1,344,667  in  1967.»  Terence 
Prittle,  the  British  writer,  has  concluded 
from  a  survey  of  the  available  statistics  that 
the  figure  should  be  about  700,000.="  Inas- 
much as  about  600,000  Jewish  refugees  fled 
from  Arab  countries,  the  two  tend  to  offset 
each  other.  Even  if  Arab  refugees  should  be 
estimated  at  one  million,  they  would  repre- 
sent a  relatively  small  portion  of  all  post-1946 
refugees. 

These  hordes  of  refugees  should  have  out- 
raged the  conscience  of  the  postwar  world. 
That  Is  not  the  point  here.  I  want  to  stress 
something  else— that  only  one  kind  of  refugee 
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has  been  made  a  political  weapon  to  destroy 
the  state  from  which  be  fled.  The  point  has 
been  well  made  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Douglas 
Toung,  President  of  the  American  Instlttue 
of  Holy  Land  Studies  in  Jerusalem.  He  re- 
cently drew  attention  to  iiie  fact  that  the 
propaganda  to  get  Israel  to  allow  Palestinian 
refugees  to  return  is  "contrary  to  all  treat- 
ment of  021  refugees  throughout  the  whole 
world  in  the  last  10  or  more  years.  Never  are 
refugees  moved.  Always  are  they  assimilated 
in  their  host  countries."  *« 

There  is  something  suspicious  and  ominous 
about  a  world  which  permits  one  rule  for 
refugees  from  a  Jewish  stAte  and  another 
rule  for  refugees  from  all  other  kinds  of 
states. 

In  his  1970  speech.  Senator  Fulbrlght  ad- 
mitted that  Israel  was  being  asked  to  do 
something  no  other  state  had  ever  done.  This 
is  how  he  put  it:  "It  is  natural  enough  for 
Israel  to  resist  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
modern  military  victor  to  be  obliged  to 
abide  by  the  principles  and  specifications 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  especially 
when  the  greater  powers  who  dominate  the 
Security  Council  have  set  stich  a  wretched 
example.  Be  that  as  It  may,  the  principle  Is 
too  Important  to  be  cast  away  because  of 
the  hypocrisy  or  self-interest  of  Its  propo- 
nents." »• 

In  short,  all  the  self-interested  hypocrites 
have  a  right  to  ask  of  Israel  what  they  would 
not  dream  of  doing  themselves. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  problem  of  the 
occupied  territories  more  concretely.  Again, 
the  starting  point  must  be  the  1967  war. 

The  war  was  fought  because,  among  other 
things,  Egypt  tried  to  close  off  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  at  Sharm  el-Sheikh;  Syria  used  the 
Golan  Heights  to  sbeU  the  Israeli  settlements 
below;  and  Jordan  divided  Jerusalem  so  ruth- 
lessly that  Jews  could  not  visit  their  holy 
sites  and  cemeteries,  which  were  In  any  case 
demolished  or  defiled.  Nasser  was  overcon- 
fident precisely  because  the  existing  borders 
seemed  to  make  Israel  so  vtilnerable  in  a 
three-front  war.  ITie  waist  of  Israel  just 
north  of  Tel  Aviv  was  less  than  a  dozen  miles 
wide — the  distance  It  wotild  take  at  tlila 
point  to  throw  the  Israelis  into  the  sea. 

Six  days  later,  the  Israelis  bad  a  defen- 
sive frontier  on  the  Suez  Canal,  aU  along 
the  Jordan,  and  atop  the  Golan  Heights. 
At  first,  the  Israelis  expected  to  cash  in  their 
victory  for  a  Ann  peace.  As  Dayan  put  It,  in 
a  much  derided  phrase,  he  was  waiting  for 
a  telephone  call  from  Cairo.  The  meaning 
was  plain:  Egypt  had  always  refused  to  nego- 
tiate with  what  It  considered  to  be  a  weak 
Israel;  now  It  might  decide  to  negotiate  with 
a  strong  Israel.  Dayan  was  disappointed.  The 
Arab  answer  was  given  at  Khartoum  In  Au- 
gust 1967:  "No  peace,  no  recognition,  no  nego- 
tiations." 

Nevertheless,  In  November  1967,  isoth  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis  accepted  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  242.  For  our  present  purposes, 
it  Is  merely  necessary  to  recaU  its  main  pro- 
visions. Essentially,  it  provided  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  armed  forces  from  "terri- 
tories"— ^not  "aU  the  territories" — occupied 
during  the  war  in  rettim  for  giving  Israel 
an  end  to  belligerency  and  "seciu-e  and  rec- 
ognized boundaries."  It  was  a  "package  deal," 
as  iMiA  Caradon,  the  British  member  who 
sponsored  It,  has  recently  reminded  us.''^ 
In  effect,  the  parts  of  242  were  linked  to- 
gether to  make  "a  balanced  whole,"  to  be 
enforced  together  or  not  at  all.  When  the 
Arabs  now  demand  total  Israeli  withdrawal 
and  the  Israelis  demand  a  state  of  peace  or 
at  least  non-belligerency,  we  are  still  within 
the  bounds  of  242,  which  has  never  been 
revoked  or  renounced. 

Resolution  242  never  achieved  its  purpose 
mainly  because  the  Arab  states  and  their 
Soviet  patron  insisted  on  breaking  up  the 
"package  deal."  Inasmuch  as  they  were  in- 
terested solely  in  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the 


occvipled  territories,  they  cut  down  the  whole 
problem  to  a  simple  case  of  Israeli  "aggres- 
sion" which  made  the  Arabs  the  only  ac- 
grieved  party  to  the  dispute.  This  line  totally 
ignored  the  fact  that  it  had  been  the  tmder- 
standiug  of  the  British  and  Americans  that 
at  least  'in.'subKtantlar'  or  "minor"  modifi- 
cations should  be  made  in  the  pre-war 
boundaries  in  order  to  give  Israel  a  greater 
degree  of  security.^ 

But  242  was  not  yet  finished.  The  Brezh- 
i-iBv-KisBinger  deal  of  October  21,  1973,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  UN  the  following  day  as 
Resolution  338,  resurrected  242  by  calling 
for  its  implementation  "in  all  its  parts."  In 
addition,  338  went  somewhat  further  than 
242  by  also  calling  for  "negotiations" — that 
dread  term — "l>etween  the  parties  concerned." 

Several  other  things  which  happened  be- 
tween the  1967  and  1973  wars  deserve  to  tie 
better  known  and  need  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration for  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  occupied  territories. 

Immediately  after  the  1967  war,  according 
to  Professor  Nadav  Safran,  Egjtpt  was  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  a  formula  worked  out 
by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk  and  Fy>reign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  to  exchange  Israeli 
withdrawal  for  a  termination  of  belligerence. 
Algeria,  however,  sharply  protested  and  the 
other  Arab  states  rallied  behind  it.  Nasser 
backed  away  from  the  proposal.  Professor 
Safran  believes  that  the  same  "outbidding" 
resulted  in  the  "Three  No's"  at  Khartoum. 
If  he  is  right,  Dayan  was  not  so  far  wrong  In 
thinking  that  there  might  have  been  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Cairo." 

In  February  1968,  British  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  told  Israeli  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Yigal  AUon  that  Britain  was  suffer- 
ing most  from  the  blockage  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Allon  conferred  with  Prime  Minister 
Levi  Eshkol — who  had  from  the  first  consid- 
ered the  occupied  territories  a  dubious  bless- 
ing— and  they  agreed  that  Britain  would 
secretly  approach  the  Egyptians  in  Cairo  to 
see  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  reach 
a  partita  settlement  with  Israel  for  the  ptu-- 
pose  of  reopening  the  Canal.  The  Egyptian 
reply  was  negative.  Other  efforts  were  made 
in  the  same  direction  by  Pietro  Nennl  of  Italy 
and  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers — all 
with  the  same  negative  result." 

In  September  and  October  1968,  the  United 
States  assiu-ed  Egypt  that,  if  it  would  nego- 
tiate with  Israel,  the  United  States  would 
support  the  phased  but  total  retimi  to  Egypt 
of  the  Sinai  territory  on  condition  that  a 
peace  settlement  should  be  reached  and  the 
area  demilitarized.  This  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted  by  Israel   and   rejected   by   Egypt." 

In  February  1971,  a  disengagement  agree- 
ment to  enable  Egypt  to  reopen  the  Suez 
Canal  came  up  once  more.  According  to  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  J.  Sisco, 
Israel  informed  the  United  States  that  it  was 
willing  to  engage  in  talks  for  an  intertni 
Suez  Canal  agreement  to  be  held  without 
any  preconditions  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  States.  The  plan  fell  through,  Slsco 
said,  because  the  Egyptians  insisted  "on  prior 
commitment  to  total  evacuation  from  Egyp- 
tian territory."  s"  in  effect,  Egypt  could  have 
had  B<»ne  form  of  disengagement  along  the 
Suez  Canal  in  1971 — which  is  all  that  Egypt 
has  now — without  a  war. 

A  dovish  plan  worked  out  before  the  1973 
war  by  the  present  Israeli  Foreign  Minister, 
Yigal  Allon,  was  designed  to  grant  Israel  the 
greatest  possible  increment  of  additional  se- 
curity commensurate  with  the  least  possible 
transfer  of  Arab  territory.  There  is  no  need 
here  to  go  into  the  details  of  Allon 's  plan, 
which  gave  away  too  much  for  some  Israelis 
and  too  little  for  others;  it  would  probably 
get  more  support  today. 

The  point  is  that  there  has  never  been, 
even  remotely,  an  Arab  effort  to  present  an 
analogous  plcn  for  even  a  minimal  territorial 
comproml£e.  Israeli  doves  have  had  such  a 
hard  time  because  they  have  had  no  one  but 
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themselves  to  be  OovUh  with  Recently  a.  neU- 
known  lar^u  writer.  Amo»  Hon,  and  «  roxmm 
Ejfyptlaa  achoUr.  Satui  Hassan.  eoliabonuMl 

?07!,  '^**'^-^''" '"'"'^  lEaadomHouse. 
1«V4).  They  also  agrwed  that  he  would  oav 
ha  nrst  viiit  u,  E^pi  and  she  to  Liraei  and 
that  the  book  wuald  be  brou'jht  ox.t  In  He- 
brew  in  L.I-..-1  and  hi  .Arab.  ■  ui  Eeypt.  Sana 
HaS.sAn  wca;  to  I„.«,-l.  K-x.ei-  t-Ue  traveled 
wherever  and  sp.,ke  to  whomever  she  plea.ied 
Amos  Blon  Wds  not  permitted  into  EKTPt 
rho  boo*  appeared  In  Heare.v  in  Isrnel  It 
was  refuseu  peri>u,.mon  to  appear  in  Arabic  In 
Eyypt  by  the  highest  aur.ioritios.  Uesi.lte 
oai;a  Hajisan  s  oe.i  e.'rortfi 

A  ■cunipronii^-'  would  oovil  -..siy  jn-'a-i  '\uU 
Israel  could  nut  keer,  »n  oi  liie  occupied  ter- 
rltorics  and  thut  the  /\rabs  Luula  no'  et  aU 
of  thfra  buck  l!  i.s  p,*sible  to  i.p,,„se  l.sraels 
Keer>Kig  any  u!  the  ter:Ut.ri..s  or  tl,-  Araus' 
pvhig  an/  or  them,  but  Uien  it  \s  linpossl'.le 
to  speak  .-.1  a  >jn,.)r,)mls<-  /  The  oponson,  of 
Resolution  24J  artuuUy  thought  o/  a  fiiiiLual 
conipromi*  a.x-orclafc'  t-,  wlU-h  only  lusub- 
stant..al"  or  -nitiiO!-  terrlr<irlal  chhii^'CB 
wotUd  be  uiAde  ,Vo  -natter  h  .w  ihe«e  relative 
terma  laUsht.  be  !in«T,rettd  »OD»etiane  had 
to  chtui^e  or  u.t   uieu  oi  a  comproimse  wae 

Some  td«a  of  <h.uwe  »  is  a:.s.,  b;iUt  Into 
Eesolution  342  8  requtrement  ol  •'seciire  and 
rec^nized  boui.ddnea-  :ot  evirr  state  in  the 
area  This  provi.si  m  c  .uld  on!v  mean  that 
jaraei  did  nor  u»ve  such  boundanes  before 
the  June  1W67  .vnr  Whuoevcr  -oecurf  ti^un- 
darl^s  may  mean  they  could  not  mean  exact- 
ly   the    .sanse    botuulartea    as    had    preraUed 

A  ?reat  deal  o:  ra^uJ  try  h  s  been  i.-.oendecl 
on  the  Bubjecf  or  sect.re  r>oundarlefc  It  Is 
rreqMentlv  a-,d  sctemnly  ,m  thit  there  Is 
uo  such  thing  ns  absolute  secur.tv  ae  ir  anv- 
one  wot.ld  e»er  do  an  thing  at  all  U  life  wer« 
a  martter  of  ai.sf.iutea  One  advanced  thinker 
has  Koue  ao  far  as  ro  aaaure  Israel  th«t  -tt 
would  be  equally  indefenslbte  If  It  stretched 

Tripoli  to  Beh-ut  ib  about  1.500  miles;  the  dis- 
tance from  QalquU'-ah  In  the  West  Ban* 
B-ro8,,  the  narrow  waist  of  Israel  to  the  ,«« 
is  about  10  mile,:  the  distance  from  the  Go- 
lan Heights  to  the  Taller  below  in  Israel 
l.s  ^^"••••allv  nonexistent  Would  an»one  dare 
to  tell  the  Russians  that  their  vast  exnaii-e 
of  territory  gi»«  them  no  more  securltv  than 
H  thev  »«re  compres.,ed  Into  Israels  narrow 
•pace-  Boundaries  can  surely  give  Israel— 
and  any  other  cou-.try-more  or  les,,  aecur- 
Ity.  thoueh  they  certainly  cannot  provide  ab- 
aci ute  aecurlty  bv  themselre.  In  lararr.s  case 

wlativejwcurity  may  haw  an  absolute  val- 
ue la  the  event  erf  a  life-or-death  battle 

It  tmsubetantiil'  or  -minor-  territorial 
ch*xiee8  were  all  there  were  to  the  proSTem 
"»«y  would  not  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man 
A  oompromlae  could  entail  a  very  BnaU  oor- 
Uoa  of  the  occupied  terrltarleB  ^ 

After  June  1967.  Israel  occupied  about  47.- 
000  square  miles  of  former  Arab  terrltor; 
^  which  the  Sinal  represented  appro^ma^'j 
^  66   per   oent    The    West    Bank     the   ChL 

about  8  000  squ«^  mUes.  of  which  the  WeM 
Bank  alone  make,  up  about  76  per  cent 
Israel   has  always  mad.  know,   that   itlrw 

i^^J^  Bf  we  omit  the  We«t  Bmx.  pro- 
W*«i^if  aad  coBOB«trate  on  the  neoraltlr 
point,  whl^  ^e  rlae  .»  th.  1,67  ^r   Ijf^ 

aTZT^.  inlnor-  by  any  dennltlon. 

A  few  territorial  chaacw  «mcwn«ng  to  a  any 
ftr«ctl«»  of  tte  47,«»  wjnare  miles  of  occu- 
pied tWTltory   would  make  a  great  deal   of 
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dlSerence  to  Israel  and  va.sUy  less  dlXiereiioe 
to  Che  Arahs,  so  long  aa  every  Inch  of  ground 
is  not  coaalderiMl  sacred. 

What  reaUy  stands  In  the  wi^  Is  aome- 
tiiiug  tar  deepor  and  more  intractable.  Israel 
xnhi.strf  on  holding  on  to  the  occupied  ter- 
ritorKijj  unless  It  gets  something  for  Uieai. 
Tae  Arah  siAies  Insist  on  getun^j  back  the 
occupied  leirltoiies  without  Klvlut;  anything 
for  tliom  This  is  the  basic  dlleiimia.  not 
relatively  small  pieces  of  land. 

O.ie  can  >i-:df»r.iUvnd  a  iiard-boUed,  cvulCiU 
appioach  tu  Uie  eSect  that  Israel  tjiould 
giie  up  lue  occupied  terrliorles  In  return 
/or  little  or  notliLux  becuur-e  It  dues  not  have 
Uic  power  to  do  ctherAl-e.  iiul  the  unctu- 
f'ii3,  -ianctimo  iious  nttitude  thai  pervades 
so  much  of  the  commeiuury  on  this  Issue 
j>n;:ick.— us  former  Senau  r  Fulbrlglu  lutl- 
iiiaUd  -of  hypocrisy  or  self-interest. 

Ju  his  column  of  January  21.  IDTo.  James 
Eeai  u  ft.ik.et!  this  quislton:  -And  who  are 
li  ?  fiuiiid.;  of  Israel  anyiv,iy— tho^e  who  urge 
her  U)  give  up  territory  occupied  by  t.sgree- 
slon  I  later  thar^ged  to  -force")  or  those  wlu. 
li-rni:  her  to  hold  on  to  everyihint;  -'he  has  " 
It  WA:,  in  ever:,-  ^enst  the  wrung  queailon.  For 
i»Il  but  an  extrenust  Irlnse.  Uie  real  quu.-,- 
tion.  an  matters  stand  today,  is  whether  the 
friends  of  I.'iracl  should  ur^-e  her  to  hold  ou 
to  ajiytkmg  It  is  the  friend.^  of  Uie  Arabs 
who  should  be  asktd  whether  to  uise  Lheia 
to  hold  out  for  evrrn thing. 

IV 

I'atll  Octobtr  1973,  Am  erica  p;.ll,  v 
saenied  to  be  cle  ir  a;.d  firm  in  miporta.-it 
respect ^  It  wa.^  u jt.  as  Arab  propaeanda 
liked  to  pretend,  unequivocally  tind  unco.- 
tUMonally  pro-Israel  On  the  ronirarv.  the 
Nixon  administration  from  tl»e  first  sou^lll 
to  move  over  to  st>-called  evenhindedness  u\ 
its  puUry.  The  Borers  Plaji  of  Det ember  liti.'j 
was  expiiciuy  intended  to  be  a  balam-cd" 
puil.-y  (emphaaie  m  original )  Bv  that  it  w.is 
meant  that  there  should  be  an  exchaiii'e 
between  Israel  and  Kpypt-  Israel  to  with- 
draw Its  forces  from  K^yptlau  ttrrlr-jry  and 
Ksy[Jt  to  make  a  binding  c  mmitmeut" 
with  all  "the  specific  obligaUons  of  peace 
spelled  out-  and  "worked  out  between  the 
pan  ;es.-  - 

Aasistuiit      Secretary      Pisco,      the     main 
American  ipokcBman.  ijeld  fast  for  the  next 
three  years  to  tliree  prtncl;>leB—  Israeli  with- 
drawal with  Insubstantial  territorial  change''- 
direct   Arab-IsraeU    ncgoUauons:    a    binding 
peaoe  aer^ment    I:i  November  1»72.  for  ex- 
ample, he  spoke  of  Raeolution  812  In  the  f<.l- 
lowing  terms:     It  did  not  call,  as  vou  know 
for  total  IsraeU  withdrawal  to  the  pre -June 
6    (19671    Unes     The    whole    assumption    of 
Security  Council  ReaoluUon  242  was  that  ttie 
hxial  Hues  would  be  nagotlatad  between  the 
two  sides  "  in  February  l(/73.  he  oald      -The 
United  States  has  never  seen  itseif  as  either 
a  eubstltute  for  an  atreemcnt  between  the 
parues  or  a  substitute  for  tJM  actual  proce» 
of  uegotlaUon  Itself  -  In  May   1973    he  stlU 
maiataiaed    -Finally,  there  Is  the  myth  that 
peaoe  can  be  made  by  proxy    that  powers  not 
party   to  the  conflict,   acting   Independently 
or   through   the  United  Nattons.   can  same- 
how  subatltute  for  negotiatlam  between  the 
parties   tbetnaelvea  -  •" 

One  thing  asenaad  clear:  fron  Januarr 
1M9  u>  October  197S.  tte  Unlt«j  States  aiood 
•teadfaeUy  for  Aral»-lsraeU  negctiatiom  and 
some  form  af  qmd  pro  quo  as  the  only  way 
to  arrhre  at  a  lasting  peace  agneeiamit  Any- 
thing elae.  such  as  a  U£  .  Big  Pour,  or  UM 
•guarantee."  was  eonelderod  supplementary 
to  such  an  aeraemeat  and  erea  capable  ot 
doing  mote  harm  than  good  if  u  was  tn- 
teoded  to  aa  as  a  substitute  for  It  An  out- 
side guarantee,  Mr  Slsco  aakt.  ooaM  add 
-as  a  mlnlnsum.  an  Important  psyctaola«lcal 
and  polltloal  support  for  the  agreetneot  te- 
tween   tbe  parties.  '  but  no  raort/" 

Now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  Influsntlal. 
persistent  eampalsn  to  diange  tkis  poUof 
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la  favor  of  same  form  of  "Imposed  peace" 
»>a8ed  on  some  kind  of  "guarantee "  This 
Idea  Is  not  a  new  one.  but  It  was  not  taken 
oenouiUy   uatU   after  October   1973 

A  UN-Big  Pour  trial  b&Uoon  was  sent  ud 
in    1068   by   Charles    Yost,   formea-   U.8    am- 
Uissador  to  Syria  and   Morocco  and  deputy 
representative  at  the  UN.  if  the  contendlnB 
parMeb  could  not  themselves  very  soon  come 
to  a  settlement,  he  proposed   that  the  UN 
with  the  backing  of  the  U.S..  US.<^.R.  Britain' 
and   Fran^.   should    take   the   Initiative   "to 
break    the    logjam.-    Where    guaraatees    be- 
longed  Ui   Mr.   YoHts  sjheme   was  not  cl^u 
be-aii.se  he  alka  wto'.*:  "Whatever  guaraut^s 
tan    be   rbtalrxjd    from   the    United   Niitloas 
and  'ir    the   Great    Powers    would    uo   doubt 
be  Welcome,  but  alter  the  Impotence  of  both 
in  M'lv-Juuc  ia:,t  year  (1J67)  either  to  mali- 
tatn  the  Lniied  Nation  forces  Lii  place  or  to 
reopcu   the   Straus   oi    Tirau.   there   Is   con- 
fciUerabh-  skcpu  ..,m   ae   to    the  efficacy   and 
tliirahili'y    ui    such    guarantees"    Neverthe- 
less. Mr    i-o6t  clearly  wanted  tfce  UW  aad/or 
t^.e  OTejit  Powers  to  be  the  deus  ez  mactiiim 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. « 

Semiror  Fulbrlght  in  August  1670  was  tlie 

finw  <jnt  to  nake  "guarantees-  the  key  to  aa 

uiipo^ed    totllement     In    return    for    laraaU 

Wi'hdrHMftl    trorn    occtipled    terrliorles.    Mr 

Fiilbnglit    envisaged    two   kUids    of    gtikraa- 

teet— a  mul'Uateral  one  by  the  UN  and  a  hl- 

lau;r»!   <«ic   between   the  United  States  and 

Israel.  The  relallonalilp  of   these   two  guar- 

ant«r-3  wBii  !U)t  altogether  clear   At  one  point. 

Air    FuiijTltht  seemed   to  throw   In   Uie  US 

i,-asra:i'ce     because     I.-rael     did     not     trust 

atiother    UN   guarantee     Under   questioning, 

l:iiwe\er,  he  apreed   Uiat   the   United  States 

initfht   have    to   act   alone   on    its   guarantee 

"111  accordance  with  the  constitutional  proc- 

<-Ho  "  He  put  considerable   trtist  in  the  Soviet 

Union  to  back  a  gTiarantee  and  to  join  hi  s 

Mlcidlfc  Ea.';t  "i-utematlonal  poilje  force."  Ba 

|4ave  &i  one  reaon   for  his  optimism  about 

•uch  a  UN  force — Cyprus  " 

'Ihese  trial  balloons  fuiied  to  rtee.  One 
Mill!;?,  however,  was  striking— those  who 
were  least  sympathetic  to  Israel  were  most 
p:v-er  u.r  guarantees  The  United  Statee  of- 
hclally  rejected  them.  Israel  was  most  an- 
enthusiastlc  The  Araijs  also  refused  to  take 
them  very  seriously,  for  one  reason  beoauas 
they  uauted  someauiig  else  from  the  Unite* 
States. 

Nasser  died  hi  September  1970  Hte  sbc- 
««or.  Anwar  el-Sadat,  soon  showed  that 
l.e  was  going  to  play  a  different  klml  at 
pamc  Kaaser  had  been  relatlrely  rlgtd  and 
stndRhtfcrrward  In  his  tactics  Sadat  adofited 
a  far  more  shifty  and  slippery  course  Com- 
ing to  power  after  Nasser's  two  great  falluree 
the  1967  war  and  the  1970  -war  of  attrltlom." 
Sadat  rc^lb-ed  that  a  direct  attack  was  no 
longer  feislble  In  I9r7.  Nasser  had  worried 
mainly  about  US  Interventltm  and  had 
cou'ited  on  Soviet  Russia  to  neutrartae  the 
United  Btatee  In  different  clrctimstarweB, 
Sadat  arrived  at  a  different  tactical  answw 
to  the  problem  The  key  to  victory  for  hlin 
w«e  the  Isolation  of  Israel,  eepeclany  Ms 
Isolation  from  the  United  States  Naeeer  had 
wanted  to  neutraMne  the  United  Btates: 
Sadat  set  oTit  to  mak-e  the  United  States 
treutral 

The  new  B»>-ptlan  Hue  did  not  take  long 
to  malce  Its  appe!»r«Tice  In  Pebniary  l!»71, 
1-n  an  Interrlew  with  Amatid  de  BorchKrsTe 
of  NewtTptrk,  Bwdtit  marte  two  related  utate- 
wient'?  One  vrns-  "I  ask  only  oT>e  thing; 
can  tlie  tJ  8  be  neutral  and  objecttret"  The 
Other  was:  "The  US  sdmlrtstrstlon  Is  the 
key  to  peace  "•:  In  another  interrlew.  with 
C  L  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  rtme*  In 
Deoemtjer  1971,  Sadat  said  that  tte  wanted 
the  United  States  to  be  -Juet  neutra*."* 

Untn  October  Itm.  Iiownu.  the  drcum- 
Btancee  were  not  right  for  a  tfraeWc  ahlft 
ill  American  policy.  The  October  war.  the 
Ar-ib  (.11  embai^go.  and  the  ai^ppeeed  ecfgen- 
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riulis.  The  Im- 
.=et  a  precedent 
:  l    i!o-.v   ll'.'.e   to 


cie-^  of  the  U.S. -USSR  detente  conspU-ed  to 
ir-iv  about  a  far-re.ichlng  change. 

"re, loudly,  the  Arabs  had  counte<l  on  the 

'■Soviet,"  to  neutralize  the  United  States,  and 

1  r.pl   hfid   relied    on   the   United   Slates    to 

,  -iitralt/e   the   Soviet  UnlTi.   To   neutrali?^ 

-.^eai-.t.    in    tMs    fct.text.    to    prevt:-t    dii-cct 

i-itTvept'on   "ov   ellhtr   power.   But   en   Oc- 

tilicr  21,   the   ki.'-slnger-Bvczhii'-v    d:a'.    im- 

.,i,t1    ioliit    S...vK't-Amer;e  111    direct    hitcr- 

V,  .itl'in.   The    ctM?e-fire    iit;veement    whs,    i:i 

e.,ei;;,    an    imposed    arranpctnent     !;iiposcd 

),',    ;'iL'   SoTie*:.   ou   t:.e   Am^ileana.    lnH.o;ed 

hy  lUe  /.meri:RO:.  o'.i   the  I 

jiijCtl  eettloment  ol  Ottohev 

v,::t"-   iome   Anitilcaii't   v.oi 

make  :i  porm-.nt    t  ccr  dilioii. 

Tae  linpllcr.tio'i''  of  his  nriiro  v  escape  ftom 
(Ji'a-ler  than''-s  to  Amerlc.in  iutcivtatio;i 
were  not  Ic^'t  ou  Sadat.  Cold  Ejjyptian  cal- 
c'llUt'-^n  di:t.-ited  m.i'  l:ie  ti.t  United  Si-alr, 
ft-.e  new  center  of  ;,ravi*y  of  F.j;yptiaii  po:i  ;. . 
The  rhifl  v.'Co  bi'^e'l  on  '.he  siiii;>ie  prono  '.- 
'.lav.  al'.lauce  with  Dr.  Klssinf^er  in  the  i-n..i 
Tira'-'l  what  no  one  cl-e  coulci  yet.  The  Unit-'; 
State:'  became  the  ceater  of  the  .strii;-';5le  i'.< 
the  Middle  Eic^t  v.heii  E;,ypt  Ue. id-d  to  ^t't 
what  11  waiilea  from  L.rael  tlr.uugh  tlie 
United  Slaio^ . 

A^aiii.  the  Egyptians  iv.ade  no  secret  of 
their  new  lac;!c.s!  In  December  1974.  Foit-ign 
Minister  Ismail  Fahmy  defended  the  Egyp- 
tian alliance  v.lth  Dr  Ki-;' inger  in  the  form 
of  a  rhetorical  que.stton:  "What  other  coun- 
try can  force  I.'^^ael  to  v.lthdraw?"  ••'  In  an 
Interview  in  Le  Monde  of  January  22.  lP7f.. 
SacU.t  outdid  himself  In  hi'.  fl:i!tery  of  Secre- 
tary Kis'ingcr.  and  then  explained:  -How- 
ever, supposing  Henry  .-"Oiotild  not  be  the  man 
I  have  ju  t  de:;crtbed.  do  you  think  that  we 
have  ar.y  other  alternative  than  Anieric:ra 
mediation?  I  do  noi  ?av  that  the  USSR  h.i-: 
no  role  to  play,  but  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  United  State«  holds  most  of  the  trump 
card.s.   sirce   Israel   entirely   depends   on   It.' 

In  the  same  Interview.  Sadat  also  made 
clear  how  he  Intended  to  play  the  American 
card.  For  the  rettirn  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tories, he  said.  "I  have  nothing  to  offer." 
In  any  event,  he  declared  peace  was  not  pos- 
sible "as  long  Bs  the  Pale'^tlnlan  problem  Is 
not  resolved."  On  one  Important  point,  the 
report  of  Le  Monde's  Interview  In  the  New 
York  Times  may  have  been  too  brief  to  be 
fully  Intelligible  The  Times  chose  to  em- 
phasize what  Sadat  said  about  Soviet  Russia. 
wliK-h  need  not  be  repeated  here,  but  it 
neglected  to  mention  what  he  said  about  the 
United  States,  surh  as  his  reference  to  the 
"truinn  cards"  which  he  expected  It  to  play 
In  Egypt's  favor  As  for  what  Sadat  was  will- 
ing to  prlve  in  return,  the  Times  report  merely 
stated  that  lie  was  "ready  to  conclude  a 
peace  agreement  with  Israel.  '  Sadat's  full 
statement,  however.  Is  necessary  to  under- 
stand what  he  meant  by  this: 

-I  a;ii  ready  to  conclude  a  peace  apreement 
with  Israel  and  to  respect  the  obligations 
fJowlug  from  such  an  agreement.  However.  I 
think  that  It  Is  still  too  soon  to  speak  of 
diplomatic  relations  or  open  frontiers.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  hate  ac- 
eumti'.alcd  In  the  course  of  twenty-six  years 
of  bloody  conflicts.  I  leave  to  the  next  gen- 
erntion  the  trouble  of  deciding  If  It  Is  possi- 
ble not  only  to  coexist  with  tlie  Jewish  state 
btit  a!'.-)  to  cooperate  with  It.  Everything  de- 
pends, moreover,  on  the  behavior  of  Israel 
tif'er    the    e>tabll'>iment   of    peace." 

Mu  li  o'  tills  Sadat  had  said  many  times 
t>efore;  it  thus  represents  a  well  thought-out 
plan  of  how  far  the  Egyptians  are  prepared 
to  go.  In  practice.  It  means  that.  If  Israel 
Is  willing  to  capitulate  on  all  substantive 
issues— from  the  total,  unconditional  with- 
drawal from  all  the  occupied  territories  to 
recognition  of  a  PLO-ruled  Palestinian 
Kt.'e— Egypt  might  sign  a  piece  ot  paper  to 
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be  called  a  "peace  agreement."  I  say  "a  piece 
of  paper"  because  It  would  have  none  of  the 
concrete  attributes  of  a  real  peace.  Anything 
of  Importance  to  Israel,  such  as  open  fron- 
tiers, would  be  niled  out  and  passed  on  t:i 
the  rext  generation.  The  Interviev  i  f -; 
Monde  also  had  a  bearing  on  a  point  mi  ca 
by  I.  P.  Stone  in  the  New  York  Review  o/ 
riook?  of  February  8.  1975.  In  the  Interi'lew, 
Saiat  threatened  war  twice — If  Israel  was 
i^f,ter"-iv.ed  to  keep  the  Qolan  Heights  and  If 
I-ri-^i  rcft^fed  t-^  negotiate  a  general  settle- 
mc-'U  '.>n  the  Eftyptian  term.'?.  Stone  sought 
to  f'  e  1"ne  impres;-;lon  that  "a  new  war  Is  the 
lino  cf  Ic:  ■:t  resistance  In  Israel."  One  mlg>it 
iin?;_;i  :".  that  Uabln,  not  Sadat,  ti.ses  Inter- 
views to  make  threats  of  war.  When  Olto 
Nathan  protested  Stone's  defamation  of 
Tf.roel  in  the  March  6  Review.  Stone  dlaln- 
genupusly  evaded  the  Issue  and  tried  to  hide 
beliind  Albert  Einstein.  One  wonders  whether 
I.  F.  Stoiie  knows  better — or  does  not  know 
better. 

In  hi.s  Interview  v.lth  Philip  L.  Geyelln  In 
•,'i:'i  Washington  Post  of  February  17.  1975, 
ta-.lat  gave  a  much  clearer  answer  to  the 
questlcn  of  what  he  expected  to  give  In  ex- 
eliaage  for  an  Israeli  pullback.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  demanded  an  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  the  Slnal,  Golan  Heights,  and  the  West 
Bank.  And  In  return?  "I  am  not  ready  to 
make  a  settiement  agreement  with  Israel."  he 
Said.  "I  am  ready  to  agree  to  a  gesture  of 
peace  from  the  side  of  Israel  to  pull  back  so 
that  we  can  create  a  new  atmosphere  towarti 
permanent  peace."  And  after  the  Israeli  ges- 
ture? "So  they  must  give  this  gesture."  Sadat 
said,  "and  then  after  that  we  shall  be  golnt' 
ti  discuss  the  whole  problem  in  Geneva." 
The  incerviewtr  persisted  and  wanted  to 
know  what,  meanwhile,  was  going  to  be  done 
about  "Israel's  long-term  security — a  re- 
moval of  any  further  challenge  to  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  the  sovereignly  and  the 
right  of  Israel  to  exist.  What  etiout  this?  "  To 
which  Sadat  replied:  "The  only  place  to  dis- 
cuss this  Is  Geneva.  Y'ou  must  keep  this  for 
Geneva,  for  the  v/hole  solution." 

In  effect,  little  or  nothing  had  changed. 
Sadat  still  demanded  that  Israel  should  give 
up  Its  bargaining  power,  obtained  &t  great 
cost  from  the  two  Arab-provoked  wars,  and 
then  .  .  .  and  then  .  .  .  the  Arabs  would 
see.  .  .  .  Perhaps  a  "peace  agreement"  with- 
out substance:  more  likely  endless  logorrhea 
at  Geneva  over  such  Intractable  issues  as 
Jerusalem  and  a  PLO-ruled  state,  culmi- 
nating in  sheer  exhaustion  or  e:ia3peratlon, 
leaving  bath  sides  exactly  where  they  had 
been  before  Geneva — except  that  the  Israelis 
would  no  longer  have  much  to  bargain 
with. 

Whatever  It  may  be  called.  Sadat's  offer 
resembled  a  cease-fire  far  more  than  a  peace. 
In  classical  Islamic  doctrine,  the  7i7iad  sig- 
nifies "a  permanent  state  of  war.  not  a  con- 
tinuous fighting."  '•  In  modern  terms,  a 
cease-fire  Is  permissible,  a  peace  Is  not.  A 
cea=e-flre  has  ended  every  Arab-Israeli  war. 
and  It  Is  again  being  offered.  If  the  price  is 
right,  slightly  masked  as  a  peace.  Whatever 
the  name,  however.  It  Is  essential  for  the 
Arabs  to  appear  to  have  Imposed  their  de- 
mands on  Israel.  It  Is  also  essential  for  any 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  to  leave  the 
way  open  for  their  resumption,  through  the 
Palestinians  or  some  other  unsatisfied  ele- 
ment. The  refusal  to  negotiate  with  Israel, 
the  setting  forth  of  terms  on  which  Israel's 
survival  would  depend,  and  the  oft-made  dis- 
tinction between  good  Jews  and  bad  Israelis 
serve  a  fundamental  purpose:  to  make  those 
Jews  who  may  be  permitted  to  remain  In 
the  area  a  small,  at  best  tolerated  religious 
minority — or.  as  Sadat  put  it  In  April  1972, 
not  so  long  ago,  "whom  our  Book  says  that 
lowliness  and  submlsslveness  Is  their  lot."  " 
When  the  PLO  leader.  Yaslr  Arafat,  says  that 
Jews  and  Arabs  will  have  equal  rights  In  his 
mythical  "secular,  democratic  Palestinian 
state,"  he  also  stipulates  that  the  state  would 
be  an  Integral  part  of  the  larger  Arab  nation, 


every  other  part  of  which — except  for  the 
special  case  of  Lebanon— is  as  non-?ecu;ar 
and  non-democratl?  as  li  U  po:.slble  to  get 
in  the  modern  world. 

All  of  which  doe.>  not  mean  tliat  Sadat  Is 
Invulnerable  to  attack  by  Arab  extremi  t.'^. 
They  are  not  satl!i{ied  v.ltii  rnythlr.g  Ie->s 
than  an  all-oi  t  war  to  the  derith  wl.h  Israel 
and  scorn  the  "moderation"  a  la  Sadat  v. h!ch 
be'ilvves  In  it'-lng  dl;-.lcm.-i"y  as  reii  as  force 
u:ia   waver?    between   E^-yptlan    ^eir-intere'^t 


cuul  Egyptian  leadership  of  the 


J  v.orld. 

Two  olher  poinis  In  Le  Monde's  Interview, 
v.hlrh  did  n?t  appear  :ii  the  New  y(.rk  Tirrien 
repor*.  are  notov.orthv.  Sidat  v.as  str.»ngely 
confident  about  where  'Vmeriran  po!!-y  wa5 
c;oln';.  On  the  PLO.  he  •'.Id:  "1  can  a<s\tre  yoa 
thtl  Wa;,nlng'on  will  not  delay  re;ot'niJng 
the  PLO  as  being  the  so;c  legitimate  rep- 
resentative of  the  ralesilnlan  je.iple."  The 
other  point  had  to  d;)  with  guaran;ecs:  "The 
17:3.  .aicl  the  USSR  D.e  i^ady  ta  lurnUh  us 
jointly  witli  such  gaarantecj  whlrh.  w-^uld  be 
approved  by  the  other  member.-;  of  the  Secur- 
ity Council  and,  If  dciiied,  by  the  entire 
United  Nations." 

Sadat  talked  n.i  if  he  knew  mt  re  ab'^'.il 
American  policy  than  alm.T.n  all  Ameri-ans 
were  permitted  to  know.  In  fact.  If  S»dat 
should  prove  to  be  right,  readers  of  Le  Monde 
knew  more  than  readers  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Times. 

V 

■WHiy  have  "guamnt^er;"  .•:;:dden'.y  become 
S.5  popular  In  some  American  and  Ar.';b 
circles'.' 

It  wa=  not  so  long  ago,  as  we  have  seen, 
thrvt  official  American  policy  cleaily  deem- 
ph.isi"f'd  guarantees.  Almost  the  only  voice 
tha'  hid  been  raised  in  their  f.ivor  v. as  that 
of  Sen.itor  Fulbrlght.  and  his  Ijneline.ss  wa.^ 
nc't  abated  by  his  advocacy.  The  Israelis  did 
not  na:it  t.hem.  the  Arabi  were  udI  impressed. 

^CK'-n  after  the  October  war.  however.  Sec- 
retary Ki  singer  began  to  talk  ab;>ut  guaran- 
tees. In  November  1973,  he  discussed  them 
publicly  on  two  occasions,  and  in  December 
of  th:;t  year,  once  again.  No  one  el.^  at  that 
time  w.TS  paying  so  much  attention  to  theui. 

The  .subject  was  brought  up  for  the  first 
time  on  November  12  by  an  interviewer  who 
apparently  thought  that  guarantee?  were  still 
officially  unwelcome.  Dr.  Kissinger's  answer 
revealed  more  than  he  may  have  Intended: 

"We  have  not  yet  given  any  particular 
Rttaranters.  However.  I  would  assume  that  If 
the  peace  negotiatloiis  succeed  there  will  be 
a  very  serious  problem,  especially  for  Israel, 
of  how  Its  security  can  be  assured  under 
conditions  when  the  final  borders  will  cer- 
tainly be  different  from  the  cease-fire  lines 
and  when  withdrawals  are  Involved  aa  Secu- 
rity Council  Re"^lution  242  provides. 

"At  this  point  the  question  of  guarantees 
will  arise  and  we  have  to  then  ask  the  ques- 
tion what  sort  of  guarantees — unilateral,  sev- 
eral countries,  and  so  forth.  Second,  more- 
over, the  great  powers  are  already  Involved  to 
Pome  extent'  In  the  Middle  East.  WTiat  we 
hive  to  do  Is  to  try  to  prevent  every  crUls 
from  turning  Into  a  clash  of  the  super- 
powers" *- 

The  best  authority,  then,  on  why  guaran- 
tee-, were  now  to  be  regarded  more  favorably 
was  Se'-retary  KHstnper  hlm«elf  He  recog- 
nised at  this  time  that  anything  the  Israelis 
could  get  from  the  Arab'*  in  return  for  wlth- 
drawftls  from  the  occupied  territories  would 
constitute  "a  very  serious  problem"  of  secu- 
rity for  Israel.  "Guirantees"  from  outJilde 
powers  were  supposed  to  compensate  Israel 
for  what  It  could  not  get  from  the  Arabs. 
Thl=.  In  essence,  was  the  rationale  which  he 
unguardedly  expressed  In  his  first  discourse 
on  the  subject. 

In  his  second  reference  to  guarantees  on 
November  21,  Secretary  Kissinger  talked 
about  the  number  of  elements  necessary  In  a 
peace  settlement: 

"It  will  have  to  have  an  element  of  with- 
drawals. It  will  have  to  have  en  element  of 
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security  arrangements  between  (lie  parties 
concerned.  And  It  may  have  to  have  <ia  ele- 
ment of  outside  guarantees.  In  addition, 
there  are  such  Issue.s  as  the  Palestinians  and 
the  futtire  of  Jeriisaleui."  - 

And  on  Deceniber  6,  he  mentioned  guaran- 
tees as  haviKi;  reached  ••he  str.fe  or  active 
<  onsideration:  We  are  prepared  to  coni^ider 
the  ques'-.on  of  guara;ilecs  in  its  Ijroadest 
sense."  and  "we  are  piepared  to  consider — 
I  said  to  con.sider,'  lio'  nei:essarilv  to  agree — 
either  individual  or  Jom.  guarantees.  As  to 
permanent  s'atioiunt?  of  United  States  or 
Soviet  force.-i  m  the  Middle  Ea.st.  v.e  are  sonie- 
\\hat  dublou!-,.  We  d(j  not  rule  it  o:ic  totally, 
but  we  are  rcluciant  to  ^sr.  it  into  'his."" 
After  plaining  the  seed  of  guar.tntee.s  in 
tlie  public  conscious:. e^s  for  the  liist;  time 
since  Senator  Pulbrigh'.  s  abortive  eiTort,  Dr. 
Kissinger  stopped  Just  .«liort  of  "onimittiug 
himself,  aa  if  time  vveio  needed  for  the  seed 
to  sprout. 

Meanwhile,  the  I.-.'-aelis  were  still  protest- 
ing that  guarantees  \<ere  not  in  their  inter- 
est nor.  for  tjiat  niatier.  in  tlie  American 
interest.  In  November  1973,  then  Defense 
Minister  Dayan  stated  he  Israeli  point  of 
view:  "We  don't  need  a  formal  guarantee, 
and  we  don't  want  any  other  soldiers,  Amer- 
ican or  otherwise,  to  fight  for  us."'- 

This  protest  did  not  discourt;e  the  mcl- 
pient  American  camprtigu  for  guarantees. 
Among  the  tirst  to  take  up  the  cau.se  was 
Professor  Zbigniew  Br/e/inski  of  Columbia 
University,  wiio  included  a  U.S.  guarantee 
In  his  personal  peace  plu;i.  In  mrvking  his 
case.  Profrs.sor  Brzeziii^ki  somehow  tried  to 
have  it  boih  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
argued:  'lu  effect.  Israel  enjoys  such  a  |U.S. ) 
guarantee."  On  the  oMier  hand,  l-.c  main- 
tained that  forma!i/in^'  it  would  'eihance 
the  esisiit'-t'  US -Israeli  relatiouj.hip  and 
have  the  added  advairage  of  makir.g  the 
consequences  of  any  at;gve.-..-.ion  against  Israel 
much  more  seriou.>."  He  carefull;,  refrained 
from  spelhiig  out  the  naure  of  his  guaran- 
tee and  from  explainii-^  v.-hy  an  admitted 
formality  should  make  ^o  much  d:tference." 
Another  recruit  in  'he  biirgeoiiiiit;  cam- 
paign was  Profe.-sor  William  K.  Griffith, 
whose  first  effort  appeared  in  t!ie  Winter 
1974  Issue  of  Orbr^.  He  vent  Professor  Brze- 
zinskl  one  better  by  calling  for  two  guaran- 
tees in  the  manner  of  the  old  Fulbright 
plan — a  multilateral  iuiernational  and  a  uni- 
lateral U.S.  guarantee.  Although  Professor 
Griffith  took  note  that  a  gvuarautee  •'might  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  military  action." 
he  studioubiy  avoided  the  hard  questions  of 
how.  when,  and  where.  Revealingly  he  rec- 
ognized that  ■  I.srael  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  rely  on  its  own  resources  and  military 
forces  to  guarantee  its  security.  Rather,  it 
would  have  to  depend  >n  part  on  interna- 
tional and  U.S.  guarantees"  (emphasis 
added)."  I  have  emphasised  the  words  "m 
part"  because  they  betray  how  easy  it  is  to 
misuse  the  term  "guarantee."  A  guarantee 
"in  part"  is  a  contradiction:  a  guarantee  is 
totally  effective  or  it  is  no  gtiarantee. 

In  a  repeat  performance  in  his  role  as  a 
Roving  Editor  of  the  Rradcr's  Digest.  Pro- 
fessor Grffith  hit  the  reader  on  the  head  with 
this  opening  .sentence:  It  you  think  the 
Arab  oil  squeeze  a  year  ago  was  bad.  you 
haven't  seen  anything  yet."  He  warned  of  gas 
rationing,  chilly  homes  and  offices,  factories 
shut  down,  the  financl.tl  system  di.->rupted. 
and  the  fir^t  major  dejiression  since  the 
1930's.  Next  came  the  real  me.ssaf,'e:  "All  this 
will  probably  happen  uiUess  Washington 
takes  prompt  and  decisive  action  to  settle 
tlio  long-standing  conflict  between  Israel  and 
the  Arabs' — along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
author.  No  one  would  ever  know  from  this 
crude  tie-up  that  the  Arab  oU  threat  did  not 
originate  with,  and  could  go  on  for  many 
other  reasons  than,  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
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r>r  that  working  up  mass  hysteria  is  tlie  worst 
possible  political  climate  for  working  out  an 
American  policy. 

Like  Professor  BrzezinskI,  Professor  Grimth 
also  iidmitted  that  a  U.S.  gua»'*iiteo  would 
only  formalize  a  long-.->tanding  ccinmit- 
ment — and  con.stitute  a  clear  si^-n  to  Uie 
Arabs  that  we  mean  business,  and  Uierefor* 
that  they  can  never  dfstroy  or  disman'le 
larae!  •  Presumably  this  means  thai  our  pre- 
<  lous  luag-standing  cuinnntmeiu  was  not 
clear  and  did  nut  convince  the  Arabs  that  we 
mtant  business.  Why  a  new  formality  should 
be  trii'nped-up  to  be  .so  much  more  compel- 
ling tlian  the  old  coiiuiuiment  again  re- 
niftiiied  a  m:  ;.tery  '- 

By  the  e.id  of  1974,  the  campaign  for  guar- 
amees  Inui  gau.ed  real  momentum  Senator 
Fulbright  was  iieard  from  onre  more-  not h- 
iiig  ne'v.  bui  the  title  gi'en  to  his  speech  in 
the  Wu<'nng'on  MontliUj  was  revealing: 
'  Gel  in^.  Tough  with  Israel."  " 

Former  L'lder  Secretary  of  State  George  W. 
Bill  came  out  for  a  Sovi':t-.\mericaii  impo.'^ed 
guarantee  on  terms  to  be  set  fortii  in  detail 
by  tl.e  Security  Council.  Just  lio',^-  much  of  a 
gtiftraiitce  it  would  be,  on  the  American  side, 
appeared  to  be  qu'-stlonable,  since  Mr.  Ball 
himieir  seriously  doubted  •  Uiat  President 
Forci,  or  any  American  President,  would 
launch  a  military  venture  in  the  area."  -" 
P.-oieissor  Richard  H.  Ullman  of  Princeton 
Uiiiver.sity  urged  that  the  present  American 
"commit nienf  to  Israel  was  too  ambiguous 
■-•.iKl  th.it  "an  absolutely  tinambiguous  Amer- 
ican commitment — one  perhaps  incliullng  the 
stationing  of  contingents  of  Amer!<'an  forces 
in  I-irael.'  was  now  needed.  '  How  difficult  it 
might  be  for  a  unilateral  American  commit- 
ment of  tills  kind  'o  get  tlie  necessary  von- 
tiT'^SMionp!  support  was  .s>on  indicted  by  two 
mrli'ciitial  Senator-;.  Wlien  Senator  Charles 
H  Percy  came  back  from  the  Middle  En?t 
ia  late  January  of  tliis  year,  he  fore.'jaw  the 
necessity  of  .Americans  troops,  it  Israel  .should 
need  them  i  i  a  new  war  started  by  the  Arabs, 
but  '  I  would  ask  Soviet  Rus.?ia  to  Join  us.  to- 
gether with  other  countries,  to  provide  an  in- 
ternational force,"  he  e.xplalned. -'  Senator 
John  Spai-kman.  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Fore;i;n  Relations  Cominit'Ce.  also  spoke  hi 
fa^.or  of  "assurances"  to  Israel  by  major 
power.3."  ■' 

These  variations  on  the  theme  of  guar- 
antees were  accompanied  by  various  de- 
mands on  ^^rael.  Profes.sor  Brzezinskis  plan 
called  for  Israeli  surrender  of  political  con- 
trol of  the  occupied  territories  in  return  for 
Arab  surrenrJer  of  military  control.  Pi'ofes- 
.^or  Griffith,  in  his  1974  article  in  Orhi-i.  e.x- 
cepied  the  ■La'run  salient"  in  the  West  Bank 
and  parts  of  the  Golan  Heights,  but  his  1075 
article  in  tlie  /Jeader'.s-  Digest  mentioned 
only  the  Walling  Wall  of  East  Jerusalem. 
Senator  Fulbright  would  hear  of  nothing 
but  total  withdrawal  on  all  fronts.  Mr.  Ball 
preferred  to  leave  the  reader  In  the  dark  on 
this  score,  but  expressed  remarkable  confi- 
dence that  It  should  not  be  "too  difficult" 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  agree  on  "secure  and  recognized  bounda- 
ries' for  Israel,  providing  only  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Jointly  guaranteed  the  settle- 
ment. Profes.sor  Ullman  touched  on  Lsraell 
■  territorial  concessions  which  will  be  so  vi- 
tally nec'-.s.-ary  IT  a  genuine  end  to  iiostililles 
in  tlie  Middle  East  Is  ever  to  come."  but  pru- 
dently abstained  from  mentioning  what  they 
might  be.  Senator  Percy  came  out  for  "pull- 
ing back  essentially  to  the  1967  lines,"  and 
Senator  Sparkman  spoke  of  Israel  as  "stir- 
rendeil.ig  some  of  the  land,  if  not  all." 

Most  of  these  proposal.s.  for  pood  reason. 
linked  a  guarantee  with  an  lmpo--Pd  .se'tle- 
rttent.  Guarantors  must.  In  the  last  analvsl.s, 
decide  v.'hat  thev  are  willing  to  guarantee, 
even  if  the  parties  concerned  can  agree 
among  themselves  and  e.specially  If  they  can- 
not, ir  a  guarantee  becomes  critical  to  a 
settlemenf.  the  next  step  Is  to  impose  those 
termi  whl.h  ai-e  agreeable  to  the  guarantor. 


As  a  result,  it  become  more  Important  for 
the  contending  parties  to  negotiate  with  the 
guarantor  than  among  themselves. 

Strangely,  no  one  had  yet  told  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Uiat  the  line  niieht 
lie  chan;;ing.  On  January  23  of  this  year  M  ■ 
l-i->!d  .till  heM  faithfully  to  the  old  hie' 
"But  I  li.ink  the  Israelis  with  adequate 
eqiup:ne;u  and  their  determination  and  .snf- 
Jicent  economic  aid  won't  have  to  have  ;'t;a'- 
antees  of  any  kind."  ■•<  On  February  Itj.  r,',ju.-. 
ever,  his  .Secretary  of  State  spoke  of  a  ■po^- 
.'ible  fitiaranter?  of  the  Soviet  Union,  "  pix. 
siiinabiy  not  alone.-'  On  February  21.  J.,.,, e,- 
Re  ion.  who  .seems  to  have  developed  the 
uncanny  knack  of  kno'A'ing  what  Dr.  K:--- 
siugcr  has  in  mind,  confided  to  his  reader.'^ 
that,  'tiie  idea  of  an  American  "guarantee" 
of  I-rael's  security  now  seems  the  most  lele- 
vau-c.  if  difficult,  compromise."  On  Febriiary 
23.  however,  the  old  line  was  dutifully  re- 
..tated  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sisco, 
who  .<^aid  that  fiiiy  guarantee  was  being  .stud- 
ied only  as  "a  supplement  and  a  complement 
to  the  actual  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties." based  on  Resolution  242.  Israeli  Air.- 
'oa-^.sador  Simcha  Dinltz,  It  was  reported,  liad 
asked  Dr.  Kissinger  for  an  explanaiio..  and 
lif  rt  been  told  the  same  thing."" 

^^<;anwhlle.  the  Israelis  were  still  resisting. 
•  An  American  military  presence  here  wottid 
be  p.  <;-uve  mistake."  a  high  Israeli  ofn>  ial 
in.-iisteii.  •"We  are  proud  that  no  Aniencan 
soldier  had  lost  his  life  in  tlie  defense  .of 
I.-r;\e!  and  it  would  be  a  terrible  tragedv  il  i- 
hap.utiied." -■  Foreign  Minister  Allou  de- 
ciared  thi<t  I.-rael  -.■ould  njt  accept  any 
fc.rmal  guarantees  of  Israers  existence  by  the 
I'll. ted  Slates  or  any  other  third  country 
iinle.-s  'Israel  is  capable  of  defending 
ii.-eir.  Pnmo    Mhiister    Rabin    said    tliat 

"liiose  who  propoied"  an  American-Israel 
defen.e  treaty  are  seeking  it  as  "a  sub- 
oiitate  fur  defensible  borders."  He  tnaiii- 
taiiied:  Tiio  moment  that  Israel's  destiny  in 
anything  relating  to  the  defen.se  of  its  very 
existence  is  taken  out  of  its  hands,  then  this 
becomes  a  different  Israel — at  the  mer -y  of 
oiheio."'  Reienuig  to  an  American -Soviet 
guarantee,  he  held  that  it  would  ha\e  lo 
practical  value  and  that  no  arrangemem 
exists  "that  goes  by  the  term  "guarantees'  by 
the  two  powers  for  any  kind  of  settlement 
between  statee,  or  a  regional  settlement."" 
Something  odd  has  clearly  been  going  on. 
What  is  there  about  guarantees  that  i.s  so 
aiu-active  to  .some  American  publicists  and 
politicians?  What  effect  would  guarantees 
have  on  Resolutions  242  and  338  ou  wiuch 
American  policy  Is  still  supposedly  based? 
Wiiy  Kliould  the  Israelis  be  so  allergic  to 
them.' 

n 
A  flue  to  the  sudden  altractivene.  s  of 
L'uarantees  may  be  found  in  some  of  the 
ihin;?s  that  have  been  said  hi  favor  of  faem. 
When  he  first  broached  the  subject  on 
November  12,  1973,  it  may  be  recalled, 
Secretary  Kissinger  Indicated  why  some  sort 
of  guarantee  might  be  necessary.  It  was  con- 
ceived, he  implied,  as  a  means  of  making  up 
for  the  "very  serious  problem"  for  Lsraell 
.security  which  would  arise  when  final  borders 
were  arranged.  The  guarantee,  then,  was  coin- 
peiLsat'on  for  what  would  othertvHe  be  3 
.-j'ale  of  serious  Israeli  Insecurity. 

Sadat  also  alluded  to  something  impor- 
trnt  when  he  said  In  one  Interview  that  there 
"  JS  i.o'hlng  a,s  good  as  International  guaran- 
tees '  and  m  another  Interview  that  he  had 
I'.o-hing  to  give  the  Israeli  for  a  pull-back 
!U  the  Sinai,  the  Golan  Heights,  and  the 
'\\'':st  Bat.k  or.  for  that  matter,  anywhere 
else."  In  liis  view,  then,  guarantees  are  good 
because  they  are  .something  that  sonie-me 
else  Kivcs  to  the  Israelis. 

James  Reston  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  21,  1975,  saw  an  American  guaran- 
tee as  pai-t  of  a  "compromise."  A  guarantee, 
then.  1--  from  this  point  of  view  essentially  a 
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•■compromise"  arranged  between  Israel  ana 
H^e  guarantors,  not  between  Israel  and  the 
Arabs. 

It  should  liow  be  sufficiently  clear  why  a 
guarantee  has.  In  ;.ome  minds,  been  promoted 
from  a  supplement  to  a  substitute.  It  has 
rmcr^'ed  as  the  most  seductive  way  of  getting 
.iron  :d  the  co.iditionsset  forth  lu  Resolution 
■2*12  a:id  338.  The  first  held  out  the  expecta- 
iiuii  of  some  change  in  boundaries,  and  the 
s.eco;id  proml.sed  negotiations  between  the 
parti-'s  concar.ied.  While  everyone  continues 
to  pay  lip-service  to  both  resoluUons,  they 
are  i.i  da.ger  of  b^i.ig  ev!.;cerated.  Neither 
resolution  siltl  anything  about  guarantees. 
If  the  resolutions  were  lived  up  to.  guaran- 
tee.": '.vould  nut  b3  so  urgent  or  would  at  most 
be  regarded  a.  useful  reinforcements.  Tho 
ne.v  promine-.ce  of  ^ruarat.tees  Is  a  sure  sljn 
that  the  balancs  in  the  re?olutlois  has  in 
practice  tipped  dr?.=tically  against  Israel  and 
fh.it  somethlri.7  had  to  be  Improvised  that 
w.iuld  appear  to  right  the  balance. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  thing:  the  Is- 
.sue  here  Is  not  whether  Rc-olut!o;is  242  and 
338  are  good  or  bad.  The  is-sue  Is  whetl.er 
thpv  are  being  gutted. 

Despite  all  the  recent  publicity  abotit  a 
guarantee.  It  Is  remarkable  how  little 
thought  ha.A  been  given  to  it  In  pre.=e:it  cir- 
cumstances. Those  who  have  been  using  the 
term  so  glibly  of  late  have  not  made  the 
slightest  effort  to  spell  out  how  It  would 
woric  or  what  Its  effect  would  be. 

Th.e  past  record  Is  not  encoi'r.iging.  Appar- 
ently only  one  study,  by  Professor  Alan 
Dowty.  has  been  made  of  how  lntornatio:ial 
guarantees  ml3ht  apply  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  It  cm?  to  this  conclusion:  'Gen- 
erally it  must  be  stressed  that  the  prognois 
for  inter  ^atlonil  guarantees  as  part  of  an 
Egvptlan-I'raell  settlement  Is  prxjr.""' 

A  serious  rruarantee  is  not  a  diplomatic 
bandaid:  it  is  a  solemn  undertaking  to  go 
to  war  If  the  guaranteed  nation  Is  endan- 
gered. Thus  arises  the  first  hard  problem — 
who  would  decl-'e  whether  or  not  the  guar- 
antee is  operative?  The  obvious  answer  Is:  the 
guar.antor  or  guarantors.  After  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  such  a  decision  would  not  b-  easy 
for  the  United  States.  If  the  guarantee  were 
embodied  in  a  formal  treaty,  as  Mr.  Fulbright 
and  others  have  urged,  the  commitment 
would  be  most  uncertain  and  Ill-defined  un- 
less it  specifically  detailed  "what  steps  would 
be  taken  under  what  circumstances."  as 
Professor  Dowty  put  It.""  It  would  not  be 
easy  for  such  a  detailed  treaty  to  be  nego- 
tiated or  to  get  through  Congress  In  the 
present  circumstances:  it  would  be  even 
more  difficult  to  get  Congress  to  declare  war 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  good  a 
gtiarantee.  unless  we  are  going  to  get  Into 
another  Presidential  war  which.  If  only  for 
constitutional  reasons,  might  tear  the  coun- 
try apart  again  One  need  only  think  of  one 
nagging  question  that  would  inevitably  arise 
and  hold  up  an  Amerl"an  deci'^ion — who  was 
the  aggresFor?  In  1967.  Israel  was  deliber- 
ately provoked  btit  was  denounced  by  the 
Soviet  bloc,  the  Arab  bloc,  and  Senator  Ful- 
bright as  the  "aggres'or."  On  October  6.  1973, 
the  Arab  armies  admittedly  moved  first  and 
caught  the  Tsraell  forces  by  surprise,  but  the 
Sovii-t  and  Arab  blocks  In  the  UN  launched 
a  concerted  campaign  against  Israeli  "aggres- 
sion" that  lasted  for  some  days. 

Sim,  let  ui  make  the  most  favorr.ble  as- 
suninti'-ns  al)out  the  treaty  In  time  of  crisis. 
Ouaranteen.  as  Professor  Hans  Morgenthau 
pointed  out  almost  three  decades  ago.  "must 
h?i  effective  in  their  execution,  and  the  execu- 
tion must  be  automatic."*!  In  the  case  of 
Israel,  the  sine  qua  non  of  automatic — or 
even  effective — execution  would  be  speed. 
"ilie  Israeli  emergency  plan  in  1973  was  based 
<^n  a  period  of  twelve  days.*  The  period  has 
probably  been  extended  alnce  then,  but  an 
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Israeli  emergency  would  still  almost  certain- 
ly be  most  acute  In  the  first  days.  A  rsscue 
operation  mounted  too  late  would  do  no  good 
for  Israel  and  would  hopelessly  discredit  the 
United  States. 

To  avoid  such  a  contingency,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  an  American  force  should  be 
stationed  In  Israel  prior  to  any  emergency. 
If  it  were  merely  a  token,  "trip-wire"  force. 
It  would  not  be  able  to  defend  Itself  ade- 
quately, let  alone  Israel.  We  would  hi  read- 
lug  about  American  casualties  before  we 
know  how  far  we  wanted  to  commit  ours.-lves 
to  a  real  war.  An  adequate  American  force 
would  have  to  be  a  rather  large  one.  perhaps 
as  large  as  the  Israeli  force  that  would  have 
to  b3  mobilized  to  meet  an  attack.  One  ihud- 
ders  at  the  thought  of  thousands  cf  Ameri- 
can troops,  complete  with  PX's  and  other  ap- 
purtenances, stationed  permanently  In  Israel, 
their  logistical  bases  six  thousand  niilss  or 
mora  away. 

I'hase  daunting  problems  would  be  com- 
poanded  by  a  Soviet -American  cr  "inter- 
national" guarantee.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
p;l  ei  xioswsrvl.ig,  unconditional  political — 
and,  to  the  extent  that  Soviet  interests  were 
ser.ecl,  military — ^support  to  the  Arab  states 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  conspired  with 
Syria  in  1067  to  nudge  Nasser  Into  foolhardy 
ad  -cnturlsm.  Among  the  captured  docu- 
ments In  the  1973  war  were  lectures  delivered 
by  Soviet  generals  at  the  Egyptian  Staff  Col- 
lege on  how  to  deal  with  Israel:  they  advised 
the  Egyptians  to  wage  long  drawn-out  wars 
of  attrition,  aimed  at  softening  up  and  wear- 
ing Israel  down.  Instead  of  the  short,  swift 
wars  of  movement  which  they  said  Israel 
favored.''^  At  present,  Soviet  Russia  is  ayain 
nudging  Egypt  by  heavily  arming  the  most 
extreme  Arab  states.  Syria  and  Iraq.  Thanks 
to  Soviet  arms,  the  PLO  has  a  far  larger  and 
far  better-equipped  army  in  Lebanon  than 
tlie  Lebanese  government  has. 

D.}t:nte.  one  Is  sure  to  be  told,  makes  a 
Soviet-American  guarantee  feasible.  But 
Secretary  Kissinger  himself  has  told  us  that 
the  Middle  East  has  been  most  Impervious 
to  detente.™  Even  If  detente  worked  better 
In  the  Middle  East.  Its  relationship  to  a 
guarantee  would  not  be  reassuring.  A  guar- 
antee, to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be 
effective  and  automatic:  it  should  not  de- 
pend on  a  Soviet-American  rapport  which 
by  Its  very  nature  Is  fluctuating  and  un- 
stable. If  a  guarantee  Is  based  on  detente, 
any  threat  to  detente  would  become  a  threat 
to  the  guarantee.  Any  threat  to  the  guaran- 
tee would.  In  turn,  threaten  and  get  tangled 
up  In  the  whole  complex  of  issues  and  In- 
terests that  make  up  detente.  Above  all.  a 
Soviet-American  guarantee  would  give  the 
Soviet  Union  a  veto  power  or  at  least  a  po- 
tentially fatal  power  of  obstruction:  the 
United  States  would  be  faced  with  the  al- 
ternative of  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  hurriedly  breaking  with  it  on  the 
operation  of  the  guarantee.  One  can  hardly 
Imagine  a  more  fragile  and  hazardous  basis 
for  a  guarantee. 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems  that  a 
guarantee  raises.  Amazingly,  all  the  would- 
be  and  have-been  policy  makers  and  policy 
planners  who  have  proposed  some  form  of 
guarantee  have  not  made  the  slightest  eHort 
to  deal  with  any  of  them.  This  uncharacter- 
istic reticence  Is  Itself  a  commentary  on  how 
well  thought-out  the  proposal  Is. 
vn 

Secretary  Kissinger's  more  recent  thinking 
on  foreign  policy  has  been  marked  by  a  pe- 
culiar contradiction.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
has  repeatedly  called  for  "conceptual"  frame- 
work* and  breakthroughs.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  pronounced:  "The  difference 
between  a  good  and  a  mediocre  policy  Is 
the  accvimulatlon  of  nuances." "' 

One  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  Concepts  are 
large  and  fundamental;  nuances  are  small 
and  st>bsldlary.  A  good  foreign  policy  un- 


doubtedly needs  both,  but  no  accumulation 
of  nuances  can  sive  unsound  concepts,  while 
sound  concepts  can  often  survive  a  gooJ 
many  unfortunate  nuances.  What  passes  for 
nuances,  moreover,  often  conceals  unrecog- 
nized cr  unacknowledged  ccncepts. 

In  Coscuce,  tiie  Kissinger  policy  hits  len:.'cd 
to  interpose  the  United  Slates  Isr.ic;  and  tlie 
Arabs.  Tl^e  b  sic  formula  has  been  for  tho 
LTnitcl  fc'tates  to  do  for  the  Arats  what  the 
latter  wijl  not  do  thcm^tlves.  If  the  Arab.=i 
cannot  force  Israel  to  give  up  territory,  tho 
United  States  is  expcci^d  to  put  subtle  and 
njt-.;ci-:,abtie  pressure  en  Israel  to  give  up 
ternury.  If  a  return  to  t'.ic  pre-19G7  bound- 
aries decreases  Israeli  sectirity.  the  United 
States  considers  making  up  tlie  difference 
with  an  American  or  Amarlcan-plus  guaran- 
tee. If  lirael  surrenders  the  Abu  Rodels  oil 
field  in  the  Sinai,  let  the  United  States  ar- 
ratzje  to  get  an  equivalent  amount  of  oil 
from  Iran. 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  said  about 
thii  American  rol-?  is  that  it  represents  a  tilt 
of  policy  that  goes  far  'jcyond  "nuances."  It 
may  he  good  or  bad,  but  it  is  rot  mere  of  the 
san:o. 

Tiie  old  concept  used  to  be  that  there  anild 
be  no  peace  in  the  Middle  East  unless  Israelis 
and  Ariibs  came  to  terms  with  each  other. 
The  new  concept  is  for  'ooth  cf  them  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  United  States.  It  is  only 
cue  step  from  this  to  the  concept  that  the 
United  States  must  come  to  terms  with  them 
by,  If  necessary.  Imposing  its  terms  on  them. 
This  step  h-s  already  teen  taken  unoffielallv. 
as  ir.diciued  by  the  articles  I  have  cited,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  hew  far  official  policy 
will  fo  i!i  this  direction. 

In  reality,  the  United  States  cannot  impose 
Its  terms,  whatever  they  are.  equally  on  Is- 
raelis  and  Arabs.  An  Imiosed  settlement  Is. 
in  pr  ciice.  a  settlement  Imposed  on  Israel. 
It  implies  that  the  Arabs  wtl!  gi'e  as  much 
or  as  little  as  thej'  want  to  give,  the  United 
States  win  In  some  manner  pay  off  for  them, 
and  Israel  will  get  whatever  the  Arabs  and 
the  United  States  together  choose  to  give. 

Is  it  in  the  American  Interest  to  Interpose 
itself  in  this  way  between  Isriel  and  the 
Arabs? 

We  may  accept  at  face  value  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's assurance:  "The  United  States— and 
finally  In  the  last  analysis  Eurone— will  net 
negotiate  over  tl-;e  survlvl  of  Israel.  This 
would  be  an  act  of  such  extraordinary  cy- 
nicism that  the  world  would  be  morally  mort- 
gaged if  It  ever  happened.  But  it  won't 
happen."  •' 

At  one  time.  I  too  thought  It  couHnt 
happen  Now  I  am  not  so  .'ure  It  mav  happen 
because  people  make  It  happen,  not  neces- 
sarily because  thev  waT  it  to  ha'^'^en  The 
shabby  scandal  of  UTIESCO.  the  obsequious 
exhibition  of  Taslr  Arafst  at  the  UN  the 
craven  behavior  in  the  face  cf  the  Ar.ah 
blacklist  of  Western  companies  and  financial 
Institutions,  the  report  that  a  British  minis- 
ter "recantiy  told  a  visiting  American  poli- 
tician that  the  government  doesn't  envision 
Israel's  long-term  survival  and  Is  ba.Mn"  Us 
Middle  East  policies  around  that  asstimp- 
tlon"<f — have  shaken  mv  confldeice.  I  am 
surj  that  Israel  will  survive,  because  iU  will 
to  survive  Is  Its  veritable  guarantee  but  I 
am  far  from  sure  that  tlie  rest  of  the  world 
Is  not  already  well  on  Its  way  to  morallv 
mortgaging  Itself. 

One  way  to  become  morally  mortgaged  Is 
to  deprive  Israel  of  Its  own  power  of  defense 
and  to  substitute  the  Illusion  of  someone 
else's  power  I  say  "illusion"  because  no 
outside  power,  not  even  that  of  the  United 
State.?,  can  effectively  take  the  place  of 
Israeli  power.  I  Is  simply  expecting  too  much 
of  the  United  States  In  the  present  circum- 
stances to  make  good  a  guarantee  which,  if 
taken  seriously,  could  mean  fighting  another 
'Vietnam  war  in  Israel.  That  specter  is  not 
good  for  cither  the  United  States  or  Israel, 
"i'et  ii  i.'.iiers  over  the  agitation  for  Imposed 
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sctfl«meiit.s  :i:;d  ^'iian^ luce's  without  auy  of 
the  advocates  of  the^e  proposals  daring  to 
'orlng  it  out  into  the  open. 

•It  wds  Sadafs  strategy  M  make  the  United 
States  the  center  of  the  struggle.  It  serves 
his  strategy  for  the  United  S'iite.s  to  interpose 
Itself  constantly  bet  vee-i  Israel  nrfi  the  Arabs 
HI  a  manner  upver  don"  before  An  American 
S\iarantee  is  perfecMy  ar,en»able  to  him  be- 
lause  it  .shifts  rtttei'fion  ii-.vay  from  anything 
resemblintr  an  Arab  !;uarantre. 

If  the  American  aim  is  an  I  rael  that  ran 
defend  itself,  we  cannot  alTord  to  forget 
^me  of  the  concepts  that  have  governed 
I-.raers  existence  from  the  outset: 

It  Only  I-ira-'li.'i  i -ni  efp'fnd  I'^rufJ.  Thio  is 
an  Ineluctable  reahty  with  which  Israel  has 
lived  for  a  lon^  time.  It  is  a  critic  il  difference 
between  Israel  und  Vietnam  Ainerxanlza- 
tioa  of  I.sraell  defence  would  smother  Israel 
as  it;  smothered  Vietnam.  Even  the  chimera 
of  Americani^a  I'.a  canno'  fiiil  to  h..ve  as 
baneful  an  etfect  on  Iir.iel  self-reliance  a.s 
the  real  thing  had  on  the  Vietname.ie. 

Those  who  warn  nn  imposed  set'.lonient 
and  or  guaraiuee  spt(.iali7e  in  the  most  lu- 
gubrious a.ssc.%*nien!s  of  Isr.iel  3  abiliiy  to  de- 
fend its«>lf.  If  tiie  Arabs  ,vere  as  strone  and 
the  Israelis  a.s  wealt  as  .Mr  Fulbri;  h.t  and 
others  would  like  us  to  believe,  the  Arabs 
would  iiave  overrun  Israel  some  ihne  no  We 
seem  to  have  gore  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other:  it  Is  all  the  fa.-;hion  to  exaiiteraie 
Israels  ditticulties  and  Itn'^re  tbose  of  the 
Arabs.  If  The  Ar.ii;,  did  not  have  so  matiy 
troubles  of  their  o.vn,  Sadat  would  lot  have 
chosen  to  ask  the  United  States  to  get  what 
he  wants  ior  him  ln.^tpaU  ot  taking  it  li'in- 
self.  There  is  1:0  need  to  nn  uini>:e  i.ow  haiii 
pressed  Israel  ts.  but  there  is  also  no  rc.tson 
to  underestimate  how  hard  put  the  Arabs 
are.  Polite  panic-n'-ongerin?  has  iiecome  a 
form  oi  psychological  warfare  to  break 
lorael's  uill  to  resist  Arab  or  American  pres- 
sure. 

2)  Tlierr  i<  no  fir.icr  h.,  projij.  Two  vears 
ago.  Mr.  SIsoo  derided  the  mvth  tliat  peace 
can  be  made  by  proxy."  The  mvth  Is  still  a 
myth.  A  stateineia  by  Eirvpi  to  the  United 
States  is  not  the  s.ime  a.s  a  statement  bv 
Egypt  to  Israel  If  a  were  the  same.  Sadat 
would  not  be  .-o  adicn-jnt  about  not  gtvine 
it  to  Israel.  The  use  of  a  proxy  is  important 
to  Egypt  because  it  leaves  the  wav  wide  open 
to  an  eva.sion  of  rcsponslbllitv.  An  under- 
the-table  deal  of  this  kind  c.in  be  denied 
obfuscated,  or  repudiated,  e-.pecial!v  Inside 
the  Arab  countries.  A  deal  wiilch  Is  not  rec- 
ognized a.s  such  by  nio.^t  Arabs  aid  I  raelis 
Is  doomed  to  break  down. 

What  starts  as  a  guarantee  to  Israel  end.3 
In  reality  a.^  a  g\iarantee  for  Egvpt,  In  the 
event  of  default.  I.-r.-,,-!  i,as  no  cl.iim  on 
Esypt;  it  must  come  to  'iie  United  States 
with  its  complain',  as  it  did.  fniitlessly.  be- 
fore. This  sort  of  tran.saition  is  ca'culated  to 
envenom  future  Israeli-American  relations 
far  more  than  it  can  po.s^iblv  Improve  Israeli- 
Egyptian  relations.  It  l.s  the  kind  of  thing 
diplomats  think  of  to  k-e'  over  a  bad  moment, 
when  thev  cannot  think  of  anvthiiiK  else. 

3)  Peace  i,?  not  a  piece  0/  paprr.  At  present 
a  direct  and  open  pledge  of  peace  or  non- 
belligerence  by  Egvpt  to  I-rael  is  almost  too 
much  to  hope  for:  even  a  statement  of  non- 
belligerence  given  -o  .■»  third  partv  is  eagerly 
bid  for  as  if  at  an  auction.  The  reality  of 
peace  will  nc-.er  ije  achieved  in  this  fashion 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East  will  become  ef- 
fec'ive  only  when  it  concerns  wavs  of  making 
a  start  at  living  togetiier.  soclallv.  econom- 
ically. Intellectually.  That  is  whv  such  issues 
as  trade  and  travel  between  I-iael  and  the 
Arab  states  are  what  really  inaitor.  When 
they  are  put  off  to  the  next  generation,  one 
can  be  sure  that  what  Is  being  called  peace 
or  nou-belhgerence  is  no  more  than  another 
cea.se-fire.  Here  Is  a  story  by  Bernard  Gwertz- 
man  which  tells  better  than  anvthiii"  ptse 
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\\!rit  pep  c  does  and  docs  not  mean;  '  Otie 
American  suggested  |to  a  high  Efryptian  of- 
licialj  that  as  a  way  of  reducing  mistrust, 
Egypt  should  Invite  some  Israeli  editors  to 
vi-^if  for  a  month  and  see  the  situation  for 
themselves.  Tlio  Egyptian's  manner  changed. 
He  looked  startloJ.  'Look.'  he  said,  'v.e  let 
Jews  from  America  and  o'her  coun'ries  visit. 
We  know  why  they  come  here  and  that  is  all 
right  with  us.  But  to  ft.sk  us  to  let  Israelis 
in— that  is  too  mu'h' "  (Now  Voi  k  Tivf'  , 
Fetjfuary  17.  1973). 

The  test  of  pea.'e  in  the  Middle  Ea  t.  then, 
hi  iges  more  on  Arab-I-.raeti  re'ation?  t!nm 
on  Arab-.Ame.iran  cr  Israeli-American  rcla- 
I  ions.  There  i.s  a  delicate  balance  between 
these  retntioir,hips  that  is  dangerotisly  rtis- 
tuibpd  by  putting  the  U:)ltei.1  States  ni  the 
nnddlf',  novv  acting  ,ts  guar.tnt.or  for  I;-iel. 
now  for  Ef/.pt  or  some  other  Arab  state  Tiie 
I'nlted  St.-ites  is  in  no  position  to  make  kockI 
iiu  omatically  on  .S43me  gtiarantces.  and  they 
sho'.Ud  not  be  gnen  if  they  cannot  be  made 
good.  The  tilt  in  the  India-Paktstt>n  struggle 
was  not  one  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  mni-e  success- 
fitl  operations.  A  tilt  in  the  Middle  I'a.st  ('oes 
li  <t  promise  to  come  out  any  bet'er. 

Tv  m.ny  be  s.iid  that  an  impo.sed  sctttement 
and  guarantee  pre.seiu  an  extreme  ca.se. 
.\.\ertheles.s,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  this  case  lately,  and  the  quc."tion  arises 
whv  anyone  should  want  to  push  it. 

For  ^.ome.  I  suspect,  it  L?  a  little  more 
than  a  gimmick.  When  we  are  told  that 
Israpl  has.  in  effect,  always  had  an  Ameri- 
can guarantee  but  sliould  get  ano:  her  one. 
v.e  have  a  ri;;ht  t/i  wonder  whether  the  pro- 
posnl  can  be  taken  .seriously.  When  v  e  are 
told  that  guaran'ees  would  gnaramee  Israel 
"m  pan."  we  ha\e  a  right  to  que.ition 
wheher  this  means  ihi't  Israel  woutd  be 
guaran'eed  to  be  half-alive  or  hulf-d^.Td 
When  we  nre  told  that  ;i  guarantee  is  Just 
what  Israel  need.,  but  that,  no  American 
President  co'tid  be  expected  to  u^p  .American 
armed  forces  m  the  Middle  East,  we  have  a 
right  to  sunnisf  that  \\  p  are  being  .sold  a  pig 
m  a  poke. 

Israeli  Dpten.se  Mlni.^tcr  Shimon  Peres  has 
made  a  biting  observation  on  how  guarantees 
operate;  In  a  way,  guarantees  are  like  bank 
loans.  They  are  given  once  vou  convince 
the  bank  that  vou  do  not  need  them.  If 
von  reallv  need  them,  everyl)ody  is  embar- 
ra-.-ed  to  take  the  risk.  "  ••' 

Secretary  Kissinger  recently  told  the  edi- 
:ors  of  the  Ne\i'  Rrpnh'ii-  that  a  fuarantce 
would  Ije  only  ■  icing  on  the  cake  '  '—which 
IS  not  how  he  described  it  when  he  brought 
it  UD  the  hrst  time  on  Novemlier  I'J.  Vjl'.i. 
If  there  was  a  cake,  however,  icing  would 
.seem  to  be,  in  the  circumstances,  a  Itixurv 
that  could  well  be  spared.  The  trouble  is 
that  guarantees  look  more  like  icing  without 
the  cake. 

Motives  imdoubtedlv  differ  from  proponetit 
to  proponent  of  a  guarantee.  Some  seem  to 
thnik  of  it  in  terms  of  fautf  de  micux—i:  is 
not  an  Ideal  solution  but  it  Is  better  'ban 
nothing.  If  the  price  were  not  ^o  hlfh  and 
the  consetiuences  01  making  good  on  it  not 
.<?o  serlotis,  such  a  view  might  be  unobjec- 
tionable if  not  too  inspiring.  Others  seem 
to  think  that  Israel  has  no  buiiness  looking 
this  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  because  it  is  r,o 
dependent  on  the  United  S-ates.  Israel  in 
this  view  .should  be  giatefui  for  any'hing  It 
gets.  This  crass  approach  grossly  underei'i- 
mates  the  determination  of  Israelis  to  re- 
main a.s  far  as  po.ssible  masters  of  their  own 
fate.  Tiiere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Israel 
••'.ould  accede  to  any  kind  of  .setilement  or 
Hiiy  kind  of  guarantee.  The  coiK-.equences  of 
attempting  to  impo.se  a  one-.«ided  settle- 
ment on  I.'^racl.  covered  up  by  a  less-than- 
couvincing  guaianfce.  could  be  irauma'ic  for 
bo'h  Israel  and  the  United  States. 

inen  'he;e  are  tho.se  who  would  like  to 
i/clieve  that  Americas  problems  with  the 
Arabs  win  dl.  .ippear  if  only  the  Isiaell  prob- 
lem cli  appears.  This  beiief,  I  am  convinced. 


is  profoundly  in  error.  The  Arab  states  have 
throwu  their  newly-discovered  power  around 
in  such  a  way  that  our  future  problems  with 
tlieni  will  depend  on  how  much  power  thev 
have  or  think  they  have,  not  how  much  of 
Israel  we  throw  to  them.  The  more  power  the 
.\rab  ..tatos  jiave,  wi-h  or  without  our  help 
the  more  problems  they  will  make  for  u-' 
'Ihere  m.-.y  be  temporary  let-ups,  ba.^ed  on 
temporary  pay-o!!s,  but  Arab  power  will  con- 
tinue to  ^etk  nev.'  outlets.  This  is  tl'.e  real 
pioblein  ,ve  may  e.xjject  to  cope  wiin,  pt  r- 
r..'.ps  for  a  decade,  perhaps  longer. 

What  then  remains? 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  a  con-.is;ei;; 
American  policy  can  be  based  only  on  Reso^ 
latio:i.i  1242  and  .'338.  There  is  nothing  elte 
on  which  evtryone  has  agreed,  ^  hatevei-  the 
difieiciit  motives  may  have  been.  To  give  up 
these  rc;:olutic.is  is  to  start  all  over  again 
tiom  the  bci;inning. 

WJiat  do  v.e  h.ive  to  work  with?  Let  us  re- 
c<.!I;  these  re.solutions  called  for  Israeli  with- 
drawal;; from  most  of  the  occupied  territory 

■  ;i  exclia  ige  for  what  were  understood  to 
tie  '  initibstantial"  or  •minor"  boundarv 
ch.'.nges,  noi-.-bcUigeronce,  and  negotiations 
between  the  parties  concerned.  The.se  terms 
rule  out  an  imposed  settlement  but  would 
not,  necP.s.'Xirilv  rule  out  some  frnn  of  guar- 
aiiwe  u.  long  as  the  parties  concerned 
wanted    it    after    reaching    an    agreement 

■  vniong  themselves  on  the  substantive  issues. 
There  is  no  other  ground,  at  preseni,  ;o 
-■■t.ir.:!  on. 

For  I;rael.  24;?  me.uis  timt  the  t  vo  lar?e.t 
land  m.'-.ses  of  the  occupied  territories.  Siiiai 
<tnd  t!,e  West  Bank,  need  to  be  recognized  In 
.1  final  agresment  as  Arab  land.  So  loi.g  as 
either  of  ihem  is  retained  indefiniielv,  the 
.^lundniy  ciiangcs  cannot  be  "insabsiantial" 

■  r  minor  "  For  Israel  to  demand  .snbstant:al 
or  ma.j.jr  changes  is,  in  effect,  to  rule  out  3 
I    in.i.'ioini.-e  based  on  242. 

for  this  .md  another  reason,  I  cannot  .i'^- 
> -pt  foe  poMtlon  taken  by  Moshe  Dayan  on 
'he  retention  of  the  West  Bank.  This  is  how 
Dayan  expressed  it  in  his  interview  in  the 
.\'tw  York  Tiine<i  of  January  26,  1975: 

"I  watit  lis  to  remain  in  the  West  Bank. 
■vt'h  hmiied  rights,  including  the  right  to 
c.tablish  Jewish  settlements  there,  to  buy 
:and.  and  keep  a  military  presence  there  to 
protect  it.  We  should  be  the  only  military 
iiarty  tliere.  We  don't  want  to  replace  the 
ncopie  there,  but  that  is  our  homeland.  We 
li.ive  the  right  to  oe  there." 

Is  s.<ch  a  state  of  affairs  tenable?  If  the 
people  are  not  replaced,  what  kind  of  "home- 
land "  is  it.'  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  "home  " 
'h  7  hich  other  people  always  live?  A  West 
Rank  in  which  Israel  has  only  "limjed 
rights"  out  remains  "ttie  only  mihtarv 
power  sets  up  a  hopeless  contradiction  be- 
tween nglus  and  power.  The  prime  reality  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  is  the  pc<,ple 
ill  them  -about  5,C00  Jews  and  abotit  une 
mitlijii  Arabs. 

In  Commentary  of  February  1974,  I 
louciied  on  IWxs  a.spcct  of  the  problem; 

No  diplomacy  can  do  much  about  a  holy 
car  A  strategy  of  stages  based  on  imine- 
mornil  claims  is  a  prescription  for  protracted 
coni'.ict.  The  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is 
to  start  with  the  pre.^ent  and  the  living  and 
5>ot  with  tiie  past  and  the  dead.  It  is  too  late 
I  'I-  A.'-.ros  to  s..y  that  .so  many  Jevs  do  not 
belong  i:i  Palesti.ie;  they  are  tliere,  and  they 
I  ;tiiiio:.  be  removed  or  disiK>.sse.s.sed  witiiout 
.■not her  Hfiiocati-t.  It  is  too  late  for  Israelis 
to  say  iliat  the  West  Bank  does  not  belong 
t'  the  Arabs;  they  are  there,  and  they  can- 
not he  removed  or  disregarded  withotit 
ni^'.l.-ul.ible  sufTering.  The  trouble  with  his- 
t'-ry  Is  that  It  is  non-negotiable,  and  diplo- 
macy lA  negotiation  or  It  Is  nothing." 

This  is  still  my  view.  It  is  one  thing  to  .say 
that  Jews  should  be  able  to  live  in  the  West 
Bank  as  Arabs  live  In  Israel:  more  than  5.000 
J.'.'.s  ii.ed  In  the  West  Bank  before  Jordan 
expp'lcd  thcin  and  barred  them  from  return 
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la  1948-49.  It  Is  another  tiling  to  question 
the  Arab  character  of  the  land  because  some 
Jews  may  now  live  there.  If  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation In  the  West  Bank  Increased  by  1,000 
per  cent  In  the  next  ten  years.  It  would  still 
be  a  relatively  small  minority  In  a  hostile 
environment. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important 
roason  why  I  reject  the  political  implications 
of  the  "homeland"  concept.  It  is  simply 
this — Jews  should  not  rule  over  land  in- 
habited so  massively  by  Arabs.  It  is  bad  for 
the  Jews  and  bad  for  the  Arabs.  It  sets  up 
an  unbearable  tension  between  the  two  peo- 
ples. It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  under- 
standing behind  Resolution  242. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  modali- 
ties of  political  controls  of  the  West  Bank  to 
satisfy  the  Arab  need  for  self-determination 
and  the  Israeli  requirements  of  security.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  principle  only.  It  may  be 
a  long  way  from  principle  to  practice,  but 
the  way  .should  start  with  a  recognition  of  the 
principle.  A  PLO-ruled  West  Bank  would  ob- 
viou.sly  belle  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion because  it  would  be  imposed  from  the 
outside  and  constitute  an  intolei.tble  threat 
!o  Israel.  The  true  self-delermlnation  of  the 
West  Bank  would  require  a  political  climate 
very  different  from  the  present.  Neverthe- 
less, 11  is  hard  to  think  of  negotiation  based 
on  any  other  principle. 

For  Israel,  owing  to  Its  peculiar  origin, 
partly  rooted  in  faith  and  partly  in  neces- 
sity, renunciation  of  the  West  Bank  clearly 
demands  an  enormous  sacrifice.  Tlie  only 
thing  that  could  Justify  it  to  most  Israelis 
would  be  the  conviction  that  there  is  no 
other  road  to  peace.  It  would  help  little  for 
Israel  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  without  a  cor- 
refponding  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  to 
satisfy  I.srael's  minimum  needs  for  greater 
security.  A  compromise  arrangement  would 
have  to  treat  those  neuralgic  points — the 
"Latrun  salient,"  the  Golan  Heights.  Sharm 
e!-Shelkh.  Jeursalem.  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  places — which  were  inflamed  by  the 
Arabs  themselves.  Adjustments  in  these 
places  would  not  involve  more  than  "insub-. 
stantlal"  or  "minor"  portions  of  the  47.000 
square  miles  of  occupied  territory.  If  Resolu- 
tion 242  did  not  Imply  at  least  this  much 
change.  It  was  either  meaningless  or  a  de- 
liberate swindle. 

American  policy  since  October  1973  has 
made  such  an  Arab-Israeli  understanding 
more  rather  than  less  difficult.  By  constantly 
interposing  the  United  States  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states,  paying  off  the  latter 
whenever  some  token  of  compromise  was  re- 
quired of  them.  Dr.  Kissinger's  "nuances" 
have  encouraged  Arab  intransigence  and 
pu.shed  the  two  sides  farther  and  farther 
apart.  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  Professor 
UUmati  that  American  policy  has  become  so 
"ambiguous"  that,  in  effect,  it  does  more 
harm  than  good,  even  if  I  cannot  go  along 
with  his  suggestion  that  U.S.  military  con- 
tingents in  Israel  may  be  the  remedy.  The 
remedy,  to  my  mind,  is  political  rather  than 
mUitary.  What  is  desperately  needed  I3  an 
tinfllnchlng  American  determination  to  see 
the  Middle  East  conflict  through  on  the 
basis  of  Resolution  242  and  338.  Without  a 
modicum  of  territorial  compromise,  non-bel- 
ligerence, and  negotiations  between  the  par- 
tie.;  concerned,  the  resolutions  are  effectively 
relegated  to  the  famous  dust-bin  of  history. 
The  Middle  East  conflict  is  one  Gordian  knot 
thai  must  be  united,  not  cut. 

My  impression,  so  far  as  Israel  is  oon- 
ccriud.  is  that  a  reasonable  compromi.se 
would  be  welcomed  by  a  great  majority  of  Its 
people.  The  Israeli  leaders  have  beeti  talk- 
ing the  language  of  compromise.  I  do  not  hear 
similar  expressions  from  Askb  leaders.  If 
American  pressure  Is  designed  to  extort  sub- 
stantive concessions  only  from  the  Israelis, 
It  will  not  result  In  a  durable  and  peaceful 
compromise — It  wUl  be  that  "moral  mort- 
gage" of  which  Secretary  Kissinger  spoke. 
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Mr.  SvM.MS  i-dl  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes.*,  for  uie  week  of  April  14.  on 
account  of  ofTicial  buslnes.-. 


LEAVE  Ol'  .VESENCE 

'By  iinani.aiju.s  (oii.seMt,  leave  of  ab- 
sence \v?..s  granted  as  foUow.s  to;) 

Mr.  Patvan  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
0"Neii.l).  for  April  8  and  9.  on  .iccoiin: 
of  necessary  absence. 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  ftT  t,jJay.  on  acciunl  of 
oiHcial  busine ..-. 

Mr.  Fn.'DLEv  .It  the  reque.'^t  f>f  Mr 
RiiODist,  for  the  ULck  of  April  14.  on  ac- 
count of  official  buslnr-:;?. 

Mr.  GuDE  *at  the  reqiie.-.t  of  Mr. 
FaiODEsi,  for  the  week  of  April  14,  on 
account  uf  ofn.^ial  biioines.^. 

Mr.  JoiiNsoN  of  Colorac'.,^  ■.■.;  the  re- 
qucoo  of  Mr.  P.uodesj  .  for  the  week  of 
April  14.  on  accoui»t  of  official  business. 

Mr.  J.  WiiiiAM  St\mon  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes^  ,  for  th**  v.eek  of 
April  14.  on  .'rcoui;t  oi  ofTulcl  bu.^ir.eso. 


SPECIAL  ORD.f^RS  GRANTED 

uv  unaniencui  caiiicut.  p.-nni^.-iion  to 
aUdross  the  House,  f  jlljwing  the  legisla- 
tive pro^aai  and  any  apecial  orders 
heretctore  entered,  v.as  granted  to: 

"The  following  Mrrnbors  tat  tlie  re- 
que.  i  of  Mr.  Johnson  oi  Colorado  to  re- 
vise an<i  extend  theii  remarts  an^l  in- 
clude cxtranooiiri  matter  i 

Mi-.  FiNDLEY.  f.jr  5  irinute'-:.  today. 

Mr.  YoiNG  of  ALi.siti.  fo;-  o  ininutfiS, 
today. 

'Tlie  fc;io\\in'i  Mtirbcr.s  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McHf.'TH)  to  r^"'  i.-;e  and  ex- 
tend their  remar!:.;  and  include  exti-ar.c- 
OU.S  material:  • 

Mr.  GoNVALEi:.  for  .3  iniiiut ■:•.-.  today. 

Mr.  Bauc-js.  for  5  minute,-;,  today. 

Mr.  White,  fj,.  5  niaiUv,e.s.  today. 

Mr  Moa;<i.e»-.  f..r  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiooD.  f(.ir  5  irinute.";,  today. 

^Ir  AuCoTN  for  5  minute.-!,  today. 

Mr.  a.riALL,  for  5  niinut.?3,  today. 

Mr.  r>lAr.suNAGA,  for  60  minuu".  on 
A'.jril  17,  1&75. 


Mrs.  ScHROEnER. 
Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Young  of  Coori;ij  in  tv.-c  lniifance<! 
Mr.  Cotter. 
Mr.  MlPai.l. 

M\:  AI(Do>..*l:'  ol   G^' .rjiiu  in  /u^;  j,,. 
stance::. 


RECESS 

Ihc  SP:';Ar<LrR  prj  tempore.  Par;;uant 
to  a  prcviou:;  order  of  the  Iloa^^c,  the 
Chair  ii  njw  ^oin^  to  declare  a  reces.s  un- 
til tlK-  two  Houses  meet  In  .joint  re.s.siaii 
lor  a:i  addi-e.s.s  by  the  President  of  ti-.^ 
Unitf^d  Staie.<5. 

'xh.i-  Hou.so  ?,iii  stand  in  rece.^.-^  u]iti' 
J.i>oro:;iiTiatelv  G:40  p.m.  today. 

Accordingly  lat  3  o'clock  and  ID  min- 
ul:s  p.m. I.  tiio  Hou.se  stcod  la  rece'.s 
ur.lJi  n^'.onin 


AFTER  PI 


:ss 


e:-:tension  oy  remarks 

By  unanimou<:  ronsent.  j)ermis.sici!  to 
i.vir'i  and  CNtend  rem'irks  wj",  granted 
to: 

I' I.-.  BiAcrr.  ifter  the  inayer,  today. 

Mr.  Y.»TEs,  to  e.\*e;id  his  reinarl:.s  in 
the  Lody  of  the  Recoi.d,  i-:ot\vith.'.tc;ndniK 
the  lact  that  it  exceed.-^  two  pages  of  the 
RccorTD  and  is  estimated  bv  the  Public 
Printer  tuco'^t  $2. ■294. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  .Johnson  of  Colorado  >  ard 
to  include  t.\tianeou.s  matter:  i 

Mr.  CAniEF,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MAKTir;  in  two  in.stiinct.s. 

Mr-.    V'A.VDEH  Jact. 

Mr.  Der'.vinski  in  t  \o  instance.?. 

Mr  Bpoomfield, 

Mr.  B.-TO'.vN  of  Ohi'i  in  tlirce  in.stance!-. 

M*-.  BucHA.vAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Ecu  WiLsoN  i:i  two  instances. 

.Mr.  Kem."  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  four  ii'^tanccs. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr  BtLL. 

'The  follov  ing  M.-rnbei-.s   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McHurii)   and  to  Include 
extraneous  nuterlal:) 
Mr.  Beuet.l. 

Mr.  Skiberlinc  in  10  iih-^tunces. 
M.*-.  .\ndei:.son  of  Callicmia  i.i  tlu-oe 
;:i.«tance.'. 
Mr.  Go.\'z.UEZ  in  thVee  Instances. 
Mr.  ZEFncETTi. 

Mr  McCoRMACK  in  10  initi«nces. 
Mr.  K.-,sTE.\MEiER  iu  five  instances. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Ml-.  Paiie.n. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhod2  Island. 

Mr.  LEcr.E-T  In  two  Instances. 

M:-.  SoLA!^,r. 

Mr.  Fa;tlv  in  ',70  instances. 

^I.-.  DE  Lr^.o. 

Mr.  MiKVA. 

Mr  Hanlei' 

Mr.  Gayuos  in  tiireo  in.'.iance;'. 

Mr  Evans  of  IndLuia  in  10  ia^tance?. 

Mrs.  Llov.t  of  Tenne.s.'-ee. 


Ihe  recf.-ss  havlnp:  expired  th?  Hci'^c 
wj-  Cidl?d  to  order  hy  the  Spcnk^r  r,* 
S  orlo  ■!•:  and  i'A  mlr.ute;  p.m. 

TOINT  SESSION  Or  THE  HOUSE  'V;d 
SEN.A.TE  HELD  PUfiSUANT  TO  xiu;- 
PlCOVIS:ON,S  OF  HOUSE  CO.NXUR- 
HE-».T  RESOLUTION  203  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESID'^NT 
OF  THE  UrriTED  STATES 

Tne  SPI  "vKER  of  the  Hcu.se  pic;<idcil 
Tl:»  Dcurkocper  'Hon.  James  T.  Mol- 
loyi  nnnoup.red  the  Vice  President  and 
Member  ■  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  enter*  d 
th'j  Hr.:i  of  iho  Hca-'e  of  Represeniativ.^ 
the  Vice  President  taking  the  ch.air  at 
the  iiulii  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  the  .scats  reserved 
for  ilu-m. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Tire  Chair  appoint.- 
as  member^,  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Hou.e  to  escort  tlie  Pre.'^i- 
dent  of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber  the  gentleman  from  Mas<a 
thusctts.  Mr.  ONeill,  the  gentleman 
fro.n  Caluornia.  Mr.  McFall.  the  frentle- 
man  frcm  Ca!ii"o;-nia.  Mr.  Phillip  Evv.- 
TON,  tho  gentleman  from  Arizona.  Mr 
Rno:'Es,  and  the  eeiitleman  from  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Michel. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  n 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  th*^  followiii': 
Senators  are  appointed  to  escort  the 
Pre:  ident  of  the  United  States  into  the 
Hoiue  Chamber:  James  O.  Eastland,  of 
Mississippi;  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Mon- 
tana; RoBEiiT  C.  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia: 
F«AN-K  E.  RToss,  of  Utah;  Gary  Hart,  of 
Colorado;  Hucir  Scott,  of  Pennsjivanip : 
RorEFT  P.  Griffin,  cf  Michigan;  John 
G.  Tower,  of  Texas;  and  Robert  T, 
Stafford,  of  Vermont. 

The  Doorkeeper  annoi:n':cd  the  ani- 
b.r.ssadors.  Mjnii.ters,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  forei:/ii  govciTiHients. 

The  aniba.<:.sadors.  ministers,  and 
charg'  s  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  tlie  HaU  of  tlic  House  of 
Rci;'-c.senLit.LVCs  and  tjok  Uie  seats  re- 
.scrvf  J  for  iheni. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 

:iet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

TTie  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  entered 

the  Fr:;i  ci  Imc  Hou-e  of  Representatives 
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and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  tliem  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  9  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Thi^  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Re:)resenlatives,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  stood 
.ii  the  Clerk's  de.sk. 

I  Applause,  tlie  Menibers  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  My  colleagues  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  tlie  distinct  piiviiege 
and  tne  hi-^h  personal  Honor  of  present- 
inu  to  .vou  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

lApijlause.  the  Members  rising.! 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD— AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  di.  DOC.  NO. 
9^-1011 

The  SPEAKER.  My  colleu'juc-s  of  the 
Congress,  I  have  tlie  distinct  privilege 
and  hi.gh  personil  honor  of  presenting 
to  you  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Pr:-sident.  distin- 
guished guest-,  my  very  good  friends  in 
the  Congress  and  fellow  Americans: 

I  stand  before  you  tonight  after  many 
agonizing  hours  in  very  solemn  prayers 
for  "uidance  by  the  Almighty, 

In  my  report  on  the  Stat?  of  tho 
Union  in  January.  I  concentrated  on  two 
siib.icts  which  were  uppermost  in  the 
mind:s  of  the  A.merican  people — urgent 
.ictions  for  the  recovery  of  our  economy 
und  a  comprehensive  program  to  make 
the  I.hiited  States  independent  of  for- 
eitm  sources  of  energy. 

I  thank  the  Congress  for  the  action 
that  it  has  taken  thus  far  in  respon.se  to 
my  economic  recommendations.  I  look 
forward  to  early  approval  of  a  national 
energy  program  to  meet  our  country's 
long-range  and  emergency  needs  in  the 
field  of  energy. 

Tonight  it  is  my  purpose  to  review  our 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
the  spirit  of  candor  and  consultation 
whifh  I  have  sought  to  maintain  with 
my  former  colleagues  and  with  our 
countrymen  from  the  time  that  I  took 
office.  It  is  the  first  priority  of  my  Presi- 
dency to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  mu- 
tual trust  and  respect  which  must  exist 
among  Americans  and  their  government 
if  v.e  are  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
challenges  confronting  us  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  leadership  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
has  sustained  and  advanced  the  security! 
well-being  and  freedom  of  millions  of 
human  beings  besides  ourselves.  Despite 
some  setbacks,  despite  some  mistakes, 
the  United  States  hns  made  peace  a  real 
pio^pcct  for  us  find  for  all  nations. 

I  know  firsthand  that  the  Congress 
has  been  a  partner  in  the  development 
and  in  the  support  of  American  foreign 
VoVicy  which  five  Presidents  before  me 
lia\e  carried  forward,  with  changes  of 
( ourse  but  not  of  destination. 

The  course  which  our  country  chooses 
ni  the  world  today  has  never  been  of 
^10  iter  significance— for  ourselves  as  a 
nauon  and  for  all  mankind. 


We  build  from  a  solid  foundation. 
Our  alliances  with  great  industrial  de- 
mocracies in  Europe.  North  America  and 
Japan  remain  strong,  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  consultation  and  equity  than  ever 
before. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  w-e  hp\e  moved 
across  a  broad  front  toward  a  more 
stable,  if  still  competitive  relationship. 
We  have  begun  to  control  the  sriiial  of 
strategic  nuclear  armaments. 

After  two  decades  of  mutual  eslrange- 
mcnt  we  have  achieved  an  historic  open- 
in.g  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
In  the  best  American  tradition  we 
have  committed — often  with  striking 
success — our  Influence  and  good  offices  to 
iiRlp  contain  conflicts  and  settle  disputes 
in  niany,  many  regions  of  the  world.  We 
have,  for  example,  helped  the  parties  of 
the  Middle  East  take  the  first  steps  to- 
w-ard  living  with  one  another  in  peace. 

We  have  opened  a  new  dialog  with 
Latm  America  looking  toward  a  health- 
ier hemispheric  partnership.  We  are  de- 
veloping closer  relations  with  the  na- 
tions of  Africa.  We  have  exercised  inter- 
national leadership  on  the  great  nev.-  is- 
sues of  our  interdependent  world,  such  as 
energ.v,  food,  environment  and  the  law 
of  the  sea. 

The  American  people  can  be  proud  of 
what  their  nation  has  achieved  and 
helped  others  to  accomplish.  But  we 
have,  from  time  to  time,  suffered  set- 
backs and  dis:M5pointments  in  foreign 
policy.  Some  were  events  over  which 
w-e  hud  no  control;  some  w-ere  difficulties 
we  imposed  upon  ourselves. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  testing  and  of  a 
time  of  change.  Our  world — a  world  of 
economic  uncertainty,  political  imrest. 
and  threats  to  the  peace — does  not  allow 
us  the  luxury  of  abdication  or  domestic 
discord.  I  recall  quite  vividly  the  words 
of  President  Truman  to  the  Congress 
when  the  United  States  faced  a  far  great- 
er challenge  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  If  I  might  quote:  "If  we 
falter  in  cm-  leadership,  we  may  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  world— and  we 
shall  surely  endanger  the  welfare  of  this 
nation." 

President  Truman's  resolution  must 
guide  us  today.  Our  purpose  is  not  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame;  but  to  build 
upon  our  many  successes:  to  repair  dam- 
age where  we  find  it;  to  recover  our 
balance;  to  move  ahead  as  a  united  peo- 
ple. Tonight  is  a  time  for  straight  talk 
among  friends  about  where  we  stand, 
and  where  we  are  going. 

A  vast  human  tragedy  has  befallen  our 
friends  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Tonight  I  shall  not  talk  only  of  obli- 
gations arising  from  legal  documents. 
Who  can  forget  the  enormous  sacrifices 
of  blood,  dedication  and  treasure  that 
we  made  in  Vietnam?  Under  five  Piesi- 
dents  and  twelve  Congresses  the  United 
States  was  engaged  In  Indochina.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  served,  thousands 
died,  and  many  more  were  wounded,  Im- 
prisoned, or  lost. 

Over  $150  billion  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  that  war  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  And  after  years  of  efifort. 
we  negotiated  imder  the  most  difficult 
circiunstances  a  settlement  which  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  remove  our  military 


fones  and  bring  home  with  pride  our 
American  prisoners.  This  settlement,  if 
its  terms  had  been  adhered  to,  would 
have  permitted  our  South  Vietnamese 
ally,  with  our  material  and  moral  sup- 
port, to  maintain  its  security  and  reb'iild 
after  two  decades  of  war. 

The  chances  for  an  enduiing  peace 
alter  the  last  Ameri(;an  fighting  man  left 
Vietnam  in  IftTa  rested  on  two  publicly 
stated  premises :  First,  that  if  necessary 
the  United  States  would  help  sustain  the 
terms  oi  tli,-^  Paris  A.ccords  it  signed  two 
.\ea)s  ago;  and  .••econd.  that  the  United 
Stute.^  would  provide  adequ:>.te  economic 
and  hiihtary  ijssistatice  to  South  Viet- 
nam. Let  us  refresh  our  niemories  for 
.itisr  a  moment.  The  universal  consen.sus 
in  the  United  States  at  that  time,  late 
197'?.  was  that  if  we  could  end  our  own 
invohement  and  o'otain  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  we  would  provide  adequate  ma- 
terial support  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  from  the  mo- 
ment t;iey  signed  the  Paris  Accords,  .sys- 
tematically violated  the  cea.vc-flre  and 
other  provisions  of  that  agreement.  Fla- 
grantly disregarding  the  ban  on  the  in- 
filtration of  trooi)S.  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese illegally  introduced  over  350.000  men 
into  the  South.  In  direct  violation  of  th? 
agreement,  th^v  sent  in  the  most  modern 
equipment  in  massive  amounts.  Mean- 
while they  continued  to  receive  large 
quantities  oi  supplies  and  arms  froni 
thei;-  friends. 

Jn  the  face  of  this  .Mtuation.  th.e  Tniitcd 
States — torn  as  it  was  by  the  emotion  uf 
a  decade  of  war — was  unable  to  responr' 
We  d-prived  ourselves  by  law  of  the  abil- 
ity to  enforce  the  agreement — thus  giv- 
ing North  Vietnam  assurance  that  it 
could  violate  that  agreement  with  im- 
punity. Next  we  reduced  our  economic 
and  arms  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  Finally 
we  signalled  our  increasing  reluctance 
to  give  any  support  to  that  nation  strug- 
gling for  its  survival. 

Encouraged  by  these  de\elopments,  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  recent  months 
began  sending  even  their  reserve  divi- 
.sions  into  South  Vietnam,  Some  twentv 
divisions,  virtually  their  entire  army,  are 
now  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  uncertain  of  further 
American  assistance,  hastily  ordered  a 
stratecic  withdrawal  to  more  defensible 
positions.  This  extremely  difficult  maneu- 
ver, decided  upon  without  consultations, 
was  poorly  executed,  hampered  by  floods 
of  refugees,  and  thus  led  to  panic.  Tlie 
results  are  painfull5'  obvious  and  pro- 
foundly moving. 

In  my  first  public  comment  on  this 
tragic  development,  I  called  for  a  new 
sense  of  national  miity  and  purpose.  I 
said  I  would  not  engage  in  recriminations 
or  attempt  to  assess  the  blame  I  reit- 
erate that  tonight. 

In  the  same  spirit  I  welcomed  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Majority 
Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate  ear- 
lier this  week  and  I  quote:  "It's  time  for 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  work 
together  in  the  area  of  foreign  as  w  ell  as 
domestic  policy." 
So  let's  start  afresh. 
I  am  here  to  work  with  the  Congress. 
In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  Presi- 
dential   initiative    and    ability    to    act 
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Kwiftly  in  einergencic?  are  essential  to 
our  national  interest. 

Witii  resf>ect  to  lionh  Viefmim.  I  call 
u;x>n  Hanoi— and  a.=k  the  Congress  to 
join  with  me  in  this  call— to  cease  ini'.i- 
tai  V  operations  i:n::-.ediate!y  and  to  honor 
tile  ter-nis  of  the  Paris  .^tjreement.  The 
United  State-;  is  urgently  requestin;^  the 
signatories  of  the  Paris  Conference  to 
.'ncet  tlieir  obligations  to  •■:..,!>  their  in- 
fluence to  halt  the  fii-htini?  and  to  enforce 
thr  1073  Acrojtls.  Di!>Ioniaiic  notes  to 
thi-  pfTecl  ha-. e  been  <eni  ly  .ill  niernbe.-:; 
<i:  tfip  Paris  Cj-ife'-ence.  iiicludinij  the 
Soviet  Union  and  tfn:  People's  Rfpublic 
of  C?;nia. 

Tlie  situ.itio-.i  in  Sjath  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  has  reaciicd  a  c"itical  phase 
req-iirini?  in'.m.-'diate  and  positive  dt-;- 
.••ions  by  this  j^overnnient. 

The  optiors  before  i;s  tire  few  and  ;he 
time  is  very  .-hort. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  United  Slates 
could  do  notliin;;  more:  let  the  yo^ern- 
nieiiC  of  South  Vietnam  save  itself  and 
what  is  left  of  its  territory  if  it  can:  let 
tho.-.e  South  Vietnamese  civilians  who 
have  worked  with  us  for  a  decade  or 
more  save  their  live.;  ;-v\a  tlicir  familie- 
if  they  can;  in  .^hort.  shut  our  eyes  and 
wash  our  hands  of  tlie  whole  affair — if 
we  can. 

Or.  on  the  othf-r  hand,  I  c  /uld  a-k  the 
Congress  fur  authority  to  enforce  the 
Paris  Accords  with  our  tronps  tmd  our 
tanks  and  our  aiicratt  and  our  artille;-^.-. 
and  carry  the  war  to  il;e  ere:iiy. 
There  are  two  narrower  I.ption.^: 
First,  stick  witii  my  Jiuiuary  rtque.t 
that  Congre-s  appropriate  S300  nnl'ion 
for  military  assi.  taiue  fur  South  Viet- 
nam and  seek  additional  funds  for  eco- 
nomic and  humanitirian  purpose.-^^. 

Or,  increase  my  requests  for  both 
emereency  miUtary  and  humanitiirian 
assistance  to  levels  which  by  be.3t  esti- 
mates might  enable  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  stem  the  onrushing  a^Tresslon. 
to  stabilitre  thp  military  .situation,  permit 
the  chance  of  a  nei-'otiated  political  set- 
tlement between  the  North  and  South 
Vietnamese,  and,  if  the  very  wor.'.t  were 
to  happen,  at  least  allow  tlie  orderly 
evacuation  of  Americans  and  endun£;ered 
South  Vietnamese  to  places  of  safety. 

Let  me  now  state  my  ronsidemtiot'.s 
and  my  conclusions: 

I  have  received  a  full  report  from  Gen- 
eral Weyand,  whom  I  .«;ent  to  Vietnam 
to  assess  the  situation.  He  advises  t!iat 
the  current  military  .situation  Is  very 
critical,  but  that  South  Vietnam  Is  con- 
tinuing to  defend  itself  with  the  re- 
sources available.  However,  he  feels  that 
if  there  is  to  be  any  chance  of  success 
for  their  defense  pla:i.  South  Vietnam 
needs  urgently  an  additional  $722  mil- 
lion in  vei-y  specific  militarj-  supplie- 
from  the  United  States.  In  my  judgment, 
a  stabilization  of  the  military  situation 
offers  the  best  opportunity  for  a  politicr.l 
solution. 

I  must,  of  course,  as  I  think  each  of 
you  would,  consider  the  safety  of  nearly 
6,000  Americans  who  remain  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government,  of  news  agencies,  of 
contractors  and  businesses  for  many 
years  whose  lives,  with  their  dependents, 


ore  in  verj-  srave  peril.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  cf  other  .South  Vietnamese  in- 
tellectuals, profe.ssors.  teachers,  editors 
and  opinion-!eader>:  who  Jiave  sumiorted 
the  South  Vietnamese  cau-^c  and  the  rl- 
l;a;ue  with  tlie  Uniud  Stat^•s.  to  v.hom 
we  h;ive  a  profound  moral  obligation, 

I  am  also  mindful  of  our  posture  to- 
v.ard  the  re.-t  oi  the  world.  a;.d  particu- 
larly cf  our  future  relation-,  with  the  free 
rations  of  A,-:?.  The.e  nations  must  not 
think  for  a  minute  that  thi-  United  Stater, 
i.-  pullin^;  out  on  them  or  intcn  J  to  nhan- 
don  them  to  aggres,sion. 

I  have  therefore  concluded  th-t  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  Slates 
and  the  cau.se  of  world  .stability  require 
that  we  Cuulinuc  to  give  both  miliiury 
and  htmianiiarian  a.ssi.  t-.mce  to  the 
Sciuth  Vietnamese. 

A.s.sistaiK"  to  Scutli  Vietnam  a'  this 
.>t,a»e  must  be  swift  and  adequate.  Driu 
i^nd  indecision  invite  iar  dec;ipr  di..>ter. 
The  sum.;  1  had  leque.-tcd  before  the 
maj.Tr  Nortii  Vietr.-ime.se  ofTi-nsive  and 
the  sudden  South  Vietimmpsc  retreat  are 
obviou.sly  uiadequafi'.  H..lf-hearted  ac- 
t»o:r  would  be  woise  tlian  none.  We  must 
act  together  and  art  decisively. 

I  am  Iheivfore  asking  the  Co:r:re\ss  in 
appropriate  witnout  dela.',  5>722  million 
for  emeri;cr.cy  n-.ilitary  assistar.ce  and  an 
initial  sum  of  SJ50  minion  for  economic 
nnd  humanitarian  aid  for  So'tth  Vietn  'm. 
The  situation  i:!  South  Vietnam  is 
changing  very  rapirilv  .md  the  need  lor 
emergency  food,  medicine  and  rciugee 
relief  is  growing  by  the  hour.  I  will  work 
with  tiie  Congress  in  the  days  ahead  to 
dev'lop  humanitarian  a^si.-tance  to  meet 
these  very  pressing  needs. 

Fundamental  decency  require."?  that  we 
do  everything  in  our  pov.er  to  ea.~e  the 
mi-sery  and  the  pain  of  the  monumental 
human  cri.  is  which  has  befallen  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam.  Millions  liave  fled  in  the 
face  of  the  communist  on.slaught.  and 
are  now  homeless  and  are  now  destitute.  I 
hereby  pledge  in  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  United  States  will 
make  a  maximum  humanitarian  effort  to 
help  care  for  and  feed  the'^e  hopeles-^ 
'.i'.  linis. 

And  now  I  ask  the  Con.;,'ress  to  clariiy 
Kiin-.ediately  its  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
U.S.  militaiT  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
the  limited  purpo-ses  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can lives  by  ensuring  their  evacuation  if 
this  should  be  necessary,  and  I  also  ask 
prompt  revision  of  the  law  to  cover  those 
Vietnamese  to  whom  we  have  a  very  spe- 
ci.il  obligation,  and  whose  hves  may  be  in 
danger,  shoidd  the  worst  come  to  pa.is. 

I  hope  that  thLs  authority  will  never 
have  to  be  used,  but  if  it  is  needed  there 
will  be  no  time  for  Congressional  debate. 
Because  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
I  aok  the  Con^^ress  'o  complete  action  on 
all  cf  these  measures  not  later  than 
April  19.  In  Cambodia  tlie  situation  i.s 
tragic.  The  United  States  and  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  have  each  made 
major  efforts,  over  a  long  period  and 
through  many  channels,  to  end  that 
conflict,  but  because  of  their  military 
successes,  steady  external  support,  and 
their  awareness  of  American  legal  restiic- 
tions.  the  communist  side  has  shown  no 
interest  In  negotiation,  compromise,  or  a 
political  solution.  And  yet    for  the  past 


tliree  months,  the  beleaguered  people  of 
Phnom  Penh  have  fought  on,  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  United  States  would 
not  desert  them,  but  instead  provide  the 
aiir.  and  ammunition  tiif  ,■  sn  b.idly 
leedeU. 

I  have  nrr-i'.ed  a  moviut'  locur  iio-n 
il.^  new  r  I  ting  P;esident  oi"  Cambodia, 
.•^iitikhairi  Khf  y— and  let  me  quote  it  fo! 
yoi : 

"Dear  Mr.  President, "  he  wrote,  "as  (he 
AMi.rii^an  Ciiigre.-:s  reconvenes  to  lecon- 
,idcr  your  lu-gont  request  for  .supi)le- 
iiuntal  a.s.sj  •ance  for  the  Khinev  Reinib- 
hc,  I  appei.1  to  you  to  convey  to  the  Ame;  - 
1  an  Icgi-^latoi.'-  our  plea  not  to  dtny  th.j.'-i- 
\it.I  le.'.-atrcc'.  to  us.  if  a  non-military 
dilution  is  It  emerge  from  tiiis  trui^ii 
Iive-'p,;r-oId  conflict. 

■'To  find  a  peaceful  end  to  the  conflict 
■■  f-  nt'd  ti.m.-',  I  do  not  knov,-  how  much 
lunr  but  \\v  ull  fully  reali;^e  tliat  the 
aj;'j'i:,  ot  t;it'  Kluucr  people  cannot  and 
must  not  KQ  0!i  mucii  longer.  Howe\e!, 
for  the  immfdiate  future,  we  need  the 
rice  to  feed  tiie  hunpr^  and  the  ammuni- 
tion  and  the  weapons  to  defend  ourselves 
at,ai!:st  those  who  want  to  impo.se  their 
will  hy  force.  A  denial  by  the  American 
reoplt;  of  the  means  for  ils  to  carry  on 
will  1(  ave  us  no  alternative  but  inevi- 
tably abandoning  our  search  for  a  solu- 
tion -.vlucii  will  give  our  citizens  some 
need  in  ot  choice  as  to  their  tuture.  For 
a  :ini:ib<r  of  years  now  the  Cambodian 
per  pie  have  placed  their  trust  in  Amer- 
ica. I  (  Mnnot  believe  that  this  conlidcnce 
was  misplaced,  and  that  suddenly  Amer- 
ica w  ill  deny  u-  the  means  which  miglit 
give  us  a  chance  to  find  an  acceptable 
solution  to  cur  conflict." 

Tills  letter  speaks  for  itself.  In  Janu- 
ary, I  requested  food  and  ammunition  for 
the  brave  Cambodians  and  I  regret  l^ 
say  that  as  of  this  evening.  It  mav  be 
soon  too  late. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  my  fellow 
Americans,  this  moment  of  tragedy  for 
Indochina  Ls  a  time  of  trial  for  us."  It  is 
a  time  for  national  resolve. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States 
IS  overextenfled:  that  we  have  too  manv 
commitments  too  far  from  home;  that 
we  must  reexamine  what  our  truly  vital 
mteresLs  are  and  shape  our  strategv  to 
conform  to  them.  I  find  no  fault  with 
tills  as  a  theory,  but  In  Uie  real  world 
such  a  course  must  be  pursued  carefully 
and  in  close  coordination  with  solid  prog- 
ress toward  overall  reduction  in  world- 
wide tensions. 

We  cannot  in  tlie  m.eantime  abandon 
our  friends  v/hile  our  adversaries  sup- 
port and  encourage  theirs.  We  cannot 
dismantle  our  defenses,  our  diplomacy 
or  our  Intelligence  capability  while 
othoi-s  ir.crease  and  sti-engthen  theirs. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  self-inflicted 
v.ounds.  Let  us  remember  that  our  na- 
tional unity  is  a  most  priceless  asset. 

Let  us  deny  our  adversaries  the  satis- 
faction of  using  Vietnam  to  pit  Amcri- 
can.s  against  Americans. 

At  this  moment  the  United  States 
m.ust  present  to  the  world  a  milted  front. 
Above  all.  let  us  keep  events  in  South- 
east Asia  in  their  proper  perspective.  The 
security  and  the  progress  of  hundreds  of 
mllliorLS  of  people  everywhere  depend 
importantly  on  u<!. 
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Let  no  potential  adversary  believe  that 
our  difReulttes  or  our  debates  mean  a 
Slackening  of  our  national  will. 

We  will  stand  by  our  friends. 

We  will  honor  our  commitments,  and 
we  v.ill  uphold  our  country's  principles. 

Tiie  American  people  know  that  our 
.•trfp^th,  our  authority  and  our  leader- 
siiip  have  helped  prevent  a  third  World 
War  for  more  than  a  generation.  We  will 
not  shrink  from  this  duty  in  the  decades 
ahct'd. 

And  let  me  now  r,?view  with  ycu  tlie 
basic  elements  of  our  foreign  polic-', 
speaking  candidly  about  our  stren?ths 
and  some  of  our  diCficulties. 

We  mu.st  first  of  all  face  the  fact  that 
what  has  happened  in  Indochina  has 
disquieted  many  of  our  friends,  especially 
in  Asia.  We  must  deal  with  this  situation 
promptly  and  Irmly.  To  this  end,  I  have 
already  scheduled  meetings  with  the 
leaders  of  Australia.  New  Zealand,  Sing- 
apore and  Indonesia,  and  I  expect  to  meet 
with  the  lenders  of  other  Asian  countries 
as  well. 

A  key  country  in  this  re.spect  is  Japan. 
The  warm  welcome  I  received  in  Japan 
last  November  vividlr  symbolized  for 
both  our  peoples  the  f  Hendship  and  the 
.solidarity  of  this  extraordinary  partner- 
ship. I  loc*  forward,  as  I  am  sure  all  of 
you  do,  with  very  special  pleasure  to  wel- 
coming the  Emperor  when  he  visits  the 
United  States  later  this  year. 

We  consider  our  Security  Ti-eaty  with 
Japan  the  cornerstone  of  stability  in  the 
vast  reaches  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Our 
relations  are  crucial  to  our  mutual  well- 
being.  Together  we  are  working  energet- 
ically on  the  international  multilateral 
agenda — in  trade,  energy  and  food.  We 
will  continue  the  process  of  strengthen- 
iuK  our  friendship,  mutual  security  and 
prosperity. 

Also,  of  coui-se.  of  fundamental  im- 
portance is  our  mutual  security  relation- 
ship with  the  KepuWic  of  Korea,  which 
I  reafRrmsd  on  my  recent  visit.  Our  rela- 
tions with  Euroije  have  never  been 
stronger.  There  are  no  peoples  with 
whom  America's  de.stiny  has  been  more 
closely  linked.  There  are  no  peoples 
who.'e  frier>dship  and  coaperation  are 
more  needed  for  the  future.  For  none  of 
the  members  of  the  Atlantic  community 
can  be  secure,  none  can  prosi>er.  none  can 
advance  unless  we  all  do  so  together. 
More  than  ever,  these  times  demand  our 
cio.  e  collaboration  in  order  to  maintain 
the  secure  anchor  or  our  common  secu- 
rity 111  this  time  of  international  riptides; 
to  work  together  en  the  promising  nego- 
tiations vsith  our  potential  adversaries; 
to  pool  our  cneit;ies  on  the  great  new 
econo"iic  chall:n'?e  that  faces  us. 

In  addition  to  tliis  traditional  agenda, 
there  are  n'jw  problems  involving  energy, 
raw  materials,  and  the  environment.  The 
Atlantic  nations  face  many  and  complex 
negotiations  and  decisions.  It  is  time  to 
take  stork,  to  consult  on  our  future,  to 
atfirm  once  again  cur  cohesion  and  our 
common  destiny.  I  therefore  expect  to 
.''lin  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance,  at  a  Western  Summit  In 
the  very  near  future, 

CL:'fore  this  NATO  meeting.  I  earnestly 
ask  the  Congress  to  weigh  the  broader 
( on.siderations  and  consetnunces  of  its 


past  actions  on  the  complex  Greek - 
Turkish  dispute  over  Cyprus.  Our  foreign 
policy  cannot  be  simply  a  collection  of 
special  economic  or  ethnic  or  ideological 
interests.  There  must  be  a  deep  concern 
for  the  overall  design  of  our  international 
actions.  To  achieve  this  design  for  peace 
and  to  assure  that  our  individual  acts 
have  some  coherence,  the  Executive  must 
have  some  flexibility  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy. 

United  States  military  assistance  to  ;vi 
old  and  faithful  ally,  Turkey,  has  been 
cut  off  Ly  action  of  the  Congress.  This 
ha~.  imposed  an  embargo  on  military 
purchases  by  Turkey,  extending  even  to 
items  already  paid  Tor — an  unprecedent- 
ed act  against  a  friend.  These  moves,  I 
know,  were  sincerely  intended  to  in- 
fluence Turkey  in  the  Cyprus  negotia- 
tions. I  deeply  share  the  concern  of  many 
citizens  for  the  immense  human  suffer- 
ing on  Cyprus.  I  sympathize  with  the 
new  dejnocratic  government  in  Greece. 
We  are  continuing  oiu-  earnest  efforts  to 
find  equitable  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  exist  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
But  the  results  of  the  Congressional  ac- 
tion has  been: 

to  block  progress  toward  reconcilia- 
tion, thereby  prolonghig  the  suffering  on 
Cyprus ; 

to  complicate  our  ability  to  promote 
succes-^ful  negotiations; 

to  increase  the  danger  of  a  broadei' 
conflict. 

Our  longstanding  relationslilp  with 
Turkey  is  not  simply  a  favor  to  Turkey; 
it  Ls  a  clear  and  essential  mutual  interest. 
Turkey  lies  on  the  rim  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  at  the  gates  of  the  Middle 
East.  It  Is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  the  southern 
flank  of  Western  Europe  and  the  collec- 
tive security  of  the  Western  Alliance. 
Our  U.S.  military  bases  In  Turkey  are  as 
critical  to  our  own  security  as  they  are 
to  til  5  defense  of  NATO. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
lift  the  Ameilcan  arms  embargo  against 
our  Turkish  ally  by  passing  a  bipartisan 
Mansfield-Scott  bill,  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Only  this  win  enable  us  to  work  with 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  reserve  tlie  dif- 
ferences betvi'een  our  allies. 

I  accept — and  indeed  welcome — tlie 
bill's  requirement  for  monthly  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  progress  toward  a  Cy- 
prus settlement.  But  unless  this  is  done 
with  dispatch,  forces  may  be  set  in  mo- 
tion within  and  between  the  two  nations 
Vvhich  could  not  be  reversed. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  eoverniaent 
of  Greece,  and  ta  reaffirm  our  traditional 
ties  with  the  people  of  Greece,  we  are  ac- 
tively discussing  a  program  of  econornio 
and  military  assistance  with  them.  We 
will  shortly  be  submitting  specific  re- 
quests to  the  Congress  in  this  regard. 

A  vital  element  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
our  relationship  with  the  developing 
countries — in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
Ameiica.  Thee  countries  must  know 
that  America  is  a  true,  that  America  Is 
a  concerned  friend,  reliable  both  in  word 
and  deed. 

As  evidence  of  this  friendship,  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  reconsider  one  provi-^ion 
of  the  197-1  Trade  Act  which  has  had  an 


unforttmate  and  unintended  Impact  on 
our  relations  with  Latin  America,  where 
we  have  such  a  long  tie  of  friendship  and 
cooperation.  Under  this  legislation  all 
m.enibeis  of  OPEC  were  excluded  from 
our  gcneralir.ed  system  of  trade  prefer- 
ences. Tills  unfortunatel."  punished  two 
Sotith  Am.erican  friends,  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela,  as  well  as  other  OPEC  na- 
tions such  as  Nigeria  and  Indonesia,  none 
rf  v.hicii  participated  in  last  year's  oil 
embargo.  Tills  exclusion  has  seriously 
compli,'ated  our  new  dialogue  with  our 
fiiends  in  this  liemisphere. 

I  therefore  endorse  the  ;.n:cndmciits 
which  Iiave  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  Executive  authority  to 
waive  those  restrictions  on  the  Trade  Act 
that  are  incompatible  with  our  national 
interest. 

Tiie  interests  of  America,  as  well  as  our 
allies,  are  vitplly  affected  by  what  hap- 
pens in  the  Middle  East.  So  long  as  the 
state  cf  tension  continues,  It  threatens 
mllitarv'  crisis,  the  weakening  of  our  alli- 
ances, the  stability  of  the  world  economy, 
and  confrontation  with  the  nuclear 
superpowers.  These  are  Intolerable  risks. 

Becau.se  we  are  in  the  unique  position 
of  being  able  to  deal  with  all  the  parties, 
we  have  at  their  request  been  engaged 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half  in  a  peace- 
making effort  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  region. 

Our  policy  has  brought  remarkable 
successes  on  the  road  to  peace.  Last  year 
two  major  disengagement  agreements 
were  negotiated  and  Implemented  with 
our  help.  For  the  first  time  in  30  years  a 
process  cf  negotiation  on  the  basic 
political  issues  was  begun — and  is 
continuing. 

Unfortmiately.  the  latest  efforts  to 
reach  a  further  interim  agreement  be- 
tvreen  Lsrael  and  Egypt  have  been  sus- 
pended. The  issues  dividing  the  parties 
are  vitrd  to  them  and  not  am.enable  to 
easy  and  to  quick  solutions.  However,  the 
United  States  vr\tt  not  be  discouraged. 

The  momentum  toward  peace  tliat  has 
Ireen  achieved  over  the  la.st  18  months 
must  and  will  be  maintained. 

The  rctive  role  of  the  United  States 
must  find  will  be  continued  The  drift  to- 
ward var  must  and  will  be  prevented. 

I  pledge  the  United  State->  to  a  major 
effort  for  peatie  in  the  Mitldle  East — an 
effort  which  I  know  has  the  sclid  supjxi'i 
of  the  Amerlcnn  people  and  their  Con- 
gress. We  are  now  examining  how  be. I 
to  proceed.  We  have  agreed  in  principle 
to  reconvene  the  Geneva  conference.  We 
are  prepared  r<s  well  to  explore  ctlier 
fonuns.  The  United  States  will  move 
alief.d  on  whatever  course  looks  most 
promising,  either  towards  an  overall  set- 
tlement or  interim  agreements,  sliould 
the  parties  themselves  desire  them.  We 
will  not  accept  stagnation  or  z  stalemate, 
with  nil  its  attendant  risks  to  peace  and 
pro.sperity  and  to  our  relriions  in  and 
outside  of  the  region. 

The  national  interest — and  national 
,  cuiit.v — require  a.-  well  that  we  reduce 
(lie  daii'^'ers  of  war.  We  shall  .-trive  to  do 
so  by  continuing  to  improve  our  rela- 
tions with  potential  adversaries. 

The  United  Stftes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  share  an  interest  in  lessening  ten- 
.-ion-  and  biuldinr-;  a  more  stable  rela- 
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t ion-hip.  During  this  process  we  have 
ji^ver  had  any  illusions. 

We  know  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
uation  that  reflects  different  principles 
>  nc\  i.<  oiu-  competitor  in  many  parts  of 
t'le  tlobe.  Through  a  combination  of 
nnnnes.s  and  flexibility,  the  United  States 
J  a  recent  years  laid  Uie  basis  of  a  more 
:  eliable  lelationship  f oimde  1  on  mutual 
interest  and  mutual  resli-aint.  But  we 
( annot  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  show 
restraint  in  the  face  of  the  United  States 
neakness  or  irresolution.  As  long  as  I  am 
Piesid^ni,  America  will  raaintahi  its 
.strength,  its  alliances  and  its  principles 
as  a  prerequisite  to  a  more  peaceful 
planet.  As  long  as  I  am  President,  we  will 
not  permit  detente  to  become  a  license 
to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  Detente  must 
be  and  I  trust  will  be  a  two-way  rela- 
tion.-5hip. 

Central  to  U.S. -Soviet  relations  today 
is  the  critical  negotiation  to  control  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons.  We  hope  to  turn 
the  Vladivostok  agreements  into  a  final 
agreement  this  j-ear  at  the  time  of  Gen- 
eral Secretai-y  Brezhnev's  visit  to  the 
United  States.  Such  an  agreement  would 
for  the  first  time  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
.strategic  arm.s  race.  It  would  mark  a 
turning  point  in  postwar  histoi-y  and 
would  be  a  crucial  step  in  lifting  from 
mankind  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Our  use  of  trade  and  economic  sanc- 
tions as  weapons  to  alter  the  intennal 
conduct  of  other  nations  must  also  be 
.seriously  re-examined.  However  well  in- 
tentioned  the  goals,  the  fact  i.s  that  some 
of  our  recent  actions  in  the  economic 
field  have  been  self-defeating.  They  are 
not  achieving  the  objectives  intended  by 
the  Congress.  And  they  hnve  damaged 
our  foreign  policy. 

The  Tiade  Act  of  1974  prohibits  most- 
favored  nation  treatment,  credit  and  in- 
vestment guarantees  and  commercial 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  so  long 
as  their  emigration  policies  fail  to  meet 
our  criteria.  The  Soviet  Union  has  there- 
fore refused  to  put  into  effect  the  impor- 
tant 1972  trade  agreement  between  our 
two  countries. 

As  a  resiilt.  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
have  stepped  into  the  breach.  Those 
countries  have  extended  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  exceeding  $8  biUion  in  the 
last  six  montiis.  These  ai  e  economic  op- 
poitiunties — jobs  and  business—which 
could  have  gone  to  Americans. 

There  should  be  no  illusions  about  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  system— but  there 
.should  be  no  illusions  about  how  to  deal 
v.ith  it.  Our  belief  in  the  right  of  peoples 
of  the  world  freely  to  emigrate  has  been 
well  demonstrated.  This  legislation,  how- 
ever, not  only  harmed  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  but  seriously  compli- 
cated tiie  prospects  of  those  seeking  to 
emigrate.  Tlie  favorable  trend  aided  by 
quiet  diplomacy  by  which  emigration  in- 
creased from  400  in  1968  to  over  33.000  in 
1073  has  been  .seriously  set  back.  Reme- 
dial legislation  is  urgently  needed  in  our 
nttional  interest. 

With  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
v.e  are  firmly  fixed  on  the  course  set 
-•orth  ill  the  Shanghai  Communique.  Sta- 
bility in  A.sia  and  the  world  require  our 
constructive  relations  with  one-fourth  of 
tlie  In.man  race.  After  two  decades  of 
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mutual  Isolation  and  hostility,  we  have 
in  recent  years  built  a  promising  foun- 
dation. Deep  differences  in  our  philos- 
ophy and  social  systems  will  endure.  But 
so  should  our  mutual  long-term  inter- 
ests and  the  goals  to  which  our  coimtries 
liave  jointly  subscribed  in  Shanghai. 

I  will  u.sit  Cliina  later  this  year  to  re- 
afrum  these  interests  and  to  accelerate 
the  impro-.  enient  in  our  relations.  And  I 
was  glad  to  welcome  the  distinguished 
Speaker  and  the  di.stin2ui.shed  minority 
leader  of  tlie  House  back  today  from 
their  con.structive  visit  to  the  People's 
Repr.bliC  of  China. 

Let  me  talk  about  new  challenges.  The 
i.ssue.s  I  have  discussed  are  the  mo-'l 
pressing  of  t!:e  traditional  agenda  on 
foreign  policy.  But  ahead  of  us  also  is  a 
vr^.st  new  agenda  of  issues  in  an  inter- 
dependent world. 

The  United  States— with  its  economic 
power,  its  technology,  its  zest  for  new 
iiorizons — is  the  acknowledged  world 
leader  in  dealing  with  many  of  these 
challenges.  If  this  Is  a  moment  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  world.  It  Is  even  more  a  mo- 
ment of  rare  opportunity. 

We  are  summoned  to  meet  one  of 
man's  most  basic  challenges — himger.  At 
the  World  Food  Conference  last  Novem- 
ber in  Rome,  the  United  States  outlined 
a  comprehensive  program  to  close  the 
ominous  gap  between  population  growth 
and  food  production  over  the  long  term. 
Our  technological  skill  and  our  enor- 
mous productive  cnpacity  are  crucial  to 
arro.'uplishing  this  ta.sk. 

Tl:e  old  order — in  trade,  finance,  and 
raw  materials — is  changing,  and  Ameri- 
can leadership  is  needed  in  the  creation 
of  new  institutions  and  practices  for 
worldwide  prosperity  and  progress. 

The  world's  oceans,  with  their  im- 
mense resources  and  strategic  impor- 
tance, must  become  areas  of  cooperation 
rather  than  conflict.  American  policy  is 
directed  to  that  end. 

Technology  must  be  harnessed  to  the 
service  of  mankind  while  protecting  the 
environment.  This  too  is  an  arena  for 
American  leadership. 

The  interests  and  aspirations  of  the 
developed  and  developing  nations  must 
be  reconciled  in  a  manner  that  is  both 
realistic  and  luimane.  This  is  our  goal 
m  this  new  era. 

One  of  the  finest  success  stories  in  our 
foreign  policy  is  our  cooperative  effort 
v.ith  other  major  energy-consuming  na- 
tions. In  little  more  than  a  year,  together 
with  our  partners,  we  have  created  the 
International  Energy  Agency;  we  have 
negotiated  an  emergency  sharing  ar- 
langement  vhich  helps  to  reduce  the 
dangers  of  an  embargo:  we  have 
Inunchcd  major  international  conserva- 
tion efforts:  we  have  developed  a  mas- 
sive program  for  the  development  of  al- 
lei-natlve  sources  of  energj'. 

But  the  fate  of  all  of  tlicse  programs 
tlcpendi  crucially  on  what  we  do  at  home. 
Every  month  that  pas.ses  brings  us  closer 
to  the  day  when  we  will  be  dependent 
I'n  imported  energy  for  50  percent  of  our 
requirements.  A  new  embargo  under 
tliese  conditions  would  have  a  devastat- 
ing impact  on  jobs,  hidustrial  expansion, 
.and  inflation  at  home.  Our  economy  can- 
not  be  left  to   the  mercy  of   dcci.sions 


over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  I 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  act  affirma- 
tively. 

In  a  world  where  information  is  power, 
a  vital  element  of  our  national  security 
l:es  in  our  intelligence  services.  They  are 
as  essential  to  our  Nation's  security  in 
peace  as  in  w  ar.  Americans  can  be  grate- 
iul  for  the  important,  but  largely  un- 
sung', contributions  and  achievements  of 
t!io  iiitdli;;ence  .services  of  this  Nation. 
It  is  entirely  proper  that  this  system 
bt  .subject  to  Congressional  review.  But 
.1  .sensationalized  public  debate  over 
legitimate  intelligence  activities  is  a 
disservice  to  this  Nation  and  a  threat 
10  our  hitelligence  system.  It  ties  our 
iiands  v;hile  our  potential  enemies  op- 
riate  witli  secrecy,  with  skill  and  with 
vast  resources.  Any  investigation  must  be 
conducted  with  maximum  discretion  and 
dispatch,  to  avoid  crippling  a  vital  na- 
tional institution. 

Let  us  speak  quite  frankly  to  some  in 
tins  Chamber,  and  perhaps  to  some  not 
in  this  Chamber: 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has 
been  of  maximum  importance  to  Presi- 
dents before  me.  Tlae  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  been  of  maximum  impor- 
tance to  me.  The  Central  Intelligence 
-Agency  and  its  associated  Intelligence 
organizations  could  be  of  maximum  im- 
portance to  some  of  you  in  this  audience 
wlio  might  be  President  at  some  later 
dale.  I  think  it  would  be  catastrophic  for 
tiip  Congress  or  anyone  else  to  destroy  the 
usefulness,  by  dismantUng  in  effect,  our 
intelligence  sjstem  upon  which  we  rest  so 
heavily. 

Now,  as  Congress  oversees  mtelligcnce 
activities  it  must  of  course  organize  it- 
self to  do  so  in  a  responsible  way.  It  has 
been  traditional  for  the  Executive  to  con- 
sult with  the  Congress  through  specially- 
protected  procedures  that  safeguard  es- 
sential secrets.  But  recently  some  of  those 
procedures  have  been  altered  In  a  way 
that  makes  the  protection  of  vital  in- 
formation very,  very  difficult.  I  will  say 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Congress,  the  House 
and  tlie  Senate,  that  I  will  work  with 
them  to  devise  procedures  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Congress  for  review 
of  intelligence  agency  activities  and  the 
needs  of  tlie  Nation  for  an  effective  in- 
telligence service. 

Underlying  any  successful  foreign  pol- 
icy is  the  strength  and  the  credibility  of 
uur  defense  posture. 

We  are  strong  and  we  are  ready  and 
'\e  intend  to  remain  so. 

Improvement  of  relations  with  adver- 
aries  does  not  mean  any  relaxation  of 
our  national  vigilance.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  firm  maintenance  of  both 
strength  and  vigilance  that  makes  possi- 
ble steady  progress  toward  a  safer  and 
a  more  i)eaceful  world. 

The  national  security  budget  that  I 
have  submitted  Is  the  minimum  the 
United  States  needs  in  this  critical  hour. 
The  Congress  should  review  it  carefully, 
;iiui  I  know  it  will.  But  it  is  my  consid- 
ered judgment  that  any  significant  re- 
dui  tion  revii-ion  would  endanger  our 
r.ationa'.  serurity  and  thus  jeopardize  the 
peace. 

Let  no  ally  doubt  our  determination 
to  maintain  a  defen.se  second  to  none, 
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and  let  no  awlversary  be  tempted  to  test 
our  readiness  or  our  resolve. 

History  is  testing  us  today.  We  cannot 
afford  indecision,  disunity  or  disarray  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

You  and  I  can  resolve  here  and  now 
that  this  Nation  shall  move  ahead  with 
wisdom,  with  assurance,  and  with  na- 
tional unity. 

The  world  looks  to  us  for  the  vigor 
and  for  the  vision  that  we  have  demon- 
strated so  often  in  the  past  in  great 
moments  of  our  national  history. 

As  I  look  down  the  road,  I  see  a  con- 
fident America,  secure  in  its  strength, 
secure  in  its  values  and  determined  to 
maintain  both. 

I  see  a  conciliatory  America,  extending 
its  hand  to  a'lies  and  adversaries  alike, 
forming  bonds  of  cooperation  to  deal 
with  the  vast  problems  facing  us  all. 

I  see  a  compassionate  America,  its 
heart  reaching  out  to  orphans,  to  refu- 
gees and  to  our  fellow  human  beings 
afflicted  by  war,  by  tyranny  and  by 
hunger. 

As  President,  entrusted  by  the  Con- 
stitution with  primary  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  I  re- 
new the  pledge  I  made  last  August:  To 
work  cooperatively  with  the  Congress. 

I  ask  that  tlie  Congress  help  to  keep 
America's  word  good  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  one  nation,  one  govern- 
ment, and  we  must  have  one  foreign 
policy. 

In  an  hour  far  darker  than  this,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  toki  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
I  quote: 

W©  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Administration  will  be  remem- 
bered In  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal 
significance  or  Insignificance  can  spare  one 
or  another  of  us. 

We  who  are  entrusted  by  the  people 
with  tlie  great  decisions  that  fashion 
their  futiu-e  can  escape  neither  respon- 
sibilities nor  our  consciences. 

By  what  we  do  now  the  world  will 
know  our  courage,  om-  constancy,  and 
our  compassion. 

Tlie  spirit  of  America  is  good  and  the 
heart  of  America  is  strong.  Let  us  be 
proud  of  what  we  have  done  and  con- 
fident of  what  we  can  do.  And  may  God 
ever  guide  us  to  do  what  is  right. 

Thank  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  10  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Pre.sident,  accompanied  by  the  commit- 
tee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
chaiges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


JOINT   SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SP»EAKER.  The  Chair  declares  the 
joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
disRcrfved. 

Accordingly  (at  18  o'clock  and  7  mln- 
ntes  p.m.i,  the  Joint  session  of  the  two 
Htjuses  was  dissolved. 


REFERENCE  OP  PRESIDENTS 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  message  of  the  President  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  and  ordered 
printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  10  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  14,  1975,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

772.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  lej^;!  i- 
latlon  to  amend  title  10,  Unlte-1  States  Code, 
and  the  Military  Selective  Eerv'ce  Act  to 
permit  the  assignment  of  member,'5  of  the 
armed  forces  who  have  completed  ba?i^ 
training  and  training  In  a  military  specialty 
as  Is  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concer.'iej 
to  overseas  areas  free  from  hostile  fire,  nnd 
to  permit  the  release  of  Reserve  component 
enlistees  from  their  Initial  active  duty  for 
training  upon  the  completion  of  ba^l'  train- 
ing and  training  In  a  military  specialty  a.s 
l8  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerneci; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

773.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  proposed  agree- 
ment establ'shlng  a  financial  support  fund 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

774.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting a  prospectus  recommending  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  Consolidated  Perleral  Law  f.n- 
forcement  Training  Center  from  BeltsvUle 
Md.,  to  the  Clynco  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Brunswick,  Ga.:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

775.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  calendar  year  1974  on 
social  security  advisory  committee.s,  pursu- 
ant to  section  ni4(f)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajs 
and  Means. 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  Intention  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  Agriculture  to 
interchange  Jurisdiction  of  lands  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  Military  Reservation.  Mo.,  pur- 
suant to  70  Stat.  656:  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Service-?,  and  .Agri'ulture. 

777.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Security  Council  Interagency  Task  Force  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Issues  before  the  Third  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  i^ea:  Jointlv, 
to  the  Committees  on  International  Rela- 
tions, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Received  Fkom  th«   Comptbolleb   General 

778.  A  ]ett«r  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
aral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 


report  on  how  to  Improve  the  selected  ac- 
quisition reporting  sy:tem  In  the  Department 
of  Defense;  lolntly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Oper.^  l.ins.  ani  .'i.rmed  S«T;i;-e^. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rul::  XIII,  rojiarls  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAOGKRS:  CLimTTiiitee  on  Intist.Ts 
and  Foreign  Cor.imorce  H  R.  4114.  A  bill  to 
amonci  the  Pubhc  Health  Service  .<Vct  to  re- 
vi-p  and  extend  the  National  Health  Ser\i'>2 
Corps  pro:»ram^:  with  amenlment  (Rept.  No. 
94-137)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou:-e  on  the  St%;e  ol  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Approprl.-i- 
t'ons.  House  Joint  Resolution  375.  Joint  res- 
olution making  an  ftddltlonal  appropri.i- 
tion  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir  ending  June  30,  1975, 
lor  the  Veteran-;'  Admlnitr'atlon,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-139).  Reieire:! 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
S'.ate  oi  the  Union. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio;  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relation--.  H.R.  4510  A  bill  to  ameni 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Art,  1926.  tD 
authorize  addiiional  appropriitlons  (Rent. 
No.  94-139).  Ueforred  to  the  Committee  "of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Chlo;  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations.  H.R.  5810.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Serve;  Buildings  Act. 
1926,  to  authorize  addltiona!  appropriat-ons 
(Rept.  No.  94-140).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  The 
Union. 

Mr.  MAHON;  Cominittee  on  .^ppr.-tpriT- 
tlons.  H.R.  5899.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fl.-jcal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  and  fcr  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  94-141).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  5901.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Education  Division  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1976,  and 
for  other  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-1421. 
R?ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  WTaoIs 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstato 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  4115.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  vni  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  r?vise  and  extend  the  programs  of  as- 
sistance under  that  title  for  nurse  training; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No.  94-143).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Commltiee  of  the  WTiole  Hou'e 
on  the  Slate  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BAUCUS     Cor    himself.    Mr. 

Eedell,   Mr.    Carney,   Mr.   C.^RR.   Mr. 

CoKNELi..  Mr.   CorrcHLiN.   Mr    Domi- 

KicK   V.   Daniels.   Mr    Prenzei,   .Mr. 

Hakrington.      Mr.      Hawtcins,     Mr. 

ICHORD,    Mr     Krfbs.    Mr.    Neat,.    Mr. 

Pepper,  Mr.  Roypal,  Mrs    Spellm\n, 

Mr.      Stttdds,      Mr.      Tsoncas,      Mr. 

Weaver.     Mr.     Ch.'.rles     Wn,soN     of 

Texas.  Mr   Winn.  a!id  Mr.  Yatron)  : 

H.R.   5833    A   bill   to  authorise  a  vigorous 

Federal   program   of   research,   development, 

and  demonstration  to  assure  the  utilisation 

of  MHD   (magnetohydrodynamlcs)    to  a.«;sist 

in  meeting  our  national  energy  needs,  and 

for   other    purposes;    to   the   Committee   oa 

Science  and  Technology. 
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By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
lis.  3a34.  A  biJl  to  assure  foreign  coua- 
ti  es  that  reserve  btucks  oi  rtgriculturai  com- 
Diodities  stored  m  the  United  States  under 
■  ertaiu  ronditiGii-  -.h.-i!]  not  be  subject  to  ex- 
pore  coDtroN:  10  tlie  Coninsitte?  on  Tn-erna- 
t;oiiaI  ReIa"io!:s 

HR.  S835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Af-l  ( 15  U.S.C.  45)  to  pro- 
vide that  iiudcr  certain  i  •.niinistanceo  exclu- 
sive ten'ii.orial  (^iTo.ngeineiit.s  shpil  not  be 
deemed  vnlawfiil;  to  rhe  Cotnxnltrte  on 
Iiile.tl:\te  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     BOWEN     (lor    himself.     Mr. 

MuRTH\,   Mr    Prfsslkr.   Mr.   Simon, 

un.l  RTr.  Wa';gomner)  : 

li  R.   58:i6.   A   I.. 11    to   amend   ll^e   Consoll- 

d.iud    Farm    n.-id    Rural    Development    Act; 

to  tlie  Coinn;iii.ee  on  .^L■rn.ultln•^•. 

By    Mr.    BOWEN     (for    hUii.self.    Mr. 
CAim.      Ml        GnoDLiNG,      and      Mr. 

STF.PHtNS)  : 

H  R.  SBJT.  A  'oill  lo  otneiid  tho  In  ernai 
Revenne  Code  to  encoma^c  tlie  i«in'vnuation 
of  fi.iiuly  farm.s.  and  fur  oiiipr  ptnpose,-;:  to 
the  Ci'inmittep  on  Wavs  and  Mean^. 
B:,  Mr  CAR\fc,Y 
11  R.  5838.  A  bill  .o  amend  Puhlii-  Law  93- 
2.i.j  to  e.ctend  fc-  ..p  additional  12  moii-.h.s 
(until  July  1.  1S»76)  the  eligibility  of  supple- 
men. al  seciir:-v'  income  recipien's  lor  food 
.samps;  to  the  ConiniUtee  on  Ways  and 
JIean.« 

By  Mr  CARTER: 
H  R.  5839.  A  bill  to  pi.ivide  for  I'.ie  e=.lab- 
!;  hmou'.  of  tbe  National  Center  for  Health 
Kducaiion  and  Promouon  and  the  Ins'itntioji 
for  Heal.h  Edacalion  and  Promotion  to 
fidvance  the  nr.  ional  iiPalii.;  to  reduce  pre- 
ventive nines,  di.sabihtv.  and  death;  to 
modcriie  stlf-imposed  risiCo;  to  promote 
progress  and  si!.i.!.ir.snip  in  consumer  health 
education  iiid  pifvenUvi*  medicine;  and  for 
other  pirpcses:  lo  the  Committee  on  lu.er- 
.statp  .I'ld  Fi.rtit:.!  Commerce. 

By  Mr  (  L.'VY  ilV^.-  h'lnself,  Mr  Aspiv, 
and  .Mr.  Euro  of  Rhode  I.slundl: 
H  R.  5840  A  b;ll  to  restore  to  Federal  civil- 
ian employee.;  t;.eir  rights  t"  participate,  as 
private  citizen.,,  m  the  poiit;cal  life  of  the 
Nation,  to  proteoi  reder;;l  civilian  employees 
from  improper  poktical  solicitations,  and  for 
other  pui-po.sfs;  to  the  Comniitfp*-  on  Post 
O.ti  f»  and  Civil  .Service. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND 
HR  5841.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1 1 1  of 
title  23.  Uiiite<i  dtatt-.;  Cixle.  to  permit  the 
.<^.ale  of  Sta  e  lottery  ticket.s  on  Interitate  Sys- 
tem rit:hts-ol-v.ay;  to  the  Commi'tee  on 
Public  Works  i.:ix  rian.-pnr;ati<iii. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  (for 
hiinseli.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr  Hicks,  Mr.  Cumins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Ky.\n.  Mr.  RANNAFonn.  Mr.  Ricct-t, 
Mr.  Stckf^.  Mr.  sapasin.  Mr    Di'ics, 

Mr.      BlANl  rlARD        Ms        AfT-tl'C.      Mr. 
H.AWKl.ss    ^Lrs    Ciil.-,Hoi.M,  Mr.  Alex- 
ANDER.  Mr    Carr.  Mr    Rof.  Mr   How- 
ard.   Mr.   HoRTov.   Mr.   Dan    Danill, 
Mr.  MiNKTA.  Mr.  Mai  lonaj.d  cf  Mas- 
sachu-er..?.    Mr     Hyue,   Mr    .Sr   GiR- 
MAIN-.  and  Mr.  Wvdi.fr)  : 
HR    5842.    A    inll    lo   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  ol    1954   to  allow   individuals 
a   deduction   ;or   amounts   paid   or   incurred 
'•  r  repairs  or  laipro.emciUs  of.  or  additions 
to.  their  principal  residences;    to  the  Coni- 
iiKttee  on  W^ays  and  Mean.s. 

Bv   Mr    DOMINICK    V     DANIELS    i  for 

himfeii.    Mr.    A.-,ptN-.    a. .a    Mr.    Pat- 

rrnsoN  oi  California/  : 

H  R.   5843     A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 

Rcvri.ue  Code  of    1054   to   allow   individuals 

.1  ueducticii    for   amouiits   paid   or   incurred 

u  •:  repairs  or  impro'.ement.s  of.  or  additiou.s 

">.    ilieir  prituipal   residence.?;    to   tlio   C' m- 

iii'.'tee  on  W.xys  and  Mean.s. 

By   Mr.  LVANS  of  Colorado: 

HR    5844.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Intei  :!al 

Hevenne  Cod"  of  1<)54  to  impose  a  tempurarv 

excise  tax  on  pa^kjen^er  motor  vehicles  based 

on  horsepower,  to  amend  the  Nation.-!  Traffic 


.s,i:d    Motr>r    V'ehlcle    Safetv    Act    of    1066    to 

prohibit  the  main. fact  me  of  pa^.'^enajer  motor 

vehicles   which  do  not  comply   wilfi   certain 

lunitations  Tvith  re.spect  to  weight.  fU'.l  ?<■(>.;- 

oiny,  and  horsepower,  and  for  other  purposes; 

jclmly    to    the    Cinmitteri    on    Ways    and 

Me,<n.;  a:id  I'i:e'.s;afe  and  Forei^'ii  Coninurce 

V.y  Mr.  HEL.STOSKI   (for  himself.  Mr 

Frenzei,,    Mr.    SrHNEtEEi.i,    ana    Mr. 

V  .NIK)  : 

Hr    5345.  A   bill  relating  to   the   income 

IRX  treatment  of  chpj-itabie  coniribittioiis  c. 

mvenlorj'  and  cert.iin  other  ordinary  Income 

I>icpertv;    to    the   Committee    on    Wav?    and 

Mr  ins. 

Bv   Mr    HUTCaiN.SON: 
I' P.    584d    A  bill  to  aniotio'  i!t:e  38  of  "h- 
UnUed  Statt  s  (ode  in  order  to  exclude  i  er- 
l.ain  so'^ia!  sectuity  payments  In  detvrmliiing 
.i.i:riual  In.-omc  fcr  pnrpo-es  of  pavini<  nr.n- 
..er.jce-ccnnecied  disability  pension  to~ veter- 
ans:   t->  the  C'l'ir.mlttee  on  Veteran.'^'  AfTaiis 
Bv  Mr   LEGGETT: 
HF    5847    A  bill  to  amend  fide  lo,  Vnited 
states  Code,  to  anthori^e  the  use  of  health 
m.ilute'vuf.e     org:*ni7auons     In     providing 
health    <  Hr»-;    to    the    CommitUe   on    Aimed 
Service- 

HR.  .3348  A  biil  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
ifle  10  to  provide  additional  dental  care  for 
'leDcndent.s  of  active  duty  memhers  c.r  th.e 
oi'ifonnea  sert  icen.  to  tlie  Commit  ee  en 
A:nied  Services. 

H  R.  58s!l.  A  b'll  to  .Tmend  the  Inferi.a: 
Revenue  Code  o;  1954  to  provide  a  ta.\  crerli. 
tor  em.ployers  who  tnplay  membLns  of  the 
hu-elcore  unemployed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Way^  and  Means 

Bv  Mr  LUIAN: 
HR  5850.  A  biil  cO  authO!i,e  the  S^i  le- 
t...y  Of  the  Iiit.-ricr  to  engage  m  fensil.  liity 
:i;ve.itigations  of  potential  v.uter  re.-ouices 
developments  in  the  Mora  Rn.er  Ba.siii.  N. 
Mcc.  to  -lie  Coiamiltee  >:.ii  IrLeriir  and  In- 
.-■iil.»r  .■"ffairs. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  him.<;elf.  Ms. 
Abzuc.  Mr.  CmppELL.  Mr.  Ha  .riNos, 
r.Ir.  Hinsi!a.-.v.  Mr    KRUEctR.  Mr.  Sr 
C:rm,\in.     Mr.     Sahasin.     and     Mr 
Tso.\(.As  t  : 
H  R   .51.51.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ConiDivhen- 
-;ve  Einplo>men',  and  Training;  Act  cf   1973 
to  provide  that  a  iinit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment having  a  population  of  50,000  or  nn^re 
.-.ha'l  be  eligi'jle  to  be  a  prune  sponsor;  lo  the 
Commlnee  on  E.lucatJon  and  Labo»-. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
HP.    b&^>.    A   bill    to   ena-t    the    Unllorm 
Reciprocal  Peace  Act,   to  Ire  Comnuitce  on 
Inrernutional  Relations. 

By   Mr.   NIX    (for   him.self,   Mr.   Doat>. 

Mr.  EcKfiARDT.  Mr  Foro  of  Michiga.:. 

and  Mr  Traxi  er  i  ; 

a  P..  .5853.  A  h;'i  *o  amend  life  30,  United 

states  Code,  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 

'  orrespondence  to  Members  of  the  Congress 

:rce  of  postage,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;    lo 

the  C..m,nlttce  on  Poi^l  Oirice  and  Civil  Seiv- 

I'-e. 

Py  ATr.  NOLAN- 

H  P.  5854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Righs  Aci  of  1!)65  to  extend  certain  pio- 
vi.sions  for  an  additional  10  years  and  to 
make  pernn-ineiu  the  ban  against  certain 
prcit'fiuisites  to  voting;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUTT.LEN: 

H  R.  5855.  A  bill  to  aiutiid  llie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  thai  adver- 
^lsin^'  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  not  a  deduct- 
i^tle  expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  ^fean.s. 

By  Mr    ROE: 

K  R  sg'"..!.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  ll.  \  II.  XI 
XVI,  XVIII.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Sccuiily 
Act  to  provide  for  ths  aclminij;tiaiion  of  liie 
old-age.  survivor-7,  and  di^abilily  in.surance 
program,  the  "ipplemental  sectu-ity  income 
proeram  and  the  medicare  program  bv  a 
newly  established  independent  .Social  .Secu- 
rity Adm!ni.-.ti  ition,  to  separate  social  secu- 
r.ty  trust  find  it?:ns  from  the  general  Feder- 


al iiudyet,  to  prohibit  the  mailinp:  of  certain 
notices  with  so<:ial  security  and  supplemental 
security  income  betielit  checks,  r.ad  or  o'her 
p;irposts;    to    rh.e    Coinmutee   on    \Vav>   aid 

H  .R  5857  A  Dill  lo  amend  title  TI  of  ;i,e 
Scci.Ai  Security  Act  to  provide  tha-  an  in- 
sured individual  otherwise  qualified  may  -e- 
lire  and  receive  full  old-age  bener.ts,  ar  aiiv 
time  a'ter  auaining  aw  60,  if  he  has  b.'en 
loi-ced  to  retire  -vt  that  iit;e  by  a  Federal  law 
regul.ition.  or  order;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wr.;  ...  and  Means. 

ry  Mr  RUNNELS: 
H  R  i858  A  bill  to  :cvi;e  rfUn.Mvei.L  bciip- 
tlts  for  cfrtRin  e'nplov-e.<:  of  the  Bureau  r.r 
Indian  Anaii<:  aiK<  the  Inriinn  Heul'h  3or\ire 
not  eollUed  to  Inuian  preierencf?.  provide 
!  reaternppor'iinlli-  tor  advrncem.nt  and  em- 
ployment of  Indi.itir  and  for  other  ijuip. ,.,.?• 
lo  the  Coninut-ee  o.i  Pon  Cilice  ;iii.j'  (  ivU 
^e  rvice. 

Hy  Mr    RXUBITZ: 
H  K"    5859.  A   ht:i    to  change  the  n-;me  of 
the  Ch<  (lev  Rc-Ervoir.  Kansas,  to  the  Sciiocp- 
pel-Rte.s  Lake;    to  the  Committee  on   Public 
\Vi  rKs  and  TraiL-cortatlon. 

Bv  Mr.  XHONE  (for  hinvelf,  Mr.  BiRc- 
ENLi,    Mr.     C,,i.£TNs    of    Texa::,    Mr. 
Downey.    Mr.s.    Fihnwu  k.    Mr.    Hai:- 
niNc.roN.  Mr.  Hki  iiler  <,i  West  Vir- 
tini*.  Mr.   Hir^.siMw.   Mr    KKT"HiM, 
Mr.     Lent.     Mr.     Montc.omfrv,     y^ 
MoTTL.    Mr     Roe.    Mr.     Soi  ar  .    Mr 
Si-iNo-   and  Mr  Walsh)  : 
HR     ;?80O.   A   bill    lo   amend    the   Inteurtl 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    auttiorize   a    tax 
credit  lor  certain  exncnsos  of  providing  high- 
er  educatioi.;    to    the    Committee   on    Wavs 
.ind  Mean::. 

Bv  Mr    YOUNG  ('  Alaka 

K  R.   5861.   A    bill    to   amend   the   1 '»i l 

Reven.ne  Cotie  of  1954  m  allow  a  dedtu  i.-n 
for  e.^peasea  i:.currod  by  ri  taxpayer  in  nv.ik- 
mt;  repairs  a:id  imnrovemf-i.is  to  )-ii 
residttue;  to  the  C.-.iniiiitte';  o'l  W.ivs  a-id 
'.lean;,. 

By  Mr.  BYRON: 
HR.  r,B.2.  A  bill  to  an-otid  the  Onioib.ia 
c.i'Tie  Control  and  Safe  S-recta  Act  of  I'jitR 
to  reiiulre  as  a  rondition  of  assistance  under 
.-uch  act  tinit  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
in  erfect  a  bindinii;  law  enforcement  otricer'A 
bill  ot  n%iits:  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Ju-ii- 
clary. 

Bv  Mr  CLANCY: 
HP,  5863.  A  biil  to  amend  flie  Truth  In 
Lendn.:;  Act  to  piohibit  discrimination  on 
arrouiu  «f  «t;e  in  credit  cnrd  tranF.ictto'.s; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banki:  >;.  runenrv  and 
Hcusi.:g. 

H.R.  5864.  A  bill  to  ;iine;-d  the  Ftd.^r.'l 
Kcoo.  Drug,  .aid  Cosmetic  Aci  to  include  a 
(li.liiution  of  food  supplement  .  and  lor  oHifr 
purpose'--:  (.0  the  Committee  on  Intcistae 
nnd  Fr  reir'i  Commerce. 

HR  58ti5.  \  bill  to  ame-id  tit;p  n  of  tlie 
Soc'ul  Secinily  Act  so  as  to  remote  -'c 
iimitation  upon  the  amount  of  out.'^idp  i:- 
come  V.  Inch  an  individual  may  eiirn  w!-i> 
recel'iiit;  benefits  thereunder;  lo  the  C Jin- 
m.ifee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 

HR  .'^866.  A  bill  to  provide  thai  futto.e 
increases  in  social  .security  benefit.s  thall  be 
disre'-arCcd  in  delcrminini,'  eligibilitv  for 
benehis  or  a'=sis:an'-»  under  the  su;)plcnH;i- 
tal  security  income  prc^'ram.  tlie  program  o'' 
aid  to  f.-^inihes  wlih  dependent  children.  ''■..> 
inedi'tiid  pro;.'r:!in,  and  certain  o»hcr  YtC- 
eral  programs;  to  the  Comini-tte  on  Ways 
ai:d  Mean.<!. 

Bv   Mr.   COUGHLIN    (for   hhr.solf,  Ms. 
AB/ro,   Mr    K;  mp,   and   Mr.   Robik- 
SON-)  : 
H  R    5807.  A  bill    to  amend  the  Inlernal 
Kevtiuie  Code  of  1954  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living    adjustments    In    the    income    tax 
rates,  the  amount  of  the  standard,  personal 
exemption,  anil  depreciation  deductions,  and 
the  ra'e  of  n.'ere.st   payable  on  certain  ob- 
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ligations  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
nhttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  ■ 

By  Mr.  DOWNING:  ' 

H.R.  5868.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  he 
.Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  an  insured  worker  may  au- 
Lhorize  direct  payment  of  the  worker's  lump- 
sum death  payment  for  expenses  Incidental 
.0  the  deceased  worker's  death;  to  the  Com- 
liiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H  R.  5869.  A  bill  to  make  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  disclosure  of  marital 
status  the  same  for  men  and  women  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  voting  qualifications  in  Fed- 
eral elections;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,   Mr.   Cor- 
nell. Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Dov^ney,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West   Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  5870.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  take  all  necessary  action  to  strictly  en- 
force the  regulation  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  all  orders  issued  under 
such    act,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  aiid  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hicks.  Ms.  Holtzman.  Mr.  Maguire, 
Mr.     Mitchell     of     Maryland,     Mr. 
Moakley,   Mr.   Ottinuer,   Mr.   Rich- 
mond,   Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr. 
Sol.ARz,   Mrs.    Sp'-:llman.   Mr.   Stark. 
Mr.  TiioiviPsoN,   and   Mr.  Tsoncas)  : 
H.R.  5871.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
take  all  necessary  action  to  strictly  enforce 
the    regulation    promulgated    under    section 
4   of    the    Emergency    Petroleum    Allocation 
Act  of  1973  and  all  orders  issued  under  such 
act,   and   for  other  purposes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee   on    Interstate     and     Foreign     Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Richmond): 
H.R.  5872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  no 
rescission  of  budget  authority  proposed  by 
the  President  shall  take  effect  unless  and 
until  the  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  incor- 
porating such  rescission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  ' 

By  Mr.  FINDLEV:  \ 

HR.   5873.   A  bill   to  amend   the   National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  to  keep  the 
Congress  better  informed  on  matters  relating 
to   lorelgn   policy   and   national   security   by 
proMding    it    with   intelligence    information 
obtained  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  with   analysis  of  such   information   by 
such  Agency;   jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  and  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY  ( for  himself  and  Mr, 
Hinshaw)  : 
H.R.  5874.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings  lim- 
itation of  the   Social  Security  Act;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HR.    5875.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Heiilth  Service  Act  to  establish  an  emergency 
health   protection   program   for   the   unem- 
ployed; to  the  Conunitiee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H  R.  5876.  A  bill  to  provide  humanitarian 
relief  through  International  agencies  to  the 
people  of   Vietnam  and   Cambodia;    to   the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER    (for  himself, 

Mr.    Steelman,    Mr.    Cokmak,    Mr. 

English,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 

Krebs,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Nolan,  and 

Mr.  Oberstar)  : 

H.R.  5877.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 

Federal  office,  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 

officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 

lo  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 


eral with  respect  to  their  income  and  finan- 
cial transactions;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Oi- 
triNGCR,  and  Mr.  Shriver)  : 
H.R.  5878.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  and  to  remove  rate  in- 
equities for  married  persons  where  both  are 
employed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  5879.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop 
and  Implement  a  system  for  the  issuance 
of  social  security  benefit  checks  on  a  stag- 
gered or  cyclical  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
■Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  5880.  A  bill  to  designate  November  1 1 
of  each  year  as  Armistice  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  5881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act;    to   the   Committse   on  Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NEAL  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzitg, 
Mr.  Blanchardi,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Dominick 
V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Eshi.eman.  Mr.  Fithian.  Mr. 
Goodling.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Lint, 
Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Mann,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mrs. 
MiNK,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California)  : 
H.R.  5382.  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of  limou- 
sines; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  NEAL   (for  himself,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Krebs. 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mrs.  Meyner.  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Spence,  and  Mr. 
Weaver)  : 
H.R.  5883.  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of  limou- 
sines; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  5884.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  International   Relations. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  5885.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  weekly  benefits  payable  under  the  Fed- 
eral-State   extended     unemoloyment     com- 
pensation program  and  to  remove  the  limi- 
tations on  the  number  of  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  the  emergency 
unemployment    compensation    program;    to 
the  Commttte  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  5886.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  iJi 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,  and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eilberg. 
Mr     Nedzi,    Mr.    Litton,    and    Mr. 
Heinz)  : 
H.R.   5887.  A   bill   to  establish   a  National 
Foreign  Investment  Control  Commission  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  foreign  ownership  con- 
trol or  management  control,  through  direct 
purchase,  in  whole  or  part;  from  acquiring 
securities  of  certain  domestic  Issuers  of  se- 
curities: from  acquiring  certain  domestic  Is- 
suers of  securities,  by  merger,  tender  offer,  or 
any  other  means;  control  of  certain  domes- 
tic corporations  or  industries,  real  estate,  or 
other  natural  resources  deemed  to  be  vital 
to  the  economic  security  and  national  de- 


fense of  the  United  States;  to  the  Conuniltee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eilberg, 

Mr.     Nedzi,    Mr.     Litton,    and    Mr. 

Heinz)  : 

H.R.  5888.  A  bill  to  creite  a  Joint  Conure.-- 

slonal    Committee    on    Foreign    Inve'iiiment 

Control   in  the  United  .States:    to  the  Cotn- 

mitlee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.R.  5889.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provLsions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  Uie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa    dor  himsel', 
Mr.  McFall.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinol'"-, 
Mr.      Steed,     Mr.     Railsback,      Mr. 
Price,    Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr.    Shrivi  n, 
Mr.   RosTENKOwsKi.  Mr.   Yates.   Mr. 
Mr.   Annunzio,   Mr.   Alexander,   Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Blouin.  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.    Harkin,    Mr.    Hichtower,    Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hall.  Mr. 
Mezvinski.    Mr.    Risenhoover.    Mr. 
Russo.  and  Mr.  Simon)  : 
H.R.   5890.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
financial  a.ssistance   under  section   211    to  .i 
railroad    which    is    in    reorganization    under 
section   77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  and   for 
other  purpo.se.s;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa    (for   himbcU", 
Mr.  McFall.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mrs.  Keys.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Thornton,   and   Mr.   Shipley  i  : 
H  R.  5891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorgnnization  Act  of  1973  to  authorize  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  section  211  to  a  ra:l- 
ro.^d  which  is  in  reorganization  under  section 
77    of    ihe    Bankruptcy    Act.    and    for    other 
purpo.=es;    to    the    Committee    on   Intcr.staie 
I'lid  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.R.  5892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  make  the  stealing  of  a 
con' rolled  substance  from  a  pharmacy  or 
related  establishment  a  Federal  crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  5893.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness;   to  the  Commiuee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself. 

Mr.    Anderson    of    California.    Mr. 

Bauman,    Mr.    Chappell,    and    Mr. 

Patterson  of  California)  : 

H  R.  5894.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 

D'.-feiuse  to  continue  to  operate  and  maintain 

the  commissary  stores  of  the  agencies  of  the 

Dcpprtment  of  Defen.se;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ai  lacd  Ser\"ice.s. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself.    M.s. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Baldits,  Mr.  Bknitez,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.   Conyfp.s, 
Mr    CORMAN,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Eil- 
berg. Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee,  Mr.   Ford   of   Michigan,   Mr. 
GnMAN.  Mr.  Harrington.  Mrs.  Keys, 
Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher,    Mr.    Mikva,    Mr.    Mezvinskv, 
Mr.  Mottl,  Mr,  O'Hara,  Mr.  P.\ttkr- 
SON   of  Cftlifoinia.   Mr.   Pepper,   and 
Mr.  Rangel)  : 
HR.  5895.  A  bill  lo  amend  section  16C1  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  entitle  veterans  to  2'2  months  of  educa- 
tional assistance  for  each  mouth  of  service 
on  active  duty  and  lo  extend  the  maxinnun 
entitlement     to     such      a.ssistance     to     45 
mon'hs;     to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affuir.s. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roy- 
bal. Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Sr 
Germain,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  W'on 
Pat,  Mr.  Yatkon,  and  Mr.  Y'oung  of 
Georgia)  : 
H  R.  5896.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1661  of 
title  38  of  the  United  State.s  Code  in  order  to 
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to 


entitle  veteraj!3  *o  2';  months  of  eflucatloaa! 
a-sutance  for  e;u-li  mon'h  of  service  on  ac- 
ll.'O  duty  aud  to  e:;tend  the  maxlmxini  eu- 
t^tloment  to  such  ass:  itance  to  45  months; 
),,  .v,j  commutce  on  Veterans'  AlTalrs 

By  Mr   GREEN   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ul.- 
iiAN.  Mr.  S^«n"f:beii.  and  Mr.  Con- 
ABi>z; ;  : 
H  K    6397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
t.i   \'i:\  :n  order  to  p.iithorir^e  the  Pre:iaeiit 
tu  dtc.i.<uale  any  of  certain  i-Dvintri2a  a-s  e'.i- 
gible  for  the  tariff  preferences  extended  to 
devjlopii:^  countrlrs  undT  title  V  of  such 
ect.  If   the   Presidf-nf   determines  tboc  suc'i 
tlesii^n.ition  i3  in  'he  ..atlnnal  economic  la- 
tere X\  to  the  Coi.imlt'ce  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Lv  Mr    THOH>rro>r  ^^a^  hlmat^lf,  onU 

Mr    AlE.X.ANDEK)  • 

H  R.  C-asie.  A  bill  to  enable  :-.rtIe  v.'i\  -ii.cc:^ 
to  est.tbllsh,  finance.  Bjid  carry  out  a  roordl- 
nat-Ml  pro^:;raIa  of  re.^arch.  prcducrr  and  con- 
sumer educailc'v  i^u't  promotion  to  laprove. 
maintain,  and  de.elop  mar<£ets  for  cattle, 
beef,  and  beef  prauti-i;  to  ti:e  C'lnimltte;? 
on  A^jlculnirc. 

By  Mr.  MAHON": 
HR.  58U9.  K  bill  nvakiu.i  ';»'ppl*'inei.t.il  <ip- 
proj^rlatlons  for  Die  astal  year  ending  Juu<? 
.iO.  i975,  and  for  other  pvirposes. 

By  Mr.    niOMt'SON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pe.hkjns,   Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Do.ilNlc;: 
V.  Daniel.?,  Mr.  Brauemas,  Mr.  FoRo 
of   Mlchl'.-an,    Mr.   Philmp    Burton. 
Mr.  Annunz-io,  Mr.  John  L   Bcrtov. 
^'^     Et\PD    of    p.hode    I.-.lui.(l,    Mr. 
Kardi,  and  Mr.  RooNr\  )  : 
Hit.  jJOO.  A  bill  to  protect  the  ccononi!'' 
rights  of  lilvor  in  tne  biiildiiiL;  and  C' ii.s'.ruc- 
tlon  Uidnstrv  by  provldir.s;  I'^r  equal  treat- 
ment of  cralt  and  ludu.^trial  woi'lccrs;  to  the 
Comnilttc-e  on  Eduratiou  and  Lal;c.r. 
ByMr.  FLOOD: 
HR.   .5901.   A   bill   making  appropriations 
for  the  Kdu;  itU.n  Division  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  ti;c  listal  .vear  ondlnij  June  .'^i),  197ii. 
and  the  period  ending  riep'.eai'-cr  30.   197i>. 
U!'d  for  otiier  piirpoc«s. 

Ey  Mr.  MONTGOMERV: 
n.R.  5902.  A  bill  tu  amend  tnlv  38  cf  the 
United  Statej  CotJe  to  provide  tlie  auto- 
mobile a.^slotance  allowance  and  adaptive 
equipment  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  end 
thereafter;  to  l!:o  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Aifair.^. 

By  Mr    MONTGOMERY   (for  himself. 

Mr.  RtntEis,  Mr.  Teauhf,  Mr.  Ham- 

MtaocuMiuT.  and  Mr.  Wvut.) : 

:;  P   SOOJ.  A  blU  to  unci.a  title  33.  T.::iUea 

Stat-ji  C'jde,  to  lncreai<i  the  rates  of  dis- 

abiliLy  cumpeiisation  fjr  d  .-.allied  veterans, 

aud  the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 

compt-nuaUon   iov    then*  cui  ■  ivoij,   and   lor 

other     ptirpcoc;;      to     the     Committee     on 

Vetoraui"  Atlalrs. 

By  Mr.  SY.MINGTD::; 
IIR.  5904.  K  b.n  to  provr.le  a  pen.iltv  ior 
the  robbery  cr  bnrglPiy  or  attempted  rob- 
bery or  b'-n.;Iary  of  any  n.ircu^ic  driit;  from 
any  pharmacy,  oojt.or'^  otiiee,  or  warehouse; 
to  t!i';  Committee  on  llie  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  JEFFORDS    (for  himself.  Mr 
i3"  rtLL.  Mr.   Ed\vaei>-.  of  C.tlifornta, 
Mr.    IlARPiNoToN,    Mr.    How.".    Mrs. 
SCTiRoEDi:.7,    Mr.    Rje,    Mrs.    Hoi/r, 
M:-.  PR'ssLrR,  Mr.  CH.\ai.r.T  Wils'::,-  cf 
Te.\<iJ.   Mr.   t:.tt.:i'.'.   Mr-:.   Spkllman'. 
Mr.  GILMAN,  Ms.  Aejl'g.  Mr.  C^nte, 
Ms.  HoiT/.MAN,  Mr.  BcA8D  of  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  Ci  fcVF.L.\j^D,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Indiiina,  Mr.  !•  t.'HLA.'J,  Mr.  Ya'-fs,  Mr. 
Ei.ij"iN,  anl  Air.  Bula.no)  ; 
II  J.  Re:  33(J.  Joino  resolution  to  a-uind  the 
Fnicr^'ency  Petroleum  Allocation  A-t  of  197J 
to  prohibit  the  Pieildent  from  seiiitig  mini- 
mum prieuj  for  trude  cU,  residual  fuel  oil, 
or  any   retincd   petroleum   precluct   without 
can^re.ssiOMai    autlnr.ty.    to    prohibit     the 
Pre.sid?nt  from  uslnt;  section  232 ,'b)   of  the 
Trade  E.vpaa^ion  Aev.  of   lbir>2  or  nny  other 
provl-lon  of  law  to  estabilsU  such  minimum 
p.'VVi  wi'houl   ro'.'.irre'.^iiin.V.   au'l-jority   and 


for  other  purpose.t:  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
fir.d  Wa}"s  and  ffeRn.'; 

By  Mr.   JEFFOPD.S    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Hawkins.    Mr.    Pasclli..    Mr.    D'IDD, 
Mr.     MoFFurr.      Mr       Dbinan,     Mr. 
MoAKii;Y,  and  Mr.  Kju3.s)  : 
H  J    Res.  387.  Joint  resulution  to  amend 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
13/3  to  prohibit  the  President  from  setting 
miaimim  prices  for  crude  t,.I.  residual  fuel 
oil.  or  any  nflned  petroleum  product  with- 
out coTi;.re  -.lonal  ai.thority,  to  prohibit  the 
Preolden*:    from    usIuh;    section    232(b)     of 
the  Trade  Expansion  A'-t  of  1962  or  any  otlier 
provUion  of  law  to  e8tabll.>ti  such  minimum 
prices  wltho'it  conprcssioTial  avithorltv   ar.d 
lor  other  purpose.-;;  lolntly  tii  the  Committee.; 
C'l    Interstate   nn.l  Poreisni  Commerce,  and 
'".'.  ■     .lid  Mea'.i-. 

Cv    Mr.    WIUTE.'U.-rst    (for   hhn.-elf, 

Ms.  AozvG.  Mr.   BErrrra,  Mr.  Carr, 

Mr.  CoFi-HirN,  Mr.  Edwards-  of  Cail- 

tornia.   Mr.   Emehy,   Mr.   PRtr,   Mr. 

IIFIN.-.   ATr,    KKUSbEK.   Mr.    MA.'.;oti, 

Mrs.    MtiNiR.    Mr.    Cttincfb,    Mr. 

PtpPFi:,  aud  Mr.  Richmoni')  : 

H  J    Re-,  .-jsa.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 

.1  wlidiife  pre.-crxe  for  humpback  wh.-.les  in 

•.V'O  West  Indies;  to  the  Con-.mlttce  on  Inter- 

iir.ri.iiT.il  RelaVion.T. 

By   Mr.   WHITEIIURST    (for   him.ielf, 

Mr.  RoEiNsotJ,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sarasin, 

Mr.s.    .Srnr.-'jcDER,    Mr.    Solar  t,    Mr. 

Srrt'FR   of    WLseon.-in,    Mr.    Sttdds. 

.Mr.  Tso.VGAs.  Mr.   Bod  Wiison,  Mr. 

CitARi.rs  WiLscjN  of  Tetxs.  Mr  Win.n, 

::r.  V/iHTii,  ^rr.   Yoi-ng  of  Fl:)rlda, 

and  ^rr.  Z.:Fi;i'.t-irr)  : 

II  3.  Res.  3f!9.  Joint  resolution  callhig  for 

a  wildlife  preserve  for  humpback  whales  In 

I  he  West  Indies;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 

r.ntlniml  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MOTTI  : 
K.  Con.  Res.  21!.  Concurrent  rcsoltttloti  ex- 
pressing the  sen.<:c  of  C'ongres.;   .Uth  re.'^pect 
to    the    coinplexlty    of    Federal    Ineoino    tas 
forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavi  ai.d  Means 
Ey  Mr  ROE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  212.  Cni.enrrent   re.solutlon  In 
-  tpport  of  I:i-i'rnat.on:;l  Women's  Yetir  1975; 
to   the   Committee   on   Internutionr.l    Rela- 

l.'O.l.'?. 

i?y    Mr.    V.inTEIIUR.ST    (for    hlnv-elf. 
Ms.   Abzlg.   Mr.   BENirEz,   Mr.   Carr, 
I'r.  COUCH1.IN,  Mr.  Edwa.hps  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.    Emkry.    Mr.   Fbey.   Mr. 
Hti.Nz.   Mr.    KcvEGFR.    Mr.   M.'.zzoLr. 
Mrs.    Meynli'.    Mr.    OrriNCER,    Mr' 
Peppi.h,  and  Mr.  Richmond)  : 
K     Con.    Ke.i.    213.    CoucurrenL   regulation 
callinij  for  a  rej^ion.'.l  Ci^r^Tcr-. atlon  treaty  to 
protect  Ner'.hem  Hemisphere  plnnepcd;;  to 
•be  Committee  on   International   Relations. 
Ey   Mr.    WHITEHUUET    (for   himself. 
Mr.  H0BIN.SON',  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sa.iasin, 
Mrs.    Scu.tdEDrR,    Mr.    Soutp..-,    Mr. 
•Sxcir.ns   of   Wisconsin,   Mr.   Siudds. 
Mr.  Tsor.-c.\s,  Mr.  Boa  Wilson.  Mr. 
CiiARj.Es  W::.s  i.v  of  Tc.v.i.s,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.   Wirrir,   Mr.   Young  of  Florida, 
i»!id  Mr.  ZrF«  :T.TTt)  : 
H.    C-jn.   Rc'^.   214.   Concurrent    rc.oiutlon 
ealilng   for   a   regional    cc:i.servp'.lon    treaty 
to  protect  Northern  Hemisphere  pinnipeds; 
to  the  Comnitttee  en  Intern-.:t;iniM  Rolatloiii:. 
By  Mr.  BRADEJ.fAS: 
H.   Con.   Res.   215.    Concurrent   res-jJutlrn 
providing  fc-r  the  printlnGt  of  n  House  doeu- 
me;it  of  a  revl.'-'.'d  edition  of  "Tlie  Capitol"; 
»o  riip  Committee  on  Hon-e  Adtrinistration. 
By  STr.  DERWIN'SKI  ( for  himself,  Mr. 
Bwccr,  ?rr.  Cot;r.HL:N.  Mr   Fisii,  Mr. 
HAor:DOE:i,    Mr.    Rocers,    Mr.    Ryan, 
and  J!r.  Young  of  Florida)  : 
II  Ccn.  Rc'-.  216.  Concurrent  resolution  cx- 
prer.^inp:  the   .5cn,"e  of   Con^re.ss  concerning 
recognition  by  the  rurr-pean  Security  Confer- 
ence of  the  Soviet  rmoo'-!  occi-patlon  of  Es- 
tonln.  Latvia,  and  Llthuanl.t;   to  the  Com- 
m.lt'ee  on  Internation:  t  Relafiim-v 


By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
H.   Con.   Res.   217.   Concurrent   re.solutloi-. 
statirg  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  tlie 
situation    m   Soutlieast   Asia;    to    the   Com- 
mittee i-'Ts.  International  Relations. 

Fv    ?!r.    nniNAN     (for    hlmsflf,    Mr. 
Bapcus,   Mr    Bcrrxr.,   Mr    Binchm. 
Afr  PnowN  of  Callfor:ila.  J.'rs  BrRKf: 
of  Ciillfnri.ia.  Mr.  C-irnet.i..  RTr.  Ci-t- 
".ER,    ^lr.    DO\sNEY,    Mr.    Edwaid.s    of 
C'alucrnia,  f.lr.  Fitiiian,  Mr.  ! -_  ri;  .,f 
Tennes'^ec,    Mr.    GurK,    ?.tr.    Hak>  .- 
ronn,  and  Mr.  Hav^kins)  : 
H.  Re^.  387.  Rcoltitlon  to  request  th   t  -he 
Dcp.irtmcnt  of  Justlee  l:-.vc^lig-ate  thp  Fed- 
eral Enerfry  Administration   vith  rrspec.  tu 
any  possible  eonl'lots  of  interest;  to  the  Clt.!- 
m.ttee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

By    !>:••     DRIN.-\N     i  ior    himself,    Mr. 
Hei-hi  fr     r.f      West      VirgiMa,      Ms. 
Hoi.rs'.VAN.  Mr    M.^cttre.  fir.  Muak- 
iFY.    .Mr.   OrTTNCcn.   Mr    Richmond, 
r.fr.    Roe,    M;-.    Roybal,    Mr.    Sc: -.Rzi 
Jfrs.     Spei.lsiav,     Mr.     .Stark.     Mr. 
TKriMPStv,  and  Mr.  Tsongas)  : 
H.  Res.  388.  Resolutlo:i  to  request  thi.t  the 
Department  rf  Justl.'e  Investigate  t'r.e  Fed- 
oral  Enenry  Administration  with  respect  t-i 
any  posjlble  '■onfliets  of  Interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judirlary 

By  Mr.  LLOYD  of  Calliornla: 
H   Res.  380.  Re-o!utlon  coiir-rritulatlnt'  'Liie 
Litv  cf  Chlno.  Calif.,  and  Uie  city  of  San  Jn.^a 
del  Rio,  Me.\!co,  on  the  sixth  nnniversarv  of 
their  sister  ci'y  prot^i-um;  to  the  Committee 
oi  Pilot  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.  Res.  3&0.  Resolution  to  provide  for  tl.e 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  "Report 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Midr':.- 
Ea.3t  of  the   Committee  on   Armed  Services. 
House  of  Representatives.  Committee  Paper 
Xo.  94-3;    to   the  Committee  on  Hcu.-e  Ad- 
miulstra-  ion. 

By  Mr.  ST.VRK  (for  himself.  Mr   B\c- 
ccs,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Brmwn  of  Cali- 
forni.v.  .Mr.  Bvruenfr.  Ms.  Birke  ol" 
California.    Mr.    Carr,    Mr.    Cok:ian, 
Mr.    EcitiiAHrir,   Mr.    Eshle.man,   Mr. 
GjLDWArtrf.     Mr.     Hannaford,     Mr. 
HiNsn\w,  Mr.  Mi:-ieta,  Mr.  Moss,  Ih-. 
Rogers,   Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.   Sisk,  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California) : 
H.  Rf  s.  391.  Resolution  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  to  the  House  of  ReprcEenta- 
ti'.  es  information  which  the  executive  'ora't'  h 
po^css  v.ith  re,;pect  to  the  experience  of  c^r- 
V.\\-\  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
while    la    the   Republic   of   Mexico;    to    -lie 
Con:ni!ttee  on  International  Rela'lon.-:. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  ■!  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
weiL'  pre?;ent.ed  and  rcfrrrcd  ;\s  loHov.s: 

90.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  ol  'he 
L(  ui.-l.i' ure  (/f  'lie  State  of  Washington.  veUi- 
tlve  to  reforestation;  to  the  Committee  on 
A^^^rlciUture. 

91.  Also,  r/T-morlnl  of  the  Legl.slature  ef 
'he  State  oi  -Monttina.  relative  to  air  pollu- 
tion c-^ntrol;  to  the  Committee  on  I:it>:.5tato 
and  Forcl-rn  Commerce. 

92.  A1.50.  n-en'orl.Tl  of  the  LegLsIature  of  the 
State  of  Wivshtngtcti.  relative  to  the  ob.'^erv- 
an:  e  of  Memorlid  Dny  and  Veterans  D.ty 
on  thi-ir  ir.-ididonal  dates;  to  the  Committcti 
on  Post  Ollice  and  Civil  Service. 

93.  Also,  mtuiorlal  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  State 
m.itcliing  requirement  for  obtaining  Federal 
hli/hvvay  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Wi'it-s  j.'I  T-au.sprjrtatioii. 


PRIVA TE  UnXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Uivier  c'.tijse  1  of  iiile  XXn,  private 
bilLs  and  rc.  olutlon.*:  were  Introd'iccd  and 
severally  rciOicd  as-  follows: 
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By  Mr.  BYRON: 
HR.    5905.   A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Miss 
C'oralia  Raposo;    to  the   Committee   on  the 
ji. dietary. 

By  Mr  EARLY": 
H.R.  5906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miriam  TJ., 
also  known  as.  U,  Pul-Cliing;    to  the  Com- 
:n!'  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ICHORD: 
HR.  5907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yau  Pik 
'~'  au:    to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
K  R.  5908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
.•\r.i;er  C.  Ford,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.tiidieiars'. 

Bv  Mr.  RYAN: 
HR.  5909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Miiiiger  Ridgeway.  Phillip  Rldgeway,  Michael 
Kidgeway.  Amy  Jane  Robertson,  Bruce  Rob- 
eii.->on.  Jr.,  Susan  Robertson,  Catherine 
Robertson,  Viola  J.  Stewart,  Dana  Stewart, 
P:i trick  Stewart.  Lois  Souby,  Elian  Souby, 
.ir  ,  and  Heather  Souby;  to  the  Committee  on 
tj.e  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WTNN: 

H.  Res.   392.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 

H  .t    ."=832  for  the  relief  of  NEES  Corporation 

IO  tue  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Cc.nrt  of 

CUims;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judicinrv. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Piepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
!)cared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  26.  1975  fpage  8980 > : 

H.R.  4000.  February  27.  1975.  Iixter.state  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  that  motor  ve- 
liicles  acquired  for  use  bv  the  Federal  Gov- 
(riiment  during  and  after  the  1986  model 
year  achieve  a  significant  percentage  Increase 
in  fuel  consumption  efficiency  over  1975 
Tuodels. 

Amends  the  Automobile  Information  Dis- 
closure Act  to  require  disclosure  of  fuel  effi- 
ciency rates  on  Information  labels  of  auto- 
mobiles offered  for  sale.  Amends  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  to  extend  certain  effective 
dates  for  standards  under  such  provisions. 

Amends  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  require  additional  In- 
formation in  certain  reports  and  to  extend 
certain  effective  dates  for  regulations. 

H.R.  4001.  February  27,  1975.  Education 
ruid  Labor.  Amends  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  purchase  beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts on  the  open  market  to  be  distributed  to 
iohools.  States  and  service  institutions  par- 
.icipating  in  the  food  service  programs 
under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act. 

H.R.  4002.  February  27,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Extends  certain  provisions  of  the  Voting 
fliithts  Act  of  1965  for  nn  additional  period 
of  time.  Makes  permanent  the  ban  against 
iert:iiu  prerequisites  to  voting. 

HR.  4003.  February  27.  1975.  Interstate  and 
F"'eif;n  Commerce  Amends  the  Federal- 
State  nnemnloyment  compensation  provi- 
sions of  the  .Social  Security  Act  bv  stjpulat- 
iM"  that  an  Individual's  coverage  under  an 
employers  health  Insurance  plan  shall  not 
'erminate  when  .<:tieh  Individual's  employ- 
!""ut  terminates.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  pay  the  insurance  premium  on  be- 
'i.ilf  of  the  unemployed  Individual  and  his 
f'  nner  emnloyer. 

HR.  4004.  February  27.  197.o.  Interstate 
iiKl  Forei^'n  Commerce.  Aulhori^es  a  health 
:■ -'trance  benefits  program  for  unemployed 
'ndividuals.  If  they  would  have  had  such 
'ioupfits  from  their  prior  emplover,  for  their 
'lependent  spouse,  and  for  their  dependent 
eiilldren.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Editeatton,  and  Welfare  to  enter  Intp  con- 


tracts with  carriers  who  will  provide  such 
insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  4005.  February  27.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  the  funding  of 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act  through  fiscal 
year  1976.  Requires  all  special  project  grants 
under  such  Act  to  be  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Stipulates  that  the  Federal  share  of  all  costs 
incurred  by  the  States  for  planning,  admin- 
istration, and  services  for  disabled  persons. 
Including  construction  costs,  shall  be  75  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

H.R.  4006.  February  27.  1075,  Armed 
Services.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  dispose  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  chemical  grade  chromlte  In  th© 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

H.R.  4007.  February  27.  1075.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Revises  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  relating  to  the  rights  and  benefits 
available  to  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina.  Requires  notification  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  by  certain  persons  not 
wishing  to  be  designated  as  a  Lumbee  Indian 
of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  4008.  February  27,  1975.  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Bank 
Holding  Act  of  1056  (I)  to  require  faster 
action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  State  bank- 
ing supervisory  authorities  on  applications 
by  bank  ho<ding  companies  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  banks  or  bank  holding  companies 
under  emergency  conditions  or  when  such 
bank  or  company  Is  falling,  than  Is  taken  on 
applications  for  acquisition  of  sound  banks; 
cud  (2)  to  authorize  bank  holding  companies 
to  acquire  out  of  State  banks  or  bank  hold- 
ing companies  in  emergency  situations  to 
prevent  the  failure  of  such  "banks  or  com- 
panies. 

H.R.  4009.  February  27,  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Charges  veterans  with  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  for  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing them  with  hospital  care  to  the  extent 
that  such  veterans  are  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  the  expenses  of  such  care 
under  an  insurance  policy  or  contract,  a 
medical  or  hospital  service  agreement,  or 
a  similar  agreement. 

H.R.  4010.  February  27.  1075.  Agriculture. 
Foreign  Affairs.  Establishes  an  Office  of  Food 
Administration  and  directs  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Administration  to  ascertain 
annually  the  food  requirements  for  domestic 
and  foreign  assistance  programs,  the  avail- 
ablUty  of  food  to  carry  out  such  programs, 
the  availability  of  funding  for  such  pro- 
grams, and  to  study  other  world  hunger  and 
nutrition-related  problems. 

H.R.  4011.  February  27,  1975.  Judiciary, 
Increases  the  penalties  for  the  commission 
of  a  felony  with  a  firearm  or  while  carry- 
ing a  firearm. 

HM.  4012.  February  27,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Clayton  Act  by  prohibiting  any 
corporation  or  association  from  transporting 
by  pipeline  any  petroleum,  petroleum  prod- 
uct, or  natural  gas  which  it  owns,  controls, 
produces,  or  refines. 

H.R.  4013.  February  27.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  any  cor- 
poration or  association  from  (1)  controlling 
more  than  one  type  of  energy-producing 
mineral  and  (2)  engaging  In  more  than  one 
aspect  of  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
industry.  Prohibits  any  Individual  from  serv- 
ing as  a  director  of  more  than  one  company 
engaged  in  energy  resource  production,  re- 
fining,  transportation  or  marketing. 

H.R.  4014.  February  27.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  by  providing  that  daylight  saving 
time  shall  be  observed  from  the  first  Sunday 
following  Memorial  Day  to  the  first  Sunday 
following  Labor  Day. 

H.R.  4015.  February  27,  1975.  Public  Works 
and    Transportation.    Amends    the    Federal 


Aviation  Act  of  1958  (1)  to  authorize  reduced 
fares  to  young  and  elderly  people  on  a  space- 
available  basis;  (2)  to  require  the  payment 
of  a  deposit  on  all  flight  reservations;  and 
(3)  to  prohibit  the  overbooking  of  flights  by 
air  carriers. 

H.R.  4016.  February  27,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Prescribes  the  distribution 
scheme  for  funds  appropriated  to  pay  certain 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Judgments  t-o  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Tribe  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa. 

H.R.  4017.  February  27,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
compensate  employees  for  looses  sustained  in 
tlie  value  of  personal  housing  due  to  clo.sin« 
the  headquarters  of  the  Sitgreaves  National 
Forest  In  Arizona. 

H.R.  4018.  February  27,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  certain  lands  in  Georgia  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  System  ol 
Georgia. 

H.R.  4019.  Feljruary  27,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Revises  regulations  regarding 
creditaljle  service  for  civil  service  retirement 
purposes  with  respect  to  National  Guard 
tecliniclans. 

H.R.  4020.  February  27,  1975.  Ways  a.id 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  t  o 
include  certain  Joint  hospital  laundry  ven- 
tures among  the  cooperative  hospital  .servt.  e 
organizations  granted  tax  evempt  status. 

H.R.  4021.  February  27,  1975.  Interstate 
Biid  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to 
prohibit  the  Pre.-^ident  from  Increasing  the 
priee  of  certain  crude  oil  by  more  thnn  one 
dollar  per  barrel  per  year. 

H.R.  4022.  February  27,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Fore'i'.n  Commerce.  Amends  the  Emerpencv 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  prohibit 
the  Pie.'^ident  from  increa'ing  tlie  price  of 
certain  crude  oil  by  more  than  one  dollar  per 
barrel  per  year. 

H.R.  4023.  February  27,  1975.  Interstate  .--ind 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  tlie  Emergencv 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  increasing  the  price 
of  certain  crude  oil  by  more  than  one  dollnr 
per  barrel  per  year. 

H.R.  4024.  February  27,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Allows  the  Secretary  of 
Tran.sportation  to  permit  States  to  prepare 
the  detailed  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment on  Federal  nid  highway  projects  pro- 
posed by  the  State  which  is  required  bv  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

H.R.  4025.  February  27,  1975.  Wav.s  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  bv 
removing  the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  mav  earn 
while  receiving  Old-Age.  Survi\ors  and  Di.-^- 
abillty  Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  4026.  February  27,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Adds  inspectors  emploved 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, the  United  States  Customs  Service,  and 
the  Canal  Zone  Citsi<mis  Ser\ice,  and  certain 
fireflghting  per.-onnel,  to  the  list  of  f.iuse 
engaged  in  hir^ardous  occupatioius  uho  are 
eligible  for  t-en.Tiii  Civil  Service  retirement 
benefits. 

HR.  4027.  Febriipry  27.  1975.  At;riculture. 
Redefines  the  term  'dealer'  as  u-ed  in  tie 
Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970  to  include  v;'- 
tail  pet  stores  and  common  carriers. 

H.R.  4028.  Februarj-  27,  1975.  Agrlculttire. 
Redefines  the  term  "dealer"  as  used  in  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970  to  include  lel.iil 
pet  stores  and  common  carriers. 

H.R.  4029.  February  27,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  and  maintain  the  commi.-- 
sary  stores  o;  the  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

H.R.  4030.  February  27,  1975.  Mercliant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Establishes  a  Federal 
Zoological  and  Aquarium  Board  to  prescribe 
standards  for  tlie  national  accreditation  of 
zoo_...  Requires  e.ich  rettulated  zoo  to  apply  to 
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♦^'.e  Board  for  accreditation.  Authorizes  Fed- 
eral grants  and  loans  to  nonprcflt  z(xts  and 
riquarlums  Ui  order  to  meet  a'^credltatlou 
~',indards. 

H.R.    4<i31.    Febriary   27,    1975.    Veterans' 

■'.i.'iUr^.  St!pul,<*..v-!  that  ffmarrla^  aft<>r  age 

00  of  a  widow  of  a  veteran  shall  not.  bar  pay- 

r.ient   of   depe:iden;'7   ana    indemnl'y  i^om- 

p'>n-!.'.tio:i  to  such  widow 

HR.  40.32.  February  27.  !'(7.>  Ann.:'cl  .Serv- 
1' e-i.  Revises  or."  of  Th<»  eli^rlbillty  requlre- 
ir.ent.^  for  an  niiiiulty  iiiider  the  Arm^d 
forces  Surrivor  Benefit  Plan 

HR.  4033.  FoJruary  27.  i>T5.  .^-nn-c!  .'3erv- 
}''e.<?.  Frohihi*s  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  deduc- 
tions r-r  a  "=p  iiL'-'e'^  a'inr.l*v  from  Arnr.cd 
Porc-s  reMreU  p.T  during  tho.se  p<Mlods  when 
a  ri  'tree  l.s  no:   married 

H  R.  4034.  Februa.-y  27.  l'.)7.5  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. De.^i^nai-'-^  the  Veterans'  AdminLstra- 
tlon  hojpl'al  in  Ix>in.\  Linda.  C.illfornla,  a.« 
the  Jerrv  I  Pe'.'i-.  :Menv  i  1 .1  Veterans' 
H.j.pitcl. 

H  R.  40;;'  Fi liriiary  J7,  197.5.  Tnu  ;„vate  aiid 
Foreign  Commerce  Amend.i  the  Einergouf-y 
retrcleuni  A!:<x-.i'i.;i:  Ac:  of  1073  to  estab- 
lish procedure i  f.  r  Congressional  review  of 
certain  adnjini-.y.cive  actlon.s  with  respect 
to  the  pricing  of  domestic  ciude  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products.  Authorizes  Interim  exten- 
slo.-is  of  authority  under  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1073  and  the  En- 
ergy Supply  aiid  E'lvlroi-.mental  Coordina- 
tion Act  o:  1D74. 

H.R.  4030.  Febr-.iji-y  ::7.  IJTj.  Piibi-.r  Wor'Ks 
and  Tran-sporta'loii  Directs  the  Lead.s  of  Ex- 
ecutive branch  depaitments,  agencies,  and 
Ir.otnmientalitle;  wiio  have  Jarlsaictloi;  for 
public  woiks  propram.s  and  projec's  to  re- 
duce or  el.minate  any  prucedural  requiro- 
ments,  including  but  r\ot  lluuted  to  time, 
hearin!?,  reporting  and  pub'.lcition  lequire- 
ments.  when  sach  action  wouKl  appreciably 
.?pcccl  up  the  Ini-linlon  or  cijmt;Ieiion  of  such 
programs  and  projcc's. 

H.R.  4037.  February  37.  1975.  Past  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service  Directs  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mlsaiou  to  e:,!.ib:i-h.  and  from  time  to  time 
ievi.se,  a  Special  Co^st-of-Li'.inij  Pay  Schedule 
for  civil  ser\!co  employees  and  positions  la 
certain  metropolitua  areas 

H.R.  1038.  Februajy  137.  Ia75.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes c!..silKc..t;on  of  a  certain  Individual 
as  a  child  for  jiurposcs  of  the  Lr.niigration 
.lUrt  N'ationaliiy  Act 

H.R.  4oJ9.  February  27.  1975.  Judlclarr. 
Aut;iorli::es  classiacuticn  of  a  certain  individ- 
ual n.s  a  child  for  pur|joses  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Xatioi-iality  Ac*. 

H.R.  4040.  February  27,  1975.  J  idklarv. 
Directs  tl-.e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  stun  to  a  certain  Individual  In  full 
■^e^flemcnt  of  such  Individual's  claims 
agaln.*t  the  United  Stales  for  Injuries  rc- 
I'elvcd  while  enterfilnli'.c^  troops  lu  Korea. 

HR.  4041.  Pebri.iry  27.  1975.  Judlclarr. 
Declares  a  certain  indlvidu.il  lawfullv  ad- 
mitted to  The  United  St.ites  for  pernv:nent 
rr^ldetice,  tmdcr  'lie  ImmigiaUoa  nud  Na- 
t'onnli'v  Act. 

HR.  4042.  February  27,  1075.  Judlclarv 
Directs  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to 
receive,  consider,  and  allow  any  clahn  filed  by 
a  certain  Indlvidiul.  notwi'hs'. mding  speci- 
fied provisions  of  law. 

H.R.  4043  Febru.iry  27.  107?.  Judiciary-. 
D;rees  the  Seci-otary  of  the  Trfaoury  to  par 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  Individual  In  full 
«;et:lement  of  such  Individual's  claim  .ngaln.st 
the  United  Stales  T:cc„ury  Depar'ment.  Cu- 
re in  of  Custom". 

H.R.  4044.  Febru.iry  27,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Deems  a  certain  individual  eligible  for  a  clvU 
-crvloe  deferred  retirement  annuity,  not- 
withstanding cert.-iln  provisions  of  law. 

HR.  4045.  February  27,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  lawfully  ad- 
milted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  tinder  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tion.-.Ii'-y  Act. 
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HR  4O40  February  27,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  tlie  admlsiion  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

HR  4047  February  27.  1975  'Wav-;  and 
.Means.  Dlrectj  fho  SeTetary  of  the  Treasury 
to  extend  the  PTplratl<in  date  of  the  tempo- 
rary importation  bond  f  verlng  n  cert,i:n 
schooner 

H.R.  4mp  Fr'bruary  27.  1975.  Judlclarv. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  poV 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  oorp<jrr>Mon  in 
foil  settlement  of  such  corpf .ration  s  claims 
against  the  United  S'ates  under  a  certain 
contract. 

H.R.  4041'.  February  27.  1075  Judiciary 
Directs  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pav  a  specified  .sum  to  a  cert'iin  individual 
in  full  settlement  of  .such  individual's  claims 
i^calnst  tiie  United  S*ates  lor  injuries  sus- 
tained while  working  in  the  prison  ind".s- 
tries  at  the  Unl'ed  States  Publl-  Healm 
Ho.'^pi-al.   Le.xlngton,    Kentuckv 

H.R.  4<J.50.  February  27.  1075.  Jiuliclary 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  io 
p."-  a  specified  sum  to  a  forfa'.u  company 
in  lull  settlement  of  such  company's  claims 
a/ain.-t  tho  United  State.s  lor  d.images  In- 
curred due  to  the  failure  of  the  United 
Sta'f'.s  to  eufor'-e  a  spectried  statute. 

H  K.  4051.  February  27,  11)75.  Judlclarv. 
D.rect.s  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pav  a  speci.fied  sum  to  a  certain  Individual 
Ml  lull  settleinent  cf  such  individual's  claims 
.'ualn.vt  the  United  State.s  due  to  a  false 
ari-esr. 

HR.  4052.  February  27.  l'>75.  Judiciary. 
Au'norizps  the  admission  of  a  certain  In- 
dividual to  rhe  United  States  for  permanetit 
residence. 

HR.  4Uo3.  Febrnary  27.  1975.  Jndidnrv. 
Authorizes  the  admission  of  a  certain  lil- 
divldua!  to  the  United  Slates  for  permanent 
re  .dence. 

HR  4054.  PebruMry  27.  i:>75.  Judiciary 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.asury  to  pa'y 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  Individual  in 
full  se'tlem-nt  of  such  individual's  claims 
asfainst  the  United  States  for  Injuries  In- 
curred as  the  resvUt  of  an  automobile  ac- 
<  Ident  while  u  member  of  the  Civilian  Coii- 
acrvr.tlon  Ccps. 

H  P.  4055.  February  27,  1975.  Judiciary 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  A.rrlculture  to  con- 
vey a  sped  tied  patent  to  a  certain  Individual 
HR.  4056.  February  27,  1975.  Judiciary 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
.1  ^peciiiCd  sum  to  a  certain  company  In  full 
.settlement  cf  such  company's  claims  a,-alnst 
thp  Department  of  the  Army  for  trauspor- 
t.ition  cf  a  certain  load  of  explosives. 

HP  4057.  February  27,  1975.  Armed  Ser- 
Mi.es.  .\uthoiLze3  the  P.-e.^^lde-it  alone  to  ap- 
point a  cert.iln  Individual  f.i  the  grade  of 
culonel  on  t'no  retired  list  of  the  regular 
A  ir  Force. 

ilR.  4058.  March  3,  197.j.  Armed  Services. 
Mal-.es  service  over.-eas  dv.rlnj,'  World  War  I 
performed  by  any  female  United  Sta'es  cltl- 
eu  who  was  a  meir.ber  of  the  telephone  op- 
erating units,  signal  corps,  creditable  mlll- 
tzvy  service  for  nil  pi:rpoEe3  except  the  right 
to  promotion 

HR.  4059.  March  3.  1075.  ri.terstate  and 
FoielEt'i  Commerce.  Amends  the  Emergency 
Pctrcleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  estab- 
li.h  a  pasoline  enti'lemcnt  stamp  program 
for  drivers  of  passenger  motor  vehicles.  Di- 
rects the  President  to  o.sslgn  State  licensed 
drivers  a  minimum  gasoline  entitlement,  and 
to  specify  a  fixed  user  fee  ft.r  purcha.'se  of 
additional  entitlement  stamps. 

Authorizes  exemptions  for  ciitain  petro- 
leum products  from  allocation  or  pricing  reg- 
ulations If  the  President  finds  such  regula- 
tion Is  no  longer  necessary. 

E.xtend.s   the   Emergency   Feti-oleum    Allo- 
cation  Act   of   1973   for  an  additional   four 
years. 
H.R.    4060     March    3.    1975.    Agriculture. 


AnieiuU  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1038  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  set 
forth  the  national  acreage  allotment  and 
price  support.-  fur  rice  for  1970  and  sulxse- 
^1  lent  years. 

HR.  4001.  r,rarch  3.  1075.  Ways  and  Means 
Amerds  the  Interr.al  Revenue  Code  to  ehnii- 
nato  the  puveniane  depletion  allowan.e  and 
tiiO  opu..n  to  dedaci  Intangible  dril:inc  -.ud 
development  cos:s  for  duy  oil  or  i;k-.  we;: 
located  outside   ;he  United  States. 

Eilmiuutes  as  a  credit  against  the  iiucine 
tax  any  Income,  war  protits.  or  e;:cess  piol  -s 
tax  p::id  duiii.;:  ihe  taxable  year  to  aiiv 
iuix-^n  c  .unlr;.-  'viih  rcpcct  \o  Xoieijri  oil 
lelatcii  income. 

H.R.  4062.  March  3,  1975.  \Va\s  ami  Mt-.- - 
Amend-  ilie  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  al- 
lov.-  Aa  ii  linif.ed  deduc'i-ion  the  home  im- 
provement evpcnses  paid  or  incurred  bv  an 
hidiMUual  (iuring  the  taxable  jear,  and  the 
losidcntial  ctddiiion  amortization  allowed  lor 
Uie  taxable  year  oii  his  principal  resiticiue 
HR.  4  )J3.  March  3,  1975.  Post  O.f.ce  and 
Mvil  Sen  Ice.  Abolishes  the  United  Sii'ts 
Postal  Service.  Repeals  the  Postal  R  Tr-a'- 
ulzatiou  Act.  Re-establishes  the  Post  Oifice 
Department  as  au  executive  department  of 
Uie  Federal  government. 

HR  40G4.  March  3,  1075.  Atn-icultu:e 
Aiiiends  tlie  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  to  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary oi'  Agriculture  from  requiring  the  prior 
approval  of  the  export  sales  of  feed  g.aius, 
wheat,  soybeans,  or  other  agriculturaf  com- 
luoditie^. 

H.R.  4065.  March  3.  1975.  Po,t  Offi.e  and 
ClvU  Ser\  ice.  Authorizes  reduced  second-cla.-s 
pjstal  rates  for  certain  State  conservation 
publications. 

HR.  4066.  March  3,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Extends  the  maximum  period  of  ellglbili'v 
for  veterans'  educational  benefits  from  30  to 
45  months.  Entitles  veterans  to  2i-,  nmnths 
of  educational  benefits  for  each  month  of 
service  on  active  duty. 

H.R.  4067.  March  3,  1975.  VVayj  and  Mear.j. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ailo.v 
as  a  deducLlon  the  expense.?  for  hcusehold 
and  dependent  care  services  for  the  gainful 
employment  of  an  Individual  employed  on  a 
part-time  b.\sl3. 

H.R.  4068.  March  3,  1975.  W.ays  and  Me.in  ■ 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  alloA- 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  exne.res 
incurred  In  connection  v.ifh  the  adopT;-.n  (->•' 
»  child  by  the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  40(39.  March  3,  1975.  Veierans'  Affairs. 
Du-ects  the  .\dmlnl,trator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  pay  .-ervlce  pensions  to  certain  W'-rld 
War  I  veterans,  their  widows,  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

H.R.  4070.  March  3,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  ilie  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  -o 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ser  1: 
an  injun.iion  restraining  any  market  aeencv, 
packer,  or  dealer  from  the  purchasing  live- 
stock, meat,  or  poultry  products  If  such  per- 
son ii  unable  to  pay.  Is  Insolvent,  or  Is  un- 
able to  furnish  the  required  bond.  Grants 
prior:  y  in  an  Insolvency  proceeding  to  any 
debts  owing  for  the  purchase  of  livestock  or 
poultry. 

HR.  4071.  March  3,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Emergency 
Pe'u-oleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  estab- 
li-h  procedures  for  Congressional  review  of 
certain  admini  :*rative  actions  with  respcjt  to 
the  pricing  of  domestic  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products.  .Authorizes  interim  extension-^ 
ut  authority  under  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  p.nd  the  Energy  Sup.niy 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  107^. 
H.R.  4072.  March  3,  1975.  Public  Works  nni 
I'raiuportaflon.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  submit.  In  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  any  environmental  Impact 
statements  prepared  In  accordance  with  that 
Act  by  the  States  of  Connecticut.  New  York 
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and  Vermont  concerning  any  Federal-aid 
highway  project  In  such  States.  Limits  the 
..ouditloiis  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Tiansportatlou  shall  require  detailed  state- 
ments under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  concerning  the  environmental  Im- 
p.'.ct  of  Federal-aid  highway  projects. 

H.R.  4073.  March  3.  1975.  Public  Workd  and 
I'l-ansportation.  Amends  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (1)  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Act  through  fiscal 
ver.r  1977;  and  (2)  to  Increase  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  Appalachian  developnient 
highway  system  for  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978  and  to  authorize  funds  for  fcuci'  sys- 
tem through  fiscal  ye,\r  1980. 

HR.  4074.  March  3.  1975.  Br.nking.  Cur- 
rency and  Hoti.slng.  Authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Hou'^ing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  make  repayable  emergency  mortgage 
relief  payments  on  behalf  of  distressed  home- 
owners. 

H.R.  4075.  March  3.  1975.  Approprir. lions. 
Rescinds  certain  budget  authorizations  for 
tlip  Department  of  Agriculture.  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  and  the  United  States  Travel 
Service  as  recommended  by  the  President  In 
a  message  transmlltted  pursuant  to  tlie  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  4076.  March  3.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  exempting  from  such 
Act  any  non-manufacturing  business,  and 
any  business  having  twenty-five  or  fev.er  em- 
ployees, if  the  State  in  which  .such  businesses 
reside  has  occupational  safety  and  health 
.standards  regulating  such  businesses. 

Requh'es  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  lOiify 
employers  of  alleged  violations  of  the  Act. 
iir.d  to  permit  such  employers  a  rea.^cnable 
period  of  time  to  correct  such  alleged  viola- 
tions, before  any  penalties  shall  be  assessed, 

H.R.  4077.  March  3.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  revise  the  procedures  for 
con.3lderation  of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcast  licenses.  Extends  the  maximum 
term  of  license  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations  from  three  to  five  years. 

H.R.  4078.  March  3,  1975.  Veterans'  Atlalrs. 
.Miows  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  assist  veterans,  with  a  permanent  and 
total  service -connected  disability  due  to  the 
los'-,  or  loss  of  use.  of  one  upper  and  one 
lower  extremity.  In  acquiring  a  suitable  hous- 
ing unit  with  special  fixtures  or  movable 
facilities. 

H.R.  4079.  March  3,  1975.  Vetera!^j>'  Affairs. 
Creates  a  prer^umptlon  of  service-connected 
disability  for  a  case  of  lij'pertension.  develop- 
ing a  10  percent  or  more  degree  of  disability, 
which  occurs  within  two  years  after  separa- 
tion from  active  service  during  a  period  of 
war. 

H.R.  4C80.  March  3,  1975.  Veteran.s'  Affairs. 
Declares  that  any  veteran  who  within  three 
years  of  eeparatlon  from  the  armed  service 
develops  a  10  percent  degree  of  disability  or 
more  as  a  result  of  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  shall  be  presumed  to  hare  Incurred 
or  aggravated  such  disability  as  a  result  of 
>ach  service. 

HR.  4081.  March  3,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Entitles  veterans  who  are  eligible  for  peace- 
time disability  compensation  to  receive  war- 
time disability  compensation  If  tlielr  dis- 
abili'^y  was  Incurred  In  the  line  of  duly  as 
a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict  while  en- 
gaged In  extrahazardous  service. 

H  R.  4082.  March  3,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Deems  veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war 
for  six  months  or  longer  during  World  War 
II  or  the  Korean  War  to  have  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rating  of  BO  percent. 

H.R.  4083.  March  3,  1975.  Veterans"  Affairs. 
Includes  World  War  I  veterans  in  the  provi- 
sions granting  veterans  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance for  automobiles  and  adaptive  equipment 
for  disabled  veteraxis. 
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H.B..  4084.  March  3,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  pay  a  clothing  allowance  of  $300  per 
yettf  to  each  veteran  who.  because  of  a  dis- 
ability compensable  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, wears  a  prosthetic  appliance  or 
appliances  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines tends  to  wear  out  or  tear  the  clotii- 
ing  of  such  veteran. 

H.R.  4085.  March  3.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Creates  a  presumption  of  service  connec- 
tion for  any  psychoses,  causiiig  a  10  percent 
or  more  degree  of  disability,  which  develop 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  sepai-a- 
tion  from  active  service. 

H.R.  4066.  March  3,  1975.  Veterans'  AifaLrs. 
Authorizes  veterans  with  a  10  percent  or 
more  rating  of  disability  to  receive  addition- 
al compensation  for  their  dependents. 

H.R.  4087.  March  3,  1975.  Veterans'  Affaire. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  pay  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation to  the  widow,  children,  and  par- 
ents of  any  veteran  who  died  after  December 
31,  1956.  from  a  service-connected  or  com- 
pensable disability,  or  who  was  in  receipt 
of  or  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
time  of  death  for  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity permanently  and  totally  disabling  for 
twenty  or  more  years. 

HR.  4088.  March  3,  1975.  Veterans'  Afl'alrs. 
Extends  the  non-reduction  protection  that 
arises  when  veterans  benefits  have  been  re- 
ceived for  twenty  years  or  more  to  a  child 
of  a  veteran  who  became  permanently  In- 
capable of  self-support  before  attaining  the 
a^e  of  eighteen  years. 

H  R.  4089.  March  3,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Establishes  a  new  benefit  level  for  qualified 
veterans  requiring  re2,ularly  sclieduled  liemo- 
dialysis. 

H.R.  4090.  March  3.  1975,  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Creates  a  presumption  of  service-connection 
for  chronic  diseases  becoming  manifest  to  a 
degree  of  10  percent  or  more,  if  incurred  by 
a  former  prisoner  of  war  within  10  years  after 
separation  from  active  service. 

H.R.  4091.  March  3,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Establishes  a  presiden- 
tially-appointed National  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Commission. 

Directs  the  Commisslou  to  conduct  a  study 
of  landlord-tenant  problems,  to  revietv  the 
Implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  to  grant  funds  to  the  States  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  housing 
courts  in  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission,  to  develop  model 
lease  and  rental  agreements,  and  to  appoint 
a  body  to  develop  and  Implement  a  national 
rent  control  plan. 

Sets  forth  the  rights,  obligations,  and 
remedies  of  tenants  and  landlords. 

H.R.  4092.  March  3,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  (1)  establishing  vision  testing  pro- 
grams for  public  school  children  in  the  first 
six  grades;  (2)  providing  necessary  foUowup 
services;  and  (3)  training  personnel  to  ad- 
minister such  tests. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  e.t.ibliih  a  panel 
to  advise  him  on  the  standards  which  vision 
tests  should  meet. 

H.R.  4093.  March  3,  1975.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Establishes  a  Voter  Registration  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  formulate  and  administer  a  voter  registra- 
tion program  for  all  Federal  elections. 

Requires  each  State  to  make  provisions  for 
the  registration  and  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions of  Its  eligible  citizens  who  have  writing, 
vision,  or  limb  handicaps  or  who  speak  a 
language  other  than  English  as  their  major 
tongue. 

H.R.  4094.  March  3.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  States  and  local 
communities  to  pay  the  ful'  cost  of  eye  ex- 


aminations to  deter":  glaucoma,  for  residents 
who  are  at  least  65  years  of  age. 

H.R.  4095.  March  3,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Pxiblic 
Health  Service  Act  by  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  '-■«.) 
establish  a  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  In- 
stitute for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
pre\cntlon  of  sickle  cell   anemia. 

H.R.  409G.  March  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  Rf - 
qtiires  proceedings  In  certain  United  State.- 
courts  to  be  conducted  billngually  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Directs  the  Director  o' 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  Siates 
Court.s  to  determine  and  supply  the  pc- 
sonnel  and  facilities  neces.sary  to  conduci  bi- 
Im^rual  proceedings  as  required  by  this  Act. 

H.R.  4097.  March  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  Creates 
ti:e  National  Prison  Standards  Admlnu^tra- 
tion  to  promulgate  rules  to  assure  that  the 
minimum  prisoner  treatment  standaid.s  ft  r 
prisons  esiablibhed  by  this  Act  are  niain- 
iiiincd.  Requires  the  Administration  to  he;.r 
complaints  arising  from  alleged  infrattioio; 
tif  such  standards. 

H.R.  4098.  March  3.  lt(75.  Public  Work-  aud 
iransportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
ri  .'.nsportation,  under  the  Urban  Mass  TraI1^  - 
portatlon  Act  of  1964,  to  give  preference  to 
applicants  fcr  grants  and  loans  whose  proj- 
ects are  designed  to  Increase  or  Improve 
public  transportation  for  handicapped  or 
elderly  persons,  and  to  prescribe  standards 
for  tlie  accommodation  of  elderly  persons  i:i 
mass  transportation  buildings  constructed 
villi  public  financial  assistance. 

Directs  common  carriers  In  interstate  com- 
merce to  provide  reduced  fare  service  to 
elderly  persons  during  nonpcak  periods  ani 
auttioiizes  them  to  apply  for  comper-saiio  ; 
o:  looses  due  to  such  reduced  fares. 

Authoiises  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Equc£- 
tion,  and  Welfare,  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1905.  to  make  grants  supporting 
studies  of  improved  public  transportation 
fai  iiiiies  for  the  elderly. 

H.R.  4099.  March  3.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  directing' 
tlio  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  issue  duplicate  checks  to  supplemen- 
tal security  Income  recipients  whose  cl.eck.-. 
are  lost,  stolen  or  undelivered. 

H.R.  4100.  March  3.  1975.  Ways  and  Mean  . 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
Uiit  the  deduction  of  medical  expenses  ot 
persons  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over  with- 
oui  reducing  the  expenses  by  the  perceittagi.' 
exclusion. 

H.R.  4101.  March  3,  1975.  Ways  and  Meai>. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit a  taxpayer  who  has  attained  the  a?€  of 
sixty-five  to  take  a  credit  against  his  Income 
tax  for  real  property  taxes  paid  by  him,  or 
for  the  amor.nt  of  his  rent  constituting  sucji 
taxes. 

H.R.  4102.  Marcli  3,  1975.  Education  auft 
I.;.b.-r.  Aiuends  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  t., 
extend  and  increase  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain programs  under  the  Acts. 

H.R.  4103.  March  3,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  School  Luacl. 
and  CliUd  Nutrition  Acts  to  (1)  extend  ap- 
propriatlons  for  various  programs;  (2)  ex- 
tend the  School  Breakfast  Program  and  the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program;  (3)  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  to  make 
grants  for  Food  Service  Programs  in  Instlti:- 
lions  providing  day  care:  (4)  revise  guide- 
lines for  the  administration  of  various  pro- 
grams under  the  Acts;  (5)  redefine  term-: 
used  in  the  Acts;  and  (6)  authorize  fundlr..- 
for  nonfood  a.ssLstance  for  the  Summer  Food 
Program  and  the  Special  Food  Service  Pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  4104.  March  3,  1975.  Armed  Services 
Revises  the  eligibility  requirement  for  Armed 
Forces  reservists  retired   pay. 

HR.  4105.  Mirch  3,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
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Revises  the  nietliod  of  computing  Armed 
Porceo  retired  or  retainer  pay  to  rptlect  later 
rtCtive  duty. 

H.R  4106.  Murch  3.  Ift75.  Veteraus  Atlai-.s. 
fc,<t 'iid:s  the  maximum  period  of  ellglblUtv 
i-tt  veterans  educational  benefits  from  36  to 
4i  liiciilths. 

UR.  4107  Marh  i.  1975  \V.'.;..s  ntid  Mean--. 
Aiiieuf|=!  t!ie  Social  Security  Act  to  allow 
i'e'.ier:*!  oilicers  ai.d  employees  t  >  elfct  cover- 
a_K'e  under  Old-Age,  Survivor.^  ;;:id  Disability 
In.siiraii.e. 

H  R.  4108.  March  3.  1975.  Science  find  Teili- 
:;o;ogv.  AuthorueA  appropriations  to  tlie  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  lit^cal  year  1970 
'■<)  CO' er  various  pro-Tuins.  Directs  the  Na- 
tional Solenca  Founrt^'tion  to  conduct  a  cn'- 
leije  science  improvement  prot:ram. 

HR  4109.  March  3.  1975.  Interior  r.iid  In- 
sular Aualrs.  Amends  the  Grand  C'li.von  Na- 
tional Park  Enlargement  Act  tL>  authorl>'e 
the  Secretary  of  tiie  Interior  to  study  tlie 
fea.sirjility  ol  designation  of  anv  ar<  a  within 
the  natio.ial  park  for  pieservattin  as  wUder- 
nes„ 

HR  4110  March  3.  1975.  Hou'.e  Adminis- 
tration. Sets  forth  regulritioi!-  tor  State  Pres- 
idential primary  elect io';.-;. 

HR.  4111.  March  :?.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  .Amends  the  Securities 
Exchant.'e  Act  to  rei  i^e  the  r^t'ulations  gov- 
eiiiing  the  Securltie:  and  Exchai.iK'f  Commis- 
sion and  its  operation 

Set.-,  forth  regulatl'.as  vv;Th  n  spe<  t  to  tlif> 
.securities  Industrv's  rp^^'hitory  bodies  and 
the  n.itioaal  securities  market  ..y^tem. 

HR  4112.  Miuch  3.  1975.  Judiciary.  Mer- 
(  hant  Marine  and  Fl.->herle.s.  Interior  and  In- 
-sular  Affairs.  S^-lence  and  Technology.  Re- 
vises the  Outer  Cont!nc::tal  Shelf  Lands  Ac: 
to  establish  a  policv  for  tiie  development  and 
mana<Tement  of  cil  and  natural  ua.s  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Uesiuned  to  protect 
the  marine  and  coasi  il  enviropinent 

Dlrect-s  the  Secretniy  of  the  In'eri'<r  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  exp'oratory  program 
to  develop  poter.tial  oil  end  ras  lca.>es.  Dl- 
rect.s  the  National  Oceanic  :\nd  Anno.spheric 
Administration  to  assume  lead  responsibility 
la  preparation  of  environmer.tal  impact 
statement. 

Revises  biddlnt;  and  lease  adniinlstratlon 
procedures. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  report  on  pipeline  .safety  and  operation  on 
Federal  lands  and  the  Outer  Contlnentnl 
Shelf. 

HR  4113.  M.^.r.h  3,  1975  Jrdiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  admission  of  a  cortTin  Individual 
to  the  United  States  f'r  permanent  residence. 
HR.  4114  March  1.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Directs  the  Secretarv  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfaie.  imder  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  tr>  adjust  the 
monthly  pay  of  each  physician  n.id  dentist 
assigned  to  and  dire:tly  engaged  in  the  de- 
livery of  health  services  to  a  medically  under- 
served  area  to  put  such  monthly  Income  on  a 
competitive  level  with  professionals  having 
equivalent  training  Establlslu--  procedures 
for  determining  that  an  area  is  a  medically 
luiderserved  population,  and  for  determining 
what  personnel  tiie  Secretary  may  assign  to 
such  areas.  Establishes  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
and  extends  appropriations  for  'he  Corps 
through   1976 

HR.  4115.  March  4.  1975  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  and  extends  pro- 
mam.'!  for  nurse  training  assistance  imder 
iie  Public  Health  ServUe  Act.  Grants  au- 
ihorlty  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
.kiid  Welfare  to  make  grants  for  advanced 
'  .u-.se  training  and  nurse  practitioner 
;irograms. 

H  R.  4116.  March  4.  1975.  Wavs  and  Means. 
.\:nend3  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
n  ft  limited  credit  against  tlie  Income  tax 
the  amount  of  re.il  property  taxes  or  the 
amount   of  rent  constituting  real   proptTty 


taxes  paid  bv  a;:  individual  during'  the  t.ix- 
able  >  ear  on  his  principal  residence. 

HR.  4117  March  4.  1975.  Wavs  and  Mean; 
Amends  the  Internal  Revtnue  Code  to 
allow  as  a  limited  deduction  the  ordlnar> 
and  ntxessarc  expenses  paid  duriin;  the  ta.x- 
able  year  tor  the  repair  or  improvement  of 
properly  used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  priuti- 
pal  rt.idence 

II. R  41!>J.  March  4.  1975.  W.i.- s  and  Mean. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
as  a  credit  again  t  the  liic&me  tax  the 
amount  of  the  enipioymeui  placement  fees 
paid  I  r  Incvirr^d  by  the  taxpaver  during  the 
tiMible  year  'o  an  empl>.vin>'iu   ugencv. 

H  R  1119.  March  4.  1975.  Ways  and  Mean  . 
AIJlend.-^  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
empt private  f  niadations  operating  as  long- 
teini  care  facilities  from  the  e.xcise  tax  on 
liivcstmenl  income  and  Uie  tax  on  undis- 
tritjir.ed  income. 

H  n  4120.  March  4,  1975  Ways  and  Means, 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  re'.l>liig 
the  ehgihiUty  lequiremeats  for  Child's  In- 
sur.Mice  benefits  in  tb  •  c.iie  of  certain 
ad.jpl  d  children 

HR  4121.  Maitii  4.  1975,  Intcrst.ite  and 
Frireiga  Cjmmerce.  Dirpcts  the  Secretary  oi 
Health,  Education,  and  Weltare  lo  promul- 
gate s'andard^  and  lormulate  an  inspection 
piogr.'iu  for  sk.lled  nursing  homos  and  in- 
termediate ami  loiu-term  care  facilities  par- 
ticlp;iting  in  the  MecUcaid  program.  See- 
forth  guaraulees  and  ilgh.ts  of  ,)atients  in 
such  facilities. 

Il  R  4122.  March  4,  1975.  Vetetuns'  Alfait  . 
Direct;  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  At- 
lairs  to  coaducr  an  annual  Invesligation  r.t 
the  rosf  ot  travel  'o  bencficiHries  traveling  ui 
and  Horn  a  Vel'rans'  Aelministration  lacH- 
itv. 

il.R  4123.  March  4.  1975.  .Agriculture. 
Tran-iers  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  oi 
A^'ricoiiure  tinder  the  Fi.iid  Si  amp  .Act  <>: 
1964  lo  the  '^ecrel.iry  cl  Health,  Edncatiuii, 
and  Welfare. 

H  R.  4124.  March  4.  1975.  BsoikiiiK.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  nood  Dis- 
aster rr-ilecliou  Act  of  197J  by  making  the 
prohibition  against  Federal  financial  as  l.->t- 
ar.ce  for  acquisition  or  coiistrucilon  pur- 
poses in  an  urea  having  special  flojd  haz- 
ard.s.  where  the  property  Invo'ved  Is  not 
covered  by  flood  Insurance  or  the  commu- 
nity Is  not  participating  in  the  national 
flooJ  insurance  program,  inapplicable  If  a 
flood  coatr.jl  study  or  construction  program 
Is  being  carried  on   In  such  communitv. 

H  R.  4125.  Man  h  4.  1975  V'eler.tns'  AlTair. 
De  ignates  the  Veterar.s"  Adniuu-^trati.>n 
liospirii  in  Loma  Linda.  California,  n.s  the 
Jer.y  L.  Pottls  Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital. 
I>  IJ  4126,  March  4.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
.=.ulai  Aflairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  in  Missis- 
sippi for  acco,-s  to  the  Natchez  Irace  Park- 
wav. 

H  R  4127.  March  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Meain- 
Am.-ncts  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
aa  investment  tax  credit  with  respect  to 
property  used  in  centralized  livestock  opera- 
tions. 

HR  4123.  March  4,  1975  Wavs  and  Meaii.s 
Amends  the  Internal  Itevenue  Ci>de  to  in- 
crease the  accumulated  earnings  credit  on 
cornorata  income. 

HR  4129  March  4.  1975.  Wavs  and  Means 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cunimerce  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  abolishing  the 
Proip-jioiial  Standards  review  organizations 
which  were  established  to  review  service.-, 
covered  under  the  Medic.ire  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

H  R.  4130.  March  4.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow 
FederiU  officers  and  employees  to  elect  cover- 
aL-e  under  Old-Age.  Survivors  and  Disability 
Insurance. 

H  R.  4131.  March  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor  E.stab!lsl'."3  In  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary c>f  He.illh,  EducatieiM    and   WeUare  an 


Ottke  of  Youth  Camp  Safety.  Requires  that 
Federal  youtli  camp  safety  standards  be  de- 
vplopi'cl  and  e'liurced. 

HR  4132.  March  4,  1975.  Education  ard 
Labor.  Authorizc»  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  lor  the  construction 
ot  public  elementary  iMid  .secondary  schools 
to  local  educ.i'i.inal  agencies  which  serve 
suosccntial  numbers  of  eiiildren  fioni  low- 
inco.iU'  families 

HR  4133  March  4.  1975.  Forca'n  Affans. 
Su.'^pJiids  all  .sues  ol  defense  ar  icles  and 
servi.es  to  Iran  Saudi  Arabia.  Ir..(i.  Kuwait, 
Quatar.  tJahrai.).  the  United  Arab  Emirutes 
end  I  lie  Suitanate  of  Omar  icr  six  monih.i 
ui>!f-.,s  Congre--s  appro'e-.  by  jomi  rc.-^olutioii, 
a  Presidential  slaMncnt  of  policy  regarding 
s  lies  mide  to  such  countries  undVr  the  For- 
c)'.;n  Military  Sales  Ac'. 

HR  4134.  March  4.  1975.  Judiciar},.  Abol- 
lU.es  the  de.th  penal  ic  under  all  law-s  of  the 
United  States  Feauires  tliat  each  law  wlilch 
3Ut>'rri/*s  or  Impex-es  tlie  deatli  penalty  slndl 
liereafter  amhoriire  or  impose  life  imprison- 
ment 

HH  4):j5.  March  4.  1075.  Wac,  and  Means. 
Ameiul,  the  Iiucrnal  Revenue  Code  to  iu- 
ciTiise  the  excise  tax  on  clgf.reties,  and  to 
uii'i'  e  such  increa.se  for  expanded  research 
ot  .-mokin',  related  diseases  in  the  National 
He  'ii  and  Lung  In.jtltute. 

HR.  4136.  Mi.rch  4.  1975.  Judiciary.  Ap- 
proves and  confirms  the  certificate  of  incor- 
poration anti  certilicate  of  amendment  there- 
to of  tlie  Southeastern  University  ol  the  Dis- 
tri.i  e>!  Colun.bia. 

HR.  4137.  Mar,  h  4.  1975.  Armed  .Services. 
Prohibits  anv  miluary  depaitmcnts  from  us- 
iUt;  doii.s  m  connection  with  research  and  de- 
velonineiu  of  anv  chemic.i!  or  builOt:ical  w..r- 
f;.re  r.^ient. 

H  R.  4138.  March  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor  Requires  educational  Instuution:,  on- 
ge.L'Pd  In  inter-c!iola.'nic  athletic  competituiu 
lo  emjilov  certltied  athletic  trainers. 

Requires  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
make  grants  to  instiiutions  of  higlier  learn- 
ing to  assist  them  in  educating  athletic 
tranicto. 

H  R,  4139.  March  4.  1975.  Interstate  .md 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  ot 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  appoint  a 
NatioiKil  Comm'ssiou  to  develop  a  national 
plan  for  the  control  of  epilepsy  and  its  conse- 
ijucnces, 

HR  4140.  M.irch  4.  1975.  Inler.tate  ai  tl 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretarv 
ot  Health,  Education,  and  VVelfprc,  under  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act  to  make  gr.'uits 
and  enter  into  contracts  Uyr  project.;  to  p.o- 
vide  Huntington's  disease  screening,  and 
research  In  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vent ion  ot  Huntington's  di.sease.  Directs  liie 
Secre'ary  to  dis.seminate  information  on 
HuiKington's  disease  and  to  provide  volun- 
tary scieening.  counseling,  and  treatment 
therefor  within  the  Public  Health  Service. 

HH  4141.  March  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreicn  Commerce.  Enlarges  the  authority  ot 
tlie  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Stroke,  under  the  Public  Healili 
Service  Act,  to  expand  and  develop  a  plan  ot 
investig.itlon  into  all  forms  and  aspects  oi 
neurological  disorders. 

HR  4142.  March  4.  1075.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Relesignates  Veterans'  Day  as 
November  11. 

HR.  4143.  March  4.  1975  'WaN.;  and  Menns. 
.\mei;ds  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  derti-p 
tiip  place  of  residence  of  a  State  legislator 
and  to  allow  a  limited  deduction  from  gro.ss 
income  of  the  livuig  exDeiises  of  such  legis- 
lator. 

HR.  4144.  March  4.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Aiueiids  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  Income  any  gain  resulting 
from  a  lottery  conducted  by  an  agency  of  a 
Stale  acting  niider  authority  of  State  law. 

H  R.  4145.  March  4.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Anu'i.ds  the  Iiitornal  Revenue  Code  to  rc- 
vi.-c    cud   consc'lid.ite    the  pnn  isions   of   the 
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Code  with  respect  to  small  business.  Estab- 
lishes a  Committee  on  Tax  Simplification  for 
Small  Business  to  suggest  changes  In  the 
Code  with  respect  to  small  business.  Requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  assist- 
ance <^f  the  OJTlce  of  Small  Business  Tax 
.'vnalysis,  to  be  created  within  the  Oillce  of 
the  Secretary,  to  submit  to  the  House  Com- 
mlit""  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Fhiance  recommendations  for 
.structural  changes  In  the  Code  relating  prl- 
inarllv  to  small  buslncs";. 

r.R  4116  March  4,  1975.  V.'djS  and  Mcf.us. 
.'mends  tiio  Internal  Pevenvip  Code  to  tax 
married  and  tinmarrtcd  Individuals  nt  the 
•arne  n.tc  as  married  Individual-;  filing  Jo!:it.- 
'\' 

HR.  4147.  M.arch  4.  1975.  Ways  and  Meaua. 
Amcnd-s  the  Social  Security  Act  by  entitling 
certnin  Child's  In.surance  beneficiaries  to 
receive  benefits  until  they  reach  the  age  of  24. 
H  R.  4148  March  4,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  .'icrvke.  Requires  that  labor  dLsputrs 
V, ithin  the  United  States  Post.d  Service  by 
supervisory  organlJ^atlons  and  the  Service 
be  submitted  to  an  arbitration  board. 

H  a.  4149.  March  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Fair  Packag- 
i!'.^;  and  Labeling  Act  to  require  that  any 
packn[>ed  consumer  commodities  sold  by  a 
ret  all  distributor  be  plainly  marked  as  to  Its 
lo'nl  Pflllng  price,  by  a  stamp,  tag,  or  label, 
on  the  principal  display  panel. 

H.R.  4150.  March  4,"  1975.  Interstate  and 
lorcicn  Commerce.  Amends  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  tliRt  any 
packaged  consumer  commodities  sold  by  a 
reta'l  distributor  be  plainly  marked  as  to 
l'.5  t^jtal  selling  price,  by  a  stamp,  tag.  or 
i:ibcl,  on  the  principal  display  panel. 

K.R.  4151.  March  4,  1975.  Judiciary.  Revises 
r-ioccdures  for  proceedings  before  tJie  Couit. 
of  Clalnis  In  congre.sslonal  reference  cases. 

H.R.  4152.  March  4,  1075.  Judiciary.  Kc- 
tiiles  commissioners  of  the  United  S'l'^es 
Court  of  Claims  as  ■'irlpd  Judges." 

H.R.  4153.  March  4,  1975.  Po.st  Offi-e  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  the  making  of  appro- 
priations to  the  Postal  Service  for  any  fiscal 
>tar  commenchig  on  or  after  July  1, 1975,  un- 
less authorized  by  legislation  enacted  oy 
Congress, 

Requires  the  Postal  Service  to  keep  tlie 
House  and  Scnnte  Committees  on  Post  O.ilco 
and  Civil  Service  currently  informed  on  Fest- 
al Service  activities. 

H.R.  4154.  March  4,  1975.  Foreign  Afi,  i;^, 
A-r.ends  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
10  permit  the  President  to  apply  the  sanc- 
tions contained  therein  notwithsianfling  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Strategic  and  Critiral 
Materials  Piling  Act. 

HR.  4155.  March  4,  1075.  Interstate  and 
loielfTi  Commerce.  Amends  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
lo'.-i  to  a  health  insurance  benefits  program 
for  unemployed  individuals,  If  they  vvould 
h<\\f-  lad  such  benefits  from  their  prior  em- 
ployer, for  their  dependent  spouse,  and  for 
their  dependent  chUdreu.  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
fuiLr  into  contracts  with  itisurance  carriers 
ulio  V  ill  provide  such  insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  4156.  March  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Emergency 
Joos  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1J74  to  establish  a  health  Insurance  benefits 
proi'm-.i  for  unemployed  Individuals,  If  they 
v.ould  liave  had  such  benefits  from  their 
paor  employer,  for  their  dependent  spouse, 
-lid  i\.r  their  dependent  children.  Directs  the 
triaci-etary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
lo  enter  into  contracts  v.-ith  carrier.;  r.-ho  will 
|r--)vide  such  insurance  benefits, 

MR.  4157.  March  4,  3  975.  Public  Works  and 
Ir.ii  sportatlon.  Authcri/xs  the  Secretary  Oi 
iran^jiortatinn  to  make  grants  to  any  State 
f^.r  the  itudy  of  drawbiici.  es  within  the  State 
and  :'or  the  implementation  of  such  reconi- 
ineiKlations  as  ma,"  be  made  a.s  a  result  of 
any  .study  made  pur.vjant  to  thLs  Act. 


H.R.  4158.  Marcb  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  sections  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  relating  to 
civil  penalties  for  employers  in  violation  of 
the  Act. 

H.R.  4159.  March  4.  1075.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  permit  a  Federal 
official  to  delegate  the  preparation  of  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  to  an  appro- 
priate State  agency,  ofHcla),  or  qualiUed 
consultant. 

H.R.  41C0.  March  4,  1975.  Public  Works 
i.nd  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
ta.ry  of  Transportation  to  permit  States  to 
prepare  the  detailed  environmental  impact 
statement  on  Federal  aid  highway  projects 
proposed  by  the  State  which  Is  required  by 
the  National  Envlrormental  Policy  Act. 

H.R.  4161.  March  4,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  t'le  FederBl 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  stipulating 
the  method  lor  allotment  of  funds  to  States 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  construction  of  treat- 
nietit  facilities. 

H.R.  4162.  March  4,  1975.  Judiciary.  Slaiid- 
r.rds  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  lobbyists 
to:  (1)  register  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission;  (2)  make  and  retain  certain 
records;  and  (3)  file  reports  with  the  Com- 
mission regarding  their  activities 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  eKccutive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  I'.ic  Federal  Regulation  of  L<,-.'bv- 
ing  Act. 

il.R.  4163.  March  4,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the  removal  of 
Federal  restrictions  on  the  Imposition  and 
collection  of  tolls  by  the  State  of  Indiana 
on  the  east-west  toll  road  (Interstate  Route 
80/90)  In  northern  Indiana  upon  the  repay- 
ment by  that  State  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  of  certain  Federal-aid  highway 
funds. 

H.R.  4164.  March  4,  1975.  Agriculture.  Pio- 
vldes  that  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at  not 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity  therefor. 
Directs  the  president  to  limit  the  quality  of 
meats  and  refrain  from  Increasing  tlie  level 
of  Import  quotas  on  butter,  butter  oil,  Ched- 
dar cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk. 

H.R.  4165.  March  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Mean." 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  Increas- 
ing the  amoimt  of  outside  income  which  an 
Individual  may  earn  without  a  reduction  In 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits. 

H.R.  4166.  March  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means, 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  Increas- 
ing the  amount  of  outside  Income  which  an 
Individual  may  earn  without  a  reduction  in 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dlsabllitv  Insurance 
benefits. 

HJl.  4167.  March  4,  1973.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  as  a  deduction  certain  expenses  pnid 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  education  of  a  dependent  at  anv  pri- 
mary, secondary,  or  higher  edv.ca"t:..nal 
Institution. 

H.R.  4168.  March  4,  1975.  Wa-rs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Securi'y  Act  by  re- 
moving the  Ihnltatlon  upon  the  amouiit  of 
outside  Income  which  an  individual  mav 
earn  v.-hlle  receiving  Old-Ace,  Survivors  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  4169.  March  4,  1975.  Public  Works  .ind 
Transportation.  Amends  thf  Feder.U  W.  tor 
Pollution  Control  Act  t-o  au-!iorlze  t!ie  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Envlronn.o.tal  Protection 
Agency,  to  approve  certain  'i.-er  charge  -— - 
tems  on  ad  valorem  taxation. 

H.R.  4170.  March  4,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  lo  ai'thorize  the  .'Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Prote:«^ion 
Agency  to  extend  the  efTecMve  d-.f  ;"o'  c? 


tain  toxic  and  pretreatmeut  e.llueit  Ltand- 
ards. 

H.R.  4171.  March  4,  1975.  Public  Works  an'J 
Tra asportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Wa'tr 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  delete  the  require- 
ment for  annual  State  water  quality  inven- 
tory reports  and  to  require  b.enrial  Sta'" 
water  qual.ty  inventory  reports. 

H.R.  4172.  March  4,  1976.  Public  Worl.s  an  1 
Transpoitalion.  Designates  the  Fecleral  builc- 
-ng  in  Chlcaco,  llliaols,  as  the  Joiui  C.  Kli;- 
( /ynskl  Federal  BuUdiao. 

H.R.  4173.  March  4.  197j.  Pu'olic  Works  anc" 
'Ji-ansportation.  Designate.-  the  Federal  build- 
ing in  Chicago,  IllluoLs,  as  the  John  C.  Klu- 
czyuski  Federal  Euiidlng. 

H.R.  4174.  March  4,  1975,  Ways  and 
Mtaiiii.  I.iLerstate  and  Ftreign  Commerce.  Ex- 
euipus,  U-mporarily.  certain  rural  hoEpital*- 
from  the  profesaioiiai  standards  rcviev.-,  uil- 
llzation  review,  and  utilization  control  re- 
quirementd  Imposed  oy  the  Social  Secuiity 
Act  on  hospitals  participating  lu  the  Medi- 
care, Medicaid,  and  Maternal  and  Child 
HialiU  Services  programi.. 

Due<.l«  the  Secretary  of  Ke^ltli,  Educi- 
tiun.  and  Welfare  to  study  altornaMve  nieth- 
oiis  of  utUUatiou  review  and  utlli^atiGn  con- 
trol iof  rural  hospitals. 

H.H.  4175.  March  4,  1075.  Rules.  Ari'ei.ds 
the  C.-n-resjional  Budcet  Act  of  Ii'74  ( 1  I  to 
[iro,  ide  tliat  Federal  revenues  and  outJavS 
s.'iail  i^ot  exceed  Federal  revenue  and  budget 
outlay  limits  \*lth  speclued  exceptions,  and 
12)  to  require  that  when  they  are  iniro- 
duced  ail  bills  or  Joint  re.solutions  conihi.i 
.:  '  n  c.,1  note'"  dl.cioslng  the  fiscal  imp.t> a.  of 
.1.0  bill  on  Government  finances. 

H.R.  417C.  March  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Moans. 
DirccUi  the  Bureau  of  Labor  ciatisilcs  to 
prepare  a  monthly  Cousunif-i  Price  Index 
for  tho  Aged.  Amends  the  So  ial  Secuiity 
Act  by  requiring  that  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  the  .^ged  be  utilized  in  lieu  of  the 
Conscaner  Pi  ice  Index  in  computing  cost-cf- 
livliig  benefit  Increases  wiicii  >uch  u.se  will 
yield  a  greater  increase. 

H.R.  4177.  March  4,  1975.  Ari.ied  Services. 
Makes  any  period  of  time  spent  In  a  mi.s-ing 
status  creditable  service  for  the  piirpo.-.e  q\ 
computing  Armed  Forces  retired  pay. 

UM.  4178.  March  4,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency end  Housing.  Amends  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  and  the  Nation:.; 
Kouslrg  Act  to  require  that  future  increases 
111  social  security  benefits  be  excluded  In  de- 
tennii;ing  the  eligibility  of  an  incUvidual  o: 
fauiUy  for  admission  to,  or  occupymg  of,  low- 
Income  housing  and  tlie  amountof  rent  par- 
able lor  accomodations  in  mch  housing.  Re- 
quires a  similar  exclusion  under  other  leu- 
erally  as-sisted  housing  programs. 

H.R.  4179.  March  4,  1975.  Educatioi  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  by  including  agricultural  labor- 
ers as  employees  covered  by  the  Act. 

H.R.  4180.  March  4,  1975.  Foreign  Aft'iiir,=. 
ProhiL'li.s  foreign  assistance  to  India  unti! 
Indi,t  become.-:  a,  si^niitory  to  tiie  Treaty  or. 
the  Non-Proliferatioa  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
H.R.  4181.  March  4,  1975.  Foreign  Aflairs. 
Limits  the  assessed  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  United  statts  to  the  United  Na- 
ilor.;:  and  itn  r:fl,!ia«cd  at'-^c^cs  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  an  aiuount  wiiich  beats  the 
ft  me  ratio  to  the  total  budget  of  the  United 
Nations  as  ije  total  population  oi  the  United 
States  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all 
the  member  s'utes  of  tho  United  Nations. 

H.R.  4182.  March  4.  1975.  Goverament  op- 
rratlons.  Requires  the  .Ulmlnlstrator  of  Gui.- 
cral  Services,  where  a  specified  amount  oi 
land  is  Federal  real  property  within  a  SUte 
or  loci  gcvo-nmeilal  uu'.t.  to  pay  to  such 
i-nit  amour's  equivalent  to  Uie  properly 
to.ves  which  v.ould  have  been  willecicd  had 
the  property  i)ecn  privately  owned. 

HR.  4183.  March  4,  1975.  Interstate  ^d 
l^oreign  Commerce.  .■Vnicnds  the  lutei^Ute 
ConiTu-rce    Act    tj   prohibit    ruilroads   iiom 
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refusing  to  traasport  any  refrigerator  car 
which  13  not  owned  by  a  railroad  and  to 
expressly  authorize  the  Interstat«?  Conimeice 
Coniinlsslon  to  issue  emergency  car  service 
order-,  with  respect  to  all  refrigerator  cars 
whether  they  are  owned  bv  railroads  or  not 
HP.  4184.  March  4.  1973.  Inter^'ate  and 
Foioun  Commerce  Prohibits  any  State  from 
ioiposlnii  taxes  or  other  regulations  on  wir.c- 
produced  outside  that  Stste  which  are  vc>\ 
:.iipo.--ed  on  wines  prnditced  in  that  Stiine. 

IIR  4185.  March  4.  1975.  Inrerst.ite  and 
J'lireign  Pommerce  Dl-.octs  the  Secretnrv  of 
Healili.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  appniiU  a 
Natiouiil  Commls.>ion  to  develop  a  national 
pl:in  for  the  conrrcl  of  epilepsy  and  its  con- 
sequences. 

H.R.  4186  March4  1<»T5  Judklarv  Amends 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  At  to  elim- 
inate the  option  of  voluntary  dep.irture  in 
lieu  of  deportation  for  certain  !>.!iens  illegally 
in  th"  United  States.  Alters  the  penalties 
for  bringing  In  and  harborint;  certain  aliens 
and  tor  entrrlntr  the  United  States  illetially. 
Require.s  the  Attorney  General  to  increase 
the  border  patrol  torce  and  investigate  the 
feasibiMtv  of  utili-rini;;  curren'  N-chnologv 
in  patrolling  the  lind  borders  of  ihe  United 
Stales  and  e.stablishii'.,  a  system  ot  issuliisi 
machine-readable  cards  to  alien:  entering 
the  United  States 

HR.  4187.  March  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Securltv  Act  by  removin;.; 
the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside 
Income  which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving;  Old-Ai^-e,  Survivors  and  Disabllitv 
Ir-.uran^e  bener;t? 

HR  4188.  Mnr"h  4  1!>75  Wa-s  and  Me.ins. 
Inter-,- ate  and  Foreifiu  Commerce.  AmenUs 
the  So'-ial  Stvnirlty  Act  by  abolishing  tlie 
Professional  .standard-;  Review  OTi^anizatlons 
which  were  established  to  re'iew  services 
covered  under  th"  NTedicare  and  Medicaid 
proL'ram- 

HR  4189.  Mnrch  4  1975.  Ways  an..i  Mean.s 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease ihecxci.se  tax  on  clcaret'es. 

Amend.s  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  -,. 
establish  In  the  Treasiirv  of  tlie  United 
.States  a  trust  lund  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Ro>->arch  Fund  Into  which 
amounts  equal  to  'he  additlojuit  exc'.se  t.i>: 
on  cigarettes  shall  be  deposited 

HR.  41f>0.  March  4.  1975.  Wav,  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
crease the  excise  t.ix  on  cigarettes. 

Amends  the  Public  Health  Services  Act  to 
establish  In  the  Trtasury  of  the  United  State- 
a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Cancer  Research  Fund  Into  which  amounts 
equal  to  the  additional  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes shall  be  de!>'>sited. 

HR  4191.  March  4.  1975.  Wav-.  md  Mean- 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  period  which  niKV 
elapse  between  the  sale  of  a  residence  and 
the  purchase  of  another  in  order  that  gain 
from  such  sale  will  be  excluded  from  g'ro- 
income. 

HR.  4192  March  4.  1975  Government 
Operations.  Expands  the  memtiership  of  Ihe 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovemmen'.  il 
Relations  to  include  elected  school  board  of- 
flciaU. 

H  R  4193  March  4.  1975.  Wavs  and  Mean- 
Declare.s  all  income  tax  returns  to  be  con- 
ndential.  and  prohibit,-  the  disclosure  or  in- 
spection of  such  retiiri.-i  in.!e.?3  .speriflcaUr 
lUthorl.'ed  bV  tints  Act 

HB.  4194   March  4,  lv75.  Ways  and  Mean.^ 
Declares  all  income  tax  returns  to  be  con- 
fidential, and  prohibits  the  disclosure  or  in- 
pection  of  such  returns  unless  speciflcally 
•  iMthor'zed  bv  thl.=  Act. 

H  R.  4195.  March  4.  1975.  Ways  and  Means 
Declares  all  income  tax  returns  to  be  cun- 
fidentlal.  and  prohibits  the  disclosure  or 
Inspection  of  such  return?  uiuesc  specifically 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

HR.  4196.  March  4,   1975    Atomic  Eiier;;>-. 


Directs  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlMlon  to 
establish  a  National  Nuclear  Museum  in  New 
Mexico. 

HR  4197.  M.'.rch  4.  1975  Interior  and  In- 
.ular  Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in 
Bar.delier  National  Monument  in  New 
Mexico  as  wilderness,  to  be  administered 
by   the  Secretary  of   the   Interior. 

HP  4198  March  4,  1975  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Def.nes  the  term  'food 
supplement"  as  it  appears  in  the  Federal 
Food.  Driij.'.  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Dis;illo\*s  thf 
requlrcment.i  of  warning  labels  fc>r  and  tl:-- 
limiting  of  it'gi-edients  in  •food  supple- 
ments" by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, iuid  Welfare  unless  .such  article  is  in- 
trinsically injurious  to  health  In  the  rec- 
ommtMded  dOL~age 

HR.  4199.  March  t.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Directs  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Comnnssion  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  establish  nordis- 
crimiaatrrj  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
recycled  materials  in  commerce.  Requires 
that  all  channels  of  Federal  procurement  be 
utaue;!  to  ex-'ind  use  oj  reev.led  materln's 
in  L.rder  lo  reduce  '.he  depletion  of  natur.il 
resources. 

Amends  the  Wor  i  Products  Lab.lii^g  Act 
and  Fair  Packa-m^  and  Labeling  Act  of  19'50 
with  respect  to  the  labeling  of  iitnis  ccn- 
tat'il  ig  re  vcled  materials. 

HR.  4:?00  March  4.  1975  Interstate  and 
Fuieign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  United 
State;,  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commls.sion 
fron;i  making  any  ruling  that"  restricts  the 
ma  -'Uarture  or  t  :le  of  firoartnt  or  urearm 
ammunition. 

H  R.  4201.  March  4.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  States  lo  pro- 
vide medica:  ass!,ta-ice  benefits  to  uidividuals 
who  are  eli^'ible  for  State  supplememary  p;"y- 
mcnts  under  the  public  assistance  and  sup- 
plementary securltv  incr>me  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  or  who  would  be  eligible 
for  such  payments  but  for  the  1973  and  1974 
general  and  co>t-i)f-!rii->-r  incr'Mses  V\  Old- 
Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
benefits. 

HR.  4203  March  4,  1975  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Amends  the  Federal 
Trade  Cc.mmlssion  Act  to  exempt  from  the 
antitni:-t  laws  certain  market  allocation 
agreements  rnade  as  part  of  a  licensing  con- 
tract for  the  manufacture,  distribution  or 
Sale  of  trademarked  foods. 

HR.  4203.  March  4,  1975  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Commutilca- 
tions  Act  of  1934  to  extend  the  maximum 
term  of  license  and  license  lenevvnl  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  three 
to  ftve  years. 

HR.  4204.  March  4.  1975.  Judiciary  Re- 
quires Federal  district  courts  to  order  the 
United  State.s  to  pay  court  costs  to  defend- 
ants lu  Federal  criminal  cases,  if  -^\\(_\\  de- 
fenda'i'  l<!  f -unrl  tiot  fuilty.  or  the  tutlon  i.- 
dismissed  with  prejudice 

HR  4205.  March  4.  1975  Public  Wirks  and 
Transportation.  Directs  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  AdmlnLstratlon  to  estab- 
lish parkins'  facilities  for  tourists  to  the  Cap- 
itol of  the  United  States  and  bus  service  from 
such  fa'ilities  to  Capitol  Hill. 

H  R  4206.  March  4.  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Designates  the  Federal  build- 
ing in  Albuqurrciue  New  Mexico  as  the  Sen- 
ator DeiiliJs  Cha\ez  Federal  Building. 

HR  4207.  March  4.  1973.  Veterans"  Affairs 
Deems  any  veteran  who  was  a  pn.soner  of  war 
for  not  less  than  26  weeks  to  have  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  as  permanent  and 
total. 

HR  4208  Maixli  i  197.-1  Way.^  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
empt from  record  keeping  requirements  the 
licensed  anuntinition  importers,  manufac- 
turers, or  dealers  of  .22  caliber  ammunition. 
H.K.  4209.  March  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amendji  the  Social  Securiiy  Act  by  removing 
the  limitation   upon   the  amour-'    of  outside 


Income  which  an  Individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  DlsabUlty 
Insurance  benefits 

HR  4210  March  4.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
AmeiiHs  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit a  taxpayer  to  elect  an  alternate  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  with  respect  to  certain 
bypn:dii(  t  and  Ha,teenerg\  conversion  fnclli- 
1  as. 

HR  4211  March  4.  1975.  Interstate  and 
F, reign  Commerce.  W.,ys  and  Mean-=.  Author- 
ise- the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
era..ts  to  States  wliich  have  established 
mjt^r  vehicle  disposal  plans  designed  .or  the 
ellicient  remuv.il  of  junked  motor  vehicles 
to  Strap  proce'^.-jing  facilities.  Requires  Slates 
lo  coi.tfi.l  ilslbilit>  oi  aulcjmoblle  gr„veyarci.s 
as  a  grant  ccndiilon. 

Includes  provisions  for  federally  guaran- 
teed loans  and  tax  incentives  for  the  acqui- 
s:tlo;i  of  automubilc  scrap  processing  eiiUip- 
ment 

II  -C.  4212.  March  4,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
iiilar  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  in  the  Slate- 
of  New  Mexico  upon  which  the  Zuni  Salt 
lake  bi  located,  and  to  hold  the  title  to  such 
l.inds  in  trust  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Zuni  Indian 
Tribe  ot  New  Mexico.  Allows  any  claim  of 
the  -iribe  to  ije  adjudicated  in  the  United 
Stites  Court  ol  Claims  without  first  ex- 
haust i.ig  any  available  administrative 
reined  le.,. 

H  R.  4213.  March  4,  1975.  Interior  a-.id  In- 
.sular  Affairs.  Creates  an  Ab.indoned  Coal 
Mine  Reclamatnii  Fund  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Includes 
pro,  i -ons  fcji  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
C'o  1  of  abandoned  mined  lands.  Authorizes 
'.1  c  decrelarv  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
r  reements  with  owners  of  lands  aflected  by 
m.niag  operations  to  provide  for  coi.serva- 
ii  n  ul  soil  aid  water  resources  of  such  lands. 
HR  •■214  March  4.  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
re  icv  and  Housing.  Establi.shes  a  Presi- 
('e.ittnllv-appointed  Price  Re.'^i.r&liit  Board 
t  1  i..sue  standards  and  guidelines  lor  non- 
ii.tiationary  price  adjustments. 

.Authorizes  the  Board  (1)  to  req^iire  pre- 
ii'jtihi-.-iiion  tif  prue  increases:  (2)  to  delay 
p:  >iTi..sed  price  inci-eases:  i3)  to  disapprove 
proposed  price  increases;  and  (4)  to  roll  back 
excessive  prices  with  respect  to  companies 
111  nidu-tries  designated  as  concentrated  in- 
dustries in  accordance  witli  guidelines  e.s- 
t.'O.  -hed  by  this  Act. 

H  R.  4215.  March  4,  1975.  Armed  Services, 
Autliori7.cs  p.ayment  of  an  annuity  to  the 
dependents  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
vvh.>  -juallhed  for  retired  pay  but  died  prior 
to  being  granted  such  pay. 

H  R.  42IC.  March  4,  1975.  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Atfairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing the  Banram  Trail  in  Alabama,  Florida, 
and  Georgia,  as  a  national  scenic  trail. 

H  R.  4217.  March  4.  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Urban  Miiss 
Tran.sportatiou  Act  of  1964  to  ( 1 )  assist  proj- 
ects in  nonurbanized  areas;  (2)  extend  the 
availability  of  .study  fellowship  grants  in  the 
urban  mass  transportation  field  to  private 
tran.spori.atlon  operators;  (3)  require  all 
new  federally  as,-,lst«d  mass  transportation 
facilities  to  be  designed  to  accommodate 
elderly  and  handicapped  pa.ssengers;  (4)  re- 
quire that  .-studies  in  support  of  local  trans- 
portation planning  include  accommodation 
of  the  eldeilv  and  handicapped;  and  (5)  es- 
tablish a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ac- 
ce-viibiiily  of  Mass  Transportation  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  matters 
relating  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

HR.  4218.  March  4.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits,  as  unfair  meth- 
ods or  compel  it  ion  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.-sion  Act.  certain  gasoline  .sales  pro- 
motion games. 

HR  4219.  Man-h  4,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Tr.iu^porlation.    Terminates    the    uuthorlza- 
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lion  for  the  Salt  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  in  Ohio. 

H.R.  4220.  March  4,  1975.  Veterans'  Affah-s. 
Designates  a  Veterans'  Hospital  In  California 
as  the  Jerry  L.  Pettis  Memorial  Veterans' 
Hospital. 

H  R.  4221.  March  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amend.s  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  allow  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  reallocate  work-sttidy  funds  not  exp€nded 
by  the  institutions  to  which  they  were  origi- 
nally allocated. 

H.R.  4222.  March  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Ntiiional  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  to  (1)  extend  ap- 
propriations for  vaiious  programs;  (2)  ex- 
tend the  school  breakfast  program;  (3)  revise 
guidelines  for  the  administration  of  various 
programs  under  the  Acts;  and  (4)  redefine 
terms  used  In  the  Acts. 

H.R.  4223.  March  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  School  Lunch 
and  Ciiild  Nutrition  Acts  to  (1)  extend  ap- 
propriations for  various  programs;  (2)  ex- 
tend the  achool  breakfast  program;  (3)  revise 
guidelines  for  the  admiiiLstratlon  of  various 
program  under  the  Acts;  and  (4)  redefine 
terms  used  in  the  Acts. 

H.R.  4224.  March  4,  1975.  Atomic  Energy. 
Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
H.R.  4225.  March  4.  1975.  Appropriations. 
Extends  the  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions under  the  Lead-Ba-sed  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act. 

H.R.  4226.  March  4,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  prohibit  the 
eviction  of  a  tenant  from  a  low-rent  housing 
project  withotit  a  public  hearing. 

H.R.  4227.  March  4,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  HousUig  Act 
of  1949  to  increase  relocation  payments  for 
tenants  and  business  concerns  displaced 
from  urban  renewal  areas. 

H.R.  4228.  March  4.  1975.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Increases  United  States  efforts  toward  con- 
trolling tlie  international  traffic  in  opium  by 
(1)  proposing  the  establishment  of  an  opium 
control  staff  within  the  International  Crimi- 
nal Police  Organization;  (2)  establishing  a 
similar  domestic  staff  compo.sed  of  Under 
Secretaries  of  United  States  executive  depart- 
ments; and  (3)  amending  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  by  authorizing  the  President 
to  (a)  assist  the  efforts  of  friendly  for- 
eign countries  in  eliminating  illegal  opium 
trailic;  (b)  discontinue  foreign  aid  to  non- 
cooperating  coutitries;  and  (c)  by  establish- 
ing an  Executive  Committee  on  International 
Opium  Control  to  advise  the  President  on 
international  eiTorts  at  controlling  opium 
traffic. 

H.R.  4229.  ?Iarch  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  local  governments  to 
as-iist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  providing 
health  care  to  individuals  whose  health  prob- 
lems stem  from  reduced  heating  required  to 
con.serve  energy. 
H.R.  4230.  March  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
er.iment  to  elect  coverage  under  Old-Age, 
Survivors  and  Dis.ability  Insurance.  Sets 
forth  the  procedures  by  which  Federal  em- 
ployees may  elect  such  coverage. 

H.R.  4231.  March  4,  1975.  Judiciary.  Sets 
a  time  limit  for  the  commencemetit  of  the 
'rial  of  any  defendant  charged  with  an  of- 
fense against  the  United  States.  Requires 
that  States,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  fund- 
ing tinder  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act,  must  also  adhere  to  the 
stated  time  limits  for  the  commencement  of 
trial. 

Authorizes  the  utilization  of  pretrial  .serv- 
ices officers  to  .supervise  persons  released  on 
bail  and  on  probation. 


H.R.  4232.  March  4,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Declares  that  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  have  the  right  to 
form.  Join,  and  assist  a  labor  organization,  or 
refrain  from  such  activity,  without  fear  of 
penalty  or  reprisal. 

H.R.  4233.  March  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  owners  of  rail 
lines  which  are  about  to  be  abandoned  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  of  any  unit  of 
Federal,  State  or  local  government,  to  give 
the  State  In  which  the  rail  line  is  located  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  such  line  before 
offering  the  line  for  sale  to  any  other  person. 
Authorizes  grants  from  Federal  financial 
assistance  programs  for  transportation  or 
utUity  purposes  to  aid  the  State  in  acquir- 
ing abandoned  rail  lines. 

H.R.  4234.  March  4,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  require  that  all  projects 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
mass  transportation  puiposes  be  adapted  to 
accommodate  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

H.R.  4235.  March  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under 
the  Public  Health  Services  Act,  to  make 
grants  to  State  health  and  mental  health  au- 
thorities to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
providing  comprehensive  public  health  serv- 
ices, to  make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts 
for  research  related  to  family  planning  and 
populations,  and  to  matte  grants  for  migrant 
health  centers,  community  health  centers, 
and  home  health  services.  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  appoint  various  Committees  to  study 
certain  health  related  problems  and  diseases. 
H.R.  4236.  March  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  to  Increase  the  level  of  appro- 
priations that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  may  make  for  programs 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  teaching  fa- 
cilities for  the  training  of  health  person- 
nel, to  contribute  to  the  student  loan  ftmds 
of  such  schools,  to  establish  tralneeships  in 
schools  of  public  health,  and  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  individuals  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds.  Increases  appropriations  for  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship 
Training  programs.  Establishes  the  Medical 
Residency  Training  Program. 

HM.  4237.  March  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  criteria  to  be  used  in  processing  appli- 
cations for  assistance  from  medically  under- 
served  areas.  Extends  the  appropriations  for 
such  program.  Increases  and  extends  the 
level  of  appropriations  under  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Training 
Program  and  provides  a  formula  for  repay- 
ment of  loans  for  those  individuals  who  fall 
to  fulfill  their  service  obligations  under  such 
program. 

H.R.  4238.  March  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  and  extends  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  niu-se  training  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  grants  for  advanced  nurse  train- 
ing and  nurse  practitioner  programs. 

H.R.  4239.  March  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  the  funding  of 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act  through  fiscal 
year  1976.  Requires  all  special  project  grants 
under  such  Act  to  be  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Stipulates  that  the  Federal  share  of  all  costs 
incurred  by  the  States  for  planning,  admin- 
istration, and  services  for  disabled  persons, 
including  construction  costs,  shall  be  75  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

H.R.  4240.  March  4,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Directs  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  establish,  and  from  time  to  time 
revise,  a  special  Cost-of-Llvlng  Pay  Scbed- 


tile  ioi  civil  service  employees  and  positions 
in  certain  metropolitan  areas. 

H.R.  4241.  March  4,  1975.  Public  Works  and 
Tran-sportation.  Designates  a  Federal  office 
building  in  Chicago,  niinois  as  the  John  C. 
Kluczynskl  Federal  Building. 

H.R.  4242.  March  4,  1975.  Armed  Services, 
P-equires  that  each  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  be  screened  for  narcotics  addiction 
near  the  time  of  hi-s  scheduled  release  from 
aciive  duty.  Requires  that  each  member  who 
is  found  to  be  addicted  be  treated  prior  to 
his  release  from  active  duty  or  agree  to 
undergo  private  treatment  subsequent  to  his 
relea.-e. 

H.R.  4243.  March  4,  1975.  Education  atid 
labor.  Amends  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  by  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  establish  a  program  to 
extend  information  and  assistance  to  miners 
eligible  for  black  lung  benefits. 

H.R.  4244.  March  4.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  prohibit, 
by  regulation,  any  compensation  by  a  fed- 
erally assisted  hospital  or  health  service  de- 
livery facility  to  a  physician  or  other  person 
for  the  referral  of  patients  for  treatment  at 
such  facility. 

H  R.  4245.  March  4.  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  voluntary  departure  of  an  alien 
who  is  a  native  of  a  country  contiguous  to 
the  United  States  unle.ss  a  finding  of  deport- 
ability  is  made  In  a  proceeding  before  a  spe- 
cial inquiry  officer. 

H.R.  4246.  March  4,  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
r>!)e.--ib  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  estab- 
lish a  national  cemetery  in  Los  Angeles 
County  in  California. 

H.R.  4247.  March  4,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Suspends  the  requirement  of 
annual  assessment  work  on  mining  claims 
held  by  location  hi  the  United  States. 

H.R.  4248.  March  4,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  that  labor  disputes 
within  the  United  States  Postal  Service  by 
supervisory  organizations  and  the  Service  be 
.submitted  to  an  arbitration  board. 

H.R.  4249.  March  4,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Revises  appeal  and  hearing 
procedures  for  certain  Federal  employees 
subject  to  removal  from  employment  or  sus- 
pension without  pay. 

H.R.  4250.  March  4,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  remove  the  duty  on  certain  forms 
of  zinc. 

H.R.  4251.  March  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (1)  to  establish  a  program  of  Fedeial 
financial  grants  to  States  for  projects  to  re- 
pair or  renovate  the  homes  of  elderly  people 
and  to  encourage  the  employment  of  older 
workers  for  such  projects,  and  (2)  to  au- 
thorize Federal  grants  to  Slates  for  programs 
meeting  the  transportation  needs  of  older 
pereous,  especially  transportation  in  con- 
nection with  nutrition  projects  operated  pur- 
suant to  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

H.R.  4252.  March  4,  1975.  Judlclarv.  Amends 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  prohibiting 
any  department,  agency,  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  from  using  the  with- 
holding of  Federal  funds  to  coerce  changes 
in  the  racial  distribution  of  teachers  or  sui- 
dents  within  a  school  system  when  a  free- 
dom of  choice  .system,  as  defined  by  this  A  t. 
is  used  for  the  assignment  of  students 

Prohibits  Federal  courts  from  requir.;.g 
school  boards  to  make  changes  in  the  racial 
distribution  of  teachers  or  students  wlicn 
students  are  assigned  In  conformity  v.i-.h 
such  a  system. 

H.R.  4253.  March  4,  1975.  Judiciary.  Elimi- 
nates the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  to 
issue  busing  orders  based  on  rare,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin. 

Prohibits  any  Federal  agency  from  induc- 
ing   such    busing    through    withholding    or 
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threatening    to    withhold    Federal    fliiaticLal 
a&5istauc«. 

PostpKuies  the  eUecUveneea  of  any  busing 
orauT  uiiUl  all  app&ais  have  been  exhausted 
or  iiiUlI  the  time  tor  such  appe»li>  has  ex- 
pired. 

Supulftte?  that  District  Co'.irts  shall  have 
jurustUcUoa  ot  proocediii^  ui\oiviii^  vuiXcUty 
or  appUcatuiUy  of  this  Act. 

H.B.  43»i  M»r.h  4.  1*75.  Judiciary.  Djclarei 
thru  no  Federal  court  haviiit;  genera)  Jurls- 
dlctioa  shall  have  any  jurisdiction  to  hear 
or  decide  cases  or  conlj-jverstes  Involvlug  the 
public  s'iiools  Ve-ts  jurlsciicMoii  In  j>uch 
case.s  lu  the  courts  of  the  .several  Slates,  and 
appellate  Jurtsdii.:u<n  in  the  United  States 
Suprime  Court  by  writ  of  (jerttorarl  troiu 
the  hlgbe-t  State  or   territorial  court 

H.R.  4255.  March  4.  li)75  JudicUrv.  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Prascrlbes  uniform  cri- 
teria for  (ormulatlni-  judicial  remedies  tc>r 
the  elimination  of  dual  sthool  system.s.  Stipu- 
lates th:it  the  failure)  oi  an  educational 
agency  to  obtain  a  baliurice.  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  aex.  oatioaai  origin,  or  tiocioeco- 
nomic  status  of  students  amon^  Its  8c1mk>13 
shall  not  con^^titute  a  dental  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law?! 

H.R.  4io6  March  4.  1075.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commeroe  He(juires  every  model  car 
Dumufactur.'d  in  model  year  1877  or  later  to 
be  capable  of  averaging  at  least  twenty  milea 
per  giUlon  of  ga«oUne. 

Authorizes  the  Environmental  Protection 
A?encv  to  e?tab!i  h  more  stringent  stand- 
ards for  future  model  years. 

H.R  4257  March  4.  1975.  Public  Works  and 
TrsAsportatlon  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Tran-poruitlon  Vt  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  construitlon  of  bl'-euays. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  •stablLsh  cons'ruc- 
tion  standards  for  bikeways  constructed  with 
Federal  t;rant» 

HR.  42f8  Mirch  4.  Ja75.  Eiucatlon  and 
LAbor.  Amends  tho«e  provt'»loii>?  of  the  Fed- 
eral OoAl  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
relating  to  pr«umotlous.  attornev's  fees, 
workman's  con-ipen<ation  benefits,  other  em- 
ployment, and  appeals 

Dtrect't  the  3»cretarv  of  Health.  Eklucatlon. 
and  Welfare  to  undertake  to  lorate  Individ- 
uals likely  to  be  eligible  fnr  black  lung  betie- 
fif"?  under  thi^  fie 

Establishes  a  Black  Lung  Disability  Inmr- 
ance  Piiiid.  Require  coal  mine  operators  to 
pay  premium-  into  the  fund  Directs  the 
Secretary  of  La'ior  ro  make  be'ient  payments 
to  eligible  miners  from  the  fund 

H  R.  425'^  March  4.  1£»75  House  Admlniii- 
tration  Estabil^ihe;;  an  American  Foltvllfe 
Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

H.R.  4260  Mar-h  4,  1875  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Def|%reB  that  certain  civil 
Bervite  anniilties  whl'h  have  been  reduced 
ahall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  if  the  an- 
nuity hpd  not  been  so  reduced  upon  the 
death  of  the  an-uillant 

HR  4J61  Mar-h  4.  1975  Int«'r'=tate  ai.d 
Foreii^n  Commerce  Amends  tiie  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  a'ltjnrl?*  the  Interst«tp 
Commerce  Commission  to  erant  fenip'^rorv 
authority  to  a  rarrter  by  railroad  to  O'^erot-' 
the  pro-'ertles  of  a  railroad  which  stirh  rf>r- 
rler  is  aee'^lnp  to  acfi"ire  by  merscr  or  con- 
solidation r^endfrie  the  final  determlnat|'>'i 
of  the  Comml'sl-n  on  the  carrier's  applica- 
tion f-T  mercer  f-r  ron^i'^lldsMon 

HR.  47V>.  ^TT'h  4  It!?";  Interior  ard  In- 
.>iilar  Affairs  Anrhor'res  the  Secretary  c  f  V  •■• 
Interior  *n  pc>,»-.^»,  ,  national  historic  park 
on  the  isliind  of  O'lam. 

HR  42n3  Mar-h  4.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
.^menl^^  the  r"»p'•.^  ,]  Rp.'en''e  C-de  to  ex- 
elude  from  pr'-«a  Income  amount*  re'^tve-l 
by  an  lndlv|d<>i>l  as  a  oension.  ann'MtT  (rr 
similar  retirement  benefit  ander  a  public  re- 
tirement or^tem 

H.R.  4264  March  4.  197«  Banking,  Cnr- 
rency  and  Housing  Authorizes  the  Pre«<ldent 
to  accept  partlcipAtlon  for  the  United  States 
In  the  African  Development  Fund  proyldcd 


for  by  the  aereemcnt  cstAOlUhln^  the  Fuiid 
depcsattd    Ui    the    Archived    ol    the    CiJteu 

Authorises  an  approprlatl-'ii  for  the 
Ui'ited  States  subscription  to  the  Fund. 

H  R.  4235.  M:irch  4.  IwTo.  F.  reign  AffAlr^ 
Amcud-^  the  Arms  Contr...!  and  Dliarmfimt 
.^lL  tj  auLhurize  tiie  Duecur  ^f  the  United 
States  Anna  Control  and  Disanuruue't 
Agency  to  accept  a  scfunty  clc.irui.ce  :;r-inted 
(to  u  jLiitraci.r  or  subcjutraclcn  by  the  De- 
panoiit  of  Defe.'iiC  as  u  ba-Js  for  granting 
acjtis  lu  clasiiitied  informatluu  to  such  cou- 
li'aLiur. 

Apj;i jpriates  funds  to  the  Agency  for  fla- 
cal  yti;rs  lt)76  and  ia77. 

H.R.  42'-o.  March  4,  1975.  Judlelury.  De- 
clarej  a  certain  ludivifiuil  lawluUy  admit- 
ted to  'uhe  Uulted  States  for  peraiauent  resl- 
tieuce.  under  the  luiiiugration  and  Natiouil- 
Uy  Act. 

HE.  4267.  March  4.  1975.  Juuiciary  De- 
dirts  a  u;ilalu  InOividiial  lawfully  admitted 
tj  the  Dnited  Stu'e-;  for  permanent  resid- 
ezice,  uudcr  liie  Immi^r.'.'on  and  Natlonallf 
Act. 

HJl.  42G8  March  4,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
claios  cert.dn  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  Uultea  States  for  permanent  re'idence, 
unler  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R  4269  March  5,  I«7o  Interior  and  In- 
sular Air  ilrs.  Amends  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  and  the  RevLsed  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  aUow  the  same  relmburae- 
noeut  for  certain  experuses  for  Delegates  to 
in«  United  SUt«s  Hou«e  of  Representatives 
from  Guam  and  the  Vm^-in  I^^lands  as  1<  al- 
lowed for  Members  of  the  United  St.jtes 
H'.u  e  of  R«prc-entatlv<'s. 

HR  4270  March  5.  1975.  Interl  r  and  In- 
sular Atfalrs.  Amends  the  Oruani,-  Act  of 
Guam  and  the  Revised  Organic  A't  of  the 
Virgin  Ishinda  to  allow  the  .^ame  reiniburse- 
ioent  for  certain  e.\pcn?es  for  Uelegates  to 
the  United  States  Hou'e  of  Representatives 
from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Island*;  ft.s  Is  al- 
lowed for  Members  of  the  United  States 
Hou«e  of  RepresentAtlres. 

HJl.  4271.  March  5.  1975.  Eduraiion  and 
Labor  Amends  the  0<x-upfttionil  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  197«)  by  RUthcrli'lng  the  im- 
position of  penalties  \ipon  employees  In  vio- 
lation of  the  health  and  safety  standards  es- 
tablHhed  under  the  Act,  and  by  authorizing 
th«  Secretary  of  Labor  to  vl«lt  the  work- 
places of  employeej  in  the  maritime  Indus- 
trv,  uof  n  their  reouMt  for  the  purpose  of 
BfTordinR  con'flilt.Ation  and  advlf-e  to  such 
employers 

H  R  4272  March  5.  1975.  Rule=i  Amend? 
the  Congress' ional  Bttdget  and  Impotindment 
Control  .^ct  of  1074  by  er!tahll5:hlng  a  legt.s. 
latlon  clai^lflcatlon  •v'stem  v.lthin  the  Con- 
grevlonnl  Budget  Onic»  to  supplv  Informa- 
tion tr>  Members  and  committees  of  Congress 
concerning  Federal  pr  ■^ram'?  and  expendi- 
ture-, biicl-^et  authority  ,ind  oiitiiyri.  appro- 
priation .fcf.  une\pended  balances,  and 
committee  )iir1'»dlctlon 

HR.  4'!73  March  5,  1!175.  Judiciary  Pro- 
hibits the  destruction,  burning,  or  damaging 
of  the  property  of  an  employer,  or  other  per- 
son ner»r  any  place  where  work  or  business 
of  the  employer  or  ownrr  Is  carried  on  Re- 
defines the  term  "extortion"  to  ln:lude  actual 
or  threTtened  force  or  violence  u<=ed  to  Induce 
consent  In  the  course  of  a  Itgitimate  labor 
dispute. 

HR  4274  March  5.  1975  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Amends  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  esfabllsh  allocation  priorities  for  cer- 
tal-i   ag'-icultural   use.s  of   niiturnl   gfus 

Directs  the  Federal  Power  Coinn-.ls.slon  to 
prohibit  certain  boiler  fuel  u.ses  of  natural 
ga.s 

H  R  427'i  March  5.  1975  Wk\s  and  Mea-  s. 
Amends  the  Internal  Reyenue  Code  to  re- 
move certain  limitation.s  on  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  allowable  for  hou.sehold  and 
dependent  care  .spi\iecs  ncce.s.sary  for  galn- 
fui  enujl'njnent . 


H.R.  4276.  March  5.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  HoUBlag  and  Urban  Develop- 
iueui  to  make  repayable  emergency  mort?a,e 
relief  nayments  on  behalf  ct  distressed  home- 
owners. 

H-R.  4277.  Marcii  5.  1975.  Goverumeat 
Oper^tio-  .s.  Trohibits  Federal  agencies  from 
purchifiins.  hiring,  leasing,  cperatlug  or 
mainiaiiiin-,'  lauout^mes.  a'  d  from  einplayiu; 
chiuitTeur.s  to  operate  .such  limousines,  ex- 
cept l.>r  certain  designated  Fedsral   officers. 

H.R.  4278.  March  5.  1975.  Ways  ad  Meina! 
Anxend:i  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude iroin  i;roa«  l::coine  a  c 'rtalu  amount 
rereived  during  the  taxable  year  ar.  an  an- 
nuity, pension  or  other  retireme  t  benelit 
by  an  individual  or  m.irrled  couple. 

H  n.  4279  Murch  5,  1975.  Education  aud 
Lab:)r  Repeals  provl-s.ons  of  the  Natloiai 
Labor  rtetatlons  Act  and  the  Railway  Labar 
Act  which  aiilhorlzes  employers  to  niakj 
agrecmentbi  with  labor  org.inizatio:is  to  re- 
quire employee  membership  in  such  organi- 
zation as  r.  condition  of  e-naploymeut. 

H  R  4280.  March  5.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreijn  Conmierte.  Amends  the  Controlled 
SuiKtar.ces  Act  to  Inrrea.^e  the  penalties  for 
persona  convicted  ol  distributing  certain  con- 
trolled substances. 

HR.  42B1.  March  5.  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
creases the  penalties  lor  the  commission  of  a 
felony  with  or  while  inlawfully  carrying  a 
hiearin. 

Hi?  4282.  March  5.  1975  Wajs  and  ^'ean.s. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs 
tiie  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  to  determine 
the  dollar  amount  of  petroleum  which  may 
b.'  imported  annually.  DLi-ccte  the  />dmlnis- 
irator  of  the  Federal  Energy  /Administration 
to  regulate  petroleum  Unportatlou  ard  the 
alloiatioii  of  imported  petroleum  among  do- 
mestic retiners. 

H.R.  4231.  Murch  5,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
luijits  the  manufacture,  assmljly.  inipcrta- 
uuu  or  uaie  of  certain  types  of  handguns  in 
the  Lialed  States. 

H.R.  42*i.  March  5,  1975.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Directs  tlie  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  transfer  certain  designated  real 
property  of  the  United  Stat:s  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

H.R.  4285.  March  5.  1975.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Grants  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
ftuthcrize  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Tran«it  Authority  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  Metro  Transit  Police  Force.  Defines  the 
jurisdiction  and  responsibilities  of  such 
foroe.  Autiiurlzes  the  Authority  to  enter  Into 
mutu.y  aid  agreements  with  the  various 
Juriiidlctlons  within  the  Traui<lt  Zone  of  the 
Authority. 

H  li.  4286.  March  5,  1975  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Directs  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  AppraLs  to  con- 
vene annually  a  Judicial  Conference  ot  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  means  of  improving 
the  administration  of  Justice  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4287.  March  5,  1975.  DLstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. Authoriaes  additionai  law  clerks  for 
the  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  AppetiU. 

H.R.  4288.  March  5,  1975  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Authorizes  tl»  District  ol  Columbia 
Parole  Board  to  credit  "street  time"  for  a 
prisoner  whose  parole  is  revoked. 

H  R.  4289.  March  5.  1975.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Authorizes  any  State,  territory  or 
|)ossesi.ion  of  the  United  States  to  sue  lu  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  recover  any  tax  lawfully  due  and  owing  to 
it  when  the  reciprocal  right  is  accorded  to 
t:ie  District  by  such  S'-ate  territory  or  pos- 
s-salon.  Authorizes  the  District  of  Columbia 
C^rp  >i-ation  Counsel  to  bring  suit  in  tiie 
courts  oi  States,  territories  or  possessions,  to 
collect  ta.xes  lawfully  due  the  District. 

H  R.  4290.  March  5.  1975.  District  of  Co- 
luiiitiia   Pr'liiblts  the  fraudulent  use  or  pos- 
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session  of  credit  cards  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Prohibits  possession  of  flash  paper  or 
water  soluble  paper.  Prohibits  the  possession 
of  any  knife  with  an  unlawful  Intent.  Grants 
authority  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
seize  motor  vehicles  used  in  narcotics  viola- 
tions. Provides  for  the  forfeiture  of  such  ve- 
hicles lor  the  District  of  Columbia.  Prohibits 
U\e  t.er\  ice  or  execution  of  process  on  a  Sun- 
day. Makes  it  unlawful  to  obtain  or  attempt 
to  obtain  contmvmications  services  with  the 
ii.tent  to  avoid  lawful  paymeiU  lor  .sucJi 
hervicea. 

HR.  4291.  March  5,  1975.  I'ost  Ollice  and 
Civil  Service.  Authori.^es  tl.e  Civil  S.r^ice 
Commission  to  take  appropriat*  action  on 
touiuerclaims  filed  by  the  goyernnieut  as 
set  orf  against  amouiit.s  othcrv.  Lse  due  and 
payable  from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
atid  Di-sability  Fund  to  tlie  debtor  concerned. 

H.R.  4292.  March  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  tlie  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
lor  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  .space. 

H.R.  4293.  March  3,  1975.  Ways  aud  Means. 
.Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  prohibit- 
ing any  general  or  ccst-of-llving  increase  in 
Old-Age  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
'oenefiLS  from  being  considered  income  for  the 
purpo.se  of  determinirj  eligitility  for  vet- 
erans' disability  or  death  pensions  or  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  to  pftrenLs. 

H.R.  4294,  March  5,  1975.  Pest  Office  and 
C:\\\  Service.  Permits  any  member  of  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization,  other  than  a 
politi>-al  committee,  to  depo.sit  niailable  mat- 
tor  relating  to  the  acti'ities  or  functions  of 
juch  organi/aticn  in  any  letter  box  without 
payment  of  postage,  if  such  member  ergac;es 
la  siKli  activity  on  a  voluntary  basis  v/itho-at 
reimbur.sement  from  such  organization. 

HR.  4295.  March  5,  1975.  Education  and 
labor.  Amends  the  Emergency  Job  Programs 
section  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973  (1)  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  that  section  for  two  years;  (2) 
to  increase  the  percentage  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  tliat  section  whicli  may  be  ttsed 
for  the  administrative  costs  of  public  service 
employment  programs;  (3)  to  authorize  the 
u.se  of  funds  for  public  service  employment 
programs  carried  out  under  contract  with 
private  employers;  and  (4)  to  extend  from 
twenvy-slx  to  thirty-nine  weeks  the  period 
of  .special  unemployment  assistance  benefits 
available  under  this  Act. 

H.R.  4296.  March  5.  1975.  Agriculture.  Ad- 
justs target  prices  and  loan  and  purchase 
levels  on  the  1975  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
corn,  wheat  and  soybeans.  Establishes  the 
support  price  for  milk  at  not  less  than  85 
percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor. 

H.R.  4297.  March  5,  1975.  Agriculture.  Ad- 
Justs  target  prices  and  loan  and  purchase 
levels  on  the  1975  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
corn,  wheat  and  soybeans.  Establishes  the 
support  price  for  milk  at  not  less  than  85 
percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor. 

H.R.  4298.  March  5,  1975.  Agricultttte.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue 
orders  applicable  to  persons  engaged  In  the 
production,  processing  or  marketing  of  cattle, 
such  orders  to  provide  for  or  regulate  (1) 
advertising,  sales  promotion,  and  consumer 
education  with  respect  to  the  use  of  beef; 
(2)  research  on  the  marketing  and  dlistrlbu- 
tion  of  beef;  (3)  the  inspection  of  the  books 
and  records  of  producers,  processors,  and 
marketers  of  beef;  and  (4)  the  establishment 
of  a  Beef  Board  to  administer  such  orders. 

H  R.  4299.  March  6,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  Amends  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  to  require  preparation  of 
supplemental  environmental  impact  state- 
ments with  respect  to  Federal  leasing  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  for  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  oil  and  gas. 


H.R.  4300.  March  6,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs. 
Amends  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
to  authorize  assistance  to  affected  coastal 
states  for  the  development  of  coastal  zone 
management  plans  relating  to  the  Impact  of 
offshore  energy  facilities  on  such  States. 
Prohibits  Federal  authorization  of  the  de- 
velopment of  offshore  energy  facilities  prior 
to  approval  of  State  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment plans. 

Establishes  an  Affected  Coastal  States 
Pinid  to  assist  states  in  designation  of  suit- 
able or  unsuitable  on-shore  sites  for  fa- 
cilities related  to  coastal  zone  development. 

H.R.  4301.  March  5, 1975.  Judiciary.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affaii-s,  Science  and  Technology. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  es- 
tablish strict  liability  for  damages  caused 
by  oil  spills.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  distribute  revenues  collected 
from  the  leasing  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  to  affected  States. 

Establishes  an  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Research  Fund  to  expand  and  develop  data 
and  technology  relating  to  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources and  the  marine  eiivironment  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

H.R.  4302.  March  5,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
gi-ants  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  home  health  services  and  for  the  ptur- 
pose  of  initiating,  developing,  and  main- 
taining programs  for  the  ti-ainlng  of  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessioual  personnel  to  pro- 
vide home  health  services. 

H.R.  4303.  March  6.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Revises 
the  conditions  and  limitations  applicable 
to  home  health  services  under  the  Medicare 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  4304.  March  5,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  by  re- 
vising the  criteria  under  which  the  Attorney 
General  may  adjust  the  status  of  certain 
aliens  to  that  of  lawfully  admitted. 

Makes  it  unlawful  to  knowingly  hire  an 
alien  not  lawfully  admitted  into  the  United 
States.  Requh-ea  that  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
disclose  the  names  of  illegal  aliens  who  are 
receiving  assistance  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

H.R.  4305.  Marcli  5,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Extends  and  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  for  five  years. 

H.R.  4306.  March  6,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  emergency  Jobs  pro- 
grams under  Title  VI  of  the  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

HJl.  4307.  March  5,  1975.  Science  and 
Technology.  'Ways  and  Means.  Directs  the 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards to  Issue  regulations  with  respect  to  re- 
cycled oil.  Repeals  any  prevlotis  regulations 
which  required  certain  labeling  of  recycled 
oU. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  establish  an  excise  tax  exemption 
for  certain  sales  of  waste  lubricating  oil. 

H.R.  4308.  March  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  (1) 
mandating  benefit  increases  and  emergency 
assistance  grants;  (2)  prohibiting  benefit  de- 
creases as  a  consequence  of  increases  in  other 
social  security  benefits;  (3)  adding  supple- 
mentary hotising  benefits;  (4)  revising  the 
basis  upon  which  mandatory  minimum  State 
stipplementation  is  calculated:  (6)  revising 
administrative  procedures  for  paying  bene- 
fits; aud  (6)  redefining  "eligible  spouse". 

Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by 
allowing  certain  Supplemental  Security  In- 


come   recipients    to    elect   to    receive    food 
stamps, 

H.R,  4309.  March  5,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Science  and  Technology.  Es- 
tablishes a  National  Energy  and  Conserva- 
tion Corporation  to  undertake  programs  of 
exploration,  development,  and  prodiictioii 
of  public  land  and  tideland  oil,  natural  ge.^^ 
oil  shale,  and  coul  resources.  Directs  the 
Corporation  to  administer  programs  consist - 
ei.t  with  objectives  of  land  use  planning, 
conservation,  aud  environmental  protection. 

H.R.  4310.  March  5,  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
rrea-es  the  penalties  for  the  commission  of 
a  felony  with  a  firearm  or  v.'hile  unl?.\Mi.nv 
carrying  a  hrearm. 

H.R.  4.M].  Marcii  5,  1975.  Hou^e  Adininis- 
liation.  Prohibits  Members  of  Congress  who 
iiave  bpen  defeated,  or  have  resigned  or  re- 
tired, from  traveling  outside  the  Ui.iled 
St.'.tes   at  Government   expense. 

H.R.  4312.  March  5,  1975,  Public  Wor!.- 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (1)  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  grants  for  airport 
development  through  fiscal  year  1980;  (2)  to 
limit  the  consideration  of  the  environment.il 
impact  of  airport  development  outside  iif 
.standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas;  (3i 
to  require  the  preparation  of  environmental 
impact  statements  in  projects  under  tin-; 
Act;  (4)  to  limit  the  requirement  for  pxibUc 
lieaiings  on  development  projects;  (5)  to 
provide  an  alternate  method  of  computir.g 
the  Federal  share  of  certain  project  co^-••-; 
and  (6)  to  change  the  tax  on  air  fares. 

H.R.  4313.  March  5,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Declares  that  letters  sent  to 
Meinher.s  ol  Congress  shall  be  carried  in  the 
malls  a*,  no  cost  to  the  sender. 

H.R.  4314.  March  5,  1975.  'Ways  and  Means. 
Kevir^es  the  eligibility  requiremeiits  for  dis- 
ability benefits  and  the  disability  freeze 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  by  extendiiij, 
eiigibility  to  individuals  with  40  quartere  of 
coverage  regardless  of  when  they  were 
earned, 

H.R.  4315.  March  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Mean.'^. 
Revises  the  eligibility  requirements  for  dis- 
ability benefits  and  the  disability  freeze 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  by  extending 
eligibility  to  individuals  with  40  quarters 
of  coverage  regardless  of  when  they  were 
earned. 

H.R,  4316.  March  5,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Hotising.  Directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  audit  annually  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Federal  Advisory  Council, 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  and 
all  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their  branches. 

H.R.  4317.  March  5,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  audit  annually  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Federal  Advisory  Council, 
tlie  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  and 
all  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their  branches. 

H.R.  4318.  March  5,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  audit  annually  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Federal  Advisory  Council, 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  and 
all  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their  branches. 

H.R,  4319.  March  5,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  audit  annually  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Federal  Advisory  Council, 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  and 
all  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their  branches. 

H.R.  4320.  March  5,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  im- 
pose an  excise  tax  on  automobiles  based  on 
the  rate  at  which  such  automobiles  consume 
fuel. 

Allows  a  credit  against  the  income  tax  for 
the  purchase  of  every  new  automobile  for 
use  within  the  United  States,  based  on  the 
rate  at  which  such  automobile  consumes 
fuel. 

H.R.  4321.  March  5.  1975.  Inter.state  and 
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Porwli-'n     Commerce.     Directs     the     Federal 

Po'.vp/  Comiii!?3ii>n  to  review  anci  modti'v 
plan?  siibml'ted  b_v  nn'.ural  gas  plpeHne?  for 
curt.illln;;  «:«>;  to  specific  cvistomers  and  au- 
thorizes t^e  C>'nim:«sl  .n  to  direct  tran?fprs 
of  avBiUJjle  ^uppl!?«  .f  mt'iral  9;«<«  In  crder 
to  mpet  regi  nil  ri?e's 

H  R  4'!32  Mar-h  S,  lu'ij.  Wrt>s  aiT-l  Mean"!. 
Amonrts  the  Intrrnrtl  Keveruie  Codo  lo  r*;- 
'lulre  'lut  Interest  be  paid  to  individual  tax- 
payer^ o'l  th?  ciiead.xr  year  hf.  Is  w!io  file 
tlieir  returns  beior?  March  1.  if  th?  refund 
checK  !s  not  milled  nut  within  a  ceri.,tn  pe- 
riod nf'f:  the  return  is  flied 

H  R.  4:i23  Mar  h  S.  i;i75  Way.^  and  Mi>ars. 
AJiiead.t  t;ie  Iiuorii.il  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
ir.a-p  :h-  Feder.xl  e'la'e  tax  exemption 

H  U  4,';24  March  5  l'J75  Jtidlclarv  Stand- 
ard; Oi  Offlc  R!  Cinduct  Requires  lohbyii' . 
tf)  II)  re^l:ler  v:Ui\  the  Fclcral  Elefilon 
ComiiiNsijti.  (2)  mai'.e  and  rj'ain  certain 
record-,  and  ^i^  file  reports  with  'he  Coni- 
mU.-.ij.i  regarding  th?lr  activities. 

Retn-ues  certain  officials  of  tlie  cxt-cutive 
br;iurjh  •!>  record  tht.r  commuuicailoiui  with 
lobbj  ists. 

Repeal.,  the  Feder.i!  Regulations  Oi  Lobby- 
Jr.^  Act. 

H  R  4325  Mar;h  5.  ID75.  Interior  and  In- 
siiUir  Affair-.  Autharlzes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  esublLsh  precipitation  manage- 
ment projttcti  In  order  to  augment  the 
United  States'  u.<Hb!e  water  resource;.  Au- 
thorises the  SecTfttury  to  engage  la  opera- 
tional df-monslrillon  projects  for  potential 
use  In  prec.pltatlon  maua^einjat  prOj^ram.s 
Ui  cer".  iia  statii 

H.R.  432(5  Mirch  5.  1975  Post  Office  and 
CMl  Service  Entitles  nu  employee  of  an  ex- 
ecutive Hgency  who  Is  al.-o  an  eltced  olliclal 
of  a  ti.v.  to  All.  or  municipality  to  addliljnal 
ann'ial  ;eave  for  the  di-scijajye  of  official 
dutlei  .-•;  su'jh  elf-ted  omcial  Lf  anch  duties 
can  not  he  dlcliar^ed  witUout  usiiig  tucli 
leave. 

H  R.  4.127  Ma:ch  5.  1375.  luterstate  and 
Forelya  Commt-rce  RcU-nce  and  Tejlinology. 
Amptids  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  lequire  the 
.•'.dmini.^frator  of  th?  E.ivii-onmentai  Protec- 
'  nn  Ager.'jy.  with  the  assistance  oi  other 
agencK-.H.  t.-  de'.e:rnLne  tlie  effect  c;>  public 
health  and  the  emlronuient  of  the  dLscharge 
of  rhrilortluoromelh.nn;  Into  the  taiblent  air. 
Proiiibit.s.  sub>..t  id  .ciich  derv.-inlnation, 
the  iivtroduccion  iuto  comaierce  oi  uAy  nero- 
8ol  .'prsy  container  v.hlch  dtschai-gca  chloro- 
fltioromf thane   hitfi  the  ambient  nir. 

HR  4328  March  r,  1075  Inter.-tatf  and 
PorelLT,  Commerce  Science  and  Technology. 
.^me:■ri.s  the  Clean  Mr  .'Vet  to  recjuire  the 
^dml:•.;  trator  nf  t^r  Envlroamcatal  Pro- 
tection A^-ry.  wit;-.  iVe  ar-sl^taine  of  other 
agencies,  to  determine  thi»  of»v>.t  oa  public 
health  and  the  environment  of  the  dis- 
eharrte  oi  chl  irof.uro'iiethane  uit o  the  am- 
bient air 

Prohibits.  8ub^e;t  to  such  determination. 
th9  tntrodurtlon  Into  commerce  of  any 
aerr.=,o!  5prav  cuntaii  er  which  d.i.'cliarjrci 
chlorofr.nrometha'-e  Into  the  ambient  air. 
HR.  4321  Marrii  5.  1075  Education  and 
Labor  Authort/ta  the  Secretary  af  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  iruiiie  wianu  for 
tl-e  developmei^t  and  Implementation  of 
new  orexe-itlnn  and  treatment  techniques  In 
the  held  i>f  juveiule  dellnquencv  and  for  the 
plar.nlny  operation  and  evaluation  of  juve- 
nile dellnquencv  projects  by  StaU;.s  and  local 
g'^vernment  u'lts 

Est.ibll "hes  Ir;  the  Executive  OfHcfl  of  the 
Pre:-.lc1eat  a  National  OfUte  of  Juvenile  De- 
lintjucncy  rreventio:,  to  establl.sh  overaU 
Dolicy  for  Federal  invenlle  dellnqiienry  nro- 
traiii.^  and  t.->  Coordinate  the  Federal  Iruolve- 
ment  lu  the  field  of  JuverJle  dellnquetuy 
pretention. 

EatahUshes    a    National    Advisory    CouucU 

.'r  r  .Tuvenlle  Delinquency  Prevention  to  ad- 

%!-;?  the  Director  of   the  OSlce  oX  Juvenile 

DehiKiuency  Prevention 

it  •,'    4!30.  March   5.   197.i.  lutervf.ite  an.l 


Forelttn  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  Ktilmietit 
or  sale  in  interstate  comrner<-e  of  nonreturn- 
able  beverase  containers  for  walch  no  rea- 
sonable refur.dable  mcnoy  dtpu  It  Is  re- 
quired 

Olrect^  the  Secretarv  of  Health.  Education. 
aiid  WVifare  to  define  the  term  •nonreiiira- 
ablc  co.itai_er3". 

HR  4.331.  March  5.  1975.  Po.'.t  Offu  e  and 
CUil  Service.  KevUes  the  methou  of  deter- 
niir!  jn  cu.st-of-ll".  Ini*  Incie.ifes  payable  to 
civil  ^I'.ice  ann'Mtai.ts. 

HR  4332.  March  5.  1975.  AgrlruUure  lu- 
crea'-e'!.  i  .ie  ainouiit  autl.oii^d  to  be-  appro- 
priated for  tiie  forestry  incentive  pioyram 
under  tne  AcTlcnUural  Act  oi   1'.70. 

HR.  43.13.  March  5.  19, '5.  Agricullure  In- 
create,  tiu-  .  ize  oi  tiie  tract  wliich  may  bo 
srtected  by  the  fcjrestiy  liicentive  prijgram 
under   i:.o  A^iculiur.il   Act  oi    ly7o. 

H  R.  4334  Mar^h  5,  1S>75.  Ways  find  Means. 
Amends  X'.ie  lattrn  U  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
empt from  record  keephig  requuenients  tne 
licensed  aininniilUi  n  liuporier.-..  manuiac- 
turerii,  or  c>t:alers  or  :A2  caliber  anunuaiiion. 
HR.  43.J.).  Marcn  d,  1975.  KJucation  and 
I.abjr.  Auliiorizi  s  I  tie  SecrelJiry  ol  Healtii. 
Eduju'-toii.  and  Weiiaie  to  estubitsh  a  iiu- 
llonal  ndopiioa  init^rmiiiion  exciiaiitje  sy..U'm 
to  fu  thlato  adoptions. 

HK.  4.J08.  March  5.  197d.  Judiciary. 
Amenu.^  1  ae  ImmijraUcn  and  Nati(juality  Act 
to  permit  the  adoption  of  more  than  two 
alien  children  b/  a  Uaiteu  .statt-.s  ciuzea. 

HR.  4J3?  Murc'i  5,  1K75  Ways  and  Mca.is. 
Amends  ihe  luLern.il  Revenue  Code  to  adov.' 
a  deouctian  irom  t;roos  income  for  e.xijenses 
la>'urrcd  in  coanectioa  with  the  adfjpciou  of 
a  ciiiid  'ly  tie  taxpaye'. 

HR.  4JJ8  March  5.  J«7o.  Intericir  and  In- 
sular A.'faai.  I>.si'4antes  certain  lands  m 
California  as  the  Mouarcli  WiJfierne.xi  to  be 
admini.s'-.-red  by  lae  yecietary  of  Ayricuiture. 
Abolishes  the  previous  cla?  iucation  of  the 
High  Sierra  Primilive  A.'^a.  Allow.s  ihe  Secre- 
tary to  hui,horl<;e  tort.ain  uses  oi  me  lauds 
■*uhla  tne  wllderuei-.  area. 

HR  4.{3it.  March  5.  1975.  Judiciary  Pio- 
hiblL-i  ^tiy  ci\.il  ollic-er  of  the  United  Siuies  or 
any  meiaber  oi  the  Armed  Foices  fiom  usiuy 
liie  Armed  Forces  to  exercLse  .survelllitiice  of 
'-;vdia:is  or  t  -  execute  civU  l«tW8. 

UK.  4  i4iJ  Ma-ch  5.  1975.  Infeislate  and 
Furt-ij:a  Commerc*.  Authorities  the  Secretary 
of  HoaUii.  Education,  and  W.-Ifare  to  make 
grants  lor  the  es'abllshmetit  and  operariou 
of  lioimi  heiilth  strvlccs  uml  for  tiie  purpose 
of  Initialing,  developlat:.  and  inainiaialns 
programs  for  the  tiaiauig  of  proK-s,--..,>nHl  and 
paraprote^.onal  pei^onnel  to  provide  iiomo 
health  ^.ervices. 

HR  4341.  .MarcM  5.  l'j'ir>.  VVuy.  anU  Mcim.s. 
later  taia  and  Foiel;4n  Commerce  Reviaco 
the  couUitioiis  and  limitations  upplioabie  t-o 
home  I  ealth  ser^  iee:-=  tinder  the  Mt-ciicare  pro- 
gram of  the  So  ial  Stcurlty  Act 

HR  4.«2.  March  5  ly7.">  Interior  and  In- 
sular A.'lairs  Au'horli-.es  tlie  Secrftary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  (,'rants  to  a<*lst  States  In  the 
development  and  administration  of  land  U8e 
proprniii.<T  E,tabllshe=«  requirements  and  pro- 
le.'ure-  f.>r  .Mtafe  ellclblMtv  for  sndi  ^-rants 
and  defines  neces-sary  elements  of  State  land 
use  protnaii's. 

D!re-ts  Fvdera!  public  land  management 
n^encle'  to  develop  and  revise  land  use  pUns 
Includes  provisions  for  public  parti r-lpatlon 
where  Foderal  actlTltles  have  a  sli-nlfl-ant  Im- 
pact on  Stpte  and  local  land  use 

HR  434J  March  5.  1075  Armed  Services. 
Dir«cts  the  Secretary  of  Defen"*  to  convey 
certain  lancte  In  the  citv  of  Nome   Alaska 

H  R.  4.344  March  5.  1975  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Est'»bll«hes.  irlthln  t^^e  Der^art- 
nient  of  the  Interior,  and  Assl<ttant  Secre- 
tTv  ot   the  I'lterl'^r  tor  Indian  Aff^alrs 

H  R.  4315  M*rclj  5.  1975  Interior  and  lu- 
sular  AiTalrs  Amends  existing  law  relating? 
to  the  s>!e  of  certain  nubile  lands  In  Alaska 
by  delt-tlnt:  certain  re-.ti-lctlons  on  the  use  of 
such  hinds. 


H  R.  434«  March  G.  1975  Government  Op- 
er.itlons.  Establlslies  a  Committee  to  be 
kiio.vn  a.s  the  Internation.U  Women's  Year 
Ainerlc.in  Women'.s  Conference  Plannin» 
Committee  for  the  purpo.se  of  planning  and 
reportit^s  on  the  InternRtlon;-!  Women's 
Coitferent'C 

H.H.  1317.  March  6.  1975.  Ar.ned  Servicer. 
Rfdeline.-i  d°pe;idenl  in  the  rate  tif  a  depen- 
dent of  a  fp.nale  memher  of  the  Arnied  Fcrces 
for  t.'ie  purposes  (if  calculating  allowances 
and  eligibility  for  medical  nnd  dental  care. 
H  R.  4318  March  6.  1:*75  Arniea  .Services 
Includes  lamlly  planning  servjjes,  suppUc;! 
and  couiiseliat;  ani.-Dn!j  the  medical  .»ervices 
provided  to  mernbori  of  the  Armed  Forces 

ll.n  434'J.  March  «.  1  i75  Education  and 
Ltibcr.  Authorizes  and  riirect.-i  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Educi'io.i.  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish virljus  c  in])rehen.stve  child  develop- 
ment prot^rams  ard  services  EiLabli-shes  an 
Otflce  of  Child  Develojiment  in  the  Depart- 
inont  of  Health.  Etlucitlon.  and  Welfare  t-< 
coordinate  and  administer  all  c  imprehen- 
sive  chllj  de-, eiopmeat  programs  establLshed 
by  the  Secretary  In  aceordjjice  with  the  pro- 
vi-iions  of  thl:5  Act. 

HR.  1.3fi0  March  6.  1975  Fcrelgn  Affatrs 
Applies  the  same  eligibility  requirements  to 
uldovv  .  aud  wdloAcrs  with  rc-pect  to  d?ath 
benttflts  and  annuities  under  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Dl~abU!ty  System. 

H  R.  4351  March  ti,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Prohibits  any  Instrumentality  of 
tlie  United  Statej  from  using  any  lllle  as  a 
prefix  to  a  pcisjn's  name  which  ha.s  the  etfect 
of  Indicaciiii;  tlie  marital  status  of  sucli 
perso  1. 

H.R.  4(52  March  C.  1975.  Go;erument  Op- 
erations. Amends  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Service  Act  to  Include  child 
care  centers  us  educational  Institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  tscirplus  Federal 
propyl  ly. 

H.R.  4353.  March  0.  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. AmeiidK  teh  Federul  Property  and 
AdiiiinisUative  S«>rvice*  Act  to  include  child 
care  centers  ««  educational  ijislitutions  lor 
the  purpo.'is  ol"  recuiiving  .surplus  Federal 
property. 

H.K.  4354.  MaM.h  G,  1975.  luterstal*  and 
Foreit^n  Commerce.  Prohibits  disciiminatlaii 
s,-ilely  on  the  basis  of  sex  by  the  Insurance 
business  with  r>«4pect  to  the  availability  and 
.<co.>e  of  Insurance  coverage. 

H  k.  4355  Marcii  6.  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973  by  establish- 
ing; a  National  Ccif-r  for  the  Pieveullou  and 
Control  of  Rape  to  conduct  a  continuing 
sludy.  evhlualion.  and  investigation  of  rape. 
HR.  4356.  March  n,  1975  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Crime  Control  Act  01  1973  by  esta'jlish- 
ing;  a  Natloual  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Rape  to  conduct  a  coutiuuiiit; 
study,  evaluation,  and  Investigation  01  rape. 
Hi:  4J.57.  March  6.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Antendii  the  Social  Security  Act  by  hicrea.*- 
Ing  beneflts  to  certain  Old-AKe,  Sur\  Ivors 
and  Dnabliitv  In.surance  tjeneats;  and  e.s- 
t  i')il  hing  father's  Insurance  b«ae!lts  lor 
widowers  with  mluor  children. 

HM  43.5a.  March  6.  1975.  Ways  and  Me.uis. 
Amends  the  internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  taxpayer  to  deduct  from  gross  income  rea- 
sormble  expense.^  in  urred  for  the  care  of 
one  or  more  dejH-ndeut.'*  Repeal:  tne  allow- 
ance of  such  a  deduction  as  an  Itemized 
deduction  from  adjusted  gross  income. 

H  R  435:1  Mar;h  «.  1375  Ways  nnd  Means. 
Amends  tlM  bocial  Security  Act  by  revl.=;lne 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  divorced 
woaieu  for  wife's  or  widow's  Old-.^ge.  sur- 
vivors  nnd   Dlsab'llty    lasurauce    beneflts. 

H.R  4360.  Uarch  8,  1975  Public  Work.«  and 
TransportaUon.  Amends  the  Federal  Artation 
Act  of  IttSB  to  direct  air  carriers  to  provide 
half  fare  transpoiiatlon  ou  a  space  available 
ba^s  to  Armed  Fornes  veterans  who  have  a 
servlce-ctiimecied,  toi^  aud  perntaneut  dis- 
ability. 

HJl    4SG1.  MiM-ch  C.   1975.   Judltl»ry.  In- 
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creases  the  penalties  for  use  of  a  firearm  In 
the  commission  of  a  felony. 

H.R.  4362  March  6,  1975,  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Subjects 
atiy  dog  and  cat  products  unlawfully  im- 
ported Into  ttie  United  States  or  shipped  in 
iii'cs'ate  commerce  to  seizure  and  forfeltvire 
a>  provided  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws. 
H  R.  4363.  March  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
i-'oreigu  Commerce.  Direct^;  the  Secretary  of 
1  -un.sportation  to  establish  aud  enforce  fuel 
iTonomy  s'andards  for  classes  ol'  new  motor 
veiiicles.  Reqiiires  automobile  manufacturers 
and  dcaler.T  to  afli.x  labels  disclosing  fuel 
economy  Information.  Requires  disclosure  of 
vu>Ii  information  in  advertisements  for  new 
motor  vehicles. 

H.R.  4364.  March  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
F- 'reign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  postpone  certain  automobile  emission 
.sL^ndards.  .Amends  the  National  TrafBc  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  establish 
a  moratorium  oil  ne'w  automobile  safety 
standnrds. 

H.R.  43o5.  March  6.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  an  Inter- 
state Railroad  System  composed  of  existing 
•  ail  lines  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Ti'ausportatiou  and  approved  by  Coiigrese  to 
provide  nationwide  freight  aud  pa.^seiiger 
rail  service.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  set 
maintenance  standards  for  System  rail  lines. 
Establishes  a  nonprofit  Interst^ite  Railroad 
Cirporation  and  sets  forth  the  duties  and 
regulations  of  the  Corporation  and  of  States 
which  acquire  rail  lines  under  this  Act  with 
regard  to  the  acquisition,  rehabilitation, 
maintenance  and  modernization  of  SjKtera 
rail  lines. 

Authorizes  Fedtrstl  financial  as.,istanre  for 
il'.e  System. 

H.R.  4366.  March  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Means, 
Atuends  the  Internal  Revexiue  Code  to  Im- 
pose an  excise  tax  equal  to  a  percentage  of 
the  amount  paid  for  the  tran.sportatlon  of 
property  within  the  United  States  by  rail, 
motor  vehicle,  or  v.'ater. 

H.K.  4367.  March  6,  1975.  Wavs  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow 
Federal  officers  atid  employees  to  elect  cover- 
r.-e  under  Old-Age,  Survivorj  and  Di.sablllty 
lit.surance. 

HR.  43r.8.  March  6,  1975.  'Ways  and  Means, 
Amends  the  estate  tax  provision?  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  llnilted  de- 
duction from  the  gross  estate  of  the  value 
of  the  decedents  Interest  In  a  family  farm- 
ing operation  which  passes  to  an  Individual 
related  to  him  or  his  SDouse. 

H.R.  4369.  March  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  direct  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vii-onmental  protection  Agency  to  revise  cer- 
tain air  pollutant  standards  based  on  recent 
scientific  evidence.  A.uthorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  establish  emission  charges  for  cer- 
tain air  pollutants  where  promulgation  of 
national  standards  Is  Impracticable. 

Requires  that  certain  stationary  .<;oiirce3 
of  a!r  pollutants  Install  and  operate  con- 
tinuous air  pollution  monitoring  Instrii- 
n-.onts. 

Anthori?e.s  exten.'Ions  of  traitsporiatlon 
control  deadlines  upon  application  to  the 
Administrator.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Laljor  to  pay  unemployment  compen?atlon 
r.nd  temporary  mortgage  and  rental  to  an 
individual  who  Is  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
enforcement  of  air  pollution  standards. 

H  R.  4370.  March  6.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
.". mentis  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  repeal 
the  cxcl.se  tax  en  trucks,  buses,  and  tractors 
and  parts  aud  accessories  for  such  vehicles. 
H  R.  4371.  March  6,  1975.  Wavs  and  Means. 
Revises  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  amend- 
ing and  repealing  portions  of  the  Code  with 
rc^,pect  to  capital  gains  and  losses.  Income 
derived  from  the  extraction  of  minerals,  In- 
<Uvidual  and  corporate  Income,  the  estate 
ai5d  gift  tax  and  State  and  local  obligations. 
HR,  4372.  March  6,  1975.  Armed  SenJces. 


Authorizes  special  pay  lor  active  duty  Judge 
advocates  of  the  Army,  Na'vy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  law  epeclallsts  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

H.R.  4373.  March  8.  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Incorporates  the  National 
Zoological  and  Aquarium  Corporation. 

H.R.  4374.  March  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
terior aud  Insular  Affairs.  Foreign  Aflalrs. 
Grants  to  each  coastal  State  certain  mineral 
rights  In  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  ex- 
tending to  a  line  twelve  miles  from  the  coast 
of  such  State.  Establishes  a  bouiidary  ad- 
visory commission  to  report  to  t!ie  President 
on  international  boundaries  beiwcpu  the 
United  States,  Canada,  aud  Mexico. 

H.R.  4375.  March  6,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Un- 
employment Assistance  Act  of  1974  to  make 
individuals  performing  Instructional,  re- 
search, or  administrative  services  for  educa- 
tional Institutions  Ineligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  the  Act  for  period.'; 
between  academic  years  or  terms. 

H.R.  4376.  Marcli  6,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  limit 
the  dischargeability  In  bankruptcy  of  educi- 
tional  debts. 

Amends  the  Higher  Education  Act  or  19r,5 
to  eliminate  the  defense  of  infancy  with  re- 
spect to  federally  Insured  Student  Loans. 
Revises  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the 
minlmtmi  repayment  period  for  loans,  the 
Interest  subsidy  on  multiple  disbursements 
and  the  minimum  annual  payment  for  mar- 
ried couples. 

Makes  studeuts  -who  have  defaulted  on  any 
student  loan  ineligible  for  further  federally 
supported  loans  or  basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants. 

Eliminates  proprietary  institutions  a^ 
eligible  lenders  for  Federally  Insured  Stu- 
dent. 

H.R.  4377.  March  6,  1975.  Agriculture.  Pro- 
hibits the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  from  requiring  or  provldhig  for  the 
voluntary  or  Involuntary  prior  approval  of 
the  export  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 

H.R,  4378.  Maich  6,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  to 
prohibit  the  States  from  establlslilug  less 
strict  standards  with  respect  to  the  market- 
ing, labeling,  aud  ingredient  requirements 
of  the  Act. 

HJl.  4379.  March  6,  1975.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Amends  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
to  permit  the  President  to  apply  the  sanctions 
contained  therein  notwithstanding  certain 
provisions  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  :^Iate- 
rlals  Stock  Filing  Act. 

HJi.  4380.  March  6,  1975.  Wajs  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  regulate  petroleum  Importation 
and  the  allocation  of  Imported  petroleum 
among  domestic  refiners. 

H.R.  4381.  March  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  regulate  petroleum  importa- 
tion and  the  allocation  of  imported  petroleum 
among  domestic  refiners. 

H.R.  4382.  March  6,  1975.  Veterans'  Aflalrs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  pay  service  pensions  to  certr.ln  World  War 
I  Veterans,  their  widows,  and  their  children. 

HJl.  4383.  March  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
hibit the  filing  of  a  Joint  return  unless  each 
spouse  verifies  under  oath  or  aflirmation  tiiat 
such  spouse  has  equal  ownership,  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Income,  assets,  and 
liabilities  of  the  marriage  partnership. 

H.R.  4304.  March  6,  1975.  Interstate  aud 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  under  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  that  perl.^.hablo 
or  semlperlshable  foods  must  be  labeled  by 
the  manufacturer  or  packager  to  show  the 
ptill  date  for  such  food  and  the  optimum 
temperature  and  humidity  condlt!o:is  for  its 


storage  by  the  tiltlmate  consumer.  Prohibits 
sale  after  the  pull  date  has  expired  unless  the 
food  Is  fit  for  human  constimption.  Is  sepa- 
rated from  other  packaged  perishable  or 
semlperlshable  foods,  and  is  clearly  ideiiv- 
fied  as  a  food  whose  pull  date  has  expired 

HR.  4385.  March  6.  1975.  Interstate  a]..-; 
Foreign  Commerce.  Defines  tlie  term  '  fo<«l 
i-upp!emenL  ■  as  it  appears  in  the  Fedtra; 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Disallows  the 
requiremeii*  cf  war.ning  labels  for  and  ihi- 
liinitinp  of  ingredients  in  "fcxid  supple- 
ments" b,-  the  Secretary  of  Health.  E'!u<m- 
tion,  and  Welfare  uale.>;s  such  articl!>  is  in- 
trinsically injurioxi-  t  >  health  in  tht  rt '•->»:- 
mended  drisnge. 

HR.  JiSb'-'Marth  t.  1975.  Iiiters'ate  iinO 
Foreigti  Con-:mercc,  Amends  the  Feden.. 
Food.  Dr-.te.  :itid  C^.-metlc  Act  to  rcqtjtrr- 
that  labels  of  certain  packaged  good.l  con- 
tain a  disclosure  of  the  manufa'-iuier 
packer,  and  distributor  of  each  stich  gooo 

H.R.  4387.  March  6.  1975.  Interstate  anc' 
Foreign  Conrmerce.  Requires  that  certain 
durable  products  be  Inheled  with  the  da'e  ct 
manufacture.  Directs  the  Federal  Trade 
Commisision  to  prepare  a  list  of  produ-^ts  'o 
be  so  labeled  and  to  adn)ini.sfer  and  enloic 
t'lis  Aa. 

H.R.  4388.  March  R,  197.:.  Interstate  arc 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires,  under  the  Fi  d- 
ei-al  Fcod.  Drug,  atid  Cosmetic  Act.  thpt  'he 
labels  on  f.ll  foods  disclose  each  ingredient 
lu  order  of  its  predominance,  an  atrttratc 
statement  of  tiie  percentage  amount  of  sucl: 
Ingredient,  ..iid  any  cltansie  made  in  the 
Ingredient-s 

H.R.  4380.  .March  6,  1975.  Interstate  anrf 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires,  under  the  Fair 
Packagirg  and  Labeling  Act,  the  total  selMnr 
prlce  and  the  retail  unit  price  for  packafec 
constimer  commodities  to  be  plainly  marked 
on  the  pa'ltags  Itself  or  on  a  sign  in  ck<ie 
proximity  to  the  point  of  display  .j1  ^ucli 
package. 

H.K.  4.-!0o.  March  6.  1075.  Intersta'.-  i.-.C 
Fortictu  Ccmmerce.  Requires  mE.!iuf,ict'jr.T 
of  d'-trable  consumer  products  to  cntisplc- 
f.ously  hihtl  each  item  ;;old  at  retail  wit'; 
re-peci  to  ihe  peiformance  life  under  nor- 
mal operatii.g  conditions  of  .,uch  d;  .do.' 
product. 

H.R.  4301.  Marcii  6,  1975.  Ii-terstale  r.nd 
Foreign  Comnierce.  Makes  i.  a  violaUo::  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  for  an\ 
retailer  to  increase  the  price  of  a  con^umei 
comntcditv  aircr  the  retailer  ha.s  mar'r.ed  fn* 
price  oa  that  item. 

Authorizes  the  Federal  Trade  Comm!s.'loii 
to  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order  and  to  orde: 
the  restitution  of  moneys  received  bv  a  :e- 
tailcr  hi  violation  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  4392.  March  6,  1975.  Foft  Office  .M;d 
Civil  Service.  Revi.?cs  regtilations  reeardli; ' 
creditable  service  for  civil  service  reiireiner.t 
ptu-poses  with  respect  to  National  Guard 
technicians. 

H.R.  4393.  M-roh  6.  1975.  Veterans'  Affair.^ 
Requires  that  payments  to  nn  individual 
iiiider  any  Federal  retirement,  annuity,  or 
similar  plan  or  program  be  disregarded  i:t 
computing  annual  income  for  the  determina- 
tion of  eiigibility  for  veterans'  pension  cr 
de;;c:idency  aud  indemnity  compensatiat;, 

H  R.  4.394.  March  6,  1975.  District  of  Colur^- 
bla.  Amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Solf- 
Governme:.t  and  Governmental  Reorga;-.iza- 
tion  Act  by  aboii.:hiiig  the  National  Cftin-...i 
Service  Area. 

H.R.  4395.  March  6,  1975.  Agriculture.  R,-- 
viscj  tiie  eligibility  requirements  for  fcxxl 
coupoits  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  lSii4 
to  exclticJ?  individuals  wiio  receive  ouc-ha»f 
of  their  Income  from  an  Individual  wlio  i^ 
i.ot  eltc  ibie  for  food  coupons. 

HR.  4396.  March  6,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act 
cf  irt74  to  provide  additional  temporury  fi- 
:-anci,iI  as.siitance  to  o'Aucrs  of  liveatcck  who 
h.ive  .suffered  severe  financial  losses  as  i.  rt- 
S'''t  "f  low  market  prices  for  livertCKl:. 
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H  R.  4:i3T  M.irch  6.  1975  JiicJ!ci;iry.  Prohib- 
.•.  'he  destruction,  burning,  or  damaging  of 
u;»  property  of  ar.  employer,  or  other  per- 
Ti  i:u\r  any  plKce  where  work  or  !)usines.s 
L.f  the  employer  or  owner  i.s  carried  on  Re- 
clertiie^  the  term  "extortion"  to  incliicie  actunl 
i.r  tl;re.4tened  force  or  violence  us>ecl  to  in- 
duce consei^.t  in  the  course  of  h  if-ti'atiate 
:  ibor  dispute 

HP-  4.398.  March  6.  1975.  Pv.IjUc  Works  and 
Transport.it ioa  Authorlzeo  the  Secretary  ot 
TrfiUoporUition  to  delegate  to  the  .State  which 
propo;:e.^  a  Fcdcrul-aid  hl.;lmay  project  the 
repon.-iijility  for  jjreparing  the  enviro.inien- 
:  i!  i.n;jact  i.atenv'nt  req  ilied  uiidi'r  tlie  Na- 
'1   iirtl  EnviroMmcnia;  Policy  Ac. 

H.R.  ■is?9.  March  6.  Ia75.  \Vav5  and  Means. 
Aiiieid.,  the  Ii.teriial  Revenut-  Code  to  in- 
reasi  tiie  ;ua.\imam  p-Tiod  v.hlch  mi',  elapso 
!)etv\efn  the  .s.ile  ol  a  residence  and  the  pur- 
I'ha.^e  ol  anothei  in  order  that  gam  from  sucli 
.  .i,e   'All!   h?  exciudtvi  from  f;ro.ss  luCMrne. 

H  R.  4400.  March  6,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Require^  the  I»re.sident  to  include 
111  the  budget  tiJu.snutTed  to  Congress  addi- 
i.onal  liiiormatiou  showing  regional  impact 
'■>:■  State  a  u  Congressmnal  distri'H.s  of 
)i  ;t'tet  propo.^a'-- 

Hetiulres  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Maii- 
.i'.;emep.t  and  Budget  to  file  with  ihe  Con- 
^resj  certain  information  relating  to  Federal 
f>tpe!iditure.s  witiini  the  States  and  Congies- 
oKc'al  dLbtricts. 

Ha  4401  M.Hich  6.  1975.  Interst.i'e  and 
Koii.ig'1  Commerce  Daecls  the  Secretary  of 
<'()!nnier''e.  uiidiT  the  Fair  Farkc'glHi;  and 
1  ihelmg  Act  (1)  to  iormuUue  and  prescribe 
.'  .-.v.-.tem  of  food  iiuality  grad*.-  de^ianatlons 
;>.r  all  food  product.^:  (2(  to  retjuire  a  label 
•j:i  all  food  produc's!  co;italning  a  statement 
.specifying;  all  tlie  ingredients  of  such  food 
ni  their  order  of  preuommance.  i;i>  to  re- 
ciulre  a  label  specUying  the  nutrinotuil  value 
of  a  it.'if.l  product:  and  (4i  require.  Kr  per- 
L--a.\ble  and  teinii  eri.^iiLible  foods,  a  label 
~peL'ifving  the  exp'ra'.ioa  da'e  of  such  lood. 
'li«  optimum  storat^e  cjnditioti-  and  ftii> 
'•her  information  neces=arv  to  protect  the 
r>  •U!at]iiity  ot  .su  U  foor" 

H  a.  4402.  March  H.  1975  later  .tate  and 
"oieign  Commerce.  Directs  me  Prf^ident  to 
caii.->e  the  desr:n  and  constructi'ui  of  a  mlni- 
niuni  of  even  full-scale  petroleum  refining 
i.iciliiies  Elstablishes  a  public  corporation  to 
niiiiiuge  the  desigti.  consfi.ctioa  and  opera- 
■iiiTi  of  each  such  facilitv. 

H.R  4403  March  6.  L-t7S.  Inlei-.fa'e  and 
Forciitn  Commerce.  Reqiure-.  under  tlie  Fair 
>'ackap;ing  and  Labeung  Act.  the  to'.al  selling 
price  and  the  retail  unit  price  for  packaged 
1  on iumer  commodities  tj  be  plainly  marked 
'.I  the  package  itself  or  on  a  sign  in  close 
pioximily  to  the  point  of  displav  ol  uirii 
package. 

HR  4404.  March  0.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Fore  It' n  Commerce  Amend:^  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  prohibit  pubhc  utilities  from 
increasing  rates  for  electric  eneriiv  whicli  re- 
flect increavsed  fuel  cost-*  bv  mea^s  of  a  fuel 
adjustme  it  clau;.e  In  a  wholesale  rate  sched- 
ule, wliere  such  clause  allows  more  than  50 
percent  of  any  increased  fuel  cost  to  be  re- 
nec'ed  l!i  the  increased  rate. 

H  R.  4405  M.\rch  fi,  1975.  Inter.-^ti.te  and 
F'iriu'n  Conunerce  Prohibits  the  sale  of  en- 
erev-ii\tenslve  consumer  good.s  without  label- 
IniC  of  average  a  -.luia!  energv  costs  for  the 
operation  of  such  good- 
Directs  the  Federal  Trade  Co^llmls.■^ion  to 
estaijllsh  minimum  standards  of  efiUiency  for 
covsumer  goods  Requires  fvddifional  libel- 
ing stating  that  such  cou-.unie'-  goods  are 
inefficient. 

Regulates  advertl-iiig  of  consumer  goods  to 
require  dl-sclosure  of  energy  efficiency 
li. formation. 

H  R.  4406.  March  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits certain  corporate  management  Inter- 
locking relatloUiihips  under  the  C!.<.yt.3ii  Act. 


H.R  4407.  March  6.  1375.  Judioi  iry  Make; 
It  unlawiiil  under  the  Clayton  Act  for  a  ver- 
tically integrated  oil  campany  to  acquire,  own 
or  control  any  a.s.iet  of  certain  energy  re- 
soorces. 

H.R.  4408.  Marcii  6.  1975.  Educi'ion  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Relations 
j\ct  by  including  agricultural  laborers  as  em- 
ployee- covered  by  the  Act. 

H  R  4409.  March  6.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
to  Individuals  an  aaclltlonal  income  tax  ex- 
empt ion  for  each  dependent  under  the  age 
of  19  who  is  dis.ibled 

H  R.  5410.  March  G.  i975  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  im- 
pose an  income  tax  surcharge  on  every  energy 
corporation  for  each  tnx.ible  year  ending 
after  December  31.  1972.  anil  beginning  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  energy  emer- 
gencv  period. 

HR  44U.  M.irch  6.  1975.  W.tvs  and  Mean^. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a^  a  deduction  tiie  amounts  paid  bv  a  tenant 
to  a  lessor  during  the  t^ixahle  year  equal  to 
the  tenant's  proportionate  share  of  the  real 
est.Te  ta;:e3  and  the  interest  incurred  on  the 
indebtedness  ol  thereat  property  such  lenaiu 
o  cupies  as  his  principal  re^-'dencc. 

HR  4412.  M;<rch  6.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  In'erior  and  Insular  Al- 
lalrs.  Establishes  a  Bureau  of  National  Re- 
source Iniormation  and  a  N.itional  Resour.e 
Information  System  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  maintain  iniormatioa  and 
sta'istics  on  natural  resources. 

Requires  major  natural  resource  c  .mpani.-s 
engaged  m  commerce  to  file  reports  with  the 
Bureau  detailing  their  world"  ide  assets  and 
o;)eratioii3. 

Authorizes  the  .Secretarv  of  the  Interior  to 
compile  an  Inventory  of  all  mineral  re.ser\es 
III  till.-  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

H  R.  4413  March  S,  1975  Merchant  Marine 
an-t  Fisheries  Es'abllsiies  a  Coastul  Zone  and 
Energv  Production  CcHjrdiiiition  Fund  from 
Feieral  revenues  collected  trom  lea  es  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  .'Vuthortvts  assist- 
ance to  States  fir  the  development  ot  coastal 
r»nrip  jiiannlug  and  management  prou;rams. 

HR.  4414  March  6.  1975.  Wavs  ami  Means 
^^mel^^s  the  Tnternal  Revenue  Code  to  penult 
a  ti^xpa^er  an  additional  per.-onal  exemption 
for  e^ch  dept.Klent  who  is  mentally  retarded 

HR  4415.  Marcli  6.  1975.  Post  Offlte  and 
Ci\  !l  Service.  Amends  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970  bv  i  1)  authorl/:ing  an 
Increase  In  the  Federal  share  for  funding 
Gnernment  .Service  Fellow.shlps  for  State 
t<nd  local  government  personnel;  (2)  requir- 
ing recipients  of  such  fellowships  to  a^^ree 
to  certain  conditions:  and  i3)  Including  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  an 
el'ttible  iurisdlrtion  under  the  Act. 

Revises  regulations  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral employees  as,signed  to  work  for  Slate 
or  local  government  a*;encies.  and  State  or 
local  government  employees  a.islgned  to  work 
for  Federal  agencies. 

H  R.  4416.  March  6.  1975.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Redefiries  veteran  to  mean  a  per-^on  who 
.terved  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service,  who  was  discharged  other  than  by 
a  cour. -martial.  Directs  the  Admin !Str.".tor 
of  Veterans'  Arfalrs  to  pro.  ide  anv  claimant 
for  Veterans'  Administration  benefits  with 
a  list  of  such  documentary  Information  and 
other  evidence  which  the  claimant  will  likely 
need  to  support  his  clnim.  Directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  pay  the  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  of  such  claimant,  if  such  attorney  Is  a 
recogi'.i/ed  practitioner.  Authorizes  an  ap- 
peal from  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
decisions  to  the  appropriate  District   Court. 

H.R  4417.  March  6.  1975  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Declares  the  decisions  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  respect  to  any  claim 
for  benefits  final  and  conclusive.  Authorizes 
review  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  mailing  of  the  Administrators  decision 


in  the  appropriate  United  States  District 
Court.  Allows  the  court  to  award  reasonable 
lees  for  the  attorneys  of  claimants,  unless 
the  court  determines  that  the  alforney  is 
guilty  of  the  inwdemeanor  of  champerty. 

H  R.  4418.  March  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  p'lbllc  examination  and  review  of 
claims   relating    to  applications  lor  pateuis. 

II. R.  4419.  March  6.  19/5.  Veterans'  Aflairs. 
Spe-itics  that  recipients  or  vetirans'  peu- 
;-ion  and  c.inpensatlon  will  nor,  have  the 
amount  oi  such  pension  or  compensation  re- 
duced tiecause  ol  increases  in  montlily  sacial 
security  benefits 

H  n  4+20.  March  0.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
EMiudes  general  and  cost-of-living  In- 
cieises  in  Okl-.Age.  Survivors  and  DisabUlty 
Insu.ance  beneiils  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  Irani  being  considered  income  for  the 
purpo.se  oi  determining  an  individual's 
eligibility  for  veterans  pensions  or  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  for 
p,ir"i:u   ni    deceased   veterans. 

H  R.  J421.  Much  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  President  to  appoint,  by  aiid  with  the 
advice  and  con-seiu  of  the  Senate,  addilionn; 
Feue'.il  district  court  Judges. 

H  R  4422.  March  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  President  to  appoint,  bv  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  additional 
ludLe-lilpi  lor  ilie  United  States  coui'ts  of 
appcii'.s. 

HR.  4423.  March  6.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Pore;;^ii  Commerce.  Prohibltd  the  introduc- 
tion ol  nonreturnable  beverage  containers  in 
inteislute  coiiunerce.  Authorizes  tiie  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Em  ironmental  Piotection 
Ayency  to  esublish  such  regulations  as  are 
n..ce-;sary  for  the  puroose  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  4424.  March  6,  1975.  Interstat*  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to  study 
atid  n:tl-.e  recommendations  on  the  activities 
and  etlect  on  the  economy  of  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies. 

H  R  4425.  March  ti.  1975  JudicUry.  Amends 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  by  pronibiting 
voting  eligibiliiy  tests  in  lurlsdictions  cover- 
ed bv  i.iie  Act  for  nn  addiiiunal  ten  years. 
Lxtfuds  the  privhibittons  against  such  tests 
to  additional  jurisdictions. 

H  R  4426.  March  6,  1975.  Public  \\'orks  and 
Tr.ui.-.p.i'  l.ition.  Termliiates  the  Airlines  Mu- 
tu.il  Aid  .Agreement. 

H  R  4427.  March  6,  1975.  Armed  Service-. 
Allows  1  ertain  members  of  the  National 
Ou.trd  i.>  wear  civilian  clothing  when  per- 
fonniog   their  duties  in  a  civilian  status. 

H  R.  4428.  March  6.  1975.  Post  olfice  and 
Civil  Service.  Revises  regulations  regarding 
creditable  service  for  cleii  service  retirement 
purpo  OS  v.itli  respect  to  National  Guard 
technicians. 

HR.  4429.  March  6,  1975.  Agriculture.  Re- 
vises the  eligibllilv  requirements  for  ftwd 
coiipoHi.  uitder  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to 
exclude  iiidr.iduals  who  receive  one-half  ol 
their  income  from  an  individual  who  Is  not 
eligii.)le  for  food  coupoius. 

HR.  4430.  March  6.  1975.  Education  a.;d 
Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  require  that  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  vocational  schools,  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  piuposes  of  federally  assisted 
student  loan-,  establish  a  policy  of  tuition 
refunds  tor  studeiUs  who  withdraw.  Requires 
notification  of  the  institution's  tuition  re- 
liind  policy  to  students  prior  to  tlie  payment 
of  tunujii  or  fees. 

H.R.  4431.  March  6.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  atithorizuig  the  Ad- 
min Lstrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  render  onslt*  consultation  and  ad- 
vice to  certain  small  business  employers  to 
assist  such  employers  In  complying  with  the 
health  and  safety  st.andiird8  of  the  Act. 

HR.  4432.  March  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Meana. 
Amends  the  Intei-nal  Revenue  Code  to  Im- 
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pose  an  excise  tax  on  every  passenger  auto- 
mobile sold  by  the  manufacturer  whose  fuel 
consumption  falls  below  a  stipulated  fuel 
economy  standard. 

]>lrects  tbe  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
•  -tablish  test  procedures  for  determining  the 
iiiel  consumption  rate  for  each  new  auto- 
:r.ohi:e  svibjcct  to  such  tax. 

H  It.  4433.  March  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
■Je  lares  all  Income  t,ix  returns  to  be  con- 
ildemial,  and  prohibits  the  dlscloeure  or  in- 
spection of  such  returns  unlos,s  speciJically 
.r.'i  I'Oi  1:  cd  bv  this  Act. 

H.R.  44.34.  March  6,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
,u)ar  A.lairs.  Science  and  Teclmolo^^y.  Es- 
'ablisliet,  a  National  Energy  and  Conservation 
Corporation  to  undertake  programs  of  explo- 
ration, development,  and  production  of  pub- 
lic land  a-nd  lldeland  oil,  natural  gas,  oil 
.■-hale,  and  coal  resources.  Directs  the  Cw- 
poration  to  administer  pro-^rams  consLstent 
with  objectives  of  land  use  planning,  con- 
servation, and  environmental  protection. 

H.R.  4435.  March  6,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor  Amends  the  Comprehen-sive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  reduce 
from  one  liundred  thousand  to  fifty  thou.sand 
the  population  rc'iuired  for  a  unit  of  general 
l.x:al  government  to  qualify  as  a  prime  spcu- 
Mir  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Fuderal 
financial  assistance  under  the  Act. 

HR.  4436.  March  6.  1975.  Bunkiuifc',  Cm- 
roncy,  and  Housing  Repeals  the  piotisions 
of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protectioii  Act  of  1973 
which  rcquue  communities  and  Individuals 
ui  fl;x^d  prone  areas  to  participate  in  the 
national  flood  Insurance  program  In  order 
lo  be  eligible  for  Federal  financial  assistance. 
H.R.  4437.  Marcli  6,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency, and  Housing.  Repeals  the  provisions 
of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973 
whicli  require  communiUcs  and  individuals 
lu  flood  prone  areas  to  paxtlcipate  in  the 
tiationt'.l  Hood  In.sui-ance  program  In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  Federal  financial  iis.siitance. 
H  R.  4438.  March  6,  1975.  Foreign  Aflairs. 
Requires  executive  agreements  to  be  trans- 
inlited  by  the  President  to  Congress.  Stipu- 
lates that  such  agreements  sliail  come  itito 
force  within  a  certain  time  period  unless 
Congress  disapproves  such  executive  agree- 
ment by  pa.ssagc  of  a  concurrent  resolutloa 
by  both  Houses. 

H.R.  4439.  March  6.  1975.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Requires  Congressional  review  of  any  Inter- 
national executive  agreement  concerning  the 
establishment,  renewal,  continuance,  or  re- 
vision of  a  national  commitment. 

H.R.  4440.  March  6,  1975.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Port  and  Water- 
ways Safety  Act  of  1972  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  departmetit  In  whicli  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  to  certify  certain  eltea 
suitable  for  the  location  of  liquefied  natural 
ca.s  storage  terminals.  Prohibits  the  Issuance 
of  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
w  Ithout  such  certification. 

H.R.  4441.  March  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  au- 
thorize real  property  to  be  valued  for  estate 
tax  purposes  at  Its  value  ns  farmland,  wood- 
land, or  openland  rather  than  at  its  fair  mar- 
ket value. 

H.R.  4442.  March  6.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Ford,, II  Commerce.  A:ucnd.s  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  ^973  to  exempt 
from  ntandatory  allocatlim  regulations  the 
fir-t  s.-Ie  of  the  .share  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment In  crude  ell  produced  from  the 
I-a-ing  of  State  and  or  locally-owned  lands. 
HR.  4443.  March  6,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
:^i:ec;s  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish 
a  rropram  for  the  screening,  treatment  and 
r'n 'oil nation  of  drug-dependent  members 
'  f  'lie  Armed  Forces.  Forbids  dlsclplUiary  ac- 
!!■■•-  r-ijalnst,  or  Issuance  of  a  dishonorable 
<)■  -l-arge  to,  any  member  of  the  Armed 
r.-r'-t.'s  solely  on  the  basts  of  drug  use  or 
(Jcprs.dei'.cy. 


Directs  the  President  to  renegotiate  status 
of  forces  agreements  concerning  the  hoet 
country's  jurisdiction  to  proeecute  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  for  drug  use  or 
dependency. 

HJl.  4444.  March  6.  1975.  Appropriations. 
Extends  the  authorization  for  £4)proprlatlon8 
under  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act. 

H.R.  4445.  March  6,  1975.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Prohibits  the  export  from  the  United  State.s 
of  the  substance  known  as  2,4  5-trlchIoro- 
phenoxyacetlc  add  or  any  of  Us  salts  or 
esters,  or  any  herbicide  which  contalm  such 
substance  or  any  of  Its  salts  or  ester* 

H.R.  4446.  March  6,  1975.  Government  Op- 
erations. Amends  the  Employment  Act  of 
1964  to  liicliide  price  stability  as  one  ct  the 
goals  oJ  the  Act. 

H.R.  4447.  March  6,  1975.  Ooveri.mer.t 
Operations.  Amend  the  Employment  Ac*  of 
1964  to  Include  price  stability  as  one  (f  the 
foals  of  the  Act. 

H.R.  4448.  March  6,  1975.  AgricuUuie.  Ways 
and  Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  authorising  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  formulate  and  adniln- 
i.-^ter  a  food  allowance  program  for  the 
elderly. 

H.R.  4419.  March  6,  1975.  Interstate  rtnd 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  appropriat  ion  i 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commei-ce  for  the  promo- 
tion of  tourist  travel  In  the  United  States  fi.r 
fiscal  years  1976  through  1979. 

H.R.  4450.  March  6,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
pay  compensation  for  beef  cattle,  dairy  cat- 
tle, swine,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  and  dairy 
products  at  a  fair  market  value  to  producers 
who  are  advised  that  their  animals  or  prod- 
ucts cannot  be  marketed  because  such  ani- 
mals or  products  contain  residues  of  Poly- 
bromlnated  BIphenyl,  unless  such  producer 
willfully  failed  to  follow  procedures  pre- 
scribed for  the  use  of  such  substance. 

H.R.  4451.  March  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Meatr:. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
tax  exempt  industrial  development  bond^  to 
be  Issued  to  finance  recycling  facllitlec. 

H.R.  4452.  March  6.  1975.  Ways  and  Me.nns. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
peal the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  tires, 
inner  tubes,  and  tread  rubber. 

H.B.  4453.  March  6.  1975.  Education  end 
Labor.  Applies  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act  to  agricul- 
tural workers  for  the  purposes  of  compensat- 
ing such  workers  for  disability  or  death  occur- 
ring m  the  course  of  employment  or  arising 
out  of  any  unsafe  condition  or  Inadequate 
sanitary  facility  of  housing  provided  Incident 
to  employment.  Authorizes  such  workers  to 
sue  for  damages  where  Injury  or  death  re- 
sulted from  the  employer's  gross  negligence 
or  from  the  use  of  an  economic  poison.  Di- 
rects the  damages  be  paid  from  appropria- 
tions to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agencv 
In  the  case  of  Injury  or  death  from  an  eco- 
nomic poison. 

H.R.  4454.  March  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  dutv  on 
olives. 

H.R.  4155.  March  6,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  recomputatlon  of  retired  pay  for 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  60  years  of  age  or  older  or 
who  are  retired  because  of  a  physical  dis- 
ability. 

H.R.  4456.  March  6,  1075.  Ways  and  Mca::- 
Amer.ds  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
empt cooperative  housing  corporations,  con- 
dominium manager  associations,  and  resi- 
dential real  estate  maangement  associations 
from  taxation  on  certain  types  of  Income. 

HR.  4457.  March  8,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secuiities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  national  system  for  the 
clearance  and  .seltleraeut  of  securities. 


Directs  the  Commission  to  for  a  filteen- 
member  National  Market  Board,  composed 
of  persons  k:iowledgeable  of  securities  mar- 
ket practice;  to  advise  the  Commission  on 
the  establishment  of  the  system,  and  on  thf 
fairness,  honesty,  and  efHclency  of  rcgtihi- 
tions  proposed  by  the  CommL«ision. 

HR.  445!?.  March  G,  1IJ75.  MerciiAnt  !.fp- 
•■'I  s  and  Fisheries.  An.'  r.ds  the  Flshcr.neii- 
Protective  Act  of  19€7  to  repeal  the  airhor- 
ity  <  f  the  President  to  disapprove  the  trar.s- 
frr  of  fore'cn  essistance  funds  from  tSe  In- 
I ended  rc-lpknt  coc.niiy  becau'o  of  r.n  un- 
'atisiied  clatm  against  sT'.ch  country  ?.rl-.i!".' 
;iom  1'-  seizure  of  a  United  States  r.shing 
vessel. 

II  R  445^.  March  6.  197,=;  li  lerior  .id  In- 
-  ;la;-  A.Tr.iis.  Extends  the  boundaries  .f  ihi- 
I'vs  Padres  National  F,/re-t  In  CallforniT. 

H  R.  4460  March  6.  1375.  Public  Works  and 
Tia'-portation.  Llnilts  the  charge  which 
can  be  made  by  common  carriers  in  iiiter- 
stf'itf  conimeice  for  tran'^portlntr  elderly  per- 
sons duri.ig  nininish  hours  to  l.c.lf  tl.i  jiuh- 
li^'.rd  tar.n. 

Est.si>llst:e-:  pr.oceci'.ucs  for  reimbuis'.>:g  car- 
riers which  lose  ntonev  dtic  to  the  provi-lon-. 
of  tills  Act. 

Revi-jcs  the  Ihbii'i  Mass  Tr.-.n-po! 'ation 
.^ct  of  J9!54  to  clve  prcierencc  for  as.-istant 
viider  such  Act  to  States  and  local  bodlc« 
■.v.hich  adopt  -specially  reduced  rates  for  e'- 
derly  per-ous  transported  In  liitrn.stati  com- 
merce. 

n.R.  44o1  March  6,  1975  Science  and  Te^h- 
nology.  Government  Operations.  Creates  In 
'he  E.^;ecutive  Office  of  the  President  a  Coiiti- 
cil  of  Advisers  on  Science  and  Techiologv  to 
advise  the  President  and  Congress  on  the  con- 
tinued implementation  of  the  nati->i:al  •■•;.- 
ence  policy  set  forth  In  this  Act. 

Establishes  in  the  execiuive  branch  a  Pe- 
partment  of  Research  and  "I'eclinology  Oper- 
iitio::s  and  an  Independent  agency,  the  Sci- 
eiH^e  and  Technology  Information  and  Ulili- 
zatio:;  Ccrporatioti  to  further  the  purpo.se.= 
o!  tills  .^ct.  Transfers  various  eovernn:ental 
agc'-.cies  to  the  adm;nL-itral..c  cor.t.ol  oi  tl:-.- 
i»e\-.'y  created  agencies. 

H.R  4462.  March  6,  1975.  Education  &:.c.  L?.- 
bor.  Amends  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Un- 
employment Assistance  Act  of  1974  to  lii- 
creaso  from  twenty-six  to  thlrty-uii.e  the 
maximum  number  of  weeks  for  which  an 
individual  may  receive  unemployment  a.-.- 
sistance  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
HR.  44o3.  March  6,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Aniend.s  the  Exneigency  Jobs  and  Ui- 
employnient  A.isistance  Act  of  1974  to  in- 
crease from  twenty-six  to  thirty  nine  tl:e 
maximum  number  of  weeks  for  which  a::  in- 
dividual may  receive  unemployment  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

H.R.  4464.  March  6,  1975.  Ways  and  Mea'if 
Amends  the  Emergency  Unemploymetn  Com- 
penfatlou  Act  of  1974  to  Increase  from  thir- 
teen to  twenty-six  the  ma.tlmum  nuniljer  o:' 
weeks  for  which  an  Individual  may  receive 
emergency  compensation  thereunder. 

H.R.  4465.  March  6,  1976.  Ways  and  Mem' 
Amends  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974  to  liicrea.se  from  titir- 
teen  to  twen'y-s.x  v.ec'his  tlie  maximum  n.ini- 
ber  of  weeks  for  which  an  individual  m.-y  re- 
ceive emergency  compensation  there  unci' ■•- 
H.R.  44G6.  Marcli  6,  19V5.  W.iys  and  Mc.  n- 
Ameitds  the  Inlerual  revenue  Code  to  a.V.Q\\ 
as  a  dtductioii  an  amount  equal  to  ilie  .-t.pu- 
lated  value  of  services  contributed  to  a  fiu.r.;- 
ficd  charitable  organization  by  an  hidhirir.,: 
v.ho  has  attained  the  ftge  of  sixty-live. 

H.R.  4467.  March  6,  1975.  Agrtcultnre. 
Amends  these  provisions  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1970  relating  to  the  care  and 
treatment  ot  anlnaals  to  Include  protection 
for  birds  In  pet  stores  and  zoos.  Extends  the 
applicability  of  such  lav.s  to  Include  the  ter- 
minal facilities  used  by  any  common  carrier 
licensed  to  transport  animals. 
H.R.  446a.  March  6,  1975.  Agriculture.  Re- 
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ctefinps  the  term  'dealer"  a-s  used  In  the  Ani- 
mal Welfare  Act  of  1970  to  include  retail  pet 
^■tores  and  common  carriers. 

H  R.  4469.  March  6,  1975  Armed  Services. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defence  to  continue 
to  operate  and  malnt.un  the  commissary 
s'ures  of  the  agt-ucies  ol  the  Department  of 
Dpfeiise 

H  R.  4470.  Marr-h  6,  1975.  Interior  and  la- 
Milar  Affairs.  Amhurizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  use  aircraft  and  motorized  ve- 
hicles to  provide  for  the  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  Allows  the  Secretary  to 
sell  or  donate,  without  restriction,  e.xce.ss 
horses  or  burros  to  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions. 

H.R.  4471  March  6,  Iy75  Veteriins'  Affairs. 
Allows  the  widow  of  a  veteran  to  remarry 
after  age  60  without  losing  her  veterans."  de- 
pendency and  indemuity  compen.satloa. 

H.R  4472.  March  6.  1975  Veterans'  AKiilrs. 
Allows  remarriage  of  a  widow  over  age  GO 
■without  termliiaiiou  of  Veterans'  dependency 
and    indemnity   compensation. 

H  R.  4473.  Mar.h  6.  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Dcsinnales  a  unit  of  the  Big 
Thlckft  National  Pre.scr-.e  in  Texas  as  the 
Rfilph  Yarborouirh  Unit. 

H.R.  4474  March  6.  1975.  Wavs  and  Mef.ns. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede  to  allow 
a  deduction  from  -To.'is  Income  for  co.->ts  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  for  the  custodial  care  of  a 
dependent  as  a  result  or  Down  i  .-vndrome. 

H.R.  4475  March  6.  1975  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Prohibits  commercial  tl:t;hts 
by  supersonic  aircraft  in  the  navigable  air- 
space of  the  United  States  until  Cuti?r..\ss 
approves  flndiuL's  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Ai;ency  that 
such  ihghts  will  have  no  detrimental  effect 
on  the  persons  and  environmr^nt  of  the 
United  States,  and  tlje  Secretarv  of  Trans- 
portation certihe,  that  Uie  oiieratlou  of  such 
aircraft  meets  all  standards  prescribed  for 
the  operation  of  alr.-r.^f^  i  i  0<e  United  States 
under  the  Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

Requires  supersonic  aircraft  lu  meet  noise 
.s'aiidards  equ.Tl  t<>  iho.so  of  -.ub^onic  aircraft. 
HR.  4476  March  6.  1975.  Judlciarv.  Re- 
fiuirci  the  estublishment  of  a  svstein  for  the 
redre.ss  of  law  enforcement  ottlcer.-.'  iirievances 
and  acceptance  of  a  law  enforcement  officers' 
bill  of  right-s  bv  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ment units  as  a  condition  to  receiving  g^ant^■ 
under  the  Om'M>'"s  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968 

HR.  4477.  March  6.  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thori/fs  the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
suits  to  eliml'iate  sex  discrimination  in  pub- 
lic facilites.  Prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  marital  status  in  various  Federal 
programs  and  statutes  Requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Educatic)n.  and  Welfare  to 
make  recomm.ciuiattons  to  eqiiali/e  the 
treatment  of  the  sexes  under  Federal  laws. 

H  R.  4478.  March  6.  1975  Judl.  ,ary.  De- 
clares certain  Individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  St.it.es  for  permnnent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
alty  Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HR  4479.  March  6.  1975.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Provides  that  all  property  of  Ameri- 
can Unlver.sUy  shall  be  held  In  perpetuity  for 
educationai  purposes  and,  tn  the  event  that 
the  property  shall  no  longer  be  held  for  edu- 
c.itional  purpoties.  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
shall  vest  In  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church. 

H  R.  4480.  March  6.  1975.  Judiciary.  Direct.^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  lo  cert.iin  individuals  for  the  period 
of  their  Imprisonmenl.  In  Southea.st  Asia 
which  commenced  while  employed  by  In- 
ternational Voluntary  Services  Incorporated 
pursuant  to  a  Ciovcrnment  contract 

HR.  4481  M.irch  C.  1975.  Authorizes  emer- 
gency appropriations  to  \aiiou.s  Federal 
at^eiicies  for  fi.scal  year  197"). 

HR  4482.  March  10,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
iiibits  discrimination  on  the  ba,sls  of  sex 
a'ld  marital  status  in  public  accommoda- 
tions, public  facilities,  public  education,  fed- 
eral!:. a.s5lst«d  program.s.  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  th.e  sole  or  rental  of  hoitslns; 
Authorix-s  li;e  Secretarv  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  pay  up  to  00  p.rcent  of 
the  cost  of  commissions,  board.s,  and  advisory 
panels  establLshed  by  the  legislatures  or  Gov- 
ernors of  the  sevenil  Stutes  to  sttidy  dls- 
crlminati  )n  agrin.st  women. 

HR.  4483.  March  10,  1975  InttTstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Amends  the  Natural  Gab 
Act  to  establish  a  priority  system  for  certain 
a:'riculi.ural  user^  of  .•  atural  cas. 

HR  4484.  March  10,  1975.  Po..t  OrTice  and 
Civil  Service.  Ri-pcals  crimin.il  penalties  for 
fno  failure  of  an  individual  to  answer  ques- 
tions submitted  In  connection  with  certain 
ceiviuses  or  surveys  conducted  or  admini.s- 
tered  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

HR.  4485.  March  10.  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
re  ,<.y  and  H'jusiii''  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  llousintj  and  Urban  Developme'it  to  re- 
duce interest  rates  on  home  mortrages  for 
middle-Income  fiinnlies  (li  by  makinsr  pe- 
riodic Interest  reduction  payments  to  reduce 
rymcn'.s  m.-xde  by  a  family  to  the  amount 
tV'at  would  be  due  on  its  home  mortgage  at 
SI-  percent;  (2)  bv  niaki-^t;  Interes'  nue  dli- 
f'-r.vntial  payme  its  equal  to  the  difVcrence 
between  the  ouistanditiK  principal  balance 
o".  home  mortgage  aid  tii-  market  value  of 
tie  moriL:arc=  with  a  ma\linuin  Interest  r.te 
of  !^e:en  per-ent.  priced  to  provide  a  yield 
determined  by  Llie  Secret :iry:  and  (.■?)  by  pur- 
cha  iiiR  mortgages  through  the  Government 
N'ltlonni  NToriLa^"?  A^ssociatlon. 

HR  4486.  March  10.  1975.  Judiciary.  Sets 
forth  penalties  for  the  kidnapping  of  a  minor 
C  ilf'  Ijy  a  parent  who  Is  under  a  Judicial 
ord?r  not  to  Interfere  with  the  custody  of 
sue',  child  or  not  to  remove  such  minor  from 
tl'.e  Hiri'.Uiction  of  the  Court. 

H  R.  4487  March  10.  1()75  Post  Otrue  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  that  labor  di.,putea 
wilMn  the  United  States  Postal  Service  by 
supervisory  organizations  and  the  Service  be 
submitted  to  an  arbitration  board. 

HR.  4488  March  10,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Fureicn  Commerce  Amends  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  U)7;i  to  exempt 
from    mandatory   allocat;on    regulations   the 
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first  sale  of  the  share  of  a  State  or  local 
government  in  crude  oil  produced  from  the 
leasing  of  State  or  locally-owned  lands. 

HR.  4489.  March  10.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing the  Bartram  Ti-ail  In  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, and  Georgia,  as  a  national  scenic  trail. 
H  R.  4490.  March  10,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Directs  the  Postal  Service  to 
issue  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  the 
approximately  six  million  Jews  killed  by 
Nazi  Germany  during  World  War  II. 

H.R.  4491.  March  10,  1975.  Ways  and  Meaiid. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit an  employer  who  Is  a  corporation  or  other 
organization  exempt  from  the  income  tax. 
and  who  contributes  to  a  custodial  account 
which  is  a  qualified  employee  retirement 
plan,  to  Invest  the  funds  so  contributed  Ui 
savings  accounts  or  debt  obligations  of  banks. 
H.R.  4492.  March  10,  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  repeal 
the  December  31,  1975  termination  of  a  pro- 
vision of  the  code  relating  to  interest  Income 
earned  from  ccrluin  domestic  savings,  insur- 
ance, and  other  institutions,  which  is  treated 
as  income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  except  wiiere  such  interest  Is  paid  to 
n-nre.^ident  alie.is  or  a  foreign  corporation 
H  R.  4493.  March  10.  1975.  Education  and 
Iiibor.  Amends  tiie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
3f  1938  by  repealing  the  employers'  credit 
a^r-.in.st  mhiimum  wage  liability  which  Is 
bii-ed  on  tips  received  by  employees. 

H  R.  4494.  March  10,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  stipulating  that  no 
civil  penalty  may  be  assessed  against  an  em- 
ployer the  first  time  such  employer  Is  issued 
a  citation  for  a  violation  of  the  Act.  Re- 
quires such  employer  to  abate  those  viola- 
tions cited  within  a  specified  period  of  time. 
HR.  4495.  March  10,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  that  no  State 
shall  receive  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
amount  paid  by  Miat  State  into  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

H  R.  449G  M.'rch  10.  1975.  W'ays  and  Means. 
Amends  the  l!,ternal  Revenue  Code  to  dis- 
allow dt?duction  from  gross  income  of  the 
expen.^cs  for  attending  conventions  outside 
the  United  States  and  Canada  unless  certain 
requirements  are  met. 

H  R  4497.  March  10.  1975.  W.iys  and  Means. 
Ametids  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  the  membership 
income  of  cooperative  housing  corporations, 
condominiutn  owners'  or  homeowners  asso- 
ciations. 

H  R  44^8.  March  10.  1975.  Ways  nnd  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Securit- "  Act  by  ex- 
tending Medicare  benefits  to  unemployed  In- 
dividuals, and  their  dependent  spouses  and 
children,  who  are  entitled  to  weekly  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits. 

H  R  4499.  March  10.  1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  removing 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  a  widow  with  minor  children 
may  earn  wiiile  recelvirg  mother's  insurance 
benefits. 
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THE      HARTFORD,      CONN  .      TIxMES 
CALLS  FOR  LOBBYLN'G  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESLN  r.ATI VES 

Thursday.  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hertford  Time.s,  on  March  16,  called  for 
auick  congressional  action  on  legislation, 
rhe  Public  Disclo.'uie  of  Lobb.ving  Act. 


H.R.  15.  whu  h  refonp.s  lobb.vintc  activ- 
ities  with   the   Federal   Government.   I 
recommend      thi.s      editorial      to      ni.v 
colleagues: 
EoTABLibH    Controls   on    Federal    Locbyinc. 

An  Inten.'iue  drive  is  underway  In  the  Con- 
gress to  force  action  this  year  on  a  piece  of 
major  IcglsUtlon  that  woiild  establish  basic 
'controls  on  legislative  and  executive  branch 
lobbying. 

The  present  law.  the  1946  Fertcrn!  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act,  does  not  have  enforce- 
ment powers,  does  not   apply  to  execnthe 


branch  lohhving  and  provides  inadeqtiate 
coverage  of  those  w)io  lobby  the  Congress. 

John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  Common 
Cause,  the  national  citizens'  lobby,  recently 
said,  "Lobbying  has  become  one  of  the  most 
secretive  and  potentially  corrupting  ingredi- 
ents in  American  politic3.  The  time  for  le;;- 
Islation  bringing  it  out  in  the  open  Is  long 
overdue." 

He  al.o  said,  "The  citizens  of  this  land  have 
a  rigl'.t  to  know  about  any  individual  or  group 
that  is  spending  money  secretly  to  manipu- 
late the  political  process.  They  must  know 
because  the  price  of  their  food,  their  lie:iting 
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bills,  the  safety  of  the  tops  their  children 
play  with,  and  a  gi-eat  many  other  things  may 
be  profoundly  affected  by  such  activity.  Every 
citizens,  every  consumer,  every  taxpayer  is 
directly  affected." 

That  right  to  know  Is  absolute,  but  the 
r^slrictions  on  lobbying  should  not  be  so 
onerous  that  they  interfere  with  tlie  vital 
function  that  lobbying  serves. 

Mr.  Gardner,  perhaps  more  than  anyone, 
.■■hould  be  familiar  with  the  positive  benefits 
of  lobbying:  He  founded  only  five  years  ago 
what  has  since  become  the  single  most  In- 
fluential citizens  lobby  in  the  country. 

He  recognizes  that  "Lobbying  is  not  wrong 
In  itself.  In  fact,  It  can  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
But  It  Is  wrong  to  lobby  secretly,  wrong  to 
deceive  the  public,  wrong  to  use  money  tn 
ways  that  corrupt  the  public  process." 

The  legislation  now  under  consideration 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  recognizes  the 
vital  need  to  control  lobbying  to  insure  that 
what  occurs  Is,  In  fact,  in  the  public  Inter- 
est while,  at  the  same  time,  not  outlawing 
lobbying  in  and  of  itself. 

"Lobbying"  is  defined  in  the  legislation  as 
communication  with  a  federal  officer  or  em- 
ploye in  order  to  Influence  either  legislative 
or  executive  branch  action.  It  applies  to 
lobbyists  as  individuals  and  to  organizations 
which  employ  lobbyists.  Any  individual  or 
organization  spending  or  receiving  more  than 
$250  in  a  calendar  quarter  for  lobbying  is 
covered  by  the  legislation. 

The  bill  would  require  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations covered  by  the  definition  to  reg- 
ister as  lobbyists,  to  keep  records  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditures,  to  file  quarterly 
reports  on  their  lobbying  activities  and  fi- 
nances, to  make  public  the  name  of  the 
lobbyist,  his  employer  and  the  amount  paid, 
reveal  any  services  or  gifts  given  to  a  fed- 
eral officer  or  employe,  identify  the  legisla- 
tive action  t!;e  lobbyist  attempted  to  influ- 
ence, reveal  the  names  of  persons  the  lobby- 
ist contacted,  and  furnish  a  copy  of  any 
written  communication  between  the  lobby- 
ist and  the  federal  official. 

The  House  version  would  also  require  cer- 
tain executive  branch  officials  and  employes 
to  log  any  oral  or  written  communication 
from  lobbyists  seeking  to  influence  proceed- 
ings or  agency  policy.  The  logs  would  con- 
tain the  date  of  the  contact,  the  subject,  the 
written  material  and  a  descripiiou  of  the 
response  to  the  contact. 

The  Federal  Elections  Commission,  cre- 
ated to  administer  and  enforce  the  cam- 
paign finance  reform  law,  would  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  the  lobbying  act.  All 
reports  would  be  filed  with  the  commission. 
It  would  have  investigatory  powers,  sub- 
poena powers  and  could  initiate  civil  pro- 
ceedings to  compel  compliance. 

The  legislation  is  well-thought  out  and 
would  in  no  way  hUerfere  with  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  the  lobbying  function. 
In  fact,  it  only  serves  to  protect  the  public 
interest  In  an  area  where  past  abubes  have 
been  legion. 

The  Congress  should  act  quickly.  The  leg- 
islation should  have  solid  support  from  the 
public  and  from  legitimats  lobbyists,  who 
all  too  frequently  have  been  burned  by  the 
taint  of  evil  and  corruption  because  of  the 
iinestionable  activities  of  a  small  minority 
"ho  abused  llieir  rights  and  privilege. 


—         I 


SCIENCE  FOLT^DATION  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtirsdaij,  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  \.culd 
like  to  take  thi,s  opportunity  to  comment 
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on  an  Important  matter  debated  on  the 
House  floor  yesterday.  While  considering 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1976,  important 
questions  were  raised  concerning  a  pro- 
gram developed  and  marketed  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  entitled 
"Man,  a  Course  of  Study,"  MACOS.  Many 
objections  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  use  of  textbooks  and  other  learning 
aids  in  this  program.  Terms  such  as 
"adultery,"  "mtu-der,"  and  "bestiality ' 
were  used.  I  received  a  number  of  com- 
munications claiming  that  our  children 
were  being  subjected  to  such  ideas  and 
concepts. 

Such  claims  are  quite  obviously  valid 
concerns  and  ones  which  should  not  be 
taken  lightly.  As  discussion  continued  on 
the  MACOS  program,  we  learned  that 
the  National  Science  Foimdatlon  was 
also  quite  aware  of  these  objections,  and 
had  in  fact  decided  that  no  further  funds 
would  be  obligated  for  MACOS  in  fiscal 
1975,  and  no  funds  would  be  obligated  in 
fiscal  1976  for  either  MACOS  or  any  other 
Foundation  program  until  a  thorough  re- 
view had  been  completed.  In  view  of  the 
strong  objections  raised,  I  commend  the 
Foundation  for  its  decision. 

As  debate  continued,  however,  a  much 
broader  issue  developed  that  concerned 
me  deeply.  An  amendment  was  offered  by 
Mr.  CoNLAN  which  would  have  required 
congressional  approval  of  the  promotion 
and  marketing  of  all  curriculum  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, including  the  MACOS  program. 
Fortunately,  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated. 

The  American  people  will  rue  the  day 
when  the  Federal  Congress  has  the  power 
to  tell  them  what  can  and  cannot  be 
taught  in  their  schools.  To  me,  this  is  the 
central  problem  with  the  Conlan  amend- 
ment. Providing  Congress  with  the  power 
to  censor  local  educational  agencies  and 
school  programs  is  dangerous  and  will 
destroy  the  concept  of  free  public  educa- 
tion In  America. 

My  vote  against  the  Conlan  amend- 
ment was  not  based  on  any  particular 
judgment  of  the  MACOS  program  or 
any  other  program  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdatlon,  or  any  pro- 
gram developed  or  marketed  with  Fed- 
eral Government  funds.  My  vote  against 
this  amendment  was  based  on  my  fii-m 
conviction  that  we  were  dealing  with  a 
local  matter,  which  should  be  handled  at 
the  local  level.  It  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  handled  by  parents  and  local 
school  agencies,  and  not  by  the  U.S. 
Congress.  This  body  has  neither  the  time 
nor  the  expertise  to  pass  judgment  on 
school  curriculums.  We  are  not  here  to 
be  a  censorship  board  over  any  program. 
These  are  the  responsibilities  of  parents 
and  local  school  boards. 

While  I  fully  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  concerns  of  many  parents  about 
the  ideas  and  concepts  their  children  are 
subjected  to  in  our  schools,  judgments  on 
.such  programs  must  rest  in  their  hands. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  tlie  review  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  will 
resolve  the  problems  surrounding  pro- 
grams of  this  t.vpe  to  the  satisfai  tioii  ol 
all. 
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CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  TAX 
RETURNS 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  1\!S 
Thursday,  April  10,  1975 

Mx-.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  several  years,  it  has  become  Quite 
obvious  that  a  number  of  Government 
agencies  and  departments  have  been 
used  and  abused  in  a  number  of  ways 
harmful  to  the  public  interest.  We  no",- 
know  that  illegal  files  on  innocent  Amer- 
ican citizens  were  kept  by  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies  merely  because  those  citi- 
zens happened  to  take  positions  con- 
trary to  those  held  by  certain  people  in 
posts  of  authority.  The  Nation  has  been 
surprised  and  dismayed  to  discover  thai 
this  has  been  extended  to  the  FBI.  the 
CIA,  and  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
Post  Office  has  been  used  to  open  mail 
illegally  and  secret  organizations  weic 
set  up  within  certain  agencies  to  v  an  n 
certain  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

While  I  certainly  appreciate  and  af- 
firm the  need  for  a  meaningful  program 
of  national  security,  these  and  related 
actions  are  odious  and  unacceptable  to 
me  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  citizens.  The  private  lives  of 
our  people  should  remain  private.  Once 
Government  starts  to  probe  into  those 
lives,  it  swiftly  grows  from  big  Govern- 
ment to  big  brother.  Our  liberties  are 
too  precious  to  tolerate  such  a  series  of 
encroacliments,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the 
Congress  to  act  as  the  first  line  of  defense 
lor  the  liberties  of  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. Just  because  we  were  lax  in  the 
past,  we  mast  be  more  vigilant  today  and 
in  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  pheno;ne- 
na  of  the  past  few  years  as  revealed 
in  recent  news  stories  is  the  access  to 
confidential  income  tax  information  ol 
citizens  by  unauthorized  individuals  and 
organizations.  It  seems  that  the  infor- 
mation on  our  financial  status  has  been 
abused  by  IRS  over  the  years,  and  L^ 
continuing.  It  seems  that  a  special,  sepa- 
rate IRS  intelligence  operation  has  been 
gathering  personal,  nontax  related  data 
on  the  personal  habits  of  individual 
Americans,  and  that  this  information 
has  been  used  to  apply  political  pressure. 

Unauthorized  files  have  been  com- 
piled, and  despite  denials  to  the  con- 
trary, the  documents  and  tapes  involved 
probably  still  exist.  We  have  all  been 
.shaken  by  the  publicity  given  the  .spe- 
cial .service  staff,  which  engaged  in  the 
most  inexcusable  departures  from  stand- 
ard IRS  duties.  There  is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  audits  of  tax  returns  weie 
not  made  on  tlie  at  random  basis  of 
the  past,  but  on  the  basis  of  politi'i.! 
iudgnients  and  prejudices. 

Another  disconcerting  revelation  is 
that  IRS  fed  special  service  staff  file.s 
regularly  to  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
in  return,  received  information  from 
them. 

IRS  i)a.s  one  job  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
collect  taxes.  Congress  has  given  IRS 
huge  iiov.ers  to  do  so.  Congress  also  has 
a  duty  to  make  certain  that  IRS  r,cver 
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abuses  these  powers  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  corrective  legis- 
lation is  required  to  guarantee  the  con- 
fidentiality of  our  tax  returns  and  guar- 
antee that  IRS  coilecto  taxes  rather  than 
information  on  private  citizens  to  turn 
over  to  thoye  in  power.  We  need  legisla- 
tion that  would  restrict  th«  functions  of 
IRS.  prohibiting  that  agency  from  stray- 
ing from  its  juxisdlctional  designation, 
insuiing  that  there  will  be  no  repttlUou 
of  the  Watergate  years. 

Conservatives  and  liberals,  alike,  agree 
tl\at  thl.s  is  one  of  the  moKt  important 
legislaUve  goals  of  this  Congress.  A  new, 
no-nonsense  la-.v  must  be  put  on  tiie 
statute  books  forthwith.  Therefore,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  the  bill  concerning 
tills  matter,  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
moves  swiftly  through  Congre.ss  and  to 
the  Presidents  de^k. 
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rays  from  the  Sun.  The  probable  result— 
an  Increase  In  skin  cancer. 

When  the  8ST  first  threatened  to  take 
off  In  the  United  States  in  1971  when  I 
was  In  the  I>2d  Congress,  we  acted  deci- 
sively and  prevented  plans  for  domestic 
production.  The  94th  Congress  must  act 
Just  as  decisively  and  pas*  a  bill  that 
would  permanently  ground  the  SST  In 
the  United  State.?  by  banning  sonic 
booms  from  all  civil  aircraft— d«nestlc 
and  foreien— over  the  United  States,  its 
territories,  po.ssesaions  and  territorial 
waters. 

To  do  anything  less  Is  to  court  disaster 
for  our  Nation's  health  and  environment. 
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NATIONAL  DAY  OF  REMEMBRANCE 
OF  MAN  S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN 


SUPERSONIC  JET  TRANSPORTS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    IlLINOLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVKS 
Thursdap.  AprU  10.  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
disappointed  and  puzzled  to  learn  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  told  the  Federal  .\\1atfon  Adminis- 
tration that  It  does  not  object  to  foreign 
supersonic  jet  tran.sport^  landing  at  U.S. 
airports. 

Anyone  remotely  fnmnirir  with  the 
dangerous  efrect^  of  the  SST  and  the 
existing,  loophok-rldden  FAA  regula- 
tions— which  alljvv  sonio  boom-produc- 
ing flights  for  .sirh  va^ue  and  question- 
able reasoiLs  as  assisting  aircraft 
development  or  studying  sonic  boom 
effect? — should  realize  that  instead  of 
encouraging  moie  SST  traffic  we  should 
be  working  toward  an  all-out  ban  of  It. 

Tlie  EPA  action  and  the  FAAs  regula- 
tions make  me  wondi.r  If  an,vone  in  either 
agency  lives  near  a  major  U.S.  airport, 
or  Ls  remotely  aware  of  tlie  Impact  their 
recommendatijns  and  rules  have  on 
those  people  v.  ho  do 

If  the  EPA  or  FAA  bureaucrats  did 
live  near  a  maior  airport — such  as 
O'Hare  in  my  own  district  in  Illinois — 
they  wou'd  luivc  a  much  clearer.  If  less 
comfortable,  understanding  of  what  it  Is 
like  to  have  Uieir  daily  lives  disrupted, 
their  health  impaired  and  their  atmos- 
phere ravaged  by  uoiie  and  air  pollution 
from  airplanes. 

So  far  tJie  pollution  has  come  from 
conventional  jeu.  If  we  allow  supersonic 
jet  tranaportvs  to  ratiipa^e  acrass  our 
.skies,  the  di.=;comfort  and  danger  will  do 
more  than  just  break  the  sound  barrier, 
some  eardnmi  and  windows.  According 
to  a  report  la.st  week  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.  SST  traiBc  would 
spew  out  nitrogen  oxides  that  will  strip 
the  ozone  blanket  In  the  stratosphere 
and  allow  a  dangerous  rL^^e  In  ultraviolet 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF    MASSACJiUSCTm 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  10.  1975 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  yester- 
day a  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
148.  the  House  voiced  its  overwhelming 
support  for  U\e  designation  of  April  24, 
1975.  as  a  'National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man  " 
Thi.^  day  marks  the  60th  amiiversar>-  of 
the  brutal  destruction  of  close  to  2  mil- 
lion Armenian  people  In  the  holocaust 
perpetrated  by  the  Turks  early  in  the 
First  World  War  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  turbulent  histor>-  of  the  Armenian 
people  is  marked  by  long  periods  of  sub- 
jugation to  foreign  rule.  The  sj-stematlc 
stripping  of  human  dignity  and  freedom 
from  an  entire  p?opl:— proud  jieople  who 
dired  to  feel  that  they  were  entitled  to  a 
measure  of  freedom  and  autonomy  In 
their  homeland — culminated  In  the 
Turks'  wholesale  massacre  of  Armenian 
men,  women,  and  children  over  a  3-year 
period  The  horror  stories  that  are  told 
today  bv  Armenian-Americans  who  sur- 
vived the  genocide  describe  the  insane 
anmhilation  of  half  a  nation  in  a  brutal 
£'nd  hf-artless  bloodbath  too  tragic  to 
comprehend.  And  still  there  has  been  no 
territorial  restitution  for  the  Armenian 
Nation. 

In  the  climate  of  today's  world,  when 
our  own  Nation  Is  so  directly  Involved  In 
the  tragedies  of  Vietnam  and  Cnmbodla, 
and  the  ongoing  crises  In  the  Middle  East 
and  Northern  Ireland  show  no  signs  of 
ebbing.  It  behooves  us  all,  particularly 
we  in  the  Congre.ss.  to  put  the  symbolism 
Intended  by  a  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man,"  to 
the  test.  We  have  told  ourselves  fcr  200 
years  that  we  are  a  Nation  dedicated  to 
peace.  I  want  to  believe  that  we  are  I 
want  this  Congress  to  prove  that  we  are. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  caspon.sor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  148.  I  believe 
as  do  the  Armenl.^n-Amerlcan  people, 
that  the  great  sacrifices  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  made  by  their  na- 
tion cannot  and  must  not  be  forgotten 
In  thLs  year  1975. 


WASHINOTON  POST  SUPPORTS  EX- 
TENSION AND  EXPANSION  OP  THE 
VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 


0»     NEW    VOBK 


I.N'  THl.^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  A-pril  10,  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  April  5.  1975.  the  newspaper  took 
a  position  In  support  of  expanding  the 
coverage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  in- 
clude the  Spanish-speaking  coramuni  y. 
As  an  advocate  of  this  position  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Washington  Post  for  its 
valuable  support.  ITie  text  of  the  editorial 
follows: 

ExPAr»DrrTC  rnr  Rtcht  To  Vcjtc 
Across  the  AmerlcAa  Southwest  lu  recent 
m..iitus,  a  complaint  has  been  made  that  is 
strllilug  In  Its  famiilarlty.  TTie  compUlut  is 
that  American  cUlzeiis  are  belug  systemati- 
cally denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
their  ethnic  background.  These  cltlzei.s, 
Mexican-Americans,  have  provided  Congres.-i 
and  the  courts  with  examples  of  how  their 
Insistence  on  the  right  to  vote  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  local  voting  registrars.  The  evi- 
dence Includes  Instances  of  blatant  gerry- 
mandering, cases  where  the  names  tf  aspir- 
ing voters  were  not  entered  In  the  voting 
books  after  they  thought  they  had  regis- 
tered and  Instances  In  which  commui  Ity 
members  have  been  denied  the  opportunity 
to  serve  as  deputy  registrars  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  oversee  the  registration  process.  The 
D.9.  ClTll  Rights  Commlsslan  has  conflrmrd 
many  of  the  contentions  In  a  study  of  Its 
own. 

The  rea.ion  all  thLs  has  a  familiar  ring  Is 
that  the  complaints  of  the  Mexican- 
Americans  of  the  Southwest  sound  remark- 
ably like  the  complaints  of  the  black  people 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  only  10  ycnrs 
ago  After  much  national  anguish,  the  rem- 
edy for  the  Deep  South  situation  was  found. 
Congress  passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act  cf 
1966  Not  a:i  the  voting  problems  of  the  black 
people  of  the  South  disappeared  with  the 
passage  of  that  act  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
but  much  progress  has  been  made  The  Vcf- 
Ing  Bights  Act  has  proved  to  be  a  worthwhi'e 
device  for  correcting  historic  Inequities  In 
the  voting  patterns  of  the  South. 

Now,  Americans  of  Hispanic  background 
have  called  on  the  Congress  to  include  them 
speciacally  under  the  act  in  those  Jurl.sdlc- 
tlons  In  which  the  !Tj'stemaHc  denial  of  t.^ 
franchise  Ls  stIU  a  way  of  life.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  up  for  renewal  thl?  year,  and 
Mexican-American  groups  have  a.sked  Con- 
gress for  its  expansion.  Reps.  Herman  Badlllo 
of  New  York.  Barbara  Jordan  of  Texas  and 
Edw.ird  Royhal  of  California  have  submitted 
a  bill  (HR  55.'52)  that  encompasses  the  need.s 
of  the  Mexican-Americans  and  otherc  of  His- 
panic de.scent  for  relief  It  would  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  by  m.aking  It  Illegal  to 
conduct  English-only  elections  in  Jurlidic- 
tlnns  with  large  numbers  of  Spaui^h-speak- 
Ing  citizens,  and  it  would  bring  in  federal 
regivtrars  where  !nr;;e  numbers  of  the  Span- 
ish speaking  are  not  registered.  It  w^uid  place 
those  JurisdiL-tions  under  federal  supervision 
until  such  tln>e  as  a  majority  of  the  Hispanic 
people  h.id  been  registered.  And  during  that 
time,  no  changes  In  the  voting  procedures 
could  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
attorney  general  or  the  U.3.  District  Court. 
Moreover,  the  electlona  would  be  supervised 
In  those  areas  of  the  country  where  Mexican- 
Americans  now  feel  threatened  when  they 
attempt  to  Tcte.  ^.j^-       ,  •• 
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Texas  and  California  are  among  the  .states 
where  the  Mexican-American  community  is 
feeling  the  pressure  most,  but  there  are  prob- 
lems elsewhere  in  tlie  country  that  could, 
.iiid  should,  be  redressed  by  the  expansion 
of  the  act. 

There  iiavc  been  e.\p<.es,sions  of  concern 
tlifit  the  cav.se  of  civil  rights  could  be  harmed 
by  J'is  attempt  to  expand  the  law,  notably 
becau-e  of  the  question  of  whether  'he  Su- 
preme Court  would  susLain  a  law  that  forbids 
English-only  election  procedures.  Since  the 
Supreme  Court  spoke  on  that  subject  last 
iVilI  [New  York  r.  Uniird  States)  and  said 
English-only  elecUons  weie  a  restrictive  de- 
vice against  tb.e  Spanish-speaking,  that  con- 
cern appears  to  be  of  little  consequcice.  In 
any  event,  the  Badillo-Jordan-Roybal  bill 
contains  a  clau.-e  that  is  designed  lo  permit 
a  test  of  the  new  sections  of  the  act  without 
endangering  the  whole  of  it,  so  there  is  little 
reason  to  fear  losing  the  entire  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  the  course  of  trying  to  fashion  legisla- 
tive relief  for  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund 
has  been  fighting  inch-by-iiich  in  the  court.s 
for  relief  from  a  variety  of  restrictive  devices 
in  several  states.  Even  though  their  cause 
has  often  been  upheld,  the  time  and  expense 
involved  in  court  siiits  have  been  needlessly 
burdensome.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  in- 
tended to  make  certain  that  the  14th  and 
ISth  Amendments  were  obeyed  in  the  case  of 
blacks.  Its  principles  sliould  be  applied  now 
ill  the  case  of  Americans  of  Hispanic  de.scent. 


JOHN  R.  HILL,   JR..  OF  GIFFOHD- 
HILL  &  CO. 

I 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  pleased  yesterday  to  learn  that 
John  R.  Hill,  Jr.,  president  and  clilef 
executive  officer  of  Gifford-Hill  &  Co., 
has  been  honored  as  America's  most  out- 
standing corporate  executive  in  the 
building  materials  industry.  The  award, 
presented  by  Financial  World  magazine, 
was  based  on  Hill's  excellent  manage- 
ment performance  which  contributed  to 
the  dynamic  advancement  of  Gifford- 
Hill  Co.,  and  the  overall  betterment  of 
his  industi-y  and  his  community.  Having 
known  John  for  many  years  and  having 
observed  his  outstanding  work  both  for 
Gifford-Hill  and  for  Dallas,  I  know  tliat 
Financial  World  showed  deep  perception 
in  their  excellent  selection.  ; 

John  first  went  with  Gifford-Hill  in 
1946,  and  served  in  a  variety  of  capacities 
until  1969  when  he  was  named  president. 
Gifford-Hill  has,  during  Hill's  presi- 
dency, attained  a  vei-y  impressive  record 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  and  most 
forward-moving  industries.  The  com- 
pany maintains  a  wide  range  of  activities 
Including  construction  materials  and 
concrete  products;  truck  transporatlon ; 
agricultural  and  Industrial  products;  and 
real  estate  Investment  and  development. 
During  1974,  Glfford-Hlll  achieved  rec- 
ord earnings. 
John  Hill  has  also  been  an  outstanding 
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neighbor  in  the  community.  He  has 
served  as  president  and  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Tlmberlawn  Foundation, 
president  of  the  City  Club  of  Dallas,  and 
board  member  of  the  Dallas  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Dallas  Society  of 
Crippled  Children, 

We  in  Dallas  have  always  valued 
John's  business  and  community  leader- 
ship. We  are  most  proud  to  see  him  hon- 
ored nationally  among  Americas  top 
corporate  executives  as  the  best  corpo- 
rate official  in  the  building  materials 
indu.stry. 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  RESEARCH.  DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  K 

Thursday,  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1975,  I  introduced  a  bill  (HR. 
5470)  which  would  establish  a  program, 
within  ERDA,  to  demonstrate  the  prac- 
tical u.se  of  electric  cars  for  short-range 
use  in  every  area  of  this  country.  I  have 
been  joined  in  introducing  this  bill  by 
Congressman  Olin  E.  Teagtje,  Congress- 
man Charles  A.  MosHER,  Congressman 
George  E.  Brown  of  California,  and  Con- 
gressman Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.  The  im- 
pact of  this  bill  will  be  of  major  impor- 
tance to  our  counti-y  because  it  would 
greatly  contribute  to  the  conserviaion  of 
liquid  fuels  and  thus  decrease  our  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  supplies  ol  petro- 
leum. Also,  it  would  sipnificanUy  reduce 
urban  noise  and  environmental  pollu- 
tion. 

The  legislation  is  primarily  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  commercial  feasibil- 
ity of  electric  vehicles — particularly  as 
second  cars,  or  as  vehicles  for  short- 
range  errands  and  commuting — applica- 
ble for  most  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
United  States.  The  legislation  will  also 
provide  information  leading  to  the  im- 
provement of  design  and  performance 
characteristics  of  electric  vehicles,  so 
that  they  will  become  more  competitive 
with  gasoline -driven  vehicles  for  a  larger 
number  of  uses  throughout  this  coun- 
tiy.  The  bill  calls  for  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
to  undertake  a  3-year  program  in  which 
10,000  electric  vehicles  would  be  pur- 
chased and  leased  In  all  areas  of  the 
country,  probably  on  a  lottery  basis. 
After  an  appropriate  period  of  time  for 
final  testing  and  evaluation,  the  vehicles 
would  be  sold. 

The  3-year  program,  which  would  cost 
$40  million  annually,  consists  of  two 
phases.  The  first  Is  the  introduction 
within  1  year  of  several  thousand  elec- 
trically-powered vehicles,  using  existing 
American  automobile  chassis.  These 
would  obviously  be  small  American  cars, 
and  the  electric  vehicles  would  retain  all 
of  the  safety  features  of  these  cars  ex- 
cept perhaps  for  rapid  acceleration.  The 
second  phase  of  the  program  would  in- 
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volve  the  production  of  several  thou.sand 
vehicles  specifically  designed  for  practi- 
cal electric  propulsion.  Data  would  be 
collected  from  the  use  of  all  of  the.se  ve- 
hicles, and  u.sed  for  design  iinproveni.nt.'^ 
for  UUure  models.  Among  the  .-.ijccii'l 
provi.sioi!  oI  the  'oill  are  n'.eans  to  iJio- 
vide  proteftion  and  incentives  to  .snial) 
businesses  in  order  to  encouta.f'  theij 
widespread  i)arlicipaiion. 

Research  and  development  woukt  ;i:- 
ilude  work  on  energ:,-  storage,  a.i  well  a.- 
conti-nl  s.vstems  and  allover  design  ol 
electric  vehicles,  with  the  aim  of  rer,ch- 
in.ti  maximum  energy  efficiency,  dvua- 
biliiy.  ea.se  of  repair,  and  recyclcibility 
of  parts.  Associated  research  would  focu.s 
on  urban  design  and  tra.Tic  nianaaement 
lor  uptimum  tran-sportation  energy  U'-c. 
and  niiiiinr.un  environmental  de.sjrada- 
tion. 

The  -Administrator  of  ERD.A.  woi'.'d 
al..o  conduct  .studies  ol  tax  provision  . 
rteulatory  law.  and  other  factois  v  inch 
might  tend  to  bias  the  transport;- '•on 
.-y.sle:n  toward  a  particular  type  of  ve- 
iiicle.  These  findings,  as  well  as  a.e.ses.v- 
ment.';  of  the  long-range  environment .-.1 
and  economic  impacts,  would  b?  flist  le- 
):orted  to  Congress  within  6  months,  and 
s'lbsequent  reports  on  the  overall  pioi.- 
re.ss  01  the  project  would  be  rcfiuMHd 
every  6  months  following,  for  tlie  ,l-ye..i- 
Jil'ptinie  of  the  project. 

Electric  cars  have  not  generally  been 
cun.sidered    as   competitors   for   vehicle.s 
powered   with  internal   combustion   en- 
gines, because  so  much  more  power  can 
be  provided  by  an  inteiTial  combustion 
engine,   and    the  resulting  perfonnance 
is  obviou.sly  higher.  The  first  point  th.n 
'his  demonstration  program  would  at- 
tempt to  make,  therefore  is  that  electric 
vehicles  are  completely  adequate  to  me.-i 
a   .sub.stantial  portion  of  the  tra-is)ioi- 
tation  requirements  of  Americans  toda-. 
According  to  the  Environmental  Proter- 
tion  Agency,  more  than  half  of  the  totil 
automobile  miles  dri\'en  today  consists 
of  trips  of  5  miles  or  less.  For  such  short 
trips,  internal  combustion  engines  opei- 
ate  least  efficiently.  Such  trips  as  going 
to  and  from  work,  to  and  from  school. 
and  10  and  from  the  shopping  marke' 
account    for    a    large    fraction    of    our 
gasoline  consumption.  These  trips  could 
ea.sily  be  made  in  electric  vehicles.  Even 
in  so  spreadout  a  city  as  Los  Angel-s. 
tlie  EPA  estimates  that  the  average  driv- 
ing distance  per  day  is  only  about  28 
miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  17  perceiv. 
of  such   personal  trarusportation   need.-, 
could  be  met  by  electric  cars.  Electric 
cars  existing  today  are  capable  of  travel- 
ing up  to  about  60  miles  without  recharg- 
ing batteries,  and  may  reach  speed.-  of 
60  miles  per  hour. 

In  order  to  fm-ther  focus  on  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  electric  vehicles  for  the 
conmiuting  public,  it  is  instructive  to 
consider  tiie  Washington,  D.C.,  metro- 
politan a:-ea.  Within  a  20-mile  radius  of 
the  Capitol — commuting  distance  wirii 
existing  electric  cars — we  find,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  2.7  million 
people. 
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Of  course,  one  or  the  major  reasons 
for  our  legislation  Is  conservation.  Gains 
IV.  rnrrgy  cffici.ncr  would  come  about 
b;,-  off-pcaK.  hfur  rechjrKUig  of  electjic 
car  b'tterips.  Thl-^  would  pt-rmir,  more 
cflicieiii  we  of  f.'xisting  electric  t;enfrat- 
inji  plant  c?.pr>ci?v.  As  thi.s  Nation  luns 
nut  ci  petroleum  and  natur;i;  gas.  it  will, 
lor  'he  balance  of  thir;  centurv.  become 
depeucient  for  nnst  of  u.h  cncryy  on  coal 
.md  nuclear  ti:.^A^n.  Obviously,  cipctric 
vchhles  ran  play  a  Tiaior  rclo  in  con- 
servins  r-trohuni  and  p 'tiL-I'.-um  ('".od- 
ucts.  and  redufr.ig  our  depen'lence  on 
impoils.  In  addition,  of  ccur.se.  th?re  'nill 
be  a  di'iimntic  reduction  ot  p.ir  and  noi.se 
p:*llul.,in  within  oar  metropolitan  area.-. 
The  Committee  on  3c;en<  c  and  Tech- 
.lo.o^^y  c"!i.sidpr"i  th:.  Elerflc  Veliicle 
Re.  erTch.  Dovelcvment  ar.d  Demon.sira- 
iLun  Act,  of  1975  to  be  ."^L-rious  iegi.-ilation. 
to  be  initiated  ar^d  pursued  at  once.  The 
potential  benefits  in  energy  con.'-^' ra- 
tion ^nd  environmental  protection  are 
.<5Ul'  tantial. 

All  Members  a;o  invited  to  join  in  co- 
.-.pon.soring  this  lesivlaticn  The  text  of 
H.P.  .5470  isa.s  lollow.;: 

a  R.  5470 
\  .31  1  Ui  authorise  lu  the  Ei-ergy  R^starili 
..ui  Dt-velopmcnt  Adniiiilstritlon  a  Fcdpriil 
p:()crHm  oj  r<  e  ,'ch,  development,  and 
deiiion-stratlon  deMgned  tn  prornnte  electric 
w.h"'!!'  ttvhiioii'tMe-  and  io  cleinrmstrate 
Mie  c.iiimen  ifti  fe:i=ibilitv  of  electric 
vehicles 

Br  i'  enacted  by  thv  Sriiatc  anr}  House  of 
"cprrsrrjtativei  of  the  United  States  Of 
AmeT-.ca  m  Congre's'i  a^rjvib!er>. 

SH?aT   TtTLE 

Sit  ric'N  1  T'u;  .Act  may  Lc  t  Ited  .'<•■.  the 
'  Ele'jtnc  V°hlc!e  Rp.se-  rch.  Dt  ve'oputvii. ,  and 
DeMiort.tr,iilon  .".■  .  o;  1^75". 

F  tNOIKOS 

Sff:.  a.  The  Ctnyre,«  herel'v  fiiid.s  thui  — 

<lt  truvel  pattern"!  of  cotnmt^rlcat  and  pri- 
vate vehicles  ui  urDan  urea.'^  are  v.cit,hted 
he»\ilv  toward  sl'.ort  and  predictable  trips 
V. fll  wi'-luii  tl'.e  ripabillty  ol  electric  veblcles 
ut  I  urrtT.t  de-l^n; 

(2)  oi;r  balar.co  of  pa.  tn"ii;^  ."iid  our  eto- 
!io;nlo  '^tab^llty  arc  threatened  by  tht-  need 
•o  Import  nil  fcr  the  prcrttictlon  oT  llqii'd 
nie!  fnr  sji'^olliie-po.T?:  f  d  vehlk.les: 

(.3t  the  shortage  of  fuel  tor  gn.'ollne- 
powrcd  vehicles  will   coat:n'ip   IndeHiUtcly; 

(4)  the  tiicrea'-e'l  price  of  pt'.roleuni  is  ;i 
luiiiOT  fttijtor  111  re;eul  liiflaUuu  tienti..; 

(5)  the  strain  on  ludHlduals'  budgets  iu- 
nioted  by  liqntr;  fn.i  pric?s  liitudates  the 
devt-lor>m?nt  c>f  txn  nUematlve  source  of 
prop\ilslon   wherever   poRsibte; 

(H)  f-nvironmer. ti!  pollution  control  Is  be- 
coaan  more  an!  riiore  dlrttmiU  and  expen- 
sive VI  I' h  Uie  u  e  of  ga=olinc-po\*ered  vehi- 
fles.  una  the  ii.eadily  liitreasui^  numbers 
of  tu'h  veblclfi,  threalons  Ihc  qtially  of  the 
a!r  even  v.hsri  .strict  controLs  are  npp'led  to 
InaividiKiI  vehl'.-le?; 

(71  ct'itioniiry  ."^ource^  of  polliitants  are 
poLeaii  lUy  ea5ier  to  control  ti  an  moving 
velaiclcs.  making  it  environmealally  de.sti  able 
for  t-anspfjrtalion  sy-.'cnu-.  lu  be  po-.-. ered 
fvoiii  central  ?ource? 

(8)  liquid-fue!-p->wered  vchlilra  are  ft 
mpjar  source  of   urbm   nat*  pollution; 

(9)  elec'.rtc- powered  vehicles  do  not  cmtt 
uny  &iguifk:ant  pollutant  and  are  far  les« 
noliiy  ;hpn  convent-ioual  atitomo!;ilt  and 
trucks: 

(10)  new  tcchnoloftes  of  propulsion  and 
control  have  niade  electric  veliicles  more 
practicable  than  In  the  pa.=it.  and  devcl  "•)- 
ments  in  battery  technologv  indicate  that 
f'lrtlifi-  progres.-.  is  lU.elv  In  tl'.e  next  detade. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ml)  because  electric  vehicles  n'-e  little  or 
no  eiieriry  when  stopped  In  ni  bun  traffic, 
they  permit  irie  conservation  of  enersy  cur- 
rently wasted  by  coavenlional  automobiles 
auti  trucks. 

( IJ)  the  power  demand?  of  electric  vehicles 
would  proriote  energy  cor.servaliou  by  load- 
inir  iriiitles  in  offpeak  Lite  nipht  hours, 
perir.itMng  more  efficlfnt  iise  of  plant 
cr.pacity: 

(13)  tlie  dcprcFsed  s*ate  fif  the  current 
automobile  indiu-try  would  be  alleviated  by 
Uie  li'.roducliozi  of  new  tf  huologies  more 
t'osfiy  matching  consumer  neods:   and 

'14)  b?.^ai'se  of  the  Ian;  •  cap.tal  lucJs  i-f 
nsw  <r'ii;.p.rti.i;tiii  tf'h'  i  Irji'V.  an^l  t'  " 
buiU-iu  features  of  current  hli,'hway  and 
..jaiiui.auce  systems  which  lend  to  bi.is  com- 
^umcrs  to^'ard  co  .lentlor.al  veVicles.  a  F'^d- 
eral  role  la  required  in  promoting  the  devel- 
»\)mi'nt  t^f  the  socially  desirable  electric 
vehitl.  iiiCii'stry. 

POLlL'Y  ANO  l-OALS 

f-. ".  T  (»)  Tt  Is  defls»red  t.i  be  the  p:ili!.v 
of  \'f  liiUteU  States  and  tne  ptup.jse  of  this 
A'::t  111  d.-inonsTratj  the  coinm^rrnl  foa.sibil- 
I'V  of  electric  vehicles  for  urban  Individual 
and  bn;!.  ess  use  and  to  encourage  research 
and  development  in  new  technologies  lor 
electric  vctilcles  with  wider  applications.  Ui 
order  to  promote  loiiij-rant'e  conservatii^a 
of  Ilqrid  fuel  and  reduce  environmeni.U  pol- 
lution. 

(b)  In  cRir^mg  nut  che  purpose  ui  this 
Act  It  13  the  goal  oi  the  Federal  Go\<>rn- 
nie  .t  — 

(1)  to  pr..-mote  the  substitution  of  electric 
.-•Iiicles  lor  many  p.is  11  e-  rmd  dii-sc'.-p..*- 
irtd  vehic'es  ix'.rrently  u.'ied  in  ryntine  short- 
haul,  low  load  applicat  ion.i: 

(2)  to  lnipl'>iupr.t  this  policy  by  removing 
iiWiitutlonal  h.irriPrs  to  such  stibstiiiition 
wl'-ere  otherwise  practicable; 

(3)  ;o  provide  Incentives  for  co!>.-umcrs  and 
i::di:strv  lo  adopt  and  utilise  elorttrlc  vehicles 
vvhc;:,".  ?r  the  u.-.c  o:  s'i"h  vehiTfs  would  oe 
bitic-nJai:    and 

(4)  to  provide  u  rf.Mjor.h  am!  development 
l.-w.-kirmind  for  :  mtiit  i  nv^iicutl.i'i;  as  rapid- 
ly 8s  D(-^'.:b!e  io  meet  the  fiinlur  (ighteuiiit' 
of  i|.-  did  fuel  availability. 

DFFINmONS 

&:(  .  4   Fir  piiipo.-'es  Of  fhl.s  Act — 

til  The  term  "electric  vehicle"  nirar-s  a 
vehicle  which  is  powered  primnrilv  by  nu 
elecl'ic  mntnr  drawiOfj  current  fiom  r"- 
char  eable  storage  b.'>.tteriPM,  fuel  cells,  or 
other  p::>-tab;e  sources  of  elertrlcal  current. 
It  may  incliidf-  alio  a  non -elect  rtcal  source 
of  p.r.ver  dciitued  to  ch  iri;e  bnttericf  or  [iro- 
\  ide  aa.xUiary  p jwer  to  tlie  wlieeU. 

(tJ'  The  terrn  '  projeJt  '  i  le.i.o  the  Electric 
Ve.Mcla  KCoO  ir:h  Dcvct  ip-iic!it  and  Deiuon- 
-.tr.-'f.on  Pr.-ject  establt-^litd  witl-in  the  En- 
crgv  Rese.irch  and  Dfvelopment  AdmivL^- 
tratiu.i  as  pravid-d  In  section  5  of  thi';  Art. 

I'i)  The  term  "Admin Utrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Devc'.'pment  Adn.lnutraiioa. 

(4 1  The  term  '■si^'ulficaut  numl;^-rs"  ine.-.ns 
numbers  Mimclent  to  u-asure  a  realistic  and 
eTer-tive  dsmo'.sfration  It  support  of  tl'e  ob- 
jectives of  this  .Act;  excep*  that  in  any  event, 
lor  t':e  purpo.-es  of  substction  fa)  of  section 
7.  sl;niticant  numbers  of  vehicles  Siiall  be 
cous.der"d  to  have  bt^n  prcuuccd  if  fire 
tlioti.sjind  or  icvre  ar**  produced. 

Clc.  5.  (a)  The  .■VdniiuL^.trator  i.hu'i!  piiuipt- 
ly  ei-tablish.  as  un  organizational  ei.iHy 
violin  fhe  Energy  P.c<;e.\rch  ;u;d  D'.'vpt,>prr'ent 
.\dminL=trarior!.  the  Electric  Vchi -le  Research, 
Devpli.pmeiit  and   Dem')-;s'ratli^n   Project. 

(b>  Tlje  overall  management  of  the  pro- 
ject .shall  be  the  rcspo'iSibUity  of  the  Ad- 
mini  traior.  but  he  may  CTler  into  such 
arraUf-emenLs  and  ae'-eemcnts  with  the  Na- 
t'.o.al  Afi-i!n,i",t.cs  Htid  Sp.i' e  Admlnistra- 
ti!'i\,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Nat  ouai   Seienrr;  Foiuidr.tlcn.   the  Environ- 
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metita!  Pioteci^Inn  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  I'rban  beielopment.  and  such 
ot.'ier  Federal  offlces  and  agencies  as  he  may 
deim  nccp.s:;pry  or  approprl.ite  for  the  con- 
duct bv  thcni  of  pa'ts  or  asnects  r.f  tl  p  pro- 
ject which  are  within  their  lartlcular  com- 
pe'f  r.cc. 

(i  ,  I  1  prj'Vidin,'  for  I'.io  efTertivp  i-.atirige- 
riieat  of  the  project  the  Admlr.istraior  f-hall 
have  :no..ifi;j   rcipoiisibiiity   for— 

(1)  prnmctUig  ba^'c  research  c/.i  eloc  lic 
'Chicle  Ija'torles.  centre's,  and  motors; 

(?)  determiuuig  optluium  overall  clf^.tric 
•eni-le  uc.sign: 

(3)  conduct;. ig  dtmoiu.tra lions  of  the 
fc.-.-.lbility  of  lommt-rclal  elcttric  vehii.lca 
by  coutractlng  lor  tht  practical  niauufuc..ii:e 
of  electric  vehicles  tuid  by  developing  .a. - 
ra-.tements  with  other  ac.enci!;;  and  uon- 
t.ove'-iuaental  entities  tor  liie  operation  oi 
sd-h  vehicle^: 

(4)  ascertaiiiioi:  cous'initr  iiceci;,  and  a<:- 
sirci  so  as  to  iiiatcn  the  ueslgn  oi  cltctiic 
ichi-lcs  to  tltir  potciitiui  market,  i  nd 

(C)  asccriaming  tiic  lon^-ierm  chanj^ts  in 
roai  d-iiili^n.  urtian  pluuning.  trafllc  managi.'- 
nicnl.  mainteuante  iBjUitles,  utility  rate 
st.ruclitrt'S.  and  tax  policies  ••vhi-h  are  netdtd 
to  facilitate  the  njauuiacture  and  u.se  ot 
el,''.tric  vehi.  les. 

BESKAR'.II  AND  DLV  KLOPMENT 

.Vre.  n  Til"  Administrator,  acting  throtu;h 
fippropiiate  agent -es  and  contractors,  shall 
initiate  and  provWp  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search and  de-Plopment  in  areas  related  to 
electric  vehicles,  includln'.; — 

(1)  entrcy  siorat;c  tPChtKilogy,  Including 
batteries  and  ihPir  potP'itihl  for  convenier.t 
rcclK.rgliiv;; 

(2)  venlcle  c^ait-ol  systems  and  overall 
design  for  energy  crnservatlun.  Including 
the  u.se  of  r  'penerativc  braking'; 

(1!  urban  de;l^n  and  tn«!i:c  ma!ia;'cir,ent 
fjr  opiiiiium  tiansportfition-related  en'Uf;y 
u.se  and  minirrui.i  franf.portation-rela'Pd 
degr.iJai  i.jn  of  tiie  environniput;   and 

(4)  vehicle  design  fc-r  inaximuni  prac»ical 
llf^tinie.  ca-e  oi  repa.r,  uud  iute!Lii:i  t^r- 
abillty  of  p.trts. 

DCMON.<^TRATION 

Sc.  7.  (ai  The  Administrator  .•!;  UI  enter 
into  such  coiitrac's  j,s  may  be  neees.sary  and 
appropriate — 

(1)  for  liie  production,  within  one  year 
alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
of  s;guiflcaiit  ii.inibers  of  urban  pa.ssent;tr 
and  cnmmercia!  velUclc.',  vmeetin^  the  staad- 
artis  and  crittna  d  vtiopc-d  luidti-  s.;biCf  t'oii 
(b))  whi-h  hr.e  electric  propu!.,ion  sysicms 
on  cnnvetition.al  chi'.ssis;  and 

(2)  for  the  production,  within  thr.*  ^  vTirs 
at'.tr  such  date,  of  .<ii;5  \iacant  nmnber  of 
urban  passeumr  ai>d  '-ommercial  vehielefl 
(mectini;  such  standaids)  which  are  speciS- 
cillv  ';csl','ned  fc>r  elecirii-  proptilsiou  as  tlio 
primary  power  .^.jurce. 

(b)  Within  f-nc  h'.uic'red  a".cl  clnhty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .^ct. 
the  .'\diiilni.str:itcr  .sh,.;i  develop  or  airan!;e  for 
the  development  of  performance  standards 
and  criteria  which  are  suitable  for  the  needs 
of  uibpii  private  p  i.^sengirr  vehicles  and  urban 
coinjiercial  vehicles  (mid  which  t^hall  be 
applicable  lo  the  vehicl>'>s  produced  under 
sub.-ection  (a)).  Tiie  standards  and  criteria 
so  developed  shall  not  bo  clengned  -simply  to 
re.lcct  the  ch  .ric'erlsties  cf  currc.it  interi;.'! 
eombustinn  engine  nutonnbiles  imd  iruck.s, 
but  .shall  also  f»l:p  Into  nc(ount  the  factors 
of  enersry  conservation,  urban  traffic  charac- 
teristics, patterns  of  use  for  "second"  ve- 
hicles, consumer  preferences,  maintenance 
ueetls.  battery  recbarging  char  icterist  Ics.  ma- 
•  eria'H  demand  and  recycUibllity.  vehicle 
safety  and  insiu  ability,  and  other  relevant 
CO.;  iderattons,  ;,-.  s'.ich  t.ictorj  and  cinsider- 
atio"!-;  particularly  apply  to  or  affect  vehicles 
with  e'ectric  prop-i'^iou  s-i-stems,  Sitch  stiiud- 
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ards  and  criteria  are  to  be  developed  and 
determined  separately  for  vehicles  designed 
with  electric  propulsion  systema  on  oonven- 
tion.al  chassis  and  for  vehicles  specifically 
designed  for  electric  propulsion  as  the  pri- 
mary power  source.  In  developing  sucb 
standards  and  criteria,  the  Administrator 
bhall  consult  with  appropriate  authorities 
concerning  design  needs  for  electric  vehicles 
compatible  with  long-range  urban  planning 
and  traffic  management. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  make  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate — 

( 1 )  for  the  Introduction  of  the  electric 
vehicles  produced  under  subsection  (a)  into 
the  vehicle  fleets  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  Federal  agencies: 

(2)  for  the  introduction  of  such  vehicles 
Into  individual  and  business  use,  with  the 
individuals  and  businesses  involved  being 
chosen  by  an  equitable  process  (such  as  a 
lottery  In  each  region  or  category)  and  being 
given  the  option  of  purchasing  or  leasing 
such  vehicles  under  terms  and  conditions 
which  will  Insure  their  widespread  use; 

(3)  for  the  evaluation  of  electric  vehicle 
performance  and  of  consumer  reaction  to 
electric  vehicles  in  use; 

(4)  for  demonstration  maintenance  proj- 
ects (including  maintenance  organleatlon 
and  equipment  needs),  and  model  training 
projects  on  maintenance  procedures;  and 

(5)  for  the  dissemination  of  data  on  elec- 
tric vehicle  safety  and  operating  character- 
istics (Including  nontechnical  descriptive 
data  made  available  through  the  Government 
Printing  Offlce)  to  State  and  municipal  con- 
sumer affairs  agencies  and  groups. 

fSE    OF    ELECTRIC    VEHICLES    BY    FEDER.^L 
AGENCIES 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  shall  arrange  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  electric  vehicles  into  their  fleets 
as  soon  as  possible.  For  competitive  procure- 
ment purposes  In  purchasing  such  vehicles, 
life  cycle  costing  and  the  beneficial  emission 
characteristics  of  electric  vehicles  shall  be 
fully  taken  into  account.  In  any  case  where 
(as  determined  by  the  head  of  the  agency  In- 
volved) electric  vehicles  are  practical  but  are 
not  economically  competitive  with  conven- 
tional vehicles,  the  Administrator  may  pay 
the  Incremental  cost  of  the  electric  vehicles 
(as  a  part  of  the  demonstration  program 
under  section  7)  to  Insure  that  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  electric  vehicles  are  placed 
in  use  by  Federal  agencies. 

INCENTIVES    AND    ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  the  existence  of  any 
tax,  regulatory,  traffic,  urban  design,  and 
other  Institutional  factors  which  tend  or 
may  tend  to  bias  transportation  systems  to- 
ward vehicles  of  particular  characteristics, 
and  shall  report  the  results  of  such  study  to 
the  Congress  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Tlie  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
continuing  assessment  of  the  long-range  ma- 
terials demand  and  pollution  effects  which 
may  result  from  or  in  connection  with  the 
electrification  of  urban  trafHc,  and  shall  In- 
clude a  statement  of  his  current  findings  in 
each  report  submitted  under  section  12.  Any 
environmental  Impact  statement  which  may 
be  filed  under  a  Federal  law  with  respect  to 
research,  development,  or  demonstration  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  shall  Include  refer- 
ence to  the  matters  which  are  subject  to 
assessment  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  perform  or 
cause  to  be  performed  studies  and  research 
on  Incentives  to  promote  broader  utilization 
and  consumer  acceptance  of  electric  vehicle 
technologies. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SNCOUXAGEMENT     ANB     PaOTECTION     OF     SMALL 

Btrsimss 
Sec.  10.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  vinder 
this  Act,  the  Admlnlstotttor  shall  take  steps 
to  assure  that  small  business  concerns  and 
qualified  individuals  will  have  realistic  and 
adequate  opportimlties  to  participate  In  the 
program  under  this  Act  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible. 

REPORTS     TO     CONGRESS 

Sec.  11.  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  semiannually  a  report  on  all  ac- 
tivities being  undertaken  or  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing such  projections  and  estimates  as  may  be 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  and  to  Indicate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  and  pace  at  which  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act  are  being  achieved.  Each 
such  report  shall  also  Include  any  recom- 
mendations which  the  Administrator  may 
deem  appropriate  for  legislation  or  related 
action  which  might  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

APPROPKIATTONS 

Sec  12.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  not  to  exceed 
$40,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  fiscal  years 
1976,  1977,  and  1978.  Any  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,  and  any  amount 
authorized  for  either  of  the  first  two  such 
fiscal  years  but  not  appropriated  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year 
through  the  third  such  year. 
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presshig  to  you  sincerest  wishes  for  a  future 
filled  with  many  years  of  well  deserved  Joy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  McPall, 
Jlfcmber  of  Congress. 


PETER  DALBEN  COMPLETES  26 
YEARS  OP  SERVICE  ON  THREE 
BOARDS     OF    EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

of  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  you  and  my  colleagues  a  letter 
I  have  sent  today  to  my  good  friend, 
Peter  Dalben.  Pete  is  retiring  from  public 
service  after  26  years  of  Improving  edu- 
cation in  our  community.  It  is  because  of 
men  and  women  like  Pete  Dalben  that  as 
parents  we  can  look  forward  to  our  chil- 
drens'  progress  and  the  progress  of  our 
Nation.  The  letter  follows: 

Apwi,  11,  1975. 

Dear  Pftf:  It  Is  with  a  sense  of  profound 
regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  and  your 
many  friends  this  evening  to  join  paying 
tribute  and  expressing  appreciation  for  your 
26  years  of  service  to  our  community  on  three 
boards  of  education. 

Long  ago,  I  know,  you  lost  count  of  the 
number  of  meetings  and  hours  you  have 
spent  In  working  to  provide  the  children 
and  young  people  of  our  community  with 
the  best  educational  system  possible. 

The  years  of  your  service  have  been  years 
of  change,  challenge,  and  growth  for  our 
educational  system.  You  and  your  colleagues 
have  met  change  with  vision;  challenge  with 
a  sense  of  duty;  and  growth  by  providing 
leadership  In  the  community. 

Your  career  has  been  capped  with  the 
building  of  the  new  gymnasium  complex 
at  East  Union  High  School.  It  could  have  no 
better  name  than  "Dalben  Center." 

As  you  retire  from  public  service.  I  know 
you  and  Elma  are  looking  forward  to  having 
more  time  to  yourselves  and  your  family, 
though  your  Interest  In  education  will  not 
diminish. 

May  I  join  the  whole  community  In  ex- 


RUTGERS'  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  AS 
THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OP  NEW 
JERSEY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 


OF    NEW   JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Ajiril  10,  1975 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
alumnus  of  Rutgers  University,  it  will  be 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  participate 
in  the  celebration  of  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  Rutgers  as  the  State  university 
of  New  Jersey  by  attending  a  banquet 
on  Saturday,  April  12,  1975,  on  the  New 
Brunswick  campus. 

On  that  evening  1,000  faculty,  admin- 
istrators, alumni,  and  Just  plain  friends 
of  the  university  will  gather  to  honor 
Rutgers  graduates  and  selected  others 
who  have  become  leaders  in  government. 
U.S.  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  Rutgers 
1925,  will  be  the  featured  guest  speaker 
and  will  receive  special  honors  to  mark 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  graduation 
from  Rutgers.  Other  guest  speakers  will 
be  the  Honorable  Brendan  T.  Byrne, 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  Edward  J. 
Bloustein,  president  of  the  university. 

Those  to  be  honored  include  three  for- 
mer Governors  of  New  Jersey,  nine 
alumni  who  are  Members  of  Congress,  21 
alumni  who  are  members  of  the  State 
legislature,  and  former  university  pres- 
idents. Dr.  Mason  W.  Gross  and  Dr. 
Lewis  Webster  Jones. 

The  Governors  to  be  honored  include 
Robert  B.  Meyner,  Richard  J.  Hughes — 
currently  Chief  Justice  of  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court — William  T.  Cahill,  and 
the  incumbent  Governor,  Brendan  T. 
Byrne. 

Rutgers  alumni  presently  serving  in 
Congress  are  Senators  Clifford  P.  Case 
and  Harrison  Williams,  and  Represent- 
atives DoMmicK  V.  Daniels,  James  J. 
Florid,  James  J.  Howard,  William  J. 
Hughes,  Matthew  J.  Rinaldo,  Peter  W, 
RoDiNo,  and  myself. 

Rutgers  alumni  in  the  State  senat-e  are 
Herbert  J.  Buehler,  Martin  L.  Greenberg, 
Joseph  A.  Maressa,  Carmen  A.  Orechio, 
Barry  Parker,  and  Raymond  J.  Zane. 

Rutgers  alumni  assemblymen  are 
George  H.  Barbour,  William  J.  Bate, 
Gertrude  Berman,  John  Paul  Doyle,  Wil- 
liam E.  Flynn,  John  H.  Froude,  William 
J.  Hamilton,  Eldridge  Hawkins.  Alan 
Karcher,  Herbert  C.  Klein,  Harold  Mar- 
tin, Ronald  Owens.  Victor  A.  Rizzolo, 
Karl  Weidel,  and  Charles  D.  Worthing- 
ton. 

Tliis  occasion  is  only  one  ."special  event 
in  a  month-long  series  of  concerts,  lec- 
tures, art  exhibits,  tours,  and  sports 
events — almost  all  free  to  the  public— to 
commemorate  the  action  of  tlie  New  Jer- 
sey Legislature  in  1945  designating  Rut- 
gers to  be  the  source  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  education,  research  and  pub- 
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he  service  for  the  citizens  of  the  Garden 
State.  President  Edward  J.  Bloustein  has 
liivited  all  New  Jersey  citizens  to  visit 
their  State  university  during  this  open- 
nou>e  celebration. 

The  most  dynamic  and  challenging 
jeriod  in  Rutgers'  history  as  an  educa- 
uonal  institution  has  been  its  immediate 
past  30  years  as  the  State  university  of 
New  Jersey.  During  those  tliree  decades 
Rutgers  grew  from  a  collection  of  small 
colleges  in  New  Brunswick  into  one  of 
the  20  largest  universities  in  the  coun- 
try, encompassing  three  major  urban 
centers  and  numerous  teaching  and  re- 
search facilities  thioughout  the  State. 

Recognition  by  the  State  legislature 
In  1945  as  the  State  university— after 
having  been  the  land-grant  college  since 
1864 — was  only  an  initial  step  toward  the 
full-fledged  State  university  status  which 
is  the  cun-ent  responsibility  of  Rutgers 
and  its  mandate  for  the  future. 

A  comparison  of  the  university  then 
and  now  reveals  a  staggering  growth 
pattern.  In  October  1944.  the  number  of 
college  credit  students  totaled  3.166.  In 
October  1974  the  university  enrolled  a 
total  of  44.469  credit  students. 

Rutgers'  vast  physical  expansion  over 
30  years  is  virtually  unparalleled  among 
State  universities.  Since  the  middle 
1950"s  alone,  Rutgers  has  built  or  reno- 
vated more  than  90  major  buildings. 

Rutgers"  physical  plant  increased  in 
value  from  a  little  over  $20  million  in 
1944  to  more  than  $321  million  in  1974. 
Along  with  physical  expansion  went 
enormous  educational  strides  as  Rutsjers 
increased  the  depth  and  breadth  of  its 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  profes- 
sional courses,  the  intensity  of  its  re- 
search activities,  and  the  range  of  sei"v- 
Ices  to  the  public. 

Among  new  educational  units  the  30 
years  since  the  war  era  have  spawned 
are  graduate  schools  of  education,  social 
work,  library  service,  and  business  ad- 
ministration, two  new  undergraduate 
colleges — Cook  and  Livingston — in  the 
New  Brunswick  area,  undergraduate  col- 
leges and  law  schools  in  Newark  and 
Camden,  institutes  for  microbiology, 
politics,  and  animal  behavior,  and  cen- 
ters for  the  study  of  alcohol,  labor  re- 
lations, and  marine  sciences. 

Although  it  is  celebrating  30  years  as 
the  State  university  of  New  Jersey,  Rut- 
gers was  founded  in  1766  as  the  eighth 
college  in  the  Colonies.  Therefore,  we 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  Rutgers'  designation — the  only 
university  which  can  claim  a  colonial 
background — as  the  land-grant  college 
and  status  as  the  State  university. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEE  HAMILTON'S  MARCH  12  WASH- 
INGTON REPORT:  "SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY IS  SOUND" 


Apiil  10,  1975 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 
Thursday.  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  MIK'VA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 148,  rollcall  No.  105,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  off  the  House  floor.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Thursday.  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  March  12.  1975,  Wash- 
ington Report.  "Social  Security  Is 
Sound": 

Social  Seclriiy  Is  Soi'Nd 

The  social  security  system  is  not  bankrupt, 
unsound,  or  doomed  to  collapse  and  con- 
tinues to  merit  the  basic  confidence  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  it  serves 

That  is  the  verdict  of  five  former  secre- 
taries of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  who 
recently  studied  the  social  secvuity  sy.siem. 
They  concluded  that  attacks  on  us  basic 
durability  and  health  are  unlounded  and  a 
disservice  to  the  public  and  that  the  system 
will  continue  to  functioti  well  if  it  Is  adapted 
to  changing  times  and  conditions. 

There  is  no  disput  that  public  dlsctission 
is  both  necessary  and  helpful  to  Improve  the 
social  security  system  and  that  the  debate 
should  Include  such  questions  as  the  level 
of  benefits,  the  test  of  retirement,  the  bene- 
fit rights  accorded  women,  and  the  adequacy 
and  equity  of  financing  Nevertheless,  since 
1938  the  basic  integrity  of  the  system  has 
been  reaffirmed  with  each  exhaustive  review 
by  social  security  advisory  councils  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  private  insurance 
industry. 

These  are  some  of  the  Important  questions 
the  former  secretaries  addressed  in  their  re- 
port on  the  status  of  social  security: 

Question.  Is  it  trtie  that  promised  .social 
security  benefits  may  not  be  paid  In  the  fu- 
ture? 

Answer  TTie  claim  to  social  security  bene- 
fits is  a  legal  right  enforceable  In  court 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  Congress  has  gone 
far  to  assure  that  future  legi.'^lators  will  not 
weaken  the  legal  obligation  to  pay  those 
benefits  and  to  make  clear  Its  pledge  to 
honor  the  social  security  commitment. 

Question.  Is  social  security  the  same  thing 
as  Insurance? 

Answer.  Strictly  speaking  social  security  is 
.social  Irusurance.  not  private  Insurance.  Yet 
both  embody  financial  protection  against  de- 
fined hazards  through  a  pooling  of  con- 
tributions and  a  sharing  of  risks  on  the 
happening  of  stated  evenus.  Workers'  social 
security  payments  are  both  taxes  and  con- 
tributions to  an  Insurance  system 

Question.  Are  social  security  trust  funds 
too  small? 

Answer  Social  security  advisory  councils 
and  the  insurance  industry  have  repeatedly 
concluded  that  social  security  re.serves  are 
adequate.  A  government  insurance  sy.stem 
which  has  its  future  Income  assured  by  the 
taxing  power  needs  a  trust  fund  only  as  a 
contingency  reserve  large  enough  to  meet 
temporary  changes  in  income  and  outgo.  As 
long  as  his  benefits  are  adequately  assured 
by  the  governments  ability  to  obtain  future 
Income,  today's  young  worker  need  have  no 
concen  because  his  contributions  are  used  to 
pay  today's  beneficiaries,  or  because  his  fu- 
ture benefits  will  be  paid  from  future  con- 
tributions. 

Question.  Are  social  security  taxes  regres- 
sive? 

Answer  Taking  into  account  both  social 
security  benefits  and  contributions,  the  so- 
cial security  system  as  a  whole  Is  not  regres- 
sive. The  benefit  formula  Ls  so  designed  as  to 
give  a  larger  return  for  each  dollar  of  con- 
tribution to  the  low  wage  earner  than  to  the 
high,  and  the  net  effect  of  the  system  Is  to 


transfer  .some  Income  from  the  more  affluent 
a-s  a  group  to  the  less  affluent. 

Question.  Does  social  security  give  the  con- 
tributor a  poor  bargain? 

AiLswer.  The  Individual  receives  better 
value  from  the  government  than  he  could 
obtain  elsewhere.  Excluding  speculative  in- 
vestment. It  is  not  true  that  the  social  secu- 
rity contributor  could  get  a  better  return  by 
investing  In  the  private  market.  Considering 
the  automatic  cost-of-living  and  benefits 
level  Increases,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
worker  receives  protection  worth  more  than 
his  total  contributions  with  interest. 

Question.  Will  the  social  security  system 
require   additional  financing  in  the  future? 

Answer.  It  is  estimated  that  over  the  next 
25  years  that  Income  to  support  the  cash 
benefit  program  will  need  to  be  increased  by 
about  10';  to  15:.  particularly  toward  the 
year  2000.  The  problem  is  easily  manageable 
and  does  not  constitute  a  financial  crisis. 
One  rea.son  for  the  Increase  In  the  long  run 
IS  that  a  lower  birth  rate  will  result  in  a 
Higher  proportion  of  retired  people,  as  com- 
pared with  active  workers.  The  additional 
income  that  will  be  needed  could  come  In 
part  from  an  Increase  in  the  maximum  earn- 
ings base,  rather  than  entirely  from  the  con- 
tribution rate,  or  It  could  come  from  general 
revenues. 

(Note.— The  above  is  taken  from  "Social 
Security:  A  Sound  and  Durable  Institution 
of  Great  Value,"  by  Wilbur  Cohen,  Robert 
Finch.  Arthur  Fleming.  John  Gardner.  Elliot 
Richardson.  Robert  Ball,  William  Mitchell, 
and  Charles  Schottland.) 


DISASTER  PREPAREDNESS 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration released  today  the  results 
of  a  study  of  tornadoes  and  schools.  Sev- 
en university  professors,  all  architects 
and  engineers,  have  scientifically  deter- 
mined the  safest  parts  of  a  school  in 
which  to  seek  shelter  in  case  of  a  tornado. 

I  think  it  is  vital  that  such  potentially 
lifesaving  information  gets  the  widest 
distribution  that  is  possible.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  provide  the  public  with 
all  the  disaster  preparedness  informa- 
tion that  is  available  and  to  remind  citi- 
zens that  they  may  have  only  a  moment's 
notice  to  prepare  for  a  tornado  like  the 
one  which  devastated  Xenia,  Ohio,  just 
1  year  ago  last  week.  For  these  reasons, 
I  am  inserting  the  news  release  pre- 
pared by  NO  A  A  to  explain  the  results  of 
the  study  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Tornado  Safety  Rules  for  Schools 

A  team  of  seven  university  professors  has 
come  up  with  some  potentially  lifesaving 
refinements  to  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration's  National 
Weather  Service  safety  rules  for  shielding 
schoolchildren    against    tornadoes. 

Their  recommendations  to  the  Commerce 
Department  agency  are  based  on  numerous 
on-site  Inspections  of  schools  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  tornadoes  during  the  past  few 
years.  Their  key  finding  is  that  the  worst 
effect  of  a  tornado  on  a  schoolbullding  is 
a  savage  blast  of  wind  from  the  portion  of 
the  rotating  funnel  augmented  by  the  tor- 
nado's forward  speed.  Since  most  tornadoes 
come  from  the  southwest,  this  means  the 
extreme   blast   usually   will   come  from   the 
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southwest,  and  that  schoolrooms  on  upper 
floors  facing  south  and  west  usually  will  b« 
hardest  hit,  and  most  dangerous  to  occupy. 
The  safest  places  in  a  school  with  no  base- 
ment usually  will  be  Interior  corridors  on 
the  lowest  floor  that  open  to  the  east  and 
north,  where  the  wind  force  usually  wUl  b» 
least. 

If  the  school  has  a  basement,  that  ol 
course  remains  the  safest  place  of  all. 

Previously,  It  had  been  thought  that  a 
possibly  greater  effect  than  wind  was  the 
explosion  of  air  trapped  inside  a  school- 
building  when  the  low-pressure  "eye"  of  the 
tornado  passed  overhead,  causing  all  of  the 
walls  to  fall  outward  and  the  roof  to  blow 
off  Actually,  it  seldom  happens  that  way,  says 
the  team,  in  their  Investigations,  walls  and 
windows  on  south  and  west  sides  sometimes 
would  fall  outward,  but  rarely. 

The  wind  force  of  a  powerful,  fast-moving 
tornado  may  be  100  miles  per  hotu:  stronger 
on  the  right  side  than  the  left. 

Combining  this  knowledge  with  the  fact 
that  90  percent  of  all  major  U.S.  tornadoes 
come  from  a  direction  somewhere  between 
south-southwest  and  west-southwest,  you 
get  a  guide  by  which  school  administrators 
and  other  Institutional  officials  can  select,  in. 
advance,  the  portions  of  their  buildings  that 
are  likely  to  be  safest,  and  those  most 
dangerous,  If  a  large  tornado  makes  a  direct 
hit  on  their  buUding. 

The  professors  who  did  the  research  for 
the  report  are  James  Abernethy  of  Lawrence 
Institute  ol  Technology.  Southfleld,  Mich- 
igan, project  coordinator;  Joseph  Minor, 
James  McDonald,  and  Kishor  Mehta  of  Texas 
Tech  Univ.;  Uwe  Koehler  of  Ball  State  Unl- 
versitv,  Indiana:  Billy  Manning  of  Auburn 
University,  Alabama;  and  Thomas  Hanson 
of  the  University  of  Detroit.  All  are  either 
architects  or  engineers.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Community  Preparedness  staff 
of  the  Weather  Service. 

The  researchers  said  the  principal  effects  of 
the  peak  tornado  winds  are,  In  order  ol  im- 
portance: first,  the  disintegrating  pressure 
against  walls,  windows  and  doors;  second, 
the  devastating  effect  of  mlssUes  propelled 
bv  the  wind:  third,  the  collapse  of  high  por- 
tions of  buildings,  such  as  chimneys,  into 
lower  parts  which  would  otherwise  suffer  lit- 
tle damage,  and  last,  the  explosive  pressure 
differential  when  air  pressure  Inside  a  build- 
ing is  momentarily  higher  than  outside.  They 
said  school  buildings  designed  to  meet  usual 
code  requirements  seldom  fall  because  of  ex- 
plosive decompression,  but  usually  because 
of  some  combination  of  the  other  three. 

The  analysts  reported  that  time  and  time 
again  they  found  tornado-devastated 
schools  with  south  and  west  walls  knocked 
Inward,  and  that  shattered  window  glass  fre- 
quently was  Imbedded  In  Interior  walls  of 
south-facing  rooms,  UUistratlng  the  extreme 
danger  of  remaining  In  such  areas.  Windows 
on  north-facing  rooms  were  often  intact. 

They  cautioned  that  large  rooms  with  free- 
.«;pau  roofs  are  particularly  dangerous  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  of  roof  failure,  and 
subsequent  showering  of  debris  on  people 
huddled  below.  They  said  roofs  of  rooms  such 
as  ■;ymnasiums,  cafeterias,  and  auditoriums 
fail  because  of  aerodynamic  "lifting"  by 
winds  passing  over  the  roof  plus  "ballooning" 
from  within  caused  by  Inrushlng  air  through 
openings  In  an  exterior  wall — a  dynamic  duo 
of  destruction. 

Other  places  to  be  avoided  besides  rooms 
on  the  windward  side  and  rooms  with  broad 
roofs  are  listed  as  areas  with  lots  of  glass, 
corridors  and  spaces  likely  to  become  "wind 
tunnels."  and  areas  with  load-bearing  walls. 
"All  buildings  have  one  or  more  of  these  un- 
desirable features."  they  wrote.  "Pinpointing 
them  is  helpful  in  predicting  portions  that 
will  be  most  severely  damaged." 

Tlie  "wind  tunnel"  effect  occurs  In  corri- 
dors aiid  spaces  in  line  with  the  tornado's 
travel.  Glass,  gravel,  dirt  and  all  kinds  of 
debris     will     actually     move     horizontally 
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through  these  tunnels.  So  it's  vital  for  peo- 
ple caught  In  such  locftttons  to  sit,  crouch, 
or  lie  flat  and  cover  their  heads.  Better  stui, 
avoid  tising  corridors  with  openings  that  face 
south  or  west.  Interior  ootildors  facing  north 
are  usually  safest,  followed  by  those  facing 
east.  Also  stay  away  from  doorways  that  open 
Into  south-  or  west-facing  rooms.  If  It's  nec- 
essary to  occupy  a  corridor  with  a  door  fac- 
ing an  approaching  tornado,  stay  well  back 
from  the  door. 

The  warning  against  load-bearing  walls  bt)- 
plles  to  rooms  where  roofs  and  floors  depend 
on  walls  for  their  support.  If  the  wall  col- 
lapses, the  roof  or  floor  also  fails — a  very 
dangerous  combination. 

Reversing  the  coin,  the  report  also  li.st? 
"good  features"  for  tornado  shelters,  in  order 
of  Importance,  as  a  place  on  the  lowest  floor. 
under  a  short-span  celling.  In  the  interior  cf 
the  building,  in  a  room  with  framed  con- 
struction rather  than  long-bearing  walls.  It 
recommends  six  square  feet  per  person  In  the 
shelter  area. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  SUPPORT 
ISRAEL 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
weeks  there  has  arisen  a  popular  mis- 
conception that  the  support  of  the 
American  people  for  the  State  of  Israel 
has  seriously  eroded.  This  attitude  has 
supposedly  been  intensified  by  the  at- 
tempt of  some  in  the  administration  to 
place  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  peace  mission  at  the 
feet  of  Israel  and  by  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  our  Middle  East  policy 
will  be  reassessed.  Others  believe  that 
the  country's  preoccupation  with  the 
energy  crisis  and  the  attempts  to  lessen 
our  dependence  on  Arab  oil  has  fostered 
a  decline  In  sympathy  for  the  plight  of 
Israel. 

A  recent  study  by  the  well-known  and 
highly  respected  public  opinion  analyst, 
Louis  Harris,  reveals,  however,  that  there 
has  not  been  any  erosion  for  the  support 
of  Israel  by  the  American  public.  In  fact. 
Mr.  Harris  declares  "that  "support  for 
Israel  is  now  at  a  record  peak."  In  a  re- 
cent New  York  Times  Magazine  article 
it  was  reported  that  52  percent  of  the 
American  public  now  sympathizes  with 
'jrael,  an  increase  from  the  39  percent 
who  held  that  opinion  in  1973  after  the 
Yom  Kippur  war.  The  Harris  poll  also 
discloses  that  our  fellow  citizens  came 
down  decisively  against  abandoning 
Israel  to  get  enough  oil — 64  to  18  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  critical  to 
have  a  sense  of  the  broad  support  for  the 
current  U.S.  policy  toward  Israel  by  the 
American  public  as  we  listen  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  this  evening  and  con- 
sider our  overall  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. I  submit  Mr.  Harris'  most  timely 
and  perceptive  article  herewith,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record,  and  urge  that  our 
colleagues  give  it  full  and  cai-eful  atten- 
tion: 

Oil    or    Israel? 

(By  Louis  Harris) 
There  Is  a  deep  and  disturbing  couiiter- 
point  to  Henry  Kissinger's  flying  diplomacy 
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(now  grounded)  In  the  Middle  East.  It  Is 
the  feeling  here  at  home — and  particularly 
among  the  Eastern  Establishment — that  the 
traditional  American  support  for  Israel  is 
crumbling  and  that  anti-Semitism  may  be 
on  the  rise.  Put  somewhat  differently.  In  the 
prospective  trade-off  between  the  need  to 
get  along  with  the  oil-rich  Arabs  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  Jewish  state,  the  Jews  are 
going  to  be  the  losers. 

The  sentiment  Is  expressed  in  many  other 
ways.  A  prominent  Eastern  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, who  Is  Jewish,  remarked :  "Most  Amer- 
icans are  practical  and  pragmatic.  They  are 
not  that  principled.  And  when  they  be- 
come convinced  that  we  must  get  oil  from  the 
Arabs,  they'll  say,  'The  Jews  be  damned.'  " 
A  leading  doctor,  also  Jewish,  had  a  more 
apocalyptic  vision:  "I'm  not  even  religious, 
nor  have  I  been  that  enamored  of  Israel.  But 
now  I  think  that  if  Israel  goes  down  the 
drain,  it  will  be  followed  by  pogroms  against 
the  Jews  in  e%'ery  Western  country.  Includ- 
ing this  one." 

This  apprehension,  this  deep  distrust  of 
the  world  about  them  Is  characteristic  of 
the  way  many  Jews  see  the  present  situa- 
tion. And  it  must  be  said  that  they  can  find 
reasons  for  their  fears.  During  a  recent  con- 
versation, a  top  executive  of  an  oil  com- 
pany In  New  York  City  summed  up  his  view 
of  the  current  scene :  "The  balance  of  power 
In  the  world  has  passed  Into  new  bands. 
Israel  is  going  to  be  lucky  to  stirvive.  The 
old  voting  power  of  Jews  In  America  Is  go- 
ing to  give  way  to  a  new  realization  that 
Arab  oil  power  is  a  price  America  must  both 
reckon  with  and  ultimately  compromise 
with,  even  If  Israel  has  to  go." 

A  highly  publicized  variant  of  this  view 
was  offered  by  Gen.  George  Brown,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  during  an 
Informal  talk  at  the  Duke  University  Law 
School.  He  said  that  if  Americans  suffered 
enough  because  of  the  energy  shortage  "they 
might  get  tough  minded  enough  to  stop  the 
Jewish  influence  in  this  country  and  break 
that  lobby."  And  then,  rather  mindlessly, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  the  "Jews  own  the 
banks  and  the  newspapers  in  this  country. 
Just  look  where  the  Jewish  money  is."  Gen- 
eral Brown  was  scolded  by  President  Ford; 
he  apologized,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 
When  Jewish  organizations  threatened  to  de- 
mand his  removal,  they  were  persuaded  to 
hold  back  on  the  grounds  that  forcing  the 
general  out  would  be  taken  as  proof  of  the 
power  of  "Jewish  influence"  at  the  highest 
levels. 

Others  have  pointed  out  the  obvious  mis- 
conceptions behind  General  Brown's  remarks. 
There  also  seemed  to  be  a  series  of  linked 
underlying  assumptions:  Israel's  reputation 
in  the  United  States  was  built  on  its  mili- 
tary success.  The  life-line  for  Israel  was 
American  mUltary  assistance.  The  more  the 
Soviet  Union  poured  arms  Into  Egypt  and 
Syria,  the  bigger  the  United  States  build-up 
In  Israel.  As  former  Senator  William  Ful- 
brlght  remarked  several  times,  the  pro-Israel 
Jewish  Influence  In  Washington  was  so  great 
that  it  could  command  as  many  as  71  out 
of  100  members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Thus,  Jewish  voting  power,  strategically 
located  In  pivotal  states,  such  as  New  York, 
California,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, along  with  Jewish  money  In  political 
campaigns,  provided  the  political  muscle  to 
guarantee  unlimited  American  backing  for 
Israel. 

But,  now,  the  argument  goes,  things  are 
different.  The  myth  of  Israeli  military  In- 
vincibility has  been  shattered.  Israel  did  not 
win  the  Yom  Kippur  War  In  1973.  'With  Its 
traditional  air-power  supremacy  blunted  by 
Russian  missiles  In  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Syrian  Armies  there  was  a  stand- 
off. At  the  same  time  the  Arab  stereotype 
has  changed.  No  longer  could  they  be  seen  as 
backward  sheiks  garbed  In  white  sheets  and 
living  in  desert  tents.  Tliey  control  a  large 
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pare  of  the  worlds  most  precious  raw  ma- 
terial— oil.  And  the  American  people  bav* 
to  come  to  ternis  with  this  new  power  or 
find  themselves  in  the  deepest  trouble  for 
lack  of  energy.  Finally,  the  relentless  Jewish 
effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  power  cen- 
'ers  in  Washington  is  beginning  to  backfire 
Indeed,  the  failure  of  Kissinger'.s  mission 
was  underscored  by  President  Ford's  state- 
ment, made  les.s  than  24  hours  after  Ki.s- 
.singers  return,  that  if  Israel  had  been  a 
bit  more  flexible  ...  it  would  have  been  the 
best  Insurance  for  peace  '  The  Admmistr.i- 
tlon  stressed  that  the  time  had  coma  to 
reassess  American  policy,  though  Ki.ssmger 
was  quick  to  point  out  that  ■  puni.shment  of 
a  friend  cannot  be  the  purpose  ';  nor  would 
he  publicly  affi.x  blame  on  the  Israelis  or  the 
Arabs  for  the  collapse  of  the  talks.  Neverthe- 
less, a  sensible  inference  was  that  Ford,  who 
needs  a  conspicuous  succe.-.s  in  the  Interna- 
tional field  for  his  own  political  well-being. 
did  blame  the  Israelis  and  was  angry  at  them 
It  Is  also  possible  that  he  misjudged  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Taken  together,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
the  events  of  the  la.->t  year  and  a  half  seem 
to  have  produced  three  main  conceptions 
In  many  American  minds  (1»  Jewl.sh  power 
could  well  be  eroding  in  the  United  States, 
accordingly  weakmg  the  lifeline  to  Israel; 
(2)  traditional  Israeli  intransigence  would 
no  longer  be  tolerated:  (3i  with  the  decline 
of  sympathy  for  Israel  and  the  growth  of 
Arab  power,  a  spate  of  anti-Semitism  could 
well  break  out  in  the  We.stem  world. 

The  trouble  with  almost  all  of  this  i.s  that 
it  simply  doesn't  square  with  prevailing;  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  St.ites  And  the 
single  group  which  most  underestimates  the 
pro-Israel  sentiment  in  this  country  and 
meet  overestimates  the  po6,iibility  of  the 
anti-Semitism  is  none  other  than  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  commtiniiy  Instead  of  slipping 
away,  support  for  Israel  is  now  at  lecord 
peak  A  recent  Hams  survey  indicates  that 
52  per  cent  of  the  public  now  sympathizes 
with  Israel,  up  sharply  from  the  39  per  cent 
who  felt  that  way  in  1973.  right  after  the  Yom 
Kippur  War.  By  contrast.  7  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  Arab  side  in  the  Middle  Eastern  conflict. 
A  national  leadership  group  drawn  from 
government  and  politics,  business,  labor, 
communications,  education,  religion,  and 
volunlary  organizations  was  56  percent  in 
sympathy  with  I.->rael.  while  only  5  per  cent 
supported  the  Arab  cause. 

Later  this  year.  Congress  must  decide 
whether  to  give  Israel  $1  8-billlon  in  military 
aid,  a  much  higher  sum  than  that  country 
has  ever  asked  for  before  American  public 
opinion  has  not  always  favored  sending  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Israel  Back  in  1967,  when 
Israel  was  rolling  up  its  ^mashing  victory  of 
the  Six  Day  War.  a  39  per  cent  to  35  per  cent 
plurality  of  the  public  oppo.sed  sendiiig  mili- 
tary aid.  During  the  1973  war.  opltuon  .shifted 
and  a  relatively  narrow  46  to  34  per  cent 
plurality  supported  aid 

But  now.  even  as  the  myih  of  Israel  s  in- 
vincibility has  lost  Its  hold  on  the  public, 
support  for  sendln^'  weapons  to  Israel  has 
grown  enormously  .■V  rather  lop.sided  66  to  24 
per  cent  majority  favors  .sending  Israel  what 
it  needs  in  the  way  of  military  hardware 
(some  have  suggested  that  the  very  size  of 
this  margin  might  tempt  the  Israelis  to  by- 
pass the  Administration  and  take  their  case, 
no  doubt  inadvisedly,  to  the  public  and  the 
Congress  directly  )  This  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  decisive  65  to  22 
per  cent  majority  who  opposes  the  country's 
giving  military  aid  in  general  and  the  74 
to  17  per  cent  who  oppose  .sending  anv  more 
military  assistance  to  Vietnam 

These  findings  about  the  attiiudes  of 
.^mericans  towards  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
and  toward  Jews  in  the  United  States  came 
from  a  sui-vey  that  was  finished  by  the  sec- 
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ond  week  of  January.  Two  major  groups 
were  interviewed;  First  the  public,  in  the 
form  of  a  representative  national  crass  sec- 
tion of  3,377  adults,  including  a  number  of 
Jews:  and  second,  the  leadership  community. 
a  total  of  491  persons  who  are  opinion  leaders 
in  such  areas  as  business,  government,  reli- 
gion, education,  labor  and  communications. 
The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
•he  survey  is  that  when  Israel  Ls  seen  as  a 
'ough,  cocky  Sparta,  the  top  military  power 
Ml  the  Middle  Ea.st.  most  American-,  feel 
little  sen.se  of  urgency  to  send  aid  But  when 
I-.rael  appears  to  be  the  underdog,  alone 
and  -.urrounded  by  hostile  .Arabs,  ilien  a 
better  than  3  to  1  niajorlty  wants  xo  send 
military  aid.  (In  p.issing.  I  should  point 
oiit  that  only  34  per  cent  of  the  public  is 
I'onfideni  that  Lsrael  would  win  another 
wart  Thus,  Israeli  leaders  who  think  the 
uorld  always  wants  to  ride  with  a  winner 
may  be  sorely  underestimating  the  compas- 
sion of  the  American  peopli?  for  the  under- 
dog Of  course,  there  are  other  reasons  for 
'his  overwhelming  support  for  military  aid 
for  Israel  ( which  rises  to  an  even  higher 
75  to  13  per  cent  majority  among  the  lead- 
ers). One  is  a  persistent  worry  about  the 
Russians  and  their  arms  As  a  mechanic  in 
'Y'oungstown.  Ohio,  put  it.  I  hear  the  Rus- 
~.ians  have  .--ent  the  Arabs  all  their  late.st 
planes  and  mLssUes  So  we  better  do  the 
same  or  Israel  will  be  wiped  out.  and  Russia 
u  lU  take  over  the  whole  area   " 

It  must  be  said  that  only  one  out  of  f^ur 
.•\nierit'ans  would  approve  sending  American 
troops  to  the  Middle  East  even  if  Israel  were 
feeing  defeated  by  the  Arabs.  '  and  there  are 
some  who  Will  find  this  a  very  distre.^siiig 
figure.  But  this  Is  a  very  remote  scenario 
and  tne  Israelis  have  always  insisted  that 
they  would  never  ask  for  troops.  The  reluc- 
tance to  send  troops  should  not  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  an  erosion  of  American  support 
for  more  military  aid  for  Israel.  To  the  con- 
trary, there  is  every  sign  that  such  backing 
is  at  a  peak 

Despite   all    that    has   been   said   about    it. 
neither  the  public  nor  the  leadership  group 
:seems    particularly   disturbed   about   Israel's 
so-called    intransigence   in    the   Middle    East 
peace   negotiations    .\  solid   majority  of   the 
public    and    77    percent    of    the    leaders   feel 
that    the    current    Government    of    Lsrael    is 
"reasonable  in  wanting  to  work  for  a  peace 
settlement"    It    should    be    added    that    the 
Egypt  regime  is  also  felt  to  be    "reasonable  ' 
by  a  2  to  1   majority  among  the  public  and 
a  4  to  1  margin  among  the  leadership  group 
In  fact,  there  is  little  demand  from  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  that  Israel  be  per.suaded 
to  give  back  the  territories  it   has  (x-cupied 
since   the    1967   war    The   heavily   prevailing 
view-  at  all  levels  Is  that  "Israel  ha.s  helped 
develop    occupied    Arab    territories   and    will 
work   out  a  fair   way   for   the  Arabs   to  rule 
ihem.selves    In    their    own    territory."    A  55 
per  cent   majority  of  the  public   is  opposed 
to  .America's  pressuring  Israel  to  hand  back 
I  he    occupied    areas,    and    a   wide    65    to  14 
per  cen:   majority  Is  against   Israels  '  giving 
up  occupied   Palestinian  Arab   territory  and 
let  ling    PLO    leader   Ya.-ir   .Arafat   rule    it   " 
Indeed,    neither   Arafat    nor    the   PLO     is 
held  in   high  regard  by  the  public    Arafat's 
appearance   before   the   United   Nations   met 
with  a  neeative  response  of  58  to  30  per  cent 
Compared    to    last    summer,    the    majorities 
that  .'?ee  him  as  "an  extremist  who  conducts 
terrorist  activities     and  "responsible  for  the 
slaughter  of  Innocent  children"  have  grown 
in  number    Yet  Arafat  Is  gi'ining  ground  as 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  Palestinians  i  up 
from  19  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  in  6  moiiiiv5i . 
and  there  is  no  strong  feeling  among  either 
the  public  or  the  leaders  that  he  should  be 
barred  from  the  Geneva  peace  talks  if  they 
c\er  take  place 

The  reasons  people  think  Arafat  ought  to 
h.ive  a  seat  at  Geneva  are  Interesting  and 
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reflect  an  underlying  cynicism  about  world 
politics.  It  Is  a  cynicism  so  widespread  that 
it  is  becoming  hard  to  find  majorities  of 
Americans  who  are  ready  to  condemn  ag- 
gressors. The  head  of  the  PLO.  is  seen  as 
being  only  a  cut  below  many  of  the  other 
figures  who  might  be  seated  In  Geneva. 
Moreover.  Americans  have  become  used  to 
.seeing  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  holding 
cordial  negotiating  sessions  with  all  kinds 
of  previously  hostile  leaders:  Brezhnev.  Mao, 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  every  shade  of 
.^rab  potentate.  Why  shouldn't  Arafat  sit  in 
at  Geneva,  the  reasoning  goes,  even  if  the 
I' L  O  s   acts  of   terrorism   are  despicable? 

In  the  complex  web  of  concerns  that  make 
up  the  Middle  East  problem,  there  is  one 
that  dominates  all  others  in  the  mind  of  the 
American  public.  It  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
statement  from  our  recent  survey:  "Arabs 
are  getting  rich  on  our  dollars,  and  as  a  result 
we  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  suffering 
bad  inflation  and  economic  hardship,  which 
!s  wrong." 

Since  last  fall,  a  massive  backlash  against 
fi:)reign  oil-producing  countries  has  formed 
in  the  United  States  and  It  now  colors  nearly 
all  other  American  views.  When  asked  to 
name  the  leading  cause  of  inflation,  76  per 
cent  of  the  public  singled  out  foreign  oil- 
producing  countries.  When  asked  to  account 
for  the  recession.  63  per  cent  pinpointed 
Arab  oil  producers."  Fully  three  out  of 
four  Americans  blame  last  year's  oil  .shortage 
(■n  the  Arab  embargo,  while  two  out  of  three 
blame  the  Arabs  for  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  oil  With  a  kind  of  indiscriminate  inten- 
sity, the  American  people  attribute  their 
energy  troubles,  as  well  as  their  general  eco- 
nomic woes,  to  oil — and  to  most,  oil  means 
the  Arabs   " 

But  even  as  they  appreciate  the  spectacular 
increa.se  in  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Arab 
world,  the  American  people  remain  firm  In 
I  heir  support  of  Israel  and  determined  to 
maintain  this  position.  A  68  to  20  per  cent 
majority  rejected  the  notion  that  "we  need 
Arab  oil  for  our  gasoline  shortage  here  at 
home,  so  we  had  better  find  ways  to  get 
along  with  the  Arabs,  even  if  that  means 
s'.ipporting  Israel  less."'  The  percentage  that 
rejected  this  argument  last  summer  was  only 
61    to  23. 

The  response  to  the  pivotal  question  in  the 
entire  survey  was  profoundly  Illuminating, 
riie  question  was  this:  "If  It  came  down  to  it 
and  the  only  way  we  could  get  Arab  oil  in 
enough  quantity  and  at  lower  prices  was  to 
-top  supporting  Israel  with  military  aid. 
u  ould  you  favor  or  oppose  such  a  move  by 
I  his  country?"  A  64  to  18  per  cent  majority 
of  the  public,  which  contains  only  3  per  cent 
Jews,  came  down  decisively  against  aban- 
doning Israel  to  get  enough  oil.  An  even 
higher,  almost  unanimous  93  to  5  per  cent 
majority  of  the  leaders  expressed  the  same 
view.  Vet.  when  a  special  national  cross  sec- 
tion of  567  Jews  was  asked  how  non-Jews  in 
America  would  feel,  by  45  to  34  per  cent,  the 
Jews  were  quite  sure  that  they  would  opt 
for  oil.  not  Israel. 

It  is  clear  that  most  Americans  are  uii- 
AilUng  to  make  Lsrael  the  victim  of  what 
many  feel  is  a  "game  of  Arab  oil  blackmail." 
as  one  United  States  Senator  put  it.  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  the  Arabs  have  badly  mis- 
calculated American  public  opinion  in  this 
country.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  pub- 
lic favors  the  use  of  force  to  take  over  the 
Arab  oil  fields.  A  58  to  25  per  cent  majority 
opposes  this.  But  that  Is  beside  the  point. 
With  the  exception  of  Egypt's  President  Sa- 
dat and  Jordan's  King  Hussein,  Arab  lead- 
ers, including  the  murdered  King  Faisal  of 
S.iudi  Arabia,  are  now  viewed  as  foes  of  the 
United  States  and  are  highly  unpopular. 
Sudat  is  a  familiar  figure  to  55  per  cent  of 
the  public,  more  than  know  most  Democratic 
landidates  for  President,  and  69  per  cent 
have  a  favorable  view  of  him.  He  is  one  of 
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'he  few  bridges  the  Arab  world  has  to  the 
American  public. 

Though  opinion  in  this  couutry  lias  deep 
:rstMvation3  about  the  Arab  world,  it  does 
iK^  accept  Israel  uncritically.  Americans  feel 
\\y.\{  the  Israelis  have  taken  American  sup- 
p,)i  t  lor  granted  too  easily.  A  majority  of  62 
]iT  cent  to  24  per  cent  and  only  a  slightly 
,;niiiler  majority  of  56  to  36  per  cent  of  lead- 
ers believe  that  "Israel  is  friendly  to  the 
I'l  ired  States  because  It  wants  our  military 
supplies."  Even  more  damaging  is  the  48  to 
:i:i  per  cent  plurality  of  the  public  which 
ii;l<ls  that  "Israel  seems  to  feel  the  United 
siiueg  will  back  them  up,  no  matter  w'nat 
hey  do."  The  leaders  deny  this,  but  the 
diiference   Is  only  margiiial. 

If  Israel  projects  the  view  that  it  takes 
AiniTican  aid  for  granted,  there  is  ceriain  to 
be  a  serious  erosion  of  votes  in  the  Con- 
;,rerss  during  the  military  aid  debate  in  the 
coming  mouths.  An  Israel  vhich  appears  to 
,hiin  all  peace  efforts  and  boasts  ol  Its  mil- 
irary  power  could  well  be  told  to  find  Us 
biickiug  elsewhere.  In  sliarp  contrast,  an  Is- 
rael which  appeared  eminently  rea-sonable 
,ibout  negotiations  can  easily  make  Us  case 
tor  continued  military  aid.  At  the  moment, 
l-rael  Ls  benefitting  as  much  from  anti-Arab 
.,(;-iiilment  over  oU  as  from  i's  pro-Israeli 
iccling  in  its  own  right. 

The  extent  and  depth  of  support  for  Israel 
inriy  come  as  a  surprise  to  many,  but  the 
luosi  surprised  group  of  all  v,  ill  lie  American 
Jews,  who  now  seem  totally  possessed  of  a 
ciooinsUay  vision  of  what  will  happen  to 
I.^rael  and  what  might  happen  to  Jew.>  in 
this  country.  A  prominent  Jewish  lav.v^v  In 
Chicago  put  it  this  way,  "Senator  Percv  is 
known  for  liaving  ills  ear  to  the  givtiud. 
When  he  made  all  those  friendly  remarks 
about  the  Arabs,  he  could  see  the  haud'ATit- 
lug  on  the  wall.  Don't  kid  your.seU.  the  fact 
that  Arabs  have  oU  power  is  changing  every- 
'liing.  Combined  with  the  recession,  you'll 
.-oe  Jevvs  not  beUig  hired  and  I  wouldn't  be 
■.iivpilsed  to  see  middle  America  blame  the 
.vholc  economic  mcts  on  liie  Jews  before  it 
.>  all  over." 

I  -I  us  rettirn  to  the  case  of  General  Broivn 
B>  45  per  cent  to  42  per  cent,  nio^t  Jew.s 
fell  that  non-Jews  thought  "It  was  proper 
iiiul  right"'  for  the  general  to  say  what  he 
did.  Yet,  when  non-Jews  wore  asked  about 
the  general's  statement,  by  61  to  19  per 
cent,  a  .solid  majority — and  an  e\en  higher 
78  to  15  per  cent  of  the  leadership— said 
Brown's  comments  were  "improper  and 
wrong." 

But  this  discrepancy  Is  onh  the  beguiniug, 
"Where  American  Jews  really  take  off  into 
tllghis  of  fantasy  is  on  the  subject  of  antl- 
.semitism  Itself. 

It  cin  be  argued  that  people  say  one  thing 
aiid  really  believe  another  when  it  comes 
to  such  delicate  matters  ns  racial  and  reli- 
SiriuH  pi-ejudice,  and  anyone  who  looks  closely 
at  public  opinion  must  take  this  into  ac- 
ctnmt.  In  the  case  of  Jews  and  non-Jews, 
the  Harris  survey  took  steps  to  deal  w  ith  the 
problem.s.  An  attempt  was  made  to  match 
Jewish  interviewers  with  Jewish  respondents 
and  non-Jewish  interviewers  with  their 
counterparts  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
any  hesitation  among  non-Jews  to  express 
aiiti-Semltlc  attitudes  or  among  Jew.s  to  ex- 
pi"e.s.s  their  perceptions  of  anti-Semitic  atti- 
tude?;. Tliere  is  evidence  that  the  exercise 
was  u.seful.  Compare  these  Jewisli  estimates 
of  >!on-Jewlsh  attitudes  with  the  facts  of 
the  matter:  62  per  cent  of  all  Jews  hold  the 
vic'.v  ihat  non-Jews  think  "Jews  are  irritat- 
ing because  they  are  too  aggressive  "  Yet,  no 
more  than  31  per  cent  of  the  non-Jewish 
ptiblic  believes  this.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  all 
Jev.s  think  non-Jews  feel  that  "when  it 
i-'imes  to  choosing  between  people  and 
money,  Jews  "will  choose  money."  Only  32 
per  rent  of  the  non-Jews  actually  feel  ihal 
"'•■av  This  same  pattern  could  be  repea'ed  on 
a    "MiolP   it.st   of   attitude-;.   For   e.irti     Je-.vs 
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vastly  overestimate  tlie  hostile  feelings  of 
non-Jews. 

If  we  total  all  the  unfavorable  stereotypes, 
it  can  be  estimated  that  31  per  cent  of  the 
non-Jewish  public  in  the  United  States  hold 
attitudes  about  Jews  which  can  be  described 
as  anti-Semitic.  Tliis  is  not  a  small  number 
and  it  certainly  confirms  the  fact  that  anti- 
Semitism  Is  very  much  alive.  Indeed,  trend 
measures  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  mar- 
felnal  rise  in  anti-Jewisli  feeling  from  28  per 
cent  last  year.  However,  when  Jews  v,cre 
asked  to  estimate  anti-Semitism,  a  niU' h 
higher  56  per  cent  estimated  that  non-Jews 
held  prejudiced  views  about  them. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  Ameri- 
can Jews  have  someho""vV  lost  touch  v.ith  the 
reality  of  where  anti-Semitism  really  Is.  The 
dangers  in  this  major  miscalculation  by  the 
Jewish  community  are  many.  It  could  mean 
that  American  Jews  may  be  consistently 
Ignoring  their  natural  allies  in  the  fight 
against  anti-Semitism.  It  could  also  mean 
that  they  ai-e  serving  Israel  poorly  by  auto- 
matically EJ^sumlng  hostility  to  Israel  when 
rather  powerful  support  actually  exists.  Moat 
importantly,  American  Jews  could  well  be 
giving  an  impression  of  .such  insecurity  that 
they  are  Inviting  the  hostUity  they  fear. 

All  minorities  tend  to  think  things  are 
worse  for  them  than  they  ar?.  It.  is  part  of 
the  survival  mechanism  and  is  under.-land- 
able  in  human  terms.  But  in  today's  cllmtite 
of  opinion,  American  Jews  have  vastly  over- 
estimated their  own  problems  us  well  as  the 
precarlousness  of  Israel's  position.  "What  we 
have  found  is  that  support  for  Israel  is  deep 
and  wide  among  non-Jews,  and  anti-Semi- 
tism is  holding  at  traditional  levels.  This 
may  be  no  great  consolation  to  the  Ameri- 
crui- Jewish  minority,  btit  it  is  hard!v  a  pre- 
lude to  holocaust. 


OPEC  AND  BIG  OIL 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  io"WA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVfiy 

Thursday,  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high 
price  of  foreign  oil  is  the  main  cause  of 
our  current  economic  and  energj'  prob- 
lems. The  international  price  of  oil  has 
quadrupled  In  the  last  2  yeai's.  Our  es- 
calating oil  payments  have  in  turn  placed 
a  heavy  burden  on  our  economy  by  drain- 
ing off  critical  purchasing  power  and  ex- 
acerbating inflationary  pressures.  It  is 
thus  imperative  that  we  devise  and  im- 
plement a  national  energy  policy  that 
will  deal  with  our  energy  problems  in  an 
effective  and  equitable  manner. 

In  the  past  few  months,  the  admini.s- 
tration  has  proposed  an  energy  program 
that  is  based  on  the  maintenance  of  high 
oil  prices,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
contends  that  high  oil  prices  will  force 
Americans  to  buy  less  gas  and  fuel  oil 
tlius  reducing  our  dependence  on  Imports 
of  foreign  oil  and  stimulating  greater  in- 
vestment in  domestic  oil  supplies  and 
greater  research  and  development  on  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy.  This  policy 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of  Pres- 
ident Ford's  oil  tariff  proposal  last  Janu- 
ary, the  State  Department's  support  for 
the  negotiation  on  a  "floor  price"  for 
imported  oil,  and  in  administration  pro- 
posals for  abandoning  price  controls  on 
domestic  crude  oil  and  gas. 

In  my  view,  this  policy  of  hiah  oil  inicts 
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holds  .serious  implications  for  our  dome.s- 
tic  economy.  The  primary  objective  ot 
our  national  energy  policy  at  this  point 
in  time  must  be  to  reduce  our  deiiendence 
on  imports  of  extremely  expensive  for- 
eign oil  without  damaging  an  economy 
now  in  the  throes  of  a  recession.  Tlie  ad- 
inini.stration's  policy  addresses  the  fust 
hall"  of  this  equation,  but  neglects  tlie  lat- 
ter part. 

Tliis  is  a  dangerous  omission.  Instead 
of  concentrating  on  maintaining  artifi- 
cially high  oil  price.s.  we  should  be  seek- 
in'-:  ways  to  lower  the  price  of  oil  while 
coniinuing  with  intensified  conservation 
iuid  development  efforts  here  at  home 
Tliis  is  not  a  mutually  exclusive  projwsi- 

tMt"). 

In  :in  :irticl>?  in  tlie  February  1.5  edi- 
tion of  Nation  magazine,  Prof.  Louis 
S(■ln^altz  pointvs  out  the  fiaws  in  the 
"liifeli  price  '  approach  to  our  energy 
problems.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  lifrewith  insert  it  in  the 
Record : 

OPI'C  A^.i)  Kic  Oil  :   Tilt:  M.M.li.N  C<>Li..\r.<ir.»- 
TION 

(E>"  Louis  B.  Schwartz  I 
Tlic  J-'ord  .\dmii;;sa"ation  lia-^  conie  up  wiih 
an  ania/.ing  remedy  for  the  ■'energy  crisis." 
The  cure  advocated  for  the  Ai-ab-dlctated  ex- 
tortionate price  of  petroleum  is  to  raise  price.-* 
still  liigher!  It  is  proposed  to  tax  Imported 
crude  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  barrel,  this  to  be 
added  lo  the  current  international  price  oi 
¥11  with  a  pass-through  of  tiie  new  ta.x  'n 
the  consumer.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  droi)  price  controls  on  domctic 
crude  oi;  and  gas.  The.se  .steps,  according  to 
the  President,  will  have  the  gratif.vlng  rcstil; 
that  people  will  simply  be  forced  to  buy  les. 
gasoline  and  tuel  oil.  .Accordingly,  demand 
will  decline,  or  at  least  "stabilize."  and  thus 
we  shall  have  countered  the  cartel  power  <.i: 
OPEC. 

This  .'Vlicc-in-W'niderland  soUr.  ion  of  I'nc 
energy  crisis  is  .so  divorced  from  ccononac 
reality  that  It  must  be  regarded  as  disingenu- 
otis.  The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  not  to 
restrict  the  use  of  oil,  but  to  provide  revenm- 
to  balance  the  politically  attractive  income 
tax  cuts  concurrently  proposed,  .^n  additional 
pvirpose  Is  to  gratify  all  the  interests  in  the 
United  States  that  have  for  generations  used 
the  government  to  support  artiliciaily  high 
prices  for  domestic  oil,  gas  and  competitive 
fuels  The  recent  quadrupling  of  the  price  o:" 
oil  with  no  substantial  "voluntary"  curtail- 
ment of  consumption,  sufficleutiy  deino;i- 
sirates  that  oil  consumption  is  relatively  un- 
responsive to  price  change.  .Accordingly,  fur- 
ther increases  in  price  cannot  be  expected  u-< 
cut  demand  signiticanUy.  Thev  will.  1k>v. - 
ever,  significr.ntly  contribute  to  infiati'Mi.  atui 
will  cut  the  demand  for  other  .aoods. 

A  real  cut  in  demand  for  oil.  and  a  real 
contribution  to  conservation,  can  be  achieved 
only  by  rationing  and.  preferably  for  the  Ion.; 
run,  by  tax  or  other  legislation  favoring  tin- 
manufacture  of  .small  cars.  A  gradua'cd  tax 
based  on  horsepower  would  change  car-buy- 
ing habits  in  a  manner  that  would  not  inter- 
fere serlou.slv  with  travel,  would  reduce  air 
pollution  (ill  contrast  to  President  Ford's 
proposal  to  relax  clean-air  standards)  and 
would  offset  higher  gas  prices  with  increa.sed 
miles  per  gallon.  Along  with  this  conserva- 
tion effort  should  go  a  drive  to  break  the 
OPEC  cartel,  thus  reducing  the  prife  of  im- 
ported, hence  all,  petroletim. 

Real,  as  distinguished  from  phony,  solu- 
tioivs  of  the  oil  crisis  must  respond  to  baslc 
fac's  and  rest  on  moral  and  economic  prin- 
ciple. The  central  facts  are  that  OPEC  i.s 
c.ontrollin.L'  a  price  for  crude  oil  that  Is  np- 
proximatclj    fo'"ty  times  the  cost  of  profiuv- 
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tlon.  that  the  muiuuational  oil  cou>panle<T, 
which  have  been  our  "atrents"'  to  procurt- 
fotei^.n  oU  »:.J  to  neco.lare  with  tiie  shc'.lLS, 
ha%'e  failed  uhi  and  that  the  U.S.  Go'em- 
nients  recent  piolliy  has  teen  aiiiied  at 
"coJlaboraUou  ratiier  thaii  '  confrciiiUttioii  ' 
w  iih  OPEC.  CLiiLaborj.Uo.1  la  Jliifiiiigei's  pro- 
K/^;-u  u>  ;^n.:.;  t":.e  '  .'..-.in.",  it  iles  tr'^ethcr 
v.ith  OPEC  •-!  •■3';.h;I!-/e"  the  s'ttiaUon  at, 
current  r;-.n'c\^t!c,  co«t-rt:»'(»t a'dinj;  pilces. 
Confrotitatloa  would  aim  at  break Inc  the 
carte!.  especlaUv  by  cor.ccr; uic  the  VS.  bviy- 
irij;  power  to  make  favorable  bliaterul  d^uls 
wll'i  those  .supplier^  \*hu  V.0.11U  lediut* 
price.'. 

Pilce.-i  should,  ill  j;eii.-rK!,  reflect  costs, 
T".!.it  Is  a  principle  r,f  r--ora!=  a  ^d  economics. 
To  the  extent  ihaf  prices  rt"f!p;t  CDsf?  (Ui- 
chirtlnt;  fair  roinpeiisattou  to  labor  and  u 
capital  return  suftn  lent  to  aftact  tlie  necF- 
8ary  iiivcslnR-iit  1 ,  11  (.■'■.en  e;:pcii<l;: ure  of 
human  effort  will  produce  a  aiaxjn.tTm  of 
bumau  EatlBfaction.  Futt::.^;  It  anotlier  way. 
prl'e-cost  purity  f>llcjr-ates  resomcf^  most 
ofllclentij-  I?  oil  tvi;it  cfiu  be  prodncprl  at  25' 
a  barrel  in  'he  Midd'e  East  :a  jSfiid  ut  forty 
times  that  prt-e,  f.vo  mlsallocations  follow: 
(1)  The  energy  visers.  forced  to  divert  enor- 
mous resot'.rccs  to  pay  tliis  uou-to- t-Jiusilfled 
price,  wUl  have  le!>.s  with  v.hk-h  to  buy  n;ea*, 
clothing,  capital  i^oods  and  f.cr%'iccs.  The 
world  Is  !hi:s  forced  to  foryo  p:-oductlou 
for  which  It  Is  ready  to  ppy  cost,  in  ordei' 
to  pav  miK-h  m-'re  than  coit  for  a  monop- 
olii'ed  re.;o'ircp:  (i>)  the  ion-cof.t-Jiiatiiied 
rise  in  oil  prlce.s  leads  to  an  enorniovi.s  and 
wasteful  diversion  01  re^inurces  i:uo  findhii: 
altenoatlves  to  tlie  ntoiiopoli -«!  re.5  .lu-ce 
Tl>e  dlfficiiir.  exnen  ive  a-id  c'atiporoiis  de- 
velopment of  iuicl<»ar  enerL'v.  of  lal  pnxli;'-- 
lion  from  Ihc  >ca  depths,  of  rsfw  nica?;?  o' 
extrac'lou  and  trar. ^pior'atl-jn.  al)<!orb  bil- 
lions th.it  '.vould  o'lier-vi  i>  be  ,-pi'  .l  tor 
hitman  need,  oihrr  than  lue: 

An  even  mor>'  dau£;erous  ni:  .allocdtlcu  oT 
resources  is  occiirrlr.;:.  rho  oil  billions  are 
being  used  to  buy  i-.Tnis:  and  the  bi;ild-up 
of  Ai^b  military  pov  er  will  evoKe  a  eounter- 
vaiUnt;  Ijuild-up  of  Israels  ralUtai-y  power. 
Stich  a  perversion  cf  ti-.n  vnrld  s  pnxiuctlve 
resoujoes  to  \keapoiis  rf  nuitual  dcbtruc- 
tlon  Is,  at  u  lime  when  millions  of  human 
beings  faie  death  bv  r-tarvatlon,  n  a  only 
reckle^i  but  dispu-vtinp  War  ii  beirg  brought 
cloaer  to  tiie  Middle  Ijl-.  t.  not  merely  war 
between  the  Arabs  and  the  I-,raell.s  but  war 
t>etween  their  BiK  Puwcr  sponsors,  and  even 
war  aiiionn  tne  Arsib  .s-aie;.  la  the  ciiaoa  of 
e.xpaiKlinK  armameiiis  each  Arab  state  will 
Will  see  a  deterloraHon  of  its  relative  mill- 
mry  posiuoa  vL<-a-vi3  li  ^  neij^hbors,  or  much 
to  be  gained  by  piitilii(i  to  iildeous  use  the 
new  ui-STiiineiito  being  p.uvided  by  the  We.-,- 
(Including  Ru.ssiai.  ine  Immorality  of 
OPECa  extortlou  ct  monopoly  prices  for  pe- 
troleum inheres  thereiore  b<3Ui  m  the  exces- 
sive retiuii.s  una  iu  tiie  u-e  to  whltU  thosf 
returns  are  put. 

Thi.s  Iminoirtl  a.id  dangerous  rediilrlbuiiou 
of  wealth  is  liie  ii-suU  of  an  Agreement  or 
con.splracy  among  the  ortc  countries  to 
limit  prod  action  and  to  e.t.kct  an  «rbi»rarv 
monopolistic  price  Xrotn  ihe  re-t  of  the  world. 
Cartel  agreement.s  of  this  typ»  are  illegal 
and  even  criminal  under  the  Uw.i  ot  the 
Western  nations  wiien  engaged  i.i  by  privato 
compares,  tor  tiie  reason,  aiuo.i^  othei.^-. 
that  charting  a  ii.ouopoly  price  Is  tqnivaleni, 
to  levying  a  tax  (;u  coiisumci  s.  When  inter- 
ests liLside  or  otit.-.l(ie  our  country  levy  taxes 
upon  ti-5  other  than  through  our  own  politi- 
cal pro'^esses.  the  1«>.ue  of  -taTatlon  ".i'honn 
repre<!e!nat!o!i"  arts*.?.  As  in  the  <  n^e  of  the 
American  Revolution  that  issne  rnn  lead  to 
violence.  To  say  that  the  o.l  -belcni^  to 
them"  is  no  answer  to  the  charge  of  immoral 
and  uneconomic  e^caction.  Ownership,  when 
dispersed  amon^-  numerous  proprietors,  does 
not  carry  with  U  the  power  to  eKa>:t  pric«s 
above   cwsi:    <'i-iup-li;;i'ri   Bm.in^   proprietors 
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would  usually  divert  liaiie  to  the  kw-cot^t 
producers.  The  power  of  OPEC  nations  to 
overiharjse  results  from  the  agrecmer.t 
amo2)g  them  to  consolidate  their  bar&aiuin!,' 
position,  not  fiom  their  Individual  "owner- 
ship." 

OPEC  Is.  of  coiuNe,  not  tlie  only  cartel  In 
the  International  oil  market.  Tl.e  giant  mul- 
tinational oil  farm-s  functioned  as  a  private 
Cirtel  loiig  before  OPEC  appeared  on  the 
^ceue  Tliey  collect l-.tly  mrJiitalncd  the  prico 
of  oil  far  above  the  cost  of  production,  thus 
deujiiit'  energy  to  so:ne  who  could  h.^ve  paid 
;i  reusour>bIe  coiiapetlthe  pi\e  and  mlsallo- 
catlng  resources  toward  production  of  more 
co.siiy  fuel.',.  Tlaey  maintained  their  united 
fiont  not  by  an  overt  comprelieusive  caiiel 
agreement,  like  OPEC,  but  by  a  coniplcx 
network  of  li,tenelaiion.shjps.  Including 
partner  hips  to  develop  new  fields  or  mar- 
kets, multinlc  fon;Mct.5  for  exchange  of  oil 
and  petroleum  products  an;ong  themteUes 
fi.nd,  above  all,  lULspckeu  iiuderstandiags — 
ivpkitl  of  oligopolies— net  to  challenge  one 
anothfr  commercially  bat  n  "follow  the 
l.-ader"'  1.  pric'tig  for  particular  market.". 
Dy  thl^  hieans,  for  example.  Middle  East 
oil  tt  a.s  fur  decades  sold  in  the  MecUlcrr.inean 
0:1  the  brtslo  of  Cuif  Cr<-..st  price.-.  I.e..  as  n 
it  had  been  produced  at  high  cost  la  the 
United  States  and  transported  thPu-.t«nds 
ln.sle.\d  of  hundred--  of  tnllts.  Moreover,  there 
Is  little  reabon  to  doubt  coinplalnig  of  OPEC 
members  that  the  private  cartel  exploited 
thi.-lr  weak,  unoig.xnlzed  suppliers  a.s  well  as 
their  wea!^,  unoiganlzed  customers,  exer- 
1  Isint;  monopsony  power  on  one  side  c^  .vel. 
as  nionoj)oly  power  on  the  other. 

There  is  small  comfort  for  the  i-est  of  us 
In     the     "cuuntei. ailing     power"    .seemingly 
piLVldfcd  by   the  private  oil   cartelisfs  con- 
fronting OPEC   The  great  multinational  pe- 
troleum companies  do  not  lepresent  us.  Tltcy 
certainly    cannot     bo     identified     with     any 
sitifile  national  interest,  e  ?  ,  of  tlie  United 
Kmadom.  or  the  United  States,  or  Holland 
'  r  France    The  obvious  t.olutlou  to  tensions 
between  .superpowers — as  Kenneth  Galbraith 
observed  In  American  CayitalUm:   Ihc  Con- 
rrpt  oj  Coil  titer  I  ailing  Power— Is  a  treuty  of 
allu'.nce.   i  e..   power  sl.arlnt:   it   the  expense 
of  tlic  unor^'anli■ed    It   takes  little  inia^'lna- 
tion  to  envision  the  course  of  negotiations 
bef.veen    OPEC    ajid    the    carielist.s.    OPEC 
wants  'he  highest  price  extract.able  fioin  the 
Industrial   con-»umer  nation^.  The  01!   com- 
panitf.    position  Ls  liot  Inheieniiy  auL.i^onU- 
tic  to  U-,it  desire,  since  any  Increase  in  the 
totr.l   revenues   enlarges   the   compaiiies'   po- 
tential   Innme    (If   the    .sholk';    are    not    too 
erefdyi.  .ANo.  tlie  value     ot  fiie  cump,>n1es' 
reservts  In   the  United  StJites  and  elsewhere 
rises  by  breath -takiii;  billions  wltli  each  rise 
in  the  c  irrent  price  called  lor  by  the  baudis. 
What  Will  nioM   preocci.jiy   the  companies 
;.i  iliat     he  price  lii:  rtti.~es  be  .so  h.iiidicd  as 
to  avoid  Lliree  uudc  irable  rs-pon-:es:    (1)   A 
genuine  rapid  search  for  alteruative  energv 
smirces  which  wtuld  redtice  the  demand  for 
oil;    (2i    nationalization,  excess   profit   taxa- 
tion, or  other  adverse  political  rcspoiises  1:1 
the     home"  country    (Ji    any  und.-rnnnmt 
of  OPEC  couLToJ,  either  Uuo.igh  covert,  vio- 
iauon  by  a  meuiUcr,  or  by  rapid  development 
of  noii-OPEC  oil  fields,  since  an  unconli-olled 
oil  source  vrouid  lead  to  price  cutting  and 
up-ef    the   balance   of  power   arnon.T   the  oil 
conipanifi  in  favor  of  whichever  one  found 
the  new  source.  Arabia  will  lie  most  under- 
st,iiidiiig   of    the   (ompanie^    apprehensions 
on  eat  li  of  iiieijc  bcord8. 

OPEC  member  couiuiies  huve  begun  Lo 
buy  or  coiiuicate  interests  in  the  oil  com- 
pfuiks'  iran.sportatlou.  reflr.Ir.g  and  market- 
ing operations —activities  outside  tht  bound- 
aries of  the  pi-'Xlurtnj  coni;try.  Tlie  piivate 
on^anlzatlon  is  re iained  on  k  profitable  basis 
to  carry  on  the  actlvlUe,s  for  tiie  new  owner. 
This    profire-slve    integration    ol     the    com- 
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p-iiius  into  the  OPEC  cartel  tends  to  consoli 
date  both  the  governmental  and  the  private 
cartels.  The  ma-n  .sources  of  supply  become 
permanently  tied  to  the  main  outlets  to  the 
market.  The  probability  that  a  new  reiir»-  cr 
marketer  wiU  come  on  the  scene  to  serve 
coni,umer3  iJidepeudently  Is  reduced  The 
chance  that  a  new  oil  discovery  will  lind  its 
w.ay  to  consun-.er.s  by  a  route  other  tin.- 
throujii  the  c-vrtelizcd  n-.arketera  t,  ,ij,i;' 
There  is  talk  alie.idy  thai  the  cousuuier  na- 
tions reed  to  engage  In  a  little  "coujil.-na- 
tionall7Et:on"  of  Arab  l-ite,-e,t  In  r.on-v-i:, 
petro'.iuin  opcr-^lion:;. 

The  gri.it  picitire  U  oversimplified  -  nu- 
a'oldr-bly  so  in  a  brief  analysis.  Coinna  • 
pclicies  are  n  .i  pcifcctly  fJisned,  if  lor  jr 
Oilier  reason  loan  that  thov  arc  diffcrpn.laiiv 
aep^-ndenl  ou  OPEC  oil.  They  are  rSvri!?  f,,.- 
sources  puri  markc*  •  as  well  as  coilab.ora'orV 
Ho-ne  of  Jie.n  are  re-ponsive  to  publi.  opin- 
ion ai;d  to  pollti;-al  pressures  in  the  heme 
cnntry.  Hvt  the  e  moderating  influences  ,!-•« 
iiiiuleq.is'e  to  riualiiy  the  companies  to 
represent  the  iia'tonal  interests  of  consumer 
countries.  The  underlying  conflict  of  inte'- 
ests  is  too  plain,  and  the  hi.storv  of  tlie  com- 
pfli.iet,'  commercial  jxjllcies  too  dubious. 

An  American  leaction  to  tlie  situation  was 
recentlv  embodied  in  a  bIH,  tentatively  ap- 
proved by  a  Siihconimi-.-^e  on  Multinational 
Corpoiaiions  of  tiie  Senate  Committee  on 
Fyii-d.^n  Relalio'.-<.  Tills  "Foreign  Oil  Con- 
tracts A.t  of  1971  •  purportedly  is  Int.-Qdeci 
to  Increaje  the  political  accoantabUity  of  the 
inli  national  oil  compiinles.  It  would  "require 
r-  ..isirulloii  of  a'l  contracis  for  procurement 
of  substfintlal  quantities  of  crude  or  refined 
p.  troleuni:  forbid  any  "United  States  busl- 
f.<>s.s  ent.it>  ■  u)  enter  into  ;  lu-h  contract 
wilhout  appro\.l  o^  the  Federal  En»rgv  Ad- 
miiiistr.Uor  (btr  a  contract  Is  deemed  ap- 
proved 11  not  cii-4inprovt-d  within  twentv 
days  of  re?:stral  ioni ;  authorize  the  Admlri- 
istrr.tor  to  Inspect  records  of  companies  sub- 
inltting  contracts  for  approval;  ami  make 
pubiic  all  registered  contracts,  except  to  the 
extent  that  publication  would  "seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  national  interest  in  obialn- 
in*,'  .secure  .v.tpplie, "  of  petroleum  pn.diictj,. 
In  rxcrcLslng:  lits  authority  to  approve,  tlie 
Adinlnistrat.r.r  vould  consider  "any  tlireai 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  United 
S:ates  or  of  other  Importing  i-..ttiou,s, "  the 
avail. ibllitv  of  other  lower-priced  oil.  the 
tencle'-.cy  of  the  contract  to  concentra'e  ac- 
cess to  any  oil  production  "in  the  hands  01" 
one  or  a  small  number  of  corporations"  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  Admlnls'rator  «-a.s 
<r.)-uliecl  during  nesjotiiitiou  of  t!ie  con- 
tract." 

The  bill  is  :•  travesty  it  is  confined  to  con- 
tracts and  Ignores  .s-ructural  Integration,  eg., 
r.iei^ers  aid  takeovers  ii  adopts  a  contract- 
by-contract  appi-oach  lii.s-tead  of  appraUini; 
the  entira  skein  of  relationships  It  does  no. 
apply  to  contntct-s  made  prior  to  enactment. 
It  dues  not  authorize  the  Administrator  t^i 
uihdra.v  approval  once  given.  It  does  not 
iiss'ue  him  a  continuous  flow  of  informatioi' 
on  chan,..'ijig  conditions  that  affect  the  desir- 
ability of  the  cont -act.  Perhap.-  the  most 
interesting  feature  Is  the  hint  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  iiivolv<  himself  in  n  qoti- 
ating  the  contr.cts  Considering  that  the 
AdministiKtor  is  given  only  twentv  da<s  to 
pasfi  upon  registered  confractj?,  it  would  be 
reassuring  to  believe  that  hi.s  agen's  would 
be  sciiirviii.'  aboiit  the  world  to  ii.tV.ience 
contract  formation.  Bu*  tJiat  ^vou!d  be  Sfii 
Illusion;  the  manpower  would  be  lai'klng 
and  the  other  participants  In  the  ncgotUt- 
tkns  Would  obstruct  Intrusions  by  ontsiderr. 
At  best,  a  nominal  participation  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  serve  to  Justify  swift  for- 
mal approval  of  Jaits  acroinpUs.  The  moit 
revealing  coinmenL  on  tiilji  bill  wiis  I's  char- 
a<icj  l.i«tioii  by  one  '  i:i.slder"  as  "a.  more 
:ea.3ibtc  altcrnati'c  t*  e  .'ahU.sl.h.g  a  direct 
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piuc-haslng  agency  of  the  U.S  Government 
>.  Inch  would  de«l  directly  with  OPEC  nations 
and  then  allocate  purchased  oil  among  U.S. 
„i'  companies."*  The  bill  In  short  Is  a  politi- 
cal uesture  masquerading  as  effective  goverii- 
i,:.u!,vl  intervention — a  triumph  for  the  oil 
,  ,-iiipanies.  for  OPEC  and  for  the  highly 
pi.ued  otficials  in  the  government  of  the 
Oil. tod  States  who  favor  "collaboration,  not 
.  iniroiUatlon"  with  OPEC. 

I  iiese  forces  find  a  governmenial  puichns. 
:!ut  agency  "less  feasible"  because  it  would 
,  \p<i.-^  and  highlight  the  political  coiiiron- 
laiion  between  the  importing  governments 
,ind  OPEC.  But  there  is  every  reason  lor  the 
industrialized  democratic  governments  to 
ijic.ss  boldly  for  solutions  grounded  on  eco- 
iioiiiic  Justice  and  morality  and  to  put  away 
p.sfudo-solutlons — including  the  one  so  often 
acivauced  these  days,  that  we  borrow  back 
iroiii  the  sheiks  the  billions  which  they  are 
t\forting  from  us. 

The  strangest  and  most  frightening  ele- 
iiiciu  in  the  whole  Bittiatiou  is  that  the  gov- 
»>nunent  of  the  United  States  seems  com- 
mitted, not  merely  to  pseudo-solutloius  btit 
actually  to  maintaining  the  monopolistic 
price  levels  dictated  by  OPEC,  Secretary  Kis- 
iuger,  to  the  wrath  of  the  French,  the  Japa- 
!iese  and  others,  is  trying  to  organize  a  con- 
.~iiiner  nation  "common  front"  which  will,  in 
negotiations  with  OPEC,  settle  for  ".stability'' 
at  or  about  cuirent  high  pilces.  The  sop  to 
participating  consumer  nations  would  bo 
some  kind  of  Insurance  against  Arab  boycotts 
of  individual  nations,  through  an  agreed 
.sharing  of  supplies.  The  "gain"  for  the  United 
.States  would  be  a  putative  (and  wholly  un- 
ioliable)  enhancement  of  political  infltience 
with  the  sheiks,  plus  sol  id  ill  cation  of  the 
US.  world  flnaucial  hegemony  tiirough  the 
ciiannellng  of  Artib  billions  buck  into  U.S. 
investments  and  l>anks. 

Behind  these  current  manlfestalions  of 
uii'.s  power  In  Washington  Is  a  long,  dark 
history  of  the  betrayal  of  national  interests 
ny  successive  national  governments.  The  peo- 
iile  in  government  who  are  providing  the 
iiirrent  leaden  life  preserver  are  the  ones 
who  "promoted  national  security"  with  a  sui- 
cidal national  oil  policy.  That  policy  excluded 
oil  Imports  In  the  decades  when  we  could 
have  had  all  we  wanted  at  minimal  cost, 
while  stockpiling  our  own  higher  cost  re- 
serves for  emergencies  like  the  present:  maln- 
'alned  a  lilgh  price  for  domestic  petroleum 
oy  encouraging  state  systems  for  manipulat- 
ing production  and  prices  In  the  Interests  of 
the  least  efficient  producers;  facilitating  oli- 
s;opolistic  pricing  In  the  domestic  oil  busi- 
iie.,-.;  subsidizing  the  oil  barons  through  ar- 
bitrary tax  credlt.s,  wilhout  requiring  the  ex- 
ploration which  those  subsidies  were 
siipj)o.sed  to  finance;  perpetuated  a  giant 
ieak  in  the  natural  gas  regulating  system  by 
.ilUnTing  huge  quantities  of  gas  t<j  escape 
:>-<lrraI  regulation;  and  drove  us  into  multi- 
iiillioii  expenditures  for  high  cast  and  dan- 
iicrous  alternate  soui'oe.s  of  energy,  e.g  .  nii- 
■.Icar  power. 

The  forces  that  have  generated  these  eco- 
tioinic  irraiionalilies  were  reviewed  by  Prof. 
M.  ."V.  Adelman  in  The  World  Pclrolemv  Mar. 
kri  ,  1072).  They  are  the  "protectionist."  au- 
'  iiiiiic  influences  that  operate  everywhere. 
'11  Knglaud,  the  National  Coal  Board  and  the 
Has  Council  derive  iv  perver.se  comfoi-t  from 
osiiicially  high  oil  prices.  In  this  country, 
oj)er:itors  of  marginal  oil  wells,  numerous 
and  politically  Influential,  enjoy  the  bonanza 
"f  government-sponsored  iiifiatloia  of  oil 
prices  In  Fraiice,  expensive  North  African  ex- 
ploration and  inefllcient  state-operated  re- 
lining  and  marketing  bureaucracies  are 
masKed  by  the  extortionate  OPEC  prices  Tlie 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

htige  Tested  Interests  In  nuclear  energy  ev- 
erywhere prasper  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
cartel. 

What,  then,  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  of 
the  American  Oovernment  in  the  oil  crisis? 
Very  little.  Its  natural  and  traditional  ten- 
dency is  to  make  common  cause  with  those 
who  would  extract  the  highest  price  for  oil. 
But  if  the  question  Is  what  should  informed 
citizens  demand  in  the  way  of  a  national  oil 
policy,  an  answer  is  available: 

A  genuine  attempt  should  be  made  to  re- 
duce needless  petroleum  consumption.  This 
implies  rationing  and  a  shift  to  smaller 
cars. 

A  National  Oil  Resources  Agency  (NORA) 
should  be  created,  and  given  exclusive  right 
to  Import  petroleum  and  allocate  imports 
among  domestic  refiners  and  marketers.  Tlie 
bargaining  power  of  this  consolidated  buying 
agency,  vls-a-vls  OPEC  and  other  suppliers, 
would  be  enormous.  It  might  well  be  able  to 
crack  the  cartel  by  playing  members  against 
one  another. 

Nora  should  be  empowered  to  spend  sums 
equivalent  to  the  subsidies  of  the  nticlear 
energy  program  or  space  exploration  program 
to  develop  alternate  energy  supplies,  e.g.. 
from  shale  or  geothermal  sources.  Invest- 
ments like  these  would  pay  ofl"  in  several 
ways.  The  threat  would  be  efficacious  in  mod- 
erating the  demanda  of  OPEC  and  other 
suppliers.  Low-cost  additions  to  the  energy 
supply  would  be  fed  into  our  energy  system 
at  cost,  displacing  higher  cost  oil.  This  con- 
trasts with  existing  arrangements  under 
which  the  oil  companies  themselves  "diver- 
sify" into  geothermal  energy,  for  example, 
and  market  it  at  prices  tied  to  the  rigged  in- 
ternational oil  price.  High-cost  energy  com- 
ing out  of  NORA'S  development  program 
would  be  fed  into  our  energy  system  at  a 
calculated  normalized  price.  The  taxpayers 
would  absorb  the  excess  cost.  That  is  surely 
preferable  to  the  staggering  Increase  In  all 
petroleum  prices  which  has  been  allowed  to 
follow  from  the  higher  price  of  OPEC's  oil, 
which  is  after  atl  only  a  marginal  part  of 
America's  total  supply. 

All  oil  company  "secrets,"  at  least  in  the 
international  sphere,  sliould  by  law  be  made 
accessible  to  NORA,  which  would  exercise  an 
inquisitorial  power  comparable  to  that  of 
national  bank  examiners. 

The  Secretary  of  State  should  cease  trying 
to  organize  a  consumer  nation  cartel  to  en- 
gage in  collective  bargaining  with  the  pro- 
ducer nation  cartel  on  a  basis  that  legiti- 
mates cartelization  on  both  sides  and  freeze 
into  the  international  trade  system  the  cur- 
rent fantastic,  cost-disregarding  prices.  A 
firm  entente  among  the  consumer  nations  is 
so  unlikely,  given  their  dlfl'erent  situations 
and  interests  (political  as  well  as  economic) , 
as  to  make  doubtful  the  good  faith  of  the  at- 
tempt, which  so  far  has  served  only  to  side- 
track a  real  solution.  That  solution  lies, 
r.ather,  in  bilateral  arrangements  between 
particular  suppliers  and  their  customers.  Iran 
or  Venezttela  may  be  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions to  country  X  that  Libya  would  not  con- 
sider. In  tliis  way,  the  solidarity  of  the  cartel 
might  begin  to  be  undermined. 

The  OPEC  nations  are  entitled  to  f.\ir  re- 
turns through  conventional  taxation  and  to 
royalties  to  the  extent  that  each  has  legiti- 
mate property  interests  in  the  land.  Some 
of  them  have,  as  underdeveloped  states, 
moral  claims  upon  us  for  constructive  aid. 
They  do  not.  any  more  than  does  the  private 
cartel,  have  a  right  to  dictate  prices  unre- 
lated to  cost.s,  to  bully  us  Into  suppljrlng  arms 
with  which  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world,  to  create  a  new  crop  of  unearnlng  bll- 
lionaries,  or  to  disrupt  our  fiscal  and  indus- 
trial order.  A  fnilnre  of  nerve  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  democracies,  an  evasion  of  the 
challenge,  ran  have  only  catastrophic  conse- 
quence?;. 
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H.R.  4723— AUTHORIZING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    I'ltNNbVi.V.\NIA 
IN   IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEX  I  ATIVirf 

Thursday.  April  10.  1975 

Ml'.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  i.s 
fat  and  waste  in  the  budget  of  every 
Federal  agency. 

Such  a  situation  would  be  bad  enough 
in  what  might  be  called  nonnal  time.s. 
But  in  a  period  of  simultaneous  recession 
and  inflation,  it  is  intolerable. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  at  the 
moment  about  the  hydra-headed  monster 
known  as  the  National  Science  Foundo- 
tion. 

I  support  the  fundamental  mission  of 
the  P'oundation  in  the  promotion  of  sci- 
entific research.  We  must  have  continu- 
ing scientific  advance  in  our  highl.v 
technological  society. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  declare 
I  am  adamantly  opposed  to  spewing  out 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  support  the  pet  project."!  of  re- 
searchers whose  work  results  in  studies 
which  are  routinely  filed  and  forgotten. 

I  am  opiwsed  to  such  exotic  project^; 
as  studies  of  West  Indian  lizards  and 
the  mating  calls  of  birds. 

Are  the.se  really  necessary  to  iininove 
our  society? 

ALSO,  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  t.ix- 
payers'  money  for  highly  erotic,  even 
pornographic,  texts  on  the  sex  life  01 
eskimos — to  be  used  in  "teaching"  10- 
year-old  children. 

There  is  a  surfeit  of  pornography  on 
tlie  newsstands,  apparently  protected  by 
a  loose  interpretation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, without  the  Federal  Government 
going  into  the  porno  business;  worse  yet 
foisting  it  oft  on  impressionable  children 
whose  entire  outlook  on  life  may  be 
warped  by  it. 

I  am  opposed  to  sinewing  out  funds  foi 
egglieads  so  tliey  can  get  their  Ph.  D.'.s — 
particularly  at  a  time  when  we  have  men 
and  women  who  have  Ph.  D.'s  who  arp 
not  doing  the  work  for  which  they  weie 
educated. 

We  have  a  glut  of  Ph.  D.'s  in  tlii.s 
country,  working  at  even'thing  from 
pumping  ga.s  to  driving  cabs  and  tend'H}.' 
bar. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  it  is  bureaucratic  mad- 
ness to  ijump  tax  dollars  into  the  produc  • 
tion  of  additional  Ph.  D.'s — who  mav 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  learned  bartend- 
ers in  America.  On  sober  reflection,  ii 
you  will  pardon  a  pun,  perhaps  we  could 
use  some  learned  bartenders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  admits  it  has  no  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  thousands  of  studies  it  has 
bankrolled  over  the  years. 

Five  years  ago,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  laid  dow  n  some  guidelines  call- 
ing for  "program  result  audits.'"  In  that 
5 -year  period  only  one  program  has  been 
audited,  which  to  me  is  a  bureaucratic 
scandal  in  it.selL 

I  a!?ree  that  the  resources  of  Govern- 
ment must  he  utili/.ed  in  certain  areas 
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concerning  the  public  v.eUare.  such  as 
sound  research  prog  ranis  which  can 
benefit  all  Americzuis  rnd  even  our 
fiiencls  abroad. 

But  I  do  Jiot  agicc  ih^t  thi:^  county-. 
•••t.Tfgering  under  i<u  iiirrecuble  national 
debt.  .<^l!ou!(i  operate  a  .snuande;  bund  for 
the  benefit  ot  Individual  citi^cn.s  or  in- 
stiUilion.s  ju^t  Lec;)Uj;e  tiiey  happen  to 
live  in  tin;  liail.s  ol  i'. .  or  fi<.'>c.ioa  aj 
overpnid  con.'^ultunts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  vot^f!  fcr  t!:o  NaJiMi:;! 
K.  If  nee  rounur.U".!  iu.tliori/sfio?''  on'y 
becau.«e  it  was  a.mendtd  on  the  floor  to 
proiidc  ConL.re'Js  tl.e  ci-portuni^"  to  re- 
view al)  proposed  N'.SF  k rants  tef ore  they 
are  a.-  <iided  Pronerlv  i.-.p'einent^d.  th^s 
anier.dment  uould  enable  Congress  to 
eliminate  th"  boond'^p^ples  and  a.'^.^ire 
that  our  tax  numey  i.s  spent  prudently. 

\Vc  cht  need  a  N'.itionol  Science  Poun- 
dation.  We  do  not  need  a  hydra-headed 
mon.ster  trobbling  i.p  hundreds  of  mil- 
Uon-s  of  dollars  for  i  roiert>  of  little  or 
no  value  to  our  people. 

I  hope  v>e  c.:a  brine  ti.i.>  eiite  csrghead 
e;npiie  under  coi'.trol. 


SUBMITTING  AN  IDEA  lO  A 
MANUFACTURER 

HON.  BOB  WiLSON 

OP   CAtTFOP.NI* 

:n"  ih;:  '-ov^r;  or  rFrrTSEX'x.Tfu  us 
Thuraday.  April  if).  1975 

Mr.  BOD  WILSON.  Mr  3peaker.  an  in- 
dividual who  behevcs  he  has  a  saleable 
Idea  or  invcntio;i  may  feel  overwhelmed 
by  the  complex: tie-  of  actually  .niaiketintr 
his  proposal  to  a  mam-.iacturer  or  biisi- 
ncisman.  Some  very  u.-ef ul  guidchncs  aic 
offered  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
American  Bar  A.ssccialion.  entitled  Sub- 
mitting an  Idea  to  a  Manufacturer,"  and 
I  ini.'Iude  thi.s  inalerial  as  a  pcition  of 
my  remaik.s: 
Spbmittini;   .^^J   lo>.\    1 1   a   Manl:  ai  fn-n: 

The  purpose  of  Uiis  brcnhuie  ;s  to  provide 
you,  a  person  with  an  Uiea  thai  you  believe 
to  have  commercial  vuJoe,  vvlib  some  t;eiiera! 
luformaiii^a  as  to  how  u  subrmt  that  idta 
to  a  mamifa.-tiirer  cr  bvisine-.-^man  who  L.  n<jr 
your  employer.  This  brochure  does  not  try  to 
cover  every  sltmtion  arcj  I3  not  Intended  t.i 
plve  lepsl  advice  It  U  Intended  to  give  you 
some  understand int;  as  to  why  most  maro:- 
facturers  a^k  you  to  a;.;ree  to  certain  j^'rourcl 
rules  before  they  wui  co;  .4der  your  idea  It 
Is  also  Intended  to  Iniorni  you  of  stt-ps  m.^.t 
you  can  t.ike  to  prouct  your  IddA. 

When  you  fust  approach  a  uxiiiUfacturer 
with  an  Idea,  v-ou  are  likely  to  be  concerned 
about  whether  you  are  going  to  be  treated 
fairly.  Y.)ur  Intention  Is  to  make  some  moi:ey 
by  having  the  manufacttirer  pay  you  for 
either  u.slng  your  idea  lu  the  operation  of  Its 
biu-'iness  or  embodylnf:  your  idea  In  a  product 
However,  beciuie  yoa  are  afraid  that  the 
manufacturtr  may  uie  your  Idea  wUiioui 
paying  for  It,  you  are  reluctant  to  dlcclo.se 
yorr  Idea  un'.e=s  the  raatiufjcf.irer  first 
agrees  to  keep  the  Idc  .^ecret  and  to  p.iy  for 
the  Idea  If  It  Is  u.<;ed. 

The  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand  !■; 
concerned  about  Its  reputation  and  It.s  com- 
petitive position.  The  manufacturer  does  net 
want  to  do  anything  that  would  appear  to 
titke  unfair  advanioi^e  of  you.  At  the  sume 
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tme.  the  manufacturer  does  not  want  to 
place  itself  In  a  position  where  It  (U  h;id 
to  p;.y  fcr  .something  tl.at  U  o1re..(iy  know.s 
f<bout  or  (2)  has  to  pay  for  some  Jiing  that 
others  r  m  vse  freely 

Oonwquent'y.  the  m;.nnfacturev  wil". 
rurelv  b  roe  to  rm  lew  a  disclosure  on  a 
confidential  bnsL«  imd  .jf  roitrse  no  O'le  en  i 
be  expected  to  aerce  to  pav  for  the  u."^  of  on 
Idea  before  knowing  wliat  the  Idei  1^=.  Mo.  i 
mriu;:factu;ers  have  rei=<>ar''h  and  develo(>- 
ment  dep;  rtnieot.s  1,1  whlih  new  Ide.-."?  u\\! 
coustaiitly  belti'^'  developed.  Therefore.  It  '" 
qtllte  po-^-ible  that  the  idea  vou  sitbmit  and 
\>.;.  i-!\  ij  i  th:n'.:  I.-;  nccl  ..  o,ie  the  man- 
t'fa'-turer  ts  taniiJinr  wl'b  and  has  i)ev- 
hftp-?  B!r»?.dy  c'eclcied  to  tn*rodnc?.  Tf  ihe 
nanu!,icturer  ac-reeJ  to  p-*}'  for  the  >;  e  if 
your  Idea  lyiore  It  evon  knew  what  the  Idcr: 
v.as.  It  could  end  up  payinc  wl.hout  h'.vlr,^ 
obtainei  any  beofTit  .'roni  vour  a\;bmlJ'5lon. 
^'.'•■r  nrively.  the  tdej  may  b»  new  to  the 
ni?.niifacti:rer  but  cannot  be  p.-ote^^ted  by 
means  of  a  patenl.  The-  m.i:n.'n''tu^er's  com- 
petitor.'! '•.. o  then  copy  the  Idea.  Wha'e,er 
advanta""  Ihe  mfiiuifac'urer  ma"  have  be- 
cau-^e  of  It-',  opportunity  to  arhlove  first 
commercial  benefit  from  the  utlllzattm  of 
the  Id-a.  Its  return  will  be  nmch  le-s  than 
would  be  the  cai^e  If  tho  idea  vere  patent- 
able. 

A  msr.ofacturer  v.  ill  rpi'ely  agreo  to  !te*')) 
;n  I'J.en  ocet  The  iraln  resson  for  tli;^  w 
that  such  an  agreement  could  e-'tabllsh  a 
confident  iPl  relationship  between  you  and 
"ie  nr'!»tif."cture.-.  This  relation  hip  not 
only  requires  the  m.-ntifactnrer  to  keeo  the 
Idea  secret,  but  also  prohibits  the  "mnn- 
v',i-t.:r  r  f-om  1-  ng  the  lde.\  In  a  man- 
ner that  wotild  make  it  public  without  your 
permls&ion.  Thl.s  prohibition  i.;ny  apply 
even  though  the  Idea  Is  known  to  others 
cr  is  be;;ii»  u->d  bv  others  Thu-^.  a  co'illden- 
t'al  relationship  can  a!=o  place  the  ni.-in- 
iifaeturer  at  a  competitive  dis.adv,infagre 

The  loi  ico!  lesxi,'  of  this  neeJ  to  balance 
the  seemingly  conflicting  interests  of  tSie 
manufacttirer  and  the  .submitter  is  that  ;n 
ii-.ost  c;i.ses  jou  w  M  find  It  necer-sary  to 
a>..cept  the  rahiuifacturer's  standard  ttrni'  ;n 
order  lor  you  to  pet  the  nianufuc'urer  to 
consider  your  Ide.i.  These  terms  c.in  een- 
erally  be  r-ammarLzed  as  follow  j: 

Fuit,  no  confidential  relationship  is  cre- 
ated between  you  and  the  manufaeiurer  by 
tho  submls.lon  of  your  lde.i  and  its  coi;sl'.l- 
eratlon  by  the  manufact  .:rer 

Second.  If  the  k'ea  Is  not  parent..ble  but 
nevertheiers  is  a  new  and  original  Idea,  and 
the  manufacturer  w.shes  to  use  the  Idea,  the 
funount  of  money  that  \ou  will  be  paid 
lor  the  idea  Is  completely  up  to  the  man- 
ufacturer; It  may  be  only  nominal. 

Third.  If  a  vallJ  patent  ha.'!  been  or  <  an  be 
obtai.ud  on  the  Idea,  and  the  manufacturer 
wibhp?:  to  t;se  the  Idea,  tl.en  the  r.ianufac- 
ttner  will  negotiate  with  you  for  tiie  rlclit 
to  maki».  use,  and  or  ^ell  your  U!ea. 

from  the  above  It  is  seen  that  the  value  of 
vour  tdoa  depends  preatly  upon  whether  it 
Ls  patentable.  It  ni.iy  therefore  be  desirable 
and  prudent,  If  your  idea  appears  hkelv  to  be 
commercially  attractive,  to  lake  step.s  to  pro- 
tect whatever  patent  rights  tiiere  may  be  m 
vour  idea  before  you  submit  It  to  a  manufac- 
turer. 

Tliis  me.ins  thn'  as  .<;oon  as  po.ssiblc  after 
you  have  thought  your  Idea  through  to  the 
point  where  you  have  a  plan  as  to  how  to 
carry  out  the  Idea,  you  .should  prepare  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Idea  and  your 
plan  for  accomplishing  It.  The  de.scrlpllon 
should  bo  WTltten  In  Ink  cr  typed  There 
should  be  no  erasures,  blotting  cut,  or  blank 
spaces  Where  a  correction  Is  ueoe6,Muy,  dra'v 
a  line  through  th'-  incorrect  portion  and  con- 
tinue on  with  the  description.  Each  such 
lining;  out  should  be  inl'liUcd  r.tul  dated.  If 
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pjs.::bie.  ni.'.ke  detailed  sketches  to  he;p  yri 
in  your  detcrlption.  At  the  end  of  the  de- 
scription and  on  each  sketch,  sign  jour  name 
and  date. 

Imi.iedlately  Uiereafter  have  at  lea-,?  iv  o 
people  who  did  no;  participate  in  the  lipve:- 
opment  of  the  idea  read  t:  e  d--cripiioii  ami 
examine  the  sketLhes.  After  vou  are  sure 
thit  they  fully  underatand  both  vour  ider-. 
and  your  p';  ij  for  aocompllshuit;  it  as  (iis- 
closed  in  tills  material,  ha-e  each  of  ther.'. 
ln!t:rtl  and  dato  each  p  i-»e  ot  me  dt.scrip- 
tlon.  In  adOltlo:!.  at  the  end  of  the  ciei.cni-- 
tlou  and  ou  each  sketch  hav2  the  ai  wrlip 
"Reaii  and  Under 5tiX)d'  loUo.vcd  by  tht-,r 
full  nam''  and  the  date  t:.Is  material  c&'i 
then  be  us^d  to  help  e^ta'3■i£J  the  c:,itc  ycj 
cfi.eeived  yorr  Idea. 

Since  an  In  enticn  Is  not  considered  coin, 
pie  ed  tjittii  ei  iter  n  a  -.vorkl  ;^  model  cr 
other  physical  en;bod;ment  of  tha  In.entioi 
Iv.s  beer:  nuuii-  ,  .:!  lUce.sr: ally  operated,  or 
t2\  a  pa-eat  appIicRtlon  iias  been  fticd.  yoM 
.•ih.'tild  p\n -ue  at  le.v.st  one  of  these  tw  > 
courses  of  action  Howc'cr.  before  you  d  ), 
yrjti  may  want  to  h..ve  a  search  made  of  tbe 
p.\t^nt-s  th.  t  hi.vo  already  i  wued  on  the 
subject  of  ycur  Idea  Such  a  search,  ijhloh  is 
obiiiinaMe  thi'oigh  a  patent  atioraev,  wir. 
sh'jv,  V, hetJier  year  Ideu  1;  new  and  will  pro- 
Mv1f  a  better  ba'^ls  for  deiermlniofir  whether 
.spendif:g  muney  for  either  the  patent  appll- 
Lallon  or  loakinj:  the  Model  or  other  physical 
<  'abodin.ent  Is  v.-irthwhlle. 

If  you  decide  to  tnnke  a  w.-rkliiE;  n-odel  or 
other  eni:»diment  of  your  idea.  It  ts  Ininor- 
tant  that  you  piir.T-.ie  it  in  a  dill<teiit  manner. 
Plan  to  t;o  s.-n-e  work  in  It  ea,?h  v  ;-'ek  r.nj 
krep  a  no'ebook  I»i  whlcli  you  briefly  r'oord 
v.\  coMseciUIve  order  what  yotr  do  eai  h  rime. 
Be  svire  to  sign  and  date  pach  entrv  If  yc.i 
ha.'C  to  stop  working  on  the  r.ode!  <^r  other 
c.iibodiniciit  fi.r  mere  than  a  co'tple  of  v.'eek-. 
voti  should  record  the  reaon.  Delays  caiued 
in  obtaining  parts  are  acceptable.  Delays 
caused  by  InvoUenient  In  other  projerts  ar3 
not. 

Once  the  mofltl  or  other  phyrlral  enibod;. 
ment  h.i.=i  been  o<3mp!eved,  have  Its  operation 
or  fes'lng  witnessed  by  at  least  tv.-o  penp'e 
who  are  not  colnventors  The  wl'nes.sc- 
should  not  only  understand  how  the  phy.s!cal 
embodiment  operates,  but  they  should  slso 
he  shown  each  of  tl.e  It. dividual  paits.  Thi; 
ineass  removin?  covers  so  that  they  can  look 
inside  Rr»y  hoiisint,3  If  one  of  the  v.ltnersos 
helped  to  construct  the  model.  It  Is  a;i  the 
better.  After  the  witnesses  understand  the 
model  and  have  observed  Its  tatlsfu."tory 
operation,  they  shor.Id  each  write  such  a 
statement  tn  your  notebook  and  of  coure 
slt^n  and  date  the  statement. 

Tills  procedure  establishes  a  provable  date 
of  invention  and  you  can  now  submit  yottr 
kle.v.  To  do  this,  first  inform  the  manufac- 
'ttver  of  your  Interest  to  submit  an  Idea  for 
its  consideration.  The  manufacturer  wtll  then 
provide  you  ulth  the  term.s  under  which  it 
wSU  receive  your  Idea  Tou  may  wl.=h  to  have 
the.-e  reviewed  by  a  patent  attorney.  Gen- 
erally, you  will  be  asked  to  send  an  acccpi- 
ani  e  of  these  term^  along  with  the  descrip- 
tion and  sketches  of  your  Idea.  It  Is  best  that 
the  descriptive  m.\terla!s  that  you  ser.i'  not 
incUtde  any  dates. 

In  filing  a  patent  application,  you  will 
want  to  contact  a  patent  attorney.  He  will 
prepare  the  patent  application  along  with  the 
other  papers  that  must  be  filed  with  the 
application.  If  you  have  not  built  and  .suc- 
c..-.sfiiljy  operated  a  working  embodiment  of 
Vour  Idea,  your  Invention  is  not  considered  to 
be  completed  until  the  day  that  the  appllca- 
tlni  13  filed  In  the  Patent  Office,  and  It  13 
therefore  Important  to  file  the  application 
f  rotnptly. 

Once  the  .application  Is  filed,  a  copy  of  the 
application  ran  be  submitted  to  a  mantifac- 
t'.ircr    for    Its    consideration.    It    Ls    recom- 
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mended,  however,  that  you  omit  the  claims 
of  the  application  ftod  that  you  do  not  pro- 
vide the  filing  date  or  serial  number  of  the 
application.  If  the  patent  has  Issued,  a  copy 
should  be  submitted  to  the  manufacturer.  At 
that  point,  the  scope  of  your  Invention  Is 
clearly  defined  by  the  claims,  and  therefore 
the  manufacturer  can  more  easily  determine 
whether  it  Is  of  interest. 

One  note  of  caution.  If  you  have  not  filed 
a  patent  application,  you  are  running  a  risk 
If  you  or  anyone  else  publishes  anything 
about  your  idea,  offers  for  sale  a  product  in- 
corporating your  Idea,  or  If  you  allow  some- 
one else  to  use  It  or  use  It  yourself  publicly 
except  on  a  purely  experimental  basis.  Your 
idea  can  become  unpatentable  and  free  to 
everyone  one  year  from  any  one  of  these 
occurrences  if  a  patent  application  has  not 
been  filed  In  the  meantime.  Furthermore, 
public  disclosure  of  your  idea  even  one  day 
before  the  filing  of  a  U.S.  patent  applica- 
tion may  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  valid 
patent  rights  in  a  good  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

By  following  the  above  described  pro- 
cedures, you  are  more  likely  to  have  fully 
protected  any  patent  rights  that  you  have 
and  you  will  be  In  the  best  possible  position 
to  exploit  these  rights.  If  a  numufacturer 
should  indicate  an  Interest  In  your  Idea,  It 
would  be  advisable  for  you  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  patent  attorney  If  you  have  not 
already  done  so.  He  can  act  In  youtr  behalf 
in  the  negotiations  with  the  manufacturer. 

Further  information  about  patents  may  be 
obtained  by  ordering  the  pamphlets  entitled 
"Patents  and  Inventions,  an  Information  Aid 
for  Inventors"  and  "General  Information 
Concerning  Patents"  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Doctunents,  Washington,  D.C,  20402. 
These  pamphlets  are  available  at  a  nominal 
charge. 


BEWARE    OF   BEGINNINGS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
basic  laws  of  a  true  free  market  economic 
system  Is  that  It  Is  impossible  for  a  mo- 
nopoly and/or  cartel  to  exist  if  it  imposes 
artificially  high  prices.  Without  the  help 
of  Government  to  sustain  the  cartel  it 
^111  soon  crack.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  about  the  international  oil 
cartel,  specifically  OPEC.  The  current  is- 
sue of  Barron's  the  well-known  btisiness 
and  financial  newspaper,  contains  an 
editorial  by  Robert  Bleiberg  that  dis- 
cusses the  OPEC  cartel  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  Paris  oil  meetings.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Blelberg's  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress: 
Beware  op  Bkginnings — Today's  Oil  Meet- 
ing IN  Paris  Is  a  Case  in  Point 

As  international  conferences  go — and  they 
seem  to  come  and  go  these  days  with  mount- 
ing frequency — the  one  scheduled  to  start 
today  in  Paris  looks  like  a  relatively  modest 
affair,  TTiouch  ranerins  from  A  (Algeria)  to 
Z  (Zairel,  the  participants  numl)er  barely 
a  dozen.  Tlie  U.S..  delegation  will  be  headed 
not  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
but  by  Charles  W.  Robinson,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  may 
not  be  able  to  stay  for  the  full  week.  For 
this  Is  really  a  pre-conference  conference, 
"preparatory  and  procedural"  In  nature,  and 
boasting  no  agenda  Sole  purpose  Is  to  decide 
who  will  be  Invited  to  the  next  conference — 
the  great  global  gathering  of  petroleum  pro- 
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ducers  and  consumers — where  It  will  be  held 
and  who  will  chair  It.  "Many  spokesmen 
here  and  In  Europe,"  so  The  Oil  DaUy  told 
Its  readers  last  Tliuraday,  "agree  it  may  pro- 
duce on  more  than  a  squabble  over  the  shape 
of  the  table  or  the  size  of  the  room  at  the 
next  meeting.  But  (it)  Is  a  beginning.  .  .  ." 

Beware,  somebody  very  sensibly  once  said, 
of  beginnings.  While  he  never  heard  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC)  or  of  Secretary  Kissinger,  he 
might  well  have  had  them  both  In  mind.  For 
OPEC,  to  Judge  by  a  Solemn  Declaration 
which  It  recently  publicized,  has  grandiose 
ideas  for  the  agenda,  viz:  "The  Sovereigns 
and  Heads  of  State  agree  In  principle  to  hold- 
ing an  international  conference.  .  .  .  They 
consider  that  (Its)  objective  should  be  to 
make  a  significant  advance  in  action  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  major  difficulties  ex- 
isting in  the  world  economy.  .  .  .  Therefore, 
the  agenda  can  in  no  case  be  confined  to  an 
examination  of  the  question  of  energy;  it 
evidently  includes  the  questions  of  raw  ma- 
terials of  the  developing  countries,  reform 
of  the  International  monetary  system  and  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  favour  of  develop- 
ment. ..."  As  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State, 
who  once  confessed  that  he  neither  knew  nor 
cared  about  economics,  he  Is  prepared  to 
urge  producers  and  constuners  alike  to  agree 
on  a  high  fljced  minimum  price  for  oU. 

A  camel  allegedly  Is  a  horse  designed  by  a 
committee;  what  finally  emerges  from  the 
forthcoming  global  confabs  may  be  uglier. 
Strictly  on  their  own.  Indeed,  several  of  the 
western  countries  concerned  already  have 
succeeded  In  making  asses  of  themselres. 
Thus,  by  seeking  to  impose  prohibitive  lev- 
ies on  North  Sea  crude.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  a  long  way  to  discourage 
its  exploitation.  Similarly,  In  Canada  the 
powers-that-be,  by  decreeing  excessive  taxes 
on  oil  production,  have  triggered  a  slowdown 
in  drilling  and  an  exodus  of  rigs.  The  VS. — 
as  somehow  seems  to  be  the  case  In  so  many 
realms  lately — ^has  made  every  mistake  In  the 
book.  Unlike  Western  Europe,  It  has  curtailed 
consumption  relatively  little.  It  persists  in 
keeping  price  ceilings  on  oil  and  natural  gas. 
And  the  White  House  has  Just  signed,  albeit 
reluctantly,  the  aptly  named  Mickey  Mouse 
tax  bill,  which,  by  liquidating  the  depletion 
allowance,  effectively  Increases  taxes  on  oil 
and  gas  producers — and  decreases  both  their 
wherewithal  and  incentive  to  expand — by 
upwards  of  $1.5  billion  per  year. 

Fortunately  for  the  Western  world,  Arab 
potentates  are  equally  subject  to  Murphy's 
Law  (anything  that  can  go  wrong,  wlU) .  Like 
nouveaux  riches  throughout  history,  they 
have  launched  upon  a  spending  (and  reck- 
less investing)  spree  which  has  spread  the 
wealth  far  and  wide.  As  a  consequence,  esti- 
mates of  OPEC  capital  accumulation,  once 
mind-boggling,  have  been  drastically  scaled- 
down,  while  re-cycllng  of  petro-dollars,  even 
In  the  absence  of  a  so-called  oil  facility,  pro- 
ceeds apace.  (According  to  last  Thursday's 
New  York  Times,  four  OPEC  countries  are 
now  net  borrowers  of  Western  capital.) 
Meanwhile,  despite  repeated  cutbacks,  poten- 
tial supply  Is  running  well  ahead  of  actual 
demand;  In  the  OPEC  price  structiue.  crackij 
are  widening.  Even  as  the  statesmen  draw  up 
their  agenda  and  debate  the  shape  of  the 
table.  In  short,  buyers  and  sellers  have  begun 
to  do  their  own  thing.  Like  most  diplomatic 
spectaculars — the  highly  touted  World  Food 
Conference  In  Home  last  fall,  Jtist  when 
scarcity  nearly  everywhere  was  giving  way 
to  glut,  comes  to  mind — this  one  looks  both 
ill-advised  and  Ill-timed.  And  the  corollary 
to  Miuphy's  Law  applies:  if  government  can 
make  things  worse.  It  will. 

A  glance  at  the  agenda  proposed  by  both 
sides  underscores  the  point.  Besides  oil.  an  is- 
sue which  is  hot  enough,  OPEC  wishes  to 
weigh  (and  presumably  reach  accord  on)  the 
long  li.st  of  other  commodities,  from  antl- 
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mony  to  zinc,  which  play  a  major  role  In 
world  trade.  In  addition,  though  Groups  of 
Ten,  Twenty  (any  number  can  play)  for 
many  months  have  failed  to  make  progress 
on  a  monetary  system  to  replace  Bretton 
Woods,  that  question,  too.  has  been  thrown 
on  tlie  table.  While  sticking  closer  to  the 
subject,  consumer  countries  also  have  taken 
a  far-ranging  approach.  They  want  to  dis- 
cuss a  floor  for  crude,  which,  depending  on 
who  is  pushing  it,  appears  to  run  all  the  way 
from  $8  a  barrel  to  $3.  And  no  such  gather- 
ing can  fail  to  address  re-cycling,  ambitious 
plans  for  which  have  yet  to  take  effect. 

To  such  questions,  those  sitting  around  the 
table,  whatever  its  ultimate  shape,  aren't 
likely  to  come  up  with  straight  answers.  On 
the  contrary,  to  Judge  by  the  wisdom  (or  lack 
thereof)  with  which  they  have  been  setting 
petroleum  policy  at  home,  these  not-sc-in- 
nocents  abroad  will  make  matters  worse.  For 
OPEC — to  quote  Jay  Nagdeman,  president  of 
Meridian  Research  Corp,  investment  man- 
agement firm — has  not  been  alone  in  its 
sheikhdown.  To  illustrate,  in  Canada  "restric- 
tive pricing  and  confiscatory  tax  policies  have 
discouraged  exploration  to  the  point  where 
the  number  of  rigs  In  use  around  the  Domin- 
ion had  dropped  by  25%  as  of  the  turn  of 
the  year.  The  situation  has  been  aggravated 
by  a  row  between  Ottawa  and  the  Provinces 
over  who  gets  the  lion's  share  of  levies  on  na- 
tural resources."  As  to  Great  Britain,  official 
proposals  to  exact  70 ""i  of  the  take,  plus  a 
51%  interest  In  all  futtire  offshore  discover- 
ies, have  slowed  development  of  North  Sea 
oil,  the  Western  world's  greatest  hope  of 
breaking  the  OPEC  cartel. 

Perhaps  the  best  friends  the  Arabs  ever 
had,  however,  may  be  found  not  in  Ottawa  or 
London,  but  In  Washington,  D.C.  Alone 
among  Western  governments,  the  U.S.  per- 
sists in  keeping  ceilings  on  the  price  of  na- 
tural gas.  which  sells  in  Interstate  commerce 
for  one  fourth  to  one  eighth  what  it  com- 
mands on  the  Intrastate  market  (a  contract 
calUng  for  nearly  82  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
was  signed  last  week),  as  well  as  on  that  of 
so-called  old  crude,  from  wells  In  operation 
prior  to  Jan.  1,  1973.  As  a  consequence,  do- 
mestic petroleum  output  has  been  relentless- 
ly on  the  wane.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
so-called  Tax  EeducUon  Act  of  1975  (which, 
by  abolishing  the  depletion  allowance,  raises 
taxes  on  oil  companies  by  more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion) has  just  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  sharp  drop  in 
earnings,  one  after  another  last  week  dis- 
closed cutbacks  in  capital  expenditures.  Nor 
is  that  apt  to  be  the  full  extent  of  the  dam- 
age. Still  pending— this  Is  Irrationality  run 
riot — are  bills  to  relmpose  price  lids  on  all 
oil,  new  or  old,  as  well  as  to  authorize  a  so- 
called  oil  excess  profits  tax. 

If  it  were  strictly  up  to  Congress,  then, 
OPEC's  cartel  would  last  forever.  Luckily, 
however,  the  lawmakers  may  propose,  bill 
market  forces  di-spose.  On  this  score,  what- 
ever happens  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  the  news 
is  good.  For  openers,  consider  the  OPEC  .sur- 
plus. Since  last  siunmer,  when  Robert  Mc- 
Namara's  World  Bank  put  it  at  a  staggering 
$600  bUliou  by  1980,  estimates  liave  been 
coming  down.  Current  cousensus  Ls  around 
$250  bUllon,  and  XalUng  fast.  Moreover, 
though  the  $25  billion  oil  recycling  facUity 
dreamed  up  by  Washington  has  not  yet  been 
ratified,  lew  countries  seem  to  be  having 
much  trouble  financing  their  imports  ol 
crude.  Indeed,  despite  largesse  to  such  du- 
bious beneficiaries  as  blood-stained  Burundi 
and  Uganda,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  ha.s  yet  to  exhaust  the  first  $3.5  bUllon 
allocated  for  the  purpose.  As  we  have  said 
before,  doom.sday  will  be  a  little  late  liiis 
year. 

Indeed,  if  Congret^  would  take  a  long 
recess,  and  Kissinger  would  come  home  to 
Slav,   11  might   be  piit  olf  tor  keep'-.  De.-piie 
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the  Solemn  Declarations  bluff  and  bluster, 
the  OPEC  price  structure  Is  cracking.  One 
Widely  used  expedient  is  easier  credit  terins. 
British  Petroleum  Co  .  ^o  Sir  Eric  Drake, 
chairman,  told  a  new=  conference  late  la^t 
week,  is  getting  two-to-three  months  to  pay. 
'  We  su-,pect,"  he  added.  that  terms  are 
lengthening  -.utastantlally.  '  Diicounts  in  the 
form  of  the  elunmation  of  premiums  for 
special  qaaiaies  (like  low  sulphur  content*. 
conce>.:.lons  on  tran.sport  co.sts  and  the  like. 
a:.io  are  growing  apace  With  the  right  tac- 
tics I  notably,  the  resignation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  S'atei.  crude  prices,  according  to  Ir- 
repres-sible  Eliot  Janeway.  could  be  roiled 
back  at  least  by  half.  Even  with  the  team  oi 
losers  which  the  US  continues  to  field. 
OPECs  days,  in  the  viow  of  other  authori- 
ties, are  numbered  From  tiic  Jaws  of  victory, 
the  State  Department  time  and  again  has 
snatched  deieat  Tl;:^  time  may  be  harder. 
Robert  M    Bleiberc 


ELECTIOxVS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNT.VriVES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1975 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  is  ahvay.s 
humbling  to  be  reminded  that  one  is  not 
well  known  out,Mde  ones  own  district. 
This  is  at  times  the  source  of  interesting 
correspondence  as  tlie  followinti  will  at- 
test, to  the  enjoyment  of  our  colleagues. 

In  November  1974.  the  candidates  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  North  Carolina 
won  stunning  victories,  reestablishing 
the  near  monolithic  dominance  of  by- 
gone years.  While  the  evaluation  of  that 
success  depends  upon  one's  point  of  view 
and  registration,  it  is  nevertheless  in- 
structive to  note  how  zealou.sly  some  seek 
'to  yield  that  advantage  toward  even 
greater  glories.  Mr  Gilmore  is  a  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

R.ALEICH  NC  .  AprU  1.  1975. 
Hon.  James  G  ^I.^RTIN■. 
House  Office  Bntld'.ng. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim:  As  you  know,  there  is  consid- 
erable sentiment  in  the  General  .Assembly 
to  move  the  date  of  our  primary  closer  to 
the  fall  election  There  is  a  school  of  thought 
that  moving  the  primary  clo-ser  to  the  fall 
election  would  greatly  benefit  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  voters  get  turned  off  and  become 
disinterested  in  the  long  campaigns  which 
al.so  become  very  expensive  and  many  times 
divides  our  party. 

I  have  enclosed  information  on  primary 
elections  In  all  states  which  was  prepared 
by  the  State  Board  of  Elections  You  will 
note  that  we  have  one  of  the  earliest  pri- 
maries In  the  nation.  There  are  at  least 
twenty-seven  (27i  states  which  have  their 
primary  in  either  August  or  September  or 
later. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  would  have  a  Dem- 
ocratic Governor  in  North  Carolina  today  if 
our  primary  had  been  held  closer  to  the  fall 
election  In  1972.  The  qtiestlon  of  when  to 
hoia  the  primary  is  a  very  serious  one  and  It 
must  be  very  carefully  studied  in  order  to 
insure  that  a  wl.se  decision  is  made  As  a 
current  leader  In  the  Democratic  Party  and 
a  candidate  In  past  elections.  I  very  much 
would  like  to  know  your  opinions  as  to 
what  you  think  Is  best  for  our  party  and 
our   state.  Jim.  I   would   appreciate   recelv- 
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ing  from  you  any  statement  on  this  impor- 
tant decision  as  your  opinion  would  be  most 
helpful.  I  also  will  appreciate  your  com- 
pleting the  enclosed  questionnaire  and  re- 
luming it  to  me  by  return  mail  Tliaiik  you 
for  your  cooperation  and  your  prompt  repiv 
Sincerely. 

TtJ.M  Gil  .MORE 

Wasiiingio.v.  D  C     ,4pri;  9.  1975. 
Hon    Tom  Gil  more. 
State  Lpgislatite  Building 
RaUtgh,  .V.C. 

Dear  Mr  Gilmore:  You  were  kind  to  ad- 
M-e  me  of  your  view  that  moving  the  date  of 
'he  primary  later  in  the  year  would  ha\e 
c;ni.-,ed  the  election  of  a  Democratic  goverii.:'r 
la  1972,  and  would  be  better  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  the  future.  Your  suggestion 
that  the  long  campaigns  get  voters  turned 
off  .  .  .  and  divide"  the  Democratic  Party 
IS  certainly  an  intriguing  one.  I  appreciate 
your  polling  me  as  to  what  primary  date 
would  be  best  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

As  a  Republican.  I  feel  we  have  had  Juit 
about  enough  political  tinkering  with  the 
electoral  proce.^.',  'The  question  of  when  to 
hold  the  primary  is  a  very  serious  one  and 
It  mtist  be  very  carefully  studied  in  order 
to  Insure  that  a  wise  decision  is  made  '  It 
apalls  me  that  a  rcspon.sible  elected  oflifial 
vould  admit  that  hi.--  party's  campaigns  turn 
f'ff  and  divide  the  electorate  It  does  not 
surprise  me  that,  having  done  so.  he  wouid 
inquire  as  to  just  what  primary  election  date 
would  be  best  on  a  purely  partisan  basis. 
What  my.stifics  me  is  how  he  could  wind  up 
-ending  such  a  confession  of  Tammany  Hall 
political  manipulations  to  a  member  of  the 
opposition  party. 

I  fully  realize  you  wrote  me  In  error  and 
assure  you  I  have  made  no  etTort  to  conceal 
my  registration  You  may  have  wanted  to 
retrieve  your  letter  to  me.  As  the  next  be^t 
thing  to  ,endtng  it  back  to  you.  I  will  simplv 
refer  you  to  Its  text  to  be  published  m  the 
Congre-isional  Record  for  April  10.  1975 
There  you  and  others  will  be  able  to  read 
vour  letter  to  me  and  htls  response  to  you. 
It  would  be  helpful  if  replies  from  other 
North  Carolina  officials  would  be  similarly 
published. 

Sincerely. 

Ja.mes  G.  Martin. 
A/ember  o/  Congress. 
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WELCOME    WDIF— MARION.    OHIO 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  27  of  this  year,  the  citizens  of 
the  Marion,  Ohio,  area  began  hearing  a 
new  radio  voice  as  WDIF-FM,  94.3  Mh, 
went  on  the  air  for  the  first  time  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  voice  for  news,  public 
affairs,  advertising,  and  entertainment. 

WDIF,  with  studios  at  135  South  Pros- 
pect Street,  is  licensed  to  Scantland 
Broadcasting  Co..  a  partnership  of 
George  F.  Scantland.  Ill;  his  wife,  Janice 
M.  Scantland;  and  George  F.  Scantland, 
Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  strong  and  long- 
time advocate  of  the  proliferation  of  me- 
dia voices  as  one  of  America's  best  insur- 
ances of  a  strong  democracy.  This  multi- 
plicity of  ideas  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion is  important  to  our  future  as  a  free 
society.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
WDIF  for  expanding   this   vital   public 


service  to  the  citizens  of  the  Marion  area 
I  wish  the  station  the  best  of  success  in 
the  future,  because  of  the  importance  of 
that  success  to  the  citizens  of  the  Marion 
area  as  participants  in  a  stronger  democ- 
lacy. 


DR    ROBERT  H.  GODDARD 

"THE  MAN" 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  \eiy  special  pride  to  me  and  all  the 
people  m  my  home  area  that  the  world 
famous  Dr.  Robeit  H.  Goddard,  tlie 
"Father  of  the  Space  Age,"  was  born, 
studied,  taught  and  conducted  his  orig- 
inal i-ocket  testing  experimentation  in 
the  communities  of  Worcester  and  Au- 
burn. Mass.,  that  lie  withm  our  Third 
Congressional  District. 

The  universally  recognized  genius  of 
tins  immortal  scientist  was  additionally 
iionoi-ed  by  leaders  in  the  U.S.  space  ef- 
fort, the  academic  world  and  State  and 
National  Government  last  March  16  dur- 
ing the  dedication  ceremony  of  the  Dr 
Robert  H.  Goddard-Dr.  Harrison  H. 
Schmilt,  Bicentennial  project  at  the 
Goddard  Rocket  and  Space  Museum  of 
the  Roswell  Museum  and  Art  Center  in 
Roswell.  N.  Nex. 

Among  those  present  at  the  dedication 
c  cremony  were  Dr.  Mortimer  H.  Appley, 
pi-e.s!dent  of  Clark  University  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass..  where  Dr.  Goddard  served 
as  profe.s.sor,  Mrs.  Milton  Higgins,  of  the 
Clark  University  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr, 
Milton  Higgins,  representing  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  where  Dr.  Goddard 
received  his  collegiate  education  and 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  gracious 
widow  of  the  eminent  scientist. 

In  her  eloquent  remarks  to  the  assem- 
bly Mrs.  Goddard  revealed  many  little 
known  but  deeply  moving  insights  into 
the  private  life  character  and  personality 
of  Dr.  Goddard,  "the  man"  and  I  would 
like  to  include  her  address  at  this  point 
because  I  earnestly  believe  it  will  be  of 
immense  and  lasting  Interest  to  evei-y 
student  and  adult  in  this  country  as  well 
as  all  Members  of  this  U.S.  Congress. 
THE  Human  Side  op  Robert  H.  Goddard 
There  are  many  memorials,  of  many  kinds, 
!o  honor  my  husband,  but  the  Roswell 
Museum  Memorial  ranks  high  because  it 
covers  the  exciting  closing  chapters  of  his 
researches. 

M.\»  husbands  work  Is  so  well  known  that 
loday  I  am  venturing  to  tell  you  something 
of  him  as  a  human  being.  Robert  Goddard 
was  almost  completely  a  Massachusetts  prod- 
uct, descended  from  early  settlers  In  the  Bay 
State,  who  took  part  in  the  early  Industrial 
development  of  Worcester.  He  was  born  in 
1882  in  the  house  where  I  still  live.  In  a 
shed  attached  to  his  home  was  a  tidy  work- 
shop, where  he  early  learned  to  work  with 
his  hands.  A  set  of  Cassell's  "Technical  Edu- 
cator" was  on  the  bookshelves.  He  attended 
South  High  School,  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  Clark  University,  where  he 
served  as  Professor  of  Physics  for  many  years. 
As  a  boy.  he  enjoyed  playing  with  kites 
and  watching  the  flight  of  birds.  His  father 
I'avc    him    a    telescope,   which   he   used   for 
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years  to  observe  distant  hills,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars.  Since  he  lived  in  the  country,  he 
could  carry  a  sling-shot  much  of  the  time, 
and  later  he  had  a  rifle,  so  that  he  became 
an  excellent  marksman,  sometimes  on  the 
New  Mexican  prairie. 

Like  most  boys,  he  played  with  chemicals, 
and  had  the  usual  mishaps  with  them.  Once, 
when  he  was  trying  to  make  diamonds  by 
chemical  means,  he  had  an  explosion  that 
upset  and  frightened  the  family;  another 
time,  he  filled  the  house  with  billowing 
smoke.  In  the  fall  of  1899,  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  old.  he  climbed  a  cherry  tree 
behind  the  house  to  trim  branches,  and  fell 
to  dreaming  about  how  wonderful  it  would' 
be  to  make  some  device  which  had  even 
the  possibility  of  ascending  to  Mars,  and  how 
It  would  look  on  a  small  scale,  if  sent  up 
fiom  the  meadow  at  his  feet.  In  his  diary  he 
wiote  that  he  was  a  different  boy  when  he 
descended  from  the  tree.  "For  existence  at 
last  seemed  very  purposive."  All  else  was,  as 
he  said,  a  "poor  second."  The  poet  might 
have  been  speaking  of  him  when  he  wrote: 

He  whom  a  dream  hath  possessed 

Kiioweth  no  more  of  roaming; 

.  .  .  For   a   dream  sets  surely  the   ultimate 

iales. 

He  read  constantly,  magazines  for  boys  like 
the  Youth's  Companion  and  later  the  Scien- 
tifir  American.  He  answered  advertisements 
that  appeared  in  these  magazines,  offering 
various  contraptions.  He  even  had  the  cour- 
age to  send  in  short  articles  for  publication, 
but  only  one  was  accepted,  on  rapid  transit. 
In  the  fall  of  1907  when  he  was  a  senior  at 
Worcester  Tech,  he  sent  an  article  to  the 
magazine  Popular  Astronomy,  entitled  "On 
the  Possibility  of  Navigating  Interplanetary 
Space."  In  which  he  proposed  for  propulsion 
the  disintegration  of  atoms  by  artificial 
means.  In  his  rejection  the  editor  wrote: 

"The  speculation  ...  is  interesting,  but 
the  impossibility  of  ever  doing  it  is  so  certain 
that  it  is  not  practically  useful.  You  have 
written  well  and  clearly,  but  not  lielpfully  to 
science,  as  I  see  It." 

At  high  school,  he  found  mathematics  dif- 
ficult, but  he  knew  that  if  he  wanted  to 
invent  something  that  wovild  go  higher  than 
anything  had  gone  before,  he  had  to  know 
algebra,  geometry  and  much  more.  He  led 
his  class  when  he  graduated,  and  continued 
to  do  so  at  the  Worcester  Tech.  In  his  high- 
school  graduation  oration,  he  closed  with  the 
much-quoted  line  that  "It  has  often  proved 
true  that  the  dream  of  yesterday  is  the  hope 
of  today  and  the  reality  of  tomorrow."  On  his 
graduation  from  the  Worcester  Tecli.  he  was 
described  as  follows: 

"Bob  Goddard  was  no  timid  recluse  .  .  . 
but  a  sociable  and  witty  person,  witji  a  host 
of  friends.  At  the  Institute,  he  was  not  only 
number  one  man  in  the  class  scholastically, 
but  he  was  successively  elected  as  Its  Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  and  President  ...  He 
was  also  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  1908  After- 
math. He  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Alpha  Ep- 
silon  Fraternity,  and  one  of  the  first  Wor- 
cester men  elected  to  Sigma  XI." 

As  a  graduate  student  at  Clark,  he  came 
under  the  spell  of  a  great  professor,  Dr. 
Arthur  Gordon  Webster,  who  was  trained  In 
Berlin  under  Helmholtz.  Dr.  Webster  gave 
him  a  sound  basis  for  advanced  theoretical 
and  experimental  work  in  Physics.  He  there- 
after spent  a  year  as  a  research  fellow  at 
Princeton  University.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  worked  on  the  electrical  properties  of 
insulating  materials,  such  as  hard  rubber.  It 
would  appear  that  at  the  time  he  developed 
an  oscUlator  In  order  to  obtain  more  definite 
readings  in  connection  with  Insulating  mate- 
rials at  high  frequencies.  In  April  1912  he 
obtained  a  positive  result  using  such  an  os- 
cillator, and  reported  It  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Physical  Society  at  Harvard.  This 
tube  and  the  patent  covering  it  became  the 
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subject  of  a  court  stilt  In  the  mid-thirties, 
between  Arthtir  A.  Collins  and  the  Radio 
Corporation,  American  Telephone  Company 
and  three  other  large  companies,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Goddard  patent  might  ante- 
date De  Forest  and  Armstrong.  An  out-of- 
court  settlement  required  the  large  com- 
panies to  open  all  their  patents  to  licensing. 
Overwork  at  Princeton  brought  on  a  severe 
physical  breakdown;  tuberculosis  was  a  far 
more  formidable  enemy  then  than  It  is  now. 
The  doctors  gave  him  two  weeks  to  live.  His 
nurse  told  me  years  later  that  when  she 
found  figures  on  bits  of  paper  under  his 
pillow,  he  refused  to  give  them  up.  saying 
"I  have  to  live  to  do  this  work."  And-liic  he 
did,  for  32  years  of  the  Intellectual  and 
physical  discipline  that  only  scientists  can 
know. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  recuperation,  he 
returned  to  Clark  for  part-time  teaching. 
Flattering  offers  came,  from  Princeton  and 
Columbia,  but  he  regretfully  refused,  feeling 
that  the  teaching  load  In  such  large  places 
would  reduce  the  time  available  for  his  re- 
search— for  by  now,  he  had  found  the  mathe- 
matical solution  for  his  rocket,  and  needed 
time  for  endless  experimentation.  Thus,  the 
dream  of  the  cherry  tree  continued  to  impose 
choices  that  cut  off,  or  postponed,  material 
and  professional  rewards. 

In  1919,  when  he  dared  publish  his  calcu- 
lations and  experiments  as  indicating  the 
possibility  of  reaching  the  moon  ( with 
Yankee  caution,  he  publicly  mentioned  only 
the  moon  as  a  goal) ,  an  avalanche  of  skepti- 
cism, ridicule,  and  even  abuse  descended 
upon  him,  especially  in  the  Sunday  supple- 
ments of  newspapers.  Had  not  mathematics, 
the  Queen  of  Sciences,  shown  him  so  clearly 
the  way,  he  would  have  been  engulfed.  As  it 
was,  it  was  not  easy. 

Eventually,  skepticism  and  ridicule  seemed 
to  flow  past  him,  leaving  no  bitter  marks. 
For  him,  the  vulgar  simply  ceased  to  exist. 
Most  of  the  time,  he  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  he  had  any  money  In  the  bank,  or 
in  his  pocket.  Fifteen  minutes  after  dinner, 
he  could  not  have  told  what  he  had  eaten. 
Clark  students  told  a  story  about  his  walk- 
ing along  a  corridor  In  the  main  building, 
still  holding  an  open  umbrella  over  his  head! 
He  never  used  his  illness  as  an  excuse  for 
Idleness,  seldom  falling  to  do  eight  hours 
or  more  of  conscientious  work  each  day.  It 
was  the  social  and  recreational  side  of  his  life 
that  was  curtailed. 

He  was  profoundly  aware  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  walks 
liked  to  photograph  In  color  a  lovely  cloud, 
a  colorful  tree,  a  bursting  milkweed  pod. 
When  time  permitted,  he  painted  in  oils, 
usually  landscapes — some  In  New  Mexico.  He 
played  the  piano  by  ear  only,  but  with  a 
physicist's  precision  In  harmony,  and  could 
drift  along  for  an  hour.  Improvising.  Most 
of  his  reading  was,  of  coiu-se,  of  a  technical 
nature,  but  he  enjoyed  early  science  fiction, 
such  as  H.  G.  Wells's  "War  of  the  Worlds." 
and  an  occasional  adventure  or  detective 
story.  When  In  his  reading  he  found  a 
kindred  spirit,  he  read  all  of  that  author's 
work,  if  possible  In  chronological  order,  so 
that  he  might  follow  the  writer's  growth  In 
philosophy  and  writing  skill.  This  procedure 
I  adopted,  and  can  recommend. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  I  came  under 
the  spell  of  his  wonderful  world,  so  well 
within  a  professor's  modest  salary.  I  can 
testify  that,  as  one  author  has  put  it,  "He 
taught  me  to  speak  the  truth  and  despise 
lies  and  sham,  and  to  love  pictures  and 
music  and  cathedrals  and  books  and  trees 
and  all  beautiful  things." 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  this  kind  of 
life  was  lived  while  he  taught  a  full  schedule 
at  Clark,  and  carried  his  full  share  of  com- 
mittee work.  His  precious  research  was  for 
late  afternoons,  weekends,  academic  vaca- 
tions, and  above  all  the  summertime.  After 
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fifteen  years  cf  worktag.  and  waiting,  and 
hoping,  came  the  great  adventure  in  New 
Mexico,  commemorated  here. 

During  the  fruitful  years  of  full-time  ex- 
perimentation, financed  by  the  Guggenheim 
family,  he  was  an  extremely  happy  man, 
doing  what  he  most  wanted  to  do,  with  ade- 
quate funds  in  opllmum  surroundings.  As 
Lessing  has  said.  "The  pursuit  of  truth  is 
more  precious  than  the  attainment  of  It." 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  all  was  ro.se.?. 
Sometimes  lie  worked  against  cxa.speratliig 
odd.s — tests  aborted,  materials  faulty,  fuel-, 
impure,  weather  uncooperative  But  he  per- 
sisted In  his  dialogue  with  nature,  asking 
questions,  jnaking  trials,  listening  lor  ver- 
dicts, and  building  upon  them.  Then  one 
day  there  would  come  a  i>erlect  flight — tliat 
was  Happiness  indeed! 

In  1926.  my  husband  asked  me  to  witness 
the  first  outdoor  test  at  Auburn.  Mass., 
u.sing  a  motion-picture  camera.  I  knew  al- 
most nothing  about  rockets,  but  did  want 
to  help.  The  flight  was  so  beautiful,  the  jet 
so  blindingly  bright,  that  I  was  converted 
on  tlie  spot.  But  the  camera  was  of  French 
make.  ciUed  "Sept"  denoting  that  it  ran  for 
7  seconds:  the  first  flight  had  the  same 
heart-.stopping  l-esitation  between  ignition 
and  liftoff  that  most  rockeu-i  show,  and  my 
little  camera  vised  up  all  ol  i*i-s  film  before 
the  flight  began.  After  the  test  we  took  a 
still  picture  of  my  hu.sband  standing  beside 
the  launching  frame — .aid  he  wTote  on  the 
back  "The  empty  fraine — after  a  long  time  I" 
This  audience  can.  I  am  sure,  understand 
the  understatement  here.  Happily,  a  iiew 
camera  enabled  me  to  take  pictures  of  all 
of  the  subsequent  tests. 

Some  have  said  to  me,  "Wa.sii'i  the  work 
sometimes  discouraging?"  Yes,  there  were 
trying  and  discouraging  times,  such  as  must 
come  to  us  all.  but  I  can  only  echo  what  a 
poet  has  beautifully  said: 

And  shall  we  s;iy  Heaven  is  not  Heaven 
Since  golden  stairs  are  rugged  and  uneven.' 

My  husband's  dedication  to  one  problem 
did  not  prevent  lus  taking  a  part,  as  a 
citizen,  in  community  life.  He  was  brought 
tip  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  attended 
it  all  his  life.  Many  invitations  to  speak  to 
church  and  service  groups  were  accepted,  as 
part  of  his  duties  to  the  community.  And 
he  was  a  happy  member  of  the  Rotary  Club. 
Yet  he  was  essentially  a  "loner."  and  the 
plight  of  those  like  him  still  worries  the 
scientific  and  military  world  today.  Each  of 
the  choices  imposed  by  his  shining  goal 
brought  one  thing — unremitting  work.  As  a 
modern  novelist  has  wTitten: 

"I  gradually  learned  that  big  shots  mostly 
work  twice  as  hard  and  are  twice  as 
thorough  about  dull  detail,  as  the  small  fry. 
That's  the  big  open  secret — for  every  step 
up  the  ladder,  there's  more  work  and  more 
attention  to  details  and  more  chances  to 
make  a  fool  of  yourself — being  a  big  shot 
is  first  of  all  being  a  work  horse." 

Yes,  Robert  Goddard  was  a  work  horse,  to 
the  uninitiated  observer.  But  I  am  sure  this 
audience  will  understand  that  it  was  knowl- 
edge hard  won,  that  lifted  away  the 
drudgery,  and  left  only  glorious  fulfillment. 

Such  was  the  life  that  my  husband  chose 
to  live.  'U'hether  or  not  such  a  life  could 
be  created  today,  when  the  pace  is  much 
swifter,  is  being  debated.  Tlie  key  to  the 
full  life,  which  is  time  for  quiet  thinking, 
is  more  diflScult  to  attain,  but  surely  it  is 
not  unattainable,  even  now. 

Some  writers  have  tried  to  portray  Robert 
Goddard  as  a  martj-r  of  sorts.  This  Is  far 
from  being  the  case.  His  diaries  record  warm 
and  friendly  interest  in  his  work  from  his 
peers  who  understood  what  he  was  trying 
to  do.  Among  these,  three  men  stand  out — 
Dr.  Charles  G.  Abbot,  head  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  his  closest 
friend  and  confidant,  Harry  F.  Guggenheim. 
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who    al-iO    underbtoort    the    problems    of    a 
pioneer,   aiul  Charles  A    Lindbergh 

So  shed  no  tears  for  Robert  Ooddard.  He 
had  chos€n  the  field  for  his  particular  search 
lor  truth,  and  devoted  his  life  unremittingly 
and  Joyfully  to  bringing  his  dream  through 
hope,  mto  sh.ning  reality. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  RE- 
VIEW NATIONAL  BREEDER  REAC- 
TOR   PROGRAM 

HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRFSENTATIVFS 

Thursday.  April  10    1975 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
March  19.  1975,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  e.stabli.shed  an  ad  hoc 
subcommittee,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  to  review  the  hquid  metal  fa,st 
breeder  reactor  program — LMPBR — and 
related  program.s  of  tiie  Energy  Researcii 
and  Development  Admini.stration 

This  1.S  an  undertaking  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
The  LMFBR  program  lia.s  been  singled 
out  by  the  executive  branch  a.s  our  high- 
e.st  priority  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  The  Congress  has  author- 
ized and  appropriated  necessary  funding 
Substantial  Federal  funds  have  been  ex- 
pended for  a.ssociated  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  A  management 
pix)ject  has  been  establi.shed  to  construct 
the  first  LMFBR  at  the  Clinch  River  site. 
near  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 

Tills  review  is  timely  Ii  comes  at  a 
time  when  a  number  of  concerns  have 
been  expressed  and  questions  raised 
within  tlie  Congress  and  outside  by  mem- 
bers of  the  public  with  respect  to  seveial 
fundamental  issues  such  as  the  need  for 
such  a  program,  the  potential  benefits  to 
be  realized  from  it.  and  the  attendant 
risks  associated  with  ultimate  widespi-ead 
commercial  use  of  this  type  of  electrical 
generating  station. 

The  subcommittee  is  enthusiastic  in  its 
approach  to  this  review.  We  do  not 
underestimate  the  .size  of  the  task.  Its 
importance,  however,  well  warranto  the 
time  and  energy  we  intend  to  put  into 
our  assignment.  We  fully  intend  to  con- 
duct an  indepth.  •no-holds-barred"  re- 
view, giving  representatives  of  all  points 
of  view  adequate  opportunity  to  present 
their  positions.  We  expect  to  visit  breeder 
planus  in  other  countries.  We  expect  to 
work  through  the  month  of  July,  and 
have  a  report  available  by  Labor  Day.  We 
envision  the  development  of  a  -compre- 
hensive record,  which— to  the  best  of  our 
ability — will  be  understandable  by  the 
lay  public.  All  subcommittee  hearings 
and  briefings  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
and  interested  Members  of  Congress  are 
specifically  invited. 

I  intend  to  keep  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress appri.sed  of  the  conduct  of  the  sub- 
committee's meetings  by  insertions  of 
summary  reports  of  each  briefing  and 
hearing  in  this  Record  Announcements 
of  hearing  schedules  and  invited  wit- 
nesses will  be  made  in  a  timely  manner. 

As  a  first  step  toward  obtaining  in- 
formation and  views  from  all  sectors.  I 
am  dispatching  letters  at  once  .seeking 
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comments  on  the  principal  issues  related 
to  the  breeder  program  and  the  LMFBR 
from  selected  agencies  of  Government, 
representatives  of  industry,  public 
groups,  and  others.  I  include  in  this  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  tlrese  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  questions  posed  in  this 
initial  round  of  information  gathering. 
The  subcommittee  v.iU  review  tiie  re- 
sponses received. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reiterate,  the  subcom- 
mittee is  enthusiastic  in  its  pursuit  of 
thi.-^  imixirtant  assignment.  We  will  need 
tlie  iielp  of  many  We  seek  the  views  of 
all  who  have  .seriou.^ly  considered  the 
I.MFBR  program  and  tiie  related  issues. 

Tlie  material  follows : 
Issues   To   Be    Addressed    JCAE   Committee 
Review  of  LMFBR  Program 


April  10,  lOT'j 


13.  Are  the  overall  LMFBR  program  ob- 
jectives, content  and  approach  correct' 
What  steps  can  be  taken  to  minimize  the 
f'ost.s  of  the  program,  and  improve  per- 
lormance  with  respect  to  program  sched- 
ules>  What  further  steps  should  be  taken 
;o  increase  industrial  involvement  in  the 
prouram  ' 

14.  Sliould  the  U.S  proceed  with  cor.- 
st ruction  of  the  Clinch  River  Demon.stra- 
tion  plant  at  this  plant  until  the  Fast  Fhix 
Te-l   Facility    (FFTF)    is  completed? 

1.5  What  will  be  the  total  R&D  casts  for 
the  LMFBR.  and  how  will  they  be  recovered'' 
What  is  the  predicted  capital  cost  of  coni- 
iiier'ial  plants  and  what  methods  are  avail- 
able to  provide  that  capital?  What  are  the 
e.vpectcd  fuel  cycle  costs^  Will  the  LMFBR  be 
economically   viable? 

IMKBR    SAFETY    ENVIRONMCNTAL    SAFEGV.'ROS 
ISSUES 

16.  What  are  the  major  safety,  environ- 
mental, and  safeguards  problems  with  re- 
-■-peci  to  the  LMFBR?  Can  these  problems  be 
-atibfaGionly  resolved  prior  to  the  antici- 
pated large  scale  coir.mercial  use  of  the 
LMFBR > 

17.  What  actions  are  required  to  assure 
the  safe  handling  and  utilization  of  plu- 
toniuni '  What  are  the  hazards  of  plulonium. 
as  compared  to  other  potentially  dangerovi-s 
substances  used  in  our  society? 


Ql  ARTERLY  ADJUSTMENTS  MEAN 
INCREASED  MILK  PRICES  EVERY 
3   MONTHS 


ENERGY    TRENDS 

1  What  Will  be  the  total  U.S.  energy  de- 
mand lu  1H85.  2000.  and  2020'  What  will  be 
the  rorrc-.pondiiig  percentage  growth  rates 
in  energy  demand^'  How  much  do  you  e.xpecl 
thai  con.iervation  of  energy  will  reduce  the 
energy  growth  rates? 

2.  What  are  the  limits  of  energy  coiLserva- 
tioii  as  an  alternative  to  expanding  energy 
facilities,  and  what  would  be  the  economic 
and  other  consequences  of  such  conserva- 
tij'.i  measures' 

i  Of  the  total  ener^v  growth,  what  will 
be  the  electrical  energy  component  in  1985. 
2000.  and  2020?  What  percentage  growth  rate 
do  you  expect  for  electrical  energy?  What 
are  the  implications  for  the  long-term  of  the 
recent  significant  reduction  in  electrical 
energy  growth  rates?  

TNEROY    SOURCES    FOR    MELTING    PROJH  TFD  HON.      PAUL      FINDLEY 

DEMANDS 
,„,,,,  or    ILLINOIS 

4.  How  Will  the  future  energv  and  elec'ri- 

cal    energy   demands    lor    the    United    Slat.-  IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

be    satisfied,   le.   what    will   be   the   mix   oi  Thursday.  April  10.  1975 
f:\evgy  sources   in   1985,  2000.  and  202U .' 

5    What  Will  be  the  major  shifts  in  enei-v  '^i'-   FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  both 

fvirces  in   the  fvituie  in  comparison  witii  'he  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 

"<ir  present  primarv  fuel  supplies:'  farm  bill  there  is  a  provision  which  man- 

c,   What  are  the  principal  limitations  for  dates  "quarterly  adjustments"  of  dairy 

f-ach    of    the    various    potential    future    fuel  price  supports 

supplies  for  conversion  into  electricity'  what  does  this  mean' 

7  How    much    should    the    United    States  r    ,, ,,,    t„,,   ,._,,,   ,„v,-t   .^   „,„„.,^ 
relv    on     energv     resources     imported     from  J    ^^  HI   tell  you   what  It  means, 
abroad  for  meeting  it.sdome.stic  needs  m  iiie  ^^    means    higher    prices    for    butter, 
tuturc  cheese,  and  fluid  milk  every  3  months. 

ROLE  OF  NUCLEAR  POWER  Tile   word   "adj tistment"  means  "in- 

8  With  respect  to  nuclear  power,  what  ciease.  '  because  the  bill  ties  dairy  sup- 
is  the  most  realistic  forecast  for  use  of  iwrts  to  parity  and  parity,  being  based 
nuclear  power  in  the  future,  and  what  are  on  a  10-year  formula  can  only  go  up  in 
the  likely  nuclear  generating  capacities  m  the  next  12  months.  It  will  be  statisticallv 
iy85.  2000.  and  2020'  and  practically  impossible  to  go  down. 

9  What  do  you  anticipate  the  mix  of  re-  -pup  uS  Denartment  of  ApriciiUiirp 
actor  tvpes  will  be  in  11.85,  2000.  and  2020  y,  ^ne  u.b.  uepaitment  ol  Agncultuie 
•o  provide  the  nuclear  compo.tent?  This  ^'*'^  estimated  the  quarterly  increases  in 
should  include  con^ideration  of  the  light  t'le  dairy  support  from  the  present  level 
water  reactors  (LWRi  high  temperature  gas  of  S7  21  per  hundredweight  under  the 
reactors  iHTGRi,  the  iiqtiid  metal  fast  House  version  of  the  farm  bill  as  follows: 
breeder    reactor     i  LMFBR  i,    and    other    nd-  House — 80  percent 

'.anced    converter    and    breeder    reactors.  ,^p^     j  -j  ^^ 

ROLE    OF    BREEDER  July      1 7.51 

10  What    is    the    best    estimate    of    the      Oct.    1 7.65 

nations     uranium     and     thorium     resource     J'^"     ' 7.71 

base  '    What    other    major    uncertainties   are  Average  .S7.58  or  34  cents  per  cwt  Increase, 

there   concerning   nuclear   fuel   supply    leg  rj.i_.i             »       .^i.            ^       r  j        . 

Mel  costs,  e.inchmen:  caoacitv.  e t c  ,  ?  ^>   ^^/^  las    quarter  the  costs  of  dairy 

11.  Considering  the  electrical  energv  pro-  1^'oducts  would  mcrease  10  cents  a  pound 

jections.   the   status   of   LWR   and    HTGR  on  butter.  D  cents  a  pound  on  cheese.  and 

technology,  the  pote.-.ti.'.i  role  of  non-nu.:e;>r  "*  /■.^'"■''  ^  gallon  on  milk  under  the  House 

energy     resources,     the     uranium     resource  version. 

availability  and  other  factors,  is  there  a  need  Under   the   Senate   version,    of   course. 

fri!"  the  breeder  reactor,  and  if  so,  when'  these  consumer  increases  would  double 

ROLE  ()E  LMFBR  t  >  20  ccuts  a  pouttd  on  butter,  10  cents 

12    n  a  breeder  reactor  is  considered  to  be  '   POimd  on  cheese,  and  8  cents  a  gallon 

needed,  should  this  country  continue  to  put  "n  milk. 

Its  major  effort  on  the  L^iFBR^  What  level  Either   way    it   goes,   it  looks   like  the 

o;  effort  should  be  devoted  to  alternate  re-  dairy  consumer  is  in  for  higher  legislated 

actor  concepts?  prices. 


April  10,  1975 


PASSAGE   OP   THE   OLDER    AMERI- 
CANS ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF   1975 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF   M.^SSACH^JSETTS 
I.N'  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
( ongratulate  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
on  their  overwhelming  support  for  yes- 
terday's passage  of  the  Older  Americans 
.-^ct  -Amendments  of  1975.  Particularly, 
I  commend  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Education  for  tlieir  dili- 
gence in  drafting  this  legislation,  and  the 
full  committee  for  its  bipartisan  efforts 
and  unanimous  support  for  the  amend- 
ments. 

In  a  time  when  Federal  programs  and 
the  agencies  that  administer  them  are 
under  strict  scrutiny  by  the  Congi-eis,  the 
Executive,  and  the  American  people, 
wlien  it  is  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
iiile.  to  find  a  Federal  program  that  actu- 
ally serves  the  constituency  it  was  in- 
tended to  sei-ve,  and  at  reasonable  and 
realistic  cost,  it  is  extremely  encouraging 
to  witness  the  success  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icaits  Act  of  1965  which  has  benefited 
millions  of  senior  citizens  and  their  com- 
jimnities  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  amendments 
now  part  of  H.R.  3922  will  enhance  the 
act  and  provide,  at  judicial  cost  levels, 
necessary  advances  in  the  areas  of  com- 
munity services,  nutrition  programs,  em- 
l)loyment  and  volunteer  programs,  and 
in  home  health  care  proferams  specifically 
designed  to  enable  and  encoui'age  our 
elderly  citizens  to  continue  to  lead  inde- 
ijendent,  useful,  and  productive  lives. 

The  new  special  service  programs,  in 
particular,  are  long-overdue  additions. 
An  emphasis  on  inhome  services  designed 
to  assist  the  elderly  to  remain  self-suffi- 
cient and  avoid  institutionalization,  the 
provision  of  legal,  tax,  and  other  counsel- 
Ins  services  to  those  living  in  nursing 
homes,  the  special  attention  to  the  lious- 
ini;  needs  for  the  physically  disabled 
elderly  and  to  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  elderly,  and  the  creation  of  a 
mortgage  Interest  reduction  and  mort- 
gage insurance  program  to  encom-age 
the  conversion  and  renovation  of  housing 
for  the  elderly,  all  are  wise,  proper,  and 
most  necessary  and  needed  programs. 
We  are  finally  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  potential  that  lies  in  the  nationwide 
community  of  the  elderly  can  be  best 
tapped  by  encouraging  senior  citizens  to 
remain  independent  and  productive 
people.  For  too  long  we  functioned  from 
the  ijremlse  that  the  elderly  should  be 
filed  away — that  willing  or  not,  they 
should  be  removed  from  tlie  mainstream, 
prevented  from  making  a  continued  con- 
tribution to  our  society.  We  found  that 
tiiat  premise  was  a  faulty  one,  and  a  very 
costly  one  indeed.  In  dollars,  but  more 
important,  in  human  dignity. 

The  special  service  programs,  tiie  com- 
nuinity  service  employment  program,  the 
extension  of  the  programs  for  the  elderly 
under  the  Adult  Higher  Education  Act, 
together  with  the  other  amendments 
adopted  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  In 
jestcrday'.s  House  action  promise  to  con- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tinue  the  positive  strides  made  in  1965 
with  the  enactment  of  the  original  act. 
Again,  my  congratulations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  select  Education  Subcommit- 
tee for  tlieir  fine  work  on  this  legislation. 
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AMERICA  NEEDS  BUSINESS 


DR.  HOWARD  TANNER,  DIRECTOR 
OF  MICHIGAN  DEPARTMENT  OF 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF.  REPRESEN TATI \  E.'S 

Thursday,  April  10.  1975 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  ap- 
pear on  a  speaker's  platform  with  many 
others  who  had  been  brought  together 
by  the  Michigan  Natural  Resources 
Commission  to  honor  the  new  director 
of  tlie  Micliigan"  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Dr.  Howard  Tanner.  I  have 
known  Howard  Tanner  for  many  years, 
and  he  is  well  known  throughout  the 
Nation  as  the  father  of  the  Great  Lakes 
salmon  program,  probably  the  most  ex- 
citing and  successful  innovation  in  sports 
fisliing  in  this  centui'y.  It  has  meant 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie 
recreation  thrills  for  thousands  of  people 
who  have  caught  huge  Coho  and  Chi- 
nook salmon  in  waters  formerly  void  of 
anything  but  tiny  alewives. 

Many  noted  State  and  national  leaders 
spoke  in  Dr.  Tanner's  behalf  that  eve- 
ning. The  auditorium  rang  with  elo- 
quence and  much  deserved  praise.  But 
there  was  one  person,  who  more  than 
any  other,  chose  the  words  that  capti- 
vated the  audience,  left  them  convinced, 
if  there  had  ever  been  any  doubts  that, 
in  fact,  the  Mlcliigan  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  was  now  in  the  best 
possible  hands.  That  speaker  was  How- 
ard's mother. 

This  lovely  woman,  approaching  four 
score  years,  made  the  kind  of  simple, 
loving  speech  the  most  gifted  orator 
could  not  hope  to  emulate.  I  want  to 
share  these  heartfelt  words  with  you. 
These  are  Mrs.  Tanner's  words : 

You  are  taking  quite  a  chance — askln? 
a  mother  to  say  a  few  words  about  her  son! 
It  Is  my  favorite  subject! 

I  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  lie  a  part 
of  this  delifjhtful  evening. 

I  thank  you  for  honorlug  Howard  here  to- 
night. I  am  pleased  that  It  is  taking  place 
in  Antrim  County  where  he  was  raised. 
Where  he  and  his  father  fished,  hunted, 
trapped  and  explored. 

His  father  introduced  hira  to  trout  fishing 
when  he  was  five  years  old.  Through  his 
boyhood  years  he  was  taught  a  love  of  nature 
and  the  principles  of  conservation  along  with 
the  knack  of  luring  a  trout  with  a  muddler. 

Howard  loved  It  all.  It  was  a  compelling 
interest.  It  was  his  pleasure  and  it  became 
his  career. 

Somewhere  between  the  cedar  tangle  and 
the  stars  he  caught  a  vision  of  the  order  and 
the  wonder  of  it  aU.  He  still  has  it.  It  will 
guide  him  in  this  dlfflciUt  and  demanding  job 
as  Director  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  He  wiU  give  it  his  best  effort. 

Yoti,  who  love  Michigan  and  are  concerned 
with  the  good  management  of  its  natural 
resources,  please  give  him  your  cooperation, 
your  encoui-agement  and  your  blessing. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI'.NT.\  IIVE.H 

Thursday.  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Si)eakei . 
America  today  needs  business  to  pros|>er. 
What  is  good  for  business  Is  good  for 
America. 

An  excellent  editorial  was  written  b.\ 
our  commonsense  business  editor  of  tin 
Dallas  Morning  News.  Al  Altwegg  speaks 
up  for  business  in  an  excellent  news 
article.  Here  are  the  key  sections  written 
by  .Mtwegg  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News: 
Amebica  Needs  Businlss 
(By  Al  Altwegg) 

Jusi  :i  lew  weeks  ago.  one  of  our  senators 
in  WHsliington,  who  was  talking  when  he 
might  better  have  been  thUiking,  raised  an 
objection  to  what  he  called  "obscene 
pi'ofits"-— in  that  in-^tance  the  profits  of  oil 
companies. 

Tlie  lime  in-.iy  not  be  fur  off  v.liei.  cvpryour 
in  Wiiiliington  Is  going  to  be  concerned  mor«- 
about  what  they  might  be  tempted  to  call, 
in  their  colorful  way  of  expressing  theui.-:elves, 
an  obscene  LACK  of  profits. 

Becati.se,  witli  recession  getiing  consianily 
worse,  the  profits  of  American  corporate  en- 
lerpris.e  inudt  already  be  gettUig  steadily  les.- 

And  the  ti'utli.  Is.  as  every  politician  atul 
every  bure.Tticrat  should  know,  a  stibstani  ini 
part  of  the  government's  money  comes  froiu 
the  prolils  of  corporate  enterprise.  Not  Ironi 
the  operations,  but  from  tlae  profits. 

And  what  that  means  is:  No  prolrs.  i... 
■:axes.  It  s  really  as  simple  as  that. 

Well,  quite  aside  from  the  fact  thai  tiii.-: 
deridlnK  of  profits  fs  essentially  a  Marxist 
idea  and  also  aside  Irom  the  fact  that  the 
potential  for  profit  i.,  really  tlie  lucent i\f 
which  fuels  a  system. 

For  years,  I  have  been  preaching  that  ihi- 
need  for  profits  in  America  otight  to  be 
pointed  out  constantly,  by  every  busine.s.sman 
to  every  politician  and  every  potential  politi- 
cian, so  that  no  officeholder  could  ever  vote  .--i 
dollar  of  government  spending  without  hav- 
iiag  the  awareness  In  the  back  of  iiis  mind 
of  where  a  great  part  o:  those  dollars  come 
from. 

For  a?:  i.u.^iness  sIoas  down,  the  profits  o! 
American  corporations  are  apt  to  slow 
down — even  faster.  And  when  profits  fo.  an 
Importaiit  part  of  government  Income  goes 
with  them. 

They  are  talking  about  Washington  spend- 
ing us  out  of  the  recession.  Ignoruig  for  » 
second  the  fact  that  a  government'  whicli 
has  been  piUng  up  deficits  from  overspendint^- 
in  boom-thne  is  gohig  to  liave  a  liard  tim»- 
spendiiip:  enough  money  more  to  turn  aiotuui 
the  very  serious  recession  we  now  face,  thcr.- 
is  a  bigger  question. 

Where  are  the  people  in  Washington  ^•oiiig 
to  get  the  money? 

With  corporate  profit,?  down,  Washiiii^ton 
v.Ul  have  only  three  places  to  turn — to  the 
Individual  taxpayer,  to  the  money  markets 
for  borrowed  money,  and  to  tlie  printing 
presses.  And  all  of  these  avenues,  right  now 
look  unpromising,  at  best,  aiid  posslblv 
disastrous. 

The  individual  Is  already  saddled  wnh  a 
heavy  load,  increased  by  inflation.  Now  thev 
are  going  to  squeeze  him  for  a  last  drop? 

But  remember,  many  of  those  taxpayers 
are  out  of  work.  Orowuig  numbers  of  them 
Aiid  when  they  are  not  earning,  they  have 
neither  taxes  to  pnv  nor  dollar^  to  p'tv 
with. 

The  ir.onoy  markets  al.so  look  .sorry  With 
the  coM-rnnifut  proving  ir.trca.uiiBly  dcsper- 
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a'e  for  boM^   vi-.g,  v.Un  U  i;ol:)g  to  w.u.t  to 
lend  It  more  and  more? 

Aiicl  the  pilntlrg  ^rc  c.--  i.u.:e  alrca'ly 
been  uspd  tu.i  niiK-ij.  We  l.iue  already  de- 
preciated the  doilur  tUl  it's  frtghteninit 
That  rawlc  ca-in..*  i'^.  on  ';<■,>■■,■<>  •»-,,-,•  ■^^■ 
liCi  "santer.tptcv.  "" 


I-XTEXSIONS  OF  RKMARkS 


April  10,  lo;.: 


N-.TTDXAI        HEALTH        EDUCATION 
AND   PROMOTION    ACT   OP    1975 

HON.  TlfVI  LEE  CARTER 

"i   K;:;iLci.v 
IN  THE  HOUJE  OF  U'^.'^REaE.STAT  U  F.-, 

Thursdw/.  April  10.  I'JTj 

Mr.  CARTER .  Mr.  Spenk?r  v.h^n  wr 
co'.isickr  the  cluster  of  corironis  ihcit  wt 
(oinmoiiiy  call  o'lr  nationfii  hcallli  care 
crisis,  we  a^uaily  look  to  mcgaproposals 
which  denutnd  grest  e\i)enditures  of 
fuT.ds  and  m->jor  ^rsten.i?  revisions,  or  to 
proposals  that  are  ^o  financially  niode.'t 
I'nd  lacki'itr  i.j  .>ub.-.:iiiii.t  .i^j  to  be  lacan- 
liifelesi. 

We  find  ouifirikf.-,  locu  y  *li  ug^'ling 
with  \ariou:i  e!lo:  t.s  at  reorganization, 
rfitionalization.  and  rotnilation  of  health 
.scr'.ii.e.s.  seck;n,  im))!ove:nents  in  'inanc- 
:n5mechan:.<:ms.  i^ondcring  the  problems 
as,soclatcd  wUh  hc.iltn  manpower,  and 
invariably  ending  i:p  lOi-.-iderii!^  dciiva- 
tue  proposals,  or  p;ij|;o.sals  which  aie 
variations  ol  liieun.-s  dating  lo  tiie  first 
decade  or  this  century,  as  if  Uioy  were 
bold.  new.  and  imaeinaine 

We  have  5o;d  uiir  so'-ref^  oa  tiu'  won- 
<it.:-3  of  modern  medicine  and  we  have 
created  an  iixsatiable  demand  for  serv- 
ices. Only  recently.  Mr.  S:>caker.  have 
\*e  recogmzfcd  that  tlieie  are  limits  to 
tl;e  amount  and  kind  oi  resources  that 
we  can  allocate  to  health  care. 

We  find  onr<^lve<:  with  on'v  a  lev: 
rossibihties.  We  can  reduce  demand  by 
reinstating  fluancial  barriers  to  access, 
by  imposing  mouetaj:  l,miu  on  prices  or 
overall  expenditme.-.  ^«:  by  raUoning 
available  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  \.o  iuiiycr  li.'C  n\f> 
option  of  unlimited  sjicnding  for  per- 
."■onal  health  .services,  and  yet  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Ameiican  people  will 
accept  the  rcimposition  of  fir.ancial  bar- 
riers as  a  legitimate  w.:y  of  controlling 
demand.  Therefore.  I  am  inti-oducing  a 
proposal  that  ofleis  tlie  a'.'e;  native  .strat- 
esy  of  health  education  and  health 
promotion. 

I  rm  abo  introducin*:  this  hcaJtli  cdu- 
c.i'lon  proposal  to  p:od  oui-  collective 
memories.  It  seems  that  somehow  we 
!;..ve  toigotten.  peilii'ps  because  we  have 
been  unduly  and  overly  impressed  by  the 
.sophi.stication  and  technology  of  mod- 
el n  metiicine.  that  n;echanisnvs  for  the 
delivery  of  health  care  are  only  one  of 
the  many  ways  of  maintaining  and  Ini- 
piovin?  health.  Let  n-.e  ic'all  fur  you 
Ui..t,  although  much  of  oui-  healtii  proj,- 
rt-.-KS  sttms  from  the  remarkable  advances 
ri  scientific  medicine  of  the  last  end 
early  parr  of  the  preseiit  centui;  and 
f'cir  applications  in  the  prevention  and 
tjtatment  of  disease,  our  improved 
hi  .dth  status  also  reflects  in  consider- 
able degree  the  Improvement  in  general 
li'!!V'  (OiKlitions  find  in-.p^oved  --iritnrv 


mca-sures  as  well.  Better  housing,  nutri- 
tion, working  condition'-,  and  education 
enhance  the  herlth  of  our  people  jiLst  as 
c  crtninly  as  better  health  services. 

It  i.s  rea.--.':uring',  then,  to  note  the  re- 
cent rekindlinrj  of  interest  in  cor..sumer 
health  euutaticn,  liealth  promotion  and 
preventive  medicine.  For  p.\ ample,  mcn- 
taou  was  made  in  furmer  Presidciii  Ni,\- 
cns  healUi  mes.sagc  of  liie  need  to  mod- 
ciate  sclf-impostd  lisks  and  of  tlie  real- 
ization that  each  ol  us  be.nis     the  ma- 
.lor  respon-siljilify  Un-  nur  lie.iMi.  Thei-c 
has    been   a    Pre-sidentA   Cornmittee   on 
Healtii  Ediici.Aon;   Blue  C.-oss  and  the 
Americitn  Hoc,piic»l  /^s.Micialion  ha;e  en- 
dorsed Uie  c'jucepL  o;'  patient  health  ed- 
ucation; and.  HEW".";;  forv.rrd  r'!.:n  pre- 
.sents  prevention  as  its  lirst.  major  healtii 
planning  tlieme.  Al<o.  the  new  Naiiunal 
HealUi  Planning  and  Rt.-,ources  Develop- 
ment   Alt     considers    prevention    and 
healtii  edi.  ation  m'Aonal  health  prior- 
ities, as  do  the  staiuies  creating  health 
maintenan.  e     organi/aiion-s.     while     in 
Canada,  the  Minister  of  Healtii  and  Wel- 
fare has  produced  a  re.narkable  docu- 
mer.t  wliich  presents  a  new  health  iiro- 
motion   pcrs'iective  which   will  be  em- 
bodied in  lutiue  Canadian  health  pro- 
^'  ram.s 

ThL^  uiteu.-^l  jr,  health  education  ac- 
tivities is  not  without  a  rationale.  Healtii 
care   costs   have   ri.sen   at   an  alarming 
rate.  The  data  indicate  that  i.iflation  oi 
health  care  costs  has  occun-etl  at  a  rate 
coiLsideiably  in  exce.ss  of  the  Nation's 
t'cncral  inflation.  Despite  our  huge  out- 
lays in  dollai-s  and  resources  our  healtii 
indicators  reveal  tliat  we  are  obviously 
not  getting  our  money's  wortii.  We  have 
more   physician.^   per   capita   than   any 
otiiei  country  in  Europe  or  Ncrih  Amer- 
ica and  yet.  at  each  ai,'e  frcjm  iniancy 
throu^'h  middle  age  .md  into  the  .-sven- 
cies.  the  rate  of  death  of  Americca^  is  al- 
mc   t  the  highest  in  the  develop-'d  world. 
Why   iheii  have  v-e  gained  .so  little 
health  benefit  from  our  ti-emendoiis  in- 
\e:4r.ient  ii;  health  services?  Certainly, 
for  a  part  of  America  the  reason  is  lack 
of  acces.s  to  medical  care  of  high  quality, 
but  for  the  ma.iority  of  Americans  the 
an.-wer  lies  in  the  changing  nature  of  dis- 
ease. It  is  now  the  chronic  disea-sos  and 
the  disea.scs  of  advanced  civilization  and 
changing  lifestyles  thnt  conceni   lus. 

Tlie  principal  cau.ses  of  death  in  our 
(uuntry  tire  ow.i.g  to  motor  vehicle  ac- 
ctdent.s.  i>ohaemic  heart  di.=;ease,  other 
accidents,  re.^piratoi-:'  diseases  and  lung 
cancer,  and  suicide.  Please  note.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  self-inij)o.sed  risks  and  en- 
viroimiental  factors  aie  liie  principal  or 
importai-f  underlying  laciors  in  each  of 
the  five  major  causes  of  death  between 
the  spe  of  1  pnd  age  70.  It  is  a  .«safe 
condition  that  unle.^^s  hfestyles  and 
self-iniposed  risks  are  modified  cr  the 
environment  chanycd.  ilie  death  rules 
will  not  be  sitnificantly  impioved. 

If  we  momenta!  ily  rc'.iev  morbidity 
rates  as  collated  from  a  study  of  illnes 
requlrin^r  ho.'-pitalization.  we  have  fur- 
ther proof  of  chrnginp  ciisea-e  patterns. 
Disease.^  of  the  cardlovascidar  jy.^tcm  are 
the  principal  cause  of  hospitidi^iulicn. 
Fracture.^,  head  injuiie.>.  burns  and  all 
other  causes  arising  from  accidenl.s  or 
violence  follow  m  scale,  l^or  siuii  causes 
of    haspiiali.'ato!,.    Indnldiial    behavior 


:iuu  c;uclcsciie.c  are  Uic  principal  or  i;r- 
pcrtant  underlying  factors. 

From  Marc  Lalondc's  Canadian  work- 
ing document  there  appears  this  intcr- 
f  -  tir.g  lil.uij-.  indicating  some  of  our  mo  c 
destructive  lifestyle  habits  and  their  con- 
scc,uenccs.  For  example,  alcoliol  addic- 
tion, he  writes,  leads  to  cirrhosis  of  the 
liv,  r.  encepiialopathy  and  inalnutr::ion: 
ab'.iMii^   phavn-.acouticals  kads  to  drat; 
df;«e!->drnrc  and  druv,  reactions;   addic- 
tion to  psychotropic  drugs  leads  to  sui- 
cide. homi'Mde.  malnutrition,  and  acci- 
df^nts:  overeating  leads  to  obesit;. ;  hign- 
f.-Ht  Intake  po-Mbly  contributes  to alht ro- 
sclero'iis   and   coionary   iirtery   di.sea.'-e: 
hii'h  ctsibchychaf"  ii^take  contributes  to 
dental  c:<ries:  lack  of  vecrention  and  lack 
of  relief  from  other  i^res:  ures  are  as.so- 
ciated  v^  ith  stress  diseases  such  as  hv;)pr- 
lension,    corona- y-artcry     di.scasc     and 
peptic  ulcer:  promiscuity  leads  to  vene- 
real di-ea.-e:   and  carele.ss  driving,  ar.d 
failure  lo  wear  scatbelts,  leads  to  acci- 
dents and  restiHant  deaths  and  injuries 
If  we  turn  to  the  .social  and  phy.sicai 
environment,    aliout    which    individual.- 
cr.n  do  little.  w»  find  that  publi'-  health 
and   governmental   ppplication   is   both 
imperfect  and   uneven.  T  speak   of  air 
water  and  noi.-e  pollution  and  the  failure 
of  mnny  communities  to  th.ioridate  their 
diinkinr      water.      .Mso,      urbanization 
c.ovvuin '    adverse   working   conditions, 
and  rapid  social  change  all  affect  men- 
tal .md  physical  health  in  ways  we  do  not 
yet  fully  understand. 

When  you  take  such  factors  into  con- 
sidcratif^n.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  agree 
that  health  status  cannot  be  equated 
with  the  orsanii^ation,  financing  and  de- 
livery of  health  services  alone.  Outstand- 
ing though  our  health  services  are,  there 
is  r.o  doubt  that  if  we  are  to  improve  our 
level  of  health  we  must  turn  to  a  new 
strategy,  one  which  will  assist  us  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  causes  of  sHf- 
imposrd  n.sks,  adds  to  otir  knowledge  of 
illnrs.-^,  educates  patients  and  consumers 
.;bout  health  maintenance  and  preven- 
tion, and  improve'-  th"  phvsical  and  .so- 
cial envirr<mnent. 

Lot  me  pursue  thJ'-  point  abou*-  patient 
education   further.  Consider  the  treat- 
ment for  diabetes  mellitns.  What  are  the 
respective  roles  for  the  doctor  and  the 
patient?  Ideally  the  disease  should  be 
discovered  early.  The  physician  makes  s 
diagnosis   and   prescribes   therapy.  The 
patient  must  inject  himself  with  the  cor- 
rect do<-age  of  in-iulin  every  day.  inter- 
pret his  own  u'-ine  samples  and  decide 
when  a  change  is  su.Ticient  to  warrant 
calling  his  phv.sician.  Tlie  patient  must 
be  motivated  to  lose  weight,  recognize 
and    report   side    e.Teet.s.    leam   proper 
techniques  for  foot  and  toenail  care  to 
avoid   the   devastating   complication  of 
infection  and  gangrene,  recognize  early 
symptoms  of  complications,  and  vLsit  his 
physician  when  scheduled.  The  physi- 
cian's role  is  essential  to  effective  treat- 
ment; so  too  is  the  patient's.  No  amount 
of  rcsomecs  devoted  to  physician  or  hos- 
pital care  can  substantially  reduce  the 
cost  of  diabetes  if  the  patient  has  not 
been  adequately  trained  and  motivated 
to  do  his  part. 

When  such  a  patient  education  pro- 
gram is  well  thought  out  it  has  proved  to 
be  very  successful    in  tlie  Las  Angeles 
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County  Medical  Center  diabetes  educa- 
iiun  program,  a  telephone  'hotline"  was 
introduced  for  information,  medical  ad- 
\ue.  and  for  obtaining  prescription  re- 
t'll.-.  Patients  were  educated  to  use  this 
i\ice  through  an  aggressive  campaign 
(H  |)amphlets,  posters,  and  counseling 
sessions  by  ph5-sicians  and  nurses.  When 
the  program  was  evaluated,  it  was  found 
that  the  incidence  of  diabetic  coma  was 
leciuced  from  300  to  100.  tlie  number  ol 
emeruency  visits  by  the  diabetic  patients 
\>ere  reduced  by  half,  and  that  2.300 
clinic  visits  were  avoided.  Over  2  years, 
total  savings  was  estimated  at  more  than 
,•51.7  million. 

Similar  positive  results  were  found 
uith  patient  education  jirograms  lor 
asliima.  congestive  heart  failure,  hyper- 
tension, hemophilia,  and  pain  following 
surgery.  But  such  physician  and  hospital 
initiatives  are  limited  owin'.;  to  lack  of 
Itinds.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  at  this 
time  understand  fully  tlie  nature  of 
healtii  motivation  and  how  individuals 
I  hose  between  healtii  promoting  and  ill- 
ness promoting  behavior.  We  need  more 
research;  we  need  careful  evaluation  of 
health  education  programs  lo  determine 
which  are  effective  and  which  are  not; 
and.  we  need  to  recognize  that  Govern- 
ment itself  often  madvertently  works  to 
promote  individual  habits  and  exposures 
wliich  promote  disease. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  littd  in-csi- 
deutial  messages,  la.sk  force  and  commis- 
sion reports  and  the  occasional  statute 
and  autliorizatlon  for  consumer  health 
education  programs.  There  is  even  a  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Education  in  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  al- 
though very  few  know  of  this  fact.  But 
despite  the  study  commissions  and  the 
activity  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  there  is  still  no  national  program 
or  adequate  central  force  to  stimulate 
nnd  coordinate  a  comprehensive  health 
education  program.  Our  efiforts  ai*e  frag- 
mented. Tlie  moneys  we  spend  for  health 
education,  health  promotion,  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  are  mlniscule.  There  is 
no  informational  exchange  between 
those  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  concerned  vnith  health  ed- 
ucation; there  has  been  little  evaluation 
of  results  among  similar  or  related  health 
education  programs  sponsored  by  differ- 
ent organizations;  Information  about 
health  education  theory,  programs  and 
methods  is  not  easily  accessible;  there  is 
presently  no  agency,  public  or  private, 
which  is  systematically  reviewing  the 
broad  range  of  experience  and  theoreti- 
1  al  experimentation  in  health  education 
and  related  fields;  and,  there  is  no  focal 
point  to  facilitate  commimication  and 
I  ooperation  among  the  significant  health 
organizations  in  and  out  of  Government 
which  must  work  together  if  substantial 
improvement  in  health  education  Is  to  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  needs,  problems,  and 
opportunities  are  so  large,  urgent,  and 
( omplex  that  progress  will  depend  upon 
a  major  long-tenn  commitment  by  both 
tlie  public  and  private  sectors  of  society. 
To  meld  such  efforts,  provide  a  focal 
uouit  for  the  Nation's  multiple  but  dis- 
parate health  education  activities,  im- 
pi-ove  the  health  status  of  Americans, 
de-i-.n  u  mechanism  by  w^hich  we  tnay  es- 
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tablish  a  national  healtii  education, 
health  promotion  and  preventive  medi- 
cine strategy,  I  am  now  submitting  for 
congressional  action  the  National  Healtii 
Education  and  Promotion  Act  of  1975. 

I  include  a  section-by-aection  analy- 
sis of  my  bill  in  the  Record  : 

SKCTION-iri-SKCTION  ANALYSIS  OF  TlIF  N.\- 
•tlONAI,  ItEAITir  ElJt  flATION  AND  rHOMOTIo.N 
Acr    OK    197.') 

Sectlfiii  1  .stalt's  that  tl»e  title  cjf  I  lie  .Act 
is  rhp  National  HcalUi  Eclvicatkiii  nnd  Prairm- 
Iion  Act  (.1'  1975. 

TIII.F:    I.    NATHlNAt.    CCNTKR    Fl)R    3IF.\L(H 
IDUCATION    AND    PROMOTION 

.Sod  ion  101  est.ibll.slie.s  tlie  Natioi:al  feii- 
ter  ff)r  ilenlth  Education  and  PromnUon 
vvitliin  tlic  Department  of  Healtii.  Education, 
and  Weliiire  and  de<>lRres  th«t  tlie  Center 
.sliall  be  .supervised  by  the  Department's  prin- 
cipal liealth  oflfiper  and  siiall  be  organized 
with  no  Jess  tlian  tlie  follu\sin?;  loin' 
dlvision.s: 

(a)  Re.searoh  in  Iicnlvh  odiuaUeri  nn<I  ;i!c- 
vputive  medicine, 

(b)  Coinmiurity  liealtli  edm  ilinn  ])r</- 
s'  ra  ins . 

(c)  Conimunications  in  lie:U'i!  rdac.i! icn, 
and 

(di   Federal  programs. 

Section  102  provides  tlint  tlie  Sei  letarv 
^hall : 

(1)  fornuilate  a  nalioiial  sirateKy  and 
national  goals  with  respect  to  health  educa- 
tion, hPalrh  promotion,  and  preventive  med- 
icine; 

|2)  develop  an  integrated  and  conipielien- 
.sive  perspective  on  national  healtii  educa- 
tion, liealth  promotion,  and  preventive 
medicine  needs  and  resources,  and  recom- 
mend appropriate  educational  and  certifying 
policies  for  liealih  education  and  preventive 
medicine  manpower; 

(3)  incorporate  appropriate  healtii  educa- 
tion components  Into  every  facet  of  oar  so- 
ciety, eepecially  into  all  aspects  of  henlth 
care   and  educational  programming: 

(4)  lncrea.se  tlie  application  of  henltli 
knowledge,  skills,  and  practices  by  the  gen- 
eral population  in  their  patterns  of  daily 
living; 

(5)  iiK-rease  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  health  education  and  preventive  medicine 
programs  through  improved  planning.  Imple- 
mentation of  tested  mcxlels,  and  evahiation 
of  results; 

(6)  establi.sh  systematic  procesises  for  tlie 
exploration,  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  Innovative  health  oducailoa 
concepts:  and 

(7)  foster  information  exchanges  and  co- 
operation among  health  education  providers, 
consumers,  and  supportCTS. 

The  Section  also  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  carry  out  this  Title  coneietent  with 
Title  XV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
which  relate*  to  health  planning  and 
development. 

Section  103i;a)  provides  that  the  Secretary, 
through  the  division  of  research  in  health 
education  and  preventive  medicine,  shall 
conduct  and  support  research  In  health  edu- 
cation, health  promotion,  and  preventive 
medicine. 

This  Section  also  provides  that  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Sta.tlfltics,  wWch  is 
established  under  Section  308  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  shall  make  continuing 
eurveys  of  the  needs,  Intereatfl,  attitudes, 
knowledge,  and  behavior  of  the  American 
public  regarding  health.  The  Secretary  shall 
use  the  findings  of  tliese  surveys  together 
with  the  findings  of  surveys  conducted  by 
other  organizations  lu  formulating  policy  re- 
specting health  education  and  promotion,  and 
preventive  medicine.  This  section  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  rear 
1976,  $4,000,000  for  1977,  and  $5,000,000  for 
1978  for  activities  of  the  National  Cei-ip;  for 
Health  J-tatlsiics. 
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Sect!"!!  lOS(b)  (1)  provMes  that  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  division  of  com- 
munity health  education  program.s,  shall 
support  and  encourage  new  and  Innovative 
proyram;  in  health  education  and  preventive 
mcdioine. 

Section  lo:i(bi(L:i  provides  tiiat  the  So( - 
rotary  may  not  approve  any  application  i<l 
any  hoalih  care  facility  for  a  grant  under  tlie 
l^l!.'lit■  Health  Services  Act  or  the  Community 
Mtiir;il  Health  Centers  Act  in  any  li.iCi'.l  year 
bPHiKnint;  alter  the  passage  of  thiii  act  unlc.  s 
llie  lacillty  includes  consiuner  health  cdu- 
i;iiion  prucrains  pre.-.cril>ed  through  rctJula- 
lions  by  the  .Scrciarj  of  Health.  EducHiiuii. 
;ii!d  Wftfare. 

Sociioi!  10;^(l)iii'i  nlsf.  provides  tlii»'.  tlie 
<ouMiiriiT  iiealrli  education  services  inuht  be 
Ottered  ))y  liealtii  care  providers  a;;  a  condi- 
tion Ol  elit.'U>ility  lor  payments  under  Title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  that 
the  Secretary  should  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  States  under  which  the  States  wouUI 
reciuire  healtii  care  providers  within  tlieir 
Jurisdictions  t-i  pro\  ide  consimier  heal'li 
education  as  a  condition  of  payment  under 
Title  XIX  oi  llie  Social  Security  Act.  Thi 
provisi(^a  would  take  effect  In  tiie  calendar 
(iiianei-  ijej^inuiii!-  inu;e  than  00  days  after 
the  pa-.sa;j;e  of  this  Act. 

.Section  I03(ci  providi'.s  ttiat  the  Secretary. 
ncrins  tiirougli  the  division  of  communica- 
lions  in  health  education  shall  establish 
U'uson  lierween  the  Center  and  providers  oi 
health  education  services  and  tlie  conimu- 
nications media. 

Sec  ion  103 Id  t  provides  that  the  Secretiu,. . 
actin!,'  through  the  divi.sion  of  Federal  j>r(>-^ 
^■lanis  siiall: 

111  mnVe  reroirmcnda' io:j.s  to  tiie  Coii- 
i^ir.,.-  lo!  the  inclusion  In  appropriate  legisla- 
tion a  proviston.s  respe<ting  health  cduca- 
linu  nnd  promotion: 

(21  establish  a  liaison  with  other  Federal 
ageucio  engaged  in  health  education  ar.U 
promoiiun,  including  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Eii- 
viroiiniental  Protectioii  Agency,  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense:  ai-.d 

(3)  identify  Federal  programs  and  nciions 
which  are  not  in  the  interest  of  pubhc  health 
and  determine  methods  for  reviewing  and 
commenting  on  such  programs  and  action.- 

Section  104  establishes  an  Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee  on  Health  Education  and 
Promotion  lo  promote  and  maintain  the  el- 
fectiveueis  of  Federal  health  education  pro- 
grams. The  Secretary  will  chair  the  com- 
mittee  and  the  remainder  of  the  committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  heads  of  Federal  departmems  en-at'cd 
ill  health  education  activities. 

SecLion  105(a)  establishes  the  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Promotion  Advisory  Council.  'liie 
Council  shall  consist  tif  19  meml>ers  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  Secretary  and  the  .Secretarv 
fchall  appoint  from  time  lo  time  the  chair- 
man of  the  council.  This  Section  establishes 
the  categories  of  representation  on  the  coun- 
cil, the  tenure  of  members,  procedures  for 
appointing  members  where  p  council  member 
vacates  his  appointment  prematurelv.  mem- 
ber pay  entitlements  for  serving  and' for  cer- 
tain expenses,  and  matters  related  to  the 
calling  of  meetings. 

Section  105(b)  provides  that  the  counci! 
will  advise  the  Secretary  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  him  on  matters  of  general 
policy  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the 
Center.  The  council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  and  to  Congress  re- 
lating to  the  performance  of  its  functions 
and  any  recommendntlou.'j  It  may  have  with 
respect  thereto. 

Section  105(c)  authorizes  the  council  i*< 
engage  any  technical  assistance  that  may  be 
reqiiirpd  to  carry  out  Its  fnr.ctlo'.s  and"  re- 
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quiies  tlie  Secretary  to  make  avallible  to 
the  coimcU  the  necessary  clerical,  secrciar- 
lal  and  admlnUtratlve  support,  aiid  to  pro- 
vide pcitiuent  data  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hcp.Ith.  Eclucanon,  and  V,'€:fare 
v.-hlch  the  comvil  might  need  to  carry  out 
its  functions. 

Section  IOC  pre.-.crl'ies  the  rontc'its  of  the 
annual  reports  that  must  be  siibniitied  by 
the  Secretary  to  ihe  Pir^ldeut  and  to  Con- 
gress. The  Secretary,  acting;  through  the  Cen- 
ter, shiUl  submit  such  reports  not  later 
than  December  1  of  each  year. 

Scrtlon    107   B\ithorl2es 'appropriations   of 
*35.OOO.(;O0   f:'r   tiscal   ye.T    1976.   l-fO.OOO.OOO 
i'or  1L)77.  a!id  f45.000,o6o  fcr  1978. 
TiTLs.   u.  i^-iriTuiiarj  vor  hkamh  tuc«.*.iio:-.- 
At.D  raciJOTioN 

i>i,.jtioii  201  states  lUat  tlie  Congie  s  Jiuds 
tti.tl  clecl&res  that; 

(1»  it  K  In  the  pulj^ic  iui,e.-ejt  lo  liifonn 
the  public  about  health  and  about  ways  to 
best   protect   and   improve   pcironal   health: 

(2)  tile  public  muot  develop  the  ability  to 
exaanine  and  weigh  consequences  of  personal 
Ue'.l.->i.jns  reapei  t.,:^   iieaUii; 

(3)  the  public  niudt  be  mailv,.tecl  (o  de- 
sire changes  sipporlive  ^■I  more  liealihlul 
lii'e-styles; 

i4)  impediments  th&t  inliibiL  the  volun- 
tary adoption  ana  muLiitenance  of  iJiore 
healthful  pra>.iicc3  by  'he  public  mu.^l  be 
Identified  aiid  m;tigatcd  or  removed; 

(5)  lo  achieve  tutoe  gvdls  it,  is  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Govcriunent  to  complemeut, 
as.sbt.  ur.d  -.iir.port  a  national  pohcv  that  will 
Pdvance  the  national  heaUh.  reduce  prevent- 
able illness,  disability,  and  death,  moderate 
■cir-lmposed  ri.:.l:s,  and  promote  progress  and 
scholarship  in  consumer  healtii  cduation 
and  preventive  medicine;  a^id 

(6)  a  private  covpoiatlon  shojid  be  created 
to  facl!ita*e  the  development  of  a  health  edu- 
c.ition  and  promotion  strate^jv  for  tlie  nnllon. 

Section  202  establishes  a  not-for-proat  cor- 
poration to  be  known  as  the  Institution  for 
Health  Ed  fatioa  and  Promotion.  Tlie  insti- 
tution shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government. 

Section  203(a)  provides  that  the  cotpoia- 
t!on  shall  h.\ve  a  txenfy-r.ve  member  board 
rf  directors  appointed  by  the  President  with 
t:;e  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Section  C03(b)  provides  that  the  board 
'■'lall  have  broad  rcpresenr.-.tlon  of  the  vari- 
ous reirlons  of  the  country  -.n-.d  of  the  vari- 
ous sklli')  and  e.xpericnces  appropriate  to  the 
'unctions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Instl- 
'  iitlon. 

Section  2f"t3(c)  pro'.  Ides  tl-.at  tlie  members 
of  the  Initial  board  shall  aNo  nerve  as  Its 
incorporators  and  are  eharped  with  taking 
whatever  actlon.s  are  necessary  to  e^'abllsh 
the  Institution  uiidtr  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

t-.ctlon  20:J(d)  establi-^hes  the  trrms  of  of- 
fice for  board  members,  procedures  to  bo 
folio A-ed  when  a  member  leaves  the  hoard 
premar\irelv,  und  provisions  for  st.i.iser.n" 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  orWiflnal  board  mem- 
bers The  Section  provides  that  no  board 
member  shall  serve  for  more  than  t  .vo  ron- 
^ecutlve    terni-s. 

Section  203(e)  provides  that  any  vacancr 
In  the  Board  shall  not  effect  Its  power,  and 
the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointments  were 
made. 

f^ection  2n3(f)  e^tahil-hes  procedures  for 
the  appointment  of  omccrs  by  the  Board  o: 
Directors. 

Section  203(g)  provides  that  the  memb*:rs 
cf  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  by  reason  of  the  mem- 
bership on  the  Board,  and  provides  for  pay- 
ment for  their  time  and  travel  expenses  re- 
::fed  to  Board  meetings  and  other  activities 
1  ;■  the  Board. 

Section  204(a)  provides  that  the  Institu- 
tion -^hatl  have  a  President  and  other  officers 
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thttt  may  be  appobitwl  by  the  Ec.ird.  The 
Board  will  determine  the  terms  and  rates  of 
ccmpen-satlon  of  those  appointed.  No  officer, 
other  than  the  Clmirnian.  and  vice  clialrman 
may  receive  any  salarv  or  other  compensa- 
tion from  any  --ource  other  than  the  Insti- 
tution during;  iheh-  emploitncnt.  The  oiii- 
cirs  sliali  serve  at  tlie  plea.sute  of  the  Board. 
Section  204(b)  piovides  that  no  political 
test  or  qviallficatloa  shall  be  ivsed  In  select- 
Ins,  appoiatlns;.  promoting,  or  taking  other 
pe.-sonnel  actio.. .s  wiih  respect  to  officers. 
nge!its,  and  emplovces  of  the  Institution. 

Section  205(a)  provides  th.it  the  Institu- 
tion strategy  tor  the  n.itlon.  the  In..tifit!on 
cf  stock  or  to  declare  or  pay  dividends. 

Section  205(bl  provide  ;  that  no  pait  of  the 
income  or  &s.sets  cf  the  In.-.titulloii  shail  In- 
.sure  lo  the  benefit  of  any  director,  otlicer, 
employee,  or  any  other  individual  except  a-s 
saittiy  or  other  reasonable  compensation  lor 
.T>ervlces. 

Section  2n.'j(c)  provides  that  the  In.,titu- 
tioii  may  not  contribute  to  or  olherwL^e  av.p- 
port  any  political  party  cr  candidate  lor 
elective  office. 

.Sectio't  206  st,..fes  thnf  'o  facilitate  the  de- 
vciop.ment  of  a  health  education  and  promo- 
tion srraleiT  for  the  nattoti.  the  In.-t:tutlon 
shall  carry  out,  the  following  functiou-s: 

(1)  Establisli  commuiilc.itions  With,  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  involvement  of,  and 
seek  liie  advice  ai.d  supf>ort  of.  orgaulzailons. 
agencies,  and  sronp.s  Involved  In  health  care, 
education,  labor  and  bu -Uiess,  bC'Cial  anu 
civic  oigauiiiations,  con.-u:nor  organizations. 
and  cominunicaMou.s.  ihe  Institution  siiall 
review  and  analyze  tlie  iiccrl.  and  rc-ources 
available,  fur  health  educatlo.i  and  p:omo- 
t-ion  a;.d  the  etlect  of  alternative  ileal tii  edu- 
cation methods  and  procedures  on  health 
fttatus  ;o  detormiue  which  method'^  and  pro- 
cedures offer  the  best  opportuni-.lcs  fi  r  im- 
provliit;  the  nation's  healih. 

(2)  Coordinate  and  stimulate  a  variety  of 
projects  Involving  other  organizations,  agen- 
cies, and  gioupi  to  develop  such  strategy 
designs  or  desi^ju  components  a-s  aie  rcciulied 
fo  increase  tiie  apprcpriu;>'iiei..i,  acceptabil- 
ity, and  e.fectivene.ss  of  health  education 
eiloris  nationwide. 

(3)  Assist  In  stlmulatini^-.  developing.  Im- 
plpmentins,  and  asse^-sln-  a  total  comnnml- 
catlona  program  utaizhi-  a  full  ranpe  of 
media  available  to  reach  diversified  groups 
In  order  to  Increase  uailonal  understanding 
and  Buppon,  for  the  v»lue  of  he.ilih  educa- 
tion and  the  lole  c.i''!!  ci'liie.i  and  every  or- 
ganization. Institution,  and  agency  can  and 
should  play  to  Improve  individual,  communi- 
ty, and,  ultimately,  the  rational  health 
throujh  edu;  a'lonal  mo.in^. 

14)  Assist  In  accelerating  the  incorpoi-allon 
of  Improved  technolopv  Into  health  educa- 
tion practice  by  establl.shlng  a  sy-stem  of 
technii-al  as.sl.stance  and  tralnln-;  and  by 
making  available  the  expertise  of  other 
cooperatinsj  organl.ratlons,  as  well  as  its  own 
staff.  In  respon.se  to  the  needs  of  national. 
State,  and  local  group.-;  f^r  a.^sistance  In  Im- 
proving the  planning,  implementation,  ai^d 
evaluation  of  their  litalth  education  pro- 
grams. 

(5)  Encouiago  the  development  and  utlli- 
■z?tlnii  r>r  valid  ati-J  nccep'iible  research  and 
evaluation  methoda  for  a  wide  variety  of 
health  education  programs  and  technologies. 
It  shall  develop  coalitions  and  consortium 
arrangements  with  other  ortranli-atlons  and 
neencles  for  cooperative  effort«  in  n\<xiel  de- 
sign and  testing  and  for  Jomt  sponsorship 
and  exchsnt-e  of  Information  on  comparable 
research  and  evaluation  projects. 

Section  207  provides  that  the  Board  shaTl 
appoint  an  advisory  panel  of  200  IndUiduals 
with  appropriate  competencies  and  abilities. 
Its  prUiclpal  function  v.lll  be  to  advl>e  the 
Board.  The  p.xnel  shall  albo  serve  as  a  re- 
source for  appointments  to  special  commit- 
tees, task   forces,  and  conferences.  The  ad- 
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viswry  panel  sL'aU  receive  all  Institution  re- 
ports. 

Section  208  requires  the  Institution  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  the  President  for 
Transmittal  to  Congress.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude a  detailed  account  cf  the  actiMcicj 
of  the  Insiitutlon,  Its  operaUons,  financial 
condition  and  acc-mplLslimenta.  Addiiio.ial- 
ly,  it  may  include  sucli  recommendatlun.i  i. ; 
the  luatltuiion  deems  appropriate. 

Section  209  ai\morl7es  nppropr'iflun  ;  f,  ■• 
expenses  oi  the  Insritnion  of  $I.OOO.uoo  i" 
n.scal  year  U)76.  -,^,000.000  In  Hscal  \par  1977 
and  .S.O.OOO  0<)0  in  t.-:cal  year  1978. 

Sec-ion  2l0iai  providis  that  the  ac  otinis 
of  the  Ii.sUtiiion  shall  !)e  audited  anmiiijly 
in  ac-ordanc.j  wi<h  |L,cneralIy  accepted  audit- 
ing st.ondards  i-v  independent  public  a< - 
couiitant.=;  certifted  or  licenwd  by  a  regula- 
tory atithorlTv  of  a  State  or  other  politlcpl 
subdivision  of  the  United  .States.  The  Sec- 
tion also  provides  that  the  audit  v,lll  occur 
at  the  place  where  the  accounts  of  the  Insti- 
tution are  tin.  inaJly  kepi 

Section  2;0|b)  provide.^,  ti.at  the  auditor's 
report  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
rcqulrrd  by  Scc'lon  208.  TlUs  Section  aljo 
describes  the  contents  of  the  auditors'  report 
as  it  would  h"  displayed  In  -he  Institution's 
annual  lepoit  required  undr^r  Section  208. 


-M^tRJ    NUDirY  AKD  SEX  ON  TV? 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

•T  rr -.v-:vi.VANr;. 

'.'\  1 1-:^:  ijcusi:  of  hepresen fatu'es 
Tkun^duy,  April  10,  1973 

Mr.  O.WDOS.  ?Ir.  Speaker.  I  t\i;,  d:  - 
t'lrb'^d  to  reocl  an  Inten'lev,-  with 
TV  Producer  Quinn  Martin,  published 
in  the  Pittsbiirph  Prcs.s.  !n  v.'hlch  he 
vained  that  we  had  better  get  ready  for 
m-ore  niic'ity  and  sex  on  tclevi.-.icn' 

Mr.  Martin  said: 

I  think  that,  five  ycar.s  from  i.<_.w.  v  e".I 
have  everything  on  TV  that  you  see  In  the 
movies  today — liKluding  nudity  and  X-ri'ted 
movies. 

Mr.  Martin  Is  no  Idle  commentator.  lie 
l.s  one  of  the  top  producei-s  In  television 
■vith  .several  major  shows  cui'rently  on 
the  networks.  Including  "Bamaby 
Jones."  "Streets  of  San  Francisco,"  and 
the  netv  "Caribe."  He  can  be  accredited 
t'.ith  knov.'Ing  what  he  talks  about 

But  I  want  to  caution  him  and  others 
In  the  TV  field  that  se.x  and  nudity  vAU 
not  be  accepted  easily.  Neither  Is  TV  like 
the  movies.  Television  is  public  property 
In  large  part — somethins  conveyed  Into 
our  homes  over  the  public's  airwaves— 
and  thus  not  to  be  considered  as  a  camp 
follower  of  the  movies,  certain  to  do  In 
time  what  they  now  do. 

We  have  a  Federal  Communications 
Commission  with  a  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  television  Is  not  used  to  un- 
ravel the  Nation's  morals,  or  to  warp  the 
impres-slonable  minds  of  our  youth.  TV 
stations  are  under  public  license  and 
.subject  to  periodic  review  of  their  serv- 
ice to  the  people.  So  are  tlie  network.':. 
The  motles  are  In  another  categoiy  en- 
tirely. 

Nevertlieless.  I  take  Mr.  Martin's 
warning  seriously  and  urge  that  the  FCC 
prepare  now  to  protect  us  from  the  flow 
of  nudity,  sex,  and  smut  which  Holly- 
wood can  be  expected,  on  Mr.  Martin's 
uord.  to  push  on  to  television.  We  can 
not  allow  this  to  happen. 
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DENVER:  THE  SOLAR  ENERGY 
LABORATORY 


Vm.  PATRICIA  SCHRCEDER 

'  Ol'    rOLORAiil.) 

I.N  Tiir  iiousii:  OF  represi  xrATivrs 
Thursday.  April  10,  1375 

J'jljf:  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Sycakc-r,  I  be- 
lieve tliat  one  of  oin-  aiott  iniporLant  pri- 
oriLijs  ill  the  field  of  energy  is  the  devel- 
cipnienL  of  alternative  energy  sources. 
ScUir  energr>'  is.  of  cour.«e,  one  of  the  best 
of  the.-.c  altei'nativ:'s.  It  i.s  about  as  inex- 
Iiaustiblu  as  the  universe  and  its  impact 
upcn  the  environment  is  about  the  sa.me 
as  a  day  at  the  beach.  We  believe  that  it 
ciiu  soon  become  cominei'cially  practica- 
ble Oil  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
iiora  the  Denver  Post  for  April  6,  1975, 
v.hich  relates  to  still  another  achieve- 
ment in  the  ;olar  cneigy  field  being 
rarried  out  in  my  district.  Denver,  Colo. 
.\s  you  v.iU  note,  the  Sclaron  Corp.  of 
Denver  has  developed  its  own  mode  of 
.-■nlHr  energy  retrieval  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  makins  installations  in  office 
buikiiiiGG  and  apartment  houses.  And 
tiiij  is  not  all  of  it,  for  tlicrc  are  oil-.cr 
Denver-based  firms  v.-ith  like  pro.iocts. 

Denver  may  tr  tlu  solar  enerio'  labo- 
lutory  in  whi.  h  oihci';;  mi?y  find  proof 
tlvat  soi.ir  ei'iertiy  has  a  cunny  future. 
The  article  is  as  foUow.s: 

[From   Tlie   Denver   Pc;!.   .'-pr.   6,    l!Co| 

D«N\TT    A    Lfa1>FR    in    SOl.AH    tNFRCY    TJfcE 

(By  Don  Lylr> 

Doiivi-r  hii.s  more  hemes  u.^i.:g  .-n'ar  energy 
j»s  a  prlmrry  source  of  heat  than  nil  t^he  rest 
rf  the  nation  combined,  John  BaylesB.  presi- 
dent of  Solaron  Corp.  of  Denver,  told  mem- 
bers of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Assoclatk^u  of 
(."•eolc^lsUs  at  tlieii-  weekly  meeting  in  the 
Petroleum  Club. 

-*.nd.  he  added,  this  fall  there  ulU  be  f  a^ly 
100  bullcUng  projsct.j  In  Denver  alcn"  using 
srlar  heat. 

r.iyless  nlso  snid  that  his  firm  hsd  been 
vi  -ited  by  a  half  dozen  ma  for  oil  companies 
InveEtigatin/  possibilities  of  solar  energy  for 
heating. 

"Intaglne  yourself  a  large  petroleum  com- 
pany and  not  being  able  to  keep  up  sup- 
plies." he  said.  "It  p.'.ys  to  have  an  auxiliary 
source." 

Solarcn.  he  added,  Is  the  only  company  In 
the  nation  solely  devoted  to  solar  lieatlnt! 
and  cooling.  Other  firms  have  oilier  interests 
wilii  solar  energy  as  sidelines. 

He  also  said  that  Uie  federal  government, 
under  Ita  solar  energy  plans,  will  buy  only 
complete  solar  systeins.  not  components. 
'  Xoiv,  we  are  the  sole  .source  for  complete 
:-;;stems,"  Bayless  said. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Denver  com- 
pikny,  he  continued.  Is  that  It  Is  an  inte- 
grated company  "with  the  capability  of  giv- 
ing bottom  line  Information  to  builflers." 

Solar  energy  isn't  new,  he  continued.  Early 
r'\  carch  started  In  home  heating  In  194.3.  A 
house  In  Denver  has  been  using  Eolar  heat 
sjnce  1957  with  no  maintenance,  he  added. 

He  explained  to  the  geologists  that  the 
Solaron  Bystem  uses  a  flat  plate  collector 
painted  black  to  collect  heat  and  heat  air 
to  around  150  degrees. 

That  heat  is  ducted  to  the  basenient  of  a 
home  or  business  when  tJie  heat  Isn't  needed 
In  the  building  and  directly  through  heat 
ducts  to  the  bulldint;  when  licat  Is  needed. 

t.'iiu.'^cd  heat  If.  stored  In  a  bos  of  river 
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rocks.  Bayless  said  that  50  pounds  of  rocks 
are  needed  for  every  square  foot  of  collector 
area,  normally  around  10  touB  of  rork.';  lor 
a  house. 

Cooler  air,  already  used  In  he.itinsr  the 
house,  Is  ducted  to  the  heat  coilcctnr  o)i  the 
roof  to  be  reheated. 

An  auxllliiry  heating  unit  is  -nerr'f^i'.  :.'.  al- 
most every  area  for  periods  when  the  s'.-.:i 
doesn't  shine  for  a  long  period  of  time 

Iti  the  Denver  area,  he  said,  Solaron  units 
are  being  initialed  In  slagle-family  homes. 
bu.--;nc5ses,  multi-fainily  dwellings  and  in 
home  clusters.  The  company  hasn't  released 
information  on  all  its  project",  he  s;i:d.  bc- 
c.-iuse  of  the  owners'  desii'e  for  privacy  and 
because  the  company  doe.sn't  like  to  rele.'.sc 
iMforrnatlon  until  the  coutrucls  are  siiiieJ. 

Noting  the  costs  of  solir  energy,  Ii.iylc;>;5 
said  that  heating  bills  presently  run  about 
SS50  H  year  In  Denver,  about  the  iame  air.oun!, 
that  the  liistuUatlon  of  a  solar  heating  .sys- 
tem v.ould  add  to  the  yearly  mor' gage  pay- 
ments. That  is  assuming  that  \.hf  lioine 
uies  electrical  heating. 

But.  lie  added.  In  a  few  \ear-:,  th-^  ptison 
■*ith  the  solar  heating  plant  still  will  bo 
making  the  same  payraenti  v,hile  elec :;i.<U 
prices  have  doubled. 

Solar  heating  plants  ure  maintenance  free, 
he  said.  Tiiere  is  no  need  to  wash  the  !;las£ 
that  covers  the  rooftop  collector  plaies  be- 
cause the  rain  and  snow  takes  care  of  the 
washing. 

Even  when  they  are  dir;;'  he  '  .i''  ';:'"•? 
is  little  less  of  e*Rc!ency. 

Most  of  the  materials  for  t'le  sysiem  are 
commonplace  and  Inexjjenslve.  Black  high- 
way r.alnt  is  used  for  the  collector,  river  rock 
for  the  stcra;;e  area.  Auxiliary  heatln?;  unit-, 
.iie  the  kind  normally  Installed  In  homes. 
The  only  special  equipment  required  is  the 
i-lass,  which  must  be  able  to  withstand  varia- 
tions in  temperature  as  great  as  265  degrees. 
Solaron  now  Is  working  ovit  plans  for 
retrofitting  solar  heating  systems  to  esi.-^'ing- 
homes,  to  mountain  homes  and  to  f-.'irlo- 
minlv.ms. 

The  firm's  largest  Job  to  dr.le  i-  t'.e  foli.r 
heating  system  for  the  new  Gump  Gla<:s  Co. 
lieadquarters  building  In  Denver.  The  sy.stem 
i.s  used  to  heat  office  and  showroom  areas  and 
consists  of  five  solar  collectoi"s  mounted  on 
the  roof. 

It  Is  the  first.  large  commercial  buildinp 
lo  be  heated  with  solar  energy.  Bayless  said 
that  the  firm  turned  out  the  Gump  Jo'o  lu 
30  days. 

Another  project,  he  continued,  is  a  cU-^ier 
oi  buildings  at  435  St.  Paul  St. 

Scheduled  lu  May  is  an  office  building  at 
115  Madison  St.  and  later  In  the  year,  the 
firm  plans  the  installation  of  the  solar  heat- 
ing system  on  20  homes  In  the  Fort  Collins 
area. 

Althofugh  projects  to  date  have  been  built 
with  the  solar  collectors  mounted  at  a  50- 
degree  angle  on  tlie  roof,  one  condominium 
project  will  have  the  collectors  mounted 
verUcally  on  the  side  of  tbe  building. 

Soon,  Bayless  continued,  bis  company  wUl 
begin  looking  for  a  nationwide  network  ol 
dealers  to  build  the  collection  units  and  place 
them  In  homes,  offices,  apartments  and  other 
buildings  across  the  n*tlan. 

Bayless  also  said  that  be  approved  of  gov- 
ernment controls  on  solar  energy  plants  by 
the  Department  of  Housli^  and  Urban  De- 
velopment far  any  projects  funded  with  fed- 
eral money.  Including  'VA  and  FHA. 

That  will  make  aure  that  the  manufac- 
turers are  honest  tn  tbelr  claims  and  Impose 
a  set  of  standards  that  must  be  met  for  the 
systems. 

He  said  that  he  thought  there  woxild  be  a 
lot  more  business  started  this  year  speclallz- 
big  In  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  and 
he  had  beard  that  a  national  &rm  was  plan- 
ning 10  enter  the  business  during  the  year. 
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THE  BENEVOLENT  BROKER 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    rcNNE-TIi-L  T 

IN  "iiir  HOUSE  OF  RrruEirNTAir.-Xii 
Thnrsdap.  Anril  10,  1975 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Sper.kcr,  I  Iw.e  ja^t 
learned  of  the  death  liiis  alicrnoon  of 
John  M.  Baile:',  chaiiinan  of  Uie  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Connecticut  for  nearly 
30  years  and  National  Democratic  Party 
(hairmrn  durinpr  tlie  ad.*rln}stratJon.s  of 
President.'^  Kennedy  r.ri  Joha^cn. 

cTohn  Bailey's  pa.srin.-- — though  an'dc- 
ipaled — still  comes  a.s  a  .-liock  lo  Ujo^e 
near  and  dear  to  hini. 

Kis  conliibuiions  lo  Cv-nncrtic-Jt  and 
the  Nation  will  long  be  remer.jbereo  and 
tissiae  his  place  in  history. 

He  was  a  remarkaV?  man — cr^  of  a 
kind,  a  great  poUtical  ]e.;der  and.  abot  e 
all,  a  compassionate  aiid  decent  man. 

Connecticut  has  lo.-l  a  ^.l  itcsinan.  r.i.d  I 
ha-.e  lost  a  clo'c  personal  Irier.d. 

Tvly  heartfelt  sjmpatliies  go  out  lo  his 
vxife.  Barbara,  and  their  children 

I  want  to  .share  witli  my  colleapnes  a 
re'^ent  editorial  in  the  Milford  'Corm.» 
Citizen  which  I  thought  came  very  near 
to  capiunnr;  ilie  fercutncsi,  of  John 
iiaiiey : 

Li'-i  b::Ni:VoLtNi  BFXitc 

Ti.e  Connecticut  Gener,.l  .'V.sseniWv.  now 
i>  Fession  i'i  th?  san^e  but  differen-  '■!  mary 
u.'v.s. 

One  'oi,'  diacrence  i.-;  that  John  M.  Bailey, 
■jcaupe  of  illnes.,.  1^  not  as  visible  as  he  has 
iv  en  ill  the  past  30  yer.r.5. 

Konethele.'?.?.  v.e  are  told,  lils  Rthice  is 
.  in:ht.  as  it  .should  be.  because  his  tTlents 
are  needed  now,  s.«  they  always  will  !;c. 

.John  is  unitj'.ie  unions  p.^litical  Icr.dei-^. 
i.rcFent  and  past.  He  has  no  peer,  no  equal. 

His  career  is  mimatched  In  tenure  and 
taxturc.  For  nearly  30  years  he  has  been  .state 
f-hairn^.Tn  of  the  Democrat. c  P.Trty.  The  qual- 
ity ol  Ills  co!;duct  as  a  ;;en  ienian  sn-J  politi- 
cian Is  above  repro.^ch.  His  acconipUsh- 
laent.s — le^t^lon. 

Ke  was.  in  no  ?ntall  degree,  resrcn.-ible  lor 
liie  election  of  some  of  our  greatest — Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  Senator  Abe  Riblcoff. 
foran-r  G3\ernor  Jack  Dcmp.«-ev.  and  now 
Governor  Ella  Cirasso.  to  menticn  a  few  of 
liie   notables. 

John  has  none  of  ilicir  prominent  cl.ar- 
.".cieristics.  Ke  doesn't  have  the  chavisma  c* 
Ihe  2  Jacks,  nor  the  sr.ave  polish  of  .M;e.  nor 
the  ."Strong  personal  appca'  ol  Ella. 

But  he  is  distinctive  fn  h!5  own  -.vRy.  He 
In  not  a  ch.Trmer  but  he  is  warm,  cordial, 
even  with  opponents. 

He  Is  enormously  enorgetic  and  his  know- 
ledge of  his  gam.e — poliUrs  juiU  legi"-lauoji— 
IS  uiiourpa.'-sed. 

John  leads  the  political  process  t.hi.t  select- 
fd  and  tlien  elected  president,  eoveniors, 
.'-enators,  yet  he  never  acted  like  ther  v.-ere 
his  pawn.s. 

Once  fn  office,  particularly  In  tlie  ca  e  of 
the  Go'Femors — Bowles,  Dempaer.  Rlbk-off — 
he  did  his  best  to  lead  the  Lreglaiature  lu  the 
ways  of  their  wishes.  He  will,  no  doubt,  do 
the  same  for  Ella. 

For  example.  In  the  lOM  session  he  wor!:cd 
his  .special  bntnd  cf  wl.-'ardry  to  pet  the  leg- 
iiluture  to  modemlre  «n-hale  procedures 
in  the  courts,  coimty  and  state  government. 
These  functions  bad  not  been  materially 
changed  since  their  origin  in  mid-17th  Cen- 
tury. 

How  has  John  manased.  all  these  years, 
to  be  out  front  in  the  itame  of  politics  that 
i.s  .-o  ri..k..  .-')  luklo,  .so  e.ierve.-~ceiJl.' 
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Tlie  answers  are  that,  oiicp  he  tiec-ulofi 
r)'>Utics  wa.s  his  cup  of  tea.  lie  wurke'J  at  It 
r.-'lentlebaly.  He  coiistcmtly  coiiri,e<i  the  coa- 
i-eiisus   of    others,    especiiiliv    ii.»    bi-;    city 

.h'hn  dealt  v  lih  them,  j<ud  others,  lu.i  as 
:!ieir  m:i.-,ter,  although  he  heicl  the  title.  b<it 
us  first  anioiiK  eqiial.s  lit  seleotiiig  the  Ik-sc 
[Kissihle  cundldates  and  the  best  ir^'^ues 

In  persiiarthig  his  leltow  Di-mo<T;i"^  niid 
If'ai-slfitors  he  pleaded.  nri;.ied.  cos<ed.  biiT 
he  never  demanded.  Hl.s  k;if>A!edLe  oi  the  pros 
iiid  coii.s  of  the  issues  and  ihe.i  nnpac;  upon 
lio  .'^tate — and  the  vnters— i.s  nioiiumeutal. 
Me  111, ikes  it  hU  bu^, ne.s.s  lo  knoA   tlie  score. 

He — Juit  look  at  the  record — i.-.  e.-^pecially 
:istutf  and  keenly  ai^alyiiciil  in  c.itidldnie 
ili:igr.Of-L<!. 

Hi.<i    attitude    is   "go   with    'he    blri    that 
<  fill  ;lv — nut  llie  p;>;ff.n  u1u>  t'.'u't  '.;••'  oif  the 
round." 

tie  'pare.s  no  time,  no  ent-r^v.  no  eflori,  to 
-  Hiiye  the  pulling  power  oi  ciudiihiuo. 

To  hLai,  victory  at  the  poli,;  i.,  the  payoIT 

John  mudc  1  attempt  to  be  elected  to 
[.r.blic  office.  Defe.'ted.  he  therealer  telt 
Ui.tt  he  coi'ld  iioi  be  elf   i^fi.  a:.d  never  ay;ain 

•  ried. 

ill.'  \'.-.i-  keenly  dsappouiied  wlicn  he  was 
not  appointed  U.S.  Senator  to  ail  a  vacancy. 
Thai  lie  never  allowed  this  det p  hurt  Ui  color 
iius  Judt,meut  or  his  reUnou.slup  vuli  others 
llu.strates  hi.s   self  discipline. 

For  the  f!o<jd  of  the  party,  he  oUcn  s.iys, 

M)U  nocta  do  what  you  gotta  do  ' 

He  i;  not  a  political  iioss  In  ilie  image  of 

li'.eed  or  Hague.  Rather  he  i.s  a  benevolent 

'loker  Oi  men  and  idt-i..s  that  h.is  cunsisiently 

.',im  elections. 

K<|URily  import.uit,  he  has  lived  m  a  clean 

•  Kill  e  He  ha.s  been  nbove  even  a  rumor  that 
..e  lias  had  his  hand  In  the  publ.c  till  in 
more  than  30  years  of  benv;  a  praciiuouer  of 
I  lie  art  of  pollttcii. 

Thill  alone  is  a  sin^ul.ir  ac<'oiiiplishii;ei!t 


SHREWSBURY.  N  .T.,  REOISTKFt  SUP- 
PORTS H.R.  1,5.  THE  PUBLIC  DIS- 
CLOSURE OF  LOBBYING  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    V.ISI  oNsIN 
IN    I  UK  HOUisE  OF  Ri;PRE'SL.\  V\  I  I  Vt  - 

Thursday.  April  10.  1973 

Mr.  KASTENiMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
~>ne  ol  the  major  refonti  iHO|>osal.=;  before 
.'lie  94th  Congres.s  i.s  H.R.  L")  tlte  Public; 
Di.sclosure  of  Lobbying  Act  which  Con- 
.ne.ssman  Tom  Railsbac  k  and  I  have  in- 
troduced and  which  ha.s  been  cosponsored 
0'.  122  of  our  colleasue.s. 

This  legislation  wiiich  co-.tis  lobbying 
ictivities  with  the  Con'.ire.'^.s  and  the 
executive  branch  recjuires  the  .strict  reg- 
!.«;tration  and  the  disclo.'-uic  of  lobbyists, 
(long  with  their  receipts  and  cxpendi- 
'lucs  and  the  logging  of  out-ide  contact.s 
■<■  ith  c.Kecutive  branch  agencie.'^.  The  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission  is  charged 
nith  enforcement  of  these  requirements. 
The  Shrewsbury.  N  J.,  Recrister,  in  a 
March  10  editorial,  endorsed  H.R.  l."v 
.ii;d  I  commend  this  editorial  lo  the  at- 
tLiUion  of  our  colleagues: 

LoBBVIsr.-!'    lNroRM\lIi.N 

A  i..bbv  disclosure  bill  Introdui  ed  hv  td- 
•,^.l!•d  Kennedy,  Charles  Percy  and  four  other 
rnator>  and  the  similar  bill  introduced  by 
l?i'p.-.  i'ln  Railsback  and  Roijert  Kastcn- 
laeier  are  touijh  meostires  worthy  of  .support, 
nicy  Would  pUi^  the  holes  in  '!ip  !<i»C  di^.- 
•  t' IK  lire  inw 
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Ilia*  act  doesn't  now  apply  to  e\eri;fi\e- 
branch  lobbying,'  If  doesn't  cover  per&ons 
who  lobby  in  their  Job  capacity  as,  say.  cct- 
porat€  or  trade  apsoclatlou  oSii'-ers  who  are 
not  hired  speclflcnlly  as  lobbyisU. 

We  f.ivor  the  legislation  not  becau -e  we 
believe  lr>bbyliit;  is  wi'onf^.  Actual!\.  It  repre- 
.seiu.s  a  perfectly  constitutional  v. ay  for  h'i 
uitere.st  frroup  to  nial-.e  its  wishes  knov. n  lo 
lawm.ikers.  With  the  ax  ihev  bring  to  ynnd. 
lobbyists  al.s-o  present  n^efl•l,  1!  soini'tin-.v^ 
skewed,  f.icts  ai-.d  li<;ures. 

What's  wron;,'  with  I'.bbyn.-;  i-ow  i.s  h^^ 
secifcy.  The  public  has  a  n^ht  to  know  wlio 
is  attempting,  to  Inniience  v.hat  let;islatf>r 
and  in  what  way.  Hidden  speci.il  interest 
money  can  be— indeed  too  often  Ls— used  tii 
corrupt  the  pubic  proces.  The  suitcases  (ill 
of  cash  rete.'led  durir.-  ihe  Waterfraic  in- 
quifics  are  Ulu.strative  bu'   not  nnitiuc 

TliP  disclo.-.uro  bills  vccmld  rpfpure  luljhvisis 
to  report  who  pay.,  them  and  ho,\  much,  to 
itemi/e  wha*  they  spend,  to  revenl  the  ii>.ines 
of  persons  in  the  Conf;re.s  and  the  execulive 
branch  with  whom  ihey'\e  sjorten  in  touch 
and  to  icieiitil'y  the  i.snes  for  vviiicii  lhev'\c 
lobbied. 

Lobb>iis,  furtherninre.  Wduld  hae  to  re- 
veal the  names  and  ac'ivitie.s  i>i  anyone 
lobb' in>;  on  their  behalf  and  di.sclose  how 
much  they  gave  or  lent  lo  paijlic  oiriclals 
.ind  wl\at  favors  tiiey  extended. 

Both  bills  appear  to  be  on  laruel.  Thoy 
would  .'atisfy  the  rit;lu  to  knew  vvho'o  .<;pcnd- 
ing  what.  Citii:eiis  should  k:iow  beciiu.se.  a;. 
C'oninioii  Can.se's  chairman.  ,Ii.hn  W.  Gard- 
ner ha,s  said:  •The  price  of  their  lood,  their 
iiearint;  bills,  the  .safety  of  the  to.vs  rhe.r 
cliUdreii  play  with  and  a  great  many  oilni- 
ihiut's  may  be  atlicietl  liy  wiHt  i,  auv,  oi'eii 
:.ccrel   lobbvui''. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  PAPPY  ABKAMSON 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OK    Ull.    VIKC.tN    ISI  \>.L.., 
IN    IHK  HOUSf;  OF  RFFHISEN  :  \  1  1\  is 

Thursduij.  April  10.  197 f> 

Mr.  i)L-  LUGO.  Mr.  SiH-aker.  I  v.oiiUI 
lilu'  to  bring  to  the  per.sonal  aiteulion  of 
my  colleagues  the  recent  lOotii  birthdav 
celebration  of  Ignatius  "Pappy"  .Abrani- 
.;on.  St.  Croi.x's  oldest  livuif  ciri/on 

I  am  plea.sed  to  say  that  the  eklei  Iv  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  are  still  treated  with 
dignity  and  respect.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you.  as  an  example  of  these  en- 
lightened attitudes,  the  following  article 
trom  the  Virgin  Island  Daily  News; 

Sr   C'lt'jix  RrslDiNr  CKLlimMHS  I'l.Tth  Year 

CiiRisTi.^NSTKD. — An  nnii.sual  birthday  was 
celebrated  .Sunday  at  the  Herbert  OiiKf; 
riome  m  Kinfjshiil  when  St.  Croit's  oldest 
citi/eii  Wits  feted  bv  more  than  L'OO  well- 
wisher.^  who  payed  homat^e  to  Ifaatius 
"Pappy"  .Abramsoii  who  wa.s  born  lOj  years 
isro  on  March  2:?.  1870  in  Sprir.c;  aardeii. 
Predcnk.sted. 

E.irlier  that  day.  "Pappy"  had  attended 
nia.'is  at  St.  Patrick's  Chitrcli  in  Frederiksted 
.HO  after  a  mvp  he  was  able  to  srcet  his  visitor; 
individually  but  wa.s  not  ciiiite  up  to  taking 
part  in  the  dancing  He  has  attended  chtirch 
regiUarly  at  St.  Patrick'.,  for  more  than  half 
a  century. 

His  wile,  Mary  Magdalene  "Muss  Maijitie' 
Williams,  who  has  been  ill  for  the  pa-t  two 
month.s.  Joiiied  him  for  his  birthday  party 
•.vhcii  she  v.a-s  brought  to  the  Giip"^  home  for 
the  occoslon  fi-oiu  Ingeborg  Nc-bitt  Clime  in 
Frederikjted. 

Other  member-,  of  \\\  ■  family  whi>  .ittended 
•he  party  wei-e  his  granddaughter  Geraldtno 
-\br;un^on   .^rmstroM'.-    and   tvo  .step-dangh,- 


lo-s,  Clarice  Mulgrav  and  Eiia  Krleitor   M.im 
noiai)les  attended   the  events,  includui;^  si 
Croix  Adininisirator  .Stanley  Farrellv.  s'ciia- 
tor  Jean  Romney.   Alexander   Moorliead   .Ii 
Frits  Lawaetz.  John  Bell.  Claude  MoUoy.  «i.ti 
.\-sisi-ant     Commissioner    of     WoUarc  '    \\v. 
Enid  H-.d-e. 

Champagne  for  the  birihdav  t>asi  .;i,<l 
oilier  drinks  were  donated  bv  hxai  Mer- 
chants and  superinarkels  iii  what  pro-,,.,;  ;,, 
be  a  genuine  out-pouring-  of  respeit  .,;i(i 
admiration  for  si.  Croix's  oldest  Kemlemaii 
The  Lion's  Club  gave  ;<  donation  tor  ih. 
sumptuous  birthday  cake  created  by  Mis 
Ingciborg  Onun  .md  tlie  American  legion 
Post  Au\;li,ir>   85  gave  a  donation  for  liieiit 

pates  which  v.t-re  .-or\ed  with  the  delicious 
home  couketl  Mic.il  prepared  bv  the  cooKs  or 
tlie  Herbert  Grigg  Home. 

Accsrdim;   to  \erna  Garcia,  adniinisirator 

of  tlie  homo,  it  uas  oue  of  the  loveliest  parties 
they  have  ever  had  and  calls  are  still  coniinu 

in    to    coiigratul.ile    members    of    the    stall. 

Mtnibeisi   oi    the   Senior  Ctitizei.i   Clul).   win. 

brought  a  beuuuiul   floral   boufpiet.  as   well 

as  residents  of  the  Whim  Gni'dens  Home  for 

the  Aged,  all  Joined  together  to  dance  to  the 

mtisic    of    t!:e    Wtnm    and    Jamsev    Scratch 

Bauds. 
•'It  \\:\-.  a  Ilia-  conuiiiiniiy  partv  for  .\  verv 

spcitial  (a'<  .isioii."  she  said 
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RLSPONSIBILITIES 
CITIZEN 


AS   .\   US 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

Oi      III  INO'S 

r\    1  Hl'l  HCK'SE  OF  REPHK.'sr  N  c.vi  IVK.S 

Thursday.  April  10.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Randy 
Boone  of  Westchester.  111.,  was  the  first 
place  winner  in  the  local  Veterans  ol 
Foreign  Wars  13th  annual  Voice  of 
Democracy  scholarship  program.  Randy. 
;'  senior  at  Proviso  West  High  Scliool  In 
Illinois,  expres.sed  his  ideas  on  his  "Re- 
sponsibilities as  a  Citizen,"  in  an  essay 
that  was  reprinted  in  the  March  19  edi- 
tion of  the  West  Provi.so  Herald. 

Tills  iirogram  offers  the  students  an 
oi^poriunity  to  de.scribe  their  views  on 
the  M'^iiiffcancc  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy in  their  everyday  lives  and  gives 
Us  a  chance  to  ponder  and  reassess  oui 
own  rc-pon Abilities  as  American  ctiti/ens 

I  am  proud  to  uisert  into  the  REConn 
Randy's  outstanding  winning  cs.say: 

Mv    RESHcNSIWI  ITIKS    AS    A    US      Clfl'iS 

(By  Randy  Boone) 

The  (/institution  of  the  Uniietl  Sr.ites 
coiraui.s  what  Is  known  as  the  15)11  oi 
Rights.  This  Bill  of  Rights  provides  for  the 
protection  of  fundamental  iiidhidual  liber- 
ties. N'nwhei'e  in  this  d<x-tnnent  1;  there 
nn'iid  a  corresponding  list  of  responsibiliUes. 
so  It  Is  each  American's  duty  to  cle.arlv  de- 
fine his  personal  obligations  to  the  liberties 
granted  to  him  by  the  Constitution.  I  coii- 
tlder  my  own  obligations  not  as  burdcn'oinc 
rcs))oiisibilities,  but  as  opporiunlties  lo  will- 
iiiglv  pay  back  part  of  the  great  debt  I 
owe  this  counti-y. 

One  of  this  country's  gre.ttpst  gifts  to  us 
is  the  rirht  to  choose  our  leaders  by  a  bal- 
lot vote.  A  responsibility  I  have  is  to  use 
mv  vote  wisely  bv  electing  Ihe  official  whom 
I  believe  will  do  the  best  Job  In  office.  By 
shirking  this  responsibility  I  so  much  as 
say,  "I  really  don't  care  wliat  happens  tn 
this  country."  I  may  even  rob  the  futtire 
generations  of  the  freedom  I  now  enjoy,  I 
believe  every  patriotic  and  splf-ie-t»>cring 
\mcitcau   should   vote 
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Elected  representatives  of  the  United 
States  ruake  Uie  laws  which  goveru  the 
populace,  and  as  an  American,  I  have  the 
responsibility  of  obeying  both  the  letter  and 
•uliought  of  the  law.  I  believe  my  responsibil- 
.•y  goes  farther  than  that.  I  can  do  many 
tiling's  that  are  legal  that  I  believe  are  wrong. 
The  laws  of  Ainerlca  do  not  provl'ie  for  a 
pioral  standard  which  each  citizen  mu.st 
follow,  ."o  it  Is  the  individuars  rl^^ht  to  decide 
what,  lo  b,t=te  hi.-:  own  per=o:;r.l  standard^ 
upon. 

My  responsibility  to  mysel;  ajid  uiy  c.iun- 
iry  i^  to  act  In  the  manner  I  feJ  wi.l  be 
iii<jst  pleasing  toward  God.  I  have  the  re- 
.-ponsibility  to  obey  the  preci-pis  of  tlie  Diblc, 
as  they  provide  me  wUh  a  tLandard  for  llv- 
ir-g  and  a  clear  outlook  on  life  In  general. 
Parents,  teachers,  friends  and  other  respon- 
■lible  person.s  also  provide  guidance  on  moral 
issues  and  I  have  the  responsibtlicy  of  ob- 
taining their  counsel  and  advice. 

A  precious  right  of  all  Americans  is  tha: 
of  free  speech.  We  have  the  right  to  speak 
as  we  wish,  for  or  against  an  IsjUc.  A>  an 
American,  I  have  an  option  and  in  this 
cotmtry  It  counts  for  something.  If  I  hold 
back  my  convictions,  they  profit  no  one.  It 
is  my  responslbUlty  to  present  my  opinions, 
whether  they  will  be  accepted  or  ridiculed. 
If  I  t;nd  myself  with  the  Incorrect  point  oX 
view  on  an  Issue.  I  am  benelitted  by  new 
Iciiowledge  and  If  I  have  a  correct  view, 
ethers  may  benefit  from  ided.s  that  I  pre- 
-ent.  I  cannot  lose  and  I  n.ry  hr:p  others 
by  speaking  out. 

Freedom  of  v.oi-ship  i--  a  v^.inublr  gift  be- 
.ansc  many  dlrferent  peojile  pursue  God  in 
just  as  many  wavts.  Ameilcans  are  allowed 
lo  do  so  without  governmer.t  restriction, 
and  though  I  may  not  be  of  the  same  faith 
as  another  American.  1  wal  defend  his  right 
lo  wor.sh.lp  OS  he  wishe.s,  along  with  all  hte 
of  her  rights,  to  Uie  fullest  extent. 

Tlie  word  "respect"  ts  dying  in  ihi<  couu- 
!■  y.  Authority  is  not  held  In  the  position  of 
honor  it  once  was.  I  have  rc-ponsibilitcs  In 
iliis  area  and  "R-Ill  not  hide  from  thrm  "Phe 
rresidentlal  office  Is  the  highest  office  in  tills 
laid,  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the 
entire  world. 

"The  President,  along  with  the  UJS.  Senate. 
Hoase  of  Representatives  and  other  branches 
of  govei-nment  are  quite  capable  of  making 
h.\d  mistakes,  yet  I  have  the  respoiLsibility 
of  respecting  their  office  and  position,  and, 
ns  a  Christian,  of  prayir.g  for  them  wJictber 
I."  ni.t  they  request  It. 

When  pn  oflUclal  abuses  his  oni.r,  he  s;io'.vs 
VN  own  Irresponsibility  and  I  reed  not  re- 
spect him  as  an  Individual  but  the  office  It- 
self will  stUl  retain  Its  respect  in  my  eyes. 
If  the  individual  holding  the  office  is  corrupt, 
'lie  American  people  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  themselves;   tliey  chose  him. 

A  seemingly  muior  Issue  hab  become  a  con- 
tioverslal  one  In  the  paat  few  years,  but  my 
stand  Is  firm.  Tlic  United  States  flag  is  the 
>::inboI  for  my  country  and  is  not  to  be 
burned,  spit  upon  or  otherwi'e  defaced!  A 
person  who  has  that  little  respect  for  this 
country  should  exercise  his  right  to  leave. 

I  regard  my  freedom  as  oue  of  the  most 
P'ecious  possessions  I  have  and  am  willing 
to  tiyht  to  preserve  this  freedom.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  there  are  people  who  are 
willing  to  have  the  freedom  and  not  puy  the 
pi'lre  I  would  gladly  give  mv  life  for  this 
c  itmtry  and  what  it  stands  for.  T  lorre  this 
counti-y  and  love  is  giving;  not  taking. 
^'.lUions  of  lives  have  been  given  for  this 
fieedom  I  now  possess  and  I  would  be  very 
'L-lrisn  not  to  be  wllllug  to  lay  my  own  life 
Ciiwa  If  the  need  ever  arose. 

I  am  ihankftU  for  all  this  country  has  done 
I  I  me  and  will  do  my  best  lo  be  (he  i.i'.:7en 
]   1  now  I  ought  to  be. 
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PATENTS  AND  THE  ENERGY 
PROBLEM 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALtFCMINlA 

TN  PHE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESI:^•TA'l  IXFS 

Thursday,  April  10,  1975 

l.Ir.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speakc'.  while 
much  of  our  attention  currently  is  di- 
rected toward  the  state  of  the  economy 
and  recent  foreign  policy  setbacks,  I  am 
sure  that  many  Members  woultl  agree 
that  the  energy  crisis  is  an  area  of  par- 
amount concern.  Our  Nation  and  our 
way  of  life  depend  on  tlie  devclcrnient 
and  application  of  technology  to  meet 
our  future  energy  demands.  I  commcind 
to  my  House  colleagues  a  recent  speech 
delivered   by  Commifisioner  of  Patents 
and  Trademarks  C.  Marshall  Dann  be- 
fore the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  include  Commisrloner  Darn's 
text  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks: 
Patents  .'.nd  rui  Eneeccy  rsoptf  *i 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  ije  In  Caltfornia. 
but  it  Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  have  this 
chance  to  meet  with  the  San  Diego  Ciiamber 
of  Commerce.  We  bureaucrat*  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  have  a  great  intere.«:t 
in  the  future  health  of  America's  free  enter- 
prise economy,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  with 
a  grcnip  that  shares  this  Interest  and  is  our 
ally  in  trying  to  keep  the  economy  healthy 
■you  Califoriiians  are  also  leaders  i.i  pro- 
moting the  nation's  technological  adv<»!.ee- 
me'it.  More  patents  were  granted   la^t  year 
to  residents  oi  California  t>:an  to  any  other 
state,  by  a  fairly  comf<M^able  margin.  While 
ccrtai.'ily  we  have  problems  that  .stem  from 
our  advanced  technological  slt.iiRtlon — tho^e 
related  to  the  ecology  and  the  enviroimient 
come  most  readily  to  mind — It  is  eqct.i'ly  cer- 
tain that  the  solutions  to  many  of  o-ir  moi^ 
pressing  problems  He  in  further  deve^opment.^^ 
in  technology. 

Today  I  would  lil;e  to  talk  with  you  ttbotit 
patents  and  the  energ;.'  problem.  Patents 
are,  of  course,  my  stock  in  trade.  All  of  us. 
laced  with  striking  Increases  in  the  price  oi 
g.Tsollne,  natural  gas  and  fuel  oil  and  with 
dwindling  supplies  of  these  materlrtls,  are 
very  much  concerned  abotit  the  energy  situ- 
ation. There  Is  more  connection  between 
ihese  two  parts  of  my  topic  than  yon  mikjht 
suppose. 

Everyone  knows  in  a  general  way  about 
the  patent  system,  but  I  find  that  manv 
people  who  are  not  directly  involved  "Rith 
it  dont  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  its  de- 
tails, and  have  a  few  misconcepiio-.^s  aix>ut 
it.  To  speak  of  patents  and  Inventions  con- 
jures up  the  picture  of  Elt  Whitney  and  his 
cotton  gin,  of  ITiomas  Edison  tireiessiv  in- 
venting in  his  Menio  Park  laboratory-,  "or  of 
the  .solitary  attic  or  b.tsement  inventor.  But 
how  does  the  system  really  work  tofl.ty'' 

Let  m?  give  yoti  a  quick,  picture  of  ottr 
operation.  Last  year  there  were  filed  in  our 
offic*  1 04,000 "patent  appIication.s.  "We  granted 
more  than  70,000  patents.  Each  of  these 
covered  an  Invention  which  a  pat.ent  ex- 
aminer, after  search  and  examination,  con- 
cluded was  new,  uaeful  and  unob'  lous  over 
what  was  known  previously.  These  Inveiilous 
cover  a  wide  range  of  technology  and  range 
from  extremely  simple,  gadget-like  devices  to 
the  most  sophisticated  electronic  apparatus 
or  chemical  processes.  About  one-third  are 
in  the  chemical  field,  a  somewhat  smaller 
propoi-tlcm  In  the  electrical  field,  and  the 
balance  In  the  general  or  mechanical  area. 
Last  year  about  one-third  of  the  appli- 
cations received   came   from    foreign    .-'ppU- 


ca..t.::.  liiJc.  pc.-t.itage  i^a  :;iCiC;...cc;  ^"xa'Jily 
and  accoun'-s  for  most,  though  uoi  all,  of 
tiiC  increase  in  the  tot-vl  number  of  afpU- 
cations  filed.  Tea  vtarsi  ago,  for  fvannple, 
88.000  were  til-.'d  of  w^dUi  o^ily  2u  came 
iroin  foreigners. 

In  coiitra.»t  to  the  cru  wlieii  the  i..dcpind- 
iiil  invent',  r  Uiitde  learly  all  the  in-.ttiHous, 
slltihi:y  niore  tlian  three-founli.  of  last 
year's  v.ere  a^j^ii-ned  lo  corpor-iicn-s.  The 
jnd°i>tndent  i..veutors  lire  atUl  very  niU';li 
ttuve.  iio-.vc' ir.  While  li.eii-  raiiLsj  iuc'.vide  a 
treat  many  ordinary  citizens  v;itii  -..mpl'  , 
iliour.il  int'i  if-us  idcAs,  'iliey  aUo  incl.tdj 
socii  people  as  Cli«:-iter  Cpjison,  of  Xeri.x 
lam.',  or  Ed'.'. In  Land  wii o  touiictd  Tjlaii-id. 
1  lese  I'Ao  iilutxate  \UilI  .^Mccc^iv.l  liivcn- 
tioii.s  by  inciepbnUe».t  in.";  eiitors  cfieu  pic- 
vid'^  D.e  basLj  foj:  a  i-c  *  company  or  «.-vr;n 
«  i':'.v  indv'^ii'y. 

Our  olfice  is  lo.-jiLed  in  ArlintvOii.  Vir- 
uini;*,  jusi  across  liie  Potomac  fri^m  Wash- 
uit^ton.  In  lact.  we  stiU  have  a  '"vi'aty.i-^^'uc  i 
Diailiat;  ad.i.ess.  On  January  2  of  tbiio  year 
our  ii.une  w'l.s  cha",ed  l^y  an  Art  if  Coti- 
■neiw-,  Ironi  liiC  PaieiAt  Oilice  to  the  Patei.* 
and  Trademark  Office,  lo  rcco^.'iL'e  our  duij 
.uncti.i'i.  Trailemnaks  hive  been  handled  ;u 
our  oliice  lor  as  lont;  as  ihey  have  ji»^d  of- 
ncial  recognition — siuct  1870.  Lail  \e.jr  we 
rereuid  about  SS.CX-cj  irademarl;  i.ppli.a- 
". ini.i,  a..d  rcgifctered  about  25  OCi  irade- 
marko.  Our  total  siafl  is  a''X;ul  28^0.  of  wiiwti 
1200  etlli-T  lioid  lecliiii^al  or  Ua  dctrcts 
or  both. 

^.'ow  'or  a  iiioinetu  lei  us  revie'.v  iLe  fiUiCa- 
n.en"  als — what  l.s  a  patent,  and  why  do  we 
:;d.ve  them  ' 

-A  pa.ent  is  a  ^t^\:z  by  'i-iie  Uxi;i<  d  Stii",.es 
Giiverumenl  oi  the  in.\i\.  ic  exclude  all  others 
ti--,:in  pra'-ti'.iiii;  the  putented  Ui%tT.tKiu  tor 
.1  jtetind  of  sev<.;leen  \pars.  In  reliirn.  ihe 
iiiv'enlor  intist  make  a  j'aU  disciosure  of  his 
inveniioii.  As  noted  beiore,  a  patent  is 
vraiUed  only  vlieu  liie  u^veniioii  is  lc',Aii'i 
to  be  ne*.  useful  and  ui.ofcvlotis.  '1  l.c  grant 
ii;  n.ade  t^j  the  inxeiitor  i.ut  he  ma  ■  t.a.-<g;i 
Vi.  s  rigljt.s  to  OLl:iers,  such  as  lo  hks  tuiployer. 
It  I.S  .somclinKs  bald  that  the  rtabon  we 
have  pi'.tenti,  Is  to  reward  inventot  s,  hv.\,  this 
is  not  really  the  ca^jc.  The  real  rcasoii  iz 
stated  in  the  CoustltutioK  "to  promote  the 
progre-i;  ol  the  useful  ai-ts."'  Rewarrto  to  Ui- 
\  enters  are  o'.ily  the  meai.s  lo  liial  end.  li 
is  conceived  to  be  in  the  public  Latertit.,  u> 
have  a  f-ysteiu  which  provides  incLU'.ive  for 
t>ei.ple  u,  make  luvem.cjij.  ,  to  iuMo'.  m  re- 
.-jaixii  a!:u  devclopmeut.  to  make  ntw  or 
improvtd  prouucts  and  processes  ktvuilable 
io  liie  public,  and  finally  to  disclose  vhe.r 
t-ew  lut  ent.ioiis  to  the;  public  UnL^ad  oi 
ktrepiiif   them  ticret. 

TliC  fcy.-tem  works  a;>d  acconipli-hcj;  iis 
ijurpc'ses  so  lonf:  as  invf-ni.^.rs  and  tiurepre- 
t'Ctirs  have  confidence  in  it,  laelievuig  ihai 
U  -will  give  them  tlie  rewards  and  the  pro- 
tection ihH'  it  is  designed  U)  ^ivc  This  il 
does  i.'oi  al'A.tys  do.  While  lej>s  ^han  )  -  ol 
all  pr.terts  are  evor  lit;pa.le;i,  only  about 
I  alf  of  tiie.'d  aie  lield  valid  by  the  courts. 
'Ihe  llt'ire  tiiops  to  around  ,?0"  -  when  oi.l> 
the  ca.ses.  heard  in  the  i.-juri.s  ol  appeal.,  art' 
'  ..'nsidered. 

L.caiise  ol  cxjiiceru  Uiai  our  oftict-  .-  (-rant- 
iiig  more  Invalid  paienui  -ban  it  should— 
;.ny  munber  a"xive  zero  is  undeixiiauie — and 
because  of  concern  that  applicaiiL;  do  not 
noways  make  full  disclo.'^ure  in  their  appilca- 
tion'-,  there  have  been  attempts  c  cr  the 
pa.-t  I'ine  year-,  to  pa^s  a  revUion  of  our 
liaslc  pntetit  law.  Some  piocecJural  chanj.e  l.s 
needed,  but  there  is  danger  of  orerre.^.'-tlon. 
To  m.:tin'ain  Incentives,  the  procc^'s  of  ob- 
tiiliiing  a  patent  must  ii'Tt  be  made  so  biir- 
cien.'jme.  hr.::.ircTous  and  expensive  that  no 
one  \Ti;i  embark  on  it.  I  am  hoping  that  the 
9-lth  Congre,ss  will  find  it  po.s,slb!e  to  enact 
a  Statute   iincier   whli^h   the  OfHce  itm   li'^ie 
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reliable  patents  that  viU  be  rt'.pec>e<i  in 
the  courts,  but  that  will  not  be  50  hard  to 
t;ft   that   Incentives  are   deatroyed. 

With    this   birds-eye   view   of'  the   parent 
?;ystein.   let    us   turn    to   the   oUier   part   c>f 
my   uipic,  the  energy  situation    Tins  si'iia- 
'  Ion,  which  reached  crisis  propor'ious  .<io  siid- 
dciilv,  Is  frightening  in  two  way<,  first  be- 
i:in.^e  of   its  effect  on   the  cu'ire  tconomv. 
.lid  hpcond,  becau^  of  the  rrall.'.Ttlo.i  final- 
ly brought  home  to  us  that  the  -'.ipply  of  the 
lucls  we  have  depended  on  i-s  wit  lunitlesfi. 
Many  f.-vc'-cra  have  contributed  to  onr  cur- 
rt'iit  economic  tronijles,  but  clear'y  the  inof.t 
porviisive    is    the   reorL;ai!i/,if  ion    whlcii    the 
fonomy   is  going   through    becaiiso  of    the 
'luadrupllng  of  world  criide  oil  prices    It  Is 
estimated  that  the  Increiire  of  oil  prices  add- 
ed five  to  eight  per  cent  to  (•;■•■  r.i'e  o:  In- 
i:.i;iciu  in   1974.  The  outflow  of  US    dollars 
•"  pay  for  our  growing  oil  impoi's  w  i.,  ;\tx>ut 
<-:'.5  billion  In  1974  compared  to  about  M  bll- 
:on  In   1970.  Secretary  of  Con->.m.>rfe  Pred- 
'■r)ck  Dent  has  said  of  the  $25  billion  ont.- 
rlow: 

•The  *25  billion  thnr  we  paid  for  peiroleuni 
'Import  i  Ls  a  financial  hemorrhiKie  tlia'  we 
'■Ml  ill  afford  ...  If  i'  cost  *2,5.0OO  of  capital 
investment  to  create  a  Job  in  America,  -le 
<>5  billion  worth  of  crude  petroleum  Unpori.-; 
;  >.  1074  have  exported  the  capifa!  reqiiire^l 
•■'  create  one  million  new  Jobs  m  America  " 

President  Gerald  Ford  la.st  montii  s-ent.  to 
t  .e  G(in2:ress  an  Interrelated  .set  of  propo-sala 
!>r  bolstering  the  economv  and  alle'.iat in<_' 
"  ir  ri!er;;y  problem.s.  nie  proi-rani  as  to 
energy  was  divided  into  tiuee  p:\T'.<:  the 
I  OMr-ierin  eifortn  tur  the  next  tivo  y«»ars; 
tie  nud-term  program  coverint;  the  next 
•cii  years;  and  tinalU.  actions  vvliose  eftects 
.lis  not,  expettted  to  aiipear  humi  iciS".  or 
Hereabouts. 

For  the  near  term,  ihe  pt(>m:ini  umild  ami 
■■'   reducing   demand   by   tiie   imprAsrtion   of 
ixes  on  crude  oil,  and  stimulating  domestic 
ipplv.   by   means   of   price   deccu'irroI.<,   For 
'le  mid  term,  the  thrii.tt  wi;i  coirlnne  to- 
•.'. ard  Increased  domestic  oil  .-vippi-    and  en- 
'I'-ty  conservation  mea.sure.s.  and  aNo  r.iw.ird 
jostantlal  conversions  from  the  use  o:  o;! 
>!id  g.xs  to  that  of  coal  and  mirlear  energv. 
If  the  Pre.sldeufs  near-term  and  n>:d-terin 
programs    are    Implemented,    we    wsjl    iiave 
echieved  the  capacity  for  eiiergv  independ- 
ence by  198i5.  This  means  1983  imports  of  fi'-> 
tuore  than  three-  to  flve-inilUon.-  barreU  of 
I'.I   a  day,   with   a  strategic  .stora-e  svKteni 
.' ^(equate  to  cope  with  emergency  situations 
obvion-sly,  thla  energy  .self-suftlclem  v  can  be 
(■•lahied  only  with  some  sacrifice    The  next 
• -n  years  will  not  see  the  cheap  and  abiind- 
it;  energy  resources  that  we  have  taken  for 
ranted.  Needless  to  say.  If  we  do  not  have 
tirompt  action  on  some  kind  of  energy  pro- 
-ram.  the  picture  will  be  much  darker. 
Bxsed  on  past  exper.ence  wi'h   Americ.vi 
■;enuiiy  the  prospecUs  for  the  k.iil-  term 
I'vond  1985.  are  brighter.  It  we  f'.limv  potl- 
'  ies  conducive  to  the  developmfi.r  of  "new 
N-hnologv,  the  United  States  ca:i  a.;ii.u  take 

■  we  of  Us  own  needs  and  help  the  re.sr  of 

■  ie  world  to  achieve  energy  prue  .-tablHtv 

-   tiie  nation  did  prior  to  ti\e  lOCOs  when 

*  >va^  a  major  supplier  of  world  oil. 
n-.e  President's  long-term  energy  pro;;ra:n 

:'.:  largely  utilize  technologv  that  ha.=  not 
•-  been  developed  or  commercial i/,ed    The 

•  v  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
■^iiiistration  (ERDA)  was  activated  on  Junu- 
.:  V  If),  1975.  ERDA  will  bring  together  In  a 

i-Ie  agency  the  major  federal  energv  R.  K 
I)  programs.  ERDA  consolidafes  functions 
I'lciouslv  handled  by  the  AEC,  I'ae  Depai'- 
Muiit  of  the  Interior,  the  Nation.il  Science 
I  i.uudation,  and  the  Environmental  Pio- 
.-.  tion  Agency. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  goveinaieu 
1. !-  alre.uly  greatly  Increased  it.s  luiiduig  i^r 
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energv  research  and  development  program^ 
The  Presidents  1976  budget  continues  to 
emphasize  these  accelerated  programs.  They 
Include  research  and  the  development  ot 
technology  for  energy  conservation  and  on  all 
forms  of  energy,  including  the  fossil  fuebi. 
i^uclear  Hs-.iou  and  fusion,  solar  and  geo- 
thernial. 

In  a  nutshell,  tins  is  ilie  Pi-e.sldenfs  pro- 
gram. 7iiere  1-,  aluays  tl\e  possibility  ot  some 
great  technological  breakthrough  which  can 
be  effective  in  less  than  ten  vears,  but  the 
odds  are  against  it. 

Now  i:  %-ou  had  a  problem  to  sohe  v.hii-h 
required  inventive  lechnical  .-..iiitions,  you 
would  tlaiik  that  in  addition  tc»  snppiving 
wh.atevtr  riuuLs  were  available  and  could  Sen- 
sibly be  u..ed  for  research  pro.urani':,  the  one 
thing  roil  would  try  to  do  would  oe  to  pro- 
vide all  the  incentives  pos.sible  to  encourage 
persons  and  companies  having  technical  ocm- 
petence  to  exert  themseUe.s  to  solve  your 
problems  In  -pite  of  this  almost  self-evident 
proposition,  there  are  .'^trong  voices  in  the 
Congress  and  elsewhere,  though  fortunately 
not  .spciking  for  the  Administration  in  this 
regard,  who  are  ip.;i>  li  more  concerned  witli 
dividing  up  rights  in  whatever  technology  we 
have  or  mav  create  than  in  providing  the 
best  climate  for  Uie  creation  oi  new  leoli- 
nology. 

They  urge  the  fallowing  policies.: 
1.  All   inventions  arising  out   01   Cii'.cm- 
ineutallv  funded  research  should  belong  i'» 
the  Cio-.crnment,  to  the  exclusion  01  the  con- 
tractor. 

But  tills  tends  to  discoiirn'^e  participation 
in  Government  programs  by  liie  most  cnni- 
petent  organizations. 

2,  The  Government  should  i.e;er  graiu  an 
exclusue  licen.se  under  u  patent  which  11 
<<wns. 

But  ti!:s  Will  sometimes  mean  Ih.il  llie  in- 
vention will  be  practiced  by  no  one, 

a.  Anvone  taking  on  a  Government  R,  &  D 
Contract-  must  provide  ao-called  background 
rights,  ie,  licenses  under  hla  own  pruatolv 
developed  patents  and  technology. 

This  tends  to  iti.wir,-  that  the  mo-l  coin- 
j'etcnt  w\d  expencncea  nnns  v.ill  not  .^ee.-; 
the  ciuract.  since  they  have  usually  In- 
ve-sied  a  great  deal  ot  money  In  acquirLii.- 
t.'ietr  l.'chnolot;^ 

4,  Paient,s  held  by  priiate  conipaiilcs  In 
the  eiieruy  field  iiiiist  be  subject  to  compiil- 
i^ory  li<eii,sing  to  ens.ue  that  the  benclus 
are  aviui.ible  to  nil. 

This  provides  a  poveriul  disincentive  for 
any  private  concern  to  do  any  research  at  all 
in  the  energy  field 

On  tills  fourtli  point,  11  should  be  ineii- 
tioncd  lliat  It  has  long  been  the  law  that 
tlie  cotirts  will  not  grant  nijuncttons  to 
prevent  the  public  from  using  an  Invention 
essential  to  the  public  safety  or  welfare. 
This  .seems  to  me  and  to  the  Adminlsliat.on 
as  lari,e  an  exception  us  is  needed  to  piu- 
tect  tlie  public.  To  go  farther  will  dilute  lii- 
cenltves  and  hamper  our  progres.s  toward 
energy  self-sufficleitcy. 

Actually,  if  the  paieiit  system  has  anv  vir- 
tue and  If  it  helps  to  achieve  tlie  Constiui- 
tiou.il  objective  of  promoting  the  progre.ss  01 
the  u.^eful  arts,  as  has  Iseen  supposed  for 
185  years,  then  11  is  needed  in  the  energy 
situation.  The  more  important  the  techno- 
logical goal,  whether  It  be  energy,  the  en- 
vlronnifiit,  medicine  or  anything  else,  the 
more  important  become  'he  incentives 
which  patents  provide. 

To  solve  our  energy  problem...  prompt  n,i- 
tional  action  Is  needed.  The  Presidents  pro- 
gram is  a  comprehensive  one,  well  calculated 
to  meet  the  situation.  What  Congress  may 
ultimately  do  l.s  not  yet  known,  but  let  us 
hope  that  whatever  program  Is  adopted  will 
make  full  u'e  of  the  Incentivei  of  the 
patent  system. 
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ThuTsdaii,  April  10.  1975 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  i.  writ- 
ton  response  I  have  recently  leceivpci 
from  the  Department  of  Defen.se  .should 
.'^et  to  rest  a  number  of  myths  concern- 
ing the  let  el  of  U.S.  miUlary  aid  to 
Saiuon. 

Pn-.sf,  it  i.s  not  true  that  we  are  giving 
less  than  in  previous  year.s  as  a  result  of 
congressional  •■nigeardhness."  Total 
military  aid  deliveries  in  fiscal  1974  were 
.$989,5  million.  Total  planned  deliveries 
in  the  ciri-ent  fiscal  year  ending  Julv  l 
are  planned  to  be  .slightly  greater:  $1 
billion  even.  In  addition,  there  Ls  an  ad- 
ditional $140  to  $185  million  Congress 
has  apiuopriated  but  which  the  Pentagon 
has  no  plans  to  deliver.  So  let  us  not 
blame  Congress  for  a  reduction. 

Set  Olid,  the  enemy  forces  have  not  re- 
ceived more  outside  support  than  the 
Sidgon  forces.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
past  year  v.e  have  given  Saigon 
12' J  times  as  much  as  North  Viet- 
nam has  received  from  tlie  Soviet  Union 
and  China  combined.  These  are  not  nn 
fif4U)es:  they  are  the  Pentagon's, 

Specifically:  Total  Soviet  and  Chinese 
military  aid  delivered  to  North  Vietnam 
111  calendar  .vear  1974— this  Is  6  months 
earlier  than  fiscal  1975.  but  tlie  differ- 
ence is  not  significant,  and  In  any  case 
it  is  the  best  compari-son  the  Pentagon 
can  make— was  $400  million.  Total  U.S. 
military  aid  delivered  to  Saigon  for  fiscal 
1973  is.  as  I  have  said,  $1  billion  even. 

We  have  heard  how  Saigon  is  running 
out  of  ammunition.  But  here,  too.  Gen- 
eral Thieu  Is  far  better  supplied  than  his 
enemy.  According  to  the  Pentagon  fig- 
ures. China  and  the  Soviet  Union  deliv- 
ered $170  million  '\orth  of  ammunition 
to  North  Vietnuni  111  1974.  During  the 
comparable  prnrc.  S268  million  w:is 
available  for  ammunition  to  Saigon:  58 
l-'crcent  above  the  Communist  figure.  The 
Pentagon  has  not  supplied  me  with  a  fig- 
ure for  US.  ammunition  deliveries,  which 
would  give  us  a  more  valid  comparison 
with  Communist  deliveries. 

But  we  do  know  that  overall  US.  mili- 
taiy  deliveries  to  Saigon,  which  include 
.some  appropriations  from  prior  years, 
have  exceeded  current  appropriations  by 
30  percent.  If  ammunition  deliveries  have 
followed  this  pattern,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  they  have  not,  they 
have  been  $348  million:  105  percent 
above  the  Communist  figure. 

Third,  military  aid  we  have  given  has 
been  dropped  on  the  battlefield.  Senator 
Jackson  estimates  $1  billion  worth  of 
equipment  was  abandoned  within  48 
hours,  while  this  estimate  is  higher  than 
most,  it  Is  clear  that  at  least  $2  billion 
has  been  abandoned  within  the  past  2 
weeks.  This  exceeds  our  deliveries  over 
the  past  2  years  It  exceeds  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  deliveries  to  North  Vietnam  over 
the  past  5  years  combined.  It  exceeds  the 
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annual  gross  national  product  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Abandoned  military  equipment  in- 
cludes more  than  small  arms  and  am- 
munition, although  a  great  deal  of  that 
was  left  to  the  enemy.  It  includes  long- 
i-ange.  155-millimeter  artillery  pieces 
with  ammunition.  It  includes  aircraft 
and  helicopters  with  fuel,  fully  equipped 
and  ready  to  fly. 

This  equipment  was  not  destroyed  in 
combat.  It  was  not  spiked  by  Saigon 
troops  slowly  retreating  under  fire.  It 
simply  left  in  place  in  a  rout,  unused, 
and  fully  operable  for  the  enemy  to  use. 

It  is  obvious  nonsense  to  argue  that 
more  equipment  would  have  saved  the 
day.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  Siagon 
forces  had  had  ten  times  as  much  equip- 
ment, there  would  simply  have  been  ten 
times  as  much  equipment  left  on  the  field 
for  the  Communists  to  pick  up. 

In  summary,  we  have  been  engaged  in 
a  program  of  military  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam, giving  them  free  major  pieces  of 
military  equipment  that  have  never  been 
fired  and  only  dropped  once.  The  ad- 
ministration says  Congress  is  at  fault  for 
not  doubling  this  program.  I  say  the  pi"o- 
gram  may  be  a  good  deal  for  the  North 
Vietnamese,  but  I  cannot  see  it  as  a  good 
deal  for  the  American  people. 


FEDERAL  REGULATORY  AGENCIES 
SPUR  INFLATION.  STRANGLE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  supposedly 
serve  the  public  interest.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  many  of  these  agencies  are  in- 
juring the  public. 

All  too  often  agency  decisions  have 
damaged  our  economic  well-being.  They 
have  spurred  inflation  and  strangled  the 
economy. 

It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  regula- 
tions have  cost  the  consumer  $5  billion 
to  $10  billion  a  year  in  higher  prices.  Air 
fares  mandated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  are  40  percent  to  70  percent  higher 
than  they  would  be  without  CAB  inter- 
ference. Experts  say  that  in  1975  an 
American  family  of  four  will  pay  $264 
in  extra  costs  because  of  such  Federal 
regulations. 

The  businessman  is  especially  aware  of 
the  high  cost  of  Government  regulations. 
A  study  conducted  by  the  American  En- 
terprise Institute  shows  business  spends 
over  130  million  man-hours  each  year 
filling  out  forms  from  the  Government. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  reassessed 
the  impact  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  on  our  economy.  In  too  many 
cases  these  agencies  are  not  forwarding 
the  public  interest. 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  article  on 
the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  from  the 
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March  30, 1975,  edition  of  the  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  News  Journal: 

Sacred  Cows — Protective  Regulations 

Hard  to  Change 

(By  Mike  Feinsllber) 

Washington. — This  Is  the  story  of  a  herd 
of  cows  that  win  not  die.  Some  people  say 
these  cows,  unlike  ordinary  cows,  milk  peo- 
ple. 

These  "sacred  cows,"  as  economists  call 
them,  are  the  government  agencies,  rules. 
codes,  standards  and  laws  that  have  power- 
ful friends  and  are  hard  to  nudge  toward 
change. 

They  are  said  to  diminish  competition, 
worsen  Inflation,  reward  Inefficiency  and 
shelter  sloth.  President  Ford  has  denounced 
them  but  seems  unable  to  do  much  more. 

Those  who  hate  the  sacred  cows  like  to 
cite   fresh   dressed  chickens. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  fresh 
dressed  chickens  are  an  agricultural  com- 
inodity  and  exempt  from  regulation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  anyone 
was  free  to  tran.sport  them.  In  the  resulting 
competitive  battle,  shipping  prices  soon  fell 
33  per  cent. 

Among  the  sacred  cows  are  rules  that  re- 
quire trucks  on  certain  occasions  to  travel 
empty,  prohibit  airlines  from  cutting  fares, 
limit  how  much  interest  banks  can  pay  de- 
positors and  forbid  private  companies  to 
compete  with  the  Postal  Service  in  delivering 
first-class  mail  for  a  fee. 

Prof.  Hendrlk  S.  Houthakker  of  Harvard, 
former  member  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  an  expert  on  the 
subject,  has  compiled  a  list  of  45  sacred  cows 
he  would  like  to  see  sacrificed. 

He  told  Congress  late  last  year  the  govern- 
ment too  often  was  responsible  for  lack  of 
competition,  which  he  blamed  for  the  pecu- 
liar "stagflation"  of  1974 — simultaneous  in- 
flation and  economic  stagnation. 

If  competition  were  sufliclently  wide- 
spread, he  said,  prices  would  have  fallen, 
combatting  Inflation,  Palling  prices  would 
have  spurred  consumer  buying  and  helped 
overcome  recession. 

Yet.  he  charged,  the  government  fre- 
quently either  fails  to  intervene  in  the 
market  to  promote  competition  througli 
strict  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws,  or  it 
Intervenes  to  discourage  competition 
through  Its  maze  of  regulatory  procedures. 

"The  list  of  industries  where  the  govern- 
ment thwarts  the  beneficial  action  of  market 
forces,  usuedly  at  the  behest  of  trade  orga- 
nizations or  labor  unions,  is  long  indeed 
and  still  growing,"  he  said. 

In  a  speech  Oct.  7,  Lewis  A.  Engman,  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  ac- 
cused his  fellow  federal  regvilators  of  raising 
costs  unnecessarily. 

"Most  regulated  industries  have  become 
protectorates,  living  in  a  cozy  world  of  cost- 
plus,  safely  protected  from  the  xigly  specters 
of  competition,  efficiency  and  innovation." 
he  said. 

As  examples,  Engman  Cited: 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  failure  to 
approve  entry  of  any  new  trunk  carriers  in 
the  market  since  1938.  He  said  it  had  rejected 
a  British  airline's  application  to  fiy  regularly 
scheduled  flights  between  New  York  and 
London  for  a  little  more  than  one-third 
the  regular  "economy"  fare. 

— The  high  costs  resulting  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  barriers 
against  new  entries  in  a  market  where  rates 
are  fixed  by  trucking  groups  with  the  ICCs 
blessing.  He  cited  what  happened  to  prices 
when  shipment  of  fresh  dressed  poultry  was 
freed  of  ICC  regulation. 

— The  Jones  Act,  which  bars  foreign  ships 
from  carrying  freight  between  U.S.  ports. 

— State  laws  against  advertising  the  prices 
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of  eye-glasses  or  prescription  drugs.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  eyeglass  price  advertising  is 
prohibited,  a  pair  of  single-vision  glasses 
with  metal  frames  sells  for  $60.  In  Texas, 
v.here  stich  ads  are  permitted,  the  same 
t:lasses  sell  for  abotit  $20. 

A  week  after  Engman's  .'speech.  President 
Ford  made  hio  'Whip  Inflation  Now  "  address 
before  a  joint  session  of  Congress.  In  it.  he 
asked  Congress  to  establish  a  sttidy  com- 
mission to  help  'identify  and  eUm;iiate 
existing  federal  rules  and  regulations  thai 
increase  costs  to  the  consumer  without  any 
good  reason  in  today's  economic  climate," 

The  House  did  nothing.  One  Senate  com- 
mittee held  hearings.  Nothing  was  enacted. 

One  reason  is  that  recession  quic'uly  by- 
passed inflation  as  Congress'  chief  preoccupa- 
tion. But  even  if  Congress  had  paid  full  a*.- 
tention.  reform  wotild  not  have  been  easy. 

It  raises  far-reaching  questions  abotit  the 
proper  role  of  government  in  a  capitalistic 
democracy.  It  also  raises  suspicions  among 
liberals  that  conservatives,  who  favor  a  mini- 
nium  of  government  interference  anyway. 
might  see  regulatory  reform  as  a  chance  to 
dismantle  the  institutions  liberals  have 
erected  since  the  New  Deal. 

Then  there  is  the  cozlness  between  many 
regulators,  who  operate  independently  of  the 
President  and  Congress,  and  the  industries 
they  are  supposed  to  regulate  and  from 
which  they  often  hire  their  staffs, 

'The  wining  and  dining  of  regulatory 
•watchdogs'  by  the  interests  they  are  obliged 
to  control  arou.se  the  suspicion  that  at  all 
times  the  consumer  may  not  be  the  para- 
inotmt  subject  of  concern,  "  said  Sen.  Robert 
Taft,  Jr,  (R-Ohlo), 

When  reform  is  advocated,  the  i,ssue.s  tend 
io  become  more  philosophical — and  poli'i- 
cal. 

Should  farmers  be  required  to  meet  fed- 
eral standards  for  sheltering  migratory 
strawberry  pickers,  even  if  that  raises  the 
price  of  strawberries?  Are  depositors  whose 
savings  earn  Interest  at  government-limilcu 
Kites  subsidizing  homebuyers,  who  benefit 
by  borrowing  at  lower  Interest  rates  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  to  pay? 

To  try  to  establish  the  true  price  of  regu- 
lation. Ford  and  Sen,  Robert  Dole  (R-Kan  i 
want  Congress  to  attach  "Inflation  impact 
statements"  to  legislation  it  is  considering. 
But  such  calculations  are  difficult  to  make 
and  often  disputed, 

.Murray  Weldenbaum,  former  assistant 
treasury  secretary  In  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, says  federal  safety  and  antl-pollutlon 
standards  account  for  $319.51  of  the  price  of 
a  new  car.  or  an  extra  $3  billion  for  the  nine 
million   persons  who  bought  cars  last  year. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  says 
■measurable  damages"  from  auto  pollution 
cost  $11,2  billion  a  year,  more  than  double 
the  amount  spent  to  control  it, 

Tliie  government's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  says  pollution  controls  "are 
not  having  and  will  not  have  a  significam 
impact  upon  the  rate  of  inflation,  " 

Weidenbaum  says  the  taxpayer  'does  not 
get  a  free  lunch'  by  imposing  public  re- 
quirements on  private  industry"  but  actually 
pays  a  "hidden  tax"  in  higher  consumer 
prices  to  pay  for  them. 

Those  who  would  use  regulation  to  shield 
themselves  from  competition  seem  to  have 
as  much  clout  in  Congress  as  ever. 

At  the  time  Ford  was  advocating  reform. 
Congress  approved  a  bill  that  would  have 
required  30  per  cent  of  imported  oil  to  be 
carried  in  American-owned  tankers,  and 
surely  would  have  boosted  soaring  oil  costs 
even  higher.  Ford  vetoed  It, 

But  there  also  is  evidence  of  changing 
attitudes. 

Although  Ford's  proposal  for  a  national 
commission  has  died  In  Congress,  two  Sen- 
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ate  committees  plan  to  conduct  their  owti 
$750,000  reform  study,  coiiceutratlng  on 
transportation.  Legislators  are  getting  mall 
protesting  CAB-n.xed  air  fares,  oad  tlie  87- 
year-old  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  is 
t,'etring  a  lot  of  the  blame  for  the  ralIroad>' 
demise. 

Some  regulators  are  taking  notice. 

The  CAB  recently  witlidrew  proposed 
iruidelines  for  minimum  ch.arter  flight  fares 
after  the  Justice  Department  said  they 
amounted  to  Illegal  price  fi.xing  Tlie  ICC 
shocked  the  rail  indu.'.try  by  blocking  a  pro- 
posed seven  per  cent  Increase  in  freight 
rates,  a  move  almost  unheard  of. 

And  Engman-s  FTC  has  begun  to  inter- 
vene in  the  public's  beh.^lf  in  matters  gov- 
erned by  other  regulatory  agencies. 

The  sacred  cows  are  on  the  defensive.  If 
not  or.  the  run 


CLO  HOOVER 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    C.\LIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 
Thursday.  April  10.  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fridav 
April  18,  1975.  in  the  Miiamar  Hotel 
m  Santa  Monica,  the  honorable  Clo 
Hoover,  retiring  mayor  of  Santa  Monica, 
will  be  honored  at  an  appreciation  testi- 
monial dinner  .'^pon.sored  by  the  Santa 
Monica  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  32 
other  community  orgranization.s 

A  20-year  resident  of  Santa  Monica. 
Mr.s.  Hoover  has  made  an  astonishing 
number  of  specific  contributions  in  the 
oervice  of  her  community.  She  is  past 
president  of  the  Santa  Monica  Breakfast 
Club,  the  Santa  Monica  Hospital  Auxili- 
ary, and  the  founder  president  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Sen-ice  Guild.  With  the 
Santa  Monica  Chapter  of  the  American 
National  Red  Crc^s.  she  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  nurses'  aides,  chairman 
of  volunteers,  and  member.  secretar>-. 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. She  lias  chaired  the  Bay  Area 
Drives  of  the  American  Cancer  Societv. 
the  Mothers'  March  of  Dimes,  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  and  the  Santa  Monica 
Sister  City  program.  In  addition,  she 
serves  on  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  this  year  is  chairman  of  the  1975 
Red   Cross  Fund   Campaign. 

A  businesswom.an  of  long-standing. 
Mrs.  Hoover  was  cofoundcr  and  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Ocean  State 
Bank,  and  chairman  of  the  board  and 
treasurer  of  the  301  Ocean  Avenue  Cor- 
poration. She  also  serves  on  the  Advisorv 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  Heritage- 
Wilshire  Bank. 

As  early  In  her  public  career  as  1956. 
Clo  Hoover  was  named  "Woman  of  the 
Year"  of  Santa  Monica.  She  has  received 
the  achievement  award  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Association,  and 
was  awarded  an  honorary  fellowship  by 
Llie  American  College  of  Hospital  Admin- 
istrators. She  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association  Coun- 
cil on  Hospital  Auxiliaries  and  Coordin- 
ating Council.  She  ser\-ed  11  years  on  the 
I  OS  Angeles  County  Hospital  Advisory 
Cv:tK:iv;.^sion.  She  was  honored  with  a 
gold  medallion  and  the  "Sebradores  of 
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Armistad"  certificate — Sowers  of  Friend- 
shijD — by  Mazatlan.  Mexico.  And  just  this 
year  in  January.  Mrs.  Hoover  was 
awarded  the  DAR  Hoover  Medal. 

First  elected  to  the  Santa  Monica  City 
Council  in  1961.  Clo  Hoover  was  reelected 
three  times.  ser\  ed  as  mayor  pro-tempore 
two  terms,  and  as  mayor  for  the  last  2 
years.  She  will  continue  to  serve  on  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  of 
Califoi-nia. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  achieve- 
ments. Mrs.  Hoover  Ls  the  proud  mother 
of  five  and  grandmother  of  19  grand- 
children. She  is  one  of  the  best  liked  and 
most  respected  members  of  her  commu- 
nity, as  her  record  attests.  She  has  been 
a  major  force  behind  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  Santa 
Monica,  I  am  certain  that  no  person, 
upon  retirin::  from  political  otiicc.  ever 
look  with  her  the  good  wishes  of  a  large 
group  of  friends  and  associates. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  special  pleasure  that  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  dinner  honoring  Clo  Hoover 
on  April  18  when  her  friends  will  gather 
to  recall  old  times  and  show  her  some- 
thing of  our  profound  admiration,  grati- 
tude, and  respect. 


April  10,  1975 


OPEN  HOUSE-SENATE 
CONFERENCES 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    HC.INOIS 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  our  discus.sion  of  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  conference  report 
just  prior  to  the  recess,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  ■  Mr.  Baucus  > .  expressed 
his  frustration  at  being  denied  access  to 
the  conference  session  in  order  that  he 
miglit  learn  what  was  in  the  report.  He 
noted  that  while  he  and  even  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  members  who  were 
not  conferees  were  prohibited  from 
sitting  in  on  the  ses.sion.  niunerous 
bureaucrats  were  permitted  to  attend. 
He  went  on  to  raise  the  question,  and  I 
quote : 

r  am  wondering  if.  the  next  time  the 
Joint  conference  committee  meets  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  if  the  gentleman 
will  urge  the  Senate  to  agree  to  open  the 
meetings,  becau.se  I  think  peoi);e  in  the  coun- 
try are  a  little  bit  concerned  about  back- 
door, backroom  politics,  and  they  want  full 
meetings  as  much  as  possible.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  wUl  urje  the  Senate  to  open  the 
meetings. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Ullmani.  responded: 

It  ha-s  never  been  done.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  adverse  to  doing  it  I  think  one  can 
make  an  argument  for  doing  it  The  Senate 
lias  not  passed  rules  that  correspond  to 
the  House  as  of  yet  If  they  would  have.  I  am 
sure  this  conference  would  have  been  open. 

Later,  during  that  same  debate,  tiie 
'gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikvai 
.said; 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  like  closed  con- 
ferences either.  It  is  my  intention  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  as  soon  as  we  get  back 
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about  forcing  the  Senate  to  change  its  rules, 
even  if  that  means  in  fact  that  we  have  to 
be  as  intransigent  as  they  were  during  this 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's  interesting  to 
note  til  at  all  manner  of  credit  was  given 
to  the  Democratic  Caucus  for  pushing 
through  a  new  House  rule  on  "open  con- 
ferences." That  rule  was  adopted  by  the 
House  on  January  14  as  part  of  our  over- 
all action  on  the  rules  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress. The  new  rule,  authored  by  the 
!,'entleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell* 
in  caucus,  is  now  clause  6  of  House  Rule 
XXVIII.  and  reads  as  follows: 

Earh  conference  committee  meeting  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  shall  be  open 
to  tile  public  e.xcept  when  the  managers  of 
either  t!ic  House  or  Senate,  in  open  session 
determine  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  a  majority 
of  tho.se  managers  pre.sent,  that  all  or  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  the  day 
of  the  vote  shall  be  closed  to  the  public- 
Provided.  That  this  provision  shall  not  be- 
cuiue  effective  uiiiil  a  similar  rule  id  adopted 
by  llie  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that  both 
the  Democratic  Caucus  and  Republican 
conference  of  the  Senate  have  approved 
an  identical  rule,  it  has  not  yet  been 
incorporated  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
Thus,  even  the  House  rule  is  not  now  in 
effect  since  it  is  contingent  on  action  by 
the  Senate.  But  even  if  the  Senate  should 
incorporate  such  a  provision  in  its  rules, 
it  still  permits  the  other  body  to  dictate 
whether  a  conference  session  shall  be 
open  or  closed  since  a  majority  of  con- 
ferees of  either  body  may  vote  to  close 
a  conference  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  last  year  there 
were  practically  no  open  House-Senate 
conferences.  Last  year,  according  to  a 
Consressional  Quarterly  survey— Con- 
.crcssional  Quarterly,  Februai-j-  8,  1975. 
page  290— there  were  12  conference  com- 
mittees which  voluntarily  opened  their 
meetings  to  pre.'^s  and  public,  including 
one  on  the  all-important  strip  mine  bill. 
The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
those  open  conferences  tended  to  dis- 
prove the  claim  that  public  scrutiny 
would  disrupt  the  conference  process. 
Nevertheless,  only  12  open  conferences 
out  of  a  total  of  180  conferences  in  1974 
IS  not  exactly  a  sparkling  track  record— 
a  mere  6.7  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing  the  continued 
resistance  to  open  conferences  from  the 
other  body  and  the  deceptive  nature  of 
the  open  conference  rule  we  adopted 
here  last  January  14.  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  117  on  January  29.  1975.  a 
revised  House  rule  XXVIII,  clause  6. 
wliich  would  truly  have  the  effect  of 
opening  all  House-Senate  conferences, 
without  exception.  My  proposed  rule 
reads  as  follows : 

Each  conference  meeting  between  the 
House  and  Senate  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 
The  explanatory  statement  accompanying 
each  report  made  by  a  committee  of  con- 
ference shall  include  a  statement  afnrmlng 
full  compliance  with  this  clause,  and  It  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  consider  any  report  which 
does  not  include  such  a  statement. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  con- 
ferees would  in  effect  be  prohibited  from 
participating  in  a  closed  conference 
meeting  with  the  other  body.  If  the  con- 
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ferees  do  not  confirm  in  their  conference 
report's  explanatory  statement  that  all 
sessions  were  open,  a  point  of  order  could 
be  raised  against  the  conference  report 
on  this  ground  alone.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion in  my  proposed  rule  for  a  vote  by 
trie  conferees  to  close  any  conference 
meeting.  I  think  this  is  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  insure  that  conference  meet- 
ings shall  be  open.  If  the  conferees  from 
the  other  body  recognize  from  the  outset 
tliat  their  efforts  will  be  in  vain  if  Jhey 
are  conducted  behind  closed  doors,  I  am 
.''ure  that  a  new  spirit  of  openness  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  first  introduced 
House  Resolution  117.  I  have  reintro- 
duced it  on  two  occasions  w'ith  cosponsors 
which  now  total  73.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Rules  Committee  will  give  early  con- 
sideration to  this  and  the  other  eight 
"open  house  amendments"  which  I  have 
introduced  witli  a  bipartisan  gi'oup  of 
over  100  cosponsors.  On  March  19.  1975, 
I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  <  Mr.  Madden  >  requesting 
hearings  on  these  proposals.  At  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  include  the  text  of  that 
letter.  Following  that.  I  include  a  list 
of  the  cosponsors  of  my  open  conference 
resolution,  and  an  article  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  on  the  subject  of  closed 
House-Senate  conferences. 
The  articles  follow: 

/       House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  19.  1975. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden. 

Chairman.  Committee  07i  Rules.  Washingtoii, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairm.an:  I  am  writing  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  over 
100  cosponors  to  request  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee hold  hearings  on  nine  "Open  House 
Amendments  of  1975,"  first  Introduced  as 
H.  Res.  110-117  and  H.R.  2287.  Seven  of  these 
resoltitlons  would  amend  various  portions  of 
the  House  rules,  another  would  provide  for 
the  broadcasting  of  House  floor  proceedings, 
and  the  bill  would  amend  the  1970  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  by  providing  a  proce- 
dure for  considering  and  amending  the  House 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress. 
All  nine  of  these  mea.sures  have  been  referred 
to  the  Rules  Committee  as  a  matter  of 
original  Jurisdiction.  A  summary  of  each, 
along  with  the  number  of  cosponsors  and  a 
list  of  the  cosponsors,  Is  Included  In  the 
Record  reprint  attached  to  this  letter.  I 
think  I  should  also  point  out  that  In  addition 
to  myself,  four  other  Members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  have  cosponsored  these  reforms. 
I  think  the  fact  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
House  membership  has  cosponsored  further 
House  reform  through  my  "Open  House" 
package  is  a  clear  indication  that  there  is 
still  substantial  Interest  in  and  support  for 
additional  Improvements  In  our  procedures. 
I  would  hope  the  Rules  Committee  could  re- 
spond to  this  strong  interest  In  reform  by 
scheduling  hearings  on  the  "Open  House" 
amendments  soon  after  the  recess. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  response 
to  this  request. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  B.  Anderson, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Cosponsors  of  Open  Conference 
Resolution 
James  Abdnor  (R-S.  Dak.). 
Bella  S.  Abzug  (D-N.Y.) . 
Mark  Andrews  (R-N.  Dak.). 
William  L.  Armstrong  (R-Colo.) . 
L.  A.  (Skip)  Bafalls  (R-Fla.). 
Robert  E.  Bauman  (R-Md.) . 
AlphonzoBell  (R-Callf). 
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Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.  (R-Pa.) . 
Clarence  J.  Brown  (R-Ohloi . 
James  T.  Broyhlll  (R-N.C.)^ 
Clair  W.  Burgener  (R-Callf.) . 
James  C.  Cleveland  (R-N.H.) . 
Thad  Cochran  (R-Mlss.). 
WUUam  S.  Cohen  (R-Malne) . 
Silvio  O.  Conte  (R-Mass.) . 
Lawrence  Coughlln  (R-Pa.) . 
Samuel  L.  Devlne  (R-Ohlo) . 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont  (R-Del.) . 
David  F.  Emery  (R-Malne) . 
John  N.  Erlenborn  (R-Ill.) . 
Edwin  D.  Eshleman  (R-Pa.) . 
MllUcent  Fen  wick  (R-N.  J.) . 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  (R-N.Y.) . 
Bill  Prenzel  (R-Mlnn.). 
Louis  Frey.  Jr.  (R-Fla.) . 
Sam  Gibbons  (D-Fla.) . 
Benjamin  A.  Oilman  (R-N.Y.). 
William  F.  Goodllng  (R-Pa.) . 
Charles  E.  Grassley  (R-Iowa) . 
Gilbert  Gude  (R-Md.) . 
Tom  Hagedorn  (R-Minn.). 
James  P.  Hastings  (R-N.Y.). 
Andrew  J.  Hlnshaw  (R-Callf.) . 
Frank  Horton  (R-^.Y.) . 
Marjorle  S.  Holt  (R-Md.) . 
Henry  J.  Hyde  (R-Hl.). 
James  M.  Jeffords  (R-Vt.) . 
James  P.  Johnson  (R-Colo.) . 
Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.  (R-Wis.) . 
Richard  KeUy  (R-Fla.). 
Jack  P.  Kemp  (R-N.Y.) . 
Thomas  N.  Kindness  (R-Ohlo) . 
Robert  J.  Lagomarslno  (R-Callf.) . 
Delbert  L.  Latta  (R-Ohlo) . 
Norman  P.  Lent  (R-N.Y.) . 
Trent  Lott  (R-Miss.). 
Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.  (R-N.  Mex.) . 
Robert  McClory  (R-IU.) . 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney  (R-Conn.) . 
Andrew  Magutre  (D-N.Y.) . 
James  G.  Martin  (R-N.Y.) . 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga  (D-Hawall) . 
Clarence  E.  Miller  (R-Ohlo) . 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead  (R-Callf.) . 
Charles  A.  Mosher  (R-Ohlo) . 
George  M.  O'Brien  (R-IU.) . 
Peter  A.  Peyser  (R-N.Y.) . 
Joel  Prltchard  (B-Wash.) . 
Ralph  S.  Regula  (R-Ohlo) . 
John  J.  Rhodes  (B-Arlz.) . 
Philip  E.  Ruppe  (R-Mlch.) . 
Ronald  A.  Sarasln  (R-Conn.). 
Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo.). 
Richard  T.  Schulze  (R-Pa.) . 
Keith  G.  Sebellus  (B-Kans.) . 
Garner  E.  Shrlver  (R-Kans.) . 
Stephen  J.  Solarz  (D-N.Y.) . 
J.  William  Stanton  (R-Ohlo) . 
Portney  H.  Stark  (D-Callf .) . 
Alan  Steelman  (R-Tex.) . 
Charles  Thonft  (R-Nebr.) . 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.  (R-Kans.). 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  31,  1975] 
Congressman    Finds    Welcome    Vetoed    by 
"Pals" 
(By  Arthur  Slddon) 
Washington. — Max  Baucus  stormed  onto 
the  House  floor  as  mad  as  a  fettered  bull 
back  on  his  family's  Montana  ranch. 

The  freshman  Democrat  had  Just  been 
ousted  from  the  House-Senate  conference 
where  the  final  touches  were  being  put  on 
what  was  to  become  the  $22.8  billion  tax  cut 
bill. 

"I  was  told  to  leave,"  Baucus  complained 
Incredulously  to  the  first  colleague  he  saw. 
"I'm  a  congressman!  I've  got  to  vote  on  that 
bin,  and  they  kicked  me  out.  Those  guys  are 
playing  backdoor  politics." 

Baucus  had  Just  learned  one  of  the  facts  of 
life  on  Capitol  Hill — nobody,  not  even  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Is  allowed  to  penetrate  the 
secrecy  of  House-Senate  conferences. 

Often  called  the  third  body  of  Congress, 
conferences  are  where  the  concessions  and 
compromises  are  hammered  out  between 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  same  leg- 
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islation — wliere     the     accommodations     are 
made  and  deals  struck. 

'It's  no  wonder  that  so  many  people  mis- 
trust their  government  when  they  insist  on 
secrecy  in  making  such  crucial  decisions." 
complained  Baucus. 

Baticus  said  in  the  few  minutes  he  was  in 
'he  conferen"e  room  he  saw  a  lot  more  peo- 
ple than  just  the  10  senators  and  seven  con- 
gre.«smen  assigned  to  the  conference. 

There  were,  he  said,  "more  than  100  con- 
trre.s=ional  staff  members"  along  with  Treas- 
ury Secretary  William  Simon  and  his  staff. 
Simon,  it  appeared  to  Baucus,  was  having 
more  say  on  the  tax  cut  bill  than  were  most 
members  of  Congress. 

What  troubles  Baucus  and  a  growing  nvun- 
bcr  of  others  on  Capitol  Hill  is  that  it  i.s  tra- 
ditionally In  conference  that  speci.il  inter- 
est amendments  benefiting  Just  a  few  per.sons 
but  costing  the  taxpavers  millions  ai-e  added 
lo  bilLs. 

These  amendments  often  go  unnoticed 
when  the  House  and  Senate  give  the  bill  final 
approv.il,  but  come  back  to  haunt  tiie  con- 
tixssmen  at  election  tiine. 

For  example,  last  year  a  minor  bill  ha-.  Ing 
:o  do  with  import  duties  for  upholstery  nee- 
dles was  decorated  lavishly  with  special  tax 
breaks  wliile  in  conference. 

"When  a  small  handful  of  men  make  ini- 
poitant  decisions  in  secret,  that  in  itself  be- 
comes an  issue."  said  Sen.  William  Roth  Jr. 
|R,  Del. I,  a  leading  Senate  advocate  for 
opening  conference  meetings  to  the  public 

Attempts  to  pierce  the  conference  secrecy 
to  prevent  under-the-table  deals  date  to 
1789.  but  many  reformers  are  more  liopeful 
this  year — partly  as  a  result  of  the  Biiucvis 
incident. 

A  House  rule,  pushed  thru  by  the  Demo- 
cratic cavicus  in  January,  requires  House 
conferees  to  ask  for  open  sessions  with  the 
Senate.  But,  if  the  Senate  refuses,  they  are 
closed. 

Rep,  Al  Ullman  |D..  Ore.],  chairman  of  the 
W.tys  and  Means  Committee,  apologized  to 
Baucus  on  the  House  floor  for  the  treatmeiU 
he  received  in  the  conference,  but  said  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do. 

Ullman  said  he  has  no  objection  to  opening 
up  conference  meetings,  but  the  tax  cut 
conference  was  closed  because  the  Senate 
insisted  on  it.  However,  Sen.  Russell  Long, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
said  It  was  Ullman  who  requested  the  closed 
session. 

Two  members  who  claimed  to  be  outraged 
by  the  Baucus  incident — Reps.  Lotus  Frey 
|R.,  Fla.)  and  Abner  Mikva  [D.,  111.]— vowed 
to  push  for  a  new  House  rule  preventing 
House  members  from  even  meeting  in  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  If  the  meetings  are 
closed. 

Ullman  and  Rep.  Dan  Rostenkowski  [D., 
111.),  a  member  of  the  tax  cut  conference, 
both  said  they  are  willing  to  have  open  con- 
ferences. But  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
agreement  among  most  conferees  privately 
that  the  tax  cut  bill  was  not  the  place  to 
start. 

The  tax  cut.  considered  emergency  legisla- 
tion, was  complex  and  controversial.  Rosten- 
kowski said.  Opening  the  meetings  would 
have  made  it  harder  for  some  members  to 
compromise  and  would  have  delayed  passage 
of  the  bill. 

"Sure,  it's  harder  to  come  to  an  agreement 
when  you  have  to  do  it  in  the  full  glare  of 
publicity,  but  that's  what  a  democracy  is  all 
about,"  said  Mikva. 

Congress  had  limited  experience  with  open 
conferences  last  year  when  the  House  and 
Senate  agreed  to  open  the  meetings  on  12 
different  bills.  In  only  one  incident — the  con- 
ference on  the  strip  mining  bill — was  there 
any  controversy. 

In  that  case  John  McCormlck,  a  lobbyist 
for  the  Coalition  Against  Strip  Mining,  said 
he  was  able  to  change  a  congressman's  vote 
by  reporting  to  the  folks  back  home  what  the 
congressman  said  in  conference. 
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There  also  li  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
how  much  good  opening  coafereuces  will 
accomplish. 

Rep.  Richard  Boiling  |D..  Mo.),  one  of  the 
«tron?;est  voice.s  for  reform  In  Congress,  sup- 
ports open  conferences  but  s'ill  has  hi.s 
dnu'ots. 

■TMinshine  laws  kid  the  public."  he  claims. 
"Thev  imply  a  total  opennes-s  and  there 
never  will  be." 

DfM'.s  still  will  be  made  in  .^ecret.  he  fears. 
•  If   we  have   to   meet   In  our   wives'   bou- 
doirs—if   they    still    have    such    things— we 
will."  he  said. 

•I  know  that."  replied  Mikva  "Ullmau  and 
Long  still  will  go  out  to  lunch  together— as 
they  did  la-st  Monday-  and  tr.ide  Park  Place 
for  Boardwalk,  but  tliaf.s  no  excuse  for  not 
oper.lnc;  \;p  confere:ice  meetings." 


PRO  AMERICA  RESOLU  IIONS— 
PART   II 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or    l.VLlfORNW 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^E.VT  Al  IVES 

Thursdaij.  April  10.  I'JTS 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  ve.<- 
teiday  I  in.serted  in  the  Record  the  hrtt 
5  resoluticn.s— out  of  20— tliat  were 
adopted  In  April  1974.  by  tlie  National 
A.s.sociation  of  Pro  America.  I  stated  at 
that  time  that  I  would  continue  insert- 
ing these  resolutions  in  sub.sequent 
Records  in  order  that  my  colleagues  can 
be  made  aware  of  the  views  of  this  dedi- 
cated group  of  American  women. 

The  full  te.\t  of  resolution.-,  6  through 
11  follows: 

IXo.   VI.    1974] 
Foe  Cu.NTLViEO  U.S.  OwNrasmi-  -f  the 

Pan.\m.\  C.*N.\i.  Zo.Ni 
Whereas  Secretary  of  state  Henry  Ki.^- 
slnger  has  now  completed  Notes  of  Signatory 
to  give  away  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  the  key 
strategic  point  In  the  Western  Hemt.sphere 
and  the  greatest  single  svmboi  of  United 
States  prestige:  and 

Whereas  surrender  of  tiie  Canal  to  Lhe  pro- 
communist  dictatorship  of  the  most  unstable 
country  in  Central  America  would  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  Marxist  control  of  the 
Caribbean,  leaving  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  international  shipping  at  the  mercv  of 
Russia  via  Cuba  and  Marxist  allies  "and 
would  be  of  enormous  help  in  communist 
Russia's  relentless  drive  to  dominate  the 
waterways  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  disgraceful  conces.-,io:is  bv  officials 
of  the  State  Department  over  the  years  have 
on.y    resulted    In    increasing    demands    and 
threats  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  radical 
pro-communist  Panamanians;   and 

Whereas  consenting  to  blacJvmail  ii;  this 
Instance,  in  addition  to  the  Irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
tne  rest  of  the  free  world,  micht  invite  chal- 
■  enges  to  all  other  purcha.sed  lands  such  as 
the  territory  acquired  In  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
cha.se  and  the  territories  which  became  the 
.states  of  Arizona  and  Alaska-   and 

Whereas  contrary  to  the  erroneous  impres- 
lon.s  created  by  Marxist  propagandists  and 
-.-called  "intellectuals"  that  the  United 
States  Is  guilty  of  colonialism  and  repression 
•-U  the  Panamanians,  the  United  States  legally 
purchased  the  land,  paid  every  countrv  and 
person  Involved,  has  borne  every  expeiLse  of 
'^uildmg  and  maintaining  the  Canal  since  Its 
a^qulsltica  through  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla 
Treaty  of  1903.  has  operated  the  Canal  as  an 
interoceauic  public   utlUtv  available  to  the 
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maritime  nations  of  tlie  world  at  just  and 
reasonable  tolls,  and  Is  responsible  lor  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  Panama  have  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca: and 

Whereas  power  to  dispose  of  territory  or 
'.'her  property  of  the  United  States  is  vested 
by  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  in  Congress 
and  not  in  the  Senate  alone  through  the 
process  of  treaty  ratification,  and  this  fact  is 
well  known  by  members  of  the  Htu.-e  of  Rep- 
re->entatives:  ancf 

Wliereas  Coi  fressman  John  Rarick  has 
chartted  that  .Mr.  Klssiim-cr,  in  order  to  cir- 
cumvent this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
and  accomplish  the  surrender  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  becau.se  he  knows  he  would  not 
have  the  support  of  the  House,  has  Invented 
a  clever  scheme  of  not  actually  "Kiving "  away 
the  Canal  Zone,  but  just  giving  away  sover- 
eignty, control  oi  the  poUre  force  and  admin- 
istration of  eveiythmg  el.se  involved  in  this 
multl-baiion  dollar  operation;  now.  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  resolved  That  the  Nation.Al  A.ssocia- 
tioii  of  Pro  America  oppose  the  surrender 
of  any  part  of  the  sovereignty,  control  or  ad- 
nunistiation  of  the  Panama  Cana!  Zvne 

POCTMENIATIdN 

"Giveaway  of  the  Panama  Canal".  The 
PhliHia  Schlufly  Report.  Feb    1974. 

■  Firm  Stand  In  Panama  Necessarv"  Rep 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  fJ.4R  Miign-itH'.  Feb    1974 

"Panama  Mav  Fi>:ht  If  Congre.ss  Balks  at 
Canal  Agreement  ",  Houston  Chronicle.  2-10- 
74. 

Rf  p  John  Rarick,  excerpts  from  talk  at 
.-^.XR  Gi-ortre  Washington  dinner,  Feb  19  1974 
H^.ii^toii.  Te.xas. 

Mie  Panama  Canal:  Stop  the  Sellout", 
J.iines  J.  Kilpatrick.  Human  Events.  3-4^74' 

"State  Department  Sell-out  of  Panama 
Canal  .  .  ,  .".  Robert  S.  Allen,  Inmdc  Wash- 
ington, Jan.  28.  1974 
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zens  to  Communist  Russia  and  the  Arab 
countries  to  be  used  for  oU  exploration  drUl- 
mg.  pipelines,  pumping  stations,  storage  fa- 
tUiues  and  marine  terminals;  and 

Whereas  these  loans  and  guarantees  will 
further  aid  countries  which  are  unfriendU 
to  the  United  States,  reduce  this  country's 
ability  to  develop  its  own  facilities  lncrea.se 
its  deficit  spending  and  inflation,  contribute 
to  its  balance  of  payments  deficit  and  in- 
crease Its  dependence  on  comnuuiLst  con- 
trolled oil;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  enormous 
reserves  waiting  to  be  tapped  but  Is  suffering 
an  e.xtreme  shortage  of  oil  due  to  curtail- 
ment of  production  through  government  in- 
terference  and   controls;    now    therefore 

Be  it  re.sohed  That  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pro  America  demand  that  Congress 
prevent  misu.se  of  taxpayer  money  in  the  ex- 
tension of  low  interest  loans  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  finance  Communist  Russia 
and  Arab  oil  production,  distribution  and 
>  forage. 

noCU.MENTATIO.X 

"E.\-Im  Bank  to  Finance  Pipelines  for 
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I  No.  VII.  1974] 
Limit  FtoEfiAL  Spending 
Whereas  deficit  spending  bv  the  federal 
government  has  been  a  plague  on  this  na- 
tion for  over  a  third  of  a  century  and  both 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  have 
repeatedly  demonstrated  unwiilingne.ss  to 
stand  against  political  pressures  to  spend 
beyond  United  Slates  means;   and 

Whereas  a  positive  and  consniutional 
method  of  limiting  excessive  federal  spendin' 
ha.s  been  proposed  in  the  Liberty  Amendmen't 
which  would  prohibit  the  federal  government 
from  engaging  in  any  business  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise  unless  Bpeclficallv 
authori^^ed  by  the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  all  unconstitu- 
tional spending,  such  as  foreign  aid,  credit  to 
foreign  countries  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  finance  trade,  and  federal  dole 
(known  as  "welfare"*,  would  drastically  re- 
duce federal  expenditures,  debts,  and  taxes- 
now.  therefore. 

Be  it  reoHed.  That  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pro  America  call  upon  Congre.ss  to 
restore  fiocal  .,anUv  to  the  United  States 
government  th.-ough  d)  elimination  of  all 
unconstitutional  spending  and  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  on  an  annual  ba.sis  and 
(2)  support  of  the  Liberty  Amendment 
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fNo.  Vin.  1974  I 

Mlsl'sl:  OF  T.\\P.\TF.H   DOM.ARS  BY  TIIE  E.XPORT- 

Import  Bank 

Whereas  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  a 
United  States  Government  institution  which 
loans  money  and  guarantees  loans  at  low  in- 
terest rates  to  finance  exports  of  United 
States  products:  and 

Whereas  tile  Export-Import  Bank  is  in  the 
process  of  lending  or  guaranteeing  loans  of 
millions  of  tax  dollars  of  United  States  citl- 


|No.  IX.  1974  1 
Oppose  Feder.^l  Land  Controi. 
Whereas  federal  land  use  policy  and  plan- 
ning leguslation  would  seriously  undermine 
a  fundamental  concept  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  namelv  the  private  o-.vner.ship 
of  land;  and  ^ 

Whereas  under  the  broad  terms  of  such 
I'.'gislation,  the  federal  government  will  be 
able  to  assume  authority  over  the  di-position 
01  land  throughout  the  countrv.  imposing 
guidelines  on  Slates  and  local  communities 
and  overturning  local  zoning  decisions-  and 
Whereas  such  legislation  proposes,  amon  ■ 
other  things,  il)  enormous  federal  grants 
for  controUing  land  use  and  development 
in  "areas  of  critical  environmental  concern" 
las  defined  by  bureaucrats).  (2)  requirement 
that  builders  in  undeveloped  areas  be  forced 
to  buy  and  preserve  open  spaces  to  insulate 
them  from  further  buildhig.  and  (3)  federal 
ito\ eminent  take-over  of  private  land  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(price  to  be  determined  bv  the  court,.  1  upon 
t  lie  owners  death;  and 

Wliereas  such  legislation,  bv  putting  all 
community  land  planning  under  federal 
bureaucratic  control,  would  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  local  property  taxes  vital  for 
support  of  public  services,  and  upon  resi- 
dential development  and  industrial  expan- 
sion; and 

Whereas  the  Founders  of  this  country  be- 
lieved that  God  bestowed  their  rights  to  life 
liberty  and  property  and  that  governments 
were  instituted  among  men  to  protect  those 
rights,  and  they  incorporated  these  belief, 
in  the  United  States  Constitution;   and 

Whereas  the  Communist  Manifesto  lists 
as  its  fir.st  step  into  a  Socialist  State  "Abo- 
lition of  property  in  land  and  application 
of  all  rents  to  public  purpose..";  now.  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  That  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pro  America  alert  its  members  to  the 
ii.hcrcnt  dangers  of  federal  land  use  policy 
and  planning  legislation  and  urge  continued 
oppo.'^itlon  to  .such  radical  legislation 
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I  No.  X,  19741 

Ol  POSE    LEaAI.IZAIION    OF    M.\RtJVANA 

Whereas  reputable  physicians  and  psy- 
ihi:.tribis  after  five  years  of  observation  and 
tUnial  experience  now  consider  marijuana 
la   be   extremely   diingerous;    Bnd 

WUereaa  most  physicians  and  p-^jchiairlsts 
now  agree  (1)  tiiat  the  etlccts  of  ini^rijuana 
Hie  cumulative,  (21  that  the  habitual  u.se  of 
marijuaiia  leads  to  lack  of  coherence  and  In- 
creased iiitlhological  tliiuknii;  processes,  and 
(3)  that  prolonged  vist-  uuiiices  ciiaracter 
change  siriilar  to  Lii.ii  .^et  n  hi  ijif-hnlj  brain 
cUt-e:..se:  and 

V>'herea.s  sub'.cr.ne  t.-icei  uic  ftt  work  in 
this  land  which  have  as  their  objective  the 
destniclion  of  American  yotuh,  lanulies  auci 
the  nation  (a  chief  spokes.nan  for  the  Com- 
miiULit  part,  ha.s  said.  "We  will  de.-.iroy  a 
•jcnciatiou  of  yoi.r  youth  and  >ou  \  ill  ha\o 
no  owe  to  defend  y(ju") ;  and 

Whereas  marijuana  could  well  be  a  niajcr 
tool  choi-cr  fcr  the  d-o:-.iri'.ctlA;i  ui  A;>t.'!icrin 
youlhr  r.ov.  tiureforc. 

Be  it  resolved  Tliat  the  Nat '-Mai  A-^jcla- 
tion  of  Pro  America  undertake  au  extensive 
camnaic-n  to  ptibli'-lze  IV.e  recent  findings  of 
reputable  nhyslcians  and  p.-ycliiatr.'jts  as  to 
the  dire  efTects  tipon  hculi-h.  mei.t.il  processes 
nnd  p^r-^cnplity  cattsid  b-v  t^^e  \;so  lA  ir.ail- 
J-;ani';  and 

Ee  It  frriher  re  ■il\fa  Tl-.a;  Vim  ICitional 
A.ssi.ciatlnn  of  Pro  America  opjiosc  tltc  Ifieall- 
ratlon  of  marijuana  and  n-,r,ke  every  effort 
to  expose  the  force?  respoi.--ilile  for  encour- 
aging the  u  c  of  n::trij',;it,';'  ly,-  .\n.c.ijan 
yoMth 


i>.t..  XI,  iy7  =  i 

Oi'PoSr.  '^tALED  'lin    TV 

Wheren.s  the  proposed  Sc.ibed  Trct.ty  v.oul'.l 
^ive  the  resour-.fj  of  the  «pnbe<l  beyo:id  the 
depth  of  200  meter.?  to  an  ittcrnational  re- 
gime tinder  the  direction  of  the  United 
Nations,  thereby  making  tlio  United  Nations 
tinarcially  completely  Independent  in  its 
drive  toward  world  government;  p.nrt 

Whereas  the  African  Sta'cs  alreaciy  wield 
tremenrious  control  In  the  General  Assembly 
and  will  have  "nme  twenty-;;vc  votes  alone 
on  the  Seabed  Committee,  and  the  voting 
make-up  of  a  ninety-one-nation  Seabed  Com- 
mittee will  clearly  place  econ.omlc  control 
In  the  hands  of  the  Communist  bloc  .i.id  the 
underdeveloped  states;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  would  lose  vast 
reserves  of  oil  and  natural  g.is  plu-5  a  wealth 
of  strategic  mineral  deposits  including  man- 
ganese, cobalt  and  nickel,  essential  in  the 
production  of  steel,  a.?  well  as  a  host  of  other 
metals  necc-sary  In  Indttstiial  production; 
pnd 

Where.is  the  ITiiited  St,-,te^  n.-.w  !;5  purchas- 
ing these  strategic  material;  largely  from 
Communist  bloc  nations;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  gcvrriinjcnt  has 
adopted  and  Is  pursuing  with  taxpayer's  dol- 
lars the  "new  ocean  policy"  (announced  by 
the  President  on  September  5,  1970)  which 
declares  that  the  "resources  of  the  seabed 
beyond  a  depth  of  200  meters  are  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind":  and 

Whereas  the  United  St.'itcs  has  the  tech- 
nology to  develop  the  greatest  natural  re- 
source In  the  world,  which,  according  to  min- 
eral and  mining  experts,  would  make  possible 
the  harvesting  and  processing  of  enough 
"mangane.se  nodules"  to  make  the  United 
States  self  sufficient  in  the  production  of 
.s'cel:  and 

Whereas  In  the  Intercbt  of  national  se- 
curity the  Unlt«d  States  must  develop  inde- 
pendent sources  of  minerals  free  of  Interna- 
tional control,  while  ratification  of  this 
treaty  would  ptit  the  Industrialized  nations 
of  the  world.  Including  the  United  State.";, 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  'United  Na- 
tions; now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  That  the  National  As.socl- 
atlon   of   Pro   America  strongly  oppose   the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ratification  of  any  Seabed  Treaty  which 
would  surrender  to  the  United  Nations  the 
resoiu-ces  of  the  seabeds,  and  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  resist  all  pressure  to  ratify  any  such 
treaty. 
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THE  MADRID  PACT— ANolHtn 
CASE  OF  U.S.  INTERVENTION' 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

cir    CaI-li"OFiNlA 
IN  THT:  house  op  RLPnESKXrAHVES 

Thursday.  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Caiilornia.  Mi. 
Spe-dkcr,  in  1953  the  United  States  toin- 
raitted  itself,  in  the  form  of  an  execu- 
tive agreement,  to  the  joint  develcpinrnt 
of  naval  and  air  facilities  in  terlitor^ 
under  Spanish  sovereignty.  This  agree- 
ment is  known  as  the  Madrid  Pact  and 
has  been  renewed  eveiy  5  yc?-rs  since  its 
inception. 

In  1970,  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  retiJ- 
izing  that  "a  commitment  which  retjuires 
the  spending  of  money  and  results  in  the 
.'tationing  of  our  troops  on  foreign  ,soil 
contains  the  prospect  that  sometime  in 
the  future  it  might  require  the  sper.ding 
of  American  lives"  and  an  executive 
agreement  of  this  type  is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  ability  of  the  Executive  to  ex- 
pand serious  U.S.  commitments  without 
approval  of  the  Senate,  stated  publicly 
that  he  was  going  to  demand  th?.t  thi.s 
pact  be  rev/ritten  in  the  form  of  a  treat}- 
that  would  require  Senate  confirmation. 

To  prevent  this  action,  the  United 
States  and  Spanish  Governments  quickly 
signed  the  1970  renewal.  By  doing  so,  the 
United  States  is  now  committed  to  a  pact 
that  states  that — 

Each  Government  will  si^pport  tlie  defense- 
system  of  the  other  and  make  such  contribti- 
tlons  as  are  deemed  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  achieve  the  greatest  possible  e.'fec- 
tiveness  of  those  systems,  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  herciiuvlter. 

TJnder  this  agreement,  we  have  poured 
billions  of  dollars  In  cash  and  militai-y 
equipment  Into  Spain. 

In  the  light  of  the  Internal  turmoil 
that  is  Increasing  daily  in  Spain,  as  var- 
ious forces  seeking  a  more  democratic 
form  of  government,  spurred  on  by  recent 
events  in  Portugal  and  Greece,  protest 
more  strongly  against  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Franco  regime,  this  Madrid  pact  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  a  support  for  the 
authoritarian  system  that  General 
Franco  has  maintained  for  35  years.  We 
could  easily  find  ourselves  Involved  in  a 
civil  war  on  behalf  of  the  fai'-rlght — 
a  war  that  is  none  of  our  business.  Such 
an  involvement  could  lead  to  a  cat^is- 
tr(H>he  on  the  scale  of  Chile's  recent 
bloody  coup  or  even  another  Vietnam. 

The  newly  elected  president  of  the 
California  Democratic  Council  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
agreed  to  by  the  State  convention  of 
that  body  which  addresses  this  problem 
and  Its  urgency.  Since  the  Madrid  Pact 


is  due  to  coir.e  up  for  renev;i!  in  A.tsust 
1975.  I  feel  that  this  i.s  the  appiopriaie 
time  to  call  attention  to  this  resohiUoi:  I 
ask  my  colleagTies  to  read  its  confer..- 
and  then  to  acknowledge  our  moral  re- 
spon.sibility  to  commit  the  United  £:atc.; 
to  a  po.sition  of  complete  uoniiiterven- 
tion  m  the  inteiiial  aflaiis  of  Gjxun. 

REb-Jl.lTir.rr  ON    THE   MaDELO   FACT 

Wl  creas.  The  nlatirns  bet\keen  the  U -5. 
and  t:.s  Fr.TK-o  di-^tuior^hip  of  SpMn  are 
governed  by  the  M.ii'rid  Pact  (Spanish  Bn-e 
AsTcement),  whUh  c^i.ies  tip  for  r^revfl!  in 
A.tgast  1975:  and 

Whereas,  Tli?-  Mr.drid  Pact  is  very  cosil;. : 

fc'in.'-e  the  initiation  of  the  Madrid  Pact, 
the  U.S.  has  pnr.red  over  ■«1.0;X>.0O0  into  eec- 
■.■:,:-:.'.c  and  milnary  aid: 

Tlie  U.S.  hr..^  established  a  h'.igc  nticlcr.r 
>  o:np;ex  in  Spain: 

The  US.  ha-  toi.ie  20  (V?o  military  per-.on- 
r.cl  and  dependents  in  Spain; 

The  U.S.  has  crndtictod  jn::>t  military 
'  u-iintciin.-urger.cy  exerciocs  with  '.'te  .Spanlr'i 
Aimy  to  put  down  a  "thri^atened  Republicpn 
iittack";  and 

V.'hercas  The  Mrclrld  P^c*  !.s  frau'iht  v.-lth. 
d.  iiger  to  the  U  S.:  .Article  '30  of  tha't  agree- 
ment commits  the  U.^.  to  "suppo'-t  the  ('e- 
Tcn.e  .iyrtem"  oi  Spain. 

The  only  re,->.l  threat  to  that  defruse  !^ys- 
tcm  Is  the  Spanish  people.  \yho.se  opposition 
TO  the  dictatorship  ir,  internal  In  nature  ard 
no-,,-   en:br£.rp-    all    sections    nf    the   pop-.^la- 

■:;  he  agrec-ncnt  co:ilainE  other  sc-'.'ret 
clau.-cs  wi-.U-Ii  the  State  Department  has  rc- 
fu.-cU  to  make  avaihtb'.c  to  the  Senate  F  .>r- 
ripn  Relations  Committee: 

t;en.  J.  \V:lll.--.m  F^.ilbriiiht  •--penl.int'  on 
the  .Spani-h  Ba-ea  Agreement  to  the  US. 
Senate  on  Aug.  3,  1970  s.ild,  "-We  should 
have  hnri.ed  from  tl'.e  tragic  rar  In  Vict- 
siar.i.  ...  .A  comn'iitn;''nt  todrv  v.lii-.-h  re- 
quires liie  spending  of  mor.ey  and  rc-^ulN 
in  the  tUitioning  of  our  troops  on  foreign 
.''Oil  contains  the  pro^-pect  tliat  s-'inetime  iii 
t'i.e  future  it  ir.ight  require  the  sy^ending  of 
Anier.can  lives";  and 

Whereas.  The  Madrid  Pact  !■=  dearly  iincon- 
.stituti0n.1l: 

Such  a  CGmmitment  rn  the  basis  of  an 
eTtecutive  agreement,  in  secret,  wlthotit  the 
kr^ov.ledge  or  approval  of  the  Congre.^.5  )s 
an  al:)use  of  executl'-e  power  in  foreign  pol- 
ler and  a  neg'ition  of  tlie  role  of  the  Senati- 
and.  throu;-'h  it.  c<f  ire  .\n^cyie;\n  people  in 
the  making  of  coirnil'rnents  v.-ith  forel;.'n 
countries: 

Therefore  be  it  re-ol'-ed.  T;;?t  '..he  '♦rtte 
Convention  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Cnli- 
fonila  po  on  record  calling  for  a  full  and 
open  discission  of  the  Madrid  Pact  in  the 
■0.8.  Conjrress  and  call  lor  the  ".''.:;vice  and 
consent"  of  the  Senate:  and 

Be  it  ftu-ther  re-olved.  That  v.e  cull  upon 
the  National  Committee  of  the  DemocMti' 
Party  to  adopt  a  Rlmllar  .stand  and  so  ad- 
vise even-  Demociat;  member  of  tie  Con- 
pre  .-.<'. 


LEWISTON,  MAINE,  JOURNAL  EN- 
DORSES H.R.  15,  THE  PUBLIC  DIS- 
CLOSURE OF  LOBBYING  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  10.  1975 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  endorsement  given  by  the 
Lewlston.  Maine.  Journal,  in  a  March  11 
editorial,  to  the  Public  Disclosure  of 
Lobbying  Act. 


lOOoG 

fFiom  theLewoion  i.Maluei   7  .um*;. 
Mar.  11.  1975 1 

LoSBYtNG    LEOISLATl.iN 

live  woi-a  ■lobbyist"  lik«  the  WO! CI  '  (x>lia- 
1  iHii"  often  is  used  lii  a  clerti>;atorv  mniiDer. 
liiis  i.s  inifuriuaate  'oecaiiie  tlie  lutu-  lonin>; 
.;  :i  cIcuKK-racv  surh  a=;  ours  deiiiaiids  poiltl- 

•  il   activity,   and   wnuid    polliif-al    judymem 

■  ■  lU     lie     HS6i.5led     oil     i.uiiiordiis    oixusums 
!iiijiiuu  lobbylug. 

Lobbyists  who  opeifle  \Mlhiii   llu-  botind- 

•  i-ips  oi  respect  for  ihu  t-niih  mid  honedi 
'  I'livictioii  serve  a  useful  purpuNO  in  some 
iiisiiuices  when  they  approach  siaie  t>r  led- 
>-ra!   lei,'islators  on  a  pnrtuiil.ir  niarier   they 

Mil    represent    t«o    side.s    oi     the    quc.siioii 
'hereby  giving  ihe>  iawniakers  addUioim!  in- 

■  lylil  into  the  pros  and  cons  ut  ;he  p:(.p  j^ert 
-fU'^'lation. 

On  fort  una -.fly  there  ;.;  con  .ideiaUit'  hi;-b\  - 

lilt;  done  which  isn't  tittiny.  Some  lobbyisii 

.i:e  Ktiil'.v  of  attcmptuiy  •Innnoiire  peddlint;' 

iironuh  j;enerou.s  qifis  to  tho.-.e  the\  believe 

.m   help    them.   Tlie   recipieiv^   ot    v.u-Uuu' 

iiirnrs    of    larges-e    from    Iobb\  i  .ts    arc.    o: 

.■■iu:-se.  as  guilty  a^  the  u.-uld-bc  porsnadfis 

U  has  been  evident   for  nuun    veur..  but 

•■spoi-ially  apparent  in  recent  .\ears  'Ahat  wiHi 

•  ii.-,<  lu^iues  made  alx)iif  certain  lobb;i-.ia.  thai 

Ue  1940  Federal  Rej;iiialion  of  I.obb'.in},'  Ac! 

needs    strengcheam-.    Tills    Conureh.-    hope- 

luUy  is  goiiif,'  to  do  sonuMUin^'  abon.   tt.  .M 

least  more  than  IDO  members  are  ro-spon.sur- 

mi:  legislation  to  clo^e  some  of  ilie  l<»opholf.s 

:i>  'he  act.  It  is  pleHsiui.;  to  note  Maine's  two 

•)n,;ius.smen.     William     Coin  ii     and     O.ivid 

hiniry.  are  aiiion^'  tin:,  ^-ronp. 

Common  Cause  i.-.  vehcmeiitiv  boLiind  siicli 
:■  ■.i:.!ation.  no^in^,'  iliar  a  islobbwuj;  ai-Uvely 
■•>  eii' ounipe  pa.st.at-e  of  a  me;..^nie  wliuil 
M.iild  provide  needed  enidrccmei;;  power 
Hid  whirh  wiinld  impose  ::i!iiit;ei:!   rept.rtluj^ 

■  I  fiinremeius  on  all  u..)l.\isis.  Ji.hn  VV.  tVurd^ 
uer.  chiurman  of  Con.nvn  Car^e.  made  lliese 
'■"  tMvallons  about  looliv  m;; 

Lobbying;  is  not   wront;  in  iisell.   fn  fact. 

!'   can  .serve  useful  purposes.  Ii   is  :•  coiisti- 

•  Hiona!  rijjht.  But  it  is  wnrnv:  lo  lobbv  sc- 

■  relly.  wroiiK  to  deceive  the  public  uioni;  to 
I'.-He  rc.onev  in  w  avs  that  (orrupt  Uie  public 
process.  And  that  is  what  is  uomj.:  on  todax 

He  also  added  the  foilo-.\in!;  to  tlie  fore- 
;i<mK  remark.^:  -The  clti/^en.s  of  this  land 
ii.i'.e  a  rl^;ht  to  know  .-Lbout  anv  individu.il 
<•:•  ^roup  that  is  spending  money  .secretly    o 

■  'i.iinpula:e  the  pohtiial  process  They  niuist, 
Know  becau.se  tne  price  t)f  their  food,  their 
iMutiu-    bills,   the    safelv   t.f    the    tovs    lUeir 

.iiidrcn  play  with,  and  a  great  many  other 

liin-s  niiiy  be  profotmdlv  affected  by  .such 

;ii  liiitv.  Every  citizen,  every  consumer,  every 

ii-cp:ivev  is  directly  altecieti.  '  lhe.se  observa- 

loiis  are  impre.s.sive.  becuii.se  the  illiislration.s 

.iven   bv  Gardner  as  to  the  kind  of   impact 

I'bbviiiK  can   have   probably  is  not  and   has 

:  'it   been  realized  i.v   the  average  ciu/en. 

I.obbyint:  eftorts  do  afteci  the  hves  of  all 
'I  ns.  It  is  the  dulv  of  the  Con>;resa  to  see  to 
1'  ihal  all  reasonable  rpfiuiremenis  be  mi- 
!)o.sed  noon  lobbyists  to  divulge  for  whom 
tliev  are  working  atid  for  what,  sji.'ciiw-  ob- 
Jec lives. 
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the  Nation'.s  Capital  and  I  wish  to  iJay 
a  tribute  to  this  vouhk  lady's  poise,  her 
charm  and  Iter  v. aim  and  pracioiis  .ler- 
sonality. 

Mi  s  Ht'ioux  is  a  sopiioii.uif  at  Villa- 
nova  Uni\ersily  in  Penn.sylvaina.  where 
she  i.s  ma.iorint;  in  politiral  .scit-iup.  She 
is  no  >tt'anwr  to  the  political  .scene;  hri; 
lather.  FJd\^ard  T.  Heroux.  was  for  10 
.years  tiic  administrative  assistant  for 
tlie  late  Concressnian  Ainie  J.  Forand 
of  Rhodf  I.sland  one  of  tiie  meat  leuis- 
lative  inno'.ators  in  the  lield  of  he.ilth. 

I  (onRrarnlaie  Deni.se  and  her  parents, 
r^d  ■An(\  Liaiile  Hi'roii.v  on  this  roi^al  cc- 
tasit)!!  iM'd  I  coii'.ey  the  uaiin  '-;ieetinns 
of  all  Rhode  Islaiideis  to  a  younj,'  lady 
who  will  .serve  a.i  Cheery  Blos.soni  Qnofii 
witii  trac  e  and  di  •.!;it\ 
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CHKRHY  ULOSSOM  rtSI  K'M 
QUEEN 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF    RKODF    Isl  AM. 
IN    I  HI.  HOU.SE  OF  RFPREtii-M.VI  l\ls 

Thursday.  April  10    I  ft?.; 

Mr  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island  Mr 
■Speaker,  la.st  week  .saw  the  erowninu  ol 
.1  .vmiR!,'  lady  from  Rhode  Ishind  as 
Queen  of  the  1975  Cherry  Blas.soin 
Festfval.  I  had  the  in-iviletje  of  e.^cort- 
nn;   Deniso  Heioux  dinin;;  hei    sia\    in 


FRFKDOM  VERSUS  DEGRESSION 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

i\    I  ilF  HOUSK  OP  REPHKSEN  I  .\1  IVI'S 

Tliiiysdoii^  A;)ril  10.   197.) 

Mr  McDonald  of  Oeoifria  Mr. 
Speaker,  manv  pt  ople  .'-till  believe  that 
drpnssion.s  are  an  inherent  reutlt  of  the 
operation  of  a  free  market  econnin.v .  and 
that  Go\trnment  inteileience  in  and 
tn-.'.nipnl.ition  cf  tiie  economy  are  neces- 
.'iary  to  prevent  periodic  depressions. 
In  fact,  the  exact  oppo.siie  i.s  true. 
Th?  Great  Depre.^sion  oi  the  lO.'JOs 
was  ( ausod  by  Government  interferenre 
into  the  eeonom.v.  pai'ticularly  the  ex- 
l)ansionar.v  credit  policie.s  of  the  Feiiei-al 
Reserve,  and  prolontted  by  the  Keynesian 
IJolicies  of  Roo.sevelt's  'New  Deal." 

An  excellent  review  of  the  Govern- 
ment interventions  and  mani!>nl,itions 
liiat  led  to  and  prolonged  tlie  Great  Dc- 
pre.ssion  ;-  provided  bv  Prol.  Hans  F. 
Sennhob  ui  th"  fnllnv,  inp  article  which 
lir^t  .i|)i<e.iicd  m  the  October  littjg  issne 
of  llie  Freeman  and  was  jtisi  reprinted 
ill  thai  publication's  .April  197.i  is.sue. 

It  is  crucial  for  us  to  grasp  Dr.  Senn- 
hol/ s  message  now.  For  we  are  faced 
with  file  following  dunce:  First,  to  re- 
turn to  a  free  ecoifomy.  allowing  the 
market  to  adjust  and  stabilize:  or  .sec- 
ond, to  continue  the  Government  intei'- 
fercnce  which  has  led  to  our  present  eco- 
nomic t'i>ubles  and  whit  h  will  inevitablv 
lead  u.s  to  tlie  tu:  itster  ol  another  fneat 
depi'ession. 

There  is  siiH  time  to  pursue  the  for- 
mer and  .sa\e  us  from  the  latter 
The  article  follow:-. : 

i  11.-.  Onc.M-  UEPttessKuN 
I  Bv  Hans  F.  .Sennholzi 
Aith.iivh  the  Great  Depression  enpuUed 
ciie  World  economy  some  40  years  ago.  it  lives 
on  as  a  nightmare  for  Individeal.;  old  enotif;h 
••>  remember  and  a.s  a  frightenie.L;  rspecter  in 
the  te\-tbo<.!-.s  of  otir  youth.  Some  13  million 
Americans  were  unemployed,  "not  wanted' 
in  the  pri'diictlon  proccs.s  One  worker  out  of 
every  lour  was  walking  the  streets  in  want 
.md  de.spalr.  Thousand.s  of  banks,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bii.slnesses.  and  millions  of 
farmers  fell  into  bankruptcy  or  ceased  op- 
erations entirely.  Nearly'  everyone  .-^.ttffered 
pidiiful   lo.sses  of  weahh   and  income. 

Many  American.s  are  convinced  tliat  the 
Great  Dcpresion  reflected  the  breflcdo^  n 
of  :in   ,1(1  ecr-iKuntc  order  bMili    .ui   imht'.m- 


pered  miirkets.  unbiidled  competition,  specu- 
lation, property  rijjhts,  and  the  proiit  motive 
A.-,-ordni.t;  to  ihein.  the  Great  .Oepressim,' 
pro\e<t  the  inevitabiliiy  of  a  new  ord',>r  bnili 
oil  ijoverninent  intervention.  pnliMc-,i  .,),,; 
bureaucrat  tc  control,  human  rU-hts.  r.nd 
l,",irnuient  welfare.  Such  persdns.  iinrte'' 
rhe  intliionce  of  Keynes,  blame  bn-iaessmen 
t.>r  precipitatint,'  depressions  bv  ihcir  sflfis>i 
refusal  to  spend  enough  monev  to  niaintai" 
'•r  iniprr.\e  llie  people's  ptircluising  power 
Thi.,  Is  why  they  ad\ocate  vast  yuvernmeiitnl 
expenOitnre.-,  and  defn  li  spending-  rrsnitm.' 
In  an  ate  >,(  monev  itiflation  imd  ':cci*' 
c\panf;iou 

Cla.ssicRl  ewmoinists  learned  a  cUffercni 
le^.-on.  In  (heir  view,  the  Grc.i!  I>'pre..sinM 
'oiisi.sied  ol  f(iur  consecinive  deore;=su>iis 
n.Ucd  mio  line.  The  causes  of  each  phase 
d;ilered.  but  ihe  consequence.^  ■,vcrc  al!  ihc 
.-ami':  business  s^rtunaiion  an<l  unemplo\- 
mcn; 

THI-;  iivsi\css  cyclf 
Tiv  tir-i  plui.-c  was  a  period  of  boom  and 
'jt't.     like     tlie     business    cycles     liiat     had 
pl.'Sned   the   American  ecuiiomv   in   ISIf)  20 
|R1!»    !.l    18.>7  fiO,  187;;  78.  189.)  <I7,  and  1!t2() 
-1.   Ill  each  cat-e.  .;<.\eriimenl  hnd  s^eutraicd 
a    hnom    ihroiih!h    easy    mone.     and    credn 
which    wa      soon    follo.vcd    b\     (he    nan  h  able 
bit' I. 

Tl'.e  ,'pecinfuUir  cra-h  of  lic'il  folic. -.vcd  live 
•■■■\r.  ,.f  reckless  i  redii  e.xijansion  in  the 
l-ciler.tl  Rcscrte  Sv  tern  under  llie  Coolid^e 
Admtiiisiraiion.  In  IH24,  after  a  .sharp  dc- 
ch>i"  in  business,  t;,,-  Reserve  bank,  sud- 
dciilv  created  some  $.')00  million  in  new 
ci-etlli.  which  led  lo  a  bank  credit  cxp.ui- 
s'.on  of  o'-,.,-  ?t  billion  in  less  than  one  vcar. 
While  the  immedlHtP  effects  of  this  new 
powerful  evpanslon  of  the  nation'.-  mone\ 
.Old  credit  were  .seemiuKly  beneiicial.  inlli- 
a'iiij;  a  new^  economic  bonin  and  etfacint;  the 
nc'4  decline,  the  uli  iinaie  outcome  was  mo-' 
di.sa.'.ir.>iis.  It  v,  a.  the  be-innitig  of  a  uion- 
etar<  policy  thai  led  lo  the  stock  market 
cra.-h  in  1920  and  the  folloivni^  dP,)resMcn 
In  faci.  the  expansion  of  Federal  Rcbcrvr 
'  rcdii  in  llf24  consiituied  uhat  Benjamin 
At.dcrsi.n  in  his  urcat  treat  ::.e  on  receii!  ecti- 
iiomi..-  history  iEioiioniif-:  ami  thr  V,,hlu 
\\\-!fiirr.  D.  \'an  N'osirand.  IIKSM  c.iMed 
beninniii;;  of  tiie  Now  Deal." 

'Ihe  Federal  Re.serve  credit  expansi.m  in 
i:'24  iil.so  w;;-;  designed  to  asfi.-it.  the  B%:iik 
of  F. Inland  in  its  professed  de.sire  to  maiu- 
Min  prewar  exchauwe  rates.  The  strong.'  Lr.S 
dollar  and  the  weak  Briit-h  pound  were  to  be 
readjusted  lo  pro.iar  condition.,  ihrotitiii  a 
IM.licv  of  inflation  m  the  tJ..S.  antl  flel!;,tioii 
in  Grc.it   Briuiiti 

llK-  Federal  He.^erv  Sy.Aem  lain.ciU'd  a 
Mrther  !)ur.;(  of  inflation  in  tn:>7.  the  re.-ult 
'>eing  tiial  total  currency  oulside  banks  pin- 
(leinand  and  time  deposits  in  the  Uiuiecl 
Stares  iiicre..,cd  from  i!t44.51  billion  at  Iho 
end  of  June.  1<>24.  to  ,i5."..17  billion  in  lUi'M 
The  volume  of  faitn  and  urban  mortt'aKc 
expanded  fn.m  .$10.8  bilhon  in  1921  u-,  »,J7  I 
billion  in  Ifi;iH.  .Similar  increases  o.curred 
in  indilstrl.il.  financial,  and  state  and  local 
i;o>ernmeni  indeijtedne.-.s. 

Tlil.s  t\pan..ion  of  monev  and  credit  wn.- 
accompanied  by  rapidly  rlsiin:  real  estate  and 
stock  priccft.  Prices  for  industrial  .st.  uri-ios. 
according  tu  Standard  <<•  Poor's  connnoii  stock 
index.  r.)>e  from  50.4  in  June  of  1!»22  to 
10,'5.2  in  Septemoer  of  102:t.  Railroad  -lock 
climbed  from  1892  to  44G.0.  while  ptiiilii' 
^Hillties  rose  from  Hi  o  to  ;i7,).i. 

A     SKRIf  S    OF    r.M.Si;    SKiN'AI.S 

Tlie  vast  money  and  credi'  expan-ion  by 
t'lie  CooHdiie  Administration  made  l!i2i)  in- 
evitable. Inflation  and  credit  expansion 
always  precipitate  busines.<:  nwladjust.aients 
and  mai investments  that  must  later  be 
liqitid.ited.  The  expansion  artificially  redtires 
and  thus  falsifies  interest  rates,  and  thereby 
tiustiuldcs  bn.-;ines. hum:  in  their  inveslment 
decisions.  In  tlie  belief  that  declining  rates 
indicate  i^rouiru'  snppilcs  of  cnplliil  saviu'^- 
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they  embark  up<-n  new  prodti.jtioi;  p:  _'jccts. 
Tlie  creation  of  money  gives  rise  to  tn  eco- 
nomi.j  boom.  It  cau.'ses  prices  to  rl';e,  espe- 
cially prices  of  capital  goods  used  for  btislness 
expatision.  But  these  prices  constitute  busl- 
jie-jS  costs.  Thry  .soar  nnti!  buslr-e.^s  is  no 
lotiger  proSiable.  at  v.hlch  time  t:ie  decline 
begins.  In  order  to  prolon;^  the  boom,  the 
monetary  authc-ittes  ntay  continue  to  inject 
new  money  until  finally  frl-htened  by  tliC 
prospect!,  of  a  ru'i-av.ay  Inflation.  The  boom 
that  wo.s  built  en  the  qiii.?!-srind  of  iiiflatlin 
t.ieti  C'-incs  to  a  sr.dden  end. 

Tiie  ensuing  rcces.^lon  I.s  a  p.-riod  of  repair 
i.nd  ieadju.-;niei:;.  Prices  and  coEts  adjust 
anew  to  consumer  choice.^  a.nd  preferences. 
And  above  ail.  interest  r.ites  rencijuit  to 
Tcflcc.  once  more  the  ariual  supply  of  and 
demaf.d  for  genui.ie  ravings.  Poor  business 
investments  are  abandoned  or  written  dO'An. 
Bu-siness  cc-^is,  especially  labor  coats.  are  re- 
duced through  greater  labor  productivity  and 
managerial  efliclencr,  nv.fl!  business  c,-;,n  once 
more  be  prolitably  conducted,  capital  itivest- 
meut.s  earn  Interest,  and  tlie  market  C'-onomy 
func'ion  smoothly  3,731!!. 

After  an  abortive  attempt  at  st.ibilu'ation 
In  the  first  half  of  1928,  the  Federsl  Re-'erve 
System  finally  abandoned  Ks  easy  money 
policy  at  the  beginning  of  1929.  It  sold  gov- 
ernme:)t  securities  and  thereiiy  halted  the 
bank  credit  expajuion.  Xl  raised  Us  discount 
rate  to  6  per  cct.t  in  .Ati:.juEr,  1029.  Time- 
money  rates  r,)se  to  R  per  ceiit,  commercial 
paper  rates  to  6  per  cent,  and  call  rates  to 
the  panic  figures  of  15  per  cent  and  20  per 
cent.  The  American  economy  was  beginning 
to  readjust.  In  Jtine.  1929.  b.isiness  activity 
began  to  recede.  Commcili'v  prlcy  began 
their  retreat  in  July. 

The  security  market  reached  its  hi^th  on 
Septen.ber  19  and  theti,  under  the  pressure 
of  early  selling,  slowly  began  to  decline.  For 
live  more  weeks  the  ptibiic  nevertheless 
bo"ght  heavily  on  llie  way  down.  More  than 
luo  million  shares  were  traded  at  the  New 
Y.nk  Stock  Exchange  In  September.  Finally 
it  dawned  upon  more  and  more  stockholder's 
that  the  trend  had  changed.  Begiuning  with 
October  24,  192d,  thou^and-s  stampeded  to 
sell  their  holdings  Immediaitly  and  at  any 
price.  Avalanches  of  selling  by  the  public 
s-'.vamped  the  ticker  'ape.  Pr'ces  broke 
fcpectaculhrly. 

IKSrtD.MroN    ANn     ^D.tl  stment 

The  stock  market  break  signaled  the  be- 
ginning of  a  readjti.stment  long  overd-ae.  It 
should  have  been  an  orderly  liquidation  and 
adjustment  followed  by  a  normal  revival. 
After  all,  the  financial  structure  of  business 
was  very  strong.  Fixed  cost^  were  low  as 
business  had  refunded  a  good  many  bond  Is- 
sues and  had  reduced  debt.s  to  banks  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  stock.  In  the  following 
months,  most  business  earnings  made  a  rea- 
sonable showing  Uncmploymetit  In  1930 
averaged  under  4  million,  or  7  8  per  cent  of 
labor  force. 

In  modern  terminology,  'he  American 
economy  of  19.30  had  fallen"  huo  a  mild  reces- 
sion. In  the  absence  of  any  new  causes  for 
depression,  the  following  year  should  have 
brought  recovery  as  In  previous  depre.=sions. 
It!  1921  22  the  American  economy  recovered 
fully  In  less  than  a  j-enr.  What,  then,  precip- 
itated the  abysmal  collapse  after  1929?  Wliat 
prevented  the  price  and  co.st  adjustme.us  and 
t'n's  led  to  the  scc.?nd  pliase  of  tlie  Great 
ri'-'presslon? 

Dt'-TNTEC.PATION-    OK    THE    WORLD    LCONO.MT 

ilie  Hoover  Administration  opposed  any 
readjiustment.  Under  the  InHuence  of  "the 
new  economics"  of  government  planning,  the 
TrcUent  urged  buslueosmen  not  to  cut 
prices  and  reduce  wages,  but  rather  to  In- 
crease capital  outlay,  wages,  and  other  spend- 
ing in.  order  to  malnfain  purchasing  power. 
He  embarked  upon  delicit  impending  and 
called  upon  municipnlitles  to  iucreaie  their 
borrowing  for  inoi-e  public  works    niroush 
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the  Farm  Boaid  v.liicli  Hoover  had  ort'fuii/.ed 
In  the  autumn  of  1929,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment tried  strenuously  to  tiphold  tlie  price.s 
of  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  farm  products. 
The  GOP  tradition  was  luither  iuv.iced  to 
curtail  foreign  imports. 

The  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  uf  Jnae.  uao, 
raised  American  tai'llTs  to  unprtcecici;lc-U 
levels,  which  practically  closed  our  border.,  to 
foreign  goods.  According  to  m.;st  ecotiomi- 
hlstoriaiLs,  this  was  the  cro-.Miiuii  u  llv  of 
the  whole  period  from  1920  to  1933  and  the 
beginning  of  the  real  depression.  '  Once  we 
raised  our  tariffs,"  wrote  Benjamin  Anderson. 
"an  irresistible  movement  all  over  the  world 
to  raise  tariffs  and  to  erect  other  irade  bar- 
riers, including  quotas,  began.  Proteciionioirt 
ran  wild  over  the  world.  Markets  were  cut 
otr.  Trade  lines  were  narrowed.  Unemploy- 
ment In  the  export  industries  all  over  the 
world  grew  with  great  rapidity.  Farm  prices 
in  the  United  States  dropped  sharply  through 
the  whole  of  1930,  but  the  most  rapid  rote  of 
decline  came  following  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  bill."  When  r^esldent  Hoover  an- 
nounced he  would  sign  the  bill  into  law.  in- 
dustrial stocks  broke  20  points  In  one  day. 
The  stock  market  correctly  anticipated  the 
depression. 

The  protectionists  have  never  leart.ed  that 
curtailment  of  imports  Inevitably  hampers 
e.xports.  Even  If  foreign  countries  do  not 
Immediately  retaliate  for  trade  restrictions 
injuring  them,  their  foreign  purchaoes  are 
circumscribed  by  their  abUlty  to  sell  abroad. 
This  is  why  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act 
which  clcsed  our  borders  to  foreign  products 
also  closed  foreign  markets  to  our  prod-.ict.:. 
American  exports  fell  from  .$5.5  bilMo;]  in 
1929  to  $1.7  billion  in  1932.  Americn  agri- 
culture customarily  had  exported  over  20  per 
cent  of  its  wheat.  55  per  cent  of  its  cotton.  40 
per  cent  of  Its  tobacco  and  lard,  and  many 
ot.her  products.  When  Intemati.jnal  trade 
and  commerce  were  disntpted,  American 
farming  collapsed.  In  fact,  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing trade  restrictions,  Including  tnrliTs. 
quotas,  foreign  exchange  controls,  and 
other  devices  were  generating  a  world-wide 
depression. 

Agricultural  commodity  prices,  which  had 
been  well  above  the  1926  ha.se  before  the 
crisis,  dropped  to  a  low  of  47  In  the  summer 
of  1932.  Such  prices  as  $2.50  a  hundredweight 
for  hogs,  $3.28  for  beef  cattle,  and  32-'  a 
bushel  for  wheat,  plunged  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  Into  bankruptcy.  Farm 
mortgages  were  foreclosed  until  "  various 
states  passed  moratorla  laws,  thus  sliL'tlng 
the  bankruptcy  to  countless  creditors. 

RUR.It,    BANKS    IN    TKOUBLE 

The  main  creditors  of  American  :  amei;- 
were,  of  course,  the  rural  banks.  When  agri- 
culture collapsed,  the  banks  closed  tlieir 
doors.  Some  2,000  banks,  with  deposit  liabiii- 
ties  of  over  $1.5  billion,  suspended  between 
August,  1931,  and  February,  1932,  Those 
banks  that  remained  open  were  forced  to 
curtail  their  operations  sharply.  They  liqui- 
dated customers'  Ioan«  on  securities,  con- 
tracted real  estate  loans,  pressed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  old  loans,  and  refused  to  make  new 
ones.  Finally,  they  dumped  their  niosi,  mar- 
ketable bond  holdings  on  an  already  de- 
pressed market.  Tlie  panic  that  had  engulfed 
American  agriculture  also  gripped  the  bank- 
ing system  and  Its  mllUonii  of  customers. 

The  American  banking  crisis  was  aggra- 
vated by  a  series  of  events  involving  Euiope. 
When  the  world  economy  began  to  disinte- 
grate and  economic  nationalism  ran  riiin- 
pant,  European  debtor  countries  w  ere  cast  in 
precarious  payment  situations.  Austria  and 
Germany  ceased  to  make  foreign  pavnients 
and  froze  large  English  and  American  credits; 
when  England  finally  suspended  gold  pay- 
ments In  September,  1931,  the  crisis  spread 
to  the  U.S.  The  fall  In  foreign  bond  values 
set  off  a  collapse  of  the  general  bond  market. 
which  hit  American  banks  at  their  weakc  i 
polnt^-th.>ir  investment  portfolios. 
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De:  n':.-jSION     tOtlPOUNDED 

lUul  wa.s  a  tragic  year.  Tlie  wii.ile  liatioii, 
In  i^^i,  \,i\t  wliole  w^jild,  fell  iiito  the  cut^i- 
clvbrn  of  despair  and  depre-isioii.  American 
unempioynieui.  Jumped  to  more  than  8 
miUiou  uiid  ajiiiniued  to  r:->e.  I'lie  Koovc; 
Adniini.sti'a'...io»i.  bumniiirily  rtjecinig  the 
though'^  vlia'i,  11,  liati  cause  J  the  dli«;>ter, 
labored  diii^ei^ily  lo  pl.ice  li.e  blame  o:j 
Ameiii..iii  b'.u>iiii.Sfaincn  and  sjje.u;..iors.  Fre.--- 
ident  Koovet  called  lof-etiier  the  natiou's 
mdujaiiJ  leaders  and  pltd^^td  tlieai  lo  adept 
Uit,  program  to  m<iintj.iu  wuge  rates  aa-i 
ex^j.iiid  cijiibiruciiou.  Kl  sc-nt  a  ttlegrain  to 
aii  the  povcruois.  urging  coopeia.ive  ctpun- 
slo.i  of  all  p.;bli:  worhii  programs.  lie  e\- 
p;.iia*d  Ft-atrj.!  public  works  und  g...;ii?.i 
bw.uiiciic.  10  ohlp  construction.  Acd  for  the 
bc.;r;i-..  if  ihe  sufTcriilg  ff.rrac-.s.  a  iiOiL  :.f 
FeUe'al  a^f  nciea  embari^cd  upon  prl.-O  .,  - 
biiiy.,i:;on  poli-jies  that  generated  ever  Urf  . 
crops  ajid.  ci'.rplut.Co  wiiich  l;i  for.i  depressej 
proJ.j.Lt  prictj  even  furiiier.  Et.jncmic;  con- 
diLluns  weiit  froiii  ba-J  to  v.orfc  aiid  t'.iien.- 
p;oyn-.ent  in  10."2  a\eiag!;a  12.4  n..liion. 

In  this  cl.-i'lc  hour  of  human  want  uinl 
Aifcriug,  tlie  Federal  go-.-erument  struci:  a 
nn.,l  blow.  Tlio  Reveu'ife  Act  of  19.32  doti- 
bitd  the  income  ta.x,  the  sharpest  increase 
in  tiie  Federal  tax  burden  in  American  his- 
tory. E.'cemptlon.s  were  loAercJ.  "earned  ii.- 
co-.ie  credit"  was  elhruiiaicd.  Normal  ta... 
rales  were  raised  from  a  range  of  1'.  to  5 
per  li-nt  to  a  range  ol  4  to  8  p-er  cent,  sur- 
tax :;.le'  from  20  per  ccn-^  to  a  mnximnm  of 
55  per  cent.  Corpora'acn  tax  rates  were 
bco.-ted  from  12  per  cent  to  13''4  and  14'.. 
per  cent  Estate  taxes  weie  raised.  Gift  taxes 
v.crc  imposed  with  ratfes  Irc.ii  '4  to  33'..  p-;r 
cent.  A  !••  gaiciine  uax  w;.,  i;:ipo.,ed.*  a  :i 
per  i-ent  .ttitomobile  -..i:;.  a  telegr.oih  and  tfle- 
phor.e  tax.  a  2-  chroV:  tax.  and  manv  other 
excise  taxe.-;.  And  finaliv.  postal  rate.--  vv'ere  in- 
creased substantially. 

When  jta'e  and  local  govertiment.s  faced 
shrinking  revenues,  they,  too,  Joined  the 
Federal  government  In  Impo,-  nc  r.ew  levle' 
The  rale  schedules  of  existing  taxes  on  In- 
come and  buslue.ss  were  lncrea.sed  and  new- 
taxes  imposed  on  business  income,  property 
sale.s,  tobacco,  liquor,  and  other  prodict.s. 

Mu-.ruy  Rotlibard,  In  his  f.uthoritat;ve 
work  t>n  Avierica's  Great  Devexnon  (\dn 
Kc.-tri.nd.  1963),  estimates  that  the  fiscai 
burden  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments nearly  doubled  during  the  period,  ris- 
ing from  16  per  cent  of  net  private  product 
to  29  per  cent,  ihia  blow,  alone,  would 
bring  any  economy  to  It-s  knees,  and  shatters 
the  silly  contention  that  the  Great  Deprf.-- 
sion  vas  a  consequence  of  economic  freedom 

THF    NFW    DFAI.    OF    NRA     AND    .^AA 

0:;c  of  tlie  great  attribu'.cs  of  the  privaie- 
propcrty  market  system  Is  its  Inherent  aijilitv 
to  overcome  almost  any  obstacle.  Through 
price  and  cost  readjustment,  managerial 
efficiency  and  labor  productivity,  new  savings 
and  investments,  the  market  economy  tends 
to  regain  Us  equilibrium  and  resume  its  serv- 
ice to  cotisumeis.  It  doufctle;;s  would  have 
recovered  in  shoit  order  from  the  Hoo.cr  in- 
terventions had  tiiere  been  no  fiuther  tam- 
pering. 

Hove-cr,  when  Prcident  Frai.kliu  Dehui  , 
Rooevelt  asstuncd  the  Pre~!dencv.  he,  too 
fought  the  economy  all  the  w:.y.  In  his  first 
100  day.-;,  he  swung  haid  al  the  proiit  order 
Instead  of  clearing  awr^y  the  prosperity  bar- 
riers erected  bv  his  pre<lecP:..sor,  lie  built  new 
ones  of  hia  ow.i.  He  struck  in  e.ery  know.i 
way  at  the  Integrity  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
through  fitir.ntltative  itic-case-,  and  qualita- 
tive de!ericr;ition.  He  selred  tne  people'- 
gold  holdings  and  snbcqnently  devalued  tlif 
dollar  by  40  per  cent. 

With  some  third  of  indti-irinl  workers  ttti- 
en. ployed.  President  Roosevel-.  embarked 
upon  sweepintj  indnstrl-tl  reorganization.  He 
persuaded  Congress  to  pass  the  National  In- 
dustrial Act  iNIRA).  which  .set  up  the  Na- 
tion;^!   Recovery   Ad:v,in!sTatIon    ,NRA1.    Tt« 
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EXTFNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Ajn-il    [(>,    I!) 


I  ■) 


p  irposc  "as  to  get  business  to  r'-";!!l.»'.e   U- 

-iclf.  iu'iioriiig  the  autitrii-t  laiv,  rmcI  ctevf;'>[)- 

II It;   fiiir   codes  of  prices,   wayes.   ho'ir,    K\\rX 

.vo;-king  conditions.  The  Presiden'  ,  Re-ein- 

pl<t.vi:iftnT   AKreement  culled  t.>r  n  nurunuiin 

■ii^e  of  40<'  an  hour   ($12  to  *!.'?  a  vw-eit  in 

>innller  communities  i .  a  3o-hour  work   At-ek 

;>'r  industrial  workers  and  40  hours  tor  whi'e 

(')llHf  workore.  and  a  bnii  on  hH  vnnih  lu^or. 

Thi.-;   was   a   naive   anempt   at      ii-'Teini',' 

purciiasiui:    power"    by    increasing'    pavTOIls. 

But.  the  immense  increa.-^  in  bu-mei-s  costs 

through  shorter  hours  atid  lii>;lier  '.vage  rates 

'I'lrkert  ua'urally  as  an  antirn  r-a!  measure 

\:t"i-  passaiip  of  the  Act,  U!\einpUi>iiient  rose 

■   ii-.irlv   13  million    The  .South,  e-p'^clallv. 

-ii.'lnrcd    severely    from    the    mlnlmu-n    w  i£;e 

pnivisjon.;;,    Tho    Act   forced    .sO(i.(mh)    .\'."/roe=: 

"ut  (.1'  work. 

Nor  did  Pi-e.sident  Roo^«-vel^  iLjno-e  the 
ili.sitst.T  ihi>r  luid  befHl!f-i>  Ame'-icnn  a?rlcuN 
''ire.  He  attacked  the  probletn  bv  pn.^sa'ze 
yj'  thr  F.irm  Relief  and  Iiiflatlon  A(  i.  popn- 
l.irlr  known  as  the  Fir-t  Ayriculturnl  \dju.-t- 
tpi-iit  Xtt  The  oljjectlve  wa.s  to  r,ii-p  farm 
iMiomc  bv  c^iitlnt,'  the  acreaee-s  planted  or 
il  '^'.rovlo','  the  crop.s  In  the  Held,  pavinc;  the 
.'armi>rs  nni.  to  plant  anything,  and  or<;.'»n):'- 
I  '  ir->-»rkrtii;s  atireementd  to  Improve  di  - 
■■ii:.'iou.  The  program  soon  covered  iio- 
•  '■•  cc.iton,  but  a).so  hII  ba,'uc  cereal  anrt 
nv'.ii    nr.xlii(.iion    a.-J   well   as   prliiripul   c.:i--h 

•  lops    The  expen,se.s  of  the  program  v.  ere  to 
be  co'-.Ted  bv  a  new  "processUi:^  la:'    levied 

■  •■  lui  .■•Ircart'-  depressed  liidu-stry. 

NR  \  rocies  »r.d  AAA  p:oce.s.siny  tases  oatue 
'  !  .Jul'  and  Au^'Mst  of  which  had  fairrled 
i'nedy  brfore  the  deadlines,  shiuplv  turned 
'l.>\>  nwiird.  The  Federal  Reserve  indeit  dropped 
t...ni  \()0  In  July  to  72  in  November  (f  l;via 

I'fMP-l'RIMINC      Mf  \:sriiFs 

W'li -ii  the  economic  planners  .s;ia  thvir 
funs  ,■()  \vrun«,  they  sunplv  piesciihcd  addi- 
li.iiial  doses  of  Federal  pump  prliMfi';  fn 
!us  .January  lUH  Budget  Messa'ce,  Mr  Roo.se- 
vflt,    p.iimi.sed    expenditures    ot    *lii    billion 

•  hilp  leveinies  were  at  .?:{  bllhon  Yet,  the 
.si.uoniv  failed  to  revive:  the  business  index 
ii.,se  to  8t>  in  May  of  1934  and  then  Uirsied 
<i'>wn  .liiaiii  to  71  by  S<'pteniber  Further- 
mi.re,  liie  spending-  piot;ram  caused  a  panic 
ill  th..  bond  markf  Ahkh  ca.st  nf.v  d'.ubt? 
o:i  .Americ.in  monev  and  bankini;. 

Revenue  legislation  in  Utaj  sl>;irp!v  ral.scd 
M.come  ti'X  iMtes  in  the  hiuher  brackets  and 
•op.-sed  a  r,  per  cent  v,  iiliholdin,'  tax  vn 
I  •ipor,ite  dividends  Tax  rate.-,  were  raided 
;i--':un  In  1M4.  Federal  est;ite  taxe.-t  were 
i';'>ui;lit  to  the  hlL,'!le^.t  levels  <u  the  woild. 
In  ia.iV).  Federal  estate  :ind  income  tuxes 
*'Tf  Viu-ed  ojice  more,  altiiouyii  (i,e  addi- 
iioniil  •fvenue  yield  was  in.significaiii  The 
niteA  eemed  clearly  aimed  at  the  red:s!ribu- 
'.(>n  fit  wealth. 

AccorditiR  Lo  Benjamin  Anderson,  '  i  lie  iin- 
P'.ct  of  .'ill  ihei,e  muItitiidniou.i  me.i.=:ute.i  - 
mdu-trlnl.  a^Ticiiltural.  finai>cial.  mouetaty 
itiid  oilier-  upon  a  bewildered  mdiuria!  and 
.niancial  cuinmunlty  wa.i  extrao.-d.narlly 
i.c:.',  y.  We  must  add  the  effect  of  cotitiuuiji^ 
di  quietin-  utteran.es  by  the  President  He 
Old  cii'tip.i'ed  the  bankers  in  hi.s  inaugunil 
^i).'<.i!i.  He  iiad  madt,'  a  slurriiu<  (ompa^ison 
of  Rrltish  and  American  bankers  in  a  speech 
■■■•.  i(ie  sui.imer  of  1934.  .  .  .  That  private 
.  .i.rprisi-  could  survive  and  lallv  m  the 
ni:d..t  of  so  great  n  disorder  i.s  an  imH':!ng 
demonstration  of  the  vit.ilitv  of  private 
ivterpri.sp  " 

Tlien  came  relief  from  unevpe  •  .d  (;uai!ers 
I  he  •  nine  old  men"  of  the  Supreme  CV.urt.  by 
'  ii.inlmnus  decision,  outla\ed  NR\  m  1!).J5 
■^.d  AAA  in  1936.  The  Court  manit.nned  .hat 
'■■>•  Federal  legislative  power  had  bteti  iin- 
■  •n-iitutloiially  delegated  and  st.uv...  rK-bis 
f 'I  a  ted. 

I'he.se  two  deci.sion..,  removed  some  lear'Hl 
ndic.'ips    under    which    the    econonr.    w.is 

■  :K)rine.  NRA,  in  particular,  ua.,  .»  nnjhi- 
n>.\re  ivith  continuously  chan-jin!;  rule-  .md 
leiiulHlioiis  by  a  host  oi  yo.rriimfiii  ivneatis. 


Above  :  :i  void.incc  oi  tlie  :,c'  iintnedialelv 
reduced  labor  costs  I'nd  raised  productivity 
as  U  permitted  l:il>or  markets  to  adjust.  1  he 
death  oi  \A.\  reduced  ihe  tax  burden  of 
ugricuHuro  and  halted  the  sliockint,-  destruc- 
tion of  crops,  t  tiemplovineiit  began  to  de- 
cline. In  ia:l.^>  it  dropped  li  9  5  million,  or 
18.4  per  cent  oi  the  labor  iurfp.  and  m  i;>.lfi 
III  only  7  6  million,  or  14  5  per  cent 

A  Ni:W  D'^.KL  FOB  LAUOr 

The  .Inrd  ph;\.=e  ot  the  Great,  Depres-.Min 
wa.s  tiius  drawiiii.'  to  :(  clo.se  Bin  there  v.as 
little  time  to  rejoice,  for  the  scene  was 
being  set  lor  anoilier  collapse  in  HUT  and  a 
laigenng  depression  iiml  lasted  until  the 
day  of  Pearl  Hmbor  More  than  10  million 
.^inencaus  were  unciiiploved  in  ll»J8,  and 
more  than  9  million  in  I9;iii 

The  relief  jjrani.^l  by  the  Supreme  Court 
w:i.s  merely  tempt'rnr>  The  \Vii*;hiiit;LoM  plan- 
ners ..otild  not  have  tlie  eioiiomy  aU.iie:  tiiey 
tiad  r.i>  earn  ihe  .suppiiit  o;  orsjaiii^ed  labor, 
tthiiii  wHovitjU  fcr  re-election 

lie  Wagner  Act  oi  Jnl,\  o,  I»,t5,  earned 
the  lahtiiig  tiMtiu-tie  o(  laijor.  This  Ivw 
revoliitiotiized  Aineiic.u,  inbor  rtlatlonx  It 
iijok  laOor  disputes  out  o;  ihe  cuiirt.s  of  law 
.mtl  Iwon^ht  I  hem  under  a  newly  cieated 
Federal  at,(i'iy.  tne  NaMon«;  I, ui),.r  Relations 
Hoard,  wlilch  be^'ume  piuhecuiir,  judye,  and 
Jury,  all  in  one.  labor  union  >>>  in  pa.  hi/era 
on  Uie  B<jard  lunhtr  iierverted  Mie  law  that- 
alre-Klv  .UTiordcd  le^jl  Uunuinuies  ui  d  priv- 
ilege,; Id  l.ibor  unions  i  he  Li.s  thereby  aban- 
doned a  great  achieiement  oi  Western  dvil- 
i/alion.  eijUHluy  under  the  law. 

Tile  Wauner  A't,  t.r  .NnHonal  1  ab<r  Rela- 
tions Act.  was  (jat-scd  In  rcniinn  to  i  ne 
.'iipi'ine  Couri'.-  viultme  -ii  KR.\  and  iis 
l.ibor  codes.  1'  aimed  at  crusnn,..;  all  em- 
plovcr  resistance  to  labor  iiiMon.>  .Anylliinj; 
an  vmplover  mlflil  do  in  seli-deietuse  became 
aii  "uniair  labor  prii.:tlce"  pur.isliuljle  bv  tiie 
Ho.nd.  fne  law  not  cnU  obliged  employers 
to  aenl  und  bai>:aln  with  tlie  unlon.s  desig- 
nated ii.s  tlie  cmpliiV(<-.s'  i-rpreseiuauve;  I. tier 
Board  dcci.iniis  a!  .>  mar.ie  it  iinlawful  lo 
resist  the  d>.rn:ii.(is  di  labor  union  leaders 
Follov. iiii:  the  el.--  inn  o,  l!>s<i  ihe  labor 
unions  befan  to  make  anipli-  os..  of  their 
new  powers  Tln'oin,n  I'nc.n.s  bo.vcotis, 
strilics.  sei/u.-cs  m  piuai.s,  and  outriKhL 
violence  committed  in  legal  s.nncniy.  they 
lorted  millions  of  wmker-s  into  meiiiber.shii), 
Consequen.iy.  labor  pi.xlui  liviiv  de-lincd 
and  unyc^  v.ere  i>,rced  upward.  Labor  t.tnle 
and  disturbance  ran  wild.  U::;y  .sUdo«n 
strikes  idled  hundicd.s  of  plants.  In  the  en- 
siiini.'  moiiihs  economic  activity  tjegan  to 
decline  and  unemployment  ;.g;iiii  rtse  abtive 
Ihe  ten  million  mark 

But  the  Wafrner  Act  was  not  the  only 
source  of  crisis  tn  I<t.t7.  President  Rixteevclf's 
shockuif  atiiiiipt  at  packing  the  .Supreme 
Court,  had  it  been  successful,  wotiid  havi- 
subordii.T.ed  the  Judic'nry  to  the  Fxecutlve. 
In  the  US.  C"iT;ie.s>;  the  Piesideiu.s  power 
was  uncHalleiif^ed  Heavv  nemicraiic  majori- 
ties in  both  hnus«'s.  perplexed  ai:d  irr^hieied 
by  the  Great  D«>pre.sslon.  blindlv  loUowed 
their  lender.  But  when  the  F'resideni  strove 
to  n.ssume  control  (i\er  the  .Judiciary,  the 
AmericTu  nalion  rallied  against  hini.  and 
he  lost  his  first  political  fn-hi  ii'  ihe  halls 
of  Con ure.ss 

There  was  slso  Ins  nnempl  itt  conlrolllng 
the  stork  market  throi:.,,:h  an  e'  er-lncrensliig 
ntimber  of  rc!.-tilat:ons  nnd  Investigations  by 
tlie  .Vcunties  and  Exchan-c  Commt.ssion. 
•Tnsidrr  ■  trading  was  barre<l,  hitjh  and  in- 
flexible margin  re'niiieinei:is  i;.ipo:*d  and 
short  sCll'nL'  resirincd  mait.h  to  prevent 
repetition  ol  the  I!(29  stock  marl  et  cra.sh, 
Neverlh/sie-..,  ii-.e  market  fell  nearly  50  per 
cent  iroin  A.iyii.st  i.f  U»h7  to  M:irch  of  l!»,i8 
The  Aniorican  economy  a'^iiM.  iinderw;'nl 
dre  id.iil   puii-  hment 

OTlllR    lAXfJi    AMD   CUMRHIn 

Yet  CI  her  fact<irR  conlrilm'ed  to  thi^  nev.- 
and  U..  icst  .slump  in  ir..s,  htstorr  The  Un- 
dLaribited  rn.ii's  Tm\  m  IO.I»;     ru.k  a  hea  y 


blow  :',t  piMfits  reii..!ied  tor  u-e  In  busiaes.s. 
Not  I. intent  with  destroying  the  wealth  of 
tlie  rich  through  conli.scatory  Inoiine  and 
estate  taxation,  the  adtnlnistration  meant  to 
ii>rce  the  distribution  of  corporate  savings 
as  dt\idei-.d:i  .subject  lo  the  hi^:h  im  ome  tax 
rate...  Though  the  top  rate  final!.\  imposed 
on  uiidi^n-ibuti'd  prolits  was  "oni\ "  21  per 
cent,  the  new  tax  succeeded  in  diverting 
corporate  .s:i\  ing^  from  employment  and  pro- 
dui.lion  to  dividend  Income. 

Amidst  tlie  law  stapnrr. ion  nnd  iinempiov- 
ment,  the  rre;.idcni  and  Conj;ress  [Adopted 
yet  another  dan;:erous  pic -e  of  New  Deal  leg- 
islation: the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  or  Fu"ir 
Labor  Slai.dartLs  Act  of  I'liiS.  The  law  raised 
niii.inuiin  vvagcs  and  rediu  ed  the  work  week 
in  stages  to  44,  42.  and  40  hours  It  provided 
for  liine-and-a-hah  pay  for  all  work  over  10 
hour.s  per  week  and  regulated  other  labor 
conditions.  Auain,  the  Pedernl  government 
thu.s  reduced  labor  productivity  and  increased 
labor  costH. — ample  ;;iounds  for  lurther  de- 
pii'.s.sujii  and  iineniployment 

Tliioujlunil  thi.s  perii-.d.  the  Federal  t:ov- 
erniueiit.  lhrouf;h  its  nioneliiry  arm.  the 
Fedi-ral  Reserve  Sv.-,tem.  endeavored  to  rein- 
flate  tlie  economy.  Monelary  e;.pansi<<n  from 
19.14  io  1941  reached  a:  tonishing  proportions 
tlie  m-.netary  t^old  of  Fiirope  .sought  refuge 
lioiu  t!ic  gathti'ii.-  cloudrs  ol  political  lip- 
hc;-.\H!.  boos.u^'  American  bank  re.servcs  lo 
iiiiaceu.slonird  Icvel.s.  Re-erve  ba!a;-.ce.s  rose 
from  .*2  !i  billion  in  .Jaiiua.v.  It»:i4.  to  $14.4 
billion  m  Jainiarv  of  1941.  And  Aith  this 
growth  :jI  nietnber  bank  reserves,  interest 
rates  riei  lined  to  taalastically  low  levels. 
Comm.Meial  paper  often  yielded  les,s  than  I 
per  cent,  bankers"  nicepiances  from  '^  per 
com  to  '4  per  cent.  Treasury  bill  rates  fell 
to  '..,  ol  1  per  cetu  and  Treasury  bonds 
to  .some  2  |)<  r  cent.  Call  loans  were  pegged  at 
1  per  cent  and  priir.e  ciistomera'  loans  ai 
1'  .  ))er  cent,  nv.e  inonev  niarkcL  was  flooded 
and   in 'crt>.st   rales  could  hardly  go   lower, 
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Toe  ,Ameriian  econoniv  simplv  cotild  not 
re.'.iM.r  tr.ini  these  siircessive  onslaughts  by 
first  t  !!<■  Republican  and  then  the  Democratic 
Administratloi'.s  Indi',  idual  enterprise,  the 
maiusnriuo  of  unpreeedeuted  income  and 
wciillli.  didn't  have  a  chaino. 

T;«'  c.ilamily  ot  the  Great  Uepre-.sion  fitial- 
ly  -.ive  way  to  Ihe  holocaust  ot  World  War 
ir  When  more  than  li(  million  ;'b!e-bodied 
men  had  been  dratted  into  ihe  armed  .serv- 
iics.  uneinploymcnt  ceased  to  be  an  economic 
prt.blein,  .\nd  when  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  had  been  cut  In  half  through 
\a;t  budget  deficits  and  currency  inflation, 
American  business  managed  to  ,idjust  to  the 
oppressive  co.sts  of  ti,c  Hoover-Roosevelt 
Deals-.  The  radical  inilaticn  in  fact  reduced 
the  real  co.-it.-  of  labor  and  thus  generated 
new  emp'oymcni   in  the  postwar  period. 

Nifhing  would  be  more  foolish  than  to 
single  out  the  iicii  who  led  us  In  those  bale- 
ful years  ,iid  condemn  them  for  nil  the  evil 
thai  befell  us.  The  ultimHte  root.s  of  the 
Great.  Depression  were  growing  in  the  hearts 
nnd  minds  of  the  .'\merican  peopi".  it,  js  iriie, 
they  abhored  the  painful  symptoms  ot  the 
great  dilemma.  Bin  the  large  majori'y  fa- 
vored and  toted  for  the  very  policies  ihiji 
made  Ihe  disas'er  inevil.ible:  inflation  and 
credit  evpansion.  protective  laiilfs.  labor  laws 
that  ralsctl  v.ages  and  f.u-ni  laws  th.it  rai.scd 
price;,  ever  higher  taxes  01:  the  rich  and  dis- 
iribuMon  of  their  wealth.  The  seed-  n^r  the 
Great  Depression  were  sown  by  scholars  niui 
teachers  during  the  1920s  and  earlier  when 
•soii  al  and  econonnc  ideologies  that  were  hos- 
tile low.ir'l  o'lr  traditional  order  of  private 
propcrlv  and  indlviilual  enterprise  conquered 
fuir  collet'cs  and  nniversilies.  The  prole<;sors 
of  earlier  vears  were  as  ginliy  a-  the  political 
leaders  ol   Ihe  Ht.'lOs. 

S'.ieial  and  exniouin-  do  line  is  faciljl.ited 
bv  n.oral  decav  Surelv.  the  Great  neprcsHioii 
would  bo  Inconceivable  without  the  growth 
of  covet  on. iiie's  :  nd  •■\,\y  m   ti'-at    )>er.oi!al 
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wealth  and  income,  the  mounting  desire  for 
public  assistance  and  favors.  It  would  be  in- 
conceivable without  an  ominous  decline  of 
individual  independence  and  self-reliance, 
and  above  all,  the  burning  desire  to  be  free 
from  man's  bondage  and  to  be  responsible 
to  God  alone. 

Can  it  happen  again?  Inexorable  economic 
law  ascertains  that  it  must  happen  again 
whenever  we  repeat  the  dreadful  errors  that 
tenerated  the  Great  Depression. 


THE     INCREASE     IN     IMPORT     CAR 
SALES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANI.^ 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
•'Beetle.s  "  are  continuing  to  wing  their 
way  into  this  country  in  growing  num- 
bers. So  are  the  "Rabbits,"  the  Datsuns, 
the  Toyotas,  and  all  the  re.st  of  the  for- 
eign car  Une. 

This  increase  in  imports,  I  need  not 
point  out,  is  taking  place  while  U.S.- 
made  car  sales  remain  in  serious  slump 
and  as  Detroit  struggles  to  get  smaller, 
better  gas  mileage  models  into  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  increasing  competition. 

Time  magazine  reports  that  foreign 
car  sales  here  are  running  more  than  20 
percent  above  the  1974  rate  and.  at  last 
count,  had  taken  over  21  percent  of  the 
American  market,  up  5  percentage  points 
from  a  year  ago.  For  example,  Volks- 
wagen sold  32,190  cars  in  this  country  in 
March  compared  to  31,420  in  the  same 
month  last  year.  U.S.  car  sales,  mean- 
while, dropped  19  percent. 

These  figures  are  of  deep  concern  to 
me.  My  district  produces  a  large  part  of 
the  steel  which  goes  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  American  cars  and  also  has  a 
body  stamping  plant  and  other  compo- 
nents of  the  great  U,S.  car-making  com- 
plex, 'We  now  are  seeing  the  effects  of 
this  deeper  foreign  penetration  in  a 
softening  of  overall  steel  demand.  Jobs 
of  Americans  thus  are  at  stake. 

I  had  hoped  the  dollar  devaluations  of 
1971  and  the  import  surtax,  regretful  as 
they  might  have  been  from  other  stand- 
points, would  contain  the  import  prob- 
lem by  forcing  up  foreign  car  prices  to  a 
noncompetitive  level  here.  I  also  believed 
the  good-mileage  U.S.  compacts  already 
on  the  market — the  Pintos,  Vegas,  Grem- 
lins, et  cetera— would  prove  popular 
enough  to  keep  up  with  our  overseas 
rivals.  I  was  wrong  on  both  counts  as  the 
Time  statistics  show.  The  imports  are 
rising. 

What,  then,  can  be  done?  The  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  has  the  responsibility  of 
policing  the  market  to  the  point  where  no 
foreign  car  can  be  "dumped"  here  at  a 
subsidized  below-cost  price.  I  am  told 
there  is  evidence  of  this  happening  in 
some  cases.  But  beyond  this  govern- 
mental duty,  the  problem  rests  largely 
with  Detroit  itself. 

Our  automakers  must  turn  out  cars 
of  service  and  quality  to  match  at  least 
the  reputation  of  foreign  competitors.  I 
have  talked  to  several  foreign  car  owners 
and  have  been  impressed  by  their  stated 
beliefs  that  the  imports  outlast  tlie  U.S. 
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product.  They  not  only  cite  mechanical 
durability  but  claim  the  bodies  go  years 
longer  before  rust  sets  in.  Has  the  charge 
of  planned  obsolescence  so  often  made 
against  Detroit  been  substantiated  in  this 
comparison?  If  so,  then  corrections  cer- 
tainly are  due  and  we,  in  government, 
have  a  right  to  demand  them  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  ru.st 
problem — the  "cancer"  which  appears 
too  often  in  American  car  bodies.  Any 
parking  lot  these  days  shows  a  liigli 
quota  of  U.S.  autos,  some  not  too  old  in 
years,  with  rusting  fenders,  erosion 
creeping  out  from  under  the  chrome, 
holes  eaten  through  door  panels,  et 
cetera.  The  condition  is  worse  now,  I  am 
informed,  than  back  in  the  pre-World 
War  II  days  and  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, must  be  that  a  thinner  gauge  of 
less-bonded  steel  now  is  being  used.  This 
may  have  much  to  do  with  the  rising 
import  problem  and  needs  to  be  looked 
into  because  the  remedy  is  apparent. 

No  amount  of  governmental  concern 
can  sustain  a  subquality  product  against 
foi-eign  competition.  For  this  reason.  I 
am  calling  upon  our  automakers  to 
bear  down  not  only  on  the  job  of  turning 
out  smaller  and  more  fuel-efficient  car.s. 
but  also  on  cars  whose  bodies  will  stand 
the  test  of  winter-salted  streets  and  of 
time  itself.  I  am  sure  a  U.S. -produced  car 
of  high  quality  and  durability,  in  head-on 
competition  with  imports,  would  be  much 
Toreferred  by  all  Americans. 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  needs  only  the  ap- 
proval of  four  States  in  order  to  become 
part  of  our  Constitution,  yet  it  remains 
the  center  of  controversy. 

An  article,  written  by  Ruth  Bader 
Ginsburg,  professor  of  law,  Columbia 
University,  which  appeared  in  the  April  7 
Washington  Post  calls  attention  to  seri- 
ous misconceptions  people  have  about 
this  amendment.  Because  this  article 
points  out  the  true  impact  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  I  include  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

The  Fear  of  the  Equal  Rights  Ameniimknt 
(By  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg) 

The  Idea  expressed  In  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  should  be  irresistible  to  a  society 
that  values  the  worth  of  the  Individual.  ERA 
prohibits  government  from  steering  woman 
or  man  into  a  predetermined  role  on  account 
of  sex.  It  requires  government  to  respect  the 
right  of  each  man  and  woman  to  develop  his 
or  her  personal  talent.  Action  to  add  ERA  to 
our  fundamental  instrument  of  government 
has  been  taken  by  legislatiors  representing 
the  vast  majority  of  the  nation's  population. 
But  opponents  continue  a  campaign  ap- 
pealing to  our  Insecurity.  The  campaign 
theme  is  fear,  fear  of  unsettling  familiar 
and,  for  many  men  and  women,  comfort- 
able patterns;  fear  of  change,  engendering 
counsel  that  we  should  not  deviate  from 
current  arrangements,  because  we  cannot 
fully    forecast    wliat    an    equal    opportunity 
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society  would  be  like.  (Had  similar  counsel 
prevailed  two  centviries  ago.  we  would  not 
be  preparing  this  year  for  our  bicenten- 
nial.) 

The  substantive  section  of  ER.^  reads: 
Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  Slates 
or  by  any  slate  on  account  of  sex.  Like 
other  basic  constiluiiotial  guarantees.  ER,^ 
is  drafted  as  general  principle,  the  ajipro- 
priate  form  for  a  text  designed  to  govern 
through  the  ages.  Similarly,  Section  2  of 
ER.'\  conforms  to  the  constitutional  pat- 
tern. It  tracits  the  language  of  the  13th. 
14t!i,  15th,  19th.  23rd.  '24lh,  and  'ieth 
amendments. 

ERA  did  not  spring  on  the  political 
scene  in  the  1970s.  It  has  been  with  us 
for  over  a  century.  .At  an  1848  convention 
In  .Seneca  Falls.  N.Y  .  bia\e  women,  denied 
e\eii  the  franchise  by  tliat  day's  society, 
proclaimed  their  abiding  conviction  We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  .self  evident  Tliat 
all  men  and  women  are  created  equal  "  In 
1923.  ihree  years  after  the  19lh  Amend- 
ment ended  the  total  political  silence  im- 
posed on  women,  the  National  Woman's 
Party  placed  before  Congress  an  Equal 
Rigliis  A.mendir.ent  Reading  the  debates 
on  ERA  in  the  law  journals  of  the  1920s  is 
a'l  enlifjlTtening  experience.  Objections  still 
voiced  in  1975  were  solidly  answered  then 
Neither  the  parade  of  "horribles."  nor  the 
reasoned  response  to  it,  has  changed  sijj;- 
niticantly  over  the  decades 

First  horrible.  ERA  will  destroy  woman- 
protective  labor  laws.  If  this  herring  «as 
ever  pink,  it  is  now  deep  red.  Impelled  by 
federal  and  state  eqtial  employment  oppor- 
' unity  directives,  legislatures  ana  employ- 
ers are  dismantling  systems  tiiat,  in  opera- 
tion, often  protected  men's  jobs  against 
women's  competition.  In  place  of  disingen- 
uous protection  for  some  women,  genuir.e 
protection  for  all  workers  is  becoming  tlie 
objective  of  unions  and  the  command  of 
statutory  law.  As  explained  in  1926  by  B\ir- 
nita  Shelton  Matthews,  then  counsel  to  the 
National  Woman's  Party,  now  in  her  26th 
\ear  as  US  district  judge  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  law  setting  safety  and  health 
standards  "should  be  enacted  for  all  work- 
ers. Legislation  that  includes  women  but 
exempts  men  limits  the  woman  workers 
scope  of  activity  by  barring  her  from  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  Moreover,  restrictive  con- 
ditions for  women  but  not  for  men  fortify 
the  harmful  assumption  that  labor  for  pay 
is  primarily  the  prerogative  of  the  male." 

Second  liorrible.  ERA  will  deny  home- 
makers  the  right  10  support.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, ERA  does  not  command  loss  of  any 
rights  homemakers  now  have.  That  would 
occur  only  If  our  elected  representatives  and 
Jurists  act  capriciously,  spitefully,  without 
regard  for  public  welfare,  and  in  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  the  design  of  the  Amendment.  ERA 
circumscribes  choice  for  the  legislature  in 
only  one  respect.  It  requires  functional  de- 
scription in  lieu  of  lump  gender  cla.ssifica- 
tion.  As  reports  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  'York  explain,  laws 
according  rights  and  benefits  to  homemakers 
.should  be  preser\ed,  indeed  they  may  be 
enlarged,  but  the  statutes  should  refer  to 
the  function  performed,  not  to  the  gender 
of  the  performed.  Conveniently  overlooked 
by  the  fearmongers  is  the  fact  that  in  a 
growing  number  of  states.  ERA  will  occa- 
sion no  change  in  current  family  law.  for 
the  alteration  from  gender  pigeonholing  to 
functional  description  has  already  occurred 
Maintenance  or  support  under  the  equal- 
ity principle  would  be  determined  by  the 
couple's  circumstances.  If  one  spouse  Is 
breadwinner,  the  other  homemaker,  the 
breadwinning  spouse  would  be  required  to 
maintain  the  spouse  who  works  within  and 
for  the  family  unit.  Underlying  the  amend- 
ment is  the  premise  that  a  person  who 
works  at  home  should  do  so  because  she,  or 
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I.e.   wants   to.   not   out   of   ar.   unarticulated 
.--eii.se  that  there  Is  no  choice. 

Third  horriblp.  ER.\  will  require  unLsex 
restroom.s  iu  publtc  places.  Again,  emphati- 
callv  not  so.  Separate  places  to  disrobe,  sleep, 
perform  personal  bodily  functions  are  per- 
ii!i":ed.  in  some  sltuaiion.s  required,  by  re- 
g-ird  for  individual  privacy.  Individual  prl- 
\.\ry.  a  right  of  constliutional  dimension.  Is 
;ippropriately  harmonized  with  the  equality 
principle.  But  the  "potty  issue'"  is  likely  to 
r! wain  one  of  those  ultimate  question-,  never 
pre-.-.ed  to  final  solution.  (Who  would  bring 
i.e  testing  law.^uit — women  who  seek  access 
t)  men's  WCs.  or  men  who  seek  a:ce.s.s  to 
women's?!  What  the  amendment  would  pro- 
--'ribe  Ls  extension  of  .separation  from  a;i 
urea  where  it  protects  privacs  withou'  imply- 
ing inferiority  to  an  area  where  il-;''  privacy 
principle  is  not  in  point,  but  eqn.il  opportu- 
nity Is.  For  example.  ERA  would  require  pro- 
\Lsio!i  of  public  sanitarv  facilities  for  both 
sexes  when  the  presence  of  such  f.icllitles  is 
related  to  the  exercise  of  some  other  right, 
such  as  th''  right  to  be  free  from  discrimi- 
iiition  In  employment. 

Some  opponents  of  the  amendment;  sug- 
gf^st  pursuit  of  alternate  routes:  test  case 
1. ligation  under  the  equ.il  protection  guar- 
antee and  particularlTied  legislation  in  Con- 
gress aiid  the  states  Only  those  who  have 
tailed  to  learn  the  iessot'.s  of  the  pa.^t  could 
accept  that  counsel. 

State  and  federal  equal  protection  guaran- 
tees were  not  drafted  with  women  in  mind 
This  historical  re.ility  continues  to  impede 
dynamic  Judi-ial  interpretation.  lYes,  the 
.Supreme  Court,  a  century  ago.  acknowledged 
that  women  are  persons  withm  the  meaning 
of  the  14th  Ameiidment  But  i-  noted  in  the 
;..i!ne  opinion,  so  are  children  i  Tliree  times 
dirmg  the  1973  74  Supreme  Court  term,  the 
Dep.irtment  of  Justi-e  t-ild  the  Supreme 
Court,  "the  appropriate  method  to  accom- 
plish I  equal  rights  for  men  asid  women  under 
the  law  I  Is  by  constitutional  amendment  .  .  . 
not  by  abr\ipt  judicial  departure  from  long- 
apphed  constitutionL\I  principles"  Five  of 
our  Supreme  Covin  Justices  appear  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  vie.v  Three  of  them  spoke  to 
the  p-)lnt  explicitly  in  1973.  The  Supreme 
Court,  they  said,  should  not  "assume  a  de- 
cLsion.il  responsibility  at  the  very  time  when 
s'.re  legislatures,  functioning  within  the 
'•.iciitional  democratic  process,  are  debating 
;:.e  (Equal  Rights]  Amendment" 

On  the  legislative  side,  inertia  keeps  dls- 
ciimmatory  laws  on  the  books  despite  advice 
c^t"  ERA  opponents  that  removal  or  revision 
ot  the,>e  laws  is  "the  way  '  A  Department  of 
J.istire  computer  print-out  has  turned  up 
over  800  sections  of  the  U  3  Code  that  con- 
•wn  sex-ba.sed  references.  Givet^  the  press  of 
other  business,  the  necessary  changes  are 
placed  on  a  back  btirner  It  Is  not  a  weakness, 
but  a  strength  of  ER.\  that  It  will  force 
prompt  consideration  of  legislative  revision 
'..ing  overdue. 

Sarah  Grimke.  noted  abolitionist  and  equal 
right.s  advocate,  said  150  years  ago.  "I  ask  no 
favor  for  my  sex.  All  I  ask  of  our  brethren  Is 
that  they  take  their  feet  off  our  necks."  'tt'hat 
ERA  does  is  make  government  officials  take 
tiieir  feet  off  women's  necks.  That  develop- 
ment should  attract  the  full  stipport  of  per- 
sona committed  to  Individual  Iiber'y  and 
eqtial  justice  uiider  law. 


GENERAL     WESTMORELAND;      CAP- 
TAIN QUEEG  REVISITED 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORN'IA 
:.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1975 

Mr.   LEGGETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the    lecess   our   former   commander   of 
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forces  in  Vietnam,  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland, commented  upon  what  he  saw 
a.s  the  sad  state  of  morality  in  America 

today,  saying: 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  can't  understand  why 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  in- 
censed about  Congress  and  the  mockery 
Hanoi  has  made  of  the  Paris  peace  accords, 
why  we  Americans  don't  see  our  moral  obli- 
gations. 

Commenting  further  on  tlie  failure  of 
the  American  people  to  be  worthy  of  the 
Vietnam  involvement,  he  deliveied  him- 
self of  tJie  opinion  that 

We  never  have  committed  eiiougli  force  in 
this  war — 

And— 

The  u>>e  of  several  sm.iU-yield  uuclear 
weapoivs  at  some  early  point  conceivably 
could  put  an  end  to  the  whole  thing  and 
cau-.ed  less  suffering. 

His  reasoning  is  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  "the  Prussians  of  the  Orient" 
and  that: 

Force  is  the  only  thing  these  people  under- 
.stand 

General  Westmoreland  is  also  shown, 
in  a  current  motion  picture,  telling  the 
world  that  Asians  do  not  value  human 
life  the  way  normal  people  do. 

For  connoi-sseurs  of  the  bi/arre.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  account  of  General 
Westmoreland's  remarks,  as  rejiortcd  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  28,  1975: 
V.'t  srMORf:L.\N-D  Urges  AU)  to  Vietn*.\m 
I  By  B  Di  umond  .'\yrcs.  Jr.i 

Charleston,  S.C.  March  28 — Gen  William 
C  Westmoreland,  the  former  commander  of 
United  States  Forces  in  South  Vietnam,  said 
today  that  the  .^merican  people  had  incurred 
a  "moral  obligation"  to  see  the  Indochina  war 
tlirough  to  the  end,  though  he  called  United 
States  involvement  the  "inevitable"'  result 
of  an    "overextended"  policy  of  containment. 

The  61  year  old  general,  who  retired  here  in 
1973  and  now  i;;  recovering  from  a  niild  heart 
attack,  said  Congress  should  authorize  the 
shipment  of  more  military  material  to  the 
hard-pres.sed  Samon  Government  so  that  the 
Current  North  Vietit.mie^e  ass.iult  could  be 
repulsed 

As  a  military  man.  he  said,  he  believed  the 
country  should  fini.sh  Its  fight  and  honor  Its 
commitments.  But  then,  seemingly  temper- 
ing some  of  his  noted  hawklshness.  he  added: 

'Since  World  War  II,  we  have  stuck  tena- 
ciously to  a  strategy  of  containment  of  ex- 
pansionism by  otiiers  that  has  cauoed  us  to 
overe.vtend  ourselves  politically,  psychologi- 
cally and  militarily. 

"After  Korea,  we  should  have  reappraised, 
figured  out  .<^ome  priorities.  There  should  have 
been  some  wise  men  who  said,  'Stop!  We're 
overextended."  The  Kennedy  years  were  the 
worst."' 

W'as  .American  involvement  in  Indochina 
part  of  the  overextension? 

THE  END  OF  THE  ERA 

The  general,  who  is  writing  a  book  about 
his  tour  in  Vietnam  during  the  1965  to  1968 
bulld-iip,  answered:  "Vietnam  was  inevi- 
table, given  the  policy.  And  Vietnam  was  the 
end  of   the  era.  Its  turned  around  now." 

General  Westmoreland  added  that  In  im- 
plementing the  contalnmetit  policy,  the 
United  States  fell  into  a  pattern  of  "small 
v.-ars.  t:raduali?m.  creeping  escalation  and 
other  partial  commitments  that  were  mili- 
tarily unsound."  He  said  that  this  would  be 
continued  aiid  the  United  States  would  lose 
the  confidence  of  its  a'.Uci  if  more  aid  were 
not  sent  to  Southeast  Asia  .-oon. 

"Such  niggardly  refusal  marks  a  low  point 
in  tlie  conduct  of  our  affairs."  he  declared 
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during  a  lengthy  conversation  In  his  home 
in  Charleston's  historic  old  section. 

"For  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  understand 
why  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not 
Incensed  about  Congress  and  the  mockery 
Hanoi  has  made  of  the  Paris  peace  accord.s, 
why  we  .'Vmericans  don't  see  our  moral  ob- 
ligation" 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  re- 
fused to  grant  a  White  House  request  for 
more  than  .$500-million  in  assistance  for 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

The  general  said  it  was  "regrettable"  that 
President  Ford  could  not  order  American 
planes  to  resume  the  bombing  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  whom  he  hibeled  ""international 
outlaws  "  and  "the  Pru.ssians  of  the  Orient." 

"Its  moot  to  talk  about  recommitment 
now  that  Congress  has  swung  the  pendulum 
back  too  far  and  hamstrung  White  House 
Initiative."  he  said.  "But  we  never  have  com- 
mitted enough  force  In  this  war,  and  that's 
the   only   thing    those   people   understand. 

END   THE    WHOLE   TliING 

"I  never  recommended  it  when  I  was  iii- 
voUed.  but  who  knows,  when  the  total  his- 
tory Is  written  It  might  show  that  the 
Ui>e  of  several  small-yield  nuclear  weapons  at 
some  early  point  conceivably  oould  have  put 
an  end  to  the  whole  thing  and  caused  less 
suffering  in  the  short  run  than  sub.-equently 
w  as  cau.sed  in  the  long  run." 

The  general,  who  served  a  tour  as  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  before  retiring,  said  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  retreat  from  the  Central 
Highlands  and  down  the  coast  of  the  South 
China  Sea,  was  a  "strategic  necessity"  be- 
cau.se  the  Saigon  high  command  did  not  have 
enough  ammunition  or  equipment  to  hold 
those  areas 

"Besides,"'  he  continued,  "those  areas  con- 
tain only  about  30  per  cent  of  South  Viet- 
nam's people  and  wealth." 

General  Westmoreland  said  he  had  been 
■frankly  disappointed"  at  the  ragged  manner 
in  which  the  withdrawal  was  carried  out. 
but  he  hastened  to  add: 

".•\  withdrawal  maneuver  Is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  military  moves.  Done  correctly,  it 
require.^  great  tactical  ability  and  smooth 
handling  of  the  p.sychological  affects  on  the 
men  involved.  It  becomes  even  more  diffi- 
cult when  the  army  carrying  it  out  Is  as 
young  as  the  South  Vietnamese  Army." 

The  general  also  said  that  the  withdrawal 
order  had  not  been  issued  soon  enough  or 
with  enough  advance  warning.  He  called  the 
delay  inexcujable  because  tlie  presence  of  an 
overwhelming  enemy  force  had  been  com- 
mon knowledge. 

-As  for  the  long-term  outlook,  the  general 
said  he  was  optimistic  that  Congress  would 
eventually  authorize  more  aid  and  that  the 
South  'Vietnamese  would  be  able  to  use  it 
to  halt  the  enemy  In  an  arc  above  Saigon. 

"At  that  point."  he  added,  "The  North 
Vietnamese  supply  lines  will  be  greatly  ex- 
tended and  vulnerable.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese should  start  exacting  their  toll.  And  If  it 
Is  high  enough,  perhaps  some  new  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  between  the  two  sides 
though  It  probably  will  involve  a  smaller 
South  Vietnam." 
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HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN   IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Southern  Exposure"  is  a  quarterly  pub- 
lished by  the  Institute  for  Southern 
Studies,  which  is  based  in  Atlanta. 
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In  its  latest  issue,  the  publication  fo- 
cused on  media  in  the  South.  As  usual, 
tliis  journal  contains  a  number  of  in- 
formative and  provocative  articles.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  an  editorial  intro- 
duction to  this  issue.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  publication  may  con- 
t.%ct  its  editorial  ofRces  at  Southern  Ex- 
posure, P.O.  Box  230,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
27514. 

I  From  Southern  Exposure.  Vol.  II.  No.  4| 
Editorial 

Tlie  South  has  a  remarkable  record  of 
producing  more  than  its  shai"e  of  talented 
writers.  Names  like  Faulkner,  O'Connor, 
Wolfe.  Warren.  Welty.  readily  come  to  mind. 
Less  noticed,  however,  is  the  region's  equally 
distinguished  contribution  in  the  field  of 
Journalism.  Among  national  broadcasters, 
editors  and  writers  who  started  in  the  South 
are  Tom  Wicker,  Walter  Cronkite,  David 
Brinkley,  Clifton  Daniel,  Willie  Morris,  Rob- 
ert Sherill,  Nelson  Benton.  Charles  Kuralt, 
Larry   King,  Marshall   Frady.   Frank   McGee. 

Why  has  the  South  produced  so  many  cre- 
ative journalists—and  why  would  so  many 
go  North'.'  We  can't  be  sure.  But  a  couple  of 
thoughts  come  to  mind.  First.  Southerners 
do  seem  to  have  a  certain  romance  with  the 
written  and  spoken  word.  There  is  a  relish 
for  sounds,  unique  expressions,  and  the  em- 
bellished story.  Reporting — like  conversa- 
tion— nas  always  demanded  more  than  the 
exchange  of  a  few  facts,  and  inany  of  our 
brethren  have  been  only  too  willing  to  turn 
their  preoccupation  with  language  and  pen- 
chant for  irrelevant  detail  into  successful 
careers. 

The  paucity  of  career  options  for  such 
clever  characters  must  also  be  recognized. 
Which  brings  us  to  a  second  point.  For  be- 
yond their  Interests  in  aesthetics,  these  writ- 
ers invariably  promoted  a  message  which 
asserted  their  guilt  for  being  white  In  the 
racist  South.  Where  else  could  such  secular 
moralists  go  except  Into  journalism.  We  lack 
a  tradition  of  unions,  civic  associations,  so- 
cially-active churches,  foundations,  or  uni- 
versities which  give  voice  to  dissidents  In 
the  community.  Instead,  for  years,  the  fam- 
ily-owned (or  occasionally,  outside-con- 
trolled) newspapers  has  been  about  the  only 
institution  Independent  enough  to  offer  even 
a  modicum  of  critical  reflection  on  a  town's 
life.  When  this  generation  grew  up.  editors 
like  Ralph  McGlll,  Vlrglnius  Dabney,  Jona- 
than Daniels,  Julian  Harris  and  Barry  Bing- 
ham typified  the  tradition,  so  many  a  young 
turk  entered  the  newspaper  business — and 
eventually  got  chased  out  of  it  or  the  region. 

Such  a  view  of  journalism  highlights  the 
po.sltlve  and  negative  a.spects  of  southern  cul- 
ture. And  that,  in  case  you  haven't  guessed 
by  now.  Is  one  of  the  purposes  of  Southern 
Exposure.  This  region  has  Its  share  of  prob- 
lems, but  rather  than  moralize  about  them, 
we'd  like  to  Identify  them  and  help  people 
engineer  their  removal.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  much  in  our  culture  that  could  be 
expanded,  refined,  deepened — and  we'd  like 
to  illuminate  the.se  features,  whether  his- 
torical or  current,  so  they  can  be  celebrated, 
enjoyed,  and  used.  To  put  It  plainly,  we  ap- 
preciate and  boast  about  our  culture  insofar 
as  it  Is  based  on  community,  on  personal 
relations,  and  we  despise  it  Insofar  as  It  Is 
defined  and  manipulated  by  the  power  of 
money. 

Our  Interest  in  reordering  the  South  and 
the  nation  pushes  us  beyond  traditional  lib- 
eral journalism  to  a  more  activist  role.  In  the 
time  not  consumed  by  Southern  Exposure, 
we  work  on  two  other  programs  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Southern  Studies.  First,  since  our  be- 
ginning In  1070,  we  have  provided  what  we 
call  "strategic  research"  to  organizations 
attempting  to  change  the  economic  institu- 
tions that  aflfect  their  lives.  Last  year,  for 
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example,  we  spent  considerable  energies  in- 
\estigatlng  the  weaknesses  of  the  Duke 
Power  Company  so  miners  in  Harlan  County. 
Kentucky,  and  rate-payers  In  the  Carollnas 
could  mount  an  effective  campaign  for  better 
w^orklng  conditions  and  lower  light  bills.  Sec- 
ondly, through  the  use  of  oral  history,  we  are 
reviving  earlier  traditions  of  resistance  that 
may  provide  guidance  and  encouragement 
to  today's  generation  of  Southerners.  One  re- 
sult of  this  project  was  the  book-length  col- 
lection of  interviews  on  progressive  struggles 
during  the  Depression  which  was  pxiblished 
as  an  issue  of  Southern  Exposure  under  the 
title  of  "No  More  Moanin'." 

Like  the  journal,  these  two  programs  aim 
to  give  roots  to  those  who  seek  more  free- 
dom in  our  region,  to  strengthen  their 
abilities  to  formulate  strategies  for  change 
and  understand  the  larger  historical  and 
cultural  framework  of  their  frustrations,  de- 
sires and  efforts.  The  two  poles  of  this  work 
are  detailed  research  and  personalized  in- 
terviews, and  that's  why  you  w-ill  continue 
to  find  both  in  our  journal.  We  don't  expect 
you  to  agree  with  everything  in  Southern 
Exposure.  None  of  us  do  either.  But  we  would 
rather  preserve  some  flexlbUity,  allowing  for 
new  insights  and  Interpretations,  rather 
than  confine  ourselves  to  narrow  per.spec- 
tives.  Tljflt's  one  reason  we  focus  in  this 
issue  le.ss  on  the  definitive  analysis  of 
media's  unique  role  in  society  than  on  the 
plurality  of  ways  people  are  talking  and 
listening  and  entertaining  one  another,  in- 
cluding such  non-journalists  as  Minnie  Pearl 
and  Robert  Coles. 

In  the  coming  months,  we  plan  an  issue 
on  the  southern  black  writer  and  artist,  with 
poetry,  fiction,  graphics  and  criticism;  next. 
a  photographic  review  of  the  region  In  co- 
operation with  Atlanta's  Nexus  Gallery  (see 
notice  on  page  22);  and  finally,  a  doulile 
issue  like  the  recent  "Our  Promised  Land  " 
devoted  to  the  southern  worker. 

Needless  to  say,  a  great  number  of  people 
In  and  out  of  the  Institute  help  produce 
each  issue  of  Southern  Exposure,  from  con- 
tributing articles  and  photographs,  to  help- 
ing with  proof-reading  and  distribution. 
What  we  lack  In  money,  we  make  up  for 
through  reliance  on  a  commvinlty  of  sup- 
porters— and  that  after  all  is  the  basis  upon 
which  we  like  to  do  things.  You  are  invited 
to  be  among  that  group,  to  give  us  feedback, 
to  send  us  reviews  and  articles,  to  share  the 
journal  with  others,  to  help  shape  future 
issues.  In  fact.  Southern  Exposure  is  or- 
ganized to  depend  on  a  network  of  loyal  and 
Interested  readers  who  tell  others  about 
things  they  like.  You  know  the  people  who 
should  be  getting  Southern  Exposure.  So  the 
first  concrete  thing  you  can  do  to  help  us  is 
turn  to  the  cllpout  at  the  end  of  this  issue 
and  send  us  the  names  of  six  people  who  we 
can  contact  directly.  You  can  also  spread 
the  word  yourself.  If  you  want  to  help  with 
placing  Southern  Exposure  In  book  stores 
in  your  area,  or  with  writing  articles,  just 
drop  us  a  line.  We  always  like  to  hear  what 
readers  are  up  to  and  what  they  like  or  dis- 
like about  the  journal.  Join  us  in  a  new 
style  of  southern  journalism. 


AGREEMENT  CONCERNING  USES  OF 
THE  SEA 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF   OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  10,  1975 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
holding  hearings  concerning  legislation 
to  extend  the  U.S.  fishing  zone  to  200 
miles,  and  when  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
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Conference  is  meeting  in  Geneva  to  at- 
tempt once  again  to  reach  an  interna- 
tional agreement  concerning  the  u-ses  of 
the  sea,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  we 
pay  close  attention  to  the  views  of  these 
who  are  closest  to  the  i.ssue — those  wlio 
make  tiieir  living  from  the  sea.  'While 
Congressmen  and  diplomats  are  con- 
cerned with  the  international  repercus- 
sions of  the  extension  of  fishing  zones, 
the  men  and  women  who  catch  the  fish 
and  who  work  in  the  canneries  and  who 
market  tire  fish  are  concerned  only  with 
tlie  continuing  depletion  of  the  natural 
resource  whicli  is  their  livelihood. 

Tliese  are  the  men  and  women  wlio 
have  the  most  to  lose  if  an  agreement  is 
not  reached.  All  they  ask  is  that  this 
^  ital  resource  be  protected  and  preser\ed 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Don  Holm  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian  has  written  an 
article  which  I  believe  reflects  tlie  view- 
jjoint  of  these  men  and  women  very  well. 
and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  c"ol- 
Icagues  by  entering  the  full  text  of  the 
(ii.ce  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Uses  or  the  ."^fa 

V  11  .vtand  on  Oregon's  spectacular  r^.>.i;- 
l/i)  ■. lid  and  surf  lashed  shore  and  look  ue.st- 
\.  .ud  over  the  wide  Pacific  slreiching  to 
ilie  horizon,  and  you  see  .--pace,  emptiness. 
.ind  raw  iiiarine  beauty 

1;  you  could  see  just  over  that  horizon 
iuliicli  in  most  vantage  points  "Aould  be 
about  10  or  12  miles  offshore),  you  would 
frequently  see  a  fleet  of  rust-stained,  hulk- 
ing ships  flying  the  red  flag  with  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle. 

It  is  not  an  invasion  fleet,  or  the  .•-l.ut  of 
World  War  III  (although  the  fleet  usually 
includes  Soviet  "spy"  vessels  bristling  with 
electronic  geari . 

J.!orcover.  it  would  not  be  the  only  foreign 
v(.-sel.  as  you  might  even  see  the  distant 
waters  fleets  of  Japan.  Poland.  East  Germany 
and  perhaps  by  this  summer,  those  of  Spain. 
Korea  and  who  knows  w"hat. 

They  are  the  sophisticated,  government 
subsidized  mother-ship  fishing  fleets  which 
range  the  oceans  of  the  world  and  scoop  up 
in  their  sonar  and  television-guided  mid- 
water  and  bottom  trawls,  the  diminishing 
resources  of  the  seas. 

Until  recently,  not  even  U.S.  fishery  agen- 
cies were  convinced  these  fleets  were  deplet- 
ing the  seas — even  after  the  Soviet  fleet 
wiped  out  Oregon's  ocean  perch  Industry  in 
one  season.  A  former  director  of  the  Oregon 
Fish  Commission,  in  1971  was  quoted  in  an 
inierv"iew  as  saying  that  the  Russians  ""only 
took  enough  salmon  for  the  captains  table  " 

Now,  not  only  U.S.  agencies,  but  even  US 
commercial  fishermen  are  alarmed  to  the 
point  of  panic — especially  over  the  status  of 
salmon  stocks. 

A  couple  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
witness  the  capture  of  four  Japanese  high 
seas  gillnet  ships,  with  their  10-mlle  mono- 
filament nets  and  their  holds  full  of  salmon, 
steelhead  and  marine  mammals  taken  indis- 
criminately. On  the  same  trip,  with  Coast 
Guard  and  NMFS  agents,  I  boarded  a  Soviet 
trawler  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Last  summer  one  spokesman  in  the  peren- 
nial Columbia  River  sportsman-gillnetter  Is- 
sue, Ross  Lindstrom,  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  industry  on  an  Inspection  of  a  Soviet 
trawler  off  the  coast  here.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  commercial  fishermen,  Nick  Marin- 
covich,  Joe  Tarabaochia,  Sr..  Les  Clark;  and 
Clarence  Demase. 

According  to  their  report  in  the  Columbia 
River  GiUnetter  publication,  the  men  were 
taken  out  on  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Modoc, 
to  the  270-foot  trawler,  Uzhnomorsk  and 
transferred  by  lifeboat.  They  were  treated  to 
an  excellent  Russian  movie,  to  lunch  wi'ili 
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authentic  dark  bread  and  cheeses  (as  I  was) 
iiiid  allowed  to  Inspect  the  operation,  but 
r.ot  to  take  pictures. 

During  one  trawl  of  four  minutes,  seven 
tons  of  hake  and  txo  red  snappers  were 
:  Ptted. 

Reported  Lindstrom:  'The  effectiveness  of 
•lie  gear,  left  little  doubt  .  .  .  that  we  (glll- 
iietters)  could  quickly  figure  out  a  way  to 
l:arvest  large  numbers  of  siilmon.  The  So- 
'.  let,-,  say  they  are  not  catching  large  numbers 
of  salmon  and  I  have  no  proof  they  are,  but 
reel  if  they  chose  to.  they  certainly  could." 

The  observers  were  not  allowed  to  inspect 
t!ie  catch  in  detail,  as  the  rod  end  of  the 
trawl  was  quickly  brought  in  and  dropped 
through  a  hole  In  the  deck  to  the  processing 
room  where  the  fish  are  ileiined  and  frozen 
while  still  wiggling." 

As  I  also  discovered.  It  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  identify  the  species  as  the  cod  end  l.s 
hauled  aboard  and  emptied  Into  the  hold 
Aerial  surveillance  and  photography  would 
liave  to  be  singularly  timely  and  lucky  to 
capture  such  proof.  Moreover,  along  the 
Northwest's  often  foggy  coast,  these  foreign 
.ships  violate  at  will  the  present  12-mlle  con- 
tiguous Jisherles  zone,  in  a  zone  teeming  with 
Milinon  feeding  much  of  the  year. 

On  the  Brlgadlr.  which  we  boarded  up  in 
the  Bering,  we  found  even  this  -.mailer  SMRT 
cla.ss  trawler,  completely  self-sufficient  for 
long  periods  at  .^ca.  Tlie  crew  told  me  that  a 
■-upply  ship  rendezvou.sed  with  them  once  a 
month,  taking  off  processed  fish  and  bring- 
ing out  food,  supplies  and  fresh  movies.  They 
stayed  on  station  about  ten  months  a  year, 
from  their  home  ba-se  of  Vladivostok.  Tlie 
crew,  which  Included  some  women,  received 
pav  comparable  to  US.  wages. 

We  found  no  salmon  aboard  either,  but  tlie 
'lie  operation  conducted  during  the  three 
Iiours  we  were  aboard,  was  a  perfunctory  one. 
bringing  up  on  a  few  miscellaneous  .'.pedes 
fjf  bottom  life. 

U  3.  fisheries  and  Coa^t  Guard  surveillance 
personnel,  however,  told  of  watching  Soviet 
trawlers  on  radar  In  dense  fog.  sneaking  in 
almost  to  the  beach.  Inside  the  three-mile 
territorial  limit,  dropping  their  trawls  and 
steaming  straight  out  at  10  knots,  thereby 
eluding  Interception  until  they  reach  the 
high  seas. 


CESAR  CHAVEZ  CALLS  FOR  SECRET 
BALLOT  ELECTION  TO  RESOLVE 
DISPUTE 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
for  almost  2  years  the  United  Farm 
Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO.  have 
been  on  strike  against  the  Gallo  Wine 
Co..  California.  The  UFW  has  also 
urged  a  boycott  of  Gallo  wines. 

Cesar  Chavez,  president  of  the  union, 
recently  stated  the  UFW  position  In  his 
dispute  and  proposed  what  seems  to  me 
a  reasonable  and  just  way  of  settling  It: 
a  secret  ballot  election  of  the  Gallo 
w  orkers  to  determine  who  shall  represent 
them. 

There  is  great  nationwide  interest  and 
c  oncern  about  this  matter,  so  I  am  sub- 
mitting  the  statement   by   Mr.   Chavez 
lor  the  Record. 
Crs.\R    Chavez    Calls    tor    a    Boycott    of 

All    Gallo  Winfs   Until   Elections   Are 

Hfld 

One  issue  in  our  struggle  with  Gallo  Is 
nioie   Important  than   all  "others:    What  do 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Gallo's  workers  want?  Our  contract  with 
Gallo  e.xplred  on  April  18,  1973.  We  had  rep- 
resented Gallo  farm  workers  for  six  years. 
During  negotiations  In  April-May-June  1973 
Oallo  assured  us  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  UFW  represented  Gallo's  farm  workers. 
Now.  because  of  their  need  to  fight  the  boy- 
cott, they  have  created  their  own  version 
of  history:  Gallo  claims  that  on  April  18. 
1973  the  workers  were  unhappy  with  UFW 
and  on  June  25,  1973,  the  Teamsters  pre- 
sented signatures  from  Gallo  workers  and 
demanded  recognition  for  collective  bargain- 
ing purposes.  What  did  Gallo's  regular  work- 
ers really  want  on  April  18.  1973  and  on 
June  25.  1973?  Did  they  want  the  Team.>^- 
ters  to  represent  them  or  did  they  want 
the  UFW?  Gallo  says  they  wanted  the  Teams- 
ters. That  claim  Is  unbelievable  on  Us  face 
because  Gallo  workers  were  our  members 
for  six  years.  The  UFW  negotiating  com- 
mittee In  1973  was  elected  by  Gallo's  work- 
ers. These  workers  were  partisans  in  our 
movement.  But  If  Gallo  doubts  what  we 
know  then  we  SLsk  again  for  a  secret  ballot 
election  to  settle  this  question  once  and  for 
all.  We  asked  for  such  an  election  in  1973 
but  Gallo  and  the  Teamsters  refu.sed.  Will 
Gallo  agree  now  to  such  an  election? 

Ernest  Gallo  says  that  elections  arc  Im- 
possible until  legislation  Is  pas.sed.  He  Is  not 
well  Informed.  Elections  have  been  held  In 
agriculture  and  can  be  held  today,  eg.,  in 
1966  the  American  Arbitration  Association 
(Am  AA)  held  a  secret  ballot  election  at  Dl- 
Glorglo's  ranches  in  California.  The 
"UFW" — the  "Teamsters"  and  "NO  Union' 
were  on  the  ballot.  All  parties  agreed  to  the 
supervision  and  to  the  rules  and  procedures 
lor  the  elections.  Ronald  Hdxighton  of  the 
Am.AA  testified  before  the  US  Congress 
that:  On  July  14,  1966,  In  the  absence  of 
applicable  law,  I  recommended,  among  other 
matters  the  scheduling  of  an  election  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Am  A.'\.  A  copy  of  my 
July  14  recommendation  is  attached  .  .  . 
The  22  p>olnts  of  this  document,  upon  formal 
acceptance  by  the  two  unions  Involved,  and 
by  the  DlGiorgio  Corporation,  became  en- 
forceable in  court  as  a  contract,  and  be- 
came the  basic  charter  for  all  subsequent 
procedures  up  to  and  Including  negotiations 
and  arbitration  of  a  complete  contract.  The 
Important  point  here  Is  that  In  the  absence 
of  law  these  three  parties  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  private  law  which  basically  followed 
the  provisions  of  the  NLRA."  (Testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor,  July  11,  1967)  Tlie  United  Farm 
Workers  won  that  August  30,  1966  DlGlorglo 
election  overwhelmingly.  The  Teamsters 
have  not  agreed  to  an  election  with  us  since 
that  date 

I  repeat:  We  want  an  election  at  Gallo 
now!  It  is  passible!  It  is  a  way  of  resolving 
thLs  long  dtspute!  If  Gallo  and  the  Te.im- 
sters  refuse — as  they  have,  to  date — then 
we  ask  fairmlnded  people  to  boycott  all  Oallo 
Wines  until  elections  are  held  (also  non- 
UFW  grapes  and  head  lettuce) . 

Ernest  Oallo  says  that  his  company  "made 
every  attempt  to  renew  Its  contract  with  the 
UFW."  Oiir  union  was  trying  to  re-negotiate 
the  table  grape  contracts  In  the  Coachella 
Valley  in  the  early  months  of  1973.  The 
UFW  tiegotiatliig  committee — Gallo  workers 
and  Dave  Burciaga.  UFW's  chief  negotiator — 
met  with  Oallo  management  on  March  22. 
1973  I  a  d.ite  that  Ernest  Oallo  has  apparently 
forgotteni.  Dave  Burciaga  a.^ked  the  com- 
pany on  that  date  to  extend  the  contract  a 
day-at-a-tlme  If  negotiations  continued  past 
April  18.  1973  Bob  De.itrtck.  representing 
Gallo.  refused!  On  April  18,  Burciaga  called 
Deatrick  and  again  requested  an  extension 
of  the  contract  while  negotiations  continued. 
This  time  Deatrick  refused  by  phone  and  in 
WTitlng.  From  that  date  G.illo  maintained 
union  wage  rates  but  all  other  protections  of 
the  VYW  contract  were  eliminated.  On  May  8, 
in  the  third  session  of  negotiations,  Oallo 
proposed  that  the  farm  workers  give  up  basic 
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protections  they  had  enjoyed  for  six  years, 
including:  Job  security,  hiring  hall,  health  & 
.safety,  seniority  grievance  procedures,  dis- 
charge, etc. 

In  other  parts  of  the  state  the  Teamsters 
were,  at  that  time,  publicly  proclaiming  their 
willingness  to  surrender  these  same  clauses 
to  the  growers.  Teamster  organizers  began 
appearing  in  Gallo  fields  on  April  24.  They 
were  seen  with  Gallo  supervisors.  Heur. 
Berhardi  and  Cardenas.  UFW  organizers  were 
not  allowed  in  the  fields  after  the  contract 
expired  April  18. 

In  May  and  June  Gallo  fired  5  workers  for 
union  activity:  one  of  those  fired  wa,s  a 
duly  elected  member  of  the  Gallo  Ranch 
Committee.  By  these  deeds  and  others  Gallo 
made  it  very  clear  to  lus  that  they  were  plan- 
ning to  sign  with  the  Teamsters  unless  our 
Union  gave  up  the  most  fundamental  pro- 
tectio:is  of  the  contract.  (In  April,  May, 
June  1973  table  gr,^pe  growers  throiighout 
the  state  were  signing  with  the  Teamsters 
without  consulting  their  workers.  In  all  of 
thc^e  Situations  the  Teamsters  first  appeared 
in  the  fields  with  company  assistance,  UFW 
negotiations  bogged  down  on  the  Issues  of 
the  hiring  hall,  pesticides,  seniority.  Job  se- 
curity, etc.  In  the  end  all  of  the  grape 
grower--,  but  two.  signed  sweetheart  con- 
traot.s  with  the  Teamsters  ) 

Erne-it  Gallo  says  that  the  Teamsters  pre- 
sented evidence  that  they  represented  Gallo's 
workers  and  that  Oallo  verified  the  evidence: 
But  Gallo  has  never  been  willing  to  let  an 
independent  third  party  examine  this  Team- 
.-.ter  "evidence."  In  fact.  Oallo's  regular 
workers  went  on  strike  June  27,  1973  when 
the  company  announced  its  Intention  to 
negotiate  with  the  Teamsters.  More  than  135 
Gallo  workers  with  established  seniority  were 
on  tlie  picket  line  while  Oallo  was  talking 
with  the  Teamsters  in  late  June  and  early 
July  1973.  Ernest  Gallo  has  admitted  to  Ron 
Taylor  of  the  FRESNO  BEE,  .  .  .  "That  the 
striking  workers  were  notified  they  would  be 
fired  if  they  did  not  return  to  work.  He 
(Oallo)  said  they  were  then  discharged  and 
new  workers  recruited.  This  second  group  of 
workers  ratified  the  Teamsters  contract. 
Gallo  said  those  workers  who  went  out  on 
strike  had  no  voice  In  the  matter."  (National 
Catholic  Reporter,  January   10,   1975) 

This  Gallo  procedure  in  1973  contrasts 
.sharply  with  their  actions  In  1967.  On  Aug. 
7,  1967,  the  California  State  Conciliation 
came  In  at  the  request  of  Oallo  and  the  UFW 
and  verified  the  workers'  signatures  for  UFW; 
thLs  election  led  to  the  first  TJFW-Oallo  con- 
tract in  1967.  In  terms  of  1973.  we  have  In 
our  possession  signed  authorization  cards 
from  173  Oallo  workers  who  were  employed 
on  the  day  the  contract  expired  (April  18, 
1973).  We  will  present  those  cards  for  In- 
spection and  verification  whenever  Einest 
Gallo  Is  willing  to  present  his  "evidence"  of 
Teamster  representation. 

Ernest  Oallo  says  that  his  workers  were 
unhappy  with  tJPW:  If  this  were  so.  why  did 
the  majority  of  Oallo's  regular  workers  go  on 
strike,  June  27,  1973?  Gallo  now  says  that 
there  was  no  such  strike  on  June  27th!  But 
at  the  time  Robert  Oallo  admitted  publicly 
that  the  strike  was  effective  (Modesto  Bee, 
June  28,  1973).  On  July  3.  1973  the  company 
fired  their  regular  workers  who  were  on 
strike.  Several  days  later  Oallo  began  eviction 
proceedings  against  that  group  of  strikers 
who  lived  in  Oallo's  labor  camps  (many 
strikers  lived  in  their  own  bousing).  These 
evictions  make  a  He  out  of  Gallo's  claims  that 
the  Teamsters  represented  their  workers.  On 
the  one  hand  the  company  was  trying  to  evict 
74  .strikers  and  their  families  from  their 
homes  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  an- 
lunincing  to  the  public  that  158  of  158  work- 
ers had  ratified  the  Teamster  contract  {Los 
Angeles  Times.  July  11.  1973) . 

Ernest  Gallo  Is  disturbed  about  the  "rights 
of  the  workers"  under  a  UFW  contract:  It 
is  a  strange  concern  coming  from  an  em- 
plriyer  who  hts  turned  his  workers  over  to  a 
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Teamsters  Union  in  which  farm  workers  have 
no  meetings,  elect  no  representatives,  have 
110  say  about  dues  policies,  have  no  contract 
euforrement  committee,  no  seniority,  no  Job 
securitv.  no  health  and  safety  committee,  no 
r:uhis! 

Mr.  Gallo  may  not  like  the  internal  work- 
ings or  the  UFW  but  he  should  lace  the  fact 
that  It  is  not  his  businesi-s.  It  is  the  business 
rf  the  workers!  Duly  elected  farm  worker 
delegates  adopted  the  UFW  Constitution 
whicli  establishes  guidelines  within  which 
f.irin  workers  run  their  own  aflairs  in  their 
own  union.  Sections  XVI-XXI  of  our  Con- 
stitiition  define  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  members  including  the  procedures  for 
ciLst'ipIiiie  and  appeal  to  the  UFW  Board  and. 
if  necefoiiry,  to  a  Public  Review  Board.  Gallo 
oompliiii^s  about  UFW  discipline  of  members 
but  wl-.at  he  does  not  iinderstand  is  that  the 
■UiiKui"  does  liot  discipline  workers.  Gallo 
workrrs  do  the  ele'-tiiig  and  disciplining  of 
ihcir  ieilow  members  in  their  own  meetings 
and  under  the  provi^ionri  of  their  own  Con- 
ftitui  ion, 

EriK-.-i  Gallo  has  many  specific  complalnt.s 
aix)Ul  the  hiring  hall:  As  Mr.  Gallo  well 
);now^  the  UFW  Constitutional  Convention 
revised  the  dues  structure  so  that  workers 
pay  U'lcs  only  when  they  ar?  working.  Ernest 
Galli)  also  knows  that  oar  hiring  halls  dis- 
p.at-!i  workei-s  to  their  job  on  the  basis  of 
r.inch  seniority,  contrary  to  his  complaint. 
The  humg  hail  does  follow  a  seniority  sys- 
tem .so  that  regular  Gallo  workers  who  bring 
roi'^ins  and  uncles  to  the  hiring  hall  may  be 
.separate:!  iiom  their  relatives  because  the 
new  workers  cannot  be  dispatched  ahead  of 
employees  who  have  more  seniority.  Mr. 
G.iMo  knows,  but  dors  not  say.  that  the 
workiT.s  set  up  the=e  .seniority  rules  lor  their 
own  protection — to  protect  them  from 
Gallo's  unfair  hiring  practices,  including 
fAvori!:>ni.  nepotism,  and  cronyism.  Ernest 
Gallo  s  real  complaint  Ls  not  visible  in  his 
publiL-  statements.  Like  other  growers,  the 
O.C'.oi  want  to  maintain  the  unilateral 
power  to  hire  and  fire  workers.  The  hiring 
hall  t:ikes  away  that  power.  The  Teamsters 
have  handed  tiiat  power  back  to  the  Gallo 
f.iniily. 

Erne-t  Gallo  mentions  a  federally  stiper- 
\iscd  election  on  April  1,  1973  that  was  lost 
by  UFW:  There  was  no  such  election  In  April 
oi  1973  supervised  by  the  Federal  Concilia- 
tion Service  or  anyone  else  that  we  know  of. 
Mr  Gallo  may  be  thinking  of  the  Nov.  27, 
1074  election  in  Arizona  at  the  Cook  lettuce 
ranch  supervised  by  the  Arizona  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  UFW  was  not  on  the  ballot  be- 
cause we  are  challenging  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Arizona  Farm  Labor  Law.  At  the 
request  of  UFW  members,  the  workers  voted 
4,1  against  the  Teamsters  and  only  2  for  the 
Te.imsters. 

Erne.si  Gallo  Is  apparently  impressed  with 
the  Teamster  medical  and  pension  plans: 
Unfortunately  the=e  plans  are  designed  to 
serve  year-round  workers  and  do  not  effec- 
tively .serve  the  majority  of  Gallo's  workers 
who   are   seasonal,   migratory   and   most   in 


need.  Teamster  pension  administrator 
Michael  Thomacello  described  the  Teamster 
pension  plan  In  the  way:  "(It)  was  designed 
for  permanent  employees,  not  seasonal  work- 
ers. The  short  term  guy  pays  for  the  long 
term  guy."  (Ramparts,  Dec.  ■74-January 
1975)  "Perhaps  this  is  why  the  Teanxster 
Pension  Plan  is  so  rich  with  money  and 
scandals."    (Reader's  Digest,   December   '74.) 

The  Teamster  medical  plan  requires  that  a 
worker  have  80  hours  in  January  to  get  ben- 
efits in  February,  80  hours  in  February  to 
get  benefits  in  March,  etc.  The  result  is  that 
seasonal  w-orkers  do  not  get  benefits  during 
the  non-work  season — the  time  when  they 
have  the  most  sickness  and  the  least  money. 
The  UFW's  RFK  medical  plan  is  specifically 
desi'^n-'d  to  prol;ect  ssasonal  workers  even 
whcii  they  are  not  working  (e.g.,  the  winter 
months).  Under  the  UFW  plan  a  worker  can 
b\iild  up  150  hours  of  work  during  the  har- 
vest season  that  will  then  provide  medical 
benefits  for  the  next  9  months.  As  our  Union 
grows  in  strength  the  UFW  medical  plan 
and  pension  plan  will  also  grow — but  In  our 
case  the  decisions  about  benefit  levels  and 
eligibility  requirements  will  be  made  by 
farm  -workers  elected  by  their  fellow 
workers. 

Ernest  Gallo  is  up.=et  that  our  Union  de- 
layed the  negotiations  in  the  early  months 
of  1973:  Negotiations  were  not  delayed  by 
the  UFW.  We  could  have  finished  negotia- 
tions in  late  March  or  mid-April  1973  if  the 
company  had  Jiot  tried  to  take  away  the  most 
important  protections  the  workers  won  in 
1067  and  1970.  This  a.ssertion  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  negotiations  between  Gallo 
and  UFW  were  concluded  in  three  days  in 
April  1970.  (The  Teamsters  were  not  avail- 
able for  sweetheart  contracts  in  April  1970.1 

Ernest  Gallo's  view  of  what  happened  in 
the  California  legislature  In  1973  is  some- 
what muddled:  Most  of  the  farm  labor  bills 
he  supported  died  iii  the  California  A.ssem- 
bly.  not  the  Senate.  None  of  them,  got  out 
of  committee.  None  of  them  protected  the 
right  of  farm  workers  to  have  elections  dur- 
ing that  work  season  when  most  farm  work- 
ers are  on  the  Job.  None  of  them  were  sup- 
ported by  farm  workers  even  though  the 
legislation  was  supposed  "to  protect"  farm 
workers.  On  the  other  hand  AB-3370.  au- 
thored by  Richard  Alatorre  was  supported  by 
our  Union,  the  AFTL,-CIO  and  the  major 
Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  religious 
bodies  In  Callforiila.  Farm  workers  actively 
lobbied  for  its  passage.  AB-3370  was  a  secret 
ballot  election  bill  that  would  ensure  that 
seasonal  workers  have  a  chance  to  vote.  It 
was  the  only  election  bill  to  come  out  of 
committee  and  pass  the  California  Assembly; 
it  wa-s  defeated  In  Senate  by  the  Teamsters 
and  the  growers.  Including  Gallo. 

Ernest  Gallo  Is  very  vocal  about  the  need 
for  legislation:  Thoughtful  people  should 
ask  why  he  Is  suddenly  so  enthusiastic  about 
legislation.  Was  ho  sending  mass  mailings 
about  the  NLRA  two  years  ago?  10  years  ago? 
The  boycott  has  converted  Mr.  Gallo  to  the 


general  theme  of  legislation.  He  would  like 
people  to  work  on  legislation  instead  of 
working  on  the  Gallo  boycott  But  If  peopie 
are  diverted  from  the  boycott  by  Mr.  Gallo'.s 
appeal,  if  the  boycott  is  weakened  by  his 
eil'orts.  would  Gallo's  active,  expensive  con- 
cern for  legislation  continue?  F.irm  workers 
have  waited  40  yar.s  for  collective  bargain- 
ing legislation.  They  cannot  wait  f'.'r  legiis- 
latlve  bodies  to  do  what  i.s  rig'it  and  Just — • 
e^pe  ially  v.heii  farm  workers  ha'.e  little 
direct  .-ay  about  wh:>t  happen.s  in  Sacra- 
ment t  ind  Washingtcn.  Farm  vcorkers  v.-ill 
•ii^e  the  non-violent  t -ols  that  are  in  their 
liauds— the  strike  and  the  boycott — to  gain 
the  justice  they  seek.  At  the  s.im°  time  they 
will  wor:-.  for  legi-Hiion  that  truly  protects 
ian>i  workers'  rlgliis  nnd  does  r.o'-  take  aw.iy 
ihe;r  only  means  of  nun-violent  ..truggle.  If 
lair  !e2i-lation  d:es  net  succeed,  then  In 
time  the  stril:e  and  boycctt  will  >>rlng  aboir, 
elect i,)!i>  and  contracts. 

Ernest  Gallo  claims  thi-.t  he  is  not  like  the 
other  growers:  The  Gallo  Wine  Compatiy  is 
certainly  larger  than  most  growers.  They 
own  more  thaii  10.000  acres  of  farm  latid. 
.-^rcordr-g  to  TIME  MAGAZINE.  Gallo's 
before-tax  profits  in  1971  were  approximately 
$40  inillon  on  sales  of  $250  million.  They 
produce  45';  of  all  California  wines  and 
37',.  of  all  U.S.  wines.  Gallo  is  also  unlike 
other  growers  in  the  sen.-^e  that  the  com- 
pany  Ls  spending  more  money  than  anyone 
else  to  maintain  the  Teamster-grov.cr  al- 
liance and  to  destroy  tlie  UFW. 

Gallo  may  be  more  paternalistic  than 
some  growers  and  the  company  may  ha-e 
.slicker  public  relations  personnel  but  Gallo 
Is  united  with  the  non-UFW  lettuce  and 
grape  growers  on  the  i=sue  th.it  matters 
most  to  farm  workers:  Gallo  wi.nts  to  de- 
stroy the  UFW  hLri:ig  hall  so  they  can  hire 
and  fire  who  they  want,  when  they  warii: 
they  wiiit  to  be  able  to  hire  illegals  and 
children,  if  necessary:  they  want  the  free- 
dom to  fii'e  active  union  "syinpathi:'ers  "  at 
will;  they  want  to  be  able  to  fire  older  work- 
ers who  cannot  run  through  the  fields  as 
fast  as  20  year-olds — even  when  the  older 
workers  have  seniority.  They  want  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  giving  machine  and  su- 
pervisional  jobs  to  whites — even  when 
blacks  and  browns  have  seniority.  Tliey 
want  to  hold  onto  these  "management 
rights"  and  they  are  willing  to  make  deals 
with  the  Teamsters,  fire  their  own  workers. 
evict  them  from  their  homes  and  lie  to  the 
American  people  in  order  to  maintain  them 

We  are  willing  to  test  the  will  of  the 
Gallo  workers  in  a  secret  ballot  election:  If 
we  lose  we  will  call  off  the  Gallo  strike  and 
boycott.  We  will  make  the  agreement  in  ad- 
vance: we  will  execute  it  in  writing  in  a 
form  that  can  be  enforced  in  court.  We  will 
put  \ip  a  performance  bond  to  remove  any 
doubts  about  our  intentions.  If  Gallo  refuses 
to  have  an  election,  then  we  ask  our  friends 
and  supprrters  to  contiiuie  and  intensify  the 
boycott  of  all  Gallo  Wines!  (All  wines  made 
in  Modesto.  Ca.  are  Gallo  Wines.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mowrfai/,  April  14,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Therefore,  my  heloi^ed  children,  be  ye 
steadfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding 
in  the  icork  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as 
ye  knoic  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain 
in  the  Lord. — I  Corinthians  15:  58. 

Eternal'  God,  amid  the  shadows  of 
Earth  Thou  art  the  one  Spirit  who  canst 
iead  us  through  tlie  hours  of  tliese  dis- 
turbing and  demanding  days.  In  the  still- 
CXXI 635— Part  8 


ness  of  our  hearts  we  pray  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  Lead,  Kindly 
Light,  lead  Thou  us  on  and  give  us  wis- 
dom to  walk  in  Thy  ways. 

Grant  unto  us  the  grace  to  make  wise 
decisions  and  take  sound  action  for  the 
good  of  our  people,  for  the  good  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
for  the  good  of  those  who  live  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Keep  us  moving  in  the  direction  of 
what  is  right  and  true,  and  with  integrity 
and  courage  may  we  take  our  stand,  cast 


our  vote,   and   live   our  lives.   Through 
Jesus  Chri.st.  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  .stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mes.age  Irom  llie  Senate  by  Mr. 
Spanow.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
i.s  requested: 

S.  622.  .All  aci  to  provide  suiiiclby  aiuhoniy 
to  assure  that  the  es.seiitial  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States  are  met.  to  reduce  reliance 
on  oil  imported  from  insecure  sources  at 
hit;h  prices,  to  implement  United  Stales 
obligations  under  internaiional  aijieemeuts 
to  deal  with  shortage  conditions,  and  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  implementation  of 
Federal  and  State  conservation  programs  con- 
sistent  V. ith  economic   lecoveiv;    and 

S  J.  Res.  23.  Joint  re^ioUiiiou  to  restore 
posthumously  full  nghls  of  citizen.shlp  to 
Gon.  R.  E   Lee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Elf^ction  Campaign 
Act  Amendment",  of  1974.  Public  Law  93- 
443.  the  following  named  individuals  were 
confirmed  for  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Election  C'ommi.ssion  Robert  O. 
Tiernan.  of  Rhode  Island,  for  the  term 
ending  April  30.  1977:  Vernon  W.  Thom- 
son, of  Wisconsin,  for  the  term  ending 
April  30.  1980:  Thomas  E  Harris,  of 
Arkansas,  for  a  term  of  3  .vears;  Joan  D. 
Aikens.  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  term  ex- 
IJiring  April  30  1976:  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
of  Missouri,  for  a  term  of  5  year>:  and 
Neil  Staebler.  of  Michigan,  for  a  term  of 
2  years. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MrMBERS  OF 
FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  COMMLS- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER  Pur.-uant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  .section  208iaiiBi,  title  2, 
Public  Law  93-443.  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission,  their  nomin.Uions  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
.sentatives  and  the  Senate,  the  Honoiable 
Robert  O.  Tiernan,  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  Honorable  Vernon  W.  Thomson,  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  and  tlie  President 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  ENVIRONMENT 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO  MEET 
TODAY  DURING  PROCEEDINGS 
UNDER   THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr,  HALEY,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous coni^ent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Environment  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
be  permitted  to  sit  on  Monday.  April  14, 
while  the  House  considers  legislation  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN- 


SIMPLIFICATION    OF    FEDERAL 
COME  TAX  RETURNS 

I  Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.* 


Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
m  the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans  to- 
day IS  their  Federal  income  tax  returns. 

These  forms  have  the  capacity  to  cre- 
ate raging  fury  in  the  most  passive 
people. 

More  than  any  other  single  document. 
they  make  a  large  j)ortion  of  the  public 
sizzle  with  anger  against  th  bureaucracy 
of  the  Federal  Government 

In  response  to  ihc  leciuc.ts  of  muiy  of 
my  constituents  I  have  introduced  ijro- 
posed  House  Concurrent  Re.-olution  211, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

H    Con.   Ry.?.  211 

Wherpos  the  unnece.ssary  complcxitj  of  the 
FfdiTftl  liirome  ta.x  form.^  mf.kes  it  necessary 
.•<■>•  many  individuals  to  pay  large  amounts 
for  aF-slstnnco  in  filliiiy  out  such  forms:  and 

Whereas  the  unnecf-sary  comple.xity  of  the 

F'pder.il    Income    tax    forms    has    resulted    in 

he  development  of  a  large  Federal  bureauc- 

'  .icv   to  process  sucli   forms     Xov.-.  tiierefore. 

be  it 

Kcsolfd  hy  the  H'risc  o/  Rcprcscnttttirf.i 
I  Ihc  Sctwtc  conciiCM'ij/i  That  it  is  tlae  -eii'-e 
of  Coi.fci-e.'w  that — 

(li  the  Inlernal  r?o<.cuue  Service  .should 
-implify  the  Federal  income  ta.K  forms  so 
i>at   the>    would    be  easily   uiulei-standnblc, 

(2)  States  and  local  governments  which 
impo.-e  income  taxes  should,  to  the  cxtem 
pos.^ible,  model  their  income  ta.v  foi  ni«  on 
the  Federal  Income  tax  forms. 

cJi  Contre.ss  should  take  wh.itever  lei^is- 
!ut!ve  action  Is  ttece.ssary  to  simplify  the  lun- 
Kuage  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  mi  that 
it  will  be  easily  iinder-aandable  to  the  aver- 
v.ve  citizen. 

This  resolution.  I  am  c.jnvinccd.  cx- 
iiresses  the  sentiments  of  the  .American 
people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  Hou.se  to 
.idoiH  it  unanimously  as  soon  as  jio.ssible. 


we  are  fighting  represents  the  corner- 
stone of  international  efforts  to  free  the 
human  mind  and  human  ideas  from  the 
domination  of  a  totalitarian  system 
whicli  can  permit  no  such  freedom. 

Yesterday.  Sunday.  April  13.  thousanas 
of  New  Yorkers  of  all  religions  and  races 
gatliered  in  New  York  City  to  celebrate 
Solidariiy  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry.  They 
i-'atliercd  there  to  tell  the  world  that  we 
are  speakiiig  for  those  who  are  unable  lo 
'p:'ak  for  themselves.  Our  voices  must 
ling  loud  and  clear,  .so  that  the  Jews  of 
Ru.ssia  will  be  sure  that  we  stand  firmly 
behind  them.  Only  that  will  give  the.m 
^hc  courage  they  need  to  continue  their 
i>tiugglc  for  freedom  and  human  d;{^:mv 


PUBLIC   SERVICE— ELEVATOR 
STYLE 

'Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  th.e  House  f,:ir  1 
minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  rcmitik'; 
and  include  extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  foi-  il;e 
s;cond  time  in  2  weeks  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congressional  Record  readers 
the  growing  an.ger  of  people  who  use 
elevators  in  ptiblic  buildings  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Ill  the  Longvorth  Building,  wi'.cie 
;  bout  hall  of  the  elevators  are  out  of 
service  for  repair,  operators  of  the  re- 
maining half  will  stop  at  each  floor  open 
the  elevator  doors,  shout  "Members 
Only"  and  often  close  the  doors  in  the 
face  of  many  waiting  members  of  the 
Niiblic  to  deliver  one  or  two  Membeis  at 
liie  ground  floor  in  an  otherwise  empty 
cab. 

Despite  cautions  in  Jeffer.^on's  Man- 
_^_^^^_^^^  ual.  I  feel  it  appropriate  to  comment  on 

the  fact   that  things  are  no  better  on 
SOVIET  JEWRY  SOLIDARITY  DAY       '!ie  side   of  our  brethren   in   the  nther 


'Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 
Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
lime  ago.  the  celebration  of  Pa.ssover  by 
Jews  around  the  world  commemorated 
the  liberation  of  their  ancestors  from 
slavery  m  Egypt.  But  today.  3  million 
Jevi.->  in  the  Soviet  Union  suffer  the  op- 
prc'-.-ion  of  a  modern-day  Pharoah  Jews 
in  Russia  were  unable  once  again  to  cele- 
brate the  holiday  ol  Jewish  liberation  be- 
cause this  year,  as  in  the  past,  they  con- 
tinue to  be  denied  the  freedoms  which 
are  .so  basic  to  our  society — the  freedom 
to  express  their  religious,  cultural,  and 
political  beliefs  without  fear  of  reprisal. 
intimidation,  or  harassment  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  the  actions  of  the  So- 
viet secret  police  forced  the  Jews  of  Mos- 
cow to  end  their  worship  service  after 
only  20  minutes  and  prevented  them 
from  even  gathering  in  the  street  outside 
their  synagogue,  on  Passover. 

This  time  of  year.  then,  is  an  app-*^ 
priate  one  to  express  our  solidarity  with 
the  courageous  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  the  many  other  dissidents  who 
have  been  in.spired  to  action  by  the 
strength  of  international  efforts  to  free 
Soviet  Jewry. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  more  than  peo- 
ple we  arc  trying  to  liberate.  The  struggle 


body. 

Last  week  I  was  invited  to  take  part 
in  a  .se.ssion  in  Dirksen  5110  on  nuclear 
ciotonations  for  natural  resource  recov- 
ery. To  find  Dirksen  5110,  I  discovered 
tliat  of  five  elevators  in  the  .southwest 
corner  of  the  Dirksen  Building,  two  are 
for  the  public,  two  are  designated  "StafT 
Only."  and  one  is  marked  "Senators 
Only."  To  wait  for  the  two  public  ele- 
'..itors  is  to  age  before  your  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  operating  public 
edifices  to  serve  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion or  do  we  maintain  a  Kremlin  for  its 
commissars  and  for  those  elected  to 
office?  The  tragedy  today  is  not  what 
.•-our  answer  might  be.  The  trauedy  is 
that  le:ss  and  less  people  really  care. 


PLAYING   THE    WRONG   GAME    AT 
THE  WRONG  TIME 

•  Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  gnen  per- 
m:.ssion  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
pity  that  a  Representative  from  King 
Cotton  scolded  me  last  Thursday  for  not 
fielding  a  Republican  basketball  team. 

Do  not  let  him  pull  the  wool  over  your 
e:.es.  This  is  another  case  where  the 
Democratic  athletic  supporters  are 
-trotrhin^  the  truth. 
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First  of  all,  who  ever  heard  of  starting 
a  basketball  season  In  late  April?  Only 
the  Democratic  leadership  could  come  up 
with  a  schedule  like  that. 

This  stunt  of  wanting  to  play  the 
V.  rong  game  at  the  wrong  time  is  all  too 
typical  of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  can  see  why  the  Democrats  want  to 
play  basketball.  Every  time  King  Caucus 
blows  the  whistle,  the  majority  jumps 
through  a  hoop.  While  the  public  sits  on 
the  sidelines  waiting  for  action,  the 
Democrats  have  been  content  to  dribble 
around  and  sit  on  the  ball. 

They  played  that  way  through  Janu- 
ary. February,  ard  March,  but  now  we 
arc  in  Anril.  rnd  the  season  has  changed. 

Now  the  majority  should  be  taking  the 
field  every  time  King  Caucus  yells  "play 
ball,"  If  they  are  determined  to  copy 
their  le.Tislative  procedures  in  a  sporting 
event,  they  should  be  talking  in  terms  of 
baseball. 

They  should  no  longer  be  showing  the 
public  how  they  can  be  dribbling  around. 
They  should  be  demonstrating  their  abil- 
ity to  be  causht  off  base. 

The  gentleman's  shot  against  me  is  not 
going  to  score  anv  points  or  runs.  His 
timing  is  too  far  off.  His  Democratic  col- 
leagues might  say  he  has  fouled  out. 
On  our  side  of  the  aisle,  where  we  keep 
up  with  the  times,  we  s^y  he  has  struck 
out. 

We  are  up  with  the  times.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  annual  congressional 
baseball  game. 

We  will  leave  it  to  the  Democrats  to 
continue  running  back  and  forth,  going 
nowhere,  chasing  a  ball  filled  with  some- 
thing they  already  have  plenty  of — hot 
air. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT TO  SIT  TOMORROW  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  AND  DURING 
THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  and 
during  debate  on  the  5-minute  rule 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia?  i 

Tliere  was  no  objection.  I 


REPORT  ON  EVACUATION  OP  U.S. 
NATIONALS  FROM  CAMBODIA- 
COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-105) 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  April  12, 1975. 
Tlie  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  you  and  other 
members  of  Congress  were  advised,  In 
view  of  circumstances  In  Cambodia,  the 


United  States  had  certain  contingency 
plans  to  utilize  United  States  Armed 
Forces  to  assure  the  safe  evacuation  of 
U.S.  Nationals  from  that  country.  On 
Friday,  11  AprU  1975,  the  Khmer  Com- 
munists forces  had  ruptured  Govern- 
ment of  the  Khmer  Republic  (GKR)  de- 
fensive lines  to  the  north,  northwest  and 
east  of  Phnom  Penh  and  were  within 
mortar  range  of  Fochentong  .^irfii^ld  and 
the  outskirts  of  Phnom  Penh.  In  view 
of  this  deteriorating  military  situation, 
and  on  the  recommendations  of  th? 
American  Ambassador  there,  I  ordered 
U.S.  military  forces  to  proceed  with  the 
planned  evacuation  out  of  consideration 
for  the  safety  of  U.S.  citizens. 

In  accordance  with  my  desire  that  the 
Congress  be  fully  informed  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  taking  note  of  Section  4  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  fP.L.  93-148),  I 
wish  to  report  to  you  that  the  first  ele- 
ments of  the  U.S.  forces  entered  Cam- 
bodian airspace  at  8:34  P.M.  EDT  on  11 
April.  Military  forces  Included  350 
ground  combat  troops  of  the  U.S. 
Marines,  36  helicopters,  and  supporting 
tactical  air  and  command  and  control 
elements.  The  Marines  were  deployed 
from  helicopters  to  assure  the  security  of 
helicopter  landing  zone  within  the  city 
of  Phnom  Penh.  The  first  helicopter 
landed  at  approximately  10:0C  P.M.  EDT 
11  April  1975,  and  the  last  evacuees  and 
ground  security  force  Marines  departed 
the  Cambodian  landing  zone  at  approxi- 
mately 12:20  A.M.  on  12  April  1975.  The 
last  elements  of  the  force  to  leave  re- 
ceived hostile  recoilless  rifle  fire.  There 
was  no  firing  by  U.S.  forces  at  any  time 
during  the  operation.  No  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  personnel  were  killed,  wounded  or 
missing,  and  there  were  no  casualties 
among  the  American  evacuees. 

Although  these  forces  were  equipped 
for  combat  within  the  meaning  of  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  (2)  of  Public  Law  93-148,  their 
mission  was  to  effect  the  evacuation  of 
U.S.  Nationals.  Present  information  in- 
dicates that  a  total  of  82  U.S.  citizens 
were  evacuated  and  that  the  task  force 
was  also  able  to  accommodate  35  third 
country  nationals  and  159  Cambodians 
including  employees  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  operation  was  ordered  and  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  President's  Con- 
stitutional executiv;  power  and  author- 
ity as  Commander-in-Chief  of  U.S. 
Ai-med  Forces. 

I  am  sure  you  share  with  me  my  pride 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  my  thankfulness  that  the  operation 
was  conducted  without  incident. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 
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1 

Anderson.  111. 

Praser 

Qulllen 

Andrews,  N  C. 

Olalmo 

Rhodes 

Armstrong 

Gibbons 

Klsenhoover 

Ashbrook 

Golrtwatcr 

Robinson 

Badillo 

Gude 

Roncallo 

Bafalis 

Hammer- 

Rosenthal 

Bell 

schmlcit 

Ruppe 

Bog'-;s 

Harsha 

RusoO 

Brr.c',cm:>>; 

Hay?:.  Ohio 

Ryan 

Breckinni  -e 

Scheiier 

Brinkley 

Hl'jht^wcr 

poiherl'ij 

C'ederbrr:^ 

IMlr^n-l 

Shriver 

Chanp'-'i: 

Ich-^rd 

.ShiiFter 

Chi'b.r'm 

Jaci>bs 

Sikes 

Ciay 

Jarm.in 

Solarz 

Collins.  T!l. 

Jcilinsi'ii.  C.  1: 

Staggers 

Contan 

Jciic'i.  Ala. 

Stanton. 

Convers 

Kiizen 

J.  Wi-  inm 

Cotter 

Lci^eett 

STint'in. 

Crane 

Lent 

James  V. 

D'Amours 

McC:ory 

S  eik'er.  .'^rlr,. 

de  la  Gr.rza 

McCM'.iJ't'-r 

S'ephens 

Delliinis 

McD^n:^:d 

Svniin'-'tt  n 

Dent 

McFall 

Svmms 

Derwin.^ia 

Mann 

Taylor,  N  C. 

Diui'^s 

Meeds 

Toa'rue 

Din'^ell 

Jlptoal'e 

Treen 

Dodd 

Meyner 

Udall 

Drinan 

Mlkva 

Vander  Ja^t 

Eckhsrdt 

Mills 

Waxmau 

Erlonborn 

:.I-ir-ihy,  N- V, 

Wilson. 

Esch 

Obey 

Charles  H.. 

Esh!em;..n 

O'Hara 

Calif. 

Findlev 

Pa'mnn 

v.-    '       !1. 

FlthiHU 

Pepper 

ci'   lie?.  TcK. 

Flood 

Pike 

Tatron 

Ford.Mirh. 

Pre=;sler 

Ford,  Tcnn. 

Quie 

Tli'^  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollo^ll  326 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Br  unanimous  cons'^nt.  further  pro- 
cpcr'.ings  under  the  call  were  di-^pensed 
with. 


rMEP.GENCY  HOMEOWNERS' 
RELIEF  ACT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  386  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  386 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R  5398)  to  authorize  temporary  nsslst- 
ance  to  help  defray  mortgage  payments  on 
homes  owned  by  persons  who  are  temporarilv 
unemployed  or  underemployed  as  the  resiilt 
of  adverse  economic  conditions.  After  ger,- 
eral  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the; 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usixal  30  minutes  for  the 
minority  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  ,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Hou.^e  Resolution  386 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  5398.  the  Emer- 
gency Homeowners'  Relief  Act  of  1975. 

H.R.  5398  i.s  intended  to  a.ssist  home- 
owner.s  who  have  .suffered  a  .significant 
decline  in  income  and  are  financially  un- 
able to  meet  their  mortfeaye  payment^;.  It 
is  temporary  legi.-ilation  and  no  new  as- 
sistance could  be  made  after  July  1.  1976 
H.R.  5398  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Housing    and    Urban    Development    to 
make  repayable  emergency  mortgage  re- 
lief payment;;  on  behalf  of  such  home- 
owners in  order  to  maintain   the   pay- 
ments on  their  mortgages.  The  mortgage 
relief  payments   cannot  exceed   S250   a 
month.   The   payments   can   be   applied 
toward  all  amounts  required  to  be  paid 
under  the  terms  of  a  mortgage,  includ- 
ing   principal,    interest,    taxes,    ground 
rents,  hazard   insurance,  and  mortgage 
insurance  premiums.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  relief,  a  homeowner  must  have  in- 
curred a  substantial  reduction  in  income 
as   a    re.sult   of    involuntary    unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  due   to  ad- 
verse economic  conditions  and  must  be 
financially  unable  to  make  full  mortgage 
payments.  The  mortgage  payments  must 
be  at  least  2  months  delinquent  and  the 
mortgaged  property  must  be  the  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  mortgagor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I   urge   the  adoption  of 

House  Resolution  386  m  order  that  we 

may  discuss,  debate,  and  pa.ss  H  R.  5398. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  ge!nleman 

from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Lott  < . 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  'Mr  Murphy i  has 
explained  the  provisions  of  House  Res- 
olution 386.  the  rule  allowing  for  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  HR.  5398,  the 
Emergency  Homeowners'  Relief  Act.  I 
would  hope  that  the  rule  as  recom- 
mended by  the  comnuttee  would  be 
accepted. 

The  purpose  of  the  Emergency  Home- 
owners' Relief  Act  is  to  authorize  tem- 
porary assistance  to  help  defray  mort- 
gage payments  on  home-;  owned  by  per- 
sons who  are  temporarily  unemployed  or 
imderemployed  as  a  result  of  the  current 
downturn  in  the  Nation's  economy.  In 
order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  act 
the  holder  of  the  mortgage  must  notify 
the  homeowner  of  his  intent  to  foreclose, 
the  mortgagor  must  be  at  least  2  months 
delinquent  in  his  mortgage  payments  as 
a  direct  result  of  his  involuntary  unem- 
ployment or  tmdercmployment  caused  by 
present  economic  conditions,  and  there 
must  be  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
mortgagor  will  be  able  to  fully  resume 
his  mortgage  payments  at  a  later  date. 

The  act  authorizes  mortgage  relief 
payments  up  to  $250  per  month  or  the 
amount  determined  to  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  supplement  such  amount  as 
the  homeowner  is  capable  of  contribut- 
ing toward  his  mortgage  payment.  Pay- 
ments may  be  made  by  HUD  up  to  a  pe- 
riod of  24  months  and  are  repayable  by 
the  homeowner  at  an  interest  rate  not 
to  exceed  8  percent  per  anunm.  The  bill 
authorizes  S500  million  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  It  is  not 
a  grant  program. 

"While  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  ob- 
jective of  H.R  5398.  It  is  my  concern  that 
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there  may  be  administrative  problems 
vith  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Members  would 
ndopt  this  rule  so  that  discussion  of  these 
potential  problems  will  be  facilitated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  I  urge  the  pa'^sagc  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 386. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Iliinois,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I   move   the   previous   question   on    liie 
if-^olution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it.self  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  5398'  to  authorize  tem- 
porary assistance  to  help  defray  mort- 
gage payments  on  homes  owned  by 
persons  who  are  temporarily  unemployed 
or  underemployed  as  the  result  of  ad- 
■■.  erse  economic  conditions. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  '  Mr.  Bakrett  ■ . 
Tlie  motion  w  as  agreed  to. 

!.V  THE  r.CiMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Acrordingly  the  Hou.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.--ideration  of  the  bill  iHR  5398'.  with 
Mr.  Wricht  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  con.sent.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  iMr.  Bar- 
rett i  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvanla 
'Mr.  Johnson  I  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill.  HR  5398,  the  Emergencv  Home- 
owners' Relief  Art.  With  the  March  un- 
employment rate  at  8.7  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  we  have  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  since  before  World  War 
II.  and  most  of  our  unemployed  workers 
will  shortly  be  faced  with  an  inability  to 
meet  their  monthly  mortgage  payments. 
For  most  of  our  working  citizens,  the 
monthly  mortgage  payment  is  the  largest 
and  most  essential  living  expense  that 
they  have,  and  the  inability  to  meet  this 
payment  resultvS  in  many  cases  the  loss  of 
their  home. 

H.R.  5398  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
widespread  loss  of  homes  resulting  from 
this  extremely  high  unemployment  rate. 
H.R.  5398  would  make  it  possible  for 
homeowners,  who  lose  their  jobs  because 
of  the  current  economic  situation,  to  re- 
tain their  homes  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  make  repayable  emer- 
gency mortgage  relief  payments  on  be- 
half of  homeowners  in  order  to  maintain 
their  monthly  payments  on  their  mort- 
gages. These  mortgage  relief  payments 
could  not  exceed  $250  a  month  for  a 
period  of  1  year  and  may  be  extended 
lor  an  additional  1  year. 
The  bill  provides  a  number  of  general 


conditions  that  must  be  met  before  as- 
sistance may  be  made. 

The  conditions  are  stated  in  such  a 
manner  because  we  believe  that  we 
should  give  guidance  as  to  the  basic  pol- 
icy, while  allowing  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
considerable  discreiion  in  developing 
spe<-ific  regulations. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
looint  out  that  we  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  administ-ered  in  the  maimer  that  will 
tend  to  limit  the  number  of  payments  by 
encouraging  mortgage  holders,  whenever 
appropriate,  to  forbear  rather  than 
institute  foreclosure  proceedings.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  lenders  who  hold 
the  bulk  of  mortgage  loans  do  have  the 
capacity  to  exercise  forebearance,  and  as 
you  will  note  in  our  committee  report,  we 
specifically  urge  them  to  exercise  re- 
straint in  their  collection  and  foreclosure 
policies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  prompt 
adoption  by  the  House  of  H.R.  5398 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of 
H.R.  5398,  the  Emergency  Homeowner's 
Relief  Act  of  1975  and  wi.sh  to  a.ssoclate 
myself  with  Chairman  Barrett's  com- 
ments on  the  bill. 

One  of  the  truly  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  our  current  economic  problem 
is  that  the  loss  of  income  caused  by  un- 
employment is  compounded  by  a  prior 
inflationary  situation  which  has  driven 
the  cost  of  essential  needs  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  families.  The  increasing 
co.st  of  utilities  is  a  further  special 
burden  which  threatens  or  already  bears 
ton  heavily  on  family  budgets.    ■ 

In  such  adverse  circumstances,  the 
estimate  of  need  for  this  program  must 
acknowledge  a  complexity  of  distressing 
<  irrumstances. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  unemployment 
rate  of  8.7  percent,  which  means  that 
there  are  some  8  million  persons  out  of 
work.  As  we  continue  efforts  toward  our 
economic  recovery  we  must  be  prepared 
to  a.ssist  those  who  will  not  attain  their 
financial  balance  until  some  time  down 
the  road.  It  is  this  condition  which 
argues  most  j^ersuasively  for  the  standby 
relief  proposed  in  this  bill. 

It  is  not  a  give-away  program.  It  is  a 
loan  program  w  hich  can  be  administered 
with  flexibility  and  the  exercise  of  jud.c- 
mcnt  in  each  individual  case. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  give 
prompt  approval  to  H.R.  5398  as  a  mat- 
ter of  potentially  great  need  in  the  event 
of  a  continuing  period  of  high  rates  of 
unemployment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing  '  Mr. 
REU.SSI.  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee oir  Housing  and  Community 
Development. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  5398,  the  Emergency  Home- 
owners' Relief  Act.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  widespread  loss  of  homes 
resulting  from  high  imemployment 
levels. 
Since  August  of   1974  unemplo.vment 
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has  climbed  rapidly.  The  unemployment 
ranks  have  Increased  by  more  than  3  mil- 
lion persons  since  last  August,  for  a  total 
number  of  unemployed  of  8  million  per- 
sons, or  8.7  percent  of  the  labor  force,  the 
iiighest  rate  since  1941.  Tlie  March  fig- 
ures represent  an  increase  of  500,000  per- 
.sons  over  February's  8.2  percent  unem- 
ployment rate.  The  number  of  married 
men  unemploj'ed  rose  from  938.000  1  year 
ago  to  over  2.000,000  in  March,  or  fwm  a 
rate  of  2.3  percent  to  5.2  percent.  Tlie 
sharp  increase  in  unemployment  in  this 
group  is  particularly  relevant  to  home 
mortgage  defaults.  Economic  indicators 
point  to  a  continuation  of  high  unem- 
jiloyment  levels  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year. 

During  previous  recessionary  periods. 
Increases  in  home  mortgage  defaults  and 
foreclosures  tended  to  lag  about  3  to  6 
months  after  sharp  increases  in  unem- 
ployment rates  occurred,  as  many  home- 
owners first  exhausted  their  resources 
and  imemployment  benefits  befoi'C  de- 
faulting on  their  mortgage  payments.  We 
ran  expect  that  by  spring  and  summer  of 
this  year,  a  significant  increase  will  take 
lilace  in  the  number  of  unemployed 
homeowers  who  cannot  make  their 
mortgage  payments. 

Tlie  progi-am  authorized  by  H.R.  5398 
will  enable  these  unemiiloyed  homeown- 
ers to  retain  their  homes  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  make  repayable 
emergeiicy  mortgage  relief  payments  on 
their  liehalf  for  up  to  24  months.  These 
payments  could  be  up  to  S250  a  month 
and  could  be  repaid  at  the  time  the  home 
is  sold.  The  bill  provides  safeguards  to 
encourage  financial  institutions  holding 
delinquent  mortgages  to  exercise  for- 
bearance as  much  as  iJossible  before  as- 
.sistance  under  H.R.  53D8  is  sought. 

Homeowners  would  be  eligible  for  as- 
.sistance  who  lost  their  jobs  involuntarily 
or  suffered  a  reduction  in  income  be- 
cause of  the  current  recession  and  who 
are  financially  unable  to  make  their  full 
mortgage  payments.  These  would  be 
cases  beyond  the  reasonable  capacity  of 
financial  Institutions  to  forbear  in  fore- 
closing or  to  accept  less  than  full  mort- 
gage payments.  The  bill  authorizes  $500 
million  to  be  appropriated  for  emer- 
gency mortgage  relief  payments,  or 
enough  to  assist  approximately  300.000 
homeowners.  The  authority  to  make 
payments  in  H.R.  5398  would  be  tem- 
porary and  would  expire  on  June  30, 
1976,  by  which  time,  hopefully,  the  econ- 
omy will  have  recovered. 

In  addition  to  helping  many  iiome- 
owners  to  retain  their  homes.  H.R.  5398 
will  prevent  the  disruption  of  residen- 
tial markets  and  construction  activity  by 
keeping  down  the  number  of  foreclosure 
and  distress  sales  of  homes  and  will  pre- 
vent a  liquidity  squeeze  on  lending  Insti- 
tutions holding  delinquent  mortgages 
thus  fi-eeing  fmids  for  the  making  of 
new  mortgage  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chaiiman  of 
'he  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
iimnity  Development,  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett  >  for  the  ex- 
peditious and  thorough  way  his  subcom- 
"litlce  handled  this  important  piece  of 
l'-I;islation.  The  ranking  minority  nuin- 
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ber.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  like- 
wise has  labored  valiantly.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  our  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  wlio  is  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill  and  who  originally  introduced 
H.R.  34,  the  bill  from  which  H.R.  5398 
has  resulted.  Mr.  Ashley's  earnest  ef- 
forts and  hard  work  has  resulted  in 
sending  this  bill  to  the  floor  with  bipar- 
tisan support, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  tlie 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  iMrs. 
Fenwick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
heartily  endorse  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a 
fine,  sensible,  practical  approach  to  the 
problems  of  homeowners,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  benefit  through  the  building 
industiT.  I  hope  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  will  not  find  their  en- 
thusiasm diminislied  when  I  say  that 
this  is  a  typically  Republican  bill.  It  is 
one  that  brings  a  practical  solution  to 
a  hiunan  problem.  It  indicates  not  only 
compassion  and  concern  for  the  indi- 
vidual, but  it  shows  that  prudence  in 
the  management  of  other  people's  money 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  marks  of  a 
legislator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guLshed  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Ashley),  and  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss  ) ,  and  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  this  fine  bill. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Ashley  > ,  who 
is  the  father  of  this  bill  and  who  has 
w-orked  inexhaustibly  late  nights  and 
early  mornings  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  appreciate  the  vei-y  generous 
comments  from  my  left — which  is  the 
right,  politically  and  philosophically 
speaking — and  my  dear  colleagues  from 
the  party  that  I  represent. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  pleased  that  there 
is  such  unanimity  wltli  respect  to  this 
bill.  I  am  not  surprised  that  there  is, 
because  H.R.  5398  is  before  us  today  in 
response,  as  I  note,  to  a  very  aggravated 
economic  situation.  Today  we  find  be- 
tween 8>L>  percent  and  9  percent  of  our 
work  force  unemployed,  more  than  that 
underemployed.  We  have  the  prospect  of 
continuing  unemployment  at  this  level, 
resulting  in  mounting  delinquency  among 
our  citizenry. 

It  is  to  prevent  widespread  mortgage 
foreclosures  and  the  distress  sale  of  per- 
haps tens  upon  tens  of  thoasands  of 
homes,  all  because  of  temjjorary  unem- 
ployment that  we  are  addrcsing  our- 
selves to  today  in  this  bill. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  stress 
that  this  is  not  permanent  legislation. 
This  is  not  an  effort  to  add  to  the  statu- 
tory body  of  law  that  has  indeed  piled 
one  program  upon  another.  This  is  emer- 
gency legislation;  it  is  not  permanent. 
For  those  Members  who  may  ha\e  any 
question  about  this.  I  invite  them  to 
read  the  bill,  which  is  quite  short.  They 
will  find  that  there  is  in  the  bill  a  spe- 
cific provision  saying  that  there  shall  be 
no  new  assistance  under  the  terms  of 
tlie  bill  after  July  1.  1976. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  bill,  becau&t 


of  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
this  matter  by  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency,  and  Housing,  is  very 
ti'ihtly  drawn.  On  pages  3.  4.  and  5  of 
the  bill  we  find  a  .series  of  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  as  a  con(3iiion 
for  receiving  assistance.  We  find  on  page 
3  of  the  bill,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  a 
requirement  that  the  holder  of  the  mort- 
gage first  notify  the  mortgagor  of  inten- 
tion to  foreclose:  and  then  there  is  a 
further  notice  required  that  the  mort- 
gagor aiid  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  in- 
dicate in  writing  to  the  Secretai-y  of 
HUD  that  there  will  probably  be  a  fore- 
closure. There  must  also  be  a  need  for 
emergency  assistance,  and  that  this  is 
requested  to  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Secretary. 

There  is  the  further  rofiuirement  that 
the  mortgage  must  have  been  delinquent 
for  at  least  2  months  and,  further,  that 
the  mortgagor  has  Incurred  a  substantial 
reduction  in  income  as  a  result  of  invol- 
untary unemployment  or  mideremploy- 
ment  due  to  the  cm-rent  adverse  eco- 
nomic circumstances  and  conditions,  and 
that  for  this  reason  he  or  she  is  unable 
to  make  the  full  mortgage  payments. 

I  stress  the  word,  "full.  "  becau.se  Ihe 
bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  purpose  i.- 
not  for  the  Secretary  to  pay  the  full  $250 
per  month  in  assistance  that  can  be 
pro\ided  for  under  the  bill  but,  rather, 
that  that  amount  which  is  nece.s.sary 
should  be  paid  in  assistance  payments, 
depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
niortga'-jor  and  his  or  her  ability  to  meet 
the  lull  payment  of  the  obligation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  further 
requirement  that  the  property  in  ques- 
tion be  the  property  of  the  mortgagor 
who  is  in  default,  and  that  he  or  she  be 
living  in  that  proi>erty. 

Finally,  as  I  have  indicated,  there  is 
a  requirement  that  the  payment  be  the 
lesser  of  $250  i>er  month  or  the  amount 
determined  to  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  supplement  such  amount  as  the  home- 
owner is  capable  of  contributing  toward 
the  mortgage  payment.  Also,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  passing,  this  mortgage  assist- 
ance is  limited  to  a  12-month  period,  al- 
though it  may  be  extended  for  only  one 
period  of  12  months  thereafter. 

There  is  a  further  requirement  that  the 
recipients  of  the  assistance  under  this 
program  be  required,  if  tiiere  is  any 
change  in  their  income  situation,  to  re- 
ix)rt  this  immediately;  and  there  is  a 
penalty  for  failing  to  do  .so. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  stress 
that  the  mortgage  relief  payments  made 
under  this  act  are  not  a  gift.  They  are. 
in  fact,  a  rei)ayable  loan  to  the  home- 
owner, and  that  homeowner  is  going  to 
be  requii'ed  to  rtiake  repayment  sooner 
or  later  at  an  interest  rate  of  up  to  8 
percent.  The  amount  I  might  say.  reflecUs 
the  costs  of  borrowing  by  the  Treasury 
plus  a  slight  addition  thereto.  In  this 
regard,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  security  for  repayment.  'We  do  not 
specify  that  this  shall  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  lien,  although  we  specify  that  it  may 
be.  The  reason  that  w-e  do  not  say  that 
it  must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  lien  is  that 
the  circumstances  in  each  default  .situa- 
tion may  be  quite,  quite  different. 
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TheiciOi'c.  Mi.  C"iain!ii4i;,  llie.->e  r-i-r  rhe 
Pi  iucipal  proviiiciii  of  H.R.  53S8.  the  so- 
called  Emergency  Honieowi-.eii.  Relief 
Act.  I  iini  proud  of  the  f^ct,  Mr.  Chair- 
mau  iha'  the  leb~Iiilioa  before  us  to- 
day uai  rtporied  by  ihe  fu'l  Coaiujittee 
cui  Eankiiii;.  Currency  a::u  ^lousing  with- 
out a  disitntmg  vote.  That  ij  a  monu- 
mental accomplishment,  if  I  may  ^ay  so, 
but  tiiLs  la  Icgioiation.  I  thiu:-:,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  -A  h^ch  \.  c  can  ail  take  some  mca  -,- 
ure  (-f  piidc.  I  v.ould  urge  its  i>.o.npt 
adoption. 

Mr.  HIXoKAVV.  r.fr.  Chairman,  .'.ill 
the  ncntlen.au  yield? 

Mr  ASHLEY.  I  am  plca.seu  to  j;eld  to 
liiC    t^^^'-'^'-^^ni    from    California     'Mr. 

Mr.  HINSIIAVV  Ii.  mdci  that  the  rec- 
ord -.vill  be  clear  as  to  v.hat  is  meant  by 
a  home,  I  wonder  whether  tlie  gentle- 
man could  answer  a  scrie?  of  questions 
lor  me. 

Mr.  ASiILt-:v.  Ritul. 

Mr.  mNSIIAW.  Would  thio  lc£:iolation 
bo  reotrictcd  on!y  to  tho^e  mortgages 
uhich  are  obtaiiied  with  feoeraJly  a.>- 
iiotcd  mcnoy? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No  I  a:n  i,le5...^eJ  to  hcve 
thi.s  opixirtu.uLy  to  engage  in  a  tullociuy 
with  ti:e  gentleman  becuu>.e  ihe  answer 
to  that  aii^!,  I  am  i.u.e.  to  other  QUOitions 
are  impo.ta;it  for  the  record. 

No,  tl.e  jnoiigat.e  involved  need  no.  I'j 
F1L\  or  VA  but.  indeed,  tlity  may  be  con- 
vcnticnnl  mortea'-"--  as  well. 

Mr.  HLNoHAW.  Would  the  defir.iUon 
and  the  ir.tcnt  of  the  tcii.i  "hume  '  in- 
clude cooperative  apai  Lmui.t  u.nit.s  ? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No:  it  docs  not. 

Mr.  HIN.SH-iW.  Would  the  tejin 
'home"  include  cc'r.domiiiium  units? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Vco.  it  would. 

Mr. 
'■home 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  would  not  include 
mobile  homes. 

Mr.  ini>:SH-VW.  Woalxl  the  :trm 
'  hom-j"  ii^clude  a  boat? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  had  ne\er  {;.-.en  it  any 
thought,  to  tell  tl»e  tiuUi;  but  I  cm  cer- 
tahi,  for  the  ."^.tmc  reasons  that  Hyply 
wiUi  respect  to  mobile  homes,  that  it 
would  not  include  a  boat. 

Mr.  Hi:;SHAV,'.  I  mifeht  pohit  out  to 
the  ecriti'cman  th„c  in  my  aiea  tiicre  are 
some  20.000  boats.  Many  of  them  are 
very  subctar-lial  boals.  They  range  ircm 
5200,000,  at  the  upper-prue  biacliet,  to 
$1  million;  and  they  are  ti.'^iM  a;,  prin- 
cipal reiidence-s.  Tliey  were  bought  as 
their  principal  residences,  so  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  if  that  was  just  merely  an 
oversiglit  in  tl:p  discu.-^^ion  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  w.vj  it  dcliberai.e  thrt  principal 
re^udence;.  would  not  inJude  co-ops  as 
well  a.s  boat.s. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  say  to  the  ren- 
tleman  that  we  did  not  deliberately  over- 
look that  point  or  any  otlier  prevision. 
The  fact  r^  that  v.e  wanted  to  draw  thi.s 
bill  quickly,  aiui  for  thai  ri;a.son.  ve  in- 
sisted that  it  be  .n  the  nature  of  owner- 
ship in  fee  .simple  and  tl:at  thcie  be  a 
mortgi-'ge  in  tiie  conveiUion.;!  .seu'.e  that 
would  be  involved,  a.s  much  as  miy thing 
ei.sc  to  assr.re  that  there  uould  be  in  most 
instances  tiie  oprortuni-.y  for  stcirity 
of  the  loan. 

xM"   HLVSUAW.  Mr   Chairman,  could 
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\Vould     tlie     tcnn 
an  ;uclt'  mobile  homes? 


Uie  gentleman  ciilightcn  me  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  a  'home"  would  also  include 
a  multiple  unit,  perhaps  tlireo  or  four 
units,  whd;  the  property  was  purcha.,ed 
for  and  it  is  conthming  to  be  a  principal 
resid:uce  of  the  owner,  and  he  do.s  in 
fact  occupy  one  of  the  uni;-  of  the  r.uil- 
tiple  building? 

Mr.  ASHLi.V.  Yes,  it  would,  where 
'hc.e  conditio;. .  a.Dpl;.  .  I  believe  what  we 
have  provided  for  was  for  up  to  four 
unU>.  I  belicc  that  that  i.^  what  the  bill 
coverj. 

Mr.  mNSH.VW.  I  did  not  s-c  a:.\  iluiig 
ni  the  bill  with  ..pecific  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Ai.HLEY.  My  riipics.^ion  wa.-,  that 
this  matter  v  .>,s  in  the  commiitee  re- 
port, but  to  simply  respond  to  the  hi- 
QUiry  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Caliiorma, 
let  me  say  that  uhere  the  owner  l.  an 
occupant  of  such  a  un't,  a  muUilajmJy 
uirit.  that  um*  would  be  covered 

Mr.  HINSHAW  If  I  vo:c  for  tiii.,  legis- 
lation how  am  I  gouig  to  le.^pond  to  ^cme 
of  my  con.siituents  v^ho  hve  in  cooj  jia- 
tr.e  apaitments  that  are  in  bmlcLngs 
right  ne.xt  to  condominium  ::partments? 
In  some  of  tne  conununitie.,  in  my  dis- 
trict there  are  something  Lhe  5,000  to 
10,000  cooperative  units,  so  wh  u  ra- 
t)on,''o  c:n  the  gentleman  give  me  when 
I  go  back  to  my  people  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  bill  goes  mainly  to 
the  security  that  is  ..ivolved. 

Aj?  the  gcnricinan  knows,  in  a  corpe.a- 
tive  project  there  is  a  blanl-.et  mortgage 
on  iho  entire  slrurture  as  distinvi  from 
a  condojiiinium  in  which  there  c?n  be 
ownership  supi'orted  by  a  nioitgace  for 
c-ich  unit.  Th  it  rs  ihe  br.^'c  difference,  of 
course.  In  other  vjid>,  whci  you  live  in 
a  co-op,  a.^  I  do,  what  you  do  is  own 
;:hares  in  the  corporation.  It  l.s  the  corpo- 
ration which  has  .-erurci  the  mortgage. 
What  I  c.m  s,  ying.  of  c.our.se,  i^  that  the 
security  is  ve:y  dhTerent  as  between  the 
occupant  of  a  r-(opci.:tive  unit  a  ,d  tiie 
occu;;ani  of  a  cmdomin'um  unit. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  So.  I  take  it  wnai  the 
gcntl.^man  is  saying  is  that  one  of  tiie 
princip.d  concerns  of  the  commiitee  was 
thn  the  Fedci.il  Government  have  ample 
security  tor  the  lonns  whicn  it  might  put 
iurtli? 

Mr.  A  SHI  F.Y.  In-icod. 

Mr.  iUNSH^W.  I  thank  tii;-  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  P-jnnsylvanja.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  fiom  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  .MtiC::-;::i:v». 

Mr.  McKINiNEY.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  :n  an 
atienit^t  to  deal  wirh  the  increa.'^in?  un- 
employment levels  and  the  sub. .  quent 
effect  which  these  rates  will  have  on  our 
already  s-oiferir'.!  economy,  the  Baiikuig 
Currency  Committee  has  reported  HR. 
5398  to  the  full  Hou.s?.  This  leg;  !at:on 
which  received  unanimous  biparti.san 
support  hi  comnutice  will  enable  the  ap- 
propriate Government  agencies  to  pre- 
vent the  po'sible  foreclosm-e  of  a  great 
many  homes  whicii  have  bcror.ie  shelter 
for  hundreds  of  thrai-ands  of  Amprica's 
low-  and  middlL-mccir.o  citizens. 

As  a  member  of  th'^  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  rank'ne  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy Cor>raiuce.  I  hae  bten  mcit   con- 


ceited about  tile  continued  high  levels 
of  uuDmployment  compensation.  It  is 
these  factors.  In  addition  to  stacLslics 
which  indicate  tliat  delinquencies  on 
home  moitgage  payments  tend  to  in- 
crca.se  durir.g  pc.icds  of  recession,  which 
ha\e  caused  tNperus  to  fei  r  that  a  rasii 
of  foreclosuics  could  re-^ult  in  :iie  spring 
and  iummer  of  liTi. 

While  ve  i  ave  not  yet  i cached  tiiis 
critical  stage.  I  feel  that  the  need  for 
II. R  .O.^gs  is  unqv.tsuonabie.  1  am  aware 
that  tlie  at'encies  which  control  the 
banks  and  thiilt  UiStitutions  ha\e  stated 
a  poiicy  ti  lexijency,  thereby  enabling 
the  iiustituticns  to  forebear  from  fore- 
clostncs  on  deluiqueiit  loans.  However, 
if  our  economic  position  should  become 
wor.ie.  i*.  is  ciutsiionable  as  to  whether 
this  iJOlicy  uill  be  enough  to  prevent 
wholesale  foreclosure  actions,  it  is  pre- 
cisely for  liii.-,  rea.soM  that  I  support  H.R. 
j3S8,  which  dots  not  preempt  tiie  regu- 
latory agency  efforts  to  avoid  these  diffi- 
culties but  instead  provides  standby 
means  of  assisting  homeowners  sliouid 
our  pconomic  coud»tic>n  not  improve. 

li.is  legislation  entitled  "Tlie  Lraet- 
gency  Homeowners'  Relief  Act"  would 
fiiabie  homeowners  who  ere  unable  to 
,nay  the  cost  cf  maintair.ing  a  home  be- 
cause tiiere  las  been  a  substantial  ix-duc- 
lion  of  income  due  to  our  current  eco- 
nomic clim.ne  to  maintain  their  equity, 
ih.-(uy!i  Go\enunent  assisted  payments. 
I  lie  SeL'rclr'i."  of  HUD  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  assistance  pa,\menis  of  up 
to  ^2i)0  a  month  for  all  or  part  of  the 
indiviu.iais  princip^tl.  interest,  taxes, 
ground  renis.  hazard  or  mortgage  in- 
surance premiums.  As  a  control  on  these 
payments  it  i-,  requirctd  liiat  HUD  may 
provide  assislan.e  only  beyond  the 
iiomeowners  ability  to  make  then'  own 
payments  out  of  funds  axaiiable  to  iheai 
Tiie-e  payrrcnts  may  be  made  lor  a 
mi-.\imum  24-H!onlii  period  arid  caily 
after  the  iiomeowner  has  been  delin- 
c.uent  m  his  miirigage  payments  for  at 
least  2  m^niiis.  In  addition,  the  home- 
owner must  demonstr.tte  that  there  is  a 
lea.sonable  prospect  that  he  wdl  be  able 
to  make  tiie  adjustments  neje^sary  to 
resume  his  owii  payments  alter  the  as- 
.-isiance  is  tommaied. 

Willie  I  am  plea.sed  that  the  cji.imiitee 
rcj  oried  (hLs  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vlue  assi  tance  to  thousands  ol  liard- 
Horking  Amtr»cans.  I  am  also  pleaded 
th  It  the  cost  of  liie  piog^iam  will  be  min- 
imal, thereby  maintaining  Corigres.'; 
pledge  of  fi.^cal  responsibility.  The  bill 
piovides  for  an  appiopriation  of  $500 
inihion  for  tlie  progi'am,  ail  of  which  is 
expected  to  be  returned  to  Federal  cot- 
icrs  with  interest.  Tlie  legislation  pro- 
\K!t.s  that  ituayments  of  the  loans  be 
made  m  accordance  with  the  term.-  and 
conditions  prcsciibed  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
KUU.  Tnu.s.  the  Secretary  rnay  defer  re- 
jiaymenu  of  the  loaii  until  the  dispoution 
of  tM'?  prop-'i  t.v  or  the  completion  of  the 
amortn-atior^  of  the  mortgage.  The  maxi- 
mum interest  which  will  be  charpcd  the 
recipient  i.i  o  percent. 

While  I  am  hopeiul  liiat  tiie  actual 
imploir.p.Uation  of  thL>  legiilaticn  will 
not  be  neccs.-ary,  due  to  the  actions  of 
the  regulatoT-j-  .igencies  and  the  future 
growth  of  our  e-ononiy,  I  am   plea.-cd 
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to  .support  this  measure  which,  giving 
Mrcat  weight  to  the  financial  interest  of 
Uie  United  States,  and  takes  into  full 
eoiisid.^ration  the  urgent  needs  of  :nany 
i(,v\-  and  moderate-income  families  who 
[•.ui-  the  less  of  their  homes  due  to  ;i 
Mtuation  over  which  they  liave  little 
eonli'ol. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peni.sylvanui.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
ciinsume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
lyan  'Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chair- 
iiiiin.  I  thank  the  gentleman  froui  Penr.- 
..-vlvania  for  yielding  me  this  tune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  ot  this 
legislation.  I  think  any  examination  of 
:i  will  disclose  that  there  are  no  doubt 
,o!iiP  serious  administrative  headaches 
involved  in  it.  However,  the  potential 
ri:  .i-Lious  problem  that  could  re.sult  if 
1)11  r  eccmomy  continues  to  decline. 
in\  nipls  this  kind  of  standby  authority. 

I  think  the  chainnan  of  the  subcom- 
miiiee  would  agree  that  this  is  emer- 
-encv  legislation.  It  is  not  intended  to 
be  an  ongoing  program.  It  is  not  man- 
tiuted  to  commence  at  any  particular 
i)  lint  in  time,  but  rather  it  is  standby 
.ualiority  that  the  Secretary  can  u.se 
ulicn  economic  conditions  demand  such 
.ts  a  serious  increase  in  the  number  of 
lorcilo.sures,  which  are  not  great  at  the 
present  time,  but  when  the  number  of 
torcclosures  intensify  or  increase. 

The  bill  is  silent  in  one  area  whu  h  I 
iliink  deserves  some  clarification.  I 
would  direct  my  question  to  the  chair- 
man or  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentle- 
:n;ui  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashllv  .  and  that 
is.  when  does  the  gentleman  contemplate 
tiiat  interest  would  commence  to  accrue 
with  respect  to  payments  made  ijursuant 
'ii  the  legislation  bv  the  Secrotarv? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Certanil;.-, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  My  response  would  be 
:  Iter  the  last  assistance  payment  is  made 
:n  behalf  of  the  mortgagor  by  the  Secre- 
tarv,  at  that  poii.t  the  interest  would  be- 
,111  to  accrue. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Would 
'  ac  [gentleman  from  Ohio  repeat  that .' 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes;  I  would.  If  the 
sentlcman  will  yield  further,  I  respond  to 
the  gentleman  by  saying  that  interest 
uidcr  the  bill  would  begm  to  accrue  af- 
ter the  last  payment  has  been  made  by 
the  Secretary  in  behalf  of  a  particular 
mortgagor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  student  loan 
iJioram  \.here  the  accrual  of  mteirst 
IS  deferred:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  .\SHLEY.  Yes:  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  I  may 
i^k  a  further  question  of  tlie  gentleman. 
;!!  ot  the  terms  and  conditions  for  repay- 
ircnt,  except  that  interest  may  not  ex- 
'ct'd  8  percent,  are  left  to  the  discretion 
"!  the  Secretary?  . 

.Mr  .\SHLEY.  That  is  a  fact.  ' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
';ontlcman  for  his  answers. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  my  colleagues 
■iiy  further  regarding  the  legi.sUition. 
Ho.', ever.  I  should  like  to  say  that  no  one, 
''en   he   who  supports   this   le'^islation, 


views  this  as  a  panacea.  Certainly,  the 
one  thing  that  is  best  for  the  mortga- 
gor today,  the  fellow  who  has  to  make 
mortgage  payments,  is  to  have  a  sound 
economy  whei-e  he  has  a  job,  where  he  is 
not  suffering  the  kind  of  economic  dis- 
tress that  would  trigger  this  special  de- 
vice for  the  payment  of  home  mortgages. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we.  in  passing 
this  legislation,  do  not  tliink  that  we  in 
some  way  have  dealt  with  the  basic  prob- 
lem. What  we  are  doing  with  this  leg- 
islation is  attempting  to  alleviate  some- 
what the  pain  of  very  adverse  economic 
conditions. 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  has  gone 
into  this  bill  by  the  author,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley  >  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consimie  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  (Mrs. 
Burke)  . 

Mi-s.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  1  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  strongly  believe  that  there  is 
a  tremendous  public  interest  that  must 
be  served.  With  the  current  sharp  de- 
cline in  economic  activity  coupled  with 
a  continuing  high  rate  of  inflation,  ex- 
tremely high  interest  rates  have  been 
generated  that  combine  with  other  eco- 
nomic factors  and  produce  severe,  com- 
plex impacts  for  our  Nation  s  homeown- 
ers. 

It  makes  little  sense  and  offers  the 
weakest  sort  of  argument  to  initiate  new 
Federal  assistance  programs  that  will  en- 
able some  families  to  purchase  a  home 
while  turning  away  from  the  difficiUt 
plight  of  thousands  of  others  wlio  are 
about  to  lose  the  homes  they  already  oc- 
cupy. 

In  the  city  of  Inglewood  alone,  there 
were  89  active  properties  on  the  foreclo- 
sure inventory  at  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary. 1975.  Since  that  time  the  niunber 
has  increased  in  an  alarming  manner 
causing  serious  concerns  for  HUD  and 
VA  officials  as  well  as  those  intimately 
involved  in  the  community. 

We  have  a  clear  public  Interest  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  we  do  not  spread  the  blight 
and  increase  the  suffering  that  results 
from  unmaintained,  unoccupied  units  in 
foreclosure.  These  units  are  readily  sub- 
ject to  vandalization  and  often  harbor 
criminal  activities.  They  also  detract 
from  the  appearance  and  beauty  of  ba- 
sically stable,  functioning  neighborhoods 
and  induce  germs  of  decay  that  are  not 
warranted. 

It  is  also  in  the  public  interest  to  in- 
sure that  homeowners  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  own  property  rather  than  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  having  to 
relocate  during  a  period  of  high  tmem- 
ployment.  or  while  new  housing  is  avail- 
able only  at  greatly  increased  costs,  or 
while  the  amount  of  mortgage  funds  is 
extremely  low.  All  of  these  factors  cry  out 
for  some  type  of  homeowner  relief  that 
brings  with  it  some  measure  of  stability 
for  e.xisting  communities. 

Tlie  Emergency  Homeowners'  Relief 
Act  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In 
fact,  this  concept  should  be  expanded 
beyond  the  individual  homeowners  to  in- 
clude such  multifamily  projects  as  the 
236  program.  Especially  in  those  areas 


where  there  has  been  high  unemploy- 
ment or  decreased  economic  activity  com- 
plicatint;  the  normal  schedules  to  satisfy 
the  debt  on  residential  property. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
one  really  gains  by  home  foreclosures  or 
re iJossessions.  Not  the  resident,  not  the 
financial  institution  and  certainly  not 
the  Department  oi  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  BARRF.IT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  oi  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wvlie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5398.  I  sympathize  with 
its  concept  and  objectives.  Moerover, 
there  is  some  e'.idence  suggesting  the 
need  for  .such  a  program.  Additionally,  it 
is  in  keeping  with  our  national  policy  ol 
encouraging  home  ownership  and  the 
associated  virtues  of  family  stability. 

Initially.  I  would  note  that  a  ceiling 
lias  been  placed  on  funding  the  program 
Expenditures  have  been  linuteci  to  SaOO 
million  over  a  3-year  period.  The  open- 
ended  provisions  contained  in  the  earlier 
version  of  the  bill  which  ran  counter  to 
the  mandate  of  the  Conrres.sional  Budget 
Act  has  been  removed. 

Clarification  ol  ct-rtain  air.bii'.inties 
contained  in  section  3  of  the  bill  now  pro- 
vides HUD  with  sufficient  guide  lines  to 
bridge  the  law  into  satisfactory  .idmin- 
istrative  implementation. 

The  potinitial  for  abuses  has  been  re- 
moved, in  that  the  program  is  designed 
to  assist  those  who  are  hardest  hit  bv  the 
economic  downturn,  the  lov.-  and  middle- 
income  fvroups.  Eligibility  has  been  ti."d 
to  "a  substantial  reduction  in  income  as 
a  result  of  involuntary  unemployment" 
with  the  added  requirement  that  the 
mortgagor  be  financially  unable  to  make 
mort'.;a!je  payments.  The  bill,  provides 
for  full  reimbursement  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  contains  an  optional  re- 
capture secmity  lien  provision  which 
makes  the  program  fiscally  .sound. 

Necessarily,  moitgage  lenders  are  en- 
couraged to  forbear  forclosure  until  it 
is  no  longer  feasible  to  do  so.  Before 
petitioninf-(  the  Government  foi'  mort- 
gage relief  assistance,  lenders  would  be 
bound  to  exhaust  alternative  means  to 
satisty  the  mortga'-'c  commitment.  The 
Government  would  be  a  lender  only  in 
the  last  re.sort.  Precaution  has  been  taken 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  proeram 
ttirning  into  a  windfall  for  mortgage 
lenders. 

Finally.  Congro.s;s  has  provided  lor  60- 
day  monitoring  authority  o\er  HUD 
through  comprehensive  reporting  re- 
quirements to  insure  that  the  program  is 
working  effectively.  In  essence,  the  pro- 
gram constitutes  a  balanced  response  to 
the  needs  of  distre.s.sed  homeowners  in 
the  middle-  and  low-income  brackets. 
On  a  cost-benefit  basis,  the  socially  de- 
sirable aspects  of  the  program  outweigh 
any  possible  limited  inflationary  impact. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  RoussEtOT ' . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R 
5398.  the  Emergency  Homeowners*  Relief 
Act,  is  Intended  to  promote  a  worthy 
objective,  the  assK-tance  of  homeowners 
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who  have  ci.i*5cuiiy  mceiuiK  their  moit- 
gage  payments  as  a  result  of  adverse 
economic  conditions.  Although  the  bill 
d-ie  not  explicitly  recopnize  this  fact, 
the  severe  recession"  and  "sharp  down- 
nun  in  economic  activity  '  to  which  the 
fin;:n;;;3  reter  r.re  laiselv  the  result  of 
mxScrion  and  iiigh  intere^^t  rates  caused 
b-  r'ed'^ial  iriismaiuu  enient  of  the  econ- 
ttn\ .  CO  iMiU  a  :.^  e:iti:c!y  n.  opcr  thnt  the 
Federal  Government  provide  ten'porary 
ir::i.-tiince  to  homeov.iifi«  in  a  manner 
which  dots  not  further  aggravut-  the 
economic  problems  thi.rnsehes. 

Tlif  bill  is  t'jurly  not  a  «i\caway 
Rather,  i'.  would  aut!iori/o  a  SJOO  iniilion 
appropnation  in  ordtr  to  estr.blish  a 
"stand-by"  Drogri<ni  to  pro\ide  lotu)-.  ol 
up  to  $230  per  month  to  eli{-ible  home- 
owners. Additional  assurance  that  the 
program  will  not  be  abased  i.-;  provided 
by  the  Hyde  amendiuent.  ^^ hich  requiies 
the  Secretary  of  Hoa^-iug  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  obtain  "appropriate' '  secu- 
rity, such  as  a  lien  on  ihie  mortgaged 
property,  for  lii':  loan,  whu  ;i  are  made  to 
h.omeowiiiers. 

Neverthcle:  s.  u  appears  thai  tlu-  com- 
mittee, in  its  haste  to  assist  the  be- 
leaguered homeowner,  has  left  many  of 
the  hard  <r.ie.-tions  which  are  nece.-sarily 
involved  in  legislaiion  ol  this  type  un- 
answered and  much  of  iJie  hard  Ic.i  .la- 
tive  work  undone.  Ratt..::-  than  take  the 
tmie  wliich  woulci  be  required  to  make 
rho-c  hard  pohcy  i.idijmcni.s.  the  ccm- 
mitU'e  has  chosen  to  rciort  a  bill  whif-h 
is  so  vaf;ue  tliat  ii  etTectivcly  leaves  to 
the  Secretary  oi  iIou.-i!;g  and  Urban  De- 
velopment tlie  ta.sk  of  deterniinini;  if. 
when,  and  how  the  bill  i.,  to  be  imple- 
mented. Members  of  Congres.?  will  then 
feel  free  to  critic ii^e  the  SpcittaiT  if  the 
leiji-laLioM  fails  to  he  up  to  their 
expccLatiun  J. 

For  e :;ampie.  II. e  committee  report 
states  th:.t — 

T'e  provision.;,  of  H.R.  33'<8  arr-  iJe.:,l)jiied 
lo  .spread  Hvatlablc  tedi:  l  funds  as  widely 
as  'potslble  aucj  Uj  oonceiiiia'.e  their  UoC  on 
hoUijoA-iie.j  laobt  la  liced  of  iheiu. 

In  other  word';,  the  committee  will 
spread  the  funds  out  a:ui  conce:itnite 
them  at  the  same  time 

As  the  (  i:r.mitfee  report  further  ex- 
plains: 

Tlie  bill  states  b  i.^inTj^r  of  cPtier.'I  mn- 
dU'oas  1<  r  relle.'  .  .  .  These  tonditlons  arc 
slated  In  a  tnaraier  which  the  commlltee  be- 
lieves give  (Sic)  guidance  aa  to  ba:lc  policy 
wliilo  allo'viag  tJic  Secrcary  considerable 
cl'  ::•:-' ion  \n  developing  -,pci-ih.:  regulations, 

De,spite  the  fact  that  It  has  been  unflble 
to  resolve  many  of  tlie  really  diiricult 
administrative  problem.^,  the  report  goes 
on  to  .say  tliat — 

Tlir  oonimiUeo  evpp.'s  .  .  .  ihsc  il.e  •■Serve- 
tu.y  win  not  only  move  promptly  In  develop- 
ing ;^e  nece«ary  .specific  regula.t:ou;;  bn;  will 
iiKiuad  st.aemeutfi  of  progress  marfe  and 
problems  eiaoun'ered  U\  the  reports  UJider 
section  5  oi  the  1^111. "  tEn'ph.'kc.ls  udne  ) 

In  my  judement  the  guidnncc  provided 
by  the  committee  ir,  in.sufflclent.  The  di-s- 
cretion  allowed  the  Secretary  is  indeed 
so  "con-siderable"  as  to  give  rise  to  sev- 
eral potentially  scrl&fs  rdmini.strative 
rroblems.  which,  if  they  pre  not  ccrrcct- 
ed,  may  result  in  e\ce.-^£ive  expeme  and 
delay,  or  in  failure  of  the  legislation  to 


achieve  its  purjsose  without  imposing  an 
unwarranted  burden  on  taxpayei-s. 
Amon'JT  the  most  troublesome  of  these 
potential  problems  are  the  following: 

One.  Section  3'b'i2»  of  the  bill,  a.s 
amended  in  full  committee  mark-up.  re- 
fjuiies  the  holder  ci  the  mortgage  to  in- 
dicate to  the  Secretary  in  writing. 

That,  1  :rt  i.;n.st:uK£s  i  .sui  h  ;\b  tlie  voluiiv? 
of  dtlliifjuci.;;  loan..  In  lib  portfolio)  m.ikp  it 
prob.ib'.e  that  tlitre  w  U  be  a  foreclosure  and 
that  ilie  mortgagor  is  iu  need  oi'  emergeucy 
moitsa-e  relief  .  .  .  e.xcepi  that,  suih  siatc- 
ment  by  the  holder  of  th<»  nioitgage  nny 
be  V. Hived  by  tlie  Sotroidrv  If  la  hts  Jadg- 
i.ent.  su.h  vvaive-  woiad  fi.rthfr  the  p\;r- 
pof.es  of  this  Act. 

Tlie  piTi-oEc  of  the  an.endaient  wa.s 
to  prevent  moittagors  in  similar  circum- 
sU:nce.s  fioni  being  discriminated  against 
on  the  b.^sis  of  tb.e  relativ?  sotuidiies.s  of 
the  Xinanclnl  institnlioiu  w  ah  which  they 
have  dealt.  However,  the  provL-ion  is  now 
so  vague  that  it  is  ditliruU  to  deteriiunc 
whether,  or  under  what  condition.^,  such 
a  report  by  the  holder  is  icquircd.  More 
••serious  is  the  possil)ility  ih.at  the  Secre- 
tary may  have  to  make  a  determination 
in  each  cas.-  of  the  adcquaci  of  the  state- 
ment cr  of  tlie  advi^abilitj  of  a  v.uivcr. 
Tire  conunittee  report  ttates  that — 
Pityni'  i.ti  -Aould  nor,  be  made  in  any  cascx 
unle^.s  tho  mortgage  holder  lias  opcch'ied  in 
v.rltln^'  the  circur.-.'tances  which  make  It 
probable  that  he  cannot  forbear.  .  .  .  (Em- 
pha.sis  niiup  )  At  :hc  sa;ne  time  t^.o  report. 
ii.s.sureR  us  that.  ...  (the  statemenUs)  need 
uot  be  reviewed  on  a  case-by-c.ise  ba-sis  and 
It  is  not  Intended  that  Federal  to!i.urrenee 
ill  th«  .statemeii.:^  be  a  euniii'.iun  vi  lela-f  to 
liKlivirtual  homeuivur r.,. 

It  is  obvious  fioju  a  rcadinj  of  tliis 
laiifsUage  that  tiiere  is  no  way  to  effec- 
tively pre\ent  unju'  tihed  T\iyments  with- 
out a  case-by-case  leview.  The  commit- 
tee cannot  have  it  boili  ways. 

The  report  aoes  on  to  .say  that  it  "rec- 
o^'iiizcs  that  tliere  may  be  L-^olated  in- 
stances wheie  the  holder  of  a  mort;4.ire 
has  threatened  foreclosure  but  refuses  to 
submit  a  statement  as  to  the  circum- 
stances—Accordingly,  it  has  given  the 
•Secretary  specific  authority  to  waive  the 
statement  recjuiiement— where  Llie  Sec- 
retiry  determinas  such  a  waiver  would 
fu.thcr  the  |)urpuses  of  the  bill."  If.  a.s 
the  report  states,  u  v.aiver  is  only  re- 
tiuired  in  "isolated  mstance;;. '  it  does 
not  follow  "accordingly  '  that  the  Secre- 
tary .sliouiJ  be  given  "specific"  bi,  iiket 
authority  lo  waive  the  requnement 
vhenevrr  she  determines  such  a  wiuver 
wou'd  fitrth?r  the  purpo.ses  of  the  bill. 
Again,  tlie  committee  cannot  have  it 
both  w  ays. 

Second.  S»?ct,ion  3>bii3'  establishes  a 
delinquency  period  of  "at  least  2 
months"  as  a  pierequl.site  for  pa.\  ment  of 
benefits.  Since  most  mjrt' ape  holders 
usually  forbear  for  3  to  6  months, 
this  provision  may  have  the  perverse 
effect  of  rtducing  the  actual  period  of 
forUMrance  and  of  increasing  tlie  num- 
ber cf  foreclosures.  Sutii  a  result,  tliouph 
i.rantcndcd.  would  be  extremely  unfor- 
tunate i'P.d  Aouid  create  .icat  h.iidshii:. 
lor  the  \ciy  hcmeownei;.  v  .lom  this  bUl 
i;"  dc-si^iied  to  assist. 

Third.  Socticu  3«bM4i  requires  ai  a 
condition  of  aii.:stajice  that — 

The  morigagjr  ha-s  Incurred  a  o'lbstantlal 
redac'i.<n  In  iiicme  un  a  rt  ol"   jf  Inv.-jiu.- 


tary  ui;i  aiployuieut  or  underemploytuont  due 
to  adverse  economic  conditlou.s  and  la  n. 
nauclally  ur.able  to  make  full  nr  rigii..e 
piiyinent^;. 

Even  if  Congie.ss  ultimately  provides  a 
clear  deflnition  of  what  constitutes  first" 
•substantial  reduction  in  income;"  sec- 
ond, •  mvoluai.iry  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment;" third,  "adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions;"  and  fourth,  '  linan- 
ciaily  unable  to  make  full  mortgage  pp.y- 
mtnts;  •  determination  of  elipibility  on 
a  ca.sc-by-c.i.se  basis  may  be  exticmcly 
costly  and  burdensome.  Without  .such 
dcrinitiO!;s.  the  administrative  probiema 
are  likely  to  bo  stagfecring.  While  it  i.-, 
true  that  under  section  3a)  HUD  may 
dclet'aie  the  p.-rformance  of  this  proces- 
sing function  to  lenders,  this  doe,'^  not 
necessarily  re-olve  the  problem  and  may 
even  compound  it. 

Foitrtii.  Section  3'C.i  establishes  the 
level  of  monthly  payments  as  "the  less- 
er of  $250  per  month  or  the  amount 
determined  to  be  reasonably  neces.sary  to 
supplement  such  amouiits  as  the  home- 
owner is  capable  of  contributmg  toward 
such  moit-a-e  payment."  If  such  a  cal- 
culation must  be  made  by  HUD  on  a 
case-by-ca.=e.  month-by-month  basis,  a 
nevv  ,;nd  terribly  costly  bureaucracy  may 
oe  required  to  perform  this  function. 

It  miiy  be  said  that  Congress  should 
not  be  creaily  concerned  with  the  is.sues 
wliich  I  have  rai.sed  because  the  defini- 
tions and  standards  may  be  established 
by  HUD  re!;ulations  in  due  course.  How- 
ever, experience  should  have  tau:,ht  us 
not  to  take  this  for  granted.  I  have  de- 
.-cnbed  in  my  supplemental  views  an 
exumple  ol  ,iust  such  a  problem  which 
drveJoped  in  the  administration  of  the 
1974  ame'idnieui.s  to  the  National  IIou.s- 
.:')-  Ac'. 

Mr.  Chuirmsn,  the  Department  of 
Housin;;  and  Urban  IXnelopmei.t  has 
provided  ir.e  with  an  unofficial  estimate 
that  the  administration  of  this  bill  would 
require  500  tcmpoiary  employees — for  1- 
ycar  duration  of  tiie  bill — at  a  cost  of 
?12  5  million, 

Mr.  ASHLEY,  ^!r,  Cliairntan,  vUl  the 
t  er.tUnian  yield? 

Mr.  UOUSSEI/Ji'.  D't-..'-,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  care  to  make  a  comment? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  concern  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Certainly  In  the  delib- 
erations before  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  it  appeared  that  we 
sliared  the  obiective  tJie  gentleman  ha.'? 
.iust  indicated.  A.s  a  m.atter  of  fact  we 
do  not  simply  .share  those  objectives,  v.e 
have  written  in  .some  language  in  order 
to  accommo.iate  the.^e  ob,jectives. 

Wlint  1  am  saying  now  Is  we  do  not 
pa,  s  o:i  to  the  Secretary  of  Housinn;  and 
Urban  Dt^velopment  exclu.sive  respcn.'i- 
bility,  and  certainly  he  is  responsible  for 
the  admi.'iistration  of  the  program.  But 
what  we  say  is  rather  than  have  the  Sec- 
retary so  to  the  market  for  additional 
work  force,  tiie  SecictaiT  shotild  be  per- 
mitted the  flexibility  oi  entering  Into 
agreemeiits  with  other  agencies  such  as 
the  Fcdt^ri'.l  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
which  share  a  common  respon.sibility 
with  respect  to  the  lending  institutions 
vhiih  support  a  great  number  of  the 
mortgages. 
So  of  c  ur-se  the  geutlemsn  is  correct 
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and  I  simply  want  the  record  to  be  clear 
that  this  is  the  rather  unanimous  view 
of  the  reporting  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
•_entleman's  comment.  It  means  some- 
ihina  coming  from  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  know  as  the  author  of  this  bill 
he  has  struggled  to  make  sure  it  is  tighter 
than  many  of  the  normal  bills  we  pass 
out  of  our  own  committee  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  thought  that  this  is  strictly  a 
temporary  and  emei-uency  piece  of  legis- 
lation, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  «Mr.  Brown'. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  concern  has  been 
expressed  that  this  legislation  might  be 
a  license  for  a  mortgagor  to  engage  in  ir- 
responsible purchasing  practices,  the 
incurring  of  additional  indebtedness,  and 
that  he  would  be  able  to  get  out  from 
under  that  indebtedness  somewhat  by 
getting  the  relief  provided  in  this  bill. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  clarify  this 
matter.  First  of  all.  is  it  not  true,  and  I 
would  direct  my  questions  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Ashley),  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill;  is  it  not  true  that  one 
of  the  key  requirements  for  relief  under 
this  legislation  is  that  the  mortgagor  has 
suffered  a  substantial  reduction  In  in- 
come since  the  origination  of  the  loan? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes;  that  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  And  that 
the  economic  circumstance  which  makes 
it  difficult  or  impossible  for  him  to  make 
a  full  mortgage  payTnent  has  been  in- 
voluntary unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
That  is  spelled  out  in  the  language  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  And  then  as 
the  gentleman  has  already  mentioned, 
there  must  be  the  good  potential,  the 
probability  of  the  ability  to  repay  the 
sums  advanced  by  the  Secretary ;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  So,  there- 
fore, under  the  conditions  recited  in  the 
bill,  this  is  not  a  license  for  someone  to 
engage  in  the  incurring  of  indebtedness 
and  then  make  those  payments  while 
getting  his  mortgage  payments  forgiven 
or  deferred  by  the  Secretary's  payments? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  assistance  is  provided  after 
a  period  of  12  months,  that  specific  sit- 
uation is  reviewed  very  carefully  by  the 
Secretary  to  make  sure  there  has  been 
no  change  In  the  circtunstances  of  the 
mortgagor  and  to  look  at  other  relevant 
facts,  including  the  ability  to  repay. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
answers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  say  in  clos- 
ing that  I  trtist  that  we  will  not  be  too 
tough  on  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
reporting  requirements.  In  the  first  re- 
port. I  notice  that  we  require  in  the  bill 
a  report  within  60  days.  I  think  all  of  us 
recognize  the  problem  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  certain  occasions, 


and  all  that.  Therefore,  this  might  be  an 
area  we  otight  to  look  at  when  we  are  in 
conference. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  which  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  provide  assistance  to 
many  unemployed  and  underemployed 
who  face  foreclosm-e  of  the  mortgage  on 
their  home  due  to  delinquent  mortgage 
payments.  Such  homeowmers  v\ould  re- 
ceive assistance  only  beyond  their  capac- 
ity to  make  mortgage  payments  out  of 
other  funds  available  to  them,  up  to  a 
maxim tmr  of  $250  per  month. 

To  be  eligible  for  such  assistance,  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  must  have  noti- 
fied the  mortgagor  in  wTiting  of  its  in- 
tention to  foreclose,  and  the  mortgagor 
and  holder  of  the  mortgage  must  indi- 
cate in  WTiting  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  mortgage  holder  make  it  probable 
there  will  be  a  foreclosure  and  that  the 
mortgagor  is  in  need  of  emergency  mort- 
gage relief. 

Additionally,  the  mortgage  payments 
mtist  be  at  least  2  months  delinquent  and 
the  mortgaged  property  must  be  the 
principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor, 
and  there  must  be  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  the  homeowner  will  be  able  to  make 
the  adjustments  necessary  for  a  full  re- 
sumption of  payments. 

The  bill  provides  for  such  payments 
to  be  made  for  a  period  of  up  to  12 
months,  with  an  extension  for  another 
12  months,  and  the  mortgagor  is  required 
to  repoil;  any  increase  in  income  which 
would  permit  a  reduction  or  termination 
of  assistance  during  this  period. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  repayment  by 
the  homeowmer  of  such  relief  payments 
he  may  receive  under  this  bill  on  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development . 
except  that  interest  on  such  payments 
shall  not  exceed  8  percent  per  year. 

Already,  this  body,  on  March  21.  passed 
the  Emergency  Middle-Income  Housing 
Act  of  1975  whose  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
housing  construction  by  expanding  the 
homebuying  market  and  by  coimteract- 
ing  recessionary  "no  buy"  attitudes  with 
the  incentive  of  lower  interest  rates.  This 
could  increase  the  number  of  families 
eligible  to  purchase  a  home  by  5  or  6 
million. 

Also  on  March  26,  this  body  agreed  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975  which  was  enacted  into 
law  on  March  29,  1975.  Section  208  of 
that  law  provides  for  a  tax  credit  of  5 
percent  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  new 
principal  residence  purchased  or  con- 
structed by  the  taxpayer,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum credit  of  $2,000.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  assist  potential  home- 
owTiers  in  purchasing  homes  from  the 
existing  inventory  of  new  housing  which 
would  have  the  additional  benefit  of 
"triggering"  a  recovery  in  the  home  con- 
struction industry. 

Both  of  these  bills  are  vitally  neces- 
sary to  the  economic  recovery  of  the  Na- 
tion. But,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
possible  problem  that  substantial  fore- 
closures of  existing  home  mortgages 
could  bring  about,  which  would  well 
counteract  the  benefits  to  be  attained 
in  these  bills. 

Accordingly,  it  is  most  important  that 
Congress  take  steps  to  protect  the  cur- 


rent homeowner  from  experiencing  fore- 
closure of  the  mortgage  on  his  home. 

The  bill  before  us  seeks  to  prevent 
such  a  calamity  from  befalling  those 
American  homeowners  who  are  tcmjx)- 
rarily  suffering  a  substantial  reduction 
in  their  income  because  of  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment.  It  would  pre- 
vent distress  sales  of  homes  from  dis- 
rupting the  market  for  residences  ar.d 
dan:pening  the  activity  of  the  construc- 
tion industry  whicli  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  stimulate  in  the  prior  two 
bills  it  has  parsed. 

Additionally,  not  only  would  it  assist 
homeowners  in  retaining  their  homes, 
but  it  would  maintain  normal  mortgage 
lending  activity  of  financial  institutions. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  fully 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  this  bill  today,  even 
though  in  my  judgment  it  is  not  good 
legislation. 

The  basic  intent  is  good,  but  much  of 
our  troubles  arise  from  leaving  too  much 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  agencies  in 
developing  regulations.  This  is  my  major 
criticism  of  this  bill. 

I  am  not  altogether  con\inced.  either, 
that  the  estimate  of  100.000  homeowners 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
gram is  accurate.  Nor  am  I  much  en- 
couraged by  a  projection  of  need  for 
such  legislation  through  1978.  Are  we  to 
assume  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Currency  and  Housing  is  projecting 
high  unemployment  that  far  in  the 
future?  The  question  is  rhetorical,  but 
at  some  point  we  will  need  an  answer  as 
we  pile  up  deficits  for  the  future. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chaimian.  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
brought  forth,  in  H.R.  5398,  a  legislative 
rarity — a  bill  that  not  only  is  well  in- 
tentioned,  but  one  which  has  a  reason- 
able i)rospect  of  achieving  those  noble 
intentions. 

After  two  disastrous  experiences  with 
unworthy  and  fatally  flawed  pieces  of 
housing  legislation,  this  House  should 
now  applaud,  and  I  do  so.  the  fine  work 
of  the  committee  and  especially  of  the 
author,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashleyi.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  equally  dis- 
tinguished ranking  members. 

Most  of  us  here  still  have  nightmares 
about  the  Long  amendment  to  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act,  a  proposal  now  unhappily 
on  our  statute  books  which  rewards  the 
relatively  affluent  at  the  expense  of  the 
less  affluent.  The  Emergency  Middle  In- 
come Housing  Act,  H.R.  4485,  whose  in- 
tent is  to  help  middle-income  home  buy- 
ers, but  whose  effect  will  likely  retard 
the  recoveiT  of  the  housing  industry,  is 
also  an  unhappy  memory.  That  backdoor 
spending  proposal  will,  hopefully,  not 
become  law. 

These  two  experiences,  and  the  op- 
position of  the  administration,  may 
cause  suspicions  that  H.R.  5398  is  just 
another  random  and  ineffective  shot  by 
one  of  our  committees,  trying  to  pin  an 
antirecession  award  on  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers.  I  think  it  is  not. 
I  think  H.R.  5398  is  a  thoughtful  piece 
of  work  which  we  are  iwssing — for  once — 
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in  advance  of  the  piedjctable  emergency         Again,  Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  want  to  state  lag  behind  increases  in  unemployment 

"^^                                                                      ''lat  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit-  rates   by   3   to   6  months    In   the  pariu 

H.R,  5398  IS  aimed  duectly  at  people     tee  has  renewed  mv  faith  in  the  legisla-  months  of  1975,  unemployment  has  risen 

^vho  are  victmis  of  recession^  There  is  no     live  process  and  in  the  Congress.  We  have  sharply,  and  we  can  expect  the  number 

indn-ect  stimulus  or -trickle  down- action     done  so  many  frivolous,  unwise  things  of  nationwide  home  delinquencies  to  hse 

here.   It   is  calculated   to  carry   unem-     in  the  name,  or  gui.se.  of  rece.ssion  figj^it-  .Mgnificantly  in  the  spring  and  summer 

isen 

this 

e- 

be- 

■jc     it-ni.s.  .viy  coiuTiatuia lions  to  tne  commit-  i  ome^;  evident 

paid  by  HUD.   Advances^  M.cured   by  a      tee.  and  my  p.n-^onal  thanks  for  rcslor-  The  Homeowners  Relief  Act  is  intended 

junior  hen.  will  have  to  be  repaid.               me  mv  optimism.  to  a-sist  homeowners  who  have  suffered 

The  bill  aim.=  at  working  people  v  ho         Mr.    DRINAN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I    am  a  significant  decline  in  income,  and  are 

own  their  own  homes    While  all  Amen-  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  Emer-  financially  unable  to  meet  their  mort- 

cans  are  supposed  to  be  equal,  this  is  a  gency  Homeowners  Relief  Act.  H.R.  5398.  ^;.ge  payments.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 

highly  productive  class  of  our  citizenry      I  am  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  the  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  temporary  legisla- 

which  ought  to  be  protected  from  having  Homeowners  Relief  Act.  as  there  is  little  non,   and   no   new   assistance  could  be 

Its  homes  reiro.sses.^ed  m  a  time  of  re-  ciuestion  in  my  mind   that   the  current  made  under  its  provisions  after  July  1 

ce.ssion.  It  IS  especially  appropriate  that  recession  is  endangering  the  well-being  1976.  In  addition  to  helping  the  home- 

the    bill   covers    underemployment,    too.  .md  the  homes  of  many  Americans  today,  owner,    the   bill   would  have   the  added 

This  IS  a  class  of  people  who  will  want  In  many  cases,  workers  who  are  now  un-  benefit  of  preventing  a  rash  of  distress 

to   be   working.   We   want    no    •vertical  employed  have  invested  much  of  their  .-ales  of  hou.ses,  a  situation  which  would 

notch     to   discourage   their   temporary  life  .savings  m  their  homes  which  mav  be  only   serve  to  worsen  further  the  eco- 

employment.  or  part-time  employment,  taken    from    them    through    foreclo.-urc  nomic  picture  in  many  area^^   Assistance 

m  other  than  their  usual  tr.ides.  proceedings.   This   would   indeed    be    an  undpr  this  program  would  also  allow  fi- 

Critics  have  indicated  that  since  rie-  unconscionable  .situation,  and  it  is  for  nancial  institutions  with  large  holdings 

hnquency   rates  are  low.  the  bill  is  not  this   reason   that   I  so  strongly   support  of  delinquent  mortgages  to  continue  their 

needed.  On  the  contiary.  it  is  about  time  H  R.  5398.  mortgage  lending  activity  to  new  home 

this  Congress  got  out  in  front  of  a  po-         Tiie  Homeowners  Relief  Act  basically  buvers    a  factor  which  is  important  to 

tential  emergency.  If  the  funds  are  not  autnorizes  t:'mi)oiary  assistance  to  help  our  overall  economic  recovery 

needed,  they  do  not  have  to  be  spent.  defray    mortgage    payments    on    homes  a.-.  I  have  stated  previously   HR    5398 

The  investment  of  the  Federal  Govern-  owned  by  persons  who  are  temporarily  can  provide  emergency  mortgage  relief 

ment  would  .seem  to  be  pretty  well  pro-  miemployed  or  underemployed.  The  leg-  payments  of  up  to  $250  per  month    In 

tected  under  this  bill,  first,  it  is  a  loan  i-^lation  would  make  available  repayment  order  to  be  eligible  iov  these  rehef  pav- 

program.  The  Government's  security  will  emergency  mortgage  relief  payments  ol  nients.    however    a   number   of   general 

come  after  other  prior  lienholders.  but  up   to  S250  per  month  for  homeowners  i  ondiiions  must  be  met 

m  most  cases,  the  market  prices  of  the  v\ho   are   simply    unable    to    meet   their  First,  the  homeowner  must  have  suf- 

homes  have  increa-ed  so  that  values  are  mortgage  payments  due  to  current  eco-  icied  a'severe  reduction  in  income  due  to 

sufficient   to  cover   the   loans.   There   is  nomic  conditions.  The  assi.stance  which  ;nvoIuntary  unemployment  or  underem- 

also  a  provision  allowing  the  Government  is   provided   m   the  bill   is  intended   for  ployinent  as  a  result  of  the  current  eco- 

to  recapture  its  loan  from  capital  gains  tho.se  homeowners  who  have  already  had  nomic  situation 

when  the  home  is  sold  foreclosure  action  initiated  against  them.  Second,  the  mortgage  payments  must 

H.R.     5398     authorizes     S500     million         Belore  continuing  with  a  more  detailed  have    been    delinquent    for    at    least    2 

which  is  expected  to  be  expended  over  e>;pIanation  of  the  Relief  Acts  provisioi^.s.  months,  and  the  mortgage  holder  must 

the  next  3  fi.scal  years    Estimated  cost  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  indicate  why  ^ave  notified  the  homeowner  of  its  in- 

for  fiscal  1976  is  $100  million  -his  act  is  necessary.  From  a  general  eco-  tent  to  foreclose 

Since  it  is  a  loan  program,  the  actual  nomic  perspective,  many  may  think  that  Third,  the  mortgage  holder  must  notify 

cost    to   the   taxpayers   would    be   much  '">'  explanation  is  not  needed,  as  the  suf-  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

le.ss — only  the  cost  of  the  administration  Jenng  which  the  recession  has  impo.sed  is  Development  that  the  circumstances  in- 

of  the  program  plus  whatever  loan  losses  ^i^Jne  evident.  It  is  very  easy,  however,  volved  do  not  allow  the  financial  institu- 

are  incurred.  for  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  to  become  tjon  to  permit  forebearance 

Only  one  aspect  gives  concern.  HUD  is  msulated  from  the  har.sh  realities  of  cop-  Fourth  the  property  must  be  the  prin- 

not  famous  for  brilliant  administration.  '"S  with  the  a\  erage  workers  budget  and  p,pai  residence  of  the  homeowner    and 

For  this  program  to  work  well,  the  De-  f^ost^  o^  living.  The  first  quarter  of  1975  ti^e,.^  would  have  to  be  a  reasonable  ex- 

partment  will  have  to  show  better  than  i^rought  the  mo.st  severe  recession  since  penation  that  mortgage  payments  would 

average  performance.  It  will  be  a  stern  '"^  sreat  depression  m  the  1930's.  and  be  resumed 

test  of  the  new  Secretary.  ^'if  difficulties  which  have  resulted  are  ^he  Homeowners  Relief  Act  can  per- 

To  repeat,  this  bill  is  designed  to  help  --uD.stantial.             ,            .        ,              ,  mit   payments  of  up   to  $250,  but  this 

regularly    productive    people    who    are         Mr  Chairman^  tne  national  uncmploy-  assistance  is  given  to  homeowners  only 

being  temporarily  hurt  by  the  iwes.sion.  '"^I",  '''^^^   ^°';J^V''''!'   'I'^o   S-!',  '^^'■''^"^-  to  supplement   their  capacity   to  make 

They  need  and  deserve  help,  and  there  ^^  '^■' ."^i^^^J    l^at  about  8  million  per-  jheir  mortgage  payments  out  of  funds 

isarea.sonablepro.spectthattheywillre-  '2'}^.:'^ll2!'[^[:^°!^^'}^°'}^'^r'^y-'^Y'  which  are  normally  available  to  them. 

be 

they 

yond   a 

total 

1976 

piocesses.  ,„...:__  .         .  through    fiscal    year    1979.    an    amount 


A 
bor 


■      '  a  severe  droD  in  tlip  ernss  nit innii  iiinH  uiiougn    nscai    year    i9/»,    an    amoun 

The   Emergency    Homeowners    Relief  uet    fvith  iTe  GNP  di^p^^^^^^^  v-hich  would  assist  approximately  300, 

■t  has  one  more  unique  distinction.  It  j^piQ,^.  ^^^  ^^^.^^  jg-^  j^^.^^s  000   homeowners.   The   relief  payments 

irrows   heavily    from    the    depression-         /-„.„.„„„,„„,.„  f„ii.,  .,.,  V;,.,.  ..  i ,..  Mr     Snpakpr    xvnniH    hp    nairi    haric   m 


._.„ ^....,,   .„..  .^.^..,  payments. 

^  ,  ,,  .^  ,  ^  .,_  depression-  Commonsense  "tells*  us'that  when  the  ^^"'  Speaker,  would  be  paid  back  on 
fighting  Ideas  of  the  mid  1930s.  Congress  economy  is  faltering  serious  problems  ^^^''"-^  and  conditions  set  by  HUD,  but 
often  reinvents  obsolete  New  Deal  pro-  must  result  for  those  Americans  who  are  '^^  ''i"  interest  rate  no  greater  than  8  per- 
grams  which  do  not  work.  Here  is  one  directly  affected  by  the  recession.  This  cent.  Provisions  within  the  bill  allow 
reinvention  that  seems  well  founded  and  is  why  the  Emergency  Homeowners  Re-  HUD  to  defer  repayment  until  the  mort- 
probably  will  work  well.  Despite  the  pres-  hef  Act  is  clearly  needed  at  this  time,  gage  property  is  sold,  or  the  mortgage  is 
dice  of  the  overworked  word  "emergen-  Stati.stics  show  us  that  serious  delinquen-  retired.  HUD  is  also  required  to  secure 
cy  "  in  the  title,  I  urge  that  the  bill  be  c;es  on  home  mortgage  payments  tend  to  adequate  security  for  the  relief  pay- 
promptly  passed.  rise  in  periods  of  recession,  but  that  they  mcnts.  and  must  report  to  the  Congress 
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neriodically  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  can't  even  meet  my  bills— my  mortgage  (i>)  Emeigeucy  mortgage  relief  paymenu 

delinquencies   and   foreclosures   in   the  payments  are  unbearable  and  inflation  t^^^l'^^l^J'J^''"'''  ""''''  '''''"^'  "^  ^^^ 

housing  market.  takes  everything  else."  For  each  of  them,  (iftLnoider  of  the  mortgage  has  iiotifled 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  this  act  the  equity  in  their  nomes  Is  tneir  great-  ,,^g  mortgagor  in  writing  of  its  intention  to 

Is  mandatory  in  order  to  protect  the  est  asset — and  aside  from  being  their  roreciose; 

many   Americans   who  have   diligently  biggest  Investment — ^they  all  would  have  (2)  tiie  holder  of  the  mortgage  has  indi- 

saved  over  the  years  to  buy  their  own  to  pay  more  for  housing  at  today's  in-  cuted  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  and  to  any 

homes  Now  having  been  beset  with  un-  flated  prices  if  they  were  forced  to  hve  -'gency  or  department  of  the  Federal  oovern- 

'                        ,              o „„„J4  oic.«.TTTV.n^n  mem   responsible  for   the   regulation  of   the 

foreseen  and  adverse  economic  condi-  elsewhere  u  ^^„  „^,.  ;,.,,„  holder  that  the  volume  of  deUnque-.n  loans 
tions.  these  same  individuals  are  bemg  Thirty-five  milhon  homeowners  ha\e  ^,^  ^^^  portfolio  is  such  that  it  can  no  longer 
threatened  with  foreclosure  actions.  I  outstanding  mortgage  loans.  The  fore-  forebear  or  modify  the  repaymer.i  terms  of 
submit  that  in  a  society  like  our  own  we  closure  rate  is  nearing  a  record  high.  If  additional  delinquent  mortgages  and  main- 
should  help  such  individuals  coije  with  massive  foreclosures  occur,  with  at-  tain  normal  mortgage  lending  or  purchasing 
the  unfortunate  state  of  the  economy,  tempts  to  liquidate  hundreds  of  thou-  activity; 

and  therefore  I  heartily  support  the  pro-  sands  of   mortgages   in   this   depressed  ,    <^'    payments  under  the  mortgage  have 

visions  of  this  bill.  housing  market,  we  face  losses  to  lenders  '--  Th^'mongago'r  hL  incui^'e^  a'sub  Van- 

Mr.    MAGUIRE.    Mr.    Chairman,    the  and  the  entire  economy  as  well  as  to  tiai  UdtictTon  u?mcome  ^^fesult  of  in- 

House  has  taken  under  consideration  a  homeowners.  voluntary  unemployment  or  underempioy- 

vital  piece  of  emergency  legislation,  the  H.R.  5398  will  assist  homeowners — on  mcnt  due  to  adverse  economic   conditions 

Emergency     Homeowners'     Relief     Act  a  temporary  basis — to  meet  their  mort-  and  is  financially  unable  to  make  the  mort- 

(H.R.  5398).  This  legislation  will  enable  gage  payments  despite  a  significant  de-  gage  payments: 

homeowners  who  lose  their  jobs  or  suffer  cline  in  income.  No  new  assistance  could  '5'    '^"^  '^  '^  rea.sonabie  pro.^pect   that 

income  reductions  to  retain  their  homes,  be  provided  after  July  1, 1976.  The  meas-  -I'ttmeTitf  n°ece'S^ar  ^^or"'^  \\mfelxlm  uon 

1  cosponsored  the  original  version  of  this  ure  will  prevent  a  rash  of  distress  sales  of  mort"ag"^avments°arrd  "  '"'^sump  :on 
bill  when  it  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  houses  with  a  consequent  destabiliza-  ,6)  the  mortgaged  property  is  the  princi- 
Banking    and    Currency    Committee    I  tion  of  residential  markets  in  certain  pal  residence  of  the  mortgagor. 

strongly  support  its  passage  today.  areas.    Assistance    under    the    program  ici   Mortgage  relief  payments  on  beha'.f 

Our  unemployment  rate  soared  to  8.7  would  also  permit  financial  institutions  "f  a  homeowner  may  be  in  an  amount  up  to 

percent  in  March.  In  my  own  State  of  with  large  holdings  of  delinquent  mort-  ^'^«  amount  of  the  principal,  interest,  taxes 

New  Jersey,  over  11  percent  of  the  work  gages    to   maintain   much-needed   new  srounA  rents,  hazard  insurance,  and  mon- 

force  is  unemployed,  and  fully  8  million  mortgage  lending  activity.  Ifc'rl^a  "e' bT\u?ni>rents"n.a"u  not  V" 

persons  across  our  Nation  are  unable  to  This  legislation  will  enable  the  finan-  Teed  $25o' per  month 

find  work.   The  overall  decline  in  the  cially   distressed  homeowner   to   retain  ( a  i  Mortgage  relief  payments  may  be  m.ide 

economy  is  reflected  in  a  severe  drop  in  his  greatest  asset — his  own  home.  At  the  by  the  secretary  for  up  to  twelve  months, 

the  gross  national  product — a  full  6  per-  same  time,  it  will  stabilize  and  lend  vl-  a"d  may  be  extended  once  for  up  to  twelve 

cent  drop  from   first  quarter  levels   in  tality  to  an  economy  mired  in  recession  additional  months.  The  secretary  shall  rc- 

1974.  encouraging  mortgage  holders  to  fore-  "^'^''"'^  "'^  mortgagor  to  report  any  increase 

Delinquencies  in  home-mortgage  pay-  bear— not  foreclose.  Importantly   it  will  '"  '"come  which  wui  perrnit  a  reduction  or 

ments  tend  to  rise  in  periods  of  reces-  spread  avaUable  Federal  funds  as'  widely  ;;;™a;'°nofn^°^tgage  relief  payments  aur- 

sion    Yet,  history  indicates  that  rising  as  possible,  and  concentrate  their  use  on  Te)  Mortgage  relief  payments  made  under 

mortgage  delinquency  rates  tend  to  trail  homeowners  most  in  need  of  them.  this  Act  shall  be  repayable  by  the  homeowner 

unemployment  rate  increase  by  3  to  6  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  sec- 

months.  Because  the  unemployment  rate  Chairman,  I  have  no  fiu'ther  requests  for  retary  Ehaii  prescribe,  except  that  interesL 

began  to  skyrocket  in  September  1974,  time.  ni  such  payments  shaU   not  exceed  8  per 

we  are  hkely  to  face  sharp  increases  in  Mr.  BARRETT  Mr  Chairman  I  have  centum  per  annum.  The  Secretary  may  defer 

the  frequency  of  mortgage-delinquencies  no  further  requests  for  time           '  repayment  of  the  mortgage  relief  payments 

in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1975.  The  The  CHAIRMAN  There  beine  no  fur-  """\'^f  disposition  of  the  property  or  the 

Pofio.-<ii   vxr^ryya  T  r,r,r,  -Qr,,,!,  n^n.-j  oU^^,,.  i..-          ^ i.i.n.j^iyinj.M .  X iici c  ocing  no  lur-  completion  of  the  period  of  amortization  for 

Federal  Home  Lc)an  Bank  Board  shows  ther  requests  for  time,   the   Clerk   will  the   mortgage.  The   Secretary  may  require 

an  increase  m  seriously  delinquent  mort-  read.  such  security  for  the  repayment  of  mortgage 

gage  loans  of  insured  savmgs  and  loans  The  Clerk  read  as  follows-  relief  payments  as  he  deems  appropriate  and 

as  a  percentage  of  mortgage  portfolios  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  How^e  of  "^='>'  ^^'^"'"^  ^"^'^  repaj-ment  by  a  lien  on  the 

m  dollar  terms  from  1  percent  in  Janu-  Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  niortg.aged  property.  The  Secretary  may  make 

ary  1974  to  1.31  percent  in  January  1975.  America  in  Congress  assembUd    That  this  ^"^'^  certifications  with  respect  to  the  proc- 

Unemployment    rates    for    household  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Home-  ^==^'"5   ^^   mortgage   relief^  payments   as^he 

heads  rose  from  3  percent  to  5.8  percent  owners' ReUef  Act".  ''                          *" 

between  March   1974  and  March   1975.  riNDiNcs  and  purpose 

For  married  men,  the  comparable  rise  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

was  from  2.3  to  5.2  percent.  Those  un-  (l)  tl^e  Nation  is  in  a  severe  recession  and 

employed  over  15  weeks  numbered  nearly  that  the  sharp  downturn  in  economic  ac-  ^'"':  t'  j"*]  '^^''^  ""^  ''"l^''u!^^'i  *°  ^^  """ 

2  million  in  March  1975  double  thP  fip-  *'^"y  ^^  driven  large  numbers  of  workers  P'opnated  for  purposes  of  this  Act  not  to 
ure  of  1  vpnr  n^n  Tfthf;  iT^^rr.^.^^  1"*°  unemployment  and  has  reduced  the  ^"^"'l  $500,000,000.  Any  amounts  so  appro- 
Uie  01  1  year  ago.  If  this  last  group  con-  incomes  of  many  others-  prlated  shall  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
tains  a  substantial  number  of  homeown-  (2)  as  a  result  of  these  adverse  economic  P^^ded. 

ers.    dehnquencies    on    home    mortgages  conditions  the  capacity  of  many  homeowners  (bl  Mortgage  relief  payments  sh^l  not  be 

are  very  likely  to  rise.  to  continue  to  make  mortgage  payments  has  '"^^^  ^^^^^  •'^^y  ^'  ^^''^'  except  with  respect 

Looming  recesrion   and  rising   unem-  deteriorated  and  may  further  deteriorate  in  '°  mortgagors  receiving  the  benefit  of  pay- 

ployment,     combined     with     exorbitant  ^^^  months  ahead;  ments  on  such  date, 

mortgage    rates,    are    virtually    evicting  ^^(3)  many  of  these  homeowners  can  retain  reports 

the  average  homeowner  from  his  homP  i?J^^  "^^^  temporary  financial  assist-  sec.  5.  within  sixty  days  after  enactment 

Young    workers    who    purchased    th^fr  ^"f^^".*!irv,'f  °!^i°J!2°5V°^.^-^P/-°!!:......  -'  '^^^  ^ct  and  withiTi  eaih  sixty-day  period 


deems  appropriate  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
and  efficient  Implementation  of  the  assist- 
ance  program  authorized  by   this  Act. 

AUTHORIZ.^TION    AND    EXPIRATION    DATE- 


homps  in  rprpnt„«orc  of  »,j„h  .,.!„„   '^Vu  .1^  It  Is  the  purpose  Of  this  Act  to  prevent  thereafter  prior  to  Julv  1.  1976.  the  Secre- 

SErVJirof    >fi!t    <    *    ^^P  ^.^^^*^  Widespread    mortgage   foreclosures   and    the  tary   shall   make   a   report   to   the   Congress 

mortgages    at    high    Interest    rates    are  distress   sa  e   of  homes  resulting   from   the  on  d )  the  current  rate  of  delinquencies  and 

leally    feeling    the    crimch.    Generally,  temporary  loss  of  employment  and  income  by  foreclosures  in  the  housing  market  areas  of 

their  savings  are  small  and  provide  no  authorizing  emergency  advances   to  home-  the  country  which  should  be  of  Immediate 

cushion  against  a  faltering  economy  or  ^"^"^^  ^°  ^^^^^y  mortgage  expenses.  concern  if  "the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  be 

loss  of  their  jobs.  As  a  result,  they  are  emergency  mortgage  relief  payments  achieved;  (2)  the  extent  of,  and  prospect  for 

suddenly,  through  no  fault  of  their  own  ^^'^^  ^-  ^**  '^^^  Secretary  of  Housing  and  continuance  of,   voluntary   forebearance   by 

faced  with  foreclosure                                     '  ^'"'^^'^  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to  mortgagees  in  such  hovising  market  areas: 

Throughout  my  camoaicn    I  knocked  ^   the  "Secretary")    is  authorized   to  make  (3)     actions    being    taken    by    governmental 

nn  r{           ff     ^          waiiipaifcij,  j.  KHocKea  repayable   emergency    mortgage    relief    pay-  agencies  to  encoiu-age  forebearance  my  mort- 

" w  n?    ^      ^    ^^  ^   ^'"^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^"^  "'^ ■  ™®"*^   '^^   behalf   of   homeowners   who   are  gagees  in  such  housing  market  areas:    (4» 

With    the    economy    the    way    it    is,    I  delinquent  in  their  mortgage  payments.  actions  i.iken  and  actions  likely  to  be  taken 
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^vith  respect  'i>  making  aisisiaiice  iinclfr  this 
Act  available  to  alleviate  hardships  re,iili- 
lug  from  :\iiy  serious  rates  of  delniqucacie^- 
and  foreclosures;  (5i  the  current;  defatilt 
status  and  projected  default  trends  with  re- 
spect, to  morigages  covering'  miililfamilv 
properties  with  special  attention  to  mori- 
(;.ages  insured  under  the  various  provisions 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  with  reconi- 
niendations  on  how  such  defaults  and  pros- 
pective defaults  may  be  cured  or  avoided 
in  a  manner  which,  while  giving  weight  to 
ihe  fina'Kial  interests  of  the  United  State-, 
tpkes  into  full  consideriiUon  the  urgent  need.s 
of  the  many  low-  and  moderate-iiicome  f.ini- 
ili''3  that  currenily  occupy  such  mult  family 
properties 

Mr.  BARRETT  duiiii-  mo  reiui:;^  ■ . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  coirsent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
tainted  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
;imendment  at  anv  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentl-man  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

Tlierc  was  no  objection. 

I  OMMtVTEE    .\.MKNDMENTS 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port tlie  first  committee   amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Comaiittee  ainendnicut  Page  2.  .strike  out 
hue  25  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  7  on  page  'J.  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

■■(2)  the  inoi  tguiior  and  holder  of  the 
mortgatje  have  indicated  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  any  agency  or  depart;nent 
of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for 
the  remilation  of  the  holder  that  circum- 
stances isuch  as  the  volume  of  delinquent 
loans  in  its  portfolio i  make  is  probable  iliat 
there  will  be  a  forei-lcsure  and  that  the 
mortgafjor  is  m  need  of  emergency  mortgage 
relief  authorized  bv  this  .Act.  except  that 
such  statement  by  the  holder  of  the  mort- 
gage may  be  waived  bv  the  Secretary  if  in  his 
judgment  such  waiver  would  further  the 
purposes  of  this  .Act," 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Miciiigan  during  the 
reading'.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  committee  amendment  has 
been  explained.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  i-eadinr;  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I.>  tiiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objet  lion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlae  question  is  on 
tlie  committee  amendment 

The  committee  amendment  was  agrcod 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  leijort 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  24, 
prior  to  the  word  mortgage"  insert  the  word 
full--. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  quotion  is  on 
tlie  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  v.as  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
th^  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  lo, 
strike  out  $250  per  month'  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  -the  lesser  of 
S250  per  month  or  the  amount  determined 
to  be  reasonably  neces.sary  to  supplement 
such  amount  as  the  homeowner  is  capable 
of  contributing   toward  such   mortgage  pay- 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wish  to  urge  .sup- 
port of  this  committee  amendment.  It 
clearly  is  intended  to  clarify  the  original 
language  that  tiie  Secretary  need  not 
make  the  full  $2.i0  payment,  but  only 
that  amount  which  he  teels  is  neces.sary 
in  view  of  t!ie  coii^ions  of  the  mort- 
gagor. 

The  CHAIKMAN.  The  question  i.s  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  i:^ad  as  folluws: 

Committee  amendment:  Paiip  5.  line  2. 
strike  otit  "mav  ■  and  insert  •shall  '. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlic  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleri:  will  report 
the  final  committee  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  i-ead  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5.  line  4. 
siike  out    -alien-  and  In.^ert    'a  lien". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qiustion  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  aereed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
:-n!end!npnts?  If  not.  under  the  rule,  tlie 
CoMimittee  rises. 

Accordin.uly  the  Committee  ro-se:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  WninuT,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  tiie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
'  H  R.  5.398  I  to  authorize  temporary  as- 
.-;-tance  to  help  defray  mortgage  pay- 
ment^ on  homes  owned  by  persons  who 
are  temporarily  unemployed  or  under- 
enn:)loyed  as  the  result  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  386.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
iMCvious  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
tiiem  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  ihe 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
r-assage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tiie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — .veas  321.  navs  21. 
not  votiivg  90.  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.   118 1 
YEAS— 321 


.Mxliior 

Ab,:i!!,' 

AiU'n.r, 

.Addahbo 

AlesaiKler 


.Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 


Ashley 

.Aspiii 

AuCoin 

Baldiis 

Barrett 


Bancus 

Haley 

Nowak 

Bei'.rd,  K  I, 

Hall 

Oberstar 

Bc.ird.  Ten  11. 

H.:uJiiiton 

Obey 

Bedoll 

Hauley 

OBrien 

Bennett 

Hannaford 

ONeill 

Berglaiid 

Hark.n 

OtuiK.er 

BeviU 

Harrington 

I'assinan 

Buiggl 

Har.-.s 

Patten 

Bif.'tcr 

Harsha 

Patterson.  Calif 

Bhitul-.,iMl 

Hastmi's 

PiUtison.  N.Y, 

BIouui 

Hawkins 

I'erkii.s 

Bou-p,s 

Ha:.e;..  iiiti. 

Peyser 

Bound 

Hebert 

Pu-kie 

Boiling 

He:-h!e;-,  W 

Va.  i  oaye 

Bonker 

Heckler,  Mass.    Pressler 

Bo  wen 

Hefner 

Pre'er 

Breanx 

Heinz 

Price 

BreckinrKlue 

He'-Stoski 

i'ritchard 

Bniikle:v- 

Henderson 

Hailsback 

Bioilhead 

Hulls 

Randall 

B-ooks 

Hmthaw 

Rangel 

Broomlield 

Hoit/man 

Rees 

brown,  Ciih:, 

Horton 

Kegu!a 

brown.  Mich. 

Howard 

Rcuss 

!.;iOAii.  Ohio 

Howe 

Riegle 

Broyhiil 

Hubbard 

Rinaldo 

Bu.'haii.in 

Htmt  ate 

Hodiiio 

Burgeuer 

Hutchinson 

Roe 

BMrke.  c\alif. 

Hyde 

Holers 

IMrke.  Fla. 

Jacobs 

Roncaho 

Burke.  M;is.s. 

Jarman 

Rooney 

Burlison,  Mo. 

.lellords 

Rose 

Burton,  John 

Jenreiie 

Rostenkov.slcl 

Burton,  Ph.ll 

P  -Johnson,  Cal 

if.  Roush 

Butler 

.lohnson.  Pa. 

Roybal 

Byron 

Jones,  N.C. 

St  Germaui 

C.irney 

Jones,  Okla. 

Santuii 

C.irr 

Jones,  Tonn, 

Sarasm 

Carter 

Jordan 

Sarbanes 

Casey 

Karth 

.Scheuer 

Cluiic-,- 

Kasten 

Schroedcr 

Cl.nisen. 

Kastcimu'icr 

Schul/e 

Don  H 

Kelly 

Sebeiius 

CUiwson.  Del 

Kemp 

Seiberlmg 

cievehind 

Ketfiiuni 

.Sharp 

I'  jihran 

Keys 

yhipley 

I  oheii 

Kind^.e-^s 

Simon 

1  'onable 

Koch 

Sisk 

Cciite 

Krebs 

Skubitz 

Coriniin 

Krae,!cr 

Slack 

Coughim 

I.iiFalce 

Pniith,  Iowa 

Daniel.  D;ui 

Lauomarsmo 

Smith.  Nebr, 

D.uuel.  Robert 

batta 

Snyder 

W  .  Jr. 

Lehman 

Spellman 

D.uuels. 

bevitas 

Spence 

Doininick  V 

bitton 

Staggers 

Dainel'^oii 

Lloyd.  Cahf. 

Stanton. 

Dims 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

James  V. 

Deianey 

Long.  La. 

Stark 

Derrick 

Long.  Md. 

Steed 

Derwiiiiki 

bott 

Steelman 

Devine 

Lujan 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Dickinson 

McCloskey 

Stokes 

Diggs 

McCollister 

Stratton 

Dingell 

McDade 

Stuckev 

Downey 

McEwen 

Stxidds 

Downing 

McHugh 

Sullivan 

Drinan 

McKay 

Talcott 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McKmnev 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Duncan.  Tenii 

Macdonald 

Thompson 

(111  Pon- 

Madigan 

Thone 

Early 

Maguire 

Thornton 

EckhiU-clt 

Mahon 

Traxler 

Edgar 

Mathis 

Tsongas 

Edwards.  .Ala, 

Matsunaga 

Udall 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mazzoll 

Ullman 

Eilberg 

Melcher 

■Van  Deerlm 

Emery 

Mezvinsky 

Vander  -Veen 

English 

Michel 

Vanik 

Esch 

Miller,  Calif. 

Vigorito 

Evans.  Colo, 

Mlneta 

Walsh 

Evans.  Ind. 

Minish 

Wampler 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mink 

Waxraan 

Fascell 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Weaver 

Fenwick 

Mitchell,  N.Y, 

Whalen 

Fish 

Moakley 

White 

Fisher 

MoUohan 

Whitehurst 

Flood 

Moore 

Whitteii 

Florio 

Moorhead, 

Wiggins 

Flowers 

Calif, 

Wilson,  Bob 

Foley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Winn 

Forsythe 

Morgan 

Wirth 

Fren/el 

Mosher 

Wolff 

Frey 

Moss 

Wright 

Fulton 

MottI 

Wydler 

Fucjua 

Murphy,  111. 

Wylie 

Gayclos 

Murtha 

Yates 

Ciinu 

Myers,  Ind, 

Young,  Alaska 

Gon/ale?; 

Myers,  Pa, 

Young,  Fla. 

C.oodling 

Natcher 

Young,  Ga. 

Gradison 

Neal 

Young,  Tex. 

Grassley 

Nedzl 

Zablocki 

Green 

Nichols 

Zeferettl 

Guyer 

Nix 

Hagedorn 

Mdan 
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.•\:\h''r 

jiaiunau 

Burlcsnu,  TeK. 

CuUin.s,  Te\. 

(■raiic 

Klynt 

Kc -nuuu 


,".  rl.nv 

.AiHleis.oii.  111. 
..Miilrcws,  N.C, 
.Ariiisirong 
AsUlJKiok 
B.i(li'.!o 
li.ilali.'- 
Beli 

Binghalu 
Bra.rtciiuis 
Cederbcri; 

Chiiplie" 
Cliisliolm 

Clay 

Colluis,  III 

Coiilan 

t'on.'.crs 

Cornell 

Colter 

U'Atuours 

(lela  Oar/a 

Delliiiiis 

Den  I 

D0(M 

Krleubo:'! 

Kshlcii,;  u 

I--Ii'.inev 

Fithian 

Ford.  Ml'  h 

lord.  I'cnii. 

Frarcr 

(liauuu 


NAY.S-  21 

Hansen 

Holt 

Lan'irum 

Millor<l 

Miller.  Ohio 

Monigomcry 

Pike 

NOT  VOl  I N( . 

Gil5bons 
Oilman 
Goldwater 
Gude 
Hanmier- 
schnitdi 
Havs.  Ohio 
Hick.s 
Highlower 
Holland 
Hughes 
Ichord 

Johnson,  CoI<j. 
Jones,  Ala, 
Ka;.:eu 
Leggett 
Lent 
McClory 
McCornnuk 
McDonald 
McFall 
Madden 
Mann 
Martin 
Meeds 
Melcalle 
Meyner 
Mikva 
Mills 
Moffeit 
Murphv.  NY 
OHura 
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So  the  bill  was  pas.scd. 
The   Clerk   announced 
pairs: 


Mr 

Una. 
Mr 
Mr 


Dent  with  Mr.  Andre". 


Hol.)crl.T 

Rousseloi 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Schnceljeli 

Sinister 

Wa.Lv.oiilier 

0(1 

r.iniiaii 

PepuiT 

Quie 

OuiUcu 

Rhodes 

Huhmoiid 

Risenhoo^cr 

Uobm.son 

Roscnthiil 

Ruppe 

Russo 

R\aii 

Shii^ci 

Sikes 

Solar/ 

Staiiioii. 

J.  William 
Steiger,  An/ 
Stephens. 
Svinuigtoii 
Symnib 
Taylor.  N  C 
Tcagne 
Trcen 

Vander  Ju'-,' 
Wil.son, 

Charle:  H 

can. 

Wilson. 

Charlc  .,  Te\ 
■y  a  I  roil 


tiie    toUowing 


Norili  C  iro- 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Chap;)«-ll 
Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Conyers 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  DeUuni.^ 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabaina. 

Mr.  Mtirphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Madden 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Metcalfe 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mrs,  Collhis  of  Illinois  with  Mr   Mills 

Mr.  Fithlaw  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Bafalls. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Mariin 

Mr  Ambro  with  Mr.  Symms 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Clay. 

^h■.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pai  uian 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali^oruii   \^i'li 
Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Rlsenhoover  with  Mr.  Ka/.eu 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Eshlenuui 

Mr     -Taylor    of    North    Carolina    v.  iin     Mr 
GibboiLs. 

Mr  Hughes  with  Mr.  Slelger  ol  Ari/oua 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mrs  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Hicks  | 

Mr.  Badillo  witli  Mr.  Stephens 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr,  QuiUen. 

•Mr.  D'Aniours  witli  Mr.  Shrivei 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Ashbrook 

Mr.  Hlghtower  witli  Mr.  Oonlan 

.Mr,  Leggett  witli  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia 

Mr.  Maim  with  Mr.  O'Hara, 

Mr.   Cornell    with    Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of 
I-f-xas. 

Mro.  Meyner  with  Mr,  Quie. 

Mr.  Gude  with  Mr,  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  with  .Mi    Vander 
J.i-t 

Mi-  J  William  Stanton  with  Mr.  McClory. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

'.1'-  fbo'.e  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ui\animous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
insert  their  remarks  in  the  Recokd  on 
the  bill  just  pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ith 
reference  to  the  bill  H.R.  5398,  the  Emer- 
gency Homeowners  Relief  Act.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  emergency  con- 
stituent busine.ss.  arriving  20  seconds  too 
late  to  vote.  Had  I  been  here.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  lui- 
Livoidably  detained  on  constitutent  busi- 
ness when  the  passage  of  H.R.  4005  took 
place  in  the  House.  Had  I  been  here.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  official  busine.ss. 
I  was  not  here  to  vote  on  H.R.  5398.  Had 
I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted  "aye.' 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  oflBcial  busuiess 
and  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the 
time  of  the  vote  on  H.R.  5398.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  for  the  le.u- 
islation. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  LOCAL  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  CAPITAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  INVESTMENT  ACT  OF 
1975  fH.R.  52471 

(Mr.  ROE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Public  Work.s 
and  Transportation  will  begin  hearings 
on  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  De- 
velopment and  Investment  Act  of  1975 
(H.R.  5247  >. 

This  is  a  vitally  needed  measure,  and 
one  in  which  all  Members  of  the  House 
must  have  a  great  personal  interest.  With 
the  official  national  unemployment  rate 
at  8.7  percent  of  the  labor  force — and 
true  unemployment  substantially  higher 
than  this — there  is  not  a  Member  in  this 
body  who  does  not  feel  his  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  putting  the  unemployed 
workers  of  this  Nation  back  on  the  Job. 

Before  I  explain  some  of  the  details 
of  tills  bill,  I  would  like  to  review  some 
of  the  developments  which  have  f;iven 
rise  to  the  great  need  for  this  legislation. 

Like    many    other    Members    ot    the 


Hou.-.e  I  lecentli  .siJcnt  a  week  and  a 
half  in  my  home  State.  UnemiJloymem 
there  is  currently  running  at  10. G  per- 
cent, and  it  is  the  sinjile  greatest  con- 
cern of  my  constituents.  Now  it  is  trui- 
that  New  Jer.sev  is  one  of  the  States  iiit 
hardest  by  the  "great  recession"  we  art' 
experiencing.  But.  jud^'ing  by  the  broad 
interest  and  .support  for  this  local  public 
;' orks  bill  .'hown  by  Members  from  ail 
parts  of  the  Nation,  I  am  sure  that 
my  constituents  arc  not  alone  in  then- 
concern. 

Indeed,  novheie  in  tlie  Natitni  i.s  tiiere 
a  local  economy  th,u  is  truly  healthy — 
nnd  liow  can  there  be  when,  nationally, 
we  are  producing  coods  and  ser\ices  at 
a  rate  fully  .$230  billion  below  our  eco- 
nomic capacity,  when  more  than  8  mil- 
lion workers  are  walking  the  streets  in 
search  of  employment,  when  25  percent  i 
of  our  indu.strial  capacity  lies  idle,  and 
fully  1  out  of  every  4  workers  in  the 
t^iant  construction  indti.stry  is  uithoui 
a  job? 

Clearly,  in  this  situation,  thei-e  is  ur- 
gent need  for  a  great  effort  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  our  citizens,  to  take  action 
lo  set  the  economy  rolling  again.  li 
ever  there  were  a  time  v.heii  dynamic 
national  leadership  v.ould  make  a  diiTei- 
ence.  this  is  it.  But  where  is  that  Ici'dei- 
shi))? 

Mr.  Si'eiikcr.  I  v  ::.s  -hotked  and  ii,j- 
palled  at  the  end  of  last  week  wlien  a 
top  administration  oflicial.  justif\ing  the 
administration's  do-nothing  position, 
told  report.ers  that  the  very  sharp  drop 
in  tile  economy  in  the  first  quarter  ol 
this  year  "assured"  an  upturn  .soon  and 
that  therefore  no  action  need  be  taken 
to  counter  the  recession. 

I  was  shocked  at  the  statistics  beui ; 
confirmed — that  total  output  of  good  ^ 
and  services  fell  10  percent  or  more  in 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  on  top 
of  a  9-percent  decline  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1974.  And  I  was  appalled  that  ad- 
ministration officials  would  still  be  at- 
tempting to  paint  a  rosy  picture  for  tJu- 
American  public  in  the  face  of  the  big- 
best  drop  in  production  since  1946. 

The  bad  news  is  actually  "favorable 
for  the  outlook,"  administration  officials 
.<=ay.  This  is  the  same  kind  of  economic 
doubletalk  we  have  been  hearing  for 
the  last  6  years,  and  I  think  that  v.e  in 
this  House  have  all  heard  enough  com- 
fortable assurances,  followed  by  di.^as- 
trous  events,  to  know  that  this  late.sl  as- 
surance deserves  our  confidence  no  more 
than  those  which  preceded  it. 

Why  have  we  Members  of  the  Huii'^e 
lost  faith  in  the  administration's  a.^sur- 
ances?  Why  are  we — both  Democratic 
and  Republican  Members  of  Congress — 
finding  it  necessary  to  fashion  a  con- 
gressional economic  policy?  A  brief  look 
at  the  record  makes  this  clear. 

Last  October  28,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  told  us 
that  unemployment  might  actually  reach 
6.5  percent  by  mid- 1975,  9  months  later. 
In  fact.  6.5  percent  unemployment  was 
reached  in  the  second  week  of  November. 
10  days  later.  In  December,  the  Coimcil 
of  Economic  Advisers  revised  its  forecast 
upward,  saying  that  unemployment 
might  rise  to  "something  over  7  percent ' 
by  mid-1975.  In  fact,  unemployment  rose 
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to  7.2  peicent  in  that  very  nioiiih  of 
Dcjrcmber.  And  in  January,  the  same  ad- 
miniotration  official  who  1%  now  telUng  us 
tliat  a  20  percent  drop  in  our  national 
r reduction  assures  a  bright  economic 
luture  told  us  that  unen^ploymcnt  would 
fce  betaten  7.5  and  8  percent  throu-^h 
1375.  Well,  ve  all  knor;  that  unemploy- 
r.icnt  is  no-.v  8.7  percent  headins  tow.crd 
10  percent  and  perhaps  higher  in  the 
rcxt  .'-.cvei  al  months. 

Is  it  any  wonder  thr.t  both  Democrat.'- 
and  R-pu'c!ican,<;  have  lost  faith  in  the 
adrr.ini.stratiou'i  econcmiL.  ]t\idti-ship 
nbihty?  Can  thcic  be  any  ouestjon  whj 
both  parties  are  now  v.or!;iiig  to  la -liion 
a  rongres.=:ional  economic  recovery  prc- 
?r:;m,  nurh  r..^  the  rereiUly  passed  Emer- 
gency Employnicr.t  Appropriation.  Act. 
which  wa^.  a  Democratic  initiative,  but 
which  attracted  strong;  .•^up,oit  from 
both  sidi?s  of  the  aisle? 

Our  Nation  must  have  -and  can  have — 
an  economic  rerovcry  .soon.  But,  clearly, 
we  ^^111  not  obtain  this  rr?ovcry  by  fol- 
lowuiii  the  coiuse  charted  by  the  "adminis- 
tration's economic  thtor^ti'  ians.  For  C 
year.':,  they  have  ta::en  the  economy  in- 
tentionally into  ri.neerous  waters  and, 
rather  than  tkirting  th"  dangerous  rocka 
of  unemployment  and  mfl.ititn,  they 
have  cra.^hcd  into  tliem  repeatedly. 

A.S  I  mentioned  earlier,  la.st  week  a  top 
administration  .spokesman  as.su. ed  u> 
ihot.  berause  production  i;  dropping  and 
uiiemrloym.enl  is  getting  \\or*e,  things 
are  bound  to  get  better.  Tlii;:  same 
.spokesman  blame-,  the  downturn  in  part 
on  'the  lifeboat"  mentality  which 
gripped  the  conjui:Tcr  ::o  .strongly  late  la^t 
year."  I  think  that  tliat  is  an  accurate 
ns.^e--ment— the  American  toiu^umer 
doe;  have  a  -lifcborvt  mentality."  And  I 
think  it  i.;  becau.-^e  he  has  seen  the  per- 
formance (.'f  the  captain  and  his  crc..-. 

If  this  N.\tion  is  to  return  to  economic 
vitality,  to  stron'^  production  raid  low 
unemployment  without  inflation,  there  is 
only  one  way  this  will  occur— throu;j:h 
the  action-  taken  by  this  Congre.'-o  to  feet 
our  Nation's  economy  moving  asain. 

No  Member  of  this  budy  has  a  ve.  ted 
Intere.st  in  reccs.^icn.  No  one  here,  be  he 
Republican  or  D.-mccrat,  profit.s  from 
unemployment.  Ic-.v  level.;  of  national 
production,  and  the  inflation  ia  prices 
that  this  deliberately  created  scarcity 
cf  fcods  has  engendered. 

For  6  years  v,  o  have  bcc:r  told  tliat  cut- 
ting back  on  iiroducticn  and  emoloy- 
mcTit  will  curb  inflation.  The  rc.valts  of 
this  awful  experiment  are  obvious.  The 
wreckage  of  Icrge  se.-nrents  of  our  econ- 
omy lies  .'^trewn  about  u<:  the  social  and 
human  ccnsequences  will  be  vi-^?ble  in 
a  few  years. 

And  what  happened  to  inflation?  Any- 
one who  has  recently  tried  to  buy  a  new 
house  and  has  seen— for  exaniiJle  here  in 
the  Washington  area— tiio  60  percent  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  a  new  house  over  the 
last  5  years  because  no  new  housing  is 
being  built,  soon  concludes  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  unemployment  in  the  admin- 
istration have  committed  a  ten  iblv  costly 
error. 

What  we  have  e.xiierienccd  is.  vei-j-  sim- 
ply described,  bad  economic  management. 
And  bad  management  is  not  a  partisan 
Issue.  Bad  economic  r'='r?fr»^ment  is  not 
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tood  for  bu-incss  or  for  labor.  Bad  man- 
agement cuts  into  business'  profits,  la- 
bor's wages,  reduces  the  return  on  capital 
and.  in  a  humane  .society,  nece.s.-anly  ni- 
creascs  Government  expenditures  to  pro- 
vide for  thoi^:;  T\ho  would  otherwi.se  go 
hungry  because  of  the  reduced  level  of 
employment  and  pioduction. 

What  the  Nation  nt;ds  no  a  i.  not  a 
Democratic -Republican  tug  of  war. 
What  wc  need  is  to  replace  niLv, aided 
rconoimc  policies  witli  a  carefully  laoh- 
i^ned  and  effect ive  economic  piogram 
which  has  strong  support  fro;n  a!!  ele- 
iiTjnt.s  of  the  Con;.;rcss, 

Tircre  arc  .^.'ine  uho  v. ill  say  that  this 
i  f  al  public  works  bill  Is  a  partisan  will. 
It  I,  not.  It  is  a  measure  designed  to 
itn-iulate  the  overall  national  economy, 
to  construct  badly  needed  and  long-over- 
due local  public  facihties  which  have 
been  deferred  becau.-.e  ..f  hi^h  Jinancing 
tocts.  and  to  bring  down  unemplnymeni 
in  two  of  the  economy's  largest  ar.d  most 
.seriously  dinncs.sed  inducrus,  consiruc- 
t:on  and  materials  production.  This  bill 
represents  not  partisanship,  but  gr>od 
management.  A.,  its  title  .says,  it  l\  an 
investment. 

This  program  v. ill  p;;y  f  ,r  it.^tlf  within 
several  years  through  increased  taxes 
paid  by  constiiiction  fums  and  laborers. 
and  it  will  help  give  otlit  r  area--  of  the 
economy  tiic  stimulation  they  need  to 
hcd  back  toward  full  production,  it  will 
put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pet.ple  to 
^\ork.  and  it  will  help  cut  wcilare  and 
imemployment  compensation  costs  And 
It  r.ill  give  us  thousands  of  badly  n"eded 
new  public  facilities. 

It  is  certainly  tnje  that,  hi  the  -hort 
ran.  tins  measure  will  cost  monev— but 
nowhere  near  the  amount  of  money  we 
Will  lose  if  we  fail  to  pa  :s  this  and  simi- 
lar mcasiu-es  to  get  the  econcmy  running 
again,  so  that  Federal,  State,  and  local 
povernments  will  once  again  have  the 
tax  receipLs  ncoded  to  prevent  a  contin- 
uation of  the  huge  budget  deficits  we  are 
now  experiencing. 

A  word  or  two  about  deficits  Is  probablv 
m  order. 

No  one  likes  deficits,  I  do  not  hke  them, 
and  I  know  that  my  Democratic  at;d  Rc- 
!;ubii:'an  colleagues  in  this  House  do  not 
like  them.  2ut  deficits  can  be  avoided 
and  the  way  to  avoid  them  is  not  to  rein 
in  the  cxpansicnary  impetus  this  Govern- 
ment can  provide,  but  rather  to  give  the 
economy  the  stimulation  it  needs  so  that 
V  0  can  bring  an  end  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  huge  deficits  which  are  being 
visited  upon  us  by  Uie  policies  of  the 
very  ecoticnnc  theoreticians  who  say  they 
ere  mo..t  concerned  about  the  si/,e  of  the 
Federal  deficit  and  who,  by  Uieir  poli- 
cies, have  forced  us  into  our  ciu-rent  posi- 
tion of  curtailed  production,  high  lui- 
employment.  diminishing  business 
profits,  and  falling  tax  receipts. 

America  is  a  stron<r  and  wealth\-  coun- 
try. But  it  will  not  remain  so  if  we  con- 
tinue to  piusue  the  economics  of  scarcity. 
We  have  abundant  productive  capacity, 
and  we  must  u.se  it.  There  is  no  excuse' 
for  failure  to  do  20. 

The  President  has  led  the  way  in  rec- 
omm.ending  a  tax  cut,  despite  the  .'^hort 
term  deficit  thereby  created.  He  has 
showni  that  he  will  not  be  held  captive 


by  his  ad-.  i.sers.  who  have  led  us  Into  our 
current  economic  morass.  Let  us  in  th° 
Congress,  then.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans ahke.  not  fail  to  follow  where  the 
President  has  led.  We  will  hear  tired 
bankrupt  arguments  that  we  will  ^reate 
increa.^ed  inflationary  pr(s;ure^.  Let  us 
i.ot  be  di.-rnaded  by  tiicin. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  soi;rcc-  of 
these  argument.-— the  very  i>eople  who.se 
policies  took  inflation  4.2  to  12  percent 
annually,  who  lock  unemployment  from 
3.6  percent  to  near  9  percent.  And  .sec- 
ora!.  let  us  con.  ider  logic:  under  v.hat 
conceivable  economic  formulation  \.o',ild 
stimulation  of  an  industry  in  whlih  23 
percent  ot  the  workers  arc  unemployed 
and  in  which  luore  Ihnn  20  i^ercent  cf 
the  productive  cai  acily  lie^  :Ulc  produce 
i'l  nation? 

Idle  capacity  in  th.f  construction  in- 
dustry L  tens  of  billions  q!'  dollars.  We 
are  proposing  in  this  local  public  facili- 
ties construction  measure  to  .si)cnd  .f5  bil- 
lion. This  is  not  going  to  cause  inflaMon 
Tins  money  nill  be  spent  quickl,-.  rela- 
tively on  mcdest.  rapid  .'tart-up 
projects.  And  even  if  it  were  not  fully 
expended  for  IS  months,  by  tiie  rd.min- 
istration.s  own  pi  ejections  in  the  report 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advi.^o'-s  we 
uill  still  have  national  unemplovm^i.t  at 
8  i-crce.!t  3  ye;irs  frcm  now. 

A  $5  billion  construction  progiv.;:!  is 
-siinnly  i,ot  going  to  crecte  inflation  in 
an  ec'jiionjy  with  8  pe.-cent  uncir  loy- 
luf^nt.  and  in  an  in.'u.^try  with  1:.5  1  crcent 
unemployment.  Finally,  this  proposal 
:ia-,  b'cn  tested  in  seveial  economic  mod- 
el.; wliii  h  have  proved  to  be  remarkablv 
accurate  in  preuicliiig  the  consequences 
ol  Federal  hsccl  and  monetary  policies 
In  not  one  of  thosp  models  Is  the  infla- 
lionan  impact  of  this  bill  measurable.  It 
:s  in  laet,  negligible. 

Why  then  should  we  t^elay?  Well,  I 
can  assuie  you  that  we  on  Uie  Economic 
Development  Subcommittee  and  on  tht' 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee V  111  not  delay.  We  will  hold  h.ear- 
ings  this  v.eck  and  next  vreek  and  we  will 
bring  before  this  House  as  soon  as  po.-^- 
sible- as  so  many  Members  have  asked 
•is  to  do— a  bill  to  get  this  economy  mov- 
ing aga.ir,  to  put  people  to  work,  to  build 
needed  public  facilities,  md  to  counter 
the  general  recession  in  a  nonmflatiotiarv 
manner,  in  fact,  in  a  manner  which  wi'l 
literally  pay  for  it.self  through  Increased 
tax  receipto  at  all  levels  of  government. 
It  is  time  that  thi.s  Congress,  Repub- 
licans   and    Democrat.-:;    united,    turned 
away    from    th?    economic    policies    of 
scarcity  which  have  put  millions  of  our 
people  out  of  their  jobs,  brought  bairk- 
niptcy  to  a  steadily  growing  number  of 
businesses,    and    brought    huge    deficit- 
upcn  tile  Federal.  States,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. With  the  local  public  facilities 
bill  on  which  we  begin  hearings  tomor- 
vow   iH.R.  5247),  the  Congress  has  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  major  step  in  Ihl?; 
vitally  important  direction.  It  is  an  op- 
portunity that  I  am  confident  we  shall 
'■v>t  fnil  to  seize. 


THE  KISS  OF  DEATH 

'Mr.  HANSEN  asked  aird  was  given 
permission  lo  add'-e.ss  the  House  ::•)•  I 
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minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kiss, 
(,r  is  it  Kissinger,  of  death  has  now  been 
ai)i'lied  to  Southeast  Asia.  Thirty  years 
ol  the  same  sick  wheeling-and-dealing 
American  foreign  policy  of  the  post 
World  War  II  era  is  just  now  conceding 
;.notli?r  victory  to  the  Communists,  com- 
pleting the  sellout  and  scuttling  of  two 
more  nations  and  further  isolating  the 
United  States  in  a  sea  of  world  hostility. 

Five  years  ago  we  induced  the  small 
nation  of  Cambodia  with  its  naive  and 
iielpless  people  to  abandon  its  neutrality 
and  take  our  side  against  a  ma.ssive 
enemy,  Hanoi  and  its  backing  from  Com- 
nninist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  early  1960's  we  upset  the  sta- 
bility of  South  Vietnam  by  assisting  the 
overtluow  of  her  government  and  creat- 
ing chaos  which  was  then  stabilized  by 
introduction  of  American  troojjs.  We  en- 
couraged the  population  to  fight  against 
tile  massive  strength  of  Nortli  Vietnam 
with  their  Russian  and  Chinese  backup. 
We  forced  the  Paris  Agreement  on  South 
Vietnam  with  assurance  that  violation 
by  North  Vietnam  would  not  be  con- 
doned. 

.'\j;:-;rcssion  has  escalated  for  months 
with  no  real  protest  by  American  au- 
thorities while  South  Vietnamese  sup- 
I)lies  dwindled  without  replacemer.t.  Con- 
gressional inaction  to  further  assist 
South  Vietnam  caused  frustration  and 
finally  panic. 

Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  are  now 
in  the  process  of  fading  into  hLstory — 
a  monument,  not  to  Communist  strength 
and  invincibility,  but  to  untypical  Amer- 
ican conduct  in  foreign  policy.  World 
War  II  was  won  and  the  world  relieved 
of  Fascism  and  Nazism  by  "uncondi- 
tional surrender. "  Since  then,  we  have 
adopted  a  fatal  "no  win"  policy  where  the 
only  thing  certain  was  the  eventual 
abandonment  of  our  friends  and  com- 
mitments and  our  own  embarrassment, 
inistration  and  bankruptcy. 

In  Asia  we  could  have  saved  our 
iiiends.  saved  face,  saved  lives,  saved 
time  and  saved  a  fortune — and  been  a 
uliole  lot  more  secure  at  home  if  we  had 
carried  the  war  to  the  enemy:  first,  so 
that  it  was  his  homeland,  not  that  of  our 
allies  which  was  torn  and  desecrated  by 
military  action;  second,  so  that  it  was 
his  population  who  suffered:  third,  so 
that  it  was  his  territory  which  was  nego- 
tiable: and  fom-th,  so  that  it  was  to  his 
interest  to  stop  aggression  and  stop 
fighting  to  allow  peace  to  prevail. 

As  has  been  said,  "the  road  to  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions,"  and  we  are 
certainly  going  through  hell  now  because 
our  words  of  friendship  and  sujiport  to 
other  nations  have  not  been  backed  with 
a  firm  and  consistent  policy  oi  action  and 
the  will  to  win. 


CLARIFICATION  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO 
USE  COMBAT  FORCES  IN  EVACUA- 
TION OP  AMERICAN  NATIONALS 
FROM  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

'  Mr,  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and  was 
aiven  peiinlsslon  to  address  the  House 
ior  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  in  his  message  the  other 
night  suggested  that  he  was  going  to  ask 
for  clarification  for  the  right  to  use  com- 
bat forces  in  the  evacuation  of  American 
nationals  from  South  Vietnam.  Today  I 
am  offering  a  resolution,  along  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  CAKRt  and  others,  to  request  that 
the  President  evacuate  all  American  per- 
sonnel within  7  days  from  South  Viet- 
nam, utilizing  civilian  transport  and  ci- 
vilian personnel.  I  am  very  concerned 
that  the  reintroduction  of  any  combat 
forces  into  South  Vietnam  would  start 
the  entire  American  involvement  again. 

It  has  been  stat«d  that  commercial  air- 
lines are  leaving  South  Vietnam,  some  ol 
them  with  only  50  percent  of  their  ca- 
pacity being  filled.  With  less  than  5,000 
American  nationals  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  feel  that  10  747  flights  could  remove 
the  last  vestige  of  American  nationals 
in  that  country,  and  get  them  safely  home 
to  their  families  within  7  days. 

Mr.  CARR,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L,  BURTON.  I  yield  lo  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v  ould  like 
to  as.sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  1  Mr.  John 
L.  Burton  • . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  speak  to  the 
question  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  to  support  the  resolution  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  Mr.  John 
Burton  and  myself. 

The  most  pressing  problem  in  our  cur- 
rent situation  in  Indochina  is  the  safe 
evacuation  of  the  6,000  American  citizens 
remaining  in  Vietnam.  This  must  be  ar- 
complished  soon  and  without  the  possi- 
bility of  involving  American  troops  in 
more  fighting  and  further  escalation. 

The  Burton-Carr  resolution  calls  for 
the  evacuation  of  the.se  Americans  within 
7  days.  We  are  forced  to  assert  this  kind 
of  congressional  leadership  in  foreign 
affairs  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  concerned  himself 
with  the  continued  well-being  of  General 
Thieu  rather  than  our  own  people. 

The  President  knows  full  well  that  the 
Congress  is  not  going  to  allocate  the 
$722  million  in  military  aid  that  he  has 
requested.  In  addition,  the  administra- 
tion is  admitting  privately  that  they  just 
want  to  "buy  time"  to  extricate  those 
Americans  left  in  Vietnam.  There  is  no 
justification  for  such  games.  The  time 
to  act  is  now.  We  must  make  it  clear  to 
the  American  people,  both  here  and  in 
Vietnam,  that  we  are  leaving;  that  our 
involvement  in  this  horrid  war  is  ended. 

Further,  we  must  do  so  with  civilian 
personnel  and  transport  equipment.  We 
cannot  allow  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
ti'oops  to  be  the  excuse  for  f luther  armed 
action,  as  has  been  the  case  all  too  often 
in  the  past.  Why  the  President  insists 
on  pursuing  policies  which  have  failed 
time  and  time  again;  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  thousands  of  lives  escapes  rea- 
son. The  Congress  was  duped  once  into 
agreeing  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion. We  camiot  afford  to  give  another 
President  another  loophole  to  commit 
American  forces. 

It  appears  as  if  the  President  is  simply 


not  hi  touch  witli  the  thinking  and  feel- 
ings of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans,  The  Burton-Carr  resolution 
seeks  to  instruct  the  President  as  to  the 
will  of  the  people  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress. 

We.  in  th°  Congress,  cannot  change 
the  mind  of  the  President.  What  ha.s  not 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  will  not 
hapi^en  now.  But  this  Congress  can,  for 
the  final  chapter  of  this  bloody  war,  tell 
the  administration  that  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  are  not  to  be  bartered 
with:  are  not  to  be  caught  in  a  crossfire 
and  w  ill  not  be  the  stake  in  a  futile  game 
to  keep  President  Ttiieu  in  power. 


ENGINEERS  PRAISE  YF-16  FIGHTEH 

I  Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  re\i.se  and  extend  his  remark- 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mi-.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  call  atttnition  to  tiie  recent 
announcement  that  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers — probably  the 
most  prestigious  group  of  its  kind  the 
world—has  selected  the  YF-16.  the  Na- 
tion's new  lightweight  fighter  prototype 
as  one  of  the  top  10  Outstanding  En:-;i- 
neering  Achievements  of  1974.  Sigiiii- 
icantly.  it  was  tiie  only  military  aiirraii 
so  honored. 

The  YF-Ki  was  developed  ior  the  US 
Air  Force  by  the  Fort  Wortii  division  of 
General  Dynamics.  It  is  the  prototype 
of  an  advanced  air  superiorit.\  fighter, 
and  the  National  Society  of  Profe.ssiona! 
Engineers  calls  it  a  major  achievement 
in  aeronautical  engineering. 

In  announcing  the  selection,  the  ent;i- 
neering  .society  said: 

The  YF-1«5  has  demouitraUU  inar.o'.uer 
capabilities  double  those  of  previous  ligluers 
with  outstanding  flying  qualities  iliat  allo^v 
accurate,  precise  weapon  delivery  under  liigli 
acceleration  conditions. 

The  YP-16  lias  the  poiential  of  fuel  sav- 
ings of  100,0(30  gallons  per  year  aud  a  Gtj  per- 
cent direct  manpower  savings  over  tlie  air- 
craft it  coulft  replace.  It  lias  the  potemial  01 
Sieving  more  than  $5  billion  in  llie  cost  ot 
niaiianiiiing  the  iiaiion's  tactical  air  farces. 

On  January  13,  1975,  the  Air  Force 
announced  that,  based  on  results  of  a 
rigorous  competitive  test  program,  it  was 
placing  an  order  with  General  Dynamics 
for  the  first  15  of  these  magnificent  air- 
craft for  engineeriirg  development.  The 
Air  Force  also  said  it  plans  to  put  a  total 
of  650  P-16's  into  its  inventory  by  the 
early  i980's.  Additionally,  the  Air  I'orce 
is  negotiating  coproduction  contract'-  for 
the  F-16  with  a  NATO  consortium  of 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Tlie 
Netherlands, 

It  is  a  source  of  special  pride  to  those 
of  us  in  the  Fort  Worth  area  that  m 
these  da^s  of  repeated  cost  overruns, 
production  .schedule  slips,  and  Inadequate 
weapons  system  performance,  the  two 
YF-16  prototypes  came  out  of  the  fac- 
tory at  less  than  anticipated  cost,  ahead 
of  schedule,  and  meeting  or  exceeding 
Air  Force  performance  criteria. 

Today  these  are  achievements  not  to 
be  taken  lightly,  and  I  am  proud  that 
the  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers has  paid  this  honor  to  the  great 
design,  engineering,  and  production  team 
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that  built  the  YF-Itl  piototvpe  aiid  vill 
mamifacture  iii,  succesbors. 
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TTir:    33TiI    AKNIVFR&ARY    OF    THE 
KATY?J  FOREST  MASSACRE 

'Mr.  MADDEN  a^ked  aid  was  given 
jeinii^ion  to  .iddies-,  the  House  lor  1 
minute,  to  re\i-«  and  cxund  hia  rt-iHaiks 
j-nd  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Ml-.  MADDi.N.  Mr  Si'Mker,  on  yester- 
day alteiioon  the  Ciucago  division  of 
the  Poiisli  AmeriLan  Congress  met  in 
tommemorcuioa  of  tiie  35th  anmversary 
of  the  Katyn  Foiw-r  Mi..-,,i:c  ;e.  Thousands 
of  Asnericaas  of  Polish  descent  met  in 
Trinity  Hall  .md  the  foIIauniK  re.-.olution 
w.is  adopted  I  submit  ihis  ic.oluiion  for 
the  conside.ntion  of  the  Members  of 
Congress : 

AUopteU  ai  the  mce*.i;4<  iu  Chl<-ago  ou 
Apia  13.  1975.  oa  The  SSUi  Amiiversary  of 
the  maasacre  of  Poh:,h  Officers  at  Katyn  and 
other  parts  of  RufsI.T  ;r.  I ')4«, 

Tt  Is  v.pll  kn.^wii  tha*:  tii  'he  fail  of  1939. 
vhen  Ormar.v  attacked  Pol  aid.  the  Polish 
!<rmy.  outnuniLcred  and  not  properly 
f  quipped  VAa  ir.PCfd  ro  vvl'liUirtW  to  the  fcfUit- 
«'.  u  pai  i  of  Its  toiUiij-.v. 

In  the  third  week  ni  thf  oiooiiy  w.ir,  when 
the  Pullih  Army  w  a.i  Ir.'-lng  to  regroup,  It 
v,a.=!  staiibed  In  the  na'k  by  -he  Soviet  army. 
The  Kdvanfi!!L'  Rn-iiiat'.i  in  the  eastern 
j'art  of  Poland  t-'ok  many  thousands  of 
c!vlli.:n3  and  nunt  iry  ir.-n  .aio  Ru-,.sian  con- 
centnuions  eamp.s.  Among  then  wore  about 
15,000  Polish  leader;,  uho  were  placed  a-s 
prisoiier.s  of  \'  .u-  laro  three  fi^nipj  I.i  Ko/lelck. 
Staroljlel^k  and  0-t:;*hh':-v  in  western 
Ru«'^la. 

These  Poli.'^h  Oncer-  .riHny  of  th^i.!  sofen- 
tists.  businessmen,  do  toi.s.  lawye.s.  profes- 
sors. pnJf('^sionals  of  all  hii,«llectual  levei?, 
uere  taken  from  ll.f>e  camp.s  afUT  8  monlhs 
'■I  ciptlvily  ,i:id  dl  ,.p|.>t;ared  In  Apr.l  and 
.'f.ivof  19t(). 

Three  years  li>ter.  bodl?';  of  the  4,500  Polish 
OiTicers  from  the  rimp  ut  K'^7!e!s)c  were  found 
m  ma-ss  prtives  in  KitvM  nenr  SmoieJisI:  !n 
western  Riis ■,>,?.  Bodici  of  Officers  from  the 
other  two  cnir:p>  wei-f  ne-t-r  found  ar.d  be- 
<  uise  not  or.e  of  the-n  ever  reappe.T^d  it  Is 
li^Ileved  thpv  were  aUo  irnrdered. 

TTie  luterni'tional  Con  mir-^e  or^tanfert 
d'uins;  the  v.  ur  hv  Ger  nrny.  after  'hrrotigh 
inre.'^Ugratioii  of  the  bodie=  of  the  dorument.s 
foi-nd  v.ith  the  victims  pnd  on  the  state- 
nienu  from  the  Rna.-,ian  villagers  di?i:ided 
that  the  murder  was  commuted  by  the  Rus- 
-i.ins  rlpht  after  -.he  prl^o.ipr?  were  tafccn 
:'-om  the  camps. 

In  19.'.2  the  American  Coi.^rew  Kal,  n  Com- 
;'!:tteo  under  the  chairm.^nsiilp  of  H rn.  Ray 
J.  Madden,  aiu-r  a  long  invesllgBtion  con- 
ducted 111  ti,e  Uiuied  Sta-,*s  and  in  Europe, 
(leclflL-d  that  the  uiiioiacre  of  PoU^li  Orlicf-rs 
ri  K..ivn  vv-as  D-.ade  by  the  Rii-slaiL5, 

On  the  bn.'ils  of  these  f,ac's,  we  .Americans 
>'t  Polish  ethnS.j  ^oxip,  commemorating  this 
■i.5th  Anniversary  of  mft->acre  in  Katyn  and 
m  other  pl.ices  in  Russia,  ttronglv  condemn 
this  act  r,f  gf^iioiide  and  demand  that  the 
present  Russian  Government  should  admit 
all  the  re.spon-->lbilitv  for  :he  cjia-.r-  c.iirmifed 
jiiPviissla  i!!  ici4a. 


r  JLL  rARTicii.-iiiorc  r:,"  THt: 

ELECTION  PUOCE.SoE,-, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenipo)'^  .^rr. 
T.oc,\H'.  Under  a  prcvirni';  order  of  the 
Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
"Mr,  Fken:-el»  i,  rrr-oanizfxl  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr,  FltEICZEL.  Mi"  Spcakej-.  tliis 
moniji'-  I  received  irj.i  the  president 


of  the  National  Association  of  Secre- 
tariet.  of  State,  Clyde  I.  Miller  of  Utah, 
the  attached  letter  and  resolution  op- 
posing the  adoption  of  the  post  card  reg- 
istration syst-ejn  included  in  S.  1177  and 
HR.  1686. 

This  re.'^olutioii.  uii;-..iimout;ly  adopted 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Nat- 
lional  A.siociation  of  tkcretarirs  of 
oitite.  l^  siniili.r  to  the  i^^oluiioa  the 
same  aoup  pas.:,vd  la.,i,  year  pricr  lo  the 
House  ..  deu  at  of  the  same  bill. 

The  .secrelaiJcN  of  the  several  ^;.^ttes 
have,  in  rny  judgment,  worked  uili;ciitly 
Ijward  full  participation  in  tlie  elective 
luoce^s  by  all  American.s.  They  have 
correcUy  pouited  out  that  Uiese  well- 
intentioned  poit  card  bills  have  been 
diav. n,  and  are  being  promoted  by  i^eople 
who  have  not  b-en  familiar  wilii  rei;is- 
traiion  and  election  process -.s.  They 
hold,  luid  I  ariree,  that  the  bills  uUl  cre- 
ate -nationuide  confi|^ion,■'•  interfere 
with  the  operaiion  of  Slates  clecilon 
mucluiieiy  and  impose  'a  substantial 
cost  on  American  ta\pa,ve:s." 

Thiit  is  lad  cnou;ih,  b.it  the  .s.cie- 
laries'  reso!ulion  goes  on  to  indicate' 
that  t;.e  bill-  do  not  ofl  r  any  promise 
of  si;l;.nanf.al]y  increasing  the  number 
of  rcLMitered  \G'eis.  The  sccietarie;,  arc 
most  anxious  to  participate  in  formula- 
tion tf  Federal  projaiam  and  policy  to 
improve  voter  rejistracioi".  Their  asso- 
ciation is  not  A  net;ativc  !,roup.  lloucver, 
their  opposition  to  po^t  card  registration 
is  sLioiis,  v;:orous.  and  correct.  The  Con- 
.■rc.s  .should  let  th-  people  who  hnow 
the  piocess  have  soine  dn-ect  input  into 
our  con  id:  r  ttions.  Instead  we  are 
imply  renewini;  our  push  lor  a  Federal 
;!;ot.am  we  do  not  even  ur,derstf,nd.  It 
i    lime  w  ?  li.'.tened  to  the  secretaries. 

The  resolution  and  a  letter  of  trans- 
n.itial  follow  : 
Hon.  Bill  Fhunzel, 
House  of  Rtpresetiltitiiet. 
WiLiiii.iyioil.  D.C. 

DL.vn  CoKcy.ESh^ixu  Fhen/fl:  On  Lelialf  of 
the  Executive  Co-oimlitee  of  the  National 
Ae-^'h  lation  of  Se.'retaries  oi  Stnte.  ai;d  w-orl:- 
Ine  through  their  election  section.  \\e  trans- 
mit herewith  copv  of  a  re.:oUitlon  adopted 
nn  .mnioii-.Iy  by  the  mernb«r.s  of  ihii,  Com- 
nuitee  at  their  Esecutlvu  Committee  niectu." 
on    .\pra   8.    Ilj75.  ° 

Tiid  Niitioaal  A.sacciation  of  Secretaries  of 
S.atc  ;..  the  oldest  organi.  aiion  of  state  offi- 
cials and  It  has  traditionally  sponsored  legl.s- 
latlon  de<;iened  to  improve  registration  and 
voting  I,->w,s  in  otir  natioir  It  ha-s  al:;o  con- 
cerned Itself  v.ith  analy.sisof  pending  federal 
legislation  aad  expressing  the  views  of  the 
members  rfc-,ixrdlni;  the  ieaslbiiity  and  ulti- 
mate aCect  of  .vach  leslalatlon  the  resolution 
,strongiy  opposes  the  adoption  of  the  so  called 
post  card  retrl.s' ration  svot'^.-n  ln.:-ided  in 
S  1T77  pnd  HR.  1686. 

Rf  peci  '.UK  yo\irs, 

CLYDr  I.  Mn  i.Ea, 
Prci.dcnt.  S'aticnal  .-Uno.  iution  o;  Scn- 
iariss  o/  Stutc. 

Rfsoi'tiok 

WheroB-  th»  Congresr  of  the  United  Statei 
Is  now  co7v<;ic;rrln<?  tv  o  hlUs  desl-rned  to  cre- 
Rte  a  national  .system  -A  post  card  vot<»r  repis-- 
tration.  S.  1177  and  H.R.  1686.  and 

Wlieieas,  tne-ie  two  bUI.s  ere  rinually  the 
iame  an  piopoi«ls  cor.sidered  by  Cue  Congress 
Uoat  year,  which  were  ciefeatcd  bv  ihe  Con- 
gress ofter  coiulderable  concern  "was  ral.'-ed 
by  the  election  r.dmir.i.strritors  throrghotit 
the  country,  and 

Whereas,  the  Executive  rommlttee  of  U-.e 


>.ation.il  A.-toci.  :iou  of  Secretaries  of  State 
an  cr^ani  uUtou  concerned  v.ith  the  orderly 
adnnni-tratlon  of  elections  and  the  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  elective  process  by  all  Amer- 
icans, is  meeting  this  day  in  reinilar  session 
in  Le.xlngtou,  Kentucky,  and 

Whereas,  the  .National  Association  of  .■sec- 
reiarie-  of  F..at<'  hu.s  hereujlore  opposed  biU.i 
substantialiy  ideuucal  with  the.-e  bUi-.  a.id 
^^'he^ea-.  :be  Executive  ConnnUtec  nuv.- 
reaffirms  ii.s  po-i;ioii  and  recognizing  'luu 
the.,e  hills  •vill.  if  aCi>pted.  c-eate  r.atio.i--. -de 
confi.iion  ani-i't^  the  clecinrcte,  intorferp 
with  tiie  sta:e's  tr.idiiional  operation  ol 
their  eleclioii  machin.-ry.  and  iinpose  a  -i.b- 
.-tanuil  C0.-1  on  the  American  taxpayers  at  a 
ume  when  ih^jr  tax  dollars  are  already 
stretched  to  the  lim»i.  and 

Whereas,  neither  of  the.-.e  bills  offoii  the- 
piomi-e  of  substantially  hicrea^ing  the  num- 
licr  ol  re{.i>i(-rcd  voters  in  this  country,  whlcli 
is  the  only  con.-civ,\ble  pui-pose  for  such 
leiiislation,   and 

Wherea.s.  any  -post  card  '  tluU  mav  be  re- 
quired by  both  b.:i^  v.  ould  be  so  complex  and 
contusing  that  the  avera^^'e  roter  will  not 
•veil  attempt  to  coinplete  It,  and,  since  tor 
ihat  reason  tlie  .states  will  not  adopt  the 
system  in  lieu  oi  ihcir  present  regiMration 
y^-ten,..  ne.nly  every  state  will  be  required 
'o  oper.i'e  dual  registration  systems,  ar.d 

Wnert-Rs.  the  cvperience  in  other  coun'rie^ 
domonstiaies  i,i.v  there  are  alternative 
Method,  of  regis-ra'ion  wl-ich  are  n.ore  ef- 
-eetive  and  le.-s  costly.  Now,  tiierefore,  be  ■ 
Kesohed  that  tiie  National  Association  of 
Sivrct.irits  of  Si  ate  communicate  throu'jli 
1!-  oiricei-.s  and  la,  illc;iiou  Conuuittec  to  tiie 
^.j-'propraitc  eommiltces  of  the  Congrc  3  i's 
serious  concern  that  the  pas-sage  of  a  na- 
tional po'.t  card  voter  registration  bill  v 'I! 
not  a-juove  wh.i;  its  -po:.,-.>rs  claim:  ivill 
ereate  an  undue  burden  on  the  Ameiicaa 
Uxpayer.  wno  will  pay  the  costa  of  dual  re- 
i=.iraiion  .-ysLeins;  is  an  unLonsiltutionai 
i.aiuigeiuent  on  iho  right.s  of  the  variou.s 
.  tales  Uj  conda,ct  election;.,  and  will  ;,e:;uu.-ly 
rrnfuse  voters  and  may  resale  In  disuifran- 
■  hising  them  for  certain  elections  And  be  i. 
It'rther 

RencivifJ  tba'  NASS  len'irm  Its  position 
u!.'alnst  any  such  sy.,tem,  th..t  it  work  cIo.seIy 
with  other  uroups  interested  m  the  conduct 
o:  eieelloiai  to  deieat  these  proposal.?,  and 
that  it  coiidnct  a  comprehensive  public 
awaieness  laograni  defiigiied  to  ale.i  Uie 
voters,  public  ofBcials.  atid  the  press  of  the 
clan.-ers  of  thi-  propc,:6  Itv.i/...tioa.  Ai.'d  be 
It  further 

nesoir  il  that  NA.S8  o.Tcr  to  work  rlj-ety 
wuh  others  hitercsted  hi  Improving  tlie  nd- 
mlniuration  of  election.^  to  develop  methods 
and  protrA.ms  not  only  to  increase  the  n  pis- 
tratiou  of  voters,  but  al^^o  to  iucrea,se  voter 
parvicipuiloa  In  elecilon.s  throughout  our 
country,  to  the  end  that  fall  and  knowl- 
edgeable participation  mav  be  made  bv  dII 
.'Vrrierlc.;;!' . 


THE  SITHOLE  HEARING 

Ihe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uiioer  a 
!-rcvious  crdci-  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michtgan  (Mr.  Dices  i  is  rec- 
ogui.^ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit,  for  the  thoughtful  consic'er- 
•  ticn  of  inv  collea^^ues,  the  substance  of 
Dean  Chnton  B.nmberper's  April  2  .state- 
ment to  ti»e  pruss  rcgardin^j  the  March 
arrest  of  tlie  Pwoverend  Ndabaninpl 
SitliiClc.  a  leader  of  the  African  National 
Cour.cil.  WC.  and  the  former  president 
uf  liie  Zimb  'bwe  African  National  Union, 
ZAr;u,  in  Rhodesia.  The  statement  also 
include-,  observaticn.-;  on  the  so-called 
fiotected  villages  hi  wluch  awiroxl- 
iM,Tte';,-  i]'iOOn  Airi-niis  aic  detained. 
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Ml",  Bamberger  Is  Dean  of  Catholic 
University's  Law  School  and  attended 
the  'healing"  in  Rliodesia  on  Reverend 
Sithole's  detention  as  an  obsei'ver. 

Dean  Bamberger  gained  the  impres- 
.-ioii  from  this  experience  that  this  so- 
called  hearing  on  Reverend  Sitholes  de- 
tention was  "conducted  for  the  particular 
j-.urpose  of  portraying  ZANU  as  a  s"uerilla 
movement  preying  on  African  people,  not 
representatives  of  tlie  poluical  concerns 
of  Afiic  an  people,  and  an  orgaiiization 
unworthy  of  being  a  party  to  negotiations 
for  a  political  settlement." 

The  "hearing"  itself  was  a  facade  as 
il  consisted  of  no  rules  of  evidence  or 
procedure,  of  evidence  being  received  in 
camera  and  without  the  accused  or  his 
counsel  being  informed  of  that  evidence. 
Provisioiis  were  also  made  for  the 
■executive,"  through  the  "Minister  of 
Justice,"  to  veto  any  judgments  made  by 
the  tribimal. 

The  text  of  the  ;ub'tamp  of  Dean 
Bamberger's  press  statement  is  a.s  fol- 
lows: 

SirHOLE  Kf.\ring 

This  is  the  substance  of  w'uat  I  .=a;ci  .r.  '.lie 
bceinntng  of  the  press  conrorenoe: 

I  am  Clinton  Bamberger,  the  Dean  of  the 
taw  School  of  the  Catholic  Univeisity  of 
.America.  At  the  request  of  the  I  awyers" 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  and 
Amnesty  International,  I  attended  the  hear- 
ing on  the  detention  of  Rev.  Sitlale  iu 
Rhodesia  from  Monday,  March  24  end  was 
iii  Rhodesia  until  the  Frld..y  of  that  v.  eek. 
My  statentent  Is  as  follows: 

Tiie  Government's  attempt  ;<•<  cor.fruct  a 
facade  of  Judicial  review  must  Ije  seen  for 
just  that,  a  facade — a  shameml  dtgradatloa 
of  Judicial  office  and  function. 

Limited  admlnLitrative  review  Is  executive 
action  and  not  Judicial  review,  even  if  two 
of  the  three  reviev.-ers  o.^cupy  high  Judicial 
oiTice.  A  hearing  without  rules  of  evidence 
or  procedure,  a  hearing  with  the  right  of 
tlie  reviewers  lo  receive  evidence  from  the 
itate  In  private  and  without  the  "accused", 
tire  detainee,  or  his  counsel  ever  being  In- 
formed of  that  evidence  received  la  camera 
and  exparte  is  not  a  Judicial  proceeding.  It 
<'juld  hardly  be  expected  to  lead  to  any  re- 
sult except  afHrmatlon  of  the  atrest  and 
imprisonment.  Further  evidence  of  this 
(ipftradatlon  of  the  Judicial  pincess  is  the 
'.villingness  of  the  acting  Chief  Justice  of  the 
High  Court  of  Rhodesia  to  chair  this  tribunal 
when  the  regulations  provided  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  tribunal  would  not  be  final  but 
could  be  vetoed  or  negated  by  the  MliUster 
of  Justice. 

llie  order  of  delemion  delivered  to  Rev. 
Sithole  when  he  was  arrested  on  JIarc'n  4, 
1975  was  apparently  hastily  drawn.  The  au- 
tiiorlty  for  the  detention  was  laid  In  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Power  Regulations 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  an-est  or 
detention. 

On  the  next  day,  March  5,  the  Govcrn- 
ir,ent  announced  that  Rev.  Sithole  would  not 
l>e  tried  In  a  criminal  proceeding  "iB)ecause 
of  fear  of  victimization  of  witnesses,  and 
the  fact  that  their  safety  v.'.Il  be  imperiled". 
The  Goventment  announced  that  It  would 
'set  tip  a  special  court  .  .  .  presided  over  by 
the  acting  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Mac- 
Donald"  (whose  name  was  misspelled  In  the 
Government's  statement).  The  Government 
iuincuurcd  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
'court"  would  follow  the  procedure  of  the 
High  Court,  unless  security  considerations 
I'Td  the  protection  of  wltjxsses  required  an- 
i  ther  course  of  action. 

There  was  no  law  or  regula'ion  wiiicli  per- 
;  Utted  the  convening  of  such  a  "eouii, '  or 
review  tribunal. 

Mine  days  later,   o!i  :.!ar  !.    14,    ID'J,   the 
CXXI 6?G— ratts 


Government  Issued  "Special  Court  Regula- 
tions" establishing  a  "Special  Court  .  ,  ,  to 
revle'W  .  .  .  any  detention  order  which  was 
Issued  on  the  3rd  March,  1975"  and  any 
other  order  which  the  Minister  of  Justice 
brings  to  the  "court"  within  one  month  after 
the  issuance  of  the  oi*der.  The  "Special  Reg- 
ulations" were  issued  for  the  case  of  Rev 
Sithole  and  no  other  detainee  said  »ei'e  Is- 
sued after  the  arrest  and  tlie  Government's 
annotmcement  of  on  rna. it  lioilzed 
procedure. 

A  provision  of  the  "speei;il  reculHtioi's" 
which  allowed  the  President  of  Rhodesia  to 
disregard  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  "Special  Court"  and  detain  or  release 
the  detainee  as  the  President  wished  aroused 
criticism  within  and  without  Rhodesia.  On 
March  21,  1975,  three  days  before  the  hearing 
relating  to  the  detention  of  Rev.  Sithole,  the 
•special  regulations"  were  amended  to  oblige 
the  Minister  of  Justice  to  give  effect  "to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Court." 

On  the  same  day  as  the  announcement 
of  the  procedure,  March  5,  the  day  after  th© 
arrest,  the  Government  announced  and  re- 
peatedly publicized  that  Rev.  Sithole  would 
be  charged  with  plotting  to  assassinate  other 
African  nationalist  leaders.  That  .serious 
charge  was  never  brought  befo!-e  the  patiel 
of  reviewers. 

(At  this  point  or  at  some  point,  perhaps  at 
Ihe  beginning,  I  noted  that  we  had  Just  been 
informed  that  the  Court  had  upheld  the  de- 
tention and  had  stated  that  the  grounds  for 
the  decision  are  both  the  continuation  of 
guerilla  activities  after  the  cease-fire  and  the 
plot  to  assassinate  other  African  nationalist 
leaders.  I  pointed  out  the  importance  of  tiie 
finding  that  Rev.  Sithole  had  plotted  to  as- 
sassinate other  nationalist  leaders  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  no  evidence  was  produced  in 
public  on  that  point.  Subsequent  accounts 
state  that  the  alleged  plot  to  a-sasslnate  is 
not  a  ground  for  the  decision.) 

On  March  14  Rev,  Sithole  was  lnform.ed 
ihat  he  was  not  only  charged  witli  plotting 
the  assassination  "of  certain  Influential  Afri- 
can politicians"  but  also  that  as  President 
of  th©  Zimbabwe  African  National  Union 
( ZANU)  and  as  commander-in-chief  of  Zim- 
babwe African  National  Liberation  Army 
(ZANLA),  described  by  the  Government  as 
"the  military  vrtng  of  ZANU",  he  bore  respon- 
sibility for  violence  and  destruction  attrib- 
uted to  those  organizations  and  had  breached 
the  terms  of  the  "cease-fire  agreement "  au- 
notmced  on  December  11,  1974,  the  day  be- 
fore Rev,  Sithole  was  released  from  the  prior 
detention  of  ten  years. 

The  attorneys  for  Rev.  Sithole  requested 
the  particulars  which  they  considered  essen- 
tial to  deifend  the  charges  against  their 
client.  When  the  Government  refused  to 
give  them  that  information  they  sought  an 
order' of  court  to  obtain  the  information. 
Tlie  Court  denied  their  reqtiest  on  March  25, 
the  second  day  of  the  proceeding. 

By  that  day  it  appeared  that  the  govern- 
ment would  not  produce  evidence  of  the 
original  charge,  the  plot  to  assassinate.  The 
"President  Judge"  advised  the  Government's 
advocate  to  consider  producing  evidence  only 
on  the  second  prong  of  the  accusation,  the 
involvement  in  continuing  "terroiism", 
which,  the  "President"  said,  would  if  proven. 
Justify  the  detention  without  proof  of  the 
plot  to  assassinate. 

The  Rev.  Sithole  exercised  his  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  proceedings.  His  advocate, 
Israel  Malsels,  a  renowned  member  of  the 
bar  of  South  Africa  and  a  former  Judge  of 
Rliodesla,  announced  that  the  Rev.  Sithole 
had  concluded  that  he  would  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  reply  to  the  charge  of  plotting 
to  assassinate  other  African  nationalist  lead- 
ers. That  charges  had  been  unduly  publi- 
cized. Rev.  Sithole  stated,  by  Mr.  Maisels, 
that  it  was  "a  base  and  wicked  allegation 
devoid  of  truth"  to  which  he  was  anxious  to 
reply  in  a  public  forum.  The  failure  of  the 
tribttnal  to  grant  t'.ie  rcf,  ';<t  fa-  ptr'i'-tiinrs 


had  convinced  Rev.  Suiiole  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  defend  the  charge  and  "that  no 
useful  purpose  was  served  by  his  presence". 

Mr.  Maisels  stated  tliat  the  attorneys  and 
advocates  for  Rev.  Sithole  did  not  disagree 
with  bis  conclusion  and  his  dev.t.TiC'n  to 
w  iihdraw. 

After  the  departure  of  P«ev.  Sithole  the 
Governmeui  pre^-euted  for  the  iialt  of  thai 
dav  and  half  of  the  ne.xl  oay,  a  full  day,  the 
ip<limoiiy  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  head  ol  llie 
Ilhodfcsiaii  Special  Brunch,  the  leading  se- 
curity organi/,ation  of  tlie  state.  Mr.  Robin- 
son ie;.cl  from  docunieais  the  details  of 
plunder,  beatings  and  niuraers  attiibuted  (o 
!he  forces  of  ZANU  end  ZANLA.  Some  of  llie 
events  occurred  before  tlte  release  ol  Rev. 
Sillifile  iroiii  the  prior  detention  on  De- 
cember 11.  1974.  Oiiiers  cccurred  since  hit. 
release  and  belore  the  re-arre&t  or.  March  5, 
1975;  tne  document,s  were  placed  In  evidence 
and  read,  almost  all  entirely  by  the  witness. 
Ac  the  conclusion  ol  the  hearing  the  "Pres- 
ident" of  the  panel  advised  the  advocate  for 
the  state  to  make  the  original  docunient'- 
available  for  re",  lew  by  representatives  of 
the  press. 

I  had  the  Impretslon  tliat  the  "iiearing" 
v.as  conducted  for  the  particular  purpose  ol 
portraying  ZANU  as  a  guerrilla  movement 
jireying  on  African  people,  not  representative 
uf  the  political  concerns  of  African  people, 
and  an  organization  luiwonhy  ol  being  a 
party  to  negotiations  for  a  political  settlc- 
metit. 

t  *  • 

<\  t.lie'i  turned  to  ibe  suh'ect  rif  the 
■prcte'ted  villages".) 

.^►^out  70  kilometers  north  of  Sii!!>=b"ry 
tiiere  arc  8Ccordin;r  lo  the  Government  fi:;- 
tirp";.  40.0(10  people,  and  according  to  other 
liC'i'res,  60.0UO  to  68  000  people,  confined  l-i 
areas  euphemistically  called  "protected  vil- 
lage ".  There  are  21  "protected  villages"  in 
the  Cliiweshe  Tribal  Trast  Lend.  Each  head 
of  a  family  is  given  only  fifteen  square 
meters  of  land  on  which  to  live.  The  African 
people  norntally  live  in  a  family  unit  of  sev- 
eral houses.  Tliey  are  a  very  private  people 
v.ith  a  high  sense  of  .sexual  morality.  Nor- 
mally there  is  a  house  for  the  mother  si;d 
father,  a  separate  house  for  the  male  mcm- 
ijers  of  the  family,  a  separate  house  for  the 
Jeniale  members  of  the  family,  a  toilet  house, 
a  granary  atid  a  cooking  house.  In  the  "pro- 
lerted  villages"  the  people  are  required  all 
to  live  in  a  single  house  on  the  sm,.!!  area  cf 
II  ft  ecu  square  meters. 

Tl-.o  so-called  "protected  villagps",  which 
may  be  more  aplly  described  as  t  a  cntra- 
tioii  camps,  arc  surrounded  by  a  double 
fence.  They  are  chain  link  fences  about  six 
feet  high  with  four  strands  of  bar.jpd  wlrp 
on  a  slant  at  the  top.  About  every  40  or  50 
feet  along  the  outer  perimeter  there  is  r. 
tv.cnty-foot  high  light  standard  with  a  four- 
ioot  lorg  light  at  the  top.  These  ligh's  arc  O" 
eve'-y  nigh.. 

Loud  t^peakers  ha-e  b-'en  In-^talled  i.'l  the 
cimps  for  broadcast  of  the  Goverrime.'it's 
radio,  something  called  fiped  loci  pro- 
gram.s,  and  music  to  keep  the  people  happy. 

Tlie  sanitation  Is  terrible.  The  people  In 
some  camps  are  given  a  three-foot  concrete 
pipe  for  defecation.  In  other  camps  the; 
'■nly  are  able  to  dig  a  pit  and  cover  It  witii 
.•^tlcks  witli  a  narrow  opening.  One  person  de- 
.'■cribed  this  situation  to  me  by  savinr?  that 
we  li\-e  r.;d  etif  In  th.e  sight  of  otir  defeca- 
tion. 

When  the  peojJe  moved  to  the  camps  thcv 
vcere  allowed  to  take  with  them  only  the  food 
iliey  cotUd  g.ithcr.  Mi.ny  of  tlieui  did  not 
ha.c  bags  in  which  to  carry  their  food.  Rel- 
atives In  Salisbury  brought  bag"?  to  them. 
Because  they  have  not  had  protection  for 
ihe  food  much  of  it  has  been  spoiled  and 
rotted  by  the  raiii. 

In  some  camps  there  has  becu  an  eaori  to 
drill  borehole?  to  cbtaUi  well  water.  In  ether 
eanip'  the  v  .iter  Is  rot  sufficient  a'ld  yeople 
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niii:-,t  Uriuk  from  the  river  which  i  ditiv  and 
r«''.ut!ed. 

In  so;np  of  the  camps  ihe  huiri  i.  !■  ■.■.  D':-- 
I  ■,'  the  rnlny  season  water  percoh.vtea  up  hi- 
■Jo  their  houses.  I  waa  to'.rt  that  tins  rc- 
(,  'iieci  some  mothers  to  t;et  up  twu  or  three 
hiiiirs  ill  the  night  and  hold  tl»elr  h:ih".t'>  oti 
I  heir  bntk  because  of  the  wr'.  tloc; 

The  presence  of  the  water  on  tlie  i^rjiiuu 
i^.is    brot;   ht    masqultoes.    The    open    loile' 

ilm  not  sure  I  said  as  r  hnU  m  iif  i\<.te«; 
'.Mt  there  have  been  in  unices  of  o>.ui)reiik.> 

•  ■:    ivphoid.    diarrhea    and    malaria  ) 

I  lie  ruain  roads,  wlucli  are  dirt  road.s  pn'ii 
•:: rough  these  camp_s.  t  wh.-;  loIU  Sliat  the 
!'.'rls  pa.'^s  through  the  can^j's  su  "hev  m::\ 
1  -ve  a  checkpointii  for  people  passing  on 
':;e  road.  When  the  weather  i.s  drv  'he  irnck. 
I. id  bu.sses  passing  on  tlie  road  nu^e  grea' 
1  .ouds  of  dust.  The  people  v  !io  lue  ne.ir  the 
r  .id  are  coiistantly  covered  hy  dii^t  Tlieir 
i<i  aiid  their  clothes  are  aluavs  (i.vered 
■.•"  dii.st. 

ihe  tield.s  from  which  ilio  pcopii-  oijtain 
ifii-  food  are  some  distance  from  the  camp 
I  i>e  people  are  not  allowed  t"  lea'.e  tiie 
.  inps  from  6  p.m.  to  6  am  They  caiuio'.  teid 
•iieir  fields.  Africaii.s  normally  work  m  their 
tiolds  from  4:30  to  5  am.  unul  aijout  10 
Uuriny  the  heat  of  the  day  thev  v.'itlidraw 
1  lev  return  to  the  fields  ai  :i  p  m  and  work. 
I'lifil  night.  Berau.se  the  lieids  are  .sonie 
di^tuiiie  and  they  cannot  leave  until  li  am 
lid  nuts.,  return  bv  ti  p.m.  the'  me  iiimhie 
■'   lend  their  fields. 

Ihe  camps  are  administered  ny  a  yniiiiL! 
:  ropean  known  as  a  cudet.  He  i..  18  or  19 
\'..ir.s  old  and  has  no  knowledge  ot  ihe  M.a',.-: 
t  :  African  people.  He  is  aibi.-tcd  by  0  or  10 
.\;ricnn.s  from  another  tribe,  the  Ndei)ele 
iibe.  Most  of  the  people  in  itie  camps  are 
.-•■ona.  Tiie  Africans  guards  are  biciunht  from 
I 'her  partes  of  Rhodesia  «>  tiiere  viiU  not  be 
'-.i-y  means  of  comniunicai  Ions  i)e;wcen  ihem 
cid  the  people  who  live  in  the  villages  The.^e 
men  are  brought  from  some  distance  and 
:he;r  wives  are  not  with  them.  As  I  said  bc- 
.'.re.  there  is  a  high  standard  or  se.xual 
rv.orality  among  the  people.  Tlie  guards  are 
-•■ducing  the  young  women  in  the  camp  I 
'  I .  told  that  when  a  young  woman  attempt.; 
'  •  leave  the  camp  and  presents  her  paas  to 
'lie  Kuard  th©  pass  Ls  retained  and  .-he  is 
'<.;d  to  come  back  and  get  It  in  the  evenuiy. 
V\'hen  she  returns  the  price  the  nui.s*  pay 
'  »  receive  her  pass  is  nleeping  vM'h  the 
lard.  I  was  told  this  by  some  older  paten  is 
Alio  are  considerably  disturbed  about  the 
ii-«Ml:down  of  their  traditional  morality 
•  •  •  *  * 

I  concluded  by  sa>ing  I  behe\e  tliat  the 
Kriuctlons  should  be  enforced  more  stnn- 
.  •-■ntly.  I  said  that  I  waa  told  by  almo  : 
e-.eryoue  that  only  out.side  pressure  will  in- 
fluence the  government  to  a  peacciiil  reso- 
li.tlon  of  the  political  difficulties.  I  expressed 
'  ''ncern  about  continuing  tourist  busineso. 
I   aaid   I   bad   been   told   by   several   people 

•  iiftt  tourism  was  a  major  indusUy  Iti  Rho- 
de;)ia.  I  saw  some  evidence   that   Americici 

•  •tirist.s  continue  to  come   to  Rhodesin 

I  said  at  tb«  end  that  I  would  speak  on 
iiiy  platform  I  could  in  favor  of  repeal  o! 
'he  ByTd  Amendment. 

We   then  proceeded   with   ques'imr.   irnni 

.'■  'epresentatlves  of  the  press 


THE  PRESIDENT  S  THREF. 
REQUESTS 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tem!X)re  Uiickf  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  sentle- 
inan  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Aspin'  is  vec- 
rii;nlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speakei ,  the  President 
nf  the  United  States  followliig  his  speech 
'I  Congres.s  of  last  Thurscin.^   night  has 


.sent  to  the  Congress  three  requests.  The 
fust  is  for  $250  luilhon  for  hiunanitarian 
aid  to  South  Vietnam:  the  second  is  for 
an  additional  $722  milhon  ni  mihtary  as- 
sistance lor  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces:  and  the  third  is  for  hmlted  au- 
thority to  use  U.S.  tioop.'  lur  'Jiumuni- 
tarian  evacuation." 

I  beheve  that  the  onl.v  debatable  mat- 
trr  before  the  Congress  is  tlie  third  ro- 
{(uesi.  li.  seems  pretty  clear  from  conver- 
siition.s  'Aith  my  (ollea^ues  that  Congress 
Si  ill  vote  the  humanitarian  a:d  and  will 
not  \ote  the  military  aid.  So  the  real 
question  before  Congress  is  what  to  do 
v.ith  the  President's  request  that  Con- 
gre.sc,  pa.ss  the  following  resolution: 

NoUm.g    in   Secrimi    8.49    (Pul>hc   Law    •.•'. 
4.17)    .Section  741   iP.I,.  9;t-2:38i.  Sec.  .30  iPI, 
93-180).  Sec.  806  (PL.  93 -155 1.  Sec    1.1  (PL 
9.3-126t.  Sec.   108  (PI.   9.^  .'52)     Sec.  307  (P.L 
93-50)  or  unv  o'her  ccin'iariih'e  p.ovisiuii  of 
lav  shall  be  consirued  as  InnttiiiK  the  avail- 
aiJilUy   of   fiinds  for   the   tisi-  f>:"   the   Aimed 
Fi'rces    of    the    t-'nUed    fataies    lor    ihe    sole 
purpose    (Jc    carrving    oot    i\     hiinmiiiliirifiii 
e'.-acuation   If  ordered  by   tiu-   President    of 
the  United  States. 

T!ie  rc.Lson  why  the  Pie.'-ii'eiit  neotis 
this  i^'iihoiit.v  has  nothini;  to  do  with  the 
War  Powers  Act  pa.ssed  in  the  last  Con- 
gre.s.s  over  the  Presidents  veto  and  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  cutoff  of  military 
activities  m  South  Vietnsim  after  Au- 
gust 15,  197.3. 

If  the  War  Poweiv;  Act  wus  the  only 
legislation  in  question  there  would  be  no 
doubt  iliai  the  President  has  the  au- 
thority to  Use  U.S.  troops  lor  evacuation. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  he  repoit 
to  Congress  within  48  hours  his  reasons 
for  his  actions:  and  Congress  has  60  days 
to  approve  what  he  has  done  and  can 
terminate  the  involvement  b\  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  real  lea.son  for  the  President's 
resolution  is  that  in  1973  Congress  pa.ssed 
and  President  Nixon  signed  into  law  a 
measure  terminating  all  U.S.  "combat 
activities"  In  Indochina  after  August  1.5. 
1972.  That  measure,  or  measures  similar 
to  it,  have  been  attached  to  seven  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  legislation — all  seven 
and  the  text  of  each  are  listed  at  the  end 
of  this  statement.  But  it  Is  important  to 
note  that  the  language  of  these  measure?? 
varies  somewhat  in  several  instances. 

What  the  President's  resolution  does 
is  to  repeal  the  restricting  provisions  of 
all  seven  of  these  pieces  of  legislation 
and  allows  the  President  to  recommit 
U.S.  troops  to  Soutli  Vietnam  ".solely  for 
the  purpose  of  humanitarian  evacua- 
tion." The  question  facing  Congress  is 
what  to  do  with  that  Preidential  re- 
quest. 

The  first  possibility  i.s  for  Congress  to 
pass  the  President's  resolution  as  re- 
quested and  without  any  changes.  But 
this  is  not  likely  to  happen  mainly  be- 
cause like  In  the  Infamous  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin re.solution  Congress  would  be  buying 
"a  pig  in  a  poke."  No  one  in  Congress 
knows  what  action  would  be  authorized 
by  the  phrase  "solely  for  the  purpose  of 
humantarian  evacuation."  Piobably 
the  administration  does  not  know  either. 
The  unhappy  prospect  is  that  a  large 
contingent  of  U.S.  forces  would  move 
into  South  Vietnam  followed  by  fighting, 
casualties,    and    maybe,    worst    of    all. 


American  POW's.  We  would  be  back  in 
the  quagmire. 

Tlie  second  possibility  is  for  Congress 
to  amend  the  President's  resolution  to 
add  some  constraints  and  to  try  to  pre- 
vent indiscriminate  use.  Whether  this 
can  be  done  or  not  I  am  not  sure.  But  I 
am  sure  that  it  cannot  be  done  in  the 
timetable  that  the  President  has  set.  If 
we  try  to  write  a  resolution  with  the 
proper  constraints  in  1  week,  we  will  end 
ui)  with  legislation  that  is  either  too  ve- 
.triclive  or  too  loose. 

The  third  possibility  already  acti\ply 
l)cing  jnirsued  hy  some  Members  is  for 
Conr^iiess  to  ignore  the  President's  reso- 
lution, and  pass  its  own  re.solution.  This 
resolution  would  order  U.S.  citizens  and 
.solecled  Vietnamese  to  evacuate  South 
Vietnam  now,  before  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  use  U.S.  troops  to  protect  them 
I  think  a  number  of  resolutions  are  cir- 
( ulatiii'-'  in  Congress  that  would  do  jast 
that. 

Bui.  '.shat  proi)oncnts  of  this  idea  fail 
to  take  into  accoiuu  is  that  if  U.S.  citi- 
zens start  leaving  now  they  may  need 
nintection  not  from  the  north  but  from 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Frustrations  aiui 
pcnt-ui)  hostility  may  cau.se  South  Viet- 
lumiese  soldiers  individually  or  in  groups 
to  turn  on  U.S.  civilians.  So  the  protec- 
tion 01  US  troops  may  be  needed  in  anv 
case. 

A  fotiith  ijossibility  for  Congress  faced 
w  ith  tiie  Presidenf.s  resolution  is  to  limit 
its  aijplication.  Tiie  resolution  could  say 
that  U.S  troops  are  authorized  for  the 
evacuation  of  US.  civilians  only.  The 
advanta'te  of  this  is  that  presumably 
fewer  U.S.  troops  would  be  needed  to 
evacuate  G.OOO  US.  citizens  than  200.000 
Vietnamese. 

It  is  hard  to  .see  how  in  all  moral  con- 
st iousnes.s  we  could  do  this.  What  we  are 
talking  about  are  families  of  Vietnamese 
who  are  now  U.S.  citizei^s  and  who  under 
their  rights  can  bring  their  blood  rela- 
l^vt^s  into  the  U.S.  with  them,  and  those 
Viotnaiiipse  and  their  families  who  have 
worked  for  the  U.S.  Government  in  Viet- 
nam. No  one  knows  how  many  want  to 
come  to  this  country — maybe  not  many. 
But  how  can  we  turn  our  backs  on  those 
who  do.'  If  there  is  anyone  to  which  we 
have  a  moral  commitment  in  this  whole 
sori-y  affair  it  is  to  these  people  who  have 
helped  us. 

This  brings  us  to  a  further  considera- 
tion. If  the  President's  desire  is  only  to 
evacuate  Americans,  his  re.solution  is  per- 
haps not  necessary.  Many  would  argue 
that  the  President  has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  that  he  could  evacuate  Amer- 
icans without  any  additional  legislation 
It  is  clear  the  President  acted  in  such  a 
manner  just  recently  in  evacuating 
Americans  from  Cambodia.  If  the  Presi- 
dent can  take  Americans  out  of  Cam- 
bodia without  additional  authority  why 
cannot  he  do  it  in  the  ca.se  of  Vietnam? 

What  we  are  left  with  is  the  notion 
that  the  President's  resolution  is  needed 
only  to  evacuate  South  Vietnamese.  But 
even  that  is  not  entirely  clear.  On  April 
3  the  President  ordered  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
assist  in  the  evacuation  of  Vietnamese 
refugees  from  Danang.  Tlie  Nav.v — am- 
phibious task  group  76-8  with  12  heli- 
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copters  and  approximately  700  marines — 
entered  South  Vietnamese  territorial 
waters  and  helped  transport  Vietnamese 
from  Danang  to  safer  areas  further  south 
in  Vietnam.  The  President,  following  the 
procedures  of  the  War  Powei-s  Act,  an- 
nounced this  decision  to  Congress  in  a 
letter  dated  April  4.  But  apparently  the 
President  felt  no  constraints  on  his  abil- 
ity to  act  from  the  seven  August  15  cutoff 
measures  written  into  tlie  law.  And  he 
felt  he  had  no  constraint  even  though 
ina'T;,'  of  these  measures  specifically  pro- 
Ijibitcd  the  use  of  U.S.  military  forces  "in 
or  over  or  from  off  th?  .'^hore.'"-  cf  Nortli 
Vietnam,  South  Vietn'^m.  Laos,  c*  Cam- 
bodia." 

What  we  are  left  with  is  the  ccnclasion 
that  either  the  President  broke  tlie  law 
when  he  evacuated  Americans  from 
Cambodia  e.nd  Vietrirm.eEC  from  D.Tn?.ng, 
or  he  does  not  need  hi^  re.'iolutlon  to  evac- 
uate AmeriLT.ns  and  Vietnamese  from 
Saigon. 

This  leads  to  an  impo  'ant  pos  ibility 
for  congressional  action.  There  are  sev- 
eral variations  of  what  I  am  proposing. 
Any  would  be  accepta't>3e  but  the  iirin- 
ciple  is  the  same. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  th:it  Ct^osres.'; 
pa.ss  no  resolution  or  some  vanation  of 
no  resolution.  If  Congress  pa.'^scs  no  reso- 
lution what  Congress  is  saying  i.s  \\v\i  the 
President's  actions  in  Cambodia — evacu- 
ation of  Amcrican.s — and  the  President's 
action.",  in  Danang — evacuation  of  Viet- 
namese— were  Ief;al,  and  therefore  he  has 
no  need  for  additional  authority  to  evac- 
uate Americans  and  Vietnamese  from 
Saigon. 

If  no  rrscUition  is  passed  the  Presi- 
dent is  free  to  use  U.S.  troops  to  evacu- 
ate Americans  and  Vietnamese  but  he 
would  still  be  constrained  by  tlie  War 
Powers  Act.  Under  the  War  Powers  Act 
the  President  has  to  report  regularly  to 
Congress  and  Congress  can  terminate 
U.S.  involvement  by  a  concui-rent  reso- 
lution— which  cannot  be  vetoed. 

As  far  as  legality  is  concerned  the 
C-iinbodia  evacuation  probably  was  legal 
but  the  Danang  evacuation  is  pretty  un- 
certain. In  any  case  if  it  tunis  out  that 
the  evacuations  in  either  or  both  in- 
stances were  illegal  then  some  variation 
on  the  theme  cf  no  rcscr.ition  could  be 
tried. 

One  variation  would  be  to  just  repeal 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  violated  and  would  violate  if  he 
undertook  an  evacuation  from  Saigon. 
As  has  already  been  noted  not  all  of  the 
seven  measures  prohibiting  U.S.  mihtary 
involvement  in  Vietnam  after  August  15, 
1973  are  worded  exactly  the  same.  Per- 
haps the  President  violated  some  and  not 
the  others.  Repealing  those  he  violated 
would  not  increase  the  likelihood  of  the 
United  States  getting  reinvolved  In  the 
war  because  tlie  other  provisions  would 
still  apply  and  the  President  would  still 
be  subject  to  the  War  Powers  Act  con- 
'  urrcnt  resolution  provision. 

The  other  variation  of  the  no  resolu- 
!icn  theme  is  to  pass  the  President's  res- 
olution just  as  it  is  with  no  debate  but 
:  tating  explicitly  that  the  procedures  of 
the  War  Powers  Act  must  still  apply.  The 
Win-  Powers  Act  does  apply,  but  by  stat- 
ing .so  explicitly  and  passing  the  Presi- 


dent's resolution  with  little  considera- 
tion, Congress  would  be  saying  that  the 
resolution  Is  not  what  Congress  wUl  use 
to  constrain  the  President  but  the  War 
Powers  Act  Is. 

■What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  Con2:rei,s 
not  give  its  approval  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  do,  but  that  it  not  give  its 
disapproval  either.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  must  Insure  the  safe  evacuation 
of  all  Amei leans  and  that  we  have  a  mor- 
al obligation  to  insme  the  safe  evacua- 
tion of  some  Vietnamese.  Doing  so,  how- 
ever, Is  fraught  with  dangers  and  the 
possibilities  of  getting  restuck  in  the 
quagmire  arc  very  real.  It  is  natural  and 
politically  prudent  for  the  President  to 
want  to  Involve  Congress  in  the  take  off 
of  this  policy  because  the  probabilities 
of  a  crash  landing  are  so  gi-eat. 

But  Congress  Is  caught  in  a  terrible 
dilemma.  With  a  1  week  timetable 
Congress  Is  unable  to  write  a  properly 
restricted  resolution  authorizing  use  of 
U.S.  troops.  And  to  approve  what  the 
President  wants  would  be  signing  up  for 
a  voyage  of  uncertain  length  and  uncer- 
tain destination.  We  went  that  route 
once  before  with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  We  had  better  not  do  It  again. 

It  may  run  counter  to  the  Instincts  of 
this  activist  94th  Congress  but  I  sincerely 
believe  we  should  opt  out  of  this  decision. 
We  should  not  fall  Into  the  double  trap 
of  either  approving  what  the  President 
w  ants  or  hurriedly  ti^mg  to  write  s.oir.e - 
thing  of  our  own. 

Above  all  we  must  keep  the  V/ar  Porers 
Act  applicable  In  this  evacuation.  We 
probably  cannot  pin  down  the  admuus- 
tration  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do 
before  the  evacuation.  They  probably  do 
not  know  themselves.  But  with  the  Vv^'ar 
Powers  Act  we  can  stop  what  they  are 
doing  by  concurrent  resolution  if  it  goes 
badly.  And  if  It  goes  badly  It  will  be  easier 
to  stop  It  if  our  branch  of  the  Goveni- 
ment  has  not  been  involved  from  tlie  be- 
ginning. 

I  Include  the  following: 
Sections    of    the    Law    TF-.»tiT.AiiN.;     U.S. 

MiuxARY  Involvement  in  Vietnam  War 

(1)  Section  839  (P.L.  93-437)  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  of  1974:  '•Section 
839.  None  of  the  funds  herein  approprlat£d 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  combat  activities  by  U.S. 
military  forces  la  or  over  or  from  off  the 
.shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  or  Cambodia." 

(2)  Section  741  (P.L.  93-238)  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1974:  'None  of  the  funds 
liereln  appropriated  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended after  August  15,  1973,  to  finance  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  combat  activities  by 
United  States  military  forces  in  or  over  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam.  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia." 

(3)  Section  30  (P.L.  93-189)  Fore'^ii  As- 
sistance Authorization  Act  of  1973:  "No 
fmids  authorized  or  appropriated  under  this 
or  any  other  law  may  be  expended  to  linance 
mUltary  or  paramUltary  operations  by  the 
United  States  In  or  over  Vietnam.  Lacs,  or 
Cambodia." 

(4)  Section  80G.  tP.L.  S3-155)  Defciuo  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1973:  "Notwlthstandint.' 
any  other  provision  of  law,  upon  enactment 
of  this  Act,  no  funds  heretofore  or  h.ere- 
after  appropriated  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  flnauce  the  Involvement  of  United 
States  military  forces  In  hostUltles  In  or  over 
or  from  off  the  shores  of  North  Vietn.-tjn, 
South   Vletimm.   I.oo=,   or  Cstr.hodin,    ■  ;ile.ss 


specificaUj  authorized  hereafter  by  the  Con- 
cress." 

(5)  Section  13.  f P  L.  9V-12C1  State  Dept. 
Appropriation  Act  of  ly73:  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  liw,  on  or  after 
August  15.  1973,  no  funds  heretofore  or  here- 
after appropriated  may  be  obligaied  or  e:<.- 
pended  to  finance  the  involvement  of  United 
otates  rnllit.uy  forces  in  hoi-tUitles  in  or  over 
or  from  off  the  shorLS  of  North  ViEtii.-in,. 
Sriith  Vietnam.  I  iios.  cr  Cambodia,  nr.los.^ 
.'^jtcificr.lly  authorized  hereafter  b\  the  Con- 
tres;-;.  Notwit'.istandin.c;  anv  other  provision 
-M  law.  upon  cn.ictment  of  this  .Act,  no  fv.r.ds 
ht-retolcre  or  hereafter  appro,  -i.^l^d  may  be 
oijligalcd  or  t.xj'tuded  for  the  puipcse  of  pro- 
■.  idinj  a.^-ii,lance  of  a:;y  kind,  riirectly  or 
.ncUreclIy.  to  or  on  behaU  of  Nci  tb  V!pt;i:.n;. 
iir.le.^s.speci'ic:!!:.  nuthor'zcd  herer.f'er  by  Mvj 
C::n2reR.s." 

(G)  Section  U^.  (PL.  93 -52)  Jt.  P.C'oUition 
Continuing  Appropriation:  "Notv.  i:hst«nd- 
iiig  fiiiy  other  provislo:i  of  law,  on  or  alter 
August  15,  1973,  no  funds  herein  or  here- 
tofoie  appropriated  nmy  be  obHgate<l  or  ex- 
r-ended  to  finuuce  directly  or  iniirectlv  coni- 
b.it  artivlties  :;y  United  Str.tes  milit.iry  forcr.v 
;:i  or  over  or  from  cff  the  f'  ores  of  Nortl. 
V'.ijfiam.  South  Vietnam.  I.a..  •;,  or  Cambrdia," 

!7l  Section  307.  (PL.  fl3-50)  Supplemen' 
.Appropriatlcn.s  of  1973:  'None  of  the  funds 
!ierei:i  appropriated  under  this  Act  nwy  be 
I'Xpended  to  .^^upport  directly  or  Indirectly 
combat  acti\iiies  in  or  over  Cambodia.  Lao.'^, 
N'orih  Vietn  ini  and  South  Vietiir.m  or  oil 
the  .'hurcs  of  C.imbodia.  Laos,  North  V:<.tiinni 
ai.d  .South  Vietnam  by  U;iitcd  States  forces, 
aid  alter  Aiigi;:^t  15,"  1973,  no  oth'-r  fund-; 
heietofore  appropriated  under  any  other 
.^ct  may  be  expc-.uiod  for  such  purpose. 


THF:   EASTERN  MEDrTERR.--  ■■.iWN 
CRISIS 

i:ie  SPEAKER  pro  temiJore.  Uncler  a 
iji.rvious  order  of  the  House,  the  j^enlle- 
man  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hamjj.toni  i.-- 
recoiiiized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaicer.  the 
United  States  is  in  a  real  bind  in  t:^e 
castein  Mediterranean.  Behind  the  trag- 
edies of  war,  death,  destruction,  and  oc- 
cupation that  have  been  unfolding  on 
liie  small  island  of  Cyprus  since  the  mid- 
dle of  July  1974  hes  an  American  policy 
m  r;eed  of  urgent  attention  and  new  di- 
rection. 

iUF.i  KTI  .NJ.D  VS.  POSITl'.N 

The  Greek-engineered  coup  on  Cvpnis 
in  July  1974.  the  Turkisli  invasion  ol 
Cyprus,  the  refugee  status  of  some  200.- 
000  Creek  Cypriots.  the  failui-e  to  start 
negotiations  on  Cyprus,  the  cutoff  of  U.S. 
military  assistance  to  Tm-key  and  the 
resulting  hardeiring  of  the  Turkish  posi- 
tion—all these  factors  seriously  threaten 
the  U.S.  position  and  interests  In  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Four  specific 
impacts  of  recent  events  on  U.S.  interests 
ai-e  noteworthy: 

First,  United  States-Greek  relations 
have  suffered  a  great  deal  over  the  last 
several  months  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  military  junta  that  ruled  Greece  from 
1967  until  1974.  The  United  States  needs 
to  give  a  far  higher  priority  to  repairing 
our  tics  w  ith  Greece  if  we  are  to  maintain 
close  understandings  with  Greece,  keep 
Greece  in  a  viable  NATO,  retain  use  of 
facilities  there  and  be  able  to  work  with 
Greece  on  an  equitable  Cyprus  settle- 
ment. 

Second,  ilie  suspension  of  military  as- 
sistance to  Turkey  on  February  5,  1974 
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has  the  potential  of  eiociiu>4  our  stiaieaic 
position  throughout  Southern  Europe 
and  the  Near  East.  This  position  Is  de- 
p.-ndent  on  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
HI  security  relationships  whi.-li  v.e  have 
Nuceded   in   bnildLng   over   the   past   3 

'Ihud.  I'nited  Slate.- -Turin.- ;i  rela- 
'  .jris.  like  United  Siates-Gretk  ti^s.  have 
t:  I  a  put  111  jeojjardy  by  recent  eveius 
.nd  the  Turks  are  bei;innini;  to  have  se- 
iious  doubts  about  America  s  reliability 
r«-i  an  ally.  Without  the  resumption  ot 
:<u\.  ne  can  expect  a  further  deterioiation 
in  United  States-Turkisii  relations  and 
ir.  our  ability  to  have  any  useful  or  last- 
mtr  influence  on  an  old  ally  and  its  pol- 
u  les  on  matters  relatinc;  to  Easi-West 
relation.^.  Middle  Ea.st  i.s.sues.  opium  Irai- 
ficking  and  control  problems,  and  Cy- 
pru.s.  Turkish-Israeli  ties,  while  perhaps 
rrasiile.  are  important  for  bolh  .-tates  and 
tliey  could  become  a  casualty  ot  a  broad- 
er Turkish  alinenient  of  its  foreisn  pol- 
u  y  priorities. 

Fourth,  recent  developnuius  h.ave 
stymied  all  efTorts  to  .start  negotiations. 
Such  negotiations  are  in  our  interest  and 
( oncerted  eflfort.s  need  to  bo  undertaken 
I')  try  to  .start  talks.  Without  ti^.om.  our 
iiosition  in  the  eastern  .\feditei  ivinean 
i-.iii  only  continue  to  erode 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Uniti-d  States 
inu  t  act  ..oon  to  improve  tiie  ..uualiou 
111  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Our  iin- 
iiiediate  goal  .should  be  to  yet  neuotui- 
tiuns  started  for  a  Cyprus  .soltleiueiu 

RESTORING  .MD  TO   Tt  RKf  V 

To  that  end.  Congress  .-liouUI  act  soon 
'  J  restore  aid  to  Turkey.  A  resolution  of 
the  aid  issue,  based  on  our  NATO  obUga- 
iions  and  our  continued  need  for  ba.se  fa- 
ilities  throughout  Turkey,  would  not  b* 
mcon.sistent  with  Congress  maintaining 
'  lie  right  to  cut  military  aid  to  states  that 
'sc  American  arms  for  agfire.ssive  pur- 
poses beyond  their  borders  or  with  Con- 
uress  deep  concern  that  negotiations  on 
Cy))rus  must  start  soon  and  foreign 
1 1  oops  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  In- 
dependent Republic  of  Cvprus. 

Without  some  move  by  Congress  on 
'he  aid  i.s.sue,  negotiations  on  Cvprus  are 
Hot  ix>.ssible.  Even  with  the  restoraUon 
<>l  some  of  our  aid  commitments  to  Tur- 
key, negotiations  may  be  difficult  to  pro- 
mote, but  at  lea.st  restoring  .^ome  crcdi- 
i'llity  to  United  States-Turkey  relations 

■  ithout  Impairing  United  States-Greek 

■  olations  wil  help  provide  a  climate  with- 
in which  talks  are  po.ssible  Creatuig  that 
t  hmate  should  be  our  principal  concern 
today  in  Cyprus. 

I  am  therefore  introduiuit:  today  a 
Hou.se  bill  to  accompany  S.  846  which 
-ceks  to  restore  aid  to  Turke.\  The  Sen- 
ile Foreign  Relations  Committee  recent- 
ly voted  out  S.  846  and  Senate  action  is 
ixiiected  soon. 

crFPiR    PROBLEM     K< -R     '   NlTKll    STVltS 

The  real  tragedy  for  the  United  State.- 
11  the  events  on  Cyprus  and  in  our  rela- 
Mons  with  Greece  and  Turkey  i>  not  .so 
much  what  we  did  or  did  not  do  d'araiK 
the  .summer  of  1974,  but  what  v,e  have 
neen  doing  over  the  last  .several  .\ears. 
riie  U.S.  inability  to  Influence  or  help 
'."-ssen  the  level  of  hostilities  and  pro- 
;ii.)te  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Cyprus 


crisis  is  related  directly  to  past  iwlicies 
toward  Turkey  and  Greece. 

Since  the  mid-1960'6.  clofe  and  warm 
United  Statcs-Turkisli  and  United 
Statcs-Clieek  tics  have  eroded  to  the 
point  wliere  we  enioy  little  influence 
leverat'e  with  these  two  NATO  allies. 
The  tru.-t  and  confidence  that  was  tradi- 
tionally there  throughout  the  postwar 
period  )ias  been  shaken,  though  not  nec- 
essarily beyond  repair. 

UNirFB  ST.^TFS-TCRKrsn   REI..\T10N.S 

In  Turkey,  we  have  .seen  our  special 
relationships  erode  over  the  last  decade 
It  was  ill  1964.  in  the  conte.M  of  another 
Cyprus  crisis,  that  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Turkish  Prime  Minister 
Inonu  deeply  offended  Turkish  sensibil- 
ities, disturbed  friends  because  of  what 
they  considered  to  be  its  bluntne.ss  and 
inaccuracies  and.  from  the  Turkish 
viewpoint,  let  down  an  ally  oi  20  years 
standing. 

Slowly  since  the  imd- 1960s.  United 
States-Turkish  ties  have  been  losing  their 
warnuies-:  relations,  while  remaining 
t-'ood  and  sometimes  close,  took  on  a 
busine-islike  character  and  correctness 
and  formality  not  characteri.sllc  of  deal- 
ings between  tru.-^ted  friends.  Anti-Amer- 
icani-.!n  became  a  viable  national  plal- 
torm  tor  many  jxjlitical  parties. 

But  Turkey  still  values  its  ties  to  the 
West  and  the  United  States.  When  Tur- 
key decided  to  resimie  growing  opium 
popples  in  June  1974.  we  were  not  con- 
siilu'd  mitialb.  but  we  were  able  to  work 
with  Turkey  and  devise  methods  for  tid- 
ing to  control  aieas  of  poppy  growing. 
When  Turkish  forces  entered  Cyprus,  we 
could  not  influence  what  had  happened, 
but  we  were  aljle.  until  the  cutoff  of  aid. 
to  avoid  a  public  hardening  of  the  Turk- 
i.-.li  position.  Today,  with  the  total  cut 
in  aid.  there  is  little  we  can  do  to  uifUi- 
cnce  Turkish  politics. 

CKrrED    .STATtS-CRKLK    r.H.\riO.SS 

In  Greece,  the  story  of  U.S.  sup- 
l)ort  for  a  Greek  military  junta  after 
tlie  April  1967  coup  is  well  known.  That 
supix)rt  never  walvered  and  Indeed,  while 
the  rhetoric  of  wanting  a  return  to  par- 
liamentary government  was  always  pres- 
ent in  staid  U.S.  Government  documents, 
we  did  little  or  nothing  to  give  substance 
10  our  desire  for  elections  or  to  maintain 
.some  ofticial  distiince  from  the  dictators 
of  Greece.  We  seemed  to  leave  the  im- 
pression witii  many  Greek  citizens  that 
we  did  not  care  what  happened  in  Greece 
as  long  as  narrow  U.S.  Interests — U.S. 
bases  and  homeporting  facilities — were 
safe. 

Tliat  we  were  unable  to  influence 
Greek  ;K>licies  In  the  days  immediately 
after  the  July  15.  1974,  coup  on  Cyprus 
engineered  by  the  Greek-ofBcereci  na- 
tional guard  was  a  direct  result  of  our 
Greek  policy  of  the  last  7  years  and  not 
due,  in  any  lai-ge  measure,  to  tlie  quickly 
ehaneing  political  scene  in  Athens  in  late 
July. 

In  the  fust  instance,  our  close  lies  with 
tlie  Greek  leaders  led  tlio.=e  leaders  to 
conclude,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a  coup 
engineered  on  Cyprus  which  removed  a 
Soviet-leanlnpr  president  would  not  be 
actively  opposed  by  a  United  States  dedi- 
cated    to     les.sening     Soviet     influence 


throimhout  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
region.  The  Greek  generals  may  have 
been  correct  In  that  impression,  but  they 
were  unable  to  know  what  to  do  v,-hen 
Turkey  moved  to  oiipose  with  force  a 
(  han?e  in  the  eo\  eminent  on  the  i-sland 

Whether  the  Greek  generals'  impres- 
sion of  what  the  United  States  wanted 
was  correct  or  not  does  not  change  the 
fact  that  tlie  United  States  was  unable 
to  alter  the  course  of  events  set  in  motion 
by  the  coup  on  Cyprus.  The  junta  had 
trapped   the  United  States. 

In  the  .second  instance,  the  United 
Slates  has  been  unable  to  influence  this 
new  Greek  Government  led  by  Prime 
Minister  Karamanlis  precisely  because 
of  the  .systematic  way  we  alienated  Creek 
parliamentarians  of  all  persuasions  with 
our  1967-73  policy  of  supporting  the 
.lunta.  U.S.  credibility  in  Greece  is  today 
l.Tccariously  low. 

Coupled  with  the  United  Stales  dimi- 
i:i.-hcd  credibility  with  both  these  NATO 
allies  is  the  fact  that  the  governmeni^ 
ol  bolh  Greece  and  Turkey,  while  per- 
haps popular,  are  not  strong.  Their  ma- 
.lorities  are  tliin  and  their  opponents 
poised  to  act  if  the  governments  .slip. 
Their  maneuverability  is  thus  small  and 
they  cannot  take  certain  actions.  In  this 
ifspc*  t.  Turkey  appears  wor.sc  off  than 
Greece  until  Turkish  elections  are  hold, 
i.erliaiis  .sometime  later  this  year. 
Tin:  SKi\noN  too.^v:  wii.\t  c.in  \vk  do 

Tills  is  where  we  are  today.  Tlie  key 
nuesiions  now  are:  How-  do  we  try  to  re- 
build a  viable  and  frank  relationship 
with  both  Grct?ce  and  Turkey,  how  do  we 
induce  flexibility  on  both  sides,  and  how 
do  we  .start  negotiations  on  a  lasting 
settlement  of  the  Cyprus  i.ssue  which  will 
lead  to  an  exist  of  all  Turkish  forces  on 
tile  island? 

There  are  several  things  we  can  do 
immediately  to  try  to  get  negotiations 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  started  and 
to  restore  .some  credibility  and  trust  to 
our  dealings  with  the  new  Greek  Gov- 
ernment. 

First,  we  must  restore  .some  confidence 
to  United  States-Turkish  relations  by 
removing'  U.S.  aid  to  Turkey  as  a  factor 
in  whether  Turkey  will  ne.cotiate  on 
Cypius  or  not.  Without  aid,  a  harden- 
ing Turkish  stand  will  continue.  Witli 
resumption  ol  our  aid.  we  have  some 
leverage  and  some  ability  to  influence 
the  course  of  Turkish  policies  on  C.\pi-us 
A  resumption  of  aid  to  Turkey  may  meei 
strong  opposition  in  Greece,  but  the  cor- 
rective needed  in  United  States-Greek 
relations  will  not  come  from  what  we  do 
with  Turkey,  anotiier  ally,  but  what  we 
do  directly  with  Greece  and  what  we 
do  to  start  Cyprus  negotiations. 

Second,  we  should  publicly  state  our 
opposition  to  the  use  of  armed  force,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  the  affairs  of  Cy- 
prus by  either  Greece  or  Turkey.  We 
-should  not,  under  the  guise  of  trying  to 
maintain  some  ability  to  help  mediate 
the  dispute,  avoid  addressing  the  issue> 
that  matter  to  the  states  involved. 

We  will  ha\'e  little  ability  to  aid  in  the 
ijrocess  of  peace  building  on  Cyprus  un- 
less we  are  trusted  by  all  sides.  The  Greek 
Government  lacks  confidence  today  in 
the    U.S.    policy    approach    to    Eastern 
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Mediterranean  problems.  Restoring  con- 
fidence that  cannot  be  done  by  words 
alone,  but  clear  and  unequivocal  public 
statements  are  a  good  starting  point. 

Third,  we  should  be  working  with  the 
Turkish  Government  to  persuade  that 
government  that  a  strong,  democratic 
TLwemment  in  Greece  is  in  Turkey's  best 
interest  and  t.hat  the  Greek  Government 
wants  to  find  an  equitable  Cyprus  solu- 
tion in  Older  to  be  able  to  devote  itself 
more  fully  to  pressing  domestic,  ecoiiomic 
and  political  concerns. 

Turkey  is  in  the  position  of  taking  a 
first  step  of  withdrawing  a  substantial 
t3roportion  of  its  troops  on  Cyprus  with- 
out prejudicing  either  its  position  on  the 
ground  or  its  negotiating  strength.  With 
nearly  10  percent  of  its  armed  forces  in 
Cyprus,  some  40,000  troops,  Turkey  could 
make  a  dramatic,  unilateral  gesture 
which  hopefully  might  be  interpreted  in 
.Mhens  as  a  willingness  to  move  the  stale- 
mate on  the  island  to  the  conference 
table  and  a  compromise.  In  the  short 
run,  Greece  has  little  bargaining  power, 
and  we  must  therefore  work  for  a  Tur- 
kish compomise  move. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  have  serious  and 
frank  discussions  with  the  Karaman- 
lis government  at  the  highest  levels.  A 
dialogue  on  NATO  issues,  U.S.  presence 
in  Greece  and  the  future  of  homeport- 
ing, and  the  United  States-Greek  mili- 
tary relationship  is  needed  urgently.  At- 
tention to  United  States-Greek  relations 
should  be  a  high  foreign  policy  priority. 
One  immediate  move  should  be  consid- 
ered. It  appears  that  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  for  increased  military  credit 
sales  to  Greece. 

Finally,  U.S.  aid  to  both  Turkey  and 
Greece  is  one  bit  of  leverage  we  may 
have  and  we  should  use  it  judiciously. 
Just  to  cut  aid  to  Turkey  has  served  no 
useful  purpose.  It  removed  one  trump 
card  we  had  in  a  very  messy  situation, 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  perpetuating 
the  stalemate. 

A  review  of  military  aid  to  these  two 
allies  might  be  based  on  the  principles 
that  Greece  may  well  need  to  purchase 
more  naval  and  air  defense  equipment 
and  that  the  United  States-Turkish 
military  relationsliip  cannot  proceed  at 
normal  levels  if  Turkish  military  pres- 
ence on  Cyprus  is  not  substantially  re- 
duced and  negotiations  are  not  started. 

The  United  States  should  also  consider 
possible  economic,  technical  assistance 
and  refugee  relief  aid  incentives  to  im- 
prove the  situation  on  Cyprus.  The  econ- 
omy of  Cypi-us  has  suffered  tremen- 
dously since  July  1974  and  the  United 
States  has  some  responsibility  to  work 
with  its  allies  to  improve  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foreign  policy 
agenda  of  our  Government  today  is  re- 
plete with  policy  problems  in  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East.  But  I  tmst  that 
our  relations  with  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  a  viable  solution  for  Cyprus  remain 
near  the  top  of  our  prorities. 

As  has  been  said  so  often  in  recent 
years,  what  happens  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  our  ties  with  Greece 
and  Turkey  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  ability  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
important  interests  throughout  Europe 
to  the  north  and  the  Middle  East— to 


the  east  and  south.  The  Eastern  Mediter- 
rean  is  a  key  link  in  building  any  struc- 
ture of  peace  in  these  vast  regions.  Our 
policies  should  show  that  fact. 


EXPLANATION  OF  H.R.  5900 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson  i 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
purpose  of  H.R.  5900  is  to  protect  the 
economic  rights  of  labor  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry  by  providing 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  indus- 
trial workers.  The  bill  would  restore  to 
unions  in  the  building  and  construction 
industry  the  right  to  engage  in  peaceful 
picketing  at  common  construction  sites 
where  both  the  means  used  and  the  ob- 
jectives sought  are  lawful.  It  is  designed 
to  correct  a  literal  and  Inequitable  inter- 
pretation of  section  8<b)<4>(B)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  made  in 
the  Denver  Building  Trades  case. 

Section  8<bU4)(B)  prohibits  strikes 
and  attempts  to  induce  and  encourage 
employees  to  strike  or  refuse  to  work  by 
picketing  and  othenvise  if  the  object  of 
the  action  is  to  force  one  employer  to 
cease  doing  business  with  the  other.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  prevent  the 
so-called  "secondary  boycott",  but  it 
should  have  been  clear  from  the  sub- 
sequent proviso  permitting  primary 
picketing  that  the  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend the  literal  application  of  section 
8(b)(4)(B)  to  situations  on  construc- 
tion sites  where  there  was  not  rue  "sec- 
ondary boycott"  involving  neutral 
parties. 

The  amendment  recognizes  that  all 
contractors  working  together  on  a  build- 
ing and  construction  site  are  engaged  in 
a  common  economic  enterprise.  The  al- 
lowable primary  picketing  iir  such  a  case 
would  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a 
manufacturing  plant.  The  fact  that 
there  are  different  trades  on  the  same 
job  under  the  supervision  of  different 
contractors  is  no  reason  to  consider  pri- 
mary picketing  a  "secondary  boycott." 

The  bill  is  designed  to  insure  equal 
treatment  of  the  building  trades  and 
craft  unions  working  at  a  common  con- 
struction site.  Jobbers,  manufacturers, 
contractors  and  subcontractors  engaged 
in  the  production  of  goods  in  the  cpparel 
and  clothing  industi-y  have  been  recog- 
nized as  performing  parts  of  an  inte- 
grated production  process  and  are  there- 
fore not  considered  "neutral  parties"  by 
the  NLRB  under  section  8(b)(4iiBi. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are 
also  separate  legal  entities.  Thus,  the 
amendment  would  do  no  more  than  apply 
to  the  construction  industry,  where  the 
economic  relationships  between  employ- 
ers jointly  engaged  in  construction  are 
comparable  to  those  of  the  garment  in- 
dustry, the  same  principle  of  law. 

The  bill  is  limited  to  labor  disputes  in 
the  building  and  construction  industry 
at  the  site  of  the  construction.  It  will 
not  extend  beyond  the  construction  site 
and  will  have  no  effect  outside  the  con- 
struction industry.  It  is  not  applicable 
if  there  is  an  employer  at  the  site  who 


is  not  engaged  primarily  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  whose  employees  are  rep- 
resented by  a  labor  organization  and  the 
issues  in  the  dispute  involve  such  labor 
organization. 

The  bill  makes  special  provisior.s  for 
construction  projects  at  military  and 
defen.se  facihties.  In  addition  to  all  other 
notice  requirements  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act,  an  additional  10-day 
notice  must  be  given  by  the  union  to  the 
appropriate  mediation  and  conciliation 
service — State  and  Federal — and  also  to 
tlie  national  or  international  labor  or- 
ganisation involved. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  strikes  or 
picketins  in  breach  of  any  existing  col- 
lective-bargaining contract. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  strikes 
otherwise  unlawful  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  nor  does  it  legalize 
any  activity  otherwise  unlawful,  such  as. 
the  "closed  shop"  or  anything  else  other- 
wise illegal  or  unlawful.  It  will  not  legal- 
ize jurisdictional  disputes  where  a  rival 
union  is  doing  the  work.  It  will  not  legal- 
ize otherwise  unlawful  strikes  for  "recog- 
nition or  organization,"  nor  does  it  au- 
thorize "product  picketing."  Finally,  it 
does  not  authorize  picketing  an  employer 
at  the  construction  site  where  the  object 
of  the  picketing  is  the  removal  from  tlie 
construction  site  of  any  employee  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

Section  B'bi  '4i  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  may  be  found  at  29  United 
States  Code  section  158iBi(4i  in  the 
Code  and  FCA  29  United  States  section 
158'B'  '4i  m  the  Code  Annotated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE:  CONSOLI- 
DATION OF  WESTERN  HEMI- 
SPHERIC AFFAIRS  FROM  ARCTIC 
TO  ANTARCTIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.sc.  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood  i.  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated 
in  an  address  to  this  House  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  27,  1973.  page  5512.  my  major 
interests  have  included  the  fostering 
of  better  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  through  policies  derived 
from  reasoned  lines  of  thought. 

In  the  Department  of  State,  as  shown 
in  the  Congressional  Directory  of  1974. 
there  are.  in  addition  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  State: 
3  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  one  for 
Political  Affairs,  a  second  for  Economic 
Affairs,  and  a  third  for  Security  Assist- 
ance: a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Management:  and  11  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  State. 

Of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State 
all  have  regional  or  other  administrative 
responsibilities.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  covers  all  of  South  America  and 
a  large  part  of  North  America  south  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  include 
Canadian  relations,  which  are  under  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Af- 
fairs, even  though  Canada  is  not  a  part 
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of  Europe  and  since  the  1931  statute  of 
Westminster  has  been  independent. 

In  view  of  the  ending  of  major 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
worldwide  operations  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire s  naval  forces,  the  pending  loss  of 
Southeast  to  Communist  power,  U.S.S.R. 
lenetration  of  the  strategic  Caribbean 
isnd  other  parts  of  tiic  Americas  coupled 
v\ith  growing  demands  in  tlie  United 
States  for  withdrawal  from  Europe,  the 
time  is  opportune  for  a  Ions  overdue 
demonstration  of  greater  interest  by  the 
United  States  in  the  countries  of  the 
We.stern  Hemisphere  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  Antarctic.  This  will  include  the  coun- 
tne.1  of  tlie  Caribbean  and  the  Central 
Amc;ican  I.-thinu-.. 

As  tlie  first  major  step  in  .such  policy 
reorganization.  I  v^ould  urge  the  statu- 
tary  increase  by  the  Congress  of  the 
rank  of  the  Assi:>ia!U  Secretary  of  State 
for  Intcr-Amencan  Affairs  to  that  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Amer- 
icas, who  would  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

To  implement  tliis  proposal  I  have  in- 
troduced the  following  measure: 

H.R.  5431 
.A.  bill  to  provide  amhori/alioiis  f^ir  the  De- 
partment of  S:ate,  and  for  otlier  pii.-poses 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  Vnucd  States  oj  Atner. 
tea  m  Congress  a.-i.<embled.  That  this  .'Vet  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Americin  Foreign  Alfalrj 
Western    Hemispheric    .-Xct". 

It  i.s  the  policy  of  Congress  that,  to  foster 
;iiid  develop  a  con.5i>:ent.  and  comprehen.sive 
loreiyn  policy,  the  foreign  atfairs  agencies 
o.nouid  recognize  the  uniquenes.s  of  relations 
■.i.hich  bind  the  United  State-;  of  America  to 
other  countries  and  territories  located  geo- 
f,'r.vphlcany  with  It  in  the  Western  Henu- 
.-'Phere  of  the  world  Known  collectively  as 
the  -America.s.  the.se  countries  and  territories 
extend  frm  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  and 
are  bound  uniquely  to  one  another. 

Takiiis;  into  account  this  situation,  it  Is  the 
.ense  of  Coni;ress  that  there  should  be  lo- 
cated m  the  Department  of  State  a  Deputy 
Secretary  for  the  Americas,  responsible  di- 
rectly only  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  reasons  given  in  section 
:  of  this  Act.  the  flr'it  section  of  the  Act  of 
May  26.  1949.  as  amended  (22  U  S.C.  2652).  is 
amended  to  re*d  as  follows;  "That  there 
shall  be  in  the  Department  of  State,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Sccret.iry  of  State,  a  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State,  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Americas,  an  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs,  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affair.^,  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Security  Assistance,  a  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Manage- 
ment, aiid  eleven  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State. 

(bi  Tlie  Deputy  Secretary  of  Stale  f.T  the 
Aineric.xs  .shall  answer  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  to  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Stat©  only  when  the  latter  Is  acting  a."! 
.^ctinv^  Secretary  of  State;  In  the  absence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Americas  shall  act  at  Acting  Secre- 
t.iry  of  State  " 

(c)  This  Act  shall  come  into  force  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment. 


UKRAINIAN  WOMEN:   POLITICAL 
PRISONERS  IN  THE  UJ3.S.R. 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1975  has 
been  designated  International  Women's 
Year,  it  would  be  particularly  appropri- 
ate to  show  our  support  for  those  Ukrain- 
ian women  who  are  political  prisoners 
held  in  Soviet  Union  prisons. 

Ukraini.ni  Americans,  many  of  whom 
live  in  my  district,  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  large  number  of  Ukrainian  women 
who  liave  stood  up  to  oppression  under 
the  Soviets  in  the  Ukj-aine.  shoulder  to 
slioulder  with  their  husbands,  fathers, 
and  sons,  and  have  been  imprisoned  be- 
cause of  their  activities  in  support  of  the 
Ukrainian  national  liberation  m.ovcmcnt. 

Tlie  more  recent  ane.sts  and  iin|)rison- 
ment  of  Ukrainian  women  were  the  re- 
sult of  their  participation  in  the  cultural 
and  national  rebirth  of  the  Ukraine  in 
the  1960's  and  early  1970's.  These  women 
wrote  appeals  in  defease  of  Ukrainian 
intellectuals  who  v.ere  arrested,  and.  in 
two  cases,  becaa-^e  they  refused  to  de- 
nounce tliea-  arrested  husbands.  Manv 
of  these  women  had  led  active  lives  with 
numerous  intellectual  achievements  and 
accompli.-^hments  as  artists  or  academi- 
cians. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  write  to 
Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin.  Amba.ssador  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  asking  for  amnesty  for  these 
women  and  their  release  from  prison. 

Descriptions  of  some  of  these  Ukrain- 
ian women  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion as  of  March  1975  whose  names  are 
known,  are  appended: 

.^LLA   HORSKA    (1929-70) 

Under  conditions  of  forced  Ru.s.sification  in 
Ukraine,  many  Ukrainian  families  exist  in  a 
totally  Russified  enylronment.  It  was  Into 
such  a  family  that  Alia  Olek.-andrivna 
Horska  was  born  in  Kiev  on  September  18. 
1929.  j\fter  her  iir.iduation  from  the  Kiev 
Institute  of  Art.  however,  she  experienced  a 
person.^I  awakening  of  her  national  con- 
sciou.sness.  and  became  active  in  organ izins 
the  Club  of  Creative  Youth  (1962-1964),  as 
well  as  evenings  dedicated  to  art  and  litera- 
ture, plays,  and  the  dis.semlnatlon  of 
"samvy  day"  (clandestine)  literature  On  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian national  poet  Taras  Shevchenko.  she 
joined  with  three  other  artists  in  creating  a 
stained-glass  panel  for  the  foyer  of  the  Kiev 
State  University.  This  panel  was  destroyed 
by  Soviet  authorities  prior  to  Its  unveiling 
and  resulted  in  AUa's  expulsion  from  the  Ar- 
tists Union  of  Ukraine.  The  remainder  of  her 
life  was  spent  in  dedicated  work  in  the  field 
of  Ukrainian  culture  and  In  the  persistant 
defense  of  arrested  Ukrainian  Intellectuals, 
on  whose  behalf  she  wrote  many  letters  of 
protest  to  Soviet  authorities.  She  herself  was 
interroijdted  by  the  KGB  and  e.xpelled  a  sec- 
ond time  after  reinstatement  into  the  Artists 
Union.  After  1968  she  became  active  In  de- 
fense of  Imprisoned  Ukrainian  historian 
\'alen-yn  Moroz.  On  November  28,  1970,  Alia 
Horska  was  murdered  under  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  widespread  conviction  that 
the  crime  was  politically  sanctioned.  Her 
funeral  became  a  ma-ss  gathering  of  Ukrain- 
ian intellectuals,  many  of  whom  were  ar- 
rested for  political  reasons  within  the  next 
two  years.  The  underground  journal  The 
Vkrainian  Herald  dedicated  its  entire  fourth 
Issue  to  her  memory. 

IRTNA   STASrV'-KALYNPrS 

Sentenced  to  6  years'  Imprisonment.  3 
years'  exile. 

Born  in  Lvlv  In  1940,  Irjma  Staslv  attended 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Lvlv, 
after  which  she  became  a  teacher  and  subse- 
quently a  lecturer  on  Ukrainian  Itteratur* 
and  language  at  the  Lvlv  Polytechnlcal  In- 


stitute. During  this  period,  she  WTote  nu- 
merous poems  and  stories  for  children.  She 
met  aiid  married  Ihor  Kalynets,  a  young  and 
talented  poet,  and  together  they  became  In- 
volved In  the  movement  for  cultural  and  hu- 
man rights  In  Ukraine.  As  a  result,  Ihor  was 
arrested  during  the  1965-66  wave  of  arrests 
a;alt:st  Ukrainian  intellectuals,  and  al- 
though he  was  released  without  trial,  he  was 
prevented  from  publishing  his  works.  Iryna 
was  also  unable  to  publish,  though  she  had 
not  been  arrested.  Furthermore,  In  1970  she 
lost  her  job  as  lecturer  at  the  institute. 
W'hKe  working  as  a  weaver  in  a  textile  fac- 
tory, she  cont.nued  to  speak  out  with  her 
huoband  in  defen?e  of  Ukrainian  political 
prisoner.-,  especially  In  the  case  of  Valentyn 
Moroz.  Throughout  1971,  Iryna  Slasiv-Kafy- 
nets  was  unable  to  hold  a  job  and  in  early 
1972  she  was  arrested.  In  July  she  was  tried 
on  a  charge  of  'anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propa(_'-inda"  and  received  a  sentence  of  6 
years  m  lalX)r  camps  and  3  years  of  exile. 
'I'hough  in  poor  health,  she  has  participated 
m  hunger  strikes  by  women  protesting  con- 
ditions in  the  labor  camp.  She  suspects  she 
mlijht  have  breast  cancer,  vet  proper  medical 
att.'iuion  has  be,-n  denied  her.  A  few  days 
after  her  trial.  Iryn's  hustaai'd  was  al  o  ar- 
rested and  their  daughter  Dzvmka  is  being 
cared  for  by  relatives. 

STrr.ANIA   ShaBATI  RA 

Sentenced  to  5  years'  imprlscnmeiu,  ;i 
yc  rs'  exile. 

Stefania  Shabatura  was  born  in  1938.  Her 
tapestries  have  been  acclaimed  throughout 
Ukraine  and  especially  In  the  Kiev  press. 
Her  exceptional  artistic  talent  has  been  ac- 
knowledged In  an  entry  in  the  History  o/ 
Ukrainian  Art.  However,  a  December  1971 
exhibition  In  Kiev  was  the  last  occasion 
where  Shabatura's  works  were  publicly 
shown.  She  fell  Into  ofTiclal  disfavor  be- 
cause she  had  allegedly  Introduced  political 
motifs  into  her  tapestry  art  and  because  she 
bec.une  vocal  in  defen.se  of  Valentyn  Moroz. 
arrested  for  the  seocnd  time  In  June  1970. 
Stefania  Shabatura  petitioned  to  be  allowed 
admittance  to  his  trial,  then  wrote  appeals 
in  his  behalf  to  Soviet  authorities,  including 
the  .Soviet  Supreme  Court.  This  activity  led 
to  her  arrest  In  January  1972.  She  is  pres- 
ently in  the  Dubrovlag  labor  camp  complex 
la  Mordovia,  where  she  has  participated  In 
huiiL'er  strikes,  written  appeals  to  the  UN, 
and  protested  the  prohibition  to  paint.  She 
has  been  repeatedly  punished  by  solitary 
confinement  in  the  camp  prison. 

NaDIA    SvrrLTCHNA-SHTJMtTK 

Sentenced  to  4  years'  Imprisonment. 

Nadla  Svltlychna  was  born  in  the  Donbas 
region  of  Ukraine.  A  member  of  the  Kom- 
somol during  her  youth,  she  studied  philol- 
ogy at  the  Kiev  State  University,  then 
worked  at  a  Kiev  radio  station  and  later  as 
a  librarian  (1968).  After  the  1965  arrest  of 
her  brother,  literary  critic  Ivan  Svltlychny, 
Nadla  became  active  In  voicing  protest  on 
his  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  other  arrested 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals.  After  the  mtirder 
of  her  good  friend  Alia  Horska,  Nadla 
Svltlychna  vigorously  demanded  a  thorough 
Investigation.  In  1969  she  married  Danylo 
Shumuk,  a  former  political  prisoner  and 
member  of  the  Ukrainian  national  resistance 
during  World  War  II.  After  Shumuk  was 
again  arrested  In  1971  and  sentenced  to  10 
years'  Imprisonment  and  5  years  of  exile, 
Nadia  resisted  pressure  to  denounce  him. 
She  herself  was  arrested  In  April  1972,  a  few 
months  after  the  second  arrest  of  her 
brother.  On  March  23,  1973,  she  was  tried 
in  a  closed  court  in  Kier  on  a  charge  of 
"autl-Sovlet  agitation  and  propaganda"  and 
received  a  4-year  sentence.  8he  1b  serving 
her  term  in  a  hard-labor  camp  near  Bara- 
shevo,   the  Mordovian  ASSR.  Nadla  Svltly- 
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chna-Shumuk  is  seriously  ill;  reportedly,  she 
has  breast  cancer.  Her  son  Yarema  was  at 
first  placed  in  a  state  orphanage  but  is  now 
being  cared  for  by  Nadia's  mother. 

Iryna   Senyk 

Sentenced  to  6  years'  iniprisoiimcnt.  5 
years'  exile. 

Iryna  Senyk  was  21  years  old  when  in 
1944  she  w.is  first  arretted  for  her  partici- 
pation in  the  Ukrainian  resistance  move- 
ment. She  spent  the  ne.\t  ten  years  in  the 
hard-labor  camps  of  Siberia  and  the  Mor- 
dovian ASSR:  it  was  during  this  period  that 
she  contracted  tuberculosis  of  the  .spine.  In 
the  early  1960's.  she  was  politically  rehabil- 
itated and  allowed  to  return  to  Ukraine.  She 
was  heard  from  again  in  1965.  when  she 
Mgncd  a  collective  letter  to  Soviet  officials, 
protesting  against  the  arbitrary  re-lmprison- 
nient  of  Svyato.-.lav  Karavansky.  In  1970, 
she  was  interrogated  and  her  apartment  was 
searched  by  the  KGB  in  connection  with 
the  case  against  Valentyn  Moroz.  Iryna  Senyk 
was  herself  arrested  again  in  October  19'72. 
Tlior.yh  accounts  of  her  trial  are  sketchy, 
it  is  known  that  the  prosecution's  "case" 
was  built  around  the  poems  she  had  written 
during  her  first  imprisonment,  and  her  as- 
sociation with  Moroz,  Karavansky,  and  jour- 
nalist Vyacheslav  Chornovil.  She  is  serving 
her  6-year  term  in  a  hard-labor  camp  for 
pulilical  prisoners  near  Barashevo,  the  Mor- 
do\-ian  .^SSR. 

Nina  STRO^cATA-K.^^.AVANSK.* 
.     .Sentenced  to  4  years'  imprisonment. 

Born  on  January  31.  1925.  In  Odessa.  Nina 
.Sirokata  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
.Medical  Institute  there,  became  a  physician, 
and  worked  In  micro-biological  research.  In 
1961  she  married  Svyatoslav  Karavansky,  a 
political  prisoner  who  had  served  16  years 
for  nationalist  activity  before  he  was  am- 
nestied In  1960.  He  became  a  very  productive 
writer  and  translator,  but  was  arrested  again 
in  1965  because  he  had  written  essays  critical 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  letters  to  com- 
munist officials  in  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
\akia.  protesting  against  the  violations  of 
human  rights  in  the  USSR.  Nina  Strokata- 
Karavan.ska  actively  went  to  the  defense  of 
her  husband  and.  in  spite  of  intense  pressure 
10  renounce  him.  continued  to  stand  by  him. 
.■\  vicious  campaign  against  her — harassment 
at  work,  interrogations  by  the  KGB.  attacks 
in  the  press — was  temporarily  suspended  in 
1969  while  she  used  her  scientific  talents  in 
combating  a  cholera  epidemic  in  the  South 
of  Ukraine.  In  early  1971.  the  campaign  began 
again — in  May  1971.  Strokata  lost  her  job  at 
the  Medical  Institute.  On  December  9.  1971. 
she  was  arrested  by  the  KGB  and  in  May 
1972  went  on  trial  in  Odessa  for  'anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda.  "  Though  her 
health  has  badly  deteriorated — she  is 
reportedly  suffering  from  a  breast  malig- 
nancy—Nin  Strokata-Karavanska  has  been 
a  leader  of  the  hunger  strikes  by  women  in 
the  labor  camp  where  she  is  serving  her  4- 
year  term.  Her  colleagues,  microbiologists 
from  around  the  world,  have  rallied  in  her 
defense.  In  May  1974  she  was  made  a  full 
member  of  the  American  Society  for  Micro- 
biology. 

OllARKA  Husyak 

Sentenced  to  25  years'  Imprisonment. 

Odarka  Husyak  was  an  active  participant 
in  the  Ukranian  struggle  for  independence 
as  a  courier  for  the  central  underground 
leadership  until  her  arrest  on  March  5,  1950. 
She  was  sentenced  to  a  25-year  term  and 
has  served  it  In  the  prisons  of  Verkhne- 
Uralsk  and  Vladimir  and  since  1968  In  the 
concentration  camps  of  the  Mordovian 
ASSR  of  Soviet  Russia.  She  was  26  years  old 
at  the  time  of  her  arrest;  wjien  her  term  Is 


completed  sometime  this  year,  she  will  have 
spent  half  of  her  life  in  labor  camps  and 
prisons. 

Maria  Palchak 

Sentenced  to  death,  commuted  to  15 
years'  imprisonment. 

Maria  Palchak  was  among  those  partici- 
pants of  the  Ukrainian  national  liberation 
movement  who  refused  to  lay  their  arms 
down.  She  was  hiding  out  with  an  armed 
partisan  group  In  Ternopil  Region  when  it 
was  discovered  by  the  KGB  in  1961.  The  .sur- 
rounded members  of  the  group  made  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  fight  their  way  out,  then. 
with  this  situation  hopeless,  shot  themselves 
in  order  to  avoid  capture.  Maria  Palchak. 
34  years  old  at  the  time,  was  found  critically 
wounded  but  alive.  A  complex  operation 
saved  her  life  and  she  was  made  to  stand 
trial.  The  court's  sentence — death  by  firing 
squad.  An  appeals  court  commuted  Maria 
Palchak's  death  sentence  to  fifteen  years" 
imprisonment.  At  present,  she  is  in  a  con- 
centration camp  in  Mordovia. 


RALLY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  SOVIET 
JEWRY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
100.000  New  Yorkers  marched  down 
Fifth  Avenue  in  a  4-hour  demonstration 
in  support  of  Soviet  Jews.  The  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  parade  in- 
cluded rabbis,  priests,  ministers,  and 
Catholic  nuns.  Chairman  of  the  parade 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  was  Eugene  Gold  who  is  district 
attorney  for  Kings  County.  And  leading 
the  parade  were  Senators  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  Wil- 
■LiAM  Brock  along  with  Members  of  the 
Congress  including  Bella  Abzug,  Her- 
man Badillo,  Mario  Biagci,  Hamilton 
Fish,  Liz  Holtzman,  Ed  Koch,  Peter 
Peyser,  Lester  Wolff,  and  Leo  Zeferet- 
Ti.-  and  for  the  State  of  New  York.  Gov. 
Hugh  Carey,  Lt.  Gov.  Mary  Anne  Krup- 
sak  and  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  Stanley 
Steingut  as  was  Deputy  Mayor  Stanley 
Friedman,  representing  Mayor  Abra- 
ham Beame  and  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  rally  which  ended  at  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  Plaza  on  East  47th  Street  and 
First  Avenue,  in  front  of  the  United  Na- 
tions building  was  addressed  by  the  Sen- 
ators, by  Gov.  Hugh  L.  Carey  and  Deputy 
Mayor  Stanley  Friedman  who  read  a 
message  from  Mayor  AbraUam  D.  Beame 
who  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

I  am  appending  the  statements  made 
by  the  Governor  of  New  York  Hugh  Car- 
ey and  the  mayor  of  New  York  City 
Abraham  Beame: 

Remarks  by  Gov.  Hugh  L.  Carey 

A  year  has  passed  since  the  people  of  New 
York  last  gathered  on  Solidarity  Sunday. 

During  that  year,  the  spirit  of  this  day 
has   grown   and   become   stronger. 

As  we  meet  again  on  this  day  of  deterinl- 
nation,  our  numbers  have  increased  and  our 
dedication  and  support  for  the  freedom  of 
Soviet  Jewry  has  become  more  resolute  than 
ever.  _     •''•','. 

We  cannot  let  the  "tragic  situation  In 
Southeast  Asia  divert  this  Nation's   atten- 


tion from  the  threat  to  peace  which  hovers 
over  the  Middle  East. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  deplorable  terror- 
ism which  still  claims  the  lives  of  the 
innocent. 

We  cannot  turn  our  attention  from  the 
remnant  Jewish  community  in  Syria. 

From     Washington,     we     hear     the     word 
cltiente"  to  de.scribe  our  relationship  with 
ihc  .Soviet  Union.  We  must  not  he  confused 
by  that  word. 

It  means  many  things  to  many  people 

But  it  can  never  mean  a  retreat  from  this 
Nation's  commitnicni  to  the  security  ol 
Israel. 

I.sr.iel  must  remain  free.  Israel  nu.st  re- 
iiiai.j  independent. 

We  cannot  waiver  in  keeping  our  pledge  to 
iielp  our  sister  Slate  of  Israel  retain  its 
Lieai     radition  of  democracy. 

I  met  with  Golda  Meir  on  a  previou  .  vibii 
to  Israel.  I  met  with  President  Katzir  iwire 
dtiiing  Ills  recent  visit  to  New  York. 

Today  I  want  to  tell  the  mothers  of  Mark 
Nashpitz  and  of  Boris  Tsitlionok  and  todav 
I  want  to  tell  the  State  of  New  York  what 
I  t.'ld  the  leaders  of  Israel. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  sta.id 
V.  itii  the  State  of  Israel  in  her  commitment 
of  freedom,  justice  and  solidarity. 

■  Detente"  to  us  means  an  end  to  phoi:v 
trials.  It  means  an  end  to  the  h.Trassment 
of  religious  services.  And  it  nieans  a  begin- 
ning of  truly  free  emigration. 

We  must  let  Washington  know  that  we 
runnot  permit  tlie  sacrifice  ol  peace  lor 
j)ctroIeuin. 

We  cannot  tolerate  holding  Israel  li  ist;i;-e 
f'.r  the  possibilitv  of  better  trade. 

We  cannot  stand  for  a  lesser  decree  ■•! 
independence;  we  cannot  stand  for  a  lesser 
degree  of  freedom  for  the  people  of  Israel 
than  lor  tiie  people  of  New  York  State  and 
the  people  of  America. 

'Ihe  jicople  o!  Israel  ha\e  already  laid  loo 
tireat  a  sacrif.ce  on  the  altar  of  freedom 
Today  we  renew  our  pledge  that  that  frec- 
cioni  >lian   never  be  endangered, 

nt,-T\r.Ks  i,v  Mayor  Abraham  D   Bkame 

District  Attorney  Gold.  Governor  Carev. 
.Sen.uor  Jackson,  Senator  Humphrey.  Sena- 
tor Brock,  distinguished  elected  oflicial-, 
friend,s  of  the  Jewish  people  everywhere  frec- 
ciom  lovers,  fellow  Jews: 

As  Mayor  of  this  great  City  of  New  York  I 
join  my  voice  with  yours  to  protest  the  So- 
\ict  oppression   of  the  Jewish  people 

For  so  many  years  now,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  engaged  in  a  sysiematic  and  wiiole- 
Mile  denial  of  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews, 

We  are  here  today  to  call  world  attention 
once  again  to  that  awful  oppression  And, 
when  some  people  say  that  by  our  solidantv 
today  we  are  Jeopardizing  good  trade  rela- 
tions with  Ru.ssia,  I  tell  them  that,  by  not 
speaking  out  against  such  selective  tyranny 
they  are  putting  their  own  freedom  on  tlip 
line. 

We  have  a  Statue  of  Liberty  in  our  jjreai 
iiarbor,  which,  for  almost  90  years,  has  in- 
dividually welcomed  millions  of  immigrants 
V. ho  found  their  way  here  by  the  light  of 
Liberty's  torch. 

Because  all  freedom  is  linked,  our  Statue 
f'f  Liberty  stands  threatened  whenever  and 
wherever  people  who  have  committed  no 
crimes  are  forbidden  to  leave  another 
I'ountry . 

The  Soviets  cannot  say  to  us  that  our 
solidarity  and  unity  on  this  matter  of  free- 
dom is  an  interference  in  their  internal  af- 
faii's. 

We  say  that  human  rights  are  not  Internal 
afTairs  and  the  denial  of  human  rights  any- 
where is  an  international  matter  which  af- 
fects all  humanity. 

Basic  human  rights  should  be  no  different 
ill  Mosow  than  they  are  In  New  York  City. 
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This  U  our  message  tc>day  T.iis  U  what  the 
threat  oiitpourUiij  here  in  ihe  shadow  or  the 
Viiited  Nations  Is  all  about.  This  Is  what  all 
f  oui'.'.ries.  especially  the  Soviet  government, 
r.i'.is:  rccosjiilze. 

Ar-  v.e  lend  our  support  to  the  Soviet  Jew<;. 
n:i  o:"  iij  will  be  reaffirming  our  faith  in  our 
f.vix  freecloni  and  in  freedom  for  all 

Tl:e  World  ha.:i  bepu  .-ilent  Ions  enough. 


MORE  ON  ATTK  A 


'Mr.  KOCH  :i>ked  fu.d  was  given  pei- 
nii.sj^ion  to  extend  hi.,  remarks  at  this 
I'Oint  m  the  Reiupd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matt.ir  ■ 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  plea.sed 
t.'j  reijort  that  Governor  Carey  ha.s  an- 
nounced that  with  the  cooperation  of  Al- 
torney  General  Louis  Lefkowitz.  he  is  ap- 
pointing a  special  attorney  general  to  ex- 
.tmine  all  of  the  facts  concerning  the  al- 
It'gcd  Attica  coverup  which  wa.s  charged 
by  Malcolm  Bell.  Mr.  Bell  liad  been  first 
a.ssistant  to  the  chief  prosecutor.  An- 
thony G.  Simonetti  until  he  resigned.  Mr. 
Bell  summed  up  his  feelings  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  Attica  Special  Prose- 
cutor s  Office  when  he  said,  "one  Water- 
gate in  this  decade  is  enough  "' 

I  set  forth  the  allegations  made  by  Mr. 
Bell  in  the  Conores.sion.al  Record  ol 
April  8.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  set 
forth  correspondence  that  I  have  had 
with  A.ssistant  Attorney  General  J.  Stan- 
ley Pottinger  and  Governor  Carey.  I  am 
aLo  setting  forth  a  letter  sent  today  by 
members  of  the  New  York  delegation  to 
Governor  Carey  supporting  his  action  in 
mvesiiu'ating  tiie  alleged  coverup: 
Washinctox.  DC. 

April  8.  /fr.i. 
Hon.  High  L.  Carfv. 
GovcrnoT  of  Sew  York. 
Executive  Chamhers. 
Albany.  NY. 

Dear  Govfrnor  ■  I  am  dis;res.sed  as  I  am 
ire  you  are  about  the  Altlca  prison  riot 
and  that  those  responsible  for  criminal  ae- 
rion.s  including  prisoners,  prison  officials  and 
N'aiional  Guardsmen  have  not  been  brouRhr 
•o  Justice.  Surely,  today's  New  Yorlc  Times 
report  concerning  Malcolm  H.  Bell's  charges 
against  Chief  Prosecutor  Anthony  G  Simon- 
etii  adds  another  dimension  to  the  l.^sue. 

I  want  simply  at  this  time  to  mention  only 
■  i:ie  case  which  Is  so  e?rei;lous  that  it  re- 
quires your  Immediate  intercession  I  am  en- 
closing the  correspondence  which  .sets  forth 
the  details  It  concerns  a  prison  guard.  Alton 
Tolbert,  who  brought  fal.se  charges  acainst 
an  Inmate  In  his  custody  and  theit  subse- 
quently admitted  that  his  testimony  was  in- 
tentionally false.  And.  yet  he  continues  as  a 
prison  guard  not  at  Attica  but  at  Elinlra,  In- 
credibly, Commissioner  Benjamm  Ward  says 
that  he  did  not  know  about  Mr.  Tolbert  s 
false  testimony  until  he  read  it  m  the  paper. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  those  officials 
who  are  p.irt  of  the  Attica  Special  Prosecu- 
tor'.-. Office  who  failed  to  relay  that  informa- 
tion concerning  Mr.  Tolbert  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  CorrecUonal  Services  are  themselves 
guilty  of  a  coverup  at  the  very  least  and  pos- 
sibly a  violation  of  the  law  itself  Mr.  Tolbert 
surely  has  violated  civil  rights  statutes  gov- 
erning the  abuse  of  power  by  a  public  official 
under  color  of  law  and  the  obstruction  of 
Justice  by  makln-;  false  statements  either 
under  oath,  or  otherwise,  to  law  enforcement 
officials. 

The  Attica  riot,  the  state  responsibility  and 
the  ultimate  Investigation  of  that  situation 
by  officials  designated  to  ascertain  who  com- 
mitted crimes  remains  a  continuing  blot  on 
the  reputation  of  the  State  of  New  York 
There  are  many,  myself  Included,  who  believe 


that  those  State  officials  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  ascertaining  the  fact.5  and 
responsibility  never  had  any  intention  of 
bringing  to  Justice  any  person  other  than 
the  pri.soners  Involved  in  the  riot  And  this 
long  held  skepticism  Is  further  supporied  by 
Mr.  Bells  chart;es.  Fortuiiately.  your  Admin- 
istration never  had  any  involvement  in  At- 
tica and  you  are  free  to  see  to  it  that  Justice 
wins  out  Those  who  violated  the  law  in  the 
Attica  riot  and  Us  ultimate  control  and  those 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  that  riot 
who  failed  in  their  responslbillry  must  be 
held  accountable.  Whether  one  agrees  with 
.Til  of  Mr.  Bells  charges,  one  must  agree  with 
his  statement  that  "one  Watergate  In  this 
decade  is  enough." 

I  regret  to  say  t!ia;  I  ha\e  no  conSdence  in 
justice  winning  out  .so  lont;  as  this  matter  Is 
pursued  by  tho.se  who.  because  of  party  u.Til- 
iatlon  and  allegiance  to  former  Governor 
Rockefeller,  have  no  desire  to  bring  to  Justice 
any  person  who  may  have  committed  a  crime 
but  who  was  part  of  the  prior  Administra- 
tion. Therefore  I  am  urging-  that  you  ap- 
point a  person  responsible  to  you  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  and  rooting  out  mal- 
feasance and  misfeasance  In  office  and  with 
the  power  of  subpoena  and  to  bring  individ- 
uals before  grand  Juries.  If  thi-.  is  not  done. 
then  the  radicals  who  are  cjulrk  to  say  that 
Justice  is  not  even  handed  and  that  the 
courts  are  used  only  against  the  poor,  ulll 
have  further  sujjpi.r:  for  that  po.sition. 
^^iiicerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch 

W.ASHINCTON,  D.C.. 

April  9  1975. 

Hon    J    ST\.VI  EV  POTTINCEK, 

Assi.s!ant  Attorney  General. 
Departrv.ent  of  Ju.-^ttce, 
Washinoton.  DC. 

Df.\r  Mr  Potti.vofr:  I  am  stire  that  you 
liave  kept  abreast  of  the  Attica  investiga- 
tion and  are  aw.ire  of  the  latest  charges  of  a 
rover-up  which  appear  in  today's  New  York 
Times.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  an 
Incident  which  was  described  in  an  earlier 
article  appearing  la  the  Neic  Yoi Ic  Tanr^  of 
March  la,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing 

In  the  above  nie:  tloned  article  it  was  re- 
ported that  an  Attica  guard.  Alton  Tolbert 
had  falsely  accused  a  prisoner  of  striking  an 
officer  who  later  died.  Mr.  Tolbert  subse- 
quently stated  that  his  testimony  was  a 
complete  fabrication.  What  I  found  most  dis- 
turbing wa-s  that  3' J  years  later  he  is  still  a 
guard  in  the  prison  .system,  now  at  Elmira. 
and  that  no  charges  were  ever  brought 
at;ainst  liim.  I  wrote  to  Comnus-sioner  Ben- 
jamin Ward  and  my  correspondence  with 
the  Ne'.v  York  State  Corrections  Is  enclosed 
for  your  Information.  You  will  note  that  the 
Commissioner's  office  was  never  advised  of 
Mr.  Tolberls  false  testimony,  but  learned  of 
it  the  same  day  and  the  same  way  that  I 
did— by  reading  of  the  Incident  in  "the  Niu 
York  Time^. 

With  respect  to  whether  Mr  Tolbert  com- 
initted  a  crime  which  would  permit  the 
Department  of  Corrections  to  initiate  an  ac- 
tion against  him,  I  .im  of  the  opinion  that 
several  crimes  would  be  Involved  in  the  pro- 
viding of  false  testimony  by  law  enforcement 
officers  whether  under  oath  or  otherwise. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  the  situation  Is  gen- 
erally analoyou-,  to  the  Incident  involving 
the  Schwemer,  Chaney  «.-  Goodman  case  of 
1965  in  Missi::.alppl.  There  the  federal  govern- 
ment initiated  an  action  under  a  provision 
"f  law  which  prohibited  an  illegal  action 
taken  by  a  state  public  official  or  officer  under 
color  of  law. 

In  any  event,  it  is  my  under.standiiig  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  luu.  conducted 
some  kind  of  inquiry  into  tlie  Attica  prison 
riot  and  the  events  attendant  thereto.  I 
would  like  to  have  copies  of  tho.se  reports. 
Most  important.  I  ask  you  now  to  Initiate 
whate-,er  proceedings  are  required  to  hold 
Officer  .Alton  Tolbert  accountable  f.ir  liis  ac- 


tions as  well  as  those  other  law  enforcement 
officials  who  may  have  violated  federal  laws 
in  dealing  with  the  Attica  situation. 

I  believe  everyone  concerned  whether  they 
be  prisoners,  former  prisoners,  or  law  en- 
forcement officials  sliould  be  treated  equallv 
under  the  law.  It  is  clear  tliat  prisoners  and 
former  pri.~oners  are  being  prosecuted  by  the 
state  law  enforcement  officers.  While  I  have 
no  qu.-;rrel  with  that  prosecution,  it  is  equally 
clear  from  the  statements  of  the  lornier 
Chief  Assistant  to  the  Attica  Prosecution 
Team.  Malcolm  H.  Bell,  who  has  charged  that 
his  chief.  Anthony  G  Simonetti.  had  covered 
up  possible  crime-,  by  law  enforcement  officer-, 
at  Attica,  th.'it  this  matter  is  not  beu\g  ad- 
ministerert  in  a  just,  impartial  way. 

I  ask  that  your  Department  intervene  a* 
this  lime  and  make  certain  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  h.ue  sworn  to  uphold  the 
law  and  have  failed  to  do  so.  be  held  account- 
able. I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  nf. 
to  what  your  Depirimcnt  has  and  will  do  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

Eiiw  >RD  I  Koch. 

\V.\SHIN&TON.  DC. 

April  14   1973. 
Hon.  Hut.H  L.  C.xRi  Y. 
Got  crnor.  ^tatc  Capitol .  Albany.  NY. 

De.\r  Governijr:  We  want  to  express  our 
support  of  your  statement  that  you  will  be 
appointing  a  Special  Attorney  General  fcjr 
the  purpo.se  of  examining  into  the  alleu'ed 
AttiCiV  ( overup  and  the  charges  made  bv 
Malcolm  H  Bell  ai^alnst  Chief  Prosecutor  An- 
thony G    Simonetti. 

Those  who  violated  tlie  law  in  the  Attica 
riot  and  its  ultimate  control,  and  those 
rhar-ed  with  the  inve.-tiyation  of  the  riut. 
if  they  failed  in  their  responsibility,  must 
all  be  held  accountable.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  all  of  Mr.  Bell's  charges  or  not,  we  must 
agree  with  liis  statement  that  "one  Watt-r- 
ttate  in  this  decade  is  enough." 

We  .-upport  you  in  your  desire  to  app^iv.i 
t'.ie  very  best  attorney  available  who  will  be 
responsible  to  you  for  ascertaining  and  root- 
in-;  out  malfeasance  and  mi. feasance  in  of- 
fice  with    the   power   of   subpoena    to    briHL; 
individuals    before    grand    Juries.    Your    Ad- 
ministration  never  had  any   involvement   in 
Attica  and  .you  are  free  to  see  to  It  that  Jus- 
tice prevails,  and  we  know  you  will. 
Sincerely. 
Edward    I.    Koch.    Jonathan    Bingham. 
Matthew    McHugh.    Benjamin    Rosen- 
thal.   Richard    Ottlnger.    Herman    Ba- 
diUo.  Edward  Pattison,  Benjamin  Oil- 
man.  Mario   Blaggl.   Leo   C.    Zeferetti. 
Bella  Abzug,  Charles  Rangel.  and  Uz 
Hclt/nian. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE:  PART  VIH 

'  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
ir.i.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
v.ith  78  House  cosponsors  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  4772  and  H.R.  4774,  the  Na- 
tional Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975. 
The  bill  has  been  given  equally  strong 
support  in  the  Senate  where  It  has  been 
introduced  as  S.  1163  by  Senators  Frank 
Moss  and  Frank  Church,  respective 
cliairmcn  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Long  TeiTO  Care  and  Committee  on 
Aging.  Hugh  Scott.  Senate  minority 
leader,  and  Senatoi's  Williams.  Dome- 
Mci.  and  TvNNEY. 

To  discuss  the  need  for  home  health 
care  and  the  public  support  this  pro- 
ix5sal  is  receiving,  it  Is  my  Intention  to 
place  .statements  In  the  Record  several 
times  a  week  by  experts  and  lay  persons 
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co'iinientin-;  on  i.s&ue£  ifl.;tcd  to  tiie  leg- 
islation. 

The  enclosed  excerpt .s  from  a  studj' 
contracted  and  recentli'  released  by  the 
Department  of  HEW  are  the  elglith  In 
fliis  series: 

t;.  -.Lt  ^Tio.N  or  Vzr.y^^■s^y  Cki-t  Okc/.n '/irioiiS 

ANT>      OTiiFR      In-Homf      ArilRXATIVr<      TO 

NriniNr,  Ho:.'f  C.\Rr  IP  T/ie  Kliieht.y  .^ntd 

L<>r  ..-Tir.M  Dis.MU.rn.  IvrtRiiii  Bh'ort  No. 

3:  As.si;ssml:nt  of  xhf,  Ff  \srrii  rrv  or  Ccjn- 

OttriN'.:    A    PROSPtC  TIVF.    St;dt    O!     Clifnts 

K.-;!,.ivED  r.y  .\!/i!  i;n  Mivrs   lu  Iw.li :' ii  )i;  M. 

CARi.;  Yoi,u:.ii.  1,  JAiiUACY  3.  1975 

iPiL-pared    by    Applied    Manageuieni    Sci- 

1  a;vs.  Sil\er  .':pring.  ilar^liinU.  lor  Dr    John. 

\'o'ole.   Office   ol   '.he   AssLitair.   Secivaiy   lor 

l'!.uuniig     and    Evaluat.'on.    Dt'purtnie.it    of 

Healtli,  Kducaiioii.  and  Wcllivie.  pui-upiit  to 

Ciuiliail  No.  HEW   OS    i'l-2:<4  I . 

|'^crRi*i.s|  t 

A  larjie  nuinhe.  of  Indnidu.Us  i-i.Tenlly 
rojehlng  care  :n  long-term  faeiUtlr-s  are 
llio'ijiht  to  be  i:Kii,prr.priaii 'y  institut ional- 
l/id.  Various  sluuics  iiave  eniployed  diverse 
crl;eii.i  to  conhi  m  this  observation.  Oiie  such 
siuuj,'  based  iip.)n  the  ability  to  perform 
.iitivi'ics  of  daily  liviiig.  produced  ts'. 'jnates 
suggesting  that  f-.p!)ro>.imateIy  144,000  to 
2Gti,000  pa'^ients  m  Skilled  Ntirsing  Paciiitles 
(SNFs)  and  Ii.tei  mediate  Care  Facilities 
(ICPs)  may  be  unnecessonly  oiiiliuained  In 
an  ingiitu.ion.il  eiivironnient.  Numerous 
aucodoual  iiiciucn^^  which  arc  ccuslsitiu  with 
this  conclusion  are  commo.jplace  in  the-  lives 
i'."  many  Anie»'ic,^n  fainili'".  Wh.it  e.uergcs 
from  tl.o  studies  Is  a  convlr-'on  that  various 
type  of  RUernn*:ves  to  instituMonil^^iition 
are  needed  and  tiiat  these  alternp.t'.ves.  prop- 
erly conceived  und  financed,  will  offer  a  so- 
1  ially  satisfactory  solution  to  the  dilemma  of 
public  funds  being  applied  !;i  support  of  lu- 
appi-opria'c  (aii'.i  t  .Xjjcn,-iv<r  i  I'jiig-ieriu  m- 
stitutiunal  c.tre. 

A  broad  .spectrum  of  scr'.  ..'c  delivery  sys- 
tems ctin  be  iden  titled  ni  c.indidates  for 
large-BCalc  experinn-ntatlon  Specifically,  the 
technically  leitsible  experimental  categories 
identified  by  the  project  stall  include  the 
following: 

(1)  Congregate  Caie  Residents  with  onsite. 
Integrated  hecJth,  social,  and  personal  serv- 
ices made  available  to  tlie  inhabiian's.  Gen- 
erally, this  cxperhTicnt  ■^■ould  rsquire  the 
Idciitlf.cntlon  or  construction  of  housing 
which  Is  suitable  for  u.se  as  living  quarters 
for  the  iiiflrni,  elderly  and  the  disabled.  As  a 
minimum  this  Implies  coufonnance  with 
building  codes  related  to  life  swfeiy  and 
facilities  for  the  liandicopped  (e.g.,  wheel- 
chair ramps,  h.ill  railing?-!.  Further.  Ihe  fa- 
cility should  be  equipped  f  jr  preparat!on  of 
congregate  meals  and/or  faclUtle'!  to  permit 
individuals  to  prepare  their  own  meals.  Staff- 
ing neces.'-ary  to  provide  health,  social,  and 
personal  services  must  be  available  on  site. 
This  experiment  altempt.s  to  provide  iita  al- 
ternative at  a  levol  equil  to  or  Just  below 
that  of  ICF  care.  Also.  1'  could  serve  tia  a 
tratisition  facility  for  post-.TCtTte  ,Tnd  SNP 
p.-tlicn: :..  P.'Vment  t'cr  nervicas  vould  be  de- 
rived from  personal  sovrces.  SSI.  plus  supple- 
mental allow'ance  per  resident  paid  directly 
to  the  operator  of  the  residence. 

(2)  Foster  Family  Care.  In  this  experiment 
the  recipient  would  be  plr.^ed  In  the  home 
of  an  unrelated  individual.  Direct  cath  pay- 
mettUs  to  the  f>wter  caretaker  would  be  made 
as  an  incentive  to  provide  tlie  nece'isary  care 
and  ;ervlce.'.  Such  services  could  be  pur- 
cha.-cd  from  outside  vend  >r'  as  neoe.  sary  or 
desired.  The  objective,  of  course,  Is  to  place 
persons  with  marginal  health  cai-e  needs 
and  or  debilitv   Into  such  ei.virorment.s  a.'^ 


'.Skinner  and  Ye'.t,  "Debllily  Index  for 
Long-Term  Care  Patients"  Health  Status  In- 
<?cxr?s'.  R.  Berg  (ed.),  Hosprr.l  Rcse.-irch  and 
Educational  Tru.;t,  Chloac.  1973., 


opposed  to  insiltulionalization.  Tiie  fo:.'er 
family  would  be  responsible  for  all  routine 
personal,  social,  and  health  ca-e  need.'  of  the 
individual. 

(3)  Personal  Family  Cure.  This  -y-tem 
'.vould  operate  In  an  Ideiiiic&l  fa_sluon  t,o  ih.^t 
for  Foster  Care,  ei.copt  that  tlic  pat.e'it  \^-ould 
be  placed  in  the  home  of  a  relative.  Tlie  feel- 
ing is  that  the  added  fin.incinl  ini-den  cf 
canng  lor  an  elderly,  inf'rm  rt-latne  O'OMdes 
an  lindeslrable  In,  enrive  to  :u;-.j  ,u:i)iijl-ie 
.such  individuals. 

(4)  Live-In  Companion  ('.letakei-.  f.iVa 
K.-jpi-OACh  assumes  ihr.u  tl.«?  nidividiial  is 
.  r'ljc.lj'lc  of  mai  Lit  lining  hnus.ll  in  .in  in- 
iicpen.Jent  ;nannei-  to  a.  hirge  f  cut.  biit 
roCjUiies  p.-sistavjce  In  a  ••por.^cl . .'  .  :y  on  a 
continuous  ba-^is.  The  oblt-ctive  is  ir,  pro- 
vide a  fr.sanclbil  inc''oti>e  for  qiialified  iidi- 
viduals  to  move  into  tlie  hou.seholfl  .-.nd 
orovide  assLstaiicc  as  and  when  utede^i  The 
companion  caretriker  would  be  givt  i  h.i,sic 
irninlng  in  the  hoine  health  aiae  area. 

<5)  Resident  id  1  Custodian  (Part -Time 
Ci;vet.-jl:er) .  Tlie  rationisle  for  this  cxperi- 
msnt  Is  that  a  flnnncia;  incenilve  cun  be 
created  svtch  that  the  pa'^iem '.,  intennittent, 
.short-term  needs  will  be  paiuried  by  a  part- 
time  caretaker.  This  couid  include  .sei  vices 
like  housekeeping,  chores.  erraiK's.  trans- 
portation, and  casual  un.-.kiiied  iie..lih  ni.iin- 
tenance  functions  te.g..  i.KUiioriiig  dru^^ 
consumption).  This  concept  appeti's  lo  the 
Triendly  neighbor"  approach  IndiLcnons  to 
many  areas  of  the  country,  espociallv  rural 
?.nd  s^-nii-rural.  where  other  foiTi:ai  .ip- 
proaches  would  he  too  cofitlv  to  r.an.n.:  ter 
(e.g..  day  cai-*,  home  carej. 

(6)  Comprehensive  Day  Care  Pros^.oin  v.  nil 
sbort-term.  acute  inpatient  care  i\iciliiies. 
This  experinieut  would  build  upon  e\i -ting 
day  caie  progiams  which  exist  In  a  nttUihcr 
of  locations.  The  objective  is  to  support  i-ela- 
tively  Independent  persons  who  are  in  need 
of  limited  services.  Typically,  this  wotild 
consist  of  social  services,  psychological 
counseling,  therapy,  and  nutrition,  ihe 
availability  of  a  short-term  inpatie;u  facility 
(i.e.,  an  infirmary)  would  accommodate  the 
need  for  interim  medical  care  whlcli  1~  not 
serious  enough  to  warrant  Instltu'lor .'li-.a- 
tion  (e.g.,  influenza).  Tills  experiment  would 
be  appropriate  a.*  an  extension  of  ser.-ice.s 
currently  offered  by  some  iiursing  iiome 
institutions. 

(7)  Comprehensive  Home  Cue  P^o^lvUll. 
Tltese  experlineuts  would  greatly  en)iui;co 
the  normal  functions  undertaken  oy  extsTing 
home  care  programs.  Specifically,  equal  em- 
phasis would  be  placed  on  the  de\elopincnt 
of  social  services  and  personal  services  rela- 
tive to  the  traditional  health  care  service.-. 
Tbe  basic  approach  is  to  provide  any  and  all 
services  necessaxy  to  niatntaiu  an  indiv^duil 
in  his  own  household.  Particular  attention 
would  be  paid  to  Individuals  declared  to  be 
in  need  of  institutional  care  and  to  those 
patients  discliarged  from  uci:.e-';ie  hos- 
pitals. 

In  gener.^i,  all  of  the  a>x)ve  e::pe;  im'.'ijTil 
alternatives  could  be  opei-ated  on  either  a 
project  or  area  specific  basis.  Furtiicr,  in 
nip.ny  instances,  the  existing  healtli  .nd 
social  services  Infrastructure  is  probublv 
adeqtiate  to  permit  rapid  startup  of  sucii 
experiments  (e.g.,  chttrch,  fraternal,  .=:ocial 
welfare  groups) .  Categories  (2)-(4)  could  be 
replicated  on  a  state-wide  It.isls.  Coiniilna- 
tlons  across  the  suggested  alternatives  are 
also  possible  including,  for  example,  a  ven- 
ture fulfilling  both  Options  (6)  and  (71,  or 
Categories  (2)-(4)  in  conibination  v.ith  iG) 
and  (7).  Specific  ellgibUity  criteria  C2ii  be 
adopted.  For  example,  criteria,  for  admis  ion 
into  Categories  (1)  through  (5)  could  be 
established  as  foUow.s:  (i)  all  single  or 
widowed  adults  living  alone  over  tlie  age  ol 
70;  (ii)  any  person  who  has  e^perle  'ced  the 
death  or  iri-stitutlonnllzatlon  of  n  «iiotise  or 
caretaker  relative;  or  (Hi)  any  pti-son  ixpori- 
enc-lng  nn  epKode  of  aoi.'e  ir.ne.9s  wiiUh  is 


a.^soci.iiHvi  w  i  1,  -hni;.'  debility  le  g,  strd  r, 
niyociiidiai  intarctlon).  Finally,  relptlva  to 
the  amouiiL  of  financial  resources,  it  is  pc- - 
sib'e  lo  structure  tach  of  the  abo\e  so  tli.  • 
cjcpendittire  raU's  cuiUd  atnieve  that  i'-- 
quired  in  the  Kh  .\i  a  eu  lor  ICf  t.ire  a.  a 
ina.xliii  :;... 


.Arr>iT  HEARINGS  ON  TH£  FFl'ii.-C-  x. 
RE^-tRVE  SCHtDUI.iD 

'.M.'.  l'.'\r"'iAN  ii; '•";'.?  und  v. ■.^s  Z'"^'^- 
j.'OnnivKjn  tr.  cxlcntl  his  rcnirrks  at  tl-  s 
!>?'iT  i.i  tiiP  Tlrc^'V  and  lo  in-'lu''r  pv. 
traiiooti-  I'^Pttf '•. 

Mr.  PATM.'N.  Ivfr  "^^rca!:"".  hrpiinps 
\>ii!  fij>c;i  iuc:.day,  Apnl  22  b<ic-c  iLr 
Dcme.tic  Moiieti'.iy  Policy  Eu^- commit"": 
01  tiie  Bankiiii-'.  Currency  and  Housin" 
Co!"iiv;ttPc  on  legi.slatio::  lo  require  a 
full-scale  I  udu  of  'h-;'  Fedci'al  Re.'^Civo 
S.sslcin     by     the     Gcrfrnl     .*.cccunltng 

ornce. 

Some-  lOr-  M.-niLr.s  of  tl.r  Hou.se  rrc 
cospf  n-_"iri!iL'  this  legislati"-;)  and  I  :.m 
(O'.uinced  that  tliis  v.-i!l  be  one  cl  the 
mc^t  itniwrtaat  isiic;  before  the  C;-:i- 
■aess  this  session. 

Anong  the  ■;vunei;.sc:-  prc.ov.tl^  ;:ci.td- 
uled  to  testify  on  this  leei.";lation  arc: 
Elrnc-r  Staats.  Ccr,i!:t roller  General  rf 
tilt-  United  States;  Pclcr  Sciiuck  ol  thf 
Consi.mers  Union:  Kat'ilccn  O  Rcill>  of 
'ho  Ccnsuincr  Federation  of  Am.Ticn: 
Richnru  T.  Scl.ien.  Department  of  E.'c- 
iioiniis.  University  of  Vir^'Inia:  rcdcr.I 
Rf'or\e  Board;  Ralijh  Nader:  and  Rol  - 
ere  J.  FiccTian  ol  the  University  if 
Al.baaia. 

Oiher    v,it.U'=ses    vill    be    annom;  :d 

l.ltCi'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  I'.ced  for  .i  tcp-t">- 
botlom  audit  of  the  Fcdcr.tl  F^c^erve 
System  is  eleai'. 

O.ie.  The  Federal  Reserve  Si  stem  .: 
probably  tlic  single  most  important  Go\  - 
cruiiient  entity  in  the  develoi^ment  ai.d 
tour.c  of  economic  policy,  y£i  it  refuses 
lo  t'4.rec  to  a  GAO  audit.  Actions  by  ihe 
FtJcral  Rc.scr\e  lia'>e  a  fi.Litantial  and 
direct  bearing  on  einploynient.  inflation. 
and  general  economic  growth.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  leniniu.^  free  from  effectite 
criticism  largely  because  tlic  Congro 
docs  no,,  require,  tluo'agh  an  audit,  t.'ie 
kiiid  (ji  inforiuatioii  v,liicli  will  eiiablc 
it  to  make  proper  le£it;lal:\  e  reco.n- 
mcndations. 

The  couiiUy  is  suil filing  from  liie  giciii- 
e;.t  ecoaomic  chaos  .since  tiic  Great  Di  - 
prrssion.  Tlie  nunilxr  of  unemployed  is 
well  over  8  million,  another  lecoid  since 
the  depression.  And  prices  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, liouoLng.  tonUnue  to  climb.  In  shoit 
tlie  people  aie  facing  economic  disastet 
I. lid  exptxt  the  Congre-.;bS  to  turn  tite  sit- 
uauoii  around.  Tiie  Congres.s  will  r.oi 
iuliill  iU3  lOoponsibiiUy  until  the  people 
can  be  as.-.urcd  of  proper  economic  poll-  .\ 
Iicm  the  Federal  Reserve.  For  the  Ccn- 
grrs.--,  part,  it  is  iicotsaii'  to  have  n^-u- 
lar,  ("ispp.ssionate  and  objective  informa- 
tion on  Federal  Rc-crve  operations  u. 
order  to  .iudgc  the  System's  pioper  ro:-: 
in  the  economy.  A  GAO  audit  will  prc- 
Mde  the  Con?:ress  vith  such  information. 

Second.  Ii'  spite  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
importance  os  an  tiiency  of  the  Govern- 
mcnl  it  i  ■  not  audited  as  fire  other  ager- 
cic-3  and  dcpfitinonts  whose  decisions 
ha.'?  imrz^rr.-'nt  cons'^.^i Knees  to  the  puli- 
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lie  welfare.  Other  departinejiU  and  a^en- 
'le." — Defense;  Health.  Education,  and 
'.Velfiire;  Housing  and  Urban  Utvc'lop- 
Mient:  Treasury;  State:  federal  Trade 
1'oininis.sion;  Securities  ar.d  Ex.  :i,in;ii^ 
(  Mmmi.ssion;  Federal  Homo  I  or-n  Bank 
1  ".I  i.i  id.  for  example — aiesubici  '  taaiiaits 
i  GAO  without  undue  interfeietue  with 
i.f.'^c  agencies"  and  depart  mt-iit.s  doIic. - 
iiKikin'-',. 

At  a  minimum,  it  would  .setin  lii  u  tla- 
.'  ideral  Re.'^eive  ."Should  Ix-  iield  to  llie 
.-.line  .standard  of  acouiitabilitv  as  aj)- 
i^ied  to  other  agencic"^ 

Third.  The  Contufss  reciuites  audit  oi 
u'iier  agencies  to  ket  p  ilsolt  inlomied 
and  to  in.sure  a£;ainst  fiuaiaial  ni:-*itkes 
inismaiiagcinent  and  the  rffcctivcne.-.'.  of 
lcj;islative  program-^.  For  an  af;e:u\v  as 
unijortant  to  the  country  as  tiic  Federal 
Reserve,  liie  benefit-^  of  such  an  iiide- 
iirndenl  review  are  obvious.  'I'he  riUc.-liO!i 
oi  p(jlicy  interference  seems  iriL'le\an' 
>;iac  auchts  do  not  determiia  puli(  y.  Tlie 
,)uriJOse  of  an  audit  is  to  report  and  ex- 
;  mine  policy  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  ai;eiir.\- 
ai'd  ilie  Concre.ss.  Furtlieiinorc  tlie  pos- 
.-ibility  that  the  GAO  mit,ht  interffuc 
u;ih  Federal  Reserve  operation^  :>  made 
even  more  remote  since  a;:iiaies  and 
departments  which  li.ive  been  .aib.iect  to 
GAO  audit,s  for  yeai.^  have  yet  to  com- 
i<!.iui  that  their  policies  or  their  i>ro'^r.in!< 
.V.  re  .sabotaged  by  tlie  G  \0  audit 

Fourth.  The  Ferier;;!  Reserve  ch'jrac- 
teristically  conducts  it.s  opcnit:o:is  m 
-eciccy.  .Aside  from  the  very  senotis  ques- 
tion  such  a  practice  raises  in  lenns  of 
unod  f;(jvernmenr.  there  arc  specific  areas 
■  Inch  need  close  pubhc  e.xaminai  ioi: 

it  vva.>  learned  recertly  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  refused  to  make 
.ivailable  information  to  con-.umer^  on 
rates  iharged  by  banks  on  consumer 
;o;ins.  This  information  i.^  crucial  m 
hriii^ip.t,'  about  a  competitive  environ- 
rrunt  in  v, hich  all  borrowers  can  shop  lor 
'hi-  lowest  pos.sible  interest  r;;tes.  But  the 
!  ederal  Reserve,  its  arrogance  bolstered 
ir.  tus  shroud  of  .secrecy,  wiiliheld  thi.s 
aitormation  in  .spite  of  the  Freedom  of 
Ir.lormation  Act. 

The  Federal  Reserve  througli  the  Fed- 
>i,ii  Open  Market  Committee  conducts 
I'.ionetary  policy  which  in  turn  arfects 
'  redit,  employment,  prices  imd  ^eneial 
'■  "tiomic  urowth.  Tlie  decisions  made  arc 
;.)t  known  to  the  Congress  or  the  inibiic 
iiitil  lonir  after  these  decisiini;;  have  been 
jnplemented.  This  places  the  Board  in 
'.  very  [wwerful  position.  It^-  policies  are 
eiTcctivelv  insulated  from  any  iiu'luence. 
tjecaii.se  it  is  able  to  lock  it.s  policies  in 
')eiore  anyone  can  know  and  thereby  an- 
•  Ise  and  criticize  those  policies 

It  is  slarthng  that  the  Feder.U  Open 
.Mnrket  Committee  has  amasscc!  nearly 
s87  billion  worth  of  GovernmeiU  ecuri- 
t'es  which  have  already  been  paid  for  by 
•lie  credit  of  the  U.S.  Govenunent  These 
r-Miids  represent  almost  20  percent  ot  the 
•anonal  debt  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
draws  about  $6  billion  in  interest  on  tliese 
bor.ds  annually.  Out  of  thi.s  $6  billion  on 
iuiid-up  bonds,  the  Federal  Reserve  fi- 
luinces  its  farflung  operations  and  none 
.'•  this  money  is  audited. 

The  Congress  through  its  invesii-aine 
•11  in,  the  GAO,  needs  to  breech  this  se- 
crecy so  that  Fed  policies  can  be  exam- 


ined and  .so  steps  could  be  taken  when 
tho.se  policies  are  clearly  not  in  tiie  i)uo- 
lic  interest. 

Five.  Althoui^h  a  large  part  of  Federal 
Reserve  operations  concern  monetary 
and  credit  policies  and  relationships  to 
economic  performnnce.  the  Fed  through 
tlie  yeai  ■>  la'.-  been  assij^m-d  other  duties 
which  h.t  .e  also  e-caped  independent  ex- 
amination by  tiie  G.-\0.  .An  illustration 
of  otiier  Fed  activities  vvhicli  are  not  now 
audited  and  which  could  be  audited  by 
GAO  are  the  following; 

Acting  a.,  fiscal  anents  of  Government 
departments  and  agencies  in  tiuirantee- 
ing  loans  made  bv  bank.>  and  otlier  pri- 
vate financing  institutions  to  finance 
procurements  of  materials  and  services 
lor  nationi'.l  defense. 

Supervi^lon  of  member  banks. 

Reserve  bank  advances  to  indi\  iduals. 
|)artner,-hips.  and  corporations. 

Issuaiii  e  of  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

C lea rinj; hou.se  operations. 

Acting  as  deposiiari(s  ar.d  fiscal 
airents  of  the  United  Stales. 

Involvement  in  i.ssue  and  redemption 
of  U.S.  Ciovernmcnl  sec  uritie.. 

Regulating  and  supervisl-ig  the  for- 
eign operations  of  U.S.  coinmerciril 
banks  and  U.S.  activities  of  foreign 
banks  •  12 U.S.C.  HOl-631 ■ 

Admini^iiatioa  ol  the  Bank  Hoktiie: 
Act  whifh  is  designed  to  control  bank 
liolding  company  expansion  aiul  prevent 
the  cxpar.:  ion  of  bank  holding  compa- 
nies into  businesses  not  related  to  bank- 
ing 1 12  use.  1841-18,)0'. 

Approval  of  bank  mergers.  T!ie  Board 
shares  tliis  lespon.sibility  with  the  P'DIC 
and  the  Comptroller  ot  the  Currency. 
The  Board  is  renuired  to  approve  merg- 
ers in  which  the  acquirin'r  assuming, 
or  res'iltin'4  bank  is  a  State  member  bank 
'12  use.  1828c  >. 

Establishing  rules  and  regulations  for 
carrymg  out  the  provisions  of  the  Truth 
in  Lendm;;  .Ad  v.  hose  punxise  is  to  as- 
siwe  meaningful  disclosure  of  credit 
terms  to  consumers  Enforcement  Is 
shared  vvi'h  other  bank  retaliatory  agen- 
cies and  liie  Federal  Trade  Commission 
'15    U.S.C.    1601  >. 

Estabhshing  rates  of  interest  which 
may  be  paid  by  member  banks  on  time 
aiui  s;(vin'.'-  deix)sits  '  12  U.S. C.  371b  > . 


TH!- 


AW  OF  DIMINISHING 
RETURNS 


■Mr.  BROWN  ol  California  asked  and 
was  given  peimi-sion  to  extend  hi?,  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Rfcof.d  antl 
to   include   extrancou.s   matter' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  liie  world  food  crisis  continues 
to  hauiii  us  as  each  pa.ssing  day  increa.ses 
the  lallv  Oi  deaths  by  stai-vatlon.  I 
reali/e  that  many  ot  my  colleagues,  and 
scienti.t<  around  liie  world,  are  .search- 
ing for  viable  solutions  to  ease  this  rapid 
spread  of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  but 
my  coiuern  prows  as  I  only  hear  of  sim- 
gesiious  tiiat  address  this  .veai's  prob- 
lems, or  next  year's,  without  reaching 
the  issues  required  for  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  till?  problem. 

I  am  concerned,  because  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  answer  to  the  food  crisis 
is  not  solely  in  a  program  of  massive  in- 
creases in  our  own  food  production,  utll- 


i/n\K  all  chemical  fertilzcrs.  and  fossil 
fuels  at  iumd.  or  in  the  promotion  of  our 
energy-intensive  agiicultural  svstem  for 
use  in  tlie  less -developed  countries.  B.v 
taking   .such  a  course,  we  will  demand 
more  of  the  Earths'  nonreplenishable  en- 
ergy resources,  thereby  exhausting  that 
limited  suijply  at  a  much  earlier  time 
In  addilion.  there  is  growing  eMdciae 
a.-,  expressed  by  John  Todd  in  the  New 
.Alchemy  lustitiife  Bulletin.  No.  2    1971 
th;il-- 

'llif  use  of  )jioc.(lp=;  !kc,  tiiu^-erecl  a  vi.ion.s 
ovele:  .soil.s  dt-cljiie  in  quality,  wliiih  in  lurti 
inakpi;  ci-nps  inoip  viileniable  to  attack  h\ 
pesis  or  tilsease  orj.;Hni.'.ms.  Thi.s  cre:itcs  a 
need  lor  iiKroasliij.'lv  large  amoiuiis-  of  posn- 
cidcs  and  fuiitzii  idt-.s  tor  agricultural  tm-o- 
duoLi'in  U)  be  .sustained.  .  .  ."a  modern  agri 
culture,  racing  one  ssep  aliead  of  the  apoc- 
alypre.  is  nm  ecologically  sane,  no  maiur 
how  productive,  etiicieiit  or  economical  iy 
sound  it  may  .-ieeni. 

In>t.-ad  of  stepping  up  production 
under  the  curient  .system,  we  should  be 
;earching  for  vv.iys  to  farm  that  would 
maintain  our  fragile  ccosvstem  here  on 
th:  .   Earth. 

Perhaps  Muinumu  China  is  a  demon- 
stration to  us  all  in  the  field  of  aericul- 
turc.  She  ha>  been  able  to  achieve  a 
rapid  increase  in  food  production  over 
the  last  20  years  without  using  energy- 
intensive  systems  of  farming;  instead, 
she  has  employed  a  combination  of  pro- 
.Lsraur  .  including  the  utih/ation  of  waste 
materials  and  a  .s,v.-,tem  of  intercropping 
that  demands  an  intelligent  u.se  of  ai'i-i- 
cultiiral  labor.  The  results  have  been 
remarkable. 

I  v  ould  like  to  iii.sert  two  article.-  that 
dire'-t  Ihem.-elves  to  tlie  points  I  have 
mentioned.  The  first  was  written  by 
Richard  Merrill,  published  in  a  collec- 
tion ol  articles  entitled  the  •Energy 
Primer."  and  is  a  concise  explanation  of 
the  enei'TV  demands  of  our  agricultural 
system.  I  have  omitted  the  numerous 
cliarts.  tables,  and  references  from  the 
text.  The  second,  by  Robert  A.  Jones  — 
Los  Angeles  Times,  December  19.  1974 — 
provides  a  short  summary  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  12-man  team  of  scientists  that 
recently  visited  China  with  the  express 
purpose  of  gathering  data  on  its  methods 
(.>f  farming. 

I  seriously  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
these  articles.  They  challenge  us  to  new 
approaches  to  farming  and  new  modes  of 
living  which  would  stabilize  our  eco.sys- 
tem  and  ))ossibly  provide  a  better  life 
for  many: 

tCN'tnCV    .\NU    Ac.KK  lI.K.T.f 

(By  RicU.ud  Merrill  i 
Aj;ricul'uro  i.s  tl-.e  means  by  v.  iiali  soliir 
energy  becomes  our  food  energy.  For  tium- 
Miiids  of  years  before  farm  machinery.  pe.-.ii- 
cides.  chemical  fertilizers,  etc..  a  great  dc  u 
of  luunan  labor  was  required  to  grow  food 
Bal  even  ai  the.-^e  "primitive  "  times  more  en- 
ergy was  available  from  tlie  food  than  w.v;-; 
rcqviircd  to  grow  it.  Today,  the  tools  of  npri- 
oulture  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  higii- 
energv  input.s  of  fossil  fuels  (natural  gas. 
petrolevun,  die.sel,  ga.soline.  LP  gas,  aviation 
fiiel,  etc.).  and,  the  need  for  fossil  fuels  in 
a^ritulture  i.s  increasing  every  year.  This  is 
due  uol  only  to  the  demand.s  of  a  rising 
population,  but  aUso  to  the  demands  of  more 
sophi'iticaicd  applications  of  power  and 
clieinicals  to  food  production.  In  fact  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  time  (some  argue  that 
ue     If  ulrc-.idv  'lierei  v.l.en  more  energv  will 
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be  required  to  pioUUi.c  our  ioO'.i  llaa.  ;.•  ob- 
tained from  It. 

What  is  not  oft-eu  appieciated  is  UiaC  an 
^•pncuUiue  nurtured  by  a  single  iion-reuew- 
at)le  resource  is  not  only  e.-areinely  vulner- 
able, but  als*j.  eventuiiliy.  nou-renevvable 
il-eil  •  Hiiat  happens  to  U>o<l  coets  a-s  fossU 
lii"!o  b<  couie  .scarcer?'  tad.  i.Uee'!;  "What 
iinppeas  to  agiicxilLure  when  il.c  oil  'AfJlbiuid 
t;as  li  ;ld.j  run  dryV"  TJie,s<;  aro  inij.«jrtaJiC 
ciue.uon.s  lor  our  tin.cs. 

I.oo!  ing  Ijack  we  can  now  .-ee  i'.'.a:  lor  liie 
last  few  generatioi.'s  we  h.wc  .-.iu.ply  i)een 
fxclru'-t-ing  'ante  rtserveo  o:'  lossil  xueis  for 
t  u;  .suppUe  ,  of  fc-xi  and  fiLiV  Obviou.ily  thi.s 
irade-oii'  cant  continue  ii..cieli.al«;y.  t>oon  we 
will  have  liitle  c;..(ice  be.;,  lo  adopt  iarui 
K-chiiOlogioi  that  use  a  uiverse  ba-e  <>;  .iltei- 
aalive  energ.-  supp:ies.  Tilt-*  iuciudc-  oitiuitc 
wa..tes  to  supplement  cheuuodl  lenilusers. 
renewable  foriiLs  of  energy  (."^I'lar,  w, ad.  .uid 
organic  fueii,)  to  iieip  Bi.pply  itiral  power 
needs,  and  Uif  grated  pest  coutixjl  pr>v;ran)s 
to  reduce  the  u'-e  of  pes'icides.  Wii.hou'  the 
u.^t  of  solnr  wind  oi  jlogical  t  nergic?  r.s  tjuck- 
up  sy.tenis  in  the  piodnciion  ol  cur  food. 
modern  agra.i.lture  could  very  well  nc.  oine 
s?if-ucfea;inR  ratlier  thari  self  i:Ustainin;». 
■Mji:!'.  I  :.rcRE  AND  our;  cl.^^•c!^^c  i>!tTS 
Daring  the  l.;--1:  two  i-ener.-i' ion.=i,  the  yields 
of  most  major  U.S  crops  hine  iacr'-iasea  fioni 
200  400':.  The  re.isnn  for  this  abvoid.ince  Is 
Fim.plc:  lnien-;l\e  oil  en'-rgy  has  replaced 
liumnu  l.ibor  u.s  !he  principle  inpi.i  vi  crop 
production.  Todav  virtuall.v  v-.ety  phase  ol 
rgr'cuUure  dct.-'Cnd:!  en  fo  ^il  fuels  in  one 
form  or  another.  In  I.ct  Hf,riciiUu!e  cou- 
.sunics  n-.orc  pctrolcuiii  than  any  o:hcr 
indu.-try. 

Some  rrceni  studies  ha.c  e5;a;iiined  the 
energy  budcet  of  various  U.S.  cr  -ps  in  an 
attempt  U.  .slvj-.v  patttiiis  of  cntrc-.  cou- 
i=i;uiption  in  agriculture.  One  way'  lo  do 
ILls  Is  to  add  up  tre  energy  iiiput.-;  involved 
in  crop  produc-Jon.  and  tiien  to  .  .i.ipaie 
this  totul  with  the  amount  of  eiicr^zy  pro- 
vided by  the  yield  of  the  crop.  TIk  rut.o  of 
yic'.J  cuor-y  to  Input  energy  iccll  it  the 
•■energy  efficiency")  Is  tLta  uiid  to  reveal 
trrnds  in  the  way  euerjjy  i.s  con'-unied  In 
atric-.Uii.'-c  or  to  compare  ilie  uoergy  eiB- 
cicncics  of  dilTercii!  crop":. 

Pimciitel  meaturtd  lae  e;je/gv  bVidgi,',  of 
tlie  US.  prlncipikl  crop  .  .  .  conV.  He  si, owed 
that  the  er,crt;y  clTiciciicy  has  buirt.d  to  de- 
clir.e  In  recent  ytaij.  Ihi.s  a-loue  has  a  pro- 
fcund  cffcci  on  otlier  food  industries  since 
corn  .supplier  n-ost  of  the  :..vcit<x:li  Iced  iu 
this  country.  As  iv.c  elTicicncy  co-a;i.jes  to 
decline,  t'.ie  price  of  inca;  u.i)  ccatii.ue  lo 
rise. 

AnoLher  tie.dy  e>— iuiiiei  :li.ti.eri..  r.;d(.:et 
1  1  all  major  ;it:d  crops,  rt-^tiaolts.  iruits 
and  li-.e.siof.k  proihiced  iu  Caiiforiaa.  Be- 
cause Callforu  .'.  is  by  f.ir  siie  largest  pro- 
ducer (  f  farm  products  hi  ii;e  co-ai;Lr\,  the 
siudv  h,i=-  bro.'vtlcr  sit;nlfic:iuce. 

Tliere  were  two  major  refti;^.-..  Fast,  tlirre 
V.U.S  an  accounticK  of  tlie  eneri;y  consuined 
by  the  ditTcreni  iossil  fuels  and  agric.iliural 
inputs.  Natural  gas  acrouiUtd  lor  'ci- .  of  all 
tlie  energy  con.,umed,  fuhowed  by  diesel 
fuel  (16-).  The  prodoctioi),  cilsiributlon 
and  application  of  fertilizer  aci  oimted  for 
nearly    15'.    of   the   tot^l   energy  inpvUs. 

Fertiliser  prodviction  is  so  heavilv  p<',-ired 
to  fos.sil  fuel  inputs  that  prices  con  only 
i-e  with  incre.^aiiig  pricet,  to  pe.roleum 
ivodud.:.  It  tnkes  8  million  kilocalories  of 
energv  to  malie  one  ton  of  ammonia  fer- 
tili-er.  The  cost  ol  natural  gas  a.5  a  raw 
ma-»iial  (source  of  hydrogen  |  and  fuel  (to 
fix  atm>sphcric  nitrogen)  account'^  for  60  c 
of  the  manufacturing  ccsts  of  ammonia. 
«r.d  ammonia  iiov.  supplic:  !«)',  of  aP  .'ertil- 
1/cr  nitrogen. 

A  second  restilt  -jta-s  a  IL-i  of  Cie  energy 
♦•irickncies  of  different  crops.  In  terms  of 
eiiersy,  g^rains  are  amone  the  most  efflclent 
of    cr'ips    to   produce,    processed    r,".w    foods 


are  the  least  efficieut  and  raw  I'luitt^  and 
vegetables  are  intermediate.  In  general,  raw 
fruits  and  vegetables  seem  to  require  about 
as  much  energy  to  grow  as  they  provide. 
Similar  results  have  t>etn  obtained  lor  crops 
Itrown  in  England. 

So  desjjjte  the  high  yields  of  modern  farm 
techiiology,  there  does  not  always  appear  to 
be  au  obvious  uet  return  of  eiieii,^  to  so- 
ciety. The  benefits  of  solar  energy  li.v.e.-i  in 
our  foods  are  increasingly  btiu^  oft.  el  by  the 
subsidy  of  fossil  fuel  euer:?y  needed  to  pv^- 
dvice  them.  In  fact,  as  far  as  eiicrty  lis  coa- 
'crned.  oiir  agrictilturc  is  far  lw3s  filicieui 
than  other  ionus  of  agrii  ai'.urc  u.-.lng  more 
labor  ana  jcts  rechuology. 

Iliere  are  fetrong  impllc:iiioiii  in  ilie  fuct 
'.iiat  the  prii^cipal  raw  material  cf  agucu'.- 
ture  is  a  dviindliug  re.sou-ive.  ^Vs  ci!  prices  go 
up,  ivjod  prices  go  up.  This  applies  especially 
to  farm  products  that  require  heavy  energy 
inputs,  like  processed  foods  and  aninir.l  pro- 
leiii.  In  fact  meat  ma;  become  .-o  e."'pe:io.-.e 
111  tlie  future  that  ii  wiil  be  replaced  i^y 
vtgeti.t'ie  protein  iu  tlie  ciici^  tf  nifuiy 
pii.plc;  for  many  it  already  lias,  i  ror.i  80- 
!;o  ,  01  Uie  food-energy  eaten  by  ai..!.nai.s 
IS  lost  Br.  nietaboxio  heat.  This  is  w:  ;,  1.  Uike  ■ 
so  piuch  moje  euei-gy  to  produce  aiui^.  .1  p.c- 
iein  liian  it  does  plant  protein. 

it  should  not  be  iufeired  iliit  ixjucs-e  of 
the  "eiiertjy  crisi  "  \»e  are  all  iir-.elv  \o  bic  a.ie 
vegetarians.  One  oi  the  Imrdcsi.  things  for 
people  to  chaune  i.s  their  ciitt.  Ftuiheiii  ■.;re, 
."^our-frs  oi'  good  vct?tab'c  i>'oiein  like  .scy- 
l)eaus  and  hard  grains  are  also  br.uinl.et' 
h'.rd  to  gel  r-s  ibe  Uu:t€'!  S~utie-s  .'iiplemfiits 
i'o  b^ii:-  H-'TO';;  fr-eig',1  p.^lic  ••  Cjf  using  d.u- 
mcstic  ci-fips  ti  redu'C  tiie  balance  of  pav - 
ments  der.cit  and  lo  baiter  ior  oil  and  lUii- 
urji  ga';  on  tht  foreign  uiarLet.  Kievnaijly. 
:>carc'i,ies  of  fossil  fueLs  ( whelh"r  real  or 
poll  icai)  wiil  lower  tire  quality  of  fowd  for 
most  people,  e"i5ecia!ly  the  poor  .  .  .  iuile>f  of 
course,  we  betjin  produciji;;  some  of  our  own 
fO'-'d  at  tire  local  level  and  with  Kx  al  r"- 
so'.ir^es. 

THE  r<iOD  SYSTEM    AND   OtP    CH''-.'  ir.'C 
LIVING  H.^BITS 

.\gr;>.  u'turc  is  Jurt  the  .'^'arting  poir.:  of  a 
coniple.K  food  Industi-j'  that  involves  pro- 
duction, transportation,  mariieiing,  p'.v.s  do- 
mestic storage  and  cookioz.  In  1953.  focC- 
related  activities  coiwumcd  about  J2'"  of 
the  totul  U.S.  energy  budfccf.  or  the  equ:\a- 
lent  of  about  210  gallons  of  g,i.<oIinc  per 
per;-or.  Assuming  that  a  well  fed  j'"on 
eats  about  1  millioii  kJlocaTortes  ef  food 
energy  per  year  (?9  Gallons  of  ifar^olii-fi .  v.e 
can  see  that  the  energy  ncecied  to  put  food 
ou  our  table  is  nearly  8  times  more  than  tlic 
energy  we  get  from  our  food.  Or  put  another 
way.  Due  actually  eats  S  tir:i(-,=  more  energy 
per  diy  tlian  is  contained  in  the  foci  ei.teu- 
If  ve  considered  all  the  energy  lo.^t  in  con- 
vercing  plants  to  anlmalf,  tiie  fig;:'  t  -..  ouJd 
become  even  higher.  The  further  rtiiv-vcd  v  e 
are  from  our  food  souites.  the  more  encri,y 
v.e  consume  when  we  eat. 

About  ij  of  the  energv  thu:  ^ors  ir. to 
providing  us  with  food  Is  con.sumtd  di-uies- 
ticaliy.  This  suggests  that  a  t'reai  deal  can 
be  done  to  change  our  habito  and  activities 
in  order  lo  deal  with  the  iijcrea:,ing  csi.s  .-jud 
declining  quality  of  our  lood  A  'e-*,  .,ug- 
gestions: 

1.  Start  a  food  garden-  jour  ov.n  ;:i  your 
backyard,  or  a  commuuity  project.  In  nian^- 
U.S.  cities,  municipal  and  mdusiruj  land  i-; 
being  lofied  for  ix»mmunitv  gaiiieus.  Wiic.i 
you  gixivt^  your  own  food,  use  mttiiodt,  that 
don't  require  lar'^e  inputs  of  ios<!il  futi  enr^i^, 
le.g.,  pesticides,  chemical  fertilizers  elab- 
orate toole  etc.)  Over  half  of  the  pe-'Kldes 
vised  in  the  U.S.  each  year  are  u.>fd  in  and 
around  citie,^.  and  eiich  year  peopie  u;"  .ui.ie 
chemical  fertilizers  o.i  their  vrooii  ;rtwr 
than  are  used  in  the  entire  couiary  of  India. 

2.  Change  yov.r  diet  to  'nore  aatvua;  a  id 
r.i.v  foods,  p.nd  \ev.  iiie*t.  'Phis  wcuJc  re-rerse 


a   tii'i.u   in   our   liiets  that   has   been   li.i'r- 
rupt<;d  only  a  lew  times  in  il-.e  last  i>d  years. 

3.  Organize  food  cooperatives  ai.d  loca! 
food  economies;  develop  urban,  ru.al  loou 
a;i:a:\ccb.  Help  to  get  food  dlrtctly  from  re.::  - 
by  producer  tj  CdUbumer  vii'Ji  .^  few  intc; - 
:;.ediae  steps  a  i  po4>hible. 

4.  Support  si;-.ali  independent  and  ntigh- 
boihfX'U  food  stort-  near  to  hoiuo.  .Suppori 
Miiaii  :arnicr.3  in  ti^eir  attempt  lo  grow  for 
mari..  ; ,  in  your  a*ea. 

;^Icre  a:;a  ni>j|-e  prer  uie  i  l>eK;g  put  o;i 
tt^tmeis  ;o  jiroct^ice  loo.t  lor  the  dii)i,iud.-  u; 
boih  a  rjsmg  population  and  expauda.ij 
:'!obal  Markets.  Tiie  cvieicn'o  ci  encri>- 
co;isuming  factory  faritLS  will  probably  be  a 
l.;ait  Oi.  our  food  syi,lem  for  fome  lime  to 
coifle  vvlietiier  tliey  crc  fueled  by  oil  or  nu- 
clear power.  Eut  it  necdiit  be  au  eitijei  .<r 
.■iiuitLion.  £vcry*iifcre  people  want  more 
conirol  over  their  live;,  institutions  and  re- 
.souices.  A;i  agriculture  u'-iiiK  the  rcsou.Cv--. 
<i..iiX  wastes  of  tlie  suirounai^g  region  aiid 
iiou,;ciut'  for  local  iiiiukct.s  lo  oie  of  the 
mo:^t  importsjii  ".>uys  ihat  a  j=ocii:y  cuii  pn,- 
■,  ide  for  iViCLf. 

Cr:i.\.:sE    rAi;Ms:    G.\ri>f:ns    EvrTV    in    PR<..r 
Y.«RDs  -  US.  Exrr:.''.Ts  Cite  Figh.  on  W.'. 
Uv.'ARt     S-iRAir.s    <.F    P:cr.    Mui.ii.f    H«:.- 
VK'-T.S 

■  Bv  Hobc-t  A  ,'c:.e';t 
V'lsinN-^.- ov — Tv.enfy  y^ar.s  r."o.  whru  "le 
s'  irf-house.s  of  this  country  v.-ere  fnr  witli  The 
trains  and  butter  of  overproduction,  the  }-■  )- 
pie.;  P.ep'iblic  of  China  threw  a  rhallfni;p  o 
the  WeMeni  world  with  n  r'..-:'i  for  a  ccrrii- 
^.-'pi:i  of  i^.s  own.  The  Gre.^t  I.cap  FcrB.ird" 
wov.ld,  the  Chinese  hcperf,  e]-?o  the  thrr-.; 
t'i  •^^'.■ovation  that  had  hung  over  its  mnr.srs 
for  ^e  icrr^rior.s. 

The  plan  wos  met  wn''  ."»  ge"eml  ro'.mc: 
tor-  IK'  clucking  in  this  countrv  since,  r.s  r:.  ■ 
at,ii<-u:tiira!  scientist  remombc— ,  it.  •Fve-y- 
onp  knew  that  China  didn't  have  what  it 
lock  No  tr,i~»or'.  no  fcrtiP.Jcr  plr.nts  to  sper't 
ff.  Thev   were  prim: lives." 

But  now  that  judgmesit  )--  bting  rapi'lly 
rtver:,cd  heri'  b'-  a  bror  d  spectrum  of  fooH 
sp^?:,i1irt3  v.ho  have  vi^i.ed  CM  a  in  rccen' 
mont!-";  ;uid  rciuriK".l  to  de-'-cr'tx.-  rr-m? rk-.l:."i' 
gfti-is  in  prfxiuc.ion  achieved  without  inten- 
.■^ive  u.-^e  or  mcthar,:t.i;  aids  or  s.tificl:>!  fe'-tii- 
Izers 

I.  r  nir.K-  ,■:,.'.].  cr  p-  -he  Chl-p^e  h.'.vc  dc- 
veiopcd  '-omplcx  sv:,cem<  of  plnr.-'np  tv\o  i-r 
nir..-'.>  en  ps  on  a  ingle  field,  ailcvving  m.'iltipl" 
h.v-ve.it  find  :.  leading  total  v:elds  ss  niiuh 
(.<  50'; . 

In  China';,  rice-proouclii?  'Cf'ions.  AmTi- 
can  visitors  ii;;ve  bo.  ri  fiirpri;ed  to  Imi 
popit: -tfc-^ted,  dv.ovf  var>T'es  of  --i-e  similar 
t"i  the  high-^  •  Id  "g^-ec:!  revolu'ion"  lyjie* 
developed  at  llie  Internptlo'i.^1  Rice  R»se;-.'-c', 
It  tr.'.ite  in  the  Phitippiiic,;,  Tiie  Ch-ie-'- 
varioUes  pre:'.  <'  thc^c  deve'cpei  bv  We-e  . 
Bcientisis, 

Ar.d  i)i;oti"liout  tlie  nuRl  i-ec!rn.i,  a  v.ci:r- 
.'.^I.atiea'.  d'-;ve  to  prevent  wrs.e  of  p.nv  'i,>r! 
apparently  has  led  the  Chine<^f  to  fonscrTt 
•jyproctuc's  that  most  acriiiltural  «rw-ie;  pv 
throw  away.  Everylhiiu  from  field  stubble  t  . 
the  cMce.-s  heat  flowing  from  household  cMm- 
:.ev;;  is  turned  to  useful  purpo-^-.. 

In  a:i.  ti.e  rerurnino  .*n.eii.-..Ti  s,  :>n<i'- 
fay  the  Criiuese  have  taken  adv.\ntaep  of  thc.r 
huge  rural  population  with  teehnoloclcul  ir- 
n-va  ions  i;c..;-t(l  to  li.iud  l..bor  ThuK.  io 
small  fariner.  thouch  -tPI  dominant,  is  f.  ; 
more    productive    tiutn    In   it.n   n-^i. 

In  all  the  reglo::<;  visited  fcv' the  Ani'ii- 
c.'-n:--.';ome  were  free  to  choo.se  iheir  os  i: 
!:i:iirar{e.^--the  crops  appeared  to  bo  thrl-.ii-  • 
ITowever,  the  oveiTll  impiT.r^ion  tl;at  China  i- 
n;;il--;!ii.;  i:rii;o,  I  .;::  .strides  toward  Felf-.«u:!i- 
ciencv  re~is  on  wiiat  one  v.sitor  called  ev^- 
tajlliUK."  iiuce  Chiue,se  oflicials  wtre  roluo  .■.  • 
to  give  i;re.i.->e  piootociiou  ligure-^. 

S.'.>>>ert  Eodale,  editor  of  Orgs;  'c  t-Brdei:- 
ii.s;  ani  Fr.Mi-t  -    i;r,-,a;:iue  who  lo'.red  Cn::  a 
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tor  a  iiiouili.  remurkeU  mat  Mie  t'lutit-ac  are 
not  farming  so  much  as  they  ai»  gardening 
t:\er.v  peron  Is  out.  tending  their  own  section 
.'1  emih  wiih  their  own  hands,  and  U  ha." 
|).-<id  off." 

Cliina' .  per  capita  'mkI  CDti.-.innptlon  Is 
SI  III  f;*r  l«-I<nv  ihui  uf  nio.-^t  Western  coun- 
tries— I  lie  averai;e  Clilne5.e  conoumes  400 
r".'inds  of  grain  pi.-r  veur  compared  to  about 
:  '-H"!  pounds  for  earn  person  in  tlua  touh- 
rv.  B\it  \^hfn  moa.sured  iisuinst  'l.at  of  other 
.■^^i.iii  countries,  such  as  India  aiid  Pakistan. 
.\inerican  siientiits  .say.  Chinas  .situation 
rt-prcseiits  a  sharp  tiirii-aroiind  imm  pn.^' 
'Iticftdcs, 

Formerly  lagging  far  behind  Indui.  Clilnas 
ftff  cfipita  crain  con-^imip'ion  now  exceeds 
I'vdia's  Ijv  more  than  20  .  Wlulp  Chinas 
'•''iisiinip'ion  has  uicreiised  >l(n\lv  ijiic  stead- 
ily iu  recent  vears  India  s  has  Ijeyr.n  to  fall. 
nf>cnnlng  by  7  pound.s  per  person  m  the  las) 
••".tr  alone. 

I  have  not  .=ieen  anotlier  coimiiv  su<  .  ecd 
in  the  particular  way  China  has,  and  cer- 
■iiiiilv  not  on  its  massive  .sca'.e.  .^aid  Dr. 
.•M'-rlnih'  Wortman.  vice  president  of  the 
Kncl'.e.eUer  Poiindaiion  and  due<  !■■!•  of  its 
n'ricuUural  research  prot'ranis 

Wortman  headed  a  12-man  team  of  agrl- 

■  il'ural  and  social  scientisUs  wJid  recently 
returned  from  a  four-week  tour  oi  the  Chi- 
nese commune  system.  A  -J.iO-pagc  report  of 
Uie  tour  IS  expected  to  be  published  by  the 
N".i:!onHl  .■\cademy  of  Sciences  v.  nhin  a 
:iionth. 

Ihe  coucliLsioiis  of  the  rcpoit.  .vhich  iiiiie 

<ftu  relea.sed.  characleri.e  Uie  connnune  .s\s- 

icin    ».->     ■remarkably    successful.  '    and    gne 

much  of  the  credit  to  a  w  holesale  resluifHuiy 

>>i  China's  ai^ricultural  re.scart  h  prnyr^m  that 

■  ">k.  phif-e  in  the  19G0.S. 

Duriiiy  the  reorgant/ation.  rc^fivrch  iiisti- 

'uions  wf-re  pulled  irom  the  cities  and   the 

scienli-.ts  sent   to  the  tield.s.    where   each   is 

now  rocniireU  to  spend  a   third  of  hi.s  time 

'. nrking  with  pea.sant.s  to  mcreus*'  invni  yield. 

AliiiouKli  the  dislocation  of   the  re.search 

■  eaters  ha.s  hampered  sophisticated  research, 
Mie  involvement  of  scientists  at  the  fartn 
U'.el  has  produced  strong  giuiis  m  the  out- 
li'it  of  ba-.ic  grains.  'Its  what  eveiy  develop- 
I'l^;  counirv  must  do  erenrual'.v  if  it  U  to 
s  ir.ive.'  said  Wortman. 

In  ru.-e  production,  for  example,  the  ne.v, 
d.varf  varieties  were  altered  to  allow  for 
-i.orter  growing  perlod.s,  which  appear  to  be 
more  .suited  to  the  Chinese  climuie  and  al- 
io a  more  frequent  harvest. 

I'ue  system  of  planting  scier.il  crops  in 
one  field,  called  "intercropping."  was  destjjned 
•o  take  advantage  of  China';;  !n».s.-ive  labor 
•  orce.  Such  system,  which  cannot  be  u.sed 
'.here  lields  are  harvested  by  machine  allow 
•lie  land  to  remain  in  almc>st  i.on;.!an'  cul- 
.  ration. 

Generally  two  crop.?.  .=uch  as  whea'  and 
corn,  are  planted  m  alternate  lovts.  tjince 
they  mature  at  staggered  Intervals.  c>iie  grain 
n  harvested  while  the  other  con*iiuies  to 
ijrow.  As  the  second  come-,  to  banes'  'he  first 
H  replanted  and  the  cycle  repeats 

Intercropping  and  the  use  of  gr.»in  varie- 
ties with  short  growing  sea.soiis  nUow  Chinese 
farmers  to  harvest  fields  four  or  more  timesi 
a  year.  The  VS.  Department  of  A:.;rlculture 
haa  calculated  that  such  nu-'liocis  have,  in 
effect,  doubled  the  ftcreai;e  i^i  euiiuaied  land 
at  China. 

But  what  seems  to  have  lett  the  strongest 
■Mpresslon  on  American  agriculiura!  experts 
~  China's  commitment  to  preveni  waste 
I  .  >  the  nearest  thing  to  a  closed  system 
t  ve  ?-een.  Nothing  Is  thrown  away,  its  recy- 
'  led."  said  Dr.  Henry  M.  Mnnger  .i  specialist 
!i  Diant  breeding. 

Field  stubble,  normally  burned  or  di  .v  .ucied 
VI  this  coimtry.  Is  collected  for  compost,  a." 
•ire  animal  and  human  waste  a;id  all  of  It 
eventuallv  returius  to  the  tleUI..  a.s  .-.r'.;:tii:c 
liTtili/.er. 


In  many  rural  home*,  several  Anierlcau 
scientists  noticed  that  e.thau.st  pipea  from 
kitchen  stoves  were  directed  through  large 
blocks  fif  .sub.9oil.  The  hear  presumably 
?peeds  ti!<»  bacterial  breakdown  of  the  soii. 
nukiiu;  it  more  fernic 

Manv  town;  visited  by  .Americans  also  em- 
ployed .small  artificial  fertilixer  platits  which 
produced  aiumonium  bicarbonate — a  fertU- 
i/er  con  idered  marginally  useful  here  -ironi 
coal  .iiid  water.  About  800  such  plants  have 
been  built  aoro-^s  the  tountry.  each  supply- 
ing mode.-'  amountM  of  fertilizer  for  their 
region. 

"The  f.'"""!'  of  each  commune  is  .self-suf- 
ficlency.  Thev  grow  or  make  most  of  what 
they  need  to  live,  and  that  alone  cuts  way 
down  on  tlistrlbution  cost  since  regions  aren't 
trading  fiK.)<l  oacic  and  forth.  '  .saitl  Dr.  C.eorue 
P  .Spragiie,  a  grain  specialist  and  a  member 
uf  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  group 
Roadsides  and  dooryards  are  regularly  cul- 
tivated—  froti'  lawns  don't  exist."  one  yi.si- 
toi-  remaiked — and  a  rigid  control  of  water 
has  provided  extensive  irrigation  i.nd  elim- 
inated much  of  the  dis.istrous  I'loodmg  tlnu 
once  plaittied  China. 

Rodtile,  who  visited  China  in  a  separate 
group,  told  of  seeing  farmers  digging  nit- 
irient-rich  soil  from  the  bottom  of  ponds 
and  Irrigation  ditches  and  spreading  It  over 
the  fields  In  some  area.^,  farmers  use  the 
ponds  to  !.;row  carp  and  other  fish  that  feed 
off  p!3nt.  waste  and  leftovers  from  the 
farmers'  ta'nles 

Eien  Cliina'a  stantling  armv  appears  to 
have  been  pre^sed.  at  least  parMy.  into  the 
f'xid  effort. 

Rodale  also  told  of  being  taken  to  visit 
an  infant rv  di\i>lon  north  of  Canton.  "Wlien 
we  u'ot  to  the  armv  base  we  found  that  it 
was  really  a  large  farm  that  happened  to  be 
run  bv  10.000  .soldiers.  Each  company  had 
lis  o.vn  garden  and  .small  herd  of  pig.s. 
housed  with  great  style  In  uidividual  pen.«." 
One  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  group  «us  surprised  to  find  that, 
many  communes  grow  not  only  their  own 
food  but  also  their  own  medicines.  Dr.  John 
L.  Creech,  a  plant  geneticist  and  director  of 
the  National  Arljoretum  here,  noticed  large 
herb  gardens  that  were  used  by  local  doctors 
in  treating  various  diseases. 

One  Aniertcan  who  caught  a  cold  during 
the  vi>it  was  treated  by  the  Chinese  with  a 
dose  of  herbal  tea  and  Western  medicines. 
"We're  not  sure  JiLst  what  cured  the  cold,  but 
they  gave  us  a  herb  chart  and  we're  going 
to  .see  what  v.e  can  learn  from  it,"  .said 
Creech. 

In  the  last  several  years.  China  lias  im- 
ported large  quantities  of  wheat  and  corn 
from  tbe  United  States  and  other  countries, 
leadliig  some  analysts  to  speculate  that  the 
Chinese  are  far  from  self-sufficiency.  In  19T^. 
imports  of  the  two  grains  amotniied  to  12 
million  mCrlc  ton.s. 

At  the  recent  World  Food  Conference  in 
Rome,  the  Chhiese  attempted  to  dispel  this 
notion,  claiming  that  their  .*2  billion  in  Im- 
ports of  wheat  and  corn  over  the  last  three 
years  have  been  matclied  b-,  an  equal  value 
of  rice  exiiorts. 

Figure  i  assembled  by  the  US  r)epartineiit 
of  AcriculMire  tend  to  bear  thi.s  out.  Al- 
though the  tiiiuiapes  of  Chinese  impor'9 
exceed  that  oi  their  me  exports,  the  value 
of  rice  is  almi»st  double  that  of  wheat  and 
corn  on  the  international  m.irkei 

Nonetheless,  some  .'\mericait  .scientists  have 
cautioned  that  the  other  side  of  the  food 
question — population  control — remains  an 
unknown  in  China 

For  the  Chlne.se.  the  anitual  rate  of  popu- 
lation crowth  oi  an  estimated  2  :  a  year 
means  there  are  ■J.'iO.OOO  addltloinl  people  to 
feed  every  week. 

However,  tiie  same  commtuial  system  that 
has  helped   foo<l   production  mav  also  help 
the  Chinese  .slow  down  the  birthrate. 
Originally    fashioned    to    the    1050:^    the 


coniMuuie  system  was  designed  to  bring  or- 
der out  01  agrarian  chaos.  Villages  were 
transformed  Into  production  teams.  About  ao 
teams  were  grouped  into  production  brlgade.s 
and  the  same  nurnl>er  of  brigades.  In  turn, 
made  a  conmiune.  .\  large  commune  toda\ 
may  roiuain  upwards  of  30.000  people. 

Unlike  tlte  Soviei  systems  found  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Ea.stern  Europe,  the  Ciii- 
iie^e  comnuiae  has  preserved  a  variety  of  iii- 
divtdu.il  incentives,  a  feature  that  may  ac- 
count lor  much  of  its  success  and  wliicli 
coiiUi  be  used  by  Chinese  authorities  u>  en- 
courage   mailer  families. 

Each  year,  after  the  commune  has  sold  its 
crop  to  the  cetrtral  government  for  the  st:ind- 
ard  price — prices  have  not  changed  sigiiin- 
caiitlv  m  20  years — the  money  Is  divided 
among  commune  members,  but  not  equally 
Each  ts  paid  according  to  his  accumulated 
'work  ponits."  which  are  awarded  according 
to  skiii  and  effort.  Some  American  social  sci- 
entists have  speculated  that  the  credit  sys- 
tem could  also  be  u.sed  to  reward  families 
practicing  birth  control. 

If  the  cominvnie  produces  a  harvest  in  ex- 
cess of  it.s  quota,  the  stirplus  is  also  dlylU<d 
among  commune  members  according  t.> 
merit. 

And  a  vestige  of  private  enterpri.se  remains 
in  the  form  of  private  plots  which  each  fam- 
ily is  allowed  to  use  for  growing  ne.xt  to  it.s 
liome.  On  v.eekends.  the  produce  can  be  .si^ld 
111  public  m.irkets. 

In  genei'al.  a  Itnrd-worklng  family  on  a 
prosperous  commune  may  earn  $300  a  year. 
a  figure  that  may  be  misleading  since  no  one 
outside  China  iia.s  determined  the  cost  oi 
living  there. 

We  do  know  that  it  is  "very  low  according 
to  our  standards."  said  Dr.  Philip  A.  Kuhii. 
professor  of  Chinese  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  A  simple,  prepared  meal  may 
cost  about  7  to  8  cents,  and  in  the  public 
markets,  vegetables  sell  for  1  to  2  cents  a 
pound. 

Whatever  the  psychic  cost  of  having  thei-' 
lives  regimented  through  the  commune  svs- 
t*m.  the  Chinese  have  benefited  In  other 
ways.  The  universal  order  has  allowed  tech- 
nological advances  to  move  easily  down  to 
the  lowest  level,  a  characteristic  that  alone 
.set.^  China  apart  from  many  developing 
countries  where  sometimes  it  takes  years  or 
even  generations  for  rural  farmers  to  adapt 
It  lias  also  resulted  in  wliat  some  plant 
scientists  believe  is  a  surprisingly  cfRclent 
means  of  producing  food.  Figures  supplied 
by  the  Chinese  sliow  that  for  every  BTU 
(British  thermal  unit)  of  human  energy 
expended  In  their  rice  production,  thev  reap 
a  harvest  of  53.5  BTUs  in  rice. 

In  the  Unit/Cd  States,  wliere  human  l.-ibcr 
has  been  largely  supplanted  by  gasoline- 
fired  machine's,  recent  studies  liave  .shown 
that  one  BTU  of  expended  energy,  on  the 
average,  yields  only  one-sixth  BTU  of  food 
value. 

Suc'u  figures  liave  led  some  agrlcultur:il 
.scientists  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  model 
mav  have  inuch  more  to  offer  developing 
countries  than  the  highly  mechanized,  pe- 
troieuin-c,oi\sumptive  American  model. 

In  one  receitt  study,  for  example.  Dr  John 
S  Stelnhart.  professor  of  geopiiysics  at  the 
Univer-iity  of  Wisconsin,  estimated  that  it 
the  rest  of  the  world  adopted  tills  country's 
agricultural  system,  almost  80'.  of  the 
world's  annual  energy  expenditure  would  be 
required  for  f<x)d  alone. 

"Xo'  many  developing  countries  can  afTfird 
our  kind  of  system."  said  Stelnhart. 

Oth.ers  believe  tliere  may  also  be  the  les- 
sons for  the  United  States  In  the  Chlne.se 
experiment.  Noting  tliat  China's  success  lia.s 
been  the  result  of  many  persons  each  pro- 
ducing small  amounts  of  food.  Rodale  said. 
'I  don't  think  It  would  hurt  Americans  to 
do  a  luile  of  that.  In  the  end.  the  food  prob- 
lem may  not  be  solved  in  this  country  on 
the  giant  farms  but  In  everyone's  backyard." 
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ELECTRICITY— NATIONAL  POWER 
GRir*  BILL  REINTRODUCED 

■Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
I'v^niission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
)i  Anx,  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
n"ou.s  matter.' 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Marcli  17.  1975.  I  introduced  the  Na- 
'ional  Electrical  Energy  Conservation 
.\'j\  of  197.5.  alon";  witli  five  of  my  col- 
lenmes — .see  RKCORn.  pages  68,57.  6858. 
Senator  Metcalf  introduced  a  compan- 
ion bill  in  tlie  Senate  on  the  same  day. 

I  am  pleased  to  reintroduT  the  bill 
today,  along  witli  25  additionr-1  col- 
leagues who  would  like  to  see  a  more 
efficient  use  of  our  present  generating  ca- 
pacity through  the  formation  of  a  na- 
tional power  grid.  A  grid  would  reduce 
the  need  for  new  powerplant.s.  result  in 
significant  energy  savings,  and  give  re- 
lief fi'om  ever  rising  electric  bills.  Tlie 
additional  cosponsors  are: 

Additional  Cosponsors  ' 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr,  Brodhead.  Mr.  Eciw.nds 
of  California.  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr  Harrington.  Mr. 
Krcbs.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr  Bedell,  Mr.  RIegle.  Mr. 
Thompson.  Mr.  Pithian.  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Corman.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Hechler.  Mr.  Baucus.  Ms.  Abzug. 
Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Studds,  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Drlnan. 

The  utility  industry  is  a  hisjhly  capi- 
ial  intensive  industry — it  requires  S4'of 
investment  to  produce  .$1  of  anmit^l  i-ev- 
f nue.  Rate  increases  for  electricity  are 
to  increase  profits  now  to  attract  "capi- 
tal for  future  plants.  The  utility  indus- 
try says  that  it  needs  $650  billion  over 
the  next  15  years  to  finance  necessary 
new  plants  to  keep  up  with  a  predicted 
growth  rate  of  6.5  percent  per  year.  This 
is  more  than  four  times  the  existing  in- 
vestment, and  compares  with  $145  bil- 
lion spent  over  the  past  15  years. 

While  the  industry  is  demanding  such 
enormous  amounts  of  money  for  new- 
plants  to  produce  new  capacity,  electric 
powerplants  across  the  country  are  sit- 
ting idle.  Utility  plants  now  produce 
only  48  percent  of  their  potential  an- 
nual output.  This  means  that  a  plant  is 
idle  half  of  the  time,  with  ratepayers 
paying  for  this  idle  capacity. 

We  should  not  be  building  new  plants 
until  we  make  use  of  our  present  capac- 
ity—moving power  wherever  it  is  needed 
when  it  is  needed.  A  national  power 
crid  would  make  use  of  some  of  this  ex- 
cess capacity.  It  could  mean  a  saving  of 
25  percent  in  necessary  additional  plant 
capacity.  That  is  a  capital  savings  of 
$162.5  billion,  which  would  relieve  pres- 
sure on  capital  markets.  A  reduction  in 
new  plant  capacity  would  mean  si.gnifi- 
cant  savings  of  oil,  gas,  and  coal. 

In  addition,  I  seriously  question  that 
because  we  have  an  historical  growth 
rate  of  7  percent,  that  we  must  continue 
to  grow  at  that  rate,  as  the  industry 
says.  The  fact  is  that  our  growth  rate 
was  less  than  1  percent  this  past  year 
because  customers  cannot  afford  to  use 
electricity  carelessly  any  longer. 

According  to  an  FPC  study,  just  a 
slightly  lower  growth  rate  in  peak  and 
total  demand,   5   percent  per  year  in- 


stead of  a  7  percent  growth  path,  can 
lower  utility  capital  needs  by  25  percent 
and  rates  by  5.6  percent  over  the  1975- 
79  time  frame. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  one  of 
the  industrialized  nations  which  does 
not  have  a  national  power  grid.  Both 
Canada  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  grid 
connections  running  from  1,000  to  1.500 
miles,  compared  with  the  700  miles  ac- 
cepted by  the  U.S.  utilities. 

The  industry  is  pleading  for  new  capi- 
ta! for  survival,  and  consumers  are 
:  '.teaming  over  bills  they  can  no  lontier 
."fiord  to  pay.  A  national  power  giid 
could  provide  relief  to  both  the  indust.  y 
and  the  consumer. 

Brcause  so  many  of  my  colleaau"^ 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  bill.  I 
will  be  reintroducing  it  again,  and  in- 
^  i'.  ?  other  Members  to  join  me. 


HOW  $50  BECOMES  $134  BILLION 

I  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
ra  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  was  presented  the 
bill  for  section  702  of  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act.  more  commonly  known  as  the  $50 
payment.  As  you  may  recall,  this  portion 
of  a  very  large  tax  bill  provided  that 
virtiially  everyone  receiving  a  social  se- 
curity, supplemental  security  income,  or 
railroad  retirement  check  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  small  one-time  $50  payment. 
But  when  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury added  all  these  $50  payments  to- 
gether plus  expenses  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute them,  our  subcommittee  faced  the 
stunning  total  of  $1,754,000,000. 

Regrettably,  that  staggering  sum  is 
just  one  aspect.  As  fair  as  the  flat  pay- 
ment may  seem,  it  is  rifled  with  inequi- 
ties. No  distinction  is  made  between  the 
means  of  any  social  security,  SSI,  or  rail- 
road retirement  recipient.  A  millionaire 
is  eligible  just  as  is  the  most  "down  and 
out"  individual.  Thus  we  face  the  incredi- 
ble situation  where  a  middle-  or  lower- 
income  taxpayer  is  directly  subsidizing  a 
millionaire. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  $50  payment  is 
granted  to  each  check  recipient.  That 
means  families  with  identical  income, 
identical  age,  identical  health,  identical 
number  of  dependents,  and  so  forth,  can 
receive  different  payments.  The  sole  cii- 
terion  is  the  number  of  checks  received. 
For  example,  the  son  of  disabled  Mr.  X 
is  attending  school  and  has  requested 
his  social  security  benefit  mailed  to  his 
school  address;  the  family  receives  a  $50 
payment  and  the  son  receives  a  $50  pay- 
ment. Mr.  Y  has  the  identical  situation 
except  his  son  has  not  requested  a  social 
secui'ity  check  be  mailed  to  his  school 
address.  Since  the  entire  family's  en- 
titlement is  lumped  into  one  check,  they 
receive  a  $50  payment.  In  hearings,  a 
social  security  official  indicated  that  it 
would  not  be  rare  to  have  some  families 
receiving  $150  or  more.  Of  course,  SSI 
recipients  are  paid  separately  thereby 
insuring  that  a  husband  and  wife  on 


SSI  would  receive  at  lea^t  two  checks 
when  a  similar  couple  on  social  security 
would  only  receive  one. 

It  was  rightfully  deteimif.ed  that  this 
single  payment  should  not  be  construed 
as  an  additional  social  security,  SSI,  or 
railroad  retirement  benefit,  despite  the 
fact  the  payments  are  to  be  made  to 
these  categories  of  individuals  exclu- 
sively. To  emphasize  the  difference,  n 
it  can  be  done,  the  $50  payment  check 
is  to  be  .'ent  in  a  different  eiivelope  from 
the  one  containing  the  regular  .social  .se- 
curity, SSI.  or  r<iilroad  retirement  check 
TiiaL  small  item  is  scheduled  to  cost  over 
$3  million  in  po  tage  );iu'.  administrative 
expen.seg. 

So  that  all  Alembers  -.vill  have  the  same 
o,3portunity  to  be  .subjected  to  what  I 
'.'.as  forced  to  hear  today.  I  would  like 
10  mesent  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wan  en 
P.  Brecht,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.sury  requesting  the  $134  billion  sup- 
plemcatal.  Remember,  however,  this 
scheme  was  not  devised  by  the  Treasury, 
it  wa'  mandated  by  Congress. 

I  would  also  like  to  present  the  le.sti- 
inon\-  oi  Mr.  Gerald  Murphy.  Actiij'^ 
Commi.s.sjoner  oI  Government  Financial 
Operations.  requesting  supplemental 
funds  to  administer  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act. 
i;viR(>ur(-io:iv     Statement     of     Warren     r, 

BRECH;    lOr    I'HE.'iF.NTATION    i  O   THE   fcl■f^C().^t- 

-:uTr,F.  ON  A;  j'p.opRiAtitiN.s 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Coin- 
mutee.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  todav  to 
pipseui  ihe  supplemental  appropriation'  re- 
c:uett  for  the  special  p.iymeiu  to  reoipienT- 
t.f  certain  retirement  and  survivor  bencfii' 
as  authorized  by  the  recent  Tax  Reduction 
hex.  We  are  requesting  SI. 750. 000. 000  tor 
these  special  payments.  That  does  not  in- 
clude funds  for  expenses  of  making  the  pay- 
ments. Administrative  expenses  of  $4,081,000 
are  being  requested  in  a  separate  supple- 
mental. 

As  you  know.  Section  702  of  the  Tax  Itc- 
duclion  Act  of  1975.  Public  Law  94-12.  pro- 
\ides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasure 
.^liall  make  a  special  one-time  pavment  o: 
«50  to  each  individual  who.  for  March  1975. 
was  entitled  to  monthly  insurance  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  to 
montjily  pension  or  annuity  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  or  to  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits.  The  $50 
payments  will  be  made  to  approximatelv  35 
million  individuals  who  were  paid  a  regul.ir 
benefit  for  the  month  of  March  1975. '^in  a 
check  is.,ued  by  August  31.  1975.  An  mdivid- 
ual  will  receive  only  one  $50  payment  even 
though  that  individual  may  have  been  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  two  or  more  of  the 
programs  for  the  month  of  March.  The  pay- 
ment is  restricted  to  residents  of  ihe  United 
States  including  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  t!ie 
Virgin  Islands  and  American  Samoa. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  these 
payments  not  be  considered  as  social  .secu- 
rity benefits;  rather,  they  are  intended  to 
provide  to  the  aged,  blind,  disabled  and  sur- 
vivors a  payment  comparable  in  nature  to 
the  tax  rebates  which  title  I  of  the  law  pro- 
vides for  those  who  are  working.  In  no  way 
are  they  to  be  regarded  as  income  to  the 
recipients  for  purpose  of  the  tax  laws  or  for 
determining  eligibility  under  Federal  assist- 
ance programs. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  are  cooper- 
ating with  the  Treasury  by  providing  the  in- 
formation needed  to  ascertain  which  in- 
dividuals are  entitled  to  the  special  pay- 
ments. Subject  to  approval  of  this  $1  750,- 
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000.000  appropriation.  Treasury  disbursing 
clices  will  begin  issuing  the  special  pay- 
ments In  early  May  1975  and  will  complete 
the  major  portion  of  the  program  on  or  about 
J.sne  20.  This  is  a  little  loncer  period  thaii 
V.  oiild  ordinarily  be  needed  because  of  the 
i.eavy  workload  involved  in  Issuing,  during 
the  same  period,  the  tax  rebates  to  individual 
•  i.xpayers  as  authorized  by  the  Act.  regular 
:  w  refunds  vihich  are  heavy  during  this  pe- 
r.ijd.  a.s  well  as  other  normal  payments  Some 
.-jiecial  pa>-ments  will  be  Issued  after  June 
20  lo  those  individuals  whose  entitlement 
1 3  benetits  is  now  being  adjudicated  and  who 
A  ill  receive  a  March  benefit  payment  as  late 
a-  August  31,  1975 

Mr.  Chairman,  t!  at  concUid'-s  my  state- 
ment on  the  appropriation  for  special  pay- 
ment to  recipients  of  certain  retirement  snd 
survivor  benefits.  We  will  be  flad  to  an-^wer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

Introdvctoby  Statement  of  Gct..m.d  Murphy 

yon    PRrSENTATION    TO    THE    Sriil  jmmittec 

or  AprEOPRiATioNS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleaed  to  be  here  today  to 
present  the  1975  supplemental  request  for 
the  Bureau  of  Accounts  Our  supplem.ental 
reciuest  of  $13,621,000.  after  searching  out 
all  possible  areas  for  absorption,  Is  the  very 
minimum  needed  to  issue  and  mail  an  un- 
budgeted  workload  of  115  million  checks,  to 
process  34.000  c:  eck  claims  and  to  pay  and 
r"'-oncile  63  million  checks. 

The  major  workload  l:icrea=es  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975, 
Public  Law  94-12  TlMs  A^^  req  lires  the  is- 
suance of  80  million  tax  rebate  checks  and 
31  2  million  special  payments  to  recipients 
of  benefits  under  certain  retirement  and  stir- 
vivor  programs.  These  two  payments  alone 
a:count  for  97';-  of  our  t-'tal  tmbudgptcd 
check  Issuance  workload  of  115  million  Items 
The  remaining  3  '  is  regular  tax  refunds.  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  dividends  and 
a  partial  refund  of  purchase  price  of  a  bl- 
ct-ntennlal  medal.  To  issue  and  mail  these 
unbudgeted  Items,  we  will  need  $13.462,000 — 
of   which   $11,500,000    (85";  )    is   for   postage. 

We  expect  to  process  65.000  unbudgeted 
clieck  clams.  Since  the  111  2  million  checks 
w  ill  be  t.ssued  In  a  very  compressed  time 
frame  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  will 
have  a  carry-over  of  31,000  of  these  claims 
into  1976.  ThLs  supplemental  request,  how- 
ever, includes  the  funding  of  $71,000  to  proc- 
e.-s  only  the  34.000  Items  in  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

The  remaining  area  to  be  impacted  by 
PL.  94-12  Is  our  check  payment  and  recon- 
ciliation function.  Of  the  115  million  un- 
budgeted Increase,  some  69  million  will  be 
received  for  payment  and  reconciliation  by 
June  30.  The  funding  requirement  for  the 
69  million  checks  amounts  to  888,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared 
statement  and  we  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STR.\IGHT 

I  Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  Representative  Wayne 
Hays.  Is  well  known  for  his  candor  and 
for  setting  the  record  straight. 

Recently  he  made  an  intriguing  state- 
ir.ent  regarding  violation  of  the  law  by 
Common  Cause. 

Anyone  knowing  of  the  rurming  dis- 
pute that  has  been  going  on,  could  not 
po.ssibly  miss  the  irony  of  such  a  situa- 
tion, so  I  discussed  the  matter  with  the 


vice  chairman  of  operations  for  Common 
Cause,  Mr.  Fred  Wertheimer. 

I  know  my  colleague  from  Ohio  would 
be  the  first  man  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  the  record  straight,  so  I  re- 
quested a  statement  on  the  matter  from 
Mr.  Wertheimer  which  I  am  sure  all  my 
colle.igues  will  be  interested  in: 

Statement  of  Fred  Wertheimer.  V'ice 
President.  Operations,  Commo.n  Cause 

On  April  8.  Representative  Wayne  Hays  on 
the  Hou.se  floor  Incorrectly  charged  Common 
Cause  with  f.iilln-  to  file  timely  financial 
disclasure  reports.  Representative  Hays  in- 
accurately stated  that  Common  Cau.^e  w.is 
required  to  file  these  reports  on  March  10. 
1975,  under  the  newly  enacted  feder.il  cam- 
paign finance  law.  Representative  Hays  Is 
wrong  now.  as  he  was  last  ye.ir  when  he  in- 
correctly accused  Common  Cau.5e  of  violat- 
ini;  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971. 

Representative  Hays  chareed  la.st  year  that 
Common  Cause  was  in  violation  of  the  1971 
law  by  not  filing  as  a  political  committee  un- 
der the  Act.  Attempting  to  substantiate  his 
charge.  Hays  directed  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  to  do  an  .lucilt  of  Common 
Cau.^e. 

The  GAO  findings  following  a  comprehen- 
sive audit  repudiated  the  Ha\s  charges  and 
g.^ve  Ci>mmon  Cause  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
They  said  In  their  report,  dated  Ocrober  23. 
1974.  -we  conclude  that  Common  Cause  Is 
not  a  ■political  committee'  under  Title  III  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
and  coiLsequently  is  not  subject  to  Its  regis- 
tration and  reporting  requirements. 

The  G.'\0  report  also  stated  that  ■'in  no 
ca.5:>  did  we  find  that  C  .mmon  Cau.se  sup- 
ported or  opposed  the  nomin-iticn  or  election 
of  any  candidate." 

On  January  1,  1975.  a  new  campaign  fi- 
nance law  became  effective.  The  first  date 
under  this  new  law  for  groups  which  were 
never  covered  by  the  previous  law  W-is 
April   10,  1975.  not  March   10. 

On  Thursday,  April  lo.  Common  Cause 
filed  a  financial  disclosure  report  with  the 
appropriate  supervisory  officers.  The  filing 
was  made  m  respons-^  to  Section  308  of  the 
1974  law,  a  new  provision  designed  to  try  to 
extend  coverage  of  the  campaign  finance 
law  for  the  first  time  to  groups  which  are 
not  supporting  or  opposing  candidates,  such 
as  Common  Cause  or  the  Le.igue  of  Women 
Voters. 


H.R.  1725.  EXEMPTING  PUBLIC  RE- 
TIREMENT SYSTEM  PENSION  PAY- 
MENTS  FROM   THE   INCOME  TAX 

I  Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  rein- 
troduced legislation  in  the  94th  Congress 
which  will  provide  an  economic  benefit 
for  the  several  thousands  of  our  elderly 
citizens  who  are  recipients  of  retirement 
benefits  from  public  service  retirement 
systems.  The  burden  of  inflation  falls 
most  heavily  on  our  retired  workers 
whose  source  of  income  is  a  small  pension 
or  annuity,  the  result  of  service  during 
their  productive  years  and  their  pay- 
ments into  these  retirement  systems 
while  working  in  the  public  interest.  Yet 
under  our  Federal  income  tax  system  we 
continue  to  take  away  a  portlcHi  of  this 
meager  income  of  retired  Government 
workers. 

This  Inequity  .should  be  redressed.  We 


cun-ently  exempt  social  security  retire- 
ment income  from  tax,  and  I  believe  we 
sliould  do  as  much  for  civil  service  work- 
ers at  the  Federal,  State  and  municipal 
levels.  I  do  not  see  why  employees  who 
have  devoted  their  careers  to  public  serv- 
ice sliould  have  to  pay  taxes  on  their  re- 
tirement income  while  those  who  worked 
for  the  private  sector  do  not. 

I  hoard  last  year  from  a  retired  State 
civil  .servant  in  my  district  who  told  me 
that  he  paid  $571  in  Federal  taxes  from 
his  State  pension  of  $4,400.  Obviously, 
the  remaining  $3,829  is  not  a  sufficient 
amount  to  provide  an  adequate  living.  In 
.spite  of  various  retirement  income  cred- 
its and  other  benefits  to  the  elderly 
which  have  the  result  of  lowering  the  tax 
as-e.s.sment  on  retirement  income.  I  be- 
lieve .strongly  that  a  retired  civil  servant 
should  be  able  to  retain  the  full  amount 
of  his  pcn.sion  income. 

The  average  Federal  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuity  last  year  was  only  $425 
a  month  for  the  938.564  retirees.  Thi.s  is 
already  an  inadequate  Income,  and  even 
more  so  if  the  Federal  tax  bite  takes 
away  a  sizable  additional  portion.  Similar 
situations  exist  with  respect  to  State  and 
local  employee  pensions. 

To  correct  this  situation.  I  have  rein- 
troduced legislation — H.R.  6259  in  the 
93d  Congress^to  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax  any  pension  or  annuity  re- 
ceived under  a  public  retirement  system. 
My  legislation  provides  for  a  complete 
exemption  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
tlie  annuity,  or  whether  it  is  received 
from  a  State,  Federal,  or  local  civil  serv- 
ice or  similar  pension  system.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  retired  Government  em- 
ployees have  faced  hardship  as  a  result 
of  the  rapidly  escalating  cost  of  living 
increases,  and  the  escalator  clauses  we 
have  enacted  to  keep  pension  payments 
up  with  the  increasing  prices  have  as- 
sisted somewhat  in  keeping  our  retirees 
in  the  race  with  inflation. 

But  it  is  also  true,  Mr,  Speaker,  that 
tlie  basic  income  for  retirees  is  often  still 
below  the  poverty  level.  Because  of  age 
or  the  threat  of  loss  of  other  retirement 
benefits  they  cannot  work  to  adequately 
supplement  their  pensions.  Many  can  no 
longer  afford  adequate  diets,  housing  or 
other  necessities.  And  I  need  not  remind 
you  of  the  incredible  upward  spiral  of 
utility  costs  in  the  last  15  to  18  months 
which  add  even  further  to  these  bur- 
dens. By  ending  the  Goverimienfs  unfair 
taxation,  we  can  enable  our  former  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  better  meet  the 
high  costs  of  livirvg. 

I  iiope  this  bill  will  receive  the  prompt 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 


THE   CIA   AND   THE   FBI 

I  Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
on  March  10,  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  a  matter  which  I  consider 
of  grave  importance.  I  indicated  at  that 
time  that  the  CIA  and  the  FBI  had.  In 
response  to  my  Inquiries,  furnished  me 
with  lists  of  certain  materials  which  are 
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contained  in  their  files  which  relate  to 
me. 

The  CIA  listing  included  nine  dates  of 
newspapers  in  which  stories  about  me 
were  published.  They  include  such  things 
as  a  New  York  Post  article  of  Febru- 
ary 22.  1966,  which  reported  that  I  had 
lead  Washington's  Farewell  Address  be- 
fore the  House  on  February  22,  1966.  the 
CIA  significance  of  which  escapes  me.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  CIA  would  wish  to 
save  such  a  clipping  or  for  that  matter 
nil  tlie  other  clippings.  Seven  were  from 
a  f^mall  Japanese-English  language 
newspaper  published  in  New  York,  the 
New  York  Nichibei.  That  paper  has  been 
kind  enough  to  supply  me  with  some  of 
the  clippings  which  the  CIA  listed.  None 
of  them  have  anything  of  major  im- 
portance, but  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  that  they  be  included 
111  the  Record  at  tlie  conclusion  of  my 
lemarks,  so  that  you  might  see  the 
•work"  of  the  CIA. 

Tlie  New  York  Herald  Tribune  article 
of  March  16,  1966.  is  aLso  submitted  and 
was  obtained  from  the  New  York  City 
library. 

Of  interest  regarding  tiie  entire  list  is 
that  the  first  article  listed  dated  Octo- 
ber 22,  1964.  obviously  related  to  my  be- 
ing elected  to  the  Congress  for  the  first 
tune.  It  was  from  the  Nicliibei  paper.  My 
Ciuestion  is  why  only  clips  .from  the  Nichi- 
bei paper?  When  I  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  nearly  e\ery  paptr  in  America 
ran  articles  on  my  election.  It  was  cov- 
ered in  Life  magazine.  Parade,  and  many, 
m.uiy  other  publications.  Why  was  the 
CIA  only  concerned  with  what  the  Nichi- 
bei wrote  about  me?  Clearly  it  must  be 
because  I  was  of  Japanese  origin,  and 
Nicliibei  was  a  Japanese  paper.  Of  the 
10  articles  listed.  7  were  from  the 
Nichibei.  At  this  point  in  time,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  think  of  my  Government 
that  would  "folder"  an  elected  Member 
of  Congress  solely  on  account  of  ethnic 
origin. 

I  ask  you  all  to  judge  the  evidence  for 
yourself. 

I  include  the  following: 
CI.^    Folder    on    Conc.resswom.«.n    Patsy    T. 

Mink  Contains  the  Following  New  spaper 

Clippings  and  Other  Publications 

a.  New  York  Nichibei.  February  5.  1970. 

b.  New  "Vork  Nichibei.  April  17.  1970. 

c  New  York  Nichibei.  November  14.  1968. 
d   New  York  Nichibei.  April  18.  1968. 

e.  New  York  Nichibei.  July  27.  1967. 

f.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  March  16. 
1966. 

g.  .'American  Legion  Magazine.  July  19G5. 
h.  New  York  Post,  February  22.  1966. 

J.  New  York  Nichibei.  October  22,  1964. 

k.  New  York  Nichibei.  Volume  XIX,  No.  972. 


Japanese  .American  News  Corp.. 

Neic  York.  N.Y..  March  21.  1975. 
Ren   Patsy  T.  Mink. 

Congress  of  the  United  States.  Hou.sp  of 
Kepresentativcs.  Wasliington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Mink.  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest dated  March  7  for  copies  of  our  news- 
paper which  contained  references  to  you  or 
your  activities,  we  are  herewith  sending  those 
i.>.->ues  of  which  we  have  available  copies. 

The  Issue  dated  Octobar.  22,  1964,  Is  no 
longer  available.  The  Issue  of  April  16  (17  on 
your  list),  1970,  contained  no  reference  to 
you. 


We  are  also  sending  copies  of  five  issues  of 
1974  which  contain  references  to  you. 
Yours  very  truly, 

IsAKU  Kid  A, 

Editor. 

(From  the  New  York  Nichibei.  July  27.  1967] 
Representative  Mink  Calls  for  an  End  to 

Bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  First  Sti  p 

TO  Peace 

Honolulu. — In  a  first  strong  statement  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  War,  Rep.  Pat-.y 
T.  Mink  (Dem. -Hawaii)  earlier  this  montli 
said  in  an  interview  here  that  "a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  cessation  of  the  bombing.  ' 

\Vhile  she  sees  the  prospects  for  peace  in 
Vietnam  as  "not  good,"  she  declared,  "The 
ending  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  can 
pave  the  way  for  a  negotiated  peace.  " 

"Although  we  support  our  nations  role  in 
Soulli  Vietnam,"  she  said,  "I  still  maintain 
the  initiative  for  peace  must  be  taken  by 
our  country.  Every  possible  means  must  he 
e.xplored  to  end  the  terrible  war. 

'We  must  show  North  Vietnam  we  are 
willing  to  talk  peace  under  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments on  Indo-China.  The  talks  must  be 
undertaken  without  any  kind  of  ban  ulti- 
matum." 

Calling  for  an  American  Initiative,  the 
Xisei  Congresswomau  said.  President  John- 
son— can  start  things  going  by  declaring  an 
end  to  the  bombing.  This  (declaration  i  is 
the  first  real  step  for  peace. 

"In  the  United  States,  the  people  are  gel- 
ling frustrated.  It's  taking  so  long  lo  end 
tiie  hostilities  in  Vietnam  Some  expeiis' 
hay  the  war  is  going  to  last  another  10  years 
.20  years.  Well.  I  don't  go  along  witli  this 
kind  of  thinking.  I  sincerely  feel  we  can 
stop  the  v.'ar  if  we  e  ided  llie  bombing. 

"When  we  end  the  bombing — and  only 
then — can  we  tell  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Look,  we  stopped  the  bombing.  Let's  get  the 
Communisis  to  come  to  tlie  peace  taljle.' 

"IT'S    WOTRH    A    TRY 

"Stop  the  bombing,  not  for  a  weei;.  a 
month,  but  longer.  .  .  .  It's  worth  a  try" 

She  went  on.  "People  are  getting  tired  of 
the  war.  "When  tempers  are  up.  there's  a  good 
chance  for  an  all-out  war  In  Vietnam.  And 
this  is  what  I'm  afraid  of.  This  Is  why  I  keep 
on  pressing  for  an  end  to  the  bombing." 

Citing  the  cost  of  the  war — $4  billion  a 
month — Rep.  Mink  asked.  "How  long  can 
our  nation  endure  with  this  kind  of  high 
spending?  How  long  can  otu-  economv  take 
it?" 

(April   18,   19681 
Representative  Mink  is  Honorary  He.\d 

Isle's  RPK  Group 
Honolulu. — Rep.  Patsy  Takemoio  Mink 
has  been  named  honorary  chairman  of  a 
group  in  Hawaii  which  supports  the  can- 
didacy of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  for  the 
Democratic    Presidential    nomination. 

A  Students  for  McCarthy  organii^ation. 
headed  by  Karen  Lum,  has  been  created  by 
students  at  the   Universltv  of   Hawaii. 


[November   14,  19G81 
Haw.aiians    Re-Elect     Patsy,    Dan.    Spaiik — 
moonhay^  kojima  loses  state   asse.mbly 
Bid 

Senator  Daniel  Inouye  and  Representatives 
Patsy  Takemoto  Mink  and  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga  were  returned  to  their  Congressional 
posts  by  overwhelming  vote  majorities  in 
last  Tuesday's  elections.  All  three  were  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  in  Hawaii. 

Senator  Inouye  defeated  Republican 
Wayne  Thiessen  by  taking  83.4  per  cent 
of  the  votes  cast — 187,964 — to  Mr.  Thie.'^sen's 
15  per  cent — 33,751, 

As  of  Sunday,  the  tinofficial  vote  count  for 
Hawaii's  representatives  gave  Patsy  Mink 
148,268  votes  (79,2  percent)  to  her  Republi- 


can opponent  George  DuBols's  38.857  '20  8 
per  cent):  while  Spark  Matsunaga  garnered 
160  950  votes  i  67  3  per  cent),  and  his  oppo- 
nent. Republican  Neal  S.  Blaisdell.  got  78,- 
048  I  :i'2  7  per  cent ) . 

IFebrtiary  5.  1970  | 

On     -IS   C't-URr  Bid — Patsy   Cali  s   C.'.rswfi  i 

.'\nti-Black  Anti-Woman 

Washington,  DC. --Rep.  Patsy  Takemoto 
Muik,  this  country's  first  and  so  far  only 
Oriental  Congresswom.m.  joined  with  Betty 
Fitid.m,  author  of  "The  Feminine  My.',- 
iiquc."  in  opposing  the  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell 
o.i  ;he  basis  ol  what  they  calleci  his  inscn- 
riiivity  to  the  aspirations  of  blacks  and  of 
\w>men. 

Testifying  against  the  Carswell  nomiiirt- 
ticiii  during  a  Judiciary  Committee  heaiiii'j 
L~t  Tliur.sdiy.  both  women  cited  Ins  \ote  :ts 
.1  inpinijer  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  .•\ppeals  for 
'lie  Fifth  Circiiit  which  denied  a  rehearing 
:  i-t  October  of  a  decision  which  held  that 
I  he  Martin  Marietta  Corporation  did  not 
Moh'.te  ■he  Civil  Rights  .Act  of  1964  v.'hen  It 
denied  consideration  for  a  job  as  an  assem- 
!jiv  iramee  to  p.  woman  becatise  ^-he  wa-.  tiie 
nv-iclicr  of  pre-sjhool  children. 

They  charged  tiiai  this  action,  coupled 
vMl'n  the  recently-publicized  segregatioi.i.st 
<pee."h  made  by  Judge  Carswe'.l  in  1948.  in- 
dicated a  lack  of  .=?'n?iiivii  y  to  oppre^seci' 
group.s. 

Said  Mrs.  Mink.  ■M.ile  supienir.ry.  like 
wiiite  >i'prema-y.  is  equally  repugnant  W' 
'.\\:  ~r  who  really  Ijelieve  in  equality."  Refus- 
ing I J  overlook  hi.-,  1948  remarks  m  which 
Judge  Carswell  .said  that  he  was  second  to 
:io  one  in  e-pou=ing  white  supremacy  ire- 
in.iiks  .It  which  he  said  last  week  he  w.is  now 
■  .'ignasi") .  Mrs.  Mink  >aid  that  it  "mu.st  be 
\  eighed  along  with  his  lack  of  sensitivity  \'A- 
w-inen's  strtu'ple  for  equality." 

Miss  Freidan  pointed  out  that  tlic  rising 
new  feminist  crusade  would  bring  to  Su- 
preme Court  attention  a  number  of  ca^es 
coiKcrning  tiie  con.stitutlonal  rights  of  wo- 
men. She  charged  that  the  ".sexually  back- 
ward" Jud<;e  Carswell  would  doubtlc-^  deny 
hi^ii  0)1111   review  of  such  c.'i.ses. 


!  Fr.'im  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Mar.  16.  196G| 

1'V,-o  C'i'.M.RFSSMEN  ASSAIL  PP.'  »  Iir'^P  S 

ExEmiuN 
I  B\  Tom  Lam'oert  i 

Vi'.'i^HiNCToN. — Two  indignant  members  of 
Congress  yesterday  denounced  the  South 
Vietnamese  governnienfs  public  execution  o; 
a  .S.iigon  Cliinese  millionaire  convicted  of  w;ii 
jT-'fiieenng. 

A  pliotograpli  of  the  slaying  of  Ta  Vinli. 
together  witli  one  of  his  wife  and  -several  d 
their  children  crying  in  protect,  has  aroused 
.-ome  revtilsion  in   this  country. 

The  United  States  has  declined  to  com- 
ment publicly  on  the  shooting  on  grotmd.- 
aiiv  remarks  would  constitute  intervention 
111  South  Vietnam's  internal  atTuirs  p.nd  juri- 
dical processes. 

But  it  IS  under.'-tLiod  tliat  .Ameruan  (..fficials 
in  Saigon  pointed  out  to  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment leaders  before  the  execution  that  the 
shooting  of  Mr  Viiih  would  draw  criticism 
abroad. 

Tlie  reported  reply  was  th.it  profiteering 
must  be  halted  and  that  the  determination 
of  the  Saigor.  regime  to  prevent  furtlier  black 
marketing  and  other  economic  crimes  had  to 
be  demonstrated  dramatic.illy. 

Rep.  Patsy  T.  Mink.  D.,  Hawaii,  said  in  an 
angry  House  speech  yesterday  the  execution 
of  Mr.  Vmh  was  "barbaric.  " 

"For  all  the  influence  'hat  we  have  on 
this  regime,  we  did  nothing  to  stop  this 
■-enseless  public  execution  which  makes  a 
mockery  of  our  whole  system  of  Justice."  Mrs 
Ml  ik  cieclarcd. 
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She  urged  President  Johnson  and  Vice- 
Prciideui  Humphrey  to  Intercede  with  South 
Vlftiiamese  Premier  Ntrnyen  Cao  Ky  to  pre- 
vt'nt  any  repetition  of  the  oarsjaru"  shoot- 
in  _    adding: 

A   ihoiiiand  executed   profiteers  will   not 
<   ■  a  .-.tdtjle  economy  for  a  new  social  order." 

Another  sentence  of  death  was  imposed 
Monday  on  Dant  Cao  Sach.  a  provmciiil 
'  iriclal  for  embezzling. 

In  another  denunciation  of  the  Vlnh 
■-liootint;.  Sen.  Stephen  M  Young.  D..  OblO. 
criticized  Premier  Ky  for  permitting  "drum- 
head court  mariials,  mock  trials  and  firing 
squads.  ■ 

The  elderly  Senator  suggested  the  trial  and 
execution  of  a  profiteer  v,ns  i^reprranyed  by 
Pren-ler  K- 


SURFACE  MI-NINVi  ACT 

'  Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
pciini.ssicu  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
!)oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  WAMPLER  Mr  Sjjeaker.  many 
aiRnments  have  been  presented  here, 
botii  pro  and  con.  concernin;?  the  Surlace 
Minins;  Control  arid  Reclamation  Act  of 
1975.  H.R.  25.  Undoubtedly  many  more 
w  ill  be  presented  when  this  ausu.'-t  body 
considers  the  report  of  the  conference 
committee, 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker.  11. at  many  of  my 
rolleasues  still  do  not  understand  the 
ramifications  of  this  legislation,  nor  do 
tlicy  perceive  the  serioas  nature  of  its 
impact,  not  only  on  the  coal  mining  in- 
ciustry,  but  on  the  consumer,  and  the 
national  economy.  It  is  difficult  for  many 
to  understand  the  stroni;  opposition  that 
brought  thotLsands  of  miners  to  Wash- 
ington last  week.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
v.ere  convinced  by  the  knowledge  and 
logic  of  the  miners  that  this  bill  is  not 
m  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at 
tills  time. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Buchanan 
County,  Va.,  my  State's  ma,ior  coal  pro- 
ducing,' coimty.  pas.=;ed  a  resolution  in  op- 
position to  H.R.  25.  Their  resolution  sets 
forth  once  more  in  clear,  conci.se  terms 
the  devastating  effects  the  bill  will  have 
on  the  econom.y  of  Buchanan  Cotmty, 
situated  high  in  the  moimtainous  ter- 
rain of  Appalachia.  They  also  recognize, 
in  the  resolution,  their  responsibility  to 
control  and  reclaim  surface-mined  land 
in  accordance  with  State  laws  already 
m  exi.stence.  and  enumerate  some  of  the 
fine  work  that  is  being  done  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  Resolution  in  Opposition  to  the 
Surface  Minins;  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1975.  be  included  as  part  of 
my  remarki;  and  insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Rrsor.irrioN  in  Opposition  to  Slt.f.\'  e  Min- 
I.VG  Control  and  Rec  l.\m.\tion  Act  of   1975 

Whereas,  the  economy  of  Buchanan  Coun- 
ty. Virginia,  is  based  primarily  on  the  coal 
industry    and    related    Industry    as,<;ociated 
with  both  surface  mining  and  deep  nunlni: 
nnd. 

Whereas,  the  extremely  mountainous  ter- 
rain in  Buchanan  Counfy  prohibits  major 
industrial  construction  and  other  ind'-.^trial 
development  of  consequence;  and. 

Whereas,  the  general  Isolation  of  the  State 
of  Virginia's  major  coal  producing  County 
has  extremely  hindered  Us  economic  growth 
and  development:  and. 


Whereas,  the  United  States  Hoii-e  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  first  .session  of  the 
94th  Cor.pre.ss  has  approved  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Bill  No.  25,  fiitined  "Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1975",  which  places  stringent  standards  and 
limitations  for  the  surface  mining  industry 
in  the  .Appalachian  area  of  Virginia  which 
would  in  effect  eliminate  surface  mining  on 
about  51 '  of  the  coal  industry  in  Buchanan 
County.  Vir;4iniA:  and. 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Virj^inla  has  reco^- 
I'.ized  its  responsibility  to  the  citizens  of 
Virginia  by  etTectively  contioUing  the  orderly 
development,  reclamation  and  restoration  of 
its  environmental  resources  by  enacting  the 
"Viryrlnia  Surface  Reclamaiion  Act  of  196t>  ' 
with  aniendments  in   1970  and   1:)72:   and. 

Whereas,  surface  mined  lands  have  pro- 
duced areas  for  housing',  industry,  recrea- 
tion, agriculture  and  wildlife  habitat  from 
previously   unproductive   lands;    and. 

Wliereas.  present  utility  rates  are  on  the 
rise,  becoming  exorbitant  to  many  citizens 
of  this  State  and  Nation,  the  limitations  as 
stated  In  the  proposed  legislation  would 
cau.se  approximately  5\' ■  of  the  rnmeral.s  to 
be  inexcessible.  therefore  causing  fuel  rates 
for  public  utilities  and  related  Industries  to 
become  even  higher : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  n\^oht'd  that  the 
Buchanan  County.  Virginia.  Board  of  Super- 
visors at  its  continued  meetiii.;  of  March  2r<. 
1975.  establishes  its  opf)03ition  to  House  of 
Representatives  BUI  No  'J5  and  Senate  Bill 
No  7  which  will  in  their  opinion  place  undue 
hardship  upon  tlie  mining  Industry  in  this 
J-jrisdiction  and  the  clti/ens  of  this  State 
and  Nation,  and  respectfully  requests  the 
niembeis  of  Coic-'ress  to  vote  against  this 
proposed  legislation. 


CONCERNS    ABOUT    THE    SURF.ACE 
MINING  ACT 

'Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permi.->sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  t±iis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  constituents  from  Southwestern 
Virginia  have  written  to  me.  and  to 
President  Ford,  expressing  their  grave 
concerns  about  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1975. 

Expressing  ably  and  typically  t'ne  con- 
sensus in  my  congre.ssional  district  are 
letters  from  Mr.  Darrell  Freddie  Dean. 
Jr..  of  Coeburn.  Va.,  Mr,  Preston  T, 
Buchanan.  Cedar  Bluff,  Va  ,  and  Mr, 
Michael  H,  Brooks,  Norton.  Va.  These 
gentlemen  clearly  are  concerned,  not 
only  for  the  economy  of  the  coal-mining 
region  of  Appalaclua.  but  also  for  the 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  letters  to  me 
and  to  the  President,  from  Mr.  Dean. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Brooks,  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks; 

COEBtTRN   Va  .  Apri:  7.  1975 
Hon.  William  C.  Wampler. 
L'  S  //0!(.<e  of  Rcfiresentatiret. 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  pait  on 
this  mining  legLslation  and  your  current 
efforts  toward  defeating  these  bills. 

In  my  opinion,  myself  and  the  people  of 
thi.-.  area  have  not  been  vocal  enough  in  the 
past  and  have  let  the  wishes  of  special  In- 
terest eronps  be  pu.^lied  through  Congress 
without  expres.-ing  our  opposition  thereto 
and  have  not  pa^.^ed  on  to  you  our  apprecl.i- 
tion  of  your  efTorto  to  look  out  for  us. 


1  Icisc  continue  your  every  effort  to  op- 
I  •  e  the  current  mining  legi.-^lation  and  to 
try  to  inform  your  colleagues  so  that  they 
will  under.stand  the  effects  that  the  proposed 
bills  would  have  on  our  area 
Very  truly  yours. 

Darrki.l  F'RKi'un  DtAN.  Jr., 
Certified  Fiiblic  Accoinitant 

Darrell  Fp.fddil  DfJAN.  Jk., 

Coeburn,  Va  .  April  7.  1j75. 
President  Gerald  FoRn, 
The  IVInte  Honsr. 
Wuf''nrig;on,  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  I'REsiDr.Nr;  I  would  like  to  take 
ihi-s  opporluiiity  to  express  to  you  my  vlew.s 
on  current  strip  mining  legi;-lation  being 
couhidered  by  the  Congres.s  at  tlie  present 
time, 

I  am  a  Certitiod  Public  Accountant  r.nd 
have  been  practicing  in  the  heart  of  the 
.Southwest  Virginia  coalfields  for  12  years  and 
my  clients  Include  mining  operators,  coal 
miners,  merchants  and  business  men  from  all 
over  .Southwest  Virginia  and  Ka.stern  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  have  read  excerpts  from  the  bills  that  are 
pre  ently  being  considered  and  based  on  my 
Knowledge  of  mining  practices  ,'.iid  the  geog- 
raphy of  our  area,  I  do  not  think  that  under 
lhe.se  bills  any  kind  of  practicable  strip  min- 
ing mdu.stry  can  be  sustained  in  Southwest 
Virginia.  In  my  opinion,  the  closing  down  of 
viable  industry  in  our  area  will  severely  af- 
fect the  entire  population.  Strip  mining  and 
related  lndus;iie:i  directly  support  better 
than  55  percent  of  our  local  economy  and  our 
area  v.huh  has  held  its  own  In  the  current 
recession  will  far  surpass  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  a  very  deep  and  drastic  recession. 

I  prepare  books  and  records,  Financial 
Statements,  and  tax  returns  for  busine.sses 
and  individuals  from  all  parts  of  our  local 
economic  community  and  am  familiar  v.ith 
current  miniiii^  practices  in  this  area,  there- 
fore, I  feel  I  am  completely  qualified  to 
judge  the  etfects  of  this  bill  on  the  areas  of 
Southwest  Virginia  and  Eastern  Kentucky, 

In  my  opinion,  if  this  bill  passes  in  Its  pres- 
ent, proposed  form  90  percent  or  more  of  our 
local  strip  mining  operations  will  become  un- 
economical and  will  probably  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. This  In  turn  wU!  directly  and  Imme- 
diately affect  equipment  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  in  all  supply  areas  of  mining  mate- 
rials. The  accompanying  lay-offs  of  surface 
mining  employees  and  mining  service  em- 
ployees will  then  affect  all  parts  of  our  econ- 
omy such  as  grocery  stores,  clothing  stores, 
banks,  auto  dealers,  professional  people,  and 
almost  every  person  who  works  for  a  living. 
Within  a  short  period  of  time  when  these 
effects  have  had  time  to  accumulate  and 
when  people's  life  savings  are  wiped  out  at 
least  55  ,>  of  the  people  In  our  area  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  leave  here  for  employment  else- 
where. Of  course  at  the  present  time  employ- 
ment elsewhere  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
because  the  people  that  live  in  other  areas 
cant  even  get  Jobs  for  themselves. 

I  would  think  that  a  great  deal  of  consid- 
eration would  also  need  to  be  given  to  the 
loss  of  coal  production  and  the  increased 
prices  on  coal  from  other  areas  and  other 
types  of  mining  which  will  create  additional 
energy  problems  and  costs. 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  environment  within  the  past  few 
years  with  drastic  consequences  such  as  the 
additional  gasoline  demand  due  to  poorer 
performance  because  of  environmental  con- 
trols, I  feel  that  this  mining  legislation  la 
another  example  of  the  attempt  to  satisfy 
a  few  very  vocal  and  well  funded  environ- 
mental groups  to  the  detriment  of  this  na- 
tion's needs  as  a  whole. 

It  is  time  for  this  nation  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
stand  firm  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  over 
the  outlandish  views  of  a  minority  of  per- 
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sons  who  seem  to  be  well  repreienlod  In  the 
news  media 

At  the  present,  much  reclamation  work  Is 
being  done.  Ne.v  or  abandoned  strip  mines 
are  l/.-ing  reclaimed  through  additional  min- 
ing operations  known  ps  second  cuts  with  no 
ro  ■  to  an-,  one  other  than  the  operator.  The 
mliiing  ind.t'tiy  is  to  a  large  extent  corrcc- 
Jnt  pa"t  errors  and  we  do  not  feci  that  it  is 
riti't  cr  proper  for  Congressprrsons  from  the 
far  West  or  even  non-iontlnentril  ST«ite  areas 
ti>  Si;t  rules  for  their  iclea  o'  beinly  in  the 
event  they  might  even  dee  ire  to  vi-it  here. 
The  desires  a:;;l  needs  of  people  who  li  e 
Ijorp  do  nr>t  .'^cem  to  be  relevniit.  O.ir  Itiler- 
r-As  :ind  de^lre;^  have  boeii  exprcs'-d  by  our 
representatives  such  as  Congressiv.an  Wil- 
liam C.  Wompler  arid  we  leel  that  this  .should 
r.arr'  great  weight  in  any  conslder.itinn  of 
t;ie-i3  bills. 

In  coiisi'-'eration  of  the  abi  ve  I  request 
that  you  ma'te  a  m;>v?  for  the  futuio  energy 
need.s  of  our  country  and  the  future  ef  oui 
tiT' w  nncl  !e  id  an  attack  against  this  bill  and 
all  lil-e  l?gi--latt^n  to  balar.-c  or.r  needr  for 
jobs  and  indu-try  agauist  Ih.e  desires  of  etol- 
or'st-  fr:r  their  Idea  of  beauty. 

If  this  legislation  Is  parsed,  X  I'tge  you  to 
veto  it. 

Thank  j'on  very  much  for  yom'  con.Tldera- 
ticn. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Daruel  FVcDurr  Dean.  Js.. 
C:rtifed  Pvhlic  .Ai-ciuntini-^. 

Ceoap.  Blttft,  Va„ 

April  K.  1975. 
T.iL  PnrsiDrNT. 
T,  >•  White  Hov  '■. 
V.'at'i  ijinton.  D  C. 

Mh.  Prestdeni-:  Our  Ninth  Disirict  C'>n- 
gre-sman,  William  C.  Wampler.  oi  Virginia 
has  eucour.iged  all  iiitere~ted  persons  to  re- 
.=pond  to  the  pre::ent  bill  coucerulng  strip 
miuii'ig  of  coal. 

As  a  concerned  clti;:on  of  RusroU  County,  I 
feel  that  strip  mining  and  coal  mining  is  a 
musi  for  the  economy  of  this  area,  Ttiousands 
of  tons  of  coal  are  stored  beneath  the  nioun- 
taiiu  of  Southv. est  Virginia  and  the  Cumber- 
land region.  Each  lime  new  legislation  Is  in- 
troduced, it  ,=eems  that  more  and  more  coal 
is  restricted  Therefore,  the  i>bundance  of  this 
resource  Is  denied  toward  meeting  the  energy 
needs  of  this  locality,  the  state  of  Virginia, 
the  nation,  and  the  world.  While  some  legis- 
lation must  be  passed  to  help  control  the 
eiivlionment.  it  is  unnecessary  to  extend  the 
type  of  legi'^latlon  to  literally  wipe  out  an 
industry  so  Important  to  us  all. 

Ill  the  Appalachian  region,  a  t'lcat  deal  of 
p  iverty  prevails.  Should  the  strip  mines  shut 
down,  the  unemployment  rate  would  be  tre- 
mendous as  well  as  adding  more  than  what 
presently  exists  to  the  welfare  lines.  The 
morale  of  people  in  our  area  is  not  good  in 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  economy.  To 
put  it  plainly,  the  coal  Industry  is  the  life- 
line and  the  umbilical  cord  wliich  sustains 
the  existence  of  citizens  of  this  area. 

Many  dollars  are  exchanged  aa  a  result  of 
the  coal  Industry.  It  Is  the  livelihood  of  mer- 
chants as  well  as  local  and  state  government. 
Virginia  does  not  have  an  abundance  of  state 
revenue  to  operate  governmental  facilities  of 
the  state.  The  coiil  revenue  supports  the  local, 
state  and  federal  governments  and  would 
be  badly  missed  should  the  Industry,  particu- 
larly the  strip  mining  Industry,  cease  to 
opeiate. 

I  am  in  support  of  Congressman  Wampler's 
po.sition  concerning  the  bill.  He  has  done  a 
fine  Job  in  representing  the  Ninth  District 
and  his  concerns  regarding  this  bill  are  mul- 
tiplied many  times  by  the  thoughts,  expres- 
sions, and   joncerns  of  his  constituents. 

Hopefully,  our  government  and  those  in 
charge  will  have  enough  foresight  to  continue 
the  coal  Industry  In  erery  respect.  Prom  the 
energy  that  coal  can  provide,  rataier  tbaa  be- 
coming   an    Impoveri^ed   economy    In    the 
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Southwest  Virginia  area.  It  can,  in  turn,  be 
the  Middle  East  oil  empire  of  our  nation. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  con- 
cerns. 

Respectfully, 

PKESTON   T.    BtJCH.'iNAN. 

Bhooks  Electric  Corp., 
Norton,  Va.,  April  3,  l':-7:''. 
Hju.  William  C.  Wampixh, 
Hcnitc  of  Represent atives , 
WashingtoTt,  D.C. 

Dear  Conghessmvn  Wamvler:  It  hH3n"t 
been  ;o  long  ago  that  our  area  was  depicted, 
in  at  least  one  national  publication,  as  oi.e 
huge,  dirty,  gougcd-out  strip  wine.  The  p.-o- 
ple  were  portrayed  In  picture  after  picture, 
i'S  vei'v  Indiger!  and  uneducated  per.soiis 
groveling  over  br'rren  wa3telf.nd,  ^:truggliRg 
for  survival.  I  am  sure  that  some  poivj  came 
frc..Ti  this  type  of  publicity  for  our  area.  Cer- 
tai.ily  the  ledcrally  subsidiEed  community- 
action  programs  have  been  beneficial  to  us. 
We  certainly  had  our  share  of  this  country's 
Pvivery  to  contend  with. 

But.  unfortunately,  this  picloiial  leview  no 
more  accurately  described  the  Appall  chtand, 
than  l'o  the  burned  cut  ruins  of  earlier  riots 
deocribe  the  beauty  and  I'ie  of  the  city  ot 
Washington. 

We  have  some  of  tlie  most  beautiful  scen- 
ery in  the  world,  and  we  are  proud  of  It. 
We  produce  some  of  the  most  productive  peo- 
ple in  the  country— and  we  are  proud  of 
that. 

Periiaps  etvci'vation  is  ugly — but  in  ordei  to 
build  and  grow  it  is  ueceisary.  And  reclama- 
tion is  important — we  need  to  do  all  we  can 
to  preserve  otir  environment  and  bcaatiful 
niountains. 

But,  HJl,-25?  I  cannot  believe  this  bill  to 
b3  in  our  best  interest.  I  certainly  don't  be- 
lieve it  capable  of  achieving  Its  stated  pur- 
poses. 

It  hasn't  been  so  long  ago  wheii  our  young 
people  migrated  away  from  this  area,  upon 
graduation,  to  soek  their  futures.  Now,  mote 
and  more,  they  seem  to  stay  here.  This  makes 
the  future  of  Southwest  Virginia  seem 
brighter. 

Stand  tall,  speak  loud,  and  keep  the  .'^tnth.. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

MicHAEi.  H.  BaooK.s, 

PTeM(li.nt. 

EiiOOKs  Electric  Corp,, 
Norton,  Va.,  April  3,  197 j. 
THE  Presudent  of  thk  UNrrFD  States, 
The  White  Howe, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.vr  Mr.  President:  Plea;;e  be  advised  th,ii 
the  14  employees  of  this  corporation  are 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act — Bill  S.  7  and 
H.R.  25 — ^whlch  is  awaiting  your  action. 

The  economy  of  the  people  of  Southwest 
Virginia  and  the  Appalachian  region  is  very 
dependent  upon  the  coal  industry. 

We,  thereby,  respectfully  request  that  yoii 
veto  this  bill. 

Respectfuly  yours, 

Michael  H.  Brooks, 

President. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  SURFACE 
MINING  ACT 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greater  Bristol  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  its  board  of  directors  meeting 
on  April  8,  1975,  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  In  opposition  to  H.R.  25 
and  S.  7. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  belief  that 
passage  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 


and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975  would 
severely  damage  the  economy  of  South- 
western Virginia  and  adjacent  States. 
resulting  in  wide?pread  unemployment, 
business  lo.sses.  and  personil  hardships. 

I  include  the  resolution  as  part  of  my 
r?niai;:.s  and  ci-i.jred  in  the  Rixoi>d: 
Rii  OI.-. nor; 

Whcrea?.  the  Cjngres-s  of  the  Unueu  ,S,:res 
Is  u:;w  consider: '^j;  :':'''isl:it!->n  which  would 
in-tDose  new  an-'  -tr;n?piit  rpgula'.ioris  on 
,>!ti:p  m'r.!:i?T,  and 

W  ■reus,  t'  c  le'isl.it'Tin.  Sev.i'?  Hill  7  a-id 
House  Bill  25,  if  implemented,  would  severelv 
da-iKige  the  ec.T  omy  of  S.Tut;uve"t  Vir^'ini"! 
and  aJinccnt  £l.^l^-  re-s"Ui".g  in  wiciesprtad 
unei-p".)yrn?nt.  b'.:.i>!e  -  losses  and  personal 
h.irdsh'p-:,  aiid 

V/r.prras.  the  Ic-^ir-lalion  also  would  further 
imp.i  r  the  N.itio.i'.-;  coil  supphei  in  a  time 
c'f  cm*  luln.T  ai'i  !:r.-.w!r.,^  energy  I'hnrta'j'"., 
.ir.i 

V.'h5''e:i?,  the  impact  wo'ild  b^  felt  ir.o^t 
scvc-rly  in  t'^e  region  generally  known  as 
Appulp.chli.  which  has  long  been  a  tr.rgel 
arc,^  for  leJeral  (r/.sistance  desipned  to  im- 
prove iho  cconon'^y  and  the  duality  of  life. 

Now,  t  erelo-e.  be  it  resohed  that  the 
Gi'eater  Brl'-t,''!  .Arc.^  Chamber  of  Commerce 
docs  evore^^s  Us  ooposiiion  to  fiienate  J?ill  7 
a'.d  Kou'ro  Bill  :tj  and,  furtlitT,  thp.t  i?.r 
Gn;.  er  B'-i^tol  Area  Ch:;'nber  of  Cinime"ce 
pel:t::)i'.s  the  Congre.is  of  the  United  State:, 
I  1  ni  )dify  the  legislation  to  avoid  those 
;it;ivt;r.,e  rc:-ult3  scl    forth  above. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that,  the  Congress 
faihn:;  tT  so  ni.-ifiify  ihe  l'-c;l.-!3ti-ir>.  th? 
Crearr  Brl.tol  Arr.^  Chamber  o!  Commf ; .  a 
pct.T.ons  the  PresiJent  ot  the  Uniled  State' 
to  Vi-'i;    .^id  le;'isl,;t;o:i. 


CHILHOWIE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
IvIERCE  OPPOSES  THE  SURFACE 
MIXING  ACT 

'Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  vas  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tlii.s 
point  in  the  Recoud  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  fur- 
ther indication  of  the  opposition  in  my 
district  to  H.R.  2.o  and  S.  7,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  tlie  Rbxord  a  resolution 
passed  unanimously  by  the  membership 
of  the  Chilhowie  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Chilhowie,  Va. 

Tiie  resolution  expresses  the  very  real 
concern  of  all  the  people  of  Southwestern 
Virginia  that  the  passage  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
would  result  in  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, business  losses,  and  personal  hr-''- 
3hip. 

The  resolution  follows: 

CH'iMEhR  or  COMMEKCE, 

ChilhotL'ie,  Va..  April  9.  ti>7.\ 
Hon.  William  C.  Waiv«>leb, 
Uoii.se  oj  Hepreseutatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D)ear  Mr.  Wampi.er:  \\'hereii3  the  Ji.int 
Conference  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  is  now  considering 
Senate  Bill  7  and  House  Bill  25  which  legis- 
lation would  Impose  new  regulations  on  strip 
mining  of  Coal,  and 

Wliereas  the  legislation,  Senate  Bill  7  and 
House  Bill  25,  if  allowed  to  become  law  with 
the  present  stringent  regulations,  would  se- 
vjrely  damage  the  economy  not  only  of  the 
Southwest  Virginia  and  neighboring  states 
area  but,  to  some  extent,  the  entire  United 
States,  resulting  in  v.idespresd  unemploy- 
ment, business  losses  and  personal  hardship, 
and 

Whereas  the  loss  caused  by  tlus  proposed 
lef:i>latiou  would  make  it  impossible  to  re- 
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cover  a  la;>,e  percetitare  of  the  Coal  in  the 
Appalachiaa  Region  wlierp  Tae  economy  and 
qiiaJlty  of  life  is  dependent  upon  thLs  min- 
iiit;  of  Coal,  and 

Whereas  ti.  ;!icUis.'rlal  and  donisstic  hfe 
of  our  entire  N'a'.ioii  will  suffer,  if  no.  col- 
lapse, if  the  rrovlsious  of  Jloii^e  Dill  2a  and 
fc"en.\te  Bill  7.  which  n^U''^  to  the  H.^'h-WHll 
jneiliod  of  s-.up  iniuiiif;  and  ihe  rc-stCiiatioii 
uf  !he  .sunace  to  its  or.fe.jial  contours  «re 
aUowed  to  become  law, 

Ntnv,  therefore,  be  it  re^f)rvitd  iha"  ihe 
C  lulhowle  Chaniljer  of  Co  lujierce.  ChlU'.owie, 
.S.iiVth  Coiiinv,  Viremia.  at  a  rej^iilar  nieet- 
II. Is'  of  irs  nieiiioer.siiip  In  CliUhowie,  V.rgiaia. 
on  April  8,  I'JTo,  by  niiaiilmun.s  vo'e.  doe^; 
expre.,s  its  opposition  to  Senate  Bill  7  and 
Hoiise  Bill  25.  and  further,  tha-.  .he  Chll- 
lowie  C  h  iinber  of  Con;m.:rfe  petition  and 
\ir:-;?.s  ilie  Congress  of  the  Untied  States  to 
modify  the  pioprstd  leyislatiou  i<<  avoid 
liiose  detrimeiital  reoulis  otitlined  above. 

Be  it  ftir;her  !osiil\etl  that,  t'l.o  Congres,<; 
failitig  to  modify  the  pioposed  legislation, 
the  Chilhowie  Chamber  p.'ition-,  tlie  Tresl- 
deiit  of  the  l'ii;t.'d  .s-.itci  to  veto  said 
legisiatioi!. 

RtsptT  a'liiir. 

s,.  r.faT'j-Trra.-iurvr. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Ey  unanimous  consent,  leave  vi  sb- 
spnce  wa-s  granted  a.^  I'^llows  to: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  'ut  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OKeilli.  for  today  and 
Tuesda.v.  Apiil  1.5,  1975.  on  acco^mt  of 
official  biisine.s-,  Law  oi  liie  Sea  Con- 
ference . 

Mr.  A.s.MBRooK  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL',  for  April  14  and  15,  1975,  on 
account  of  official  bu^inesi. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  laL  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill  < ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Holland  lai  h..-.  own  reciue.si',  for 
2  or  more  days  on  account  of  medical 
examination  at  Bethe.sda  Naval  Hcspital. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permi-^sion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kelly  >  to  revise  and  extend 
Uaeir  remarks  and  include  extraneou.s 
material : ) 

Mr.  Frenzel.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Membei-s  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levit.as'  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remark.^  and  include  c':<- 
traneous  matter;  > 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  tod.iy. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  20  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimoas  consent,  permission  to 
revi.<e  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks, 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kelly  I  and  to  include  e.x- 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jeffords  in  three  instances. 


in- 


Mr  Brocmfield. 

Mr.  YorNG  of  Ala.ska. 

Mr.  Miller  uf  Ohio  in  six  instances, 

Mr.  DiL  Cl Awsov. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two 
t  lances. 

Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr,  RoussELor  in  two  instances. 

tTlie  follov  ing  Members  'at  tlio  re- 
quest oi  Mr.  LLvn.vsi  and  to  include  ex- 
lraneou:i  matter:  > 

Mr.  An'nunvio  in  six  instances. 

Mr  GoN7Aitz  in  three  in.stance^. 

Mr.  Ani,ek-'jn  Oi'  California  in  three 
instances:. 

Mr.  MoMooMKr.y  in  tvo  instances. 

Mr.  Sarb.\.ses  in  five  in.>>t.nice.s. 

Mr  Ha.ngel  in  10  in  tancos. 

Mr.  MoM.o'iAN. 

Mr.  Gaydus  i'l  10  instance-;. 

Mr  Sti'di.s. 

Mr  KAsrF:;Mf.iFR. 

Mr.  SioKE.s  in  tluee  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBEhG. 

Mr.  DoMTNicK  'V.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  in.stances. 
Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

M.'.  Zeiekeiti. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  !L-olution  of  the  Senate  of  ti:e 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resohuion  to  resioro 
postimmoii.^ly  full  rights  of  cUizeitshlp  to 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPE,AKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  follo>ving  title: 

S  994.  An  act  to  atnhorize  supplemental 
;tppropriation.s  to  the  Nuclear  Reeulatorv 
C'-ni:i..is>ioii  for  fiscal  Vfiir  1975. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
liuit  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly I  at  1  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1975,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS.  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1974.  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  .section  4'bi  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

March  27.   1975. 
Hon.  Carl  .\lbert. 
Speaker  of  the  Hoasc  of  Rrpresentalirfn. 

Dear  Mr.  Speakfr:  The  following  informa- 
tion Is  submitted  pursuant  to  the  provision.^ 
of  Public  Law  85-804  and  implementing  In- 
^truc'ions  contained  in  Federal  Prociu'e- 
ment  Regulation  1-17.000. 

For  the  i  alendar  year  ending  December  .31. 
1974.  the  folJownie  actions  tinder  the  sub- 


jec  .^ct  are  reported  for  the  Atomic  Fneri;v 
Coir.missior.  : 

1.  ACTIONS    APPROVED 

a  Residual  Powers:  Determinations  voie 
issued  on  F'ebniary  1  J,  March  22,  and  Augc'-t 
9.  1074,  to  Contractually  require  co^itractois 
and  &tiof,ontractor.s  subject  to  liie  Uavi-- 
B.icoii  Alt  at  the  Nevi^ua  Teit  bUe  (includl;.- 
Hie  Nuclear  Roci;et  Developn-.t^.c  :iiation  and 
Tonopah  'I'eot  Range;  lo  jiay  rot  less  and 
no  .-nore  Hum  the  money  pn.i\  ision.s  and  'pr- 
laiuotiier  cojidnions  ol  tiie  hibor  agreemtu'-; 
betweea  R'.-jnoid.s  Electiicil  and  Kngiuecring 
Comp.?iiv  Inc..  end  \:inous  coii.stri'clioi: 
cralts  in  the  Nevada  area.  Tt:e.-,e  De-eiin:- 
i.ttio:. .  we.v  deemed  necp.ssuiy  to  proinutp 
labor  .st.»bllity,  effic.ency,  and  economy  m  the 
perfornian<;e  of  conlracls  and  .subcoi.ivaris 
.'it  •:)e  s.te.s  which  diiecily  aiteci^  iiie  national 
di-i<.-ii-»e  a'id  security 

b.  Contiinturil  Adjust'nrnt — Conn  /ioii  i,/ 
:i!iUakc:  il)  Amount  requtbled,  $4,t;o(j; 
amouiit,  approved.  it.COO. 

1 2)  An.oniii  ivqne.sted,  $5  600;  amoum  ;ip- 
pio\«.d.  f  5.000. 

c  A'i>.  inl-ncn:^  V.'itliout  CoiL-,.d,'ruiion: 

M)  .^mo'.int  reqaesied,  $798,959.70; 
anio'int  i  pproved   *.3CG,739.17. 

a.  Conn  actor-  .b>:E  ContrucJois,  Inc. 

b.  bervlce.s  involved — con.snuciiou  v-  a 
te.stmg  facility  at.  liie  N.'.vy  Heactoi.s  ]>■,•, 
Site  at  Idaho  Nai.onal  Enpineerme  Laborr.- 
tory  (fonnerlj  Naiicjual  Reactor  T'-tirE 
Siation). 

c.  Circumstances  Ju.5tifying  the  action- 
AEC  had  witjilield  paymetn  b<>i  ause  of  re- 
view  by  the  Coir.ptroUer  General  who,  liie 
Suprome  Court  held,  had  'no  authoniv  to 
function  as  another  tier  of  admini.s!ia;ive 
review  |;;nd|  tliere  was  no  valid  rep.iOn  iit 
the  .■\EC  not  to  .seitle  with  petitioner  acrord- 
nig  lo  iti  earlier  decision".  \SAE  Coii'm.-- 
tors.  Inc.  V.  Vi.itcd  Statca.  406  US  1  lo 
I1S72).!  The  *3r;6.739.17  umouni  was 
«warupd  by  tl.e  AEC  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals  acting  in  its  capacity  as  a  Conract 
Adju.stir.ciit  Beard.  Tliis  amount  Inc: tided 
general  and  administrative  expenst  i  of 
*105.2]O00,  legal  fees  of  $39  0,58.17,  and  'i;- 
tere-.t  of  $222,471.00. 

(2)  Amount  requested,  $69,365;  a'uotint 
appro.cci,  :.45.753,46. 

2.  ACTIONS    DENIED 

None. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr., 

Adrninistri.tor. 

.'.■=;.'^iST.M.'T  Secretary  of  DEFrNsr, 
Washington,  D.C..  Marrh  25, 1973. 
Hon    Carl  Albkrt. 
sp-ahtT  of  the  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  compliance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804,  the  cal- 
endar year  1974  report  on  Extraordinary 
Contractual  Actions  to  Facilitate  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Is  transmitted  herewith. 

Table  I  shows  that  261  contractual  actions 
■A ere  approved  and  that  111  actions  were  dis- 
approved. Included  in  the  number  of  actions 
approved  are  128  actions  for  which  a  po- 
tential Government  liability  cannot  be  e.sti- 
niated. 

Table  II  lists  the  actions  which  have  an 
actual  or  potential  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  $50,000  or  more.  Al.so  Included  In 
this  list  are  the  128  actions  above  for  whicii 
i.  pcfntial  cost  cannot  be  estimated. 
."iMirerely. 

Arthur  I.  Mendolia. 
I  Installation.^  and  Logistic.") . 


EXECUTIVE  COMRrjNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

779.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 

United  States,  transmitting  requests  for  ."^up- 
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elemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
l,adcet  amendments  for  ftscal  year  1976,  and 
n  budget  amendment  for  the  period  July  1, 
1476  through  September  30,  1976,  for  the 
l' relative  branch  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-102):  to 
t>;"?  committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
£,f:ed  to  be  printed. 

780  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Un.ted  States,  transmitting  drafts  of  pro- 
po.=;cd  legislation  to  authorize  additional 
rlUlaiy  and  economic  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  to  clarify  restrictions  on  the 
s..aili.')illty  of  funds  for  the  use  of  U.S. 
Arir.-tl  Forces  In  Indochina,  and  for  other 
imi-po  e.-i  (H.  Do;:.  No.  94-103);  Jolntlv  to  the 
CciiiinittEes  on  Armed  Services,  and  Interi.a- 
tlo.ial  Relations  anci  ordered  to  be  printed. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Prtsident  of  the 
fnited  States,  transmitting  a  proposed  .sup- 
plementr.l  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1975  for  I.idarhlna  Postwar  Reconstruction 
Ac^L  lance  and  an  rmendment  to  the  request 
for  .-upplsmcntal  appropriations  transmitted 
to  the  Con;jress  on  January  28,  1975,  for 
Military  Assi.stanoe.  South  Vletname.se  Forces 
(H.  Dol;.  No.  94-104);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

782.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  par- 
ticipation of  VB.  military  forces  In  the 
evacuation  of  U^S.  citizens  and  other*  from 
Cambodia,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  War 
Pow;rs  Resolution  (Public  Law  93-148)  (H. 
Doc  No.  94-106) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
auihority  for  fiscal  year  1975  as  of  Anrll  1, 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  1014(e)  of  Public 
Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-106);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

784.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  transmlt- 
tlii!;  the  statistical  supplement  to  the  stock- 
pile report  for  the  6  months  ended  December 
31.  1974,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
|50  use.  98c):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

785.  A  letter  from  the  Pie.^irtent  and 
Chainnan.  Export-Import  Bank  ot  the  United 
Stp.tfs,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  lni=urance  transactions  supported 
by  Eximbank  from  November  1,  1974,  through 
February  28,  1975,  to  Communist  countries; 
to  the  Coinmlttee  on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Hot'-inp. 

786.  A  letter  from  the  Secreta'y  of  the  In- 
fpricir,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  reducing  salinity  in  the  Salton 
Sea;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
.sular  Affairs. 

737.  A  letter  fiom  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Solar  Division 
of  International  Harvester  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  for  a  research  project  entitled  "De- 
velojnnent  of  Low-Ccist,  Hiijh-Strength  Hot- 
Corrosion -Resistant  Iron  Aluminum-Base 
AUovs.  ■  pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Public 
Law  89-672;  to  the  Cominiiiee  on  Interior 
and  riisul,ir  Allairs. 

788.  A  letter  from  Ihe  Deputy  Assistant 
•Sttrt  .aiy  of  the  Interior,  transmit  ilng  a  copy 
of  a  pioposed  contract  with  Pltt.sbtirg  and 
Mldv,  ay  Coal  MinUig  Co.,  Kaiisas  City,  Mo., 
for  a  re^'arth  project  entitled  "Specialized 
P.ecliunatlon  Field  Test."  pursuant  to  sec- 
t.on  1(d)  of  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Com- 
iiii'tea  on  Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
tr.;a=uiutting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  iimke  possible  the  use  of  Spanish  in  the 
(7.S.  tiistri.,t  Court  for  Ihe  Distiict  of  PuerLD 
liii'o;  to  the  Coir.mllte?  on  Ihe  Judi  -'.iry. 

7ii0.  A  letter  from  the  Sccretary-Trea^u'C'-. 
CmiiTC  ,:>ional  Medal  of  Honor  Society  ol  the 
V;;.ied  States  of  America   Unnsimit  lUis:,  the 


annual  flnanclal  report  of  the  Society  for 
calendar  year  1974,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  8»-504;  to  the  Committee  on  th» 
Judiciary. 

791.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  approved  prospectus  for 
the  Richard  B.  Russell  Federal  Building, 
Atlanta.  G».,  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  ot 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amendea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

792.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  study  of 
the  potential  energy  apppUcatlons  of  helium, 
pursuant  to  section  104(e)  (3)  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalr.s, 
and  Science  and  Technology. 

Received  From   the   Comptroller   Gener.'.l 

793.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  progress  and  problems  In  training  and 
use  of  assistants  to  prhnary  care  physicians; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Ways  and  Means. 

794.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Federal  crime  insurance  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Opjratlons,  and 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

796.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmltUng  a  report 
on  the  agricultural  attache  role  overseas; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  International  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BUliS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant   to   the  order  of  the   House   on 

Apr.  to,  1975.  the  foliowing  reports  v^re 

filed  on  Apr.  ll,197i\ 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Reported  adver.sely. 

HJl.  3787.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
preparation  of  certain  statements  on  high- 
way projects  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, and  Connecticut  (Rept.  No.  94-111, 
Pt.  II).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marme  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  3130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  In  order 
to  clarify  the  procedures  therein  with  respect 
to  the  preparation  of  environmental  impact 
statements;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
144).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ADAMS:  Committee  on  the  BudJit. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  218,  Concur- 
rent resolution  setting  forth,  on  an  aggregate 
basis  only,  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1976 
(Rept.  No.  94-145) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  ^Vhole  House  on  the  State  of  Ihe 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
v.'ere  introduced  and  severally  referred 

cs  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  cf  l-:or;h  Dakuia: 
H.R.  5910.  A  bin  to  enable  rattle  producers 
to  establish,  finanrt,  and  carry  out  o  coordi- 


nated program  of  research,  producer  and  con- 
sumer education,  and  promatlon  to  Improve, 
maintain,  and  develop  markets  for  cattle, 
beef,  and  beef  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.H.  5911.  A  bill  lo  require  that  csttinatts 
of  the  average  cost  lor  each  taxpaylng  family 
be   Included   in   all   bills   and   resolutions  of 
:i   public  character  Introduced  and  reported 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  cf  Representa- 
tives:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.iX.  5J12.  ■\  bill  to  amend  the  Imml?rati m 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  it  a  deportable 
offense    for   an   allt-n   to   obtain   and   collect 
•.'.tiemployment.  welfare,  or  other  federally- 
proMdf-d  benefits;  i.o  t!i3  Committee  on  the 
Ji'dirlarv. 

B-  Mr  DniNA:;: 
HR.  0913.  A  bill  to  prohibit  action.^  by 
U.S.  exporters  which  have  the  purpose  or 
elfrct  01  supporting  re.^trictlve  trade  practlce-s 
or  boycotts  imposed  a2:al.ist  countries  friend- 
ly to  the  United  St.at*.i  by  other  foreign  coun- 
tries: to  the  Committee  en  Internationa!  He- 
li.tiO!;s. 

By  Mr.  FASCEI.L: 
H  R.  5914.  A  bill  to  make  certain  techtiical 
;ind  conforming  amendments  to  section  5008 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relatini; 
to  distilled  spirits  from  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
\lrp:tn  Lslands;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
iiiAd  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORSTl  HE  (for  himself.  Mr, 
Lent,  and  Mr.  McCloskey)  : 
HR.  5915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
I^vlronmental  Policy  Act  to  provide  for  the 
filing  of  certain  supplemental  Information 
statements:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

H.R.  5916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1973  In  order  to 
authorize  flnanclal  assistance  to  coastal 
States  to  enable  them  to  study,  assess,  and 
plan  effectively  with  respect  to  the  Impact 
within  their  coastal  zones  of  offshore  energy- 
related  facilities  and  activities  and  to  assure 
the  maximum  effectlvene.-w  ol  the  coastal 
zone  management  plans  of  such  States:  and 
for  other  purjKJses;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaii-s. 

HR.  5917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  provide  for  strict 
liability  In  the  case  of  damage  cau.sed  by  oil 
spills,  and  lor  other  purposes:  Jointly  to  U.e 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  Interior  and  Insvlar  Af- 
fairs, and  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON  (for  lilmself  and 
Mr.  Bdch^nan)  : 
HR.  5918.  A  bUl  to  authorlye  the  further 
suspension  of  prohibitions  against  militaiy 
assistance  to  Turkey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Intern;'* Kiiiai 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  HfeBFRT: 
H.R.  5919.  A  bill  to  fully  explo»e,  fully 
develop,  and  produce  the  naval  petrolevtm 
reserves  with  the  revenue  derived  therefro'i; 
to  be  placed  In  a  spetlal  fund  for  surh  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  production,  for 
.  production  to  be  applied  to  the  petroleum 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  study  group  to  In- 
vestit'iite  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  N;*- 
tlonal  Strategic  Petroleum  Peserve  m."- 
lary)  and  for  other  purposes:  to  tl:o  c.  u:- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Bv  Mr    JONES  of  Alabama   (for  him- 
self. Mr.  RoF.  Mr    Evtns  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Vandfr  V'FrN,  Mr.  Baoillo, 
Mr.     RicHMONti,     Mr.     Riegt.e.     ATr. 
Solar?.    Mr.    Hi',  ks.    Mr.    Fisn,    Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  McHcoh,  Mr    Perkins, 
Mr.  Dice*;,  and  Ms.  Josn'rf )  : 
H  R.  5920.  A  b!U  to  authorize  n  lor?!  pttb- 
lic   work.s   capit;.!    dovelopnient    and    liucst- 
ment  program;  to  the  Commit 'te  nii  Piibiic 
Wor;--  and  Tranyp'"  tu'lon. 
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By  Mr    KAHIH  ( U'l"  himself  and  Mr. 
SfEioEK  of  Wiscoiisia)  : 
H.R.   >a21.  A  bill  to  amend  section  505i  of 
Uie  Internal  Re-.emie  Code  ot  1954  (reiaung 
to  fiie  Federal  excl.->e  tax  on  beer);    to  the 
Committee  on  W.tvs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MlNISH: 
H  R.   o922.   A   bill   to   nmeiid    the   inteiur.i 
Kei  emie  Code  oi  1954  lo  e'empc  buses  u.^ed 
preaomjuaiuly  in  public  passenger  transpfr- 
lation   jierv:ce   from   the  iii.a;i:;nrMirei- s  e.\- 
fi'^e    tax;      o    liie    Comn-ii«tc--   on    Ways   and 
Menus. 

By  Mrj  .\UNK: 
H  R,  .iy.'j  A  hill  to  &Jii..ud  title  II  ..f  the 
-.<x-!dl  Secnn  y  Act  lo  provide  thn:  niiv  indi- 
vidual a«e  ?>b  or  over  snail  be  tonsiderec;  uit- 
abled  for  pjrppses  of  eiic'l-'inent  to  disabil- 
ity in.siiraii.  e  oei:.rits  .uid  the  dLsability 
ireeze  if  he  nieeis  tne  more  liDer<il  delilii- 
iton  of  disability  pre^rnfiy  ap;ili;abi"  onl;, 
to  blind  individuals  at  tlia'  ape,  in  the  Com- 
iiiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  XUNK  nor  heiself.  Ms.  Abzlg. 
Mrs.  Burke  oi  C.iliforuia.  Mr.  Puii - 
IIP  Bt'P.TON.  Ms.  CmsHiiLM.  Mr.  Doon. 
Mr.    D'.-.vNKi'.    Mr.    il^:, :^ At t.nxi,    Mr. 
>^^HRI;.■|.TON■,      Mr.      K.wvkins,      M.s. 
Hui.r/MAN.   Air.   MrrcHEiL   of   Mary- 
latid.  Mr   MiRi-UY  of  Neiv  YorK.  Mr. 
Peppkr,   Mr.  Rkhmokd.  Mr.  Hisf.n- 
Hoo%ER,   Mr    RoDiNo,  Mr.  Kof.  and 
Mr.  Charlfs  WjLsr)N  of  Texa^;)  : 
H  R   5y24.  .A  bill  lo  prox.ut  ihat  time  .speiit 
i>y  Amerlcnn  oivllimi.s  in  enemy  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  and  .similar  places  ^hall  be  cred- 
itable   (a.s   thoiigii   It.  weie   military  .'service) 
toward  pen-.ious.  annuities,  or  similar  bene- 
ht.s   under   virions   Federal    reLirenieiit    pro- 
tjiams:   to  tlie  Coninmi.ee  on  the  Jmiiviar,. 
/Jy  Mr    MOI.LOHAN    dor  iiitji.,c;»  .<iid 
Mr,  C.^RR)  : 
H  R.  5yJ3    \  bill  to  r^mei'd  tne  Comprehi'ii- 
sr  e  Emplovnieni  and  Training  Act  of  197.i  ;o 
provide  tha;  a  iimt  of  gei-eial  l.x-al  jjoicra- 
ment  having  a  popiilatiun  of  50, 000  or  more 
>hall   be  eligible  to  be  a   prime  .spon.-~or;    to 
the   Committee   on   Eciui  inoii   unci   I^.ibor. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  i  by  reque.si  i  ; 
H.R.  5926.  A  bill  to  amend  title  aS  of  the 
United  Slates  Cede  to  modify  and  iiiipiuve 
I  he    pension    progrAin    for    veteran.^    of    the 
Me.xican  border  period,  World  War  I.  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conrtic*.  tiie  Vietnam  era, 
and  their  widow.s  and  children;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Airairs. 
By  Mr.  MURTHA: 
H.R.  5927.  A  bill  to  aniead  section  127  of 
title  23  of  the  United  sta-es  Code  relating  to 
vehicle  weight.s;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Tran.sportaiion. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  him.self.  ?Ir. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Brodhiad,  Mr.  Ed- 
w.AHDs  of  California,  Mr.  Hick.s,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Krebs.  Mr.  Eikiar, 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. Mr.  F^THIAJJ,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Penn.sylv.mia.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr,  Hav.kins. 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Hkchllr 
of  West  Vngmia.  Mr.  Baltls,  Ms. 
Abzlh;,  Mr.  Downf.v,  Mr.  Stvdos, 
Mrs.  riPKLLMAN,  Mr.  Ford  oi  Teii- 
nci-see.  ar.d  Mr.  Drinan  »  : 
HP.  5928.  A  bill  to  improve  the  NatJci's 
energy  re-sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Iii- 
tei-.state  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By   Mr.   PRICE    cor  himse'.f   ai'.l   Mr 

Bob  WILSON)   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  5929.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 

military  a.«istance  for  South  Vietnam,  aiid 

for    other    purpose-;;    to    the    Comnii'.-ee   on 

Aimed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  5830.  A  bill  to  provide,  through  tax- 
incentives  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  for  the  continuation  or  restoration  of 
health   insurance  coverage   for  unemployed 
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workers  receiving  unemployment  coniDeKsa- 
Uon,  with  such  coverage  being  financed 
through  a  trust  fund  and  an  excLse  t.ix  on 
«;ioiip  liealth  in.>i. ranee  preniuinn,  and  for 
oiher  purpotcs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK   (for  h.im-^elf,  Mr. 

Kasibn.mkur,  Mr.  Bi.oi  in,  Mr.  Eng- 

LifcH,  Mr    GoojLiNG,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 

Long  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Noian)  : 

H  H.  ott.Jl    A  bill  to  regulute  lobbying  and 

rel.-,lc;l  rctlvitie>;   jointly  to  the  Committee 

•  Ji  tne  Judiciary,  and  ;>iandard.s  of  omcinl 

CaiuKici. 

By  Mr  ST  GEB.MA1.V  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
M'iss.     .^Il.s.     do'ROLDFK,     ,.nd     .\lr. 
Stark  ) . 
H  t>   rt'Mi.  A  bill  to  M'.uhoiize  liie  Secretarv 
of  the  iutciior  to  establish  national  pr.rKs  or 
Matloni.!    recreation    iiie.is    in    those    Scateii 
which  presc'lty  rto  n<>;  have  a  n.^tional  park 
or    natlcnr-1    rcrreation    t.rea;    to    the    Com- 
.nmee  on  Inrprlor  and  Insular  Aflnirs. 
By  aTr   SIMON: 
H.R.  5yj3.  .A  bill  to  amend   liile  y.VlU  ot 
tlie   So.:,U   Socirity   Act   to  Include  l.eaii.ig 
aids  and  evegiass  lensts  (and  related  exaim- 
natioiisi    and  dentures,  among  the  liem.s  and 
service.,  for  which  paymoi.;,  niav  be  made  un- 
der the  supplementary  medical  insurance  prj- 
%i-'^m,  ;a  the  Committee  on  W.iys  i.nd  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEELMAN    (for  him.self.   Mr. 
Praw  n.  Mr.  Rof,  ;i)id  Mrs,  Bcnio.s)  : 
H  R.    5!:»34,    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Heulth  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  :i'aking 
of  gidi.tc  lo  a.v,l.,t  in  (he  estabh^hmeat  and 
initial  operation  of  ag.?acies  and  expanding 
the    services    av.tiiable    in    e\istin>,r    ajencies 
vhi^h  will  piovide  home  health  services,  and 
io  provide  grants  to  public  and  private  a^'en- 
cte.s    to    tram    profes-sional    and    par,»i>ro!et- 
sional    personnel    to    provide    c.ome    health 
ser\ice.s;  to  the  Committee  on  Tntersta-e  .-nd 
I-oielgn  Com.nerce. 

H.R.  syys.  A  bill  to  amend  liile  XVIII  of 
I  he  So -ial  Security  Act  to  liberali.'e  llie  con- 
ditions under  which  postho.spital  home 
healin  .services  may  be  provided  under  part 
.\  thereof,  and  home  health  services  may  be 
provided  under  part  B  thereof;  jointly  to  the 
Comnot'ees  on  Ways  and  Meaii.s.  and  Intei- 
■s'atp  and  Foieimi  Commerce. 
By  Mr,  HOWARD: 
H,R.  5936,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  paymenc 
of  benelitij  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined eainings  record  where  that  method  of 
compmarjon  produce.s  a  higher  combined 
benent;  to  t.:e  Comr.attee  on  Wa\-,  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   HAWKINS    (for   liimse::-.    Ms, 
Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  BENrrFZ.  Mr, 
John  L,  Burton.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs,  Burke  of  California,  Mr. 
Cahr,    Mr.    Gorman,    Mr.    Diggs.    Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  EiLBtRc. 
Mr.     MADDtN.     Mr.     Metcalfe,     Jlr! 
.Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Muri'hy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Soi.arz,  Mr.  Stark. 
-Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Van  Dferlin,  Mr 
Waxman,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California)  : 
H  .R.  .->u:3V.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Oppoi tuiiitv  Act  of  I9d4,  to  pi-ovlde  for  dem- 
onstration projects  to  combat  rural  poverty 
to  restore  community  land  grants,  to  promote 
rural  community  bilingualism,  to  revive  rural 
Mexican-American  culture,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose,;   to   the  Cf.-nmittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.    Con.    Res.    218.    Concurrent    resolution 
selling  forth,  on  an  aggregate  basis  onlv,  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Govei  iiment 
for  the  n-.-al  yenr  1976. 


B>  Mr  JOHNL  BURTON  (for  himsof 

>fr.  Carr,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Wt\vtR 

.".Ir.    Patter.son    of    California.    M-' 

Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  .Siakk 

l>Ir.  MiKHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr   Ba- 

Dii.T.o.  Ms.  AB.f,uc.  Mr.  Kix.  and  M;- 

HAfRiNO'iON;  : 

H.    Con.    Res.    219.    Concurrent   re;^ohu'on 

r--.pres.sing  li.e  sen.se  of  the  Congress  that  ihe 

Pie.sident   should    ta.ke    immediate   step.s   -.o 

evacuate  all   Aineucan   nationals  from  \  in- 

nani  and  Caaibodia  withi'i  7  ciavs.  soleiv  utii- 

./.mg    cn;li.ai    [>ersunncl    and    tran.sptjrl    for 

Tl  e!?e  e-.-ucnuiions;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 

temuionul  Rtlation.s 

By  Mr  MURTHA: 
H.  Re.s  39:;  Ke.solmion  dir-'clin,,-  the  Con- 
•.iiti,-e  on  Puljhc  Works  and  Tran.sport.itlo!! 
'o  .'iud>  the  loufc-raiiKe  needs  of  the  iruck- 
:ng  in-iu'lry  in  the  Uuiu^d  Stale.;  to  ih^ 
tiinimiitee  on  UiU-s. 


-MEMORIALS 

Uiicti  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  meiiiori.J:; 
•A  ere  pic'^enled  and  referred  ab  follov  .s: 

94.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memoiial  of  the  het- 
is!at..re  .  i  the  State  of  Id^Oio.  lela'ive  to  tlie 
1  att!e  loan  .security  program;  to  the  Com- 
in:tt"e  on   .^,4iiculture. 

05.  Also  miiiioria:  of  'he  Tegi  ;lature  of  the 
S  ate  (.f  .Minnesota,  relative  to  prisonei-.s  of 
v.ar  and  missing  in  action  in  Indochina;  to 
he  Committee  on  .'\rined  Services. 

'jfj.  Also.  memori.U  of  the  Legi'^lature  of  ihe 
S-^aie  of  luaho.  re!a',ive  lo  the  food  for  pea^e 
progiaii:;  \j  .iie  Corami-.lee  on  Interna  ional 
Relation: 

97  Al-o.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  o!"  fee 
.^tate  o.'  Idaho,  relative  to  extending  U.S. 
>  !i,/!eaship  to  Beatrice  Serrano  Toledo;  to  iiie 
Crmiinitieo  on  tile  Judiciary. 

98  .•\lso.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
sa.e  of  Idaho,  relative  to  exlending  U.S. 
.  .-astal  v.diers  to  200  miles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Mer.:liant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

99.  .Mso.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  use  of  toxic 
nK'ierial.s    to   control   predatory   animals;    to 

i^.e    Committee    oa    Merchant    .Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

100.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
•Stiite  of  Ok'ahoma,  relative  to  the  tran  =  rer 
of  bo„i  dock  owner.-hip  on  Oklahoma  lakes 
iiiidei  tiie  juiisdiclion  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pal>:;c  Works  and  Transportation. 

101.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
-iie  Sta'.e  of  Arkansas,  relative  to  the  deple- 
■.  ion  allov^ance  on  natural  gas  and  oil;  to  t!ie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

102.  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stat*  of  Idaho,  relative  to  Federal  estate 
taxes;  to  -jie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean-^. 


PRIV.A.TE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  i-ule  XXII, 
Mr.   PHUilP  BURTON   introduced  a   b::i 
iHR.   5938).   A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Linda 
Navarro  Smith,  which  was  referred   t-o   tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  tlause  1  of  inile  XXII, 

82.  Tlie  SPEAKER  presented  a  petitioii  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  &  Welfare  Funds,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  relative  to  health  and  welfare  services; 
to  the  Co.mmittee  on  Appropriations. 
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AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
[olbvvs: 

H.R.  40 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illmois: 

An  amendment  la  the  nature  ot  a  sub- 
stitute offered  to  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  H.R.  46.  by 
Mr.  .'\ndersoa  of  Illinois:  Strike  out  all  aiier 
the  eaactiU!-'  clause  oi  H  R.  4fi  ai'd  insert  tii? 
j-Qllowing: 

■  That  this  Act  ni.iv  h'j  cited  n-;  t!ie  •'Voutii 
C.nnp  Safety  Act." 

•Sr.ATEMENT    OF    PURl  OSE 

•tfrc.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pvo- 
.ert  and  »atcauaid  the  health  and  weU-heiug 
(if  ycuni;  pieisons  in  day  c.iinp-;  and  resident 
canii>s,  Iv,  providir.g  for  the  development  of 
staii'i.u-ds  for  safe  opei.uion  of  si'.ch  camps, 
.lucl  to  provide  Federal  financial  and  lecli- 
nical  assistance  to  the  States  In  order  to  en- 
cour;it'e  them  to  develop  and  implement 
youtii  camp  safety  plans  and  progrrmis,  there- 
by providing  assurance  to  parents  and  iatcr- 
estetl  cilizeas  that  youlh  camps  meet  ininl- 
:iui:n  safety  standards. 

■■Bt'Ki.AU    OF    YOUril    CAMP    SAFITY 

■Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Secretary)  is  authorized  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Department")  a  Bureau  of  Youth  Camp 
.Safety  to  assist  him  in  the  administration  of 
lUis  Act.  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
M  make  personnel  from  the  Department, 
\\h'<  have  the  necesvarv  expertise,  available 
I  )  states  to  assist  in  developing  State  plans. 
;uid  in  training  State  iuEpectors  and  other 
per.sonnel  associated  with  youth  camps.  The 
Secretary  shall  call  upon  the  expertise  of  na- 
tioiial  organized  camping  groups  for  such  as- 
sistance to  Federal  and  State  personnel. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  request 
direcily  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
ihe  Federal  Government  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act;  and 
such  department  or  agency  is  authorised  to 
furnish  .such  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Secio- 
tary. 

"pbomulgation  or   modkl  yoi-th 

CAMP    SAFETY    STANDARU.S 

Src.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
model  youth  camp  safety  standards.  In  de- 
veloping such  standards,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  v,ith  State  officials,  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  appropriate  public  and  private 
organizations,  and  shall  consider  existing 
State  regulations  and  standards  and  stand- 
ards developed  by  private  organizations  wiiich 
are  appllciiblc  to  youth  camp  safety.  The 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  the  standard.s  re- 
quired by  this  section  within  six  months 
:atcr  the  elfective  date  of  this  Act. 

"lb)  The  standards  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary .shall  be  directed  toward  .safe  operation 
of  youth  camps  and  related  to  such  matters 
as  -but  not  limited  to — personnel  qualifica- 
tioiis  for  director  and  staff;  ratio  of  staff  to 
carujiers;  sanitation  and  public  health,  first 
.nrl  and  medical  services;  food  handling,  mass 
feeding,  and  cleanliness;  water  supply  and 
vas'e  disposal;  water  safety,  including  use 
of  likes  and  rivers,  swimming  and  boating 
e  luipmeat  and  practices;  vehicle  condition 
iuia  operation:  building  and  site  design; 
equipment  and  condition  and  den.sity  of  use, 

'•FEDERAL  GRANT  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Plan  Development  Assistance 
GiiA-jT.s. — The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 


States  for  the  development  ol  State  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Plans  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act.  The  amount  of  any  grant 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  costs  of  carry- 
ing out  such  plan  development  activities. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  payments  pui- 
suant  to  grants  under  this  sub.section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"(b)  Plan  Initiation  and  Trainini; 
Grants. — The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
to  States  which  have  in  effect  plans  approved 
iii'der  section  6  to  assist  such  States  with 
plan  initiation  and  training  costs.  The 
amount  of  any  graiit  under  this  sub.section 
sliall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  for  es- 
tablishing and  operating  a  youth  camp  .safe- 
ty program  for  the  year  for  which  the  grant 
is  made.  No  State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  subsection  in  more  tlian 
two  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  pursuant  to  grants  under  this  sub- 
section, there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  $5,000,000  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Early  Operation  and  Improvement 
Grants. — The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
to  States  for  the  early  operation  and  Improve- 
ment of  youtli  camp  safety  programs,  pro- 
vided he  makes  a  determination  on  the  basis 
of  a  review  of  each  approved  plan,  that  it  is 
being  administered  in  compliance  with  llr 
provisions.  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  costs  related  to  the  early  opera- 
tion and  hnprovement  (as  determined  by 
tlie  Secretary)  of  the  youth  camp  safety  pro- 
gram for  the  year  for  which  the  grant  is 
made.  For  the  purposes  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  subsection, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  ihe  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

".STATE  YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  PLANS 

"Sec,  6.  (a)  Any  State  which  deshes  to  im- 
plement a  State  Youth  Camp  Safety  Pro- 
gram and  to  qualify  for  Federal  grant  assis- 
tance as  provided  by  section  5  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
State  plan  for  the  operation  of  such  program. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a). 
or  any  modification  thereof,  if  such  plan  lu 
his  Judgment— 

"(1)  designates  a  State  af^ency  as  the 
agency  responsible  for  administering  the  phnj 
throughout  the  State, 

"(2)  provides  for  the  dev-elopmeat  a:icl  en- 
forcement of  comprehensive  youth  camp 
safety  standards,  which  standards  (and  tlie 
enforcement  of  such  .standards)  are  or  will  be 
at  least  as  effective  In  providing  safe  opera- 
tion of  youth  camps  in  the  State  as  the  Fed- 
eral standards  promulgated  under  section  4, 
and  provides  that  where  penalties  are  not 
employed  as  a  method  of  enforcement  of 
.such  standards,  a  sj-stem  of  certification  and 
loss  of  certification  is  in  effect  which  is  at 
least  as  effective  as  penalties. 

"(3)  provides  for  consultative  service^  to 
yotith  camps  in  the  State  witii  respect  to 
comprehensive  youth  camp  safety  standnrci  - 
under  such  State  plan, 

"(4)  provides  for  an  hispection  of  each 
siich  j'outh  camp  at  least  once  a  year  dining 
a  period  the  camp  is  in  operation. 

"(5)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  fiid 
inspection  of  all  such  youth  camps, 

"(6)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal 
authority  and  qualified  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards, 


"(7)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  st£.nd- 
ards, 

"(8)  provides  tiiat  such  St.ite  shall  co- 
ordinate the  iaspectioit  eflorts  of  such  State 
agency  so  that  undue  burdens  are  not  placed 
on  camp  operators  with  multiple  inspections. 

■•(ii)  provides  tliat  such  Stale  agency  will 
nia'.te  such  report-,  in  such  form  and  con- 
tainhig  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
niav  rehsonabtv  require, 

■■(  lOi  provides  assurances  that  Siatc  funds 
will  i-e  available  to  meet  t'.  e  portions  oS  tl'e 
cost  of  carryint;  out  the  plan  which  are  not 
met   by  Fcrieral  fuads,  and 

111)  prci'.iies  such  fijcai  cntnrol  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec^-- 
sary  to  :'ssiire  ja-oper  disbursement  of  and 
acco'uiting  of  fundi;  rcre.'.ed  under  thi,  .Act 

"(c)  The  .'-ccrelary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  meets  the  re.iuirements  of  this 
section,  btii  .'-liall  not  finally  disapprove  any 
such  plan,  or  any  modlncation  thereof,  with- 
out aifording  the  State  agency  reasonable 
noti.je  aiid  an  opportunity  for  a  hearuig. 

"id)  In  order  to  determine  whether  to 
maV  e  available  adciitiona'  grant  assistance  as 
jirovided  h\-  secti,-;ii  5(c).  the  Secretary  .shall 
revie-,v  each  approved  plan.  a:id  the  enforce- 
ment thereof,  pad  make  a  finding  as  to 
wliether  eacii  si'Ch  plan  is  administered  so 
as  to  conipl'.  with  the  provisions  of  siicli  plan 
and  aiiy  a=snra:!cts  coii'ained  therein. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  finds,  after  affording 
due  liotice  and  opportunity  for  a  liearing. 
that  iu  the  administration  of  a  State  plan 
tiiere  i^;  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  wiih 
any  provision  of  the  State  plan  (or  any  as- 
surance contained  therein),  he  shall  nottiy 
the  State  agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  such  plan  and  Inform  such  State 
agency  tiial  no  further  pavments  will  be 
made  lo  the  State  under  this  Act. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  T.  (a)  Any  State  which  lias  m  c.'f'-:-'- 
a  State  plan  approved  under  .section  6  shall 
file  an  aiuiual  report  with  the  .Secretary  de- 
tailing nil  accidents  resulting  in  deaili.  Injury 
and  serious  illness,  other  than  minor  injuries 
waicii  requiie  only  fir.sl  aid  treatment.  o.-<  iir- 
ring  in  yo;;th  camps  inidcr  the  jurisdicti-)n  of 
the  State  plan.  The  Secretary  shall  compile 
thp.sr  .'Statistics  and  include  summaries  there- 
of in  his  annual  report  required  under  sah- 
.seclion  lb)  of  this  section. 

"lb)  The  Secretary  s'lall  report  to  (he 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before 
January  i  of  each  year,  on  the  actlviiies 
carried  out  under  tliis  Act.  including  the  sta- 
tistics submitted  to  and  compiled  by  the 
Dii-ector  under  subsection  (a)  of  thi.-  scc'ion 

"MISCELLANEOUS 

"Sic.  8.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  re  au- 
la t  ions  issued  hereunder  shall  autliorize  the 
Secretary,  a  State  agency,  or  any  official  act- 
ing under  this  Act  to  restrict,  determine,  or 
influence  the  curriculum,  prot-'iam,  or  min- 
istry of  any  youth  camp. 

"lb)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  authori?e  or  require  medical  treatment  for 
tl^o.se  who  object  thereto  on  religious 
grounds,  nor  shall  examination  or  immuni- 
zation of  such  persons  be  authorized  or  le- 
quired  except  during  an  epidemic  or  threa'  of 
an  epidemic  of  a  contagious  disease. 

"ic)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  or  to  enlarge  or  dim.!t- 
ish  or  affect  in  any  other  manner  the  com- 
mon law  or  statutory  rights,  duties,  or  lia- 
bilities of  youth  camp  operators  and  campers 
under  any  law  w-ith  respect  to  injuries,  dis- 
eases, or  death  of  campers  arising  out  of,  or 
in  tlie  course  of,  participation  in  youth  camp 
activities  covered  by  this  Act. 
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"DEFLNmONS 

"Srr.  0   Fnr  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

'ii;  The  term  'jou'.h  camp'  means  ar.v 
la.-i.p  ahlch  Is  ;i.d..:r'Secl  <  .-  promot^ 
as  a  Touth  camp:  opor.re?  ia\  a  permanent 
rainpsite  as  the  tenn  H  qenpially  under- 
<  t.T.)/!:  operates  ui-der  the  a.j-^pices  of  a  profit 
r>r  luinproflt  ent.'v;  K  londTjcted  for  ten  or 
more  children  imder  the  age  of  elghtc-en  a*. 
;n;y  one  time:  aiiti  operates  for  a  period  of, 
'ir  portions  of.  five  con.scciitlve  davs  or  nj.>n' 
(Siirltig  one  or  iiMro  .,eRsons  cf  t;ie  year. 

••i2»  The  term  'Stite'  Includes  ca<'h  of  f,e 
'f.e-a:  Sutes  a.-tci  t!^»  Dktrif-t  of  Coii  r.ii<l«. 
'\  f     T  R:ro  and  Ihe  Virg!;!  liiani.^ 
ErF::crtvc  date 

Six.  10.  Tais  Art  >,Uai:  ldl;c  i.lr.-  i..    tho 
d.T.?  of  eiiactu'.ent." 


"TEHMDJArrON    DAT 

"S  -  11.  fa  I  Tr.e  prranr  a^i.^^unoe  pr-gram 
established  by  this  Act  nhaU  termlnat*  on 
June  30.  1978  I*-  Ls  the  intent  of  the  Ccn^'re-^.'; 
♦ha'  »uch  program  sl.ai:  not  be  rei-.ewed  and 
that  States  derlring  to  develop  stkI  !mple- 
.me;;t  routh  camp  safety  prc--.ini3  eligible 
for  such  assistance  shall  tiike  apDroprlat(« 
.'."tion  within  :i:e  thrcu-ve-.r  period  ^et  fortlj 
■  n  this  Act. 

•(b)  The  £co.etar\  iiiall  ijuUide  In  iiLs 
autiuul  report  of  January  1.  1979.  requircU  by 
i^ectiou  7(h).  a  .separate  t-ectlon  containing  a 
sumn:.viry  of  th?  thrce-vear  operation  of  the 
Federal  program.  S'lch  .summary  shall  In- 
cludo— Ijut  .iiio;i  not  b«  li.miied  to— a  IteUng 
<if  fiose  SUte.s  operating  youth  camp  safety 
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pi-our.mu  under  approved  State  plan.s,  ',ti\'i.v. 
ucd  coIIecU-d  <  !i  tlie  Incidence  of  serious 
Injuries.  u:nc.--ti  ajid  deaths  as  req  lirea  bv 
section  7,  a) ,  .^Md  auy  ro:iriiL-,loj-..s  ai:d  recon.'- 
nundatlon.^  whi.-h  he  may  deem  appropriate 
ba.^Ed  on  his  sunur-.iry  and  findings. 

"ic)  Tlie  termination  date  in  subse-:tion 
tn)  notwlth-standlJiP.  the  Secreta-v  .cha!!  fo:i- 
linue  tc  provide  Etate-;  uith  .such  technical 
assistanre  a.i  lliey  may  request  and  &s  may 
be  -.viri-in  Ihe  .v.iiab;i:.j  ol  uvj  Diparimein  to 
provide." 

H.R.  5?.;);" 
E>  Mr.  EAUCUE: 

On  pa-^  :o  line  13.  str.vt  .j»4r:.(io.i  CM  ;:i£i 
nuer*    SalO.OW  ooo," 


^ESATK-^.Mondau,  April  14,  1973 


Th'.-  Sen.ite  met  at  U  noon  nnd  was 
tabled  to  order  by  Hon.  John  Glen-n  s 
Se;5ator  from  the  State  cf  Chin. 


WM\  Lll  OF  CALL  Oi 
CALL'.VUAIi 


THi: 


I'K.WEi; 
Tht>  Chapl.'un    file  Revfje:id  Edward 
i..  R.  El.son,  DD.  offered  the  follOTxhv-' 
jjrayer: 

Eternal  S|)Lit.  amid  thf  ien.-ion.^.  iru-- 
tration.s  and  disappomtmenl.^  or'  our 
timP:^  ve  seek  in  Thy  nre.serc^  a  hc:'linr; 
:-'rarr-.  a  •luidi!:^'  Ijrhi  and  lonev.  ?d  pur- 
UOM\  Here  mav  we  o;h.i  the  windows  oi 
i'aith  that,  v.e  n.^y  ha\o  Lou:age  lor  tlie 
(lay  and  hope  lor  tht  morro.v.  Suhtuin  u> 
when  work  i.s  lieavy.  Sharptii  our  m- 
.sighcs  whcii  the  way  is  uncle;ir.  A.s  .serv- 
ant.s  or  the  people  k-aci  ii,  ihiuugh  thr 
Present  perpIexiUe.s  by  tiie  cjnliden! 
iiope  Uiat  the  kingdoui.s  of  this  woj-ld 
.-^haJl  yet  belu.^le  tht  km'^doni  oi  T'v. 
!  adiani  love. 

In  Th'."  holy  luunt'  ne  juav .  .Ajuoi;. 


Ml'.  MANSIIELD  Mr.  Frcsident,  I  a.sk 
uiianuiious  cDn^^ent  tiu't  the  call  of  the 
Civlend.-.r  for  unobjcclod-to  mea.sure.s  un- 
df  r  rule  vni   be  waived. 

Th-  ACTING  PRE.SIUFNT  pio  tem- 
pore. V.'ithot:;  obi'-rtiv.n    it  i-  so  ordered. 


OMDLl;  FOR  EECOGNlTl.'r;  Oi' 
SE.VATOR  UrXTSEN   VACATED 

Mr.  -MANSFIELD  Mr  ne-ideitt.  I  a^k 
iuiaiiiniou.s  consent  that  tlic  order  allo- 
taung  15  Hiinutcs  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  iron;  Texas  Mi-.  Bt.r.T'iKf.  >  be 
.acated. 

TJio  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  lei.i- 
1  '.le.  Without  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


LN'COMK     SECURITY     FOP      AMIRI- 

'"ANS:       RECO^LMENDATIONS      O^ 

THE    PIRLIC   WELF.IRE  STUDY 

Tiic    concurrcm    resolution    .S.    ri.i. 

lies.  16'  authorizing  Liie  printing  of  addi- 

noual  copies  of  Hit  joint  commit  Lee  piir- 

entitled    "Income    Security    for   Anien- 

can.'^^:    Recommendations  of   thp   Prbl;r 

Welfare    Study."    wa^    c-nsidei-ed     ;.>:(' 

agTeed  to  as  folio w.s: 

ResuUi,:  by  ..'ic  acna:.  ,//.,-  Won.v,-  o/  /.  ,-,- 
''■■cnluiiiea  <<jiicurriiigi.  Inat  tiicre  b' 
piinied  for  ti.e  lue  of  ii,e  Joim  Econom.c 
ComnuLcco  iim,e  Uiou6i...u  adduionul  copji;- 
"f  itb  joint  lonuuli.ce  print  oi  uie  Kineu- 
u.ird  Congrc  s.  .-c^cond  »i.t.jlon,  entitled  "lu- 
'.onif  Security  for  Americans;  Recrr.i.niudi  • 
"^n..  oi  •!>?  f'ub:i  •  We;;uie  ;j:uuV 


A^POJ.VTMENT    OF    ACTING    Pi;?  ST. 
DE:>n7  PRO  TEMPORE 

Tije  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic  rleik 

will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 

Senate  from  the  Pre-idppt  --in  tempo'-e 

Mr.  Eastland*. 

The  legi-^lati^c  derk  read  the  foliow- 

i::g  letter: 

U  S.  SLNATf, 
Pl^f.sm  NT  PRO  TEMPCBF. 

V,\f<>i:n(ftnn,  DC..  April  14,  j.o;  ; 
To  Cue  :>Vnat';.- 

Being  lemporarils  ab.-^ent  froii;  tlie  .S^ia-e 
on  official  duties.  I  apjwinr  Hon  J-.inr 
GtiN-N.  a  Senator  from  the  Sta'e  "f  Ohio  to 
per!..,rm  •'>.■  duties  .,i  the  Chn;r  drrinc  mv 
h'jseui-e. 

Jamfs  O.  E\stland. 

PTe>id':nt  pro  fevi,»j-' 

M  ■  GLEN'N  tlicreupon  took  tlic  chair 
f!    A'-'.nip  Pl■c■.^ldt■nt  pro  tempore. 


COMMIT  TFL  MEtTINGS  DUKirCG 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.siaeuL.  I  a^k 
u:ian!moiis  con.sent  that  all  committees 
may  be  autiiorued  to  meet  during  tlie 
.-es.sion  of  the  Senate  todav. 

I'iu-  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!)o:-e.  Without  r^b;cc♦ion.  it  i-  so  oirieied 


THE  JOURNAL 

^.L  .M.\NSrTELD.  Mr.  Pre.v.dcni  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  readln?  of 
the  Journal  of  the  pi-oceeding.s  of  Tliu'-.-^- 
day  April  10.  197.i,  be  di.spen.-^ed  with 

Tlie  ACTING  PRFi?IDENT  pro  t^ti:- 
)     .(     \Vi<):.i;it  cbioct'or,    if  is  -n  orfif>:-f>d 


CONSIDERATION         OF  CERTAIN 

MEASL-RES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unammou.s  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No-:.  GO  through  67. 

Mi".  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, leservhig  the  right  to  object,  I  a^k 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whetiier  all  the.se  mea.sures  have  been 
( leared  on  thi.s  .side  of  the  ai.sle.  It  1.^  mv 
undei-^tanding  that  they  have  been. 

Mr.  .\LANSFIELD.  Yes.  That  Is  why  I 
( ndcavored  to  signal  to  the  Senator  that 
they  had.  Othci-wLse.  Uiey  would  not 
liave  been  called  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L  SCOTT.  I  iliank  the 
Senator. 

I  withdiaw  my  reservation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
1-1'^   Witliri'it  objection.  !t  !<:  .so  ordered. 


iLDERAL    SLBSIDY    PROGRAMS 

The  concunent  resolution  'S.  Co:i. 
Hc.^.  17'  authorizing  the  printing  ol  ad- 
(iitio:!,il  copies  of  tlie  joint  committee 
print  entitled  "Federal  Subsidy  Pro- 
grams." tv;;s  considered,  and  f  ;;ivcd  t'^ 
as  follows: 

Rfsoiicd  h.v  f/'.c  Stuu'.f  I  the  Hoii.<e  of  A'.  ;.- 

■  fientatites  concurring).  Tliat  there  be 
inintfd  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
fonunitiee  three  thousand  additional  copie.- 
•  '1  It.i  Jon.r  committee  prmt  of  tlie  Niuety- 
ihird     Con:4re.s.     :^-cond     seasior..     eir;  led 

■  FVdrr-i!  Siil)s:(i\    I'l  ograi.i.s". 


'•RAYEKS  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE 
SENATE   DURING   93D   CONGRESS 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con 
Res.  31'  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
Senate  document  of  tlie  prayers  offered 
by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  tlie  Rev- 
erend Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  S.T.D.,  during 
the  93d  Congress,  wa.s  con.sidered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Rr-olied  hy  t'lc  Senate  ■>!  e  Uo,'p  of  /?■;'- 
rrarniatihct  roncurring) ,  That  there  l)f 
printed  with  an  illustration  as  a  Senate  d.n - 
ument.  the  prayers  by  the  Reverend  Edwarc: 
I..  R.  Elson,  S.T.D.,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Son- 
aie,  at  the  opening  of  the  «laUy  sessions  of 
the  Senate  during  the  NUiety-third  Con- 
rres.s,  totjether  with  any  other  prayers  offered 
by  h.m  during  that  period  In  hin  official  ca- 
paciTv-  !i^  Chapinln  of  tlie  .Senate:   and  'hrr 
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There  be  printed  two  thousand  additional 
oople.s  of  such  document,  of  which  one  thou- 
..H'ld  and  thirty  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  and  nine  hundred  and  seventy  wo\ild 
>,e  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Commitiee  on 

Frmitnt:. 

Sic.  2.  The  copy  for  tlie  document  aiuhor- 
i/td  in  section  1  tshall  be  prepared  under  the 
airc-tion  of  the  Joint  Conimiti.e  du  Print- 
1.  _' 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
desire  recognition? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  .vicld  b..ck 
my  time,  Mr.  President. 


.\DDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  re-solution  (S.  Res.  88'  auLhori.:- 
lug  additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  routine 
purposes,  was  conrsidered  and  aineed  to. 
a.s  follows : 

Ktsolvcd,  That  the  Commitiec  on  Aimed 
•jo".vices  Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress,  $75,000  in  addition 
to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
specitied  in  .section  134(a)  of  the  I.egislutiv'e 
Renrjjaniiiation  Act  of  1946. 


HOUSING  COMPILATION 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  "H.  Con. 
Res.  27)  to  provide  additional  copies  of 
iiousing  compilation,  was  considered  and 
.(greed  to. 


I 


A  COMPILATION  OF  FEDERAL 
EDUCATION  L.AWS 

Tiie  concurrent  resolution  tH.  Con. 
Rei..  145  >  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  joint  committee 
print  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  entitled  'A  Compilation 
of  Federal  Education  Li^ws."  v  a.s  con- 
:>i';i fed  and  agreed  to. 


EDNA  M.  MURRAY 

Tlie  resolution  iS.  Res.  T28i  to  uay  a 
uiatuity  to  Edna  M.  Murray,  was  con- 
."^idered  and  agreed   to,  as  follows: 

H'^solvcd,  That  the  Secrelaiy  of  the  Scuaie 
'■ireby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fiuid  of  tiie  Senate,  to 
Eiitia  M.  Murray,  .sister  of  Jame.^  B  Murray, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  U.e  time  of 
iiis  death,  a  sum  ecjual  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  -sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  fimer,!!  eypenses  ni;d  all 
otl:er  allowances. 


MARILYN    WALKER    AND    LAURA    S. 
MORALES 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  129 1  to  pay  a 
i,ratuity  to  Marilyn  Walker  and  Laura 
S.  Morales,  was  considered  and  agreed 
10   as  follows: 

Reaolred.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
Irriin  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
to  Marilyn  Walker  and  Laura  S.  Morales, 
ciai.ghters  of  Laura  M.  Miller,  an  employee 
'>■  tlie  Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a 
suiu  to  each  equal  to  two  months'  compen- 
saijon  at  the  rat©  she  was  receiving  by  law 
at  I  lie  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
i-ttier  allowances. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  30  minutes,  with  statements 
thpvein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  HATFIELD   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  joint 
leaders  have  been  recognis^ed  on  tomor- 
row, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  >  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  o:dercd. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
i.>oie.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.sistant  legislative  cle;:; 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  .>.~k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  am  not  on  tlie 
Jlcor,  I  ask  that  I  be  recognized  so  that 
if  the  Senator  needs  additional  time,  he 
may  have  my  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguislied 
colleague,  the  majority  leader,  very 
much  indeed. 


VIETNAM:  A  PERSONAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  we  have  heard  a  gi'eat  deal  about 
the  obligation  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  people  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
We  have  heard  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  those  Vietnamese  who  have 
helped  us  over  the  years,  that  we  cannot 
walk  away  from  them  after  all  they  have 
done  for  us,  and  that  we  should  continue 
to  provide  military  support  for  them  in 
an  obviously  hopeless  situation. 

These  are  generous  thoughts,  but  I 
believe  their  premise  is  mistaken.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  such  thoughts  are 
based  on  a  complete  distortion  of  the 
reality  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 


It  is  my  own  understanding  of  the 
situation  that  the  United  States  sent 
troops  and  treasure  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  help  the  Saigon  regime,  that 
those  in  Vietnam  who  worked  witli  us 
were  receiving  our  help,  and  that  our 
hel))  enabled  them  to  hold  back  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  forces 
for  many  .vears.  It  seems  obvious  that 
they  liave  failed  in  their  .struggle  be- 
cause of  their  own  eiTor.s.  he-au.se  ol 
tlieii'  own  failu.e  lo  jjrovide  respected 
leader -!iiu  for  their  people,  and  uUimatf - 
l;,-  becari.se  of  tliC  disintegration  of  tiieii' 
army  \\iiic)i  ^vos  vrli  supplied  by  the 
Unite  d  States. 

Moipnvc/.  I  dee;ily  I'cgiet  the  com- 
ments 01  American  officials  that  the 
forces  ot  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  might 
lire  on  our  civilians  and  our  military 
Cscoi  t  when  \\e  withdraw  from  tliat 
country.  I  hope  that  this  prediction  docs 
not  coir.e  tiue.  not  only  for  the  danger 
to  oar  own  i.eople.  but  also  because  the 
sutigostion  it.--clf  is  derogatory  and  de- 
meaning to  tlie  South  Vietnamese. 

If  this  actually  came  to  j.iass.  it  v.XiUid 
dcmoiistiate  tliat  the  foices  of  the  Rc- 
pubhc  of  Vietnam — clotiied,  trained, 
equipped,  and  paid  b>'  the  American  ta\- 
paye;- — also  had  a  distorted  understand- 
ing of  the  rea'ity  of  that  tragic  war.  For 
it  wa.s  their  war  that  was  fought,  for 
their  countrv.  for  their  fieedom  from 
insurgent  control.  It  was  never  intended 
by  tlie  American  iieople  to  be  considered 
our  \\;n.  for  our  country,  or  for  :i\ir  free- 
dom. 

If  in  our  judgnienl  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment cannot  or  vvill  not  in.sure  the 
.'■afet',  of  foreign  nationals  and  their 
detJendonts  residing  in  South  Vietnam, 
then  I  feel  they  should  be  evacuated 
v.ilhout  any  further  delay.  The  Ameri- 
can presence  would  remain,  but  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  United  States  contributed  the 
precious  lives  of  55,000  of  our  young 
men,  a  reported  $150  billion  of  our  tax 
funds,  and  ilie  stability  of  our  economy 
to  try  to  rescue  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam from  the  insurgency.  Apparently 
nothing  we  could  give  them  would  be 
enough  to  stem  the  enemy  tide.  The 
enemy  breakthrough  of  the  last  month, 
sponsored  and  managed  by  North  Viet- 
nam in  contravention  to  the  Paris  agree- 
ments, was  achieved  with  very  little 
combat.  It  was  successful  because  the 
best  units  of  the  anny  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  v\ithout  adequate  leadership, 
fled  in  panic,  leaving  a  reported  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  American  weaponry  be- 
hind. They  could  have  stood  and  fought, 
using  that  equipment,  but  they  did  not. 

The  other  side  has  indicated  the  possi- 
bility of  a  negotiated  settlement  if  Presi- 
dent Thieu  would  step  aside.  No  doubt 
they  believe  that  they  could  negotiate 
either  a  coalition  government  with  some 
elements  in  Saigon  or  a  takeover  by 
common  consent.  Since  it  Is  clear  that 
Saigon  will  lose  the  war,  there  should 
be  ill  Saigon  now  a  new  government 
with  which  the  other  side  would  negoti- 
ate. The  primary  goals  of  such  a  new 
government  should  be  to  end  the  war, 
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to  rer.ch  an  ..iiLingeir.eut  with  the  en,  1115 
ihat,  would  allow  au  orderly  and  safe 
e\ac'aation  of  tho.se  who  wi>h  to  leave 
liit:  country,  and  an  agreement  not  to 
i-;igage  in  rcprifCiL--  againit  tiiose  v.I'.o 
h:i\e  served  the  Sai?,'0ii  go-.ornmcnt 

If  President  Thieu  continues  to  h^.ng 
(  !i  to  his  pjsitien,  it  jicenr..  clear  that 
fjriher  trasedy  v.iil  ensuli  ihoae  in 
Saigon  and  in  tic  dimi  ashini;  areas  of 
Saigon  control.  If  he  1^-  aes  office,  tiiere 
may  still  be  a  tragic  unfoldhv;  of  event.'-. 
No^ertlrck^s,  the u^ly  chance  lov a  co.ili- 
tion  gcvcrnnu^nt  or  a  );eact'ral  tran:,fcr 
of  auihoriiy  is  cccrfinceni  on  the  q;ii.  k 
e>.:t  of  President  Ti»i«u. 

Since  t!ic  n.iudio  of  VjbC>.  I  Jifrvc  ad- 
vi.  ed  tirai  the  be.-i  interest  of  the  pfj.Dle 
of  the  United  Stntc;  rcciuircd  an  end  io 
the  ".\ar  in  Vietnam  by  political  settlc- 
ri.ent.  Thice  L  S.  adiy.n-iisliation.s.  v.crk- 
ing  w.th  ihe  regime  in  Silicon,  rejected 
.such  coun.sfl  from  iny.self  and  oihsr:  ojt 
the  ba.--is  liiat  a  political  .settlement 
would  re.sult  ultimately  in  Comni'mfst 
control  ol  South  Victnai.;.  So  the  war 
continued,  both  with  and  lactr  witliout, 
U.S.  combat  lorce.s.  And  now  tire  Com- 
munLits  are  advancir.g  on  Saignn.  and  v,e 
are  told  once  a;;ain  that  a  litilc  more 
Am(iican  miht..iv  ..id  nr;t.ht  .stem  llie 
t.de. 

In  tliij  circumstance,  we  kncv  thm  ihe 
tide  could  po.-Mbly  be  delayed,  but  it  wiil 
not  be  stopped.  Ferfia;).-  at  la:-r.  we  -hould 
all  recognize  Ih;  :  wj  :ra\o  done  all  we 
could  pcssibl;.  do  to  save  .S  uth  ViL'tnam 
from  Communist  control,  and  that  finally 
we  should  be  more  concerned  v<  ith  ending 
the  daily  casualties  of  the  men  of  both 
.sides  and  of  the  desperate  civh.ar.- 
caught  in  the  middle. 

The  AmeriLan  peoi^Ie  ija\i  dov.e  ail 
they  can.  The  loiuiers  of  South  Vietnanr 
have  failed  to  rally  ihcir  countrym.en. 
President  Thie.i  retains  his  o/lice  when 
only  by  relinqui.-hing  it,  i.-,  tiiere  any 
chance  of  ending  the  casualties  of  wur. 

At  long  last.  President  Tiiieu  should 
resign  and  a  successor  govenmicnt 
-should  seek  to  negotiate  eitiier  a  coali- 
tion govei-nment  or  a  peaceful  tran;.fer  of 
authorltj',  with  safeguard-  for  a  rea.-on- 
able  evacuation  and  an  Bgreeme::!  to 
inhibit  reprisals. 

If  President  Thieu  wili  nui  rfcs''i,n  in 
tlie  interest  of  his  own  people.  I  see  no 
further  rea.>on  for  Uie  Americ;.n  people 
to  provide  sustenance  for  ihe  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  listened  to  the  comments  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinoi.--. 
I  agree  with  his  conclusion  that  wc 
should  not  funiiili  further  military  aid 
to  South  Vietnam,  but  I  disagree  v^ith 
his  reasoning.  He  appear-ed  to  place  the 
blame  on  South  Vietnam,  hidicatlng  the 
Government  cf  South  Vietnam  had 
failed,  not  us. 

I  would  agree  that  we  a;o  not  to  blami'. 
but  I  think  the  falluie  of  peace  l.s  due  to 
a  large  extent  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
failure  to  abide  by  the  peace  agreemnt 
that  was  worked  out  some  time  ago  by 
the  Communist  aggressors,  by  the 
frrrnlshlng  of  war  materiel  fro:r  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  just  secnis  to  me  that  detenie.  if  it 
is-  going  to  work  at  all  should  be  \v orld- 


wide.  It  should  be  a  two-v  ay  .-.trect.  The 
actions  by  North  Vietnam,  by  Red  Chinn. 
and  by  Ru-^sia  tliat  have  taken  place  in 
Vietnam  do  not  indicate  they  share  this 
feeling  of  making  detente  worldwide. 

So.  "i\I;ile  I  v.orJd  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion of  i.ie  distin'-'uished  Senator.  I 
am  net  in  agrce;nent  wi^h  wh.  re  he 
lilaces  the  blame. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  ti:c  S.iiiitf.i  tiuin 
IlUnois. 

Mr.   PEnCY.   I   uppreciate    the   com 
ir^ent ,  of  my  di- linguishea  colieo  4ue. 

Dunng  the  cuu;  0  of  my  comment.--,  i 
mud.-:;  the  lollowin,  smtem^nr.  wiiich 
may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  m.\  dis- 
tinguished roUeague  from  Vaginio.  I 
."^^.lid: 
■)  he  e:-:iiiy  bii  .tr 'iiou.-li  .>f  t'.ie  Ui.si  i.iou.li. 
pousored  and  managed,  bv  Nonh  Vietnam 
1.1  coiitraveutioa  to  the  Paris  ngrecniPtits. 
.■  ..t  achicvLrt  v.itli  vrry  little  i.<.mb.'»t. 

Tlie  Ecni.'.i:-  frcm  lilinoi.s  has  for  years 
•iitempled  'o  itouu  out  that  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  r^uvcrnment  of  Hanoi 
upon  the  South  Vietname  i-  people  have 
l>cen  horreiKious. 

Tl.j  .Senator  Irom  Illinois  in  December 
19ti7  visited  the  village  ol  Dale  Son  \\hero. 
only  .1  tew  days  cu-lier.  tlie  Viotcor.^  had 
come  in  with  flameihiciv.ers  and  mur- 
dered, in  iho  middle  vl  ill.  niehi  ,jOO 
\.  omen  und  cihldren. 

My  \  -..sit  tj  lh.it  village  was  an  attempt 
to  emphasize  tlie  .sitinificncc  of  that 
kind  of  atrocity. 

There  is  no  ou-c-.-tion  t!:.it  the  prcsmt 
ituation  has  resulted  irom  the  iiiicraut 
\  iolation  by  Nortli  Vietnam  and  the  Vict- 
cung  or  tlie  ar-reement  of  Pari.-. 

But  the  fact  remains,  and  I  tlrink  the 
di.-,ti:igui.  lied  Senator  v.ill  agree,  that 
thci  met  \cr.  little  rcistancc  then  when 
ihev  broke  tmouhii.  The  debacle  in  the 
north  w.\s  a  tragic  occurrence  which  has 
d;:pro\cd  many  of  the  theories  of  Viet- 
lunnizaiion:  Tliat  if  v.e  adeqa.itely  equip, 
t.  aln.  and  prepare  the  Soutli  Vietnamese. 
taey  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  figh.t  by 
them.sclves. 

Some  of  the  best  South  Vietnamese 
troops  were  in  the  north.  a:id  they  ac- 
tually trampled  civilian:;  a.s  they  fled, 
leaving  behind,  as  I  iaid.  a  reported  $1 
billion  worth  of  equipment,  including  al- 
most 400  American  aircraft  that  we  hud 
j'rovided  and  .scores  of  helicopters. 

Certainly  this  breakdown  of  the  pro- 
mam  cannot  just  be  attributed,  then,  to 
the  other  side,  bad  as  their  actiotis  have 
been.  TIrere  has  been  great  dLsilhislon- 
ment  with  the  abihty  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Aj-my  and  it;  leadership  when 
put  to  the  te.st,  .supplied  with  all  this 
materiel,  equipment,  and  training,  to 
stand  up  against  the  enemv. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SOOTi\  Mr.  Pi-es!- 
dent,  I  do  not  disagree  with  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  about  the  resistance  of 
the  south  in  recent  da?  s.  but  a.-,  I 
understand,  the  defense  forces  are  re- 
groupuig.  Prom  a  television  account  last 
idght  it  appears  the  South  Vietnamese 
at  the  moment  are  accounting  tor  them- 
selves quite  v\-ell. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  bcii-'^  .us  far  awa:. 
r.s  we  are.  even  difficixlt  whei.  we  make  a 
visit  to  Vietnam  and  spend  a  couple  ol 
days,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illhiois  and  I  have  both  done,  to  judge 


tiie  uoith  and  effectiveness  cf  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government. 

I  huve  no  brief  for  President  Tiiieu.  but 
I  am  not  going  to  condemn  him  eitlrer, 
becau.>e  I  am  not  familiar  enough  to  pa^s 
indgnient  upon  him  or  his  sovcrnmer.t. 
It  i.';  a  government  of  the  choosing  of  the 
P'-ople  of  5;;ut:r  Vietnam. 

I  th:r.':  ',ve  can  ha\e  a  l.-'e^i.-^r  woi-ld  !/• 
havinr;  .seh-di  termin-uion  by  ail  ci"  ih'; 
countries  oi  the  world,  and  I  think  the 
S"nntcr  v  .-luld  ;iTrpe  with  th'.-  ih:,.ught. 

Mr.  PLR'JV  From  the  l,-st  intelht-eiu  c 
ti.c  S-^nator  frjm  Illin.'^.io  can  get.  it  is  felt 
almost  tinhersally  now  hi  Sai'^on  and 
amoiiy  the  militurj  that  tiie  best  eH'ort 
V.  ill  be  made  made  if  ihey  are  fighthiy  lor 
a  ii?:^'- liit  ted  settlcnent.  ard  tiiat  thai 
t.rnnot  be  ac  nrnph.-hed  r.n:i.  s  Pre.^iri.'nt 
TLi( ;:  leuM-r  the  scene. 

The  very  f-n  i  that  he  lias  cho.^en  fur 
the  .Saiton  command  vvitiiin  recent 
weeks  certain  generals  v. hose  faults  are 
V, eil  known  indicates  that  there  may 
really  be  an  ailem{)t  to  surround  Ihrr-elf 
wi*h  i.eople  who  would  prevent  a  cou.o 
against  him  wither  than  provide  tl-.t  incst 
fom  :etent  defen.'e  for  tbat  cily. 

I  ctrtai.'ily  appreciate  very  much  t'.iO 
cLnuner...^  of  my  distinguished  collea:;U;. 
He  l.as  been  in  Vietnam  more  receniiy 
than  tiie  S-^nator  irora  IllinoLs.  I  have 
been  there  en  a  number  of  occasio  v;.  b..i 
from  my  aitcmpts  to  stay  abreast  ol  :!.e 
situation.  I  can  .-ay  Uiat  tlie  I'rospect:;  i>,ie 
not  encouraging. 

I  leiterate  my  strong  feelino:  tha:  ve 
.-liould  evacuate  most  of  the  Americans 
there  who  are  not  absolutely  e.ssential  to 
our  function,  and  reduce  the  American 
presence  to  a  minimum  at  ta:s  pariicula" 
point,  and  that.  I  think,  should  be  done 
for  all  foreign  nationals  when  the  .-rov- 
ernmcni  cf  a  ho.t  country  may  not  le 
able  to  piovide  for  their  .securit;  n:..I 
saifty 


MfS.SAGKS    FROM   THE    PRFSIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  conunimlcated  to  tlie 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  hi.-  .set- 
relaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REI-^RKED 

As  In  executhe  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  fMr.  Glenni  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting .sundry-  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

•  Tire  nominations  received  today  aie 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  prc- 
I  cedinps." 


MTSSAGES  raOM  THE  HOUSE. 

At  12:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  iJic 
HoiLse  of  Representatives,  delivered  bv 
Mr.  Bern',  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  pas.sed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  It  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  3786.  An  act  to  authorize  the  In- 
crease of  the  Federal  share  of  certain 
projects  under  title  23,  United  States 
Code;  and 

H.R.  4005.  An  act  to  amend  the  De- 
velopmental Dl.sabilltles  Services  and 
Kaf^illtlp-  Construction  Act  to  revise  and 
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extend  the  programs  authorized  by  that 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
bill  (S.  994)  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  emolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
lore  tMr.  Glenni.  . 

At  2:25  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  208(a)  (B),  title  2,  Pub- 
lic Law  93-443,  the  Speaker  has  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert O.  Tiernan.  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Honorable  Vernon  W.  Thomson,  of  Wis- 
consin, their  nominations  having  been 
confirmed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive-; and  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
liore  'Mr.  Gleun)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

SM'PLFMENTAL    EsTIMAIE   of    APPr.OlT.IATIL.N 

KOR  THE  Food  St.i\mp  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  O^ice  of 
.»ta!iagement  and  Budget,  Exectttlve  Office  of 
the  President,  reporting  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service,  has  been  reapportioi>ed  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  a  necessity  for  a  supplemen- 
tal ejlimate  of  approprlmlou  for  liscal  year 
1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
S.\LroN  Ska  Ftf)r.K\L-Siv.TE  Fe^iSisu.itv 
Resort 

.\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interioc. 
trfinsniittiiitr.  pursuant  to  law,  the  Salton 
Sea  Federal-State  Feasibility  Report  (Cali- 
fornia) (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Construction  Projects  for  thk  Army 
Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assist ;uit  Secre- 
tarj  ol  Defeui?e  (Installations  and  Housing), 
traiisniitting,  pursuant  to  law,  12  coastruc- 
t'on  projects  proposed  to  bo  undertaken  for 
the  Army  Reserve  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
I'lioposPD  I.ecisi.*tion  bv  thk  Dep.vrtmf.ftt 

OF    Tin    A«MY 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legtela- 
tion  to  permit  the  assignment  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  completed 
basic  training  and  training  in  a  military 
specialty  as  Is  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  oversea  areas  free  from  hostile 
fire,  and  to  permit  the  release  of  Reserve 
component  eiillstees  from  their  Initial  active 
duty  lor  trklning  upon  completion  of  basic 
training  aiid  training  in  a  mUltary  Bpeclalty 
US  la  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
(v.lih  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  remove  tbe  limitation  on  the  number  of 
cadets  or  midshipmen  who  may  be  appointed 
from  tbe  2-;ear  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
TralrUng  Corps  course  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


Proposeb    LKSiBi^Tioif    To    AtrrHoaizE    Ad- 
nrnoNAL  Mhjtaht  Assistanct  for  South 

ViKTNAIC 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  tJnlted  States,  transmltthig  a  draft  of 
propased  legislation,  to  authorize  additional 
mUltary  assistance  for  South  Vietnam,  and 
for  other  purposes  (wUh  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committte  on  Am^ed 
Services. 

Contingency  Plans  To  AsoI/re  Safe  Ev.-.ci- 
ATi<  N  OF  U.S.  Nationals  From   Cax.ibouia 

A  commvmlcatlon  from  the  Presldeut  oi 
the  United  States  relating  to  certain  con- 
tintiency  plans  to  utilize  TTnited  Stntc;. 
Armed  Forces  to  assure  the  safe  evacaatijn 
of  U.S.  nationals  from  Cambodia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Cl'MTTLATTVE   R'SPORT   ON   RESC1=ST0NS   .-.Kn 

Deferrals 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  transmitting,  piu-suaiit 
to  law,  a  cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and 
delerials  (with  an  accom.panylng  report):  to 
the  Comnuttee  on  Apprcprlatlous,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  the  Com- 
mittee on  AgrlctUture  and  Forestry,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energj-, 
jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January 
30.  1975. 
Repoht  by  thf  Office  of  MAN.'.Gt:.:E;vr  at.'d 

BtJDCET 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Dli-ector  of  the 
Otfi:e  oi  Management  and  Budget  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Panel  on  Timbor  and 
the  Environment  (with  an  accompunyiiig 
report) ;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  the  United  States  each  tran-smitUng, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report,  the  first  entitled 
"The  Federal  Crime  Insurance  Program:  How 
It  Can  Be  Made  More  Effective,"  and  the 
second  entitled  "The  Agricultural  Attache 
Role  Overseas:  What  He  Does  and  Hew  He 
Can  Be  More  Effective  for  the  United  St.atea" 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  or  ths  E^NERaY  Research  and 
Development  Administration 

A  letter  from  tbe  Administrator  of  tbe  Eu- 
trgy  Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "The  Energy  Related  Applica- 
tions of  Helhtm"  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  ry  the  Attorney 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglalatlon  to  make  possible  the  use 
of  Spanish  In  tbe  VS.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Puerto  Rico  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  ADMiNisTn^Tivt 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative OSace  of  the  VS.  Courts  transmit- 
ting a  corrected  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  that  the  district  Judgeship 
for  th«  Eastern  and  Western  Districts  of 
Koatucky  be  a  Judgeship  for  the  eastern  dis- 


trict only    (vrtth  accompanying  papers) ;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ORTlEItS  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NaTTT.M  Ir^- 

TiON  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Comnils.'iloner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
tr.=insmlttinc,  pursuant  to  l;i;v,  copies  of  or- 
ders entered  by  the  Service  in  the  case  oT 
ceitalu  alleii-s  iwiUi  acccmpiuying  papti-;); 
a  I'.'.e  CouimiUee  on  the  Judicliry. 

fSicH.iiU)  B.  Ri.ssEi-L  FF.'':r.AL  3viL:)iNi;, 

Atlant.v  Ga. 
A  l.'tter  fi.HU  the  Acting  AdmluL'.trator  of 
the  Gfciieral  Services  AduaiUstration  irans- 
nutiiiit,  purau.tut  to  law.  an  amendment  to 
the  protpeL-ta';  f.ir  tlie  Rith.-u-d  B.  Ru.v:cll 
Federal  BiUMiag  in  Atlanta.  C.i.  (with  ac- 
companying paptr.;;;  to  tlie  Ccmmiltee  ou 
P'tblic   WorVis. 

Fri'onr  !iy  t;ii;  Glneral  Stxvirts 

ADMlNL«;TRAriON 

.\  letter  fr:>m  'he  Acting  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Service.?  Adminis! ra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
rocoinaiending  piopofed  Consolidated  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  be 
relornied  irom  Baltsville.  Md..  to  the  Glynco 
Naval  Air  St.ttioi  at  Brunswirk.  Ga  (with 
a.cnmpanying  p;'per.-i:  to  the  C  mmjt!'-e  on 
Pnl:l:r  WorkpT 


PETrnoNS 


Peii'ion.s  we^e  laid  before  the  S.naic 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  FRESIDEN'T  piu  tem- 
pore (Mr.  GiENN  1  : 

A  petition  from  tlie  Sti'tewid?  Coinn^ittfC? 
Opposing  Regional  Plan  Areas,  California, 
relative  10  redrew  cf  rrlnaii-es  under  sectl^'n 
5  of  rule  VII,  VS.  Senate,  from  the  country 
at  lirge.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
t-iimeut  Operations. 

A  petition  fiom  the  i-MP.'ewl'lc.  Commit Ice.-s 
Opposing  RegiJual  Plan  Area<-.  Baton  Rouye, 
La..  relrUlve  to  ledrer-s  of  f^rievar-cfi  under 
sestion  5  of  rule  VII.  U.S.  Senate,  fr.rji  thL- 
country  at  laige.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
120  on   Government  Operations. 

A  pttition  from  Statewide  C.-^mmitloes  Op- 
posing Regional  Plan  Areas,  California,  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances  luider  section  5 
of  rule  VTI.  U.S.  Senat2.  from  the  country  at 
large.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Cov- 
en: inunt  OpeiTitioiis. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  repcrts  of  coraniitLees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  tiie  Committee  on 
Banking,  Hou.'iing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with  au 
amendment: 

S.  249  A  bill  to  amend  the  S:cunties  E-v- 
ohange  Act  of  1934.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rent.  No.  94-75). 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  April  14,  1975.  he  presented 
to  the  PresJdent  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  994)  to  authorize  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  vrere  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

H.R.  3786.  An  act  to  authorize  the  In- 
crease of  the  Federal  share  oi  certiJn  proj- 
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ects  under  u-le  23,  United  States  Code;    to 
'lie  Ccmm:-;ee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R.  4005.  An  act  to  anieiid  the  Develop- 
iiitriial  DiirtOlUtJCS  Services  and  I-.icllittes 
C'oiistriiciion  Art  to  revj.se  and  e.xteud  the 
jvograins  authorued  bv  tint  act;  to  the 
i.  iiiinM  lee   jn  l.ahnr  nnd  Pnijiic  We;!Kre. 


i;.'TRODUCTION'  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RLSOLl   riONS 

lUe  lollovxing  biils  and  joint  lesola- 
tioiis  v.ere  incioduced,  lead  ilie  iusi  lime 
••tid.  by  unainnn.ii.s  (on.seijl,  the  secotid 
tiiae,  Hiiil  reiPired  as  in.ncated. 

Bv    Mr    I.N'OU\L: 
S.   I4i .    A  bill  lor  the  lelie.   oi  Le'i;.'iioa 
Ai-.drew  HoSui.i;.  Ri-fei.ea  to  tile  t'owi!nit>«o 
1  u  tiie  .Jud:ciury. 

By  Mr.  EAofL.'iND: 
-=  !418  A  ijill  lo  airlinn^c  ;';»  po,  it.oii  of 
cner-clerK  wiiliin  ilie  jiKljcial  brancii  o:  the 
Governnieiii  ot  tiie  United  States,  aad  for 
iiUier  purposes.  R-.leiieU  to  the  C'OiiiiiULiee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  14  lit.  A  hiU  '.o  pro,  idc  greater  .^ecuiiiy 
»Vr  the  US.  pa.ssport.  Ri;ci.ed  to  tlie  Coni- 
niiltt'e  ou  the  Jvidiciar,. 
Bv  Mr.  BENTSfN. 
S.  142ii.  A  bill  to  ar.ic.,cl  ihe  Older  A:i.er- 
jcanjj  Act,  ol"  1965  to  extend  ihe  aullioni-ulioiis 
of  appropiiatioiio  cinrraned  in  .such  act,  and 
for  oihei  piirposi'    W'.  fcrred  to  tlie  tonnr.it- 
tee  on  Luoor  nrd  1  i.ljltc  Welfare. 
By  Mr  SCHWI  rKKR: 
•S    1421    A  bill  to  i.i>,.?>Kt  -i.e  Fedsial  Kiitrgv 
Adiniiiis'.raiion  Act  i.r  i;t74  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ))rohibi'ic-ii  o!  (.'Ttain  d'scilml- 
ii.T.'orv  practices  h.  the  pi.chig  of  fuels  and 
other  forms  of  enerj;^.  I'v.iiidin?  pleclriciry. 
Referred  to  the  Coiriijiiiio-  on  Iii'erior  and 
Insi'lar  .Affairs. 

By    Mr.    tcnnev    .f  r    IJm.self.    Mr. 

ABOLRf/K      Mr     CH'Rrn.    Mr.    CtASK. 

Mr.    HARi.-cr     Mr     HiMPHRFv.    Mr. 
Kr»jNEDV,       Mr.       McGfiVFR.v.       Mr, 
M.\THIAS,  find  Mr   Mr.No.MF)  : 
S.   1422    A  bill  to  amend     hp  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  t'j  cs;r.i)!i^ii  ;i  legal  counsel- 
ing as.slsraii<  e  program   for  older  .Americans 
and  lor  other  purpose,,   Ru'erred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  P"h!io  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  .SPARK MAN   i  for  Inmself  and 
Jlr.  Allkn  1  : 
P    1423.  A  bill  t4)  create  an  addii:oi;aI  ju- 
dicial dis>':ict  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  a:id 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  'he  Judiciarv. 

Bv  Mr  IN'OUYE; 
S.  1424.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5.  United 
.Slates  Code,  'o  fllow  credit  for  ci\  i!  service 
retirement  purposes  for  t'me  spent  by  Jap- 
anese-Americans in  World  War  II  Internment 
camp^.  Referred  to  the  Ccir.niittce  on  Po-t 
OH:ce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  .Mr  EAGLE. ON: 
S  1425.  A  bill  to  aineiKi  'lie  Old.T  Amer- 
Ican.s  Act  oi  1965  to  extend  the  aiuhorizatioiis 
of  appropr!f,.ti'  lis  r,  r.tf-.ined  In  such  act.  and 
for  other  purpr.sps  Referred  *o  the  Commit- 
tee r.n  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.    CHURCH     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Wr.r.i.wis.  A!r.  Tunnkv.  Mr.  Chiifs. 
Mr.  Stonk.  ^rr.  Clark,  Mr.  Piai..  Mr. 
Hartke.  and  Mr.  Randoiph): 
P.  1426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  establish  certain  social 
services  programs  fur  older  Americans  and  to 
extend  the  authorizations  of  appri>priationi 
contained  in  such  act.  to  prrhibit  discriml- 
iiaiion  oa  the  basis  of  aee,  and  for  otl^er  pur- 
poses   Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
f.nd  Pi.blic  Welfare. 

Bv  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  1427.  .\  bill  to  protect  the  consLituiional 
ii'.hi.s  and  privacy  of  Individuals  upon  vhom 
•  rimlnal  justice  information,  criminal  h\?-- 
(.K-e  investigative  information,  and  criminal 
j.t'^rice  intelligence  Information  have  been 
coIJected  atid   to  control  ti.e  collection  and 


disseniitia'ion  of  criminal  justice  in.orma- 
l-ion.  crimmai  justice  Investigative  informa- 
tion, and  criminal  jii-trce  intelligence  In- 
tormaiion,  and  lor  other  purposes.  ReferiCd 
to  the  Coinnuttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  security. 
acciu-acy,  and  eomidentialuy  of  criminal  Ju.s- 
tice  iiiforniatiou  and  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  individuals  to  uhom  such  informf>fioii 
relates  and  for  other  pin7>oses.  Referied  lo 
ilie  Conuniftce  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1429.  A  b:!!  :  r  the  relief  of  Be'.i'e.i  Fer- 
naiidex  Knui.;oii.  Reicnea  to  the  C'jmmiti.'e 
OTi  tlie  JuUi'  i.irv. 

By  Mr  cHl^RCH  .fur  h'-n  e^^  Mr. 
AfDviii'/K,  .Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  C*'.-f, 
Mr.  CLArK.  Mr.  Piut.ip  A.  H,«r,  Mr. 
K.tRrKF.  Mr.  Hmskfi:,,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way. Mr.  Hu-.-kii-HREV,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Lf«.hv,  ?.ir.  Matuias,  Mr.  MrGoVTvN, 
Mr.   Peli,   Mr.   "irEvrN.sox,   and   Mr. 

1  ALMADCI.)  . 

S    1430.  A  bill  to  ami  lid  the  Emer^oncy 
r'.jaoleuin   Alloca'ion   Act   of    1973.   and   for 
oiher  purposes.  Referred  to  "le  Comrnitiec  ..>n 
Int'rior  and  InsuLir  .^rTairs. 
By  Mr  WILLIAMS. 

.S.  1431.  .-^  bill  to  amend  'he  Comprohen-ive 
Etupioymei.L  and  Tralulcg  Act  of  1913  to 
esablish  a.i  c.ne.gency  ronservation  job  pro- 
,jrram.  and  for  o'her  purposes.  Referred  'o 
li'.e  Ccinniit'ee  ;^u  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  (for  l>l:nse!f 
ivud  .Mr  William  L.  Scott)  : 

S.J.  Res.  72.  A  Joint  rewilution  to  author)/? 
the  Presideir  "o  use  the  .Armed  Forces  of  the 
Utiited  States  to  protect  citi-cns  of  the 
United  Sta'f s  brir.g  evacuated  from  Sou'h 
Vietnam  and  'o  require  that  a  report  thereon 
he  submitted  in  accorc'nnce  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  War  Pov.er.s  Rcsolutio'i  Refertc-J 
io  the  Conniiii  teo  on  foreign  Re;:t.ion'-. 

'The  remark.s  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bytd 
on  the  introduction  of  the  above  .joint 
ie.soIution  aic  printed  later  in  the 
Record.  • 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1419.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  .sr- 
(Mirity   lor  tiie   United   State:;   pa'^'^port. 
Referred     to    tli?    Committer    on    the 
Judiciary. 

GREAIFR   SlMRnv   FOR   THE   UKITE.D   bTATCS 
fAS.-^I'i  IRT 

Mr.  ErvSTLAND.  rir.  President,  I  .send 
to  the  de.slc  a  bill  to  provide  greater  .se- 
curity for  the  U.S.  pa.ssport,  and  a^k  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred.  I  am  re- 
introducing,' this  bill  in  line  with  the 
recommendation.s  of  the  American  Le- 
gion and  others. 

This  inea.sia-e  i.s  clotely  similar  to 
S.  2933.  which  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress.  I  have  made  a  few  changes  to 
(larify  the  fact  that  this  bill,  if  enacted, 
could  never  be  used  to  prevent  establish- 
ment of  derivatory  U.S.  citizenship  de- 
-spite  birth  outside  the  United  States,  b:,- 
reasonable  proof  of  citizen  parentage. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  on  my  colleagues 
that  it  i.<;  my  hope  to  be  able  to  hold 
liearint's  on  this  bill  in  the  \ery  nenr 
luture. 

By  Mr.  BFNTSEN: 
S.  14i;0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oide:' 
Americans  .Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations Oi  appropriations  contained 
in  such  Act.  and  lor  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  L.ilx)r  and 
Public  Welfare. 


iCUFR     AM..R1CANS     AMENDMI.N1S     OF     IjT.'i 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
todc.y  introducing  tlie  Older  Americans 
Act  Amenctments  of  1975,  which  passed 
I  he  House  less  than  a  week  ago. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Oider 
A-neric;i.is  .Act  in  1965,  it  .set  a  goal  of 
■retirement  in  health,  honor,  and  thgnity 
niUv  yeais  of  canLiliution  tn  the  econ- 
on'.v.' 

Through  tl:is  art  ^mu  subsecment 
amendments  we  lunc  matie  progress 
t',.naid  ijic  t,oa!. 

Over  t)ie  piin  decade  th.-c  Imvc  b;  en 
■  ii;!!iRcf.nr  nciiievemt  ntj^. 

Sliiit  -^ml  local  area  agencies  lune 
rt-tn  set  up  to  provide  a  focal  poin'  for 
foninuuiit.v  .^ti-vice  to  older  adults. 

Some  4.e00  students  have  participaietl 
in  rpiecr  training  programs. 

An  estnn.-^ted  l^Lil.OOO  senior  citizens  a 
ri.-iy  ..re  bcm:;  readied  by  tiie  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly. 

Tne  comniuniiy  seivicc  employniriu 
proL-ram  iias  enrolled  3,700  people  o\er 
tuv  -'KC  of  .55. 

Some  130,000  .'■enior  citizens  a  year  vol- 
'.i;.t-cr  then-  time  and  .skills  to  their  t  uir.- 
niunilies  uiroush  the  retired  senior  citi- 
zens volunteer  program  and  the  P'oste;- 
G'Kndpaients  program. 

De.'^pit.'  this,  we  siili  ha'c  a  long  -ay 
!>■  go  to  bring  new  purpo.  c^  and  dii;nity 
I J  ti.L  rolirement  years. 

The  Oiciti-  Americans  Amendments  of 
197j  uKluue  provisions  to  continue 
iluoupii  19V9  the  State  and  commiuiily 
Mrant  pro-tram,  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
A(i.  including  liie  Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer progi-am.  the  Foster  Grandparents 
progi-.Tm  and  the  Nutrition  Program  for 
tiie  Elderly.  It  substantially  expands  the 
Olurr  Americans  Community  Services 
I'mployment  Act. 

Older  .\mericans  have  been  doubly 
\i..timized  by  inflation  and  rece.ssion.  In- 
llation  iias  steadily  eroded  tlie  value  of 
liieir  dollars  while  the  deepening  reces- 
sion reduces  employment  opportuniiies 
lor  older  adults  who  tend  to  be  the  last 
Hired  tind  the  first  to  be  fired. 

In  the  last  year,  despite  increa.se.^  m 
sociiU  sccuritv,  tliou.sands  of  older  Amer- 
icans have  shpped  below  the  poverty  line 
because  of  inflation.  At  the  same  time 
more  and  more  older  workers  are  oeing 
ihrov.n  onto  the  unemployment  lines. 
Between  July  1974  and  Januaiy  1975 
unemployment  among  workers  over  llie 
age  of  40  increased  by  75  percent. 

Our  senior  citizens  deserve  the  chance 
to  better  their  financial  situation  while 
improving  their  communities  through 
meaningftil  public  service  employment. 
Programs  in  this  bill  will  aid  them  in 
doing  so. 

Tiiere  are  two  new  and  innovative 
provisions  in  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1975  which  I  would  like 
to  describe  briefly. 

The  first,  Mr.  President,  is  the  special 
.service  program  for  the  elderly.  The  bill 
requires  that  at  least  20  percent  of  funds 
received  by  the  States  be  used  for  this 
worthwhile  program. 

In  the  last  few  months  the  excellent 
in\e5tigative  work  by  the  staff  of  the 
Sen.ite  Select  Committee  on  Aging  has 
pointed  up  the  lamentable  deficiencies 
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In  many  of  the  existing  long-term  care 
facilities. 

Clearly  these  deficiencies  need  to  be 
corrected  so  the  institutionalized  elderly 
can  live  out  theiir  lives  in  dignity  and 
comfort. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  many  of  the 
in.stiiutionalized  elderly  do  not  need  the 
kind  of  care  offered  by  long-term  facil- 
ities. 

What  they  need,  Mr.  Pret ident.  is  lulu 
in  remaining  in  their  own  homes.  It  is 
th:  intention  of  the  special  service  pro- 
<,iam  to  offer  our  older  adults  thit  help. 
It  offers  alternatives  to  premaiure  insti- 
tiUionalization. 

Through  thi.^  program  cur  smior  riii- 
/<»ns  will  be  provided  v.-ith  homemaker 
services,  home  health  sorvices.  Jihoppir^ 
assistance  and  transportation. 

It  sets  up  programs  of  mortga.e;e  in- 
terest, reduction  payments  and  mort- 
-:agc  insurance  which  will  encourage  the 
conversion  and  renovation  of  housing 
lor  the  elderly. 

Ihis  program  should  reassure  senior 
citi/^ens  that  they  will  not  be  forced  into 
institutions  when  It  is  better  for  them 
and  theii-  communities  that  they  remain 
in  their  own  homes. 

The  sec3nd,  Mr.  President,  is  a  new 
Age  Discrimination  Act  'jf  1975.  In  the 
i^st  few  years  we  have  enacted  Impor- 
Lint  legislation  which  prohibits  discrim- 
ination in  employment  on  the  ba:is  of 
af,e,  I  introdu>.cd  the  legislation  which 
exp;)ndt'd  this  legislation  to  cover  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  employees. 

The  new  act  rrohibit.s  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  age  in  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
si.'itancs  and  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  civil  action  against  per- 
.s,-)ns  in  violation  of  It. 

Gerontologists  believe  that  agei.sm  or 
discrimination  against  the  elderly  is  as 
great  a  prognni  as  racism  or  sexi.'.m. 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975 
vill  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
a'-,'eism  and  giving  the  elderly  an  equal 
chance  in  employment  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1975  passed  the  House  last  week 
by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
jiiin  me  in  giving  this  legislation  the 
support  it  deserves. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  1421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prohibition  of 
certain  discriminatory  practices  in  the 
pricing  of  fuels  and  other  forms  of  en- 
ergy, including  electricity.  Refen-ed  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aifaus. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  in- 
( redible  though  it  seems  during  this  en- 
ergy crisis,  consumers  who  have  followed 
the  requests  of  the  President  and  Con- 
t'ltss  to  cut  back  and  conserve  energy 
i.ie  being  charged  higher  rates  by  utility 
t  onipunies  solely  because  they  are  using 
L-ss  tnergy. 

People  who  did  what  was  asked  of 
Inem,  turned  down  their  thermostats 
tiieieby  cutting  their  monthly  fuel 
'i.-a.g.\  are  now  being  told  by  utilities  that 
boranse  they  reduced  their  usage  they 
lia-ie  to  pay  more  for  each  unit  of  fuel 


than  they  paid  per  unit  when  they  used 
more. 

Clearly  the  utility  companies  have  not 
gotten  the  message.  Consumers  got  the 
message,  cut  consumption,  and  got 
socked  by  the  utility  companies  for  doing 
what  their  Government  asked  them  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  legislation 
today  to  prohibit  utilities  from  imposing 
higher  per  unit  charges  on  customers 
V.  iio  use  less  energy. 

For  many  months  now  the  Federal 
Govpniment  has  been  advocating  indi- 
vidual energy  conservation  efforts — and 
then  looking  the  other  way  wliile  utili- 
ties clobber  tho.se  who  conserve  with 
iiigher  per  unit  charges.  The  most  out- 
rageous example  of  this  which  has  ccme 
to  my  attention  is  a  respon5;e  from  a 
Federal  Energy  Administration  bureau- 
crat to  one  of  my  constituents  who  suc- 
r-ssfuliy  cut  energy  consumption  and 
was  rewanied  by  bigger  fuel  bills  solely 
because  she  had  used  less.  When  this 
situation  was  called  to  FEA's  attention, 
their  unbelievable  response  was  to  tell 
the  poor  woman  that  she  was  not  the 
only  one  being  penalized  for  conserving 
fuel  and  that  "there  will  be  .some  in- 
equities which  some  people,  such  as  ym, 
must  live  with."  No  wonder  people  are 
disgusted  with  Government. 

Bring  an  obvious  inetiuity  to  Govern- 
.inent's  attention  and  you  get  back  a  let- 
ter that  says  "tough  luck."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  what  is  wrong  with  Govern- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
r.s  follows: 

Fedkral  E>?Er.GY  Administraticvk, 
PhUculelphia,  Pa.,  February  14,  i:i''5. 

Deak  Mss. :  Thuik  you  for  your  letter 

of  February  6,  1875.  Your  confusion  with 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulations  is  under- 
standsible.  One  of  tUe  primary  functions  of 
the  FEA  1.S  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
petroleum  products  for  home  and  business 
use.  Our  petroleum  reser-^s  ara  net  limit- 
less. Those  supplies  that  are  saved  today  will 
be  available  for  use  tomorrow.  Stringent  con- 
servation measures  are  necessary  to  guar- 
antee futxire  petroleum  supplies.  While  the 
"big  energy  crisis"  to  which  you  refer  may 
be  orer,  tiiere  is  no  guarantee  that  another 
embargo  or  unforseen  compUcatiosis  may 
take  place. 

Your  letter  states  that  by  conserving  fuel, 
in  your  case,  propane,  you  are  paying  seven 
cents  more  per  gallon  than  your  neighbor. 
Historically  most  propane  dealers  have  set 
up  a  pricing  structure  whereby  the  more  gal- 
lons you  purchase,  the  cheaper  the  cost  per 
gaUon.  Unfortunately.  In  your  <»se,  by  con- 
serving fuel  you  put  yourself  in  a  lower  gal- 
lonage  and,  therefore,  your  costs  went  up. 

I'm  sure  that,  to  you,  it  does  seem  as  if 
you  are  being  penalized  for  conserving  fuel. 
But  by  no  means  are  you  the  only  one  in  this 
situation. 

There  is  no  simple  scriution  to  the  energy 
problem.  Until  a  solution  is  achieved,  there 
wUl  be  some  inequities  which  some  people, 
such  as  you,  must  live  with.  But  please  keep 
in  mind  that  while  you.  and  people  like  you, 
fire  paying  more  for  your  fuel,  ycur  conserva- 
tion efforts  are  helping  to  provide  adsquate 
fuel  supply  for  the  future. 

I  hope  that  this  has  answered  ycur  ques- 
tions. Again,  thank  you  for  your  letur  Hi.d 
your  concern. 

Sincerely, 

Hkebert  Hr:i:,4r.B, 
Director,  CovtpVance  and  E-.foncricnt 
L'irision. 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
if  Project  Independence  means  anything. 
it  means  we  should  have  Federal  incen- 
tives for  individual  energy  conser\-ation 
efforts — or  at  the  very  least  the  Federal 
Government  must  insure  that  economic 
penalties  do  not  accompany  eicrgy  con- 
.■^ervation.  My  bill  will  give  this  as.sur- 
ance.  by  rerfuirins  tlie  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  prohilit,  by  regulation, 
any  liigher  P'^r  unit  utility  charge  tor 
user"  v.ith  lower  total  consumption. 

This  meas'iro  d.^es  mt  a.~sert  Federal 
contml  over  the  bp.s)c  utility  ratemaking 
l-rocess.  Ratc^making  ki  an  extremely 
complicated  sub.iect.  and  local  factors 
tnu,st  not  be  ignored  in  the  loish  ta 
achieve  unifonnitv.  But  where  we  do 
iiavo  an  estr.blished  national  policy,  as 
we  do  in  the  area  ol  energy  consei'vation, 
it  daes  not  make  sense  to  permit  ciiat  na- 
tional policy  to  be  undei-mincd  by  utili- 
ties and  State  mtemaking  practices.  For 
that  rea.son.  a  Federal  standard  Ls  im- 
riedi.itch-  reciuired  in  this  area. 

I  xjuognize  that  many  utilities  desper- 
ately need  capital,  in  order  to  insure  suf- 
ficient capacity  for  future  needs.  I  think 
the  Congress  .sliould  consider  whetner 
Federal  initiatives  are  appropriate  in 
(his  area. 

But  even  while  this  question  is  being 
debated,  I  believe  Congre.ss  should  take 
prompt  action  to  insure  that  citizens  who 
con.serve  energy  in  furtherance  of  our 
national  policy  are  not  economically  pe- 
naliz;:d.  My  bill  will  accomplish  that.  I 
ask  ununitnous  con.-ent  that  this  lei^is- 
l.:tion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco-.j. 
rs  loliovs: 

S.  14^1 

/>c  il  enactt'u  by  the  Senattr  ovd  Houte 
oj  Htpiesentattvea  oi  the  Umtad  Utaten  o/ 
Aiiieri:  a  in  Congress  ai,bcvibled.  That  secLiuu 
5  of  the  Federal  Energy  Adniini.'-tration  .'Vet 
of  1974  }p  amended  bv  insc-rting  r.t  the  end 
thereof  the  following.': 

"(<:)  In  order  to  more  effectively  carry  out 
the  purposes  ol  sub.iectlon  (b)(6)  of  tliis 
.'■etlion  the  Admhilstrator  shall,  not  l»t*r 
tliiiu  'JO  dri;.,'5  after  the  elective  date  of  tluj 
sub.ss'c  aon,  pre.scribe  such  regulations  :>.=  nre 
i.c.ress'iry  to  prohibit  any  pri?in^  practlres  m 
the  furnl.shlnp  of  any  fuel  or  other  form  of 
pnertry  (Including  eUctrlcity)  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  which  are  regulated  by  a 
Federal  or  State  agency  and  which  allow  per 
unit  rates  to  vary  inver.;ely  wiUi  total  coii- 
.sinnj);  ion." 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  '  for  himself,  Mr 
Abocrezk.  Mr.  CnuRcii,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mc- 
CK)\i;i:n,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr. 

MONDALE)  : 

S.  1422.  A  bill  to  am.end  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  le- 
gal counseling  assistance  program  for 
older  Americans  and  for  othci  purpo.<e. . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

^  I.r  Hi    Aj:tRIC.'>NS    I.ECM.    CnCKfeELINO    A.S- 
y-BT,\NCr    ACT    or    1975 

Mr.  TUN.NEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ain 
joined  by  S;-uators  Abolrezic  Ckltch, 
Clark,  H>.rtke,  IIi^.-ipiniEy,  Kennedy, 
McGovEKN,  Mathias,  and  Mokdale  in  in- 
troduc'ng  today  the  01d?r  Americans  Le- 
gal Counseling  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 
This    l(^,'isl3tion    to    amend    the    Older 
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Americans  Art  oL  1965  will  begin  to  in- 
siiie  adequate  legal  ieivices  for  lliis  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens. 

Kvery  day,  apinoximately  4.000  Anu-r- 
1  ans  turn  65.  Almost  10  percent  of  our 
lopulation-and  2  million  Caliloiiuans 
;:lone — are  6^  or  older.  Many  of  the.'^e 
ioijie  are  at)le  ic  lead  productive  live.s. 
Many  others  are  uirriencd  with  health 
i'.'obiems.  .smal'  rttiremei-.r  incomes 
u^ain.'^t  which  extjenditure.s  for  food  .inii 
.vlicJtri-  are  di.spropOi  tionalelv  largo,  and 
the  enormo'i"-  red  laue  ii^vulMrd  in  secnr- 
jH!?  nerded  Ffc'crai  bent  fit  s--soi'ij!  .'-e- 
furity.  pen.  loir.,  niedicaie,  SSI,  and  to 
lorth — to  which  they  aie  now  entitled 
;.nd  winch  are  tiic-  ceon.on:!"  muirisf.'y  of 
'.heir  iive.s. 

Too  often,  our  elderly  arc  deprived  of 
liieir  rigiits.  aicluaing  thrnr  ju.st  Federal 
benefits,  becau.-e  no  one  is  available  to 
explain  the  technical  languaae  of  Fed- 
t'ral  regulation^,  or  the  re<iunemcpt.s  lor 
v,ilnes.sint;  a  will,  or  the  quahficafJons  to 
be  met  in  a  pension  plan,  or  the  ta.v  ini- 
)'ii>'ation.s  01  retirement  income. 

Many  of  the.-e  'legal"  problen:-,  reciune 
la".yer.->'  help,  but  others  require  only 
tiiat  competent  paralegal  or  lay  advocate 
.idvi.e  be  available.  But  even  nonleyal 
ii^lp  i.s  many  tir.ie^;  inacce^^^iblr  to  oar 
I  Iderly— ."^ome  o:  vhom  are  phy.-^icall;- 
unable  to  leave  tiieir  Iv^me.-;  without 
iranspoi  talion:  without  mtormation 
rbout  where  lo  fitid  help  when  help  i.-; 
iveded:  without  economic  le.sources;  and 
often  without  suffitic.u  knov. ledge  of  the 
Envlish  lani;uage. 

In  the  course  of  a  .joint  hearing  ol  the 
Senate  Si^ecial  Committee  on  Aging  and 
tiie  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Repre- 
sviitation  of  Cili/en  Intere.sus  which  I 
chaired  l.i-t  June  several  !:ey  areas  were 
explored:  what  further  procedural  safe- 
t,uard.s  are  needed  for  Involuntary  com- 
nhtment  proceeding.^,  how  can  law 
"  chocis  better  prepare  attorney.-,  to  have 
ii  more  thorough  uiuler.standing  of  the 
.■-pecial  legal  problems  affecting  the  el- 
derly, and  how  can  lay  advocate.s  be  u.-^ed 
more  effectively  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans. 

As  a  result  of  tho^e  hearing.'-,  it  be- 
came clear  there  are  three  major  factors 
contributing  to  the  unresolved  legal 
problems  of  the  elderly.  The  No.  1  prob- 
lem i.s.  of  cour.«e,  income.  The  .'■econd  is 
lack  of  knowledge  about  iu.-t  when  a 
lawyer  is  needed  and  what  services  are 
available.  Last,  many  older  Americans 
fear  reprisals  if  they  should  initiate  a 
proceeding. 

It  seemed  clear  to  me  then,  and  ii  doe.s 
now,  that  a  new.  special  empha.si?  ap- 
proach is  urgently  needed  if  we  are  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem.  The 
mo,'>t  beneficial  way  to  proceed  is  to 
amend  the  OIde>-  Amcrican.s  Act  of  1965. 
which  ha.s  as  its  goal  the  providing  of 
romprehen.<-;ive  programs  which  include 
a  full  range  of  health,  education,  and  .so- 
cial services  to  .senior  citizens.  Legal 
service^  are  a  badly  needed  social  .'=ervice. 
Tiie  amendment  I  propo.^e  will  not  tie 
leeal  assistance  to  a  means  test.  Thu.=;, 
we  avoid  the  situation  where  persons 
.slightly  above  the  poverty  thresholds  fall 
"between  the  cracks  "  becau.se  they  are 
too  rich  for  legal  services,  but  too  poor 
10  retain  a  lawyer  at  $50  lo  $60  per  hour. 


In  buef,  the  bill  will  amend  title  IV  of 
the  act  to  allow  the  Commi.s.-,ioner  of  the 
.\dministration  on  Aging  to  designate 
lunds  authorized  under  ihis  .section  t(, 
enco  irage  State  and  local  agencies  to 
provide  olaer  Americans  with  low-co^i 
l^gal  and  other  counseling  assL-^tanco. 
Such  program.s  include: 

First.  Training  lawyers,  lay  advocates. 
iiJHl  ijaraleg'ds  tu  the  .special  problern.s  uf 
.'faior  cKJ/er.s: 

Second  De\elophi|."'.  law  s.^hool  ci:rric- 
\\\.\  a:id  clinical  education  program.^ 
which  address  ihe  needs  of  ;he  older 
Anierk-wn;  and 

Tliiid.  £-tabIi.siiin.:.  le.^ia!  and  other 
cuJiueJint;  programs  for  senior  citii-ens 
geared  to  lae  areas  of  urricnt  need  in  tiie 
aged  community,  i.-icluding:  tax  law. 
iiaud,  legal  rights  of  nur.^in'!  home  re  i- 
denis.  pen-ion  law.  and  other  spe.  iah/cd 
areas  whicn  inipaci  the  elderly. 

Commivsioner  FifnimiU'r  has  iccenlly 
.'.tated  that  SI  miilion  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  would  i^e  df>  .ignated  for 
legal  servj.es.  We  have  no  guarantees 
ihat  the  money  win  continue  beyond  this 
fiscal  year,  particularly  in  h;iht  of  the 
rdmini^tra'ion'.s  penchant  for  cutting 
-cnior  citizen  proi.;rams.  Tiiis  leuislation 
will  .-pell  out  the  mandate  of  Congress 
that  legal  >-ervjces  are  indeed  a  prioriiy 
horn  lor  .senior  ciiizen^  and  .-hail  'je  pro- 
vided under  the  act. 

By  affordin?  adequate  help  to  a.ssure 
Ihat  senior  citi^en.s  .secure  the  rights  and 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled,  we 
o  a  long  way  toward  lecofeiiizing  a  veiy 
fui:damental  truth:  that  there  is,  indeed, 
value  in  every  life,  particularly  those  who 
have  served  the  Nation  in  their  youth 
and  now  in  older  age  mu.^t  call  on  others 
to  serve  them. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  be:ie\e  that  we  ov  e 
-0  our  older  Americans  the  modicum  o: 
dignity  this  program  will  help  provide, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  tins 
log. -la  t ion  be  !)rinted  in  the  RrcORD. 

There  being  no  ob.jectiun.  the  bill  was 
ordeied  to  be  pii.itcd  in  the  REcoiai,  a.i 
f  ollovva : 

S.  1422 

Be  It  ent:  'ted  b;/  th''  Sr.iute  and  Houae  of 
RepTPsentatua  of  the  Lnited  Statcfi  of 
America  in  Co.igreis  asurnbled.  That  tliis 
.\cc  may  be  cued  a.s  the  -Oldpr  Amerlcnii-s 
Legal  Coun.selmg  As,si.staiice  Act  of  1975  ". 

Sir.  2.  Title  IV  of  the  Old-jr  Americuis 
Act  oi  1965  Id  amended  by — 

(1)  adding  ai  the  end  of  .section  404  of 
;he  Act  the  rollowinij  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Commi.s.'-loner  may  make  grants 
tinder  subsection  la)  to  assist  in  the  train- 
ing of  lawyers,  lay  advocates,  and  para- 
profe.ssional  persons  wlio  will  (1)  provide 
legal  counseling  a.sslstance  to  older  Amer- 
icans; or  I  J)  monitor  the  administration 
of  any  pro:  ram  by  any  public  or  private 
nonpronc  ins:itution,  organisation,  or 
agencv,  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  Slate  designed  to  provide  assistance  or 
services  to  older  Americans,  including  mns- 
mg  home  programs  and  o;!ier  similar  pro- 
i^rams." 

12 1  redesii;natin6;  part  D,  and  a;i  refer- 
c:ices  thereto,  a^;  part  F.; 

1.3)  redesignating  sections  431  and  432  as 
sections  441   and  442  respecrively;   and 

i4)  luseiling  after  part  C  the  follo-.ving 
ew  part; 

Part  D  -  O;  ota  .A^ikhk  x.vs  Lfi;AL  Coun.sel- 

INC     Assit.TAN>.E 
"ST.AIEMENT  or   PURPOSE 

•  3l •-.  4J1.  It  is  the  purpose  of  tnis  p.iii,  to 
encotrage  and  a-ssist  .state  and  local  sjen- 


cic-s  to  provide  older  Americans,  includu-.t; 
those  m  intermediate  and  long-term  care 
laoihues,  with  necessary  or  appropriate  IcKal 
IT  other  cour.eUng  assistance,  throv.gh  thc 
t-stabii?;hi)ipni  of  programs  deslt;ned  to  traiti 
lawyers,  Joy  ac'vocates.  and  paraprolV-.siona! 
;)(;!.>ons.  ind  'o  direct  the  attention  of  the 
legal  proie6Mv>n  to  the  prohlera.s  ar.d  needs 
of  the  older  A.uerican,  intludnip,  but  no;. 
Inuitiia  'o.  la.\  coiui.elinj;  .i;id  prrjlil.iiij  and 
needs  ari^sir.g  fr-->m  ;)ip  maiaier  ni  v.hich 
iuir^>uij  homr-.  are  admini.slered 

'■PR.M-;R,*\I    .\U.HrRIZATIi'N 

'  Su-  4aj.  The  Ccnirrilosiorer  inhV  ni.'.Kc 
giai'is  to  public  and  piiv,»le  noupro&t 
aqen-'ies  orj;ani7at:oi!s  and  in.-,tittuiorj  for 
the  purpose  of  establisliintj  or  supporting 
lei;.-it  ro  ,n.>=f!in5  assi^-an^e  procram.s  fcr 
■ ''k-r  AmericuLs.  A  grant  may  be  made 
imder  this  .section  only  if  the  appln- ■  lou 
I  hiTcor — 

•  ill  l-.irti.-ro  the  juut  trealme.it  of  old.  r 
Americans  tln-oiigh  the  provision  of  nei  e,s- 
sary  or  apu-p.  iate  legal  and  other  comiisei- 
i:i;t  .■;'>;-iof:s  .■'.iid  a -siistaiHe.  Including  conn- 
sAiiP...;  I.-)  psLbt  old°r  Americans  livim;  in 
:, ursine  iiutnev  to  meet  proljlems  and  need-; 
arisl?  -  from  the  niiiiu'er  in  which  siich 
nome;-.  are  aiinuiii>tered,  ana  lax  louiise.infr, 

•■(2)  Irani.,  luwyeis,  la>  advo<;ates,  ino 
pir:ipio:"e5alonal  per.son.i  about  liie  special 
legal  pr'.;>Ieni.T,  confroiUing  older  Americans. 

■■(31  develops  law  .=chool  curricula  r.nd 
■  linic:.]  (liui'.ifion  j.-ogrnms  which  adflres.s 
the  problems  and  nee-1s  of  older  .Americans 
a;-.d 

■■i4i  ])ro\ldea  .such  other  infoini.iiion. 
trainiiiy.  or  a&sislanci,'  iis  may  be  iifce=;-a-j 
lo  iiiee,    ;v„ch  jiroblcmj,  and  necc'  ." 


By  Mr.  INOUVE: 
S.  1J24.  A  bill  to  oHiend  title  ."j  Lin.icd 
S'tate;.  Code,  to  allo-,v  credit  for  civil  .serv- 
i.'e  rttirement  purpose^  for  time  spent  by 
Japanese  Americans  in  'World  'War  II  in- 
ternment c.unps.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

:a>:  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  de;,igned  to  give  Japa- 
nese Americans  interned  during  World 
W.ir  II  credit  toward  civil  service  reiire- 
menl  for  the  time  spent  in  the  hitern- 
ment  or  lelocation  camps  from  1932  to 
1945. 

J.ipane.se  Americans  interned  during 
:ho,se  year.s  were  deprived  of  their  liberty 
and  the  normal  economic  pursuit.  Many- 
lost  valuable  property  in  addition  to  their 
lo:;s  of  the  opportunity  to  practice  their 
profe  sions  and  continue  working  at  their 
jcb>:. 

A  previous  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  allows  them  credit  toward 
social  .security  for  the  years  .spent  in  :Iie 
camps  if  they  were  18  years  or  older. 

However,  many  have  invested  their 
i:me  and  service  in  the  Government 
rather  than  private  concerns,  thus  were 
not  able  to  take  advantage  of  that  provi- 
.lon  of  that  law.  Tliis  bill  simply  com- 
plements the  previous  social  security 
amendment.  It  extends  to  Federal  em- 
ployees the  right  to  claim  those  year^  for 
civil  .service  retirement  credit. 

I  urge  prompt  action  to  enact  this  b:ll 
.•-o  that  justice  may  be  done. 


ByMr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  142.5.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  contained 
in  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  would  extend  a 
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number  of  programs  authorized  by  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  for  an  addi- 
tional two  fiscal  years  beyond  June  30, 
1975,  the  date  on  which  these  programs 
v.'nuld  otherwise  expire.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  hold  a 
series  of  hearings  on  this  subject,  begin- 
tr.nir  on  April  16  as  previouslv  announced 
ri  the  Record  of  April  9.  The  purpo'-e  of 
tiie  simple  extension  bill  I  am  offering  Is 
.so  that  the  subcommittee  ^>iU  hn'e  before 
It  lei'islation  in  addition  to  that  passed 
Pitiiicr  this  \veek  by  the  House,  H.R. 
3<J2J.  and  that  introduced  on  bciiaU  of 
the  administration  by  Senator  Bemi,, 
S.  599.  It  is  my  understandinir  that  Sen- 
ators CHfTRCH  and  Williams  are  also 
preparing  a  bill  on  this  subject  for  in- 
troduction prior  to  our  hearings. 

My  bill  would  extend  existing  pro- 
arams  under  titles  II,  III,  IV,  and  IX  ol 
the  act.  at  the  same  authorization  levels 
c.xccpt  where  the  House  bill  establishes 
new  autliori7'.Uion  levels  except  where 
the  House  bill  establishes  new  author- 
ization amounts,  in  which  ca.se  the 
House  amounts  are  used.  The  2-year 
extension  period  in  my  bill — as  opposed 
to  the  4-year  extension  in  tiie  House 
bill— is  intended,  as  arc  pU  of  its  nrovi- 
sioiif.  as  a  t;larting  point.  | 


Br.  Mr.  CHURCH  >  for  himsell.  Mr. 

Williams.     Mr.     Tunney.     Mr. 

Chiles.  Mr.  Stc^e,  Mr.  Clark, 

Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Hartke,  and  Mr. 

Randolph i  : 
S.  1426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1935  to  establish  cer- 
tain social  services  programs  for  older 
.\mericans  and  to  extend  the  autlioriza- 
tions  of  appropriations  contained  in  such 
act.  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  tlie  ba- 
sis of  age.  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
P'lblic  Welfare. 

OLDIT.    AMERICANS    AML.NDMF.NTS    UK     !f75 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  m.yself  and  Senators  Williams, 
Tunney,  Chiles,  Stone.  Clark,  Pell, 
Hartke,  and  Randolph,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Amendments  of  1975. 

One  of  the  first  orders  of  business  for 
the  94th  Congress  is  to  extend  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Authority  for  most  of  its  programs  ex- 
pires on  June  30. 

Consequently,  the  need  for  early  action 
is  urgent.  In  1965  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  after  a  struggle 
spanning  several  years.  It  also  created  an 
Administration  on  Aging  to  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  all  Federal  activities  re- 
lating to  aging. 

Over  the  years  the  Older  Americans 
Act  has  provided — largely  through  its  ti- 
tle III  programs — a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices for  elderly  persons,  including  home 
health,  employment  referral,  friendly 
visitor,  meals-on-wheels,  and  many 
others. 

Today  412  area  agencies  on  aging  have 
been  established  In  areas  where  70  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  live.  These  units  seiTC 
as  planners,  advocates,  and  catalysts  in 
developing  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated service  systems  which  link  all  pub- 
lic and  private  service  agencies  to  meet 
the  needs  of  older  people.  When  area 


agencies  are  fully  developed,  they  will 
coordinate  all  services  for  the  aged. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  also 
helped  to  alleviate  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal problems  in  the  entire  field  of  aging : 
the  lack  of  adequately  trained  personnel 
to  deliver  services  for  the  elderly. 

Nearly  625  students  in  34  institutions 
received  Federal  assistance  in  the  past 
year  under  the  title  IV-A  training  pro- 
gram for  careers  in  gerontology.  Overall, 
4.000  students  enrolled  in  gerontolog>- 
courses  at  colleges  and  universicies 
throughout  our  Nation. 

In  addition,  6,363  persons  received 
short-term  training  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Many  of  these  individuals  are  now 
working  in  the  title  'VII  nutrition  proj- 
ects, which  serve  wholesome  meals  for 
about  220,000  elderly  persons  at  4,000 
sites. 

This  program  was  the  outgrowth  of  31 
demonstration  projects  conducted  over  a 
3-year  period  imder  title  IV  research. 
Those  prototype  projects  supplied  essen- 
tial information  concerning  the  need  and 
demand  for  meal  services,  alternative 
approaches  for  providing  nutritional 
services,  the  costs  of  different  methods, 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  re- 
ducing social  isolation. 

Ten  years  of  experience  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  have  amply  demon- 
strated its  value  and  worth  for  the  Na- 
tion's elderly. 

The  legislation  that  we  introduce  to- 
day is  designed  to  build  upon  these  .solid 
achievements. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

It  would  continue  the  title  III  State 
and  community  programs  on  aging  for  2 
years  with  increased  funding  authority. 

The  bill  would  give  priority  attention 
under  the  model  projects  program  to 
improving  the  delivery  of  services  for 
older  Americans  in  rural  areas. 

Such  emphasis  is  long  overdue.  And 
it  can  help  to  develop  new  and  better 
approaches  for  making  services  more 
readily  available  for  the  rural  aged. 

Another  innovation  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  title  ■Vin  special  services  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  to  provide  greater 
emphasis  for  homemaker  and  in-home 
services,  legal  counseling,  home  repair 
assistance,  and  transportation  for  the 
aged. 

In  many  cases  these  services  can  en- 
able persons  to  live  independently  in 
their  homes,  instead  of  being  institu- 
tionalized at  a  much  higher  public  cost. 

Our  bill  would  continue  the  title  IV 
training,  research,  and  multidiscipli- 
nary  centers  of  gerontology  programs, 
as  well  as  the  title  V  multipurpose  senior 
centers  program. 

It  would  also  authorize  training  of 
lawyers,  lay  advocates,  and  paraprofes- 
sionals  to  provide  legal  counseling  as- 
sistance. 

Unf ortimately,  today,  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  adequately  trained  persons 
to  assist  older  Americans  who  encoimter 
a  legal  problem — whether  it  involves  lit- 
igation, planning  personal  affairs,  or 
understanding  Federal  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

The  net  impact  is  that  far  too  many 
aged  are  forced  to  fend  for  themselves 
when  a  legal  question  arises. 

This      legislation      would       further 


strengthen  title  VII  by  authorizing  Fed- 
eral fimds  to  assist  the  States  in  payim; 
part  of  the  costs  of  administering  the 
State  nutrition  programs. 

Now,  title  III  State  operatioiis  fund.s 
are  used  for  the  title  III  area  planning 
and  social  ser\ices  program  and  the  title 
VII  nutrition  program. 

Many  rural  St:ttes  ha've  exptric;-'cerl 
(linuuity  Vvith  this  aiiangemcnt  becaue 
they  typically  ha.e  a  very  limited  alic- 
mcnt  under  the  title  III  formula. 

Yet.  they  ofientin.e.s  must  cover  vfirt 
ureas — as  is  tne  case  in  n.y  own  State  of 
Id:^ho — in  cooidinatin.*?  sii vices  under 
iK-th  title  III  and  title  VII. 

Our  amendment  would  not  only  ease 
tlie  adminislrative  cost  .'■quee/C  for  the 
States,  it  would  also  help  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  services  for  the  aged,  and 
especially  the  rural  elderly. 

Moreover,  it  would  not  result  in  any 
decrease  in  meals  .served  to  older  Ameri- 
cans because  there  v.ould  be  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  the  title  VII  authoriza- 
tion to  provide  for  State  administrati', e 
CO  Is. 

iJi.i  ;::<  am^.f-k  .\N  ci.i>!;.1'.'NI!  v  stH-.i-.j. 

!  MPLOVMt;NT    ACl 

Equally  important,  the  Older  Ameri- 
can<  amendments  would  extend  and  im- 
prove other  legislation  oI  direct  benefit 
to  the  elderly. 

The  title  IX  National  Senior  Service 
Corps  would  be  continued  for  2  years. 
With  unemployment  at  its  highest  level 
in  34  years,  this  amendment  becomes  all 
the  more  compelling. 

During  the  past  8  months  unemploy- 
ment for  persons  53  and  above  ha.- 
jumped  from  395,000  to  672.000,  for  a 
70-percent  increase. 

But  these  figures — depressing  as  th.ey 
are — do  not  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story 
because  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of 
hidden  unemployment  among  oldf^r 
workers. 

However,  community  service  employ- 
ment can  be  an  effective  means  to  re- 
duce joblessness  for  the  aged  and  to 
provide  essential  services  at  the  same 
time. 

The  experience  under  the  title  IX  pro- 
gram makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
there  are  manj'  older  Americans  who  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  sen-e  in  their 
localities. 

For  large  numbers  of  senior  service 
corps  participants,  work  has  enabled  an 
escape  fro'  i  poverty.  But  it  has  meant 
much  more,  a  new  and  rev\'arding  sec- 
ond career  in  helping  others  while  sat- 
isfying themselves  at  the  same  time. 

OTHKR    AMf  NDMENTS 

Our  bill  would  make  import;,  nt 
changes  in  other  legislation  as  well. 

It  would,  for  example,  establish  a 
new  Age  Discrimination  Act  to  prohibit 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  in 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  This  measure, 
though,  would  not  apply  to  special  em- 
phasis programs — such  as  mainstream — 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  age 
group. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  extend  foster 
grandparents  and  the  retired  senior  \ol- 
unteer  program  through  fiscal  1977. 

THE    COMPELLING    NEED 

All  American!?— 'Whether  they  be  young 
or  old — have  a  vital  stake  in  assuring 
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tliat  cur  coinmitnuiit  iii  abiug  Is  built 
upon  a  pound  and  effecti\  e  rtrategy. 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  half-henrt€d 
polirics  for  meeting  the  problems  and 

We  Hiurt  jiI<;o  recT.nize  that  v.e  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  social  re\cI*Uion  rclntir  ' 
ro  csing  and  rctircmen*  pattern.-..  And. 
iao't  people  rie  fully  ui^avrare  of  the 
J Jr-rcrching  irrp'xatior"'  f<-<r  ^re:  tnt  and 
*.}UU-ercLirecs. 

Enactment  of  ti:o  Oldf-  Anioriccn<  Act 
>• .  "^  m  respon-;e  ir.  tijc^c  cmorgJr.'r 
rhnnge". 

But:  q-.;itr  clearly.  i'.\f  Clifi  Ani"  ican 
Act  rnd  o*Ii?r  leg!;: !->.!; or.  for  lIi"  elderly 
jn'^..t  be  u»>diil''d  and  pertcctcd  to  n'cet 
cJ'.angi.i?  conditlo:i-.  and  nc'-  dc\rl:.p- 
m^-nts. 

Thi.s  new  r.ifa.-inv  it  sceiR'-  to  me 
)n-cvldes  an  effective  vehicle  for  r.fhfev- 
in.'.;  these  goaU. 

It  is  also  a  proposal  r.hich  ha<;  .strong; 
bip.rtiian  .-upport  .A  .similar  bil'.—^pon- 
.^oixd  by  Reprocntativc  Bfademas — 
iJiissed  tlie  Hou  c  o\er\vhel.nng]y  by  a 
AOte  of  377  to  19  on  Aprtl  8 

In  this  lesard,  I  think  that  Ri-prc- 
.soiitative  Br^demas  dcrervcs  .specii>.l  com- 
mendation for  his  skill  nnd  leadcr^hi;) 
in  guiding  that  i>iopo.«al  t.hso'jgh  the 
Hou.<:e. 

Mr.  Piesidenr.  I  nrue  the  eaily  adop- 
ijoii  cf  the  old'.r  Amc;ican.v'  wmerxi- 
ir.e!it<:. 

In  addition  I  af;k  unru-iimou.s  consent 
ih;it  the  te.xt  of  this  bil!  be  printed  at 
;his  point  in  the  Recofd. 

There  btmcr  i:  j  objenion.  tiic  bill  Mat^ 
(  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfccrd 
u-^  fcllovcs- 

S  :  420 
F.r  it  Pnat\icl  bs;  the  Hfimti'  (ti.d  Hn^-' 
(■!  Reprexmfatircs  of  the  VnUi-d  Stcfrv  of 
Anerica  in  Congroia  aiti>':,abl€(!.  Ttiat  IhU 
Act.  may  be  cited  as  Uie  ■Oldtr  .^niern^si.- 
.A'i-.enclmeuij>oi  1976  . 

riTLE  I-  .KMENDr.IKMs.    lO  OU>i..R 

-A.'JERIC.A.NS  ACT  OF   ]!<0j 

SfE.IAL     ilPVIl  E     PRlJGK.^^:s     KiF     THE     KLI.f.Rt  \ 

Sec.  101.  (ai  The  Older  A:iif ricau,s  Att  cl 
Mfiib  (4a  U.isC.  :i001  et  aeq  i  ihert-xuafter  ui 
ihl.s  title  refcired  to  cs  tue  "Arfi  i^ 
.luieiideci  by  nddii;-;  at  il.e  end  Men^ti  the 
lollowiiig  iic'v  Utic; 

•TnXF.      VUX— Si'EC-I.^I,      .SEHVICL       i  RO- 
GRAM3  FOK  rHE  ELDERLY 
•  Part  A — Genfrai.  pKovi.sroN- 

•SXATKMENT  Of  PfRPt.SK 

•>F.c.  801.  It  is  tUe  purpose  of  lUit-  w.ltt 
'o  htlniulaie  actions  to  meet  lite  ciituai 
i.eeds  cf  eidtriy  per^oiu  a:irt  to  provide  as- 
>istai^i.e  to  .'^'.icii  pcrsoiis  designed  to  enable 
Uiein  to  kr.d  move  ricanlnBlully  and  l:ide- 
pendcnt  lives.  S.:ch  a:-<^L=taiice.  whicii  fhali 
!..( lude  howemaker  and  other  hoiue  .service-, 
legal  coiinsfling  a.'i.<:  ranee,  rc^ldenthil  re- 
pa. r  a-jd  renovation.  iriiu..>portat:oi)  and 
htinie  ijiorigai;t'  iiucrcj^t  reduoUon  aad  ir.- 
.".ifttLice  puv.nent,  is  mter.ded  to  alleviat'/ 
tht  prooicin.-,  and  iU',-ds  of  elderly  pc:-s<:>n^ 

"tltHNniONS 

■Si.1  802  For  ptuposes  ul  iht.>  ti!.ie— 
111  The  tcmi  "elderly  persou'  njeaus  a:..\ 
pii.-'jn  \vh<5,  is  determined  by  ihc  Cominis- 
Mciiier  \;iider  criteria  v.fcli-ti  he  shall  prf- 
«cribe  by  rp-riiiation  fi:id  w.hicli  give  prefcr- 
f  re  to  per.soM;?  a-jed  .-ixtv  or  older.  Is  i;; 
r  f-nl  of  Any  ..ervice  pro',  .ded  -.aider  this  litlt 

1 2)  tiie  term  "Stare  ag<-ncy'  niean^  a  ."^taie 
..lifuiy  designated  under  sec.ion  3i>»iajili 
w  liich  adniijikiitra  ui  iuptivl^s  the  .  dini;.- 
i-.tratiou  o;"  any  .-.'-uU  pi.m  approved  i:!iJer 
cC-  il«>ri  }.''^o-  a:id 


"  1i  the  Uirr>  'area  a^eiicT'  me.in.s  an 
;»rea  agency  on  aclng  de-.lpiat?d  under  sec- 
tion 304 ib)  wtich  administers  ui.  area  plan 
.'Pprc.  ed  under  .-.cctlon  304(c) . 

■  ABMCISTRAXIOI; 
'Sic.  803    .nl   The  Conimls&jojer  sJ.uU  ud- 
luiiuster   the   piovls.ons   or    this   pare,   ajid 
pitrt ,  B.  C.  IJ.  and  E,  liirf.igi!  the  Adinluis- 
iralj.jn  on  At;!!*};. 

"(t>)  lu  rarryCit:  out  Uit  pioM^.oiis  of  iluf. 
tiiif.  :i>e  Coinnilssioner  may  reque^i  the 
ifchniral  assistance  and  cicpnr.itlon  cf  the 
Deprtftment  of  r.a'jcr.  tne  Cominmilty  ."?crv- 
K'es  Adniiiilstranon.  ihr-  DepartmeiU  oi 
Housing  and  Uiban  Ilevel  ipment,  tlie  De- 
[<i»rtinn:t  of  Jiistijp.  the  Depi.nnient  uf 
lYansportation.  and  .SM-.h  o  iut  depariiiienl^ 
■  '•■■■A  agencies  ot  liie  Feii'i.il  G,  %.  I'lumiit  a* 
:..u;,  be  uppropriaie. 

"II.;  llie  C-jij)Uji5»ioiar  i.i<i,v  ili  use  v^itl; 
Uieir  consent,  the  service;,,  equipnjem.  pcr- 
-ounel,  and  facilities  of  Federal  ai^cncles  and 
iither  afjencics  with  or  w!thi-it  relmbtirse- 
nient,  r!i-id  rJl  on  a  Fimilur  b.T  .is,  cot-porate 
with  oilicr  public  and  prlr:i:c  a;,'e'jcles  and 
-  Lstrumertalit'es  in  the  u -e  of  servi.  th, 
<  ic.'.lpnieut.  per.>oi.nel.  and  f.icilltiei'. 

•■|d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thl:- 
titie.  the  Coninrilssiuuer  may  (1)  provide 
•  ousiiltative  .-^ervicei  a)id  tecliuJcal  assist- 
ance to  any  p.ibllc  cr  private  nonprofit  insti- 
iiitlon.  orjrini/atiou,  or  acc-ncv,  or  any  polltt- 
<al  .<^nbdlvls!on  of  a  State;  (2)  pro\lctp  short - 
rerm  training:  and  technical  in-triictlon;  and 
I.J)  collc't.  prepare,  pnblLsli.  and  dls.seini- 
i.atc  .■special  educational  or  InformrtilonPl 
Uiiti-rlals,  liuludlnf:  reports  of  the  projects 
for    \Uilch    i'unds    I'.rp    provided    liud.-r    tlii-; 


"r.Wi'lNl    LF    ORANIS 

'Sf.i  804  Paynieni.s  pursuant  to  j^riii.t.-  i  r 
contracts  luulcr  thi.s  title  nmv  he  made  In 
installments,  and  in  advance  ir  by  way  of 
relinharsemenf.  with  necessary  fldju.stmej.t.s 
on  account  of  overp.tynients  or  underpay - 
nitn's.  as  tlie  Contmlssi.jiuT  may  detern  In". 

'  CENrn.il.    HBOORAM    HF-titlilCMENlS 

"d£c-.  805.  (a>  Any  puUi:  or  private  liisii- 
I  lUon,  orgaiil/ution.  or  agency,  or  any  politi- 
cal i.ibdlvislr.n  of  a  State,  whi.-li  rfceivcs  di.  - 
bur;;fmc-nt=;  under  part  B.  C  D  or  E  ".hell 
ri'jTce — 

"(1)  to  utili/c  method.s  of  acinunl-trntion. 
mcludini.:  outreach,  vhlrh  will  enstire  that 
[he  ma:;lraiim  luiinber  of  elderly  pir?on.s 
ma.  l)ave  iin  opportuuin  ;..  partKipate  in 
(lie  programs  in-,olvod; 

"i2)  lo  Include  such  tral.nat;  as  may  b» 
i.eLei.sary  to  enable  personm".  pariicipatint; 
ill  any  snch  p.-OKram  to  carry  ov,".  the  provi- 
sions of  part  B,  f.  D,  or  E.  os  the  c  .ie  niny  be; 

■'c3)  to  e-tablish  and  admi..isifr  any  such 
prf>gram  with  the  advice  of  p'^r-'^tcr-.s  compe- 
leut  m  the  field  of  ser\icc  in-  olved.  of  elderU 
persoiL<!  who  wil;  participate  in  anv  jiuch  prc- 
i,ram,  and  of  persons  who  are  knowledgeable 
•vlth  respect  lu  ii,e  needs  o:  persons  aued 
^iity  or  older: 

■  c4»  to  provide  an  opportunitv  to  e-.aluaic 
'.'le  cfrfcctivent-s  .  fcabluiliiv.  and  com  of  an\ 
.•iuch  program: 

"(5)  to  pi-e  preference  t.j  persons  u^;ed 
■^'xty  or  older  for  full-time  or  part-time  staff 
poMtlons  for  whith  .su.h  ptrcons  quallfr.  and 
to  encourage  me  volunta:-y  participati  .n  ot 
c'tiier  groups,  lo  the  extent  praoiicable:  ami 

'■(6)  to  comply  witii  .such  other  staiid.-ird- 
as  the  Comiiit.ssior.cr  may  h\  rft;nlation  pn- 
.scribfc  in  carder  to  fi,.-ure  the  high  yield  <  i 
any  such  program  aud  the  gcueral  effective - 
luss  of  any  <-iit  h  progr.an  i>i  attaiiting  the 
"hJe<"Tives  ot  this  title. 

'■il)i  The  roniinis-loiitr  ..:  <i  tiip  Cmip: rol- 
ler General  of  the  Urtied  States,  or  anv  of 
"heir  duly  authorized  reprosentatne.';.  shall 
have  acce.vs  for  ilie  puipo.,e  of  aud:i  and 
♦  xaminaiioii  lo  any  books.  d.j<:iimeut.s.  pa- 
pers. uLd  icccjidc,  which  a;e  pertlnei;t  Uj  a 
grant  or  ccn'.-n' t  rocei\od  nndfr  p.'.rt  R.  f. 
D,  or  E. 


■•Exi'j:t.Dri,  :ir.  of  A:.L'yrMENrs 
■■Sic  bog.  Any  S'ate  which  has  a  fiiate 
plan  approved  under  section  803  ahall  use 
at  lean  20  per  ceufini  of  the  fund*  allotted 
lo  such  State  under  section  303-(b)  (2),  from 
amount.-^  appropriated  under  BecUoa  363(a), 
lu  carry  oui  pio^raiii-s  described  In  part  B,  C,' 
D.  or  E,  in  any  lineal  year  in  whlcli  such 
&tale  receive.^  any  ,'-u-"h  funds. 

■  PaC!     O       HOMFJUAKFS     AND    OlHEB    SESVKt? 

•  .STATt.M^^•T  OF  FUKPOSE 

.^11    811.  It  IK  the  purpose  of  this  part  10 

■  ..coura'jc  and  ussIsl  biute  and  loc.il  ngenc-us 
■c.  protidc  eldtrl.\  pe-.sou.:.  with  homemaktr 
-erMce-.  iioino  l.talth  service.-;,  shoppln:; 
servtcc^.  (vscfui  strvlces.  r.'.idcr  services,  lettfr 
writuii;  ser^lce=i.  and  oher  s..'rvices  designed 
".  nrsi.sL  .-iic).  pevii.n.,  i:i  Icadlnp  a  more  in- 
dependent are  and  to  eimoie  such  per.-ons  i  1 
'  .>ntijiue  living  u.d'?pe:ident;y  in  a  lioniC  en- 
vu-omneni  v^ith.iut  :l;e  ijced  (or  uis;.!Mi!:.in. 
.'limitiMi. 

r.'ji-'OK,' .  1  8F'.iLi;:rAifcN-:s 
"k'ti.  812.  (a)  Fluids  allotted  to  any  buw 
during  any  UiCi.l  year  luider  section  30.3,0) 
may  be  dLsijurscd  by  the  State  neemv 


c2) 

■'J  any  pt;blic  or  private  nonp-ofit  Instit-.iMon. 
ort'iulzatio!'.,  or  aycncy,  or  any  political  sub- 
dr,  ision  of  1  St.'.le  which  agrees  to  cstablisli 
a  rro;.!-am  \>  pre  ide  eiderlv  per.soi>.5  with 
:ii>niemaker  s:,ivice«.  home  health  scnice.s. 
-iioppiitg  services,  escort  services,  rc.tder  -err- 
icev.  letter  wriiiiii;  <>er\ices,  or  oilier  servi-e.s 
designed  to  assl.st  .sucli  persons  ia  leading 
a  more  independent  life  and  to  enable  .siich 
ptrson.s  Ij  continue  li-.  ing  Indepe.idcntly  la 
:i.  home  cnv;i-onint;ii  uithout  txie  neci  inr 
:.  -stitntionalizalion. 

"ibi  For  purp.i.M,s  ot  ;liis  part — 
"(1)  tltf^  t«rm  'ho'iicniuker  ser.ice,'  ui- 
iiudcs  lAi  services  perfo.-med  in  the  home 
if  an  elderly  person  who  ia  unable  to  per- 
form .-ucii  services  fur  himsel."  c  whether  »' 
not  such  person  require^  home  health  i-Ltv- 
Ices)  In  assist  .sii,"h  per.Km  in  remahi'ng  in 
cch  lomc,  to  maintain  or  Etrengthrn  his 
'  apacity  for  .self-care  a"d  to  ral~e  his  level 
of  fur.ctioi.inf  with  rcpect  to  per.sojial  care 
and  household  mana';ement;  and  iB)  service-- 
'.vhich  are  reasonably  noctscary  ta  assist  an 
elderly  pei.s.m  in  living  outside  a  ho.spitul 
.-.;:il!ea  niirsir.L,  facility,  or  othe;"  instilu- 
1  ional  facility:  and 

■■(2)  the  itrin  "l-o^nc  lual'.h  .'cr-.ces'  in- 
cludes itrms  and  services  de6cril>ed  in  .sec- 
'ion  1861cm)  of  the  Social  Seounty  Act 

Pm;1  C-  LECAI   C'.>rN:,tLING  .-VSilNTAK*  r 
".<STArF.ME.VT  OF  PfRP;>SE 

■  Set  821.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  par-  to 
I  iK'iiir;'...c  a:id  a  aist  state  aixl  local  agencies 
to  prowde  older  .Vmericans,  Including;  Uiosc 
iu  intt-rmediat.e'  a:.d  long-teim  cai-e  facihtieo. 
■■'ith  necf.ssury  or  appropriate  legal  or  o;hti 

I  "UiL-icIinf;  assistance,  through  the  estab- 
li-hmer;  of  pro;Tams  designed  to  train 
lawyers,  lay  advicaies.  and  paraprofessional 
ixrsoas  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
letul  prole.shlon  to  the  problem.-;  and  needs  ot 
the  older  .\inericans.  Including  but  not  lim- 
Uvd  10  tiix  coun.selIn(4  and  problems  and  needs 
arUiiij-  from  liiC  manner  in  wiiich  nursii;. 
liou-.c.-,  are  adi;unl.slered. 

■>>:■!. ::,\.\i  At  in  -ui/.MiuN- 

■  Sic  .  322.  The  Commissioner  ma\  muki 
'.;ra!iis  to  pubiic  and  private  nonprotit  agm- 
>;(.■-%  oigaiiizaiions  and  mslltutioiui  for  tlic 
purpij.so  of  c-^t;ibll.3hiiig  or  suppartin^-  legal 
c  (.tinseling  a-sslstance  programs  for  older 
Americcn.'-.  A  prant  may  be  made  under  thl.- 

ecticn  only  if  i  lie  application  therefor— 

■il)  ftnther.'i  tlie  Just  treatment  of  older 
Americans  iliroufch  the  provision  of  neces- 
.-ary  or  appropriate  legal  and  other  counsel - 
n.g  .^Civices  and  assistance,  including  coun- 
.sellng  lo  a.s>lst  older  Americans  living  Ii; 
jiurslii).;  homes  to  meet  problems  and  need.s 
arising  from  the  ma:ini>r  In  which  such  homes 
;.!«•  p.dinii)}.'''pre'J,  and  tax  connsellnc:. 
■"'2)    trains   t*wyer;-,    lay   advocates,    ai.d 
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p.naprofe.sslonal   persons   about   the   special 
veal  problems  confronting  older  Americans, 

••(3)  develops  law  school  curricula  and 
cii'iicnl  edttcation  prograins  which  address 
tlie  problems  and  needs  of  older  Americans, 
and 

■  ,41  provides  sucli  other  information, 
trsv.am?;,  or  assistance  as  may  be  neccs.sary  to 
■ncel  sucli  problem.s  and  needs." 

■  Pari  D — REsroENTiAL  RtPAins   and 

Renova.'ions 

■•sr.irFMF.N  £■  of   PI  Ri'dst: 

6t'-.  8J1.  It  is  the  purpo.-.e  of  ti"    p.ir.  to 

en  iiurage  and  assist  State  and  local  imeucies 

TO  meet  tlie  special  housing  needs  ot  elderly 

por^oi'.s  in  a  manner  designed  to  en-tive  ade- 

411.  te  housing  lor  such  persji.s  and  to  ciiiihie 

such  persons  to  lead  a  more  independent  life 

ni  a  home  environment  witV.o  it  'l.e  :ieed  for 

iiistitutionali?ai  ion. 

■■I'BllC.R'.M    nj'jflKF.Ml- N  Is 

'oF.r.  832.  Funds  alloiied  to  anv  Sta-..-  dur- 
i;ij  any  fiscal  year  uirder  .sec'if'H  303:bl(2i 
iit.iy  be  disbur.sed  by  the  State  agency  to  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institution,  orga- 
nization, or  agency,  or  any  political  .siibdivi- 
.1011  of  the  State  which  agrees  to  esiablish 
pro:- rams  — 

■■(1)  to  enable  elderly  pev.iotu,  lhro'.;';h  fi- 
nancial a.ssistance  or  otherwise,  to  make  such 
repairs  and  renovations  with  respect  to  tl'eir 
homes  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  home.s 
to  nteet  minimum  housing  standards:  or 

"(2)  to  adapt  existing  housing,  or  con- 
struction of  new  housing,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  elderly  persons  suffering  from  p""  ysical 
disabihtie-. 

"Part  E— Tra:\sportation 

'STATEMENT   Ot    PVr.POSE 

'"Sec.  841.  It  is  the  purpose  ot  this  paic  t.i 
fucourage  and  assist  State  and  local  agencies 
to  underLake  programs  to  meet  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  elderly  persons  in  order  to 
enable  such  persons  to  participate  in.  and 
T.Hke  advantage  of.  the  betieiits  of  their  sur- 
ronnciing  community. 

''cnoGRAM  rfijc;irfmf-:ts 

'S;..c.  842.  (a)  Funds  allotted  ;o  a:iy  Si  tie 
<i  unng  any  fiscal  year  under  sec(''iu  303(b) 
•  2\  may  be  di:;bursed  by  the  Slate  agency  to 
c.iy  public  or  private  nonprofit  Institution, 
organization,  or  agency,  or  any  political  sub- 
dui.ciou  of  the  State,  which  aj;rees  to  estab- 
lish programs  to  meet  the  transportation 
iieeds  of  elderly  persons,  with  special  em- 
ph.isis  oit  (1)  providing  supportive  transpor- 
tation in  connection  with  nutrition  projects 
tinder  title  VII:  (2)  providing  supportive 
■'rausportation  in  connection  with  obtaining 
medical  services  nece.s.sary  to  enable  elderly 
tnrsous  to  continue  living  independently  In 
I  home  environment  without  the  need  for 
institutionalization:  and  (3)  providing  addi- 
tional low-cost  transportation,  by  bus  or 
otlierwise.  to  enable  elderly  persons  to  achieve 
better  access  to  existing  urban  rapid  transit 
.systems  or  other  similar  systems. 

"(b)  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit  insli- 
t'.ition.  organization,  or  agency,  or  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State,  which  receives 
ftinds  to  establish  or  operate  any  program 
luider  this  part  shall  consult  with  persons 
providing  transportation  on  a  local  basis  in 
the  area  involved  (such  as  taxi  service,  char- 
ter and  private  school  bus  service,  public 
.school  bus  service,  and  established  transit 
systems)  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  \itillz© 
such  transportation  on  a  contract  basis  to 
the  extent  snch  utilization  will  result  in  a 
Mio:e  economical  provision  of  serv-ices  under 
■his-  part. 

'(c)  In  making  grants  and  conlracts  un- 
der this  part,  every  State  agency  shall  give 
i>i  iority  to  applicants  proposing  to  serve  areas 
lu  which  there  is  no  public  transportation  or 
m  which  existing  public  transportation  is 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
elderly  persons. 


"P.ART  F — Mortgage  Interest  Reduction  and 

INSUKANCE   PaTBIENTS 
"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  851.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
encourage  the  conversion  and  renovation  of 
housing  for  elderly  persons  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  rentals  paid  by  elderly  persons  by 
est.iblishing  a  program  of  mortgage  interert 
reduction  payments  and  mortgage  itisur.incc. 
"Definitions 

".Sfc.  852.  For  purposes  of  this  part  — 

"(1)  the  term  'sponsor'  means  a  nonprorit 
organization  or  public  agency  whicli  agrees 
to  carry  out  a  project  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part.  Including  any  such 
organizati'in  or  agency  which  is  fii.anccd 
under  a  State  or  local  progrant  providing 
assistance  through  loans,  loan  insurance,  or 
tax  abatements,  and  which  is  approved  lor 
mo  receipt  of  benefits  under  this  p&rt: 

"(2)  ihe  term  'convertible  housing'  meai  s 
single  or  dotible  family  housing  unios  winch 
may  be  converted  into  muliifamily  efficiency 
units  throtigh  the  addition  of  kitchen  and 
Ijathroom  facilities: 

"(3)  the  term  '.supportive  .services'  means 
any  service  which  enables  an  elderly  person 
to  continue  to  reside  in  a  noninstttutional 
settin?;.  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
including  tran.sportation,  mobile  facilities  lor 
the  provision  of  meals,  homemaker  services, 
legal  counseling  a.ssistance,  and  home  health 
.services; 

"(4)  the  t-rm  'mortgage  instuance  premi- 
ums' means,  with  respect  to  a  project 
financed  by  a  loan  under  a  Stai;e  or  local 
program,  such  fees  and  charges,  approved  bv 
the  Commissioner,  as  are  payable  by  tlie 
mortgagor  to  the  State  or  local  agency  mort- 
gage to  meet  reserve  requirements  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  such  agency: 

"(5)  the  term  'mortgage'  means  a  first 
mortgage  on  real  estate,  in  fee  simple,  or  on  a 
leasehold  (A)  under  a  lease  for  not  les->  than 
ninety-nine  years  which  is  renewable:  or  (B) 
under  a  lease  having  a  period  of  not  less  than 
fifty  years  to  run  from  the  date  the  mortgage 
is  executed; 

'  (6)  the  term  'first  mortgage"  means  such 
•-•lasses  of  first  liens  as  are  commonly  given 
to  secure  advances  on,  or  the  unpaid  pur- 
chase price  of.  real  estate,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  In  which  the  real  estate  is  located, 
together  with  the  credit  Instruments,  if  any, 
secured  thereby; 

"(7)  the  term  'mortgage'  includes  the  oriy- 
inal  lender  under  a  mortgage,  and  his  suc- 
cessors and  assigns  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner; and 

■"(8)  the  term  'mortgagor'  incUtdes  the 
original  borrower  under  a  mortgage  and  his 
successors  and  assigns. 

'  'ADMINISTRATION 

"'Sfc.  853.  The  Commls.sioner  shall  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  this  part  through  the 
Administration  on  Aging  and  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

"INTEREST    REDUCTION    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  854.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
sponsors  in  purchasing  convertible  housing, 
converting  such  housing  into  dwelling  uiilts 
suitable  for  occupancy  by  elderly  persons, 
reducing  rentals  for  elderly  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  Income,  and  renovating  con- 
vertible housing  and  other  existing  housing. 
the  Commission  may  make  and  contract  to 
make  periodic  Interest-reduction  payments 
on  behalf  of  the  sponsor,  which  shall  be  ac- 
complished through  payments  to  mortgagees 
holding  mortgages  meeting  requirements  es- 
tablished by  this  part, 

"(b)  (1)  Interest  reduction  payments  with 
respect  to  a  project  shall  only  be  made  dur- 
ing such  time  as  the  project  Is  operated  as 
a  rental  project  and  Is  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage which  meets  the  requirements  of,  and 
is  Insured  under,  section  856. 

"(2)    The  Interest  reduction  payments  to 


a  mortgagee  by  the  Conmiissioner  on  behalf 
of  a  sponsor  shall  be  In  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  difference  between  the  monthly 
payment  for  principal,  interest,  and  mort- 
gage insurance  premiums  which  the  sponsor 
as  a  mortgagor  is  obliged  to  pay  under  the 
mortgage  and  the  monthly  payment  tor 
principal  and  interest  such  sponsor  would 
be  obligated  to  pay  11  tlie  mortgage  were  to 
bear  iiueres'  ai  ilie  rate  of  1  per  centum  pcv 
annum. 

"i3)  Tlie  Commi^iiionei-  mav'  include  in 
the  paymcni,  to  the  mortgagee  such  amount, 
in  addition  to  tiic  ainoiini  computed  under 
prii.igiaph  i2i.  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
rem. burse  ttie  mortgagee  lor  iis  expenKc^  in 
liandting  the  mortgage. 

'CONDniO.N-     FOR     RfCtlPT     OF    PAy.^^I^-rS 

"Sec,  855.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  receiving 
interest  reduction  ptymenis.  the  .sponsor 
11)  shall  demon-trate  that  ii  is  providing 
through  it?  own  program,  and  through  work- 
ing an'angemer.ts  with  other  community  pro- 
[;rams.  a  fully  comprehensive  system  of  .sup- 
portive services  for  elderlv  persons;  and  (2) 
shall  operate  tlie  project  lor  which  such 
payments  are  sought  in  accordance  with 
such  ret;uirenients  with  respect  to  tenant 
eli;.ibilit;,  a.'id  rents  as  the  Commissioner 
may  prescribe.  Procedure-,  shall  be  adopted 
b>  the  Commissioner  for  review  of  tenant 
incomes  at  intervals  01  fAO  years  (or  at 
shorter  intervals  where  the  Commissioner 
deems  it  desnablei. 

'  lb)  For  ea.h  dvelhng  unit  there  shall 
be  eslabh.'-hed  with  the  approval  of  the 
Comnii.ssioner  (1  )  a  basic  rental  charge  de- 
icrmiiied  on  the  ba^is  of  operating  the  proj- 
ect with  payments  ot  principal  and  interest 
due  under  a  mortgage  bearint:  interest  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum;  and 
(2)  a  fair  market  rental  charge  determined 
on  the  basis  of  operating  the  project  with 
payments  of  principal,  interest,  and  mort- 
gage insurance  premium  which  the  mort- 
gagor is  obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage 
covering  the  project.  The  rental  for  each 
dwelling  unit  shall  be  at  the  basic  rental 
charge  or  such  greater  amount,  not  exceed- 
ing the  fair  market  rental  charge,  as  repre- 
sents 25  per  centum  of  the  income  of  the 
tenant. 

"(c)  'I'iie  sponsor  shall,  as  required  by  the 
Commissioner,  accumulate,  safeguard,  and 
periodically  pay  to  the  Commissioner,  all 
rental  charges  collected  in  excess  of  the  basic 
rental  charges.  Such  excess  charges  shaU  be 
deposiled  by  the  Comml.ssioner  in  a  fund 
which  may  be  used  by  him  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  making  interest  re- 
duction payments  with  respect  to  any  rental 
housing  project  receiving  assistaitce  under 
this  part,  subject  to  limits  approved  In  ap- 
propriation Acts  pursuant  to  section  859. 
Moneys  iu  snch  fund  not  needed  for  current 
operat  ions  may  be  invested  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  in  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  of  the  United  States,  except  that 
such  moneys  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  be  Invested  In  such  bonds  or  other 
obligations  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be 
vised  to  directly  support  the  residential  mort- 
gag?  market. 

"IN.SURANCE 

'Sic.  856.  (a)  Tlie  Commissioner  may, 
upon  application  by  the  mortgagee  Insure  a 
mortgage  (including  advances  on  such  mort- 
gage during  construction)  which  meets  th» 
reqttlrements  of  this  part.  Commitments  for 
the  insurance  of  such  mortgages  may  be  Is- 
sued by  the  Commissioner  before  the  date  of 
their  execution  or  disbursement  thereon, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

'  (1))  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  section,  a  mortgage  shall  meet  the  re- 
quirements specified  in  subsection  (d)(1) 
and  stibsectlon  (d)  (3)  of  section  221  of  the 
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Natirir.al    Hoiisir.g   Act,   except   as   suc'.i   re- 
(,11  ire-meats  are  mcxlieied  by  this  paxt. 

■■,c)  A  mortgage  to  be  Insured  under  this 
fC"*loii  shall — 

■  il)  ixjar  Interp-t  (exclusive  of  premium 
rhnr'/es  for  Insurance  and  service  charges.  U 
on\  I  at.  not  to  esceod  such  per  centum  per 
ari.i.im  on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obll- 
KT.iion  outstanding  at  any  time,  as  the  Com- 
iTils.. inner,  \n  consultation  ui'h  the  Secretary 
or  Housliit;  and  Urban  Development,  finds 
r<i*'ersar7  xu  meet  the  m^rt^'a^e  market;  and 

•'(2)  r'fvlds  for  complfte  amortizaMon  bv 
periodic  payments  v  ithln  suc'i  term  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe. 

■  id)    The  property  or  project  h!-...l]  — 

1)  comply  %\ltii  iuch  standards  and  cor.- 
dr;oi;?5  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  to 
est?.b;ioU  the  ucceptahill'y  of  the  property 
for  mortgage  Insurance  a;.d  may  Include 
such  noud'Aelling  faculties  a^;  the  CommU- 
sloiier  deems  adequate  and  appropriate  to 
anvve  the  o^xupaui.?  and  tl.e  .■>(.:rroundii;g 
neighborhood. 

•■(2)  Include  three  or  more  dwelling  unllf; 
and 

"(3)  be  deslt,"'*d  primarily  for  a^e  i.3  a 
reuUil  project  to  be  occupied  by  lo-.v-lncomo 
or  liioderate-income  elderly  persons. 

"ACRF.EMtXTS    WITH    SIATES 

"Sec.  857.  The  C.:.mmlssloner  may  enter 
Into  apireements  wUh  any  S'ate  or  agency 
thereof  luider  which  such  State  or  agency 
theieof  contracts  t  >  in.ike  Intere.-t  reduction 
payments  s'ibjeor  to  all  the  terni^  and  con- 
dilluiis  specified  in  tiii^  part  and  In  regula- 
tions and  procedure.-,  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mis-sioner  under  thl.i  part,  with  re-pe<'t  to  al'. 
<^r  a  par;  of  a  project  covertd  by  a  :norfg;at'e 
in.sured  under  this  part.  Any  fund.-;  provided 
by  a  Staie  or  .t^oncy  thereof  for  the  puri)oee 
of  maklnfr  Interest  reducMnn  pa-r^-.'^nr.='  shall 
ho  adinini-tered.  disbursed,  and  arcoun'ed 
f  ir  by  the  Comml'^slouer  In  Hccordanoe  w!*h 
njrreements  entered  Into  hy  the  Commls-loner 
Tvith  the  Sta*-;  or  agency  thereof  and  for  such 
fees  as  shall  b?  specified  therein.  Before  en- 
tering in'o  any  a::recmpnt.?  pur'^uant  to  this 
sectlnn  the  Commissioner  shall  require  as- 
"■urances  satisfactory  to  him  that  the  State 
r>r  agency  thereof  Is  able  to  provide  surticlent 
fluids  for  the  making  of  iuiorest  reduction 
pavntent.i  for  the  full  peiiod  specj-led  in  the 
inferi-*  reduction  contract. 

'RECl  LATIoNS.    ACRrEMtNrS,    .\ND 
Pr.OtEDrRES 

'  iEi .  8i8.  The  Conimioilouer  may  prcot. ,be 
such  reguiation.s,  enter  Into  such  agreenients, 
Uiid  preocribe  such  procedures,  as  he  consid- 
ers ueoesc>4iXy  or  dc-irable  t.j  carry  o.it  the 
I/ro\i3lonj  of  this  part. 

'■ArTHORIZ.\TION     OF    .M  rHoPBLM  TONS 

"^yr.  6^9.  la)  Tliere  Ls  authorlired  to  be 
^'7>propriated  such  sums  as  m.iy  be  n*>ce-=ary 
To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part.,  in- 
cludtnt;  such  sums  as  may  be  neces.'^ary  to 
make  interest  reduction  payments  under  con- 
tracts entered  Inio  by  the  Commlj:- loner  tin- 
der this  part. 

'■(bill)  No;  nitre  than  20  per  centum  of 
I  he  to'til  amount  of  interest  reduction  pay- 
•nents  authorized  to  bti  contracted  lo  be 
made  pursuant  to  appropriation  Acls  .shall 
I.e  contracted  to  he  ma'-ie  v.iih  re.'-.pect  to 
ti.li-rly  person.^,  occupying  rental  hnu.'-ii.i: 
piojecls  assisted  under  this  part,  whose  In- 
1  oiiita  at  uhe  time  <5f  th.e  liuiial  renihig  of 
•.uti  piojectfi  exceed  1A5  per  ceiUuia  of  the 
iiiiixiniuiu  Income  llaiits  which  can  !)e  es- 
labliMied  in  the  area,  pursuant  lo  tne  limi- 
t.rt.i.ioiLS  prescribed  In  sections  2 rJi  and  15' 7) 
ihi  lu)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
i^,??  (or  -sections  3i2)  and  SielilMi^i  of 
tu<h  Act,  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
trte  amendment  made  by  sociicn  201  (a)  of 
the  Housing  and  Commtmlty  Development 
Act  of  1974),  for  Initial  occupancy  In  public 
lonpini;  dwelling?!,  but  the  Income  of  such 
persons  at  the  time  of  the  Initial  renting  of 
tlie  projects  shall  in  no  ca-o  exceed  00  per 


centum  of  the  limits  prescribed  hy  the  Secre- 
tary for  occupants  of  projects  finaii'-ed  with 
mortgage.3  Insiu^d  under  section  221(di(3l 
of  the  National  Housing-  Act  which  bear  in- 
terest at  the  below-mari;ei  interest  rate  pre- 
scribed la  the  proviso  of  section  221  di  (5) 
of  such  Act. 

■■(2)  'l"he  linilia'icns  prescribed  lu  this 
subsection  shail  be  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  so  as  'o  accord  a  preference 
to  those  elderly  persons  who.^c  income-,  arc 
v.lthin  the  lowest  practicable  li.niis  for  ob- 
taining;; rental  accommodations  in  projects 
assisted  under  this  part.  The  Commi.ssioner 
rhall  report  semiannually  to  tiie  Committee 
on  Educaiif'n  and  Lal.jr  of  ihe  House  of  Rpp- 
rem-.tative:;  and  to  the  Coniniltlce  cu  Lubor 
and  rublic  Welfare  of  the  P°nate  uuh  re- 
sp'ct  to  the  income  levels  of  t-Icierly  per- 
sons Uvln;;  lu  projet'.-  us;;!  ted  under  this 
part.'". 

ibi  Title  III  of  the  A.a  (42  L'.!?.C.  :t021  e. 
seq  I  Is  enunded  by  sti-iliing  out,  sccliou  oOy, 
ct.-M.MrNiiV  srr.'.irc  E:.rpLovME>-T  r   r  i.i  dpi 

AMrJ?TCANS 

SfC.  102.  i;\i  The  Act,  as  snieiidta  hy  soc- 
'lou  101,  ii;  amended  by  addirif,  at  tne  end 
liiercuf  :he  fo'Iowiug  i.cv  title. 

IITLE  IX— COMMUNITY  StKVICE  EM- 
PLOYMENT FOK  OLDER  .AMERICANS 

"sHoaT  rr.'-Lf: 
"Skc.  901.   riiis  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Olier  American  Coni.:n iir.Uy  Service  Employ- 
ment Act'. 

•■(■LDER  AMEP.rcAW  co^l.^^•^lrv   stRvtir 

EMPI.OVairST    PROCItM.l 

■■.Srr.  902.  (a)  In  order  to  foster  and  pro- 
mise useful  part-time  work  opportunities 
in  community  service  activities  f^r  u::em- 
ployed  low-income  per.-ons  who  arc  tify-five 
vears  old  or  older  and  wlio  have  pooi-  em- 
ployment p-o-~pects,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereinafter  lu  this  title  referred"  to  as  the 
■Secretary")  is  uuthorized  to  c.^tabash  an 
older  Americm  euiumuiiity  Leriice  employ- 
ment program. 

■■ib)(l)  In  Older  to  r-.trry  out  the  pro\l- 
Eions  of  vhis  title,  the  Secretary  la  avitiior- 
ii^ed  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  puljlic  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organisations, 
.ncludir.g  national  organizations,  agencies 
of  a  State  government  or  a  political  subdi'.  1- 
sion  of  a  Siaie  (having  ekcted  or  duly  ap- 
pointed governing  o.Ticlalsi.  or  u  comolna- 
tlou  of  such  political  subdi wi.slons,  or  Indian 
tri"ue8  on  Federal  or  Stati  reservations  lu 
f  rdcr  to  further  tl^e  purposes  and  goals  of 
tho  program.  Smli  aiireements  may  include 
provisions  for  the  paymeiit  of  costs,  as  pro- 
vided i!i  subsection  (c) .  of  projects  developed 
by  such  organl7atlons  and  agencies  in  co--'' 
operation  with  the  Secretary  in  order  to  make 
the  program  effective  or  to  supplcmeut  the 
program.  No  pavinent  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  toward  the  cost  r.f  any  project 
established  or  adminKtered  by  any  such  or- 
rant-^ation  or  agency  unless  he  determine.- 
■.iiit  sucfi  project  — 

"■(A)  w^lll  provide  employment  only  for  eli- 
gible individuals,  except  for  necessary  tech- 
nical, admUilstrative,  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel, but  such  per.^nuel  sliall,  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible,  be  recruited  from  amon^, 
eligible  Individuals: 

"(Bi  will  provide  eniploynienl  lor  elii;lble 
Individuals  in  the  commuiilty  In  which  such 
indlvld'ools  reside,  or  in  nearby  communi- 
ties; 

"(C)  will  employ  eligible  Uidulduids  In 
.services  related  to  publicly  owned  ar»d  oper- 
ated facilities  and  projects,  or  projccls  spon- 
sored by  orgar.l.-aiioiis.  other  than  political 
parties,  exempt  from  taxation  under  tiie  pro- 
visions of  section  5C:(c)i3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  IS54  (relating  to  ILst  of 
organisations  exempt  from  tax  on  corpora- 
tion?, certahi  trusts,  etc.),  except  projects 
Involvln'^  the  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be 
used  as  a  place  for  se"*-irlan  religious  in- 
struction or  v,crsl-ilp; 


"ID)  will  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community; 

■■(E)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
Individuals  whose  opportunities  for  other 
suKable  public  or  private  paid  emploj-ment 
are  p»xir; 

"■(F)  will  re.sult  in  An  Increase  la  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  eligible  Individual.-, 
Mnd  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  luijWLir  existn^g  cc:.- 
tri:'  i; 

■  iG)  ■;■.  ill  iitHi,4e  neihods  of  rccrultrnen: 
..nd  .scieciion  (in<'iuril'H'  listing  of  job  vacan- 
cies with  the  empiovment  afiency  oiiPrate;! 
by  any  State  or  political  subdivi;,!  Ja  tiiereofi 
which  will  assure  that  the  maximiun  niin- 
ber  (,f  eligible  individuals  will  h.ne  an  op- 
pn:rrtn:'y  to  participnie  in  the  projec:; 

•  iH)  will  I'lciude  .sucli  trainint;  as  mav  be 
nece.isnr,-  to  make  the  most  elective  u'-e  oi 
Hie  skills  and  talents  of  iho-e  individiiaU 
who  lire  participating,  and  wiil  provide  Si.v 
Lite  pavineii',.  oi  die  leasoiiible  expen.its  ot 
individuals  being  trained,  including  c  im- 
sonablc  subsistence  allo'^ance; 

■•(I)  will  assure  that  safe  and  he.iUhy  coii- 
ditlon.^  ot  uork  '.vill  be  provided,  and  will 
a.ssure  ihtt  p€r:ons  employed  In  communirv 
service  job.s  as-i.Med  under  this  title  shall  be 
p-.id  wige;;  which  .shall  not  be  lower  tlw- 
whlch-rvcr  Is  the  hi'^hest  of  d)  the  minimum 
•ii'sge  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  em- 
plc^^e  under  the  F.ilr  Labor  SMndard.^  Ac; 
.if  lO.'sS,  If  tectlon  6;aKl)  of  such  A  •:  ap- 
;)lird  '.-I  the  pyirticlpan"  .find  if  he  were  not: 
exempt  under  section  13  thereof,  (li)  the 
.State  or  heal  mitilmuni  wage  for  the  mo'^t 
nearlv  comp.irab'e  covered  employment,  n;- 
iiii)  the  prevailing  rates  of  nay  for  person; 
i-mplojfd  111  similar  public  c./cup.it;oiis  1.'., 
tne  same  employer; 

■■(•J)  will  lie  established  or  adniiiiist.,Tei! 
'vitli  the  advice  of  persons  conipetint  in  tin- 
licld  of  service  in  which  employment  is  being 
provided,  and  of  persons  who  aie  kno'.vleclge- 
abie  wUh  regard  to  the  need.s  of  older  persons: 
■'iK)  will  autiiorl^e  pay  for  neccisArj 
iraiispor*a;lon  cost.s  of  eligible  individual's 
V, liich  may  be  l.icurrcd  in  employment  in  any 
project  funded  under  this  title  in  accordance 
with  regu:,!;:  ms  proiiiu'gaCed  by  tiie  Se  -re- 
tary; 

"(I.)  will  assure  that,  to  the  extent  feasiole, 
such  project  will  serve  the  needs  of  minority-. 
Indian,  and  limited  English-speaking  ellglbie 
.f,dhldua!s  in  proportion  to  their  n-iinbeis 
in  the  State:  and 

•■(M)  will  authorize  funds  to  be  ued,  '■! 
•he  extent  feasible,  U)  Include  Individuals 
p.-'.:"icipating  In  such  project  under  any  Stats 
UK' m[))oym.ent  Insurance  plan. 
^  "i2)  Tho  Secretary  Is  authn-i.-ed  to  e?. 
Mblish,  l.ssue.  r.tid  amend  s\ich  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectively  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

'"ic)(n  The  Secretary  Is  auihorired  to 
pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
•  >f  any  project  which  Is  the  subject  of  an 
:; '-''cement  entered  Into  under  subsection  (b) , 
except  tha*  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
all  of  the  costs  of  any  .such  project  which  1.; 
I  A)  an  emergency  or  disaster  project,  or  (B) 
a  project  located  In  an  economically  de- 
pre=-.sed  area  as  determined  In  consultation 
".vlth  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Di- 
iect<ir  of  the  Commtinity  Services  Admln- 
l-trailon. 

"(2)  The  non-Federal  share  shall  be  in 
'■ash  or  in  kind.  In  detennlnlng  the  amount 
(f  the  non-Federal  share,  the  Secretary  Is 
.luthoilzed  to  attribute  fair  market  value  to 
ervices  and  facilities  contributed  from  non- 
f'edv'ia!  sources. 

'  .•.DMINISXn.VI  ION 

■■Sic  903.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
l.s  authorised  to  oonsnlt  with  agencies  of 
States  and  their  political  subdlrlslon.'s  with 
regard  to — 

"(I)  the  loTRlitles  In  which  community 
service  projects  of  the  type  authorized  by  this 
titi^are  most  needed; 
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"(2)  coi-Ljldcration  of  the  eir.ploymciit  sit- 
uations and  the  types  of  hhllls  possessed  by 
available  local  Individual;  wh>  arc  eligible 
to  participate:   and 

"(3)  potential  projects  and  the  niuviher 
ar.d  percentage  o!'  ellt^ib'e  i-.-icii-idual.^  i.i  the 
l(>cal  prpulaiiou. 

■lb)  If  the  Stcre-.r.y  de-er'nino.-  ilia:  to 
do  i,o  wo'cld  incre;ise  jot)  '  pponun'tie.-  ;iva:5- 
able  ui  indivKlouls  ipidcr  ihi.i  title,  the  Scr- 
reiiiry  is  au'hnrize'i  to  cooidinate  i,he  pro- 
gram" assisted  under  this  title  -.vith  pro- 
grams authorized  tindrr  the  Em  -fluency  Job.;; 
i'1-..t  Unemployment  A.-.sisinnce  .M*:  c'  197!, 
ho  Comprehtn^ive  Linplcymci.t  i.nd  ]  ri.ln- 
ing  Act  ci  197:),  the  C'oiin.'.iiii^i:,  Sei'\  ;ce.-  .\i  Z 
it  U!74.  and  tho  Eraer-ene\  ilmploymeir.  .^ci 
i.f  l!<;i.  Appri  xiriatifjii.i  nndcr  t'lis  Ac  ni-.y 
.'.1  1  ^.c  used  ti  carrv  oif  i.nj  pirgia;ji  tinder 
■  !ie  l^mcrgency  Jubs  and  Une:tiploynier.i  As- 
siaiaiice  Act  of  1971,  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Traii'itig  Act  of  UmiJ.  the  Cointnu- 
.iliy  Services  Ac\  of  \9~A.  or  i.e  Knie;-f,cncy 
Empioyment  At  t  of  1971. 

■•(C)  In  carr;.  ing  o'.it  the  pro' .si'ii.-.  .)■  tills 
iitic,  the  Secretary  is  authori/^cd  to  use,  vA'Ai 
their  consent,  tiie  services,  equipment,  pcr- 
.'■oiijiel,  and  lacilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  '.vithout  reimbursement .  and 
on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with  other 
publ'c  and  pri\ate  agencies,  and  histriunen- 
talltics  in  me  '^ise  o.  .--erx  ices,  ei.-'ipirie,.'. .  and 
faci!i''ies. 

■■id)  PaMnc:..s  n.ioer  thl.s  ti.le  ma;  be 
.-.lade  in  advanr e  or  'oy  way  of  lelmbttr.fcment 
.•Mid  it)  such  li.stallmeivs  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

•■,e)  The  Seci"ea;-y  shall  n,t  delegate  any 
i'mtctlon  of  the  Secretary  under  this  title  to 
any  fi*her  departniCii'  '>t  -.'■jcncy  o;'  iie  VeA- 
er«!  GoverniiKnt 

•I  .AErictrANT'j  Nor  j::,u:;\i    ;  mtc.  ••,1.  .-. 

'■Sec.  904.  (a)  Eligible  individuals  whs  are 
employed  In  any  project  funded  under  this 
title  shall  nov  oe  considered  to  Ijc  Federal 
employees  as  a  result  of  such  employment 
..nd  shall  not  be  subject,  to  the  provisions 
of  pa^t  III  of  title  5,  Uaked  States  Code. 

"(b>  No  c.^nuaci  ahall  be  entered  Into  uii- 
di^r  liiis  title  wl'ih  a  contractor  who  is,  or 
wjio.iO  employees  me,  under  State  law,  ex- 
tnipted  from  operation  cf  the  State  work- 
men"3  compensation  law,  generally  applica- 
ijle  to  employees,  unless  the  contractor  shall 
undertake  lo  provide  either  ihiough  Insur- 
ance by  a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self  In- 
curance,  as  authorized  by  State  law,  that  the 
pei-sons  employed  under  the  contract,  bliall 
enjoy  workmeu"3  compensation  coverage 
equal  to  that  pvovi.ied  by  Ia^.v  for  covered 
employment. 

'■INTERAt.f.NCY    OurtRATlOI* 

■SEC.  905.  (a)  The  Secretary  fihall  con- 
sult with,  and  obtain  the  WTltten  views  of, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  prior  to  the  establishment  c*  rules  or 
tho  establishment  of  general  policy  in  the 
administration  of  this  title. 

'■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  Uie  Secretaiy  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
lieads  of  other  Federal  agoncies  carryUig  out 
related  programs,  hi  order  to  a<;hleve  optimal 
coordination  with  such  other  programs.  In 
carr\lng  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  promote  programs  or 
ta'ojects  of  a  similar  nature.  Each  Federal 
agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  In 
disseminating  Information  about  the  avail- 
ability of  assistance  under  this  tlUe  and  In 
promoting  the  identification  and  Interests  of 
Individuals  eligible  for  employment  In  proj- 
•^*ts  assisted  under  this  title. 

"E<JUITA£IJE    DISTRIBtrTION    OF    ASSEST.VNCC 

•'Sec.  906.  (a)  (1)  Prom  sums  appropriated 
■I'nder  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  first  reserve  such  sums  as  may 
Lie  necessary  for  contracts  "with  national  or- 
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ganizatlons  currently  funded  utirier  this  title 
to  enable  s-lIc1i  organizations  ;o  maiiitain  the 
level  of  activities  at  least  at  the  level  oi  such 
activities  supported  under  this  title  and  un- 
der any  other  Federal  authority  in  the  liscal 
\ei.r  ending  June  30,  1975.  Eatii  sr.ch  co;i- 
:ract  shall  contrJn  provisions  to  assure  that, 
■ ->  the  et:ten<  practi  able,  funds  rer-siverl  un- 
der such  couii'cc."  will  be  ri'.iotted  in  the 
same  manntr  as  is  provided  uiider  ptirr,- 
yraph   i2). 

•■i2)  7"he  Sccrelary  .shall  ailoi  f'-.;  pr.<,ierTs 
within  each  State  the  t-emainder  ci  tiic  urns 
:ij:'propriated  i.,r  r,:iy  iisc:'.l  jcar  ttndrr  .-cc- 
tion  908  .?o  that  equal  pr.^iH.rfnns  arc  dis- 
•'  billed  on  tl.?  basis  of  an  amotniT  vKlilch 
^.er.rs  tho  same  ratio  to  Siicti  sum"  as  tl-.e 
iittmber  of  persons  ntted  fifty-tive  or  over 
Titli  Ifjw  incomes  in  the  State  i.ivolved  bears 
to  the  number  cf  such  peison;  in  all  S  ites, 
except  that  (A)  no  State  .-hall  be  aliuted 
lc:..s  than  one-half  r.f  1  per  centum  of  the 
'■tun  appropriated  for  ilie  fiscal  year  for  wliich 
•  ho  determi'.tatlon  is  m.id:,  or  "^100,000, 
■•  hi.-hcver  Is  gre:\ter,  and  (B)  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  'V'irgiii  I--land.-;,  and  the  Tru.st 
Territory  of  the  Pacliic  Islands  .liiall  eacli 
be  allotted  an  amcunt  eq-aal  to  one-fourth 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination 
is  made,  or  5>50.000,  walchevei  is  g''eatcr.  For 
■lie  purpo'.e  of  the  exception  toiitained  hi 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'State"  doss  not 
include  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trtist  Territory  of  iho  Pa- 
cific I.^lands. 

'■i3)  The  lUiinbci  of  per  .oils  a^eu  Jift\-ii\e 
or  over  ■«'lth  low  incomes,  in  any  State  and 
ior  all  States,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  suii.siac- 
ojry  data  available  to  him. 

'■(b)  The  amount  alloted  foi  projects  witii- 
it;  any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
tiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  be  reciuh'ed  for  such  jear  shall  be 
reallotted,  from  time  to  time  and  on  such 
date.?  during  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
iix,  to  projects  within  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  to  projects 
within  such  Slates  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
the  Secretary  estimates  that  projects  within 
such  State  need  and  ■will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
sliall  be  similarly  realloted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  allotment  luider  subsection 
.a)  for  such  year. 

"(c)  The  amount  apportioned  for  proJect.s 
within  each  State  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  apportioned  among  areas  within  each 
.such  State  in  an  equitable  manner,  taking 
into  consideration  (1)  the  proportion  which 
eligible  Individuals  in  each  such  area  bears 
to  such  total  number  of  such  Individuals, 
respectively.  In  that  State,  and  (2)  the  rela- 
tive distribution  of  such  Individuals  residing 
In  rural  and  urban  areas  withUi  the  State. 

"DEFINITIONS 

'•Sec.  907.  As  used  In  tills  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  tho 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(2)  the  term  'eligible  Individual'  means 
an  individual  who  Is  flfty-flve  years  old  or 
over,  'Who  has  a  low  Inoome.  and  wbo  has  or 
would  have  difficulty  in  securing  employ- 
ment except  that  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary  any  such  Indi- 
vidual wbo  la  Mzty  years  old  or  orer  shall 
lia^ve  priority  few  the  work  opportunities  pro- 
vided for  under  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  term  'community  service'  means 
social,  health,  welfare,  legal,  educational,  11- 


btary,  roci-ea'i'-)':a!,  .-.nd  other  similar  terv- 
iccs;  conservation,  maintenance  or  restora- 
ti'in  of  iiattiral  retources;  community  better- 
ment or  beautiflcation;  antipolluticu  and 
enviromenti'l  quality  eflorts;  economic  de- 
vclopmeiit;  i..id  sucli  Gtl;er  serviscs  es.icntial 
and  nececsary  to  the  community  as  the 
Seen  tary.  by  reguiation,  may  prescri'j..; 
and 

■  i4j    the  term  'program  means  the  O.dtr 
.Apit.ric.li   Comi'iutiitv    .Service    Employnn  ;r. 
FDerain  c.st.ftb'i.',l.eU  uncii-i   liiis  title. 
■■Ai'iii..m/Ario.v  (!i-  Ar:»po:  .'.lA'ior-'s 

•Sic.  90.9.  There  are  i"ilhori/ed  to  be  Hp- 
;..-.,)r'..-uod  ..  100. 000, 000  for  ihe  fiscal  years 
ending  June  ;.o.  1''75.  p.i'.d  June  iiO.  197(5.  and 
.'•100  000.000  for  the  rt.scal  year  ending  Sef- 
i'jmi:er  liO.  i;i77.'". 

(bi  Title  7X  of  'hT  Oi'l'^r  .Arien-ans  Con'.- 
prehensivp  .Strvices  Ameiidmenrs  of  197'i  i42 
li.SC.  et  Si:'.!  1   i.s  hereby  repealed. 
;xri-.    ION     Ii.R     FIITNO    CIXT-HIN    rof.-.iii.    >'%• 
i:ii:  acik'J  RiPORis 

S.:j  .  103.  .Sec. ion  205  (:.)  and  (hi  are  e.ih 
amtiided  b.\  rriking  out  ••ehgible  moiitn.-; 
aitcr  enacun.tit  of  tliis  Act^'  and  inserting  in 
lieu   tl.ereof  •■January   l,  1976", 

Ai"r'.>lCA'i  ION    OF    (/ilir.;    L»WS 

sr.<  10 J.  Tii!e  II  of  the  Act.  (42  V.S.C.  :?'.ai 
f-t  &e.'j,i  1,  amended  bv  adding  at  the  c.k, 
ilierec/l  the  foUovVing  iie*   section: 


a;  PLU  aui;n 


OTHi:;    LAWS 


'  Scr.  211 .  Th.e  proviFions  and  requiremcn;. 
of  the  Act  of  De.enibcr  5.  1071  (Public  I.av 
93-510:  88  St..;t.  i;W4t  fhall  not  apply  to  the 
admiaistratioti  of  the  i.rovl.dont  of  this  A;-. 
or  to  the  udininlsiration  cf  any  program  or 
.ictix.ty   \;;\<ier  this  Act.^. 

Dtri:-ii:oN  or  s...{.iai.  stHViti-s 
St<  .    105.  Seciioji  3uiil)    of   the   .'\<  i    i42 
U.S.C.  3022   Oil    is  amended— 

(1)  in  subpaniorapl-.  .E)  thereof,  b;.  sttil.- 
ing  ojt  ■■or  "  at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  'F.  :  ■■ 
subparagraph  (Gl  and  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  subparagraph  lE)  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  ser\lccs  dctigntd  to  provide  K^rl 
eouii  .eiing  a-Sclstance  to  older  persons;  .  .  ■. 

Al.LOTMZKTS   TO    IN^IAK    XRIBEt. 

P-r  \06.  (a)  Section  303(b)  of  ih',-  Act 
\i2  U.S.C.  3023(b))  is  amended  by  redcsii^- 
nating  paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  paragi-ap.i  ii.\. 
ilie  following  new  paragraph: 

••(.•3)(.\)  The  Commissioner  bhaH  rese.-ve 
from  biuns  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
tuidcr  paragraph  (2)  not  less  than  100  per 
centum  nor  more  than  105  per  centum  of  a:t 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  involved  as  the  popu- 
lation of  all  Indians  aged  sixty  or  over  on  ail 
Federal  and  State  reservations  bears  to  .he 
population  of  all  person.?  aged  si.xty  cr  ever 
in  all  States. 

•■(B)  From  st'ins  reserved  by  the  Coniniib- 
sloncr  under  .subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  any  fiscal  year,  each  Indian  tribe  on  a 
i'ederul  or  State  reservation  shall  be  allotted 
not  le.ss  than  100  per  centtnn  nor  more  than 
105  per  centum  of  an  amount  which  bearj 
the  same  ratio  to  such  reserved  sums  for  the 
fiscal  year  involved  as  the  population  of  In- 
dianis  »»ged  sixty  or  over  on  such  reservation 
J>ears  to  the  population  of  an  Indians  aged 
.sixty  or  o'ver  on  all  Federal  end  State  res- 
fvations. 

"(C)  In  order  for  an  Indian  tribe  lo  be 
eligible  for  grants  for  a  fiscal  year  from  Its 
allotments  under  subparagraph  (B) ,  It  shall 
submit  to  the  Commlssloiwr  a  plan  for  such 
fiscal  year  which  meets  aucb  criteria  as  the 
CommisGloner  may  preacrlb*  by  regulation 
and  which  meets  criteria  establlslied  by  sec- 
lion  305(a),  to  the  extent  the  Oommlssloner 
determines  such  criteria  established  by  sec- 
lion  305(a)   to  be  appropriate. 
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"iD)iU  Whenever  the  Commissioner  dr- 
tfrmmts  that  any  amount  aliotted  to  an  li\- 
tiun  tribe  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  para- 
^'laph  will  not  be  u^ed  by  i\ich  Indian  tribe 
for  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  the 
allotment  was  made,  he  shall  make  such 
amount  available  for  carr'.  ini;  out  such  pur- 
pose to  one  or  niore  other  Indian  tribes  on 
recieni  or  State  rcHervatUms  to  the  extent 
hf  tUnerminci  .such  other  Indian  tribes  will 
iic  ible  to  u.se  .such  additiom-.l  amount  for 
c-  II,  vuii;  out  such  purpo.^p. 

Ill)  Anv  amount  mnde  available  lo  an  In- 
di  ui  utbe  from  an  approprinMon  for  a  fi--crt! 
".'ar  par.-^uant  tn  clau.se  lii  shall,  fnr  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  be  regaiiiert  as  part  Oi 
•uch  l!;dlan  tribe's  allotment  (as  determined 
under  the  provision.s  of  this  paragraph)  for 
<-urh  year.'. 

( b  I  The  first  sentence  of  sect  ion  303 1  b  ii  2 1 
"f  the  Act  f42  U.s.C.  3023ib)  (2i  i  i.,  amended 
by  .-^trikinE:  out  •From"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tliereof  'Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paru- 
triiph  I  3).  from". 

(C)  Section  30:<(b)(4>  of  the  Act  i4-> 
use.  3023(b)(4)).  a.s  so  redesiyuated  hy 
-'!b-.ection  (a).  Is  amended  bv  in.^ertln^  im- 
tnediately  after  "States'  the  following:  '.  and 
riie  ntimber  of  Indians  ai^ed  sixty  or  over  on 
:iii"  Federal  or  State  reserv.ition  and  on  all 
F-.'tTal  or  State  reservations." 

ARF.\     I'l.AN     REO'jIRf Mf  NTS 

>fc  107.  (a)  Section  304ici  of  the  Act  (42 
V  s  C.  3(»24(ci  )  is  aiuoaded  — 

(li  in  paraurapU  (.'<)  tlu-ieof.  by  si.rlking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  p.tragraph  (4i(F)  thereof,  by  .-.crlk- 
\i\^  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
iMsortins  in  lieu  thereof   ';  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  ai,  the  tad  tiu-reof  the  fo!- 
I'.min;  i,ew  paratjraph: 

"(5i  provide  for  the  eatabllshmeut  of  pro- 
grams t.o  pro\  ide  a^ssisfance  to  older  persons 
as  dcs.rilied  in  parts  B.  C.  U.  and  E  of  title 
VIII  ■. 

ibi  Section  304(c)(4)  of  the  Act  U2 
use.  3024(c)(4))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraph  (C)  and  by  redesignating 
subparagraph  (D)  through  subpar.igraph  (F) 
as  subparagraph  (C)  throuirh  subpf.ra^r.iph 
(El .  respectively. 

ST.^TE    PLAN    REtJUtRFMENTS 

Srf.  108.  Section  305(ai  of  tlie  Mt  (42 
U  S.C.  3025(a)  )    1.S  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (8)  thereof,  by  striking 
O'at  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

C>)  in  paragraph  (9)  thereof,  bv  striking 
oiit  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ;n"id  iusert'- 
11  t:  in  lieu  thereof  '  :  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lo'viac;  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  provides  for  the  e-stablu-hmenl  of 
proiirams  to  provide  assLstance  to  oUier  per- 
sons as  described  In  parts  BCD.  asid  B;  of 
:;-!e  VIII. '. 

MODKt.    PK')':CT    RIQUIRFMENTS 

Sic.  109.  Section  308(rt)  of  the  Act  t^2 
L.'  S.C.  3028(a)  )  ir-  amended— 

(1)  m  the  first  -.entence  tiicreof.  by  nucr.- 
':.<  immediately  before  the  period  al  Die 
ei.d  thereof  the  following:  '  ,  including  proj- 
ects to  provide  coutiumng  education  to  older 
per-.on5  (including  free  tuition  arrangements 
•Aiih  colleges  and  universities),  projects  to 
provide  preretirement  education.  Informa- 
tion, and  relevant  .services  and  projectci  to 
Improve  the  delivery  of  services  and  to  meet 
'hf>  Epeclal  needs  of  older  American-s  reijld- 
ii.i;  ill  rural  areas  ";  and 

(2)  by  .striking  out  the  second  sentence 
rliereof. 

.v^rR.Ac■^^fG   «irALiFiF.D   persons  to    the   fni.t) 

OF    AOINO 

Si.c.  no.  Section  403  of  the  Act  (42  U.SC. 
:T.<31)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "two  or  four 
\e-.ir"  befaro  "institutions  "  the  first  time  it 
:\ppears  In  such  section. 
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TRAINING    COUNSELING    AND    MONtTORINi. 
I'ROGRA.MS 

St-c.  111.  (a)  Section  404(a)  il)  of  the  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  3034(a)(1))  Is  amended  10  read 
Ho  follows: 

■■(  1)  to  assist  in  covering  tlie  cost  of  train- 
lag  or  study  for  unlveisity-based  progr;tmi 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  coverage  o; 
iuch  costs  as  f acuity  support,  student  sup- 
port ( In  da.s.srooui  and  field  learning  exer- 
cises, including  attendance  of  workshops, 
seminars  and  professional  meetings),  courses 
within  the  appropriate  curricula",  and  such 
costs  as  terhiiKal  asst.stance  and  pro^^ram 
development  in  working  with  older  per.--oni:." 

(b)  Section  404(a)  (3)  of  the  Act  (42  U.SC 
3034(a)(3))    is  aiuendcd  to  read  as  follov^s 

"(3)  for  short-term  or  inscrvice  tr.iinint! 
to  support  urogram  operational  activities, 
strengthen  prouram  management,  improi » 
the  capacity  of  public  itncl  pilv.ite  agencies 
entrusted  with  ddministrat ac  re.spc.nsibih- 
tiPs  under  this  Act.  and  tu  clarify  the  ri.lfs 
and  relationships  between  and  among  piibli.' 
and  private  I'.gencie?  which  admuu-ier  pro- 
grains  e.?sentlal  to  fu!fi!l  the  purpose.s  ot  thl- 
Act  including  but  not  limited  to  such  short- 
term  training  aclvities  tus  work-hops,  tech- 
nical r.-slstance  and  orgaiiiuationHl  develop- 
ment .support.". 

(c)  Section  -1114  01  ll.e  Act  (42  U.SC.  3034 » 
Is  amended  bv  adding  al  the  end  thert-Oi'  the 
following  new  .subsection: 

'{<•)  The  Commissioner  m.iy  make  giar.to 
under  subsscf.on  la)  to  assist  in  the  training 
of  la'Ayers,  lav  advocates,  and  paraprofes- 
sional  persons  -/.ho  will  (1)  provide  lepal 
coun.seling  as.sli-tanre  to  older  p'M'=ons;  cr 
i2)  monitor  the  adminislration  01  any  pro- 
gram by  anv  ptibllc  or  pnva'e  ii'^nprorit  iiisr:- 
tution.  organization,  or  agency,  or  any  S.hIp 
or  poiitical  s.ibdlvision  01  a  State,  designed 
to  provide  as.lstance  or  service.s  to  older 
persons,  including  nursing  home  programs 
and  other  similar  jirograms.". 

STAFFING    OF    MULTIPURPOSE    SENK.?.    CENTERS 

Sec.  112.  Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Act  (42 
use.  3042)  Is  ainendod-- 

(1)  by  striking  out  '  INITI.M."  m  the  iiiif 
of  such  part;  and 

(2)  by  in.ser>ing  after  "centcis"  each  time 
It  appears  in  secti-on  511(a)  a  comma  and 
i;he  following:  "and  the  continued  siatliny  oi 
such  centers  where  nece.;sary,". 

STATE    PLAN-S    AND    ADMINISTRATIVt:    COSTS 

Sfc.  113.  (a)  Section  705(a)(1)  of  the  Act 
(43  US.C.  3045d.(a)  (  1)  )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  unle.^s  the  Governor  of  .such  State 
shall,  '.vlth  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner, 
designate  another  a^^ency". 

(b)  Section  705  a)  (2  )'(B)  i42  U.S  C.  3045d. 
(.')  (2)  (B)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"iB)  to  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plan  at  the  least 
po.s,sible  admiuLstratlve  cost,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1.973.  not  to  exceed 
an  amount  etiual  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amoiTnt  allotted  to  the  State  unle.=«i  a  greater 
amount  in  such  Sii,c.il  year  is  approved  by 
the  Coinmis-sioner.  For  tiie  ii  c>.!  vears  elid- 
ing a:ter  J'ane  30,  1973,  ' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(B)  to  provide  up  to  75  per  centunt  of 
costs  of  proper  and  etlicient  administration 
of  this  tide  wt  the  leiust  possible  Hdinlula- 
trative  cost  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
lu  total  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  al- 
lotted to  the  State.  In  addition,  ". 

Pl'Rf  HASE    or    CTRTAIV    PRODUCTS    BV    SrfR':T  AR  ,- 
OF    AORICULTL'KE 

Sec  114,  (a)  Section  707  of  the  Act  (42 
use  3045f)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
immediately  before  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a),  by  striking  out  "this  section" 
in  subsectli  il  (d)  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
subsection",  by  redeslcnatlng  sub.sectlons 
(b).  (c).Hn'l  I  ft  I    \.^  parai;r;>.phs  '2).  i,ji,  and 


(4),  respectively.  »jy  redesignating  subsection 
(e)  as  subsection  (b).  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
■(c)(1)  During  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  13;r,.  and  June  30.  1976.  the 
Secretary  ot  Agriculture  shall  purchase  high 
protein  loods.  meat,  and  meat  alternates  ori 
the  open  market,  at  price;;  not  in  e:\cess  of 
market  pri'.cs.  out  of  fluids  appropriated  by 
section  32  of  tlve  Act  of  Aiit,'nsi  24.  19;35 
(7  U  S.C.  t)12ci  .  or  out  of  fui.ds  r.ppropii.itert 
tinder  this  section,  us  determined  under  par- 
agraph (31.  lo  recipients  ot  grams  or  con- 
tracts to  be  u.sed  for  piovldini;  nutrition. il 
services  in  accordance  v,  ilh  the  privisious 
ot  this  title  High  ;)rote:n  food,  meat,  anc! 
meat  alternates  purchased  bv  the  Secretaiv 
of  A;.;rlculr  ,re  under  this  si.bte'.'t!on  shall 
be  t.rown  ;.■  d  produced  in  the  United 
St.iips. 

"(2i  Hit;h  piotcin  food,  tnea;.  aid  meat 
alleinates  d<  n.ied  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  considered  donated  commoditie.-. 
f  T  ptnpc;  .-s  of  meeting  the  requirement  01 
sub.-,enioii  ia»(4i  that  an  annually  pro- 
'-rsMi.ined  level  ot  assistance  under  subspc- 
•ion  (II)  of  not  less  than  10  cents  per  meal 
sliall  be  maintained. 

"(3)    In   order   to   carry  on*    the   progiaiu 
est.Hblic-hed  under  paragraph  (1)   during  the 
h.>cal    year   ending   June   30.    1975.    the   Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  use  $8,000,000  out 
of   funds  appropriated  by  section  32  ot   tlir- 
Act   of   August    24.    1935    (7   U.SC.   612.).    In 
order  to  carry  out  such  program  during  th- 
fiscal    rear    endim;    June    ;iO.    1976.    fneve    is 
:uithon;:ed    to    be    t<r;propriated    $10  000.0:;'.'. 
except  tlnit  m  the  event  that  such  sum  ha.i 
not   been   appropriated  lor  .such  purpose  bv 
Aiu;u-.t    1.   Hi75.  th.e  Sccreiarv  of  AgihuUure 
3h:(U  us,,  jio.uuoooj.  or.  if  any  amount  ln.s 
been  rpproprlaied  for  su-h  program,  the  da- 
fereiue.  if  any.  between  the  amomit  diu-tlv 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  and  910.000- 
000.  out  of  lunds  appropriated  bv  section  S2 
of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  U.SC   612c) 
and  any  funds  expended  from  such  section 
32   lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   l<)7<i 
to  cany  out   the  program  established   under 
paragraph    d)    shall    be    reimbui'oed   out   01 
any    supplemental    appropriation    hereafter 
enacted  for  the  purpo.se  of  carrvmg  out  the 
provisions  o;   .^uch  parai^traph.  and  such  re- 
imbursements  shall   be   deposited   Into   the 
fund   estHblished   pursuant   to  such   .-ectson 
32.  to  be  available  lor  the  purpose  of  sucti 
section.". 

(b)  The  .ti;.-,t  sentence  of  section  7ij8  01  the 
Act  (42  U.SC.  304,5g)  is  amended  bv  insert- 
ing after  "this  title"  the  following:  ■  (other 
than  section  707(c)  )  ". 

(c)  Section  707(a)  (4)  01  the  Act  (42  U.SC 
30451(a)(4)).  a.s  .so  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  -.sub- 
section   (d)"   and   in.-ierting   in   heu    ttu-eof 

•paragraph". 

AITHIRIZATIO.N    OF    APPROPRIA  riMNS 

Sfc.  115.  (a)  Section  204(c)  of  the  Act 
(42  use.  3014(C))  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "and"  Immcdiatelv  after  "1974.'  and 
by  insertiuft  Immediately  after  '1975."  the 
following:  'the  fiscal  yef.r  endlns  June  30. 
1976.  and  the  fiscal  yo.-ir  ending  Scp'em- 
bpr30.  1977.". 

(bi(l)  Sc-t'on  303(ai  of  the  Act  (42 
use.  3023(a')  is  amended  bv  stiikiiig  out 
'and"  Immediately  after  "1974."  and  by  in- 
.'■erting  immediately  after  ■'1975."  the  foilo^v- 
ing:  ".$190,000,000  for  the  fl.scnl  year  ending 
June  ;}0.  1976.  and  $245,000,000  for  the  f5sc:il 
year  ending  September  30.  1977. 

(2)  Section  303(b)(2)  of  the  Act  (42 
use.  3023(b)(2))  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  immediately  after  "1974."  and  by 
in.serting  Immediately  after  "1975."  the  fol'- 
lowlng:  "for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976.  and  for  the  fi-,cal  vear  ending  Septem- 
ber ;30,  1977.". 
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(ci  Section  308(b)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3028(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  "1974,"  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  "1975"  the  followlMg:  ", 
the  li.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
liHCcil  year  ending  September  30.  1977  ". 

(d)  Section  431  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3037) 
t.s  anicnderi  by  .<:;riking  out  "and"  itnmedi- 
iitely  after  "1974."  anti  t)y  Inserting  imme- 
dlal>.ly  after  •■lj75  '  the  foilo.vinj.  :  ',  the 
iisi-al  year  ei.ding  Jtu;e  30.  1973.  atid  the 
ii.scal  jear  etiding  Septnnber  30.  1977  '. 

ic)*!)  Ser<ion  50j(ai  of  the  Ac;  i42 
"i  S.C.  3041d(a)  )  is  amended  b>  .striking  out 
and  ■  lm:nedlaie(y  after  "1S74. "  and  toy  In- 
.-..trllng  inimcdiatelj-  after  "197.3  '  the  follow- 
ing: "the  fltcal  yci;r  ending  .'I'lie  30,  l'J7(;;, 
and  tlie  liscr.l  ye.'.r  eiKiing  Septembrr  30, 
;u"(7". 

(2)  Section  SlKdi  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
(■42'd))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
laiineciiatcly  after  •■]y7t!."  hy  striking  out 
"two"  and  in'^erting  In  lieu  thereot  "tliree ', 
i'lid  by  Inserting  he-'-src  the  period  n  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  for  the  fiscal  year 
■  ■nain;r  September  30.  1977". 

(fl  Section  708  ol  the  Act  i42  U.S.C. 
'045g)  Is  amended  by  striUng  o-.a  ''200 .000,- 

000  for  the  fiscnl  yci.r  ending  June  30,  1978, 
:iud  $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977'"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

220,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jure  30,  197G,  and  $275,000,000  for  the  :1scal 
'  t':if    ending   Septx?mber   30,    1977'". 

TECHNICAL      ATIENDMFNTS 

Si.,    no.    (a)    Sec'l-n    102(1)    of   the    Act 
42  U.S.C.  3002(1))    Is  amended  by  striking 
i.ut  the  .semicolon  at  the  end   thereof  and 
insening  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

hi  The  heading;  for  section  202  of  the 
Ac'..  (42  U.S.C.  3012)  Is  amended  by  striilng 
oir„  "office"   and   insert int:  In  lieu  thereof 

ADMIN'ISTR.ATIOK  ". 

10  Section  202(a  s  .8)  of  the  Avt  (42  U.S.C. 
.>012(a)  (8)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
lit  the  end  tliereof. 

idi  Section  303ibi  t  I  1  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
"'jJ3',b)  (1)  )  Is  anicndt-d  by  st'sking  on'  "au- 

1  horized  to  be". 

(e)  The  h.st  .srnven:e  of  section  305ic) 
.f  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3C25(e) )  Is  amended 
ny  striking  out  "Commlssioiicrr,'  "  and  in- 
:^cvi.lng  ill  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner's '. 

(f)  Section  432(b)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3037a(b( )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "part" 
;  lid  inserting  lu  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  S07ib) 
of  the  Act  (42  U..S.C.  3041fib))  is  amended 
l)y  sTiiking  out;  "or"  tlie  second  plaoe  11 
appears  therein  and  inRertln"'  in  lieu  thereof 

ol  '. 

(h)  The  heaiing  for  section  703  of  the 
.Ut  (42  U.S.C.  3045b)  is  amended  by  striking 
otit  "allottment"  and  inserting  hi  lieu  there- 
of "AILOTMENT". 

(i)  The  last  sentence  of  seoion  703(c)  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3045(C))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out.  "in  kind"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in-kind". 

(J)  The  last  sentence  of  section  703idi  of 
the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3045id))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "in  kind  "  and  in.s*>rting  in  lleti 
thereof  "In-klnd". 

il:i  Section  705(a)  i2)  of  Die  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3046d!a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
".sets"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "set'. 

(1)  Section  705fa)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  (42 
use.  .3045(a)  (2)  (Bi)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
lii;;  out  "cost,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  :30.  1973.  "  and  all  that  follows  *hrough 
"1973.  funds'"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof. 
I  OS',  Funds". 

I  m  I  Section  705  (a)(5)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3045d(at(5)i  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  areas    and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "area". 

(ID  The  last  sentence  of  section  705<c)  of 
tilt  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3045(c))  is  amended  bv 
iiiBeriing  a  comma  Immediately  after  "fair- 
nre'  tlie  first  place  it  appears  therein. 

lo.  Section  706' a)  (5i  of  the  A  -1    42  U.'i  C 


3045e(a)  (6) )  la  amended  by  Inserting  a  com- 
ma Immediately  after  "requirements"  the 
second  place  It  appears  therein. 

(p)  Section  706(a)  (8)  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3045e(a)(8))  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  comma  Immediately  after  "program" 
the  second  place  It  appears  therein. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 
LAWS 

HIGH1.K    ILUCATION    Acr    C'l      Ititij 

She.  201.  Section  llOtb)  of  the  Hi^ther 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1008a(b)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1977  "  and 
in.sevilng  lu  lieu  thereof  "October  1.   1979". 

ADVLT    EDUCATION    ACT 

Site.  202.  Section  310(b)  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  (20  U.S.C.  1208a(b))  Is  amended 
by  Etritlng  out  'July  1,  1975"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu   thereof  "October   1,   197S". 

O:  I;Ei;      AMEBIC.VNS      CO.MPREIirtNSlVE      SKRVKT.S 
AMENDMENTS    OF    IfiTn 

Se--.  203.  Section  005  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of 
1973  (42  U.S.C.  2809  note)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  strlkhig  out  "fiscal  year"  the  sec- 
ond place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'six  fiscal  years";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Economic  Opportun- 
ity Act  of  1964  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Community  Services  Act  of  1974". 

AMENDMENT   TO   TrTLE  XX   OF   THE   SOCIAL 

SEcuRrry  act 
Sec.   204.   Section   2004(2)    of   the   Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(a)  in  clause  (H) ,  by  inserting  inxmediately 
after  "title  XIX,"  the  following:  "the  State 
and  area  plans  for  services  under  title  III, 
V,  'VTr,  vni,  and  IX  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (Including  reference  to  coordination  of 
Information  and  referral  development),  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act,  the  Voca- 
tional Behabilitatloii  Act,  the  comprehensive 
health  planning  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,"; 

(b)  in  clause  (J),  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "plan"  the  following:  "(including  steps 
taken  to  make  use  of  relevant  information 
such  as  demographic  and  economic  analyses, 
needs  assessments,  and  resources  assessments 
produced  by  agencies  working  in  related 
areas,  such  as  the  State  and  Area  Agencies 
on  Aging,  Developmental  Disabilities  Agen- 
cies, Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Agen- 
cies, and  Manpower  Agencies)"; 

(c)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  t)ie  end  of 
flause  (I);  and 

(d)  by  adding  after  clau.se  .Ji  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(K)  a  description  of  how  the  development 
of  the  plan  Is  coordinated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  State  and  area  plans  under  title  III 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act,  the  comprehensive  health 
planning  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act,  and  other  programs  with- 
in the  State  concerned  with  the  provision  of 
social  services;   and". 

DOMESTIC    VOLUNTEER    SEE  VICE    ACT    OP    1&73 

Sec.  205.  (ft)(l)  Section  201(a)  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Sen'ice  Act  of  1973  (42 
UJ3.C.  5001(a))  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "is  authorized  to"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

(2)  Section  201  of  the  Act  (42  US.C.  5O01 1 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tlie  following  new  subsection; 

"(c)  Any  State  which  has  established  or 
designated  a  State  agency  tinder  section  304 
(a)(1)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
shall  designate  a  person  to  coordinate  and 
serve  as  a  resource  person  with  respect  to 
the  carrying  out  of  programs  under  title  III 
of  such  Act  and  programs  under  this  title. 
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Such  State  at;ency  ihall  comp>enKate  Mich 
person  from  funds  made  available  to  -^uch 
Stat«  agency  under  this  title.". 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  211  a) 
of  the  Act  (42  U..S.C.  5011(a))   is  amended— 

(A)  by  sirilting  out  "volunteers"  tiie  fi'::-, 
and  t/nrd  pl.ices  It  appears  therein  and  i::- 
scrtiiifT  hi  iicu  thcrtof  "itidlvidual.:";  and 

(B)  by  striKing  out  "serve  es  volunteer." 
to". 

(2l  Section  2Ilib)  o;  the  .Act  142  "sr 
.')Oll(bi)  is  mnended  bv  striklt^g  out  v.l- 
Mii*ers"  and  in.scrtiiii',  in  lieu  tliereo!  ■  in- 
ciividu.-'ls  '. 

(3)  Seeiiov.  212'a)(]|  of  the  Act  i4:: 
U.S.C.  5012(a)(1))  is  amended  by  Ktrtk:;..- 
out  "VGluntcers  '  aijd  i:..seit)ii,--  in  lieu  tiiere- 
f  'Individuals." 

(C)  (i)  T:ie  l.cadin^  for  title  JI  of  the  Ac. 
(42  U.S.C.  5001  et  i.eq  1  Is  am^.id.-d  to  re.;d 
iis  loilovvs; 

•JITLE   i:- NATIONAL    OLDER    AMtUIC..^:, 

Si.riVICE   PROGR.ASIS  '. 

(2)    The   heading   for   section   201    nf   the 

Act    (42   U.S.C.    .5001)    and    the   headini.];   for 

.section  211  of  the  Act  i42  U.S.C.  5031 1  "both 

are  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

'  OR'.Vr''    A?rO    CONTRACTS". 

(dill)  Section  5C2(a)  of  the  Act  ,42 
U.S.C.  5082 (a) )  Is  .-imended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  ir.imedirtie; 
after  "1974,";   and 

(B)  by  )ii.';ertirj:  imtned lately  after  "re- 
.-pectively,"  the  follo-^ving:  "$24,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
.«.28,8O0,OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978.  and  $34,560,000  for  the  fi-cal 
year  ending  September  3Q|  1979,". 

(2)  Section  502(b)  (l)'fef  the  .Act  i-i: 
f,082(b)(l))  is  amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
after  "1974,"  cacli  place  it  appears  therein; 

(B)  by  in.serting  immediately  after  "re- 
.-pectively,"  the  firft  place  it  appears  there:  1 
the  following;  "and  848.000,000  for  the  iisca. 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,"; 

(C)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  're- 
spectively," the  second  place  It  appeal^ 
therehi  the  following:  "end  538,400,000  fnr 
the  Itsral  year  ending  September  30,  1377.'  . 
and 

(D)  by  Inserting  Immediateiy  after  "respcr- 
lively,"  the  third  place  it  appears  there::' 
the  following;  "and  19,600,000  for  the  li^c;.. 
>par  ending  September  30,  1977," 

(3)  The  heading  for  section  802  of  the  Ac" 
'42  use.  508'J)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
li>w.s : 

"NATIONAl.     Ol.DF.R     AMIRICANS     PKOElEMs  ' 

MTLr    III— PROHIBITIO.V    OF    DI.SCRIMI- 
NAIION  BA.SED  ON  AGE 

SHORT  irrLE 
Sn-.  'Ml.  The  provisions  of  this  utle  ni«;.  be 
I  ittd    as    ihc    "Ate    Dlicriminatiou    -Ac;    of 
1975". 

SI/.l£IlUNr   Or    PUBPOSE 

S}c.  3U2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  ti^le  10 
prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age 
in  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
h!ia:ici.il  assistiuice. 

PKOHIBITION  01    DUsCaUIINATIUN 

Sic.  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  snb- 
.sectlon  (b).  no  penson  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  age,  be  excttxted  front 
particlpaUon  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  o;. 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under,  anv 
program  or  activity  recevlng  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

(b)  (1)  It  shall  not  be  a  vl<^Uon  of  ^ilb- 
^ection  (a)  for  any  person  to  take  any  ac- 
tion otherwise  prohibited  by  subsection  (a) 
if,  in  the  program  or  activity  Involved — 

(A)  such  action  rea.sonabIy  takes  Into  ac- 
count age  as  a  factor  necessary  to  the  normal 
operation  of  such  program  or  activity;  or 

(B)  the  differentiation  mado  by  such  ac- 
tion Is  based  upon  reasonable  factors  other 
than  age. 
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i2)    The  provisions  of  this  tiilc  shall  not 

pply  to  auy  program  or  activity,  ctablished 

niiclf.r  authority  of  any  law.  vhtch  provide.^ 

any  bcnetlta  or  ae^istance  U<  persons  based 

on  (he  :ige  of  mch  persons. 

KECULATIONS 

Sy  30t.  la)  The  head  of  anv  Fedeva!  de- 
pai  rinenl  or  agency  which  extends  I'ederal 
rinai'.ci  '1  assistance  to  any  prctjram  or  activ- 
i'v,  by  i.vay  of  t;rant  lo.m.  or  contract  other 
than  .1  contract  oi  insurance  or  guaranty, 
shall  prescribe  rec  .ilu:  ions  to  carry  out  the 
piohibition  e  tabllshed  by  .section  3i>3«a) 
'.villi  respect  to  t.ii'. h  pruui-ain  or  activity 

(b»  Nci  regiilatiun  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  ."^hall  take  p.lect  iinril  stich  rei;u- 
hition  ij  approved  by  the  bt-'etary  nt  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

EN'rORCEMf  Nf 

Six.  305.  (a)  The  head  of  iii:y  FsdPial  de- 
partment  or  pgencv  who  prescribes  re^inla- 
lions  under  section  304(a)  niav  seek  to 
achieve  compliance  with  iinv  such  reynla- 
i  ion — 

(  !)  bv  tenninatiii^'.  or  rem  ing  ro  yrant  or 
to  continue.  as.sislance  ui;der  the  program  or 
i;rtivily  involved  to  any  recipient  with  re- 
spect to  whom  there  ha^  been  an  expit-t 
finding  on  the  record,  ulter  opportuiihy  lor 
hearing,  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  .such 
roL'nlatlon:  or 

(2)  by  any  other  mean--  authuii/ed  bv  law 

tb)  Any  ternuiiation  of.  or  refusal  to  grant 
or  to  continue,  a-'sistance  luider  snixsectlon 
I  a)  (1)  :,hall  be  limited  to  the  p.atiL  itl.ir  pcll- 
tical  entity  or  othi^r  rjcipieut  with  respect 
to  whom  a  finding  is  made  under  sub.section 
I  1 )  ( 1 1 .  Any  such  terminal  ion  or  refust.l  .shall 
')e  lini:»ed  in  its  t-flect  to  the  particular  pro- 
,L;r.%m  or  activity,  or  part  of  such  program  or 
r'.ctivity.  with  re  pec t  to  which  .such  iiiidins? 
is  made. 

ic)  No  action  nmy  be  taken  under  sub- 
section (a)  until  the  head  of  the  Federal 
department  or  .igency  in.olved  hu.s  ad.ised 
r>ic  appropriate  person  of  the  failure  to  com- 
ply With  the  retculation  involved  and  has 
determined  that  compliance  cannot  be  .se- 
cv.red  by  voluntary  means. 

Id)  In  the  case  of  any  actum  ttkoii  (iiidc-r 
sub.sectlon  ia).  the  head  of  the  Fertetal  de- 
p.irtment  or  agency  involved  shall  traiisml' 
a  written  report  of  the  circiimsranccs  and 
-•.(uinds  of  such  action  to  the  coinmittee.s  oi 
tiie  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
haiiiiij  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  pro- 
gram or  activity  involved.  No  such  action 
shall  take  effect  until  thirty  days  aficr  the 
transml.sslon  of  any  such  report. 

ClVtL    ACTIONS    bY    ATTORNnY    GtNEKM. 

Sr.c.  306.  Whenever  the  Attorney  Genera! 
of  the  United  States  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  person  Is  engat;e'i  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  thl.^ 
title,  he  may  brlnp  a  clvl  .iction  in  any  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court  lor 
such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  includlnt: 
injunctive  relief. 

JUDICIAL    F.fVIFW 

H(C.  307  (a)  Any  action  by  the  head  of  any 
Foderal  department  or  agency  under  section 
305(a)  shall  be  subject  to  such  Judicial  re- 
view as  may  otherwise  be  provided  by  law 
for  similar  action  taken  by  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  head  on  other  ttrounds. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  action  hy  the  head 
fit  any  Federal  department  or  atencv  under 
section  305(a)  which  Is  not  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review,  any  person  aggr^pved 
may  obtain  Judicial  reveiw  of  sucli  action  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7 
III  title  5.  United  States  Code.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  any  such  action  shall  not 
be  considered  committed  to  unreviewable 
atiency  discretion  within  the  meaning  of 
se- tlon  701(a)(2)  of  such  title. 

EMPLOYMENT   PRACTICFIS 

t^EC.  308.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authori.^e  actloQ  under  this  title 


by  an-  department  or  i>.i?eiicy  with  respect  t<' 
any  employment  practice  of  any  employer 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization, 
except  where  a  prlmury  objective  of  the  Fed- 
eral linanclat  assistance  involved  is  to  pro- 
vide employment. 

DEFTNntON 

Sf-  303.  For  purposes  of  tills  title,  tin- 
term  "Fed'^ral  financial  assistance"  uicludi-s 
anv  pavmeiit  made  tD  any  State  or  local 
government  luider  the  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  ol  lf«72  |31  VMC.  VV'.X 
et  se<!  1 . 

Mr.  V/IlLI.a.MS.  Air,  Pie.sider.t.  I  uin 
ple.'isrr!  to  .joi'i  Scr.,  .'Ji-  CuiTRfH.  the  'ils- 
tiiig'iished  chauman  of  the  Special  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Asint;,  in  sijon.sorii'.j^ 
the  1973  ainencl;iip.,ts  to  the  Old'-i- 
Ameiicans  Act. 

Ten  years  ngo.  tiio  CoiiKiess  took  it 
Kiant  step  forward  in  meeting  liie  prob- 
lem.-, of  the  elrierlv  witli  the  piis.sat!e  o* 
the  Older  AmencaiKs  Act.  Historically, 
the  Federal  Governnieiit  iitid  providet'. 
fratjmentPd  n>-ograms  and  :.ervice.s  to 
meA  t.he  need.;  of  tlic  country  H9.  a  whole. 

Tlie  act  e.stablii.hed  the  Administra- 
tion on  Atjin;;  as  the  statutory  asencv 
to  serve  as  the  foc.il  point  within  the 
Fedprnl  Oovernmeiit  for  national  action 
and  conctin  The  expansion  of  this 
structure  to  include  10  regional  ofiiccs. 
50  St:ite  offices,  and  in  the  pa-t  '2  yeai.s. 
the  addition  of  some  412  area  oif.ccs  on 
a-iin-;.  means  renewed  hope  for  pettin'-; 
.services  to  the  eideily  in  the  community 

A.s  the  lormer  rhaiiman  a-td  nov. 
rankins;  member  of  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging:.  I  have  a  lon?;- 
standing  commitment  to  the  community 
services  programs  conducted  under  title 
III  of  the  act  designed  to  provide  a  va- 
riety of  e.ssej.tial  services  to  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Over  the  years,  the  tiilo  III  progrpms 
provided  a  v.ide  ran!:e  of  .services  in- 
cluding home  heallh.  employment  re- 
ferral, meals-on-wheels  and  maiv. 
others.  In  1972.  Congress  amended  the 
act  to  aiitiiorize  a  nutrition  program 
for  older  Americans.  This  protrram  is 
designed  to  provide  Americans,  aged  60 
and  older,  with  one  hot  nutritious  meal 
a  day.  The  Older  American  Comnninity 
Service  Employment  Amendments  were 
added  in  1973  to  foster  and  promote  use- 
ful part-time  work  opportunities  for  per- 
sons 55  years  and  older. 

Respect  and  concern  for  tlic  cldetly 
.should  be  one  of  the  basic  values  of 
any  civilized  society.  This  measure  will 
provide  a  national  forum  to  fully  ex- 
plore the  particular  needs  of  the  elderly. 

It  would  conMit'ie  the  title  III  State 
and  commiuiily  programs  on  aging  for 
2  years  with  increa.-;ed  funding. 

And.  in  addition,  it  would  propose  sev- 
eral new  special  emphasis  programs  to 
provide  homemaker.  legal  coimseling. 
home  repair  assistance  and  transporta- 
tion for  the  aged. 

Legal  counseling  and  assistance  is  a 
program  of  special  importance  to  me. 
Most  older  persons  receive  a  majoiity 
of  their  income  from  a  combination  of 
private  and  public  benefit  programs. 

All  of  the.se  benefit  programs  because 
of  their  complexity  generate  disagree- 
ments with  respect  to  eligibility,  denial 
of  benefits  and  the  amount  o£  entif.e- 


meiii  and  righto  under  the  program. 
Legal  counsel  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
:iMowing  the  senior  citizen  to  cope  with 
tlie  complexities  of  a  modern  societ". 

This  measure  would  authorire  tlie 
traininrr  of  law.yers.  lay  advocates  and 
parap^ofessionals  to  provide  i-^gal  tuua- 
sclin:  assisti'nce. 

The  eklrrlv  need  muny  services  some 
of  thtin  costing  litlSo  moaev.  but  unless 
the  elderly  liave  a  w-.v  to  get  tiiesc  seiv- 
icos.  their  bcr.efit-  arc  io.st.  Lack  of  trans- 
portation can  be  a  harrier  to  oblaii.iny 
the  neccs.siti.F.  t.)  .so'.  iali^iiig  and  to  p.ir- 
licipation  in  activities. 

Tiansporiation  represent  the  thud 
lai-gr^st  expenditure  in  the  r^•tired  cou- 
;)ie'.s  budget. 

We  inu.st  inf)Uire  into  the  alternative., 
and  iiiipro\emei-,ts  needed  in  existing 
systeiiis  to  de\xlop  an  adequate  tians- 
l^'jrtalion  sy..tem  tor  the  elderly. 

Mun.-  f.'der  Ainci leans  now  living  in 
pn^eii..  or  on  nie  boiderlir.e  of  poverty 
af  c.;iiarjle  oi  working  part  time,  pai- 
tioulaiVy  in  the  community  service  field. 

Un^'mployment  among  persons  55  and 
older  t.  is  junped  b;  nearly  70  percent  in 
the  last  i;  montlis. 

LnMl  community  sr-rvice  cmployn:cnt 
pr  jgrams  veie  initiated  under  the  OUiei 
Amriican  Act.  very  little  att^nticn  had 
been  pt.'id  to  tlie  iitcomc  needs  of  tho.s^^ 
V  ho  were  at  or  closi;"  to  t!ie  so-called 
letii-oment  a'^e. 

The  title  IX  Natioita!  Senior  Service 
Corps  would  be  continued  for  2  years. 
Experience  under  this  program  has" dem- 
onstrated th.tt  tliere  are  many  commu- 
nity tasks  on  which  older  persons  can  be 
cmjiloyed. 

For  larye  numbers  of  particiijants. 
woi  k  lias  enabled  an  est  ape  from  po\  erty 
and  for  many  more,  it  has  allowed  a  use- 
ful existence  which  gives  meaning  to 
their  lives. 

Community  woik  can  recapture  and 
preserve  human  abilities,  utilize  man- 
power, provide  .satisfying  occupation  and 
fore<.tai:  additions  tj  the  mounting  wel- 
fare case  load. 

Ten  years  of  experience  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  has  amply  demon- 
strated its  value  for  the  Nation "s  elderly. 

An  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  a  national  policy  on  social  services  is 
specifically  provided  In  the  act.  It  is  a 
stimulus  to  plannint;  and  action.  This 
stimulus  when  coordinated  with  ade- 
quate earmarked  funding  for  provider 
agencies  is  es.sential  if  the  Nation  is  to 
achieve  the  recommendations  of  the  1971 
Whit.'  House  Conference  on  Aging  which 
states: 

Older  America!! s  should  be  served  by  an 
iatej<rated  system,  sharing  equitably  with 
other  age  groups  those  facilities,  programs 
and  services  suitable  and  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  general  popvilatlon,  but  they 
should  also  have  the  benefit  of  specialized 
facilities,  programs,  and  seiviees  based  on 
their  distinctive  needs. 

The  amendments  build  on  the  solid 
a(.hicvement  of  the  past  and  I  luge  their 
e;irly  adoption. 

The  same  sentiments  were  expressed 
ill  a  recent  New  York  Post  article  com- 
menting on  this  House-passed  measure 
which  passed  b.\-  the  overwhelming  vote 
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of  377  to  19  on  Ajn-il  8,  which  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rfcord  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection,  the  ai  tide 
was  ordered  to  be  i)rJnted  in  the  REro:?D, 
;is  follows: 

Hopr  r  OR  THt:  Acing 

Oil  the  average  today,  an  .AmeriLan's  life 
expectancy  is  70  >eai-s.  But  wiiat  else  is  tliere 
Tor  the  aging  to  look  loiward  to? 

There  are  at  le.i.st  some  aiis-'crs  in  the 
l?t!islatioM  just  pnssi.-d  by  the  Ho\ise  and 
..eiit  on  to  the  Senate.  It  einVjodies  $2.6  oil- 
liun  worih  of  spe  inl  aid  to  the  aged,  includ- 
i!ig  feeding  programs,  liansportation.  some 
Ms.':urance  of  betrt;-  housing  and  a  greater 
measure  of  sympathetic  care  and  dignity. 

SpecifloaHy,  the  bill  pa-ticularly  aids 
;iAme!)i;iker  .-nd  residential  lepair  sei'\ices 
:. rid  is  intended,  in  the  words  of  Chairman 
pprkins  (D-Ky.)  of  the  Edtication  ond  Labor 
C<;mniittee,  to  ■pro.ide  signilicaut  alterna- 
f.ves  to  instittitioijahitntion  and,  in  some 
uases.  possibly  prevent  iust  Itutiouili.'aiion 
entirely."' 

The  legislation  is  scarcely  an  alternative 
to  remedial  bills  directed  at  nursing  home 
abtisp.  It  is.  hov.ever,  animated  by  the  same 
decent  feelings  of  cosicern  lor  the  agiiig  that 
are  helping  impel  mirsing  home  reforms.  It 
should  not  take  long  for  the  .senate  to  act; 
it,  would  be  cruel  and  inhuman  if  the  Wliite 
House  were  to  classify  the  b:ll  .■is  "infl.ition- 
.'.ly'    iiid  biandi.sli  a  veto. 


ByMr.  TL'NNEY: 

S.  1427.  \  bill  to  proi^'jt  ihe  cons'.iiu- 
lional  rights  and  privacy  of  individuals 
upon  whom  criminal  justice  Informa- 
tion, criminal  justice  investigative  infor- 
mation, and  criminal  justice  intelligence 
inlorniation  have  been  collected  and  to 
control  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  criminal  justice  information,  criminal 
justice  investigative  information,  and 
criminal  justice  intelligence  information, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y. 

S.  1428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sccu- 
;ity,  accuracy,  and  confidentiality  of 
criminal  justice  information  and  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  individuals  to  whom 
such  Information  relates,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICI.  D.^TA  BANKS  LI.C-ISL \TION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  upon 
ascending  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
I  recognized  that  one  of  the  highest 
priorities  of  the  subcommittee  would  be 
the  consideration  of  criminal  justice 
databanks  legislation.  Since  February  of 
last  year  the  subcommittee  has  had  be- 
fore it  two  major  bills  designed  to  regu- 
late the  maintenance  and  dissemination 
of  criminal  justice  records.  S.  2963  had 
been  prepared  by  the  former  Chairman 
Sam  Ei-vin  and  S.  2964  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  two  bills  would  regulate  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  rap  sheets, 
law  enforcement  investigative  and  in- 
telligence files.  They  apply  to  all  such 
files  which  travel  in  interstate  commerce 
and  in  particular  those  records  which 
are  maintained  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigattion.  The  legislation  also  would 
assure  that  State  and  local  officials  have 


a  direct  impact  on  the  development  of 
policy  with  respect  to  State  and  local 
i-ecords  which  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

During  the  intervening  year,  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Justice  Department 
have  been  refining  the  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. The  bills  I  introduce  today  reflect 
that  refinement.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
subcommittee  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  could  have  reached  a  consensus 
on  this  matter  last  fall.  Although  we 
failed  to  do  so  we  are  optimist!''  lor  the 
coming  Congress. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Supciior 
Court  Chief  Judge  Harold  Greene  re- 
cently ruled  in  a  case  which  illastraties 
the  lugent  need  for  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  expungement  of  arrest  records 
alter  a  period  of  years.  Warren  Hudson 
III  was  charged  with  murder  based 
on  the  statement  of  one  witness.  The 
w  itness  later  admitted  he  was  lying  when 
he  falsely  accused  Hudson  and  Hudson 
was  released  4  days  after  he  had  been 
charged.  Judge  Greene,  acting  on  a  mo- 
tion by  Hudson,  ordered  the  destruction 
of  Hudson's  arrest  record.  However, 
Judge  Greene's  ruling  is  being  contested 
by  the  prosecutors  in  both  the  U.S.  At- 
torneys Office  and  tlie  corporation  coun- 
sel's office  who  declare  that  there  is  no 
legislative  provision  for  the  expimgement 
of  arrest  records.  In  a  recent  newspaper 
article  relating  the  facts  of  Hudson's 
case,  Judge  Greene's  argiiment  for  the 
expungement  of  records  of  those  who  are 
clearly  innocent  is  presented.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  this  article  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  am  not  wedded  to  every  provision  of 
either  bill  I  do  endorse  the  basic  con- 
ceptual framework  of  both.  I  intend  to 
proceed  with  the  same  spirit  of  non- 
partisanship  that  characterized  the  work 
of  Senator  Hruska  and  Senator  Ervin 
in  the  last  Congress.  I  have  evei-y  reason 
to  believe  that  we  will  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  this 
matter. 

The  subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject  and  on  the  two 
bills  in  March  of  last  year.  Although 
comprehensive  hearings  are  not  neces- 
sary, I  do  intend  to  schedule  several  days 
of  hearings  in  this  session  to  hear  com- 
ments by  Federal  agencies.  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials,  and  other 
interested  parties  on  both  bills.  Then  it 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  move  promptly 
to  a  markup  of  the  two  bills.  I  am  con- 
fident that  between  these  two  bills  the 
subcommittee  and  ultimately  the  Con- 
gress can  find  the  language  necessary  for 
a  consensus  which  protects  the  rights 
and  reputations  of  innocent  individuals 
whose  names  appear  on  law  enforcement 
records  and  at  the  same  time  insures  the 
efficient  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
section-by-section  analyses  of  the  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analyses 
w-ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


S.    1427 — Seciion-by-Section   Analysis 

TITLE   r.   FLVDINCS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY; 
DEFINITIONS 

Section  lui  si.mmarizes  the  constitutional, 
legal  and  practical  reasons  Congre.ss  i^  taking 
action  to  regulate  the  e.<change  of  tiiininul 
Justice  iijfoimation.  It  also  states  the  con- 
stitutloiml  authority  to  legislate  the  Com- 
merce clause  and  the  Federal  partxcipa' ion  in 
state  and  intcrs»ute  information  systems. 

6eciioii  ji,-2  lis*;i  definitions  of  teiind  used 
;u  tiie  propofeci  legislation,  and  Sccticn  I'-a 
.■cts  out  the  t\pes  of  iniorai.'iiion  systems 
ewveved  b'  the  Act.  The  uci^aiiticns  are  na- 
pi  rlr.nt  because  tliey  ai(/,.g  with  set;. on  10:i 
i.suiblish  li.e  ■■Cope  oi  co\crage  of  tnt  legitla- 
"jn.  For  c.hinple  "criminal  justice  p.ger.cy" 
's  de''.ned  so  thai  the  rcitrlctiuns  on  data 
coliection  fuid  dissLmlnat.on  contained  in  the 
bill  cover  any  .?tatc,  local  or  federal  go'.ern- 
mciiif.l  a^iCiicy  r.i.iintaiuing  such  data.  Ai.so 
;iny  interstate  infoimation  system  or  any  in- 
formation system  receiving  Federal  funds  is 
covered  b.»  t;.e  Act  as  well  .as  any  aucucy 
whicii  e.xch.iiigc.s  r;-coru;i  with  the  above  sys- 
leius. 

"Criminal  justice  information"  is  dehned 
so  thu'.  limited  txchange  of  routine  informa- 
tion reflecting  the  status  of  a  criminal  case 
and  Its  hlsior\.  or  reports  compiled  for  bai! 
or  probation  bet  Aeen  governmental  agencies 
is  tiot  impaired.  The  oefinivion  of  ■'crimi.ial 
history"  and  ■  ariest  record  Information'  is 
drafted  so  ti;ut  they  osiiy  cover  filing  .sysiirms 
indexed  by  name  but  not  public  record;:  in- 
dexed by  c'.ate,  such  as  police  blotters,  jnti- 
dent  reports  or  court  records.  The  public,  for 
exanijile  members  of  tiie  press,  would  stlU 
liave  access  to  such  records. 

The  bill  also  deilnes  "cnminai  justice  ii;- 
\estigative"  and  'criminal  justice  intelligence 
Information. "  The  former  encompasses  confi- 
dential reports  compiled  by  an  arresting  of- 
ficer or  by  a  detective  on  a  particular  iii\e..- 
tit.ition  into  a  particular  crime.  Inteiilgence 
information  may  be  collected  in  an  individ- 
ual only  in  anticipation  of  his  involvtmciii 
ill  cr!inin.'U  activity. 

niLE  II.  COLLECTION  AND  DISSLMIW.'S  riON  OF 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  INFORMATION,  CRIJIIN'AL 
JVSTICK  INVESTIGATIVE  INKORIM.^TION  AND 
I  RIMIKAL  JUSTICE  INTKLLIGFNCK  INI  OR.MA- 
TION 

Scriinn  201  cjul  202  set  the  general  rf-tric- 
tions  on  the  u.se  of  criminal  Justice  in- 
formation within  the  criminal  Justice  com- 
munity. The  general  rule  is  that  cilminal 
justice  information  is  to  be  vised  for  the 
most  part  within  the  criminal  justice  com- 
munity. Subsection  201(b)  deals  with  the 
exchange  of  criminal  Justice  Information 
among  criminal  Justice  agencies.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  terms  of  minimum  operating  pro- 
cedures. Therefore  the  restrictions  set  out  in 
the  provisions  are  what  each  criminal  Justice 
agency  must  adopt  at  a  minimum.  The  pro- 
vision is  drawn  in  general  language  so  that 
the  Criminal  Justice  Information  Sy.'tem 
Board,  created  pursuant  to  Title  III  and 
heavily  weighted  with  persons  represenimp 
criminal  justice  would  have  latitude  in 
interpreting  these  provisions.  Furthermore 
it  is  a.ssumed  that  these  provisions  will  'oe 
enforced,  not  .so  mtich  by  the  civil  remedies 
provision  of  .section  309  but  by  the  audit  and 
fund  of  information  cut  off  sanctions  em- 
bodied in  sections  306  and  308.  A  civil  rem- 
edy would  lie  only  when  the  agency  fails 
to  adopt  and  ptibllsh  procedures  pursuant 
to  this  section  or  where  it  refusei  to  comply 
with  its  own  procedures. 

Generally,  conviction  records  may  be  ex- 
changed freely  within  the  criminal  jusi  ice 
community:  corrections  and  release  informa- 
tion can  only  be  disseminated  to  other 
criminal  justice  agencies  and  to  the  subject 
if  permitted  by  statute  or  court  rule;  finger- 
print and  other  identifying  information  may 
be  freely  disseminated  so  long  as  no  stigma  is 
a'tached:  wanted  pei-.<;ons  information,  that 
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U.  Identifying  li.f&rnia'lon  on  a  fiit^itlve,  mev 
be  diiisimlaAted  liberally  for  ihe  purpose  or 
ftpprehencilng  the  iu  ItKe. 

Raw  arrest  records  and  rrlriiii  U  history 
records  wlilrh  tcrmlna'-ed  In  the  clefend- 
atit's  fnvor  may  '•>?  ro'K!ri*>ly  dl  se-nitiated  to 
another  criminal  Hi'^r.^e  aireni-v  oMv  wlieri* 
the  in'llvidual  has  applied  for  a  Job  at  that 
agency,  a  case  his  be.;n  refcrrfi  to  that 
aerency  for  adjurilc^ti jn  cr  the  iiifiivldua! 
for  'i-.ipervlsion  Such  re.-ards  could  also  he 
ma:le  avuilable  on  a  relatively  routine  bas^^ 
ro  hin-  L:'.f or jeme.it  agencies  once  Uie  atseui  y 
had  alre.^dy  arrested  the  Individual  in  ques- 
lion. 

liie-f  records  shovild  he  nifide  Hvail.iblo 
only  oa  a  very  limited  ha't^  to  law  enforce- 
ment a/tn-ies  prior  to  arre  ;r  -Ahen  the  iii- 
roimritioii  will  be  u^cj  to  develop  investU'a- 
tlve  leads  ani  t^e  officer  cin  point  to  "spe- 
citic  and  arti'nlPie  fac  s  which  tpt:»n  to- 
peth'-r  with  r.i'ton.^l  lnf?renres  fsoni  these 
Jacl-,  warrant  that  corchislon  thst  the  )n- 
dlvldnal  has  commltred  or  Is  about  to  com- 
mit a  cr.mlnal  act  ai.d  thit  the  mformatltn 
i-hoMld  be  relevant  to  that  act  "  The  in- 
"■'irmation  shoul.i  only  be  av..!l.i!>lf  on  a 
•necd-to-know".  '■rlsht-to-know"  bp.rls 
This  meini  that  the  a(.-eti-y  re':ei"in?  th«» 
inform^'!  m  has  esta'iMshcJ  procedures  de- 
s;;5ned  *  •>  assure  "hi't  the  p?';n;i  receivlns; 
the  l.uormation  h  .s  demons'rifcd  that  h© 
:3  a  detective  or  patro'ninn  performtni; 
detf-five  functions  an^.  thit  le"ni;eds  the 
information   for  a   j^articlar  CH'tv 

Th»  "npeclflc  and  arn-u!ahle  fpcr'.'  stand- 
'•--d  der.-.-ea  from  the  Supreme  Pour;  opinion 
in  the  C!i-8  of  Terry  v.  Ohio  3'>2  US  1  (19685 
in  whl'-h  the  cour:  permitted  stop  and  frisk 
C'n  su:-!i  i;roi:nd=:  B^sed  on  the  Trrry  Ianj.'u- 
a?o  in  evaluatin;;  t!ie  reasouablene's  of  a 
reque;f  for  records  for  In.-esttuatl.-e  pur- 
poses "...  due  wei'jht  must  he  /iven  not  to 
(the  officer's)  mchonte  ard  uupartlcularlTred 
.--usplcton  or  'hunch'  but  to  the  ?perifip  rea- 
>^onable  Inference  which  he  Is  entitled  to 
-Iraw  from  the  facts  in  ll<;ht  of  his  exnerl- 
en-e-  :t92  U.S  2'^  Alrhout'h  this  standard 
i.s  obviously  le.  s  than  probable  c"use.  the 
court  RtlU  require-  in  stop  and  frisk  that 
the  officer  'be  able  to  piilnt  to  specific  arul 
articrlable  facts  whli-h  taken  totjether  wiili 
rntlOMal  Inferences  from  those  fa^  ts.  reason- 
.iblv  warrant  that  liuru=;o;i  (into  fourth 
-imeudDient  protected  rights)."  3ti2  U,a.  21. 
iu  using  the  IdenticU  lautjua^-e  it  is  in- 
ujiided  that  an  officer  aliould  be  able  to 
Justify  requests  f..r  iiuormatio:'.  witii  similar 
v-.i>ecincit/. 

Xhe  section  also  peimit-,  criiiuial  Justice 
At;encte3  to  allo.v  intcirmatlon  to  be  used  for 
other  esaeuti*!  purpv>ses'  and  to  permit  ui- 
iorraiiljon  of  any  kind  to  be  made  aialiabtd 
t.o  an  officer  where  the  information  might 
alert  lilm  of  a  daiiger  to  his  lue  li,  is  In- 
tended that  where  iaformation  Ia  used  for 
these  last  two  functions  that  Us  utility 
clear:/  ouiwexghs  any  risk  :o  the  rights  of 
the  subject  of  the  liuorinatii^ns.  Such  cir- 
cum.tances  will  i^e  set  out  l-i  re-ulatloua 
issued  by  the  Board. 

.'-=«cii;ia  203  S2-,3  '.he  i-.ti.f-r.il  poh  y  on  the 
co;lejl;on  and  dii.-jeniina  lou  of  ori.Tutu!  Jus- 
t:.e  information  outside  the  criminal  J.!sti;o 
community.  Criminal  Justice  luforniatiou  can 
only  be  u-sed  lor  criminal  Justice  purpo  es 
unlcvj  a  state  or  Federal  stilute  specliica'.ly 
autaori/.e3  di?semluatlon  of  ccuvljiljn  rec- 
ords 10  non-criminal  Justice  igenoiej.  Arre-. 
record  lufarmatun  on  an  luuiviaual,  that  Ij 
Che  record  of  an  arrest  without  a  di^fKiiitloTi. 
may  also  be  available  to  the  publu.  it  5pe:'lt;- 
cal'y  a.itUorlzed  by  a  slate  or  FeileraJ  sldlutf, 
ihe  arrest  is  levj  thin  a  year  old  aud  the 
ohar^e  arising  from  that  arrest  It-  still  actively 
pending. 

The  lufuraiation  c.»n  ouiy  ba  reiear-eJ 
where  lu  use  l;  r«levaat  to  the  purpose  for 
whi.:-!»  It  U  sought,  and  the  stitu'e  sets  ou; 
ui  dei.aU  precisely  how  the  inforuiatioa  m^y 
be  u^'d   by   the   non-crlmlnai  Justice   user. 


The  subject  of  informa.lsa  must  be  In- 
toririea  of  each  jiuiance  la  whl.'h  u  is  used 
for  a  n.oncrLinln.a  justice  purpose.  The 
?ectljn  p"rmlt3  quall.led  researchers  acce=:3 
ta  th:-  in:orinatlon  only  If  the  privacy  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Information  1?  protected.  A 
Umlied  amouiit  of  dlscre.ioa  is  prjvided  the 
c.imln.ti  juillcc  agency  in  determiruiig 
w.itthiT  the  InJindual  seekiiiK  ajce^s  doe^ 
.so  with  th.?  good  faith  luteal,  ol  Uiiag:  the 
!:t.'5rmal.jn  fjr  it-  earch  purpo..fs.  It  I  in- 
fenJed  thit  the  types  of  Indlvidu  iN  pcr.Tilt- 
t»d  aL- •e^'!  i.e  ruber  liberally  ''on-^irucd  as 
Jon;  83  the  app:i  jnL  intend?  to  :ppk  staUs- 
tlj.il  rathLT  than  mdiviaually  idcniiflable  lu- 
torniation.  As  lout  a?  -h.^  individual  lias  .i 
rcreaich  plan  whi.-n  rtiies  upu:i  our.h  siatis- 
tl:al  iniorraa.ioa  it  is  tiot  the  respou-iblll'^v 
of  th?  criminal  Ju?tl-e  .^"on.y  to  pa  s  unoi 
rh»  qu'!lfir3tl-::n-  «t  tho  inriiviciual  »->  do'tbp 
r»  e.irch  or  viU1i»v  of  tlie  rehear -h  desij'  i  It 
IS  avsumtd  that  this  provision  will  be  in- 
vo.tsci  m-s;ly  by  s:liolars  nnd  siuden'3  of  the 
cjimm.  I  justice  .^ysieui  including  inveatiica- 
ti'.e  rcptiurs  from  both  the  pnni  and  ei'^c- 
troaic  4jiedia.  It  i-s  at.t  the  Intent  of  this  pro- 
vision th  t  the  criminal  Justice  atjrncy  use 
the  pr!va-y  safrpunrds  ,pt  out  in  this  art  to 
shroud  its  !»ctivltle«  in  secrecy  and  Indeed 
this  vrtf  pcfton  and  Fec'l^n  'J'M  provide  tha:. 
an  individual  who  ha;  expre;  ed  a  wlllint'- 
iiejs  to  comply  with  ihe  privacy  .safeguards 
an  J  .si^/i  noiidl3olo.ure  au'reemeius  but  la 
denied  ac.ess  rilgLi.  etk  Uijuactive  r.-llef  i;: 
he  Ffdcr.il  coiu-L.^. 

Thl;  -^p-tlon  and  ihp  i?finl>lr'n  of  "crir:^ 
in.il  'i;  fee  agen"\  ■  provide  that  any  gov- 
ertimenlal  or  prlv.ite  reririjanizatUiu  which 
perform-'  a  criminal  ju-tue  tuacilon  via  co'i- 
traci  with  a  Kivenimeiilal  agen:y  will  b^ 
treat 2ii  a>  a  eilniiu.U  ju3liv,e  agency  iu  the 
perif  iiaaiiJB  oX  th.it  luacLloa.  Alao  any  sub- 
u.ni;  of  a  non-crLmlna!  Justice  a:^"i:cy  whi  h 
performs  a  crlm!n.<«l  J'lstice  function  is 
rre.-\fed  ns  ,i  criminal  Justl -e  nceucy  to  the 
extent  that  it  performs  that  function.  The 
orgiuizat'oa  or  subiuilt  inu^t  si-;n  .■♦pecia' 
i!'';'-di  clorare  atjietmenis  ,  ;;d  be  subji;ct  to 
uio  oiic-l.-aued  rctMlailon  applying  to  rc- 
.'sarjU  01  j.iulzatious. 

Section  2f>3  al^o  make-  expIlcU  the  Infeii' 
of  Lhe  d,  vfter-  of  the  bill  that  the  act  not 
be  U'.d  to  deny  memben  of  the  press  con- 
iirmatun  via  polke  officers  of  the  fact  that 
an  mdlviciuai  w.m  ane.5.ed  on  a  parilculur 
date  a'  a  particular  preci  ic.  v«i-.ere  that 
pr.\ct.ce  is  permitted  under  exl;:*!!;'  law. 
The  !e^  i-!.itioii  aisa  pcrmUs  repjrterj  direct 
access  to  police  b!*;  "r-.  or  .  oirt  re  •o.'-ds 
where  =u.  h  access  i>  perml  ted  oy  existing 
U.v.  The  legislitlon  1-,  only  de-!;'ned  to  pro- 
hlbi-  private  cithoun,  whether  member?  oi 
the  pre-r.  or  private  employee,  fr  >m  asl^uit: 
pall.e  official  for  a  fenpral  ;eirch  of  thf.r 
records  or  rcferen-e  to  a  crimltial  Mjtory  filp 
for  thp  criminal  i..ick>r  ounJ  of  a  person 

Therefore  members  of  the  press  will  be 
able  to  check  a  police  blotter  or  to  a.sk  a 
pjiice  oilicer —  Was  J\)hn  .Smii.h  arrested 
and  booked  on  June  18.  13/4  at  the  second 
prcciuct  ottice.  Washiaj-ton,  DC..'"  Aii  of- 
Hcr  at  that  precliut  or  the  rpporter  him- 
self c'.-itrt  answer  that  question  by  refer- 
ence to  tl,e  police  blotter  at  that  precinct 
station.  However,  the  police  otflcpr  could 
not  respond  to  a  rtciuest  phr.ised  a.s  fol- 
lows—'Whiit'.s  John  Smiths  criminal  rec- 
ord '  " 

The  bill  would  also  not  affect  acce.i3  to  au 
Index  to  court  records  which  lls'j*  parties  to 
litl^at'..->n.  eg.  United  States  v  Jones  plus  a 
docket  number  or  citation.  Such  an  index 
could  be  used  by  members  (;f  the  press  and 
the  (."iieral  public  a-s  an  Index  to  the  docket 
number  aud  ultimately  to  the  actual  court 
re.urds.  but  It  could  not  contain  cri.nilnal  his- 
t.-iry  Inf  jimatlv'n  Itself. 

PlriiiUy.  the  section  provlde.s  that  the  act 
appUe,s  Iu  Information  obtained  from  foreljtn 
gjvernmeut.'  cr  urgani-'atlons.  Information 
coiiiiiined  in  syste!i'*i  covered  by  this  act  can 


only  be  dls.semlnated  to  foreign  governments 
or  organizations  if  assurances  have  been  made 
that  the  Information  will  be  treated  In  a 
niar.mr  c  )n.sisteut  with  this  Act  when  It 
leaves  this  country. 

!^rrti'in  ?04  permits  the  di-clcsure  of  s'^mo 
criminal  Justice  Inlorma'io  i  iiUelHt;eiice  and 
i-ive«ti!Ml(ve  Information  to  non-crinunal 
Justice  KKenciPs  for  the  purpose  of  sLTeeaing 
individuals  f^  appci.itiaent  U)  crimia.'.l  ju.s- 
ti.f-  agencies  and  for  access  to  t  p  secret 
liilormali^.n.  A-^  a  general  piatier  accco;  f> 
suca  lulcimation  i..r  appointments  or  secu- 
rity cl-iarance-s  la  cnlv  permitted  .-ilter  the 
liidividual  to  whcm  the  laf  rniali  .i>  »pplies 
ha;,  pi',  cti  his  wrltleu  c  asent.  Where  auce  s  is 
rermliied  by  this  .se.tLio'i  lo  c.avi 'i-ion  ric- 
.  '1  mioraialioii.  i-.ny  Siich  inforn;inti.ia  whiclj 
has  l';;cmo  sealtd  Is  automatically  urscalc;!. 

0.;p  e.cpptl^n  to  the  c  >n.seal  requirement 
riivolves  b-.ckgrouad  iis' esli:»atioiis  by  the 
iPderiii  t;.)voriime;it.  S,'b.i;'Ctloii  204(c).  F'ed- 
cral  i..ve-' ii^atcrs  who  are  conductln'.j  the 
mot  r  oini»rehpnslve  "background  iJive.-tiga- 
llo.-^'-  ■  for  high  level  federal  apppliitmeats 
lan  u-e  r.  v/  airf.->i  rc.^-.rds  f.ir  the  develop- 
ment t  investigative  leads.  SincM^  this  Eectio.i 
pcrtni:-  access  t»  raw  arre.sts  for  "backgroun.d 
i:;vpsti(»fition  "  without  the  subject's  con- 
.seii*.  It  Ij  1  iteudPd  that  It  be  narrowly  con- 
.stri'Pd  ST  that  such  Infirmatlon  would  be 
uvsilab!e  only  for  'full  field  background  iu- 
vestltjntl->rs"  similar  to  ihcx'^e  cr.ndiu  ted  pur. 
.snant  to  section  ."libl  of  Executive  Order 
10450  on  'tecurli  y  Kequlrement.s  for  Govtrn- 
meni.  E  np'o^mtnt"  and  described  in  grcutPr 
dtli.il  in  Chapter  7^':>.  Subchi.iittT  2,  Scctlai 
2  :■>    -i  Hu-  Fe:!er;il  Personnel  Manual. 

Si'c\'io;i  205  prohibits  a/enc'".s  or  pcrsot  ■; 
who  lawiuily  gam  access  to  iiifwrmati..n  Iroin 
u.sinit  the  Mif.^rmation  for  a  purpu-e  or  from 
dlSce.aiaatlnt»  the  Information  iii  a  manner 
not    permitted    by    the    Istilsl.itlou. 

ScMfion  2f;C  is  b..scd  o.i  a  provision  con- 
tained in  Project  SE.\R<"Hs  model  ^t.^te 
Rtattttc  and  the  Mass.achu'-ett.s  pirist  records 
statute  It  places  limitations  on  access  to 
criminal  Jui-.tlctJ  lufoimatloii  via  categories 
other  than  naroo.  It  would  require  investi- 
gators to  gel  a  court  order  b.fore  gaining 
iKcp-.'^  to  a  ctlminal  Justice  d.iia  buak  by 
cjfTease — I.e..  a  piint-out  on  nil  pcr.sons 
charft-'^d  with  first  degree  burj-Iary  with 
certiiin  ph;sical  descriptions  or  withi  a  cer- 
tain mt.iu.t  onerandi  aud  from  a  certain 
geo^ranrlcivl  area.  Although  few  criminal 
Justice  data  banks  have  this  capability, 
yia-e  ri.sks  are  seen  to  tlie  riijht.s  of  data 
sTihJpfts  if  ti.c  com;)uter  were  used  routinely 
:is  a  substitute  for  the  experienced  and  cau- 
tious detective.  Obvtotisly.  permittliitf 
iinbrliled  access  to  comiuter  printouts  of 
names  ot  l.ndlviduals  based  on  racial  char- 
act/eristi  :s,  geogra-jliical  area  or  crime  (e.g.. 
per.:oiu  arrested  lor  engagUi'.;  in  unlawful 
demonstrations)  would  prctat  grave  policy 
and  constuutloml  questions. 

Src'ion  206  pro'lrtes  for  unlimited  class 
access  to  ft  data  bank  containing  cases  vihloh 
resulted  In  convictions  or  vv'here  charges 
are  still  jyendin?  but  where  the  charges  re- 
sult iu  a  dispasltion  in  tlie  defendant's 
favor,  a  special  Judicial  access  warrant  must 
be  o')t. lined.  Ac^ordinj;  to  the  commentary 
on  the  SEARfJH  model  statute:  "(the  provi- 
sion) is  modeled  on  the  provisions  which 
now  govern  wlretanplng  and  electronic  eaves- 
dropping. It  is  Intended  to  Interpose  the 
tuflgmcr.t  of  an  inr-artial  mat'istrate  to  con- 
trol tc.5  u.sage  of  ati  investigative  meihod 
th.it  may.  IX  misused,  create  important  haz- 
ards for  Individual  privacy." 

Si  clion  207  requires  every  agency  or  Infor- 
mation ssytema  covered  by  the  act  to  promul- 
Piits  regulations  on  security,  accuracy  and 
updating  and  sets  out  In  general  termi  what 
tlio.se  regulations  must  provide.  The  regula- 
tions must  provide  a  method  for  Informing 
ustrf  (ji  changes  In  disseminated  luforma- 
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tion,  including  an  audit  trail  of  individuals 
using  information. 

.A  new  subsection  (e)  has  been  added  to 
this  section  auihori/iag  the  Board  to  stispend 
iipplicuUon  of  tiie  provisioriiS  of  this  section 
or  Any  other  section  of  the  .let  with  regard  to 
iiifoi  Illation  collected  on  ov  before  the  effec- 
livr  d-i'.e  of  tlii.'S  Act.  Ihe  Board  is  authorized 
lo  suspend  piovitior.s  only  alter  it  ilnds  ihat 
"the  cost  of  impleiiien; alien  of  this  section 
omwf.ifehs  tlie  interests  of  privacy  which 
■.vould  be  .served  by  the  inip'emeiitation". 
It;  is  intended  that  the  Board  explore  all 
other  altcrdii'ives  before  actually  .suspend- 
ing a  provision  icjr  old  records.  Therefore, 
it  i."  intcnided  that  liie  provi.-ion.-  ol  tii. .  sec- 
tion might  be  more  loo.sely  construed  with 
regard  to  old  records  ratiier  than  a  i  ually 
suspeudiiitt  application.  For  px.impic.  sub- 
section Id  reqiiires  an  audit  'lail  of  records 
Inchidiiig  the  name  c.f  every  requestor  ot  a 
record  and  the  "nature  mid  purpose '  of 
the  request.  It.  might  be  argued  lo  the 
Board  that  it  would  be  too  burdensonic  to 
require  the  Identification  Division  oi"  the 
FBI  lo  go  back  and  actually  add 
the  ■'nature  and  purpose"  to  audit  trails 
of  old  records  where  the  Identity  of 
the  requestor  might  be  sufficient  to  tell 
•  hc^  agercy  by  implication  'he  "nature  and 
I'nrpcwe"  of  li'p  request.  O'oviously  some 
rotate  llcenbiug  a^t'^nctes  could  only  recjuest 
a  r.ip  sheet  for  one  puru'o.se  and  ii  the 
agency's  name  appears  on  the  audit  trail  the 
FBI  coxild  Rs.sume  tlie  letiucst  for  that  ptir- 
pose.  Rather  than  actually  suspend  the 
application  of  this  subsection  to  old  rap 
sheets  it  would  be  preferable  for  lhe  Board 
lo  permit  .such,  rexib'lity  in  its  applicaticti 
u>  old  files. 

Section  208  requires  every  agency  or  in- 
formation system  covered  by  the  act  to 
promuigatp  regula'ion.s  on  .sealing  or  purging 
of  information.  .Si'ch  regulations  or  proce- 
dures must,  provide  for  sealing  or  purging 
01  iiiiormation  wiiere  required  by  a  federal 
cr  a  state  statute  other  than  this  Act  or  by 
federal  or  state  court  order.  FHirthermore,  the 
.section  requires  that  each  agency  promptly 
setil  certain  old  conviction  records  unless  a 
class  of  ottenses  are  exempted  by  state  or  fed- 
eral law.  It  is  intended  that  sealing  a  record 
might  be  accomplished  by  moving  a  record 
ficin  a  routinely  available  status  to  a  status 
requiring  a  .special  procedure  to  gain  access. 
In  manual  systems  this  might  mean  moving 
a  record  from  open  flliug  drawers  to  micro- 
.tilm  while  in  automated  systems  a  record 
nugiit  be  considered  sealed  by  moving  the 
iiiformation  from  on-line  to  oiT-Iine.  An  index 
of  sealed  records  may  be  maintained  but 
access  to  the  index  would  be  limited  to  law 
enforcement  employees.  Records  can  be  un- 
.sealed  by  court  order  or  automatically  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  such  as  where  the  indi- 
vidual requests  review  pursuant  to  section 
209  or  where  special  acce.ss  Is  permitted  pur- 
'•'unnt  to  section  204  in  .screening  security 
clearances. 

Section  209  requires  every  agency  or  in- 
formation system  covered  by  the  act  to  es- 
tablish a  process  for  access  and  challenge 
of  incorrect  or  inaccurate  information.  Tlie 
section  .sets  out  what  those  regulations  must 
provide.  This  .section  should  be  read  along 
v.ith  Section  309  which  provides  court  re- 
view procedures  where  the  agency  fails  to 
comply  with  Section  209  or  any  other  pro- 
vi.sioii  of  the  Act. 

."^.rfionA-  270  a;irf  211  place  limitations  on 
•he  dis.semiuation  ol  criminal  justice  in- 
'•■Uigpuce  information  (Section  210)  and 
c'.iminal  Justice  iiivesiigative  informational 
iSecticm  211).  As  a  general  rule  such  infor- 
mation would  be  exchanged  between  criml- 
i.al  justice  agencies  only  where  a  "need  to 
know  '  pnd  right  to  know"  had  been  demon- 
.str.ited  by  the  requesting  agency  and  by  of- 
licers  and  employees  within  the  agency.  (See 
sub.seetion    210(b)    and    2n(b))    "Keed    to 


know"  and  "right  to  know"  means  that  the 
agency  making  the  request  must  establish 
that  It  is  conducting  an  investigation  as 
pMt  ol  its  responsibilities  In  the  admins- 
tratlon  of  criminal  Justice  and  that  it  has 
good  reason  for  needing  the  information  for 
the  investigation.  Within  the  agency  only 
these  employees  conducting  the  inve.-itigariou 
or  their  superiors  would  have  access  to  the 
incoming  Intelligrnce  or  ii-.v.:-.siigativo  in- 
jormation. 

Section  210  al.-o  provides  tlnit  iiiteliis-pticc 
•iiormation  should  be  collected  on  iiunvid- 
i:ils  only  if  there  are  grounds  existing  con- 
r.ecling  that  person  with  known  or  S-spected 
crimin.U  activity.  It  also  provides  for  rou'ine 
review  of  files  to  determine  whether  sucii 
•■grounds"  continue  to  exist  iSub.sprtion 
210(c)).  The  .same  section  also  provides  that 
intelllfrence  Information  on  an  individt:al 
may  be  di.sseminated  to  a  second  agpncy  only 
if  that  ngency  is  able  to  "point  to  sjr.ficific 
and  articulable  facts  which,  taken  together 
with  rational  inferences  iiom  these  facts, 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  i;-dividu3.1 
has  committed  or  is  about  to  commit  a  crim- 
inal act  and  that  the  information  may  bo 
relevant  to  thut  act."  (Subsection  210(.1>). 
This  language,  similar  to  that  contained  in 
section  201.  is  M-sed  on  the  Terry  case  ai^d  it 
is  intended  that  it  be  Interpreted  in  the  ^ime 
manner. 

The  .section  prohibits  the  entry  of  'rinii- 
nal  justice  investigative  or  intelligeii'e  in- 
formation in  an  information  system  which 
maintains  criminal  history  information. 
.Although  investigative  and  intelligence  in- 
formation may  be  automated,  remote  access 
to'  such  automated  systems  is  generally 
prohibit. 

However  the  bill  would  permit  the  main- 
tenance of  an  index  to  Intelligence  files 
which  could  be  accessed  by  remote  terminal 
from  outside  the  agency.  The  index  might 
maintain  the  name,  identification  record 
information,  criminal  history  record  infor- 
mation and  ether  public  record  information 
oa  individuals  upon  whom  more  complete 
intelligence  files  exist.  The  requesting 
agency's  request  could  be  referreti  auto- 
matlcallv  via  the  index  to  another  crimi- 
nal justice  agency  poKsessing  more  com- 
plete information  on  the  individual  In 
question.  It  Is  intended  that  this  index  be 
operated  in  such  a  manner  that  it  not 
undermine  subsections  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  210  which  provide  the  maintaining 
agency  \vith  a  right  to  review  all  requests 
for  access  to  its  Intelligence  flies.  There- 
fore, such  an  index  must  be  designed  so 
that  a  requesting  agency  Ls  not  automati- 
cally informed  of  the  existence  of  a  file  or 
the  name  of  the  maintaining  agency  but 
that  the  maintaining  agency  might  be  im- 
mediately and  automatically  informed  of 
the  request  .so  that  it  can  In  its  discretion 
respond  to  the  requesting  agency  If  it  de- 
termines that  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c)  and  (d)  have  been  met. 

Section  211  also  contalixs  a  provision  per- 
mitting an  individual  to  .see  his  own  inves- 
tigative file  where  such  disclosure  is  per- 
mitted under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  other  statutes  or  court  rules.  This 
provision  would  continue  the  practice  of 
discovery  In  criminal  cases  In  both  the  fed- 
eral and  state  CQiirts.  For  example  section 
3500  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  so-called  "Jencks  Act"  permits  disclo- 
sure to  a  defendant  of  prior  statemenT,s  by 
witnesses  to  the  police.  Section  209  would 
not  affect  that  type  of  disclosure. 

Although  intelligence  and  Investigative 
information  Is  generally  restricted  to  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies,  a  limited  exception  is 
permitted  for  intelligence  assessments.  It 
is  understood  that  an  intelligence  a*;sess- 
ment  Is  an  assessment  provided  to  a  govern- 
ment official  about  the  Impact  which  cer- 
tain Intelligence  information  will  have  upon 


tlie  operation.',  of  the  oflRcial's  agency  or  rs 
an  aid  to  making  official  decisions  withiti  his 
authority.  Intelligence  files  are  not  m.ade 
available  in  the  course  of  such  an  a^se- ;- 
meat  but  only  a  summary  of  the  co!Uti..s 
of  such  file.  Tile  e.xceptioiis  to  the  it'er.err! 
prohibitions  embodied  in  the  "as.se.ssmeiii' 
ro.e  .ire  to  be  aurrcwly  conjtiued.  Inior.ua- 
xion  saotild  Ue  made  avalluble  to  p:uc»te 
pcr-ous  only  where  there  Is  inuiar.eat 
dcUf-ev  to  tiuJr  life  or  propcity.  .Alsj  in- 
.L-iligence  siid  inve'tifeative  Infcnaatioa 
would  he  i.'.aiiable  to  nonciiniinal  jusii'.e 
iigen'.ifrs   pur-u.-»ni.  to  Section  204. 

1    Tl.L    III.      .*D-.U.-  tSTRAlI.l.N    PROVISIO.NS :    VT.':\- 

tATioj;s;   '  iviL  FFMLDiih:   cRiMiN.\L  pncii.- 

1  ':  S 

Tile  111  creates  a  cc  operative  Feo'Tal- 
Siate  adinini.-.,trotive  structure  for  ealorcp- 
meni  of  the  .^et.  Section  Ml  estaoli.he.s  a 
Cnminal  Justice  Information  Systems  Board, 
an  independent  agency  wuh  general  respon- 
.'-ibili'y  for  administratjon  and  enforcement 
Oi"  the  .Act.  The  Board  would  be  competed  of 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tii-e  and  two  other  Federal  agencies  with; 
iaw  enforcetnen'-  respor..sibilities.  plus  niiip 
other  members  nominated  by  the  Pre.-iucnt, 
with  the  advice  ai  d  corsent  of  the  Senate. 
Of  Liie  latter  nine  members,  feven  niu-t  bo 
representatives  of  state  or  local  criminal 
t"  'ice  agencies,  and  two  privaie  citire'is 
we!i  versed  in  const hutional  law  and  com- 
puter technology.  The  President  would  also 
designate  a  chairman  from  the  latter  nine 
memoer.s.  The  latter  nine  would  serve  sta^;- 
gpred  six-year  terms.  The  first  three,  tlie 
.At+oriicy  General  plus  the  members  ci^^ie- 
nated  by  the  Pi-esident.  would  serre  at  the 
pleasure  of  tlie  Pre.sidcnt. 

.A  thirteenth  member  is  alloc.ited  to  -Jie 
i.'diciary  since  these  criminal  Justice  in- 
formation Pvstems  are  also  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Judicial  function.  However,  be- 
c:iufe  cf  the  traditional  reluctance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  to  participate  in  such 
arriinventents.  perhaps  becau."'e  of  separation 
o:'  powers  concerns,  the  appointment  of  the 
thirteenth  member  is  made  dLscretionary 
V,  ith  the  Judicial  Conference.  The  reprtser.ta- 
tive  of  the  United  States  Judicial  Conferetce 
would  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

The  Board  wouM  have  the  authority  to 
i?>n;e  general  regulations  applying  the  Acfs 
policies.  Ir  could  bring  action.s  pursuant  lo 
Section  309  and  Lssue  cease  and  desist  order.3 
and  impcse  administrative  penalties  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  308.  It  would  supervise  the 
operation  of  the  interstate  information  sys- 
tem authorised  by  Section  307.  It  would 
conduct  audit.s  pursuant  to  Section  306,  ai-d 
would  have  other  necessary  enumerated 
powers,  as  well  as  authority  to  conduct  gen- 
eral studies  of  tniormation  svstems  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  C'ngress  fi.r  addi- 
tional legislatioii- 

Scction  302  authorizes  the  Board  to  lo::- 
dact  hearings  and  compel  the  attendaiue 
of  witnes.s.es.  The  Board  would  have  the  power 
to  enforce  it.s  subpena  in  Federal  Court. 

Scvlion  303  requires  the  Federal  Informa- 
li.jii  Systems  Board  to  issue  regulations 
which  implement  this  Act  At  least  60  days 
prior  to  their  promulgation,  the  Board  mu^t. 
refer  propasea  regu'.atioiis  to  the  Depaii- 
ment  of  Justice  and  lo  other  Federal  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies  for  comment. 

It  is  intended  that  the  notification  pro- 
visions of  this  section  be  followed  religiously 
and  tha'i,  dissemination  of  proposed  rules  be 
widespread.  The  provision  requires  advance 
notification  to  the  governor  of  each  state, 
any  individual  or  agency  in  each  state  des- 
ignated by  the  governor  and  by  any  organiza- 
tion  or  individual  requesting  the  Board  to 
be  so  notified.  It  Is  felt  that  there  is  a  .special 
obligation  upon  the  Board  to  notify  and 
consult  with  organizations  which  are  repre- 
senta*'"  e  of  state  and  local  criminal  ji:.-.  ice 
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fH->')icio£  and  informitifin  b.v^tjrns  su^h  a-s  t!ie 
Prnje  t  SEARCH  group,  the  Natloiial  Law 
Ftifr>r'.cr-.-;ci:t  Telec'jmniunkatlci.a  aystem, 
inii  the  Nitlor.nl  Conference  ol  State  Crlm- 
IiihI   Ju.;t!':e   ActmlnU'r.it^rs. 

Tt.c  Piard's  authority  to  issue  regulations 
U,  I'rr.ited  to  St-ite-treatpd  reiord'j.  la  the 
cr.rp  of  federal  oTeider  rccrirc'j?  and  fett- 
enVv  (.le-it^d  lntri;.vence  and  lnve'-tli,ative 
rc-ordj.  regulations  wjtild  be  IssiiPd  by  the 
r^f  ^I'le  I  upon  rr '•  -iii''.'n(i  ition  of  t!ip  fe.i- 
pr.il  ine.i  typrj  of  the  Board  ithf  A'torney 
G.-iera:.  the  twi  rresldentlal  cle^iignees  and 
the  representative  of  fhn  Judictal  Confer- 
ence) . 

Sictliiji  .704  reci-'ires  each  stat?  to  fstub- 
llsh  n  cer.'rnl  aUnUiii^tiative  nj;piir  -,  or  de.^- 
Ign.iU''  nu  existing  a-en:y.  wi'li  br  liid  ai- 
thcuty  to  oversee  and  rof^ulute  the  ope'-atioa 
of  Jiimintil  Justir-f  data  bnnks  iu  that  stat^. 
Tbi.-s  >  eccion  is  b.i<:t^  up^.n  the  concept 
ciuLoccfd  In  the  Project  bZARCH  m-idel 
statute  and  the  M.tsiAChu-.eiU-;  ttatutp.  B<-- 
t;lani:iji  twj  year  a:  t«r  fciiaftnieul  no 
iiifo'M.ation  systeui  or  ag*->icy  could  excluiuge 
liitoriuaticu  w.th  a  sy.-i.eiu  rr  age aty  iu  u 
ol.itc  whlcl»  has  not  creuteU  such  an  ateicy. 
The  .-.ystem  or  »jCiicy  must  by  that  tinje 
hiive  atioptfd  nil  the  rct-ulalions  required 
liy  tht:   iiile  II  or  e'.^iewl.ere  ii>   the  Act 

Section  303  ia  based  upon  a  iuig^esliou 
couiai-i«a  ia  thr-  tte.Tjit  of  the  Secretary's 
Acivi^.ny  Cominitlfe  on  A':ti>nat<>d  Per- 
o  .nal  D;iti  Sy-itenis  of  the  Depjutmeut  of 
Hea.i':.,  Educatltn,  uii;l  UehMe  I  requires 
fveiy  autiimated  uilaruuicton  sy^teui  c>j;- 
ereJ  by  ihe  Act  to  ^t.e  public  notice,  once 
nniiuaiiy,  of  the  type  of  iiao, mati(.u  it  col- 
lects and  dSsemiiiates,  Its  i^uurmi,,  piirpo.«), 
fiincfio-i,  adinlai.stralive  director  or  other 
perli'ieat  information.  It  also  requires  every 
new  .svste:n  cr  expasiried  svatom  to  !iive  pub- 
lic notice  before  it  bL-.L.mes  operitloual  so 
that  iiiLercsted  parties  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Cv-inment.  Section  3!)5  aUo  con- 
tains -u  provision,  b  i.sed  on  a  sugt;e.--tiui>  made 
by  then  Vice  PresiieM  Ford,  that  a  piiVMcy 
Impact  i:t.i'.emc:'.t  be  flIeJ  with  eath  new- 
expan;.c;a.  The  privjrv  Impact  statement 
wouia  require  the  a-;euty  proposing  cieatlon 
or  expa.i^ioM  of  its  data  bink  to  anticipate 
the  imp>,t  of  that  expanfion  tp  privacy  a:id 
.'e.  urlty  con,siderTtio:i=i. 

Sf'cti'jn  J(j6  requires  audits  of  systems  and 
af;encies  which  ixilect  and  disseminate  In- 
formation The  audits  are  to  be  t  ondiicted 
by  the  CrinUnal  Justice  Infi.r:n;ition  Sys- 
•cni<  Biard.  by  a  .=;t.ne  agency  created  or 
desl-':ated  pursuant  to  Sectiuu  304  and  by 
each  criminal  Justice  agency.  The  GAO 
would  have  overall  responstblUiy  tor  andlt- 
i'.\^,  as  well,  under  Se.tlon  311. 

Section  107  Is  a  gener:il  ^jranl  of  r»t;ihorlty 
permit ^l.g  the  Federal  Govevnmtut  to  op- 
erate an  liu^r^tate  crm.'.nal  Ju.tl.-e  ir.fortna- 
tlon  Kv-.tem  under  the  p.alljy  control  of  the 
Fcder-vl-.st.\te  bnnrd  However,  the  Federal 
r'.Ie  Is  carefullv  circiun.^cribed  Infonnation 
contilied  In  such  a  Federal  .sy.steni  Is  lim- 
ited to  a  simple  Index  cont.iining  the  sub- 
Joct^  name  and  the  fan.e  of  the  state  or 
;  -cnl  a!;er.cy  which  pos.-.e;<ses  a  more  com- 
plete file.  The  Criminal  Justice  luforma- 
':on  Sy.stema  Board  could  maintain  more 
complete  files  on  violations  of  a  criminal 
law   of  the    Dnlted   Stste'!. 


two  or  more 
States  or  violations  of  the  I..-V3  of  another 
•>.atlon  Only  persons  charged  with  felonies 
could  be  listed  In  the  dnta  b.'.nks.  If  a  ?tven 
State  lacirs  the  facilities  to  operate  an 
automated  information  system,  the  Criminal 
Ju^tlcB  Information  Systems  Board  could 
provide  the  facilities  for  a  period  of  Ave 
yenrs 

The  Board  would  have  th^-»  authority  to 
dpjignate  an  existing  federal  criminal  Justice 
utjency  such  as  the  FBI  to  perform  these 
functions  or  It  could  recommend  to  the  Con- 
^•resa  the  chartering  of  a  special  corporation 
or  organization  similar  to  the  Tenuesace  Val- 
ley Authority  to  operate  the  national  crimi- 


nal JusUce  li^X:rmatlon  system.  This  l.i'.t-r 
course  has  been  sug"estet_  by  a  number  of 
state  irimtnai  Justice  off-clals  as  the  bc.-t 
m:atis  to  a'comriiodute  the  stali»  intere.ts. 
Such  a  corporutiou  cotild  be  composed  of 
membLis  frorti  ta 'h  of  th.  50  tlat-s.  Of  cuii;-.;e 
whichever  t-oiirso  Is  foUc.,vcd.  either  the  ei.l.,t- 
i'li;  Inderal  ii^ejicy  or  the  cc.tparatioa  would 
have  to  be  uiider  fje  policy  ccutiol  of  the 
lii.'arrt. 

The  Bo\rd  wou'd  also  have  authority  l.i 
ULTerml'ii;  tiie  CJiteiU  to  whi^h  Uie  liationnl 
crlmi:.?.!  justice  iniormatlou  tyiilem  could 
operate  i(s  own  tEl'.cominunicatiuns  sjatsm 
or  I'fcly  upon  e-voitii-.g  beseems  .such  iw  the 
Matlonal  t^w  Eaforienient  Telcconiinunica- 
tiuiis  oysteiii  (NI.ETS).  Tl\-:re  hii.-  been  con- 
cern iiixjui.  re-cno  sugi^csiions  tiiat  the  Jus- 
tice !>:,■  part  merit  hi's  rtuthoriucU  the  Fe<icr.il 
Buicu.  o;  luveitipaiinn  to  fe.stabiish  il.>  own 
teleL>  inniUMi?ritlo'^>i  '.vsi^ni  wlUnn  th?  ^a- 
lioni'.l  Crime  laioi.itaiioii  byatwni.  it  woulJ 
be  picleiied  that  r-xlsting  slute-o.iscd  orga- 
iiiz;it.ons  >uch  es  Nl.BlTS  be  rc.icd  upon  in 
tlie  opcraiioii  oi  a  iu'.tion:ii  criminal  ju.-^tice 
infoi  1.1.1  tioii  sysicia  becai.se  uu  oveicou.ca- 
tr.^iion  ol  powers  and  rtspousibiliiy  in  the 
leneial  i;o.;-ruiueia  or  telecomauai.ciiUous 
would  be  uahealUiy  Had  in.giu  be  aa  map- 
prcpiiu'.e  eicroachnit-at  upon  st..:e  and  local 
l;i'v  en.'orcemeiit.  In  repv-ct  to  the  concept 
oi:  a  ieiierally  chi^-.tercd  corporation  and 
Boird  control  of  Ihi-  lelcconunuuioations  ."sys- 
tem t;ie  Ccinniittee  shares  the  view  oi  Rich- 
ard V  Plde  of  L?  A/. 

'•.  .  .  with  reF-pc-t  to  NLEIS  and  any  iii- 
tuj-e  developments  that  might  ocur.  as  far 
as  an  expanded  telecommunicatioiw  network 
fiir  Sfite  and  local  rr.Tilnal  jus'  c\  us  I  inJi- 
crtted  in  my  prepared  lestlmonv.  we  hcne\e 
that  ll'o  Project  SEARCH  nu<iel.  o!  a  policy 
board  with  an  executive  conimltl>.-e.  much 
the  same  as  is  .sn  ;ge.stfd  in  the  chairman's 
bii;.  W'.aid  be  a  very  'ppropr:  ive  vehic'e  for 
policy  rtet-ermiuation  and  regiirit'on  cf  ihii 
kuid  of  system. 

'There  is  a  danger,  when  any  single  agency, 
b?  :t  Federal,  State,  or  Ux  ii.  h:is  policy  con- 
trol over  a  network  ol  this  kind.  We  think 
the  re  .ponsibiU;y  hould  be  shared." 
All  of  Title  III,  iu  pi>rtloular  the  crcritlou  of 
the  Board  and  its  authority  over  a  national 
criminal  justice  lnf.>rmatlon  system  ai  d  the 
telecommunications  question  is  viewed  as  a 
m.^chauism  for  sharuiir  decisioi-.makinu  on 
these  issues  among  local,  state  and  f"dpr..l 
ae^ncies. 

This  pro',  i.'^ion  would  supply  the  missing 
but  nece'sspry  statutory  foundation  for  the 
Identification  Division's  Rap  Sh'.-t  Files  and 
the  Nittlonal  Crime  I'lformation  Center  or 
their  succe.ssors.  .Spc'ion  307  would  not  apply 
fr>  these  two  inf-rmation  systems  cr  any  in- 
formation '<ystem  until  the  Act  becomes  fully 
effertive  2  yenrs  nft;r  ena-tmer.t. 

Sfcfion  108  li.sts  certain  admlnl'strative 
actions  that  may  be  taken  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Information  Systems  Board  la  the 
event  that  a  criminal  justice  itiforniatioa 
system  !  •,  found  to  h.uc  vtola'td  any  pro- 
vision 01  the  Act. 

Scc'fou  j')9  provides  the  Judicial  machin- 
ery for  the  exercise  of  ihe  rights  t.raated  in 
Section  208  and  else^vhere  ia  the  Act.  Tlie 
aggrieved  individual  may  obtain  t>oth  in- 
junctive relief  aad  damages,  $100  recovery 
for  eich  violatlnn.  actual  and  general  dam- 
ages, attorney's  fees,  and  other  litigation 
octets  v.hether  violations  were  vilUful  cr 
negligent  An  "aggrieved  Individual"  covers 
aa  Individual  \ipcin  whom  Information  l-; 
maintained,  or  U---ed  la  violatloa  of  this  Act 
or  who  lo  doaied  acrc.^  tj  lu.'ormation  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  pursuant  to  sub.=fcclion 
203(d)  f:r  203(g)  or  any  other  section  of 
this  Acr  Aa  "aggrieved  hidivldual'  might 
also  l>e  a  person  requcu-d  i.i.  jrniation  in 
violation  of  sulxse^lion  209(C),  It  does  not 
rfCi'iiie   thut    the    ludlvid.-.nl    hae   S'lfTered 


.s>me  f  irther  harm  from  the  violation,  such 
as  los3  of  job  or  benefit.  In  order  to  have  a 
cau;e  jf  action.  It  Is  Intended  that  the  Board 
may  In  Its  dlycretioa  Intervene  In  any  case 
la  which  it  Is  not  already  a  pirty  and  i-e 
iu  sur-h  litl;;atlo;i  the  re.sult.s  of  any  audit 
it  niif^ht  have  cjnda,te>d  pu:-.uaut  to  Section 
a03. 

Nc.v  provision,  have  been  rddcd  to  the 
civil  i>'iuedies  section  which  would  liaiit 
iiuneccssary  lii'.ffi  tereiice  by  lititcanto  with 
legitimate  law^  eiuorremeut  r.ctlvitlC3.  Fir-t. 
tlie  section  now  j^ra. Ides  an  employee  of  a 
criniiiu'.l  Justice  agency  or  inl'ormation  .sys- 
tem cr  the  .agency  or  infr.iniiUtu  system 
w  itii  a  complete  ddfcn;;e  to  a  Uamage  a.ti,-)n 
wheii  Iu-  rcUes  in  good  faiili  upon  the  rcp- 
reser i.!.),,n  of  auoiiier  agDiicy  or  eaipioyc2 
that  ii'lcrmution  it  diisemi nates  i,  being 
liaarUed  i.i  compliaii.e  with  the  A.-t.  "J  his 
pr' "ision  w  juIU  avoid  tlie  imp-.ij.lloa  of 
llabiiiiv  in  cirovmstauces  where  it  would  be 
impu?s.ble  fjr  im  rgt-ncy  to  re':)gnize  that 
inforiiiitljn  it  re.eiies  or  maintains  is  not 
in  e:>:  tjrmlty  v  i-.h  t'le  Act.  rcr  e.xaovVs,  it 
wo. lid  ixculpite  a  tsle.onmiuiUcatiDiis  sys- 
t*Ti,  .vuch  a.s  tlie  National  Law  Eaforcemuit 
Tfcie  ii'niunicatii.ns  System  from  liab  lity 
lor  Inf.iruiathin  it  transmits  in  violation  of 
tlie  .\et.  Liability  In  that  circumstance 
siioiild  tall  on  the  atiency  whi-.h  enter;  the 
uiforui  tioa  in  the  teleconimuuications 
fcystem. 

Secpud,  tlie  Eettion  would  pr.jvide  that  a 
mere  violation  cf  thi.s  sectKni  could  n^t  be 
tlie  b.i-,1^  tor  motion  ij  suppreijs  evidence  la 
a  cr  nnnal  projeea.ng.  Of  course,  the  piovi- 
s:lon  doe?  net  limit  the  court's  gentra!  super- 
vi.^:iry  nitlKTiiv  to  •'upprevs  r.tdence  in  cir- 
cumst.'.nce.i  of  gro..<  viola. ion  or  in  cir'-um- 
staacc'.^  where  ti.e  violatian  is  of  coa.-titu- 
ticnal  dl!r.en.~>ions. 

Section  310  provider,  criminal  peinlties  far 
willful  violations  cf  the  A^*. 

Secli(n  311  provides  auMiority  tor  t'.ie 
Comptrol'pr  General  to  conduct  certain 
audita  and  studies  of  the  operation  of  the 
Bo.ard  on  behalf  of  the  Coiu-re.v^.  la  a  letter 
to  tlie  Subcommittee  requcstina:  Inclusion 
of  t!n^  provUitm  the  Comptroller  General 
s'ated  that  although  he  fh.iur;ht  the  Gen- 
eral A.-counting  Ofiice's  general  sti'.tutory 
authority  should  be  included  In  this  legisla- 
tion 'because  of  the  .seivsUlve  nature  of  the 
data  involved."  The  Comptroller  General  also 
siat«d: 

"While  we  fully  support  the  Intention  of 
both  bills  that  the  administering  exesutlve 
agencies  .should  bo  primarily  responsible  for 
properlv  managing  the  provisions  of  the  bills, 
we  aUso  believe  It  !.s  Important  that  a  .^peeific 
provisic^n  be  Included  In  the  bill  providing 
the  .means  for  an  Independent  congressional 
as.ses..ment  of  executive  agencies'  actions.  In 
this  way  the  Congress  can  hr.ve  better  as- 
surai\ce  that  the  detailed  audit  by  the  cxe.u- 
tive  agencies  are  adequate." 

A  pi  (.vision  almo.st  identical  to  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Comptroller  General  has  been 
included. 

Section  :!t2  provides  that  any  state  statute, 
.state  regulation  or  Federal  regulation  which 
nnpo.ses  stricter  privacy  requirements  on  the 
operation  of  criminal  justice  dr'.ta  banks  or 
upon  t>ie  exchange  of  Information  covered 
by  this  Act  takes  precedence  over  this  Act 
or  any  re^^ulatlons  issued  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 303.  The  Board  would  make  the  admin- 
istrative decision  as  to  whh  h  statute  or  reg- 
nla'ion  governs,  and  whether  a  regulation 
comports  with  this  Act. 

A  new  subsection  has  been  added  to  this 
section  nuthorlzlng  the  Board  to  suspend 
the  application  of  this  provlolon  with  regard 
to  Etate  records  maintained  at  a  federal 
agency  pursuant  to  section  307.  However,  the 
Board  could  not  authorize  such  suspension 
beyond  the  5-year  period  during  which  the 
federal  agency  may  maintain  state  flies  pur- 
■suant    to  section   ;i07,c>.   Furllurmnre,   this 
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provision  like  any  provision  can  be  sus- 
jMMided  with  regard  to  records  collected  on 
or  before  the  effective  date,  pursuant  to 
Mib.sectlon  207(e). 

SCi.tion  313  authorises  the  uppropriatlon 
Ol  such  funds  as  the  Congre.ss  deems  neces- 
sary for  tiie  purpo.~es  of  the  Act. 

Scciioii  '111  is  a  standard  .>e\e.-.tbill;v  pro- 
vision. 

Section.  315  repeals  a  lempumvy  a.iti.orr.y 
'.<-y  tlie  Federal  BuieiUi  of  Iiivestit;allon  to 
dliseminale  R.cp  ahcei-:  to  non-crir.iiim;  .,u,- 
uco  agencies. 

.''ection  3t('  makes  tiiis  Art  ellective  i-'o 
yi  ars  afler  its  enactment,  except  thii'  liie 
B;  .ird  can  suspend  the  applicatina  of  any 
jTOi ;.  ions  of  tiic  Act  in-  \ii>  to  one,  Rc^ditloiial 
vp:'r. 

S    14.-18— .^MXTi.  :.-iiv -bhv  ii    N   AN-.!  -   •:> 

The  Criiiiiiiiil  Justice  Ir.foriiir.tiou  Cc  .- 
irol  p.nd  Protcccicn  of  Priva.-y  Act  o!  Iti'.'-l  i^ 
dc^ifried  to  provide  jninimv.'n  s^alidards  lor 
the  ex';nai:^e  of  cri'nin.i)  Ju^llce  iafori.iatioa 
m  crder  to  ensure  tlio  accuracy  and  com- 
pletenc-s  of  the  inforniati'.in  and  t.j  protect 
lite  rights  of  privacy  of  individuul^  who  are 
t'le  subjects  of  that  tiuornialion. 

Section  101  contains  ti'<e  lincliiigs  .t'lCl 
-tates  the  has:-,  for  coi'tires-ioncvl  action.  It 
rpccigni.;es  the  iiece---itv'  of  c.xclianges  oi  in- 
toiination  an.oiiLT  cri.niiia'  j-.^'rtlcs  i.ftcitcic^. 
bu.  notes  the  potcnil.il  lor  iiifriagement  of 
individual  riglifs.  if  tin.  information  itself 
!••■  Inacctirate  or  liu'oinpleie.  or  it  l.s  ex- 
(1  ."inged  in  an  irrespo.nsible  Planner.  Ac- 
knowledging the  primary  role  cf  the  Stales, 
it  nevertheless  emphasizes  the  intercon- 
nected role  of  federal  and  State  criminal 
ji'-'icc  informal  ion  .-y'.iem^.  It  lelies  on  tlie 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  Litcrstuto 
c'lnmeree  in  informal ioit  r.nd  to  Inipose  re- 
.•^trictlon-  on  State  and  local  crimifit;  justice 
agencies  fceiving  fedei-.d  lupd^  or  other 
benefits. 

Section  102  dciiuc-  -'ur.c  .>■  ..►;■•-  ke>  ie)'m.- 
i'.--cd  in  tiie  bill,  nichont'!-  '""  i-'l  itrm.i  arc 
vpeolficaiiy  dclined. 

"Arrest  record   l.'ifon'iaticpi,"   i,>  defined  lo 


I'flude  only   that   data   on    a    i;. pical 


'rap 


>heet"  which  indicates  aa  rtrrest  cr  inlciatlon 
of  charges  but  does  not  sl-ow  the  di-pc^-i'ioii 
cf  those  charges. 

"Automated"  is  defined  ii.-  the  v.tilizr.tiuti 
of  computers  or  data  processing  equipment. 
Mo  preci.se  lines  are  drawn  between  fully 
manual,  seml-atitomated  and  fully  atito- 
mated  systems.  This  Is  lelt  to  Individual 
agency  regulations  and  pi-ocedures  based 
on  the  partlctilar  charactcrlst;cs  of  tlie  sys- 
tem covered. 

"Correctional  and  release  inicimation"  Is 
defined  to  Include  reports  prejiared  on  aa  in- 
dividual at  variotis  stages  of  the  criminal 
Justice  process  from  bail  to  parole.  It  includes 
medical  and  psychiatric  reports  as  v  ell  as  the 
n-ore  topical  correctional  data. 

"Criminal  record  Inform.ation"  is  dellncd 
a.s  thfit  "rap  sheet"  data  which  .--iiowi  a  dis- 
position of  charges.  Thus,  "ar.est  record  In- 
formation" and  "crhninal  record  informa- 
tion" are  mutually  exclusive  terms  dlstin- 
gnish.ed  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  dl.'-;- 
positional  In'orniation. 

"Criminal  Justice"  is  drfijied  to  in.-lude 
the  v.holc  rar.ge  of  funci.oa-,  coaeerned  with 
crime,  Ironi  protective  me.isures  to  prevent 
the  tommi'-'sion  of  crimes  through  the  re- 
1-abiIitation    of   convicted    persons. 

"Criminnl  Justice  agency  '  Includes  police, 
rro.,ccutors,  courts  and  corrections  as  well 
a?  a  ntimber  of  aurallary  services  performed 
by  governmental  agencies.  It  Includes  not 
or.ly  tliose  governmental  units,  .such  as  police 
f'.cpiirfmcnt.';  or  di.strlct  attorneys'  ottlces, 
v.hose  m..-ijnr  function  Is  criminal  Justice  but 
.'iio  .<;ubun!ts  of  agencies  which  perform 
criminal  Justice  functions.  Thus,  the  Crim- 
inal Section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  U.S    Departme-it  of  Ju.stlce  v.ould  be  a 


"criminal  Justice  agency."  Similarly,  the 
Antltioist  Division  of  the  Department  ol  Jus- 
tice or  an  Inspector  General's  Office  which 
is  conducting  a  criminal  Investigation  in  a 
particular  case  would  be  a  "criminal  Justice 
agency"  for  pui-poses  of  that  ca;e  even  if 
its  primary  function  Is  civil  In  nature.  Agency 
is  not  used  in  any  rigid  .sense.  An  '  organized 
crime  strike  force"  composed  ol  memoer.s  of 
various  agencies  would  nrveitheie.s  be  a 
"criminal  Justice  agency'  wi'l.in  liie  tneua- 
ine  of  the  bill. 

"Criminal  justice  Informal^.')'  is  ;hc*  all- 
encompasiiiig  term  lor  the  vajious  types  of 
information  defined  sepfirai'"-!y--,'trre^i  record 
inform.ttior-.  criminal  record  liiformaiion. 
crimm.al  Intcllicence  and  :n- fstig.;tive  in- 
lorniation  and  coiiecon  -.id  leU-K-e  in- 
tormaticn. 

"Criminal  justice  iiiu-ri.-ence  inff  ;nia- 
tioii"  iacluder  inf.irmaiivm  collected  to  i.ntic- 
ipi»i.c  or  monitor  possi'jl-;  criminal  activiiy 
as  distinguished  from  the  ii:vest:gatioa  oi 
rpecifio  crlmiartl  act.-;  whicli  iiaw:  al'iauy 
(Tcurred. 

•C'rimiiv..!  justiie  iave.stigati'-e  informa- 
tion" Is  that  date,  compiled  ii'  determining 
who  committed  a  spe,"iJic  crime  and  compil- 
ing; evidence  to  prove  guif . 

"Disposition"  is  defined  to  inelu^ie  all  hc- 
ilons  v.hlch  might  terminate  a  crinr.nal  pro- 
ceeding at  irnv  stage  beginning  from  -he  time 
of  ari'e.^:t.  It  also  iucludes  indeiinite  post- 
ponements of  charges  b:ised  on  pretri.il  di- 
version or  Incompetence  to  stand  trial.  The 
terms  used  are  intended  to  be  descriptive  of 
various  adiotis  which  might,  la  different 
.'-1ar.es.  be  listed  in  diilerent  te  •n.i;  they  are 
not  words  of  art. 

"Expcutivp  Order'  is  limited  to  ilio^e  .ic- 
tions  of  a  Chief  Executive  which,  under  (>x- 
i.-jfinj;  authorities,  have  tlie  force  of  law.  It 
does  not  confer  any  power  to  is^-ue  executive 
orders  where  t'nat  power  does  not  alie;i.dy 
exist.  Sucli  orders  must  be  in  some  pprr.t-^.- 
nent,  published  form:  a  memorandum  from 
a  Governor  to  a  Chief  of  Police  which  Is  not 
p-ubliely  available  would  not  be  e!jri.ir,pa..ded 
in  the  tleflnltion. 

"Law  enforcemput  agency  '  is  defined  with 
reference  to  ngencles  on  whom  the  arrest 
ir^ower  has  been  conferred  by  Ir'a-.  Witil"  in 
.'ome  states  that  may  include  prcsectitors 
or  others,  the  term  Is  to  be  normally  tmder- 
stood  as  referring  to  those  perfo-n  ni;^-  p.- lice 
functions, 

"State"  Is  defined  broadh-  to  ijiclude  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
territories  as  well  as  the  fifty  States, 

Section  103  sets  forth  the  coverage  of  the 
bill.  Subsection  (a)  specifies  that  all  federal 
criminal  Justice  agencies  are  covered  and 
those  State  or  local  agencies  which  are 
funded  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  federal 
government.  In  addition,  criminal  Justice 
agencies  exchanging  Interstate  infcrmation 
are  covered  as  well  as  all  agencies  which 
exchange  information  wiih  federal  agpncie-, 
federally-funded  State  or  local  agencle.i.  or 
interstate.  In  the  latter  case,  the  bill  applic" 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  exchange.  Thus,  a 
police  department  which  maintains  numer- 
ous records  of  its  own  p.nd  also  exchange.- 
some  information  with  the  FBI  mtjst  com- 
ply with  the  bill  In  the  handling  of  infor- 
mation sent  to  the  FBI  or  received  from  it. 
but  Is  not  obligated  to  comply  wi'h  the  bill 
with  respect  to  Information  which  It  col- 
lects and  uses  solely  within  the  department. 

Subsection  (,b)  excludes  certain  types  of 
information  from  the  application  of  tiie  bill. 
Public  Information  such  as  cotirt  opinl  ■■!;.', 
court  proceedings  and  police  blotters  re- 
main public  and  are  not;  subject  to  tlie  re- 
strictions In  the  bill.  Motor  vehicle  or  pilot 
license  registries  which  are  maintained  for 
licensing  purposes  by  departments  of  trans- 
portation, motor  vehicles  or  similar  .iccns- 
ing  agencies  are  not  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions In  the  bill,  Hov>-pi-»-r,  rfi-i'ds  o''  r-:irT;c 


of<;ise.=!.  SMcii  as  manslaughter  or  driinl-: 
driving  which  are  maintained  by  criminal 
Justice  agencies  remain  subject  to  the  bill. 

Military  Justice  records  remai.iing  lit  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  exempt  from  t.ic 
bill  if  "absent  without  leave"  or  other  mili- 
tary justice  information  is  transferred  to  :i 
federal  or  Sato  agency  other  than  tit"  Dc- 
fensp  Depi.rtment  it  be'^omes  subject  to  tlic 
bill.  .Similarly,  criminal  Ju.stice  informi'.ti.Tn 
evehangecl  with  the  Department  of  Defen-e 
is  subject  to  th"  bill. 

S.  i:i--ticril  and  a.ir.l\tical  reports,  su' h  as 
t'lP  Uriforra  Crime  Statisfcs  are  iiot  sub- 
let' t  >  -hp  t;iil  siri-e  indivld'i,'!  ofle.K'f  i  -  are 
not   ;df-ntilied. 

.'.ni^oiuicpi->->e'rs  cf  executive  clemency  iti- 
'  .x-mpted  frr  nl  the  bill  and  mpy.  tnerelore 
disclose  t>:p  names  of  persons  pardoned  r.i.c 
■'>.:('  undorlvii;),'  ofense  for  v.lji-h  ihey  v.-er;- 
p.irdoned. 

inie!lii;er..-<.-  or  i?ivest:gative  i.ifor'ijiii'- .. 
v'.nich  tl.e  President  has  determined  m;i~t 
'.'f  Ippt  spcret  to  protect  the  national  de- 
fpi'se  or  to  advance  forelfn  policy,  such  as 
inuttpr'-  classified  pursuant  to  an  E.xecutl-e 
O'-dt  r.  L"  exempt  frctii  ttie  bill  Compare  .5 
U.S.C.  552(b)  (1). 

Ti'ie  II  cf  the  bill  specific"  the  ba-ic  re- 
'itrlctlons  en  the  exchange,  dissemination 
iTtcl  use  of  criminal  Jitstlre  Ii;formatlc:t  and 
Int.'-'O.ses  cert.iin  cbliga-ions  on  criminal  J  i- 
lice  agencies. 

Section  201  (u)  intp.-ises  the  basic  oblig.i- 
(ion  on  fill  crimir.iil  Jt:.=tire  agencies  tc-- - 
erert  by  the  bill  to  comply  with  Its  pro"i- 
.sions.  It  r;'quircs  th.tt  each  agency  l..^t,:- 
published  regtilaticn'',  aJiCr  compliance  v  ith 
tormal  rule-making  ptocedures-.  In  the  ca.-e 
of  i'^-dcr.'.l  a;;e:icips  lliis  would,  of  cc.ursc ,  r« - 
fjulre  fornuil  r-.tlemaking  under  l>ie  Ail- 
miai^.tn.Tlvc  Procedura  Ac'.,  5  U.S.C.  551  et 
tecj.  The  reguluiions  must  identify  the  i;  - 
Kiiniation  j\ stems  ninirjtained.  iaipcse  .m 
r.liliatatik'e  obligation  lo  comply  "Ailli  tiu 
provisions  ;;f  Jie  bill  and  with  tiie  rcgu^- 
ilons  and  procedures  '.'.  hich  Impleiacm  ii , 
specify  the  limits  on  dissemination,  t/.- 
cliar.vje  and  u-e  of  inlcrmation  under  ihi 
pic^isions  i;f  the  bill,  otlier  applica'ole  Ijw- 
I'lid  re^rulations.  and  provide  udnmii..,tiuti- c 
siii.etlons  for  noncompliiitice. 

In  ii.ldition  to  tlie  public  regulatioiiw,  .sub- 
!-fcclion  (b)  requires  eacli  agency  to  adoji; 
nii^re  detmltd  internal  operating  proceaun 
lo  aciiieve  certain  goals.  Since  these  pn- 
cedures  liLiy  specify  secviriiy  precaution.-  ;: 
some  detail,  they  would  not  be  availe'ilc  t., 
tile  pttblic.  Tiie  procedures  must  indiCii'e 
liie  mecliaul.-j:n  to  be  u.3ed  within  the  ajenc;. 
to  i>re\ent  unauthorized  access  to  infom.u- 
tiij.i  or  the  dissemi.ialion  to  uaautliorii-.eci 
!i;,cr.>.ics  c;r  indlvldu.ils.  'Wiiere  appropriate 
the  procedures  must  also  restrict  the  cl..  - 
semination  of  correctional  and  lelease  u,- 
furui.it  iun.  limiting  It  to  cririiianl  ju-.ticr' 
agencies,  t.gcncies  entitled  to  receive  it  fo; 
en-ploy  meat  purp.o.se.-  pursuant  to  -.cctiui. 
;?0.'i.  individuals  astistiug  in  tlie  re'aabllitii- 
lioa  of  i  idividuals  as  permitted  ia  scctu..! 
20!i,  riid  the  Individual  hi.n.i-elf.  In  t'at  c-. 
of  tlic  individiuU,  lie  is,  authorized  to  rece.is 
eoriectloiti.!  and  relea'c  infcrmatioa  oi.l'  'i. 
tiie  extent  permitted  by  o'her  statutes  oi  .  • 
court  rule  c.r  court  order.  Tlius.  a  fedtra. 
prisoner  wonld  not  have  iintom.itic  access  i  i 
a  pre-.entonce  report  in  his  correctionr.l  lih 
r.nlt  ss  the  cotirt  aiithorl:'r-d  access  undei  ■:.•- 
Federal  Rules  of  Cr!nilii;il  Procedure. 

Sibscctlon  (c)  addresses  tlie  specific  prob- 
lem of  pre-arrest  use  of  arrest  reco:d.s 
which  show  no  di-^poiitioa  of  the  earlier 
rharj^ps.  It  requires  afecitcles  to  adopt  prc- 
cedures  to  prevent  Improper  use  of  the  ar- 
rest Information  In  these  circumstances.  The 
s'.ibsectlon  merely  underscores  existing  law, 
namely,  that  a  prior  arrest,  standing  alone, 
does  not  provide  probable  cause  for  a  subse- 
quent crrc-'t.  It  Is  not  Intended  to  add  or 
rictrn.  t    fiojn    the   prr-.sC'tt  .-luthorlty   cf  laT 
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euforcenieiit  officfr.-*  to  detain  or  jtiiest  ^is- 
pe^'ted  persons.  Where  arrest  record 
information  is  obtuiued  from  another  crimi- 
nal J'l.-tice  ai^encv  la  this  pre-arrest  sltua- 
'.10  ;.  rocords  of  that  exchange  leirher  writ- 
ten or  on  rornputer  tapei  must  be  maln- 
-rtinecl  for  tliree  years  by  tb.e  a^jercv  receiv- 
i.ig  the  arre:-r  record.  Periodic  audit  of  these 
r-.'ord-.  i.s  recjiiired  to  eu-^iire  ii>.:ii  tlie  ar- 
••"it  record  mfornuitioii  is  not  being  u.?ed 
improperly.  While  it  was  no'  ron-iuered  fea- 
sible to  require  a  .«inillar  midit  trail  for  ar- 
rent  records  used  -Aithin  -he  a-emy  mnin- 
tiilnint;  them,  the  ajiencv  i?  iincier  an  obltga- 
'lun  to  adopt  .^oiiie  iirlir.'nn' ive  mei'^i'es,  stjch 
<•■-,  'Mining;  p:ogr:ini.~  direi'ives.  ui  uti-.er  ap- 
Diopriate  pro<  dun.  .  whirh  are  dc  iijned  i-i 
pieveiu  abue. 

Snbseciion  lOi  requires  Lli.it  i'tfc.rm«tioti 
virifcinailv  obfal!ied  from  a  foreign  (;"verii- 
H!.-!!!.  but  included  in  a  cr-.nunal  Insace  in- 
-•onnaion  8'.stem  -iibjec  to  tiie  bill  be 
haadlt-a  m  the  same  manner  a.s  inrornia'ion 
ji.-neratea  within  tlie  Uni'ed  Slates  The  bill 
does  nor  prohibit  e.vcluin^cs  ol  criniitml  Jus- 
ii''e  information  with  lorelKii  >;overnment.s 
or  international  tir^.uiiyatlons  eiiber  pur- 
suant to  treatle.s  or  ai;rcenien(s  or  on  aa 
r/c<  'ioc  basis.  It  requires,  however,  that  the 
ayeiicv  In  the  United  Sirt'es  undertake  to  see 
that  the  foreign  at-.ency  receiving  the  In- 
fonnalioa  uses  it  in  a  manner  consistent 
•'  iih  the  principie.-  of  the  bill. 

Section  202  permlis  ti-.e  u^e  of  wanted  per- 
-•  n  information  for  any  criminal  justice 
purpo.-e  and  the  use  of  identification  m- 
:)'matioa  for  any  lei;i.inia'e  purpo.se  Thus, 
wanted  posteiv-  may  be  published  ai.d  pos!ed, 
mui;  sh(jts  may  be  sho-.wi  to  poteritial  wit- 
nesses, and  hat;>>rprints  innv  be  used  to  iden- 
<:iy  crash  victims  Hov.ever.  a  nngerprlnt 
'•'Wd  v^hicn  contains  arrest  record  informa- 
'.'"11  'nay  be  exchanged  or  di.s.setn!n.ited  only 
':nder  tlie  same  procedures  as  o'hor  arrest 
!e(ord  information.  The  .sec  tun i  also  ex- 
rilains  that  tlie  n.-^e  of  aa'onia'ed  fugitive 
i>r  stolen  property  fjlea.  such  as  tho.se  maln- 
•ained  by  the  NCir.  I.s  not  re>iti-l,  ted  bv  the 
:iinitations  on  direct  acres;  u,  autfiinated 
•  vsiems. 

Section  20:-;  of  the  bill  dea!^  oi.Ic  -Aiih 
a  ito>nated  .svs'enis.  Ii  requires  that  ex- 
viianue:.  between  ai,encips  bv  means  of  data 
;  rocessins;  ecitilnment  lie  ^r  i-erned  by  a  :"<r'- 
mal  written  agreement  speclfvlns  securitc 
.irranKi-meuts  and  similar  matter.";  necessar- 
.o  protect  the  information  Uithtn  an  .•■joncv 
vroiedures  mu.st  be  adr.pt'd  » ->  ensu.o  that 
a.-rest  record  information  and  criminal  rec- 
o!d  informaiiou  In  a  connriier  is  aornu'llv 
artessed  only  by  a  specific  identifier  How- 
ever It  is  recognized  that  tliere  mar  be  in- 
.^Mnces  in  which  this  is  not  alua--  possible 
1'-e  agency  should  .specify  m  its  procedures 
t'lose  cucumstancos  in  which  ,i  specific  Iden- 
'itier  IS  not  feas.ble  Spe  itl  precautions  are 
required  in  connection  v.itb  remote  tc- 
mii.als  III  patrol  cars  or  CTried  by  paP-o! 
orhcers.  .Accordingly,  a  specific  audi-  trail  Is 
required  to  prevent  abu.-e  of  .>utom;-ted  in- 
formation   by  patrol   units. 

Section  2(l4(a)  permits  th°  di-..semifH!ion 
of  criminal  record  intormation  to  noncrim- 
.;'!  Justice  apencies  In  the  circumsiancrs 
atuhorl/ed  by  ti>e  bill,  such  a.s  empkmneat 
in  certnm  agencies,  and  where  authori?ed  by 
•  .tne  other  federal  or  state  s^itute  or  exec- 
u'ue  order  For  example  a  criminal  justice 
:.H'eacy  could  make  criminal  record  informa- 
tion available  to  a  school  board  if  there  's 
an  appropriate  statute  or  the  Governor  u- 
s'les  an  Executive  Order  to  this  elTec-  The 
bil!  does  not  authorize  this  directly  ho-v- 
ever:  the  action  of  the  politically  re^spou- 
.-;!)le  officials  at  the  State  level  k,  required. 
Section  204(b)  permits  a  noncriminal  Jti^- 
•■•e  agency,  authorized  bv  statute  ir  e.xecu- 
:.ve  order,  to  obtain  arrest  record  informa- 
■  ■■<n  it  the  Individual  arrested  has  been 
;  .rinallv  charged  and   the  ch-.r^-?   vi.ws   died 
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wi'lim  ttvphe  months  of  tlie  date  the  i'lfor- 
mation  was  requested  or  there  is  affirmative 
evidence  indicating  that   the  charge  l.s  still 
pending  atler  that   time.  Older  arrest  infor- 
mation   that    does    not    .show    a    disposition 
v.ould    not    be   available   unless   the   statute 
auihori/iuri    access    states    specifically    tliat 
access  is  permitted  regardless  of  the  age  of 
the    record.    Any    arrest    rctord    inforinalion 
obtmned    bv    a    noncriminal    Jtistice    uueu'-v 
must  be  used  or.Iv  for  the  purpose  for  which 
It   WH.s  orlyinally  obt.nned.   Thus,   ji-i   arrc-t 
re'-ord   of    an    individual    obtained    fur   em- 
ployment,  scrennins;   could   not    bo    used    in 
t'e.iv    fhe   li. dividual   a   license,   or   revoke   a 
llceii.se.  An  arrest  recird  obtu'.t.ed  bv  a  non- 
criminal jnstne  nt<eniy  may   be  rei-xi.ied  in 
us  files  only  so  lontr  as  is  necesqarv  to  ac- 
compltsli  the  original  purpo.se.  e.i;.,  the  nvK- 
inq  (!.'  an  emplovment  decision    Thereafter  it 
mu-t  be  returned  to  ihe  agency  from  v.hirh 
it    wns    olitaliu'd    or    de.-'rovecl     Should    the 
sfme  record  he  ri-qiiired  at  a  later  time.  ii 
can   be   obtained   by   a   new    request    to   tn" 
'■riinina!  justice  agency. 

A  noncriminal  liLstice  aj;ency  entitled  to 
obtain  nriest  rcord  or  criminal  record  in- 
formation has  a  duty  to  put  the  individual 
on  notice  that  thi.s  type  of  Intorination  about 
him  may  be  requested.  Individual  notice  m 
each  mbiaiice  ls  not  required  .,o  l^ng  as  the 
employment  application  form  or  llren.se  ap- 
plication form  Itself  mditates  that  this  type 
•  )f  ItUormation  may  be  requested  concerning 
the  individual.  .\t;e!icies  which  have  atithor- 
Itv  vo  m:'.ke  conriacnig  c!.e-ks  on  li\e  records 
;a"  tlieir  empluyees  or  others  inu-t  lind  some 
mechanism,  such  as  an  employee  bulletin,  lo 
e:i.nire  tli.it  all  thu.se  whose  records  may' be 
obtained  are  aware  of  that  fact. 

Sectlfin  12041  d)  contains  a  .spe<'ific  .stat'i- 
toi>  autii'irizati'Ui  for  the  Immigration  and 
N^tur.i Illation  Service  and  the  Departmeni 
of  State  to  obtain  the  criminal  Ju-tlce  lu- 
iormatioa  about  individuals  that  i.s  neces- 
sarv  to  enforce  the  immigration  law.s.  How- 
ever, they  must  adopt  specific  procedures  to 
en.si.ie  that  arrest  record  iuformation  is  used 
ai  an  hive.sUgailve  lead,  and  that  anv  ad- 
verse decision  ba^ed  on  arre.-t  record  i'iif<ir- 
imition  i.s  reviewed  at  a  supervi..i.ry  level  be- 
fore a  fln.^l  dPcLsion  is  made.  The  agencya 
ow  n  procedures  would  specify  the  appropriate 
le\ei  of  review. 

A  similar  statutory  au'liorii^aiion  is  pro- 
vided for  the  Treasury  Departments  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  diatoms 
Service.  Iiuernftl  Revenue  Service,  and  Ot- 
fice  of  Fo-e'«n  A.sset,s  Cmtrol  wiiKh  have 
mixed  civil  and  criminal  functioivs  and  have 
specialized  needs  for  crimin.a  Justice  in- 
forinaiioti  in  order  to  carry  out  tlieir  statu- 
tory duties  AKain.  tlie  Treasury  Department 
IS  required  to  adopt  procedures  to  preve  it 
the  abiise  of  arrest  rc?r>rd  ii^ formation. 

Tlie  Drui-r  Enforcement  Administration  of 
tiie  US.  Deparfmetit  of  Ju-.tice  would  be 
authorized  lo  dLvemmate  criminal  record 
infoimation  (but  not  arrest  record  informa- 
tion) to  re^'i,tered  drug  maaufacturers.  The 
mannfacturer.s  tafm.selves  are  not  authorized 
to  obtain  the  infurmatlon  frcni  any  other 
source  except  public  record.s. 

Seel  ion  2i)4  (t;)  requires  agencies  !o  adopt 
procedures  relatuig  to  reseaich  access  to  ar- 
rest record  information,  criminal  record  in- 
formation and  correctional  and  relea.se  infor- 
mation. Agencies  are  not  required  to  permit 
re.^earch  by  outside  aource.'^.  but  If  they  do 
not,  thl,  must  be  specified.  If  research  is 
permitted,  speciric  ai:reement«  must  be  en- 
tered laio  between  tiie  ajtency  and  the  re- 
searcher lasunai^  the  coatidentiahty  and 
soLurlty  of  the  ii.formaiion  and  providint; 
^mctioas  for  the  violation  of  the  a-'reemea^ 
Scibsectloa  ih)  recognizes  that  tlicre  are 
.-omc  private  orKaal^attoas  '.vhlcii,  by  ayree- 
meat  wUh  criminal  Justi  o  agencies  per- 
form criminal  Justice  fimctlons.  For  example 
the  VEiRA  In.-titute  performs  the  ball  Bf  luy 


fuiu'ion.s  for  the  Ci'v  of  New  York  by  agree- 
ment with  the  city.  It  permits  these  orga- 
alzations  to  obtain  criminal  Justice  infor- 
matioa  tlirough  the  criminal  Justice  agency 
with  which  they  have  an  a.'reement'  'ihe 
attreenient  nuust  restrict  the  iKse  of  the  in- 
formauoa  and  iiiiare  its  .securitv  ;aid  i onh- 
deutfaiity.  provide  fcr  adequate  rci  oid  keep- 
i")'.  and  require  termia.itinn  of  ti;e  agicenieat 
tor  failuie  to  comply  with  these  r^qulre- 
men  s. 

Aanour.ceincM  of  uTCat.  comic; ions  and 
Minilar  :,iat;es  of  the  cnmiiirtl  justice  process 
lo  the  pr.  ,.s  i^;  allowed  under  subsection  (i) 
as  are  annoiinceineius  ol  the  correctional 
Stat  ,.  .1  a.i  i:.tfi-idnai  eq.  on  lurlOiiph  on 
parole,  etc..  and  ni-.A  dfvclopmcnts  in  the 
(our.sa  of  ai.  i.u  ".  <iga>ion.  The-o  announcte- 
mfa"i  nmst  be  related,  however,  to  event.s 
'h.u  sue  on-goai-.  r..tt.er  thtin  to  past  hi.  turv. 
Thu.-i.  the  anioimcement  ot  an  arrcat  .shot'd 
he  mr.dc  within  a  f,.v  day.s  of  its  occurre.ac. 
n.'.t  live  y- ars  la.er.  While  pa.st  crimin.al  his- 
tory i.s  not  to  be  volunteered  to  the  pubiic, 
Ii.  Is  permi.ssible  for  a  cnnaaal  justice  agencv 
to^coafirm  certain  matler.s  of  public  record 
liaormation  upon  .'^^pecific  Inqulrv.  If  tl  e 
pi-'.ss,  or  any  member  of  the  public  should 
inquire  dircctlv.  'Was  Joe  Smith  arrested  by 
your  Department  on  July  15.  1941."  and  that 
fact  con  be  a.scrrr.ained  from  a  notice  blotter 
or  .Minllor  record  of  entry,  a  criminal  Justice 
at;oiicy  m  ly  c   ntirm  it. 

SecUoa  2(.)5  authr.rivt.,  the  dis.semination  of 
ciimin.'.l  Justice  inform-ition  for  certain  eni- 
plovmetit  ptttp:j.scs.  Such  information  ni?.y 
be  exchaii-cd  amoni;  criminal  justice  a^ea- 
clcs  In  coinic'tion  with  the  emplovment  of 
Individuals  by  those  agencies.  Similarly  in- 
formation na.v  be  provided  to  the  luWnat- 
Ing,  cf>nlirmlnt;  or  appointing  authority  of 
Federal,  State  rr  local  goverunienus  in  con- 
nection with  the  appointment  of  criminal 
jurtlce  a'..eiicy  execuches,  judy.-s  or  mom- 
bern  of  flip  Comml.sion  on  Crimiim  Ju.stic" 
Information  which  would  be  established  by 
the  bill.  With  respect  to  t;ei,eral  emplovment 
la  criminal  JustUe  agencie.^:,  there  is  a  re- 
q-ilremcnt  that  the  Individuals  be  put  on 
no'lce.  that  siu  h  information  will  be  srafht 
cither  In  the  ,'ipr.llcfiticn  form  itself  or"  by 
fiieneral  notice,  la  the  ca.se  of  nominees  or 
appointees,  hoiirvcr,  a  written  coii,sent  to  be 
consider'-d  for  the  position  atid  have  criminal 
J'tstice  Informt-lon  obtained  m  connsctlon 
there ,vllh  Is  rccniaed. 

Section  205(b)  is  the  specific  at,atutory  au- 
thorization for  access  to  cdminal  Justice  in- 
formation m  connection  with  federal  em- 
ployment and  security  clearances.  It  requires 
th.Ht  any  advcr.-,c  inf.irmatlon  obtained  bo 
considered  a.s  dlsquallfyinc;  only  where  il  is 
reasonably  re'ated  to  employment  and  that 
decisions  unfavorable  to  tlie  individual  be- 
cause of  iuich  Information  be  considered  at 
the  supervisory  level.  The  agency  leceivm^ 
the  information  mu.st  adopt  regulations  to 
hnplemeiu  these  requh-enients.  In  addition, 
a  general  notice  lo  the  Individual  that  such 
Information  may  be  .sought  Is  also  required. 
Subsection  (c)  retains  the  existing  statu- 
tory authority  to  provide  information  to 
federally  chartered  or  Insured  flnaacial  in- 
stitutions for  employment  review  purposes 
but  restricts  this  to  criminal  record  Informa- 
tion. Mere  arrests  may  not  be  disclo.^cd  lo 
these  Instlftitions. 

Section  'J06  prohibits  anvoae  who  obtains 
criminal  justice  information  from  further 
di.s.se:ninatlng  it  to  unauthorized  persons. 
Thus,  the  pharmacists  licensing  board  which 
has  statutory  authority  to  obtain  criminal 
justice  Information  may  not  pas.s  that  in- 
formation on  to  a  barber's  licensing  board 
that  does  not  liave  a  similar  statute.  .\n  ex- 
ception is  made  to  permit  rehabilitation  offi- 
cials to  summarise  criminal  record  Informa- 
tion or  correctional  and  release  inlormation 
for  a  praspcctlve  employer  or  others  If  this 
will  assist  the  subject  of  the  record  and  he 
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consents.  For  example,  a  parole  oifcial  as- 
.•^Istlng  a  convict  about  to  be  released  In 
securing  employment  may  Eummarlze  the 
convict's  prison  record  to  a  prospective  em- 
ployer In  order  to  help  obtain  employment. 
The  record  Itself  may  cot  be  dlsbemlnated, 
however. 

Under  section  207,  each  crimiual  jiusilce 
^'i-cncy  Is  required  to  adopt  procedures  to 
provide  security  for  criminal  Justice  in- 
lormation, assure  the  continued  accuracy  of 
arrest  record  and  crLninal  record  iafornia- 
tion,  paso  on  additions  or  corrections  infor- 
mation to  other  agencies  that  have  received 
tl.e  original  record,  provide  audit  trials  and 
periodic  review-  of  compliance  tvith  the  re- 
nulrcments  of  the  bill.  Win  ;e  lucessary, 
aowever,  records  accumulated  prior  to  the 
clfectlve  date  of  the  blU  may  be  exempted 
ixcause  of  the  impracticabiliiy  of  compli- 
ance v.ith  these  requii-ements. 

.Section  207(c)  requires  that  iirrcsi  record 
and  criminal  record  Information  be  sealed 
oa  purged  In  accordance  with  otherwise  ap- 
plicable statutes  or  hi  compliance  with  court 
orders.  Tills  provision  U,  a  recognition  of  ex- 
isting law  and  practice  and  docs  not  ia  itself 
create  any  new  authority  to  seal  or  purge 
records.  It  does,  however,  require  that  the 
cgency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
Implementing  the  statute  or  complying  with 
X\\e  court  order  provide  notice  to  other  agen- 
cies having  the  record  of  the  sealing  o.-  purg- 
ing reqtilrement. 

Subsection  (d)  Is  nu  affirmative  purging 
requirement.  It  obligates  the  central  reposi- 
tories of  records,  such  as  the  FBI  or  the  state 
identification  bureau,  to  expunge  those  ar- 
rest records  which  arc  five  years  old  If  there 
IS  no  disposition  and  no  ^iibsrqueat  nrres .. 
Where  the  individual  Is  a  fugi'ive,  however, 
vxpungement  Is  not  required. 

Section  208  establishes  the  right  of  an 
Individual  to  examine  his  own  arrest  record 
or  criminal  record  for  the  purpose  of  correc- 
tion. Criminal  Justice  agencies  maintaining 
such  records  are  required  to  adopt  and  pub- 
lish regulations  which  specify  how  the  Indi- 
vidual can  In.spect  his  record.  Tliese  regula- 
tions must  provide  for  mutually  convenient 
access.  The  individual  docs  not  have  a  right 
to  inspect  his  record  at  any  hour  of  the 
night  or  to  iiuslst  that  it  be  brought  to  a 
location  of  his  choice.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  cannot  be  made  to  travel  great  distances 
to  Inspect  his  record,  it  must  be  available 
at  a  reasonably  convenient  location,  and  he 
cannot  be  forced  to  come  to  inspect  his 
record  only  during  a  specific  hour,  once  a 
month.  Copies  need  not  be  provided  so  long 
as  adequate  Inspection  by  the  Individual  or 
his  counsel  is  afforded. 

Any  criminal  Justice  agency  is  required  to 
correct  any  record  which  is  clearly  erroneous. 
If  there  is  dispute  over  the  correctness  of 
the  record,  the  criminal  justice  agency  re- 
ceiving the  challenge  must  refer  the  matter 
to  the  agency  which  originated  the  record. 
For  example,  If  tliere  is  a  challenge  to  a 
record  held  by  a  state  Identification  bureau 
but  the  record  was  originally  entered  by  the 
local  police,  the  challenge  should  be  referred 
to  the  local  police.  The  agency  originating 
the  record  must  either  correct  it,  if  it  finds 
it  clearly  erroneous,  or  conduct  a  hearing  at 
uhlch  the  dispute  over  its  accuracy  can  be 
settled.  The  subject  of  the  record  may  ap- 
pear at  such  a  hearing  with  counsel,  present 
evidence,  and  cross-examine  any  witnesses. 
Records  found  to  be  Inaccurate,  incomplete, 
or  improperly  maintained  (e.g.  subject  to 
the  expungement  requirement  described 
above)  must  be  corrected  or  deleted.  This 
s-'clion  deals  only  with  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  a  given  record.  It  does  not 
crea'e  a  remedy  or  procedure  by  which  an 
individual  can  challenge  the  legality  of  an 
arrest  or  charge. 
Records  must  be  kept  by  a  criminal  Justice 


agency  showing  all  noncriminal  Justice  agen- 
cies to  which  they  have  been  disseminated. 
These  records  are  available  to  tlie  subject  of 
the  information.  Moreover,  If  a  record  is  cor- 
rected, the  correction  must  be  passed  on  to 
all  noncriminal  Justice  agencies  which  have 
formerly  received  it. 

Tlie  Individual's  right  to  access  to  his  own 
record  Is  for  his  own  benefit.  He  may  not  be 
required  to  show  copies  of  that  record  to 
prcspectlve  employers,  llcensltig  br  .vrds  or 
others. 

Section  209  contains  bptciul  provi-aoiis  re- 
lating to  c.rimiu.tl  Justice  ia'.cllifeeucc  and 
investigative  information.  It  specifies  tliat 
such  information  may  be  collected  only  for 
oHlcial  purposes  and  that  It  must  be  kept 
in  a  physically  secure  enviroumeat.  It  may 
not  be  included  in  arrest  record  or  criiaitial 
record  Information  files,  which,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  are  more  readily  accessible. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  prohibition 
against  including  arrest  record  or  crimintil 
record  information  In  Inielllgeace  or  inve.s- 
tigative  files. 

Each  criminal  ju-stice  agency  must  adopt 
internal  operating  procedures  to  ensure  that 
only  those  persons  who  have  a  need  to  know 
or  have  access  to  criminal  Justice  Investiga- 
tive or  Intelligence  information,  either  with- 
in the  agency  of  in  other  agencies,  are  able 
to  obtain  It.  When  such  information  Is  dis- 
seminated to  persons  In  another  agency,  re- 
cords must  be  kept  of  the  agency  and  indi- 
viduals having  access,  the  date  of  the  access, 
and  (unless  obvious)  the  purpose  of  the 
access.  For  example.  If  the  Secret  Service 
should  request  access  to  intelligence  tiles 
concerning  per.»ns  who  have  threatened  the 
President,  the  purpose  would  be  evident 
from  the  request  Itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  request  frcMU  another  criminal  Justice 
agency  for  intelligence  Information  for  em- 
ployment screening  purposes  should  be  noted 
as  such. 

Subsection  (c)  prohibits  direct  terminal 
access  to  automated  criminal  justice  intelli- 
gence or  Investigative  information  by  other 
agencies  unless  this  is  directly  authorized 
by  statute  or  executive  order.  An  exception 
is  made,  however,  for  the  sharing  of  auto- 
mated Intelligence  or  Investigative  informa- 
tion by  various  components  of  a  single  e.-iecu- 
tlve  department.  It  should  be  noted  that 
where  control  of  a  remote  access  terminal 
is  in  an  employee  of  the  agency  which  main- 
tains the  Information  he  may  disseminate  it 
manually  to  those  who  are  otherwise  author- 
ized to  receive  It.  The  restriction  in  the  bill 
is  on  automated  transfers  of  Infoi-matlon,  it 
does  not  prevent  an  index  or  pointer  system 
which  merely  refers  an  Inquiry  to  another 
agency  so  long  aa  the  Information  Itself  is 
not  transmitted  by  computer. 

Where  a  statute  or  rule  or  order  of  a  court 
mandates  dissemination  of  criminal  Justice 
Intelligence  or  investigative  Information  it 
Is,  of  course,  permitted. 

Subsection  (e)  permits  a  criminal  Justice 
agency  to  provide  an  assessment  of  criminal 
justice  Intelligence  or  Investigative  informa- 
tion to  anyone  when  necessary  to  avoid  pos- 
sible danger  to  persons  or  property.  Thus,  It 
would  always  be  permissible  to  Indicate  to  a 
bank  president  that  information  concerning 
the  bombing  of  the  building  has  been  re- 
ceived. Such  assessments  are  merely  neces- 
sary summaries,  however,  and  actual  transfer 
of  intelligence  or  Investigative  files  would 
not  be  authorized. 

Disclosure  of  Intelligence  or  investigative 
information  by  one  who  has  obtained  it  in 
his  official  capacity  contrary  to  a  duty  Im- 
posed by  this  or  other  statutes  or  by  agency 
regulations  would  be  a  criminal  offense.  For 
example,  an  officer  or  employee,  having 
knowledge  of  this  duty,  who  disseminates 
Information  to  an  authorized  person  for  the 
purpose  of  discrediting  a  candidate  for  pub- 


lic .'..iicc,  or  fo;  pergonal  or  monetary  rewarcl, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Title  HI  establishes  the  enrorcca^cit 
mechanisms  for  the  bill. 

Section  301  establishes  a  Comn:ls-;o:-'  c.i 
Criminal  Justice  Information  composed  of 
nine  menibeis.  Three  members  will  be  rcprc- 
seatative  of  Federal  criminal  justice  agencies 
and  will  be  designated  by  the  President.  Tlie 
President  will  appoint  with  the  advice  and 
onsent  oi  ihe  Scnae  four  members  wlio  are 
repre  cut.aive  of  state  and  local  crin.ir.iil 
Juiace  i;gea'ies.  The  otliir  tvo  members,  ap- 
poia;e'l  by  t!;e  Prtoideat  with  the  advice 
cad  con:  cat  of  the  Senate,  will  repre..eat  tl.e 
public  at  lur  :c.  Members  will  serve  lor  stag- 
gered thice  yo..r  terms  except  that  the  feci- 
t-ral  rc!->re..C'.ta:i-, OS  £erve  at  the  will  of  tiie 
President.  A  Ciiainnan  and  Vice  Chaiina.i. 
voulrt  be  dc-igaated  by  the  President  iro:n 
ami  ng  t'.ie  members  of  tiie  Ci.nani:-s;n:.  y\\e 
mci.ibcic  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Comatls.iou  is  empowered  to  ?:ic;v 
iiid  collect  inforn-iatioa  concernlivr  6;_eucv 
compliance  v-.ith  the  provisions  of  tl.e  bill, 
vlth  paracal;  r  emphasis  on  the  secant;, 
confidtntaliiy  end  accuracy  of  arrest  and 
criminal  record  lafonaation.  It  would  ap- 
praise the  various  laws,  policies  and  pracicc  ^ 
m  the  criminal  Justice  information  area  anc 
T.ould  investigate  specific  complalat.s,  ui.der 
oath,  of  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I'he  Commls.'^ion  would  publish  annual- 
ly a  compendium  of  criminal  Justice  infor- 
tnation  svste.ns  regulated  by  the  bill,  ob- 
taining (he  liftce.isary  information  from  'he 
criminal  Jii-iif.e  af:encles. 

A,:!!ual  reports  o;i  comp'ii.-.nce  witii  the 
Iirovisinn.s  of  the  bill  ancl  containing  any 
further  1p'  i^Intlve  recommendations  wculd 
ij>c  made  b v  the  Commission  to  Congl•e^' 
and  the  President.  In  addition,  the  Ccmmi«- 
sion  has  tlie  authority  to  submit  inter:::  re- 
pm-.s  and  lecommendations  to  the  Pre.'jdei!- 
or  the  Chief  Executive  of  any  state  calliatj 
alt  ration  to  jiroblems  it  has  Identified  or 
siiggciirg  changes  In  la^-  or  proccdure- 

■Jl'e  Commi.-:.slon  has  the  authority  to  co.i- 
duct  hearings  anywhere  In  the  country  on 
matters  within  Its  jurisdiction,  and  maC  aci 
through  iuboommiitees  if  it  wishes.  I-.  ha- 
the  necess.s.ry  powers  to  subpoena  witne-.se; 
and  administer  oaths,  and  witne.ss  fees  arc 
provided.  Subpoenas  of  the  Conm:;s.-:io.: 
would  be  enforceable  through  the  courts 
Necessary  criminal  Justice  information  conic! 
of  course,  always  be  disseminated  to  the  Com- 
mission despite  other  restrictions  on  dis- 
semination. 

Coinmissiun  members,  other  than  the  fed- 
eral niembeis.  would  be  compensated  at  lev- 
el IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Scale 
when  actually  employed  in  Commission 
work,  and  would  be  entitled  to  the  neces- 
.sary  travel  expenses. 

Section  305  provides  for  a  full-time  stafi 
director,  appointed  by  the  President  with  tl.e 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission.  He  would  he 
compensated  at  Level  V.  Other  pcrsonne; 
would  be  appomteti  subject  to  the  Civil  Sen  - 
ice  laws. 

The  Commission  has  authority  to  con- 
stitute advisory  commlitees  and  fix  their 
duration.  It  Is  also  free  to  consult  with  any 
others  it  wishes.  Members  of  the  Commission 
and  Us  advisory  committees  would  be  '  .spe- 
cial government  employees"  within  the  mea:.- 
ing  of  the  conflict  of  intere.st  laws. 

Section  306  requires  each  criminal  justice 
agency  to  advise  its  personnel  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  and  of  any  disciplinary  sanc- 
tions available  for  violation  of  the  bill  or 
agency  procedures.  It  must  also  adopt  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  other  agencies  or  per- 
sons receiving  access  to  Information  are  aware 
of  whatever  administrative  sanctions  may  be 
available  by  law  for  noncompTfanco  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 
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S'-ctlou  307  provide-  )\icllci«l  remedit-s  ior 
•. olatioiis  of  the  bill  A  civil  action  against 
.XI!  apencv  is  fiuthorized  if  an  itidlvldual  is 
deiutd  Ills  rii^hr,  of  linpec-'ioii  of  records  or 
3!;  riijfiicy  Iniproperlv  refuses  to  correct  a 
r-  ird  Simllarlv.  an  individual  has  a  civil 
rt  tiOii  against  a'l  agency  or  individual  ivho 
injures  luni  by  violating  the  act,  and  mav 
•  iir.  either  or  both.  Suits  luinmiK  both  m- 
oi-.  idual.s  and  a-;encie.s  must  be  brought  In  a 
sii-.^ie  action,  auits  nsamsi  federal  officials 
niM:st  be  brought  in  federal  court  but  suits 
KHaiiist  .Htale  or  local  officials  mav  be  brought 
in  either  Mate  or  federal  court.  Equitable  re- 
lief Is  authorized  as  are  dun.agi.'s  In  eKrer;!ou.s 
I'ase.-;.  puniiive  or  exemplar''  daniaye.s  mav  l)e 
.iwardeU  Costs  and  at^  .;  -leys  tee>  may  also  be 
iVAnrdyd. 

Section  307(fi  makes  good  faith  a  defen.se 
to  damage  actions  but  not  to  e  I'lita'de  re- 
lief. 

Sec-ion  307(^1  makes  i:  'it-.ir  tha'  the  bill 
creates  no  new  exchi3ion.irv  rules.  Evidence 
otherwise  admissible  in  court  iiiu-  not  be  ex- 
liudfd  m  a  civil  or  criminal  pioceedings 
merely  because  It  is  conneC^ed  v^ilh  some  vio- 
lation of  the  exctuuire.  dissemination  or  use 
resfic'ions  in  the  bill. 

Seciion  308  provides  siate  consent  to  suit. 

.Section  309  recognizes  the  stale  laws  which 
mav  provide  g.-eater  restrictions  on  itiforma- 
-ion  e.xciiange  or  t;reatf-i-  protections  of  pri- 
vacy. These  iaws  continue  in  eifect  ar.d  are 
not  supplanted  by  tne  biii  VVtthm  Its  bound- 
aries, a  s.aie  may  in..-ist  upon  the  more  re- 
al ri.tive  provisio;is  of  .^tate  la'\  and  neither 
!ed<^rj',;  at-endes  nor  agencies  ot  other  states 
mav  demand  accc.-.s  to  information  on  the 
basi.->  of  their  .'taiiUes  or  e.\ecutlve  orders. 
If  a  state  tian>inlts  Its  informatiun  to  a  fed- 
eral ageiK  V  or  through  interstate  cnannels. 
however,  that  infuimanoa  is  governed  solely 
1.  federal  law.  State  la\.vo  do  not  foUow  the 
aiiurmation  beyond  state  boundaries. 

oeciion  310  authoii/'eT  the  necf.ssarv  appro- 
priations. 

Section  311  repeals  Uie  so-called  'Bible 
rider"  which  presentlv  go'.erns  e.xihaiiges  o* 
miormation  between  the  FBI  and  noncTin\l- 
nal  justice  agencies  on  the  sn'.e  or  local 
■.evol. 

Section  312  del. us  the  etTe^t;ve  date  of  Uie 
oill  for  two  years  in  order  to  permit  time  for 
•he  development  of  stafe  law  and  agency 
regulations,  The  appropriations  authorisation 
\nd  provisions  creating  i  he  Commission 
.vo  'Itl  lie  etfectlve  immec'.iatelv.  hov.ever, 

EXHIBU     ! 
AltREsr    RtCORD    HCADlU    FOR     ft  SI 

(  By  Leon  Dash ) 

V.arreu  Hudsot^  III  was  arre.-'ed  shortly 
.ifrer  inidnii?ht  on  July  15.  1974.  In  the  1200 
block  of  New  York  Avenue  N\V  and  charged 
.\ith  the  murder  earlier  that  night  of  a  De- 
•roit  truck  driver. 

But   later,   a   witness   who  had   identified 
Hudson    as    the    assailant    in    the    shooting' 
dei'th  of  James  D.  Rodeii  admit 'ed  he  had 
lied. 

In  addition,  another  witness;  who  had  read 
accounts  of  Hudson'o  arrest  "Id  police  .he 
had  seen  Roden  shoot  him.self.  The  DC 
medical  e.xaminer  confirmed  Rfxlen's  dea'h 
V  i-i  a  suicide. 

Four  days  after  tl:e  arrest  of  Hudson,  the 
Uo  attorney's  office  dropped  the  charges 
a-^aiust  him.  and  he  wits  a  free  man  Or  wa.s 
he? 

Oil  Feb.  19.  DC.  Superior  Court  Chief 
Judge  Harold  H.  Groene.  acting  on  a  motion 
.))■  Hudson  and  cuing  among  other  things 
Mie  "principles  of  fundamental  I'.istice.' 
i  idered  the  deitructicu  o:  Hud-son  s  arrest 
.ford 

B'.it  .sources  in  the  US.  attorney's  office. 
who  acknowledge  that  expungemenf  of  the 
record  Is  the  only  fair  thing  to  do.  indicate 
that  Greene's  order  will  be  cppcaled  to  tha 
D  c  Court  of  .Appeals. 


Tlie  U.S.  af.oiney'^  and  corporation  cotui- 
sel's  office  opposed  Hudson's  original  appeal 
on  the  grounds  tliat  a  Si'perior  Court  judge 
does  not  have  the  legislative  or  judicial  au- 
thorif  to  destroy  pohce  records,  no  matter 
ho'A'  inaccurate.  They  also  view  Greene's 
order  as  a  judiciiil  encroachment  on  tiovern- 
mciital  auLhorify 

Prosecutors  in  both  offices  cite  a  U»71  de- 
cision by  the  District's  appeals  court  reject- 
ing the  rrgui'ient  that  destruction  of  police 
records  is  a  legal  alternative  for  persons  ac- 
ciultted  of  jriminal  charges. 

The  court's  dcision  declared  tliat  Con- 
gress had  provided  no  lc;^lslaiion  to  allow 
for  .such  a  clrcumsi,-»nre  and  that  tl;e  de- 
struction of  arrest  records  '.roii'd  pcrpctuiitc 
a  fiction  after  a  fact  had  passed  into  his- 
tory—the  actu.'.l  arrest.  The  apper:ls  court 
decision  in  r.lved  lr>  person?;  arresiea  on  mis- 
demeanor charges  ciuring  dcmonstratioiis  in 
May.  li*70. 

In  his  order.  Greene  called  the  'nigh'^r 
court's  riling  unrealis'ic  "  when  applied  to 
a  person  mistakenly  arrested— nnrt  !ie-  cr 
even  tried  — on  murder  charges. 

"I  believe.  '  Greene  wrote  in  his  deei- 
Fion.  "that  ...  a  decision  by  (me)  to  pemnt 
the  perpetuation  of  an  arre-t  record  lor  mur- 
der of  a  nipii  totally  luTiocent  of  that  crime 
would  be  erroneous  as  a  matter  of  law. 
uould  be  v^rong  on  principles  of  fi.ndameu- 
t.il  jUiiice  and  would,  in  .■>  sense.  constitn;-> 
an  imi>airment  of  the  implied  social  contract 
between  govtrnment  and  tlie  citl/^en  thr.t 
th.e  toiiner  will  deal  la.iiy  v,  ith  the  l.uirr," 

Amid  I  his  tangle  of  'egal  contentions,  ma- 
neu'.  ers  and  cotinter  maneuvers  stands  Hud- 
son, a  thin,  disabled  23-year-old  Army  vet- 
eran. 

Since  ills  honorable  discharge  in  l'.i72.  Hud- 
.son  hns  received  a  $170  monthly  dlsabllitv 
check  from  the  'Veteriins  .Administration.  He 
was  granted  a  50  per  cent  medical  dlsabilitv 
siatu.^.  reccatiy  increased  to  lOo  per  cent,  be- 
cause of  a  i!eru<us  head  wound  he  receUerl 
'Ahiie  maiiniiig  a  machine  gun  on  a  gunboat 
in  So;  th  Vietnani's  Mekong  Delta, 

Bv  his  own  account,  he  lias  worked  "oif  and 
on."  twice  iis  a  porter  and  once  as  a  dlsh- 
»va.sher. 

He  loat  each  of  the  jobs  he  said,  because  he 
had  to  return  to  the  VA  hospital  for  an 
'aggravated  nervous  ci'iidition  "  Tiie  third 
time.  Hud.son  .^aid.  the  hospital  "decided  to 
iiold  me  for  tiiree  or  four  months," 

In  appealing  lor  expungement  of  Hud.ion'j, 
murder  arrest  record  his  attorney  Robert 
Cltin,  argued  that  Hudaon'.s  head  wound  has 
caused  him  "serious  psychological  problems. 
Including  loss  of  memory  " 

"It  is  conceivable  that  Mr,  Hudson  might 
be  unable  to  explain  the  circumstance.s  of  his 
arrest  for  homicide  were  he  called  upon  to 
do  so  by  a  potential  employer,  attorney  or 
court.'  Clem  added. 

Hud.son  s  case  raised  f,\o  questions  about 
tlie  crimliutl  justice  system  as  it  affects  Hud- 
.son and  others  anested  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances: 

Does  a  per.son  mistakenly  arrested  for  a 
felony  have  the  right  to  have  the  record  de- 
stroyed,  thereby  altering   a   historical   fact'? 

Is  the  legal  system  so  entwined  In  the  ad- 
versary posture  taken  by  prosecutors,  defense 
attorneys  and  judges  that  the  abstract  goal 
of  Justice  and  the  rights  of  defendants  are 
overlooked .' 

In  his  order.  Greene  cited  some  prolMems 
the  unemployed  Hud-son  faces  if  his  arrest 
record  is  not  destroyed. 

"in  large  areas  cf  (Wa.shington) .  the  so- 
called  high-crime  areas,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  residents  has  an  arrest  rec- 
ord—  not  becau.se  many  are  guilty  of  crime 
bur  because  arrestd  are  made  much  more 
proiiii.icuoush  there  than  eUewhere."  Greene 
wrote  . 

"Xhe  high  ghetto  arrest  rate  may  be  due 
to  some   lingering   prejtidlce   by   Individual 


ipoiirei  ofticer.s  It  may  be  caused  more  often 
simply  by  the  fact  that  more  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  such  areas  and  that  for  this  reason 
officers  feel  an  obligation  to  be  somewhat  less 
selective  in  making  arrests,  or  It  may  be  the 
result  of  court  decisions  which  hold  that 
presence  on  the  street  in  such  neighborhoods 
provides  m  it.selt  some  jU'tilicatiuii  fur  a 
poli.^e  arrest,  "  Greene  v,,ole, 
Greene  al.so  noted  the  following: 
Federal  agencies,  local  government  and 
private  employers  discriminate  agaiiis:  in- 
di /iduals  wKh  police  records. 

Contrary  to  the  prosecutors'  argumen's. 
r.irf.U  records  of  per>oi;s  found  innocert  of 
crime  '  have  no  law  enlori  eiiteut  or  otiier 
value" 

Hist:ni'"il  fv."'s  arc  routinelv  aWcrcd.  such 
as  in  Juvenile  cases  whei  y  the  law  stipulated 
that  court  pioceedirgs  -shall  be  treated  as 
if  thev  never  occurred." 

Failure  to  de  trov  the  arrest  records  of  an 
Innocent  ijerson  "vi'ilatcs  impoi  tant  con- 
sfltuti,  a.il  pro  tec  I  Ions.  Included  amo.m 
the'-e  are  the  rl;4ht  to  pnvac;,  and  the  right 
to  due  process  of  law." 

Thom.'.s  H.  Quecti.  chief  of  the  misde- 
meanor section  of  the  U.S.  Atttaney's  office. 
.said  the  only  reai-on  his  office  originally  op- 
posed Hudson's  motion  is  that  Superio.- 
Court  is  wifno:!!  the  authority  to  orucr  the 
relief   ou^ht  bv  the  defendant." 

.Assistant  Corporn'ion  r'oiuisel  John  M. 
Clifford  said  his  o.'lic?  also  opposed  the  ex- 
p\t!i-;ement  request  because  "we  believe  it 
Is  ill  the  interest  of  government  la.v  enforte- 
men'  agencies  to  have  <  Hud.-.o:i',s  arrest  rec- 
ord) available  to  them  " 

Prosecutors  in'erviev.ed  iccf'titiy  acknov  1- 
ed^;ed  pri\alely  they  routinely  review  a  de- 
fenditiit's  arrc  t  record  when  that  person 
has  been  arrested  on  a  new  charge.  They  use 
3  detendant's  record  to  dettrmiiie,  among 
other  things,  whether  they  will  accept  a 
gulltv  plea  to  a  le.;ser  charge  or  ask  a  Juu',e 
to  Ini'pi'se  the  maximutn  seniencc  for  the  nev. 
charge,  they  said. 

Judges  also  said  lhe>  note  charges  in  de- 
termining ihe  gravity  of  previous  length  oi 
senterices. 

Asking  that  their  identities  be  withheld, 
several  supervi  .ory  prosecutors  In  both  offices 
said  they  would  not  have  oppo.sed  the  ex- 
pungement request  if  it  had  been  brought  to 
their  attention  durini;  the  original  appeal 
But  once  "having  gone  on  the  record  as  op- 
posed to  It.  the  judlcl:il  process  must  steam 
on,"  one  prosecutor  said, 

■  I  think  Greene's  reasoning  is  very  sound,  " 
another  prosecutor  conceded.  "We  just  prob- 
ablv  opposed  it  becau.^e  we  don't  want  Judi- 
cial encroachment  on  our  prerogatives." 

Prosecutors  acknowledged  privately  their 
opposition  to  doing  an  Injustice  to  Hudson, 
but  thev  contest  the  expungement  order  be- 
cause of  their  "governmental  obligations." 
they  said. 

Greene  focused  on  that  Issue  In  his  order, 
•*I  have  never  been  able  to  understand."  he 
wrote,  "why  even  the  most  committed  advo- 
cate of  what  has  become  known  as  the  law- 
and-order  phllosoDhy  would  want  to  oppose 
the  expungement  of  the  arrest  record  of  one 
who  is  clearly  innocent  oi  the  charges  for 
which  he  was  arrested." 


B.V  Mr.  CHURCH  '  for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr, 
Case.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr,  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Haskell, 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr,  Javits,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Stevenson,   and   Mr.   Tal- 

MADGE) ; 

S.  1430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1972.  and  for 
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other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  CoiDmit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

i;OVERN?.:tNT   PURCH.\SE   OT   OIL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  along 
Willi  the  senior  Senator  from  Micliigan 
'Mr.  Hart)  and  14  other  Senators  (Mr. 
ABOURE7K,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr,  Hartke,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Mathlas.  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Sievenson,  and  Mr.  Tal- 
madoe),  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  empower  tlie  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  to  pct  as  the  excUi- 
,sive  importer  into  this  country  of  all  for- 
eign oil.  I  ask  unanimoiLs  con.sent  that  a 
joint  statement  on  thi.s  .subject  by  Sena- 
tor Hart  and  myself,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  proposed  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  minted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Joint  Sx.^TEMENr  oi   SirMxuR  Philip  A.  Hart 
AND  Senator  Frank  Chlrch  on  Introduc- 
ing THE   Proposal   on   Govi;rnmi:.n-t    Pur- 
chasing or  I.MroRTFD  On. 
Ba.sic  energy  problem  of  ihe  United  States 
iuoles  both  the  price  and  .security  of  supply 
of  foreign  pctroleiun.  As  one  petroleum  ana- 
lyst has  pointed  out.   the-e  are  really  two 
.sides  of  the  same  coin.  "Monopoly  means  con- 
trol of  supply,  hence  the  ability  to  stop  it." 
A    monopoly   over    the    worlds    petroleum 
supply  has  been  achieved  by  the  OPEC  cartel. 
And  it  has  proceeded  to  raise  the  price  of 
crude  oil  to  almost  ruinous  levels. 

Stripped  to  its  essentials,  a  cartel  is  a 
group  of  producers  who  agree  to  restrict  their 
output  in  order  to  realize  higher  prices.  Cer- 
tain conditions  are  necessary  in  order  for 
them  to  do  this. 

Obviously,  they  must  control  a  very  large 
.-jUare  of  the  supply  of  the  material  they  want 
to  monopolize.  Second,  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers must  be  fairly  small.  If  there  are  too 
many,  the  difficulties  of  keeping  an  agree- 
ment together  become  overwhelming.  Fewer 
prcditcers  make  for  a  stronger  cartel.  Third, 
each  producer  mu.st  be  absolutely  confident 
that  he  kno'AS  what  all  the  otlier  members  of 
the  cartel  are  doing  both  with  regard  to  out- 
put and  price. 

The  last  point  Is  of  enormous  importance 
in  understanding  the  OPEC  cartel.  Once  the 
cartel  has  pushed  its  prices  well  up  above 
costs,  the  temptation  for  the  Individual 
members  to  share  their  price  becomes  very 
strong.  At  a  very  high  price  level,  a  very 
small  discount  can  enable  the  Individual 
member  to  dramatically  expand  his  share  of 
the  market  and  realize  even  greater  profite. 
Such  an  e.xpansion  of  market  share,  of  course, 
would  come  at  the  expense  of  the  other  cartel 
members. 

Tlie  OPEC  cartel  is  potentially  vulnerable 
for  several  reasons.  First,  it  has  a  large 
enough  membership  to  cause  serious  coordi- 
nation problems.  But,  more  importantly,  the 
members  have  widely  varying  interests.  There 
Is  even  a  great  divergence  of  interests  on 
purely  economic  grounds.  Some  members 
have  small  populations  and  their  per  capita 
income  has  risen  to  the  point  where  their 
interest,  in  the  longrun  success  of  the  car- 
tel may  perhaps  exceed  their  desire  for  addi- 
tional profits  in  the  immediate  future.  But 
there  sre  other  countries  who  have  quite  dif- 
ferent economic  hicentlves. 

For  example,  several  of  the  poorer  and 
more  populous  nations  have  had  to  suffer 
far  greater  cutbacks  in  their  production  to 
support  the  cartel  price  than  have  some  of 
th9■^^r^althier  members.  Should  these  poorer 
nations  begin  to  harbor  even  the  slightest 
su.spiclon  about  their  fellow  members,  they 
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are  quite  likely  to  open  their  shut-in  capacit  y 
to  the  market. 

Moreover,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
OPEC  cartel  depends  upon  tlie  major  inter- 
national petroleum  companies  to  provide  a 
degree  of  coordination  in  controlling  price 
and  output  which  the  OPEC  nations  coiild 
not  provide  on  their  own.  The  system  of 
interlocking  Joint  ventures  between  these 
companies  provides  an  almost  flawless  sys- 
tem of  intelligence  enabling  en.jh  producer 
tj  know  exactl.v  what  the  oDiers  ai  e  tioiiii.' 
anu  jT'.tcnti  to  do. 

The  proposed  oil  purchasing  bill  is  tlirc  •-d 
f.l  this  esKPiitial  aspect  in"  the  cartel.  tli«; 
confidence  the  members  nnist  nave  about 
\\\f\Z  each  other  is  doing.  By  requiring  Tliat 
all  petroleum  imported  into  the  United 
Slates  be  sold  lo  the  governmenl  on  tlie  basis 
of  sealed  blUs.  it,  makes  cooperatio-i  among 
the  producing  countries  far  moie  difficult 
than  at  present,  and  iiurea.ses  the  likelihood 
that  Cite  or  more  countries  will  reduce  its 
price  in  order  to  expand  its  market  share. 
Tills  proposal  is  not  without  precedent. 
Many  countries  of  Latin  America,  lor  e^air- 
ple.  liave  for  years  purchased  their  oil  import 
requirements  through  a  government  pur- 
chasing agency  by  sealed  compeiitive  bids. 
Most  commentators  on  the  recent  history  of 
the  hiduslry  agree  that  these  "sweepstakes  " 
played  an  important  role  in  reducing  the 
world  price  of  oil  in  the  late  1960s.  Fared 
now  with  an  International  cartel  of  produc- 
ing countries,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  "plum"  of  the  United  States  market 
woiUd  have  a  similar  impact  on  world  oii 
prices  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  which  we  introduce 
today  is  a  combination  and  refinement  of 
three  which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  previou.sly.  This  bill,  we  think,  is  a 
more  direct  response  to  tlie  problem  of  world 
oil, prices  than  the  more  elaborate  bill  which 
preceded  it.  It  also  is  quite  similar  to  H.R. 
3944,  introduced  in  the  House  by  Congress- 
man .Praser  and  66  coeponsors. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  discussed 
this  bill  with  a  number  of  persons.  Typically. 
certain  questions  are  raised.  In  the  interest 
of  Heldiug  those  now,  we  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  representative  questions  and  the 
answers  be  printed — along  with  the  text  of 
the  bill — at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks, 
Q.  Since  under  this  plan  all  foreign  crude 
oil  would  be  imported  under  sealed  bids, 
what  would  happen  if  no  one  bid? 

A.  This  kind  of  total  boycott  is  no  more 
probable  under  this  plan  than  it  is  now.  In 
fact,  it  is  less  probable.  Under  our  plan,  the 
bids  for  imports  could  come  from  anyone 
who  has  oil,  international  companies,  inde- 
pendents, brokers  or  national  oil  companies. 
A  decision  not  to  bid  would  have  to  involve 
all  of  these,  and,  of  course,  if  American  com- 
panies participated,  they  would  risk  anti- 
trust prosecution.  Moreover,  American  Arms 
would  be  unlikely  to  wUlingly  participate  in 
a  cut  off  that  would  affect  their  domestic  re- 
fining and  marketing  operations. 

A  group  of  producing  nations  could  still 
attempt  a  boycott  and  deny  oil  to  companies 
who  would  resell  it  to  the  United  States,  btit 
this  is  a  threat  we  face  anyhow. 

Q.  Is  not  an  antl-OPEC  measure  like  this 
likely  to  produce  a  hostile  reaction  from  the 
oil  producing  countries  and  do  nothing  ex- 
cept solidify  the  cartel? 

A.  This  bill  is  not  an  anti-OPEC  measure. 
The  OPEC  countries  are  sovereign  nations 
and  we  must  respect  their  right  to  control 
their  own  natural  resources.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  Government  has 
the  right  to  try  and  meet  the  needs  of  its 
people  at  fair  and  competitive  prices.  The 
American  people,  however,  have  a  right  as  a 
matter  of  domestic  policy  to  try  and  meet 
their  energy  needs  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices.  We  have  no  obligation  to  cooperate 
with  the  maintenance  of  monopoly  prices  by 


:i-.i  iineri'ational  cartel,  'We  would  hope  ihi\t 
Ihe  OPKC  countries  would  view  this  bill  a-, 
f.  friendl;.  offer  to  do  business  with  them  p.s 
equals 

Q,  How  does  this  bill  relate  to  a  me.i.sr.re 
V  iiiOh  would  hmn  domesiic  <'ons:ii!iption 
f-nd  re.,irint,  imports? 

.\.  This  ),.-ill  ;';  not  m-'-oiisistent  with  ei-her 
<i?'nie.:.ti"  conservation  nii^nsiires  or  with 
hiiutiiiK  imports.  It  simply  provides  a 
!:ie;uiS  1  i  i;c:ting  what  we  do  import  at  tnc 
'.oAest  pos.-i'iie  jjrice.  We  do.  honever.  be- 
lieve that  elfortc  to  piociire  imported  oil  ai 
;iif'  lov.-e--t  por^ible  price  ar.-  esstnUa;  to  the 
r     '-^cr)  ;  f  r">r  e.-onomy. 

Q  Ts  -iiis  bill  ''onp.istent  with  the  'dci  i.f 
a  floor  price  on  nnernationnl  sales  or  oil 
:>•-.! ccd  vD'.n  by  continuing  and  profhiciuf 
•i:.i  'on: .' 

\.  No,  .'r"-!oh  r,  (toor  prire  Is  simply  a  rci.i- 
f.jjcenseni  of  the  cartel  agre;')nent.  There  i.i 
;i'j  nood  re.i.^-jii  v, "ny  ihe  consuming  nation'- 
:  r.i'  lid  3!_ree  Jii.t  to  let  the  cartel  pric?  faii. 
Q.  Does  this  bill  £,et  liie  government  in o 
I  lie  oil  bi.siness.' 

.\.  No.  Tlie  puipose  of  this  bill  is  cjuite  i1k 
ooposite,  it  IS  to  make  a  free  compel  iti'.e 
:i!rtrke'  v.!. ere  none  now  exists  becat'.se  of  a 
1'  re;;;n  (.;overnmeni-.siJonoored  cartel,  ciidci- 
tins  bill,  ihe  yovernmeni  would  provide  onl 
tlic  n!t\.ha!;ism  ur.der  wliich  a  market  could 
cievelop. 

Q.  W'.o  '.voulu  bo  permitted  to  i?:.iiort  oil 
under  this  bill? 

A.  fjiily  Lhe  go-iernmcnt,  but  anyone  coiud 
.sell  oil  to  the  government,  provided  tlie\ 
submitted  a  .sealed  bid  which  was  low  enough 
TO  be  accepted.  Iniernational  oil  companies 
independent  oil  companies,  brokers,  shippii.v 
companies,  and  national  oil  companie';.  all 
iiiipht  be  e.vpected  to  make  ofiers  'o  i  hf- 
(;o\  crnir.eii!, 

Q.  'Whut  would  the  government  do  with 
tlie  Oil  once  it  had  purchased  it? 

A,  The  oil  would  be  resold  to  domcsiic 
rehners  and  marketers.  In  reselling  the  oil 
the  FEA  must  take  into  account  the  en- 
couragement of  competition  and  the  spe  i.".! 
needs  of  particular  geograjihic  areas. 

Q,  At  wliat  price  will  the  governnieni  re- 
.sell  the  Oil  it  purchases? 

A.  Essentially,  the  resale  price  will  be  'he 
same  as  the  purchase  price,  except  that  thf 
bill  does  allow  some  flexibility,  and  all  par- 
ties who  purchase  at  the  same  time  will  pur- 
c  hase  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  Will  this  bill  disrupt  the  rela;ion,~l.i|) 
bi  iwen  .•\nierican  petroleum  companies  ai.ci 
ti-.c  producing  nations? 

A.  No.  The  companies  will  remain  free  tii 
continue  their  relations  with  the  producing 
countries.  The  only  cliange  will  be  that  ))■ 
order  ior  the  companies  to  bring  oil  in'ii 
Ihe  United  States,  they  must  first  sell  it  to 
t)ie  government. 

Q,  Would  not  this  bill  result  in  the  United 
States  becoming  Involved  in  govenimeiit- 
to-.eovernment  necotiatlons  for  purchasinr 
oil  ? 

A,  No,  While  national  oil  companies  in 
the  producing  states  would  be  most  welcome 
to  make  offers,  there  is  no  necessity  tha 
they  become  the  sole  suppliers  of  foreign  oil 
Q.  Why  is  there  a  provision  in  the  )>in 
that  lltnlis  purchase  contracts  to  a  term  cf 
two  years? 

A.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  en- 
sure that  sellers  must  compete  frequently. 
Then,  as  one  economist  has  said,  "all  of  the 
output  becomes  marginal  output,  on  which 
the  seller  Is  subject  to  pressure  to  shade 
prices  in  order  to  maintain  sales." 

Q.  Should  not  this  idea  of  the  government 
purchasing  foreign  oil  be  tried  out  on  a  more 
limited  scale,  such  as  for  the  purchase  of  re- 
quirements for  defense  purposes  or  for  a 
strategic  reserve? 

A.  Tlie  amount  of  petroleum  the  United 
States  needs  for  a  strategic  reserve  or  for  de- 
fense p-irpo.ses  Is  probably  not  large  enough 
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:.'j  make  It  wonhwhllc  to  ir.du;3  chc.i'.m;.'  on 
the  cariel  .ijrlce  Tlie  amv;u:.t  of  price  chiset- 
iiig  we  Crtii  ex;eil  irom  any  plan  is  tiurectly- 
tiroportioniil   to   the   •ibc   of   the   temptation 

OlffffJ. 

Q.  Sine*  there  art  subs  arUjl  dlrterencen 
am  Ti':  various  t.rjcs  of  crude  oil.  would  it 
;,t;  i^.ia.-ulile  t.  r  the  gc;erari;3:it  to  niattU 
particilur  cxi:de  oil"  to  Uio  needs  of  particu- 
':!'•  refineries  thrcitgli  an  allocation  ptogriin' 

A.  L'i.d?r  oi  r  p'a'i  ludtv  idufil  retif.  rs  would 
rot;ti.>st  Uie  t>.o  cf  cU  which  t!:ev  need  to 
rnn  'Utlr  TS.'.Aoriij,,  £ind  the  govo;z;menr 
'.v.ijid  purchtue  this  typo  of  oil  for  them.  To 
hf  c  ■■-lent  th.it  leiinery  i.eeds  ciiange  over 
rl:i;  c.irse  oJ  '■.'n*-.  these  tharges  rould  be 
li.irJlfti  by  .-w  ;)S  timon;:;  'he  rei.!pitnt  ccm- 
pji-.e-*, 

S.  1430 
hf  '.'  enacted  by  the  Scnolf  tind  flniifi- 
'■>'  Keprexrntuttres  of  the  UntCM  !^taiPs  of 
Aitit-rtra  ;n  Conijrens  asicT'ibh-d.  TixAt  the 
l:.rner:;er.cv  Petrcieum  AiKjcation  .'\ct  or  If»73. 
.\A  amended,  is  amended  (I)  by  de>if.tiatm<; 
rh«  ejLstinK  te.\t  ;h -reof  aa  title  I.  and  (2) 
bJ  iiddln^  at  thf  end  l-.i-rfof  the  following 
!!fW  tirie: 

;IT-LE  ir     PB.TROLE'JM  IMF'ORTS 

"FI-NUINOi.    .*.\D    DKIwSaATION.S 

■'.SVL  201.  The  Congre^.o  hereby  fi.;a.i  and 
'-leclarfs  tha  — • 

■)  I)  the  Unitud  Slates  iicfd.-;  adequa'.e  and 
Hv.vUrtble  supplies  of  {.etroleum  prodiicta  at 
Uie  1  .west  pot^.iaie  cost  lo  nieet  the  preseni 
and  juture  needs  of  tonimcTce  and  nr.ttoiial 
otijiiriiy  Hud  the  re-;ulrempn  s  for  petrcieum 
products  of  bu.^  Ines.^nien.  ci..'TiDiun:tie.';.  and 
ojij'jmer^  in  ;icti'.ities  in  Ir.tevstate  com- 
nverce  Tud  alVcctnig  laterata'e  commerce; 

■■(21  a  major  factor  in  the  h:^h  ra'e  of  in- 
flation, luiemployment.  and  ctiier  economic 
di-.li>CHt;  ins  1.1  -.fce  cinmt'plinj  of  luc  cos.t 
of  lorfign  peiroieun-.. 

"(J  I  ihe  preat'ut  and  prjjei.  ted  harmful 
eflectj,  to  the  economy,  the  b  ;sines<maii.  lad 
t'ie  I  "isur/.er  aro  cauaed  in  part  bv  a  lacSc 
1'!  'on. petition  mong  suppUer.s  of  petroleum 
to  the  United  6'a'ej  rnd  among  pttroleum 
:>:npi-.'iics  w.'Iun  ilie  United  States;  and 

■■(4)  the  political  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  Imported  petroleum  from  foreign 
nations  is  cl  .such  significance  to  the  Cnlted 
btaU'S  tli.»t  it  sho-Jld  be  purcnaaed  by  the 
GovtTiiinent  rather  than  private  companie.'s. 
■■prRPn^i; 

'•Sf-r.   202.   If    1%   the   pnrpcse  of   this   iltle 
I.  insure  the  fre»  flow  of  oil  in  foreign  and 
nnertitp  rommcrce  at  the  ;,jwfHt  possible 
price. 

■■Sv.c.  'JOa.  Fur  purpoaes  cf  this  ilUe  Iho 
>c'm  — 

'■(U  'AdmiiU.stra.jou'  tr.etti..s  the  ffder,il 
Faiergy  Adinlnlstra'.loii.  ajid  'Administrator' 
means  the  Aduniaistrator  of  the  Federal  Exi- 
cr=4V  .Admlilslrotlo'i; 

"IJ)  'Cuoe  oil'  luciude..  c!  iidr  oil  and 
liiiutricd  natural  (Jas. 

"(.'11  'Qualified  bnyrr'  mtans  a  c  Uizeii  of 
Ihe  United  bt  ites.  a  donioaUc  LorporatliiO. 
a  dnmestio  agricultural  cooperative,  a  do- 
mestic paruierahip  or  o;,her  unincorporated 
bii^itn'--  s  oru^Fiui-atioM  or  any  department, 
liniied  sJlates  or  oi  any  St.it  e, 

'  i4)  Person'  Uiclvide.^  anv  ludlvidi'al,  cnr- 
jjor.itu  ti.  goTerumental  agency,  depart nieuf, 
ur  ln.sirumen-ati[.y.  or  other  entity 

"(8)  'Be.spooalble  ofleror'  means  t\n7  com- 
r  itiy.  ;-'>vcrelgn  state  or  pe.'-.HOii  act!  'g  on  Its 
o'vi  or  on  behalf  of  otJiers  who  has  been 
lound  l.y  the  Administrator,  in  accordance 
«  ilh  -H  icn  regaiittions  as  h.i  mav  promulgite. 
•.)  t>«  capable  of  performlni;  in  accordance 
with  thf  term.s  of  It^  ofTei'. 

'  PBOKUmSM   ON    I"-PO9T<rT0>r 

"SfT-  204.  fa)  On  and  after  Octcbrr  15. 
!97.S.  »'■>  person  .shall  Imp  rt  Into  the  United 
Statti   any   crude   oU  or  refined  petroieiun 


prdnct  unle.s:s  it  has  been  piircha.sed  from 
tlH"  Adtninl.stration.  or  manufactured  from 
crude  ell  purcha-.ed  from  the  AdmlulatraUon. 
"(b)  Any  persou  who  Imports  peiraieum 
liitt>  Uie  UiKted  State.i  except  In  accordance 
With  tills  title  snail  be  punlshtd  for  eacii 
offeu.«  by  a  :lne  noi,  exce.'dint!  H.CXKj.OOO  or 
by  inipr;.s<.iuiQent  iio*  e.xccw-dnig  i  ye-.ir,  or 
br^th. 

"f't'NCTiours  or  thl-  ad.vi*nistb.\ijl>n 
"Sk-.  205  (a)  The  A.ImlnNtrRtlon  .sliall  n'i 
:-s  the  exclu  ive  r.gen'  of  tiie  Unltrd  St 'ti  ^ 
In  - 

■'(  1 1  pnrrbiising  crude  oil  produced  Oiitsidu 
the  Unitea  Hr:,te=i  for  Irrportatio'i  ittfo  tfcfc 
Urited  St.it.^s. 

■'|2)  p'irc  ■a.':!')!;  cnidf-  oM  prodnceJ  out- 
.-iide  the  UnUpd  States  for  .sale  t  >  reiiners 
oilt.HKie  the  United  Stsfr^t  pitrjtiiii.i  to  s^xOj- 
ssction   (Id   of  thl.'.  .■eti.i.n,  and 

"  (3)  piirchi.slnp  refined  pctrolmu^)  prodrct.s 
outside  the  United  S;*.->tes  for  irnportaticin 
ii>ro  the  United  Statf?. 

■■(l~.)  All  ciu.le  nil  and  rf fined  pet'-,  Ipum 
prcdnct.s  putvhfi.-.ed  by  the  Admt'dstratlou 
pur.ni.inl  to  pu'^.:ecti(  n  (a)  of  tin."  section 
shall  be  s- Id  to  qunlified  bnvers  free  on 
board  the  point  oi  purchfi»e.  The  Admln- 
tstrallnn  shall  n.t  ene;iit»e  in  the  business 
of  producing;,  transp' rtlns,  or  r'-iif.ingr  cnide 
oil  or  refi'i.e-l  I'troleum  iirodnct.-;  on  ti--  ov.'n 
.••.r..o'int  or  or  the  acc.unt  of  others. 

■■fc)  Tl'C  Admliiittration  shali  enrte  ror  to 
buy  and  sell  wahout  pro9t  or  lo.is.  Tn  thf 
furt.l.er.mi  e  of  this  policy  ihe  Admini  <ra- 
lion 

"(1)  may.  in  the  c;.=9  of  ai-V  individual 
transaction.  :-t_I!  cii'de  oil  or  relincd  petr.i- 
louin  prodtictH  at  a  pri;  e  f\bove  tr  below  tv.n 
coit  of  .^anie  it.  in  'he  jiidt-ri-eiit  rf  the  Ad- 
ministrator, such  sales  ni«7  ro.if'.t  In  prog- 
ress toward  a  lower  price  for  oil  sold  In 
ititer  intional  commerce;  and 

"(3'  ."ihall  p»>riocllc»ll\-  e:,tali!i.sh  powrt 'i 
pru.  ^  that  will  apply  ,o  all  s^les  a-id  out- 
.-itandniK  contracts  fcr  .;a'e  of  crude  oil  and 
refired  uftrcleum  products  acT>rding  to  t>ip|r 
partioti'iar  gravities,  qnp.iltle.s.  t'l'ade^,  \  :ine- 
tic,  and  locations. 

■'ld»  Person-  qutUfyliii.;  ps  respoti?!b'e  (f- 
fcrors  wi.sliln"  to  sell  crude  oil  or  r°fined 
pptrolei'in  prodi'cts  to  the  tTnl'ed  f,tHtes  .shall 
vr'niiit  .walf^d  offers  of  s.ile  to  Uie  .'Vdmlnl?- 
trator  In  accorclan -e  with  such  rcytilatio:  s  a«i 
the  .Admlnlstrat)c>n  sha'.l  protmiliate. 

"ie)  All  :  uch  .-t'.ilc'l  <  S-t.  suhmt'fed  t.i 
t!.f  .".diuiiustrator  fhall  h->  in  United  Str.tes 
dollar  rimo'int'?  rnd  shall  -■*^un-  price  ■pecifi- 
c'lMons,  voli'.ine.  terms  rf  deliver'-  and  .'-.chrrt- 
tiie  of  rle'.iTcrv  Tl-.e  .^dminlti  ptr^r  ."hii'.l  v~ 
cfpt  fi  c«e  o'icr^i  wio^e  tri  nvi  i.re  most  tav- 
rrable  to  tv-e  Uni*ed  .^^tn*-'.  a'ld  .shall  l-.-i-e 
the  power  to  negotiate  with  the  ofTcrors  of 
ir'"st  fr.v->rabie  t?rms  ;r)r  terms  more  fav  r- 
able  to  the  Uni'-ed  .Stn'e'^.  excent  thiit  n.o 
contract  accepted  will  be  for  a  duration  of 
more  than  tv.-o  vears. 

"  (f)  The  terms  of  any  otTer.  rr  rf  aty  con- 
'rait  or  nTcement  entered  Into  by  the 
Adnr.nUtrittlon  to  purchase  crude  oil  or  re- 
fined petroleum  pr:>ducts  shall  be  ;;ept  secret 
br  the  Admtni'-tratloti.  Us  otil -er-,,  and  em- 
ployees. The  .•.dmlnlstrator  shall  i:..sure  th.'it 
.?ach  terms  are  tnown  ts  no  more  than  si.K 
persons  within  the  Ac'mlnLstrition.  Such 
tertns  m.'-y.  ho-aever.  be  made  public  no 
sooner  than  ^.vp  yar.s  after  the  termination 
of  the  trans.ictioa  to  which  tiiey  apply,  pro- 
vided that  the  Identities  of  nartlcr.l.ir  offeror 
.<\nd  contracting  parties  are  r.ot  thereby 
di<c(fjscd. 

••fg>fl)  The  Admini.-.tratQr  sh.ill,  by  f.io 
Ivrian-e  of  regulations,  detctmlii';  the  system 
by  -.vhtch  .sales  of  crude  oil  and  rofli-'ed  petro- 
le;im  producis  purchased  by  tiic  Admintatra- 
tton  purs-,:a-.t  to  thl3  section  niiall  be  made 
to  qualified  buyers. 

■\Jl  Any  regulation  proniulgatec  iiudfr 
f.ittii  irity  of  tilts  subsection  shall  ite  pr(-mu!- 
LQted  pursf.in.  to  sr?.  tiuii  5a;J  of  Title  a 
U.iitcd  States  Code. 


"(:})  Any  regulation  promulgated  under 
aiitlionty  of  tins  subsection  bhail,  lo  tao 
imxlmum  practicable  — 

'  {A}  pre.scrve  and  encourage  an  cconoml- 
cally  sound  and  competitive  domftstic  petro- 
leum industry;  including  the  priorllj-  needs 
of  lndei>endent  and  .small  refiners; 

'(B)  pr-ude  fnr  the  allocation  of  suit,iblc 
types.  -rade;i  and  q"iUlty  of  crude  oil  to  re- 
fiiieiies  to  ir.sure  the  maximum  utilization 
of  ex!.->t!ng  petroleum  retinlnp  farilifies  lo- 
nifpd  withDi  the  Untted  State.'-; 

"(Cl  provide  for  the  eciult:<nlp  distribution 
of  crvide  cil.  icsidi:  vl  futi  oil.  atid  reilncJ 
petJ-oleum  product :  at  civitaiile  pri?e^  amou  ^ 
all  rei;ii.-v.  am'  are  is  -li  V'.e  Uni'cd  St  itr-s  and 
.s.,-tjrs  of  t'  e  petroleu;n  irJustry,  m.iud- 
in  ;  ;ni'e:-e    uew.  a.n-1  .1111  .11  rciincri''-;; 

"(Di  mL'tinui-.e  ecoiajmlc  diatortlon.  in- 
dexib'Jity,  nr,  1  'imercs  1:7  interference  viiti 
m-ry  et  m::hnnisrrs;  nnd 

"(E»  make  provisio::  to  as  -.ire  -upjjlies  of 
or.ulo  ( li  t.>  rew  n!id  exp.^ndtd  domeotl? 
i-efi:;<?ry  c!i;-.irity  ma>  bo  consiructed  or 
exi)a'!icd  by  .sm.Ml  m-   n-depeadent  refiners. 

"(4)  T!ie  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  of 
Sp;Unn  7  of  il  e  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Act  of  19.M  shall  apply  tj  any  rule  or 
regulatij;).  1  r  any  crdcr  having  the  applica- 
bility ar.ri  ftrerl  of  a  ri  ie  as  defined  in  .,t:- 
tloii  .'551(4)  cf  title  ."i.  United  States  Code. 
l.---ued  purs.i.int  to  this  title. 

"ihl  The  .^dminl.stration  .shall  sell  crude 
oil  an::  refined  pet-c'eum  products  exciiisive'y 
i'or  imp  Tt  It  lull  Kit.)  the  United  State.>, 
pxcf^rt  that  rh"  AiiTiinL-tration  nny  sell 
crude  oil  to  qu.ilified  buvers  l.otendin-T  to 
refine  It  ont.s  de  the  Un:ie-J  Statos  for  futnie 
impor*:)tirin  Hito  the  United  .States  In  the 
form  of  reiined  pctr.iietitn  products,  if  t:-." 
follo.viuf?  fon'iit.ons  p.yc-  rnttr 

"( I )  t>ie  rerir.ery  in  which  the  crude  c'l  in 
(liesMon  is  to  be  run  ts  ';WDed  by  p  qujilif^d 
huver. 

■■i2)  the  .-.uaiificd  bjver  ho^  contracted 
■.'  ii'i  tlie  Adm!nL-,tr:ition  to  imoort  into  the 
United  .State-  :'.ll  '•etmrd  petri^Ienm  pi.j;i"tis 
msnul.'jctiirei  by  it  from  c-ucie  oil  KOld  to  It 
by  the  .Admini'nratlon;   n;id 

"(3)  the  .'\dinint:.tr,itloa  has  tai.en  care, 
pursuant  to  sub.sec'ion  f:Tl  (T)  01  this  sec- 
tion, to  insTire  tr.e  n.axtmum  utilization  of 
pet-o:_-tjm  rei.nirj  f.icilities  Ic-ated  vthin 
the  United  State;. 

"iM  In  the  pprfom.ance  of  Its  functions 
under  this  title  the  Administr itlon  shall  not 
.set  or  eslabli.  h  tariffs  or  quotas  on  the  Ini- 
portation  of  crude  oil  or  refined  per.oleniu 
nroditcts. 

".\UlHORtrv      OF      ADMINISTRATION 

'Sir.  206.  I  a)  In  the  performance  of  its 
lucfUons  tlie  Administra'lon  Is  authoiized — 

"III  to  inalt'>,  promulgate,  Lssue,  rctcind 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  goveniiug 
the  manner  of  its  operaUon  and  the  exer- 
cise of  powers  vested  in  it  by  thl.s  act; 

"(2)  to  appoint  and  tix  compensation  of 
.sucii  otricers  and  cmpiovees  as  may  be  iieces- 
a.;ry  to  carry  out  such  functions:  and 

'  (J)  to  coinract  for  tiie  purchase  of  cri'do 
oil  auJ  refined  petroleum  products  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  from  any 
private  tudivldual.  foreign  stnte,  or  foreign 
or  donve.^lic  corporation. 

"(b)  AU  coutr.icta  and  ot-her  obligations 
entered  into  by  the  .\dininist-ration  aliall  be 
guaranteed  by  the  full  fi.ltn  and  credit  of 
the  United  States. 

■•Sec.  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  np- 
propriated  such  sums  a;;  may  be  necessary  to 
carrv  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sn  .  208.  (a)  The  Adnainistrator  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  I'retadent  for  trauKnUttal  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  report 
wbicii  .shall  include  a  ananclal  accounting 
of  purciiaaes  ftnd  «;iie3  by  tbe  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  under  Uils  tiUe  during  the  prior  calen- 
diir  year.  Such  report  etaall  not,  however. 
disclose  any  information  required  to  be  kept 
secret  ui.der  the  provisions  of  Section  205(f) 
of  this  Act. 
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"(b)  Any  report  made  under  this  section 
.shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Acfnlniatrator  or 
the  President  may  consider  necessai-y  or  de- 
sirable to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

•Sec.  209.  The  General  Accountuig  Office 
shall  audit  the  fvinctions  of  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  Act  semi-annually  and  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  Such 
report  shall  not,  however,  disclose  any  in- 
formation required  to  be  kept  .secret  under 
the  provisions  of  .section  20u(f)   of  tliis  Act. 

'Stc.  210.  In  any  action  in  any  Federal 
or  State  court  lor  breach  of  contract,  there 
shall  be  available  as  a  defense  that  the  al- 
leged breach  of  contract  was  caused  solely 
by  compliance  with  the  provi.sions  of  this 
title,  or  any  rule,  regulation  or  order  iosued 
purr-uant  to  this  title." 

Se'?.  2.  Chapter  93  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"1924.  Disclosure  of  information  concern- 
ing crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  products 
and  speculation  thereon. 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  employee  or 
person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
and  having  by  virtue  of  his  ofBce,  employ- 
ment, or  position,  become  possessed  of  in- 
formation required  to  be  kept  secret  by  Title 
II  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended  or  by  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  that  title,  will- 
fully imparts  directly  or  Indirectly,  such  in- 
formation, or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  per- 
.son  not  entitled  under  said  law  or  regulations 
to  receive  the  same;  or,  before  such  infor- 
mation is  made  public  through  regular  olH- 
clal  channels,  directly  or  indirectly  speculates 
in  any  such  product  by  buying  or  selling 
the  same  in  any  quantity;  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"No  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  any  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  Title  11  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  un- 
less prior  to  such  alleged  ■violation  he  shall 
have  had  actual  knowledge  thereof." 

•  I 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  1431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  to  establish  an  emergency  con- 
servation job  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Pteferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

EMERGENCY    CONSERVATION    JOBS    ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  establish  an 
emergency  conservation  jobs  assistance 
program  that  wlU,  In  a  modest  way,  help 
to  alleviate  joblessness  among  those  who 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  In  finding 
gainful  employment  and,  at  the  same 
time,  will  provide  the  States  wltli  addi- 
tional resources  to  develop,  maintain, 
and  improve  the  public  lands  and  waters 
of  the  States. 

I  view  this  legislation  as  just  one  more 
tool  for  the  Federal  Government  to  use 
In  combating  the  human  deprivation 
that  derives  from  the  current  economic 
recession.  Other  proposals  have  been  de- 
veloped by  other  Senators,  and  still 
others  are  in  development  in  my  office.  It 
i^  niy  intention,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  that 
each  oi  the  various  proposals  that  have 
been  and  will  be  referred  to  our  commit- 
tee for  action  will  be  fully  considered  at 
tiie  earliest  possible  time. 

The  members  of  the  committee  recog- 
nize the  urgent  need  for  additional,  emer- 


gency progi'ams  to  provide  jobs  where 
there  is  work  that  can  and  should  be 
done  and  workers  to  do  it.  It  Is  our  eain- 
est  hope  that  such  programs,  and  the 
recession  that  has  made  them  nece.s^ary, 
can  be  short-term  in  the  extreme. 

Dm-ing  the  time  that  these  programs 
ai-e  needed,  however,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  they  should  be  directed,  in 
part,  to  making  some  permanent  im- 
provements in  tlie  forests,  park.s,  lake-s 
and  ponds,  rivers  and  slream.s  oi  tlie 
Nation. 

The  model  for  .such  efforts,  of  roursp. 
derives  from  the  proven  succe.sses  of  the 
recovery  programs  that  Prc-idoi-t 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  utilized  in  helping 
lift  this  country  out  of  the  great  depres- 
sion— the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
and  the  Works  Progre.ss  Administr.-ition, 
among  others. 

Americans  who  bore  the  stress  of  liv- 
mg  through  those  years  have  vivid  mem- 
ories of  the  tireless  and  high-.-^pirited 
work  crews  building  forest  roads  and 
firebreaks,  constructing  parkways  and 
park  facilities,  and  erecting  new  and 
needed  public  buildings. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  I  intro- 
duce today  Is  not  on  the  scale  of  the 
recovery  enterprise  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  1930's.  It  is, 
however,  a  modest  plan  of  assistance  to 
the  States  so  that  they  can,  within  the 
framework  of  existing  public  semce  jobs 
programs,  devote  resources  to  conserva- 
tion works  that  would  otherwise  go  un- 
done for  lack  of  revenues  in  these  times 
of  sharply  reduced  activity. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legi.sla- 
tion  is  to  provide  job  opportunities  for 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  and 
for  other  Americans  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  have  little  other  hope  of  find- 
ing work. 

Special  consideration  is  to  be  given  to 
unemployed  persons  who  have  been  job- 
less for  long  periods  of  time.  This  re- 
quirement derives  from  my  deepening 
concern  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
8  million  persons  counted  as  imem- 
ployed  have  not  been  able  to  find  work 
for  months.  The  average  duration  of  un- 
employment Is  now  more  than  11  weeks. 
The  number  of  long-term  imemployed 
persons  Increased  dramatically  in  Feb- 
ruary— by  nearly  20  percent,  in  fact,  to 
a  total  of  1.8  million.  Of  this  number, 
700,000  had  been  unemployed  27  weeks 
or  more. 

The  legislation  is  also  designed  to  per- 
mit concentration  of  its  job  opportuni- 
ties on  Inner-city  youth,  whose  unem- 
ployment rate  is  ofBcially  recorded  at  41 
percent  but  estimated  by  experts  to  be  as 
much  as  65  percent  when  the  count  in- 
cludes all  of  those  who  have  stopped 
looking  for  work.  Frankly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  haimted  by  the  somber  ob- 
servations of  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  24: 

Are  (young  Americans)  now  to  be  told  that 
they  have  a  rendezvous  with  uselessness? 
Disenchantment  that  springs  from  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  uselessness,  particularly  among 
the  young.  Is  tbe  most  serious  threat  to  the 
nation's  security.  The  best  shield  against 
such  disenchantment  Is  an  effective  mobUi- 
zatlon  of  human  resources  to  build  a  better 
and  more  equitable  society. 

In  an  attempt  to  respond  to  this  warn- 


ing, tlil.'j  legislation  seeks  to  tarce'i  its 
benefits  on  youth,  first  by  empha.siziiig 
economically  disadvantaged  young  peo- 
ple as  prime  eligibles  for  employ tueiu 
tmder  the  program  and,  second,  by  avi- 
thorizing  the  States  to  detail  employees 
to  work  ;:'rojects  on  city  and  county  j^ub- 
lic  laiid.s  and  waters.  The  thrust  of  itie.'-e 
pi'oviisioiis  will  encourage  the  States  to 
give  y.ouug  participants  a  choice  between 
living  at  home,  and  working  in  or  near 
tlieir  lioighborhoods,  on  the  one  hand. 
nr.d  working  on  conservation  pro.iecis 
in  parks  and  woodlands  outside  the  cities 
on  tlie  other. 

In  a  real  scii..e.  thi.s  it  a  program  for 
tb.o.-^e  who  have  lost  hope,  tliose  who  are 
"out  of  the  labor  force"  by  official  Fed- 
eral standard.s — that  is,  not  counted  as 
unemployed  simply  because  they  have 
.^topped  asking  for  work  at  the  Slate 
employment  offices. 

The  program  authorized  in  tliis  bill 
V.  ould  provide  finaiicial  assistance  to  tli^^ 
States  at  their  own  level,  filling  a  partial 
void  ill  existing  Federal  financial  a.'=sist- 
ance  r>rograms  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1972. 
Under  existing  law.  State  goveinmenis 
qualify  for  funding  of  public  service  job.s 
in  two  situations — when  they  are  tlie  sole 
prime  sponsor  for  CETA  programs  in 
their  State,  ■which  is  the  case  in  fi\e 
States,  or  -vvhen  they  have  assumed  prime 
.sponsorship  in  areas  where  no  local  gov- 
eniing  body  has  taken  the  respon.sibilitv. 
This  legislation  would  offer  such 
financial  assisttnce  to  State  government 
without  respect  to  whether  they  qualii.'. 
as  a  prime  six)nsor  under  CETA.  I 
would  emphasize,  however,  that  the  ap- 
proach contained  in  this  bill  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  Federal 
manpower  progiams. 

Tlie  Congress  may  well  decide  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  make  such  a 
modification  of  existing  policy,  but  this 
bill  is  not  intended  as  a  means  to  that 
end.  It  is  intended  simply  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  that  matches  the  needs  of 
the  moment,  for  many  of  the  most 
severely  disadvantaged  pei'sons  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  natural  resomccs 
of  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  this 
program  can  be  implemented  with  rela- 
tive ease  and  speed.  It  is  designed  as  a 
supplement  to  the  established  CETA 
structure  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  in  the  States.  The  requirements  of 
this  proposed  act  are  identical  in  most 
respects  to  the  basic  CETA  requirements, 
and  the  procedures  for  administering 
such  a  program  have,  for  the  most  part, 
become  customary  and  familiar. 

The  bill  does  not  require  the  States  to 
provide  those  employed  imder  ttils  pro- 
gi-am  with  full  range  of  CETA  training 
and  counseling  services,  but  the  States 
would  be  encouraged  to  provide  these 
services  which,  along  with  the  work  ex- 
perience and  job  association,  can  lead  to 
permanent  employment  when  this  pro- 
gram lapses  1  year  after  Implementation. 
Briefly,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  au- 
thorize a  fund  of  $200  million  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  by  a  formula 
based  on  the  proportion  of  unemployed 
persons  In  each  State,  modified  by  a  fac- 
tor based  on  the  concentration  of  unem- 
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plo;od  persons  In  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment. 

Federal  funds  would  be  allocated  to 
cover  90  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a 
project  or  activity.  It  is  anticipated  that 
-.he  States  share  of  10  percent  would  in- 
clude the  cost  of  supervision.  tran.sporta- 
tion.  such  training  as  may  be  required, 
and  other  expenses  that  would  be  re- 
garded as  inklnd  cnntributions. 

No  more  than  20  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  could  be  expendci  for  equip- 
ment and  materials.  This  limitation  Is 
intended  as  one  means  of  insurin;,'  that 
the  projects  and  actlvit;:-s  -.vlll  be  highly 
labor-inten.slve.  employing  a  maximum 
number  of  persons  in  each  case. 

ShT'lcl  S:T,t?s  de-ire  to  do  so.  tlicy 
would  be  autho'izcd  to  enter  into  joint 
agreements  for  projects  that  are  either 
Interstate  or  intrastate  in  nature,  and 
they  would  be  authorized  to  detail  work- 
ers t3  local  subdivr-;ions  lor  nectsaar.' 
work  on  public  lands  and  waters. 

The  State*  would  be  prohibited  from 
replacing  repulir  employees  with  work- 
ers subsidized  under  this  act  and  from 
iL-lng  Federal  funds  under  this  progiam 
to  replace  State  funds  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  expended  for  the  same 
projects. 

I  a^k  unaninious  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Recop.b  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa-s 
ordered  to  be  pririted  in  the  Rkcohd.  as 

loHow.-: 

s.  I4;n 

lie  it  cnactrd  by  ""^  Sf'iate  ami  Horiise 
<■/  ficprejenfatiiies  <  f  tne  United  StaW*  of 
.Xnter'.ca  in  Congre-is  ojiembled,  Tliat  thl3 
Act  may  be  cited  as  Uie  ■Ejnergency  Couser- 
\aliL)a  Ji*b  Act  ■ 

Pf!-  2  The  rL>iv.preh<*n--.i-e  Emnli^vment 
Pud  Tralnl;g  Act  of  1973  i^  amended  by 
rede'i<^naMng  title  Vn.  ai:tl  nil  reterence^ 
thereto.  a<»  tlUo  Vni  iind  bT  redes iR-iatlng 
^ectloiLS  TOl  tnrou^'h  715.  aiid  :ai  reference* 
thereto.  «.■;  sectioii!^  801  through  815.  rfspec- 
t.vely,  ttud  by  ln.'*rtmi;  niter  title  VI  Uio 
rollowUig  new  title 

•   iITU:  VII— EMERGENCY  COSbiiliVAlT^.N 
JOB  PROGRAM 

■  *UTHt)«IZAriUN    OP   APPEOPBIAIIONS 

"Sec  701.  Thero  are  avithorU-ed  to  be  ap- 
proprUled  MOO.OOO.OOO  Tor  the  Oscal  year 
1975  for  carryi!-g  out  the  provuir'tis  of  thU 
rule  Any  amount*  so  ripproprlated  for  .such 
fiscal  year  which  are  not  oblisn'ed  prior  to 
•he  enrJ  of  svirfi  tisctil  year  shall  rrTnain  avaU- 
n*)le  fi-*  obligation  until  December  31.  1975. 

"rrSAVClM.  *SSISTA»*C> 

"3!;f  702.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into 
arrangement*  wUh  States  in  accurtlance  with 
the  provision*  of  this  title  In  order  to  niiike 
fiaanclal  aailstance  available  to  the  States 
tor  the  purpose  of  provldi;ig  tran.>ltlonai 
<iuployment  lor  eligitile  partlclpaats  la  Joto.s 
needed  to  couaerve.  develop,  and  improve 
public  pajrtu.  forests,  lofees,  waterwajs  and 
other  public  lands  and  waters  within  the 
dtate.  tralirtng  and  manposwer  serrlc^e  re- 
lated to  such  employment  which  are  otber- 
wtse  lUUiTallable.  and.  subject  to  the  prorl- 
,ion.*  of  subsection  (b).  aueh  materiAl  aiid 
equipment  aa  ni*y  be  amemamry. 

"(bl  Not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
fuada  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title 
v-hlcli  are  used  by  States  for  a  conservation 
!'ib  program  assisted  under  *hl«  title  may  be 
t'vpended  for  mat«rtal  and  equlpctieat. 

"■LIOISL.a  PftBTICXPAJ^TS 

-9rr.  70S.  A  State  may  one  flntincial  awist- 
an<«  mad*  avaUabU  under  tiUa  tttl*  to  pro- 


vide Job-i  onJy  to  eligible  participants  who 
are — 

■•(1)  ecoiionalfilly  (liaadvantagt'd  yautli 
wlio  liave  Bttalited  a^e  IS  but  net  n^e  ii 
;.  :id  are  uaeii;ployed, 

"i2)  uiiuuiployed  adults  who  have  ex- 
li.iTi-ed  lineniploynaent  lii.'.iirance  benent.s, 
ur  who  are  not  eligible  for  unemployment 
iii.sxii-.'.ire  benefits,  and  who  are  not  other- 
v.li*  rerf  ivlr.i;  a'lsLstance  under  this  Acrt. 

"AL'.OTMFNT  OF    n'Nt)9 

"Sr.r.  7Ct.  (ajfl)  FYom  50  pertetit  of  the 
amoiMts  appropriate-'.!  pursuant  to  section 
701.  for  a'ly  ti.^cr.l  year  the  Se-re'aiy  shall 
allot  to  eacai  Sta^e  an  amount  whl.h  bears 
the  san:e  ratio  to  such  bO  percent  b.s  the 
MiLubcr  of  u;i.^;i.ployetl  puson.s  v.-ho  ni;,ide 
:u  lUai  Sate  bears  to  the  niuirjer  of  such 
li.:r!ion:i  in.  all  Slates. 

"(2)  From  the  r'-mainctor  of  such  stuus 
Ih"?  SE-r.-etary  shall  nll'-t  to  cAch  State  an 
;.rr.ount  whiih  hears  the  '>irne  ratio  to  such 
reinii.ic'cr  bs  lie  tuimo  r  oi  unemployed 
person.s  who  reside  In  areas  of  substantial 
iiuemp!  'yment  (as  defined  in  secolon  304(0  > 
in  that  btaie  Dears  ;■>  the  number  of  buch 
persons  h\  all  tji.iles. 

'\b)  Ihe  Secret iiry  Ls  auchorUcd  to  make 
.'•■uch  reallotments  as  he  deems  appropriate 
of  any  amount  of  any  allotme.it  made  under 
tills  title  whenever  the  Secretarv  determines 
that  a  .'5iate  will  not  be  able  to  use  that 
amoiu.t  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
Any  s'lch  amount  may  be  reallotted  only  if 
the  3e.  retauT  has  provided  ao  day's  advance 
notice  to  the  State  during  which  period  of 
time  the  Governor  of  the  Slate  may  subnut 
(oiuiut-nta  to  the  Secretary.  After  coasider- 
inj;  any  comments  suhmltted  during;  such 
period  of  time,  the  Secretary  shall  notli"\' 
the  Governor  of  any  decision  to  reallot  funds, 
and  shall  publish  that  declslo  i  In  the  Ped- 
er  .1  Rei;!-  tor. 

"appi-icatio.ns 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  Any  State  dealrlnK  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shiUl  fubmlt  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  ume.  in  such  manntr.  and  contuln- 
ihi;  or  x^companlod  by  surh  tufiiriiiatioa  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  requL'e.  Each 
such  anpllcatinn  shall  set  forth  — 

"111  ft  desrrlption  of  the  emerrtenry  cT>n- 
i^ervatlon  Job  prot-ram  for  wh'ch  assistance 
U  sought  iniludltig  a  detailed  description 
1  f  the  projects  to  develop,  maintain  ajid 
improre  pubic  lands  and  waters  within  the 
Slate.  lucUidlni?  local  public  lauds  aiid 
waten,  and  criteria  oied  for  the  equiUible 
distribution  of  projects  throut;hout  the 
State,  except  that  no  projects  may  be  se- 
lected for  the  purposes  of  this  title  unless 
that  project  requires  at  len.<it  60  dnys  to  com- 
plete: 

••(2)  aa-surances  that  the  pri.srnm  for 
wlilcb  assistance  Is  sought  urvder  this  title 
V, il!  he  adr.Tlnlstcred  by  or  under  the  iruper- 
viaton  of  the  applicant.  IdenUfylng  any 
aijeucy  or  institution  designated  to  carry 
out  such  a  project  under  such  supervlslo.i; 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  program,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serrtng  on  an  equitable  bsMs  the  alirnifleant 
.segments  of  the  jDoptilatlon  to  be  served, 
liicltidlni^  date  Uidlcatlns!  the  numl)er  oT  po- 
tentUd  enable  participants  and  their  income 
and  employment  status: 

"(41  aranrances  tbit  special  consideration 
In  providing  transitional  employment  will 
ba  given  to  uiiaruployed  persons  who  sue  the 
ntcmt  severely  disadvantaged  in  terms  ol  the 
lengtii  ot  Ume  they  have  been  uiiemployed 
and  tlieir  pro«pccta  for  finding  emptoyaaent 
without  aaalstance  under  this  title,  bat  macA 
.'peclnl  consWeratlon  shall  no*  BHthorlse  the 
hiring  at  any  perscm  when  :»ny  other  person 
is  on  layoff  from  the  same  or  any  subs-tan- 
tially  equivalent  Job: 

"(S)    aoBurances   that   no   funds  received 


under  this  title  will  be  used  to  hire  any  per- 
son to  fill  a  Job  opening  created  by  the  action 
f  an  employer  (A)  in  laying  off  or  termi- 
Mf^tlng  tbe  employment  ot  any  regular  em- 
ploye -  not  supported  under  this  title. 

"(fi)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partlci- 
p.-ints,  including  specific  eligibility  criteria, 
I'Pd  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
(her  job  responsibilities; 

"(1)  a  description  of  unmet  ne-.N  for  the 
(irveiopment,  maintenance  or  l^rpi-ovement 
of  public  lands  and  waters  :ind  a  .<tntemont 
of  priorities  among  such  needs: 

"(R)  a  description  of  Jobs  t.i  be  filled,  a 
listing  of  the  major  kind.T  of  work  to  he  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired  and  the 
appro.xiniate  duration  for  which  particlpa:it3 
would  be  a.s.slgned  to  such  Job.s: 

"(9)  a.=.^urj.ncc3  tl\,it  the  applk-ant  will, 
v\!.ej'o  ap7>ropri3te,  mal,  tain  or  pruviile  link- 
ages wi^h  upgrtiiing  a.ud  other  manpower 
pr(jgra!u.s  for  the  purpobc;  of  (A)  providing 
those  p'ji'-ons  employed  in  public  service 
Jobs  under  t'.ls  title  who  want  to  pursue 
v.ork  V.  itli  the  employer,  in  the  same  or  simi- 
lar work,  with  opportunitias  to  do  so  and  to 
f!ud  pernuue-'it.  upwardly  mobile  careers  In 
ihal  field,  and  (Bi  providing  those  persons 
M)  onplojLCI  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  per- 
ir.aiie-.t  cai-eers  In  such  field,  with  oppor- 
tuultii-s  to  seek,  prepare  for,  and  obtain  work 
lu  other  fields; 

"( 10)  as6uranc*s  that  all  persons  employed 
nncUr  any  such  program,  olher  than  necea- 
^.iry  tc-hni^al,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive i>eroounel.  »-lU  be  selected  from  among 
I  U^ible  partlcipinL^. 

'•(11)  adaur.moes  th.it  the  program  wUl.  to 
:  he  riiiximum  extent  feitslble,  contribute  to 
I  i>e  c'.aiUui\;ion  cf  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancenent,  in- 
ciudlng  civil  service  requirements  which  re- 
strict cn>.;)',  IV  I  . ';;  cj  portunllies  for  the  dis- 
advaiU;»gcd, 

■(12)  assuruices  that  the  Jobs  In  each  Job 
c*tegor>-  m  no  way  Infringe  upon  the  promo- 
t  lonal  opportunities  which  would  otherwise 
bo  av:' liable  to  peiaMas  currently  employed 
r;  public  f^ervlce  Jubs  not  suijsidlred  under 
thLs  title,  and  assurances  that  no  Job  will  be 
tilled  In  other  than  an  entry  level  position  in 
e.\ch  Job  category  until  applicable  pers.>nnel 
i-ro'-.triur«  and  collective  bargalnlUo  atifce- 
imp::*-  have  been  complied  with; 

•'(i:))  asstinnces  that  fA)  Jobs  funded  un- 
der this  title  are  in  addition  to  tho«e  that 
wouliJ  be  funded  by  the  State  In  the  absence 
of  asusi,ince  under  this  Act  and  tliat  (B)  no 
fonds  received  under  this  Utle  will  be  used 
t  >  perform  work  on  any  project  for  which 
the  State  or  any  of  Its  suixMvlalons  Intended 
t  >.  or  would  except  for  the  aselstanoe  pro- 
vided by  this  title,  enter  into  a  contract  for 
tlie  pc-formance  of  such  worK  by  a  private 
I  un tractor:  and 

•(14)  such  other  as-surancea,  arrange- 
mcutj.  and  coudltlona,  cooblstent  with  the 
provlilons  of  this  tlUe,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
uc-'er^.nry.  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
iiors  as  he  «;hall  prescribe. 

"(b)  An  application,  or  a  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  may  be  approved  only  If  the 
Secretary  iletermlnes  that — 

••(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
meuta  Met  forth  lu  t^ils  title:  and 

■■<2)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
offlcliUs  of  appropriate  units  of  general  local 
iTovernments  to  submit  comments,  with  re- 
spect to  projects  described  to  the  application 
under  the  Jurtsdtetton  of  such  governments, 
to  the  States  and  to  the  Secretary. 

"(el  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  a 
J:>lnt  appUc»tlon  by  two  or  mor»  States  In 
which  interstate  projKta  as  w«ll  m  intra- 
Htat*  projects  are  aeleetwl  for  ntmimtunca  un- 
der this  tm*. 
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"SPECI.M.  CONDITIONS 

•Sic.  706.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  ilol  pto- 
vitie  huanrli.i  a-saintance  ior  any  i>rogram 
under  this  His  unless  lie  determines  \n  ac- 
cordance Willi  .'.uch  rff,ul;\tio'.s  as  lie  sliall 
p;-t;s  ribe.  tiiat  — 

•■(1)  persji::  e;nployed  iu  pubac  6er\ice 
Jr,t>s  iindtr  Ints  tUle  Eh.'iU  bi;  paid  wages 
.'. hiili  .shall  no'i.  bo  lower  than  v,hichever  is 
the  lii'-'hest  of  (A)  ilie  mininuun  w.i^^e  which 
\^or!il  be  lipphcable  to  llie  employee  under 
the  F«!r  L,abor  Standard';  Act  of  1938,  if  sec- 
lica  Gia)(l)  cf  .sucli  title  .".ppUcd  to  the 
pariicipaut  and  if  he  were  niit  exempt  :ii.dcr 
section  13  ih'.'rcol,  (B)  the  SCi.te  or  lo^al  min- 
imum wage  ior  the  most  nearly  coi!;par;ib:e 
cover^'U  tinployment,  or  (C)  the  prtjvaUiiig 
r.Tips  of  pay  for  pt:rs,jus  cmpIuyeJ  u;  similar 
public  occapatic:;.s  L.>  the  .-anie  employer; 

"(2)  jjericaa  employed  in  public  service 
job.->  under  tin:-  title  will  be  provided  such 
tran.iponation,  lodging,  subsistence,  and 
01  her  i^erv  a-es  aud  equipuient  i.s  may  be  nec- 
e^sarv  lo  successfully  conipU^to  projects  for 
wiiith  asissLance  i.;  souiiht; 

"(3)  all  pcri.ons  employed  in  jjiibllc  berv- 
Ice  Jobs  under  ihi.s  title  will  be,  at  a  minl- 
rar.in.  a.-surcd  of  w.-rkers'  compensation 
litallh  incurauce.  and  unemployment  lusur- 
&ncp.  as  applicable  under  the  lav.'s  of  any 
particular  Stale: 

'■(4)  the  provisions  of  -section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  (relating  to  health  and 
salciy  condlilons)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity:  and 

••(5)  every  pariiclpaiu  shall  be  advised, 
prii>r  to  enten  IS  upon  employir.ent,  of  his 
rights  and  fcetiehts  In  coni;ection  v. ith  such 
employment. 

••|b)  The  Se.relary  sliall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  title  unles.s  the  grant,  contract,  or 
.agreement  with  respect  thereto  specifically 
pio\  lde3  that  no  pei-son  with  responslblh- 
tiis  iu  the  operation  of  such  program  will 
discriminate  witli  respect  to  any  program 
participant  or  any  application  for  partici- 
pation In  such  program  because  of  race, 
creed,  coloj-,  u.ilional  origin,  sex,  political 
atTilialion.  oi  beliefs 

'■(c)  The  Secietary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  which  involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be,  in  any  way  or 
to  any  exte-'t.  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  po- 
litical activities  In  conlravention  of  chapter 
15  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  unless  he  determines  that  participants 
iu  tlie  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
coustrucUon,  operation,  or  maintenance  ot  mo 
much  of  any  facility  as  la  used  or  to  be  used 
lor  sectarian  Instructiou  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worshio. 

"OETIKCnONB 

"Sbc  707.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(1)  'economically  disadvantaged'  means 
any  youth  who  is  a  low  Income  indlvlflual  or 
Is  a  member  of  a  low  Income  family; 

'•(2>  'Oovemor'  includes  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

■•(3)  'low  income'  means  an  income  below 
the  poverty  line  established  by  the  Office  ol 
Miinaeement  and  Budget; 

"(4)  'unemfrtoyed  adults'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual who  has  Attained  21  years  of  age  and 
v.ho  is  an  unemoloved  person; 

"(5)  'State'  means  each  of  tlie  several 
is:at«s  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 


\DDmONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inou\-e,  the  Sen- 
ator  Irona   Vemaont    (Mr.   Leahy)    was 
C3Dn 689— Part  8 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  123,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Ssci'xity 
Act. 

6.   61S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  615,  the  lim- 
ousine limitation  bill. 

5.    1219 

At  the  request  of  Mi',  Isouvt;,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel*  was 
ndilcd  as  a  co-^pon.sor  of  S.  1219,  the  child 
cn}C  deduction  legislation. 

t-r.t;.v.:3  J '-."NT  r.EboLt-'TioN'  ,^■J 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sonn- 
tor  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39,  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  17  to  23.  1975,  as  National  Le;.cl 
Poisoning  Prevention  Week. 

SENATE    JOINT   FESOLtmON    63 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Ikouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers  >,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case  ) .  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkej  ,  tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee).  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN),  tlie  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott). 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sy- 
mington) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  65,  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Women  in  1976. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINa 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION   ACT   OF 
1975— S.  200 

AMENDMENTS   KG.    340,   NO.    341,   AND   NO.    342 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  three 
amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  200)  to  establish  an 
independent  consumer  agency  to  protect 
and  serve  the  interest  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OP  IHE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT— S.  127* 

AMENOMEKTS  NO.  348,  KO.  344  AND  NO.  S4r. 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
Uie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  three  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  These  will  offer  a  range  of 
alternatives  on  how  best  and  most  ef- 
fectively to  protect  the  voting  rights  of 
non-English  speaking  citizens. 

Coming  from  a  State  with  a  large 
Chinese,  Jajaanese,  aod  Spanish^peak- 
ing  xmpulation,  I  am  particularly  aware 
of  the  problems  these  citizens  face  In  our 
society.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my 
legislative  efforts  addressing  these  prob- 
lems, and  only  last  term  I  sponsored  the 
Bilingual  Courts  Act.  which  provides  for 
simultaae»us  transltttlm  to  non-Euglifib 
speiUdne  in  Federal  courts. 

•nie  problems  ■with  voting  rights  are 


e-speciiiUy  serious,  because  they  affect 
these  citizens'  ba."ir  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  .society.  At  a  minimum.  I 
believe  that  all  citizens,  regardless  of 
irngURee  cr  national  origin,  .should  ];e 
:ib;j  to  cxercifc  tlie  franchise  freelv  and 
lull.v. 

Acrordinsly,  oro  amrridtncr.t  would  I'c- 
quire  bilingual  rlection  materialr-  and 
a.'^sistance  for  ai!  non-Engli;>h  speaking 
Ei-criA-,  vhicii  ccnolitute  more  than  5  pcr- 
ccnL  ol  the  i)C".;i'.!ntion  in  a  State  or 
county. 

A  .'^enond  amendment  i;-  adopted  from 
:•  dralt  ^;^ibnlitied  to  the  Houkc  by  As.si;-,t- 
tmt  A'.*orney  GT-iicral  J.  Stanley  Pot- 
tin'',or.  and  recommended  to  us  by  the 
Civil  Rights  CommiTion.  In  a  .sspr.rate 
titic-  ba.ed  on  th3  15th  amendment,  it 
\vou;d  amend  the  definition  of  "te.-^t  or 
device"  to  cover  En?li.sh-only  election 
ni'dtciials  for  non-English  .'^peakinR 
groups  ihr.t  constitute  at  lea.st  5  percent 
of  tlie  voting  ase  population.  In  other 
word,,  a  requirerrient  that  minority 
lanpuaee  groups  nndeistand  Englisl/- 
onl>-  voiinz  materials  vculd  be  coni.id- 
ered  a  literacy  test,  and  thus  trigger  the 
present  protections  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

My  third  amendment  would  sear  its 
triggering  formula  to  "language  minori- 
ties" which  would  be  defined  as  Ameri- 
can Indian.  Asian  American.  Alaska 
Natives,  and  Spanish  origin  groups. 
Thus,  if  any  jurisdiction  contains  a  sub- 
stantial portion — 10  percent — of  "lan- 
guage minorities."  holds  English-only 
elections,  and  had  a  voter  turn-out  or 
regiitralion  of  50  percent  or  less  for  the 
1972  Presidential  election,  tlien  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  would  be  triggered. 
Unlike  my  second  amendment,  tliis 
amendment  would  be  based  upon  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments,  and  would 
also  pei-mit  private  parties  to  bring  ac- 
tions under  the  act. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  these 
■\-aried  amendments  is  to  have  before  us 
the  range  of  action  that  maj'  be  appro- 
priate to  assuie  Spanish-epeaking  and 
other  minorities  their  rightful  place  at 
the  polls.  As  I  have  mentioned  eariier, 
I  also  welcome  the  funendment  Intro- 
duced several  days  ago  by  Senators  Bath 
and  Hart,  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  sub- 
committee to  seek  out  all  evidence  of 
problems  confronting  minority-language 
groups  and  to  take  necessary  action  to 
assure  their  right  to  vote  is  untram- 
meled.  This  •will  be  the  primary  concern 
of  the  second  phase  of  our  hearings,  be- 
ginning April  22. 

The  evidence  I  have  seen  so  far,  in- 
cluding that  elicited  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights.  Indicates  that  the 
problems  facing  some  of  these  groups, 
particularly  Spanish-speaking  cltteens. 
In  certain  areas  are  not  due  soMy  to 
language  obstacles  in  the  voting  process. 
Much  more  serious  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion appear  to  be  taking  place,  and  we 
will  address  these  to  greater  detail  at 
our  later  hearings. 

It  is  also  the  responslbillt>'  of  this  sub- 
committee to  Xaehion  effective  leglslatk>n 
that  will  stand  as  a  constttutienal  ta»- 
tlon  for  ttie  vot^g  rights  of  ««  Amer- 
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leans.  The  experience  in  the  House  these 
past  2  months  shows  how  difficult  the 
problems  of  legislative  drafting  can  be 
in  this  area.  The  latest  bills  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  for  example,  would 
iiot  cover  discrimination  agninst 
Chicanes  thnt  is  unrelated  to  their  laa- 
Kuage,  such  a.>  ho.stile  location  of  a 
polling  booth  or  gerr.vniandering  dis- 
tricts, even  though  the  nuent  of  tlic  Irg- 
islation  .secm.s  to  be  to  liie  '  ontrai  y. 

I  am  confident  that  uc  will  have  a 
complete  record  befovt-  u.s  at  the  cojiclu- 
sion  of  these  hearing.^  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  recommend  responsive,  .-ound 
legislation  that  will  not  jeopardize  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  10  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMF^^D^1ENT  No    343 
Strike  out  all  after  the  fnaciing  t  l.auif  and 
Jn-^ert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followuig: 
TITLE   I— EXTEN.SION   OF   THE   VOTING 
RIGHTS   j^CT  OF   I9li5 
Sf  f.  11)1.  .Section  4(a)  ol  the  Voting  Ki^ht-s 
Af.t    of    19e5    1 79   .Stilt.   4:i8;    42    U  .S.C.    1973b 
la)),  as  amended  bv  the  Voting;  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970   i84  S'ai,.  -Jlo),  i.s  fur- 
ther  amended    by   .-.Tiking    the    word?!    'ten 
years"  wherever  they  appenr  in  the  first  and 
third    paragraph.^    and    by    ^ulj  .titutliig    'he 
words  ■  twenty  years". 

Sec.  102.  Section  20! 'a)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  19G5  (42  USC.  1973iu»(a)),  as 
added  by  the  Voinie  Ritiht^  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  (84  St.u.  3 15 1,  i.,  amended  by 
striking  •August  6.  ;975'  aiici  -ubstitiitins 
•August  6,   1985". 

TITLE  II-  BILINGUAL  ELECTIONS 
Sec.  201.  Tlie  Votiii-  Righta  A''l  of  1965  is 
amended   by   adding   ai    the   eiid   of   .section 
205  the  following  new  .section: 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Prior  to  .A.iign.st  6,  1985.  r.o 
political  subdivl.sion  shall  provide  balloi.s. 
voting  or  registration  r.otices,  registration 
forms,  voting  or  registration  instructions, 
or  voting  or  regi.stration  assistance  to  voters 
in  English  only,  if  more  than  5  per  centum 
of  the  persons  of  votuig  at;e  of  such  political 
subdivision  are  of  any  single  mother  tongue 
other  than  English,  a.s  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Census,  ba.sed  on  the  1970 
decennial  census,  and  if  the  illiteracy  rate 
in  the  English  language  of  the  members  of 
the  group  of  persons  protected  by  this  .section 
residing  In  such  political  subdivision  is  more 
than  the  nationwide  illiteracy  rate  in  the 
English  language.  For  purpose.?  of  this  sub- 
section. Illiteracy  is  denned  as  failure  to  com- 
plete five  grades  of  schooling.  The  determi- 
nation of  the  Director  of  the  Ceivsiis  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  re- 
view in  any  cour',  and  shall  be  effective  upon 
publication   in   the   Federal   Register. 

"(b)  Any  political  subdivision  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  thi.? 
section,  shall  provide  to  voters  written  bal- 
lots (or  sample  ballot*),  registration  form.<!. 
voting  or  registration  notices,  votuig  or  rec- 
istration  instructions,  and  voting  or  regis- 
tration aselstance  in  the  mother^  ton-ue  of 
the  applicable  group  of  person?.  a.s  defii.ed 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  With  respect  to  any  poli'i-.xl  s  ;bdivi- 
slon  subject  to  the  provisions  of  thi.s  sec- 
tion as  a  result  of  determinations  made 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such 
political  subdivision  shall  be  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  this  section  if  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  brought  by  such  political  sub- 
division against  the  United  States  has  deter- 
mined that  the  ilhteracv  rate  in  the  English 


langnagp  of  the  memberf;  of  the  cla-ss  of 
persons  protected  by  this  .section  by  opera- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  of  this  Kectlon  resid- 
ing in  .such  political  subdivision  and  clti- 
i-eiis  of  the  United  State.s  i:>  e<ii:,Al  to  or 
l€.~s  than  the  nationwide  illiteracy  rate  for 
all  persons  of  voting  a',e.  For  purpo.-ts  of 
this  sMbsectlot).  ilhteracv  is  delined  a.s  t.'ii- 
iire  to  complete  five  g^rades  of  scliooliiii:   ' 

Str.  202.  Secuon  203  of  the  Voting  Rieht.s 
.^l  L  of  1965  1 84  Stitt.  317;  42  U.SC.  1973a.t- 
2)  IS  aniendeJ  by  adding  .ifter  the  words  "in 
vi^-'a'loii  of  .section  202."  the  following:  "or 
ic)  iinrtertakes  to  deuj  the  rights  prnierlfd 
by  sec  mil  206." 


Amfnd.memt  r.'n.  344 

Strike   out    ail    after   the    enactint;   ci.i  ise 
iind  ins'ir  in  iieu  thereof  the  following: 
IITLF    I     EXTENSION    OF     I  HE    VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF    1965 

Sec  101 .  Seo'ion  4(a  )  oi  iheVoiinji;  Ritrhl.s 
Art  of  1905  (79  Stat.  43R:  42  U.S.C.  1973ta 
(.It  ).  as  amended  by  the  Voting  Right-  .\ci 
Ainciidnient.-,  i,l  i  <70  134  Stat.  315),  r.  ftir- 
ilier  amended  bv  striking  tjie  words  •ten 
years  wherever  they  appear  in  the  first  and 
third  paragraphs  and  by  SMb.-,titutiiig  the 
words  'twenty  years'^. 

Srr.  102.  t:.ection  201(a)  of  th.e  Voting 
RiKht.s  Act  of  1965  (42  U.SC.  1973aHiH)  I.  as 
addpd  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments (11  1970  (84  Stat.  315).  is  amended 
by  striking  'August  6,  1975"  and  sui5.,li'.\it- 
in;:   '.^tigiust  6.  1985". 

TITLE    11— PROTECTION    FOR    LANGLTAGE 
.MINORITIES 

Srr.  201  Section  4iai  of  the  Voting  Rif;hts 
Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  4;J8;  42  U  S.C.  1973b 
(a»  ).  as  amended  by  tlie  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  (84  Stat.  315),  is  fur- 
ihti  amended  by — 

( 1  I  .iddiiii:  after  '  determinations  have  heeu 
made  under    :     ihe  Hr^t  two  sentences  of"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  par.i- 
grnph  tiiPteof  the  follov.ing:  No  citi/en  shall 
be  denied  the  r'yht  to  vote  iti  any  Fcdpnil. 
Su.te.  or  !oc;tl  Picction  because  of  his  faiiure 
to  comply  with  any  tf  st  or  device  in  any 
State  uitii  respect  to  which  the  determina- 
tictis  have  been  m.ide  under  the  third  sen- 
teiice  of  .siib.^cction  (bi  of  this  section  or  in 
any  political  subdivision  with  respect  to 
wiil'-h  such  deierminatioiis  have  been  made 
as  a  separate  unit,  unless  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment 
brought,  by  .such  Sta-e  or  subdivision  against 
the  United  States  has  determined  that  no 
such  test  or  device  has  been  used  during 
the  ten  years  piecedmg  the  filing  of  the  ac- 
tion for  Tiie  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color:  Provided,  Th.it  no 
stich  declaratory  Judgment  shall  issue  with 
lespect  to  any  plainllfT  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  after  the  entry  of  a  final  Judgment  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  other  than 
the  denial  of  a  declaratory  Judgment  under 
thi.-  section,  whether  entered  prior  to  or  after 
ll'.e  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  determin- 
ing that  denials  or  abridgements  of  the  right 
to  vote  o:i  .-u-count  of  race  or  color  through 
the  use  (>i  tests  or  tievices  have  occurred 
anywhere  m  the  territory  of  such  plaintifi.  ■; 

1 3)  by  striking  out  the  action"  in  the 
'bird  paragraph  thereof,  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "an  action  under  the  first  .sen- 
tence of  .stibseciion  4(a)'";    and 

(4)  by  adding  following  the  third  para- 
graph   thereof   the   following  paragraph: 

'If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
lie  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
test  or  de.  ice  has  been  used  diuing  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  an  action  under 
the  second  .sentence  of  subsection  4(a)  for 
the  purpose  or  v,ifh  the  efTeri  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  en  account  of 
race  or  color,  he  shall  consent  to  the  entry 
'f   .such   J'ldtjment.". 


St.  202  Sc.<'ion4(b)  of  the  Voting  Ri^hta 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  eiii 
of  the  first  paragraph  thereof  the  following 

On  or  after  August  6,  1975,  in  addition  to 
.my  Stfte  or  political  subdivision  of  a  Sta'f 
dpiernilued  ">  be  subject  to  sub.section  im 
puisuain  to  ti-e  previrus  two  sentences,  iiip 
provisions  of  subsection  la)  shall  appi  n, 
any  State  or  r'.ny  po!itlc;il  tubdivision  or  a 
State  which  li)  rhf  Attornev  General  deter- 
nunes  niatnTained  on  November  1,  1972.  niiv 
test  or  devif'e.  and  with  respect  to  which  Oil 
the  D;rfr,ror  c,f  the  Census  dctfrmines  tl  at 
If-^s  than  50  per  centum  of  the  persona  or 
\oi:i)g  a^e  were  registered  en  November  !. 
1972.  or  that  !c.-;-  than  oO  per  centum  of  such 
lei.-oiis  vo'ed  in  t)ie  Presidential  eiei  tioi.  1 1 
Novemb*  r   1972.". 

Sec  203.  Section  4id)  of  the  Vo'ingRigh.s 
Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  438;  42  U.SC.  1973(1:> 
id)  ).  i.s  .imended  by  striking  out  the  perii.d 
at  the  end  thereof  and  by  ui.serling  in  !ie,i 
tliet-eof  a  c(,inma  and  the  following:  "o.-  if 
sii'-h  State  or  political  subdivision  is  .siibji"  t 
to  .-ectii^.n  4  by  operation  of  section  4t.i. 
!f  (4)  the  Ulitcra^-y  rate  in  the  English  l.tn- 
guage  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  pei'.-ons 
protected  by  this  section  by  operation  of 
.-.ub.set  tion  4(i)  residing  in  svich  State  or 
political  .suhKlivision  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  is  equal  to  or  le.ss  than  the 
nationwide  illiteracy  rate  in  the  Engiisn 
lanituage  lor  all  persons  of  voting  age  F(5r 
piirpose.s  of  this  .subsection,  illiteracy  is  df- 
tiiied  as  fpilure  U)  complete  5  grades  of 
'-■noolnig.  ' 
Sec.  204.  Section  4  of  the  Votuig  Rights 
Art  of  1965  is  amended  by  adc'lng  the  fol- 
lowing new  .subsection: 

"(fid)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'test  or  device'  shall  also  mean,  in 
addition  to  the  provisions  of  section  4ic). 
any  practice  or  requirement  with  respect  to 
the  Presidential  election  occurring  in  No- 
vember 1972.  or  any  election  occtirring  af  er 
sucii  Presidential  election  by  which  uuy 
S',tte  or  political  subdivision  provided  any 
b:>!!ots.  votiiig  or  registration  notices,  regis- 
t ration  lornvs,  or  voting  or  registration  iii- 
siruc:iO!is  to  voters  only  in  the  English  lan- 
i'lia^-c  uuhoi-.t  providing  printed  translations 
of  .such  ballots,  voting  or  registration  notices, 
registration  forms,  or  voting  or  registration 
ii-istructions  in  the  native  langtiage  of  the 
persons  delined  in  this  subsection,  where 
the  Director  of  the  Census  determines  that 
more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  persons  of 
voting  age  residing  in  such  State  or  political 
subdivi.  ion  are  members  of  any  single  mi- 
nority race  or  color  the  native  language  of 
•-vhich  is  other  than  English:  Provided.  That 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  provided  printed  transla- 
tions of  ballots  If  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division provided  translated  printed  sample 
ballots  to  voters  and  allowed  voters  to  retai.'i 
such  .sample  ballots  as  they  cast  their  votes. 

(2)  The  determination  of  the  Director  of 
tlie  Censu.3  that  more  than  5  per  centtim 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  residing  in  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  are  of  a  mi- 
nority race  or  color  and  native  language 
of  which  is  other  than  English,  and  that 
les.s  than  50  per  centum  of  the  persons  of 
voting  age  residing  therehi  were  registered 
on  November  1.  1972,  or  that  less  than  50 
pt-r  centum  of  .such  persons  voted  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  November  1972.  as 
provided  ui  stibsection  (b),  shall  be  made  as 
soon  a.s  is  practicable,  but  within  sixty  da\s 
from  the  dat«  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court,  and 
shall  be  effective  upon  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(3)  Ltpon  publication  In  the  Federal  Re(;is- 
ister  of  such  list  of  all  States  and  political 
subdivisions  in  which  reside  more  than  5 
per  centum  of  persons  of  voting  age  who  are 
members  of  a  minority  race  or  color  the  na- 
tive language  of  which  Is  other  than  English, 
and  ..I  which  leso  Jian  50  per  centum  of  the 
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persons  of  voting  age  residing  therein  were 
registered  en  November  1,  1972,  or  la  which 
less  th*n  50  per  Centura  of  such  persons 
Toted  In  the  PreBldentlal  election  of  Novem- 
ber 1972,  the  Attorney  General  ehall  notify 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  that  It  may 
be  subject  ta  the  provl'lons  of  section  4. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  inform  the  chief 
Ugal  officer  of  such  State  or  political  sub- 
diviLiion  that  In  order  to  establish  that  It  is 
not  subject  to  section  4,  such  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  must  provide  the  Attorney 
General  within  sixty  days  of  receipt  of  the 
Attorney  General's  notice  sufBdent  evidence 
to  establish  that  in  tlie  Presidential  electicn 
of  November  1972  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  did  not  provide  any  ballots,  vot- 
ing or  reglEtratlon  notices,  registration  forms, 
or  voting  or  regl»trfttl3n  Instructions  printed 
only  in  the  English  language  without  pro- 
vidiitg  printed  translations  of  such  materials 
In  the  native  language  ot  the  applicable 
group  of  persons,  as  defi.ned  in  sulisectlon 
(f)(1).  As  soon  as  Is  practicable  after  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
notification,  the  Attorney  General  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  State  cr  political  sub- 
division has  Eubmitted  sufnclent  evidence  to 
establish  that  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division conducted  bilingual  elections  as  de- 
fined in  this  subsection.  If  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that  such  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  has  not  established  that  It 
conducted  bilingual  elections  as  defined  by 
this  subeectlon,  he  shall  certify  that  such 
Juiisdlction  used  a  test  or  device  as  defined 
by  this  Eubsecticn.  The  certification  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  a  State  or  political 
sttbdivlEion  has  u-ed  a  test  or  device  shall  be 
effective  upon  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register,  and  shall  he  revlewa'ble  In  the 
United  States  District  Ccurt  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  An  action  pursuant  to  this 
provision  ehall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
a  court  of  three  Judges  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  26  and 
any  appeal  Fhall  be  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

Sec.  30S.  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  la  amended  by  adding  after  "No- 
vember 1,  1968."  the  following:  "or  when- 
ever a  State  or  political  subdivision  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  prohibitions  set  forth  in 
section  4(a)  based  upon  determinations  made 
under  the  third  sentence  of  section  4(b)  are 
iQ  effect  shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer 
any  v<»tlnc  quaUflcathm  or  prerequisite  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedtu-e 
with  respect  to  votli^  different  from  that  la 
force  or  on  November  1,  1972,", 

Sec.  208.  If  any  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  ia 
Judicially  determteed  to  »»e  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Toting  Rights  Act  of  1966, 
a«  anended  or  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  «ther  pvraaiu  «r  ctrcumataaon 
shall  not  be  affected  by  euch  determination. 
■nTLE    III— BTLTNGUAL    ELECTIONS 

Sec.  301.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
i.s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section 
205  the  foUowing  new  section: 

"Sec.  2M.  (»l  Prior  to  August  6,  1985,  no 
political  subdivision  shall  provide  ballots, 
voting  or  registration  notices,  registration 
forms,  ■voting  or  registration  instractlons,  or 
voting  registration  assistance  to  voters  in 
English  only,  if  more  than  S  per  centum  of 
the  penBons  of  voting  age  of  euch  political 
subdivisloa  are  of  any  single  mother  tongue 
other  than  English,  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Census,  based  on  the  1970 
deceimlal  ceaaus,  and  If  tbe  Illiteracy  rate 
in  the  Engllah  langiULBe  of  the  members  of 
the  {roup  of  peraons  protected  by  this  sec- 
tion reaUlng  la  .racb  pvUtieai  subdlTlslon  la 
more  thaa  ttie  aaUonwIde  tiUteracy  rate  In 
the  English  lasfua^e.  Fsr  purposes  of  this 
subsActlon.  ilUtaracy  is  defined  as  failure  to 
complete  5  grades  of  schooling  In  the  English 
language.  The  determination  of  the  Director 


of  the  Censtts  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
tie  sttbject  to  -pevlew  in  any  court,  and  shall 
be  effective  upon  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

-(b)  Any  i>oMtlcal  subdivision  subject  to 
t*ie  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  provide  to  voters  written  ballots 
(or  sample  ballots),  registration  forms,  vot- 
ing or  registration  notices,  voting  or  regis- 
tration Instructions,  and  voting  or  registra- 
tion assistance  In  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
applicable  group  of  persons,  as  defined  In 
subsection    (a)    of   this  section. 

"(c)  With  respect  to  any  political  stibdi- 
vislon  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion as  a  result  of  determinations  made  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such  politi- 
cal subdivision  shall  be  exempted  from  the 
pro'vlsions  of  this  section  If  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  brought  by  such  political  subdlvl- 
Blon  against  the  United  States  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Illiteracy  rate  in  the  English 
langtiage  of  Uie  aoembers  c^  the  class  of  per- 
sons protected  by  this  section  by  operation 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  residing 
in  such  political  subdivision  and  citizens  of 
the  Uttitied  States  is  equal  to  cr  less  than 
tho  naUonwida  Illiteracy  rate  for  all  persons 
of  voting  ag«.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, ill''— \cy  is  defined  is  failure  to  com- 
plete five  grades  of  schooling." 

Sec.  302.  Section  203  of  the  VotUig  Rights 
Act  of  1905  (84  SUt.  317;  42  U.S.C.  1973aa- 
2)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"in  violation  of  section  202,"  the  following: 
"or  (c)  iinrtertwlreg  to  deny  the  rights  pro- 
tected by  section  206." 


Amendment  No.  345 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereaf  the  following : 
TITLS  I— EXTENSION  OP  THE  VOTING 

RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 
Sac.  101.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ten" 
each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "twenty". 

Sec.  102.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  196S  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "P»rlor  to  Auin'st  6.  1076, 
no"  and  laaertlng  "No"  In  Itou  thereof;  end 

(2)  etrlklDg  out  "as  to  which  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4<a)  of  this  Act  are  not  in 
effect  by  reason  of  determinations  made  un- 
der section  4(b)  of  this  Act"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

TITLE  II— PROTECTION  FOR  LANGUAGE 
MTNURITIKS 

Sec.  201.  The  Voting  Bights  Act  of  1065  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
sections after  sntjsection  4(e)  (2) : 

"(f)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that  voting 
discrimination  against  citizens  of  language 
minorities  is  pervasive  and  national  in  scope. 
Such  minority  ettlaens  are  from  environ- 
ments In  which  a  dominant  language  Is  other 
than  English  and  the  unequal  educational 
opportunities  which  tbey  have  been  afforded 
have  resulted  In  severe  and  continuing  il- 
literacy In  the  English  language.  The  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
lish-only elections  has  served  to  exclude  such 
minority  citizens  from  participation  in  the 
electoral  process.  In  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  langnt^  mmrlty  citizens  reside 
in  greatest  concentrations.  In  addition  to 
language  difiiculttea.  tbey  are  also  subject  to 
nimierous  instances  of  Intimidation  and 
harassment  designed  to  abridge  cr  deny  their 
■exercise  of  the  franchise.  The  Congress  de- 
clares that,  in  order  to  enforce  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  loarteentb  and  fifteenth  amend - 
nents  to  tbe  United  States  Constitution,  it  Is 
aitcasaa*/  to  vUmlaats  such  dtscrlminBtlan 
by  prehlblttng  the  vcHMluct  of  Enghefa-only 
elections,  and  by  prescribing  other  remedial 
devices. 


"(2)  PrlOT  to  Atigu.rt  8.  T»88.  no  State  or 
p3liti;.il  subdivision  ehall  provl«e  any  regls- 
mtion  or  votl  g  notices,  forms.  Instructions. 
assistance,  or  other  materials  or  information 
relati-ig  to  the  electcral  process.  Insludlng 
ballots,  only  in  the  English  language:  (1)  If 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  such 
Stite  or  political  subaivlsion  provided  or 
ttsed  English-only  materials  or  Informatlo.n 
irt  tha  Presidential  election  of  November 
1972;  and  (U)  If  the  Director  ot  the  Census 
detcrmi...e?  thst  m.tre  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  citizens  of  votittg  age  residing  In  8i»ch 
State  or  political  subdivision  are  members  of 
a  s:  g!e  language  mi-ioricy,  and  that  lens 
than  oD  pjr  centum  of  the  citizens  of  voting 
age  residing  therein  were  registered  on  No- 
vember 1.  1972.  or  thst  less  tha.i  60  per 
centum  of  such  p:r.?jns  voted  in  the  Presi- 
dential electlDn  of  November  1972. 

"(3)  Any  State  or  political  subdivision 
subject  to  the  provi;iions  of  subsection  (f) 
(3)  of  this  section,  which  seeks  to  provide 
or  use  English-only  registration  or  voting 
materials  or  Information,  may  file  aa  action 
ag.\inst  the  United  States  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  a  declaratory  Judgment  permit- 
ting such  provision  or  use.  The  court  shall 
gTM\t  the  requested  relief  if  it  determines 
(1)  that  the  illitjracy  rate  of  the  langupge 
nun:rlty  withi-i  the  State  or  political  sub- 
divl5io.-i  is  equal  to  or  les.s  than  the  national 
illiteracy  rate  and  (11)  no  practice  or  pro- 
cedure has  been  used  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  atrtion  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  To  vote  on  arcount  of 
raie  or  color". 

Sec  202.  Section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  InBertlBg  after 
the  phrase  "on  November  1.  198B."  the  fol- 
lowl  g  phrase:  "or  whenever  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  with  respect  to  which  the 
prohlbitlDns  set  forth  in  subsection  (f)(8) 
are  in  effect  shall  enact  or  seek  to  admin- 
ister any  voting  qualification  or  prerequisite 
to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
with  respect  to  voting  different  from  that 
in  force  or  effect  on  November  1.  1072". 

Sec  203.  SecUen  8  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
phrase  "under  section  4(a)"  the  faUowlng 
phrase:  "or  section  4-tf)  (8) ,"  and  (2)  by  In- 
serting after  the  phrase  "under  secUoa  4Cb) " 
the  following  phrase:    '•or  section  4(f)(«>-. 

Sec.  204.  Sectians  3  and  «  of  the  Vott"g 
Rights  Act  of  1985  are  each  amended  bv 
striking  out  "fifteenth  amendment"  each 
time  it  appears  and  substituting  the  phrase 
"fourteenth  or  fifteenth  amendment". 

Sec  205.  SecUon  14(c)  of  the  Voting  Bights 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  addjt^g  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(3)  The  classes  of  persons  to  be  protected 
by  the  phrase  'an  account  of  race  or  color' 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  Negroes 
and  language  minorities. 

"(4J  The  term  "language  minorities'  ^lall 
refer  to  persons  who  are  American  Indian, 
Asian  America.  Alaskan  Natives,  and  of 
Spanish  origin.  Persons  of  Spanish  origin  In- 
clude persons  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Hlcan, 
Cuban.  Central  and  South  American,  or  other 
Spanish  origin.". 

TITLE   ni— BILINGUAL  ELECTIONS 
Sec  301.  The  Voting  Bights  Act  af  IMS  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  sectixm  301 : 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
voting  dlscrimlttttlon  against  citizens  of  lan- 
guage minorities  Is  pervasive  and  national  hi 
scope.  Tlirough  the  use  of  various  practices 
and  procedures,  such  peraaos  have  been  effec- 
tively excluded  from  partlcipatioa  la  the 
electoral  process.  lAaaong  other  factors,  the 
denial  ot  Xtkt  right  t*  va«e  of  such  aalBorUy 
grorup  citizens  la  dlMctly  rela>ted  to  the  un- 
equal educational  opportusiUes  aSorded 
them,  resulting  in  high  Illiteracy  and  low 
voting  participation.  The  Congress  declares 
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»h^*,  in  order  'o  enforce  iho  i;uai\ii!'.ees  of  '.he 
foiirteeiuh  and  tiJEteenth  amendments  to  the 
United  Slates  Constitution,  it  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  such  discrimination  by  prohibiting 
these  practice^.,  and  by  prescribing  other 
remedial  devuea 

■■(b(  Prior  to  Angus'.  6.  1385.  no  S-aie  or 
political  subdivision  shall  provide  registra- 
tion or  voting  notices,  forms.  instrvirtloii.=;, 
assistance,  or  other  materials  or  information 
relating  to  tiie  electoral  process,  includlns 
ballots,  only  In  tiie  Engli.-il)  language  if  tiie 
Director  of  ihe  Census  determines  (i)  that 
iiKre  tiian  5  per  centum  of  the  citizer.s  of 
voting  age  of  sucli  State  or  pulltical  subdivi- 
-.ion  are  members  of  a  single  laii);u.^K<'  mi- 
nority and  ui)  tliat  the  illiteracy  rate  in  the 
Eitrlish  ia!ii;ua^e  of  sucii  persons  as  a  <;roup 
is  iiigher  than  the  national  illiteracy  raie  m 
the  English  language  For  purposes  ot  tliis 
.^iib.sectlon.  illiteracy  hall  be  defined  as  the 
failure  to  complete  five  grades  of  schooling. 

"ici  Whenever  any  Sate  or  political  sub- 
divsioii  subject  to  the  pro^Msions  ol  subsec- 
tion lai  of  this  ser*ion  provides  any  leglstra- 
tion  or  voting  notices,  forms  jn.<- truer  ion, 
assistance,  or  other  materials  or  information 
relating  to  the  electoral  process,  including 
ballots.  It  shall,  suoject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  G-'neral,  pro.ide  them  iii  ihe 
anguage  of  the  ninioriry  g'oup  as  -.veil  as  in 
"he  English  language. 

••|d)  The  atfected  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion or  any  aggrieved  per.-on  mav  seek  review 
of  tite  determination  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  this  section  in  an  action  filed  in  the 
United  States  District  Cotirt  for  the  Dls^rifl 
of  Columbia.  Any  action  under  this  .seoUon 
shall  be  heard  and  deieniiined  oy  a  court  ol 
three  Judges  in  arrordance  witli  the  provi- 
sions of  .section  2J84  of  ti'le  28  oi"  the  United 
States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  be  lo  the 
Supreme  Court.  ' 

Sec.  302.  Sections  202.  203.  204.  and  205  of 
such  title  are  redesignated  as  section  203.  204, 
205.  and  206.  respectively. 

Stc.  303.  Section  204.  as  designated  by  sec- 
tion ;i02  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  inserting 
.■\!ter  the  phrase  in  violation  o;  section  203" 
the  following  phrase:  "or  ici  engages  in  any 
act  or  practice  prohibited  by  .sccrion  202  '. 

Sf.c.  304.  Section  205.  as  designated  by  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  Act.  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  the  words  "section  201  or  202"  and  sub- 
stituting the  words  .section  201,  202.  or 
203". 

TITLE    I\"--ACrlON.S    BV    AGGRIEVED 
PARTIES 

Stc.  401  (ai  Section  3  of  "lie  Voting  R:j;hts 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  in  sub- 
.sectlon  (a)  the  words  "whenever  the  Attor- 
ney General  institutes  a"  and  substituting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word,  "In  any":  by  strik- 
ing in  sub.section  ib)  the  Aords  "If  in  a  pro- 
ceeding Instituted  by  the  Attorney  General" 
and  substittiting  tl;e  words  If  in  any  pro- 
ceeding". 

(b)  Section  3  of  'he  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  inserting  in  subsection 
(c»  after  the  words  unless  and  uii'.ir"  the 
following  words:  "in  an  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia brought  bv  such  State  or  political 
subdivi.->ioa  for  a  declaratory  juUi,me'it  that 
such  qualiricatio;>,  prerequisite,  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  does  not  have  "he  pur- 
pose and  will  not  have  tne  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
r.we  or  color,  and  unless  and  until '. 

(c(  Section  3  of  the  Voting  Right.s  .\c*  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  i.ereof 
the  following: 

"(d)  any  party  requesting  retnedies  under 
this  section  in  a  proceeding  under  anv  stat- 
ute to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  in  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  of 
thi.'!  request.  The  Attorney  General  shall  have 
the  right  to  intei-vene  in  the  proceeding.". 


Sec.  402,  Section  14  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  Ls  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tliereof  the  following: 

"fei  Upon  the  entry  of  .%  final  order  by  a 
court  of  the  United  States  agaln.si.  a  State  or 
political  subdivi'Jon  of  a,  Stale  under  any 
statute  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment,  the  court,  in  its  discre- 
tion, may  allow  the  prevailing  parly,  o/her 
than  the  United  States,  a  reasonable  altor- 
iici  's  fee  a',  part  of  ti.c  '  .jats. ". 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMIN-ATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMiriEE  ON  THE 
JUDICI.ARV 

Mr.  EAST1,AND.  Mr.  Pie.sidtnt.  tho 
follovvjng  nomination  lia.s  been  relcrred 
to  and  is  now  pending  befoie  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary:  Ramon  M.  Child, 
of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  ottornpy  for  tJie  di.s- 
tiirt  ol  Utah  for  tlie  term  ol  4  >ear.s.  vn.e 
C  Nelson  D;iy.  lii'c'^.ied. 

On  bchali  of  the  Commit 'ee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  i,;  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  thi:^  nomination  to 
file  V  ith  rhc  commiliee.  in  wTiting.  o)i  or 
befoie  Tlu'isday.  \pri!  17,  197.5,  any  rep- 
resentations or  ob.jeetion.s  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  .statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
heariiig  whi;h  miy  be   ;"heduled. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  Piesident.  in  ;tr- 
<  ordance  with  tiie  rules  of  the  Senate 
Intei-ior  and  In.sular  Affaii-.s  Committee.  I 
wish  to  advi.-.e  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  that  the  following  hearings  nave 
been  sclieduled  before  the  commi^'ee  for 
the  next  2  weeks: 

April  15:  Full  ccmnittee  and  n.ational 
fuel.s  and  energy  policy  study.  10  a.m.. 
room  3110.  hearing'.  S.  740.  N:itional  En- 
ergy Prodtiction  Bcrd  biii 

April  16:  Full  committee,  9:30  am., 
room  31  !0.  hearing.  John  A.  Hill  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  Federal  Energv 
Admini-strafion.  and  Gorman  C.  Smith  to 
be  A.ssistant  Administrator. 

Api-il  16:  Full  committee.  10  a.m..  room 
3110.  busine.ss  meeting,  agenda  of  i^end- 
ing  calendar  busine.ss. 

April  16:  Hou.se-Senate  conference.  3 
p.m.,  room  S-407,  Capitol,  conference, 
S.  7.  surface  mining  bill. 

April  17:  Energy  Research  and  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee.  10  a.m  .  room 
3110,  hearing,  S.  1.51,  Polecat  Bench  rec- 
lamation project. 

April  18:  Indian  Affairs  subcommittee. 
9:30  a.m..  room  3110.  hearing.  S.  876.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  authorization 
for  1976  appropriations. 

April  18:  House-Senate  conference.  2 
pin  .  room  EF-100.  conference,  S.  7.  sur- 
face mining  bill. 

April  21 ;  Full  committee,  10  am  .  room 
3110,  hearing,  nomination  of  Stanley  K. 
Hathaway  of  Wyoming  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

April  22:  Full  committee.  10  a.m.,  room 
3110,  hearing,  nomination  of  Stanley  K. 
Hathaway  of  Wyoming  to  bo  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

April  23:  Environment  and  Land  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  10  a.m.,  room 
3110,  hearing,  S.  984.  Land  Re.sources 
Planning  Assi.'^tance  Act,  and  S.  619.  En- 


erfiy  Facilities  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Act. 

April  24:  Environment  and  Land  Re- 
.-ouvccs  Subcommittee,  10  am.,  room 
3110,  hearing,  S.  984.  Land  Re.sources 
Plannin:;  and  Assi.';tance  Act.  S.  619.  En- 
fi-gy  Facilities  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Act. 

A|5iil  24:  Ener,iy  Research  and  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee,  2:30  p.m., 
room  :-i302.  iieain.g.  S.  1152,  American 
Palls  Da:n  bill. 

April  2.5:  Indian  Affair.-,  Subcommittee. 
9  30  a  in  ,  room  3110,  hearing,  S.  217.  re- 
L'.tins  to  the  coiidomnation  of  certain 
liinds  in  New  Mexico;  S.  209.  for  rdict 
of  Wiilard  and  Nicole  Allen;  and  S.  5.57. 
!;ind  tiuiisler  bill. 

Apiil  25:  Energy  Research  and  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee,  10  a.m..  room 
'i?02.  Iiearing.  information  hearing  on 
■c"ondai-y  and  tertiary  recovery  of  oU. 

Apjil  28:  Full  committee  and  nation;-'] 
iH?U  and  energy  policy  study.  10  a.m.. 
10.  in  3110.  hearing,  oversight  hearing  on 
r  h  .V  i>:ogiains. 


AXNOUNt::EMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HE.AR- 
INGS  BEFORE  THE  ENERGY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  WATER  RESOURCES 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
lik.'  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  sched- 
uling of  public  hearings  before  the  Ener- 
gy Research  and  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
.■•iilar  Affairs  Committee. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  July  10 
and  11.  1975.  beginning  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Huilding.  Testimony  is  invited  regarding 
S.  50t).  a  bill  v\hich  I  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1975.  to  provide  for  the  author- 
ity to  continue  funding  of  the  grant  pro- 
gram under  title  III  of  Public  Law  89-80. 
tiie  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
healings,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Ru.ss  Brown  or  Mr.  Ben  Yamagata  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  on  extension  41076 
and  49894.  respectively.  Those  wishing 
to  testily  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Energy  Research  and  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee,  room  3206. 
Dirk.sen  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20510. 


AN.VOUNCEMENT  OF  WITNESSES  OX 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  hold  3  days  of  hearings  this  week 
on  ener.fiy  conservation.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  on  April  16,  17,  and  18  be- 
giiming  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302  Dirk- 
sen. 

1  he  wilne.sses  are  as  follows : 
April  16,  morning  session:  Philip  S. 
Hughes.  Assistant  Comptroller  General, 
General  Accounting  Office;  Monte  Can- 
field.  Director,  Office  of  Special  Pio- 
gram.s.  General  Accounting  Office;  Rich- 
ard   Gutmann.    Director,    Procurement 
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and  Systems  Acquisition  Division,  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office;  Henry  Conner, 
Associate  Director  Logistics  and  Com- 
munications Division,  General  Account- 
ing Office;  Frank  Zarb,  Administrator, 
Fe'd-ral  Energy  Administration. 

Afternoon  session:  Dwight  Ink.  Dep- 
uty Adimnistrator.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration; Michael  J.  Timbers,  Com- 
missioner, Federal  Supply  Service;  Wal- 
ter A.  Meisen.  Acting  Commissioner, 
Public  Building  Service. 

April  17,  morning  session;  Tilton  Dob- 
bin. Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
Charles  Minors,  assistant  vice  president 
and  manager  of  Consumer  Affairs.  Geor- 
gia Power  Co.;  W.  L.  Lee,  president,  At- 
lanta Gas  Light  Co. 

Afternoon  session:  Rear  Adm.  C.  Mon- 
roe Hart,  USN,  Director  of  Energy,  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations  and  IjOgisticsi,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  William  F.  Heffelfinger. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration, 
Department  of  Transportation;  Jon 
Mills,  executive  director.  Center  tor  Gov- 
ernmental Responsibility.  University  of 
Florida. 

April  18,  morning  session:  Dr,  James 
S.  Kane.  Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Conservation,  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion; Alvin  M.  Ferst.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Rich's  Department  Stores.  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Emil  J.  Docekal.  chief  facili- 
ties engineer,  Lockheed-Georgia;  J.  Mac 
Barber,  commissioner,  Georgia  Public 
Service  Commission;  James  J.  Crudup, 
director.  Utilities  Engineering.  Georgia 
Public  Service  Commission;  Bernard 
Goss,  economist,  Georgia  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission;  C.  H.  Bonham.  Georgia 
State  Energy  Office. 

Afternoon  session:  Hokard  G.  Dean, 
Jr..  Dr.  Jack  Spurlock,  Dr.  John  W. 
Tatum,  Engineering  Experiment  Station, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  Dr. 
Samuel  V.  Shelton,  School  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; and  Dr.  Ronald  Ratajczak.  di- 
rector. Department  of  Economic  Fore- 
casting, Georgia  State  University. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  957. 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
Amendments  of  1975,  on  Wednesday, 
April  16,  1975,  at  8  p.m..  in  room  4232, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  statements 
for  the  record  should  contact  Mrs.  Lu- 
cinda  Dennis,  chief  clerk  of  the  sub- 
committee. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  VIETNAMESE  PEOPLE 
DESERVE  A  CHANCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  April  10,  1975,  President  Ford 
addressed  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress and  made  a  courageous  proposal  to 
help  our  South  Vietnamese  friends. 

In  the  best  tradition  of  great  Amerl- 
tnn  leaders,  he  did  not  advocate  running 


out  on  our  allies.  He  did  not  advocate,  as 
some  would  have  us,  withdrawing  into  an 
isolationist  shell.  He  did  not  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  ignore  the  realities  of  world 
affairs. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  he  said  America 
should  live  up  to  its  promises.  He  said 
America  should  maintain  its  rightful 
place  in  the  world.  He  told  our  allies  all 
over  the  globe  that  America  is  a  friend 
who  can  be  trusted. 

But  was  the  Congress  listening?  Mr. 
President,  I  sincerely  hope  it  was. 

I  believe  that  the  U.S.  Congress  must 
act  to  give  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
a  chance  to  survive.  Without  military  and 
humanitarian  aid  they  will  have  no 
chance. 

My  conscience  does  not  allow  the 
thought  of  a  bloodbath  spectacle  to  occur 
there  without  some  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial help  on  our  part.  America  has 
repeatedly  responded  to  humanitarian 
appeals  in  cases  of  catastrophic  dis- 
aster— earthquakes,  fires,  famine,  and 
the  like.  Here  we  have  a  chance  to  help 
prevent  a  disaster  certain  to  occur  with- 
out our  help. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  engaged  In 
a  life  and  death  struggle.  They  are  fight- 
ing valiantly  in  an  effort  to  survive,  as  a 
nation  and  as  individuals.  The  requested 
help  extended  at  this  time  would  be  in 
reality  as  humanitarian  as  any  funds 
forwarded  for  food,  medicines  and  cloth- 
ing after  their  downfall,  If  It  occurs. 

We  should — as  the  President  pro- 
posed— start  afresh  in  our  consideration 
of  assistance  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  consideration  should  not  be  in 
context  of  assessing  blame  for  the  situa- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia.  Neither  should 
any  allegations  of  "secret  agreements" — 
as  one  Presidential  aspirant  has  tried  to 
raise — have  any  effect  on  our  considera- 
tions. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  without  assistance 
from  the  United  States?  Millions  of  in- 
nocent people  will  be  thrown  to  the  mercy 
of  a  brutal  and  barbarous  enemy  bent 
on  further  massive  executions  of  South 
Vietnamese  military  and  civilians  alike. 
The  truth  that  this  will  happen  should 
not  be  doubted.  It  has  happened  before. 
Do  we  have  such  a  short  memory  that 
we  doubt  this  will  not  or  has  not  hajD- 
pened?  Do  we  not  remember  the  Tet  of- 
fensive in  1968  and  the  mass  executions 
in  Hue?  During  the  past  12  months  as 
the  Communists  have  moved  southward 
they  have  left  death  and  destruction  in 
their  wake.  This  is  a  proven  fact. 

Mr.  President,  should  these  things  oc- 
cur again  because  the  United  States 
failed  to  respond  to  help  a  friend  and 
ally,  will  not  the  world  be  horrified?  My 
own  conscience  will  not  permit  me  to  fail 
to  remember  the  past  horrors  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  favor  the  allowance  and  delivery  of 
arms  and  supplies  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  sufficient  degree  to  help  them 
make  a  substantial  effort  to  prevent  such 
a  hiunan  catastrophe.  To  fail  to  do  so 
would  virtually  assure  the  success  of  the 
Communists  and  seal  the  fate  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people,  our  allies. 
There  is  no  magic  figure  for  the  exact 


sum  of  money  to  be  put  into  this  effort. 
I  believe  the  amount  will  be  determined 
by  circumstances.  If  the  situation  im- 
proves there,  certainly  we  may  not  need 
to  expend  so  much.  Of  course,  if  South 
Vietnam  falls  we  will  no  longer  need  mili- 
tary funds  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese, 
it  will  be  too  late. 

The  key  to  this  whole  effort  is  time- 
liness. We  cannot  afford  to  delay  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Tlie  situation  is 
critical  right  now.  The  Congress  mu.st 
act  with  haste  to  provide  these  people 
with  assistance  so  they  can  help  them- 
selves and  prevent  a  horrendous  blood- 
bath. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  and  inci- 
sive historical  analysis  of  the  President's 
rerjuest  for  congre.ssional  support  for  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam — which  I 
support — is  contained  in  an  editorial  that 
appeared  Friday,  April  11,  1975.  in  the 
Washington  Star. 

A  very  notable  portion  of  that  editoiial 
describes  the  importance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address  and  the  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  heed  his  words.  It  says: 

It  is  ironic,  so  many  Americans  apparently 
havaig  forgotten  it.  that  the  United  States 
in  the  eyes  of  many  millions  of  people  around 
the  globe  remains  the  last,  best  hope  of  the 
world.  Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  promise  ol  America  is 
not  illusory,  that  despite  our  mistakes  and 
false  starts,  there  is  a  future  for  us  and  fur 
those  who  call  us  their  friend.  A  failure  to 
make  this  clear  now  would  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  fate  of  generations  of  Amer- 
icans yet  tniborn. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  tliat  llie 
Congress  does  not  neglect  its  duty.  It  is 
up  to  the  Congress  to  insure  that  Amer- 
ica'.': promises  are  kept. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "The 
President's  Address"  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edituri;il 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  11.   1'.'75] 
The  President's  Address 

In  a  television  post-mortem  of  President 
Ford's  wide-ranging,  hour-long  foreign  policy 
speech  last  night,  William  Bundy,  no  stranger 
to  the  issue,  described  the  address  to  the 
joint  session  of  Congress  as  "the  last  speech 
of  the  Vietnam  War." 

In  a  sense,  Bundy  was  right.  But  how  could 
it  have  been  otherwise?  This  cup  has  not  yet 
passed,  the  agony  of  South  Vietnam  Is  not 
over  and  we  cannot,  as  Ford  asserted,  "shut 
our  eyes  and  wash  our  hands."  There  are, 
after  all,  nearly  6,000  Americans  stiil  in 
South  Vietnam  and  literally  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  who.  having  allied  thcm- 
eelves  in  a  very  personal  way  with  the 
United  States,  are  at  this  moment  in  ex- 
tremely grave  peril. 

The  President  obviously  has  written  off 
Cambodia:  He  did  not  reiterate  his  earlier 
request  for  $222  million  in  military  aid  for 
that  beleaguered  little  country.  All  that  re- 
mains now  It  seems,  is  to  evacuate  the 
Americans  there  as  speedily  as  possible,  along 
with  the  few  Cambodians  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  extricate. 

As  for  Vietnam,  It  is  highly  unlikely  that 
Ford  will  get  anywhere  near  the  $772  million 
in  military  aid  he  asked  Congress  to  pro- 
vide, although  it  Is  possible  that  the  $250 
minion  humanitarian  aid  lie  requested  will 
ije  forthcoming. 
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I:idet(i.  one  jenstd  even  as  Fuicl  vas  a^i;- 
Ir.g  ror  the  emergency  mlliUry  aid  appro- 
priatlou — oa  which  he  reqiwsted  aetlou  by 
.April  If) — that  th;  rre.ldent  w.".5  merely  at.- 
cnip'-'ug  to  sta-re  oS  for  a  while  the  ine\i- 
'.ible.  to  ojtal.'i  a  bre-.thmg  ppoll  to  nia^i^ 
pos.;lbIe  the  cvicuition  of  the  Americans,  to 
I'  .-nporarlly  st:ibl!lze  the  situation  to  ruake 
!■  possible  to  biln.;  ctii  as  many  Vlet- 
•jjmese  as  possible,  to  make  the  ei-J  of 
'  :,o  ftCau-  us  orderly  uo  it  cmx  l>e. 

In  Uiis  respect,  tiic  Pre»»deut,  aeLiiicU  *.o  Ic 
■p'.'aiu»!g  as  much  to  Moscow,  Ptklng  and 
i'.inot  as  to  the  Ccnt'ress  uiid  It  H  possible 
thiit  his  plpa  la^y  hoc  ^o  unheard.  For  if 
l.'^.e  Soviet  Un.f.a  and  Commuaist  Chlrn  te- 
lused  to  use  their  con  Lderable  leverage  vvit!! 
No'.Ui  Vleinara  to  pie\c:ic  tlie  \iUt:uate 
iiuiuiUaUou  of  the  United  Staters  !u  f^outh- 
ea-jt  Asia,  they  auouid  understaud  that  thl^j 
•  ini  ot  hrlp  but.  U.::ii.:j;o  tii-^-  <n-.)oc.:s  uf 
luteiitt;. 

With  thK  in  n.hiv!.  t.ie  Congvcs^  ousiht  '.o 
-Ot  speedily  it  redefine  the  tem-.-S  u:idcr 
which  A:ner:cin  military  forces  may  be  used 
1  1  Sonln  Vietnarn  \o  "Ci  i.ro  th»  safe  passage 
nut  of  that  coui.trv  of  t;ie  Ainenc*:)^  semng 
there  and  of  the  Vletaameie  aiid  their  de- 
ppudei-.ts  uiosi,  directly  n.ssocUtcd  with  the 
United  St.-ite£.  This  Is  a  debt  of  honor  we  owe 
not  only  to  thi,-e  whi  have  ca.sO  their  lot 
with  us  but  to  our  own  reputation  as  ai' 
honnrable  pt\'rle.  which  presiunubly  we  sc:U 
are. 

Congress  hi.  complained  In  ilie  pa.'if.  and 
rightly  so.  of  a  la,  k  of  consultation  In  the 
.  oi.duct  of  fj!eii,n  policv  Ford  now  Is  laying 
;t  on  the  Une  He  tia.s  said  wliav  he  wants:  it 
IS  up  to  Corjre-i  now  to  ■^ay  what  1*  Is  will- 
ing to  do  a>"d  when  it  is  willing  to  do  it.  Many 
lives  are  at  st.ike.  and  actlou.  if  i*.  H  to  be 
eirRctive.  must  be  both  qiti"-;  and  decisive. 
In  this  rcipert.  •;;  !,  veil  both  that  the 
Preiident  plans  t,}  vl-lt  Comniuni  t  Chin.i 
latT  this  year  and  that  he  will  meet  soon 
with  the  cMer-;  of  statj  of  Aiistialln.  New 
j;eaiund.  Singapore  and  I.idonesia.  With 
American  power  nr.A  vir'uaiiy  eivtiuded  Irooi 
*:ie  m.iinland  o*  A-.ia  wiia  iLe  e-.;cepiiun  of 
South  Korea,  it  i-;  a'j-iolurely  eMcntlal  that 
the  <;ronndwork  for  an  !iL-ul?.r  system  of 
defense  be  laid. 

While  he  tcuched  cii  rntnv  eiibject*  In 
wh.-.t  li&d  been  billed  as  the  moat  important 
-peech  in  hLs  pohticil  crireer.  Fold  demoa- 
sT,ra.tsd  ,1  particular  •  .■nce.-si  in  two  areas: 
'Jie  Greek-Turkl-h  sqnabble  over  Cyprus  and 
the  ongo!:;?  in\e;' illations  nf  rl.e  CIA  and 
o'  her  ;ntc!ll!?ei'.ce  .igencle*. 

In  respect,  -o  the  lormer  Pnrd  a-sKctl  Ccin- 
i^ics-s—  and  It  --liould  cc>ir;)l;- — 'o  n;t  the  irms 
embargo  ai^un.^t  Turkey,  'aj  old  and  faith- 
ful .dly."  liie  sort  of  eUiuic  foreign  policy 
that  some  elemetit.s  ux  Cougreso  are  irjnig  to 
pru'.-.'fe  doe:  it.deed  depuve  the  adminls-ra- 
iioii  cf  aU  fiexlbllity  la  at^emp  ,ng  to  deal 
Willi  thl.4  e.xploslve  question,  and  fechr.g  \s 
runtiln:;  hi^'a  ac;ai.i^:  the  U:u:ed  States  la 
Turkey. 

The  Presideui  p.iid  nigh  lri!ji;i»;  to  the 
CI.\  and  made  wlnu  should  be  the  obvious 
point  that  the  United  States  simply  cannot 
lOiictiou  eiiectivcly  in  the  International 
arena  with  an  eviscerate.!  lutelllEenc?  cotu- 
munit--.  And  whUe  it  is  clear  that  controls 
have  to  be  li'-htened  over  organiifations  auch 
as  the  CIA,  It  Ls  equally  clear,  as  the  Piet,!- 
deut  bUKgested,  tinit  this  mus-  i;v  done 
■  with  discretion  and  despatch.  ' 

Tord's  sta'eiueut.  that  he  wiU  ^itck  a  Wcsi- 
erti  European  siminni,  "in  the  very  near 
future"  also  is  to  be  welcomed.  In  tnis  re- 
■pect  it  wa.s  curious  that  he  did  not  make 
at  least  an  oblique  rcieience  to  PortUi^a], 
wiiere  democratic  eleaietits  are  under  heavy 
pre.^^ure  from  tl.e  CommunLstd  and  their  aJ- 
lie.«.  Events  in  Portugal  are  not  'aking  phice 
in  a  vacuum  and  wh..t  fcapp<^ns  there  Is 
bovJiid  to  hive  a  ripple  effect  la  Spain.  ItAiy, 
ui:d  other  Meditenunc.tn  nation.^. 


As  the  Presideu;  seated,  we  live  "m  a 
time  of  testing  and  in  a  time  of  change. '"  In 
a  very  large  measure,  the  loiirse  of  erenf; 
for  ycirs  to  come  may  be  dictated  by  what 
the  Congress  does  Bnd  how  it  does  it  within 
the  con^.lng  wee!;.  Before  we  can  stait  afresh. 
roro'.  er  our  national  balance  end  move  ahead 
tts  a  united  people,  there  remain  debts  to  bj 
pud.  pledf  es  to  be  redeen'.eJ  luid  proiuiseii  to 
be  kept  In  Soutnsast  A.sii. 

It  i.»  iroute,  ~o  many  .'.met;.  ,ins  appnrcntU' 
h  .rina  forpotten  It.  tti  ii  the  United  State.-j 
in  the  ercs  of  many  nriilon  of  penp'e  arout-d 
the  clobe  remain?,  the  last,  beit  hope  of  the 
world.  Now  Is  the  time  for  Congress  to  dcm- 
on.'trale  that  the  promise  of  America  Is  net 
miisory.  that  desints  our  inlstakes  and  falso 
starts,  there  is  a  future  fcr  us  and  for  tho'se 
who  rail  us  their  frlei.d.  A  f.niure  to  make 
Uils  clear  no.v  would  have  a  profound  e(Tect 
itpcu  the  fate  of  tPiierAtlons  of  .\:n:ricr.n.'= 
:•  e'  unborn. 

We  tnnst  k-irf  from  our  mistakes,  've  must 
ri»cti;;niLte  the  lintlts  of  our  power.  But  we 
rannol  turn  our  backs  on  the  struttgle  for 
ircedim.  we  cjunot  al.dlcate  our  global  re- 
■  pon.sibilUies.  To  do  .<.•>  woald  be  to  bs  fulsa 
uoth  to  ourselve?  and  to  the  trust  that  oth- 
cio  rtposo  in  us.  For  there  Is.  to  put  it  quite 
.simply,  no  one  el^e  capable  of  paying  the 
price,  bentln;;  the  biifdeti.  doing  what  h.ts 
t  )  br  'Jonr. 


WHV  ARE  WE  LOOKING  FOR 
PROBLEMS.' 

?!■•.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Preident.  iti  \h\s 
nvtrrins's  edition  <^i  tho  Wn.-hinglon 
Post.  Mr.  Tom  Hriidcii  shows  uncommon 
insignt.  I,  for  ono.  havf  been  deeply 
troubled  by  the  un  tet^dy  behavior  cf  our 
national  leaders  towtird  the  debr.clo  in 
Camb.odlH  and  Vietnam.  I  know  thnt 
counUes  others  have  had  the  .same  niis- 
■  i^'ines. 

Ten  Bradsr.  i-ifntifle.s  the  i-roblpm 
when  he  'vrilen: 

In  the  w.Tld  of  awizM  fry.  a  '-po.-ial  di.;tri;.st 
:■■.  reserved  for  the  boy  who  walks  around  the 
p'av'jiv.iind  telling  tho  othrrs  to  ■.■nt.'h  out 
rie'a'ue  he  it  ready  to  nght 

Tom  Braden'.s  article  i.s  vvuA  rcadir.': 
f'»r  all  who  recos^Tiizc  the  importance  oi 
bfiliino'-'d  leadership  during  tryingr  times. 

1  a.sk  iinanimotis  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  tho  Record. 

Tlit-re  bein^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piintcd  in  the  Record. 
:i3  I'ollr'v.^: 

Why   .Ap.«-   \V::  LocttiN'c   roR  I'^oer.i.M.s? 
(By  Toiu  Craden) 

In  tilt;  world  of  small  fry.  a  special  distrust 
IS  reftrrved  for  tlie  boy  who  walks  around 
the  plcygro'ond  telling  the  others  lo  wtu.h 
out  because  he  is  ready  to  figh":. 

The  distrust  Is  well-founded.  Pctple  who 
put  ciiips  on  their  shoulders  are  unstable 
pcojie.  They  are  lookUig  for  trouble.  Often, 
they  tii:d  it. 

Which  Is  why  President  FoiU  sottnded  like 
the  small  boy  hi  the  playground  when  he 
tC'Id  an  audience  In  La.s  Vegas.  Ntv..  the  other 
dr.y  that  -y.o  enemy  of  the  United  State.-, 
should  now  determine  .  .  .  that  the  time  ha.'^ 
come  to  challen^te  xk." 

What  enemy  was  the  Preside;. t  talking' 
about .'  Wlio  s-ld  at.yihmg  about  challenging 
us?  And  why  would  they  challenge  us?  Hus 
the  United  States  Aiuty  becti  defeated  In 
Vletn.-im?  Or  the  United  States  Navy.'  Htu 
the  Untttd  State-;  been  weakcticd  in  anv 
way  ? 

Maybe  President  Ford  and  o«jcretary  Kis- 
singer are  entUled  like  the  rest  of  us  to  a 
brief  period  of  sho^k  ard  e--rt!  i.:  e  nbarra;    ■ 


riiPiit  ut  the  mptd  colljpse  of  the  /^my  we 
trained  and  stipplled.  But  In  a  period  of 
shocK  or  en»bnrra;.-ntent  it  Is  usually  be-ter 
to  keep  quiet  and  not  la'^h  out  trvtng  to 
compensate  by  slio.tklng  or  t  nbarra.sLlng 
u  tilers. 

Oieriiio.'.  n  lunguMge  is  m  :ch  lacre  Cis- 
l  ..steful  la  the  laoutii  of  a  Prr-s.dent  than 
it  Is  In  ..-'e  rnouta  of  a  smiul  boy.  An  over- 
IilCvvu  c'jiidnct  en  the  part  cf  a  Pre  idem 
•--  v.\titly  more  dan_,er.ns. 

Whlc'.i  Is  v.hy  ti>e  wl!c!e  country  may  be 

0  ill  lie  -\-orried  at^.^at  news  report.-,  that  S'c- 
rt'i.iry  Kissinger  I.r.s  dtrermlned  that  from 
v->\\  en  United  States  foreign  policy  must  be 
rtire  ■■abnit^ive."  and  that  "the  Uinted  Slates 
t'.u.si  carry  o'tt  ,  oino  act  s:..mcv.  h?re  in  the 
v.jiid    which    shov.s    its    determination    to 

1  'titlnue  to  be  r.  world  power." 

Why  Ls  this  tieces'-.nry  ?  Who  said  we  v.eifn'i 
.1.  w  rid  p  wei .'  Do  we  !-.iv2  to  Uok  around 
.i;e  world  to  sc3  where  we  can  explode  a 
I'omb  or  make  a  challenge  i.i  crd.:r  to  prove 
•  hft  v/e  still  have  bomb.s  and  caji  .still  ni.!:e 
<  lailaiiges? 

I'lifre  is  scnitthin;;  a,  little  nanic  ab.mt  all 
Li'K,  as  tbotigh  our  Secretary  of  St.ite  had 
co"ie  1  lit  of  a  liKf-p  donr.-j^'-ic.i  determined  tn 
go  on  a  binge  irid  throw  a  It.t  of  bottles 
.".round  the  room.  What  liapptued  in  Vie-  tiatn 
(!oe.<i  not  justify  a  tantrtun. 

Gr.Mittd  it  makes  the  Se^re'arv'..  Vietnatn- 
l/.atlon  policy  look  li::e  tho  failure  which 
it  obvL.'osIy  was.  But  iiothhig  happcnded  tn 
liie  United  States  in  Vietnam  except  tVie 
';iilure  of  the  Secret.ir.'s  pol'cy. 

The  defeat  ci  the  ARVN  doe  nt  make  ut 
my  weaker  cr  any  strointer.  Ncr  doe.^  It 
re-. eal  that  we  will  not  honor  a  crnimltment. 
After  Dr.  Kis.-inger  had  arranged  the  truce 
in  Paris,  iie  asked  for  "a  decent  interval 
"■•:  U.S.  suppcrt  for  tlie  Tlileu  govcinine;ii ,  H- 
get.  that  decent  l.tJervtU. 

W*-  are  still  ?  ^,trong  country.  We  .-^ilil  h.ivp 
the  worlds  ml-htie^t  fleet.  We  still  have  a 
lirst-rate  Army  and  thj  world's  best  Air 
l'.)rce.  We  ere  .still  a  democratic  people  who 
f  inliriice  the  idea  of  toleraiice  for  other 
pcop>  a;;d  nt.ier  'ovm^  of  government.  We 
lire  forn-ially  at  Ic.-jst.  .still  tiding  to  reduce 
the  rust  t'.id  the  dan-cr  of  tl;e  riiftcir  anru, 
race  and  sti!l  trying  to  build  relation  hips 
Vi  iih  othe.-  conntries  whi.-h  will  lead  to  pe:ice 

So  we  don't  ha\e  to  throw  our  weight 
around  or  make  demonstrations  somewhere 
:u.d  our  leaders  don't  have  to  talk  like  buUies 
111  Older  to  make  us  believable.  Before  tbe 
Bay  fif  Pit,s  and  Vietnam  and  other  attenipu 
to  look  for  trouble  we  thottgiit  of  ourselves 
.•\s  strong,  .self-ieli.int.  r-jcncd.  unwilling,  to 
mix  in  oiiier  people's  quarrels,  fearful  of 
cniangiing  alliatices";  yet  ready  to  defend 
ottr  lights  a'ld  o-.tr  safetv  v. hen  they  wi':^  t-n- 
clangered. 

We  vers  believable  enough  ba.k  In  t host- 
days,  and  these  days  lo-.-k  prettv  good  right 
nOvT. 


THE  Er.'EEGY   MEKS.AGE  IS  FADING 

IVL'.  \\T:icKE.R.  Mr.  Pre.si>ient.  la.  i 
Ihuisday  I  introduced  the  Mandatory 
CoiioCiva'.ion  Act  of  1975,  a  bill  to  pra- 
vido  for  a  nationwide  matidatoi-y  con- 
.scrvation  pioyiain  in  the  short  term, 
throurh  1380.  I  did  tl-i.s  with  liie  frtu;!: 
ic.iii/ation  that — 

Fir.st.  Enerpy  con.-erfation  is  as  im- 
pirative  now  as  ever,  and  v."e  stiU  have 
r.o  naiionwide  cnerrty  consen'ation  i);o- 
gram; 

Second.  The  probkiny  wiUi  regard  to 
cnert'V  and  the  economy  are  delicately 
inter>vcven: 

Tliird.  A  continuation  or  Increase  in 
the  reliance  upon  high-priced  Imports 
because    of    heavier    consumption    will 
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further  aggravate  our  current  economic 
problems; 

Fourth.  In  the  absence  of  positive  re- 
turns from  long-term  progrttms  for  at 
le.i.st  the  next  several  years,  the  alterna- 
lite  i.-*  more  oil  imports  or  a  strong  iii- 
t'^rim  conservation  program:  :>nd 

Fil'ii.  The  conservation  nu'ssaae  .scem.i 
to  bi'  lading. 

This  morning  I  wa.s  plea  td  to  read  an 
fdiiurial  in  the  Wasliington  Post  that 
sitei  ifioally  addresses  the  concerns  I  liave 
oiuiir.rd.  As  the  Post  editorial  clearly  ex- 
pi.tins.  the  enerrv  mefsage  is  fadinr- 
.\!ner;cans  are  prepared  to  make  the 
ner'^ssary  spcrifico.  but  the  Govenmient 
IS  tailing  to  make  the  case.  Unless  we 
Ltm  make  a  compelling  case  for  conser- 
v.ttton.  unless  we  come  to  the  people  with 
a  consen'ation  piogram.  we  will  not  have 
conservation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ;isk  unanimous  ron- 
.sent  that  a  copy  of  the  Washington  Post 
cditoiial.  entitled  "The  Energy  Message 
I.-.  Fading,"  be  printed  in  tlie  FEConu. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iFi'im  the  Wa.shii  gton  Po.-,\.  Ap\ .  IV  1975| 
The  Ei-i;:nGV  Mt;.ssAGL  Is  F.auino 

The  Ford  administration's  Httemi:i3  to 
cat  oil  imports  are  being  badly  confused  r.nd 
tli'iuted  as  time  passes.  Tlie  atlministraiion 
IS  luiving  increasing  trouble  telling  the  coun- 
'I'V  why  the  level  of  oil  iintiorts  needs  to  be 
ta!;on  seriously.  Toward  tlie  end  of  his  ♦^or- 
eiftn  pollcv  address  Thursday  I'enii.g.  Pre^■- 
idtiii  Ford  touched  on  the  possibility  of  a 
ronewtd  embargo  bv  the  .^i  ab  producers. 
But  the  subject  does  not  lend  itself  to  mere 
p.'s.ing  rf'terences. 

Eaiiy  last  year.  Ameriiaii:^  understo'>d 
rltarlv  why  we  had  to  .save  gr.soline.  The 
t-!U'>aigo  was  On.  and  there  were  lines  of  car.s 
at  tiie  filling  slati(2ns.  But  tod  ly  tliere  is 
plenty  ol  gasoline  around,  as  your  friendly 
iieiyhborhood  .service  station  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you.  Some  of  the  consninefs'  groups  are 
rp(  iilessly  propagating  the  idea  that  even 
the  high  prices  are  owed  to  notlnng  but  the 
iiiacliiniitions  of  the  American  oil  compa- 
nies and  the  foreign  producers'  cartel.  Why 
bother  to  .^ave  fuel  at  all? 

riie  reasons  are  as  valid  and  as  urgent  as 
evi-r.  But  the  Ford  Administration  is  having 
tlitticully  talking  about  them  in  public.  The 
White  House  stlU  believes,  quite  correctly, 
tliat  our  steadily  rising  dependence  on  oil 
Irom  the  Persian  Gulf  Is  n  threat  to  this 
tountry's  economic  security  and  stability. 
But  it  is  embarrassing  to  talk  about  that 
tine  it  openly  when  the  administration  is 
busily  negotiating  long-term  trade  and  in- 
vestment agreements  with  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  Middle  East's  political  fragility 
tind  its  tendency  to  violence  is  the  best 
possible  reason  for  leirning  to  live  without 
K  steady  flow  of  its  oil.  But  how  can  the 
tvdministiation  say  that  out  loud,  when  it 
!•-  selling  more  than  $5  billion  a  yeajf  worth 
of  the  most  advanced  arms.  Including  Jet 
tiL liters  -'.nd  missile.^,  to  tiie  Persian  Gulf 
1 1'unirics';' 

riie  dangers  are  not  limited  to  future 
f'l.oargoes.  or  the  po.ssibility  that  one  of 
.\!r  arms  cu:stomers  might  suddenly  disrupt 
til'  oil  trade  by  using  his  new  purchases 
asionst  a  neighbor.  Although  less  dramatic, 

l!f  economic  effects  of  importing  expensive 
"il  <iie  severe  and  continuous.  Many  of  the 
.\nieilcans  dollars  spent  for  oil  are  piling 
up  in  European  banks.  This  fiscal  drain  on 
•  lie  American  economy  helped  tip  us  into 
the  present  recession  and  is  now  interfering 
■•vitli  the  recovery.  But  the  Ford  admlnlstra- 
t''.ii  hn-'  not  yet  found  n  wav  to  make  this 


connection  clear  to  the  212  million  people 
who  are  in  charge  of  actually  cutiing  down 
fuel  consumption.  One  official  suggests  that 
the  economic  arguments  are  too  controx  er- 
sial  to  be  useful.  Another  simply  suys  that 
when  you  start  t.ilking  about  fiscal  drains 
and  the  Gross  National  Product,  the  evts 
of  the  audience  glaze  over. 

The  United  States'  balance  ol  trade  lias  noi 
been  hurl  nearly  so  badly  by  the  rising  price 
of  foreign  oil  as  the  government  had  origi- 
nally feared.  The  re.ison  is  that  this  country 
has  buccesstuliy  raised  the  price.^  of  I'lie 
goods  tiiat  it  exports — most  notably,  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs.  Unfortunately  for  us. 
consumers  at  home  have  to  pay  the  same- 
Inflated  prices  for  lood  as  btiyeis  abroad. 
Tile  pressure  to  pay  for  oil  induces  the  ad- 
ministration to  pusii  food  export.-,  which  in 
turn  contributes  to  Inflation  at  the  grocery 
store  here  at  home.  This  point  has  not  oc- 
curred to  those  senators  who  oppose  gaso- 
line conservation  one  day  and  decry  ru.ing 
food  prices  the  next,  without  realizing  that 
the  t.vo  su'ojects  are  connected.  The  admin- 
istration Is  not  going  to  tell  them,  because 
it  does  not  want  to  make  an  issue  of  the 
agricultural  export  program. 

Although  the  upswing  in  oil  prices  hi..-^ 
maf'e  the  recession  worse,  the  recession  itself 
has  made  the  administration  reluctatit  to 
consider  any  serious  structural  changes  in 
the  economy.  It  is  awkward  to  lalk  nboiu 
saving  gasoline  V/hen  you  are  mainly  coii- 
cerned  with  encouraging  auto  sales  and  get- 
ting the  production  workers  back  on  tlie  pay- 
roll. One  ingenious  businessman,  Donald  C. 
Weeden  the  securities  broker,  suggests  a  tax 
on  gasoline,  rebated  to  people  who  buy  new 
cars  that  get  more  than  20  miles  to  the  gal- 
lon. But  thst  kind  of  idea  gets  the  govern- 
ment more  deeply  into  the  automobile  biusi- 
ness  than  either  Mr.  Ford  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter,   the    congressional    Democrats    want    to 

At  the  moment  there  is  a  terrible  tenipia- 
tion  merely  to  push  the  whole  oil  issue  oft 
until  next  year  when,  presumably,  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  be  under  way.  But  one 
effect  of  a  recovery,  under  presein  rules, 
would  be  an  enormous  increase  in  oil  im- 
ports, and  the  Senate  in  general  favors  do- 
ing a.s  little  as  possible  about  oil  imports. 
In  the  House,  curiously,  the  atmosphere  is 
quite  different.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  at  work  on  a  serious  energy  bill. 
But  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  congressional 
committee  to  be  able  to  make  a  public  case 
for  a  policy  tiiat  must  involve  inconven- 
ience and  sacrlflce  for  nearly  everyone  in 
the  country.  Only  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration can  do  that. 

Most  Americans  sense  that  the  oil  crisis 
Is  still  far  from  from  over,  despite  the  free 
flow  of  gasoline  and  the  slight  drop  recently 
in  Its  price.  The  trend  to  smaller  cars  con- 
tinues. And  yet  the  reasons  for  being  care- 
ful and  taking  substantial  precautions  have 
become  foggy  and  dim.  Most  of  us  remember 
that  we  are  supposed  to  do  something  about 
saving  fuel,  but  don't  entirely  understand 
why.  In  a  democracy,  that's  "dangerous.  If 
the  Pre.sldent  still  thinks  cutting  energy 
consumption  Is  a  matter  of  compelling  neces- 
sity, he  Is  going  to  have  to  find  a  way  to 
explain  it  to  the  country. 


CARL  E.  BAGGE  URGES  JOINT  PRO- 
DUCER AND  USER  SUPPORT  FOR 
COAL  SUBSTITUTION  AS  A  MEANS 
TO  ACHIEVE  ENERGY  SELF-SUF- 
FICIENCY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
congressional  energy  and  economic  pro- 
gram recognizes  that  enormous  capital 
investments  and  incentives  will  be  nec- 
essary to  achieve  national  energy  sufQ- 
ciency.  This  is  particularly  time  if  we 


are  to  concurrently  meet  national  goals 
for  energy  production  and  national 
security. 

In  recent  times,  there  has  emerged  a 
consensus  that  our  country  must  retiun 
to  coal  as  a  cornerstone  for  our  future 
energy  supplies.  National  pohcies.  there- 
fore, must  stimulate  the  substitution  of 
coal  for  oil  and  natural  gas  under  elcc- 
tiic  utility  boilers. 

Such  a  policy  was  fit'.si  enunciated  by 
ihc  Congress  la.st  June  in  the  Eneigy 
.i:upply  and  Entironmental  Coordination 
Act.  Th.is  statute  authorizes  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  requite  elec- 
tric utilities  and  ma.tor  industrial  users 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  who  have  tiie  ca- 
pability to  do  so  lo  convert  to  coal  con- 
sistent v.ith  national  air  pollution  con- 
trol ri.-quirements.  Last  v.ce!;  the  Senate 
un.;uim()usly  accepted  my  amendment 
to  lite  Stanahv  Energy  Authorities  Act 
to  provide  for  an  extension  of  time  of 
6  months  lor  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Eneigy  ■\aministration  to  issue 
coal  coi.t  ersicii  oideis  unaer  the  Energy 
Supi)Iy  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act.  This  extension  of  coal  conversion 
tuiliorily  will  run  until  December  3J. 
1975. 

Last  montli  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration held  hearingo  on  proposed 
regulations  to  implement  this  coal  con- 
version program.  Carl  E.  Bagge.  pre.si- 
dcnt  of  thf  National  Coal  Association 
presented  testimony  describing  the  tasks 
lacing  the  coal  industiy  if  such  a  na- 
tional substitution  program  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. His  statement  sets  forth  six  ma- 
.ior  issues  which,  unless  resolved,  can  be 
(Kpectod  to  act  as  constraints  on  such  a 
program: 

r-irst.  there  must  be  a  nt.tional  con- 
sensus to  use  ccal  in  place  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  under  utility  boilers.  Deviation 
from  that  consensus  represents  to  us  an 
inctijiceivable  and  unconscionable  re- 
treat from  a  program  clearly  in  the  na- 
tional interest : 

Second,  all  of  the  potential  conver- 
sions will  not  take  place  overnight,  but 
we  must  start  the  .iob  now  and  we  must 
not  stop  it  until  it  is  completed; 

Third,  until  now  there  has  been  an 
unfortunate  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
utilities  to  convert.  Too  often  the  po&ition 
of  tlic  utility  industry  has  been  to  under- 
line what  cannot  be  done  while  ignoring 
\\i;at  must  be  done: 

Fourth,  Government  policy  conduci\e 
lo  growth  must  be  forthcoming.  Such 
policy  must  make  possible  long-term 
commitments  between  producers  and 
consumers,  as  well  as  long-term  assur- 
ances to  segments  of  th.e  coal  delivery 
.system: 

Fiflii.  consimiers  of  coal  must  be  pre- 
pared to  recognize  a  decided  shift  in 
market  place  realities  in  coal  and  tlie 
need  for  a  long-term  and  profitable  coal 
mining  industry-:  and 

Sixth,  coal  producers  for  their  part 
mu.st  be  prepared  to  move  ahead  to  b'jild 
a  coal  base  on  which  America's  energy 
independence  can  be  forged. 

Mr.  Bagge  stresses  that  substantially 
increased  coal  production  will  be 
achieved  only  when  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers work  together  "to  develop  needed 
long-term  capacity,  as  well  as  to  estab- 
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lish  relationships  which  will  remain  cer 
lelaU-ely  long  periods  of  tinio.''  This  wiil 
4>:quiie  that  when  utilitico  and  otlie;- 
(  unsumers  of  coal  enter  the  marketplace 
tiiey  nuike  a  good  falUi  effort  to  setuie 
fjul  su;jphe-. 

Mr.  Baprc  e\'prf'>sed  his  disoppo'.nt- 
r.itiic  ui  the  utility  mdusuT's  reaction  to 
coi.l  sub.stitutioi.  as  miindatcd  in  the 
Eneray  Suppl,\  and  Knyironnicntal  €>:- 
oiOiuation  Act. 

He  al-o  noted  tliat  d:it.a  available  fiom 
ths  Fdi.son  Elfc'nc  Institute  sliov .-  that 
between  1974  and  liJ79  the  u.^e  of  oil  by 
fit',  tnr  utilities  will  pvo-v  by  4ft. 'J  pcr- 
tfr.t.  In  4  years  eleciri/  Utilities  wiil  lie 
coiiiuminu  .^omc  8j8  n.ilhon  b.;rrtl.~  of 
Oil  ptr  year;  as  Mr.  Ba,?sie  observed: 

Till-  amoui.rs  to  nu;r>;  ;haii  di,ub>  ;he  I 
liiiluori  barif.s  per  d-iv  ^a\in>;'  .vhlch  Pit^i- 
(icn^  Foi'd  v^ants  t<>  accoiupUsii  ai  a  viial 
iiTot  riiep  in  achievii'g  energy  a.-ii-.->iiflicie.wy. 

This  he  sabmit.-  ■borders  on  ::  criininai 
disiegard  f^r  the  n;n.<nuil  .vellare." 

Serious  ciuf^tir;;s  n;a.>t  be  raiirtdcu  the 
:*d.i^;ib!lity  of  .-ucii  ;^  .tO  penent  increase 
b.i'  1S79  in  oii  u.  e  by  the  utility  indu.>^- 
try  iMid  whethe?-  it  i-  countciprodurtivc. 
and  thus  unnccepfrtble.  to  luttional  pol:- 
■  i:s  10  promote  tn»-\t:y  self-su'Ticicncy. 

Mr.  President,  the  c ongres.-^ional  energy 
program  .■nipports  maior  incentives  de- 
.-i'-*ned  "to  implement  a  nai.onal  policy 
which  requires  new  ba.'-e  load  fossil  fiiel 
tireti  electric  powerpl-^nts  arid  in  heavy 
industrial  boilers  to  burn  coal  rather 
than  oil  and  natural  «as  aiid  ilie  conver- 
sion of  existing  pUhuj  over  the  next  10 
.cars  where  feasible." 

Our  country  can  luhiPN-^  energy  .st-lf- 
.■ufficicncy  if  major  energy  consumers  ar2 
urepared  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
long-term  use  of  i  nal.  rather  than  oil  and 
natural  gos.  as  their  primniy  eiiertiy 
.esource. 

Tlie  beneficial  implicatio:*  of  such  a 
policy  and  the  tasks  neccssp  y  to  a.' sure 
its  success  were  co;:ent!y  described  by 
Carl  Bai'.ge.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statement  before  the  Federal 
Energj-  Administration  be  primed  m  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  challenge  aliead  is  enormous.  It 
would  require  an  annual  growth  rate  for 
the  coal  industry  in  excess  of  9  percent 
per  year.  Over  70  percent  of  our  coal  pro- 
duction in  198.5  would  be  d':ri\ed  from 
mines  not  now  in  existence. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tc.>tl- 
mony  was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Carl  E.  B.mx.f,  Purstuv.NT 
Natio.n-.^l  Co.\l  Assuciatiov 

My  name  U  Ctrl  E  Bagge.  I  am  the  pvesl- 
fiPiit  of  the  National  Coal  A.-.soclatloii,  a  na- 
tional trade  assocla'ion  rcpresentlcg  the 
major  product-rs  ai.d  sellers  cJ  coal  in  the 
United  States. 

In  my  testir.ionr  today.  I  nish  to  make 
three  major  points. 

F:r.,t,  there  is  an  e.xp.inoiou  capacity  !a 
coal  mlnint,',  althoubh  we  cauuot  look  to 
present  surge  tapaci  y  to  persist  ;or  the  Ioiil.- 
term. 

Second,  additional  capac:*y  i.s  now  cominc 
1.11  line  or  being  planned,  ar.d  even  more 
capacity  will  come  into  the  Industry  it  the 
tr.adlUoi;d  lor  Its  eutrj-  are  right. 

Third,  there  must  be  a  comniltmer. ;  by 
consumers,  producers  and  government  aJlhe 
to  fur  expauflon  ot  the  ooal  Industry. 


PRISFNT    SCROE    CAPAflTY 

In  the  first  ten  monMis  of  1974,  co&l  pro- 
duction Increased  by  approxiMia'oly  tj  per 
cent  over  the  Rame  p<  rlod  In  1973.  For  'he 
full  year,  coal  procliic.lon  wxs  appro.xiniately 
the  same  as  Ut7'i  even  with  the  four-Aeek 
striKing  ( resxtlliii ;;  in  an  apprt>xl:nate  32 
mil!  on  ton  loss  I.  a  one-weeii  memorial  pe- 
riod and  a  rash  of  wlldcn.  strike  ,  ihrouj',lioiit 
the  voir. 

A  lai'u?  Dfirt  of  the  i'lcrus.se  (4.5  7  per  cent) 
ciime  from  tr.sditional  mining  areas,  par- 
Ticiilfirty  central  Penn.'^vivania  and  enatern 
Kp'i'n''ky.  nreas  whi^  li  havo  served  as  a 
reservoir  of  sv<r^  cupM.  itv  in  the  Industry 
hl'^torlcaUv  That  Increase  in  t'lTinaj^e  con- 
siltiitpq  the  traditional  snrj;e  capacity  of  the 
inin.^Ty.  ctip.tclly  \knic.'i  responds  qniclcly 
T'l  change-  la  mtaket  conditions,  and  which 
nr-.vtT,  into  ;ind  out  oi  ilie  industry  In  re- 
.sporrc  to  Fhort-terni  mnikt:  fai  f.ors  par- 
tlc'TiB.  !v  p.ice. 

1074  wa.=;.  h<ivpver.  nn  unnsunl  year  The 
/'.m'l  ppibarKO.  pr?-stnkt'  inventory  buildup. 
nii'1  pfnemllv  unset i led  conditions  w.>rld- 
wifiL'  .•crvpd  'o  cause  a  sxiddeii  tharp  Increa'^e 
I".  r'it;l  dep;:uid.  The  industry  reactio'i  was 
rrnditinnal  v.liU  substai»t|al  marginal  ton- 
i!-.i;^e  "omiUg  In'o  the  mi\rV.pt  Iti  a  fairly  short 
Mnie  rp.TH. 

l.if  in  1073.  ihc  N'aMiiinl  Coal  .\.<!.'=ociatlon 
.  iipv;''''P'l  a  siirtsc  caj-ucify  be'v.cen  40  and 
.■■.O  million  tors  based  upon  certain  assuinn- 
iinns.  foal  production  in  1974.  ahrcnt  labor 
iuirc;.\  v,-otUd  have  rii-eri  above  6J0  m.lUlon 
tons,  the  highest  prodivtion  levol  on  record. 
In  fact.  1974  coal  consumption  o!  6i'0  ntillion 
to!is  was  a  record. 

Ho'.vever,  while  19T4  saw  a  typical  coal 
•!  dvi3*ry  re.--ponsc  to  supply/demand  dls- 
p.:;uallbriv.n'.  i*  was  also  a  yenr  of  discrete 
ihanire  for  ro;iI.  Surge  capacity,  while  ntlU 
l.'irgp.  hsfl  a  clearly  definvd  limit  and  the 
need  for  new  lonsj-term  prodU'tiv?  c.tpabiiity 
became  Increasingly  obvious.  J'lie  lutltistry 
had  lived  wl'h  ex'-p^s  capacity  for  years  if 
not  decatks.  but  now  that  e.xcess  had 
dv.i'  died  to  the  point  where  replacement 
w.'S  ne'-cs.';,T.r5-.  Morcove*-.  nuich  of  the  new 
tonnage  which  did  com"  on  line  v.-as  usually 
committed  tonnage  and  r.ot  available  to  the 
f^pot  marke'.  This  was  e.-peciaily  true  in  the 
West,  which  Is  now  the  scone  of  a  r.ipld 
buildup  of  coal  production  cipa'jtllty. 

Tills  new  turu  of  eventi  lndiciit«d  t«i. 
ll'.ings. 

First,  the  consume;-:  of  coal  \\.l\  inci;a.'-- 
iiigly  have  to  turn  away  from  .spot  purchases 
and  more  toward  commitments  over  the  long- 
ttrm. 

.Sooncl.  covtrnmental  poli..'v  must  be 
strongly  expansionary  if  coal  Ls  to  survive 
and  grow.  This  Is  la  strong  coat.-r.ot  to  hio- 
torlc  goverumeutaJ  policy  whlcli,  at  best,  has 
l>een  neutral  and,  at  worst,  has  been  l.fw'ile 
to  a  coal  dovelopment  program. 

In  short,  the  era  oi  easy  and  readlv  avail- 
able coal  abundance  1^  over.  Coal  can  no 
longer  be  an  ambulance  Industrv.  constantly 
on  call.  Rather,  new  long-term  capacity  jnust 
come  oir  line  and  for  that  to  liapper..  the 
proper  climate  must  be  present. 

Ntw  C(1^t.  ."soDucTioN  cArABn.nv 
Ke.v  Coal  production  c.Tpabllity  Is  In  fact 
now  coming  cin  lino  c  r  under  development. 
A  recent  study  by  McGraw  HiU  Identifies 
more  than  236  million  tons  of  such  capability 
which  will  be  In  operation  by  1883. 

Thus  total,  large  as  it  is.  Is  not  a--fficient  if 
projected  production  totals  are  to  be  met  by 
1985.  But,  the  Increase  Is  heartening  in  view 
of  the  alannUi;^  atrophy  of  the  recent  pa.st 
ftud  indicates  a  renewed  conUUence  on  the 
part  of  the  coal  prod  i^er  In  the  futu-e  of  hi.^ 
Industry. 

However,  liie  ta.^:-t  ahead  Ls  enormous.  We 
have  made  oome  rough  calculations  whlcli 
Indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  Job.  It  a  coal 
production  level  of  12  billion  tons  per  year 


by  11165  Is  in  be  reached,  we  must  ha'-e  an 
.iiuuial  growth  rate  of  9  per  cent  per  year 
!i;*A(ei;  uov,-  aid  llieti.  Put  anotiier  way.  by 
198.5.  ne:\rly  70  [.er  cent  of  the  produ.  tioii 
by  tliiit  year  will  come  from  m!:ies  i^ot  now 
in  existence. 

A  lc>!ical  quesilcn  whi'ii  must  li-  uskeci  is 
whttlH-r  or  not  such  output  itvols  are 
ruaievali'e.  This  is  true  not  only  wlieu  At 
coii-idor  the  piil;-itiul  pr<iductio:i  rci[iiirtc 
ijr  '''  nvcr -ioi.s.  but  a!:io  as  we  Icn!'.  to  the 
broader  q\ie-ti)u  or  a  renewed  nationai 
deoendence  on   coal   as  an  energv   resource. 

The  answer  to  either  qtiestior.  is  yco  ij 
The  climate  Is  conducive  to  gro.vtu  and  i; 
f'e.ir  signals  ore  given  to  the  coal  Indu.st.n 
th.at  its  future  is  secure  .so  that  It  cui  turn 
its  Btteution  fri.m  a  constant  but'le  fur  sur- 
v'val  tT  !'.!i  e'liially  lnten,-p  striu'.j;le  for 
L'roivth. 

Certuinlv  kc  have  ample  coal  reserves. 
Total  rei-overabie  coal  reserves  in  the  Unit*;:' 
States  are  e.-,t:mated  to  be  more  th.iu  :iOO 
billion  tins  or  I'.pprcximately  80  per  cent  o: 
(•ur  total  fii6.-.il  fuel  reserves.  Il-.L's  co.-.l  i> 
Uicated  across  a  wide  se-:tor  of  tJie  United 
States,  it  Is  minable  with  present  t»ch- 
nolog', .  and  can  be  transport<>d  m  ninnv  w.ws 
including  rail.  ba--e.  truck  and  -iurrv  pipe- 
liars. 

We  also  know  how  to  consume  roal.  In  ;ac;. 
c<>,:;-tued  plants:  are.  for  the  mast  part! 
-ome  of  the  most  etricie!it.  Moreover,  tho\  art 
iifjt  a.-:  C'^nsfrair.:-d  as  the  nucie.^r  plant  bv 
the  need  to  btuld  for  economies  of  scal'v 

Tiie  changing  character  of  the  coal  Indus- 
•.ry  lends  It.self  to  long-term  exp3n;sicn.  Mujor 
uuhistrial  c^rpr-ration-  a-e  now  heavilv  in- 
volved With  CM„i  mining  and  are  makiiit-  or 
are  prepared  to  make  iniye  capital  Live,-:t- 
men's  in  t!ip  li.dustry.  These  organii-ation.? 
bring  to  coal  new  and  lar^e  capital  resources, 
:'.  man.igement  uructuro  ceared  to  a  long- 
r,-.n?e  development,  and  the  abilivv  to  pro- 
vide the  Inrpe  front-end  Investment.s  now 
tvpir.-i  of  miniig  ope/.t'ions.  This  emp.'-ing 
structure  v.hen  coupled  with  the  ackno  >I- 
edLTpJ  trKditiouf.i  abiii-y  of  coal  to  expand 
to  meet  .sho:t-:anpp  rietnands  Insures  cals 
ahilltv  tr.  take  ^  are  of  our  inunediate  energy 
need;  during  our  period  of  crisis  and  at  the 
sa.me  time  brii;g  on  line  the  long-term 
cap:uiiy  ve  will  need  to  eventually  s-jlve 
the  e::er.L-v  dileuima. 

liipre  I.s  renewed  and  heartening  Iniere.n 
in  mi'tiTi!;  technology.  Major  research  pro- 
grams are  now  under  way  in  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  tlie  private  sector  aimed  at  im- 
pruvlng  both  productivity  and  safety  in  uu- 
deriTound  and  surface  mining. 

From  such  programs  will  evolve  the  ncv 
icchnolocy  needed  for  the  Indu.stry  of  to- 
morrow.  Since  our  present  technologv  is  re!- 
atlve:v  ob.sole'e  we  should  be  able  to  see  a 
.sik-nihcant  Impact  on  productlviiv  as  new 
mining  methods  are  introduced  and  take 
hold  in  the  coal  nUnlng  Indtictry, 

Finally,  America  at  long  Ia.st  seems  to  be 
awakening  to  the  Importance  of  coal.  Both 
the  executive  branch  and  the  administra- 
tion are  urging  renewed  Interest  in  coal  and 
In  Its  development.  From  such  an  awakening 
must  come  national  polities  for  growth,  pol- 
icies which  were  unthinkable  only  a  few- 
short  years  ago.  Tlie  very  existence  of  this 
renewed  interest  is  encouraging  to  the  coal 
lndu',try  and  indicates  to  It  that  Its  future 
is  one  with  prospects  for  growth  rather  thun 
the  historic  struggle  for  survival. 

AU  signs,  therefore,  point  to  a  growth  po- 
tential equal  to  the  task.  We  can  produce 
12  billion  tons  In  1985.  We  can,  given  time, 
meet  not  only  new  tonnage  reqtUrements.  bur 
also  provide  replacement  tonnage  needed  for 
conversions. 

Therefore,  in  answer  to  the  question  c.ui 
tha  Industry  produce  enotigh  coal  to  meet 
projected  demand,  we  must  reply  yes.  A  more 
fundamental  Importance  however,  la  what 
must  be  done  to  Insure  that  the  potential 
Is  in  fact  actualized. 
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THE  INRP.EDIENTS  OF  CnOWTK 

t;)uitc  frankly,  we  are  disappointed  by  the 
utUiiy  reaction  to  the  coaveisioa  maadala 
CL'tuained  la  federal  ta-*'.  We  recognize  tlie 
]:io>5lems  and  tlie  liir-onveni..-nces  ciTateJ  by 
the  rcquiremciit  lo  cou.crt,  especially  S'ac? 
'pderal  Initiatives  lor  many  year.-.  enroura.';ed 
ihe  iitiutles  to  switch  from  coal  to  other 
lueli.  We  also  recognize  the  lUiUiy  obliga- 
titii)  wuii  regard  to  rehaijility  aad  cost  of 
:?ervice  Because  of  thlo.  the  ^'ational  Coal 
Ass,,cialiiiu  has  nover  .<-nj;>,e:.tod  ii.b'.tjtarj?- 
(lus  co'iver.sions  or  even  a  total  s'litt  I'lom 
Oil  and  natural  g.ii  to  coal.  We  kuow  that 
there  is  both  a  plui-  ing-lri  pru^e.s.',  and  com- 
promises In  bv'tli  t'le  timing  ni'cl  Uie  exteui, 
c.;'  the  .'hilt. 

liy  the  same  ti'ken  how-evDr,  we  tirouijly 
belie\e  that  the  Ui.e  of  f  jrelgii  oil  and  do- 
niestic  natural  f;as  under  utility  boilers  is 
no  longer  acceptable  or.  indeed,  in  the  ua- 
tion.a!  mteresf.  Both  fuel-;  have  uii'ijue  utos 
at-.d  should  not  be  sqa.uidei(.d  in  apfiUca- 
tioiis  \^llerc■  more  abund.uit  coal  i  .n  do  aa 
acceptiible  Job  To  ignore  current  resource 
rclllies  and  lo  continue  i>:Ucally  nnleuable 
r.id  ure  iiiel  patterns  reilecti  u  ioidi  disre- 
g.-.rd  for  the-  natloua!  welfare. 

Having  said  this,  we  would  like  to  fcu;,^eot 
that  there  must  l:e  a  sincere  cooi>eratlve"ef- 
fort  on  the  part  -  f  both  Ihc  utilities  und  the 
c'v.a  industry  to  shift  uiility  cousumpllon 
rat1ern>  back  to  coal.  In  this  rcijaid.  a  fact 
which  must  be  recottnlzed  is  that  the  future 
market  structure  will  be  totally  unhke  that 
of  the  past  No  longer  c^r\  utility  buyers 
conte  to  coal,  choose  sources  of  supply  fiom 
among  thousands  of  small  produc'er.s.  and 
as.sume  a  continued  market  stiuctui-e  char- 
ntterl-isd  by  excess  supply. 

Rather,  botli  utility  and  roul  prcducers 
must  work  together  to  bring  np\,^  c.ipacity 
on  line,  ihat  can  be  done  if  tv. o  criteria  are 
met. 

Fir-t  there  mu:;l  be  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  coal,  apeclfirally  a  ccmm.ltnient  by 
an  iiid!\idual  utility  to  long-term  coutracts. 

Second,  an  Inherent  part  of  the  commit- 
ment must  be  a  rscoguitlon  that  tin  ade- 
quate rate  cf  return  Is  an  essential  Ingredl- 
etit  to  tlie  davelopnu-nt  of  new  mining  ca- 
pacity. We  do  not  profess  to  know  what  a 
pr.-per  rr-.e  of  return  is.  but  we  must  strongly 
sugi;eal  that  pa^t  experience  in  this  iuea 
1   11  ->  in-Jic  itor  of  future  needs. 

Since  the  passage  of  legislation  requiring 
coal  conversions,  we  hare  heard  manv  argu- 
ments as  to  the  dIfflcuUv  and  even  the  Im- 
pos=ilMlity  of  the  t«sk.  We  think  that  the 
time  for  such  debate  Is  over  and  that  we 
must  now  consider  not  why  we  cannot  do 
the  lob  but  rather  how  we  can  pet  on  with 
It.  with  the  full  recognition  that  there  are 
obstacles  which  must  and  can  be  overcome. 

Because  of  our  strong  belief  that  there 
mtiu  be  a  movement  away  from  oil  toward 
coal,  we  were  gre;itly  disturbed  by  a  recent 
publication  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute. 
Tills  publication,  entitled  '^eih  Seml-An- 
nujl  Electric  Po-,vpr  Survey,"  showed  that 
between  1974  and  1979  oil  use  by  the  electric 
utilities  will  grow  by  49.9  per  cent.  Bv  1979, 
according  to  the  EEI  study,  utilities  will  be 
using  838  million  barrels  of  ell  per  year, 
more  than  double  the  one  million  barrels 
l>er  day  savings  which  President  Ford  wants 
to  accomplish  as  a  vital  first  step  In  achlev- 
iin;  energy  self-sufBclency. 

This,  I  submit,  borders  on  a  criminal  dts- 
regud  for  the  national  welfare.  Ottr  econ- 
omy as  well  as  our  energy  supply  has  con- 
tracted. Both  have  lost  the  elasticity  which 
will  continue  to  permit  the  old  extravagance 
of  using  precious  oil  and  nat\iral  gas  as  en- 
vlronment.'vl  coemetlcs  under  utility  boilers. 
Indeed,  American  consumers  can  HI  afford  to 
pay  for  oil  even  when  rationally  employed 
lor  prime  specialty  uses,  and  their  simply 
isnt  enough  natural  gas  to  keep  American 
industry  afloat.  An  Increase  of  5(»  per  cent 


in  oU  use  by  the  utility  Industry  by  1979 
is,  therefore,  simply  unacceptable.  Even 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  utilities,  how- 
ever, the  problem  of  achieving  substantial 
coal  conversions  will  not  be  solved.  Our  util- 
ity customers  have  quite  rightly  pointed 
\j  fjovernmental  Impediments  to  coal  use. 
Chiet  among  these  are  air  pollution  stand- 
at.ls,  potential  surface  mining  regulations, 
and  ihe  condition  of  the  railroads  and  trti'is- 
portution  complex  in  seme  oi  the  areus  in- 
volve''. 

TI:e  lirst  is  perh.ips  the  most  tri'iful.  U.i- 
less  there  is  a  raajor  modification  ot  present 
pollution  abatement  regulaaoas.  utilities 
v.lll  in  many  hi,-i,a;ices.  not  be  able  to  brvn 
toal  and  coal  companies  v,  ill  not  be  able 
to  in.alte  neces.vary  hiveslm-uits  in  n.ew  mln- 
iuy  CjpacUy.  As  coal  i.irod'.ict:on  capacity 
atrophies,  so  too  will  the  complex  :.tructuro 
supplying  coal  with  machinery  and  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  the  transportation  systein 
required  to  move  the  product  to  ir.ark^.'t. 
Given  this  sad  state  of  affairs,  utilities  will 
iacre.asingly  turn  away  from  co.il  lo  the 
only  aUeriiative,  I.e.,  foreign  oil. 

We  cannot  stress  this  point  too  slron;j'.j. 
llie  shift  to  co.tI  i^ow  has  iromentum.  and 
initiative  bvought  about  by  our  recent  ex- 
perience in  energy  crisis.  But  derisions  mist 
flow  from  that  Initiative,  decisions  which 
will  continue  the  Inertia  to-ward  coal  use, 
decisions  which  will  encourage  the  acceler- 
ating development  of  coal  prodtictlon  ca- 
pacity. 

The  National  Coal  Association  doc;  not 
believe  that  the  current  hiatus  on  coal  con- 
versions should  continue.  We  have  suggested 
modifications  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  whi-  h 
v.'e  believe  will  permit  progress  in  our  iia- 
tional  struggle  to  be  self-sufficient  and  In 
the  effort  to  Imnrove  air  quality.  The  Ad- 
ministration Itself  has  proposed  substantial 
changes  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  which  we  nope 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Congress  i.i  ius  de- 
liberations later  this  year. 

At  this  point,  the  question  of  the  appli- 
cation of  pollution  control  technolo^;y  lie- 
ccmes  important.  NCA  recognizes  lluit  tiie 
development  and  use  of  technologv  is  vital 
to  our  future.  We  also  believe  that  prompt 
aitlon  must  be  taken  to  finally  demonstrate 
the  validity  of  the  scrubber  system,  low-Btu 
gasification,  solvent  refined  coal,  and  other 
methods  to  make  coal  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable. On  the  other  hand,  we  also  recog- 
nize that  many  of  the  plants  scheduled  for 
conversion  do  not  need  such  technology  and 
in  most  cases  do  not  even  require  low-stilfur 
fuels.  The  Initial  plants  chosen  for  conver- 
sion have  been  picked  with  a  full  awareness 
of  environmental  impact  and  can  be  con- 
verted with  no  adverse  effects  on  the  sur- 
rounding environment. 

Nor  should  the  supposed  uaavailabihty  o! 
low-E-ilfur  fuels  be  a  deterrent.  Fuels  with 
.a  sulfur  content  In  excess  of  two  per  cent 
have  been  burned  in  several  of  these  plants 
during  the  crisis  Isist  winter  with  no  dlscen  a- 
ble  Impact  on  the  environment.  Even  if  an 
adverse  Impact  does  occur  during  brief  pe- 
riods of  the  year,  such  Impacts  can  be  con- 
trolled by  noncontlnuous  control  methods 
such  as  stockpiling  low-sttlfur  fuels,  lo.ad 
shedding,  etc. 

Therefore,  the  long  and  often  acrimonious 
debate  on  scrubber  systciris  has  no  place 
here.  Instead,  we  must  get  on  with  the  Job 
of  using  more  coal  and  lesii  oil  and  natural 
gas  under  titUity  boilers. 

Surface  mining  Is  a  current  topic  of  major 
concern.  At  Issue  Is  the  potential  loss,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, of  between  48  and  141  mUllon  tons  of 
current  production.  This  translates  Into  an 
oil  equivalent  between  192  and  564  million 
barrels. 

Also  of  concern,  is  the  future  InabilUy 
of  the  coal  Industry  to  expand.  Both  con- 
version and  new  utility  capacity  Is  Involved. 


For  If  surface  mining  expansion  Is  precluded, 
tlK-re  is  no  re.-^.dlly  available  alternative, 
other  than  foreign  oil.  Once  our  nation 
choo=es  to  go  that  route,  I.e  .  heavy  depend- 
enc3  OI.  foreign  oil,  the  Inertia  toward  for- 
eifjn  fuel  will  gain  momentum  and  any  op- 
portiiiiuy  w<;  now  have  for  even  the  optloa 
oi  indeyjendencc  w;!l  be  irrevocably  lost. 

We  commend  Piesident  Ford  for  recog- 
ni/!ng  the  in-.paot  of  surface  niinint'  )pgi»- 
isi.ition  la:st  year.  We  urgeiitly  request  thivt 
(he  -AanUait-traf  on  continue  to  pursue  tiiis 
n.-i-itioa  in  the  ciurei;t  session  of  Ihe  Con- 
gres?. 

til  1974,  'tuitp-c  miites  Incrpared  their  oi,(- 
ni  t  I'v  16.2  mi'lion  tons  tir  5.5  per  cent,  .^t 
tlie  :-;mr  'laic,  deep  production  actn^iiy  de- 
crt.iTd  by  6  per  cent.  Tlie  sur-e  are.as  of 
Piiii  syivani.a  and  Ker,;  ncky  shv.-  an  iiicref.:e 
Oi'  4,8  !uill,p!i  in  lf;74.  much  ot  which  W8-: 
sjifitce  tof.iirtge.  Tills  incre.ise  in  pr,)dup- 
t.on  wiis  crilical  in  helping  America  to  "ver- 
coive  impac;3  of  the  Ar.^-h  emuarco. 

Tlie  "^icOraw  Hill  study  referred  to  e.srlUr 
.sUons  142.1  million  tor's,  or  G.i  per  ct-ni  of 
total  u'-w  cpacity  lo  be  mintd  by  the  sur- 
fiTo  :i->thod.  Clearly  we  CHrtiot  anticipate 
s'ib:  tar.tial  t'ov.'h  over  the  nr..;t  decade  if 
.a  si'-inucant  portion  oi  that  growth  poten- 
tlsl  IS  place  in  jeopardy. 

Fmaiiy,  the  question  of  the  railroads,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  northeast,  must  bo 
iidrtres.^ed. 

Here  tie  problem  is  one  of  ne'.;lect.  coupled 
with  mismanagement.  All  too  often  however, 
tlie  obvious  past  mismanagement  clouds  the 
impact  of  a  sterile  energy  pclicy  which 
seriou.'ly  aife-cted  the  nnancial  solvency  of 
tiie  r.'i;;i.s  In-  olved. 

Th,u,  however,  is  history.  What  must  1,  • 
done  is  to  restructtxre  the  system  Into  a  viable 
entity.  Much  attention  is  being  given  to 
this  qae.nion  by  both  the  federal  govern- 
ment and   the  railroad   Industry  Itself. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  strongly 
suop-jr'ed  e.lorts  lo  succes.sfullv  conclude  the 
rehabilitailon  task.  It  can  be  done.  A^  tralfic 
begi'is  to  pick  up  and  as  the  nation  turns 
once  again  to  coal,  there  Is  the  definite  like- 
lihood that  the  economic  viability  cf  the 
r.iilrc   'is  Involved  will  be  assured. 

In  thinking  through  the  ta.sks  at  hand 
for  conversions  and  also  for  coal  growth, 
several  facts  clearly  emerge. 

(1)  Tiiere  must  be  a  nation-,il  consei  sus  to 
use  coi.l  in  place  of  oil  and  natural  gi's  under 
utilitv  b'.;iura.  Deviation  from  Uiat  consensus 
represents  to  us  an  inconceivt-blc  and  un- 
conscionable retreat  from  a  program  cleiriy 
i.i  tiic  national  lute-rest. 

(2)  All  of  the  potential  ci  nversions  w  ill  not 
take  place  overnight,  but  we  must  start  tlie 
Job  now  and  v.e  must  not  stop  it  until  It  is 
completed. 

(3)  Up  until  now  there  has  beeu  an  un- 
fortuiiate  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  utili- 
ties to  omert.  ."Vll  too  often  the  position  of 
the  laiiity  Industry  has  been  to  underline 
what  cannot  be  done  while  Ignoring  what 
must  be  done. 

(4)  Government  policy  conducive  to 
growth  must  be  forthcoming.  Such  policy 
must  make  pos;.ible  long-term  commitments 
between  producers  and  consumers,  as  well 
as  loiit,-teim  assurances  to  segiueu;.^  of  ii-,e 
coal  delivery  system. 

(5)  Consumers  of  roal  mu.?t  be  pr.piircd  to 
recognise  a  decided  shift  In  market  place 
realities  in  coal  and  the  need  for  a  long- 
term  and  profitable  coal  mining  industry.  ° 

(6)  Coal  producers  for  their  part  must  be 
prepared  lo  move  ahead  to  build  a  coal  base 
lipon  which  America's  energy  indeptndence 
c.m  b-'  forged. 

Speaking  en  behalf  of  the  Natioii.al  Ccal 
A.ssoclatlon,  I  can  assure  both  this  body  as 
well  as  the  American  people  that,  given  the 
Incentives  that  we  must  have,  the  coal  In- 
dustry Is  prepared  to  do  exactly  thaU 
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Before  c]o~iii?,  there  is  one  other  puint 
\iliich  we  wj>!i  to  make. 

In  the  proposed  reg\iUtions,  snnie  .atten- 
tion is  given  to  I'EA  responsibiliy  to  esti- 
iiiiite  coal  oapacily  a.s  well  as  to  make  some 
c.'-iermiiialion  as  lo  availabllilv  ui  ler^n;  of 
s.iifiir  I 'in'ijiit,  Biu  I'ontcnr,  e'c. 

We  recii^nize  that  iheie  must  be  a  ronti.-m- 
i.-.ii  aRsessmeni  as  'o  tiie  availability  of  era: 
it!  d  xo  s'.and  ready  to  ,i;.-ist  in  aiiv  way  pos- 
'-  ble  to  see  li^ai  s  icli  an  &ise£snn:-:it  is  done 
111  a  timely  and  as  arci  i\ite  manner  as  prvs- 
•».')ie. 

B.it,  we  -AouM  like  to  point  uut  that  such 
!i.-.sessinent3  siiovUd  oo  done  with  great  iviit- 
lo  ensure  thai  a  teiapfirary  i 'Jiidition  not 
be  itsert  to  frii.itrare  ti-.e  intei.t  of  the  legi-s- 
Itttiiiii  and  to  retard  cuverslon  Ci'^al  canacity 
Is  not  an  insianianeou.s  thing  Coal  mining 
(in  no  Io'i:;er  be  i:oinpiued  to  an  enertry 
iupermarket.  Con>nniers  cannot  bir.iply  ^o 
into  'he  market  and  :i.s.ie  bids  and  antici- 
pate a  ueliit,''^  of  i>rders.  Rather,  consiimei" 
and  prjducei-s  mr.st  vviik  tnaetner  to  de- 
velop needed  long-term  capacity,  a.s  well  as 
to  e.stabli-ih  rel.aiiouship.s  which  wU  ren:;iip. 
over  relati\ely  Ions  peiioil.^  of  time 

Therefore,  we  augeest  lh..-.t  the  titlhtie'-. 
and  other  consumers  of  loal  a  ho  are  required 
to  conver'  he  direi  'ed  to  begin  !o  make  such 
comniiiments  and  jro  in'o  the  ni;irket  and 
make  a  i;o(>d  fai'h  efTi'rt  to  secure  proper  coal 
Rupphes.  Wo  beiievt'  that  in  thLs  w.iy  miliiy 
consumers  and  coal  producers  will  be  able 
to  arrive  at  .supply  anangements  necessary 
lo  assure  conversions  and  tlvat  the  coal  in- 
du.stry  wU!  have  the  uicentiv;-  reciuired  to 
produce  whatever  is  required  to  meet  'he 
iL;oal.s  of  eKcrirv  seir-su.TiLiency 

Unfortunately,  coal  supply  Is  often  con- 
sidered in  term.s  of  the  pa-v  pt'Sition  of  the 
industry.  That  posi'ion  was  characterized  bv 
long  periods  cf  excess  capacity  and  e-;rr»>me 
competitive  pre-sure  upon  eacii  of  the  indi- 
vidual .stKinen'.s  of  the  induitrv.  The  com- 
petitive prebsure  remains,  hut  tlie  exce.ss 
supply  h  i.s  lar^elv  dried  up  V.nat  i.s  needed 
is  an  ctlort  to  rebuild  tlie  capability  cf  the 
coal  indu.-itrv  to  produce  i;iciea^ir.g  amoinit.s 
of  fuel  over  a  period  mea'-uied  1:1  dr'ades, 
not  in  months  or  years. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  thank  the 
FEA  for  the  cpportunity  'o  appear  here  and 
to  offer  any  help  which  we  can  ;n  o'der  to 
ensure  liiat  coiuersions  to  co.il  are  iii  fac* 
made. 


ATTORNEY    GENERAL    LEVIS    PRO- 
POSAL OF  GUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  la,st  week 
I  entered  into  the  RtcoRO  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Levi'.s  addre.s.>  in  which  he  offered 
.some  new  ideas  as  to  iiow  thi.s  Nation 
might  approach  tl-.e  cont:over.si;^l  i.s.sue 
of  gun  control. 

As  I  mentioned  at  that  time,  and  as 
Attorney  General  Levi  ha.s  said,  these 
proposals  were  tentative,  subject  to 
modification,  and  were  inter.ded  to  create 
a  climate  in  which  these  matters  could 
be  openly  discii.'-sed. 

In  that  spirit,  I  v>k  unanimous  conser.t 
that  an  editorial  from  the  Chicaco  Tri- 
bune of  April  8  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
n^  follows: 

Mr.   Levi's  G'n  Ti'Vpromise 

.'Vtty.  Oon.  Edwmd  H  Ifvi  has  ofTcred  ;ui 
imatinative  plan  lor  a  ccmpromi.se  gun- 
control  law.  It  would  forbid  pos.ses.sion  of 
handguns  except  those  kept  inside  homes 
and  businesses,  and  would  ban  outrijiht  the 
sale  or  transport  of  guns  In  areas  where  vio- 
lent crime  reaches  a  r.-^.te  20  pprccrf   pbove 


the  national  f.ver.-ise  In  areas  wheie  cn:ne 
is  already  5  per  cent  above  the  average,  a  fur- 
ther 10  per  cent  rise  would  activate  the  oan. 

If  this  were  a  reasonable  problem.  Mr. 
Levis  proposal  might  be  a  reasonable  ai.swer. 
O-.ie  might  thiii.iv  it  would  satisfy  tlie  cun 
buffs  by  allowing  them  to  keep  their  treas- 
iires  clo.se  by.  meanwhile  (•:ji;centratiiij» 
the  force  of  law  <ui  urban  areas  where  tnc 
handgun  tratric  is  demoi.^trfibly  a  danger 
to  life 

Both  =Kles  moreover,  migh'  see  this  cor>'>- 
prcmi^e  as  a  smart  tactical  move.  Tho.:.c  |in- 
■  Inding  us|  who  think  the  manufacture  and 
.r.c  of  hc.nf'suns  for  ni.d  'o  tlie  general  ptib- 
lic  needs  to  oe  stopped  mi^ht  look  at  Mr 
Levi'   p'rfn  ns  a  promislnfr  stetD  tr ward   th.»t 

•  oal.  Uu'i  loveis,  on  the  other  hand,  miyht 
well  hope  that  this  relatively  weak  mea.sure 
would  permi'uenily  take  the  steam  out  of 
«  T.irts  tiiMard  real  t;',:i  control. 

Uniif.ppily.  normal  lawmaking  log!'  does 
not  apply  here.  Gun  I'.bbyists  seem  to  rca-l 
with  iinp.-vrMitl  tury  agairst  any  proposal  lor 
Kun-conirol  legislation.  A  b:ll  like  this  would 
:nerely  give  tlic-m  a  highly  vulnerable  target. 

If  ena.ted,  nioTover,  It  would  lea'c  un- 
louclied  Oiie  of  'he  groat  contiibutors  to 
"i.e  tJnited  States'  ii'irrifying  hcmicide  rate: 
;ae  e  I- y  availability  of  weapons  in  tlie  home 
thc.t   makes  many  d^)ine-,'ic  qutirrels   lethal 

Whatsver  ^ua  cont.ol  bill  i.s  idvaiued  in 
Congress  i.s  practically  certain  10  be  watered 
d  jwn  before  passage.  If  a  rea.-,onably  effective 
law  is  to  be  passed,  thcreiore,  it  should  .start 
oiit  strong  enough   t«  survive  comprjinitCii. 

It  i.s  luuortvmate  that   this  country  mvist 

•  •(  mpfoiulse  beiweea  sume  pe(>ple's  right  to 
live  and  other  people'^  right  U)  a  hobby. 
.Sin  •<;  Uiat  evidently  is  the  case,  however, 
v.ed  better  start  the  law-.vntlng  proces.^ 
with  a  less  toothle,-.s  proposal  than  Aity. 
Gen    levi's  compiomisf    .suggt>.-,t!oii. 


•JOiiN  CORLETT--A  DLSTINGUISHED 
IDAHO  .JOURNALIST 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  Prcsider.t.  John 
Coiiett.  the  acknov.ledged  dean  of  Idaho 
political  reporters,  has  retired  as  politi- 
cal editor  ot  the  Idaho  Statesman  after 
40  years  in  his  profession.  Idaho  is  a 
relatively  young  State,  but  it  is  nonethe- 
less remarkable  that  Mr.  Corlett  has 
been  covering  it  for  nearly  half  of 
Idaho's  existence  as   a  State. 

However,  remarkable  as  that  span  is, 
what  is  tnily  extraordinai-y  about  John 
Corlett  is  the  quality  rather  tlian  the 
len';th  of  his  imprint  on  Idaho. 

I  goes  without  saying  that  this  most 
respected  of  all  Idaho  journalists  is 
gifted  in  his  craft,  both  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  reporting  and  in  the  quality 
of  his  writing.  But  John  Corlett  is  more 
than  a  got)d  journalist.  He  is  also  a 
good  man,  a  civilized  man  who  has 
graced  his  writing  with  humane  and 
decent  attitudes  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  It  i.s  the  mark  of  this  man 
that,  upon  his  retirement,  the  Idaho 
Senate,  which  he  has  covered  for  so 
many  years,  granted  him  the  title  of 
"Senator  Emeritus."  The  title  is  not 
.siven  lightly  and  it  is  especially  signifi- 
cant, becau.se  it  is  granted  to  a  journal- 
ist who  .spent  much  of  his  career  in  an 
adversaiy  relationship  with  the  same 
Senators  who  now  salute  his  stature. 

John  Corletfs  colleagues  hold  him  in 
equally  high  regard.  Their  respect  was 
conveyed  In  numerous  articles  and  edi- 
torials on  his  retirement.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  three  representative  tributes  and 


a.-k    uiiiuiimous   consent   that   they   be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
V  ;is  oidcred  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recohd. 
i!s  follows: 

iTioin  the  IdaJH)  Falls  P0bi-Register| 
Ode  to  CoRi.Erx 

The  IdHho  .State  Senate  ro.-ie  in  its  laU 
dv.s  and  unisnimously  l.ssued  this  tribute  to 
John  Corlot,  ih.e  retiring  IdaJio  Stateman's 
pf.hticil  editor : 

"!t  IS  approju-iate  to  rec.guize  the  ac'  o--- 
pli  hmi  'Its  aiid  writings  of  a  reporter  and 
editor  who,  in  the  years  since  1935,  has  con- 
sistentlv  find  critically  examinea  the  isstits 
i.tcm;,'  the  decision-makers  of  the  state  of 
Id.iho,  and  in  the  finest  adversary  relatio!-,- 
hip,  placed  lhe.se  observations  before  the 
ctti/enry  and  in  so  doing  chronicled  ai  (i 
r.ecame  pvrt  of  the  history  cf  this  tjua. 
f'trtte,  ■ 

It,  w.js  10  ei'lni ordinary  salute  by  ilio 
Idulio  Let,i-lature  to  an  extraordinary  ntws- 
paperman.  Corlett"-:  columns  often  went 
i-.^nia^t  U.e  grain  of  the  state's  political 
Icadci-i.  of  whatever  persuasion,  and  verbr,l 
arni^'.s  oitr-n  showered  this  courtly,  reasoned 
and  i;nperturbable  assayer  of  the  poliU- al 
truth  But  after  the  showers,  sobering  time 
w<.ulri  more  often  prove  thai  Corleii  luid 
(iinie  his  lu  oiework  well. 

A  p.ilitlcai  writer  more  than  anythiiH:  else, 
IS  on*"  who  has  a.s.sigiied  degrees  of  cveduli'y 
!o  his  main  layers  of  information  sources. 
K-.-  deluie  ;  them  according  to  their  persua- 
sions, prejudices  and  objectives.  It  U  the 
art  of  assigning  bellevabiltty.  Corlett  knew 
his  news  sonccs  better  than  tiiey  knew 
•!i.  niselves. 

And  when  he  w,\s  wrong,  he  htiug  it  all 
out  on  the  w.ish  for  everyone  to  see.  It  is 
ditli:ult  to  determine  wrongness  on  a  poin; 
of  philosophy  sometimes,  but  never  on  f.»c*. 
•Hone.it  John,"  as  one  newspaper  tabbed  him, 
earned  the  moniker. 

Idaho  will  miss  this  incisive  profiler  of  the 
political  scene,  this  writer  who  looked  for 
ilie  missing  parts  of  tlio  poU'i'al  puz/It  .so 
I'lUfj  and  'o  v,-e!l. 

|F-  ..•)   t!ie  Idaho  State  Journal  1 
Honest  John 

John  Corletfs  retiring  after  this  session 
f>;  the  Legislature.  Idaho  Journalism  will  miss 
linn,  of  cour.se.  but  the  newspaper  readers  of 
this  state  will  miss  him  even  more. 

CoiTlett  i.s  political  editor  of  the  Idaho 
^statesman,  an  IncLslve  observer  of  Idaho 
politics  for  better  than  three  decades  and  a 
man  wi-.o  knows  more  about  Idaho  politics 
than  any  01  us  can  ever  hope  to.  He's  a  man 
with  lots  of  political  enemies;  a  man  who 
steps  on  political  toes  and  who  has  the  in- 
telligence and  integrity  to  get  away  with  it. 

He  is  a  curiously  Idaho  phenomenon,  a 
man  who  was  tran.sformed  from  a  Taft 
con.servative  to  a  Stevenson  liberal  by  the 
experience  of  the  Joe  McCaarthy  era.  His 
1  olumns  are  suffused  with  a  LaFoilete 
populism  and  delivered  in  a  reserved,  almost 
courtly  style.  He  expects  much,  maybe  too 
much  of  i>ohtician.s  and  Is  often  dis- 
appointed, but  Corletfs  idealism  is  irre- 
pressible— a  man  In  a  cynical  profession  who 
has  not  lost  the  art  of  cautious  optimism. 

Corletfs  retirement  and  the  departure  of 
Bill  Hall,  formerly  of  the  Lewiston  Morning 
Tribune  to  the  staff  of  Sen.  Frank  Church 
leave  a  real  void  in  Idaho  political  Jour- 
nalism, and  Idaho  politics  will  reflect  the 
change.  Hnl!  .served  as  the  great  deflator  of 
pretentious  political  egos,  Corlett  as  the  in- 
terpretor  of  political  doubletalk.  Their 
stimtilating  stjles  fit  Idaho  journalism  as 
..eatly  as  two  gadflies  on  the  rump  of  every 
lar^jc  political  animal  in  the  state.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  Corlett  made  It  possible  for  the 
pdvc'it  of  a  Bill  Hall  by  pioneering  the  art  of 
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political  candor  in  a  state  whose  newspapers 
xxn  until  1950  were  largely  divided  between 
silver   Republicanism   and   r»w   populism. 

Corletfs  legacy  to  Idaho  Journalism  will 
be  that  of  honest  synthesis,  a  process  that  is 
also  goln^  on  rerceptlbly  in  the  state's 
politics.  He  was  accurate  when  It  Bacrlflced 
impact,  dull  when  it  avoided  pendantry,  and 
c  indld  when  he  was  wrong.  He  Is  also  not 
f  frald  to  think.  These  things  have  made  him 
the  most  influential  Journalist  la  Idaho 
:  olltical  history. 

We  wish  John  well,  and  look  forward  to  his 
promised  periodic  columns  in  the  Statesman. 
Idaho's  newspaper  readers  will  miss  a  whole 
dimension  of  Idaho  politics  without  him. 


(From  the  Idaho  Statesman.  Mar.  30.  1975] 

McCarthy  Era  to  Sunshine  Law — "By  John 

Corlett"  CovEnto  It  All 

(By  Gordon  Peterson) 

Some  call  him  the  expert  on  Idaho  poll- 
tics.  Some  call  him  things  less  printable. 
Many  call  him  friend.  His  friends  call  him 
John  or  Johnny.  But  John  Corlett  cnll.i  him- 
self Just  a  guy  doing  a  Job. 

That  job,  though,  has  put  him  in  contact 
with  senators  and  presidents,  campaign 
managers  and  lobbyists,  conservatives  and 
liberals.  For  40  jears,  John  Corlett  has  been 
known,  admired,  loved,  hated,  praised  and 
cursed  In  politics — mostly  In  Idaho  politics, 
but  not  Infrequently  In  things  on  a  national 
level. 

As  sports  edltcr  for  the  old  Capital  News 
In  1935,  Corlett  found  himself  covering  the 
Statehouse,  the  city-county  beat  and  the 
calamities,  as  well  as  the  baseball,  basket- 
ball and  football  one  would  expect  In  that 
capacity. 

"The  depression,"  Corlett  says  In  explana- 
tion. The  Capital  News,  like  everyone  In 
those  days,  was  economizing.  But  they  soon 
found  that  economy  paid  off.  Their  sports 
editor  was  a  political  wTlter — and,  within 
about  a  year,  Corlett  says,  his  myriad  assign- 
ments "settled  down  to  the  Statehouse  and 
courts,  as  well  as  sports  editor." 

But  the  sports  gradually  faded  out  of  his 
life,  and  "By  John  Corlett"  became  known 
around  the  state  as  a  byline  indicating  a  po- 
litical -tory,  usually  one  right  from  the 
horse's  mouth. 

Corlett,  not  one  to  settle  for  getting  his 
Information  from  press  conferences  and 
news  releases,  made  &  habit  of  "being 
there."  When  a  poUtlcUn  came  to  town.  It 
wasn't  unusual  for  Corlett  to  meet  him  at 
the  train  depot,  or  later  the  airport^^ir  any- 
place else  the  politician  happened  to  be. 

Thinking  back  on  his  experiences,  Corlett 
remembers  when  U.S.  Sen.  Joe  McCarthy 
(later  known  as  the  Communist-hunter) 
came  to  Boise  to  talk  to  a  Republican  event. 
The  senator  arrived  earlier  than  expected, 
so  no  one  was  there  to  meet  him.  H«  went  to 
the  Hotel  Boise,  and  apparently  asked  what 
to  do.  A  bellhop  phoned  Corlett. 

"I  got  ahold  of  a  high-ranking  member 
of  the  Republican  part;  (I  won't  mention  his 
name),  and  we  took  Joe  to  the  Royal.  I  re- 
member he  drank  martinis.  Anyway,  we 
talked,  and  I  Interviewed  him  later  In 
Washington,  DC.  This  was  In  the  early  part 
of  his  career. 

'Later,  when  he  wrote  a  book,  he  sent  me 
a  copy.  He  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf,  "To  John 
Corlett,  one  of  the  greatest  newspaper  men  I 
know,'  and  signed  It." 

But,  while  McCarthy  liked  CkM-lett.  the 
feeling  was  not  mutual.  By  then,  McCarthy 
had  become  known  for  his  persecution  of 
anyone  he  considered  un-American — and 
many  felt  that  Included  anyone  who  did  not 
agree  with  the  senator  to  the  smallest  de- 
tail. 

Corlett  didn't  care  much  for  that  attitude 
and,  when  he  reoelv«d  the  book.  '1  waa  so 
upaet  I  cut  the  flyleaf  out  and  destroyed  It." 

McCarthy  also  was  a  primary  cause  of  Cor- 


letfs switch.  In  hia  personal  political  philos- 
ophy, from  'rather  conservative  to  a  bit  far- 
ther left  of  center  than  I  really  ever  wanted 
to  go." 

The  extremist  tactics  of  the  far  right,  Cor- 
lett explained,  were  sometimes  more  than  he 
could  stomach. 

"At  first,"  Corlett  said,  "I  was  willing  to 
give  him  (McCarthy)  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

"But  something  I  learned  about  the  (e.x- 
treme)  right  wing:  you  had  lo  be  with  them 
1,000  per  cent.  If  you  veered  one  per  cent, 
you  were  a  Communist. 

"For  some  of  my  writings,  I  pet  a  stack  Qf 
corresponde  ice  calling  me  Pinko,  Cortunie  . . . 
all  unsigned  .  .  .  vicious.  I  started  c'nanging 
.  .  .  although  in  some  ways  I  am  still  conserv- 
ative." 

But  It  wasn't  always  a  true  difference  in 
philosophy  that  got  Corlett  m  trouble  with 
the  politicians.  Sometimes,  it  was  more  per- 
sonal. 

"One  governor  didn't  speak  to  me  for  two 
years,"  Corlett  said,  "I  had  scribed  after  ho 
(Gov.  C,  Bottolfson)  was  defeated  for  re- 
election that  he  called  a  secret  meeting  ol 
Republican  party  leaders,  and  wanted  a  lead- 
ership position  in  the  party. 

"He  was  turned  down,  and  I  wrote  It  in  a 
column.  He  wanted  to  get  me  fired,  tried  to; 
.  .  .  and  didn't  talk  to  me  for  two  years. 

"Finally,  though,  we  r:»olved  our  differ- 
ences." 

In  another  Instance,  the  one-sided  feud 
lasted  even  longer — 10  years.  It  even  included 
hard  feelings  by  another  politician's  wife. 

That  one  Included  a  number  of  complica- 
tions— and  anecdotes: 

C.  Ben  Rosa  was  governor  from  1931  to  1937. 
He  and  Corlett  became  friends.  Ross  ran  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  against  Sen.  William  Borah— 
and  lost. 

Then,  when  Sen.  John  Thomas  died  "in 
about  1945,  I  went  to  cover  his  funeral  at 
Ck)odlng. 

"Gov.  Ross  came  to  the  funeral  by  train.  He 
didn't  tell  anyone  he  was  coming,  and  he 
missed  the  funeral.  So  he  went  to  the  ceme- 
tery. I  saw  him  coming  across  the  cemetery, 
and  walked  with  him  to  the  grave.  (Every- 
one else  had  left  by  that  time.) 

"He  rode  back  with  me,  and  on  the  way, 
he  told  me  about  his  'religion'  (spiritualism) . 
A  medium  had  told  him  he  was  going  to  be  a 
U,S.  senator — even  President.  About  two  vears 
later,  he  died,  and  then  I  told  about  his 
spiritualism.  People  had  known  about  It, 
talked  about  It,  but  this  was  the  first  time 
it  had  been  made  public.  In  print.  He  was 
burled  as  a  Methodist  and  his  wife  was  upset 
with  me  (for  the  printed  story).  Finally. 
though,  we  talked,  and  I  told  her  I  was  sure 
this  was  what  Ben  bad  wanted  me  to  do — 
to  bring  his  beliefs  out,  from  something  peo- 
ple Just  talked  about,  rumors,  out  Into  the 
open.  She  agreed,  and  we  resolved  our  dis- 
agreement." 

But  not  oiUy  Gov.  Ross  was  looking  for 
Sen.  Thomas'  seat. 

His  replacement.  Charles  C.  Oossett,  and 
Welser  attorney  George  Etonart  both  wanted 
the  seat.  So.  both  set  out  to  achieve  as  many 
endorsements  as  they  could  for  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Corlett  and  others  Anally  were  called  upon 
to  count  the  endorsements — and  Gossett  "got 
a  few  more.  Don&rt  was  very  upset. 

"Later  I  wrote  a  review  of  the  year,  with- 
out a  byline.  And  I  told  about  this.  I  said 
Donart  'sulked.'  And  the  editor  put  a  byline 
on  it. 

"Then,  In  1946,  when  it  looked  like  Donart 
would  run  for  the  Democratic  nomination, 
I  called  to  ask  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He 
said  'Im  sulking."  It  took  me  a  while  to 
figure  out  what  he  meant.  He  dldnt  speak 
to  me  again  for  10  years. 

•*But  at  the  1968  national  convention,  he 
came  to  my  room.  We  settled  It  and  became 
good  friends." 


Corlett  was  that  way.  Even  the  politicians 
wh3  were  ready  to  lynch  him  admired  him, 
and  eventually — usually  soon — became 
inendly  again.  Perhapis  Idaho  Senate  Maior- 
ity  L-  irier  Phil  B:.tt.  R-Wilder.  summed  it  up 
iiest  vhen  the  Senate  honored  Corlett  upt- 1 
hifc  retirement  from  The  Statesman  reoently. 

Carlett  'sometimes  takes  the  hide  off" 
legiilator.s.  Batt  saiU,  "but  they  always  for- 
give him  when  he  turns  on  his  smile." 

D3.-o;',e  his  lntere;t  in  politics  (  'I've  cov- 
ered every  session  of  the  logLslature  since 
11*37  .  .  .  ev.-'ry  national  convention  since 
19 '8  e:;ceDt  the  Progressive  party  in  '18.  and 
1  covore:!  them  in  !"52  Jnni'merable  national 
governors'  conve  tlons.  regional  party  con- 
ventions .  .  ."),  Corletfs  reply  was  vneouiv- 
ocal  when  as'Ked  If  he  had  ever  considered 
pu.ting  his  ovm  T,a.n\e  .n  fe  ballot: 

"Never." 

Why  not? 

"You  have  to  become  i:art  of  a  process,  give 
up  some  of  your  own  individuality,  become 
part  of  a  party,  a  political  system. 

"Oh.  there  are  times — limes  when  I  think, 
if  I  could  only  be  in  there  for  a  moment  .  .  . 
but  I  v.-culdn't  want  to  go  throu^;h  the  elec- 
tion and  all  that.  'i"ou  have  to  appeal  to  this 
group,  that  group  .  .  .  cumpromLse  your 
principles  .  .  ." 

Still,  it  wouldn't  be  as  bad  now  as  It  wa.^ 
vears  ago,  Corlett  says.  The  legislature  has 
change;!,  improved. 

"I  have  seen  the  legislature  change  from 
one  in  which  legLslaiors  accepted  'gifts'  from 
special  interests  ...  to  now.  when  they  do 
not  .  .  although  the  special  interests  still 
have  ways  of  influencing  legislators.  But  the 
legislators  (now)  don't  have  their  hands  out 
lor  dinners  and  so  forth." 

Part  of  the  improvement,  Corlett  says,  ban 
stjmmed  frcm  improved  pay.  "In  1937 
through  the  mld-lOs,  they  got  »5  a  day. 
That  s  all,  for  60  days.  Now  they  get  »45  ($10 
pay  and  $35  expenses).  Tliafs  still  not 
enough.  And  there's  greater  dignity  (uow) 
in  th»  whole  affair." 

Corlett  also  sees  the  Sunohine  Law-,  re- 
quiring registration  of  lobbyists,  as  a  good 
thing.  He  hopes  It  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
wori:,  which  he  says  it  didn't  really  have  in 
the  recently  ended  session. 

"Theres  nothing  inherently  bad  about 
lobbying,  but  the  public  should  know  who's 
lobbying,  what  they  want.  We  also  should 
work  out  full  disclosure  of  campaign  dona- 
tions and  funding,"  he  said. 


RECOGNITION  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
hibit of  modern  furniture  called  "A  Mod- 
ern Consciousness:  D.  J.  DePree  and 
Florence  Knoll,"  opened  at  the  Renwick 
Gallery  on  April  11. 1  am  particularly  In- 
terested in  this  exhibit,  because  Mr.  De- 
Free  formerly  headed  Herman  Miller, 
Inc.,  which  is  located  in  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Michigan  has  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  worldwide  reputation  of  Herman 
Miller  which  has  become  something  of  a 
symbol  of  quality  in  design  and  excel- 
lence in  the  modern  furniture  field.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  glad  to  call  attention  to 
this  new  exhibit  now  featured  at  the 
Renwick  Gallery. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Uie  April  6  edition  of  the  Washington 
Pest  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Recocnitiosi   or  EXCELLENCI! 
(By  Sarah  Booth  Conroy) 
Mid-century   modern    as   a   style   may   be 
said   to   have  arrived.   It   may   boon   \je  aa 
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copied,  cirated.  cixlified  ai!d  collertel  as 
art  noo\eaii  or  art  modernp,  the  otiier  v.ell- 
iteiined  styles  oi   the  20th  century. 

It  .'ulfills  the  major  reciuiremeius  to  be 
cun-'idered  a  s!.vJe: 

Xt  is  easily  jecogiu/able. 

ITS  designers   dilier   troni   ea^n   otlier  but 

.  .no  11  family  resemblance  because  their  f«r- 

mti;re  was  deslsned  tor  life  nl  mid-20th  cen- 

uiry  and  uas  biiiit  oi   the  m.iteri.'.ls  of  tin; 

time. 

Tne  Uesiens  have  ijeen  Widely  used,  photo- 
t;!aplied  and  accepted. 

Itie  tja.'iH  forms  ha\e  been  re;)roducfd  <cr 
ripped  off)  by  others. 

It,  hi.s  been  exttibited  by  major  museums 
whose  concerns  incUide  dea:?n:  the  l-ouvre 
Mu.see  de.s  .Arts  Decorat  if.->  in  Paii.«  the  -Mu- 
-*uni  uf  Modern  .Ait  in  New  YorK.  and  slart- 
lag  (>i\  Friday,  tl.e  omith.s(  ni.in's  neirvick 
(Jalltjry,  in  a  shuw  called  "A  Modern  Con- 
.':cicu:5ne,s.>:  D.J  De  I'ree  and  Ploreive  Knoll." 
De  Pree  and  Knoil  headed  the  furiii litre 
inanii.actunng  rirma  of,  rc&pcjtiseiy.  Herman 
Miller  and  Knoll  International  dmintc  the 
nud-centiirv  period  when  tiic  t*'o  conip..iiie.s 
pioneei'd  niodfin  inl..riors  in  the  Uniied 
States. 

liie  Ren.viriv  e.xiiibit  begins  with  the  art 
mod^•^•IU•  designs  of  Cwloert  Rohde.  who  In- 
troduced modern  furniture  lo  De  Pree  in  1  j31 
(hi.s  worit  Is  repre.sented  only  by  models,  a 
caLalog  and  a  rj40  dc.si«). 

The  show  omits  the  early  B.iuhau.T  desigii> 
aud  the  late  Italian  de.sit^ns  tnat  have  been 
m.irkeled  lar.U  some'inies  manufactured)  In 
T.se  United  .States  by  Knoll  International 
limitin';  the  exhibit  to  the  Amen,  an  desigii- 
cis  of  boih  firms. 

The  exhibit  is  alio  loo  small,  recirettabU , 
lo  inchide  th.e  spieud.d  ^rapine  dc>i(;ns  ot 
Herbert  Matter  for  Knoll  and  GeoiRe  Nelson 
lor  Herm.-vn  Mnler.  which  went  far  to  attrftct 
.-^y.tipathetic  clicii's. 

Mo.'t,  oi  the  47  itemr,  m  the  ^ho^-  i2C  from 
Millt-r  and  21  from  Knoll)  are  from  the  time 
when  '  iie  comp.miea  bloomed.  1946  to  19C5. 
Eight  Oi  tho  dej-iaiis  were  introdiicpd  after 
1970  but  three  of  tiie^*  .".re  pctually  varin- 
tions  fii  enilur  Charles  Eaines  des'eiLs  (and 
loiild  well  ha'.e  beeii  omitted  from  'h'.-  show 
because  they  lepresetit  only  the  designer 
borro'.'ing  from   liunself). 

The  des:.^n.s  are  not  only  faniilinr,  but 
ubiquitous.  You  ve  seen  them  a  thousand 
tjnes  in  gla-ss-w.-illfKl  office  huildi!!p=,  expen- 
.ii\e  condom'.nium  l(jbbi>s  .uid  mnluniedia 
M- .tmblv  rooms. 

Probably  the  E.xmes  p^a■^tic  and  pi.  wood 
'iiair.s — to  our  genera* lou  what  the  Thonet 
cafe  chair  was  to  our  grcat-gratidparento' — 
are  the  nicst  familiar. 

But  others  are  quick'.-.-  rcr^ni  cbV-:  ti  o 
Kero  Saarinen  pedestal  cliiir  a-id  table  •^omb 
r-hair  and  ottomar.;  the  Georije  Nelon  plat- 
form bench,  s'eel  fr.imed  client,  and  pole 
(comprehenj.r.e)  sioraee  system;  tiie  ova! 
table  de.^k  and  chest  of  Florence  Knoli;  the 
Isantu  Nofeuchl  co'fee  table  for  Miller  and 
hl.s  birycle-.spoko  table  for  K:ioii;  and  the 
Don  Albinson  sta'-kuitr  chairs  v.ith  rtoiiy. 

Many  of  the  desitns  are  familiar  becaise 
thev  have  Kone  on  to  be  simplified  iiito  folk 
turniiure  Th^v  have  been  copied  cheaply 
with  poor  deiaiiui),'  but  are  .-ill  recognized 
a.s  o.Tsprings  (albeii  illObilunate)  of  liie  mid- 
century  ma.sters.  Eaniei  chans  have  injured 
pndle.s.s  rip-offs.  Saarinen  i  pede.stals  and 
Knolls  sliding  door  cabinet  and  oval  desk 
i.ible  have  been  repealed  by  the  thousands. 

Both  Knoll  and  Herman  Miller  furniture 
is  expensive.  Ihe  furniture  has  always  been 
1:  anufactured  m  rather  -mall  lots,  of  ex- 
pensive matenal.s.  and  marketed  largelv 
'  irough  ahuwrooms  open  only  to  profe.jsional 
designers.  In  Washington  ihe  ftu-nlture  also 
;^  .sold  by  The  Desitrn  Store.  Ur.sell's,  Modern 
Ue.-lgn,  a  few  other  stores  that  specialize  In 
MCKlern  Interiors  and  at  Stern  and  StottV, 
oflice  .upply  firm. 


The  .show  remii  ds  one,  with  a  start,  of 
what  an  e.xtraordmary — and  va.stly  under- 
rated— designer  Cieorje  Nels<in  was.  aiid  is 
His  pole  .sy.stem  of  support  for  shelves  and 
other  storage  units  and  his  steel  framed 
che.st  have  become,  m  the  clieap  mass  copies, 
me  ba.sic  btgiiiiipr  iurniluie  of  today.  One 
of  his  most  important  designs  vmaccountably 
niLssint;  iroi-n  the  Renwlck  show,  is  his  davbed 
I  foam  riattre.is  and  two  triangular-.shaped 
bolslero  done  in  19501.  Hie  cheap  b-'d-.sofa 
for  so  many  peuiJle  when  they  first  leave 
home.  Though  the  Renwii  k  shows  his  com- 
prenlr  jive  storage  .■-ystem.  it  doesn't  show  his 
1944  storage  wall,  a  ba.sic  today  .n  niiinifold 
variations. 

.\:.so  nowhere  to  be  seen  at  tlso  Renv.  i-k, 
which  .vhou'd  have  allotted  space  for  1.,  ui 
tlio  butterfly  'hair  de-!(i:.ed  in  1  .'.18  by  Bo- 
nei.  Kiirchan  and  Farrari-Haidoy  and  an 
o.irly  staple  in  the  Knoll  catalog. 

Ihe  steel  fratiie  with  it.s  canvas  or  leather 
.s:!  'j;  v.it.'.  the  chuir  people  bought  in  the 
1950s  to  show  they  were  modem.  It  is  seen 
today  most  often  as  an  outdoor  louutie  cha.r. 
i5t't  the  more  c-.pe:isive  leather  version  i.-. 
sMll  popul;-ir  and  is  mfr.ofiictiircd  in  many  a 
small  gar.ipe  woiksiiop  tlnr.iiiy  by  tieorgr- 
town  Lent  her  Co.). 

The  show  aLso  h.is  the  Act  if  .n  Ofii'-e  II 
designed  bv  Robert  Propst  and  his  sratt  ami 
lutr.-dLicecl  in  19t:8  by  Herman  Miller. 

The  action  office  v. a.s  .xciually  an  ontgro.vils 
of  f  lortnce  Kik>H's  "ipcn  land.scape"  .system 
of  office  oiganizaticn,  in  which  ceillng-high 
wall?  are  abolished  in  .wor  of  screens  or 
perhaps  (.hs  m  many  newspaper  ci'v  riwms) 
uo  screens  at  al!  bei,veen  desks.  Florence 
Knol!  may  wcl!  have  been  inspired  bv  Mies 
Van  der  Rone,  her  oue-iime  profetc^r.  who 
wa,s  famous  for  wal'.s  that  stopped  sho,  i  of 
the  ceiling.  (One  irate  client,  a  rather  tall 
wonir'n,  sued  him  over  such  a  design.) 

The  Prop.>t  system  can  be  organized  in 
ntuneroiis  arrangements.  The  current  Knoil 
Iniernational  ."ystem,  also  in  t!-ie  .show,  look^ 
considerably  more  elegant  and  .substantial 
and  probably  co:  ;s  jnore).  It  was  designed 
')V  WilUam  Stephens  in  1970. 

Most  of  the  s.guiacaiit  designs  were  made 
in  the  t.v.o  decades  from  l't40  to  I'.iOO. 

The  furniture  is  characterised  by  its  use  of 
po.'t.v.nr  materials,  in  m.iny  cases  tiie  res'u!' 
of  research  .spiii-o.T.s  from  the  World  War  II 
efTort^  -planic-.  primarily.  The  Eames  ply- 
wood c'nair  wa.s  a  result  of  a  Navy  commis- 
sion for  splints.  Nclson.'.s  favorite  design  of 
hi.s  own  is  the  plastic  bubble  lamp  made 
po.ssible  by  the  Navy  technique  of  luoih- 
balling  Fhips  with  a  plastic  spray. 

All  of  the  fiirnlttire,  without  exception,  I; 
notable  for  its  mobility,  a  direct  breakaway 
from  Frank  Ilovd  Wrights  furni'ure,  which 
was  often  actually  built  in  and  nhvays  hUe- 
trrn!  to  his  houses.  Mid-cenf.iry  modern  de- 
signs are  biiilt  for  people  who  plan  to  pack 
up  to:-norrow  and  leave  for  California. 

The  furniture  net  only  is  ligh'.,  it  looli.-- 
light  .Some  of  the  de;igns,  much  as  Harrv 
Bertoia's  beautiful,  sculpture-like  di.Tinond 
chair,  are  made  with  open  urids  to  allow 
space  to  flow  through  them.  These  chairs 
siwe  space.  espeoinl!v  in  a  lartte  room,  be- 
cause the  eye  is  not  stopped  by  a  solid  ma.ss. 
Many  of  the  legs  are  minimal,  the  anti- 
he.s;,  »>f  the  bulb  ■is  piano  1pi;s  of  the  lasl 
century  (although  the  hairpin  leg  of  the  '50? 
such  a  cliche  that  it  was  often  car'ooned.  is 
not  represented  in  the  show).  The  .sled  let?, 
another  early  favori'e.  is  represented  on  the 
.Velsoii  slat  bench 

Uiidoubtediy  the  most  handsome  of  all  the 
b.i.ses  is  tiie  cla.s.ic  Saarinen  pedestal,  th" 
appearance  of  which  coincided  with  George 
Nelson's  amusing;  diatribe  against  tb.e  .stib- 
strata  forest  of  legs,  'Problems  of  Design", 
P'.iblished  in  1957. 

All  of  the  classic  Herman  Miller  and  Knoll 
Inteuvitional  Designs  were  done  by  archi- 
•letts.  Don  Albinson,  Harry  Bertoia,  Florence 
Shu-jt  Kiioil   I  now  .Mrs   Harry  H>w)d  Bc.ssett), 


Eero  Saaritten,  Charles  and  Ray  B:ames  all 
studied  with  Eliel  Saarinen  at  Cranbrook 
.". -adeniy  in  the  late  1930s. 

riorence  KnoU's  taste,  such  a  decisive  fuc 
tor  in  the  period,  also  was  s'ronal"  intUiorccd 
by  he:-  studies  with  Mies  vmu  der  Rohc  and 
l-.cr  lifelong  trienj,->hip  with  Eero  baarinen, 
Ihe  son  of  her  Cranbr,-ok  mentor. 

And  of  I'our-e.  tribute  must  be  allotted  to 
De  Prct  atid  Hans  Knoll  (Florence's  first  lius- 
Ij.iuds).  who  established  businesses  to  inaii- 
uf'ctji-p  n:  xiern  design  at  a  time  (  i931  I  >r 
^'ilier.  19j9  lor  K-ioll)  when  iio'„  very  maty 
Iipopie  knew  they  wanted  modern  finniiure, 
or  indeed  kn-jw  what  it  was. 

It  is  .1  mea.'^ure  of  how  established  miU- 
itiiviiry  motiern  is  as  a  style  that  there  pre 
pcip!-:  nlready  collecting  rare  early  Ciiarles 
E.MTie,-,  ''hairs  i  plywood  lee-),  G,''.irge  Nelson 
steel  frame  chests  and  other  out-of-prod'iic- 
t  it'/u  desisti'.s. 

TJez.so  Sekelv,  a  Hungarian-American 
pr,<tessor  who  Is  an  early-Miller  collector, 
knt  four  or  tne  pieces  to  t.he  show  and 
documented  much  of  tl:e  exhibit.  Ch,"lc.s 
Nlodr;nf;haus  of  O  Buchlcr  ar.d  Co.  lent 
•■ever-jl  early  Knoll  tl-"signs.  .'Vnd  acro.js  the 
cQuntry  there  are  many  more  poopK-' — 
mostly  architects  in  their  50.-.— who  treasure 
their  'early  marriage'  fiirnitiire  and  l^ck 
f  >r  more  at  garage  sales. 

AH  of  tl'iese  people  will  look  upon  the 
Renwlck  .show  as  vindication  of  their  taste 
i'.nd  than'-,  lloyd  Heimaii,  tin-  Renwitk  d.- 
rector,  and  Mike  Monroe,  ihe«6ho\v  deslgi.er, 
lur  codi'ving  it  all. 

There  arc.  however,  some  other  furniture 
tu.itiMfac'urers  who  resent  such  hotiors  be- 
iig  paid  to  Mii'er  and  Knoil,  their  strong 
competitors.  Two  or  thrc:'  have  wrlt'c.i  their 
<-oit;tressionpl   rcpre.sentatives   to  protest. 

It  is,  of  cotirse,  true  that  there  were  other 
mi  deni  furniture  manufacturers  as  far 
l};i.ck  .as  1941-1946,  notably  Dunbar  (with 
Edward  \Vo-:n;ey),  Widdicomb  (with  T.  H. 
Rjb.sJ;ihn-Glbbings)  and  then  Drexel  and 
Paul  Ml  Cobb  in  the  SOs.  But  Miller  and 
Knoll  wet-e  the  Volks'Augens  of  mixiorn  de- 
-sign,  and  Herman  rightly  points  out  that 
their  ftirnitt.re  ;s  the  cKo-ssic  mid-te.nttry 
modern. 


N.\T10N.'\L    COMMISSION    ON    ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH  AND  STABILITY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Maich  21,  Senator  Cranston  and  I  in- 
t)-oduced  the  Economic  Growth  Act  of 
1975.  The  purpo.se  ot  thi.s  legislation  is  to 
rvoate  a  National  Commission  on  Eco- 
nomic Growth  and  Stability  to  identify 
the  major  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  national  and  international  economic 
environment,  and  to  make  long-range 
public  policy  recommendations  based  on 
Uie'^e  conclusions. 

The  March  29  New  Republic  includes 
'Ml  jirticle  tliat  articulates  at  least  in  part 
the  rationale  for  this  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  cou.sent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Planning  AutAD 

Masbe  what  this  cotintry  needs  is  anoiher 
Paky  report.  Pi'ctldent  Truman  named  a 
commis,sion  in  the  early  '50s  to  plan  what  ttie 
country  should  do  about  scarce  resources  in 
1975.  Now  it  is  1975  and  the  scarcities  that 
the  commission  predicted  have  punctually 
arrived,  and  the  five  big  volumes  of  the  re- 
port gather  dtist.  There  is  no  country  on 
ear'h  so  fond  of  preparing  splendid  reports 
and  of  then  ls;norlng  them  as  the  USA. 

One  thing  the  commission  foresaw  for  1975 
w.Ts  a  global  energy  shortage  and  it  pleaded 
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tor  international  preparations  to  meet  it.  Ho- 
h'un,  said  America. 

Truman  set  up  his  five-man  Materials 
Policy  Commission,  January  22,  1951,  under 
CBS  executive  William  S.  Paley.  and  hope- 
inlly  asked  for  a  report  In  "six  to  nine 
months."  He  got  it  on  June  23,  1952.  "I  do 
not  believe  there  has  ever  been  attempted 
before  such  a  broad  and  farsighted  appraisal 
of  the  material  needs  and  resources  of  the 
U  S.  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  resources 
of  the  ♦^ree  world."  he  told  Congres.s. 

I  thought  abotit  the  Paley  report  last  week 
b'l'ause  Leonard  Woodcock,  presideit  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  Wassily  Leonlicf,  Nobel 
laureate  economist,  and  others  formed  a  new 
grotip  that  urged  more  government  planning, 
with  an  Office  of  National  Economic  Plan- 
ning (ONEP)  right  In  the  White  House  and 
a  comparable  committee  in  Congre.ss.  They 
mride  an  unasitailable  case  for  planning,  I 
thnught.  "Every  individual  and  business 
plans  for  years  ahead,"  they  saidt  so  why  not 
the  government'.^  The  answer  is  that  gov- 
ernmental planning,  flve-yeir  plans  and 
things  like  that  are  regarded  with  sitspicion. 
.\i-f  they  a  little  v.n-Americair.' 

Ihe  US  launched  Mailner  10  or.  N^ivem- 
bcr  3.  1973,  imd  It  flew  to  Venus  and  then 
lO  Mercury,  where  it  circled  last  weekend, 
for  a  total  of  a  billion  miles.  It  performed 
magnificently  and  sent  back  piiotographs. 
Thiit  took  years  of  planning.  But  planning 
lor  a  thltig  like  that  i;.  one  thing.  Social 
planning  and  foreseeing  ertergy  shortages  be- 
fore they  happen,  that  is  diflerent.  and  to 
some,  slightly  sinister. 

The  Paley  report  had  thrfe  htmdicaps:  It 
surfaced  smack  in  the  middle  of  the  Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson presidential  race:  it  was 
couched  in  Cold  War  terms  of  tear  of  Russia, 
uliich  gave  It  a  transient,  wai -document 
tone;  and  It  came  at  a  time  when  -planning" 
was  a  dirty  word  even  more  so  than  now. 
all  hough  Truman  stressed  that  .ill  members 
were  respectable  private  citi/ens.  It  never 
got    much   attention. 

CBS  commentator  Edw.trd  R.  Murrow  In- 
terviewed members  of  the  Paley  commission 
and  caught  Ihe  spirit  of  the  tiling:  There 
never  was  a  nation  that  consumed  so  mtich 
coal  and  steel  and  oil  and  copper  and  lum- 
ber and  water  and  strange  materials  and 
everything  that  comes  out  of  the  earth,  "  he 
Said,  "and  at  the  same  time  gave  so  little 
thought  to  w-here  it  comes  from."  Does  that 
sound  familiar?  Murrow  added,  "Yoti  may 
get  a  Jolt  this  evening  to  realize  that  al- 
though America  is  the  land  of  plenty,  the 
plenty  is  giving  out." 

The  commission  took  1950  as  its  base  sta- 
tistical year  and  looked  ahead  25  years  to 
1975.  If  President  Ford  were  to  set  up  a  new 
commission  this  year  it  would  set  a  pattern 
of  quarter-century  surveys.  More  important 
than  that,  perhaps,  would  be  the  Woodcock- 
Leontlef  idea  of  an  ONEP  to  do  continuous 
projections  and  planning  (50  federal  offices 
currently  collect  economic  data  but  no  single 
agency  is  responsible  for  setting  appropriate 
standards  and  collating  the  material  for 
coherent  natloital  objectives). 

-Anybody  can  make  forecast .=:  the  fun  Is 
1o  compare  them  with  reality  when  the  time 
is  up.  The  Paley  commission  repeatedly  un- 
derestimated the  extent  of  change  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  next  25  years.  "We  will  have  to 
luciease  the  output  of  our  total  energy  100 
percent  In  the  next  25  years,"  one  commis- 
sioner told  Murrow.  Actually  US  demand  for 
t  il  has  tripled,  not  doubled,  and  for  electric 
power  it  has  increased  five  times,  not  three 
limes,  as  projected. 

"There's  no  consumption  like  it  anywhere 
!n  the  world  I"  exclaimed  Murrow  in  awe. 
'  The  US  has  only  10  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  we  chew  up  half  of  the  free 
world's  raw  materials." 

Actually  in  1975,  instead  of  lo  percent  of 
the  world  population,  the  Zero  Population 


Growth  organization  calculated  last  week 
that  US  population  now  amounts  to  only  five 
percent  of  the  world  population  (213  mil- 
lion Americans  out  of  four  billion  on  earth  i . 

"Petroleum  Is  the  great  enigma  of  future 
energy  supplies,"  said  the  report.  Even  then, 
in  1950,  the  US  was  consuming  two-thirds 
of  free  world  annual  production,  it  said,  and 
In  the  past  five  years  "for  the  first  time  the 
Nation  has  become  a  heavy  nel;  importer." 
It  was  imperative,  the  report  said,  to  safe- 
gu.ird  outside  oil  sources,  for  globtil  inter- 
dependence had  come  to  stay.  That  .sounds 
familiar,  too.  It  gue.s.sed  that  the  1975  work- 
ing force  would  be  82  million  (actually  us 
93  million — 8.2  percent  currently  Idle):  grot,s 
national  product  "double"  the  $355  billion 
of  1950  (in  fact:  $821  billion.  In  constant  dol- 
lars); and  it  preached  conser'tation — "this 
generation's  responsibility  to  help  provide  for 
the  next." 

The  Woodcock-T,eontief  group  revives  the 
call  for  advance  planning;  yes.  for  as  much 
as  "15  to  25  years."  Soothingly  it  says  that 
this  won't  replace  the  private  economy  nor 
"the  millioivs  of  private  decisions  that  are 
made  in  the  market  every  day." 

The  tretids  that  the  forgotten  Pale;,  icport 
forecast  in  1950  coritlnue  today,  and  will 
strengthen  by  the  year  2000.  More  planning 
seems  inevitable.  We  can't  continue  to  launch 
economic  Mariner  lOs  and  then  forget  tliem 
in  spaoi".  We  need  a  chart  and  tracking  .sys- 
tem. 

That  .seemed  obvious  last  week  as  Con- 
«res.s  galloped  to  beat  a  spring  vacation  dead- 
line hoping  to  pa.<w  a  staggering  tax  ctit, 
l(X)pholes  and  all.  The  voices  of  caution 
weren't  all  conservative:  George  McGovern 
urged  Congress  to  include  public  Investment 
expenditures  in  the  program,  for  housing, 
transportation,  schools  and  needed  services, 
rather  than  to  "shovel  out  nearly  S30  billion" 
in  tax  cuts  alone.  Economist  Leon  Keyserling 
agreed  with  this  approach:  he  wanted  a  $16 
billion  tax  cut  (not  $40  billion  as  Incorrectly 
quoted  here)  plus  $32  billion  iti  increased 
federal  spending  for  priority  programs.  Such 
a  mix  might  be  desirabe  but  would  talte  time 
and.  of  cour'je,  planning. 


EASTER  SEAL  SOCIETY 

Mr,  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  on 
March  17  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  report,  issued  by  the 
National  Easter  Seal  Society  from  its 
ofiBces  in  Chicago,  on  the  leadership  tlie 
society  is  undertaking  in  the  area  of 
housing  for  the  handicapped. 

I  also  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
society's  president,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Drake, 
enclosing  a  very  interesting  and  Inform- 
ative single-sheet  brochure  with  a  chart 
showing  how  Easter  Seal  dollars  are 
spent.  This  chart  shows  that  an  impres- 
sive 76  percent  of  those  dollars  are  spent 
for  program  services  for  the  disabled  and 
their  families. 

1  would  like  to  share  the  information 
contained  in  the  brochure  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Easter  Seal  Dollars  Are  Speni  * 
70  percent — direct  services  to  the  disabled 
and  their  families. 

2  percent — Professional  education,  or  - 
76  percent  program. 


"Based  on  combined  expenditures  of  $56- 
105,126  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31, 
1973,  reported  by  the  nationwide  network  of 
Easter    Seal    affiliates    throughout    the    50 


■i  percent — Public  health  education. 
1  percent — Research. 

12  percent — Management  and  general  or  • 
24  percent  Management  and  fund  raising 
12  percent^Fund  raising. 


A  MATTER  OF  CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  niBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  during 
tliese  days  wiien  gloom  and  pessimi-m 
.seem  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  executive 
branch,  tlie  Congress,  and  the  people  of 
our  Nation,  il  is  time  for  serious  reflec- 
tion. The  United  States  must  know  the 
real  world  situation  and  place  the  events 
of  Southeast  Ar;ia  in  historical  perspec- 
tive. 

T'ao  articles  api. earing  in  the  New 
Yoik  Times  of  April  13.  1975,  are  of  .sij.'- 
nificanco  and  .should  be  read:  "The  Fad- 
ing of  America?"  by  James  Reston,  and 
"The  Sources  of  U.S.  Power  Are  Intact, 
Despite  Indochina"  by  Henry  Brandon. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  REcottD, 
iis  folio w.s: 

A   Matter   of   Cc)NFIden-(-i  :    The   .'-;oi-rces   of 

U.S.  Pow-ER  Are  Intact.  Despite  1ndochi.n-.\ 

(  B>  Henry  Brandon  i 

Washi.ngtok.— A  high  American  ofti-.i;il 
when  asked  lust  week  if  he  had  been  busy 
reas.,uriiig  foreign  ambassadors  about  tne 
reliabilitv  of  the  United  States  as  an  ally  re- 
plied: 'Not  really,  it  was  they  who  tried  to  re- 
assure me  aboui  their  governments'  con- 
tinued confidence  in  the  United  Slates  and 
suggested  that  we  shotild  have  moie  con  ti- 
de ticc  in  ourselves   ' 

To  some  extent  this  attitude.  whicSi  ap- 
plies particularlv  to  European  diplomats.  i.s 
selfserving.  Btit  to  another  il  retlects  n 
feeling  that  too  many  Americans,  high  ai]<( 
low,  have  lost  perspective  because  of  the  In- 
dochina disaster.  Wliat  reinforced  this  feel- 
ing was  that  the  breakdown  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  negotiations  and  the  prospects  of  the 
imminent  collapse  of  South  Vietnam,  liad 
so  profoundly  shaken  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer that  his  sense  of  tragedy  seen.ed  lo 
have  ob.scured  his  sense  of  history. 

Americans  have  a  tendency,  and  Mr.  Kis- 
singer Is  no  exception,  to  exaggerate  their 
successes  and  their  failures.  For  a  while  it 
looked  as  if  the  Administration,  the  press  and 
Congres,  all  had  succumbed  to  an  "auto- 
domlno  complex"  and  that,  as  historian  Ar- 
thur M.  Schlesinger,  Jr..  once  wrote,  "error 
had  made  a  reality  of  its  own."  The  tum- 
bling of  the  Indochina  domino  was  suddenly 
seen  as  having  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  domino,  to  Portugal's  takeover  by  a 
left-wing  dictatorship  and  to  the  alienaticn 
of  Greece  and  Turkey.  All  this,  especially  in 
Congress,  ■khs  blamed  on  the  ineffectiveness 
of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  this  self-induced  defeatism  which 
began  to  w-orry  the  allies  far  more  than  the 
prospective  fall  of  South  Vietnam  (which 
they  never  considered  a  liln.us  test  of  Ameri- 
can power).  The  world  is  aghast  at  the  hu- 
man suffering  in  these  final  phases  of  the 
■war,  but  South  Vietnam's  collapse  is  not 
being  seen  as  the  result  of  America's  failure 


States,  Washington,  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico. 
237,889  disabled  persons  received  services  In- 
cluding physical,  occupational,  vocational, 
speech  and  hearing  therapy,  physical  and 
vocational  evaluation,  home  and  sheltered 
employment,  camping  and  recreation,  trans- 
portation, referral  and  follow-up  programs. 
An  additional  131,084  non-disabled  persons 
were  served  in  preventive  and  other  .special 
programs. 
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t.  St  lud  bv  an  al'v  As  Jap-uese  Foifioa 
Minister  Kliclil  Miya/awa  put  It  to  Mr  Kis- 
singer. -It  was  not  a  defeat  for  the  United 
£.tates  irself  but  for  irj  can?^.'  Th<»  HlHea 
l;;l!c:e  the  ladcohlna  misadventure  has  not 
(Illy  seriously  damaged  the  Amerlf^aii  polit- 
I'-al  M  stern,  but  lins  ulso  di:.ortea  Atuerlcan 
pri<  rules,  soured  tiic-  American  outlook  on 
tiio  world  uud  f.ai.iicU  Aintii.a.xs  of  conH- 
t'^nc?. 

This  conflrtenirt?  !-,  iM^ed  on  rhs  c->n'.!n;:rd 
viiriv:ii!e'-l  over.'.:'  :><irver  of  the  UTiJt!d  State'^. 
ri:at  power  has  remained  unafected  bv 
f.er.tj  la  t;;-.-  Middle  East  and  Indochina. 
The  UnUed  stvite^  remains  the  only  cilUtarv 
^iporpcwer  m  the  non-Communlit  -^jrld. 
I':^?  200,0')0-.rtroa^  anuyd  Xorces  in  Europp 
r  j-^tin-.ie  to  represent  the  crlti,-al  riii-erlcal 
ai'i  psycholoeical  f.aftir  in  ts.a  East-Wci . 
pov.er  equilibrium.  The  American  nuclear 
sr;e;(at  stlil  provide.-i  ii.e  t.ultnnte  riroti^- 
tifin  of  the  i^'Ue-. 

The  recent  setbacks  have  not  even  sertous- 
!  •  airected  American  base  rijh'.«,  except  l.i 
rvr-.ugul  whose  Govcninieut  lias  said  pub- 
li-'y  thj.t.  l:  would  nut  allov.  Arnerican  •^up- 
p!v  pinne.^  on  their  v.ay  to  r^-rael  to  refuel 
I  1  the  Aiore.;  i;i  cate  uf  another  Mida'e 
E  i-iern  war. 

Airerlcan  econonMf  power  with  its  .s+ag- 
:,'crini'  amonn'  of  I.jrelt;n  ab>-e..?  am.nmti.'g 
to  SloO-bllUou  a:«  remains  unaffected.  The 
Kovie'.  Union,  altho-igli  rebuffed  by  Com- 
Te.';=,  conilnu':^  to  haakcr  lor  American  cred- 
•  •.  American  l,idus.rtil  muchinerv  auu 
Ituov-how.  The  dollar  niav  be  v^sak  tliese 
d.-iys  on  the  Intematio-ial  nVriietary  market., 
but  that  has  nothlr.sj  to  do  :\ith  the  latest 
dlplomsMc  se-barks.  It  i.;  .=  '111  the  onlv  norld 
ourren-:-?  left  that  can  sustain  ln*^ernat!oniI 
rradp  nie  "r?:n  mur.ini.'lonaI  companies, 
r.i  )."!♦  of  them  American,  .still  c-jntiaue  to 
txe.-t  an  extrar.rdijiary  economic  .v.id  finan- 
(i.il  power  ucTois  boundaries  in  the  world. 

American  cultural  power,  orce  relying 
ni.\ln!v  on  foreign  Imports,  has  not  only  be- 
'ome  a  net  extorter,  but  has  Citabilshed  an 
rirtuence  on  the  ari.s.  the  theater  and  on 
pubilshlii;^  that  should  be  underrated  In  the 
n^er-all  balance  of  Am<'n..au  Inaueu.-e  I'l 
r'c.e  world  today. 

All  four.  American  military,  economic,  fl- 
:vincial  ar.d  cultural  power,  add  up  tj  a  vast 
.in;oun:  of  political  iirtuence. 

Tliere  H  lirtle  likelihood  that  the  faU  of 
So  ith  Vietnam  win  a/Te;t  the  asses.sment 
r'  American  power  in  Moscow  or  Peking 
even  though  both  are  bound  to  indulge  In  a 
'p'.taln  amount  of  -lee.  Both  have  shown  a 
steadier  view  of  America.-i  de-errent  and 
-•avln.;  powers  than  have  .T.any  Anieri-ans. 
I  hey  will  also  con:in::e  ♦■>  ir.\inta!!i  their 
re<ne:t  fcr  Amertcm  economic  p-iwcr.  \Miat 
hAS  generally  surprised  them,  due  to  their 
OU.U  pretudico^.  Is  that  the  economic  crlsl.s 
h-.?  not  cau'-'ed  greater  sorl.ri]  tension.';. 

The  Kremlin.  Is  showitig  aa  e::traordinary 
rf.stralnt.  There  nave  been  no  IndiJu'loiw 
that  It  has  tried  -j  undercut  the  Secretary 
of  State's  negotiating,'  elTorts  la  the  Middle 
Ea.  I.  It  Is  to.-)  e.irlv  to  7.Ti-e  off  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger's inis,<;f^n  to  ;ne  ar^a  as  'lavip.-  filled 
Ko  has  extended  A;nerlcan  inrtucn..;-  in  an 
area  where  It  was  vtrtually  nonexisten*.  With 
the  help  of  E^ypt  he  hi=;  redu-'ed  So\:r-:,  la- 
Hufnce  E'ld  he  has  created  .t  new  sha'^'v  re- 
lationship with  part  of  'he  .\:ab  w.irld.  Thi^ 
has  been  welcomed  In  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  because  of  t'lelr  dope  \dr.-.:-^  o:i  Atab 

America:!  iiUlueiv-e,  houever.  Is  not  only 
b.'^d  on  bPing  the  strongest  military  and 
ec  nomic  power  iu  the  world  but  alio  on 
the  policies  tliat  govern  the  use  of  ihl3 
p:v.er  and  ihc^e  In  turn  depend  on  the  rela- 
ti..!.oiilp  betaeea  the  e.tecuti.e  and  Cou- 
grcbs.  I^  U  Uwe  deep  dltTerer;ca  m  o.itloolc  on 
t.-.e  UiiiteU  State,.'  r.:le  Ui  the  world  that  r.o-w 
sm.ls  belA-eeu  the  tA-o  brauthes  that  is  un- 
ci.'ir.inlng  American  credroility.  There  is  new 
a    •     -i  detU  c*  qiicstfonln^  abroad  v  hethsr 
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nrter  the  trau.ma  of  Indochina,  the  baste 
pi-emt.ses  of  United  Ststes  foreitjn  policy  will 
t  'nt.nue. 

More  likely  than  not.  the  basic  premises 
will  remnin  solid  except  that  the  era  of 
Amen.^i'n  omnipresence,  the  wIlllnpTiess  to 
exerci.se  power  alone  and  the  Idea  that  tlie 
United  Stares  can  cc  itro!  evento  are  pa.ioing 
I'Uo  history.  President  Ford's  solemn  State 
of  t^e  World  I'tldre-^s  s.  unded  like  an  epi- 
logue to  that  era.  In  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
logue to  the  next  phase,  the  'luestion  as  ta 
vr'-.ere  W.-vshlngton  will  see  the  future  lim- 
its of  Irs  foreign  interests  remained  un- 
(<i  <\ver.d 

"The  Fading  or  A-.:jrji w''' 
(By  James  Heston) 
WAaHiNoioK,  April  12. — The  heaaine  on 
I  lie  front  cover  of  ihi^  week's  Economist  of 
London,  which  may  be  the  mo6t.  sensible 
periodical  in  the  English  language.  I,:  'The 
fading  of  .America" — with  appropriate  pic- 
tures of  the  troubles  in  InJochma.  Europe 
.»ud  the  Middle  East. 

liils  may  be  the  mo:.t  serious  a-peci  oi  the 
prejeat  difficulties  in  Indochina,  Portugal. 
and  the  Slnal:  the  tenrteitcy  to  .see  iije  f  iture 
Ul  terius  of  the  glcctuy  pre^eut.  to  confine 
Saigon  wiih  Wachington.  Lisbon  ^ith  Europe, 
the  Miaoie  Ea.jt  with  Henery  Kis-slnger,  and 
to  Indulge  la  nightmare  predictions.  It 
).v;I-es  .•'tject.icul'.r  g^vo-::tu.:  hcaiillue^,  but 
1    is  b.id  hiitor' 

The  ruilUary  situation  In  Cambodl.-v  and 
South  Vietnam  couM  scarcely  be  more  bleak. 
Tlao  South  Vletnainc.;e  may  have  only  one 
battle  left  m  them,  and  It  could  be  against 
us,  so  the  United  States  may  have  to  face 
the  ultimate  irony  of  having  to  tight  its  way 
out  of  that  trasij  penln.sula  against  its  own 
ally.  But  even  agaln.st  thU  lurid  local  di.'ia,3- 
ter.  It  Is  a  little  melodramatic  to  make  .sweep- 
ing prophev.ies  about  the  future  of  America 
.-tiJ  world  poutiis. 

This  has  been  the  trouble  \vi!h  VV.ishUv- 
i-jn's  policy  In  Southeast  Asia  from  the  start. 
Having  overestimated  Saigon's  Importance 
at  the  beginning,  it  now  makes  thln/s  wor.^e 
ID  exni'gcrate  the  lo^jf-s  at  the  end. 

Wliat  Is  "fading"  >^  not  "America.  '  hut 
iho  lUusl'ius  of  America — the  illusions  that 
Vie  could  control  e.ents  on  the  continent  of 
Asia.  10.000  ralle.s  from  home,  and  close  to 
Ihe  interior  mlVtary  supply  lines  of  China 
and  the  Sov:et  Union;  that  the  coitcepC  of 
coUecUve  .security  would  wor'i  in  the  pea.'anr 
societies  of  Sovtheas'  A.<[a.  as  ii  had  worked 
in  the  advatt-ed  iuriastrial  .'.JcieLies  of 
Europe;  and  that  the  American  people,  with 
all  their  neglected  problems  at  iiome,  would 
continue  indeflnitcly  to  supp.Tt  a  war  they 
could  Sf'o  on  television  with  all  its  conse- 
quences of  liiila-.ion.  unemp:  ivmDiit.  and  so- 
cial tur.ii.jil. 

This  was  t'le  i.mperlal  Pfnlagcn  view  of 
the  world,  supported  front  Picsidetit  Truman 
to  President  Ford;  that  we  would  oppo.^e  anv 
Cummunist  advam-e  in  t!ie  world  (the  T:"^!'- 
man  I>)ctrlne);  "Bear  any  burden"  (the 
Kennedy  dream  i ;  -Han^  the  ccxinskin  on  the 
w.tll  .  .  .  We're  No.  i"  (tlie  Johns')n  imp'il-e)  • 
never  mir.d  the  Constitution,  anything  in  th-j 
name  ot  national  security  ,ihc  true  Ni.non 
doctrine).  But  the  gre.ite.st  American  Ulu- 
■■iion  of  .-Ml.  th;it  money  and  machines  can 
solve  ajiy  problem,  simply  didn't  work  in 
Southeas',  Asia  and  the  Congress  won't  buv 
it;  f;om  rrcslclent  Fi-rd  now. 

There  w  scarcely  a  Mugle  pers<n  .u  tlij. 
lown.  including  Htnry  KiSoingcr,  who  didn't 
!:now  that,  one?  the  American  P.O.W.'s. 
troops,  aud  clr  pov.xr  were  wliUdiawn" 
ceographv  ai^d  C,.innu>:ii,t  duplicity  would 
I'iie  ct 'V  conquer  the  peni::-,iila. 

The  Iro.iv  rf  all  this  is  almost-  p.,iiif  ,! 
Moscow-  had  a  ri-.iaed  and  helpltss  Europ*-  :n 
us  feet  at  the  end  of  the  l.tst  v.-ar,  b;tt  it 
diilu't  achk-^e  its  p(Kl':cal  ob;ectiv-3  ht  the 
We.-t.  It  made  a  spc^t«ni!.»r  alliance  vith 
C.miv.'iiiist    CM.'i.T.    but    the    ..>,i,r.id.       frll 


r.part.  It  vias  defied  and  even  humlliatod  by 
Kennedy  when  It  tried  to  put  nuclear  mis. 
.-.lies  In  Cuba,  and  it  was  the  r.rser.al  of  the 
Arab  states  in  the  wars  against  Lsrael,  only 
lo  have  its  milltai-y  advisers  e.\ptlled  from 
Eg\-pt. 

Yet  nobody  Si\ld  then  that  Ih^-  Soviet  Pn- 
ion  was  'fadino,"  and  it  is  l.atcrt^tlng  that 
-•"To-rcow.  which  h<\s  the  most  elaborate  ana 
c.:nironed  propaganda  apparatus  In  the 
world.  h..3  been  con-.p-natlvely  quiet  about 
the  5..ug,'le  for  Saigon,  and  the  cro  locil.. 
crisis  of  capitalism  Iu  tlie  West.  On  lh» 
luoriiifg  that  Washington  was  giving  itp  ou 
Civmbodi.;,  and  the  Anicricaii  bruika  'and 
newspiipers  v.-ere  arranging;  the  evaluatici. 
of  titeir  corrcsiioiideni-,  and  Vletn.irne.sc  em- 
•;lcvcs  and  their  families  ou;  of  Saigon,  the 
mdn  --tory  out  of  Mogcow  was  ihat  the  .'•^j- 
viets  were  arranging  a  big  loan  In  We--,terii 
Eiiroj,:.-  to  i'.9t.  more  advai-ccd  technology  nin! 
'  1  idc  f:oiii  the  West. 

Tills  l.s  r.ot  t->  minimize  the  struggle  U 
y'  d'jchl.i".  Since  Was,hlngtjn  Is  panly  ic- 
!'oiir-ifcle  for  the  tragedy.  It  ha.':  to  make 
I'T  it'nds  lor  its  blunders,  no  n-.atter  v  hat  the 
"'■•St.  .".'-.d  put  its  troops  around  the  poii  . 
ii-e.i  If  iiicy  hr.<e  to  flight  to  get  cur  people 
.nti  oiu-  supporter-^  out..  But  this  is  not  u 
world  strategic  event. 

It  Is  merely  one  of  the  in'.porta.it  twiMs 
and  tm-i.s  of  history.  At  the  turn  of  thU 
icntury,  the  Sicat.'st  me;  aca  to  world  peace 
'emed  to  be  the  co::.flic'  between  Et^jjl^nd 
.uid  n-.incp,  but  through  the  wi.s icm  of  ;: 
:r\v  vic-u  and  in  a  compaiatlvely  short  tin". 
'. licy  crcDted  the  Entente  Cordlale. 

Iu  19! ».  b''''pu.:c  we  were  iu  such  a  rtisl;. 
and  felt  there  could  never  be  sucli  a  ter- 
rible menace  to  tlie  world  as  the  Gcrniany 
"f  the  Ka;i,->r.  v.e  !i;slsted  on  flghtlnt;  tlu- 
Flr-l  World  War  to  the  poi:r.  of  "totaf  sur- 
render." and  in  the  process  helped  create 
two  fur  greater  menaces  in  !',e.;i  G.rni.Tnv 
3tid  Communist  Russia. 

Accordln^'ly.  the  problem  now  Is  to  put 
thint;?  hi  order  in  the  erf.nomles  of  the 
Western  countries,  nnd  recreate  the  al- 
liance in  defense  of  the  main  prioritie-;  of 
Wer.teru  civilization.  TlMs  la  what  Amen-.i 
did  In   lOI.'i.  and  v.hat  It  ha^;  to  do  nuw 


A   B:\^'KlArS   VIEW  OF  U.S.   MONEY 
V/OES 

Mr  M.MiRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pie::- 
dont.  there  i.s  much  sound  commonscnse 
in  the  intei'viit\-  Walter  Wriston  gave  th^- 
Washington  Stur  on  S'oiidav.  April  r,. 
197:). 

Mr.  Wriston  i.-,  i.'iii'U'nian  of  the  Fir.st 
Ni>tio,ial  City  Bai.ic.  the  set-ond  lai'Ke.-t 
i;i  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unaniinoiis  consent  that  tin.--  ir- 
t(vvit<\v  be  published  in  the  REconn. 

Th.er:?  bein.T  no  objection,  the  Uitt-r- 
vlew  ras  ordered  to  be  pritttcd  in  Ihc 
Record,  as  folJow.s; 

Q  fif-b  .\:   A  Bankes's  Vimv  ok  U  fc'    Mo,;rv 
Woes 

(^iir.-'iiort  III  the  last  twii  veaf-.s.  three  big 
banks  ha-e  failed  o>-  been  merged  In  distress 
■ituarious.  Does  this  indicate  that  there'.- 
«o;uething  wron-  with  the  btuiking  system'' 

Wriston  No  I  d.>n't  think  it  Indicates  this.' 
rhere  are  20.000-odd  hank.s  In  the  world  aiul 
a  mei'o  throe  or  fottr  of  them  failed.  The 
usual  ri.a.scn  is  just  bad  management.  The 
Pranl.l'.n  Bank  reallv  wa.?  not  a  big  bnnk.  It 
\',;ls  a  Long  I.  land  l.tnk  that  decided  to  go 
In  the  internr.*-:cnal  bu.s!ne.<is.  But  it  nccr 
understood  the  marginal  cost  of  money  con- 
cept and  got  in  trouble  and  It  wm  balled 
out  wltliout  any  lo.'s  to  its  depositors.  U.S. 
-N'atioiiiil  .Hiid  Se-!!i;t:-.  the  .same  deal.  It  had 
no  ma;la•■emen^  Any  business  without  man- 
agement will  fail  No  regulator  has  ever  saved 
■.v.iy  w!-!UiU-.it!on  iroin  a  railroad  under  the 
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tender  care  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Ci>iiuui.'<ison  to  a  public  utility  under  the 
tender  care  of  the  state  regulatory  agency. 

Q  But.  nonetheless,  they're  talking  again 
the  old  cotKopt  of  a  .superagency  for  bank- 
ing. How  do  you  view  that  sort  of  a  trend? 

A.  Well,  one  of  things  that  fascinates  me 
at  the  moment  in  the  world  is  impge  and 
event.  Images  which  are  being  ptojecied  by 
some  p.iliticinn.s  and  by  the  media  bear  abso- 
ln;s-lv  no  relationship  to  the  e\'ent.  The  event 
i:.  tiiiil  evero  industry  whicii  litiK  been  reg- 
'.ila>ed  over  a  iong  period  of  time  evuitunlly 
wmd.-i  up  bankrupt.  Tiiaf.'^  ilie  lact.  you  cuii 
ihet  k  that  on  at;y  reading  of  lu.'-lor;  .  So 
fiia'  the  image  is  that  if  >ou  regulaie  thera 
.some  more  things  will  lome  rigli!:-  petual- 
ly  it  vill  go  just  ihe  otliei  way. 

Q.  So  your  view  is  ti^lu^T  regnl.uioii 
would  Ije  coantet product tvi? 

A.  It  would  be  very  eomr •.•ipn.clu.;iive. 
Ore  oi  the  problems  v.itn  the  liuiig  is  tliat 
[.eople  say  let's  have  regulation.  What  does 
thst  mean'.-"  What  would  you  do'.'  Wouta  you 
pa;.--  a  law  tliat  no  one  will  have  a  iwart  at- 
tack alter  noon  on  Saiurd;iv  .'  ProsecLite 
everybody  that  doe.'-'.'  Would  you  decree  that 
eveivbody  have  20-20  prophecy  powers  and 
Iherciore  will  never  make  a  bad  loan  Every- 
tiiiie  you  make  a  loan  you  maKe  a  Judginent 
about  tlie  future.  I  really  don''  know  anyone 
who'.-  th.at  sure  tiliout  t  'tnorrow.  .-u  all  you 
can  do  is  to  truin  people  iii  all  liie  .'klii.«  The 
pcreeiitH;ie  of  bum  loans  iu  this  coun'ry,  i.s 
not  any  worse  today  tluui  ilicy  v  ere  many 
years  ago.  They  just  get  a  lot  mure  attention. 

Q.  riie  Hou.se  BaiiWiug  Couiinntee  i.s  nego- 
tiating witii  the  federal  Reserve  on  a  lederal 
cicdit  allocation  bill-  -don't  you  think 
there'.s  an  argument  for  en.surinj;  ihai  scarce 
ircdit  is  channeled  into  iTcas  tiiai  .soviety 
a-  a  whole  judges  uselul'.' 

.■\.  Well,  we  already  lure  credi'  ulloration 
la  tills  country  and  it  is  a  alsa,':!er.  Its  In 
the  lijusine  business  Tlie  houj^mg  loijljy  is 
probabij  tlie  strongest  lobby  in  tne  world. 
.'\ud  hou.siiig  is  equated  with  mrtherhood. 
Bui  the  facts  are.  there  ate  aboui  400.000 
un-ald  liousis  in  Ameia-,,  today  and  approxi- 
mately 1500.000  un.-oid  condominiums.  Nine 
peri'enl  of  all  liie  liouse.s  for  rent  under  10 
years  old  are  vacant.  And  40  percent  of  all 
the  direct  credit  guen  by  the  United  States 
go\eriiment  in  the  last  year  has  gone  into 
liouang.  There  is  credit  allocation  with  a 
veiigep.uee.  The  onl\  problem  is  it  doe -n't 
work. 

Q.  Wliy'J 

A.  For  the  very  sim;)!e  reii.'son  tliat  people 
don't  want  to  'ouy  houses  at  that  price, 
which  is  tlie  oldest  argument  in  the  world. 
Tlie  housing  business  has  built  a  house  at  a 
price  that  nobody  wants  to  buy  and  they  say 
the  problem  is  credit  allocation.  Credit  is  al- 
ready allocated  to  tliem.  If  you  add  up  the 
numbers  on  Fanny  Mae  and  Ginny  Mae  and 
all  the  rest  of  them,  it's  the  largest  .'iingie 
iiem  that  the  federal  government  guaran- 
tees. The  second  reason  is  that  the  consumer 
i-  being  ripped  off  tiy  price  control  ton  Bank 
.S.T.ings  Accounts).  Il  you're  poor  you  get  5 
percent,  and  if  you're  ricli  you  get  ten.  This 
i-i  pushed  by  congressmen  who  claim  that 
they  have  liie  public  Interest  at  heart,  but 
the  facts  are  there  are  30.000.000  people  with 
.-aviiigs  aceounts  iu  America  that  average  out 
to  roughly  $1,100  a  piece.  There  are  only 
17.000.000  people  that  have  fixed  rate  mort- 
xa^'e-s.  You  would  tiiink  the  liglit  would  go 
oil  in  the  political  parlor  some  day  that  in 
tier  the  working  man  is  Ijeing  forced  to  sub- 
-idize  the  ricli  person  in  the  i-iiburbs  who 
■.viuits  fixed  rate  mortgage. 

V.  Looking  10  years  down  the  road,  do 
,".1)11   .ics  some  form  of  a   national   banking? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  it  will  come 
ilie  way  things  always  come  in  America,  It 
will  evolve.  I  would  suspect  that  New  York 
ruid  California  will  offer  each  other  recl- 
prof  ity  on  some  limited  basis.  And  then  Illi- 
nois ,  lid  Texas  or  whoever  will  Join  in,  and 


through  some  kind  of  state  rather  than 
federal  reciprocity  networks  will  in  lact 
spring  upon  a  de  facto  basis. 

Q.  Dr.  Arthur  Burns  of  the  Fed  has  said 
that  the  petrodollar  problem  is  Insoluble  In 
its  present  condition.  'What's  your  opinion? 

A  Well,  it  depends  on  what  you  niet'ii  by 
insoluble.  If  you  mean  that  it  c:ui't  be 
manhged  by  government,  it's  quite  accurate. 
If  It  means  that  the  free  market  can  in  fact 
handle  It,  tlie  answer  Is  that  it  has  handled 
it.  The  whole  problem  is  going  to  go  away  in  a 
very  few  years.  The  surpluses  which  were 
predicted  Iiave  not  liappened,  nor  will  tliey 
ever  liappeii  and  the  cartel  will  decay  as  it 
is  now  decaying  and  the  private  market  has 
in  fact  handled  t'ne  greatest  transfer  of 
financial  re.-ourccs  in  the  history  of  the  world 
in  the  shortest  time  frame  with  praetijallv 
zero  casualltles. 

Q.  But  there  is  a  transfer  of  wealth  yoiuj 

O'l. 

A.  Of  course,  but  that's  a  very  different 
thiiig.  Tlie  ownership  of  the  dollar  has 
changed.  Just  as  when  the  Washington  Star 
gives  you  a  paycheck  the  ownership  of  tiic.-e 
dollars  passes  from  the  Washington  Star  to 
y.ti.  The  next  question  is  what  are  they 
going  to  do  with  the  wealth.  In  th.e  ca.^e  en 
the  OPEC  countries,  they're  going  to  speno 
it.  f:tsl.er  than  anybody  other  than  .ir.  Anien- 
cau  .Senator,  can  spend  money. 

Q.  You  say  the  cartel  is  decaying.  i\rt'  there 
speeiiic  signs  in  the  case  of  OPEC? 

A.  Ail  cartels  decaj'.  No  cartels  in  histor\ 
has  ever  lasted.  Why  nobody  reads  any  history 
escapes  me.  The  world  is  now  producing  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  more  oil  than  it  will 
consume  at  the  current  price.  That  being  the 
ca.se.  there  is  no  way  thai,  that  price  c:  a 
be  maintained  except  by  cutting  back  pro- 
duction. As  you  cut  back  production,  the 
question  then  arises,  whose  production.  When 
you  cut  it  back  far  enough  so  it  effects,  which 
it  will,  the  level  of  spending  to  whicii  various 
countries  have  grown  accustomed,  then  you 
will  see  the  fraying  around  tlie  edges.  If  you 
go  back  and  study  the  cartel  on  coffee,  or  on 
any  commodities,  this  has  been  the  liistoiy. 

Question.  The  City  Bank  is  known  for  doiiig 
business  In  the  Arab  world. 

A.  We're  unown  for  doing  business  in 
every  country. 

Question.  Do  you  do  bu;  ine<is  in  Israel.' 

A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Qupstion.  How  have  you  handled  the  'oo-  - 
tx)tt  problem? 

A.  Well,  the  boycott  problem  is  quite  mis- 
tinderstood  In  a  sense.  Every  country  has  a 
trading  with  the  enemy  act.  The  United 
States  has  one.  Israel  has  clauses  in  all  of 
their  letters  of  credit  which  say  that  no  goods 
can  be  carried  on  a  ship  that  stops  at  an  Arab 
port.  These  are  printed  on  the  credits,  and 
the  reason  is  fairly  simple.  It  is  explained  in 
the  credit  they  are  afraid  the  gcxxls  would 
be  e.xproprfated.  We  can  understand  their 
reasons.  The  Arabs  could  say  that  no  things 
Imported  to  them  could  be  carried  on  a  ship 
that  stops  at  an  Israeli  port,  for  the  same 
reason.  The  United  States,  until  recently,  re- 
quired a  certificate  of  origin  for  a  piece  of 
jade  you'd  bought  in  Hong  Kong  to  prove 
that  it  wasn't  manufactured  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  To  this  day,  the  boycott 
against  Cuba  is  complete,  then  yovi  see 
credits  from  Pakistan  who  wish  to  have  a 
certificate  that  the  goods  were  not  made  in 
India,  and  credits  from  India  that  goods 
were  not  made  in  Pakistan.  And  credits  from 
Taiwan  that  goods  were  not  made  in  the 
Peoples'  Republic.  Since  I've  been  around 
this  business  for  26  years,  each  national  gov- 
ernment including  the  United  States,  has 
liad  a  list  of  prohibited  trade.  We  have  one 
right  now  which  is  as  long  as  yotir  arm  on 
what  you  cannot  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union, 

QiiPStion.  But  doing  business  both  with 
Israel  and  various  Arab  countries  do  you  get 
caught  in  the  middle? 

A.  No,  we  haven't  gotten  In  any  problems 


on  either  side,  since  they  clearly  recognize 
that  tiie  integrity  of  the  City  Bank  has  gone 
back  to  1812  and  we  do  business  with  any 
governmenc  whicii  is  recounized  by  tiie  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stales  of  America. 
Thut  has  been  our  touelistone. 

Qurstiotl.  As  an  .^nieriean  based  bLink.  dj- 
ing  a  su'nslautia!  pari  of  its  business  ovei  ^eas, 
are  there  time-,  when  the  oli'ei-tivjs  of  tlie 
Ijank  and  tlie  ob.iccvives  of  the  goverinne:r's 
foreign  policy  ccuflict? 

A.  I  think  the  general  an.sv.er  to  tha*  f|ues- 
tloii  is  no.  wp  have  not  had  such  problems. 
There  i;-  a  piobicm  ;vluch  Is  rot  endemic  to 
bank^:  but  is  endemie  to  the  American  ebul- 
lience to  export  our  value  systems  all  over 
the  WO! Id  on  the  grounds  thai  it's  good  for 
you  wliet.her  you  want  il  or  not.  Example: 
we  say  that  you  cannot  sell  something  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Ihe  siib- 
sldlarv  of  an  American  company  doing  buhi- 
ness  in  say.  Frpine.  gets  an  order  from  China 
and  under  Fieiicii  law  this  export  is  per- 
lecLly  legal  from  France.  There  have  been 
ca<^es  wlure  the  United  States  govenimenft 
.=ay.s  i.)  the  .Ameraan  company.  ".Slop  I'lat 
export."  In  fact  iliere  is  a  f-ase  in  which  '.lie 
Fi-eii.h  government  seized  the  American  sub- 
sidiary until  it  shipped.  .So  that  export  of 
Anieriraa  law  to  foreigti  countries  is  a-s  re- 
sented as  we  resent  foreign  countries  at- 
temp'ing  to  Impose  tlieir  value  sytseni  on  us. 
Tiiai  1.  because  we  are  somewhat  less  soplus- 
11  'ated  than  the  world  and  some  people  have 
been  at  it  a  little  bit  longer  than  us. 

Q.  Tlie  argument  Is  made  that  intilti- 
rniioiial  corporations  are  amoral.  They  don't 
really  belong  aiiyw-'ipfe.  they're  not  really 
dedicated  to  anytiiitig  except  making 
moni'y   .   .   . 

A.  'Tlie  qut-tion  ts  very  simple.  If  a  cor- 
poration tal-es  a  political  position  and  sup- 
ports It  with  money,  it.-?  chief  olTiL-ers  go  to 
juil,  ihat's  the  law.  If  a  multmation-a  cor- 
poration meddler  in  the  affairs  of  a  foreign 
cnuiurv.  they  get  kicked  out. 

Q.  Then  it  follows  that  a  corpor.it ion  is 
XuUv  justified  in  moving  its  operaiions, 
around  from  country  to  country,  playing 
tlie  l.iws  of  ()!ie  off  against  the  others' 

A.  When  you  say  playing  the  laws  of  oi-e 
olf  against  the  other,  you  may  make  a 
value  judgment  as  to  which  law  is  correct. 
let's  Ir.ke  it  in  microcosm.  I  live  in  a  city 
liere  called  New  York.  Corporations  are  mov- 
ing out  of  New  York  City  every  day  because 
this  has  the  highest  tax  environment  iu 
the  world.  Are  tliey  imiiioral  to  move  to 
Connecticut.  Are  they  playing  the  laws  of 
New  York  against  Connecticut,  and  is  tliat 
bad  or  is  tliat  good.  Or.  do  we  live  iu  a 
toug'n  Competitive  world,  in  which  If  Con- 
necticut doesn't  need  this  enormoas  tax, 
v.hv  is  it  that  New  York  does. 

Q.  The  labor  people,  particularly  aigue 
that  the  Industrial  base  of  the  country'.s 
beii;g  eroded  by  multinationals  moving  op- 
erations offshore.  Do  you  agree? 

A.  It  is  being  eroded,  not  by  the  bank.^, 
but  by  the  Congress.  The  facts  are  that 
for  20-odd  years  the  Congress  particularly 
has  encouraged  constimptlon  and  penalized 
savint's.  at  a  very  time  when  we  need  to 
encourage  savings  and  this  Is  not  being 
done.  It  starts  with  regulation  which  rips- 
off  the  consumer,  so  he  doesn't  want  to 
save.  They  tax  "corporations"  but  no  one 
pays  taxes  but  people.  Corporations  don't 
pay  taxes,  only  people  pay  them.  You  put 
a  100  percent  tax  on  corporations  it'll  be 
passed  through  on  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  have  depreciation  schedules 
wiilch  are  b.ased  on  1950  dollars.  So  what 
wc  have  lO  do  is  rethink  what  it  is  we  want 
to  do. 

Q.  V.  hat  do  yoti  tliink  of  the  tax  cut 
bill.' 

A.  Well,  the  tax  bill  is  a  very  bad  bill, 
it's  basically  a  Christmas  tree  and  not  a 
tax  bill.  I  argued  strongly  for  the  bill  that 
the    labor-management    committee    of    the 
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President  fornui'.ated.  one  that  would  put 
money  In  the  pocket  of  the  working  man, 
would  exit  the  corpwrat*  t^s  rate  In  order 
to  motivate  compaiil' s  to  give  Jobs,  and  to 
tr"-!  liiovlnj  again. 


HUGUENOT  DAV"-.\PRIL  13 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  rrcMdcnt  \".-tei-- 
day  French  Protc.Aants  throughout  the 
voild  commemorated  the  ib.^uaiice  of 
ih?  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Henry  IV  \n  1598. 
T\\\r,  document  granted  rehgious  freedom 
to  the  Hupuenot.*.  nnd  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  an  important  milestone  in 
the  growth  of  human  right-s  In  the  West- 
ern World.  It  is  only  fittins  that  w  e  take 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  contributions 
of  the  Huguenoti  to  the  development  of 
a  free  and  strong  America. 

The  .stoiT  of  these  courarceous  men 
nud  women  v.  ho  came  to  the  New  World 
after  years  of  pcr.^ccution  in  their  home- 
!j.;:d  forms  a  fascinating  and  Inspiring 
chapter  in  American  hi--tory.  Their  be- 
lief in  tJie  teachings  of  Jolui  Calvin  led 
to  the  Io;s  of  their  political  freedom 
under  Loui.s  XIII.  Their  cities  were 
destroyed  by  Cardiiuil  Ri'helieu  and 
when  Louis  XIV  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1C85.  they  lost  tlicir  religious 
freedom  a.-,  well.  Tiiousands  ned  France, 
and  many  found  ncv/  homes  along  the 
East  Coast  of  America.  They  brought 
with  them  a  deep  feeling?  for  political, 
.'^^piritual,  and  intellectual  freedom  which 
lia.s  added  significantly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation. 

The  Huguenots  were  an  important 
segment  of  the  American  ijeople  from 
tl:eir  earliest  days  in  this  coiaitry.  From 
tiie  Huguenots  who  gr.tiiered  along  tl:e 
coastline  of  America  seeking  a  new- 
life  in  a  stranE;e  land,  liavc  co-re  some 
of  our  m.o.'^t  significant  figures.  Presi- 
dents George  Wa.-hingtc;'..  John  Adams 
and  James  Garfield,  were  descended 
from  Huguenot  settlers,  as  uerc  John 
Jay,  Alexander  Hamilton.  Paul  Revere. 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  and  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellcv,-. 

Standing  alongside  the  achievements 
of  the  many  national  and  ethnic  groups 
who  found  new  homes  in  America,  the 
Huguenots  represent  an  admirable  in- 
spiration to  all  Americans.  As  we  ap- 
proach our  Bicentennial,  we  should  not 
forget  their  examples  of  tiirift.  economy, 
and  industry  which  hold  a  distinguished 
Pl.'ic':'  in  .Xinerica's  rich  cultural  heritage 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
LONG 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  hoiic 
that  th?  tax  cut  bill  which  Congress 
enacted  will  provide  the  stimulus  the 
economy  needs  to  restore  it  to  health. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Russell  Long,  for 
his  leadership  on  this  measure.  On  the 
Senate  floor  literally  hundreds  of 
r.mendments  were  Introduced.  V/hlJe 
only  a  fraction  of  them  were  actually 
brought  up  for  consideration.  Senator 
Long  did  an  excellent  job  of  analyzing 
them  and  making  recommendations  on 
them  for  llie  full  Senate.  This  task  can 
be  time-constiming  and  tedlou.s  but  Is 


most  important  if  the  Senate  is  io  act 
wisely. 

His  leadership  in  the  Senate-House 
conference  should  aLso  be  noted.  Senator 
LONO  fought  long  and  hard  to  uphold  the 
Senate  po.sition. 

John  Fialka  of  the  Wa.<hini;ton  Star 
v.Tote  a  liew  column  recently  which  de- 
.scribes  some  of  the  issues  which  stirred 
up  so  mucli  of  tlie  controversy  surround- 
ing this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  piinted  in  the  Rfcord, 
a ".  follows : 
[From  the  Wa-hlngton  Star,  M.\r  30,  1075] 
Oir     Dr_:'i  ■  ri' ..N-    Allowance    Now    Stowxr 
Fades  Away 
(By  John  Fialka) 
\V.;ohi!iK*!  n   may   have   ."^een    the   l.v-t   of 
Dce  of  the  staplpi^  of  lt3  po'.ltiral  arer.a:  the 
.iiinna!  fljht  over  the  oil  depleii.^n  allowance 
.ippears  to  he  headed  In  the  direction  of  the 
pn'i.'irnger  ptteon. 

If.s  not  th.U.  the  f1^j:ht  1.^  ov^r.  Sen.  Russell 
Lon^,-.  D-La  ,  deviled  by  a  masrlve  p:i'  k  of 
liberul.s  on  the  House  side  and  hesler;ed  by  a 
!iear  majoritv'  of  senators  who  want  to  repeal 
depletion,  .stUI  managed  to  v.ark  out  ii  deal 
n\  a  Hoi:.>e-Senate  confercni:e  rommlttee  last 
v.eet:  that  will  pha.se  the  tax  benefits  derived 
from  dppletlov.  dovv:',  but  not  .V.togethcr  out 
nf  the  ta.t  rode. 

The  complicated  arranE;cment  that  Long 
finally  bargained  for  will  work  something 
like  the  Cheshire  Cat  In  Lewis  Carroll's 
■  All.  o  In  Wonderland":  '"This  time  It  van- 
Uhcd  quite  nlowly,  bogi.riilnt;  with  the  end  of 
the  tall,  and  ending  with  the  grin,  which 
remained  ^ni\e  time  after  the  re^t  of  u  had 
gone." 

Now  that  President  Ford  has  dlgned  the 
tax  bill,  the  pri'otice  of  depletion  (which  al- 
lows an  oil  prudurcr  to  shelter  22  percent  of 
hl.s  f.i>,-)me  from  federal  taxes  i  wUl  ead  for 
major  oil  companies.  For  thote  v  ho  prodtico 
between  2,000  and  1.000  barrels  of  oil  a  dav. 
depletion  wr.l  f.ide  away  between  now  and 
1LIC4.  dimlukihin;,'  by  200  barrels  each  year 
rntil  1984. 

For  prodUv.er.s  under  1.000  b.urels  a  day, 
however,  Loiih'  improved  oii  Lewis  Carroll! 
They  will  continue  to  uie  the  depletion  al- 
lowance, although  after  1984  lt.s  rate  wlU 
sink  to  15  percent.  They  are  ti;c  "grin"  that 
will  still  be  imlllng  at  reformers  from  the 
pages  of  the  tax  code,  taunting  them  into 
new  rhetoric  agaUut  the  evil.,  of  oil  ciim- 
panios. 

For  the  small  phald.ix  of  la'jcjers  and  lob- 
bvlits  who  foUfc-ht  along  with  Long  this  .vear, 
;t  '.va-s  a  harrowing  experience.  Usuallv.  .sine- 
the  fight  began  m  the  1950.S,  there  was  al- 
ways some  Jovian  liyure  around  like  former 
.'tpea;;cr  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn,  or  Lyn- 
don Johnson  in  Uie  Senate.  Thev  could  Just 
decree  that  leijislation  repealing  depletion 
'..ould  be  bottled  up  in  commlttep,  and  it 
al\^ayi  wivs. 

Alter  they  left,  there  wa.i  eMU  Rep.  Wi'.bur 
Mill^:,  a  cool  manipulator  when  It  ccmes  to 
ta.x  matter.s  Last  year  the  liberals  forced  the 
bill  out  cf  Mills'  Ways  and  Means  committee, 
but  Mills  was  still  chairman  and  he  :- Imply 
put  In  his  desk  drawer,  where  it  stayed  until 
It  was  too  late  la  the  session  to  p;i.ss  it. 

But  this  year  there  wa.?  no  Rayburn  or 
John.son  or  Mills  around,  and  the  l.<«Eue  made 
It  for  the  first  time  to  an  up-or-down  vote 
on  the  Senate  and  House  floors.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible t:me  for  lobbylits  ti-jinii  to  stem  the 
tide  of  liberals  attracted  to  the  i.ssue  of  re- 
peal. 

••One  of  the  things  that  dopt-f  d  us  through 
the  wliole  thins  'a^  that  v^ord  depletion  It'a 


n 
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somethijif.  :i'r:e  discussing  abortion  In  a  mon- 
astery,  '  said  Harry  McPherson,  a  former 
Johnson  aide,  who  lobbied  on  behalf  of 
t;roup  of  small  Texa.s,  Kansas  and  Loui!;i 
I'll  producers. 

AIcPher<:on  savs  that  mar.y  experts  on  de- 
pletion are  now  thinking  of  a  new  measure/ 
that  would  deliver  a  tax  beneP.t  to  small  ..ji 
producer-,  who  do  the  great  bulk  of  the  na- 
tions  Oil  es-ploriUlon.  In  a  new  form,  pcrl-.aps- 
through  a  favorable  choMiie  In  capital  -iahv 
TAX  treutnicnt. 

•  A  lot  of  Ilbe.-al;;  don't  want  to  vote  fo- 
..nv'hing  cr<l!ed  depletion,"  .said  McPheison. 
who  believes  thi't  thev  might  not  obtect  to  a 
chaiif.c  in  (■;ipi-al  gains.  If  r  helps  yniall  p-j- 
(ti'cers. 

Acf  iMdii';  o  sources  clo.-<e  to  Loiisr,  he.  oi. 
is  thinking  i-boul  a  nev.  capital  gain^  Incen- 
tive He  is  aaid  to  have  become  "fa-scinated 
with  ihe  idea  .shortly  before  taking  the  Sen- 
ates versi.ai  of  the  tax  bill,  which  carriej  r 
liermaueiit  exempr.ion  for  producers  of  2.ooo 
barrel.:  a  day  and  le.ss.  The  House  was  purb- 
I'lir  for  tital  repeal. 

He  later  lejeced  tlii .  idea  that  after  sev»-r,\l 
liidu.strv  representatives  sim'gested  tlia:  it 
na.<  ■  :oo  novel'  and  that  there  wa.s  ao; 
eanuKh  time  !•.  .-ell  the  idea. 

That  decision  left  Long,  the  last  of  i\,c 
hrced  of  major  powers  in  Congre.s.s  who  !i,n-f 
defended  depletion,  exposed  to  the  full  force 
la'  the  liberal  fury  over  depletion. 

Long  does  not  wield  raw  power  in  the  man- 
ner of  n  Rayburn,  a  Johnson  or  a  Mill.s. 
Rather,  he  trades  on  his  Intimate  knowledge 
of  tax  law.  an  appreciation  of  arcane  revenue 
sections  that,  ar  times,  seems  to  border  on 
love.  (After  a  v.ltness  before  his  Flna'.ice 
Conunlttee  recently  delivered  a  dissertation 
on  possible  changes  in  foreign  ta-:  credit 
that  left  other  senators  glassy-eyed,  Lonu- 
closed  hl.s  eyes  for  a  moment,  smiled,  and 
said:  -Man,  you  could  write  thai  one  in  n.iy 
.■■hade  of  the  rainbow." 

Liberals  fear  Long's  abilities,  which  is  uiie 
reason  why  Hou.se  strat.egists  voted  for  tola! 
repeal.  'You  go  in  there  with  3,000  bHirels 
a  day,'  said  one,  '  and  Russell  wiil  chatue 
It  InUj  3,000  an  h.our." 

So  the  stage  ivas  set  la-st  Rfonday  U'\-  Dirce 
days  of  conference  that  turned  out.  In  the 
eyes  of  one  of  tiic  conference  members,  a* 
I.ong'.s  "best  performance.  ' 

His  fir..t  tactic  was  to  psyche  out  Al  fll- 
man,  the  new  chairman  of  the  'A'avs  and 
Means  CoinmiLtee  who  was  silting  la  Wilbur 
Mills'  old  bargaining  position  on  tax  matter.'^ 
for  the  first  time, 

Ullman  had  done  som.ethlng  the  dav  boro'-e 
that  Mills  would  have  never  done,  he  tipped 
his  hand  on  national  television,  saying  -ii.-): 
manv  of  the  amendments  In  Longs  Striate 
bill  bordered  on  being  "Irresponsible"  and 
would  h.tve  to  be  removed. 

All  day  Monday,  according  lo  one  par- 
ticipant. Long  and  his  fellow  senators,  un.iu- 
ImousJv  rejected  every  comproml.se  Ullnia;! 
oflTered.  'Frequently  they  used  the  word  •'Ine- 
ponsible. ' 
Ullman  appeared  oh.iken.  Not  one  senator 
liad  h,',^pped  out  oi  line  v.hile  Ullman  s  Hou'c 
conferees  split  o-.  almost  every  ls.sue. 

Tuesday  was  a  different  story.  Long  .iud- 
denly  capitulated  on  a  host  of  Senate  ameud- 
ment-;,  over  *f>  billion  worth.  He  could  afford 
'o,  one  Hou.se  conferee  pointed  out.  becau.sc 
the  Senate  ver.-lon  of  the  bill  was  loaded 
with  $30  6  billion  worth  of  amendments, 
while  the  House  bill  was  closer  to  $19  billion 
"Tlicy  came  to  the  bargaining  table  with 
a  rjcose  tliat  was  full  of  goodies.  0;;rs  wu; 
much  skinnie'-.  Long  kept  talking  about  how 
much  thev  had  ;tiven  up  and  what  v. .re  ve 
coing  to  sive  up?" 

Pi'ei.sure  mounted  on  Ullman  to  cave  in  on 
depletion.  On  Wednesday,  the  final  da,\  of 
the  conference,  there  were  still  major  unre- 
solved issues,  including  a  tax  credit  for  home 
h>ae'-~-.   a  pavment   to  the  elderly  and   tax 
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credits  for  dependants.  Ullman  was  In  a  liurry 
r<>  f-et  finished. 

Long  appeared  to  have  all  the  time  In  the 
vnrlfl.  "He  would  come  into  that  room  like 
he  was  on  vacation,  totally  relaxed,  like. 
\o.i  k'low,  let's  go  out  for  lunch  and  aU 
aiat.  ' 

Fiija'iy  the  lalk  ci.nie  down  to  a  complex 
i  .iir-way  compromise  th;<t,  woi'ld  lower  the 
p.i\i>jeiit  to  the  elderlv.  the  home  buyers 
Liedit  a;id  tiie  dependent  credits  and  retain 
depletion  for  small  p.'-oducer'-.  riiere  are  be- 
li'\ert  to  be  10  000  small  pro-3ucer.s,  n.av.y 
.•;  them  come  trom  Ix>ng'-;  hoiiic  state,  and 
!;c  was  t:oin|4  !i!l  oui  tor  tl-an:. 

OptiOiis  were  flying  all  over  the  room. 
Lout;  was  launciuug  £e\eral  combiuauons  at 
o:i.-t.  "He'd  gel,  hi.s  pei'cil  moving  and  that 
I'iear  in  his  hand  was  twirlinc,  around  like 
a  batoit.  It  was  fascinating  to  v.atch,"  said 
one  observer.  "I  thin':  we  ail  iiarncKl  sor.ie- 
Ui;ng." 

Platcxms  of  l.ibbyi.sis  waited  iinxiou.slr  m 
the  liallway,  standing  wi'h  the  pres.s.  \v:>n- 
dcriiig  v.'helher  Long  could  pnli  it  olf.  Tlic 
seeming  '  evil  "  connotati.ia  atjoul  the  word 
cicpie  iou  bothevtcl  them.  tou.  At  one  point, 
when  on  NBC  camera  crew  begiiU  to  film 
ti-ie.'n.  the  oil  lobbyists  would  always  'valk 
a  A  ay  or  hide  their  face  w'^li  their  hands. 
One  even  pulled  his  ci)?i  over  his  head. 

"I  think  Con^re.ss  has  had  is  fill  of  de- 
pletion for  a  while,"  said  AtcPherson  "I  know 
I  lioiiu  wi.iii  to  have  ^(i  run  that  ji.iuntlev 
again." 


FORCED      BUSING       AND       A       BAD 
•■ENERGY     Bll.i-       APPRO'v^ED     BY 

SENATE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  tliis  past 
Thursday  the  Senate  i.ibled  an  amend- 
ment ihat  I  submitted  to  S.  022.  the  .so- 
cflllcd  Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act. 
I  was  not  surprised,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cattse  I  have  been  accustomed  to  some 
people  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  tlieir 
mouths  on  the  subject  of  energy^and 
forced  btusing  of  schoolchildren. 

In  comments  which  appeared  in  the 
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.spelled  out  the  astonishing  statistics 
related  to  how  much  gasoline  could  be 
.<-;ived— immediately — if  the  foolish,  cruel 
practice  of  forced  busing  were  suspended. 
I  will  not  repeat  those  statistics  now.  But 
I  do  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  can  get  an  instant  reading 
on  how  their  Senators  stand — both  on 
conserving  encrgj',  and  on  forced  biLS- 
ing— by  taking  a  look  at  the  roUcall  vote 
on  my  amendment  of  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  colleagues 
.jestingly  refer  to  me  as  "the  antibusing 
Senator."  I  appreciate  the  compliment. 
And  one  of  my  constituents,  a  proponent 
of  forced  busing— a  man  who  favors 
hatding  Uttle  children  across  cities  and 
countries  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  some 
Federal  bureaucrat  or  judge— wrote  to 
me  and  derisively  described  me  as  'the 
George  'Wallace  of  the  Republican 
Partv-."' 

\VeIj.  Mr.  President,  I  do  share  Gov- 
unor  Wallace's  concern  about  forced 
b'jsnm.  Obviously,  Governor  Wallace 
■-".leaks  for  millions  of  Americans— the 
V'jIU  .show,  in  fact,  that  he  represents 
the  vr.it  majority  of  Americaris,  of  all 
iriccs — v.hen  he  condemns  the  insane, 
indefensible  practice  of  depriving  little 
cluldren  and  their  parents  of  their  right 
I  c,  make  personal  decisions  about  school 
'  :.:o!]mcnt.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
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feel  that  children  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  walk  to  their  neighborhood  schools, 
instead  of  being  hauled,  against  their 
will,  to  some  distant  school.  So  I  am 
complimented  to  be  as.sociated  with  Gov- 
ernor "Wallace  in  that  regard.  He  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  a  man  of  demon- 
strable courage. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  examine 
the  concern,s  of  the  American  people  in 
th?  matter  of  forced  busing,  Obviou,sly, 
th?  ma.iority  of  Senators  ;iro  not  im- 
pressed with  the  res-alts  of  the  repratcd 
poilr-  showing  that  the  vast  majority 
of  citizens  r.re  opposed  to  foi-ced  bu.sinft. 
Very  well,  perhaps  they  wiil  be  Inter- 
e.stfd  in  the  views  of  a  fine,  b  -vzht  teen- 
a.cpd  younesler  in  Charlotte.  N.C.  This 
ywnfi  man's  name  is  Keintcth  F.  Wood. 
Sometime  back,  Kenneth,  as  an  llth- 
j'l-ade  student  in  the  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg school  system,  decided  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
A  copy  of  Kenneth's  letter  was  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Prince  of  Tyron,  N.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-,ent  that  the  text  of  Kenneth  "Wood's 
Ji.-ttcr  be  piinied  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkccfd. 

Th?re  bein.st  no  objection,  the  letter 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Xh?  Ri-copp, 
as  fonov.s : 
Editoe, 

7.'ic  Boston  Clobr, 
Boston,  Mc.'S. 

Dk.\r  Sir:  In  recent  tiays,  national  public- 
iiy  has  been  given  to  a  group  of  students  m 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  System 
(West  Charlotte  High  School).  The,se"  stu- 
dents have  presented  an  unrealistic  view 
of  integration  and  the  effects  of  mass  busini; 
upon  a  school  ,system,  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity. I  have  been  a  student  in  the  C'uar- 
lotte-Mecklenburg  System  for  over  ten  years 
(I  am  presently  In  the  eleventh  grade)  and 
I  can  honestly  say  that  tlie  disadvantages  of 
ma.ss  busing,  and  Integration  far  outweigh 
ajiy  positive  a,spects.  The  millions  of  dollars 
that  our  school  system  has  spent  on  busing 
since  1970  have  been  funded  through  cuts  in 
the  budgets  of  areas  such  as  equipment, 
buildings,  resources  of  various  kinds,  and 
salary  increases  for  teachers.  Racial  integra- 
tion In  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  lias  caused 
"white  flight,"  a  lowering  of  educational 
.standards,  a  breeching  of  democratic  prac- 
tices (such  as  mandatory  representation  of 
iion-whltes  in  student  government,  student 
affairs,  committees,  etc.),  divisions  within 
schools  by  race,  flare-ups  of  racial  tensions 
and  unrest,  the  need  for  some  students  to 
spend  an  hour  each  way  to  school  on  a  bus. 
destruction  of  school  morale  and  spirit,  and 
total  lack  of  stability. 

Anyone  who  states  that  mais  busing  for 
racial  integration  Is  Justified  is  placing  edu- 
cation at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  The  sole 
purpose  of  the  public  school  system  Is  to 
educate  the  youth  within  the  respective  area 
and  to  prepare  them  for  life  as  an  adult. 
Mass  transit  is  the  up-and-coming  thing  but 
the  school  systems  in  America  are  not  the 
place  to  experiment  with  this  technique! 
Equality  in  education  can  be  achieved  with- 
out integration;  the  money  required  to  In- 
tegrate a  large  system  for  one  year  could 
easily  rectify  any  Inconsltotent  practices  in 
application  of  funds  or  services  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

I  do  not  advocate  violence  to  change  any 
situation  unless  all  other  methods  have  been 
exhausted;  this  should  apply  to  the  Bosto- 
nlans.  If  the  people  In  thte  country  rally  to 
this  catise  against  busing  and  forced  Inte- 
gration, the  Congress  will  have  no  choice 
except  to  make  this  a.slnine  practice  Illegal. 


Our  .sy.,tem  of  dem^ocracy  will  respond  to 
the  wishes  of  m  people  when  severely 
prompted.  All  po.sslbllities  should  be  investi'- 
Eiated,  though,  before  violence  is  used. 

I  don't  thi.ik  we,  a.s  Americams,  can  siute 
that  we  have  eariiestly  tried  to  find  a  p«-acs- 
f  .11  a-id  legal  soiiulon.  I  urge  the  Bostonians, 
i^D  well  as  al'  American.-,  to  write  ihelr  con- 
greshional  rcpr^-tciuativeb  and  denounce  ihi.s 
unfair  practice  and  u.-ge  thein  to  sappor'>, 
lejJislation  tiiat  would  aool:.-;!;  mass  busir..,' 
and  forced  inletration. 

It  is  interesting  to  iioie  that  in  most  .situ- 
aiio'  .^,  neither  the  i?ia<k  students  nor  the 
white  .students  are  .or  inreyration;  this  is 
iiK!,s:ri;',-ed  Ijy  liie  fact  tliat  mob,.  integrai-ed 
sriiOfls  ho.ie  a  "blEick"'  .school  and  a  ■■Aliiie  " 
s.^Ijo  ;.  No  judfce  or  court  cm  force  two 
r;roup.s  to  have  a  posnive  encounter  that  is 
highlighted  by  fo-jial  gai.ns  for  both  sides. 

The  plaint;!?.,  in  both  the  Cliar!oite-Meck- 
ler.buig  .-u.l  nnd  liic  Bo.sion  suit  were  either 
civil  rights  (.roups  or  individuals  strongly 
pu.ihed  b"  civil  rif-hus  leaders.  I  si,ronj<ly 
que.  lion  tn.it  mauj  of  tlie  civil  rights  troup.^ 
in  .Anieri:a  loday  truly  represent  tiae  mi- 
norities tha*  they  claim  tc.  No  doubt,  bome 
c.vi!  rights  f;rou;-'s  have  done  great  service  to 
tliis  corm:v.  out  I  bcUeve  that  t-ery  mem- 
ber oi  any  minority  eroup  should  stand  brsc: 
and  -sr-e  a  Their  respective  orjiiua/ation.s  )v,r  e 
liieir  be^;  ii.^e.cjts  in  tnlnd. 

'Vie  irotibles  in  Boston  are  tragic,  bii;  liic 
KiCl  'iiDt  .such  problems  are  occuring  aem- 
on.s;raie.s  the  diisenchintment  among  the 
people  ever  court  ordered  iiitegiaiion.  A  liter- 
ate society  is  necessary  to  our  form  of  j..o\ - 
ernmcnt;  anytiiinj  that  harm':  the  educr.- 
t  tonal  process  in  America  serves  only  to  a.un- 
Hge  our  future.  By  1980.  over  fifty  perceni  ot 
the  pi  i.'ulaticn  in  the  United  States  wiil  be 
under  the  a^.e  of  twenty-five.  The  leaders  m 
the  I980"a  will  come  from  the  youth  of  t(xlav 
I  challenge  anyone  to  Justify  forced  integra- 
tion v,hen  it  results  m  significantly  liar:ii- 
ii:^'  the  education  of  America"s  y<iuth! 
Sincerely. 

KrNNTTi:   F    Woon 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  1  .-ui- 
cerely  feel  that  Senators  who,  this  past 
Thuriday,  voted  to  table  my  amendment 
should  accept  the  challenge  stated  by 
young  Kenneth  Wood  in  the  last  sentence 
of  his  letter  to  the  Bcston  ncwspajjer. 
He  said — 

I  challenge  anyone  to  Justify  forced  it;ie- 
gratlou  when  it  results  ui  blgnificantly  harm- 
ing the  education  of  America's  youth! 

And.  Mr.  President,  he  might  hn\e 
added — 

And  when  it  resiUts  in  foolishly  wasUni; 
millions  upon  millions  of  gallons  of  gasoline'! 
i»nd  untold  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  of  no  personal  con- 
sequence to  me  when  legislation  which 
I  have  ofTered  is  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
That  is  part  of  the  give  and  take  of  the 
legislative  process.  You  win  some,  you 
lose  some,  and  some  are  rained  out,  as 
the  saying  goes.  But  this  matter  of  forced 
busing  is  of  such  great  conceri:  to  me 
that  I  intend  to  continue  to  submit 
legislation,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year,  to  bring  a  halt  to  forced 
busing.  I  may  never  be  .successful,  but 
I  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  ti-ied. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my  intent 
to  put  the  Senate  on  record  repeatedly, 
in  the  hope  that,  sooner  or  later,  our 
constituents  back  home  may  be  made 
aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  Wasliing- 
ton.  and  perhaps  make  their  views  known 
to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen.  If 
enough  people  speak  up,  we  could  have 
an  end  to  the  folly  of  forced  busing. 
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Naw.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  S.  622.  which  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly on  April  10  by  the  Senate. 
This  is  a  vei  y  bad  piece  of  legislation — 
ai.cl  01  course,  it  was  given  great  praise 
by  the  -libferal"  news  media.  I  voted 
at'iinst  if.  and  I  vciT  much  hope  that 
the  President  will  veto  it.  If  he  dues,  he 
■  nr.  count  on  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  vote  to  .-ustain  lus   -.eto. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  rs  propei  Iv  con- 
cerned abc'Ul  ilio  energy  .-ituatinn  in  tlip 
United  States  Indeed,  we  have  auowed 
the  situaliun  to  bec.nie  seii'.us  Otilv  a 
ie-.v  ^horl  moiuh.s  ayo.  thou.-iands  of  jobs 
were  threatened  m  my  StTfe  by  natural 
Kas  curtailments.  Tne  high  price  of  pe- 
troleum and  coal  has  cunlributt-i  sub- 
.-tantially  to  dramatic  increases  in  elec- 
tric utility  rales — increases  cis  liiah  as 
l.TO  percent  in  some  instanct^.  This  cou- 
pled with  tl;e  current  r.ite  of  spiralin;;: 
inllation  re.-uUint,  from  deficit  Fedetai 
spending  has  ;jHced  a  ivave  burden  upon 
those  with  a  modest  income. 

Elderly  per.ons  aliemptin^  'o  h\e  on 
social  security  and  retirement  uen^lons 
r.r.d  themselve.3  makiiu-:  tieat  ->afriflees 
.dimply  to  pay  r.heir  bills  for  electricity 
and  home  heaiina  fuels.  We  have  all 
heard  the  desi>orate  cnc.>  of  these  citi- 
zens who  are  striving  to  survive  in  the 
midst  of  forces  beyond  their  control. 

And  what  does  Contjrt.ss  .say  to  them. 
•Conserve  Energ-,-.-  I  submit  thac  these 
citii:cn>  aie  alrea.Iy  faced  with  'he  great- 
e.-t  of  economic  pres.>ures  to  conserve.  To 
provide  incentives — or  rtQuircmem.-— 
for  tl-.cm  to  make  hon'.e  improvements, 
.>U' !i  as  in.-ulation.  in  order  to  fuither 
conserve  ignores  an  ob'.  ious  face — manv 
ji  them  cannot  affoid  to  make  such  home 
improvements.  Certainlv,  more  insula- 
tion may  be  eronomicaliv  justiCable  in 
the  long  run,  but  thp'^e  citizens  are  hard 
pressed  to  pay  bills  tliis  month. 

An  end-use  rationing  program  i-;  .siiic- 
gested  by  some  as  a  dosin.ble  means  for 
forcing  conservation.  The  very  dictato- 
rial nature  of  the  concept  :t,self  is  suffi- 
f  lent  to  cause  any  citi/en  who  v. 'lues  his 
freedoms  to  ciuestion  .;urh  a  plan.  But, 
there  are  more  plain  and  documc  Uable 
objections  to  end  n.se  rationinf^. 

We  tried  ga-soline  rationint:  duriii!'. 
World  War  II  when  our  national  con- 
.sciousness  was  exceiMionally  high,  and  it 
did  not  work  well.  Corruption  was  so 
widespread  that  many  per>i)le  went  to  the 
black  market  for  gasoline.  This  govern- 
mentally  induced  racketeerin.?  created 
an  environment  conducive  to  i  rimf-  and 
many  inequitif\s. 

But.  let  us  look  at  tiie  sim;ile  futs  of 
ti^e  matter.  It  is  estimiited  tliat  there 
were  approximately  23  million  motor  \-e- 
hicles  on  our  streets  and  hichv.ays  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Today,  estimates  of 
the  number  of  motor  vehicles  reach 
nearly  100  million.  It  is  obvious,  by  the 
arithmetic  of  it.  what  would  h:ipnen  it 
end-use  rationing  were  imposed  for  mo- 
tor vehicles  alone — not  to  mention  olhf<r 
energy  uses. 

Undoubtedly,  a  vast  bureaucracy  would 
iiave  to  be  created  to  implement  the  pro- 
t'ram.  It  would  be  necessary  to  hire  thou- 
.-  ands  of  bureaucrats  to  administer  such 
a  system.  It  would  cost  the  taxpavers  mil- 
lior.s  of  dollars  a  year.  Yet.  the  bill  ap- 
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Iiroved  by  the  Senate  tnls  past  Thursday 
was  not  addressed  simply  to  gasoline.  Its 
language  speaks  in  terms  of  rationing  for 
'any  end-user  of  crude  oil,  residual  luel 
Oil  or  refined  petroleum  products  " 

Additionalh.  the  bill  provides  tliat 
under  prescribed  circumstances,  the 
Piesi,-;t!it  r  iuld  allocate  supplies  and 
materials  associated  with  the  produr- 
tiju  of  energy  to  the  extent  deemed  nec- 
essuy  to  m;iiiHain  or  increase  the  pro- 
du<  •  ;oii  and  tran.--portatiOn  oi  luels.  The 
bill  language  speaks  hi  terms  of  "con- 
troMuifei  tile  di.^tributlon  o;.  .supplier  oi 
materials  und  equipment  in  tht.'  market- 
place.' 

In  oilier  words,  the  mechanism  is  to  be 
created  v  hereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  allocate  niptcnals  and 
equiimeiiC  necc^.^ary  for  I'ludut  (*on. 
Su;'ii  allocation  auiiioiity  v. uuM  be  an 
etiective  Government  control  over  the 
ver,  m.\'u;  of  iJroriuci'ou  TIu  Gov.:>rn- 
m.-^nt  then  could  sry  which  ;noducci.- 
aie  to  h?  allowed  to  cxijand  t'.iejr  bu*;!- 
ress  jr  e\en  ol)tain  the  equiument  to  re- 
pi;i' "  wc>rnout  madiines  in  order  lo 
maiiitam  their  jupsent  position 

Mr.  President,  this  comes  at  a  time 
wiien  e.'ces.uv"  Government  control.- 
liave  ended  in  riismr'  failure.  We  exper- 
iment sd  with  wap,e-and-nrice  control-- 
to  fight  inflation.  Yet.  v  e  find  the  prob- 
lem remains.  The  controls  only  inhibite.l 
profiurtion.  fostei^d  unemi>loymc>nt  and 
<  re;ac'.l  economic  haulsiiip.  b.-s!)ite  thi.s 
an^l  many  similar  experiences.  th»  Srn- 
at,'  has  api)ioved  Ifiiislatinn  winch  o.\ 
its  v-,,v  own  title  is  said  tu  be  the 
"Standby  Energy  .Aiithorities  Act." 

Mr.  President,  it  migh.t  well  bo  titled 
the  ".Standbv  Frdcal  Controls  Art." 
Thv!-,,  at  l.-ta.it,  Amrii'  ,>.ns  would  ajjpieci- 
al-»  mote  fully  by  a  de^crii^tive  name  the 
va,st  network  of  Federal  int'ji  vention 
that  this  legislnlion  will  vreate  and  leave 
standing  in  the  win/s  ready  tor  hast.v 
activation. 

Moreover,  this  bill  world  extend  tise 
Erncrgencv  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
197:5.  wiiirh  is  scheduled  to  expire  Au- 
gust. 31  of  this  year,  to  June  30,  VJlC. 
While  this  allocation  auttiority  may  have 
served  some  useful  puipose  during  an 
cnrlifr  i>eriod  of  .severe  shrtitages,  it  i.-. 
not  needed  now.  Tlie  long  lines  at  serv- 
ice .  tations  have  long  since  disanpearcd 
But,  what  is  more  innwrtant,  I  fear  that 
if  tins  allocation  authority  is  n.ot  allowed 
to  expire  this  coming  August  31.  we  niav 
never  be  rid  of  it.  Like  so  many  Federal 
programs,  it  will  continue  to  survive  in 
the  form  of  a  parasitic  existence  on  the 
publi"  dole. 

The  bill  haa  other  provisions,  many 
of  which  deal  with  various  forms  oi 
icnred  con.'.ervation.  but  I  will  not  dwell 
on  them.  The  bill  wo^;  an  unloitunat- 
proposal  largely  for  two  reasons:  It 
is  not  needed:  and  moie  imiwitantly,  it 
dues  not  address  the  real  cau.scs  of  our 
energy  problems,  it  addresses  only  the 
svmptoms. 

The  tinith  is  that  for  many  years  now, 
our  Federal  Government,  in  the  name 
of  environmental  protection,  has  been 
limiting  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  domestic  sources  of  energy. 
Tiierefore.  production  has  been  lim- 
iUd.  To  coinpens;Ue  for  the  limited  do- 


me^.tic  production,  we  turned  to  foreign 
countries  and  began  importing  larger 
and  lar;;er  amounts  of  oil.  Of  course, 
with  the  oil  embargo,  the  folly  of  such 
I^olicies  should  have  become  obvious.  We 
should  line  ieali.';cd  the  need  for  do- 
me;-,t!c  independence  consi-tent  with  tra- 
ditional Am-^fican  free  enterprise  eco- 
no'uics  We  should  have  realized  that 
excfs  ive  environmental  legislation, 
whi'.  h  attempted  to  do  too  tnuch  too 
quifkiy.  hpd  i.reatly  contributed  to  our 
problems. 

Untort'.uiatel.v.  however  much  has 
been  said  about  domestic  independence, 
but  little  action  has  been  taken  tu  effec- 
tiiate  that  goal.  In.>tead  of  admitting 
th'it  the  ex;'p  ;;  ive  cjuironmental  controls 
Aer(>  m  themselves  a  ma.ior  problem,  we 
hav.  heard  a  great  dt.d  of  discusiiot! 
ab^ut   con-iervatton. 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  apptoved  a 
bill  de-igned  to  i  lovide  the  meclianisms 
for  forced  conservation  i  ro^-rams — pro- 
feratns  that  Americms  have  not  acc-^'picd 
voluntarily  and  do  not  want  forced  on 
ttum.  Americans  do  not  want  these  pro- 
grums  because  thty  have  no  wi.sh  to 
:--inii  Iv  divide  a  shortage — 'hat  is  nut  the 
Ani'^ru  an  way.  Tlie  |)eople  of  this  Nation 
want  '0  use  energy.  They  ne»d  it  for  the 
invservntion  of  their  jobs,  and  they  need 
it  for  the  m;d!Ttenance  of  the  quality  of 
life  thi.t  ■'. e  as  .Americrns  lv\\:'  come  to 
exiavt. 

Mo.-t  Piuirotimentalists  todav  ate  in- 
tellectually honest  enough  to  admit  thnt 
the  government  r-ontrols  they  favor  ha\e 
had  a  s^rioa.-..  -.Ki'iM'-e  imiui^'t  ui">r.  our 
energy  production.  Ytt  what  do  they  do? 
They  advocate  forced  con.servation  as  ttie 
sohuion.  rather  than  a  relaxation  of  en- 
vironmeutal  regulations.  This  simple- 
minded  theory  of  u.se  less,  need  less,  pro- 
duce le.^s  mav  appear  all  v-ry  well  on  its 
face.  However,  it  cannot  survive  close 
exaniitiation.  It  fails  becau.se  it  does  not 
take  into  aciount  the  extent  to  which 
our  economic  activity  i.^  dependent 
upcm  energy  con.Mimption.  An  implicit 
el.rnent  of  such  energy  conservation  is  a 
reduction  in  the  level  of  the  economic 
activity  that  is  associated  with  energy 
consumption,  and  a  related  reduction  in 
the  level  of  economic  activity  that  is 
associated  with  eneruy  production, 
energy  exploration,  and  so  on. 

Obviously,  if  less  gasoline  is  u,sf>d 
service  stations  will  sell  less  of  their 
product.  Unless  they  rai.-e  per  unit 
prices,  which  we  ceitainly  do  not  need 
during  this  period  of  higii  inflation, 
their  income  will  droji  as  sales  decline 
Paced  with  a  lower  profit  level,  they  wiil 
be  forced  to  lay  off  employees  who  are  no 
loiiL'er  needed  to  handle  the  lov.  er  volume 
of  business.  As  service  .stations  .sell  le.s.s. 
they  will  buy  less  product  from  the 
wholesaler,  thereby  staiti;ig  the  cycle 
over  a';ain  all  the  w.iy  back  to  tliO  ex- 
ploration and  production  stage.  Thus, 
any  significant  level  of  forced  conser- 
tion  will  foster  additional  unemplov- 
ment. 

While  I  have  cited  ga.soline  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  analogy  is  equally  applicable 
to  other  industries,  especially  such  ener- 
gy intense  industries  as  petrochemicals, 
fertilizer  and  many  more.  Tourism  alone 
is  a  multi-billion  dollar  industry  in  the 
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United  States.  Such  a  coaseaation  pro- 
gram by  its  very  definition  must  exclude 
touri.sm  from  "acceptable"  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  of  for-^od 
(r.ergy  conservation  is  a  less  efin-icnt 
f -onoaiv.  reduced  -^vo^a  national  product, 
f.uther  inflation  resulting  from  in- 
f'ca^rd  pe/  unit  prices  made  nece.:sary 
because  of  r  :duced  sale  volUTne,  and  hi- 
cieascd  iinem.iloymcnl.  Wo  Ciui  liierallv 
>  onserve  ourselves  int,;)  an  cve'l  moie 
.scric";.siy  dcpresj'^d  econonii.-  state  th-n 
va  are  no.v  exnericocing.  Of  course,  rho- 
leal  irony  of  it  is  rhat  tiie  .--amo  pu'c'.ic 
figure.'-,  wlio  ar?  .^.dvocating:  forc::d  con- 
servation are  rlten  iho  ones  v,  ho  pretend 
to  bo  the  most  worrit-o  nhcat  tiie  higli 
iioeinployment  rate. 

la  luy  view,  it  is  '■i".e  tliac  Ccngiv.ss 
faced  some  piai:i  f-.i"ts.  We  cr.nnot  con- 
liniie  to  discourage  ei  -ir.omic  ac'tiVity  and 
c:;pcct  the  economy  lo  i;r.pro.  j.  \7e  can- 
ncl  inhibit  produc'ion.  and  expect  the 
i-ross  iic-.tional  product  io  iii'.  rea.se.  We 
cannot  destroy  .lobs  and  cxp.-ct  tlie  un- 
( rr.plnyn-.en:  rate  to  decline.  On  balance, 
our  traditional  American  ir-jc  entti prise 
system  has  created  more  ,iob';,  distrib- 
uted more  wealth  ec;u;*.ab'y  and  cradi- 
c.-.tect  more  poverty  than  any  other  sys- 
tem yet  devised,  and  it  accompli.'^hed  this 
without  governmental  ccntiol  over  the 
means  of  production.  In  America,  we  en- 
.joy  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.  We  have  niorc  of  everything  than 
the  citizens  of  any  other  covuitry,  an! 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  pro.six;ritv 
rnnnot  continue  if  Congress  will  simi.Oy 
h;"vc  the  wi.sdom  to  allow  free  enterprise 
lo  work,  if  Congress  will  simply  adtnil 
that  it  is  not  wi.e  enough  to  control  our 
econo:nic  a^tlvitv  fro-u  :\n  ivory  towc.  ;;i 
Wa.shineton. 

I  voted  against  the  .>o-called  ■Stanf   ..v 
Fnergy  Authorities  A^ci  "  a.nd  I  ho,;i 
Pre.'.id(~nt  will  veto  it 


families  and  for  the  efTorts  to  assist 
them.  I  commend  this  resolution  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  extend  mi* 
.support  to  those  trjing  to  discover  the 
fate  of  these  men.  I  therefore  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  Governor  Andrus" 
proclamation  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
i.iir.ation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
th?  Reccpu.  as  follows: 
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SUPPORTING  OUR  MISSING 
IN  ACTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  which  may  be  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  is  a  tragedy  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  even  the  most  ."^cnsi- 
livc  cm.ong  us.  Only  those  who  suffer  Us 
consequences  know  its  full  toll. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  thee 
who  ."suffer  er.ch  day  from  this  war.  I 
refer  to  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
013  men  still  considered  ijrisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action  in  Vietnam. 
No  full  accoimting  of  the  whereabouts 
or  fate  cf  these  m.en  has  ever  been  given 
by  tlie  Nortli  Vietnamcce  as  required  by 
the  Paris  Agreements.  No  account  has 
been  given  of  men  who  v»ere  known  to 
hnve  survived  air  crashes,  lor  example, 
or  to  have  been  alive  in  prison.  The 
N.orth  Vietnamese  have  now  conditioned 
ii;ither  cooperation  on  their  part  on  re- 
r-.ova!  of  the  Tliieu  government,  again 
'  -^niiaiT  to  the  Paris  Agi-cements  and — 
nioie  important — without  concern  for 
'he  families  of  these  men.  Additional 
>civicemcn  are  al.so  missing  in  Cambodia 
lUid  Laos. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
the  Honorable  Cecil  Andrus.  has  issued 
a    proclamation    of    support    for    the.se 
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.■.  iioci  for  Ji3  retnrii  of  AnieruM''"  Pri-Oi:e;s 
of  War  a'T.I  ao:oan:i:ib  f^  'he  Men  Mis-iu^, 
ill  .\cton;  r.acl 

'>Vherea,s.  tou.i'-,  ahno-i,  i%>  i  yciir^  lai?r,  the 
ti'.e  or  l.'JOO  of  O'ur  prisoiiprs  j;'  luL-siiig  iiif  r, 
i;\  Viotn;!:ii.  T  acT.  C  t.rib.idiu.  or  Ct.hid  is 
x  n;:i!0'.',  n;  tnd 

Vs'hereos,  thevo  is  no  evidPiic:-  t!->;it  '.Vic- 
Ci-.iii;-iiunistK  intend  ru  cninp^y  v.-hh  the  pro- 
visions  of  a  return  of  all  p!l!;oner.-,  an 
.locouutiiig  ol  '.Vie  men  nii.ssliiir  in  artioji.  ai.rl 
lotiirn  01  the  remains  ot  ipf^e  who  rt'd  .ii 
toieign  SOU;  I'.iKl 

vvheiess,  VIVA  (Voice.=;  in  Vital  rsiiioruai 
:inrl  tUs  NiUionp.l  Ler'.gtie  of  Familie."-  hit.' 
u>,:lPT-,aken  i'^e  ta.sk  cC  briiigiu^  to  focn  ; 
r.t'eni,ion  on  the  pllgi't  of  on.-  Pri.s(,r.i'r  .  o; 
War  ar.'l  Missing  In  Action:  ti:n' 

Wlierea".  the  focus  is  In  ilie  n;:.^  n  :  ;• - 
ci^rtication  for  freedom; 

Now.  thereloie,  I,  Cecil  D.  A.ndnis,  Gov- 
crnor  of  the  State  ol  Idaho,  do  hereby  pro- 
ciaipi  support  lor  the  efforts  of  the  fanill't's 
and  friends  of  the  American  Prisoners  of  War 
rnd  Missing  in  Action  in  Soutlieast  Asia,  and 
I  cat!  upon  nil  citizens  to  support  this  cnn:e 
and  help  brln',-  to  the  attention  of  Ame!ic:i 
and  ihe  v. oilcl,  the  pliglit  of  these  I'riro.Me:.; 
of  War  and  Mi.sslng  in  Action  citizpr»b  who 
l;r.ve  given  ."-o  much  for  us  and  our  cou.vtry. 

In  witnp  i  wliereof,  I  have  iiorennto  .^r  '  mv 
hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Great  SorU 
of  The  State  of  Idaho,  at  Bci,o.  the  Cai;i;.il. 
the  twenty-R'^rond  day  of  Novcmljcr  in  t;;e 
rear  cf  cnr  Lord  nineteen  hnndrrd  seventy- 
four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  tlie  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
uintli.  and  of  the  State  the  eighty-fifth. 
Cecil  D.  Andrvs. 
Cr'-'  1  nior  of  the  Sla'.e  of  Id, .':>-■ 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
April  14  and  everj'  year  on  this  date  I 
have  customarily  addressed  my  col- 
leagues on  conditions  for  handicapped 
people. 

This  year  when  the  situation  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  for  all  Americans,  I  am 
even  more  concerned  for  handicapped 
people.  I  am  concerned  because  the  hln:h 
rate  of  inflation  that  has  hurt  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  has  made  life  especially  dif- 
ficult for  handicapped  persons.  Those 
handicapped  Americans  who  receive 
some  small  level  of  assistance  from  the 
Federal,  State,  or  local  covemment  have 
found  the  buying  power  of  their  meager 
income  .shariJly  decreased.  At  tlie  same 
time,  inflation  means  tliat  getting  assist- 
ance to  help  overcome  a  handicap  is 
much  more  expensive. 

Federal  efforts  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending  and  reduce  the  rate  of  Inflation 
mean  that  the  handicapped  must  face  a 
continuous  threat  to  the  fvjidfng  cf  pro- 
gram.s  that  benefit  them.  While  I  am 


greatly  concerned  u,bc)Ut  Uie  $70  to  $23 
billion  deficits  that  are  being  considered 
this  year,  I  .strongly  believe  we  .sho'uld 
not  forget  the  needs  of  tl:c  handicapped 
in  putting  together  the  Federci  budget. 

Transportation  is  an..ithur  lopic  iliat 
is  of  eipecially  fucat  concern  to  bf.ndi- 
cappcd  people  this  year.  Various  pro- 
nos.'ds  liare  b?  •:.:  and  are  bving  dIscii.'Si.ci 
to  reduce  oui"  dependence  Oii  foreign  oil 
ro  include  ii'tioni.i:;,  allocaaon.  and 
!i;!.'.her  pnc .-.  All  of  tli'''  e  rroposais  po- 
tentially mean  more  d'fnculiivs  for  han- 
r;i'-ar;i;cd  peopl':  I'hit  i::  why  I  : (.intro- 
duced rliis  year  a  bill  to  p.ovide  for  the 
rci::-: ■jursoment  of  e.^traordinary  tra-'is- 
portatior.  txp.i-srs  that  are  incurred  by 
disabled  people  as  t'ley  attempt  tc-  pur- 
sue gainful  employment  to  sup;:oi-t  thein- 
selve-;  and  thsir  families.  In  addition.  X 
sti'onyly  believe  tliat  those  of  us  in  I'm 
Pinr.r-'e  Com-rittse  and  the  Irterior 
Coir.'^utee  :;nd  othc.'  cotnniitti.^s  that 
mcy  have  .jurisdiction  in  th's  area  a^  'veil 
as  all  Senators  rhould  be  particularly  at- 
tentf>-  to  Liie  trrn:  ;.c.  tr.tion  need",  of 
Tlie  har.dicappcd. 

Another  bill  7  in-rodac;:d  t.his  yc;u-  :r.ay 
be  of  benefil  to  hanaicapped  childien. 
Thi.;  "o:!!.  S,  19.  would  provide  fjr  the  re- 
ferral of  liandicapped  children  when 
tliey  or  tiieu-  yarcnts  or  .ytiardians  n;^..)ly 
lor  .-uppiciiier.tal  ,'cciuity  income  bene- 
fits. My  bill  wotild  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  iirovide  for  iht  referral  of 
handicapped  children  to  the  appropriatj 
State  agencies  for  the  assistance  ajid 
services  they  so  great!:,  need 

Earlv  intervention  for  handicapped 
chiiciien  has  long  been  e.-tabli.shed  by 
tlic  medical  profes'ion  and  experts  in 
the  fie'd  of  child  development  as  the  best, 
if  not  t'^c  only,  way  to  preclude  the  ;:os- 
.^ibility  of  a  childhood  dis.-^bihty  from  de- 
\elophig  into  a  lifelong  and  irreversible 
handicap. 

In  1972,  tiie  Conereas  established  that 
iiandicapped  people  would  be  referred  to 
"vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  under 
the  SSI  program.  It  was  apparently  an 
oversight  in  the  drafting  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  no  consideration  was  given  for 
the  referral  of  children  who  are  not  eli- 
gible for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

My  bill  would  resolve  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  this  oversight.  It  is  my  hope  tliat 
we  can  include  this  legislation  as  a  pro- 
\ision  in  souxe  other  legislation  consid- 
ered in  the  F'Inance  Committee  tliis  year. 

Another  topic  I  have  had  a  particularly 
strong  interest  in  Is  a  national  clearing- 
house of  irfonnation  for  the  handicap- 
ped. 

The  current  inability  of  handicapped 
individuals  to  easily  obtain  full  and  ccm- 
lilete  information  about  the  range  of 
ocrviccs  and  lx>nefits  available  to  them  is 
a  situation  that  needs  improvement. 
There  are  many  good  programs  designed 
to  a.ssist  the  handicapped  and  there  are 
many  individuals  who  couM  benefit  from 
them.  The  problem  remains — how  best  to 
get  progi-am  and  potential  beneficiaries 
together.  Tlie  va.st  number  of  programs — 
governmental  and  private — is  at  once  a 
blessing  and  a  problem. 

To  remedy  tills  problem,  I  introduced 
legi-slaticn  several  years  ago  to  establish 
a  National  Center  for  Infonnatlon  for 
the  Handicapped.  A  modified  vei-si.in  of 
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this  proposal  vva.s  included  in  the  most 
recent  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
And  progress  is  being  made  on  this  proj- 
ect although  I  feel  that  the  progress 
made  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  hu.s  bun  unaccept- 
.ibly  .-^low. 

Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  an 
mtormation  rlearinghou-e  for  the  handi- 
capped were  recently  solicited  by  HEW 
and  .--ome  21  were  received  by  thp  Office 
for  Handicapped  Individual.;  by  April  4. 
It  i.s  my  understanding  that  an  niiMal  re- 
\iew  of  these  proposals — .submitted  by 
various  information  systems  contrac- 
tors— will  be  completed  uithin  the  OHI 
by  tl-.e  end  of  this  week,  and  that  after 
further  processinK.  a  final  decision  .should 
be  made  and  contract  awarded  by  June. 

The  cIearinghou.se,  bv  putting  all  avail- 
able information  together  in  one  spot 
and  making  it  available  to  tlic  handi- 
capped individual  will  so  -^  long  way  to- 
ward reducing  comusion  and  maximizing 
the  efficiency  of  handicapped  services. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  m-  strjng  feeUng 
that  tho.se  of  us  concerned  vuth  the  well- 
being  of  the  handicapped  mu.>t  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  this  year  to  represent 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped.  I  am  hope- 
ful my  own  efforts  in  thi.->  rcMatd  \\\\\  be 
productive. 


JOHN     A.      BURNS.      SR  .      HAWMIS 
GREATEST  POLITICAL  LEADER 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wedne.sday.  April  9.  Hav-^^ii  buried  her 
greatest  political  leader.  John  A  Burns. 
Sr.  As  a  delegate  to  Congress  .'"rom  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  he  skillfullv  led  the 
succe.s.sful  fit'ht  for  statehood.  A.s  Gov- 
ernor for  12  years,  he  due.-tcd  the  growth 
of  our  State  from  economic  and  political 
puberty  to  modern  maturity. 

John  A.  Burns  artlcuiatcd  his  dream 
for  Hawaii  most  fully  on  the  n"_''.r.  before 
the  gravest  test  in  his  long  political  ca- 
reer, the  1970  campaiE;n  for  the  Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial  nomination.  He  told 
the  huge  Hilo  c:.T.vd  in  eloquent  words 
that — 

Hawaii  I.s  reallv  an  Inipcw^ib'.e  dre.tm.  ft 
dream  of  all  people— re^ardles.s  of  r.ice,  color, 
and  creed — workini;  together,  liyiiit;  tocether, 
and  causing  for  theinselve-.  .%  life  lu  the  fu- 
ture and  a  de.stlny  among  people  in  the  Pa- 
cinc.  This  Is  Hawaii.  This  l-i  tlie  pli'.ce  I  be- 
lieve In.  And  these  are  the  people  I  believe  in. 

The  Hawaii  he  believed  in  Is  the  Ha- 
waii he  helped  to  build.  He  came  to 
Honolulu  from  his  native  Montana  in 
1913,  when  he  was  4  years  old  In  later 
years,  when  he  attended  school  or  served 
ill  the  Congress  on  the  mainland,  his 
heart  resided  in  Hawaii. 

Governor  Burns'  own  journey  through 
life  was  a  uniquely  Hawaiian-American 
Odyssey.  For  it  ic  a  Ion?  leap  from  the 
Kalihi  slum  where  his  mother  took  In 
washing  to  feed  and  clothe  her  brood  of 
four  to  the  lolanl  Palace,  home  of  Ha- 
waiian kings,  where  he  ser\ed  his  first 
time  as  Governor  of  the  50th  State  of  the 
Union. 

When  he  met  and  married  his  beloved 
and  loving  Beatrice  Major.-.  Van  Fleet  In 
1931,  his  eyes  were  not  set  on  a  political 
career.  He  joined  the  Honolulu  police  in 
1934  to  serve  the  people  of  his  commu- 
nity directly  on  a  person-to-person  basi.--. 


His  success  in   this  endeavor  was  met 
with  advancements  in  the  ranks. 

As  a  captain  in  the  Honolulu  Police 
Department.   John   Bums   had   to   deal 
with  the  hysteria,  the  distrust,  and  the 
rumors  of  those  terrible  post-Pearl  Har- 
bor days.  Because  he  believed  in  the  loy- 
alty  and   patriotism   of   the   Hawaiian- 
Japanese,  he  fi.rmcd  his  own  police  con- 
ract   gioup.  made  up  of  trusted  young 
Nisei,  and  he  guided  the  ernerciency  serv- 
ice cominiitee,  also  made  up  of  Japanese 
devoted  to  the  American  cause.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  faith  and  efforts,  the  AJAs  of 
Hawaii   were   given  the  opportimity   to 
write  a  proud  chapter  in  our  country's 
annals  of  wartime  .-er\ice  as  Picsident 
PriosevcU  authorized  the  creation  of  the 
442d  Infantry  Regimcnral  Combat  Team. 
Hawaii  and  the  44'J  s  involvement  in 
that  globpl  conflict  was  statisticallv  dra- 
matic. Per  capita,  we  donated  more  blood 
and  suffeipd  more  can'alties— dead  and 
wounded — than   pny   State.   Per  capita. 
Hcwaii  provided  more  \ohinteeis  to  serve 
in   our  Nation's  Armed  Forces.   Hav.ai; 
d-'tucnstrated  that  in  the  se\ere  test  of 
( itizenship  loyalty,  v,e  ranked  second  to 
none.  Without  John  Burns,  it  could  have 
iyccn  a  differen  .  and  ugly,  story. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  IL  to  the 
ama  emtnt  of  many  of  his  friends.  Cap- 
tain Burns  resigned  from  the  Honolulu 
'c'uli  e  Department.  He  was  a  brilliant  of- 
fir-tn-  find  ODviously  .scheduled  for  promo- 
tion. So.  when  he  decided  to  leave  the 
force  to  become  a  politician,  and  he  an- 
nounced his  membership  in  the  t'lcn-de- 
fiipct  Democratic  Party,  some  of  lus  c  ,1- 
lagii-s  suggested  that  poor  Jr.rk  had 
"lost  his  mnrbles."  But  history  shows  his 
mr'bles  v.ere  well  in  place 

Ti;e  (1?-ir.?  to  erter  iiolitics — to  work 
■vithm  governirent  for  the  good  of  all 
Havaiians — was  born  of  experience,  ol 
ob.seivution.  ond  of  dawning  realization 
I  bar  he  had  the  right  to  enter  the  ring. 
He  came  to  feel  a  duty  to  enter  the  poht- 
icai  arena,  ba.sed  on  his  background  and 
exiieriences  which  gave  him  a  special  in- 
sight into  Hawaii's  .sensitive  problems. 

Wiulc  working  in  the  police  depart- 
ment. Captain  Buin.s  came  to  know  both 
Hawaii's  powerful  and  powerless.  He 
began  to  .-ense  that  our  islands  were 
ready  for  a  revolution— a  ma.ssive  politi- 
cal uphea\al.  Only  a  very  few  others 
were  able  to  share  his  iinderstandmg 
that  all  cf  the  necessary  elements  for 
such  an  upheaval  were  present. 

John  Burns  felt  that  if  he  could  bring 
together  in  a  common  cause  tlie  proud 
young  World  War  11  veterans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry,  organized  labor  and  the 
poor  of  Hawaii— especially  the  poor  na- 
tive Hawaiians— tlie  dominant  and  for- 
midable Republican  olijarchy  could  be 
lopplcd.  He  believed  this  despite  th-^t  fact 
that  the  Republican  Party  had  assumed 
almo.st  total  control  of  the  political  and 
governmental  affauo  of  Haw  aii  ever  since 
it  had  become  a  territory  of  the  United 
Slates. 

All  the  sensible  and  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple were  Republicans.  The  executives  of 
the  major  business  firms  were  active  in 
the  Republican  Party.  It  was  the  only  ve- 
hicle for  political  advancement  in  exist- 
ence. Small  wonder  that  ambitious  John 
Burns'  enrollment  as  a  Democmt  was 
scoffed  at. 


While  still  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Hc;waii  on  the  GI  bill,  I  learned  that 
former  Captain  Burns  had  decided  to 
take  the  plunge  and  run  for  delegate 
from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Although 
I  b.ad  no  prior  political  experience  and 
uas  not  even  a  Democrat.  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  call  and  volunteer  my  serv- 
ices. I  have  never  regretted  that  move, 
aiihoiit;h  tliat  effort  and  two  sub.sequent 
ones  were  ur.sr.cce.ssful. 

John  Burns  wa^  what  other  Iii;h- 
American  jiolilicians  call  "street  smart." 
meaning  he  had  an  uncannv  skill  at 
reading  people.  Moreover,  to  those  who 
knew  him  well,  he  was  an  intellectual,  a 
wise  philosopher  and  an  astute  political 
theorist.  He  was  veil  verced  in  the  writ- 
ings ot  the  vv 01  Id's  great  leaders.  He 
would  have  made  an  excellent  history 
!  rote.ssor.  Unlike  most  political  actors. 
Jack  Burns  found  excit.^ment  In  the 
works  of  the  three  Thomaso.- — Aquinas, 
i'aine.  and  Jeffei^on. 

AJthcugh  he  was  not  an  inspiring  ora- 
tor, he  was  an  extraordinary  leader  of 
.Mrall  di-cussion  groups.  His  arguments 
wei"  logical,  well-reasoned,  eloquent, 
and  convincing.  With  the  zeal  of  a  mis- 
sionary  and  the  skill  of  an  evangelist. 
John  Burns  met  with  hundreds  of  small 
groups,  converting  skeptics  into  believ- 
ers, and  believers  into  disciples. 

These  were  exciting  times.  Men  and 
women  v\ho  had  studiously  avoidec'  pol- 
itics as  a  fruitless  enterprise,  even  to  the 
point  of  refusing  to  register  to  vote,  .sud- 
denly found  themselves  political  think- 
er and  activists.  They  would  argue  with 
eacii  other  long  into  the  night  over  po- 
liucal  philosophy  and  the  best  methods 
ot  '  olitical  organization. 

I-iirns  had  begun  u  very  American  con- 
si)' lacy  m  democracy. 

lie  knew  that  organized  labor,  the 
Ni  ci.  and  Hawaii's  poor  had  a  common 
cause — to  better  life  for  themselves  and 
thi  ir  children  and  to  gain  a  greater  voice 
m  the  affairs  of  their  government. 

Accordingly,  the  political  program  that 
Joiin  Burns  proposed  was  simjjle  and 
easily  understood.  It  called  for  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  people  of  Hawaii,  better 
working  conditions,  a  higher  minimum 
wage,  relief  for  disabled  workers,  the 
best  available  public  education  for  all, 
higher  education  for  those  with  the  abil- 
ity and  desire  to  undertake  advanced 
studies,  and  an  equitable  tax  structure 
based  on  the  ability  to  pay. 

When  he  first  propo.sed  these  ideas 
they  were  labeled  "radical."  "subrer- 
sive,"  'comnumistic."  He  faced  strong 
opposition  from  Hawaii's  business  com- 
munity as  his  ideas  were  "pro-labor" 
and  hence  thought  to  be  "anti-bu.siness." 
a  proposition  he  did  not  accept.  Today, 
each  of  the  ideas  John  Burns  advocated 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  laws  of 
Hav.  aii  and  has  been  adopted  by  many 
oti;er  States. 

Ironically,  the  statistics  show  that 
busine.ss  flourished  as  never  before  dur- 
ing the  Burns  administration  and  all  the 
people  of  Hawaii  shared  in  the  benefits 
of  a  growing  economy. 

John  Burns  was  one  of  the  fiist  poli- 
ticians in  Hawaii  to  understand  and  ap- 
plaud 'vhen  we  Nisei  who  came  back 
from  the  war  with  nevv'  feelings  of  self- 
worth    .'nd   coiifidenre   suggested — then 
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demanded — that  we  become  full  and  un- 
r 'srricted  citizens  in  oiu"  communities. 
He  had  the  genius  to  expand  upon  our 
desire  for  full  citizenship  to  the  demand 
h:  all  the  people  of  Hawaii  for  statehood. 

Few,  if  any,  questioned  that  Hawaii 
f>\f>niually  would  become  a  State,  but  to 
\,?  accorded  this  privilege  so  early  in  1959 
rcf'tiired.  in  addition  to  the  consensual 
assent  of  the  people,  the  talents  and  the 
dedication  of  an  extraordinary  leader. 

Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  persons 
jjarticipated  in  Hawaii's  drive  for  state- 
hood, but  I  am  certain  that  most  will 
atuee  that  the  most  significant  role  was 
played  by  Hawaii's  last  delegate  to  the 
U.S.  Congi-ess,  John  Anthony  Bums. 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  the  newly  en- 
franchised voters  of  Hawaii  in  their  first 
r-ost-statehood  election  did  not  honor 
tiie  man  who  had  delivered  them  from 
political  bondage.  John  Burns  was  not 
chosen  the  first  Governor  of  Hawaii. 
Still,  despite  his  disheartening  defeat  at 
the  polls,  he  did  not  give  up  on  his  "im- 
possible dream."  He  began  to  look  toward 
the  next  election.  He  was  successful  as  a 
gubernatorial  candidate  in  1962  and 
served  as  Governor  for  the  most  dynamic 
12  years  in  Hawaii's  economic  history. 

We  have  seen  the  phenomenal  growth 
which  Hawaii  experienced  in  the  1960's 
as  tourism  became  dominant  and  the 
pineapple -sugar  plantation  economy 
played  a  lesser  role.  Such  growth  and 
change  caused  pain  for  some  and  dislo- 
cation for  many.  John  Burns  recognized 
this  as  inevitable  and  necessary.  He  bore 
the  criticism  of  his  policy  of  progress 
with  surprising  patience,  considering  his 
Irish  ancestry.  He  could  be  patient  with 
his  critics,  because  his  dream  of  Hawaii 
as  a  bit  of  heaven  on  Earth  was  un- 
swerving, and  he  had  faith  and  confi- 
dence that  his  stewardship  will  stand  the 
lest  of  time. 

Jack  Burns  was  always  a  man  of  to- 
morrow, despite  his  love  and  respect  for 
our  old  traditions.  The  uniqueness  of  Ha- 
waii's cultural  history  was  one  of  his 
favorite  subjects  but  at  the  same  time 
he  knew  that  Hawaii  must  grow,  eco- 
nomically and  educationally.  He  wanted 
Hawaii  to  progress  without  losing  her 
natural  beauty  or  her  unique  spirit. 

A  coi-nerstone  of  his  impossible  dream 
was  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
Hawaii's  public  educational  opportuni- 
ties. His  wish  for  Hawaiian  youth  was  to 
nmtme  their  Imique  heritage  in  the 
home;  to  study  Hawaii's  characteristics 
in  our  schools;  and  to  train  our  young 
people  to  assume  their  rightful  place  in  a 
modern  competitive  world.  He  sought  to 
train  our  yoimg  and  to  strengthen  their 
economic  opportunities  so  that  they 
might  find  fulfilling  lives  in  Hawaii. 

In  lais  opening  address  as  Governor  to 
the  Hawaiian  State  Legislature,  he 
decried  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
Hawaii's  youth  left  each  year  for  em- 
ployment on  the  mainland.  He  said 
fiercely : 

I  i-annot,  accept  the  view  thiit  what  may 
well  be  the  cream  of  our  grc.itest  resoi:rce  is 
.111  exportable  commoeiity. 

Those  were  not  empty  words  nicely 
put  together  for  the  next  day's  headlines. 
He  meant  business.  Today  our  public 
education  system  boasts  seven  commu- 
nity colleges,  where  our  children  may 


continue  their  education  and  a  strong 
diversified  economy  where  skills  can  be 
rewarded  and  meaningful  employment 
can  be  found. 

When  Governor  Bums  first  became 
chief  executive  in  1962,  the  University  of 
Hawaii  offered  16  doctoral  programs  and 
had  an  enrollment  of  11,734  students. 
Today,  the  university  offers  35  doctoral 
programs  and  has  a  student  body  of 
46,662  persons.  We  now  have  college 
campuses  located  on  the  Islands  of 
Hawaii,  Kauai,  Maui  and  Oahu. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  now  offers 
our  youth  not  only  the  full  range  of  pro- 
fessions and  vocations  important  to 
operating  and  managing  our  economy 
and  government — such  as  law,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  medicine  and  related  health 
fields,  business  administration,  education 
and  engineering,  but  also  the  opportimity 
to  specialize  in  professional  studies  of 
unique  importance  in  Hawaii.  Thanks  to 
Jack  Bums'  emphasis  on  education,  our 
university  has  a  school  of  travel  indus- 
try management;  a  school  of  tropical 
agricultm'e;  a  site  where  students  may 
delve  into  Pacific  biomedical  research  or 
into  all  aspects  of  the  ocean's  secrets. 

Many  analysts  claim  that  the  islands' 
dynamic  economic  growth  Is  one  of 
Governor  Bums'  most  notable  accom- 
plishments, for  a  community  and  its 
economy  can  flourish  only  If  given  proper 
governmental  support  and  leadership. 
When  Governor  Burns  assumed  ofBce, 
personal  income  in  the  State  stood  at 
$1,676  million  and  employment  at  about 
256,000  persons.  Today,  personal  income 
in  Hawaii  totals  $4,391  million — 1974 — 
and  employment  niunbers  about  342,000 
persons. 

When  Governor  Burns  took  office  in 
1962,  the  world  still  looked  on  us  as  the 
land  of  the  pineapple  and  the  grass  skirt. 
The  east-west  center  was  small  and  just 
getting  imdei-way;  there  was  no  foreign 
trade  zone,  on  international  services 
agency.  Jack's  travels  In  the  Far  East 
and  Europe  strengthened  his  belief  that 
Hawaii,  in  his  words,  "has  the  potential 
and  is  destined  for  a  role  of  increasing 
influence  on  the  shifting,  restless  cur- 
rents of  world  affairs,  particularly  in  the 
Pacific  area."  He  spoke  of  the  opportunity 
for  the  talents  and  attitudes  of  our  multi- 
racial people  to  have  a  constructive  effect 
in  coimtries  "seeking  the  stability  and 
harmony  which  we  have  developed  in  this 
mid-Pacific  State." 

With  justifiable  pride,  he,  and  we,  have 
watched  the  east-west  center  grow. 
With  his  powerful  blessing  now  fully 
felt,  it  draws  faculty  from  across  the 
entire  Pacific  intellectual  community; 
delving  into  areas  of  research  hitherto 
ignored  in  non-Pacific  educational 
facilities. 

John  Burns  dreamed  of  a  Hawaii  in 
which  the  social  and  physical  environ- 
ments were  in  harmony.  He  was  untiring 
in  exploring  evei-y  avenue  which  he  be- 
lieved would  lead  to  that  balanced 
society. 

I  believe  Governor  Burns'  greatest 
contribution  was  his  leadership  In  mak- 
ing all  of  us — brown,  yellow,  white,  and 
black — ^recognize  the  full  worth  of  our 
fellow  humans. 

It  was  Jack  Burns'  "impossible  dream" 
to  put  Into  practice  those  eloquent  words 


of  our  Founding  Fathers:  "that  all  men 
are  created  equal."  Throughout  the  ages, 
many  have  given  much  lip  service  to 
those  wonderful  words.  Jack  Burns, 
however,  wanted  very  much  to  demon- 
strate that  those  words  were  real  and 
meaningful. 

In  Hawaii,  I  believe  .he  has  succeeded 
ir.g  making  this  "imiwssible  dream '  a 
near  reality.  So  long  as  we,  who  are 
privileged  to  live  in  these  islands,  can 
continue  to  look  at  our  neighbors  and 
associates  and  not  be  concerned  and  be- 
come "up  tight"  because  of  their  color 
religion,  or  ancestry,  then  Jack  Burns 
work  on  this  earth  will  not  have  bep<i 
in  vain. 

They  called  John  Burns  "Stone  Face." 
He  seldom  smiled.  His  physical  bearira 
made  him  ramrod  and  inflexible.  And 
he  had  many  enemies.  Tliose  of  us  who 
knew  him  well,  however,  knew  that  "the 
old  man,"  as  we  affectoinately  called 
him,  had  a  soft  and  loving  heart,  a 
marvelous  and  enchanting  sense  cf 
liumor,  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  warm 
smile  that  would  often  melt  that  "Stone 
Face."  Tlris  other  John  Burns  deserves 
equal  tribute:  The  devout  Cathohc,  de- 
voted husband,  proud  father,  delighted 
grandfather,  delightful  companion,  and 
loyal  friend. 

His  inspiration  was  drawn  from  our 
two  great  Hawaiian  heroes.  King  Ka- 
mehameha  in  and  Father  Demien,  and 
he  quoted  them  often.  Given  his  great 
accomplislunents  and  his  visionary  leg- 
acy in  word  and  deed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  future  statesmen  will  add 
the  name  of  John  Burns  to  complete  a 
heroic  trinity. 

His  convictions  were  sustained  end 
strengthened  by  a  remarkable  •woman — 
patient,  gracious,  courageous,  and  saini  - 
ly — his  lovely  and  loving  wife,  Beatrice. 

Bea  was  a  source  of  encouragement 
even  in  the  darkest  moments.  Without 
Bea.  Hawaii  might  not  have  had  John 
A.  Burns,  Sr.,  to  lead  us  to  Statehood 
and  to  serve  as  our  Governor  for  12 
years.  With  Bea,  John  Bums  found  a 
tower  of  strength  to  travel  together  w  ith 
from  political  obscurity  to  gi'eatness. 

Hawaii  is  forever  in  their  debt. 

Jack  Bums  now  lies  in  a  quiet  grave 
in  the  Punchbowl  Cemetery  alongside 
13,000  other  Hawaii  veterans  who  died 
in  the  service  of  their  State  and  coun- 
try. John  Burns  lived  for  40  years  in 
the  semce  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  and 
our  Nation.  Without  him,  social  prog- 
re.ss  will  continue,  our  economy  will 
grow,  politics  will  go  on.  but  it  will 
not  be  quite  the  same.  We  miss  yoa 
aire  any.  Dear  Jack. 


JGl'^T  TAX  RETURN  OF  SENATOR 
.\ND  MRS,  WEICKER 

Mr,  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  tiie 
interest  of  full  financial  disclosure,  I. 
once  again,  ask  unanimous  consent  thi't 
the  joint  tax  return  of  my  wife  and  my- 
self for  1974  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tax  re- 
turn was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.    iNDrv'iDUAL   Income   Tax    Return,    1974 

Name:  Lowell  P.  and  Marie  L.  Welcker,  Jr  , 
Round  Hill  Rd  ,  Greenwich  Ct.,  Falrfiela, 
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Occ'ipation:  US   ."VTrator  snd  homf maker 

ExemptloTM    YoorwH  an4  Sponse.  3. 

Fimt  naanarn  of  your  depeadent  chtldreB 
v.'ho  lived  wltii  you:  Sco't.  Oray.  and  Brian. 
Hi»Qchl.  :'.. 

Total  excoaptioiLi  cU.uied.  5. 

9  Wagpi.  salaries,  tips.  H:.ci  other  cai- 
pioyee  conipen.siUion.  $42,600. 

ICa.  Dividends  ?7.4,32.  le.ss  excIiLSlon  $200. 
hiilance  S7.2H2 

11  Interest  i!><X)iiir.  |i2.,'57a 

12  Income  other  tiiau  \*::':e^.  dlvtdenrts, 
and   irterest,  »18.543. 

13  Total.  *70^d. 

14  Ad;Ufttme  iU  lo  tii«on>».  $3  213. 

15  Subtract  Hue  !4  Troia  Ime  13.  $67,C40. 

16  Tax.   $3,244. 

IB     Income  tax.  59.244. 

19  Other   taxes.   $1,013 

20  Totjil.  $10,287 

21a  Total  Federal  iiicoiue  t.'t  uithheld, 
tlO.VJS. 

22     ToUJ.  »10.7*3 

24  If  lin«  22  .3  liirger  ih.iii  iiae  20,  eater 
ajnaouut  overpaid .  $50u. 

2.';  A:nouiit  ot  iUie  L'l  \.o  be  refunded  to 
Jim.  $5iC. 

Lowell  P    Wkickek.  Jr  .  4    13/T5. 
Mabik  L.  Weickek.  4,  13  75. 
Prrparers    slgULituri       Wcii'.dleck    i:     Ca, 
C.P.A  ".s.  Greenwich.  Conn. 

INCOME     OTHER     Tll\N     WAGKS.     DIVUiLl-TD?;,     AND 
rSTTBTS-t 

2!)  Net  y.\ln  or  flissT  from  sale  or  e.t- 
chHiKe  of  capltil  assets  (attach  Schedule 
Dl,  ($1.0001 

31  Pem^twts,  annuttlew,  r*i>t;.  rnyalttPH, 
partnerships.  e«t»te«  or  truata.  cte^  t3JS03. 

37     OUier.  honorarlea.  ekSJSO. 

■■it     Total.  •LB>U 

*ixrt7»T»iEirT3  TO  mc!)Sri: 

41     Employee  btistoes  expense.  t3.2I3. 

43  Total  ttdfustments,  *3  jl3. 

T.^X  CUMPUT.^TIilSir 

44  Adjusted  t'roa"i  Inconve.  $87.6+0 

45(a)     If  yon  ttcmize  dednctiona.  $30,500. 
48     Subtract  It'ie  45  Trom  line  44.  (37.140. 

47  Ualtlpty  total  number  of  eiBPniptlous 
claiaied  ou  Une  7.  by  ji750.  $3,730. 

48  Taxable   In.onie.  $33,390. 

OTILEIB  TAX£S 

55     a«lf-eBrjlovnKat   tax.   W.04a. 

MBBtCAL  Alio  Otii  Ikl.  FXfVMaES 

I     One  katf  9\5Q. 
Hi    Total  »150. 

TAXUI 

12  R«at  estate.  $5.ie». 

13  State  aad  local  gasolUie.  $110. 

14  Ocneral  sales.  $444. 

15  Personal  property.  $68. 

16  Other  Sates  tax.  auto.  *97. 

17  Total.  $5.B8S 

nvTEREST  rxTTtrsr 

18  Home  mortgage.  $7  J88. 

19  Other,  Putnam  Trnst  Co..  $3j!>41:  other 
mtges  and  k»H3.  $9,616:  Snam-e  charges,  $21; 
Union  Tr.  Ce.,  $135. 

20  Total  $18,032. 

CONTRIBCTRIUS 

2lrt     Cash    contrlbuuona    for    which    yau 
have  receipts,  canceled  checks,  etc  ,  $220. 
Round  Hill  Commtmtty  Church,  $200. 
22     Other  c«9la.  $1 49 
24     Total  contributions.  $569. 

anSCKLLANXOTTS  DeDrcTiow^ 

30  Tax  preparation,  $300. 

31  Safe  deposit  box.  $12. 

33     Other.  ln»«stment  fee.  $224. 

T/T7/A  Loirell  P.  Weteker  8-»-50,  P.'B'O 
looreii  P.  Weldcer.  Jr..  IS-6067903— deduc- 
Uckn.  $2,470. 

Safe  deposit  box.  $12. 

Unralmburaed  seoatorial  eKpansas.  $3,780. 

Si    Total.  $6307. 


si.-:hmaht  or  rreMtztx)  DEDt,'CTT'->rrs 

35  Total  medical  and  dental,  Jl,50. 

3«  Total  taxes.  95.882. 

37  Tot.il  Intere.st.  .Sia.Og:* 

38  Total  contrlbotJons.  $,V>» 
4D  Total  mlscelliineous.  $.5307. 
41  loiBl  d«l'icUori»,  iutO^iro. 


t"  rc:  no:: 
The  ClotM.ig  Exchans'e.  Oreeii.vl-:,  C.Min- 
try  Dav  S-hool.  srra*ef\:lly  a.-;in:;wledre3  your 
tix-aPl';ct;t>le  clonat.ons  cl.irm;  1S74  valued 
at  vl49. 

jES..ii.  p.  CiNVLHi,  Iren'iurcr. 
December  "8,  1974. 

i,:iICri,i.E  OF  tONCltEiilONAL  BKIilBURSEMtNTS 
Ai-D  EXPLIisL^; 

1974  rtKuLljur^c jieut  lor  cx'e!;  es  paid  in 
1L;73.  $678. 

Relm'jursement  ri.r  fir.n  !r!71  round  tr.p  to 
Wa.shln?^on    and    retnm,    $102 

KT>fn-f^«  na'd  and  relmbitrpi  in  1T74- 
Travel,  $2,590:  offk-e  expense.  $1,398;  total 
13  934. 

I  ess  cost  or  ItTing.  Washington ,  D.C  $3,000. 

Expenses  paid  In  11*74  to  bt  reimbursed  In 

197.1.  u-avel  ($J6a)  and  office  expen.se 
(»327).  *J9a. 

E:.->eu6LS  ui  ex  e  -i  of  rolmburoenient. 
.$3.21.!. 

Mi-?rI>Rnet)n.<;:  E  nerTalnment  nf  con,-;tt- 
t;!fnt!<.  .*2,374.  ortier  bii>>tne«.s  «^p^n>«'-'  «-Sl,s- 
t.jtal.  «2.7»8. 

CntTIFr"ATK 

I  herehv  certtfy  that  I  Wivs  In  a  tr.^vet  .■=tatn.'» 
in  the  WasblBgton  are.v.  away  from  homo, 
m  V  e  pertormanae  of  my  official  dutle.i  as  a 
Member  ol  CaKgre-.d  for  23^  days  during  the 
tii^bU-  year  of  1974.  aiid  my  deductible  liv- 
ing e\p«.:i.se»  while  In  such  travel  status 
anioui.ted  to  T'1.000.00. 

LowET.r.  P.  Wn-KFR.  Jr  . 

U.S.  Senator. 

OTTtDrXD   I?CC'OME 

f Write  m).  (W).  (,T),  for  .'-ock  held  by 
hii.sbind,  wife,  or  Jolntlv  ) 

W   7.:\p:ir%  Corp..  .1i71." 

W.  .S<inthl»nd  Corp..  ».■>. 

H.  Ehrenretch  Photo  Opt.,  $9. 

H.  I.B.AI..  $1$. 

J,  Dividends  from  trusM,  $6,027. 

H.  W.  Ventures.  $62. 

VV.  Block  Drug.  $101. 

W,  Qartinckel.  Brooks  Bros.,  MiUer  Si 
Rhoads.  $120. 

W.  Heublrtn.  Inc..  $180. 

H.  Friendly  Ice  Cream,  $17. 

W,  Friendly  Ice  Cream,  $13. 

H.  MsuTland  Cup.  $98. 

H.  National  Air  Lines,  $96. 

H.  Sc  udder  couunon  stk..  $2S. 

H.  Block  Drug.  $177. 

H.  Pac  Pwr.  &  Light.  $11X 

H.  Colonial  Peiin.  Group,  $33. 

W.  Amer.  Express.  $55. 

\V,  General  Signal,  $58. 

H,  Merck  Sc  Co.,  $59. 

W.  Amer.  Brands.  $256. 

H.  Hewlett  Packard.  $10. 

H.  Mesa  Petroleum.  $1. 

2     Total.  $7,533. 

4  Nontaxable  dlstrlbutious.  $101. 

5  Total.  $101. 

6  Dividends  before  exclu.-tlon,  $7,132. 

LNTESEST    INCOME 

Ara  Services.  i%  'r,-.  6;  15/96.  $93. 
Interest  from  trusts.  $1,756. 
Putnam  Trust  Co.,  $29. 
Putnam  Trust  Co  .  $26. 
Heubleln,  Inc.  41^.  $180. 
Heubieln.  Inc.,  4';,.  .$135. 
Maryland  Cup.  5'i,  1994.  $350. 
8     Total  Interest  Income,  $2,578. 
Shobt-tkim  Caittal  Gains  and  LoesEs — 
ASSETS  HxLa  Wot  Mo«e  Than  6  Months 
a.  Kind  of  property  and  description, 
to.  Date  acquired  (Mo.,  day,  yr.). 


c.   Date  sold    (Mo.,  day,  yT.). 
d    Gross  sales  price. 

e   Cost  or  other  basts,  as  ad>usted  and  ex- 
peiii'S  of  Hale. 

i.  Gain  or  lloia)    (A  lea*  e). 
a.  15  SH.  Mesa  Fetroleu™ 
l>    l-lC-74. 
c   7   0-74. 

I.:.  :i77. 

e.  :532. 
f    il!355j. 

a.  10  SH  .\fe<=:i  Petroleum. 

b.  2  8-74. 

c.  7-9  74. 

d.  5118. 

e.  f  J15. 

f.  i»li>7). 

.1   35  SH,  Ehreureich. 
b  3  20-74. 
.-.  ;»   12-74. 
d   'MfiO. 

e.  g^ert. 

f.  ($230). 

a  40  SH.  Ehrenrtdch. 
b  4  17  74. 
(■   !>-12-7'. 
a   .  184. 

f.  :.4;2. 

f.  ($258). 

H   25  SH   Ehrcnrelch. 

b   7   l»-74. 

c  »- 12-74. 

d.  $115. 

e.  $206. 
t.  ($91). 

2  Euu-r  your  siiare  of  net  short-term  gain 
ur  (loiS)  Irotii  partaeralilpa  and  flduciaxies. 
t,«o:?). 

3  Eater  net  gain  or  (loss).  ($1,183). 

5     Net  short-term  gain  or  (loss),  ($1,183). 
I,v>N-f;-TERM  Capital  Gains  and  Losers — As- 
STTs  Hkld  More  Than  6  Months 

a.  25  SH.  Me.'^a  Petroleum. 

b.  12-13  73. 

c.  7  9-74. 

d.  »294. 
C.  $930. 

f.  ($636). 

a.  200  SH.  Block  Drug. 

b.  1-26-7J. 

c.  9-12-74. 

d.  $1,376. 

e.  $4,900. 

f.  (»3.524). 

a  100  SH,  Blr>ck  Drwg. 

b.  3-9-T3. 

c.  0-12-74. 

d.  $686. 

e.  $2,7»0. 

f.  ($2,012). 

a.  ""T  SH.  Block  Drug. 

b.  8-24-73. 

c.  9-12-74. 
d  $342. 

e.  $755. 

f.  ($413). 

a.  300  SH.  Block  Drag. 

b.  l-2$-73. 

c.  9-16-74. 

d.  ;  1.400. 

e.  $4,900. 

t.  ($3,500). 

9  Enter  your  share  of  net  long-term  gain 
or  (loss)  from  partnershlpe  and  fiduciaries 
($1,230). 

U  Netgalnor  (loes)  (11.315). 

12(b)  Long-term  capital  loss  carryover 
attributable  to  years  beginning  after  1969 
($2,373). 

13  Net  Lo!ig-term  gain  or  (lost;)    ($13,388). 

SIJMMAAV 

14  Combine  the  amounts  shown  on  lines 
5  and  13.  and  ent«r  the  net  gain  or  loss 
I'.crB  ($14,871). 

16(a)  )(U1)  50%  of  amoimt  on  line  13 
(*8.027). 

16(b)  OU)  Taxable  Income,  88  ad)u9ted 
($1,000), 


April 


!'■ 


4, 


1975 
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CAPITAL    LOSS    CARRYOVER 

Section  A. — Short-term  capital  loss  carryover 

1  Enter  loss  shown  oti  your  1973  Schedule 
D  ($517). 

3  Reduce  any  less  on  line  1  ($517) . 

4  Enter  amount  shown  on  your  1973  Form 
J040,  line  29  ($1,000). 

5  EiUer  smaller  of  line  3  or  4  ($517) . 
Section  B. — Long-term  capital  loss  carryoicr 

7  Line  4  le.ss  line  5  ( $483 ) . 

8.  Enter  loss  from  your  1973  Schedule  D 
i,W.339). 

10  Reduce  any  los,5  on  line  8   ($3,339). 

11  Multiply  amount  on  line  7  by  2 
(*966). 

12  Excess  of  line  10  over  amount  v:\  line 
11  ($2,373). 

I>:COME  OR  lOSSKS  fROJI  PARTNERSHIPS,  ESrATFS 
OR  TRUSTS,    SMALL   BUSINESS   CORPORATIONS 

Colony  Beach — tennis,  partnership,  loss, 
$2,367. 

Schedule  attached,  eftale  or  Irnst,  income, 
$2,819. 

W.  Ventures,  partnership,  income.  .$100. 

2  Income  or  ( loss) ,  $2,593. 

SCHEDUIi;  B  AND  SCHEDULE  f 

F  B  O    Mary    H.    Paulsen    et    al..    No. 
(J083706,  Part  II.  $14. 

F  B,  O    Lowell    P.    Weicl.er.    .Jr.,    No. 
ti083709.  Part  I,  $2,108;  Part  II.  $1,742. 

P/B,0   Mary   H.    Paulsen    et    al.,   No. 
P083727,  Part  I,  $2,000. 

P/B,'0   Mary    H.    Paulsen    et    al..    No. 
602950,  Part  I,  $1,338;   Part  III,  $2,481, 

P/B/O  Marie  Welcker,  No.  04-6007191.  Part 
T.  $581;  Part  III,  $358. 

Total  of  Part  I,  $6,027. 

Total  of  Part  II,  $1,756. 

Total  of  Part  III.  $2,8)9. 

lOMPUTATION  OF  NET  KARIIINGS  FROM 
NONFAHM  SFLF-EMPLOYMENT 

5(e)      Other,  Honoraria.  $16,950. 
C     Total,  $16,950. 

8  Adjusted  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from 
nonfarm  self-employment,  $16,950. 

9(a)  Maximum  amount  reportable,  tin- 
der both  optional  meihod.s  combined  ( farm 
and  nonfarm) ,  $1,600.  . 

12(b)      From  nonfarm,  $1G,950,  I 

13  Total  net  earnings,  $16,950. 

14  Tlie  largest  amount  of  combined 
wages  and  self -employment  earnings  sub- 
ject to  social  security  tax  for  1974  is  $13,200. 

16  Balance,  $13,200. 

17  Self-employment  income,  $13,200. 

18  If  line  17  is  $13,200,  enter  $1,042.80; 
If  less,  multiply  the  amount  on  line  17  by 
.079,  $1,043. 

20     Self-employment  tax,  $1,043. 


13- 
13- 

13- 

13- 


MORTGAGING  OUR  FUTURE   WITH 
WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  every 
American  alive  in  1969  will  spend  1  year 
of  his  life  working  to  pay  with  his  or  her 
taxes  for  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  David  Nyhan  of  the  Boston 
Globe  in  a  March  30  article  entitled, 
"Indochina  Cost  Still  Rising."  Nyhan 
di.scusses  the  work  of  private  econo- 
mists who  have  sought  to  discover  the 
tme  burden  of  the  war — a  figure  weU  be- 
yond the  $150  billion  figure  frequently 
quoted  as  the  extent  of  our  financial 
less. 

In  fact,  the  real  cost  goes  much  higher. 
Prof.  James  Clayton  of  the  University  of 
Utah  4  years  ago  estimated  the  cost  at 
$352  billion,  but  an  economist  at  Buck- 
nell,  Tom  Riddell,  2  years  ago  set  the 
figure  at  $676  billion.  Prof.  Dennis 
Mueller  at  Cornell  5  years  ago  estimated 
the  eventual  cost  at  $900  billion,  includ- 


ing veterans'  benefits,  servicing  of  the 
war  debt,  and  derivative  social  expenses 
at  home.  And  this  takes  into  account 
only  the  financial  burden  to  ourselves, 
not  the  human  cost. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  Senate, 
not  that  we  might  look  back  and  lament 
but  that  we  might  learn  for  the  future. 
At  the  very  minimum,  let  us  recognize 
that  the  cost  of  war  far  exceeds  its  im- 
mediate burden.  More  important,  let  us 
resolve  to  establish  and  maintain  a  for- 
eign policy  in  the  future,  which  avoids 
warfare  in  distant  places  um-elated  to 
our  real  national  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  David 
Nylian's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows : 

I  From  tlie  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  30, 1975 1 

Indochina  Cost  Still  Rising 

(By  David  Nyhan) 

Washington. — The  government  has  iievrr 
really  wanted  to  figure  out  how  much  the 
war  in  Indochina  ultimately  will  cost— but 
it  certainly  will  be  more  than  the  average 
taxpayer  ever  expected. 

Roughly  $150  billion  has  been  spent  al- 
ready In  the  US  effort  to  shore  up  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Thailand.  But 
that  is  only  a  down  payment. 

Wars  are  heavily  mortgaged.  Veterans  ben- 
efits can  double  or  triple  original  costs,  and 
interest  on  the  debt  piles  up. 

The  most  conservative  estimate  on  the  ul- 
timate tax  dollar  cost  of  our  Involvement  In 
Indochina  is  more  than  $350  billion — almoet 
exactly  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget  this 
year. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  If  you  could  fig- 
ure accurately  all  the  tangible  costs  of  the 
war  to  US  citizens.  It  would  surpass  the  cur- 
rent Federal  debt  of  approximately  $500  bil- 
lion. Estimates,  all  made  by  private  econo- 
mists, range  up  to  $900  bUlion. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  what  this  maximum 
means  to  Individuals,  every  American  alive 
In  1969  will  spend  one  year  of  his  life  work- 
ing to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  what  It  means  to  us 
collectively.  It  has  been  further  calculated 
using  comparative  figures,  that  had  the  US 
chosen  not  to  fight  the  war  it  could  have 
paid  off  the  mortgage  on  every  home  in 
.'\merica  and  had  money  left  over. 

Prof.  James  L.  Clayton  of  the  University 
of  Utah  four  years  ago  pegged  the  ultimate 
cost  at  $352  billion,  a  figure  adopted  by  the 
US  government's  Statistical  Abstract. 

Tom  Riddell.  an  economics  instructor  at 
Buckuell,  estimated  two  years  ago  the  ulti- 
mate cost  would  be  $676  biUion  (The  Progres- 
sive magazine,  Oct.  1973). 

Prof.  Dennis  Mueller  of  Cornell  five  years 
ago  figured  the  eventual  cost  could  be  as 
much  as  $900  billion. 

The  main  reason  for  such  a  wide  dispar- 
ity is  deciding  what  kinds  of  costs  to  include. 
Both  Clayton  and  Riddell  said  In  telephone 
interviews  that  they  still  stand  by  their  esti- 
mates. 

The  government  can't  tell  who  Is  right.  But 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  war  is  going  to  be  so 
great  that  most  knowledgeable  people  In 
Washington  assvime  the  public  would  balk 
at  paying  any  more. 

No  President  has  even  gone  before  the 
public  to  estimate  what  the  war  would  even- 
tually cost  the  taxpayers.  If  any  of  the  five 
Presidents  who  have  presldeded  over  the  na- 
tion's Indochina  involvement  ever  ordered 
a  study  of  the  war's  cost,  he  kept  it  secret. 

It  seems  hicredible,  but  neither  has  any 
congressional  committee  ever  tried  to  offi- 
cially estimate  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  war, 
whose  massive  outlays  will  be  paid  off  by 
citizens  yet  unborn. 


Congress  routinely  funds  studies  of  the 
muting  habits  of  exotic  birds  and  thousiiiids 
of  otlier  obscure  topics,  but  the  most  con- 
troversial national  policy  since  the  Civil 
W.ir  was  entered  into  without  an  ultimate 
LOst  estimate  The  Congress  has  never  clio.st'U 
to  order  an  Tndochina  Impact  Slat*ment,' 
though  It  requires  envii'onmental  imjjact 
statements  and  inflation  impact  .statements 
with  regularity. 

UiiclD  ,Saine  v.ill  be  paying  out  ■.eteran.s 
bfiieUis  to  tlie  2.5  million  Americans  who 
served  ill  Indochina  and,  their  descendants, 
for  raoie  tlian  100  years.  And  these  benefits 
may  well  doiibie  or  triple  the  original  co.-t 
o!  tlje  war. 

Furthermore,  inierest  on  the  debt,  ::i  these 
;i)fl,',liona;y  decades,  will  piie  on  another  20 
u>  40  percent,  maybe  more.  The  Pentagon 
ii.ts  luei'alj"  millions  of  statistics,  but  no 
one  111  the  Pentagon  says,  for  public  cui,- 
siiniption,  Uiat  he  knows  what  the  war  lias 
cost. 

'  To  date,  there  has  been  no  official  ..tudy 
of  the  long-range  costs  of  the  Vietnam':  coi.- 
fhrt."  the  Library  of  Congress  reported  Uvst 
yctv. 

At  Ir,-.;:  one  President  deliberately  detf  i.ed 
his  own  budget  advisers  so  as  not  to  jeop- 
ardize his  programs.  Lyndon  Johnson  told 
tlie  military  in  1966  to  go  ahead  with  their 
escalation  plans,  yet  held  back  those  costs 
from  his  economic  advisors.  Johnson  did  not 
want  a  tax  lilke  at  that  time,  feelin<;  it  v.o'ild 
endanger  his  i^reat  Society  programs  He  •  ri>-d 
to  have  both  guns  and  butter. 

Each  House  and  Senate  committee  charord 
with  overseeing  particular  aspects  of  the 
cost — military,  foreign  relations,  veterans  af- 
fairs— keeps  a  different  set  of  books. 

The  State  Dept.'s  Southeast  Asia  desk  v^.jW 
The  Globe's  questions  over  the  phone,  but 
never  called  back  with  any  kind  of  an  wers. 

The  Pentagon's  public  affairs  office  :s  po- 
lite and  helpful,  and  provides  a  sheer  of 
expenses  for  1965-1974  that  totals  $140  bil- 
lion, but  notes  that  $29  billion  of  iliat 
wotild  have  been  spent  for  training  and  piac- 
tice  ammunition  even  if  there  were  no  war. 

The  House  military  appropriations  suh^-nni- 
nittee  says  it  Just  can't  tell  how  mtich  the 
war  has  cost. 

A  visit  to  that  panel's  basement  office  i)t 
the  Capitol,  which  has  safes  to  protect  se- 
cret documents  and  copies  of  dociunents  la- 
belled "SECRErr,"  turned  up  a  staff  member 
who  plucked  a  bulging  folder  from  a  filing 
cabinet. 

But  the  folder  Iteld  no  total  for  what's  bee:i 
spent  so  far. 

"When  you  get  it  all  figured  out,  let  me 
know,"  said  the  staffer,  "I  don't  know  why 
we  don't  have  that  figure.  It's  hard  to  get 
a  handle  on.  I  guess  when  they  first  got  into 
this  thing,  there  was  some  sloppy  bookkeeu- 
ing." 

There  seems  little  question  of  that;  Presi- 
dent Ford  angrily  refeiTed  to  it  as  "very 
sloppy  bookkeeping,"  at  a  news  conference 
after  the  Pentagon  explained  that  a  "clerical 
error"  had  been  discovered  to  provide  Cam- 
bodia with  $21  mlUlon  more  military  aid  at 
the  very  time  Congress  was  refusing  to  vote 
the  $222  million  the  Administration  wa."; 
.seeking. 

Prof.  Clayton  warned  six  years  ago  that 
war  debts  pile  up  like  an  avalanche.  "Unless 
we  drastically  reverse  this  trend  and  signifi- 
cantly reduce  our  current  military  expendi- 
tures, war  will  soon  be  simply  too  expensive 
to  contemplate  and  governments  too  cimi- 
bersome  to  endure,"  he  wrote  then. 

The  average  man  simply  cannot  compre- 
hend the  magnitude  of  the  figures  involved 
in  citing  war  costs,  he  said.  Taking  jtist  the 
decade  of  the  '60s,  he  said : 

"The  war  in  Vietnam  has  cost  10  times 
more  than  Medicare  and  medical  assistance, 
14  times  more  than  support  for  all  levels  of 
education,  and  50  times  more  than  was  spent 
for  housing  and  community  development. 
We  have  spent  several  thnes  more  money  on 
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Vlpinr'in  !n  10  ypT-a  n-.an  we  ha'.e  !>p«'nt  In 
o'lr  entire  history  for  puMIe  hV/her  ed'ra- 
tlon  or  for  police  protection 

"Put  nnother  w;^.v.  the  w<<r  has  rost  us 
more  th.-m  tme-foxir  ij  of  the  value  ff  cur- 
rent pi-rsfmal  fli.'anci.i!  a-^e**  of  oil  r.vin" 
AtTfrrirans.  a  thlr^l  fiJiatn  a«  mv<  ti  a.s  all  oiit- 
staiidiMtj  home  nu>rtijfif;es.  aid  eu^n  t lilies 
the  totul  VS  money  nov  in  oiT'Hiatlon." 
Or  uiiother  u!;e.- . 

"The  impai.t  of  Vietnam  is  >o  st'-;Mltir  rsicl 
dlfTiisc;  that  no  adequate  calculation  of  all 
the  political,  ?or!r.>io(,d~:il  and  economic  cost's 
can  be  made,"  con  1'  ded  Prof.  Dennis  Muel- 
ler uf  Cornell.  v.-ritmR  In  1970 

Usi-;^  an  estimated  total  of  ^'JOO  billion, 
he  f',iind  that  "E.ery  AmerUaii  .illve  in  lOfiO 
will  -pond  apiToxhnatcly  on':?  yr;,r  of  hli  life 
working  to  pay  the  toFt  of  t'le  Vlelnnni 
^^ar." 

RiUrt^li's  1973  Estimate  of  $"576  billion  w:\>. 
at  the  time  one-hilf  the  output  of  the 
American  economy  He  Eyured  many  more 
costs  f;an  did  Clavton.  esrimatlng.  tor  tn- 
stani-e.  that  the  US  would  pour  some  ilO 
billion   m   aid   Into   Indochina   ihronnh   the 

The  VA  cstlma'p  it,  will  have  paid  $33  bil- 
lion m  benefits  to  Vletuani  veterans  by  the 
end  of  1980.  and  that  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  adnilnNti-rin^  the  hundreds  of  pro- 
graam.  The  blgi't.-'  lums  througji  1980  vviU 
be  edtiiation  ijranLs.  .n  S13  billlun.  and  d:- 
it.-t  payments,  at  $0  5  bUlioji. 

Piiviuents  to  vetcra!i.s  dout  pt-ak  uiUtl  40 
or  C)  veais  after  the  war  in  whi.  h  thcv 
served,  lu  it.me  ciiaos.  Its  t  .tixu.ived  In  go-. - 
ernment  charts  that  veterans  benefits  stem- 
ming from  the  Vletiuiin  v.ar  will  eventually 
surp;i.ss  the  cost  or"  the  war  it.>elf.  and  pos- 
sibly be  ihiee  tlm.-s  is  much.  Wo: Id  VV.-xr  11, 
for  ijiitiuice.  wul  cost  alighUy  inoie  ai  bene- 
fits paymeiits  than  it  cost  to  wa^e  Uie  war. 

The  Veterans  .\c;:jii»!l.itri*tiou.  iii  respon.s*' 
to  a  queiy  from  P.ep.  Margar«:t  Kcckler  (R- 
Mas>  I.  a  member  of  th^  Vetunins  .A.fali^ 
Committee.  coikUi  led  tint  in  the  next 
quartti -century,  ending  Ui  the  veir  2000.  It 
A  ill  have  spent  i.i75  bilUuu  on  all  veteran  > 
proi;i  .iUd--not  ju<;.  tho,-e  fo;  Vietuaisi  vet- 
erans. Tlie  V.\  cl.un.-  It  cannoi  ...piTuU-  ou' 
hoTV  much  wU!  be  ■  .jtiu  m  that  uaie  for  Viat- 
natu  era  ■■  t  '..erani  ah  ue.  Tho  agency  cant  tell 
Just  ho.v  majiy  will  get  sick,  how  many  will 
actu:jllv  buy  homes  v.iih  VA  mortgages,  or 
how  m:iny  will  take  advar.tase  of  e:;uca- 
tiotinl  grants,  it  s:iv3 

Regaraless.  veterans  bei.ehLii  will  be  enor- 
mously expensive.  Not  even  the  bitlereat  war 
tritici  quedUou  tue  fairness  ot  paycjy  Iho  e 
who  bore  the  burden. 

Vttr-rani'  benehta  from  the  World  War  I 
pcii^a  c^st  nearly  three  times  ao  much  as 
that  V.1LI  itself  cot  liie  government.  .\nd  for 
the  S;,aiilsh-Ameriran  wa',  Uncle  Sam  spent 
15  till. 63  the  vvari  origiiu»l  t  a.i  ou  veterans' 
bene;.t.i. 

Wais  have  an  ecou:nnia  dyiiamic  all  their 
ov^a.  lua.-iiiju  over  the  decAdi^  distorts  tUo 
stallsLlcii. 

For  insiiiace.  the  American  Revolution  wa.s 
a  relative  bargain.  It  corit  ihe  13  colonies 
about  $100  mililoii— jail  half  liie  amount 
Coiur*'.-;.,  had  »  t,  ;i..,ije  for  the  celebraUou 
of  the  nations  2U01U  buthday  next  s-ear.. 

Tlie  '.aUniat*:  jyta'.ist.c  of  any  war  Is  hot  Ui 
aoU.*r  cost,  but  the  toll  in  human  liie 
The  goverumeat  e^tuiiitei  i.i..t  m  tl-.*  last 
12  years  lu  South  Viei  nam  al.jue.  ^iie  uul- 
Uoii  of  tlie  ••enemy"  were  kUled.  and  ueirl" 
a  (lu.irter-mllLion  South  Vietuair.e.se  bt>ldierj. 
Ur.  B.irry  Blechmau.  a  senior  fcl.ov/  in  f,.r- 
eifcU  policy  at  the  B*oolLlu>4i  lusUUiWon. 
aoseooed  the  cost  of  tiie  war  this  way: 

•'The  real  cost,  the  moat  daunugiii^  coats, 
are  not  quautlflablt;— tbey  are  Uie  (Elects  on 
attitude*  here  in  tui*  country,  on  our  con- 
ceptiou.s.  and  Out  eile<t  these  will  have  on 
our  policies.  We  have  a  whole  generation  o; 
(youu^l  people  who  ml.triuit  the  govern - 
n-ent.  who  won^t  have  jrytiu:,g  to  do  wUh 
the  ^  i.»  rument. 
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'•We  miwht  have  Just  seen  one  effect  lu 
fhe  breakdOB'n  in  the  Middle  East  peace 
negotiations,  wliere  neither  oide,  particularly 
the  Iti-aehs  was  willing  to  make  iieeessaiy 
coiice.sslon.i  I  think  fhe  I&raehs  might  have 
l)»eii  allected  by  seeing  what  happened  to  In- 
dochina, and  feel  they  can't  rciKy  rely  on 
nvr  guars nti  e.s. 

"71iat  K  not  I-)  .stiy  that  I  i.ellcve  in  the 
doniU\o  theory.  The  problem  there  flndo- 
rhlnaj  ;s  that  we  made  absurd  commitments 
to  the  losing  side  i:-.  a  ro^iioti  i>i  \eiv  little 
le.il  m.  erest  to  us.  ' 

Bui  KlUdell  figured  hi  e-.tlmaies  of  the 
liAit  pi  duciioii  cf  CIs  who  died  there,  ar.d 
same  70,000  draft  evaders  or  deserters  lie 
beileied  vent  into  exile:  he  fUv-ired  527  bil- 
lion, f  r  In.stance,  would  be  the  ultiii.Hte  cu  : 
fo  the  t.TXp:ivers  (T  lC'),0iiO  dnts-tiddlcted 
Vifctnatis  ve;  crana  who  ;' ould  commit  crimes 
and  require  rehabilitation  as  a  vedult  of  ad- 
cucrlcns  they  uoqtiued   In  Soulhea.st  Asia. 

Outljj's  that  may  have  looked  rca.onable 
to  some  at  the  time  ^ometimi  s  loom  lar^-er 
m  leUospecr.  Betv.een  lf)66  and  l'»72,  U.S 
f' rcps  ba.ed  In  Indochlaa  used  up  LiJ7  mil- 
lion barrels  of  fuel,  not  even  coantUig  Jet 
luel  for  the  Bo2  bombers  l^a.sed  v.u  Guam,  or 
the  lutl  used  to  ship  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion aci.s.-*  the  Pacific.  ThL.-,e  327  million 
barrels  would  be  enough  to  heat  and  provide 
electricity  to  every  home,  oftice  and  factor.\ 
in  New  England  tins  year. 

Individual  congressmen  tried,  without 
much  succe^.t.  to  call  their  c^ileaguc j  to  ac- 
count on  the  wars  cost.  F  jrmer  Sen.  J.  Wil- 
liam Fuionght  (D-Ark.)  used  to  grill  Ad- 
mi:i;.-'r.itr.n  spike^men  c.-.Ued  before  bis 
.Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Sen 
Ocorge  .McO>.veru  (D-S.D.  i  won  the  last  Dem- 
oor.vt.c  presidential  nomination  by  fading 
opposition  to  tlie  war  and  Semite  Majorit.v 
Leaicr  Miko  M.ari-.lifld  (l.>-Mont.)  .still  keeps 
111  his  ucsk  en  ti.e  Senate  tlocr  a  copy  ni 
Clpyti.n-:,  project  ion.'*,  whpping  It  out  lor  use 
m  <iel)i'oe  as  t  .'e  Oceanian  an.  es. 

lu  ci*i,  about  .■fi25,o(jO  a  ye,.r  In  l!'ti7  t<> 
suppci^  just  one  Oi  i;\  Vietnam,  the  Do- 
Jcns;'  D'.pi.  estima  ;,-J  at  that  t.me. 

Pigurinir  that  tiie  56.0tO  GI.s  who  dii-d 
ther  wouid  ii;;ve  eai  .ed  an  averaije  oi  $10.- 
000  B  year  apiece  m  19-;o  dollars  over  their 
n  i.'na!  laetinoes,  t.ie  nmicii  lobt  more  than 
♦  lu  huliou  in  future  pro'-hic  uve  capacity. 

For  the  year  Il'tia.  when  $27  bUllon  was 
•spcn;  i.n  \ietnam.  if  that  money  had  been 
put  to  SocuU  Security  benetiUi  every  Social 
Sontriiv  check  in  the  coun:.-T  (.uid  havt^ 
n.Li.  i.'i. reaaed  by  60  percent. 

A  book  titled  'Pcntaeon  C;>pltali  m"  Ofcti- 
mated  i:i  1970  that  the  cost  at  ihPt  time  of 
waging  the  war  for  Just  one  month  eould 
liave  paid  for  the  complete  frainin-r  of  lOO- 
OUO  .scientuis.  ended  hunger  for  10  mflllon 
underfetl  Americiir:^,  paid  the  full  year's  cosi 
of  state  and  local  p..lice  for  tho  w.iolc  conn- 
try,  ,i::ci  ,n  u:'. 

Writing  in  1970,  Prof  o«ry  BIckel  of  Oor- 
nell  e.stimated  the  tofal  w;«r  roi^t  nt  »140 
billion  up  to  thiU  point. 

"TTiat'^  about  *:?.800  worth  cf  de  Iructlci 
for  fvery  rnar>,  r-oman  ond  child  In  Viet- 
nam—north and  south;  each  Vietnamese 
killed  by  US  tiction  hn.s  co.<!t  us  about  $400,- 
OCO;  nt.r  '.otal  of  bombs  and  otl  er  orduaiu'p 
^•■Kpeuded  Ixna  no*  amounted  to  12  tons  per 
aro.  surpa.-ising  all  the  explosives  used  by 
Allied  lurces  in  World  War  H." 

Vietnvm 

lln  billions  of  dollars  J 

fi'iunk'i J     ;, 

Elsenhower j   g 

Kennedy   ".1  15 
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Souive:  Stfttinrical  Abstract  or  the  UniUd 
Stales. 


F-MLUKE  TO  RATIFY  GENOCmE 
CONVENTION— IMPEDIMENT  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Genocide  Convention  was  submitted  to 
ihe  S-i'.ate  lor  mtificatiori  over  25  year.s 
i'.to.  It  h.^s  been  endorsed  by  numerous 
relh;ious.  civic,  and  le^'al  organizations, 
MiPiiorua  by  •.fcceeding  administrations' 
and  ratified  by  87  nations — our  ;illie:s 
iiiiu  !'.ei!-;lihois  ir.  :ii.  increasingly  interde- 
Ijendcnt  r.orld  rommimity.  Yet  the  Sen- 
nto  h;i.<?  repeatedly  failed  to  take  actitn 
en  the  uhitter. 

Our  faihire  to  :..ct  is  net  only  embar- 
la.ssiu;;  'o  U.S  and  puzzling  to  our  neigh- 
bors; it  is  a  continuing  impediment  to  e.\- 
i..'iKihiK  iLtrmoniou-s  couiieration  through 
the  rule  of  law  to  the  global  community. 
Any  incabures  wo  hope  to  promote  in  any 
world  lorum  are  open  to  quenion  by  oth- 
er nation.';,  .since  thoi^e  nations  have  no 
uav  ol  knowin!!  if  we  will  ultima telv  sub- 
scribe to  those  measures.  Until  the  Son- 
ate  ratifies  the  Genocide  Convention,  na- 
tions will  have  reason  to  doubt  our  true 
intentions. 

Ratification  of  this  treaty  will  afSrni 
our  p  jsition  agaii-t  genocide  among  oth- 
er nations  and  show  then  that  the 
United  States  unequivocally  embraces 
tlie  prnciples  embodied  in  the  Genocide 
Conv'.iii  ion. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FORESIGHT 

Mr  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President 
one  \  ilal  attribute  of  leadership  is  fore- 
5:ight.  It  Is  a  product  of  appreciation  for 
hisloiy,  understtnding  of  human  nature, 
and  a  sense  of  our  national  purpose. 

Fuiesight  la  a  precious  attribute  in  the 
best  of  times.  But.  in  recent  years.  It 
;cfcms  almost  to  have  disappeared. 

Thankfully,  there  have  been  those  in 
the  past  with  sulflclent  courage  to  warn 
us  nf  impending  folly.  As  an  example,  in 
this  time  of  national  turmoil  over  'com- 
mitments." I  commend  the  following  re- 
ma  iks  to  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow 
citizens: 

A  wecfe  f.;.'o  I  ppoke  eiTiphatlcaUy.  but 
briefly,  aijainst  the  United  States  spndlnt; 
American  Gl'fi  into  the  mud  and  muck  of 
Indochina.  I  buggcbted  then  that  in  a  few 
Uuy.-i  I  would  present  furliitr  or^uments  tu 
support  my  position.  My  reason  then  and  my 
rea.scn  for  spea'Kitig  now  was  and  l.s  to  alert 
Ihe  American  people  vv'ith  reopect  to  the 
dangiio  faced  by  ihetr  .sons  and  their  econ- 
oaiy. 

Thi:i  present  cru.^ade  to  send  troops  to 
Indochina  with  it.-?  uncaJctUated  cost  for  an 
uacalcnilated  result,  is  tho  mo-it  foolhardy 
venture  in  all  Ainericiiu  history.  It  Ls  my 
gue.->s  that  i'.  wot.ld  n.ean.  ul  the  very  min- 
imum, 500,000  American  casu  iltles  and  a 
Ter>-  naalmttm  of  $100  billion  of  borrowed 
money. 

Hve  bundled  thousand  American  casual- 
ties is  a  »taggerlnt<  contrJbuclon  to  ask  Amer- 
ican mothers  to  make  for  an  tmcalculated 
risk,  'ihjit  tact  alone  6liould  sober  our  re- 
.'pon-ib'f!  leidiTs.  But  $100  billion  of  addi- 
tional boiioweU  rnoiiey  mcars  for  America  a 
25-cent  dollar  Instead  of  our  present  50-cjnt 
dollar  and  an  economy  so  weak  that  it  can 
no  lontjer  ijive  leadership  'o  a  di'=traught 
world  or  resist  communism  at  home  and 
abrottd. 

Such  a  w«r  could  last  10  years,  or  It  could 
touch  oil  ;aui  bpawu  a  world  war  which  would 
liavfc  to  bt>  fought  for  100  years  vwthout  vtc- 
tO!,','.   Tl   (.irila   dv.v?   the   hrfu-n    and   Malivy 
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races  into  the  arms  of  the  Coinmunitls  In 
li,  solid  front  against  the  v,hite  race  in  a 
death  .<:*ruggle.  which  eventually  would  de- 
-tioy  all  clviUzatlon.  These  are  some  of  the 
un'  .vlciUated  risks  of  the  proposal  to  fight 
.i.  Indochina.  Let  them  be  calculated  before 
u-  move  civilization  one  small  step  closer  to 
■  lie  yawning  abyss  of  world  disaster.  To  drift, 
firiit.  driit.  drift  clo.-ier  and  ever  closer  to 
Uiis  flaming  caudle,  like  some  silly,  eii- 
liiiUited  moth.  Is  almost  too  fantastic  for 
iicmi'.n  minds  to  comtemplate. 

x:  viie  American  people  realised  the  iiear- 
i.ts.s  of  Aar  in  Indochliia.  they  would  rise  up 
:u  one  man  and  stop  It. 

-America  is  practically  laiaiilnioas  against 
^ending  soldiers  or  sailors  or  bombers  to  this 
wrii  in  the  jungles. 

la  November  of  1952,  I  heoi'd  E.  P.  Hoyt. 
[niblisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  in  an  eloquent 
address  to  the  Denver  Rotary  Club,  say  that; 
live  words  decided  the  election.  According  to 
.Mr.  Hoyt,  when  Catididate  Eisenhower  said 
in  the  campaign,  "I  will  go  to  Korea,"  the 
Democrats'  goose  was  cooked.  Tho  political 
liau.-.e  built  by  five  words  could  be  destroyed, 
in  ihe  t".vmkHng  of  an  eye,  by  these  five 
v>.)rds:  "Troops  will  go  to  Indocljinc." 

The  other  day  a  Senator  whoFe  sound 
Juolgment  I  respect  greatly  questioned 
whether  military  Inten'ontion  by  the  United 
States  In  Indochina  would  not  give  Red 
China  the  exciLse  It  wants  also  to  Intervene. 
There  are  no  reasons  to  doiibt  that  very  re- 
sult. When  we  began  sending  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  war  supplies  to  the  French,  China 
began  sending  millions  of  dollars  In  war  sup- 
plies to  the  native  rebels,  not  as  gifts  but  In 
e.xchange  for  the  raw  materials  which  China 
needs  so  desperately.  Of  course,  our  troops 
wUl  be  more  than  matched  In  numbers  by 
their  troops.  Such  an  American-Chinese  war 
would  be  fought  not  lu  a  place  of  our  own 
choosing,  but  lu  Chhia's  backyard,  and  7,000 
miles  from  the  shoces  of  America.  Most  cer- 
tainly the  advantages  are  with  the  Commu- 
nists; the  disadvantages  with  us.  I  can  almost 
hear  the  chess-playing  experts  In  the  Krem- 
lin snickering  over  our  act  of  desperation  as 
a  wonderfiU  strategic  victory  should  be  com- 
mit American  soldiers  to  this  jungle  war  in 
support  of  white  man's  colonialism. 

A  few  hours  ago  the  President  said  in  Ken- 
tucky that  regardless  of  how  this  war  started. 
It  was  now  the  free  world  versus  communism. 
I  wish  it  were  that  simple,  and  that  there 
were  no  other  fundamental  contingencies.  It 
seenxs  to  me  we  must  be  realistic,  however, 
and  take  Into  account  the  original  causes  of 
the  rebellion  in  Indochina,  as  well  as  the  full 
impact  and  results  which  woiHd  follow  our 
hiterventlon  In  this  uprising  cf  the  native 
population  against  French  rule. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  says  that  Senator  life- 
Car  thy  thinks  every  critic  Is  a  Communist, 
lu  world  affairs,  our  diplomats  seem  also  to 
be  making  that  basic  McCarUiy  error. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  sought  to  ar- 
rive at  some  positive  conclusion  about  the 
Indochina  Issues,  and.  In  all  honesty,  I  am 
unable  to  support  the  belief  that  the  pres- 
ent conflict  between  the  French-stipported 
Vietnam  and  the  rebel  Viet  Mhih  is,  in  truth, 
a  war  of  the  iorces  of  freedom,  ou  the  one 
hand,  aiid  the  forces  of  communism  on  the 
'■li.cr  hand. 

Soviet  comn.-tiiism.  v  iiU  !•..-;  coiitf  mpt  for 
Ihe  rights  of  tiic  individual,  is  a  de.spicable 
tyranny.  Bv.t  it  Is  not  the  only  tjTaiiny.  Un- 
bridled imperialism,  the  law  of  the  jungle 
ihi'.t  -av.s  the  strong  shall  devour  the  weak, 
t-ic-  ■l.Hves"  shall  exploit  the  "have  nots,"  is 
liu  less  Ue.spotic,  no  Icbs  coiiiemptitjle.  is  ito 
loho  the  uncomproniising  enemy  of  our 
American  principles  of  liie,  liberty,  and  Uie 
pinsnit  of  happinf.-.,  ir,p,n  is  Soviet  coiii- 
iiijnism 

S<>  often  eausp^i  au'  cor.f\if:ed  by  ]a!)els, 
.'iiid  Libels  with  dogmas,  and  dogmas  with 
priiifiples,  untU  it  becomes  dliBcult  to  find, 
muih  less  to  evaluate,  the  fundamental  Is- 
suf  <.  These  elements  are  distorted  even  more, 


by  careless  thinking  until  an  uninformed 
people  become  a  conf-osed  people,  and,  in  the 
end,  a  dismayed  people  whose  own  Ignorance 
has  allowed  It  to  be  shabbily  used. 

Forces  are  at  work  to  get  this  Nation  com- 
mitted to  war  In  Asia.  Some  cf  those  forces 
we  know  to  be  our  enemies,  some  of  them 
we  recognize  as  our  real  friends.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  seems  to  be  no  articulate  force 
in  America  determined  to  keep  us  out  of 
war.  But  because  It  is  not  articulate,  tio  not 
thhik  for  a  moment  that  this  force  is  not 
present.  Congress  must  give  It  a  voice  that 
will  be  heard,  and  that  will  be  heard  In  time 
to  prevent  American  principles  from  being 
abandoned  and  the  United  States  from  be- 
ing committed  to  the  support  of  an  im- 
perialistic colonial  war. 

At  this  point  there  followed  a  lengthy, 
learned,  and  accurate  assessment  of  the 
forces  at  work  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Whether  every  one  of  the  24  million  peo- 
ple of  Viet  Nam  Is  a  Communist  or  whether 
not  one  of  them  is,  is  not  the  question.  If 
all  of  them  are  Communists,  what  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  sending  10  American  divi- 
sions there,  to  make  them  live  as  we  want 
them  to?  The  only  way  to  combat  an  idea 
is  with  a  better  Idea.  What  better  Idea  is 
being  advanced  by  our  sending  tanks  and 
bombers  to  .'•laughter  the  people  of  Indo- 
china? 

W^hat  is  to  be  gained  by  having  thousands 
of  our  young  men  take  their  places  beside 
the  young  men  In  Prance  and  Viet  Nam  In 
graves  along  the  Jungle  trails?  Have  we  so 
completely  lost  our  perspective,  have  we  so 
completely  abandoned  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, have  we  so  willingly  denied  the  legiti- 
macy of  our  own  birthright,  that  we  demand 
this  war?  What  kind  of  people  have  we  be- 
come? 

If  we  want  to  make  Communists  of  all  the 
people  of  Asia,  If  we  want  to  recruit  Commu- 
nists wholesale  throughout  the  world.  If  we 
want  to  bleed  ourselves  of  all  vigor  and  prln- 
clle,  and  if  we  are  ready  to  send  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  with  Freedom's  Torch,  to  a  new 
home  on  Red  Square  in  Moscow,  then,  by 
all  means,  let  us  Join  the  Jungle  war  against 
the  revolutionists  fighting  colonialism  in 
Indochina. 

But  if  we  mean  to  recover  what  this  stupid 
course  of  action  has  lost.  If  we  mean  to  re- 
store America  to  the  place  It  has  held  for 
nearly  180  years  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men,  let  us  demand  peace  with  honor,  now, 
for  France  In  Indochina  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  negotiations  beginning  today  in  Geneva 
give  us  one  last  chance.  May  we  have  the 
wisdom  to  make  the  most  of  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  Insight  contained  in 
the  preceding  speech  Is  uncanny.  The 
foresight,  had  It  been  observed  by  our 
leaders,  could  have  averted  a  decade  of 
tragedy. 

The  speech  was  delivered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  21  years  ago  abnost  to  tliis 
day  by  a  predecessor  of  mine,  a  distin- 
guished Coloradan,  former  U.S.  Senator 
Edwin  C.  Johnson. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busines."?. 
before  we  proceed?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


SCRIMSHAW  ART  PRESERVATION 
ACT  OF  1975 

Mi*.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con-sent  that  we  turn  to  Calendar 


No.  57,  and  proceed  with  that  matter  now 
on  which  there  is  a  nnanimous-con<:ent 
agreement. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Prt-;- 
dent.  rescr\ing  the  right  to  object.  Ira; 
the  dLstiiiguished  Senator's  request  bee;: 
cleared  with  tliis  side  of  tiie  aisle? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  has  been  clearea  will; 
boih  side.s  of  the  aisle.  The  Senator  fiom 
Alaska 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ifiti- 
pore.  Under  the  picvious  order,  the  Sen- 
ate had  aheaciy  a>ii'eed  to  proceed  \l  th«- 
coii.>;deration  of  S.  229. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  i.s  coiTeCt. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ttn.- 
jMiie.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legi'lative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  is.  229)  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  to  make  it  more  c  :  - 
si.-iteut  wiih  the  Marine  ihimmal  Prct- - 
ii\e  .'Vci  of  1972. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  bill  Ls 
limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leadei's  or  their  designeecs.  with 
30  minute.s  on  any  amendment,  and  20 
minutes  en  any  debatable  motion.-;  o" 
apijeals. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ilio 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  tht 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 
Tliat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'ScLm- 
Ehaw  Art  Preservation  Act  of   1975". 

Sec.  2.  {;;)  'nie  Congress  finds  ai.^l  de- 
clare.-; Ih.it — 

ii)  All  forms  of  art  and  culture  which  n- 
flfct  this  Nation's  heritage  should  be  p:e- 
.served,  as  the  United  States  prepares  f.^r  i'^- 
bicer.tcnnial  year. 

(2)  Scrimshaw  is  an  art  form  which  ^vu.•^ 
developed  during  the  Nation's  early  yeai>  b\ 
New  England  whalers  and  others;  It  has  bee: 
practiced  by  skilled  American  craftsmen  r.nc 
artisans  ever  since. 

(3)  The  perpetuation  of  this  part  of  ilie 
culture  and  heritage  of  the  United  States  . 
threatened    by   the   prohibition   enacted    u; 
1973   against  the  m.-rketing  of  whale   bone 
and  teeth. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Congres.-  m  -h: 
Act    to    exempt    scrimshaw    and    scrim^lu.w 
products  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C    l.'^i' 
et  seq.l . 

Sfc.  3.  Sec'.lon  3  of  the  Endangered  Sp:»iic.< 
Act  of  1973  (16  US.C.  1532)  Is  amended  b- 
(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  "(10)"  throuf-'li 
"CI 6)  "  thereof  as  paragraphs  "(11)"  throut'l: 
"ll7)"  thereof:  and  (2)  by  inserting  thcri.;:i 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(10)  The  term  'scrimshaw'  means  ar.  art 
form  which  ii"  volves  the  etching  or  eiv^'-avi!)_' 
of  designs  upon,  or  the  car\tng  of  figures. 
p.%tteriii^.  or  de£lt;ns  ironi.  the  bones'  and 
teeth  of  ir...rini.'  n-.anmia!s  of  the  oide;- 
Cetacea.". 

Sec.  4.  Sec  ion  lOtb)  of  V.iq  End^xugtrea 
Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1539ibi)  is 
amended  by  adding  ai  the  end  therc-i.:  the 
follov.'ir,g  t\so  new  par.i graphs: 

•'(4)(.\)    The  Secretary  of  Commerce  niH 
exempt  per.=ons  from  the  prohibitiori-.  <  o..- 
talned  in  subparagraphs  lE)  and  (F)  ut  <■<    - 
tion  9(a)  ( 1 )  of  this  Ac i — 

"li)  with  respect  to  the  wholesale  ji  -e- 
meut  or  sale  of  finished  scrimsha-^  pror.u.  :.-, 
if  stich  products  or  the  raw  materia:-;  lor 
such  products  were  lawfully  wlthi.i  the 
United  States  on  December  21.  1972.  e.vcejn 
that  no  such  sxemptloti  shall  be  granted  or 
remain  in  e.fect  more  than  two  years  aftir 
tlie  da'e  of  ei'-'.'  '.!r.e;r.  of  th!«^  provisio;;;  a..u 
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"(U)  with  respect  to  the  retail  sale  of  nn- 
i.hed  scrimshaw  products  for  personal  use  by 
'.le  purchasers  thereof,  except  that  no  such 
exemption  shall  be  granted  or  remain  In 
f.'f'ect  more  than  seven  years  afer  the  d.ite 
of  enactment  of  thlri  provision 
Any  such  exemption  may  be  graureci  by  sni  h 
s^cret-ary  upon  such  terms  and  condi lions  a-s 
lie  /-nail  prescribe,  mcludint:.  but  not  limited 
to.  requiring  such  per.son.s  to  regi.'^'er  iiivei:- 
l  iries;  to  maintain  CDmpIe-e  sales  records; 
'o  permit  duly  authorized  agents  of  such 
■secretary  to  inspect  any  such  i:iveii'i>rle.v  and 
records;  and  to  prepare  and  sutjimt  to  such 
.-i-cretary  any  reports  requested  by  hiin 

■  B)  Any  person  wha  wants  an  exempt lun 
pursuant  to  any  provision  of  s.foparagrapn 
I  Al  or"  this  paragraph  shall  - 

"ii)  submit  to  such  Secretary,  witiuii  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  o; 
eaactment  of  this  paragraph,  a  complete  and 
derailed  inventory.  In  such  lorm  and  nj.iniuT 
:ts  such  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  of  the 
quantity  of  bone  and  teeth  of  marii;e  mam- 
mals of  the  order  Ceiacea  and  of  part^  of 
.»nd  products  from  such  bone  and  teeth, 
•vhkh  are  held  or  otherwise  controlled  by 
>!uch  person.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  grant  an  exemption  pursuant  to  su<h 
.subparagraph  only  for  the  holdings  reported 
in  such  Inventories; 

■  (ii)  apply  to  such  Secretary  for  svieh  ex- 
i-uiption.  In  such  form  and  nnumer  and  with 
■.ucli  submissions  as  such  Secretary  ;uiall  pre- 
si^ribe;  and 

"I  ill)  submit  to  such  Secretary  .sales  rec- 
ords, reports,  and  other  documents  and  ma- 
•erials.  to  the  extent  neces.sary  to  establish 
hat  the  holding^s  with  respect  to  which  an 
-.\einption  i.^  sought  were  acquired  m  accord- 
aiire  with  the  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)   There  shall  be  a  rebuital  pre->uinp- 

'lon.   m  any  action  brought  under  this  Act 

for  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  .-.ectlou  9(a) 

>i  this  Act.  th.-xt  no  exemption  authorized  by 

'lis  paragraph  is  applicable  Any  person  who 

!  lim-'  the  benefit  of  any  exerr.p':.-'n  granted 

pxirsu.-.nt   to   this   p.iragraph   shall   have   'hp 

i)ardeii    of    rebutting    such    presumption    in 

.-luh  an  action    Regulations  proniult;ated  bv 

•he  Secretary  of  Commene  with  respect   to 

.■<emptions  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  sliall 

be  ellective  on  the  date  of  final  publication. 

notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 

Act 

"l5)  Within  one  hundred  and  twentv  davs 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl 
:4raph.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi^ir.  the  Sec 
re; at'.'  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  establish  an  Interagency  task 
»orce  to  enforce  the  provision's  of  'his  Act 
.ippUcable  to  the  bone  and  tett'.  of  marine 
in.iivmals  of  the  order  Cetacea  and  parts  of 
.iii'l  product.^  from  such  bone  and  teeth.  This 
ask  force  shall  act  In  addition  to,  and  not 
.a  lieu  of.  existing  eufo'-cement  activities. 
a:\.\  shall  concentrate  it,s  activities  in  those 
ro^ions  and  areas  which  are  most  susceptible 
}  unlawful  ac'ivity  as  a  result  of  exemptions 
.: -anted  under  paragraph  (4)  of  thLs  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretaries  of  'he  Intorinr,  Com- 
uiene.  and  the  Treasury  .<hall  report  ji->intly 

•  •  the  Congress  and  the  President,  v.  Uhln 
•■.eUe  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
•f   this  paragraph,  on  the  extent   to  which 

•  •■.•  provi.^-ioiis  of  this  Act  have  been  \  i.)lated 
v<.itii  respect  to  tiie  bone  and  lecUi  of  such 
•uarvimals  and  with  resne -t  to  the  effectlre- 
!iess  of  this  task  force  in  pre\»^tiring  such 
"flaiions  ". 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presideut,  I  ask  imani- 

ir.oiis  consent  that  the  amendment   to 

S.  2J9  of  the  Committee  on  Commene  be 

unsidered  as  original  text  for  th«»  pur- 

,'■    e  of  further  amendment, 

Tho  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
,  jie.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Scrimiihaw  it.  a  unique 
-visterican  artform  which  was  developed 
citiring  the  Nation's  early  years  by  New 


England  whalers,  who  during  the  long 
months  at  sea  took  up  carving  designs  on 
whale  bone  and  teeth.  As  the  Nation 
giew.  .so  did  the  popularity  of  scrimshaw, 
and  today  the  art  is  practiced  by  scrims- 
handers  throughout  the  country.  Per- 
haps the  country's  mo;;t  famous  collec- 
tion of  scrimshaw  pieces  was  owned  by 
Pre.'^ident  John  F*.  Kennedy. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  whale 
has  been  phiced  on  the  endangered  spe- 
cies list,  and  .<;crimshaw  itself  has  become 
endangered.  Due  to  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Endangeied  Species  Act  of  1973, 
scrimshandeis  and  small  businessmen 
are  prevented  from  sustaining  themselves 
and  their  art  through  the  marketing  of 
their  products  in  interstate  commerce. 
(Jnlike  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972.  which  extends  protection 
only  to  whales  taken  after  its  date  of 
enactment,  the  Endangered  Species  Art 
of  1973  prohibits  the  sale  or  movement 
in  interstate  commerce  of  products  made 
from  whale  bone  and  teeth,  even  if  they 
were  legally  acquired  prior  to  December 
21.  1972.  the  effective  date  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Act.  S.  229  would  conform  the 
Endangered  Sjjecies  Act  to  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  to  alleviate  the 
hardship  that  has  been  placed  on  artisans 
and  small  businessmen.  By  permitting 
the  Sccretarj'  of  Commerce  to  grant  lim- 
ited exemptions  for  a  period  of  7  years 
for  the  sale  and  movement  in  interstate 
commerce  of  legally  acquired  scrimshaw 
Pi-oducts  made  from  legally  acquired 
whale  bone  and  teeth,  the  inequities 
should  be  avoided. 

In  order  to  guard  against.  ■ncrea.«ed 
smuggling  or  other  violations  of  the  act 
which  may  result  from  the  granting  of 
these  exemptions,  any  person  seeking  an 
exemption  must  supply  the  Secretary 
with  any  documents  needed  to  prove  that 
the  holding.-,  in  question  were  legally  ac- 
quired. In  addition,  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior,  Commerce,  and  the  Ti-easury 
are  instnicted  to  create  a  special  ta.sk 
thf^s^'  ^°'"''®  ^°  guard  against  smuggling  that 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  these  exemp- 
tions. The  efforts  of  the  task  force  are 
to  be  supplemental  to  existing  enforce- 
ment activities. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  S.  229  will 
help  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  art  of 
scrimshaw^  by  giving  artisans  sufficient 
time  to  dispose  of  their  inventories  of 
whale  ivory  while  adapting  their  art  to 
other  media,  such  as  beef  bone,  which  is 
legal  for  trade.  Tliis  goal  will  be  achieved 
without  encouraging  an  endless  trade  in 
the  products  of  an  endangered  species  or 
threatening  the  live  whale  population. 
For  that  reason.  I  support  the  act, 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
tlie  Committee  on  Commerce  and  its  dis- 
tinrtuished  cliairman.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Macnusoni  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environment  and  its 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  for 
all  the  time  and  effort  they  gave  to  this 
legislation  which  I  introduced  with  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  1  to  preserve  the  art  of  scrim- 
•shaw.  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the 
staff  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  which  they 
put  into  this  bill  In  refining  it  to  Insure 


that  our  absolute  commitment  to  end  the 
slaughter  of  whales  was  not  in  any  way 
weakened. 

S.  229  which  Senator  Brooke  and  I  in- 
troduced on  January  17  permits  the  sale 
and  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of 
finisiied  scrimshaw  products.  An  exemp- 
tion i)eriod  of  2  years  is  granted  for  in- 
tet'^tate  sale  and  shipment  at  the  whole- 
.-^ale  level  and  for  a  period  of  7  years  for 
retail  .sale  and  shipment  Interstate. 

Tills  legislation  preserves  the  art  of 
scrimshaw  developed  by  American  whale- 
men during  the  period  when  this  Nation 
was  struggling  to  become  independent 
and  .self-sufficient.  It  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate as  we  move  toward  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Bicentennial  that  we  pre- 
serve those  art  forms  which  reflect  our 
heritage  and  oiu-  culture. 

The  distinguished  author  E.  Norman 
Flaydeiman  points  out  how  scrimshaw- 
art  products  reflect  the  spirit  of  an  im- 
portant time  in  our  history: 

American  whaling  days  are  gone  forever 
Although  the  era  can  never  be  relived,  the 
liUrigulng;  nrtifact-s  that  remain  are  highly 
siLiutitinu  reminders  of  a  wonderful  era  of 
o  ir  past  that  .succeed  In  catching  the  spiric 
of  a  niagnifn  cut  and  departed  period. 

President  Kennedy  reflected  that 
s.  riinshaw  "tells  us  a  very  important  part 
of  our  lives— our  lives  at  sea."  And  It  was 
President  Keimedi's  owti  collection  of 
scrimshaw  that  reminded  so  many  Amer- 
icans of  a  courageous  period  in  our  his- 
tory. 

The  legislation  we  act  on  today  will 
allow  our  hundreds  of  scrimshaw  artists 
sufficient  time  to  learn  their  art  on  new- 
materials.  These  artists  are  etching  on 
beef  bone  and  synthetic  materials  now 
i;i  an  effort  to  find  a  readily  available 
material  to  continue  their  work.  It  will 
allow-  museums  and  collectors  a  chance 
to  obtain  scrimshaw  products  that  are 
available  in  States  other  than  their  owti 
prior  to  returning  to  the  time  when  only 
sales  v.iiliin  State  borders  will  be  al- 
lowed. 

Two  ver\-  important  sections  of  this 
bill  assure  that  this  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  stop  the  killing  of  whales  is  in 
no  way  jeopardized  or  weakened.  Any 
iieison  seeking  an  exception  must  es- 
tablish the  whale's  teeth  or  bone  were 
taken  legally.  And  the  legislation  .sets 
up  a  special  task  force  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  these  restrictions  and  end 
the  smuggling  of  w-hale's  teeth  that  con- 
tinues even  today. 

We  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  environmental  and  animal  pro- 
tection groups,  particularly  representa- 
tives of  the  Fund  for  Animals  who  gave 
us  so  much  of  their  time  and  their  val- 
uable suggestions  to  in.sure  that  tliis  leg- 
islation did  not  weaken  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  and  who  helped  us 
strengthen  the  provisions  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  law  to  end  activity 
in  illegally  taken  teeth  and  whale  bone. 
Without  their  help  we  would  have  been 
unable  to  develop  the  legislation  we  act 
on  today  reflecting  both  our  commit- 
ment to  end  the  killing  of  whales  and 
our  commitment  to  preserve  scrimsha-.v 
as  an  American  art  form. 

Any  legislation  which  amends  the  En- 
dan!:;eied  Species  Act,  a  law  universally 
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i-ecogiiized  as  the  strongest  and  most 
effective  legislation  in  protecting  ani- 
mals threatened  with  extinction,  must 
be  very  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
tlrawn  to  assure  that  the  Congress'  com- 
mitment to  protecting  endangered  ani- 
mals is  not  w-eakcned.  The  amendment 
we  coDsidcr  today  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  10  moiiths,  has  been  the 
i5ubje:;t  of  public  hearings  in  the  House, 
iind  has  had  the  valuable  input  of  th3 
cnvii'orimenti'.l  and  animal  pintection 
groups.  And  after  all  of  thi.c  study  pnd 
tl:e  enormous  amount  of  v.ork  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  end  ils  .stuir,  we 
were  able  to  achieve  an  amcndm.ent 
which  reaffirmed  and  stiengthened  tlie 
resolve  of  the  Congress  to  protect  the 
whales.  For  these  reasons.  I  will  oppose 
any  amendment  to  this  leeislction  to 
provide  for  other  exceptions  which  have 
neither  been  studied  nor  con.'iidered  and 
on  which  those  mott  expert  in  protect- 
ing our  endangered  animal.-:  iL^ve  had 
no  opix>rtunity  to  comment. 

Again,  I  want  to  thcnk  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart,  the  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
their  report  on  this  bill  v.  hich  means 
.so  much  to  the  scrimshawers  along  our 
coasts. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
;tniendment  to  the  de.^k  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  strike  line  18  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "shaw  products  for  personal  u.se  by 
the  purchasers  thereof.  If  such  products  were 
held  lawfully  within  the  United  States  on 
December  21.  1972. '" 

Cn  page  4,  bstv.een  lino,,  21  and  22.  In- 
sert "As  uned  In  '.hi.s  paragraph,  the  term 
•'lawfully"  refers  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  to  laws  of  the  several  stat^j  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof." 

On  page  5.  line  20,  Immediately  fi>!lc'v;iig 
'  extent ",  Insert  'reasonably". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc.  They  occur  in  three 
places  and,  basically,  in  the  same  pack- 
age. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE!^  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  tlie  amend- 
ment Is  a  minor  conforming  amendment 
which  I  have  discussed  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  which  I  understand 
presents  liim  with  no  problems. 

The  amendment  insures  tliat  with  re- 
spect to  exemptions  granted  for  tlie  sale 
and  movement  in  commerce  of  finished 
scrim.shaw  products  for  personal  use, 
that  the  person  wishing  to  sell  those 
products  must  also  demonstrate  tliat 
they  have  been  legally  taken.  This  is  an 
inadvertent  omission  from  the  bill  and 
conforms  it  with  the  criteria  for  the  ex- 
emption for  wholesale  movement  or  sale 
of  finished  scrimshaw  products. 

The  insertions  are  simply  to  show  that 
the  scrimshaw  was  legally  taken,  legally 
acquired,  and  that  the  person,  therefore, 
had  a  right  to  carry  it  hi  interstate  com- 
merce or  dispose  of  it. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  imder- 
stand  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  state  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Utah,  that 
this  amendment  is  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment that  we  have  examined,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  it  Is  acceptable. 

I  think  it  does  clarify  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  bill  as  it  was  originally 
introduced  and  reported  from  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happ^  to  jield  'cacl: 
the  remainder  of  ray  time.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield  back  any  time  on  this  aT-end- 
ment.' 

Mr.  STE\\ENS.  On  this  i^rr.trdnent, 
\e^. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDIIT^T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  qucolion  is  on  i:giceii)g  i.o  tlie 
umeudment. 

The  amendment  wrs  agreec.  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mjr.  Preiridrnl .  yielding 
myself  whatever  time  I  nc^d,  this  bill 
i-;  a  needed  bill,  and  I  do  belie\c  tlul 
it  does  clarify  a  problem  v.ith  rcgr'rd  to 
the  scriinshaw-type  products 

I  have  mtroduced,  and  there  is  before 
the  Senate,  my  amendment  No.  338. 
wliich  deals  with  a  similar  type  prob- 
lem. In  all  candor,  we  did  not  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  229  because  we  felt  that  there 
was  really  no  nece>^sity  to  do  so  in  view 
of  the  fc.ct  it  was  very  limited,  and  an 
exemption  with  a  purpose  that  no  one 
had  any  objection  to  accomplishing. 

My  amendment  deals  with  a  similar 
type  of  situation  with  regard  to  any  per- 
son who  holds  any  fish  or  wildlife  as 
a  trophy  if  that  trophy  was  taken  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  and  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protective  Act  of  1972  amendment. 

I  find  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an;, 
opposition  to  clarifying  this  pioblem  for 
these  people,  because  they  have  taken 
their  trophies  at  a  time  when  it  was  law- 
ful to  take  them,  and  they  were  .'^ort  of 
caught  in  m.idstream,  so  to  speak,  with 
items  that  were  either  taken  abroad  or 
taken  within  this  country,  and  they  were 
not  presented  to  the  taxidermist,  which 
is  also  a  form  of  art,  I  am  siue  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  will  agree,  and  yet  they 
have  not  been  able  to  presene  their 
trophies  on  a  permanent  basis. 

As  one  who  supported  both  of  tliesc 
acts,  the  Marine  Mammal  Act  and  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  I  felt  it  was  not 
our  intention  to  make  it  retroactive,  but 
to  protect  the  mammals  and  endan- 
gered species  that  were  still  alive,  and 
that  we  recognized  prior  to  it  that  imder 
the  act  a  person  could  have  lawfully 
taken  some  of  the  species  that  are  now 
protected. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  tliis  amend- 
ment at  this  time  and,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem.- 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  intend  to  of- 
fer the  amendment  at  this  time  because 
we  have  now  ascertained  that  there  are 
two  dates  that  are  operable  as  far  as  this 
amendment  Is  concerned,  one  being  the 
lawful  acquisition  of  such  a  trophy  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  Under  the  regulation  that  was  then 
in  force,  there  ?till  could  have  been  some 


of  these  sijecits  brought  into  tlii.'s  country 
under  certain  circumstances. 

After  the  date  of  the  amendment,  the 
importation  of  some  of  those  animab- 
t.hat  were  lawfully  taken  was  still  maiio 
unl'wful  by  the  new  act. 

It  really  Mr.  President,  does  not  cover 
mary  people  an.',  it  is  a  difficult  thin;i  tj 
even  held  hearin:,'s  on  this  type  of  thiiiK. 
Frimariiy.  u  appile>  to  these  pejpie  v,ho 
are  f.bl»  to  tu'ice  a  S3.fa;i.  able  to  ;  o  into 
our  neiahborir..^-  country  of  Mt'xico  and 
participate  !;i  a  hunt.  Alter  tlie  lawi.il 
and  >uccei.slul  conclusion  of  that  hunt. 
they  foufd  they  could  not  bring  their  U-  - 
phks  back  into  tiie  United  States,  be- 
cati^e  of  pa.s.sage  oi  the  act  .tnd  its  ic'li-j- 
;vjtive  intena-ctation. 

H:3-.vev.M-.  I  haxe  cl.scuj.  ed  this  ntavle.- 
V  ir.li  my  feocd  friend  Irom  Utah  Even 
Uiough  ui  the  liriie  this  bill  was  rei:c'r>.ed 
irorn  ovir  lUil  committee,  &.:  my  r.iotioii 
I  ti.ifeht  add.  1  thought  that  w.e  had  a;i 
under.- '.andir.t;  tha:  lii;.^  ai.iendmeni  to 
piotect  these  fc-vv  people  weald  be  in 
oidi.r,  because  of  Vr.c  teclinicalit:e5  in- 
.olved.  and  in  discu-^.'sing  an  amendme..'. 
To  mak3  certain  we  are  not  reopeni:''3  a 
doer  ihat  v.e  all  intended  tu  close,  an'i  rit 
the  same  time  in  ci'der  that,  \,e  niiah. 
iiame  an  amendment  to  tiicie  t-A'j  L.w 
to  make  ceriain  this  iimitt'd  numbci  of 
people  is  not  dLscriminated  against  in 
terms  of  intent  of  the  Congi-ess  at  the 
lime  tiio.se  two  acts  were  passed,  I  l;avc 
uslitd  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  undei  - 
stand  our  committee  is  prepared  to  hoki 
a  hearing  on  the  subject  and  determine 
cxai'tly  what  language  would  be  ap^jio- 
p;iale  in  order  to  grant  this  very  Lmitcd 
e.wiiipticn  to  these  people. 

As  I  said.  I  feel  they  w^re  caught  ir. 
mid.streani.  a.s  we  did  pa^s  the  two  very 
.significant  act.-,  at  far  as  the  fufa.x  is 
concerned. 

So  if  my  colleague  agrees,  and  I  under- 
stand he  does,  that  we  will  hold  hearhig.- 
oii  the  amendment  which  I  shall  intro- 
duce in  the  form  of  a  bill,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  offer  it  today  at  this  point 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  Senator  vncld'' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  like  to  confirm 
what  the  Senator  has  said,  that  this 
matter  has  not  been  subject  to  hearings. 
Tills  bill  simply  went  through  a  30-day 
comment  period  and  no  formal  hearings 
we:-e  held.  But  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  our  committee  will  hole 
hearings  early  thLs  year  on  the  matter 
that  he  now  has  suggested  in  his  amend- 
ment need.s  clarification. 

I  agree  that  it  does  need  some  clari- 
ficaiion  and  we  are  anxious  to  hold  a 
hearing  so  that  we  can  frame  the  lan- 
giiage  properly  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose the  Senator  has  Indicated.  I  am 
happy  to  give  him  that  assurance  from 
the  committee,  that  the  hearings  will  be 
scheduled  on  this  subject  matter  that  he 
intends  to  introduce  a  bill  shortly  and 
V.  e  w-ill  dispose  of  this  matter  becau.se  it 
is  of  importance,  even  though  It  is  lim- 
ited in  application  to  a  relatively  .'^mall 
number  of  people. 

It  is  of  considerable  Importance  to 
Uiem,  and  since  we  have  passed  tliese 
two  acts  that  Impinge  on  those  people, 
we  should  clarify  fully  that  we  Intended 
it  to  be  liiospective  and  not  retroactive 
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to  a  period  of  time  tliat  would  be  unfair 
to  tliem. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  ca.se  of  specle.s 
ihat  were  legally  taken  before  the  en- 
actment of  the  Marine  Mammal  Act  or 
the  Endangered  Specie^  Act— and  it  has 
i>een  interpreted  that  tho.se  acts  now 
prohibit  the  lawful  u.^e  of  tiie  animal 
which  was  taken  prior  to  tlie  prohibition 
.>et  down  by  those  acl.s— I  feel  that  it  is 
only  right  and  just  that  we  make  certain 
tiiat  it  is  not  a  retroactive  application  to 
prevent  the  utilization  of  tho.se  animals 
that  were,  as  I  said,  lawfully  taken. 

We  had  no  intention — at  least  I  had 
no  intention — of  placing  a  burden  on 
tliose  who  had  lawfully  conducted  them- 
selves before  the  date  of  the  act.  either 
act.  and  it  seems  to  mc  only  the  sensible 
course — as  we  are  in  the  case  of  the 
scrimshaw  amei..!m -iit — to  rc<'0i4nize 
that  prior  lawful  conduct  should  not  be 
penali;5ed  throush  an  inicrpietation  of 
the  law  that  actually  imposes  a  penalty 
for  having  possession  and  trying  to  uti- 
lize an  animal  that  was  lawfully  taken. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed  is  a  reasonable  one.  It  would 
give  120  day.s  for  these  iieople  to  come 
forward  and  to  e.-tubli^h  on  a  reasonable 
basis  that  they  had  complied  with  the 
law  at  the  time  and  give  the  Secretary 
discretion  to  administ-r  this  limited  ex- 
emption. 

It  would  also  give  him  a  balance  of  a 
vear  after  the  pa.ssage  of  the  amend- 
ment I  surcgcst  to  take  care  of  any  peo- 
ple who  may  not  have  heard  of  this 
new  exemption.  Sort  of  an  extraordinary 
discretionary  period — which  is  not  un- 
like the  bill  bcf  -re  us.  it  has  a  7-year 
period,  as  a  ma'ter  of  fact — since  there 
are  people,  it  does  take  time  for  tliem 
to  understand  that  Con^ies^  has 
changed  the  interpretation  that  makes 
it  retroactive. 

I  feel  that  it  is  .-ort  of  a  technical  fnil- 
ure  of  our  original  intent. 

I  understand  that  this  bill  does  have 
clearance  of  the  maior  conseivation  or- 
ganizations and  I  am  hopeful  that  they 
will  realize  that  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  to  also  clarify  the  retroactive  applica- 
tion of  the.se  two  laws  and  not  open  the 
door,  so  to  speak,  to  any  taking  of  ani- 
mals that  are  now  on  the  endangered 
species  list  or  covered  by  the  Murine 
Mammal  Protection  Act. 

As  I  said,  on  that  basis.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  offer  this  amendment 

I  do  support  the  oiigin.il  bill.  A.>  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  believe  I  cospon.sored 
it.  becau.se  .scrinishaw  is  an  art,  that  is 
well  known. 

We  have  similar  forh\s  of  ait  criming 
out  of  my  State  now  even  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Marine  Mamma!  Act  and 
I  think  it  is  something  that  ve  should 
recognize  as  being  a  legitimate  obiect 
of  clarifying  legislation  to  pass  S.  229. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  from  Utah 
wlio  is  managing  the  bill,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who  has  objected 
'0  the  bill.  I  have  no  intention  to  ask  for 
a  roUcall  vote  even  if  the  manager  of 
the  bill  does  not  desire  one. 


So  I  am  happy  to  endorse  this  bill  and 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  assurance 
of  our  Commerce  Committee  that  we  will 
proceed  with  some  dispatch  to  take  care 
of  this  limited  number  of  people.  I  un- 
derstand less  than  100  people  would  be 
covered  by  my  amendment.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  believe  they  are  entitled  to  jus- 
tice, also. 

Ev.Hibir  1 

On  page  .3.  line  14.  immediately  after 
•  prixiutts'  insert  "and  certain  fl.sh  or  wildlife 
trophies". 

On  page  4.  line  6,  strike  out  "two". 

On  page  (i,  line  2.  immediately  after  pnra- 
f-raph  ■  insert  "or  paragraph  (5)". 

On  page  6,  '  ne  3,  s;  :e  out  "this  •  and  lii- 
.sert  "any  such". 

On  page  6.  line  G.  strike  out  "this"  and  in- 
tc't    any  such". 

On  page  6.  between  li:.e.s  8  and  9,  ins.crt  the 
foUowing; 

"(5)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  grant.  luuUr 
.'uch  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, exemptions  to  the  prohibition  in 
clnuse  (A)  of  section  9ia)  (1)  of  this  Act  to 
any  per.son  holding  any  fish  or  wildlife  a.-,  a 
tronhv,  If  .su^h  fish  or  wildlife  \va.s  lawiuUy 
held  bv  such  per.son  on  the  date  immediately 
pre.edmg  December  28.  1973. 

"(B)  Any  person  seekint:  an  exemption 
under  .subparagiaph  (A)  oi  tliLs  paragraph 
shall— 

"(i)  .submit  to  the  Secretiry  nithin  one 
hui.ared  and  tweiity  days  afer  the  effective 
drtte  r-f  this  paragraph  a  complete  and  dc- 
t.^.iUd  inventory  of  all  .such  tish  or  wildlife 
lu'ld  ius  trophie.s  by  such  person; 

"(111  apply  to  the  Secretary  in  writirig.  m 
.such  form  or  manner  cs  the  Secieiary  may 
de.^ignate.  for  such  exemption:  and 

(111)  supply  the  Secreiary  v.illi  such  rec- 
t>rds.  reports,  and  other  documents  to  show 
that  .surh  holditiij-  for  v.hlch  the  exemption 
i-  being  sought  were  l^L^all-.  acquired  in  ac- 
'ord.'nce  with  the  rtriuircrnents  of  sub- 
par.t;raph    (A)    of    this   p,ir.i-;raph 

"(Ci  The  Secretary  shall  grant  an  exemp- 
tion pursuan'  to  this  paragrMph  oi\lv  for  the 
holdings  reported  in  .^uch  Inventory  reqinred 
under  subpiragraph  iBiiii  of  this  para- 
graph, except  that  notwith-,t;indiiif.'.  subpara- 
graph (BMi)  of  this  pari'.i,'rap'i.  the  Secre- 
tary may,  for  good  cause  shown,  extend,  on 
a  ca-e-bv-case  basis,  the  time  lor  lilmg  .such 
inveiitdvv  for  such  period  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  riasonable.  but  in  no  event 
t'lr  a  pcnod  :n  excess  of  the  twelve-month 
pfrir)d  following  the  date  of  tlie  enactment 
ot  Lhis  subparagraph." 

On  paye  fi.  line  9.  .-.trike  out  "(,t)"  and 
iii.sert  "(6) ". 

On  page  6.  line  1.5.  immediately  before 
the  period  in.-ert  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  any  trophy  referred  to  m  para- 
graph (5)". 

On  page  6,  line  19,  inimediately  after  "(4)" 
insert  "or  (5) ". 

On  page  6,  line  24,  immediately  after 
"mammals"  in.sert  and  trophies  under  paia- 
t;raph  i5i ,". 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sciimshaw  Art  Preservation  Act  of  1975 
is  an  importnnt  measure  that  will  cor- 
rect a  serious  oversight  and  injustice  in 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 
S.  229  IS  designed  to  allow  the  many  indi- 
viduals who  have  large  quantities  of  law- 
fully acquired  carved  whale  bone  and 
teeth  to  take  their  products  to  market. 
The  Congress  took  a  significant  step  to- 
ward meeting  its  responsibilities  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  valuable  and  ir- 
replaceable resource  of  marine  life 
when  it  passed  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection.  Act  of  1972.  The  act  prohib- 


ited the  importation  and  sale  of  parts 
and  products  of  marine  mammals  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  and 
clearly  established  legal  protections  to 
prevent  the  slaughter  of  such  mammals 
as  the  whale  and  the  dolphin.  Significant 
in  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  is 
a  provision  that  its  prohibitions  do  not 
apply  to  marine  mammals  that  were 
taken  before  the  December  21,  1972,  ef- 
fectne  date  of  the  act.  The  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  added  further  pro- 
tections bv  preventing  tlie  importation 
and  sale  of  the  parts  and  products  of 
any  animals  placed  on  the  endangered 
species  list,  but  without  respect  to  the 
time  at  which  the  animals  were  taken. 
The  result  has  been  that  while  products 
of  marine  mammals  taken  before  De- 
cember 21.  1972,  were  legally  transported 
and  .sold  under  the  1972  protection  act, 
dealers  in  products  made  from  animals 
subsequetly  placed  on  the  endangered 
species  list,  are  now  prevented  from  sell- 
ing their  products  made  from  legally  ob- 
tained materials.  The  whale  is  one  of 
those  animals  that  now  appears  on  the 
endangered  species  li.st. 

The  art  of  scrimshaw,  carving  in 
whalebone  and  teeth,  is  an  ancient  and 
respected  art  that  is  threatened  by  the 
oversight  in  the  passage  of  the  1973  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  The  artisans  and 
dealers  of  scrimshaw  possess  substantial 
inventories  of  legally  acquired  whalebone 
and  teeth  used  in  their  craft,  but  they 
are  prohibited  from  marketing  the  fin- 
ished products.  The  Scrimshaw  Art  Pres- 
ervation Act  of  1975,  S.  229,  will  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  grant  ex- 
emptions for  the  sale  and  shipment  of 
scrimshaw  and  scrimshaw  products.  This 
amendment  to  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  will  alleviate  the  substantial  and 
unintended  financial  hardship  currently 
experienced  by  scrimshaw  artisans  and 
dealers.  The  exemptions  would  not  en- 
courage continued  slaughter  of  the 
whale,  because  they  would  apply  only  to 
fini.shed  products.  S.  229  creates  an  elab- 
orate reporting  procedure  that  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  determine 
positively  that  the  raw  materials  were 
acquired  legally  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 
S.  229  also  places  a  firm  time  limita- 
tion on  the  extension  of  the  allowed  ex- 
emptions. Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  allow  wholesale  ship- 
ment and  sale  of  finished  scrimshaw 
products  for  a  period  of  2  years  follow- 
ing pa.ssage  of  the  act.  The  period  for  re- 
tail sale  for  the  personal  use  of  finished 
scrimshaw  is  7  years.  These  time  limita- 
tions make  it  clear  that  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  allow  scrimshaw 
dealers  to  move  their  presently  held  in- 
ventories of  the.se  products. 

The  art  of  scrimshaw  was  developed  in 
the  early  days  of  our  Nation's  history  by 
New  England  whalers  who  carved  figures 
from  and  designs  in  whalebone  and  teeth 
t«  pass  the  long  months  at  sea  away  from 
home.  The  popularity  of  scrimshaw  grew 
from  a  pastime  on  whaling  expeditions 
as  the  Nation  expanded  to  the  West.  To- 
day the  art  is  practiced  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  Southwest.  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii.  The  traditional  skills  have  been 
adapted  to  new  methods  and  refiections 
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of  the  culture  and  heritage  of  other  re- 
gions beyond  the  original  New  England 
nautical  motifs. 

While  other  raw  materials  may  be  used 
for  Ihe  scrimshaw  art,  most  artisans  have 
not  had  enough  time  to  adapt  their  skills 
and  methods  to  other  media  such  as  beef 
bone.  As  an  important  craft  in  the  cul- 
ture of  many  areas  in  our  country,  the 
art  of  scrimshaw  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  survive.  The  bill,  S.  229. 
grants  this  opportunity. 

In  view  of  the  cultural  importance  of 
this  art  and  the  financial  hardship  cre- 
ated through  legislative  oversight.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Scrimshaw  Art  Preservation  Act. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  allow  trade  in  an- 
tique scrimshaw  work  to  continue  while 
assuring  that  no  living  whales  will  face 
any  danger.  When  the  93d  Congress 
enacted  the  Endangered  Species  Act  a 
technical  error  prohibited  hiterstate 
commerce  in  scrimshaw  art.  Many 
of  our  antique  dealers  were  left 
with  old  and  valuable  pieces  of  scrim- 
shaw art  of  which  they  could  not 
dispose.  These  antiquarians  are  them- 
selves firm  environmentalists  who 
would  not  for  an  instant  tolerate  any 
contemporai-y  killing  of  the  world's  re- 
maining whales;  they  deserve  to  be  able 
to  carry  on  their  trade  i:i  examples  of 
this  art  form  which,  under  our  new  laws, 
is  a  thing  of  history. 

Both  Senator  Ken:>'edy  and  I  v.orked 
hard  for  the  passage  of  both  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  and  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973.  Our 
commitment  to  the  preservation  of  the 
whale  is  total  and  unswerving.  Tiiis  leg- 
islation admits  no  po.ssibility  of  chang- 
ing or  violating  the  moratorium  on  whale 
killing  which  is  in  effect,  I  hope,  indefi- 
nitely. Neither  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  nor  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  is  in  any  way  weakened  or  threat- 
ened by  this  proposal.  In  fact,  it  simply 
makes  the  1973  act  technically  consist- 
ent with  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  by  permitting  the  trade  of  antique 
scrimshaw  pieces.  There  is  no  vc^y  in 
w^hich  this  objective  is  in  conflict  with 
pix>t€ction  of  living  whales,  nor  would 
I  tolerate  any  move  which  did  In  fact 
endanger  this,  or  any  other,  species. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  will  enact  this 
relief  for  our  antique  dealers  without 
delay. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  Piesidcr.t.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  there  are 
no  further  amendments,  I  ask  for  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered"  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  229 
An  act  to  air.cnd  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
oi   1973  to  assure  the  perpetuation  of  t);e 
art  of  scrimshaw,  and  for  other  pvirposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Rci)resentattics    of    ihe    Vyiited    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be   cited  as   the   "Scrimshaw   Art 
Preservation  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congres.,  finci  .tnu  de- 
clares tha'i. — 

(1)  All  forms  of  art  and  culture  which  re  • 
r.ocC  this  Nation's  heritage  shotild  be  pre- 
served, as  the  United  States  prepares  for  its 
bicentennial  year. 

(2)  Scrimshaw  is  an  art  form  v.hich  wcr; 
('eveloped  during  the  Nation's  earl\  years  by 
New  England  whalers  and  others;  it  has  been 
practiced  by  skilled  American  craf  tsiiien  »v.6 
artii'ans  ever  since. 

v3)  The  perpetuation  of  this  part  of  tlie 
culture  and  heritage  of  the  United  .Staes  is 
threatened  by  the  prohibition  enacted  in 
1973  against  the  marketing  of  whale  bone 
nnd  teeth. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpo.se  of  the  Con^rer-'s  in 
this  Act  to  exempt  scrimshaw  and  .scrim.Oicov 
products  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531 
et  seq.). 

Sec.  3.  S';ct!on  3  of  the  Endangered  Specie? 
Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1532)  is  amended  by 
<  1 )  redesignating  paragraphs  "(10)  "  througii 
"(16)''  thereof  as  paragraphs  "( 1 1 ) '•  through 
"(17)"  thereof;  and  (2)  by  iiiserting  theiejn 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(10)  The  term  'scrimshaw'  means  an  as" 
from  which  involves  the  etching  or  engraving 
of  deslgn,s  upon,  or  the  carving  of  figures. 
pattern.s,  or  designs  from,  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  marine  mammals  of  the  order 
Cetacea." 

Sec.  4.  Section  10(b)  of  ih?  Enda:-.feered 
Specle.s  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S,C.  1539tbt)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  theieof  i!-.e 
following  two  new  pai-agraphs: 

"(4)  (A)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
exempt  persons  from  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  subparagraphs  (E)  and  iF)  of 
section  9ia)  (1)  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  the  wholesale  move- 
ment or  sale  of  finished  scrimshaw  prodnct.=. 
If  such  prodticts  or  the  raw  materials  for 
such  products  were  held  lawfully  within  the 
United  States  on  December  21,  1972,  excep; 
that  no  such  exemption  shall  be  granted  or 
remain  in  effect  more  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  provision;  and 

"(li)  with  respect  to  the  retail  sale  of  r:n- 
Lshed  scrimshaw  products  for  personal  use 
by  the  purchasers  thereof,  if  such  products 
were  held  lawfully  within  the  United  States 
on  December  21,  1972,  except  that  no  such 
exemption  shall  be  granted  or  remain  in  ef- 
fect more  tlian  seven  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  provision.  As  u.sed  in  thi.-^ 
paragraph,  the  term  'lawfully'  refers  to  the 
laws  of  the  united  States  and  to  laws  of  the 
several  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof. 

Any  such  exem.ption  may  be  granted  by  such 
Secretary  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  shall  prescribe.  Including,  but  nor 
limited  to,  requiring  such  persons  to  regis- 
ter inventories;  to  maintain  complete  .sales 
records;  to  permit  duly  authorized  agents 
of  such  Secretary  to  Inspect  any  such  In- 
ventories and  records:  and  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  such  Secretary  any  reports  re- 
quested by  him. 

"(B)  Any  person  who  seeks  aii  exemption 
pursuant  to  any  provlfiion  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  shall — 

"(i)  submit  to  such  Secretary,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  a  complete  and 


de'.iiieu  inventory,  in  such  form  and  manner 
its  such  Secrett^ry  shall  prescribe,  of  the 
quantity  of  bone  and  teeth  of  marine  mam- 
mals of  the  order  Cetacea  and  of  paits  ci 
and  product;^,  front  such  bone  and  tcetli 
which  are  hcid  or  otherv.i,=e  controlled  ij. 
such  ppysc".  The  Secret  try  of  Comnieri  i 
shall  ti'a'it  an  exemption  pursuant  to  stich 
Eiibpar:.;jraph  only  lor  the  holdings  reported 
in  .such  inventories; 

"(ii)  aijply  to  such  Secretary  for  ^U' h  ex- 
emption, in  such  form  ai-rt  manner  and  w'-n 
.lUch  sn!,'mt£sic./i.s  as  sutli  Secretary  sh.ill  pre- 
"^ -ribc:  and 

"(iii;  htibmit  to  such  .Se.retary  .sales  rec- 
ords, re).iorts,  and  other  documents  and  ma  e- 
rials,  to  the  extent  rca-sonablv  ncces-,ary  to 
e,stab]i.sh  iliat  the  holdings  with  respect  t.j 
which  an  exemplion  i.s  sought  were  acquired 
in  acci  idance  ,'.iih  the  rubparayraph  lA/. 

"iC")  The;p  shall  be  a  rcbtitt.ible  prc-ump- 
II  'ii,  i'l  any  BC.-:on  brought  under  this  A'- 
for  a  violation  of  a  provLsion  of  section  9iai 
of  This  Act,  that  no  exemption  authon/ed 
by  '^nip  ijtiragrapb  is  applicable.  Any  per.^o;; 
v.ho  cla;;ns  t';e  beneiit  of  any  exeinpt^u:i 
eranted  pui-s-iumt  to  this  paragrapii  .sh.-i;. 
Imve  t.le  burden  of  rebtitting  stich  prestunp- 
Tir.n  ii!  su^h  an  action.  Regulations  pronnil- 
gated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  wiu^ 
;e-.peri  to  c.xfmption;^  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shuU  be  effective  on  the  date  of  fuicl 
publication,  notwithst-anding  any  othej-  p:o- 
visions  of  thi"  Act. 

"(5)  Within  one  hundred  and  tweiiiy  d.'.;.  ■ 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretnrv 
of  the  Trea.-,ury  shall  establish  an  in'c  - 
sgency  Msk  force  to  enforce  the  provisioi- - 
uf  thi.s  .\r[  applicable  to  the  bone  and  tee'ii 
o;  marine  inannnais  of  the  order  Cetacr.i 
av.d  pavts  of  and  products  from  such  bot.i' 
Piid  teeiii.  This  task  force  shall  act  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  existing  enfor.r- 
ment  activities,  and  shall  concentrate  it 
activities  m  those  regions  and  areas  whid! 
are  most  .=u.sceplible  to  unlawful  activity  a- 
a  rcbull  of  exemptions  granted  under  para- 
Kiaph  (  1.  of  tliis  subsection.  The  Secrttaric-- 
O!  ii^e  Interior,  Commerce,  and  the  TreiiP- 
vny  shall  report  .lointly  to  the  Congress  and 
'he  Pie-ident.  within  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  ei,actment  of  this  paragraph,  ui. 
ti;e  extent  lo  which  the  provision.s  of  thi 
Act  have  been  violated  with  respect  to  the 
hiji.e  a!id  teeth  of  such  mammals  and  with 
respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  tasK  !<.:>  >■ 
ill  preventing-  ;,uch  violations.". 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
A  bill    to   amend   the  Endangered  Specie- 
At-  i.f  3  573  to  assure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
art.  of  .'-..crimshaw^  and  for  other  pnrpo.ie.^ 

Ml  riO.SS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  rt- 
con.sider  the  vote  l)y  which  the  bill  v.  a.^ 
iJa.s.scd. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  li-iat  i7iotion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v.as 
at-'ieeu  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  sugge.n  ilie 
absPiice  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teir.- 
poie.  Tiic  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clcvk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wuliout 
objection,  it  i»  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
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Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executire  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  th"  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive biisiness 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  Tlie  lii.st 
nomine  tion  will  be  stated. 


US.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCV 

The  a.v>istant  leei':lutivc  clerk  read  tlie 
name  of  John  F.  Lehman.  Jr..  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Con  rol  aiid  DL<:armnment 
Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoiit 
objection,  the  nji-iination  is  ccr..^idrrpd 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  COURT  OF  Mn.TTARV 
APPEALS 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clt-rk  read  the 
nominatior  of  Albert  B.  Flttcher,  Jr..  of 
Kansas,  to  be  a  judye  of  tlie  V.S.  Court 
of  Military  A;>pea;s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  con.sidered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanimous  cDQ^ent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  orolered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr..  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legLslative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Withotrt 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
conwnt  »jat  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  Senate, 
at  1:20  p.m.  recessed  until  2  p.m.: 
whereupon,  tlie  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  t«  order  by  the  Pre.«rtdin^  Officer 

(Mr.  SCWWITKERI  . 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  pendins;  busines.^  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  pending  business  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


PETROLEUM  PRICE  INCREASE  LIMI- 
TATION  ACT  OF    1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  Mr  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  It  the  pending 
bu-siness  only,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  n©  action  will  be  taken  there- 
on today.  I  aek  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  32,  S.  621. 

The  PREBUDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  KcfiDd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 


A  bill  (3  821)  to  prohibit  tor  a  perlcxt  of 
iil^ety  days  the  uru:it;  of  all  price  coiitroU 
on  dftme.stlf  oil.  aud  to  thereafter  require  the 
submission  to.  and  the  ripht  of  review  and 
di.sapproviil  of  the  Congre.s.s  of  .sufh  action 
witiuji  thirty  days. 

Tlie  PPvESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uicre 
obje-tian  to  the  present  consideration  of 
tlie  biU?     . 

liiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
jiroceeded  to  ronsici<;r  Uie  bill,  v.hich  had 
bc'u  rep-.rted  from  the  C^.-nmittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clau:,.  and  in.-.ert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  ciav  be  citeU  as  the  •Petroleum 
Price  Increase  1  t.iUtatloii  Act  of  1075". 

Etc.  101.  Findik;,o  and  I'ViiPOsS. —  (a)  The 
Cou^res.T  hereby  fiiias  that— 

(1 )  the  Prciiaeut  s  stu.te  of  Uie  Union  me.-;- 
£a^e  aimouiiccd  his  iutentioji  to  lift  all  price 
ro.itrols  on  domestic  oil  iiuder  the  ;uuhoruy 
of  exi.itlng  hiw; 

(2)  the  removal  ot  pelruleujn  price  con- 
trols would  increaie  Uie  pir:ce  of  crude  oil 
auJ  all  petroleum  products,  includin;;  k;a<;o- 
liiie,  hone  heatcnt;  oil.  ivnd  riidn.il  fuel  oils, 
i>nb^.t.uitial!y,  thereby  creating  m.ijor  mfla- 
lion.iry   pi  figures   throughout   the  ec;ouomy 

<b)  Tlie  purpo  e  of  tlxl.s  Act  is  lo  permit  tlie 
Couyress  au  opportunity  to  review  and  tlie 
ri^'hl  to  dlsappn.ve  and.  If  de  irable,  the  Uu-.n 
Xo  develjp  i.ur  and  equitable  aJteinrttivcd  to 
any  proposal  to  remove  existliiij  pri*  ceU- 
lni;o  or  lo  raise  the  prke  of  domestic  oil. 

SkC      1U2.   LlMirATIONa   ON    PKlItoLUt/M    PuiCE 

TNL-ttLASES  —The  Emer»,'eiicy  PeL>-oleuui  Ailo- 
ritlon  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  C27),  as 
amenUed.  l.s  further  ameu-led  by  adding  a 
new  secllon  8,  as  follows: 

"Scr  8.  M.\xiMr.\i  P.ii;  e  fop  DoMtsric 
Crude  Oil— (ai  Not  later  than  thirty  tiay-s 
after  the  date  of  enactment  ol  this  .section, 
the  Pre.-ldoiil  .-hall  proinul^.'nte  and  Imple- 
ment an  amt-n  moit  or  amendments  to  the 
re_,ulat^on  establi-hed  purru.uit  to  section 
4ia)  of  tbi.s  Act  which  .shall  establish  a  price 
or  prices  (or  the  manner  of  determiniiis  a 
price  or  prices)  for  all  crude  oil  (including 
that  crude  oU  otherwise  subject  to  .'section  4 
'e)(2)  of  thlij  .\ct)  not  classined  as  'old' 
oil  under  re;;ulatioa.s  In  efSect  on  January  3!. 
1975.  The  price  or  prices  established  by  the 
PrcUdent  pursuant  to  this  set  tlon  shall  be 
no  greater  than  the  price  eeneraUy  prevail- 
ing as  of  Jajiuary  31.  1075,  for  the  crude  oil 
-s'lbject  to  siich  amenJment  or  arneiidnieuUi. 
Such  price  or  prices  shall  be  elTective  imrae- 
diately  upon  their  Inclusion  (or  the  Inclusion 
of  the  methoJ  for  determining  .such  price 
or  p'Ues)   ui  such  re;^ulatlon. 

•(b)  No  exemption  of  any  cla'^airicaUon  of 
petroleum,  or  tacrease  lu  the  price  per- 
mitted for  (1)  oil  ciasEifled  as  'old'  oil  uuder 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
4  of  fhl3  .^ct  and  lu  effect  on  January  1,  1975, 
or  (2)  any  other  crude  oil  subject  to  the 
amendment  or  amendments  required  by  i,ub- 
.^ertion  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  established 
except  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  es- 
tabli.shed  m  secUou  101  of  tl.e  retroleu.ii 
Pilce  Increa.'^e  Limitation  Act  of  1975.". 

Sec.  10.3.  Price  Floors  for  DuMiiiric 
FfTL.s — No  tarlflr.  import  fee.  quot  i,  nr  other 
mep.fsure  that  restricts  or  controls  linport'i  or 
petroleum  shall  be  established  or  employed 
lew  the  purpose,  or  with  the  effect,  of  estab- 
hshlng  or  mftintalning  a  mlnimtim  price  for 
any  domestically  produced  fuel  or  form  of 
fr.ergv.  eKc<rpt  as  provided  in  rcction  101  ot 
fhii  Act 

3FC-.  104.  Rtview  tsr  Concwess. —  (a)  ^:o  nc- 
tion  covered  by  the  provisions  of  section 
B(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973,  lis  amended  by  this  Act,  or  section 
103  ol  thi.s  Act  may  be  tmdertaken  unless — 

(1^  such  acaion  ta  specifically  imthorlzed 
by  law  enacted  ufter  the  date  cif  ciiiictniei.t 
nf  this  Act,  or 

(2)  the  specific  action  projKi.^d  u,  i»e  taUeti 


is  guijinitled  to  both  House*  of  the  Ccmgresa. 
E.'ish  Hon.se  then  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  d!.sa!jpr')ie  cf  such  action  within  thirty 
days  cf  the  receipt  of  the  proposal  pursuai.t 
tD  the  procedures  provided  for  tn  sections 
9C6  (R(.  (b).  nn-l  (c),  908,  909,  910,  911.  912. 
nnd  9Vi  of  title  5.  United  States  Ctxlc,  except 
that  for  the  purposes  cf  this  Act: 

(A)  the  period  of  coii(;ressi3r..il  review  and 
opportunity  for  disapproval  shiUl  be  thirty 
cjilerdar  UaVB  rather  than  siity  caiendar 
Ua\ti; 

iU)  ;r.iy  reference  in  r.uch  sc, lUms  to  "re- 
o;':  nii;aUor.  plin"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
rclrre:.ce  to  (!)  "petroleum  prlflrM:  actio:-.' 
W.iich  fi  r  the  purposes  of  this  Act  ihall  mean 
all  acl:o!H>  referred  to  tn  section  S(b)  of  the 
Emor^eiicy  Pe'roleum  Alloc.itlcm  Act  ot  1973, 
as  nineiided  by  this  Act;  or  (11)  'action  to  es- 
labliah  %  peuoleum  pr.ce  floor. "  whicih  fcr 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  mean  any  at- 
liou  referred  to  In  section  103  of  this  Act- 
t.'  d 

(C)  such  thirty-day  re^  lew  period  shill  be- 
pln  when  such  action  Is  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

(b)  If  a'l',  action  covered  by  tlie  pxovliioiis 
of  section  8(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petrcleuni 
Allocation  Act  of  1073,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  or  of  sertion  103  of  this  Act  Is  disap- 
proved by  either  House  within  the  thirly-dar 
review  period,  no  officer  cj  agency  off  the  Jted- 
erfcl  Govercment  shall  haTe  the  autliortty  to 
inke  any  action  Inconsistent  wltb  the  pro- 
VLsion.s  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectloau 

(c)  Any  action  required  to  be  submitted 
to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  accompanied  hy  a  flnd- 
tng  and  report,  which  shall  contain  the  ftrt- 
lowlnp: 

( 1 )  the  need  for  the  propoaed  action; 

(2)  the  prices  of  Imported  and  domestic 
petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  fcrms  at 
energy  that  are  In  fact  anticipate*  to  result 
from  the  proposed  action; 

(3J  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  action  upon 
donipsilc  production  and  consumption  of 
petroleum  and  other  fuels  and  forms  ©f 
er.ergy. 

(4)  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  action  and 
of  the  resulting  prices  of  petroleum  and  other 
fuels  and  forms  of  energy  upon  liFiiig  costs, 
employment  and  uuemploymeut,  and  real  ic- 
oniiie&;  and  differential  economic  Impacts 
among  regions,  socioeconomic  groups,  and  in- 
dustrial sectors  of  the  Untted  States;  and 

(5)  the  anticipated  effects,  with  respect  to 
the  considerations  in  (3)  and  (4)  of  tnts  sub- 
section, of  reasoriHble  alternatives  to  the  pre- 
pnsed  action. 

UlC.  105.  ElIFX-T  ON  Pk£«idemtml  Acthob- 
rry. — Nothing  dn  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  establish  any  new  authority  or  to  enlarge 
any  existing  authority  of  the  President  to 
Impose  or  amend  any  tariff,  fee,  or  quota  on 
Imported  petroleum. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  S.  621.  There  is  absolutely 
no  need  for  this  legislation.  If  the  ob- 
jective of  S.  621  is  to  prevent  tlie  decon- 
trol of  old  oil.  section  123  of  S.  622  whioh 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  "niuxsday 
would  achieve  that  precise  objective. 
Tliat  same  section  fiuthermore  rolled 
back  the  piice  of  new,  released  and  pos- 
sibly stripper  oil.  Thus  to  argue  that 
the  Senate  need  work  its  will  again  is  to 
admit  that  the  Senate  needs  to  pass 
e^ery  bill  at  least  twice.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  precb^ely  what  we  are  being  a^ked 
to  do  today. 

To  further  compound  the  hypocrisy, 
.-set  tion  inSfbi  of  S.  621  provides  for  a  30- 
day  review  of  proposed  administration 
actioru^  reintlng  to  oil  price  iiicreases. 
Such  review  Is  to  JoHow  ti»e  pattern  of 
the  Reor^anlzatimi  Act  procedures.  This 
i-^  la  direct  contr.ist  to  .section  123(b)  of 
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S.  622  which  provides  for  a  10-day  con- 
gressional review,  utilizing  expedited  pro- 
ledures  for  review  of  proposed  a(3min- 
ivtration  actions  to  increase  oil  prices.  I 
:  sk  why,  Mr.  President,  would  the  dis- 
liiigui.'-hed  floor  manager  of  the  bill  feel 
ihat  it  was  not  necessary  to  amend  S. 
HJ2  if  he  thought  a  diflferent  review  pro- 
fpduie  was  necessary?  Mr.  President,  has 
he  changed  his  mind  since  last  Tliurs- 
day? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  S.  621  is 
not  only  without  merit  but  it  is  an  im- 
position on  the  time  of  our  busy  col- 
leagues and  therefore  totally  unneces- 
saiT- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  views  appearing 
on  pages  26  and  27  of  the  committee's 
report  on  S.  621  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

I  hope  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues will  read  these  brief  remarks  and 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  most  sen- 
sible response  to  S.  621  is  to  vote  against 
its  final  passage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minor- 
ity views  were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
X.  MiNORTTY  Views  of  Senators  Fannin, 
Hansen,  McClure,  and  Bartlett 

We  oppose  S.  621  for  a  multitude  of  rea- 
sons including  the  following: 

1.  Contrary  to  the  misleading  implications 
of  Section  101(b),  the  Congress  already  has 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  disapprove 
proposed  Executive  Branch  decisions  regard- 
ing oil  prices.  That  opportunity  ie  clearly 
defined  in  Section  4(g)  (2)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

2.  We  have  opposed  oil  price  controls  and 
the  inequitable  system  which  now  governs 
price  controls. 

3.  We  feel  that  the  continuation  of  patch- 
work amendments  to  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  without  proper  hearings 
Including  a  comprehensive  review  of  that 
Act  and  Its  administration  is  irresponsible. 

4.  There  Is  not  even  an  arguable  need  for 
such  legislation  In  light  of  the  President 
deferring  his  oil  price  decontrol  decision  for 
sixty  days. 

Paul  J.  Fannin. 
Clifford   P.    Hansen. 
James  A.  McCtuar.. 
Dewey  P.  Bartlett. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  COMMODITY 
FUTURES  TRADING  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  understand  that  Calendar  No.  68,  House 
Joint  Resolution  335,  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  68. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

A  johit  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  335)  to  ex- 
tend tlie  effective  date  of  certain  provisions 
ot  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Cominls- 
sio'i  .^ct  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
i'lFiit  on  page  2,  line  20,  strike  the  word 


"and"  and  insert  the  words  "and  407"  in 
lieu  thereof,  so  to  make  the  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  law  or  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq.),  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission established  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  in  its 
discretion,  and  without  prior  notice  or 
hearings: 

(a)  may  grant  provisional  designation  as 
a  contract  market  to  any  boards  of  trade 
for  any  commodities  traded  thereon  for  such 
period  not  in  excess  of  ninety  days  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974  and  under 

'  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  upon  the 
expiration  of  any  provisional  designation  of  a 
board  of  trade  as  a  contract  market,  such 
board  of  trade  shall  not  be  designated  as  a 
contract  market  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  us 
amended; 

(b)  may  grant  provisional  registration  as 
a  futures  commission  merchant,  floor  broker, 
associated  person,  commodity  trading  adviser, 
and  commodity  pool  operator  to  any  person 
for  such  period  not  in  excess  of  ninety  days 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-463)  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe; and 

(c)  may  defer  for  such  period  not  in  excess 
of  ninety  days  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act,  the  effective  dates  of  sections  204,  205, 
210,  and  407  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-463). 

Sec,  2.  Section  203  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "six  months  " 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  substituting 
therefor  the  phrase  "nine  months". 

Sec.  3.  Section  106  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "one  year" 
wherever  it  appears  In  the  last  paragraph 
thereof  (subsection  (1)  of  new  section  14  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended) 
and  substituting  therefor  the  phrase  "fifteen 
months"  aud  by  striking  the  phrase  "nine 
months"  in  the  last  paragraph  thereof  (sub- 
section (i)  of  the  new  section  14  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended)  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  phrase  "one  year". 

Sec  4.  Section  404  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "ninety 
days"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  phrase  "one  hundred 
and  eighty  days". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  v,as  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EVACUATION  OF  U.S.  CITIZENS  IN 
VIETNAM— SENATE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 72 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  introducing  a  joint 


resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  citLsens  of  the  United 
States  being  evacuated  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Since  the  President  has  requested  con- 
gressional clarification  of  his  autlioiny 
to  use  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  an  evacua- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  and  inasmuch  a^ 
the  President  has  stated  his  desire  to 
evacuate  South  Vietnamese  citizens  us 
well  as  Americans  from  South  Vietnam. 
I  believe  that  Congress  .should  respond 
specifically  to  this  issue. 

The  resolution  I  am  offering  would 
authorize  the  President  to  employ  U.S 
Armed  P\)rces  to  protect  an  evacuation  of 
U.S.  citizens  from  South  Vietnam  and 
would  waive  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  section  30  of  Uie  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973  and  section  839  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
of  1975  only  to  the  extent  required  to 
effectuate  the  evacuation  of  the  U.S. 
citizens  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
would  not  give  the  President  authority 
to  use  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  protect  an 
evacuation  of  South  Vietnamese  citi- 
zens f  itMn  South  Vietnam  and  would  not 
allow  the  expenditure  of  fimds  to  finance 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  by 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  lor  the  purpose  of 
evacuating  South  Vietnamese  citizens. 

The  inherent  dangers  of  attempting 
to  evacuate  up  to  200,000  South  Viet- 
namese citizens — I  have  heard  various 
estimates  of  the  numbers  Involved,  from 
100,000  up  to  1.5  million  South  Viet- 
namese citizens — from  their  countiT 
with  the  protection  of  U.S.  troops,  are 
too  great  to  risk  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
newed American  military  presence  in 
South  Vietnam  which  both  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress  ha\e 
spoken  clearly  to  in  the  past. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tiiut 
U.S.  citizens  in  South  Vietnam  must  be 
evacuated  safely.  I  do  not  think  anj 
American  would  question  the  necessity  of 
evacuating  U.S.  citizens  in  South  Viet- 
nam. That  should  be  done  with  dispatch 
and  in  a  manner  which  would  preclude 
reprisals  toward  the  Americans  involved. 
Such  an  evacuation  should  begin  imme- 
diately— if  not  already  in  process.  I  feel 
that  such  evacuation  should  have  been 
underway  already,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  dependents  of  U.S.  citizens  in 
Vietnam — women  and  children.  But  if  it 
is  not  already  under  way,  it  should  begin 
immediately,  with  only  essential  Ameri- 
can personnel  remaining  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  time  being.  This  would  a,->- 
sm'e  that  a  major  military  effort  would 
not  be  needed  to  evacuate  women  and 
children  who  are  dependents,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances should  require  such  an  evac- 
uation in  the  future. 

It  has  generally  been  assumed  by  most 
.■^cholpis  that  among  his  powers  derived 
from  the  Constitution  and  independent 
of  congressional  authorization  the  Presi- 
dent has  authority  to  use  the  arnifd 
forces  to  evacuate  U.S.  citizens,  and  lo 
protect  tiiem  in  tlie  coiu-se  of  evacuation, 
from  aipas  abroad  when  hostilities  ptii 
them  in  peril.  E.g.,  Corwin.  "The  Presi- 
dent— Office  and  Powers,  1787-1957"  i4th 
ed.  19571.  pages  194-204;  Berdahl,  "War 
Powpir^  oi   the  Lxecutive  in  the  United 
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states"'   !l92l>.  pasrcs  45-53    NumcroiUi 
incidents  have  been  ivcited  to  demou- 
Rtrate   both   t:ie   fact   and  tha  concept. 
Clark.  'Memorandum  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the  D.-'iiErtmeiit  ot  St.ve.  Ri-lU  *o  Pro- 
tect  Citl7«n>s    in   Porfirn   Countries   b.v 
LanduiK  Forces"  f  19341.  Pre.'^identia!  ut- 
rernnf"-.  on  the  .subject  are  coliccted  m 
Putncv,   "Exe-utive  Assumption   of   the 
War  Mftkmsc  Power.'  '  Naf  I  Univ.  L  Rev. 
1  1 19271    The  S;ip:omc  Courf  ;n  di'tuni. 
hf's  i.np  !ed  that  the  Presideni'b  obliga- 
tion to  .-tee  to  tlie  faithful  execntion  of 
liie    lav. s   exUtids   tj    the    u;e   r,l"   fcrce 
rbioad  to  carry  out  n;>t  only  thf"  trrm.s  of 
congressional  e.ia'^rment.s  hut  r."!  well  ■  in- 
clude's)    the  rifihts.  dutif^s  and  cbli'^a- 
t!f>r. ;  sior^ini;  out  of  the  Corustif.itu  n  it- 
-;'»lf.  ovr  internatioiuU  reUi lions,  imd  all 
the  prote*  Li,-)n  ini',jli»»d  by  the  nature  r,f 
the  Government  under  the  Con=t:lutlon." 
In  re  NruQl"    1  ?5  US    1.  fi4  'IR^Ov  And 
.<ee  id  .  84-85— disFmtir.  ■  opinion.  Siuniar 
thou';hts  inform  the  opinion  and  .iiidcr- 
ment    o.    Ju'tk?    Nelson    on    circuit    in 
Diirand  v    Hnlliv;,  K  Fed.  Cu      111    ^  No 
4186>    <N.V.  lPf;Oi. 

V.'hile  an  uncons'Jiutionnl  I'-suniption 
of  pj^er  aops  not  with  Uio  pri=;''age  of 
time  beccme  i'.nnii'.np  fiotn  nttark,  .s'.rli  i 
.settled  course  of  acticri  and  assertion 
of  the  th^nry  over  the  vrars  raiac  i  pre- 
sumption at  least  that  such  power  e.rists. 
An  arcrunient  could  be  made  thnt  the 
power  to  protect  DS  c:*T7?n.s  -.'.yrond  i., 
one  dc-ired  from  tho  nature  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  •.>.-poivibilitir?s  of 
r.overeifrnty  and  thnt  it  therefore  inhrrc:^ 
m  th-j  Prdeial  Govrinm^iiL,  not  I'lone  In 
the  executive  branch  thereof.  Arcordir.t; 
to  thi.s  argumciit.  therefore  the  Presi- 
dent may  bD  th?  primary  o-  -.'i  of  forfiirn 
TtTairr,  and  Ih?  office  re-pon.-ible  for 
represvntaticn  nf  the  vo'rr  of  the  Nr'tlon 
abro.id.  But  liie  Prrsidri't  drr  ■  not 
pos.^v.-^s  .-ole  re-p^njibility  for  fon.p-IaticTi 
of  policy  relaUng  to  irivcicn  rel;itions. 
Tiie  Con.<^litution  giver.  Con:,Tes.-.  i,  role 
that  includes  bnth  participation  m  the 
dutenni-nalJon  of  wh:>t  our  pcliiy  is  to 
be — as  in  the  Sfnnte  voice  in  the  choice 
of  amb.issancr .  tu.A  the  ratit.cation  of 
treat:e.s  and  Cungreso  power  to  declare 
war.  w  raise  and  maintain  m'litary 
forrL's,  and  to  rctrulate  foreign  com- 
meiTe — and  ovt'rsit;ht  responMhtliti."s 
with  re^i-d  to  the  cffcf.u.iion  oi  that 
policy  Moreover,  ro  moneys  can  be  ex- 
pended from  the  'rrcrsTTy  withni't  au- 
tiiorization  by  Cor.irrcs.-  nnd  fr-^m  the 
befinnlng  Con-TC:-  hnr>  Ui-.d  i':-  p,-;-ver 
of  the  purre  to  .<hare  •,:olicy.  Cer.t;-al  to 
this  power  was  Congress  detenu i::atlon 


in  connection  with  the  Ja.r  Tre, 
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calHd  for  the  pavnicnt  oi  funds  that 
ratification  of  the  treaty  in  accordance 
with  conscituaoml  proce^.=;  did  not  dis- 
pense wHh  the  reqiaremert  thnt  Con- 
gress separately  approprtiite  the  iimds 
?nd  that  Congress  in  its  di.-;crct;.-^n  mi-hc 
not  In  fact  apprnpnate  funds.  In  :  hcrt. 
the  power  to  protect  U.S.  citizens  abroad 
is  inherent  in  the  national  f,ovenunent 
but  not  necessarily  in  tlie  Piesldent 
..lone. 

Promuigatlou  of  tiie  tiieoiy  t.ijuLie.-. 
t.he  disregardmg  of  much  expansive  dlda 
m  United  States  v.  CvrtUs-Wright  Corp.. 
299  U.3.  3M  flSSt) .  but  Out  case  has  not 


bi-on  well  treated  by  tiie  .sch  :lar!y  com- 
munity. See  Constitution  of  the  United 
.Srnifs--Anal:.,si3  and  Interpietation. 
Senate  Document  No.  92-8::  '1972'. 
pp.fres  434-436. 

It  could  be  conttndc:i.  therefore   thnt 
in  the  ab.senco  of  congresrlonal  enact- 
ment  the   Pi-esidcnl   would   ha\e   inde- 
peiidcal    coiislitutioj  al    f)o\\er    to    use 
troo;>s   to  protect   U.S.  litt/ens   abroad. 
Tc.is  pav. er  derives  from  his  duties  and 
le.punsibilitirs   as   Chief   E.xcrntive.   a.s 
Commander  in  Chief,  .-^s  chi^-f  lr'.7  en- 
forcer of   the   Nntion.   and   as   primniy 
organ  for  actir.g  in  internatijnal  rcl.' 
tioiis.  Continuing,  it  could  be  noted  tha*, 
Coiifc'ie..s  in  article  I.  .section  8,  is  au- 
tliorized  to  de"lare  wjr.  but  tliis  power 
in-Iudos  as  well  the  authority  to  i>l.ice 
the  Nation  on  a  fooMnt;  of  liostililies  of 
less  than  total  war.  of  li.miled  war.  for 
rxn.nple.  Bas  v.  Tingv  4  Diill.  ni  u.S.>  37 
'1.^00) :  Talbot  V.  Sccntan.  1  Cr.  i5  U.S  ) 
1  finoi  ■,  as  exemi'hflrd  in  the  power  t^ 
grant   Itjtttr   of   "inarqiie  iiui   rejjris;.)" 
Hiiicii  is  accorded  coequal  .stPius  with 
the   pcwer  to  declire  war.  'Ihus.   both 
Conr're.ss  and  the  President  h.i\-e  power, 
it  Is  seen,  to  c^use  the  N-tinn  to  engage 
in  hosTilirif^s  short  of  i'Uout,  totnl  w.ir. 
la  such   a  situation,   where   are   ve   to 
look  for  the  mediatiii;;  po'Acr  to  re.solv-e 
conflicts  in  the  possible  dual  exercises  of 
tlitse  powei«^.  In  article  I  .section  8.  clause 
18.  C3neres.s  is  authorized  to  m'ke  all 
laws  thi.t  pre  "necc-sary  and  proper"  not 
only  to  c-.rrj'  into  execution  tlie  powers 
previously  granted   to  Congress  but  as 
wtll   "all   otht^r  iJowers   vesied   by   tiiis 
Cjiistitution  ill  tiie  Goseininent  of  the 
United  States,  or  ui  ;.ny  Deppriment  ot 
Offlccr   tneroof  ••    Tins    rrant,    is    of    an 
affi'-'n'.ive  no*  a  negative  ]>ower.  Tliut 
is.  c]?Hrly  lh3  cnngi-es- ional  er.SL-tinent 
mt-jt  forv.  .;rd  the  {  ower  conlVi red  en  the 
other  department  or  oflitei ,  :i  mu-^l  lend 
a.sj,i.stance    to   its   effeetuation.    it   mast 
Ktude  it  lu  its  e.vecution.  it  must  be  i>o.si- 
tive.    Tiie   necessai-y   anu   proper  power 
niay  not  be  used  to  t.-'ke  away  iwwer.  to 
forbid  th?  E.^-ctitive  of  a  rcspoii.sibili'v 
to  i;npr>dc  the  fulfillment  of  an  oblii,a- 
tion.  But  .iust  as  .leaily  the  poAei"to 
enact  ail  necetiaiy  and  proper  iegiiili- 
tion  canieji  v.iUi  u  auihjiuy   to  sii.ipe 
the   execucion   of    Uie   other    power,    to 
pre.^cnbe  rules  for  its  ellef  f nation. 

In  the  context  of  the  present  discu:  - 
>!on,  a  con:;ressional  enactment  prob- 
ably could  not  den.v  Uie  President  any 
liower  at  ail  to  iutervene  abroad  to  pro- 
tect US.  citiiien.s.  Tlie  word  "probably  ■ 
is  u.sed  inasmuch  as  Conmc.^.  appropri- 
ates the  entire  fiu-.diug  of  the  military 
and  its  p-n-tr  to  tif  restrictions  to  Uk- 
cxpf  nditurc  of  those  funds  seems  setlled. 
Ncverthele.-..H,  a  ccr.<;res  .ional  enacutient 
ne.ruLivinn  tlie  President's  )>ower  would 
rai.se  .serious  canstitutionxl  questjdiis.  O  \ 
tile  other  hand,  an  enac-lmeat  desitjned 
to  mesh  both  Pre<.identiaJ  and  eoiigit^- 
sional  power  in  line  with  the  formuiatinn 
of  one  policy,  and  tiiat  VHjIicy  ^et  by  Con- 
gre.s — the  body  with  tiie  power  to  ra.se 
and  maintain  aimed  forces,  the  power  to 
declP!-e  r.-ar  on  le.s.<!eT  hostilities,  the 
power  to  aT^propriate  cr  withhold  funds 
— v.ouid  :ipi)ear  to  be  consistent  with  the 
const it'atifitial  .«hwne.  ivould  ap-iear  *o 


Ije  a  necessary  and  proper  law  to  carry 
into  execution  both  the  power  possessed 
by  ConL'.rc.ss  and  the  power  possessea  oy 
tlie  President.  Ldniitations  tnereiore 
cou!d  he  placed  upon  the  mamicr  m 
wiuch  the  evacuation  of  U.S.  clti- 
ziiis  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  limita- 
tions de.si';-icd  not  to  interfere  vith  a 
succe.ssfui  evaeualkm,  but  rather  to  fore- 
.stall  ihe  ex!)o:;ure  of  U.S.  forces 
to  111!  :cce.-'~.uy  !Kvt;Iitit.;  ;;nd  to  pievent 
•ulic  dcveiorment  of  .situations  lending  to 
^•yc?.s;jve  Invohement  in  Iiidoe'.iina  in 
the  luHturt  of  those  from  whicli  Congi-e.ss 
ca.:sed  the  fcxtiii  auon  in  1973.  (It  .sliould 
he  noted  that  tlie  President  rocj-ni.;e<i 
the  vahdity  oi  this  exercise  of  congres- 
sional power.'  oimilariy,  brinfjing  this 
Piesideiitial  ure  of  troops  in  purview  of 
l.!u'  var  pov. -rs  resolution  procedures 
"  ).)1:1  ■.i.i'iTi  to  bo  .u    tified. 

In  short,  P'tomulguLiun  of  thi.-,  tlieo. 
and  legi.slat>ou  which  is  in  accordance 
with  its  piiil.:)sophy.  could  thus  be  de- 
/Liided  upon  a  principled  oonstitutioaal 
i  a-is. 

Iltnee.  it  is  true  that  the  President 
does  not  need  statutoiy  authority  to  u.se 
U  S.  .^rmcd  Forces  to  protect  an  evacua- 
tion of  U.S.  citiztiu;  from  South  VieUiam, 
bu:  has  an  inherent  constitutional  pow.  ;• 
to  do  so.  Ill  view  of  Uie  fact  tliat  section 
2  c>  of  the  war  powers  resolution,  under 
wl.'ch  the  President  may  use  liis  consti- 
tution.:! powers  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
dof-s  n-^t  u"al  with  the  situation  we  are 
t'-lkinr  about  here,  and  in  view  of  the 
tact  that  section  2(c)  of  that  resolu- 
tion is  in  the  form  of  a  preamble  and 
dots  not  have  the  force  of  law--.-l- 
thoueh  it  .sets  out  the  purpose  of  the 
policy  of  Coiieress  rofardins  the  Waj- 
Poweis  Act — I  feel  it  nec-essary  to  iTitro- 
rtvci  leg  slHtion  that  will  clo^eh-  de- 
lineate t>ir  poT-.-er^  of  the  Pi-cLident 
una  ;■  the  War  Pov.eis  Act,  to  act  in 
a  -biiaatiuii  ..ueh  as  we  may  be  con- 
f.uiitjd  With  in  tiie  near  future  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Patlier  ihivi  be  dilator,^  and  vague  in 
'ifh.'tinp;  whether  the  President  his  the 
po'.er  to  use  U.S.  Armed  Forces  fcr  the 
P'lipo.se  nf  evacuating  US.  citizens  frrni 
Sotilh  Vietnam.  Congress  should  act  to 
.  .icure  the  President  that  he  may  use 
US.  troops  to  e\acuat€  U.S.  citizens  ifom 
S:  >nh  Vietnam. 

Bv  doing  so,  Congress  would  m:ike  it 
rV.vr  that  the  u.se  of  U  3.  Ai-med  Forces 
was  not  aTithorizcd  be.rond  that  purpose 
of  pva!  uatinu'.  and  protecting  during  the 
evacuation,  American  citizens  fi-om 
South  Vietnam,  rmd  that  the  extent  of 
tlie  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  would  be 
only  to  effectuate  that  safe  evacuation  of 
U.S.  ritiz?ns  fr.iin  that  cOTintry. 

Tiie  piu-^age  of  this  Joint  resolution 
v.ould  respond  to  the  President's  request 
for  con&resslopal  clarification  of  his  au- 
thority, and  it  would  assure  that  the 
siiirit  as  veil  as  the  letter  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  was  being  followd. 
By  ii\;mi)t  acti'jn.  Con.';ress  can  set  the 
parameters  of  tite  Involvement  of  US. 
Armed  Forces,  but  I  believe  that  a  lack 
of  action  would  leave  vague  the  possible 
use  ol  \}£  troops  In  the  evax^^uation  cf 
South  Vietnamese. 

So  I  send  the  joint  resolution  to  the 
desk,  aud  ssk  that  it  be  printed. 


April  Ih,  1975 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
icsoluticn  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  apiropriateiy  referred. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr,  WILLI.AM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Fred- 
dent,  I  commend  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority wliip.  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  tlie  joint  resolution  Uiat  he  lias 
ju:;t  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

It  does  seem  unu.sual  for  us  to  obtain 
our  information  from  the  newspapers  or 
through  the  medii  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  operation  that  is  contemplated.  I 
would  assume  that  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, and  that  there  will  be  hearings 
on  it.  Pos.sibly  amendments  can  be  con- 
sidered, and  it  would  result  in  a  policy 
decision  made  by  Ccngi^ess. 

Frankly,  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
V,  ill  permit,  I  would  like  to  be  a  ccspnn- 
sor  of  the  joint  resolution  that  he  has 
just  SLihmitted,  I  think  this  entire  mat- 
ter of  the  children — we  all  have  com- 
passion for  children,  but  the  number  and 
who  they  are,  whether  orphans  or  chil- 
dren of  officials  ot  tlie  South  Vietnamese 
Government — should  be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. There  appears  to  be  considera- 
tion to  evacuating — 1  have  the  same  fig- 
ure the  distinguished  Senator  men- 
tioned— 200.000  South  Vietnamese. 

Where  would  they  go?  Would  we  put 
tliem  here  in  the  States  or  would  they 
be  sent  to  another  Southeast  Asian 
c>juntry  or  to  some  other  place?  We  need 
to  know. 

I  bflicve  thi;  entire  question  needs  to 
b"  given  thoughtful  consideration,  and 
then  Congress  should  exercise  its  will. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinsijislied 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciat;  the  statement  by  the  distin- 
guislvjd  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Scott  > .  and  I  appreciate  his  support  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Vii-glnia  be  add"d  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-'FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  entire  system.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  e.s,-su- 
tial  that  w«  appoint  lawyers  to  this  beiicli 
of  the  lilgiiest  qualifications.  Because  ot  my 
intsrest  and  concern.  I  have  made  inquiries 
of  thiwe  wlio  are  familiar  with  Judge 
Fletcher's  work  as  a  state  coiu-t  judge  in 
ICaTisas  for  the  piist  14  jeirs.  I  am  pltaxd  to 
report  to  the  Senate  that  lUs  colleagues  iu 
tlie  legal  community  In  hU  state  give  litm 
uuiiormly  high  ratings.  By  confirming  this 
appointment,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  hiis 
preatly  sUengtheued  tlie  Couit  of  Military 
-Appeals. 


RECESS 

M'-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
reces.s  until  the  hour  of  2:45  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
2:12  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
2:45   p.m. 

The  Sc-nate  re.-^ssembled  at  2:45  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  tlie  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Pannih)  . 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  ALBERT  B. 
FLETCHER  TO  BE  CHIEF  JUDGE 
OP  THE  COURT  OF  MILITARY 
APPEALS 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ar-  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI  ,  that  a  statement  by 
him  In  support  of  the  n-^mlnation  of  Al- 
bert B.  Pletchr  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Without 
f  bjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATTMrNT    BY    MR,    B^YH 
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Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  tlie 
liour  of  12  noon  tomoiTOw. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  2:46 
r.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morro-,".  Tuesday,  April  15,  1975,  at  12 


no'i;;. 


I  support  the  Senate's  action  today  in  con- 
firming the  nomination  of  Mr.  All>ert  B. 
Fletcher,  Jr.  of  Kan?a«  to  be  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  For  some 
yciirs  I  have  had  a  special  Interest  In  the 
area  of  military  justice  and  have  In  past 
Congresses  Introduced  legislation  to  provide 
for  certain  reforms  in  the  Unifonm  Ck>de  of 
MlUtary  Justice.  The  pedtion  of  Chief  Judge 
of  our  highest  mUitiry  court  is  obvlourty 
onp  of  great  Importance  to  the  operstions  of 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  E.  621. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thunk  the 
C:hair. 

OIIDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  after  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Hat- 
field there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes.  Senators  being 
permited  to  speak  not  in  excess  of  5 
minutes  each  during  that  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  Or' 
PETROLEUM  PRICE  INCREASE 
LIMITATION  ACT  OF  1975  (S.  621) 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, following  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  then  unfin- 
ished business.  S.  621. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 

Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 

stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 

12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei^ed. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  Uiere  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 


NOMINAIIONS 


K.Si-culive  nominations  rece.ied  bj  I'le 
Sci'at.-  April  14,  1975: 

Depaetment  or  Stats 

Join.  L,  Lougliran,  of  California,  a  Fcrel?!! 
Service  o'l^^er  of  ri.iss  1,  to  be  Anibassitcior 
Kxtr.-oriiinary  and  Plenipotcn! laiv  of  th*^ 
United  Stiitei  of  Auicrii;a  to  V.-'r  So!i..i.i 
I>eino:r,ili"  Rtpuaiic. 

I>r!*ARTMENT     Of     .K-llJJC 

J  .::r,  T,  Sail  A^UKtin,  of  G.iam  t'  l>e  U.S, 
;mi's!i-  :  liir  tho  d;atr.ti  of  Guam  for  tii*  t-erm 
Oi  4  years  \ice  Junr  C.  iiaii  At;u.stiii,  i. - 
sij^.ied. 

Nation  \L  Kme   P«evekiion   aku  Contpol 

AOM I NISTH  .ATIO  K 

Joliii  Ij.  I'etersen.  ol  lUinoi.s.  ;o  be  Admin- 
i.viialor  of  the  Nntioiial  Fire  Pre.'ention  and 
Control   Admtnlsiiation,    (New  posltjon.* 

Da\id  A,  Lucht.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Deputy  Ad- 
in.aistrator  of  the  National  Fire  Prevention 
»nd  Crntrr.I  Administration.  (New  p,-»'-tilrin  1 
In  Tui.  N\v^- 

T'.c  ff'.Uiv.lng-niimeu  Nuval  Reservo  of^.ceia 

fur    trmpr,r.iry    pror.\otioii    t^    tl-'e    f:rade    «•? 

iTipi.tin  m  t'-.p  st.-.T  corps,  a-;  indicate^.,  sub- 

ect  to  qualification  tlierefore  as  pro7l<»ed  bv 

3a. v: 

MEDICAL   COHPS 

A-.U  eb.  Allan  J,  r  I.ipp,  Esmiind  M. 

B.il<er.  James  P,  MarineiH,  Lavnence, 

iirocjii.  Charles  L.  Jr. 

Canaiugham,  John  McGauglie^.  Jantes 

F,  Jr.  D.,  Ill 

D„u>-on,  Alt>ertur  V.  ruLMiuiaincu,  XL'Oinas 

tini.ey.  Lauii  A,  V. 

I  lyiiii,  Jamis  M.  Medrek.,  John  »". 

I-'uni.y.\,  Clinton  M.  Oj^bura,  Benjainin  R. 

Oils-ii.  Btujamln  J.  Pyeatte,  Jeose  E. 

Gonzalez.  Fr.mcisco  R^.msav,  Reginald  C. 

M.  Jr. 

Guiiatt,  Victor  R,  ynyder.  Farry  D. 

Hardeman.  Prank    Ir.  S.eiier,  Rudolph  R  . 

•J„i.es,  Jimmy  E.  Jr, 

Katz,  Robert  I,  lolthiu.  Sidney 

La}ip,  MUton  C.  Youngs,  LuOier  A  .  Ill 
Le^;;o,  CI.i!"ent« 

SUPPLY   COBPS 

Couji'iiijii.  Ricliard  J.  McHugli.  WilUa'a  J. 

Cutiight,  Carl  R.  M'-Pherson.  Biirtis  K. 

Davis.  Herbert  E.,  Jr.  Meilert.  Jolin  J. 

Peliier.  Jo'in  J.  Pogue.  Jre  H. 

Fltzpntnck,  Juliu.s  Pratiier.  Charles  M. 

W.  Riddick.  Eugene  M. 

Fo.x.  Daniel  W.  Sbahadl.  Fi-ederlck  F. 

llud.scn.  Clyde  E,  St.ick,  DanUl 

K?yes,  Warrtn  R,  Vn-vter,  WalJace  V.., 
LI'.'gett,  Hiram  S  ,  Jr.        Jr. 

CHA'  UMS    Ctr.I'S 

Duyle,  Lawrence  H.        Pc/eis,  Edwin  W. 
Goss,  Hubert  S,,  Jr,        Sxilllvan.  Edward  H, 
Landes,  Aaron  Tliomson,  Bruce  R. 

.Martin.  James  B. 
P?ar.=ion,  Samuel  C. 
Jr. 

CrVTL    OvifilNClB    C<«PS 

Beatlie.  Robert  T.  tCelcher,  Albert  G. 

Bloom.  Ellas  Stoutameare.  James  B. 

Cvirrau.  Robert  A.  Warniclc,  Robert  L. 

Prega,  Jolin  V.  Wivte.  David  A,. 

Jt  DCE  ADVOC.^l•E  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Absl,  Getrge  O..  Ill  Howard,  Jack.s<»n  B. 
Brewstsr,  Rudi  M.  Klan'ittw,  George  A. 
Copelnnd,  Ralph  C.       Oddo,  Sftlvatore  K. 

DENTAL    COBPS 

Barley.  Martin  A.  Bednar.  Edward  O. 

Barnett.  Charles  B,       Bldgood,  Omar  K. 
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OCor.nell.  Chii)=topher 

J  .  Jr. 
O  Shea.  Edward  J  .  Jr. 
Porter.  WllUam  J. 
Rpynold.s,  John  A.  S. 
Stewart,  Billy  A. 
StutKer.  WUliaiii  r. 
Tanner,  Thomas  P. 
Tliom.id,  Robert  J. 
VanZancit,  Wllli.-ini  R. 
Wallace,  Donald  C. 


Boyle,  OrvlIIe  T  .  Jr. 
Brov.n,  John  B. 
Bryant,  Robert  E 
Carlson,  Harry  \V  .  Jr. 
Clary.  Irl  C. 
FUchbiOCh,  P.eyiioids 

J  ,  II 
CJreenlee,  Will;. i v.:  H 
Hickman,  Warren  J 
McKay,  Janes  R. 
Mever.  Gene  P. 
Mollc.  William  II. 

MEDR  il.    SEHVICt:    CORPS 

P*red,  Gordon  D. 


NUR^^i:    C   >RPS 

Ai'.d»r-oii,  Kathryn  I.  Fol!?',  Fiances  C. 
Best,  M!ldred  E.  Grushinski.  Jeanne  E. 

Brice,  Karolla  Hall,  May  B. 

Crouch,  Madge  L.  Santeiii,  Betiy  M. 

Dunne.  Ellen  T. 

The  following  named  Naval  Reserve  officers 
for  temporary  piomoiion  to  the  grade  of 
tommandcr  in  the  staff  corps,  as  indicated, 
.subject  to  qiiaUficaiion  therefore  rt.s  ijrovidod 
by  law: 

MEDIC.^I.   conps 

AI'.  are.i.  Renialdo  G.  Knowle?.  Rober.  C. 

Ammons.  John  C  .  Jr.  Knnd--on.  Robert  D. 

Armstrong,  James  R.  Levciett,  Cary  L. 

Bass,  George  L..  Jr.  Love.  James.  T  .  Jr. 

Borgman,  Theodore  J  Liiti,  Robert  D. 

Jr..  Mib.o.  James  E  .  J:-. 

Boring,  Janic.-.  H.  Marlowe,  Frank  I. 

Browning.  Robei  t  W.  Mmer,  James  M. 

Cavenar,  Jesne  O.  Jr.  .Moore,  Lamie  W. 

Chapman,  Janie,  H.  Onver,  Richard  T. 

Chun.  Clyde  W.  O  Malley.  Edward  P 

Cobb,  James  R.  ONei.l.  Edward  J. 

Creson,  Daniel  L.  Pariri,  Frank 

Dinan.  John  T.,  Jr.  Rabcevich.  Ana.c  .0 

Earnest,  David  L  .  HI  R.iiikin.  Robert  A  M 

Edwards.  John  P.  Reeves,  Chark's  S. 

Pontanelll,  Eiiio  Uoniro,  Carl  E. 

Frary.  Lynn  R.  R..ibin*o;i.  Gary  L. 

Gleason.  Tcrrenco  H  P.o-er.c.  Philip  O. 

Greer,  Mack  V.  Ryter,  Stephen  R. 

Grimes.  Cecil  D  .  Jr.  Sraruig,  William  A 

Grimes,  James  .\.  Sutton.  Phon  D  ,  Jr. 

Hamilton.  William  R.  U?n.inski,  Ke;;neth  M. 

Hinz,  William  M.  VonDoepp,  Christian 
Jackson.  William  B.  E. 

Jones.  Wendell  E  Walker,  Robert  D  .  Ill 

Jordan.  Robert  E.  WeULsh,  Carl  S. 

Kelly,  Thaddeus  E.  7.f\.  Gerald 

Ker.steln.  Morris  D.  Ze'.ko.  Jame>  J. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

StTPr.Y  CORPS 

AKais,  Ronald  C.  McCarty,  Richard  L. 

Aveti^meyer,  Haldo  J  ,McCay,  Wilton  T.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Moore,  Robin  H  S. 

Bender.  John  H.  Mass,  Thom;*s  A. 

Boye.  Robert  C.  Vorby.  Karl  G. 

Bru:,t.ires,  James  S.        O'Brien,  Joseph  E,  Jr. 
Connell.  James  J.  Papel.  Barton  L. 

Daqiiin,  Frank  J.,  Jr.     Peck.  Leo  J. 
Decker; .  Warre:-.  P.         P:nsker.  Clive  D. 
Denney,  Jay  R.  pi7:zano,  WiHiam  C. 

Elckhofr,  Roger  C.  Price.  Jacob  .\I. 

Fischerti.  John  A.  Reuscher.  Edv.ard  J. 

Gdib.irini,  Anthony  P.. Rice,  Robert  C.  Jr. 

Jr.  ■       RiH>,e!l.  Scott  C. 

Hammer  it  roni,  ErIandSeraiini,  x'lLtilio,  Jr. 

D-  Siiaw,  Robert  R. 

Jack.son,  Robert  M.        Si-.ciU.  Gordon  W. 
Krupiii'ski,  Stephen  R  .Stevens,  Louis  A. 

Jr.  Villella.  Conrad  L. 

L.imphear,  Steven  C.     VValrod.  Don.ild 
Liebleln.  Robert  V.        Wanko.  John 
McCar.n  Charles  J..  Jr.Wilnotn.  James  P    in 


Apyil  i4,  19: 


CH.API.A 

C?n:iifT,  James  B 
Hansen.  Roger  K. 
Hunt,  John  R. 
Loesch,  Natiian  O. 
Longnecker.  Nelson  C. 
McCoi-.nell.  William  J. 

Bel  on.  Hi.rold  B. 
Block.  Neil 
Bogan.  William  F. 
CoUiiis,  Robert  W. 
Daniels,  Joe  D. 
Davis.  John  M. 
Doctor.  Richard  P. 
Donuhf,-,  Edward  £ 
Gaul.  William  M. 
Gray.  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Gutiei'rez.  Rofendn.  Jr 
Haler,  Charles  E. 
Helton.  Ronald  L. 
Holm.  W  illiam  D. 
Hoskms.  Waller  .S 
Karps,  John 
Knox,  Kenneth  B. 

JUDGE   ADVOCArS 

Abel.  Robert  M. 
Adams.  Jared  H. 
Adams,  Joseph  A  .  Jr 
Allen.  Jolm  F  .  Ill 
Belser,  Townsend  M  , 

Jr. 
Birkmeyer.  Roy  J. 
Brant.  Kiiby  E. 
Frank,  ■  .M"  Allan 


IN  CORPS 

Moe,  Ra'ph  H. 
Nycklemoe,  Glenn  W. 
Phillips.  Harry  H. 
Sorenson,  Harry  C. 
Sorrlll,  Harold  W  ,  Jr. 
Slough,  Richard  H. 
Nr.KR  f  onps 
MacLartn.  Frai.k  H. 
Mann,  Spencer  I. 
Munuord,  Gerald  \V, 
OKden.  Buckley  L. 
I'owell.  David  J. 
Rcnuiiar.  William  F. 
Rhodes,  Raymond 
Riiiide,  FiatKls  E. 
Rude.  Arthur  H. 
Saucier.  Raymond  B. 
Sears.  George  F. 
Smeller.  Dale  E. 
.Smith.  Jerrold  M. 
Smith.  Theodore  A. 
Strain.  Boyd  P.,  Jr. 
Tomlinson,  Deinp.uy 
M. 

GENERAL '.S   CORPS 

Frederick,  Robert   B 
Harris.  Vernon  A. 
Hooper,  Ellis  C. 
Huber,  Fred  D.,  Jr. 
Jobln,  Robert  E. 
Koletsky,  Joseph  O. 
Lathrop.  Mitchell  L. 
Nobles.  Eric  A. 
O  Connor.  Otis  L. 


Ritcler.  Richard  E.         Whitlock,  Robert  B 
Spafih,  Karl  H. 

DLNTAL  CORPS 

Adams,  James  T.  Graupner,  John  G. 

Aiider-on.  Sianley  N  ,  Harrison.  WUUam  s 

J''-  Herman,  Harry  A..  Jr. 

Baimforih.  John  B.  HiU,  David  H. 

Bj.jrndahl,  Robert  W.  Hoover,  WllLdin  G. 

Bc^;C!  t,  John  A.  Joy,  Edwin  D..  Jr. 

Brown,  Allen  K.  Levine.  Lowell  J. 

Bush.  Richard  D.  Martin.  Donald  W. 

Ditimcr,  John  c  Menke,  Henry  J. 

Eischen.  James  J.  Mitchem,  John  C. 

Emery,  Lee  E.,  Si-.  Sherard,  Harold  T. 

Feiry,  Edward  T.  Simpson,  Oscar  V  ,  Jr. 

Fiiiat;in.  William  E.  Sweeney,  James  M. 

Grat'^,  Walter  A.  Szakaly,  John  S. 

.MIDUM     -IRVICE  CENXER 

Brown.  Biirdeeu  l\  Holland.  Francis  J. 
Carrcra.  Richard  N.  Liiidberg,  David  .'j. 
ninor6.on,  George  S.  G. 

NUn^E   CORPS 

Bauei-.  C.'.thsrine  M.     Murphv,  Anna  T. 
Buttner.  Virginia  H.     Purdy.  Claire  H. 
K.rrt.  Sarah  E.  Quinn.  Frances  M. 

The  following-named  women  Naval  Rcrtr\e 
(  ili.xv  ;  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
•  ■{  captain  in  the  Supply  Corp.s.  subject  to 
f;ualitication  tlierefore  as  provided  by  law: 

Mariani,  Ethel 

Wiri.schafter.  Irene  N. 

Comdr.  Neal  P.  Current.  Civil  EiiRineer 
Corps.  US.  Naval  Reserve,  for  transfer  to  and 
appointment  In  the  line  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
in  the  permanent  grade  of  commander,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefore  as  provided  hv 
law. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

E.xociitive   nomination.^  confinncd  by 
the  Senate  April  14.  1975: 
US.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Ace.vcy 

John  F.  Lehman,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  United  Stales 
Arm"i  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

(Ihe  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
Jf-ct  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
•ipond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
Uie  Senate.) 

US.  Covp.T  OF  Military  Appeals 
Albert  B.  Fletcher,  Jr  ,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
Judge  Of  the  US.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
lor  tlie  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  May  1, 
1080. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


IT  IS  FINISHED 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF  co:;.Nr(_Tii.vr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnESEN'TATIVT  5 

Thursday.  April  10.  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
weeks  now  we  have  \'  itnes.<^ed  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  political  situation 
for  the  governments  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia.  Simultaneously,  we  see 
an  analogrous  development  hero  at  home: 
Tlte  President  and  his  .■spokesmen  has- 
ten the  deterioration  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  as  the  admini.'tration's  foreign 
policy  di-ifts  dangerously  apart  from 
American  public  opinion. 

Lately  Pi-esident  Ford  ha.s  been  telUng 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
I'lat  he  is  '-drawing  the  line"  against 


additional  wasteful  Federal  spending. 
Yet  siinultaneously,  he  asks  us  to  provide 
more  assistance  to  a  military  aid  pro- 
gram that  has  resulted  in  about  a  billion 
dollars  in  military  equipment  paid  for  by 
American  taxpayers — left  in  the  Viet- 
name.'^e  dust.  The  Kiimer  Rouge  in  Cam- 
bodia I  lO  have  gained  .^trengtlt  as  they 
.secure  abandoned  American  guns  and 
military  hardware. 

The  Presidents  credibility  on  the  issue 
of  wasteful  Federal  spending  has  worn 
thin  indeed  when  he  proposes  such  ridic- 
ulous prd  wasteful  expenditures. 

The  administration's  insistence  on  fol- 
Ic\\i'i(i  an  obviously  disastrous  coui-se  is 
b;is?d  largely  on  the  stubbornness  of 
policymakers  .such  as  Secretary  of  State 
Ki.ssinger.  an  architect  of  increased 
American  involvemetu  in  Cambodia  In 
I'iVO. 

What  we  see  today  is  tlie  culmination 
of   yearr;   of   mi.-^guldcd    and   unrcilistic 


policies  and  strategies.  An  April  3  column 
by  Anthony  Lewis  in  the  New  York  Times 
provides  a  vivid  description  of  the  roots 
of  our  involvement  in  Cambodia  and  the 
results,  in  terms  of  human  suffering  and 
misery,  of  the  incalcitrance  of  recent 
U.S.  foreign  policymakers.  For  those  of 
us  wJio  have  protested  against  this  war 
and  who  now  vote  against  any  further 
arm.s  to  fuel  it,  Mr.  Lewis'  writings  have 
bct-n  a  treat  in.spiration: 

It  Is  Finlshed 
I  By  Anihony  Lewis) 
/  ran  only  leil  pou  my  emotiona'  reaction. 
QLttinQ  into  that  county.  If  I  could,  have 
found  tne  military  or  State  Department 
h'lidcr  hko  has  been  the  architect  of  this 
noUcij.  my  instinct  icoiild  be  to  string  him 
up.  .  .  .  What  they  have  done  to  the  country 
IS  greater  evil  then  we  have  done  to  any 
country  in  the  uorld" — Representative  Paxjl 
McClosket,  testifying  after  his  recent  visit 
to  Cambodia. 

Boston,  .April  2. — The  images  from  liuio- 
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cW:i»  »88ftll  us  with  their  misery  and  horror. 
The  ones  tram  Phnom  Penh  are  in  a  way  th» 
hardest  to  beari  Those  children  are  starving 
be^-ause  of  an  Americw  blunder — recent, 
utterly  avoidable  and  prolonged  in  the  teeth 
(if  reasoa. 

I  he  American  Intervention  iu  Vietnam  may 
•)L'  explained  In  terma  of  the  assumptlon.s  of 
iiuother  era.  For  Cambodia  there  is  no  ex- 
cii.-e.  It  was  wanton  cruelty,  reckless  and  use- 
Jens. 

Unlike  Viet  lam,  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
irace  the  American  involvement  in  Cambo- 
dia. The  crucial  decisions  were  made  In  1970 
by  Ri.hard  Nix^n,  with  the  ativl.-e  and  sup- 
port of  Henry  Kiaslnger.  They  led  inexorably, 
preaictably.  to  tragedy — death  and  destruc- 
tion for  Cimbodia.  moral  and  political  dis- 
.isior  for  the  United  States. 

Until  U»70  Prince  Sihanouk  had  kept  Cam- 
li.:)dia  relatively  peaceful  by  an  Intricate 
neutralist  game.  He  turned  u  blind  eye  to 
Vifcluarnsse  Communist  use  of  Ills  eastern 
pioviiioe.s.  then  to  American  bombing  of 
those  areas.  His  policy  was  iinUdy,  but  It 
ivorked. 

The  idea  of  Invading  Cambodia  had  occa- 
sionally come  up  in  the  Pentagon,  but  it  w^as 
never  t.\ken  seriously.  At  one  meeting  in  the 
lOeo's  the  chairmaa  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Oen. 
Earle  Wlieeler,  said:  "Why  the  bell  does 
Westy  JGeu.  Willi im  Westmoreland.  U.S. 
Commander  In  Vietnam)  need  more  battle- 
fields to  fight  on?" 

Then,  in  Mar;h  1970,  Lon  Nol  took  over  la 
a  coup.  He  abandoned  neutralism,  anuounc- 
int;  that  he  would  attack  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  forces,  and  there  was  a  slaughter 
of  Vietnamese  civilian  residents  around 
Phnom  Penh.  Not  surprlslnply,  the  North 
Vietnamese  began  moving  on  Lon  Nol's  weak 
army. 

In  thti  ."ituatton  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kls- 
.■^ingcr  revived  *.he  old  Idea  of  an  American  in- 
vasion. They  overrode  doubts  within  the  Ad- 
ministration, from,  amon?  others.  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  Laird  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers.  Mr.  Kissinger  accused  one  aoubter  of 
showing  the  cowardice  of  the  Eastern  Es- 
tablishment." 

Five  members  of  Mr.  Kissinger's  own  staff 
UHrned  that  a  Cambodian  operation  would 
enlarge  the  war  without  benefit  to  the  U.S. 
Three  re.«lgned:  Anthony  Lake,  Roger  Morris, 
Wi:il.iin  Watt'.  They  went  qtiletlv  because,  as 
Mr.  Lake  explained  rscentljr,  "We  were  very 
concerned  about  dama^ng  Kissinger.  Then 
Ibt-y  put  a  t.'ip  on  my  telephone,  whl'^h  shows 
luu'  m\ich  they  were  impressed  by  our 
St  Tuples." 

Mr.  Nixon  told  the  world  It  would  be  only  a 
brief  and  limited  "l-curs:  n,"  to  cl/ean  out 
tilt;  Communist  area"i.  Mr.  Kissinger  said  the 
r.imc  thing  to  the  White  Hotise  staff.  William 
S.iflre's  book.  "Before  the  Fall,"  describes  a 
meeting  at  which  the  staff  was  given  a  Na- 
tional Security  paper  saying,  "This  Is  not  a 
long-term  'qui  ksand"  operation  that  would 
Ipad  to  a  n?w  'Vietnam  sitnatlon"  in 
C.imbodia." 

But  it  did.  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kissinger, 
ha^injr  said  they  would  not  intervene  on 
Lon  Nofs  behalf  in  the  Cambodian  dispute, 
soon  did  just  that.  Before  long  B-52's  were 
bombing;  all  of  Cambodia.  In  five  years,  the 
Ui-ited  States  .sent  $2  billion  in  aid  to  Lon 
Nol 

Tiie  results  were  exactly  as  the  dLssenters 
on  1  he  Kissinger  staff  had  predicted :  a  wider 
var.  Increasing  Cambodian  oppoFltlon  to  Lon 
Nol.  destruction  of  the  countryside,  finally 
a  Communist  ln'!t«ad  of  a  neutralist  Cam- 
booia. 

'Ihe  end  has  been  IneT-ltable  for  a  long 
tin\e.  but  the  Administration  preferred  to 
hra?^  the  Cambodians  go  on  starving  and 
dTirj;  rather  than  admit  the  banltruptcy  of 
its  policy.  It  kept  the  war  going  with  the 
I'lttered  argument  that  more  military  aid 
would  somehow  lead  to  peace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Now  ttiat  Lon  Nol  has  left,  tSM  inilted 
States  could  sUU  h«lp  tCNMnl  a  huoiana 
transition.  Most  Important,  w«  should  offer 
to  coatlaue  our  flights  at  food  and  msdlclns 
whoever  rules  In  Phnom  Penh,  and  ask  tttha- 
uouk's  cooperation.  Ws  should  do  that  for 
our  sake  as  well  as  the  despM-ata  Cambo- 
dians. But  there  can  be  no  easy  expiation 
for  one  of  the  most  terrible  episodes  in  the 
history  of  American  foreign  policy. 

What  Richard  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger 
did  cannot  be  undone  or  forgotten.  AU  we 
can  do  is  try  to  make  certain  that  American 
leaders  are  never  again  able  to  make  such 
decisions  on  their  own.  In  secret,  against  ad- 
vice— and  then  persist  for  years  in  a  futile 
and  destructive  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  month  marks  the  60th  anni- 
ver.5ary  of  tlie  height  of  the  genocide 
against  the  Armenian  people.  In  1915,  as 
a  "final  solution"  to  the  "Armenian 
problem,"  the  Ottoman  Empire  uprooted 
and  then  exterminated  millions  of  Ar- 
menians. This  precedent  was  used  by 
AdoliA  Hitler  to  justify  his  own  exter- 
mination programs. 

I  believe  all  Amerlcan.s  should  take 
note  of  and  remember  these  tragic 
events.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  memory 
of  this  terrible  genocide  will  serve  to 
prevent  the  reoccuiTence  of  other  future 
brutalities. 
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IRS    GUIDELINES    ON    NEW    TAX 
CREDIT  FOR  HOME  PURCHASE 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

or  aaoAKA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Thursday.  AprU  10.  1975 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Isist  week,  my  o£Qce  has  been  del- 
uged with  telephone  calls  and  letters 
from  constituents  who  are  interested  in 
that  portion  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975  dealing  with  the  tax  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  a  new  home. 

I  am  inserting  below  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  constituents  and  colleagues 
the  guidelines  which  were  released  today 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Sei-vice  on  the 
tax  credit  provisions  of  the  new  law: 

IRS  Guidelines  on  New  Tax  CRmJir  roE 
Home  Pubciiase 

Guid«iuies  for  claiming  the  credit  for  pur- 
ch.-'se  of  a  new  principal  residence  under  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  were  announced 
today  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Tnx- 
payjrs  may  rely  upon  the  guidelines  pending 
issuance  of  regulations. 

Section  208  of  the  Act.  new  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  section  44,  provides  a  Federal  in- 
come tax  credit  of  5  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  basis  with  respect  to  a  new  prin- 
cipal residence  purchased  or  constructed  by 
the  taxpayer,  if  It  is  constructed,  acquired, 
and  oocupisd  within  specified  periods.  Tlie 
maximum  credit  Ut  $2,000  ($1,000  In  the  case 
of  a  married  taxpayer  filing  a  separate  re- 
turn, and  the  credit  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  liability. 

To  qualify  for  the  credit  the  fcllowlMg  coti- 
dltlons  must  be  met: 

(1)  The  residence  mtist  be  r  new  pr'i-.cipal 
resldcnc?, 

(2)  The  construction  must  httve  bef.-n  t)»- 
foro  March  26,  1975, 

(3)  The  residence  must  be  acqtijred  and 
occupied  as  a  principal  residence  after  March 
1?,  lf>75  avd  before  Janu.irv  1.  1077, 


(4)  Except  In  the  case  of  S3lf-constructlon, 
a  binding  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the 
resldeitce  must  be  entered  Into  before  Janu- 
ary 1. 1976.  and 

(5)  Except  in  the  case  of  s^lf-construction. 
the  buyer  must  attach  to  his  return  a  cer- 
tification by  the  seller  that  the  purchase 
price  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  resi- 
dence was  ever  offered  for  sale. 

The  property  purchased  mu£t  be  a  new 
prinrip.'il  residence  of  the  taxpayer,  the  orig- 
inal use  of  which  cotnmeuces  with  the  tax- 
payer. The  term  ■principal  reaidenoe''  refers 
t-o  the  pLice  where  the  taxpayer  Uvea  mout  of 
the  year  atid  has  the  same  meaning  as  under 
sectton  ii'J4  of  tlie  Code.  The  term  "resi- 
dence" ia^ludes  a  fUigle  family  structure. 
a  residuntial  unit  in  a  condominium  or  co- 
operative housing  project,  the  t*xpayer's 
portion  of  a  duplex  or  a  row  honse,  and  a 
mobile  notiie.  The  residence  must  be  new.  A 
renovated  building  does  not  qualify  as  new 
for  this  purpose,  regardless  of  the  extent  «f 
the  renovation.  The  "original  use"  of  the  new 
principal  residence  by  the  taxpayer  means 
that  surh  residence  has  never  been  lived  in 
prior  to  acquisition  by  the  taxpayer.  Por  these 
purposes,  a  residence  will  be  treated  as  never 
havin?  l>een  lived  in  prior  to  ncqtiisition  if 
the  first  occupancy  was  by  the  taxpayer  ptir- 
suant  to  a  lease  arrangement  pending  settle- 
ment under  a  binding  contract  to  pun!ha.se 
or  pursuant  to  a  lease  arrangement  where  a 
written  option  to  purchase  was  cantalned  in 
the  original  lease  agreement. 

The  credit  applies  oiUy  to  a  new  principal 
residence  the  construction  of  which  began 
before  March  28,  1975.  For  this  purpose,  con- 
struction Is  considered  to  commence  when 
actual  phy.'ical  work  of  a  significant  amount 
has  occurred  at  the  building  site.  A  signifi- 
cant amount  of  construction  requires  more 
than  driUmg  to  determine  soil  conditions, 
preparation  of  an  architect's  sketches,  se- 
curing of  a  building  permit,  or  grading  the 
land.  However,  digging  of  the  footings,  exca- 
vation of  the  building  site,  or  similar  woi-k 
constitute  a  significant  amount  of  cortstritc- 
tlon. 

Construction  of  a  mobile  home  or  a  factory- 
built  honse  Is  considered  to  commence  when 
construction  of  important  parts  of  the  mo- 
bile home  or  factory-buUt  house  commenced. 
Construction  or  assembly  of  a  minor  portlou 
of  the  components  of  the  mobile  home  or 
factory-built  hotise  does  not  conbiitute  com- 
mencement of  construction. 

Tlie  credit  applies  only  to  property  ac- 
quired and  occupied  a-s  a  prinrlpal  re-sideuoe 
by  the  taxpayer  after  March  12.  1975.  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1977,  However,  where  the 
residence  it.  acquued  by  purcha.'ie  r»ther  than 
self-coubtructiou,  It  must  also  have  beeu 
acquired  by  tlie  taxpayer  under  a  biudiuji 
'■ontract  entered  into  before  January  1.  197ti. 
Por  tliese  purposes  a  taxpayer  has  "acquheti" 
a  residence  when  legal  title  to  it  la  conveyed 
to  him  at  settlement,  or  he  has  pisaesslon  oi 
it  purfiuant  to  a  binding  purchate  contiu'-'i 
under  which  he  makes  periodic  payments 
until  he  becomes  entitled  under  tlie  contract 
to  demand  conveynnce  of  title.  The  credit 
may  not  be  claimed  until  bjth  the  acquisi- 
tion and  occupancy  tests  have  been  satisfied. 
Titus,  where  a  taxpayer  meets  the  acquisition 
test  set  forth  above  after  March  2.  1975.  and 
occupies  the  property  as  a  new  principal 
residence  before  January  1.  1976.  the  credit  is 
allowed  on  the  taxpayer's  1975  tax  rcttirn. 
Thus,  a  taxpayer  may  be  entlUed  to  the 
credit  with  respect  to  a  residence  v.here  a 
purchase  contract  was  eiitered  into  prior  to 
March  13.  1975.  so  lon;  a^  setUc-meut  and 
occupancy  o^cur  after  March  12.  1975. 

Taxpayo/s  claiming  the  credit  sliould  at- 
tach new  ms  Form  5405  to  their  tax  re- 
turns on  wliicli  tlie  credit  In  claimed.  An 
announcement  will  bo  made  uhen  the  form 
Is  available.  Except  In  the  case  of  self-con- 
struction, taxpayer?  must  !»Ho  ..ttach  a  cer- 
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uncatiou  bv  the  seller  that,  the  puivha'e 
price  is  the  lowest  price  at  whiei.  the  resi- 
iler.ce  was  ever  ofTered  for  sj>le. 

The  follow  uit;  form  of  (he  certification 
statement,  wil!  he  accepted: 

I  cer'.ifv  that  the  fojistnictlon  of  the  resi- 
dence at  ;spe<.!v  address |  was  hcKun  before 
March  2H.  iy;5.  and  tha'  Uus  residei;<  p  has 
nevei-  bepa  offered  lor  sale  In  a  listing,  a  mit- 
ten private  uiXer.  or  an  otter  by  nican;:  of 
advenisemeiu  at  a  lo^vi-r  purehusc  price 
Ulan  |st;ite  piicel,  l:ie  price  at  vhich  I  soUl 
'lie  rt-^idfiice  lo  |tlale  na:ne.  prerei.r  ad- 
QitcS,  and  social  bectuitv  luimbcr  ui  piu- 
cliBMeri    by  coalraot  daie.l    |-,ive  da  e|. 

I  Date,  sellers  sigualiire  nud  i.i.xpa\.T 
iuemiJicatiort  luiniber.l 

All  offer  to  .■,ell  is  limi...-d  n  a  liMiuK.  h 
written  private  ntler  or  an  ofer  by  means  ol 
adverti'ieiiieni  lo  sell  a  speci.ied  rl^lacuce  :i: 
a  specihed  piirchu.->e  price. 

in  dei.erriiiiinig  wheilji-r  a  re'Uiten.ve  uns 
"iold  at  the  kiwest  piirclin?e  price  ever  of- 
fered, appropriate  adjiutineut  shall  be  made 
for  differences  in  tinanciui,'  term,;  and  clos- 
ing cost.s  which  increase  the  sellei-s  actual 
net  proceeds  and  the  i>ar  ha.sero  ai.o;,.l  co.si. 
Uhere  the  sale  lo  ilie  taxpayer  lueltides 
l-ropcity  which  was  n^t  Uie  subject  of  llie 
prior  offtr  or  excludes  pr..iperty  which  was 
included  in  the  prior  orer.  the  amount  of 
the  prior  otler  thall  be  .ulju.sied  to  reflect 
Ine  fair  inaiket  value  of  such  pioperii,  pio- 
vided  llial  i::c  t.ixpaver  had  the  option  to 
loquire  iuilu^ion  or  excUisiun  of  such  prop- 
erty Included  in  the  sale  the  fair  inurKel 
value  of  any  excluded  pr.pcrty  is  lo  be  de- 
terniiued  at  the  lime  of  the  prior  o.'fei ,  while 
.ill  additions  are  to  be  valued  al  tiieir  fair 
ni.uket  value  on  the  iIh'c  of  i\e,?u'.io<i  of  the 
(Oil tract  of  sale. 

Tlie  adju.-ttd  basis  of  ilie  new  priiiclpal 
rtsidencc  on  whicU  the  cr.-dit  is  computed 
includes  all  «mijunts  whi.U  pre  altnbuiable 
to  the  acquisition  or  cotictruction  of  the 
t.arpayer'3  new  principal  residence,  but  onJy 
TO  the  extent  that  such  amounts  const iiuie 
capital  etpeadltures  and  are  not  allowable 
as  deductions  in  crjmputint;  laxable  income. 
The  adju.sted  ba.  is  is  reduced  by  any  ga.a 
from  the  sale  of  an  old  pr;iKipf»!  residence, 
which  is  not  recof,iii/ed  due  to  the  applica- 
tion of  section  10:3.3  or  section  1024.  Thu.':, 
If  a  taxpayer  sells  an  old  prlncipjl  residence 
for  »30,000  which  ha.-;  an  adjusted  !;a:-ls  of 
$20,000  and  relnvest.s  '.hf  proceeds  by  piir- 
chasing  a  new  principal  roMdcnce  for  t4O,000 
(including  se' '.lenient  co.;t.-,  which  are  capi- 
tal In  natui:e)  and  t!:ls  purcha.=-e  satisfies 
the  statutory  criteria  under  ,«;prt:on  1034  for 
nonrecognltioii  of  ^'ain.  then  the  credit 
would  apply  with  r">.pe<  t  'o  $.30,000  of  the 
cost  of  tiie  new  pri-icipal  residence  The 
credit  allowable  under  this  section  docs  not 
In  any  ;yay  affect  the  taxpayer's  b.i.sl.s  In  his 
new  prlncij?al  residciv^". 

The  Tax  Reduction  Ac'  also  increased  t!ie 
replacement  periods  provided  in  section  1031 
from  1  year  to  18  months  in  the  rase  of  p-ir- 
chase  and  from  18  moirhs  to  2  years  In  t!te 
ca«:e  of  self-constructio:i.  This  p'rovl.--ion  ap- 
plies to  old  residences  .sold  or  exchanged 
after  December  3 1,  1974. 

Wliere  self-construction  of  a  pii^.r-ipal 
residence  was  begun  before  Manh  l.i,  1973. 
only  that  portion  of  the  ba-is  of  the  property 
allocable  to  construction  aft*r  March  12. 
1975.  and  before  January  1.  1977,  shall  be 
taken  in'o  consideration  i;i  deterniining  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowab'e  Thus,  if 
prior  to  March  13.  1975.  a  taxpayer  who  quali- 
fies for  the  credit  has  constructed  a  portion 
ft  a  residence  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  and  the 
'otal  cost  of  the  residence  is  «40.000,  5:50,000 
vill   be  subject   to   the   credit. 

Where  a  new  principal  residence  i-;  pur- 
iha.sed  by  more  than  one  taxpayer  other 
than  a  husband  and  wi.'e.  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  will  be  allocated  among  the 
taxpayers  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
O'.'.ncrship  intercsto  in    .ech  residence,  wi'h 
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the  liniita'i<  n  that  tiie  sum  of  the  credi- . 
allowed  to  all  such  taxpayers  shall  not  ex- 
ceed ?2.000.  For  this  purpose,  Joint  tenants 
with  right  o;  siirvii-nrshlp  ai-e  treated  ns 
e(|ual  owner-;. 

T:,e  credit  is  allowed  with  re=:pect  to  only 
o  se  re>iuence  of  the  t  ixpaver.  In  addition. 
tiie  credit  IS  not  av.illabie  for  purcha.ses  from 
ceilmn  per^n-.^:^  related  to  the  taxpaver  Such 
i-elnreti  persons  include  tlie  taxpayer's  spouse, 
anco'.fors  and  lineal  desrendants  and  certniu 
rchrpd  corpora tiois.  fMrtt.er^hl'i'--  iiiid  trusls 
<1»-.  r,>,f..j  ,1  ^ccriov.  ?y7  a'l'l  7iJ7(bi  ot  t'lo 
f  "ode 

Tiip  .Act  ;«lso  provides  for  recapture  i-i  the 
event  ot  a  sale  or  other  di.sriosi'iioi  or  the 
:eMaence  wiihiu  a  :<6-n-.'^iith  period  wi'h 
exception.^  for  rei'ivestment  in  a  iipw  prin- 
cipal r«.sldenee  :,<.  a  f..r  rei-^ain  invoiiui'.iu-v 
di'-jiOf;ltl(i;is. 

Civil  ppinitles  r.nd  rr'niiu'l  f'nes  and  im- 
prisonment could  result  f,-i  m  fn'^e  eriifi-i- 
t;on  bv  a  seller.  If  it  i.-  found  that  the  price 
or  which  'he  residence  was  sold  is  not  in  f.iet 
tlie  lowfs.  puce  for  w,hich  the  residence  wis 
ever  olTercd  for  B:\le.  then  the  sii»tute  pro- 
vides that  a  seller  who  certified  that  it  was 
iS  liable  to  'he  purchaser  for  damages  in  ;..i 
."..•nouni  equal  to  three  tnues  the  excess  ove'- 
the  lowci  purchi.se  price  plus  reason-ible 
attornev  s  fee'..  No  Income  tax  dedu'-ilon  is 
allowed  to  the  .seller  for  two- thirds  of  any 
damawc-^  paid  e.r  incurred  pursuant  to  a  judg- 
meut  eaterea  again.-,i  liim  in  a  suit  brought 
by  a  piircha.ser  on  this  i.s.viic.  An  iudividuril 
who  fal.«p|y  certifies  is  hable  f'>r  criminal 
penjil'.es  sui-h  as  those  under  ^ecfloii  lor^i  „f 
Title  18  of  th°  United  Si.i'es  Code 

In  the  abscn(e  of  the  taxpayers  p.-rticpa- 
tion  In.  or  kno vledpe  of.  a  ialse  certification 
bv  the  seller,  the  credit  is  not  denied  to  :, 
t.^xpayer  who  otherwise  qualifies  for  the 
ci-pdit  solPly  because  the  seller  has  frtJ.sely 
certified  that  the  new  principal  residence 
W.1.S  sold  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  the 
re  idcncc  Aa-s  ever  otTered  for  sale. 
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Tlir  FLKCTRIC  SCANDAI^  OF    75 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    Mor;TAN.\ 

IX  1  H^'  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAl  F..S 
MoniJav.  April  14.  1975 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiicirimou.s  con.scnt  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Extension  of  Remark.s  an  excellent 
article  regarding  electric  utilities,  wliich 
appeared  in  the  March  1975  i.s.sue  of  the 
Progre.s.sive.  Entitled  -The  Electric 
Scandals  of  75. "  it  i.s  written  by  Ed 
Meyers,  .staff  director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Councir.s  Committee  on 
Finance  and  Revenue,  and  John  Musial. 
director  of  special  studies  at  the  Wayne 
State  University  Center  for  Enercry 
Studies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  REccstD. 
as  follows: 

The  Electric  Scandai^  of  75 
(By  Ed  Meyers  and  .John  Musial) 
.Americas  private  electric  power  compa- 
nies have  long  been  getting  away  wiih  some 
enormously  profitable  and  discriminatory 
abuses  of  the  average  ratepayers.  These 
abuses  have  e-c.iped  public  attention  because 
most  of  the  people  tnt.st  the  so-called  regu- 
lated utilities  that  supply  th.>m  with  their 
heat,  light,  and  power,  and  few  understand 
the  economic  and  technical  mazes  of  the 
electrical  world.  Those  who  do  understand 
u.^u.-illy  lack  the  mciicy  or  iiifliieuce  needed 
lo  put  up  a  good  fight. 


.since  millions  of  citizens  have  become  ac- 
customed to  corruption  as  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can fabric,  It  is  hard  to  shock  anyone  v. iui 
new  scandals,  but  try  these: 

Scandal  One:  If  you  live  in  a  major  An-.c ■  - 
lean  .i.y.  ei.ances  are  you  either  are  now  i^r 
soon  Will  be.  paving  close  to  double  what  vo.i 
.should  be  payiint  for  your  electric  curreni. 

In  reient  vear-  particularly  since  the  niid- 
I9S0S  electricity  rates  have  been  skyrocket- 
ing. Ilie  end  is  ni  where  m  .';ight.  as  elic'rjc 
companies  across  l!:e  land  have  filed  rpqu^s.s 
for  even  higher  rates  with  the  state  pu.,i;c 
luility  comm.>:sl<,ns  charce-j  with  wiitihini- 
OT'er  these  firm.;  Some  of  the  rate  appha- 
tiouK  involve  incre^i:  es  of  20  per  cent.  3n  pv- 
cent.,  or  more.  As  .--oou  as  th<  v  win  .ir,p,-o  el 
of  these  incre«'-ei.  the  companies  file  .vjI'- 
c.iiu 'IS  f'.r  more. 

The^e  xncreo'-cs  »re  triggen-d.  in  lai-pe 
nif  isiir-  by  hug»  Increases  In  the  d:-miiHi 
i"r  ele.ti  irit;-  -.most  of  which  come  from  the 
1  i-atif.hle  -ubn-bs.  The  heavy  suburban  de- 
rmnd  requires  the  construction  of  new  geii- 
evatiiit;  plarits  which  are  more  complex  ,tnd 
c.xstly  1  ban  pvei  hefo-c. 

Tlie  populations  of  our  ijij  cities  ha\e  re- 
maint'l  stablp  or  have  been  declUiin"  For 
f  ^:amp;p.  rieveLind  l^st  125.000  people  in  The 
H»60s.  PIttsbr.igh  «4,000,  and  Detroit  15" .000 
whilt  tl-.eir  suburbs  gained  sevei-al  hundred 
thou-and,  No'.v.  the  average  city  re^idei.t 
consumes  much  loss  electric  power  than  ihe 
average  .■^ubu'ban  resident:  for  example  27-; 
niii:s  a  month  for  'he  avtra'-e  San  Frai.ci.sco 
tustomer,  compared  to  5.31  f,,r  the  aveage 
■•Mstomer  in  thy  metropolitan  Bay  Area. 

Rp.-idciits  of  tig  cities  do  not  ij"eed  moM  of 
t  .0  icvv  oenerating  plants.  The  existing 
plant.-.,  plus  a  few  minor  additions  in  .some 
c-ps,  wt.>i!d  be  sufflcient  to  supply  elecirKuy 
'•J  city  resident  and  businesses  for  decules 
lo  coir.e.  But  city  residents  are  in  ".ser- ice 
areii;:  "  which  are  drawn  by  the  uiilitie-.  to 
include  the  fjsc  growing  suburbs,  so  that 
city  people  and  liriiLs  must  pay  for  the  costs 
of  ntw  plants,  which  they  do  not  nttd, 
through  ever  larger  monthly  electric  bills! 
This  is.  at  lpa.st.  a  billion  dollar  annual 
.subsidy  from  c:„y  people  lo  those  fun-Iu\ing 
suburbanites. 

Srundul  Tuo:  Have  you  ever  noticed  Hint 
the  new  nuclear  power  plants  take  much 
longer  to  coiwtruct  and  cost  much  more 
than  anticipated,  and  that  once  thev  aie 
b.iilt.  they  seldom  reach  their  promi.sed  le-.el 
ci  etlK  :encN  ?  A  $110  million  nuclear  plant  in 
the  Detroit  Edison  empire  was  acttially 
abiiiidoiied  for  a  while  because  It  could  not 
pioduce  electricity  efficiently  enough  to  ju.s- 
tify  ii.s  operating  costs.  The  new  nuclear 
plants  liave  been  producing  electricity  ai 
per-uni'  cost.s  winch  are  50  lo  100  per  cent 
higher  liian  those  of  conventional  fossil 
fuel  and  hydro  plants  already  in  operation. 
Such  economic  disasters  surely  must  cut 
iato  corporate  profits.  RiglU? 

Wi-oiig.  Nuclear  plants  are  the  electrical 
industry's  biggest  bonanza.  Under  the  in- 
tiustry's  cost-plus  system,  the  coets  to  con- 
struct imclear  plants  are  baked  in  to  the 
company's  "rate  base."  or  the  assets  of  the 
company  upon  which  a  "fair  rate-of-retc.rn' 
(lUMMlIy  from  7  to  10  per  cent)  Is  computed. 
The  more  costly  the  nuclear  plants  the  in- 
dustry builds,  the  greater  will  be  corporate 
profits,  in  absolute  dollar  amounts. 

Scamlal  Three:  Most  consumers  have  'he 
impression  that  they  are  protected  from  rate 
inequities  because  electric  companies  must 
argue  their  cases,  in  a  quasi- judicial  process, 
before  a  public  utilities  commission.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  the  deck  Is  hopelessly  stacked 
against  the  ratepaying  public.  The  electric 
companies  pour  a  quarter-million  dollars  or 
more  into  a  rate  case,  and  these  expenditures 
are  charged  off  as  legitimate  operating  ex- 
penses. In  other  words,  the  ratepayers  must 
pay.  in  their  monthly  bUls.  for  the  utilities' 
cost.s   of   .shoving  rate   increases   oown    the 
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ratepayers'  throats.  Consumers  also  pay  for 
power  company  advertising  aimed  at  con- 
vincing ratepayers  that  rate  increases  are 
nocd  for  tliem. 

ao  on  the  one  side  at  the  rate  hearing  Is 
the  company,  with  several  hundred  pages  ol 
testimony,  exhibits  and  computer  printouts, 
nlong  with  the  best  attorneys,  rate  engineers, 
:<nd  consultants  money  can  buy.  On  the  other 
tide,  representing  the  beleaguered  ratepayer 
IS— usually — no  one  at  all. 

The  lowly  ratepayers  simply  cataiut  com- 
pete in  such  a  .situation.  Though  the  rate- 
pa  jers  must  pay  for  the  electric  company's 
attonieys  and  consultants  in  their  monthly 
electric  bills,  they  must  also  spend  several 
thousand  doU.irs  out  of  their  own  pockets 
to  hire  an  attorney  and  an  expert  witness 
to  figlit  the  rate  increase.  And  for  every 
expert  witness  the  consumer  can  find,  the 
electric  company  can  find  a  half-dozen  $500- 
:i-day  graduates  of  prestigious  universities. 
who  have  been  qualified  and  respected  rate 
engineers  for  decades  longer  than  the  con- 
sumer's witness.  Hence  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
nivist  rate  lncrea.se  requests  go  virtually  un- 
contested. 

Scandal  Four:  If  you  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  Just  a  human  being,  and  not 
a  huge  manufacturing  firm  with  windows 
instead  of  eyes  and  bricks  instead  of  bones, 
you  must  pay  the  price  for  your  inferior 
eugenics.  In  1972,  the  average  price  per 
kilowatt-hour  paid  by  residential  custom- 
ers, natlonv/lde,  was  2.42  cents.  However, 
the  average  price  paid  by  mdustrial  custom- 
ers W.1S  Just  1.16  cents  per  kwh. 

Industrial  users  buy  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  electricity  produced,  yet  they  pay  only 
23  per  cent  of  the  total  bill.  The  boards  of 
directors  of  America'.s  private  utilities  are 
composed  of  leaders  from  all  the  major  in- 
dustrial sectxjrs.  One  result  of  the  inter- 
locking directorates  is  a  pro-business  elec- 
tricity rate. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  Granite  Stcte  Elec- 
tric Company  charges  residents  an  average 
of  2.92  cents  per  kwh  and  charges  industry 
an  average  of  2.30,  a  relatively  tolerable  dif- 
ference. Another  exception,  Klngsport  Power 
in  Tennessee,  charges  residentJs  an  average 
ol  1.30  cents  per  kwh  and  charges  industry 
1.01.  However.  Potomac  Edison  of  Maryland 
charges  residents  an  average  of  2.08  cenis 
kwh.  but  asks  only  0.82  cents  from  industry: 
.several  others  are  equally  discriminatory.  Per- 
haps promotional  rates  for  industr>-  were 
Justified  in  the  days  of  excess  electrical  gen- 
crating  capacity,  but  we  will  tiever  see  tho^e 
days  again. 

Scandal  Fire:  If  you  are  in  a  Ijw  or  mod- 
erate income  bracket,  the  chances  a.^e  that 
you  aie  paying  about  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  afHuent  pay  for  every  unit  of  electricity. 

Elr>rtricity  r:'tes  are  structured  .so  that  the 
more  electricity  he  \ises  a  ironth,  the  less 
the  consumer  pays  per  unit.  For  example. 
belov.'  are  the  electricity  rates  ( iiicltidlng 
adju.stments  for  fuel  cost  increases  (paid  by 
San  Francisco  Biv  Area  rcsldeiit.s  to  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  (PG.VF)  : 

Customer    Charge—  $0.50. 
First  50  kwh— 0.0438  per  kv.h 
Next  50  kwh.— 0.0338  per  kwh. 
Next  100  kwh— 0.0218  per  kwh. 
Next  100  kwh— 0.0198  per  kwh. 
Next  700  kwh— O.0188  per  kwh. 
Over  1,000  kwh — 0.0168  per  kwh. 

Ihc  customer  charge  of  fifty  cents  lielps 
pay  lor  costs  of  meter-reading  and  billing: 
II  purchases  no  electricity.  Apply  the  power 
company's  rote  structure  to  another  field,  the 
retail  sale  of  gasoline.  A  driver  might  face 
Ihe  lollowing  "price  schedule"  when  he  pulls 
into  a  gr.s  station: 

First  5  gallons—  70.9  cents  ea. 
Next  5  gallons — 55.9  cents  ea 
Next  5  gallons — 40.9  cents  ea. 
AU  subsequent  gallons — 30  9  i.-ent-s  ea. 
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Under  such  a  schedule,  the  "high  volume 
user"  Is  rewarded  through  quantity  dis- 
counts, and  ho  benefits  from  a  lower  per- 
unit  charge,  on  the  average,  than  does  the 
driver  of  a  compact  car  with  a  smaller  gas 
tank.  Just  as  this  declining  price  schedule 
for  gasoline  clearly  discriminates  against  the 
small  car  owner,  who  may  not  have  the  fi- 
nancial ability  or  the  desire  to  buy  a  luxury 
car.  the  electricity  rate  structure  discrimi- 
nates against  the  low-volume  clectriciiy 
consumer. 

Our  studies  indicate  that  the  a\  erage 
inner-city  family  uses  about  200  to  250  kwh 
per  month.  The  average  family  (all  loca- 
tions) uses  oii  the  order  of  500  kwh  a  month, 
while  many  of  the  more  affluent  use  1200 
kwh  or  more.  'We  have  made  some  correlation 
analyses  (covering  both  West  Coast  and  Etist 
Coast  electricity  consumers)  and  they  dis- 
close an  extremely  close  relationship  between 
a  family's  income  and  its  consumption  of 
electricity. 

This  stands  to  reason.  If  you  have  a  lot 
of  money,  you  probably  keep  your  air  con- 
ditioner going  much  of  the  time,  you  prob- 
ably have  a  large  home  to  heat  and  light, 
and  you  probably  buy  the  latest  energy- 
guzzling  appliances:  frost-free  refrigerators, 
deep  freezes,  self -cleaning  ovens,  color  tele- 
vision, and  so  on.  If  you  are  poor,  you  may 
have  to  do  withoitt  them. 

Under  the  PG&E  rate  schedule,  a  rather 
typical  schedule  for  electric  utilities  around 
the  nation,  a  family  tislng  200  kwh  a  month 
pays  an  average  of  3.3  cents  for  each  kwh. 
But  a  family  using  1200  kwh  a  month  pays, 
on  the  average,  Just  2.1  cents  for  each  kwh. 

Tliere  is  no  difference  at  all  between  the 
kv.h  used  by  the  rich  person  and  the  one 
used  by  the  poor  person.  Each  kwh  looks, 
acts,  tastes,  smells,  and  feels  just  like  any 
other  kwh.  But  the  rich  person  pays  less 
than  two-thirds,  on  the  average,  of  what  the 
poor  person  pays  for  each  kwh.  This  amounts 
to  a  multl-bllUon  dollar  subsidy  to  the  afflu- 
ent from  the  low-Income  group,  a  huge 
bonus  to  the  large  homeowner  from  the 
apartment  dweller,  and  a  bonanza  to  the 
bond  coupon-clippers  from  the  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients.  It  is  also  a  major  subsidy  to 
the  white  race  from  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities. 

Scandal  Six:  The  lower  prices  for  heavy  use 
of  electricity  are  termed  "quantity  dls- 
cotints"  or  "promotional  rates"  in  the  elec- 
tric industry — ai  least  they  used  to  be  called 
that  when  promotmg  the  use  of  electricity 
was  socially  permissible,  before  the  energy 
crisis  made  the  headlines. 

The  public  has  become  conscious  of  the  air 
pollution  caused  by  power  companies.  Detroit 
Edison  contributes  75.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  highly  toxic  sulfur  dioxides  which  pollute 
the  Wayne  County  atmosphere  each  year  and 
26.4  per  cent  of  the  total  particulates.  Some 
of  this  pollution  would  be  curtailed  through 
rate  reform  which  discouraged,  ralhor  than 
encouraged,  greater  use  of  electricity. 

Some  concerned  citizens  have  learned  that 
promotional  rates,  by  artificially  stimulating 
demand  for  electricity,  cause  more  new  gen- 
erating plants  to  be  constructed  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  In  southeastern  Michi- 
gan, Detroit  Edison  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  $7.5 
billion  plant  expansion  program,  on  top  of  a 
base  of  "only"  $2.7  billion.  Thus.  Edison  ex- 
pects almost  to  quadruple  Its  plant  invest- 
ment in  just  one  decade  to  more  than  $10 
billion,  a  growth  rate  which  should  turn 
General  Motors  green  with  envy.  In  the 
Portland.  Oregon,  area,  residential  customers 
will  have  to  pay  a  large  share — about  54  per 
cent — of  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co.'s 
$752  million  new  construction  program 
through  ever-mcreasing  electricity  bills. 
Over  the  years  it  amounts  to  $1,167  per  resi- 
dential cuf.tomer,  on  the  average.  If  demand 
were  dampened  Instead  of  encouraged,  fewer 
new  generating  plants  would  be  needed,  and 
all  ratepayers  would  gain  some  rate  rellof. 
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So  it  has  not  been  fashionable.  In  recent 
years,  openly  to  promote  the  use  of  electric- 
ity. In  fact,  many  electric  companies  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  their  huge  advertis- 
ing campaigns,  and  they  now  publicly  urge 
their  customer.i  to  curtail  energy  consump- 
tion. 

Wliilc  the  public  posture  ha.s  changed,  the 
use  of  electricity  is  promoted  as  much  a.s 
ever  through  the  companies'  rate  schedules. 
If  you  stopped  a  htindred  people  on  the 
sti'cet  and  asked  them  what  their  electricity 
rate  structures  looited  like,  probably  not  one 
would  kno'v.  But  people  do  know  that  elec- 
tricity 13  still  cheap  enough  so  that  their 
consttmpiion  hab.ts  need  not  be  altered  in 
any  b?-ic  way. 

In  this  .^ense.  the  entire  energy  cr!=is  is  a 
pcandal  of  global  proportions.  Not  only  have 
electric  power  companies  continually  pro- 
moted wasteful  depletion  of  the  resources 
on  which  they  and  we  depend,  but  so  have 
the  natural  gas  companies,  the  oil  and  auto 
companies,  plastic  firms,  steel  firms,  and  all 
corporations  which  use  up  irreplaceable 
natural  resources  in  their  production  proc- 
esses. For  the  sake  of  capturing  a  few  extra 
billion  dollars,  the  corporate  giants  have 
elicited  the  aid  of  Madison  Avenue  to  steal 
shiploads  of  resources  from  other  nations  and 
future  generations  so  that  these  few  genera- 
tions of  affluent  Americans  can  grow  content, 
secure,  selfish,  aiid  lazy  In.  their  disposable 
.society. 

It  Is  "economic  imperialism."  but  it  is  al.so 
Just  plain  dumb. 

Growth  is  fundamental  to  the  electricity 
business.  The  health  of  the  industry  depends 
on  getting  and  keeping  more  people  hooked 
on  the  wonders  of  electricity.  A  change  in 
American  consumption  habits  would  dev- 
astate the  electricity  pushers.  Moreover,  the 
more  an  electric  company  Is  able  to  Increase 
public  demand  for  electricity,  the  greater  Is 
the  need  for  more  generating  plants.  The  new- 
plants  swell  the  rate  base,  and  therefore 
swell  the  amount  of  profits  granted  to  the 
compatiy  by  the  utility  commission,  based  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  rate  base. 

The  solutions  to  these  six  scandals  po»e 
monstrous  jiolltlcal  difficulties,  given  the 
status  of  democracy  in  this  country: 

Sohition  to  Scandal  One:  To  keep  city 
people  from  paying  for  those  new  power 
plants  required  by  the  growth  In  suburban 
demand,  the  "service  areas  "  should  be  re- 
duced. In  present  service  areas,  which  in- 
clude cities,  suburbs,  and  fringe  areas,  every- 
one share.s  in  paying  for  the  new  plant  con- 
struction costs.  Each  major  city  should  com- 
prise its  own  service  area,  and  not  have  to 
pay  for  suburban-generated  costs.  Better 
yet.  cities  should  form  public  utilities,  and 
sell  power  themselves  at  relatively  inexpen- 
sive rates  to  their  residents. 

In  an  October  1974  compl.uni  filed  with 
the  local  utilities  commission,  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  city  government  noted  that  D.C. 
resident.-,  required  57  per  cent  of  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.'s  .system  generation  ca- 
pability in  1960.  but  only  42  per  cent  now. 
The  DC.  government  alleges  an  overcharge 
of  $12.9  million  lii  the  past  year  alone  to 
D.C.  ratepayers  who  have  had  to  pay.  lui- 
fah-Iy.  for  capacity  expansion  required  to  ac- 
commodate suburban  demand.  Ahnost  all  bi,: 
cities  could  take  similar  actlol^ 

Solution  to  Scandal  Two-  I;  the  cosi-plu- 
system  of  computing  industry  profits  were 
Junked,  companies  would  lose  their  incen- 
tive to  construct  nuclear  plants.  Investment 
risks  should  be  snifted  to  the  corporation 
owners:  as  the  nuclear  Edsels  roll  off  the 
line,  let  the  dividends  drop. 

Snhitiov  to  Scandal  Tlnri\  Rate  casts, 
where  hearings  are  held  relative  to  company 
rate  increase  requests,  c.in  be  fairer  if  the 
taxpayers  are  given  funds  to  defend  tiiem- 
selves.  First,  a  ceiling  should  be  placed  on 
total    expenditures    bv    all    par:  les    m    ra'e 
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ca  ".cs.  Then  consiuner  groiips,  ea\'lronmental 
eroup^,  c;*v,  coTinty.  acd  state  governments 
could  be  allorated  fund?,  at  a  level  that  ap- 
proxlniatcs  the  anticipated  power  company 
expencJ'.tures  In  an  upcomljis  rate  case,  to 
ar.alvze  company  rates  and  grov^tli  plan.-:. 

So'u'.ion  to  S'undal  Four:  Le'.'s  have  no 
r.\oro  promotional  dlscr.unt  rates  for  the  lu- 
dii.-triallsts.  While  it  is  econorrilcaliy  Ji!stl- 
ficd  fr.r  residential  ru  tomers  to  pay  10  per 
c«nt  or  so  more  per  kwh  than  tio  Industrial 
ciirtomera.  under  no  o.rcumrtr.nccs  should 
residents  pay  two-anda-half  Mmes  as  much 
per  kwh. 

Solution^  to  Sr  ma  ih  Fit  f  uj.d  Sir:  T.je  r.:- 
tlonr.l  response  to  f.ie  pcver  companies' 
abuses  Is  KU  'in-.eitf-d"  laie  stn;cture — the 
wp.-f  electricity  you  use,  thf?  mnn'  you  should 
have  to  pay  per  tinit.  Prices  v.-ould  be  rc- 
di;crd  for  the  .<Nnia!l  i'.s<r.  a:id  Increaiecl  for 
t'.e  ;^lutton. 

Ai  a  minimum  rcfuiiii,  /ae-  '-o^iitl  be  ni.-.de 
•..niform:  for  example.  2.3  ccnis  f..r  eacli  tml; 
of  electriclry  purcha.nCd,  rigr.rxlles.s  of  vol- 
un:e.  Prefer^ijly.  the  unit  prire  of  electricity 
could  increase  (Lu^ead  of  decrease)  v.ith 
increased  usage,  more  truly  reflecting  ajtual 
cost  conditlouo. 

lu  attcmpth.^  tu  -clUcve  a  rate  btru-uire 
.'•elorni  lu  Miihij^an,  we  tocili  several  steps: 
FlTbt.  ve  filed  a  $00  i.iihioii  l.iv.suit  against 
Detroit  Edison.  allei;ii;^  pikt  divcriniiaation. 
The  lav-suit  uas  tliro'.vii  oiu  <•!  i.ourt  o.i  ju- 
rudk-Uonal  ^ri^unds  some  nxonih^  luicr,  hvM 
it   proved  a  pocd  ft'ten'-hoi-^etlvT. 

We  ihtn  pi-parecl  a -oiv.  300  pa^e^  o:  ti-s'l- 
nio;iy  .igaii;^!  the  rate  strnciu.-es  I.ir  the 
local  public  utiluici  commlsrion,  rm  l.irhuii 
of  DetiOll  Model  Ci;y  residents.  Wo  were 
supported  in  tins  ftTori  by  the  C-nsumeis 
Alliance  of  Mu  hi|.,ii!i,  the  U;-:u-u  Amo  Walk- 
ers, tlie  City  ot  Detn.it..  and  a  nuuiber  o.' 
cnvircnmenlal  nro\ip.-;.  We  witl;  ii;.s(>  jonied 
by  «  few  carloads  of  Modrl  City  residei.'s  a- 
the  Xliehigan  utiUiies  commii..5.on  rate  ca.--.c- 
hearing?;  in  L.msing,  this  probably  »;.?.  the 
first  time  In  the  conmiiision's  history  iia' 
sub.sfantial  numbers  of  minorities  and 
Momeu  inv.uled  their  country  ch:b. 

Initially,  our  tebiiinor.y  uas  stri'-k^n  by 
the  commission's  hearir.g  examiner,  nho  d.d 
not  consider  ii  to  be  the  work,  nf  ■qnaii.'iod 
rate  engineers."  We  wT?nr  back  imo  court  on 
the  Issue  of  being  heard,  and  the  judge  ad- 
vised, but  did  not  order,  the  Mich'yan  P  :b- 
lic  Service  Conmilsslon  to  hear  w.  Tlie  coir.- 
mlssloners  later  overraled  the  e.\am::.cr, 
-Stating  that  -new  kinds  of  experts"  v.ere 
r.peded. 

Wd  later  r.c.lI^.)ed.  and  v.eiv  ^^rauteJ.  a 
-pecl.al  sei^ion  on  rate  design  alone.  At  that 
session  several  pro.'essor.';.  c-.'n.-umcr  advo- 
cate?, and  uiilon  people  Joined  u.s  1;^  -ptak- 
;-i(r  for  rate  res;  ructui.ng 

Led  by  re.orm-minded  Connnis-sioner  Wil- 
liam RalN.  the  Michigan  'J7mm!->i.;n  reform- 
ed De'roit  Eili.son's  rate  structure  some-Ahat 
!n  April  l9~-2.  The  hii-h-volume  eonsumers 
rere'.ved  the  total  burden  of  the  rate  In- 
c^a^e.  and  several  millions  of  dollars  were. 
In  essence,  transferred  from  affloej.t  t.-  low- 
inoo.me  families. 

In  the  next  De'ioit  Edis.-!  rate  ca^ 
Charles  Olson,  a  rnlversity  o:  Marvland 
economic*,  submitted  testimony  ri)r  Model 
Citr  resirtcnts  and  the  UAW.  Cison  is  a  re- 
.sp.>i.:^d  n.ime  in  tlie  field,  am.:).ig  ut;l!iy  peo- 
ple and  con-umers  alike.  He  spoke  the  coni- 
m!£,sloners'  langtiage,  and  he  was  moit  ac- 
ceptable than  •i.e  coiild  tver  be.  (He  even 
owned  -;.nie  Ev.l.s.-.i  st..--k  )  Because  of  h;.- 
testimoay.  aad.tiuial  data  oji  some  base  year 
eosts  and  oleCvnc  consumptioii  by  l:i^;orac 
firoup  were  ordered  by  tiie  eommisslon. 

1. 1  January  1974.  as  a  rcsulv  of  01sou'.s  letii- 
mony  aCid  ne  .iddi.i  .ixal  dat.*  which  oon- 
iirmed  all  our  ai^ument-..  Ralls  and  the  oUier 
cuiiuiasioners  aUop'.<d  a  totally  nuiform 
SAte    frlrurtur*    f.jr    rc-jdential    e.insumers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Quantity  discounts  \rc:-e  ellmlna'ed  for  the 
first  time  In  any  major  electric  power  com- 
pany's rate  schedules,  though  a  monthly 
service  charge  of  $2.10.  which  purch.-ises  no 
electricity,  ctlll  retains  some  of  the  promo- 
tional and  dUcrlmIna;o:y  features  of  the  old 
rates. 

In  August  1071,  I  1  response  to  envlron- 
mentalUfs'  argumet.t,  the  Wlscon.sln  Px'blic 
Service  Commlssio.i  ordered  a  nearly  uni- 
form r.'sidcntial  electricity  rile  structure 
during:  [ho  .summer  months  f.-.r  MadLson  C.v.s 
and  Electric  Co.  customers. 

We  are  cjnvmced  that  anv  .ou.id  testi- 
mony encompassing  there  ar^un:en-^s.  and  a 
reference  to  the  precedent  set  by  .he  Michi- 
gan Public  Service  Commission  icase  num- 
bers U-3910  curl  U-4257).  iubmlttcd  by  in- 
f.-;rmed  onrsn  nf  r  <:roups  t  j  a  public  utiiily 
rommls-ion,  can  produce  a  subitantial  re- 
form of  a  local  power  cnmpany's  rate  struc- 
ttire.  The  coinpanics'  rationalli-atlons  for 
thrir  poUution-generatin^'.  grt.w  ai-induclng, 
bl.^c'-5ut-c.^.u-,lug.  recourcc-deplr'ing.  prlcc- 
gouginj.  poverty-abetMng  promotional  elec- 
'rici'y  rafes  c^v.iir':  wl'hsnnd  a  strlo'is  and 
d'tcnriued  atta.k 


■^f'l-ii  lU  i!i:r, 


TA\y  EQUALITi-  FOIt  AMATEUR 

VINTNERS 

HON.  KORMAN  Y    MINi.TA 

OJ    t ..:  11 ,  ).i  s  ;  \ 
IN    I  ill;  HOUSE  OF  nEPREJ.f.N  i  AT  l\  K:< 

Monday.  April  14.  i:)7i 

Mr  J.nNETA.  Mr  Speaker,  tjdav  I 
liave  intiod.i'^fd  a  bill  to  amend  section 
5042  01'  tho  Internal  Revenue  dxl^  in 
order  to  bi-iiig  tax  eqiuility  to  liie  un- 
married, widowed,  and  divoived  amateur 
vintner.:  of  our  country.  Thi.s  bill  simplv 
auds  li  para(4)uph  to  ."^ectitin  .504'J  lo  allov-.- 
persons  not  tlie  heads  of  fnniilie.s  to  pi-o- 
dU't?  100  gttllons  of  wine  pe:-  ycnr.  for 
per.sun.tl  n.so  and  net  for  suh'.'  v.itiiout 
the  payment  of  ta.x.  TIil-  law  currently 
olluv-.,  only  the  l.e.ids  ol  Liiiiilies  to 
produce  tax-free  \une.  an  obvious  hang- 
uvc;-  trom  the  era  of  tho  prohibition 
uieniahty.  Ju.st.ice  and  equity  demand 
that  we  end  thi.s  bhitant  di.crimin.trlon 
again.st  the  widow.s.  \vido\vcr.s,  divorcc.?.s. 
and  fain?;le  per.sons  who  choo.se  to  "do-it- 
theniielve.s'  and  practice  the  agele.s.s  nrt 
of  wincmaking. 

Siinihir  bills  have  be.n  introduced  for 
years,  the  last  having  been  incorpoi-at«d 
in  tlie  ill-fated  Tax  Rvfoi-ni  Act  of  1974. 
after  favorable  treatment  in  tlie  Way.s 
and  Mean.s  Committee.  It  Ls  time  we 
turned  our  egalitarian  eneigics  toward 
this  matter.  Tlrii;  discriminatory  provi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  should 
no  longer  be  a  bar  to  anyone's  pursuit 
of  happiness  since.  a.s  the  Bible  states: 
■God  made  wine  to  gladden  the  hearts; 
of  men."  And  who  are  we  mere  mortals 
to  try  and  limit  Gods  beneficence?  I 
resi)ectfully  request  tliat  my  colleagues 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Conimitt(e  give 
due  considei-ation  to  this  bill 

Tlic  bUl  follows: 

H.R.  — 

A  bill  to  annelid  .'.ectlon  .'■jO-J2  i-f  the  Internal 
Re\cn'ie  Cixle  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  tax  certain  wine  p;>>duc<d  for 
personal  use 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  .Senafc  and  Huuxc 
uj  Rtijiescntaticca  of  the  United  States  of 
AiHPTiea  in  Cotigres.i  a.-i.semb.'ed.  That  section 
."^"-12  of   the   Inttrnal  Revetiue  CsMe  or   1054 


irela'.inj;  to  t.xomptior.  from  tax  for  ccr'aii' 
wine;)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follov.ln',-: 

•■',4)  Wine  roa  PEH.-,t..s;Ai.  csr.  .Subjec,  to 
r^ajulaUons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  iiis 
delegate,  any  duly  registered  person  18  vear'; 
of  at^e  or  olde:-,  who  Is  not  the  head  ot  a 
fannly  or  Is  not  a  member  of  a  family  tli,. 
head  of  which  is  duly  registered  for  an 
coemption  under  paragraph  (2)  of  thi.s  .-iii'.j- 
section.  may.  without  the  payment  of  t.;\ 
prctiuco  for  personal  use  and  not  for  sale 
f.v.  amount  of  wine  no:  exceeding  loO  Gallons 
per  annum."  "* 

Stc.  2.  The  amcndnunt  made  bv  tlii..  An, 
shall  apply  to  taxable  yeir  .  be^innin--  a'ttr 
Decent).. r  Ht.  invi. 


LNLH&V    AND    THi.    ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

'  iV     Nil:  >  r\N.\ 

fN    IHF  KE,\ATL'  OP  TKcl  UNITED  ST.-^IK;. 
Moiielav.  April  14,  1975 

Ml-  METCALF.  Mr.  Pi'csidcnt,  Mon- 
t.-'na  Gov.  Thomas  L.  Judge  delivered  an 
address  en  energy  to  the  Western  Gov- 
iraor.s  Coiifpier.ce  in  BiHintv.  on  April  L' 
which  nteriti  the  attv-ntiun  of  c.eiv 
r<!einber  r.f  Congress. 

While  acknowledging  that  Mont:,na 
is  paif  ot  this  Nation,  and  a.s  such  has  a 
res!)oii.sibii!t\  to  contribute  to  .solution  of 
our  energy  pioblems,  the  Governor  makes 
a  f.-ircf^ful  case  for  protection  of  The 
State  s  pi-ecions  water,  clean  uir,  ai,ii- 
cii!tiir,d  lund  ba.se  and  life  .style.  He 
right  lully  in.sists  that  there  is  much  (h.> 
Nation  can  do  to  con.serve  eneiyy  before 
it  rushes  lu  despoil  a  large  fragile  erca 
of  the  West 

The  speed!  gives  a  flavor  ol  the  pas- 
sionati'  commitment  of  Westerners  to 
tlteir  land.  I  hope  my  colleagues  read  and 
heed  the  plea  for  fair  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou-s  con- 
sent, tiiat  thLs  address  by  Governor 
Jud;.'  be  printed  hi  the  Extensions  of 
P.emark?. 

Tliere  being  no  oWection.  the  address 
'v'.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
•!s  follows: 

AnDtlFSS    BV    C    •VKRNol!     THi>MAS    I..    .Tl  Df.p  TO 

THE.    WESIIR.V    GnVEU.VORS'    Co.NTtnEN<f;  ON 

.\r.r,lCL'LTl'P.E    .\T    THE    NORTIUn.M     HOTH.  TN 
BlI.MN-G.S.    MON'T.AN-A,    APRIL    1,    1975 

When  peo;  le  hrst  cro.ssed  Into  the  V.e.-t, 
WHlitr  Prescoit  Webb  wrote,  they  did  nut 
imniccli.Ueiy  realii-'e  the  imperceptible  change 
thill  hud  taken  place  in  their  environment, 
nor  more  Ls  tile  tragedy,  did  they  foresee  the 
itili  r-ou.seqrciicori  wlilcli  that  chnn-e  was  to 
brlii;;  in  their  own  characters  and  In  their 
niodes  of  lite.  .  .  . 

Their  plight  has  been  stated  In  this  vay: 
east  of  ijie  Mississippi  civilization  stood  on 
tlirce  let,'.s — land,  water  and  timber;  we.-l  of 
tlie  Mi.~si,s.slppi  not  one  but  two  of  these  legs 
vcre  withdrawn— water  and  timber— and  a 
civiii/aiion  was  left  on  one  leg — land. 

Land.  We  westerners  cheri.sh  our  land.  It 
is  ilie  .source  cf  our  people's  livelihoods.  Il 
supports  ilie  agricultural  economies  on  which 
ST  many  of  our  states  depend.  It  granta  us 
seemingly  endless  space  and  the  freedom  to 
iiitjve  .tbou'   as  we  wish. 

Our  land  has  not  always  and  will  not  al- 
wa;. .-.  lie  kind  to  us.  But  we  can  rely  upon  our 
land  \<i  demand  from  us  our  finest  Intelli- 
gence, our  most  .strenuous  efforts,  our  df-ep- 
fsi  re.'^nec; 
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We  in  the  American  West  have  survived 
r.id  flourished  here.  We  have  made  our 
deserts  bloom  because  we  have,  at  various 
limes  in  our  history,  invented  new  ways  ot 
utili-ung  our  resources — new  ways  of  tilling 
tlie  earth,  mining,  or  employing  otir  limited 
A.1.1 -r  supply.       ^ 

Our  people  have  sought  out  new  ways  of 
lo'ng  things  because  they  loved  this  hnid 
•  •'.'!  lliey  would  not  relinquish  it. 

7\)rtdy  the  world  is  facing  two  proljlems — 
'  vj  nroblcms  which,  while  separate  in  their 
ft-"n'!itions.  are  related  in  their  solutions. 

livjse  tv.o  problems  are  of  coiuae  the  en- 
f"-'V   crisis  and   tlie   world   food   siioriage.  If 

lu..  nation  and  llie  world  fail  to  meet  the.se 
du.il  challenges,  li  could  not  be  considered 
rhetorical  bombast  to  predict  that  the  four 
dr.-.'id  horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  would  once 
ag.im  visit  famine,  pestilence,  war  and  death 
upon  tile  earth.  If  we  fail  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges, western  civilization  as  we  know  It  may 
be  profoundly  altered,  and  the  democratic 
form  Ol  government  we  have  come  to  revere 
rtb  mans  best  hope  for  self-fulfillment  may 
indeed  perish  from  our  midst. 

The  nation  and  the  world  are  looking  to 
tlio  western  states,  to  our  land,  for  imme- 
ciia'e  and  longer  range  solutions  to  these 
problems — and  not  without  reason. 

Coal  is  America's  most  abundant  fossil 
fuel,  with  recoverable  reserves  e.stimated  at 
1.5  trillion  tons  representing  nearly  one  third 
of  the  known  coal  in  the  world.  We  have 
enough  coal  in  this  country  to  last  us  for  the 
iie.xt  century — even  at  current  growth  rates. 

Most  of  the  nation's  coal,  57  per  cent  of  it 
or  850  billion  tons,  is  located  in  the  west. 
Western  coal  contains  lower  amounts  of  sul- 
phur than  the  coal  found  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  much  of  it  is  more 
cheaply  accessible  to  nirren:  mining  tech- 
nologies. 

The  sixteen  western  states  al.-o  account  for 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  nation's  food 
production.  Together  we  supply  nearly  four- 
liftiis  of  the  national  production  of  sugar 
beets  and  barley:  more  than  half  the  coun- 
try's vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts,  and  sheep: 
almost  half  of  the  wheat  and  nearly  a  third 
of  all  the  cattle. 

Well  over  a  third  of  our  total  land  area  is 
devoted  to  farms  and  ranches,  wliich  yield 
$27  billion  a  year  In  cash  receipts. 

Particularly  relevant  to  our  discussion  of 
the  relationship  between  energy  development 
and  food  production  In  the  west  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  within  our  borders  two-thirds 
of  all  the  irrigated  land  in  tlie  United 
States — twice  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Before  addressing  the  question  of  what 
role  the  western  states  can  realistically  play 
in  being  part  of  the  solution  to  these  two 
problems,  however,  I  think  we  would  do  well 
to  examine  for  a  moment  their  beginning.  In 
doing  so  we  may  find  more  answers  to  the 
dilemmas  facing  the  world — particularly  with 
respect  to  the  energy  shortage — thaa  we  will 
on  and  under  the  Great  Plains  of  the  Western 
United  States. 

With  only  six  per  cent  of  the  world's  popii- 
laiion,  we  in  America  have  been  consuming 
one  third  of  the  world's  total  energy  out- 
put— and  until  recently  at  a  cost  ot  a  mere 
4  per  cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product, 

Other  industrialized  nations  have  managed 
to  a. tain  standards  of  living  comparable  to 
ouv.i  with  far  lower  per  capita  energy  con- 
sumption than  ours.  Switzerland  uses  one 
fliird  and  West  Germany  less  than  one  half 
wliat  the  United  States  does. 

Wily  do  we  use  so  much?  Quite  simplv,  we 
waste  it. 

Kifty  years  ago,  oil  supplied  only  14  per 
cent  of  America's  energy  needs,  and  sub- 
stani  lally  less  than  that  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Even  as  late  as  1950,  solid  fuels  ac- 
counted for  two  thirds  of  our  energy  con- 
sumption. 

But  by  1970,  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
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were  feeding  60  per  cent  of  our  total  con- 
sumption. 

UtUitles.  which  In  1960  bad  used  oil  fc^ 
22  per  cent  of  their  needs,  were  by  1970  using 
it  to  produce  80  per  cent  of  their  entire  elec- 
trical output — even  though  70  per  cent  of  the 
original  fuel  Is  lost  In  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. 

We  in  this  country  have  wasted  fuel  be- 
cause we  thought  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  conserve  it.  While  it  remained  relatively 
cheap,  we  gave  no  heed  to  the  inevitable  and 
unavoidable  fact  that  its  supply  is  limited. 
and  more  severely  so  by  our  insatiable  and 
uncontrolled  appetite  for  it.  At  this  moment, 
we  are  consuming  our  fossil  fuel  reserves  at 
roughly  10  million  times  their  natural  rate 
of  creation. 

The  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  warned  in  1973  that  if  ths 
growth  of  energy  consumption  continued  at 
its  then  present  rate — even  if  Alaskan  oil 
ts  developed,  if  our  nation's  shale  oil  reserves 
are  tapped,  if  our  coal  reserves  are  stripped 
from  the  earth,  if  domestic  natural  gas  ex- 
ploration is  promoted.  If  geothermal  plants 
are  developed,  if  hydroelectric  power  sources 
are  expanded  and  if  nuclear  power  plants 
are  built  as  fast  as  technology  allows — If  all 
these  plans  become  reality — by  1985  we  still 
will  have  only  two  thirds  the  energy  supply 
that  this  nation  will  require. 

During  the  Arab  Oil  Embargo  the  American 
people  were  scarred  and  they  responded  by 
starting  to  conserve  energy.  After  the  em- 
bargo was  lifted  we  were  lulled  back  to  our 
old  ways  of  wasting  energy  again.  I  don't 
believe  the  people  of  this  country  are  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  this  situation — 25  bil- 
lion American  dollars  are  going  out  of  this 
country  to  buy  Arab  Oil,  an  increa.se  over 
last  year — dollars  that  are  badly  needed  in 
the  economy  of  this  country.  Domestic  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas  is  declinhig.  If  we 
matched  the  performance  of  the  American 
made  gas  guzzling  automobile  to  Europe's 
or  Japanese  performance  40';  of  American 
oil  consumption  would  be  eliminated  and  the 
need  for  imports  would  be  wiped  out. 

Professor  Robert  Stobaugh,  of  the  Harvai-d 
Business  School,  appropriately  calls  U.S.  gaso- 
line consumption  the  hemorrhage  of  the 
world  oil  systems. 

Instead  of  an  Administration  program  of 
massive  coal  devslopment  in  the  west  and 
increasing  the  price  of  gasoline  and  dlesel 
fuel,  which  will  work  a  hardship  on  agri- 
culture and  would  cost  the  average  Montana 
household  $285  per  year,  increasing  the  gal- 
loping cost  of  living.  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  would  reduce  their  use  of  energy 
if  they  realized  that  the  economic  security 
of  this  country  is  at  stake. 

We  in  this  nation  became  wasteful  in  our 
habits  because  after  the  post  war  economic 
boom  got  rolling,  many  of  us  paid  homage  to 
one  god  and  one  god  only.  HLs  name  was 
Growth. 

Growth  was  good;  Growth  was  all  encom- 
passing; Growth  was  all  consuming.  Substi- 
tute Progress  for  the  name  Growth  and  still 
you  were  honoring  the  same  dlety.  Growth 
meant  Progress,  and  Progress  meant  Growth. 

The  beginning  of  Growth  were  forgotten 
and  so  were  assumed  not  to  have  been.  And 
certainly  Growth  would  live  forever,  every- 
one knew  that,  providing  more  Individual  ful- 
flUraent,  greater  personal  satisfaction  and  in  - 
finite  peace  of  mind  for  all  Americans. 

Our  state  of  Montana,  remote  as  It  is  from 
the  nation's  population  center,  was  bypassed 
by  the  economic  expansion  of  the  1950s  and 
the  1960s.  Many  of  my  fellow  Montanans 
developed  a  kind  of  Inferiority  complex  about 
that.  They  cited  personal  income  statistics 
which  showed  our  people  lagging  behind  the 
national  average,  and  they  noted  that  new 
and  expanding  industries  were  not  beating 
down  our  doors  to  locate  themselves  In  our 
state. 
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While  I  share  some  of  that  concern,  and 
therefore  have  been  working  to  locate  in- 
dustries in  our  state  which  will  add  value 
to  the  products  and  raw  materials  we  already 
have,  I  think  Montana  did  not  altogetlier 
lose  by  being  left  somewhat  behind. 

We  look  around  ns  and  see  great  citiea 
brought  to  their  knees  by  tlie  flight  to  the 
sti'ourbs.  by  rising  crime,  by  de.^aying  hou> 
iiig,  by  polluted  air  and  water  and  by  a  de- 
pression of  the  spirit  which  afflict.s  those 
who  live  and  work  around  them. 

We  in  Moiuana  only  have  to  look  el,c- 
wliere  to  see  the  results  of  unplanned  gr.A'.  tii. 
We  ki:  Av  what  it  cau  do,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined that  it  not  iiappen  to  us  and  to  tlie 
land  for  wliich   wo  are  todays  caretakers. 

The  world  food  problem  is  due  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  weather  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  global  population 
overtook  the  rate  of  increase  in  food  output. 
In  parts  of  Africa  and  on  the  Indian  sub- 
continent, famines  ol  major  proportions  are 
endangering  the  lives  of  literally  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people. 

One  out  of  every  three  people  in  the 
world- a  total  of  1.3  billion  people — lives 
in  a  country  that  does  not  grow  enough  food 
or  cannot  afford  to  buy  enough  from  other 
nations  lo  provide  adequate  diets  for  its 
citizens. 

Only  soven  nations  in  the  world,  contain- 
ing a  mere  eight  per  cent  of  the  worlds 
population,  grow  more  than  enough  food  to 
feed  their  people.  Of  these,  the  United  States 
is  by  far  the  largest  exporter  of  food,  shipping 
abroad  as  much  as  the  other  six  combined. 

But  cr-nps  in  even  the  most  productive 
areas  of  the  world,  which  might  have  aided 
famine  stricken  and  other  developing  areas 
have  been  a  disappointment.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  drought  conditions  in 
the  mid-west  and  lu  certain  western  areas, 
followed  by  early  frost,  curtailed  production 
sharply. 

Famine  hirs  been  a  scourge  on  the  back  of 
man  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  historv. 
In  Europe  between  the  tenth  century  and 
the  Renaissance,  there  were  40i  widespread 
famines.  In  France  between  1700  and  1715. 
a  third  of  the  population  died.  Great  Britain, 
between  the  tenth  and  mid-19th  Centuries, 
had  200  famines.  And  in  the  last  2000  years 
the  Chinese  have  faced  no  less  than  1.800 
such  episodes. 

In  his  State  of  llie  Union  Address,  Presi- 
dent Ford  this  year  called  for  an  additional 
250  major  coal  mines,  another  150  major 
coal-fired  power  plants,  and  20  major,  new 
synthel  ic  fuel  plants  by  1985. 

If  tlie  President's  proposals  are  found  to 
be  necessary  and  feasible,  Montana,  like 
many  of  your  states,  will  be  expected  t<) 
participate  heavily  in  a  national  coal-energy 
development  pngram. 

Strip  mining  would  be  but  one  aspect  o: 
this  program.  And  we  are  already  experi- 
encing its  expanding  presence  in  the  life  o' 
our  state.  Between  1968  and  1973  Montana's 
annual  coal  production  Increased  over  22 
times,  to  nearly  11  million  tons.  The  North- 
ern Great  Plains  Resources  Program  pro- 
jects tlie  production  of  as  much  as  153  mil- 
lion tons  by  1985,  with  most  of  the  coal 
being  shipped  out  of  the  state. 

Electrical  generation  would  be  another 
part  of  the  coal  energy  development  pro- 
gram. Coal  fired  power  plant  capacity  in 
Montana  has  gone  from  almost  zero  several 
years  ago  to  1100  Megawatts,  applications 
now  pending  would  more  than  double  that 
figure.  The  Western  States  Wat«r  Council 
has  forecast  an  increase  of  8260  Megawatts 
in  our  coal  generating  capacity  by  1990,  with 
most  of  the  electricity  being  transmitted  to 
consumers  outside  the  state. 

A  third  aspect  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram would  be  the  conversion  of  coal  to  syn- 
thetic fuels.  The  National  Petroleum  Coun- 


oil  has  siigge-ted  that.  vt:der  condltlor.s  of 
inaxfmum  development.  Montana  bv  1985 
may  be  the  site  of  14  gasification  piant.';  and 
1*0  liquefaction  plants— with  most  of  the 
products  behu:  i:  cd  cut  of  the  state. 

The  impact  of  .s-ich  rtevelnpmeiit  on  Mon- 
tana;; agriculture.  cv,r  .'hlef  liidu-rLry,  would 
he  re-sounding. 

First,  extensive  coal  development  v.-ii:l<l 
make  significant  demands  on  our  land  base. 
The  ixirface  that^  coveis  6:3  of  the  strippa- 
ble  coal  In  tl-.e  West  is  privaicly  ownedby 
f.irrners  and  ranchers  who  make  ilieir  liviii'; 
irom  It.  In  Montana.  63',  of  the  publicly 
owned  strippable  coal  lies  rr.dtr  pri'ately 
o'Aned  surface:  m  N^rth  Drtlroia  the  nguro 
.s  100  ; . 

Strlppable  coal  la  ihe  Moniana  portion 
of  the  Fort  Union  Brt.sln  underlies  1,131.615 
acre.?,  or  a  hind  area  more  tliau  25  times 
i-'reater  Ihaji  that  occupied  by  the  Dinrlct 
of  Colum^ln.  Over  oiie-half  million  acres 
have  been  lea.-ed  for  coal  mi;i!ns  purposes. 
Strlppable  coal  underlies  three-quarter 
million  acre;  of  lar.d  sou'h  of  the  Yellow- 
.stoiie  River.  Four  per  cent  of  the  dry  crop- 
land and  three  per  cent  of  the  irrigated  land 
are  underlain  by  strlppable  coiil.  Most  of  the 
rest  of  the  coal  underlies  ran^eland.  the 
area'3  most  .•iignlf.cant  agrlcul;ii:al  resource. 
This  region  of  the  state  aupport.s  23  per  ccni, 
of  our  sheep  and  20  per  cent  o!  oiir  cattle. 

These  figare:4.  however,  concern  only  the 
coal  which  i.s  now  co-isldered  economically 
srrippable— .'.omethlng  le.ss  than  a  tenth  of 
our  total  coal  re.-erve. 

Land  that  is  strlpp-d  rf-rre.>-e)iis  OTily  one 
portion  of  the  land  lost  to  agriculture 
through  coal  et'.ert'v  development.  Vast 
amount.s  of  land  may  also  be  needed  for 
generation  and  conven  ion  plan'.^^,  transmis- 
sion lines,  railroad  spurs,  highways,  haul 
roads,  nqueduct.s.  and  reservoirs.  And  the 
population  attracted  by  ;;uch  development 
would  need  additlona:  l.i:>.c!  fcr  hoii.?lng.  com- 
mercial establLi^hment.s  a.'.d  recreation. 

A  second,  and  perhap.s  more  serlou.?,  con- 
flict between  acTlculture  and  energy  develop- 
men".  arises  over  the  u.se  of  the  West's  limited 
and  very  preoioiLs  w.^ter  "uppl-. 

In  1972,  the  Bureau  of  Rp<:ian:atlon  pro- 
jected that  2  6  million  acre  feet  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Basl'i  waters  nil,,'ht  be  needed  an- 
nually for  coal  development  in  Montana  and 
Wyomlnij  by  the  year  2002.  By  early  1974, 
less  than  two  years  later,  filini^s.  optioiisi 
ftppllcatlons  and  requests  In  onlv  the  Mon- 
tana portion  of  'he  Ea.s!n  already  totalled 
half  that  flgi'.re;  approachiiifj  or  exceeding 
critical  low  flows,  precluding  otiier  water  use 
options;  and  promptln'.;  enactment  by  the 
1974  Montana  Les^lslature  of  the  three  year 
moratorium  on  proc»jsi;ig  lur^e  water  apnll- 
catlons. 

Since  pastist'e  of  tiie  m.oratorium,  !?ome 
startllnjr  figures  have  i.'een  coni.piled.  Wyo- 
ming has  estimated  It.s  share  of  the  Tellon-- 
stone's  Interstate  tributaries  under  the  Yel- 
lowstone Compact  to  be  2  4  million  acre  fee*. 
The  Montana  Department  of  Pi.-li  and  Game! 
n\eanwhlle.  has  requested  a  seven  mlllloii 
acre  feet  reservation  at  bidnev  for  instreani 
Bow  protection. 

Taken  together,  .state  and  private  recjiests 
total  10.7  million  acre  feet  each  year,  al- 
though the  average  annual  flow  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Is  only  8,8  nUUlou  at  re  lee:,  with 
Its  low  flow  at  37  milUou  acre  feet.  And 
none  of  this  considers  the  projected  631,000 
acres  In  the  area  to  be  put  under  Irrigation 
by  the  year  2000,  requlrhig  an  additional  1.6 
million  acre  feet  annually.  And.  other  appli- 
cations eontlntie  to  be  submitted  for  stib- 
stantlal  withdrawal-^. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  now  prefer- 
ring Industrial  applicants  to  agricultural  us- 
ers, has  already  given  to  corporaUons  the 
right  to  more  than  Tello^rtall  Reservoir's 
hrn-.  yield  of  614,000  a<:re  feet    Recently  th« 
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Mo!;tana  Department  of  Xattiral  Resources 
and  Conservation  ha.s  Joined  In  a  law  suit 
against  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  over  thirf 
matter. 

If  a  coal  liquefaction  plant  were  built  In 
the  iirea,  the  strain  on  the  water  .=upply 
wotild  become  eveii  more  ridiculou.s.  For  each 
barrel  of  oil  produced,  coal  liquefaction  re- 
quires 5  3  barrels  of  water.  A.s  the  Natloiial 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  prudently  warned: 
•  Not  enough  w-iter  for  large  -.cple  conversion 
of  conl  to  other  energy  forms.  T\ie  potential 
envlroiuneiital  and  social  impatt.s  of  the  u-.e 
of  thii  water  for  large  t>cale  energy  conver.«lon 
project,';  wor.ld  exceed  by  far  the"  anticipated 
impact  of  mining  alone. '  At  another  tiir.e 
the  Academy  also  said  that  ".  .  .  any  large 
sciUe  commitn.ent  of  water  to  on-the-spot 
consumption  of  coal  would  lock  .sucli  states 
ni  M'jntana,  Wyoming,  ai'd  the  Dakotas  into 
a  copl-hascd  ecnnomy  they  haclt.'t  bargal.ved 
for." 

It  is  obvious  that  not  all  demands  for 
the  Yellowstone's  water  c;in  be  sail.->ficd.  Com- 
petition for  this  resource  will  be  Intense — 
and  could  be  fatal  to  the  propix?ct  of  increa.s- 
ing  land  under  irrigation. 

Other  problem-s  arlslntr  from  strip  mining 
the  latid  Include  disruption  of  aquifers,  sa- 
line or  ai::aline  run-o.T  from  .>^poil  banks,  and 
trace  elements  and  other  emi. -inns  from 
coul-iired  plants.  And  of  cour.se  land  and 
labor  m  coal  producing;  areas  is  beins;  priced 
oit  of  the  range  of  the  ngrlcultural  market. 

Mcnt-tna  is  not  nlone  In  witnessing  the 
contest  between  euercy  and  af-ricuirure.  The 
tt-nde-offs  that  can  be  Involved  throuijhout 
the  West  are  iilu,'=tratcd  in  a  carrying  capac- 
ity an.ilysls  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  de- 
veloped at  Utah  State  University,  Little  or  no 
growth  In  agricultural  production  was  fotmd 
In  the  three  alternative  future  policy  orien- 
tations projected,  since  capital  and  v.ater 
generally  would  be  allocated  to  mban  and 
vnevtiv  developm.ent.  Under  the  all-out  en- 
ergy dPvelopmetit  alternative,  the  agriculture 
sector  diminished  to  close  to  zero  by  the  end 
of  a  .10-year  period. 

Cle.^ily,  this  bier^d  basket  of  the  nation  is 
in  dant;er  of  becoming  Its  boiler  room.  And 
tiirou;:hout  the  nation  each  year  350,000 
a^res  of  farmland- roughly  half  the  sli-e  of 
Rhode  Island— is  lost  to  urb.an  development, 
and  another  19  million  acres— that's  about 
the  size  of  Delaware— is  removed  from  the 
food  production  catetjory  for  hlghwav.s,  air- 
ports, flood  control,  recreation  ani  wilder- 
ness. 

With  the  conversion  of  unused  land  to 
farming,  our  total  cropland  has  remained 
unchanged  at  about  470  million  acres.  The 
problem  Is  that  land  lost  to  urbanl/ntion  1.^ 
often  of  hlt'h  quality,  but  one-third  of  the 
land  available  as  Its  replacement  is  poor  or 
mars'inal,  necessitating  higher  Investments  in 
irritating  and  fertili;-ing.  Anhydrous  ammo- 
nia cost  around  »92  per  ton  before  the  en- 
ergy crLsLs,  S229  a  ton  now,  and.  with  a  12% 
shortage  predicted  by  the  fertilizer  industry. 
Cfin  be  expected  to  become  still  more  e.vpeii- 
.sive. 

Agrlctiltural  exports  have  va  (ly  improved 
America's  balance  of  trade  position.  But  such 
complications  have  now  led  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  question  the  ability 
of  the  nation's  farmers  to  stsstaln  even  the 
American  people  by  the  end  of  the  centiuy. 

On  a  larger  scale,  the  world's  inability  to 
fpod  iLself  is  already  apparent.  Because  of 
malnutrition,  over  300  million  children  now 
suffer  gro.ssIy  retarded  physical  growth  and 
development,  and  many  of  these  have  an  ad- 
ditional buiden  of  imp.iircd  mental  develop- 
ment. 

Because  of  its  dependence  o:'.  pesticides, 
lertUlzers,  energy,  and  capital  to  crop  even 
less  appropriate  land,  the  hopes  of  the  Green 
Revolution  have  largely  been  erased.  In  1971, 
Jc*n  Todd  wrote:  ".  .  .  there  li  the  dlsqulet- 
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Ing  feeling  [among  some  biologists  and  agii- 
ciUtural  authorities]  that  wo  are  witnessing 
the  agricultural  equivalent  of  the  launching 
of  the  Titanic,  only  this  time  there  are  sev- 
eral billion  passengers." 

The  choice  that  faces  our  states  and  our 
nation  Is  clear;  it  must  be  made;  but  it  is 
a  painful  one. 

Will  we  choose  lo  curb  our  wastefiU  h.ibits 
')  that  we  may  guarantee  cur  ability  to  feed 
uur-el'.cs  ai.d  our  children  a  mere  quarter 
cctilury  from  i-.ow? 

Will  v.e  ni.xko  the  tough  decl-slons  that 
need  to  be  m.ide  to  in.siue  the  future  of  our 
i\\  rjcuiiu:-,^.!  i:  i?c  .' 

r  am  afraid  that  our  fcllo'v  citi.'ens  across 
Vac  eoi;:'.try  t.-.ke  for  ijrantcd  the  durability 
of  the  r.i^ricultural  industry.  Alter  all.  we 
have  not  faced  a  food  !;;ippiy  bhortat;c  m  this 
country  since  'lie  Civil  War. 

"City  people  have  forgotten  Eb'riculiurc."  a 
former  chancellor  cf  the  Univertity  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Davl-i  is  reported  to  have  t;ald.  'and 
they  had  better  realise  that  no  civilization 
has  survived  witliout  it.  They  need  tc  under- 
stand It.  to  be  benevolent  toward  It,  because 
they  need  i<-.  N'o  country  becomes  strong 
without  It  or  remains  strong  without  It.  Ap- 
parently when  you  are  too  successful  in  a 
society,  yoti  turn  around  and  destroy  it." 

We  must  insure  that  we  will  no-  once  a^,aui 
be  made  victim  of  the  boom  and  bust  cycles 
that  ha\o  pla^vied  our  extraciive  conomlc? 
since  v.e  a'.l  were  tenitoiies  over  a  centi;;/ 
a„o. 

The  avei:i(  e  roal  mine  is  productive  for 
about  35  years.  Power  and  gasification  pl.mta 
have  appro.xiinately  the  same  life  span.  When 
the  coul  is  depleted  in  a  certain  area,  the  miue 
is  closed,  related  Industries  move  to  a  new 
location,  and  in  one  brief  stroke  the  eco- 
lioniic  life  and  tax  base  of  a  community  that 
has  .schools  to  support  and  roads  to  repair 
IS  dcctroyed. 

Will  we  have  at  the  end  a  .series  of  dying 
and  ghostly  towns  spread  acros.s  the  prairie, 
an  Indian  community  submerged  In  a  white 
mining  culture,  and  a  marginally  produc- 
tive agricultural  community'? 

Will  our  entire  region  become  as  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  predicted  for 
part:;  of  our  area,  a  "national  sacrifice  area"? 
No.  we  will  not.  We  simply  will  not  tol- 
erate such  treatment  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  by  energy  producers. 

We  must  Insist  that  the  national  govern- 
ment share  with  us  the  burden  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  our  communities 
from  the  boom  and  bust  spectre,  if  our  peo- 
ple are  to  be  asked  once  again  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  -sake  of  a  national  necessity. 

An  uimamed  Gulf  Oil  Company  official  was 
quoted  m  the  December  2,  1973  Issue  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  as  having  said:  "The 
di.sposltlon  of  these  deposits  of  coal  will  be 
determined  by  the  economic  and  social  im- 
plication of  some  150  mlllon  megalopolltl- 
clans  located  to  the  east  .  .  .  providing  we 
stUl  liave  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, then  the  West's  minimal  population, 
with  their  opinions,  hopes,  desires  about  cer- 
tain tracts  of  real  estate,  will  be  of  little  or, 
more  probably,  of  no  consequence  to  the  vot- 
ing majority,' 

Regardless  of  the  senUmeuts  of  this  oil 
company  official,  the  people  of  the  western 
Slates  will  not  be  treated  as  second  class  citi- 
zens. This  government  was  established  to  se- 
cure their  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  as  such  as  anyone  else's. 
W^liIe  agrlctilture  and  energy  development 
compete  for  some  of  the  basic  resources — 
and  and  water — there  Is  no  question  that  the 
future  of  agriculture  depends  heavily  on 
energy. 

For  farm  productivity  In  the  United 
States  is  capital  Intensive  and  energy  con- 
sumptive. Agriculture  is  directly  dependent 
on  ftiel  and  on  fertilizer,  the  availability  of 
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which  is  governed  by  the  supply  of  natural 

gas. 

The  challenge  that  we  face  Is  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  criteria  to  In- 
sure minimum  Impact  of  energy  development 

(II   our    e:'ii3tl:;g    and    potential    agricultural 
ba-tj. 

By  combining  strong  state  and  redcral  laws 
fud  regulations,  we  must: 

1.  Assure  rapid  restoration  of  damaged 
r'lial  lands  to  pioductlvity  after  resource 
exploration.  Toward  thut  end  I  urge  prompt 
euactmont  and  approval  of  the  federal  fililp 
l;;!:ie  reclamation  act. 

2.  Prohibit  exploration  if  re.stoi'ation  of 
proJ-.i  ;tlvlty  is  not  possible.  To  determine 
that,  adequate  studies  must  be  conducted  by 
the  state  and  federal  govermneut. 

3.  Insure  that  energy  development  does 
not  i>reempt  water  needed  for  agricultural 
and  human  use.  The  federal  go-.ernnient 
inui^t  recognize  the  state  authority  to  deter- 
mine wator  allocations. 

•1-.  Assure  that  exi-itlng  water  stipplies  :.re 
rifit  dej^raded. 

5,  Oppose  federal  preemption  of  the  f  lates 
authority  In  water,  land  use,  tiUlity  siting 
and  clear  air  and  water  standards. 

fi  Provide  federal  funds  for  front  end  mon- 
ey to  communities  impacted  by  resource  de- 
velopment— for  planning,  housing,  education, 
roads,  sjclal  services,  and  law  enforcement. 

To  addre-ss  the;e  and  other  problems  on  a 
regional  ba-sls  the  governors  of  ten  western 
states  have  formed  the  Western  Governors" 
Regional  Energy  Policy  Office  located  In  Den- 
ver. C-ilorado.  With  furds  from  the  Old  West 
and  Four  Corner.s  Regional  Commission  we 
intend  to  develop  a  Regional  Energy  Policy. 
Instead  of  reacting  to  federal  mandates  v.e 
Intend  to  formulate  policies  and  recom:iien- 
d.itlons  to  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress on  all  energy  issues  aflettlnt,  the  West- 
ern States. 

It  Is  vita!  that  the  governors  of  the  west- 
ern statts  develop  policy  affecting  our  num- 
ber one  Industry  astrictUture.  It  is  obvious 
thfit  tiiere  Is  little  understanding  or  concern 
Ui  W.a.shin)jton  about  the  problem^  fachig 
farmers  and  rancheis. 

The  beef  cattle  Industry  Is  stifferlng  the 
worst  depression  since  the  30's  and  yet  t!),e 
country  continues  to  import  tremendous 
quantities  of  forelyn  beef. 

The  target  price  of  wheat  is  unreal istlcally 
low,  during  a  time  when  production  costs 
ore  at  an  all  time  high  and  yet  the  USDA 
opposes  Increasing  suprwrt  prices. 

There  is  little  or  no  recognition  In  Wpsh- 
In^lon  about  the  serious  los-ses  Incurred  by 
the  sheep  Industry  because  of  predators- 

Rnr.M  people  are  sufTerlng  from  inadequate 
health  care,  a  drastic  shortage  of  housing 
and  primary  and  -secondary  roads  are  In 
shameiul  condition.  Programs  to  assist  rural 
areas  such  as  the  Rural  Development  Act, 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the  Emer- 
geno^  Loan  Act  have  been  greatly  under- 
tunded  and  even  more  cuts  are  proposed. 

The  rural  areas  of  the  west  have  been  and 
itre  being  shortchanged  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment yet  It  Is  the  rural  western  states 
tliat  this  country  and  the  world  look  to  for 
too<i  and  energy. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  governors  of 
the  west  must  exert  the  leadership  to  take 
our  rightful  place  among  the  state?. 

Tlie  Western  Governors'  Conference  on 
Agriculture,  which  has  attracted  the  best 
minds  In  government  and  the  private  sector, 
and  the  Western  Governor's  Regional  Energy 
Polijy  Office  are  both  steps  In  that  direction. 

For  the  past  35  years  the  people  of  this 
country  have  looked  to  Washington  for  the 
solutions  to  their  problems.  In  recent  years 
ve  have  seen  the  solutions  coming  out  of 
Washington  are  too  little,  too  late. 

As  we  enter  the  3rd  century  of  otir  nation's 
history.   I  predict  that  the  people  will  l>» 
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lotting,  not  east,  but  west.  Not  to  the  Federal 
governnaent  but  to  the  States,  for  the  leader- 
ship this  country  so  badly  needs.  In  adopting 
stringent  reclamation  and  environmental 
protection  laws.  In  enacting  sweeping  tax 
reform  and  other  measures,  the  states  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  far  more  knowledge- 
iible  about  and  responsive  to  their  peoples' 
problems. 

The  Governors  of  the  west,  by  •.vcfkiug 
clo.'cly  with  our  congressional  dele<;atlrns, 
can  repre:jeut  the  most  significant  political 
block  since  the  southern  states  taught  u.s 
how  such  things  are  done. 

T!ie  people  of  Montana  aiid  the  wc^i  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  supply  the  real  eii- 
eigy  needs  of  this  nation,  and  the  foot!  needs 
of  the  world.  But  we  will  not  do  so  at  the 
cost  of  the  permanent  destruction  of  our 
states  and  the  w.'iy  of  life  that  Is  our  heritage 
and  our  future. 

Bob  Bailey,  a  Northern  Cheyenne  from 
Montana,  posed  to  fellow  tribesmen  faced 
with  the  decision  of  whether  to  develop  the 
coal  under  their  land,  the  dilemma  that  8.1 
Americans  must  confront : 

"Tlie  question  is."  he  said,  "do  v.e  perpetu- 
ate ourselves  or  do  we  extinguish  ourselves? 
The  very  land  we  stand  on,  .sleep  on.  eat  on. 
will  be  torn  up.  This  Is  our  last  piece  of 
land,  and  if  we  lo--;e  It.  we'll  be  Indians  with- 
out lands  In  the  future  .  .  ." 

The  time  is  long  past  due  when  we,  the 
descendants  of  those  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try over  the  course  of  the  last  few  centuries, 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  people  who  were 
here  before  us.  They  revered  and  respected 
nature.  They  realized  that  they  could  not 
live  apart  from  nature,  but  only  within  It. 

As  Joseph  Klnsey  Howard  wrote  in  1943. 
"The  Indian  hates  waste.  He  wUl  show  you 
no  more  than  he  must.  For  a  generation  lie 
has  watched  you  and  your  kind  plundering 
the  northern  plains;  he  has  learned  that  the 
more  a  white  man  sees,  the  more  he  selves — 
and  that  what  the  white  man  takes  he  ttse.s 
briefly  and  wantonly  casts  aside.  .  .  . 

"Tlie  Indian  didn't  expect  any  coddling. 
Nature  did  her  part  by  offering  her  products 
to  him  freely;  It  was  up  to  him  to  find  the 
uses  to  which  they  might  be  put — without 
w.;iste,  and  with  r?spectful  regard  for  her 
whims." 

If  for  the  sake  of  feeding  an  Inflated  na- 
tional appetite  for  energy,  we  decide  to 
destroy  our  lar  d,  to  consume  and  pollute  our 
limited  supply  of  water,  to  ravage  our  com- 
munities, we  will  have  sealed  the  doom,  not 
only  of  our  own  people,  but  also  of  all  people 
who  look  to  us  for  Increased  production  of 
food.  As  Chief  Seattle  said  so  many  decades 
ago.  "The  earth  does  not  belong  to  man,  man 
belongs  to  the  earth." 

I  am  confident  that  the  actions  we  decide 
Jointly  to  taKe  as  a  result  of  this  conference 
win  reflect  a  new  understanding  by  modern 
man  of  this  timeless  truth,  which  until  re- 
cently, has  been  Ignored  for  so  long. 

Thank  you. 


THE  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  FOR  MRS. 
MALISSIA  HAMNER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  ApHl  14.  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on 
my  colleagues  to  foin  me  In  wishing  the 
happiest  of  birthdays  to  a  remarkable 
woman  In  Cleveland's  black  community 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  100  years. 
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Mrs.  Mallssla  Ilamner  celebrated  a  cen- 
tury of  life  on  March  7.  1875. 

Mrs.  Hamner  is  well-known  In  the 
community,  having  enjoyed  a  long  and 
satisfying  career  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools.  Her  late  hus- 
band. ■William  H.  Hamner  died  in  1937. 
The  Hamners  were  blessed  with  a  family 
of  four  sons,  George.  John,  William,  and 
Feltoii,  and  t->vo  grnndchildren,  Mamie 
ard  Arthur. 

I  ask  iiiy  c^Iieagues  to  johi  mc  in  send- 
ing ."-incere  congrsvtulations  and  many 
Liiir.iv  rttuni5,  to  Mrs.  Mali.--;:;i  Ha'':ir.cr 
on  lliis  ■('.••jucerful  ocrtr-ion. 


DTSTINGLTISIiED  SERVICE  OF  SENA- 
TOR LEE  METCALF  TO  THE  MI- 
GRATORY   BIFD    CONSERVATION 

COMMISSION 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

Ci"    MAc;:::ACUU.->£1T.S 

li-i  iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTAIIVES 
Monday.  April  14.  1975 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  my 
seiTice  on  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  I  have  derived  my 
pleasures,  but  few  liave  equaled  the  sat- 
Isfactisn  I  have  enjoyed  in  working  with 
the  distinguished  .Senator  from  Montana, 
Lke  Metcalf. 

Senator  METC^LF's  service  with  the 
Coinini,=;slon  is  truly  remarkable.  lie 
leaves  the  Commission  v.itli  the  deep 
gratitude  and  thatiks  of  coiu-ervationisls 
thror.i'hout  the  Nation. 

On  the  occasion  of  Senator  Meicalf's 
departure,  tlie  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission  released  thus  statement 
of  appreciation  concenihii  Senator 
Metcalf's  contribution-'-',  which  I  submit 
for  the  Record. 

THP      MlC.RATflRY      YiJHn     Coji'^EIiVATTON      CuHT- 
'■lilSSION    I.OSFS    A     DiSTINCiUISHED    ME.Mtii-R, 

Senator  Lfe  Mstcaif,  or  Montana 

A  truly  remarkable  di-splay  of  devotion  to 
the  natural  re.'^ource  preservation  cause  is 
Senator  Lee  MctcaU'o  membership  on  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission 
over  t'.ie  pist  four;ecn  >e.»r.-i. 

This  Commission  operates  under  authority 
of  tlie  1929  IvIi!;rutory  Bud  Conservation  Act 
to  rule  on  land  acquisition  proposals  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  behalf  of  migra- 
tory biids.  The  Commiosloii  is  composed  of 
two  Senators,  two  Congressmen,  anu  the  Sec- 
retai'i'js  of  Agriculture.  Transportation  and 
Interior,  the  latter  acting  as  its  chairman. 

Except  for  about  a  ye.w's  Interrxiption  in 
li>'39-70.  Senator  Metcalf  has  served  con- 
tinuously on  the  Commission  from  1961  to 
several  months  ago.  when  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  relinquisli  membership.  During  his 
service,  he  compiled  the  astounding  record 
of  never  having  mis.sed  a  single  one  of  Its  50 
ineeiinys  w'nile  be-stowing  his  counsel  and 
wisdom  on  deliberations  of  the  Comml-ssion. 

His  membership  spanned  a  crucial  period 
in  tne  Commission's  history.  Except  for  his 
sliort  time  of  ab.>cnce.  these  years  nearly 
cohiclde  with  an  accelerated  land  acquisition 
program  designed  to  grasp  still  existing  op- 
portunities to  preserve  fast  disappearing 
habitat  crucial  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation's 
waterfowl.  During  this  time  the  Commission 
has  decided  on  the  purchase  of  536.000  acres 
of  land  and  has  overseen  creation  of  43  new 
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v,,4;.o,;owl  reiates  a*  '.-.ell  a.s  additioiis  to 
j>.ii»y  others. 

Always  tenacious  in  las  beliefs  in  0;c  work 
I,'  tiie  Conimlsoion  iie  lias  been  ;i!e  friend  of 
.;!!  who  are  troubled  about  llie  future  of 
■Waterfowl,  whetber  for  huitine  or  Just  plain 
"■ijoymeiu.  He  has  set  tlie  standard  for  pui- 
^o.sefulne  ,s  lowaru  iuiiie\  ing  a  sy.-.teni  of  fed- 
"-i-Hl  laiid  holdir.f-'s  whicli  would  mesh  with 
btaie  and  pnva'.e  habitats  to  maintain  tradi- 
:.<>aal  waterfowl  poptuvtioiii  a  ross  the  land. 

■^"rutor  Metcai:  de;ervci  the  eratjtucle  of 
i.ot  on!y  .-port.-tnen.  bui  aujone  interesVfd  in 
the  world  of  wildlife  and  the  nutiirnl  envi- 
rciiines't.  Hi-,  eft'f^r's  -should  not  ;;n  un:iotii-ed. 


TRJEUT; 


»r.'i 


1  Won-t'lJ 


'ately.  Paul  will 


HON.  JOSHUA  E?LBERG 

or    t  KNN^  .  L,  ANI.\ 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFN  1  A TlVt.-; 

Monduij    A;,:d   .' /    l'^75 

Mr.  EILEERG.  \-': 
April  18,  Lt.  Cotndi-  I' 
be  33  .vears  old.  Unfo:  •  i 
not  be  celebl■atin^'^  liLs  oi:  ihday  with  loved 
oiie.s  becau<=e.  he,  alone  .■  ith  1,325  other 
men,  :-re  .still  li.-.tL-d  as  n-ii.' sing  in  action 
in  Vietnam. 

I  am  deeply  di.NtUiled  abi>ut  the  Prc;- 
ident's  delay  mvl  inii'tioit  in  exertiiiK  a 
creator  effort  to  !>.<  ate  MIAs  and  POWs 
in  Southeast  Asia  For  thi;-  leapon.  I.  and 
several  of  my  culleat-'iifs  have  co.-pon- 
.sored  House  Re.soiutiui.  r;.=i('  which  '.vould 
e.=;tablish  a  .selett  c'.inn.itue  composed 
of  10  Membei-s  of  the  Iloust  to  .study  the 
problem  ot  US  stivicem.'n  missiim  ii? 
action. 

At  thi.s  time,  Miv  Spcike: .  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  Lu-uteui'nt  Commander 
Worrell  on  hi.s  biiihd  v  by  int.fi  ting  into 
the  Record  the  follow  ing : 

IKIBUTE  TO  Lt.  CmdR    P^UL  W.iIiKLLL 
BY     ms     ..loTHFR 

Pa'-.l  .va-  bcrn  April  18,  1942.  Ht-  i;,ed  all 
i.f  hi.s  life  in  Philadelphia  He  atiencled  Tem- 
ple University  and  i,'r.^duaipd  with  an  A:^=!o- 
clate.s  Decree  in  Techno! '-lav  He  was  on  the 
Dean's  list. 

Paul  IS  still  :i-,!ed  a.s  .Miisiiit-'  in  Ao:;<n 
along  with  132.5  other  men  whose  names  did 
not  appear  on  any  li->t  at  the  time  the  Peace 
Agreement  was  siened  Paul  Hew  of  the  car- 
rier Franklin  D.  Rowseve:^  He  was  on  a  night 
mission  over  North  Vietnam  tlymit  a  sin^'le 
seater  A--4  Skyha.vk  On  Denember  2.  1964 
he  soloed  and  on  Dc-ember  2.  19d6.  exactly 
two  vears  later,  his  plane  was  shot  down. 

Paul  loved  life  and  people  Everyone  liked 
him  from  a?-e  6  to  60  Everyone  was  his 
friend  Paul  started  deh.erin^  a  Piu'adelphia 
paper  at  the  age  C'f  12  ar.d  when  he  was  16 
he  started  workint;  in  a  supermarket  and 
throtigh  this,  he  earned  e  i\uugh  money  to 
pay  his  way  through  coiiege.  He  also  boiight 
a  car,  which  is  everv  boys  dream— i'  was  a 
junker,  but  he  loved  it— it  was  all  i.i-.  and 
he  had  paid  for  it. 

Paul's  big  thrill  was  •>  brms  iiome  little 
•reats  for  the  family  on  pay  day.  His  biggest 
worry  when  he  went  into  the  service  was, 
now  his  father  would  have  to  shovel  snow 
and  cut  the  gra.ss.  He  wanted  to  buv  ins  fa- 
ther a  riding  mower,  but  we  would  no*  hear 
of  it.  How  happy  he  would  be  if  he  only  knew 
That   we  now  have  a  ridini?  mower. 

We  have  a  married  daughter,  and  three 
'.randchlldren.  all  in  their  teens.  Our  dau?h- 
•.er  Judy  misses  her  brother  very  mu'-h   They 
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h.td  'l-.eir  battles  -.vhile  erowinpf  up,  all  chil- 
dren  do,   but   when   they   grew   older,   they 
became  very  close. 
Plea-^e  keep  Pr.vil  ar.d  ail  our  missir,.-  men 

in  ycur  pi'ayer  < 


April 
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VOUTi:  CAMP  S.'.l  ETY  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  tiMNois 

i:;  Tuy.  Hojr^c  of  representattvls 
Monduii.  April  14.  1975 

Mr.  A^T)ERSON  of  lUinuis.  Mr.  Si'Ctik- 
tr.  I  am  lodny  cuciiiuting  a  'Dear  Col- 
league '  letter  ;  iiiiouncinu  my  aiicniioii 
to  offer  a  .•^ub.'-titute  to  II  R.  -16.  the  Youtli 
Camp  Safety  Act.  whi.-h  i-.  .^oiicduled  for 
floor  action  on  Wedne.sday  of  tb.is  week. 
I  have  today  filed  M-e  text  of  my  amend- 
ment m  the  natujc  of  a  .- nb.-.tiiute  \.ith 
tiie  CoNcrcFSsiONAL  Rfcoru,  and  ii  will 
appear  in  liie  '  .inieiidmenta  '  .^eclion  in 
the  back  of  the  Housc  poriior.  of  todav's 
Rkcord, 

At  tiii-s  poini  i'.  'iie  RtruKn.  Mr.  S;j*-ak- 
e!-.  I  include  the  text  of  the  "'Dear  Col- 
It  ague"  letter,  a  ^'.immaiy  of  my  .substi- 
ttite,  and  a  comparative  .summary  of  tlie 
committee  bill  and  my  substitute.  I  com- 
mend these  items  to  the  careful  roadin.ij 
of  my  colleagues  and  solicit  their  support 
for  my  .sub.stitute.  The  materials  follov  : 

Ftl.   R.A(  HON  V.'tDNFSDAY:    Y.jVTll  Camh 
S.AFETY 

DtAR  CotxjM.t  I- ;  .\t  the  appiopriate  time 
tiurnig  House  consideration  of  the  •Youth 
C.unp  Safety  Art,-  i  intend   to  offer  a  si:b- 

'itnte  aimed  at  meeting  moat,  thou.^h  not 
all.  of  tlie  Administration's  objections  to 
H,R.  46.  Specifically,  my  suljstitute  would 
limit  Federal  involvement  to  the  promulga- 
'ion  of  model  youth  camp  .saie'y  st.mdards 
and  a  three-year  gra->t  program  to  encourage 
States  to  develop,  uuplement  and  enforce  a 
youth  camp  .saiety  program  at  least  as  e:'- 
•ective  as  the  model  Federal  standards.  A 
-.ummary  of  my  substiiute  is  on  the  back  of 
•h.is  lettei-;  the  text  of  the  substitute  is  con- 
■ained  in  the  amendments  se  tion  of  the 
.Mondav,  .^pnl  14th.  Congressional  Record. 

I  have  very  .serious  reservatioii.s  about  'he 
constitutionality  and  advisability  ui  HH.  46 
which  provides  for  the  direct  Federal  regula- 
tion o:  practically  all  manner  of  organized 
voiiMi  activities  apart  from  the  home  fit 
school.  In  those  States  which  do  not  adopt  a 
Federally  approved  yoiuh  camp  .s.ifety  pio- 
KTAra.  It  is  my  .-.tron^;  tceliiig  that  youth  camp 
,aferv  .should  remain  primarily  tlie  respoii^i- 
biliry  of  tl'.e  States  \"  hich  can  mo.st  effecuvely 
develop  and  enforce  youth  camp  -.ifety  stand- 
ards suited  to  the  unique  and  diverse  con- 
ditions vathin  their  Jurisdictions,  H  R.  46.  ■.n 
'.he  other  hand,  would  cre.ite  a  lonn  of 
Jinnor-OSHA  manned  by  a  Federal  Kiddie 
t.tmp  Cop  Corps  to  police  those  camp.s  m 
.States  which  do  not  h.ive  Federally  .  pproved 
plans  Not  only  would  the  new  Oflice  of 
Youth  Camp  Safety  have  authority  to  freely 
inspect,  fine  and  even  close-down  '. radr. ional 
-ummer  camps,  but  it  would  al.o,  under  the 
bill's  broad  definition  of  youtii  camps,  have 
jurisdiction  over  organi?ed  hiking,  cvcling. 
.-ailing  and  =ki  actuitie.s  for  young  people: 
motorized  ' ran-.portal ion  outings:  vacation 
Bible  ichCKjJs:  community  summer  recreation 
programs,     athletic     clinic,     and     so-called 

stay  at  home  c.mips."  As  the  committee  re- 
port makes  clear  (p.  '^\:  "it  is  the  Commit- 
tee's   jl.ten^,    under    the    defini^'oii    of    dav 


camps,  thai  the  Committee  means  to  include 
iliote  organised  activities  which  take  place 
.-'part  from  the  home,  and  are  scheduled  on 
fui  organized  mid  regular  basis."  The  o:i;v 
e.xceplion  to  tlli^>  under  the  bill  is  dpy  cpic 
centers. 

My  substitute,  on  tlie  o.hrr  liaiul  wi.ckl 
lunit  tlie  dffiiniiion  of  youth  camp  lo  tlio.c 
(.^^nps  .idvertis^d  or  promoted  ns  such,  op- 
eratni'/  on  tv  permanent  camp  sue  as  the  term 
is  generally  under-itor^d.  tindor  the  auspices 
of  a  profit  or  non-profit  entity,  conducted  for 
ten  or  more  children  under  18.  for  a  period  of, 
<■;•  Dorticn-  of,  five  or  more  consecutive  d  !vs 
111  one  or  more  .-easons  of  the  year.  My  suo- 
-.tinr-?  authorises  the  seme  amount  of  jj'-aut 
aSMsiance  to  St'ites  over  a  three-year  period 
ii>  would  the  commitiee  bill.  $22.5  millio.'. 
bui  whtreus  the  committee  bill  cont;ii>i.s  f,ii- 
thorizations  for  an  indelirite  period,  nr-  bill 
clcr.r!y  terminates  the  n&nl  prosjrcm  "after 
ihrec-yeir.'-— thuii  providing  Spates  sufficicn-, 
'imp  and  londing  to  initiate  their  own  prn- 
gr.im.  V.  ithout  promising  to  subsidii^e  thf  ,u 
'orever.  \Vliereas  my  bill  provides  Slates  an 
mceritivt  through  plan  development  afsiat- 
aiice  gr-int^,  the  committee  bill  provides  no 
a.-:istance  tuitil  after  a  plan  is  approved 
Thus  the  commi'tee  bill  is  a  disincentive  for 
.Stfi'es  to  even  develop  a  plan,  therebv  i:i- 
c.,ring  Federal  preemption.  Finally,  my  bill 
'•  inhtuiies  the  costlv  and  unnecessary  nd- 
>  wory  co'.nicils  and  authoilzes  the  Secrctarv 
V  :'  HEW  to  cstablk.h  a  Brreau  of  Youth  Camp 
.Si'fetv  within  HEW,  rather  ilian  impv.-,mg  a 
seaii-aiilonomous  Oilice  of  Youth  Can.p 
Safety  un  the  Office  of  the  Ser-reiai..  I  \aj,- 
\-a\:  1.1  support  my  .-.ubstituic. 
Ver\  11  ul'-  \ours. 

John  B.  And;  .t.sot;. 
Mf  rn bi  r  vj  Coiigiexn. 

.Stt  m-.i.m;  V   lit    .^.■.■oKK-.i.iN   Vi.iurn   C'.-^mp 
K.AFK7Y   Act  SustirurE 

Section  1.  Title:  '■Youth  Camp  Siifctv 
Act.' 

Section  2.  Purpose:  To  safeguard  f.nd  iv.)- 
tect  the  v.pll-bemg  of  young  persons  ni 
;oi:tli  camps  by  developing  Federal  inod"l 
youth  camp  .safety  standards  and  by  pro- 
'.  iduig  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
S';'fe«  to  encourage  them  to  develop  and  ini- 
pleme)::  their  own  youth  camp  safetv  pro- 
gratns. 

Section  :\.  Bu:eau  of  Youth  Camp  Safetv: 
The  So  :etarv  of  HEW  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish within  the  Department  a  Bureau  of 
Youth  Camp  Safety  to  a.ssist  him  in  admin- 
.-■tc;i!!g  the  .^ct  and  to  make  other  expert 
HEW  person ncl  available  to  States  to  assist 
them  wi-h  the  development  of  their  pro- 
gram.s. 

Sec  no. I  4  Promulgation  of  Model  Youth 
Camp  Saiety  Standards:  Within  six  months 
.ifter  the  date  of  enactment,  the  Secretary 
liall  promulgate  model  youth  camp  safety 
standards  after  consultation  with  appropri- 
ate State  officials  and  public  and  private  or- 
j'anizations. 

.Sectior.  .5.  Federal  Orant  .'issis'ance  to 
States:  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated .47  5  million  in  fiscal  1976,  $10-million 
In  fiscal  1977,  and  $5-million  in  fiscal  1978, 
to  be  made  available  under  the  following 
I  rant  categories:  State  Plan  Development 
A.s.slstance  Gian'us — $1 -million  in  fiscal  1976; 
Plan  Initiation  and  Training  Grants— $4- 
milllon  in  fiscal  197G,  and  $5-mUIlon  in  fiscal 
1977;  and  Early  Operation  and  Improve- 
ment Grants— $2. 5-milllon  in  fiscal  1976,  $.1- 
million  in  fiscal  1977,  and  $5-mUllon  in  fi.^- 
cal  1978  Of  the  latter  two  categories  of 
grants,  the  Federal  share  could  not  exceed 
50  oi  the  costs  related  to  those  purposes 
in    tlie   year   in  which   the  grant  Is  made. 

Section  6.  State  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Plans'    For   States   to   qtialify   for   the   latter 
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two  categories  of  grants,  State  plans  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The 
State  plans  would  have  to  be  as  effective 
as  the  Federal  statidards  and  contain  certain 
nddltijiial  assurances  a.s  to  adet;uate  person- 
1  el,   funding  and  enforcement. 

Section  7.  Reports:  Slates  ha\  ing  approved 
plans  wotUd  be  required  lo  file  an  annual  re- 
port with  the  Secretary  on  the  incidence  of 
serious  injuries,  lllne.s.ses  and  deaths  In 
camps  under  their  juri.';dlctK-n.  The  Sejre- 
tary  would  be  required  to  file  an  annual  re- 
port with  the  President  and  Congress  on  ac- 
tivities being  carried  out  under  the  Act  and 
Including  a  summary  of  injury.  il!ne-.s  and 
death  statistics  collected. 

Sectio.-i  8.  Miscellaneotis:  ConS.'iliiS  cunlc- 
iilum  non-luterference  clause,  medical  ex- 
emptit>ii.s    on    rellylotio    grtiunda,   and   non- 
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Interference  clause  on  existing  rights.  laws, 
duties  and  liabilities  of  camp  operators  and 
campers  with  respect  to  Injuries,  dlaeaaes  or 

death  of  campers  In  connection  with  camp 
activities. 

Section  9,  Definitions:  "Youth  camp" 
means  any  camp  advertised  or  promoted  as 
such,  operating  on  a  permanent  camp  .site  as 
the  term  is  generally  understood,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  profit  or  non-profit  entity,  con- 
ducted for  ten  or  more  children  under  tlie 
age  of  18.  for  a  period,  or  portions  of,  five  or 
more  consecutive  day.s  in  one  or  more  sta- 
."^ons  of  the  year 

Sectin  10.  Eiiftctive  Date:  Date  of  rnnct- 
ment. 

Section  11.  Termination  Date;  The  grant 
assistance  program  shall  terminate  on 
June  30,  1978.  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
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that  tiie  program  shall  not  be  extended  or  re- 
newed and  that  States  desiring  to  participate 
6hall  take  appropriate  action  within  the 
three-year  time  period  set  lor  in  the  Act.  Tlio 
Secretary's  annual  report  oii  January  1,  IU79, 
shall  include  a  separate  section  siunmariz  iit 
the  th-ce-ye.^r  operation  of  the  progr.>in,  in- 
cluding a  list  of  participating  States  operat- 
ing under  approved  plans,  and  a  compila- 
tion of  the  injtny,  illne.ss  and  death  stat)'- 
tics  tunipiled  for  the  period.  The  .Secretary 
shall  Include  in  this  section  such  couclu - 
sli.r.s  and  recommendations  as  lie  deems  bp- 
propriato  ba^ei  on  tils  finding.^.  Notwith- 
standing the  terminal  ion  date  above,  the 
Secret.try  sliall  ctuitinue  to  pro\  ide  techtn- 
cal  assistance  to  .'-tatcs  which  request  it.  a.s 
may  be  within  the  capability  of  th& 
Department. 


Safe  » v    Bili, 


IH.IJ.    46)    ANU   THI     ANUiR.SOI-v    SLKiTIl  tlXii 

A'"uti::-.ON'  svri.sriiUTT: 


'cep!   no  Feiifci.il  ctiforcemf nt  n.  Stste.s  without  Approved 


COMl  A'(.\TIVE     Stn.lMART     C)F     COMMiTTLt;     Y'oVTlt     (.'A^.l■ 

coMMir-f.E  ini.i.   ■■«!;.  4G) 

J.  Title 
■  Yoi'th  Camp  Safi  ty  Act."  ,  Same. 

I  2.  Purpose 

To  protect  and  ,■^;■ieguard  he;t!'i'.  ;inti  wtU-belng  of  young  persons        Same  c 
ftt  camps  through  Federal  safety  staudards,  technical  and  financial    pluns, 
assistance   to  States  to  develop  safety  programs,   and  Federal  en- 
forcement in  Slates  u ithout  app'oved  plans, 

u.  Adminiitnifion 
Creates  c.n  Office  f^f  Youth  Crmp  fo.Tf-:,    it;  tree  of  Secretary  of        Author!7et  creation  of  Bnrc&u  of  Youtii  Camp  Saiely  within  HEW 
HEW;  director  appol'.tcd  by  S;    retai  >  to  assist  Secretary  in  administration  of  Act,  and  makes  other  expert 

HEW  personnel  .".vallable  to  assist  States  with  safety   programs. 
4.  Sajely  Standards 
Director,  with  approval  r.f  Secrttiiry,  promulgate:^  saiely  standards        Secretary  pioiiuilgaies  model  ,-ale;'- 
v.ithin  six  months  of  enactinenl.  Sialulrre's  take  eifect  one  year  after 
enactment. 

I  5.  General  Dyly 

Requires  camp  operators  to  provide  campers  with  safe  and  health-        Ko  gen.ernl  duly  .section. 
ful  conditions,  facilities  and  equipment  free  from  recognized  hazsu-ds 
which  cause  or  are  likely  to  cause  de*th,  serious  Ulnees,  or  serious 
physical  harm,  and  adequate  and  quniUled  Instruction  and  super- 
vision of  camp  activities.  ' 

I  fl.  Slate  I'kirus 

Sets  criteria  f  .r  Sintc.-^  lo  oiiei,.!c  t.>.eir  own  approved  plans.  Dlrec-        Sets  similar  cutciia.  Stcretar 
tor  would  approve  plans.  Opportunity  for  hearing  on  disapproval    forded  on  dibapp-ioval  de.Lion. 
decision.  ■ 

!  7.  Grants  io  States  &  AuihorirMtions 

Diieclor  .shall  make  grants  to  Siateii  having  approved  plans.  No 
annual  g-r.-.nt  levels  .set.  Bill  t.ulhorii'CS  7  5-mil!ion  per  jear  indef- 
luttclv. 


aiid.ini^  \-  iihiii  six  montl-3. 


v.ou  d  a;pioie  plans,  lic.tiiu" 


Kstabllshea  three-year  grant  progmm:  *7.0-mili;on  lu  fiscal  1976. 
$10-mUllon  in  fiscal  1977,  and  $5-mUlion  in  &6ca,\  1978.  Secretary 
makes  grants  undw  three  categories:  State  Plan  Development 
Assistance  Oranta— $l-mUIion  in  fiscal  1976;  Plan  Initiation  and 
Training  Grants— $4-mUlion  in  fiscal  1976.  $5-milltoa  In  fiscal 
1977;  and  Early  Operation  and  Improvement  Grants—  $2.5-inlllion 
in  fiscal  1976,  $5-miIllon  in  fiscal  l'.)77,  ."ltd  $5-m!Uion  in  fiscal  1978. 
'  S.  Consu»af;;t;  5c;-i:cc,s&£7i/oTceTOc?jf 

Diroclor  biiall  provide  coiisuU..live  services  upon  request  of  any        No  comparable  pro\  i.siou 

c.^mp  operator,  director  or  staff,  or  during  any  Inapectlon.  Director 

may  Issue  notice  of  apparent  serious  violation  of  duty  or  standards 

■while  on  consultative  or  inspection  visit,  setting  re.asonable  period 

of   time   tor   abatement.   Upon   return.   Director   may   Issue   citation 

setting  additional  time  for  abatement  or  may  assess  clvU  penalty. 

Opportunity  for  hearing  ou  citation  or  penalty  is  afforded  as  are 

appeals   through    courts   of   appeals.   Director's   authority   to    Issue 

citation?  and  penalties  on'y  applicable  in  States  without  approved 

ntnris.  ' 

!  9.  Inspections.  Iniecli^ations  &  Records 

"In  order  to  cnrry  out  cUitks  under  this  Act,  the  Director  may  No  comparabio  provision. 
utier  i.ud  inspect  any  youth  camp.  Its  records,  may  question  em- 
ployee-;, and  may  investigate  f.icts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters 
to  the  extent  he  deems  necessary  or  upproprLUe."  Director  given 
authority  to  require  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
produc.ion  of  evidence  under  oath.  The  above  authority  seems 
to  ap;)l.v  to  all  States,  including  tho.se  with  approved  plans.  States 
v/ii,h  approved  plans  would  file  camp  injury,  illness  and  death  statis- 
tics with  Director.  Camjis  in  States  withotit  approved  plans  would 
lile  reports  directly  v.ith  Director 

10.  Penalties 
Oamp  operators  failing  to  coivcrt  violation  for  which  notice  or       No  Federal  enforcement  or  penalty  authority.  Statci  with  approved 
f  It.uion  la  iasued  may  be  assessed  civil  pen.alty  of  up  to  ?.000  a  day   plans  must  either  proMde  penalties  or  certification  and  loss  of  cer- 
tnr    each    day    violation    conlinues;    wilirul    or   repeated    violations    tlflcatlon  .system. 
subject  to  maxlmtim  penalty  of  .'sl.ODO  a  d.-^y,  paid  to  tlie  Director 
tor   dopoelt   Into   U.S.   Treasury.   States   with    approved   plans   may 
either   a^.seas   penalties   or   take    aw.iy   Elate   certification.   Director 
may  ti.lie  civU  act, on  lu  U.S.  rii>!iict  court  to  recover  i-ivil  penalties. 
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CoMPAPAnvE  Slmmarv  op  Commutee  Youth  C^:.,^  Sa^f.iy  Bill   m.R.  4C)    and  the  A.-.urRsoN  SvasTixirrE-Continued 
COMMITTEE  BTI.L   ,Hr..  46  -CoiUlnued  ANDERsuN  smsT ITU xE-Cont inueU 

il.  Procedures:  to  Counteract  Im'.nincnt  Dangers 


VS.  district  courts  given  jnriscl;cMon,  upon  petition  of  Director, 
<o  restrain  any  ramp  conditions  or  practices  winch  pos(»  danger 
jf  death  or  serious  physlral  harm  he.'oie  regtilar  eiiforceii-ent  proce- 
Uured  are  employed  Langr.age  not  clear  here  a«  lo  whether  Director's 
-•iithorily  ajjphes  to  .u)  S;atPs  or  only  to  those  viil^out  approved 
plans. 

12.  Variationa 


No  comparable  provision. 


Director,  upon  appl.-alion  »>f  canjp  oviif-r    iii«y  .lopro-.p  variHi.ion 
):i  standards  If  alteriistive  ts  as  effccti'.p 


No  comparable  provision. 


13.  AtJiiaoTi/  council 
The  Direi-lor  shuU  es'.\bl:.sh  i.i  IILW  an  Ad. isory  Council  on 
Vonth  Camp  Safety  to  advi.se  and  consult  on  policy  matters,  par- 
tiLUlarly  the  prnmnlyalion  of  standatds.  Council  bhall  con.sist  of 
Director,  to  .cr'.e  as  chairni.Tii.  and  I.")  members  apponi'tnl  by  him. 
including  reprenentatives  of  Dep'?  of  HEW,  Ag  and  Labor,  and  8 
persons  from  appropriate  associations  repiesentms.^  ortjanizeU 
.ampinf,'.  Director  may  appall.',  .^peci.U  advisory  and  technical  ex- 
perts and  consultants.  Meinoers  of  .Ad\  i.sory  Con!i -il,  while  servlni; 
on  fcii.-,ine.si>  ohail  receive  cmnpeu&ation  up  to  $100  per  aay. 

11.   Misr 

Director  may  reo.uost,  directly  from  any  Federal  department  or 
a^'ency  iniormation,  suggestions,  e.stimates  and  .=tatis'.ics  needed 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  tins  A'-t,  and  such  departmcn'o  and 
agencies  are  atithorized   to   furnish   tiic   materials  requested. 

No  one  acting  vuider  tiiis  Act  may  restrict,  deterniiiie  or  influence 
tamp  curriciihnn,  program  or  ministry. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  sliail  au'liori/e  required  intdicai  treatment 
fur  tiiose  who  obtect   on   religions  grounds. 

Nothing  inider  tiii.s  Act  shall  be  construed  to  supersede,  enlarge 
or  diminish  existing  rit;hts.  duties  or  liabilities  of  camp  operators 
or  campers  wi'h  respect  to  injuries,  diseases  or  deaih  ot  campers 
m  connection  with  c.nnp  a.  lulties. 

Director  is  required  to  file  an  annupl  report  to  Congress  and 
President  on  January  I  of  each  jear  on  activities  carried  out  under 
this  Alt.  in  ;\id  ni;  sta'isti.s  ci.l'ected  on  cump  injuries,  illne>.-.es 
a:  d  dt.itiis. 


oil  youtii  cu'/;p  safety 

No  comparable  provision  Secretary  would  be  required  to  con- 
sult with  appropriate  State  oflBclals  and  public  and  private 
organ  illations    In   promulgating   standards. 


eltuncous 

Secrcary  may  request  same. 


Saiiie. 
Same. 
.Same. 


15.  Defi 
Yot'.tli  camp  '  inc.uis  .i:i>  ri.-idp'uu'.l  'rr.mp.  da:  rnnjp  trorp  camp, 
travel  camp,  trip  camp,  primitive  or  outpost  camp,  or  Federal  recrea- 
tional youth  camp  on  public  or  private  land,  and  acivi-ies  promoted 
or  advertLsed  as  a  y<ni-.ii  camp  regardless  of  programs  advocated,  and 
shall  also  Include  any  site  or  facility  primarily  designed  for  other 
purposes,  such  as.  but  not  limited  to.  any  school,  plavground,  re- 
sort, wilderness  area,  or  Government  land,  which  is  conducted  for 
ten  or  more  campers  under  18  years  of  age.  Spcual  der.iiitions  for 
each  o;  the  above  t^-pes  of  cainps  ore  inrhided. 


Secretary  is  requirt^d  lo  li!e  s..!.,c  icpoit.  In  addition,  at  li.o  end 
of  the  three-year  gram  program,  the  Secretary's  annual  report 
shall  include  a  separate  .section  on  the  operation  of  the  program 
over  the  three-year  period,  including  a  compilation  of  statistics 
collected  and  any  conclusions  and  recommendations  Secretary  mav 
deem  appropriate  on  the  basis  of  his  liiulm^- ,. 
nitioni 

"Youth  camp  means  any  caino  advertised  or  promoted  as  su.  h. 
operating  on  a  permanent  ramp  site  as  the  term  Is  generally  under- 
Uood.  under  tlie  auspices  of  a  proht  or  non-profit  entity,  conducted 
for  ten  or  more  children  under  the  a-e  of  18.  tor  a  period,  or  portion.-; 
of,  five  or  inore  conscctitivc  davs  in  one  or  more  .seasons  of  the  ve.-ir. 


None. 


f).  Tenninalion  tif  date 

The  grant  assis'ance  pro^i^'m  shall  leimii.ate  on  June  'iO.  l'J78. 
It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  ih.it  tlie  program  shall  not  be  extended 
or  renewed  and  that  States  wishing  to  participate  shall  do  so  v.ith.n 
the  three-year  time  period  .set  fort  it  in  the  Act. 


\V.\RREN  BRYANT— BL.AC::  ST\R 
ON  THE  RISK 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

"K    OHIO 

r.  1  .HK  ho'j-f:  of  repre.sentativl-s 
Monday.  April  14.  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uould 
like  to  introduce  iny  collcagtics  to  u  very 
talented  youns  entertainer  who  has  be- 
come the  pride  of  Cleveland's  blctck  com- 
munity. Warren  Bryant  i.s  a  rising  snig- 
ine  star  who.  'ike  many  now  famous  black 
.sinser.s.  besan  his  career  with  his  cliurch 
choir.  Bryant  toured  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  States  with  the  choir  of  the  Lane 
Metropolitan  C.M.E.  Churcii  of  Cleve- 
land, and  continued  to  .sine  in  the  Lane 
Ensemble  alter  his  .succes.sful  nitjhtc'.ub 


debut.  He  liar,  siiice  oppenred  ii*;  :■•  .<;o!oist 
in  many  local  nightclubs,  but  de.smte  tlie 
rugged  demand.s  on  a  young  performer 
breaking  into  sh.ow  business,  Warren  lir..s 
alway.s  found  time  to  sing  witli  lite  en- 
.-emble  and  to  donate  his  considerable 
talents  to  numerous  civic  and  <:ocial  or- 
ganizations in  Cleveland's  black  com- 
munity. Among  his  many  guest  appear- 
ances have  been  the  Forest  City  Hospital 
Building  Fund  Benefit  and  tlie  Wcot 
African  Relief  Fund  Benefit  at  Cleve- 
lands  Ea.st  Technical  High  School.  He 
has  a:.so  been  one  of  the  most  active 
.LOiuig  members  of  the  21st  District  Con- 
gressional Caucus. 

His  highly  trained  voice  is  not  Mr. 
Brjanf.s  only  great  accomplishment.  He 
letent.ly  g.adufit<»d  from  Cleveland  State 
University  v  ith  a  dc^tree  in  sociulofv.  He 


Avat;  also  voted  one  of  Cleveland's  bt-t- 
dre-sed  young  men. 

I  am  proud  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
uith  this  multitalented  and  civic  mind- 
ed young  Clevelander,  for  whom  we  all 
expect  a  great  future  in  the  entertain- 
ment -A  Olid. 


MILTON  S.  KRONHEIM,  SR.— HUMAN- 
ITARIAN, COMPASSIONATE  MAN, 
AND  NOBLE  FRIEND 


fN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSf.Y 
i;iF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AI'IVE.S 

Monday,  April  14,  1975 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Milton  S. 
Krcnheim   Sr.,  of  Washington.  D.C  .  v.'as 


April  li,  1975 


honored  recently  for  his  philanthropic 
efforts  by  some  of  his  many  friends,  who 
range  from  a  distinguished  professional 
football  coach,  to  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Some  persons  are  so  outstanding,  it  is 
almost  Impossible  to  find  the  right  ad- 
jectives to  describe  them.  Milton  S. 
Kronheim,  Sr.  is  one  of  those  rare  per- 
sons. The  closest  I  came  to  finding  the 
v.ords  that  could  come  close  to  describ- 
ing him  was  something  written  by  Edwin 
Markham  in  his  poem.  "Brotherhood."  In 
that  fine  poem,  Markliam  wrote: 

The  crest  anJ  crowing  of  all  good. 
Life's    lir.al    st.tr.    is    brotliertiooc! 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  his  Lie.  Milton  S. 
Kronheim.  Sr.  has  not  only  advocated 
brotherhood — he  has  lived  it,  because  he 
believes  in  brotherly  love.  He  cares  about 
!)eople.  In  fact,  he  loves  them,  not  only  as 
individuals,  but  as  part  of  mankind. 

At  the  reception  recently  held  in  Mil- 
ton Kronlieim's  honor,  there  were  some 
expressions  made  that  came  a  little  closer 
to  describing  that  rem;irkablc  and  be- 
loved man: 

Washington,  D.C.  Mayor  Wjilter  Wa.^h- 
ington  said: 

He  has  contriliuted  to  evcy  cause  that 
lias  been  meaningful  in  this  city.  In  the  dark 
days  of  racial  trotible.  Milt  didn't  ask  mc 
to  write  him  a  memorandum,  or  tsk  for  a 
justification,  or  send  me  a  proposal.  He  just 
fislced.  what  do  you  v.ar.v  me  to  do?  He's  a 
humanitiiriaii.  i-iiri  that's  the  measure  oi  the 
m.m. 

And  at  the  end.  Associate  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  J.  Brennan.  Jr., 
called  Mr.  Kronlieim: 

My  noble  friend,  a  wholly  coiiipas-sionale 
man.  a  truly  deliglitful.  inspiring,  and  -stiinu- 
lating  companion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  tributes  were  only 
two  of  the  many  spoken  at  the  reception 
and  although  they  are  most  appropriate, 
the  great  philanthropic  work  done  by 
Milton  S.  Kronheim,  Sr.  is  the  best  trib- 
ute of  all. 

I  remember  reading  something  writ- 
ten by  Edmund  Gosse  that  also  reminds 
me  of  Milton  Kronheim: 

I  only  wish  to  live  my  life  and  find. 

My  heart  In  unison  with  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Milton  Kronheim 's  heart 
is  definitely  "in  unison  with  all  man- 
kind." I  am  proud  and  honored  to  call 
him  a  gi-eat  and  cherished  friend. 

The  Washington  Post  published  a 
story  on  Monday,  April  14,  1975,  cover- 
ing the  reception  held  in  Milton  Kron- 
heim's  honor,  and  it  is  inserted  in  the 
Record  with  the  hope  that  those  who 
read  the  Record  will  know  about  this 
irreat  humanitarian: 

Cheers:    Kronheim  Goes  to  B.m 
(By  Jacqueline  Trescottj 

Milton  S.  Kronheim  Sr.  was  standing  in  a 
corner  of  the  'Woodmont  Country  Club 
sheepishly  absorbing  all  the  fuss  about  htm. 
Once  again  the  86-year-old  business  tycoon 
was  being  honored  for  his  philanthropic 
efforts,  but  once  again  everyone  was  talking 
about  his  athletic  prowess. 

You  see,  Milton  plays  handball  six  times 
a  week  at  the  Central  Y,  Just  Sattirday  had 
won  two  games  and  Is  avidly  looking  for 
spring  to  settle  In  and  baseball  to  begin. 
He's  a  pitcher  with  "a  hell  of  a  right  r.rm," 
according  to  a  friend  who  teasingly  calls 
liLm   the  Jewish   Satchel   Paige.   Because  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

his  stamina  and  his  prime  rod-straight 
physique,  men  are  frankly  envlotis  of  his 
energies. 

Even  men  who  have  their  ov^-n  pow  er  realm 
go  out  of  their  way  to  spend  time  with 
Kronheim. 

■William  Brennan,  associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  sat  next  to  Kronheim  at 
Saturday  night's  dinner,  and  commented, 
"David  Ba^elou,  Thurgood  Marshall  and  I 
con  our  way  onto  his  guest  list  at  least  twice 
a  week.  Milton's  cuisine  excels." 

Invitations  to  lunch,  either  at  his  liquor 
distribution  company's  warehou.se  on  V 
Street  NE  or  at  his  famous  Saturday  after- 
noon roundtable,  are  coveted.  Judge  John 
Sirica,  who  sat  on  Kronheim's  other  side,  is 
a  frequent  guest.  "We  met  in  February,  1927." 
Sirica  said.  "In  the  old  days  everything  at 
police  court  finished  at  noon.  Milt  iiad  a 
haberdashery  near  the  gottrt  an, I  we  would 
go  to  the  Jewish  Community  Center  ai  l(3th 
and  Q.  We  would  put  on  boxing  gloves.  Once 
I  pa%'e  him  a  black  eye  and  his  wife  said. 
'Milt,  why  don't  you  stop  playing  wiih  that 
little  Italian.'  " 

As  his  friends  reminisced.  Kronheim  pulled 
back  his  head  and  laughed  heartily,  his  firm, 
parchment-lined  hands  tucked  into  the  black 
eyelet  lace  vest  of  his  tuxedo.  Once  or  twice, 
he  asked  that  the  endless  shower  of  praise 
be  cut  short,  but  the  telegrams  from  Pres- 
ident Gerald  Ford.  Sen.  Jacob  Javits  ai:id 
Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  were  all  dutifully  read. 

The  evening,  also  a  fund-raising  event  for 
the  Jewish  Social  Service  Agency,  included 
a  musical  treat.  Making  its  International 
debut  was  the  Milton  S.  Kronheim  Quartet — 
its  talent  drawn  from  the  National  Sym- 
phony, with  solo  violinist  and  concert  master 
Miran  Kojian  and  Jacqueline  Anderson  of 
the  NSO  on  viola,  and  from  an  outfit  dubbed 
the  "3210  B  St.  NW  Strictly  No  Refund  String 
Combo,"  with  violinist  and  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas  and  a'torney 
Albert  Felgen. 

Clutching  the  violin  that  Isaac  Stern  lind 
given  him,  Fortas  said,  "only  my  love  for 
Milton  cottld  bring  me  to  this  moment." 
The  quartet  played  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Before  the  evening  was  over,  Kronheim 
had  received  a  football  from  Redskins  coach 
George  Allen,  and  a  plaque  from  Eddie  Rosen- 
blatim  of  the  Potomac  Valley  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Association,  had  heard  attorney  Milton 
King  paraphrase  "Kronlieim  At  the  Bat"  and 
had  endorsed,  in  his  name,  a  scholarship  loan 
fund  for  the  "outstanding  high  school  pitch- 
er in  the  District." 

Mayor  Walter  Washington,  who  officially 
declared  the  day  In  Kronheim's  name,  re- 
lated the  tributes  to  Kronheim's  generosity. 
"He  has  contributed  to  every  cause  that  has 
been  meaningful  In  this  city,"  Washington 
said.  "In  the  dark  days  of  racial  trouble. 
Milt  didn't  ask  me  to  write  him  a  memo- 
randum or  ask  for  a  Justification  or  send  me 
a  proposal.  He  just  asked  what  do  you  want 
me  to  do.  He's  a  humanitarian  and  that's  the 
measure  of  the  man." 

At  the  end.  Justice  Brennan  expressed 
many  of  the  thoughts  of  the  350  people  hon- 
oring Kronheim  by  calling  him,  "my  noble 
friend,  a  wholly  compassionate  man,  a  truly 
delightful,  Inspiring  and  stimulating  com- 
panion." 


IMPACT  FUNDS  NEEDED  FOR  OUTER 
CONTINENTAL  SHELF  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A7  IVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  discussion  of  legislation  con- 
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cerning  the  Interior  Department's  pro- 
posal to  develop  America's  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  the  interest  in  the  Congress 
has  heightened  and  more  Members  are 
becoming  aware  of  impact  which  will  in- 
evitably fall  uiion  the  States  ndjactnl  lo 
this  development. 

I  am  introducinu  a  bill  intended  to 
assist  botli  the  coastal  States  and  the 
Nation  in  dealing  with  the  impact  arisint; 
fi  cm  OCS  development.  The  bill  addre.sf  s 
three  areas  desis^ned  to:  First  Provide  .; 
f  uiid  to  distribute  grants  to  coastal  States 
in  compensation  for  immediate  impact : 
Second.  Provide  revenue  shares  to  coast:! 
States  as  compensation  for  productio.i 
impact:  and  Third.  Provide  revenue 
shares  to  all  States  for  use  in  dealiii". 
with  the  nationwide  energy  problem  o,i 
V  Stnte-by-State  basis. 

■VHrile  a  recent  Supreme  Court  detisi.-,  \ 
settled  the  quf^stion  of  coastal  State  own- 
ership of  the  OCS.  it  did  not  relieve  the 
Federal  Government  from  its  respon- 
sibility for  impact  compensation  to  these 
States  resulting  from  OCS  development. 

Such  impact  is  inevitable.  Historic  evi- 
dence of  tliis  fact  can  be  found  in  ihf 
impact  occurring  from  construction  r.i 
the  Alaska  pipeline  wliich  has  been  par- 
ticularly felt  in  the  Alaska  cities  of  Fair- 
banks and  'Valdez.  The  study  conducted 
by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
additionally  cites  the  severe  risks  of  de- 
velopment in  the  Gulf  of  AJaska  d'.ie  to 
unique  environmental  conditions. 

Small  communities  which  dot  the 
coastline  of  Alaska  will  experience  im- 
pact greater  than  anything  they  have 
witnessed  in  the  past.  The  city  of  Yakatai 
has  felt  initial  impact  as  several  oil  com- 
panies have  acquired  land  for  use  as  on- 
shore sites  and  as  research  is  conducted 
to  ascertain  OCS  reserves. 

Interior  is  forging  ahead  with  its  lease 
schedule.  It,  therefore,  behooves  the  Con- 
gress to  act  now  to  protect  coastal  State 
interests  and  clear  the  way  for  timely 
development  of  our  OCS  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves. If  we  fail  to  act  now,  these  States 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  impede 
development  through  endless  litigation. 

The  same  arguments  which  rationalize 
revenues  to  States  from  development  of 
public  lands  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  can  be  apphed  to  the  OCS 
development  program. 

Coastal  States  will  undertake  a  signifi- 
cant burden  through  the  contribution  ol 
services  to  manpower  required  in  the 
program,  the  acceptance  of  onshore  fa- 
cilities, and  bearing  the  risks  of  oil  spills 
inherent  with  the  program. 

These  risks  are  particularly  keen  in 
frontier  areas  such  as  Alaska.  The  risks 
may  be  outweighed  by  the  need  for  addi- 
tional energy  supplies,  but  we  can  and 
must  be  prepared  to  contend  with  all 
forms  of  impact  throutii  the  course  of 
OCS  development. 

The  legislation  which  I  propose  v.  ould 
insure  equity  in  the  development  of  our 
OCS  resources.  Coastal  States  would 
have  the  funds  necessary  to  ameliorate 
the  impact  arising  from  such  develop- 
ment and  would  be  in  a  position  to  as- 
sist the  Nation  in  the  exploitation  of  this 
additional  supply  of  domestic  petroleum. 

Recognizing  that  the  energy  situation 
confronting  the  United  States  impact.s 
the  citizens  of  nil  States.  I  have  al-o  pro- 
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\ided  revenue  shares  from  OCS  develop- 
D-.cnt  to  each  State  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
icition.  Tliese  funds  could  be  used  to  deal 
v!iii  c!icr?y   problems   unique   to  each 

SU'tC. 


spinir  Of    To 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GiLMAN 

J.N  TH?;  HOUSE  OK  RT:r'R!-::--e"NT.f  TT\  1  ■ 
Manda'j    .'-pril  14.  ;9"5 

>.:r.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ;c.  t-nily 
."^j'lcited  entrie.^  for  rav  annual  )-Jgh 
i^^thool  c.-si'v  contest  for  senior  stuicnt^ 
ni  the  26th  Congressional  District  of 
Nc>'.v  York.  I  thoujht  it  appropriate  that 
the  contest  have  as  its  ihcme  for  this 
>  ca-.  Spirit  of  7(5. 

The  essays  whi".';  v  o:i  li  jiiorabic  men- 
tion in  the  I  ^iUo.il  were  written  by  Fred- 
fiick  Probst,  a  .■,ea;i..'-  at  N'yiU>:  Higli 
School.  Nyack,  N.Y  .  and  Ms.  Nancy 
Davidson  of  tiie  .-enioi-  cliiss  of  the  Mon- 
loe-WLKxiburv  Ilieli  Schcjl  in  Central 
V.:\lley,  NY. 

Mr.  SiXake.-,  the^'-  e^.-^ays  revcwl  fcel- 
ii4:s  of  deep  pride  and  lio.je  for  tlie  luture 
oi  our  Nation.  Becau.'^e  liie  essay.s  v.tre  so 
liioughtful  ana  articulated  ihe  feelings 
vi  (licse  yomifc,  ptople  so  well,  I  would 
l;;:e  to  share  tlicm  wiui  my  colloaguee 
and  ask  that  tliey  l>e  piiiued  in  lull  in 
this  pt;rtim  of  the  Kecokd: 

I  HF,  Imhorta.-.cf;  c  »-   lii;.  BiriNir f-Ni.M. 

1  By  Nftiicy  l>.ivid.-i>ii) 

V.iLhui    l:\e  year.  t,reat  eaiphasLs   will   tic 

!   1  'ed  on  leieuratiiig  Uic  bireiitertii.-.l  in  au 

tpiirepiia;-,-'    liiaimer.    In    mi   era   iil    wide- 

^fijfAd  poveii";  auU  Auild  wide  liungtT,  Uter- 

,ii;v  11111111)111=:  of  dcvljais  win  be  .spent  to  hoiiur 

■he  uccasioii.  Tho->!.sai)rts  of  cliizens  v.  ill  de- 

voie  their  moiify,  -ime.  p.nd  efTor;  for  tills 

.  !-.ebration. 

The  bicenuiuiials  ffcsiirttie.-,  ulU  luii  be 
v.ii?  center  of  ar'eiition  for  everyone.  iSonie 
tje::eve  Iv  wi'.i  merely  iye  a  pollUial  and  social 
f.\:iiivag.i:_i'.a.  Ot&ers  bolievi.-  iliat  it  w;;i  Ico- 
uy  af.empt  tj  bolster  Anieiican  con.ldence. 
! A-  shov.ii;^  'he  wor'd  that  wc  s:ill  have  ^reai 
Ac?,;th  anJ  spl'^tido-  For  somo  people,  it  v.i'1 
i.e  an  escape  from  daiiy  proolem.i  and  iriis- 
T  i'.ions. 

I  tliii.S  tliat  Uie  bkeiiiennial  oiiglii  to  Ix- 
iiii  unpof.iar  occiu»lon,  jfir  .%  very  fuuditiutn- 
il  reason.  !•  %\iU  ;>e  a  time  that  the  entli'.' 
u.i.ii,'U  can  be  uaitc-d;  for  r.ith  on--  of  us 
pLiyg  Rn  Intp'^ral  p'-'c  In  the  marh'.ncrr  of 
•  "ir  !i.ltion.  In  an  e.xrremc'.y  .-:.niplls;ic  s^'nse, 
i;  ought  to  be  a  pep  rally  lor  oi.raelve.s  a.- 
u.cUviduals;  ouiselvcs  as  a  iiaiion.  and  most 
.nipor:^n:;y,  a  ovu;hi  u.)  oe  a  pop  ra'.'y  for  all 
ui  i'i.\nkiiid.  I  caUk  ihiul;  of  any  other  coau- 
try  that  cradles  .so  many  dinerln^  life  styles, 
bfilefs  and  \nihics.  0\ir  nario:!  is  irxily  a  tii>-i'- 
i-igpot. 

The  bir<Mit<;i;niid  also  ouchl  to  tie  p  time 
for  r€ae<  tion  De-^pUe  the  i.ict  that  we  are 
a  voting  nation,  America  is  rich  in  i's  hei- 
ii.ige.  Ar,  wo  glorify  our  i»er<>es,  we  nuj;ht  to 
I'lr.f-inber  o.ir  mistakes  o-s  well.  We  have 
i..>.de  erro.'s:  we  have  s^in'ere'J:  we  Lave 
;   r-.ri.cd  from  thesv-^  experience-. 

Tod-iv.  our  future  Ls  iin'ert<ii'.:.  We  draw 
f  r  im  our  herttai»e  for  ninny  of  the  Bi.-^werf: 
I  il:e  our  forefathers,  we.  the  people  hf'lrt  the 
.i.-i'ics  i!  po'j-er,  the  sirlnjt;s  .if  our  f't-ire 


SPiKrr  OF  '7G 

I  By  Frederick  J.  rroljst.  Jr  < 

We  are  the  boils  of  freeriom."  decreed  'he 

"•vnspeopJe  of  Faruungton.  Coi.uecticut,  on 

Mhv  19.  1 1  ,4.  Th!?:  n:onient  uas  to  be  t>-plral 
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of  the  spirit  and  unity  s!iow7i  la  the  United 
States  oT  America  for  the  ne.xt  two  hundred 
yetr'^. 

The  English  colonics  revealed  a  .sort  of  new 
-laticnaUty  sometime  alter  the  boveii  Years 
\V„r.  "Ihey  themselves  did  not  realize  their 
jxjtrntial  until  the  first  act  of  colonial  uni- 
son In  1755  with  the  Stc.mp  Act  Congress  de- 
nouncing the  British  tax.  Before  this  inue, 
iudi'.idaal  colonies  had  a.~-.erted  themselves 
m  an  effort  to  exp.-e.s;  their  dl^  o;itcnt.  The 
■^oij.:  ,,f  Li.;c:tv  in  Boston  ii  17r5  were  =iic  h 
a  eroiip.  The  VirglnU  Re=»:ves  were  an  as- 
seiablaiie  o'  cinLms  to  the  ■■Inalitnable  righ'=i 
ol  Entli-hmen"  to  be  transferred  to  1mm!- 
uranl;.  iher.  oy  maKiii?  aii  those  in  the  col- 
onies a^ile  to  crierci  «  tin-  ri^ht-  of  trase  in 
t.e  m-'her  coriiir'.-. 

ITophetlc  were  the  vort^i  o^  George  III 
V. 'len  he  stIJ.  •Hie  di^  i.s  now  r.\^:;  tlie  tol- 
onies  inu-t  enlier  submi:  or  tninnph."  That 
•rev  did  and  1  feci  that  ihlii  i;  what  has 
K-epi  cur  com.  rv  toeeihcr  for  the  Iti.st  two 
hiim'red  years,  the  pow-.r  lliro.j?n  nnitv,  the 
dedic-^tiou  to  t.j»e  "Ameilcan  way,'  the 
v.i..!;i!,ne«s  to  i.nf!  sonuion.,  in  u';r  prohl.'ms 
lite  American  .spirit.  ThL?  Is  v. hat  will  hold 
o-jr  country  toi^ether  for  the  next  two  hur- 
dred  years,  the  Spirt  of  'Te.'  This  is  what  wc 
will  n  meinoer  on  tne  imtions  two  hnnriredth 
uniiiver^ry.  and  this  is  w  h;, .  we  v.-ill  con- 
tinue lo  b?!!e\?»  :ii. 
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HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFEKETTI 

l.F    M-'.v    yoHK 

:n  ihh  Houer  op  r.rrrnEsr.vr.vTivES 
Monday.  April  14,  1975 

Mr.  7,y.FV'lETn.  Mr.  Sucnkrr,  fc.i  20 
ii-nturles  the  JcwL-h  peoiile  have  known 
a  pLueciitiun  that  poL-ontd  the  collec- 
tive heritage  of  the  entire  \Vc.,tern 
World.  A  nott'l  J*:w,ish  scholar  has  re- 
teniiy  rctened  to  it  as  -tlie  Kieat  hat- 
red.'' AntisemitLsm  know.i  no  boundary 
of  time  or  distpnco.  Like  an  endless  pcsti- 
leti'c.  it  .^urr.ves  generatioit.s  and  afflicts 
people  wh.D  arc  rcntoved  from  one  an- 
other in  time  and  plate. 

Krom  the  Dark  Aues  and  the  CiM- 
Slides  to  the  Iiviuisition  luid  the  Drey- 
fus ca.se— from  Hitler's  r;as  chambers  to 
Stiilins  pri'vii'  or  mp;— from  Henrv 
Fords  publication  of  the  Protocol  of  the 
EU'ers  of  Zion  and  Father  Cau^hlin  tj 
the  Ku  K!'.i\  Klan  and  the  American 
N;i7i  Party;  iveiy where  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple turn,  they  find  thi:^  living  lioiior  con- 
lion  ting  them. 

In  the  dajs  of  tlie  Romanoff  czai-s,  the 
Jewish  people  knew  pogroms  in  Russia. 
Today,  there  is  another  kind  of  per.secu- 
tiop..  Yet,  the  strain  that  lan  through 
Russian  histoiy  yesterday  is  omnipres- 
ent in  Ru3.sian  pohiy;  hatitd  and  pei^e- 
cution  of  those  wlio  arc  devoted  to  tiieir 
Jc\  ish  laitli  and  cuil.lu•c^ 

Suih  an  outrape  is  a.s  unacueptable  as 
it  is  reprehensible,  and  to  those  who  offer 
the  feeble  c.vca^c  that  America  should 
not  intcrrcie  in  Russia's  internal  af- 
fairs, I  respond  that  libcrtv ,  free  Ideals, 
a:id  reli.nous  faith  know  no  boundaric, 
i'nd  accept  no  hhidrance.  If  America  rep- 
resents anything,  she  stands  for  the  ideal 
that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  eyes 
of  God.  and  are  entiUcd  to  lead  per.->)iial 
lues  of  their  own  chosing. 

It  is  the  respor.sibility  of  non-Jeus  to 


sti.r.d  up  a.o  men  and  women  of  consci- 
ence, to  protest  what  is  being  done  to  the 
Jew  ish  people  today  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  iitcumbeut  upon  all  of  us.  whatever 
belief,  to  call  attention  to  the  outrage- 
ous pel;  ccution  being  practiced  by  the 
So'.iei  Union  upon  its  Jewish  citizens. 
We  m-ust  not  turn  our  backs  upon  the 
ovci\\hein;iiig  evidence  of  the  renewed 
ciJcuiated  outrages  being  perpetrated 
upon  .^u.ssia".5  3  =  j  nuUlon  Jews.  If  we  do 
not  raiic  car  voice.-;,  then  tliey  will  net 
be  heard.  We  mil.  t  not  grow  weai-y  of 
file  -tiu^.f.lc.  We  muil  pro/e  tliat  our  in- 
tCKriiy  of  con.  :icnt.c  is  more  endunni,- 
then  tlie  v.illiiy^ness  of  tlie  Soviets  to 
oppre::.'.  .''.;v.i.  we  must  not  cease  our  cr.- 
dc.tv.->.'-s  un*il  the  la'U  Jew  who  wnnt^s  to 
leave  shakes  the  last  -rain  of  Russian 
earth  from  hi*,  feet. 

To  those  who  .seek  to  deprive  the 
Jewih  poorl;>  of  their  r^pht  to  be  Jew.'^, 
I  can  'nly  offer  tiie  examples  of  hi.'torv! 
The  Phnraohs  are  ecne.  So  are  the  op- 
p-.essGr.s  cI  the  Middle  Ages.  The  In- 
nuLsition  interests  only  .scholars  of  tiie 
period.  The  persecutors  of  Dreyfus  lie 
in  lamamed  ciavct.  Hitler  is  dead,  and 
he  and  his  work.i  remain  a  cur.se  in  the 
minds  of  men.  lite  same  is  tnie  of  Pia- 
lin.  Na.s.sor  is  already  a  fading  meinoiy 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  ov.i-e  fa- 
miliar f.ith  his  goals  of  Jewish  anni- 
hilation. Yet  the  Jewish  people  are  not 
only  v.'ith  us  and  tlu'ivinf,  but  continue 
to  make  tlieir  unique  contiibutioii>  in 
every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

Cr.n  anyone  doubt  the  end  rcsul;  o: 
the  pre:-cnt  conflict  betv.'een  Jewish  faith 
and  Communist  iK'rseoution?  I,  for  one, 
harbor  no  doubt.s  as  to  the  ultimate  out- 
come. For  when  the  present  rulers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  dust,  and  their  names 
but  V  .aiiit  memory  in  t!io  m.inds  of  man- 
kind, the  Jewish  people  will  hvc;  Air. 
Yi'-r.-.el  Ch.ni, 


CURRENT  COMMENT 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

lit"    LAI  liOK.MA 

l.V    I  nt   1!UU.-F  OF  REI'RESENTA  1 1 \  B.S 

Monday.  April  14.  1975 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  is 
nicourai'ins:  to  find  that  the  new  Gov- 
ernor of  California  is  recognizing  the 
need  for  heroic  measures  to  trim  the 
budget  on  the  State  level.  While  we  may 
be  in  less  than  perfect  agreement  on 
many  Issues,  I  applaud  the  trend  which 
Ls  cited  in  a  recent  column  by  my  long- 
time friend  Warren  Butler.  The  column 
aiipeared  in  the  March  27  Herald-Ameri- 
can and  Call  Enterprise  newspapers 
serving'  the  cities  of  Norwalk,  Downey. 
Paramount,  and  Bellflower,  Calif.  At  tins 
point  in  the  Recoiu)  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  commentary  entitled  "Brow  n 
and  Money. "'  The  column  follows: 
C  t  p.PENT  Comment 
I  By  Warren  Butler) 

llEOWN    AND    MONIIY 

.Some  '<i  the  people  who  hoped  thiii  Uie 
r!e<-tl<in  if  Govenior  Brown  would  lead  to  a 
wild  orgy  of  Bpending  at  Sacramento  are 
being  sadly  disappointed.  While  these  same 
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people  jumped  all  over  his  predeces.sor,  Ron- 
:ild  Reagan,  for  being  a  penny  pincher  and  a 
budyet  cutter  despite  continuing  budget  in- 
fien;;es  during  his  administration  they  are 
being  .strangely  silent  while  his  predecessor 
i~  demonstrating  that  wlten  lie  said  he  was 
j.'.)iiig  to  iceep  the  state  btidgel  in  balance  he 
meant  exactly  what  he  said.  And  he  is  malc- 
iiij^  s'jine  very  remarkable  statement^  which 
strangely  are  not  being  featured  on  news- 
paper front  pages  and  are  repeati>d  only 
briefly  in  mild  form  on  televisloi'. 

But  we  think  that  some  of  the.se  st.ite- 
nients  are  worth  mucli  further  repetition, 
rhoy  nre  much  more  articttlate  ai\d  candid 
than  ever  came  from  Reagan.  Pariicularly 
In  point  were  liis  comments  about  school 
liiianclng. 

HAS   DO  mil  s 

"Do  yon  re.illy  think  thai  another  t-lOO.- 
noo.OOO  would  make  it  possible  for  children 
to  read  and  wTite  belter?"  Brown  a-sked.  "I 
have  some  doubts." 

Brown  said  that  tlie  schools  should  not 
expect  an  economic  windfall  from  the  state. 
He  declared  it  was  a  "fair  guess  '  tliat  the 
scho<ils  will  not  get  wlial  they  think  tney 
need. 

'In  a  time  of  economic  harclsliip.  in  a 
time  of  uncertainty  when  men  and  women 
are  being  put  out  of  work,"  declared  the 
governor.  "I  think  we  all  have  to  be  ready  to 
sacrifice,  to  be  ready  to  re-examine  our 
assumptions.  I'm  not  prepared  to  endorse 
just  any  solution  to  some  very  serious 
difficulties  we're  having  in  eUncating  the 
young  people  of  the  state." 

He  said  lie  would  like  "to  tali;  about  per- 
formance at  tlie  same  time  we  talk  about 
money. " 

"Tiiere  may  be  .some  misapprehension  that 
I  can  create  money  by  making  a  speech  or 
by  somehow  acquiescing  to  a  proposal. 
There's  only  .so  much  money  generated.  If 
people  are  thrown  out  of  work,  if  people 
are  put  on  welfare  then  we  have  le^^s  money 
I'lr  other  things." 

NO    MAGIC    SOI  t'TlON 

He  .said  he  expected  "teaclier.^,  .si.ite  work- 
ers, reporters,  politicians,  and  every'oody 
else"  to  understand  that. 

"I  think  it's  time  that  people  f.iced  that 
aitd  didn't  look  for  a  magic  solution,  or 
obscure  tlie  fact  that  we  are  in  a  declining 
economic  situation." 

He  said  his  responsibility  as  "overnor  Is 
to  "take  the  total  picture  and  not  to  accept 
the  tot.ilily  of  any  one  special  interest 
yronp's  request.  " 

"Expectations  are  inflated.  People  are  not 
facing  economic  reality  in  this  state  or  In 
tills  country.  1  certainly  think  it  would  ill 
serve  anyone  If  1  kidded  people  into  think- 
ing tliere  are  more  cookies  in  the  j;u-  than  I 
actually  see.  " 

Tlie  governor  declared  that  he  is  dedicated 
to  improving  the  quality  of  education  hi 
Caluoruia  but  "niindles'.  pouring  of  money 
down  the  multiplicity  of  p.peliu"s  does  not 
add  lip  to  a  solution." 

FASY    DECISION 

Reiteratin;.;;  his  campaign  pledL'.c  not  'o 
raise  taxes.  Brown  declared  that  "Once  vfitive 
said  that,  a  tremendous  number  of  decisions 
make  themselves." 

Brown's  remarks  follov/ed  the  failure  of  63 
tax  override  elections  throughout  the  state 
and  the  failure  In  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  a  bill  opposed  by  Brown  to  give 
$75,000,000  additional  to  the  state's  schools 
each  year. 

To  hear  a  politician  talk  this  way  about 
spending  money  after  more  than  40  years  ol 
watching  politicians  compete  for  public  favor 
by  promising  greater  spending  Is  most  re- 
freshing. The  governor  will,  of  course,  be  un- 
der enormous  pressure  to  let  up  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  spendUig.  Already  he  has  been 
denoimced  In  intemperate  language  by  Bryan 
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Stevens,  president  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers Association. 

But  we  think  if  Brown  Is  consistent  in  fol- 
lowing his  philosophy  that  the  way  to  solve 
a  public  problem  Is  not  necessarily  Just  to 
throw  a  lot  of  money  at  It  he  will  find  that 
he  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  support 
from  sober  and  thinking  citizens.  The  big 
question  is  whether  he  can  resist  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  for  spending  from  the  spe- 
cial interest  groups  that  want  ir.ore  spen-J- 
ing. 

Many  people  will  differ  with  the  governor 
about  his  stand  on  so-called  tax  loopholes  as 
there  are  many  dilterlng  opinions  of  what 
loopholes  really  are  and  what  their  merit-: 
really  are.  But  few  thoughtful  people  can 
disagree  that  public  money  ought  to  be  s;/f".'t 
frig'illy,  especially  in  these  times. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  REDUCING 
FEDERAL   SPENDING 


Hon.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1975 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
tlie  April  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  Simon 
had  a  very  thought-provoking  article  en- 
titled "Big  Government  and  Our  Eco- 
nomic Woes."  His  major  thesis  is  ex- 
actly what  I  have  been  advocating  in  the 
8  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. More  importantly,  he  points  out 
the  very  state  of  affairs  in  which  we  will 
find  ourselves  If  we  do  not  soon  gain  con- 
trol over  Federal  spending  and  strive  for 
a  balanced  budget.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  my  colleagues: 

Big    Government    and    Our    Econo.vic 
Woes 

(By  William  E.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury) 

For  more  than  40  years,  we  in  the  ttnited 
States  have  turned  Increasingly  to  the  fed- 
eral government  to  solve  our  problems.  Yet, 
as  the  government  has  enlarged  its  dominion 
over  our  affairs,  it  has  liecome  Increasingly 
apparent  that  concentrating  power  in  Wash- 
ington can  be  taefHcient,  wasteful,  and  ulti- 
mately destructive  of  our  freedoms.  Indeed, 
the  forces  of  Big  Government — however  well- 
intentioned — bear  significant  responsibility 
for  creating  the  woes  we  have  in  llie  economy 
today. 

Before  we  turn  still  further  toward  cen'.ral- 
izatlon,  it  is  urgent  that  we  take  a  hard  look 
at  ourselves: 

Item:  Just  before  the  New  Deal,  govern- 
ment spending  took  12  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Today  it  takes  a  third.  If 
present  trends  continue,  it  will  take  60  per- 
cent by  the  year  2000. 

Item:  It  required  186  years  for  the  federal 
budget  to  reach  the  $100-bllilon  figure,  a  line 
crossed  In  1962.  Only  nine  more  were  needed 
to  reach  the  $200-blllion  mark,  and  then  only 
lour  more  years  to  reach  $300  billion.  Tlie 
sums  are  almost  beyond  comprehension.  If 
$400,000  had  been  spent  every  day  since 
Christ  was  born  the  total  would  still  not 
come  to  $300  billion. 

Item:  Excluding  the  war  years,  the  federal 
budget  ran  a  surplus  about  four  out  of  every 
five  years  until  the  1930s.  When  we  close  the 
books  on  this  fiscal  year,  we  will  have  had 
14  deficits  in  the  last  IS  years. 

Item:  One  out  of  every  six  working  Ameri- 
cans is  employed  by  federal,  state  or  local 
governments.  The  government  has  become 
the  nation's  biggest  boss,  with  more  employ- 


ees than  the  auto  Industry,  the  steel  indus- 
try and  all  other  durable-goods  manufactur- 
ers combined. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  tliat  we  have  more  gov- 
ernment than  we  need,  more  government 
than  most  people  want,  aiid  certainly  more 
goverr.ment  than  we  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

Big  Government  is  not  undesirable  per  sf 
any  more  than  bigness  In  any  organization 
is  undesirable  ?icr  .sc.  But  Big  Government 
has  become  Bad  Government  because  of  what 
it  has  done  to  our  economy  and  to  our  per- 
sonal  freedoms. 

IM  LATION    (AUSt: 

M\;fh  of  today's  inflation  c.-n  be  <i.iertV." 
traced  ro  cxce-,-iive  government  spending.  A 
widely  accepted  theory  of  economics  is  thai 
wlien  tlie  econoni;-  is  weak,  deficit  spending 
by  the  government  helps  to  pump  it  up.  Con- 
versely, however,  wiien  the  economy  is  strong, 
the  government  should  discipline  itself  to 
acliieve  butlgelary  surplu>^es  and  stabiU?e 
prices. 

Instead,  in  our  incessant  desire  to  buy 
more  tlian  we  can  afford,  we  have  slipped 
into  deficit  .spending  almost  every  year,  good 
and  bad.  And  because  the  economy  was 
bfwming  during  much  of  the  past  decade, 
federal  budget  deficits  have  become  a  major 
source  of  economic  instability. 

Moreover,  heavy  government  borrowing  to 
cover  these  deficits  has  helped  drive  up  in- 
terest rates  and  deny  Industry  the  private 
capital  it  has  traditionally  borrowed  to  ex- 
pand and  to  employ  new  workers.  During 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  government  borrow- 
ing will  total  80  percent  of  the  capital  mar- 
ket, leaving  only  20  for  private  industry. 

Another  inflationary  element  in  this 
witclies'  Ijrew  has  been  our  monetary  policy. 
Between  1955  and  1965,  the  money  supply 
grew  at  a  rate  ol  abo'at  2I2  percent  a  year, 
and  we  enjoyed  a  period  ol  reasonable  price 
stability.  Since  1965,  however,  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  tlie  money  supply  has 
more  than  doubled,  to  nearly  six  percent. 
This  hiis  been  far  beyond  the  level  needed 
for  stable  economic  growth,  and  the  only 
way  that  extra  money  could  be  absorbed  was 
through  higher  prices. 

Fueled  by  the  government's  excessive  "iscal 
and  monetary  policies  as  well  as  exploding 
food  and  oil  prices.  Inflation  hit  record  peace- 
time  levels  in  1975  and.  as  It  did.  It  had  a 
secondary  effect:  it  tipped  the  economy 
downward  toward  recession.  Rising  prices 
caused  the  biggest  drop  in  consumer  spend- 
ing since  World  War  II.  Similarly,  as  infla- 
tion drove  up  interest  rates,  housing— one  of 
the  nation's  largest  industries — fell  into  a 
horrible  slump.  In  short,  inflation  has  been 
a  major  cause  of  the  recession  and  remains 
our  nuwi  fundamental,  long-term  problem. 

irilPAfT  ON  PRODUCTION 

C;iose;y  related  to  government-created  In- 
fl.it iouury  pressures  are  the  Impediments 
tliat  restrictive  governmeiiL  policies  place  ou 
production.  Federal  regulation  of  natural  gas 
is  a  classic  example.  For  more  than  two  dec- 
ades, despite  repeated  warnings  by  experts, 
tiie  Federal  Power  Commission  has  kept  the 
wellliead  price  of  natural  gas  at  an  abnor- 
mally low  level,  in  order  to  hold  down  prices 
for  consumers.  But  this  hus  reduced  the  in- 
centive to  develop  new  domestic  supplies, 
and  today  there  is  much  less  natural  gas 
available  than  we  need.  Government  regula- 
tion has.  in  effect,  created  a  national  short- 
age. 

We  might  also  benefit  strikingly  If  greater 
competition  were  Introduced  in  the  Postal 
Service.  For  almost  two  centuries  govern- 
ment has  enjoyed  a  monopoly  over  flrst-class 
mail,  but  with  irritating  frequency  we  have 
had  to  endure  second-class  service.  By  con- 
trast, we  have  permitted  private  competi- 
tion in  parcel-post  delivery,  and  In  the  past 
lieca'te,  because  of  better  service,  private  de- 
livery services  have  attracted   away   almost 
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>;ilf  cf  bU  packigf-  delivered.  If  •^ro  uere 
"  iUln^  to  exit  the  government  v.nibtllcal  cord, 
"  "  rnl^ht  have  nv;  !i  '.h?  su.-iiv  --esuU  In  flrst- 

•  :~.'s  mall. 

Another  particularly  vexinr  probkm  arl.^es 
.-.'•in  the  federal  ret-uUitorv  &geni  les.  which 
"iw  exercLse  control  over  air.  rail  ar.A  truck 
va;i?portat!on,  po-er  (.encrailon.  television, 
•rfflio  and  tho  securLles  maikot  -  Industries 
fii\t  acroni.t  for  fen  pfneiit  of  everything 
'iiiCle  and  sold.  Wi.ile  InitUllv  set  up  for 
Miiind  reason.?,  tl.e  regnUtorv  process  has  be- 
' Dine  euorijiou sly  Cdmiiles,  cviuiijer.srinc,  In- 
<;;k;.;-;it  and  overly  protective  of  the  inUi  :- 
liies  it  rcgiiUlc— ai!  e'.  Iha  e.-:peu..e  of  tlie 
toiuunier.  The  Inliioiaif  Cuauuei-ce  Coui- 
nitijlon.  fcr  ln.;t..nce.  now  lias  on  it.-5  book.-! 
^.>me  40  trUllou  rales,  .itid  4iio,000  utA-  tr.rl/T 
:    hediiles  are  piopos-ed  each  year  to  1. 11  tl:e 

•  ra;isporiatlo:i  Inciustry  vhat  it  can  ci.argc. 

r.conoiiiic  wasiate  from  govcrumeat  reg- 
xilatory  proces-sco  ranges  into  ilio  lens  ot 
billlo'.is  of  dolla,i-3.  For  e\anij)le,  iliO  j.<)vcrn- 
ment  allows  some  trucks  in  larry  cargo  in 
otily  one  daectioi:.  and  o'hers  lo  car.y  only  a 
small  rani^'e  of  commodities  on  the  return 
i;:p  '  Regulated  titickei-^  travel  sci.!e  ao  2>er- 
'reut  of  Mieir  routes  v.  !th  empty  "•backhauls," 
costing  con.'sumers  j.i  to  s:o  billion.  Another 
tsa-TipIe:  It  Is  2iio  mile-.  larther  I'rom  San 
FrancljO  lo  L<;a  Angeles  il.uu  from  New  York 
o  \Va.-!liin6-ton,  yet  the  iiir  fare  from  San 
I-'rancUco  lo  Lo.3  Ant^elci  i^  almtst  a  lliird 
:  .A or.  'VMiy.'  Airlines  operating  'Altlilii  Call- 
l-.rnla  arc  Intra^tuLu  and  lliu.;  ct  mpete  In  an 
^  .iiegi;:atcd  free  market;  prl:cs  ou  the  Kast 
i'o;iai,  fllt,htd  are  regulated  by  the  govern- 
ine'it.  Or  look  at  the  railroatl'^.  Tn  deep  flnan- 
(.al  trouble,  they  are  leqiiired  by  the  govern- 
ment to  malnlain  upward  of  50,000  loute 
mile  sno  longer  nced-.d— e.'ice'^s  trai.kai,i.'  that 
drives  up  co.<-.t.^.  There  are  but  three  of 
htir.dreds  of  governinent  Imposition-;  ou  our 
syitsm  that  raise  the  ost  of  living  for  all  of 
tis. 

SMALL    PEoirrS,    SMALL    r.ROWTH 

Ti>  p:!y  for  the  rising  costs  of  public  pro- 
e  aiii.i,  »■!•  have  trauslerred  mounting  bum-? 
of  our  wealth  from  the  luo.sl  i.ruducti'.e  part 
<)'"  ovir  ec.jiiomy.  he  priVrtte  .sector,  to  the 
lea^t  pitKluctlve,  tile  (•oveniment.  To  put  peo- 
ple baci  t.j  work,  we  must  i,;jI  only  provide 
puL.;ic-strvice  Joos,  but,  more  lu.portani,  v,e 
Lii.ibi  reli.rn  to  economic  lundainenlals. 

When  adjuH-ed  for  the  etfects  of  inflation 
tjii  mveiitoiy  i\)i<i  depreciation,  ai  .er-tax  cor- 
porate prouia  ha'.e  actually  declined  by  50 
percent  sUice  l?6S.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  tiie  country  has  entered  a  •pioliu;  de- 
pretKion."  Moreover,  for  niore  ti;a:i  a  dtc.itie. 
L.<tpUaJ  Irivestmeu!  i  Lave  been  at  ihe  low- 
est level  of  any  major  ji.tii.striail/ced  country 
::i  the  Free  World,  and  the  growth 
lu  productivity  of  .■Vnieman  workers  ii;is  been 
Jtu't  over  half  «■  lar^e  as  in  Fran-c  a::d 
Germany,  and  less  th.-m  one  third  as  lar','e  a^ 
in  Japan. 

It  )■!  hnperative  that  ve  mrke  bet'er  prr.- 
Tislons  X<yT  th»"  ftiture.  W>  mu^t  be?in  to 
?h!ft  the  lonR-r\in  balance  of  domestTc  pri- 
orities a»-ay  from  Cfinpumptinu  and  froveni- 
ment  ependlntr  and  toward  itivestment-  and 
increased  productivity  HI.- torv  will  ultimat^e- 
ly  judjre  us  not  jtt^t  on  our  immedfate  suc- 
cess In  coping  with  recession — and  we  wl!I 
suroeed  in  that  endeavor — but  on  our  abil- 
ity to  Seal  \^lth  the  more  fundamental  proh- 
lem.s  of  resource  aIli>catiou  and  capital  for- 
mation. If  we  fail  to  address  these  challenges, 
ve  will  fail  to  attain  the  risin.-  s'.-.i.^.ird  of 
living  that  should  be  our  goal. 

Some  people  arpue  that  the  uu-'xer  to  the 
current  economic  crisis  lies  In  more  fovern- 
mental  control.  Iiooklnp  at  what  Bi-,;  Gov- 
ernment ha-s  done  lo  our  economv.  i  believe 
It  Is  time  to  nav  "No."  Two  approaclu-!  Iti 
particular  are  objectionable: 

See    "Highway    Rtibbery— Via    the    Kt,' 
T'le  Rrader'i  Diifs;    Janu.'.ry  "75. 
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One:  Grrater  fcdrrel  xprnding.  The  drum- 
heat  for  still  bi^-ger  spending,-  programs  can 
he  heard  regularly  along  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol.  Becouse  of  the  continuln.r'  threat  of 
inflation,  however,  this  recession  must  be 
treated  quite  dlfref^nMy  from  those  cf  ths 
past.  UnbrUiied  ^pendiiuT  could  set  of  a  new 
cycle  of  l.-iflatiou  and  rece.sdon  that  would 
be  f.ir  more  .sev.-re.  Tim-;,  the  Pre.,ldent  pro- 
posed a  tax  cut  to  ptrena;'. hen  the  forces  of 
re-overy,  but  to  waid  n.<T  finther  inflatloi  he 
IS  au-»  opi.i,,^.  ,o  curb  the  moineiitoiis 
I  rowlh  of  federal  spendiri^. 

Two:  Wpnr  ait>  pncc  coutrith.  I'ublic-opln- 
ion  po!l<!  show  tiiat  o  majority  of  .'\mertcnn.-. 
now  fa-or  controls  Thai's  di  J.-^uraw'inp.  Con- 
*.,rols  have  bc-en  tried  over  ;ind  iwer  agnir.. 
and  lot  once  have  tney  wi>rj:ed  TIkv  may 
•ieVl  short-term  gains  bi".  within  a  matter 
if  mt^iUliS  il.ev  be'.;i'!  to  crccte  slyiullcant 
distortions  and  inequities  within  tlie  econ- 
omy. Our  1071  74  eKper:ence  with  them 
should  have  lauisht  u-s  that,  instead  of  elim- 
iiiatintf  liiilalion,  uage-pnce  controls  only 
tonceal  li — eventuallv  it  returi^s  in  much 
more  virulent  form.  Advocates  cl  a  planned 
economy  ai-toe  that  prices  remained  ialrly 
stable  under  controls  in  World  War  IT,  but 
tliey  lail  to  prlni  out  liiat  when  controls 
were  pha.ed  out  alter  the  -rtar,  wholesale 
prices  shot  up  nearly  30  perceTU  in  one  year, 
l!  we  are  seduced  once  aeain  by  the  .^iren 
.-onp  01  coutrols,  withiji  two  years  we  will 
face  a  cruel  dilemma:  whether  to  li^t  the 
controls  and  uncork  hoi-cndous  problems  of 
inflation  and  unemployment,  or  stick  wMh 
controls  for  f.-ood  and  cradually  stlHe  the 
;ree-enterpn£e  system.  That  is  a  choice  we 
•  an  a\oid  if  we  avoid  the  comrjls  themselves. 

THE    BETXF.a    WAY 

There  r.re  otlier  ways  lo  attack  (>.ir  lou^- 
range  problems— ways  tha^  will  work  v  ithout 
concentrating  stui  greater  pov.cr  and  influ- 
ence hi  Wa.shlngton.  Fur  once,  let  ua  a"  tack 
the  cause.s  of  our  problems  and  nut  the 
restilts. 

With  revpt!Uf-s  falling  off  sharply  and  ex- 
p. 'tditures  rising  Inexoraiily.  lartje  fedora! 
deficits  are  Inescapable  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Thereafter,  however  tiie  ecii.omy  re- 
j:aiiis  its  health,  we  iiiU.st  resu'-re  much  great- 
er Kscul  ai:d  monetary  discipline  .so  that  wc 
do  not  have  deliclts  during  years  of  boom. 

We  must  overhaul  the  government's  regu- 
latory system.  Tills  will  be  extremely  difficult 
because  the  special  lu'crcstii  beuelitlnj:  from 
regulation  are  much  more  powerful  and 
tinltod  than  their  opponents.  But  we  can  no 
longer  aRord  the  va.-te  and  ineOiclenclcs 
t;;at  exces.-lve  regulation  creates. 

We  conthiue  to  need  tax  reforiii,s.  For 
both  li.dividualt;  and  businesocs,  liulaiion  In- 
creases the  effective  tax  rale  even  though 
they  are  no  better  oiT.  In  addition,  mast  of 
our  iuajor  trading  paitners  ha\e  largely  elim- 
inated the  traditional  two-tier  tax  system  in 
which  income  l.s  taxed  once  at  the  c'orp>orate 
level  and  again  on  the  diwdends  received  by 
stockholders.  For  our  own  economic  health, 
wp  should  ask  whether  it  is  good  for  us  that 
the  burden  of  busUie.-,s  luxation  litre  Is 
heavier  than  in  almo,-  i  any  other  mnjor  m- 
uu.trialiaed  uatloii. 

OITK  BA.SIO  DL(  ISI  5N 

Over.Ol.  the  most  critical  economic  dccl.slou 
»e  face  Is  whether  we  Tvnn*  to  leave  otir  ba^lo 
freedoms  In  the  hands  of  private  citizens. 
Tlie  nation  ha.>!  now  reached  a  crossroads.  In 
a  very  basic  frnre,  we  must  choore  either  to 
restort!  a  more  competitive,  more  open  so- 
f  !ety  or  to  commit  ourselves — perhaps  irrev- 
ocably to  a  society  In  which  the  lars^e 
decl-lons  abou*  our  ecor.omlc  and  personal 
welfare  are  made  by  a  central  government. 

History  surely  teaches  us  Uiat  tlie  system 
of  free  enterprise,  despite  Its  many  flaws,  1.^ 
the  sys'cm  mo^t  compatible  with  the  pro- 
tect ioji  of  rights  and  liberties  as  well  as  the 
one  that  Is  most  productive  of  material  goods. 
EquaJ:;-  s-o,  sccenl  hl.story  sliow  s  that  t('"ern- 
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nient,  despite  Its  splendid  Intentlona,  Is  iti- 
capable  of  matching  th©  vitality,  the  wisdom 
and  the  Ingenuity  of  free  men. 


AMERICAN   MILITARY  DISENGAGF- 
MENT  IN  INDOCHINA 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NF.W   JFRSVy 

1';  THE  Kocsjr  or  r.ErnEGENT.-.-iw^: 
MvJidav.  April  14.  1975 

Mr.  EOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
S;)ef.::er.  two  Uioiit^itlu:  aniclcs  Iif.ve 
appealed  hi  the  New  York  Times  la.^t 
week  concerniiis  American  nuliLary  d:.'- 
engafivinonl  in  Indochina,  vvhich  I  liopt 
will  be  lead  an'l  understood  by  all  Ihc-x- 
who  arc  try  in-  lo  bludtreon  liie  American 
collective  con.^cicnce  with  char^jcs  that 
v.e  are  iTuilty  of  abandoning  innocent 
people  and  that  the  .'uiffering  and  blood- 
shed in  SoMth  Vietnam  i.s  somehow  our 
fault, 

I  reject,  tl.coC  'jharges  .smnmaiily.  Tl.cy 
ai.'^uU  tiie  inteliifeence  and  denigrate  tlic 
cumpa.s.sion  of  tlie  American  people.  Thi.s 
Nation  ha.s  exiiended  billions  of  dollars 
in  thi.<  futile  conflict.  Over  50,000  youni.' 
American  live.s  have  already  been  lost  in 
this  '.-.tcvificinl  rite.  Why  was  this  sacri- 
fice made,  and  what  has  it  achie\ed.'  Tj 
who.'--e  distorted  viiou  of  "U.S.  re.spjn- 
.■■ibility  h:ue  we  committed  dollars,  lives 
anci  our  national  pride?" 

I  do  not  believe  the  public  sentiment 
that  overv.helminf/ly  favors  a  militaiy 
di.  engas^cment  in  Indochina  represents  r. 
retreat  from  responsibility.  On  tl-.e  ctm- 
iiary,  I  believe  it  represent.;  the  cuhl.i- 
nation  of  a  protracted  and  often  painl'ui 
maturation  process — a  growth  in  the  un- 
der-tanding  of  the  American  people  that 
tbe  United  States  cannot  iri:ix)so  it-,  i^o- 
litiaal  values  on  anoLiier  culture  tluviu?<h 
the  estabhshment  and  support  cf  in- 
herently corrupt  rcpimes  thai  purijort  to 
o;a)ose  communi.sm.  Our  responsibility 
as  a  world  leader  does  not  mean  refa.sb- 
ioiiin^"  the  entire  world  in  our  own  imaye. 
Tliis  is  a  perception  that  wrongfully  im- 
ph.;.s  that  our  values  and  philosophies; 
are  superior  to  those  of  everyone  else. 
Ihe  American  people  have  slowly  but 
surely  come  to  the  understanding  tliat 
ma.ssive  military  aid  cannot  solve  the 
problems  of  a  foreign  government  that 
has  failed  to  inspire  the  confidence  and 
support  of  its  own  people. 

Our  national  coffers  are  not  limitless; 
indeed,  we  find  ourselves  pinching  pen- 
nie.-.  and  stretching  dollars  to  meet  com- 
pelUns  need.s  here  at  home.  U.S.  foreign 
aid,  be  it  economic,  technical,  nutritional 
or  military  should  be  expended  very 
judiciously,  and  such  texpendicures 
should  be  reviewed  regularly  to  deter- 
mine their  effectiveness.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  the  assurance  that 
this  money  is  being  wisely  spent.  The 
people  we  are  trying  to  help  witli  this 
aid  are  entitled  to  the  same  assuiance. 
Our  foreign  aid  program,  viewed 
within  the  parameters  of  goal  achieve- 
ment, has  been  a  resounding  failure.  We 
have  failed  repeatedly  to  assess  the  so- 
cial and  political  implications  of  the  In- 
terface of  American  technology,  hard- 
ware, and  value.";  on  a  foreign  culture. 
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Tliis  assessment  mu.^t  be  an  integral  part 
of  our  foreign  policy  formation  process. 
We  must  examine  needs  very  carefully 
to  determine  hov/  we  can  get  the  best 
results  most  economically. 

The  recent  policy  shift  in  the  World 
Bank  is  a  case  in  point.  That  insiiUition 
v.iU  now  be  making  far  more  money 
itv;iilabl2  to  .small  farmers  in  the  under- 
developed world,  instead  of  pouring  ivas- 
jive  amounts  oi  money  into  the  estab- 
lishment of  large  agribusiness  ojierations 
that  work  well  in  tliis  country  but  wiiich 
have  been  less  than  .spectacular  slice e.s,<;es 
ubroad. 

This  is  plTc■.scl^"  the  policy  shift  iliitt 
is  needed  in  many  other  areas  oI  U.S. 
involvement,  including  Indochina.  We 
could  have  done  far  more  to  influence 
the  growth  of  democracy  in  South  Viet- 
nam by  meeting  the  economic  needs  of 
the  tmall  farmers  in  that  country  than 
by  infusing  massive  military  aid  to  sup- 
port a  regime  that  enriched  itself  at  the 
expense  of  its  own  people  and  the  Amer- 
ican piiblic.  OjDportunitles  for  this  kind 
of  assistance  still  abound,  even  In  Indo- 
china, and  I  believe  the  American  people 
will  be  supportive  cf  this  policy  shift. 

Tlie  American  people  are  generous  to 
a  fault.  They  have  consistently  opened 
tlieir  heart.s  and  their  pocketbooks  to 
tl:ose  m  need,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  American  people  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  tlie  Vietnam  war  has 
been  a  bad  investment. 

There  Is  a  dignified  and  far  more  ef- 
fective way  to  achieve  social  and  eco- 
nomic goals  for  developing;  countries.  Let 
us  dedicate  ourselves  to  hiunanitarian 
und  sound  economic  aid  programs  tlrat 
liold  out  the  promise  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Instead  of  devotion  to  a  futile 
quest  for  domination.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  realized  the  value  of  the  former, 
and  reject  tiie  hyprocrisy  of  the  latter. 

As  James  Thomsons  thoughtful  article 
points  out,  this  Nation  simply  needs  to 
say  that— 

We  did  our  best,  htit  that  events  we:it 
otherwise,  that  the  Vietnamese  cho.se  other- 
wise. And  that  we  will  now  allocate  all  we 
can  to  the  relieving  of  Immediate  suffering, 
to  the  providing  of  safe  haven  for  those 
whose  lives  are  endangered  through  close 
allegiance  to  us,  and  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
shattered  lands  and  peoples — in  the  North 
and  South  and  also  in  Cambodia.  This  is  the 
way  that  we  can  show  the  world  "the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  f  trong  and  compassionate 
people." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  benefit  from  the  thoughtful  views  in 
these  two  well-written  articles,  and  I  in- 
clude them  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  9,  19751 
Learning  From  tdce  Past 

American  disengagement  In  Indochina  and 
!^e  military  debacle  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  have  aroused  fears  that  the  United 
States  may  be  entering  a  new  era  of  Isola- 
tionism or  at  least  Impotence  In  the  world 
arena.  President  Ford  has  even  hinted  darkly 
;hat  those  who  sought  the  end  of  this  coun- 
try's military  Involvement  with  Saigon  were 
advocating  a  retreat  behhid  Portress  America. 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  says  that  only  an- 
other half-blUlon  dollars.  If  .sent  quickly 
enough,  will  enable  Saigon  to  light  off 
e.iemy  attack.  General  Weyands  request,  re- 
i-jr:ed  yesterday,  recalls  the  last-ditch  con- 
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vlctlon  of  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  In 
1968,  that  suiother  206,000  American  troops 
would  do  the  Job  In  South  Vietnam  vhat 
twice  that  number  had  been  tinable  to  ac- 
complish. Such  requests  for  help  are  second- 
nature  from  worried  strategists  whose  de- 
fenses are  crumbling;  they  bear  no  relation 
to  the  natioi'.al  Interests  of  the  Uni  ed  States, 
or  to  Its  role  In  the  world. 

History  cannot  be  undone;  '.i.t  error-  com- 
mitted In  the  past  need  not  Jeopardl^-e  a  na- 
tion's futtire — provided  Its  pcjlitical  Ic^H'ens 
h.ive  the  v.;-dom  to  rcco^mn^e  f.nd  the 
.'r.ircPij'h  to  admit  tiioie  error;.  No  purpo.-2  is 
served  by  pinning  familiar  old  laliti.-i  or.  :ie,v 
. 'td  f.reatly  dliTerent  situations. 

It  Is  not  ilic  mark  of  Isolatioiil.'in  '.:":  ;he 
United  States  to  re-examine  the  validity  of  its 
role  as  automatic  protector  of  any  regirae 
that  calls  Itself  the  enemy  of  Communi.-m.  If 
the  United  States  Is  to  be  unselcctlvc  in  Ins 
reliability,  as  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
would  have  it,  then  this  country  must  exer- 
cise extreme  selectivity  lu  it.s  military  com- 
mitments. 

Great  powers  have  often  tended  to  confuse 
their  International  obligations  with  an  hinate 
desire  to  fashion  other  nations  In  their  ovra 
Image.  Thus  the  United  States  has  deluded 
Itself  Into  believing  that  the  symbols  of 
American  democracy  could  automatically 
turn  allied  forces  Into  freedom  lighters.  Such 
illtislons  tend  to  corrupt  clients,  as  well  as 
patrons.  The  risk  Is  compounded  when  the 
American  flag  Is  allowed  to  be  Identified  with 
the  power  of  privilege  and  the  defense  of  the 
status  quo.  It  is  In  this  way  that  the  United 
States  has  so  often  unwittingly  forfeited  its 
own  advocacy  of  .social  reform  to  Communist 
propagandists. 

To  recognlre  such  failures  and  to  come  to 
a  realistic  understandUig  of  the  limitations 
of  American  power  Is  not  to  condemn  our- 
selves to  passivity  or  Isolationism.  Tlicre  Ls 
much  this  country  can  do  In  honoring  com- 
mitments legitimately  entered  Into  to  pro- 
tect its  vital  Interests  and  In  making  com- 
mon cause  with  those  who  truly  speak  for 
their  people's  aspirations.  Tlie  success  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  offers  ample  illustration  of 
America's  potential  to  use  Its  resources  and 
Its  diplomacy  as  an  effective  btilwark  against 
want  and  war. 

Except  for  the  remaining  humanitarian 
task  of  alleviating  the  suffering  left  In  the 
war's  aftermath,  the  book  will  soon  have  to 
be  closed  on  the  tragic  misreading  of  the 
United  States'  role  In  Indochina.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Isolatlontsm  nor  the 
abrogation  of  a  commitment.  It  Is  simply  the 
honorable  recognition,  at  long  last,  of  the 
failure  of  a  policy  on  which  much  blood  and 
treasure  have  been  tragically  expended. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10,  lOT-j] 

As  Asia  Goes,  So  Goes  New  York 

(By  James  Thomson) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — At  last  It  begins  to  end, 
suddenly  very  quickly.  A  re-run  of  Nation- 
alist China's  collapse,  but  delayed  by  25  years 
of  great-power  Interventions. 

The  horror  of  present  Indochina  suffering 
should  be  intensified  for  Americans  by  a 
sense  of  history;  how  it  happened,  and  how 
It  could  have  been  avoided. 

One  beginning  came  thirty  years  ago  this 
autumn  when  the  United  States  permitted 
France  to  reoccupy  her  Indochina  colonies 
after  Japan's  surrender. 

A  bigger  beginning  was  the  TrtijTian-A.he- 
son  decision  In  early  1950  to  recognize  the 
French  puppet  Bao  Dai  as  ruler  of  Vietnam, 
to  spurn  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  independent  revolu- 
tionary government,  and  to  commit  Amer- 
ican arms  and  dollars  to  the  pro-Frcncli  .^ide 
In  the  Vietnamese  civil  war. 

"With  [this  act]  the  United  States  em- 
barked upon  another  ill-conceived  adventure 
doomed  to  end  in  another  self-inflicted  de- 
feat."   Co   wrote    veteran    Journal:  t    Harold 
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Isaacs  back  hi  the  April  11,  1950  Issue  of  The 
Reporter  magazine.  "The  real  problem, "  he 
added,  "is  not  how  to  implement  this  pol- 
icy btit  how  to  extricate  ourselves  from  it." 

This  week,  precisely  a  quarter-ceiitury 
later,  Mr.  Isaacs'  prophecy  Ls  fiUfilled  as  that 
ill-conceived  adventure  finally  careens  to  a 
halt.  No:  lU'iiy,  arranged  under  cliaiideiier.s 
by  liU-n  in  moruing  coats  around  the  gict-n 
lablo.  Nor  even  gradually,  allowing  for  the 
protection  of  t!ie  innocents.  But  suddenly. 
with  breakneck  spetd  ai:d  with  suilcr.:i^  be- 
y';..ci  belief. 

The  .^■.viXt  :iet2  of  the  collapse  is  a  surprise. 
Ii.1t  )ioi  the  human  tragedy.  For  how  else  do 
civil  wars  end?  Tliey  are  always  an  all-or- 
.-.ot:i:;ig  con.e.-.'.;  anything  les^i  than  an  eud- 
':VT.  is  merely  a  si'...ptiision. 

Three  tuiie.'s  iiow.  In  lL»4t5,  lOJ'i  and  ij7.5. 
Vietnam's  revolutionary  leaders— that  potent 
early  fusion  of  Communists  and  nationalists 
Vvho  threw  cut  the  French — were  persuaded 
to  accept  a  ."iu^pension.  But  only  a  suppen.^ion 
each  time,  an  Impced  inicrmi  siou  In  an 
uufinl.shed  eivU  war. 

For  the  overriding  ques'-ion,  from  IC'-15 
onward,  has  been:  Who  shall  rule  a  united 
Vietnam?  And  the  niisslon  of  Vietnam's 
would-'LC  hberatirs— Ho  Chi  Minh,  General 
Giap,  the  party  and  the  army— has  been 
successively,  for  thirty  years,  to  oust  the 
French,  to  oust  the  Americans,  and  to  dis- 
place those  Vietnamese  Elites  that  colh.bo- 
I  'ited  with  the  foreigners. 

True,  cf  course,  that  tho^e  elites— oflicer.s 
bureaucrats,  politicians,  businessmen,  land- 
owner, professionals.  Intellectuals,  clerjy- 
mcn~-included  some  who  appealed  to  our 
best  Instincts,  whose  Westernized  liberal  va!- 
iics  had  little  In  common  with  the  rampant 
venality,  coiTuptlon,  and  barbarism  of  Sal- 
con's  changing  cast  of  warlords. 

True,  too,  that  our  Vietnam  Intervention 
had  becii  in  early  times  an  explicable  pro- 
c'u!(.t  of  American  ignorance  and  panic.  Ill- 
informed  about  the  indigenous  natior.niiit 
roots  of  Vietnamese  Communism,  fearful  cf 
AToscov,--run  "monolithic  Communism"  after 
Mao's  China  triumph  and  blackmailed  by 
the  French  (the  price  Paris  demanded  for 
joining  any  European  defense  arrangement  j 
we  took  the  wi-ong  road  In  early  1950.  And 
kept  to  it — even  after  the  French  went 
home — be'iau.se  of  our  endurii:g  fear  cf  Com- 
munism. 

True,  as  well,  that  once  ant!-Conunu:iism 
.'cceded  as  an  overriding  rationale.  South 
Vietnam  still  seemed  to  some  Americans  a 
beguUlngly  special  place:  a  congery  of  eth- 
nic, cultural,  religious,  and  geographic  com- 
plexities worth  preserving  under  our  tute- 
lage, separate  from  the  North.  Hence  the 
South's  strong  attraction  not  only  to  our 
military  "counterlnsurgency"  specir.lists. 
C.I.A.  operatives  and  A.IX>.  advLsen,  but 
also  to  a  wide  variety  of  our  academic  social 
sclentLsts,  churc''!  groups  and  Journalists. 
Couldn't  South  Vietnam  somehow  prove  a 
point  or  two,  at  least  be  a  useful  laboratory 
lor  "Free  World"  development?  So  was  born 
the  resilient  canard  that  It  was  not,  after 
all,  a  civil  war. 

Finally,  of  cour.se,  there  was  that  wondron.s 
Elsenhower  Invention  of  1954,  the  "domino 
theory" — the  proposition  that  all  Asian 
states  act  alike  (perhaps  because  they  all 
look  alike,  to  those  -who  don't  look  closely) ; 
and  that  If  one  were  to  fall  over,  so  too  v,'ould 
all  the  others,  Vietnam  today,  Tlialland  to- 
morrow, then  Japan,  ar.d  not  far  ahead,  the 
beaches  cf  Walklkl. 

Even  sophisticates,  not  alarmed  about  Ha- 
waii, did  worry  about  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
.\nd  well  they  should  have,  for  reasons  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  Communism,  but 
rather  with  one  of  the  peninsula's  tradition- 
ally potent  forces,  "Annamlte  Imperialism." 
At  best  the  domino  theory  described  a  mere 
commonplace:  a  "ripple  effect,"  meaning  that 
•.vhat    happeriri  ii  Holland  does  In   fait  hit 
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Belgium  and  Luxembourg  qul'9  heavily, 
F'rance  and  Germanj-  le=;s  so,  Spain  and  Ru- 
mania hardly  at  all. 

And  lor  some  time  no*-  that  ripple  effert 
has  b?pn  belatedly  at  work.  Lao=!,  a  tradi- 
tional b'.iffer  between  Vietnamese  and  Thal<i. 
has  arrav.s^ed  a  coalition  of  Com.miinls'a  and 
oihers  that  reflects  the  political  realities  of 
ih.it  ba-kv. ard  kin.;dom  Ihailand.  after  t  a-o 
decades  of  rin-Tliai  behavior— putt uig  all  i'l 
sc  iirlrv  etjgs  in  one  American  basket  — is  re- 
turning to  the  polities  of  multiple  baskets 
I  call  I'  neutralism  or  a  bnlancint;  fl'-ti  that 
have  giiiranteed  Thai  indepeud-iaoe  frn.n 
torelun   concjiiest   for  centiirie'.. 

Bill  Cambodia,  most  rruelly.  is  a  •  ii  t.m  of 
'.vhlphi'^h:  preserved  as  an  isia:i1  ol  relative 
oence  under  th.f  qnick-fo;-iied  Fiin.e  Noro- 
dom Sina'iouk.  it  ;vas  betraved  br  the  ten 
Vol  coup  of  1970  and  then  dcstioyed  by  the 
American  •Incursion."  an  Invasion  that  cre- 
.ited  the  snccesjful  Cambodian  insurrection 
Of  hU  the  hlyh  crimes  for  whicVi  Richard 
Ni.xou  niiist  be  held  to  account  by  hibtor..-, 
none  can  be  higlier  than  the  .senseless  de- 
struction of  Khmer  civilization.  What's  lef' 
of  Cambodia,  after  American  aerial  destruc- 
Moii,  will  be  ruled  by  what's  left  of  Cam- 
bodia'.-. CommunLst. 

There  was.  of  cour.se.  a  further  reason  for 
the  coiutuued  dxirabilitv  of  tiie  domum 
theory.  And  that  ls-  as  Daniel  Ellsbert!  and 
oihers  have  noted — tiie  compeiiioK  feeliny 
Kmoiit;  Democrats  and  Rep-.iblicaiiS  alike  thai, 
liie  most  Importan*  domiao  of  ail  iperhap- 
'he  only  one  all  along)  was  the  Adnunistni- 
•  ion  in  power  in  \Vashlnc;ton:  the  conviction 
that  if  an  Adnii-iistration  were  to  'lose  '  any 
Allan  country  to  "Communism.  '  that  Ad- 
ministration would  pro'Ped  tn  lo-.e  the  upm 
national  election.  The  aJlcued  lesson  had 
been  learned  when  the  Democrats  were 
turned  out  of  ofTice  In  lO.i'J  after  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acbeson 
had  "lost  China." 

The  question  now  is  .still  that  .-..vaie  old 
I.^aacs  question  of  25  years  aeo-  Havi!>E» 
cho.seu  Uie  path  to  a  .sc-lf-iiu!uied  Uefent." 
how  do  we  "e.Ktricate  oursehe.-."  fro.u  the 
policy  that  brought  it  about'.' 

Tliere  are  two  w.^ys.  One  is  to  replav  ,iie 
liAss  of  China'"  script.  That  v.ould  liuohe 
;qui'e  soon)  an  open  season  ui  the  seari  li 
for  scapegoats.  President  Ford  and  Henry 
KLssin^er  have  already  tilted  in  that  direc- 
tion: had  not  the  Coiij^re.v,  reduced  Vietnam 
lid  and  "frustrated  "  Presidenmi  freedom  to 
'  deter."  etc..  there  woutd  stUl  l>e  hope. 

.And  who  runs  the  Congre.-v,.>  The  same 
party  that  "lost  China" — the  Democrats 
•  Actually,  It  was  the  Chine;.e  Nationalist 
Party  that  lost  China:  but  that  ic  a  different 
and  too  long  story  )  A  dicey  Pre.-,idcntial  elec- 
tion i->  coming  np.  Can  many  Republicans 
and  even  some  Democrats  re.si.,t  t!ie  temp- 
tation to  return  us  now  to  the  .McCarthy- 
McCarran  era'.^ 

Bvit  there  Is  another  w,;v — slioi  t  of  the 
.idinlssion  of  error,  the  mea  culpa  of  which 
-.o-.ernments  seem  all  together  incapable.  A 
■A-.iy  to  face  not  Vietnam's  "Irjss.  "  but  the 
inLsery-ridden  end  to  our  trai;ic  intervei.tion 
in  the  Vietnamese  civil  war.  That  would  he 
imply  to  say  we  did  our  best,  but  that  event.s 
•.vent  otherwise,  that  the  Vieti;.\mese  chose 
otherwi.<.e  And  that  we  will  now  allocate 
all  we  can  to  the  relieving  of  immediate  suf- 
fering, to  the  providing  of  safe  haven  for 
tlioso  whose  liveiS  are  endangered  through 
Cose  allegiance  to  us,  and  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  shattered  lands  and  people^ — in  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  also  in  Cambodia 
Even  Lyndon  John.son  offered  as  mucii  in  hi.s 
famou.s  Johns  Hopkins  speech  on  April  /, 
1965,  while  our  bombs  were  wideiiiug  the 
i-loodbath. 

Who  knows  how  we  will  choo.-e.  at  a  tune 
■'i  shaken  economy  at  home  and  pos.sible  war 
i:i   the  Middle  East.  On»  way  lte«  further 
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folly,  the  WTath  of  spoiled   children  who^e 
^vill  has  been  thwarted. 

Tlie  other  way  lies  maturity:  the  willlng- 
nes3  to  learn  from  error,  to  accept  our  chas- 
tening, to  cast  ofr  our  grandiosity,  to  forgive 
and  ask  forgiveness,  and  to  show  the  maj;- 
nanimlty  of  a  strf  tig  and  como.issionate 
I)c'.p;e 


April  IJt,  ii):r> 


PkO  AMERICA  RKSOI.UTtON'3— 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIfORNIA 

I.V   I'lIE  HOI'S"  OF  REl'REStlN:  A  iUT:^ 

Monilarj.  April  14.  1975 

Ml.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  StJeaker,  a. 
you  will  re-all,  l.'st  week  on  Wednesday, 
April  9.  and  Thiii-.sclay.  April  10,  I  placed 
in  the  FtECORD  copies  ni  tlie  first  11  rc.so- 
lunons  adopiPd  by  tiie  National  A.ssoci- 
a'lon  of  Pro  .Ameiira  in  .April  1974. 

I  am  today  brinszing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Menibtrs  of  tliis  House  the  re- 
mainuii,'  rei.oliitions  13  Ihro'i^h  20.  Tlio 
Pro  America  Women  are  to  be  com- 
meiKled  for  their  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  otn-  Constitution,  and  their  ef- 
forts to  preserve  our  Rcpuljlic  are  rcc- 
oitnized  and  aijpieciated  by  all  of  iis  in 
Concre.^.s  who  share  their  .same  concerns. 

The  full  text  of  resolutions  1.3  t;!roii:;h 
20  follows ; 

Ot•I•osIT!fl^:  lo  Auomi  in  on  DrM.^Nu 
V.'hereas  in  recent  Supreme  Curt  de.i- 
sion.s  on  abortion  the  Supreme  Court  vio- 
lates! the  separation  of  po-.vers  doctrine  by 
deliberately  drafting  model  legislation,  anil 
usurped  powers  reserved  to  the  states  by  the 
Ten  111  .Amendment;  ai'.d 

Wiiertas  the  court  m:iJority  v!..eil  the  14th 
AnifiKlment  as  tlie  basis  for  their  decision 
that  a  woman's  right  to  'privacy  and  free- 
dom" juslir.ed  abortic)ii  within  the  first 
three  nioath.s  of  pretrnanty,  with  conditional 
rights  for  the  next  thrpt,  moiiMis:   and 

Wheie:us  ttie  court  did  not  merely  legali/e 
ab.>rtion  but  prohibited  laws  ntt-nded  to 
prevent  hboMion  except  in  the  List  three 
nionth.s  of  prefjnancy.   and 

Wliereas  the  14fh  Amendmtnl  contained 
no  provi.siua  even  remotely  rfl.ited  to  abor- 
tion aiid  at  the  lime  it  was  "more  or  less'^ 
ratified  3u  of  the  .37  states  in  the  union  con- 
iamed  statutes  limiting  or  prohibiting  abor- 
tj.jii;  and 

Whereas  the  ciiUrt  admit tei!  that  the  cni-: 
o:  the  decision  is  wliethcr  an  unborn  cliild 
Is  a  per.son  within  the  meHmiig  ct  the  law 
whose  right  to  life  is  protpcted  Ijy  the  fi'h 
and  14th  Amendments;  and 

Whereas  two  of  Webster's  standard  di  - 
tl.maries  detuie  "child"  as  -human  beinq 
unborn  or  recently  born,  fetus,  iniaiit,  baby. 
person  unborn  or  le.'enUy  born"  (emphasis 
added i ;  and 

Whereas  although  the  court  was  unable 
to  "resolve  the  difficult  question'  a.'<  to  when 
life  begins,  it  has  been  ably  answered  by  Dr. 
Henry  E.  Garrett,  former  head  of  the  psv- 
chology  department  at  Columbia  University 
who  wrote  In  hts  book  "Psychology  and  Life" 
'When  the  egg  of  the  female  parent  had  been 
fertilized  by  the  sperm  of  the  male  parent 
the  life  of  the  new  individual  begins  ';  and 
Whereas  If  the  fetus  has  life  las  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  medical  term  "fetal  death") 
and  If  It  Is  hinnan  as  it  must  be  it  the  mo- 
ther is  human,  it  has  an  unalienable  right 
to  life,  and  to  cau.sc  the  death  of  a  human 
fetus  i.s  homicide;  and 

Wherea-s  It  is  axiomatic  that  one  person's 
freedom  ends  where  it  infringes  on  atiother'.?, 


.so  does  a  wom:iu^.s  "freedom  and  privacv  ■ 
(however  unlimited  it  may  have  been  be- 
fore conception)  end  where  their  exerci- ■ 
deprives  another  human  being  of  life;    in. a 

Whereas  Judeo-Chrlstianlty  htm  ahvavs 
taught  that  man  is  preclou.s  because  he  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God  and  that  the  kill- 
ing of  a  mati  is  only  excusable  if  done  acci- 
dt-ntally.  in  defense  of  the  lile  of  onc-irl  or 
another,  or  as  atonement  for  crime;  and 

Whereas  if  the  ktlling  of  the  most  intio 
retil  and  helpless  of  humin  beings-  the  uv 
born— because  of  the  •"convenience"  of  th.- 
mother,  is  legalized,  the  j'r.idtial  acceptaii'-f 
oi  the  elimination  of  other  .segments  *ot  tl:.'> 
population  because  oi  age.  infirmity  un- 
prcduc'tveiii-ss  or  even  political  here.-^.y 
"•■jnld  follow;  nov. ,  therefore. 

Be  It  rc<r>liC(i  That  the  Nauonal  A.isocia- 
tiii'i  of  Pro  Atnerica  oppose  abortion  evcept 
titicter  extrf-nc  <trci:n!stances,  and 

Be  it  /iirther  rtsnStrii  That  the  National 
As^ocialion  of  Pro  America  urge  Congress  to 
leniDve  the  appella'te  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts  m  all  casts  involving  abo'- 
lion, 

Doi  umentatir.n : 

"H'lidbof'k  on  .'.boition'    bv  Dr    m  d   Mrs 
J   ('   VVillke 

About  Killing  the  Unborn"  by  Dr.  Mt-d- 
lw<\  Evans.  Feb.  14,  i;<73  Review  of  the  A'fu< 

.\iucle  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  Houston 
Cnrouiilr.  Jan.  27,  1974 

.'.rticle  by  Dr.  Robert  Morr;.;.  Hoks-Zod  Tri- 
binie.  Feb.  23,  1073 
■  •i-p.'- II  foN    TO    TMK    fi.nrcR.M.    ri-.sipvt    to.M 

BANK  lONTRO;. 

Wli;-rei' ■,  "Congress  shall  have  po^er 
To  coin  Money,  ret'ulate  the  Value  there- 
of .  ."  (Article  r.  Section  8,  United  Slates 
C:iiisi  ii'iiioni .  therefore  the  Federal  H'-.serve 
Act  of  1913  in  usurping  this  aut".oniv  is 
cif  irly  unconsrltutlonal;   and 

"kVherea^  if  the  concepts  expre.-..-f'd  by  Mevei- 
AirLschcl  Roth.schlld  who  reputedly  declareU 
"Give  me  control  over  a  nation's  econom''. 
.-.nd  I  c.iic  iu,t  who  mnkt.s  its  laws"  are  valid. 
it  .teems  app  irent  tliat  constitutional  protec- 
tions and  individual  freedom  of  Utilted  States 
citi  ens  are  gr.i-  ely  endangered,  to  the  benefit 
of  th.e  itilc-rnaiional  bniiKiiig  world  monop- 
o;v;  and 

VMiereas  contrary  to  public  opinion,  the 
Federal  Re.-orve  Banking  system  is,  for  all 
pr,i'.  tical  purpo.ses,  not  an  agency  of  the  gov- 
•  riiment.  but  a  pti-ately  o^.'.  ned  organisation 
■<n-  profit;  mid 

W:icvo:is  tl'.e  Federal  Re'-erve  Board  has 
P'upi  od  legislation  that  would  extend  il.s 
po'.vcr  lo  sot  reserves  for  some  ."5  000  nou- 
iiietnber  banks  as  well  as  some  Savings  and 
Loan  Association:; ;  and 

Whereas  under  ledcral  law.  i..i;ionally 
ihiutered  bai'.'t;s  must  be  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Sy.item.  while  State  chartered 
banks  liave  the  oution  of  coming  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board'.s  Jurisdiction  or  sub- 
letting them.selves  to  s|,.ie  regulation  oiilv; 
and 

Wherea:  st.,-»'e  bank  reserves  ottcn  can  he 
h'.-ld  in  the  form  of  intere.st-bearlng  securities 
or  depo,sii<<  in  other  banks,  but  the  Fedcr.il 
Reserve  Bfiard  pays  no  interest;  and 

Wheiras  since  1960.  seven  bundled  and 
fitly  banks  have  left  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tern  while  seventeen  hundred  others  receiv- 
ing new  State  charters  hate  chosen  not  lo 
j'ln;  and 

Wliereas  tl'e  reserve  reiiuireinenls  are  the 
lever  by  which  th.e  Federal  Reserve  coiitrnls 
the  growth  of  the  moiiev  supply  and  thus  the 
!?routh,  control  and  man.igement  of  f.Ms 
count ry,s  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  System  which 
luil.iwfuUy  regulate  currency  and  credit  and. 
to  a  startling  degree  can  cause  Inflation  or 
depression,  hag  never  been  audited  In  the 
sixty-one  year  period  since  Its  founding  now 
therefore, 
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Be  It  rcsoJi'cii  That  the  Kational  Associa- 
tion of  Pro  America  urge  Congress  to  require 
.'■n  immediate  public  audit  and  Inveatigatlon 
of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  System  aimed  at  re- 
.sturlng  congiessloual  authority  over  the 
'...niicd  States  monetary  system;  and 

Ee  it  further  resolved  Tliat  the  Kalloual 
■"issociatloa  of  Pro  America  strongly  oppose 
iiLiy  legislation  which  would  (1)  foster  Fed- 
eral P.eserve  Board's  authority  to  further 
j;i.;n.-.  ;o  the  economy  tliroufjh  total  control 
of  the  mc^v^cy  .■^I'pplie.-,  (2)  restrict  tlae  State 
BaiiU.s"  freedo:n  to  ch..io=e  between  State  or 
r-'dcral  regulatiof.  r;k1  i3j  Qv.ilrcv  tiu-  d'.ial 
l';ink:ng  system. 

Documentation: 

Patman  Calls  Fed  V\.\i\  to  E.\pa:id  C  j.itrol 
"f  Bank^  a  "Power  Grab^'—L..'..  Times  ^AP) 
Jan.  29,  1974. 

Wall  Street  Jcur:;,^:  Jan.  DB.  1074— "red  to 
Extend  Its  Power." 

Lcs  Angeles  Tin-iC  -  Part  II.  Jan.  28,  1974 — 
'Fed  Seeks  Regulation  State  Banks,  S  &  Ls." 

Wall  Street  Journal— Xo;'.  2,  1973  '"Speak- 
ing of  Business"'  by  Lii.dlcy  H.  Clark,  Jr. 

nEri  .=.1,  iniorrssiONV.L  ST.iND.\Etis  rEvirw 

ORC.^NIZATION 

Whereas  In  1972  Congress  created  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization 
(PSRO)  as  an  amendnient  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  and 

Whereas  PSRO  introduces  and  requires  a 
ne'.v  and  foreign  philosophy  of  medical  care 
in  the  United  States,  namely,  that  hence- 
forth the  '"care,  diagnosis  and  treatment"  for 
private  citizens  by  private  doctors  shall  com- 
ply with  government-dictated  concepts  of 
medical  care  as  approved  by  a  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  and  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion &nd  Welfare  for  bencficiarlos  of  Social 
Security  programs;   and 

Whereas  this  goveitmicut  intervention  im- 
mediately Intrudes  \'po:i  the  confiden'iallty 
of  the  doctor-patient  relationship  and  brings 
the  doc1or"s  J-tdgment  and  the  patieni"s  as- 
sured; and 

Whereas  P.SUO  guideli.ies  no'  only  crca*e  a 
vast  new  bifeaucrac;.',  but  impose  tlie  ob- 
ligation on  doctors  to  meet  government  ap- 
proved "norms"  of  "health  care"  imple- 
mented through  the  if^e  of  computers  which 
'Will  result  in  standardization  and  niedicxrrlty 
in  medical  practice  nt  incalculable  cost  to 
the  taxpayers;  and 

Whereas  PSRO  is  tlie  result  of  ill  conceived 
legislation,  passed  at  the  eleventh  honr  in 
Congress  o'.er  opposition  from  practically  all 
sectors  of  the  organized  medical  profession 
and  of  the  liospital  ass<iciatlons.  and  can  only 
result  in  the  rationing  of  niedical  care  for 
Social  Security  beneficiaries;  i.c-v.'.  thereicre, 

Vc  ic  rcfolnd  That  the  Natio:;al  Associa- 
tion of  Pro  America  vigorously  oppose  any 
government  intervention  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  intru.slon  into  the  confldentallty 
of  the  doctor-patient  relationship,  and  call 
for  hnmedlate  repeal  of  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizat  iott  Amendment 
.•.  the  Social  .Security  .^ct. 

Documentation: 

'PSRO."  by  American  Association  C-un- 
1  il  of  Medical  Staffs  of  Private  Hospital-^.  luc- 
Ncy  Orleans-3rd  Edition  Revijied  May  1973. 

l::-  r/.'V  roNSTITl    l  ;i<N'AI.  Rf  ftUIRl  Mr  NTS  EOi'  Tur 
PRrSinENCY 

Wacrens  .\rii,Ie  II,  Section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution 01"  liie  United  States  say.s  "Xo  per- 
^ou  e.xcopt  a  natural  t>orn  citizen,  or  a  citizen 
oi  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  0'£ce  of  Pre-ident;  neither  sliall  any  per- 
s:jn  be  eligible  to  that  who  shall  not  have 
attauAtd  to  the  age  of  thirty  five  years  and 
bee-i  fourteen  years  a  resident  withir,  the 
Uuit'-d  States";  now.  therefore. 
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Be  U  resolved  That  tlie  National  Associa- 
tion of  Fro  America  tirge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adhere  faithfully  to  those 
stipulations,  and  resist  all  efforts  to  amend 
that  portion  of  the  Constitution. 

STATE     LEGISLATORS     CALLED     tJPON     TU     OPPOSE 
FEDERAL  BUREAITCRACY 

Whereas  by  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  "United  States  all  powers 
not  specifically  delegated  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states 
are  reserved  to  the  people  of  the  states;  and 

Whereas  the  legislators  of  the  several  states 
are  required  to  take  an  oath  of  office  to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Constitutions  of  their  States; 
and 

Whereas  state  legislators  of  the  several 
states  are  relinquishing  their  authority  to 
federally  appointed  bureaus,  such  as  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA) , 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC),  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FDA),  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO),  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization (PSRO)  and  the  Land  Use  and  Plan- 
ning Assistant  Act — to  mention  a  few — in 
exchange  for  federal  grants  'which  in  turn 
bring  federal  control  Ui  violation  of  Amend- 
ment X  of  the  United  States  Cocstitution; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  That  the  National  As.socla- 
tioii  of  Pro  America  request  the  legislators 
of  the  several  States  to  assume  their  stated 
responsibility  and  demand  that  the  federal 
government  return  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  leave  the  administration  of  state 
governments  to  the  duly  elected  State  repre- 
.sentatives;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  Tliat  the  National 
Association  of  Pro  America  urge  the  State 
Chapters  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
their  State  Legislators. 

Documentation : 

"Inside  Washington"  by  Robert  S.  Allen, 
Jan.  20,  1974 — A  Nauseous  Rei-ival  of  Scan- 
dal-Ridden Bureaus — Santa  Ana  Register 

A.M.A.  WUl  Seek  Repeal  of  OJS.H.A.  by 
Harry  Nelson — L.  A.  Times,  Dec.  6,  1973 

•"Was  Barry  Goldwatergated" — Santa  Ana 
Rettister — Jan.  27,  1974 

••Rule  by  Non-]l,a'ws"  by  Jo  Hindman.  Nov, 
3,  1073— Metro  News 

SrPPORT  LOYALTY  OATH 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
States  may  not  bar  political  parties  from  the 
ballot  for  refusing  to  renounce  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  government; 
pnd 

Whereas  the  Communist  Party,  whose 
members  have  no  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  is  not  a  legitimate  political  party  In 
the  sense  that  term  is  used  in  this  country 
but  Is  in  fact  a  criminal  conspiracy  by  a  for- 
eign power;  and 

"Whereas  Article  n  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  provides  that  Congress  has  the 
right  to  limit  or  remove  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court;  now.  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  That  the  National  As.socia- 
tlon  of  Pro  America  request  its  Congressmen 
to  exercise  their  constitutional  authority  and 
take  appropriate  action  to  correct  the  effects 
of  this  dangerous  decision. 

Documentation: 

•"Loj-alty  Oath  Banned  for  Political  Par- 
ties"'. Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan  10,  1974.  US 
Constitution — Article  in  . 

TRUE  RESTORATION  OF  NATIONAL  ORIGINS  <iU>  n  A 
SYSTEM    IMMIGRATION 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  up 
to  five  million  Illegal  aliens  in  the  United 
States  and  that  there  will  be  seventeen  mil- 
lion in  ten  yeai's,  who  accept  wefare  checks, 
affect  the  nation's  unempo^ ment  situation, 
and  yet  pay  no  ta.xe.s:  and 
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Wlicrcas  in  l'j65  Congress  made  a  radical 
change  in  United  States  immigration  policy, 
abolishing  the  McCarren-Walter  Immigration 
Act  containing  the  National  Origins  Quota 
System  of  numerical  and  ethnic  restrictions 
o:i  aliens,  resulting  tliereby  In  a  flood  of 
immigrants  from  such  utterly  different  cul- 
tural, religious,  governmental  and  legal  back- 
'prouiids  that  it  tlireateiis  the  destruction  of 
this  country's  traditional  cul'.ure,  l.''ecd''n..5 
and  form  of  government;  and 

V.'iicreas  the  myth  of  "over  populi. :  io.." 
i..,  bci.ig  uxd  to  coerce  middle  class  Ameri- 
cans Into  limiting  families  yet  It  ha.s  been 
stated  that  four  out  of  every  five  new  Amer- 
icans are  aliens,  wh.o  also  drastically  .lifect 
liie  unemployment  situation,  many  accept 
wtliare  checkJs,  and  some  pay  no  taxes;  and 

Whereas  most  countries  of  the  world  base 
their  immigration  policy  on  their  own  best 
Interests,  while  the  United  States  pursues 
a  policy  based  on  sentimentality  and  pity  to 
the  point  of  its  own  destruction;  now,  there- 
fore, 

Ee  It  resolved  That  the  National  As.socia- 
tion  of  Pro  America  proclaim  that  there  is 
a  population  explosion  of  immigrants,  not 
native  born  Americans,  urge  Congress  to  re- 
store the  National  Origins  Quota  System, 
and  reaffirm  all  previous  resolutions  on  im- 
migration. 

Document  atlon : 

"While  America  Sleeps,  Foundations  Ci  um- 
Me"  by  Mary  Barclay  Erb 

"Our  Mounting  Wave  of  Illegal  Iminl- 
grant.s"  by  Nathan  M.  Adams,  reprinted  in 
Rctidcr's  Digest,  December  1973 

REAmRMATIONS    1874 

I'lie  National  Association  of  Pio  .America 
rt^.tfTirms  the  following: 

Gcnocftfc  Convention 
All  pcist  resolutions  opposing  the  Gtnoclde 
Convention  and  urges  continued  oppositloa 
to  it. 

Inflationary  policies  of  Federal  Government 

Resolution  No.  11.  1973,  Disapproval  of  thr 
ous  Inflationary  practices  arid  policies  of  the 
federal  government. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Vtiion 

Resolution  No.  11,  1973,  Diaapproial  of  ihe 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  urge.s 
loiigressional  investigation. 

National  defense 

Re.soUition  No.  XII,  1972,  National  DefcJise, 
alerting  Congress  and  the  President  to  in- 
herent dangers  unless  military  streneth  in 
every  area  Is  upgraded. 

Kational  voter  registration 

Resolution  No.  XIV,  1972,  Oppose  Nuttonu! 
Voter  Registration,  and  urge  continued  oppo- 
.sitioii. 

Equal  rights  amendment 

Resolution  No.   X,    1973,   Dangers  of    the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  urges  contin- 
ued opposition  to  this  amendment  and  co:i- 
ii:iucd  c.Tor's  to  rescind  it  where  ratified 
OSHA 

ResoUnln.i  No.  V,  1973,  railing  Jo;-  r.  ];eat 
ol  OSHA. 

Federal  food  and  Drug  Adtninistraiiou 
Re.=oluiion  No.  XIII,  1973,  callhig  for  u- 
.scissiou  Ol  FDA  controls  regulating  sale  of 
vitamins,  minerals  and  health  foods,  and 
urges  support  for  legislation  protecting  the 
right  of  the  consumer  to  buy  the  ix)ienc.\ 
and  combin.ation  of  vitamins  and  minerals 
detiircd. 

PPBS 
Re*...lution  No.  XVT,  1972,  Oppose  Planning. 
Programming,  Budgeting  System  for  Publir 
Schools  Across  the  Nation,  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  the  financing  of  any  goal -set  tini- 
procr.v . 
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CROWING  SUPPORT  FOR  EXTEN- 
SION AND  EXPANSION  OF  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT  TO  COVER  SPANISH- 
?PEAKING  AMERICANS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   NFw   Y'.k;; 

iN   iH£  HOL'dE  OF  Rb:PREbt;NX.A  t  IVES 

Monday.  Apyil  14.  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  ^['•.  Speaker,  there 
ha.>  been  growing;  support  Tor  ext'Cii.slon 
luid  expan.sion  of  the  VotiiV'  Ri  'hts  Art 
to  provide  protectioti  for  the  Sinmi.sh- 
vpeakin'-j  cit'./eiis  of  our  country.  I  vould 
like  to  make  the  following  cover  letter, 
re.solution.  and  tel*'"rnms  part  of  the 
public  record.  The  resolution  has  been 
unaniniou.sly  adopted  by  the  National 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Nution.il  Con- 
-iress  of  Hi.spanic  American  Citixtn.-;.  its 
membership,  and  the  95  participating 
national.  State,  and  local  Spanish- 
speakin','  organization.-.  The  t^lc^rams 
Acre  .sent  to  the  national  or'anizatlon'.^ 
office  In  Washiniiton.  DC.  and  copies 
WCK'  forv.arded  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Judiciai-y'.s  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Con.stitutional  Riuhts. 

Tlie  article.s  follow: 

N'n.T'inaL  C'>NCRf.~S  OF  Hl-l\N"Ii' 

AMERtc.AN  Citizens. 
HoM  HLR^:^N  Badim,o. 

Mrinher.  Hou^e  Conimittc:  on  Ch'il  ond 
Constitutional  Rights.  US.  Houne  of 
Rcprrscntatirc.^.  \Va<hingtori  DC. 

Df\r  Mr.  Badiii.o:  I  would  hke  to  submit 
t)  >ou  and  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
.rudiclarv  Subcommittee  a  Re.^oUition  that 
"  a.s  luiatumously  adopted  by  the  National 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  C'oiigres-s 
iif  Hispanic  American  Citizens,  i'^  member- 
hhip,  and  the  95  participatuiu'  iiational, 
^tate  and  local  Spi'rii._,h  speakuiy  organi/ia- 
ilons. 

This  Re.solutiou  supports  tl>.e  e.xteii.^iou 
;uid  e.xpansion  of  the  Voting  Rights  .\ct  as 
proposed  in  H  R  5552.  the  bill  intri'.duced 
bv  yourself  and  Representatives  Edwnrd 
Roytaal  and  Ms.  Barbara  Jordai^.. 

Additionally.  I  have  Included  in  this  coii.- 
lunnication  the  numerotis  telegrams  that 
liave  been  received  in  our  o.^Iice  that  dem- 
oiistrate  the  overwhelming  sv\pport  tlii.s 
ineasure  iH.R.  5552)  has  received  iv.  our 
community. 

For  this  Congress  to  itinore  tiie  liv.itiimou^ 
consent  of  our  commvmity  wo'ild  be  a  gross 
denial  of  Justice.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Subcommittee  will  assert  Itself  to  the  end 
of  creating  some  real  fundamental  and  insti- 
cutlonal  change  for  the  benefit  of  our  na- 
tion- .Spanish  speakliif;. 
Smceramcute. 

M..\NL  tL   D     FlERRO. 

Preftidfi:! 

Hi  sOl.fTION    SUPFURTING    THF    K\rE.VSIiiN    AND 

Expansion    of    the     Voting    Rkuit.s    Act 

iH.R.  5552) 

Whereas,  after  thlneei!  days  of  hearings 
which  were  held  by  the  Hotise  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  the  need  for  expanded  coverage  to 
include  Mexican  American-;,  Puerto  Ricans, 
,iiid  o'her  Sp:,nlsh  origin  Americans  under 
he  Voting  Fights  Act  was  clearly  e.itubUshed. 

Whereas,  documentation  presented  before 
iie  House  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
sututlonal  Rights  shows  Irrefutable  evidence 
jf  a  systematic  effort  to  deny  Mexican  Amerl- 
■.ms,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  other  Spanish  origin 
Americans  the  right  to  vot«. 
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Whereas,  legislation,  to  overcame  fhls  per- 
va<?ive  pattern  of  voting  discrimiiia'-loii  ntiU 
abuse  against  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans.  and  other  Sp.inlsii  origin  Amiricauf. 
has  been  toititlv  introduced  by  Coneressinen 
Herm-iM  Bruhllo.  Edward  Roybal  and  Ms. 
Barbara  Jordan  iltR.  55o2i  in  the  Jiouse  of 
Represent  atlvo.^. 

I.et  1-.  then  be  rf.?o/icrf,  that  the  National 
Congress  of  Hi.spanic  American  Citizens  (El 
Cohijreso).  a  national  nonpartisan  citizens 
lobby  for  and  of  the  Spanish  speak inj;.  hereby 
endorses  and  fully  supports  the  extension 
and  e.vp.mslon  of  the  Voting  Rights  Art  to  in- 
clude coverage  to  iMexlcim  Americans.  Puerto 
Ricans.  and  otlier  Spanish  origin  Americans 
ns  proposed  In  HR  5552,  a  bill  mtioduccu 
by  Congre.-smeu  Herman  Battillo.  Edwnrd 
Roybiil  and  Ms.  Brirbura  Jordan. 

Let  it  be  further  re.folved .  that  tlie  f)5  par- 
ticipating national,  slate,  aiid  local  Spanish 
speaking  organizaiioas.  have  equally  en- 
dor^ed  and  are  fully  supportive  oi  HR.  5552 

TfLECHA.MS 

S.\CI^.■^^.v.  MirH 
Tri-city  .SER  B.  ,ird  of  Directors  and  the 
G  r.  Forum  of  Sftrl up w  support  expanded  cov- 
erage of  the  Voting  Rights  A^t  to  include  the 
Spanish  speaking  of  the  Midwesr  and  other 
Spanish  -speaking  people  throughout  the 
Xatlon  a;  inticduced  by  Coiigressper.sor.s 
Bndillo.  Roybal  and  Jordan. 

JoAOt'IN  DiAS. 

Nai  ijnal  and  State  Presidint  of  thf 
Mkxican-  Amekkan  Political  Associai'un. 
We  want  to  express  our  full  .support  lor  the 
pa-nsn?e  of  the  Badillo,  Roybal  and  Jordan 
(HR.  5552)  Voting  Rights  expan.^iou  bill.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  Spanish  spciiking  per- 
sons residing  in  predominately  Sp.inish 
-speaking  popul.ited  states  such  n-,  California, 
Texas  and  the  entire  Southwest  be  afforded 
this  long  overdue  rit.'ht  to  vote.  Our  orfi- 
ni^^ation  urges  that  this  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  upon  immediately  to  benefit 
all  the  Spinisii  speaking  persons  in  this 
country. 

Margaret  Cri'x 

HorsTON.  Tex 
riiis  is  to  a-sure  you  of  my  full  support  fri 
HR  5552  by  U.S.  Repre ^ent.itives  Badillo, 
Roybal  and  Jordan.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
needs  to  be  expanded  in  the  Sotitiiwcst  and 
throughout   the  country. 

BfnT.  Rkves, 
State  i?cprc,s<nf(if/rc. 


April 
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PoimcAL  AcTtOlvf  CoMMirTFF:. 

Ai'stin.  Tex. 
Ti;.,  l.s  to  inform  my  full  support  of  H  R. 
■1552  as  introduced  by  Congres.sinen  Badll!  i. 
Roybal  and  Jordan,  a  measure  that  will  ex- 
pand the  co-.erage  of  the  VR.\  In  the  Soi"'.- 
v.e.^t  .Tiid  thi  lughout  the  entire  country. 
Ma^c  Camph,  Diian  1 

Merced,  Calif. 

TlU"  National  Mexican  American  Chambf-r 
of  Commerce  3(5  cities  75'J()  members  all  In- 
dependent small  businessmen  expre.s.s  lull 
support  for  the  expanded  cover. ige  of  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  include  the  Spanish  -.peaking 
In  the  entire  countiy  additionally  we  rcafflrra 
our  full  support  for  bill  H  R,  555 J  in'roduced 
by  Badillo,  Roybal  and  Jordan. 

Jmsi  pii  FLoars. 

Exec.  Director. 

I  oupport  H  R  5552  by  Badillo,  Roybil  aud 
Jordan,  which  expands  coverage  of  the  1963 
Voting  Rights  Act  In  the  Southwest  and 
throughout  the  country. 

Craig  a.  Washinc.ion. 
Tcra."!  SUtte  Rrpresenta'ive. 


San  Dieuo,  Calif. 
.V,  piesidcnr  of  the  Association  of  Mexican 
American  Educators.  Inc..  California,  I  want 
to  expreso  our  full  suppoit  for  the  expanded 
coveraire  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  include 
the  Spanish  Spe.iklng  in  the  Sovithwest  and 
to  other  Spani.  li  .speaking  groups  throui.'hoii» 
th-?  country.  Aciditionally,  I  want  to  rl-.T.rm 
our  mil  support  of  the  BUI  H  H.  5552  inir  ,- 
dnced  bv  airiiHo.  Fn-,  !>al  and  Jordan, 

-  t-i.!^:.-  Diaz, 


L.-:,  .•^^  ULU  .s.  C.iLIF. 

Ai  Executi',:?  Director  of  the  .\incricun 
A.vs  •liation  of  Spanish  .^peaking  CPA's  I 
want  lo  express  our  full  svippoi  t  for  expand- 
ing coverage  of  the  Voting  Righu  Act  to  In- 
clude the  Spa'ilh  speaking  in  the  South- 
west and  other  Spanish  speaking  groups 
throughout  tne  country.  Adaitionally.  i  want 
to  reaffirm  our  full  support  of  bill  HR.  5532 
introduced  by  Congressmen  Badiilo  Rosbnl 
.'.nd  r'!igres5w.)rn?_n  JorcUm. 

BaMI'  t    AfC  lIl'LL-.i 

F^'C  1  WoRin,  Tix. 
In  bfhalf  oi  ti.c  national  mambersiup  ot 
th.e  American  G  I  Forum  I  wish  to  expre- 
tull  support  of  HR  .'3552  a  bill  that  will  ex- 
pand covenute  of  ihe  Voing  R't;-ats  Act  to 
the  Stiani^h  speaking  popuuls  ot^the  United 
fc«ta..e-,  In  parii'^ular  the  Southwest  bloc'<. 
AntuNI'i  Gil  ATorai.fs. 

KaHo.i'il  Ch  ii'V.i:  q 

Amkkic\n  GI  Fo.ti^-  ROTC  P.Ti  .c.ra.m. 

Austin.  Ti-r. 
O"  behalf  of   thi;  national  membership  oi 
the  American  G  I  Forum  I  wish  to  expie., 
lull  support  of  HR   555-'  u  bill   ihat   will  ex- 
pand coverage  <.f  Voter  Rights  Al  t   lo  the  en- 
tire  .Spanish   speaking   populus   of    tlic    US. 
i'l  t>  rii..iiUir  the  Snuthweisern  blo(  k. 
Ai.CLRT  Sabater. 
Reg  tonal  Coord  iiia  tor. 

VOI^AND     ACOSTA. 

■  XdrniTiistratiic  .1  vsisfaDi;. 

Nmional  Council  of  La  Raza. 
Picas,'  nc  :ept  lihs  communication  as  a  per- 
sonal evpressioii  of  full  support  for  the  ex- 
panded coverage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
I!'o5  ani'.Tidcd  to  include  the  Spanish  speak- 
lig    in    tlie    Southwest    and    oiher    Spanish 
.speaking  groups  throughout  the  country.  We 
also  reatliriii  our  full  support  of  HR  5552  in- 
ti-odiiced  t>;.  Padillo,  Jordan,  and  Roybal. 
Haul  V^aguirre. 
National  Director. 

LULAC, 

r.t  Paio.  Trc. 

Wo  ?ilioiigl''  urge  the  expansion  of  the  cov- 
erage ot  the  Vr.tiiig  Rights  Acts  to  include 
the  Southwest  and  other  Spanish  origin 
groups  as  stated  In  HR  5552.  We  recommend 

highly  not  to  enter  any  compromise  that  will 
weaken  ilie  e'lcct  to  iliis  import. iiit  legi.sla- 
t-.in. 

V.    J    MuRKNO. 

Pri-aidi'i" 
Nmk.inu.  Is^L'ls  Co.VH.REN(- t. 

Loviita.  Calif. 
The  National  L-iSues  Conference  repre.se!il- 
lii;,'  the  5  major  Mexican  American  Organiza- 
tions In  California,  MAPA,  LULAX,  GI  Fo- 
rum, IMAGE,  and  Comision  Femenil.  By  reso- 
lution at  the  November  1974  Conference  at 
Sacrameiito  Is  on  record  supporting  the  con- 
cept of  extending  Voting  Rights  to  the  Span- 
ish Speaking,  We  urge  you  convey  our  sup- 
port to  Ed  Roybal  and  other  sponsors,  on  the 
new    V'oting   Right'!   bill. 

MANttFL  Banda,  Jr„ 
Erecvtive  Secretari/. 
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National  IMAGE. 

Phoenix,  Arts. 
Ai  national  president  of  IMAGE  I  want 
to  express  our  full  support  for  the  expanded 
(•overage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  include 
the  Spanish  syieaking  in  the  Southwest  and 
other  Spanish  speaking  groups  throughout 
the  country,  additionally,  I  want  to  reaffirm 
our  full  support  of  the  bill  KR  5552  intro- 
duced b\  Baoillo,  Roybal,  and  Jordan, 
Edward  Vaienzuela, 

Prc.-^tclcnt . 

."sIiR-Joii.s  1 1  .R  pRo'.ir.Ess. 

Joliet.Ill. 
I  want  to  express  my  full  support  for  The 
pMcnded  coverage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
to  include  the  Spanish  speaking  of  the  Mid- 
west and  other  Spanish  speaking  people 
throughout  the  nation,  I  want  lo  reaffirm 
my  complete  support  for  HR  5552  introduced 
by  Congress  persons  Badillo,  Roybal,  and 
Jordan. 

Gus  Gxttierrez, 
EjccHlirc  Director. 

Houston,  Tex. 
This  is  to  confivm  my  full  support  of  HR 
5652  a.s  introduced  by  Congress  persons  Ba- 
dillo, Roybal  and  Jordan,  a  meas»ire  that 
will  expand  the  coverage  of  the  VRA  to  the 
Spanish  in  the  Southwest  and  throughout 
the   entire   country. 

I  EONKL  CAliXILLO, 

CUy  Conirulti  r. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
As  llie  National  Director  of  SER,  I  w'ant  to 
express  our  full  support  for  the  expanded 
coverage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  include 
the  Spanish  speaking  in  the  Southwest  and 
other  Spanish  speaking  throughout  the 
country. 

Additionally,   I   want   lo   reaffirm  our   full 
support  of  the  bill  H.R.  5552  introduced  by 
Badillo,  Roybal.  and  Jordan. 
Sinceramente, 

RicAKDO  Zv/rr-TA. 

Denver  SER-Jobs  for  Progress. 
We  express  full  support  for  expanded  cov- 
erage of  Voting  Rights  Act  to  include  Span- 
ish speaking  in  the  Southwest  and  through- 
out the  country.  We  also  reaffirm  full  support 
of  bill  H.R.  5552  introduced  by  Badillo, 
Roybal,  and  Joidan. 

Sam  Sandos, 
E.iccutiie  Director. 

Mexican  American  Council  for 
Economic  Progress. 

Austin,  Tex. 
As  President  of  Mexican  American  Council 
for  Economic  Progress,  I  want  to  express  our 
support  of  H.R.  5552,  the  bill  that  will  ex- 
pand coverage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to 
Texas  and  to  other  states  in  the  Southwest. 
Please  work  for  favorable  passage  of  this 
vitally  needed  bill  to  Include  Spanish  speak- 
ing in  the  Voting  Riglits  Act  throughout  the 
country. 

Artvro  Casilla, 

Preside /If. 

Austin.  Tex. 
This  is  to  assure  you  of  my  full  support 
for  H.R.  5552  by  U.S.  Representatives  Badillo, 
Roybal.  and  Jordan.  There  is  a  vital  need  for 
the  Voting  Rights  to  be  expanded  In  the 
.Southwest  and  throughout  the  country. 
GONZAIiO  Barrientob, 

state  Representative. 

Houston,  Tex. 
lliis  is  to  affirm  my  full  support  of  H.R. 
5552  by  US.  Representatives  Badillo,  Roybal, 
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and  Jordan.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  needs  to 
be  extended  in  the  Southwest  and  through- 
out the  country. 

Mickey  Leland, 
State  Reprcsentittu  e. 


CONGRESSMAN    STUDDS' 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Sicutity 


Bufltngton  Industiies 
Exx.in.  . 

GultOiL. ;   

Crown  Zeilerbach... 

Lincoln  National  Cnrp 

Union  Pacific  (sold  1973) 

Trans  Union  Corp.  fsold  1974, 1975) 

Kennecott  Copper  (sold  1975). 

Union  Carbide  (sold  1975) 

Zenith  Radio  (sold  1975).., 


NuiiibT 

lixome 

of 

derived 

siiaies 

1974 

<0 

$6?.  00 

87 

433.  33 

80 

126.00 

10 

32.00 

7h 

60.00 

33 

20.00 

93 

121.32 

33 

76.66 

67 

145.00 

67 

76.00 

$1,152.31 


PART  HI-INTEREST  INCOME  1974 


Security 


loevv's  Theater  6;,,  debenlure 


Income 

derived 

Bonds  1974 


♦3,  100       5213. 12 


PART  IV — ^ASSESTS 

1.  Beatrice  Studds  Iirevocable  Trust:  My 
brother,  CJolin  A.  Studds,  my  sister,  Mrs. 
Howard  Babcock,  and  I  have  placed  the  fol- 
lowing securities — owned  Jointly  by  the  three 
of  us — in  an  irrevocable  trust  for  our  mother, 
Beatrice  Studds,  with  my  brother  as  trustee. 
All  income  from  these  securities  goes  to  our 
mother  for  as  long  as  she  shall  live.  My 
brother,  my  sister,  and  I  each  own  one-third 
of  the  securities — and  they  will  revert  to  us 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  trust  at  our 
mother's  death.  The  following  represonvs  my 
one-third  interest  in  the  trust. 
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COLIN  A.  STUDDS.  Ill,  TRUSTEE,  BEATRICE  STUDDS, 
IRREVOCABLE  TRUST,  UNDER  AGREEMENT  DATED 
AUGUST  1,    1973 


Sec;i!ity 


Market 
value  as 

ot  Apr  f. 
Bond'  197t 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHUSl  TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  Ainil  14,  1975 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to 
insert  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  1974 
financial  statement: 

Congressman   Gerry   E.   Studds'    1074 
Financial  Statement 
part  i— inco:\ie  ]  974 
Salary,  $42,500. 

Honorarium:  National  Education  Associa- 
tion (money  given  to  Constituent  Services 
Committee) ,  $500. 

Dividends:  See  Part  II  for  detailed  ex- 
planation, $1,152.31. 

Interest:  See  Part  III  for  detailed  e.NpI.-tna- 
tion,  $213.12. 
Total  income,  $44,365.43. 

EXPENSES    1974 

Actual  Official  Expenses:  (travel,  sta- 
tionery, district  offices,  telephones,  printins 
etc.),  $21,355.68. 

Congressional  Allowances  for  Official  Ex- 
penses: (travel,  stationery,  district  offices 
telephones,  etc.),  $11,579.68. 

Difference:  That  is,  official  expenses  paid 
from  my  pocket,  $P.77C. 

PART  II     DIVIDEND  HJCOME  1974 


Seabo.iiil  'Aoild  Aulii.es  cut  5's,  Uue 

Apr.  1.1986    ...  ^3,6^.6         V  9^3 

B.  f.  Goodrich  9;i  percent  notes,  due 

1982   .. 3,353  3  383 

rpdei^!  L,vi{l  fi?.r.\.  7.45,  dye  Jan.  2n 

197'   ..  -     -.     ^-         ....        1,666  1,6U 


Soouuty 


Aest  Point  Peppeie.t. 

ChBssieS>stem 

I  icsptt  8  My?rs  ... . 
Maiine  Midland 


NuHiber  Mai^rl 

ct  shales  .alueas 

ol  common  o!  '■r''.  8, 

stocks  197!> 


153 
33 

92 
80 


2.  I  0\'lli  THE  FOLLOWING  SECURITIIS 


Seci.'ily 


Bq-Js 


Lo€v«s     Theater,      6;j      debenture. 

AT.  ST.?    ,  1982 

US.  TresEui;!)^.,  Augi'Stl976 


Uion 

3,300 
3,300 


$«,437 
1,093 
?.bb3 
1,«0 


MaiI.et 

.aiue  a-i 

ui  Apr.  8, 

197b 

VI .  8^9 

3,  .'2S 
J  244 


Sf""uii'rf 

BuMinKloil  liuluMiies.. 
Lxxon. 

GulfOil 

Crown  Zelleibach 

Liinaln  National  Coip.. 


Number 
of  shares 

ctcoinmon 
storks 

Maiket 

vrilueao 

ot  A|  1.8, 

197d 

4ti 

J9C5 

80 
JO 
7b 

1    S'.O 

i.  063 

3.  Our  family  home  in  Cohasset,  Massa- 
"husetts,  with  an  estimated  market  value  of 
approximately  $65,000,  Is  owned  Jointly  by 
my  brother,  my  sister  and  me.  My  interesi 
in  the  house,  therefore,  is  roughly  $21,500. 

4.  One  bedroom  cooperative  apartment. 
Wa.sh.,  D.C.,  estimated  marlcet  value,  $60,000. 

5.  1973  CheveUe  Station  Wagon. 

6.  1966  Chevelle  Sedan. 

PART   V — LIABILrriES    197  4 

1.  Secured  loan,  Rockland  Trust  Company. 
Rockland,   Mass.,   approximately,   $38,000. 

2.  Mortgage,  cooperative  apariment,  Wash  , 
D.  C,  approximately  $21,000. 

3.  Contingent  liability— as  giiarin-.tor  of 
campaign  debt,  $13,000. 

FART  VI— 1974    T.«ES  PA!U 

Federal  Income  Tax  (income  a\eiag:i:e 
method),  $6,203.41. 

Massachusetts  Income  Tax.  $1,481.98. 

Local  Property  Tax  (one-third  of  taxes  iii 
family  home),  $829.09. 

Automobile  Excise  Tax,  $168.12. 

Total  taxes.  $8,682.60. 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1975 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  thousands  remain  jobless  in  Mich- 
igan and  across  the  country  because  of 
the  slump  in  the  auto  industry,  tlie 
bureaucrats  at  the  National  Highway 
Ti-aflBc  Safety  Administration  continue 
to  come  up  with  ill-conceived  proposals 
that  threaten  to  aggravate  condition.s  in 
the  future. 
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The  latest  in  a  seemingly  endless  line 
of  excessive  Government  regulations  is 
a  proposal  for  increased  bumper  stand- 
ards for  1977  model  cais  that  •v^•ill  push 
the  coht  up  neirly  $30  a  \flucle  with  no 
proven  benefit. 

At  a  limD  when  negative  buyer  reac- 
tion to  1975  price  incrpa?.fs.  much  of 
which  can  be  attnhuted  to  Government 
re^julations.  has  seriously  hurt  the  in- 
dustry and  the  ovcrr.ll  ccjnomy,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  NUTS  A  would  propose 
anolh-?r  costly  reKUlniiou  witliout  even 
Ritrlng  it  thorough  consideration.  It  is 
this  kind  of  fu.'zy  tli.nking  tiiat  is  partly 
to  blame  for  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion. 

Iiiacleqaale  re.scauh  by  NHTSA  ha.s 
left  \irtually  unansw.^red  the  question 
"What  benefits  djcs  tlii^  new  standard 
offer?"  In  fact,  the  only  proven  effect 
this  proposal  would  have  is  to  substan- 
tially increase  the  price  of  a  new  car. 

After  NHTSA's  m'oposal  earlier  tl'.is 
year  to  lower  bumper  .^tandanis  from  the 
current  5  to  2'_.  miles  per  hour,  tliLs 
latest  proposal  makes  no  scn^e  at  all.  In 
a  matter  of  months  NHTSA  has  backed 
off  a  policy  of  red. icing  these  standards 
and  announced  a  jwlicy  of  increasinc; 
thetn.  >*ith  no  i .tiunal  explanation  of 
the  clinnge  of  mind.  This  indecisive 
policy  alcne  poiulj  out  the  need  for 
NHSTA  to  uithdrjH  its  latent  proper  1 
and  Ko  back  to  the  cirav.inK  board. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  NHSTA  did  not 
ftlck  with  its  ori^ir.al  jilan  for  reducing 
tliese  bumrer  standard.*.  Such  a  move 
would  hav3  made  500d  ?ense  for  our 
country's  economy  and  our  efforts  to 
conserve  fuel,  by  reducing  the  weight 
of  a  new  car  by  ItO  pounds  and  the 
cost  by  $107. 

The  ne.v  proposal  is  disa:i:rous  eco- 
nomic and  ener?:/  policy.  Increased 
vehicle  wfight  wHl  make  fuel  economy 
that  much  harder  to  achieve,  and  In- 
creased costs  will  unneces-iarilv  drive  up 
the  price  of  a  new  car  at  a  time  when 
the  economy  can  HI  afford  such  arti- 
ficial increases. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  opro.sed  to 
adeqtia'ie  bumper  standards  for  our  Na- 
tion's automobiles.  But  we  should  be 
realistic  In  working  in  this  area.  Boost- 
ing new  car  prlce.'^  bv  imrjosiiig  a  Govern- 
ment standard  that  will  produce  mini- 
mal benefits  at  best,  is  not  my  idea  of 
beins  realistic. 

It  seems  tD  me  that  the  cun-eut 
bumper  stand;irds  are  more  than  ade- 
Quato.  Even  some  officials  at  NHSTA 
must  belleva  this,  in  view  of  the  earlier 
propo.sal  to  reduce  standards.  If  NHSTA 
policymakers  are  truly  concerned  with 
what  Is  best  for  the  country,  they  will 
stick  with  these  current  standards  and 
back  off  of  their  latest  hastily  conceived 
propo.sdl. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  3dTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  KATYN  FOREST 
MASSACRE 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OT    INDIANA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREL.LNTA  TlVhS 

Mondav.  April  14.  1975 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend and  hlghl,v  endorse  the  Chicago 
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division  of  the  Polish  American  Congi-es.s 
Katyn  Memorial  Fund  Committee  on 
commemoratin'j;  the  35th  anniversarj' 
of  the  Kp.tyn  Forest  Ma.ssacre — one  of 
the  proatcst  international  crimes  in 
world  hi.^'ory.  Your  ori^anizatlou  £:gain 
remiiids  th"  world  of  the  ruthlcssness  of 
the  .Sovie*  C(imriiun:st  criminal  mind  in 
exterminating  all  li^ng  opposition  who 
K!'."lit  fght  Coinmu'iist  aggression  in  its 
r>;ad  i-:i  'c  t.^  f'!.sla\e  the  niiliO!i.<:  of  tii" 
v.-oi!d. 

On  September  :3.  1951.  tiie  US.  Con- 
Kicss  adopted  a  House  lesoUiiinn  tint 
I  and  .seveial  other  Members  of  Con- 
p^e^~  filed  authoiiijliig  a  .":elect  commit - 
lec  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vest igntion  of  the  crime  committee-, 
a^ieinst  the  leaders  and  citi/.cus  oi  Poland 
immi'diatplv  j  re  ious  to  the  beginnin;: 
u:  World  Wai-  If. 

Ore  ot  the  persons  contributing  greatl, 
tj  the  succe-s  cf  the  Katyn  Forest 
Massacre  Committee  v. as  former  Con- 
KTe^snian  Roma:i  C.  Pucinskl  who  acted 
as  chii  f  investlsrator  and  interpreter  on 
tiie  .sturT.  Roman  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  diliqfncp,  abil'ty,  and  industry  dui - 
ills  those  complkiit*  d  and  intricate  hear- 
hti^s.  both  in  this  country  orA  in  Europe 

Tue  Kiitvn  ma'-sacre  wa-.  w^  don':;, 
one  of  the  moi-t  bazbarou:;  i  ^tern  itinnul 
crimen,  in  world  history.  Of  ib.n  Poli«^ii 
leaders  Vkl;o  were  execu'ed  Iron  thre<' 
r.idely  .^uj.'arated  Soviet  piisou  camps, 
iho  bodies  of  4.25J  were  discoveied  in  tlu' 
iuas.s  uraves  of  the  Katyn  Forest  loratoc' 
near  Smolensk.  U.S.S.R.,  by  the  Na'i 
troops  in  April  1943.  This  was  approxi- 
m^.flv  3  years  after  the  Katyn  m,i-sacrc. 
The  Soviets  immediately  blamed  Hitlc:' 
fcr  the  crime.  They  (.harKcd  thnt  the  Pol- 
i.->h  pii-oners  rdl  into  ti^e  Na/i  h.,ind  ■ 
when  CTiiinanv  invnded  Rus.sia  iu  the 
-.nmmrr  f^f  iOn.  The  mediciil  coinmi.'^:- 
.slon  invcstlc.otion  coniisting  f'f  leading 
docto-s  from  \aii;!is  European  nations, 
incluriint,  luufrnl  Switzerland,  met  at 
Katvn  in  .April  of  10J3.  and  unanimous- 
ly detcnnincd  thnt  the  Polish  victim.s 
were  ina.sspcred  in  the  .spring  of  1940.  At 
that  time  the  Katyn  area  wps  tuider  the 
complete  dotninalion  of  the  Soviets. 

KATYN    DUPIICITY 

For  flmost  10  yea:„  xiicr  the  rti.-covtr:- 
of  the  Katyn  bodies,  the  So\i!'ts  poured 
out  misleading  propagonda  declaring 
their  mnocence  of  any  connexion  uith 
the  Katvn  massacre  or  the  murder  of  1 1 
PolL-h  leaders  who  disai.)!:;cared  from 
three  Soviet  pri.'^on  camps  in  the  spnr.s,' 
of  19i;). 

{'uu.^n-.^^!I  R:r\s    conc8es.s 

It  wa.-.  by  reason  of  the  concentrated 
efforts  and  insistence  by  the  members 
and  leaders  of  the  Polish-Amriican  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  public 
opinion  not  only  In  America  but  through- 
out the  ylobe.  desired  an  offlciaJ  deter- 
mination and  investigation  of  the  true 
facts  concerning  yuilt  of  the  Katyn 
murderers. 

In  1951.  I  filed  a  r&solution  askinc; 
Congress  to  approve  a  special  investigat- 
ing committee  to  determine  for  posterity 
and  future  generations  the  guilt  of  the 
Katyn  international  crime  On  Septem- 
ber 18.  19t1,  Hjuse  Re?olnM(>n  390  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  Th,s  rcjlu- 
tion  called  for  a  complete  cont;ressional 
investigation  in  r),ri'>'  to  determine  offi- 
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ciuily  the  giult  for  this  atrocity  against 
humanity. 

HFABINn      .^N!>     TESTIMONY 

Our  congressional  committee  held 
heariiuis  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  also  in  England  and  Kuiope.  Duiing 
the  profiiess  of  these  Iiearings,  over  250 
witnesses  testified.  Tiiis  number  included 
feov^•;•n^lent  officials  of  various  nations, 
railitary  leaders,  physiriaiis,  internation- 
al l;'.wyers.  and  peisoiis  from  various  na- 
tions, including  Russia,  who  hud  direct 
and  peioonal  information  on  the  inter- 
iiJtij.ial  crmie.  oixcial  izuitations  were 
sent  Id  Stalin  and  other  Icadeis  of  liie 
Soviet  Republic:  to  appear  ut  our  liearitig.s 
in  London  or  Frankfuit,  Germany/.  The 
Soviet  leaders  ignored  and  failed  to  re- 
spond to  our  invitations  to  testify  ami 
clear  up  the  misinformation  concerning 
tiie  Katyn  muiders.  During  our  hearings 
iu  Eiuope.  the  £oviei  leaders  throufli 
radio,  television,  Piavda.  and  other  prop- 
a»;.iir'a  sources,  continued  a  barrage  or 
lies  aud  false  charges  agauist  the  work 
of  QUI  congressional  committee.  A  group 
of  Eurojjean  newspaper  experls  stated  al 
the  lime  of  our  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
hearinfTs  that  the  Katym  Congressional 
Committee  for  the  first  time  placed  the 
Su'.iet  propaganda  machine  on  the  de- 
fen."^!  ve.  TTicy  had  no  answer  to  the  testi- 
mony iT.d  the  factual  revelation  of  the 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Communists 
v.tre  jiuilty  of  the  Katyn  Forcit  mas- 
sacres. 

Our  committee  publicly  announced 
that  the  hearings  should  not  take  the 
spjtli'^ht  away  from  the  barbarous  mass 
murdeis  and  pogroms  committed  by  tlie 
Hitler  Nazis  during  and  before  the  pe- 
riod of  World  War  n.  Our  committee 
foimd  that  tlie  Communist  atrocities 
were  committed  on  other  captive  na- 
tioius  such  as  Lithuania,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, the  Balkan  States,  and  Korea,  all 
had  a  stiikiug  similarity  to  the  crimes 
committed  again-st  the  Poles  at  Katyn. 

COVMtNIST    BA-'.BARITT    NEVEK    CHANGES 

Althou'?h  the  Katj'n  massacre  oc- 
curred So  years  ago,  the  evidence  ob- 
tained by  our  committee  revealed  that 
the  methods  followed  by  th.e  Communists 
we  now  know  have  not  clianged  In  vio- 
lence or  barbarity  whether  it  is  Sou'h- 
east  Asia  or  any  locality  on  the  globe 
where  Communist  aggression  exists. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  thai 
tlie  worldwide  publicity  given  tlie  testi- 
inaaiy  .secured  by  our  committee  con- 
cernin;,'  the  methods,  strategy,  and  bar- 
baritv  of  the  Communist  tyrants 
plarmed  millious  of  people  of  all  na- 
tions as  to  the  true  facts  of  Communist 
enslavement.  Our  testimony,  exhibits, 
and  the  facts  and  knowledge  it  gave  the 
world  contributed  greatly  to  building  up 
resistance  by  many  nations  and  laces 
against  Communist  aggression. 

Since  the  Congressional  Katyn  Com- 
mittee filed  its  final  report  in  Decem- 
ber 1952,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
of  tills  factual  verdict  and  our  ofBcial 
Katyn  report  of  Communist  methods 
arid  criminal  acts  have  been  requested 
by  all  non-Communist  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Thousands  of  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals  all  over  the 
wo'ld  hfve,  during  the  la.st  23  years, 
written  to  Congress  and  my  otf.oe  for  the 
f.icis  on  the  Katyn  massacre.  Hardly  a 
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week  passes  but  requests  come  to  my 
dffice  in  Washington,  up  to  the  present 
time,  from  folks  living  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  askin.g  for  information  and 
( i.ples  of  the  final  report  of  the  Con- 
f,re.ssional  Kaiin  Forest  Massacre 
Committee. 

OitPUtimes  I  think  that  it  would  be. 
indeed,  a  worthwhile  and  valuable  proj- 
f  t  if  our  Government  or  the  United 
Nations  would  foster  tlie  expense  or  re- 
printing the  Katyn  congressional  report 
t.^posing  the  Commimists"  brutahty, 
barbarity,  and  methods  of  enslaving  peo- 
ples under  its  domination.  These  reports 
could  be  printed  in  various  languages 
and  placed  in  the  homes  of  nil  peoples  in 
nations  threatened  with  Communist 
t'oruination  and  subjection. 

SOVIETS    COUI.D    NOT    HIDE    GUILT 

Throughout  all  our  entire  hearings 
proceedings  there  was  not  one  scintilla 
of  proof  or  even  any  substantial  evidence 
presented  that  could  remotely  indict  any 
other  nation,  but  Soviet  Russia  for  this 
deplorable  international  Katyn  crime. 
The  Soviets,  in  order  to  clear  themselves 
in  world  opinion,  refused  to  allow  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  make  a  neutral  investigation  of 
the  Katyn  massacre. 

The  overwhelming  testimony  of  pris- 
oners, formerly  interned  at  the  slave 
camp  near  the  Katyn  Forest,  and  of  med- 
ical experts  v.'ho  performed  autopsies  on 
the  massacred  bodies  and  also  of  observ- 
ers taken  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  con- 
clusively confirmed  our  committee 
findings. 

SOVIET    PKOP.\CANDA    ON    DtrEN.3lVE 

I  know  of  no  organization  on  either 
.side  of  the  Atlantic  that  has  done  more 
to  keep  the  fight  against  aggression  and 
expose  Communist  barbarity  and  en- 
slavement that  the  Polish-American 
Congress.  Your  great  national  organiza- 
tion was  responsible  for  the  Katyn  con- 
rressional  investigations  in  the  92d 
Congres.s. 

VIEINAM,    KOIIEA,    CAPTHX    NATIONS 

If  the  free  nations  of  the  world  would 
only  join  in  concentrating  the  fight  to 
expose  the  true  facts  against  communism 
and  educate  the  so-called  backward  na- 
tions concerning  the  criminality  of  Com- 
munist enslavement  methods,  and  the 
true  living  conditions  under  their  domin- 
ation, there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Communist  goal  of  world 
enslavement  would  take  place  in  a  short 
time.  Too  many  of  the  new  and  back- 
ward nations  have  been  victims  of  Com- 
munist misrepresentation  and  also  of  the 
false  propaganda  circulated  concerning 
the  government  of  the  so-called  free 
v.orld. 

Communism  has  been  one  of  the  great- 
est, most  powerful,  well-organized  inter- 
national threats  to  human  freedom  in 
world  history.  Our  Government  has  spent 
billions  of  dollars  fighting  this  interna- 
tional menace. 

Stalin's  government  was  an  economic 
failure  and  at  his  death  great  discontent 
was  rampant  in  not  only  the  Soviet  realm 
but  the  satellite  nations.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Khrushchev,  and  his  economic 
government  was  a  total  failure  as  was 
evidenced  by  his  overthrow  and  collapse 
from  forces  within  his  own  government. 
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If  the  present  opposition  to  Communist 
aggression  continues  by  the  free  nations, 
the  rulers  of  today's  Soviet  tyranny  will 
be  overthi'own  and  that  will  end  the 
Communist  myth  of  world  domination. 
Communist  China's  economy  has  always 
been  a  failure  and  millions  of  its  popu- 
lation are  existing  in  starvation  condi- 
tions at  the  present  time.  The  free  na- 
tions have  the  ability,  the  education,  the 
defense  machinery,  and  the  assets  to  cur- 
tail the  further  .spread  of  the  Communist 
menace  and  we  must  continue  our  fiijht. 

History  has  revealed  over  the  centuries 
that  dictators  cannot  stay  in  power  long 
when  they  must  rule  their  people  by  the 
sword,  guns,  slave-labor  camps,  and  mass 
murders.  The  Communist  dictators  will 
meet  the  same  end  as  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
and  Tojo,  and  their  predecessors  s'.ice 
time  began. 

Our  Government  was  neglig>;nt  in 
overlooking  the  great  potentir.l  possi- 
bilities in  concentrating  on  educating  the 
people  of  the  world  on  the  true  facts  of 
communism.  I  do  not  advocate  in  any 
way,  curtailing  the  expansion  and  in- 
creasing of  our  military  power  so  that 
we  can  cope  with  the  Communists.  A  ti-ue 
Communist  is  a  sworn  enemy  of  America 
and  freedom  and  everything  that  Amer- 
ica stands  for  and  we  might  as  well  face 
it.  A  true  Conmiunist  believes  that  every 
nation  and  every  person  on  Earth  must 
be  brought  under  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship and  that  he  has  the  duty  to  bring 
it  about.  This  can  be  exemplified  by  the 
words  of  Lenin  when  he  said: 

We  are  living  not  merely  In  one  state  but 
In  a  system  of  states  and  existence  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  side  by  side  with  the  im- 
perialist states  for  a  long  time  i.s  unthink- 
able. One  or  the  other  must  triumph  in 
the  end. 

Education  and  presentation  of  facts 
on  Communist  enslavement  to  the 
world's  uniformed  are  the  greatest  weap- 
ons democracy  possesses  to  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  the  Communist  men- 
ace. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  14,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  this  week 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  will  begin  hearings  on 
House  Resolution  269  as  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Brooks).  This  resolu- 
tion would  direct  the  House  Commis- 
sion on  Information  and  Facilities  to 
provide  for  radio  and  television  cover- 
age of  proceedings  m  the  House  Cham- 
ber. Following  a  6-month  trial  run  of 
the  system,  the  audio  and  video  coverage 
would  be  made  available  to  public  and 
commercial  broadcast  stations.  This  res- 
olution is  cosponsored  by  104  House 
Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  29,  1975, 1  in- 
troduced a  similar  resolution.  House 
Resolution  110,  which  now  has  60  co- 
sponsors,  directing  the  Speaker  to  take 
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iixunediate  action  to  implement  a  plan 
for  audio  and  video  broadcasting  of 
House  floor  sessions,  and  making  these 
broadcasts  available  to  broadcast  sta- 
tions after  a  6-month  trial  run.  The  res- 
olution introduced  by  Chairman  Bfooks 
is  mvch.  more  detailed  than  m.ine,  being 
b?>.ed  on  the  recommendations  of  his 
Joint  Committee  after  extensive  hearings 
in  the  la.'^t  Congress.  I  therefore  intend 
to  support  the  Brooks  resolution  in  the 
Rules  C^ommittee  and  on  the  floor.  I  wLsh 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Cimirman  Brooks  and  his  committee  lor 
the  Thorough  work  they  have  done  on 
thi.s  matter,  and  also  to  commend  our 
Rules  Committee  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  "Mr.  Madden)  on  con- 
vening hearings  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  in- 
clude a  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  niy  reso- 
lution and  the  testimony  I  presented  to 
1156  Joint  Committee  in  February  of  last 
year. 

CospoNtons  OF  HovsE  Broacc/.st  Resotvtium 
James  Abdnor  (R-S.  Dak.). 
Bella  S.  Abzug  (D-N.Y.). 
Mark  Andrews  (R-N.  Dak.). 
William  L.  Armstrong  (R-Colo.) . 
L,  A.  (Skip)  Bafalis  (R-Fla.). 
Alphonzo  Bell  (R-Callf.). 
Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.  (R-Pa.) . 
William  S.  Broomfleld  (R-Mich.). 
Clarence  J.  Brown  (R-Ohio). 
James  T.  Broyhill  (R-N.C). 
Clair  W.  Burgener  (R-Calif.) . 
James  c.  Cleveland  (R-N.H.). 
Silvio  O.  Conte  (R-Mass.). 
Lawrence  Covighlln  (R-Pa.). 
Thomas  J.  Downey  (D-N.Y.). 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont  (R-Del.). 
Robert  W.  Edgar  (D-Pa.). 
David  F.  Emery  (R-Me.). 
John  N.  Eilenborn  (R-Ill.). 
Marvin  L.  Esch  (R-Mich.) . 
Edwin  D.  Eshleman  (R-Pa.). 
MilUcent  Fenwick  (R-N.J.). 
Paul  Findley  (R-IIL). 
Bill  Frenzel  (R-Minn.). 
Louis  Frey,  Jr.  (R-Fia.) . 
Sam  Gibbon.s  (D-Fla.  i. 
Benj.imin  A  Gihnan  (R-N.y.). 
William  y.  Goodiing  (R-Pa). 
Gilbert  Gude  (R-Md.). 
Tennyson  Guyer  (R-Ohio). 
Tom  Hagedorn  iR-Minn.). 
James  F.  Ha.stiMgs  i R-N.Y.) . 
Frank  Horton  (R-N.Y.). 
Henry  J.  Hyde  iR-IU.). 
James  M.  Jeffords  (R-Vt.). 
James  P.  Johnson  (R-Cclo  ). 
Jack  F.  Kemp  (R-N.Y  ). 
Robert  J.  Lagomaisino  (R-Callf.). 
Manuel  Lujan.  Jr.  (R-N.  Mex). 
Robert  McClory  (R-Ill.). 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  (R-Coini.) . 
.Andrew  Maguire  (D-N.J.). 
Donald  J.  Mitchell  (R-N.Y.). 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead  (R-Callf.). 
George  M.  O'Brien  (R-IU.). 
Peter  A.  Peyser  (R-N.Y.). 
Joel  Pritx-hard  (R-Wash.). 
John  J.  Rhodes  <  R-.Ariz.) . 
Ronald  A.  Sarasin  lU-Conn). 
Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo.). 
Keith  G.  Sebeliu.s  i  R-Kans.) . 
Garner  E.  Shriver  i R-Kans.). 
Stephen  J.  Solarz  (D-N.Y). 
.J.  William  Stanton  iR-Ohlo). 
Fortney  H.  Stark  (D-Callf). 
Alan  Steelman  (R-Tex.). 
William  A.  Steiger  (R-Wis  1. 
Charles  Thone  (R-Nebr.). 

CONGRLSS    AND    MASS    COMMUNICATIONS 

(Testimony  of  Hon.  John  B.  Anderson) 
Mr.  Chaipm  in  and  A!embers  of  the  Com- 
Miin.E:   I  am  giaieuil  for  this  opportunity 
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to  te.ii'ilv  on  the  i>uljje:t  of  Congress  and  masj 
cumanuiucilloaa.  I  Capeci.'illy  wi^ii  to  com- 
uie  id  the  Joii.t  Committee  on  opealng  thu 
rnoot  un-rjl  and  Infcrtnatlre  (^:.^'n^■,■.t  on  the 
role  I'Tid  image  of  Cur!;^TP<w  a"!  ppvceired  by 
fhe  piiljli?  throi;g*i  tvp  tr.."-.s  m;i<n.  nnd 
Rha'  ni:  "bt  he  doiif  to  ii>r>ro\e  puijiK  {>er- 
teptiui.  of  our  rold  and  af:i\'tle.=^ 

I  mu  L  conresj  i^.tt  wiien  I  oiisinally  re- 
cei^etl  LuiUce  of  your  hetu-mgs  in  fate  Jinu- 
«'■>'.  I  s^ave  the  in;\t,>;r  very  linle  thought. 
Bjt  wii-a  the  H.;r!  uj  ourvey  pulili.Uied  on 
FcLfrirj  12  reveaU-d  that  ojily  21  ,,  of  the 
Amer-i^n  r°-^P'e  gi'-"e  Congress  a  positive 
perf'iriTance  npprorni  ruting.  I  e:-'crtalned 
second  th<niprhts  or.  the  Mibtect  pr.d  tle"!ded 
to  'ccepi  voi.r  lnvitat'.')n  t->  testifv  It's  :itt> 
cc>rv.  oiation  thai  Crirfrre^s  ha.^  only  dropped 
17  reroc-itage  Foi.;t.3  over  ihe  last  \c.>.-  whUe 
tlio  ivft=::lent  has  dropped  40.  Oii  the  cjn- 
t-ary.  ti'i:i  is  all  ll>c  iwuie  dibtrtsoiii^  when 
vou  re.\!Ue  that  ti,o  Amfc-ricju  peopie  have 
prictlcally  lost  aW  r.-xith  hi  sill  luels  -:id 
f)ranc!:e,^  !>t  government 

On  a  more  per.onal  lixt!.  ue  .should  be 
particiilariy  pained  by  the  fa.-t  thot  the  pub- 
lic iippiifft.t  V  bold.-.  garb!i-e  coUccicra  and 
used  car  sulesmeu  iu  higher  e^reem  than 
Membrr.-?  of  Centre-;,:  .mti  tl.a-  41'  of  the 
.\menrAn  peopk^  (.'linn'jt  name  one  US.  Sena- 
tor from  their  a'.atf  md  .•)4''  cnimct  nnme 
the  Hov.ie  IMeirber  fr-.m  their  dl.'=trlct  All  of 
this  gives  us  prnple  .'av-^e  for  reaL-rtton  Oiid 
Intro.'pectlo'i. 

The  centra!  (unstion-  po.-^ffd  by  this  In- 
quiry, as  I  unc^erstat'.d  thorn  pre:  Hon-  can 
the  ro:e  of  Cot>gTe«  he  more  ful'y  and  accu- 
rate! v  coverr-d  by  the  nrw-s  irediR?  Hiw  cun 
HpoktMnen  f^^r  Congre-.s  gain  direct  accc.;* 
nioie  roudily  to  the  broad'-n.'Jt  media  to  pre- 
sent cnngre^.rnina!  viewpoints  on  major  ques- 
tloiis','  And  whai  prldiiionul  facilities,  statf 
and  other  suoportint;  SPTvlr-es.  If  any,  nre  re- 
quired to  or-T-iie  Cjr.;re<^  with  a  nore  ade- 
quate iiLHtitutionnl  r?pr.bllin-  in  the  area  of 
mass  (onuiMUUcation?;? 

The  ccnM.il  premise-,  advnnred  lii  the  stud- 
prepared  ftr  iliesc  h^-Rnngs  r^re  th.it  there  is 
a  direct  torrvLitlon  bet-  ee-.i  power  and  med:  : 
cuvera^'e.  that  the  E.'-eciit've  Brai:ch  controi^ 
a  d'.sprfiportiona'e  s'nare  of  both  vis-a-vi., 
Con-;ros.,,  an  I  therefore,  if  Congre^  la  to 
truly  f  iinr'  irn  .^s  a  cocquil  br:=nch  of  govern- 
ment, as  inte;ided  by  the  Constitution.  It  has 
a  right  t,-j  coeq-ial  c-^vrrage  by  the  media 
Ba-jed  on  ihess  premise^,  the  stvidv  pvo.;eed.s 
to  explore  ways  In  vrhlch  the  Coiicrc  >j,  us  an 
Institution,  cwn  increase  Its  coverage  by  the 
med.a. 

In  my  t^.s-.iniony  today.  I  .vould  liUe  to  take 
.some  qualifled  exrepUons  to  these  premises, 
let  me  qualify  my  remarks  bv  .sta'.iUL.-  that,  in 
my  opinion,  media  co ver:i,".e' of  Congress  hni 
been  inadenua'e  and  surornr-ial  and  must  be 
impro-.ed;  and  that  Congress  cun  and  should 
pive  file  Aay  fjr  nTP..[pr  media  access  to  the 
entire  legislative  rroce.>s.  To  this  e.xlent.  ti-.e 
various  alternatives  explored  by  the  Joint 
Cf)nutiittee  study  are  most  ustfui. 

H.aviag  thus  qualified  my  lestiiaonv.  allow 
me  to  proceed  to  ela!x<rati;  on  tlie  exceptions 
I  take  TO  those  ba^slc  premises.  Ir,  yeeuis  to  n:--? 
fhat  we  are  eti^ased  here  lu  something  of  a 
chlcken-egg-tvpe  debate.  The  central  ques- 
tion .-.ft-ms  to  he.  does  tl.e  Executive  Branch 
f-njov  more  poAer  than  the  Let;Ulative 
Branch  becau.-e  It  1-,  moie  adept  at  oom- 
mancieerlng  media  cokeruge;  or.  d<  es  jt  com- 
mand greater  media  atleulion  bc-aase  It  is 
more  powen'ul  than  the  Congress? 

I  would  like  tj  august  that  this  question 
l.s  not  so  (iifflcult  to  resolve  as  the  chtcken- 
c;:;g  controversy  iiiice  in  the  present  instance 
we  can  turn  to  the  historical  record  of  tlie 
pa?t  forty  years  or  so.  And  that  record  docu- 
ments the  growth  oT  e.xecutlvo  p.jwers  aiid 
the  relative  decline  oi  le^zl-lative  po.vers.  and 
attributes  this  malulv  to  the  new  economic 
.'.nd  world  roles  of  our  government  la  the 
Now  LteAi  *nd  World  War  U  era,  and  the  lu-.v 
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reailtles  of  our  complfcx  urban,  scenlltic  ai-d 
teciinoiOj;ic<d  a^  ia  the  post -War  period. 
And  II  shall  t>e  noted  that  this  trend  h^ 
resulted  fLS  much  from  conj;re=?sl3nil  aqul- 
r<~ei:'-«  n^  from  exe?utl-.T  u.-vrpa^lnn. 

To  the  eKt<-nt  that  tbe  ma='-  r^mmunicn- 
UoQ.s  n  eJ.a  liave  chrjnicled  ihls  trend.  I 
.■.upposf  they  could  sUind  R.;cu.wd  i>f  beint; 
accomphce.J  aiu?r  the  fact  — even  of  aiding 
and  iii-?ttiug  tiie  growth  of  presiaeuual 
powtr.  But;  I  woiiiU  submit  Lliat  liic  lole  of 
•he  media  in  aciuully  contributing  to  the  iu- 
crea-.ed  rn'.oxrth  cf  p-e^itientlsl  powers  has 
been  minmial  ft  iiest  Tliat  i.?  not  to  -ray  thr»t 
tbe  m.-^dia  in  rrporting  president  id  arlUl- 
tie.^  have  not  reinforced  and  lentimatlzid 
the  c\^^rcise  of  ihe-o  po-s-ers  in  th<;  public 
mind.  I»  niust  lie  conceded  thai  the  msdui 
iiaie  pi^^yed  a  lule  .a  this  rcopecl.  But  we 
luust  b.-  careful  n,t  to  attri'o.ita  dispropor- 
tionate v.'ciijht  to  the  media  fa  tor  lu  the 
pr^=;er:t  Imbalaneo— or  -r^d  ting  the  nie'«!-e-.i- 
per  li.r  the  imbalcnre,  as  It  we.e.  It  i.s  my 
con'eiitii  :>.  I  Slat  t:ie  Inoirect  role  oi  the 
nifiia  !u  reirUorciiiS  .-nd  legitimati^lt:-;  pres- 
iJeuiiril  powers  lirs  b;eu  a  very  limited  Sac- 
tor  iii  trie  actuiU  enlargement  oi  '.ho*  pow- 
ers ovei-  ihe  years,  ep.-oua'.ly  when  c^.n.idtred 
along- ;c!e  all  the  other  factor.,  which  havs 
cin'ribiited  to  th"  ;^rf-tat  lmbn;.-jnce. 

I  thl'ik  it  Is  mo  t  ui'oortaiit  to  ke.-p  this 
perspective  in  aitproachint;  the  s  xhir^^i  under 
dirciisslon  in  theso  hearing.?,  for  if  we  do  not. 
u  seems  to  me  there  is  a  real  (lanyer  or  e.v- 
peciui^  too  iiiuch  Of  any  reloruis  we  migiil 
undertake.  If  we  atlriotite  too  nuirU  power 
aud  pcteutial  to  the  media  In  the  power 
strusi;lf  befv.-e"n  the  branchPi.  we  will  be 
falUn-  prfv  to  mi.stakin;;  the  nedia  for  the 
mes.'y*^-.  And.  If  we  f.^ii  prey  to  tiiit  mistake, 
the  inevitable  result  v.iU  be  s.  tendency  to 
shape  the  mes^ng?,  in  t:ils  ca.je  tbi  legi.slu- 
tive  'irotfss.  to  jit  ;he  m^'dia  1  would  .niggest 
that  ue  ;ery  carefully  con-ldtr  tlie  full  im- 
plicalions  this  nii.;iit  have  oa  tlie  rtsp.uiaibie 
fuIniUufcUl  of  our  iPt,i.s'.ative  lolc. 

Lest  I  be  luisuudtisiood.  at  this  point,  let 
me  exjjlain  th.it  I  hin  not  buildaig  a  case  for 
barriut;  tlie  elfttrouic  raedia  covoraj;e  from 
either  ornnutiee  hearlncs  on  floor  se.s.^lons. 
I  happen  to  favor  both  It  the  Legislative 
Reoi /anlz-ifiou  Act  to  i'JlO.  tlie  House  for 
Ilia  lii..i  uine  recjgm^d  the  n^hl  oi  its  cjin- 
mllttes  to  permit  teleiisica  coverate;  aud 
the  Rent'te  has  aliowod  this  frr  some  20  yens 
r.ow.  m  thi-  Congrers,  the  House  passed  a 
new  "open  committee"  rule  v.-hlch  ln.sure'< 
greater  public  and  media  access  to  commit- 
tee deiiberatiotis.  I  thtnk  Ifs  healthy  for  our 
democracy  to  let  the  sunshine  in;  and  I  don  t 
t'unk  it  would  hurt  us  one  ba  to  let  Ih." 
kleig  h;;h  s  in.  I  can  undersl.iiifi  ih.e  concern 
of  some  that  tliis  would  only  encourage 
Kran.istandii'?.  btit  I  think  the  experience 
o:  nu nitrons  .state  legisJatiires  nnd  thut  ol 
uation.il  leg  I.- la  L II  re  .s  in  otlier  countries, 
demoa>tr.;res  that  ,  :-ie  noxeiiy  ;-oon  wears  ofl 
and  tiie  legUlator-,  nnd  the  people  iicnelit 
from  the  coverage.  I  tiimk  more  ccmmiltees 
of  Con;irp.s*  should  promo ;e  televised  hear- 
ings a-d  th.'t  the  Hou -e  and  teiiato  should 
pto^eed  to  established  a  ."■ystcm  to  televi.'^e 
imp-«rtant  noor  sesFlmis  on  an  experimental 
ba.«.;s.  with  all  due  regard  Ui  malntaininr! 
the  dignity  av.d  decorum  of  the  respective 
cliamber.s. 

Bui,  to  return  to  my  note  oi  caution,  wo 
mu.st  tie  ciiciul  to  dLsilnguish  tietween  per- 
mitting fjil  media  .iccess  to  the  legi-siative 
prcvcss  and  reforming  the  leplsiatlve  proc- 
es5  In  ord<»»-  to  g.«ln  acc~s  tr>  the  media. 

Journ.-illat  rvjusIasH  Cat*>r.  hi  hi,  boik. 
The  Fo'^rtli  nraruh  nf  Ccrcrvtiir„t  pub- 
lished vra.v  back  lu  1959.  perhaps  best  ex- 
plains the  problems  and  danger'.  v>  hich  I 
<un  attempting  to  convey.  Cj'ir  uddresse.i 
himself  speciucalljr  to  the  celebrated  coii- 
yres^ioiiiil  investlga'ion.s  of  tlie  filties.  but  I 
thli'.k  his  ivords  are  Ju.st  as  timely  tcxi:.y.  In 
his  \vord?.  "Amid  the  publicity  drives  of 
Ooncress,  the  invpstij;ati^e  coiunut  .'oe  exei-ts 
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the  ni.)  t  powerful  thrust.  "  He  goes  on  to 
say  thai  its  net  etlcct  hiw  laeeu  to  divert  the 
publlij's  attention  from  the  underlying  iiu  m 
government  which  need  letWallve  attention 
Amtd  the  alm.le-s  n:nn<:;  of  ch.irge-,  the  que=* 
reditces  itself  to  a  coi. fussed  cha:e  aft»r  In- 
dlvtduiil  villains  rather  than  n  purpnsefui 
i'.ciuiiy  lo  get  ni  the  root  viiuii-s  and  ta  de- 
visp  lasting  solutions. " 

111  qu.ne  Cater  further:  "'iiie  proiifei?.- 
ticu  of  i>ublic4ty-in.ipired  j:u»itig.ii.^ns  ha^ 
ta!-eu  I'a  in  the  dirction  oi  whal  mijlit  be 
c tiled  the  m.i..5  n.e.iia  maadalt;.  DerlsloiiS 
t-nd  fi  be  tiken  not  In  an  ordfrlr,  pro- 
cedural way  hui  on  the  bri  .=;  of  what  i^  in- 
Ktant'y  explain<-blc  through  the  nu'.-s  mcdli 
■  to  tns  ;>ublic.  Tlie  trouble  Is  that  a  -reat 
maay  ompiex  issu.v,  of  our  tin-e  are  ni-, 
.•jiisccptiijie  to  thii  kind  oi  explauailcn.  io 
aiceiripl  to  da  t^  only  :Mi\<^  to  distract 
govtriiiuent  fr.ni  it-j  more-  l^>.;?i:rtaiit  tasks 
aud  to  burden  the  public  y.lth  choices  It  is 
•i.^t  equipped  to  i.vilte.  It  opens  the  v.'.iv  f.^r 
the  dcma  toguo  who  is  prepared  Ui  ovf  ■- 
.Miuplify  the  grave  ijsupi  of  our  time  a:.d 
to  rCiiru-d  publicity  as  an  end  raf.u-r  thi;n  a 
me.ins  In  the  drive  for  power." 

Mr.  Chairmaii.  my  wirning  i'  quite  simple. 
In  our  liustratliiu  over  imdequnte  and  in- 
accu-iiti-  covera.ta.  in  our  distress  over  l.^w 
pulJhc  itco^nitio  1  nnd  undfr.standlnp,  ir. 
our  que.-t  tor  a  i.-etter  ini.ige  through  lin- 
pr.jud  eaninuiui-.a-.iou  with  tiie  public,  let 
us  avoid  the  "media  maudiite"  trap  atid  its 
poteuM.il  for  dLsHgurin:;  nnd  deifying  the 
le-;u;in.i*c  and  rc-po'>siblp  !r>fMsiatlve  proc- 
ess. Let  us  rec.->c;ni/e  that  the  lepislative 
pracfcA,  in  our  democr.icy  is.  by  its  vcrv  na- 
ture. pl'j(ldiii„-  and  pitjcteroi:?,  and  not  nec- 
e.v,iu.ly  susceotible  to  ea.sy  e)i-)lii;iation  by 
the  cljctroulc  nicdia.  Mar.Uiall  McLunau 
might  describe  us  ai  a  lltiear  pr.>cos.s  or  ■hcl 
medtum".  not  pariicularlv  suited  for  thu 
"coil  me:ilum"  of  television. 

To  iiiu='ratj  this,  think  for  a  moment,  if 
you  I'ill.  about  what  segmeiits  of  televised 
'.letuiiigs  the  networks  choose  to  air  on  their 
nightly  newscasts.  I  thli4:  >ou  will  a^rej 
that  more  often  than  not  the-^o  co  islst  of 
either  short,  senationnl  statements  or 
iicni.d  ex  haniTes.  This  is  good  t<!levislon. 
Hut  doc-.  1;  really  convey  to  the  public  what 
ine  le;,i..Iativo  process  or  the  constitutional 
ii..lt>  of  Congress  Is  all  about,?  I  make  those 
o'ji^rvaiion.s  to  underscore  what  I  consider 
the  very  limited  potenti.ii  for  el.her  ex.-^laia- 
mg  the  legislative  proce-s  or  redre<^.?!ii:;  tlie 
balance.  Just  as  it  was  my  contention  thtit 
the  media  have  played  a  very  limited  role  in 
tiipii.^  the  balance  ii\  favor  of  tlie  Exec:.- 
t.-  c  Ba-.rh. 

I  do  not  want  to  l;ave  this  committee 
on  tiiat  note  of  pessimism  and  despair.  I  am 
n  )t  of  the  opinion  that  the  Congress  cannot 
recapture  lUs  rightful  role  as  a  coequal 
branch.  Whils  permitting  greater  media 
access  to  the  Congress  can  reinforce  and 
lf;5iUmat;i'.e  this  restoration  of  congres- 
.sional  powei.s.  the  media  Is  not  the  message 
nor  th.-  .ms  '-(.-"r. 

When  Profes-or  Alexander  BIckcl  of  Ya'e 
test.fici  on  war  powers  some  year";  back,  he 
quotsd  Sen.  John  Sherman  of  Ohio  who 
said,  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  that  the 
way  to  resume  .specie  payments  was  ta 
resume.  Paraphrasing  Sherman.  Bic'.iel  said, 
Tlic  way  for  Congress  to  resume  control 
over  the  foreign  and  war  policy  of  the  Unfed 
States  Is  to  resttme.  The  way  to  redress  the 
balance   Is   to   redress   It — by   action." 

If  I  might  further  pinphra.se  Blckel.  the 
way  for  the  Congress  to  make  the  news  is 
lo  make  news  Ti\c  w  .y  to  redress  the  balance 
13  lo  redress  U — by  action. 

I  liiiiik  tliis  Congress  hus  doi^e  more  and 
IS  doing  more  than  any  previous  Congress 
in  wlu'h  I  liave  served  in  redressing  the 
balance  by  action  And  I  think  there  has  been 
a  corresponding  Increase  In  media  attention 
to  the  Congress  be  c.uce  of  this. 
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I  r.irther  tlilnk  it  wou'd  be  a  gr:ive  mis- 
take on  our  part  to  legislate  a  "media  man- 
date" because  we  are  frustrated,  Impatient 
and  "Haras.icd  "  by  the  polls.  I  see  no  need 
to  eiiUilate  the  massive  public  relations 
apparatl  of  rlic  Fxecuii-.e  Branch;  If  any- 
thui'^  we  should  be  tr'm!n:iig  s..me  of  tiiat 
bureaucr.Ttic  iat  and  insuriari  Ihft  nepher 
b.-.'inch  becomes  .ictlvely  e:ii;ai;i:d  ii'  the 
■  iirvi  niaiip.gement"  biisiiie.-.-. 

While  the  propos.ds  contained  lu  your 
>:itdy  for  n-ore  effecti\ely  communicating 
the  ii!stuutior..il  rile  of  Couf^rcsc.  nre  v.fij- 
ijrentioned.  I  do  not  thiiik  Congress  a.s  nil 
institution  ...Jioiild  be  engaged  In  news  dl=- 
.^cmiiiation  or  tlie  production  of  educational 
materials.  Such  jnopos.il.s  as  a  coiiirpisional 
news  lervlcp,  fcdor.al  iiifonnati.ni  network. 
end  congressional  it.fi  -'nation  aud  film  <jerv- 
l.'f.s  snia^k  a  little  loo  niuch  of  news  manage- 
ment and  governiue.i!  propaga'ida  for  my 
romfort.  I  think  new.;  disseniiimtion  i.s  best 
lef^  to  the  nev.-.s  media  and  tiic  production 
of  iustruciiona!  materials  is  best  left  to 
educators.  Tlie  best  news  .'^ervice  the  Coti- 
press  can  perform  is  t.)  make  news  by  nev.-s- 
worihy  actions,  not  to  manufacture  news  by 
.«;ick  devices.  The  best  educational  service 
the  Congress  can  perform  is  to  demonstrate 
that  our  con.stit'ational  system  cat!  function 
in  tlie  real  wrvrld,  net  to  fabvicnto  instru''- 
tional  niati  rial,-,  on  h<iv  it  is  .s'lpposed  to 
r.ork. 

Finally.  I  would  hkc  to  s,.;,  a  few  woids 
about  the  "loyal  opposition"  in  the  Congress 
and  its  access  to  the  mas.s  media.  I  l-.cve  de- 
tected in  recent  months  a  new  williiigticss  on 
the  part  of  the  electronic  media  to  afford 
the  "loyal  opposition"  in  Congress  greater 
access  to  the  radio  and  TV  uftworks  for  re- 
sponding to  presidential  appearances  i 
think  this  is  a  most  salutary  development, 
r.nd  I  hope  It  will  be  continued  and  grow.  I 
can  on'.y  add  that  1  am  cony  the  "loyal  op- 
p0!-itioii"  under  previous  administrations  was 
not  afror>lcd  similar  opportunities.  I  would 
caution,  however,  that  Congress  v.ill  con- 
tuuie  to  be  viewed  by  the  public  a?  an  ob- 
struct ionls'.:  and  negative  force  vis-a-vls  the 
1-resident  so  long  as  these  opporttiiiltleB  are 
tiocd  only  to  react  and  criticize  a  president.  It 
.'eems  to  me  that  whoever  Is  in  the  opposl- 
lion  has  a  special  responsibility  to  develop 
cciistructive  alternatives  to  pre.sldentlal  Ini- 
thxtlves  if  Congress  is  ever  again  to  assume 
a  positive  and  leading  legislative  role  under 
our  system.  This  Is  especially  tiue  vhen  the 
Congress  and  White  House  are  controlled  by 
different  political  parties,  but  I  think  this 
opposition  role  can  be  just  as  Important 
when  the  two  branches  are  controlled  bv  the 


same  parties.  If  Congress  as  aii  Instlit.'.ion 
Is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  then 
It  follows  that  a  constructive  and  visible 
mhiorlty  opposition  party  Is  a  vital  link  in 
a  strong  Institutional  role  for  the  Conirreg-. 

I  would  hope  that  arrangements  be'Aveen 
the  "loyal  opposition"  and  the  media  can  be 
negotiated  on  a  voluntary  basis  so  th.-.'  it 
docs  not  become  necessary  to  enter  the  sticky 
thicket  of  attempting  to  mandate  luedir.  ac- 
cess for  the  congressional  oppositi<-,;.  or  lor 
the  Congress  as  an  Institution. 

Walter  LIppmann  once  wrote  'i.a;.  "^^!th- 
iiig  affects  more  the  ba^an.'e  tf  power  be- 
tv.'ecn  Congress  and  the  President  than 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  the  pii..cipal 
.■•ourco  of  news  nnd  explanation  and  opinion.  " 
Pome  would  ititerpret  this  to  mean  ihar.  he 
who  rules  the  tube  rales  the  roo-.t.  I  have 
attempted  In  my  testimony  today  to  I. '.id  a 
dlf'erent  interpretation:  he  who  irn'KCt-  i.e.'  s 
nial.i-i  the  r.ews.  L^'t  us  retii'r.e. 


UkKll  A.'\RON  TO  BE   HOAOr.ED   I.N 
CLEVELAND 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  SaUi:  - 
day  April  19,  1975.  the  Cleveland  Indians 
Baseball  Club  and  the  Prince  I-Iall  Mas- 
ons of  Cleveland  will  pre.setit  a  .'pooial 
tribute  to  the  unchallenged  "King  of  the 
Home  Run,"  Hank  Aaron.  My  colleagues 
will  appreciate  the  choice  of  tliis  legen- 
dary sports  figure  as  Cieveland't  gacsi 
of  honor  on  that  occasion.  Just  last  .sum- 
mer many  of  you  were  present  in  this 
Chamber  when  Hank  Aaron  v.as  the 
guest  of  honor  of  the  Flag  Day  Commit- 
tee. Every  year  on  June  1-1  a  i^rominent 
American  whose  talents  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  American  way  of  lilo 
is  invited  to  speak  from  the  podium  of 
the  House  Chamber.  Henry  Aaron  was 
the  first  active  pro  athlete  to  win  that 
honor. 

Hank  Aaron  has  won  many  well- 
deseiTed  tributes  since  his  first  gume  in 
Eau  Claire  in  tlie  Nortliein  League  in 
1952.  Since  those  humble  beginniagb  he 


has  compiled  a  lifetime  total  of  724  h.ntr.c 
runs,  and,  in  addition  to  breeking  Babe 
Rutli's  3 9 -year-old  home  run  record 
Aaron  lia;-  19  other  major  league  r:;<  rk; 
to  his  c'edit.  Hank  Aar.on  i~.  or.c  c,f  the 
century '.s  tir.-^ate-.t  aiiiklc.s,  and  an  in- 
.'-::jiratiori  to  Ub  all. 

My  colltague.s  r  re  familiar  wi;h  Ilink 
Aaron's  extraoidinaiy  .--kins  f'lid  ac- 
coirplis)nriC!~;t.s  on  the  baseball  diainonti. 
b'dt  lei  me  also  point  out  that  in  additlor! 
'lO  being  t)ic  Xitiion's  No.  1  a'tiilete.  Haiik 
Aai'on  his  a^.'io  .-el  an  cxiimpie  as  a  cai'- 
UH'  i'i"iln;;  hi'.aip.;!  bei!ig:.  Part  of  th'' 
p  ocecds  ti'im  Cleveland's  Comnn;ni'-.'.' 
Tiibti'.e  to  r-M.k  A.-.ron  wi'l  go  to  the 
Hank  Aai'on  £choIar.>hip  Fund,  which  h:- 
clude^  a  colli  go  .scholarship  and  anotht! 
whicli  helps  keep  liigh  school  students  ir. 
ilio  cla'^oioom.  His  work  for  retarded 
c'iildi'cn  i;:'  v.'ell  kr.own. 

In  1972  he  .sponsored  the  H..,'ik  .\atc;i 
Bovvluig  Touniament  wliich  rai?ed  ovc 
£25.000  for  .sickle  cell  anemia  rescarcl:. 
Hank  A.n'on  h  i.s  .served  as  iho  nalioiial 
.sports  chaii'inar.  for  ll'ie  Ea.ster  Seal 
F'tind,  ar.d  is  tlie  president  cf  I>o 
Great'^r  Lo\c.  an  or.fjani;.ation  \\]iicii 
ht'Ips  the  children  of  American^  missii": 
in  action  in  Southeast  A.sia.  His  humani- 
tarian e:Ton.s  show  tha '„  here  Ls  not  oni.v 
if  great  competitor  ar.d  sportsman  in  tii«' 
.'nnericim  tradition  but  one  v^ho  has  kept 
loving  his  fellow  man  despite  all  the  hairi 
o!.'£tacIe::  on  the  road  to  success. 

Mr.  Sijeaktr,  as  you  know  the  Cle.t.- 
laiid  Indians  are  pri\ile^ed  to  have  Frank 
Hobinson  as  tluir  new  playei'-nianager. 
ai^d  the  fii.st  black  manager  in  major 
league  ba'eball.  Cleveland  has  alway.' 
been  a  great  .sports  tov.-n,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say.  a  town  v.here  many  of  the  sreai 
sijcrts  heroes  have  been  blacks.  But  riglii 
be.'dde  Jimmy  Brown.  Harrison  Dillaru. 
Lany  Doby.  Jesse  Owen,  and  otho; 
native  son  greats,  Clevelanders  have  ti 
special  place  in  their  hearts  for  Hank 
Aaron.  The  Special  Comm.unity  Tribute 
to  Harik  Aaron  will  be  one  way  the  people 
Oi  our  town  can  express  their  admira- 
tion for  this  fine  gentleman,  and  we  hope 
to  have  many  more  occasions  to  welcome 
him  to  CLveland. 


SENATE—ri/es(/a2^,  April  15,  1975 


ITie  Senate  m-jt  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Richard  Stoke,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Fluridc. 


PRAYER 

The  Cliaplain.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elsnn,  D.D.,  offered  the  follov.ing 
prayer: 

Etenial  Father,  in  these  hallowed  mo- 
ments dedicated  to  acknowledging  Thy 
."sovereignty,  preserve  us  from  mere  pos- 
tures of  piety,  from  superficial  symbols  of 
reverence,  from  praying  with  cm-  lips 
only  and  not  from  our  hearts  and  mincl^. 
As  at  creation  Thou  didst  make  man  a 
In'ing  soul,  destined  for  prayer,  make  us 
vividly  awi^.re  of  Thy  presence.  Thy 
power,  and  Tliy  grace.  Make  our  hearts 
iiomes  of  love  and  purity  and  honesty, 
that  we  may  be  acceptable  .senar.ts  cf 


the  Nation  and  worthy  instruments  for 
fashioning  a  world  more  nearly  akin  to 
Thy  kingdom.  In  times  of  tension  and 
stre.ss  keep  us  calm  in  temper,  clear  in 
mind,  wai-m  in  heart,  and  sound  in  judg- 
ment. In  dark  days  as  in  bright  times 
help  us  to  say,  "The  Loi'd  is  my  light  and 
my  salvation:  the  Lord  is  the  strength 
of  my  life,  of  whom  .shall  I  b-^  afraid." 
Amen. 


V  S    ol  NAT--:. 

PRnrcr.NT  pin  Ti^MroRr 
iro.-/ii!l5ffor.   DC.  April  1'.  7'Vr.i 
To  t!ic  .Si'tfl.'c; 

Bcinj  lemporariiy  ab.sc-nt  from  the  Sen- 
ate or  ofi'.cial  duties.  X  appoint  Hon.  R-'^HAtp 
Stone,  a  Scr.ator  from  t!u  State  of  Florida, 
to  perform  t!:e  uu'ies  of  the  Chnir  during 
r/.y  ai  -cncf. 

J '.  ■  rr s  O.  Ea stt.a nd . 
President  pro  tcinpo'c. 

Mr.  STONE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  Pre«iden-i  pro  t^.mpore. 


APPOLNTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.iil  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Pi'esident  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  cle;-h  read  th:  follow- 
ing letter: 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  reading  cf 
the  Joumal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  14,  1975.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
PC'IT.  Vv'i*iio'at  oi}jection.  it  is  .su  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DUiUNG 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  aik 
uiiani;nous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authon^ied  to  mtet  during  the 
>f;>:ion  of  the  Senate  todav. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTHFAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pie.Mdein.  I  a-U 
u'laniinous  con.^ent  to  huve  printt'd  in 
tho  Record  a  statement  I  made  before 
the  Senate  Democratic  conference  on 
vc^ts-rday;  article  12  of  the  Pari.s  .•Vccurds 
of  2  year.s  a^'o:  remark.-,  by  Senator  John 
L.  McCleli.an.  chairman  of  Committee 
on  Appropriations;  letters  from  the  Pres- 
ident addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.'ie.  and  various 
administration  proposals  which  are  in 
line  with  the  President's  suggestions  of 
Thursday  last,  when  he  delivered  his  state 
of  the  world  address  before  a  .joint  sc.^- 
Mon  of  Congre.ss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
'.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Pki-ord. 
-Ts  follow-.: 

.STArtiMfr..   ot   .-,.\i\...ii:  Mikk  .MAN--frF:o 

Tins  Conference  of  the  majoriry  Uah  beei\ 
.lied  pur.siirmt  to  the  Pre.-.i(ieiif.5  reieiit  ad- 
drp.^.-,  to  the  Joint  .Se.'---;loii  of  Cr.ngre.'-v.  The 
rre.sltieiil'.s  conimf:\fs,  hi.st  Thnrsrlay.  ms  the 
State  o(  the  World,  covered  i\w  Klobc.  Miirh 
of  v\hnt  he  said  de.tit  with  sli  iiitioti.s  wlUfh 
are  .stable  or  are  uuloldnie  In  «n  orderly 
:nminc'r.  Muih  ot  it.  tlierelore,  whs  noii- 
'•on trover.. tal  There  ur..!.  for  e.<ai!iple,  no  dU- 
reronceo  between  the  p;',rties  or  the  Br.i.'irhe.s 
f>n  the  objective  oi  uiternatlonil  ppicp  .\1! 
i-i  ii;i  v.-.uit  a  peac'fi.l  world,  ^it  Oi  ii,,  waiii 
lo  see  an  improvem^'-nl  m  tii»  r<ii:dit;oiis  of 
life  In  This  nation  and  elsewhere.  We  are  pre- 
p.i.red  to  move  together  with  other  peoples 
io  thar  end.  There  Is  no  place  to  hide  In 
Isolation,  there  i.s  no  other  wpy.  .■\II  of  ii.'^ 
'V.iut,  moreover,  an  li'ternr.tlonril  eniiron- 
nient  ia  wl-.lch.  Iiojjefn'.ly.  freedom  ni'd  h'l- 
.'nim  decency  will  have  a  rliaiut-  to  sur.r.e 
.i!id  grow. 

I  dsk  thi.s  Conference,  therefore,  to  accept 
in  -iCKxi  failli  the  generalities  of  onr  fon-ign 
policy  as  e\pres..ed  by  t!>.e  rresident  last 
l'hur;,day  and  by  many  Presidents  beiore 
him.  He  openks  th.em  for  all  of  us.  for  l)oth 
p.irties  and  lor  both  brancnes.  I  a.-.k  the 
nation.s  of  the  world  to  do  th.e  same  P:esl- 
detit  Ford  is  a  tTixid  man,  .i  decei-.t  man  Hts 
Intentions  are  of  the  best.  He  speaks 
the  nation's  ti.'ie.st  sentiment-;  when  he  talks 
OI  international  cooperation  In  th.e  searrli 
tor  progre.--s  and  peace.  Indeed,  he  owes  no 
Hpolojy  —  this  nation  owes  ao  ipolof;-  to  any 
o'her  on  that  score. 

When  that  h.us  been  said,  however,  we  are 
!).ick  to  where  we  started.  We  confront  the 
inescapable.  We  are  face  to  face  once  attain 
with  the  agony  of  Indochina  On  that  3lt\i- 
itioii  there  are  ditferences  7heie  are  deep 
dllTerenceii  within  this  £,'overnm»-nt.  dilTer- 
ences  which  cannot  be  glossed  o\er  with  the 
V  >rd3  of  Inspiration  or  aspiration.  They  are 
rot  .so  much  between  the  parties  a.s  they 
.1.-0  dilferences  between  the  bratuhes.  At 
loiitc  last,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  even 
•  iiese  are  being  overtaken  by  evenl.5  and 
I'.e  disappearing  Tlianks  to  the  Paris  agree- 
ments of  1973,  the  guns  are  silent  in  Laos 
•I'ld  what  transpires  Inside  that  small  nation 
:.  's  cea<>ed  to  stir  coutroversv  or  calls  to  war 
.1  •his  nation.  Voices  are  no  longer  raised 


;a  arl'ocacy  oi  ihe  reuurcxluction  of  tr.S.  niUi- 
lary  forces,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  Laos, 
'fhere  are  no  longer  signiiicant  ditferences 
on  that  score. 

What  transpired  over  thi.s  past  weekend, 
moreover,  has  brouglu  us  to  much  the  saino 
point  in  regard  to  Cambodia.  Tliere,  thanks 
to  the  past  insistence  of  tlie  Conpre.-.s  that 
onr  invoUemeiU  be  terniinuted,  there  have 
been  no  Americins  directly  engaged  in  tlie 
war  lor  jseveral  years  And  tiianks  to  the  re- 
nisal  01  this  Cons;re  ..s  lo  vole  one  cent  more 
c>f  so-called  emeri<enry  military  aid  In  th.e 
past  lew  weeks,  we  lia\e  brought  t'<  an  end  al 
l!'-:t.  what  was  Iroin  the  outset  an  aiml/ss  and 
costly  iiivc>lveinenl.  In  so  doaiL:;.  T  hope  thii' 
there  will  now  come  to  tlie  Cambodian  peo- 
ple. v>it!i  a  mininuini  of  fiirtlur  blooclsiuil 
ai.d  witii  the  rei  urn  of  Hie  leilninate  lie.id  ol 
thai  state.  Prince  Sihanouk,  a  restoriiii^'i;  of 
orderly  government  and  nincr  peace.  In  retro- 
s^)ec^.  the  engMlfment  of  what  was  oiico  the 
most  piracpful  and  nnliiea  people  in  Indo- 
china, ol  uhis  small  but  culturally  di-.tliut 
and  independent  n.aion,  in  the  spreading 
flames  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  was  one  of  tlie 
most  deplorable  episodes  of  the  great  tragedy 
01   Indochina. 

It  IS  a  relief  lo  kt'ow  that  the  removal  of 
tl.e  per.'^onnel  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
PhiKiin  Penh  over  the  weekend  took  place 
without  untoward  mcident.  I  hope  that 
th^*  event  will  be  seen  not  as  an  ending  but 
as  the  Hr.-t  step  in  a  new  beginning  of  what 
.sliould  have  been  from  the  on.set  and  can 
still  be  a  constructive  relit  ionship  in  pea-o 
between  the  people  of  Camljodia  and  ihe  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Slates. 

With  Laos  and  Cambodia  now  e..-;entlally 
out  of  the  arena  ot  dL^agreemenl  m  this 
nition's  foreign  policy,  tneie  remains  the 
uuestion  of  Vietnam,  It  la.  aa  It  has  alwavs 
been,  the  core  ot  the  i.'ssue  of  Indochina, 
Diirnu^  the  pa.st  few  weeks.  hnwe\er,  the 
structure  of  the  question  has  been  altcri  rt 
111  a  most  drastic  laslnoii.  It  has  reached  a 
point,  to  speak  candidly,  where  there  1;?  gra\e 
doubt  that  any'liint;  at  all  ol  our  past  policies 
IS  .salvageable.  We  have  aheady  wime.ssed  a 
mas.sive  miPtary  c(>llapse  In  South  Vietnam. 
.An  innnen-e  and  exhausting  effort  of  mnny 
years  luis  dis.ippeared  In  the  dust  and 
smoke  of  crnmbling  slrongpjint*..  In  tiie 
wreckase  l)il!K)ns  of  dollars  m  man-hours  and 
materials  have  di.sappeared,  not  to  speak  of 
the  lives  aid  suffering  of  tens  of  thousand-s  ol 
Americans  and  the  a-:;ony  o:  millions  of  Viet- 
namese civilians  and  soldiers  on  both  sides. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  no  profit  at  this  time 
iti  hashing  over  the  might-have-beens  ol  the 
pa,s(.  Nor  is  there  \alue  in  niv^er-nointirK'. 
That  IS  not  to  say.  however,  tliat  we  should 
not.  al  a  time  of  greater  detachment,  seek 
to  understind  i>nd  to  learn  from  this 
pheo  imeiion  and  our  part  in  it.  Let  me  say 
fr.r  now,  however,  that  at  this  late  date  to 
see  the  cyclonic  change  in  the  militaty  situa- 
tion ill  South  Vietnam  a.s  something  that 
could  have  been  withsttxid  If  only  Con- 
gres.s  had  put  up  a  few  hundred  million  dol- 
lars more  m  military  aid  dur'ng  the  pa.=  t 
few  week.-;,  is  a  distortion  so  immen.se  that 
it  borders  on — I  choo.se  the  word  carefully — 
It  borders  on  the  irrational. 

That  brings  me  to  the  Immediate  Issue 
which  confronts  the  members  of  this  Con- 
ference and  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  more  aid  for 
Vietnam,  In  his  address  last  Thur.sday,  the 
President  a.sked  for  .$722  million  m  military 
aid  and  an  "Initial  sum"  of  safiO  million  in 
economic  and  humanitarian  aid  for  Vietnam 
for  a  total  of  $972  million  In  addition.  Con- 
gress was  urged  to  act  on  this  request  by 
April  19,  that  Is,  bv  Friday  of  this  week. 
Finally,  a  clarification  was  al.so  souijht  of  the 
President's  authority  to  use  US.  force.  If 
necessary,  to  evacuate  US  per.sonnel  and 
certain  Vietnamese  from  South  Vietnam, 


T  lie  Leadership  expects  tlie  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  Inquire  into  tl\e  latter  question 
without  delay  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
and  the  President  may  be  provided  with 
guidance  as  lo  tlie  Congressional  intent.  I 
would  hope,  too.  that  the  appropriate  sulj- 
committees  of  the  Judicial y  would  look  into 
the  matter  ol  iminigration  policy  ;.  ;  it  naiv 
be  involved.  As  lor  the  leaderships  view 
it  would  seem  desirable  only  to  enter  certain 
caveats  in  regard  lo  this  point  at  this  time 
It  is  one  tlUng  to  use  US.  force,  brieflv, 
to  .safe[;n:nd  and  to  remove  .Americans  from 
a  dai',yerous  area  as  was  done  In  Phnom  Penh 
over  Ihe  weel;end.  It  v.otild  be  quite  another 
mailer  if  the  piest'ue  of  such  forces  in  a 
danger  /one  for  tar  removal  ot  non-.Ameri- 
cans  should  piodui  „•  new  US.  combat  casual- 
ties and  become  the  basis  for  a  relnvolve- 
ment  in  the  military  conflict  in  Vietnam 
in  any  wa;, .  shape  or  form  Let  me  say  as 
clearly  as  I  can  that  the  Majority  Leader, 
.speaking  personally,  regards  that  war  in  tlie 
..ea.^e  of  U.S.  military  involvement  as  over 
for  this  nation.  Contrress  Iras  spoken  in  no 
uncertain  terms  on  that  point.  Legally,  the 
war  cannot  and  must  not  be  resumed  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple speaking  through  the  Congress  and  the 
President  Jointly.  The  sooner  everyone  In  this 
government,  in  every  branch  and  service  rec- 
ognizes that  Constitutional  reality,  the  bet- 
ter for  all  coiKcrned,  To  find  any  pretext  to 
llie  contrary  :s  to  rni.se  once  again  the  specter 
of  Water"a'.e  ihe  specter  of  gross  illegal  be- 
havior on  tlie  part  of  officials  of  the  United 
States,  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
the   law    I  do  not   expect  any  such  pretext. 

As  frir  the  President's  request  for  emer- 
gency miliiary  aid.  the  Leadership  expe'-tt. 
that  it  will  receive  expeditions  considera- 
tion, .Any  President  Is  entitled  to  that  con- 
sideration when  he  presents  a  ma»»er  on  tlie 
basis  of  urgency.  In  good  conscience.  I  must 
say.  iiowever,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  .Sen- 
a'e  will  nnd  it  extremely  ditlicult  to  di.s[)ose 
of  thi.s  reque.st  for  aid  under  a  deadline 
of  April  19,  After  all,  what  is  sought  Is  about 
>l  billion  in  additional  funds  which  belong 
to  the  American  people.  Tliat  is  no  mean  sum 
to  take  out  of  their  livelihood,  especially'  al 
this  time.  One  must  consider,  too,  that  snb- 
siiintial  a.s  it  is.  the  request  amounts  to 
but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  what  has  been 
abandoned  and  lost  by  the  Vietname.se  forces 
III  the  last  lew  week.s  of  retreat.  In  my 
judgment,  therefore,  there  are  many  ques- 
tions to  be  asked,  lest  funds  be  provided 
with  which  to  rush  pell-mell  into  anothei 
cosily  exerci.se  in  futility. 

Speaking  a.^  one  .Seuat.ir.  I  mast  say  that 
my  votes  for  many  years  have  consistently 
reflected  a  belief  that  the  blanket  supply 
of  military  aid  In  Scnitheast  Asia  has  repre- 
sented the  wrong  policy  in  the  wrong  place, 
I  am  very  doubtful  that,  emergency  notwith- 
standing, the  pre.'^ent  request  for  militarv 
aid  represents  anything  other  than  a  con- 
tiraiance  of  that  policy.  Nevertheless,  the 
question  has  been  opened  anew  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  I  trust  that  It  will  be  examined 
anew  by  the  Senate. 

A.S  for  immediate  humanitarian  assi.--t- 
ance.  it  would  seem  to  me  that  once  the 
violence  Is  curbed,  this  nation  should  do 
what  it  can  to  ea.se  the  massive  snfferiiig 
which  has  been  visited  on  all  three  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  by  this  prolonged  and 
agonizing  struggle.  We  owe  that  much  to 
the  people  there — not  to  a  cho.sen  few  b'lt 
to  all  who  have  suffered — we  owe  It  to  them 
as  a  part  of  th.e  human  family  and  we  owe 
It  to  our.selves.  to  onr  own  nation.il  sensf 
of  decency. 

In  my  Judgment,  however,  we  can  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  what  can  etfectlvelv 
be  done  only  through  an  tnstrumentalitv 
or    group     of    Instrumentalities    which    are 
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apoIiUcal  in  structuro  and  .so  recognized 
throughout  the  world.  Several  such  Instru- 
nier.talltles  come  Immediately  to  mind  as, 
for  example,  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  Ihe  Salvation  Army, 

It  would  seem  to  me,  furthermore,  that  a 
prerequisite  ci  any  kind  of  aid-program, 
If  it  is  to  have  a  constru<.tlve  impact  in 
this  critic.l  Eituation,  \i,ouId  be  a  good  laitii 
iiTort  by  the  Saigon  goverr.mcr.t  to  open 
urgent  uctotiation^:  aeekin'.;  to  e;;tablisli  a 
trlp.Trtitc  .National  Council  of  National  Rc- 
conciliai!i>n  under  Article  12  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Accords  of  1973.  On  that  bfUii;-,,  per- 
haps, the  achievemen';  of  the  cease-llre  for 
which  the  President  is  seeking  lo  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  other  uf.tlors  may  be  at- 
tainable. Al  thLs  point,  there  is  no  room  for 
i'.damancy  on  the  part  of  any  llidividaal 
in  the  Saigon  governmcr.t.  It  would  be  well 
to  remember  that  whit  Is  at  stake  Is  not 
the  reassertion  of  Saigon's  control  over  the 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  which 
its  forces  have  abandoned.  What  ia  at  stake 
is  the  prevention  of  a  final  Ciotterdamme- 
rung  at  Saigon. 

We  are  coming  to  the  end  of  a  long,  long 
road  m  Indochina.  There  is  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel.  The  light  Is  that  of  our  final 
disengagement  from  Indochina.  It  la  the 
light  of  the  separation  of  this  nation  from 
a  devastatiitg  war  Ui  which  no  vital  interest 
of  this  nation  was  ever  at  stake — a  war  for 
which  we  have  paid  and  will  continue  to 
pay  into  the  next  century. 

As  we  move  towards  the  end  of  that  in- 
volvement, we  reopen  the  possibility  of  re- 
htorlug  a  national  unity  more  deeply  shat- 
tered than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War. 
If  that  possibility  Is  to  be  brought  to  frui- 
tion. In  tlie  end,  It  Is  the  President  and  tlie 
Congre.ss,  Jointly,  and  no  others,  who  must 
make  the  decisions  of  policy  to  guide  this 
government.  The  President  has  offered  to 
work  with  the  Congress  in  this  connection. 
Ke  has  the  reciprocal  assurances  of  the 
Democratic  Conference.  There  is  too  much  at 
stake  to  proceed  In  any  other  fashion.  Dif- 
ferences there  are  and  will  be  but  adher- 
ence to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
nation  shows  the  way  to  their  reconciliation. 
Ilie  Leadership  of  the  Senate  Majority  will 
rtrive  to  follow  that  course  In  the  dlfflcult 
".ceks  which  are  unfolding  before  the  nation. 

Article  12 

"to)  Immediately  after  the  cease-fire,  the 
t v.o  South  Vietnamese  parties  shall  hold  con- 
sultations In  a  spirit  of  national  reconcilia- 
tion and  concord,  mutual  respect  and  mu- 
tual non-ellminatlon  to  set  up  a  National 
Council  of  National  Reconciliation  and  Con- 
cord of  three  equal  segments. 

"The  council  shall  operate  on  the  princi- 
ple of  unanimity.  After  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  National  Reconciliation  and  Concord 
has  assvuned  its  functloiLS,  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  will  consult  about  the 
formation  of  councils  at  lower  levels. 

"The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  shall 
sign  an  agreement  on  the  Internal  matters 
of  South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible  and  do 
their  utmost  to  accomplish  this  within  90 
days  after  the  cease-fire  comes  into  effect, 
in  keeping  with  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple's aspirations  for  peace,  Independence  and 
democracy. 

"(b)  The  National  Council  of  National  Rec- 
onciliation and  Concord  shall  have  the  task 
of  promoting  the  two  South  Vietnamese 
pariico  implementation  of  this  agreement, 
uchicvemeut  of  national  reconciliation  and 
concord  and  en.surance  of  democratic  liber- 
ties. 

"The  National  Council  of  National  Recon- 
1  Illation  and  Concord  will  organize  the  free 
and  democratle  general  elections  provided  for 
In  Article  0  (b)  and  decide  the  procedures 
and  modalities  of  these  general  elections. 


"The  institulious  for  wLlch  the  [:c'.,":al 
elections  are  to  be  held  will  be  agreed  upon 
through  consultations  between  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties.  The  Nat'oin-l 
Council  of  National  Reconciliation  and  Con- 
cord win  also  decide  the  procedures  and 
modalities  of  such  local  elections  as  tiie  tv,  o 
South  Vietnamese  parties  agree  jpon. 


Thmarks  or  U  S.  Sfnator  John  1  ,  M'Clf.li-an 

The  Committee  is  meeting  today  in  re- 
sponse to  an  virgent  request  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  $722  nUlllou  for  'Einergency 
-.liliiary  Assistance"  and  for  "an  initial  sum 
of  ?250  million  for  econo.nlc  r.r.d  hxtm-'nl- 
t  irlan  aid'"  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  his  message  to  the  johit  .se  s:o  i  of 
Congress  last  Thursday,  the  President  said 
"because  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  I 
csk  tlie  Congress  to  complete  action  on  all 
of  these  measures  not  later  than  April  19." 

In  an  effort  to  accommodate  the  President 
and  to  give  the  Senate  an  opporumity  to 
expeditiously  work  its  will  on  his  reqtieat, 
I  have  scheduled  hearings  today  and  tomor- 
row to  receive  testimony  from  Administra- 
tion ollicials  In  support  of  these  proposals. 

Today's  witness  will  be  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Honorable  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Tcinor- 
row  we  expect  to  have  as  our  witness,  tlie 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Anr.y. 
Gen.  Fred  C.  Weyand. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  hlgli 
cost  we  have  already  paid  In  Vietnam  in  men, 
money  and  material.  I  am  sure  that  not 
only  each  Member  of  this  Committee,  but 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  will  want  to  know  what  we  can  ex- 
pect to  achieve  by  spending  still  more  money 
to  support  South  Vietnamese  military  forces. 

In  order  to  give  each  Memlser  an  oppor- 
ttuilty  to  question  the  Secretary  after  lie 
has  finished  his  prepared  statement,  I  will 
yield  10  minutes  to  each  Member,  in  turn 
by  seniority,  alternating  between  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Members  of  the 
Committee. 

Senator  'Voung,  do  yon  have  any  com- 
ments? 

Secretary  Kissinger,  we  are  pleased  to 
have  you  appear  before  the  Committee  ni 
this  time.  "Vou  may  proceed  in  your  own 
manner. 

Thk  WnrrE  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  12,  1975 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  S>  iwic, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Deak  Ms.  Pbksidekt:  As  you  and  other 
members  of  Congress  were  advised,  in  view 
of  circumstances  In  Cambodia,  the  United 
States  had  certain  contingency  plans  to  uti- 
lize IJnited  States  Armed  Forces  to  assure 
the  safe  evacuation  of  U.S.  Nationals  from 
that  country.  On  Friday,  11  April  1975,  the 
Khmer  Communists  forces  had  ruptured 
Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic  (GKR) 
defensive  lines  to  the  north,  northwest  and 
east  of  Phnom  Penh  and  were  within  mortar 
range  of  Pochentong  Airfield  and  tlie  out- 
skirts of  Phnom  Penh.  In  view  of  thts  de- 
teriorating military  situation,  and  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor there,  I  ordered  U.S.  military  forces  to 
proceed  with  the  planned  evacuation  out 
of  consideration  for  the  safety  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. 

In  accordance  with  my  desire  tliat  the 
Congress  be  fully  Informed  on  this  matter, 
and  taking  note  of  Section  4  of  the  War  Pow- 
ers Resolution  (Pi.  93-148),  I  wish  to  report 
to  you  that  the  first  elements  of  the  U.S. 
forces  entered  Cambodian  airspace  et  8:34 
P.M.  EDT  on  U  April.  Military  forces  in- 
cluded 3S0  ground  combat  troops  of  the  U.S. 
Marines,  36  hellcc^ters,  and  supporting  tac- 
tical   air   and   command    and    control    cle- 


nient.s.  The  Jir.riue^  were  deployed  from  htii- 
coptcis  to  assure  the  security  of  helicopter 
landing  /one  within  the  city  of  Phnom  Peni-, 
The  lirst  iielicopter  landed  at  approxiinatt-;; 
10.00  P.M.  EDT  11  April  1075,  and  the  las; 
e\acuces  and  ground  sccuri.y  force  MaruK-. 
depaited  iii2  Cai.ibod.an  landing  zone  Lt 
C'pprcxinia^'iy  12:20  A.M.  t.u  12  Apri:  l?7.'j 
Tlic  la't  Clemen*.!  of  the  force  to  leave  ;'■- 
cei'  e.l  hostile  recoillrss  rifle  fire.  There  was 
no  ririnu".  by  US.  forces  at  ary  time  dnriii' 
liie  operation.  No  U.S.  Armed  Fcrccs  person- 
nel were  kl'.Ied,  wu'undf  J  cr  niibSJag,  aim 
thoie  were  no  ca^uaitici  anions  the  Muey.- 
c.'.n  evacuee.:. 

.Aiiliough  these  f..,rie.s  v,  ere  t^iUipped  f  ' 
>L..ni>at  V, uhin  llie  mealing  of  Section  ■; 
(a)  (2j  of  Public  Lav;  93  148,  their  ml.s.s;cn 
v,a.s  to  ciTect  Uie  fcvai.u:itio:i  of  U.S.  Xatioii-.'.s. 
Present  liifcrma,.;'.>n  indica;cs  that  i,  tct..l 
of  82  U.S.  citizens  were  evacuated  and  that 
the  task  force  wa.s  also  able  to  accommodate 
35  third  country  Jiationals  and  159  C;.n:bo- 
dians  including  t  Hip'.oyec-)  of  the  U.S.  Gu\ - 
iriiin;.-!it. 

Tlie  op>n-atio;.  v. as  ordcitd  and  condncrec: 
pursuant  to  the  Pre.si.icnt'a  ConstitiUloiml 
eKecat've  power  and  authority  as  C"n.- 
inandei  -in-Cliicf  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

I  am  sure  you  -hare  with  me  my  pride  ii, 
tlie  .Armed  Forces  of  tlie  United  States  and 
my    thankfulness    that    the    operation    v.as 
eoiKiu;ted  witliont   incident. 
.Sincerely. 

GvRALD  E.  FoRn. 


I>\T   Ol    Lriij  ivS  FlloM  THt  pRESKlENT  T' •  THE 

."^i'LAKha  or  IHL  Houijj:  cr  Repkese.ni.mivi;, 
:::ri   rnr  Prj_.siDE.v r  or  the  Senate 

Ar-nir,  11.   1^75. 

Di..\'!  Mr.  SrI:.^KEn: 

Dr-a  Mit.  Prfsident: 

I  liertby  transmit  drait  legislation  to  carr.^ 

0  ;r  t!<e  rccommenUations  m.ide  in  my  April 
10,  1975  cddress  to  tlie  Congress  with  respeci 
to  Indocliina. 

The  enclo.sed   draft  bills   authorize   addi- 

1  iona!  military,  economic,  and  humanitarian 
assistance  for  South  Vietnam,  and  also  clar- 
ify the  availability  of  funds  for  the  use  of 
the  Arm.ed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
humanitarian  evacuation  in  Indochina 
.■:hould  this  become  necessary. 

I  urge   the   immediate  consideration   and 
fi.iictment  of  these  measures. 
Sincere;  ■. 

Gl-K.\LD  R,  F^.Ri), 

A  bill  'o  at!!hori?t'  additional  military  a,sslst- 
ance  for  Soulii  Vietnam,  and  for  o'.lier 
purposes 

Fc  il  enacted  by  ihe  Senate  and  tlie  House 
of  Rcprcstniativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
gra.^h  (1)  of  section  401(a)  and  subsection 
(b)  of  Public  La-w  89-367,  app.-oved 
March  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  37),  as  amended 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000.000 .000' 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thoreof  "4 1, 422.000.000  '. 


A  l)i!l  to  c'arify  restrictions  uu  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  the  u.se  of  United  State> 
.\rmed  Forces  In  Indochina,  and  for  other 
purposes 

De  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  noth- 
ing contained  in  section  839  of  Public  Law 
93-437,  section  741  of  Public  Law  93-23«. 
isection  30  of  Public  Law  93-189,  section  80o 
of  Public  Law  93-155,  section  13  of  Public 
Law  S3-126,  section  108  of  Public  Law  93-52, 
section  307  of  Public  Law  93-50,  or  any  other 
comparable  provision  of  law  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  availability  of  fund.s 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  aid.  a.Shlst,  and  carry  out 
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hiinianltariaii  evacuation,  ii  ortlered  bv  the 
President. 

A  bill  to  authorize  additional  economic  as- 
sistance for  South  Vietnam,  ind  for  other 
purpose.? 

Be  it  enacted  by  (/(<>  S^-natr  u>i<l  /'.,•  Ho-jjP 
f>!  Ri'tiresentatiie^  of  iff  Vn:ttd  States  of 
Ai'ieiua  in  Congre^.f  a\^<"ihlf(l  Tiiu'.  in  ad- 
Ulttoii  tu  iimouut:,  otheiv. i;e  aii'hori/ed  lor 
sucii  purpose.^,  there  U?  aiiihori.^ed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  nut  'o  exceed 
■iT.t.OOO.oao  t.o  firry  out  tiie  puipo  es  of  part 
V  of  ;iip  Fort'i^n  A.ssistanre  Act  of  !r't;i.  as 
:iiiioiKled.  tor  South  Vietnam  for  the  fi.'^cal 
.'.e.if  1J75.  Funds  made  available  for  eco- 
nomic and  humauitaiian  f-.si.staiice  for  In- 
d  J  bina  .<;riiill  be  avaUabic  after  the  date  of 
ena-tmtnt  of  thl.~  Act  for  ibllgation  without 
r'j^ard  to  the  Uii'itatloni;  contained  in  sec- 
tsoiis  36  and  ;J8  of  the  Foreit.n  A'N-ii.>tanc(?  Act 
of  ir*74-  Pn'olic  Law  9;i-5o9.  app'-o\prl  De- 
Cf-ni^icr  30.   1974   (88  Stat.  I79oi, 


SENATE  ACTION  ON  THi:  HRi;3I- 
DENT  S  REQUESTS  REGARDING 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA:  ORDER  FOR 
ADJOURNMENT  TO  IHUKSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pie.>;dent,  the 
di.stiiisui.=hod  Republic;! a  leader  and  I 
iiave  been  in  cuMfertiice  ;. esterda.v  aftCi- 
no>)n  and  toda.v:  and  \vc  have  reached 
uKreement  and  have  noticed  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member.s  of  the  fol- 
lowing comniittecs  that  we  v.onld  appre- 
ciate their  keeping  their  coinmittee.s  m 
.session  today  und  loniuriow— and.  u' 
need  be.  on  Prida.\ — to  comply  vvjih  the 
re>jiie.-.t,s  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  committees  are  the  Coninnttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  Senator  E.xstla.nd  as 
chairman,  having  to  do  with  the  le^-al 
aspects  of  the  refiipee  quesiion  rai.-^ed  by 
the  President;  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sei  vice.s,  under  Ser.ator  Stlnnis.  having 
io  do  with  the  increa.se  in  miUtary  ap- 
ijropriations  for  Vietnam  reciuested  by 
the  President;  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
:niutions,  under  Senator  McClell.\n, 
having  to  do  with  increased  reque.sts  and 
pending  requests  for  both  economic  and 
miUtary  assistance;  and  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  under  Senator 
Sparkman,  which  has  to  do  with  a  num- 
ber of  questions  relative  to  the  requests 
made  by  the  President. 

There  will  be  no  business  of  substance 
conducted  today. 

f'.f.DFR   FOK   AD.tOL'RNMENr    VNTIL   THt.T:SO.\Y 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  busine»s  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  v.ill  be  no 
business  of  any  kind  tomorrow;  and  if 
the.se  committees  are  still  involved  in  at- 
tending to  the  requests  of  the  President, 
there  likewise  will  be  no  business  of  sub- 
.^tance  on  Thursday,  either. 

The  Senate  should  be  prepared  for  a 
pus.-^ible — very  possible — Saturday  ses- 
■lon.  because,  as  the  Senate  is  aware,  the 
Pie.-.ident,  in  submitting  his  requests  to 
the  joint  session,  set  a  deadline  of 
April  19.  which  happens  to  fall  on 
Saturday.  In  an  endeavor  to  comply  with 
the  requests  of  the  President,   uhich  I 


think  is  only  proper,  the  Senate  should 
be  on  notice  that  there  may  well  be  a 
Saturday  session. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
tiie  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
nutted,  he  and  I  have  been  in  consultation 
on  this  matter.  It  involves  the  security  of 
American  ctizcns.  It  involves  our  foreign 
pohcy  in  a  major  aren. 

V.'e  are  agreed,  as  he  has  said,  on  tlic 
pro  forma  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  on 
the  committees  bciniJ:  notified  to  meet 
and  continue  in  session  in  order  lo  com- 
ply with  the  Prcsidenf.s  ie<iuests  for  ac- 
tion by  this  S.'.tuiduv.  Tlitreforc,  I  have 
according!iv  notified  tiv  ranking  ininoriiy 
members  of  each  committee:  Senntor 
Hrt:ska  of  the  Comirattep  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Senator  Ca.se  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Senator  Tiiurmomi 
of  the  Commiitee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
Senator  Your.'t.  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
projjviations. 

In  addition,  a  great  deal  of  other  work 
iv.cos.i-prily  v.ill  be  .noing  on  at  the  same 
time,  including  the  continuing  and  ar- 
duous recDiaU  of  the  billots  m  the  New 
If.imp.-.i;nc  coi'te-t  by  the  Commiiice 
en  Rules  and  Administraticn. 

Ine  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  been  in  se'ision  all  morning  and  re- 
sumes this  afternoon,  for  the  purpote  of 
ronsidcrint,'  the  President's  requests  for 
economic  and  military  assistance,  much 
of  ii  nou-  tied  to  the  importance  of  tire 
protection  of  the  ^ecurity  and  the  live; 
of  American  citizens  and  their  depend- 
ents and  of  the  Vietnamese  whose  activi- 
ties h:ive  been  ititimately  as.sociated  with 
the  American  presence  in  Southea.st  Asia. 

This  present.s  a  very  difficult  problem. 
As  the  Washington  Post  said  last  Friday 
in  its  lead  editorial,  entitled  The 
Evaluation  From  Vietnam": 

Tiiere  will  be  time,  (ill  too  milcli  lime,  to 
continue  ti  c  debale  rAcr  the  is.<;ncs  of  Viet- 
ram.  But  the  Conerc^^  must  realize  that  a 
calnriiity  is  iinpending  ni,d  that,  rej;ardle.--^ 
of  i's  ovn  proclivities  in  the  matter,  it  is 
necfssarily  a  partner  with  ihe  Pre.«ident  in 
the  p!f';'riou-  rnduii^  of  a  tr.^t:;ic  enterprise. 

The  Wa.shington  Post  invites  each  of  us 
in  Congress  to  look  into  our  conscience 
as  we  consider  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam.  In 
the  interest  of  the  50,000  Americans  who 
have  been  killed  in  this  dreadful  war,  in 
the  interest  of  the  6.000  Americans  who 
remain  in  Vietnam  in  danger  of  their 
lives,  in  the  interest  of  the  countless 
thousands  who  have  served  their  couiitry 
in  battle  in  Vietnam.  I  ur^e  my  colleagues 
to  read  tliis  fine  editorial.  "The  Evacua- 
tion From  Vietnam." 

The  President  is  praised  for  having 
met  his  responsibility,  and  Congress  Is 
urged  to  meet  its  responsibility,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
urged  tiie  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Senator  Case,  to  request  of  the  President 
an  immediate,  urgent  meeting  with  the 
entire  membership  of   that   committee. 


Tlie  President  courteously  agreed,  re- 
arranging his  schedule  to  do  so.  This  was 
a  precedent-shattering  occasion.  There 
has  been  no  such  meeting  since  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  met 
with  President  Woodrow  Wilson  come 
56  or  57  years  ago.  having  to  do.  I  be- 
lieve, v.ith  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  President  met  with  us  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation.  He  mentioned  that  we 
must  walk  on  both  sides  of  the  .street  in 
this  difficult  matter  and  iliat  if  lie  is  to 
art  as  v.c  suggested  he  act.  we.  in  turn, 
v  ,ist  civc  him  such  flexibility  .so  as  not  to 
endanger  the  necessatw  parameters  of 
his  ivsnot^sii  iiity  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  while 
Con.t^ress  will  want  1 3  prescribe  and  raise 
certain  lestriciions  on  any  variation  in 
tlic  War  Powers  Act  or  other  legislation, 
rieverthelc.ss,  he  will  need  to  be  given, 
within  that  framework,  such  flexibility 
as  he  needs  to  protect  our  people  in  that 
p:irt  of  the  world,  and  Congress  should 
act  in  th.'t  spirit  and  should  act 
piomi.'tly  I  hope  and  believe  they  will 
Exhibit  1 
The  Evai'u.ation  From  VirrwAM 

The  .situation  of  the  C.OOO  AintriL-an  citi- 
■^ens  in  .South  Vietnam  has  become  e.xtrenip- 
iv  diilicate.  nliiiost  too  much  so  to  t.ilk  aboir 
out  loud.  Any  uifort  to  withdraw  the  .Ameri- 
cans would  be  seen  ps  the  final  Amerinui 
ah  uidoni.ient  of  the  Sai^-on  government  atul 
mn'h'  provoke  ho.stile  action  eillier  by  gov- 
tr:'.iuuiU  eleaients  or  by  tmcontrolled  sol- 
diers or  ciii,(:ens  An  attempt  to  protect  them 
or  to  escort  them  out  with  American  trf)ops 
coi'Id  .ill  too  easily  lead  to  r.rmed  confronta- 
tion, either  with  North  Vietnamese  or  with 
South  Vietnamese.  Yet  to  leave  tlie  .'Vmeri- 
c.ins  tliere  could  expose  them  to  hostile  fire, 
to  c..]jttire,  to  mob  action  or  to  all  tliree 
Iti  short,  these  .'\mertcan  citizens  are  alreadv 
hasta^es  to  the  will  and  whim  of  several  dif- 
ferent categories  of  Vietnamese  and  so  art- 
tens  of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
them.ielves  who  have  been  closely  associated 
ill  one  way  or  another  with  either  American 
!,'o\erninenl  activities,  news  orgoni7atlons  or 
bu^ine-ses,  and  who  would  be  in  particular 
d,i.ni.'pr,  having  beeti  compromised  in  this 
fHshion.  in  the  event  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese takeover  of  the  South, 

In  his  address  to  Congre.ss  last  night,  the 
President  showed  a  full  and  careful  under- 
.standing  of  this  dilemma.  Indeed,  it  Is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  his  request  for  a 
substantial  increa.'^e  In  military  aid,  to  $722 
million  was  framed  with  the  plight  of  the 
6.000  .'Vmericans,  and  the  much  greater  num- 
ber of  endangered  Vietnamese,  very  much  In 
mind.  To  have  asked  for  anything  much  less 
might  have  been  read  a.s  a  clear  signal  of  his 
Intent  to  abandon  Salgoti.  Such  a  reading 
could  have  a  material  effect  on  the  prospects 
and  mech:\nics  of  withdrawal.  It  Is  true,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  President  gave  the  Con- 
gress precious  little  time,  barely  a  week,  to 
weigh  an  aid  reqtiest  that  It  is  obviously 
reluriaitt  to  accept.  In  its  response  to  the 
President,  however,  the  Congress  must  take 
Into  account  that  the  specific  problem  with 
which  he  is  trying  to  deal  may  be  even 
closer  to  crisis  than  he  was  prepared  to 
acknowledj^e  publicly.  In  saying  this,  we 
reali7e  that  Mr.  Ford  made  other  substan- 
tial comments  on  Indochina,  and  on  other 
foreiiin  policy  issues,  but  we  set  those  aside 
for  later  comment  ourselves. 

At  the  moment,  it  Is  unclear  whether  the 
US.  government  is  thinking  more  in  terms 
of  a  genuine  effort  to  salvage  what  Is  left 
in  South  Vietnam  or  of  the  tactics  and  me- 
chanics of  withdrawal,  Tlie  two  are  inti- 
mately related,  to  be  sure,  but  the  moment 
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may  ju.st  about  have  arrived  when  the  United 
States  will  have  to  focus  entirely  on  the  lat- 
ter purpose.  The  bitter  irony  is  that  the 
more  the  United  States  centers  it  policy  on 
the  safety  of  its  own  citizens,  the  less  oppor- 
i unity  It  may  have  to  gain  the  necessary  co- 
operation of  Saigon  in  carrying  out  that  pol- 
i,y.  The  answer,  if  there  is  one.  may  lie  in 
ijumbiaing  any  effort  to  caie  for  endangered 
.Americans  with  a  parallel  and  simultaneous 
Ftfort  to  care  for  endangered  Vietnamese.  Mr. 
Ford,  it  seems  to  us,  understands  this 
precisely. 

The  actual  mechanics  of  a  withdrawal  are 
almost  infinitely  complex,  when  one  consid- 
erii  what  might  be  involved  in  collecting  the 
metnbera  of  the  scattered  American  commu- 
nity, protecting  them  (and  possibly  their 
military  protectors),  and  i-emoving  them  all 
to  safety.  The  weight  of  tactical  authority 
must  neces.sarily  rest,  furthermore,  with  an 
American  embassy — and  in  particular  an 
American  ambassador — deeply  concerned 
with  carrying  out  the  longtime  primary  mis- 
sion of  supporting  the  government  of  South. 
Vietnam.  An  additional  complication  is  that 
the  President  must  conduct  and  oversee  a 
■withdrawal  operation  with  a  careful  eye  to 
the  certain  negative  reaction  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  public  against  any  use  of  American 
forces  that  might  lead  from  the  rescue  of 
American  citizens  to  an  American  military 
reinvolvemeut,  accidental  or  otherwise,  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  This  is  why  we  think  President 
Ford  was  wise  to  ask  the  Congress  to  clarify 
immediately  the  law  to  allow  U.S.  forces  to 
assist  the  evacuation  of  American.s  and  "those 
Vietnamese  to  whom  we  have  a  .special  obli- 
gation and  whose  lives  may  be  endangered, 
shoxtld  the  worst  come  to  puss, '  Surely  the 
Congress  will  do  its  part. 

Mr.  Ford  took  one  other  new  step  iat>t  night. 
He  called  upon  Hanoi  to  halt  miUtary  opera- 
tions and  re,spect  the  Paris  agreement  and  he 
reported  that  he  had  asked  the  11  other  sig- 
natories to  that  agreement,  including  Mos- 
cow and  Peking,  to  use  their  influence  to  that 
end.  This  diplomatic  initiative,  needle.ss  to 
say.  raises  the  question  of  what  Hanoi  and 
its  allies  would  regard  as  a  suitable  quid  pro 
quo.  The  President  did  not  hint  what  liis  own 
thoughts  are  on  that  matter.  But  it  is  Im- 
possible to  imagine  that  Hanoi  would  con- 
template any  kind  of  deal  tliat  allowed  the 
government  of  President  Thieu  to  stay  in 
power.  That  Mr.  Ford  would  make  sucli  an 
appeal  to  Hanoi  is  at  once  the  measure  of 
the  desperateness  of  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  and  of  his  own  courage  and  resolu- 
tion in  trying  to  meet  it. 

His  appeal  to  Hanoi  and  his  eanphasis  on 
the  real  and  growing  tlireat  to  American  citi- 
zens reinforces  our  own  conviction  that  the 
Congress  must  respond  to  him  with  the 
greatest  responsibility  and  care.  Reports  from 
Saigon  suggest  that  events  there,  on  the  sur- 
face and  under  the  surface,  are  moving  in  a 
mercurial  and  ominous  way.  It  it  conceiv- 
able that  the  problem  of  evacuation  could 
be  upon  us  even  before  the  President's  April 
19  deadline  is  reached,  Tliere  will  be  time, 
all  too  much  time,  to  continue  the  debate 
over  the  issues  of  Vietnam.  But  the  Congress 
must  realize  that  a  calamity  is  impending 
and  that,  regardless  of  its  own  proclivities 
in  the  matter,  it  is  necessarily  a  partner  with 
the  President  in  the  precarious  ending  of  a 
tragic  enterprise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  who  advanced  the  idea  to  the 
joint  leadership  as  to  the  procedure  we 
are  following  at  the  present  time  and 
which  I  think  speaks  well  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  In  facing  up  to 
its  obligations,  direct  and  indirect,  in 
adopting  the  procedure  which  has  been 
agreed  to  by  all  concerned. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  STONE  ON  THURS- 
DAY, APRIL  17 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  joint 
leaders  have  been  recognized  on  Thurs- 
day next,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Stone),  now  presidin.g,  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
at  that  time. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  recognized  briefly,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  request  as  long  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  will  talk 
about  something  other  tlian  tlie  climate 
of  Florida  during  his  address. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  fMr.  Hatfield i  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


APRIL   15— TAX  DAY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  deadline  for  filing 
tax  x-eturns  today  falls  on  the  same  week 
of  our  observance  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord.  ITiese  battles  were  significaiii 
in  the  outbreak  of  open  hostilities  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Not  the  least  of  the  issues 
touching  oCf  the  revolt  was  the  manner 
and  substance  of  levying  taxes  against 
the  colonists.  As  millions  of  Americans 
unhappily  file  their  income  tax  returns 
today,  there  is  once  again  a  spirit  of 
tax  revolt  apparent  in  the  country. 

Is  it  any  wonder  this  spirit  is  grow- 
ing across  the  country?  I  submit  that 
people  today  are  almost  as  upset  about 
tax  inequities  as  they  were  when  the 
spirit  of  revolution  moved  them  200  years 
ago.  Then,  the  enemy  was  the  King;  to- 
day the  Villain  is  the  IRS  and  the  Con- 
gress. A  tax  code  that  began  years  ago  in 
a  rather  simple  fashion  now  covers 
shelves  and  shelves  of  statutes,  regula- 
tions, rules  and  forms.  Of  course,  the  IRS 
code  does  not  cover  the  shelves  of  the 
average  taxpayer — ^he  or  she  cannot  un- 
derstand it,  or  even  afford  it. 

This  monstrous  tax  code  touches  the 
lives  of  virtually  every  American.  Tax 
laws  probably  are  the  only  contact  some 
people  have  directly  with  their  govern- 
ment. What  do  taxpayers  see?  In  many 
cases,  they  see  what  some  people  call  in- 
centives and  others  call  loopholes,  all 
helping  someone  else. 

Few  would  question  the  right  of  tlie 
Federal  Government  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes,  and  few  would  deny  that  the  in- 
come tax  is  one  of  the  most  equitable 
tools  for  collecting  taxes.  Tlie  protest 
today  is  against  the  profound  complexity 
and  inequity  in  our  present  income  tax 
laws.  The  tax  code  has  almost  surpassed 
anyone's  capacity  to  understand  it,  even 
with  the  advice  and  help  of  top -rate 
legtd  and  accounting  firms.  The  ordi- 
nary taxpayer,  without  such  help,  must 
struggle  throutrh  the  complex  instruc- 


tions and  forms,  or  settle  for  the  stand- 
aid  deciuction. 

Even  move  disturbing  than  the  com- 
plexity of  the  tax  laws  is  the  inequitN 
created  by  the  deductions  and  loopholes 
It  is  obvious  to  the  average  taxpayer 
that  tJiese  tax  breaks  primarily  bench t 
the  v.ealihy.  It  lias  been  gratifying  lo 
note  the  response  from  across  the  couii- 
tiy  to  my  simpiiform  tax  bill,  S.  802  iu- 
iroduccd  on  February  24.  Some  peo|)lt 
have  written  .saying  tliey  support  the  bill 
even  though  they  might  pay  slightly 
higher  taxes  as  a  result.  They  feel  the 
simplicity  and  equity  are  worth  it.  While 
some  iournalists  have  not  been  inclined 
to  take  the  bill  seriously,  indi  vidua! 
taxpayers  see  no  reason  the  idea  shouk: 
not  be  considered  by  Congress.  If  there 
is  a  reason  for  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  here 
in  Washington  for  the  bill,  perhaps  it 
wi's  identified  all  too  accurately  by  the 
editor  of  the  Bend.  Oreg.,  Bulletin,  when 
lie  wrote  last  month: 

Ihe  Hatfield  plan  is  loo  simple.  It  looks 
line  for  ino-st  individual  taxpayers.  But  the 
individual  taxpayers  are  not  the  ones  who  pa\ 
tiie  lawyers  and  lobbyists  to  walk  the  Ha!!- 
of  Congress  when  tax  legislation  is  bein;' 
written.  The  tax  laws  are  full  of  special  giii.- 
micks— often  erroneously  called  loopholes -- 
and  liiose  entitled  to  such  gimmicks  protect 
them  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  motlier  bc:.r 
protcctiiig  her  cubs. 

The  inequity  of  present  law  is  ^e'Ui  ui 
recent  calculations  by  the  tax  reform  re- 
search group  revealing  that  wealthy  ta.\- 
payers  save  an  average  of  $481  from 
mortgage  interest  deductions,  while 
middle-income  families  save  only  S46 
from  the  same  deductions.  Similarly, 
capital  gains  exemptions  save  the  aver- 
age family  less  than  $20,  while  a  wealthy 
taxpayer  in  an  upper  bracket  could  sa\e 
an  average  of  more  than  $39,000  from 
the  same  laws.  Similar  disparities  can 
be  found  in  the  effect  of  other  deduc- 
tions. As  desirable  as  the  activities  may 
be  which  are  subsidized  by  other  tax- 
payers, we  must  face  up  to  the  unfair- 
ne,ss  to  the  ordinary  person. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in 
summarizing  the  economic  problems  of 
1974.  pointed  out  that  due  to  inflation  s 
impact,  personal  income  taxes  rose  more 
than  26  percent  during  the  year,  a  more 
rapid  increase  than  any  other  component 
of  the  cost  of  living.  Similarly,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  has  found  that  above-average 
income  families  have  seen  their  tax  bill 
increase  about  30  percent  during  the 
last  20  years,  while  the  tax  bite  for  the 
average  family  of  $13,000  income  has 
almost  doubled. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  tliese  dis- 
tressing, statistics  will  compel  us  to  give 
a  high  priority  to  tax  reform  and  simpli- 
fication during  ti:e  coming  months,  I 
know  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee will  be  working  on  tax  revision  in  the 
near  future.  I  trust  that  the  product  will 
not  be  simply  minor  adjustments  in  our 
present  system,  but  major  steps  towsrd 
simplification  and  reform.  Reform  must 
be  geared  toward  simplifying  the  code, 
not  just  adding  to  its  complexities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent tliat  two  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
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aiOKKL  Record  at  tti'xs  t-oint.  Tc\z  first  i.s 
a  column  by  Jack  Anderson  on  April  3. 
1975.  Anderson  notes  Uia:  the  tax  cut 
bill  adds  to  Xi\c  omplexiues  and  incon- 
sistencies "that  have  made  t'".o  tax  code 
our  erreatest  smqie  soun  e  of  intquity, 
v.-aste  and  corrapuon."  He  proposes  that 
li'.c  basic  tax  rate  be  cut  in  haif.  v.hile 
cloyii?  all  loopholes  and  eliminating 
Jill  exemption-..  That  is  ri^ciielv  uhat 
S   802.  mv  si.npliiTrm  bill,  wciild  do. 

The  second  urticle  summnri/VG  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  Sen-ice  .studv  vhich  con- 
clude."; that  nejriv  half  of  .ill  income  tax 
returas  filed  in  19'59  uere  in  error.  I  can- 
not believe  that  one-half  of  the  American 
taxpayers  wish  to  chcut  tJi"  OD'-enuncnt. 
Rather,  it  seems  ai>parent  ch  ->'.  they  have 
undeistandablv  failed  to  ma.stcr  the  com- 
plex tax  forms  and  in^  true  tic  n^.  Today's 
instruction  boolJeL  is  probably  longrer 
than  our  first  income-tax  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  b.^  printed  in  the  Recop.d, 
as  follows: 

\Yvo\n  the  Wa^hiu-ton  Po;-t  Apr.  3,  197S| 

Tax  Bi:-L  DoEi>N"T  Etin.nv  iNECjuirits 

(Dy  Jack  AndtTsoii  a-d  Le^  Whitteii) 

With    tax    collecors   extr.i.-tiiig   one-thiid 

tif  ail  AmerlcR  prcJures,  anv  tax  cvit  is  goort 

news.  But  there's  Lad  iiew.<:.  tJx).  \\  the  $2S  1 

btlUon    tax   cut    thr.t    cleared    r(,;i':r(»si    nnd 

v,.ws  .-i.i'.c'J  iiitT  Inw  la«t  week 

Thj  r.-w  l.w  oLe  .3  loophjlc^  fur  son-.f. 
cI  jse.i  them  for  others,  ^ive^  h.^ntlou*.s  to  ye; 
f.ther^.  thus  adding:  t"  the  r  ,!np!pxttlcs  and 
Inconsistencies  that  h-<.v«»  marie  the  tnx  code 
our  greatest  slni^le  lioiirf-e  of  luequlry.  w;i?to 
iind  coiruptlon. 

U.i;e.=3  >ometli:!ii»  is  d  re  i.)  iMroduce 
--impU:;ity  aud  fair:.*--'--,  vlie  tax  Ci,de  w  ill  be- 
v.oine  .<o  Iri3crut.ible  and  suspect  that  a  vir- 
laal  poll'-t  state  will  i>e  required  to  enforce 
It.  Already,  the  Iiitcru.U  Re.tui:t:  Suivice  has 
,1  spumed  poUce-st.itc  puner.-i. 

From  be'jlnii'.ri::  to  orid.  the  tax  structure 
L»  .sh'.t  through  with  uuf  ilrnef^s.  The  man 
'.'.ho  reiiu  h>8  hon.e  from  a  landlord  (fet.i  no 
tax  relief  for  the  Iii^ere.st  aud  taxc^  tiis  rent 
jnouf-v  pay».  B\;t  the  man  who  rents  hia 
home  fruiu  a  bank.  ihrouKh  a  miits;.ige.  cah 
■-•f;i;  t'.ti\.sa:id.s  uf  dollars  ui  cieducrions  each 
year. 

Ii:for)iP9  from  wn  ,es  are  taxed  down  to 
the  !a.=t  farthjnc;.  but  incomes  from  mu- 
tuclpal  joiids  are  i;nt  taxed  nt  oil.  Tlie 
taxpaver  wno  worlc^  t  heme  in  hla  sllpiier.s 
can  write  off  the  aperatlni?  cast  of  part  of 
h!»  hou.se.  compto'e  wlih  depreciation.  But 
•.;ie  U!x>rer  who  toll-  in  the  ;  teel  mill  ?its 
L.I)  comparatle  break 
Yet  these  are  the  lunocuous  loopholes;  tlie 


built  but  so  thslr  losses  can  be  used  to  offset 
taxe.s. 

For  years,  the  lure  of  tiix  laopU.  lea  bilm- 
t;l  Ue:l  a  va.st  overbi'ildl.ii,'  of  oifl.^e  and  apart- 
ment complexes  Now  that  the  write-ofT.s 
have  jej.".  pockeied.  we  have  a  triut  of  empty 
biiUaii!!:s  unci  oi  jobless  Uai  iha,ji  Ura'.Miig 
lif.ciiiploymtnr  cjiiipi  iit>iitiori. 

Ka'.;:iitj  who  don't  kiiow  a  cow  frcm  a  iteer 
ha-.e  became  abs?iitre  rsiticliers  piuiipii;^ 
t^x-fhelicred  money  I'Uo  pplfle-fecdlnpr  ven- 
tvve.^.  .A-  a  rp;;t,lt.  tluus.q-uLs  of  If fijlt'imi*" 
cattltrr'..-n  are  i^omf  broke  t'lelr  iniri.' 
bu  tea  bv  nu  o%erlt>ad  or  beef  for  whica 
fii«:ie  are  not  e   ouyh  buycrri. 

T  tx  !  iopliole  have  ali'>  evconxaK*-!!  money 
nui^ul.-i  tc»  develop  oil  ovei-.t-a-i  rather  than 
hire  a.  home,  and  t.>  lnve.,l  In  ball  club.'* 
rathp;-  thin  pr-'tucM,?  bu -.1  .e^.s -s.  This  iorr 
of  thir.f..  repenlod  on  a  hundred  front",  lejut.^ 
not  on.y  to  a  Tnlx?dup  economy  but  to  n 
public  that  neither  understands  nor  rcpecis 
tbelii'A.T 

laery  loophole,  t-vtiy  inconsistency,  evtrv 
e>:amp!e  of  a  r:  n-taxpa■.■il!^-  mil!l..nn'lre\  en- 
cour.Tcs  the  on.-.-rhitiful  .\mcricau  to  b,- 
Lomo  a  tax  chem.  The  -^x  law.  with  tt.s  hlsh 
rate.s  and  itj  countb-^s  -ubtertugei  lor  avold- 
ine;  thtm.  hus  br  .:oine  liie  i;reate.,l  corrupU.r 
of  the  cl'lzeniy.  encourat'lng  the  Kprcadiiv.- 
seni.ment  that  its  better  to  lie.  trim  at.a 
p::d  than  to  be  a  .sucker  iiii-t  a  r'i'Uper. 
I.s  tli'-ro  a  soii'.ttcn'.'  We  ihlnk  so. 
Cut  tho  b:iM'  fax  rjites  in  half,  close  all 
lo  .ph'tk-8  and  eliminate  sll  exempt lon.-i.  Tf  all 
Income  wore  tixed  at  I'le  olmpip.  slnl<;h». 
tl-»t  rtif^.'  of  12  p<  r  Cf  nt.  Tiea.sur.  Department 
txperls  Itll  lis.  rhe  gov -rnmeui  could  raite 
all  the  reveiiue  it  row  takes  i;i. 

Till.-;  v.'ay.  you  u)uld  ngure  your  tix  ui  oii-» 
minute.  Tlic-re  ^^'>uId  be  no  iru&tr.itln-  loim.-* 
f«s;ve.-"r  over,  no  complicated  Cttlculutl.  us.  no 
fear  1h«t  you  mi^ht  have  made  an  iu'^rlm- 
Inatin;;  mistake  no  fee  linp  that  others  are 
settlni:  away  w^lth  murder  And  there  win  he 
no  bilis  afti-rv.  ircts  fro:n  accountants  .inrt 
al'*>rney-<. 

But,  K  will  !>o  argued,  wiial  about  all  tliose 
w.  rthy  euterpri.-(.j.  which  ^;euu;n»;ly  noed  tax 
reli-f  ti  suriUe.'  V.o  say  they  aioulu  yet  cil- 
ree;.  open  sub  : riles,  rather  than  indirect 
hidden  .«"!b.';1dies  tttckcd  avay  In  the  fli.i- 
print  of  the  t;i\  hi^xtn 

If  the  oU  lnau«;try  i  eeds  a  sub.^klv  t'> 
3urv;.'e.  for  example,  It  tl.e  oilmen  nak* 
their  cflsh  oul  In  the  oi>en  before  Coueje-^. 
the  piess  and  the  pub.ic. 

Any  proposal  to  simplify  the  tax  muddle, 
of  course,  will  run  into  oppo.suua  from  many 
sides— all  tho.se  intoreblb  whn.'^-e  rta'.  aim  ; 
not  eqiuty  but  the  n!anipu'a''oii  of  .^pc^ial 
favors:  tl.«  Eri-owlr>f-  ho.-t  who  maks  thetr  liv- 
ing from  preparinf^  other  [ieo'<le''«  rpturns; 
and  !,hot«  who  pre  emploveu  bv  tax-ex'-mpt 
f>rgauizaUon8. 

A  continu.it.on  of  the  present  met^s.  how- 
V;i^-hir  the  Income  U-. oI.  the  larger  the  loop-     "^'S'"'  ^'"  continue  lo  blevd  the  Treasury,  dl^-- 


C3io   h'i.=! 
,  ho    pa' 


produced  a 
no    Income 


hole-;    Ii'.Jeed.  the  t  x 
br»ed    o'    rniiiioni'lre 
taxp^  tit  all. 

By  tilling  the  code  wit'j  except. onn  nnd 
exclusions,  favors  and  iticentlves.  Conpress 
baa  also  made  tt  so  complicated  that  no  one 
tiilly  unierstajids  U  An  army  of  tax  agents, 
lawyers  and  Judges  ha.s  grown  up  to  Interpret 
the  law  and  adjudi.  we  'he  legal  dispute 
over  It. 

Houes-t  cicbsens  Kve  m  tear  of  the  code, 
ha'.int;  co  lose  exemptions  but  airild  to  lake 
them  Many  wUid  up  hiring  ■eipertc  "  to  pre- 
pare Iholr  forms.  A  whole  new  industry  now 
e.s.ljii>  lor  Llie  ooie  pcirpose  o:  couiiiehng  lax- 
pajers, 

t.en  ino:e  wasteful.  Investment  declsloiii 
fie  made,  not  oa  the  cold  merit.i.  but  ij 
channel  ino:>ey  where  It  wi'.l  escape  taxation. 
Sick  bUslueA.se3  are  b^Ut;ht  evcy  day  by 
healthy  buj5lck«s3e«.  not  so  they  can  be  re- 


tort tlie  economy,  erode  what  was  once  the 
muje  !v  of  the  law  and  demoralise  the  clLi- 
zenr>'  by  encouraslng  every  t."xpayor  t»)  be 
a  cheat  on  the  assumption  that  It  Is  the 
only  way  he  can  ke*>p  even  \yith  e'.(T"^ne 
else. 

[Trom  the  W.-.  haigton  Posf,  Apr   S.  1975] 

Fori  Y-KtNF  ProcrNT  or  Income  T\v  Ii:.TtT!N3 

Arte  Wrovo 

(By  Nancy  L.  Rots) 

1972  rns  Internal  memo  oji  cher»ters 

Nearly  half  of  all  Income  tax  returns  aicd 

nro  wrong,  nccordlnj  to  an  Intcrr.a!  Peveu';-^ 

Service  report  h-ised  on   \0>i9  ret'Tr..-; 

The  report,  which  was  compiled  In  1073  by 
the  IRS  raxpaver  Compliance  Mea'iurement 
Propram  t  ^C^iI')  duislji'.  v.-as  released  y.^s- 
terday  as  the  re.>-u!t  of  a  o\:lt  brought  1)V  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  piiU  Ix)tg  of  Bellevue.  Wash.,  iiuder 
the  lk!G6  Ftecclum  of  In.orniation  Act.  Tlie 


Longs  h^vc  b?en  battling  the  TRS  for  several 
years  to  make  such  audit  Information  public. 

Amonq  the  revelations  in  Document  6230 
entitled  TCMP  Pha.se  :n.  Cycle  3  Summary 
ResiUts,  an-  theife: 

IhB  number  ot  returns  cf-!;t^ining  errors 
Inrreasert  from  41  |«>r  cf  nt  in  Ii,65  to  49  per 
cent  la  196-». 

Volunt=>.ry  roir.plianr-  declined  from  P3  to 
S2  p^r  cent  nmong  the  popula'ion  nt  large. 
TTie  worst  c>tfenders  wer»  t-moll  bu«;ine.sse« 
with  a  r>8  p»r  rent  cornllance  rrt'» 

The  ii'.'.i.ibor  of  low-income  people  clalin- 
j'lS  fines!  ir-nable  dependents  Is  on  the  dechno 
becau.f  of  !>etUT  health  care  for  the  elderly 
niT.I  tierter  T:rrter<-tandlng  of  what  consti- 
tutes tr;:e  deiiendcnts  in  the  u^der-Jl 0,000 
bmcK-t.  indtvirlurxls  claiming  deductions  ot 
more  tlvn  Ti  per  c.-nt  of  their  adtubted  gro"-. 
tn'-:^r"H  e.ie  likelv  to  Ije  so"kfd  vrlth  more  ta-. 
due  (rr  avera  -e  of  ?1'>1  in  19S1>)  than  those 
T-.lth  deductions  tmder  35  per  rent   (-$58). 

Th"  TRS  is  worVi'  :,'  toward  a  perfect  audit 
seler'ion  .system  in  which  the  biggest  cheat- 
ers art-  p-Y)ces<="d  Rrsi.  Though  It  Js  an  un- 
real'.-able  cronl.  the  IR3  calculates  satch  a 
s'.stem  v.ould  re'rlt  in  a  threefold  Incren-'o 
ov  r  1'j74  rfitps  In  additional  t.axes  for  audited 
!")W-inconi«»  indirlduals  For  medium  Income 
tt  wo-ild  rr.oi-e  than  double  and  for  hlc;h- 
!•-..  ome  iiidi'iicirals  there  woi:ld  be  a  50  per 
(ct  mcrea'^e. 

The  cover  rf  Dor"ment  6230.  vhich  1- 
i^prkPd  "For  OiriiMiil  Use  Onlv."  reads: 

"Alniosi  halt  of  all  (1969)  rettnns  filed  are 
•n  err'ir.  intt  two  -)ut  of  every  thve?  erroneous 
rfturn.s     rirtain     less     than     $lf)0     of     tax 

iho  percentage  !.•:  bn?ed  on  47,500  sclen- 
•iftcallv  rpleci:ed  returns  out  of  nu  estimated 
74  n'illion.  Yet  booaure  IRS  agents  go  over 
t>'p  "^nmple  returns  far  more  meticuUnjoly 
than  in  p'^tual  audits,  listing  every  possible 
error  fr)m  simple  mi.st9kes  to  intent lonal 
fraud,  the  ser^'lce  maintains  the  49  per  cent 
.stritiMtc  is  not  valid  for  the  population  as  a 
whole  ihpt  it  E^lves  tr>o  griii  an  impression. 
Tt  doe-",  ho^ievf-r.  co'isirier  the  stat'stic  \'alid 
enoi-(;h  to  ve  It  f  >r  Its  own  calculstiins. 
TCMP  dsta  Is  used  to  plot  audit  sttrafegy  and 
to  bT"k  up  reqttests  to  Congre.ss  for  more 
op»Tsti!>i;  f'.'.nds. 

'A  n<»w  ncMP  study  Is  In  progress.  The 
TR>5  iM  vsid  to  hfllpve  It  win  show  a  lower 
err  r  rate  ns  n  i-esult  of  the  rclntroduction 
of  thp  in4nA  short  form  In  1973.) 

Not  only  did  Americans  make  more  mls- 
fake'::  they  were  foimd  to  owe  the  g"vern- 
ment  more  inonev.  On  1965  returns  33.5  per 
ifut  owfd  mere  i  .■>  per  cent  got  a  decrea.se). 
where""  on  I9fi9  returns  the  errors  resulted 
\n  tnor-p  taxes  for  3*12  million  Individuals  or 
40 fi  per  cpnt  v,'hlle  8  i>er  cent  got  a  decrease 
in  t.-jrec. 

Houpver.  the  report  notes  the  IR3  did  not 
deem  it  flnanclallr  5?ound  to  trv  to  collect 
excpot  in  the  moit  lucrative  case.s.  Ihti.s.  35  S 
m.lltlon  people  eot  off  Trlthout  paying  up 
w'^jt  the  government  computers  .«a'.d  they 
owed  In  additional  taxes  The  report  admits 
the  dilemma  the  IR'i  faces  in  getting  lo'.v- 
lr"vsme  people  to  comply  without  ha\ing  to 
ernend   too  much  manpower  to  do  U. 

One  re.n'on  the  government  was  reluctant 
to  ma!;e  this  infortnntlon  public  was  the 
fear  'arpnyers  might  be  encouraged  to  cheat 
more  This  .-pecter  is  ral'ed  in  a  1972  ii'.terna! 
IRS  memo  v.rltten  after  publication  of  an 
article  noting  a  iw  per  cent  fraud  rale  in 
returns  prepared  by  commercial  prepaiers. 
Donald  t^.  Dawkli^a,  a.-;.siotant  to  the  deputy 
comm..'i  =  'oner  wrote: 

"If  we  were  to  go  arotmd  now  saying  that 
one  of  every  five  taxpayers  Is  a  fratid.  this 
would  not  only  make  It  look  as  though  we 
did  not  know  what  we  were  tAlkli^  about 
lor  the  p.xst  10  years,  bin  worse.  It  would  bo 
a  s.-'lf-defeuting  atatement.  If  this  notion 
takes  hold.  I  think  it  will  create  an  'every- 
bodv'.s  fioinii   if  atmcisphere  lu  wiiich  more 


taxpayers  will  be  encouraged  to  cheat  on 
their  tax  returns.  (For  one  thing,  how  can 
the  government  possibly  put  20  milUon  peo- 
ple In  Jail?)". 

More  recently  fear  was  expressed  that 
former  President  Nixon's  tax  errors  would  en- 
courage others  to  claim  major  refunds.  Yet 
IRS  oflficlala  said  they  had  no  evidence  of 
abnormally  high  refunds  on  1973  tax  returns. 

Another  reason  the  IRS  is  reluctant  to 
make  internal  material  public  Is  that  the 
service  believes  It  could  be  doing  a  better  Job 
with  better  systems  and  more  manpower. 

The  1969  summary  results  state  that  vol- 
tuuary  compliance  levels  declined  in  almost 
every  audit  class— small -medium,  and  high- 
medium  busines  and  nonbusiness  returns. 
The  compliance  level  is  deteruiiiied  by  com- 
paring the  amotuit  of  taxes  the  public  pays 
of  Us  own  accord  with  the  amount  of  money 
IRS  computers  project  it  should  receive. 

The  over-all  compliance  rate  for  all  audit 
categories  was  93.8  per  cent  on  1965  returns; 
92.7  per  cent  on  1969  returns.  Individuals 
filing  the  1040A  (short)  form  voluntarily 
paid  up  96  per  cent  of  what  the  government 
estimates  they  owed.  Small  businessmen 
(under  $10,000  Income)  had  a  68.7  compli- 
ance rate  in  1969. 

As  a  conseqtience,  the  summary  results 
noted  the  IRS's  Intention  to  step  up  audits 
of  low-income  business  returns,  from  2.3  per 
cent  in  1972  to  2.7  for  1974  and  6.5  per  cent 
in  1979.  In  that  w-ay,  the  IRS  hopes  to  raise 
the  "uuacceptably  low"  compliance  rate  to 
85  per  cent.  Elach  percentage  of  non-com- 
pliance represents  approximately  $3  billion 
of  uncollected  revenue. 

Finally,  TCMP  data  and  other  procedural 
Information  have  been  kept  confidential  for 
fear  the  public  may  somehow  be  able  to  "beat 
the  system."  TCMP  provides  the  basic  "pro- 
files" of  each  audit  class  from  which  Dis- 
criminant Function  Formulas  (DIF)  are  de- 
vised to  program  IRS  computers  used  to  ex- 
pose faulty  returns.  DIF,  which  is  only  one 
audit  method  used  by  the  IRS,  scientifically 
weights  components  such  as  exemptions, 
charitable  contribtulons,  et  cetera. 

nieoretlcally  a  person  with  access  to 
TCMP  data  might  be  able  to  figure  out  the 
formula  for  simple  returns.  But,  says  a  tax 
lawyer  who  once  knew  the  formulas  when  he 
worked  for  the  IRS,  the  large  number  of 
components  used  In  auditing  multi-schedule 
returns  would  render  such  an  attempt  vir- 
tually Impossible. 

Besides,  he  adds,  the  formulas  are  con- 
stantly changed  to  make  it  tougher  to  pass 
audit.  IRS  officials,  according  to  tho  docu- 
ment, expected  the  updated  1974  fcamulas, 
based  on  the  1969  "profiles,"  would  produce 
$430  million  more  in  revenue. 

IRS  also  announced  Its  goal  of  reducing 
the  no-charge  system  by  11  per  cent  from 
51.2  per  cent  In  1969.  No-change  means  that 
an  audited  return  Is  correct,  with  no  addi- 
tional tax  due  the  government  or  none  re- 
turned. As  might  be  expected,  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  changes  result  In  more  tax 
due. 

The  average  no-change  rate  now  stands  at 
26  per  cent;  conversely,  the  change  rat©  Is 
74  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  2.2  million 
audits  conducted  last  year  showed  that 
nearly  three  quarters  of  the  fliers  had  made 
mistakes.  The  IRS'  ultimate  goal  Is  a  zero  per 
cent  no-change  rate  which  translates  into 
a  100  per  cent  change  rate. 

Because  these  2.2  million  returns  represent 
only  2.4  per  cent  of  all  returns  and  because 
they  were  selected  for  audit  after  the  com- 
puter sensed  something  wrong,  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  extrapolate  the  results  to  the  totality 
of  returns.  Hence  the  significance  of  the 
TCMP  error  rate  on  an  across-the-board 
•sample. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  One  wonders  what 
Is  the  most  appropriate  way  to  observe 


April  15.  Perhaps  a  moment  of  silent 
mourning  would  be  in  order.  Whatever 
our  personal  sentiments,  let  us  not  let 
the  day  pass  without  reaflarmlng  our 
determination  to  achieve  genuine  tax 
refoi-m  and  simplification  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Ml-.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab.sence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.         * 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i^ro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordeicd. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.  5398 
AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  5398,  re- 
ferring to  home  mortgage  payments,  be 
held  at  the  desk.  A  companion  Senate 
bill  will  be  reported  this  week. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pie.sider,t.  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MEDICAL  DEVICES  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent — ^and  I  make 
this  request  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  — 
that  S.  510,  a  bill  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  by  amending  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  medical 
devices,  be  made  the  pending  business 
after  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business  on  Thursday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  the  bill  as  follows: 
1  hour  on  the  Nelson  amendment,  20 
hours  on  any  amendment  to  the  Nelson 
amendment 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Twenty  minutes, 
rather,  or  on  any  other  amendment,  and 
1  hour  on  the  bill  itself. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  agx'eement  be  in  the 
usual  fonn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
understood  that  there  v.-ill  be  20  minutes 
on  any  amendment  to  the  Nelson  anier.d- 
nient  or  any  other  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous -con.sei it 
n:;recment  i.s  ps  follows: 

Ordered,  That  on  Thursday.  April  17,  197.=^. 
following  the  morning  business,  the  Senate 
proceed  lo  tlie  consideration  of  S.  510  i  Order 
N'o.  33).  a  bill  io  protect  tiie  piiblic  healili 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drtig.  anu 
CosmcTic  Act  to  assure  the  .safety  and  etTec- 
tiienesK  of  medical  devices,  and  tliat  debate 
;.n  any  anieiidme  xl  (except  an  amendmeiii 
to  be  oneved  bj-  tlie  .Senator  from  Wisconsin 
.Mr.  Nelson),  on  which  there  shall  be  1  hour 
'•.ibatei  shall  be  liUiifed  to  20  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill: 
Prodded.  Thai  in  tlie  event  the  manager  of 
the  bill  is  in  ia.\oT  of  any  such  amendment. 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Muiority  Leader  or  his  desig- 
nee: Provided  further.  That  no  amendment 
tlifi;  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  ilie 
.s-'id  bill  .shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  quesiion  of 
the  linal  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders,  or  their  designees: 
Pro-  ided.  That  the  said  Leaders,  or  elthe.- 
of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their 
control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment.  (April  1.5, 
1975.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tom- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cle;  k 
preceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS  MOSS  AND  ROBERT  C 
BYRD  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  on  Thursday 
next,  the  distmguished  Senator  froin 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  thereafter 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  assistant  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ] 
suggest  a  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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Tha  second  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roIL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  &sk.  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Without  obiectlon.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  T.USINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  tran.sactlon  of 
routine  morning  business  tor  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minute.s. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heitlng.  one  of  hi.s  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executj-e  sft:,slon.  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Stone*  laid 
before  the  Senate  mcspa^e.s  trom  the 
President  of  the  United  States  .'submitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  tiie  tnJ  of  the  Senate  pioceed- 
iiigs.) 


MES.5AGES  FROM  TIIE  HOUSE 

At  12:03  pm.  a  mes-age  from  the 
Hoa-o  of  Representatives,  di^livcrcd  by 
Mr.  Hicliney.  one  of  its  reading  clerk.--, 
announced  Uiat  the  Hou.se  has  pa-ssed 
t'ne  bill  (H.R.  5393)  to  authori/c  tem- 
porary a&iistanre  to  h'jlp  defray  mort- 
gage payments  on  homes  owned  by  per- 
.^ons  who  are  temporarily  unemployed  or 
underemployed  ns  a  result  of  adverse  eco- 
'.lom'.c  conditionii.  in  which  it  reqiiesUi 
fhe  ror.rurrence  of  the  Seiuitc. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMIT!  EES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
^•ere  .submitted: 

Bv  Mr.  KENNFDT.  fri>m  the  Committee  on 
Lab  .IF  and  Public  Welfare,  vs.  h  »n  amend - 
m«'nt■ 

S  626  A  bill  to  estab'.l.^Ji  nn  emergency 
health  beneflts  proeram  frr  the  imemolored 
(together  with  .supplemental  and  minority 
views)    (Rei>t    No    94-76' 

By  Mr  MUSKIE,  from  the  Coinmltee  on 
tl!o  Budget.  wlt»^out  amendment 

S.  Con  Re=  32  An  crlgiual  resolution  re- 
lating t-r>a  detTmlnaMon  of  the  congre&sl  ~nal 
budf^et  for  the  V  S  O-jvemment  for  the  fiscal 
vfiar  bCfjlnntnt!  July  t.  1975  (Rept.  No.  94- 
77). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  DILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following:  bllLi  and  joint  resolu- 
tioi\.s  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
ai'.d,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  HtrOH  SCOTT: 

S.   1432.  A  bin   to  amend  title  39  of  thet 
Uui'.f.d  StatM  Cod»  to  provide  tl.at  certain 


veteran.*  »ho  were  prisoners  of  wnr  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  lervlce-connected  disability 
of  50  percent,  to  deem  certain  prteonera 
of  war  to  be  permaaently  and  totally  dLs- 
ahled  for  ihe  purpoaea  of  receiving  wariime 
dliabtUty  compensatloa.  to  provide  hospital 
care  and  medioal  treatment  for  certain  non- 
service -con  nee  ed  dlsaWlltles  of  former  pris- 
oners of  war:  to  provide  a  10-year  pre-.uinp- 
tlve  period  of  .service  connecMun  for  chronic 
diseases  of  certain  prisoners  of  was.  and  for 
r;::."r  purpoees.  Relerred  l'>  the  Conumtlee 
uu  Vteraiks  AHaird. 

By  Mr  HATFIELD: 

S.  HSi  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
.Social  Sernrlty  Act  V)  provide  thnt.  In  thr- 
ca.se  of  msrrled  coTip'.cs  who  are  In  certain 
resldeiiLi.il  f.'UJllltles.  deterralnatlona  of  en- 
titlement to  and  amount  of  supplemental 
security  luc«.>me  !)eneflu  of  the  Individuals 
involved  shall  !>■;■  nude  n-i  if  such  individual.s 
were  unmarrieti.  Heferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

By  Mr   HUOH  SCOTT  (!or  himself  lUid 
M-    Ke.vnkov)  : 

S.  14.J4.  A  bill  to  ex'end  llie  HUthotlzatlon 
for    the    Federal    Election    Commt."i£lou.    and 
for  other  purposes   Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  AdmlnU.tratloD. 
B',   Mr    JAVITtJ: 

S.  14.!!>  A  bill  t.>  amend  the  lutemal  Reve- 
nue Code  f'l  19&4  to  modify  the  re.-itnctio:i.i 
coiital:'.ed  In  sestlon  ITOiB)  In  ti^e  ca.se  of 
certain  cl'.arltnb;?  contrlbutlon.s  cf  ordinary 
Income  property  Re;erred  to  the  C.jrnmlttee 
on  KU'. ince 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH  (for  hln^self.  Mr. 
H.ARTKE.  -Mr.  Bayh.  and  Mr   McClel- 

LAN)  • 

S  1  IJO  A  bin  to  Improve  the  reliability. 
.safety,  and  enerpy  efllilency  of  tran.-.p(irti,- 
llon  by  pij'.iduit,'  funds  lor  repalrlnt;.  te- 
habUHatlng  and  iinpra-.  Uit;  raUr^ud  roadbeds 
and  facilities.  Referred  to  the  Committee  i.;:i 
Commerce  and  the  Cr:minlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Jointly,  by  unanimous)  con- 
sent. 

Bv  Mr.  CHILES  (for  him  elf.  Mr. 
WticKTR.  Mr  Nt-nn,  Mr.  Brock.  I.'r 
Ruin.  Mr  MuaKir.  Mr  Moss,  Air. 
Gli-.n.n.  ;ind  Mr    Prrtcy)  : 

.S.  1  1:j7.  .a  b;U  u>  UL>lln«uiih  Feder.-il  grrnit 
and  c^.iiperative  iiLTeeinrnt  relatl)n..h!ps 
from  Federal  procurement  relatlon.shlp.^,  and 
lor  otiu-r  purpij^es.  Reierred  to  the  Comuilt- 
lee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    Mrr>rr\'RE: 

S.  14  J8  A  bUl  lo  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1U54  and  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  prj\  Ide  a  cumpreheaiive  program  of  health 
care  by  .s'renL;t;.eniny  the  crganL-atlon  and 
delivery  of  health  care  nationwide  and  by 
making  compreher.--!ve  health  care  ln.snr:ince 
(Including  coverage  f  )r  medlc.-»l  rata.stro- 
phea)  available  to  all  Amerlana,  and  for 
other  purposes  Referred  to  the  C..miuittcc  on 
Faiau  .0 

By  Mr  PERCY  ,  f or  hlm.sc'.f,  Mr.  Ru-t- 
cojT.  and  Mr   Cienn)  : 

S.  1439  A  bin  to  reorganize  certain  export 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  It  pro- 
mote mfire  efficient  admlnls»ratlr>n  of  sufh 
functicms.  Referred  to  tiie  Commlti^e  (  i 
Oovernment  Operations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  1432.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tlie 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war 
!-hall  be  deemed  to  have  a  service- 
connected  disability  of  50  percent;  to 
deem  certain  prisoners  of  war  to  be 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  for  the 
purpo.ses  of  receiving  v.artlme  di.sabllltr 


compensation;  to  provide  hospital  care 
nnd  medical  treatment  for  certain  non- 
.sernce-comiected  dlsabOltles  of  former 
prisoners  of  war;  to  provide  ■>.  10-year 
preMtmptive  period  of  service  connection 
for  chronic  diseases  of  certain  prisoners 
of  war,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
iun  pleased  to  be  Introducing  today  a  bill 
which  Is  long  overdue:  it  provides  Lliat 
men  held  as  prisoners  of  war  for  6 
months  or  more  be  grrsuited  a  50-percent 
.service-connected  disability.  My  bill  fur- 
ther provides  that  certain  prisoners  of 
war  be  deemed  permanently  and  totally 
di  .ablcd  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  war- 
titnc  disability  compensation;  that  hos- 
piUl  care  and  medical  treatment  be  pro- 
vided for  certain  non-sendoe-connected 
disabilities  of  former  prisoners  of  war; 
and  a  10-year  presumptive  period  of 
service  connection  for  chronic  diseases 
be  established  for  certain  prisoners  of 
war. 

It  i.s  high  time  that  we  show  these 
proud  and  courageous  men  that  their 
.service  was  not  in  vain.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  will  represent  our  understand- 
ing of  the  sufFerin^-  they  endured  and  will 
.show  we  .stand  ready  to  compensate  them, 
if  orJy  in  a  small  way.  for  the  time  they 
.si)cnt  a.s  prisoners  of  war. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  1433.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that, 
in  the  ca.se  of  married  couples  who  are 
In  certain  residential  facilities,  deter- 
minations of  entitlement  to  and  amount 
of  supplemental  security  income  benefits 
of  tlio  individuals  involved  shall  be  made 
as  if  such  individuals  were  unmarried. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  t>m  Introducing  a  bill  which  would  pre- 
vent reductiorvs  of  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  payments  when  retidenls  of 
certaui  residential  homes  or  facilities 
get  married.  The  adage,  "two  can  live 
more  cheaply  than  one"  certainly  does 
not  apoly  to  SSI  recipients  who  marry. 
Their  SSI  pajinents  are  reduced,  even 
though  their  living  costs  remain  the 
.same  as  their  total  co^^Ui  wiiile  still  liv- 
ing separately. 

Last  year  a  couple  in  their  eighties  got 
married  in  Portland.  Orep.,  and  found 
that  their  combined  SSI  and  social  se- 
curity payments  were  '-educed  $90  a 
month.  The  social  security  oflBclals  cor- 
rectly applied  the  law,  which  prescribes 
a  smaller  combined  paj-mcut  for  a  couple 
than  for  two  single  people.  This  occurs 
even  though  theii-  living  costs  in  a  re- 
tirement home  or  nursini:  home  are  not 
decreased  as  a  result  of  marriage.  TTie 
headline  carried  the  response  of  the 
couple.  -'We  Won't  Live  In  Sin!** 

Social  Security  Admlnls- ration  officials 
have  assured  me  that  this  change  would 
co.st  a  negUgible  amount,  since  It  would 
apply  to  a  relatively  small  number  of 
cases.  Dut  for  those  Involved,  It  would 
restore  equity  and  rationality  to  their 
t'catment.  The  biU  would  not  provide  a 
new  bonus  for  elderly  newlyweds.  but  It 
would  remove  the  penalty  from  SSI  re- 
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cipients  who,  for  their  ovm  reasons,  seek 
the  companionship  of  marriage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.seiit  tliiat  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oitn. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
Didered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
uulows: 

s.  ii;J3 

.\  hill  to  .Tincnd  title  XVI  of  Ihe  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  lo  provide  that,  in  the  c.v.se  of 
nmrled  couples  who  are  in  cert.'iin  resi- 
dential facilities,  determinations  of  en- 
titlement to  and  amount  of  .supplemental 
ffcunty  Inconi?  benefits  of  the  Individuals 
involved  shall  be  made  a.s  if  oiich  indivld- 
u.ils  were  unniarned 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sciiute  a"d  Houac  of 
rxtp'rsentatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainenca  in  Congress  assonbled,  That  section 
1614  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  ainended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereol  the  following 
new  bUb.section: 

'Murried  Couples  lu  Residential  Facilities 
•■(t;)   For  any  calendar  niouth  In  which  a 
niuTied  couple  resides  in  a  partlcuUir  resi- 
dential liome  or  similar  laclllty  which — 

"(1)  imposes  a  charge  for  the  room  and 
board  and  other  servlce.s  provided  by  it  to 
the  residents  thereof,  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  charge, 
In  'he  case  of  two  such  residents  who  are 
niarrled  to  each  other,  is  no  less  than  the 
a!:!,'regale  amount  of  the  charges  which 
would  be  Imposed  on  such  two  residents  if 
they  were  not  married  to  each  other, 
determinations  under  thus  title,  as  to  en- 
titlement for  and  amount  of  benefits  to  be 
provided  under  this  title,  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  two  Individuals  comprising  such 
married  couple  shall  be  made  In  lllte.  manner 
as  If  such  Indlvldtials  were  unmarried." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
•section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  benefits  payable  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months 
after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.  1434.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 

EXTENSION    OF    THE    FEDERAL    FXECTION 
COMMIS.SION 

Mr,  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  are  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  for  an  ad- 
ditional year,  through  June  30, 1976,  with 
an  authorization  of  $10  million  for  that 
year. 

The  Commission's  current  authoriza- 
tion, which  was  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Federal  Election  Reform  Act  signed  into 
law  by  President  Ford  in  October  1974, 
expires  on  Jime  30  of  this  year,  and  the 
authorization  for  the  current  year  is  $5 
million. 

When  the  Election  Refonn  Act  was 
originally  enacted  it  was  expected  that 
tlie  June  30  expiration  date  would  give 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  hold  initial 
oversight  hearings  this  year  on  the  early 
operations  of  the  new  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

Unfortunately,  that  expectation  has 
been  largely  disappointed,  because  of  the 
long  delay  In  appointing  the  members  of 
the  Commission  and  In  enacting  the  ini- 
tial appropriation. 
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In  spite  of  this  delay,  we  believe  the 
Commission's  key  role  in  the  Election 
Reform  Act  is  undiminished.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commission  as  a  new 
independent  agency  was  one  of  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  reforms  in 
the  1974  act.  Only  through  the  success- 
ful implementation  of  the  act  can  these 
basic  reforms  be  achieved  in  fact  as  well 
as  law,  especially  the  major  provisions 
limiting  contributions  and  expenditures 
in  Federal  election  campaigns,  requiring 
full  reporting  and  disclosure  of  all  fi- 
nancial activities  of  such  campaigns  and 
providing  the  historic  breakthrough  for 
public  financing  of  Presidential  elections 
and  primaries. 

The  Commissioii  now  has  the  central 
responsibility  for  developing  guidelines 
and  regulations  on  the  many  difficult 
and  complex  questions  that  will  inevi- 
tably arise  as  the  act  is  applied  to  spe- 
cific elections  and  campaign  practices. 
In  addition,  the  Commission  will  play 
a  major  role  in  guaranteeing  the  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  1974  act.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Federal 
election  laws,  the  Nation's  election  laws 
will  have  real  teeth,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
Commission  to  give  them  bite. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
will  act  promptly  on  the  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today,  so  that  the  Commission 
will  not  have  to  miss  any  more  strides 
in  its  important  early  activities.  We  be- 
lieve that  continued  statutory  authori- 
zation with  amply  initial  funding  should 
be  guaranteed  by  Congress  through  the 
end  of  the  Commission's  first  full  year 
of  operation.  In  this  way.  the  Commis- 
sion can  at  least  carry  out  its  formative 
role  of  preparing  for  the  1976  national 
and  congressional  elections,  without  dis- 
traction or  concern  over  the  extension 
of  its  existence. 

There  may  yet  be  time,  of  course,  for 
Congress  to  hear  directly  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  themselves,  and 
to  assess  their  plans  for  beginning  the 
implementation  of  the  1974  act.  But  cer- 
tainly it  is  our  obligation  in  Congress  to 
give  the  Commission  ample  assurance 
that  its  mandate  will  be  extended  beyond 
June  30,  1976.  We  bfelieve  that  goal  is 
well  served  by  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today. 


ByMr.  JAVrrS: 
S.  1435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  section  170(e)  in 
the  case  of  certain  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  ordinary  Income  property.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX    RETORM   rOR    ARTISTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  correct  certain  Inequities  created 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  which 
disallowed  tax  deductions  for  the  mar- 
ket value  of  charitable  contributions  of 
art  works  by  the  original  artist.  The 
1969  reform  law  was  aimed  at  cutting  off 
excessive  tax  deductions  to  art  collec- 
tors who  gave  away  art  works  for  tax 
purposes  only,  the  politicians  who  do- 
nated their  public  papers  to  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions, and  to  donations  of  Inventory 


property  by  companies.  Artists,  however, 
were  caught  in  the  broad  .sweep  of  this 
reform  act  and  lost  the  previously  held 
opportunity  to  deduct  from  their  income 
tax  the  market  value  of  works  contrib- 
uted to  .such  ncnprofit  organizations  a.s 
museums,  universities,  and  libraries. 

It  turns  out,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
has  become  a  very  big  means  for  deny- 
ing; to  museums  and  libraries  valuable 
properties  that  they  should  have  if  art- 
lots  were  willing  to  contribute.  For  ex- 
ample, lyor  Stravinsky  decided  again.st 
^living  his  manuscripts  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  becau.se  he  could  not  get  any 
tax  benefit  and.  hence,  put  them  up  for 
public  sale  and  denied  thi.s  great  pift  to 
the  library. 

The  anomaly  is  that  patrons  of  the  arts 
still  can  give  their  art  works  away.  They 
can  -Still  give  tlieir  art  works  to  mu.seums 
and  deduct  the  amount  from  their  in- 
come taxes,  tiiat  is,  the  valuation  a.s 
part  of  tiieir  income  for  tax  purposes. 
But  the  original  artist  donor  cannot.  All 
he  can  eet  is  the  .alue  of  the  canvas  and 
the  paint,  to  use  a  particular  reference 
to  painting. 

I  believe  that  artist-donors  should 
have  a  similar  privilege.  My  bill,  which 
incorporates  safeguards  to  insure  againso 
abuse  of  the  provision  by  nonartists,  and 
is  limited  to  the  artist  alone  and  to  his 
art  income,  would  allow  artists  to  de- 
duct 75  percent  of  the  market  value  of 
their  works,  and  would  require  that  these 
deductions  be  taken  only  to  the  extent 
the  artist  had  art-related  Income.  That 
last  provision  will  insure  that  full-time 
artists  are  encouraged  to  donate  their 
works  and  that  others  will  not  be  able  to 
impose  upon  the  provision. 

I  believe  that  the  value  of  important 
contributions  of  major  works  of  art  to 
our  museums,  libraries,  universities,  and 
other  cultural  institutions  will  far  out- 
weigh the  modest  revenue  lost — esti- 
mated at  under  $10  million  F>er  year — to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Congressman  Brademas  Is  today  intro- 
ducing a  companion  bill  in  the  House  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  tlie  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  to- 
gether with  the  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  hope  very  much.  Mr.  President,  that 
as  a  great  encouragement  to  collections 
in  our  museums  and  libraries  this  bill 
may  have  very  early  attention  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  study  made  as  to  what  has 
been  lost  in  important  manuscripts  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  because  of  this 
law  or  at  least  in  part  attributable  to  the 
law,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LrrERARY,   Musical   and   Abtistic   Donations 

TO    THE    LiBKAST    OP    CONGRESS 

(Stiitistlcs  Before  and  After  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  Of  1969) 
Research  libraries  throughout  the  United 
States  have  relied  heavily  on  gifts  of  im- 
portant manuscript  coUectlonB  and  other 
such  types  cyt  Ubrarj'  materials  and  have.  In 
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effect,  ac'.ively  solicited  siu^h  aUts  in  order                             iiARvtr  >  itnivkb^ttv  a  .,       i          i    i-          ^     .       ,    . 

that  this  material  be  available  for  re^arch          p,„,,-         "TS  ^   r       rT       ...  °^  "'^  devastating  effects  of  the  current 

purposes.  The  Library  of  Congress  in  Its  175-  ^     "    expected    bm    either    deferred    or      recession. 

J'ear'  history  has  ^Te'n^no  rc^pUo,"  'to  IhU      '^::,  Sii^oifand '^^lU'retelf  ^  '^^^  '"°"^^-  ^^^*  '^^^  '^^^  '"^'^^^  ^V^"" 

practice.  Its  position  i^  one  of  the  world's     of  £   e   Cummm^s  and  Robm 'l^^^^  ""^^^  ^'^^  P^^^^^  thousands  of  people  back 

leading   repos,tor:es    of    culrural.    historical,      had  to  be  purchastd  ^-^  ^O'-*^  *"  Jobs  that  will  last  long  after 

and    scientiho    mateiial.-;    u    due    iu    large                       ''^  the   current   recession    is   nvpr    A/Tninto 

Treasure   to   the   generosity   of    us   donors.                 vniver.ity  of  cM.iK.R.NiA,  los  ancfi.fs  nan.  p  nf  ^vav     wnrlp^-s     «,^^^^ 

The  following-  Ls  a  statistical  breakdown  of          Prior  to  1969  the  University  of  Cahfornia,  nllyrnn!^     tL     Hp,  oifotfnf     ^^     ?       ^ 

tuts    to    the    L-brary    of    Congreas    prior    to      Los  Angeles,   was  receiving   the  inanu:.oripts  Oxecome     the     devastating     effects     of 

and    after    the    Tax    Reform    Act    of     1969.      ^lud    original    drawings    of    Theodore    Gei.sel  "^-'^^'i'  ^"d  to  help  maintain  and  expand 

Manuscript    Division    (the    Division    of    the      i  Dr   Seiiss) ,  the  famous  author  of  children's  the  national  rail  network. 

Library  containing  31    million   items  of  im-      book.-^    The.se  gitts  have  now  stopped.  The    labor   of    these   people   Will    have 

portance   to  scholars    including   the   papers         The  consequences  of  this  decrea.-,e  m  t4 ill ^  direct    and   immediate    benefits   for   the 

of  23  Presidents  of  the  United  Sta'.es I  :                   have   had   a   serious  effect   on   the   archival  Nation.    An    improved    rail    system    will 

frf/fiQ^o'^H^vf  ""^"*  "'t.'"''  '^^'^  ^""'■■!J     hoiding.s  01  the  major  libraries  of  this  coun-  facilitate  economic  recovery  by  provid- 

Act  ot  1969,  the  Manuscript  Division  received      try  and  tne  far-reaching  effects  upon  scholar-  ,ng    better     energy-efficient    transDon 

an  average  of  lo  to  20  manu.script  gifts  each     Mup  could  be  even  more  devastailnc  ',  ^    f      vL    .^"'^'^y.  emcieni    iranspoita- 

oalendar    year    from    author.;    and    literary          The  alternatives  available  to  the  creators  t^oiUor  the  increasing  flow  of  goods, 

artists.  The  following  analy.sis  indicate.s  the     of  this  material  are  undesirable.  One  is  for  "^"^    proposed    program    makes    funds 

change  this  division  has  experienced:                    them  to  sell  their  manuscript.s  outright    The  available  for  direct  employment  of  peo- 

usual  re.^uu  of  this,  of  course,  is  the  dis-  Plc  in  two  ways.  First,  the  Secretary  of 

Calendar  year:                                          Gifts     persal   of    hi>toricaliy   important   materials  Transportation  is  required  to  make  avail- 

1968  „ .,.        20     among    many    private    collectors,    thereby  able  to  the  railroads  funds  sufficient  to 

Jo?^  - -       ^l     "/f'^;"s;^*"^"^at«''!^  ""*^ai'aWe  for  future  allow  them  to  employ  enough  mainte- 

m? :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::     ^  tcHolI^s^;^  Z,:^'^Zr':i^^^^\.'Z  --e-of-way  wonSr/to  retL.  the  st 

1972 0     deposit  such  material  in  a  library  or  similar  ^i  J"epair  crews  to  the  maximum  size  be- 

1973  0     institution  m  the  hjpe  that  this  provision  tween  January   1,   1974,  and  mid-April 

1974  1     of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  will  be  repealed.  A  1975  thus  reversing  a  general  decline  in 

^inid  is  to  leave  their  papers  as  part  of  their  the  number  of  maintenance  crews.  At  an 
trl^''"'^  \  ^k'  ^h"'^  '"^'"^^  anvAhere  estate,  thus  allowing  their  heirs  to  make  a  average  annual  wage  of  $15,000  a  work- 
from  a  few  to  hundreds  oi  thousands  of  gift  of  the  material  after  the  creator  of  the  pr  it  will  take  aonroximatplv  $l^n  mil 
manuscript  pages.  It  is  considered  more  manuscripts  has  died  or  a;  is  olten  tlie  case  e',  uwiu  laKC  appiOXimately  $150  mil- 
accurate  to  Identify  such  gifts  by  couniine  to  sell  and  disperse  theln  ''^'^  ^°  ''^^^''''^  *^«  maintenance-of-way 
the  donors  and  not  the  contents  of  the  The  deposit  provi.^ion  is  not  satisfactory  ^''^^'^  ^  ^he  level  they  were  on  June  1, 
e^^s.)                                                                               to  libraries  and  other  archival   institutions,  1974. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  thai  Archibald  I^lrst  of  all.  they  must  make  a  commitment  Under  the  proposed  program,  the  rail- 
MacLeish,  poet,  writer,  and  former  LIbraria'i  to  store  the  material  without  anv  assurance  roads  Will  be  required  to  give  priority 
of  Congres.s  has  been  donating  his  corre-  that  it  will  ultimately  become  apermanent  consideration  to  furloughed  mainte- 
spondence  and  manii.scripls  to  the  Libiai-y  of  acquisition.  Even  if  the  in.stitutions  are  will-  nance-of-wav  emnlovees  second  nrinr- 
Congress  prior  to  1969  and  new  additions  to  mg  to  make  this  commitment,  they  cannot  tv  to  o^hpr  f^Xn^hpH  r^^?ri«H  im 
thl3  collection  are  on  deposit  •  Vladimir  in  all  instances,  quite  obviously  commit  V  ^°  Other  furloughed  raihoad  em- 
Nabokov,  novelist  and  playwright,  beyan  in  their  limited  re^urces  to  organize  and  cata-  ^"0^^^''  ^^^  thu'd  priority  to  other  un- 
1958  to  donate  his  manuscripts,  playscripts,  log  the  material  in  order  to  make  it  avail-  P'^PlO-Ved  persons  and  people  who  have 
and  correspondence,  but  has  ceased  doing  so  able  to  researchers.  The  Library  of  Congre.s.s,  sought  work  Without  SUCCess  for  more 
since  1969.  Eric  Sevareid,  Journamt.  broad-  for  instance,  accepts  deposits  of  such  ma-  than  3  months.  At  the  same  time,  the 
caster,  and  author,  at  the  request  of  the  Li-  terials  but  in  most  cases  gives  priority  at-  railroads  must  give  the  Secretary  of 
brary  of  Congre.ss  made  his  first  gift  of  his  tention  to  cataloging,  organizing,  and  pre-  Tran.sportation  adequate  assurances  that 
papers,  including  television  .cripts.  lectures,  p.aring  guides  to  those  manuscripts  to  which  the  inrreaspri  ninintPn^nnP  nf  n^o„  ct^TfT 
etc.,  m  1958.  .Additions  Miice  1969  have  been  thev  have  full  title  or  firm  assurance  that  ,,  "^'^"^^^ed  maintenance-of-way  staff 
"OH  deposit.-  they  will  receive  title  to  the  material.  The  ^'"^  ^^  ^^^^  primarily  on  projects  Which 
PRINTS  A.ND  PHcao..RAf>ns  DIVISION  rationale  for  accepting  depo.iits  of  materials  ""Prove  key  parts  of  the  national  rail- 
New  Yorker  magazine  artists  Lee  Loreiiz  '',  "°^  °V'^'  ^'^^  *'°P*  '''**  "'^  material  will  ^ay  "^twork.  Eligible  railroad  facihties 
Whitney  Darrow  Jr  Barney  Tobey  and  Ed-  "'^'"'a'^t'ly  be  acquired  but  also  the  frank  include  those  which  carry  at  least  5  mil- 
ward  Koren  ha\e  ceased  donating  their  orig-  ''eaiization  that  Unportant  ciUtural  and  his-  lion  gross  ton  miles  per  year,  those  which 
inal  works  to  the  Liijrarv  of  Congress  since  ^^'^^^  manuscripts  may  be  lost  forever  be-  are  utilized  bv  the  National  Railroad 
1969.  '  '-'*T*  ^^  Improper  storage  that  would  resuu  Passenger  Corporation  those  which  are 
^x^;sxc  i>iv,sioK  -,'°f^^J  -ouM  cause  the  material  to  dis-  particularly  dangerous  because  of  de- 
The  Music  Division  had  been  receiving  orig-  °  terioration  or  design  defects,  or  those 
Inal  compositions,  librettos,  etc..  for  many  which  otherwise  have  particular  impor- 
years  from  outstanding  Americaii  musicians.  By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  tance  for  national  or  regional  transpor- 
f„^^  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act,                      Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Bayh.  and  Mr.  tation  needs. 

these  materials  are  no  longer  outright  guts.  ivTrrr  r-t  t  .xr .  •  «  -■ "  •  y,,  r.^^T*<^U  *  -j-  ^  „  j.  ^-l. 
Some  of  the  previous  donors  are  placln|  the  „  ,  ^,^^^P^/^,'^"/"  •.  ^"  addition  to  providing  funds  to  the 
materials  on  deposit,  for  a  specified  period  of  ..^-  ^'*'*°-  ^  °'^  ^°  improve  the  relia-  railroads  for  rebuilding  main  tenance-of- 
time.  usually  10  years.  It  is  estimated  that  bility.  safety,  and  energy  efiBciency  of  way  crews,  the  proposed  bill  authorizes 
some  35  well-known  composers  have  cea.sed  transportation  by  providing  funds  for  the  Secretai-y  of  Transportation  to  pro- 
making  gifts  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in-  repairing,  rehabihtating  and  improving  vide  grants  to  States,  pohtical  subdivi- 
rtuding  Samuel  Barber.  Aaron  Copeiand.  and  railroad  roadbeds  and  facilities.  Referred  sions,  and  regional  commissions  for  the 
Similar  r'^D^'ort^  are  available  from  research  I?  ^^^^  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  funding  of  specific  railroad  maintenance 
iibr^ies  thr^ghout  the  colJntn  To  t^'t^e-  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  rehabilitation  programs.  As  with  the 
cmc:  ■  jointly,  by  unanimous  consent.  utilization  of  employees  hired  under  the 
DARTMotTii  p-^'t.  rRA.NSPORr.ATioN  IMPROVEMENT  AND  TM-  grants  to  Tallroads  provlslon  of  the  bill, 
A  leading  living  author.  Erskine  Caldwell.  ploy.ment  act  of  197.5  specific  projects  eligible  for  funding  must 
who  had  been  making  constant  gifts  of  his  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today  ^^  performed  on  important  parts  of  the 
mauuscripts  has  cea.sea  entirely  to  make  I  am  introducing  the  Rail  Transporta-  national  railroad  networks. 
these  donations.  He  indicates  that  these  tion  Improvement  and  Employment  Act  I"  ^°^^  grant  provisions,  the  Secretary 
I!l!;'!,'i!r  K't'?**^  '*^^^  come  to  Dartmouth  by  of  1975.  Senators  Hartke,  Bayh.  and  Mc-  is  required  to  make  sure  the  programs 
St^is  w^lii  lu  flcT^cufu  tt  does'i'ot  t*he  ^^'^^^^'^  jo^"  ^'"h  me  in  introducing  this  ^viU  provide  for  continuing  employment, 
remlimng'minu^riSr  m^y^r^m^'and  '"^^"^•^-  \^^'  the  railroads  will  not  divert  funds 
widely  dispersed.  ^^  is  our  intention  in  this  bill  to  pro-  ^'i^^t  would  have  otherwise  been  used  for 
A  Puiitzer-Prize-wlnning  dramatist  has  ^^'^^  ^°^^  *"  ^^  accelerated  program  of  rail  rehabilitation  to  other  purposes,  that 
stopped  giving  his  manuscripts  and  since  he  ^^^\  rehabilitation  and  improvement.  The  no  railroads'  competitive  position  will  be 
has  not  become  wealthy  through  his  writing,  fusion  of  these  two  national  priorities  undercut  by  any  Federal  grants,  and  that 
he  Is  sorely  tempted  to  begin  selling  his  into  the  program  envisioned  in  this  leg-  the  project  is  capable  of  early  funding 
manuscripts.                                                      islation  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  shake  and  completion. 
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Beyond  providing  money  for  jobs,  this 
bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $100 
million  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  or  grants  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  necessary  to  carry 
nut  the  proposed  projects.  In  most  cases. 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  affected  rail- 
uads  will  be  able  to  secure  sufficient 
materials  with  their  own  resources.  How- 
ever, to  make  sure  that  the  rehabilita- 
t.on  program  is  not  affected  by  certain 
railroads  inability  to  secure  such  mate- 
rials, this  hmited  amount  of  money  is 
being  mada  available.  In  the  case  that 
anj'  of  the  money  is  given  in  grants,  the 
Secretary  is  instructed  to  make  sufficient 
arrangements  to  assure  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  compensated  for  any  value 
added  to  the  rail  property  by  the  mate- 
rials purchased  with  Federal  funds. 

There  is  the  need  for  an  accelerated 
employment  program  to  ameliorate  the 
hardships  of  unemployment.  The  need 
is  now  for  emergency  rehabihtation  work 
to  insure  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation  s  railroads.  We  must 
move  forward  with  this  program  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  employment  opportu- 
unities  and  to  repair  our  deteriorated 
railroads  for  continuation  of  vital  rail 
services  in  our  country.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  measure  their  care- 
ful consideration.  I  commend  Senator 
Hartke,  who  has  worked  with  me  on 
the  formulation  of  this  legislation,  and 
Senators  McClellan  and  Bayh  for  their 
effective  efforts  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  that  I  am  introducing  bs 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  also  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Hartke  upon  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Hartke 
Today  I  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues In  Ifttroduclng  the  "Rail  Transporta- 
tion Improvement  and  Employment  Act  of 
1975."  a  bUl  designed  to  help  meet  two  of 
the  nation's  greatest  present  needs — the  seri- 
ous Increase  In  the  unemployment  rate  and 
an  acceleration  of  the  efforts  to  begin  railroad 
rehabUltatlon. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Senator  Randolph  for  the  leadership  he  has 
taken  In  this  area  and  for  the  work  he  has 
put  into  shaping  this  concept  into  a  bill.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  Senator  McClellan 
and  Senator  Biyh  for  their  significant  con- 
tribution to  this  bUl  through  their  work  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Lately  It  has  become  common — and  prop- 
er— tor  people  to  predict  that  as  energy  be- 
comes more  expensive  and  scarce,  the  flow  of 
freight  and  passengers  away  from  the  na- 
tion's railroads  will  be — and  should  be — re- 
versed. For  Instance,  we  look  to  the  rail  sys- 
tem to  unclog  the  Northeast  corridor  and  we 
view  the  Implementation  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  as  finally  bringing  about 
this  long  needed  project,  which  was  first  pro- 
posed In  1971.  The  United  States  will  need  a 
healthy  rail  system  to  enable  us  to  exploit 
the  nation's  vast  coal  reserves  lii  an  economi- 


cal manner  and  help  free  us  from  overdc- 
pendence  on  uncertain  foreign  sources  of  oil. 
We  look  to  a  closer  coordination  oetwee  . 
truck  and  rail  tran'portation  -vUh  Intermodal 
technologies  that  ca.i  combine  the  flp.xlb'.lity 
of  trucks  with  the  efficiency  of  trains.  In 
order  to  gain  the  advantages  of  both  m'>dcs 
of  transportation. 

However,  between  now  and  the  time 
when  we  can  realize  t.»ie  full  potential  of 
rail  transportation,  we  must  overcome  the 
chaos  left  by  years  of  deferred  mainte- 
nance, outright  neglect,  and  Improper  public 
policy.  Today's  reality  Is  not  hlgh-sreed 
trains,  but  go-slow  orders.  Today's  reality 
Is  not  advanced  technology,  but  rotting  ties 
and  "jroken  rails. 

The  cost  of  this  deterloraton  Is  stagger- 
ing. Between  the  years  1963  and  1972,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  report,  broken  rails — a  direct 
result  of  deterioration — caused  5,756  acci- 
dents, one-sixth  of  all  the  train  accidents 
during  the  per'od.  These  accidents  damaged 
In  excess  of  one-half  of  a  billion  dollars  ct 
property.  The  tr  'ly  tragic  fact  Is  that  the 
number  of  rail  failures  and  accidents  in- 
creased dramatically  during  the  entire  ten- 
year  period  and  has  probably  Increased  more 
since  then. 

Even  when  the  rails  don't  actually  break 
and  the  cars  manage  •<  stay  on  the  tracks, 
the  costs  exacted  by  deterioration  are  tre- 
mendous. Miles  of  track  have  simply  be- 
come so  dangerous  they  have  to  be  shut 
down  entirely.  Even  more  stretches  of  rail- 
road are  hit  with  go-slow  orders  forcing 
trains  to  crawl  along  at  no  more  than  5 
and  10  miles  an  hour,  making  a  full -days 
trip  out  of  100  miles  and  doubling  and 
tripling  the  attendant  costs  of  shipping 
freight. 

The  deterioration  has  accelerated  In  the 
past  months  because  of  the  Impact  of  the 
current  recession.  Business  and  Income  are 
down  and  In  order  to  keep  solvent,  the  rail- 
roads have  b3en  forced  to  lay  off  more  and 
more  mtilntenance-of-way  employees.  The 
Insolvent  railroads  have  sunk  deeper  into 
financial  trouble  and  are  often  barely  able 
to  keep  key  sections  of  track  In  sufficient  re- 
pair to  allow  operation  at  10  miles  an  hour. 

At  the  same  time,  the  nation  Is  suffering 
Its  highest  unemployment  rate  since  World 
War  II  as  millions  of  willing  workers  are 
forced  off  the  Job  and  onto  the  streets.  Day 
by  day,  the  sltuatlcn  seems  to  be  getting 
worse  rather  than  better  and  It  demands  that 
decisive  action  be  taken  now. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  help  ease 
the  effects  of  bofi  of  these  vast  problems. 
Thousands  of  people  can  be  employed  and 
trained  Into  lasting  and  necessary  Jobs  as  we 
rebuild  our  railroad  system. 

Right  now,  there  Is  a  need  for  up  to  50.000 
additional  malntenance-of-way  employees  to 
help  reverse  the  deterioration  and  begin  mov- 
ing the  country  In  the  right  direction.  Right 
now,  these  employees  can  begin  replacing  the 
minions  of  rotting  ties  and  begin  rebuUdlrg 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  substandard  track. 
In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  alone,  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  estimates 
that  over  8,000  mUes  of  essential  track  re- 
quire Immediate  attention,  some  20  mil- 
lion railroad  ties  must  be  replaced  and  some 
1600  miles  of  new  track  must  be  laid  down. 
Other  parts  of  the  country  can  generate  sim- 
ilar figures,  and  together  they  add  up  to  a 
deferred  maintenance  bUl  in  excess  of  $5 
billion. 

The  bin  I  am  Introducing  today  does  not 
solve  these  problems  but  it  does  move  us  in 
the  right  direction  and  It  gives  us  a  very 
good  start. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$600  million  for  jobs  In  railroad  maintenance 
programs.  This  sum  Is  supplemented  by  an 
authorization  of  $100  million  for  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  and  grants  to  help  the  insolvent 


railroads    acquire   the   materials   needed   to 
make  the  rehabilitation  programs  a  reality. 

The  bill  works  In  two  ways.  First  It  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make 
money  available  to  the  rallroa-ls  to  rehire 
the  substantial  number  of  recently  fur- 
loughed maintenance-of-v.ay  employees  so 
that  the  number  of  such  workers  returns  to 
the  level  of  June  1,  1974.  Second,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  fund  the  hiring 
of  workers  for  specilic  rehabllitatioii  pro- 
grams on  key  rail  segments.  Where  necessary 
the  Secretary  can  alf'O  give  grants,  loans,  or 
make  loan  guarantees  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  used  In  repair  projects  In  both 
categories. 

In  both  Instances,  the  repair  Is  to  be  don© 
on  tracks  that  are  heavily  used,  u'^ed  by  Am- 
trak,  included  in  Conrall.  involve  special 
safety  defects,  or  are  otherwise  necessary 
for  a  modern,  safe  rail  system.  Th2  projects 
that  are  funded  are  to  be  structured  to  as- 
sure permanent  alleviation  of  unemploy- 
ment, continued  application  of  private  funds 
for  repair,  and  compensation  to  the  govern- 
ment for  the  value  added  to  rail  properties 
by  materials  purcliased  at  Federal  expense. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  current  reces- 
sion has  forced  tte  railraods  to  severely  cur- 
tail their  maintenance  programs  and  has 
cau'^^ed  the  lay-off  of  about  10.000  workers. 
To  bring  the  maintenance  crews  back  up  to 
their  maximum  level  wlU  take  about  $150 
million  of  the  $600  million  authorized.  The 
remaining  money  will  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  specific  grants  to  enhance  vitally 
needed  rehabilitative  efforts  and  to  reduce 
unemployment  in  hard  hit  areas.  Proper 
utilization  of  this  money  will  ensure  that 
the  repair  programs  help  rebuild  a  well- 
balanced,  national  rail  network  and  help  us 
realize  the  great  that  the  railroads  offer. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  like  to  express  to 
the  Senator  my  pleasure  that  he  is  doing 
this.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill.  Senator 
Buckley  has  introduced  a  bill,  and  there 
are  other  measures.  But  nothing  would 
come  as  authoritatively  as  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  the 
Senator  heads.  I  think  It  presages  action 
upon  an  extremely  constructive  way  In 
which  public  service  employment  can  be 
used  for  a  permanent  Improvement  of  a 
highly  constructive  character  because  it 
will  produce  Income,  et  cetera,  which  we 
could  not  otherwise  get. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
unions  concerned  In  this  matter  who  are 
seeing  the  constructive  nature  of  getting 
the  job  done  as  it  helps  them.  E^ren 
though  superficially  It  would  seem  that 
it  is  gi,ing  jot>s  to  others,  they  under- 
stand that  this  Is  the  only  way  In  which 
the  total  project  which  they  will  have  a 
big  part  In  can  be  formed. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  kind  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
The  Senator  from  New  York  and  his 
colleague  from  that  State,  Senator 
Buckley,  have  given  careful  attention  to 
this  pressing  problem.  I  commend  them 
for  their  interest  and  efforts.  Their 
knowledge  will  be  valuable  as  the  Senate 
moves  forward  on  this  issue. 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wbicker,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Glentj,  and  Mr. 
Percy)  : 
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S.  1437.  A  bill  to  d:.->tinguish  Federal 
gi-ant  and  cooperative  agreement  rela- 
tionships from  Federal  procurement  re- 
lationships, and  for  other  purpases.  Re- 
ferred to  the  ConimUtue  on  Goverr.iiient 
Operations. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Pre.sideiK.  on  beli:\lf 
of  the  Senator  from  Connerticut  iMr. 
VVeickeri,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr.  NuNN'i.  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
.see  <Mr.  Brock  >.  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, I  Mr.  Roth  I,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Muskie'.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Gle.nn'.  the  Senator  irom 
Utah  (Mr.  Mossi,  tiie  Senator  f.om  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Percy  I,  and  myself.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  bring  some  long  needed 
discipline  to  the  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  over  SlOO  billion  each 
year  on  contracts  and  trant.^,  si)ending 
mechani.sms  wiiich  have  becon.c  con- 
fused, misused  and  abused. 

As  a  first  basic  step,  the  bill  v.ould 
distinguish  Federal  grant  and  coopera- 
tive agreement  relationships  from  Fed- 
eral procurements  relalion.«.hips  and 
would  provide  a  basi.-,  for  additionv'.l  >teps 
to  control  Federal  spending  programs. 

This  bill  is  virtually  identical  to  last 
.session's  S.  3514.  the  Federal  Grants  and 
Cooperative  Agreement  Act  of  1974,  a  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  without  di.-.^ent 
on  October  9  of  last  year.  Due  to  the  late 
hour  in  which  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
House,  the  House  felt  that  further  action 
should  await  the  first  ses.sion  of  tlie  94th 
Congre.ss.  The  House  subcommittee  to 
which  the  bill  was  referred  did  liold  one 
1  day  of  hearings  to  help  facilitate  ccticn 
on  the  bill  this  year. 

BILL    PROVISIONS 

This  le^i.slation  would  impkmeiit  two 
key  recommendations  made  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement 
that  resulted  from  its  2 '  j-ycar  .-.tudy. 

First,  the  bill  would  e.->tabli.sh  Govern- 
ment-wide criteria  for  selection  of  ap- 
propriate legal  instruments  to  achieve 
uniformity  in  the  use  by  the  executive 
agencies  of  such  instrimients,  a  clearer 
definition  of  the  basic  relationships  they 
reflect,  and  a  better  undeiv-tanding  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  parties  In- 
volved; and  second,  require  a  studv  of 
Federal  non-Federal  relationships  in  the 
Federal  assistance  programs  that  should 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  guidance  for  the  use  of 
grants,  cooperative  agreements,  jnd 
other  foiTiis  of  Federal  assistance. 

NEED   F(1R   TIIE   LEGISL.MION 

A  brief  look  at  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Federal  grant  programs  in  the 
last  15  years  demonstrates  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  Federal  grants  to  States 
and  localities  alone  rose  from  $2.2  billion 
in  1950,  to  $6.8  billion  in  1960,  to  over  $55 
billion  in  this  fiscal  year.  Within  tiie  past 
5  years,  gi-ant-type  disbur.semen:s  have 
expanded  at  an  amiual  rate  of  17  per- 
cent. When  grants  to  nongovernmental 
Institutions  such  as  nonprofit  organiza- 
tioits.  universities,  and  individuals  are 
iKlded  to  these  figures,  the  grov.th  :-.  e\en 
more  apparent. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  grant 
program  corresponds  to  the  growth  In 
dollar  amounts.  There  are  now  over  500 


different  program  authorizations  that 
Congress  has  promulgated  and  the  Fed- 
eral Domestic  Catalog  of  Federal  As- 
.^Lstance  lists  over  a  thousand  .separate 
programs  that  have  evolved  from  thc-e 
autiiorizations. 

As  ti:e  Connnission  on  Government 
Procurement  concluded.  Federal  grant- 
type  activities  have  become  a  vast  and 
comple.x  collection  of  a.ssistance  pro- 
eram^.  functioning  with  little  central 
KUidai-ce  in  a  variety  of  ways  that  are 
often  characterized  as  being  consistent 
only  in  their  incon.si.stency.  Similar  pro- 
K'.-ams  or  projects  have  often  been  left  to 
■\lo  their  ov.n  thing."  in  their  own  way, 
in  a  manner  which.  \Uien  vie\\ed  from 
an  overall  perspective  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, leads  to  undue  complexity,  confu- 
sion, and  uncertainty  for  recipients  who 
must  work  with  these  pi-ograms;  for 
parts  of  the  executive  branch  that  must 
coordinate  the.  e  programs;  and  signifi- 
cantly, for  the  Congre.ss  that  must  ex- 
ercise effective  overs:fc;ht  oi  Federal 
.^jending. 

Hr.\p.i.\T.-   .\sa  uNiiiNir.s 

The  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement focused  upon  sevcial  n'..tjor 
causes  for  this  disarray.  They  were: 

Confusion  of  grant-type  ass.i.stance  re- 
lationships and  transactions  with  pro- 
curement relation.ships  and  tran.-a--- 
t;ons:  and 

Failure  to  recognize  that  there  is  more 
than  one  kind  of  grant-type  relationship 
of  transaction;  and 

Lack  of  Government-wide  guidance 
for  Federal  grant-type  relationsliip.s  and 
transactions. 

Four  days  of  .ioint  iicarau's  by  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittees 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Federal  Procurement  v.cre  held  last  ses- 
sion on  the  forerunner  to  this  bill.  Tho.-e 
hearings  reinforced  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  on  this  subject  and  several 
chan.ces  were  made  to  improve  tiie  les- 
i'-lation. 

Some  agencies  admit  that  they  u^e 
grants  instead  of  procurement  contracts 
to  avoid  certain  reqiiirements,  such  as 
advance  payment  justifications.  Some 
pro.n;ram  officials  who  have  responsibility 
for  negotiating  and  administering  grants, 
but  jiot  contracts,  tend  to  .<;hift  to  con- 
tracts when  they  are  bu.sy  in  order  to 
place  tiie  workload  elsewhere. 

Some  agencies  use  more  grants  in 
June  to  obligate  fmids  before  the  end  of 
the  fi.scal  year  becau.se  grants  are  quick- 
er to  process  than  contracts.  Figures 
.Miow  that  last  year,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  issued 
about  t.'uce  grants  for  each  contract 
over  the  course  of  the  fi.scal  year.  But.  m 
June,  that  ratio  jumped  to  7  to  1  while 
total  outlays  in  grants  and  contracts 
exploded  800  percent— from  an  average 
of  $300  million  per  month  to  over  $2.4 
bilhon  m  June  alone.  With  the  lack  of 
consressional  guidance  and  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  the.se,  the  potential 
for  the  misuse  of  grants  is  enhanced. 

Moreover,  as  was  revealed  in  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  the  lack  of  congression- 
al guidance  as  to  when  grants  or  con- 
tracts should  be  u.sed  has  allowed  grants 
to  be  used  to  avoid  the  competition  re- 


quired in  Federal  procm-em.ent  or,  more 
generally,  to  avoid  other  controls  of  the 
Federal  procurement  system. 

F'or  example.  HEW  has  acknowledged 
that  many  agencies  use  grants  to  obtain 
f.oods  and  services  in  direct  support  of 
..goncy  operations.  Specifically,  grants 
instead  of  procurement  contracts  are  be- 
ing u.scd  to  obtain  consulting  studies, 
technical  assi.-^tance,  collect  data,  per- 
form -.luvcys,  studies,  and  training  pro- 
grams for  agencies. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  have 
;ound  instances  where  procurement  con- 
tracts are  being  used  simply  to  avoid 
cost-sharing  requirements  of  grants. 
Failure  to  distinguish  between  procure- 
ment and  as.sistance  relationships  has 
a!so  led  to  the  adding  of  unnecessary 
■red  tape"  to  grants.  The  Department 
of  Labor,  for  example,  has  ceased  man- 
aging some  of  its  manpower  programs 
to  State  and  local  governments  as  pro- 
curement contracts  and  now  manases 
them  as  grants. 

Tins  bill  should  discipline  Federal 
.■;cncirs  to  consciously  decide  what  the 
;)rinciple  purpose  of  a  transaction  will 
be  and  u  hat  requirements  are  or  are  not 
needed.  In  the  absence  of  congressioaial 
.guidance,  agencies  today  are  able  to  em- 
ijloy  practices  which  give  them  adminis- 
trative discretion  not  intended  by  Con- 
yross. 

This  bill  will  both  eliminate  the  use 
of  grants  in  procurement  situations  and 
V  ill  contribute  to  the  lessening  of  "red 
tiipe"  in  some  grant  programs. 

Part  of  the  confusion  that  exists  is  the 
le.sult  of  both  enabling  and  appropri- 
ation statutes  for  grant  programs.  As  a 
group  they  lack  consistency  in  require- 
ments, terminology,  level  of  detail,  and 
emphasis.  No  uniform  statutory  guid- 
ance exists  in  specifying  the  circum- 
stances under  which  procurement  con- 
tract.^, grant,  or  cooperative  agreement 
instminents  should  be  used. 

Ccn.sequently,  grants  and  contract;  are 
C'ften  used  interchangeably  within  agen- 
cies and  among  agencies  for  similar  types 
of  liiojecls — not  because  of  different  de- 
mands on  controlling  spending  but  for 
rensons  of  administrative  expediency. 

This  bill  would  establish  broad  con- 
gressional guidance  by  defining  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  agencies  should 
employ  procurement  contracts  or  grant 
and  cooperative  agreements  and  by  em- 
powering them  to  do  so.  It  represents  a 
beginning  step  in  bringing  about  some 
overdue  discipline.  When  one  consldere 
that  one-third  of  the  Federal  budget  is 
spent  through  outlays  on  procurement 
contracts— $60  billion— and  gi-ants- $55 
billion,  the  importance  of  this  measure 
is  highlighted. 

The  need  for  a  Go\'ernment-wide  .sys- 
tem of  guidance  for  Federal  assistance 
programs  is  analogous  to  the  need  for 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
for  procurement.  The  primary  concern  is 
to  get  a  "handle"  on  the  entire  process 
for  Federal  assistance  and  to  promote 
better  understanding  and  guidance. 
Compared  to  the  Federal  procurement 
system,  the  so-called  grant  system  is 
primitive,  underdeveloped.  The  bill's  re- 
quired study  should  lead  to  additional 
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improvements   in   the   overall   manage- 
ment of  assistance  programs. 

Witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
subcommittees  strongly  supported  the 
need  to  make  the  Federal  assistance  sys- 
tem more  rational  and  more  under- 
standable. The  study  mandated  by  this 
bill  should  not  only  serve  as  a  follow- 
up  to  the  basic  definitions  set  forth  but 
should  also  provide  an  additional  ray  of 
sunshine  in  an  area  which  is  presently 
clouded  with  complexity  and  confusion. 

ARGUMENTS 

Certain  reservations  to  the  bill  were 
presented  m  the  hearings,  I  want  to  men- 
tion them  because  the  subcommittees 
gave  all  concerns  due  consideration  and 
made  several  changes.  Indeed,  the  sub- 
committee's staff  worked  very  closely 
with  the  staff  of  the  General  Services 
Administration's  Office  of  Federal  Man- 
agement Policy  in  order  to  insui'e  a 
constructive  piece  of  legislation.  How- 
ever, there  were  some  points  raised  that 
were  not  persuasive. 

One  argument  presented  was  that  the 
broad  definitions  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  types  of  procurement  con- 
tracts and  types  of  grants  and  coopera- 
tive agreements  should  be  used  con- 
tained respectively  in  sections  4.  5  and  6 
of  the  bill  should  await  completion  of 
the  study  mandated  in  section  8.  The 
feeling  was  that  the  definitions  contained 
in  the  bill  were  too  broad  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations, that  more  study  was  needed 
to  insure  that  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
these  sections  were  adequate. 

The  question  raised  was  whether  the 
bill  was  not  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  The  committee  did  not  find  this 
view  tenable.  The  following  facts  led  the 
committee  to  conclude  that  additional 
study  does  not  need  to  precede  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

The  2-year  examination  of  these  ques- 
tions by  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement ; 

The  General  Accounting  Office's  as- 
sessment that  enough  examination  of  the 
issues  had  been  accomplished  to  under- 
take the  initial  step  of  setting  forth  cri- 
teria for  the  use  of  legal  Instruments 
that  would  reflect  basic  relationships; 

The  efforts  of  two  executive  branch 
task  force  groups  who  reported  favorably 
on  the  respective  Commission  recom- 
mendations; and 

The  realization  by  the  committee  that 
without  the  authorizing  provision  of  sec- 
tion 7(a),  many  agencies  would  be  re- 
stricted by  law  to  the  use  of  inappro- 
priate instruments  imtil  the  study  is 
completed  and  resulting  legislation,  at 
the  minimum,  2  years  away,  is  enacted, 

A  related  concern  expressed  was  that 
not  enough  was  known  about  what  ef- 
fect this  bill  would  have  on  operating  pro- 
grams, Again,  this  reservation  arose  after 
the  lengthy  examination  undertaken  by 
the  Commission,  the  work  of  executive 
branch  task  forces,  and  the  work  that 
was  directed  toward  developing  a  fonnal 
executive  branch  position  on  the  relevant 
Commission  recommendations.  Despite 
the  previous  work  done  addressing  this 
Question,  the  subcommittee  staff  working 


closely  with  GSA  staCE  undertook  to 
independently  assess  this  issue.  It  was 
not  felt  to  be  a  problem.  Instead,  the 
independent  committee  staff  assessment 
reinforced  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  that  legislation 
be  enacted. 

Another  point  raised  was  the  effect  this 
bill  would  have  on  certain  research 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense — • 
DOD — and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration — NASA — where 
grants  are  presently  being  used  instead 
of  contracts  under  the  authority  of  the 
Grants  Act  of  1958. 

This  bill  would  repeal  that  act  and 
replace  it  with  the  broader  authorization 
contained  in  section  7(a)  of  the  bill.  The 
effect  of  section  7(a>  is  to  require  the 
agencies  to  openly  state  the  principle 
purpose  of  a  transaction.  The  DOD  and 
NASA  interpretation  was  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  employ  grants  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  In  the  hear- 
ings, however,  both  agencies  conceded 
that  they  could  live  with  the  bill.  In 
fact,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  is  now 
doing  by  contract  what  the  Air  Force  and 
Army  do  by  grant.  Given  the  benefits 
that  would  accrue  from  enactment  of  the 
bill  and  after  closely  examining  the  DOD. 
NASA  objection,  the  subcommittee  did 
not  feel  the  bill  would  unduly  burden 
them. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  what  opposition  there  was  to  this 
bill  was  a  natural  resistance  to  discipline 
and  change  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
agencies.  As  the  Comptroller  General 
commented  in  the  House  hearing  on  this 
bill,  the  executive  agencies  have  resisted 
any  kind  of  guidance  from  Congress 
along  these  lines.  They  like  to  have  it 
both  ways. 

This  bill  attacks  some  of  the  abuses 
and  inappropriate  practices,  both  in- 
tended and  unintended,  of  the  agencies. 
It  is  hardly  surprising  that  a  few  of 
them  might  not  feel  comfortable  with 
the  bill.  In  contrast  to  these  reservations. 
State  government  representatives  and 
representatives  of  the  private  sector 
generally  supported  the  bill  as  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  dealing  with  this 
problem  area, 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
supporting  and  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  the  cosponsors  of  this 
measure  illustrate  the  nonpartisan  na- 
ture of  this  bill.  The  rapid  growth  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  in  the  1960's 
and  early  1970's,  in  terms  of  both  num- 
ber of  programs  and  voltune  of  dollars, 
has  contributed  to  administrative 
stresses  at  all  levels  of  goverrunent  and 
within  the  private  nongovernment  sec- 
tor. 

If  the  1960's  can  be  seen  as  a  period 
when  the  Congress  placed  emphasis  on 
setting  national  goals,  then  I  hope  that 
the  1970's  will  be  focused  on  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  of  government 
needed  to  achieve  them. 

The  demands  of  today's  times  demand 
more  accoiuitability  for  Federal  expendi- 
tures. This  bill  will  improve  the  Con- 
gress' and  the  public's  capacity  to  under- 
stand what  is  happening  with  Federal 


expenditures  and  will  prevent  .some 
wasteful  and  abusive  practices  that  have 
developed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follo'vvs: 

S.   1437 

Re  U  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  liepreseniatirc^  of  tlie  Vniied  States  of 
America  in  Congrtss  assembled,  Tliat  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  ■Federal  Grant  aiul  Co- 
operntive  Agreement  Act  of  1975". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

.Slc.   2.    (a)    The   Congress   finds    that — 

(1)  there  is  a  need  to  distinguish  Federal 
a?sista.ice  relation.ships  from  Federal  pro- 
cvirement  relationships  and  thereby  to 
standardize  usage  and  clarify  the  meaning 
of  the  legal  instruments  which  reflect  such 
relalioiships; 

(2)  uncertainty  .;is  to  the  meaning  of  .such 
terms  as  "contract",  "grant",  and  "coopera- 
tive agreement"  and  the  relationships  they 
reflect  causes  operational  Inconsistencies, 
confusion,  inefficiency,  and  waste  for  recip- 
ients of  awards  as  well  as  for  executive 
agencies;  and 

(3)  the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement has  documented  these  findings  and 
concluded  that  a  reduction  of  the  existing 
co!\fusions.  inconsistencies,  and  inefficien- 
cies is  feasible  and  necessary  through  legis- 
lative action. 

lb)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 
( 1 )  to  cliiiracterlze  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  contrac- 
tors. State  and  local  governments,  and  oth- 
er recipients  in  the  acquisition  of  property 
and  .services  and  in  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance by  the  Federal  Government  so  as  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  Fed- 
er.ll  spending  and  help  eliminate  unneces- 
sary administrative  reqtiirements  on  reclp- 
ieijts  of  Federal  awards. 

i2)  to  establish  government-wide  criteria 
for  .selection  of  appropriate  legal  instru- 
ments to  achieve  tmiformity  in  the  use  by 
the  executive  agencies  of  such  instruments. 
a  clear  definition  of  the  relationships  they 
reflect,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  parties: 

(3)  to  promote  increased  discipline  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  types  of  contract, 
grant  agreement,  and  cooperative  agreements 
and  to  maximize  competition  in  the  award 
of  contracts  and  encourage  competition, 
where  deemed  appropriate,  in  the  award  ot 
grants  and  cooperative  agreements;  and 

(4)  to  require  a  study  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
grantees  and  other  recipients  in  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  and  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  system  of  guid- 
ance for  the  use  of  grant  and  cooperative 
agreements,  and  other  fonns  of  Federal  as- 
.sistance in  carrying  otit  such  programs. 

DEriNmONS 

S.T.  ;j.  As  used  in  thl.s  Act,  tlie  term — 
(1)  "State  government"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  po.ssesslon  of 
the  United  States,  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  State,  and  any  multi-State, 
regional,  or  interstate  entity  which  has  gov- 
ernmental functions; 

(2;  "local  government"  means  any  unit 
of  government  within  a  State,  a  county, 
municipality,  city,  town,  township,  local  pub- 
lic authority,  special  district,  intrastate  dis- 
trict, council  of  governments,  sponsor  group 
representative  organization,  other  intrastate 
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ffovei-;imeiU  entity,  or  any  other  lnstrnsica- 
Ijillty  of  a  local  governrnent; 

(3)  "otlior  reilpienr"  nieaii.s  any  persoii  or 
recipient  otlier  than  a  State  or  local  i^overn- 
nicnt  v,ho  1<>  atuhonaeU  to  receive  Federal 
aiiUtance  or  procurement  contracts  and  In- 
cltJdcs  jmv  cl  arltsble  •  r  edura' lonr.l  i':-*!t'i- 
llon; 

f4)  "executive  pgeroy"  tne«ns  utiy  exeru- 
t.e  department  as  defined  In  section  101  of 
title  5.  United  States  CoCe,  a  ir..lltary  de- 
partment as  dPllned  In  section  102  of  title  5. 
Ualted  States  Code,  an  Indepeadciit  estab- 
lisiiment  as  defined  in  section  104  ol  title  5. 
United  s:3tes  Code  (e:;cept  that  it  shall  net 
Include  the  General  Accouutiiig  Office),  a 
whoUy-ov.'iied  governiiieni  corporation;   and 

(5)  "'grant,  or  cooperative  agrcoincnt"  does 
not  ir.cl'ide  any  agreement  tin'^or  which  only 
direct  Federal  ca^h  asslotanc  to  Indlvldnal.s, 
a  subsidy,  a  lor.n,  a  loan  giif\ran'.e*>.  or  i.i- 
s'iraiice  £?  prcrldcd. 

UoE  or  coKrr.ACis 
Bic  4.  Each  executive  agency  ihan  iire  a 
type  of  procurement  cintract  as  the  lega! 
iJistrument  reflecting  a  relationship  between 
tlie  Federal  Government  and  a  S-aie  or  local 
government  or  other  recipient — 

(1)  whenever  tiie  prlnclpvil  purpose  o!  the 
InoCrumetit  is  the  acc;ulsitioii,  ty  purcha/^, 
lease,  or  tarter,  of  property  or  servl.es  for 
the  direct  hcn'^fit  or  u-se  of  the  Fedeal  Gov- 
ernment; cr 

(2)  whenever  an  executive  agency  deter- 
nUues  m  a  Rpe^Uic  instance  that  the  use  of 
s  type  of  procurement  contract  i^j  app;o- 
j.-rtate. 

USt   OF  CR'NT   A..r.r*.M£NTS 

Ke.  5.  Eich  exec'ttlve  agency  shall  u.-,e  a 
tvpe  of  prant  agreey.ent  as  the  le^al  iu.stru- 
ment  reflect  In?  a  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Governmer.c  and  a  State  or  loc.-il 
covcmmei.t.  or   other   recipient   whenever — 

( 1 »  the  principal  purpo-e  of  tJie  relation- 
ship is  the  transfer  of  money.  pr.:>perty.  serv- 
ices, or  aj;ythir.g  of  valtie  to  the  State  or 
local  ^overnnient  or  other  recipient  in  order 
to  accomplish  a  public  purpose  of  si.pport 
or  stinnilatioa  aiithorized  by  Ff^ltral  stat- 
ute, rather  than  acquHtlc::  riy  purchaf,?. 
lease  or  barter,  of  prope;ty  or  t^rvlcc .  for 
the  direct  bcneht  or  u^e  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: ar.d 

(2)  no  subs.mt.al  iiivolvemeat.  !s  aiit.cl- 
patcd  between  the  executive  agency,  acting 
for  the  Fed  ral  Got  •■riin^e!.-.  aitd  the  S'ate 
or  local  government  or  other  recipient  dur- 
ing performance  o:  the  contemplated 
activity. 

rSE  OF  COOPEPATtVE  ACREZMElCrS 

Sec.  6.  Eai'h  exect.tive  ageury  .shall  u-«  a 
type  of  cooperative  ai^reemenl  as  the  legal 
Instrument  ref.ecttng  a  relationship  between 
the  Federul  Government  and  a  State  or  local 
govertiraent  or  other  reciplei;*'  whenever — 

(1)  tiie  principal  ptirpo.-,e  o:  the  rcUtioa- 
nhip  Is  the  transfer  of  :itoaey.  property,  serv- 
ices, or  anything  of  viilue  to  th-?  State  of 
local  government  or  other  recipient  to  ac- 
complish a  public  purpo.io  of  support  of 
.stimulation  authorised  by  Federal  st.itute, 
rather  than  acquisition,  by  pur.hct  e,  lea.'-e 
or  barter,  of  property  or  services  for  the 
direct  benefit  or  use  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

(2)  .substar.t;;'.l  involvement  is  atiticipated 
bctv^-een  the  executive  aiency,  acting  for  the 
Federal  Govcrn-ticnr.  and  the  State  or  l.xral 
govp;nnie;jt  or  other  recipient  ditrlnt;  per- 
fjnnauce  of  the  couempUted  activity. 

AVTIIORIZ.^TIONS 

Site.  7.  I  a)  Xotvvlthstandlr.g  aity  ijilier  pio- 
vl-ion  of  law.  each  executive  agency  Bnt!:or- 
Iwd  by  law  to  enter  litto  contracts,  grant 
or  cixiperp.tlv  e  agreeinents,  or  similar  nr- 
r'*nf;ement.s  Ls  «uthorl?-ed  arid  dtrected  to 
enter  In'o  and  use  tvrjes  of  coi.tracts,  praut 


agreements,  or  cooper.itlve  ajreeme-its  a.s  re- 
quired by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  authority  to  enter  Into  grant  or 
cooperative  agree.menta  shaJl  Include  the  dir- 
cieaonary  authority,  when  it  is  deemed  by 
the  head  of  an  e:;ecutl\e  agency  to  Ic  i:i 
ftirthcrance  of  the  objectives  of  such  aftercy, 
to  vc-.l  in  St.i'c  or  local  governments  or  o'her 
reciplatits.  without  further  obligation  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  on  su''li  other  term  = 
and  condlticns  as  c'eemed  appropriate,  titif 
to  equipment  or  other  tangible  persona! 
property  purchu.sed  with  '-uch  graui  or  cu- 
operati^e  agreement  funds. 

.STUD?    or    FEDESAL     A3£.UiT.\r;tE    PBOCa.VMS 

Skc.  8.  The  Director  of  the  Offiee  of  Man- 
a^cmeut  and  Budget,  In  cooperation  with  the 
executive  agencies,  shall  undertake  a  stiiuy 
to  develop  a  better  underitr-ndlng  of  p.Uer- 
natlve  means  of  Implementing  Federal  as- 
slstaiT-e  program.s.  and  to  determine  (he 
feasibility  of  dcvelopl'ig  a  oinprehenslve  sys- 
tem of  guidance  for  Federal  a-ssistance  pro- 
^raniK.  Such  study  shall  include  a  thorough 
consii'eration  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
nicnilatlons  of  the  Contmis.jlon  ou  Govern- 
men!,  Procureracut  relating  to  tl;e  feasibilitv 
of  de. eloping  su'-h  a  systet.i.  The  Director 
shall  consult  v.ith  reiirescntatlves  of  the 
execmlve  agencies,  the  Coiij^ross.  the  Geuersl 
Accounting  Office,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmcnt.s.  other  recipients  and  other  Inter- 
ested members  of  the  public.  The  resiUts  of 
the  study  shall  be  reported  to  the  Committee 
ou  Gjvernmont  Operations  of  the  Senate 
and  tho  Uouse  of  Representative:!  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  In  no  evc-nt 
later  than  two  yeai-.-.  after  the  date  of  enict- 
ment  of  this  Act.  The  report  on  the  study 
shall  Include  il)  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  aUernative  means  of  implementing  Fed- 
eral assistance  progri'iii-.  and  ot  ilie  cUcum- 
stances  in  which  the  u.'e  of  eai  h  appears  to 
be  moat  deslui'jle.  (2)  detailed  ddscnptioiis 
of  tho  basic  characteristics  and  an  outline 
of  such  ciimprchenslve  system  of  guidance 
for  Federal  as.sLstance  prcTams.  the  develop- 
ment 01'  which  mnv  be  determined  fe.xslbio, 
imd  (■.)  recor.tmendatk.u3  coticerning  ar- 
nLni'.emenis  to  procst;d  v/lth  the  full  devel- 
opment of  su^h  compreiieiisive  .system  ot 
ijuidance  and  for  such  administrative  or 
statutory  changes,  Incluciing  changes  in  the 
provisions  of  sections  3  through  7  of  this 
Act.  us  may  be  deemed  appropria'e  on  the 
basi.s  of  the  findings  of  the  study. 

tlKPEALS    \ND  SAV  I-JCS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Tlie  Act  entitl-d  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds  throuith 
giants  for  .support  of  scientiilc  research,  anil 
for  other  purposes",  ppprovcd  September  6. 
UI58  (73  Stat.  1793;  42  U  S.C.  IBy).  1893,  and 
1833),  Li  repealed,  eltectivo  oiie  jear  alter 
tJiD  d.ite  of  enactment  of  thi.  Act. 

<b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  c  .ustivied 
to  render  void  or  toidable  any  exbting  con- 
tract, grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or  other 
contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  ai?reemrnt 
entered  Into  ip  to  one  year  sfter  the  datf 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(cl  Nothing  hi  this  Act  shall  require  ihf 
establishment,  of  a  single  relationship  bo- 
iweeu  the  Federal  Covernnieut  and  a  Stuu- 
or  local  government  or  other  recipient  on  a 
Jointly  funded  proj.ct.  InvolvUig  funds  f.-oni 
ntore  thati  one  profiram  or  apprcpriiitlon. 
where  different  relationsh.lps  wotild  other- 
vi.se  b?  appropriate  for  different  components 
of  the  proje.'t. 

(d)  The  Du-ector  of  the  O.licc  of  Miuiagc- 
ineut  and  Budget  may  except  individuiil 
transaction.-;  or  pro^rains  of  any  executive 
agency  from  "J-.o  application  of  the  provl'^ions 
cf  this  Ac*.  This  autliority  .sha'l  expire  one 
hundred  at'.d  eighty  d.ays  after  receipt  by 
the  Congress  of  the  st'idy  provided  fnr  la 
section  8  of  this  Act. 

Mr   WFICKER    Mr.  President.  I  l;:ke 


thl.s  oijporh.inity  to  .tola  v>lth  Senator 
Chills  in  sponsoring  this  IcgLslatlon  thai 
will  overhaul  the  $115  billion  a  year  con- 
tnut-s  and  grnnts  progrr.m. 

The  Federt'!  Orant.s  aitd  Cooperative 
Ar^reeniopt  A^-t  will,  for  the  first  time. 
set  go\eninient-\vide  criteriu  for  the  ur,j 
of  legal  in.strutiients  to  carrv  out  Feder- 
p1  non-Federal  traaactions  for  ccoui- 
^i'.ion  ol"  proiJerty.  services,  and  furnish- 
ing a'^sisloiifc.  Past  experiences  regard- 
ins^  the-c  piT.crices  illustrates  a  long 
hi.story  of  waste  and  ineiTec'tird  .'^pend- 
mg  of  tax  dollars  for  protareiutnt  and 
as^jistancc  prc,ira:ii.;. 

This  niea~-ure  diiivipiiaes  exttutive  ctj- 
eiif ies  111  their  seleciion  of  conlracts. 
gruiii.s.  and  ccopenttive  agreetncnts  and 
\sil3  clear  th.^  air  of  uncert.'inty  so  ranip- 
aiiL  in  thus  area.  The  need  for  discipline 
is  upp.'.rent  v.  hen  one  looks  at  the  encr- 
iiious  growth  of  exi-eutUtures  for  Federal 
as.sistrLi.ce  programs  since  1950.  Federal 
grants  to  State  and  Ijcal  eovernmcut-, 
have  incrc:T-cd  from  a  liitle  over  $12  bil- 
lion ill  fi.scal  year  1950  to  over  $55  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  Comparable  expend- 
itures for  procurement  of  property  and 
services  point  to  a  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion now. 

Tiie  intent  of  thi.s  legislation  is  clear 
m  that  it  Lakes  steps  to  control  the 
mci  h.Tiii.sm^  behind  the  hu;,'e,  annual 
expenditures  of  Federal  budget  funds.  It 
is  time  the  Congress  put  an  end  to  the 
fiac^nientation,  confusion,  and  complex- 
ity that  abound  in  Federal  assistance 
and  pn  oiurmeiit  programs.  This  wiil  not 
only  sa\e  cosLs,  but  it  provides  a  ricv,- 
direction  towaitls  the  elimination  of 
needless  ledtape. 

Hopefully,  the  Senate  will  see  fit  lo 
ta!:e  oxpediliou-j  action  on  this  bill  as 
il  dii!  L%.st  .session.  With  economic  woes 
playmng  the  entire  Nation,  the  Con- 
t-'ress  must  act  now  to  eliminate  ineffi- 
ciency and  mi-smanagemeiit  from  tiic.  c 
programs  that  total  one-third  of  the  en- 
lire  ?"cdcr;'l  budge  I. 


BvMr.  McINTYREi 
S.  1438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
r?evenae  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
prctrram  of  health  care  by  strengtlienlng 
the  oigani-^atlon  and  delivery  of  health 
care  nationwide  and  by  making  compre- 
hr?u:.ive  health  care  insurance — including 
coverage  lor  medical  catastrophes — 
available  to  all  Americans,  and  for  other 
purno.ses.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

NATIONAL    Hl-\LTH    CARF     ^r  r    Of     lOTT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  todny 
I  am  introducing  the  National  Health 
Care  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  desperately 
needs  a  comprehensive  health  insurance 
plan.  I  believed  that  when  I  first  intro- 
duced liealtli  care  insurance  leglslatior. 
in  1971.  and  that  conviction  is  even  firm- 
er today.  Regardless  of  what  some  mtiy 
rtay,  the  need  for  such  a  plan  does  not 
dimini<^h  in  hard  economic  times — it 
grofs.  So  I  would  hope  that  we  do  not 
postpone  action  on  national  health  In- 
."^tirance  legislation  In  a  time  and  situa- 
t  ion  thnt  cries  out  for  its  enactment. 
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But  recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  I  am  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  proper  solution  to  the 
health  care  problem  must  place  maxi- 
mum demand  on  the  private  sector  and 
minimum  demand  on  our  hard-pressed 
Fedeial  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  need  to  repeat 
wliat  has  so  eloquently  and  convincingly 
been  said  in  recent  Congresses.  Through 
the  efforts  of  many,  especially  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  its  members,  and  its 
chairtnan.  I  believe  there  are  very  few  in 
this  body  v.ho  honestly  feel  that  our 
system  of  health  care  does  not  need 
reform,  including  reform  of  the  financing 
.system. 

The  debate  which  has  taken  place  on 
this  floor  on  issues  of  professional 
standards  review,  health  planning, 
health  manpower,  health  maintenance 
organizations,  has  pointed  clearly  to  the 
need  for  reform  and  refinement  of  health 
care  in  America. 

The  Congress  has  shown  that  it  can 
agree  on  some  of  these  major  elements 
of  a  comprehensive  national  health  in- 
surance program.  Now  it  is  time  to  move 
on — to  complete  the  jolj. 

Implementation  of  new  health  legis- 
lation, especially  the  new  health  plan- 
ning law,  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
establishment  of  a  workable,  efficient, 
long  overdue  system  of  health  financing. 
The  bill  which  I  introduce  today.  Mr. 
President,  takes  into  account  the  meas- 
ures passed  by  the  92d  and  93d  Con- 
gresses, and  it  would  build  upon  a  foun- 
dation laid  by  those  measures. 

I  have  supported  these  past  efforts  not 
only  with  my  votes,  but  also  by  including 
my  health  care  bill  sections  dealing  with 
planning,  manpower,  and  construction 
of  ambulatory  care  units.  The  first  four 
titles  of  my  bill  outline  a  progi-am  of  as- 
sistance in  these  areas  totaling  $400  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  e\er  before  I 
feel  that  the  health  insurance  section  of 
my  bill  makes  the  most  sense  for  our 
country-  Confronted  with  a  record 
budget  deficit,  we  all  recognize  the  need 
for  the  Congress  to  make  certain  that 
the  programs  we  enact  maximize  fnigal- 
ity,  without  sacrificing  effectivness  or 
sensitivity  to  those  most  in  need. 

Under  our  present  system  of  insuring 
health  care  and  costs,  the  poor,  the  near- 
poor,  and  those  with  disabiliites  that 
make  them  uninsurable  clearly  have  too 
little,  and  must  pay  too  much.  There- 
fore my  plan  calls  for  a  benefit  package 
which  for  the  poor  and  near-poor  is  paid 
for  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  That  por- 
tion that  a  person  must  pay  is  based  on 
income,  with  the  most  needy  totally 
underwritten,  and  the  payments  of  those 
with  limited  assets  adjusted  proportion- 
ately. 

Many  years  ago — when  our  Nation  was 
in  even  more  dire  economic  straits — 
Franklin  Roosevelt  offered  a  maxim  that 
>huuld  guide  us  yet.  He  saidi 

The  test  of  our  Progress  is  not  whether  we 
udd  more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
have  much.  It  is  whether  we  provide  enough 
f'>r  those  who  have  too  little. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 


the  Government  has  any  obligation  to 
pay  for  the  insurance  policies  of  those 
who  can  afford  them,  but  it  is  clearly  the 
Government's  obligation  to  establish 
quality  and  performance,  criteria  and 
standards  that  apply  to  the  health  insur- 
ance industry. 

For  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
health  insurance,  my  plan  provides,  for 
the  first  time,  standards  which  must  be 
met  in  order  for  a  plan  to  qualify  as  a 
100-percent  tax  deduction,  for  both  the 
cmiJloyer  and  the  employee. 

Nothing  points  up  this  need  for  stand- 
ards more  than  a  recent  .series  of  articles 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star. 
The  series  describes  the  mystifying  range 
of  policies  now  available  to  serve,  and.  in 
far  too  many  cases,  to  confuse  the  pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  speak  for  a  mo- 
ment about  the  private  insurance  indu.s- 
try.  I  believe  that  a  national  health  care 
program  should  utilize  the  industry,  be- 
cause it  is  already  in  place,  rather  than 
establish  a  new  governmental  bureauc- 
racy to  do  the  job.  Why? 

Is  it  because  I  am  impressed  with 
every  bit  of  the  industry's  history  in 
insuring  care?  It  is  not. 

Is  it  because  I  feel  that  the  abuses 
visited  upon  the  consumer  by  ambiguous 
policies  are  justified?  It  is  not. 

Rather,  Mr.  President,  it  is  for  this 
reason  1  Whatever  its  faults  and  short- 
comings, the  industry  is  still  the  major 
repository  of  heatlh  insurance  experi- 
ence, expertise,  and  actuarial  informa- 
tion. Why  waste  that  considerable  re- 
source? We  should  build  upon  it  by  set- 
ting Federal  standards  that  will  stimu- 
late the  insurance  industry  to  function 
as  the  people  want  it  to  function. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  in  a  time  of 
rising  unemployment,  it  makes  little 
sense  for  the  Federal  Government  to  tear 
apart  an  industry  in  which  nearly  half 
a  million  people  across  the  country  earn 
their  living. 

That  basic  article  of  economic  faith 
expressed,  let  me  turn  now  to  some  de- 
tails of  my  health  care  bill. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  my  plan  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  three  types  of 
insuring  plans.  One  for  the  employer  em- 
ployee group,  one  for  individuals,  and 
one  for  administration  at  the  State  level 
for  the  poor  and  the  near-poor. 

For  those  purchasing  health  insurance 
through  the  first  two,  there  would  be 
standards  set  for  the  basic  benefits  which 
must  be  provided,  and  appropriate 
amendments  made  to  the  IRS  laws  to 
encourage  purchase  of  these  plans  by 
making  them  wholly  tax  deductible. 

The  employer  would  be  required  to 
offer  a  plan  that  met  the  Government 
standards  or  forfeit  in  total  current  tax 
deductions  related  to  this  expense. 

To  those  qualified  for  inclusion  in  the 
State  plan,  the  plan  would  provide  tlie 
same  standard  benefits  at  a  partial  or  a 
totally  underwritten  cost. 

This  approach,  I  believe  structures  a 
system  which  would  create  a  sufiBcient 
rationale  for  all  to  become  involved  in 
this  program  voluntarily. 

If  In  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues  it 
appears  that  these  inducements  would 


not  be  sufficient,  then  I  would  certainly 
consider  making  that  program  manda- 
tory. 

A  mandatory  program  with  nece.s.sary 
sanctions  for  enforcement,  and  a  volim- 
tary  one  with  strong  incentives  for  in- 
volvement, are  simply  differing  ap- 
proaches to  the  very  same  end. 

I  have  mentioned  benefits,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  now  I  would  like  to  discuss 
them  in  nioie  detail.  Under  my  plan  ben- 
efits are  pliased  in  two  stages.  The 
first  stage  would  provide  the  following  i 

Phask  I-  1977 

1.  tor  botli  ph\bicnl  and  pbvchiatnc  care, 
tuiliniued  hospital  in  and  out-patient  serv- 
ice r,. 

2.  All  professional  services  for  the  diag- 
nosis or  treatment  ol  injv.ries.  illnesses  or 
conditions  other  tiia:!  dental  and  menial,  by 
or  at  ihf-  direct  ion  of  a  physician. 

'■i.  'I  hj  litbt  20  out-patient  mental  health 

Vl-'l  ^>. 

4.  Drugs  iind  contraceptive  devices  thnt  re- 
quire a  prescription. 

5.  180  days  of  skilled  nursing  care. 

6.  270  days  of  home  health  care. 

7.  U.se  ol  radium  or  radioactive  materials, 
oxyf;en,  .inestheilcs.  prostheses,  and  rental 
of  medical  equipment. 

8.  Oral  surgery  on  impacted  teeth,  and 
for  .1  too  ill  root. 

9.  Diagnostic  X-ray.s  and  laboratory  tests 
perlormcd  other  than  while  an  Inpatient  in 
a  liospital  or  skilled  nursing  facility. 

10.  Well  child  care,  including  immuni/a- 
1 11111.=  fi.r  children  under  age  five. 

11.  One  oral  examination  per  year,  iu- 
cludiuu  prophylaxis,  dental  X-rays,  topical 
application  of  fluoride  and  insertion  of  spare 
iiinintainors.  by  a  dentist  at  his  direction,  a 
dentf.l  h\g!ci.i.--t.  for  children  under  age 
thirteei'. 

12.  O.ie  eye  rolrai'ion  per  year  for  chil- 
dren under  age  13. 

13.  Counselling  on  family  phinuing  and 
fitting  of  contraceptive  device. 

14.  One  PAP  sm.ear  every  2  years  for  women 
19  H' d  over. 

PHASE    II 1985 

l,").  Denial  care  for  fillings  and  extractions 
le.  Other  dental  services  and  prostheses, 
e.xcept  orthodontia. 

17.  Services  of  a  Physical  Therapist, 
18  Services  of  a  Speech  Therapist. 

19.  One  eye  refraction  every  three  year.s. 

20.  E.ve  glasses,  one  per  year  for  under  19, 
once  every  three  years  lor  over  19. 

21.  One  hearing  exam  every  three  years. 

22.  Hearing  aids,  one  per  tliree  years  under 
19.  one  per  lifetime  for  over  19. 

23.  One  physical  every  5  years  for  In- 
divic>uu!s  5  years  old  or  older. 

The  plan  does  include  copayments  and 
a  deductible  in  order  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable costs  for  a  pohcy  that  concen- 
trates on  preventive  care. 

However,  in  no  case  could  a  qualified 
plan  have  a  deductible  of  more  than  $100 
nor  coidd  the  sum  of  copayments  plus 
deductibles  for  a  family  go  over  $1,000 
per  year.  For  the  less  fortunate,  this 
maximum  cost  requirement  is  reduced 
on  the  basis  of  income.  Once  the  family 
limit  of  maximum  copayirient  and  de- 
ductible obligation  is  met,  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  plan  continue  with  no  furt.her 
out-of-pocket  payment  thai  year. 

Both  the  costs  and  the  income  de- 
terminants are  linked  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  so  that  there  will  be  a  de- 
gi'ee  of  economic  consistency  brought  to 
bear  on  premium  costs.  I  ask  that  a  fact 
sheet   on  this  bill  be  included  in  the 
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Record  following  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  along  with  the  full  text  of  the 
bill. 

I  hope  my  collcaerues  atrree  with  me 
that  the  clear  obllcratlon  of  the  Congress 
to  our  people  is  to  pass  a  national  health 
insurance  program  that  is  botli  generous 
in  Its  benefits  and  rational  in  its  costs 
and  administration. 

If  there  are  dififerencos  ;v.s  lo  benefits 
reqiiired,  eligibility  standards  and  income 
definition  of  the  needy,  let  u-  'Aurk  lo- 
getlier  on  these  differences. 

I  welcome  your  cominen'^  uwci  sug- 
gestions, as  I  welcorr.e  your  .■  upport. 

But  let  us  move  and  htivp  Quickly,  let 
us  reconcile  differences  and  at;rce  to  com- 
promise where  we  must,  and  let  us  thus 
bring  forth  from  this  Congros.-:  a  plan  to 
insure  the  health  care  and  health  costs 
of  every  An;crican  in  ever-  part  of  rhc 
country. 

It  Is  my  .-incere  hope.  Mr.  President, 
that  a  strong  coalition  of  ail  of  those  who 
agree  that  we  must  have  national  health 
Insui'ance  will  seek  quick  consensus  on 
the  velalcle  itself.  The  argument  on  need 
has  been  made  and  made  well.  The  de- 
bate now  mast  focu.>>  on  precisely  ho.v  we 
achieve  our  goal. 

There  Is  a  job  to  be  doi-.r,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ur^e  my  ccileaKues  to  jo:n  viiii 
me  to  do  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  and  bill  w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

NATTONAL     HEALTilCARB     ACT     OF      1975--F»(r 

Sheet 

The  Natloiml  Healthcare  .*'.t  lias  Ave  Titles. 

Title  I  coutaiii-s  Findings  and  Declaration 
of  Purpose. 

Title  H  contains  provision.*}  to  inrrea»e 
the  supply  and  Improve  the  dl'^trlbutlon  of 
health  care  personnol.  by  continuing  grar.t 
and  loan  proKram.<!.  and  increR.slns  the  for- 
giveness of  those  loans  o.c-:  their  present 
level,  especially  for  service  l.i  areas  desig- 
nated as  health  scarcity  areas  including  rur.il 
areas.  The  grant,s  and  loans  are  fur  physicians 
and  allied  health  proif^slonils,  and  include 
new  tralnlnfj  money  for  ambulatory  c.iro 
team  training. 

Title  III  contains  provisions  to  encourage 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care  cen- 
ters. This  encouragement  com^s  tlirough  the 
awarding  of  grants  and  'oans  for  the  con- 
struction on  and  modernization  of  ambula- 
tory health  care  centers,  which  concentrate 
on  ambulatory  services  and  whi.:h  meet  cer- 
tain other  criteria. 

Title  IV  establishes  a  Health  Po::cy  Beard 
in  the  exectitlve  branch.  The  board  will  be 
made  up  of  three  members.  appK)lnted  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  board  will  be  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  staff  as  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions.  Among  those  functions  ?.d  the 
preparation  for  an  annual  health  report  of 
the  President.  The  Title  outlines  the  addi- 
tional functions  of  the  board  as  well  as  the 
Issues  to  be  examined  in  the  President's  re- 
port. 

Title  V.  Provisions  to  n-.ake  comprehensive 
health  care  insurance  available  to  all.  This 
title  outlines  a  plan  for  the  delivery  oi'  com- 
prehensive health  care  insurance. 

The  bill  sets  minimum  standards  to  be 
met  by  health  insurance  policies,  and  pro- 
vides Incentives  for  compliance  with  these 
standards.  There  are  tliree  types  of  plans: 
those  purchased  by  Employers  and  Em- 
ployees, those  purchased  by  Individuals,  and 
ihose  offered  through  a  State  plan.  Mlnl- 
nivni  standards  for  all  the':e  plans  are  the 


same  and  are  phased  In  In  t70  stage  a':  fol- 
lows : 

PHAS"     1  —  197  7 

1.  For  both  physical  and  psychiatric  care, 
luUimlted  hospital  In  and  out-patleut  serv- 
ices. 

2.  All  profe-.-sional  ->ervl  es  for  the  dlaj-no^^lJ 
or  ticalmeiit  of  injiules.  illnesses  or  condl- 
tio.'is  other  than  dental  ani  mental,  by  or 
at  the  direction  of  a  phv.-^ician. 

i.  The  flrst  20  out-patler.t  mental  health 
vi.si;s. 

4.  Drugs  and  contracep-i* .'  devices  that 
riij.iiif  a  prescripiion. 

5.  160  daj's  of  skilled  nursiiig  care. 

6.  270  days  of  home  licalth  care. 

7.  U-.e  of  radium  or  radioactive  materials, 
oxygen,  anesLheiics.  prostheses,  and  rental 
of  meditftl  equipment. 

8.  Or;il  surgery  on  impacted  teelh.  and  for 
■.\    Of  til  root. 

9  Dlagnosii-  X-r,iys  and  laboratory  tests 
pertormod  other  than  v>hiie  an  inpatient  In 
a  hospital  or  sivliled  nursing  facility. 

to.  Well  child  care,  Includlri;?  ininiuiii ':\- 
tion;,  for  children  \nidcr  a_'e  fivr. 

11.  One  oral  exanilua'ion  per  year,  In- 
cluding prophylaxl-i.  dental  X-rays,  topical 
application  of  fluoride  and  i!i.;ertion  of  spare 
m.ilnuilners,  by  a  dentlat  or,  at  his  direction, 
a  dental  hygienlst.  for  children  under  age 
thiricen. 

12  One  eye  refraction  per  year  for  childrin 
under  a^'e  13. 

13.  Counselling  on  friuiily  p'arnlng  and 
fifing  of  contraceptive  device. 

14.  One  PAP  >;near  every  2  years  for  womeu 
19  and  over 

I'HASF.    II— 10«3 

\'>    neni.t!  care  for  fillings  and  exln'ciiosis. 
to".  Otlier  dental  services  and  prosihe.-es. 
except  orthodontia. 

17.  Services  of  a  Phy -i'  .li  'Ilipr-ctpist. 

18.  Services  of  a  ypeech  Tlieraptsi. 

19.  One  eve  refraction  every  three  years. 

20.  Eye  gla-sses,  one  per  year  for  under  1!), 
1  no  every  three  years  for  over  19. 

21.  One  hearing  exam   every   three  yt  irs. 

22.  Hearing  aids,  one  pei'  three  ytar^.  under 
19.  one  per  lifetime  for  over  19. 

23.  One  physical  every  5  years  for  iiidl- 
viduals  5  year^  old  or  older. 

IIMITArlOM    ON    DEDUC'TIBLKS    AND    c  OHAY.M t NTS 

Tlie  maximum  allowable  deductible  is  $100, 
and  the  ma.ximum  co-payment  Ls  20  percent 
with  the  exception  of  items  3  and  UJ  in  wlii'li 
the  maximum  is  50  percent. 

There  is  a  limit  of  $1,000  o,x  total  co- 
paymeiat  and  deductible  charges  per  family 
In  any  12  month  period.  All  these  payments 
(deductible,  co-payment,  and  total)  are  ad- 
justed according  to  ability  to  pay  ander  the 
state  plan. 

In  addition,  no  co-payments  are  allov. td 
on  lus  9-14  after  Piiase  li  has  begun. 

gr-ALiriEn  e-mployee  hfalth  care  pl/.ns 

This  plan  would  be  purchased  by  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  with  the  percentage 
of  participation  of  each  party  dependent 
on  collective  bargaining. 

Provided  that  the  plan  at  least  met  mini- 
mum standards,  it  would  be  deemed  a  Quali- 
fied Employee  Plan  (QEP),  and  the  employ- 
ee's share,  i;  any.  would  be  an  allowable  tax 
deduction. 

Any  employer  whose  health  benefit  plan 
does  not  meet  the  minimum  standards  In 
1977  would  lose  60  percent  of  his  allowable 
Income  ta.^  deduction  attributable  to  his 
plan.  After  1978  his  deduction  would  be 
totally  eliminated  unless  the  mlninr.un 
standards  were  met. 

Feirther  the  plan  nuu.t  Include  the 
following : 

Provisions  to  coulinae  coverage  of  an  em- 
ployee who  Is  laid  off  or  terminated  to  the 
end  of  the  second  calendar  month  following 
the  calendar  month  In  which  employment 


tein-:inated.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the 
inciivldual  could  be  enrolled  in  the  Stale 
plan,  thus  providing  continuing  health  care 
Coverage  while  luiemployed. 

Provisions  to  continue  cover.itrc  of  vhc  dc- 
penUents  of  an  employee  wlio  dif?  to  iiie 
enU  of  the  setond  calendar  mondi  following 
(he  calendar  moiuh  in  which  death  occurred. 

Provisions  to  continue  coverage  a  miiumim 
of  30  months  for  an  emploj-ee  absent  due 
lo  illness  or  injury. 

Provisions  to  allow  dependent  children  lo 
be  covered  b- .,ond  tiie  child's  19Ui  bin!:day. 

Piovisloiis  must  be  allowed  for  contiiailty 
of  coverage  dining  employmeni  chun^es. 

oi   Allflril    UVUiVIDfAI.    IILALTH    CA.1E    PI  <\s 

.\  !'10  percent  income  tax  deduction  would 
bf  ill  lowed  on  any  plan  purchased  by  an 
indiv  idiiai  from  a  third  party  carrier  or 
health  maintenance  organization  which 
meeia  the  niinlmum  standard.s.  This  would 
lake  elfeci  upon  pa&,age  of  the  Act  which 
chan-es  tl:e  curreni  IRS  deduction  pro- 
vibion. 

''/rvrr  iii-Ai;!!  i  ..bf  h  \ns  : ur  prx.n  ;«nii  \fa.i 

I-OOR 

lum'.il.'i:  lu  order  to  be  a  qualiiied  pla)', 
■-he  Qualified  State  Health  Cure  Plan  v.ould 
have  to  provide  exactly  the  same  benefits  as 
the  Qualified  Employee  Health  Care  Plan 
and  the  Qualified  Individual  Health  Care 
Plun.,  Deductibles  and  co-payments  would 
be  re:  'rlcted  and  scaled  to  hicome, 

liiyihililij.  Any  Individual  or  family  li) 
(;n  welfare  or  (2)  who  has  income  of  less 
than  $5,000  lu  an  individual,  $7,500  as  a 
fiiniily  of  two.  or  $10,000  as  a  family  of  three 
or  in. ire  and  is  not  eligible  to  Join  a  qualified 
employee  pMu  Is  ellg'ble  to  Join  the  State 
pl-in  on  a  .,vibsldized  basis.  The  poor  would 
pay  no  premium;  others  would  pay  a  par- 
tial premium  scaled  to  income.  Lald-off  ein- 
ployt  cs  who  meet  the  income  test  for  two 
I  on.secutive  months  would  also  be  eligible. 

Administrution:  The  plan  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  administering  carrier 
desitcnated  by  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW.  The  premium  rate.s  for 
the  plan  would  be  set  by  the  carrier  and  re- 
viewed by  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner 
and  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Fmiding:  The  plan  would  be  financed  by 
ihe  State,  less  the  partial  premiums  paid  by 
the  insureds.  Ihe  State,  in  return  for  having 
a  qualified  plan,  would  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Federal  government  for  from  70  to  90  per- 
cent of  its  cost,  depending  on  the  Income 
level  of  the  state.  After  July  1.  1977,  no  state 
would  be  reimbursed  under  Medicaid  for  any 
!-»  rvice  Included  In  Health  care  benefits. 

Co  it  Control:  All  payments  for  health  care 
under  Federally-supported  programs  would 
be  tied  to  prevailing  fees  and  to  peer  review 
of  those  professional  services  that  fall  out- 
side of  profe.sslonally  established  guidelines, 
assuring  appropriateness  of  treatment,  qual- 
ity of  care,  and  reasonableness  of  phy.sician 
fees.  Review  and  approval  would  come  from 
an  appropriate  health  services  review  orga- 
nization or.  In  its  absence,  by  the  organiza- 
tions administering  Federal  programs. 

Payment  to  hospitals  or  other  health  care 
Institutions  under  Federal  programs  would 
be  subject  to  approval  by  a  Slate  Healthcare 
Institutions  Cost  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  All  such  Institutions  would 
be  required  to: 

(a)  Have  an  active  review  committee  to 
check  approprlatene.ss  and  quality  of  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  Utilize  a  standard  system  of  accnxims 
and  cost  finding. 

(c)  Use  "protective  approved  charges"  for 
all  patients.  Such  a  system  would  Involve 
review  and  approval  In  advance  by  the  State 
Commission  of  the  proposed  charges,  assur- 
ing charges  rea,sonably  related  to  the  coit 
o(  elfectlvPly  providing  necessary  service,". 
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BENErrrS    for    the     PREVIOrSLY     UNINSURABLE 

Tlie  risk  for  those  previously  uninsurable 
for  health  reasons  would  be  borne  entirely  by 
;:u'  health  insurance  industry. 

HEALTH    CARE    PROGRAM    COST 

The  additional  taxes  required  for  the  first 
full  year  of  operation  are  estimated  at  $10.3 
)>illion.  as  follows: 

(a)  Added  cost  for  improving  health  care 
ticlivery  system— $0.4  billion. 

(b)  Net  additional  tax  burden  due  to 
cuatalishment  of  state  pools  with  a  low  in- 
come population  and  unemployment— $6.1 
billion. 

(CI  Net  loss  in  tax  revenue  due  to  plan 
upgrading  and  cliange  in  premium  rale  de- 
duction rules — j>3.8  billion. 

S.  1438  ' 

Be  it  enacted  hy  ihe  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ihat  this 
Act,  with  the  following  table  of  contents, 
m:iy  be  cited  as  the  "National  Healtli  Care 
Act  of  1975". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

TI-n,E  I— FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION 
OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.   101.  Findings. 

Sec.   102.  Declaration  of  purpose. 

TITLE  II— PROVISIONS  TO  INCREASE  THE 
SUPPLY  AND  IMPROVE  THE  DISTRIBU- 
TION OP  HEALTH  CARE   PERSONNEL 

Sec.  201.  Student  loans  for  training  In  the 
health    professions    and    nursing. 

Pec.  202.  Scholarship  grants  and  student 
loans  for  training  in  the  allied 
health  professions. 

See  203.  Training  for  personnel  needed  in 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health 
care  centers. 

.''.■•c  204.  Grants  to  personnel  in  the  health 
professions,  allied  health  profes- 
sions, and  nursing  for  service  In 
areas  of  critical  need. 

TITLE  III— PROVISIONS  TO  ENCOUR- 
AGE COMPREHENSIVE  AMBULATORY 
HEALTH    CARE    CENTERS 

Sec.  301.  Amendment  of  purpose. 

Sec,  302.  Autliorlzation  of  appropriations 
for  construction  and  mtiderniza- 
tion  grants. 

Sec.  303.  State  allotments. 

Sec.  304.  Priority  of  projects. 

Sec.  305.  State  plans. 

Sec.  306.  Recovery  of  funds. 

Sec.  307.  Loan  guarantees  and  loans  for 
modernization  and  construction 
of  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers. 

Si.c.  MB.  Definition  of  comprehensive  ambu- 
latory health  care  center. 

TITLE  IV— PROVISIONS  TO  STRENGTHEN 
HEALTH  PLANNING 

Subtitle  A — Health  Report  of  the  President; 
Health  Policy  Board 

Sec.  401.  Health  report  of  the  Piesldent. 

Sec.  402.  Health  Pohcy  Board. 

Sec.  403.  Employment  of  officers,  employees, 
experts  and  consultants. 

SfC.  404.  Responsibilities  of  Board. 

Sec.  405.  Consultation  with  other  advisory 
bodies  and  representative  groups; 
cooperative  utilization  of  serv- 
ices,  facilities,  and   Information. 

Sec.  406.  Compensation  of  members. 

Sec.  407.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Subtitle  B — Departmental  Recommendations 
and  Reports 

Sec.  411.  Statements  regarding  effect  of  de- 
partmental proposal  on  Nation's 
health  care. 

Sec.  412.  Agency  obligations  under  other 
Federal  statutes. 


TrrLE  V PROVISIONS  TO   MAKE  COMPREHENSIVE 

HEALTH    CARE    INStTRANCE    AVAILABLE    TO    ALL 

Subtitle  A — Establishment  of  Minimum 
Health  Care  Benefits 

Sec.  501.  Definition  of  Minimum  Standard 
Health  Care  Benefits. 

Subtitle  B — Qualified  Employee  Health  Care 
Plans 

Sec.  511.  Employer's  deduction  for  employee 
health  care  expenditures. 

Subtitle  C — Qualified  Individual  Health 
Care  Plans 

Sec.  521.  Qualified  Individual  Health  Care 
Plans. 

Sec.  522.  Procedure  for  rulings  on  qualifica- 
tion of  employee  and  individual 
health  care  plans. 

Sec.  523.  Regulations. 

Subtitle  D — Grants  to  States  for  Qualified 
State  Health  Care  Plans  for  the  Needy 

Sec.  531.  Grants  to  States  for  Qualified  State 

Health  Care  Plans, 
Sec.  532,  Carrier  compliance. 
Sec,  533,  Conforming    amendments    to    title 

XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Sec.  534.  Conforming    amendments    to    title 

XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Sec,  535.  Conforming  amendments  regarding 

"reasonable  costs." 
Sec.  536.  Conforming  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 
Sec.  537.  Effective  date. 
TITLE    I— FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION 

OP    PURPOSE 
Skc.  101.  Findings 
The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(a)  America  confronts  a  critical  testing  of 
fts  capacity  to  meet  for  all  of  Its  citizens 
one  of  the  most  basic  of  human  needs,  that 
of  protecting  and  maintaining  personal 
health; 

(b)  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  have  access  to  quality  health 
care,  but  too  many  Americans  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  secure  quality  health  care  when  they 
need  It,  where  they  need  it,  at  prices  they  can 
afford; 

(c)  The  Nation  needs  systems  of  health 
care  organizations,  delivery,  and  financing; 
which  combined  the  high  scientific  and  tech- 
nical competence  of  the  medical  and  allied 
health  professions;  the  flexibility,  Innova- 
tlveness,  efficiency,  and  managerial  skills  of 
private  enterprise;  the  legislative  and  fiscal 
capacities  of  government  at  all  levels:  and 
the  potentialities  of  consumer  and  commu- 
nity participation  In  developing  and  main- 
taining such  systems  of  health  care. 

Sec.  102.  Declaratiow  or  Purpose 

The  Congress  declares  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  to  be  to  Improve  the  organization,  deliv- 
ery, and  financing  of  health  care  for  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America  by  In- 
creasing health  personnel,  promoting;  ambu- 
latory care,  strengthening  health  planning, 
establishing  national  standards  of  health 
care  benefits  Including  coverage  for  medical 
catastrophe,  encouraging  provision  of  such 
benefits  through  comprehensive  health  care 
insurance,  and  by  assisting  persons  of  low  in- 
come or  m  poor  health  to  secure  that 
insurance. 

TITLE  n— PROVISIONS  TO  INCREASE 
THE  SUPPLY  AND  IMPROVE  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  HEALTH  CARE 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  201.  Stxtdent   Loans   for    Training    in 
THE     Health     Professions     and 
Nttrsing. 
(a)   Student  Loans  for  Training  in  the 
Health  Professions. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 741  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  student,  the  total 
of  the  loans  from  a  loan  fund  established 
under  this  subpart  for  any  academic  year 
(or  Its  equivalent,  as  determined  under  reg- 


ulations of  the  Secretary)  may  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  $5,000  or  the  sum  of 

"(1)  the  actual  cos.  of  ttiltion  and  fees, 
and 

"(2)  the  reasonable  expenditures  (as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  reculatlons)  for 
.supplies,  book.-,  room  und  b.-.ard,  and  other 
relbued    costs. 

In  tiie  granting  C'f  tuch  leans,  a  school  ."-haU 
f.*ive  preference  to  persons  wiio  enter  as  f.rst- 
year  students  after  June  30,   1975," 

(b)  AUXHORlZ.-iTIiiN     OF     API'ROrRIAIIONS  — 

Effective  with  reaped  to  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1975.  subsection  (a)  of 
section  712  of  sucli  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  tlie  first  sentence:  ", 
S02. '■'00,000  for  the  fiscal  yeur  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  197C.  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
yt.tr  ending  September  30,  1977"; 

i2)  by  .striking  out  "June  30,  1975"  in  the 
second  .sentence  a:ia  iii&crting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,   1978";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1974"  in  the 
.'■ecoi  d  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "October   1.   1977". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment. — Se-^tion 
743  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■'1977"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "1980". 

(d)  AUTHORIZATIO.N     OF     AprROPRIATIONS.— 

The  first  sentence  of  .settion  824  of  such  .'Vet 
is  amended  by  striking  all  of  "1974"  the  first 
time  it  appears  and  by  Irsertlnp  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "$40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  $50,000,000 
fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1976, 
and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977.  and  such  sums  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978.  and 
each  of  the  2  siicceecllng  fiscal  years  as  may 
be  rccfssary  lo  enable  students  who  have 
received  a  loan  for  a"v  academic  year  ending 
before  October  1.  1977.  to  continue  or  com- 
plete  their   educat'on." 

le)  Conforming  Amindment — Section 
SSH  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strikinnr  out 
"1977  "  wherever  It  annears  therein  and  in- 
sc-rtinc  in  lieu  thereof  "I'^eo". 
Sec.  202.  Scholarship  Grants  and  Sttofnt 
Loans  for  Training  in  the  Al- 
lied   Health    Proffs.sions. 

i  a)  r;  commendations  of  health  policy 
Board. — Subsection  (a)  of  section  794B  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  after  tlie  word  "pre- 
scribe ":  ",  with  due  regard  to  any  relevant 
recommendations  of  the  Health  Policy  Board 
establislied  pursuant  to  title  IV'  of  the  Na- 
tionctl  Health  Care  Act  of  1975". 

(b)      AUTHORIZ.'.TION     OF     APPROrP.IATIONS. 

SubBection  (f)  of  such  stcilon  is  amended 
lo  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tlie 
provisions  of  this  section  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1976,  and  $12,- 
000.000  for  tlie  fi.scal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1977.  ' 

(c)  Cancell.^tio.n  of  Si  vdent  Loans  — Sub- 
section (b)(2)iC")  of  section  794D  of  .such 
.'Vet  is  amended  t:i  rc;id  as  follows: 

"(C)  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  any  such 
loan  (plus  interest)  tliall  be  canceled  for 
full-time  employment  as  an  allied  health 
professionnl  in  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
\A'e  institution  or  agency  (including  com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  care  centers) . 
at  the  rate  of  20  percent  of  the  amount  of 
such  loan  plus  Interest  thereon,  which  was 
unpaid  on  tlie  first  day  of  such  service,  for 
each  complete  year  of  such  service,  except 
that  such  rate  shall  be  33 Vi  percent  for  each 
complete  year  of  service  as  an  allied  health 
professional  In  any  area  In  a  State  which 
Is  determined  by  the  Secretary,  upon  recom- 
mendation by  the  appropriate  State  health 
planning  and  development  agency  (desig- 
nated or  established  pursuant  to  section  1531 
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of  Tale  XV  of  :he  Public  Health  Service  Act) , 
III  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  be  an  area  which  has  a  shortage 
ci  and  need  for  such  allied  health  profes- 
sionals, and  for  cancellation  at  such  higher 
Kite,  an  amount  equal  to  an  additional  50 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  such  loans 
jiltis  interest  may  be  canceled.  '. 

Id)  Authorization  of  Approprimions  for 
Loans.  — Subsection  (ci  of  section  794D  of 
fuch  Act  is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 

"(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretarv  for  Federal  capital 
lontribuuons  to  the  student  loan  fuads  pur- 
suant to  sub.'iection  ia){2)iB(iu  S18.750.000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  ,iO.  1976. 
and  $15  000.000  for  the  fisc.l  vear  ending 
.September  30.  1977,  and  such  .sums  for  the 
n.scal  year  ending  September  io.  1978,  and 
e.ach  of  the  two  succeeding  fi-,cal  \ca.r->  a-s  mav 
be  necessary  to  enable  suidents  who  have 
received  a  loan  for  any  academic  year  end- 
ing October  1.  1977.  to  continue  or  complete 
their  education  Sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  (1)  for  pay- 
ments into  the  fund  establl.slied  by  .subsec- 
tions (f)  (4)  and  i2i  in  accordance  with 
agreements  under  this  section  for  Federal 
I  apltal  contributions  to  sch(X)ls  with  which 
such  agreements  have  been  made,  to  be  u.sed, 
together  with  deposit.s  in  such  funds  pur- 
suant to  subsection  la)  i2)  i  B»  i  ii ) ,  for  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  student  loan 
f  iind.<!." 

(e)    Distribution 
Funds. — 

( 1)  Subsection  lei  of  section  794D  of  such 
Act  i.s  amended  by  striking  out  •1977"  wher- 
ever it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•1980". 

(2)  Sub.section  if)iI)iA)  of  section  794  D 
or  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
V. ord    -two'    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

'  jIX". 

ii)  Subsection  (fM3)  of  fection  794  D  of 
such  Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out  -sas.- 
0<30.000"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  '$60  - 
OOO.OOO'. 
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.Sec  203    Training     roR     Pvrsovnfl    XtroED 

I.N      COMPREHFNSIVF.      AMBlIAfORY 

Health  Care  Cfniers. 

(a)  .Section  795,  li  (A)  of  the  Pi:blic 
Ifeilth  Service  .^ct  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  'health  c.tre  center  ad- 
ministration." immediately  after  the  first 
reference  to  "dental   hygiene";    and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "which  .-haU  inclncle  the 
currlculum.s  for  various  tvpes  of  allied 
health  professions  which  the  Secretary  finds 
to  be  nece.ssary  for  the  effective  operation 
of  comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
centers  (defined  in  .section  645)."  imme- 
diately after  "regulation.". 

(b)  Section  795iI)(C)  of  the  Public  .Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  which,  if  in  a  college  or  tiniversity 
which  does  not  Include  a  teaching  hospital 
or  a  comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
center  (defined  in  .section  645)  or  iii  a  junior 
college.  Is  affiliated  (to  the  extent  and  In 
the  manner  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations)  with  such  a  hospital  or  a  com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  care  center.". 

(c)  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  ne.v 
part  I  alter  .section  7J9.\  as  follows: 

Part  I — Grants  for  Planning  and  Estab- 
lishment or  Curriculums  for  Training 
Comprehensive  Ambulatory  Hf\lth  Care 
Teams 

Sec.  799B  i .i i  There  are  authorized  -o  be 
appropriated  $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1976.  and  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
for  special  project  grants  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  The  portion  of  the  sums 
so  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  which 
shall  be  available  for  grant.s  tinder  such  sec- 


tion shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  Act  or  Acts 
appropriating  such  sum  for  such  year. 
"Special  Project  Grants 
"(b)  Grants  may  be  made,  from  sums 
.^'.ailable  therefor  from  appropriations  under 
subsection  (a),  to  assist  schools  of  medicine. 
training  centers  for  allied  health  professions 
(defined  in  section  795),  and  other  educa- 
iional   institutions — 

"(1  »  to  meet  the  cost  of  special  projects  to 
pl.\n.  develop,  demonstrate,  evaluate  curric- 
ulums  or  establish  new  programs  or  modi- 
fications of  existing  progr.ims  of  education. 
to  train  physicians  to  coordinate  teams  of 
I'.e.ilth  cire  personnel  engaged  in  providing 
comprelu-ii^ive  iiealth  c.ire  on  an  .iinbulatory 
basis;  or 

"(2)  to  meet  the  cost  of  developing  curnc- 
tilums  and  training  programs  for  new  levels 
or  types  of  health  professions,  nurses  and 
allied  heiUii  professions  needed  to  staff'  com- 
prehen.sive  ambulatory  health  care  centers 
icieftiied  in  section  6451;  or 

■i,3i  to  meet  the  cost  of  planning  experi- 
nienial  teaching  facilities  or  other  facilities 
necessary  to  initi.ite.  strengthen,  improve,  or 
ctNpand  programs  to  train  persons  to  admini-s- 
ter  and  statT  such  comprehcnsr.e  aminila- 
t.r\  hc.ilth  care  centers. 

"Applications  for  Grants 
■  icMI)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  mot  earlier  than  in  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  ye.ir  for  which  a  grant  is 
sought  I  by  which  applications  for  grants 
under  subsection  ibi  for  any  fiscal  year  must 
be  filed. 

"i2)   To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 


p.irt.  the  applicant  must  (A)  be  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  school  of  medicine,  training 
center  fur  allied  health  profe.s.sion.s.  or  other 
educational  institution  which  includes  or  is 
nthliated  with  a  comprehensive  ambulatory 
heal'h  care  center  (defined  in  section  6451. 
and  (Bi  be  accredited  by  a  recognized  bixly 
or  btxlies  approved  for  such  purpo.se  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  except  that  the 
requirement  of  this  clause  (B)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  if  In  the  case  of  a 
sch(X)l  which  by  reason  of  no,  or  an  in- 
sufficient, period  of  operation  is  not.  at  the 
time  of  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  eligible  for  such  accreditation,  the  Com- 
missioner finds,  after  con-sultation  with  the 
appropriate  accreditation  body  or  bodies,  that 
•here  Ls  reasonable  assurance  that  the  school 
will  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  following  the  normal  gradua- 
tion date  of  students  who  are  In  their  first 
year  of  instruction  at  such  school  during  the 
i!.scal  year  in  which  the  Secretary  makes  a 
final  determination  as  to  approval  of  the 
application. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  approve  any  .ip- 
plication  for  a  grant  under  this  part  if  he 
determines,  after  giving  due  consideration  to 
any  relevant  Iindings  or  recommendations  of 
the  Health  Policy  Board,  that  the  proposed 
grant  will  serve  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
he.ilth  care  personnel. 

(4)   A  grant  under  this  part  may  be  made 
only  If  the  application  therefor — 

"I. A)  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his  determination  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  eligibility  conditions  set  forth  in  sub- 
.section  (c)  (2)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  contains  such  additional  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determinations  required  of  him  under  this 
part  and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
neces.sary  to  carry  out  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
part;   and 

"(C)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  part. 


"(5)  In  determining  priority  of  projects, 
applications  for  which  are  filed  under  sub- 
.section  (c)(1)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
sliall  gr.e  consideration  to — 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  will 
increase  enrollment  of  full-time  students 
receiving  the  training  for  which  grants  are 
autlioi  i/ed  under  this  part; 

"(B)  the  relative  need  of  the  applicant  for 
financial  assistance; 

•iC)  t!ie  extent  to  which  the  project  may 
result  in  development  of  curriculum,  curric- 
ulum improvement,  or  improved  methods  of 
training  or  will  help  to  reduce  the  period  of 
re(|nired  training  without  adversely  affect- 
ing the  quality  thereof;  and 

"(D)   the  health  care  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  proj- 
f'-t  will  assist  in  the  alleviation  of  shortages 
ni  lu-altli  care  personnel." 
•Sfc  2ij4.  C".rants     to     Personnel     in     the 
Health        Professions.        Allied 
Health    Professions,    and    Nurs- 
ing   FOR     Service    in     Areas     of 
Critical  Need, 
lai    Authority    To    Make    Grants.— Title 
VII    of    the    Public    Health    Service    Act    is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  799B   (as 
added  by  this  Act)   the  following  new  part  J 
as  follows: 

Part  J— Grants  to  Personnel  in  the 
Health  Professions,  Allied  Health  Pro- 
iFssicNs,  AND  Nursing  for  Service  in 
.'Vreas  of  Critical  Need 

"SEC.  799C.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $37,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1976,  and  $50,000,000 
for  the  li.scal  year  ending  September  30,  1977. 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
special  fund  from  which  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  personnel  In  the  health  pro- 
fessions, allied  health  professions,  and  nurs- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  maldis- 
trilnition  of  such  health  care  personnel  and 
improving  health  care  services  In  areas  ha\  - 
mg  a  critical  need  for  such  personnel. 
"Applications  for  Grants 
■(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  in  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a  grant  is 
sought)  before  which  applications  for  grants 
under  tins  part  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be 
filed. 

"(2)  To  lie  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  the  applicant  must  be  (A)  a  health 
professional,  allied  health  professional,  or 
nurse,  or  (B)  a  person  engaged  In  a  course  of 
training  who  will,  at  the  time  the  grant  is 
to  commence,  be  a  health  professional,  allied 
health  profe.ssional,  or  nurse. 

"(3)  Applications  for  grants  from  the  spe- 
cial fund  established  by  this  part  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  only  If— 

"(A)  the  applicant  Is  qualified  by  educa- 
tion and  training  to  provide  a  type  of  health 
care  service  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  appropriate 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agencies,  to  be  needed  In  areas  which  have 
critical  health   manpower  shortages; 

"(B)  the  applicant  agrees  to  perform 
health  care  services  in  an  area  of  a  State 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  appropriate 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agency,  as  having  a  critical  need  for  such 
health  professional,  allied  health  profes- 
.sional.  or  nurse;  and 

"(C)  the  application  contains  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  applicant  will  provide 
health  care  .services  in  an  area  of  critical  need 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2  years. 

"1 4)  Any  application  for  a  grant  filed  by 
a  per-.oa  mentioned  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  (B) 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only  on 
the  condition  that  such  applicant  shall  have 
met  the  qualifications  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
(A)  and  subsection  (b)(3)  at  or  before  the 
time  the  grant  is  to  commence. 
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"Grants  for  Service  In  Areas  of  Critical  Man- 
power Shortages 
"(c)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  Individual  contracts 
with  applicants  approved  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  Such  contracts 
shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  grants  from 
the  special  fund  established  under  this  part 
and  shall  provide  for  payment  to  be  made 
quarterly  on  an  annualized  basis.  Such  con- 
tracts shall  also  specify  that  at  the  end  of 
each  contract  year  an  additional  payment 
shall  be  made.  If  necessary.  In  an  amount 
sufficient  to  guarantee  that  the  applicant  re- 
ceives, from  all  payments  made  under  this 
part  with  respect  to  the  contract  year  and 
all  other  Income  derived  during  the  contract 
year  from  providing  health  care  services  in 
the  area  of  critical  need,  a  total  amount  equal 
to  at  least  110  percent  of  the  national  annual 
median  income  for  persons  of  comparable 
education  and  training  or  110  percent  of  the 
applicant's  earnings  from  providing  health 
care  services  in  the  previous  year,  whichever 
Is  greater. 

"In  determining  the  actual  amount  of  a 
grant  under  this  part  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee  shall  take  the  following  factors  Into 
account: 

"(1)  the  national  median  annual  Income 
for  the  applicant's  profession,  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations; 

"(2)  the  cost  of  living  In  the  area  In  which 
the  applicant  Is  to  s:rve; 

"(3)  the  background,  training,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  applicant; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  Income  the  applicant 
can  reasonably  expect  to  receive  from  service 
In  the  area  of  critical  need; 

"(5)  the  number  of  persons  of  the  appli- 
cant's profess. on  nejded  In  the  area  of  criti- 
cal ne>d; 

"(6)  where  appropriate,  all  or  part  of  the 
reasonable  cost  of  equipment,  supplies,  and 
facilities;  and 

"(7)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
deems  reasonable." 

(b)  Conforming  Amjendment.— Section 
329(b)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "(A)  desig- 
nate" the  phrase  ",  upon  recommendation  of 
the  appropriate  State  health  plannUig  and 
development  agency,", 

TITLE      III— PROVISIONS      TO      ENCOUR- 
AGE    COMPREHENSIVE     AMBULATORY 
HEALTH  CARE  CENTERS 
Sec.  301.  Amendment  or  Pttrpose. 

Section  600(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  Including 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care  cen- 
ters" Immediately  after  "other  medical  facili- 
ties". 

Sec.  302.  AtJTHORizATioNs  FOB  Construction 
AND  Modernization  Gbants. 

Section  601  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  la  amsnded  by  adding  after  subsection 
(c)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976  and  for  each  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding 4  fiscal  years  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  compre- 
hensive ambulatory  health  care  centers,  and 
for  those  administrative,  operating,  and 
maintenance  costs  during  the  first  3  years 
of  operation  of  such  centers  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary." 
Sec.  303.  State  Allotments. 

Effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
pursuant  to  section  601  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1975,  section  602(a)(1)  of  Buch  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  an  allotment  bearing  the 
same  ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  for  such 
year  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (I),  (2), 
and  (3),  respectively,  of  section  601(a),  to 
an  allotment  bearing  the  sam*  ratio  to  th« 
sums  appropriated  for  such  year  pursuant  to 


section  601(b),  and  to  an  allotment  bearing 
the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  for 
such  year  pursuant  to  section  601(d),  as  the 
product  of — 

"(A)  the  population  of  such  State,  and 

"(B)   the  square  of  Its  allotment  percent- 
ags,    bears    to    the    sum    of    corresponding 
products  for  all  of  the  States.' 
Sec.  304.  Priority  or  Products. 

Section  603(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "and"  after 
subparagraph  (6),  by  adding  "and"  after 
subparagraph  (7),  and  by  Inserting  after 
subparagraph  (7)  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  projects  for  the  con- 
struction of  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers,  to  facilities  located  In 
densely  populated  areas  where  such  facilities 
do  not  now  exist,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary." 
Sec.  305.  State  Plans. 

(a)  Section  604(a)  (4)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  thereof 
as  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F),  respec- 
tively, and  Inserting  after  subparagraph 
(C)  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(D)  the  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers  needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate ambulatory  health  care  services  for 
patients  residing  in  the  State,  Including 
many  services  which  traditionally  have 
been  rendered  in  hospitals,  and  a  plan  for 
distribution  of  such  centers  throughout  the 
State." 

(b)  Section  604(a)(5)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "comprehensive  ambulatory  health 
care  centers"  Immediately  after  "outpati- 
ent facilities." 

Sec.  306.  Recovery  or  Funds. 

Section  609(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  care  cen- 
ter," Immediately  after  "outpatient  facil- 
ity,". 

Sec.  307.  Loan  Guarantees  and  Loans  for 
Modernization  and  Construc- 
tion     or      COMPREHENSIVE      AM- 

bulatoht  Health  Care  Cen- 
ters. 
Section  621  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "comprehen- 
sive ambulatory  health  care  centers."  Im- 
mediately after  "outpatient  facilities,"  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
thereof. 

Sec,  308.  Definition  of  Comprehensive 
Ambulatory  Health  Care  Cen- 
teb. 

Section  645  of  the  Public  Heauth  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  para- 
graph   (1)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(m)  The  term  'comprehensive  ambula- 
tory health  care  center'  means  a  facility 
(located  In  or  apart  from  a  hospital  and 
whether  or  not  part  of  a  health  main- 
tenance organization)  which  U  organized, 
equipped,  and  staffed  so  as  to  provide  to 
Individuals  and  families,  on  a  coordinated 
and  continuing  basis,  a  broad  range  of  am- 
bulatory health  services,  and  which — 

"(1)  has  a  staff  of  physicians  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  who  provide  medical  and 
surgical  care  for  patients  not  requiring 
hospitalization; 

"(2)  possesses  or  has  reasonable  access 
to  one  or  more  operating  rooms  and  ap- 
propriate recovery  rooms.  adequately 
equipped  and  staffed.  In  accordance  with 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  to 
•perform  those  surgical  procedures  which 
can  be  safely  performed  on  a  nonconfine- 
ment  basis: 

"(3)  Is  equipped  to  provide  a  broad 
range  ot  dlagnostlo  tests,  including  X-rays 


a;-.d  electrocardiograms,  and  either  has  I's 
ov,-n  lal)  ratory  facllliles  or  has  reasonable 
access   to   such   facilities; 

"('i)  malntai.is  a  unified  medic. 1  ref'oirl. 
stored  in  a  central  iile.  lor  each  paticit 
treated  in  such  ficility: 

"(5)  has  arrangements  with  a  general  ho.s- 
pital  and  to  the  extent  possible,  with  con. u- 
lescent  Institutions,  home  health  agencie.-. 
and  custodial  care  Institutions  to  assure  that 
services  of  such  Institutions  will  be  available 
to  patients  of  such  facility  when  they  can 
no  loiger  be  treated  on  an  ambulatory  basl.s; 

"(6)  provides  preventive  care  services,  ii.- 
cludiir^  a  health  educ-tijn  pro^^ram: 

"(7)  has  a  program  of  peer  review  to  a.=- 
sure  quality  care  and  eiBcient  utilization  cf 
services;  and 

"(8)  has  a  program  to  utili7e  allied  health 
personnel   to   assist    its  professional   staff   to 
the  maximum  extent  pr.icticable." 
TITLE  IV— PROVISIONS  TO  STRENGTHEN 

HEALTH   PLANNING 
ScmiTLE  A — Health  Report  of  the  President; 

Health  Policy  Board 
.Sec.  401.  Health  Report  of  the  President. 

Tlie  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  July  1  cf  each  year,  be- 
gmnlng  In  1976,  a  health  report  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "health  report")  which 
shall  set  forth  (1)  the  status  and  condition 
of  the  health  care  system  of  the  Nation;  (2) 
ctirrent  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the  health 
care  needs  of  the  Nation,  the  organization, 
financing,  delivery,  and  quality  of  health 
care  services,  and  the  effects  of  those  trends 
on  the  health  of  Americans  and  the  social, 
economic,  and  other  requirements  of  the 
Nation;  (3)  the  adequacy  of  available  man- 
power and  physical  resources  for  fulfilling 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  Nation  In  the 
light  of  expected  population  pressures;  (4)  a 
review  of  the  health  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  and 
local  governments,  and  nongovernmental  en- 
titles, with  particular  reference  to  their  con- 
tribution to  the  achievement  of  the  policy 
set  forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act;  and  (5)  a  pro- 
gram for  carrying  out  the  policy  set  forth  In 
title  I  of  this  Act,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation. 

Sec.  402.  Health  Policy  Board. 

Tliere  Is  created  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  a  Health  Policy  Board  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Board").  The 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  three  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Each  mem- 
ber shall  be  a  person  who.  as  a  result  of  his 
training,  experience,  and  attainments  is  ex- 
ceptionally well  qualified  to  analyze  and  in- 
terpret trends  In  the  health  care  field:  to 
appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy 
set  forth  In  title  I  of  this  Act;  and  to  formu- 
late and  recommend  national  policies  to  pro- 
mote the  Improvement  of  health  care. 
Sec,  403,  Employment  of  Officers,  Employ- 
ees, Experts  and  Consultants. 

The  Board  Is  authorized  to  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition, 
the  Board  may  employ  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  experts  and  consultants  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
vinder  this  Act  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (but  with- 
out regard  to  the  last  sentence  thereof). 

Sec.  404.  Responsebilities  op  Board. 

(a)  OxNKaaL  Functions  anb  Duties, — it 
shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Board — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  health  report; 

(2)  to  review  and  appraise  the  health  pro- 
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^r.ims  ar.d  ao'ivities  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
inent  \n  the  light  of  the  policy  sei  forth  in 
title  I  of  this  Act  for  the  p\irpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  svich  pro;;rams 
;u:d  activities  are  contributing  to  the 
..1  hlevenient  of  sach  policy,  and  to  make 
lecoinmendatiOMs   wr.h   respect   thereto; 

(3)  to  develop  and  reoonunend  pro<-ediires 
:"'>r  the  interagency  Cfiordlnatlon  of  Federal 
liealth  programs,  to  propose  uuerageiicv  con- 
:  olidations  of  programs  and  eliminations  of 
programs  to  assiu-e  etlKie.,'.  effective,  and 
economic  operation  of  a:i  Federal  health 
program.,  and  to  avoid  waste  and  d'lpUf-a- 
tion; 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  goal.s  for  a 
national  policy  to  foster  and  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  organisation,  financing, 
delivery  and  qtialuy  of  the  Nation's  health 
care: 

(5)  to  conduct  stiidle.s.  survey,  research, 
and  analyses  relating  to  health  care  ui  the 
Nation; 

(6)  to  conduct  a  conunuous  evaluulion 
of  policies  and  programs  related  to  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  revi.slon.  expan.sion,  and  im- 
provement of  such  polices  and  programs,  in- 
cluding the  assignment  of  priorities  to  the 
implementation  of  such  recommendations 
In  accordance  with  their  relative  urgency 
or  desirabilitv; 

(7i  to  develop  and  recommend  measures 
designed  to  assure  the  provision  of  adequate 
manpower,  services,  and  facilities  for  the 
Nations  iiealth  care,  including  the  mobilisa- 
tion, allocation,  utilization,  and  retention 
of  .such  manpo'Aer.  services:,  and  facilities; 

(8)  to  develop  and  recommend  gtildeluies 
for  the  allocation  of  funds  for  health  care 
designed  tn  furnish  all  citizens  equal  access 
to  quality  health  care;  and 

(9)  to  make  and  furnish  .such  studle.^.  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  health  care  pflicy  and 
legislation   as   the   President   may   request. 

lb)  Annual  HE.\LTit  RrpoRT  to  the  Presi- 
CFNT.— The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Preet* 
dent  a  tir^t  report  not  Liter  ihan  .April  I. 
1976,  and  an  annual  repiJit  v.c  Liter  than 
April  1  of  each  vear  thfTenf'er.  Eacii  such 
report  shall  also  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress supplementarv  to  the  next  healtli  re- 
port of  the  President. 

(c)  Contents  of  Imtiai.  Anntim  Hfm.th 
REHf.RTS. — In  Its  tirst  report  and  m  the  first 
of  Its  annual  reports  to  the  President  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  ib)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  il)  specially  report  on  all  Fed- 
eral programs  which  provide  grants,  loaiis. 
or  other  financial  aids  for  the  training  and 
development  of  health  manpower  of  any 
type;  i2)  apprai.-.e  the  adeciuacy  of  such  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  the 
Nation:  (.3)  develop  and  recommend  proce- 
dures for  the  consohdarion.  coordination, 
expansion,  and  improved  eiliciency  of  ad- 
ministration of  sttch  existing  programs;  and 
(4)  develop  and  recommend  measures  de- 
signed to  assure  the  wider  dissemination  of 
public  information  regarding  the  existence 
and  purpose  of  sucii  programs,  the  aids 
available  thereunder,  and  th.e  advantages 
and  benefits  of  training  for  career  oppor- 
tunities in  the  health  nursing,  and  allied 
professions. 

Sec.  405.  CoNSULT.\TKiN  With  Other  Ad- 
visory Bodies  and  Representa- 
tive GRorps.  Cooperative  Utili- 
zation   OF    SERVICFS.    FirlLITIES. 

and  Information 

In  exercising  its  powers,  luncion.-.  and 
duties  under  this  Act.  the  Board  shall —  ^ 

1  I  I  consult  with  the  National  Council  on 
Ttealth  Planning  and  Development  estab- 
;:.shed  by  section  1503  of  Title  XV  of  the 
rubllc  Health  Service  Act.  with  any  other 
advi.sory  council  or  committee  required  by 
Federal  Law,  and  with  such  representatives 


of  consumer  groups,  providers  of  health 
care,  health  researchers  and  educators.  In- 
surer, health  service  organizations,  puiiiic 
agencies  concerned  with  health  care,  volun- 
tary health  and  welfare  organizations,  and 
other  groups,  as  n    deems  advisable; 

(2)  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  services,  facilities,  and  Information  (In- 
cluding itatistlcal  information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
Individuals,  in  order  that  duplication  of 
etfort  and  expense  may  be  avoided,  thus  as- 
surmg  that  the  Boards  activities  will  not 
unnecessarily  overlap  or  conflict  with  simi- 
lar activities  authorized  by  law  and  per- 
formed by  established  agencies. 
Sec.  406.  Compfns.mion   of  Mkmiiehs. 

Members  of  the  Beard  .^ii.iU  serve  full  time 
and  the  Chairman  of  tlie  Board  shall  be 
compensated  at  tiie  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Sci;edule  Pav  Rates  (5 
use.  5313) .  The  otlier  members  of  the  Board 
s'lall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rate^ 
t  5  use.  5315) . 

Sir     4u7      AtTUORIZ.\:i')N    OF    ApPROPEIAlIONS 

Tiiere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  'o  ena'jle  the 
Board  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  thl.s 

Art 

SUBTITLE      B -DEPARTMENTAL      RECOM- 
MENDATIONS AND  REPORTS 
.'^-sc    411,   Statements   Regarding   Effect   of 
Departmental     Proposal     cm     Nation's 
Health    Care. 

I  a)  The  Congress  authorize.",  and  d.rects 
'uat.  to  the  fullest  extent  po.ssible.  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  shall  Include 
:n  every  recommendation  or  report  on  pro- 
posals for  legislation  and  other  major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  human  health 
nnd  the  organization,  financing,  delivery,  and 
quality  of  the  Nation's  health  care,  whether 
with  regard  to  all  citizens  generally  or  only 
to  classes  or  segments  of  the  public,  a  de- 
tailed statement  by  the  re.,pon>!ble  ultlcial 
'.11 — 

( 1 )  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  action  on 
human  health  and  the  Nation's  health  care 
system; 

(2i  any  adverse  e.fects  which  cannot  be 
.1    i;ded  should  the  prop(j.>al  be  implemented; 

i3)    allernatlves   to  the  proposed  action; 

i4)  the  relative  priority,  if  any,  a.ssigned 
•)  the  proposed  action  (or  to  any  similar  or 
.ii'ernative  proposal  designed  to  fulfill  the 
^xme  immediate  purpo.se  or  need/  by  the 
Health  Policy  Board  established  by  subtitle 
.A  of  this  title  m  Its  most  recent  report  to 
•!ic  President  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
404!  b)   thereof;  and 

i5(  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  m- 
'.  'Ived  III  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
.mp'.e'nented. 

lb)  Prior  to  making  any  detailed  stale- 
mont  required  by  sub.scction  la),  the  re- 
-poiisible  Federal  officials  shall  consult  with 
and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Federal 
asency  which  has  Jurisdiction  bv  law  or  .spe- 
cial expertl.se  with  respect  to  anv  Impact  on 
human  health  and  the  Nations  health  care 
sy.item.  Copies  of  such  statement  ami  the 
comments  and  views  of  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  which  have 
responsibilities  In  such  areas  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  President,  the  Health  Policy 
Board  and  to  the  public  as  provided  by  sec- 
'lon  552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  accompany  the  proposal  through  the 
existing  agency  revlcv  processes. 
Sfc  412.  AcENCY  Oni.icATioNs  Under  Othfr 
Federal  Statutes 
Nothing  in  section  411  shall  In  anv  way 
affect  the  specific  statutory  obligations  of  any 
Federal  agency  (1)  to  accord  priorities  or 
preferences  to  applications  for  Federal  finan- 
cial aids  111  public  health   and  health  care 


program.s  and  activitie!'.  b.Lscd  on  factors 
required  to  be  considered  by  law  or  regula- 
tions pursuant  thereto.  (2)  to  coordinate  or 
consult  With  any  other  Federal  or  State 
agency,  or  (3)  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting, 
contingent  upon  the  recommendations  or 
cernricaliun  of  any  other  Federal  or  Sta-e 
agency. 

1 1  n-E  V  -PROVISIONS  1  C>  MAKE  COM  PRE- 
HENSIVE  HEALTH  CARE  l.N.SURANCE 
AVAtLABi  E    TO   ALL 

■■^ubtrle     A-Establishmei;t      of     Mniir.Kun 

Standard  Health  Care  Benefits 
S;.i-.  501  Definition  of  Minimum  Sia.vdard 
Health  Care  Benefits. 
la)  In  General.- Part  VII  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
220  as  section  221.  and  by  inserting  after  .sec- 
tion 219  the  followliig  new  section: 

Sec.  220.  Minimum  Standard  Health  Cart: 
Benefits. 
■■(a)  In  General —For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Minimum  Standard  Health  Care 
Benefits  for  a  covered  Individual  for  any 
given  year  shall,  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of — 

"(1)  80',  (50';  in  the  case  of  items  (b) 
(2)  (C)  and  (b)  (2)  (N) )  of  the  excess.  If  any, 
of  the  Category  I  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
individual  In  that  year  over  the  deductible, 
provided  that  In  no  event  shall  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  deductibles  and  copayments  as- 
.ses.sed  In  any  given  benefit  year  against  the 
Category  I  expenses  Incurred  in  that  vear  by 
all  covered  members  of  a  given  family  ex- 
ceea  an  amount  equal  to  ten  times  the  de- 
du.-tible  applicable  to  that  year,  and 

"(2)  100',  of  the  Category  II  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Individual  in  that  year. 

"(b)  Category  I  Expenses. — 

"(1)  Prior  to  January  1,  1985.  Category  I 
expenses  shall  be  the  charges  for  the  serv- 
ices and  articles  described  in  items  (A) 
through  iL)  of  subsection  (b)(2)  and  the 
items  described   In  subsection   (c)(2). 

"(2)  On  and  after  January  1,  1985,  Ca'e- 
gory  I  expen.ses  shall  be  the  charges  for  the 
following  services  and  articles: 

"lA)  Hospital  inpatient  services  and  hos- 
pital outpatient  services  not  then  included 
in  Category  II, 

•(B)  Professional  .services  for  the  diag- 
nosis or  treatment  of  injuries,  illnes.ses,  or 
conditions,  other  than  mental  or  dental, 
which  are  rendered  by  a  physician  or,  at  his 
direction,  by  his  staff  of  registered  graduate 
nurses  (RN)  and  allied  health  professionals, 
and  which  are  not  Included  In  Category  II, 

"(C)  The  first  twenty  professional  services 
for  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  one  or 
more  mental  conditions  rendered  during  the 
year  bv  a  community  mental  health  center 
or  by  one  or  more  physicians,  or,  at  their 
direction,  by  their  staff  of  registered  graduate 
nur.ses  iRN)  and  allied  health  professionals, 

"iD)  Drugs  and  contraceptive  devices  re- 
quiring a  physician's  prescription, 

■■(E)  Services  of  a  skilled  nursing  facility 
for  not  more  than  180  days  In  a  year,  pro- 
vided use  of  the.se  services  commences  within 
14  days  of  the  termination  of  a  hospital  con- 
finement which  lasted  at  least  three  days 
and  which  was  for  the  same  or  a  related 
condition. 

■iF)  Services  of  a  home  health  agency  up 
lo  a  maximum  of  270  services  In  a  year,  pro- 
vided use  of  these  services  commences  with- 
in 14  days  of  the  termination  of  a  hospital 
confinement  which  lasted  at  least  three  days 
and  which  was  for  the  same  or  a  related 
condition. 

"(G)  Use  of  radium  or  other  radioactive 
materials, 

(H)  Oxygen. 

"(I)  Anesthetics, 

'  I  J)  Prosthe.ses,  other  than  dental. 
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■■(K)    Rental    of   durable    medical    equip- 
ment which  has  n-o  personal  use  In  the  ab- 
•sence  of  the  condition  for  which  prescribed, 
"iD  Oral  surgery  for  excision  of: 
••(I)  partially  or  completely  unerupted  im- 
pacted teeth,  or 

■ill)  a  tooth  root  wU'nou'  extiactioii  of  the 
ei.tire  tooth, 

"(M)  Amalgam,  acrylic,  synthetic  porce- 
lain and  composite  fillings  and  extractions 
including  general  anesthetic  in  connection 
therewilh;  injection  of  antibiotic  drugs 
which  are  rendered  by  a  dentist  or,  at  his 
direction,  by  his  staff  of  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals, 

"(N)  Other  denial  services  and  prostheses, 
e.^cluslve  of  orthodontia,  which  are  ren- 
dered by  a  dentist  or.  at  his  direction,  by 
his  staff  of  allied  health  professionals,  and 
which  are  not  then  included  in  Category  II. 

"(O)   Services  of  a  physical  therapist, 

"(P)    Services  of  a  speech   therapist, 

"(Q)  One  eye  refaction  every  three  years 
by  a  physician  for  individuals  age  thirteen 
or  older, 

"(R)  One  pair  of  eyeglasses  per  prescrip- 
tion, with  a  limit  of  one  prescription  per 
year  for  an  individual  under  age  nineteen 
and  one  prescription  every  three  years  for 
an  individual  age  nineteen  or  older;  with 
contact  lenses  considered  as  a  pair  of  eye- 
gla.sses  only  when  required  as  an  Integral 
part  of  intraocular  surgery. 

"(S)  One  hearing  examination  every  three 
years  by  a  physician  or  audiologist. 

"(T)  One  hearing  aid  everv  three  years  for 
Individuals  under  age  19  and  one  per  life- 
time  for   Individuals  age    19   or  older. 

"(U)  One  physicial  examination  every  five 
years  for  Individuals  age  five  years  or  older. 

"(C)  Category  II  Expenses. — 

"(1)  prior  to  January  1,  lOBS.  there  shall 
be  no  Category  II  expenses. 

•■(2)  On  and  after  January  1,  1985.  Cate- 
gory I  expeiLses  shall  be  the  charges  for  the 
following  services  and  articles: 

"(A)  Diagnostic  X-rays  and  laboratory 
tests,  performed  other  than  wlille  an  in- 
patient in  a  hospital  or  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility. 

■■(B)  'Well  child  care,  including  imaiu'iiza- 
tlons,  for  children  under  age  five, 

"(C)  One  oral  examination  per  year,  in- 
cluding prophylaxis,  dental  x-rays,  topical 
application  of  fluoride  and  insertion  of  space 
niaintainers,  by  a  dentist  or,  at  his  direction, 
a  dental  hygienist,  for  children  under  age 
thirteen, 

"(D)  One  eye  refraction  per  year  by  a 
physician   for  children   under   age  thirteen, 

"(E)  Counseling  on  family  planning  and 
fitting  of  contraceptive  device  by  a  phy- 
sician or  an  authorized  member  of  his  staff. 

"(F)  One  Papanicola  Smear  Test  every  two 
years  for  women  age  19  or  over. 

"(d)  Deductibles. — The  deductible  for 
each  benefit  year  commencing  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1978  shall  be  $100.  The  deductible 
lor  each  benefit  year  commencing  on  or  after 
January  1,  1978  shall  be  $100  times  the  ratio 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  July  of  the 
calendar  year  next  preceding  the  (Calendar 
year  in  which  the  benefit  year  commences 
to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  July,  1976, 
v.hich  product,  if  not  an  even  multiple  of 
$10,  shall  be  taken  to  the  next  lower  multi- 
ple of  $10.  Covered  expenses  Incurred  and 
ictually  applied  toward  an  individual's  de- 
ducUble  during  the  last  three  months  of 
one  benefit  year  shall  be  carried  over  and  ap- 
i>licd  toward  the  deductible  of  that  person 
'or  the  following  benefit  year. 

"(e)  Exclusions. — Charges  for  the  services 
:uid  articles  specified  in  subsections  (b)  and 
ic)    do   not  Include  any  of   the  following: 

"(1)  Any  charge  for  any  care  for  any  In- 
jury or  disease  either 

(A)  arising  out  of  and  In  the  course 
f'f  an  employment  subject  to  a  workmen's 
compensation  or  similar  law,  or 


"(B)  for  which  benefits  are  payable  with- 
out regard  to  fault  under  a  coverage  statu- 
torily required  to  be  contained  in  any  li- 
ability insurance  policy  or  equivalent  self- 
insurance, 

"(2)  Any  charge  for  treatment  for  cos- 
metic purposes  other  than  surgery  for  the 
prompt  repair  of  a  nonoccupational  injury. 

"(3)  Any  charge  for  travel,  other  than 
travel  by  local  professional  ambulance  to  the 
nearest  health  care  institution  qtialitied  to 
treat  the  illness  or  injury, 

"(4)  Any  charge  for  confinement  in  a  pri- 
vate room  to  the  extent  tlie  charge  is  in 
excess  of  the  institution's  charge  for  its 
most  common  semiprivate  room. 

"(5)  Any  charge  by  health  care  institu- 
tions to  the  extent  that  it  is  determined 
under  section  2008  of  tiUe  XX  ol  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  the  charge  exceeds  the 
rates  approved  thereunder, 

"(6)  Any  charge  for  services  or  article- 
rendered  or  prescribed  by  a  physician,  den- 
tist, or  other  health  care  personnel  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  determined  under  the  pro- 
cedures established  in  section  2002(d)  (1)  of 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  the 
charge  is  unreasonable  or  that  the  service> 
or  articles  for  which  the  charge  is  made  are 
not  necessary, 

"(7)  Any  charge  for  services  or  articles,  the 
provision  of  which  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  license  or  certificate  of  the  institution 
or  individual  rendering  such  services  or 
articles, 

"(8)  Any  charge  for  the  treatment  of  flat 
foot  conditions  or  the  prescription  of  sup- 
portive devices  therefor,  the  treatment  of 
subluxations  of  the  foot,  or  routine  foot  care 
(including  the  cutting  or  removal  of  corns 
or  calluses,  the  trimming  of  nails,  and  other 
routine  hygienic  care)  except  when  the  pa- 
tient is  being  treated  for  a  peripheral-va:— 
cular  disease  that  is  so  severe  that  routine 
foot  care  not  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  physician  would  be  hazardotis  to  the 
patient,  or 

"(9)  Any  charge  for  orthoptics  (eye  exer- 
cises) . 

"(f)  Definitions. — In  applying  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  The  term  'physician'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  is  licensed  or  certified  by  the 
State  as  a  doctor  qiJpedlcine:  doctor  of  oste- 
opathy; doctor  of||ediatry;  doctor  of  optom- 
etry; for  purposes  of  oral  surgery,  doctor  of 
dental  surgery  or  doctor  of  medical  dentistry; 
and,  or  purposes  of  mental  conditions,  a  psy- 
chologist who  meets  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  (2) . 

"(2)  The  term  'psychologist'  means  a  per- 
son who  is  duly  licensed  or  certified  as  a 
psychologist  and  has  a  doctoral  degree  in 
clinical  psychology  and  at  least  two  years  of 
supervised  experience  in  clinical  p.sychologv 
at  a  licensed  hospital  or  community  mentr.l 
health  center. 

"(3)  The  terms  'skilled  nursing  facility.' 
'home  health  agency'  and  'hospital'  (herein 
referred  to  as  'health  care  histltutlons') , 
and  'home  health  services'  shall  have  the 
meanings  a.ssigned  to  them  in  section  1861 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(4)  The  term  'copayment'  means  t!ie 
portion  of  Category  I  charges  that  is  not 
payable  by  a  qualified  health  care  plan  and 
which  Is  thus  the  obligation  of  the  covered 
individual  concerned  to  pay. 

"(5)  The  term  'covered  individual'  means 
an  individual  who  Is  covered  under  a  quali- 
fied health  care  plan,  except  that  an  indi- 
vidual covered  under  a  qualified  employee 
health  care  plan  who  Is  not  required  to  be 
so  covered  pursuant  to  section  280(c)(5) 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  covered  individual 
unless  he  is  eligible  under  such  plan  for  at 
least  the  mUiimum  standard  health  care 
benefits. 

"(6)  The  term  'qualified  health  care  plan' 
means  a  qualified  employee  health  care  plan 


las  defined  in  section  280(C)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954),  a  qualified  individ- 
ual health  care  plan  (as  defined  in  section 
213(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  and  a  qualified  State  health  care  plan 
(as  defined  In  section  2002  of  the  Social 
Security  Act) . 

■■(7)  The  term  'coitfinement'  means  con- 
finement on  an  iiip.itient  ba>;s  In  a  health 
care  institution. 

'■(8)  The  term  ■couunuiiity  mental  'aeal'.'a 
center"  means  a  facility  providing  services 
for  the  prevention  or  diagnosis  of  men'^1  111- 
ne.ss,  or  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  ill 
persons,  or  rehabilitation  of  such  persons, 
which  services  are  provided  piincipally  for 
persons  residing  in  a  particular  community 
or  communities  In  t>r  near  which  the  facility 
is  situated. 

"(9)  The  term  'benefit  year'  means  a 
period  of  12  consecutive  months  Uuring 
v.hich  the  deductible  must  be  met." 

"(g)  Limitations  on  Malpractice  Judg- 
ments.— In  any  litiga'ion  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  any  state  seeking  dam- 
ages for  injurv  cau=ed  by  negligence  or  other 
fault  in  the  furnfshing  of  any  service  or  ar- 
ticle covered  under  a  qualified  health  care 
plan  or  under  any  title  of  the  Social  Secuntv 
Act,  no  damages  shall  be  awarded  for  the 
cost  of  remedial  services  for  which  the  in- 
jured party  wa,s  or  li  entitled  to  have  pay- 
ment made  under  this  Act  lor  for  which  he 
would  have  been,  or  would  be,  entitled  to 
have  payment  made  upon  obtaining  the 
services  from  a  rliy-sician  or  health  care 
institution) ." 

(b)    Conforming   Clerk  al   Amendment. — 

The   table   of  sections   for  such   part   VII   is 

amended  by  striking  out  the  lact  item  and 

mseiting  in  lieu  thereof: 

•Sec.  220    Minimum    standard    health    care 

benefits. 
'Sec.  221.  Cross  relerences." 
Subtitle  B— (jualilied  Employee  Health  Care 
Plans 

Sec.  rn.  Employers  Deduction  FOR  Employ- 
ee Health  Care  Expenditures. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  IX  (relating  to 
items  not  deductible)  of  subchapter  B  ol 
chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  bv  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Se".  2S0.  Empi-oyer's  Deduction  for  Ex- 
penditures FOR  Employee 
Health  Care. 

'■(a)  Limitation  on  Deduction. — Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  ib),  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  disallowed  percent- 
age of  any  amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a 
deduction  for  the  taxable  year  under  section 
162,  212,  or  404  for  any  amount  paid  or  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  medical  care  of 
any  employee  of  the  taxpayer,  the  employee's 
spouse,  or  any  dependent  of  the  employee. 
The  disallowed  percentage  of  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence  is — 

'■(1)  50  percent  if  the  amount  is  paid  or 
incurred  In  1977. 

"(2)  75  percent  if  the  .iniount  is  paid  or 
mcuired  in  1978,  and 

"(3)  100  percent  it  the  .iniount  Is  paid  or 
incurred  after  1978. 

•(b)  Exceptions  and  Limit.ations — Sub- 
.sectioii  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer—^ 

"i  1 )  'Where  employer  maintains  QVM.inca 
employee  health  care  plan. — For  any  por- 
tion of  the  taxable  year  during  which  the 
taxpayer  has  In  force  a  qualified  employee 
health  care  plan  which  satisfies  all  the  re- 
quirements  of   subsection    (c). 

"(2)  Taxes.— As  a  tax  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of 
the  foregoing,  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  Medical  care  provided  directly  by 
employer. — To  directly  provide  medical  care, 
through  health  care  per.sonncl  who  are  em- 
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p!oyees  of  tlie  t;ixp;iyer,  principally  fcr  em- 
ployees or  the  taxpayer,  or  to  acquire  or 
iiwir.tala  pqulpmeiit  or  supplies  to  be  used 
by  such  personnel  for  such  purpose. 

■(c)  QcALiiiED  Employee  HEALiii  C\rk 
I'i.A.v  Defined— For  the  piirposts  of  this 
uile.  the  terai  'quallhed  employee  licalth 
c.ire  plan'  means  a  plan  of  employee  health 
•  are  benefits  i  as  definea  ui  subsection  (d) 
:  1) )  which  Fatl^fics  all  of  thj  lollowitig  re- 
11  iirenients: 

"(1)  In  wran.vo — The  plan  most  be  la 
V,  rltiug. 

•'(2)  Apr-iTE.'.  r.i-  f.^Ii'Lovf'' — llie  plin  n.u^t 
ho  adopted  by  the  taxpayer  employer  except 
that  tniitne  p'.ai;s  c&ta'jll-:;f i  pursu.uii  to 
the  I  :<b-r  Matiagcmf-it  Rtlitlons  Act  of  1047 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  aduptcU  by  the  erii- 
ployrr. 

(3)     CoMMtNl'-.MIO.V    TO     ESIPLrj  VCES Tho 

tPrm.5  of  The  plaa  must  be  commiuiicatcd  by 
ih»  tfixpayer  to  his  employees. 

•■(4)  Minimum  srANiA'to  i;E.u.rii  '-.at  ben- 
EriTS — Ths  plan  n-.')jt  provide  ;it  le;'st  the 
minimum  standard  hu^Uh  •.•.\:c  beiieilts  de- 
scribed In  section  220, 

••(5)  Eligibihty— "T.ii?  plan  must  bf  o.ie 
under  wh:rh  'he  indlvldu^rj  cllalble  to  be 
co\-erpd  lnc:;;de  at  least — 

"(A)  ea?h  qual'.tied  employee  of  liie  tax- 
paver, 

"(B)   any  such  employee's  spouse,  and 

"(C)  any  suc'.i  employee's  dependent  uu- 
mariied  child  f:\\o  is  cither  under  ii^'e  19 
or  under  are  25  and  a  full  time  studeui  ,.t  an 
accredited   Insf i*t:tliii  of   learning. 

"(6)    CcVFRACE      CrNTINVATION. — "ni-      plan 

inubi  provide  for  contlnna'Jon  of  coi-erage 
under  each  cf  the  following  circumstances: 

"(A)  Upon  !ny  off  or  tcrn;lnatlon  of  em- 
piovment.  other  than  as  a  result  ci  clrat.i 
of  the  eniDloycf.  tl:e  empldyoe  mu.st  b<j  per- 
mitted to  have  coverage  under  the  plan  '.ou- 
linued  for  himself  and  for  his  covered  rie- 
pondents  to  the  end  of  the  ..econd  calendar 
month  following  ihe  calendar  monih  Iti 
V  hlch  emplovmen*  termm.itfd. 

"(E)  Upon  the  cicith  of  an  emploicp,  his 
covred  dcpcndentj  must  be  permitted  to 
have  coverat;e  under  the  pUu  conrinued  to 
the  erd  of  the  s.-;  :oT\d  (  alendar  monfh  f.illow- 
Ing  the  caltndar  month  In  which  den'.h 
Ofif.rred. 

"(C)  D.irin-.  an  einployrf'-  nb'^encc  iIm-  to 
I'lhici^s  or  injury,  coverat,e  lor  the  employe© 
and  liLi  covered  dependents  nuiat  bo  per- 
mitted to  continue  U't  up  to  .)0  moatii-,  from 
the  iseginnlng  of  .such  abt^-nce. 

'  iD)  Cuveratre  for  an  euiploy^e  s  deoeitd- 
cnt  unmarried  cliild  must  l;e  permitted  to 
conUnue  beyond  the  cUild'.s  l!*ih  birthday, 
if  the  child  ua.s  covtred  undtr  the  plan  prior 
to  attaining  age  i;>.  became  'otaily  disabled 
prior  to  that  age,  and  iem;iin.s  so  diMilJled. 
Tne  emplo;. ee  nuut  not  be  reqiureu  to  con- 
tribute mo:e  for  iu^h  coverat,e  i,l.an  would 
have  been  required  were  the  child  a  dencnd- 
ent  i!;idt-'r  age  It). 

"(E)  Any  employee  or  dependent  enJtlcd 
tQ  continuation  of  covertige  tinder  any  of 
t'ne  above  subp.iragraph.'j  at  a  time  when 
the  t-mplover  change-  his  pli-.n  and  who 
woiild  thereby  lose  lil.s  contuiu-itimi  of  co\ - 
erage,  mti.^t  be  eligible  under  any  succcs.sor 
plan  for  not  less  than  the  continuation  of 
the  covsr.igc  that  would  have  been  required 
to  b-  co;.  lai-.ed  l-.ud  the  prior  plan  remained 
unchanged. 

••iF)  For  piirpo,stf.<  of  this  paragraph,  a 
'coveted  dependent'  Is  p.ny  Individual,  other 
than  the  einployee,  v\ho  by  reason  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  employee  was  covered  as  a 
dependent  under  tiie  plan  just  prior  to  the 
event  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  iB),  or 
(C).  A  ciiild  bcMi  after  the  event  described 
in  fubparatruph  lA),  (B),  or  iC)  bi:t  before 
the  end  uL  ilu-  continiih.ioti  ptiiod  F,a  .~pecl- 
tied,  shall  be  deemed  a  covered  dependent. 
Coverage  for  a  covered  ti;peudent  shall  not 
lJ-:>    requirtd    ti    be    .,,i'ii,u.-a    ijfvoi-d    the 


date  the  dependent  would  have  ceased  to  be 
eligible  for  coveras^e  as  a  dependent  If  the 
event  described  in  subparagiapU  (Al,  (B), 
or  iC)   had  not  occurred. 

"(H)  Notwlthfetandin.:;  subparagraphs  (A), 
(  B) ,  ,'\ud  (C),  coverage  need  not  he  connniieJ 
'or  a  covered  individual  beyond  the  date 
.luch  Indwldual  first  becomes  eligible  for 
benefits  uiider  title  XVfll  of  the  Social  Sc>- 
curitv  Act. 

"(7;  Coordination  ur  SENtriTs  phovi- 
sio.v. — Tho  plan  must  Include  a  provision 
Identical  with  or  substantially  similar  to  the 
3Uggt:;t.ed  model  j,roup  antldupllcatton  pro- 
vision rs  modified  and  interpreted  In  the  re- 
port ot  the  Industry  tasK  lorce  on  cojrdl- 
tiatlou  of  benefits  attached  to  tlie  report  of 
iliO  C-1  Accident  und  H  ilth  Piutectlon  Sub- 
commi  tee  as  set  forth  in  Volume  I  of  the 
1071  prtxeediugs  of  the  Naltonnl  Aisoclatlou 
of  Insurance  CummiEijioners. 

"(8)  OPTior:.\L  provuiuns.— The  plan  ?hr»ll 
not  be  treated  a.',  faillns  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  sub.'-oction  by  reason  of  the  in- 
ciuslou  therein  ot  any  one  cr  more  of  the 
following  optional  provisions: 

'  (A)  DEO0c-riELE. — 'ihc  plr.n  may  require 
:eSoer  deductible  or  waive  a  entirely  wuh 
respect  to  one  or  more  items  of  covered  es- 
ponss. 

■■(B)  Coi'AYMENTs.— The  plau  may  requlic 
les.ser  copaymenti  or  none  a',  all  with  re- 
iipect  to  one  cr  more  items  of  covered  ex- 
pense. 

"(C)  Addition  it.  u'  N;>-ns  and  covuiace. — 
The  plan  may  provide  any  benefits  tor  med- 
ical care  in  addition  to  the  minimum  stand- 
ard health  care  bericlits  described  m  section 
'VO  and  may  also  cover  any  individual  in 
iiddillon  to  the  mdulduals  required  under 
parayr.iph  (5)  to  lie  made  ehi-ible  for  cover- 
age. 

"(D)  EMPIOME  CONTRIBtTtO.'.'S. — TIic  plaii 
may  require  employee  contributions  toward 
Its  cost,  except  that  the  maximum  emplovee 
contribution  .•ihall  not  exceed  the  le-sser  of — 

•'<!)  100  percent  of  the  prc;).;'.im  rate  cur- 
rently charged  under  the  plan  for  tlie  eir- 
ployee's  coverage  for  himself  :;nd  lil.s  then 
covered  d(  pendents,  if  any;  or 

"111)  10  percent  oi  t'.ie  pxccsa,  if  any.  of  the 
•  inpl  yoes  wjg'-s  paid  by  the  employer  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  month  over  one- 
'*elfih  of  the  amount  spedhed  In  secfio.i 
:;u06i  f; )  (,;  •  me  XX  of  the  Soclul  Security  Act. 
V.'hen  a  plan  rcquirej  employee  contribu- 
tion.-^., the  plan  must  provide"  each  eligible 
employee  vho  is  not  then  enrolled  a  period 
'>f  at  least  30  days  eHch  year  m  nliich  tr. 
Uecirle  whether  to  enroll  In  the  plan.  An  em- 
ployee who  elects  not  to  enroll  during  an\ 
sUv  h  period  will  not  asain  be  elltlble  to  en- 
roll until  tiie  next  .sit'h  period. 

'id)  DEFu.rrioNs.- For  purpo.'se.^  of  thi« 
-c  -.ion  — 

(1)  Emplovef  — The  term  employee'  shall 
iKive  the  meaiilii^  prescribed  by  se-tlon  3121 
id). 

"(2)  >rLDicAt,  I  .iRi-.-  The  term  'medical 
care'  .shall  have  the  ineanhT,'  prescribed  by 
para.;raph  d)  without  regard  to  ppragrnnh" 
.2)  a;id  (3)  ot  .section  2I3(t.) . 

'.  i)  Dtir.SDENr.— The  tern  dppendenf  e-. 
1  sed  in  this  soction  In  reference  to  a  dc- 
jiendcnt  of  an  employee  means  a<i  Individual 
Mver  h.ilf  cf  i^hose  supjjor',  for  the  caletidr..- 
year  In  which  the  taxable  vear  of  sucli  em- 
ployee b-yla.-;.  w.ij  re  clved  from  such  em- 
ployee. 

"(4)  Plan  or  i  mplovf:;  iieai.th  cars  hfni- 
riTs.— Tlic  phraie  'plan  of  emplovee  health 
care  benen.s'  as  i^sed  in  sub.'LCtlon  (c)  in- 
'  ludes — 

■■i.\)  a  contract  or  contracts  of  insurance 
1  whether  one  or  more  group  contracts  or  a 
'.roup  of  Indi'  idual  contracts)  covering  med- 
1  'al  ci;ie  for  employees; 

"(B)  any  u.ii-.sared  arr.\jigement  cstab- 
:is:ied  \>v  an  employer  'o  provide  medl?al  care 
.  jr  employee?: 

t'l    an   atrauiionieat  to  iecur**  medical 


eare  foi  emplo3-ccs  from  any  approved  heal'h 
maintenance  organization; 

"(D)  Any  insured  or  uninsured  tru.t.tee  ar- 
rangement set  up  pur.-;uant  to  the  Lab..r 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1074;  and 

"(E)  any  cumbinafion  of  contracts  or  ai- 
r!in'-,emeut3  desoiiix'd  in  ..ubpi.ragrapiis  ^.*i. 
IB).  (C)  or  (D). 

■  (5)  Approved  health  maintenance  ov- 
cAMZATioN.— The  term  "approved  health 
iniiinteiiiince  organization'  sh.ill  have  the 
meani.i-;  preserib-d  by  section  201  bum  of 
title  XX  of  the  So  inl  Security  Act. 

'  (6)      Qu\LirTrj)      j  mployee. — The      temx 
•q  'iili.ied  emoloyce'  mr^.ns,  with  re-^j^ect  to 
iiKV  employer,  any  employee  who — 
"(Al  either — 

"(i)  has  been  snch  an  einployjc  for  n^om 
ihan  J.  calendar  nmnths;  or 

'  (U)  funii.sh'-.s  the  employer  proof  that 
<•!!  the  day  before  he  became  an  emplovee 
<'t  that  employer  iic  was  covered  and  hsd 
been  continuously  covered  ft.r  at  least  2  cal- 
e  idar  mouths  under  either  another  Qiail- 
fied  Emplovee  Health  Car.-  I'laii  or  r.  Quali- 
fied State  Health  Care  Plan  and  is  no  a/  no 
longer  eligible  for  coverBL;e  or  contlnu.Tiioa 
■if  coverage  -nidcr  such  Qualified  He.ilth 
Care  Plan;  and 
'  lE)  either — 

"(i)  Is  coiiaidcrtd  to  tie  a  full-time  em- 
ployee; or 

"(11)  Is  not  considered  to  be  a  full-time 
employee,  but  who  is  expo?ted  to  work  a', 
kast  20  hour.s  a  week,  for  at  least  20  weeks 
duriny:  the  next  12  months;  or 

"(Hi)  I.-J  not  coi  -Idered  to  be  a  full-time 
.  iiiployee.  but  who  ha^  actually  worked  at 
least  20  hour^  a  week  for  at  least  26  weeks 
during  the  previous  12  months; 
Proi  ilrd.  lio,c<^rcr.  That,  as  to  trustee  plans 
estiibllshed  pitrsur.nt  to  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment P.elatlon.s  Act  of  J947,  the  term  'qur.li- 
lied  employee'  mcan.^  a  person  eligible  to 
be  covered  vinder  sirh  trustee  plan." 

"(7)  Cmin.— The  term  ■child'  means  a 
.son  or  daughter  of  the  employee  Including; 
a  le;:a!ly  adopted  sr-i  or  daughter.^' 

lb)  Co.vFortMiN-o  CiTRicAL  Amendmf ;—.-.— 
tl)   Section  162, h)   of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code  of   1954    irelnting   to   cross  refer- 
ences)   Is   amended   by   adding   at   tho   i  i.d 
thereof  the  following;   new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  limitation  on  employer's  deduc- 
tion lor  employee  health  cr.re,  see  section 
280." 

(2)    Section  404  of   the  Internal   Revenue 
Code  of   10.54  Is  a:neiided  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof    the   following   new  subsoc,  ion : 
"(g)  Cr.o.-^s  RiTiiRFNci:. — 
■  Kor  limitatii  11  on  employer's  det'.nciio.i 
tor  employee  health  care,  see  section  280. ' 
i3>    ."Section  212  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954   Is  r.mcndcd  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   tiio   folio .si;;g   cross   reference 
"Cro  s  ncfcrence. — 

"For  K.mltition  on  employer'.-,  deduction 
f'T  employer  health  cure,  .see  .section  280. ' 
(4)  Tlie  table  of  sections  for  ptnt  IX 
1 1  Mibch.ipter  B  of  chapter  I  of  subtitle  A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1004  1- 
:>mendcd  by  addin;,  at  the  end  Uicn  oi  ,11..' 
loUrv.lrg  new  Item: 

■'Se.-.  '230    Employers  Deduction  for  Kxpe:id- 

li.ures      for      l:ni;)lovee      Heal/n 

Care." 

(c/    tiii.cxrvE  DATn. —  ili    Except   ,1.-   pr  - 

Mdcd    lu    paragraph    (2),    tl-.e   amendmenis 

made  l^y  this  section  shall  apply  to  tiixable 

,-euri  endhig  ulur  December  31,  1976. 

l2)  CtJRlAlN-         COLLECTIVLI.T         BAF.CAIM  :> 

I'lANs— In  the  case  of  any  plan  provldin;; 
iisnehts  for  medical  care  of  employees  which 
was  established  by  an  employer  tpvpaver 
pinstiant  10  an  agreement  which  resulted 
irom  (olleetive  bargaining  between  the  em- 
ployer and  reprcsentatlve.s  of  his  emplovee.; 
r.nd  which  has  not  expired  at  the  time  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section  .shall  not  applv  to  snt'i  em- 
ployer laxpti-.er  uti'il   th^  first   taxabit?  ve.ir 
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iieginning  after  the  last  date  such  agree- 
ment is  hi  effect  or  the  date  two  years  after 
I  lie  time  specified  In  paragraph  d).  which- 
ever .such  date  occurs  lirst. 

Subtitle  C—Quftllfied  Individual  He.ilth 

Care  Plans 

Sic    o'M.  Qualified  Individc.vi.  Hiaiti  C.\T'r 

PLAN.'i. 

,a)  UNLIMITED  Deductions  for  Medical 
iNsi'itANCE  Expenses  of  Individual  Covered 
Hv  Qualified  Health  Care  Plan.— Section 
_V  '.(u)  (2)  (relating  to  individual's  deduction 
IOC  medical  Insurance  expense)  ot  the  Tn- 
tcriial  Revenue  Code  of  li'54  i.s  t.iiiendetl  to 
read  as  follows: 

■(2(    the  sum  of — 

"(A)  an  amount  (not  i'l  exces.^  c:  sloOi 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  1  other 
than  those  deductible  under  subpara',;raph 
(B))  paid  durlr.g  the  taxable  yetir  for  in- 
.surance  which  constitutes  medical  rare  for 
(.he  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  and  dependeits  ta.s 
dehned  iii  section  152);   and 

"iB)  m  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  ai  any 
time  during  the  taxable  year  i.s  covered  under 
a  qualified  health  care  plan  i  as  delined  in 
section  220),  an  amount  equal  to  all  the  ex- 
penses paid  during  the  taxable  year  for  any 
insurance  (whether  provided  under  .such 
qiLilified  health  care  plan  or  otherwise) 
which  constitutes  medical  care  for  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  or  dependents  las  defined 
in  section  152),  and  which  consiitmes  cov- 
erage daring  such  portion  of  the  taxable 
year  as  the  taxpayer  is  covered  by  sucli  tuinil- 
i:ed  health  care  plan. 

(I3)  Definition  of  Qcalifu.u  Inhuiooai. 
Hkalth  Care  Plan.— Section  21J  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  01  !i»54  is  amended  by 
sdulng  at  the  er.<i  thereia  t'c.e  .'c.;ioAing 
new  .t^ub.seclion ; 

"(g)  Qualified  Indiviucal  Hkai^;;  Carf. 
PiAi<i  Defined. — For  purpose.-,  of  thi.-  title, 
tiie  term  'qualified  individual  health  cure 
plan'  means  Insurance  which  covcis  medical 
care  referred  to  in  .subparagraphs  i."^)  and 
IB)  of  subsection  (e)(1).  as  niodihed  by 
]);u-agraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sub.-ectio:-i  (e), 
:ind  which  .satisfies  all  of  the  following  rc- 
cjulrements: 

"(1)  Minimum  Standard  HtrAL-iii  Care 
Bfneiits. — The  plan  must  provide  at  least 
the  minimum  standard  health  care  benefits 
described  in  section  220. 

"(2)  Contract  Requirements —Each  con- 
tract of  Insurance  forming  a  parr  of  the  plan 
must  contain  provisions — 

"(A)  which  obligate  the  insurer  to  renew 
the  contract  until  the  earlier  of — 

"(I)  the  date  on  which  the  Individual  in 
whose  name  the  contract  was  Issued  first  be- 
comes eligible  for  coverage  under  title  XVIII 
ol  the  Social  Securtly  Act.  or 

"UU  July  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  in- 
surer shall  have  given  at  least  120  dajs  prior 
notice  that  It  is  nonrenewifig  :iU  contracts 
issued  in  that  StHte  that  eithe  ■  then  qualify 
under  subsection  (g)  or  previously  have  so 
qualified  and  that  it  will  no  longer  issn-  such 
contracts,  and  which  also  reserve  to  the  in- 
surer the  right  to  adjust  premium  rates  by 
clafses  in  accordance  with  its  experience  un- 
der the  type  of  contract  involved; 

"(B)  which,  if  issued  prior  to  January  1. 
H'85.  enable  the  individual  in  whose  name 
the  contract  was  issued  to  secure  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1985,  without  evidence  of  insurabi- 
lity, the  minimum  standard  he:iirh  care 
benefits  then  effective;  and 

"(C)  which,  upon  the  death  01  the  indi- 
vidttal  in  whose  name  the  contract  was  is- 
sued, permit  every  other  individual  then 
covered  under  the  contract  to  elect  (within 
such  perleid  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  con- 
tract, to  continue  his  coverage  (under  the 
same  or  a  different  contract)  until  such  time 
as  he  wotild  have  ceased  to  be  entitled  to 
coverage  had  the  Individual  in  who.=e  name 
the  contract  was  issued  lived. 


"(3)  Optional  provisions. — An  iusurance 
contract  shall  not  be  treated  as  falling  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  by 
reason  of  the  Inclusion  therein  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  optional  features: 

"(A)  Insurance  with  other  insurers. — 
The  contract  may  contain  a  provision  coordi- 
nating Its  benefits  with  any  other  contract  if 
such  provision  is  approved  by  the  appropriate 
regulatory  authority  of  the  State  of  Issue. 

"(B)  Deductibles. — The  contract  may  re- 
quire a  lesser  deductible  or  waive  it  entirely 
with  respect  to  one  or  more  items  of  covered 
expense. 

"(C)  Copayments. — Tlie  contract  may  re- 
quire le.sser  copayments  or  none  at  all  with 
respect  to  one  or  more  items  of  covered  ex- 
pense. 

"(D)  Additional  benefits. — Tlie  contiact 
may  provide  any  benefits  for  medical  care 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  standard  health 
care  benefits. 

(c)     Effective     Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  197G. 
SEC.  522.  Procedure  for  Rulings  on  Quali- 
fication    OF     Employee     and     Individual 

Health  Care  Plans 

In  exercise  of  the  pow'er  to  issue  rulings 
which  is  vested  iu  him  under  section  7805 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (or  his  delegate) 
m«\  accept  the  determination  of  the  state 
insurance  regulatory  authority  that  a  pltiti 
of  health  care  benefits  filed  with  and  ap- 
proved by  .such  authority  is  a  plan  satisfying 
all  reqviirements  for  qualification  either  a.= 
a  qualified  employee  health  care  plan  (as  de- 
tined  in  section  2B0(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nni>  Code  of  1954)  or  as  a  qualified  individ- 
ual health  care  plan  (as  defined  in  section 
213(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ol 
1954). 

Sec.  523.  Regulations.  ^ 

Any  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (or  his  delegate)  with 
regard  to  amendments  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  made  by  substltle  A,  B.  or  C 
of  this  title  shall  be  promulgated  iu  hntil 
form  not  less  than  120  days  prior  to  Ihe  first 
day  of  the  calendar  year  during  which  they 
wlil  apply.  Such  regulations  shall  be  effective 
only  if  (a)  promulgated  in  final  form  within 
the  time  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, and  (b)  notice  of  such  regulation  in 
propo.sed  form  and  of  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  thereon  shall  have  been  published 
not  less  than  60  days  prior  to  tlie  date  ot 
promulgation  thereof  In  final  form. 
Subtitle  D — Grants  to  States  for  Qualififo 
State  Health  Care  Plans  for  the  Needy 
Sec.  531.  Grants  to  States  for  Qualifild 
State  Health  Care  Plans 
The  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  ad- 
ding after  title  XIX  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  XX— GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR 
QUALIFIED  STATE  HEALTH  CARE  PI  ANS 
"Sec.  2001.  Appropriations. 
"Sec.  2002.  Qualified  State  Health  Care  p;   n 

definition. 
"Sec.  2003.  Eligibility  for  enrollment. 
"Sec.  2004.  Determination     and     re- lev     of 

premium  rates. 
"Sec.  2005.  Procedure  for  enrollment. 
"Sec.  2006.  Individual   and  family  contribu- 
tions and  State  premium  pay- 
ments. 
"Sec.  2007.  Extension  and  termination  of  cov- 
erage. 
'Sec.  2008.  Approval  of  institutional  rates  o! 
reimbursement  by  State  Health 
Care  Institutions  Cost  Commis- 
sions. 
"Sec.  2009.  Review  of  levels  of  institutional 
rates  of  reimbursement  by  Sec- 
retary ot  Health,  Education,  and 
■Welfare. 


"Sec.  2010.  Operation   of   the   Qualified  State 

Health  Care  Benefits  Pool. 
"Sec.  2t)il.  Furnishing     of     Inlornv.ition     by 

other  agencies. 
"Sec,  2012.  Payments  to  States. 
"Sec.  2Ui;'i.  Eligibility    of    those   now    covered 

under   certain   State   or   Federal 

prcgrains. 
"Sec.  2014  Pr.-niium  taxes. 
"Sec.  2015.  Delinitions. 
"Sec.  2016.  Protection  a'^amst  insi;lvency. 
"Sec.  2017.  Regulations. 
"Sec.  2018.  Underwriting      ;<nd     Reinsurance 

Facilities. 

MTHORIZATION     Of    APPP.OPRlATIflNS 

•Sic.  2001.  For  the  purpose  e)f  providing 
comprehensive  health  care  insurance  to 
needy  individuals  and  families  in  a  manner 
which  will  enhance  personal  dignity,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fi.ccsl  year  a  sum  .sufficient  to  carry  out  this 
title.  The  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  used  for  making  pay- 
ments to  qualified  State  health  care  plans 
V.  liich  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
ni  Keallh.  Fdcctition.  and  Welfare. 

•  OUALIFIFD    STATE    HEALTH    CARE    PLAN 

DEFINITION 

'General  Rule 

;-5i>  .  2002.  (a)  A  QualUied  State  Health 
Care  Plan  shall  be  a  contract  or  other  agree- 
ment bel.veen  a  State  and  an  administering 
carrier  designated  by  the  State  with  the 
approv.U  of  the  Secretary,  which  provides 
ior  pii.-mcnt  to  piactitloners,  health  care 
institutions,  and  other  providers,  on  behalf 
of  the  Indiviciual.s  and  families  required 
under  section  2003  to  be  made  eligible 
iheifior.  the  minmium  standard  healt'n  care 
beneti's  descrilied  in  .section  2:>0  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  ot  1954.  .subject  to  ilie 
nir-dihcaiion-  specn'ied  in  (c). 
'Option      To     Elect      Coveraye      Under      sil 

Approved    He.ilth    Maintenance    Organiza- 

1  :o:i 

■  (iM  Ait  indr.  idual  or  faniilv  eligible  for 
envolhrent  in  the  qualified  .State  health 
caie  plan  under  section  2003  may.  upon 
Will  ten  request,  submitted  to  the  admin- 
istering carrier  with  his  enrollment  applica- 
tion.  elect  coverage,  if  available,  under  an 
arrangement  between  the  administering 
carrier  and  an  approved  health  maintenance 
orgnni-'ittion  fas  defined  in  section  2015(m) ), 
in  lieu  of  coverage  under  the  qualified  State 
health  care  plan:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  charges  made  to  the  State  through  the 
administering  carrier  for  such  alternative 
coverage  shall  not  exceed  the  average  charge 
that  would  have  been  made  to  the  State  had 
the  individual  or  family  not  made  .such  elec- 
tion and  had  enrolled  instead  in  t'le  quali- 
fied State  healih  care  plan. 

"Reinsurance  Condition 

•■ft  The  contract  ris'^  under  a  qualified 
StPte  health  care  plan  shall  be  reinsured, 
through  the  qualified  State  health  care 
benetfis  pool  described  in  section  2010,  by  all 
carriers  (profit  and  nonprofit)  licensed  in 
or  otherwise  aiUhori/ed  by  the  State  to  issue 
coverage  for  one  or  more  items  of  health 
care,  by  all  approved  health  maintenance 
organizations  doing  business  in  the  State, 
and  by  all  other  persons  in  the  State  who 
provide  uninsured  plans  that  are  qualified 
employee  health  care  plans  (a.s  defined  In 
section  2R0  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19541. 

"Deductible 
"(d,  (1)  The  amount  of  the  deductible  for 
any  given  policy  year  shall  be  the  figure 
shown  In  the  first  column  of  Table  A  cor- 
responding to  the  applicable  adjusted  gross 
Income  shown  in  Table  A  for  the  si^e  of 
familv  concerned. 
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Uedactible 


Single  indivi<ju<il 


Adlustfd  gross  inceme 
Family  of  2 


$:o 

^i-o 

i30 

MO 

?^0 ,. 


ICiSthjn  Jl.OOO 

....  ji,nonhiiji,500. 

....  Ji,500  CIt  J2,00(J 
....  $2,0(jO  fc.t  J2.M1). 
....  $2,500  V.\  55,GCC 


le5S  th.in  $1  "iOO  . 
$1,500  bit  $2,250... 
$2.2b0  bit  $3.000.. 
$3,000  bit  $3.7in  . 
^^  750  bit  J4  500 


T. 
|6;t  mear.s 

but  less  thf] 

DeJuctibie 

Family  of  3  or  more 

Single  individual 

Less  than  $2,000. 
$2,000  bit  $3,000. 
$3,000  bit  $4,000. 
$4,000  bit  $5,000. 
$5,000  bit  $f  ,000. 

$60 

$70 

«0............ 

..  $3,000  bit  $3,500 

..  $3,500  bit  $a.rco 
.  $»,(H)n  bit  %» '■no 

Adjusted  groii  income 

Family  of  2 


V<,500  bit  $5.2iO. 
j:,.250  bit  $6,000. 
V"  non  bit  $6,750 
$r.,750  bit  $7.51)0 


Family  of  3  or  moiy 


-  $6,000  bit  $7,000. 

.  $7,0C'O  bit  $8,000. 

J'.OOO  bit  $9,000 

J9.000  bit  $!0.i)i,i). 


"(2)  At  such  titr.e.s  as  the  operation  oi' 
.•ifciioa  2003ia)(-l)  may  cause  individuals 
or  families  with  aujusted  qro  j  ii;t;o:i:«  in 
excess  of  those  .-hoAii  la  T.v'.'.t^  A  to  become 
cligibie  for  llie  qua;. .led  b'..a'.c  iiculih  care 
plan,  the  deductible  applicable  to  such  in- 
dividuals or  faiiilhe-.  iliall  be  determined  b> 
adding  to  .>yo 

"(A)  $10  fi^r  taih  fjijo  >r  iraciion  tiierc- 
of  by  whlcli  the  adjUoted  gio.r.3  i.i.ome  of 
a  .single  Individual  exceeds  i5.0u'). 

"(B)  $10  for  each  $750  or  iruction  '.hereof 
by  which  the  adjusted  gro^s  iucoinc  of  a 
family  of  two  e.cceeds  $7,500.  or 

"(C)  HO  for  eacii  $1,000  or  fraction  tne.e- 
of  by  -Rhich  the  adjusted  f^rtiss  lnroi<'.e  ot'  a 
family  of  three  or  more  exceeds  $10,000. 

•'(3)  For  the  purpose  of  thi.^  subjection, 
tho  adjusted  gross  income  to  be  vised  .=haU 
be  that  for  the  last  taxable  year  preceding 
April  fir.st  of  the  calendar  v^-r  in  uhicli 
tlie  policy  year  commences. 

"(4)  Covered  cxpcu^cs  ir.jurrcd  .T:;d  ac- 
tually applied  toward  an  indlviduars  de- 
ductible during  tiie  la.st  t'aree  month.s  of 
one  policy  year  oliall  be  carried  ovor  and  ap- 
plied toward  the  deductible  of  th.it  peri>jii 
for  the  following  poUi  y  year. 

■(5)  The  lunit  on  the  a^gre/aie  of  deduc- 
tibles and  copavtnonts  a>ses.sed  In  r.ny  one 
policy  yc.-.r  shall  be  ten  times  the  amount 
i>r  the  ded  :?  'ibi.'  detLTmlued  f'>r  that  policy 
jc  ir. 

"Limit^.tions 
"iei(l)i.\i  No  chnrpje  for  a  'xnietit  otiier- 
»ls«  described  by  this  .section,  o'lier  than 
charges  by  a  health  care  InsMtiition.  RJiall  be 
relmb-.trsed  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  a 
rea-wnable  charge.  In  deterniinina;  the  rea- 
sonable charge  for  a  rjlven  health  cu'e  serv- 
ice or  article  there  shall  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration the  charsio  for  the  servi.'>>  or  ar- 
ticle when  rendered  under  comparable  con- 
dition.'?, which  Ls  customarily  made  by  the 
phj'sician,  or  other  person  :urniih;n(j  such 
fcervlce  or  article,  but  in  no  event  ^hall  the 
payment  be  in  excc-s  of  the  prevalUng  charge 
in  the  locality  for  the  .service  or  article.  The 
prevailing  charge  In  a  locality  for  t;:e  period 
from  July  1  of  a  given  c.Tlendar  year  through 
Juno  30  of  tlie  following  calendar 
year  shall  be  the  amount  wlilch  t;,e  ad- 
ministering carrier  determines  to  be  the  7.5th 
percentile  of  a  low  to  high  dUtribution  of 
the  actual  ciiarges  made  for  similar  services 
or  articles  by  all  physlclrn^  i.i  the  .«:ame  lo- 
cality during  the  calendar  year  immediately 
preceding  the  given  year.  However,  if  the  per- 
centage increase  In  the  p.-evailing  charge  fso 
determined)  from  one  period  to  the  next 
■would  be  creator  than  the  percenta're  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  during 
the  preceding  calendar  \ear,  then  the  pre- 
vailnig  charto  for  such  \w\^  period  shall  be 
that;  Ur.ed  for  the  prior  ponud  increased  by 
the  sanip  pcrcent.;ge  increa.-e  a.s  had  occur- 
red in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  When  for 
any  reifon  in  any  given  period  this  method  of 
calculation  shall  produce  a  prevailing  charge 
for  any  service  or  article  which  In  tl;e  opin- 
ion of  the  administering  csurler  Is  unrea- 
sonable or  inequitable,  the  prevailing  charge 
for  that  service  or  article  In  that  period  shall 
be  de*ermlned  by  the  administering  carrier 
It  accordance  with  rcgulatlotw  speci;ied  by 
li.c  Secretary  for  this  putp-  «e. 


"(B)   No  charge  by  a  physician  (r.s  defined 

in  .section  2L'0(f)(!)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enxie  Code  rx  1954)  for  a  benefit  ctherv.lse 
de.scriij^d  by  'iiU  .-ection  sh..'.:  be  reimbursed 
to  the  exter.c  that  it  Is  for  healMi  rare  .'-■er\ - 
ice.:  or  articles  rendered  by  the  piiyslcian  or 
at  his  direction  and  dc'ermli!->d  not  to  be 
necessary  accorduig  to  utlliz.it  ion  guldeUncs 
that  ha\e  been  establi.-.hcd  by  physicians 
deemed  competent  by  their  peers.  Payment 
tor  i.ealth  ciite  .services  or  article:;  beyond 
such  t:uldeiln»s  may  be  made  only  if  ap- 
proved by  the  health  professional 'stair  or 
tho  admlf.i.s^tring  earner  of  the  quallfieil 
State  healtli  care  plan,  after  review  by  u 
professional  standards  review  organ i.;:at Ion 
established  by  the  physicians  of  the  locality. 
if  such  exlit.s.  pursuant  to  p.nt  B  of  title  XI 
of  liie  Social  Security  .^ct. 

"(C/  No  charges  for  care  rendered  In  anv 
health  care  institution  shall  bo  reimbursed 
If  it  is  determined,  in  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  .section  2008.  that 
the  health  <'are  institi;Jon  Is  not  complying 
with  the  pro.spective  rate  approval  conditions 
e.-.tabllslied  by  .section  2008. 

"(2)  No  charge  for  a  bent-i'.t  oiicrwi.-e  de- 
scribed by  this  section  siiall  be  reimbursed 
to  the  extent  It  Is  a  proper  reimbur.sement 
or  would  be  i:i  the  ao.sence  of  this  title  under 
any  other  Isisurance  plan  providing  health 
c.ire  benefu.s,  includimr.  but  not  Umited  to, 
benefits  provided  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Secinity  Att. 

"Oi'tion.il  Electicit  ot"  Services  'X  Chri.=  tlan 
Science  Pracritioner 
"ifi  .An  individual  or  family  eligible  fo! 
enroll rneni  in  a  rniallfied  .State  health  care 
plan  under  .section  2003  may  elect.  In  writing, 
at  tlie  time  the  individual  or  family  makes 
application  for  enrollment,  to  have  the  term 
•physician'  mean  'a  Christian  Science  practi- 
tioner listed  as  such  in  the  Christian  Science 
Ji^urnal  curre.'it  at  the  time  the  practitioner 
pro\ides  the  .st-rvlce'  la  lieu  of  the  meaning 
.set  forth  in  section  220(f)  ii)  oi"  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Such  election  shall  not 
apply  to  any  service  or  article  furnished  in 
contiection  with  a  pregnancy  or  anv  -oin- 
plic.'itlon  thereof. 

"ELIGIEU-IVV    for    t.NaoLLME.-.T 

.N'eedy  Individuals  and  Families 

"Srr.  2003.  (a)  Every  Individual  or  iamllv 
las  defined  in  section  2015(1)  )  — 

"(1)   who  is  a  resident  of  the  State; 

"(2)  who  is  not  eligible  to  enroll  (through 
tfher  spouse  In  the  case  of  a  family)  in  a 
qualit^ied  employee  health  care  plan  'as  de- 
.scribed  by  section  280ici  of  tlte  I.  terr.a' 
Revenue  Code  of  1954) : 

"(.3)  who,  If  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  program  fur 
the  aeed  described  l.i  part  B  of  title  XV'III  of 
the  Social  Security  .\ct.  Is.  In  fac.  enrolled  iti 
said  Instiran^e  program:  and 

"(4)  who  meets  one  of  the  three  following 
C(>Tiditlon.s — 

"(A)  whose  adju  ted  gross  Iticome  for  his 
or  its  last  taxatjlc  year  preceding  .April  first 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  policy  year, 
for  which  eligibility  Is  behig  defer:!. ined. 
commences  was  less  than — 

••(1)  $5,000  times  the  ratio  sptt:;i..i  in 
item  (5)  for  a  single  tr.di'-'dtial, 


\::)    .ti7,500    tinns    tlie   ratio   spenned   in 
ittm  (.'3)   fi  ■■  a  iuinily  of  two,  or 

•■(iti)  ilO.uiX)  times  the  ratio  specified  in 
i.em  (5,1  for  a  family  of  three  or  more;  or 

■  iB)  who  docs  not  meet  condition  (A) 
t>.it  who  furnishes  the  administering  carrier 
.'.iti,fa'.tory  evidence  tliat  his  or  Its  adjasted 
Kro.-.s  in.-ome  \\a.s  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the 
c*>/ilar  limit  applicable  to  the  policy  year 
<  oiicerued — 

■il)  under  lem  (aM4)iA)(l)  for  a 
■'•.nt,le  individual, 

■■(11)  under  item  ta)  (4)  i.A)  (11)  for  a 
t..!:iily  of  two,  or 

"(lii)  under  item  (a)  (4)  i A)  dli)  f.,r  a 
family  of  three  or  more; 

.'or  each  of  the  la.st  2  calendar  moutlis,  v.ha 
t.grees  that  his  or  its  continued  eligibility 
durnig  that  policy  year  wUl  be  contingent 
upon  furnishing  satisfactory  proof  that  his 
or  It.s  adjusted  gross  Income  for  each  suc- 
leed;;-.-  calendar  month  is  below  the  appli- 
cable amount  specified  above  and  who 
fnrni.shes  .such  proof  prior  to  the  last  day 
of  the  calendar  mon'h  next  following  the 
mottth  with  respect  to  which  proof  !s 
iumi^lied;  or 

"(Ci  docs  not  meet  either  condition  (.\j 
or  (Bi  above  but  is  a  Federal  cash  recipient 
a-  Oetined  in  section  2015(1), 
.•-iiall,  In  accordance  with,  and  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  be  eligible  to 
enroll  iji  the  Qualined  State  HealUi  Care 
Plan. 

■■(5)  The  r..iio  referred  to  In  Item  (4 1  .A)  i, 
the  ratio  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
July  of  the  calendar  year  next  preceding  the 
caknd.r  year  in  which  the  policy  vear 
ictictriied  commences  to  the  Consumer  Pr.ce 
Index  for  July,  I97t;,  which  ratio,  if  not  an 
even  multiple  of  10  percent  shall  be  taken 
'n  tiu-  next  lower  multiple  of  10  percent. 
'Time  for  Determining  Eliglbllii  y 

'  I  b)  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  on- 
daious  of  eligibility  under  this  section,  all 
determination.?  shall  be  made  on  the  dav 
uppllration  for  enrollment  for  the  policy  ^ear 
I-  made. 

'  PCTVU.-.IINMTION       AN-n      HEVICW       Or      I'RF  M  IT  r.t 
BATES 

•  General  rule 
Sir.  2004.  ta)  The  premium  rate  to  be 
1  l.avged  under  a  qualified  State  health  care 
plan  for  each  policy  year  shall  be  actuarially 
established  in  each  State  for  each  of  the  risk 
c.ilegories — 

■  1 1)   single  individual. 

■  (2)  family  of  two,  and 

■  ;l )  family  of  three  or  more. 

'Composition  of  Pienil.tni 
"(b)  (1 )  The  premium  rate  for  a  givtv.  ri.sk 
category  to  be  charged  for  the  initial  policy 
year  .shall  be  determined  by  the  administer- 
ing carrier  on  the  basis  of  the  sum  of  only 
the  following  factors: 

"(A)  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  separate 
estimates  of  iticurrcd  claim  costs  for  tliat  ri.ik 
category  for  the  first  policy  year  filed  witli 
the  l;i3urance  regulatory  authority  of  the 
State  pursuant  to  requests  by  such  authority 
to  two  nondomestlc  insurance  companies  li- 
censed to  Ksxie  health  care  Insurance  In  the 
50  ^'tatcs  atid  the  District  of  Columbia,  *v.  t 
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domestic  Insurance  companies  licensed  to  Is- 
sue health  care  Insurance  In  the  State,  one 
domestic  nonprofit  hospital  expense  Indem- 
nity organization,  and  one  domestic  nonprofit 
medical  expcn.=e  indemnity  orgaitlzatlon; 

"(B)  the  cliarge  for  administration  as  set 
:'or  the  policy  year  by  the  administering  ear- 
ner; and 

"(C)  a  risk  charge  in  an  amount  mutually 
agreed  upon  from  time  to  time  by  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner,  the  adniinisterlng  car- 
rier, and  three  members  oi  the  American 
Academy  of  Actuaries  with  exirerience  !n 
health  care  insurance,  two  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  Sta'e  and 
one  by  the  administering  carrier. 

"i2)  The  premium  rate  for  a  given  risk 
category  to  be  charged  for  each  sub.seqoent 
policy  year  shall  be  determiner;  by  tlie  r.d- 
n-iinlsterlng  carrier  on  the  basis  of  the  ..-um 
of  only  the  following  factors: 

"(A)  the  incurred  claim  costs  for  thr, ,  r;  :k 
category  for  the  prior  policy  >  car: 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  ai.y  proji-ned 
increase  or  decrease  in  incurred  claim  costs 
for  that  risk  category  for  the  policy  year: 

"(C)  an  amount,  if  needed,  to  repay  in  full 
any  pool  losses  (described  in  subsection  2010 
(c) )  of  prior  years  borne  by  the  rchisurers 
of  the  pool  and  not  yet  recovered  by  them; 
"(D)  the  charge  for  administration  as  set 
for  the  policy  year  by  tho  admiuii-  lering  car- 
rier; and 

"lE)  the  ri^,k  charge  eaia^hsneu  tun -i.aitt 
fo.<^ubsectlon  (b)(1)  (C I. 

"Review  of  the  Premium  Kates 
"(C)(1)  The  premium  rates  determine!'  for 
each  State  for  each  policy  year  pursuant  to 
.subsection  (b)  and  the  utilL'.ation  and  other 
assumptions  underlying  the  rates  are  to  be 
filed  by  the  State  with  the  chief  actuary 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration,  and 
If,  within  ninety  days  after  such  filing,  the 
chief  actuary  determines  that  the  rates  are 
tmju.stifiably  high  for  the  State,  he  shall 
recommend  to  the  .Secretary  a  commensurate 
reduction  in  the  Federal" health  care  per- 
centage described  in  .section  2013(d).  The 
Secretarv'.  to  the  extent  he  concurs  hi  and 
adopts  such  recommendatloi).  shall  advl.se 
the  State  of  the  reduction  ne  proposes  to 
promulgate. 

"(2)  The  State  may  reqtiest  a  hearing 
within  30  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of 
the  proposed  reduction  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1) .  In  such  event,  the  Secretary  shall, 
upon  request  by  the  State  for  a  hearing  and 
within  30  days  thereof,  appohit  a  hearing 
board  of  three  actuaries,  each  of  whom  shall 
be  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Actuaries,  including  one 
actuary  who  shall  be  appointed  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
one  actuary  who  shall  be  appointed  with  the 
conctirrence  of  the  administering  carrier. 

"(3)  If  a  State  does  not  request  a  hearing, 
or  if  the  hearing  board  appointed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  concurs  In  the  finding  that 
the  rates  are  unjustifiably  high,  the  Secretary 
shall  promiUgate  the  proposed  reduction  in 
the  Federal  health  care  percentage,  which 
shall  apply  throughout  the  period  that  th» 
rates  on  which  the  hearing  was  based  renialii 
In  effect. 

"(4)  If  the  hearing  board  appointed  pur- 
.'uant  to  paragraph  (2)  determines  that  the 
rates  are  not  unjustifiably  high  for  the  State, 
the  Federal  health  care  percentage  shall  not 
be  reduced. 

'procrnr'p.f:  for  en-rom  t.tr.vr 
"General  Rule 
•■Sec.  20(05.  (a)(1)   The  appropriate  State 
,"gency  shall  enroll  each  Federal  cafeh  recip- 
1'  nt.  required  under  section  2003  to  be  made 
tligible  therefor,  Ui  the  quahfied  State  health 
•  are  plan,  and  shall  file  his  application  with 
vhe  administering  carrier  on  forms  to  be  pro- 
■  ided  by  the  administering  carrier. 
■•,2)  All  other  individuals,  or  the  men  ber 
CXXI 6^ 4 -Part  8 


of  a  family  who  provides  the  family's  chief 
support,  otherwise  required  under  section 
2003  to  be  made  eligible  therefor,  may  enroll 
in  a  quaUfied  State  health  care  plan  upon 
filing  an  application  with  the  administering 
carrier  on  a  form  to  be  provided  by  the 
administering  carrier. 

'Information  Required  of  Each  Applicant 
"(b)  Each  eligible  applicant  descriljed  in 
.section  20G3  shall  provide  the  admUii.'-.tering 
carrier  all  Information  and  evidence  required 
to  make  an  eligibility  determination,  and 
provide  or  certify  any  other  essential  infor- 
mation required  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  Includmg  but  not  limited 
to— 

"(1)  certification  of  his  •■ligibiiity  as  a 
Federal  cash  recipient; 

"(2)  certification  of  hin.  or  his  family's 
adjusted  gross  Income; 

■■(3)  certification  that  he  and  his  appli- 
cable family  members,  if  eligible  for  the 
supplementary  medical  insuj-auce  program 
for  the  aged  described  in  part  B  of  title  XVIII 
of  the  Soci&l  Security  Act,  are  enrolled  there- 
under; or,  if  not  then  eligible,  certify  that 
he  and  his  applicable  family  members  who 
may  become  eligible  during  the  policy  year 
for  the  insurance  program  described  In  part 
B  of  title  XYIII  will  enroll  in  such  projr.^.m; 
and 

'■(4)  permi.saion  for  the  administering  car- 
rier to  confirm  his,  or  his  family'.s.  adjusted 
gross  Income  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

"tNROLLMENT  PERIODS 

"(c)  Applications  for  enrollment  in  n 
qualified  State  health  care  plan  shall  only 
be  made  and  filed  during  an  open  enroll- 
ment period  which  shall  be  the  calendar 
month  of  April  of  each  year  for  coverage 
commencing  for  the  policy  year  beginning 
the  following  July  1,  except  applications  for 
enrollment — 

•  (1)  shall  be  made  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency  on  behalf  of  an  individual  or 
famUy  who  establishes  (other  than  during 
an  open  enrollment  period)  that  he  Is  a 
Federal  cash  recipient  eligible  for  enrollment 
pursuant  to  section  2003(a).  but  not  then 
enrolled;  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  admin- 
istering carrier  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency  wii;hln  thirty  days  following  the  day 
on  which  the  State  receives  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  such  individual  or  family  has  es- 
tablished eligibility  as  a  Federal  ca^h  recip- 
ient; or 

"(2)  may  be  made  by  an  individual  or 
family  who  Is  not  a  Federal  cash  recipient 
and  who  Is  currently  eligible  for  enrollment 
pursuant  to  section  2003(a)  but  was  not  so 
eligible  at  the  time  of  the  last  open  enroll- 
ment period  and,  If  so  made,  shall  be  filed 
with  the  administering  carrier  by  the  Indi- 
vidual or  family  within  30  days  following  the 
first  day.  after  the  last  open  enrollment  pe- 
riod, on  which  such  Individual  or  family  so 
became  eligible. 

"ErFECTIVE  DATE  OP  COVERAGE 

"(d)  Qualified  State  health  care  plan  cov- 
erage for  an  Individual  or  famUy  eligible  to 
enroll  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  tho 
third  calendar  month  following  the  calendar 
month  In  which  application  for  enrollment 
was  filed  with  the  administering  carrier, 
except  that — 

"(1)  coverage  shall  not  conimeiioe  unless 
and  until — 

"(A)  any  contribution  required  of  the 
Individual  or  family  pursuant  to  section 
2006  has  been  paid,  and 

"(B)  the  applicable  premium  has  been 
paid  by  the  State; 

"(2)  as  to  an  Individual  or  family  eligible 
pursuant  to  subsection  2003(a)(4)(B).  cov- 
erage Bball  commence  on  the  first  day  of  the 
calendar  month  following  the  2  calendar 
months  whose  wages  are  used  as  the  basis 
of  such  eligibility  provided  application  for 


etiroilment  Is  filed  and  contributions  and 
premiums  jiaid  within  30  dajs  of  such  datr; 
and 

"(3)  as  to  an  uidfvldual  or  family  who  i.s 
a  Federal  cash  recipient,  coverage  shall  be 
retroactive  to  the  first  of  the  month  in 
which  the  individual  or  family  became  eligi- 
ble as  a  Federal  cash  recipient,  and  the 
State  .shiiU  pay  the  appropriate  premiums 
for  the  period  of  retroactive  coverage,  a.s 
well  as  tlie  premium  for  the  next  month,  at 
the  time  application  for  enrollment  K  sub- 
mitted to  the  administering  carrier. 

"INniVimrAt.    AND    FAMILY    CONTRIEUIIOS  s     ^•.n 
STATE    PREMIUM    PAYMENTS 

"Iiidl'.idua!  and  Family  Contribu'ion." 
"Sfc.  2006.  (a)  Individuals  and  fanillcs 
enrrUed  in  a  qualified  State  health  care  plan 
shall  be  required  to  contribute  toward  the 
co.-.t  of  the  plan  for  any  given  policy  year,  by 
paving  to  tlie  administering  carrier,  for  each 
montii  for  which  coverage  is  provided,  an 
amount  liniitod  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  or  family 
V. ho.-e  eligibility  is  based  on  having  met  the 
crnditions  .set  forth  in  section  2003  aji4) 
(A),  tlie  contribtition  for  each  month  Is  one- 
fwelf'h  of  3  0  percent  of  the  excess  or  the 
adjusted  gross  Income  of  such  Individual  or 
family  for  the  *axrble  year  on  which  ellci- 
biljty  is  based  over  the  appHceble  amount 
.specified  in  (g) ; 

Pnr.idci}.  hoircrcr,  Tliat  the  amount  .-.o  de- 
termined .shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below 
zero)  by  tho  total  premium.  If  any,  paid  for 
such  month  by  the  individual  or"  family  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  foren- 
nfilment  in  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
.■^ur.ince  program  for  the  aged  described  hi 
par  B  of  title  X\T1IX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act . 

i2'  In  the  carre  of  an  indiViduil  or  family 
whose  eligibility  is  based  on  having  met,  the 
c-Dndit'.ons  set  forth  in  section  2003(a^(4) 
iB)  the  contribution  for  each  month  is  one 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  dollar  limit  appli- 
cable to  the  policy  year  concerned — 

"(A)  under  200:1,  h  .  (4)  (A)  (i)  for  .\  -.-v.  \n 
individual  ° 

"(B)  under  t>0(.>:5.a)  ,4)  lA)  (lij  for  a  .'.ntily 
of  tv.'o.  or 

"(C)  under  2003faj  (4)  (A)  (iii)  for  a  fam- 
ily  of  three  or  more. 

(3)  No  contribution  shall  be  required  of 
an  individual  or  family  whose  eligibility  is 
based  on  having  met  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  section  2003(a)  (4)  (C). 
'State  Payment  of  Contributions  on  Behalf 
of  Certain  Individuals  and  Families 

"(b)  As  to  any  month  of  a  policy  year 
that  an  Individual  or  family  has  established 
that  he  or  it  is  a  Federal  cash  recipient,  any 
contribution  required  for  that  month  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid  by  the 
State  on  behalf  of  that  Individual  or  family. 
"State's  Share  of  the  Premium 

■  n  !  Each  State  which  has  a  qualified  State 
health  care  plan  shaU  pay  the  administering 
carrier  an  amount  equal  to — the  excess  of 
the  sum  of  items  ( 1 )  and  (3  i  over  item  (2)  — 

"(1)  the  total  premium  cost  for  the  policy 
year, 

"(2j  ihe  to'ul  amoui-t  of  contributions  ac- 
tually paid  to  the  administering  carrier  by 
the  individuals  and  families  as  provided  for 
in  this  .section, 

'■(3)  the  total  limoun.  rtfu.dtd  pursuant 
t.)  st.bsection  (e)  (5). 

•  Nonvaiiability  of  Contr.bitions  and 
Premiums 
•  (d>  The  amount  of  contribution  and  the 
amount  of  premiiun  shall  be  established  by 
family  size  category  on  the  day  application 
for  enrollment  was  made,  and  shall  not 
change  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  family  size 
thereafter. 
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'  O'le  Diitf  of  Contributions  ;ind  St;'.l'- 
Premiiun  Payments 

'  leiil)  Except  a-i  otherv.  ise  prcnided  m 
Ui;-.  oiubsectlon  (e),  any  contribution  re- 
qiurea  c.l  an  individual  or  irtnulv,  or  of  the 
State  on  bcnalf  of  a  Federal  cash  recipient, 
Jor  a  given  month  ot  a  policy  >ear  shall  be 
due  and  payable — 

•  A)  in  advance  cf  the  lir..  div\  .if  thpi 
month,  or 

■  iBi  111  the  case  ot  the  initial  contiibu- 
tiou  by  an  individual  or  laiiulv  wluise  cov- 
erase  may  conimenoe  retroa'^tively  to  the  nrst 
of  the  mojith  pursuant  to  the  exception  per- 
mitted by  siibsection  JOuSi  rt  )  i2  i .  on  the  date 
appUcation  lor  enrnilnient  ik  made 

"(2)  As  to  any  individual  or  family  whose 
monih!;;  contribution  would,  in  the  absence 
ot  this  paragraph,  be  le-^s  than  tue  admlii- 
.s.ering  carriers  cast  ct  billing  and  collect - 
inj;  such  contributions,  the  adnunisteriiis 
c.iiTler  .-.iiaU  require  t  oi'tribuiioiis  t.)  be  paid 
quarteily.  aemi mnually  or  an.uiallr  ;n  ad- 
van'.-e.  whichever  is  necesiary  m  order  to 
first  hrin^  such  cast  below  the  ansoiini  di 
the  le^s  irequent  cantnbution. 

'ill  Any  individual  or  laiinlv  member 
who  1.S  required  to  make  contributions  lor 
las  co.erage  otiier  than  in  lu-'-ordance  with 
(2)  ttb-Tve  and  who  is  an  employee  ia.s  de- 
fined ill  section  31Jl(di  of  the  Intenial  Re- 
venue Code  of  1954 1  nirtv  roquire  liis  em- 
player  to  make  periodic  deductions  from  his 
wages,  and  remit  e.i  h  contribution  to  the 
administering  carrier  on  or  before  the  due 
d.ite  ."specified   in  subsection    dt. 

'■|4i  (A)  At  least  15  drtys  prior  tj  Die  first 
d.iy  of  a  K'ven  calendar  month,  the  admiti- 
istering  c.trrler  shall  estimate  the  excess  of 
tiie  total  premiums  due  th.it  month  over 
the  total  contributions  that  will  be  paid  by 
enrolled  Individuals  and  f>mUies  that 
mr.nth  and  shall  bill  the  Stat,-  tor  sucti  estl- 
iin*ed  exces.s  If  payment  by  the  .State  of  any 
.-.tith  biUing  IS  not  re.'eivetl  by  the  Hrsi,  day 
of  the  month  it  is  due.  the  administeritur 
cirruT  .--hall  not  be  liable  for  benent  pay- 
ment.^ thereafter, 

iB(  Alter  the  e:id  of  auv  given  policy  vcrir. 
the  c.irrier  shall  determine  tiie  antount.  re- 
quired to  be  paid  bv  the  State  in  accordance 
■vith  subsection    (t),  and  shall — 

(I)  charge  the  State  witli  anv  exce.so  of  the 
amomit  so  determined  over  the  t<<t.il  of  the 
estimated  monthly  pavmeiit.^  made  bv  the 
St.ite  with  respect   to  that  policy  year:   or 

ill)  credit  the  suite  wi'h  any  exce.ss  of 
the  total  of  tlie  estimated  monthly  pay- 
nietits  trade  by  the  State  \^lth  resiject  to 
th  it  poii;y  ye.ir  over  t!ie  nmoim:  so  deter- 
m.ined. 

Any  su'h  ch.ir^e  shall  be  paid  In-  the  State 
wit-hiii  i')  days  of  reteipt  of  written  notice 
from   tne   administering  carrier. 

■'(5i  If  at  the  end  of  any  given  policy  year 
an  individual  or  family  covered  for  all  or 
part  of  thnt  policy  ye.ir  furnishes  the  :id- 
min;.■^;erillg  carrier  satisfactory  evidence 
th.it  his  or  its  adjusted  gross  income  for  his 
or  its  l.-uit  taxable  year  precedinir  April  1  of 
the  c.ilendar  year  in  which  that  policy  year 
ended  w.is  less  than  the  apph.ahle  amoiiir 
-specified  in  (g).  then  the  administering!  cur- 
rier shall  refund  to  thit  Indt'.iduHl  or  family 
the  total  amount  of  contributions  he  or  it 
paid  with  respect  to  that  policy  year,  and 
such  refund  shall  be  a  valid  charge  to  the 
St.ite  by  the  administering  carrier. 

■  State  Payment  of  PRtMittM  fciR  P.\pi  B 
MEOICARt  Bt.NEFrrs 

'•(f>  Each  State  which  has  .i  quahtu-d 
State  health  care  plan  shall  m.ike  available, 
and  pay  premiums  for.  supplement.iry  med- 
ical in.surance  benertt.^  under  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  th«  Social  Security  Act  to  any  in- 
dividual or  family  member  who  is  enrolled 
i:.   that  State's  qualified   Sr.^ie  hea'.th   care 


plan,  who  is  eU-;ihle  for  such  supplenientary 
medical  Uisuraiue  benefits  and  who  either: 

"(1)  has  established  eligibility  as  a  Fed- 
eral cash  recipient  at  the  time  his  applica- 
tion for  enroUnunt  l!i  the  qu.dilied  btau- 
health  care  plan  is  inacle:   or 

'  i2)  had  adjusted  nioss  income  for  the 
taxable  year  on  which  eligibility  is  based 
less  than  the  appluable  uinoun:  speciti.d 
ih   i  g ) . 

Such  benefits  .shall  be  nu.de  a"ail;ible  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  entered  into  uiider 
section  1843  of  the  Social  Secuiity  Act.  or 
by  reason  of  the  payment  of  preiiiiiuns  under 
such  title  by  the  appropriu'e  State  ai^enrv 
on  behall   of  the  individual. 

'•(gl  For  purpo-es  of  (aiill,  iei(5i  and 
(f)(2i  of  thi-.  section  and  for  purposes  ot 
t:4ection  280(  1 1  (8mD)  ( ii)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19,54,  the  applicable  amount 
shall  he  40  per  cent  of  the  dollar  limii  ap- 
pli'abl"   to  the  policV  yeai    concerned — 

"lAi  under  sec  lion  20U3ia)  |4)  i  A)  (1)  for 
a  single  individual 

•'iBi  iiud.T  seciiu'i  :JOo:{ia(  i4i  1  Al  I  U)  for 
a  fninll'  of  two.  or 

iC)    I'nder  section  2O0.3ial  |4  I  |.\  I  iiiU   lor 
a  family  of  three  or  more. 

•■fXTENSION      AND      TERMINATIdN      .'K      fOVERAOl 

•'Getieral  Rule 

"tit'-.  2007.  lai  Except  as  provided  ni  stili- 
sect  ion  (d).  subject  to  timely  payment  a 
specltled  in  section  2'J'!6(el  of  any  contii- 
bution  tequired  under  section  2rni(>  by  the 
individMrtl  or  family  and  siib,e't  to  timely 
payment  of  the  State's  share  of  the  pre- 
inutiii  a-s  .specified  m  section  200Giti.  qnu'i- 
hed  State  liealtii  ciue  plan  coverayo  .shal. 
remain   in   force — 

'■(1)  with  reg.'ird  to  ..n  individual  or  fam- 
tlv  made  eligible  under  section  200Hia)i4i 
i.AI,    for    the   balance   of    the   policy    venr; 

"i2)  with  regard  to  an  indtvidiuil  oi  lani- 
ily  made  e!it;ihle  under  sccttou  2003iaii4i 
iBi,  until  the  end  oi  the  calendar  month 
follow  inn  the  nrst  calendar  ir.onlh  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  IndUidual  or  ttvniilv  fails 
to  furnish  satL-.factory  evidence  that  his  nr 
Its  adjusted  gio,s,s  income  was  below  the  ap- 
plicable amot'r.t  specified  iti  section  200:$(.ni 
(4iiB)  or  the  end  of  the  polic,,-  year  u 
earlier:  and 

•  i:>)  with  rej;:ird  lo  an  !iidividu>l  or  fam- 
ily made  eligible  under  section  2iJ03(a)(4i 
(C).  until  the  end  of  tha  third  calendar 
month  following  the  calendar  month  ui 
which  eligibility  for  public  cash  nssistanci 
ceased  or  the  end  of  the  policy  year  if  earlier 
'  Extended  Coverage 

■  ~u>  Qualuied  .State  health  care  plan  cov- 
erage shall  iniinedlately  extend  to  any  child 
born  ;o.  or  adop'ied  by.  any  eligible  fainilv 
member  subsequent  to  the  dtiy  the  applici- 
tion  for  enrollment  wivs  made,  and  shall  con- 
tinue In  force  until  the  date  the  family'.^ 
tover.ige  would  otherwise  terminate  in  ac- 
cordance with   this  section. 

"Continued  Coverag" 

"lO  Qualified  State  health  caic  plan  civ- 
erage  during  tlie  policv  year  shall  not  be 
lernuaated  becau.-e  an  individual  who  was 
an  eligible  family  member  on  tiie  day  the 
application  for  enrollment  was  made  censes 
to  be  an  eligible  family  member  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  application. 

'Termination  of  Coverage 

"idMl)  Qualified  State  health  lare  plan 
coverage  shall  terminate  as  of  the  lirst  day 
f>!  any  cflendar  month  if  any  contrlbutioii 
due  v^  nil  respect  to  that  month  lia.s  not  been 
paid  bv  the  appli'  I'jle  cUie  date  specified  in 
.section  2006(e) , 

"(21  If  qualihed  S'ate  healiii  care  plan 
coverage  is  terminated  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  1 1 )  and  a  request  for  relnstate- 
m'-nt  is  made  withiu  30  days  following  the 


d^'.v  coverage  terinmuied,  the  individual  or 
family  will  be  extended  continuous  coverage 
upon  pavmeii!  of  the  overdue  coninbution 
and  all  rcmaiiung  contributions  due  during 
the  balance  of  that  portion  ol  the  policy 
.year  that  coveraue  would  have  remaUiod  in 
force  pur-uaiil  to  .'^  ab.,ection  lai  had  timely 
pavni'MUs  been  m.tdc  p!as  a  .service  cliarg" 
of  *10. 

"(3)  If  qualified  Stale  healtli  care  plan 
co>tiage  is  terniinated  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  ill  and  the  individual  or  family 
fails  to  reque  ;  reinsiritement  a;  provided 
for  111  p.iragi.ipli  |2),  the  individual  or  family 
shall  noi  be  eligible  for  any  covci.ge  under 
t:ie  qii.iliiied  Stale  health  ca-e  plan  for  the 
baluiM  e  of  the  policy  year  concerned,  and  If 
sucii  individual  or  family  is  eligible  and  de- 
sires to  enroll  for  the  next  policy  year,  he  or 
it  must  iiiot  pav  a  service  charge  of  $10 

".ypPUUVAL.  OY  IN.STITUtlDNAI.  RATF.S  OF  RKf.T- 
BURStMENf  UY  .'.rATF:  Hf  AM  H  t  ARI  i.SSllTI  - 
TI"NS   COST  COMM1:>.SIONS 

"State  Conunission 
'SEf,  2003.  (a)  In  the  operation  of  a  quali- 
fied Stnte  health  cpre  plan  vr,  charge  for 
•lervic^s  rendered  or  supplies  furnished  by 
hospit-il''.  .skilled  nursing  f.acllities.  or  home 
he.Tllh  agencies  (herein  collectively  rtfericl 
to  PS  'health  care  instuutio::-  i  shall  be  re- 
imbursed to  the  extent  that  .-.uch  ciuirges 
exceed  tne  rates  approved  by  a  Stole  he:ilth 
care  i:istuiitions  cost  commission.  Such,  cciu- 
mission  shall  be  a  State  agency  designated 
by  tiie  Governor  of  each  State  for  the  pur- 
po.'io  of  performinu  the  functions  described 
in  this  .section.  Such  commission  ."^hall  oper- 
ate yvilti  the  advice  of  a  council  appointed 
by  tl'e  Governor.  The  council  shall  include 
at  leasi  two  counumei  representatives,  one 
l-.0spiial  repre.^entaiive.  one  skilled  nursing 
fociliiv  representative,  one  home  health 
agency  repreoentative,  one  hospital  service' 
orgaiii/.ation  represem.it ive.  one  insiiraiice 
company  representative  and  one  representa- 
tive o!  the  .State  health  pl.mning  and  de- 
velopment agenrv  e.stabli.shed  pursuan"  t  • 
section  1521  of  Title  XV'  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  One  of  the  re;)reseniatives  shall 
'oe  de  ignated  as  cha.rmiu  of  the  advisoi'y 
c<iuiicil. 

■Review  ^:i  Budget.^  and  Charges 

"(b)  The  commission  .shall  review  budgets 
and  proposed  ch.trges  for  the  health  care 
Pistil  utlons  in  the  St.i'e  in  order  to  estab- 
li'^h  prospectively  approved  charges  which 
shall  be  applicable  without  dlscriniiuation 
to  all  purch.'isers  oi  services  and  supplies 
from  health  care  institutions,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  purchasers  are  insured  pur- 
su.uit  to  any  provi  ions  of  tliis  title  and 
irre.specftve  of  type  of  underwriter  whicli 
m.iy  [jrovide  i  isuran-'e  tt)  a  purcha.ser.  Once 
e;vili  year,  each  health  care  institution 
shnll  Hie  its  budget  and  proposed  charges 
with  the  coir.mlssloti.  The  commission  may 
approve  the  u>e  of  a  single  cliarge  for  ah 
of  ft  group  of  services  commonly  rendered 
a  ct.is.s  of  p-'.tients  or  a  singlt,  all-inclusive 
dailv  charge  for  all  inpatient  services  oi 
the  health  care  institution.  Filed  cluirge? 
sh  (U  he  deemed  approved  unless  dispppro'.cf 
by  the  coinnii---ion  wlih.iu  00  day.^  after 
filing. 
"Standards   for   Health   Care   lustiiutioiis 

"lc»  In  reviewing  the  proposed  charges  ot 
health  care  institutions  in  the  State,  the 
commission  shall  require  at  least  the  lol- 
lowing  standards  of  e.ich  such  institution  — 

"(liiA)  an  active  review  committee  of 
qn.i'.iried  physicians  and  other  pers.uuie: 
that  eftectively  determines  whether  tlie 
services  rendered  are — 

"(1)    of  good  quality. 

"(Hi  needed  for  the  proper  t'citinei;'  of 
the  patient,  and 

"iiiii  provided  only  a.^  long  as  tiece-..sary 
withtu   the  health  care  Institution:   and 
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"tB)  management  tiiat.  t.iUc.t  eTtitive  ar.J 
prompt  aciion  with  respect,  to  adverse  fiiid- 
ihgs: 

"(2)  titlUzatlofi  of  a  :  ttind.ird  svsterjT  of  ?c- 
C3untlng  and  cost  nrdlng  e^^tablished  '"•  -It! 
co'nmlcslon; 

••|:3)  ullli7.ii  ion  of  •'re  approved  ci.-.i:-<;fs 
for  all  patletTs;  r.iid 

•'i4)  a  budget  of  it:  expenses  for  ca^h  fis- 
cal year,  using  the  appfoved  -tardard  sy^. 
cem'  of  .accouuti.-g  and  co>t  rlnditig,  and 
cliaigcs  for  Its  service.^,  both  rea^^oa.ibly  re- 
lated to  the  cost  of  el''\cleTit  produ -tiiii  of 
snc'a  services. 

Th><  cctT.ni! -.-ion  ■'.ui'l  also  ta!:c-  int.)  C'j".- 
sldevatlon  ero-ic;nio  factors  i-i  tV.e  healiTi 
care  lnjtilu'i,ijn'.-  gci:graphlc:tl  arc.i,  costs  >.f 
coinp.-.rable  in;.titutlo;i3  prcidlng  co!np-;r.i- 
hle  3crvlc^^  capita!  rt-quhc-i.icnts,  a'''d  tlie 
•loed  for  Incentives  to  iniorovc  ■5i."i"\lcc  af.d 
[li.sUtutc  CL'oaoiiilc";  v.  hlch  ml;-'.i:  ha  secure:! 
fr>>i!i  the  iiiaring  of  Jji f.  service;  v.-jth  avlitT 
health  care  l.istiluiioas. 

"Aniortii'at.'oii  oi  C  pii.il  Ccits 

'•,i)  In  reviov.iu'^  that  portion  of  a  heilt'i 
ci'te  ir.stitulicti's  charc.-i  wiilch  le  lUlts  !r,jm 
linancing  co.srs  and  depr;clatlu:i  rclatin':;  to 
prior  capit.nl  exj'cndltr.res,  the  coiriiii  ,:ion 
shall  accept  tho  determirictiott.  if  any,  of 
tlie  appropri  .te  health  syittms  agencv  las 
defined  in  section  1512  of  tiie  Public  Healtii 
Service  Act)  that  thi>  ccustruction  of  such 
facility  was  ct- .if,-. tent  with  iVic  'rjc.'.lth  ;."_"ds 
of  tho  area. 

".Appeal  by  K.\i5i!^   C' r..-  I"-t;i  .ittmi  V  :  •\- 
!ng  Dlsapprayal  by  C'^im.i  sion 

"(0)  If  the  burig"t  in  bmltied  by  a  he.i'th 
Ciiro  institution  revtals  si;nltij.'.nt  opcraiitig 
iiiefiiclciicies  or  it  the  nropo.^ed  charges  o:l-- 
crwise  iippej.r  to  be  ur.Justitlabiy  high,  ii  •^ 
comniLs'^lon  .shn.U  disapprove  the  propc-c.l 
char'tes.  If  tl-.e  proposed  cliar^cs  are  d;-.^.;- 
prov-.d,  th3  atTcctcd  hcalili  cr.re  iiis-'.il.i  .io;i 
may  requcs!;  consideration  of  the  .'.dvi  ■■••y 
couticH  con^ttituted  by  virtue  of  .'='!bse.;'tio;i 
13).  Upon  receipt  of  si'-.-h  request,  the  c:,\r- 
t  :1  .'•liall  hold  It  hearing  at  V. hich  the  latcr- 
cstcd  parties  m.iv  appear  to  present  tlie  fr-.'-  t 
which  support  th.:  coir.mission's  decif;ion  ;;:id 
t;;e  facts  which  .lUnport,  the  p.Cected  Iie.ilt.u 
care  Institution's  positioiv  Fol!o\vliig  ■  -.cl: 
hearUig  tlie  cnutiCil  .shall  advi.-c  the  ccir.niis- 
slon  of  Its  rccommenJ.ition,  and  the  c)ni- 
inls.slou  .-liall  therettpoii  rer.der  a  t.n.-il 
decli^loii. 

"Federal  Pay. net. t  for  Co-A  C-^uiniii.-.    .'s 
E.xpet:  cs 

"ifl  The  Secretary  shall  pav  t  >  aiiy  .'s  .to 
which  has  a  qualified  State  heaUh  caic  plan 
an  p.mottnt  equal  to  75  percent  of  t'.ie  rea- 
sonable amounts  expended  by  the  State  each 
quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
ior  the  proper  and  tiScient  udmiiilsiratlon 
of  the  States  health  care  Institutions  cost 
ccmmission  and  Its  advisory  council  except 
that  there  shall  be  no  reimbursement  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  cost  of  any  institutional 
audits  that  n..^y  be  r()nd;t;ted  by  tlie  com- 
mission. 
"r.rvn;yv   of   Lt-vri  s    nr    f:\'STnrTiuN-Ai.    r^Trs 

OF        SEIMEtTIISEMtNT        BY        tSFCRirrAIlV         r.K 
tirAI.TH,    EDrC.VTION,    AS.")!    WFIF.APE 

"nilng  'With  the  Secret  aiy 
•  Stc.  2009.  (a)  Annually  on  a  date  ..pecl- 
P.ed  by  the  Secretary,  each  State  liealth  care 
institutions  cost  commission  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary,  on  a  form  prescribed  by  him, 
a  report  of  the  level  of  ratos  of  institutional 
reimbursement  approved  by  the  commission 
for  such  categories  of  health  care  institutions 
us  shall  bo  established  liy  the  Secretary.  The 
categories  shall  take  into  conf.Ideration  the 
type  and  size  of  the  institutions  and  differ- 
ing economic  characteristics  by  geographic 
area.'^  within  each  State  so  that  each  category 
v.ill  Include  Institutlon.s  with  'tmilar  r;Vi-d!. 
tlotis  of  opera tn^  co-r. 


"Review  by  the  Sc:ictary 
"(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  de'trmiue.; 
that  the  level  of  rates  approved  for  a  given 
category  of  liealth  care  institution  in  a  State 
Is  unjustifiabiy  high  In  relation  to  tiiose  of 
oi'ner  States,  he  shall  order  a  reducaon  for 
tiiat  State  in  ■'ho  Federal  mec!;"ai  uailstatvce 
ptrcentage  (as  defined  iu  sev.-..i&!i  I'^ODib) 
of  title  X'-X  of  the  S'.icifil  Security  Act),  and 
J.  reduc'.iou  in  the  Federal  IieaUh  care  rcr- 
coutage  (as  defined  in  secJc'ii  2.il2id|)  to 
cc:  ■;pcn.=2te  for  tlie  cxcc.'^.s  cost  rssulting  from 
tho  unjUtat;  iably  high  level  of  rales  lor  that 
c.\toscry  of  health  care  ixuli',  liLiou-i  in  the 
St  lie.  'Tiie  Slate  nii.y  appeal  tie  fJctrct.-.r'-'a 
decls!'n,  and  uitju  receipt  o:  an  appeal,  tlie 
Seitetary  sliall  appoint  a  hcaiin*;  b.ard  of 
three  nicm'.jei-s  v;hich  shall  held  a  hecring  at 
V. Licii  the  Intereited  pai't.e;;  !:iay  appear  to 
pr;-.---iit  t'.e  facts  'vhicii  Eccp^rt  the  bc;cre- 
lary's  decision  and  I'tie  fat;is  \vh;ch  stipjioit 
the  i.ppell^nt  Slate's  po.'^ivioi:.  The  members 
Ol  the  hearing  board  sliaU  each  l;e  !;i;oyvl- 
e-ifccable  wiili  re.';pect  lo  the  costs  oi  operat- 
i;:^-  iiea.lt:i  c:a-e  Instiluiions  ot'  the  ca'a'[;,ory 
concerited  and  may  rot  be  an  employ ee  or 
r -.1  owuer  of  any  of  the  health  crre  InsliLi - 
tior.s  concerned.  Pollov, inj;  s-ac^i  hearing  the 
lie."u-ing  board  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  Its 
recommendation,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
thereupon  render  a  final  deci;jiot;.  There  -hall 
be  i.o  further  right  of  appe;.i  or  revie.v  by 
the  State.  If  the  Slat-,  whce  Fcdor,^l  ptr- 
cc:iiages  hiive  been  reduced,  t,.ikc3  p.ctiou  to 
correct  the  .niLuation  which  produced  tiie 
luijusiifiahiy  high  level  of  lates  fur  the 
category  cf  health  care  instii-.iiioiis,  it  may 
to  notify  the  Secretary  and  reque~i  rcstora- 
Con  of  the  full  amount  of  the  Federal  medi- 
cal assistance  percentage  aud  the  full 
amount  of  the  Federal  health  care  percent- 
age. If  the  Secretary  is  Eatisfied  that  correc- 
tive action  has  been  taken,  he  shall  restore 
the  Federal  percentages  to  their  full  amount 
for  that  State  as  of  the  date  he  deems  the 
corrective  action  to  have  eluiiinatcd  the  un- 
.iustlfiably  high  level  of  rates. 

'  ^iPr.TATi  :.%■     OF    THE    eUALIFtrD    S7A:K    1UA..T'I 
f  ARE  BtfJEFITS  POOL 

"General  rule 

"SEf.  2010.  (a)  The  qualified  Str.to  h?aUh 
'1.13  benefits  pool    (hereljiafier  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'pool')   .^hall  be  ad- 
tninj-stered  hy  the  administering  carrier. 
"Fiscal  operation 

"I  bill)  Tlie  premiums  collectsd  pur- -taut 
to  this  title,  the  service  charges  described  in 
section  20O7id)  and  the  reimbursement  for 
pool  losees  described  in  subsection  (cm 2) 
bhall  be  paid  Into  the  pool. 

"The  pool  shall  be  available — 

"(A)  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  lav 
ail  qualified  State  he.ilth  care  plan  beneht 
claims  certified  by  the  administering  carrier; 
"iB)  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  pay 
premium-s  to  approved  health  maintenance 
organizations  (as  defined  in  section  2015 
itn)); 

"(C)  to  pay  the  riik  char;.'r.^:  .spccti.f^J  In 
-ection  20041b); 

"(D)  to  repay  to  pool  reinsurers  the  loeses. 
If  any,  specified  In  section  2001(b)(2)(C): 

"(E)  to  pay  the  administrative  charges  of 
the  administering  carrier  de.?cribed  in  .sec- 
tion 2004(b);  and 

"(F)  to  pay  any  other  charges  for  v.liicli 
t  li  e  pool  has  a  liability. 

"(2)  The  moneys  In  the  pool  shall  be  In- 
vested and  reinvested  In  Interest-bearing 
obligations,  '*hlch  may  be  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pool.  The  Interest  on,  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of,  such  obligation? 
become  a  part  of  the  pool. 

"Experience  Accounting 

"(c)(1)  At  the  close  of  each  policy  year, 
an  experience  accounting  for  the  pool  for 
the  policy  year  shall  be  prepared  by  the  ad- 
ministering   carrier    ,Tid   submitted    to   the 


.Sf'.rf-ijry,  'o  «h'-  S'ate.  and  '-.i  all  rcinfurcrs 
.s])tcifi.-'rt  iu  ?;"et!on  200:->(c) . 

"(2)  (A)  All  reinsurers  shall  partlcip.ite  in 
any  pool  loi..e£  iu  .'.''CjiJance  v.  iih  a  f'vrmula, 
vii-eigjied  by  the  admlnis't  rin^  c.-UTier  ard 
approved  by  the  Inauri.i.ve  CoiumiN.-inF:e.-, 
that  equitati/  alio-atej  pool  Ijsses  to  c;ir- 
i;'.-rs  and  appiovtd  health  majr»,«iiance  or- 
g  ■.-ui-atious  lii  pr'.ji>ar;a.;i  lo  tlielr  toiAl 
iM»a<il;  care  bu..>:iit  ...  auu  to  uuiasured  piat;  . 
i.i  prcp.'jrtjou  to  their  l>eiieiit  paymei.i  i 
U'.tier  quaii.icd  employee  hr-aU.h  care  plan.s. 
The  at.'.-;rt:,;ii,to  pool  looses  for  any  poli'-y  year 
to  Lo  apportioned  among  the  po.4  pai-ii"i- 
pants  jhall  be  luui.ed  to  sucii  percnt  of 
rht;  qitahiiCd  Siaie  li..'alt;i  cire  plan  prtt- 
iniums  colleeteii  by  the  p.oi  for  the  year 
av  snail  be  niv.ai.'-lly  agreed  upon  frctn  liLne 
lo  unie  by  the  ;ti.-,arance  coii.riiisilouer,  i'..o 
.".dinlnisteriiig  carrier  ai^d  tliree  members  nl 
ihe  A:nei-jcan  Acadetny  of  Av.;uaries  wiiii 
cxnjiiC.cc  1"  i^caiih  (  a;e  ^..^fiauce,  l.vo  of 
whoLU  i-.re  appomui  by  the  governor  of  tie 
State  and  one  by  lue  ajniinis"i«rlng  cart.er. 
l.Cfcses  in  excess  oi  I'nio  limitation  ihall  be 
bi'tiie  'ny  tlie  Slate. 

■  iB)  liie  Siui'.-  .ihA:i  coiiect  the  uni'  - 
s'lred  platis'  share  of  the  pool  losses,  and 
remit  .such  r.mouut  vogetiie:-  witli  the  t'.utes 
liayniciit  for  lis  .sliare  <f  the  losses  to  ti.e 
adrr.ii.i  te:i:;g  caniei  within  45  da>i  sf-tr 
th"  e.\pcrieuce  acvuunting  has  L-eeu  E'tbt-.iii,- 
ted.  The  other  relii.turers  shall  remit.  tl:P> 
F!iare  of  the  Tu-s  to  !4c;..-.liilsteriiLg  cairitr 
w  1' 'lin  31  days  alter  the  experience  acco.n-t- 
iii8  hns  been  submitted. 

"!3)  If  ti:e  experience  acco.tnting  refiect.- 
a  (.lin  (computed  after  deduction  of  the 
reinsurers"  ri^^k  char,7e  des'.ril)°d  in  cettion 
2ii04:b))  for  lite  policy  year,  'he  gain  sivail 
be  retained  in  the  pocl  and  utcd  to  minir-ti;".^ 
fttt  :re  premiums  lo  be  paid  by  l.-e  Sta'.e. 

■  t  TrNTSi!:N".';  OF  IKFORKATION  V"  i>~11Kr. 

ACHt.-CIF.i; 

■  General  i'..;'.c 

•  Src.  2011.    (a I    Ihe  htad   '.:"  any  Federal 
(,r  S'>-ate  ageiijy  jjhall  furnu'.;  .-uch  iuforma- 
ti'Ui  .ts  file  adminiiiteriiig  carrier  ueeLls  fv.r 
purp.'j&e3  of  .si)Ot  auditi.ig  tllcroilily  lor  the 
qualified  State  health  care  p'.an.  or  verify- 
ing oA\cr  iiitormaticn  with  resiicct  thereto. 
"Carrier's  Liablli:  y 
•(b)   A  reli.^nce  by  the  administering  car- 
rier on  imormation  furnished  by  any  Fed- 
errJ  or  State  agency  shall  relieve  the  carrier 
f:oni  liability  for  failure  to  ciiarge  sufticienr 
cctiiributions,   overpayment  of   benefit,?,   or 
ar,y  other  orrcueous  act  ■/e^^ulting  from  'l-.e 
crrrier's  reliance  on  sucii   informatictt. 
•  FAYMLNTS  TO  ;:r»,xi>; 
"Pren.ium-s 

"Sic  20i2.  a'l  Prom  the  .^ims  appropriated 
therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  eacli 
state  v\hich  lias  a  quahfit^a  State  health  care 
p!a?i  an  ainount  equal  to  the  product  ob- 
iai;:ed  by  mtiltiplylng  the  total  premium': 
fcr  t'.ve  qualified  State  health  care  plan  paid 
by  a  .State  to  the  administering  carrier  by  th»> 
Federnl  health  care  percentage  defined  !n 
sulj^ection  (d).  In  applying  the  precedltii"; 
sentence,  the  amount  used  as  total  premi- 
itnis  paid  by  a  State  for  a  qualified  State 
health  care  plan  s'.iall  not  Include  any  por- 
tion tliereof  that  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  attributable  to  benefits  provided 
under  the  plan  ■v.-htch  are  In  excess  of  th-- 
minimum  standard  health  care  benefits  then 
required  bv  st^rtlon  2(K)2(a)  to  b-  pr'videf',. 
"Pool  Lo&ses 

"  1  b  I  From  tlie  .?uins  appropriat ed  therefor, 
th.e  Se;-r'^tavy  shall  pay  to  each  State  v.hicli 
ha.s  a  qualified  State  health  care  plan  ati 
amount  equal  to  tlie  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  excess  pool  losses  paid  by  the 
state  to  the  administeriug  carrier  (as  pro- 
vided by  secaon  2010(c)  (2)  (A) )  by  the  Fed- 
eral health  care  pcrcenlage  defined  in  sub- 
section   'd)     For  tlie  purpt^'e  of   this  s-.-.b- 
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section,  the  Federal  health  care  percentage 
shall  be  as  determined  before  any  reduction 
•hereof  provided  for  under  scion  2004  c)  (3i . 
or  section  2009. 

"Condition  for  Payment  and  Compliance 
"(c)  The  amounts  aufhorli'ed  to  be  paid 
a  State  under  this  title  shall  not  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  unless  the  State  annuaUv  certi- 
fies to  the  Secretary,  on  a  date  or  dates  set  by 
the  Secretary,  that — 

"(1)  It  has  established  a  f[ua!i(»ed  State 
h?alth  care  plan  the  admnii^tennsi  carrier  of 
'Ahlch  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary: 
"(2)  It  has  authorized  the  li!-;urance  com- 
missioner of  that  State  las  d<nned  m  section 
:iiil5(a)  )  to  review  the  prernii;rn  rules  of  the 
qualified  State  health,  care  plan  pursuant 
CO  section  2004(c)  (1); 

"(3)  It  has  authorized  a  State  agency  to 
enroll  Federal  cash  recipients  in  the  tniaU- 
tied  State  health  c.ire  plan  pursuant  lo  sec- 
tion 2005ict I  1); 

"(4)  It  has  authonzecl  the  State  Treasurer 
or  other  appropriate  offlclal  to  make  the  pay- 
ments required  of  the  Sta'es  under  sections 
2006.  2008.  and  2010; 

"(5)  U  has  authorized  a  St.ite  at;ency  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  Slate  health 
care  institution  cost  commission  described 
In  section  2008; 

"(fit  the  Insurance  commii>-.ioner  of  that 
State  I.S  carrying  out  the  duties  with  regard 
to  protection  attamst  ln.solvencv  as  prescribed 
by  section  2016; 

"(7)  it  has  caused  to  be  e^tabllshed  and 
has  implemented  regulations  governing  the 
operation  of  a  facility  to  make  available 
minimum  standard  health  care  benefits  to 
all  ellsiible  individuals,  famiiie.--.  and  group- 
of  less  tha:i  50  employees  or  members  to 
whom  such  beneMts  would  not  otherwise  be 
available,  such  facility  to  be  esr.ibli.shed  and 
operated  in  ncrordance  with  Secuoii  2018 
below; 

"(8)  it  h;i-.  r.ot  reduced  the  scope  of  Its 
State  laws  coiicerniiij,'  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion OS  to  type-»  of  employment  covered,  types 
of  acctdeni,3  or  diseases  covered,  or  tvpes  ot 
medical  expenses  covered;  and 

"(9t  It  Is  carrvintc  out  the  reniainin^-  ad- 
mlnLstrative  and  other  duties  .>i)ecitiea  in 
title  XX. 

Such  certification  shall,  after  60  days  from 
the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Secretary,  be 
deemed  acceptable  unless  prior  thereto  the 
Secretary  notifies  ihe  State,  m  writing,  that 
the  certification  h.^s  not  been  accepted. 
"Federal  Health  Care  Percentage 
"(d)  The  term  'Federal  health  care  per- 
centage' for  any  State  shall  be  100  percent 
less  the  State  percentage;  and  the  State  per- 
centage shall  be  that  percentatje  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  45  percent  as  the  square 
of  the  per  capita  Income  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  square  of  the  per  capita  income  oi 
the  continental  United  States  (including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii);  except  that  (li  the 
Federal  health  care  percentage  shall  In  no 
case  be  less  than  70  percent  or  more  than 
90  percent,  and  (2)  the  Federal  health  care 
percentage  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam  shall  be  70  percent.  The 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  the  Federal 
health  care  percentage  for  each  state  as 
soon  as  possible  after  enactment  of  this 
title,  which  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive 
for  each  of  the  4  quarters  In  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1977,  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  June  30.  1978.  Thereafter  the  Fed- 
eral health  car©  percentage  of  any  Stat© 
shall  be  promulgated  in  accordance  wi'h  the 
provisions  of  section  1101(a)  (8i  (Di  oi  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"FUGlBIt-rTT     OF     THOSE     NOW     COVERED     VNt^fR 
CrRTAIN    STATE    08    FEDERAL    PROGR\MS 

"Federal  Programs 
"Sec.  2013     (a)    Any  class  of   individuals 
or  tamilies  other  than  employees  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government  and  their  families,  whose 
members  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  are  receiving  all,  or  substantially  all.  of 
their  medical  care  under  a  Federal  program, 
other  than  a  program  pursuant  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  shall  not  be  eligible  for  cover- 
ago  under  a  qualilled  State  health  care  plan 
unlpss — 

"(I)  all  members  of  the  cla=s  wlio  nre  re.;i- 
dent  in  the  State  are  enrolled  m  the  plan; 
"I  2  I  the  I'etlerjl  Governmen*  ppys  the  [)rc!- 
iniiipi  for  S'lpplemeMiarv  niedi.  al  iirurancc 
benehts  under  part  B  oi  ti'le  XVTII  of  ;hr 
Social  Security  An  f.-,i-  all  such  members  of 
the  clas.^  as  .Tie  eligible  therefor; 

"(S)  the  Federal  Government  arrnni^ps  for 
the  etiroIl.Tienr  of  such  indn  iduals  and  l.irni- 
lies  in  the  qualified  Stale  health  care  plan 
and  pays  the  full  preinliiin  therefor  on  be- 
half of  such  persons  without  requiring  uiiv 
sharing  bv  the  State:  and 

"(4)  the  Federal  Government  agrees  to  pay 
the  State  that  proportion  of  aiiv  e.xcess  pool 
losses,  charged  to  the  State  pur.uiant  to  sec- 
tion 2010(c)  (2)  (A),  which  'he  average  num- 
ber of  Fiich  per.'-ons  enrolled  in  such  plan 
duiiuf;  the  policv  vear  bears  to  he  a'.erage 
number  of  all  persons  enrolled  In  such  plan 
during  tliat  vear.  In  applying  .ection  2012 
(b),  the  amount  of  such  payment  shall  re- 
duce the  cxce.ss  pool  losses  to  which  the  Fed- 
eifd  health  caie  percent;ii;e  would  '■'hcr-Ai'^e 
b!^  applied. 

"State  Programs 
•  lb)  Any  cla;s  of  Individuals  or  famlliejv 
other  than  employees  of  a  State  or  Ifical  gov- 
ernment and  their  families,  who  p  members, 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  are 
receiving  all.  or  substantially  all.  of  their 
medical  care  under  a  State  proyram  of  med- 
ical care,  other  than  a  program  pursuant  to 
the  .Social  Security  Act,  and  who  are  no' 
otherwlte  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  quali- 
fied State  health  care  plan,  .shall  be  eligible 
for  coverage  In  a  quahfied  Sta'e  health  care 
plan  provided— 

■■(  1 )  all  member.^  of  the  class  who  arc  resi- 
dent m  the  State  are  enrolled  .n  the  plan; 

'I?)  the  Staie  pays  the  prennuni  for  .sup- 
plementary medical  msurancr  under  p.iri  13 
of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
all  such  members  of  the  cla,ss  as  nre  eligible 
therefor: 

"(3)  the  State  arranges  for  the  enrollment 
of  such  individuals  and  families  in  the  quai- 
ifit'd  health  care  plan  and  pays  the  full  pre- 
mnnn  iherttor  on  behalf  of  ail  .-iich  persons; 
and 

"(4)  the  State  agrees  to  absorb,  without 
any  sharing  bv  the  Federal  Government,  that 
propoitlon  of  the  excess  pool  losses,  charged 
to  it  pursuant  to  .section  2010fc)  (2)  (  A) . 
which  the  average  number  of  such  person.'^ 
eiiiolled  in  such  plan  during  the  policy  year 
bears  to  the  average  number  of  all  person.-, 
enrolled  in  such  plan  during  that  year.  In 
applying  .section  2012(b).  such  amount  sh;ill 
reduce  the  excess  pool  losses  to  which  the 
Federal  health  care  percentage  wovild  other- 
V  isf  be  iijiplied. 

"Prem'.iim  Taxes 

■■S::r  2i.i;  1  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
Federal  appropriatlon.s  pursuant:  to  this  title, 
a  State  lor  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of)— 

"(I)  r.ay  not  impo->e  any  t:ix  of  any  kind 
on  or  V  i'h  respect  to  any  premium  benent. 
Income,  or  other  transaction  or  occurrence 
connected  with  any  qualified  State  health 
c.ire  pl.ui.  qualified  Stiite  health  care  bene- 
fits pool,  or  underwriting  and  reinsurance 
f.^cility  provided  for  under  this  title,  and 

"(2)  may  not  impose  any  tax  or  fee  on  any 
domestic  carrier  v.hich  provides  health  cure 
Insurance  in  the  St.it©  with  respect  to  aii\ 
premium  or  other  income  received  or  any 
benefit  provided,  or  on  any  other  transaction 
or  occurrence,  in  connection  with  any  health 
care  insurance  contract,  unless  any  such  tax 
or  fee  is  applied  equ.iliy  to  all  donie.-tic  ear- 


ner; whiih  provicie  he;ilth  care  insvirance  in 
the  Slate. 

"DEFINITIONS 

■  Shf.  2015.  As  used  in  this  title  the  term— 

■  lai  'Insurance  commis.sioner'  means  the 
public  official  char;;ed  with  the  regulation  of 
m-^iirance  in  each  St.ue. 

(bi     Secretary'    means    the   Secretarv    of 
He.iKii.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(ci  'State'  shall  include  each  of  the  5(| 
States,  the  District  of  Columhi.i,  Pui-rto  Ric.i 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

"(di  'Admiiiisterlng  carrier'  means  either — 
"( 1 )  a  carrier  licensed  lo  issue  health  care 
insiir-^nce  in  each  of   the  50  States  and  the 
C'i-trict  of  Cilumbia. 

"(2)  a  carrier  licensed  to  issue  health  care 
insurance  in  ;it  least  one  of  the  50  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  has  one  or 
more  aifillates  or  wholly  owned  subsidiaries 
licensed  to  issue  he.ilth  care  insurance,  if  In 
each  of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  c.irrier  or  at  le.ist  one  o:  its 
attiliatcs  or  wholly  o.viied  subsidiaries  is  li- 
censed to  issue  health  care  insurance,  or 

"(3)  a  domestic  carrier,  or  an  assemblage  of 
uomosiic  carriers  oper;iting  as  one  adminis- 
tering unit,  which  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  finds  will  perform  its 
obligations  as  administering  carrier  efficiently 
and  effect ivelv  and  will  meet  such  require- 
ments ivs  to  financial  responsibility,  legal 
authority,  and  other  matters  as  he  finds 
pertinent. 

"(Cl  'Underwriter'  means  a  carrier,  an  ap- 
proved health  maintenance  organization,  or 
the  person  who  provides  an  uninsured  plan, 
'  1 1 )  'Policy  year'  means  a  period  beginning 
any  July  1  and  ending  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing June  30. 

'  ig)  'Carrier'  means  an  Insurance  com- 
pany, ho.spltal  .service  or  hospital  expense 
indemnity  organisation,  a  medical  service  or 
n.edioal  expense  Indemnity  organization, 
denial  .service  or  dental  expen.se  indemnity 
organization,  fraternal  benefit  society  or 
other  similar  organization  or  society  w'hlch 
proMdes  coverage  for  one  or  more  types  of 
'ualth  care. 

ih)  'Uninsured  plan'  means  a  plan  pro- 
viclrd  by  a  person  (other  than  a  carrier  or 
an  approved  health  maintenance  organiza- 
lU'ii)  having  an  arrangement  which  has  been 
cr.iiiinunicated  or  described  In  writing  to 
I'overed  individuals,  and  which  covers  at  least 
2(3  individuals  for  at  least  26  weeks  of  the 
calendar  year,  and  which  provides,  pays  for. 
or  reunijur.ses  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
cost  oi  the  health  care  ot  such  Individuals. 
bet  -.hall  not  Include  the  Federal  Govern- 
nnni  wnh  respect  to  programs  established 
by  It. 

"(1)  'Federal  rash  recipient"  means  an  In- 
dividual or  family  who  has  establl.shed  eligi- 
bility lor  public  assistance  under  a 
pro^'ram  financt-d  in  whole  or  i:i  part  by 
Federal  Umds. 

"(J)  'Adjusted  gro-^s  income'  shall  have  the 
meaning  set  forth  by  section  62  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(k)  State  of  domicile'  means  the  State 
In  which  an  underwriter,  other  than  an  in- 
surance company  maintains  its  principal 
place  ot  business.  For  an  insurance  company 
which  is  an  xinderw  rlter,  State  of  domicile' 
means  the  State  in  which  it  Is  Incorporated. 
"(1)  Family'  means  an  individual  and  his 
spouse  if  not  legallv  separated  under  a  decree 
of  divorce  or  of  separate  maintenance  and 
each  of  their  dependent  (as  defined  in  the 
Introductory  clause  of  section  152(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  unmarried 
children  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of 
19. 

im)  '.Vpproved  heulm  inainteuaiice  orga- 
nization' means  an  organization  which  meets 
the  definition  of  a  qualified  health  mainte- 
nance organization  contained  in  section  131U 
(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or  which 
has   been    licf-n-cd   or   certified  as  a  health 
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maintenance  organization  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  statute  of  the  State  in  which  such 
organization  Is  located. 

"I'R.oxrrTioN  AGAINST  iNsoivrxcy 
"Definitions 

"Sec.  2010.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term— 

"(1)  'NHI'  means  pertaining  to  one  or 
more  qualified  health  care  plans  (as  defined 
in  section  220(f)  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954) . 

"(2)  'Premium'  means  the  premium,  en- 
rollment fee,  or  such  other  comparable  fee 
or  periodic  charge  of  ah  underwriter  XHI 
coverage. 

"Capital  and  Surplus  Requirements 
"(ta)  An  NHI  underwriter  shall  have  a 
combined  capital  and  surplus  of  not  less 
than  the  greater  of:  (i)  $1,500,000.  or  lii)  2 
percent  of  the  gross  premium  income  of  the 
underwriter  for  Its  immediately  preceding 
fiscal  year  of  operation.  In  lieu  of  holding 
such  capital  and  surplus,  an  underwriter 
may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  the  Slate  of  domicile, 
either  secure  a  performance  bond  issued  by 
a  company  licensed  to  issue  such  bonds  in 
the  underwriter's  State  of  domicile  in  an 
amount  that  is  the  greater  of:  (i)  $1,500,000 
or  (ii)  2  percent  of  the  gross  premium  in- 
come of  the  underwriter  for  its  immediately 
preceding  fiscal  year  of  operation;  or,  secure 
a  written  contract,  from  one  or  more  carriers 
atithorized  to  write  NHI  contracts  in  such 
Stale  and  having  at  least  $15,000,000  of  uii- 
asbigned  surplus,  which  provides  that  the 
contracting  party  will,  in  the  event  that,  and 
as  of  the  date  that,  such  underwriter  ceases 
to  be  authorized  to  provide  NHI  coverage. 
provide  without  qualification  NHI  coverage 
for  all  individuals  or  families  so  aflecled. 
"Reserve  Requirements 

"lO   Each  NHI  underwriter  shall — 

"(1)  Maintain  NHI  reserves  in  an  amount 
not  less  on  any  day  than — 

"(A)  the  total  amount  of  its  liability  for 
unearned  premiums,  future  contingent  bene- 
fits, and  amounts  not  yet  due  on  claims, 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  its  liability  for 
due  and  vinpaid  claims,  claims  in  course  of 
settlement,  and  incurred  but  unreported 
claims,  and 

"(C)  12',2  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
its  NHI  claims  paid  during  tlie  precedmg 
calendar  year  but  not  more  than  $25,000,000, 
which  amount  shall  be  called  the  NHI  Con- 
tingently Reserve  (hereinafter  'NHICR')  and 
may  be  maintained  either  directly  or  as  a 
portion  of  the  underwriter's  surplus:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  such  12 '4  percent  re- 
quirement shall  be  applied  to  the  total 
amount  of  an  approved  health  maintenance 
organization's  premium  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year.  The  underwriter  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  insurance  com- 
missioner of  its  State  of  domicile,  credit 
against  its  NHICR  the  value  of  those  of  its 
contracts  with  providers  of  health  services 
as  guarantee  the  delivery  of  the  contracted 
services  even  in  the  event  of  insolvency  of 
the  underwriter. 

"(2)  Maintain  NHI  reserves,  including  the 
NHICR,  in  assets  qualified  as  legal  invest- 
ments for  life  Insurance  companies  of  the 
same  size  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  domi- 
cile. 

"(3)  Submit  an  affidavit,  executed  by  its 
chief  executive  officer  or  by  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Actuaries  or  another 
actuary  approved  by  the  Insurance  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  of  domicUe,  to  such  in- 
surance commissioner  within  90  days  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar  year  that  its  NHI 
reserves  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  Such  affidavit  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  financial  report  for  the  prior 
calendar  year  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Insurance  commissioner  describing  its  NHI 
business  including  but  not  limited  to — 


"(A)  Information  substantiating  the  ade- 
quacy of  its  NHI  reserves; 

"(B)  disclosure  of  the  manner  in  which 
its  NHICR  was  computed; 

"(C)   balance  sheet;  and 

"(D)    Income  statement. 

"Procedure  To  Prevent  Impairment 

"(e)(1)  Any  NHI  underwriter  whose 
NHICR  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section  shall  be  impaired  for  purposes 
of  this  title  and  promptly  shall — 

"(A)  cea.se  issuance  of  any  new  group 
or  Individual  NHI  policies:  Provided,  hoic- 
cver.  That  such  NHI  underwriter  may  con- 
tinue to  issue  coverage  under  an  existing 
group  plan;   and 

"(B)  provide  the  insurance  commissioner 
of  the  underwriter's  State  of  domicile  with: 

"(i)  an  appraisal  by  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Actuaries  or  an  actu- 
ary provided  by  the  insurance  commissioner 
of  the  capacity  of  the  underwriter  to  pay 
claims  on  its  outstanding  NHI  coverage;  and 

"(ii)  either  a  plan  for  reinsurance  of  its 
NHI  obligations  with  an  NHI  carrier,  or  a 
plan   for   reconstituting   its   NHICR. 

"(C)  advise  the  obligor  under  the  per- 
formance bond,  if  such  bond  was  purchased 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  of  the  NHI  un- 
derwriter's possible  financial  inability  to 
meet   its   obligations  under   this   Act. 

"(2)  An  Insurance  commissioner,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  information,  shall — 

"(A)  determine  whether  the  proposed  re- 
insurance carrier  has  NHI  reserves  adequate 
to  comply  with  this  section  after  accepting 
the  proposed  reinsurance  and,  if  he  ap- 
proves the  proposed  plan  for  reinsurance, 
notify  the  Impaired  underwriter  to  execute 
such  plan  within  60  days.  If  the  plan  for 
reinsurance  is  not  approved,  the  insurance 
commissioner  shall  notify  the  impaired  un- 
derwriter that  the  plan  for  reinsurance  has 
not  been  approved  and  tliat  a  plan  for  re- 
constituting its'.  NHICR  must  be  submitted 
within  30  days;  and 

'(B)  if  an  impaired  underwriter  submits 
a  plan  for  reconstituting  Its  NHICR,  appoint 
a  committee  to  supervise  the  reconstitution 
of  the  NHICR.  The  committee  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  insurance  commissioner  of 
the  impaired  underwriter's  State  of  domi- 
cile. The  members  of  the  committee  shall  in- 
clude the  insurance  commissioner  of  the 
impaired  underwriter's  State  of  domicile,  a 
representative  of  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner of  one  of  the  States  in  each  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners  zone 
In  which  the  impaired  underwriter  issued 
NHI  coverage  and  at  least  one  officer  from 
five  NHI  carriers  other  than  the  impaired 
underwriter. 

"(3)  The  committee's  responsibility  shall 
include — 

"(A)  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  im- 
paired underwriter's  plan  for  reconstituting 
its  NHICR; 

"(B)  If  such  plan  is  approved,  the  com- 
mittee shall  provide  the  Insurance  commis- 
sioner with  periodic  reports  concerning  the 
execution  of  such  plan  and  the  need  for  any 
additional  potectlon  for  NHI  policyholders, 
members,  or  participants  of  the  Impaired 
tmderwriter;  and 

"(C)  if  the  plan  for  reconstituting  the 
impaired  underwriter's  NHICR  is  disap- 
proved, the  committee  shall  determine 
whether  an  assessment  Is  necessary  to  meet 
the  impaired  underwriter's  NHI  obligations. 

"(4)  If  the  committee  determines  that  an 
assessment  Is  necessary,  It  shall  be  made 
according  to  the  following  formula  where 
NHI  premiums  are  net  after  reinsurance: 

"(A)  the  total  assessipent  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  In  which  the  im- 
paired underwriter  Issued  NHI  coverage  in 
proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the  Impaired  un- 
derwriter's NHI  premiums  paid  In  the  State 
to  the  total  of  Its  NHI  premium  paid  in  all 
States  for  the  last  completed  calendar  year; 
and 


"(Bi  a  State's  .share  of  the  as.sessment,  as 
determined  in  subsection  (A),  shall  be  allo- 
cated anrong  NHI  underwriters  in  that  State 
in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  each  under- 
writer's NHI  premiums  paid  in  that  State  for 
the  last  completed  calendar  year  to  the  total 
NHI  premiums  paid  in  that  Slate  for  that 
year  by  all  NHI  underwriters  other  than  the 
impaired  underwriter:  Prorif.'cd,  That  il  tiie 
impaired  underwriter  is  an  insurance  com- 
pany, then  the  portion  of  a  State's  assess- 
ment that  would  be  so  charged  to  Blue  Cross 
plans  and  Blue  Shield  plans  shall  instead  be 
assessed  on  the  remaining  insurance  com- 
panies wh.iLh  are  NHI  underwriters  in  pro- 
portion to  their  shares  of  that  State's  as- 
sessment, and  it  the  impaired  underwriter  i:s 
a  Blue  Cross  plan  or  a  Blue  Shield  plan, 
then  tlie  portion  of  a  State's  assessment 
tiiat  would  be  so  charged  to  Uisurance  com- 
panies shall  instead  be  assessed  on  the  re- 
maining Blue  Cross  plans  and  Blue  Shield 
plans  which  are  NHI  underwriters  in  propor- 
tion to  their  shares  oi   such  assessment. 

"(5)  Tlie  insurance  commis.~ioner  of  eacji 
State  in  wiiich  the  impaired  underwriter  did 
NHI  business  shall  lurnish  NHI  unde;  .vnl- 
ers  in  tlie  State  with — 

"(A)    a  copy  of  the  committee  s  report; 
"(Bi   the  total  amount  of  the  assessmeiit 
•iipon  all  NHI  underwTiters; 

"(C)  the  underwriter's  share  of  the  as- 
sessment produced  under  the  formula;  and 
"(D)  a  demand  that  payment  of  the  as- 
sessment be  made  within  3  months,  or  such 
lor.ger  period  of  time  as  the  insurance  com- 
missioner may  authorize  if  such  payment 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  en- 
danger the  ability  of  the  assessed  under- 
writer to  fulfill  Its  contractual  obligations. 

"(6)  Failure  to  make  tim.ely  payment  of 
the  as.sessment  .shall  be  cause  for  withdrawal 
of  the  tinderwriter's  privilege  to  conduct  NHI 
business. 

"(7)  Any  a.s.sessment  made  upon  and  paid 
by  an  NHI  underwriter  under  this  section. 
shall  be  deductible  from  any  other  assess- 
ment made  under  a  State  insolvency  law  or 
other  requirement  which  relates  to  the  NHI 
underwriter  which  was  deemed  impaired 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"REGULATIONS 

'Sec.  2017.  Any  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  this  title 
shall  be  promulgated  in  final  form  not  less 
than  9  months  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the 
policy  year  during  which  they  will  apply. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  effective  only  if 
(1)  promulgated  in  final  form  within  the 
time  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
and  (ii)  notice  of  such  regulation  in  pro- 
posed form  and  of  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  tliereon  shall  have  been  published 
not  less  than  60  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
promulgation  thereof  in  final  form." 
"underwriting    and    reinsurance    facilitiis 

"Sec.  2018.  Principles  of  Operation  of  the 
Underwriting  and  Reinsurance  FACiLrriEs 
To  Assure  Availability  of  Minimum  Stand- 
ard Health  Care  Benefits  to  the  Unin- 
surable. 

"(a)  The  State  Insurance  Commissioner 
shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  the  estab- 
lishment and  regulation  of  a  facility  to  un- 
derwrite or  reinsure  minimum  standard 
health  care  benefits  for  individuals,  families 
and  groups  of  less  than  50  employees  or 
members  to  whom  such  benefits  would  not 
otherwise  be  available.  He  shall  name  an 
administering  carrier  as  defined  in  .section 
2015  to  operate  the  facility. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  State  has  established  by 
law  a  duty  upon  carriers  to  offer  a  qualified 
health  care  plan  to  all  individuals  and 
groups,  than  the  facility  shall  reinsure  con- 
tracts for  a  qualified  health  care  plan  issued 
by  carriers  and  may,  at  the  option  of  the 
State,  also  issue  its  own  contracts  providing 
a  qualified  health  care  plan  upon  request  by 
a  carrier. 
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■'(2)  If  the  State  ha«  established  no  sTich 
duty  upon  earners,  then  the  facility  shall 
Issue  us  own  contracts  to  provide  a  qualified 
health  care  plan  and  may.  at  the  option  of 
the  State,  also  reinsure  contracts  providing 
a  qualified  health  care  plan  Issued  by  carriers. 
•'i3)  The  f.ic;lity  shall  design  only  one 
form  of  qualified  l:^dlvldual  heal'h  care  plan 
and  o:.e  form  of  qualified  empiayee  health 
care  plan.  ea:h  providing  no  nioie  and  no 
less  than  the  minimum  standard  health 
care  benefits  specified  in  section  220  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  No  plan  other 
than  the  oi-e  I  dr.idial  and  tne  employee 
health  care  plan  designed  by  t:ie  facili'y 
shall  be  issued  or  reinsured  by  the  facility. 
"(C)  The  effective  date  of  anv  coverage 
Issued  or  reinsured  by  the  faclll'y  shall  be 
the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  In  which  apf>ilratl::n  was  made  except 
that  when  applicatlDii  Is  made  within  31 
day*  of  cessation  of  prior  eiualified  health 
care  coverage  tlie  erleciive  date  shall  be  the 
day  following  the  date  of  such  cessation  ol 
coverage. 

"(d)  Ary  co-.erage  l-ssued  or  rel-.isured  by 
the  facility  shall  pro.lde  that  during  the 
first  sl.x  months  of  coverage,  benefits  will 
not  be  paid  on  account  of  any  condition  that 
had  been  diagnosed  or  treated  within  the 
Six  months  pre:edlng  the  date  of  application 
for  coverage  However,  lime  covered  under  a 
qualified  health  care  pl.in  Immediately  pre- 
ceding application  shall  be  counted  in  deter- 
mininir  whether  six  months  of  coverage  have 
ci»psed 

"(e)  If  State  law  provides  or  If  subsection 
(b)  above  requires  that  the  faculty  issue  Its 
own  coatrmcta  f  cr  qualified  health  care  bene- 
fits, then 

"(1)  Every  individual — 
"(A)  who  Is  a  resident  of  the  State: 
"(B)  who  la  rot  eligible  to  enroll  (through 
either  spouse  In  the  case  of  a  family)  in  a 
qualified  employee  health  care  plan  las  de- 
scribed in  ?ection  280ib)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954): 

"<C)  who  U  not  eligible  to  enroll  In  the 
Insurance  program  described  In  part  B  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 
■■(D)  who  U  lot  eligible  to  enroll  in  a 
qualified  State  health  care  plan  because  he 
fails  to  meet  any  of  the  conduioiis  specified 
In  section  3003(a)  (4);  and 
•■(2)    Every  group — 

"(A)  which  Is  a  valid  group  for  the  pur- 
poses of  obtali.ing  group  health  care  instir- 
ance  under  the   laws  of  the  State,  and 

"(B)  which  contains  fewer  than  fifty  em- 
ployees or  members,  and 

"(C)(1)  all  of  whose  members  reside  In 
the  State,  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  group. 
ha«  Its  principal  place  of  employment  lo- 
cated within  the  State 

shall.  In  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  be  eligible  to 
»ppl]r  for  a  qualified  health  care  plan  from 
tbe  facility. 

■■(f)  If  State  law  provides  or  if  subsec- 
tlcai  (b)  above  requires  that  tl>e  facility 
reinsure  contracUs  for  qualified  health  care 
plans  issued  by  earners,  then  only  such  con- 
tracts as  have  been  issued  to  eligible  Individ- 
uals and  groups  as  defined  in  subsection 
<C)  above  shall  be  eligible  for  reinsurance 
In  tlie  facility 

"(g)  Tbe  State  IrL<!urance  Commls.sioner 
shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five  actuaries 
who  are  members  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Actuaries  and  who  have  experience  In  the 
field  of  health  care  Insurance.  The  duties  of 
this  committee  shall  include  the  determina- 
tion of  expense  allowances  to  carriers  for 
reinsured  risks,  claim  reserve  formulas,  and 
other  actuarial  functions,  as  well  as  the  rws- 
ommendatlon  of  premium  rates  for  the  fa- 
cility. In  recommending  premium  rates,  the 
committee  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
additional  morbidity  expected  on  contracts 
Ksued   or  reinsured  by  the   facility,   anfiri- 


pated  administrative  e.xpenfes  of  the  facil- 
ity. reas.jnable  expen.se  allowances  to  cod- 
ing carriers,  and  the  level  of  rales  charced 
by  carriers  to  standard  rUks  for  coverage 
similar  to  that  embodied  In  the  hecilth  cue 
jiUui   de-.:t;ned    by   the   facility. 

■•  I  h )  Following  tbe  close  of  each  ilscal  year 
of  the  facility,  the  aclininL^tering  carrier  shall 
determine: 

"ii)  Wltn  respect  to  contracts  ls.<ued  by 
the  laclli'y. 

"(Ai  Earned  premiums  le.vs  a'lov.able  ex- 
pen.ses  of  the  facility  and, 

"iB)  Incurred  l:.Soe.s  for  the  year. 

■■(11)  With  respect  to  contracts  reinsured 
by  the  facility. 

"(A)  Earned  premiums  lew  adminlitrative 
fxpe'is3  allowance  tj  carriers, 

"iB)  The  expense.-;  cf  tl-e  admlnUterlnt; 
r.u-rier  pertaining  to  the  reinsurance  opera- 
ti  -as  of  the  facility  and. 

"(C)  Incurred  losses  :"  r  the  year  Any  ex- 
cess cf  items  (l)(Bi.  (ID  (B).' and  iHmC) 
over  (i)(A)  and  (LliiA)  shall  be  as.ae.s.sed 
ayaiiist  all  underwriters  in  propcrtlon  to 
their  share  of  the  total  NHI  premium  paid 
in  th.e  calendar  year  during  which  the  fiscal 
year  oi  the  lacllity  began.  Any  ex.:e-i3  of  llenus 
(li(A)  and  (iijiA)  over  (l)iBi.  (l!)(Bi  and 
(1U(C|  shall  be  held  at  hiterest  by  the  ad- 
ministering carrier  to  Gff.set  future  ksse.s  cr 
to  refu.se  future  premiums.  For  uninsui-ed 
plans,  the  term  "NHI  premium.,'  shall  have 
the  meaning  specified  in  section  2016(ch4). 
Sec    532.  Carkieii  Compliance. 

Nothing  contained  In  antitrust  legislation 
enacted  by  the  C.:)ngress  of  the  United  State.* 
or  by  the  legislatures  of  one  cr  mere  of  the 
several  States  shall  be  construed  as  limiting 
or  in  any  other  way  applying  to  carriers 
in  any  activity  undert.iken  in  compliance 
with  cr-ln  any  eff -rt  to  complv  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act. 
.'sEc.  533.  Conforming  .^mend.ments  to  Title 

XVIII  OF   THB    Social   Seci'rity 
Act. 

Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended — 

il)  by  adding  after  section  1837(g)  the 
foUowlni;  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  or 
limitations  of  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c),  (d), 
(e).  and  (f).  there  shall  be  a  general  en- 
rollment period  during  the  month  of  April 
In  each  year  for  Individuals  who  are  enrolling 
for  the  first  time  in  a  qualified  State  health 
care  plan  desmbed  In  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act":  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  1843(h)  the 
following  new  sub.section: 

"(11  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of 
a  State,  enter  Into  a  modification  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  with  such  State  pur.;uant 
to  subsection  (a)  under  which  the  covered 
group  described  in  subsection  (b)  and  spec- 
ified in  such  agreement  Is  broadened  to  In- 
clude Individuals  who  are  described  In  sec- 
tion 2006(f)  of  title  XX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act." 

Src    534    Conforming  .'\^IEND^rENTS  to  Title 

XIX  OF  THE  Social  Secirity  Act. 
Title   XIX   of   the   Social   Security   Act    Is 

amended  by  adding  at   the  end  thereof  the 
foUuwLiig  new  section; 

"EXCLUSION    FROM    COVEtACE 

"Sec.  1908.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  no  payment  under  • 
this  title  may  be  made  (a)  for  any  expenses 
Incurred  for  services  or  articles  ( 1 )  which 
are  covered  under  a  qualified  State  health 
care  plan  (as  defined  In  title  XX) .  (2)  which 
are  Incurred  after  July  1.  1977.  and  woxitd 
have  been  covered  under  a  qualified  State 
health  care  plan  had  the  State  adopted  such 
a  plan,  or  (b)  for  any  copayment  required 
under  a  qualified  State  health  care  plan' 
Sec.  535  Cctntormtng  Amendments  Regard- 
ii»o  "Rkasonable  Costs". 

■Wherever  reference  Is  mad'!  In  tittes  V. 
XVni.  and   XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


to  making  paj-ments  to  a  provider  on  the 
basis  of  "reasonable  costs"  or  ■'reasonable 
charges",  with  rer^ard  to  any  amount  paid 
atlcT  June  30.  1977.  that  payment  shall  not 
be  considered  reasonable  to  the  extent  that 
It  exceeds  the  amount  whl:h  would  be  de- 
termined to  be  reasonable  under  section  2002 
(e)(1)  of  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Src.  536.  Conforming   Amendments  to  thj; 
Internal  Revenl-e  Code. 

(a)  Section  115(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
ernie  Code  of  1054  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ":  or^^  and  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  paragraph: 

■■(3)  Interest,  cr  any  other  Item  of  income, 
derived  from  any  Investment  by  a  qualified 
State  health  care  benefits  pool  (as  definei 
In  tectiou  2010  of  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  or  by  an  underwriting  and 
reinsurance  faculty  (as  defined  In  section 
2018  of  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  ." 

(b)  Section  501(c)  (8)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following  item: 

■■iC)  For  purpases  of  this  section,  par- 
ments  made  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  quali- 
fied Stale  health  care  benefits  pool  (bs  de- 
fined in  section  2010  of  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  or  to  an  underwriting 
and  reinsurance  facility  (as  defined  In  s?c- 
tion  2018  of  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  by  a  fraternal  beneficiary  society,  order, 
or  a.-^.soclation  under  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Care  Act  shall  not  In  any  way 
disqualify  such  group  from  Its  tax-exempt 
status  under  this  section. 
Se".  537.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
.shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  except  that  a  Qualified 
State  Health  Care  Plan  provided  for  under 
new  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
not  provide  benefits  before  July  i,  1977. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  and  Mr.  Glenn)  : 
S.  1439.  A  bill  to  reorganize  certain  ex- 
port functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  promote  more  efficient  admlnifi- 
tratlon  of  such  functions.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

THE  CENTRALIZATION  AND  REORGANIZATION  Or 
THE  LI-:XNSINC  FOR  EXPORT  OF  PRODUCTS 
AND  MATERIALS  OF  A  STRATEGICALLY  SIG- 
NIFICANT    NATURE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  during 
the  past  Congress  gave  major  emphasis 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  In  the  fields  of 
natural  resources,  energy  research  and 
development  and  nuclear  licensing  regu- 
lation. In  addition  to  hearings  on  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  and  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
the  committee  dealt  with  the  creation  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
with  authority  over  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear reactors  and  nuclear  exports  of 
certain  kinds,  and  the  Energy  Researcli 
and  Development  Agency,  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive agency  to  promote  research 
in  all  forms  of  energy. 

During  this  Congress  the  committee 
has  been  studying  the  question  of  the 
organization  of  the  Government  for  the 
export  of  strategically  significant  ma- 
terials. We  found  that  the  Commerce 
Department  Office  of  Export  Administra- 
tion performs  the  vast  bulk  of  the  licens- 
ing for  export  of  most  strategically  im- 
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portant  products  and  commodities.  Yet 
we  found  that  the  State  Department 
licenses  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
the  implements  of  war  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  and  that  the  Treasury 
Department  licenses  certain  exports 
under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
And,  we  found  that,  when  we  enacted 
the  NCR/  ERDA  legislation,  we  had  in- 
advertently permitted  the  licensing  for 
export  of  nuclear  facilities  and  materials 
to  rest  in  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, whereas  the  authority  for  ap- 
proval of  nuclear  technology  exports  rests 
in  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

This  illogical,  inefBcient  separation  of 
similar  functions  among  at  least  five 
agencies  is  being  con-ected  by  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  with  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
Senator  Ribicoff,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Senator  Glenn,  a 
new  and  highly  valued  member  of  our 
committee. 

This  bill,  the  Export  Reorganization 
Act  of  1975,  rests  on  the  essential  logic 
that  like  functions  should  be  grouped 
in  one  agency.  There  is  ample  precedent 
for  centralizing  these  sensitive  exprort 
licensing  functions,  which  might  appear 
to  require  administration  by  other  agen- 
cies, ill  the  Commerce  Department.  The 
Commerce  Department  already  licenses 
exports  of  the  components  of  nuclear 
reactors.  Such  exports  have  increased  In 
number,  reflecting  the  fact  that  the  em- 
phasis of  U.S.  nuclear  exports  has  shifted 
from  complete  reactors  toward  reactor 
parts  and  related  assemblies. 

Because  it  is  the  agency  that  has  been, 
since  World  War  II,  responsible  for 
licensing  strategic  exports,  including  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist countries  under  the  COCOM 
process,  the  Commerce  Department  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  coordi- 
nating its  sensitive  licensing  decisions 
with  other  departments  and  agencies. 
For  example,  at  the  present  time  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  must  sign  off  on  ex- 
ports of  potentially  strategic  goods  to  the 
Communist  countries  before  Commerce 
issues  the  actual  license.  And,  the  Attor- 
ney General  must  approve  decisions  to 
export  eavesdropping  equipment  before 
Commerce  issues  a  license. 

Similarly,  the  Export  Reorganization 
Act  of  1975  requires  that,  before  the 
Commerce  Department  may  Issue  a  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  nuclear  fsMjillties. 
materials,  and  technology.  It  must  have 
the  certification  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  that  the  coimtry  to 
which  any  such  technology,  facility  or 
material  is  to  be  exported  has  safeguards 
at  least  substantially  comparable  to  the 
safeguards  that  the  NRC  requires  be 
applied  to  nuclear  facilities  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  provi- 
sion. By  removing  from  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  the  responsi- 
bility for  issuing  licenses,  and  by  re- 
quiring that  it  concentrate  on  the  criti- 
cal, judgmental  question  whether  or  not 
that  export  is  in  the  public  Interest  in 
that  It  Is  made  under  adequate  safe- 
guards, we  will  hopefully  upgrade  appli- 


cation of  safeguards  worldwide.  By  safe- 
guards, we  refer  to  the  physical  security 
systems  that  are  used  to  protect  nuclear 
facilities  and  materials  shipments,  and 
the  materials  accountability  systems  that 
are  employed  to  insure  that  nuclear  ma- 
terials are  not  diverted  by  theft  or  other 
means  to  possibly  military  uses. 

The  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Export  Reorganization  Act  of  1975  has 
been  underscored  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Expressing  a  new  emphasis  in  Ameri- 
can policy  in  a  major  address  to  the 
United  Nations  in  October  1974,  the  Sec- 
retary Indicated  that  American  policy 
must  change.  He  said : 

The  United  States  and  a  number  of  other 
countries  have  widely  supplied  nuclear  fuels 
and  other  nuclear  materials  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes.  This  policy  cannot  continue  if  It 
leads  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives. 

ACDA  Director  Ikle  has  said  that  the 
export  of  peaceful  nuclear  technology  di- 
rectly threatens  the  proliferation  of  mili- 
tary nuclear  weapons  capability,  and  that 
such  exports  must  be  given  new  scrutiny. 

Just  as  the  bill  requires  that  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  give  prior 
approval  before  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment issues  export  licenses  for  nuclear 
facilities,  materials,  and  technology,  so 
the  bill  requires  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment give  prior  approval  before  the  Com- 
merce Department  may  Issue  licenses  for 
exporting  munitions.  And,  before  the 
Commerce  Department  issues  licenses  for 
the  export  of  products  to  "blocked" 
countries  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  Treasury  must  give  its  ap- 
proval. 

Thus,  our  bill  establishes  a  uniform 
system  for  the  export  licensing  of  a  num- 
ber of  strategic  materials  and  products. 

Mr.  President,  In  addition  to  the  bene- 
fits that  I  hope  will  result  .'rom  the  cen- 
tralizing of  this  Important  governmental 
function  in  one  agency,  I  would  hope  that 
the  bill  will  also  have  the  critically  im- 
portant result  of  upgrading  this  Nation's 
concern  for  the  safeguarding  of  nuclear 
facilities  and  materials.  This  objective  Is 
a  critically  important  one,  important  In 
the  most  direct  ways  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry,  and 
to  our  common  defense  and  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  on  the  bill  by  Sen- 
ator Glenn  be  included  in  the  Record, 
as  if  read,  Immediately  following  the 
statement  of  Senator  Ribicoff. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  following  the  statement 
of  Senator  Glenn. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Percy,  In  Introducing  a  bill  that 
provides  major  interagency  reform  of  the 
present  system  for  exporting  strategic- 
ally sensitive  commodities  from  the 
United  States. 

The  bill,  the  Export  Reorganization 
Act  of  1975,  transfers  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  the  licensing  and  approval 


authorities  for  certain  exports  whicli 
now  reside  in  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasui-y,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
obtain  approval  from  the  heads  of  agen- 
cies whose  expertise  is  vital  for  insuring 
that  the  decisions  on  whether  to  export 
strategically  significant  commodities  are 
made  in  full  consideration  of  our  vital 
national  interests. 

By  centralizing  the  export  Ucen.sing 
and  approval  function  in  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  bill  recognizes  the  lead 
agency  role  already  played  by  Commerce 
in  export  licensing — and  thereby  pro- 
motes economy  and  efficiency  with  re- 
.spect  to  a  vital  function  in  the  executive 
branch.  By  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  coordinate  with  the  agen- 
cies having  the  lead  technical  and  policy 
roles  in  evaluating  the  impact  of  signi- 
ficant exports,  the  bill  recognizes  a  pro- 
cedm-e  for  consultation  that  dates  back 
to  1949  and  thereby  promotes  inter- 
agency coordination  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  great  wisdom 
in  singling  out  a  Federal  agency  to  which 
nearly  all  persons  and  commercial  in- 
terests seeking  to  engage  in  foreign  com- 
merce can  apply  for  the  necessary  export 
license.  The  Commerce  Department  has 
served  as  that  agency  since  export  con- 
trols were  first  applied  at  the  start  of 
World  War  II.  It  has  developed  the  ex- 
pertise that  now  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Department's  Office  of  Export  Adminis- 
tration to  process  and  take  action  within 
1  week  on  90  percent  of  the  nearly  300 
applications  it  receives  daily.  At  least  95 
percent  are  acted  on  in  less  than  2  weeks. 

The  remaining  5  percent  are  the  mo.st 
difficult  cases  requiring  interagency  re- 
view of  technical  and  policy  questions. 
Under  pi-esent  law,  for  example,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  must  sign  off  on  vir- 
tually all  applications  to  export  to 
Communist  countries;  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  approve  exports  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  the  Attorney 
General  must  approve  the  export  of 
eavesdropping  equipment. 

The  licensing  functions  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commerce  Department  by 
this  act  involve  exports  of  a  no  less 
sensitive  nature. 

The  function  of  licensing  the  export  of 
arms,  ammunition  and  the  implements  of 
war  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  is 
transferred  from  the  State  Department, 
but  no  such  license  can  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  without  the  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  fimction  of  licensing  exports  under 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  is 
transferred  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, but  no  such  license  can  be  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  without 
the  written  approval  of  the  Secretai^j-  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  function  of  approving  the  expon'. 
of  nonmilitary  nuclear  technology  is 
transferred  from  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  and 
the  function  of  licensing  exports  of  civil- 
ian nuclear  facilities  and  materials  is 
transferred  from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  No  such  approval  or  license 
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for  civilian  nuclear  exports  can  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  unless  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  makes  a 
ciotcrmination  that  the  sateguards 
against  nuclear  theft,  diversion  ani 
sabotage  are  comparable  to  rafcpunrcls 
required  by  the  Commission  to  obtain  h 
comnieicial  nuclear  license  in  the  United 
State?;. 

The  Commerce  DepartmenI  nlre:idy  is- 
sues export  licenses  tor  component  parts 
of  nuclear  reactors  on  the  advice  of 
ERDA.  notNRC.  Ironically,  nuclear  com- 
ponenus  now  coinpn.^e  the  major  share 
of  oar  nuclear  export.-,,  reflecting  a  sliifi 
away  from  the  sale  of  complete  rcactoi"- 
and  toward  the  sale  of  technolocy.  such 
as  blueprints,  and  the  complex  .subassem- 
blies that  other  nations  cannot  produce 
tiiemselvcs. 

The  NRC  now  ha;  no  voice  in  eitli^T 
the  export  of  U  S  nuclear  technology  or 
the  export  of  component  parts  that 
oiher  nations  need  to  convert  that  tech- 
nolofr>-  into  operatins;  reactors.  Therefore. 
NRC  has  been  excluded  from  playin" 
any  role  in  the  lion's  share  of  the  Nation'- 
nuclear  exports,  despite  the  fact  that  i' 
is  designated  by  the  Atomic  Enerpy  Ac" 
to  rei-rulate  sucli  exports  in  the  interest 
of  public  health  and  safety  and  common 
defense  and  security.  This  problf>m  i-. 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  NRC  ha-^ 
little  more  than  rubberstamp  authority 
over  the  exports  of  facilities  ;ind  mate- 
rials which  It  now  licen.-es.  based  on  in- 
ternational apreements  atid  Fafc5uard>. 
findings  provided  by  ERDA. 

Th"  act  transfers  from  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
to  the  Department  of  State  the  tunction 
of  neKotiatinc;  wi'h  other  nations  ai^'ree- 
nients  for  cooperation  on  developing, 
nonmilit.iry  nuclear  technolo£;y.  facilitic  . 
and  materials  for  re.'^earch  and  electrical 
power  eeneratins  purposes.  The  act  re- 
quires the  Nucl?ar  Re?nilator>'  Commis- 
sion to  establish  safeguards  criteria  to 
be  used  bv  the  State  Department  in  nego- 
tiating these  agreements.  The  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  provide  the  basic 
groundrules  for  making  nuclear  e:;ixjris 
to  particular  nations 

Tlie  act  aho  transfers  from  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion to  the  Nuclear  Regulator5'  Commis- 
sion functions  relating  to  safeguards  for 
commercial  nuclear  technology,  facilities 
and  materials  which  are  exported  by  the 
United  States  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion has  transferred  to  it  from  the  De- 
partment of  TransiKirtition  all  functions 
Involved  In  establl'^hing  regulations  for 
the  tran.sportatlon  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
In  order  to  promote  adequate  safe- 
guards against  the  conver.'^lon  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  exports  to  weapons  purposes, 
the  act  makes  several  important  require- 
ments of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission: 

Tlie  Commission  must  file  a  nuclear 
proliferation  assessment  statement  v.ith 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  with  respect  to  each  strategically 
significant  nuclear-export  application 
and  offer  the  agency  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  advisability  of  the 
export. 


Tlie  Commission  must  establish  and 
operate  a  special  training  program  for 
technicians  from  nations  which  purchase 
commercial  nuclear  exports  from  the 
United  States.  The  training  will  involve 
the  most  advanced  safegua'ds  techni- 
ques for  detecting  diversion  of  nuclear 
materials  and  ]>reventing  theft  and 
sa  Pot  age. 

The  Ccmmission  mti.^t  conduct  a  com- 
parative study  of  ph:.sical-."=ecurity  and 
materials-accounting  safeguards  legula- 
tions  and  guidelines  of  the  Uniitd  States 
and  of  the  International  Atonii'-  Energy 
Agency,  and  moke  ret  ommcndations  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  fir  the 
upgrading  of  these  .-alegiiards. 

Tlie  Commision  mu^t  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  feasibility  of 
internationalizing  all  strategically  sig- 
nificant aspects  01  tliC  commercial  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  nations  or 
sub:;ational  groui.rs  converting  peaceful 
Plutonium  or  uranium  for  use  in  atomic 
bombs  or  deadly  dispersal  devices. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  the  Export 
Reorganization  Act  an  extremely  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  becau.se  it  ap- 
plies a  uniform  .system  of  interagency 
coordination,  with  appropri.ite  checlcs 
and  balances,  to  the  process  of  licensing 
strategically  significant  commodities  for 
export  'oy  the  United  St.Ttes. 

Tlie  proposed  reorganization  of  Fed- 
eral controls  over  peaceful  nuclear  ex- 
ports IS  especially  crucial  becau.se  it  seeks 
to  reverse  the  present  dangerous  jiro- 
hfcration  of  commercial  reactors  and 
m'lterials  throughout  the  world  v.ithout 
adequate  safeguards  to  i)rcvent  the 
.'■pread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  nuclear  export  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  this  Nation  are  not  only  danger- 
ous: they  are  .scandalous.  For  years  ue 
have  been  exporting  our  commercial  nu- 
clear technology  both  in  the  form  of 
blueprints  and  actual  reactors  without 
insisting  on  sivfcguards  that  are  strict 
enough  to  prevent  tl-.eir  conversion  to 
weapons  purposes. 

For  years  wc  liave  been  the  sole  ex- 
porter of  the  enriched  uranium  needed 
to  fuel  the  free  world's  commercial  re- 
actors, but  we  never  u.sed  this  monopoly 
to  insLst  on  safeguards  that  would  pre- 
vent the  Plutonium  byproduct  of  these 
reactors  from  being  made  into  atomic 
bombs. 

We  have  ratified  the  Nuclear  Non-Pio- 
lifcration  Treaty,  but  we  continue  to  sell 
our  nuclear  exports  to  non-NPT  coun- 
tries like  India  which  rcfu.se  to  place  all 
of  their  nuclear  facilities  under  even  the 
limited  safeguards  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

I.AE.^  safeguards  are  designed  onli'  to 
detect  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  bv 
nations,  not  to  prevent  theft  and  sabo- 
tage by  terrorist  groups.  It  is  question- 
able whether  present  I.AEA  safeguards 
are  adequate  to  foil  a  nation  that  seeks 
to  secretly  stockpile  plutonlum. 

The  e.xcuse  that  our  Government  and 
our  nuclear  industrj'  give  for  continuing 
to  export  nuclear  reactors  under  pres- 
ently inadequate  .safeguards  is  that  If  we 
do  not  sell  our  reactors  to  nations  that 
want  to  buy  t:Km.  other  nuclear  export- 
ing nations  will  make  the  sale.s — and  un- 


der safeguards  conditions  that  are  lesa 
strict  than  our  own. 

The  teiTible  irony  of  all  this  is  that  the 
reactors  now  being  sold  by  such  exporters 
as  France  and  West  Germany  in  compe- 
tition v.ilh  our  own  reactors  are  based 
on  designs  that  American  manufacturers 
originally  sold  to  French  and  West  Ger- 
man manufacturers.  The  exports  of  this 
American  nucler.r  technolo.iiy  had  been 
ap|)ro\  cd  by  the  old  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mi.s.sion  without  requiring,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  sale,  that  foreign  manu- 
facturers impo.se  strict  safeguards  on 
their  own  reactor  cx!X)rts.  The  result  is 
that  v.e  now  find  ourselves  in  an  increas- 
ingly nuclcar-ix)wered  world  that  is  gov- 
erned by  old-fashioned  nationi.sm  and 
tia.ss  commercialism. 

Unless  .something  is  done — and  done 
quickly — to  reverse  this  trend,  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear blackmail  may  be  irreversible. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  our  Gov- 
ernment may.  at  last,  have  awakened  to 
the  problem.  Last  fall.  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinrer  told  tlie  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly: 

We  must  t;ike  In'o  .iccount  that  plutonlum 
is  »n  essential  Incredient  of  nuclear  e\-plo- 
.sives  and  that  In  the  Immediate  future  the 
amount  of  plutonium  generated  by  peaceful 
uuclesir  reactors  will  be  multiplied  many 
limes.  Heretofore,  tlie  United  States  and  a 
number  of  other  cx>untrle.s  have  widely  sup- 
plied uiKlear  fuels  and  other  nuclear  mate- 
rl.ils  In  urdcr  to  promote  the  u.se  of  nuclear 
energy  tor  peaceful  pnrpc.se<!.  This  policy 
cann.il  continue  if  It  leads  to  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  explosives.  S.iles  of  these  ma- 
terials can  no  longer  be  treated  by  anyone 
;is  a  p-;ielv  commercial  competitive  enter- 
pn.se. 

Moi-e  recently.  Fred  Ikle.  Director  of 
the  Ai-ms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  stated  the  problem  .succinctly: 
The  e\i)ort  of  jieaceful  nuclear  tech- 
nology, he  said,  "provides  not  only  the 
means,  but  also  the  cover,"  for  a  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  He  also  noted: 

Now  we  suspect  that  the  Intent  to  mukc 
Tinclear  weapon.s  exist.s  in  several  places  e\en 
though  tlie  capability  1%  not  yet  there. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  nuclear  debate  to  rise  above  simple 
name  calling.  Que  side  calling  the  other 
•  pronuclear "  or  "antinuclear"  proves 
nothing  and  solves  nothing.  It  only 
causes  confusion  and  anger  at  a  time 
uiieu  we  must  be  clearheaded  and  calm. 
The  time  has  come  to  stop  arguing 
whether  nuclear  exports  are  a  problem 
and  start  taking  meaningful  action  to 
prevent  the  problem  from  getting  out  of 
hand. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  took  the 
first  step  in  that  direction  by  managing 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act.  which 
abolished  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  replaced  it  with  two  new  agen- 
cies to  separate  regulation  from  promo- 
tion of  nuclear  powers  in  the  United 
States. 

This  year,  the  nuclear  provisions  of  the 
Export  Reoijanizatlon  Act  seek  to  ex- 
tend this  separatk>n  of  Federal  regula- 
tory and  promotional  activities  to  the 
export  of  nuelear  technology  abroad,  as 
well.  Tlie  transfers  contained  in  the  act 
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would  place  clear  authority  aiid  vitally 
needed  resources  in  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  establish  as  rigorous 
safeguards  for  nuclear  exports  as  we  re- 
quire for  the  nuclear  technology  we  I'se 
liere  at  home. 

Plutonium  stolen  abroad  poses  as  great 
a  danger  to  our  defense  and  security,  to 
our  health  and  safety,  rs  plutonium 
stolen  at  home.  The  same  holds  true  for 
every  nation  in  the  world.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  accept  the  argument  that  we  can- 
not condition  our  nuclear  sales  on  strict 
sareguard.s  because  other  nuclear  ex- 
porting nations  will  not  follov^■  our 
example. 

I  believe  tlint  if  the  United  Stctes  ex- 
erts world  leadership  on  this  momentous 
iosuc,  other  nr.tions  will  follow.  We  are 
still  the  world  leader  in  nuclear  tech- 
nology; we  are  still  the  major  supplier 
of  enriched  nuclear  fuel.  Other  nations 
cannot  ignore  us — yet.  But  time  is  run- 
ring  out.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  live 
ill  peril  in  a  world  of  nuclear  disorgani- 
zation, v,e  mtist  begin  to  act  v.isely  now. 

Next  month,  more  than  100  nations  will 
meet  in  Geneva,  5  years  after  the  Nu- 
clear Nonprolif eration  Treaty  took  effect. 
I  plan  to  hold  a  series  oi  hearings  begin- 
ning April  24  on  the  nuclear  provisions  of 
this  act  to  explore  the  relationship  be- 
tween nuclear  exports  and  weapons  pro- 
liferation, and  to  establish  a  public  rec- 
ord that  will  be  aseful  to  the  conference. 

1  have  asked  Senator  Glenn,  in  recogiii- 
tion  of  his  scientific  and  technical 
achievements,  to  serve  af.  ad  hoc  ch.air- 
nian  of  these  hearings. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee also  will  soon  Lssue  a  compendium  of 
reading  materials  on  the  Lssue  of  nuclear 
exports  and  proliferation  to  provide  as 
complete  a  record  as  possible  on  the  legal, 
technical  and  policy  aspects  of  tlie  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  the  world's  185  commer- 
cial reactors,  now  located  in  35  nations, 
have  produced  a  total  of  135,000  pounds 
of  Plutonium.  Most  of  this  plutonium  re- 
mains Inaccessible  in  highly  radioactive 
spent  reactor  fuel.  By  the  year  2000,  some 
100  or  more  nations  \nll  have  2,000  nu- 
clear power  reactors,  and  these  reactors 
will  be  generating  an  estimated  2  million 
pounds  of  Plutonium  a  year,  every  year. 
If  every  nation  by  then  is  permitted  to 
reprocess  its  own  plutonium  under  safe- 
guards that  are  no  stricter  than  they  are 
today,  then  there  is  little  hope  that  anj' 
nation — or  any  well-armed  terrorist 
group — can  be  prevented  from  getting 
plutouiiun  if  it  \\  ants  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  technology  can  be 
foimd  in  public  print  today  for  making 
a  crude  nuclear  device,  capable  of  killing 
100,000  people  in  a  densely  populated 
area,  using  only  about  20  pounds  of  plu- 
tonium. Safeguards  will  have  to  be  very 
strict  indeed  to  prevent  20  pounds  of 
plutoniimi  from  being  diverted  from  the 

2  million  poimds  that  the  world's  reactors 
will  generate  each  year. 

I  lu-ge  that  we  start  reorganizing  the 
executive  branch  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem now. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Export  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1975.  In  an  era  of  eco- 
nomic plight,  it  Is  impej-ative  that  we 


carefully  consider  our  export  capabili- 
ties and  opport-jnities.  The  proposed  bill 
■will  centralize  export  licensing  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  thereby  reducing 
time-consuming  bureaucratic  delays  and 
allowing  American  businessmen  to  speed- 
ily react  to  business  opportunities 
abroad. 

In  addition  to  enlianciug  our  trade  po- 
tential, the  bill  is  designed  to  improve 
the  future  peace  and  safety  of  all  citi- 
zens. The  c  ua!  nature  of  nuclear  power 
offers  mankind  new  capabilities  for  b;th 
assistance  and  destruction.  It  is  preti.^cly 
this  miiquc  dual  capacity  which  demands 
constant  vigilance.  There  is  not  one  dif- 
ference between  the  innards  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  and  a  "peaceful  explosive." 

The  apparent  diversion  of  plutonium 
by  India  from  a  Canadian  leactor  for  a 
"peaceful"  explosion  demonstrates  ex- 
actly tlie  dangei's  we  face.  Estimates  are 
that  by  the  year  2000,  there  may  be  2  mil- 
lion poimds  of  plutonium  produced  an- 
nually. We  must  do  everj-thing  in  our 
power  to  avert  the  use  of  this  material 
by  terrorists  and  to  protect  again.si  the 
prospect  of  a  world  of  nuclear  armed 
states  turning  to  violence  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences. With  that  objective,  the  bill 
would  restrict  the  export  of  nuclear 
power  facilities,  materials  or  informa- 
tion unless  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  determined  that  safeguards 
"substantially  comparable'  lo  our  own 
domestic  procedures  exist  in  the  recipient 
country.  Further,  the  Commi.ssion  would 
be  directed  to  examine  the  safeguards 
which  are  currently  in  force  domesti- 
cally and  internationally  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  means  to  up- 
grade those  found  to  be  deficient. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  to  mo  that  the 
bill  we  Introduce  will  not  remedy  all 
difiBculties  with  respect  to  exports  or 
avert  all  risks  arising  from  the  technol- 
ogies involved.  Yet  if  we  define  our  ob- 
jective in  terms  of  minimizing  those 
risks  and  difficulties,  I  believe  the  bill 
points  the  way  toward  achienng  that 
objective.  I  congratulate  Senatoi-s  Pfpcy 
and  RiBicoFF  on  their  work  to  this  end 
and  am  grateful  and  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  their  effort. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Krcer.i).  as 
follows : 

S.  1439 
.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senr.ir  and  How^p  of 
Represcntatiics  of  th^  United  Sfafes  o; 
America  in  Congress  assemblecf,  That  thl': 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  R?orrr.-<.ixa- 
tlon  Act  of  1975". 

STATESirvT  or  pvnrost 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tlie  Congre»s  hereby  faiUo  unil 
declares — 

(1)  that  It  is  in  the  iiitere&t  of  Ljie  econ- 
omy and  effectiveness  of  the  ExeruUve 
Branch,  and  In  the  Interest  at  the  CiTectlve- 
ness  of  Congressional  oversight,  to  reorga- 
nize and  centralize  certain  export  licensing 
functions  of  the  Governmeut  in  a  suiglt- 
agency  to  wluch  all  persons  and  commercial 
interests  seeking  to  engage  in  foreign  com- 
merce can  apply; 

(2)  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
now  has  the  responsibility  for  providing  such 
a  centralized  function  by  Issuing  most  ex- 
port licenses  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  that  the  Department  of  State,  th« 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Energj-  Re- 


■sean  ii  and  D^'velopinent  Administrr.iion  and 
the  Nuclear  Regnlatory  Commission  now  er- 
ercl.se  exi>';ri  licensing  and  approval  author- 
ities that  are  substantial'y  similar  to  iv.i- 
authorities  iiow  e'^erci.sed  l.-y  the  DepartnieiL 
of  Ci'miiitrre; 

i4i  ih.ii  the-x  Itcp!!.':  !i5  and  app.-'^'ii!  an- 
lhorUle.-i  .hould  be  ti.tn.sJerred  lo  ,  he  I0<- 
nar'moiii  o«'  Comtnerce,  with  appropr.ae  co- 
ordii:ation  with  other  uscnc;e.5  to  ens':r( 
that  V.'p  uaiioiiLil  ii^tere*^!  Is  protected  in  tl.e 
lioersli'g  ai.d  approval  of  exports; 

(5)  that  the  exporting  of  non-ir..;ilary 
vir.clpar  faciMtier-  Jiiaterial  a.'id  tct  hiinloKV 
ii.volves  special  pi-,:ble;n.s  r.-'lated  to  rr-:v.nv^  >. 
fie*'.nie  and  security  and  public  hPali'o.  s!.-'* 
.-afely  po'-e<l  by  i,he  inlornatlonal  proiiler.i- 
tio'i.  of  plM'.  oiiiv.m  ai^d  oiher  special  nuclear 
nial<'rial<.  .".:id  by  their  pfnential  or.'ersioi: 
by  ui.lion.T  aiid  .Mibnational  groups  int3  c:.- 
I'lij.-ive  wenpo.is  or  dispersal  device.': 

(6)  that  the  licen=:lng  cf  .such  export  ■- 
should  be  made  ooiitingeiit  tipcn  .-.  deirr- 
niin.itio-i  ihat  safeguards  against  theft,  di- 
version find  sabotage  in  recipiejit  natio:  ■. 
..!o  ai  lea-st  .subs'airlally  comparatjle  to  the 
sai"r^;!'.a.-ds  that  are  required  in  ordT  lo  (•:■- 
i^in  B  co:r.irt;'ci,..  liUtlear  Iiccnto  ^;;  •,!-'> 
X;!.iied  States: 

i7)  that  dftpmrat'ors  of  .safecui'rd  . 
.  ompara'Mli'y  should  be  made  by  the  N\.- 
cl"ar  llegir.aiory  Coir.mioSion,  the  ajer.c 
responsible  for  prelecting  common  defeiiFc 
i.:;d  .securiiy  ai:d  public  liealth  and  safe;;.- 
through  the  isiuance  of  commercial  na^lear 
!:•  enscb  In  uie  Uiii.ed  Slates,  and 

I'c)  that  comn;er'>iai  nuclear  exp  Ti-^  b'. 
U.c  Ui:iicd  Stttc:-  should  be  niade  in  tht 
voiiT.ext  or  meaniiife-fu;  iiiternational  c,!'- 
irols.  and  tliat  consideration  shouM  be 
;-iveii  to  Vi\<j  iiiteriiatioriilizaiion  of  nU  .sir.'i- 
icgicrt!!y  .-•_r.;ficaiu  aapccb  of  ilie  iion-mili- 
•-.iry  ;r.u  i.-ar  fuel  cycle. 

DEI  LNniON  j 

Si.( .  -i.  As  c.^ed  in  iMb  Act.  the  term — 

il)  ■alomlc  er.ergy  facility  or  maitri.O 
ior  use  for  noiimlliiary  purposes"  means  an 
producucn  or  utilization  facility,  any  spe- 
cial i;uclear  materiiil.  any  source  material  oj 
any  by-prcduci  material  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  ]u54,  to 
be  used  lor  non-military  purpases; 

(2 1  ■■Cunimii;sioii"  means  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Comnii.ssion; 

i3)  •De.oartmeni  ■  Uieaii.s  ihe  Depuiinien: 
•>/  Commerce: 

•4 1    "function"  includes  power  and  duty 

i.'ji  "noii-nillitary  atomic  energy  techtiol- 
oi-'v"  n-.ca;is  any  technolopy  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  relate  to  atomic  ener- 
gy facilities  or  materials  for  use  for  noii- 
military  purposes; 

(61  ■  .•;afeguardi,"  mcar^s  materials  pc- 
countabillty  end  physical  security;  and 

(7)  'Secretary'  mears  the  Secre'ury  of 
Commerce. 

T'-AN.srrnr;  ro  :nF.  srcnr.ARV  of  coM-Mir-ti 
.Stc.  4.  lU  I  1  1 )  There  aie  transferred  lo  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
shall  perform  sucli  fvmct,lons  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  under  section  414  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954  a^  relate  to  the 
approval  for  export  (Incluuiug  the  issu- 
ance of  export  licei'^es)  of  arm;;,  auiir.uiii- 
tion  u!.d  the  ImplemenUi  of  wax. 

i2J  No  export  license  for  arms,  amm.iui- 
tion  and  tl-.e  imple.ntcms  of  war  which  pri'T 
to  t)ie  effective  date  of  this  .\ct  would  have 
been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
flrm-=.  amnivir.ition  and  the  Implemcfs  of 
war  may  be  i.^sued  by  the  Secretary  nnle.- 
the  Secretaiy  of  Slate  has  given  written  aji- 
proval  for  the  Isstianre  of  such  a  license. 

(b)(n  There  are  transferred  to  the  Sic- 
ret.ary,  «nd  the  Secretary  shall  perform 
such  functions  of  th»  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  Trading  «-lth  the  E.nemy 
Act  as  relate  to  the  l.=<!tian'"e  of  evpori 
licenses. 
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ri)  No  export  license  v.hlch  pnor  to  the 
I'rfe^tive  date  of  this  Act  was  u-.-^iied  by  the 
.Secret'iry  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Tradincr 
A!'h  the  Enemy  Act  may  be  Issued  by  the 
Secrelary  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  t;iven  written  approval  for  the  is- 
suance ot  such  a  license 

(Oil)  There  are  trau^fened  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  Secretary  snail  perforin,  such 
t'.iuctious  of  the  Nuclear  Re^jiilaTury  Com- 
mission under  sections  5;!lat.  62.  8i!i().  103 
and  104  of  the  Atomic  Ener^v  Act  as  relate 
:o  the  issuance  of  export  licenses  tor  atomic 
energv  laciUtics  or  matenius  fur  usr-  for  non- 
ir.ili'!  ry  purpose,^. 


1 2)  No  export  liceitse  fur  atoiui.-  e'ei 


fa- 


liMics  or  materials  iwr  use  fu.-  iio!i-niilitar\ 
purpo.ea  mav  be  issued  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  unless  the  provisions  of  beo- 
•  i'i:i  7(  a)  of  this  Act  are  met 

'<iMl(  There  are  traiisferied  to  the  Se^ - 
rf.ir',,  and  the  Secretarv  shall  perform  such 
■  'uctiotis  of  the  Adnnnistrator  of  ihe  Enert;^' 
R'-search  and  Development  Administration 
a-,  lela'e  to  the  approval  for  export  of  non- 
;i.iliiary  atomic  eiiergv  fechnoluyv 

(2)  No  approval  for  e\port  may  be  given 
for  iion-military  atomic  energv  technology 
\ffer  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  unless  the 
provisions  of  section  7ia)  of  thi^  Act  are  ir.pt 

TR\NSFtR  TO  THi:  SF.C  RfrARY  OK  STATE 

Si,c.  5  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
*ary  of  State,  and  the  Secretarv  shall  per- 
form, all  functions  of  the  Administrittor  of 
•hf  Fnerttv  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration relating  to  the  development  of 
international  agreements  for  cooperation  on 
I'oinic  eneruy  lacilities  or  materials  for  use 
f'lr  non-military  purposes  uid  Tion-milusrv 
■I-  iiiiic  energv  technok..:v 

TIUNSFERS     TO    TUL     Nllfl.ftR     Rr.r  I  l..\ri  i«  Y 
COMMISSION 

•SFf  p.  (a)  There  are  tran.st.Tied  to  the 
C'-mmission.  and  the  Cf>mmlssion  shall  per- 
:^  rm.  such  functions  ot  the  Artmuilstrafor 
of  the  Ener^iy  Research  and  Development 
Adniinlstration    as    relate    to   .sateiiimrds    for 

itomio  eneriiv  facilities  or  materials  for  u.se 
:  -r  non-military  piirpo.ses  and  non-militarv 
atomic  energy  technoloijv  which  are  to  be 
exported. 

ibi   Thf-re  are  transferred  to  (he  Commis- 

lon.    and    the    Commission    shall    perlorm 
-•.!ch    functions   of    the   Secretary   of   Trans- 
portation under  sections  832  and  833  of  title 
18.    United   States   Code,    that    relate    to    the 
.insportation  of   radioactive  materials. 

SAFF.CU.\RDs    CO.MP  \P  AKII.IT  V 

Slc  7.  (a)  No  export  license  U>v  the  ex- 
i> 'rtation  of  atomic  eneruv  facilities  or  ma- 
.r-rials  for  Use  for  non-miiitary  purpo-.es  rnay 
be  i,<..ued  by  the  Secretary,  and  no  approval 
1  ..-  'he  export  of  non-military  atomic  energy 
j'-hnolac;y  may  be  given  by  the  Secretary. 
:^Ic^s  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
•cctpient  country  to  which  any  such  tech- 
.i"l(>EV.  facllifv  or  material  is  to  be  exported 
:uis  .safeguards  substantially  at  lewst  com- 
parable to  .safeguards  required  bv  the  Corn- 
:nisjion  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  e^Mb^i.^h  crl- 
•eria  for  use  in  the  development  ot  in*erna- 
'irvunl  agreements  for  cooperation  with  for- 
•  iL'a  countries  relating  to  >afci:uarcl.-  with 
:.-pect  to  atomic  enerity  facilities  or  ma- 
erials  for  use  for  non-mllltary  purposes  and 
:.  in-inilltary  atomic  energy  technolotty. 

■  c)(l)  The  Commission  sua:!  estabh.sh 
:iid  oper.iie  a  training  program  to  be  made 
callable  to  persons  Jrom  couiurics  which 
pircha-se  licensed  atomic  energy  taciUties  or 
n.iterials  for  u.se  for  non-mlUt.ir\'  purposes 
:i'-m  any  person  In  the  United  Sta'es.  Any 
'c.h  program  shall  include  the  most  ad- 
■. aii'-ed  techniques  and  technology  for  nia- 
leriaU  accounting  and  physical  security,  con- 
sistent with  national  security  invrests  of  the 
U:  ;ed  States. 


i2)  There  are  authorixed  t.j  be  appro- 
priatt'd  such  sums  as  may  be  luce.ssary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

SttCXEAR    l'KOHFE8.\TION    ASSrsSMF.sr 
Sr.\TEMENT 

Stc.  8.  (a)  llie  Commission  shall,  with 
rtj.ipe-l  to  each  determln.itioit  pursuant  to 
section  7ia)  Involving  strategically  si'^nifl- 
cant  atomic  enerp;y  facilities  or  m.-ttcrlals 
for  use  for  iion-niilitary  purposes  and  non- 
luilitary  atomic  energy  technologv.  prepare 
and  furnish  a  nuclear  proliferation  a.ssess- 
ment  statehient  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis,- 
arm.-^iiaenl  Agency. 

(hi  In  any  ci.^e  of  a  deif rniinati:^>n  under 
section  7iai  to  which  i^ubsection  (a)  ap- 
plies. The  Commis-sion  shall  notify  the  Arms 
Coiitpii  rtud  Disarmament  Agency  of  the  pro- 
{KJsed  approval  or  license  and.  otTer  thai 
Agei'cy  an  opportunity  to  commettt  on  such 
nppri  v.ii  or  license. 

SAFFGUARDS    STUDV 

S>c  9.  (•.H(1|  The  Commt.ssioii  sliall  con- 
duct a  thorough  study  of  the  sufcgniud> 
guiUt'lines  and  regulations  for  atomic  enerj;', 
facilities  or  materials  for  u^e  fur  non-mlhtarv 
purposes  established  by  the  Uiuted  State--,  and 
by  tin;  International  Atomli  Energy  Ageniy, 
with  special  consideration  ot  the  dilfereuies 
in  sucli  s.ifeguards. 

(2)  .Not  later  »hiin  9  months  from  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  ihis  Act.  the  Commis- 
i.ioii  .«b;iil  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent ui.d  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  study 
retjuired  by  this  sub.section.  togetiier  wiMi 
such  recomtnendations.  including  recom- 
mendations lor  the  upgrading  of  .such  safe- 
guards, as  the  Commission  deems  advisable. 

<b)(T)  The  ComiiiLssion  ,:hall  conduct  u 
thorough  study  of  the  feasibilit,\  of  Internn- 
tionali/ation  of  all  strategically  slgnificBUt 
aspects  of  the  non-military  atomic  energ  • 
fuel  cycle. 

12)  Not  later  than  9  months  from  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  CommLssion 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congrc  <  a  report  on  the  study  re- 
quired by  this  sub.section,  together  witii 
such  recommendntions  as  the  Conunission 
deems  advisable 

(c)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are 
hereby  authorivLfd  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

TRANSFf:R    ot     PKP.SONMI,    AND    l-RortnTY 

Sfc.  10.  (a)  All  personnel,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or 
used  pnmarilv  in  connection  with  any  func- 
tion traii^terred  under  the  provisions  ot  this 
Act.  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary,  to  the 
Setret.iry  of  State,  or  to  the  Commit— ion,  a.s 
the  case  rr.ay  be. 

(b)(li  Except  as  provided  in  paragr:iph 
(2)  of  this  sub.section,  porsonnel  engaged  m 
functions  tran.sferred  under  thi.s  Act  shall  be 
transferred  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  transfer  of 
functions. 

(2)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  t.i 
subsection  (a)  shall  he  without  reduction  in 
cliisslfication  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

SAV^NCS     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contract:,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

( 1)  which  have  been  tssusd.  made,  gr.-iiited. 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  In  the  exer- 
cise Of  functions  which  are  transferred  und;  r 
this  Act,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  office,  or  part 
thereof,  any  functions  of  Ahlch  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect,  shall  continue  In  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms  until  n.odlfled,  termi- 


nated, superseded,  set  aside,  oi  repealed  by 
the  Secretary,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
by  the  Commi^-ion,  as  tho  case  may  be,  or 
by  any  court  of  competent  jari.sdlction.  or  bv 
operation  of  'aw. 

I  hi  The  firovisions  of  (his  Act  shall  not 
affect  :iiiy  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  lakes  effect  belore  any  ageifv 
or  otlice.  or  part  tliereof,  l  unctions  of  which 
are  tiansleired  by  this  Act;  but  such  pro- 
ce''dia,cs.  to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
function.s  so  tran.-,f erred,  shall  be  contimiccl 
before  the  Department,  the  Department  ol 
Staio.  the  Energy  Research  and  Developme.it 
Adiiii'ilstration.  or  the  Commission,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Surh  proceedings  to  the  e\- 
teii  they  do  not  relate  to  functions  so 
transferred,  shall  he  continued  before  the 
agency  or  otlice.  or  part  thereof,  before  which 
the>  V  ere  pending  a;  tlie  time  of  such  'rana- 
fer.  In  either  case  orders  shall  be  Issued  In 
such  proceeding-,  appeals  shall  be  taken 
thereirom.  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant I,)  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted;  and  orders  issuea  in  any  such 
I>iortedin;..;s  shall  continue  in  effect  unMl 
modified,  lerminated,  supeiseded,  or  repealed 
by  the  Secretary,  by  the  Secre'ary  of  Stat?. 
or  bv  the  Commission,  as  the  case  miy  be. 
or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  t)- 
by  operation  of  law. 

icMll  Except  as  provided  in  paracranii 
(2)—  - 

(A)  the  provisions  of  ,his  Act  shall  not 
attert  suius  commenced  pri.ir  to  the  date  this 
sen  ion  takes  effect,  and 

(U)  lu  all  such  suits  prooeeciings  .shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rend- 
ered, in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If 
Ihis  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 
No  siili  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  offi- 
cial capacliy  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or 
oilice.  or  part  ther.of.  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act.  shall  abate  bv 
rea.son  ol  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause 
of  action  by  or  againsi  any  agency  or  office, 
or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
fernd  by  this  Act.  or  by  or  against  any  offi- 
cer tiieieof  in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Cau.sos  of  actions,  suits,  or  other  proceedings 
may  be  a.sserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  such  official  of  the  Department,  the 
Department  of  State,  or  the  Commission,  a-i 
may  he  appropriate  and.  In  any  litigation 
pending  wlieii  this  .section  takes  effect,  the 
court  may  at  any  time,  on  its  own  motion  or 
th.it  of  anv  party,  enter  an  order  which  will 
give  effect  to  the  proMsions  of  this  sub.sec- 
tion. 

i2i  If  before  the  dale  on  which  this  Act 
takes  eitect,  any  agency  or  office,  or  officer 
thereof  m  his  official  capacity,  is  n  party  to 
a  .suit,  ^nd  under  this  Act — 

I  At  such  agency  or  office,  or  anv  pari  there- 
of. IS  transferred  lo  tlie  Secretai-y.  the  Secre- 
tarv of  State,  or  the  Commission,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or 

(P. I  any  function  of  such  agency,  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  is  transferred  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  tlie 
Commi.ssioii.  as  the  ca.se  may  be. 
then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  bv  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Stat.e.  or  the 
Commi.^sion.  as  the  case  may  be  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  suit  not  involving  functions 
transferred  lo  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  the  Coir,misslon,  as  the  case  mn.v 
be  in  which  case  the  suit  shall  be  continued 
l>y  the  agency,  office,  or  part  thereof,  or  otM- 
cer  which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  i , 

(d)  With  re.spect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  dale  of  this  Act,  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  anv  agency,  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred  .shall 
be   deemed    to   mean    the    Department,    the 
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Deptirtment  of  State,  or  the  Coniinlssion, 
or  officer  In  which  6ucli  function  Is  vested 
pursuaxit  to  thi.s  Act. 

le)  Orders  and  actic;is  of  the  becrelaiy, 
Lhe  Scci-eiary  of  Slate,  or  the  CormKiSoion, 
as  Ih'?  case  n.ay  be,  In  the  exercise  of  func- 
Uons  liatLsfciTcd  under  this  Act  shall  bu 
subject  10  ji-.dlclal  review  In  the  same  ex- 
tent end  in  the  s.\nie  mar.ncr  us  if  r-MCh 
nrt^ers  mid  ai-flons  had  been  by  'he  a.;ency 
or  offi':*,  or  pavt  thereof,  exercising  stirh 
futictloii.-.  iirmediately  preceding  their 
transfer.  Any  stauiiory  requiremeiiis  relat- 
ing to  notice.  heiU-Uigs,  aitiou  upon  tlis 
record,  or  adniinlstrativo  re'.;.-'x  that  apply 
lo  I'.ny  function  tr.insferrcd  by  this  Act  4iaU 
ajiply  to  the  e:;erci.-s  of  such  fiirction  hv 
tiie  jTccretarv.  th.e  Secretpry  of  .Si.v'.f'  or  the 
ConniiLcsion.  ns  the  Cdse  may  be*. 

(II  In  tlie  exercise  of  the  f-'tict.o-n  tran--- 
fcrrcd  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  thn 
Secretary  of  .Slate,  or  the  Conmiisslon,  as 
the  case  may  be.  .siiall  have  the  same  aii- 
tlioriiy  as  that  vested  lii  the  aochcy  or  otncc. 
or  part  thrrcf.  exer^lsiiii;  siu-h  functions 
trr.tnedtatcly  prrccdlns  their  transfer,  a;id 
his  action.'-,  in  extfrc:;-!:-;?  such  fnnctioi's  shall 
ha'e  the  sam;-  teres  and  efT^-t  as  wthf^n  cxer- 
clKcd  by  5ivich  at^cncy  or  oilice,  or  part  ; li-jrer-;. 
nfKcn.E  DAT:-: 

Sri  ,  12.  Tills  Act,  other  th:Mi  'Ms  section, 
:hall  t.ike  cfiech  ninety  days  afcr  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  on  such  prior 
date  after  enactntent  of  this  Act  as  the  I'^esl- 
dcr.t  shall  prcscrltyp  r.nd  publish,  in  the  Fed- 
or;.l  Re  'Ister. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
Bn.LS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

&.    631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mos.s,  the  Sen- 
ator Ironi  Wyoming  <Mr.  McQee)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  and 
tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
681)  to  allow  the  use  of  certain  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  expendi- 
ture from  the  highway  trust  fund  and 
apportioned  to  the  States  pursuant  to 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  without 
matching  State  or  local  fund.s. 

S.    GIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
<Mr.  Pell>,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Steven.son)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  997) 
to  terminate  certain  authorities  with 
respect  to  national  emergencies  still  In 
effect,  and  to  provide  for  orderly 
Implementation  and  termination  of 
future  national  emergencies. 

S.    998 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
weie  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(S.  998)  to  amend  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  and 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service 
with  respect  to  records  management  by 
Federal  agencies,  and  for  otlier  purposes. 

SENATE     JOIXT     KEaOLtmON     SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota    'Mr.    Hum- 


phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  30)  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  September  8 
of  each  year  as  "National  Cancer  Dpv." 

REN.\TE    CONCT-T.nrNT    REEOLmON     T, 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  SjnaiAjr 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  5  )  to  urge  tlie  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  Coiuicil  on  the  Mi.'^sint; 
in  Action. 


.SENATE  RESOLUTION  I'jo  -SUE?!TS- 
SION  OP  A  RESOLUTION  ALmiOR- 
IZING  PRINTING  OF  REPORT  EN- 
TITLED 'REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 
ON  COI-TTROL  OF  SULFUR  OXIDES' 

iKeferred  to  the  Ccm:r.il.i.C'  on  Rule::. 
luid  Administration.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  sul;:i:vt,c a  tut  IuUj;.- 
iiig  lesolutioii : 

S.  Tifs.  loO 

Rcr.oUcd.  That  the  raport  from  ih"  Ad..iin- 
Istrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  State., 
(in  rompUance  with  section  119 (k)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-319,  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  .4ct  of  1971),  entitled. 
"Report  to  Congress  on  Control  of  Sulfur 
O.xides,"  be  printed,  v.lth  illustrations,  as  a 
Senate  Doctiment. 

Skc.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  one  thon- 
s.;!:d  (1,000)  additional  copies  of  such  report 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  luhlic 
Worlts. 


SFNATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
32— ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED  RELATING 
TO  A  DETERMINATION  OF  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

'Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Coiriniiltcc  on 
the  Budget,  reported  the  folio v  \^z  con- 
current resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  32 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Iluu-'e  of 
Representatives  coTicurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines,  pursuant  lo  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  that  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  July  1,  1975 — 

(1)  the  appropriate  le^el  of  tol^al  bidget 
outlays  is  $365  bUlion; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $388.6  billion; 

(3)  the  amount  of  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  $67.2  billion  under  existing  law,  and 
$69,6  billion  if  tlie  revenue  measures  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (4)  are  extended  and  en- 
acted; 

(4)  tlie  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues under  existing  law  is  $297.8  billion  and, 
if  certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975  are  extended  to  1976  and 
additional  taxes  on  energy  are  enacted,  the 
level  of  Federal  revenues  will  be  $295.4  bil- 
lion;  and 

(5)  the  «pproprlate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $617.6  billion  under  existing  law  and 
$620  bUlion  If  the  revenue  measures  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (4)  are  extended  and 
enacted. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress,  in  sctiiitg  fcrth  tht> 
amounts  contained  in  the  first  section  of  this 
rescdutlon,  estimates  that  Federal  receipts 
from  the  leasing  of  the  Outer  Contlnentf.l 
Shelf  for  oil  esptoration  purposes  will  be  $4 
bUlion,  rather  UiMXi  the  $iB  bUlion  estimated 
in  the  Budget  submitted  by  the  President. 
If  the  $3  blllio'i  estimated  is  realized,  the 


('aTi  ;•.  .=iet  f-'r*?'  !r.  paragrajjh  (3)  of  the  ftrst 
section  1;  S33.2  billion  under  e.\l£tlng  lav. 
and  $05.6  billion  if  the  revenue  measures 
.elirred  to  in  paragraph  (Ij  of  .=  uch  section 

.lie   eiv'ci.Jed  u...d   ena-icd. 

Mr.  BELLTvION.  Mr  President  1  woui'.l 
be  rcini.s.s  if  I  did  not  c-ill  the  ai.tent:oi\ 
ol  the  Scnr.te  tt)  the  hi::tcri.';  1  .sianiii- 
cance  of  this  event.  Tire  concurrent  re:  c- 
lu'.icn  ol  the  Scu^ite  Comnattee  on  the 
Budget  rcjii-c^ciiLs  th^:  rrd  and  long  over- 
due otep  towai-d  the  devcl.im'iPnt  ol  .t, 
coirtrestjoiinl  poii.'y  oi  total  bud^rct  for- 
mii'aticn  and  rtviev\-.  Further,  t:-;'.  rs.'.i..- 
IriT'cn  iTure.'-ents  the  .Senate"o  ini'.ial  ef- 
'^ovi  to-/.;.:d  the  tivaluc'tion  of  I're  niacro- 
economic  c*Tccts  cf  the  budget  and  t\,c 
cecLirulion  of  budgr  t  i.rioeiUe.-. 

Ccr.grc^s--  h.-:,  frequently  been  criticiztc'. 
for  its  i)::cemoal  aijproach  to  dealing; 
v>ilh  the  budget  and  its  econon::c  ir.ipl-i- 
cDiioas.  The  creation  cf  tlic  Ccriiniitie--' 
en  the  Bad'r^tt  was  tho  necersary  re.>:'C"-"-i  2 
to  this  valid  critlcisrr..  Witli  this  fir.  t 
r-...-cl>ilicn  v.-e  liave  CMtlutited  the  variou  ■ 
runc^icnr.l  categories  i:i  terms  cf  ncid 
ai;d  in  tcriiis  cf  their  rL.;pecti\"C  etTccis 
on  overiiil  fi'-cal  rohcy.  We  have  made  i,n 
e3'o;t  to  avoid  dealir.g  with  the  ni?ril.s 
or  lack  of  merit  of  particular  prOtraiii~. 
Ratl.er,  we  concentrated  our  energic.:. 
on  our  diificult  task  of  establishing  prior- 
iliv.'."  rniong  these  v.iricus  categories 
£ivcn  the  p;(..sent  economic  cvjiidiiicn  ci 
our  Natitjn. 

This  cslabliihment  of  pziorilics  v.-a^ 
dctie  Viiiliin  the  frameworl:  of  our  broad- 
er a.osignmcnt  of  scttint:  an  overall 
spending  limit  for  fiscal  1976  and  rec- 
cnunending  an  amount  of  budget  deficit 
v.liich  we  believe  is  desisned  to  minimiz*- 
the  risk  of  reigniting  infiaticn  viiile 
uia;ami2ing  our  efforts  to  pull  the  econ- 
omy out  cf  the  current  rece.-^sion. 

This  L,  of  course,  liot  to  say  that  ilicrc 
is  total  agreement  among'  the  committer 
members  on  all  points.  Tiie  variou.s  rec- 
ommendations represent  compromi:iCi. 
Some  members  are  concerned  that  we 
did  not  recommend  sufficient  spendinL 
to  ctu-e  our  econo.mic  ills.  Others,  myself 
included,  are  concerned  with  the  infla- 
tionary potential  of  a  historically  large 
budget  deficit.  Nevertheless,  I  can  state 
that  at  least  the  process  of  meaningful 
budget  review  and  control  has  been 
initiated  and  tliat  this  marks  a  great  step 
forv»ard  and  towaad  wiser  management 
of  our  fiscal  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  appropriate  lime 
I  will  have  much  to  say  about  tlie  excel- 
lent work  done  by  tire  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  our  chairman  iMr. 
MusKiE) .  I'or  tire  moment  let  me  onlj- 
congratulate  Llm  for  the  wise  and  fair 
manner  he  has  carried  on  his  important 
task  which  makes  pos.sible  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  tills  concuiTent  resolution  today. 


AMEND^TENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


PETROLEUM   PRICE   INCREASE 
LIMITATION  ACT— S.   621 

AiIENDMFN"S  KOS.  346  AND  317 

t  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  two 
amenriiiKnts  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
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hiin  to  the  bUl  'S.  621'  to  iJiohibit  for  a 
period  of  90  days  the  hfting  of  all  price 
controls  on  domestic  oil,  and  to  there- 
aiter  require  the  submission  to  and  the 
r;-iht  of  re\iew  and  disaproval  of  the 
Congress  of  such  action  v. ithin  r-io  da'. s. 


MEDICAL  DEVICE  ACT— 3.   310 

AMKNDMt.NT   NO.    Ttrt 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  I'.e  on 
t;ie  table.* 

Mr.  NELSON  'for  himself  ;ind  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Harti  .submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  bill  iS.  510  >  to  piotect  the 
public  health  by  amending  tlie  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  medical 
devices. 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President,  an 
amendment  that  I  am  ofTering  to  S.  510. 
the  Medical  Device  Safety  A;t.  would 
Inquire  tliat  all  implanted  medical  de- 
vices be  subject  to  scientific  review  prior 
to  their  being  approved  for  marketing, 
unless  the  Secretary  detei  mines  thai 
the  use  of  such  an  implanted  device  doc;^ 
not  po.se  a  health  hazard. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Sen.ite  last 
year  contains  language  tiiat  I  offered, 
which  requires  that  all  drvices  tlial  are 
life  su-staining  or  life  supporting  be  sub- 
ject to  premarket  .scientific  review.  This 
IS  found  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  in  sec- 
tion 511  (cmImBi — lines  I'l  rhrough 
25.  'preliminary  cla.-sification  of  de- 
vices." 

In  addition,  lan.uaiie  in  the  bill  al- 
lows the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  declare 
that  a  device — or  type  or  class  of  device — 
shall  be  subject  to  scientific  review  with 
respect  to  any  particular  use  or  intended 
use  thereof  if  he  deternune.-  that  scien- 
tific review  for  anv  device  is  ipiiropriate 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety, 
and  he  finds  that  other  mear.s  may  not 
be  appropriate  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
such  risk  of  illness  or  injurv.  Tliis  lan- 
guage is  on  page  30  of  the  bill--lines  2 
through  9.  in  section  514  fa  •  ■  1  > .  'When 
scientific  review  is  required." 

In  the  past  year,  considerable  scrutiny 
has  been  given  to  the  safetv  of  infrauter- 
ine  contraceptive  devices — lUDs.  because 
of  reports  of  deaths  and  serious  injury 
occurring  from  their  use. 

The  Hou.se  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  chaired  by  Rep- 
resentative L.  H.  FouNT.^iN.  .Tiid  the  Sen- 
ate Health  Subcommittee,  chaired  by 
Senator  Kennedy,  have  held  hearings  on 
the  problems  reported  with  lUDs  and  one 
in  particular,  the  Dalkon  Shield.  Indus- 
try and  FDA  records  show  that  five 
women  may  have  died  from  complica- 
tions arising  out  of  the  Dalkon  Shield's 
insertion  when  a  pregnancy  occurred, 
ind  32  to  40  cases  of  septicemia  i  blood 
DOisoningi  may  have  been  c;'i'sed  by  the 
Dalkon  Shield. 

Testimony  before  liie.^e  luniir.utees 
clearly  demonstrates  that  such  im- 
planted devices  sliould  have  been  more 
•iioroughly  tested  under  careful  .scien- 
ific  .scrutiny  before  they  were  implanted 
in  some  2  million  American  women — 
t.ot  afterwards,  and  after  women  had 
oied  or  suffered  severe  health  hazards. 

The  lUD  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 


need  not  only  for  thLs  legislation,  lo  ex- 
pand tiie  Government's  regulatory  au- 
thority over  medical  devices,  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  need  for  careful  pre- 
market testinf;  of  certain  devices. 

The  bill  befoie  you  does  not  require 
implantable  devices  to  under  ;o  premar- 
ket .scientific  review.  The  bill  does  allow 
the  Secretary  discretion  to  require  such 
testing  for  "tiiose  devices  for  which  in- 
sutficient  information  exists  to  assure 
effectiveness,  or  a&sure  that  exposure  to 
such  devices  will  not  cause  unreason- 
able risk  of  illness  or  iniuiv.  and  for 
wiiicli  standards  or  other  mfans  may  not 
be  appropriate  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
suc'a  ri.sk  of  iilncss  or  injury,  and  which 
therefore  should  be  subject  to  premarket 
scientific  review  puisuiint  tosecuon  514." 
This  language  is  contained  in  the  first 
section.  511,  ■■preliminary  classification 
of  devices."  paue  4,  line  13  through  21. 

I  believe  llus  dis<"retionury  authority 
is  net  adequate  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  from  the  very  kind 
of  problems  that  hi've  arisen  because 
imt^lanted  ItlD's  were  not  adequately 
scientificall'-  studied.  Problems  are 
known  about  other  implantable  devices. 
V  hich  Mre  not  neces.-arily  lite  siistainin'j; 
or  life  supporting. 

Dr.  FJiciiard  P.  Dickey,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
Louisiana  State  University  School  of 
Medicine,  a  member  of  an  ad  iioc  com- 
mittee of  scientific  experts  called  on  by 
the  FD.A  to  examine  the  Dalkon  Shield 
problem,  testified  January  28.  1975  be- 
fore tiie  Senate  Health  Subcommittee 
that  scientific  review  would  be  appro- 
priate to  the  Dalkon  Shield.  He  stated 
that  other  members  of  the  committee 
ma.\  also  consider  it  appropriate.  He  said, 
in  relerc-nce  to  data  about  the  compara- 
tive ru.k  of  tiie  Dalkon  Shield: 

The^e  art'  .ill  .eutatlve  because  we  do  not 
have  the  hard  dura  of  sclentitio  review  that 
IS  required  in  tie  case  of  new  drugs  It  i.s  tlie 
lack  of  .-tlontltir.  review  that  is  at  the  very 
hasis  fi£  our  problem  wl'h  devif-es.  and  this 
devil  *■  .n  parti'ul  ir. 

Dr.  Ciiarlcs  McDowell.  Lynn,  Mass.. 
another  witness  at  the  Senate  hearing 
and  another  member  of  the  same  ad  hoc 
committee,  wrote  FDA  Commissioner  Dr. 
Alexander  Schmidt  on  January  20,  1975. 
quoting  from  the  recommendatimis  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  which  noted  that. 

Exi.-ti!ig  data  are  insutlicient  to  permit  a 
thoroiigii  sclentltic  review  of  the  safety  and 
adequacy  of  lUD  contraceptive  devices. 

Mr.  Jo.-eph  Mamana  testified  befoie 
ilie  Senate  subcommittee  that: 

None  of  tlie  (lUD's)  have  gone  throut;!\  a 
pre-c!?arn!g  procedure 

If  they  had.  he  added,  tlie  hearing 
mi-;ht  not  have  been  necessary. 

The  report  on  this  bill  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee intend-  that  lUD's  be  subject  to 
premarket  clearance.  However,  this 
amendment  makes  it  mandatory  that  all 
implantable  devices  undergo  scientific  re- 
view, unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  use  of  such  an  implanted  device 
dose  not  pose  a  health  hazard. 

Examples  of  implanted  de\ices  that 
have  posed  problems  because  they  were 
not  adequately  scientifically  reviewed 
prior  to  marketing; 


IL'Ds — Hearings  conducted  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  by  Representative  L.  H. 
Fountain  before  the  House  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  showed 
that  lUD's  have  caused  numerous  prob- 
lem.';— in  some  instances,  health  haz- 
ards— which  would  have  shown  up  with 
more  tlioiou^^h  premarket  testing.  Phy- 
sician witnesses  questioned  by  Repre- 
sentative Fountain  stated  that  lUD's 
should  be  premarket  tested. 

Supercoil  abortion  device. — Cau.sed 
numerous  complications  and  permanent 
dama:;e  when  used  to  induce  abortions. 
Was  never  properly  tested,  according  to 
experts  in  the  abortion  field,  and  there 
are  no  published  reports  documenting  its 
safety  in  the  medical  literature. 

Defective  inhalation  equipment. — 
Problems  witii  three  types  of  devices,  in- 
cluding one  child's  death,  are  reported 
bv  a  Los  Angeles  hospital  which  request- 
ed, but  did  not  receive  from  at  least  one 
coniJany.  evidence  of  previous  animal 
and  human  studies. 

N\)-\-Radioopatiue  latr.ivenrus  Catheter  — 
.\  lf)71  article  m  the  American  Journal  of 
R,)eri' penology  documents  100  cases  in  which 
.i  pl.istic  caiiicUT  broke  off  and  caused  seri- 
ous harm  or  death  to  a  patient,  illustrating 
nuuiequate  premarket  testing.  They  are  still 
a\Lii;ab;e  ■"for  selected  customers,  including 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center. ■'  accord- 
i:it;  t.>  the  ma.'.iUacturer. 

Heart  Valves. — Changes  In  materif;ls  or 
c  'mponents  that  were  inadequately  tested 
resulted  in  serious  failures  of  parts  of  cer- 
tain heart  valves,  including  one  model  that 
h:'d  a  failed  strut.  Four  deaths  have  been 
aiTibuted  to  this  failure.  More  thorough 
premarket  re..tnig  would  have  shown  up 
su 'h  problems. 

Onhopedic  implants — There  are  some  30- 
40  cases  la  literature  describing  failures  oi 
such  de\ Ices,  incUuling  problems  with  metal 
f.illLiut?  that  resulted  in  breaks,  which  pre- 
m.irker  i.estins  would  have  demonstrated— 
p.irti-iilarly  hip  prosthetics,  and  possible 
leaching  of  toxic  substances  such  as  poly- 
vinyl chloride  from  plastic-covered  bone  pins 
i:;ro  the  bloodstream. 

Kvolution  of  Ventriclo-jugular  shunt.— 
Tl-.is  device  drains  hydrocephalic  fluid  from 
the  brain  to  the  ch-culatory  system.  Jam- 
ming and  intpctton  have  been  major  prob- 
lems, which  would  liave  shown  up  with  more 
a'iequate  testing  experimentally. 

Dental  fillings.— They  are  made  of  highly 
toxic  substances,  such  as  mercury,  and 
beryllium,  and  are  constantly  changing  thus 
warrant  premarket  review. 

Vitallium  Discs. — VitalUum  Is  a  material 
used  In  many  orthopedic  prostheses,  previ- 
ously thought  to  be  inert  but  never  tested 
thoroughly.  In  a  report  to  the  N.Y.  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Conterence  on  Occupational 
Carcinogenesis.  March  24,  1975.  an  Italian 
scientl.st  reported  that  vitallium  discs  im- 
planted In  .subcutaneous  tissues  of  rats  in- 
duced cancer,  and  that  vitallium  is  not  an 
inert  substance. 

Pacemaker —Although,  under  the  Senate- 
pa.ssed  medical  device  bill  of  last  year,  heart 
pacemakers  would  be  required  to  undergo 
scientific  review  because  they  are  -life- 
sustaining'  or  ■life-supporting",  they  are 
an  example  of  the  lack  of  such  scientific 
premarket  review.  The  FDA  has  concluded 
that  problems  with  many  pacemakers,  now 
shouing  up.  are  due  to  improper  design, 
material  or  part  selection,  or  processing^^; 
proper  premarket  testing  would  have  brought 
out  many  of  these  problems. 

Silicone  Breast  and  other  implants. — Prob- 
lems identilled  with  these  Implants  Include 
severe  cheiiiuil  reactions.  Infections,  and 
gaiigrcfie. 


Apy'd  lo,  1975 
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Example  of  what  scientific  review  might 
be  required:  For  bone  pins,  about  which 
much  Is  known,  but  for  which  problems  also 
are  known,  tests  might  be  developed  and  re- 
quired that  address  only  the  problems,  with 
a  re-review  reqviired  in  future  years.  Sub- 
stances might  be  required  to  be  placed  in 
a  solution  for  a  short  period  of  time,  to 
determine  whether  they  leach. 

TEST    PROTOCOLS    COULD    BE    CHANC.FD    TO 
ACCOMMOD.\TE    NEW    DATA 

At  issue  in  this  legislation  is  the  dif- 
ference between  scientific  review  and 
standards: 

Meeting  standards  means  that  differ- 
ently constructed  devices — like  automo- 
biles— are  required  to  perform  the  same 
way. 

Scientific  review  means  that  types  of 
devices  must  be  clinically  tested  accord- 
ing to  protocols  recommended  by  scien- 
tific experts,  to  determine  whether  the 
devices  are  safe  and  effective  in  their 
performance. 

Scientific  review  protocols  would  not 
be  prescribed  in  law.  They  would  be  de- 
termined by  scientific  experts  in  the  reg- 
ulatoiy  agency  or  advising  the  agency. 

Such  protocols  can  be  changed  more 
quickly  and  readily  than  can  standards. 

Standards  take  a  long  time  to  be  es- 
tablished, based  on  lengthy  di.scussions 
and  public  comment. 

Scientific  review  protocols  may  be 
short-term  or  long-term,  depending  on 
what  problems  need  to  be  studied.  They 
can  be  established  quickly.  They  can  be 
adapted  to  studies  needed.  Nothing  in 
the  amendment  tells  the  agency  what 
the  protocols  or  scientific  tests  should  be. 
That  is  up  to  scientific  experts  and  the 
regulatory  agency.  Test  requirements 
obviously  would  vary  in  degree  depend- 
ent on  type  and  use  of  the  device. 

There  is  an  important  difference  be- 
tween device  scientific  review  and  drug 
premarket  clearance  as  required  by  law: 
Much  already  is  known  about  devices. 
Test  protocols  could  be  adapted  to  what 
is  not  known  or  what  is  determined  to  be 
inadequate  scientific  evidence  on  which 
to  adjudge  a  device's  safety  and  efficacy. 
Lengthy  clinical  trials  for  scientific  re- 
view are  not  needed  for  many  devices. 
Much  scientific  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  short-term  testing,  such  as 
leaching  tests  for  bone  pins. 

Every  device  or  implantable  item  would 
not  have  to  be  individually  tested :  Each 
type  would  have  to  be  certified  as  meet- 
ing scientific  review  test  protocols. 

SUPPORT    FOR    SCIENTIFIC    REVIEW 

An  independent  testing  laboratory  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Emergency  Care  Re- 
search Institute,  recommends  that  sci- 
entific review  be  mandatoi-y  for  devices 
that  are  implanted  or  contact  mucous 
membranes  for  prolonged  periods  of 
time:  and  those  that  emit  energy  that 
contacts  the  human  body. 

Dr.  Joseph  Davis,  Director,  Scientific 
Review  of  the  HEW  Office  of  Medical 
Devices,  submitted  testimony  on  his  per- 
sonal behalf  to  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Subcommittees  on  Health  last  ses- 
sion, stating  that,  in  his  more  than  25 
years  experience  with  standard-setting, 
the  process  is  lengthy  and  cumbersome. 
He  fiu-ther  stated: 

The  concept  of  evaluating  prodticts  on 
the    basis   of   a    "scientific   revlew^^    by    the 


Agency  would  provide  a  moro  flexible  basis 
on  which  to  operate,  ono  not  tied  in  or 
geared  to  "drug  thinking"  nor  dependent 
upon  committee  decisions. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Dr.  Davis  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Joseph  B.  Dav!=.  M  D. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  impr>i- 
tant  differences  between  drvigs  and  devices. 
Drugs,  which  are  basically  chemical  enti- 
ties, are  consumed  on  a  short-term  individ- 
ual dosage  basis  and  are  changed  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  body.  Devices,  on  the  ofner 
hand,  which  involve  all  the  physical  sciences 
plus  all  the  divisions  of  the  biological  sci- 
ences, are  used  on  an  individual  product 
basis  for  a  short  time  or  for  the  life  time  of 
the  patient,  and  are  usually  intended  to  be 
as  inert  as  possible.  The  involvement  witli 
medical  devices  may  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood if  it  is  compared  to  our  Nation^s  efToris 
to  put  man  into  space.  There  the  problem 
dealt  with  the  interdisciplinary  efforts  to 
put  a  biological  system  (ir.an)  with  a  cap- 
sule (a  mechanical  device)  into  space.  In 
the  field  of  medical  devices,  we  are  putting 
the  capsule  (a  mechanical  device)  into  man. 
a  concept  far  removed  from  the  ti-se  of  a 
drug.  .  .  . 

It  is  apparent  that  to  make  an  adequate 
and  proper  cla.ssiflcation  of  medical  de- 
vices based  on  "safety  and  efBcacy"  that  a 
"scientific  review"  is  required.  Obviously,  all 
devices  will  have  to  be  reviewed,  scientifi- 
cally. In  any  aspect  of  consideration.   .   .   . 

3)  In  the  case  of  new  device  products  or 
changes  in  old  devices  on  the  market,  when 
the  safety  and  efficacy  is  unproven  or  not 
demonstrated,  scientific  review  would  be 
the  method  of  choice  to  protect  the  consum- 
er even  though  "experts"  may  find  tliat  sci- 
entific review  does  not  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated. .  .  . 

In  effect,  it  is  proposed  that  all  devices 
be  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  scien- 
tific review,  the  depth  and  amount  of  sci- 
entific review  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
importance  of  the  device  (based  on  the  pri- 
orities and  where  or  how  it  was  used ) .  .  .  . 

Once  a  device  had  been  evaluated  as  to  its 
safety  and  efficacy  relative  to  Its  use  on  the 
patient  and  found  acceptable,  it  would  be 
approved  for  such  use.  If,  at  a  later  date. 
problems  developed.  Improvements  were 
made,  etc.,  the  product  would  be  subject  to 
review  again  from  the  aspect  of  the  change. 
problem,  etc.  Further,  I  can  see  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  allowing  the  manufacturer  of 
such  a  Government  approved  article  to  so 
state  on  that  article.  This  could  well  tie  in 
with  an  annual  registration  of  the  device  to 
be  discussed  later. .  .  . 

standards 

Standards  for  medical  devices  have,  un- 
fortunately and  impractlcally,  been  seen  as 
the  beginning  and  end  point  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  many  problems  related  to  medi- 
cal devices.  Such  concept  is  highly  imprac- 
ical.  Those  standards  which  are  in  existence 
would  be  useful  In  the  scientific  evaluation 
of  a  device  for  which  the  standards  were 
applicable.  Unfortunately,  no  single  standard 
for  a  medical  device  will  cover  all  those 
aspects  related  to  safety  and  efficacy  that 
should  be  considered  in  such  a  scientific 
evaluation.  Further,  It  Is  economically  and 
scientifically  not  possible  to  write  all  the 
necessary  standards  that  would  be  required. 
I  have  repeatedly  made  the  statement  (and 
no  one  knowledgeable  in  standard  making 
has  disagreed)  that  if  all  the  scientists  in 
the  United  States  who  are  knowledgeable 
and  informed  as  to  what  is  Involved  In  writ- 
ing a  standard  were  to  work  24  hours  a  day 
for  the  next  10  years,  they  still  wotild  not 


have  Wiiiten  the  required  standards  for  the 
some  20,000  or  more  medical  devices  pre.-;- 
ently  existing.  Since  such  standards  will  re- 
quire a  re-review  and  up-dating  every  3  to 
5  years  because  of  technological  changes, 
the  proi:)lems  are  further  complica'cd  as  to 
the  time  and  effort  required. 

Mr.  NEi.SON.  Mr.  President.  i!ii> 
Finendtnt-nt  piesumes  tiie  need  for  scien- 
tific review  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  certain  iini'lantable  devices 
do  not  need  to  undergo  such  scrutiny  be- 
f.-itise  they  do  not  pose  a  hazard.. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  un-Mtimous  co".- 
.^em  th.'it  the  text  of  the  amendment 
he  printed  in  the-  Recohc  foilov.ing  the--c 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection.  Vi<e  ar'ien'l- 
ment  v\as  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
RrcoiD,  as  lollows: 

Amendmi.inJT  No.  348 

On  pai^e  4.  line  25,  insert  before  the  pern:! 
t;ie  toUowing:  ■'.  or  is  intended  to  be  im- 
planted in  human  beings,  unless  the  Secie- 
lary  determines  that  the  use  of  such  an  im- 
planted tievice  does  not  po.se  a  lual-li 
i:.i/.ard. 


COTJRECTION  ON  SMALL  BU.SINFiSS 
HEARINGS   ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  correction  of  the  bill  number 
piven  as  the  subject  of  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  hearings,  which  were  ai.- 
nounced  in  '.he  Record  on  April  10. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
iuid  Urban  Affairs  will  hold  hearings  at 
10  a.m.  on  April  21  and  22,  in  room  5302. 
Dirk^icn  Senate  Office  Building.  The  sub- 
.iect  of  the  hearings  will  be  S.  1337,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  properly  come 
before  the  subcommittee. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Ms.  Ellen  Oberdorf,  room  5300. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
224-0891. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  957. 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
Amendments  of  1975,  on  Wednesday. 
April  16,  1975,  at  2  p.m.,  in  room  4232. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  statements 
for  the  record  should  contact  Mi's.  Lu- 
cinda  Dennis,  chief  clerk  of  the  subcom- 
iiiittce. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  TRAGIC  FATE  OF  SIKKIM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  world  his- 
tory is  far  too  full  of  days  of  infamy — 
days  when  nations  have  behaved  treach- 
erously and  imfamously  toward  one  an- 
other. Added  to  this  imfamous  list  is 
India's  gobbling  up  of  the  tiny  Himala- 
yan covuitry  of  Sikkim. 

Fi"om  all  reports  India  has  grown 
weary  of  the  pretense  of  absorbing  Sik- 
kim by  what  it  has  called  "legal"  means 
and  has  now  resorted  to  brute  force.  In- 
dian forces  have  disarmed  Sikkimese 
guardsmen,  faithful  to  their  sovereign. 
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Chog>-al  Palden  Thondup  Namsjal.  have 
occupied  his  palace  and  have  put  the 
Chogyal  and  iui  heir  xn  "protective  de- 
tention." In  the  process  of  tiiis  violence, 
ens  Sikkimose  was  reported  killed  and 
four  wounded.  I  pray  that  India,  whose 
behiuior  toward  Sikkiin  h:is  been  treach- 
erous and  barbaiou.';.  will  at  the  very 
Ica.'^t  bo  t-ure  that  the  Chopyal  and  the 
C'rov. n  Pii'.ico  ar.'  a  cuately  t  rotectcd. 

So  maixy  Uttle  countries  on  (he  border 
of  huge  nations  suiler.  And  God  help  the 
little  nations  that  have  the  inisfortiuie 
to  live  on  India's  periphery. 

We  have  seen  that  India,  a  na'aon 
which  i.s  alwa.vs  talking  about  peace  and 
coexi.st€nce  and  asking  for  material  help, 
is  the  only  nation  that  ha.s — three  times 
since  World  War  II — used  or  sought  to 
use  force  to  enlarge  us  borders  at  the 
mercy  of  its  neighbors. 

First  it  was  the  Portu;,'uese  enclave  of 
Goa.  tlien  Pakistan,  and  now  tiny  Sik- 
kim.  The  Indian  Government  talks  peace, 
then  proceeds  to  explode  a  nuclear  wecip- 
on.  She  inveighs  against  the  United 
States  yet  always  has  a  hand  extended 
for  our  help. 

I  certainly  hoi^e  that  we  as  a  nation 
will  recognize  the  real  character  of  In- 
dia as  we  watch  in  di.-may  little  Sikkim 
being  devoured  by  tiie  colo.s.'.u.s  to  Its 
south. 

Ls  it  coincidental  that  this  use  of  In- 
dian force  shou.d  occur  at  the  same  time 
that  th?  Indi.m-puppet  Chief  Minister  of 
Sikkim  is  reportedly  petitioning  New 
D;lhi  for  a  complete  absonition  of  Sik- 
kim into  India''  Is  it  coincidental  that 
this  same  Indian  puppet  has  engineered 
a  resolution  through  the  Indian-domi- 
nated Sikkim  Assembly  to  terminate  the 
monarchy— which  I.s  the  last  remaining 
symbol  of  Sikkimese  national  identity? 

No.  It  Is  clear.  I  am  afraid,  that  all  of 
these  events  are  part  of  the  well-orches- 
trated Indian  plot  to  finish  the  bit-by- 
bit  absorption  of  Sikkim  it  began  2  years 
ago. 

Today  Uie  last  act  of  this  farce  is  to 
take  place  when  the  Sikkimese  people 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  a  "referendum" 
calling  for  the  complete  integration  of 
Sikkim  into  India  and  the  abolition  of 
the  monarchy  based  on  the  resolution 
railroaded  through  the  so-called  Sikkim 
Assembly  on  April  10  following  India's 
resort  to  force  In  its  final  solution  to 
Sikkimese  resistance  to  a  full  Indian 
takeover. 

How  in  a  country  where  elections  or 
referendums  need  weeks  or  months  for 
preparation  can  one  expect  a  true  and 
free  expression  of  the  people  s  will  from 
this  referendum  arranged  on  a  few  days 
notice  and  involving  such  basic  Issues? 

The  Communists  have  an  apt  name 
for  this  process— they  call  it  the  salami 
process.  You  cut  off  a  litUe  slice,  and 
then  another  and  another  and  another 
until  finally  there  is  no  salami  left.  This 
is  wiiat  the  Indians  have  been  doing  to 
Sikkim  and  the  end.  alas,  is  In  sight. 

Let  us  remember,  too.  that  India's  ap- 
petite for  Sikkim  is  of  relatively  recent 
origin.  It  was  only  15  years  ago  that 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  that  he  "can- 
not Imagine  any  foreign  authority  doing 
anything  which  is  an  infringement"  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Sikkim  and  Bhutiin, 


T  do  pray  that,  even  at  this  late  date. 
India  will  stay  the  arm  tliat  is  poised 
to  deliver  the  final  blow.  The  bell  Uiat 
tolls  for  Sikkim  tolls  for  small  states 
e>erywhere.  that  finds  them.selves  by 
geograjihic  'cricumstances  neighbors  of 
Lu!40  and  covetous  powers.  That  same 
bell  also  tolls  for  the  whole  principle 
of  nonintervention  in  the  affairs  of  other 
siatps  regardless  of  their  size  and  power. 

Let  some  of  the  indi^'nation  of  which 
the  Americon  people  arc  capable  be 
dirocieJ  at  India:  let  her  receive  the 
moral  opprobrium  that  is  her  just  due 
for  mocking  the  ijrincii^le  of  .--ove  eijnty 
by  gob>jling  up  lier  little  neigiibor. 


FIXING  A  FLOOR  PRICE  FOR  OIL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  agree- 
in -nt  tlie  administration  has  made  with 
other  Western  industrial  countries  to  fix 
a  lloor  price  for  oil  will  not  in.sure  the 
development  of  alternative  sources  of  oil 
and  other  forms  of  enert;y.  Even  if  such 
a  fljor  price  should  be  established.  It 
will  be  a  fiatiile  thing.  If  energy  prices 
should  fall  a  floor  price  agreement  would 
be  neither  observed  nor  enforced.  I  sug- 
gest that  no  investor  in  his  right  mind 
would  be  willing  to  invest  his  funds  in 
the  search  for  other  energy  sources  in 
reliance  upon  .such  an  agreement  for  a 
floor  price  for  oil. 

If  we  need  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  other  sources  of  oil  and  of  new 
fuels  and  new  technologies— and  surely 
we  mu-t  do  this — there  are  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  Price 
guaranties,  direct  subsidies.  Government 
purchase  contracts,  these  and  many 
other  ways  are  available  to  stimulate 
the  search  for  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy. Reliance  upon  such  a  will-of-the- 
wisp  as  an  agreement  among  oil  con- 
suming countries  for  a  minimum  floor 
price  must  not  be  allowed  to  divert  us 
from  pursuing  the  kind  of  solid  incen- 
tive that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

If  it  is  Intended  that  the  proposed  floor 
price  should  serve  some  other  purpose, 
such  as  in  negotiations  with  the  oil  pro- 
ducers cartel,  we  have  not  been  told  of 
it.  Indeed,  administration  spokesmen 
have  told  me  directly  that  no  such  pur- 
pose exists.  I  believe  them  because  I  can 
Imagine  no  such  purpose  which  would 
justify  this  attempt  to  fix  a  price  below 
which  no  one  in  the  Western  World  will 
be  i)ermitted  to  buy  oil.  Certainly,  no 
oil  producing  country  would  be  stupid 
enough  to  put  reliance  on  an  agreement 
&o  lacking  in  substance. 


NAVAL  AVIATION  MEMORL\L 
SERVICE 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  a  Naval  Aviation 
Memorial  Seirvice  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion in  Pensacola  on  April  13.  where  I 
heard  an  excellent  sermon  delivered  by 
Rear  Adm.  Francis  L.  Garrett,  Chief  of 
Chaplains.  U.S.  Navy. 

This  impressive  message  Impressed 
everyone  who  heard  it  in  a  very  fine  and 
elevating  manner.  It  was  flJled  with 
thoughts  of  spirttiial  value,  logic,  and 
wisdom. 

Admiral  Garrett  is  a  natiual  leader  of 


men.  a  m.in  of  great  spiritual  strength. 
His  worthy  message  should  be  placed  in 
the  CoNCRESsiONAi.  Record,  where  it  will 
thu.s  reach  an  extensive  audience  and  be 
preserved  for  generations  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  sermon  be  printed  in  the  body  ox 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  sermon 
was  ordv-red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

N.1V\L  .\\1KT10N  MCMORI.^L  SERVICE.  VV\'SS\VO'L!i, 

ArniL  13.  1975 
The  human  community  is  sustained  by 
thai  sma'-l  minority  of  men — in  every  age 
and  of  m.iny  callings  who  create  and  sacri- 
hce  f.)r  tlie  common  go  d.  Hnin.m  ■society 
re:erv€'.i  i,jugnl.ir  honor  for  those  who  give 
for  the  common  good  of  their  famille?;.  their 
c.Tuntrj'  or  mankind  the  nUimate  gift  of  life 
)t.=elf. 

We  .ire  meeting  in  Pen?;ic.Ua,  today  to  pre- 
.•;erve  in  some  visible  form  the  history  and 
a.:'hievement5  of  N'aval  Avi.ition.  In  this  serv- 
ice we  are  callmij  to  mind— and  therefore  to 
solemn  memory— thoe  men  vvho  created  and 
s.arrificed  ho  that  this  Naticn  of  free  people 
mlght  have  the  protection  not  only  of  an 
.•\rmy — a  Navy— an  Air  Force  and  a  Marine 
C^rp.s-bnt  within  the  Navy  the  finest  Naval 
Aviation  Fi.rce  ever  developed.  They  origi- 
nated both  the  science  and  the  art  of  I'lr 
operations  at  ?ea.  They  developed  the  tecb- 
naIot;y  and  they  tested  both  the  conoepl; 
and  the  equipment  which  have  stood  this 
Nation  In  such  good  stead  in  times  of  Na- 
tional crisis.  Both  in  war  and  peace  Naval 
Avl,»l,5rj  have  created  and  nnrtvired  a  tradi- 
tion— which  not  only  honors  them  but  which 
IS  of  lasting  Importance  to  us  all. 

There  are  .some  words  from  the  monologue 
which  opened  tlie  play.  ''Fiddler  on  the 
RtR)f  '  which  are  relevant  to  thii  Memorial 
Ser\'ice. 

"Yoti  might  say  that  e\-erjrone  of  us  Is  a 
fiddler  on  tlie  roof — tryltig  to  scratch  out 
a  plfusant  simple  tune  without  breaking  his 
neck.  It  Isn't  easy.  And.  how  do  we  keep 
our  balance?  That  I  can  tell  you  in  one 
word — tradition.  Because  of  our  traditions 
we  have  kept  our  balance  over  many  many 
years.  And  because  of  our  traditions,  every- 
one of  us  knows  who  he  Is  and  what  God 
experts  htm  to  do." 

Now  we  are  gathered  in  this  Memorial 
Sanctuary  to  honor  In  worship  those  who 
went  before  tis  in  establishing  the  great 
traditions  of  Naval  Aviation.  These  men  who 
have  won  and  worn  the  golden  wings  of 
Naval  Aviators,  whether  in  Navy  blue  and 
K'cld  or  Marine  preen,  have  established  tra- 
ditions which  stir  our  admiration  and  cause 
us  to  ponder  with  thanks^vlng  their  cour- 
age, their  skill  and  their  devotion.  They  were 
Innovative — they  created  a  whole  new  con- 
cept of  Naval  Warfare.  They  were  daring — 
even  today  one  cannot  view  flight  operations 
at  sea  without  becoming  aware  that  a  steady 
hand  and  a  stout  heart  are  as  es.senttal  to 
such  precision  flying  as  are  wings  and 
ailerons.  These  men  we  honor  in  this  service 
very  often  sailed  and  flew  In  harm's  way 
and  Ui  the  crucible  of  battle,  their  skill  and 
aggressive  combat  courage  wrote  whole  chap- 
ters In  their  history — moulding  that  tradi- 
tion which  has  now  become  a  part  of  the 
proud  legacy  of  every  American. 

Many  of  them  perished  along  the  way. 
The  early  development  of  the  concept  was 
costly  in  human  Ufe.  The  very  nature  of  the 
jtea  and  the  nature  of  flight  have  always 
combined  to  make  flying  at  sea  a  precarious 
and  dangerous  business  and  yet  we  never 
lacked  for  those  men  wlio  were  wUllug  to 
pay  the  price — whatever  that  might  be — and 
who  always  kept  searching  for  a  better  way 
and  a  .safer  way. 

One  has  only  to  mention  Torpedo  Squad- 
ron 8  at  Midway  to  be  Instantly  reminded 
of  the  .Tv.esome  co-it  In  life  which  has  beea 
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extracted  from  the  dedicated  body  of  men 
we  call  Naval  Aviators.  In  thia  service  we 
call  them  to  hallowed  memory  and  seek  to 
honor  them  in  song  and  prayer. 

The  tradition  they  have  established  lives 
on  after  them.  You  know — that  fiddler  on 
the  roof  is  right  about  the  importance  of  our 
tradition.  They  do  help  us  keep  our  bal- 
ance— they  do  give  us  perspective — they  do 
give  encouragement  and  inspiration  and — In 
the  end — because  of  our  tradition  everyone 
of  us  knows  who  he  is.  We  find  identity 
within  whatever  tradition  we  accept. 

This  is  true  because  traditions  express 
the  collective  memory  of  a  people.  It  is  a 
word  that  is  rooted  In  the  past.  Nothing 
becomes  a  tradition  until  it  is  honored  by 
time.  And  it  Is  this  collective  memory  that 
gives  substance  to  what  we  do  here  this 
day.  The  Naval  Aviation  Museum  which  is 
to  be  dedicated  this  afternoon  is  in  es- 
sence a  collection  of  tliese  memories  of 
yesteryear. 

However,  if  our  traditions  represent  our 
collective  memory — they  reflect  equally 
our  collective  hope.  The  fiddler  seems 
strongly  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  those 
same  traditions  which  "helped  us  keep  our 
balance  for  many  many  years"  will  some- 
how keep  him  safely  perched  on  his  roof 
top  in  time  to  come — and  the  whole  of  that 
remarkable  play  sustains  that  theme.  So — 
as  we  memorialize  those  who  established 
the  Naval  Aviation  tradition — we  need  to 
be  conscious  of  Its  Implications  for  our 
future — to  think  of  those  who  fly  today  and 
those  who  will  in  later  years  report  to  VT-1 
and  take  their  places  within  this  proud 
tradition.  There  is  considerable  serenity 
just  in  the  tradition.  There  Is  considerable 
serenity  just  in  the  thought. 

A  Memorial  Service  is  an  occa.'^ion  for 
honoring  the  dead.  This  always  makes  It  a 
solemn  occasion.  In  the  context  of  a  religi- 
ous service  it  is  most  of  all  a  service  of 
thanksgiving.  Let  us  make  it  that  In  this 
hour — offering  unto  Almighty  God  our 
gratitude  for  the  lives  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  those  whom  we  seek  to  honor. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  can  represent 
their  families  and  indeed  all  of  our  coun- 
trymen in  giving  this  public  recognition  of 
our  sense  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving. 

Perhaps  the  best  text  for  the  service  Is 
to  be  found — not  in  Holy  Scripture — but 
in  a  speech  given  by  Pericles:  "Tlieir  glory 
survives  .  .  .  there  dwells  an  -unwritten 
memorial  of  them,  graven  not  on  stone  but 
In  the  hearts  of  men."  That  comes  close 
to  expressing  our  sentiments. 

These  men  we  memorialize  in  this  serv- 
ice have  contributed  mightily  to  that 
end — that  good  they  have  done  still  lives 
on  after  them — and  we  have  cause  to  be 
thankful.  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this — that  he  lays  down  his  life  for  his 
friends." 

Let  us  devoutly  thank  God  for  men  like 
these  men.  Their  faces  and  forms  we  see 
no  more — but  their  sacrifice  we  will  not 
cease  to  remember  and  to  cherish.  Because 
of  men  like  these  men  everyone  of  us — In 
a  profound  way — knows  who  he  Is  and 
what  God  expects  him  to  do. 

Rear   Adm.   Francis   L. 

Garrett,  CHC.  USN. 
CJiic)   of    Chaplains,    VS.    Navy. 


FULL  VOTING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOIT.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  long  time  supporter  and  recent  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  I  am 
pleased  to  refer  to  the  April  10,  New 
York  Times  editorial  entitled  "Full  Vot- 
ing Rights." 

This  excellent  commentary  on  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  act  reiterates 
what  I  recently  stated  in  the  committee 


hearings  which  are  dealing  with  the  leg- 
islation. As  the  Times  points  out,  "The 
advances  under  the  law  have  been  re- 
markable," and  indeed  they  have.  The 
number  of  elected  black  oflScials  in  the 
South  has  increased  tenfold  since  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  a  decade  ago. 

The  Times  wisely  cautions,  however, 
that  "despite  the  progress,  much  remains 
to  be  accomplished."  I  heartily  under- 
line the  New  York  Times  qualifier  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  read  this  editorial  which  accurately 
puts  into  perspective  the  need  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Full  Voting  Rights 

Despite  the  demonstrated  effectiveness  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  over  the  past  decade, 
there  is  little  question  that  the  proposed 
extension  of  that  legislation,  now  pending  in 
Congress,  is  urgently  needed. 

The  advances  under  the  law  have  been 
remarkable.  The  Joint  Center  for  Political 
Studies  reports  that  while  there  were  only 
some  72  black  elected  officials  serving  in  all 
of  the  eleven  southern  states  in  1965,  by  1974 
there  were  964  such  officials  in  just  the  seven 
Southern  states  covered  by  the  act.  Progress 
is  also  evidenced  by  the  more  civilized  tone 
in  which  politics  is  now  being  debated  in 
the  South  and  by  the  increasing  number  oi 
successful  white  moderate  politicians  there. 

Despite  the  progress,  much  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  The  elective  positions  held  by 
blacks  represents  only  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
public  offices  in  the  South.  In  the  seven 
slates  now  covered  by  the  legislation,  there 
are  still  45  counties  where  blacks  compri.se 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  population  yet 
hold  no  county-level  positions  whatsoever. 

Problems  of  disenfranchlsement  remain 
particularly  severe  among  Spanish-speaking 
citizens.  In  the  1972  election,  for  example, 
only  46  per  cent  of  eligible  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans were  registered  to  vote.  Economic  and 
physical  intimidation  of  potential  voters  in 
parts  of  Texas  and  California  is  reported  to 
be  widespread. 

Because  the  present  law  has  proved  inade- 
quate to  check  such  discrimination.  Con- 
gressional Democrats  plan  to  include  stronger 
protection  in  a  pending  measure  to  extend 
the  basic  act  for  ten  years.  Some  proponents 
of  the  law  have  worried  that  such  liberali- 
zation might  jeopardize  rights  already  gained, 
by  rejection  of  the  bill  when  It  reaches  the 
floor  of  Congress  or  when  it  is  tested  subse- 
quently in  the  courts. 

Much  uncertainty  could  be  drained  from 
the  debate  If  the  Administration  would  com- 
mit Itself  to  support  a  strengthened  bill  in 
Congress  and  to  defend  its  constitutionality 
against  any  subsequent  challenges.  There 
can,  after  all,  be  little  more  appropriate  bur- 
den for  the  Federal  Qovemment  than  en- 
riching democracy  by  fully  expanding  tlie 
franchise. 


THE  FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FALSE  IDENTIFICATION 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
established  by  former  Attorney  General 
Saxbe,  is  working  to  understand  and  to 
develop  public  policy  alternatives  on  a 
very  important  matter.  The  group  is  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  on  False 
Identification  and  the  problem  is  the 
use  of  illegitimate  identification  in  a  wide 


variety  of  ways  by  persons  endeavoring 
to  commit  criminal  acts  or  to  escape  cap- 
ture and  prosecution. 

The  problem  is  extremely  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  hundred  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  go\ernment  funds  and  private  re- 
.•^ources  that  are  lost  through  fraud  and 
other  mean.s  with  the  aid  of  false  identi- 
fication. And  the  problem  is  also  tenibly 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
costs  of  lost  individual  privacy  that  could 
result  from  the  possible  adoption  of 
measures  that  facilitate  the  collection, 
use.  and  dissemination  of  identifiable 
pei'sonal  information,  such  as  creation 
of  a  national  identity  numbering  system, 
unles.s  privacy  safeguards  are  adopted. 

I  am  quite  pleased  that  this  advisory 
committee  is  actively  studying  this  prob- 
lem, and  that  its  members  represent  a 
broad  crosssection  of  individuals  from 
Government  and  the  private  sector  who 
have  an  interest  both  in  reducing  the 
extent  of  abuse  of  identification  docu- 
ments and  in  safeguarding  our  bas:c 
light  of  privacy. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  com- 
mittee is  acting  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committees  Act 
in  that  all  of  its  meetings  are  open  to  the 
public  and  participation  is  invited  from 
g^roups  as  diverse  as  ACLU  and  INTER- 
POL. I  hope  that  interested  members  of 
tlie  public  w:ll  participate  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  discerning  this  problem  and 
identifying  reasonable  remedies.  It  is 
also  my  hope  that  any  recommendation 
to  create  a  uniform  national  identity 
system  be  approached  with  utmost  cau- 
tion and  be  given  the  closest  critical 
scrutiny. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee hopes  by  midsummer  to  have  a 
report  on  the  scope  of  the  false  identi- 
fication problem  and  that  by  early  next 
year  a  full  report  on  alternative  policies 
and  solutions  will  be  completed.  I  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  and  other 
cooperating  agencies  will  pursue  this 
activity  very  seriously,  with  adequate 
staff  and  staff  support,  so  that  the  Senate 
and  House  can  have  a  first-rate  basis  for 
action  at  the  earliest  possible  opportun- 
ity. In  any  case,  I  would  hope  that  tlie 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  w  ill 
give  attention  to  the  results  of  this  ad- 
visory committee's  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  former  Attorney  General  Saxbes 
speech  of  October  14,  1974,  announcing 
the  creation  of  the  committee,  a  copy  of 
tlie  Federal  Register  annoimcements  re- 
lating to  the  committee's  scope  and  pur- 
poses, and  a  li.st  of  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recofp. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  thk  Honorable  Wii.ll\m  B   Saxbe. 
.'Attorney    General    of   the    United    Statfs 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  wi'h 
you  here  tonight. 

The  observation  of  Columbus  Day  is  al- 
ways a  proud  and  happy  time — and  It  can 
also  provide  a  moment  for  somber  reflection 
on  where  we  are  as  a  Nation. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to  begin 
tiiai]  by  sharing  these  thoughts  w'lth  you: 
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"Most  men  felt  exceedingly  piloomy  a>>out 
the  futurf.  .  .  Instltuiloru-  were  decaying, 
well-meaiiirii;  people  were  growing  cynical  or 
cJesperate.  and  many  iutelllgeiit  men  .  .  . 
were  endfavorlug  to  et.cupe  the  pies- 
ent    .  .  ." 

As  conttmp^rary  r\s  thev  sound,  those 
uords  were  not  meant  to  describe  our  time, 
Thev  open  Samuel  EUot  Morlson's  biography 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  Admiral  of  the 
Ocean  bea.  and  describe  Eur-jpe  In   1492. 

From  that  dark  environment,  Columbus 
^et  sail  on  his  vc.yage  luto  the  awful  iin- 
Knoun.  and  calmly  wTOte  In  his  Journal: 

"I  have  the  Intention  to  .  .  place  the 
whole  sea  a:id  Innds  of  the  Ocean  Sea  In 
t!ie  proper  f>.jsltlonb  .  .  .  and  above  all  It 
H  very  Important  that  I  forget  sleep 
and  lat)or  much  .  .  .  becau.se  it  Is  neces- 
sary.  .   . 

Those  words — "labor  much  .  .  .  because  it 
Is  ncces.sary" — constitute  an  important  leg- 
B^-y  as  we  struggle  to  res  'Ive  moaumental 
pfiblems  facing  the  Nation. 

The  v.n-ai,'e  of  Col  ambus  not  only  dis- 
covered a  new  world— it  generated  a  new 
hope.  For  as  Morl.son  .>ays.  men  no  lonjjer 
vearnfU  f:>r  ihe  im.i'lnary  grlden  aae  of  the 
pa.st  but  beyun  thinking  a  real  golden  nge 
iiiU'ht  be  carved  out  of  the  future. 

What  tlie  future  hulds  for  us  depends  on 
no  one  but  ourselves  And  whether  we  are 
willing — like   Columbus — to   labor   niiich. 

ressimiam  t'rips  many  today  In9ation 
picks  our  pockets  Unemployment  rises.  Dire 
predui.oro  erupt  on  the  late  of  Western 
civiUzatiLin  We  seein  at  the  mercy  of  oil 
barons — bulh  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
economy  is  manipulated  in  ways  that  go 
a^'aln.'-.l  the  .American  gniln.  And  on  top  of 
everythiiiq  el^e.  v.e  Jane  tlie  w:rst  level  of 
reported  serious  crime  In  f.iir  history. 

I  tiave  no  solutions  to  offer  tonh'ht.  3ut  I 
do  oiter  or.e  piece  of  advice  tj  any  who  would 
attempt  to  sap  the  .stre::gih  of  our  democ- 
racy. As  a  people  we  are  generous  ard  for- 
f;lvint;  to  a  fault  -  but  oi-r  putlence  a,  not 
endle.  >. 

In  describing  the  sieit  ml5;ffttl'^ns  that 
f.lled  America.  Winston  Churchill  once  said: 
VVe  have  not  Joun.eyed  all  this  way  across 
the  centuries,  across  the  oceans,  acrcss  the 
mountains,  atro.sa  the  prfiities.  betaui*  ue 
:ire  niacie  of  sugar  ciudy." 

It  13  an  admoauion  lh:»t  also  might  be 
titken  to  heart  by  ail  who  break  o'lr  la.vs — 
or  »l:o  are  thinking  about  It. 

In  the  firjt  lia'.i  of  1971.  -erlr.iis  reported 
crime  ro.-e  16  per  cent.  This  represents  A 
.-.hi>ckiiig  .lelb.ick  in  tlie  struggle  to  deal  with 
one  ol  the  moot  grim,  agonui.ig  facts  of  life 
la  thu  Nation  today. 

As  a  pe.iple.  a.-,  .i  Nation,  we  slioiUdn't  have 
to  .-.ta-.id  for  it.  .^nd  it  Ls  time  that  something 
was  done  abaut  it — once  and  for  all. 

Crime  1-.  incredibly  complex  and  .springs 
from  many  cau^e.^  I  have  mai..rai.ied  for  30 
ye.trs  economic  and  social  condliions  do  con- 
trlbuie  to  iome  c.-ime  And  let  me  stre.ss  that 
I  st.U  b.-lieve  t~i4.  because  .^ome  people  seem 
to  think  th.\t  I  m  t.tkln^  o.T  on  .some  repres- 
sive hard  lir.e  I  al  o  w;i-it  to  po'.nt  out  that 
an  enormous  amoimt  of  crime  m  committed 
by  people  who  want  to  break  the  la.v — who 
nnd  it  rewarding  and  e.xcitmg 

Thev  even  find  that  they  have  unwitting 
accomplice.s — a  •'O'lety  that  often  is  strangely 
apathetic,  a  criminal  Ji;stlce  system  often 
inc:?ective. 

And  one  thing  now  seen  more  and  more  la 
that  criminal  Justice  rften  deals  ineffec- 
tively with  the  dangerous  offender,  tlie  re- 
peated offender  While  m.^ny  are  arretted  by 
police,  not  all  are  tried  by  pro;iecutorK:  of 
tl^;).so  cunvlcted,  even  lei>  are  sent  to  prison 
by  judges;  and  of  tho.e  who  do  go  to  Jail, 
many  are  released  by  prison  officials  while 
they  are  still  dangerous  to  society.  And  then 
more  victims  are  claimed. 

The  cxlmes  of  Ja«k  Uie  Ripper— who  killed 


seven  women  in  Victorian  England-  h.i\e 
bPco:ne  a  bench-mark  of  horror  known  to  all. 
Yet  crimes  of  comparable  or  greater  magni- 
tude occur  in  llie  United  States  ail  tiie  lime. 
And  one  of  the  awful  tilings  is  that  someliow 
the  Nation  seems  to  have  gotten  used  to  it. 
to  take  those  things  in  stride — to  accept 
crime  as  almost  a  routine  fact  of  life. 

A"*  I  noted  before.  I  ha\e  been  recently 
asked  if  I  was  taking  a  hard  lliie  on  crime 
control.  I  think  that  such  phrase-s  as  hard- 
line or  soft-line  are  estteutlally  mearniigie.is. 
Wliat  1  want  to  aee  developed  is  liie  etfective 
Hue.  What  I  want  to  see  la  the  icductiou  of 
crime — and  in  ways  that  are  fully  conslsLeiu 
with  our  system  of  justice  and  concepts  of 
fairness. 

At  present,  government  at  all  levels  is  dere- 
lict because  it  simply  is  not  protecting  its 
citi/'.e.s  agaui.-.t  ciinie.  Aid  tiie  criminal  jus- 
tice system  us  j:ol  being  fair.  It  may  pride 
it;>elf  on  making  certain  that  the  accused  has 
all  of  ills  right  , — and  that  Is  proper.  But  the 
syitem  Is  grossly  u:ifair  becaLi.-<e  It  is  faiU.ig 
to  protect  the  decent  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zen.i.  And  no  amount  of  excuses  will  wa.sU 
away  that  fact. 

The  bulk  of  law  enforcement  responsibili- 
ties rests  wltlj  stale  and  local  governments, 
and  one  of  tlie  Federal  governments  priority 
lask.s  is  to  aid  tiiem  m  every  reaajiiable  w<iy. 
Progr.ims  of  many  f.iceis  must  Ije  devi.sed 
to  attack  all  a.^pects  of  crime — violent  crime, 
street  crime,  organi.ed  crime,  white  collar 
crime  And  in  that  context,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce tonight  the  formation  of  a  new  effort 
to  attack  a  problem  which  contributes  to  a 
wide  range  of  crime. 

1  am  establishing  for  the  first  tune  a  Fed- 
eral Advifcry  Committee  on  Fal.'-e  Iden- 
tlflcu'lon — a  Joint  Federal,  state,  local  effort 
to  bring  greater  resources  to  bear  on  offen- 
ders, ranging  from  terrorists  to  narcotics 
dealers  who  scheme  to  phony  np  their  names 
p.nd  backurounris  to  swindle  vcu.  to  terrorue 
you,  tn  vi-'timi^e  yo'i  in  many,  many  ways. 
No  cue  knows  todav  the  exact  extent  of 
ttie  use  f)f  false  IdenMflrnto!!  by  criininnis 
but  initial  studies  indicate  it  i-i  a  snbstan- 
tial   and   growlrg   problem. 

Tlie  .^dviscrv  Committee's  fir  t  ta.'sk  v  11!  he 
to  pinpoint  the  extent  of  the  problem,  the 
types  of  offenders  using  fnlse  identification, 
and  the  t^-pes  ot  crimes  carried  out  with  fal.'-e 
crt'dentlals. 

A  coordinated  plan  will  then  be  rleveloin-d 
lor  Federal  agencies — pci.s.^ibly  IncUiflnii-  new 
statutes  and  enforcement  efforts. 

Fmallv,  the  Committee's  work  will  be  of 
Siibstantlal  assi.'-tance  to  state  a::d  local  gov- 
ernments^whose  record-keeping  oeencies 
are  most  often  victimised  by  offe-iclers  seek- 
ing false  trtentiflcr'tlon 

All  of  this  work  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
ne.xt  year,  and  the  committee's  first  meet- 
ing— to  be  open  to  the  public — v.ill  he  held 
in  Waslilimton  on  N;)vember  14. 

Fa"ed  with  the  over-all  seventy  r.f  rrtme, 
the  false  Identification  problem  may  seem 
like  a  low  prloritv  to  some  But  state  nnd 
Federal  nt'cnck"?  ktviw  the  problem  h'ts  be- 
cnm"?  -erlous 

I^n.st  May.  the  FBI  h-ld  a  conference  for  14 
Federal  agencies  as  well  n.'i  State  and  Inral 
oreanlzations — and  their  consensus  was  that 
a  lilgh-level  ^^tudy  be  started  at  once.  And 
It  Is  the  beginning  of  that  effort  I  am  an- 
i'OU''clr,g  tonh'ht. 

Pa!''e  Irtent-'flci'lon  is  a  common  denomi- 
nator In  a  wide  ranee  of  seriou.-;  crimes  Let 
me  ere  a  few  examples. 

The  Weatherman  organization  has  taken 
credit  for  a  number  of  terrorist  bombings. 
False  Hentiflf-ntion  has  been  found  on  som.e 
of  Its  memhera  taken  into  custody  It  ap- 
pears that  ffitse  Identification  mar  be  a  fac- 
tor In  the  success  of  23  others  who  have 
succesfully  eluded  capture  thus  far 

But  false  credentials  can  touch  Tlrtually 
every  a-^pect  of  crime    Tiiey  are  frequently 


used  by  narcotics  peddlers.  And  by  persons 
passing  counterfeit  checks  and  securities. 
By  those  who  take  part  In  bank  swindles. 
And  in  Sucial  Security  and  welfare  frauds. 

Car  thieves  often  use  false  Identification — 
not  only  to  thwart  police  but  to  rent  or  lease 
cars  which  are  then  driven  off  and  sold. 

The  li  t  of  offenses  coxild  go  on  an-1  on. 
They  iirlirie  widespread  and  coitly  fraud,; 
thMugh  use  of  credit  cards.  And  atiother 
growing  problem  is  the  use  of  fal  e  idcnti- 
flcatlon  by  ille'al  aliens  v.ho  insviiate  ihem- 
i^elves  from  iiUthonlics  us  they  sot'Je  into 
new  Jobs  and  new  lives. 

One  of  the  most  foriniilab'.c  ob.'-tacle.i  tlie 
new  Committee  faces  is  the  e.'.se  with  which 
false  identification  cm  bo  obtained  At  pres- 
ent, for  in.stance,  there  are  about  10.0t)0  bu- 
reau? of  vital  stati.^tic?  .it  the  state  and  local 
levels. 

It  normally  is  very  ea.-^y  to  obtain  from 
them  a  copy  of  a  birth  certilicate- with  few 
or  no  questions  asliod.  And  birth  certificate'; 
are  the  founclation  upon  which  the  bulk  of 
the   ial';e   identiiication   empire    is   built. 

Biu-caus  of  vital  statistics  require  minimal 
licntification  from  tho.se  seeking  copies  of 
document'^ — a:id  some  permit  doing  business 
by  mail.  Tliey  seldom  correlate  deatli  records 
with  birth  certificates.  And  exchange  of  In- 
formation v.ith  other  states  Is  hanaicapped 
by  statT  and  fund  shortages. 

Heie  IS  one  way  that  the  fal.'-e  idoiitifioa- 
tion  scheme  is  often  carried  out:  A  man  of 
25  chee'Ks  old  newspaper  obituaries  of  about 
the  time  of  his  birth  to  learn  of  a  child's 
death.  'What  tiie  man  Is  seeking  Is  to  have 
a  birth  certilicate  whose  age  will  about  match 
his  own  and — ideally — also  match  such  physi- 
cal cliaractert.<:tics  as  race  and  color  of  hair 
.ind  eyes.  Ife  then  requests  a  copy  of  the 
child  3  birth  certilicate — either  In  person  or 
111  writing.  For  a  tiny  fee,  he  can  obtain  it — 
and  oiien  it  is  even  m^iie:l  to  him. 

L'jfs  as-'urrie  ilic  birth  certificate  is  for  a 
Jjhn  J  Smith.  liie  offender  then  u.-^es  it  to 
obtiin  a  driver's  llcen.se  In  tiiat  name.  And 
then  u  es  both,  to  get  credit  carj&  and  other 
gold-plated  credentials.  He  may  use  this  ap- 
proach to  acquire  reveral  new  identities,  and 
111 -y  t  vTii  obt.iin  Social  .Security  ani  Selec- 
tive Service  cards. 

This  may  sound  hke  a  lot  of  trouble — but 
jt  is  a  small  investment  if  it  results  in  crimi- 
nal iuccesEe';.  And  once  armed  with  all  of 
those  credentials,  the  offender  may  be  able 
to  obtain  a  p.is.iport — which  he  can  use  in 
ins  illicit  eii'erprites  or  to  tlee  the  country. 
One  iiidividu.al  I  know  of  is  alleged  to  have 
<■  iilowed  the  sclieme  I  have  outlined — from 
birth  certilictle  to  cre:lit  cards^and  ob- 
tained an  expensive  sports  car.  And  then  a 
hou'-.".  And  liien.  yes,  an  airplane  of  his  very 
own. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  no  one  knows  the 
preci.se  scope  of  the  problem  But  it  Is  seri- 
ous. It  does  contribute  greatly  to  crime.  And 
we  must  do  something  about  it.  One  of  the 
things  the  Committee  members  already  are 
tiiinking  atiout  is  to  have  vital  statistics 
bureaus  keep  death  records  along  with  birth 
certificates.  Thai  way,  if  John  Smith  applies 
for  his  birth  certilicate,  a  quick  check  of  tlie 
li'es  uill  show  something  is  wrong  because 
he  died  25  years  ago.  Another  possible  area  of 
exploration  will  be  new  methods  of  inter- 
state cooperation — and  tliere  have  been  sug- 
gestions of  computerizing  records  of  all  vital 
statistics  bureau". 

No  single  program  will  enable  us  to  solve 
crime.  B.it  every  step  Is  important.  And  we 
miist  lake  this  one  at  the  same  time  we  are 
taking  m*ny  others. 

It  will  take  time  to  reduce  crime— time  as 
well  as  funding  and  determination.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  options,  we  see  that  we  have 
no  recourse  but  to  reduce  crime  substantially 
and  rapidly. 

We  cannot  continue  to  be  a  nation  whose 
citizens  are  guaranteed  freedom  but  who  are 
terrorzed  by  crime.  We  cannot  be  half  free. 
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Solutions  can  te  fashioned  only  if  we  have 
ti.e  dedication.  Perhaps  as  a  people  we  have 
forgotten  that  we  have  to  roll  up  our  sleeves 
iiiid  work  like  we  have  never  worked  before. 

And  we  should  constantly  recall  the  words 
rf  Columbus  in  his  Journal;  "labor  much  .  .  . 
because  it  is  necessary." 

And  in  so  doing,  we  can  do  what  he  did: 
in  a  sense,  embark  on  a  Journey  to  discover 
.'\ir.erica  anew,  to  rediscover  our  roots;  to 
find  out  what  they  really  incaa;  and  where 
tiiey  can  lead  us. 

Thanlc  you. 

|Frc;'i    llie   Federal   Register.   Oct.   '2:5.    VC^l 
DtPARiMENT  or  Justice 

Ji;i/tRM.    AUMSORY    COMMITXrE    ON    F.M.M' 
IDENTIFICATION  | 

£.sfab/!s/i?7ienf 

Notice  is  hereby  given  in  accordunce  uitii 
tlie  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (Pub: 
L.  No.  92-463),  5  U.S.C.  App.  D  of  the  crea- 
tii..n  of  the  FeJcr.u  Ad\isory  Commaice  on 
False  Identification. 

The  nature  and  puipo.se  of  lh;<  Commit'.ee 
are  as  fohows: 

1.  To  identify,  with  the  assistance  of  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  agencies,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives from  the  private  sector  and  the 
public;  (a)  tiie  various  crimin.\l  techniques 
used  to  obtain  false  Identiflcation;  (b)  the 
types  of  persons  committing  such  crimes; 
and  (c)  the  nature  and  exteiu  of  such  crimes 
including  the  impact  upon  llie  criminal 
Justice  system  and  commercial  transaction.? 
such  as  check  p.vssing.  credit  c.ird  frrud,  and 
the  obtahiing  of  fraudulent  lo.ms,  securitie? 
and  other  commercial   paper. 

'2.  To  develop  a  coordinated  Federal  pUm 
f.ir  meeting  the  threat  which  Executive 
Branch  Agencies  face  from  false  identiflca- 
tion Such  plan  will  include  a  discussion  of 
tlasing  any  loopholes  In  existing  Federal 
laws,  regulations  or  procedures,  and  strength- 
ening of  such  laws,  regulations  and  proce- 
dures. 

3.  To  assl.st  state  and  locifl  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  bureaus  of  vital  statistics 
in  developing  eifective  measures  to  prevent 
tlie  obtaining  cf  false  Identihcatioii  and  Its 
criminal  use. 

4.  To  provide  Federal,  state  and  Incnl  agen- 
cies a  forum  and  mechanism  for  the  ex- 
change of  Information  on  false  Identification. 

5.  To  document  the  problem  of  false  Iden- 
tlUcatlon;  develop  written  proposals  for  deal- 
ing with  it  at  all  levels  of  govermnant;  and 
educate  the  public  regarding  steps  which 
may  be  taken  to  reduce  the  criminal  use 
of  false  Identification. 

Membership  on  the  Committee  will  con- 
sist of  representatives  from  Executive  Branch 
Agencies,  state  and  local  government,  and 
the  public.  Comments  of  Interested  persons 
concerning  the  establishment  of  this  Com- 
mittee may  b3  submitted  to  the  General 
Crimes  Section.  Criminal  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Room  504.  Federal  Triangle 
Building.  315  9th  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20530.  on  or  before  October  20,  1974. 

The  Attorney  General  has  determined  that 
the  establishment  of  this  Committee  is  nec- 
essary and  In  the  public  Interest.  Copies  of 
documents  relating  to  the  establlslinient  of 
this  Committee  and  written  submissions 
received  pursuant  to  this  notice  will  be  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  at  Room  402.  Fed- 
eral Triangle  Building  during  regular  busi- 
ness hours. 

Henky  E.  Petersen, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

(FR  Doc.74-24567  Piled  I0-21-74;8:45  am] 


meeting  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
on  False  Identiflcation  will  be  held  at  9;  30 
a.m.,  e.d.t.,  Thursday,  November  14.  1974.  at 
the  Department  of  Justice  Briefing  and  Con- 
ference Center,  Department  of  Justice,  10th 
and  Constitution  Avenue,  NW.,  Wsshington, 
DC. 

The  Committee  was  established  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  study  the  criminal  use 
of  false  Identification  at  Federal,  state  and 
local  levels  and  to  recommend  measures  to 
prevent  the  criminal  use  of  false  Identifica- 
tion and  the  obtaining  of  fiaudulent  iden- 
tiiication  documents. 

This  meeting  is  open  to  the  public.  Ihe 
meeting  room  will  accommodate  approxi- 
mately 50  persons  in  addition  to  committee 
members.  Interested  parsons  may  isle  written 
iitatements  with  the  persons  listed  below 
prior  to  the  meeting. 

Further  information  concerning  this 
meeting  may  be  otiltained  from  David  J. 
Muchow.  General  Crimes  Section.  Criminal 
Dulslon,  Department  of  Justice.  Room  402. 
Federal  Triangle  Building.  315  9th  Street. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20530.  teleTihor.e.  area 
code  202-730-2745.  Minutes  of  the  meeting 
will  be  available  for  public  inspection  two 
weeks  after  the  meeting  in  Room  402.  Federal 
Triangle  Building. 

Henry  E.  Petersen. 
/l.s.<iistant  Attorney  General. 

IFR  Dnc.74  24j:68  Filed  10-21-74;8:45  am] 


FEDERM,    ADVISORY    COMMrTTEE    ON    FALSJi: 
IDENTUICATION 

Afeetlnj; 
Notice  Is  hereby  given  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act   (Pub. 
L.  92^63,  5  U.S.C.  Appendix  I)  that  the  first 
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ri't;:ii'!;K3iiii'  List:  Federal  Advisory  Commti- 

TEE  ON  False  Identification 

Ti.sK  roscE  I — government  payments 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Williams,  Chairman,  Assi-tant 
Commissioner  of  Welfare,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  330  Inde- 
pendence Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20201 
(202)  245-6233. 

Mr.  Larry  Love.  Attorney,  Department  of 
Health,  Educa'ion  and  Welfare,  330  Inde- 
pendence Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20201 
(202)    215-6233. 

W^r.  Robert  E.  Magee,  Assistant  Director, 
Performance  and  Controls,  Office  of  Investi- 
gations, Department  of  Agriculture,  Room 
24E,  Administration  Building.  14th  and  In- 
dependence Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250  (202)  447-3923. 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Lamberth,  Supervisory  Crim- 
inal Investigator,  Office  of  Investigations, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Room  27E,  Ad- 
ministration Building.  14th  and  Independ- 
ence Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20250 
(202)   447-3923. 

Mr.  Leon  Walters,  Chief,  Confidentiality 
and  Compliance,  Bureau  of  Retirement  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, 6401  Security  Boulevard,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21235   (301)   594-7318. 

Mr.  Daniel  Goldenberg,  Technical  Staff, 
Strategic  and  Information  Systems  Division, 
Mitre  Corporation,  Corporate  Headquarters, 
Bedford.  Massachusetts   (617)    271-3286. 

Mr.  Peter  Kimball,  Director  of  Security 
Sales.  American  Bsmk  Note  Company.  70 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10004 
(212)  944-6200. 

Mr.  George  Berlinger,  Commissioner  of 
Port  Authority  of  NY  and  NJ,  595  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  New  York  10022  (212) 
TE  8-1345. 

TASK    POBCE    n COMMESCZAX.    TRANSACTIONS 

Mr.  HoIIis  Bowers,  Director,  Insurance  and 
Protection  Division.  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,   DC.    20036    (202)    467-4046. 

Mr.  Robert  Brechelsen,  District  Sales  Man- 
ager, Polaroid  Corporation,  3720  Browns  Mill 
Road.  Atlanta,  Georgia  30316  (404)  762-1711. 

Mr.  Pa'ttl  B.  Chapman,  National  Security 
Manager,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  De- 
partment 731,  B.S.C.  No.  42-27,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  nunola  60664  (312)  875-8431. 

Mr,  Edward  J.  Deadrick,  Vice  President. 
American    Bank    Note    Company,    70    Broad 


Stre;*.  Ne-.r  York,  New  York  10004  (212)  944- 
6200. 

Mr.  Donald  Poster.  Counfcl.  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association.  Economic  Crime 
Project,  1900  L  Street.  N.'W.,  No.  601  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036  (202)  785-1225. 

Mr.  Roy  W.  Jacobu=.  Department  Head, 
Special  .Systems  and  Secure  Communications, 
The  Mitre  Corporation.  P.O.  Box  73.  Bedford, 
^Ins:,.^chu.setts   01730    (617)    271-40G2. 

Mr.  James  C.  Kin^:.  bury,  Ti-ade  Specialist, 
Bureau  of  Domestic  Commerce.  U.S.  Depart- 
nient  tA  Coninierc:^.  Wa=hiiig'..on.  D.C.  20230, 
(212)   c.(i7-38:8. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Kirk.  Area  Manaeer,  InttUi- 
gence  Div!<  ion.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  IR-5 
Building.  Room  7230.  1111  Constitution  Ave- 
nue. N  V.  .  Washington,  D.C.  20224  (202)  9C4- 
61i:3. 

Mr.  Thomas  Knlghten,  General  Credit 
Manager.  Giant  Food.  Inc..  P  O.  Box  1804, 
Washincton.   DC.  20013    (301)    341-4143. 

Mr.  Michael  R.  Koblenz.  Trial  Attorney, 
U.S.  Department  oi  Justice.  Securities  Unit, 
Federal  Trianele  Building,  Room  £08.  SI.") 
Ninth  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  205L;0 
I  202  I    733   2723. 

Mr.  Leonard  Kolodny,  Manager,  Retail  Bu- 
reau, Metropolitan  Board  of  Trade.  1129  20tli 
Street.  N  W'.,  Wa;-liington,  D.C.  20036  (202 1 
659  6400. 

Lt.  K  r.nelh  V.  Morelant',  Criminal  Investi- 
cili.^n  Dlvi^ion,  Melropo'itan  Poli'-e  Depart- 
ment. 300  Indiana  Ave;iue.  N.'  '.,  Room  4071. 
Washington.  DC.   20001.    (202)    626-2211 

Mr  David  P.  Farin;i.  Research  Analyst.  De- 
partment of  Regulatory  Policy  and  Procedure, 
\aticn:il  Association  of  Securities  Dealer.s, 
In;'..  1735  K  Street.  N  W' ,  Washington,  DC. 
20006.    (202)    833-7247. 

Mr  Allen  O.  Peffer.  Postal  Inspector.  Proj- 
ects Coordinator,  External  Crimes  Branch. 
i-'.S.  Postal  Service.  Inspection  .Servlc?.  L'En- 
f.int  Plak-a.  Wa.shington,  D.C.  20260.  (202) 
2 '5-5464. 

Mr.  .'Andrew  F.  Phelan,  Vice  Prssident.  Cor- 
porate Security  Inspector's  Office.  American 
Express  Company.  07  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
New  York   10004.    i2I2)    797-5080. 

Mr.  Fred  Rayiie.  Director.  Buriis  Interna- 
tional Investigation  Bureau.  1681  John  F. 
Kennedy  Causeway,  Miami,  Florida  33141, 
(305)  1165-6753. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Srully.  .^-s:stant  '''ice  Presi- 
dent. Security  Interbank  Card  Association. 
110  East  59th  Strert,  New  York,  New  York 
10022,  (212)   486-1100. 

Mr.  David  Spears.  Representative,  Polar- 
oid Corporation,  Industrial  Division,  Cam- 
brid.^e,  Massachusetts.   (703)    524-2806. 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Weglian.  Tilal  Attorney. 
Securities  Unit.  General  Crimes  Section, 
Crlmin.il  Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Washington.  DC.  20530,  (202)  739-2670. 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Wilson.  Senior  'Vice  President. 
Regulation.  The  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers,  Inc  ,  1735  K  Street,  N.W  , 
Washington.  DC.  2000(3.  (202)   833-4830. 

TASK  FORCE  lU — FUGITIVES 

Mr  Emil  L.  Schroeder.  Chairman.  Federi"! 
Bure.ui  of  Investigation.  Room  4427.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  Building,  Washington,  DC.  (202) 
324-4587. 

Mr.  Thomjjson  Crockett.  Director.  Research 
Division,  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  Eleven  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithers- 
burg,  Maryland  20760  (301)   948-0922. 

Mr.  Elmer  C.  Cone,  Director  of  Corporate 
Security,  American  Bank  Note  Company, 
Garrison  Avenue  &  Tiffany  Street,  Bronx, 
New  York  10474  (2121  933  6200. 

Mr.  William  D.  Wharton.  Acting  Chief, 
Legal  Division,  Passport  Office,  Room  320. 
1425  K  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  (202) 
382-1531. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Solomon.  Jr.,  InTCstigator. 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  Congress  of 
the  Tnlted  States.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC  20515. 

Mr.  'irunian  H.  L.  Walrou.  Director  of  Pub- 
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lie  Affair^.  National  Sheriff's  Associations, 
Suit©  320.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington.  DC.  J00.J6  r202t  872  0422. 

Lt.  Glena  \V.  Rainey,  Major  Violations 
Section.  Ciimiiiul  Inveitlgative  Division. 
Metropolitan  Police  Dep.arnient,  Wn.-ihing- 
ton.  DC.  (202)  62e   2910. 

Mr.  Lou  Sim.s.  Chief,  Inicrpol,  Room  1116, 
Main  Trea-sury  Building,  15lh  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  N  W  .  \Va.,hingtou,  DC  20220 
(202)  964  5658. 

7  ASK    Flip!  K    IV^fEOrRAl.  IJiiKttllyinoS 
tJOCVSriNTS 

Mr.  William  E.  Dnfjgun.  Ciiairnui'i  Deputy 
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KLASSLiSiNO  THE  MIDDLE  E.'iST 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presi(3cnt.  the  :k'- 
niiiii.stralior.'s  atinoiincement  of  a  rea.s- 
■«cs.'ment  ol  U.S.  policy  in  the  Miclcile 
EtLst  at  this  critical  lime  has  aroused 
proiJer  concern  in  tiie  Congress,  anci  I 
woiiid  Y&.c  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
coll?agucs  my  statement  on  this  subject. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
iJiinted  in  the  Record  the  te.xt  of  my 
April  14  .speech  to  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee. 

Tlicre  beins;  no  objection,  the  speech 
V  a.-:  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec^'Ro, 
if  follows: 

Re.»sskssi.n-c,  the  Middle  East 

III  recent  davs  the  newspapers  have  bttn 
filled  with  commentary  about  the  relatuui- 
ship  between  the  tragedy  in  Indochina  and 
the  I  allure  of  the  Kissinger  mission  to  the 
Middle  Ea=t  But  somehow  the  most  profound 
connection  between  these  two  distant  situa- 
tions has  been  overlooked.  It  is  this;  nego- 
tiated settlements  that  do  not  Include  move- 
ment toward  a  genuine  peace  are  certain  to 
f  Hi.  Without  starting  the  process  of  political 
accommodation,  cease-fires  and  disengage- 
ments that  alter  only  the  military  situation 
lannoi  lead  to  lasting  peace.  In  the  search 
for  peace,  a  change  of  line  is  no  substitute 
lor  a  change  of  heart. 

Tills  is  the  bitter  lesson  of  the  Paris  ac- 
cords. And  if  the  Israelis  have  learned  from 
It,  if  they  have  concluded  that  they  would 
rather  understand  history  than  repeal  it. 
who  c;in  hold  them  at  fault? 

asskssing  the  shuttle  diplomacy 
Unha-ppily  and  unwisely,  the  end  of  shuttle 
diplomacy  has  been  followed  by  a  campaign 
of  background  briefings,  meetings  and  leaks 
to  the  press  calculated  to  imply  that  Israel 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  failure  to  reach 
an  accord.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  campaign 
and  because  the  Secretary  of  State  returned 
to  Washington  from  Jerusalem,  some  people 
concluded  that  the  talks  had  failed  when 
Israel  rejected  an  Egyptian  compromise  pro- 
posal. The  truth  Is  otherwise;  and  the  record 
should  be  clear  on  this  point.  Dr.  Kissinger 
departed  Jerusalem  when  President  Sadat  of 
Egj-pt  refused  even  to  consider  an  Israeli 
compromise  proposal  that  sought  to  provide 
a  basis  for  continuing  negotiations. 

The  American  people  must  Judge  for  them- 
.^elves  whether  Egypt  was  Justified  In  break- 
ing off  the  talks.  Unfortunately,  their  task 
in  fairly  considering  the  Issue  Is  complicated 
by  the  Administration's  one-sided  charac- 
terization of  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 
So  perhaps  It  would  be  useful  to  review  for 
a  moment  the  two  proposals  that  proved, 
in  the  end,  to  be  irreconcilable. 

In  exchange  for  an  Egyptian  statement  of 
non-belligerency  and  some  concrete  political 
and  economic  steps  along  the  road  to  peace. 
Israel  offered  to  give  up  the  strategic  Sinai 
pa&ses  and  to  return  the  oil  Helds  at  Abu 
Rudels  to  Egyptian  control.  Egypt,  for  its 
part,  refused  to  make  a  pledge  of  non-bel- 
ligerency or  to  take  concrete  steps  that  would 
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begin  the  process  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
Instead,  Egypt  Insisted  on  a  deep  Israeli 
withdrawal,  well  beyond  the  passes— a  with- 
drawal that  would  seriously  and  immediately 
worsen  Israel's  physical  security.  It  is  hard 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Israel  was 
searching  for  the  road  to  peace  while  Egypt 
.sought  the  road  to  Tel  Aviv. 

To  break  the  Impasse.  Israel  then  proposed 
to  withdraw  from  the  Western  half  of  the 
passes  and  to  permit  land  and  sea  access  to 
the  oil  fields  which  were  to  be  returned  to 
Egyptian  control.  In  return  she  asked  only 
that  Egypt  agree  to  refrain  from  the  use  of 
force,  a  very  partial — some  would  say  mar- 
ginal— step  toward  peace.  Egypt  declined  the 
Lsraeli  compromise,  refused  to  receive  Dr. 
Kissinger  in  Aswan,  and  the  negotiations 
came  to  an  end. 

ARGUING   FROM   DIFFEKENT   PP.EMISI^S 

-Samuel  Pepys  once  observed  two  women 
arguing  across  a  back  fence.  "They  will  never 
agree,"  he  remarked.  "They  are  arguing  from 
different  premises."  So  It  was  In  the  Middle 
East.  Israel's  premise  in  the  negotiations 
was  that  withdrawals  from  strategic  posi- 
tions in  the  Slnal  should  be  matched  by 
commensurate  progress  toward  a  genuine 
peace. 

The  Egyptian  premise  was  quite  different. 
Sadat  regarded  a  second  disengagement 
agreement  as  an  essentially  military  arrange- 
ment. Thus  he  sought  a  deeper  Israeli  with- 
drawal, a  more  advantageous  disengagement 
line,  unaccompanied  by  real  political  conces- 
sions. 

My  own  view  Ls  expressed  in  remarks  I 
made  on  December  17,  1973.  It  is  this: 

"Peace  must  be  more  than  a  word,  more 
than  a  mere  document  that  can  be  torn  up 
when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  aggressive 
governments  to  go  to  war  again.  It  must  be 
something  concrete.  It  must  exist  in  the  daily 
lives  of  men,  for  cnly  then  can  it  eventually 
come  to  exist  in  men's  minds  as  well:  and 
only  then — finally — can  it  be  secure.  It  is 
naive  to  imagine  that  the  enmities  of  de- 
cades will  vanish  with  tlie  stroke  of  a  pen. 
But  for  a  peace  treaty  to  be  more  than  Just 
a  scrap  of  paper,  it  must  do  more  than  sim- 
ply move  the  walls  that  separate  Arabs  from 
Israelis  to  a  new  location.  It  must  permit 
Arabs  and  Israelis  to  work  together,  to  trads 
v.ith  one  another,  to  talk  with  one  another, 
to  -see  for  themselves  the  truth  about  their 
neighbors." 

IHE     NEGOTIATIONS     AND     THE     ADMINISTRATION 

.•iiirely  the  inflexibility  of  the  Egyptian 
po.sitlon  reflected  President  Sadat's  belief 
that  Israel  would  yield  to  Administration 
pressure  and  pettle  on  Egyptian  terms.  An 
anxious  Washington,  Sadat  believed,  and  a 
dependent  Israel,  would  lead  to  irresistible 
pre^":Ure  In  surh  circumstances  there  was 
little  incentive  for  Egypt  to  compromise,  and 
a  predictable  ultimatum  resulted.  In  any 
case,  Sadat  must  have  reasoned,  a  failure  of 
the  talks  would  drive  a  wedge  between  Israel 
and  America. 

Well,  Sadat  was  wToiig.  He  was  wrong 
iibout  Israel  and  he  was  wrong  about 
America.  I.srael  resisted  the  temptation  to 
make  unrequited  concessions,  and  it  did  so 
v.-ith  remarkable  unity.  And  America  will  not 
allow  a  wedge  to  be  driven  between  our  peo- 
ple and  the  people  of  Israel.  The  Administra- 
tion knows  that  the  American  people  will 
not  permit  it  to  pressure  Israel  Into  with- 
drawals that  prejudice  her  security  and  In- 
cre.Tse  the  risks  of  war  That  Is  why  we  find 
the  Adminiitmtlon  saying  one  thing  in  pub- 
lic and  quite  another  In  private.  Thus  in 
ptiblic  the  Administration  urges  the  view 
•hat  no  U93ful  pur-ose  Is  served  by  assessing 
blame  for  the  failure  of  the  negotiations: 
while  In  private  Israel  is  held  to  have  been 
responsible.  Well,  the  time  to  end  that  un- 
wise charade  is  long  past.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  an  Administration  that 
bays  what  it  means  and  meaits  what  It  s.tys. 


They  have  a  right  to  read  in  the  morning 
papers  that  remarks  attributed  to  "a  senior 
official  traveling  with  Kissinger"  are  to  fact 
the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  They 
have  a  right  to  know  who  it  is  that  is  speak- 
ing In  their  name.  For  without  candor  and 
openness  in  our  fcH'eign  policy,  in  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere,  the  American  people  are 
deprived  of  tlie  right  to  make  their  Judg- 
ments felt. 

THE    ADIWINISTRATION'S   REASSESSMENT 

There  has  been  much  talk  by  the  Admin- 
istration of  a  reassessment  of  its  MldUle  East 
policy.  I  hope  and  trust  that  it  will  be 
thoughtful  and  deliberate.  Above  all  it  must 
be  fair.  It  must  not  be  marked  by  the  petu- 
lance that  marked  its  inception. 

In  my  Judgment  the  first  conclusion  to 
which  any  sober  reassessment  should  come 
is  this:  the  idea  that  a  stable  peace  can  be 
achieved  by  pressuring  Israel  to  diminish  her 
physical  security  without  a  political  recon- 
ciliation with  her  neighbors  Is  dangerous  and 
unwise. 

Second,  the  reappraisal  should  return  to 
U.N.  resolutions  242  and  338  by  recognizing 
that  a  real  peace  must  Involve  direct  negotla- 
tionfi  among  the  parties  In  which  Israeli 
withdrawal  to  secure  and  recognized  borders 
is  matched  by  an  end  to  the  state  of  belliger- 
ency. The  last  round  of  shuttle  diplomacy, 
by  departing  from  the  hopeful  formula  of 
these  resolutions,  did  much  to  subvert  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  promising  prospects 
for  pieace. 

Third,  a  fair  reassessment  will  reaffirm  the 
soundness  of  the  longstanding  American 
policy  of  helping  to  maintain  the  military 
balance  in  the  Middle  East.  Some  of  you  may 
recall  that  we  wrote  that  policy  into  law  in 
the  91st  Congress.  We  said  then  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  military  balance  in  the  Middle  East  by 
furnishing  Israel  with  the  arms  she  requires 
for  her  own  defense.  And  I  mean  to  see  that 
we  continue  to  adhere  to  it  because  it  ts 
essential  to  any  realistic  hope  for  peace. 

Finally,  any  cleir-sighted  reassessment  will 
include  a  reappraisal  of  the  role  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's detente  in  promoting  peace  In 
the  Middle  East.  Detente  didn't  inhibit  the 
Soviets  from  sending  the  arms  that  started 
and  then  sustained  the  Tom  Klppur  war.  It 
didn't  restrain  the  Soviets  who  first  incited 
other  Arab  governments  to  Join  forces  with 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  then  urged  OPEC  to  use 
the  oil  weapon  against  the  West. 

A  reassessment  of  the  Administration's 
detente  will  reject  the  dangerous  Illusion  that 
underlay  the  lU-fated  Paris  ac;ords  on  Indo- 
china. I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  Idea 
that  we  can  count  on  Soviet  cooperation — 
or  even  restraint.  Detente  didn't  save  Cam- 
bodia and  it  won't  save  Vietnam,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  and  the  Soviets  are  co-guaran- 
tors of  the  Paris  accords.  And  that,  by  the 
way,  is  something  to  keep  in  mind  wiien  on-; 
hears  that  we  and  the  Soviets  should  replay 
the  international  guarantee  game  in  the 
Middle  East. 

A  genuine  and  reciprocal  improvement  In 
East-West  relations  is  to  the  advantage  of 
all  peoples  in  the  world.  But  we  must  not  ask 
our  friends  to  pay  the  price  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's illusions  about  detente. 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  with  this  thourhi. 
In  their  frustration  at  the  seemingly  intr.vct- 
able  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  there  ars 
those  who  are  tempted  to  fashion  a  piece  of 
paper  into  a  paper  peatje.  To  yield  to  sa:'h 
temptation  would  bs  a  mistake  of  hi  tori? 
proportions.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  not 
so  yield:  that  in  the  end  we  will  summon 
those  resources  of  courage  and  vision  that 
are  the  best  hope  for  a  lasting  peace. 

And  let  me  just  say  to  our  friends  over^ei.n 
that  America  is  not  about  to  withdraw  from 
the  world.  In  adversity  we  have  always  found 
strength.  And  the  conviction  of  the  American 
people  that  Amerlsa  must  remain  strong  is 
undiminished  In  these  difficult  times. 


WILLIAM  McGAFFIN— BUREAU 

CHIEF  OP  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  with  much  regret  the  passing  of 
William  McSaffin,  deputy  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Bill  McGaffin  was  an  excellent 
journalist  who  always  held  the  ideals 
of  his  profession  in  the  highest  esteem. 
He  was  a  gentleman  and  a  friend,  and 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  knew 
him  well  will  mi.ss  him.  I  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  family,  his  colleagues 
and  his  many  friends,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous coiisent  that  the  report  of  his 
passing  in  today's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

V.'iLLiAM    McGaffin:    Bureau    Chief    of 
Chicago  Daily  News 

William  McGaffin.  64.  deputy  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News,  died  of  cancer  yesterday  at  Doctors 
Hospital  here.  He  resided  at  6208  Beachway 
Dr..  Falls  Church. 

Although  seriously  111  for  the  last  two  years, 
Mr.  McGaffin  continued  to  work.  His  last 
story,  recounting  military  criticism  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war,  was  published 
Saturday. 

A  member  of  the  Daily  News  staff  since 
1944,  he  served  as  London  bureau  chief.  Euro- 
pean correspondent  and  United  Nations 
correspondent  before  coming  here  in  1965. 
In  Washington  he  specialized  In  Defen.se 
Department  affairs. 

Mr.  McGatBn  was  bom  in  David  City,  Neb., 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  studied  at  Columbia  University's  grad- 
uate school  of  Journalism. 

Among  the  honors  and  awards  he  re- 
ceived was  election  to  Columbia's  Journalism 
"Hall  of  Fame." 

Before  Joining  the  Dally  News,  he  worked 
for  the  Associated  Press,  covering  World 
War  II  in  Europe,  and  Africa  and  Asia.  He 
later  covered  the  fighting  In  the  Paclfio 
for  the  Daily  News. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  Jean,  and  two 
.sons,  Christopher  of  Alexandria  and  Nicho- 
las of  tiie  home. 


FREDRIC  MARCH 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Fredric  March  Is  dead. 
He  was  a  whole  man.  His  remarkable 
career  on  the  stage  and  in  motion  pic- 
tures covered  50  years.  During  these  50 
year.s,  he  thrilled  audience  after  audience 
in  a  series  of  remarkable  performances. 
A  great  actor,  Fredric  March  was  sdso  a 
great  iiimian  being. 

For  many  years,  he  was  a  resident  of 
New  Milford.  Conn.  He  was  a  close  friend, 
and  I  knew  him  well.  When  you  visited 
Fred  and  his  gracious  and  able  wife, 
Florence  Eldridge,  you  were  surrounded 
by  warmth,  intelligence,  and  humor.  To 
be  v.ith  the  Marches  was  indeed  a  special 
event.  It  was  also  ray  privilege  to  have 
them  visit  with  me  at  the  Governor's 
residence  in  Haruord  during  my  term  as 
Governor. 

Mrs.  Ribicoff  joins  me  in  extending  our 
greatest  sympathy  to  Florence,  his  chil- 
dren, and  grandchildren. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
15  be  piir.ted  in  tlie  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Relord. 
as  follows: 

F!iFnRic   March  Dips  of   Cancer;    STAcr   and 
fcRttN  AcTdR  Was  77 
(By  Alblii  Krebs) 
Fredrlc    March,    the   actor   who   appeared 
oti  The  staye  and  In  motiijii  picture',  o^'er  a 
lyisn   of  50   years,   died   ol    lanrer   ye.^tcrday 
at  Moiuit  Siaal  Hospital  ;ti  Los  Angeles.  Mr 
March,  who  w;ls  77  >ear.  old    had  beesi  hos- 
pitalized oiiice  April  5. 

Mr  March  wjs  an  actor  of  somet'iiics  a.*;- 
toiii^hing  \crs;itilily  who  played  jo\eiiile 
leads  in  the  Broadway  era  of  David  Belasco 
and  orii.stv  old  i  hiractprs  ii  the  movies  of 
the  nineteeu-seventles  His  career  peaked  in 
1956  when  lie  created  the  role  of  the  brooding 
Jame.s  Tvrone  m  Long  Da\  s  Journey  Into 
Night."  bnt  previously  lie  had  won  two 
Academy  Awards,  in  1932  for  'Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr  Hyde"  and  in  1046  for  Tlie  Best  Years 
of  Our  Live.s.  ' 

Mr.  March,  a  tall.  broad-shotiMered  man 
with  a  voice  capable  of  booming  with  .sono- 
rous timbre,  was  rarely  idle  duriiit;  most  of 
hts  profe?;.sional  life  His  most  popular  stage 
roles  included  appearances  In  -The  Skin  of 
Our  Teeth."  "The  Aut'.unn  Garden"  and  A 
Bell  for  Adauo.  ■  and  his  iilm  roles  included 
"A  Star  Is  Born."  "Ihe  Adventures  of  Mark 
Twain"  and  "Anthony  Adverse." 

Mr.  March's  last  prolessional  appearance 
was  in  the  four-hour  movie  version  of 
O  Neill's  "The  Iicnian  Cometh."  in  1973.  It 
was  his  69th  tilm.  and  it  won  him  praise  U-r 
his  portrayal  of  toui;h  old  H^irry  Hope. 

Mr.  March,  who  ama-ssed  a  sum  estimated 
at  more  than  *2-million.  was  listed  In  1937 
as  the  fifth-nighest-paid  AmericaT.  earning 
nearly  half  a  nulhon  dollars  a  year.  .Alihounh 
he  could  have  retired  25  years  ago.  he  detested 
idlene.ss.  a. id  pushed  himself  to  work  at  his 
craft. 

When  asked  some  years  ago  what  he  would 
do  when  he  wa^  no  longer  a  star  and  could 
not  get   work,  he  replied:      I'd  keep  acting 
even  if  I  had  to  get  on  the  back  ol  a  truck 
Id  act  wherever  there  was  a  group  o.'  people 

PLANNED    TO    BE    A    BANKER 

Born  on  Aug  31.  1897.  m  Racine.  W:-  and 
originally  named  Frederick  Mclntyre  Bickel. 
Mr  March  was  the  .son  of  a  small-time  manu- 
facturer, John  P.  Bickel.  and  the  former 
Cora  Brown  Mtrcher  He  worked  as  a  bank 
teller  during  high  school  vacations  and 
studied  economics  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  when  he  came  to  New-  York  in 
1919  after  a  year  in  the  Army,  it  was  not  to 
be  an  actor  but  a  banker. 

This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  th.it  he  had 
always  been  interested  in  theatricals  and  had 
played  leads  on  the  universitv  stage  h.id  been 
a  champion  collet;e  debater  and  h.id  had 
modest  success  as  a  par' -time  newspaper  and 
magazine  model  He  had  even  quleilv  sent  out 
resumes  and  photographs  to  agents  and 
producers. 

Fortunately  for  the  theater,  Mr  March  had 
appendicitis  shortly  after  his  arrival  here. 
and  after  an  appendectomy,  he  applied  for  a 
recuperation  leave  of  absence  from  his 
trainees'  Job  at  the  National  City  Bank.  His 
thoughts  had  turned  increasingly  to  acting  as 
a  career.  His  professional  debut,  in  1920.  came 
in  Baltimore  in  Bela.sco.s  production  of 
Deburau. "  in  which  he  was  also  seen  on 
Bro.^dway  for  the  first  time  soon  afterward. 
By  that  time  the  young  actor  with  the 
sq\iare-cut.  all-American  good  looks  had  de- 
cided that  Bickel  was  not  a  good  name  for  a 
marquee.  He  dropped  a  couple  of  letters  from 
his  first  name  and  adopted  the  first  syllable 
"f  his  mother's  maiden  name  to  come  up  with 
the  otage  name  of  Fredrlc  March.  Versatile, 
cooperative,  eager,  he  was  seldom  without 
work. 


April  15,  197.: 


In  Denver  in  the  summer  of  192fi.  Mr 
March  Joined  a  stock  compaiiv  whose  leading 
iddy  was  Florence  Eldrldge  While  appearing 
together  in  Molnar's  The  Swan."  they  fell 
in  Jove  and  were  married  in  1927  in  Mexico. 
Their  unioa.  both  personally  and  profes- 
sionally, was  to  last  for  the  re.-,t  of  Mr. 
March's  life. 

In  the  late  nineleen-twenlies,  the  moguls 
of  Hollywood  were  struck  by  a  crisis  with  the 
advent  of  .sound  In  movies — many  of  the 
dti.-hiiigiy  handsome  stars  of  the  silent  movie 
era  possessed  voices  of  startling  squeakiness, 
na.'.jlness  or  raspine.ss.  Mr.  March  struck 
Hollywood  as  the  answer  to  a  prayer,  for  not 
only  was  he  the  possessor  of  a  virile  and 
h.Tndvime  profile  that  could  meet  the  most 
rigorous  demands  of  the  camera  close-up. 
but  ol.so  he  had  a  rich,  well-traineri  st^ge 
actor's  voice. 


I.SSrANT    FILM    SUCCESS 

H.s  mo-. ic  career  began  in  1929  with  a  fea- 
tured role  in  "The  Dummv  "  He  wa.s  an  in- 
stant   success,    and    soon    some    of    the    top 
lemaie  stars  were  clamoring  to  have  him  lit 
their  pictures.   In   the  nineteen-thirties  Mr 
March   appeared   opposite   Clarj    Bow.    Ruth 
Chatteitou.  Claudette  Colbert.  Miriam  Hop- 
kins   and     hnally    Greta    Garbo    in    "Anna 
Karenina      Usually  he  wxs  seen  in  romantic 
comedy  or  adventure  roles,   but   in   1932  he 
switched    to    the    .serious   dual    role    in    "Dr 
Jekyll  rind  Mr  Hyde  •  and  won  his  first  Oscar. 
At    a    peak    in    his   movie    popularltv,    Mr 
?.73rch.  much  to  the  consternation  of  his  film 
employers,  returned  to  New  York   to  nppea- 
opposite  hi.s  wife  in   "Mr.  Obedient  Husband   " 
.1  Ift.iS  vehicle  based  on  Samuel  Pt-p-ys  diarv 
Ti-.e  plav  failed  so  resoundingly   that  Mr 
March,  seldom  withouf  a  sense  of  humor,  felt 
constrained    to   make   a    public   apology     He 
and  Mi;s  Eldridce  bought  advertising  "space 
111  trade  publications   that  showed  a%ketch 
depicting  them  as  two  trape/e  artists  mi.ssin" 
each  others  grip  in  midair.   '-Oops,  sorrv'" 
re:id  t:;e  caption. 

The  Marches  tried  acain  in  The  American 
VVav  ■  the  following  year,  with  better  results 
and  from  then  on  Mr.  March  was  to  deftly 
balance  his  work  between  movies  and  plays 
It  has  been  my  experience."  he  said  vears 
later,  "that  work  on  the  screen  clarifies  stage 
portravals  and  vice  versa.  You  learn  to  make 
.voiir  fare  express  more  in  making  movies 
and  in  working  for  the  theater  von  have  a 
sen.se  of  greater  freedom   ■ 

In  1960.  when  the  Marches  appeared  as 
W'llUam  Jenninus  Brvan  and  hb  wife  in  the 
movie  version  of  Inherit  the  Wind.  "  about 
the  Scopes  "monkey  trial,"  Mr  March  learned 
the  whole  script,  theater-style,  in  advance 
oefore  rehearsals.  And  although  he  was  still 
a  man  of  imposing  good  looks,  ho  quite  will- 
ingly submitted  to  make-up  that  gave  him  a 
bald  pa-e  He  believed  in  iinmeisiug  himself 
m  a  role 

Some  of  Mr.  March"s  most  memorabl" 
screen  performances  were  in  Noel  Cowards 
•Design  for  Living.  "  in  which  he  plaved  a 
flip  sophisticate:  as  the  poet  Robert  Brown- 
ing in  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street  "  as 
the  alcoholic  and  suicidal  actor  opposite 
Janet  Gaynor  in  A  Star  Is  Born'-  as  the 
?any  reporter  in  ■Nothing  Sacred"":  as  the 
widower  in  love  wi'h  a  much  yotinger  woman 
in  "Middle  of  the  Night"  and.  of  course  as 
the  war-weary  veteran  in  "The  Best  Years 
of  Our  Lives."' 

Films  in  which  he  also  appeared  with  Miss 
Eldridge.  were  "Another  Part  of  the  Forest  " 
"Christopher  Columbus."  and  -An  Act  of 
Mercy  ■  On  stage  the  Marches  appeared  to- 
gether in  The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth,"  Thorn- 
•on  Wilders  frolic,  and  0"Neiirs  Long  Days 
Joiirnev  Into  Night,""  which  Mr.  March  con- 
.Mdered  the  high  point  of  his  career. 

A    SERIOUS    APPRO.\C-II 

A  story  concerning  that  major  triumph 
lllustrat«s    how    seriously    Mr.    March    took 


acting. -and  the  extent  to  which  he  would 
go  to  perfect  his  playing  in  an  Individual 
.scene 

III  tiie  iio.v  famous  card  scene.  Mr.  March 
in  the  role  modeled  after  O'Neill's  own  act  r 
father,  was  called  upon  to  play  solitaire  while 
delivering  highly  charged,  emotional  lines 
intended  to  prepare  the  character  Tyrone's 
i.vo  sons  for  .some  grave  new-s. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  March  who  was  involved 
with  the  show  recalled  that  during  rehears;  I,. 
the  actor  insisipd  on  devoting  an  hour  a 
day  to  that  one  scene,  .so  that  he  could  prac- 
tice 11  alone.  "He  wanted  to  perfect  his  tech- 
nique with  t!ie  cards  so  he  could  concen- 
trate o.i  the  timing  of  the  lines.  "  the  frici:d 
recalled.  "Even  when  wed  take  a  break  ht'd 
be  worki.ig  on  the  scene— that's  the  way  wi-  d 
find   him   when   \\c   returned   " 

Tlie  actors  prcparauon  fur  the  role  v.as 
v.ell  i-ew.iidcd.  Tlicrc  were  universal  critical 
accolades,  with  Brook.4  Atkinson  of  The  Nc.v 
York  Times  writing:  "As  the  aging  actor  whn 
.stand.s  at  the  h.e  id  of  the  family.  Frcdcr.c 
March  t:i^es  a  mnsterly  performance  tliat  will 
stand  as  a  iii;le:;tone  in  the  acting  of  ;:  i 
O'Neill  plav  .  .  .  This  is  a  character  n>c-- 
trait  of  grandeur." 

In  his  Hollywood  heyday.  Mr.  March  fcit 
lie  was  becoming  type-casc  as  a  "'costume 
actor"  jiiid  vowed  that  once  his  long-ieiiu 
contr.ids  had  run  otit,  he  would  never  si^n 
another  multiple-picture  deal.  That  was  in 
the  luneteeii-forttes.  .Me  w-as  al.so  intenselv. 
sometimes  foolishly,  .selective  about  the 
Broadway  roles  he  would  consider. 

Ft.r  example,  one  script  he  wa-  offered  in 
the  late  nineteen-forties  was  about  a  travel- 
ing salesman  who  was  a  lo.=-er,  and  Mr 
March  rejected  it  because  he  found  it,  on  a 
cursory  reading,  "too  grim.""  The  plav  was 
Arthur  Mlller'.s  Death  of  a  Salesman."  and 
the  role  of  Willy  Loman  went  to  Lee  J.  Cobb, 
who  became  the  seasons  toast  of  Broadway, 
The  play  won  both  a  New  York  Drama  Critics 
Circle  award  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1949 

Mr.  March  later  explained  that  he  was 
making  a  film  in  Rome  when  he  received  the 
play  :.cript  and  I  didn't  have  the  time  to 
read  it  properly.  Boy,  I  sure  blew  that  one." 
The  prod-acers  of  the  movie  version  of  the 
play  gave  Mr.  March  his  second  chance,  and 
he  won  an  Oscar  nomination  in  1951  for  his 
film  portrayal  of  Willy  Loman. 

As  gifted  and  versatile  an  actor  as  Uc 
w.-t^-he  could  move  with  facility  from  light 
comedy  to  melodrama  to  tragedy,  and  was 
as  believable  as  a  hero  as  he  was"  in  a  char- 
acter role— Mr.  March  somehow  never  got 
around  to  playing  the  classics.  He  never  un- 
dertook a  Shakesperean  role.  ""I  don't  know 
why  I  haven't.  I  really  don't,"  he  told  an  in- 
terviewer in  1973.  "I  should  have  done  Romeo, 
and  then  Hamlet  ,  .  .  I  should  have  done 
Macbeth   ' 

m  NT    FOR    COMMUNISTS 

In  1940  Mr.  March  was  one  of  many  Holly- 
wood personalities  who  ran  afoul  of  Repre- 
sentative Martin  Dies,  then  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, who  had  started  a  widely  publicized 
hunt  for  Communists  In  the  fllm-making 
community. 

Mr.  Dies  denounced  Hollywood  as  a  hot- 
bed of  radicalism,  which  struck  Mr.  March 
ns  scattershot,  unfair  and  ill-advised."  He 
openly  defended  the  film  community  and  his 
ha\iiig  lent  his  name  to  pre-World  War  II 
liberal  causes,  and  so  incurred  the  wrath  of 
Mr.  Dies,  who  promised  to  take  a  searching 
look  at  Mr.  March's  own  politics.  The  Con- 
gressman later  apologized  to  Mr.  March  and 
placed  him  on  a  list  of  "politically  clean" 
figures  that  included  James  Cagney,  Hum- 
phrey Bogart  and  the  writer  Philip  Dunne. 
The  Marches  lived  quietly,  maintaining  an 
apartment  in  New  York  and  a  40-acre  farm 
near  New  Milford,  Conn.  Mr.  March  loved 
the  farm  and  liked  to  swing  an  ax  to  clear  his 
laud,  but  after  illness  beset  him  five  years 
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n--o,  he  had  to  omit  such  activity.  The  couple 
sold  the  farm  and  moved  into  a  Los  Augelea 
condominium  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  March  underwent  prostate  surgery  for 
the  .second  time  w-hile  filming  '"The  Iceman 
Cometh"'  In  1973.  By  then,  the  debilities  of 
age  had  forced  him  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  a 
cane. 

The  Marches  adopted  a  son.  Anthony,  and 
a  daughter,  Penelope.  no'A-  Mrs.  Bert  Fan- 
tucci  of  Florence.  Italy.  Mr.  March  is  also 
survived  by  his  widow  and  four  sir.m.lciMl- 
drtn.  The  funeral  will  be  private 


ALLENTOWN,  PA..  ALL-AMERICAN 
CITY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  \ery  proud  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  city  of  Allentown. 
Pa.,  on  it.s  selection  as  a  1974-75  All- 
American  City  in  national  competition. 

Allentown  was  selected  for  tliis  pres- 
tigious award  by  the  National  Municipal 
League,  an  organization  which  assesses 
the  impact  of  citizenry  at  work  in  com- 
munities throughout  our  country. 

More  than  300  cities  were  entered  hi 
thi.s  year's  competition,  and  it  is  indeed 
a  great  honor  to  all  of  the  people  of 
Allentown  that  their  community  was 
chosen  to  receive  this  citizenship  award. 

The  success  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment— both  at  the  national  and  local 
level — depends  upon  the  active  partici- 
pation of  our  citizens.  Certainly,  the  citi- 
zens of  Allentown  deserve  highest  com- 
mendation for  their  interest  in  city 
government  and  their  contribution  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  April  issue  of  National 
Civic  Review  describing  the  award  pro- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Thi:    AiL-AMEricA    CiTits   Awards:    D!-;.;o.n- 

srRATlON    Of    iNTECDEtT.NDrNCf 

(3v  V.'i'Iiam  G.  Anderson.  Jr  .  and  .-jteven  M. 
Engel'  I 

During  the  dramatic  national  political 
events  of  1974.  news  commentator  Harry 
Reasoner  characterized  the  state  ol  affairs 
in  part  by  saying.  'When  you  have  a  coun- 
try in  which  only  27  percent  of  the  people 
think  that  the  President  is  doing  a  good  job 
and  .51  percent  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Unidentified  Flying  Objects,  you  rnay  need 
a  n^w-  President  but  yoti  almost  ceiiainly 
need  a  new  citizenry." 

Rcasouer's  assessment  does  not  >taiid  up 
In  light  of  available  evidence.  Perhaps  a  new- 
consciousness  about  national  issues  is  called 
for.  but  there  has  been  no  decline  in  the  level 
of  citizen  activity  tocused  on  local  concerns. 
Tne  large  number  of  local  government  study 
groups  at  work,  the  activity  created  by  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  and  commtmity  devel- 
opment block  grants,  and  issues  of  low 
growth,  environmental  protection  and  con- 
sumer aflairs  clearly  demonstrate  that  there 
are  more  citizens,  and  a  greater  diversity  of 
Lliem.  involved  in  commtmity  action. 

The  National  Municipal  League's  AU- 
Anierica  Cities  program  provides  one  lorum 
tisrotuh  which  to  assess  the  Impact  of  the 
f  itizenry  at  work.  Last  year  over  500  commu- 
•  iltics  made  application  to  take  part  in   the 


*  William  G.  Andersen,  Jr.,  is  senior  as.so- 
ciate  and  Steven  M.  Engel  is  a  special  intern, 
National  Mtiniclpal  League.  Mr.  Andersen  Is 
the  coordinator  of  the  AU-Amerlca  Cities 
program.  He  and  Mr.  Engel  ire  working  on 
a  p'oject  Involving  citizen  participation 
through  the  program. 


competition,  and  Interest  grows  aniaually. 
More  than  300  delegates  from  the  21  finalist 
communities  attended  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Government  In  San  Diego. 

The  All-America  Cities  program  provides  a 
"sidewalk  and  shirtsleeve"  view  of  itow  the 
people  involved  see  their  community  prob- 
lems and  act  on  them.  The  awards  process  is 
not  a  trivial  exercise.  Tliere  are  no  popula- 
tion restrictions  or  reqtiirements  for  .special 
institutional  characteristics.  Above  all,  it  is 
not  a  '"beauty  contest."  For  the  last  26  years 
the  competition  has  honored  the  achieve- 
ments of  citizens  who  demonstrated  special 
initiatives  in  perceiving  challenges  to  their 
communities  and  taking  informed,  purpose- 
ful and  successful  action.  All  the  ettortb  have 
in  common  concerted  citizen  action  and  gov- 
ernmental activity  to  accomplish  .specific 
objectives. 

Significantly,  the  award  competitors  were 
nominated  by  local  citizens  who  had  a  "  buc- 
cess"  story  to  tell  and  the  winners  were  de- 
termined by  panels  of  civic  affairs  specialists. 

What  malces  an  award  commtiniiy  unique'^ 
It  has  successfully  achieved  significant  pro- 
grams for  community  improvement.  Equally, 
if  not  more  importantly,  it  has  identified  a 
process  facilitating  an  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  "interdependence"  as  one  of  Its 
key  elements.  Also  evolving  from  the  process 
is  the  development  of  problem-solving  tech- 
niques which  preserve  the  vitality  of  differ- 
ing points  of  view  withotit  diminishing  the 
sense  of  mutuality  necessary  to  attaining  a 
common  goal. 

The  slogans  and  shorthand  descriptions 
used  by  communities  to  promote  citizen  ac- 
complishments provide  a  clue  to  -what  "All- 
America  City"  seeks  to  represent: 

Wilviington,  Delaware — "Wilmingion,  A 
Place  to  Be  Somebody"  (on  a  poster  s»-m- 
bolizing  the  city). 

Hampton,  Virginia — ""Tlie  Hampton  Spirit 
of  People.  .  .  ."   (All-America  City  slogan). 

Wooater,  Ohio — "To  be  aw-are  of  our  ad- 
vantages requires  our  being  aware  of  otir 
needs.  And  in  our  attempts  to  find  processes 
by  which  we  may  fulfill  them,  v.e  have 
learned  how  truly  Interdependent  we  all  are" 
(presentation  to  the  Jury). 

ALLENTOWN,      P.^. 

Allentown  is  a  thriving  community  char- 
acterized by  leaders  as  "progressive"  and 
"prosperous."'  Located  in  east  central  Penn- 
sylvania. 50  miles  from  Philadelphia,  it  is 
a  cultural,  edticational  and  economic  center 
for  the  Lehigh  valley.  Elton  Samuels,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lehigh  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, remembers  how  it  tised  to  be:  "The 
greatest  problem  facing  Allentown  in  the  '70s 
w-as  one  of  negative  community  r.t'itude  and 
resignation  to  a  troubled  future.  Community 
interest  had  been  blunted  by  inaction.  .  .  . 
Obvious  deterioration  of  the  once  vibrant 
mid-city  was  reflected  in  successful  court 
appeals  for  lower  asse.ssments."" 

That  was  just  part  of  the  storv.  Allentown 
was  also  .shackled  with  a  60-year-old  com- 
mission form  of  government  increasinglv  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  a  growing  community. 
Citizens  felt  that  a  change  in  government 
would  open  the  way  for  needed  improve- 
ments. Starting  in  the  late  1960s,  the  Jay- 
cees,  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  and  League  of 
Women  Voters  initiated  plans  for  a  home 
rule  study  under  the  Pennsylvania  charter 
law.  The  Citizens  for  Efficient  Citv  Govern- 
ment Committee  was  formed  and.  after  a 
tough  struggle  with  an  uncooperative  city 
council,  succeeded  in  gaining  approval  for 
a  charter  study.  The  charter  commission, 
after  eight  months  of  study,  recommendeo 
a  change  to  the  mayor-council  government. 
The  citizen  groups  promptly  endorsed  the 
proposal  and  thousands  of  supporters  cam- 
paigned, held  ptibllc  meetings  and  ran  edu- 
cation programs  to  Insure  a  victory. 

In  one  term,  gains  were  made  in  public 
h(;Using.  housing  for  the  elderly.  (rat!:c  con- 


trol, public  saiety,  urban  renewal  and  mi- 
nority problenxb  assuring  public  support  for 
the  continuanca  of  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Work  on  rev:tali7ing  the  downto-An  core 
also  began  in  the  late  1960s.  Business 
leaders,  seeing  the  continued  drain  from  tlie 
CBD,  began  to  investigate  .similar  situations 
elsewhere.  Tleall-.^ing  the  importance  ot 
revitalizing  the  area,  business  and  govern- 
ntent  teamed  up  to  bring  r^bout  change. 
Coiiiinittees  began  drawing  up  plans,  hold- 
ing meetings  on  needs,  placs  and  financing, 
seeking  nssistance  and  enlisting  support.  The 
colliburative  efft^rt  resulted  in  a  complete 
rehabilitation  of  the  four-block  core  known 
tis  "center  city."'  H'ghways  were  converted 
into  c.irf.va\s.  valkways  and  sidewalks, 
plazas  wore  bitiit  and  utility  improvements 
were  made.  The  revived  center.  Hamilton 
Mall,  is  tinique  in  its  proximity  to  mid-city 
residential  areas  and  has  created  a  new  en- 
vironment lor  all  Ol  the  downtown.  Over 
$38  million  in  new  investment  has  been 
placed  In  businesses  around  the  mall,  making 
it  a  successful  htib  for  business  and  rede-/el- 
opment  efforts. 

As  positive  results  begtin  to  appear. 
citizen  attention  focused  on  health  care 
Studies  h:'d  pointed  toward  the  deficiencies 
in  insti'titional  facilities  and  the  quality  of 
care.  Aiming  for  comprehensive  community 
health  care,  leaders  created  an  organization 
called  AHEAD  (Area  Hospitals  Expansion 
and  Development)  to  draw  up  plans  to 
finance  co!istru.:tion  and  oversee  hospital 
reorganization. 

AHEAD  efforts  led  to  crention  of  a  $2}- 
million  acute  care  Joint  hospital  center  as 
well  as  a  40-bed  addition  to  another  facility. 
Duplication  of  services,  financial  burdens 
and  overcrowded  facilities  have  been  elim- 
inated through  the  work  of  more  than 
2  000  volunteers.  Tlieir  fund-raising  goals 
were  exceeded,  grants  were  received  and  mas- 
.- ive  support  is  forthcoming.  AHEAD  was  an 
unqualified  success  in  involvement. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  citizens 
continue  to  work  at  problems  of  housing, 
crime,  eiuironment-.U  pollution  Pfd  Viunian 
relatioiis 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR   ENVIRON- 
MENTAL    HEALTH     ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  NEL.SON.  Mr.  President.  Congress- 
man David  R.  Obey,  of  Wisconsin,  has 
been  a  leader  in  pushing  legislation  and 
appropriations  to  improve  the  level  ol 
Federal  support  for  environmental  health 
activities. 

In  recognizing  that  possibly  90  per- 
cent of  all  cancer  is  environmentally 
and  chemically  caused.  Mr.  Obey  has 
urged  p'l  eater  emphasis  on  preventive 
researcli  and  programs,  and  on  protet- 
five  actions  that  are  ma.idated  by  thf 
occupational  Safety  and  Health  Art. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  Conicience  on  Oc- 
ctipational  Carcinogenesis — Marcti  2o. 
1975.  New  York  City — he  provided  luuc-ii 
useful  information  and  analyses  of  the 
problems  incurred  at  the  Federal  level 
by  low  budgets  and  low  priority  given 
preventive  and  environmental  health 
research  Federal  agenci3s  t,uch  as  th-^ 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health— NIOSH:  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Enviroamental  Health 
Sciences — NIEAS:  the  National  Cancer 
Institute— NCI;  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency — EPA — are  all 
plagued  by  budgetary  cuts  or  restraints, 
personnel  Itiring  problem."^  or  antiquated 
facilities. 
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Congier,5man  Obey's  remarks  should 
be  an  er.courageiiient  to  the  Congress  to 
char.?e  tl:e  r.xser.t  pattern,  as  we  re- 
j-.rse^s  liie  Foiierjl  "war  ou  cancer"  pro- 
giam  ai-fl  budget  prijriU?s  in  geiicr-U. 

I  iisk  unaniniou.i  co!V>cut  that  Mr. 
OstY's  rtitiarki  be  printed  m  the  Recort. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  address 
w.i.s  or:lered  to  be  printed  in  iho  Rf  ccrn. 
ii.'i  follows: 

!  very  miica  appreciate  Uie  opportunity  :•» 
uppear  here  lodny  and  waul  10  talk  a'jout 
liic  direciiMi  of  this  country  i.  attack  upoa 
cancer  as  ..  appeurs  to  one  pc  ioa  iu  ihe 
IcgUi-iUvc  .iiii  polUiral  ai-.;:.i. 

Ciiicer,  by  any  staaaju^I.  is  a:i  enormous 
problcai  In  '.his  society.  In  1975  lancer  wUl 
claiia  tl-.e  iives  uf  i.55.000  Amci-icaii.s — lar 
mere  th:\j\  all  U.S.  batuc  tieatlis  iii  World 
Wat  H,  more  ih.Tn  live  time.s  the  uum*5cr  of 
deAtrii  Ciiused  by  auto  a<  ■.•:cl''u.3  lu  ihls 
country  la  eiiy  givea  jear.  u-.d  iiea:ly  leu 
t.mcs  l;t€  uuiU'oer  of  deai.is;  -=;uffercd  from 
polio  in  tiie  wor-.t  ;csrs  or  thai  droad  d^s- 
eaic.  And  the  mini:Trr  of  deaths  per  > 'ar 
cau^fd  by  cancer  Is  liiereasiui^  slc-adlly. 

Jii  least  one-fourth  of  ihc  p?ople  in  ili.. 
couii'j-y  wiu  au.Tcr  iroui  cucti^r  during  their 
llff.iznc-  even  11  ttio  r^T.c  at  wtiicli  the  m  ^ease 
strikcj  U  held  iteady— a  prospect  for  wMch 
there  13  liti'.e  hope  ia  I'iict.  siudy  alter 
oti'.dy  slicv.-i  that  our  ihauccs  -.vlth  raiiccr 
are  geitlng  wor^e  with  evory  pasoliij;  year. 
And  'he  ccbt  can  be  wcii:.'j"d  i.i  strirt  eco- 
nomic ti-nas  as  veil  hs  1ji  pahi  and  suffer- 
ing. The  medical  cosUs  •>■>  ihe  mi. re  ih,:i  one 
muiiou  Americans  now  Iji'liii;  ire.;ti,-a  for 
rnnccr  win  p:  .hui  'y  apprcjich  one  bUll&n 
djliari  in  1975.  Other  cost^.  liitliidlng  Iuss  of 
wages  and  lifetime  c-irniii;is  vit.i  ea-lnialed 
in  1U71  to  be  in  exrt.^  ui  $15  billion  a  year. 

That  leaves  little  cavi'e  10  v,-o:ider  why  the 
public,  the  Congrers  and  the  White  House 
have  --howii  =uch  concern  for  iwiding  a  v.ay 
to  put  nn  end  to  the  ravage:,  of  this  rti-,ea.5e. 
We  hav>  !io:  been  .-flngy  in  o.;r  devotion  of 
re.-nurce.-.  tn  cnncor  r^^carch  evt-n  before  the 
"War  on  Cancer",  but  In  1971  the  FedersU 
Goveninaeni  decided  to  gr.;atly  accelerate 
expenditures  in  that  area.  The  N.itjoiia:  Can- 
cer Institute  (NCI)  is  vox  being  budgeted 
At  well  OTer  !;n:f  a  biUioa  dollars  a  year  and 
a  cine  Mouid  be  ciieap  ai  iwicp  the  price. 

But  many  >(ieiiri-'s  are  concerned  r.':.<ir 
•.he  generally  optlmi.iiic  tone  of  the  National 
Can.'<?r  lusiiiuie  b.  iuconsi.-eiu  with  some 
raiiier  unhappy  fii^u:  thtti  while  surw.al 
rates  for  cancer  ha-.e  uj'proved  Iroin  oi.e  in 
nve  In  the  193tTs  to  one  in  throe  today,  the 
portion  of  that  Increa^  which  occirred  since 
U*55  Is  smaU;  the  live-yenr  .'^li.-vKal  rate  for 
cancer  of  the  stomach  has  remained  ;n  12  ; 
^ince  1950:  for  csojjnageal  cancer — virtual 
-.tAb:lit> — a  4',  aiirv.v.ii  rate  •.<ir  the  lasl  2o 
years. 

You  kno*-  Ihe  rest.  NCI  Di.ector  Dr. 
Ra-aiChor  srgne>,  with  sjme  jii.sUncation. 
Tha*  these  figures  c;innot  fairly  be  used  to 
t.idee  the  value  of  tlie  new  Cai:cer  Control 
Act  becaii.s.'  there  lias  not  yet,  Ijeeii  enough 
time  siiice  it.?  passatte  to  judge  it. 

If  :li«  widely-he.d  jadgment  that  80  to 
90  ,  wi  all  c.iucer  la  eiiLirunjncii'all!/  r-.lated 
or  u.ggered  U  tiue,  .hen  lot,ic  would  »i.em 
Tj  require  that  wo  luake  a  much  greater  ef- 
t'.in  in  the  area  or  prevention.  Ai'd  nowhere 
I-  that;  more  neces>,irv  ih.<:i  in  the  field  of 
r«c>;pa'ional   cancer 

For  workers  and  thcu-  famllie-  -hat  is  a 
potential  tragedy.  F.t  them,  u  defensive 
s.ru:egy  of  prtrii'ntum  agaiu.sr  cancer  is  crit- 
ical. Ymi  know  that.  But  I  trankiy  dont 
th.iik  »c';v  ^olng  to  «,ei  :t.  unlesf,  thty  b-yiii 
t'l  k.iow  ii  hM\ 

Hie  problem  ;s  thr.r  ron  k:  ..w.  b.tt  most 
of  Uiem  don  < : 

1  That  iit'  pii^'  World  War  II  i'hf:ml'''ai 
explofton     leti    bv   p*-'r>n-he.nlc.i     pt.idn.-tlon 


which  has  Increased  by  more  than  2000 ■; 
ilnce  1945,  ha-s  given  u.s  1.8  m..!ic!i  ctietnical 
compounds  Listed  In  the  chemical  laboratory 
registry,  wtlh  2oO.OCO  more  being  added  each 
year,  and  no  one  really  knows  how  many  of 
tho.'e  chemicals  are  in  our  homes  or  work- 
places or  anything  about  the  long-term 
hcalih  ri.rks  posed  by  the  vosl  majoruy  of 
them. 

2.  Ti.ac  tne  20.30  year  latency  period  that 
can  occur  between  exposure  to  a  dangerous 
chemical  and  tlie  ons.et  of  irreversible  dis- 
ease means  that  it  may  be  several  decades  be- 
fore we  have  a  true  uudeistanding  of  v.hat 
impart  those  chemicals  may  have  had  on 
Ihe  nation's  health. 

3.  Itiat  a  steadily  increasing  portion  of 
Araericans  of  aU  ages,  of  both  re.xcs — thi.t^e 
who  don't  .smok'j  a.i  well  as  the  e  who  do, 
are  dying  of  cancer  ol  tlie  lut.g.  liver  and 
bladder — human  organs  most  directly  affected 
by  e-t.ironmental  imDuriiies. 

4.  That  many  of  the  chemJca!  associated 
with  cancf  r  are  geuerallv  also  linked  to  other 
disease^. 

As  cnormcirs  as  the  cincer  problem  l.^. 
many  people  believe— ai-.d  evidence  seem.s  to 
Indicate — that  much  caiici=T  may  be  only  part 
of  a  ercatf-r  problem  of  chemlcaliy-lnducsd 
dLsca.ses.  I  kfo.v  that  nianv  Americans  are 
vaguciv  aw 're  that  smc,^  can  is  health  prob- 
lem.;. They  may  know  t;-..ere  is  come  health 
problem  ccnnecied  wi*h  asbesio.s  They  may 
have  heard  of  vinyl  chlor;dp.  They  may  have 
seen  front  pa^e  headlliif  3  tentatively  linking 
hazard  X  or  chen.lcal  Y  with  .  aticer.  but 
they— for  the  most  part— see  theni  as  isol.itcrj 
Incidences,  not  part  of  a  whole. 

Oiii  e  Ameri.ans — especially  working  Amer- 
i<Mn.<;  -begin  to  understand  ihe  puttern  oi 
it  all.  It  will  1>;  easier  to  eli.nlnate  some  ol 
tlie  .structural  roadblock.^;,  some  of  the  lu- 
dlireteiice  and  narrow ncs.s-  which  plagues  the 
governments  war  on  cancer;  rc>adblocks  such 
as  the  allocation  of  adequate  resources  to 
tes  Ing  of  harmful  chomieal.s. 

Tlie  National  Institute  for  Oci'upatloiial 
.Safety  atid  Health  iNIOHH),  Is  charged  with 
the  ;cs.pon.=lh!:ity  of  dc-eiinlnlng  the  po- 
ten'i.il  danger  posed  by  llie  mo.->t  su.spect  of 
the  SOU  new  chemicals  put  into  u.se  In  the 
wo.kplace  each  year,  and  the  icit.s  of  thou- 
sands 01  chemicals  already  in  u.se.  Initiallv, 
a  staff  of  over  1100  p'jople  ar.d  a  budget  iu 
t:.e  netyhborhood  of  *7u  million  wu.s  planned 
for  NlOSH.  By  January  of  197J.  a  iotal  staff 
of  CoO  had  been  built.  Arier  llie  terrliyiug 
revel^itiono  of  The  ia.'-i  two  ycais  concernm;; 
vinyl  chloride,  operating  room  anesthetics^ 
Inorganic  arser.ic  and  thloropreue.  ihe  NIOSH 
sta.'i  stands  today  at  597 — down  10  in  onlv 
two  year.s. 

l:i  1972  ij-.e  Secreiarv  of  He.Uih.  Education 
and  Welfare.  Elliot.  Riciard-s*  n.  sut:gested 
that  NIOSH  should  he  ecuupped  <■>  prepare 
40  10  60  criteria  pa(  kages  on  iKcuput  ionally 
daufjerous  chemicals  each  year.  The  budget 
for  NIOSH  subUiittcd  by  ihe  Adinhil-trRtjon 
ihLs  year  cahed  for  ilie  preparation  of  li. 
Tlie  Congress  appropriated  additional  funds 
to  lit.  rease  the  output  of  criteria  documents 
U>  26,  only  to  have  the  .'dmhiiatratlr.n  trv 
to  impound  incst  of  thai  uionev  and  cut  back 
1  he  output  to  20. 

In  197:?.  736  people  In  the  tnvlron.inf.ital 
Protection  Agency  (EPA),  with  a  budget  of 
MO  million,  were  researching  chemii-al  con- 
lajuinants  1:1  our  wa'er  .sipph.  .since  then, 
concern  over  Uie  danger  posed  by  asb.sfos 
lii  driuklug  nater  ha.<  moonted  Preliminary 
-studies  suggest  the  po.sslbilny  ihat  In  some 
concnuiiilties.  the  chlorine  used  to  purify 
drinking  water  may  be  reading  with  pollu- 
tants in  tlv  water  to  form  car<  inofen.s 
whicii  ntay  explain  excess  cancer  rates  a.<: 
hiKh  a.s  20-  !n  s<ime  of  those  same  com- 
muniticK. 

But  today  funding  i"or  that  rf  earrh  at 
Y.V.\  is  $3  million  leas.  lu.stead  of  7.36  peo- 
ple  .vorklm?  0:1  tjie  problem,  ther"  ar»>  6t<(5 


The  Natlmal  Institute  for  EnTlronEicutt.1 
Health  Sctetices  (NIEHd)  had  a  budget  o; 
jn  million  iu  FY  '73  with  an  authorized 
siatf  of  24S.  NIEHd  rt^searcher-  worknig  ;.: 
a  wide  ranc?  of  areas  have  foc.nd  serious 
potential  h.'zardo  iu  sitch  Indu.  ti1al  chemi- 
cals as  halo  ethers  and  In  chci.iicals  tcuiul 
.In  e-.tiyday  Cv  r>su:iKT  prochtcts  such  ai 
the  hundreds  of  to.xlc  substaticcs  beii.- 
poured  into  common  pla-stics. 

Btn.  de.spi.e  the  hicrerisingly  clear  ,-,  ain- 
ing  vhic'n  such  discoveries  pre-eni  to  con- 
C'.  r-.ed  scientists,  ihe  respou.-ie  at  the  OUice 
rl  Management  aitd  Budget -which  hu.3 
Iearj:e.l  ro  dctet.nilitc  pi  ice  niu.h  more  easily 
than  va!v>e— h.;.=  been  to  cut  KIEHS  funding 
by  $2  nnlUc.i  and  to  reditce  tV.e  autharL,ed 
ti:.r;  by  It). 

Mo.s.  recently,  as  part  cf  !■ :  innatir.n- 
ftghtiiig  package,  the  President's  budget 
analysts  urged  a  -57  million  cut  for  NIi:,H.S  — 
;l  mililon  below  ev-en  what  the  Admiui.ira- 
tioii  hod  inlii..Ily  reques.ed.  Inclitaed  amcii;. 
Ihe  c?sa:iiiies  was  a  $1  million  addlti'.n  i 
hud  obtained  to  start  a  3-;car  sludy  on  or. J 
ingcition  of  asbe.'-tos. 

Tl.e  problem...  are  not  only  monetr.r-. 
NIOSH,  fv>r  ir..^iAnce.  ha.s  been  placed  -so  f.ir 
dov,  u  on  the  bi.reaucratic  totem  pole  that 
routJitt?  admiJii.straiive  probletns  have  oiten 
become  gi-e;;tcr  road'Jloc'is  l.j  pi'odii.  .i.e 
rertarch  I'a.ui  Jtiudeqtiate  funds  and  Is  ii..- 
.sianily  harassci  and  .^queeytd  by  CDC. 

Tiie  ayeucy  U  net.  pr;mi:iid  to  ope:  .;,• 
it.*;  ovMi  persotmel  opertUion.  to  the  u.'rcad', 
fii.Rcult  chore  of  recruiting  qualiflec'  scici'- 
tUt.  t.s  complic^t.d  by  ur.nectiiary  red  tapp 
and  niai-y  good  applicants  are  loisi  after 
iiiou  h^  oj  bv.;eaucratic  has.sels. 

Tlie  heari  of  me  NIOoH  re^eaJ•ch  efT  irt  ts 
lotiiled  in  C::.cinnr,li  la  a,  build;;;^-  so  h.iU- 
qualetl  and  inadequaie  that  ti-.e  whole  op- 
eruMcn  mi-ht  well  te  .-^hut  doAu  if  feder.i: 
emploveei  v  ere  prwieced  by  the  Occupa- 
tlon;'l  .Safety  and  Health  Act  And  althotigh 
Congress  has  repeatedly  stressed  the  Im- 
ponance  of  i.ncrea:  Ing  the  agency's  in-hou.se 
rese.irch  car.<city,  it  Is  clear  that  little  ca.i 
be  done  until  that  agency  has  a  hoU.se.  And 
Ilia;  LOO.  i.i  ailotlier  problem  ft.ilJed  In  the 
l.iglter  echelon.s  of  the  Depai  inu  nt  of  Htaliii. 
Education  a.id  Welfare. 

HEW  has  also  imposed  upon  NIOSH  a 
.senselessly  light  restriction  on  the  aver.T-:e 
(Uil  service  i^rade  point  which  lu  plain 
E.nglith.  meai.s  tlmt  no  mailer  hctv  mu.  ii 
iiione>  C'on^rei.s  appropriated.  NIOoH  may 
not  be  able  10  pay  sufficieni  salaries  10  at- 
tract fiualitled  personnel. 

Even  w:ih  the  National  Cancer  lii,st;tu!.c 
I  NCI  I,  chemical  research  hivs  been  down- 
played 10  a  lUo'king  and  Irrational  degree. 
'I'lii:  carcinogenesis  area,  three  tiers  down 
l.'om  the  Director,  receives  only  6','  of  the 
total  f.-inds  -pent  by  NCI.  while  the  virology 
program  con'iiaies  to  eat  uj)  twice  that 
amouni  despite  very  serious  charges  ccm- 
ing  even  from  NCI's  own  evaluations,  that 
the  program  is  using  en  Inordinate  portion 
of  the  agency's  resources  in  it.s  contracting 
procedures,  and  i ,  rid<Iltd  witii  conflicts  of 
interest. 

If  you  and  tlip  press  can  increase  ihe 
public's  awarei.ess  on  the  stakes,  we  can  get 
enoueh  help  from  tl;e  politicians  in  govern- 
ment to  pav  ;nough  attention  to  that  dis- 
mal U-any  of  indifference  I  ha^e  just  recited 
10  make  .some  changes.  You  know,  nothing 
geii  rate.s  a  politician's  awareness  of  a  que- 
tlon  quite  so  quickly  as  an  indication  that 
the  public  is  interested  in  It. 

.\i.ii.  If  we  can  generate  tl-.at  interest. 
we  can  persuade  NCI  to  give  more  than 
to^ti  n  recoi,nition  to  the  Importance  of  oc- 
cupational cancer  research  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  research  on  the  exploding  chemical 
lifld. 

We  can  get  a  decent  budget  for  NIOSH 
and  NIEHS — the  two  government  agencies 
whUh    have    shown   some   respon -Iveness   to 
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ttie  problem.  That  means  we  can  move  the 
uar  tigainst  cancer  out  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
at;en.ent  and  Budget  and  out  of  the  contract 
labiiialcries  of  Bethesda.  and  into  the  work- 
plao-. 

We  will  see  government  acceptance  of  ti.e 
j(jl;'4ation  it  has  to  do  more  for  the  thou- 
SirtUds  of  woikers  who  in  years  past  were 
e.'tpo.'^ed  to  what  we  now  know  are  hazardous 
,n(is  of  carcinogens,  .such  as  vinyl  chloride, 
;i>lie^'os.  arsenic,  uranit-m.  be*ii  nppthyla- 
inene  and  do  more  than  simply  st'ting  on 
the  sidelines  i.s  Dr.  Irving  Selikoif  has  sa'd 
'acting  as  biological  booic'Keep- i.s  -.efiniut 
sc'^r':!  on  how  many  are  dying." 

'"e  can  gain  greater  governniei.;  tntcrest 
ill  traciuc;  the  large  numbers  nt  Aorkers 
who.-e  past  exposure  to  unstudied  <  licmicais 
and  agents  have  not  been  studied  '1  ho.se 
large  numbers  oi  un.studied  workers,  if  un.u- 
inaM'eiy  traced  and  studied  can  help  to 
nil  111  extraordiniiry  gaps  m  duia.  The>'  can 
help  us  to  begin  to  point  Himers  at  other 
agents  which  present  senou.s  Im/a'xls  'o  u.-, 
a!!. 

We  can  assure  tnerc  v  ill  be  tio  lieii  ..t;o!'. 
to  enforce  the  health  provisi,.n.s  ot  the 
OSHA  act. 

We  can  prevent  inrttisiry  lobi>yi.-is  an:l 
dillefonces  betAeen  the  House  and  Senate 
from  killing  a  despeitilely  needed  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Act  because  the  public  aiU  utiuer- 
staiid  that  pretesting  is  not  jisi  ,,  mce 
idea,   but    a   practical    necessit\ 

Lc  nie  emphasize  again.  We  need  toi  r 
help  Scientists  and  politician,  have  tlie  same 
urolilein.  Politicians  spend  nto~'  ..:  liicit  tiir.e 
iilkiii^  to  otlier  politicians.  Scieiri,-t-  spend 
most  of  their  time  talking  to  icticr  sciet,- 
tists.  Tliat's  uiiderslandable  lli.!''...  i.rrmal 
But  we  need  a  l^reak  with  iiortnalQi  1:  what 
you  know  or  worry  about  today  is  to  i>ecome 
wlvit  the  public  kno'^s  al>out  t<.nior!o'v  and 
•vliat  the  governuieni  ac's  uiion  -l-'c'  cl.av 
a!  -r  that. 

And  tho..-5p  cH  us  in  the  legishiiue  in;-!  .-'i 
"i  L'overnment  especial!'  need  vour  liclj)  to 
ui'd-r.-^land  all  that  we  should,  fo  be  sure 
•.\e  can  ob'ain  great  amount  of  mfcirniatiou 
'roni  the  proper  govcrumenl  aftencles.  But  if 
tlii'i  is  all  we  get.  soinellnt't;  will  still  t-.e 
missing.  The  most  vt<luaii!e  contribution  lec- 
islntors  can  make  is  '  1  question,  to  rhaliengp. 
to  play  devil's  advocate:  to  question  the  jiro- 
cedures,  practice,  at  id  emphasis  of  govrn- 
meut's   response  to   any   issue. 

And  health  and  cancer  is  no  diilei-e'it.  Tii 
do  that  we  need  your  help.  Let  me  ^'ive  you 
an  example  of  what  I  mean.  Right  now  a 
number  of  us  in  Congress  are  receiving 
briefings,  memos  and  suggestions  for  legisla- 
tion and  critiques  of  various  energy  plans 
emerging  froir  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress. Those  briefing.^  come  from  experts  in 
the  Held  of  energy. 

Tliat  is  the  kind  of  help  we  need  from 
^ou  in  the  scientific  community.  My  commit- 
tee, which  determines  budget  levels  for 
hei-.lth  research  needs  that  assistance  a.s 
much  a'j  any  other.  As  I  said,  not  just  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  administrators  of 
government  health  programs — but  informa- 
ticm  from  experts  like  yourselves  so  that  the 
conflict  between  outside  opinion  and  gov- 
ernment practice  can  produce  a  better  en- 
vironment In  which  to  attack  the  most 
feared  disease  in  the  humnn  experience. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Ml'.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
-sickening  roar  of  a  collapsing  building, 
the  two  northern  military  regions  of 
Soutli  'Vietnam  have  disintegrated  and 
the  war  has  moved  to  the  thresholds  of 
Saigon. 

For  even  those  most  vehemently  op- 
po.'ied  to  the  niieu  regime  and  U.S.  in- 


volvement in  Indochina,  South  Vietnam's 
potential  death  throes  are  not  pleasant. 
Regardless  of  how  much  reason  there  is 
to  be  appalled  by  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment's ineptitude  and  disarray  before 
the  enemy,  it  is  the  long-suffering  South 
Vietnamese  people  who  are  the  real  vic- 
tims of  this  iJerrible  new  ordeal. 

It  is  a  tragic  consequence  of  Piesidcii- 
Tliieu's  suppre.ssion  of  all  opi-'/.^Uion  to 
his  dictatorial  rule  that  there  is  njipar- 
ently  no'v»,-  no  responsible  leacicrsluij  m 
South  Vietnam  to  save  the  cmmiry  from 
a  complete  military  defeat  bv  ralh  ing 
force.s  to  defend  what  is  left  ct  South 
Vietnam  long  enougli  to  .seeL  a  nego- 
tiated peace  settlement.  A  paiainount 
pi'ot'Ision  ot  surh  an  apreonicnt  v.t  iid  be 
to  bftr  massive  bloody  I'ctaliatioii  by  per- 
mitting Vietnamese  in  need  01  usyltiin 
tinci  Americans  to  leave  the  C'nititi\-  in 
an  oruei'iy  fashion. 

I  wish  we  could  count  or.  such  3  p<i<- 
sibility,  but  the  recent  cli.sinaying  turn  c! 
events  amply  demon.stratt>s  that  we  can- 
not prudently  do  so.  We  must  be  at  ieast 
in  position,  thei-eiore.  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  rescue  both  American  citizens  and 
such  deserving  Vietnamese  as  v.oiilJ  be 
most  endangerrd.  because  of  close  Amer- 
ican a.s.sociation,  in  what  looks  like  tin- 
Inevitable  eventual  takeover  ot  South 
Vietnam. 

Our  first  reaction  has  under^.tiinaably 
been  to  think  of  helping  children,  alwavs 
the  mo.st  pitiable  victims  of  active  war- 
fare. But  in  a  vanquished  situation,  the 
people  in  Vietnam  to  whom  we  liave  the 
greatest  obligation  are  not  .so  much  ilie 
children  as  those  older  citizens  who 
'would  suffer,  because  ol  their  ideniifit  .1- 
tion  with  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  thinking  of  very  lich  Viet- 
namese, many  of  whom  have  adequate 
funds  outside  the  country  to  look  after 
themselves.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the 
Vietnamese  employees  of  the  American 
Government,  of  Vietnamese  oriented  to- 
ward us  because  of  training  or  education 
in  the  Uirited  States,  of  the  shopkeepers 
and  service  people  with  whom  we  dealt, 
the  sergeants  and  the  middle-income 
people  who  are  identified  with  our  activ  i- 
ties  in  the  past. 

These  are  the  people  who  would  cer- 
tainly suffer  under  the  inevitable  Com- 
munist rule,  and  who  should  be  given 
some  sort  of  asylum.  Whether  this  asy- 
lum is  in  the  United  States  or  in  some 
other  country  willing  to  take  in  these 
Vietnamese  is  a  matter  to  be  pursued  by 
our  Government. 

I  remember  9  years  ago  on  this  floor 
making  the  suggestion  that  Borneo,  a 
sparsely  settled  country  of  a  similar  cli- 
mate and  latitude  and  only  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  Soutli  Vietnam, 
might  well  provide  such  a  safe  haven. 
But  if  Borneo  or  a  similar  nation  does 
not  wish  to  receive  them,  then  I  believe 
we  have  an  obligation  to  give  asylum  in 
this  country. 

The  obligation  is  far  more  valid  in  this 
regard  than  bringing  in  the  little  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  except  for  those  children 
fathered  by  American  servicemen,  I 
would  concentrate  on  the  adult  Vietnam- 
ese and  their  families  most  vulnerable 
to  the  whiplash  of  revenge. 

The  children  would  suffer  Ics.s  under 


the  change  of  regime  and  in  the  end 
might  well  be  better  off  in  a  country  of 
which  they  are  part,  rather  than  beintt 
the  object  of  immense  emotional  atten- 
tion for  tlie  time  being  and  then  in  fu- 
ture years  finding  themselves  of  an  alien 
stock  v.ith  .shallow  roots  in  the  United 
Stales. 

In  iirain;,  thi.s  soi  i  01  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. I  speak  as  one  who  has  opposed 
the  war  lor  a  gcxid  many  years,  one  who 
was  once  referred  to  as  New  England's 
leading  dove,  one  who  has  done  all  th.at 
he  possibly  could  to  end  the  conflict  in 
Indochina,  recognizing  that  hostilitios 
there  ".re  more  a  series  of  civil  wars  than 
a  wai-  oetween  nati'ins. 

Yei  as  we  Icarred  from  sad  experience 
in  our  own  country,  civii  wars  often  gen- 
ci'iiie  more  impassicried  hate  and  thirst 
for  "evenge  ilian  other  kinds  of  conflict. 
Berairye  tiie  United  Slates  did  intervene 
•ind  take  sides  in  this  kind  of  war.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  beholden  to  help  with  asy- 
lum thtise  Vietnamese  who  in  good  faith 
identified  the  elo.sest  witli  us. 

But  the  number  we  cim  help  direcl'v 
is  limited.  We  can  best  aid  the  vast  ma- 
jority (if  others  by  immediately  relin- 
qui.shing  reliance  upon  hopeless  mllitarv 
salvage  and  supporting  multilateial  so- 
lutions that  gi'ce  sc'^|;e  tn  compns.sicn  I'lid 
i-ec  (u;-olintion. 


T'o^-r  R  (<JS.SMAN  UDALLS  ADDR :  --^.S 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  AfSOCIATIiON 
07  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGING 

Ml  MOSS.  Mr.  Presidei.T.  Congies.-- 
iiian  MijRHis  K.  Udall  has  a  long  record 
Oi  courageous  leadei'ship  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives.  His  efforts  to  make  the 
legislative  process  open  and  democratic, 
to  clean  up  cainijaign  financing,  to  re- 
quire cool  companies  to  repair  the  land 
they  .strip,  to  give  the  country  compre- 
hen.sive  and  sensible  energy  R.  &  D.  and 
conservation  polices,  are  just  a  few  of 
the  areas  where  he  has  distinguished 
himself.  Mo  Udall  is  a  man  of  \ision. 
committed  to  the  common  welfare  of 
Americans. 

Last  month  Congressman  Udall  spoke 
to  the  American  Association  of  Homes 
for  the  Aging  on  the  problems  of  older 
Americans.  His  address  is  an  eloquent 
statement  of  the  plight  of  our  elderly, 
with  many  thoughtful  recommendations 
for  solving  the  problems  they  face  and 
relieving  the  suffering  they  endure.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Con- 
gressman Udalls  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues and  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  making  ours  a  more  humane  and  .iust 
society. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

AriDREss  BV  CoNcr.f.ssiiA.N"  Udall 

Old  age  Is  the  last  and  most  devastainij; 
segregation  in  our  country.  We  are  a  society 
obsessed  with  youth  and  staying  young, 
whose  citizens  and  government  have  turned 
their  backs  on  the  lives  and  needs  of  the 
elderly. 

The  problems  of  older  Americans  have  re- 
ceived much  publicity  in  recent  years.  Those 
problems  have  been  the  focus  of  reform 
efforts  by  senior  citizens'  groups  and  others. 
including    your    members.    Nonetheless,    the 
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problems  of  asi"!^  bave  yet  to  b«coiv.e  a 
popular  caii.s«,  like  the  consumer  movement 
or  the  eaviroumenta!  niovemeui.  atrracting 
widespread  support  amuii;  diverse  groups  of 
ciiii-eni  a;;d  politician-;. 

Perh.ips  tlio  re.i?ou  ;-;  fe.'r — :rar  oi  the 
■WTistflaud  we  havp  mnde  of  oM  aye.  The  truth 
1.^  tliat  old  a;_'e  is  an  empty  leijar-v  f.^r  triiilioas 
of  AmericaiLs:  it  Is  h.  ini;  your  tye'ight.  he- 
me deprived  of  vot;r  mobUiiv.  and  fl!!..'.!v 
robbed  of  your  hiunj:i  diKntly. 

In  cert.im  aiicicni  trio.il  sc^it'  ifs.  vhere 
the  chief  pursuits  were  huiuliii;  aiid  warlaj-e, 
when  a  por-i>!i  becnme  too  old  Tor  ihc^c  ac- 
tivities l:c  '^iis  piiTced  ci.-reinr;u!ally  oi:  a 
raft  nnd  allowed  to  llont  down  a  river. 

The  tribal  leRder.'^  a'--iirpd  «•-.  cryoue  ihn- 
the  haples.s  elder  wu.s  llotit;nt;  to  ;i  bfi  rcr  p'nce 
and  a  better  ii:>.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  tr.'jc  h.id  „ecret  mis- 
givings, and  .some  thou^-bt  with  apprehension 
abo.it  their  inevitable  turn  on  <Ue  rale. 

In  modern  boc-iety  »e  repeat  in  i;iivny  -•,  m- 
bolic  ways  the  ritual  on  the  river  banli.  We 
who  participate  in  ir  .li^io  doubt,  it.-,  validity, 
fear  its  Implications  tor  ourselves,  yet  yield 
to  what  appears  to  be  iti  necessity  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  Immediate  nrcorciipatlon^j. 

There  m  ;s:  always  be  a  Jtusiifvini;  myth- 
ology when  a  domi-iaiu  j^roup  '\  ^tem  itlcallv 
and  for  It.i  sfll-iatereat  di.-aflvar;ta;ies  a  le.ss 
powerful  minority.  In  ihi.s  oa.-,e.  we  have 
developed  two  :>terery  .prrf  <,f  tiir  afied  to 
JustUy  our  ueqlcc;— serenity  a!.d  scnlUty. 

On  the  one  hand  oir  imago.,  of  o'll  at,e  arc 
ide.Tll/.ed  Ininees  of  the  beloved  and  trantiutl 
craadp.irtnl.-;.  ti-.,-  wi^t-  tldnr.^,  the  serene  and 
b'raciovi.9  whiie-haired  mairiaiUi  di  pen.-;l'ig 
wisdom  from  tlie  kirhen  or  tlie  patriarch 
from  the  fr.<nt  porcii  rocker  On  the  ofl'.er 
hand,  the  opposite  Image  di-para!|es  the 
aged.  Old  av,e  is  viewed  in  irreveisible  decay, 
de'-reptitude  and  :o-.s  of  mental  power.-;. 

A  survey  by  the  I/>\ii.^  Harrl-J  orgnnLTiaMou 
recently  cominlsslor-d  by  tiie  N,i(  lonal  Coun- 
cil on  Aghis  found  that  your.f'tr  people  re- 
garded the  B\;ed  as  -in  "inept.  IneiTeclunl, 
physlcjJly  depleted  >,'roMp  waltUti;  for  death." 
We  .=ee  them  as  rigid,  guerulous  and  rusistant 
to  change;  n  irro  v  and  tuperliciid  in  intel- 
iectual  actlvi.y;  and  aimo...  ui.h  er^ally  senile. 
This  dual  set  of  ip-'tigts  and  a-;itudcs  is 
mirrored  in  our  public  policie."^  and  program'. 
Our  public  statemen  s  speak  reverent iallv  of 
"senior  citizen ,"  and  tin'ir  needs  while  our 
public  programs  carry  out  tiie  a.--;uinption 
that  there  is  not,  much  we  can  do.  So,  we  talk 
of  the  need  to  meet  the  health  and  medlo.U 
care  needs  of  the  aged  and  we  dfiii^n  a  pro- 
gram which  leaves  them  to  take  po:  luck  in 
a  medical  c.ire  .-systent  de.':.trrod  for  the  young. 
We  talk  of  the  de.'JlrablH'y  of  providing  hous- 
Ing  and  Ilvlns  arranceme:;t3  »,hich  will  en- 
able the  aged  to  live  ccmfofably  and  self- 
sufflclemiy,  and  we  design  housing  programs 
lor  the  elderly  which  wiil  jiot  work,  so  that 
we  do  not  Interfere  with  more  lucrative  uses 
of  land  and  capital. 

Let  U3  take  a  mcrre  dotailp.l  look  r\{  what 
we  have  tx^en  dnin?  a; id  wh;f  ue  need  to 
change. 

Tin:    KLDERI.T    AND    POV'RiY 

The  economic  situation  of  the  elderly  i.-  a 
desperate  picture  of  strub'gle  and  suffering. 
Almoat  a  quarter  of  the  aged  live  below  the 
official  poverty  line.  The  median  income  of  an 
elderly  couple  Ls  about  $5,500  per  year— half 
that  of  their  younger  countcrpans.  Half  of 
older  coitplea  cannot  afford  the  Burcaii  of 
Labor  Statistics"  budget  for  a  irodf"  t  bu 
adequate "  rtandard  of  living. 

Older  Anaericans,  strapped  iio.\.i  ,,;th  fixed 
Income.^  bave  been  running  a  Uwi-i,:  race 
with  inflation.  80  ;  of  the  ina.me  of  older 
P'-ople  goes  to  food,  -he'ter.  hc.iith  ca'e  and 
transportation — area.?  where  price  rises  h.ive 
tr.  many  tnstan  'es  exceeded  the  overall  co:'  of 
hvlng  Increase.  Thti=!.  social  security  aad 
other  retirement  pajiueat  formulas  that  are 
aclju  'ea  r.:-' ua:':   fc-  '';.in^c>-  !•:  tr-e  oo.'^t  of 
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livin?  are  only  partially  helpful.  Their  help- 
fulness is  furtner  dminiiihed  by  the  fact  that 
they  provide  Income  increases  afier  prices 
have  gone  up.  and  older  people  have  Utile 
.savings  to  cairy  ilicm  over  .he  hump.  And 
their  iTipfulnes.s  would  bo  practlcu;:v  de- 
stroyed if  the  Prestdcn-  s  proposal  to  "limit 
■'o  5-  tlie  Hrtju;tme!:t  for  a  12  5'  infl.7- 
lionary  year  were  implemented. 

To  relieve  the  grea:e-t  det-rada'  !on>  oi  pov- 
er.v,  the  ?overnmenl  mit^t  improve  the  Sup- 
plementul  Seruriiy  Imonie  program  to  bring 
all  other  .Americans  abo\e  the  p.  vcrtv  line. 
We  mu-t  not  pUmge  i;;e  elderly  deeper  into 
poverty  b^•  abiindoiiiii:;;  the  aittoni.tu.;  ar.iuial 
cost  of  livlm-  adjustment  in  t.ie  Social  Se- 
curity prof;ram.  We  mii.si  finci  and  establish 
ways  to  implemout  a  itonl  of  cdiqinicy  for  re- 
urement  income.  Tiiat  means  dr.'iwing  on  a 
mix  cf  Social  Security,  private  peiLsions,  and 
other  .'-ource<.:  of  income,  and  not  penallzhig 
Sol  and  food  ."amp  recipients  for  other  earn- 
ui^'s  in  ways  that  lock  tho.-c  people  info  per- 
m;'.neat  sub-poverty  status. 
>:iui.u.:  in    111;    ACiNn   ix   ivn   iif.Lrji   lAnr 

SYSTV  \£ 

Tun. ing  to  oit  health  care  .->s'cin  and  how 
it  aicomniodaie->  the  elderly.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  story  of  the  34-ycar  old  gem  leinan  who 
WM.s  experiencing  pain  in  his  lef  leg.  Wlien 
!'e  v.eni  to  see  his  physK  ihh  and  complained, 
llie  dotti.r  St  id  to  him.  •Weii.  >*iiut  do  you 
c.xpoot  '.^hcu  you're  94  >ea!s  old?"  To  thai, 
the  old  i,iau  replied,  But  doctor,  my  right 
let-  is  94  year-  old  too.  nnd  It  doesn't  huri." 
This  story  llliis'rates  our  ti':.denc\ — and 
'h::;  is  true  not  only  of  dociors  but  of  m.)nv 
of  U.S— to  attribute  to  'old  a.tt"  the  varletv- 
of  problems  facing  an  oidi-r  pei~on  without 
loi.ki.'ig  further. 

Aiutiicau  medi.inc  i.,  no;  u. tuned  to  ilu' 
i.peclul  needs  of  the  elderly  generally,  and 
lea- 1  of  all  to  the  problenu.  of  the  so-c.»llcd 
•old  elderly"— those  7.5  .^nd  o\cr,  with  vliom 
thi.^  orpanlziition  Is  directly  concerned. 

.\merican  medicine  is"  young  people'.-. 
niciUfine  It  i.s  oriented  to  "diaguo.;intt  and 
turiug  acute  illness.  Few  medical  tchool t  in 
this  country  o.ier  e\i.n  rudimentary  training 
1  I  geriatrics  and  t^nly  one  Las  a  chair  of 
I'erlatric  medicine. 

Our  he.Hlrh  ninnpowt-r  l^g!sl..tl..n  t\pir,i!iy 
offers  nothing  in  the  way  of  training  for 
health  professionals  hi  geriatric-:  despite  the 
fact  that  in  1973  the  per  capita  health  care 
cu-^ts  for  oldfr  Amtiicans  came  to  *1,05J.  or 
more  Mian  three  times  ;lie  amount  pent 
for  th.  .ce  under  (15. 

The  national  ProfCbSloual  Standiirds  Rc- 
•.  icw  Council— the  new  mechanism  ve  have 
•(-t  up  to  rtile  on  wh«'fher  scrvKes  paid  for 
by  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  "mpdlcanv 
necessary'  and,  therefore,  relmliursable— 
iias  no  one  on  It  -Aith  a  background  in  or 
.special  knowledge  of  geriatrics,  dfsplte  the 
fact  that  '.he  t-laerly  are  among  the  neediest 
and  greatest  users  of  these  hc.-iltli  care 
programs.  (It  I.s  worth  notin;  th.i'  (lie  Coim- 
cil  ha.s  two  o'-stetrlclnns  ) 

Given  the  Inattention  within  our  health 
and  raedlcitl  e.stabllshment  to  the  problems 
of  aging.  11  Is  little  wonder  iltat.  Medicare, 
a  health  program  billed  in  196,5  ns  The 
.-\r.swcr  to  the  health  problems  of  the  aging 
wa-  discovered  recently  to  cover  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  health  con*s  of  older  people. 
Given  our  failure  to  eramlre  careftilly 
what  the  f«pccial  needs  of  the  elderly  are. 
and  bow  they  can  best  be  nvt.  it  Is  little 
wonder  that  we  have  discovetTd  only  be- 
lated!" that  in  maiiv  re-pe.t.-i  Medicare  Ls 
remark.ibly  uu^uited  lo  the  elderly. 

The  widespread  expressions  of  disix)uteni 
'hat  we  hear  with  respect  to  the  cf\rc  of 
the  ln?,tifut!onf;lhted  c!d»'rly.  shoti'd  tell  ua 
iliat  it  Is  time  v.e  a«ked  onr.-elve.s  whether 
the  health  needs  of  the  elderlv  differ  in  sueh 
substantial  ways  from  tha-je  of  the  younger 
population  as  to  warrant  our  dereloptng  an 
e.aUely  diti'erent  kind  or  syttem  for  them. 
Tlte     'cr.Tgr  ho^pif:  pH'ltr"  f  itrcrs  from 


only  one  dLsease  or  medical  problem.  On  th.e 
other  hand  the  average  resident  of  a  long 
term  care  institution  suffers  from  four 
chronic  illnes.ses,  and  is  considerably  ics 
vigorous  aiid  more  frail  than  the  hospital 
patient.  The  aver.age  hospital  patient  spend, 
Rbonr  seven  days  in  the  hospital —while  the 
rcsldcnr  of  a  loi>g  term  care  Institution 
spend.s  an  avfittge  of  2  r.  years  in  the  insti- 
tiiilon. 

The  hf„l;li  (are  needs  <.f  the  elderly  are 
Ic.^s  Intensive  hot  more  ehronic  and  more 
continuous  than  timse  of  the  gene.-al  papu- 
lation. Ac  the  sitme  time  their  .-ocial  'need- 
:.re  more  mten.^ive  and  acute.  More  cfto 
than  not.  the  elderly  are  undergoing  .se -ere 
and  iiCMte  nociiil  ai.d  emotioi.,Tl  traiunas. 
traiim.<<.^  associated  with  the  loss  of  their 
sp<m.se  and  frimds.  and  of  tlieir  phy.sica) 
Mgor.  With  tl.p.ie  losses  goes  the  loss  of  their 
self-confidence,  of  their  sense  of  itiiportnnce 
to  ilio.'-e  around  them.  Since  these  emo- 
tlona!  and  .--ocial  prolilems  often  bear  upon 
thf  :i|4Cd  pprsoi'.'.s  eating  and  physical  habits, 
ihey  may  scr.ously  nifei  t  his  health  and.  in 
turti.  his  ne-d  tor  profe.ssiocal  medical  hi- 
lenllun. 

I  kno-.v  tnat  ihe  niombers  of  the  Ameriraii 
.\.-^.sociation  of  Homes  for  the  Agtag  have  be^u 
.saying  for  many  years  thac  Federal  health 
pro'irams  for  the  aging  Ignore  what  are  called 
the  ■.-^o.'l.il  components  of  care" — not  recna- 
nlzij>g  that  the  aged  person  is  a  "patieiu 
only  a  part  of  the  di^y.  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  Ls  a  'persou"  lacmg  a  rait  of  social 
and  emotional  probleiiLs  vvhicii  bear  upon  iiis 
health  condition. 

We  shotild  not  delav  any  longer  facing  up 
lo  tne-e  rcahtie-,  and  thinking  turough  liien- 
i:up!icrttions.  ijecause.  despite  Presideiu 
Ford  ~  opposi  ion  to  enacing  National  Healih 
Insuraiue  in  1975,  the  Nation  is  moving  in- 
exorably toward  a  national  health  program. 

II  t.here  were  mistakes  made  wiih  Medicare 
|)rograms  o\er  ho->v  best  to  meet  the  health 
care  needs  of  the  elderly,  then  we  had  better 
think  c.ire!ii:iy  about  whetlier  the  direction 
ill  which  we  are  now  headed  is  the  right  one 
us  v.e  embiTk  upon  a  program  double  or 
triple  (-urrenc  costs. 

i'bo   national   heaiiix   insurance   proposal 
»6    have   before    us  coiitinue   to   ignore   tiie 
need   lor  a  .specially  designed  program  for 
heal  I  h  and  medical   care  of  the  aged.  The 
one  exception  Ls  a  bill  introduced  by  my  col- 
league,  Rep.  Barber  Conable,   which   is  the 
lirsl  serious  cifort  to  design  a  health  delivcrv 
sysl'-ni  spcciiically  for  services  to  the  aged. 
The   bill   deserves   serious  consideration.  Ii 
National  Health  Insurance  is  not  to  be  just 
a  giant  re-run  ol  Medicare  wltii  all  lid  at- 
ttudaiit  disappointments  and  frustrations.  11 
must  include  &uch  provisions  carefully  de- 
;,igneU  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  aged. 
One  more  tpiestion  requires  our  attention: 
v.  iiether   it   is   appropriate  to   run  nursing 
liomes  on  a  for-profit  basis.  The  answer.  I 
btJieve,  is  no.  The  operator  of  a  proprietary 
nursing  home  has  a  coustant  uiceniive  to 
eilect  "efficiencies  ",  in  order  to  protect  liis 
proQt  margin,  which  in  tlie  end  mean  re- 
ductions hi  services  to  the  Institution's  resi- 
dents. It  Is  hitolerahle  for  the  government  to 
continue  to  subsidise  that  kind  of  trading  ia 
the  econom.cs  of  misery.  And  aa  the  recent 
invest  itations  in  New  York  show,  tlie  cor- 
rupting web  of  money  flowing  into  the  po- 
litical process  to  keep  Uie  operators  of  pro- 
prietary homes  plugged  Into  State  and  Fed- 
tial  Treasuries  leaves  no  room  for  haU-wr.y 
-L'Uitions,  like  tinkering  with  reimbur.scment 
formula-s  or   beefing  up  euforceinent  prac- 
tices. The  transition  from  our  current  indus- 
try. In  which  85%  of  narstng  homes  are  pro- 
prittary,  to  a  nonprofit  sytstem  will  require 
time  and  careful  planning,  but  it  is  a  gc*1 
whU-h   we   mu^t   set   and   begin  niOTln^-   to 
implement. 

NECilfXT    or    JUT.    .\GED    Hs'    HOCSIKG    P«Oai4.MS 

For   more    than    twenty    years   planners 

bvuldcrs.  banker.?  and  liusliic.s-imc n  have  been 
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undertaking  urban  renewal  and  redevelop- 
ment projects  in  our  cities.  Old  and  deteri- 
orated urban  areas  have  been  acquired  with 
governmental  powers  of  eminent  domain  to 
make  way  for  commercial  buildings,  luxtiry 
apartment  houses  and  so  forth. 

But  who  had  been  living  In  these  areas? 
Many  elderly  were  there  along  wrlth  other 
low-income  and  disadvantaged  residents. 
They  were  there  because  they  had  come  a 
geacrallon  before,  when  they  built  or 
bought  homes  in  what  were  then  modest, 
worki'.ig  class  residential  neighborhoods.  The 
elderly,  along  with  others,  were  offered  re- 
location payments  and  an  opportunity  to 
register  with  the  relocation  agency  for  re- 
ferral to  other  living  units  in  other  parts  of 
the  city. 

Then  the  redevelopment  bulldozer  moved 
i:i  and  swept  the  neighborhoods  away.  My 
pjint  is  not  to  criticize  Federal  housing- 
projects  or  their  sponsors.  But  to  emphasize 
that  the  programs  we  sttpported  were  not 
directed  to  people  and  to  enhancing  the  city 
as  a  place  for  petjple  to  live.  Least  of  all 
were  they  directed  lo  the  potent;lal  of  the 
city  as  a  living  environment  for  the  elderly. 

We  have  had  some  programs  authorizing 
support  for  housing  for  the  elderly.  Section 
202.  the  old  program  of  ten  years  ago.  was 
Instrumental  In  creating  many  good  apart- 
ment dcvelopmetits  for  the  elderly.  This  pro- 
gram and  others  like  it  have  done  some 
g.-)od.  but  they  have  amounted  to  little  more 
than  tokenism.  Housing  and  a  convenient, 
supportive  living  environment  for  the  el- 
derly have  never  been  an  integral  part  of 
our  housing  and  urban  development  strat- 
egy, and  efforts  by  nonprofit  sponsors  to 
obtain  sites  and  become  a  part  of  atr  urban 
development  plan  have  rarely  been  success- 
ful. 

Now  we  have  the  HDUsitig  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974.  This  Act  relates 
.Ul  the  housitig  programs  to  a  community 
development  plan,  spelling  out  the  content 
of  the  plan  and  how  it  should  be  developed. 
As  in  times  past,  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
Community  Development  title  of  this  Act 
which  recog  ilzes  the  stake  of  the  elderly  in 
urb.m  llvlJtg. 

After  a  commituiity  development  plan  ia 
filed,  sponsors  of  housing  for  the  elderly  may 
stibmit  proposals  to  use  the  sites  planned 
for  redevelopment.  If  a  sponsor  of  housing 
for  the  elderly  is  a  successful  competitor  for 
a  p;:\;e  in  the  redevelopment  scheme  and 
if  he  can  obtain  permanent  financing,  he 
c.tn  get  temporary  flnancltig  under  the  re- 
vised section  202  program.  Now  I  don't  need 
to  tell  this  group  that  that  is  not  a  dramatic 
breakthrough. 

My  criticism  of  existing  hotising  programs 
Is  much  the  same  as  my  criticism  of  our 
health  programs.  The  elderly  take  pot  luck 
in  a  system  designed  for  other  purposes. 

Instead,  we  should  mandate  that  com- 
mttnity  development  plans  recognize  that 
urban  neighborhoods  have  special  utility  for 
accommodating  the  elderly.  The  elderly  and 
their  advocates  mttst  get  actively  Involved 
in  the  planning  process.  We  shotild  sub- 
sidize the  use  of  land  and  capital  In  the 
execution  of  community  development  plans, 
so  that  the  social  desirability  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  construction  of  housing  for  the 
elderly,  in  neighborhoods  providing  conveni- 
ent shopping,  services,  and  recreational  and 
cultural  opportunities  can  compete  with  the 
economic  advantages  of  commercial  and  lux- 
ury uses. 

NECr-ECT  OP  THE  AGING  IIT  OTTB  TRANSPORTATION 
STSTEM 

Although  it  might  be  argued  that  we  ig- 
nore people  in  general  in  our  transporta- 
tion system,  it  certainly  Is  true  that  we  have 
totally  and  cruelly  Ignored  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  when  it  comes  to  transportation. 

Our  entire  transportation  system — if  we 
can  call  It  a  "system" — accommodates  and 
provides    for    the    needs    of    automobiles — 


hlghtrays  and  parking  lots — but  not  for  the 
needs  of  people — conyenlence,  thrift  and 
shorter  distances  to  walk.  It  offers  little,  very 
little,  to  the  aged  person  who  simply  needs 
transportation  assistance  in  getting  from 
his  home  to  the  grocery  store  to  downtowai 
to  visit  friends. 

Many  elderly,  particularly  the  old  elder- 
ly, cannot  drive  or  cannot  afford  automobiles 
on  their  severely  limited  incomes,  nor  do 
they  need  the  great  personal  mobility  a  car 
provides.  They  must  rely  upon  some  form 
of  public  transportation. 

But  public  transportation  Is  still  a  Joke 
in  this  country.  Wljile  the  proliferation  of 
highways  and  parking  lots  continues  to 
displace  many  elderly  from  their  homes 
and  destroy  neighborhoods  of  long  stand- 
ing, we  stand  by  and  do  nothing.  Even 
despite  the  energy  crisis,  we  have  yet  to 
begin  to  think  seriously  about  the  nted 
to  move  away  from  our  near — total  reliance 
upon  the  private  c.tr  and  to  begin  to  devel- 
op a  convenient,  comfortable  and  efficient 
mass   transportation   system. 

We  wtist  begin  to  build  the  sttbways  the 
railroads  and  the  public  transportation  net- 
■works  that  are  necessary  to  accommodate 
our  general  needs  as  well  as  those  of  the 
elderly.  This  is  essential  If  we  are  going 
to  reduce  the  serious  isolation  problem  of 
older  Americans,  and  to  give  them  a  meas- 
ure of  Independence;  rather  than  having 
to  rely  always  upon  someone  else — to  ask 
a  special  favor  of  others — to  get  where  they 
want  to  go. 

For  whatever  reasons — our  own  fear  of 
aging,  or  Just  a  lack  of  understanding — we 
have  failed  to  embrace  and  Include  the 
elderly  in  our  daily  living.  We  Ignore  them. 
We  shunt  them  aside.  We  makes  jokes  about 
them  on  tele-vision. 

We  need  to  reach  out  and  bring  them 
back  into  the  system,  into  society's  main- 
stream. 

We  need  to  nourish  the  belief  that  an 
individual  In  American  society  can  have  a 
social  role  which  is  not  necessarily  linked 
to  economic  status. 

We  need  to  develop  the  coi-icept  of  a  non- 
economic  work  force.  In  every  community 
there  is  useful  work  needing  to  be  done 
operatlona  of  the  economic  system.  Work 
which  is  not  compensated  through  the  oper- 
ations of  the  economic  system.  W'ork  with 
voluntary  organizations  such  as  day  care  cen- 
ters, the  Inspiration  and  guidance  of  chil- 
dren and  youth,  the  monitoring  of  actions 
of  public  agencies  and  business,  the  support 
and  development  of  the  arts  and  the  ctil- 
tural  life  of  the  community,  are  all  exam- 
ples of  important  work  which  someone  must 
do. 

We  must  focus  our  inventiveness  on  the 
problem  of  designing  a  system  which  will 
give  older  citizens  access  to  such  community 
roles,  encourage  them  to  take  them  on,  and 
reward  their  efforts  with  well -deserved  recog- 
nition of  their  value  to  society. 

We  must  also  expand  educational  oppor- 
tunities, to  enable  people  who  have  left  the 
work  force  to  pursue  new  Intellectual  in- 
terests and  to  develop  the  talents  which 
many  have  In  these  areas. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  great  con- 
tribution older  people  can  make  to  all  of 
us  aa  the  11-vtng  embodiment  of  our  past. 
If  we  can  share  the  experiences  they  have 
lived  through,  and  the  perspective  which 
these  experiences  have  given  them  on  con- 
temporary times.  It  will  enrich  our  lives 
and  our  appreciation  for  otir  heritage  and 
enhance  the  wisdom  with  which  we  confront 
the  future. 

There  is  no  better  time,  and  no  more 
appropriate  context,  for  the  development  of 
this  Idea,  than  in  the  forthcoming  Bicen- 
tennial activities. 

We  should  include  the  elderly  in  a  major 
way  In  the  Bicentennial  in  every  community 
througliout  the  Nation. 


And  most  Important  of  all,  we  should 
include  those  In  Institutions,  In  homes  for 
the  aghig  and  other  Institutional  settings, 
in  the  national  celebration. 

If  we  are  to  stop  treating  old  people  liko 
another  class  of  disposable  objects,  which 
go  the  way  of  all  things  in  our  throwawa  • 
society,  then  our  public  policies  and  sociai 
attitudes  mtist  change.  They  must  reflcc. 
the  knowledge  that  aging  Is  a  normal  par", 
of  the  life  cycle  not  necessarily  to  be  dread- 
ed; that  tlio.se  who  have  reached  advanced 
age  need  and  merit  special  attention  from 
the  society,  and  that  given  this  attention. 
the  contribution  of  the  aged  to  society  ca:i 
enhance  the  quality  and  civility  of  life  lor 
us  all.  Those  changes  will  come  when  we 
realize  that  older  Amerirans  are  riot  just 
10";,  of  our  population,  but  that  old  age  ii 
a  fate  which  awaits  us  all. 


INFIATION 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago.  a  young  nephew  of  mine  sent 
me  a  chpping  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. The  clipping  quoted  F.  A.  Hayek, 
1974  Nobel  Prize  Winiier  in  Economics, 
on  tlae  subject  of  inflation.  I  a,sk  unani- 
moLLs  consent  that  the  quotation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  quota- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  5,  1975! 

NOT.^ItLE    <^-    QfOTABLE 

Fricdri>.'h  A.  ion  Hayek,  1974  Nobel  Pri'.C 
ti-irinrr  in  Econnviics.  di.vri/.'j.s'tnp'  ihe  pros- 
pects of  liberty  in  a  recent  interview  witU 
Reison  magazine: 

Wliat  I  exoect  is  tliat  i-.flation  will  drive 
all  the  Western  countries  into  a  planned 
economy  via  price  controls.  Nobody  will  dare 
to  .stop  irflation  in  an  ordinary  manner  be- 
cause as  thini's  are  at  pre'e;it,  to  discontinue 
Inf.ation  will  it  evit.ibly  cause  extensive  un- 
employment So  assviming  Inflation  st,-ps  it 
will  quickly  be  resumed.  People  wUl  And  they 
can't  live  with  cot.stantly  rising  prices  at:d 
will  try  to  control  it  by  price  controls  and 
that  of  course  Ls  the  e:td  or  the  market  sys- 
tem and  the  end  of  the  free  pjlitical 
order.  ...  It  may  still  t.ite  10  years,  but 
that  doesn't  matter  much  for  me  becattse 
in  10  yenrs  I  hope  I  shall  be  dead. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Hayek'.s 
warnings  on  this  subject  are  not  only 
recent.  In  his  classic  work  "The  Road  to 
Serfdom,"  originally  published  in  1944, 
he  warned  about  the  dangers  of  the 
manoged  economy,  and  in  1950.  in  an 
essay  published  in  the  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Review,  he  wrote  with  tre- 
mendous foresight  of  the  economic  his- 
tory of  the  last  25  years.  In  fact,  read- 
ing this  essay,  one  is  tempted  to  believe 
in  crystal  balls,  so  accurately  has  he 
forecast  the  dilemma  we  now  face.  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  bit  from  that  essay, 
which  was  reprinted  in  1966.  in  a  collec- 
tion entitled  "Studies  in  Philosophy, 
Politics,  and  Economics."  Says  Professor 
Hayek: 

Inflation  is  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for 
having  committed  ourselves  to  a  policy  o! 
full  employment  and  central  planning. 

The  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946,  of 
course,  makes  that  commitment  explicit, 
and  could  be  considered  the  root  of  our 
present  woes.  Professor  Hayek  goes  on 
to  explain  that — 

Full  employment  has  come  to  mean  that 
maximum     of    employment     that    can     be 
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brought  about,  m  the  short  run  by  mone- 
tary pressure. 

That.  too.  we  have  .seen. 

Yet  while  :n  practice  full  eniploynient  pol- 
icies merely  mean  that  In  the  short  run  eni- 
'.lojment  is  kept  somewhat  higher  than  it 
would  otherwise  be,  it  Is  at  least  doubtlul 
v.hether  over  longer  periods  they  will  not  in 
.act  lower  the  level  of  emplojment  which 
iRn  be  permanently  maintruued  wUhoiit  pro- 
i,re;sivt-  :i»i'ueiary  expnn.Tioii. 

Now  I  .submit.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  that  that 
is  exactly  what  we  liave  .seen  happen.  We 
now  far."  levels  of  uneniployinenf  uiiprec- 
eclenled  since  the  day.s  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, and  we  lace  the.se  levels  despite 
iecord  bi'.dt-'ei  dtficits.  I  knov.-  it  ii  popu- 
lar to  .-ay  the.>e  day.s  that  there  are  no 
lompelhng  reasons  to  balance  the  budg- 
et, and  that  the  load  of  our  national  debt 
1^  not  intolerable  given  the  size  of  the 
total  economic  ouuait.  But.  Mr.  Pi'esi- 
dent,  the  people  of  this  counti-y  know 
better,  and  the  mail  that  we  are  all  re- 
ceiving .should  convince  all  of  u.s  that 
tliey  do  know  better.  We  have  i-un  def- 
icit.s  ni  20  of  the  last  2.i  yeais.  That  is  the 
.staik  utct.  In  the  face  of  that  fact,  how 
can  anyone  seriou.sly  iJi'opose  that  we 
can  spend  ourselves  inio  full  employ- 
inetu?  You  can  di,-t;uise  the  truth  bv  talk 
of  •full  employment  budgets"  or  any 
otiier  iurm  of  verbal  trickery,  but  you 
cannot  cloud  ihs  i.s.sue.  We  have  been 
.-.peiiding,  spenduu  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  and  we  do  njt  have  full  employ- 
ment. Far  from  it.  The  Irutli  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  .sophisticated  argunients 
that  are  trotted  out  bv  rconomists.  and 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  tins  Nation 
will  hold  us  accountable  for  our  failure 
to  heed  our  ov\n  common  sense,  and  for 
our  failure  to  call  the  economists  to 
accomit. 

Now  ;i  comes  as  no  .surpri.se  to  Pro- 
fessor Hayek  that  we  are  facing  record 
unemployment.  We  are  not  facing  un- 
employment in  siJite  of  inflationary 
spending,  but.  as  Piofessor  Hayek 
warned,  because  of  inflationary  spend- 
ing. Let  me  read  that  quotation  from 
Hayeks  1950  essay  again: 

Yet  while  :n  pvac'ice  full  enip!oyme:it 
policies  merely  mean  that  in  the  short  run 
employment,  is  kept  somewhat  higher  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  it  is  at  lea.st  doubtful 
whether  over  longer  periods  they  will  not 
m  fact  lower  the  love!  of  employment  which 
can  be  permanently  maintained  without 
progressive  mone-.ary  expansion. 

I  suggest  that  that  statement  charac- 
terizes pei-fectly  the  situation  we  now 
face. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  somewhat  longer  passage 
from  the  same  essay,  outlining  the  con- 
nection between  inflation  and  economic 
controls: 

The  connection  between  inflation  and  con- 
t-ols  and  central  planning  is.  however,  not 
I'lily  a  one-way  connection.  That  inflation 
leads  to  controls  is  nowadays  widely  seen. 
Eut  that  once  an  economic  system  ha.s  be- 
come cluttered  up  and  encumbered  with  all 
sorts  of  controls  .md  restrictions,  continued 
inflatloniiry  pressure  is  required  to  keep  it 
going  is  not  yet  generally  understood  but  no 
less  important.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  of  crucial 
nr.portance  for  the  understanding  of  the 
••;f-perpetuatlng  and  self-accentuating 
liiaracter  of  th»  modern  tendencies  in  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Since  the  mea.sures  intended   to  counter- 


act inflation  are  designed  to  d.mip  tiio  up- 
lift which  the  inflationary  stimulus  would 
cause,  it  IS  inevitable  that  they  should  also 
act  as  a  damper  to  the  spontaneous  force.s  of 
recovery  as  .soon  as  the  Inflationary  pressure 
13  relaxed.  If  most  of  the  post-w.u-  econo- 
mies do  not  show  a  greater  resilience  and 
spontaneous  strength,  this  Ls  largely  duo  'o 
the  fact  that  they  are  smothered  by  controls 
and  that,  whenever  improvement  Hags,  in- 
•slead  of  a  removal  of  all  those  hindrance.?  an 
even  stronger  do,<e  of  Inflation  is  demanded 
which  sooner  or  lai:r  leads  to  further  con- 
trols. 

This  tendcncv  of  the  e.xjstin;;  controls  to 
pri'duce  a  further  demand  for  inflationary 
pressure  is  especially  importatit  in  view  of  the 
widely  held  opinion  that,  if  only  the  infla- 
tionnry  tendencies  can  be  bi-ought  under 
control,  tiie  restrictive  measin-es  v. ill  sub- 
se(|uemly  prove  unnecessai-y  and  ije  readilv 
remrned.  If  tlio  connection  between  infla- 
tion and  controls  Is  a  mutual  one  as  liere 
suggested,  this  view  would  prove  to  be  er- 
roncou-,  .^nd  to  act  on  it  would  nece.ssarily 
lead  t.)  laiiure.  Unless  the  coiUrols  are  re- 
moved at  the  same  time  that  expansion  is 
discontinued,  the  pies.sure  for  its  rcsunip- 
Tion  will  probably  be  irresistible  as  soon  as 
I  he  doadeiiing  effect  of  the  controls  make 
iiself  felt. 

Again.  I  believe  it  should  be  apparent 
that  Profes'or  Hayek  has  foreseen  our 
.situation  in  advance.  In  the  face  of  m- 
Hatioiiarv  pres.sui-es — not  caused.  I  has- 
ten to  add.  by  the  Arab  oil  embart'o — v.e 
lesorted  to  that  most  disci  edited  of  eco- 
nomic tools,  wage  and  price  controls. 
That  the  conti-ols  did  not  halt  inflatioii 
but.  in  fact,  increased  it  while  at  the 
same  time  distorting  its  effects,  has  not 
been  widely  noted,  but  is  plainly  true. 
Hayek  is  widely  discounted  in  some  cir- 
cle- as  not  being  a  •'true  economist."  by 
which  is  moant.  I  suppose,  that  he  dis- 
agrees with  whoever  is  making  the 
charge,  and  that  he  does  not  sit  around 
playing  with  computers  and  calculators, 
"building  econometric  models"  and  do- 
ing the  other  things  economists  find 
thrilling  these  days.  It  is  true  that  Havek 
is  more  what  u.sed  to  be  called  a  ••po- 
litical" economist,  but  if  the  test  of  a 
model  is  its  accuracy  in  predicting  out- 
comes, then  I  submit  that  Professor 
Hayek  has  done  better  than  most  of  the 
forecasters  we  are  used  to  hearing  from 
move  i-egulai^ly. 

Now  what  is  happening,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent'? 

For  one  thing,  inflation  is  rapidly  com- 
ing under  control.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  only  one-half  of  1  peicent  in 
January  and  only  three-fifths  of  1  per- 
cent in  Februai-y.  This  indicates  infla- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  6  to  7  per- 
cent, as  compai-ed  with  the  13  percent  or 
so  for  all  of  1974.  The  wholesale  price 
index  actually  declined  in  February  for 
the  third  straight  month,  on  a  sea.sonally 
ad.iusted  basis,  indicating  future  declines 
in  the  consumer  index.  These  figures, 
while  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  storv,  do 
indicate  that  the  fight  against  inflation, 
which  has  been  fought  with  traditional 
tight  money  policies  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  has  been  largely  won.  I 
would  personally  reject  the  thesis  that 
this  policy  has  been  the  basic  cause  of 
the  unemployment  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. We  had  burgeoning  unemploy- 
ment well  before  the  onset  of  the  'tight 
money"  policies  now  decried. 

There  are  also  indications  that  the 
recession,  with  its  attendant  unemploy- 


ment, may  be  about  at  its  end.  Inven- 
tories have  been  largely  liquidated:  or- 
ders for  durable  goods  and  capital  equip- 
ment are  rising:  the  unemployment  fig- 
ui-es.  while  still  high,  are  not  continuing 
the  steep  climb  of  earlier  months,  and 
may  not  icach  the  heights  predicted  for 
them.  Chrysler  is  already  calling  back  to 
work  2  400  workers  who  have  been  on 
indefmiie  layoff. 

By  U.S.  sii^ndards,  we  have  had  on'iv 
a  very  ftw  months  of  unemployment 
th:-i  could  really  be  considered  "high.'' 
V.'e  had  uneniployment  at  the  7.2  percent 
level  in  December  1974,  and  in  January 
iind  February  the  level  was  8.2  peicent. 
The  Mmch  level  of  8.7  percent  does  not 
show  the  continued  skyrocketing  which 
i.ppcars  so  often  in  jjolitical  rhetoric. 
a!;d  it  must  be  admitted  that  unein;)loy- 
incrit  i'-  not  the  disa;jter  it  may  have  been 
curing  tlie  depression. 

In  any  event,  editorial  ojiinioii  begins 
to  re.-ogni/.e  that  the  inflationary  cri.^is 
may  be  over.  An  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  for  April  7  began  with  these 
w  ords : 

Just  when  there  are  a  few  lndicaiio:)s  that 
the  economy  might  soon  turn  the  corner 
,1V. ay   from    recession.    .    .    . 

Well,  .iusl  when  there  are  ^uch  indica- 
tions, wh.it  happens,  Mr.  President'.' 
What  hai;pens  is  that  the  Congress,  in 
us  wi:,dom,  cranks  a  ma.'^sive  tax  cut  and 
l)adt;et  deficit  into  the  economy.  As  tlie 
Si'^r  editorial  continues — 

There  is  ilie  prospect  that  the  nation  may 
evperience  another  wave  of  serious  inflation. 
It  s  enough  to  mike  stron:^  men  weep,  ecun- 
oinibts  tear  their  hair,  politicians  begin 
puinling  another  finger  at  the  nearest  ad- 
versary and  constnr.cis  throw  up  their  har.Us 
in  disgust. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  warn  that  defi- 
tits  could  e\en  reach  S120  billion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Star  edito- 
rial be  iJiinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlif  re  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
V-  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi^d, 
as  follows: 

1  From  the  Wa.-hington  Star,  Apr  7.  1975) 
Stemming  the  Red  Ink 

■Ji.-l  when  there  are  a  few  indieatio;is  th.u 
\he  economy  might  soon  turn  the  corner 
away  from  recession  there  Is  the  prospect 
Uiat  the  nation  may  experience  another  wave 
of  serious  inflation.  It's  enough  to  make 
strong  men  weep,  economists  tear  their  hair, 
politicians  begin  pointing  another  finger  at 
ihe  nearest  adversary  and  consumers  throw 
>"p  their  hands  in  disgust. 

Nearly  everyone  agreed  that  a  substantial 
lax  cut  was  in  order  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  thereby  hasten  economic  recovery. 
That  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
$22  8  billion  lax-redtictlon  legislation  p.issed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Ford. 
The  need  now  is  to  restrain  impulses  to  fur- 
ther stimulate  the  economy  through  other 
huge  spending  measures  that  could  turn 
iccovery  into  runaway  inflation. 

Ihe  $100-billion  federal  deficit  that  Presi- 
dirnt  Ford  has  warned  about  for  fiscal  1976 
IS  not  idle  talk  at  all.  There  is  speculation 
that  It  could  even  go  as  high  as  $120  billion. 
Such  figures  are  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  most  people  but  it  may  be  useful  to  point 
out  that  a  deficit  of  $100  billion  comes  out  to 
$1.3.3  5  for  each  taxpayer.  That  $1,333  (which 
borrowing  charges  would  escalate  far  higher 
iver  the  years)  would  be  on  top  of  the 
nearly  $4,000  per  taxpayer  for  merely  a  bal- 
anced fiscal  1976  budget. 

President  Ford  has  '•drawn  the  line  "  at  a 
deilclt  of  $60  billion.  The  clear  implication 
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Is  that  he  Intends  to  veto  any  congressional 
measure  that  would  push  the  deficit  beyond 
that  figure.  Few  observers  believe,  however, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  hold  It  that  low.  New 
budget  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  projected  deficits  several  billions  be- 
yond ttiat,  and  pressures  are  strong  in  Con- 
gress for  piling  on  new  spending  programs 
that  would  push  It  e.ea  higher. 

Every  member  of  Congress  seems  to  have 
his  own  pet  project  for  getting  the  country 
out  of  the  recession  and  is  pushing  it  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  needed  or  what  It 
might  mean  in  the  way  of  iticrea.sing  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  passed  separate 
versions  of  a  iiuge  farm  subsidy  that  could 
cost  the  taxpayers  up  to  $19  billion  by  the 
end  of  1977,  not  c::unting  what  it  might  ad- 
ditionally cost  in  increased  prices.  'Wl-ien  the 
final  version  reaches  liis  desk,  President  Pord 
would  be  fully  Justified  in  vetoing  it,  even 
though  it  might  cost  him  some  support  in 
the  farm  belt. 

The  House  has  passed  a  $6-billion  bill  to 
create  nearly  1  million  public-service  Jobs 
and  the  Senate  is  expected  to  approve  a 
similar  measure  shortly.  This,  too,  seems  ex- 
cessive and  the  Wliite  House  has  threatened 
to  veto  it. 

BilLs  have  been  introduced  to  extend  un- 
emploj'iuent  benefits,  to  require  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  health  insurance  premiums  for 
the  Jobless  and  their  families,  to  subsidize 
mortgage  interest  costs  for  iumdreds  of 
thotisands  of  home  owners,  to  make  mort- 
gage payments  for  Jobless  people  facing  fore- 
closure, to  greatly  expand  school  free-lunch 
programs,  to  give  loans  to  livestock  produc- 
ers, to  provide  tax  credits  for  college  tuition 
payments — not  to  mention  proposals  for  na- 
tional health  Insurance  coverage  for  all 
Americans  that  would  cost  so  many  billions 
that  no  one  is  quite  sure  of  the  exact  number. 

Few  dispute  the  need  fcr  government  in- 
tervention to  stimulate  the  economy,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  the  government  can 
or  ought  to  do.  One  thing  is  sure:  If  the 
government  spends  the  nation  out  of  reces- 
sion only  to  find  that  it  has  caused  the  dol- 
lar to  become  worthless  in  the  process,  there 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  unhappy  voters  along 
about  November  1976. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  editorial  was  made 
in  a  recent  speech  by  columnist  Robert 
Novak,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Novak  also 
pointed  out  the  connection  between  bad 
fiscal  policies  and  the  economic  controls 
that  are  continually  urged  upon  us.  Mr. 
Novak,  an  experienced  observer  of 
Congress,  fears  that  the  deficit  could  go 
as  high  as  $200  bilUon.  and  asks,  "where 
is  that  money  going  to  come  from?" 
Monetization  of  the  deficit  may  bring 
about  Inflation  back  in  the  double  digits 
of  a  year  or  so  ago.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  news  account  of  Mr. 
Novak's  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objections,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prhtted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  De.scrct  News. 

Mar.  26.   1975 1 

A  Forecast  of  Fiscal  Stor-ms 

(By  Nick  Snow) 

Unless  the  United  States  reverts  to  a  sound 
fiscal  policy,  the  American  people  will  find 
thenr^elves  saddled  "with  more  controls  than 
ever  before  '• 

Tliat  wa.s  the  grim  warning  sounded  by 
Deseret  News  syndicated  columnist  Robert 
Novak  Tuesday  night  In  Salt  Lake  City. 
Novak,  who  has  been  writing  "Washington 
Inside  Report"  with  Roland  Evans  tlnre  1963, 
nddres:,(d  the  BonnevUle  Knife  .ind  Fork 
Club. 


"'What  Washington  plans  for  American 
business  Is  blood,  sweat,  toll  and  tears,"  the 
nationally  Byndlcated  columnist  said.  "In 
more  specific  terms,  that  means  deficit 
spending,  followed  by  record  Inflation  and, 
finally,  more  government  controls  than  ever 
before." 

"When  Gerald  B.  Ford  entered  the  White 
House,  he  was  faced  with  problems  that 
would  have  confounded  even  the  greatest 
leaders:  a  sagging  national  economy,  runa- 
way Inflation  and  low  national  morale." 
Novak  said. 

Ford  committed  two  blunders  shortly  after 
taking  office,  according  to  the  columnist. 

The  first,  a  minor  mistake,  was  in  retain- 
ing Nixon's  economic  advisers  and  embarking 
on  the  WIN  program  while  imposing  a  sur- 
tax. 

But  his  major  blunder  was  the  jiardon 
of  Nixon. 

"By  pardoning  him  even  before  any  formal 
charges  had  been  made,  let  alone  before  he 
had  gone  to  trial.  President  Ford  showed  such 
blatant  favoritism  that  he  exploded  what 
confidence  he'd  generated,"  Novak  said. 

The  voting  public  reacted  by  electing  "the 
most  radical.  Democratic  Congress  ol  this 
century,"  Novak  said. 

"Right  now,  we're  seeing  a  Congreb.-5  that 
ia  dismantling  government  by  committee 
chairman  In  favor  of  government  by  caucus. 
And  the  youngest,  most  radical  members 
dominate  these  caucuses,"  he  explained. 

Faced  with  a  radical  Congress,  Ford  cotild 
have  cut  the  national  budget  to  a  $35  billion 
deficit  as  an  economic  measure.  Instead,  his 
economic  advisers  said  he  must  operate  with 
a  record  $50  billion  deficit,  Novak   said. 

The  columnist  believes  that,  with  all  the 
major  programs  proposed.  America's  national 
budget  could  reach  as  higli  as  a  $200  billion 
deficit. 

"Where's  that  money  going  to  come  fr^m?  " 
he  asked.  "There's  not  that  much  money  in 
the  world  money  markets." 

Novak  forecast  that  Arthur  L.  Burns  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  be  called  on 
to  "monetize"  the  situation  by  printing 
"short-term  notes,  making  double-digit  in- 
flation a  certainty  by  the  end  of  the  year." 

The  Inevitable  outcome  would  be  controls, 
"not  only  on  prices,  but  on  wages,  salaries 
and  profits,"  Novak  said. 

"Democracy  is  a  fragile  flower  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world."  the  columnist  continued. 
"We  are  In  our  200th  year,  and  we  are  Im- 
periled— nowhere  more  than  In  our  infla- 
tion." 

Despite  his  bleak  forecast  the  columnist 
said  that  there  is  hope. 

"I  think  the  problem  Is  not  a  failure 
In  the  heart  of  the  American  people,  but  a 
failure  of  heart  In  their  leaders,"  he  told 
the  audience  of  more  than  300.  "I  think  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  give  service 
and  make  sacrlfic-s  if  they  can  be  led  in 
that  direction  by  leadership  that  Is  decent. 
honest,  insightful  and  touched  with  a  little 
genius." 

In  other  business.  Knife  and  Fork  Club 
members  elected  Henry  N.  Aloia  and  W 
Eugene  Hansen  president  and  vice  president 
for  the  coming  year.  Robert  E.  Doldge,  Mar- 
lon D.  Hanks  and  Sam  J.  Siciliano  were 
elected  directors. 

Tliese  officers  Join  five  hold-over  directors: 
James  L.  Neville,  T.  J.  Speros,  David  P.  Gard- 
ner, Ralph  S.  Roberts  and  Wallace  A.  Wricht. 
Jr. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  beyond  this 
Impressionistic  evidence,  there  are  some 
hard  statistical  Indications  that  inflation 
is  the  real  problem,  and  not  re:ession. 
In  the  State  of  Utah,  for  example,  there 
are  23,000  more  jobs  than  there  were 
when  the  recession  began.  That  is  quite 
a  performance  for  a  recessionary  econ- 
omy. The  general  conclusion,  dratxn  by 
an  economic   reiiort  published   by   tlie 


Walker  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  is  that  inflation  has  hit  the  State 
of  Utah  far  harder  than  recession  has. 

And  what  is  the  congressional  reaction 
to  these  warnings  which  come  to  us  from 
the  wisdom  of  years  and  from  the  ex- 
perience of  recent  exposure  to  political 
processes'? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  we  have  just 
passed  a  massive  tax  lebate  biU,  doled 
out  with  a  loophole  for  everj-body,  and 
a  deficit  calculated  to  i^lease  the  most 
Keynesian  among  us.  The  personal  le- 
bate  itself  added  over  $8  billion  to  tlie 
size  of  the  deficit,  with  a  negligible  im- 
pact on  the  unemployment  rate:  only 
a  thi-ee-twentieth  of  1  percent  reduction. 
For  another,  we  see  a  large  number  of 
spending  bills  working  their  way  through 
the  legislative  committees.  The  new  Sen- 
ate and  House  Budget  Committees  pro- 
vide the  best  overview  at  this  point  of 
what  those  proposals  are  likely  to 
amount  to. 

lit  that  connection.  I  received  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget,  Sen- 
ator MusKiE.  during  the  Easter  rece.ss. 
The  chairman  recognizes  the  problem:  in 
fact,  he  adds  his  own  warning  against 
excessive  spending.  He  outlines  the  al- 
most certain  congressional  adju.stments 
in  the  President's  budget  proposals, 
which  will  lead  to  a  deficit  of  just  about 
S70  bilhon.  as  compared  to  the  White 
House  proposal  of  a  deficit  of  ?52  bi'Mon. 
Senator  Muskie  advises  us  to  "stop,  look 
and  listen,"  in  order  to  avoid  the  greater 
deficits  which  he  feels  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  economy. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  am  one  who 
happens  to  feel  that  deficits  of  $70  billion 
are  far  too  high,  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  I  was  more  than  a  little 
interested  in  another  table  included  in 
the  Senator's  statement.  That  was  a 
table  of  politically  attractive  spending 
programs  which  were  not  included  In  the 
deficit  of  $70  billion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  table  we  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  ollov.  s : 

Fiscal  year  1976  outlays 

IB-llioJK^) 

Reject     President's     5     percent 

"cap"  on  Federal  pay $1  e 

Reiect  Presidents  proposals  to 
increase  medicare/medicald 
beneficiary  cost  sharirg  with 
States  and  eliminate  adult 
dcn'al    care .3  0 

Reject  Presidents  proposals  to 
reduce  Federal  matching  in 
grav.ts  to  States  tor  social 
services    -^-0.5 

Overturn   rescis.sions    In    health 

research  and  trainli  g -fO.  3 

The  Hutise  pa.s.sed  public  works 

bill    -1-3.0 

The  House  pa.ssed  hoUi.irg  as- 
sistance   bill -;  1.3  2.  5 

Nation.il  health  Insurance,  first- 
year    cost -10.1-0.3 

Emeigency  aid  to  railroads -f-1.6 

Countercyclical  revenue  shar- 
ing   -.' -j-5  9 

Continue  title  I  of  ESEA  and 
other  education  programs  at 
jiresent  levels  by  making  up 
for    inflation 1    1 

'lore  public  service  employment  -  2  .=> 

Total    -F19.0-20.  4 
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Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Pie.-^ident.  I  .'^ui^se.st 
that  the  Congress  will  enact  a  good  part 
of  this  list.  The  appeal  of  these  items 
will  be  irresistible,  and  what  will  be  the 
result?  The  Senator  from  Maine,  the 
rhauman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  has 
lold  us  in  his  statement.  It  v. ill  be  a 
budL:et  deficit  oi  iu.>t  about  S90  billion, 
and  then  the  Senator  soes  on  to  tell  us 
liiat  lie  knows  o:  still  other  attractive 
sijending  proi?c>sa!:;  which  would  brinr; 
ilie  deficit  to  SllO  billion. 

And  so  we  have  come  full  circle.  Mr. 
President.  We  have  persuaded  ourselves, 
as  Proiessor  Hayek  predicted  we  would, 
that  whenever  im))rovement  flai;s.  an 
even  stronger  dose  of  inflation  is  de- 
manded." And  so  11  socs.  I  cio  rot  t^irpsee 
any  end  to  this  problem.  In  the  face  of  a 
demonstrable  reco\ery.  we  iica.'  on  every 
.-ide  the  cry  f  jr  more  medicine,  and  of 
preci.iely  the  kind  of  medicine  which 
made  the  patient  .>o  Mck  m  tlie  fir>t 
place.  Once  a'-ain  we  seem  determined 
to  snatch  defeat  from  the  .jaws  of  vic- 
tory. Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  it  is 
not  so.  I  hope  that  cooler  iieads  will  pre- 
\ail.  that  we  will  exerci.se  the  restraint 
called  lor  by  Senator  Miskif.  and  a  lot 
more  restraint  beside.'^. 

Tills  is  net  tlie  time  to  Iuijc  Die  econ- 
omy with  another  needleful  of  inflation- 
ary heroin.  It  is  time  lor  us  to  bemn  to 
settle  our  account.--,  time  for  us  to  allow 
our  economy  tj  begui  the  lon^  process  of 
capital  investment  needed  for  the  expan- 
sion which  lead.>  to  full  emiiloyment  and 
rising  living  scaiidards.  Only  in  that  way 
are  we  Koing  to  be  able  to  set  the  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  a.ssist 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  gettiny  on  its  own 
feet.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
our  course  and  to  join  me  in  defcatim?; 
the  massive  spending  programs  which 
will  be  coming  before  us. 

As  my  final  word  on  this  subicct.  for 
today  at  least,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  analysis  of  tlie  impact  of  the  tax 
cut  bill,  by  the  political  editor  of  the 
Deseret  News,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  believe  Mr.  Ellis  has  captured  the  reac- 
tion that  many  of  our  constituents  are 
going  to  have  to  this  unwise  measure, 
and  to  the  course  of  action  now  being 
followed  on  Capitol  Hill. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

I  FY>m  tlie  S.'.lt  Lake  Citv  De.seret  News, 
Mar.  26.  1975  | 
WiiL  Hi\.E  Tax  Cuts  Do  the  Trick' 
iBy  Dexter  Ellis  i 
Americans  will  pet  a  tax  cm  or  rebate. 
Tha^   much  seems   certain,   although    the 
v.ze  and  for  whom  is  srill  m  doubt. 

Everybody  will  welcome  it.  for  when  the 
ijovernnient  is  forcibly  extracting  up  lo 
$2,000  and  mure  from  many  middle-income 
t^arner.s  there  are  few  qxialms  abotu  gettini; 
a  little  of  it  back. 

There  is  much  unea.slness.  however,  about 
tliB  value  of  the  old  patent  medicine  of 
pump-primmt,'— rir>t  prescribed  over  50  years 
ago — as   a   cure   for   the   sick  economy. 

A  sizeable  number  of  congressmen  includ- 
ing Utah  Sen.  Jake  Garn.  fear  the  cure  will 
be  worse  than  the  dLsease.  Garn  sees  a  mon- 
strouiJ  increase  in  the  public  debt  of  up  to 
*100    billion    in    one   year,   a'-oompanied   by 


double-dijTit  inftatiosi-  and  without  any  re.tl 
gam  lu  employment. 

.\  review  of  the  nation's  experience  with 
pnmp  priming  in  the  depres.slon  of  the  19.30.S 
IS  not  overly  encouraging. 

F  D  Roosevelt  restored  the  nations  hope 
and  spirit  with  his  electrical  limugiiral  word.-i 
m  19.33.  A  nation  sick  with  fear  had  found 
a  leader. 

However.  iinpinplo\ment  slubbonily  re- 
■.:^ted  all  etToria  to  wipe  it  out. 

The  first  few  month.s  of  Roosevelt's  aclniin- 
isliation  were  a  whirlwind  of  action.  Hope 
zoomed  in  the  sprlno;  of  t0:!3  and  aloiii;  with 
It.  the  Federal  Reserie  Board'.s  .Adjii.sted  In- 
dex of  Industrial  Product ioti.  Bv  July,  the 
index  vas  up  to  lUO  points.  4'2  above  rork 
hottoin  and  within  25  of  the  1929  high. 

But  iinemplovment.  \ariously  estimated  at 
fv.ini  8.5  million  to  17  iiiilUon.  shov.ed  no 
Lioat  improvement. 

There  was  much  .sla.  k  i,,  ije  taken  up  Bu  - 
lues.;  was  leaner  and  more  riticient.  Workers, 
fearful  of  losing  their  jobs,  produced  more 
m  a  given  shift.  Much  more  busines;  stim- 
ulation was  needed  to  signiricantly  cut  the 
ri'iir.ber  of  JoblCos. 

In  August  of  193:?,  busine'is  .sufl'ercd  the 
li'  -t  of  several  relapses. 

By  November,  two-thirds  of  the  ground 
paiiistakinply  t>ained  bv  m.x-si\e  pump-priin- 
uv  had  been  lost  This  pattern  was  to  be 
repeated  periodically  until  the  nation  began 
arming  for  World  War  IX  and  the  nation's 
'. ast  productive  machinery  was  finally  piii 
into  use. 

There  was  gradual  improv,-»meiit  in  overall 
prosperity  and  bright  spots  here  and  there 
of  high  einplovment  But  generally  thf  job 
-ituatiou  remained  di.sappointing.  requiring 
mn.ssive  pump-priming  injections  of  federal 
spending  and  public  service  employing  up 
'  )  lour  million  Americans. 

At,  the  urging  of  his  trea.sury  secretarv. 
Roosevelt  made  a  real  e/fort  to  balance  tlie 
budget  it!  the  summer  of  1937,  The  result 
was  mildly  disastrous.  Goods  piled  up  on 
shelves,  .ilarmed  busine.ssmen  cut  inventory 
purchase:,  atid  two  million  were  thrown  out 
of  work. 

ThroiiLih  all  its  trials,  including  some  fail- 
ures, the  federal  government  must  be  credit- 
ed with  maintaining  a  friendly  and  humane 
a'titude  toward  the  common  citii-en  who 
liad  suftered  .so  much  from  the  depression. 
But  the  main  weapons  of  currency  deila- 
tion  and  federal  spending  couldn't  seem  to 
do  the  jcb  of  putting  the  country  back  u, 
work. 

During  this  tragic  period,  the  American 
people  demonstrated  their  resiliency  and 
strength  by  surviving  not  only  the  depre.-.- 
sion,  but  also  disastrous  floods  and  the  dust 
storms  which  created  hordes  of  hapless  mi- 
^.rant.s  desperately  searching  for  a  livelihood. 
The  two  perio<ls  are.  of  course,  not  neces- 
sarily comparable. 

In  1932  there  was  virtually  no  public  debt. 
Today  the  debt  is  reaching  towards  $400 
billion  Roosevelt  enjoyed  a  great  reservoir 
of  good  will  and  support  from  the  public 
and,  initially  at  least,  from  t!ie  busine.ss 
community.  Judging  from  public  opinion 
polls,  there  is  little  conflclcnce  in 
inent  to  solve  today's  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recession  is  cn-.h- 
loned  today  by  many  income-sust^aining  pro- 
grams which  were  ab.sent  in  the  1930^ 

pulls  the  nation  otit  of 
Perhaps  the  debt  incrca.se 
If  it  doesn't  what  then'' 
Another  round  of  deflcit  spenuing  and  an- 
other^ How  long  can  this  go  on  without 
destroying  the  nation's  fiscal  viability 

As  for  me,  if  and  when  I  get  a  tax  rebate 
I  U  be  happy  to  .spend  it  hoping  it  will  help 
to  ptit  .someone  to  work  My  fingers  are 
crossed,  however. 


t'o'.eni- 


If  a  tax  rebate 
the  doldrums,  tine 
will   do   no   harm. 


PROBLEMS  OF  INDEPENDENT  RE- 
FINERS AND  GASOLINE  RETAIL- 
ERS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
.April  4,  1975,  tlie  General  Accounting 
Oflice  is-ued  an  important  report  en- 
titled "Problems  of  Independent  Refiners 
and  Gasoline  Retailers."  The  rei^ort  indi- 
cates that  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration has  inadequately  carried  out  the 
E'-'-ergeiu-y  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  ol 
1973  with  regard  to  insuring  the  s'.irvival 
of  tlie  uKiependent  sector  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry— the  best  hedge  we  have  today  in 
Connecticut  and  the  Nation  against 
spiraling  gasoline  prices.  Independent 
refiners  and  ga.soline  retailers  have  not. 
on  tlie  whole,  gotten  the  supplies  or 
(•■rices  wliich  tiie  major  companies  have 
enjoyed. 

The  GAO  report  cites  .seveial  inde- 
l^endent  surveys  which  tend  to  show 
that,  whiie  the  number  of  gasoline  sta- 
tions owned  by  the  major  oil  companies 
has  increased,  the  number  of  branded 
and  nonbrandcd  independent  retailers 
has  decreased  during  1973  and  1974,  And 
the  G.AO's  own  survey  of  independent 
retailers  in  six  different  States— Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut.  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Soutii  Carolina,  and  Washington— who 
went  out  of  business  from  January  1973 
to  June  1974  indicates  that  55  percent 
closed  down  becau.se  of  inadequate  sup- 
ply, terminated  supply,  or  terminated 
lea.ses.  In  Connecticut,  46  percent  of  the 
former  independent  dealers  surveyed  by 
the  GAO  closed  their  stations  lor  the 
Slime  rea.sons. 

Some  11.4  percent  of  all  the  surveyed 
stations  that  closed  in  the  six  repre- 
sentative States  were  subsequently 
oiiened  as  major  company-owned  sta- 
tK^ns.  In  Connecticut,  only  96  out  of  the 
150  independent  stations  that  closed 
were  sub.sequently  reopened  by  other 
ciealers,  including  15  takeovers— 16  per- 
cent— by  major  oil  companies. 

The  GAO  report  also  deals  with  alloca- 
tion and  pricing  at  the  refining  stage  of 
production.  The  report  shows  that  the 
FEA's  allocation  program  from  February 
to  August  of  1974  did  not  enable  large 
and  small  independent  refiners  to  oper- 
ate at  the  same  percent  of  refining  capac- 
ity as  the  major  refiners— although  small 
independent  refiners  alone  did  operate 
above  the  1972  base  period  from  June 
through  August  1974.  Further,  large  and 
small  independent  refiners  paid,  on  the 
average  in  1974,  more  for  the  crude  oil 
they  processed  than  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

Finally,  the  GAO  report  charges  the 
FEA  with  failure  to  meet  its  legislatively 
mandated  duty  to  asses„  how  its  regula- 
tions have  impacted  on  the  retail  seg- 
ment of  the  industry.  Historical  and 
present  market  share  data  must  be  de- 
veloped to  dete'-mine  the  effectiveness  of 
efforts  to  protect  the  independent  sector 
of  the  retail  market. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  give  this  im- 
portant study  the  wider  audience  it  de- 
serves and  increase  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  the  independent  sector  of  the 
oil  industry,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  April  4  General  Accounting  Of- 
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flee  report  entitled  'Problems  of  Inde- 
pendent Refiners  and  Gasoline  Retailers" 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assistant    Comptuoi  i.ta    GiNEitM 

OF  Tlir  UNtitD  S'lAlKS, 

\\  cislniintor .  li  C. 
B-1  /H2i)5. 

Hon.  Abhaham  A.  RiEUOFr, 
Ci'iiianan.  Committee  on  Go:  .•■.■■n.tctit  Opc-- 
ations,  Wafihinpton.  DC. 

DK\n  Mr.  Chairman:  This  report  .--ununar- 
ii-.es  our  review  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration's eiforts  to  protect  independent 
•  eflner.s  and  retail  gasoline  ciealers.  In  our 
July  23,  1974,  report  to  \o\i  cu  ■Problems  In 
the  Federal  Energy  Office's  Iinplenientalion 
of  rmergencv  Petroleum  Allocation  Programs 
at  Regt1on?i  and  State  levels"  (B-178205). 
we  pouited  out  that  a  number  of  independ- 
ent retail  gasoline  opcratois  had  been  forced 
to  close  and  slated  that  we  would  examine 
in  more  depth  the  problem:;  of  the  Incitpend- 
•.  lit  sector  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

In  developing  this  report,  we  cvainiued 
docitmeiits  and  interv'ewed  oiUciais  of  the 
Federal  Tnergy  Administration,  the  Depart- 
meiit  of  the  'Treasury,  tlie  Council  cjf  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  aud  the  Pic-idenfs  c:om- 
mittco  on  Energy.'  We  also  met  with  retail 
gasoUne  dealers,  dealer  :..ssociutiou  repre.-,ena- 
tives,  and  petroleum  company  oflicials  and 
obtained  data  by  q\iestionnaiie  from  retail 
gasoline  dealers,  in  Cahionna,  Connecticut 
Illinois.  Lousiar.a,  e.iuf.i  Carolina,  and 
Washington. 

Any  discussion  of  the  problems  of  llu.  in- 
dependent sector  of  the  petroleum  industry 
should  be  tempered  by  the  recognition  of  the 
complexities  and  diversities  o:  the  iiirtu.^try. 
'I  here  are  about — ■ 

IJ.OOO  producers  of  crude  oil,         i 

140  refining  companies.  | 

Lio.OOO  wholesalers,  and 

200.000  retaU  gasoline  stations. 

At  the  reflner  level.  4  large  indcpendeiit 
refiners  and  about  120  small  refiners  compete 
with  the  major  oil  companies.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  independent  jobbers  in- 
voUed  in  the  wholesale  distribution  oi  pe- 
troleum products  and  independent  marketers 
01  refined  products  other  than  gasoUne.  At 
the  retail  gasoline  station  level,  Independent 
dealers  have  historically  dominated  the  mar- 
ket. The  types  of  hidependent  dealers  in- 
volved in  the  retail  gasoUne  business  include 
those  who  (1)  feature  high  volume,  low 
costs,  aud  limited  service  capabilities,  (2) 
provide  full  service  capabilities,  and  (3)  sell 
gasoline  only  as  a  sideline  to  another  type 
of  business,  such  as  a  grocery  store.  Some 
sell  under  major  brand  names;  others  pur- 
chase their  product  from  independent  re- 
linerri  or  make  spot  purchases  of  surplus  fuel. 
Since  each  of  the  types  of  Independents 
faces  unique  problem  aud  has  sometimes 
conflicting  Uiterests,  providing  independents 
adequate  protection  is  a  complicated  matter. 

This  report  is  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  .small  and  large  independent  refiners  of 
crtide  oil  and  of  independent  gasoline  re- 
iallors. 

In  summary,  tinder  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration's  reviset.  crude  oil  allocation 
regulations,  small  refiners,  on  the  average, 
operated  above  1972  levels,  but  the  four  large 


Independent  refiners,  ■which  refine  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  crude  oil  not  marketed 
by  the  major  refiners,  operated  below  1972 
levels.  Under  the  "two  tier"  pricing  system 
used  for  crude  oil,  small  refiners  and  large 
independent  refiners  generally  paid  higher 
prices  for  crude  oil  than  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. This  situation  occurred  becau.se  small 
and  Independent  refiners  did  not  have  access 
to  that  part  of  domestically  produced  crude 
oil  under  price  controls.  Tiie  Adniiuistr;^.- 
tiou  recognized  this  problem  aud  aciupted 
new  regulations  aimed  at  equaliyr-ing  crude 
oil  costs  of  small  refiners  and  large  inde- 
pendent refiners  with  those  oi  the  major 
oil  companies. 

At  the  retail  level,  the  Administration  v.as 
not  prompt  in  developing  and  reporting  data 
on  the  market  share  of  indepeitdents  al- 
though required  to  do  so  by  the  Emert^enc.v 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  However,  studies 
made  by  an  independent  surveying  linn,  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration and  responses  to  a  Gereral 
Accounting  Office  questionnaiic  indicate 
that  the  number  of  independent  retail  deal- 
ers appears  to  have  decreased,  although  the 
proportion  of  refintr  owned  and  operated  ^'a- 
tions  has  increased.  Details  of  "ur  v.orli  fo:- 
love. 

BACKGRGLIKD 

Major  oil  companies-  arc  ful'y  .ti,;':: -a  •'■ci 
in  that  they  are  involved  in  all  facets  ol  in- 
dustry operations — exploration,  production, 
transportation,  refining,  and  marketing. 
Fifteen  major  oil  companies  control  the  pro- 
duction Ol  60  to  65  percent  of  domestic  crurie 
oil  niid  refine  about  75  percent  of  the  petro- 
leum products  sold  In  the  Nation. 

For  years,  crude  oil  prices  remained  rela- 
tively low  and  supply  was  plentiful.  In  II172, 
domestic  crude  oU  sold  for  about  .?3.39  a 
barrel  and  imported  crude  oil  sold  for  about 
$3.32  a  barrel.  Small  and  Independent  com- 
panies had  access  to  lower  priced  imported 
crude  oil  and  could  also  purchase  crude  oil 
or  petroleum  products  from  the  major  cnm- 
pnnles  who  had  excess  supplies. 

Gasoline  Is  the  major  producr  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry  and  accounts  for  about  40 
percent  of  the  petroleum  used  in  the  Nation. 
Both  major  oil  companies  and  hidependent 
refiners  operate  retail  gasoline  stations.  From 
1970  to  1973  the  number  of  retail  gasoline 
stations  remained  relatively  constant  at 
about  220,000  stations.  About  6  percent  of 
the  retail  gasoline  stations  In  the  Nation 
were  operated  by  refining  companies.  The 
remaining  retail  stations  were  operated  by 
branded  and  nonbranded  independent 
dealers.- 


^  This  Committee  was  established  by  the 
President  on  June  14,  1974,  to  coordinate 
energy  policy.  It  was  chaired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  consisted  of  11  top 
level  executive  branch  officials.  It  was  abol- 
ished on  October  11,  1974,  when  the  Energy 
Resources  Council  was  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No,  11814.  The  Council  Is  chaired 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  consists 
of  17  top  level  executive  branch  officials. 


"  According  to  the  Emergency  Petrole-am 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  627)  an 
independent  refiner  Is  defined  as  one  ■who 
produces  30  percent  or  less  of  the  crude  oil 
it  refines  and  a  small  refiner  (who  may  also 
be  an  Independent  reflner)  Is  defined  as  one 
whose  refining  capacity  does  not  exceed 
175,000  barrels  a  day.  There  are  four  Inde- 
pendent refiners  who  have  refining  capacity 
of  more  than  175,000  barrels  a  day  and  who 
refine  a  large  part  of  the  crude  oil  not  refined 
by  the  major  companies.  Those  refiners  who 
do  not  meet  the  above  definitions  of  small 
or  independent  refiners  are  the  15  major  oil 
companies. 

=  According  to  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  a  branded  Independent  re- 
tailer distributes  refined  products  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  with  a  refiner  to  use  the 
refiner's  identifying  symbol  or  name  or  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  under  which  the  re- 
tailer occupies  premises  owned,  leased,  or 
controlled  by  the  refiner  but  Is  not  otherwise 
affiliated  with  the  reflner.  A  nonbranded  in- 
dependent retailer  distributes  refined  petro- 
leum products  but  Is  not  affiliated  with  a 
refiner  other  than  by  means  of  a  supply 
contract. 


Because  of  declining  doinet^tic  crude  oil 
production  aud  an  abundant  supply  of  im- 
ported crude  oil,  the  oil  indvistry  became 
more  dependent  on  Imports.  In  October  1973. 
when  imports  accounted  for  more  than  35 
percent  of  domestic  consumption,  the  Ara- 
bian nations  cut  oU  oil  10  tht-  United  States 
aud  other  ..ountrits 

Tlie  Emergency  PtttoleiiiM  Allocation  .Ac', 
was  enacted  on  K'oveniber  27,  1970.  The  al 
was  designed  to  minimize  adverse  impacts 
of  short-terni  petroleum  shorta„'es.  The  act 
directed  tlie  preservation  of  a  sound  and 
competitive  petrclcam  industry  with  v;n- 
plia.^i.';  on  piotecting  the  coir.pt- l.tive  viab;:- 
itv  of  tlte  independtiii  sec'.oi-  of  tlie  ii:du.-,t>-' 
wiiile  uvoiduig  ui..iecessarv  intericrence  in 
the  market  plr.ce.  The  act  also  specified  th.;t 
r.iandaiory  allocation  regulations  provide 
tliat  sraail  and  independent  refir.e.s  receive 
at  least  the  same  amount  of  crude  oil  they 
received  in  1972  or  their  prorated  share  i' 
total  crude  oil  supply  was  less  than  that 
available  in  1972.  The  goals  were  to  be 
achieved  throciih  eqtutabie  restrictions  ou 
supply  and  price. 

The  act  was  oiiuinaUv  .^chedu'ed  to  ev- 
pire  ou  February  28.  l;.)75.  but  has  been  ev- 
tf-nded  through  August  31.  1975. 

On  iMav  7,  1^74.  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration  Act  of  1074  (15  U.S.C.  761)  wa^ 
enacted  and  created  the  Administration  to. 
amon:;  other  things,  deal  with  energy  short- 
ages. Specifically,  the  Ad!ni:ii--traLion  was 
given  the  tasks  ol : 

Inventorying  energy  resources 

Developing  a  compreliensive  n.ttional  en- 
ergy policy. 

Assuring  that  energy  prognTms  are  de- 
signed and  iinplenieiitcd  in  a  fair  and  eai- 
cient  manner. 

The  act  stated  that  the  Administratinn 
was  to: 

Promote  .■stability  iu  energy  pri'^es  t->  thfl 
coiiFumer. 

Promote  free  and  open  competition. 

Prevent  unreasonable  profits. 

To  bring  about  the  legislated  energy  goals, 
the  Administration  and  its  predecessor,  tlif> 
Federal  Energy  Office,  established  a  series  ot 
regulations  governing  the  allocation  and 
price  of  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products. 

Administration  allocation  regulatio!->s  were 
aimed  at  Insuring  an  equitable  supply  of 
crude  oil  to  all  refiners.  At  the  retail  level. 
Administration  allocation  regulations  pro- 
vided that  dealers  receive  the  amount  of 
petroleum  products  they  received  in  1972 
after  certain  adjustments  for  growth  in  busi- 
ness or  their  prorated  share  if  supplies  were 
below  1972  levels.  The  regulations  also  re- 
quired that  suppliers  of  retail  dealers  not 
impose  more  stringent  credit  terms  aud  pro- 
hibited suppliers  from  discriminating  cus- 
tomers within  the  same  class  or  charging 
prices  higher  than  allowed  by  prkii-.g  regu- 
lations. 

Adminisratlon  price  regulations  provide 
three  basic  price  rules  for  crude  oil.  First. 
monthly  production  up  to  the  level  of  1972 
is  controlled  at  vn  average  cost  of  about  $5,25 
a  barrel.  Crude  oil  priced  tinder  this  provisioti 
is  termed  "old  oil."  Second,  on  a  lease-by- 
lease  basis,  current  production  \n  excess  of 
the  correspondent  month  in  1972,  termed 
"new  oil"  and  production  from  leases  yield- 
ing an  average  of  10  barrels  or  less  a  day  per 
well,  termed  "stripper  well  oil,"  are  not  price 
controlled  and  can  be  sold  at  the  existing 
market  price.  Third,  for  each  barrel  of  new- 
oil  that  is  produced  in  a  given  month  a  like 
amoun*:  of  old  oil  production  for  the  month 
is  not  stibject  to  price  controls.  In  Septem- 
ber 1974  about  67  percent  of  domestically 
produced  crude  oil  was  price  controlled  tinder 
this  so-called  two-tier  pricing  system. 

Refiners  of  petroleum  products  are  subject 
to  the  general  rule  that  they  may  not  ex- 
ceed a  base  period  profit  margin.  The  base 
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porJcd  profit  miirgin  Is  det  :rm:i>:d  by  avf rac- 
ing the  annual  profits  for  any  2  y?ar^  <?ndlni:T 
lifter  August  15,  1968.  Within  the  ceneral 
rule,  refiners  may  generally  ch;irge  the  prices 
in  elect  on  May  15.  1S73,  increased  dollar 
fnr  doll^.r  for  ar;y  addltlcral  prcdvict  costs 
incurred  subsequent  to  that  date.  Further, 
v.-hen  refiners  can  siibst.in''nte  Increases  !n 
r.onprndnct  roF*-=.  'uch  r.s  labor  cr  cvrrhrad, 
-hey  are  allo^j.-e'l  addttlonHl  price  increase?. 

The  fi  tarer's  ma'Jlmv.m  lr.'*ful  price  is  Us 
May  15,  1973,  pri  e.  iucres-;cd  dollar  for  dol- 
lar Tor  ar.y  adduii  .lal  prod'.n-t  co&".s  In'-tir- 
rrd  suhseque:;t.  t.j  ihat  date  and.  !.i  crialii 
cUcumstinces,  n-fiy  Sc  lu'^reatod  f-c  iior.- 
prcdu~t  c-^stj. 

jLzii'.\T  i^rrT.ATiiN*. 
C'udi'  oil  sa^'pliCi 

In  Jan.iaiy  1974  the  Adruinis^r  .lm  e^a-b- 
l.>iied  tie  crude  uU  allocation  proernra  to 
pro\:de  :or  equiiable  tharl!  j;  oi  crude  cil 
.-■uppljes  ainung  rcnner.s.  Under  liie  prograui. 
reiinrrs  wiih  erode  oil  siupplles  in  eKctss  ol 
thi>  naiioual  average.  a.s  a  peri-ent  oZ  their 
refining  capacity,  were  reCiUhed  to  sell  crude 
oil  to  rorinL.-.  v.  !:n  had  les.i  Uiuii  the  n.itloual 
hverage  Hnwcxec.  ihe  proguini  did  not  rtrsv.lt 
ju  Urge  iudepena-jir.  a-id  .-!i:<iil  reiii  fio  op- 
«-ratii-.g  a'  tlie  sjiiiie  pcr^eiu  of  reaj^I.ig  oi- 
pacity  as  the  major  refii:er.«!. 

Ar:ord;;i»  to  an  Adm'.nLslralion  ofTilsl, 
the  Initial  program  wxs  not  succe-sful  hi 
equalizing  crude  oil  supplies  primarily  be- 
cause of  certain  exemption.-,  u  the  rCifula- 
t;ons  whi'h  i\cre  applied  on  a  co;npai'.y-by- 
con;pany  b?..j:s.  Spec.riealiN.  companies  which 
had  more  crude  supplies  lu  1074  than  in  107.3 
und  c<:'inp.inies  \\hich  in;portfd  more  crude 
c.l  than  they  estimated  lo  the  Adininistratloa 
were  not  requirrU  to  aUjcrac  tho  additional 
quautitifs  of  cr'ide  o;". 

The  Adniir.ialratlon  rev!-,ed  the  crude  oil 
ailocatii:;  piogram  for  mo  qu;iricr  June 
through  Aiigu.bt  137-4  li>  eiicouratje  rciinery 
e\pan.-i!()n  and  crude  oil  in, port ^  und  to  as- 
.siit  .small  reflueri  ,  nd  large  Independent  re- 
finers In  operating  ui  ihe  same  percentage  oT 
capacity  as  they  did  in  1972.  ti.der  the  re- 
vised program,  oniall  rc;,".ieis  ...id  large  Irde- 
pcndent  refiners  were  eli!;!b!e  to  purchase 
crude  o;!  froni  the  13  major  oil  companies.. 
Generally,  the  .unoiint  which  cou'.d  be  pur- 
tha-sed  by  a  company  wa.^  the  airtcreuv-e  be- 
I'Aeeu  25  percent  uf  the  cr^idc  oh  uhich  tlif 
cjmp^ny  had  in  1972  a:.d  cr.ide  oil  v.hicii 
the  compiiuy  h..a  during  Fe^niaiy  through 
.*.pril  1974.  Also,  this  an:oi.:it  was  adjusted  to 
shov,'  additions  to  the  coinpuilea'  1972  re- 
nncry  capacity.  1/  rtquciU'd.  major  oil  com- 
panies vete  reqi'.litd  tj  .-.ell  crude-  to  ti.uibie 
pirct'.a-^ers. 

The  fuHotthig  tabic  «.oiiiparc>  u  udc  sup- 
piles  a:i  a  percent  o*  reCnciy  capacity  or 
;'nall  rcflncr-;.  the  fcjur  large  mdependent 
refiners,  .nnd  the  m..jor  oil  compaities  for 
1972  whirh  Is  the  base  year  for  allocation 
regulatlMi.s,  Pebrnary  throv.frh  .\p:-il  1974  and 
June  Ih.'ough  .».u_-i:-t  1974. 
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According  to  .^dniiniiirsrii^n  record?.  If 
the  small  refiner?  and  tho  I'ot'r  large  inde- 
pci-.dent  r^hner-.  had  not  b^en  rvlhawed  to 
purchase  crude  oil  ir.ider  'he  ar.o;aTi<iii  pro- 
^ranI,  they  viotild  ha'c  h.id  only  enough 
(Hide  Oil  to  oper.i;e  at  an  average  of  73  and 
67  percent  of  capacny,  re>pectiV6ly.  during 
.■1...0  through  Augxibt  IS74. 

Thus,  under  the  revUeu  •riude  oil  aliooa- 
1  'o;i  priigram.  fcm.i::  rehnpr.=,  on  the  aver- 
bt;.\  iiprri'td  abo'. e  iheir  3i"(7i  levels:   Ivjw- 


ever.  tho  four  large  Independent  refiners 
rperatPd  below  1972  levels.  "According  to  an 
Adm!n!fitra*lrn  official,  mnjor  refiners  oper- 
ated at  a  higher  percent  of  refining  capr.clty 
than  did  the  nnaU  and  Ir^rge  Indepcr.dent 
rf^fircrs  primarily  because  the  major  refin- 
er'- prwse'^.-cd  n-cre  of  the  '.T.r-pricp  domestic 
crude  oil  and  the  small  refiners  and  lur^'e 
independent  refiners  could  not  afford  to  pay 
*he  higher  pri-ps  f-.r  ur.C'-'nt relied  and  forelL-n 
oil, 

U'lJercnvCi  t.:  f-./rfj  o'.*  ^o^♦i  for  viajo.'  oil 
tompaities  and  s.;tc:i  refl'icr-i  and  laryii 
rddcitcimenl  refinerj 

L'ndcT  Aduiiuistration  piicj  regulations, 
fmall  refiners  and  'larsie  indrpe'ideni  retin- 
ers  on  the  average  have  pale!  more  for  the 
crude  oil  they  process  than  :he  major  ell 
ccmpanles.  The  following  tiole  shoAS  the 
appro.ximatc  :;elling  prices  of  old  oil,  xincoa- 
trollcd  oi'.  and  Imported  oil  as  of  June 
1H74. 

I  Selling  price  per  bi-.rrel| 
Tvpc  of  oU: 

Old       .      .  <iri.25 

rncontroUcd     ..      10.00 

Imported    H.  00 

Because  of  the  price  stiuclure  for  crude  oil 
.md  ?in^e  major  oil  companies  control  most 
.'ji  the  production  of  domcsiic  oil,  the  avti- 
.v,e  per  barrel  cOot  of  the  crude  oil  they  re- 
line  has  been  lower  ihaii  tho  a'»crage  cost 
of  ciude  oil  purch.i.ed  by  ii.n'.ll  refmera  and 
'".r^-e  independent  refiners. 

The  gniph  o:t  Hie  foUn>sing  page  [not 
1  liut.d  in  R.««  oKti]  ccmpareo  the  avcr.tge  co^t 
(if  crude  oil  p-arch.^fied  by  major  oil  coni- 
paiies  wi;h  th?  a'/er.age  cost  of  crude  oil 
pur?iia-.ed  by  lart:e  Independent  and  ;.mall 
refiners  for  November  1973  throuyh  Septem- 
ber 1974.  Maj'jr  oU  companies'  crude  oil 
cnsis  averaged  $1.72  less  than  crude  oil 
costs  tor  the  large  independf.i-„  rtfiners  and 
ao  cents  less  than  crude  oU  cuits  for  small 
rtrraers.  According  o  an  Aciminhitratlon  of- 
iicial,  main  small  rclincrs  ore  asphalt  or 
iPiidiial  futls  producers  who  pay  low  crude 
oil  prices  because  they  requhe  a  very  low- 
grade  of  (rude  oil,  compared  to  rtiiners 
producing  other  produti-s  li.e.,  g.-uioline) 
which  leqiire  a  hnjh^r  grade  of  crude  o;L 
The  .Administration  did  not  have  data  to 
show  tlie  extent  to  whicii  tiie  lovcor  prices 
paid  by  small  refnicis  producing  uspiialt  und 
residual  IitcI;  alTecica  the  average  ciuqc  oil 
prices  tor  fdl  .small  retincrs. 

The  Administration  recogn./.cd  ihe  adverse 
impact  of  its  pricing  rc.'j;ulav:o).s  on  the  Miiall 
retincrs  and  large  independi'iii  re.lneis  as 
early  as  Juh  U<74:  however,  regulations  for 
)j'-!ilng  fqiiBll,'.->ilou  '.•ere  n.i'-  i  sued  uviMl 
U.'ceuiber  i:i74.  Between  July  <?nd  De.'cmbcr 
li<74.  oflir  ial.s  of  the  .■idmlnlstiai.ion  and  i  ther 
G  vfranieni  agencies  .iii.died  u:,,trnativia 
lor  equalizing  reiint-i  ."  crude  oil  prices.  Gen- 
eiiiliy.  the  miikUIs  believed  r.iat  devuntroi 
of  crude  cil  pi  ices,  coupled  WKii  an  excess 
prohts  tax  en  reliners  ■liiiIc  s  aueh  proiits 
were  Investc-u  m  i:ie  t\plor.iiloii  fur  ur  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil,  was  the  preferred  louroc 
of  action.  According  to  Adinniistrauon  of- 
hdals.  It  crude  oil  prices  were  decoii trolled, 
the  price  of  old  on  would  initially  i;icre,isc 
to  between  $10  and  .-ill  a  barrel  and  ihe  In- 
creat.e  would  be  :.hov.  n  in  the  rcfjiil  p.ice  of 
all  petroleum  produ'-s  and  would  rt&uli  in 
excess  profits  lor  major  oli  companie.s. 

Olllcials  lu  the  Adininl.sir  itlon  and  oilier 
Govcrnmtnt  agencies  Poiimated  thai,  the 
price  of  gasoline  woi:Id  »:.-:rease  by  vaiiou.s 
iiinou.its  ranging  ironi  2  cents  i..>  U  cents  a 
gallon.  They  maintained,  huwevt-r,  ihat  an 
excess  prohis  tiiX  wliicii  would  exempt  oil 
company  prof.ts  i;.-,ed  for  c.xpio.atiOii  or  pro- 
duction of  crude  oU  should  result  in  in- 
creased domestic  cr-ade  oil  prod  ;^tion  and 
consequent  reduced  demand  for  Importing 
foreign  crude  oU.  Because  the  tax  would  re- 
quire '"onjre-.^loua!  a-'io;;  and  bccr.-.ise  pre- 


liminary discussions  -with  various  Members 
of  Coii'iress  Indicated  that  many  Members  of 
Coii'jress  were  opposed  to  decontrol,  «  de<;l- 

.■^ion  wa:^  made  not  to  propose  the  preferred 
alttrna'ive  of  decontrol  In  1974. 

On  December  4,  1974,  the  Administration 
nrtoplcd  reguU.fions  aimed  at  substantially 
equall.iiig  averapc  crude  oil  costs  at  the 
itfinery  level  through  the  use  of  entitle- 
ment'; V.  hi.'h  permit  refiners  to  share  tho 
benefits  as-sociated  wi:h  access  to  price  con- 
irolled  old  crude  oil.  An  entitlement  per- 
mits a  retiner  to  include  one  barrel  of  old  oil 
■■1  ;t.s  p-ljustrct  crude  oil  receipts  for  a  par- 
tic  dur  month.  Under  the  regulations,  r.Jl 
lelincr.s  report  t.-)  the  Administration  on  a 
nicnthlv  ba.:ls  their  volume  of  crude  cii 
prorc-'sPd  and  the  volume  of  old  oil  Included 
-.11  t'lp  ifiiripr'.s  crude  oil  receipts. 

The  Adnilr.iFtrutlon  then  computes  the  old 
o:'.  receipts  as  a  percent  of  adjusted  t  ital 
■.'oUime  of  crude  oil  processed  for  all  refiners 
arid  Isrues  ec.rh  refiner  enough  entitlement.^: 
'o  permit  It  to  procr.=^s  -the  national  average 
ra'lo  cf  old  oil  to  crude  oil  processed.  Gen- 
rally,  rcliner.s  wiih  a  higher  level  of  old  oil 
aapplie^  than  tl«  national  old  oil  supply 
ratio  must  buy  ciuitlements  to  cover  the 
?>.cesR.  V.  licreas  retincrs  wi  h  a  lower  ratio 
ii.tnt  .>=ell  entl'.lcmcntd  for  the  amount  they 
.lie  under  the  sia'ion.U  ratio. 

■)':'crefoi-e.  the  average  costs  to  refiners  wiih 
if"?  '.'i;-.;!  the  avorn^e  amount  of  old  oil  are 
reduced  and  co.-..s  to  those  who  proce-3  more 
than  the  average  old  oil  ratio  are  Increased. 
The  rei^ulatlons  al'^o  contain  an  entitlcmert 
adjus'-.Ticnt  for  .small  refiners  to  Injure  their 
co;>ipctitlve  viability. 

riKi  sales  price  of  entitlements  is  f-xed 
'•V  ii:f  Admiii.jtration  each  month.  The  price 
is  ii.x-7.1  based  on  the-  difference  between  the 
v.eigh'ed  averr^ie  prices  for  old  oil  and  th.e 
weighted  average  prices  of  new  and  released 
oil,  imported  crude  oil,  and  crude  oil  nro- 
auced  from  s'ripprr  v.ells.  Subject  la  the 
gencr.il  pro\ision.s  cf  the  Admlnlstratio'.  s 
pri  e  regi-ilallo:::;,  f  ,inds  expended  or  received 
for  he  purchase  or  sale  of  entitlements  are 
passed  U'Tough  as  a  cost  lncrea.se  or  decreas'i 
to  cu'-tomer<;;  ho'vever,  there  should  he  r.n 
chaiire  in  the  net  eo'.is  to  uHimaJe  con- 
.-^umcrs. 

Fntl';lemeuts  for  the  nionth  of  Ncvemb''-r 
1974  v.Ci-e  issued  b'-  the  Administration,  on 
Jan:ii,-y  l:J.  1975,  c.  which  time  the  Admin- 
I  tra'ion  published  a  notice  specifying  the 
i^ationnl  old  oil  .si'pply  ra'io  (approximately 
'1  perce.'it).  the  nime  of  each  refiner  to 
"hich  entflemenrs  have  been  Isstied.  the 
number  of  entitlements  itsu^d  to  each  re- 
fitier,  ihe  number  of  barrels  of  old  oil  in- 
cluded ill  each  reJii.cr's  .adjusted  crude  ol' 
lece'pt."^.  and  a  »,5  sales  price  for  cntitV- 
nieii  .-. 

.\cc>j'ding  to  Ad.iii'iist.-ation  officials.  i",rn 
(.!  id.-antngcs  of  the  entitlements  program 
ai-e  Ml  It  Involves  an  additional  complex 
regvila'orv  ?\-i5tem  r.nd  i2)  It  requires  In- 
crea^^:)  enforcement  efforts  to  Insure  that 
the  various  types  o'  oil  are.  or  have  betn. 
:u  cvr.itely  destined. 

IT  TAXI.    l.A.SOLirii;    DIALLP.S 

.ti'oJUiO'Kip  0/  industry  vvarket  i>harrs 
-Mth  nigh  one  of  the  major  intents  of  Fed- 
e..i!  sMiergy  leui-iSjtior,  i.s  to  preserve  the  co.m- 
petiLlvc  po.sitlon  of  the  independent  .sector 
of  the  petroleum  hidustry,  the  Adminis^a- 
tlon  iir.6  not  develojied  adoq-.iate  Information 
ix)  as  CSS  how  Us  regulations  have  Impacted 
on  the  retail  segment  of  the  Industry.  Th" 
Emei-jcncy  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  speclli- 
cally  required  that  the  AdmlnLstratlou  make 
a  manthly  report  to  the  Congress  beginning 
Januavy  1.  1974,  on  changes  In  the  market 
shares  t.f  the  various  segments  of  the  ir.- 
dustry. 

The  Administration  did  not  make  ivs  first 
report  until  August  1974.  The  report  focused 
on  the  retailing  cf  motor  gasoline  and  pre- 
M'l.icd    d.i+i   from   the  American  Petr  leui.i 
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In.-,titute;  Lumberg  Survey,  Inc.;  Independ- 
ent Gasoline  Marketers  Council;  Society  of 
Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  of  America, 
and  Lewln  and  Associates.  Inc.  The  data 
from  each  group  showed  considerably  dif- 
tvrent  proportions  and  trends  In  market 
>-liare:j  for  the  classes  of  gasoline  retailers. 
yor  example,  the  data  developed  by  Lum- 
beiL.  Survey.  Inc.,  suggested  that  nonbranded 
ind.-pendent  retailers  gained  in  their  share 
oi  ihe  market,  whereas  the  data  based  on  a 
simple  of  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers 
Coun  -i!  and  the  Society  of  Independent  Gas- 
oline Marketers  of  America  niember.-;  Indi- 
cated that  nonbranded  independent  retailers 
lost  in  their  share  of  the  market.  The  report 
concl'ided  that  questions  rais--d  by  ihe  da*a 
could  not  be  resolved  until  such  time  as 
the  Administration  developed  its  O'vn  in- 
formation on  market  shares. 

According  to  Administration  otficials.  the 
statutory  requirement  for  market  share  re- 
ports as  set  forth  in  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  Is.  in  many  respects,  un- 
workable. Also,  the  categories  specified  in  the 
act  (I.e.,  branded  Independent  marketers, 
nonbranded  independent  marketers,  small 
refiners  and  independent  refiners)  do  not 
conform  to  traditlouaal  reporting  classifica- 
tions, and  the  Information  necessary  to  pre- 
pare historical  market  share  reports  for  cer- 
tahi  fuels  has  never  been  compiled  by  either 
the  Government  or  Industry. 

Nonetheless,  the  Administration  has  initi- 
ated three  surveys  which  it  believes  will  pro- 
vide a  system  for  monitoring  the  changes 
lu  market  shares  of  gasoline.  The  system 
should  provide  monthly  information  on  re- 
finers, and  branded  and  nonbranded  retail 
outlets.  The  Administration  made  its  initial 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the 
retail  portion  of  this  system  on  March  4, 
1975.  The  March  report  was  based  on  a 
sample  of  10,000  retail  gasoline  stations  and 
compared  market  share  information  for 
company-operated  retailers  and  branded  and 
nonbranded  independent  retailers  for  Oc- 
tober and  November  1974.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  there  were  no  statistically  major 
changes  in  market  shares  during  the  2 
months. 

Tlie  report,  however,  contained  no  com- 
parison in  market  shares  in  terms  of  the 
1972  base  year  but  stated  that  the  Adminls- 
I ration  was  currently  conducting  several  his- 
torical surveys  to  help  monitor  such  changes. 
Administration  officials  told  tis  that  they  ex- 
•pected  to  obtain  the  hislorical  data  iii  the 
next  few  months. 

AOUITIONAl,    INFORMATION    OK     MAP.KfT 
SHARE    TRENDS 

.'\udit  and  Surveys.  Inc.,  an  indepei-dent 
surveying  firm,  reported  a  20.000  drop  in  the 
total  number  of  service  stations  operating 
nationwide  between  1973  and  1974.  Also,  the 
Administration's  March  1975  report  to  the 
Congre.s.s  on  retail  gasoline  station  market 
shares  stated  that  its  November  1974  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  stations  viras  abottt 
26,000  or  more  than  10  percent  less  than 
the  number  of  stations  In  1972. 

Information  furnished  to  us  by  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,*  showed  a  slight  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  company-owned 
stations  as  of  June  30,  1974,  compared  to 
December  31,  1973.  Since  the  number  of 
company-owned  stations  has  Increased,  the 
overall  decrease  in  gasoline  stations  obvi- 
ously had  to  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Independent  dealers. 

Moreover,  a  limited  survey-type  Investiga- 
tion of  two  major  oil  companies  conducted 
by  the  Administration's  Compliance  and  En- 
forcement group  In  response  to  complaints  of 
franchise  terminations  confirmed  that  the 
total  number  of  branded  service  stations  for 


•This  data  covered  stations  operated  on 
a  salaried  or  commission  basis  by  22  lead- 
lug  oil  companies. 


the  two  companies  had  significantly  declined 
from  January  1972  to  July  1974,  The  Investi- 
gation also  showed  that  the  decline  was  in 
the  branded  Independent  sector,  whereas  the 
number  of  company-operated  stations  In- 
creased, According  to  Administration  officials, 
the  Administration  does  not  have  the  legal 
authority  to  take  effective  measures  to  con- 
trol lease  terminations. 

General  Accounting  Office  survey  on  effect  of 
the  1973-74  gasoline  shortage  on  tlie  posi- 
tion of  independent  dealers 
As  previously  described  in  this  report,  a' 
the  time  of  our  review  we  found  little  infor- 
mation available  at  the  Administration  on 
the  market  position  of  branded  and  non- 
branded  independent  retail  dealers  during 
1974.  Therefore,  we  developed  a  questionnaire 
which  we  sent  to  independent  retailers  in  six 
States  who  went  out  of  business  from  Janu- 
ary 1973  to  June  1974.  The  six  States  consume 
over  20  percent  of  the  gasoline  in  the  Nation 
and  have  under  registration  22  percent  of  all 
motor  vehicles.  Our  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
over  9,000  former  retail  operators.  Due  to 
the  lack  of  forwarding  addresses  for  some  of 
the  former  operators  and  deficiencies  in  the 
records  of  State  taxation  agencies  from  whom 
we  obtained  listings  of  former  operators,  only 
6,326  dealers  were  properly  Included  In  the 
universe  of  the  potential  respondents  to  our 
questionnaire. 

We  received  1,682  responses  to  our  ques- 
tionnaire. The  following  table  shows  the 
number  and  percent  of  reasons  cited  by  for- 
mer dealers  for  going  out  of  business. 


Re.i»n  specified  • 


Numbe' 

Percent 

ot 

of 

dealers 

dediers 

587 

34.9 

448 

2fi.6 

408 

;'■>.  3 

167 

9.9 

72 

4.3 

Other  business  or  personal  reasons . . 

Inadequate  supply  of  gasoline 

Termination  of  lease 

Declining  retail  sales.. 

Termination  ot  supply  agreement.  . . 

Total.. _ ._  ._.       1,682  100.0 

'  These  choices  were  developed  during  the  pretest  of  our 
questionnaire  in  v<hich  we  interviewed  former  retail  opcMlots 
lo  determine  the  most  commonly  cited  reasons  for  their  gong 
out  of  business. 

We  recognize  that  some  of  these  stations 
went  out  of  business  before  the  enactment 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
We  recognize  also  that  noncompliance  with 
Administration  regulations  by  suppliers  may 
have  been  a  reason  for  these  dealers  going 
out  of  business,  but  the  Information  sub- 
mitted by  the  dealers  was  not  sufficient  in 
many  Instances  to  determine  whether  non- 
compliance with,  or  loopholes  In,  Adminis- 
tration regulations  resulted  in  station 
closings. 

Almost  35  percent  of  the  respondents  cited 
that  other  business  and  personal  reasons 
caused  them  to  go  out  of  business,  and  this 
may  relate  to  the  traditional  high  turnover 
rate  of  such  retail  operators.  The  other  four 
reasons,  however,  can  be  related  to  the  gaso- 
line shortage. 

Almost  27  percent  of  the  responding  deal- 
ers cited  Inadequate  supply  of  gasoline  as 
the  principal  reason  they  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. Dealers  In  this  category  who  offered 
additional  comments  often  mentioned  uni- 
lateral cuts  by  suppliers,  reduced  supplies 
under  allocation  regulations,  and  general  un- 
certainty over  future  supplies. 

We  noted  some  Instances  In  which  oil  com- 
panies may  not  have  conformed  to  the  allo- 
cation regulations  by  favoring  company  sta- 
tions over  their  branded  Independent  sta- 
tions. For  example,  during  thj  early  months 
of  1974,  a  major  petroletmi  company  In  Its 
western  region  showed  favoritism  in  gasoline 
sales  to  company-operated  service  stations, 
compared  with  Its  sales  to  branded  Independ- 
ent stations.  The  following  table  shows,  based 
on  records  obtained  from  this  company,  the 


amount  of  gasoline  supplied  to  company- 
operated  stations  and  to  branded  Independ- 
ent stations  as  a  percentage  of  the  amount 
of  gasoline  that  these  types  of  stations  re- 
ceived In  the  corresponding  months  of  their 
1972  base  vear. 


Percent    o(    1972    base 

allocation  supplied  iii- 

year 

CUiss  of  slsliun 

feliruary         fi/larth 
1974            1974 

April 

1971 

BlimIo'*  iail?ppn(li>nt  . .. 

C9m(M!iv-D[j^'ated_. 

53               58 

113               92 

64 

Over  24  percent  of  the  former  dealers 
cued  ica.se  termination  as  the  principal 
rei'son  they  went  out  of  business.  Although 
teases  may  be  terminated  by  either  the 
lessee  or  the  lessor,  our  analysis  of  these 
responses  indicated  that  most  of  the  lease 
terminations  were  by  actions  of  the  lessor. 
The  Administration  believes  that  it  cannot 
control  leases  between  third  parties  and 
.suppliers  or  dealers  per  se  because  of  limited 
statutory  authority. 

Although  many  of  the  lea.se  terminations 
.Tppeared  to  accord  with  normal  busine.ss 
jnactices,  others  appeared  to  involve  actions 
by  oil  companies  which  may  have  departed 
from  normal  practices  and  which,  In  com- 
bination with  altered  market  conditions 
brought  on  by  the  1973-74  gasoline  short- 
age, adversely  affected  independent  dealers. 
For  instance.  In  Louisiana,  a  dealer  who  had 
been  in  business  on  the  same  corner  for 
12  years  reported  to  us  that  he  was  told 
that  the  company  was  not  going  to  renew 
his  lease.  The  company's  sales  representa- 
tives advised  the  dealer  that,  if  he  would 
sign  a  mutual  lease  cancellation,  the  com- 
pany would  buy  back  his  inventory,  other- 
wise the  company  would  cancel  and  not  buy 
back  anything.  The  dealer  signed  the  mutual 
cancellation,  and  the  company  opened  a  new 
company-owned  self-service  station  Just  one 
quarter  mile  from  the  former  dealer's  closed 
station. 

About  10  percent  of  the  former  dealers 
indicated  declining  retail  sales  as  the  prin- 
cipal reason  they  went  out  of  business. 
Although  some  of  the  cases  were  attrib- 
utable to  business  circumstances  that  might 
have  occurred  at  any  time,  many  cases  were 
related  to  the  gasoline  shortage.  Additional 
comments  by  dealers  who  selected  this 
reason  were  often  related  to  less  gas  at  higher 
prices  which  Increased  the  price  at  the 
pump,  reduced  sales,  and  deteriorated  the 
competitive  position  of  the  station. 

Of  the  4-plus  percent  of  dealers  citing 
termination  of  supply  as  their  reason  for 
going  out  of  business,  two  major  explana- 
tions provided  were  that  the  supplier  aban- 
doned the  geographical  market  or  the  sup- 
plier quit  supplying  other  than  its  own  sta- 
tions. 

Of  the  1.682  independent  retailers  who  re- 
sponded to  our  questionnaire,  1 ,047  Indicated 
that  their  stations  had  been  reopened  by 
other  dealers.  Of  these,  119,  or  11.4  percent, 
said  their  stations  were  now  operated  as 
company-owned  stations. 

AGENCY   COMMENTS 

In  commenting  on  the  matters  discussed 
In  our  report.  Administration  officials  told  us 
that  In  December  1974  small  refiners  had 
lower  crude  costs  on  the  average  than  the 
major  oil  companies.  They  stated  that  In 
December  1974  the  average  crude  oil  costs 
for  the  large  Independent  refiners,  the  major 
oil  companies,  and  the  small  refiners  wer« 
$10.35.  $9.27  and  $9.02,  respectively.  They  said 
that  from  the  outset  the  Intent  of  the  en- 
titlements program  was  to  prepare  the  mar- 
ket for  a  return  to  competitive  practices  and 
pointed  out  that  several  weeks  after  the  en- 
titlements program  initiation,  the  President 
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proposed    decor. irol    o'    oil    prices    effective 
April  1.  1975. 

Admliilstratlon  officlcls  said  that  ladepend- 
eiiC  retailers  were  having  problems  well  be- 
fore the  Arab  embargo.  In  particular,  the 
ncr.branded  Independent  retailers  In  1972 
were  heavily  dependent  on  sr.rplu-s  fuel  that 
ibe  raajor  oil  companies  fju.id  cheaper  to 
>.e:i  on  the  spot  market  'h.i:'.  to  hold  Ui  In- 
ventory. By  197J  the  demand  for  fuel  ro^e 
and  m  the  ccmsequen:  :l;4ht  supply  iitnation. 
no  surplus  supply  wa.;  available.  Prices  rose 
dirtmaiically.  and  nuirtrinal  operatloi.-s  Vvhlch 
had  been  built  on  lev  mart:in,  high  volume, 
and  price  uader-seUint;  be  ame  unco:iipe' !- 
tlve. 

Administration  tiiticla's  sdid  also  thct.  snb- 
.sequenl  to  January  1974.  the  Adniinl.>tratlo;i 
had  aitempied  to  adjust,  regulations  to  tope 
with  many  of  the  problems  of  the  Inde- 
pendent retailers. 

We  recognize  tiiat  the  .\dn.i.;l>siia'io:i  h-w; 
made  good  faith  efforts  to  de.il  with  problem.s 
affecting  the  independent  retail  d*:.iler.s. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  .■\dminijitraiion 
I'.iiuiot  validly  ao.seo.s  the  e:iei;Tlvf !.ea.s  of  its 
rS^orts  to  protect  the  Indtpcndfi'.t  oector  of 
the  retail  market  untU  It  develops  adequate 
marJtet  share  data,  .^s  previously  slated  in 
this  report,  the  Admluistratioa  has  not  de- 
veloped historical  market  share  data  oii  thf 
retail  sector,  and  several  recent  studies  Ir.di- 
I  ate  that  the  number  of  itidependei.i  retail 
dealers  has  decreased  since  1'..72,  whereas  the 
proportion  of  refiner  owned  ai:d  operated 
;iarioiis  has  Increased. 

.Vthough  the  .Admlnistra' ion  ha->  stated 
•..hat  It  does  not  have  sufficient  le^al  author- 
ity to  control  leaae  termhiatiohs.  the  Con- 
^;ie.^ional  Conference  Report  on  the  Emer- 
f.cai.y  Petroleum  .^location  Act  states  that 
the  .Administration  should  watch  clo.sely  for 
pobsible  efforts  by  major  oil  companies  to 
lorce  Independent  dealers  out  of  the  ret.iil 
inarkei  ai.d  convert  .station  operators  to  sal- 
ary employees.  The  Confc.-^  :..c  Report  fur- 
ilier  states  that : 

"Should  It  be  shown  to  be  progressing  In 
a  manner  which  can  not  be  dealt  with  under 
the  allocation  authority  contained  In  this 
bill,  It  may  be  in  order  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  remedies  such  as  proposed  in  the 
Senate  bill  or  as  may  be  appropriace  in  the 
formulation  of  ta.\,  Import  and  antitrust 
policy." 

We  believe  our  rtview  and  tie  .^dlnln!£- 
tratloiis  limited  study  point,  to  deteriora- 
tion in  the  market  position  of  uidcpendent 
retail  operators  and  clearly  indicate  the  need 
fur  the  Administration  to  e.\pedlte  Us  efforts 
to  obtain  more  thorough  and  sophisticated 
data  on  changes  In  marke'  shares. 

We  hope  that  the  forr-.v  ..:g  Information 
V  111  be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PHII.LIP  S.  HrcHE.s. 
Assistant  CoriptroUcr  GrnrrcJ. 


USE  OP  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
LISTS  FOR  JURY  SELECTION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  releasing  a  nationwide  survey  in- 
cilcatlng  that  the  use  of  voter  rcgl-stra- 
tion  lists  for  jury  selection  niay  be  a  sig- 
rJficant  factor  in  discouraging  potential 
voters  from  registering. 

.According  to  the  study,  over  one-third 
of  the  larger  election  boards  in  tlie  Na- 
tion, and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  larg- 
est boards,  felt  that  the  nonelection  use 
of  registration  li.sts  discouraged  voter 
regi.stration.  Of  those  discussing  the  rea- 
-•^oiis  for  this  result,  the  oventhelmlng 
majority  of  the  boards — 75  percent — said 
that  registration  was  discouraged  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  registration  listfe  for 
jury  duty. 

Tlie  survey,  wliich  I  carried  out  with 


the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Elections  in  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, was  conducted  by  a  mall  question- 
naire sent  to  the  more  than  6,700  elec- 
tion boards  responsible  for  administer- 
ing voter  regi.stration  laws  in  the  United 
States.  Among  tlie  detailed  findings  of 
tlie  study  were  tlie  following  i 

Overall.  23  percent  of  the  rp^ponding 
boards  said  they  had  evidence  that  po- 
tential voters  failed  tfl  register  because 
of  nonelection  uses  of  such  list^.  The 
L'rger  tlie  jurisdiction,  tlie  greater  the 
inhibition.  Of  boards  with  500  or  fewer 
voting  age  resident.s,  only  14  percent  .said 
nonelection  uses  of  voting  lists  di.scour- 
ftged  regi.'^tration.  But  of  boards  with 
over  15,000  residents,  37  percent  rcjwrtcd 
an  adverse  effect.  And.  of  51  of  the  60 
largest  boards  in  the  country  v.hich  re- 
sponded, 61  percent  reported  an  adverse 
effect.  Included  in  this  group  were  boards 
in  New  York,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles. 
Cleveland.  San  Diego.  Phoenix,  and  Kan- 
-sas  City. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  boards  said  that 
voters  had  actually  requested  the  re- 
moval of  tlielr  names  from  registration 
iisUs.  and  64  percent  of  thLs  group  said 
tliere  wa.s  evidence  tiiat  the  removal  was 
requested  because  of  the  non-election 
use  of  the  lists. 

Of  tlie  boards  reporting  a  relucUtnce  Lo 
register  because  oi  nonelection  use  of 
registration  lists,  75  percent  said  the  rea- 
son for  the  reluctance  was  the  possibil- 
ity of  jury  duty.  Three  percent  cited 
other  nonelection  uses  of  registration 
li;;ts,  such  as  by  bill  collecttirs  or  fcr 
commercial  solicitations. 

Although  the  magnitude  of  the  inliibl- 
tion  of  regi.stration  was  difRcult  to  as- 
sess. 25  percent  of  the  responding  boards 
estimated  that  1  to  2  percent  or  more  of 
the  potential  voters  in  their  jurisdictions 
were  discouraged  from  voting  because 
of  the  nonelection  use  of  registration 
lists.  Some  jurisdictions  reported  figures 
as  high  as  5  to  10  percent  or  more.  The 
suney  also  found  that  the  larger  the 
board,  the  larger  the  estimated  per- 
centage of  discouraged  registrants.  I 
would  point  out  here  that  even  a  rate 
of  nonregistration  as  low  as  1  to  2  per- 
cent on  a  national  basis  would  mean 
that  large  nimibers  of  potential  voters 
were  dropouts  from  the  political  system. 
On  the  basis  of  the  national  voting  age 
population  of  140  million  voters,  a  2 
percent  dropout  rate  would  mean  that 
nearly  3  million  potential  voters  had  re- 
fused to  register  because  of  the  nonelec- 
tion tise  of  registration  lists.  In  particu- 
lar jurisdictions,  as  the  study  indicates, 
as  many  as  5  to  10  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  might  decline  to  register  because 
of  the  side  effects  of  registration. 

Finally,  the  study  silso  revealed  the 
gix)ups  to  whom  registration  lists  are 
made  available,  ranging  from  73  percent 
of  the  boards  who  said  lists  were  avail- 
able to  political  candidates  to  8  percent 
who  said  they  were  available  to  commer- 
cial organizations. 

In  spite  of  the  problem,  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  boards  felt  the  issue  was  a 
subject  for  Federal  concern.  However, 
that  such  a  reaction  was  not  unexpected 
from  the  boards,  which  are  composed 
of  State  and  local  election  officials. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  survey  pro- 


vides the  most  Important  evidence  so 
far  of  what  is  emerging  as  a  significant 
problem  in  voter  registration. 

Until  now,  the  focus  of  attention  has 
been  almost  solely  on  the  so-called 
physical  barriers  to  registration — the 
obstacles  to  registration  presented  by 
such  practices  as  inaccessible  registra- 
tion offices,  early  closing  hours  and  other 
inadequate  opportunities  for  registra- 
tion, and  the  lack  of  easy  alternatives 
.•^Uf  h  as  post  card  registration. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
v.hat  may  be  the  extremely  serious  side 
effects  of  registration  in  discouraging 
potential  voters. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  in- 
creasing suggestions,  first  made  by  a 
few  perceptive  election  officials  around 
the  country,  that  significant  numbers  of 
potential  \oteis  are  discouraged  from 
regLstering  because  of  their  reluctance 
to  serve  on  juries.  For  years,  election 
boards  have  traditionally  made  avail- 
able their  registration  lists  for  jury  se- 
lection, as  the  most  convenient  source 
of  names  for  jury  duty;  such  use  Ls 
clearly  favored  by  the  Federal  Jury  Se- 
lection Act  of  1968. 

In  response  to  the  concern  voiced 
about  the  deleterious  effect  of  this  use 
of  registration  hsts.  I  asked  the  Office  of 
Federal  Elections  to  assist  me  in  study- 
ing the  issue.  The  new  survey  is  the 
result,  and  it  confinns  the  serious  nature 
of  the  problem.  It  demonstrates  tliat  u.se 
of  registi-ation  lists  for  jury  duty  ac- 
tively discourages  potential  voters  from 
registering,  and  that  relatively  large 
numbers  of  voters  are  affected,  with  the 
actual  nu-mber  possibly  itmning  into  the 
millions  nationwide. 

In  the  past  Congress,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation banning  the  commercial  u.se  of 
rcgi.sti-ation  ILsts  and  specifically  requir- 
ing a  study  of  the  use  of  such  lists  for 
jury  selection.  In  the  near  future,  I 
shall  reintroduce  such  legislation,  and 
I  am  hopeful  thai  Congress  will  act 
promptly  on  it. 

Tlie  obvious  solution  is  to  preserve  the 
intergrity  of  voting  lists  by  prohibiting 
tlieir  xhie  for  non-election  pui-poses,  in- 
cluding jtUT  selection.  Clearly,  however. 
Congress  must  go  slow  In  this  area,  to 
avoid  any  serious  impairment  of  the  jury 
process  or  the  constitutional  right  to  a 
juiy  trial. 

The  most  likely  solution  to  the  dilem- 
ma is  to  develop  alternative  methods  of 
juiT  selection,  such  as  by  using  motor 
vehicle  registration  lists  or  other  avail- 
able lists. 

Aside  from  the  desired  improvement  of 
voter  registration.  jui"y  selection  from  a 
combination  of  otlier  sources  might  well 
offer  a  more  nearly  comprehensive  roll 
of  individuals  for  jury  duty.  In  fact, 
elimination  of  voter  registration  lists  as 
a  source  of  jury  selection  may  well  serve 
tlie  long  nm  interests  of  both  the  juiy 
system  and  voter  registration,  not  only 
by  expanding  the  jury  rolls,  but  also  by 
encouraging  voters  to  register. 

To  the  extent,  of  course,  tliat  poten- 
tial voters  now  fail  to  register  In  order 
to  avoid  juiT  duty,  both  goals  suffer.  The 
potential  voter  never  registers,  and  he 
never  participates  in  jury  service. 

My  hope  Is  that  the  current  study  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  serious  new  ef- 
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foi-t  by  Congress  to  solve  this  problem. 
I  commend  GAO  and  its  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Elections  for  their  important  con- 
tribution to  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  survey  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
ns  follows: 

f^.'.-r.vTY  or  Tin:  Nd.s-Eifction  U-fs  oi    Voirr. 

REGISntATIOM     LKTS     .\N'D     THE     EFIKITS     OF 

These  Uses  on-  Votfr  Rlgisthation  I.eveis 
(Prepared  by  Senator  EDW.«.itD  M.  KrNN'EDY 
with  the  assistance  of  the  0;lice  of  Fed- 
eral Elections,  U.S.  Gcncr:il  .4crot;nting 
Office,  April  14,  1975.i 

INTRODUCTION    AND    Ml  XHODOLOCY 

In  Older  to  determine  how  extenr  ivelj 
Voter  registration  list  ;  are  u.sed  r.nd  tl.f-  con- 
sequent effects  of  these  u^es  t  u  voter  regis- 
tration levels,  oti  .Stpti^mber  1.  1974,  we  began 
a  maU  questionnaire  survey  of  every  state 
and  local  board  responsible  fo'-  adminlsterhig 
voter  registration  In  the  United  State.s.  By 
January  2.  1974.  3.798  of  the  boards  snr\  ryed 
liad  returned  q^cebtionu;^ires  to  us. 

On  January  2,  1975,  we  b't,au  o  se  ond 
mailing  to  liiose  boards  ■who  had  r..'jt  re- 
sponded to  our  fir.-t  maiUng.  B'-  February  14. 
1975,  a  total  of  4.936  boards  or  74.4  percent 
of  the  6,737  bo.irds  surveyed  had  responded 
to  our  questionnaire. 

The  survey  hitludi-d  viucstiou.s  on  the  num- 
ber of  potentt.^.l  votiT-.  the  di.stribtition  of 
voter  registration  li-,ts.  wiielii-r  the  non-elec- 
tlon  uses  of  voter  rc;;ist ration  hsis  discour- 
aged people  irom  rof  isterini?.  'lie  estimated 
percentages  of  those  discouraged  from  regis- 
tering, whether  people  asked  to  have  their 
names  removed  froui  regi.-trat'  m  ii-Sls  and  If 
their  actions  were  ba.?.'d  on  the  non-election 
uses  of  these  list.s.  if  those  discouraged  from 
registering  were  more  aftected  by  ihe  pos- 
BibUity  of  jury  duty  or  other  uses  aiid.  final- 
ly, whether  the  responding  elect io'.i  and  voter 
registration  otlicials  felt  the  noii-electlon 
uses  of  voter  regi.stration  lists  were  a  subject 
for  federal  concern.  The  responses  lo  these 
questions  were  then  coded,  key-pvarlif^:  a.td 
printed  out  in  various  formats. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    FlVnlM-S 

/.  A  significant  number  of  election  adm-HiH- 
trators  felt  that  the  non-clcction  u.-jes  of 
voter  registration  .'/.-ti.s-  had  some  effect  on 
voter  registration  Icrels  in  Vie  t'nited 
States 

Question  number  'liroe  askrd  respondpnis 
to  indicate  whether  they  had  any  evidence  of 
potential  voters  not  rebislerlng  to  vote  be- 
cause of  the  non-election  uses  of  their  regis- 
tration or  voter  lists.  Of  the  4,986  bo£u^s 
who  returned  questionnaires  to  us,  a  total 
of  1.168  or  23.4  percent  answered  that  they 
did  have  such  evldeiice.  while  3,691  or  74.1 
percent  said  they  had  no  such  evidence;  and 
127  or  2.5  percent  did  not  respond  to  this 
particular  question. 

//.  The  larger  the  e/c^itore  board  in  terns  of 
potential  voters,  the  greater  the  tendency 
to  indicate  tluit  people  were  reluctant  to 
register  to  vote  because  of  the  non-elec- 
tion rises  of  their  registration  or  voter 
lists 

Question  nttmljer  one  asked  the  boards 
surveyed  to  list  the  number  of  potential 
voters  (those  over  18)  currently  residing  in 
their  Jurisdictions.  Apparently,  this  was  a 
difficult  question  to  answer  because  1.700  or 
34.1  percent  of  the  boards  surveyed  did  not 
respond  to  this  question,  and  some  of  those 
who  did  respond  supplied  u£  with  total  pop- 
uatlou  figures  or  total  numbers  of  registered 
voters  instead  ol  potential  electorate  data. 
But  of  those  boards  who  did  supply  us 
with  population  figures,  we  fotind  a  greater 
percentage  ol  the  larger  bonrds  indicated 
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that  people  were  reluctant  to  register  to  vote 
due  to  the  non-election  uses  of  their  regis- 
tration or  voters  lists.  Of  those  boards  with 
1-500  persons  over  18  residing  within  their 
Jurisdiction,  a  total  of  78  or  13.6  percent  said 
tiiey  had  evidence  to  Indicate  that  people 
were  discouraged  from  registering  to  vote. 
For  those  boards  with  501-2,000  potential 
voters,  142  or  19.0  percent  responded  posi- 
tively, while  110  or  22.4  percent  of  those 
boards  with  2.000-15.000  potential  voters  re- 
sponded yes,  212  or  27.4  percent  of  the  regis- 
tration boards  with  5,001-15.000  potential 
voters  with  their  Jurisdictions  responded  af- 
firmatively, while  of  the  largest  boards,  those 
with  a  potential  electorate  in  excess  of  15,001, 
247  or  36.8  percent  reported  they  had  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  that  people  in  their  Juris- 
dictions were  reluctant  to  register  becau.se  of 
the  non-election  uses  of  their  voter  reglF- 
i ration  llstB. 

Additional  evidence  of  poTential  electors 
being  reluctant  to  register  In  the  larger 
jurisdictions  can  be  provided  by  a  ;nanual 
search  and  count  of  ihe  sixty  largest  elecriou 
boards  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  sixty 
boards,  51  answered  our  questionnaire  and 
31  or  60.7  percent  of  these  responding  boards 
claimed  they  had  such  evidence.  Amont»  these 
31  election  and  voter  registration  boards  who 
responded  positively  to  question  thiee  were: 
Xew  York,  Chicago,  Los  Ai-geles.  Clevol.Tid, 
San  Diego,  Phoenls,  Kansas  City,  Cincnmatl, 
Nashville,  San  Joee,  Minneapolis,  Fort  Worth, 
Toledo,  Portland,  De'.iver,  Miami  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 

m.  A  significant  nvmber  of  election  hoards 
have  had  potential  voters  reqt.rst  their 
names  be  removed  from  rcoi  ft  ration  lists 
and  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  over 
no  pcrccr.t  of  tita^a  pon'itial  voters  re- 
ifiiested  their  name.-!  be  rrmored  bc-ctusc 
of  tiie  i;oii-elei  tioK  iifC  '■/  reyi'^trnlion 
lists 

Question  iiitmbei  five  Inquired  cf  t!:c  elec- 
;  io:i  boards  whether  potential  voiei  s  m  their 
jurt-dlctlons  had  requested  deleUon  of  their 
names  from  registration  lists,  and  question 
six  asked  those  election  oificials  who  re- 
sponded 'yes"  to  question  iiumber  five 
whether  they  had  evidence  lo  indicate  these 
requests  for  removal  were  based  on  the  uses 
of  their  registration  liiits  Mr  non-election 
purposes. 

Of  the  4986  boards  who  retarned  question- 
naires to  us,  970  or  19,6  percent  responded 
•yes"  to  question  five.  3816  or  76.5  percent 
aaid  "no"  while  200  or  4.0  percent  did  not 
respond  to  this  particular  question.  Of  the 
total  of  970  boards  who  answered  "yes"  to 
question  five,  622  or  64.5  percent  Indicated 
they  had  evidence  that  requests  for  removal 
from  registration  lists  were  based  on  the 
non-election  uses  of  registration  lists,  whUe 
348  or  85.5  percent  said  they  had  no  such 
evidence. 

IV.  Of  those  election  boards  u>ho  indicated 
they  had  evidence  that  people  in  their 
jurisdictions  were  reluctant  to  register  to 
vote  because  of  the  non-election  uses  of 
their  registration  lists,  most  of  these  boards 
felt  non-registrantg  appeared  to  be  af- 
fected more  by  the  possibility  of  jury  duty 
than  by  other  non-election  uses  of  the^e 
lists 

Question  number  seven  stated  that  of 
those  boards  who  responded  "yes"  to  question 
number  three.  wtUcti  of  the  following  re- 
sponses most  nearly  represented  the  situa- 
tion in  their  commimltles: 

A.  Non-registrants  appeared  to  be  affcft  td 
more  by  the  posslbiUty  of  Jury  duty  than  by 
otlier  scm-electloa  umb  of  the  registration 
list  sucli  as  by  coUectioii  agents  or  soJlcitors; 

B.  Nou-registrauts  appeared  to  be  affected 
hKire  by  other  nou-electloti  uses  of  the  regis- 
tration list  Bucb  as  use  by  collection  agencies 
or  by  commercial  solicitors; 

C.  Was  impossible  to  spn^T.-te  the  re.t'^ojis 
for  non-registration; 


D.  Non -registrants  were  opposed  to  being 
put  on  any  list  regaitlless  of  tlie  reason;  or 
£.  Other 

7i>4  or  76,0  percent  of  the  1069  boards  wh.i 
responded  to  this  question  felt  non-regis- 
1  rants  appeared  to  be  alfecud  ntort  by  ihe 
possibility  of  Jury  duty;  30  or  2.8  pLTCcnt 
riied  other  noii-election  uses  of  voter  ret-is- 
tration  lists.  130  or  12  3  percent  said  ir  was 
impossible  to  r^cparate  these  reasons;  8u  uv 
7.6  percent  noted  that  non-regi.-tran'-  ,  -.vtre 
opposed  to  being  ptit  on  any  li.si.  wlale  2o  or 
2.4  percent  of  the  board,  responding  to  this 
cj.Ksiio!!  tiled  "(■thcr." 

li'iwever.  there  is  .some  question  acj  lO  thr 
:••  ljal>iUty  ot  the  responses  to  tills  question, 
ri-.f  iiet:inv,iiic,  of  question  seven  was  phrased 
"it  yoti  responded  'yes'  t.o  question 
ty.fvti  .  .  ."  then  requested  these  boards  to 
re-p.^nd  o-cordin^ly.  Since  ll^iS  boards  ro- 
snotided  'yes"  to  quP.siion  three,  it  would  bo 
e.viM'cted  that  11C8  boards  would  respond  in 
.some  fashion  to  question  number  seven. 
However,  only  1059  boards  responded  to  ques- 
tion inimber  seven  or  109  le.ss  than  expected. 
This  lndicar»js  either  that  question  number 
seven  was  ui;ciear  or  these  109  boards  chose 
ta  make  no  response  at  all  to  question  seven. 
But  despite  this  poissibje  confusion,  question 
.=even  docs  t,ecn..  to  indicate  that  in  those 
.laribdictiotis  where  election  boards  had  evi- 
dei'.ce  that  people  were  discouraged  Iroui  reg- 
i.stiriug  bii.sed  on  the  non-election  usis  of 
registration  list::,  most  of  these  boards  vvrc 
ol  the  opinion  that  people  who  did  not  regis- 
UT  to  vote  were  affected  more  by  the  pjssi- 
I'ilily  of  Jury  du'y  tiian  by  other  no:  -elcc- 
Ut'ii  i:t.es  of  their  lists. 

v.  Most  election  boards  felt  that  itie  non- 
election  uses  of  voter  registration  lists  and 
xicir  coiu^equeut  effects  on  voter  regi.'itru- 
:i<jn  levels  ivcre  a  subject  j<>r  State  uitc  or 
l-x  ul  convirn  only 

365  or  7.3  percent  of  the  election  boards 
responding  to  the  questionnaire  cited  the 
non-election  i-.ses  of  voter  registration  list.-. 
as  a  subject  for  federal  concern:  4061  or  81 .4 
percent  said  this  was  a  subject  for  state  and  ' 
or  local  concern;  568  or  11.2  percent  did  not 
respond  to  this  question;  whUe  2  or  0.0  per- 
cent of  the  responses  could  not  be  coded. 
Cross-tabulation  analysis  reveals  that  the 
percentages  of  those  election  boards  who 
cited  the  non-electloii  uses  of  voter  regit- 
tration  lists  as  a  subject  foa-  federal  concer:; 
did  not  Increase  substantially  as  the  bo.ird.j 
increased  in  size  (only  8.8  percent  of  the 
boards  with  a  potential  electorate  in  excess 
of  15,000,  for  example,  felt  federal  concern 
was  warranted).  In  addition,  of  the  1168 
election  boards  who  had  found  evidence  that 
people  were  discouraged  from  registering 
based  on  the  nou-election  usee  of  registra- 
tion lists,  only  174  or  14.8  percent  noted  the 
need  for  federal  concern. 
VI.  In  genera},  it  may  be  concl-uded  that  t*-.". 
non-election  uses  of  voter  registration 
lists,  especially  for  fury  selection,  has  iii 
fact  had  significant  effects  on  voter  regis- 
tration levels  in  the  United  States 
Despite  the  fact  that  less  than  on£-quart<  :■ 
ot  all  the  election  boards  responding  to  our 
questionnaire  said  they  had  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate that  people  were  reluctant  to  register 
to  vote  because  of  the  non-election  uses  of 
registration  or  voters  lists,  over  one-third  of 
the  larger  boards  and  60  percent  of  the  CO 
largest  responding  boards  felt  that  the  non- 
election  uses  of  voter  registration  lists  had 
effects  on  voter  registration.  The  positive  re- 
sponses on  behalf  of  these  larger  boards  are 
significant  because  they  administer  registra- 
tion activities  and  elections  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people.  Finally,  of  those  election 
boards  who  cited  the  non-election  ujses  of 
voter  registration  lists  as  affecting  voter  reg- 
istration levels,  nearly  three  qirarters  noted 
that  non-registrants  appeared  to  t>e  affected 
more  by  the  possibility  of  Jury  duty  than  by 
other  non-elfcrion  ttses  of  ■^xter  rcflstratlon 
li'ts. 
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VII.  Additional  findirig.i 
Question  two  asked  the  election  boards  to 
indicate  which  of  the  following  groups  were 
:--)Id  or  otherwise  provided  copies  of  regts- 
t.'rtti'jn  lists: 


Num- 

Num- 

liei 

her 

le- 

re- 

^pond- 

■ipond- 

irg 

Per- 

inf! 

Per- 

yes 

cent 

no 

cent 

Pol't.ai  psitiei 

3,  211 

63.6 

1,485 

31  1 

C^nrtiria'e;    for    political 

Offif  » 

3,«7 

73  ? 

1  269 

26.8 

Li;Ciil.  S!jt»  jnd  or  Federal 

(ouds  (of  luf/  selection. 

3.30? 

M  9 

1  421 

30  1 

Ottiei  ROtfernmental  oifice- 

719 

15.2 

4.007 

818 

N&nprotit  election  oriented 

organizations  -  _ 

1  il48 

:?  2 

■>  '..78 

77.8 

O^hef  nunpiol.t  organua- 

tlOilS-.            

513 
7J8 

11  i 
i^.h 

1  193 
3  988 

83  7 

Private  mill, iJuals..     .     . 

34.  1 

tomme":  Hi  organizations  . 

392 

8.3 

4.334 

91.7 

Other    

318 

6.7 

4.  lOll 

9.1.3 

None 

329 

7  0 

4  397 

93.11 

No  lesponse.... 

260 

5.  J 

4  466 

91.7 

There  was  an  overall  decrea.-.e  in  the  pet- 

re:Ua£;es  of  those  tx>ards  which  sell  or  other- 
wise provide  cople.s  of  voter  ref;!.-;tration  lists 
to  various  groups  compared  to  nvr  .survey  ol 
Election  Boards  .■^tudy  compiled  in  l,t:e  1373 
fttid  published  in  May  of  lii74  i  See  page>. 
11-159.  Stirvry  of  Elections  Boards — Data 
Base,  Office  of  Federal  Elect '.on.'!.  United 
State.i  General  Accountin-^  Otlire.  Miiv.  Ut74i 
For  example.  o\ir  earlier  .suivev  revealed 
tiiac  i.'5  percent  or  2684  of  the  bo.irds  re- 
sponding to  the  question  on  the  di.-.trll)Utio:i 
or  voter  reglatratloa  U.^ts  provided  copies  c; 
\oter  registration  UsUi  to  jxilitical  parties.. 
Compared  to  68.6  percent  or  3U41  of  the 
boards  who  responded  t-o  tlas  f)ue>rion  in 
the  present  survey.  Perh'ips  t;.e  tjieaiest 
drop-otf  occurred  in  thoise  tx)ards  who  dis- 
tributed registration  list^  to  private  indlvid- 
ua;<»  and  to  commercial  or^ani<-atlons  1R80 
or  67  percent  of  the  board.s  respoudins  to  the 
C(uestion  In  our  :974  lUrvey  distributed  voter 
registration  lists  to  private  citizens  (com- 
pared to  738  or  15.6  percent  m  our  current 
st.udyi.  while  962  or  34  percent  of  the  board-, 
responding  to  the  question  m  our  earlier 
..^urvey  claimed  they  distributed  re^i.siration 
iLst-s  to  commen  ial  org.xulzation.s  compared 
to  392  or  8.3  peneni  in  our  present  survey. 

However,  the  percent.ige  of  those  election 
ix>ards  supplying  lists  ol  registered  voters  tor 
jurv  selection  did  not  change  verv  much  be- 
t.veeu  the  two  surve\s.  In  tiie  earlier  repor* 
1(380  or  67  percent  of  the  2824  boards  re- 
sponding to  the  question  .said  thev  distrib- 
uted voter  registration  lists  to  government 
offices  lor  jury  .selection  while  iWl  or  69 '-> 
percent  of  the  boards  re.-<pondir.i;  »o  the  pres- 
ent survey  noted  they  provided  voter  reg- 
istration lists  for  Jury  selection  .\.s  a  result, 
It  may  t)e  concluded  that;  while  there  wa*;  an 
.apparent  decrease  in  the  availability  of  voter 
registracioa  lists  to  polili'-al  organizations. 
private  citizens  and  commercial  tirir.s  be- 
'  ween  these  two  surveys,  there  has  been  very 
iUtle  change  In  the  extensive  u--e  of  registr.i- 
Mou  lists  for  jury  selection. 

Question  four  requested  tlie  e!e,  'ion  l»arc!s 
ro  estimate  the  percentage  of  th&-.e  potential 
lo'ers  that  were  discouraged  from  registering 
ba.sed  on  the  non-election  uses  of  their  regis- 
tration lists.  Of  those  bo.irds  v.  ho  responded 
to  the  questlounalre,  3079  or  61  8  percent  said 
no  people  were  discouraged:  982  or  19.7  per- 
cent stated  1-2  percent  were  dLscouraged:  134 
or  2  7  percent  noted  3-^  percent;  90  or  13 
percent  listed  5-6  percent;  5  or  0  1  percent 
said  6-7  percent;  27  or  0.5  percent  noted  7-l'1 
percent;  16  or  0.3  percent  claimed  10-15  per- 
cent; 13  or  0.2  percent  cited  15-25  percent: 
8  or  0  2  percent  said  25-50  percent.  9  or  0  2 
percent  listed  "other";  417  or  8.4  percent 
claimed  they  did  not  know;  while  206  or  4  I 
pen  ear,  did  not  respond  to  thi.s  ci'iestion. 


Cross-tabulating  question  four  with  ques- 
tion one  (number  of  potential  voters  In  sur- 
veyed Jurisdictions)  produced  some  Interest- 
lug  results.  In  general,  the  larger  the  elec- 
tion board,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  in- 
dicate that  higher  percentages  of  people  were 
discour.fKed  trom  re£,'istering.  For  e.xainplc. 
while  80  1  percent  of  the  boards  with  po- 
tential voting  at;e  populations  of  1  500  sa,id 
no  people  were  discouraged  from  rfLjisterint; 
by  the  non-election  uscs  of  tlieir  registra- 
tion lu^f..  only  57.1  percent  of  t!'?  boards 
with  a  potential  electorate  in  e.xces:,  of  15  Ouii 
estimuted  no  pe.jpie  were  discouraged  By  the 
same  token,  v.hlle  onlv  14  2  percent  of  the 
sm.all  board,-  said  that  1  2  percent  of  thf^ir 
potential  electors  were  discouraged  from 
regi-seriiig.  28.4  percent  of  ihe  l.iri:est  hoard> 
listed  thi.5  choice.  Similarlv.  15  percent  of 
the  smallest  boards  said  3-4  per-eiit  were 
discouiaged  while  4.7  percent  oi  the  largest 
bojxrds  listed  this  alteriuitive;  13  percent  of 
the  smallest  bo.irds  said  5  6  percent  of  theii 
potential  electorate  v.as  discournj^ed  Ironi 
registering  while  .)  9  percent  of  the  larger 
boards  checked  tnis  op*  1011.  Thus  u  may  b^' 
concluded  that  the  lurtjer  the  election  board 
ihe  greater  the  tendency  to  indicate  that 
lart'er  pTcentages  of  \oi«.rs  were  discouraged 
from  reicisieriiig  b.ised  on  the  iion-fc;ecti(>n 
u.ses  ot   registration  il-t.s. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINfc:tfS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  xMr.  PrtsideiU, 
has  ;iii  order  been  enlerf^d  for  h  con- 
veninu  date  following  ndiouinmeiit 
today? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  \no  tem- 
pore. Tluir.idav  fit  12  noon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thntik  the 
Chair. 

Wiiiit  jpeciul  orders  ior  the  lecj^'iii- 
tion  of  Senators  have  been  entered? 

Tile  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore After  the  maiority  leaders,  the 
S'.-nalor  from  Florida  for  ITi  niittutes,  tlie 
Senator  from  Utah  for  15  minutes,  the 
Senator  from  West  Vii'ginia  for  15 
minutes 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  ih.iiik  t'le 
Chair 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINi:SS  ON 
THURSDAY.  APRIL  17.   197.-> 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
I  a,sk  unanimoiLs  consent  that  after  tlio 
ord,!s  for  the  recognition  of  Senator.^ 
on  Thursday,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  mornmg  bu.sine,s.s 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each; 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period 
for  routine  morning  business  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  oi  c.ilendar 
No,  33,  S.  510. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliont  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


onnrn    for    the    recognition 

OF        SENATOR        GRIFFIN        OM 
THURSDAY.   APRIL    17,    1975 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michlgran 
I  Mr,  Griffin)  also  be  recoRnized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on  Thursday, 
follov.ir.g  the  other  three  Senators 
whose  orders  have  alieady  been  en- 
tered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING 
AD,IOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
during  the  adjournment  over  to  Thurs- 
day, committees  may  be  auliiorized  to 
file  reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

iRtmarks  made  by  Mr.  Randolph  at 
this  pohit  in  today's  proceedings  are 
priiitcd  nndt^r  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced   Bills    and   Joint   Re.soluticns,  1 


QUORUM  CALL 


.Ml.  iiOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  sus^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proji'cded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
fur  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tetn- 
poie.  Without  ob.jection,  it  is  so  ordered 


.\i;thokization  for  introduc- 
tion OF  BILLS  AND  STATEMENTS 
UNTIL  4   P.M.   TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  Imve  until  4  p.m.  today  to  file  state- 
ments for  the  Record  and  to  introduce 
bills. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p;o  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Ml ,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legi.slati\e  cle.k 
;  loceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi  •■.  Without  oV^^jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  AC- 
TION TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presid^-nt. 
I  ask  unanimoius  consent  that  during  the 
adtournment  over  to  Thursday,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
ad.)ourriment  over  to  Thursday  the  Vice 
President  of  tlie  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  and  the 
Acili'.-t  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tem- 
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pore,  be  authorized  to  ilfeii  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
j;ore.  Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(Remarks  made  by  Mr.  J.ivits  at  this 
point  in  today  "s  proceedings  are  printed 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.' 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prc-idcnt, 
I  sucgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  .tiu- 
liore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  leci.slativc  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre  ident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t?m- 
1)0 le.  Witliout  objection,  it  is  .-a  crde.ed. 


PROGP,.AM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presid-jut, 
on  Thui'sday,  the  Senate  w  ill  convene  at 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  v.ill  be  recog^nized, 
each  for  rot  to  cxcf  ed  15  m:nutp«  and  in 


the  order  stated:  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  RoBEBT  C.  Byrd,  and  Mr.  Griffin. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busmess 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments tlierein  limited  to  5  minutes  eacli. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  510  under  a  time 
agreement.  Rollcall  votes  on  amend- 
ments thereto  and  passage  thereof  may 
occur.  In  the  meantime,  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Appropriations, 
Armed  Services,  and  tlie  Judiciary  will 
be  meeting  to  consider  matters  related 
to  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam.  They 
will  have  had  an  opportimity  to  con- 
duct such  meethigs  without  interruptions 
by  rollcalls  and  quorum  calls.  Tliey  may. 
therefore,  be  In  a  better  position  to  re- 
port matters  to  the  Chamber  by  Tliurs- 
day,  on  which  action  will  conceivably 
begin  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggesi  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlae  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


Tiic  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
ijoie.  Without  objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 

■Nfr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tlierc  being  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Se;iate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance V  ith  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  .stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  cf  12  o'clcck  nccn  on  Thun-- 
day. 

The  n-.cli'Mi  v. -t^-  agreed  to;  mid  at 
12:59  p.m.  the  Se.iate  adjourji3d  until 
Thi.ii-r'a'.-.  Apiil  17, 1975,  at  12  nccn. 


NOMINATIONS 

F.'cecuii'te  nominations  received  by  the 
.Senale  Aiu-il  15,  1975: 

DEP.iariirFNT  or  State 
L;.VTCiice  S.  EaglebtirEer,  of  Wisconrhi,  a 
Porei[-n  Service  officer  of  clBss  1.  to  Ije  Depiry 
Uidrr  Secretary  of  State. 

D^;^.1RT^:^MT  op  JfSTicr 
Res  ".  L<e,  o:    Utah,  to  be  an  .^_;.Lt.u;t 
AUorney  General  vice  Carla  A.  Hills,  resigned. 

BOASD    JOE    iNTERNATIONAl.    BBOADC ASTUC C 

.Toliii  T.  Mvirjjhy,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casthig  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
phlni,-  AprU  28.  1976,  vice  Abbott  M.  Wash- 
C'lini.  res'cned. 


HOI  SE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES— r//es(/az/,  April  15,  1975 


The  Houi^e  mel  at  12  ocki:k  noon. 
Rev.  Floyd  H.  Gayles,  jiastor  of   the 
St.  James  Baptist  Church,  Washin'^ton, 
D.C,  offered  the  following  ii'^ayer: 

Do  not  iiecjicct  to  do  good  aiid  to  .^linrc 
tiliat  you  h-rce.  /or  such  sacriJlLO'  ai,.' 
i}lcai>i7ig  to  God. — Hebrews  13:  15. 

Most  Gracious  and  Eternal  Futher,  in 
midst  of  these  difficult  and  disturbing 
days,  we  turn  to  Tliee  for  the  light  that 
shines  and  the  love  that  lives  at  the 
heart  of  our  faith.  Witli  Thee  we  are 
made  equal  to  evcy  experience,  ready 
for  the  task  each  day.  Though  our  days 
may  be  tedious,  help  lu-  to  remember  that 
every  person  fiuhts  a  lonely  fight  and 
walks  a  lonely  way.  Teach  us  to  be  more 
understanding,  more  gcnile.  and  more 
forgiving. 

Lord,  we  thank  Tl^ee  fo:-  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day.  Bless  the  Piesident,  our 
Speaker,  and  Members  of  this  body.  In  all 
our  dealings,  help  us  to  keep  our  motives 
clean,  our  vision  clear,  and  our  faith 
creative.  Lord,  nwy  this  Congress  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  time  when  peace 
shall  come  and  jasiice  shall  run  like  a 
mighty  stream.  We  ask  this  in  Jesus' 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOLTtNAL 


i 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  ha.s  e.\am- 
Ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  aimounces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stiinds 
approved. 

There  was  no  obieclion. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SEN.'iTE 

A  me,ssage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

If.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurreiit  re.soUuioii  to 
provide  additional  copies  of  housing;  coui- 
pihiLion;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  145.  Concurrent  resrJuiioii 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  Joint  committee  print  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  enuitlert 
"A  Cornpllatlou  of  Federal  Education  Laws." 

Tlie  mcs.'iage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  folloM'ing  title: 

H,J.  Ke.'s.  335,  Joint  resolntifpn  to  extoi.d 
the  effective  date  of  certain  provlnlons  of 
the  Commodii  v  Futures  Tradincr  Comniissk  -i 
Act  of  1974. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concmTent 
resolutions  of  tlie  following  titles,  in 
which  the  roncun-ence  of  the  House  Ls 
requested: 

S.  66.  An  act  to  amend  tlilo  Vin  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  programs  of  assistance  imdcr  that 
title  lor  nurse  training  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend programs  of  health,  revenue  shiiving 
and  health  services; 

S.  229.  An  act  to  amend  the  Endnntrered 
Species  Act  of  1973  to  assure  liie  perpetua- 
atlon  of  the  art  of  scrimshaw,  and  for  otbBT 
purposes; 

S.  Con.  Res,  IG.  Concurreiit.  rcaoiution  ati- 
thorl7!ng  the  pvintinc'  ol  Fddr.ior.al  foplc.K  of 


ill.-  j.  ::ii  loniiiiutee  piint  ejiliilcd  ■Incoiv.c 
fectirity  l<;r  Americans:  Reconin.eiulitions 
of  the  Public  Welfare  Study"; 

&.  Con.  Re?,  17.  Concurrent  resolutlor,  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  acklltional  copies  of 
th3  Joint  committee  print  entitled  •'Federal 
Subilciy  Programs  ";  and 

t".  Con,  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  aii- 
th(j';;:!ng  the  printing  as  a  Senate  docum<'nt. 
iii  The  pr.Tvers  offered  by  the  Chaplain  of  the 
.Sena'e,  the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  e;>o'i, 
y  T  D.,  duiiny  the  !>ad  Congress. 

The  mes.sage  cJso  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  93-443,  appointed  Mrs.  Joan  D. 
Aikcns.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Harris,  of  Virginia,  as  members,  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Senate,  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  their  nominations  hav- 
ing been  coi;firmed  by  the  House  of  Re)}- 
rcs^atatives  and  the  Senate. 


EVACUATION     OF     AMERICAN     NA- 
TIONALS FROJ.I  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

'  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BLTITON  asked  and  was 
gi\en  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BLTITON.  Mr.  Speake:'. 
loday  I  have  circulated  to  the  Members 
a  letter  to  be  sent  to  our  President  con- 
cerning Uie  ev-acuation  of  American  na- 
tionals and  their  families  from  South 
Vietnam.  I  will  read  the  letter  into  the 
Record  at  tlii.-.  point; 

W.\SKINC.Ti  X,    DC. 

The  President, 
The  White  Hovaf, 
Ma  Ellington.  D.C. 
Dr.^R  Mr    Vts.tsidi-s:  :  We  ^Iiare  vour  con- 
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cenus  about  the  saf^^ty  of  American  ntitiona!?; 
li\  South  Vietnam 

\Vt>  lu-i^e  you  to  expedite  the  evacuation  of 
.ill    American    nationals   and    their   famillei. 

We  feel  It  Is  critical  lo  act  now  while  th« 
Sais;ou  Govenimeui  comrols  the  evacuation 
are.-i  aiicl  Tan  Son  Nhv.t  Alrpor- 

To  dflav  could  veil  endanger  Die  lives  ot 
tli( -e  we  want   lo  save 
Sincerely. 


I  am  very  conccintd  about  the  evacu- 
ation of  these  people  I  am  ;eiy  con- 
cerned about  tying  the  evacuation  ot 
American  nationals  to  176.000  South 
Vietnamese  and  T  would  h:ipe  the  Presi- 
doiil  would  expedite  all  action  to  removi" 
our  nationals  and  their  fuiniii>..=;  fioi;i 
South  Vietnam 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMIT  I EK  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  TO 
SIT  THIS  AFTERNOON  AND  TO- 
MORROW AFTERNOO::  D''RING 
THE  5-MINO'TF    RULE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speokei.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thr.t  the  Committee 
ox\  International  Rt-lution.s  ui..;  -..i  thi.s 
afternoon  and  tomorrow  aiternooii  dur- 
nig  the  o-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  tiierc  obiection  t.> 
The  request  of  the  gpntleman  irom 
Peiiii.sylvania? 

Tlure  wa.s  no  cbiecfinn. 


x^ERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  O;.' 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.-iana.  Mr.  Spcukei. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certaiir  privil'^ged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  geMlcm.'.n  irom 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  obieclion. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  tlie  fir.st 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  C;ilpndar. 


CHARLES  P.  BAILEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2)62 > 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  P.  BuiJey. 

There  being  no  objection,  (he  Ck-ik 
veo  d  the  bill  as  follows : 

H  R.  25b2 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  tv'.l  lloiiyt?  oi 
Representatives  oj  the  Vnttect  States  o; 
.-Imcrica  in  Congre^i^.  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  herebv  directed 
to  redetermine  the  liahlUty  for  tax  ( includ- 
inc  interest,  penal'ie,=  ,  and  other  amounts) 
of  Charles  P.  Bailey,  of  North  Palm  Beach. 
Florida,  for  the  taxable  year  lf»fj2.  In  .^uch 
redetermination.  the  detorniuuttion  of 
whether  or  not  the  said  Charle.s  P.  Bailey  t.s 
relieved  of  liability  under  section  6013(e) 
of  the  Internal  Rev c mis  Code  of  1954  shall 
he  macie  without  if^ard  to  any  period  ol 
hiv.itationa  and  without  regard  to  res 
judicata,  or  any  similar  rule  of  Uav.  Anv 
overpayment  to  ta\  bv  the  said  Charles  P. 
Ballej  for  his  taxable  year  1962  resultlnt: 
irom  the  redetermrnatlon  ni.idt-  under  'his 
.'Vet  shall  be  refunded  to  him. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.--e  in 
support  of  H.R.  2562.  a  bill  for  the  relief 


of  C.  P.  Bailey,  for  a  redetermination  ot 
his  tax  liability  for  taxable  year  1962, 
and  for  refund  of  taxes  which  he  was 
required  to  pay  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  result  of  the  embcz^lement  of  .sub- 
stantial .sums  of  money  by  his  v  ife  and 
her  brotiier.  Mr.  Melton. 

Duiiim  ilic  hnal  da\o  of  the  la.-t  con- 
gressional session  an  idoiuifal  bill.  H.R 
2770.  was  favorpbly  reported  by  the  Houst- 
Judici'iry  Committee  and  pnssed  the 
House.  UnforLunately.  hov.ever.  thee 
Wi's  not  .sufficietU  time  for  the  Serutte  t:) 
act  on  the  measure  betoie  adioinninent, 

I  Wish  to  thunk  the  disiLnv;ii.i:-.hed 
chainnon  ot  th?  committee,  Mr.  Rodino. 
tile  subcommittee  cliairman.  Mr.  Flow- 
ers, the  distui;;ui.  hod  peinlemnii  fioni 
Caliiornia  iMs-.  Danikls.jN'  ,  una  the  otii- 
tr  members  ot  ilie  Judiciary  Committor 
i',  b.o  u'.ive  beer,  helpful  :n  brinKin,':;  tlii.- 
legislation  to  tite  floor  of  the  House. 

During'  1962  Mr.  BaiKy's  \.:le.  Bar- 
OL. r.i  Bailey,  embezzled  S  11.165  trom  fi 
Florida  bank  wh.ich  cmi'oyed  iirr.  All  of 
the  embezzled  funds  weie  used  directly 
by  Mrs.  Bailey's  brother.  Ray  Melton,  or 
were  u^ed  to  reimburse  Mrs.  Bailey  for 
payir.cnis  she  made  to  co\  er  checks  writ- 
ten by  her  brother.  Mrs.  Bailey  and  her 
brotiier  were  convicted  of  con  ,piring  to 
commit  ofren,^cs  in  violation  ot  I-'ederal 
1  iws  relating  to  embci^zlement  l;y  bank 
employees  and  false  bank  entries. 

During  subscauent  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative pro.'eedinis,  the  ;  ourts  tne 
Internul  Revenue  Seivice,  and  all 
parties  cc>nceriiPd  re;reed  that  Mr, 
Bnilc-y  had  no  knowled'ic  of  the  acts  of 
his  wife  or  lier  brother  in  the  embezi^le- 
mcnt  of  the  funds.  Nor  did  Mr.  Eailey 
in  any  wav  ben-'fit  from  the  Iruits  of  the 
crime  tor  which  his  wife  was  convicted, 
as  Mr,  Melton,  her  bioiher,  abscondeu 
with  the  funds, 

Sir.ce  Mr,  Bailev  fll>d  a  .'oint  income 
tax  return  v  ith  his  wife  for  the  1962  tax 
year,  the  Interml  Revenue  Service 
determined  that  the  Baileys  owed  an 
additional  tax  of  S17.271.50  plas  S865  in 
inteiest  on  the  $41,165  embezzled  by 
Mrs.  Bailey  in  1962,  and  the  Tax  Court 
and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  affirmed  the  IRS  ruling. 
Tlie  IRS  has  been  coUectinu  the  assessed 
taxe.-.  on  the  embezzled  funds  from  Mr. 
Bailey,  since  Mrs.  Bailey,  after  serving 
her  prison  term,  had  disappeared  peri- 
odically and  was  insolvent,  unemployed, 
and  under  psychiatric  and  medical  caie 
over  tlie  years. 

Subsequent  to  Mr.  Bailey's  struggle  in 
the  courts,  he  came  to  Washington 
whcie  we  arranged  a  meeting  between 
Mr.  Bailey,  Chairman  WiLEfR  Mills. 
and  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  staff.  As  a  result  of 
tlie  ir.equities  and  harsh  results  of  the 
incoins  tax  laws  upon  Mr.  Bailey  and 
other  people  similarly  situated,  the 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee  reported 
out  and  Congiess  passed  Public  Law  91- 
679.  popularly  known  as  the  "Innocent 
Spouse  Act."  Under  the  law  piior  to  that 
time  individuals  filing  a  joint  income  tax 
return  were  jointly  and  severally  liable 
for  any  tax  liability.  Therefore  the 
courts  held  that  the  money  embezzled 
by  Mrs.  Bailey  was  income  attributable 
to  both  .spoases.  and  that  Mr.  Bailey  was 
liable  even  tiiough  he  had  no  knowledge 


of  the  embe.?zlement  nor  benefited 
from  it.  Furthermore,  even  Mrs.  Bailey 
did  not  receive  any  financial  gain  from 
her  embezzlement,  since  Mr.  Melton 
.spent  the  funds.  Members  should  refer 
to  C.  !\  Bttilcti  and  Barbara  M.  BaUcv. 
52  T.  C.  115  (196,9'  and  Bailry  v,  Ccm- 
misiioncr.  t20  F.  2d,  777  '5tli  Cir.  IP'j?' 
'i.tTirmed'  for  additional  i;>..'^rnv.ition 
■lb'  tu  this  case. 

The  Innocent  Si)ouse  Act  niodifud 
l^Mor  iuw  to  provide  an  exception  in  em- 
l;c;'.::?nient  case.s  such  as  this,  where  one 
.-iJO'ise  is  unaware  that  a  substantial 
amou'it  of  money  was  omitted  from  a 
joint  return  and  that  spoi;se  establishes 
Ly  a  picpond  vMiee  ol  the  evidence  that 
he  or  ;.iie  had  no  knowledge  of  the  em- 
be 'zlemcnt  r.cr  benefited  from  tlie  em- 
bezzled income.  This  new  amendment 
was  drafted  to  aopiv  relroactively  to  the 
lax  years  to  which  the  1939  and  1954  In- 
ternal Revenue  Cedes  apply.  Although 
the  statutory  iirovisions  were  clearly  ret- 
roactive to  include  Mr.  Bailey's  taxable 
yf?r— 1962 — the  Treasury  Department 
argues  that  iiie  amendment  would  not 
apply  retroa'tivjly  to  a  ca.-e  v.  hich  is  res 
judicata  or  to  one  viieie  the  statute  of 
liniuations  has  run.  The  Treasury  De- 
partments argument  rests  upon  some 
rcmnnttee  re;)ort  language  which  i.  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  explicit  ret- 
roactive provi.sions  of  tlie  statute.  There- 
fore, tiic  Treainy  Department  has  de- 
tcrmiuod  the. t  Mr.  Bailey  is  ineligible  for 
relief  under  the  statute,  because  he  previ- 
oasly  proceed''d  in  the  Fedcial  courts, 
even  though  he  otherwi.^e  would  have 
qualified  for  relief  under  the  statute. 

The  only  relief  available  to  Mr.  Bailey 
is  private  legislation  as  he  has  exhausted 
other  remedies.  His  case  should  be  evalu- 
ated on  its  own  facts  and  circumstances 
The  Congre.=s  passed  the  Innocent  Spouse 
Act  to  give  taxpayers  in  Mr.  Bailey's 
situation  relief  from  the  hardship  of  pay- 
ing income  tax  for  an  illegal  act  by  their 
spou-e  about  which  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge and  from  which  they  receive  no 
benefit.  Congress  expressly  provided  that 
this  relief  is  retroactive.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  fair  to  deny  Mr.  Bailey  applica- 
tion of  the  statute  merely  because  he 
contested  the  matter  in  court  i)rior  to  the 
dati^  of  its  enactment. 

If  the  IRS  today  discovered  that  an- 
other crooked  spou.se  had  embezzled 
money  m  1962  unknown  to  the  innocent 
spouse  nor  benefiting  the  innocent 
spouse,  this  iiuiocent  spouse  would  not 
be  liable  for  the  embezzled  funds  for  tax- 
able year  1962.  Since  the  Innocent 
Spouse  Act  pasjed  before  the  hypotheti- 
cal innocent  spouse's  case  would  be  liti- 
gated in  the  courts,  he  would  have  the 
benefit  of  this  statutory  relief.  However, 
according  to  the  IRS.  Mr.  Bailey  is  not 
eligible  for  the  relief  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  hypothetical  innocent  spouse, 
even  though  their  tax  years  and  other 
circumtsances  are  identical  in  all  re- 
spects except  one.  Relief  is  denied  to 
Mr.  Bailey  but  available  to  the  hypo- 
thetical innocent  .->pouse.  merely  because 
Mrs.  Bailey's  embezzlement  was  discov- 
ered before  the  embezzlement  of  the 
hypothetical  crooked  spouse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  equity  in 
this  case  I  urge  the  members  to  support 
H.R.  2562.  private  legislation  which 
vould  simply  direct  the  Internal  Rev- 
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enue  Service  to  redetermine  whether 
C.  P.  Bailey  is  eligible  for  the  relief  avail- 
able under  the  statutory  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  Innocent  Spouse  Act,  but 
without  regard  to  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, res  judicata,  or  other  .similar  pro- 
cedural doctrines  or  rules  of  law.  On 
behalf  of  Mr.  Bailey  and  myself.  I  would 
again  like  to  thank  all  of  the  Members 
who  have  assisted  in  bringing  thi.s  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider \\as  laid  on  the  table. 


RAYMOND  MONROE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  m.R.  3382' 
for  the  relief  of  Raymond  Monroe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentatiLcs  uj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongrcK^  assembled,  That,  on 
such  terms  as  it  deems  just,  the  United 
Pasta!  Service  is  authorized  to  compromise, 
relea.se,  or  di,scharge  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  liability  of  Raymond  Monroe  of  Overland 
Park,  Kan.sa.s,  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $5,445,  representing  the  loss  re- 
sulting from  his  erroneous  setting  of  a  post- 
age meter  on  January  3,  1964.  a.s  a  cleik  for 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRI-STATE  MOTOR  TRANSIT  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4056 > 
for  the  relief  of  Tri-State  Motor  Transit 
Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  i 

H,R.  4056  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howic. 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Tri-State  Motor  Tran.sit  Company  of  Joplin, 
Missouri,  the  sum  of  $1,725.60  in  full  satis- 
faction of  its  claims  against  the  Department 
of  the  Army  for  transportation  of  a  load  of 
explosives  to  Fort  Walters,  Texas,  In  May 
1968.  Such  claim  was  presented  too  late  for 
payment  due  to  administrative  delays  by  the 
Department  of  tlie  Army  in  processing  a  Cer- 
tificate in  Lieu  of  Lost  Government  Bill  of 
Lading  despite  diligent  efforts  to  obtain  such 
certificate  by  the  Tri-State  Motor  Transit 
Company. 

Sec,  2.  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be.  directly  or  indirectly,  paid 
to  or  received  by  any  attorney  in  connection 
with  the  claim  referred  to  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act.  Any  person  violating  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1,  line  8:  Strike  ■WaUers"  and  insert 
"Wolters". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  M.  JOHNSTON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  1401; 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  M.  Johnston. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1401 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iJi  Congress  assembled.  That  service 
performed  by  Robert  M.  Johnston,  of  An- 
napolis, Maryland,  from  July  1,  1946,  through 
September  30.  1956,  as  a  member  of  the 
civilian  faculty  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  shall  be  Included  as  creditable 
service  for  purpo.ses  of  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  civil  service  retirement  annuities), 
if,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  Robert  M.  Johnston  de- 
posits a  sum  equal  to  so  much  of  the  re- 
purchase price  of  his  annxiity  policy  carried 
as  required  by  the  Act  of  January  16,  1936 
(49  State.  1092),  as  amended,  as  is  based  on 
the  monthly  allotments  which  were  reg- 
istered with  the  Navy  Allotment  Office  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  that  annuity.  Such 
deposit  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  deposit,  pro- 
vided under  section  8334(c)  of  such  title  5. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
certify  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  the 
amount  of  the  repurchase  price  of  the  an- 
nuity referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  pro- 
vide Robert  M.  Johnston  such  Information 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STEPHANIE   KAHN  AND  BARBARA 
HE-yMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1421  • 
for  the  relief  of  Stephanie  Kahn  and 
Barbara  Heyman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1421 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Barbara  Heyman,  on  behalf  of 
Stephanie  Kahn,  her  daughter,  both  of  Bev- 
erly Hills,  California,  the  sum  which  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion determines  Is  payable  pursuant  to  law 
as  monthly  payments,  from  the  first  day  of 
the  month  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Martin  Kahn 
untU  June  16,  1970.  Such  sum,  which  shall 
not  exceed  $1,202.38,  Is  allegedly  due  to 
Stephanie  Kahn  as  Veterans'  Administration 
pension  benefits  because  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Kahn,  who  was  the  divorced  husband  of  Bar- 
bara Heyman  and  the  father  of  Stephanie 
Kahn.  Barbara  Heyman  did  not  apply  to  the 
Administration  for  such  benefits  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  Mr.  Kahn's  death,  pur- 
suant to  section  3010(d)  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  because  she  was  not 
aware  of  his  death  until  June  1970.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  their  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  such  pajrments. 

(b)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
transferred,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  any  at- 
torney or  other  agent  as  consideration  for 
services  rendered  at  any  stage  of  this  claim, 
any  contract  or  other  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provision  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HOWARD  D.  HARDEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1C49' 
for  the  relief  of  Howard  D.  Harden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
1  ead  the  bill  as  follows : 

H,R, 1649 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hon  ir  of 
Rrprrsentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  How- 
ard D.  Arden.  of  Roseville.  Illinois,  is  relieved 
of  liability  to  the  Unitet'  States  in  the 
amount  of  $3,746.80  representing  disability 
paymeii's  from  September  1967  to  Novem- 
ber 1969  paid  to  him  following  a  diagnosis 
of  a  maligiLTnt  lymphoma,  which  benefits 
v.ere  retroactively  denied  him  because  he 
had  advised  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration that  he  was  attempting  to  perform 
some  of  his  farmwork  despite  his  disabilities. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  accounts  ol" 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  tl.e 
United  States,  credit  sliall  be  given  lor 
amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  section. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  ovit  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Howard  D.  Harden  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  any 
amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him.  with  respect  to  the  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  specified  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act:  Proitded,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
tlie  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  stun 
not   exceeding   $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  10:  Strike  'in  evce.s.s  of  10  per 
cciituni  Uiereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agi-eed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CAPT.  GEORGE  MOORE.  JR. 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.-fl.  2109 1 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  George  Moore,  Jr.. 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  2109 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  ilie 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Captain  George  Moore,  Junior,  United  States 
-Air  Force,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  compensa- 
tion, in  accordance  with  subsection  (b),  for 
ninety  days  of  leave  which  he  w.as  unable 
to  take  because  of  his  extensive  hospitalisa- 
tion and  convalescent  leave  following  in- 
juries sustained  In  a  plane  cra.sh  in  Viet- 
nam on  March  9,  1970,  and  credit  for  which 
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was  lost  under  ?ecti:jn  701  of  u'le  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  because  he  accunnil.ited 
leave  In  excise  of  s:xty  diys.  The  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  under  this  su'^sectlon  shall 
be  In  Bddlt:on  to  payments  for  acnied  leave 
to  which  he  may  be  eautled  under  section 
501  of  title  37  of  tlie  Uiulfd  auites  Code 
upon  his  di-char^e 

(b)  The  com-'ens:itici!i  lo  be  p.\.d  under 
5iubsectlon  la)  shall  be  paid  when  Captuin 
Moore.  Junior,  is  d;sch:ir^cd  from  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  nnioxint  of  the  coinpensatloi 
shall  be  determined  In  the  manner  ;^re=;rr!bed 
in  .set'ion  501  of  title  37.  of  the  Unltpd  States 
Code  lor  payments  for  accrued  leave 
author. zed  by  tiia'  sjjtion. 

Sec.  2.  No  YiXX\.  of  fie  amount  appro- 
priat-ed  m  the  fir.,t  s?ctioii  of  this  Act  In 
excesa  ol  10  per  centiini  thereof  shall  l>e 
paid  ur  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  iii  conie-tion  with  this  claim,  and 
ll»©  iianie  shall  be  unlawful,  any  comni'jt  to 
the  contrary  uotwithotandmg.  Any  person 
Violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upou  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
asiy  sum  not  exct;edin!»  $1,000. 

With  the  follouing  committee  nmond- 
ments: 

Pat;e  1.  line  10;  Strike  "March  9.  1970" 
and   UL.-.ert    "March  8.   197o". 

Faks  2.  line  3  Strikts  "discharge  '  and  in- 
sert   'retirement  '. 

Page  2.  lines  7.  8  &  9:  Strike  "shall  be  paid 
when  Captain  Georj^p  MocTe.  Jvmlor,  Is  dti- 
charged  from  the  Air  Force,  and  the  amount 
of  the  compens 'tion  ' 

Pat'.e  2.  line  IJ:  Strike  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum   thereof." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ord 'led  to  iae  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  lead  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS    DOROTHY  HINXK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2946' 
for  the  relief  of  Mt.";   Dorothy  Hinck. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Cleik 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H  R  2040 
Be  if  enacted  bij  the  Senate  and  Hovsc  of 
.  -pri-rntatufs  of  the  Umttrl  Statrs  of 
America  tn  Conrrres^  as-embled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  .section  3010 
of  title  38,  United  States  C  xle,  or  any  statute 
of  Umltation'i,  Mrs,  Dorithy  Hinck.  widow 
of  John  Henry  HmcV:  i  XC  3  0{)'i.40y)  is  to  be 
held  and  consldrr^d  tn  hare  filed  ;i  timely 
appUcaMon  for  death  compensation  for  her- 
self and  minor  children  within  one  year  of 
the  de.ith  of  the  s-\ld  John  Henry  Hmcic  on 
November  24.  1941.  and  Is  to  be  paid  the 
amounts  due  as  otherwise  provided  In  the 
laws  administered  by  the  Atiminlstrator  of 
Veterans'  Atfalrs. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  b3  cnsro.«;.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa>ied.  and  a  mouon  to 
reconsider  was  loid  on  the  table. 


RANDALL    L.  TALBOT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  3526> 
for  the  relief  of  Randall  L,  Talbot, 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJi  3529 

Be  <.t  eriactcd  by  the  Senate  anri  Ifriv^e  of 
Repre^entatn'^a    of    the    United    States    of 


Aiverwa  in  Conffrcss  a.fiembled.  That  t!-.p 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  authorised  and 
directed  tj  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Rand:.  11  L.  Talbot,  of  Upper  Marlboro,  Mary- 
hmd.  the  sum  of  J564.80  In  reimbursement 
for  the  costs  incurred  by  him  In  connection 
with  the  purcha:-e  of  a  new  home  incident  to 
a  change  of  offirUl  stations  reniiiipd  by  his 
employment  with  the  United  State's  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

VVitii  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

P:iL;e  I.  after  line  9,  inseit: 

"No  part  of  t)ie  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  a'^ieni  ci-  att:irney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  conne:  tion  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  iinlav.ful, 
any  eontr.ijt  ta  the  contrary  not,vithstand- 
lu:;;.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Art  shall  be  deemej  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  convi;:tian  thereof  shall 
be  fined   in  any  sum  not  exceediiii;  ^1.000." 

The  committee  amendment  wa.s  agreed 

to, 

Tl;;.^  bill  was  orderrd  to  be  engrossed 
and  r<:ad  a  third  time,  was  re.id  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  nnd  a  motion  to  rccon- 
sicicr  w:is  laid  on  the  table. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SAMUEL  T.  ANSLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.Ii,  liui' 
for  the  relief  of  Samuel  T.  An-lcy, 

There   bein.g  no  objrcti.-^r..   tho   Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  foil  m.i : 

H.R.   1410 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o,' 
nepresentatircs  of  the  United  Stata  oj 
America  in  Congress  u^sembled,  That  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Ire.-wiury  shall  pav.  out  of 
any  money  m  the  7rea,ury  ni,t  o:herwi,-ie 
appropriated,  to  Simuel  T  Ansley  of  Lub- 
bock, Texft.'<,  the  sum  of  .?2,229  59.  The  said 
San-.ucl  T,  Ansley  is  relieved  of  all  liability  to 
the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  .$374  40 
Such  appropriation  and  relief  of  li.ibiiity  ai-e 
in  full  settlement  of  all  the  cliims  of  the 
Slid  Samuel  T.  Ansley  again,sl  the  United 
States  fiT  movint;  expenses  sustained  as  the 
result  of  the  purch.i;s  of  his  real  property  In 
Mora  County.  New  Mexico,  on  April  19.  1966. 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inten  .r,  fL>r  which 
the  said  Samuel  T.  Ansley  failed  to  obtain 
full  reimbur.enient  due  to  admiiii^-iraiive 
error. 

Sec,  2.  No  amount  in  excess  of  10  f>er  cen- 
tum of  the  sum  appropriited  in  the  tlrst  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorr.ey  for  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim.  Any  person 
violating  the  prov.-.i.3ns  of  this  s-ciion  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  I.  line  11;  Stiike  "Mora"  ai-.d  Insert 
■  San  Miguel". 

Page  2.  line  4:  Strike  In  ex.  e.-..  of  10  per 
centum". 

The  committee  iimendments  were 
agieed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  real  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recou- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

Tire  SPEAKER.  L,  there  objection  to 


UNITED    STATES    MUST    KEEP 
ISRAEL    STRONG 

I  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  had  the 
privilege  recently  of  being  a  member  of 
a  congressional  group  visiting  Israel,  Our 
group  liad  a  long  interview  with  Prime 
Minister  Rabin  and  Foreign  Minister 
Allon,  In  the  course  of  the  interview  with 
tlie  Price  Minister  I  stated  a  belief  that 
I  .strongly  entertain  that  Israel  was  right 
m  not  giving  un  .the  critical  Mt.  Sinai 
[masses  and  oil  fields  in  return  for  the 
vague  generalizations  offered  by  the 
Egyptians.  In  our  conference  with  Allon 
he  emphasized  in  the  absence  oi  nuclear 
weapons  never  were  defensible  positions 
more  essential  in  war  than  they  are  to- 
day, particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  So 
it  is  obvious  tliat  Israel  must  be  able  to 
maintain  defertsible  lines  as  long  as  there 
is  a  po.ssibility  of  war  and  that  she  can 
only  safely  retreat  from  those  lines  when 
there  has  been  an  effective,  binding,  de- 
pendable, overall  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute and  a  firm  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  the  Arab  States  of  the  right  of  Israel 
to  exist  as  a  free,  independent,  and  viable 
State  with  fairly  defensible  boundaries 
and  as  a  part  of  such  overall  settle- 
ment, I  am  sure  I.■^^:lel  will  do  the  right 
and  fair  thing. 

Meanwhile,  to  avoid  the  temptation  of 
the  Arabs  to  start  an  aggressive  war 
against  Israel  because  of  a  predominance 
of  armed  power  that  may  be  given  to 
them  by  the  Russians,  the  United  States 
must  make  it  clear  to  the  Arabs,  the 
Russians,  and  everybody  that  we  will  see 
to  it  that  Israel  is  at  all  times  effectively 
able  to  defend  herself  against  any  attack 
from  her  neighbors.  Let  there  be  no 
equivocation  about  our  attitude  and  our 
determination  to  do  that.  If  we  will  do 
that  and  continue  to  cooperate  In  a 
Geneva-type  conference  I  think  in  time 
this  long  conflict  will  be  brought  to  an 
end  and  a  new  Israel  can  feel  confident, 
as  Prime  Minister  Rabin  said  it  was  de- 
termined to  do,  to  live  on  that  old  land 
for  another  2,000  years. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  375.  AD- 
DITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  shall  be  imm3di- 
atelv  in  order  to  consider  in  the  House  as 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  House 
joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res,  375)  making 
an  additional  appiopiiation  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  975.  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
le.olution. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 

follows: 

H.  J.  Res.  375 

Kesolred  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
f:-'j)re.^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atricriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing sum  is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
ill  the  Ti-easury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
;or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
i.iinply : 

\-ETERANS-  ADMINISTRATION 
Readji'stment  Benefits 

V',1-  an  additional  amouiit  for  "Readjust- 
ir.enl  benefit.,".  $638,0ii8.00O.  to  reinani  avail- 
;u>le  until  expended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  lo 
.•-trike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  resolution  which 
was  originally  approved  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  HUD-Independent  Agencies, 
which  is  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  '  Mr.  Bol.^nd>  .  It  was  then 
approved  by  the  full  committee  and  it  is 
now  before  the  Hou^e.  It  is  required  by 
existing  law. 

I  strongly  sujjport  this  measure  and 
feel  that  it  will  contribute  to  improving 
the  situation  of  those  who  have  served 
our  country  in  the  armed  services.  Vet- 
erans all  over  the  Nation  will  receive 
funds  from  this  bill  and  will  be  able  to 
continue  their  education.  Additionally, 
disabled  veterans  will  also  receive  in- 
creased benefits  from  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  tlie  resolution. 

I  will  now  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
.•subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  BoLANDi  for  a  further 
discussion  and  explanation  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee has  indicated,  this  joint  resolution  is 
another  one  of  those  urgent  supplemen- 
tal bills  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  we  must  approve.  It  provides  for 
8638,000,000  for  readjustment  benefits  in 
the  current  fiscal  year.  I  should  caution 
you  now  that  this  amount  will  probably 
not  meet  all  fiscal  year  1975  require- 
ments— and  we  will  be  back  again  when 
better  cost  data  is  available.  However, 
unless  this  appropriation  is  pas.sed 
quickly,  students  across  the  country  will 
not  get  their  GI  benefits  checks  for  April. 
Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  item,  we 
lifted  it  from  the  pending  second  supple- 
mental which  is  also  before  us  today. 

These  supplemental  funds  are  required 
to  cover  the  additional  costs  of  extending 
GI  bill  eligibility  for  2  years.  It  also  covers 
the  cost  of  increasing  the  maximum  spe- 
cially equipped  automobile  grant  for  dis- 
abled veterans  from  $2,800  to  $3,300,  and 
it  extends  and  liberalizes  the  eligibility 
for  training  and  adaptive  equipment. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  have  much  choice 
except  to  pass  this  joint  resolution.  But 
before  I  close,  for  the  record.  I  thought 
I  might  point  out  that  when  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  appeared  before  our 
committee  1  year  ago,  they  requested 
!513.994.000,000.  The  committee  provided 
virtually  the  full  request.  Subsequent 
legislation  approved  by  the  Congress  has 
required  additional  appropriations  of 
$1,665,000,000  to  date.  Before  we  finish 
the  year  it  is  expected  that  another 
$425,000,000  or  more  will  be  needed  for 
benefits  payments. 


For  comparison  purposes,  these  supple- 
mental appropriations  ugrading  veterans 
benefits  are  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  running  all  of  our  NASA  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
this  appropriation  is  needed  before  the 
end  of  the  month  and  I  urge  that  we 
pass  it. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  insert  ap- 
propriate tables  on  the  joint  resolution 
presently  under  consideration. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  concur 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  These  are  obliga- 
tory requirements.  The  Congress  has 
passed  the  bills.  These  are  absolutely  es- 
sential for  us  to  meet  the  payments  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

We  fully  support  this  resolution.  The 
funds  are  urgently  needed  by  the  VA  to 
meet  additional  readjustment  benefits 
authorized  by  tlie  Congress. 

These  funds  are  requii'ed  to  make  pay- 
ments which  fall  due  this  mcyith. 

The  Congress  overwhelmingly  enacted 
the  law,  the  obligation  is  coming  due  so 
our  action  is  obligatory. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  concur  in 
everything  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee have  said  with  respect  to  the 
urgency  of  meeting  our  obligations  at 
this  particular  time.  I  applaud  the  efforts 
of  the  chairman  of  tire  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
making  those  efforts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  to  provide  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Several  pieces  of  legislation  were  en- 
acted during  the  93d  Congress  which  in- 
creased the  financial  obligations  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  most  of  these  provisions,  in- 
cluding the  extension  of  the  GI  bill  for 
2  years,  and  the  4.5-percent  hike  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  educational  benefits. 

I  believe  that  we  owe  it  to  our  veterans. 
who  sacrificed  so  much  in  the  defense  of 
our  country,  to  appropriate  the  full 
amount  needed  to  meet  these  increased 
obligations  for  the  remainder  of  1975. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  bill. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  375, 
providing  additional  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 1  commend  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  appropriating  the  full 
supplemental  request  of  $628  million  to 
meet  the  increased  obligations  of  the 
VA,  specifically,  the  extension  of  the  GI 


bill  for  2  years,  a  4.5-percent  inciease  in 
GI  educational  benefits,  an  increase  in 
the  maximum  grant  for  specially 
equipped  automobiles  for  the  handi- 
capped veteran  from  $2,800  to  $3,300, 
and  an  increase  in  the  maximum  hous- 
ing grant  for  certain  disabled  veterans 
from  $17,500  to  $25,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  soui^ht  in- 
creased benefits  for  veterans.  Most  re- 
cently, I  have  urged  this  body  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  educational  benefits 
for  veterans  in  the  foi'm  of  removing 
the  time  limitation  in  which  a  veteran 
might  avail  himself  of  educational  bene- 
fits as  provided  under  the  GI  bill  and 
increased  tuition  assistance  to  Vietnam- 
era  veterans. 

Fortunately,  this  body  saw  fit  last 
session  to  enact  several  important  pieces 
of  legislation  which  did  provide  for  in- 
creased GI  benefits.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 375  provides  the  funding  for  these 
additional  benefits  whose  initial  pay- 
ments. a.5  I  understand,  are  due  this 
month. 

In  considering  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure, let  us  be  mindful  of  the  reasons  for 
offering  assistance  to  our  veterans.  Tiie 
congressional  decision  in  offering 
this  assistance  is  an  expression  of  our 
Nation's  gratitude  for  the  service  they 
rendered  to  our  country.  Accordingly, 
let  us  demonstrate  our  support  of  this 
measure — a  small  but  worthy  response 
to  their  great  sacrifice. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  Ti-aining,  I  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  375,  to  provide  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $638,038,000 
with  which  the  Veterans'  Administration 
may  continue  to  pay  veterans'  readjust- 
ment benefits  in  this  current  fiscal  year. 

The  m-gency  of  need  for  immediate 
favorable  action  on  tliis  recommendation 
is  nowhere  better  documented  than  in 
VA's  advice  to  me  that,  for  lack  of  these 
funds.  VA  this  week  will  run  out  of 
money  with  which  to  fulfill  this  con- 
gressional mandate. 

The  report  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations— 94-138 — makes  it  quite 
clear:  This  money  is  needed  to  r>ermit 
VA  to  meet  the  increased  commitment 
to  a  major  segment  of  our  yoimger,  more 
recent,  veterans  to  make  the  payments 
in  a  timely  manner,  sans  interruption 
and  resultant  hardship  to  the  veteran, 
his  dependents  or  survivors. 

Specifically,  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation is  required  in  VA's  effort  to 
comply  with  the  following  four  laws  en- 
acted by  the  93d  Congress: 

Public  Law  93-602,  which  provides 
equity  to  the  disabled  veteran  student  by 
giving  him  the  .same  increase  to  22.7 
percent  the  benefits  rate  previously  pro- 
vided the  nondisabled  veteran  student. 

Public  Law  93-538,  which  increased 
the  maximum  specially  equipped  auto- 
mobile grant  for  disabled  veterairs. 

Public  Law  93-569  which  increased  the 
maximum  housing  grant  for  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

Public  Law  93-337  which  extended  GI 
bill  eligibility  to  10  years  from  the  origi- 
nal 8  years  for  veterans  of  the  post-Ko- 
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rem  conflict;  period  and  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  serviremen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  Nation  engaged 
in  debate  and  reas<e-«;ment  regarding  the 
Vint  nam  policy  of  five  Presidents.  I  find 
it  noteworthy  that  the  Veteran."?'  Admin- 
i<?tration  is  devotin'.^  an  extensive  effort 
tj  ac(;uiiiit  Vietnam-era  veteran.s  with 
the  bencfit.s  and  sen-ices  with  winch  an 
i;pprer-iatlve  Conarre.';/^  has  provided  them. 
Thi.s  e;Tort  includes  sucli  \'.\  progranT^ 
as  OuLrtach  and  Vet  Rep. 

Under  tii?  vet  rep  program.  VA  repie- 
."^entativt.-:.  most  of  them  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  are  as^^iaiiied  to  college  and  unl- 
ver.sity  campuses  to  protect  the  rights  of 
students  in  s\irh  ma'ters  as  full  and  lime- 
l.v  pa.vni'jiU.s  of  tUucutiunal  allov.ance=; 
due. 

Tlie  Outreach  prjpram  features  such 
Innovative  instruments  as  toll-free  tele- 
phone .'-ervice  to  2.t  States  and  17'J  metro- 
polita'i  areas  to  afford  veterans  more 
ready  access  to  VA.  its  information,  serv- 
ice.s.  and  ijenefits 

Al-o  lentured  n;  OuLria'.h  are  mobile 
oflice  vans  which  move  through  dense 
population  hearts  of  major  metropolitan 
areas  in  which  reside  many  dl^advan- 
tacred  Vie'nam-era  veterans,  dependents, 
and  survivors  Thc^e  \ans  are  operated 
by  sp-rialists  dedicated  to  the  concept  of 
carryui?  to  these  pcopi:;  who  need  it  the 
mast,  the  VA's  de.sne  to  be  of  assistance. 
In  short.  V.'Ws  need  for  this  .supplemen- 
tal ai)propnatiin  is  !iot  the  result  of  bu- 
reaucratic mefficicncv.  mr  lethargy,  nor 
indifference  to  the  n°eds  of  its  clients. 
Quite  the  c n-.traiy  It  is  di:e  to  V.^'s  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  the  veteran  and  to 
servimi  him  as  Conrress  has  decreed. 

America's  veterans  need  our  con'^;nued 
support. 

Mr.  MOFFETT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
plea.sed  that  the  Conprres,*  is  today  con- 
siderin','  a  bill  which  would  i^rovide  fund- 
ing for  the  extension  ai;d  expaii:  ion  of 
several  important  vetor.m  benefit  pro- 
(tram.s.  These  imiirovcments  in  ovir  vet- 
eran services,  pa.ssed  'ny  Conrrre^s  la.st 
.session  but  as  yet  not  funded,  represent 
worthy  efforts  to  rectify  th-  disgraceful 
status  of  Vietnam  veterans  in  this  coun- 
try. Thi.s  Ls  e.specialiy  true  of  the  services 
for  di..abled  veterans  and  the  extension 
of  education  benefits  under  the  GI  bill. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  that  mu.ch  more 
Is  needed.  Never  in  our  history  have  war 
veterans  been  treated  as  .-habbily  as  those 
of  the  Vietnam  era.  Many  of  them  were 
unfairly  issued  discharties  of  a  Ic^s-than- 
honorable  nature.  They  returned  home 
to  find  unemployment  rates  for  veterans 
to  be  more  than  twice  the  national  rate — 
in  some  areas,  higher  than  20  percent 
Those  who  were  disabled  often  had  great 
trouble  finding  support.  Those  applylni; 
for  education  assistance  frequently  suf- 
fered extensive  delays,  after  having  re- 
ceived acceptance  in  the  program,  and 
after  having  committed  themselves  fi- 
nancially and  othervvlse  to  an  educa- 
tional Institution. 

It  had  been  my  ho()e  tliat  the  Veieraob' 
Administration,  under  Richard  L.  Roude- 
bush,  Its  new  Chief  Administrator. 
would  help  to  remedy  this  situation.  And 
there  is,  in  fact,  some  Indication  of  im- 
provement. But  more  work  is  urgently 
needed,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  em- 


the 

ap- 


ployment.  discharge  review,  and  educa- 
tion a.ssistance.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  today's  supplemental  appropria- 
tion as  a  necessary  first  step,  but  I  wani 
them  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  simply 
add  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  to  the 
pro;-;ram  and  ho|)e  that  the  problem  will 
d.  api.HMr.  Tiie  plu;iu  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran nui^t  be  addrt.-  cd  more  fully,  and 
thit  ti\sk  must  be.^in  now. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 

pre\ious  question  on  the  joint  resolution.. 

The  prcMous  qiiestion  was  ordered 

The  .SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 

€n«rossm"nt  and  third  reading  of  the 

jcint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  en  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes 
pe.ircd  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EAUMAN.  Mi.  S|)cakti-.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  tliat  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
Older  that  a  quorum  Ls  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
ia  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arirts  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members, 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\ice.  and  there  were — yeas  386.  nays  0, 
net  voting  46.  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  uyi 
YEAS — 386 

Burke,  Ma.'is.        Edijnr 

Burleson,  Tex.    Edwards,  C;il.f. 

Burllson,  Mo,      Eiiberg 

Burton,  John      Emery 

Burton,  Phillip  English 

Butler  Erlenbom 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

CRfier 

Casey 

ChappeU 

Chlshoini 

Clancy 

CiBusen. 
Don  H 

C.awsou.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

CoIUus,  n. 

Collins,  Tex. 

ConablK 

Conluii 

Conte 

Cornell 

Cotter 

CouKhIm 

Crane 

DWmours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 
W  .  Jr. 

Diiiiels. 
Dominirk  V. 

Daiilelsou 

Davl3 

de  !a  G«r.-a 

Delaney 

DeUums 

Dprrt<k 

Derwin.sk  I 

Devine 

Dickinson 

DintjeU 

Dodd 

Downey 

Downin'T 

Drlaan 

Duncan.  Ore^. 

D'inran.  Tenn. 

dii  Pont 

£■  khi.rtit 


i; 


AbUnor 

Ab;2ug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ale.tander 

Anibro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
.^•.Kiersoll, 
Andrews, 

N  Duk. 
.Ar.ir.iu.-.i  1 
Archer 
.^rmstroii^: 
.\8hley 
,\s[)in 
A.iL-o.ii 
Badillo 
Bafalu 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Haurntiu 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tt-uii. 
Ued.'ll 
Bell 

Bennett 
Benland 
BeviU 
n!a„-i 
Blester 
Bin'Thnm 
BiaorbarU 
Blouiu 
Boi-.«s 
Bolaud 

BolllUK 

Bop.ker 

Bo  wen 

Bradffn.n.i 

Breaux 

Brerkmrld.te 

Brlnkley 

Brodheud 

Brooks 

Broom  Held 

Brown,  Calif, 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Burtener 

Burke.  C.iUf. 

l;  i'  k*'.  ria. 


Esoh 

Eshlenian 

Evans,  CuKi. 

Evans,  InU. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fasrell 

F'enwick 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Mi'  h. 

Ford,  Tenn, 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Freiuei 

Frey 

Fnltoa 

Fiiqua 

Gaydos 

Oliintui 

Glnn 

Go  n/;  ale/, 

Goodlin^ 

Graditiou 

Orasolpy 

Green 

Guyer 

HaiTPdora 

Haley 

H.Ul 

Haniillou 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Hnrkiu 

Hnmntrton 

Hams 

Harsha 

H.ist.n-.^ 

Hawkinn 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Ha>s.  Ohio 

H^-bert 

H<''  h;.T  W,  Va. 


Hefner 

He:ii.5 

Helsto.sk  1 

Hender^.nl^ 

Hlrks 

Hilli.s 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

lloity.iix^a 

Hon  on 

Howard 

Howe 

Hublwid 

Hn-hrr, 

Huir-ii  ■• 

Huirhin<0!i 

Hvde 

Ichord 

Jjicob.s 

Jarinan 

Jeffords 

Jeiireite 

John?o!i.  r,  :  i 

Johnson,  r.i 

Jones.  Ala 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okl:i 

Jones.  Tei.n. 

Jordnn 

Karih 

Kasten 

Ka<!ie:.i!icipr 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kelchum 

Kevs 

Kinriiifci 

Korh 

Krebs 

Krue-.-r^r 

LaFalce 

Lafiomarsiiio 

I.andruin 

Latta 

I  ehnian 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lit  Ion 

Moyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

r^oni;.  I  a 

Lon';,  Md 

Lott 

Lilian 

McCloskev 

McColllster 

Mcrormuck 

M''nndp 

McDnnald 

McFali 

M"Hm'.-;i 

M'-Kav 

M'-K'nney 

Ma'dnriald 

Madden 

Madl"','in 

Ma''ulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mnrr  in 

Miithis 

Mats'iiia;  A 

Ma7/oll 

Meeds 

Mflrher 

Met'-alte 

ilrjiier 


,  Md. 

,  N.V 


,  Pa 


.  r.: 


Michel 

Mik\  a 

Milford 

Miller.  Call," 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

M  11  sh 

Mink 

M.lchoU 

Milche  I 

Moakiey 

MoiVc:,t 

MoHoiian 

Mont'cincry 

Moore 

Moorhcad. 

Calif. 
Moorhe'ul 
Morran 
Moshcr 
Mois 
Moul 
.  Murph' 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  la. 
Na'cher 
Nen! 
Ne.-i.'i 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Kowak 
Obeislar 
Obey 
OBr  en 
O'Neill 
Ottnt-er 
Pascmau 
Pampn 
Patten 

Patterron.  C.\\ 
Paltison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkns 
PevFer 
Pick'e 
Pike 
Po,;  ~f 
Pre?B'er 
Prevci- 
Price 
Ou;f 
Ou'''en 
Rand;. 11 
Hnn   el 
Rees 
Re^'u'a 
Reuss 
Hho»tc=; 
riichniond 
Pinaldo 
Ri'enhciover 
Roberts 
Rob'n<^on 
n  "Hi  1110 
Roe 
Ro'-ers 
Ron -alio 
Kooney 
Rope 

Rof^ipnkowskl 
Housh 
Roiisselot 
Rovhal 
R'U'.iiel^ 
R'l'sso 
St  Gerinnn 

NAYS — 0 


,  Town 

Nfbr. 


Santlnl 

Parasin 

t^arbanes 

Hattertie:d 

Scheuer 

SchneebeU 

Sihrocder 

Schul.:e 

Sebelius 

Se:bcrlln;i 

Sharp 

.•^h.i)  i-y 

SiUes 

13  nion 

Si.sk 

Skubi'.' 

Slack 

i^in  th, 

S?!iith. 

Snyder 

-Spe  Inian 

Speiiic 

St,T"'er"; 

Stanton. 

J.'nie.<  V. 
Si.irk 
Siec  1 
-Stee  man 
Steirer.  An/. 
S;t.-  ler,  WM. 
Stokes 
S' ration 
Siuckey 
'jtiidds 
.Sullivan 
-s-  min>:;oti 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mr>, 
Thoinp.sou 
Thone 
TTiornton 
irTraxler 
Tsouyas 
Cthi'l 
Vllman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jast 
Viiiider  Vceu 
V.Tiuk 
Vi^orito 
Wut'foiiuer 
Wa'sh 
Wamp'er 
V.',Tvman 
VVeaver 
Whn'en 
■White 
Whiiehurst 
Whitten 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charlej  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wmn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wricht 
Wyd'er 
Wvlie 
Yates 

YouniT,  Alaska 
Youne,  Fla. 
Youn".  Ga. 
Yo'inT.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zer'eretii 


NOT  VOTING— 4t> 


Andrews,  N.f;. 

.\shbrook 

Barrett 

Cederber: 

Conyers 

Corinun 

Dent 

D!cr(?s 

Early 

Edwaid.s 

Flndlpv 

Flthlan 

Fraser 

Giainio 

Gibbons 

Goldwuter 


iUa. 


Ovide 
Hr.mmer- 
sf-hmidt 
Heckler,  Mn.ss. 
Hi'htower 
Holland 
Johnson,  Cd!o. 
Ka7en 
Lesrett 
McClory 
Mezvlnsky 
Mills 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
OHara 
Pritchard 
Railsback 


Rieiile 

Rosen  th.il 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Solarz 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
.Stephens 
Symms 
Taylor.  N.C, 
Teaeua 
Treen 
WiBKlns 
Tatron 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk   announced   tlie  following 

pairs: 
.Mr   Dent  with  Mr   K.i./en. 
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Mr.  Lejrgf'ti  v, Itli  Mr.  .Andrews  ol  North 
Caroliria. 

Mr.  RosenUiPl  witli  Mr.  O'llara. 

Mr.  Hammcrtchniidt  with  Mr.  Mezvlrisky. 

Mrs.  HtKjkler  of  Massachusetts  wltb  Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mr.  Yair:  '.•'.■h  Mr  'l\\y',L:-  i>f  Nort!".  C.-.ro- 
liiia. 

Mr.  Fitl;iaii  -..hW  .Mr.  Railbbr.i'... 

Mr.  Glainio  with  Mr.  AshlDrool: 

Mr.  Gude  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Dlsgs  with  Mr.  Rlogle, 

Mr.  Hightower  with  Mr.  Find'c\  . 

Mr.  Teague  v.-ith  Mr.  Holland. 

ATr,  Ryan  with  Mr.  Edwardb  oi  AUbamo 

Mr,  Conyers  with  Mi',  Mills.  j 

Mr.  Early  w  1th  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Cormau  with  Mr.  Cederber^. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Pritchard,     I 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Goldwater, 

Mr,  Murphy  of  Nfw  Yo  k  with  Mr,  Si..  :\i-T. 

Mr,  Solarz  v,ith  Mr.  Sinister. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Treen  wi*h  Mr.  VV.lUam  J.  StfiUon. 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  iecon,>-!dc:-  v. as  had  on  the 
table. 


GEKER.VL  LEAVE 


Mr,  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  a:.k  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  wliich  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  joint  i-csolution  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex  ;=? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EE-REFTREXCE  OF  H.R.  87  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dls- 
cliarged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  H.R.  87,  and  that  It  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  otajoclion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlc.-nim  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
tained in  getting  here  in  time  for  the 
vote  on  the  joint  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  375.  Had  I  been  ijcc^ent,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERMISSION  FOR  THREE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEES OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
.ARMED  SERVICES  TO  SIT  DURING 
THE  S-MINTJTE  RULE  TODAY 

Mr,  PRICE,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  three  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
ue  permitted  to  proceed  this  afternoon 
with  their  markup  of  H.R,  3689,  the  fiscal 
year  1976  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation authorizaticn  request,  during 
the  5-minute  rule, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND   SUPPPLEMENTAL    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL.  1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  5899)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  2  hours,  tlie  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  UlinoLs  <  Mr,  Michfl  ' 
and  my.self . 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'^^t  of  tlie  gentlcmtin  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Question  i-  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  goniknian 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  thf;  ccMMrrrFE  or  thi.  wiiuiE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itseii 
into  the  Committee  of  the  'Wliole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  fo-  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  S899.  with 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  ihe  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Mahon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  will  b3  recognized 
lor  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleaiun 
from  Texas, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  cont.ume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day touches  almost  every  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency.  Of  the  13  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Appropriations  Coinmitieo, 
10  have  had  a  part  in  the  drafting  of 
this  legislation  and  the  entire  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  course  has  con- 
curred in  reporting  this  bill  to  the  House 
for  favorable  action. 

This  is  the  last  general  supplemeulal 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975.  'We  have  had  extensive  hearings 
and  the  hearings  are  available.  The  bill 
provides  for  $11,3  billion,  which  repre- 
sents a  net  decrease  of  $221  million  be- 
low the  various  budget  estimates  vhicb 
were  considered  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  drafting  the  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  House, 

Further,  the  bill  contains  transfers  of 
some  $190  million  between  appropria- 
tions. It  is  customary  for  the  Congress 
to  provide  transfer  authority,  particu- 
larly for  pay  act  costs,  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  granting  of  new  obligational 
authority  and  to  facilitate  to  ihe  maxi- 
mum extent  the  absorption  of  increa;sed 
pay  costs  within  current  appropriations. 

Bn.I,    HIGHLIGHTS 

Of  the  total  in  the  bill,  $9.8  billion  or 
86.8  percent  is  for  mandatory  items  such 
as  pay  costs,  advances  to  unemployment 
trust  fimd,  and  public  a.ssistance  pay- 
ments. In  addition,  there  is  some  $1.1 
billion  for  programs  not  authorized  at 
the  time  the  regular  appropriations  bill 
was  considered-  by  the  Hou^e,  Tliese  in- 
clude activities  of  the  Comn:un:ry  Sen- 


ices  Administration,  Head  Start,  fine  ilic 
emergency  school  aid  program. 

Major  items  hiclude:  $1,755,453,070  fa:- 
increased  pay  co.sts  for  military  and  ci- 
vilian per.'-onnel;  $5,000,000,000  for  ad- 
vances to  the  unemployment  tru.si  f iuk:  ; 
$1,729,748,000  for  public  assistance  i';i>- 
nients. 

The  sum  of  $583,970,000  for  retired 
pny  co.sts  for  Federal.  Foreign  Service, 
and  miUtary  personnel;  $462,000,000  fo: 
the  Head  Start  preschool  education  piv3- 
ucam  and  the  Nati\e  Americans  program ; 
8446,000.000  fur  the  Community  Ser.'ice- 
Adniini.saaiion.  the  .successor  agency  to 
Uie  OfiBoe  oi  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  s-ani  of  $279,000,000  for  education 
)irogi'ams,  including  $4,000,000  for  dm 
abu?e  education:  $125,000,000  for  aid  to 
.schools  with  .■special  needs  related  lu 
school  dcseBiceation;  $67,400,000  for  iri- 
terest  payments  on  student  leans:  and 
$82,600,000  for  p,iyments  in  connectio!: 
\'.ith    defii'.ilts    on    guaranteed    studci.i 

The  s.'iin-iii'  of  $182,639,000  for  tl.' 
Veterans'  .Atdinir.i.'^tration  for  compen.sa- 
lioii  .and  p£nsion.<^  and  m.edical  can 
PI 08.950.000  for  firefighting  costs  on  Fed- 
eral lands;  $83,102,000  to  pay  increa.sea 
■  uppleinent.tl  ,security  income  benefit.'^. 

Tlie  sum  of  $80,844,000  for  "black  hur,:' 
benefit  paymtnis  to  disabled  coal  miner- 
844,085.000  for  payment  to  the  Postal 
Service  fund:  $24,623,000  for  the  National 
Scho  )1  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  oi 
1966:  $59,699,187  for  claims  and  jud;  - 
ments  rendered  against  the  UnitMl 
States;  and  $118,909,00".  for  variir- 
transportation  programs,  including  -A:^:- 
trak  and  the  Deepwater  Port  Act. 

RFinrCTTONS   IN-   Ari'FOPRIATltjNS 

Tlie  decrease  of  $221,970,000  is  a  i.Cl 
Tigure.  There  are  increases  in  a  few  iter.;; 
in  tlie  bill  approximating  $175  million 
These  include  a  payment  to  the  Postal 
Ser\ice,  emergency  school  aid,  health  re- 
sources, the  Head  Start  program  and  iIjc 
Community  Services  Administration. 

Reductions  in  the  bill  include:  $'2:i-i  - 
752,060  in  pay  costs;  $25,000,000  in  :e- 
tired  pay,  defense,  which  was  excess  to 
requirements;  $20,242,000  in  payments  to 
social  security  trust  funds  tliat  were  to 
be  transferred  to  GSA  for  space  charge  >- 
$12,000,000  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatoiy 
Commission  because  of  increased  re\e- 
nues  and  a  desire  that  the  Commissio:'! 
staff-up  more  slowly  with  better  peopli  , 
and  $46,179,000  for  International  peace- 
keeijing  ai  ti\ilies  which  lack  fundiiiL 
autlioiization. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  lepori  lieais  e>.- 
icnsively  of  the  content  of  the  bill.  I  (  o 
not  believe  it  is  neces.-,ary  to  further  ol  - 
CU.NS  the  bill  here  in  this  period  of  -;<■;.- 
eral  debate, 

A,-5  pointed  out  earhcr,  of  course,  Vii 
Ijercent  of  it  is  more  or  less  arithmcti.-. 
mandated  payments,  which  mu^^t  be 
made  uiide:  cxistins  law, 

i.-.UUI  AK    .'-I    ..l.MAi:-.- 

So,  Mr,  Chairman,  as  I  indicuii-d,  il.e 
^ireat  majority  of  appropriatioris  in  ihe 
bill  represent  i't,enis  for  which  there  i^ 
little  or  no  disci etion  available  to  t.ie 
Congres-5  at  this  time  in  the  fi.scal  yeai'. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  offer  a 
sunmiaiy  table  by  chapter.=  reflecting  the 
'uud;;et  requests  and  amounts  recon.- 
menried  by  tlie  Committee  in  tlie  bill: 
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COMPARATIVE  SIATiMflT  OF  .-if*  SUDGLT  (OaLIGATlONAL)  AUTHOSlTY  iShMATtS  AiO  AMOIJMTS  RfCOMMENOFO  I'l  THE  RILL 

SUMMARY 


0(»p»(tinent  of  activity 


Tifif     (    GENERAL    SUPPLEMENTAIS 

Ao;>c'j|iu(2:    New    buJijet   (obligjtiaual) 

Jiiiliontv 
Detente:     hew     budget     (ol)liii^lfOnaO 

duthonty  

H.,  i-..-^  and  Urban  Development    Inde- 
I  "indent  agencies    New  buJpet  (obliiia- 
riunal)  iu'horily 
iMi-nor  atirt  related  agencies.  New  hu'lii"* 

(ohiigai'Ofial)  aulhonly 
I  ihnr.  aiirt  H»3Uh,  Educatioit,  an.i  V/ellai? 
tiji  hudiet  (oblijjjtioiiai)  auttiooty 
Ky  Kan-ler 

increase  'n  Imntalioii  .. 
L'{i 'Native  branch    New  budget  (obliica- 

t  O'lal)  suthoritv 
Piihlic  Wmhs    Ne*  builget  <ohliiarijinl» 

aiithorilv 
Stjte.  Jn^tice.  Comir.e'ce.  ami  Ju'lliijit 
'Jew  btc'dSl  (ohliu.i>iona!)  Suthoriiv 

'.97b 

Total 
a,  tijiislet, 
Tr  iir,(/or!3MOn' 

f>w  burlget  (nblipational)  auittw'r 
1975  . 
1976 

Total 

Bv  li  tn^ter 

li'luirlation  ol  coniraci  3iithofval>vi  • 


Budget 

e>liinatet 


?31.  374.  bOO 
219.  '>«7.  000 

1.-.  «a  0011 

1  !ul  bS")  000 

^8.  "lOn.  wwi 
(80,  gs«  or«i 

11  S8J.  i?9 

<■',  :••,.  -.iki 


8^1  oon 

■   003  Wii 

S/.  803.  COO 
I  ,     ,"9    K'l)) 


J1.4    IH.iW 
17.145  il-KI 

131  S?9  000 
(IJ  2011,110(1) 

frill  ufki  Mf»n> 


Recommenderl 
in  the  bill 


t2i.i«nooo 

iV,.  37«.  000 

219.  M7. 000 

113.280.000 

1  ?36.  067  oon 
(8.  ^00. 000) 

(7g.gb8.oon) 

9  -.8J,  329 

it  n  m) 


?(10  000 
".J72.0HO 

?0. 17?.  000 
(7  SI  I  000) 


?1 10.  91-1  OUO 
17.  i4b.00U 


Bill  compired 
with  eiitimates 


-  525.  000, 000 

-l?.6b0,000 
-!  l3t,lS8,  000 
(     2.000,000) 
2,000.000 

\/  con,  000 

17. 1..',1,(J00 

47,631,000 
(•  1.132.  OPO 

U470.1KM) 


Deiiarlment  or  activity 


128.nf.9  000  3.470.00(1 

(7lH).000)    (    12  '.00,000) 
(50,  (XJt.liOO)  (     IIKI,  n(M),  1)00) 


Tieasury,    Postal   Service,   and    general 
government: 
New  budget  (oblisatioiial)  anthoriiv 
Increase  in  limitilion   . 
Claims  and  juisment; :  New  budget  (obli- 
galional)  authority 

TdUI.  'I'le  I     General  supiilemontals: 
N»w  bnd^ei  (ohiigiliunni)  authnitt; 
1974 
1975 
197f> 

Total 
Ri  ti<in.sler 
lncrea>e  m  liintalio'i 
liguiildtiun  dt  contract  .luthouly 

TITLE  II     INLREASED  PAY  COSTS 

Now  budget  (oblig.il'on:^!)  lutlioiily 
Bv  tiiinsler 
Incrpase  in  limitation 
Lijnidjtion  i<t  cjntr.ict  julriority  .. 

GKAUT  TOTAL  TITLES  I  AND  II 

iie.v  bud»et  (ofollDalinnal)  .inthority: 
1974 
1975 
1976 

Tutsi 
By  lian>ler 
Increase  in  limitadun 
L^qui  Mtion  (it  coiiti.ict  authoiity.  . 


BiKt^Hl 

e^tl  mates 


M79.  399, 000 
(«  000.000) 

59  ».•«  187 


800. 000 

9.  JM.  217,  516 

17, 145,  000 

9.469.182.516 

(28.379,000) 

(108,  868,  000) 

(150  UdO  m)) 


.050, 205.  no 

(2.029  37S) 

(78,556,400) 

(3,  714  0011) 


Hecon.inenJed 
in  the  bill 


1423.434.000 
(24,  000.  00n)( 

59  6J9.  187 


860.  000 

9.  524.  019,  51'. 

17,145,000 

9  541,qi,4.  5ir, 


Bill  campar.>d 
with  estiinales 


J+44,01i.OOn 
) 


-,  72.  782. 1)00 

-  72.782.00,1 


(17,llU.0i!U)     (-U,  ,il;H,  OuO) 

(106.  8».8  000)       (     2  nno  lii'iM) 

(50,  (Ki:i  IK,l))  (     loo  OOU  UP'ii 


1 ,  7t'-.  45.3, 1170  -2'ii  7j2.06ii 
(173  016  375)  (-  170,987,000) 
(70  815.000)       (-7.741,400) 


(3.714,000) 


800.000 


8011.  O'JO 
11  5ni.  142.646     11,279,47?  58!, 
17.145.00(1  17,  U?,  00(1 


221,970.00b 

1  970.  U5II 


ll.5I9,387.6':fi     ll.L'97,  417  5% 

(30.408,375)      (190.027,375)  (  ^159.  fil9.  CUID 

(187.  424.  40O)       (177  683.  000)  (-9  741    li)(|) 

(153.  7H,  000)      (5'.  714,  UOO)  (-100,1100,1:0(1) 


Mi-.  MAHON  Mr  Cluiicinan.  I  ,hall 
nut  take  ad(ditionaI  time  at  tlie  iiiMmenr, 
nnd  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.  MirHKi. ' . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  >Tr.  Ch.'irm.i'  I  '  ifld 
tuv.  e'.f  10  tniiuites 

Me  C:tji-mai^  tliis  .>f<jond  ^upple- 
tt'.et:  .il  b;!l  tor  S!l  .')  bil'ion  i,<^  otic  of  the 


lary  '  tliat  I  cr.n  recall  coir.i::;'  bc- 
lo;e  Uu.s  Hun-o.  While  it  would  ap- 
pear G!i  il.s  face  that  it  i,s  below  the 
bucigot  by  $22ti  million,  the  reduction 
.stcni.^  mainly  from  a  decrease  of  .«29f) 
uiillion  in  !)a\  .  iippleirenta!.-;  Thi.s  i.s  off- 
set  bv   a   net    increase   of   S7'J. 782.000   in 

'0  SlIPPLl '/I!  iTA'    AfPKOH«IAriot(S  HII  I     |1/^(HR    '>3'(«) 


I.Tosiiam  .supplement  ils.  Thi.s  increa,>e 
mvohe.s  !n(.iea<es  ;n  edtiration.  human 
development  and  Postal  Service  pro- 
grams, offset  by  reductions  from  De- 
fense and  iiiten'atioiml  pe.">'  fkei^piUi.; 
aeiiviiies 

I  incliidf'  th.'  t;)!l(iuiii'.;: 
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PROf.KAWS  OVER  TMt   «UU;.    f 
TITLE   I 

!'•     US    h.h  and  Wildlife  Svstem  C»i' 
.tiiiclin.i  and  anadromoue  lush 

IV  Office  ol  Terntnrial  Atia't 5. 

V  Health      Resources     Adminisfaiiiiii 

Hp.sltli  (?e.ource=! 
'.     Offirt  [if   Eclijcatuii',    Mementary  ami 
^ecomiary  ertucati.in 

V  f  mei^iiicy  SchOiii  Aid- . 

V  jPi   Rehabilita'.i.n  Svilenis  . 

V  Human  Pevelopment 

V  i.jmrr'tjnity  '.orvice  piogram 

IX  Feleiat  Hiiih.v.^v  Administration  tJail- 
;  'i1-h'f.hway    crpSMiiR    demon >traliyii 

'.iiecf  .  ... 

X  P.iymc  il  to  Postal  Service  Fund 
P(,l.!'^ms  over  budjel  by  $200  000  o.  !*>. 

T'ltil  iii'icamj  ovfi  ■in'i.'-t    Till*  i 


BlU 

Bill 

conipared 

compaciJ 

Biidg*' 

with 

»,.i|.;e( 

with 

e»»iin.ir'i 

hij.t      itili 

eii'inatej 

Chaiiler  and  departn'eiit  o*  i«<'!vilv 
PPOCRAfS  UtJDtR  THL  BUPRrT. 

estimate 

House  i.il' 

estinia'es 

TITLE  1 

II 

Retne'.'  piy.  Defense 

'  «32.  m.  000 

$21(1  300,  000  . 

-  $25  im.  OUO 

$350,  OO'i 

135C  000 

IV 

FT  A:  salaiies  and  etpen.>e> 

15  000,  noo 

1.  (WO.  000 

- 1 1.  nnu  .iC'i 

900.  0(1(1 

.900,000 

V 

lieuartment  ot  Lihor ;  O^p.idnient.rl 
iiMnasen;' r|.    ,<!-.•  les    and    e«- 

V.',  >■«.  0-l'J 

1?7  600,0(10 

■  f,r,  100,  otm 

V 

penses 
SSI:    Pivments   lo  socidl   .'ecuilts 

550. 1'OO 

150. 000 

-40(j.0uii 

4.  000,  000 

t  000  00 

(lu'.t  '(•  1  othci  funds    . 

2(1.  24i.  001) 

20, 242,  OuO 

75  aoo.  M\ 

I2S.000  Odil 

5fi.  000  boo 

V 

Oitire  III  Secretary'  Dep.iiimeiil.il 

500.000 

T  500.  000 

man3t;ement.    . 

20  897.  000 

IB.  587,  000 

—1. 310,  •no 

146  300  oon 

162,  000,  oon 

f  15.  700.000 

VI 

House   ol    Repre  ent.itive?:    Ciiiii- 

4,'!j.  800  iMin 

41f,.  000.00(1 

25.  200  000 

VII 

mittee  emplnyees 
"idcle.-ir  Rejiulator,  Ayeiicy;Salari«s 

5,  148,  OOU 

3.  118,  000 

-2,  ono, 'i'io 

jnd  enpenses 

sh  too  oon 

14,  IiiO,  OOil 

-1-7  01)0,  r.  10 

3C0.  000 

i   (60  "!!0 

'<lll 

■■orttributioii',      lor       internation.-'l 

1^  '9:".  Odd 

44,085,00(1 

i4  085,  000 

peacelieeping  activities 

ISH.  uOd 

-238.000 

-    ...... 

t  100.000 

^111 

Courts  ot  Appe.il.''    district  courts 
and  other   judici  il   service.   Ad- 

-  >ij2   '9'.  OOO 

VIM 

ministr.itive  Office  ot  US  loiiils 
rederal    Judicial   Center:   Salaries 
and  expends 

??8,  lii.'0 
1  020,000 

-  288,  000 

-1,0^0  nnn 

IX 

Coast  Gudtd:  Retired  pay   . 

9  605,  00") 

9.  150.  OOU 

-455,  unu 

IX 

Gr.nits  to  ;<ation.il  Railrojd  Passenger 

Coips 

77.  90O,  OoO 

74.  72S,  000 

-  3,175,000 

Piugrams  under  bu>lget  by  $200,000  or  les:. 

-444.000 

Total     provr.iiM       under      budget. 

1 

Title  1 

129.513,000 

Amount  requested  by  Postal  Service,  out  not  included  in  Pi^eiident  t  Dudgel. 


.S-'Himo'";/  of  (7ifii'rr,sc<  an(f  ffccrfo>it»j 
•:Ms;ran'..s        under        budget. 

-.tip    I «il29.  .'il 3.000 

•iiieft.^e  pay  cost  under  budg- 


Toral         Items         iinde: 

Ijucl^et 

rani.^          over           Imd'^et. 
!e    I    

4J8.  8'i0  ;)oo 

L'OJ    2b>.5    iWll 

Dfv  ;ea^e  fiutu  budijet-. 

226.  .5;  1,  OCO 

In  the  Labor-HLW  section  of  the  bill. 
which  is  the  larue;4.  we  have  a  bi'.dt;et  re- 
(^uest  totaling  $8,1  billion  and  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  58.23G  fiiillii.n  or  an 
mcrea.-e  over  the  bud&.et  nt  S131  million. 

The  increases  over  the  budt^et  are  ac- 
co'.iii.ted  for  largely  by  un  reaso.s  oi 
$61,100,000  lor  the  Health  Resources  Hd- 
mini.->tration;  $50  million  for  emereency 
school   aid:    $15,700,000   lor  human   ck-- 


\elopment  and  $25,200,000  for  the  Com- 
tiumity   Services    Administration. 

Thesr-  incrca.ses  are  offset  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  $20,242,000  for  the  Social  Security 
Admiui-.tratiun's  .standard  level  user 
chaiKes  for  the  GSA  building  fund  and 
$t.;<i0.000  for  Labor-HEW  mana/ement 
i)<>!ir,'.  reseaii  li 

!n  th.e  Depp.'tmeni  of  T^ibur  there  is 
.lie    ,$5,000. l.;0  000    that     the    thairm.'n 
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cited.  Actually,  we  a.-e  rifeliL  oa  tdiget  on 
iho  budget  request,  with  a  round  figure 
of  S5  billion  for  the  unemployment  tru.st 
lund  and  other  funds. 

When  added  to  the  $750  millioia  pre- 
vicvisly  approiiriated  for  this  program 
in  the  fiscal  year  1975,  this  supplemental 
V.  .11  result  in  a  total  now  of  $5,750,000,000 
available  for  s'.l  these  unemployment 
c'impensuiion  proL;".  ^ims  in  the  f&c:.\  year 

Now,  the  bieakdo'.vn  el  ilia!  .S5  biliion 
in  this  bill  i-s  as  f ollo\v,s : 

Extended  uncmploymi ;'.'  •>ir.i;:'.i.sa.- 
i:on  accouiit,  $1.1  bilUon. 

Federal  Unem  pic  vnvjnt  .-^  t   'Ik.  Lti;:! 
.•\ct.  $1.5  billion. 

Federal  unemploxnient  ben.  :::s  ana  ji- 
I  )\\ance.s,  $2  billion 

The  Extended  Unemployireni  Com- 
pensation Account  Act.  Members  v  ill  re- 
call, v.'as  established  pur.suant  to  the 
Employment  Security  Amendments  in 
1970 — Public  Law  91-373— for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  p.iyments  \o  the  States 
for  the  Federal  portion  of  Federpl-State 
extended  benefit.s. 

Within  this  account  :,-,  Vm  Foicral- 
State  extended  benefit  pio^^ram  '.hich 
provides  13  week.s  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  individuals  who  exhixust 
their  regular  State  unemploymeiit  bene- 
fits, and  which  is  generally  50  percent 
federally  financed.  Also  in  this  account 
is  the  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation program,  which  provides  an 
additional  13  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation,  and  v.  hich  i.-  lOQ  percent 
federally  financed. 

Tlie  Federal  unemployment  account, 
loan  account,  was  established  for  the 
ptUTJCse  of  making  uoninterest  beaiing 
loans  to  the  States  when  the  amount  in 
a  State's  account  is  inadequate  to  meet 
tile  payment  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation. As  of  March  of  this  year,  eight 
States  had  outstandii3g  loans  from  this 
a(x;ouut.  They  are  Connecticut,  Washing- 
ton, Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
Miclilgan,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  final  item  in  this  category  has  to 
do  with  Federal  unemployment  benefits 
and  allowances.  This  accoimt  provides 
payments  to  the  States  for  compensation 
to  former  Federal  personnel,  for  grade 
adjustment  assistance  allowances  to  in- 
dividuals adversely  affected  by  foreign 
trade  agreements,  and  for  otliei-s  who 
qualify  but  ai'e  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
unemployment  benefits.  These  funds  are 
primarily  for  the  sisecial  unemployment 
assistance  program  for  previously  uncov- 
ered workers,  which  was  created  by  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemploj-ment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974. 

All  this  money  is  needed  because  of  the 
current  high  rate  of  unemployment  to 
assure  the  States  that  sufficient  funds 
will  be  available  when  needed  to  pay  un- 
employment benefits.  To  the  extent  that 
the  funds  are  not  advanced  to  one  of 
tliese  accounts,  they  v.ill  be  available  for 
use  in  another.  We  moved  the  date  back 
on  which  these  funds  are  available  from 
September  30,  1977,  as  requested  in  the 
budget,  to  September  30,  1976. 

Some  Members  have  been  receiving 
some  mall  and  have  heard  In  the  press 
comments  with  respect  to  the  possibility 


of  imempioyment  benefits  being  paid  lo 
teachers  who  ai-e  not  teaching  during 
the  summer  montlis,  but  lia^e  a  valid 
contract  for  the  current  year,  plus  the 
upcoming  year.  It  has  recently  come  to 
our  attention  that  a  number  of  States — 
some  17  or  IS— am  planning  to  pay  un- 
employment compensation  to  teucliCi-s 
over  tlie  summer  nionths  d'jt;  la  ihe  ab- 
:  cnco  of  any  l:mguage  in  t;ic  Special  Ua- 
employmcnt  A.'^sistjnce  Act  of  1974  :  po- 
ciflcaliy  prohibiting  .such  poyinent.  Sisir^ 
.such  payment  would  clearly  be  ir.efiui- 
table  and  could  re.":n'lt  in  total  (.  o.  {-.  in  the 
nci.^hboihood  of  12  billion,  ou:'  ccirniit- 
tec  added  language  to  the  biil.  an  i:rnrn.:i- 
ment  oi  m.ine,  .specifically  limitinc:  funds 
from  bcinu'  used  for  the  payment  of  such 
benefits.  Additionally,  sotiie  school  ac- 
ministrators  ar.-?  concerned  tliat  uith  the 
availr.bility  of  unemployment  benefits, 
they  may  have  problems  roiruitiug 
teachers  to  teach  summer  &c:.col. 

In  a  law  pas.sed  in  1970,  Consrc.,-^  in- 
cluded language  preventing  collc&e  and 
univereity  teachei's  midcr  contract  from 
receiving  unemploj'ment  payments  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  I  do  not  think  Con- 
gress intended  that  the  situation  be  dif- 
ferent with  respect  to  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teaclier'=. 

This  language  in  the  bill  will  afTcct 
only  those  teachers  with  current  year 
and  upcoming  year  contracts.  Those 
teachers  legitimately  unemployed  would 
be  continuing  to  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

The  budget  request  included  $550,000 
for  salaries  and  related  cocts  of  canying 
out  the  Labor  Departments  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Tlie 
committee  cut  $400,000  from  this  re- 
quest. The  decrease  results  from  the  allo- 
cation of  60  new  positions  for  1  month 
in  this  fiscal  year  instead  of  the  requested 
80  for  3  months. 

In  the  health,  education,  welfare  area, 
the  budget  was  for  $2,682,019,000.  We 
recommend  In  the  bill  $2,789,617,000, 
which  Is  an  increase  over  the  budget 
of  $106  million.  I  do  not  support  all  those 
increases. 

Several  of  them  are  right  on  target, 
such  as  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  at  $134.- 
000. 

But,  In  the  area  of  Healtli  Resources 
Administration,  we  are  $61.1  million  over 
the  budget.  This  appropriation  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $159  million  already  appro- 
priated for  1975  for  health  resources.  It 
is  designed  mainly  to  support  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  National  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974. 

In  the  comprehensive  health  planning 
area,  for  transition  funds  we  are  right 
at  the  budget  figure  of  $29.4  million. 

In  the  regional  medical  programs,  the 
budget  request  was  for  $12  million,  and 
we  recommended — not  with  my  vote,  but 
the  majority  of  the  committee — $50  mil- 
lion, or  an  Increase  over  the  budget  of 
$38  million.  This  Increase  is  theoretically 
designed,  as  we  say  In  our  report,  "To 
enable  ongoing  projects  to  complete  their 
work,"  but  this  could  amount  to  over 
1,400  projects  as  of  June  30,  1975. 

However,  the  projects  whose  funding 
Is  ending  were  advised  last  j'ear  by  HEW 
that  their  funding  would  expire  this  year 
and  that  they  should  find  other  sources 
of  suiHPort. 


This  was  the  intention  of  the  program, 
in  the  first  place,  to  provide  seed  money 
to  start  various  projects  and  v.itli  tl^e 
pio.iects  then  finding  other  sources  of 
funding  to  enable  their  ccntinuin;;.  u 
such  continuing  was  in  fact  felt  dt-ii - 
abli'. 

SonK""  ol  llie  ;)rujects.  of  course,  xl\iVX 
tiiat  Federal  lundh".':!  should  be  a  cnr- 
linuin:;  thlr''  ;  nd  tliat  thrir  v.-ork  i~ 
nevf.v  conn/.l'.'to.  Con-couentiy.  fcr  t;;-: 
coiniiiiuee  to  claim  tliat  this  additionai 
fum.ina  v.  ili  •■c:v..b!e  th.e  ongoin,:'  projects 
lo  cimj.'lcte  tiic';-  vork'^  i.*^.  I  think,  a  bn 
nislcaciinf,.  Aadionally.  it  should  b-: 
noted  th.n  even  ..ithuut  t'le  increase 
piovided  by  our  coir.m::tea,  some  533  ol 
tVie  projccti;  will  not  exjiire  until  .-cvi.e- 
tinie  after  June  :iO.  and  extending,  in  i. 
munber  of  cases,  until  June  30.  1973. 
Som-  S35.7  million  js  benig  used  to  fnno 
tlie- L  project."  tinxtugh  tho  coii;pietio;': 
dates  and.  thL..s.  this  money,  combiner 
will:  the  S12  million  requested  in  the 
budpet.  ciighl  ty  be  .^uificient  t;an:--tior. 
lunds 

For  litv.iii;  )jlan;iu  g  and  rcsoui  .cs  de- 
•. 'Joijnienl  ve  have  reconim.ended  in  iho 
biil  $18.7  million.  These  funds  will  K' 
u.sed  to  suppoit  the  initiation  and  nc- 
\eloijment  of  the  new  State  and  loral 
planning  agencies.  The  availabiluy  of 
the.'e  fluids  i.s  extender',  until  Dicem'-je;- 
31.  li!75. 

P'or  tr.ijeiimental  health  str\ues  de- 
livery system  transition  funds,  the  co:?- 
niittec  lias  recommended  $800,000. 

For  pro£;rani  management  we  reduced 
the  budget  request  of  $5,600,000  to 
S5. 500. 000.  The  decrease  reflects  approval 
Oi  only  100  of  the  150  new  positions  re- 
f!uest(?d  to  implement  the  new  progrr.n  . 

For  District  of  Columbia  facilitior  v.  e 
have  recomm.ended  an  increa:>G  over 
budget  of  322,000,000. 

The^e  funds  would  be  used  to  com- 
plete construction  of  Children's  Hospital 
and  a  concentrated  care  center  a' 
Georgetown  University  Medical  Center 

In  the  Office  of  Education  there  i, 
recommended  in  the  bill  $4  million  for 
drug  abui;e  education.  This  was  unbudc- 
eted.  The  funds  are  designed  to  continue 
existing  projects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  hss 
con.sumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

This  progi-am,  I  should  say,  however, 
could  just  as  easily  be  terminated  in  its 
entii-ety  because  there  is  a  similar  pro- 
gram in  the  National  Institute  for  Drui 
Abuse  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 

In  the  emergency  school  aid  area,  tlv 
budget  request  was  for  $75  niilUon,  and 
the  committee  recommended  $125  mil- 
lion. Actually.  I  thhiic  oiu-  chairman 
would  have  preferred  a  figm-e  of  some- 
thing like  $200  milliion,  but  there  wen 
some  of  us  who  felt  that  a  $50  millioi; 
increase  was  more  than  adequate  in  thi^ 
area.  TomoiTow  the  House  is  going  to  be 
We  have  made  an  appropriate  adjust- 
ment in  tlie  1976  appropriations  for  this 
item  to  accommodate  the  reduction  v.* 
have  made. 

The  reason  for  this  reduction  is  that 
schools,  under  new  court  orders,  in  the 
1970-71  school  year  totaled  310  district'^. 
gettfnsT  the  education  appropriation  bill 
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and  in  each  succf-eding  yecir  the  fl.ijure.s 
dropped  to  186,  125.  86.  and  10.  respec- 
tively. Under  new  HEW  orders,  the  fig- 
ures are  500  ni  1969  and  1970,  and  in 
tiie  current  year  they  are  down  to  30  or 
40  I  think  that  sir,'L'e.~t.<  to  u.s  that  we 
have  made  considerable  progres:  in  thi> 
arta,  and  the  amount  of  money  ve  have 
1-ere  for  eniergenry  bciiool  i.-.M^i.ince  i.s 
liiore  ttian  adequate 

For  the  KUi^ranteed  •student  loan  pio- 
■:ram  the  comnuttee  veconinK  ndcd  $67  4 
iiulhon.  Thi.s  amounr  i.>  for  interest  on 
the  insured  loans  and  i>,  ui  erfect.  a  man- 
datory appropriariin-i.  Tne  amount  is  in 
addition  to  the  3350  inUJion  a'jpropria'ed 
icT  this  purpose  in  tl^.e  rcgijlar  bill 

Fur  the  .stuci.-nt  lo  ri  insurance  fuiui 
I  lie  committee  i^  recommended  StiJ  6 
million  a<  rcquestrd  in  the  bud:;e!  re- 
Que.-t,  which  brings  this  item  to  a  total 
ri?,urp  of  S1976  million  in  fl,cal  1973. 
The  rea.son  I  menuon  that  i.s  oecause  ti'.f 
d'fault  rate  on  these  loans  is  no.v  run- 
ning up'Aard.s  of  11  percent,  .vhich  i.s  sub- 
stantially abovi  the  5  percf n;  rate  of  2 
years  a-'O.  Federal  co.As  aio  now  run- 
nii-.'-;  about  20  percent  per  loan,  if  cue 
mcludes  the  dt  fault  colicction  t•.^pensl .. 
administrative  expen-scs,  tl  cetera 
Clearly,  these  costs  are  too  hii.;h  and 
they  have  to  be  reversed.  The  new  leiiu- 
latijns  recently  is.>ued  by  the  OlTice  of 
Educ^ttion  will,  hopefully.  b'>  of  soaiv 
help  in  this  regard. 

I  will  include  m  my  remarks  a  break- 
down of  how  this  20  percent  cakulatioti 
has  been  arrived  at.  becau.-.e  there  wera 
.-everal  questions  asked  in  our  full  cotn- 
niitiee  as  to  how  it  camo  about. 

C    IMPIT.ATION    OK   '-20   PFRCENT   FfD!r.-lAl,   CoSl" 
PKOC.RA.'.t 

Tdtal   Federal   co.st.-;.   S1..3U<,:34l.8Ui.   lept?- 
<  nt.";  20     ;  total  dollar  v  I'.iie  ol  Ol:,I.P  lo.iiis 
disbursed.  *C.425.0(),).0nn 

(No^e — Federal  prograai  costs  i Interest 
.ut)suJies.  default  puynients.  deHlth  -jiiid  dts- 
.'ibilitv  payments  baukrnpi.cie'-i  $1.2>i8,,''30,- 
«IG,  represent."!  19  6'  .  Federal  adnunlstra- 
;ive  cost;-:,  $25,011  000  represei.t.s  0  4  ;  for 
a  loiul  ol  Sl,:n3  341  81(),  rfpre,sems  20       i 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sh'nild  ne\t  ina^e 
reference  here  to  tb.e  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service,  which  is  one  of  the 
rather  larce  and  sicnificant  items  in  here, 
amoimting  to  $1,729,748,000  in  the  bill. 
The  supplemental  appropriation  is  nec- 
essary in  large  part  because  the  com- 
mittee last  year  decided  that  the  admin- 
istration's estimate  was  $878  million  too 
high,  and  so  it  reduced  the  appropri- 
ation by  that  amount,  perhaps  in  order 
to  make  the  claim  that  tlie  overall  bill 
rei)resented  a  reduction  in  ttie  budget 
request. 

But  in  the  floor  debate  on  !iie  bill  last 
vear  I  stated  as  lollow^:  -.Members 
should  assume  thai  theie  is  ;t  due  bill 
waiting  in  the  wings  in  the  form  of  a 
•upplementaJ  for  public  assi>taiice  which 
mil  almost  c  ^rtainly  wipe  out  the  margin 
>hown  in  our  committee  report  as  being 
below  the  Presidents  budget.' 

That  bill  has.  of  course,  now  come 
;ue,  and  then  some,  and  it  is  notev,  oithy 
■  lu;t  the  committee  has  this  time  decided 
to  accept  the  Administration's  estimate. 
This  now  brings  the  total  for  public 
assistance  activities  in  fiscal  year  1975 
fM  SU.217.000,000.  I  will  include  In  my 
retiii.rks  a  breakdown  of  that  figure. 


Puhl'f  assistance  oWgaHon^  by  actirUy 
11975  revised  estlmate| 

Item 

Maintenance  a.ssistaiice $4,861,000,000 

Medical  aosLstaiice ,     6,966,375,000 

Social    services.. 1,891,905,000 

State  i>p.d  local  training 53.  172,000 

Child  weliare  ."iervice.s 46.000,000 

Pesearoh  nnd  evaluation 9  200.  000 


Subtotal.  obligations 

against    f:sc.il    yen'r    1975 

Budget    AnllMrity. 1."?,  R23.  579,  OoO 

Avaiiable  in  prior  year 3,283.535,000 

AvailRble    from    subsequent 

V"ir    3.672.000.000 


Tut  111  obligatloa.s  dnr- 

ii:g  fw-cal  year  1975..  14.  217.  044,  000 

Mr,  ChLMrman,  I  think  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  medical  a-^-sistance  now 
roundv  out  at  $7  billion,  maintenance 
at  $4  3  billion,  and  social  services  at  $1.8 
billion. 

Tills  bill  include-5  S80.844.000  foi  .spe- 
cial benefits  for  di-abled  coal  mineis. 
Thi.^  brings  tliat  total  eypenditure  in  fi  - 
cal  year  1975  lo  3936.9'53.000  for  that  one 
program.  It  .ju«t  about  bogg'.cs  the  minii. 

In  the  supplemental  security  income 
program,  I  think  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  S83  million  the  committee  recom- 
mends brings  that  total  expenditure 
for  fi.scal  year  1975  to  $4,587,000,000.  We 
now.-  have  some  4  million  recipients  of 
supply-mental  sr c'.iiity  income  benefits 

Mr.   J.TAHON.   Mr.  Chairman,   I  yield 
such   time  as   he  may  'onsiune  to  the 
.-.upplemental  se<  urity  income  benefits, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcoinnuttee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Ciiainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewomaii  from  Mi.>souri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
for  yielding. 

I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  the  cliairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that  cer- 
t.nn  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975  obligation  have  not 
yet  been  allocated,  and  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  initiation  of  construction  facihlies  to 
replace  the  Lock  and  Dam  26  on  the 
Mississippi  River  between  Illinois  and 
Mississippi,  winch  funds  I  understand 
are  held  In  abeyance  pending  the  out- 
come of  litigation  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  tiie  District  of  Coliunbia. 

One  of  the  i.ssuts  in  the  litigation  is 
whether  or  not  Congress  by  appropriat- 
ing such  funds  consented  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  project  within  the  mean- 
ing of  title  XXXIII  U.S.C.A.  section  401. 
It  seems  clear  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Congre.ss  did  .so  consent,  and  I  would  be 
grateful  for  an  expression  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  say  in  answer  to  my  friend, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Mi-ssouri.  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works,  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
Congress  have,  in  fact,  consented  by  their 
seveial  acts  in  the  providing  of  appro- 
priations for  the  replacement  of  lock  and 
dam  No.  26  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

There  has  been  a  number  of  replace- 


ments of  locks  and  dams  on  the  Mis.sls- 
sippi  River,  and  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  ciur 
j<ctions  have  indicated  that  we  certainly 
have  consented  to  this  replacement. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  'gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  My  colleague 
from  Illinois  cMr.  Findley)  cannot  be 
present  for  this  discission  today.  He  l.s 
cociiainnan  of  a  cofigrcssional  delega- 
tion which  is  meeting  with  the  European 
Parliament  in  Munich.  Germany  this 
week.  Since  he  cannot  be  here  in  person, 
he  has  asked  me  to  submit  the  following 
f.talement  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Text  of  statement  by  Representative 
Pai'l  FtNOLKY  of  Illinois: 

I  am  delighted  that  at  long  last  Con- 
gress" intention  lo  authorize  construction 
of  Alton  Lock  and  Dam  26  is  being  clearly 
.stated.  This  important  navigation  project 
is  located  just  below  the  contluence  of 
the  Illinoi.'^  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  With- 
out this  dam.  navigation  on  the  Mi.ssis- 
sipi'i  River  above  St.  Louis  would  come 
to  a  standstill. 

The  fact  is  that  a  new  dam  is  desper- 
ately needed  because  the  present  struc- 
ture i.s  unsafe.  Already  more  than  $31 
million  has  been  authorized  by  Congress 
for  thi:;  project  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  $8  million 
has  been  spent.  To  conclude  at  this  late 
date  that  no  authorization  existed,  as  a 
Federal  judge  in  Washington  lias  done, 
seems  absurd. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  fun- 
damental legislative  constiiiction.  not  to 
mention  logic,  that  when  Congress  ap- 
propriates money  for  a  purpose  year 
after  year,  it  can  be  said  that  Congress 
has  granted  its  consent,  approval,  and 
authorization. 

To  eliminate  any  question,  on  October 
9  of  last  year  I  introduced  a  bih  to  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  Congress  wants 
this  project  to  go  forward.  Because  of  the 
lateness  in  the  session  and  because  the 
corijs  needed  time  to  remedy  certain 
problems  with  the  environmental  impact 
statement,  this  bill  was  not  reported 
froai  committee.  This  year,  a  new  bill  has 
been  introduced  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  Congressman  Price.  Congresswoman 
StrLiivAN,   and  Congressman  Hagedorn, 

The  action  by  the  House  today  should 
make  it  unnecessary  for  our  bill  to  be 
brought  up  for  consideration.  That  is  im- 
portant because  each  day's  delay  in  be- 
ginning construction  boosts  the  price  of 
this  project  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  this  project.  It  is 
not  a  {.uestion  of  whether  it  will  be  con- 
structed, only  of  when.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, it  only  makes  sense  to  begin 
at  once. 

Timing  is  also  important  to  the  people 
of  Alton.  Madison,  and  St.  Clair  Counties. 
Tire  unemployment  rate  in  this  area  is 
just  about  double  the  national  average. 
Construction  of  this  new  lock  and  dam 
will  create  thousands  of  new  jobs,  jobs 
w  hich  are  desperately  needed. 

The  time  for  action  is  now — for  every- 
one concerned.  I  wish  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  his  assist- 
ance as  well  as  the  ranking  Republican. 
With  their  cooperation,  the  new  lock  and 
dam  at  Alton  will  be  under  construction 
within  a  very  short  time. 


.4/;/"//  I'j,  1975 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood*,  the  chairman  of 
tiie  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  A  large  portion  of  this  bill 
deals  with  the  chapter  which  he  and  his 
.subcommittee  have  handled,  and  some  of 
the  items  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
Members. 

Mr.  FLOOO  M  .  Chairman,  chapter  V 
of  this  bill  d  al.s  with  Labor-HEW.  La- 
bor-HEW.  it  is  cr  led  that,  and  it  is  called 
a  lot  of  other  things,  too,  by  the  way, 
but  it  is  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Imagine  that:  Labor  is  what 
this  chapter  covers.  Labor — just  think 
about  this— Health— what  about  that? 
Health  and  Education — there  you  are — 
Welfare. 

This  chapter  affects  the  lives  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  Nation, 
every  one.  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Imagine  it.  It  contains  $8.2  bil- 
lion— not  $8  million — $8.2  billion. 

Tlie  importance  of  what  I  am  saying 
or  will  say  in  the  next  minute  about  this 
bill  today  is  that  this  is  an  increase  of 
$131.5  million  over  the  budget  in  chapter 
■V.  Do  you  have  that? 

After  weeks  of  hearings  by  this  com- 
mittee, up  comes  this  bill. 

Now,  for  the  people  who  are  concerned 
about  these  problems  of  labor,  health, 
education,  and  welfare,  you  know  this 
subcommittee  and  you  know  me.  The 
Members  know  what  we  have  done  in  the 
last  10  years  with  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations. They  are  five  times  what  they 
were  10  years  ago.  Therefore,  there  is  no- 
body, but  nobody,  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  of  this  House  who  can  say  that  this 
subcommittee  is  not  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  but  nobody. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasis:  We  have  gone  $131.5 
million  over  the  budget  request. 

Now  let  me  tell  the  Members  this:  I 
have  told  you  about  $8.2  billion — that  will 
scare  you  to  death,  will  it  not?  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  of  that  $8.2  billion 
that  is  in  this  bill,  of  that  amount,  $7 
bilhon  is  accounted  for  by  what  are 
known  as  uncontrollable  or  mandatory 
funds.  Therefore,  we  are  not  as  good  as 
we  sound.  It  is  $8.2  billion,  but  S7  billion 
out  of  that  $8.2  billion  we  have  no  control 
over.  It  is  uncontrolled,  it  is  mandatory. 
You  passed  those  laws.  You  made  it  man- 
datory. That  is  why  it  is  there.  Actually, 
that  is  the  fact.  Most  people  do  not 
realize  that. 

The  largest  of  these  uncontroUables  or 
mandatory  items  is  $5  billion,  and  that  is 
asked  for  in  the  budget  and  is  included  in 
the  bill.  That  provides  general  revenue 
advances  to  several  funds  to  pay  imem- 
ployment  compensation.  That  is  unem- 
ployment compensation,  of  course,  to 
eligible  individuals.  For  public  assistance, 
$1.7  billion  is  requested  and  included  in 
the  bill.  That  is  for  the  increases  re- 
quired for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  medicaid — we  all  know  about 
that;  think  about  it,  and  social  services. 

Those  are  mandatory  items  today,  $1.7 
billion.  That  is  what  you  gave  the  people, 
you,  the  Congress. 

The  other  major  items  in  these  man- 
datory categories:  There  is  $67.4  million 


here  for  interest  payments  for  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program. 

The  sum  of  $82.6  million  is  for  pay- 
ment of  increases  in  default  claims  on 
these  federally  Insured  student  loans. 

The  sum  of  $80.8  million  is  for  payment 
of  the  black  lung  benefits  for  the  disabled 
coal  miners  throughout  the  country. 

The  sum  of  $83.1  million  is  for  the  SSI, 
as  we  call  it,  the  supplemental  security 
income  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  has 
included  several  items  that  were  deferred 
earlier.  By  "earlier,"  I  mean  earlier  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expii-ed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
started  to  say,  these  items  were  deferred 
simply  because  there  was  no  authoriza- 
tion. We  had  no  law  providing  for  them. 
As  you  know,  as  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, we  cannot  act  until  there 
is  an  authorization.  Chief  among  these 
was  emergency  school  aid. 

There  is  $125  million — and  I  repeat — 
$125  million  in  this  bill  for  emergency 
school  aid. 

That  is  $50  million  more  than  was  in 
the  budget.  We  are  $50  million  above 
the  budget  on  emergency  school  aid. 

So,  if  you  hear  later  on  about  the 
problems,  do  not  think  we  do  not  know- 
them,  and  do  not  think  we  did  not  try 
to  meet  them,  and  did  meet  them  as 
far  as  we  were  concerned,  we  believe. 
for  the  duration  of  this  bill. 

We  put  in  $4  million.  I  think  you  want 
us  to  do  that. 

The  Head  Start  program — good  iieav- 
ens,  you  all  know  about  the  Head  Start 
program.  You  all  are  for  the  Head  Start 
program.  The  bill  has  in  it  $430  million. 
an  increase  of  almost  $16  million  over 
the  budget. 

For  the  Native  American  program  in 
HEW;  the  bill  includes  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $32  million. 

Then  in  the  OfiBce  of  the  Secretary, 
there  is  $16.5  million  in  the  bill  for  pol- 
icy research.  We  reduced  that  $4.31  mil- 
lion because  we  want  to  look  into  the 
way  the  program  is  being  operated.  We 
have  provided  sufttcient  funds  to  meet 
the  continuation  costs. 

The  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion, you  know  about  that.  That  used  to 
be  the  OEO.  You  are  all  acquainted  with 
that.  The  bill  includes  $446  million,  which 
is  an  increase  over  the  budget  of  $25 
million. 

We  have  also  provided  $127.6  million 
for  Health  Resources  activities.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $61.1  million  over  the 
budget  request.  There  are  several  items 
of  significance  here.  This  is  for  the  big 
health  planning  bill  you  acted  on  last 
year. 

First  of  all,  we  provide  $18.7  million 
for  initial  funding  of  the  new  Health 
Planning  and  Resources  Development 
Act,  which  became  law,  on  January  4. 
1975. 

These  funds  will  be  made  available 
until  the  end. of  the  calendar  year,  until 
December  31. 

The  reason  for  that  is  this  is  a  very 
complicated  thing.  We  did  that  to  per- 
mit the  State  and  local  planning  agen- 


cies to  have  time  to  gear  up  to  adminis- 
ter tills  very  difficult  and  very  compli- 
cated law.  There  is  transition  fund- 
ing of  $80.2  million  here  because  this  an 
authorizes  it  for  three  existing  progl•am^ . 
the  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies,  the  regional  medical  programs, 
and  the  experimental  health  services  de- 
livery systems.  That  is  an  increase  of  S38 
million  over  the  budget,  all  of  it  to  be 
used  to  establish  the  funding  level  for 
the  regional  medical  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1975  at  S50  million. 

Third,  the  bill  includes  $1.200.000— and 
this  is  not  in  the  budget — for  nursing  re- 
search projects.  The  budget  took  out  the 
moiiey  lor  new  nursing  research  projects. 
One  thing  I  learned  a  long  time  ago — and 
the  hard  way — never  turn  your  back  on  a 
nurse.  Do  not  turn  your  back  on  a  nurse. 
This  is  a  bad  thing  to  do.  So  we  did  not 
do  that,  and  we  put  the  money  back  in — 
$1,200,000.  I  am  sure  the  Members  will 
agree  with  that. 

Then  we  have  the  funds  here  to  finish 
the  Georgetown  Concentrated  Care  Cen- 
ter, and  we  have  the  money  here  also  to 
finish  the  Children's  Hospital  here  in 
Washington,  an  extraordinary  institu- 
tion. This  appropriation  now  will  com- 
plete the  funding  for  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  3  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsjl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  We  have  also  in  chapter  V 
several  small  items.  The  most  significant 
probably  is  the  matter  of  60  new  posi- 
tions, 60  new  jobs  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. They  came  up  here  and  asked  us 
for  80  new  jobs — you  know  how  they 
are — in  the  budget  request — just  80  jobs. 

The  reason  for  that  request  was  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  law. 
which  is  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  There  are 
problems  that  we  gave  to  them  when  we 
passed  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  they 
asked  for  80  new  jobs,  so  out  of  the  big- 
ness of  our  hearts  we  gave  them  60.  We 
are  satisfied  that  they  can  well  execute 
the  programs  that  we  passed,  and  the 
additional  duties,  with  these  60  new  jobs: 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  in  our  minds 
whatsoever. 

Finally,  there  is  the  final  stage  of  con- 
struction for  the  donnitories  at  Gallau- 
det  College  out  here,  the  Model  Second- 
ai-y  School  for  the  Deaf.  We  all  know 
about  Gallaudet.  This  completes  the  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  BENITEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  Delegate 
from  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  BENITEZ.  I  think  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  permit  me  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  committee  for 
recommending  that  $10  million  be  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  Com- 
munity SeiTices  Administration's  senior 
opportunities  and  services  program. 

In  accordance  with  my  statement  of 
additional  views  of  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor's  report  on  the  Com- 
munity Sei-vices  Act  of  1974,  this  $10  mil- 
lion appropriation  will  pennit  refunding 
of  the  Commonwealth's  SOS  programs  at 
historical  fiscal  year  1973  funding  levels. 
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without  adversely  affecting  tlie  cunent 
funding  of  any  other  jurisdiction's  pro- 
t?rams. 

At  the  same  time.  I  was  also  pleaded  to 
note  that  for  fiscal  year  1975  the  commit- 
tee proposes  to  continue  lo<:al  initiative 
programs  at  their  lull  fi'-c  a1  year  1974  an- 
nualized fundim;  levels.  Accordingly,  as 
required  by  th?  'hold  harmless  '  provi- 
sions of  the  Cummuniy  S»;-rvices  Act  of 
1974,  am  I  correc:  in  umierstandinij  that 
Piior'o  Fi;co  and  every  oth^r  jurisdiction 
r:in  p.xp?ct  t3  receive  dining  fiscal  year 
1975  the  sam:  anrr.'.ahzed  level  of  fund- 
ing for  lacal  initiative  pro^.rams  as  they 
received  out  of  funds  oi'Piopriated  dur- 
ing' fiscal  year  1074'' 

Mr,  FLOOD.  I  can  see  hov*-  my  fnend. 
the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico,  would 
have  a  problem  there  and  how  there 
could  be  some  misunderstanding,  I  hate 
to  be  .so  brief,  but  the  answer  is  '.ves." 

Mr.  BENITEZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  fo:  the  ye.N  answer. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chanman,  I  yield 
liie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Flood'  3  additional  minutes  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  responding  to  questions. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  for  some  infor- 
mation relative  to  th^  funding  of  the 
bilinguil  educ.ition  programs.  On  page 
29  of  the  report  in  the  third  paragraph 
there  is  a  provision  that  relates  to  the 
funding  of  the  bilingual  educational  pro- 
grams, and  the  committee  has  language 
there  tiiat  leaves  the  indication  that 
only  one  program  is  to  be  funded.  Last 
year  there  were  sime  14  different  pro- 
grams competing  for  funding  und.-r  the 
bilingual  educational  programs.  The  lan- 
guage in  this  particular  reiiort  says  the 
money  will  be  u^ed  for  funding  the  con- 
tinuing production  of  "Villa  Alegre."  I 
would  assume  that  the  committee  is  not 
attempting  through  this  legislation  to 
specify  one  particular  program,  in  effect 
a  line  it«ra.  but  rather  to  approve  the 
general  funding  of  the  bilingual  educa- 
tional programs. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  1  understand.  What  hap- 
pened there  was  this.  Tlie  committee, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  bilingual  programs.  That  he 
knows  from  the  appropriations  and  from 
the  bilingual  television  programs  and 
instruction  programs  and  we  have  proven 
that  down  through  the  years.  The  pro- 
gram to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  and 
we  have  it  in  the  report,  is  one  that  one 
of  our  Members  bro'oght  to  our  atten- 
tion and  we  said  yes,  wo  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  "Vilia  Alegre"  continues  to  be 
funded,  but  in  no  circum.-itauces  are  we 
by  that  eliminating  or  discriminating 
jv;ainst  other  programs, 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Tlie  gentleman  may 
know  that  the  program  "Cirrascolendas" 
won  a  special  award  for  bilingual  pro- 
grams in  1974.  That  program,  and  I  am 
sure  others  in  the  country,  may  be  com- 
peting for  fimds  similarly  in  1975  and 
1976.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  is  not 
trying  to  exclude  those  programs  and 
that  they  would  be  on  an  equal  footing. 
Carrascolendas  ■  produced  by  KLRN 
'Austin  and  San  Antonio i  has  received 
national  mention  and  approval  by 
various  nation  groups. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  Is  so. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


gentleman  from  Tenne.ssee  (Mr.  Evins>, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennas.see.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, cha'itcr  VII  of  H,R,  5899.  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropri.itions  bill  of 
1975.  i)roviJe3  .S51.125,000  for  the  vital 
and  important  programs  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  tlie  Biucau 
of  Rf:^lamation  as  iccomnu-nded  by  the 
Subc  jnimittce  on  Public  Works  .■\!)pro- 
pnatJons. 

Of  the  total.  $44  400.000  is  MioMded 
fur  -salaries  and  cxncn.^cs  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commi.ssion,  and  ?G. 725,000 
lor  tlie  operation  and  maintcn-iu'-e  of 
l)roject'^  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  .supplemental  request  w.^s  for 
.'?;:6  400.000.  We  have  i  rjvidtd  a  cut  of 
£12niil'icnfor  theNRC. 

The  total  of  $51,125,000  is  $12,000,000 
k.-s  than  rcque^-ted  by  th.^  adminLstra- 
ti.Jii,  winch  clearly  demonstrates  th" sub- 
committee's desire  and  clfort  to  elimi- 
nate inflationary  Govenunent  spending 
while  providing  adequate  and  necessary 
appropriations  to  carry  forward  Uie  vital 
programs  of  the^e  agencies, 

Cliapt.r  VII  of  tlie  repoit  accompany- 
VA'A  H  R.  5Si)9  fully  and  clearly  explains 
the  .-ubcominittce's  recommendations, 
and  I  hereby  direct  my  cjlleagues  to 
the  report  for  further  details. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  direct  my 
further  remarks  to  tlie  broader  i.i.=ue  of 
nuclear  power  develoimient  and  the 
.-^atety  of  nuclear  powerpLints. 

Nl'CLEAR     RF.tiULATORY      CUMMlbSluN 

Public  Law  93-438,  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974.  established  tlie 
Enert'y  Research  and  Development 
Adaiinistration  and  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commissi m.  both  of  v,  Inch  became 
operational  on  January  19,  1975, 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  is 
charged  with  regulating  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry, conducting  reactor  safety  re- 
.search,  and  camming  forth  nw  proerams 
and  studies  as  directed  bv  the  act. 

The  regul.itory  dutie.';  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commis.sion  include  the 
review  and  licensing  of  the  construction 
and  oper.ition  of  nuclear  i)nv.erplants 

NC    I  F.AR    S\1-EI  V 

These  regulatory  duties  also  include 
maximizing  the  safety  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  In  fact,  assuring  safety  is  an 
overriding  factor  in  the  agency's  li- 
censing function. 

At  my  request  William  Anders.  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Rcgulatorv  Commis- 
.sion. provided  his  views  on  nuclear  safety. 

He  said : 

When  nuclear  power  plaats  ivre  built  a:id 
operated  In  accordance  with  tlie  rigid 
regulatory  rcqiUrements  nf  'he  Federal  Oov- 
ernment— :»nd  It  Is  the  Job  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  nssure  this — the 
public  can  be  confident  the  r'ants  are  safe 

We  consider  tli.^t  t!ie  e.\c',*lleut  safety 
record  of  the  industry  his  been  lo.stered  by 
the  sulislautljl  s.ifety  margins  wluclj  have 
bccu  required  and  provided  In  the  design  and 
operation  of  tlie  plants 

At  thl^  relitlvely  e.irly  stii^e  in  commercial 
experience  with  nuclear  power.  It  l.s  our  view 
that  these  mariilns  should  be  preserved,  and 
we  nre  dftermliied  to  do  just  that 

NfCLKAR    INOU.iTRY    CKOWINT, 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on    Public    Works    Appropriations    In- 


dicates tliat  today  some  53  nuclear 
powerplants  are  in  operation  and  pro- 
viding 7  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
installed  electrical  generating  capacity. 

There  are  an  additional  73  nuclear 
powerplants  under  construction  and  107 
other  such  planUs  on  order  or  in  the 
planning  stage. 

Testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
has  shown  that  there  have  been  no  radia- 
tion accidents  involving  the  public  as  a 
result  of  the  oixjiation  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  over  three  decades  and  during  the 
more  than  200  commercial  reactor-years 
of  oper.'.tion  in  this  comitry. 

Tli^  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commi.ssion 
has  the  sole  responsibility  of  regulating 
th!   .-;io\ving  and  vital  industry. 
s -11  N  I  inr  .srin-oRr 

The  substantial  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion's scientific  community  .supports 
nuclear  power  as  the  only  current  prac- 
tical alternative  power  source,  other 
llinn  fo.ssil  fuels. 

A  recent  statem -nt  signed  by  32 
prominent  scientists — including  10 
Nobel  Prize  winners — concluded  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  alternative  to  in- 
creased use  Oi  nuclear  power  to  .satisfy 
the  Nation's  energy  needs. 

Til  is  statement  oLso  included  the.se 
comments: 

TVte  vs.  choice  i;  not  con!  or  urBnium-  we 
r.e:'d  both  .  .  .  However,  we  se?  the  primary 
use  <>i  solid  fuels,  especially  of  uranium.  a,s 
B  .-source  of  electricity  .  .  .  There  are  many 
liueresiting  propo.sals  for  altsruttive  energj' 
sources  which  deserve  vigorous  research  ef- 
fort, luit  non.->  of  them  is  likely  to  contribute 
■significantly  to  our  energy  supply  in  tins 
cpiitnry  ... 

The  .«!afety  of  riviUan  nuclear  power  has 
be  n  under  public  .siirreillsn-'e  without 
paraKel  In  ihe  history  of  technaIo£?y.  As  tn 
any  new  technology,  there  Is  a  learning 
period.  Contrary  to  the  scare  publicity  given 
to  some  mistakes  that  have  occurred,  no 
iippreciable  amnmt  of  radioactive  initerlal 
has  escapsd  from  any  commercial  US, 
reactor  .  .  . 

1  he  sep.iration  of  the  .M:^mi?  EuTeijy  Com- 
mis.sion into  t!ie  Knert;y  Ref^e.-irch  and  De- 
\elvipni?nt  Administration  (ERDAl  and  the 
Nii-lear  Regulatory  Commission  (  RC)  pro- 
vides added  re.i.ssurance  for  realistic  manage- 
ment of  potential  risks  ai  d  benefits.  On  any 
s?ale  the  benefits  of  clean.  Inexpensive  and 
in?xh;nistible  dcmaslic  fuel  far  oiitweii,h 
rhe  p.sv-ible  risk' 

Six  other  nuclear  scientists  in  a  posi- 
tion paper  issued  last  year  stated: 

Rigorous  exaniiriation  of  the  present  risks, 
tost  and  impact  of  all  electric  power  ;;o\irces 
Iead5  us  to  conclude  that  nuclear  power  is 
more  than  accept. ible,  It  Is  prefera'u'e. 

Tlu\=^e  scientists,  who  incl-  '  i  Dr  Ian 
A  Forbes.  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Nuclear  Engineering,  Lowell  Techno- 
logical Institute,  Lowell  rrass..  reached 
these  conclu-sions: 

1  During  normal  operation,  nuclear  plants 
pose  le.ss  risk  to  public  health  than  coal-  or 
oil-:ired  electi  ic  plants. 

2.  The  risk  to  the  public,  for  t!  e  worst 
hypothetical  accidents  for  both  nuclear  and 
fossil  plant.^,  is  Ip-s  than  most  of  the  risks 
.■'O'^letv  has  historically  accepted. 

3  T!ie  over.ill  Impart  of  nuclear  plants  on 
land,  air  and  water  Is  far  less  than  that  of 
coa! -tired  plants  and  comparable  to  that  of 
the  oil-fne<l  plants. 

4.  Nucilear  plants  are  much  more  cconoml- 
tal     .  .  liian  contemporary  large  fo-ssil  plants. 
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In  1974  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
commissioned  an  exhaustive  study  on  nu- 
clear plant  safety.  The  director  of  the 
study  was  Prof,  Norman  C,  Rasmussen 
of  the  Department  of  Nuclear  Engineer- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology, 

This  study  concluded  that  "the  risks 
to  the  public  from  potential  accidents  in 
nuclear  power  plants  are  very  small," 

The  report  put  at  300  million  to  1  the 
chances  of  a  resident  living  near  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  being  killed  from  a 
reactor  accident  in  any  1  year — snd  esti- 
mated the  odds  on  an  injury  from  ?.  nu- 
clear plant  in  any  1  year  are  1  chance  in 
150  million. 

The  possibility  of  an  accident  involv- 
ing one  or  more  fatalities  was  estimated 
at  1  In  1  million— the  same  probability 
that  a  meteor  would  strike  a  population 
center  and  cause  1,000  fatalities. 

There  are  a  numbe  •  of  such  compari- 
sons, but  they  all  add  up  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  chances  of  a  nuclear  ac- 
cident are  exceedingly  remote  and  the 
probability  of  disasters  from  convention- 
al sources — airplanes,  fire,  explosions, 
and  toxic  gas — incomparably  higher.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  probability  of  1,000 
casualties  from  an  earthquake  are  1  in  50 
years,  while  the  probability  of  a  nuclear 
plant  accident  causing  such  fatalities  is  1 
in  1  million  years,  the  Rasmussen  report 
concludes. 

This  report  further  points  out  that 
there  have  been  no  nuclear  accidents  to 
date,  and  that  as  the  technology  pro- 
gresses and  more  experience  gained  in 
safety,the  probability  of  accidents  de- 
creases even  further. 

NUCLEAR  POWER  IS  ECONOMICAL 

Ar  I  stated  previously,  nuclear  power 
generation  is  the  only  current  reasonable 
alternative — and  nuclear  power  is  the 
most  economical  alternative, 

A  point  strongly  emphasized  by  the 
32  eminent  scientists  in  their  statement 
on  energy  was  that  the  production  of 
electric  energy  by  the  nuclear  power 
technology  is  urgently  needed  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  demands  for  elec- 
tric power  which  double  every  10  years. 

The  further  development  of  this  power 
potential  Is  required  by  your  overall 
energy  demands  and  the  need  for  fuel 
conservation. 

These  scientists  say  that  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  expedited  development  of 
nuclear  plants  boils  down  to  this: 

The  Nation  must  have  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing supply  of  electricity  and  nuclear 
plants  provide  the  only  feasible  alterna- 
tive at  this  time  to  fossil  fuel  plants — 
and  they  are  cheaper  to  operate. 

Intensive  research  Is  continuing  in 
many  fields — but  at  this  time  the  nuclear 
technology  Is  the  only  economic  power- 
producing  alternative  to  fossil  fuel  and 
hydro  powerplants  that  has  proved 
practical.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  research  and  development  of 
nuclear  technology,  and  to  abandon 
nuclear  power  after  its  successful  devel- 
opment and  safe  operation  over  three 
decades  would  be  wasteful  In  the  ex- 
treme and  tragic. 

In  addition,  the  32  scientists  said  in 
their  manifesto  of  January  16  last: 


Nuclear  power  has  Its  critics,  but  we  be- 
lieve they  lack  perspective  as  to  the  feas- 
ibility of  non-nuclear  power  sources  and  the 
gravity  of  the  fuel  crisis. 

The  gravity  of  the  fuel  crisis  is  the 
overriding  and  competing  factor — energy 
must  be  provided  and  nuclear  power  is 
assisting  in  providing  this  energy  and 
will  assume  a  greater  and  greater  share 
of  this  burden  and  responsibility  as  the 
technology  is  refined  and  further  de- 
veloped, 

THE  IMPOSSIBLE  ACCOMPLISHED 

The  harnessing  of  the  atom  for  the 
production  of  power  is  a  major  scientific 
breakthrough — indeed,  there  were  those 
who  predicted  that  this  practical  appli- 
cation of  nuclear  energy  could  never  be 
accomplished. 

Now  that  the  major  breakthrough  has 
been  achieved,  there  are  those  who  insist 
that  nuclear  production  of  power  should 
be  abandoned  as  impractical  and  unsafe. 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  recently 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  has  com- 
piled a  research  paper  on  examples  of 
dire  pradictions  and  negative  comments 
on  such  scientific  achievements  as  the 
electric  light,  the  telephone,  the  tele- 
graph, the  harnessing  of  electricity,  the 
gasoline  engine,  the  steam  engine  loco- 
motive, the  airplane,  rockets  and  bal- 
listics missiles,  the  technique  of  inocula- 
tion in  the  field  of  medicine,  and  many 
others.  ' 

The  gist  of  these  negative  comments  is 
that  these  things  could  never  happen — 
or  if  they  were  developed  would  have  no 
practical  application  or  would  be  de- 
structive and  of  no  benefit  to  the  public. 
Today  they  are  all  necessities, 

Henry  Ford,  for  example,  was  told  by 
his  superiors  to  devote  himself  to  some 
useful  pursuit  and  stop  tinkering  around 
with  his  useless  gasoline  engine. 

It  was  charged  that  locomotive  engines 
could  never  be  practical  because  the 
"boilers  would  burst  and  blow  passengers 
to  atoms." 

It  was  charged  that  airplanes  could 
never  work  because  a  propeller  could 
never  be  developed  to  pull  a  plane  and 
if  one  were  developed,  there  would  be 
no  way  to  stop  the  aircraft. 

Even  after  the  invention  of  the  air- 
plane, an  astronomer  said  the  idea  of 
big  planes  flying  across  oceans  with  hun- 
dreds of  people  was  "visionary." 

Thomas  A.  Edison's  work  on  the  elec- 
tric light  bulb  was  ridiculed  as  "un- 
worthy of  practical  or  scientific  men" — 
and  this  by  a  committee  of  the  British 
parliament. 

It  was  charged  that  the  use  of  small- 
pox vaccine  derived  from  cows  would 
cause  the  recipient  to  develop  a  "cow- 
like face." 

It  was  argued,  even  after  the  invention 
of  firearms,  that  the  bow  and  arrow  were 
still  superior  weapons. 

More  recently  there  were  long  tech- 
nical explanations  by  some  few  scientists 
on  why  the  intercontinental  ballistics 
missile  could  never  be  developed — and 
the  rocketry  was  called  "too  far-fetched 
to  be  considered." 

The  Inventor  of  the  radio  tube  was 
actually  tried  in  court  on  a  charge  of 
fraud  for  intimating  in  his  stock  pros- 
pectus that  a  voice  could  be  transmitted 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


It  was  argued  that  the  poisoned  air 
from  locomotives  would  kill  birds,  bum 
up  houses  along  the  track,  make  hoives 
extinct,  eliminate  highway  travel,  and 
drive  hotels  and  inns  out  of  busines.s — 
and  a  locomotive  was  too  heavy  to  mo. f'. 
anyway. 

And  a  l'?ading  official  of  the  British 
Navy  once  said  that  it  would  be  "abso- 
lutely impo.ssible"  to  steer  a  ship  driven 
by  a  propeller. 

The  development  of  worthwhile  scien- 
tific research  projects  requires  time — 
and  more  time  is  required  to  develop 
the  practical  application  of  a  .scientific 
discovery. 

However,  nuclear  powerplants  are  on 
Ime  and  working  successfully.  Evidence 
supports  their  safety — safety  in  research 
and  development,  safety  in  construction, 
and  safety  in  operation.  Nuclear  power 
is  the  needed  and  demonstrated  alterna- 
tive for  power  during  the  energy  crisis 
and  for  the  future,  in  the  public  intere.'^t. 

I  recommend  approval  of  chapter  VII 
and  passage  of  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations biil. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moope  > . 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  hes- 
itatingly in  support  of  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  I  hesitate  due  to  the 
increased  spending,  but  I  recognize  the 
need.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
bill  has  one  weakness,  however,  in  thai 
title  III  of  the  bill,  general  provisions, 
has  no  provision  to  prevent  any  of  the 
S125  million  in  chapter  V,  for  emergency 
school  aid,  from  being  used  for  busing. 
Therefore,  I  will  ofifer  an  amendment  to 
title  III  at  the  appropriate  time  of  this 
bill  to  prevent  any  of  the  $125  million 
provided  from  being  used  for  busing, 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 

(Mr.  COHEN). 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  at  this  time,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  will  be  ad- 
dressing the  House  relative  to  an  amend- 
ment that  he  will  offer  dealing  with  a 
request  to  increase  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation by  $5,260,000  for  control  of 
three  major  forest  insect  outbreaks  and 
$16  million  for  forest  fireflghting, 

I  cannot  commend  the  gentleman 
enough  for  offering  this  amendment.  It 
is  of  vital  concern  in  my  area,  where  we 
have  more  than  5  million  acres  in  north- 
em  Maine  affected  by  the  spruce  bud- 
worm,  as  well  as  the  problem  of  con- 
trolling the  southern  pine  beetle  through- 
out the  Southern  States  and  control  of 
the  mountain  pine  beetle  in  parts  of 
'Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  South  Dakota. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  extends 
beyond  our  borders.  It  is  an  international 
problem.  Canada  is  faced  with  an  infes- 
tation of  120  million  acres  of  land  and 
will  imdertake  to  spray  20  million  or  30 
million  acres  this  spring, 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
and  I  am  happy  to  join  him  in  the 
amendment  when  he  offers  it  later, 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  an  item 
that  I  wanted  to  make  special  reference 
to  in  my  earlier  remarks,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  $2,050,000  for  Howard  Uni- 
versity. This  amount  is  for  salary  in- 
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creases   for   nonfarulty   employees,    re- 
flecting recent  Federal  pay  Increases. 

Now.  It  has  been  the  traditional  prac- 
tice for  both  Howard  and  Gallaudet 
ColIcFre  to  irrant  pay  Increases  to  non- 
faculty  emr!o>'ees  whenever  Federal 
employees  have  received  a  pay  Increase. 
This  has  resulted  In  a  situation  where 
the  salaries  for  nonfaculty  employees  at 
Howard  University  average  substantially 
hii?her  than  tliose.  for  instance,  at 
Georgetown  and  George  Washington 
and  a  numl>er  of  other  universities  in 
which  we  have  made  a  study  to  the  staff 
.-alarie^.  We  are  'alkint,'  ab<.nU  salaries 
S2.000  to  $3,000  hlLiher.  In  fact.  Howard 
University's  nonfaculty  .salaries  rank  the 
highest  in  all  the  co.<;t  studies  undertaken 
by  our  committee.  This  occurs  at  a  time 
when  most  other  srhools.  including  those 
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I  think  it  Is  uncon-scionable  when  com- 
pared with  what  other  umversities  have 
to  contend  with  In  the  light  of  this  sit- 
uation, our  committee  has  stated  In  the 
bill  that  the  present  pay  system  "ha.'s 
outlived  its  usefulness  '" 

We  have  directed  HEW  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tlie  two  institutions  to  devise 
a  better  method  of  .settins  imy  scales.  I 
believe  this  is  an  appropriate  course  of 
action  which  will  result  in  a  more  equi- 
table situation  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  about  some  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  \  leld  to  my  colleague, 
tlie  gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Tal- 

COTT(  . 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  chapter  3  of  this  bill  re- 
garding the  Veterjns'  Admini.^tration. 

Our  committee  unanimously  supports 
this  portion  of  the  bill.  There  is  $146.- 
400.000  for  "Comoensation  and  Pen- 
sions." which  results  directly  from  re- 
cently passed  legislation. 

Under  medical  care  the  amounts  are 
also  the  result  of  congiesr  ionally  ap- 
proved increases 

Construction  prelects  are  urgently 
needed  and  are  identified  by  the  Chase 
report,  which  is  hiphlv  regarded  by  the 
Veterans'  AdmluLstratlon  medical  .serv- 
ice. 

Pinallv.  there  Is  a  S2  million  item  on 
the  water  quahtv  svstem  necessary  for 
the  Commission  to  comnlpte  and  make  a 
final  report  to  Conpress.  So  we  support 
this  chanter  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  M.AHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr  DxnfCAv) . 

Mr.  DHNC.AN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  vi«»1dinc  me  this  time.  As  the 
ijentieman  from  Maine  .lu.st  explained, 
at  the  apnropri-'te  time  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  add  some  $21 
minion  to  the  budget  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice which  appears  on  page  4.  line  24,  an 


In  my  district  and  others,  are  trying  to 
hold  the  line  on  nonfaculty  fields  to  make 
ends  meet. 

Incidentally,  we  will  place  In  tlie  Rec- 
ord a  table  that  will  .show  very  accurately 
and  clearly  that  within  2  years  the  non- 
faculty  position  Increajses  for  Howard 
University  have  increased  50  percent  in 
the  area  of  custodial,  secretarial,  super- 
visors and  technicians. 

COMPARISON  or  SrLECTFD  NONPRCFTS-SIONM,  P■^- 
SITION3   \T   HTVVARD   I  NIVEtt.SITT 

The  following  table  compares  selected 
nonprofessional  positions  at  Howard 
University  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  fiscal 
year  1975.  Also  Included  for  comparative 
purposes  is  Howard's  fl.scal  year  1975  sal- 
ary range  for  the  positions  which  In- 
creased in  number  di;niig  fiscal  year  1974 
and  fisral  year  1975. 

The  table  follows: 


RseH  rear»—  (ncr«ne      Sslary  rsn^e  f«c»l  year  197? 


1973 
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Item  of  $84  million,  which  will  be  stricken 
and  $105  million  substituted  therefor. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  and  I  both 
'.vanteti  an  additional  S21.260.000.  but  out 
of  deference  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  .ind  Related  .Agen- 
cies, we  have  cut  it  to  an  even  $21  mil- 
lion. The  gentleman  from  Elinoi=:  is  anx- 
ious to  retain  his  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion as  a  budget  cutter  and  watchdog  of 
the  Treasury,  and  for  that  re.ison  we  are 
happy  to  yield  on  that  amendment. 

As  the  gentlemin  from  Maine  ex- 
plained, a  little  under  S14  million  of  this 
will  be  spent  to  cover  the  Forest  Service 
esti.Tiates  of  costs  which  will  be  ln?urretl 
in  fighting  fires  in  the  forests  and  range 
lands  of  this  country.  The  balance  is  to 
be  devoted  to  fighting  infestations  of 
bugs,  the  spruce  bud  worm  in  the  Maine 
area,  the  mounttiin  fir  beetle,  and  south- 
em  fir  beetle  In  other  sections.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  in  our  State  of  Oregon 
none  of  the.se  additional  funds  will  be 
spent  in  our  .irea.  We  want  no  forest  fires, 
and  we  have  just  gotten  through  a  tus- 
sock moth  infestation  which  destroyed 
some  700.000  to  800.000  acres  of  prime 
timber. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  ordinarily  rl.se 
to  increa.se  budgets  I  do  in  this  Instance, 
because  I  consider  this  to  be  an  Invest- 
ment in  the  natural  resources  of  this 
countn-.  an  Investment  which  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  make;  an  Investment  which 
both  the  administrative  bran.h  and  the 
congreoiion.il  branch  has  not  made  in 
times  past,  to  the  detriment  of  the  wealUi 
of  and  employment  In  this  country. 

We  are  faced  constantly  with  short- 
ages of  logs  and  the  high  price  of  lum- 
ber. We  have  arguments  about  the  ex- 
portation of  a  renewable  resource,  and 
we  sit  and  do  not  put  the  capital  invest- 
ment Into  our  forests  that  we  should,  in- 
vestments that  are  estimated  now  to  re- 
turn some  $8  or  $9  for  each  dollar  we 
Invest. 


Mr.  Chainnan.  I  commend  this  amend- 
ment to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  hope  it  may  enjoy  their  support. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have 
reviewed  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations report  on  the  second  supplemental 
aiipropriations  bill.  I  would  like  to  stand 
up  in  support  of  the  committees  con- 
tention that  bilingual  television  pro- 
graming is  one  of  the  most  effective 
learning  tools  and  means  available  to 
combat  racial  isolation  for  both  non- 
Eni,'hsh  speaking  as  well  a»the  English- 
si>eaking  child.  I  would  urge  the  Office 
of  Education  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  suiiport  as  many  of  the  applicant  pro- 
grams In  this  area  as  possible.  Each  has 
unique  propram  objectives  and  ap- 
proaches that  appeal  to  a  great  variety 
of  audiences  and  different  children.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  program  called 
"Carrascolendas,"  which  is  named  after 
an  imaginarj-  town.  The  program  has 
been  funded  by  the  Office  of  Education 
and  is  now  .shown  on  150  public  and  com- 
mercial stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  Including  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Seventy-eight  productions  have  been 
funded  and  the  program  Is  applying  for 
additional  funds  to  produce  more  tele- 
vision programs.  I  hope  that  sufficient 
funds  are  made  available  to  encourage 
and  continue  funding  this  type  of  valu- 
able audiovisual  educational  television. 
The  programs  have  a  wide  audience  and 
a  threat  deal  of  public  support. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  note  that  H.R.  5899  in- 
cludes $900,000  for  the  Office  of  Terri- 
torial Affairs  for  emergency  expenses  of 
the  Government  of  American  Samoa.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  is  the 
same  sum  that  was  requested  by  the 
Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Admin- 
istration to  help  pay  the  costs  of  recent 
pav   increases  for  MESA  personnel. 

The  request  represented  the  unab- 
.soibed  portion  of  October  13,  1974,  pay 
increases  which  were  to  be  distributed 
as  follows; 

Coal   mine   Inspectors $208,000 

Metal  and  nonmetal  mine  Inspec- 
tors   307.000 

Educalloa    and    traliilnt; 127,000 

Tfchnloal  support 212,000 

Program    administration 46.000 


Total    _ 900.000 

However,  on  March  21.  1975.  MESA 
and  the  Department  of  Interior  advised 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  due  to  "additional  employment  de- 
lays and  high  turnover  rates  occasioned 
by  economic  opportunity  in  the  coad  rain- 
ing portion  of  the  private  sector"  MESA 
was  able  to  absorb  these  pay  increases 
without  this  $900,000  request  and  ihat 
it  was  proper  to  provide  tliis  money  to 
American  Samoa. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  object  to  this 
change  in  the  Interior  Department's  re- 
quest, because  I  am  assured  that  it  will 
in  no  way  weaken  or  delay  the  health 
and  safety  functions  of  MESA.  I  also 
note  that  the  Interior  Department  prom- 
ises that  It  will  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  hire  all  the  Inspectors  It  Is  pres- 
ently authorized  to  hire.  Indeed  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  MESA.  James  Day.  testi- 
fied on  April  3,  1975,  before  a  Senate 
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Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  that, 
in  fact,  it  will  be  "right  on  target"  in 
lilling  existing  positions  by  the  close  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  following  letter  and  table  relate 
tn  the  points  made  above: 

W.VSillNGTON,  D.C 

March  21.  l'J7.i. 
Hi  ::    James  T.  Lynn. 

UiredoT,  Orfice  of  Management  uncJ  BiuUjct, 
\\'a'<liington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Lvnn:  A  critical  sittiaUon  has 
arisen  iu  American  Samoa  that  v,e  believe 
i.:>cjulres  immediate  attention.  Basically,  the 
pro!)lrni  is  two-fokt.  First,  an  urgent  need 
exists  for  emerjjency  improvements  for  the 
c'.o.'tri' .11  power  system.  At  the  present  time 
po.\er  failures  occur  .'several  limes  a  day 
ihoiehy  making  it  \  irtually  impossible  for 
lh(>  government,  local  b\isinesses  and  the 
people  to  conduct  norm.tl  daily  activities.  A 
.■le.'ond.  and  longer-range  problem,  is  tliat  of 
an  overall  deterioration  in  the  general  hnan- 
(  i.il  coudltlou  of  American  Samoa  brought 
on  primarUy  by  a  record  drought  in  early 
fiscal  year  1975  Becaii.se  of  the  drought, 
opcration.s  of  both  canneries  were  completely 
curtailed  from  early  September  to  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  Even  before  the  actual  shut- 
down, the  canneries  were  operating  at  less 
tlian  fuU  capacity  due  to  water  rationing. 
Frequent  power  outages  have  further  limited 
operations  of  the  canneries  throughout  the 
current  fiscal  year.  These  conditions  have 
had  a  devastating  effect  on  local  revenues, 
particularly  In  the  corporate  income  tax 
area.  It  Is  now  estimated  that  local  revenues 
collected  during  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
be  .some  $9  million  less  than  the  $18.7  million 
previously  estimated  and  budgeted. 

Ill  an  attempt  to  solve  the  related  cash 
flow  problems,  a  team  comprised  of  Depart- 
mental personnel,  was  sent  to  Samoa  In  early 
February  and  upon  completing  a  compre- 
hensive review  recommended  certain  econ- 
omy measures  that  would  In  the  short-term 
alleviate  the  immediate  concerns.  As  a  result 
of  this  review.  Governor  Ruth  Initiated  sub- 
stantial cutbacks  in  both  operating  and  cap- 
ital improvement  programs.  To  date,  fiscal 
ye.ir  1975  operating  programs  have  been  re- 
duced by  approximately  $3.6  million,  or  15 
percent,  from  budgeted  levels.  Ce^ltal  Im- 
provement programs  totalling  over  $7  million 
have  been  deferred.  In  addition,  approx- 
linatply  500  government  employees  have  been 
either  furloughed  or  terminated  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  with  the  workweek  for  many 
other  government  personnel  being  reduced 
to  32  hours.  The^e  actions  will,  obviously, 
seriously  Impair  the  quality  of  many  govern- 
ment services  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

In  view  of  the  crisis  situation  described 
above,  we  request  an  immediate  Increase  to 
the 'fiscal  year  1975  budget  for  American 
Samoa  of  $900,000.  Of  this  amount,  $600,000 
would  be  used  to  pay  direct  salary  costs  of 
government  personnel  to  continue  the  al- 
ready crippled  government  operations  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  remaining 
$300,000  Is  required  to  finance  the  cost  of 
shipment  and  Installation  of  two  4,500  kUo- 
watt  dlesel  power  plants  to  be  loaned  to 
American  Samoa  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  Although  Installation  of  these 
power  plants  and  the  addition  of  $600,000  for 
direct  salary  costs  represent  only  a  temporary 
solution  to  the  current  predicament  In  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  we  believe  these  actions  are 
essential  until  a  detailed  long-range  assess- 
ment of  the  Samoan  situation  can  be  con- 
ducted and  a  concrete  program  prepared, 
taking  into  account  all  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem and  potential  measures  for  Its  resolution. 
Tire  solution  wUl,  no  doubt,  result  In  sub- 
mission of  a  fiscal  year  1976  'oudget  amend- 
ment which  we  hope  to  have  available  In 
the  near  future. 

To  finance  the  fiscal  year  1975  increase  of 
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$900,000  we  propose  a  redirection  of  the  re- 
quested pay  cost  supplemental  for  the  Miniiig 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration  to 
the  Administration  of  Territories  Account 
for  American  Samoa.  At  the  time  the  pay 
cost  supplemental  was  developed,  MESA  had 
incurred,  or  platrued  to  Incur,  sufficient  sav- 
ings to  absorb  $1.0  mUUon  of  its  $1.9  million 
pay  cost  Increase  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Since 
that  time,  additional  employment  delays  and 
high  turnover  rates  occasioned  by  economic 
opportunities  In  the  private  sector  have  per- 
mitted full  absorption  of  these  costs.  Ci'n- 
certed  recruitment  efforts  should  result  in 
full  employment  by  the  end  of  the  fisc.il 
year. 

In  light  of  the  emergency  nature  of  this 
•situation,  I  ask  that  the  Department  be 
granted  authority  to  deal  directly  v.ith  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  redirection  of  the  1975  pay  cost 
supplemental. 

After  close  questioning  by  the  House  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  on  Wednesday,  March  19.  the 
Subcommittee  requested  that  the  Depart- 
ment prepare  and  submit  a  position  state- 
ment on  the  need  for  supplemental  funas 
for  Samoa  by  Monday,  March  24  In  time  for 
con-slderation  during  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  mark-up  session  (Tuesday. 
March  25)  on  the  pending  supplemental.  A 
similar  request  was  made  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  Attached  are  draft  copies  of 
the  letters  we  would  like  to  send  to  the 
Appropriations   Subcommittees   on   Monday. 

With  regard  to  additional  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  a  budget  amendment  wlU  be  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Attached  in  further  support  of  the  reque.st 
are  copies  of  statements  of  the  Honorable 
Earl  B.  Ruth,  Governor  of  American  Samoa, 
describing  the  current  economic  and  power 
crises  and  a  copy  of  the  report  prepared  by 
the  Departmental  Task  Force  upon  Its  return 
from  American  Samoa. 

Your  coof>eratlon  In  this  matter  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanlet  D.  Doremus. 
Dcputff  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

March  28,   1975. 

Mr.  Wes  Sasaki:  In  accordance  with  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Doremus"  letter  to  Mr.  Lynn 
dated  March  21,  we  have  enclosed  three  copies 
of  Administration  of  Territories — American 
Samoa  supplemental  request,  together  with 
Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Administra- 
tion's budget  amendment. 

As  noted  In  our  earlier  letter.  $600,000  of 
the  supplemental  request  would  be  used  to 
pay  direct  salary  coets  of  Government  per- 
sonnel on  American  Samoa  and  $300,000  to 
finance  the  cost  of  shipment  and  Installation 
of  two  dlesel  power  plants  loaned  from  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  would  be 
flnancedby  a  redirection  of  the  $900,000  pro- 
posed pay  cost  supplemental  for  Mining 
Enforcement   and   Safety   Administration. 

Frank  Wn.ES. 


Dfj>astment  of  the  Interior — Territorial 

AlTADtS 

administration  of  territories 

Appropriation:  Administration  of  Terri- 
tories. 

Fiscal  year  1975  presently  available: 
$14,450,000. 

Fiscal  year  1975  revised  estimate: 
$15,350,000. 

Fiscal  year  1975  proposed  supplemental: 
$900,000, 

MININC    ENFORCEMENT   AND   SAFETY    ADMINIS- 
TBATXON 

Budget  appendix  page:   1041. 
Heading:  Salaries  &  Expenses. 
Request  pending:  $900,000. 
Proposed  amendment:  $900,000. 


SALARIF,=    AND    EXPENSES 

Justification 

Amendment   to   1975   budget:    $900,000. 
•  •.-»» 

.-\t  the  time  the  pay  cost  supplementa!  was 
developed.  MES.'^  had  incurred  or  planned  to 
incur  .suiTi?ienf  savings  t.i  absorb  $1.0  million 
of  Its  $1.9  million  pay  cjst  increase  for  Fiscal 
Year  1975.  Since  that  time,  additional  em- 
ployment delays  and  hl:;h  turnover  rates 
occasioned  by  econ.oinir  opportunities  in  the 
coal  mining  portioir  of  the  private  sector 
have  permitted  full  absorption  of  these  costs. 

Cnnceiled  recruitment  efforts  should  result 
iu  fuil  employnrcnt  by  V.ie  end  of  the  fiscal 
yesr  as  crlglnally  bud;;eted  The  absorption 
of  these  additional  costs  during  the  current 
year  v.lll  have  no  effect  on  MES.'V'.s  Fiscal 
Year  1976  budget  rc-queit  totaling  $79,500,000. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter 
III  of  this  bill  contains  the  budget  re- 
quests of  $217,547,000  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  S2  million  for  the 
National  Commission  on  Water  Quality. 
In  addition,  title  II  includes  $137,417,000 
for  increased  pay  costs  for  HUD,  EPA, 
NASA,  VA,  and  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission. 

Tlie  largest  item  is  $146,400,000  to 
finance  increases  in  the  costs  of  the  VA 
compensation  and  pensions  program  re- 
sulting from  recently  enacted  legislation. 
I  should  mention  that  this  amoimt  will 
not  meet  all  the  fiscal  year  1975  require- 
ments, and  an  additional  supplemental 
request  is  anticipated  when  better  cost 
data  are  available. 

The  other  items  included  in  the  bill 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
$36,239,000  for  medical  care,  $27,202,000 
for  major  construction  projects,  and 
$7,706,000  for  minor  con.struction 
projects. 

The  National  Commission  on  Water 
Quality  was  established  to  assess  the 
ramifications  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  Public  Law  92-500 
authorized  $15  million  to  make  the  In- 
vestigation, and  the  law  was  amended 
last  year  to  authorize  an  additional  S2 
million.  The  $2  million  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  complete  Its 
work  and  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
by  March  1  of  next  year  as  required  by 
law. 

Those  are  the  highlights  of  chapter 
m.  The  individual  items  are  explained 
In  gieater  detail  in  the  hearings  and  the 
report  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Retired  Militaet  Personnel 
retik£:d   pay,  defense 

For    an    additional    amount    for    '  Retired 
pay,   Defen.se".   $210,300,000. 
CHAPTER  in 

AilElCDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MSi.    BOLANO 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ofifer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment   offered    by    Mr.    Boland:    Ou 
page  3.  after  line  5,  Insert  the  following: 
department  of   housing   and   U"BBAN 
development 
Community  Development  Grants 
For  grants  to  States  and  units  of  general 
local   government,   to   be   used   only   for   e.x- 
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peri>es  necessary  lor  cairyiug  oui  a  ((.iinmii- 
imy  development  grant  progriim  amiionzecl 
by  Section  106(d)  i2)  of  Title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Commnnity  Development  Act  of 
1974.  $54,625,000,  to  remain  available  until 
-September  30,   1977. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Ciiaaman.  I  offrr 
this  amendment  to  iielp  .solve  a  prob- 
lem— a  problem  that  affect  many  niin- 
dreds  of  .small  tonn.s  and  ■.itie.s  acros.s 
this  country. 

On  January  1  of  tiiis  y-^ar.  the  nc.v 
community  development  block  grant 
program  got  underway.  The  Congress 
provided  $2  5  billion  in  1975  to  'mple- 
men*;  this  new  legi.sJpiion.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  those  funds  are  channeled  'o 
metropolitan  areas.  The  large  cities — 
both  under  formula  and  hold  harmless 
provisions — get  their  money  first.  Ne.xt 
in  line  are  other  "hold  harmless"  com- 
mimities  in  standard  metropolitan  area.^. 
Then  come  "urban  counties" — and  final- 
ly, last  in  line — are  the  hundreds  of  small 
communities  who  pick  up  the  crum.bs  in 
the  what  is  called  "SMSA  balance." 

Now  last  fall,  when  Secretary  Lynn 
testified  before  our  subcommittee,  it 
was  expected  that  oi  the  $1,950,000,000 
going  to  metropolitan  areas  about  $71.- 
000.000  would  trickle  down  to  the  small 
towns  within  these  standaid  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Secretary  Lynn  pleaded  that 
the  Congress  not  cut  the  $2  5  billion  re- 
quest, because  any  cut  would  come  large- 
ly from  the  $71,000,000  SMSA  balance. 
He  said  that  $71,000,000  was  an  "abso- 
lute minimum"  and  he  was  afraid  that 
there  would  be  many,  many  disappointed 
expectations  in  the  smaller  communitle,s. 
Well,  if  they  were  going  to  be  disap- 
pointed with  $71.000.000— the.se  commu- 
nities must  be  very,  very  disappointed 
with  nothing — because  that  is  exactly 
what  remains  in  the  SMSA  balance- 
nothing.  What  has  happened  is,  that 
for  the  first  time,  under  the  new  lave, 
ui-ban  counties  are  eligible  for  assist- 
ance— and  they  stand  m  line  ahead  of 
the  smaller  communities.  It  was  original- 
ly expected  that  only  a  half  dozen  urban 
counties  would  apply  for  formula 
grants.  But  instead  of  6  or  10  applying — 
75  counties  have  already  qualified.  And 
because  they  stand  in  line  first,  the 
$71,000,000  we  had  hoped  would  trickh 
down  to  the  SMSA  balance  has  evapo- 
rated. 

HUD  recognizes  this  problem.  In  fact, 
they  testified  yesterday  before  our  sub- 
committee, that  they  were  requesting  an 
additional  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1976 
attempting  to  help  solve  the  problem. 
But  we  need  to  do  something  now,  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  if  the.se  smaller  com- 
munities are  going  to  get  any  funds  this 
fiscal  year. 

My  amendment  does  that.  It  provides 
some  relief  by  appropriating  $54  mil- 
lion— the  balance  of  the  authorization — 
directly  to  the  SMSA  balance  where  the 
money  is  needed.  This  is  the  least  ex- 
pensive, most  direct,  efficient  and  eff'ec- 
tive  way  to  get  the  job  done. 

It  is  very  unfair  to  let  these  small 
towns — that  had  such  high  hopes — to 
walk  away  empty  handed  without  a 
nickel  of  the  $2'i  billion  appropriated 
for  community  development. 


I  urge  your  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ad- 
dressed a  very  real  and  difficult  problem 
existing  in  a  large  part  of  my  district. 
1  commend  him  on  this  amendment,  and 
I  urge  the  Members  to  support  it 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  -.Mil  tli<" 
utntlenian  yield.' 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  my  colleayue 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
full  .-upport  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
infnt.  I  think  it  is  ab.solutely  needed,  as 
tlie  gentleman  has  demonstrated.  I-.  ;.; 
particularly  important  to  those  of  us  iii 
New  England  who  no  longer  have  a  coun- 
ty form  of  government,  so  we  are  par- 
iii  ularly  disadvantaged 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
Piec-iate  the  gentleman's  remarks.  As  the 
gentleman  indicated,  we  do  not  have 
urban  counties  in  New  England.  In  fact, 
among  the  States  which  have  ur'oan 
counties,  all  of  them  are  now  able  to 
.'-tand  first  in  hne  ahead  of  the  thousand.s 
ot  small  communities  that  are  to  be  in- 
(ludcd  in  the  standard  metropolitan 
.statistical  area  balance  fund. 

In  my  own  district,  within  the  Spring- 
ficld-Holyoke-Chicopee  SMSA,  thore  are 
fi\e  towns — East  Longmeadow,  Long- 
meadow,  Ludlow.  Wilbraham.  and  Hamp- 
den— which  would,  except  for  this 
amendment,  receive  no  community  de- 
velopment funds  at  all.  Combined  appli- 
c.itions  for  a  total  of  $357,000  submitted 
by  these  jurisdictions  cannot  otherwise 
be  funded— at  any  level.  Similiar  situa- 
tion.s  exist  in  the  Orange- Athol-Win- 
chendon  and  Southbridge- Webster  areas. 
These  and  other  neighboring  commimi- 
ties  will  simply  be  left  out  in  the  cold 
without  the  help  which  this  amendment 
offers. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:' 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
This  problem  exists  in  Louisiana  in  my 
district.  We  have  numerous  mayors  who 
for  years  have  been  trying  to  get  money, 
and  they  have  come  up  with  absolutely 
nothing  because  of  this  weakness  in  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to  support  tlie 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
BoLAND  I  for  bringing  it  forward. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ili.n-k 
tlie  pentleman, 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  have  the 
attention  of  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
LAND),  who  is  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  may  I  first  commend  him 
for  offering  it.  This  relates  to  one  of 
those  areas  where  I  personally  had  a 
problem,  while  I  was  home  in  my  district 


during  the  last  Easter  recess,  with  the 
smaller  commimities  surrounding  the 
major  Peoria  metropolitan  area. 

The  Federal  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  legislation  was  to  have 
a  significant  impact  for  large  and  .small 
communities  in  Illinois.  The  "community 
de\e]opment  block  grant"  segment  of 
the  legislation  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  small  towns  and  naral  coun- 
ties. A  number  of  previously  separate 
grant  programs  of  HUD  have  been  re- 
placed with  a  "block  grant"  approach. 
For  example,  rather  than  preparing  a 
.separate  application  for  a  HUD  water 
grant,  sewer  grant,  open  space  funds, 
recreation  center,  and  so  forth,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  past,  communities 
could  apply  for  a  single  "community  de- 
velopment block  grant"  that  could  be 
u-ed  for  a  number  of  locally  determined 
purposes.  This  eliminated  bureaucratic 
redtape. 

From  1975-77  HUD  is  authorized  to 
fund  $8,400,000,000.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  community  development  funds  are  to 
be  allocated  to  metropolitan  or  SMSA 
areas.  Twenty  percent  of  the  community 
development  funds  are  to  be  allocated  to 
nonmetropolitan  areas  outside  SMSA's. 
The  communities  outside  of  Peoria 
City  had  applied  for  discretionary  funds 
that  had  allegedly  been  set  aside  for  the 
nonmetro  areas  of  SMSA's.  The  HUD 
regional  office  in  Chicago  had  informed 
the  tricounty  area  that  $325,000  was 
available  for  funding  this  year. 

The  communities  of  Pekin,  Washing- 
ton, East  Peoria,  and  Woodford  County 
thereby  proceeded  to  establish  citizen's 
committees,  hold  pubUe  hearings,  A- 
95  reviews,  and  submitted  their  preappli- 
cations  to  the  HUD  regional  office  by 
P'ebruary  28,   1975. 

On  March  20,  1975  the  HUD  regional 
office  informed  the  aforementioned  com- 
munities that  due  to  the  demand  of 
urban  coiuities  there  would  not  be  any 
discretionary  funds  for  the  towns  and 
counties  outside  the  urban  counties  with- 
in SMSA's. 

Six  million— $6,000,000 — was  set  aside 
for  towns  and  coimties  outside  SMSA's 
in  Illinois.  These  smaller  communities  in 
good  faith  filed  their  applications  and 
spent  considerable  siqns  of  money  to 
qualify  for  these  discretionary  funds, 
only  to  find  that  because  of  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  funds  are  available, 
the  funds  have  already  been  obligated. 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  will  simply  ask  this 
question  of  the  gentleman:  Does  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  have  the  effect  of 
limiting  these  funds  to  cities  not  given 
priority,  as  called  for  in  the  existing  law? 
In  other  words,  are  we  correcting  the 
situation  by  this  mechanism,  or  are  we 
exacerbating  it  by  leaving  them  in  the 
situation  where  they  will  still  be  left 
out  in  the  cold?  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  clarify  that  for  us. 

Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  tc  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 

This  amendment  applies  only  to  those 
areas  that  have  been  left  out  of  the  com- 
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munity  develcpmint  grant  funds.  It  only 
applies  to  the  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  balance. 

The  only  way  to  provide  for  SMSAs  in 
metropolitan  are  s  that  are  not  urban 
counties  is  to  t:.rgct  the  amendment  spe- 
(ifically  to  these  particular  areas.  If  we 
did  not  do  it  that  way  and  if  we  put  it 
in  as  a  gener  1  amendment,  they  would 
have  taken  the  $54  million  and  they 
would  have  allocated  it  to  tho.se  areas 
\\  hich  would  be  eli.aible  under  the  general 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  the  balance  of 
the  funds  avail  .ble  to  the  smaller  cities 
would  have  been  zero  again. 

We  have  particularly  targeted  it  to 
those  treas  which  the  gentleman  men- 
tions, and  I  am  sure,  with  that  targeting 
in  the  amendment,  many  of  the  .smaller 
cities  and  smaller  areas  that  have  been 
deprived  of  all  funding  will  benefit  in 
the  community  development  program, 
which  they  cannot  now  do. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  clarification  on 
that  point,  specifically,  because  that 
would  be  my  understanding  of  what  his 
intent  is  by  offering  the  rmendment. 

I  will  simplv  corroborate  what  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  said  in 
that  regard,  and  I  support  the  amend- 
ment wholeheartedly, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlem-n  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  will  be 
strongly  supported  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  generally, 
and  in  fact  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  •will  the 
i;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

I  wish  to  concur  with  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who 
has  very  ably  told  us  about  the  situation 
and  who  has  given  us  an  explanation  of 
his  amendment. 

I  think  every  Member  here  ought  to  be 
In  favor  of  this  amendment,  whether  we 
live  in  large  cities  or  small  cities,  because 
If  this  program  does  not  work  in  small 
cities,  it  Is  not  going  to  work  anywhere. 
The  money  is  appropriated;  the  money 
is  authorized.  If  it  is  not  appropriated 
now,  it  will  have  to  be  appropriated  a  few 
months  from  now. 

However,  it  would  be  more  helpful  to 
the  small  cities  if  the  money  were  appro- 
priated now  so  they  could  get  started  on 
these  programs.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  said,  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
resources  and  have  submitted  applica- 
tions in  order  to  get  prepared  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  only  to  find  there  Is 
no  money.  This  is  a  frustration,  and  it  is 
a  waste  of  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  do  this,  I 
think  the  small  cities  throughout  Amer- 
ica, and  not  limited  to  just  areas  where 
there   are  no   urban  communities   but 


small  cities  everywhere  in  America,  are 
going  to  be  disappointed  and  frustrated. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  think  we  will  see  it  is  true  that 
f  mailer  cities  and  smaller  districts  do  not 
mind  the  competition.  They  do  not  mind 
competing  for  the  funds,  if  only  the 
money  is  available.  If  they  find  that  they 
simply  cannot  meet  the  competition  or 
make  the  grade,  they  will  gladly  accept 
that  But  if  they  are  qualified,  they  are 
going  to  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  re- 
gional office  of  HUD.  In  the  past  they 
have  been  denied  simply  beiause  the 
funds  are  nat  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  every  Member 
ought  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fram  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  whole 
problem  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  I  think  if  we  all 
had  known  what  we  knaw  now,  we  would 
have  approved  this  amendment  a  long 
time  ago, 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  designation  of  counties. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I,  too,  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  BoLAND)  for  bringing 
this  gross  inequity  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

My  district,  the  Second  District  in  New- 
Jersey,  comprises  rural  counties  which 
experience  the  same  problem  as  related 
by  the  previous  speakers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  us  m  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland', 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Forest    Service 
forest  protection   and  ittilization 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Forest  pro- 
tection and  utlUzation",  for  "Forest  l.ind 
management",  $84,000,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DUNCAN  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon:  Page  4,  line  24.  strike  out  $84,- 
000,000"  and  insert  lu  lieu  thereof  $105,- 
260.000". 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  amendment  that  I  dis- 
cussed with  the  House  a  few  moments 
ago  in  the  general  debate. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohew )  for  his  diligence  and 
alertness  in  calling  this  matter  to  the 
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members     of     the 


attention     of     th  - 
committee. 

PARLTAMFNTARY    INGtTTRT 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquii-y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ihe  gentleman  will 
state  iii.j  pai'liamcntary  iiaqiiiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairmai..  I  think 
the  Clerk  made  an  error  in  reading  the 
amount  in  the  amendment,  did  he  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  th*;  Clerk  re- 
port tiie  amendment  again. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ameucmeut  offered  by  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Orcgo.;: 

r.igc  4,  line  24.  strike  o\:t  "584.000.000  ' 
and  lu'-ert  in  lieu  thereof  "•$105,260,000". 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  correct.  The 
rmendment  .-^hould  read:  "insert  in  lieu 
thereof  S105,000,':00  ". 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
mav  be  appropriately  corrected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendme:n  offered  by  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon: 

Page  4,  line  24.  strike  out  "$84,000,000' 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$105,00:),000". 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
mm,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
( ?Tr.  Yates  > . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geiatlem.an  fiom 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Yates*  again  for  his  alert- 
ness and  for  once  again  adding  to  his 
luster  as  a  watchdog  of  the  Treasury. 

Once  again.  I  would  commend  tiie 
gentleman  from  Maine  <Mr.  Coiteni.  i 
am  pleased  to  support  this  amendment, 
even  though,  as  I  said  a  few  moment.- 
ago.  I  hope  that  no  part  of  it  is  ever 
spent  in  Oregon. 

A  little  under  $14  million  of  it  is  more 
or  less  routine.  It  is  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  Forest  Service  incurred  in  fighting 
fires  and  is  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
that  will  be  required  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year, 

I  might  say  that  it  is  a  little  bit  under 
the  average  of  the  last  few  years  in  the 
fire-fighting  season. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tire 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
majority  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  this  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man's explanation  is  correct.  With  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  funding 
which  relates  to  fighting  forest  fires, 
this  vill  be  a  replacement  of  funds  the 
Forest  Service  has  taken  from  other 
appropriations  in  order  to  make  funds 
available  for  fighting  fires. 

With  respect  to  the  $5  million  portion 
of  the  amendment  relating  to  control  of 
pests  in  the  forests  of  Maine,  in  the 
forests  of  the  South,  the  Midwest,  and 
certain  areas  in  the  Northwest,  the  com- 
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mittee  has  been  advised  that  there  is  a 
very  critical  situation,  particularly  in 
Maine,  where  about  80  percent  of 
Maine's  .spruce  fore.sts  are  being  depleted 
by  the  spruce  bud  worm.  i,articularly  thi.s 
year,  when  tliere  is  an  enormovii;  invasion 
of  the  .spruce  bud  v  orni  from  Canada. 
Canada,  incidentally,  had  a  bud  woiin 
infestation  of  over  1:5  millirm  acrc<. 

Those  in.scct.s  or  tho.se  pests  are  flving 
into  the  Maine  forests  from  Canada. 

There  i.5  al.so  a  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation wiiich  is  applicable  to  moun- 
tain pine  and  southern  pine  beetle  sup- 
pression. Tho.se  pests  are  devastating  the 
forests  in  the  South,  thp  pme  forests  in 
the  South,  and  in  the  Midwest  a.s  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  .speakum  on  behalf  of 
the  majority,  we  are  pleased  to  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

H^-.  DUNCAN  of  Orecon.  Mi-  Chair- 
man ,  I  thank  the  .qentleman  from  lUinois 
<Mr.  Yates '.  and  I  tliank  him  for  lus 
interest  in  the  forest  industry. 

There  are  some  6  billion  board  feet  of 
logs  that  go  to  ua.ste  every  year  in  the 
forests  because  of  natural  disasters  and 
or  inability  to  remo\e  them  from  the 
forests  and  to  use  them  commercially. 
This  appropriation,  if  the  Hoii.se  ap- 
proves it.  is  going  to  go  a  long  wav  to 
cutting  down  that  unconscionable  waste. 
We  in  the  forest  areas  thank  vou  in 
the  urban  areas  for  your  understanding 
and  help  m  solving  this  national  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  f;cntlcman  will  vidd 
further,  this  subcommittee,  of  which  the 
gentleman  is  a  proud  member,  is  deter- 
mined to  protect  the  Nation's  natural 
resources,  including  the  forests.  Tliis 
amendment  support,s  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  eenll'^man 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  my  judgment  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
tect our  forests  and  have  them  enhanced 
It  will  have  to  be  tiie  function  of  the 
Congress  to  do  it.  because  the  adminis- 
trations— and  I  .say  that  this  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  botli 
political  parties— ha\e  been  remi.^s  in 
fulfilling  their  obligation  to  properly 
finance  the  national  resource  agencies 
and  to  make  the  capital  investments  nec- 
essary for  ma.ximum  utilization  of  our 
great  renewable  forest  resources 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oregon 
As  the  gentleman  lia^  stated,  tlie  pro- 
posed amendment  to  tlie  pending  re- 
quest for  supplemental  appropriations 
includes  approximately  S5  million  for 
control  of  tluee  major  forest  insect  out- 
breaks and  $16  million  for  forest  fire 
fi.^iiting.  The  propo.sed  funds  for  control 
of  iasect  outbreaks  includes  $3,97.5,000 
for  spruce  budwonn  on  2  million  acres 
in  northern  Maine,  S885.000  to  control 
the  southern  pme  beetle  through  the 
Southern  States,  and  $400,000  for  con- 
trol of  the  mountain  pine  beetle  in  parts 
of  Wyoming.  Colorado,  and  South  Da- 
kota.  In.seci  control   piojects   would   be 
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carried  out  on  Federal  and  non-Federal 
lands  witii  50  percent  Federal  co.-t-shar- 
ma.  The  increase  in  the  estimate  for  for- 
est fire  fighting  is  due  to  greater  obhya- 
iions  in  the  June  .in.  1974.  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  period  tlian  previously 
anticipated. 

Tliis  request  for  an  increase  in  tlie 
fiscal  1975  supplemental  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  has  the  support  of  tlie 
White  Hou.;e.  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
pendin;;  request  solely  because  it  was  not 
lorv.arded  to  the  Hill  until  April  8,  after 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  had 
concluded  work  on  H.R.  5899.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  tlie  general  prob- 
lem 01  tunding  emergency  in.seci  and 
d;.sea.se  control  programs  was  di.scu.ssed 
on  March  7  and  10  during  the  subcom- 
mittee heariiiL's  on  general  appropria- 
tions for  the  Forest  Service  for  fiscal 
1976. 

While  I  am  not  as  well  acquainted  as 
my  soutiiern  and  western  colleagues 
wiiii  the  dimensions  and  .seventy  of  the 
mountain  pme  and  .soutiiern  pine  beetle 
infestations.  I  am  painfully  familiar 
uith  tlie  ramifications  of  the  sprni.e  bud- 
worm  infestation  now  ra\agini;  Maine's 
invaluable  forest  lands.  Of  the  7.8  mil- 
lion acres  of  spruce-fir  forest  m  th.e 
State,  over  5.3  million  acres  are  heavily 
infested,  and  a  minimum  of  2  million 
acres  require  spraying  belore  mid-1975 
in  order  to  prevent  widespread  mortality 
<ind  topkill. 

The  need  for  protecting  the  forest  en- 
\ironment  in  Maine  is  compelling.  In 
economic  terms,  the  lumber,  paper,  and 
recreational  industries  represent  90  per- 
cent of  Maine's  total  economy.  The  for- 
est products  industry  alone  provides  one- 
third  of  the  jobs  in  the  State,  and  con- 
tributes 40  percent  of  Maine's  annual 
manufacturing  output.  If  the  infestation 
is  left  unchecked,  this  will  ncces.sarily 
have  long-lasting  effects  on  the  spruce- 
fir  forests  in  Maine  by  reducing  timber 
inventory,  upsetting  sustained  yield 
management  plans,  reducing  the  amount 
of  allowable  cut,  and  eventually  caus- 
ing further  null  closings  and  unem!)lov- 
nient. 

In  a  State  wliere  the  imemployment 
rate  iia>  already  ri.sen  to  11.7  percent — 
fifth  highest  m  the  Nation— the  further 
lo.--.-,  of  jobs  and  income  through  the 
depredation  of  Maine's  spruce-fir  forests 
would  only  lead  to  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic hardship.  Dollars  will  also  be  lost 
to  the  Nation's  economy  because  of  re- 
duced processing  of  wood  products,  re- 
duced exports,  and  impaired  recreational, 
wildlife,  and  associated  values. 

The  environmental  impact  resulting 
fiom  further  defoliation  by  the  spruce 
budv.orm  would  be  equally  tragic.  For- 
estr>  experts  have  indicated  that  it  mav 
be  nece.ssary  to  clo.se  millions  of  acres  of 
Maine  woodlands  to  the  public  because 
of  the  very  .>erious  fire  hazard  that  would 
exL^t  a-,  tree  mortality  increa.ses.  More- 
over, further  destruction  of  the  spruce- 
fir  forests  would  jeopardize  fish  and 
wildlife  populations,  the  recreational 
potential  of  affected  areas,  and  the  en- 
vironmental quality  of  adjacent  streams 
and  rivers.  Other  associated  species. 
such  as  paper  birch  and  white  pine  often 


die   also,   because   budworm   defoliation 
disrupts  their  natural  habitat. 

While  I  recognize  that  appro\al  of  the 
lending   amendment   will  not   mitigate 
ilie  overriding  need  for  an  extensive  re- 
search program  on  the  spruce  budworm, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  best 
iiope    for    protecting    and    preserving 
Maine's    invaluable   forest   environment 
in  the  Immediate  future  lies  in  the  pro- 
posed ijrogram  of  spraying  and  testing. 
The  magnitude  and  severity  of  the  cur- 
rent .spruce  budworm  infestation  and  its 
potential  for  causing  long-lasting  dev- 
.:station  to  the  spruce-fir  forests  in  my 
Stale   sliould   be  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  Federal  assistance  is  urgently 
needed   to  a.ssure  that  the  suppression 
effort   can    be   conducted   and   fully   fi- 
nanced    throughout     the     intermingled 
land  ownerships  involved,  thereby  pro- 
tecting the   timber,   recreational,   wild- 
life, and  related  values   that  are  asso- 
ii.ited  with  this  resource  by  which  the 
li^cIihoods  of  so  many  across  the  Na- 
tion are  directly  and  indirectly  affected. 
In  sum.  we  can  ill-afford  to  stand  by 
and   allow  insects,   disease,   and  fire  to 
continue  to  permanently  destroy  millions 
of  acres  annually  of  our  precious  forest 
environment.  Nature  blessed  this  Nation 
with  a  bountiful  renewable  resource  in 
timber,  and  each  of  us  has  an  overrid- 
ing    obligation     to     support     whatever 
measures  are  necessary  to  protect  and 
preserve  this  priceless  resource.  The  im- 
portance of  this  goal  cannot  be  over- 
stated, and  I  ask  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  critically  needed  funds  pro- 
\  ided  for  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
tentk-man  yield'.' 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  happy  to  vield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Maine  is 
correct  in  his  statement  because  at  the 
time  that  the  subcommittee  marked  up, 
we  had  not  received  this  budget  item' 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
apiMoved  it  a  few  days  later.  That  is  one 
ol  tile  reasons  the  majority  are  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  do  I  under- 
stand that  at  this  particular  time  there 
will  be  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  in- 
clude this  money  by  way  of  a  formal 
budget  request  so  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  are  not  putting  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  the  position 
of  having  budgeted  a  figure  here  with- 
out a  formal  budget  request? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  still  further,  my  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
that  he  is  correct.  Our  committee  now 
has  a  formal  budget  request.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  whether  we  approve  it,  or  the 
Senate  does.  In  my  judgment,  the  ap- 
)>ropriation  that  is  sought  for  in  this 
amendment  Ls  clearly  needed. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Duncan) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maine  <Mr. 
Cohen  1  for  offering  this  amendment. 
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As  our  distinguished  chairman  has 
stated,  because  of  the  timing  of  this 
budget  request  we  really  did  not  get  an 
opportunity  to  consider  it.  But  we  all 
know  that  we  want  to  take  vigorous  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  forests,  whether  in 
the  nature  of  exijenditures  for  the  forest 
fighting  service  or,  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  tMr.  Cohen) 
pointed  out.  to  take  care  of  the  insect 
infestation  that  is  occurring  in  Maine,  so 
that  they  may  be  protected  from  such 
forest  pests. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must  act  in  a 
very  timely  way.  Therefore  we  on  the 
minority  side,  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  the  proposed  amendment, 
and  the  budget  justifications  that  liave 
been  submitted,  and  having  had  the 
privilege  of  discussing  it  with  the  chair- 
man, we  are  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Again  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I .  was  only  on  Ainil  8  >vhen 
a  budget  amendment  was  submitted  for 
this  project,  and  thus  we  did  not  have 
time  to  review  it  prior  to  reporting  the 
bill.  We  are  not  exceeding  the  budget  in 
this  amendment.  I  think  we  will  be  tak- 
ing an  action  which  will  accrue  toward 
increasing  our  resources  and  a  strength- 
ening of  the  United  States. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  propose  that  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Duncan > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the 
payments  of  special  unemployment  assist- 
ance under  title  II  o!"  The  Emergency  Jobs 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974 
shall  not  be  used  for  making  such  payments 
of  as.sisiance  or  wailing  period  credit,  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enaciment  of  this 
Act.  to  any  Individual  wlio  performs  services 
in  an  instructional,  research,  or  principal 
administrative  capacity  for  an  educational 
institution  or  agency  with  respect  to  any 
week  commencing  during  the  period  between 
two  .successive  academic  years  (or,  when  the 
contract  provides  instead  for  a  simllBr  peri- 
od between  two  regular  but  not  succe.ssive 
terms,  during  such  similar  period)   if — 

(1)  such  individual  performed  services  In 
any  sucli  capacity  for  any  educational  insti- 
tution or  agency  for  the  first  of  such  aca- 
demic years  or  terms;  and 

(21  such  individual  has  a  contract  to  per- 
form services  in  any  such  capacity  for  any 
ediu'ational  institution  or  agency  for  the 
laltrr  of  such  academic  years  or  terms. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  raise  a  point  of  order  as  to  the  $5  bil- 
lion advance  in  the  unemployment  trust 
fund. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  prohibition 
against  the  payment  of  funds  for 
teachers  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  in  that  It  not  only  limits  pay- 
ment to  teachers  during  the  summer,  but 
it  could  effect  other  rights  of  teachers 


under  the  unemployment  compensation 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  California  specify  the  page  and 
line  number  to  which  he  addresses  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes.  Page  6,  beginning 
at  line  9,  through  line  20.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  not  only  that  this  is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill  but,  as  I 
understand  the  effort,  it  is  to  bind  that 
decision  until  September  of  1976,  which  I 
believe  goes  beyond  the  period  of  time  for 
which  this  supplemental  appropriation 
is  applicable. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
California  is  referring  specifically  to  lines 
9  through  20  on  page  6? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  to  line  8.  where 
the  year  "1976"  is? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  No,  starting  with 
"Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the 
payments"  and  so  forth,  which  has 
to  do  with  teachers  drawing  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
submit  that  the  language  which  we  have 
in  the  bill,  line  9  and  the  balance  of  that 
section  is  in  the  form  of  a  limitation,  for 
it  requires  no  additional  duties.  When  a 
person  desires  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, questions  are  automatically  asked 
the  applicant.  From  the  answers  to  these 
questions  it  would  be  readily  apparent 
that  the  teacher  has  a  contract  for  the 
school  terms  before  and  after  the  sum- 
mer and,  therefore,  would  be  ineligible 
for  unemployment  compensation  during 
the  summer  under  this  limitation.  The 
language  is,  I  submit,  a  limitation  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  as  allowed 
under  rule  21,  section  843.  It  would  be 
based  on  a  clearly  discernible  standard. 
The  fact  that  it  would  require  no  addi- 
tional duties  has  been  stated  in  a  letter 
to  me  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower 
in  his  letter  in  the  final  paragraph 
states: 

We  believe  the  proposed  amendment  would 
not  result  in  additional  duties  because  it 
wotUd  be  readily  apparent  that  certain  cate- 
gories of  teachers  would  be  clearly  ineligible 
for  unemployment  insurance  payments. 

I  will  submit  for  the  Record,  of  course, 
the  entire  text  of  that  letter  which  has 
an  introductory  paragraph,  the  complete 
recitation  of  the  language  appearing  on 
page  6  as  it  is  in  the  bill,  and  I  submit. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  point  of  order  does 
not  lie  against  the  language  in  the  bill: 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  15,  197.'}. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Michel:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  Inquiry  as  to  whether  tlie 
following  proposed  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing unemployment  insurance  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  would  create  administra- 
tive efforts  beyond  those  normally  expended 
pursuant  to  unemployment  insurance 
claims: 

"Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the 


payments  of  .special  unemployment  assist- 
ance under  Title  II  of  the  Emergency  Job.s 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974 
shall  not  be  used  for  making  such  payments 
of  assistance  or  waitina;  period  credit,  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enaciment  of  this  Act, 
to  any  individual  who  performs  bcrvices  in 
instructional,  research,  or  principal  adminis- 
trative capaciiy  for  an  cducntional  institu- 
tion or  agency  witli  respect  to  any  week  com- 
mencing during  tlie  period  between  two  suc- 
cessive academic  weeks  (or,  when  the  con- 
tract provides  instead  for  n  similar  period 
between  two  regular  but  not  succe.ssi-.  e 
terms,  during  such  similar  period)  if — 

( 1 )  such  individual  performed  services  in 
any  such  capacity  for  any  educational  in-sti- 
tution  or  agency  for  the  first  of  sucli  aca- 
demic years  or  terms;  and 

(2  I  such  individual  has  a  contract  to  per- 
form services  in  any  such  capacity  for  any 
educational  institution  or  agency  for  the 
latter  of  such  academic  years  or  terms." 

If  our  understanding  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  correct,  the  provision  would 
provide  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  special 
unemployment  assistance  similar  to  a  corre- 
spondmu  condition  for  receipt  of  unemploy- 
ment in-urance.  now  applicable  (by  reason 
of  sec-.ion  3309(a)(6)(A),  Internal  Revenue 
Code)  to  teachers,  researchers,  and  adminis- 
trators ir.  Slate  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

We  believe  the  proposed  amendment  would 
not  result  in  additional  duties  because  it 
would  be  readily  apparent  that  certain  cate- 
gorie.i  of  teachers  would  he  clearly  ineligible 
for  unemployment  insurance  payments. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Kolberg. 
.A!<.''istnnt  Sccrctnrij  for  il7anpo!rtr. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  point  of  information? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  concede  that  the  limita- 
tion goes  only  as  to  funds  iii  this  supple- 
mental and  woidd  not  necessarily  extend 
until  September  1976? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  one  of  my  concerns  was  we 
were  informed  by  the  committee  staff 
that  the  effort  was  made  to  bind  this 
restriction  until  September  1976.  It  was 
not  my  understanding  that  it  Is  for  the 
funds  in  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No,  because  we  say  in 
this  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act. 
and  it  was  not  our  intention  whatsoever 
to  preempt  the  obligation  responsibility 
of  the  distinguished  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  has  legislative  authority 
in  this  area.  It  just  seemed  to  us  that 
this  was  the  only  mechanism  by  which 
we  might  get  the  signal  across  clearly, 
at  this  time,  before  any  of  the  17  or  18 
States  get  involved  beyond  what  we  have 
clearly  expressed,  that  we  did  not  intend 
to  include  teachers  who  were  not  other- 
wise qualified  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits during  those  stmimer  months  for 
SVA  benefits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  comment  further  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIK'VA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  what  the  general  Ian- 
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guage  implies  here,  and  I  start  with  Uie 
language  between  lines  21  on  page  6  and 
line  2  on  page  7.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
purpose  of  tliio  limiufjon  is  to  automa- 
ticoliy  disquaiiiy  any  teacher  v. ho  has  a 
contract  lor  teaching  the  following  year 
but  that  would  be  tl;e  only  autcinatic  dis- 
n'lallflcation. 

Mr.  XnCHEL.  Mr.  Cliai:-nia:i.  I  raado  I' 
\ovy  clear  earlier  during  the  general  de- 
bate we  did  not  in  any  way  intend  to 
iiifect  those  teachers  v.ho  would  nor- 
mally  qualiiy  a&  a  result  of  beu^g  ."-tiii  ily 
unemployed  during  tlie  summer  months 
w-ith  no  valid  contract  for  the  follov>ing 
year. 

Mr.  MIKVA  I  th.^nk;  the  ecntleman  for 
:,  ieldin?. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairn.an.  I  v.ah- 
draw  my  point  of  order  and  I  move  lo 
strilce  the  rcriui.-itc  number  vi  words. 

Tho  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  l.~  recoirni/ed  for  .5  minutes 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
that  the  Record  1.-  ,:lcar  that  the  liniit.-i- 
tion  applies  only  to  funds  being  appro- 
priated in  tills  bill,  wc  witlulruv;  the 
point  of  order. 

I  do  want  to  clanTy  for  the  RFroro 
that,  with  the  exception  of  teachers  in 
higher  education,  educators  .1:0  not  pre.'-- 
cntly  covered  by  Federal  lav.-  under  th-.:! 
pernianent  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion program.  Eii^'ht  St.itc ,,  howcvtr. 
have  covered  tlicm  by  State  legislative 
action. 

At  tlie  (P.,1  of  la.;t  year  th.-  Education 
and  Labo.-  Committee  provided  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  for 
three  categories  of  otherwise  uncov.^red 
worlcers.  Tins  includtd  local  public  e;n- 
ployees,  the  bulk  of  whom  arc  sc!k:o1- 
teachers. 

It  is  tho  intention  cf  il.c  Unemploy- 
ment Co!npen.<;aticn  Subcommittee  of 
the  Co:nmitt;^e  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
legislate  in  this  field  bcfor>;  il\e  end  of 
this  year.  It  is  not  the  sentiment  of  the 
committee  to  pay  uneniylcyment  lom- 
pea«:ation  to  teachers  v.ho  are  on  con- 
tract. Tlie  is.->ue,  however,  is  ir.ore  com- 
plex than  It  might  appear.  For  example, 
a  teacher  might  be  terminated  in  May 
but  be  Ineligibel  for  unc:ni)loy;nont  com- 
pensation that  rummer  because  he  or  she 
is  being  paid  on  a  12-mont:is  ba^^l'^  and 
v.ill  therefore  receive  chocks  througliout 
the  summer.  If  the  leacher  is  ineligible 
for  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits that  summer,  even  thouL;h  the  co:-.- 
tract  has  been  terminated,  should  not 
that  3-inonth  period  be  con-idered  as 
weeks  of  emi^loyment  v.  ith  respect  to 
quiilification  for  ftiture  v.nr'mployment 
compensation  benefit:,?  Tliere  are  sev- 
eral other  p:cblem.s  ih.at  must  be  re- 
solved by  the  committee  in  making  .-ure 
tliat  teacliers  are  treated  eQuUably  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
Ivm.  The  Uncmpk.-.mei.t  Compensation 
Subcommittee  will  address  these  is.sues 
and  we  anticipate  brins^ing  a  bill  before 
the  Hoi-.se  v.cll  beifie  the  t-nd  of  the 
year. 

I  hope  the  Hoii:  e  !■.•  Jizes  t;iat  v.t  liaNc 
not  had  sufficient  time  this  year  to  con- 
.<-lder  thoroughly  legislation  that  would 
bring    teachers    and    other    unvovcred 


workers  into  tlie  permanent  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program.  We  are  now 
in  the  middle  of  some  backt;round  hear- 
ings that  are  preliminary  to  hearings 
that  will  be  called  on  spe<  ific  proposal.^, 
(o  e.xpand  coverage  unde.  the  permanent 
prom-am. 

Also,  it  sliould  be  pointed  out  that 
when  Congress  extended  unems'loyment 
compensation  coverage  to  teacl.ers  In 
higher  education,  in  1970,  tl^ose  teachers 
were  prohibited  from  receiving  bciieflts 
during  the  summer  if  they  had  a  con- 
tract to  teach  the  following  lull. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  w  ;11  read. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
OmCE  OF  Edt.-cation 

ElK.VEf.TART  A.NO  SECCNDART  EUUCATIO.'J 

Kor  an  add  •jonal  ainovdit  fcr  •  Elemer.tnir 
aiirt  sor'o?>dary  education"  for  carrying  out 
the  Al -ol'.ol  ur.d  Drug  Abjs>  Eiivioatl.  11  A'-t, 
j4,00OC0O. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairn-.in,  I  mo've  t'j 
.strike  the  requi.'ite  number  of  words. 

Mr  chairman  I  rise  in  support  of  tl-.i^ 
bill  making  supplemental  api  lopriations 
for  the  1975  fiscal  year. 

This  bill  appropriates  a  total  of  $11.3 
billion  in  nev/  obli.gational  authority, 
which  represents  a  net  decrease  of  almost 
2  percent  from  tiic  administration's  sup- 
plemental budget  requests. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  funds 
pro\id*:d  in  this  bill  are  for  advances  to 
various  funds  under  the  Mani'ower  Ad- 
ministration for  Unemployaient  Com- 
pensation. This  amounts  to  over  So  bil- 
lion, and  I  am  sure  that  no  one  would 
question  tlie  need  for  such  assistance 
during  our  current  economic  downturn. 
or  this  J.5  billion.  SI. 5  billion  v.ill  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  Federal  uncnu^lcyment  ac- 
count lor  loi::rs  to  States  with  ;n3uflicient 
funils  TO  meet  t.r.cmploymcnt  compensa- 
tion payments.  I  know  that  .-ny  colleagues 
share  my  concern  tor  the  il-cal  Miuation 
in  wliich  many  of  our  Slates  now  lind 
themselves,  in  which  it  is  ncces^ary  for 
tiiem  10  borrow  from  tiie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  meet  their  obli!-:a- 
tions  lo  tliose  who  are  unemployed. 

Tins  Ijill  also  corAains  new  appropri- 
ations regarding  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment benent;  and  allowances  account. 
Of  meat  imuortance  are  funds  which 
permit  tlio  Labor  Department  to  pay 
trade  readju.'itment  assistance  allow- 
ances to  displaced  v.  orkers  under  the  new 
1074  Trade  Act.  This  provision  is  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  Nc-.v  England  which 
is  sufTering  from  higher  tiian  the  na- 
tional average  unemployment  because  of 
its  dependeiice  on  ovei'-priccd  imported 
oil.  Nev;  England  is  also  particularly 
hard  Lit  by  foreigJi  competii.on  to  it-s  ba- 
sic ir.dustiics,  vvli'ch  further  aggravate 
the  unemployment  problem.  For  that 
rea.son.  New  England  in  particular  will 
be  .'■crved  by  the  pnni;,ioii  of  trade  read- 
lustment  a-s:stance  funds  as  provided  In 
this  bill. 

Tliis  b::i  provide  Tor  .117  billion  in 
public  a.ssistance  funding  This  was 
ni.^de  necessai-y  by  what  I  called  a 
-phony  cut"  in  t!:e  appropri.Uion  for 
this  actinty  in  the  regular  appropria- 
tion.^ bill.  I  said  at  the  time  that  It  was 
deceptive  to  appropriate  k-s.--  than  the 
bi.Y'ot  itc.ri'^t  for  pub'i.    a^.-i.-tance.  in 


llgl.t,  of  the  worsening  economic  situa- 
tion, but  here  we  are  finally  accepting 
the  administration's  request. 

In  the  Oaice  of  Human  Development 
$430  million  is  provided  for  the  Head 
Start  program,  including  additional 
funding  to  provide  for  the  expanded 
enrollment  of  handicapped  children. 
The  Corgre.s.-,  mandated  that  Head 
Start  provide  .••ervices  to  handicapped 
children,  and  in  light  of  that  mandate 
and  the  f.:ct  that  education  of  the  han- 
dicapped requires  greater  resourc-s 
than  the  education  cf  nonhandicappcd 
children,  v.e  must  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  to  pro\idc  for  that  educa- 
tion. I  believe  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  education  of  the^e  han- 
dir;pped  clMldrcn,  and  this  bill  he!;\-. 
II'!  to  meit  that  responsibility. 

Among  the  salary  increases  provided 
in  title  II  of  this  bill  is  the  provision  of 
$6i;7,000  for  tiie  Peace  Corps.  I  was  one 
of  th?se  v,ho  \\a.-:  concerned  about  the 
level  of  funding  for  the  Peace  Corjis 
when  we  considered  the  foreign  ar- 
sistaiHc  appropriations  bill.  I  was  in- 
formrd,  however,  that  the  passage  cf 
their  requested  .salai-y  Increase  will  en- 
able this  Agency  to  operate  through  the 
fiscal  year,  although  at  a  somewhat  re- 
duced level. 

This  bill  also  provides  $500,000  for 
tiie  K.ul  Services  Planning  Office.  Tliis 
money  will  permit  Uie  continuation  of 
llicir  evaluation  of  the  prehminary 
ConHail  recommendations.  Part  of  this 
evaluation  involves  a  .series  of  public 
hearings  which  are  r.ow  in  progre.«.«^. 
and  v.hich  offer  our  constituents  ."nd 
toinmun'tiPs  an  opportunity  to  have  .i:i 
input  into  tlie  formation  of  Cor.Rail. 

In  shoit.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  belicvc- 
that  the  various  committees  have  done 
excillent  work  In  bringing  a  suppie- 
mc.itul  bill  to  tlie  floor  which  is  below 
til-''  administration's  request. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  .sign  of  fiscal  rc- 
.spe.nsibility  and  restraint,  and  I  hope 
tliat  it  will  provide  an  example  for  the 
appropriations  bill.-  which  we  will  he 
considering  in  the  coming  months. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wul 
read. 

Ti?e  Clerk  read  as  lollows: 

rMLHf.ENCY    PCHOor     .\in 

iVr  carrylr.^  out  ti.e  Enit-igeiicy  Si.hooT 
.■\*rt    Art,   •:12:'.'100.000. 

.am;  KD.-.ii-  NT  or:  cued  bv  3.;r.  nosr 

Mr.  KOSF.  >.fi-.  Chairman,  I  of[\r  an 
arn'rndmer,!. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  roHew.-,: 

A-riicudinGii-o  oilertd  by  Mr.  Rose:  Pii.;e  8, 
liii.'  14.  strike  out  ".$125,000,000"  and  insert 
lix   Ilea   thereof   ".«20n,000,000". 

Mr.  POSi:.  Mr.  Cliairman,  ia  general 
debate  on  tills  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  the  distinguished  and  aiwajs 
eloouent  .su'ocommittee  chaimian,  tiie 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  told  a'oout 
the  fact  that  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  had  $8.2  billion  In  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  He  ver>- 
proiifilv  explained  to  us  that  S7  billion 
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of  .hat  $8.2  billion  were  uncontrollable 
fi.nds. 

I  submit  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
•..'re-isure  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  do  something  to  control  tlie  con- 
trollable funds. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  they 
have  .shaved  a  little  too  close  in  an  area 
that  is  vitally  important  to  all  of  us.  es- 
pecially those  of  us  who  are  faced  with 
the  problem.s  of  desegreuaiinc  school  dis- 
tri.'is. 

I  .submit  to  my  colleagues  tliat  tin-  rea- 
.■iun  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
IS  not  over,  as  has  been  suggested.  The 
Federal  courts  liave  ordered  tlie  school 
districts  of  this  Nation  to  dese;,iegate. 
Out  of  the  South  many  year.-,  ago  people 
came  to  us  in  Congres.s  sajinu.  "Give  us 
assistance  in  reachin?,  the  desegregation 
patterns  and  plans  that  the  Federal 
Courts  are  caliiiig  upon  us  to  reach." 

Congress  was  responsive  witli  Liic 
Emergency  Scliool  Aid  Act. 

In  1974  this  body  extended  llie  au- 
thorization legislation  for  that  ace 
through  1976.  In  1974  the  appropriation 
level  for  this  act,  ESA,  was  $236  million. 
The  administration  would  have  cut  it 
back  this  year  to  $75  million. 

O'ur  distinguished  chairman  Horn 
Pennsylvania  and  his  colleagues  very 
properly  increased  that  amount  to  $125 
million;  but  I  contend  that  by  adding 
$75  million,  by  going  to  the  5200  million 
fi'-iure  this  year,  we  will  come  to  a  much 
more  gradual  phasing  out  of  this  fund. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1975,  the 
Soutli  Carolina  General  Assembly  passed 
a  resolution  admonishing  us  in  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  this  Em.ergency  School 
Aid  Act. 

That  resolution  says: 

Tills  Act  has  had  a  slgiuficaia  inipm".  lu 
S-nUh  Carolina  in  overconiirg  educational 
problems  laced  bv  d(  scfiretjatcd  .sciiool 
sy.'itenis. 

Tliey  conclude  by  asking  the  Congress: 
Please  do  not  cut  in  'i'tl?)  \\ic  iinidtny  le\el 
fftr  iiii.s  iniportanl  Act. 

We  are  faced  right  now.  today,  with  a 
funding  cut  from  1974  of  $236  million  to 
1975  of  $125  million,  almost  a  50-percent 
ct»t.  Let  me  point  out  some  ball  scores  to 
the  Members:  North  Carolina  19,  Okla- 
homa 10.  South  Carolina  13,  Tennessee  7. 
Texas  42,  Virginia  2.  They  are  not  really 
ball  scores,  my  friends.  They  are  the 
numbers  of  school  districts  in  those 
States  which  Federal  Judge  Pratt  says 
contain  "substantial  racial  disjiropor- 
tion." 

There  were  85  such  districts  in  1973, 
and  this  year,  in  1975,  Judge  Pratt  has 
found  125  more.  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  problems  caused  by  racial 
desegregation  in  our  schools  have  not 
been  solved  in  tlie  South.  Boston,  Buf- 
falo, Dade  County,  Denver,  Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh  share  the  same  problem.s — 
this  job  of  desegregating  the  public 
schools  of  America  in  compliance  with 
the  Federal  court  order  is  not  over  and 
the  schools  that  are  faced  with  these 
problems  need  our  help. 

Let  us  not  take  the  forms  a^^ay  from 
the  concrete  until  It  is  dry  and  set.  I 
respect  and  greatly  admire  the  magnif- 
icent ,1ob  that  our  Appropriations  Com- 


mittee does  to  provide  for  our  educators 
the  needed  tools  to  do  their  jobs.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  we  need  this  extra  help. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  will  repeat  what  I  said  during  tlie 
course  of  general  debate,  that  I  person- 
ally was  pleased  w-ith  our  having  a  figure 
of  $125  million  in  the  bill  here  rather 
than  .some  higher  figure.  Tliis  request 
lor  emergency  school  aid.  came  to  us  at 
a  level  of  $75  million,  and  this  cnmmittee 
added  the  $50  million. 

That  is  not  small  potatoes  in  auv- 
body's  league.  I  made  the  point  during 
the  course  of  general  debate,  and  would 
repeat  it  here  again,  that  school  districts 
under  new-  court  orders  in  the  1970-71 
school  .year  totaled  310  districts.  In  each 
succeeding  year  the  figures  droppea,  10 
186.  to  125,  to  86  and  to  10  respectively. 

I  recall  the  days  during  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration when  there  was  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  at  one  time  which  was  re- 
quested for  emergency  school  assistance. 
I  remember  the  hue  and  ci-y  about  what 
we  were  doing  in  this  whole  area,  and 
some  of  us  were  critical  of  it.  It  was  a 
more  intense  problem  in  tho.se  years. 
but  now  we  are  meeting  tiie  problem.  We 
still  have  It.  yes,  but  not  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  we  had  a  few  years  back.  That  is 
the  reason  we  can  come  down  in  dollars. 

Back  in  1969  to  1970,  there  were  500 
HEW  orders,  but  in  the  current  year 
there  are  only  30  to  40.  We  do  not  need 
that  same  amount  of  money  which  we 
had  4  and  5  years  ago  to  spread  around 
among  the  school  districts  having  a 
problem  today  when  they  are  only  10 
percent  of  the  problem  of  a  few  years 
back. 

I  believe  initially  250  districts  were 
undertaking  new  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion efforts  in  1969  to  1970  compared  to 
65  now.  When  the  need  for  a  program 
declines,  it  seems  to  nie  the  responsible 
course  of  action  is  to  launch  a  phaseout 
of  the  program.  That.  I  think,  is  what 
we  have  begiui  to  do  here.  But  as  I  said, 
it  is  already  $50  million  o'.er  the  budget 
request. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  lo  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  premises  his 
request  for  increased  funding  on  the  ba- 
sis of  Judge  Pratt's  ruling.  Four  or  fi\e 
counties  of  the  13  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
were  involved  in  this  ruling.  I  might  say 
that  we  are  not  out  of  the  legal  woods 
yet.  Some  of  tliis  Information  given  by 
the  parties  in  the  suit  was  totally  er- 
roneous. 

One  county  has  been  excluded  accord- 
ing to  flgiu-es  I  see,  that  is  just  by  check- 
ing the  figures  submitted,  and  the  oth- 
ers feel  reasonably  sure  that  tlie.v  can 
solve  this  problem.  Certainly,  if  my  dis- 
trict is  any  indication,  we  do  not  need  $50 
milUon  or  $75  million  more  to  answer 
Judge  Pratt  if  he  has  overstepped  his 
boimds. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  a  very  valuable 
contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  simply  say  again 


that  there  is  not  any  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  here  to  give  any  kind  of 
a  signal  that  we  do  not  think  there  is  still 
some  problem.  There  is.  But  it  is  consid- 
erably less  than  it  was  3  or  4  weeks  ago. 
Therefoie.  the  funding  level  can  natur- 
ally .subside.  But  there  is  a  sif^nificant 
amount  of  money  here  in  the  amount  of 
S125  million  provided  in  the  supple- 
mental. Tomorrow  the  Members  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  shot  at  the  1976  education 
appropriation  bill.  There  is  a  significant 
amount  of  money  in  that  measure. 

I  would  submit  that  we  have  don*'  well 
here,  and  the  Members  ousht  to  re.iect 
tliis  .iinendment  because  there  is  really 
no  need  for  it. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  stri'tce  out  the  last  word. 

M,-.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  suppoit  ri 
this  amendment  wiiich  would  increase 
lunaint  for  the  Emer^enev  School  Aid 
Ar-t  to  the  level  of  S200.000.000.  I  be- 
lieve this  increase  to  be  .iustified  and 
•neces.sary  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
ccnstitu'iona!  and  moral  obligation  to 
1)10 vide  equal  educational  opportunitv 
for   all   children. 

I  am  vigoiously  opposed  to  any  effort 
that  would  weaken  that  just  and  lofty 
commitment.  It  is  deeply  disturbing  to 
vitness  the  administration's  attempt  to 
dismantle  this  program  by  requesting 
insuilicient  fundine  in  the  amount  of 
$75,000  000.  This  move  is  especially  sur- 
prismn.  in  light  of  the  financial  strain 
many  States  and  school  districts  are 
faciim  in  providing  adequate  educa- 
tional -,upport. 

According  to  a  recent  tax  survey,  it 
is  reported  that  38  States  are  consider- 
ing a  S3. 7  billion  net  rise  in  taxes  be- 
caus;>  of  budget  deficits,  rising  out  of 
our  current  economic  recession  and  un- 
employment. Adding  to  this  burden  is  a 
reassessment  by  many  States  over  the 
equity  of  current  school  financing,  par- 
ticularly those  based  on  the  local  prop- 
erty tax.  As  a  result  of  the  Serrano  de- 
cision, California  is  in  the  process  of 
establishing  a  new  method  of  school  fi- 
nancing^ which  may  co.st  State  taxpayers 
as  much  as  $3.5  billion  over  a  5-year 
period. 

We  can  readily  see  that  cutbacks  in 
the  ESAA  program  will  place  an  enor- 
mous financial  strain  on  local  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  developing  or  imple- 
menting desegregation  plans  and  estab- 
lishinsj  equal  educational  programs  for 
all  of  their  students.  While  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  has  rejected  the 
administration's  proposed  cutback  of 
ESAA.  I  am  dismayed  that  full  funding 
at  the  1974  level  was  not  provided.  The 
committee  recommendation  of  $125.- 
000.000  will  create  a  $109,000,000  fund- 
ing fiap  for  this  program  and  drasti- 
callv  affect  current  funding  support  for 
equal  educational  programs,  e.specially 
the  r'.cvelopment  of  readini?  and  math 
.skills,  not  only  in  the  South  but  in  the 
North  and  in  the  Southwest. 

The  committee  has  justified  its 
lower  appropriation  recommendation  on 
gromids  that  we  no  longer  face  "a  situ- 
ation of  crisis  proportions."  I  cannot 
agree  with  that  assessment. 

The  fact  is  that  millions  of  minority 
children  are  still  sufferina  under  the  bur- 
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den  of  scKregated  and  di.srriminator.v 
schooling  in  violauon  of  civil  ric;ht.>  and 
constitutional  proteclion.s. 

Just  last  month,  a  Federal  district 
court  under  Judt,'c  Prati  found  tliat  there 
existed  some  170  districts  which  had  ar 
least  one  school  with  a  racially  dispro- 
jwrtionate  population  Iiie  court  .spellea 
out  a  7-momh  timetabk-  Tor  HEW  to 
take  enforcemei.t  actions  af;ain-t  school 
district.s  failing  to  comply  v.ith  desegre- 
gation requireme-y..-.  The  Pratt  ruiui-' 
involves  42  sthool  cli-tru  U  m  Texas.  19 
in  North  Carolina.  13  m  South  Caroiinc. 
10  in  Oiclahonia.  ii'iH,  rovers  districts  h; 
12  other  States. 

Desegregation  1.;  not  just  a  Southern 
problem:  it  now  involves  a  larpe  nu:r.- 
ber  of  Midv.  cstern.  Northern,  and  Soudi- 
westc-ni  districts.  Ncv;  de.se-rcr-,atior!  suiUs 
are  expected  j:i  t.'.e  Ohio  cities  of  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati.  Da>ton,  and  Toledo, 
as  well  as  oilier  cities  m  ilie  Midwest. 
Several  Calitoniia  cities,  including  Lo.- 
Angeles,  are  currently  f,icin^4-  de.sc.u'ic- 
gation  problems. 

Further,  in  a  March  1975  repoit,  uie 
U.S.  Commi.ssiou  on  Civil  Ri".-ht.s  con- 
cludes that- 

Wi'hout  po.siuve  acnoii,  SfgregatiOJi  m 
urban  areas,  borli  Nor'h  aiul  South,  appears 
nicely  to  Increase,  aiid  iirbdii-Mi.mr'iau  rn.l.^i 
riivi^loi.o  'A.:i  '-je  iiitfi!.-j;i?d. 


April  i.'j,  in: .-J 


The  CommLssion  studj-  shows  that  aaL 
of  all  black  students  are  cnrcUed  in  the 
largest  and  most  sc';rei;ated  school  di.^- 
tricts.  It  also  points  out  that  of  the  467 
Southern  school  districts  monitored.  35 
percent  ol  the  h;i;h  schools  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  elementary  sciiool..  had  cla  s- 
room  segregation. 

A  similar  discriniinator.\'  pr.ttcrn  exi.-t.s 
for  students  of  Spani-h  speaking  back- 
yromid.  The  Commission  data  shows  that 
Spanish  speukins  students  have,  in  fact, 
exiJerienced  an  increase  in  segregation. 
t>oth  nationally  and  in  tire  Southwest. 

Further,  the  CommLssion  documents  a 
pattern  of  other  di.^criminaiory  practice.- 
which  educationally  and  psychologlcallv 
iiarm  both  black  and  Spanish  speaklnp 
students  and  program  them  for  educa- 
tional failure.  It  reports  on  persistent 
discriminatory  discipline  meted  out  to 
minority  children,  rejection  of  iheir  cul- 
ture and  langn.iacre,  exclasion  from  school 
activiiies,  and  racially  biased  instruc- 
tion and  cm-ricula  which  emphasize  ma- 
jority racial  and  cultural  superiority. 
CompoundinfT  this  problem  has  been  a 
shortage  of  minority  educators. 

All  of  these  educational  abuses  have 
resulted  in  pei-petuatin?  the  totally  dis- 
credited doctrine  of  "soiiarato  but 
ecjual." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  ESAA  t  j  a.sslst  local 
school  districts  In  ending  discrimina- 
tory practices  and  preventing-  the  re- 
currence of  minority  group  isolation.  The 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  to- 
day will  help  restore  our  Federal  com- 
mitment to  educational  equality.  We  can- 
not afford  to  return  to  a  policy  which 
accepts  a  secjrcgated  and  unequal  school 
system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
thii5  Important  am.endment  strenr;tJien- 
iner  ESAA  funding. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  loohing  at  the  pres- 
ent state  of  school  desegregation  across 
the  Nation,  I  think  we  make  a  serious 
mistake  if  we  think  that  the  problem  is 
almo.t  on  the  way  of  being  solved.  In 
truth,  we  have  only  just  begun. 

We  iuive  made  remarkable  stiidcs  in 
the  South,  because  we  seem  to  measure 
those  strides  only  by  the  fact  tl^at  people 
arc  no  longer  out  in  the  streets  making' 
a  big  fuss  of  things.  But  what  wc  are 
experiencing  in  the  South,  in  almost 
fcry  .southern  .■^chool  district,  is  what  wo 
miglit  call  the  second  L;en.eratijn  prob- 
lems of  dese?rp".ati(m.  liie  kinil  of  in- 
ternal .oioblems  iliat  aio  lacmt'  tt  ichers 
who  are  being  called  upon  tj  ovenomo 
100  years  of  .sepai-atiou  and  i  ultural  dif- 
ferences, with  liule  or  no  tjaminp  and 
preparation.  These  emergency  school  as- 
sistance funds  have  bee'i  the  funds  that 
iiave  been  available  to  ."id  tliosc  uis- 
iiict'  in  the  .^'outh  I  :issuro  tiie  Members 
tliat  II  there  -.s  a  rcnuest  fioin  the  South 
Carolina  State  Lejislature.  it  is  not  that 
they  pre  anxious  to  .'■pcnd  monev  to 
promote  inlr-graticn.  It  is  tli.it  thev  liave 
reallv  seen  tiuit  there  is  still  a  need  t.i 
bo  mtt  here,  and  that  tlie>e  funds  :<re 
beiD','  well  used  to  continue  the  kind 
of  moderate  climate  tliat  wo  now  ex- 
perience iv  the  South. 

I  lliink  if  wc  look  at  v  hat  ha.s  hap- 
pened in  our  northern  cities,  an.d  if  we 
consider  th.e  fact  that  tiie  city  of  Bos- 
ton, wiiich  w;i;-  under  a  court  order,  but 
v.-js  in  some  relation  with  HEW  which 
has  given  them  easy  access  to  large 
amounts  cf  emergency  .school  assistance 
aid.  and  we  compr.re  that  with  what  hap- 
pened In  Denver,  Colo  .  where  emergency 
school  aid  was  av,M!abl<>.  we  saw  a  total 
community  mobilh-ed  to  bring  about 
school  de.-etjregation  in  Denver,  Colo. 
That  school  desegregation  plan  was  not 
very  much  different  than  the  plan  that 
was  offered  or  ordered  by  the  court  in 
Bo-ston. 

I  contend  that  tn.e  difference  between 
Boston  and  Deiner  Is  not  that  Bostcn  is 
any  m,ore  racist  than  Denver,  but  that 
there  was  much  better  preparation 
there  was  much  better  utilization  of  re- 
source.;, tlicro  was  much  better  plan- 
ning, and  there  was  total  community 
education  and  responsibility  for  the  de- 
segregation process.  Desegregation  can 
occur  when  there  is  leadership  and  plan- 
ning and  funds  to  promote  that  leader- 
ship and  planning  available. 

We  are  looking  at  new  school  descgre- 
pation  suits  which  have  spread  into  th.e 
moderate  size  cities  of  the  North,  in 
Ohio  cities,  .'-:ch  as  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati. Dayton,  and  Toledo,  and  in  many 
smaller  cities  of  Michigan,  like  Benton 
Harbor,  as  well  as  continued  reevalua- 
tion  and  desegregation  process  in  a  city 
like  my  ovra  city,  where  emergency  scliool 
assistance  funds  are  used,  in  Atlanut. 
Ga..  for  citizcn-s  to  negotiate  and  develop 
their  own  plan  of  desegregation,  a  part 
cf  which  was  then  submitted  to  the 
courts. 

And  then  we  achieved  the  volun- 
tary busing  of  some  30,000  students  bv 
being  able  to  educate  the  communltj"; 
and  by  moving  in  that  direction  and  not 
doing  so  under  forced  court  order.  I  think 


theieby  we  have  solved  many  of  the  prob- 
lems and  tensions  that  come  about  as  a 
result  of  the  court-ordered  situation.s 
wiiich  are  not  accompanied  with  the  kind 
of  planning  that  emergency  .school  as- 
.  i-tance  fun.ls  provide  for. 

Mr.    ROSE.    Mr.    Chairm:in.    will    th.e 
(-'cnleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  I  ^  ic'd  to  the 
■  entleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
"'•I't.ltman  l':ii-  >iilding. 

I  am  told  that  if  the  .$125  million  fi-uie 
.'  the  one  that  holds  for  tliis  year,  there 
v  ill  be  enotu'U  moiscy  for  only  200  scli-id 
districts  in  this  country  to  have  ESA 
programs.  1.  we  go  to  the  $200  million 
level  thai  v\t  are  requesting  in  llii 
ameiidment.  we  can  pick  up  other  s-hnol 
dis'iicts.  up  to  500  such  school  districts. 
Ther;  are  57it  such  programs  in  existence 
r it'll •  now  in  the  country,  and.  therefore, 
even  under  this  amendment  we  would  not 
cnvf  r  them  all. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  thank  the  fentleniiMi 
for  >  ielding. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Geort^ia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering  tins 
amencimenl.  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

-M-  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  amendment.  In  1968  I  was  out 
there  on  th?  filing  line  as  a  memb-;r  ol 
the  Dade  County  School  Board  in  Miami, 
Pla  when  we  desegregated,  and  I  was 
chanman  of  the  board  in  1970-71  when 
wc  continu-ii  to  pa-:-uc  the  desegrega- 
tion process. 

I  have  kei>t  in  close  touch  with  our 
school  sy5  Lcin  in  Dade  County  in  southern 
Florida,  and  I  would  just  like  to  let  our 
colleagues  here  know  that  the  battle  is 
not  over.  We  are  going  to  continue  to 
need  these  FSA  funds.  We  are  going  tc 
continue  to  have  the  problems,  and  if 
we  do  not  have  the  backup  faciUties  and 
if  we  do  not  have  the  assistance  and  il 
we  do  net  have  the  processes  to  deal  with 
these  continuing  problems,  we  are  going 
to  uo  backward;  we  are  not  even  gohig 
lo  be  able  to  hold  where  we  are. 

Wc  vitally  need  these  funds  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  kind  of  programs  that 
have  been  be;/un  and  with  which  wc  have 
continued  to  work  with  in  Dade  County. 
It  i.s  working,  but  it  cannot  continue  to 
work  without  the  resources  which  this 
amendment  would  make  available. 

Ml-.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  lo 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nobody  coming  from 
the  neck  of  the  woods  I  come  from— and 
some  of  the  Members  know  where  that 
Is— could  say  there  Is  not  a  problem.  I 
was  raised  in  St.  Augustine.  I  am  not  a 
damn  Yankee:  I  am  Just  a  Yankee.  I 
am  only  half  bad. 

I  know  tills  problem,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  my  friends  know  I  understand 
.something  about  it.  Under  no  circum- 
stances woiUd  I  be  standing  here  if  I 
thought  for  a  minute  anybody  would  sug- 
gest that  I  think  the  desegregation  prob- 
lem is  over.  Of  course  not.  That  is  not 
the  idea.  Of  coui.se  it  Is  not  over. 
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Tlie  bill  provides  $125  million  for  this 
program.  The  title  is  this:  Emergency 
School  Aid. 

The  word  is  '•emer;;ency."  Tliis  ?s 
Emergency  School  Aid. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  ;ome  time. 
The  program  started  in  1971;  it  was 
stLUled  to  help  these  school  districts  with 
these  special  jiroblems  we  know  about, 
and  we  gave  them  the  money  for  that 
purpose.  Then  up  came  the  budget  re- 
quest in  1975  for  $75  million.  It  had 
special  language  in  it  which  was  de- 
signed in  some  way  to  fund  only  selected 
i;rovisions  of  the  existing  law. 

V/c  added  $50  million  to  it  after  care- 
ful deliberation  and  came  up  to  the  fig- 
ure of  $125  million.  We  put  the  funds  in 
the  bill  under  the  existing  law  and  turned 
down  the  special  lan^'uage  proposed  in 
tlic  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  forget  tliis: 
This  has  not  been  mentioned,  but  I  am 
sure  my  friends  know  this.  Certainly  any 
of  the  Members  identified  with  the  prob- 
lems in  Uie  sch3ol  dLstricts  back  home, 
in  the  troubled  areas,  know  that  under 
title  I  of  tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act — that  is  tlie  big  act — 
there  is  about  $2  bilUon — and  that  is  2 
billion,  not  2  million — in  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Seeondary  Education 
Act  tliis  year  whicli  is  applied  to  just 
this  very  kind  of  thing  by  these  very 
school  districts  we  are  talking  about. 

They  have  access  to  the  title  I  pro- 
r.ram. 

This  Emergency  School  Aid  was  never 
meant  to  be  a  permanent  thing. 

This  was  named  an  emergency  act. 
The  proponent.s  said,  "Please  give  it  to 
us.  We  have  an  emergency."  So  we  gave 
it  to  tliem  in  1971.  They  had  been  using 
elementary  and  secondary  fuiids  from 
title  I  since  1966,  and  we  gave  it  to  them 
from  year  to  .vear  to  year. 

We  know  this  thing.  We  are  closer  to 
it.  We  held  the  hearings.  I  told  the  Mem- 
bers what  we  told  these  people  when  they 
came  to  us  with  this  kind  of  proposal. 
We  said,  "You  cannot  do  that.  We  want 
no  part  of  it.  We  do  not  agree  with  you." 

And  we  did  not.  We  put  the  $50  mil- 
lion in.  That  is  our  position,  and  cer- 
tainly in  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  that,  we  hope,  will  be  the  position 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  has  very 
ably  explained  tiie  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois ( Mr.  Michel  » ,  who  has  also  lived 
with  tliis  problem  for  a  decade  or  more, 
has  presented  the  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  in  my  opinion,  in  its  proper 
context. 

I  tliink  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  in- 
crease this  budget  by  the  $75  million 
whicli  this  amendment  proposes.  We  are 
already  over  the  budget  in  emergency 
school  aid  by  $50  million.  The  program 
has  been  going  on,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, for  almost  a  decade;  and  the 
emergency  assistance  program  has  been 
going  on  for  about  5  years,  and  some 
pro!?ress  is  being  made. 


The  point  here  is  that  it  was  felt  by 
the  administration  that  $75  million 
would  be  adequate.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  not  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  adequate  and  added  $50  mil- 
lion, feeling  that  $125  mUlion  would 
adequately  provide  for  the  prosram. 

In  the  education  bill,  which  we  will 
have  on  the  floor  tomorrow,  we  are  $660 
million  above  the  Pi-esident's  budget.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  invites  a  veto 
or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  in- 
crease over  the  budget  will  be  incre.iscd 
even  more  by  the  House  or  when  it  is 
before  the  other  body,  but  certainly,  if  we 
are  going  to  avoid  vetoes,  if  we  are  going 
to  stay  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  stop  voting 
for  each  and  every  amendment  that 
arises  for  appealing-sounding  programs. 

According  to  the  press,  the  budget 
committee  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  suggesting  that  for  the  next  year 
we  will  be  confronted  with  a  deficit  of 
$73  billion.  We  are  in  fiscal  straits,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  bill  where  we 
can  effect  somewhat  of  an  economy  by 
voting  against  increasing  the  deficit 
further  and  voting  against  the  proposed 
increase  above  the  budget  of  an  addi- 
tional large  sum  of  money. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered.  I  recognize  that  the  sponsor  has 
acted  in  complete  good  faith,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  job  he  wants  done  can  be 
done  reasonably  well,  through  good  ad- 
ministration, with  the  funds  which  are 
provided  in  the  supplemental  bill,  and  I 
ask  for  a  vote  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose'. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  tliat  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
I'ecorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  I  demand  a  division. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rose*  there 
were — ayes  17,  noes  25. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  ioilows: 

Community   Services  Administration 
community   sebvices  program 

For  the  operations  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  197.5, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  93- 
614,  $446,000,000:  Provided.  That  no  pait  of 
the  funds  appropriated  In  tills  paragraph 
shaU  be  available  for  any  grant  until  the  Di  - 
rector  has  determined  that  the  grantee  is 
qualified  to  administei'  the  funds  and  pro- 
grams Involved  in  the  proposed  grant:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  all  grant  agreements  sliaU 
provide  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  tlie  records  of  the  grantee 
which  bear  exclusively  upon  the  Federal 
grant, 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    IMR.    BAUCUS 

Mr.  BAUCDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  ofTrred  by  Mr.  BArcxrs:  On 
prige  10.  line  18.  .-^irike  ■5.446.000 .0(K»""  and  in- 
sert •■5455,000.000. •■ 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Ch.airman  aiicl 
members  of  the  connnilte.  this  amend- 
ment would  increase  tl;e  Communiiv 
Services  Administration  appropriations 
by  S.9  million.  Thi.s  money  is  designed  to 
help  the  CSA  in  the  Outreach  Program 
for  the  utilization  and  installation  of 
winterization  programs  for  poor  families. 
The  request  of  the  administration  is  for 
the  .same  amount.  S9  million,  for  the 
TEA,  but  the  FE.-^  decs  not  have  the  ne^- 
e.-^saiT  authorization.  So  this  i?  essenti- 
ally a  transfer  of  this  amount  to  CSA. 

The  funds  w  ould  be  used  for  sue  a 
things  as  insulating  homes,  placing  plas- 
tic over  storm  doors  and  window. .  and 
weatherstripping.  The  program  is  pat- 
terned after  a  hifrhly  successful  pilot  pro- 
gram conducted  by  CSA  in  Maine  during 
1974.  That  project  resulted  in  winteriz- 
ing more  than  3.000  homes  at  a  cost  cf 
less  than  $100  per  home.  Winterization 
of  homes  for  Icv.-income  families  will  not 
only  result  in  a  significant  savings  in 
fuel,  but  in  lov.er  heating  bills  for  tiie 
poor. 

While  I  am  encouraged  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  supporting  winterization 
for  the  homes  of  the  poor.  I  believe  there 
are  two  problems  with  placinp  the  pro- 
gram under  the  jurisdiction  of  FEA  as 
proposed  by  the  President.  First.  FE.\ 
does  not  have  the  authority  under  exist- 
ing law  to  carry  out  such  a  program.  CSA 
already  has  broad  authority  under  sec- 
tion 222<a)  1121  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  to  meet 
the  urgent  energy  need,'  of  low-income 
individuals  and  families.  Second,  FEA 
does  not  have  any  ongoing  program  or 
outreach  capability  in  this  area  while 
CSA  does.  Over  the  past  2  years,  more 
than  700  community  action  agencies  have 
diverted  $22  million  from  other  programs 
to  carry  out  winterization  programs  for 
the  poor. 

I  think  this  winterization  program 
would  be  a  highly  effective  use  of  funds. 
Most  of  the  money  would  go  for  insula- 
tion materials  and  to  enabl?  CSA  to  put 
together  the  technology  needed  to  insure 
the  most  effective  energj-  conservation  in 
the  homes  affected.  States  will  be  encour- 
aged to  use  those  employed  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973  iCETA)  to  dj  the  labor. 

I  understand  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee agrees  with  the  amendment 
and  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  what  was  the  statement  made  by  tlie 
gentleman  from  PeniTjylvania? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  .state 
that  it  is  tlie  Chair's  understanding  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsjivania  has 
indicated  support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
•  Mr.  BAUCtTs> . 

Dose  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  desire 
to  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment'.' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  iiom 
llhnois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
oijpo.sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  lo  tlie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.e  under- 
stood that  the  figure  was  S9  million.  That 
was  our  understanding  of  the  budget  Rk- 
ure  that  came  up.  ih.!t  it  was  at  $9  mil- 
lion. That  was  why  we  took  tlie  budset 
request. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  What  was  the  buduct  re- 
quest for  this  particular  item? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Chairman,  if  th.e  £?en- 
tleman  will  yield  further,  for  the  FEA 
I  understand  the  budget  request  wa.-,  $9 
J7iillion.  That  was  what  we  agreed  on 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  request  was.  Just 
because  it  is  set  at  the  budget  request 
of  the  administration  doe-,  not  make  it 
all  that  magic. 

Mr.    FLOOD.    Artually,    I    n-ree    with 
the  gentleman  in  that  respect,  generally 
Mr.   OBEY.    Mr.    Chairman,   will    the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  yield  to  the  uen- 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  I  have  control  of  the  time,  but  I  am 
most  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wi,sconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  do  not  know  who  has  the 
time,  but  I  would  like  to  help  if  I  can 
to  clear  up  the  confasion  that  .-^eems  to 
be  floating  around  the  Iloor. 

This  is  the  item  which  was  discus.sed 
very  briefly  in  full  committee.  The  ad- 
ministration asked  for,  I  believe.  $9 
million  in  this  fiscal  year,  and  I  beheve 
the  figure  was  $.54  or  .S55  million  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  To  do  what ' 
Mr.  OBEY.  For  energy  con.servation 
programs  to  be  run  by  the  FEA  whereby 
they  would  go  out  and  help  provide  some 
minimal  insulation,  the  sheeting  of  win- 
dows for  the  wintertime  for  housing, 

Mr.  MICHEL.  How  are  we  going  to 
spend  $9  milhon  around  tlie  coimtry  for 
insulation?  Will  tlie  gentleman  tell  me 
what  good  that  is  going  to  do? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  :ust  explain  what 
the  administration  did  so  we  are  clear 
on  what  we  are  doing  here.  The  admin- 
istration asked  for  $9  million  for  this 
program  under  FEA.  and  they  asked 
for— I  beheve  the  figure  was  S54  million 
in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
has  suggested— and  it  has  already  been 
done,  if  I  can  violate  a  rule  and  mention 
what  has  been  done— on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol.  It  has  already  been  done. 
Since  it  is  not  going  to  be  funded  under 
LEAA— and  that  is  what  the  administra- 
tion wanted— it  was  felt  it  would  be  bet- 
ter handled  by  an  agency  already  on 
board  who  would  have  some  administra- 
tive experience  in  spending  the  money.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  i  Senator  Mansfield  <  and 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  iMr. 
Baucusi  here,  that  we  simply  take  the 
S9  million  and  put  it  under  FEA  instead 
of  CSA;  then  we  will  have  the  money. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Does  it  not  make  any 
difference  who  is  administering  that  $9 
million? 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  reason  I  think  it  is  a 
wise  thing  to  do  is  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man an  example  of  how  it  works  in  my 
district.  In  my  di.-.trict  the  CSA  people 
work  with  the  CETA  people.  Tliey  utilize 
people  under  the  CETA  program  to  do 
things  as  simple  as  putting  plastic  sheet- 
ing over  the  windows  on  the  homes  of 
low-income  people  so  that  thev  can  elim- 
inate heat  loss.  I  think  the  purpose  of 
the  program  is  acceptable  to  everybody. 
The  question  is  simply  whether  itis  go- 
hig  to  get  funded  since  the  Senate  al- 
ready took  it  out  of  the  Energy  Bill  over 
there. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I  ask  what  the  S9 
million  would  do?  Is  it  a  pilot  project? 

Mr.  OBEY.  This  is  aheady  being  done 
by  CS.\  t)eople  using  a  portion  of  the 
money  which  they  get  riglit  now.  What 
this  would  do  would  expand  the  program 
slightly  so  that  we  can  conserve  more 
energy  and,  especially  in  the  Northern- 
tier  States,  save  more  on  power  and 
save  on  welfare  costs,  and  everything 
else. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  just  have  to  s.ny  again. 
I  frankly  have  not  been  satisfied  in  my 
own  mind  that  what  the  monev  is  going 
lor  is  a  good,  valid  proposal.  Is  it  for  a 
study?  Is  it  for  research?  If  this  is  the 
money  we  are  going  to  appropriate  to 
insulate  homes  around  the  country  to 
save  energy,  then  it  is  jast  ridiculous  to 
appropriate  $9  milhon.  What  is  it  specif- 
ically that  the  S3  million  is  going  to  go 
for?  How  many  homes?  Where?  In  what 
controlled  area?  Under  what  kind  of  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  problem  is  this:  If  we 
do  not  put  money  in  the  supplemental, 
which  the  administration  wanted  to  do 
but  under  another  agency,  we  do  not  have 
the  money  available  to  do  the  work  when 
It  comes.  If  we  wait  until  September 
October,  or  November  to  do  the  work, 
such  as  putting  sheeting  over  windows 
.showing  people  how  to  in.sulate  door- 
ways  


Mr.  MICHEL.  It  really  is  a  demonstra- 
tion type  of  program,  is  it  not?  What 
good  is  it  going  to  do  to  show  people  how- 
to  insulate  their  windows  $9  million 
worth  nationwide?  That  is  what  I  want 
to  nail  down. 

Mr.  OBEY.  It  does  not  do  a  lot.  That 
is  why  the  administration  is  asking  for 
S55  million— do  not  hold  me  to  the  fig- 
ure; it  is  either  $45  or  $50  million. 

Mr,  MICHEL,  How  do  people  qualify 
for  this  a.ssistance?  Do  I  get  it?  I  have 
an  old  home  60  or  70  vears  old  Do  I 
qualify? 

Mr.  OBEY.  No.  One  has  to  be  ;i  low- 
income  family  to  quahfy. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  specifically  writ- 
ten into  whatever  we  are  appropriating 
for  here? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Tliat  is  what  I  understand 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  .Mr. 
HuNGATE'.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
lias  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michfl 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr  MICHEL  I  have  no  objection  if  we 


are  domg  something  reaUy  good  and 
vnhd,  but  I  like  to  subscribe  to  the  hear- 
ing process  wliere  we  are  able  to  inquire 
It  is  no  magic  thing  to  have  a  budget 
request  come  from  any  administration 
including  my  own. 

I  would  ask  the  same  kinds  of  ques- 
tions of  my  own  people  as  I  would  of 
tlie  gentleman's. 
Mr.  OBEY.  Absolutely. 
Ml-.  MICHEL.  I  want  to  be  satisfied 
that  .someone,  just  because  he  did  not  get 
a  in  one  way.  is  not  trying  to  get  it  in  an- 
other way.  ,$9  million  nationwide  does 
not  mean  much. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  a^ree  with  the  genlle- 
n\)n  tluit  we  should  follow  the  hearing 
]>iocess.  That  is  why  I  suggested  to  the 
'  entleman  from  Montana  when  he 
V  anted  to  offer  an  amendment  that  our 
'  onimittee  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  ie\iew  tiie  program  before  we  make 
a  commitment  for  a  large  expenditure 
01  money  in  the  next  fiscal  year 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  the  gentleman  from  Montana,  who 
offered  this  amendment,  tell  us  what  this 
IS  going  to  do? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  right  now  the  CSA  has  authoriza- 
tion to  conduct  this  program.  As  a  mat- 
ter 01  fact,  approximately  $22  million  has 
been  spent  by  the  CSA  throughout  the 
coumiy  and  particularly  in  the  Northern 
States  not  only  to  provide  for  the  demon- 
strations but  also  to  go  out  and  put  up 
the  kinds  of  insulating  equipment  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr,  Obey) 
has  spoken  about,  that  is  the  window 
panes  and  storm  windows  and  weather 
proofing  and  stripping  and  things  of  that 
kind.  The  point  is  this.  The  CSA  already 
has  the  outreach  capability  to  go  to  the 
low-income  homes  for  this. 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.   Has   it   done   this 
kind  of  work  in  the  past? 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Has  the  gentleman 
seen  proof  of  It? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  CSA  has  conducted 
a  project  in  Maine  called  "Project  Fuel.' 
In  that,  3,000  homes  received  an  amount 
up  to  $100  per  house  in  terms  of  materials 
to  help  cut  down  the  utiUty  bills.  The 
importance  of  this  is  that  the  fuei  bills 
are  going  to  go  way  up  in  the  future 
years  and  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  cut 
down  the  utility  bills  before  the  people 
will  have  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Has  the  gentleman 
seen  direct  examples  as  to  how  this  has 
worked  in  performance?  Has  anyone'' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
tlie  floor. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  pointed 
out,  in  the  State  of  Maine  under  Proj- 
ect Fuel  we  winterized  nearly  3,000  of 
the  homes  in  the  State. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Has  the  gentleman 
.seen  it;  has  anyone  seen  it? 
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Mr.  COHEN.  Yes,  and  it  was  on  a  na- 
tional te]evi.':i:n  program  showing  what 
can  be  done  by  winterizing  the  homes 
and  by  preventing  loss  of  heat.  With 
the  help  of  nearly  3,000  volimteers  from 
the  communities  they  installed  fiberglass 
insulation  and  polyethylene  insulation 
and  so  on,  and  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  they  went  on  to  calking 
windows  and  doing  other  types  of  re- 
pairs to  prevent  loss  of  heat.  That  was 
done  at  an  average  cost  of  $100  for  9,000 
homes.  The  temperatures  in  some  of  the 
Northern  States  go  below  40  degrees 
and  50  degrees  below  zero.  We  have  the 
low-income  families  who  have  been 
helped  in  that  model  project  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  a  national  program. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  is  the  limita- 
tion imposed  by  this  amendment  on  the 
low-hicome  families?  Where  does  it  be- 
gin, at  what  limit? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
the  families  who  benefited  by  this  pro- 
gram were  those  in  the  very  low  in- 
come levels  and  certainly  in  my  district 
It  was  not  in  excess  of  the  low-income 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Why  could  this  not 
be  done  in  the  ensrgy  bill  we  have  heard 
so  much  about? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
authorization  for  it  in  the  energy  bill 
and  that  is  the  reason  our  subcommittee 
could  not  consider  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand  there 
is  a  great  energy  bill.  Why  is  this  not  in 
that? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  not  in  the  authoriza- 
tion and  there  could  be  no  appropriation 
for  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  subcommittee 
which  I  chair,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Equal  Opportunities  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  responsibil- 
ity for  this.  We  did  consider  this  and  this 
body  approved  it  almost  a  year  ago.  The 
problem  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  al- 
though this  was  authorized  and  hearings 
were  conducted,  what  has  been  said 
about  the  vitahty  of  this  program  was 
certainly  proven  I  think  in  those 
hearings. 

The  Administration  made  no  request 
for  a  budget  amount.  Although  the  com- 
munity services,  the  community  action 
agencies  around  the  country  involved  in 
the  program  have  spent  some  $25  million 
of  their  own  local  initiative  money  to 
carry  the  program  ahead. 

There  has  been  a  pilot  program,  as  has 
been  said,  which  was  very  successful;  so 
all  this  Is  doing  today,  as  I  see  it.  Is  add- 
ing S9  million  to  what  Is  already  being 
expended  on  this  program  to  conserve 
energy  and  help  poor  people.  It  seems  to 
me  we  should  be  for  both  of  those 
purposes. 

I  certainly  thhik  that  the  findings  of 
the  subconunittee  support  the  sunend- 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucds). 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  explanation,  and 
if  the  gentleman  will  imderstand,  this  is 
the  kind  of  thing  we  would  hope  to  de- 
velop in  a  regular,  orderly  hearing  proc- 
ess. If  the  gentleman  is  inclined  to  ex- 
pand on  the  record,  so  that  we  might 
have  a  more  comprehensive  explanation, 
I  think  we  would  all  benefit. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year,  the  State 
of  Maine,  through  Project  Fuel,  win- 
terized nearly  3,000  of  the  State's 
poorest  homes.  This  program,  which 
provided  the  model  for  the  national 
program  a  Uicirated  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  was  funded  through 
OEO,  now  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  local  community  action 
agencies.  These  organizations  proved 
very  effective  in  implementing  the  proj- 
ect since  they  had  been  working  with  the 
poor  in  their  communities  for  the  past  10 
years.  They  had  ready  knowledge  of  the 
families  whose  homes  most  needed  win- 
terization  and  of  the  assistance  which 
the  commimities  could  provide  in  such  a 
project. 

Maine  is  one  of  our  most  northern 
States,  and  during  the  winter  months  it 
frequently  experiences  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's coldest  temperatures.  It  is  also 
plagued  by  high  tmemployment  and  a  low 
per  capita  income.  Last  year,  when  the 
price  of  fuel  oil  and  kerosene  doubled  in 
cost  from  20  cents  to  over  40  cents  a  gal- 
lon, and  a  cord  of  wood  went  from  $25  in 
September  to  $50  in  December,  many  of 
our  families  were  faced  with  a  problem 
of  crisis  proportions.  Not  only  was  the 
amount  of  fuel  available  very  limited,  but 
there  was  no  way  to  meet  the  increased 
costs  on  their  meager  Incomes. 

Project  Fuel  was  approved  by  OEO  as 
a  demonstration  program  In  December 
1973,  when  the  winter  avas  already 
heavily  upon  Maine.  Working  on  an 
emergency  basis,  however,  the  CAA's 
during  the  next  4  months,  with  the  gen- 
erous help  of  31,500  volunteers  from  the 
various  communities,  installed  262  miles 
of  fiberglass  roll  insulation,  54.000  cubic 
feet  of  poured  insulation,  893.000  square 
feet  of  polyethylene  plastic  storm  win- 
dows and  foundation  banking.  They  al^o 
caulked  and  weatherstrlpped  thousands 
of  draft-causing  cracks  In  windows, 
doors,  and  walls  and  repaired  countless 
stoves,  chimney  flues,  and  broken 
windowpanes. 

The  success  of  this  program  was  dra- 
matic. For  an  average  cost  of  $95  per 
house,  10,000  of  Maine's  residents  were 
able  to  experience  for  the  first  time  some 
warmth  and  comfort  during  the  State's 
frigid  winters.  Families  could  use  rooms 
in  their  houses  which  were  formerly  only 
available  to  them  during  the  summer 
months.  Children  could  take  off  their 
snowsults  indoors.  Health  problems,  par- 
ticularly among  the  elderly,  were  re- 
duced. Most  importantly,  the  $280,000 
spent  for  winterlzation  materials  resulted 
to  a  savings  of  two  to  three  times  that 
amount  to  the  families'  yearly  fuel  bilLs. 


Also,  engineers  have  estimated  that  up 
to  a  million  gallons  of  fuel  oil  and  kero- 
sene were  conserved. 

The  success  of  Project  Fuel  in  Maine 
is.  I  believe,  the  best  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  now  before  us. 
While  the  amount  of  funds  proposed  may 
seem  substantial,  I  understand  it  actu- 
ally rrovides  less  than  half  the  amomit 
needed  for  already  identified  projects 
f.iroughout  the  country.  While  3.000 
homes  have  been  winterized  in  Maine. 
Project  Fuel  also  uncovered  ten  times 
that  many  more  in  need  of  similar  work. 

We  must  also  reahze  that  90  percent 
of  the  existing  homes  in  thi?  co'-ntry 
today  are  deficient  with  regard  to  in- 
sulation and  50  percent  of  the  single- 
family  homes  of  the  poor  have  no  in- 
sulation at  all.  The  result  of  these  con- 
ditions is  a  heat  loss  which  wa'-tes  un  to 
20  percent  of  the  fuel  ased  in  th's  coun- 
try today  for  heating  residences.  Such 
s'^-ace  heating  accounts  for  12  percent  of 
the  total  energy  consumed  by  thi=;  N-^- 
tion.  As  the  Maine  project  has  so  clearly 
demonstrated,  th'^  funds  used  to  winter- 
ize homes — particularly  of  the  poor, 
whose  homes  are  freouentiy  most  In  need 
of  such  improvements  but  who  are  less 
able  to  mike  the  nece<=saiT  outlays — are 
really  an  investment  in  energy  conser- 
vation which  will  renav  itself  many  tim'^s 
over  rot  only  in  reduced  fuel  costs  for 
individuals  but  in  incea'^ed  energv-  inde- 
ren'^ence  f^r  the  Nstinn. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Baucus  amend- 
ment to  add  $9  million  for  emergency 
energy  conservation  services  in  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  letter  from  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  that 
was  sent  to  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  outlining  our  experi- 
ence with  testimony  we  have  heard  con- 
cerning the  various  proposals  to  insulate 
the  homes  of  low-Income  families. 

The  letter  follows: 

House  of  REPSESENTATrvrs. 
Washington,  D.C..  April  9,  1975. 
To  Members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Dear  Collxacue:  As  members  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  we  have  recently  received 
much  testimony  on  the  severe  hardships 
endured  as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis  by 
the  poor  and  the  near  poor,  including  the 
elderly.  During  hearings  on  Title  XT  of  the 
Administration's  energy  package,  the  pro- 
posed Winterlzation  Assistance  Act.  It  has 
become  clear  not  only  that  the  houses  of 
the  poor  and  near  poor  are,  in  woeful  meas- 
ure, thermally  Inefficient  and  in  need  of  in- 
sulating, but  also  that  we  need  new  tech- 
nology which  can  be  helpful  to  the  poor  both 
in  con.servation  and  the  development  of  in- 
expensive energy  source.^.  Furthermore,  as 
the  price  of  enersy  continues  to  rise,  the> 
poor,  who  spend  the  greatest  percentage  of 
income  on  energy,  and  who  have  the  lea.st 
flexibility  In  their  family  budgets,  face  eco- 
nomic calamity. 

In  our  review  of  Title  XI  we  have  con- 
cluded that  this  proposed  legislation  Is  not 
only  duplicative  of  existing  authority  In  the 
Community  Services  Act.  but  too  narrow  In 
scope  to  deal  effectively  with  the  energy 
needs  of  the  poor. 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  assigns  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  to  the  Federal 
Energj-  Administration,  although  that  agency 
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:>  not  nearly  as  w>:!I  eciuipped  to  handle  the 
:i>3lgiiment  as  is  the  Commuiiity  Services 
Administration,  formerly  OEO.  which  has  the 
outreacii  c-.tpabilily  through  its  commuiuty 
tictioii  agenv:ies,  ai  well  as  the  experience 
to  rarry  out  such  a  proemiTi  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively. For  e.ich  of  the  past  two  winters 
more  tliu:i  700  coiuniunity  action  agencies 
across  the  country  have  diverted  some  $22 
million  from  oilier  programs  to  assist  the 
poor  with  tlieir  eiiergy  problems  with  every- 
thing irom  homo  insulation  to  experiments! 
fiipl  vouchers  to  ernergeiicy  fuel  depots. 

Consequf  iitlv.  v,e  belie\e  that  the  Congress 
should  (Kit  enact  the  Adnnnistration's  pro- 
posed rule  XI,  uiiich  would  pro\ide  funds 
lor  winterization  to  th^  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  iii.-iih.^r  the  capabil- 
ity nor  the  experience  to  admaii-ifr  such  .i 
prosram,  but  bliould  instead  appropriate 
inuds  now  to  CSA  under  its  existinEr  broad 
authoritv  in  SecUon  222ia.  i  12)  of  the  Com- 
numitv  Services  Act.  However,  the  Jfresi- 
cient's  budget  requests  for  Fi.scal  Year  75 
and  Fi.scal  Year  76  contumed  no  proi  isioii 
for  iuiiding  of  the  CSA  program. 

As  you  may  know.  Senator  Jacob  Javits  of 
Ne.v  York  has  r.rged  the  .•Senate  .'\ppropria- 
tions  .Subcommittee  to  provide  a  ^^upple- 
mentiU  appropriation  of  *64  million  to  CS.A 
for  this  purpose  The  Administration  had 
asked  for  authorisations  of  }^j  and  $,i5  mil- 
lion, respectively,  for  FY  ■7,'i  and  FY  76  for 
its  propo.sed  Title  XT,  the  Winterization  As- 
sistance .■\ct  Senatr.r  Javits  (umbined  these 
two  amounts  in  his  supplemental  request  for 
CSA.  in  the  belief  that  only  by  including 
the  Administrations  request  for  FY  '76  in 
the  FY  7.5  supplemental,  so  that  prosram-- 
could  be  undertaken  now  and  earned  nu 
throughout  the  summer,  could  that  monev 
brill?  relief  to  the  poor  beiue  the  winter 
of  Fjscal  Year  1976. 

We  share  that  belief,  and  we  ask  that 
you  inchiUe  $64  million  which  is  in  actu- 
ality   the    .Administrations   own    ntiure for 

Emer<;ency  Eiiergv  Con.servat.lon  Progr.ims  for 
CSA  m  Its  FY  75  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. ^ 

We  realize  that  at  Uie  time  the  Subcom- 
nutt.e  on  Appropriations  was  considering 
tlie  CSA  supplemental  appropriation  they 
could  not  have  known  of  our  sentiments  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  .since  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  was  only  then  in  the  initial 
stases  of  Its  hearings  on  Title  XI;  and  we 
know  that  the  Appropriation^  Subcommittee 
may  not  have  included  funds  for  energy  for 
CSA  in  its  bill.  We  therefore  believe  that  if 
is  most  importaiu  thai  the  luU  Appropria- 
tions Coiiunutee  be  awaif  of  our  position  so 
that  they  may  consider  addm><  energy  funds 
to  the  CS.\  supplemental  appropriation  We 
fear  that  unless  this  is  done,  there  is  no  way 
that  the  poor  can  receive  desperately  needed 
help  111  time  to  avert  serious  hardship  next 
winter. 

tincerely. 

Gladys   Spfi.im\n. 
Thom.^s   M.   Reks. 

PARRfN  J     MlTCIIFl  I  . 


April  J  J,  19;: 


i^fcorcimg  to  Federal  Energy  Admini^- 
Uation  figures  there  are  at  lea.st  .5  mil- 
lion homes  occupied  by  the  poor  that 
need  in.sulation  On  tlie  ba.-.is  of  ase  ami 
value  the  actual  number  i.s  probably  twice 
that  figure. 

The  amencimeiit  now  i>endin{.'  before 
tlie  Hou.-^e  would  aprropriate  S9  million 
tovard  this  much  needed  ciTort.  La.'st 
winter  more  than  700  community  action 
agencies  diverted  .some  $22  million  in 
local  initiative  funds  to  energy  procram.^. 
It  is  e.stimatcd  that  more  than  400.000 
liomes  in  California  alone  are  badlv  m 
need  of  climati/ation.  This  does  not  t\en 
begin  to  include  the  numbers  of  fanuiies 
who.se  fuels  ar.d  energy  have  been  cur- 
tailed or  te"rf.ninated  due  to  inability  to 
pay  ri.^mg  utilily  bilLs. 

The  fundi;  requested  today  tliouuh  re- 
presenting only  a  fraction  of  the  tota' 
need  must  be  appropriated  now  if  the 
poor  are  to  be  helped  with  their  energy 
related  problems— if  resources  are  to  be 
mobilized  with  a  minimr.in  waste  ol 
time,  effort,  matciials.  and  dollars. 

Funds  must  be  made  available  now,  jf 
winterization  activitie.s  are  to  be  ini- 
tiated and  c<.'iiipl'ned  riuring  tlie  sunnncr 
and  fall,  if  the  poor  are  to  avoid  the 
freezing  cold   o:    the  coming   winter 

The  CH.^IRM.AN  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
HuNGATE  ■ .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  >  Mr.  Baicus'  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    CHAIRM.AN    pio    tempore     Ti:o 
Clerk  will  i-ead. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FEDr:RAL  BcHEAir  OF   Investication 

SALARIES    AND    FXPtNSES 
ITRANSFER    OF    FUNDS) 

F(ir  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries  and 
expeii.se,  .  S3.570.000,  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  appropriation  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses'. Law  Enforcement  A.s.slsiaiue  Ad- 
ministralion,  fiscal  year  1975. 

AMEND.MENT    OIFKHf.D    BY    .MR      HAWKINS 

Mr.  HAWKINS  Mi',  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hawkins:  Paue 
16.  immediately  after  line  25.  in.sert  the 
following: 

lAW  FNKORCKMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION 

Fo'  an  additional  amount  for  "salaries 
and  expenses'.  $15,000,000  to  carry  out  title 
II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Pre\ention  Act  of  1974. 


Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  urce  adoption  of  the 
Eaucus  amendment. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  I  ri,se  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague,  the  centleman 
from  Montana,  to  amend  the  .^econd  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fi,-,cal  1975 
to  include  much  needed  funding  tor  the 
Community  Services  Administration's 
V.  interization  program. 

The  fuel  shortage  has  left  many  poor 
families  unable  to  meet  the  rapidlv  ris- 
nig  costs  of  residential  energy.  The  Con- 
gre.ss  must  move  to  enact  this  energy  pro- 
gram which  ranges  from  the  provision  of 
emergency  .services  to  insulation  of 
homes. 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
body  of  Congress  a  year  ago  i^assed  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pie- 
veniion  Act  of  1974.  This  act  authorized 
$75  million  to  be  expended  in  the  fi.scal 
y^ar  1975. 

Despite  this  mandate,  tiie  administra- 
tion has  not  .sought  the  implementation 
of  this  act.  Although  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment A.ssistance  Administration  re- 
quested a  diversion  of  $20  million  in 
LEAA  funds  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
for  the  juvenile  delinquency  program, 
this  request  was  rejected  by  tlie  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

The  fact  is  that  this  administration 
has  not  even  appointed  an  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator to  head  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 


in  I.EAA.  The  membcr.i  of  th:  Advisory 
Committee  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  were  only  appointed 
Mai'ch  19.  and  the  Coordinating  on  J;;- 
venile  Justice  has  not  yet  met. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  simply  revicn  i.:>- 
tnc  Mcmbei's  the  reasons  wliy  we  passed 
the  act  in  the  first  inrtar.ce.  One  of  tiie 
liiimary  purposes  of  this  act  was  to  pro- 
vide community-basod  alternatives  to  the 
traditional  .juvenile  detention  and  correc- 
tional facilities.  This  new  emphasis  was 
Pla'^pd  on  the  entire  Juvenile  Justice  Sys- 
tem. Testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  h'liUal  Opportunities  indicated  that 
If  wc-  could  diveri  in  this  manner  only  2J 
percent  of  the  youth  who  get  into  trouble 
m  the  ne.xt  2  ye'U'-;  we  could  save  more 
ih<m  $!'_,  billion. 

It  is  thought  th;it  tlie  minimum  that 
could  be  expended  between  now  and  the 
end  oi  this  fi.scal  year  would  be  based 
on  th?  statutrny  minimum  allocation  of 
S200.000  per  State.  This  amount  would 
en  ible  the  States  to  be^in  planning. 

The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  is  a  very  .seriou.i  one:  almost 
half  ot  the  .serious  crimes  are  committed 
by  young  people  under  18,  and  three- 
lorn  ths  ol  the  arrests  are  of  voung  peo- 
ple under  25.  The  number  of  juvenile 
aii'est.s  for  all  offenses  has  increased  141 
percent  since  1960.  So  that  when  we  talk 
of  crime  in  America,  we  are  talking  about 
.un  enile  crime  in  a  very  sub.stantial  wav. 
That  is  why  this  bod  v.  in  its  wisdom. 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  divert 
youth  into  a  different  svstem  in  order  not 
to  jusi  mer- 1\  .save  .vouth.  but  to  save  the 
tinaiu'ial  resources  of  this  country. 

So.  we  consider  that  the  expenditure 
ol  S1.5  million  called  for  in  this  amend- 
ment -$5  miliion  le.ss  than  the  agency 
itsell  requested  in  reprogramed  funds— 
that  this  amount  can  reasonably  be 
si)ent  between  now  and  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  only 
an  economical  amount,  but  to  me  it  is  a 
reasonable  amount. 

I.  for  one.  and  I  think  others  of  us. 
believe  that  even  this  amount  is  inade- 
quate and  should  be  much  larger,  but  we 
are  laced  witli  the  proposition  that  the 
agency  itself  must  employ  additional 
personnel  even  to  allocate  this  monev.  We 
intend  that  the  agency  will  .seek— this 
amendment  is  successful— to  obtain  the 
necessary  positions  to  begin  to  implement 
the  act  which  we  passed  almost  a  year 
ago  and  wliich  certainly  should  have 
been  implemented  a  long  time  ago 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genllfinan  "ield? 

Ml'.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man !rom  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  yielding.  I  have  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Hawkins  i  and 
•.)Iso  with  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  I  chair.  We  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  money  can  be  spent  re- 
sponsibly and  that  money  can  be  allo- 
cated to  the  States  immediately.  The  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
IS  geared  up  to  carry  out  the  program,  so 
we  are  inclined  to  go  along  with  the 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 


April  1'),  19/5 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hawkins  amendment  to 
pi'ovide  $15  million  for  salaries  and  ex- 
jitnses  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
aiice  Administration  in  furtherance  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
01  1974.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  50 
percent  of  those  arrested  for  the  com- 
miss'.on  of  serious  crimes  are  under  18 
years  of  age.  Recently  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee investigation  revealed  widespread 
violence  in  the  schools  of  the  country. 
Thoughtful  people,  who  consider  the 
crime  problem,  have  become  convinced, 
I  believe,  that  effective  programs  to  pre- 
vent crime  in  the  long  run.  curb  crime 
more  efficiently  than  pimishment  for  the 
commission  of  crime.  A.t  least  knowledge- 
able people  in  the  crime  field  will  agree 
that  vastly  more  emphasis  upon  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  should  appear  in  our 
anticrime  programs  than  is  found  today. 
The  juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
program  was  aimed  at  just  that — the 
prevention  of  crime  by  trying  to  arrest 
the  criminal  careers  of  young  people 
before  they  become  prolonged — before 
their  crimes  become  habitual  and  more 
serious.  It  is  regrettable  that  there  so 
far  has  been  no  funding  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974.  To- 
day, many  victims  of  juvenile  crime  in 
this  country,  no  doubt,  are  paying  the 
price  of  our  failure  to  fund  this  program 
promptly  after  its  enactment.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  the  President's 
reluctance  to  provide  any  new  money  for 
this  program  so  vitally  related  to  curbing 
crime,  ever  rising  in  menace  in  the  coun- 
try. This  $15  million  appropriation  will 
not  stop  crime  but  it  will  help.  It  will 
save  some  victims  and  it  will  save  some 
young  people  from  becoming  habitual 
criminals  and  it  will  demonstrate  that 
prevention  progi'ams  are  effective  and 
should  have  a  larger  place  in  our  fight 
against  crime.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins),  who  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  adoption  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Hawkins  ) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore,  Tiie 
Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading  • .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAIT  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  pohits  of  order  against  the 
remainder  of  the  bill? 

If  not,  are  there  further  amendmeiits? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MOORE 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
nn  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Anaeiidment  offered  by  Mr.  Moore:  On 
Page  51,  after  line  7,  add  tlie  following  new 
sections: 

"Sec.  304.  No  part  of  the  funds  coiitained 
ill  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  to  take  any  action  to  force 
the  busing  of  students;  to  force  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  abolishment  oi 
any  school;  or  to  force  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  to  or  from  a 
particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his  or 
her  parents  or  parent. 

"Sec.  305.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  to  take  any  action  to  force 
the  busing  of  students;  to  require  the  abol- 
ishment of  any  school;  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer  of 
students  to  or  from  a  particular  school  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
iunds  otherwise  available  to  any  Stale, 
scliool  district,  or  school. 

"Sec.  306.  No  funds  appropriated  in  ihi5 
Act  may  be  used  for  the  tran.sportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purcha.se  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance  in  any  school 
or  school  system,  or  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of 
any  school  or  school  system." 

Mr.  MOORE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record,  since  copies 
have  already  been  made  available  to  tiie 
Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempo]  e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  where  the 
amendment  appears? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  are  copies 
on  the  desk. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
read  the  amendment. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

(The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  presents  language  which  is 
identical  to  the  language  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year  in  its 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1975 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  This  in 
essence  comprises  the  same  amend- 
ments that  were  accepted  last  year  as 
the  Green  and  Ashbrook  amendments  ^o 
that  bill. 

The  first  two  sections  of  my  amend- 
ment, in  slightly  different  form,  have 
been  in  the  HEW  appropriations  law  for 
a  long  time.  Last  year,  former  Member 
Edith  Green  of  Oregon,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  knowledgeable  legis- 
lators to  ever  sei"ve  in  this  body,  offered 
amendments  to  delete  certain  restrictive 
language.  Her  amendments  were  ac- 
cepted by  my  good  neighbor,  the  gentle  ■ 
man  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitteni. 
who  had  authored  the  original  text,  an  J 
by  the  respected  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood).  The  House  accepted  the 
Green  amendments  by  voice  vote.  A'- 


though  the  language  stiicken  by  the 
Green  amendments  wa3  restored  in  con- 
ference, my  amendment  holds  to  the  ter;t 
as  it  originally  passed  'he  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  of  the  three 
sections  added  by  my  amendment  pro- 
hibits HEW  from  using  supplemental 
funds  to  force  busing,  school  closingo, 
and  transfeis  or  a.ssignment.s  on  racial 
grounds  over  the  protests  of  the  parents 
of  the  students  involved. 

The  second  section  of  the  amendment 
prohibits  HEW  from  forcing  the  same 
actions  as  a  condition  ot  obtaining  Fed- 
eral funds  which  would  otherwise  be 
available. 

The  third  section  became  part  of  the 
law  for  the  first  time  last  year  as  a  result 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Ashbrook  i  ,  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  231  to  137 
and  was  accepted  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee essentially  intact. 

This  section  of  my  amendment  foibids 
tl;e  use  of  Federal  fmids  in  the  supple- 
mental for  the  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  to  overcome  racial  balance  or 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegrega- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
seen  the  continued  wisdom  of  continuing 
the  ban  for  another  fiscal  year  by  includ- 
ing essentially  my  entire  amendment  in 
the  fiscal  year  1976  education  appropria- 
tioiis  bill  which  we  will  consider  on  the 
floor  tomorrow.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween tomorrow's  committee  text  and  mv 
amendment  is  that  I  return  to  the  lan- 
guage of  last  year's  bill,  which  I  find 
superior  to  that  which  ha,s  been  re]Jorted 
by  tlie  committee. 

If  antibusing  is  going  to  apply  to  regu- 
lar appropriations  for  both  fiscal  year 
1975  and  fiscal  year  1976.  it  should  cer- 
tainly apply  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  before  me  today. 

It  IS  especially  important  because  the 
supplemental  includes  $125  million  in 
chapter  5  for  emergency  school  aid  wliich 
assists  scliools  in  the  desegregation  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Consress  should  moke 
it  clear  to  HEW  and  local  school  agencies 
that  these  funds  are  not  to  be  used  for 
busing.  This  amendment  would  do  that 
Busing  docs  not  serve  any  educational 
purpose.  Instead  of  trying  to  achieve  bet- 
ter education,  foiced  busing  simply  as- 
signs students  based  merely  on  the  color 
of  their  skin.  This  is  a  ridiculous  and 
superficial  consideration  and  results  in 
just  as  much  discrimination  as  the  ohl 
segregation  system  which  we  hate  tried 
to  eliminate. 

It  has  not  worked.  If  anything,  it  ha.-^ 
increased  polarization  of  ethnic  grouos, 
Most  students,  parents.  ci\'ic  leaders,  atul 
educators  are  against  it.  It  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  students  who  have  to  travel 
long  liours  on  the  bus  and  can  no  longer 
participate  in  athletics  and  other  extra- 
curricular activities,  whose  parents  ■-an 
no  longer  get  to  PTA  meetings  or  teacher 
conferences  clear  across  town,  and  who 
are  thrown  into  a  strange  environment 
where  it  is  all  too  natural  to  develop  a 
"them  versus  us"  attitude.  Busing  simply 
destroys  needed  parent  participation. 

In  addition,  busine  is  a  waste  of  energy 
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Ft  a  tiine  v. hen  v.e  need  to  be  enei'tjy- 

(JilSClOUS. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter 
o:  the  public  schools,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  taught  in  public  colleges.  My  wile 
.-^UU  holds  her  teaching  certificate  for 
public  institutiori.-:.  I  have  attended  public 
.  chools.  and  my  children  attend  public 
.-^chool  . 

The  public  schools  are  going  to  be  a 
Thins  of  the  pa.5t  if  we  do  not  take  steps 
to  halt  and  reverse  the  flight  of  whites 
and  affluent  blacks  to  private  institu- 
tions. I  shudder  every  time  a  school  bond 
i.ssue  is  defeated.  Can  anyone  really  be- 
lieve that  blue  k.s  will  get  bct:er  .schools 
due  to  busin:??  The  oppo.sit.e  fact  ij  true. 
When  all  that  Ls  left  in  the  public  schools 
are  poor  black.s  and  even  poorer  whites, 
who  L<=  going  to  vcie  for  school  b^nd  Is- 
sues and  taxes  to  finance  our  schools? 
Local  school  fin.ir.i "  measures  are  cur- 
rently failing  because  of  buying  fe.rs.  In 
fact,  just  1  week  aco  tjciay.  votci-j,  in  my 
own  hometown  of  Baion  Roui;e,  r'^.jected 
a  tax  for  capital  improvements  for  the 
public  schools. 

One  way  to  keep  students  in  the  pub- 
lic .'-chools  i's  to  let  ihcai  continue  to  at- 
tend the  appropriate  school  neare-t  their 
home.  Do  not  make  the  .schoolchiIdrc:i 
the  guinea  pigs  to  try  to  solve  the  com- 
plex social  problems  of  our  .'■~ociety. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  r.r^'e  the  pa.'s.-age  of 
this  am.endment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  n:ove  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  lo  argue 
for  cr  against  the  gentlcinan^  amend- 
ment. I  know  better  than  to  debate  the 
iSEi:e  of  busing  on  this  florr.  I  hiive  been 
around  here  a  while.  It  i.-s  such  an  emo- 
tional and  complicated  kind  of  i'sue  that 
It  only  .<;erves  to  tuin  attention  all  the 
tur.e  away  from  tiic  b.'.sic  iriirjiosc:  .;f  the 
bill. 

\Vc  are  t.'lk*:'"'  ;ibo'it  appropriating 
educational  func".;  for  the  local  schools. 
Tliat  is  what  we  are  tryins  to  do. 

I  will  say  th.^.t  tl^.e  gentlcnian's  am':>ncl- 
ii;c..l  is  idou:.ical  to  tiie  language  that 
was  adopted  last  year  by  t!;e  Ho-i.se  in 
the  Labor-HEW  r>i)propriation«  bill.  I  am 
sure  that  tiie  Member.?  will  recall  the 
so-ca'led  Whltten  provisions  which  have 
been  in  Labor-HE'.V  bills  for  year.'-  and 
years  and  years,  and  fverybody  avijieared 
to  understand  exactly  wii.it  thcv  meant. 
La.st  year  we  tried  to  change  them. 
.iust  as  the  gert'.eman  i.';  trying  to  do  now; 
and  after  niont:;s  oi  haugling  and  debate, 
they  were  restored  to  their  traditioniTl 
form.  Tlic  Senate  was  ."Strongly  opposed 
to  any  ciinige  in  the  Wliitton  provisions. 
What  I  am  saying,  Mr  ch.^innan.  is 
that  I  have  no  problem  with  the  r.entle- 
mans  amendment.  The  language  i  •.  the 
same  as  tiiat  aUoptcd  in  !:..-*  year's 
Labor-HEW  appropriiitons  bill,  tiie  1975 
bill.  We  know  what  thf»  attitude  of  the 
Senate  is.  There  is  no  doubt  in  m,y  mind 
as  to  what  the  Senate'^  po.'-.itioii  will  be. 
Undrr  tiic  circunv^tances  I  am  ;.ure  that 
we  will  have  to  resolve  this  issue  again  in 
cciilerence. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chahiii.m.  I  move 
t.)  strike  the  r..quisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Cliairman.  I  ask  for  a  ^Mnrab^? 
vote  on  the  simen.inient. 


Tlie  CHAIRM.\N  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Moore'  . 
The  amendment  wa.>  agreed  to. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairn-.an,  I  move 
to  .'Strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  thi^  bill  was 
in  commjttce,  I  a^ked  the  distin- 
Tuished  gentlcmm  from  Tenncisee 
'Mr.  EviNs',  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
cominiitce  on  Public  Works,  about  the 
language  in  the  report  as  it  appears  on 
pagers  46  and  47.  One  gains  the  imprcs- 
.->ion  from  tliat  statement  that  energy 
plants  which  are  used  for  tiie  purpose  of 
tjenerating  electricity,  have  reached  an 
imcritici/cd  acceptance.  I  a.sked  the 
chairman  v,  hy  tlicre  were  not  al.;o  in- 
cluded the  opinions  of  those  who  \.erc 
(..'ppojed. 

I  wa.,  told  at  that  time  that  this  ic-p- 
rc.^ented  the  majority  views,  and  the 
views  of  responsible— I  think  tlie  word 
that  V  as  used  was  "re:  ponsible" — scien- 
tists, including  the  ;  iews  of  32  prominent 
scientists,  inrludirt;  11  Nobel  Pri.^c  win- 
ners. 

I  have  h-^d  occa.  ion  to  check  into  this 
matter  since  tliat  t;me,  and  have  found 
that  there  is  a  responsible  body  of  opin- 
ion that  is  opposed. 

For  example,  one  of  uie  grours  was 
actively  opposed  to  the  creation  of  the 
Bailey  powerplant  which  abutted  on  the 
Indiana  Dune ;  National  Lakcshorc.  The 
court  in  a  case  that  w.-is  brought  to  re- 
strain con.^tructicn  of  the  plant.  I  a:  kcd 
i.ne  of  tlie  imrtics  in  that  suit  to  let 
me  have  its  views  after  reading  the  com- 
mittee report  .so  that  t!ie  recoid  may  he 
complete.  Tirjir  reply  stated  that  there 
arc  four  major  unresolved  problems: 

No.  1 :  Insuring  nuclear  power  plant  safety: 

No.  2:  Making  r.uc!p:ir  po'vrr  plan:<!  a  re- 
liable and  economical  source  of  electricity; 

No.  3 :  Sufegii.-.rdiiig  plant  j  against  sabotage 
■v.'d  preventing  plutonluni  and  other  wcap- 
<jii.s-grac!e  nuclear  maicrtal  iroir.  ralii.-ig  Into 
the  hancl.s  of  tcrrortsis:  and 

No.     -1:     Storing     high-le.cl     radlo.icti\e 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  includ? 
those  remarkii  as  part  of  my  statement, 
and  at  the  a>iprcpriate  time  I  .'ihall  ask 
permission  to  include  them  when  we  go 
bai.k  into  the  Hoi;,-e.  There  are  still  four 
major  unresolved  problems  rcgaiding  the 
liatioui  nuclear  power  program, 

i  he  material  referred  to  lollows: 

BUSINFS.S  AND   PrOI  ESSIONAL 
VrnrSZ  JOH  TIIK  PlBLIC  iNTrfltST. 

Cltlcaao.  II!..  April  12.  IU73. 
V\\.  :■<•.:    David   Dinsmore   Coniey,   Director   01 

Envlronme.-.t.i!  Research,  BPI. 
Siiljjecl:  Niiotpar  Power  Prot;iar;. 
Hon.  Sidney  R.  Yates, 
V  S.  House  0/  nrprc.^entatire-^. 

1.  I  Iiave  l>X)kc<l  c.tr  the  Kuljconniiittee 
on  Puljhc  Woik.s  pnnt  that  your  office  sent 
over  alter  our  meeilng  yesterday  and  find 
it  to  h>  a  r.vther  unciiiicd  presentation  oi  the 
Iai.  ;3.  The  AEC  Reactor  Safety  Study  was  n^t 
.i'.\  ;::ctcpcndei;i.  ai;aly'.is  of  juiclear  bafety, 
h;ii  an  In-hor.se  pioductic.i  whooe  titular 
head  r^as  Norman  Ra.smussen  from  MIT.  The 
probability  figures  In  the  icpoit  have  been 
attacl<ert  imt  only  by  a  grotip  of  r.cn-lndi;5,try 
experf?.  but  ty  the  U.S.  EP.\.  Even  the  Nu- 
clenr  Pegulatoiy  Comm!?  ion's  regulatory 
sta*T  Indicated  the  c.i.^ualty  e?!imn''\;  v."ere 


likely  to  be  10  tlme.s  higher  than  were  cal- 
cvilatt'd. 

2.  A3  far  as  the  32  prominent  scientist.? 
who  l.sstied  a  declaration  Is  concerned,  3  re- 
tracted their  support  when  they  found  on"- 
what  Ralph  Lapp  had  actually  written.  I  am 
told  that  Lapp  approached  almost  300  scie'i- 
llsts  who  refused  to  sign.  If  I  had  the  time 
and  inclination,  I  couid  produce  a  much 
more  Impressive  11.' o  of  scientl.=;ts  who  believe 
tliat  the  nucliar  power  prot;ram  ought  to 
be  scripped.  I  have  to  assume  that  Congress 
is  sophistira'ed  enough  not  to  be  impressed 
with   number  iranies  of  that  sort,  however. 

.3  I'l  response  to  your  challenge  of  ye.ster- 
lUy  to  put  something  down  on  paper,  I  have 
prep  vred  a  live-page  simimary  of  what  I  see 
to  i)e  I  he  ariiwer  to  .'■.ome  oi"  the  qui'.siiou.'. 
you  a.sked    I  hope  you  will  find  it  UoOful. 

Why  iv  DPI  uguirist  niictcar  pou-er  pUtnt.-? 

BPI  is  not  opposod  to  nuclear  pov  er 
plant;-.,  but  feels  it  :,s  tniwise  for  the  United 
States  to  become  dtpendent  on  the  elec- 
tricity ironi  nuclear  plants  until  soluioiis 
are  found  to  their  major  unresolved  prob- 
icm.^^. 

Whut  arc  ('"•  major  uitrc.-ioUed  pioblem."? 

The  n.illous  nuclear  pow,.r  proyrain  stii! 
!ia.s  probIep-..s  with  (1)  ci;.-iu-lng  nuclear 
power  plant  sai'ety;  (2)  making  nuclear 
power  plants  a  reliable  and  economical 
sour'-e  of  electricity;  (3)  safeguarding  plants 
again.=;t  sabotage  and  preventing  pUuonium 
and  ether  weapons-grade  nuclear  mattrial 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  terrorists;  ai.d 
(4)    storing  high-level  radloartive  wastes. 

What  ii  the  safay  problem  wiUi  nuclear 
poucr  pUmts.'  Can  tlici/  c.cplodc  W:c  c.n 
(iiomic  bomb? 

There  is  no  wav  th.^t  the  w.'ter-ro.ilcd  nu- 
>  I'-.^r  ro.ictjrs  used  in  the  U.S.  to  prod\u-« 
electricity  cm  explode  like  an  atoml-  bomb. 
Bimbs  u.se  highly  enriched  uranium  235, 
Ahcrea.-i  ilie  fuel  in  a  nuclear  power  reactor 
c.'Utaino  only  3'  .   enrlciicd  u.aaium-23.5. 

But  a  nuclear  power  plant  does  sliarc  ai 
!.*d->t  o:.e  ba.,;c  char.uteristlc  with  an  at.-T.j;,- 
bomb:  each  splits  the  uranium  atom,  pro- 
ducing a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  radio- 
active fi^slo.i  products.  The  bomb  is  designed 
to  fi.-5Sio:i  a.:  quickly  a.s  possible — in  le;s  than 
one  ,-;econd.  A  nuc'.ear  power  reactor,  how- 
ever. U  designed  to  tiision  very  slowly,  gradu- 
ally c.in.-.umi."g  the  uranium  in  its  "fuel  core 
over  a  period  of  three  to  nve  yearo.  The  Lcui, 
from  the  sp'.liting  of  the  ur.uiium  into  radio- 
active fission  produc's  is  used  to  boil  water, 
m.-ikins  steam  .vid  d.-iving  the  turbine  gen- 
erator just  as  in  a  conveiUional  coiil-.n^ed 
jMwer  plant. 

UnliKe  a  convcr.-.i  )nal  coa'-fircd  plar,', 
hov.ever,  a  juiclear  power  reactor  produces 
radioactive  fission  products.  A  la.-ge  plant  of 
ih'>  type  no.v  bcli'.g  built  produces  a.s  iv.uch 
long-Ii-.td  radioactivity  in  one  year  as  1,00a 
Hiro-,hhn;',-si?:cd  atomic  bombs,  and  hi  Us 
30-year  lifetime  it  will  prjdu.-e  as  much 
long-term  radiw:v:i;vi:y  a-,  would  be  released 
111  a  fuii-s^alo  liU'lcar  war— abou;;  cno.otHi 
kilo-tons  of  nuclear  e.xplo.uc-:  all  of  th.s 
from  just  o:;e  plant  the  size  of  Zion  S...tion. 
Commonwealth  Ed. sons  pia.r.  4.>  niks 
north  of  Chicago. 

Tnu,;  It  i-;  :mpe:-ative  that  t!l,^■,i■  radio- 
active  ilssioa  products  not  reach  the  environ- 
ment where  liiey  can  cau-s^  Immediate  radia- 
tion irijury,  as  well  as  long-term  cancer  and 
getittic.  defect^!.  This  means  that  not  only 
mu-t  t'le  nucle.ir  power  plant  Itself  be  de- 
signed tD  contain  these  radloa'-'lve  materi- 
als, bttt  after  its  uranium  fuel  has  ••in-icd 
into  fl.sslun  products  and  has  to  be  removed 
fro.m  the  reactor  core,  Its  "spent"  fuel  muc-„ 
be  .■.^refuily  repioces.-5ed  and  converted  hiio 
compact,  higli-ievel  radioactive  wastes  that 
carl  be  safely  stored  for  250,000  years  Uiilil 
t.ic-y  decay  down  to  a  n unhazardous  levtl. 
//  c   u'tr!r.,r  povrr  p'G:'t  cannot  c.rplojr. 
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;•;,•(•  0)1  atomic  bomb,  hotr  can  tile  radio- 
(irtiritij  get  out  of  the  plant? 

The  tissloning  of  uranium  f\iel  in  the  core 
.if  :i  nuclear  power  reactor  produces  heat. 
.\t  its  center,  the  uranium  fuel  is  above 
i.OOO  Pahrenhett,  and  its  metal  .-^iirtace  is 
kepi  nt  550'  F.  by  cooling  water  flowing 
tluuigli  it.  SiioiUd  one  of  the  cooling  pipes 
accidenially  rupture,  the  water  in  the  re- 
actor's fuel  core  will  be  lost,  and  the  metal 
n  ds  containing  the  uranium  will  lieat  up 
'apidly  and  begin  to  melt  in  about  a  minute, 
unte:;s  emergency  cooling  water  is  lujected 
itnmediately  to  prevent  a  meltdown. 

Recently  built  nticlear  plaii'S  rI!  iiave 
eiiiergency  core  cooling  systems  ( gCCS  lor 
short)  designed  to  prevent  a  core  iueli- 
down.  and  older  plants  like  Dresden  Ur.it  1 
at  Morris,  Illinois  are  b'nn^;  equippe'i  uiih 
r>n  ECCS. 

If,  however,  the  ECCS  falls  to  opera'e  as 
designed,  and  the  reactor  coro  nu'lts  down, 
a  serious  accident  results.  Radioactivnv  re- 
leased from  the  meltiny  core  ciin  cscajje 
from  ihe  containment  building  housing  the 
reactor  in  several  dilfeieiu  ways.  The  niost 
likely  route  If  what  the  nuclear  induBtr*'  calls 
a  •China  Occident,"  wliere  ihe  core  melts 
down  tlirouyli  the  bottom  of  tiie  containment 
building  and  keeps  slowly  nieltin!:  down 
through  the  earlh  (  Iheoreticalb-  toward 
Cldna.  but  in  fact  reactnig  Viitli  wpter  and 
giving  off  geysers  of  rauioitctiie  sieniu 
through  the  surface  of  the  earll^j  a  iesa 
likely  route  is  one  BFI  hac;  dubbeii  the 
".\pol!o  event",  in  which  a  steam  sxpl'j.'-i'in 
resulting  from  a  reaction  lietween  t}\e  niolie:: 
reactor  coi-e  and  water  ni  t'le  bottom  of 
the  reactor  vessel  blov\s  tiie  core  rjut  xhe 
top  ol  the  containment  building;  like  a  moon 
rocket.  Other  containment  rupttne.s  can 
occur  from  detonation  oi  tlie  hydrogen  gas 
produced  by  metal-water  reactions  betveen 
tlie  molten  core  and  v.ater  fr.im  the  i  ap- 
luied  pipe,  or  from  a  slow  build-i-p  of  gas 
inside  tlie  containment  building  causini;  its 
eventual  rupture  or  leakage  due  t  o  o','er- 
pressurization  Radioactivity  ran  also  escape 
from  tiie  containment  building  ii  isolation 
valves  tiiat  are  suppo.^ed  to  close  during  an 
accident  remain  open,  or  because  ot  n  ;';iilure 
of  the  emergency  system  designctl  'o  remove 
jadioactive  gas  after  an  accident. 

Ilow  seriou.->  iroulit  >-iil':  a  rr^ii-m'-  ru'li- 
elown  be? 

The  estimates  of  the  con.sequences  from 
such  an  accident  vary  widely.  A  1957  study 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  small 
reactor  estimated  the  maximum  casualties 
as  3,400  dead,  43.000  acute  radiation  injuries, 
and  a  property  loss  of  $7  billion.  A  1965  up- 
date of  that  report  for  presently-sized  reac- 
tors predicted  up  to  45,000  fatalities  and  an 
area  of  effect  the  size  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  1974  draft  AEC  study  sets  the 
upper  limits  at  6,900  fatalities  and  16.800 
acute  radiation  injuries.  In  its  review  of 
that  study,  the  U.S.  Environmentpl  Protec- 
tion Agency  concluded  that  the  fatalities 
and  Injuries  could  be  up  to  10  tinges  greater 
than  the  AEC  estimated.  And  in  a  critique 
prepared  by  10  persons  from  BPI,  MIT  and 
tiie  RAND  Corporation,  it  was  estimated 
Ihat  such  an  accident  \v8s  100  times  more 
probable  than  the  AEC  estimated  ii  to  be. 
Based  on  the  number  of  reactors  expected 
io  be  in  operation  by  1990  if  nuclear  indus- 
try projections  are  fulfilled,  we  could  )>e  h.iv- 
in<4  one  such  accident  every  G  ycais. 

/.s7i7  the  emergency  core  cooling  .y^ti  tn 
reliable  enough  to  prevent  a  meltcioun? 

No  full-scale  test  of  an  emergency  core 
cooling  system  has  ever  been  conducted.  In 
a  .series  of  six  tests  on  a  small  mock  reactor 
in  1971,  the  ECCS  faUed  in  all  six  attempts. 
.Semi-scale  tests  are  not  scheduled  to  be  run 
tiutil  next  year,  and  no  full-scale  tests  are 
planned  at  all.  Nevertheless,  more  than  50 


large  nuclear  reactors  are  currently  in  op- 
eration with  more  than  100  additional  re- 
actors being  built  or  awaiting  construction 
permits. 

Moreover,  the  reliability  of  the  ECCS  at 
operating  nuclear  plants  has  turned  out  to 
be  much  lower  than  expected.  Monthly  tests 
of  pumps,  valves  and  other  ECCS  compo- 
nents reveal  serious  deficiencies.  For  example, 
at  Commonwealth  Edison's  Dresden  Units  2 
and  3,  a  series  of  36  tests  on  components  ol 
the  high-pressure  ECCS  revealed  a  25'. 
failure  rate,  compared  with  the  0.8'.  pre- 
dicted by  the  AEC.  At  Zlon  Station,  north  of 
Chicago,  the  emergency  diesel  generators 
which  supply  power  to  the  ECCS  are  reported 
to  have  a  failure  rate  of  47';  ,  and  the  plant 
had  been  operating  for  more  than  a  year 
before  it  was  discovered  that  the  ECCS  had 
been  wired  backwards. 

At  the  Quad-Cities  Plant  near  Cordova, 
Illinois,  the  ECCS  on  the  Unit  1  reactor  wa.- 
rendered  inoperative  by  jumper  cables  put 
on  the  control  panel  by  an  electrician  who 
thought  he  vn-as  installing  them  on  Unit  2, 
which  v\as  not  operating  at  the  time.  The 
error  was  not  discovered  until  a  test  on 
Unit  2  went  awry;  meanwhile.  Unit  1  had 
been  running  with  Its  ECCS  inoperative 

Aren't  you  accusing  the  highly  trained 
e.rperts  nho  run  these  plants  of  not  l.novhifj 
h-hat  I  hey  are  doing? 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  human  error 
is  an  important  factor  in  nuclear  platit 
safety.  An  AEC  report  concluded  "in  tlie  re- 
cent past,  there  has  been  a  number  of  occur- 
rences at  reactors  where  human  error  re- 
sulted in  undesirable  situations.  None  of 
these  situations  represeiited  a  threat  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public.  The  absenc? 
of  more  serious  effects  is  largely  a  result  of 
good  luck."  At  the  Dresden  plant,  an  operator 
error  led  to  the  release  of  radioactive  water 
into  the  Illinois  River,  an  error  for  vv'hich 
Commonwealth  Edison  was  later  fined  bv  the 
AEC.  At  the  Zlon  plant,  a  reactor  operator 
over-pressurized  the  reactor  because  he  was 
talking  on  the  telephone  from  the  control 
room  when  he  should  not  have  been.  An- 
other operator  at  Zion  pumped  high-level 
radioactive  wsiste  from  one  tank  to  another 
without  ascertaining  beforehand  that  the 
second  tank  was  already  full,  thus  causing  a 
radioactive  spill. 

Commonwealth  Edison  states  that  it  has 
spent  $102,000  training  each  of  its  nuclea: 
plant  operators,  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  attending  Harvard  for  14  years.  Yet  the 
results  of  the  training  seem  disappointingly 
meager:  after  Zlon  Station  had  been  openit- 
ing  for  approximately  6  months,  the  AEC 
gave  the  plant  operators  requalification  ex- 
aminations; 72^;  of  the  operators  failed  the 
exam,  and  even  after  two  months  of  inten- 
sive further  training,  46';  failed  It  a  second 
time. 

What  difference  does  it  really  ynakc 
whether  the  emergency  systems  are  reliable 
or  not  if  no  pipe  ruptures  e7-er  occur  that 
irould  require  their  use? 

Although  the  piping  in  nuclear  plants  i.s 
designed  to  last  for  thirty  years  without 
rupture,  incidents  involving  ruptures  and 
cracks  In  piping  have  occurred.  One  steam 
piping  rupture  killed  two  nuclear  plant  op- 
erators, and  two  others  injured  a  large  num- 
ber of  workers.  BPI  pointed  out  in  1972  tliat 
because  of  the  way  the  steam  pipes  were  lo- 
cated in  the  Kewaunee  Nuclear  Plant  in  Wis- 
consin, the  control  room  operators  could  be 
killed  if  one  of  the  steam  pipes  ruptured. 
The  resulting  design  change  cost  more  than 
.$5  million  in  labor  and  materials  and  $18 
million  in  additional  costs.  Similar  defects 
at  the  Donald  C.  Cook  plant  in  Michigan, 
including  a  containment  design  defect 
pointed  out  by  BPI  In  1971,  cost  more  than 
IS150  million  to  remedy,  and  even  after  the 


changes  the  plant  will  be  limited  to  81'  of 
its  oiigiually  de.signed  power  level. 

Cri'.cks  have  been  recently  fou.id  in  the 
reactor  piping  at  the  Dresden  and  Quad- 
Cities  plants,  and  at  five  other  General  Elec- 
tric reactors  in  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Durint;  the  1972-73  hearing  on  ECCS  de- 
fiiisn  deliciencie.s.  the  AEC  maintained  that 
because  piping  iiiside  sieani  generator.s  at 
nuclear  plants  had  never  ruptured,  it  co-i'.d 
discount  tlie  fact  that  such  a  rupture  dur- 
ing the  course  o:  tiie  reactor  accident  would 
render  tiie  ECCS  inoperative.  But  on  Febrtt- 
ary  21.  1975,  tlie  piping  in  the  steam  gener- 
ator at  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Company  a 
Point  Eea'.h  Nuclear  Plant  did  rupture,  and 
the  plant   iiad  to  be  .'■luit. 

Qualilv  contrcl  during  corsiruction  of 
many  plants  has  not  been  adequa'e  to  en- 
sure that  riiptures  will  not  occur.  Defective 
welding  has  been  discovered  on  a  nuniijer  of 
nuclear  poiver  plants.  At  Zion.  a  welder  who 
testilied  as  a  BPI  v.itne.ss  at  the  AEC  .safety 
lieanng  to'd  hov  uncertihed  welders  had 
worked  on  tlie  pli'Ut,  and  the  subsecjuent 
AEC  inspection  revealed  289  defective  weld-. 
Bec.uise  of  poor  quality  control  during  con- 
sf ruction  of  the  Palisades  Plant  in  Micli;- 
f,-in.  its  owner.  Consumers  Power  Company. 
IS  i!ow  suing  the  reactor  manufacturer  lor 
$300  million.  The  AEC's  Icjrmer  regulatory 
diiector  recently  .said  "tlie  .American  public 
should  assume  there  will  be  a  nuclear  In- 
cident wiiich  will  have  an  impact  o;i  th.e 
public." 

Why  do  you  rl'^ijuie  lutchar  ir.d us!' ij 
iJuhns  that  nuclear  power  i-i  nicrt-  econornica' 
than  other  alicrncti.c  suurcm  oi  electricity'' 

II  was  originpllv  ihought  lliat  elc.Mnciiv 
1. om  nuclear  power  plants  might  oe  so  cheap 
that  :i  would  not  have  to  be  metered.  The 
cost  (if  electricity  ironi  nuciiiar  po.ver  pla'its. 
liovevcr.  has  tiuiied  out  t'j  be  tar  more  ex- 
pensi.e  than  au;,one  predicied. 

Tiie  capital  ct/st  ol  nucle.ir  power  plants 
hits  escalated  far  faster  thttii  inflation.  A 
iiuc'ear  power  plant  that  seven  years  ."^go 
would  have  cost  $200  million  now  costs 
*!  100.01)0.000.  The  price  of  uranium  has 
recently  ;;oiie  from  $6  a  pound  to  more  than 
•.32  a  pound  and  i:  expected  to  go  higher. 
These  cost  increas'-.-,  a:e  not  yet  reflected  in 
the  price  that  con.smners  pay  for  eledririiv 
from  r.uciear  plants,  but  wiii  be  refiecied  m 
elecirlLal  rates  in  the  early  I980's. 

Even  at  tlie  present  time,  however,  the 
(leelricily  Iroin  nuclear  plants  is  seldom  .as 
cheap  as  electriciiy  from  coal-fired  plants. 
For  example,  ai  1974.  the  electricity  generated 
by  Comnionwealth  Edison's  large  nuclear 
plants  was  at  least  10',  more  expensive  than 
the  electricity  generated  by  their  newest 
coal-fired  plants.  Because  coal-fired  plants 
have  had  a  higher  degree  of  reliability  than 
nticlear  power  plants,  the  average  cost  of 
electrii  ity  from  them  Is  cheaper  than  nucle.ir 
planr.s.  ihis  is  expected  to  continue  into  the 
future:  a  projection  of  electrical  costs  in  1982, 
based  on  present  leliability  rates  of  nucleaf 
and  loal  plants,  indicates  that  electricity 
ironi  nuclear  phmts  wiU  continue  to  be  10' 
more  expensive. 

III  addition,  iiuciear  plai.ts  have  not 
turned  out  to  be  as  reliable  as  predicted.  Thev 
were  originally  billed  as  periorming  at  80' 
of  design  c.'.pacity;  in  luct.  their  average 
deliverabiliLv  lias  been  approximately  55' .  . 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  becatise  oJ  the 
radioactivity  of  reactor  system.s,  repaus 
lake  more  time  and  n->ore  workers  than 
■similar  repairs  on  coal-fired  plants.  In  order 
to  avoid  exceeding  each  worker's  maximum 
permi.ssilile  radiation  exposure,  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  must  work  seqtientially  within  a 
confined  .space  to  make  repaiis  on  nucle.ir 
reactor  systems 

For  example,  at  the  Dresden  plaut,  a  recent 
prolonged  outage  took  350  m^n.  to  repair  what 
12  men  could  l.ave  done  quickly  on  a  coal- 
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flrcd  plant.  Siiice  t?ie  ratjioactivl';-  or  .t. 
Juclear  pluut's  syntenLS  Increases  wrh  age, 
repairs  are  likely  to  become  evou  moro 
♦une  co:5.si;niuig  as  Lhd  p^int  gets  older, 
leading  to  longer  ouUages  and  decreased 
'..pacuy  perform.i:ice.  Aa  fttialysis  of  the 
: 973-74  perrormaiice  o;"  the  nations  nuclear 
power  plants  iudlMted  ;hat  -heir  perrorinance 
peaks  out.  after  the  plants  ae  appro  •■.;  mate!  y 
.  ix  years  old.  at  67',  of  de,5igii  capacity,  i»nd 
r.i.lUi  tUercalif  r  -.o  only  39'  .  since  this 'is  les-. 
than  half  of  the  original  target  of  ft.}' .  ,  jt 
means  tint  twice  ad  many  nuclear  plants 
would  have  to  be  omit  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  electrkily  originally  predicted. 
Tlie  additional  co.st  to  American  laiepavers 
rould  r-in  into  the  iiundreds  of  billions-  of 
dollar.-i. 

Why  do  uoh  li-t  ■iubctacir  ns  oiif  ufimnlinl 
problem  of  nuchnr  powrr  plants? 

A  nuclear  power  plant  is  highly  vu;M»rabIe 
to  sabotaee.  It  l.<i  es'imated  that  hair  a  doiicn 
trained  saboteurs  cotild  fake  over  a  nuclear 
power  plant  and  rij;  it  in  a  fev  minutfs  with, 
l-.!gh  explosives  .-ulii.'.ent  to  cau.e  a  r-'ncto' 
core  meltdown  accident.  Cslnp:  the  threat  or 
mis  accident  as  a  Jio^tage.  they  would  be 
able  to  blackmail  the  fovernr.iei.t  for  an 
enormous  iim  of  niorev.  Zion  Static-,  alone 
has  already  received  three  bomb  thrca's  and 
;n  the  la.st  year  there  ha\e  been  eleven  In- 
cidents iu  whlcii  safetv  equipment  in-^lde 
tae  plant  h.is  been  disabled;  it  Is  believed 
that  this  may  be  the  v.oik  of  an  cmplo'ce 
'■yo  has  not  yet  been  Idontiiied. 

The  plu-onium  which  is  produ' ed  by  nu- 
clear p<-)wer  reactovs  is  vuhierable  to  dive'- 
'icn  and  use  In  the  fabrication  of  a  niclecr 
weapon.  A  recent  television  progra"i  o'-  the 
Itibllc  Broadcasting'  System  showed  hox  a  20- 
year  old  chemistry  sttident  wa;  able  within 
fix    weeks    to   desutn    a   functional    nu^'lear 
weapon.   Moreover,   becau.se   of   plutonlum'-- 
f'.'reme  toxicity  when  It.haled,  it  is  not  eve" 
neccs.sary   to   fabricate  a-t   a'o.mlc  bomb  in 
order  to  do  Inmiense  dam;:"?  riutonlum  will 
burn  quite  readllv.  and  if  l-jnited  from  the 
*'>P  of  a  high  buildia-  i;.sijiff  a  lii^'hway  tl;>re 
•lie  smoke  could  eventually  be  fatal  to  ntany 
Mousinds  of  people,  Althoitgh  the  Nuclear 
Heprtilatory    Commission    is    vov    iirp-ovirK 
'l.p  .safeguaras  vo  coi,:rol  access  -o  plutoniurn 
•  nd    o.her    -.special    nuclear    materla's"     If 
'he  nation  toes  to  a  plutoniurn  economy   i- 
:s  e.=  tlmated  that  a.s  much  as  GOO.OOO  pou'ld^' 
uf  plutoulum   will    be   In   use  and   shipped 
atound  the  country  each  year.  It  .seems  un- 
rt-asonablp    to   as.cume   that    none   of    thc-c 
materials  will  fall  Into  the  hir;ds  of  or-ani/rd 
crime  or  terrorist  erotips.  A  report  prrpnred 
.cr  the  AEC  a  yrar  aK'o  recommended  thet 
_!iie  iir.=  t  and  one  of  the   nost  l.mportan- 
.ines  of  deien.se  against  pro.ips  whl.  h  ml^ht 
r.'.tempt   to  lUegallv  acquire  special  nuclear 
material  to  make  a  weapon,  Is  timely  ai^d  In- 
depth  intelligence  Such  l.-i'eliitjencp  m-v  l<i- 
%»lve    electronic    or    other    means    of  Vu"-- 
veMance,   but  Its  mo.^t  ImporMnt  a.'rpect  "l-- 
li..iltrat:oa  of  the  groups  them.'selves/' 

V/e  may  want  to  examine  caref'illy  whether 
a  piutoitium  econon.y  could  ev?ntuallv  re- 
nhl/,"  ""  *?^*"';-"  ■'•■'*<^  with  a  los,s  cfcivU 
liberties  and  free  democrr.'ir  In.stltutlons 
as  we  have  know  rhem  during  the  Ian  two 
-  t::.dredyears. 

Do  tUf'j  know  what  to  do  iciUi  the  radio. 
w  live  tcastefi  bting  producrd  by  the  nuclrar 
pou-er  plants? 

The  high-level  v-a.-ies  ,'iom  ni.clear  re- 
actors must  be  .safeguarded  from  tlip  envi- 
I. lament  for  more  than  2^0,000  year«  At 
pre.^ent,  the  government  has  i.y  definite 
Vlars  en  how  fo  handle  the,se  w.u-'es  for 
such  a  long  period  of  time.  It  had  piuc.ned 
to  dispone  of  them  In  an  abandoned  salt 
•■  :;-o  near  Lyons,  Kan^^a^.  but  the  mine 
t    rned  out  to  hare  .•-.erlous  leak  problems 

Once  the  w-aste.<;  ,ire  put  Into  a  salt  mine 
tJ.'-v  are  no  longer  retrte\able  In  ca,'5e  ?ome- 


tiii;,e   goes   wror-   and   they   begin    leuklnit 
out  into  ground  water  aquifers. 

The  alternative  now  recelvln;.'  most  active 
ro:;.sideratlon  Ls  to  store  tlie  wa,stes  in  re- 
trievable form  en  or  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  where  engineered  cooling  sys- 
tems will  keep  the  w.istes  from  melting 
through  ihdr  contal-iers.  Becau.se  wastes  in 
lilts  form  miwt  be  actively  safeguarded  i* 
impo-ses  requlremeni.s  for  governmental  sta- 
bility and  Immunity  from  sabotage,  wnr- 
lare  or  earthquakes  for  the  next  ;.'50,000 
>ears  that  many  people  consider  imreallstic 
Whii  tlont  you  leave  tlu-st-  (/uf^lMn.<i  Ui 
l'!C  experts  to  resoire? 

It  may  be  that  these  are  not  technological 
questions,  hit  ethical  ones.  Do  we  have 
the  right  to  u,se  nucle  ir  fission  reactor;  to 
produce  clecuiclty  for  the  next  50  years  and 
leave  a  lethril  letjacy  th.'it  future  venerations 
Must  watch  over  for  2.5J.O()0  years,' 

Hut  doiit  ire  hare  to  huve  nucl.-ar  power 
i^hinia  to  ni':"i  the  energy  crisis.' 

Not  really.  At  the  present  time,  the  inicK-ar 
power  program  is  con-.um:;i(^  more  energy 
thun  It  l.s  producing.  The  nation's  energy 
^^eeds  can  be  met  through  a  combination  of 
enonv  con.servatlon  and  use  of  less  hjxjardou.s 
i.iternate  sources  of  power. 

A.  nuclear  power  plant  pro-'laces  as  mucii 
iong-term  rfdioactulty  In  one  year  as  I.0<10 
Hiroshima-.^ized  atomic  bombs. 

No  full  s:ale  test  of  a  re.tctor  emert:e:;c'. 
c;jre  cooling  .sys'em  ha,3  ever  been  condi:ct*d 
"The  absence  of  more  ."erlous  e.Tects  is 
largely  the  result  of  ^nod  luck,' — .'VEC  report. 
Becaitse  of  poor  quality  control  during 
c>n  struction.  one  utility  is  siung  the  reactor 
manufactuiM-  for  $3C0  mtilion  damages. 

A  nuclear  power  plant  that  seven  vctrs 
:.iio  would  have  cost  $J00  million  now  cods 
■» 1. 1 00. 000. 000  to  build. 

Twice  as  many  nuclear  plants  mltht  ha-e 
lo  be  built  to  pr.xluce  the  same  anioimt  of 
clectiiclty  originally  predicted  by  the  A.BC. 
If  we  continue  ta  produce  radioactive 
wastes  that  take  250,000  years  to  decay,  no 
ocial  Instability  or  earthquBkes  can  be  per- 
mitted. 

A  plutoiuiini  economy  cou'd  ensure  that 
li»34  arrives  rUht  on  ;;chcduie. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  C'liair- 
nian.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  Kentlemaii 
from  Tcnne.>see, 

Mr,  EVINS  cf  Tenne.-'.see.  Mr.  Clmir- 
man.  I  agree  with  the  Bcntlemr.n  from 
IllinoLs  thn.t  there  nre  rcspon-siblc  oppo- 
.sition  view.s,  and  different  views.  All  that 
I  said  v,a.s  that  they  were  not  brought  to 
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our  attention  in  the  hearlng.s.  The  over- 
whelming view  was  contraiT  to  the  posi- 
tion presented  bv  the  gentleman  from 
IJhnoi.?.  There  arc  these  few  who  nre 
fearful. 

I  would  .'■.ay  to  the  t-cntleman  that 
much  i.s  bciv.g  done  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear -iarcty.  WTien  the  Congre.^s  e.stab- 
lished  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commls- 
.<:ion  it  was  primarily  for  Uio  purpose 
of  nuclear  safety. 

Sub.stantial  sum.s  are  beint;  appropri- 
ated to  provide  for  the  safe  transporta- 
tion of  nuclear  material.s.  During  our 
hearinps  on  the  1976  budi-et  request,  we 
heard  testimony  from  the  Encr^'y  Re- 
search Development  Administration 
about  the  specially  built  trucks  that 
have  been  con.structed  a.s  a  step  toward 
insuring  such  safety,  so  that  there  can 
be  the  safe  tran.sportation  ut  nuclear 
materials. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  unresolved 
problems,  but  the  testtaiony  before  the 
committee  wa.s  that  nuclear  iwweiplant.s 


are  safe.  We  liave  some  55  nuclea- 
powerplanls  now  operating,  and  manv 
have  been  operating  safely  for  years" 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  mterpretation.  I  do  want  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennes.see  to  know  that  I  am 
not  opposing  the  appropriation  for  (lie 
Nuc  lear  Regulatory  Commission.  Mv  only 
inu-i>ose  was  to  bring  out  both  dide.s  i'l 
view  ol  the  fact  that  the  opposition  wa=: 
nut  presented  before  the  gentleman's 
committee.  Certainly  the  remarks  that 
I  a;n  including  with  my  statement  in- 
dicate that  there  are  conti-ary  views, 

I  wuiild  like  to  .'-ay  to  the  gentlema'i 
Uiat  I  have  read  thi'ough  the  hearings 
by  tlip  peiitleman's  subcommittee,  and  it 
wa.s  bioutht  out  that  there  are  cracks 
and  there  are  leakages  taking  place  in 
nutkar  powerplants  hi  various  places 
throughout  the  country.  So  that  this  is  a 
.source  of  concern  to  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commis.sion,  They,  wisely,  propose 
to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  lo 
my  fiiend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
If  he  uiil  yield  further,  that  there  has 
been  no  leakage  in  nuclear  powerplants: 
there  have  been  no  core  meltdowns- 
there  have  been  no  fatalities;  there  have 
been  no  disasters.  There  are  just  crie-- 
of  alarm.  Of  course,  it  would  be  Impos- 
sible, to  include  all  of  the  report.s  that 
have  been  issued  on  the  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  T!i'> 
t;me  of  the  gentleman  has  expired, 

' By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Yates  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. I 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  mav  I  le- 
fer   the  Rentleman'.s   attention   to  page 
268  of  i;art  of  the  hearing  on  this  hill 
Tliere  we  have   the  statement   bv  Mi- 
Anders: 

We  are  cni.fidei.t  that  NRCs  in..pei.!ion 
procedures  are  .satisfactory,  Wlille  one  can  al- 
'vays  111  id  room  for  Improvement  in  any  p.c- 
■  lani  or  procedure,  w?  believe  the  public  in- 
u-rest  k-  well  .served  by  the  existing  sv.siem 
•'t  NtiC  Inspection.  '  *  •  Of  course!  ai:\ 
reizuldinry  program  must  continually  be  re- 
viewed and  evaluated,  and  we  are  doing  thut 
In  nddi'ion  to  In-house  efforts,  ■we  also  have 
ui.dcrwav  a  .study  by  SANDIA  repardl"g  In- 
-picr  i(  n  nie':-.r<ls  a*  operating  reactors. 

Admiral  Rickover  a  few  montlis  ago  in- 
dicated he  was  appalled  by  some  of  the 
inspection  procedures  at  some  of  the  ci- 
vilian plants.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
tiiut  this  IS  not  a  cut-and-dried  subject. 
The  only  rea.,on  I  am  intervening  at  thio 
time  is  to  ti-y  and  correct  the  impression 
that  I  had  had  when  I  read  the  report 
of  the  committee  that  indicates  that  at 
least  to  my  mind,  everything  i.s  -cut- 
and-dried,"  and  that  these  reactors  are 
.safe. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
move  to  Ml  ike  the  reciuiaie  nurr.btr  o- 
woi'ds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
rna-.e  to  put  at  rest  the  fears  and 
apprehension  of  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energ>-  has 
held  countle.ss  hours  of  hearings  regard- 
ing the  spht-hairline  leaks  and  other 
problems  in  tiie  emergency  core  cooling 
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systems  ha\ing  to  do  with  the  electric 
generation  of  nuclear  power  in  about 
three  different  types  of  plants.  In  no  in- 
.-tance  was  there  anything  approximat- 
ing what  might  be  called  a  critical  .situa- 
tion. The  entire  plant  was  shut  down  as 
a  precautionary  mea.sure  by  the  examin- 
ing authorities,  and  it  I'emained  closed. 
Bill  Anders,  the  new  Commissioner  of 
NRC.  testified  as  to  the  accuracy  ol  tiie 
work  done  and  f;s  to  the  fact  that  it 
meets  with  the  emergency  core  cooling 
.systems.  Tliere  is  a  problem  that  the 
official  has  to  deal  with,  and  that  i.s  the 
qualiiy  a.ssurance  oi  the  nutiiufe-jvuiiug 
plant. 

We  know  that  nuclear  pov.er  genera- 
lion  is  as  safe  as  any  power  :;eneration. 
.Admiral  Rickover  expressed  concern 
about  many  matters  involving  standards 
on  his  own  record  of  better  than  130 
moving  nuclear  powerplants.  iii  eery 
submarine  we  have,  .and  on  most  car- 
riers, and  we  have  not  found  a  ."-uiior 
yet  who  has  burned  his  finger. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chaintvui,  wi.!  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  \ii'ki  u.  liie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr,  YATES,  I  tli  iik  ilie  gf-t'tktmaii  lor 
J  ielding. 

I  tliink  wlu'.t  the  i-.dtnira!  said  was  that 
he  wa.s  appalled  that  tl:e  safeguards  at 
the  civilian  plants  were  noi  as  complete 
and  as  great  a.>  those  oi-'crated  by  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Right,  and  he  made 
some  meaningful,  w oriiiwhile  suggestions 
as  to  inspection,  and  tiie  cost  of  inspec- 
tion and  inspection  procedures.  Most 
manufacturers  have  one  out  of  every 
five  employees  devoted  to  nothing  but 
quality  assurance. 

Most  of  the  critics  of  nuclear  power- 
plants,  such  as  Ralph  Nader,  want  a 
moratorium.  There  ia  no  justification  for 
a  moratorium  now  on  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  can  the  gentleman  tell  us  wheth- 
er the  cost  of  producing  electric  nuclear 
powerplants  is  cheaper  than  the  cost  of 
producing  it  by  coal? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  No,  and  we  could 
take  30  minutes  each  on  the  production 
cosU  and  find  escalation  on  all  fronts. 
My  point  is  now,  safely.  If  we  want  a 
moratorium  attacking  costs,  we  can  tell 
tliem  about  tlie  costs  of  obtaining  coal 
or  a  barrel  of  oil. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fiu-ther,  the  reason  I  raise  that 
question  is  tliat  it  is  my  understanding — 
and  the  gentleman  may  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong — that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
insuring  safety  is  that  they  do  not  oper- 
ate to  full  capacity  and  that,  as  a  result, 
the  cost  of  producing  electricity  from 
nuclear  plants  is  higher  than  the  cost  of 
producing  electricity  from  coal  power. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  must  say  we  are 
covering  a  myriad  of  subjects  all  too  in- 
tricate and  too  complex  to  be  dealt  with 
in  these  few  minutes  of  discussion.  I  am 
happy  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  has  made  the  point  of  safety  In 
the  plants.  That  will  merit  the  consider- 
ation of  the  committee  and  we  give  the 
gentleman  our  firai  assurance  that  we 
will  give  the  subject  our  consideration. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  made  a 
i;c>!nt  about  safety  and  a  point  about 
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economics  of  operation  and  a  point 
about  '.-he  disposition  of  waste  and  a 
point  about  possible  sabotage  because 
the  present  plants  are  not  completely 
protected  from  those  possibilities. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  could  not  have  covered  a  wider 
gambit.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  about 
the  cowboy  who  got  on  his  horse  and 
rode  off  in  all  directions,  in  all  360  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  All  directions  have  to  be 
(Covered  in  this. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Let  us  refer  to  the 
record  tomorrow  and  to  the  remarks  of 
the  chairman  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  we  will  take  those  matters 
into  consideration  especially  with  re- 
spect to  those  plants  that  have  been  ap- 
proved overseas,  and  I  am  sure  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  if  lie  will  bear 
with  us  in  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  I  believe  we  can  prove 
the  safety  of  nuclear  power  ireneraiion 
I  really  believe  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
i;i  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  started  con- 
sideration of  this  supplemental  it  was 
pointed  out  the  overall  bill  was  $221.9 
million  under  the  budget  request  in  total. 
That  was  made  up  principally  because 
of  the  $294.7  million  reduction  in  pay 
siipplementals.  There  were  some  in- 
creases in  some  items,  some  offsets  and 
some  transfers,  and  so  forth. 

A  quick  .summary  I  believe  is  in  order. 
We  added  $15  million  to  LEAA  in  the 
Hawkins'  amendment,  unbudgeted.  The 
Boland  amendment  was  for  $54  million, 
unbudgeted.  Then  there  were  two  items 
tliat  could  be  considered  to  be  budgeted 
items,  $9  million  for  home  insulation, 
and  $21  million  from  the  Duncan  amend- 
ment in  Forestry  Service.  These  total 
$99  million  added  to  the  bill,  $30  million 
of  which  would  have  been  budgeted,  so 
there  is  a  net  increase  of  $69  million, 
wliich  would  bring,  according  to  my  fig- 
ures, this  total  bill  to  $152.9  raDhon  un- 
der the  total  budget  request. 

While  I  have  some  reservations  with 
respect  to  specific  items  here,  I  think 
on  balance  I  would  surely  have  to  sup- 
port the  bill  as  we  complete  action  on 
this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  stmdry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  HuNGATE,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  5899)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jime  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  bill. 


Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPE.A.KEK,  The  question  is  on  the 
tngro  fmer.t  ,'.nU  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Tilt  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a. id  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tlnid  lime. 

The  SPE.'VKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
1  I's  ;.{^e  of  the  bill. 

The  Qiiestion  wa.s  taken:  and  the 
Siicaker  announced  that  the  ayes  aii- 
peared  to  have  it. 

M:-.  ROUSSELOT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  ot  oidtr  that  a  quorum  is  not 
i)reseril. 

Tnc  SPEAKK.'^.  Evidently  a  quorum 
1-  not  present. 

The  Sergeanv  at  Arms  wiil  notify  ab- 
.sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  380.  nay.s  14, 
tiot  '.oting  38.  as  follows: 

!R  jU   Xo.   1201 
VEAS— 330 


Abuiiu.' 

Clancy 

Foiuitain 

.Vr/WiT^ 

Clausen, 

Frenzel 

.\di.nis 

DonH, 

Frey 

.'\ddabbi  i 

CiawKOu,  Del 

Fulton 

.'LlliblO 

Clay 

Fuqu'i 

AnderEOii, 

ClevelatiU 

Gaydos 

CnUf. 

Cochran 

Giimau 

."lUderson.  IU. 

Cohen 

Gmn 

AiKirews,  N.C 

Collins.  B! 

Gold  water 

Ancirews, 

Conable 

Gonzalei' 

N.  Dak. 

Conte 

Goodllufe 

Aiiiiuii/io 

Cormau 

Oradisou 

Armstron  ■ 

Cornell 

Grassley 

Ashley 

Cotter 

Green 

*.spi:i 

Coughlm 

Guyer 

B.idillo 

D'Amouis 

Hagedorn 

BclfiUs 

D,oniel,  Dan 

Haiey 

Bald  us 

Diiniel,  Robn  i 

Hall 

Raucus 

\V„  Jr. 

Hamilton 

Bcjrd.K.I. 

D.iiiiels, 

Hanley 

BertcU 

Dominick  V. 

Hannaforu 

Ri-;i 

Dunielsou 

Hansen 

Bennett 

Davis 

Harkin 

Berglnnd 

de  la  Gar/,', 

Harrinf-'ti);! 

Be  v  111 

Dclaney 

Harris 

Biafegi 

Del  Kims 

Htirsha 

Biesier 

Derrick 

Hawkins 

Binglirfm 

Derwiuski 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Blauchnro 

Devine 

Hays,  Ohio 

Blouin 

Dickinscn 

Hebert 

Bopfs 

Diugell 

Hechlcr,  W,  Vti 

Boland 

Dodd 

Heckler,  Muss. 

Bollini.; 

Downey 

Hefner 

Bonker 

Downing; 

Heinz 

Boweu 

Drlnan 

Helsioski 

Broden:.  s 

Duncan.  Oreg, 

Henderson 

Breau.x 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Hicks 

Breckinrici-i 

du  Pont 

Hillis 

Brinkley 

Early 

HlnshiiW 

Brodhepd 

Eckhartit 

Holt 

Brooks 

Etlsar 

Holtzmr.n 

Broomflekl 

EdwarJs  Cnlif 

Horton 

Brow^l,  Cnlif. 

Eilberg 

Howard 

Brown,  Mich. 

Emery 

Howe 

brown,  Ohio 

English 

Hubbard 

Broyhill 

Erlcuboir. 

Hughes 

Buchanan 

E5Ch 

Hunga'.c 

Burgeuer 

Kshlcmi-.n 

Hyde 

Burke.  Ci.hf. 

Evans,  Co;ii. 

Ichord 

Burke,  Fin. 

Evans,  Inii. 

Jacobs 

Burke,  Ma.-.^-, 

Evms,  Teuii. 

Jarmaii 

Burleson,  Tc:- 

.    Fascell 

.letlords 

Burlison,  Mo. 

FenwR'k 

Jenrette 

Burton.  Johi. 

L  Fish 

Johnson.  Cuilf 

Burton.  I'hiii 

p  Fisher 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Butler 

Hood 

Jones,  Ala. 

Byron 

Fiorio 

Jones,  N.C. 

Carne\ 

Howei? 

Jones,  Okla. 

Carr 

I-iynt 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Carter 

Foley 

Jordan 

Casey 

Ford,  Mith. 

Karth 

Chappeii 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Chisholni 

Forsythe 

Kastenn.eiev 
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Karen 

Murphy.  111. 

Sciberlii!-; 

Kelly 

Murtha 

Sharp 

Kemp 

Myers.  Iiid. 

Shipley 

Keuiiiira 

Myers.  Pa. 

Sikes 

Ke:.  s 

Natcher 

Simon 

Kuicl:ie=s 

Ned/1 

.Sisk 

Koch 

NichoLs 

Skubii/ 

KreU.-. 

Nix 

Slack 

Krue-u-r 

No.all 

Smith.  Io»a 

L.iF.i.ce 

Nowalt 

Smuh,  Nebr 

I..'-'oinars:ao 

Oberst.ir 

.Sir,  (ler 

!. at. drum 

Obey 

Spelluum 

L.'ttii 

O'Brien 

Spence 

Lehiiuiu 

OHara 

Staggers 

Lent 

ONeill 

St.nnton, 

Leva  .IS 

OLtinser 

James  V. 

Litton 

Passman 

Stark 

Lloyd,  Cahf. 

Patman 

Stted 

I  :oycl,  TfiHi. 

Pa  I  ten 

Stee'.inr  n 

Lolli;,  L,l 

Patter.son.  Ca 

i!  Stei'-;er.  \Vi< 

Loiii;,  Mci. 

Pattison.  NY 

S'oke.s 

Lott 

Pepper 

StraCtoii 

Lil!;ili 

Perkm.s 

Stuckev 

MrC'loskty 

Fevser 

Stiidds 

Mrfollisler 

Piclclp 

S>miutcoii 

McCormack 

Pike 

Talcott 

MrDatle 

Poii;e 

"aylor,  Mo. 

McEweii 

Pre'S'er 

Thompson 

McFall 

Pre  ec 

Thone 

McHw.h 

Pricf 

Thornton 

McKhv 

Pntchart! 

Treen 

McK;nuey 

Cj.ue 

Tsont,a.s 

Martiouflkl 

Quillen 

Udall 

Madc'en 

Railsback 

OTlm.«n 

Ma(lir:iu 

Rantliill 

Van  Deer! Ml 

Mauuirc 

R.iii';el 

Vauder  Jayt 

M.ihoii 

Rees 

Vnnder  Veen 

M;uni 

Re  ;u!a 

Vaittk 

Mat  his 

Reuio 

Viuonio 

Matsiin.ii;.! 

Rhodes 

W  .i^Konner 

Ma//.oli 

Richmond 

Walsh 

Meeds 

RiP'le 

W'ampler 

Melrhcr 

Rmaldo 

Waxnui'i 

Metc;i;;c 

Kk^eahoi^ipr 

Weaver 

MfyiitT 

Koberu 

Whaleii 

Michel 

Robinson 

White 

Mikva 

Rodiiio 

V'hitehiirst 

Milfwicl 

Hoc 

Whlrten 

Miller  C-.iIif. 

Ro!.;ers 

WiKson.  Bob 

Miller.  Ohio 

Konca'io 

Wilson. 

MllKtil 

Uootiey 

Cherles  H  . 

Muu.-sU 

Rose 

C.illf 

M.iik 

Roi^ienkowskJ 

Wilson 

Mitchell    M(l. 

Ro'.ish 

Charles.  Te 

MltchPl!    N  Y 

Hoybal 

Wnir 

MofiklP\ 

Rutuiels 

Wirih 

MoiTft 

Russo 

Wolrt 

M'jilohaji 

.St  Germain 

Wri'.;hi 

Moiili-omerv 

.'r'nntinl 

Wvdier 

M.jore 

.'^arasiii 

W\lie 

Moorhf.id, 

Sarbanes 

Yates 

C.ih: 

t-'at'eiUeld 

Yonns.  Ala.sJ. 

Moorheiid   P.i 

S-'heuer 

Voting.  Fla. 

MorK.T,' 

S  ■hneebcii 

Young.  Ga. 

Mosh'T 

S'hroedpr 

Younii.  Tex- 

MO.>H 

Schul/e 

Z.blockl 

Motti 

Sobelnis 
NAYS  — !  4 

Zeieretti 

A.c>,UiCl^-r 

Conlan 

ROU.'-SClOt 

Archer 

Crane 

Shuster 

Baumaii 

Hulohir.soii 

Steiijer.  Arl/ 

Beard.  Tt-im. 

McDonald 

Tr.ivler 

C'o;!iii.=  .  Tex. 

Martm 

NOT  VOTING- 

38 

A.'.hbiiHjiw 

H.'t.Kner- 

Rv.'H 

AnCoiii 

schmldt 

Shriver 

Barret  c 

Hastmiis 

Solarx 

Cederber;; 

HlRhtower 

Stanton. 

Colliers 

Holhiiid 

J.  William 

Dent 

John.son,  Co'  o. 

Stephens 

Diirus 

I  ei'-e't 

Suliivan 

Edward.i.  Mix. 

McCIory 

Ssmms 

Findley 

Me.'vinskv 

Tajlor.  N C 

Fithiaii 

Mills 

Teagtie 

Eraser 

Murphv.  NY. 

Witieiiis 

Giiiimo 

Seal 

Y';:!r')n 

Gibboti.s 

Roreirhal 

Om.'U- 

Ruptie 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Cleik   announced    the   foUowinL; 
■>iir.->: 
Mr    Dent  with  Me    Diggi. 
Mr   Murphy  of  New  Y'ork  wi'li  .Mr   Mill- 
Mr  Teague  with  Mr  Stephen^-. 
.Mr.  Oiaimo  with  Mr.  Coiiyers. 
Mrs.   Sullivan   with    Mr.  Taylor  of   Nortli 
V  irolina. 

Mr.  Ro.senthal  with  Mr    Holland. 
Mr.  Rvan  with  Mr    Neal. 


Mr.  Let'Rett  with  M.-    McClorv. 

Mr.   Y'atrjn  with  Mr.  .\.-<hl)rook. 

Mr    Fithlan  with  Mr    Gude. 

Mr    Fraser  with  Mr.  Haininrr.schiuirtt 

Mr  Solar/  with  Mr.  Findley. 

.^Ir   Barrett  with  Mr.  Cederlx>rg. 

Mr    .AuCtiin  wail  Mr    Ed-Aards  of  .\1  ibuin.'x 

Mr.  Mezviiioky  wiih  Mr    Ruppe. 

Mr  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Hli^hto.ver  with  Mr.  Symni5. 

The  result  of  the  votf  na.s  announrrd 
as  above  rccordt d. 

A  motion  to  reiop.sidcr  w.'.s  hud  <>  i 
tile   table 


i\Ii.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .i.^k  unan- 
imous coiLsenf  that  all  Member.'-  may 
have  5  legislative  da.v.s  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  rem^aks,  and  ini  ludc 
e.xtrnneous  matter,  on  th.e  bill  .ids'. 
pas.sed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiettion  to 
the  rectue-t  o:  the  t;i.-ntlcman  ircm  We.sl 
Virginia'.' 

There  vva.-,  no  objection. 


PEUSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr    GOLDWATER     Mr     SpcLiker. 


on 


the  previou.s  vote  today  on  Hou.'-e  Joini 
Re.'>olution  37.t,  additional  appropria- 
iion.s  lor  the  Veterans'  Adtni  istration 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  I  v,  as  uimvoidabl' 
detained  on  official  bu.-ine.ss.  It  I  had 
he..^ii  I'le-cm    I  would  have  voted  '  ;•^e." 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  49  AND  II. R.  .5919. 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY  APRIL 
18     1975 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Spt.iker.  I  a.-^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  may  ha\e  until  midnight 
Friday.  April  18.  1975.  to  file  reports  on 
H.R.  49  and  H.R.  5919,  bills  which  are 
concerned  with  the  President's  Energy 
Act  proposals  and  with  the  development, 
expliration.  and  production  oJ  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  n[  the  'gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


PERSONAL   EXPLAN.^TION 

Ml'.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
.■\pril  14.  1975.  at  the  request  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee'.s  Subcommittee  on 
Crime.  I  sat  with  the  subcommittee  and 
participated  in  its  field  liearings.  held  in 
Chicago,  111.,  on  pending  firearms  legis- 
lation. Because  of  my  participation  in 
the.-e  important  hearings.  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  duiinc  the  record  vote  on 
H.R.  5398.  rollcall  No.  118,  the  Emer'-iency 
Homeowners  Relief  Act.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent. I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


Apri!  14.  197';.  I  was  present  and  voted. 
I  inserted  by  card,  and  my  vote  was  ap- 
parently not  recorded.  I  wish  the  Record 
to  shiHv  that  I  tavorcd  the  legislation  and 
voted  for  it. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANAilON 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.    118,    the   vote   on    the   Emergency 

Homeowners  Reliei    Act,   on   ye^terdav. 


EXTi-.NDING  TTiE  EFFtiCTIVK  DATE 
OF  CER'i'AIN  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
COMMODITY  FUTURES  TRADING 
COMMISSION    ACT    OF    1974 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speiiker.  I  a.-k  unan- 
iiuou.s  f  t.nsenr  to  take  from  the  Speaker  ^ 
desk  tht'  loint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  335' 
lo  ex'oud  tiie  effective  date  of  certain 
nrovisiuns  of  the  Commodity  I-\itures 
TraditiK  Commission  Act  of  1974.  with 
Senatf  amrndinnnts  thereto,  and  concui' 
in   ih;'  Senate  amendmeiits. 

The  Clerk  re.\cl  the  title  of  the  loint 
.'r-'.U'iion. 

Ilu^  Ch.ik  rear;  tl..  Senare  .'inend- 
inents.  a  ■  follows; 

y.ii'P  2.  line    18,  .sfrlKr   oiu    'and". 

Piific  2.  litip  18.  nrter  "210"  Insert:  ",  and 
4(1,'. 

The  Speakev.  Is  there  ob.jection  to  the 
••:X]i;  •  t  of  thr-"  gentle-nan  from  Washin-.;- 
ton  " 

Mr.  PAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  re.-ervinti 
ti'e  liithi  to  object,  I  do  .so  only  for  the 
purpose  of  a.-king  the  gentleman  from 
WasluiiKlon  I  Mr.  Foley  i  to  explain  thi> 
ie','ishi!iMi  :.n(i  to  e.\plain  the  amenri- 
mciits 

Mr  ^■OLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.  Ill  the 
M'lillcm:'!!  yield'-' 

Mr  BAUMAN.  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
man liO.-n  Washincton. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ab- 
sent e  ..1  new  leyisl  ition.  tiie  Commodity 
Fufures  Trading  Commission  is  .sched- 
uled to  become  fully  operational  on 
April  i\.  1975.  House  Joint  Re;olution 
3:55  would  permit  the  orderly  imple- 
mentation of  the  1974  act  by  the  nev 
Commix.sion  by  altering  the  effective 
date  of  certain  major  provLsions  of  the 
new  act 

Tlie  Cenate  bill  is  the  same  as  the  bill 
adopted  by  the  House  last  week  with 
one  e.v.  eplitm— a  technical  change  rec- 
ommended by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
A;.'riculture  after  the  House  committee 
h,id  voted  to  leport  the  bill. 

Tlie  change  would  postpone  for  90 
days  the  effective  date  of  section  407  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Corn- 
mi- siou  Act  of  1974  in  addition  to  the 
otiier  sections  previou.sly  named  in  the 
House  bill.  Linder  .section  407  each  con- 
tract market  v  ould  be  required  to  en- 
lorce  all  bylaws  and  rules  approved  by 
the  Commission  and  revoke  and  not  en- 
force all  disapproved  bylaws  and  rules. 
Tills  i-rovLsion  requires  prior  approval  by 
the  Commis.sion  of  bylaws  and  rules  of 
contract  markets  before  they  can  be 
enforced.  It  applies  to  currently  desig- 
nated (ontract  markets  as  well  a.,  those 
v  iiich  may  be  designated  in  the  future. 
It  will  not  be  po.ssible  for  the  Com- 
mi.<sion  to  approve  all  bylaws  and  rules 
of  e-<isting  markets  before  April  21.  1975. 
Thus,  there  is  a  need  to  delay  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  provision.  During  the 
periofi  of  delay,  it  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
hibit or  impair  contract  markets  from 
enforcing  all  bylaws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions  v.iiich  have  not   been   specifically 
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di.'^approved  by  the  Commi.s.sion  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act.  as  amended. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
V.'ii-hington'.-*  j 

Th.ere  was  no  objection.  I 

The  Senate  ammidmenls  v.  ere  coii- 
( ':rrcd  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  va.s  laid  on 
tiiC  table. 


GRAND  PEAIRIE  SELECTED  AS 
ALL  AMERICA  CI'I"Y 

"Mr.  MILFORD  rsked  ard  wz?,  given 
permission  lo  addrc.'^s  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  includr"  ext'-nneoris  niatter..> 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  S'XMher,  wc  have 
had  an  exciting  tiu'ir  of  event.';  in  my 
homctovn.  Grand  Prairie,  Tex, 

After  a  yearlong:  wait  of  application, 
testimonies,  and  iTivestignlions.  Grand 
Prai'rie  was  s'.Icc'.cd  as  an  .'MI  Ai.'.erica 
City. 

Yesterday  niorninT.  as  I  fiev,-  back 
here,  the  city  fath'.r.s  v,'ere  laLsinp.  the 
flag  which  had  been  won  by  50,000  people 
who  cared  enou.f.li  ubcut  tlieir  city  to 
become  involved. 

As  many  of  you  !-no\v.  local  citizen  in- 
volvement is  the  primi  ly  criterion  in  the 
completion  for  which  a  tcv.n  wins  the 
All  Americr.  City  Award  frcn  Ihe 
National  Municipal  League. 

My  town  has  gotten  involved  in  com- 
munity needs,  individual  needs,  ai^d  Bi- 
centennial celebrations. 

Let  me  take  tliis  cpportuni'y  to  in  ro- 
duce  you  to  some  of  the  endeavors  began 
and  accomplished  by  the  voluntary  ef- 
fort of  Grand  Prairie  citijcn.s. 

P"irst  off,  it  wa.-,  decided  that,  a  ;^um- 
munity  hospital  was  needed.  So  the 
townspeople  passed  $7  million  in  rev- 
enue bonds,  then  rai.sed  anotlier  million 
dollars  in  pledges  from  the  people  foi* 
the  construction  of  the  ho.spital. 

They  undertook  a  $1  million  proj- 
ect to  refurbish  four  blocks  of  our 
do's^ntown  area.  And  I  want  to  £ay  that 
the  main  street  of  Grand  Prairie  has 
certainly  improv-.d  in  looks  with  the 
additions  of  trres  'iw^d  \vic'cncd  v- :k- 
vrays. 

When  the  Dina'hlc'.-.<  of  ti'.c  Aintri^an 
Revolution  wonted  to  bring  a  replica  of 
the  Liberty  Bell  to  Grand  Prairie,  the 
city  council  agreed  it  was  a  worthwhile 
project  to  he'])  celebrate  our  Nation'.s 
Bicentennial.  And  to  that  end.  the  coun- 
cil voted  $10,000  f  jr  the  housing  of  the 
bell  if  the  citizens  could  rafso  matching' 
i.-oncy  for  the  r=ct'jal  purchase. 

Dozens  of  parades  and  carnival.^  k>;er. 
the  people  had  fund.3  for  the  bell.  It  is 
now  in  Grand  Prairie  after  being 
sliipped  from  the  Frcacii  foundry  cora- 
l)U:te  with  simulated  crack  r.'id  m'^llov/ 
I  one. 

Grand  Prairie  was  judged  all-Amcri- 
"an  for  it.5  involvement  with  people  in 
rcrd. 

Prior  to  1969,  our  commiuiity  had  no 
Mexican-Americans  living  tliere.  At  that 
time,  a  putli  -vvas  bc-'un  to  relocate  mi- 


gratory workers  from  the  Te.\'a.s  ■\alL^y 
to  north  Texas  where  more  jobs  were 
available. 

As  these  new  residents  cam?  into 
town,  the  school  system  responded  by 
adding  bilingual  programs  for  the  tdu- 
cr,tion  of  the  Spanish-speaking  children. 

Several  churches  made  special  efforts 
to  bring  these  children  and  their  parents 
into  local  congregations  by  hiring  bilin- 
gual ministers,  providing  buses  to  church 
on  Smiday  morning,  and  by  starting  a 
conversational  Spanish  course  so  that 
church  members  could  help  triclce  the 
communication  gap  themselves. 

The  ministei-s'  association  in  Grund 
Pra.\rie  jumped  in  to  sponsor  a  nutrition 
rrogram  for  the  aged  which  is  ijartially 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

And  the  20th  Century  Study  Club  of 
Grand  Prairie  volunteered  to  be  contiiiu- 
in>T  sponsors  of  a  group  foster  h'^^me  for 
young  boys  who  are  ward^  of  Dallas 
County. 

The  Grand  Prairie  home  i<:  cuie  of 
tiiree  such  foster  homes  in  the  country. 
The  effort  was  begun  by  a  number  of 
wives  of  Dallas  lawTers  and  judges  to 
provide  homes  for  young  boys  and  girls 
in  irouble.  They  named  their  organiza- 
tion the  Society  for  Abandoned  Children. 
Ii'C.  As  they  sought  community  sponsors. 
Grand  Praiiie  wa?  quick  to  respond. 

WJicn  the  Retarded  Children's  Train- 
ing Center  was  threatened  with  lack  of 
funds  and  a  rundowTi  house,  a  com- 
munity push  was  on  to  rai^c  money  a:id 
repair  the  building. 

Grand  Prairie  people  contriba'ed 
through  radio  appeals  and  door  to  dior 
and  telephone  contacts  enough  money 
to  keep  the  center  open. 

And  a  major  business  in  our  area. 
LTV — a  defense  plant — through  its 
•'management  club"  contributed  paint, 
concrete,  and  labor  to  spruce  up  and  fix 
up  the  center. 

These  accomplishments  are  coniinu- 
ing  testimony  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
the  caliber  of  citizen  of  Grand  Prairie. 
They  also  point  up  to  the  harmony  of 
leadership  and  the  readiness  to  respond 
to  civic  and  humanitarian  needs. 

These  are  obvious  reasons  wliy  I 
choose  to  live  in  Grand  Prairie,  and  why 
I  am  proud  to  be  the  Congressman  from 
that  tovai. 


'■.Cr 


THE  NATIONAL  HEALTHCARE 
OF  1975 

'Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
'was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
ma  tter. ) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  do  Indeed  live  in  an  uncer- 
tain and  unsettled  economic  period. 
With  imemployment  still  rising,  with  the 
busine.ss  outlook  still  dismal,  with  esti- 
mated Federal  budget  deficits  rising  with 
each  new  analysis,  and  with  inflation 
still  a  major  problem,  it  i5  most  difficult 
for  the  Congress  to  balance  the  need  for 
new  or  existing  pi-ograms  with  the  re- 
.^ources  available  to  support  tliem. 

This  is  a  time  to  be  extremely  circoin- 
.-^pect  in  creating  new  programs.  We  must 
be  careful  not  to  add  to  the  £lrerid\  over- 


V.  helming  burden  on  our  Federal  Treas- 
ury. We  must  use  our  tax  dollars  with 
:-rcat  -'•kill  and  wisdom  as  we  face  the 
pressing  neec's  of  our  ccuntiy  and  our 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  keen  av  are- 
nc^s  of  this  great  and  crushing  respon- 
sibility on  the  Congress  that  I  reintro- 
duce my  comprehensive  national  health 
ia?a.rance  bill,  the  National  Healthcare 
Act  of  1975.  And  it  is  with  renewed  con- 
viction that  my  approach  to  the  solution 
of  this  Nation's  health  care  problems  is 
best  for  America  that  I  strongly  recom- 
mend i'us  enactment  by  th;.3  9  5tl:  Ccn- 
j^ress. 

Mr.  speaker,  in  my  view  there  ir.  no 
need  to  postpone  con.';idcration  of  na- 
lional  health  iiLsurance  even  ilicu:,h 
troublesome  Lude-et  istues  confront  us. 
Tr.e  Issue  of  national  health  in.j'jrance 
v.ill  not  ."^o  away,  largely  because  prob- 
le.ns  otill  per.-Jst  within  our  present 
licalth  care  .system.  Tnis  is  not  a  flme  to 
.'.it  on  our  hando  while  our  health  care 
.nroblcms  fcsLc-.  Neither  is  it  a  time  to 
enact  a  sweepir.^'.  all-Government  pro- 
gram impelled  by  cries  of  crisis  in  to- 
day'.s  system.  It  i^  a  time  to  come  up  with 
the  K^.ht  program — a  program  that 
melds  tlie  sj  stem's  proven  caijaeities 
•',  ith  the  resources  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Nation  .tl 
Healthcare  Act  ineeLB  these  require- 
ments. 

The  Natio:);a  Healtlic.irc:  Aci  ad- 
dresses the  most  complex  prublenio—  ris- 
ing medical  costs,  manpower  shortages, 
lack  of  ambulatory  healtii  facilities,  in- 
adequate cost  and  quality  controls,  dif- 
fused leadership  patterns,  fear  of  cat- 
aslropliic  illnes.-:,  and  uneven  benefit 
levels.  It  does  so  by  the  most  elQcient. 
\ii.hi  expensive  methods,  while  blending 
ilie  expertise  and  strengtiis  of  the  major 
elements  of  Die  private  sector  with  the 
unique  capacities  of  Federal  and  Slate 
governments. 

Tlie  National  Healiiicare  Act  ha.  im- 
portant advantages  over  ani*  Go'.  ern- 
ment-administcred  and  financed  pro- 
gram. For  one  tiring,  it  woiild  cost  far 
less  in  Federal  taxes  ci:d  divert  far  few- 
er tax  dollars  from  other  high-priority 
social  needs.  In  tliis  respect  the  National 
Healthcare  Act  is  superior  because  of 
'.\hat  it  v.'ould  not  do.  It  would  not  create 
a  centralized  Federal  bui-caucracy  and 
it  would  not  lead  to  tlie  development  of 
an  inflexible  health  cai'e  system.  My  bill 
v>  ould  preserve  freedoni  of  choice  for  tlie 
t  onsuraer  and  encom'uge  experimenta- 
tion and  hinovation  in  tlie  delivery  of 
iicalJi  cai'e  by  avoiding  any  tampering 
with  the  workable  procedures  in  the 
prei>eiit  system. 

In  addition  Mr.  Speaker,  if  applied 
niid  administertd  as  intended,  the  ap- 
proach in  this  proposal  can  reduce  tlie 
costo  of  present  health  care  under  me<a- 
care.  medicaid,  and  other  program.s.  In 
tlie  long  run  it  promises  better  heal'Ji 
caic  for  all  people  at  koser  costs. 

Tiie  National  Healthcare  Act  promises 
only  what  it  can  deliver.  It  is  realistic. 
It  does  not  sqiuauder  tax  dollars  but  puts 
tliem  only  where  Uicy  have  to  be  spent. 
It  phases  in  comprehensive  benefits  so 
tiiat  medical  costs  will  not  be  pressuied 
10  nr'vv  and  lilgiier  level.s.  It  balances  a 
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need  for  greater  benefits  lor  the  poor 
and  for  those  who  are  uninsurable  with 
a  reaUstlc  use  of  public  funds. 

The  National  Healthcare  Act  u.-.eci  ihe 
jjresent  tax  s>\-<tem  to  encoura;;e  com- 
pliance with  Federal  health  benefit 
■itandard:^.  It  uses  private  insurers  for 
what  they  can  do  be.-t — pioude  the  mar- 
keting, actuarial,  claims,  and  servue 
know-how. 

The  private  inruicuce  svstcm  is  not 
perfect.  But  is  any  system  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man.  including  government, 
perfect?  Can  we  be  sure  that  Govern- 
ment can  do  the  job  better?  if  not  Con- 
gress had  better  not  swerp  too  fjr  If  we 
do,  we  cannot  turn  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  health  b-.ll  i.>  more 
at  the  mid-point  of  desirable  political 
compromise  than  my  bill.  No  bill  Ls  more 
responsive  to  the  essentiality  of  balaitc- 
ing  fiscal  restraint  and  social  need. 

The  National  Healthcare  Act  contains 
several  major  provisions.  First,  it  estab- 
lishes cost  and  quality  controls.  All  pay- 
ments for  health  care  under  federally 
supported  programs  would  be  tied  to 
prevailing  fees  and  to  peer  review  of 
those  professional  services  that  fall  out- 
side of  professionally  established  guide- 
lines, assuring  appropriateness  of  treat- 
ment, quality  of  care,  and  reasonable- 
ness of  physician  fees. 

The  act  would  also  help  contain  co.st-; 
by  encouraging  comprehensive  ambula- 
tory health  care  centers,  which  are  less 
costly  than  in-ho.spltal  care.  This  en- 
couragement comes  through  the  award- 
ing of  grants  and  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  the.se  centers. 

The  act  would  increase  the  supply  and 
Improve  the  distribution  of  health  care 
personnel  by  continuing  grant  and  loan 
programs  and  increasing  the  forgiveness 
of  those  loan.=  over  their  present  level. 
Encouragement  would  be  given  to  in- 
creased service  in  areas  designated  as 
health  scarcity  areas  including  rural  re- 
gions. The  grants  and  loans  are  for  phy- 
sicians and  allied  health  professional*, 
and  include  new  training  money  for  am- 
bulatory care  team  training. 

This  legislation  sets  minimum  stand- 
ards for  health  insurance  policies.  There 
are  three  types  of  plans:  Tliose  pur- 
chased by  employers  and  employees, 
those  purchased  by  individuals,  and 
those  offered  throu^ii  a  State  plan.  Mini- 
muni  standards  for  all  these  plans  are 
the  same  and  they  would  be  phased  in 
over  a  period  of  time.  There  would  be  a 
broad  range  of  benefits  for  everyone  re- 
gardless of  income  or  physical  condition. 

Medical  costs  for  the  expenses  of  a 
catastrophic  illness  are  fully  covered. 
There  is  a  limit  of  $1,000  on  total  copay- 
ment  and  deductible  charges  per  family 
In  any  benefit  year.  This  is  adjusted 
downward  according  to  ability  to  pav 
under  the  State  plans. 

The  unemployed,  the  focus  of  60  much 
congressional  attention  in  recent  weeks, 
would  be  covered.  These  individuals 
would  be  covered  for  at  least  2  months 
after  they  have  been  laid  off.  If  they  are 
sti'l  without  income  after  that  period, 
they  would  be  enrolled  in  a  State  plan 
witli  the  same  minimum  benefits  that  are 
establi.shed  for  employer-employee  plans. 

The  poor  and  the  near  poor  would  be 
enrolled   In   a    State   healthcare    plan. 


which  would  be  subsidized  by  State  and 
Federal  Government  and  managed  by 
private  insurance  carriers.  The  risk  for 
solvent  individuals  who  are  uninsiu-able 
solely  for  health  reasons  would  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  health  insurance  industry. 
Tlie  National  Healthcare  Act  is  the 
one  approach  that  provides  for  orderly, 
yet  determined  th.inge  with  minimum 
dislocation  and  distortion  and  a  maxi- 
mum redirection  of  the  system's  proven 
vitality  and  talent.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  join  me  in  spc.nsoring 
this  bill  and  woikin;;  lor  its  enactment. 


MYKRS  TAX  REFORM  PROPOSAL 

I  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  a.sked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  tlie 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
lii.^  remark.--  tmd  include  extraneou-; 
matter.' 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  .'\niil  15.  serves  as  an  annual  re- 
minder of  the  need  for  more  tlian  tlic 
one-.shot  tax  cut  Congress  recently  en- 
acted. The  inequitic;  in  the  basic  law 
remain.  For  that  reason.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  establishing  the 
Fedftal  Commission  on  Tax  Revi.sion  to 
undertake  a  complete  nonpartisan  review 
of  the  Nation's  tax  laws. 

The  average  taxpayer  has  been  used 
in  a  pame  of  political  football  for  far 
too  Icni;.  We  must  lift  the  issue  of  tax 
r.'fnnn  above  politics.  The  leadership  of 
Congress  has  talked  about  meaningful 
t:ix  reform  for  the  la.st  4  years  and 
continues  to  promi.se  that  Uiis  v\i!l  be 
the  year  ol  reform. 

Tiiere  is  a  lot  of  finger  pointing  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  The  only  result  has  been  a 
wealth  ol  talk  viu)  a  very  poor  recoid  of 
achievement. 

Under  my  i)Ian,  the  Commis.sion  on 
Tax  Revision  would  be  made  up  of  24 
members,  equally  divided  betv^een  Re- 
pubhcans  and  Democrats,  with  the 
President,  tlie  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  each  appointing  eight 
persons  to  the  panel.  The  Commis.sion 
would  be  oriented  to  investigate  all 
aspects  of  current  tax  laws  and  report 
its  recommendations  for  reform  at  the 
beninning  of  next  year. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  seek  out  answers  for  the  very 
real  i;nd  urgent  problems  facing  us  to- 
day. That  is  the  purpose  of  my  proposal — 
namely  to  expand  and  embrace  a  more 
comprehensive  and  far-ieaciiing  tax 
reform  package — a  substantive,  but  fair 
revision  of  our  tax  system  to  insure  the 
equitable  treatment  of  all  taxpayers. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Commission  on 
Tax  Revision,  made  up  of  representatives 
of  business,  labor,  and  most  importantly, 
the  average  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  will 
be  able  to  see  through  the  political  cloud 
that  hangs  over  Washington  these  days 
and  come  forth  with  recommendations 
for  simplifying  the  tnx  code  and  elimi- 
nating preferences. 

The  legislation  charges  Uie  Commis- 
sion with  investigating:  First,  the  ext<Mit 
to  which  taxation  affects  incentives  to 
work  and  invest;  second,  the  burden  of 
the  different  types  of  taxes  on  various 


levels  of  income;  third,  erosion  of  the  tax 
base,  and  the  so-called  loopholes  in  the 
tax  laws;  fourth,  the  extent  to  which 
taxes  should  be  earmarked;  and,  fifth, 
the  desirability  of  using  a  flexible  tax 
policy— including  delegation  of  discre- 
tionarv  tax  authority  to  the  President — 
to  promote  economic  stabihly  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Most  Americans  will  benefit  more  from 
this  kind  of  meaningful  tax  reform  than 
they  will  from  the  kind  of  patchwork 
bill  recently  pa.ssed  which  will  achieve 
only  limited  and  short-term  success  in 
solving  our  problems.  The  aim  of  the 
Commission  study  is  to  produce  proposals 
to  make  our  tax  burden  more  fair  and 
jusr. 

One  final  word,  the  Commission  would 
not  be  just  another  one  of  those  commit- 
tees whose  purpose  fades  but  budget  con- 
tinues on  forever.  One  provision  of  my 
IcidsJation  is  that  the  Commission  must 
repo!-t  back  to  Congress  within  10  days 
i'.tter  tlie  opening  of  the  second  session 
of  the  94th  Congress  and  90  days  after 
that  the  Commission  will  cease  to  exist. 


REf-ULT   OF   DOING   AWAY   WITH 
DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

'Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  belief,  I  hope  validly,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  not  only  inter- 
ested in  the  passage  of  legislation  but 
equally  interested  in  the  results  and  con- 
sequences of  the  legislation  we  have 
p.'.-^ed,  I  desire  to  report  from  time  to 
tune  on  the  effects  of  our  legislation  on 
tl-.e  economy  of  our  country. 

T  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gene 
Wcodfin  of  Houston,  Tex.,  which  I  wish 
t  I  iiielude  in  the  Record  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Woodfin  is  concerned  about  the  leg- 
islation Congress  passed  recently  rela- 
tive to  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  Mr. 
Wuodhns  company  is  not  directly  In- 
volved in  oil  production  or  depletion,  but 
in  tiie  manufacture  of  petroleum  drill- 
ing equipment.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Wood- 
fin  points  out  that  since  the  repeal  of 
the  depletion  allowance  his  company  has 
had  §100,000,000  in  orders  cancelled  for 
oil  drilling  equipment  with  no  inquiries 
as  to  any  new  orders. 

Mr.  Woodfins  letter  describes  but  one 
of  hundreds  of  similiar  results  directly 
caused  by  the  action  tnken  by  this  Con- 
gress. I  want  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  while  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
upon  the  production  of  energy  iias  been 
horrifying,  its  impact  goes  far  beyond 
the  oil  industry.  The  rigs  Mr.  Woodfin 
reler.s  to  are  not  made  of  air  or  paper 
they  are  made  of  steel,  lots  of  steel, 
manufactured  in  places  like  Gary,  Ind., 
and  elsewhere.  This  means  the  action  we 
have  taken  is  going  to  be  felt  badly  in 
the  steel  and  other  related  industries. 

Tiiere  is  a  serious  question  whether 
the  petroleum  industry  in  this  country 
can  survive  the  action  taken  by  this  Con- 
gre.ss.  but.  in  addition  to  this,  there  are 
going  to  be  many  peojjle  viciously  Inu't 
in  other  industries,  but,  even  beyond  this, 
the  real  loser  will  be  tlie  American  petro- 
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leum  consuming  public  which  has  been  a 
real  and  direct  beneficiary  of  the  tax 
.subsidy  known  as  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

What  we  have  done  to  the  oil  industry 
;ilong  with  the  EPA  legislation  has  just 
about  killed  the  automotive  industry, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  fur- 
ther senseless  actions  contemplated  by 
the  administration  and  Congress.  Some- 
one said,  "The  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy,"  and  we  are  now  reaping  the 
sad  results  of  this  truism. 

It  will  be  my  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  time  to  time  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  letters  like  Mr.  Wood- 
fin's  that  demonstrate  graphically  the 
results  of  our  not  "letting  well  enough 
alone,"  and  persisting  in  passing  legisla- 
tion which  is  misunderstood  and  ill  con- 
sidered. Maybe  someday  we  will  learn 
to  let  "well  enough  alone."  I  hope  the 
Members  will  read  Mr.  Woodfln's  letter 
which  follows: 

Marathon  Manufacturing  Co  . 

Houston,  Tf.r..  April  8.  1975. 
Hon.  John  Young, 
2204  Rayburn  House  Office  Bitildvig. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Young:  I  wanted  you 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  attached  letter  which 
I  have  sent  to  Congressman  Al  UUman, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Whatever  your  personal  feeling  might  have 
been  about  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  and 
the  political  requirements  for  its  abolition, 
prudence  requires  Congress  to  stop  emo- 
tional action  and  consider  our  energy  situ- 
ation. Taking  $1.7  billion  out  of  the  explora- 
tion cash  flow  will  reduce  drilling  from  20% 
to  40';  per  year.  Most  of  this  reduction  will 
occur  offshore  where  we  can  ill  afford  it. 

Our  domestic  reserves  are  declining  daily. 
More  not  less  exploration  is  required.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  our  only  chances 
for  large  new  reserves  are  offshore  and  Alas- 
Ka.  These  plays  require  huge  sums  of  money 
and  a  high  degree  of  risk. 

The  oil  industry  is  in  a  state  of  shock,  not 
only  because  of  the  repeal  of  depletion  but 
because  of  the  obvious  'whipping  boy"  po- 
sition It  has  been  placed  In  by  Congress.  To 
illustrate:  Since  the  repeal  of  the  depletion 
allowance  we  have  had  cancellations  for 
over  $100  million  in  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  offshore  drilling  rigs — and  no 
new  Inquiries.  Congress  must  give  the  In- 
dustry the  means  and  confidence  to  do  the 
Job.  We  own  no  oil  and  gas  production,  but 
we  serve  the  industry. 
Sincerely. 

GiNE  M  Woodfin. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  AGING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall),  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  House  rule  XI,  paragraph 
2  ( a  > .  the  i-ules  of  procedure  for  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Aging,  must  be  re- 
corded in  the  Congressional  Record 
prior  to  the  holding  of  any  hearings  by 
the  committee.  The  full  committee  with 
a  quorum  present  has  adopted  the  rules 
which  I  shall  read  into  the  Record  in  a 
few  minutes,  In  the  rules  we  have  set  a 


meeting  day  and  time.  We  provided  for 
what  shall  constitute  a  quoinim  and  also 
for  a  majority  vote  on  reports  and  to 
allow  proxy  voting. 

The  rules  also  cover  the  duties  of  the 
Chairman  in  directing  the  activities  of 
the  staff,  both  professional  and  cleri- 
cal. 

The  rules  provide  for  the  announc- 
ing of  committee  meetings.  They  also 
have  a  provision  for  the  closing  of  meet- 
ings and  the  fact  that  the  committee 
will  operate  tmder  the  5 -minute  lule. 
A  roll  call  may  be  requested  by  any 
Member.  We  made  provision  for  the 
records  of  the  committee  to  be  pre- 
served and  kept  on  file  and  available 
for  inspection  by  any  person  in  the 
committee  office. 

We  provided  for  the  number  of  sub- 
committees and  the  membershiii  of 
such  subcommittees. 

We  allowed  latitude  for  television 
and  broadcasting,  and  put  in  a  provi- 
sion as  to  the  duties  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  members  of  both  the 
full  committee  and  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  the  rules  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  is  filed 
pursuant  to  rule  XI,  section  2.  sub- 
paragraph (a)  and  is  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
Rules  of  the  Select  Committee  on   Aging 

(Per  House  Rule  XI,  2(a)  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.) 

Select  CoMwrrTEE  on  Aging:   Rules  of 
Procedure 

rule    i committee    name 

Except  where  the  terms  "full  committee  ' 
and  "subcommittee"  are  specifically  re- 
ferred to,  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and  Its  sub- 
committees as  well  as  to  the  respective 
chairmen.   (See  House  Rule  XI,  1 ) 

RULE     2 MEETING    DATE    AND    TIME 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  full  com- 
mittee shall  be  held  on  the  First  Thursday 
of  each  month  at  10:00  A.M.  except  when 
the  Congress  has  adjourned.  The  chairman 
Is  authorized  to  dispense  with  a  regular 
meeting  or  to  change  the  date  thereof,  and 
to  call  and  convene  additional  meetings, 
when  circumstances  warrant.  A  special 
meeting  of  the  committee  may  be  requested 
by  members  of  the  committee  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  House  Rule. 
XI,  2c  (2).  Subcommittees  shall  meet  al 
the   call  of  the  subcommittee  chairmen. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  or  the 
appropriate  subcommittees,  unless  pre- 
vented by  unusual  circumstances,  shall  be 
provided  with  a  memorandum  at  least 
three  calendar  days  prior  to  each  meeting 
or  hearing  explaining  (1)  the  pvirpose  of 
the  meeting  or  hearing;  and  (2)  the  names, 
titles,  background  and  reasons  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  witnesses.  The  minority 
staff  shall  be  responsible  for  providing  the 
same  Information  on  witnesses  whom  the 
minority  staff  may  request.  (See  Hoii.se 
Rule  Xi,2(b).) 

RULE    3 QUORUM 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall'  constitute  a  quorum,  except 
that  two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  taking  testimony  and  receiving  evi- 
dence. 

Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to  establish  a 
quorxim.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, the  ranking  member  of  the  majority 
party  on   the   committee   or  subcommittee 


who   is  present  shall  preside  ai   that   meet- 
ing. I  See  House  Rule  XI,  2(h) .) 

RULE    4 — MAJORITY     VOTE    ON    RFI'ORIS 

Every  investigative  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  i.s  present. 
Si'pplemental.  minority,  or  additional  views 
may  be  filed  in  accordance  wiih  House  Rule 
XI,2(1)(5).  The  time  allowed  for  filing 
.such  \iews  sliall  be  three  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days) unless  the  committee  agrees  to  a  dif- 
ferent time,  but  agreement  on  a  shorter 
time  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  e-ich 
member  seeking  to  file  .such  views.  A  pro- 
posed report  shall  not  be  considered  in 
subcommittee  or  full  committee  unless  the 
proposed  report  has  been  available  to  the 
members  of  such  subcommittee  or  full  com- 
mittee for  at  least  three  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days) prior  to  tlie  consideration  of  such 
proposed  report  in  subcommittee  or  full  com- 
mittee. If  hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
matter  reported  upon,  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort shall  be  made  to  have  such  hearing'; 
available  to  the  members  of  tlie  subcom- 
mittee or  full  committee  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  proposed  report  in  sv.cli 
subcommittee  or  full  committee. 

RULE    5 — PROXY    VOTING 

A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any 
measure  or  matter  before  the  commiliee 
and  on  any  amendment  or  motion  pertain- 
ing thereto.  A  proxy  shall  be  in  waiting  and 
be  signed  by  the  member  granting  the  proxy; 
it  shall  show  the  date  and  time  of  day  it 
was  signed  and  the  date  for  which  it  is  given 
and  the  member  to  whom  tlie  proxy  is  given. 
Each  proxy  authorization  shall  state  that 
tlie  member  is  absent  on  official  business  or 
is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present,  and  shall 
be  limited  to  the  date  and  the  specific 
measure  or  matter  to  which  It  applies;  and, 
unless  it  states  otherwise,  it  shall  apply  to 
any  amendments  or  motions  pertaininc  to 
that  measure  or  matter. 

RULE    6 — ROLLCALL 

.\  rollcall  of  the  members  may  ho  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  member.  (See 
House  Rule  XI.  2(e) .) 

RULE    7 — RECORDS 

Tlie  committee  staff  shall  maintain  in  tlie 
committee  offices  a  complete  record  of  com- 
mittee actions  including  a  record  of  the 
rollcall  voles  taken  at  committee  business 
meetings.  The  original  records,  or  true  copies 
thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  whenever  the  com- 
mittee oflBces  are  open  for  public  business. 
The  staff  shall  assure  that  such  original 
records  are  preserved  with  no  unauthorized 
alteration,  additions,  or  defacement.  (See 
House  Rule  XI.  1(a)  (2) .) 

RULE    8 NUMBER    OF    SUBCOMMITTEES 

There  shall  be  Four  (4)  subcommittees 
with  appropriate  party  ratios  which  shall 
have  assigned  or  fixed  jurisdictions.  (See 
House  Rule  XI,  1(a)  (2).) 

RULE    9 EX    OFFICIO    MEMBERS 

Tlie  chairman  and  the  ranking  niuioiitv 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  of- 
ficio members  of  all  subcommittees.  Tliey 
are  authorized  to  vote  on  subcommittee  mat- 
ter.s;  but.  unless  they  are  regular  member.'? 
of  the  subcommittee,  they  shall  not  be 
cotnited  in  determining  a  subcorrmiittee 
quorimi  other  than  a  quonun  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony. 

RULE     10 — CHAIRMAN    HIRES    AND    DISCHARGES 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI,  5  and  6,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  shall  have  the  authority  to  hire 
and  discharge  employees  of  the  professional 
and  clerical  staff  of  the  full  committee  and 
of  subcommittees  subject  to  appropriate 
approval. 
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RIT-B     n  -  Cl'AISMAN    DIKEC  TS    EMPtOTfrS 

Except  as  orherwlse  provided  the  House 
Rule  XI.  5  and  6.  the  staff  of  the  committee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  directlou  t.f  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  comm.tcee  aud  -h:Ul  pciiorai 
such  du.ies  aa  he  ir.ay  as.-.i!;ii. 

Fl'I-K     2! — CHAIRMAN     ANNOL'.NCES     HEAKINCS 

The  chairman  of  the  fu!!  committee  will 
announce  the  date  place,  and  .sMhjcct  mat- 
ter of  all  hearings  at  Ip^i.it  one  week  prior  to 
the  commencL>menf  of  any  hearinR^v.  unless 
he  determines  that  there  is  gocd  cause  to 
befjlii  .^iKh  hearings  at  an  earlier  date  In 
order  that  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
n^lttee  may  coordinate  the  committee  facili- 
ties and  hearing;  plans,  e.ich  s.ibconirnlttee 
chalrmiu  .shall  notify  him  of  any  hearing 
plans  at  least  two  week?  In  advaiuc  of  the 
date  of  commencement  of  hcari.-^g.s.  Includ- 
ing the  date,  place,  subject  matter,  and  the 
n.imes  of  Mr.ne.sses.  wlllmf;  and  unwilling. 
v.hj  would  be  called  to  testify,  Including, 
to  the  extent  he  Is  advised  thereof,  witnesses 
whom  the  minority  memirers  may  request. 
The  minority  members  shall  supply  the 
names  cf  witnesses  they  intend  to  call  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or  sub- 
committee at  the  earliest  possible  date  Wlt- 
nes.ses  ajipeirlug  before  'he  committee  shall. 
as  far  as  practkable.  submit  written  state- 
ments at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  their 
appearance.  (See  Houde  Rule  XI.2(J)  and  iki 
and  XI.3if )  (3|   I 

Rt71.E     13 — OPEN    OR    rtOSFD     Mm  INCS 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  busines-s 
and  hearings  of  the  corumittee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  closed  iu  accordance  with 
House  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. (See  House  Rule  XI.2ig) .) 

BULK    14 — 3    MINUTE    RVLE 

A  committee  member  may  qeustlon  a  wlt- 
ne.s  only  when  recogni.'ed  by  the  chairman 
for  that  purpose.  In  accrdance  with  House 
Rule  XI.3(J)|2).  each  committee  member 
may  request  up  to  fl\e  minutes  to  question 
a  witness  until  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  such  opportunry 

Until  all  sucti  requests  have  been  satisfied, 
the  chairman  sball,  Insofar  as  practicable, 
and  minority  members  present  at  the  time 
the  hearing  was  called  to  order  and  others  on 
the  baslj  of  their  arrival  at  the  hearing. 
Thereaft«r.  additional  time  may  be  extended 
at  the  direction  of  the  chairman  (See  Clause 
a7if> li)  I 

RTLE     15 — irF.M;iMC    CliNDfCV 

Investigative  hearings  shall  be  coudu^'ted 
according  to  the  procedures  u\  House  Rule 
XI.il  k).  AU  questions  put  to  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  shall  be  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter  before  the  committee  for  con- 
alderatlon.  and  the  chairman  shall  rule  on 
the  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 

Rt'LE    16 — STENOCRAPHIC    RtCORO 

A  Stenographic  record  of  all  testimony  shall 
be  kept  of  public  hearings  and  shall  be  made 
available  on  surh  conditloiLi  as  the  chair- 
man may  presrribe 

Bl'L*     17 — TV     AND     BROADCASTINO 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote  an  open 
meetuig  or  hearing  of  the  committee  or  a 
•ubcoaimlttee  may  be  covered,  la  whole  or  In 
part,  by  talevlsioa  broadcast,  radio  broad- 
casts, and  atlU  photography,  or  by  any  such 
methods  of  coverage,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Rule  Xl.a,  In  order  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  said  Rule  or  to  maintain 
an  acceptable  standard  of  dignity,  propriety, 
and  decorum,  the  chairman  may  order  such 
alteration,  cnrtal linen t,  or  discontinuance  of 
coverage  as  he  determlnea  necessary.  (House 
Rule  XI.3  ) 

tMut  la — ocruES  duties  uf  ciiaibm.\n 
Thft  ctkalrmaa  of  the  fuU  coounltte*  shall  t 
(a)  make  available  to  other  cunanUttees  the 


lindliigs  and  recommendatious  rciuUlu^ 
from  the  luveatigationa  of  the  committee  or 
Ita  subcommittees  as  required  by  House  Rule 
X,4(c)  (2): 

lb)  arr.-in!;e  such  meetings,  designate  par- 
ti.ipants  and  submit  such  reports  to  the 
House  as  may  be  uc^'essary  to  carry  out  the 
coordination  of  oversight  activities  and  re- 
porting reciulrements  under  House  Ru'.e  X,2 
ic); 

(c)  direct  such  review  and  studies  on  the 
Impact  c>r  probable  impact  of  tax  poll.-les 
affecting  subjects  withiti  the  committee's 
jurisdiction  as  required  by  House  Rule  X,2 
'd»: 

(til  tibrait  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Bu.l^e;  views  aud  estimates  required  by 
Hinisc  Rule  X,4ig).  and; 

le)  prep.^re.  after  con.sult.ition  with  sub- 
committee chairnieti  and  the  minority,  a 
budget  for  the  committee  whi-h  shall  In- 
clude an  adequate  budget  for  the  subcom- 
mittees to  dlichiarge  tlielr  responsioilities. 


GRANTZ   ALDIT   BUILDS   CASE   FOFi 
CLEAN  WATER  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tinii  ore  'Mr. 
McFalli.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
Houoe.  Uie  gentleman  from  New  Ilamp- 
.shire  I  Mr.  Cllvelandi  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Si:caker.  last 
week'.s  disclcsure  of  problems  in  con- 
struction of  waste  water  treatment  facil- 
ities under  the  Clean  Water  Act — ranging 
fiom  mi.smanagement  to  po  sible  fraud— 
under.~cores  the  urgency  oi  enacting  H.R. 
2175. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
i.s.sucd  audit  findings  revealing  weak- 
nesses m  project  administration,  ac- 
countmg  deficiencies,  improper  co.sts 
charged  to  projects,  excessive  profits  and 
other  design  and  construction  problems. 
The  audits  were  done  by  EPA  a.s  part  of 
the  same  overall  review  of  the  municipal 
grants  program  that  underlies  agency 
support  for  my  bill  to  strengthen  capabil- 
ities of  State-level  agencies  to  administer 
the  clean  water  program. 

At  a  briefing  of  public  works  staff 
members  last  week.  Assistant  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Alvin  L  Aim  was  asked  about 
the  audit  findings'  Implications  in  terms 
of  H.R.  2175:  he  said  they  strengthen  the 
case  for  the  bill  as  follows: 

The  bill  would  improve  State  capabil- 
ities to  offset  widespread  weaknesses  at 
the  municipal  level,  free  EPA  personnel 
for  more  selective  and  effective  use.  and 
subject  projects  to  more  informed 
.scrutiny  in  the  critical  initial  stages. 

As  a  general  proposition,  he  added,  im- 
proved management  and  economics 
would  result  from  better  use  of  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  pei'sonnel.  with  the  latter 
augmented  by  the  funding  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Mui-Tiri.r    BENErrrs 

Thus,  we  in  the  Congress  can  expect 
this  legislation  to  yield  benefits  In  nddi- 
tion  to  its  basic  objective  of  accelerating 
achievement  of  the  clean  water  goals  of 
title  II  of  Public  Law  92-500  by  stepping 
up  construction  of  waste  water  treatment 
facilities. 

We  can  expect  additional  benefits, 
moreover.  In  terms  of  getting  projects 
underway  before  the  constmction  dollar 
i&  further  eroded  by  inflation,  putting 
the  linemployed  bactk  to  work  in  tlie  se- 


verely depressed  canstruction  industry, 
stimulaUng  the  economy  in  thit  and  re- 
lated industries,  and  building  a  healthier 
partnership  between  the  States  and  the 
P'ederal  Government. 

Roughly  60  Members  of  the  House,  re- 
flecting widely  varying  politic;al  pei sua- 
sions, now  support  this  bill,  whose  prin- 
cipal ccKsponsor  is  my  friend  from  Texas. 
Jm  Wright,  chau-m.in  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

Sin.:e  I  last  co.ninunicated  with  Mem- 
bei-s  on  this  subject,  a  number  of  devel- 
opmenUs  have  occurred  which  merit  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Pr.oliLEMii     PCRtlST 

First.  The  staff  of  Uie  Investigations 
Subcommittee  has  reported  that  the  same 
redupj  and  delays  wiiich  surfaced  well 
over  a  ye  r  ago  in  our  hearings — and 
gave  rise  to  this  bill— pei'oist  today  and 
cjntinue  to  hamper  the  program. 

Second.  Representatives  of  the  Stale 
water  pollution  control  administrators" 
national  organization,  appearing  at  Eco- 
nomic Development  Subcommittee  he  r- 
mgs  on  delays  hampering  job-creating 
projects.  reafiQrmed  support  for  H.R 
217,5. 

Third.  EPA  Administrator  Russell  E. 
Train,  in  a  tough.  "I-expect-results" 
memo  to  his  regional  administrators  to 
get  the  construction  grants  moving,  re- 
stated the  need  to  "delegate  important 
responsibilities  for  part  of  tliis  program 
to  the  States." 

Fourth.  Senior  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Water  Quality,  to 
which  I  was  recently  appointed,  share 
my  sense  of  frustration  that  ambitious 
communities  raise  fimds  to  support  con- 
sti-uction  projects — despite  fiscal  con- 
straints— then  find  themselves  stymied 
by  endless  "communications"  back  and 
forth  with  EPA. 

Fifth.  The  latest  draft  of  EPA*s  Water 
Quality  Strategy  Paper  gives  the  ration- 
ale for  the  agency's  support  for  the 
Cleveland- Wright  bill: 

ACCELERATING  GRJLNT3 

To  facilitate  the  obligation  of  the  approxi- 
mately H4  billion  in  unobligated  funds,  EPA 
•xpects  to  delegate  mor«  construction  grant 
r..sponslbllity   to   the   States   during   1975. 

EPA  supports  an  amendment  to  the  Act 
which  would  encourage  delegation  erf  grant 
functions  and  authority  to  capcthle  States. 
Under  the  suggested  legislation,  a  State 
could  reserve  two  (2)  per  cent  of  its  annual 
coastructlon  grant  allotment  to  finance 
administration  of  its  grant  program,  Includ- 
ing certification  of  grant  eligibility,  approval 
of  plans  ar.d  specs,  and  certification  of 
pi  jiia  for  user  charges. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  passes,  EPA 
Will  play  a  minimal  role  In  the  construction 
Brants  program  of  capable  States.  EPA  would 
only  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
and  other  mandatory  Federal  requirements. 
mo'iUor  and  audit  grants,  provide  overall 
management,  make  formal  approvaLs  of 
grants,  and  distribute  funds.  The  States 
would  assume  aU  other  grant-related  func- 
tions. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  INTENT 

The  reference  to  audit  and  related 
functions  is  slTniflcant  in  view  of  the 
report  last  week  and  EPA's  intention  to 
expand  oi>-site  examination  of  work  in 
progress  m  keeping  with  ultimate  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  the  progiam.  Thus 
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the  decentraUzation  of  administration 
and  delegation  of  authority  embodied 
in  the  Cleveland-Wright  bill  would 
streiagthen  rather  than  weaken  exercise 
of  EPA's  legitimate  role. 

In  a  discussion  of  alternative  strate- 
gies for  administration  of  the  program, 
EPA's  publication.  "Review-  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Waste  Water  Treatment  Works 
Program,"  adds  as  follows: 

The  Cleveland  bill,  or  something  similar, 
would  authorize  EPA  to  permit  the  Slates 
lo  directly  use  a  part  of  their  animal  Title 
JI  allotments  to  cover  the  costs  of  carrying 
out  delegated  functions.  It  is  an  administra- 
tively efficient  mechanism  for  financially 
supporting  delegations,  and  it  pos.sesses  the 
.same  dependability  in  future  funding  as 
tlie  program  itself. 

This  bill  also  has  the  added  advantage  of 
explicitly  expressing  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  encourage  delegation  of  functions.  In 
our  opinion,  tliis  is  the  preferred  alternative, 
and  we  believe  tliat  it  would  enable  the 
maximum  degree  of  delegation  permitted  by 
State  capabilities. 

ACTION  PKNDINC, 

This  legislation  has  been  in  the  process 
of  evolution  for  more  than  a  year,  with 
revisions  based  on  comments  of  State 
water  pollution  control  administrators. 
The  time  has  been  well  spent. 

Now  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that 
it  will  receive  prompt  attention  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation early  next  month  when  it  takes 
up  a  package  of  amendments  to  be  en- 
acted during  this  session. 

To  afford  Members  a  final  opportunity 
to  join  as  cosponsors,  the  bill  will  be 
reintroduced  in  the  near  future. 


ELK  HILLS  AND  FUTURE  OIL 
EMBARGOES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  is 
lecognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  concern  over  pending 
legislation  which  would  transfer  control 
over  our  national  petroleum  reserves 
from  the  Navy  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  which  would  eliminate  any 
congressional  oversight  function  in  the 
disposition  of  the  oil  in  those  reserves.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  over  the  na- 
tional security  aspects  of  it  or  any  legis- 
lation which  would  eliminate  ready 
availability  of  an  oil  reserve  to  the  U.S. 
military  in  time  of  emergency. 

The  proponents  of  legislation,  such  as 
H.R.  49 — as  reported  out  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee — argue  that  during  a 
military  emergency,  first  priority  or 
claim  on  oil  from  the  commercial  sec- 
tor would  be  reserved  to  the  military. 
It  is  argued  that  the  commercial  sector's 
supplies  would  be  without  question,  avail- 
able for  military  use  in  suflacient  quan- 
tities so  that  a  national  reserve  is  not 
necessary.  They  maintain  that  the  pres- 
ent reserve  should  be  exploited  to  off- 
set importation  of  Arab  crude  into  the 
United  States  and  help  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

Unfortunately,  recent  histoi-y  does  not 
provide  evidence  to  support  this  line  of 
reasoning.  In  fact,  we  find  the  opposite 


case  to  be  closer  to  the  truth.  During  the 
1973  Arab  embargo,  the  American  multi- 
national oil  companies  which  are  part- 
ners in  Aramco  accepted  directives 
from  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  to 
cut  off  product  supplies  to  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary. This  cutoff  has  been  documented 
by  the  findings  of  at  least  three  major 
investigations  dui-ing  the  last  Congress, 
that  is.  that  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices DOD  Energy  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee, the  Church  Subcommittee  on  Multi- 
national Corporations,  and  the  Jack- 
son permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations. 

The  public  record  shows  that  coopera- 
tion between  the  Saudi  Government  and 
the  companies  during  the  embargo  was 
very  close,  to  the  detriment  of  American 
military  preparedness  during  a  time  of  a 
U.S.  worldwide  military  alert.  The  com- 
panies provided  data  to  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment regarding  quantities  of  petro- 
leum products  supplied  by  them  to  the 
U.S.  military  from  their  various  refiner- 
ies around  the  world.  The  Saudis  then 
cut  back  production  of  crude  equal  to 
this  amount  and  the  companies  policed 
a  freezeout  of  the  military  of  this  quan- 
tity of  product. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  the  sensitivity 
of  the  data  which  was  passed.  Although 
contracts  between  the  companies  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  not  clas- 
sified, monthly  deliveries  from  refineries 
are  not  public  data.  I  am  presently  ask- 
ing DOD  for  further  information  as  to 
the  exact  sensitivity  of  the  data  which 
was  passed. 

Furthermore,  the  way  in  which  the 
companies  checked  with  DOD  over  the 
propriety  of  handing  this  information 
over  to  the  Saudis  is  highly  questionable. 
This  has  been  documented  by  the  Jack- 
son subcommittee  in  its  April  1974  hear- 
ings. It  appears  that  DOD  was  consulted 
only  in  the  most  perfunctory  way,  and 
that  only  15  minutes  was  allowed  for  a 
DOD  reaction  to  the  situation.  This  time 
constraint  was  imposed  by  Exxon  on 
DOD,  effectively  shutting  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  reasonable  review  at  the 
level  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  fact  is  that  the  data  which  was 
furnished  enabled  the  Arabs  to  imple- 
ment the  secondary  oil  embargo  which 
cut  off  refined  products  to  U.S.  military 
installations  around  the  world  at  a  time 
of  worldwide  strategic  alert.  The  com- 
panies acted,  then,  as  a  willing  agent 
of  the  Saudi  Government.  According  to 
counsel  of  the  Church  subcommittee,  the 
"Saudis  were  so  pleased  by  this  coopera- 
tion that  they  promised  to  reward  the 
companies.  The  companies  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  Saudi  ability  to  imple- 
ment the  embargo  and  Yamani  so  in- 
formed the  companies."  Frankly,  I  find 
this  posture  on  the  part  of  the  companies 
to  be  deeply  distiu-bing. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Aramco 
consortium  includes  Exxon,  Mobil, 
Standard  of  California,  and  Texaco.  In 
the  Jackson  hearings  there  is  conflicting 
testimony  among  these  companies  as  to 
whether  cooperation  with  Saudi  desires 
was  premature,  that  there  was  perhaps 
an  over-eagerness  to  please  the  Saudis. 
We  were  on  a  military  alert,  and  it  seems 


to  me  that  if  a  foreign  government  tells 
you  to  interrupt  sales  to  the  military  you 
ought  to  lean  over  backwards  to  go  the 
other  way.  Exxon,  in  particular,  seemed 
anxious  to  read  into  the  cable  traffic 
with  the  Saudi  Govermnent  that  a  cut- 
off of  supplies  to  the  military  was  desired. 
Texaco  disputes  this  interpretation,  ar- 
guing that  they  did  not  intei-pret  the 
Saudi  request  for  data  as  "requiring  a. 
gallon-for-gallon  cutback  in  Texaco 
product  sales  to  the  military." 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  that 
the  cut-off  adversely  affected  military 
preparedness.  We  were  forced  to  dip  into 
our  war  resei-ves.  although  it  is  still  clas- 
sified how  much  longer  we  could  have 
gone  on  m  this  manner  before  we  hit 
bottom.  DOD  petroleum  requirements  are 
met  by  about  50  percent  from  conti- 
nental U.S.  souices  and  50  percent  from 
overseas  sources.  Most  of  the  latter  arc 
from  insecure  Arab  sources.  For  example. 
90  percent  of  the  fuel  used  at  Hikani 
Field  in  Hawaii  is  the  refined  product  of 
Arab  crude.  And,  according  to  Secretary 
Schlesinger,  we  would  be  incapable  of 
sustained  steaming  of  the  7th  Fleet  aftec 
about  30  days  if  we  were  not  able  to  di- 
vert additional  resources  into  the  region. 

I  was  alarmed  by  the  conclusions  ol 
the  report  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  DOD  Energy  Resources  and  Require- 
ments of  the  House  Ai-med  Services  Com- 
mittee of  June  1974.  As  a  result  of  those 
hearings  it  is  clear  that  the  embai-go  re- 
sulted in  reductions  of  DOD  foreign  pro- 
cm-ement  fonn  315,000  to  50,000  barrels 
per  day,  that  DOD  stocks  were  "reduced 
to  dangerously  low  levels  by  the  last 
quarter  of  1973."  In  fact,  peacetime  opei- 
ating  stocks  were  exhausted  and  "pre- 
positioned  war  reserve  stocks  were  used 
to  continue  operations  in  the  absence  of 
current  deliveries."  A  total  of  8.9  million 
baiTCls  were  drawn  from  these  reserve 
stocks.  As  a  result,  "minimum  readiness 
levels"  of  our  militai-y  forces  were  "se- 
verely sti-ained."  The  cutback  of  our  mil- 
itary readiness  was  "critical  for  the  op- 
erations of  the  6th  and  7th  Fleets  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas." 
Though  much  of  the  figures  and  specific 
instances  of  shortfalls  are  classified,  the 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  indicated  such  a 
situation  could  not  be  withstood  for  veiy 
long. 

The  very  fact  that  we  had  to  dip  deeply 
into  our  prepositioned  war  reserves  and 
that  we  had  to  invoke  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  to  meet  some  of  our 
requirements,  and  still  the  Armed  Forces 
were  critically  short  of  fuel  indicates  that 
either  the  companies  did  not  act  respon- 
sibly to  military  needs  or  that  they  sim- 
ply did  not  have  the  supplies  on  hand  to 
meet  the  requirement.  Either  way.  the 
case  for  retention  of  such  a  national  re- 
serve seems  strong  to  me.  There  is  a 
critical  difference  between  a  readily 
available  supply  of  fuel,  such  as  a  re- 
serve, and  a  readily  available  soui-ce 
of  supply,  such  as  the  oil  companies.  Any 
arrangement,  such  as  H.R.  49,  which 
just  envisions  triggering  the  source  of 
the  supply  in  time  of  national  or  military 
emergency  is  simply  not  satisfactory. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  findings 
of  the  very  competent  investigations  of 
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the  Church  multinationals  subcommit- 
tee indicate  that  investment  by  the  mul- 
tinitional  oil  companies  has  increased 
m  the  Middle  East  since  the  embargo — 
this  leads  me  to  suspect  the  relationship 
bet'"eon  these  companies  nr.cl  the  Middle 
East  governments  It  also  leads  me  to 
sa^pert  that  the  companies  have  more 
leverage  than  one  might  think  on  those 
Kovemments  and  that  they  could  have 
done  more  than  they  did  to  miri^ate  the 
ptfet  ts  of  the  embargo  on  t!ic  US.  mili- 
tary 

There  '.vere  oth.er.  costly,  side  effects 
of  the  product  embargo.  Fur  example, 
the  cutoff  of  product  tiom  th.e  Exxon 
Gore o  Refinery  in  Guam  to  the  U  S.  mili- 
tary rt-quired  a  diversion  of  a  tanker  with 
500.000  barrels  of  crude  which  was  head- 
ed for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Subse- 
quently. Los  Ancrclps  had  to  pay  as  high 
a.-;  S25  per  barrel  for  substitute  crude. 
This  Is.  of  course,  outrageous  price 
jnugin^'. 

Thus  satisfies  me  tliat  the  commercial 
mnrket  was  not  available  for  critical  mil- 
itar/  needs  when  the  time  came.  Thus 
the  arguments  sni^porting  legislation 
such  as  H  R  49  in  this  regard  ignore  re- 
cent history.  Certainly  we  should  fur- 
ther develop  Elk  Hdls  so  that  the  re- 
serve has  a  ready  availability  at  its  max- 
imuH!  efficiency  rate  withm  a  short  pe- 
riod of  tune  and  ue  should  provide  the 
funds  for  the  Nu\y  to  develop  the  reserve 
m  tJ-us  way  The  re.-^orve  should  be  used 
to  develop  our  national  .--tratcgic  storage 
program,  which  would  help  us  fulfill  cm- 
obligations  under  the  International  En- 
er::y  A;;ency  agreement  of  November 
1974 

But  I  would  oppo.'^e  production  of  Elk 
HilLs  oil  imtil  we  had  the  storage  facili- 
ties in  place  to  accept  the  cmde— or  its 
equivalent,  barrel  for  barrel,  on  the  Gulf 
Coa.st  or  other  area  which  had  storage 
facilities. 

Regarding  fuiidin-.;.  possibly  v.e  could 
help  defray  storage  txpen.ses  through 
NTER  production  and  sale  of  Re.seri'es 
No  2  and  No.  :?  Bucna  Vista  and  Teapot 
Dome,  and  .surpl;ment  these  funds  with 
adequate  appropriations.  But  would  sell 
such  oil  at  old  oil  prices.  Why  should  we 
join  OPEC  and  the  companies  in  a  triple 
r:p-off  of  the  American  consumer  by 
selling  it  at  over  $10  per  barrel? 

Last.  I  strongly  support  that  portion 
of  the  present  statute  which  calls  for  ap- 
proval of  both  ILiii^ses  of  Congie.ss  before 
the  reserve  can  be  eulier  used  or  sold. 
H.R  49  takes  this  ;mthority  away  from 
congre-ssional  review  and  I  am  not  clear 
as  to  what  the  reason  is  for  tliLs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  manj- 
charges  by  proponents  of  H.R.  49  that 
the  Navy  has  mismanaged  the  Navy  Pe- 
troleum Reserves.  In  examining  the 
budgetary  requests  the  Navy  has  made 
over  the  years.  I  find  Uiat  DOD  and 
OMB  have  cut  thjse  requests  to  very  low 
levels — levels  at  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  develop  a  really  extensive  de- 
velopment program.  However  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Navy  has  done  well  with 
'lie  money  it  ha.-;  goUen.  and  that  the  of- 
ricers  managing  the  program  have  done  a 
< -.editable  job  to  the  Nation  In  this  en- 


deavor. It  al.so  appears  to  me  that  the 
Navy  IS  ready  to  go  ahead  w  ith  much  ex- 
panded plans  if  the  money  is  to  be  forth- 
coming. I  am  in.serting  an  article  on 
the  subject  published  in  the  respected 
Oil  and  Gas  Journal  of  February  24.  197ri, 
for  the  interest  of  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  expressed  a  desire  tn 
further  iiiform  them^selves  on  this  vital 
subject. 

N.^vr  RpAOiEs  Et.K  Him  s  for  PRoiircTUiN 

(By  Howard  M.  Wll.son) 
Tlie  Ftderal  Go*,  erumeut  Is  furiously  Jug- 
!:!liig  the  hot  potato  of  whether  to  open  up 
i;laut  Naval  Petroleuiii  Re-ervf  No    l  to  pro- 
duction. 

But  whatever  R  hxially  decides,  the  Navy 
Is  putting  the  hui^e  Central  CrtlliorniB  field 
in  a  stale  of  readiness  to  start  produeui^' 
lao.ooo  b  d  almost.  Iniinedlaiely  uud  to  Ui- 
tren.se  this  to  400  UUO  b  d  wUhin  4  years. 
It  pl.'iris  tu  udd  more  than  800  WfUs  to 
ilii;  1,100  .Tiready  drilled  In  the  7-bv-l4  mUe 
field,  which  holdi  im  estimated  1  2  bUlion 
bb!  of  known  reserves. 

Further,  it  ha'j  an  exploratory  program 
which,  if  successful,  should  add  significantly 
to  these  reserves. 

However,  the  Navy's  geologist  at  Elk  Hills. 
.\Uurlce  Fi.-,hburn.  says  the  lield,  even  willi 
the  discovery  of  new  pay  zones,  cannot  real- 
istically expect  to  exceed  the  prospective 
top  production  of  400,000  b  d  .^s  new  p;r,s 
are  brovivlit  on  s'ream,  thev  would  be  re- 
placing older  ones  v.h'.ch  would  be  dimlnlsh- 
Int;  lu  output 

The  Navy  aUo  ls  developing  its  facUUlos 
In  the  lield  to  handle  the  production  and 
i-s  worliiuu  v.ltli  pipeline  owners  in  the  area 
to  briny  the  oil  to  market. 

Development.  Of  the  l.ino  rompleted 
imosLly  shut-in)  wells  in  the  .56-year-old 
field  800  tip  what  is  known  as  the  Shallow 
OU  (Pliocene)  zone  at  2.500  ft  to  J.OOO  it. 
and  275  tap  the  .'^teven.s  zone  ^.^Uo^.■ene)   at 

a.ooo  rt  to  8.000  ft. 

Anotiier  29  wells  have  beon  completed 
by  the  Navy  in  the  Sttvens  /one  in  the  newly 
developed  Tiile  Elk  nrea  on  the  north  edi^e 
of  the  field 

The  development  proi-ram  con.<ii^f.5  of  an- 
other 800  welts — loo  each  to  .'Shallow  Oil  and 
Stevens  ;">nes.  Development  al.-»o  ts  planned 
lor  oUier   smaller-produclni;  lioiies. 

Tlie  N.ivy  presently  Ls  tiiklny  bidi  frjni 
diiliUig  contractors  ior  the  lirst  26  mtUl  wells 
in  the  ea-stern  half  of  the  field,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  Shallow  Oil  zone  reserves  are 
lo-'ated 

Wlif  !i  the  drlUli.c;  proijram  mo'  es  Into  full 
swing,  the  Navy  hopes  to  have  three  rigs 
drUIlng  a  total  cf  nine  wells  each  month — 
a  rate  uf  about  one  well  per  r\j,  each  10  daya 
At  this  rate  the  4oo  wells  -.hould  Lie  com- 
pleted tn  about  45  months. 

Altho'i:;h  well  prorluclion  varlt-s  wldcl" 
from  1.1  h  d  to  1,.j0O  b  d.  the  average  > 
about  200  b  d  Thus,  the  present  800  Shallow 
Oil  welM.  tot'ether  with  the  400  to  be  drilled, 
should  produce  au  estimated  240,000  b,  d 
when  placed  on  full  production 

Current  production  In  the  Elk  Hills  unit 
is  sonielhing  under  2.000  b,  d.  Piuduction  Is 
totaled  amouji  the  Shallow  Oil  wells  lor 
purposes  of  well  nmintcuance. 

The  Stevens  development  prosrim  v.i\\ 
move  .'.'  a  slower  pace.  Becaii'--e  of  'he  deeper 
holes  required,  a  ri.;  will  reqiure  30  davs  per 
complcion  Drilliii.t  will  betaii  on  the  west, 
side  of  the  r;e!d  on  the  24-Z  .,'ructui-e.  where 
SIX  locations  have  been  stiiked  Drilling'  prog- 
rivss  depends  on  delivery  of  c;usuii,'. 

Willie  no  apedtic  tnneiable  ha-,  been  sc' 
for  completing  the  400  Stevens  ^^one  wells, 
the  Navy  contemplates  that  a  sufRclent  num- 
ber will  be  drilled  'o  bring  the  field  to  400,- 
000-b  d  cannWIitv    With  the  Shallr.w  /one  -, 


240.000  b  d,  this  would  mean  taking  IGO.OOO 
b  d  from  the  Stevens  and  other  field  zones. 
Exploratory.  The  Navy  Is  2  years  into  a  5- 
ycar  exploratory  program  which  hopetuUy 
v.lll  add  500  million  bbl  to  the  reserves 
I  m;;p). 

Six  areas  have  been  pinpointed  for  le.st- 
in? 

Tuo  wells  are  planned  this  year  or  In 
197S  to  the  Garner  is-Polnt  of  Rocks  sands 
(Lower  Miocene  to  Eocene)  m  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  field.  The  wells  will  go 
to   14,000  ft.  The  Ciirneros  is  a  gas  .sand. 

Two  wells  in  the  next  2  years  are  planned 
(if  money  is  av;iilabie)  to  the  deeper  Stev- 
ens zone  lu  the  north-central  portion.  ThesH 
will  test  the  musslva  channel  sands  which 
are  more  than  1.500  ft  thick. 

One  or  two  wells  will  be  drilled  In  the  nest 
2  or  3  years  to  test  the  stratigraphic  poten- 
tial of  the  Stevens  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  Elk  Hills  Unit,  This  area  extends  beyond 
the  Naval  Reserve  boundaries  to  properties 
held  by  a  number  uf  owners.  The  urea  pres- 
ently is  unproductive. 

Four  ba'-enient  tens  to  20.000  ft  are  plan- 
ned. Many  potential  sites  are  available,  and 
the  fii-sf  is  set  fur  tne  e-.v<'-centr.il  p-^rtlon  In 
3^)3.  DrnUnt;  will  sfirt  this  y^;ir  If  ca-lng  and 
a  rig  are  available.  Target  will  be  the  Point 
of  Rocks  sand  (Eocene)  at  l8.(X)0-2o,000  ft. 
The  deepest  well  ever  drUled  at  Elk  Hills 
went  to  the  C.irneros  (lower  Miocene)  at 
12,856  ft  on  the  we.^t  side  of  the  field.  It 
was  a  ri51  new-pool  discovery  in  the  Carne- 
ros-  and  Olig  7or.es 

Two  te'it.s  are  p!  mnod  durtut;  the  5-year 
proi;rain  to  the  deeper  Stevens  in  the  south- 
east portion  In  lOO  The.«e  will  drill  through 
the  Oil-water  contacts  of  the  presently 
known  Stevens  to  determine  whether  the 
Stevens  has  additional  produclt:^  zones  at 
greater  depth.  They  will  go  to  pcriir.ps  12,000 
fee'. 

Oi'.e  well  has  been  approved  for  the  rext 
fl=;cal  year  to  test  the  Stevens  cliannel  sand 
potential  In  the  south-central  portion.  This 
will  be  looklnir  for  the  narrow  hu^  thick  satid 
at  arcuiiid  8,000  ft 

Several  exploratory  wells  (by  Elk  Hills  defi- 
nition) have  been  drilled  already  In  tlia 
5-vear  program  with  varied  succe.s?;, 

A  dry  hole  was  drilled  to  about  10.000  ft 
In  the  soutliwest  portion,  tn  4B,  In  search 
of  the  Stevens  channel  sand.  The  sand  vias 
enco-intored — but  no  oil. 

K  new  pool  channel  sand  discoverv  was 
made  hi  the  deeper  Stevens  iln  lORi.  It 
tested  at  2.500  b  d  at  7..500  ft.  It  may  even- 
tually link  up  with  other  production.  Two 
step-out  welts  ai>>ut  1  mile  distant  were 
drilled  as  foUowtips.  One  was  a  producer, 
one  was  dry. 

Aa  oil  produ<er  was  found  in  a  Shallow 
Oil  zi  re  3'ep-out  in  33R  In  the  west-central 
pon,i.>ii  The  sand  was  lound  at  2,000-2,500 
11. 

lie  rjry  Gas  z  me.  shallowest  of  Elk  Hills 
producers,  yielded  a  yas  produior  In  20H  on 
the  west  side  of  the  field.  It  fe'^ted  at  700 
Mcfd  from  5  8-ft  sands  at  1.600  ft 

The  Navy  presently  is  testint;  a  heavv-oil 
zoi.e.  the  Tulare,  at  a  depth  of  1.000  ft  on 
the  'Aest  side  of  the  lield.  The  well.  In  30R, 
has  found  oU,  but  Us  commercial  potential 
has  iiJt  been  deienuined.  A  pumping  unit 
has  been  placed  on  it.  Steaming  eventually  / 
would  be  required.  l 

Tule  Elk.  The  dl^.-overv  of  production  bv 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  Calllornia  ,)ust  out.slde 
the  nk  HUls  unit  area  to  the  northwest 
has  scared  controversy  while,  at  the  same 
time,  adding  possibly  200  maiion  bbl  of  re- 
serves to  the  uiul, 

Kocal  contends  ll-.e  field  1;.  separate  from 
Elk  HUls  aiid  Las  given  it  the  Tule  Elk 
name.  The  Navy  contends  It  Is  all  the  same 
Stevens  w»nd  reservoir  and  refers  to  It  aa 
Ellt  Hill',  not  Tule  Elk. 
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The  U^sue  is  complicated  by  the  involved 
tc;itractual  arrangements  between  the  Navy 
and  Soca!,  operator  for  It.Tlf  and  the  Navy 
of  the  Elk  Hills  Unit.  Socal  presently  is  under 
a  temporary  injunction  by  the  federal  dls- 
iriit  court  at  Fresno.  Calif,  not  to  produce 
Us  nouunil  portion  of  Tule  iiik.  The  Navy 
and  Socal  are  aitempiiiig  to  negotiate  a 
.'..eitlcmenl. 

The  di'pale  stea'.s  from  'he  19<!4  unit 
!i;rreemcnt,  under  which  Socal  and  the  Navy 
s.'td  thai  if  oil  is  found  omside  the  reserve 
but  on  the  same  geologic  structure,  the  two 
parties  would  seek  to  reach  a  "mutual" 
agreement  on  Its  production,  Tlie  Issue  turns 
o:i  the  meaning  oi  the  word   "luutual,  " 

liie  Navy  conieiids  that  if  agreemei.i  can't 
bo  reached,  the  oil  mubt  rrniaiu  i;i  tiie  viround 
until  th.e  N:ivy  wains  it  pr.iduced.  By  this 
icaso'iing  Socal  would  be  unable  to  produce 
»ny  oil  from  the  laigesr  new  onshore  oi!  field 
found  In  California  in  inanv  year.=:,  riiat 
would  hold  until  Elk  HiUs  was  opened  up. 

Socal  counters  that  if  mutual  agreement 
cai.'t  be  reached.  iii«.  Navy  cannot  lUilIaLerally 
prevent  production.  .Socal  contends  'here  Is 
no  drainage  problem  as  regards  the  Elk  Hills 
reservoir.  The  Navy  contei^ds  The  Tule  Elk  re- 
<!prves  are  part  of  Elk  Hi!!.-, 

Socal  found  the  new  oil  In  it-  own  Section 
7R  In  lSi73  iOGJ.  Sept.  24.  197.1,  p.  98)  and 
has  drilled  13  weH.s  :o  lap  the  .'Vliocene  sand. 
.\\\  are  shut  in. 

The  Navy,  quick  lo  realiz-e  iliat  Socal  p'-o- 
ducvion  might  dialn  the  Elk  Hlils  unit  i,80',. 
Navy.  20'  socal ) ,  begaii  its  own  development 
program,  with  Socal  still  the  ot>erator.  So  far 
it  has  29  completed  wells  witliin  the  unit. 
They  are  located  east,  southeast,  and  .south 
of  the  noniuiit  Socal  wcUs  and  have  siill  to 
iiiid  the  ouier  limit.;  in  tl-.ese  directions.  The 
iiorthern  boundary,  outside  the  unit,  also  Is 
undefined. 

On  the  west  a  well  drilled  m  the  inut's  12Z 
failed  to  produce  and  probably  !tieai;s  the 
wt  stern  limit  is  defined, 

ri.p  producing  sands  range  d  jv.u  io  0,500 
ft.  and  some  of  the  wells  are  being  completed 
a.s  duals. 

The  Navy's  29  wells  could  produce  at  le.tst 
4(;.000  b  d.  according  lo  a  Navy  estimate. 

Production.  The  Navy's  Elk  Hills  siatf  is 
moving  as  r.apid!y  as  funds  permit  to  rai.'^e 
the  production  facilities  to  a  level  equal  to 
(he  field's  potential  outpui. 

The  field  has  four  lca.se  automa'lo  custody 
tiansfer  (LACT)  units  completed.  They  are 
capalJle  of  handling  more  than  100,000  b,  d 
of  crude. 

Another  t  vo  units  a.e  under  coiistruciion, 
and  the.=e  will  increase  the  capacity  to  150,- 
000  b  d.  If  called  on.  each  of  the  six  units 
could  exceed  Its  25.000-b,'d  rated  capacity. 
The  four  which  have  been  completed  are 
tied  into  Shallow  Oil  zone  production,  while 
the  two  under  construction  will  tap  the 
Stevens  zone.  The  Stevens  units  Ebould  be 
completed  before  yeareud,  although  delays 
In  equipment  delivery  have  .slowed  coi.struc- 
tlon. 

The  Navy  has  rented  from  Socal  four  stor- 
acfe  tanks  located  just  outside  the  south 
boundary  of  the  unit.  These  will  have  a  total 
140,000  bbl  of  capacity  for  use  when  produc- 
tion begins. 

Tlie  gas.  Associated  gas  presently  Is  being 
product d  at  a  rate  of  3-5  MMcfd  from  the 
Shallow  Oil  zone,  wheie  the  gas-oil  ratio  is 
200  250:1. 

It  goes  to  A  16-MMcfd  compressor  plant  in 
:?Ci  and  then  to  Atlantic  Richfleld  Co.'s 
nearby  Coles  Levee  proce.^slng  plant,  which 
strips  out  the  liquids  and  returns  the  dry 
gas  for  injection  into  the  Shallow  zone. 

The  gasoline  is  sold  under  competiti\e 
contract  to  the  Toscopertro  refinery  In 
Bakersfield.  while  the  Navy's  installation  at 
Charmel   Lake   takes   the  propaae. 

The  Navy  Is  preparing  to  reactivate  and 
expand  a  second  and  much  larger  gas  plant 
In  the  field  lo  terve  both  for  proce.s.sli)g  and 
compression. 


The  plant,  in  35R,  Ls  mothballed  right  now 
but  could  be  made  operative  in  3-4  mouihs. 
Its  50-MMcfd  capacity  will  be  expanded  to 
94  MMcfd,  Equipment  for  Llie  expansion  his 
beeen  ordered. 

When  Stevens  zone  oil  Is  pioduced.  the 
plant  will  strip  the  as.sociated  gas.  compress 
the  dry  gas  to  3.500  psl,  and  reinject  it  into 
the  Stevens  for  pressure  maintenance,  Tlie 
plant  also  coald  handle  ga.i  from  the  Drv  Oas 
zone. 

As  procIuct'Oii  increases  further  at  Elk 
Hills,  the  Navy  expects  to  acquire  iiiiu-ed 
capacity  of  proce.ssing  plan's  owned  bv  pri- 
vate companies  In  the  area  rp.ilier  than  build 
more  capacity  In  the  field. 

In  addition  to  ARCO's  Coles  Levee  jil.int. 
Socal,  Marathon,  Getty,  and  o'.hers  have 
plants  which  the  Navy  could  tiiher  bu>  .j\!l- 
i;yhl  or  use  by  paying  a  fee. 

PipelUies,  The  Navy  is  struggling  with  the 
logistics  problem  of  moving  large  amount'  !■! 
Elk  HUls  crude  to  marke*^. 

Welton  H.  Burch.  the  Navy'-:  KH:  Hi'N 
petroleum  engineer  and  unii,  committee  rep- 
resentative, has  obtained  data  on  pipeline 
rapacity  of  the  several  crude  lines  linking 
the  Central  California  oil  province  wiih  the 
refining  centers  of  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Bakersfield. 

The  logistics  problem  ha,",  no  simple  -olu- 
tion  because  the  pipelines  have  varying 
amounts  of  spare  capacity,  and  the  refineries 
which  are  potential  customerc  have  varying; 
requirements  as  to  the  amount  ai-.d  the 
gravity  of  crude  needed. 

Buich  believes  that  arrangenieii'LS  ca'i  be 
made  to  move  130,000  b  d  tlirough  three 
lines  within  18  months.  The  throughput 
would  come  on  gradually,  but  as  mr.cii  as 
80.000  b,d  could  move  with  1  month's  not  ire 
if  the  plpeline.s  could  in.stall  shipping  pumps 
quickly.  The  difficulty,  Burch  points  out,  Is 
that  the  pipeline  owners  are  reluctant  to 
install  the  shipping  pumps  on  a  standby 
basis  without  assurance  that  Elk  Hills  will 
go  ou  production  anytime  soon. 

If  the  field  goes  to  Its  full  potcat;;.l  of 
300,000-400,000  b/d,  Burch  says  nev  pipe- 
lines or  looping  will  be  required. 

Among  those  with  pipelines  out  of  the 
area  are  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  with  one  to  Las 
Angeles,  ARCO  with  two  to  Los  Angeles, 
UiUon  Oil  Co.  of  California  with  one  to  San 
Francisco  (and  west  to  the  Avila  marine  ( ter- 
minal), Socal  with  one  to  San  Francisco 
(and  west  to  Estero  Bay  marine  tennhial), 
and  Shell-Getty  with  one  from  Coallnga  to 
San  Francisco, 

The  operator.  One  of  the  Navy's  more 
Immediate  problems  is  finding  a  new  opera- 
tor for  Elk  Hills, 

Fed  up  with  charges  of  profiteering  by 
some  members  of  Congress  and  the  public. 
Socal  last  week  gave  formal  notice  to  the 
Navy  It  plans  to  terminate  its  role  as  the 
long-time  contract  operator.  Under  the  con- 
tract agreement,  the  termination  will  come 
automatically  9  months  after  the  notice  l.s 
given  or  earlier  by  mutual  consent. 

The  original  agreement  ■would,  by  its  own 
terms,  expire  in  July  1976,  but  Socal  would 
rather  speed  the  day  when  it  can  concentrate 
its  manpower  on  its  own  drilling  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  escape  the  abuse 
of  critics  tOGJ,  Jan.  27,  p.  203,  and  Feb.  3. 
p,  53). 

Burch  is  preparing  specifications  wliirh 
will  be  used  in  advertising  for  a  new  operator. 


HEARINGS  SET  ON  NKV\'S  SOURCE 
AND  INFORMATION  PROTECTION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasteivmeier  i 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

MR.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Judiciaiy  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 


Civil  Libtrtie.-'.  and  tlie  Adminic-tration 
of  Jastice.  of  wliich  I  am  chairman,  hn- 
.schcdulcd  2  days  of  public  hearing.s  on 
H  R.  215.  a  bill  to  protect  new.s  ,sou:f.-'s 
iiiid  nilo;'?Miuion  from  compulsory  di-- 
c'losui e  by  ncwsinon. 

The  hcinhigs  will  be  held  on  Wecnc- - 
day  and  Thui.-d'.iy,  April  23  and  24.  ;ii 
10  a.m..  in  room  2226,  Rayburn  Hotisc 
Othce  Building,  This  measure  was  intro- 
duced by  me  and  cospoiisored  by  Pepre- 
sentatives  Railsback  and  Cohen  at  the 
cpt-nirii?  cf  the  ifi'th  Congrcs.s,  It  vcuid 
provide  ;.  slightly  Qutdified  teilinioni.d 
privilege  oi  neA.smen  on  both  Uie  Fed- 
eral i'.nd  .flute  levels  against  compulsorv 
diaclo.sure  of  information  and  the  soun  c 
ot  inforn.ati.'jn  recei^'Cd  by  them  in  co',-'- 
fidcnc-e. 

H.R  215  is  a  '^ucceFsor  to  H.R.  592fi  ol 
Uu  93f!  Congress  which,  in  aniendt'i 
mr;;;,  \v;is  rcporieri  and  cLscu.'.scd  hi- .  bu: 
not  at't^d  on  by  the  full  committee.  The 
1 'resent  heann.^-,s  will  .supplement  5  day.- 
of  heiaiii!^;.-  on  llie  hhieid  law  it.=?ue  in  Va: 
92d  Conyres."--- serial  No.  37 — and  10  da>,- 
o;  hf.;i;ing>  in  tlie  93d  Coiigre.s.s— str.  i.i 
No,  r,. 

The  kyislaiioii  involves  delitai  .■ 
adaptation  uf  constitutional  principle.-. 
From  time  to  time  the  views  of  .some  oi'- 
gani/'ation'-  have  been  .''.ubject  to  chanse 
The  presciit  hearings  do  not  contemplate 
immediate  legislative  efiorts.  Rather. 
t!iey  s'-e  d.^signed  to  update  the  subcom- 
mittee's perceptions  of  the  issues  involvc-d 
and  cf  exjoerience  under  the  guideline;  c" 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

On  April  23,  the  subcommittee  will 
hear  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  a  i-epresentative  of  tht- 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  thf 
Prc-s.  On  April  24,  the  witnesses  v.ill  rep- 
resent the  American  Newspaper  Publisli- 
ri's  As.->ofiation  and  Columbia  Bioaci 
casting  Sy.stem. 

Pei-sons  wishing  to  submit  writte:; 
statements  for  subcommittee  considera- 
tion and  inclusion  in  the  hearing  recoid 
may  file  15  copies  of  such  statements  with 
Herbert  Fuch^.  subcommittee  coiuise! 
room  2137.  Rayburn  Hou.';e  Officr.  Build- 
ing. t;Mrpl:one  225-3926. 


FMFRGENCY   ASSISTANCE 
VIETNAM 


FOR 


Tile  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi'e\'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Morgan 
is  recogni>;ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  by  req'aeot,  two  biil- 
whioh  were  sent  to  liie  Congress  by  the 
President. 

The  executive  communication  con- 
lainmg  the  texts  of  the  bills  was  refen-ed 
by  the  Speaker  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

The  bilk  deal  with  humanitarian  as- 
sLstance  for  South  Vietnam  and  with  the 
removal  oi  certain  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  lunds  for  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forc-s 
to  aid  ill  the  cacuation  of  per.sonnel 
from  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectlj'  clear  that 
by  introcJufing  these  bills  I  am  in  no  way 
comniitting  myself  to  vote  for  them.  Tlic 
bills  have  to  be  introduced  in  order  fcr 
our  committee  and  the  House  to  consider 
thC'in.  I  will  lonn  my  position  on  tli:.- 
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IfKi'ilation    after   ouv    committee    holds 

ieunngs  and  haf>  a  chance  to  stiidv  the 

-'itsidents  request  in  detail. 
The  texts  oi  the  two  bills  fnllovk 
HR.   5901 

v  i;:i  to  aiiflu.ri/e  adrtitioiial  eiunoniic  u-.- 
.-.  -fance  for  South  Vieti,.Tni  and  fur  otln-r 
purposes 

He  it  eriartccl  fiy  ll,"  Senate  and  House  ol 
!('',}re<cntativex  of  the  Unitvil  States  ul 
A'lU-rua  irt  Cimgre.s  o^v*  m^/,•(/.  That,  in  ad- 
Uition  to  amounts  oMierwise  amliori/'*d  u>t 
--'I'll  piupusps.  there  la  aiHhoriifa  .n  tie  ap- 
pn.firiated  to  the  Presi<1e!i'  not  fi  f«citucl 
<.  t  ,")f)'i.f)f)0  to  carry  mi-  the  \i  irpo->-,  i,f  p,,ri 
^'  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  u 
i:r.i'iided.    ror  South    Vietnam   tor   the   ti:,(al 

fiir  i;-*75.  Fni:<l.s  iiuide  available  lor  economic 
.11  d  launanitariri!!  a.ssisLance  for  Indochiiui 
■ii:ill  be  .ivajlahle  af.er  the  dato  of  enact - 
i.u-nt  of  ihis  A'  t  lor  obli^iitiiju  wiUiutii  rt- 
t;  ird  lo  the  lunil.Uioiij.  roiitalued  in  sections 
:*•!  a  .d  as  of   the  F.->reigu  A.s>!slaiict;  Act  oi 

"74  Ptibhc  Law  9:?  .Soft,  approved  D.-i»!nt!.T 
■■'<    ■  »74  (88  Stat    1795). 
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HR.   5960 
\  bill  to  Clarify  restriction.s  on  Mte  uvi.'labil- 
t  .•  of  fund'*  for  the  ure  uf  United  States 
\rnied  Forces  in  Indochina,  and   foi   other 
purpases 

fir  it  eiturted  tiy  the  Seiin'e  curl  Hi}'. si    o! 
f-  'pre-enlatire^     of     the     United     Statfi    o' 
Anierwa  in  Cnngre-m  as.^rnibled.  7 hut  noth- 
ing contained  m  settion  839  ol   Public  I.aiv 
ri:<    ta7.    .section    741    of    Public    L.uv    S«  2,'J8. 
•itiun  30  of  Public  Law  93   18.*.  -<ti  .  wn  SOU 
■  :    Public   Law   9i   135,    section    l.i   of   public 
Lav.-    93-126.    section    108    of   Public    Law 
"i  .■i2.    .section    307    oi     Pulj'.ic    Law     ''3-50. 
or    Hiiv    other   comiiara'.le    provision    r.t    laA 
shall  be  coiLsivued  as  liniitint;  the  av  lilahil- 
I'y  Ol  luiids  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Force 
of  the  t;iuted  Stales  to  aid.  a-vsisi.  and  lair 
ot.i    huinanitariiin  ev.icu.-.tiiMi.  i:   ..i-dt-.rd   liv 
'  :e  Piesidenl. 


TO  PROVIDE  AN  ORDERLY  WITH- 
DRAWAL OF  AMERICAN  CTTIZFN.'-J 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr.  Bedell  '  is  recoK- 
I'l^ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ate  all 
aware  of  the  rapidly  deterioratuit;  situ- 
?t:on  in  Vietnam  and  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about  the  implications  of  recent 
Indochina  developments  for  the  Ameri- 
can nationals  who  still  remain  m  that 
country. 

In  his  state  of  the  world  address  la.^t 
Thursday  evening.  President  Ford  ex- 
pressed his  concern  about  the  welfare  of 
tiie  Americans  remaining  in  Vietntim  and 
n-k^'d  the  Congress  'to  clarify  immedi- 
ately it.s  restrictions  on  the  use  of  U.S. 
tnihtary  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  lor  the 
limited  purposes  of  protecting  Ameiiran 
aves  by  insuring  their  evacuation,  if  tiiis 
-hould  become  necessary."  He  has  subse- 
quently sent  a  request  to  the  Congres-s  to 
V ai\o  all  limitations  on  Ameri(^an  Armed 
Forces  'to  aid,  assist,  and  carry  out  hu- 
ntunitarian  evacuations,  if  ordered  by 
the  President."  I  share  President  Ford's 
concern  in  this  matter,  but  I  do  question 
h.is  approach  to  this  very  serioii.s  prob- 
lem. 

I  feel  very  stronglj-  that  the  risks  In- 


herent in  the  rf  introduction  ol  Ameri- 
can combat  lorces  in  Vietnam,  for  what- 
ever purpose,  cannot  be  minimized.  In  my 
view,  we  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  protect  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  re- 
maini'i^'  Americans  in  Vietnam  and  se- 
cure their  prompt  evacuation  without  in- 
volving American  combat  forces.  Should 
the  u.-e  of  troops  become  noce.s.sury.  we 
woukl  at  least  be  able  to  sny  that  v. e  tried 
ail  otlier  avenues 

At  this  point  it  does  not  appear  that 
either  the  administration  or  the  State 
Department  i,  implemenlint:  a  poUcv 
consistent  with  Ih  -  view.  It  i.-,  my  under- 
st.a.ndin'-'  that  tjie  administration  has 
r-r.ken  no  action  to  step  up  the  evacuation 
procc.-s  in  Vietnam.  Its  response  has  been 
to  pi-oceed  cautiously  and  hold  Ameri- 
can troops  in  rcidiness. 

For  this  leason.  I  am  today  introducint,' 
a  House  concurrent  resolution  that  would 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Pre.sident  take  .such  steps,  consistent 
with  existing  legal  prohi'oitions  against 
the  Use  of  American  combat  forces,  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  provide  for  the 
prompt  and  orderlv  evacuation  from 
Vietnam  of  all  Ametican  citizens  willing 
to  leave  that  country.  It  also  expre.s.se.s 
tlie  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all  Ameri- 
caivs  iM  Vietnam  be  informed  that  com- 
bat troops  vyill  not  be  used  to  rescue 
American  citizens  who  have  refused  op- 
portunity for  orderly  evacuation. 

My  intent  in  ofTerhig  this  re.soluiiun  is 
not  to  dictate  the  method  of  evacuation 
in  Vietnam.  An  effective  and  orderly 
evacuation  effort  will  undoubtedly  in- 
volve the  use  of  military  personnel  and 
militarv  equipment,  for  cxainple  inlots 
and  military  transpori  lacilities.  It  i.> 
however,  to  msuie  tliat  such  evacuation 
not  be  iL^ed  as  a  pietext.  unmtentional 
or  otherwise,  for  any  leinvolvement  of 
American  combat  fortes  in  Vietnam. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  iJeiiloas. 
and  I  believe  that  all  American  citizens 
still  in  that  country  should  be  offered  an 
opportunity  to  leave.  My  lesolution  does 
not  preclude  the  iios.sibility  of  a  further 
evacuation  at  some  future  date  lor  es.sen- 
tial  U.S.  Government  personnel  or  tor 
individuals  who  refused  earlier  oppor- 
tunities tor  evacuation.  It  does  prohibit, 
however,  the  possibility  of  Ameiican 
combat  forces  being  used  to  get  such  in- 
dividuals out  of  Vietnam  after  the  ini- 
tial evacuation  process  has  been  com- 
pleted in  an  orderly  and  timely  fashion. 
It  is  clear  that  our  tragic  Indochina 
experience  is  finally  drawing  to  a  close. 
Our  task  now  is  to  make  the  termination 
of  this  long  and  painful  adventure  as 
sv.itt  and  painless  as  possible.  Although 
the  end  of  our  diret  t  Vietnam  involve- 
ment is  near,  our  responsibilities  have 
not  yet  been  abrogated.  We  must  still 
get  the  remaining  Americans  out  of  Viet- 
nam swiftly  and  safely  and  end  the 
American  presence  in  that  country  once 
and  for  all.  And.  we  must  still  face  up  to 
the  issue  of  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  human  casualties  of  the  war. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  tliat  the 
Congress  go  on  record  in  support  of  a 
policy  that  will  get  the  remaining  Amer- 
icans out  of  Vietnam  safely  without  the 


use  of  American  combat  forces.  The  use 
ol  such  forces  can  only  increase  the 
diances  of  A'nericun  involvement  in 
military  hostilities  in  that  country.  We 
have  all  .seen  enough  of  thai. 

In  the  back'-tround  of  the  evacuation 
scenario  looms  the  omninous  specter  of 
an  evacuation  leading  to  something 
broader.  It  is  all  too  possible  to  imagine 
the  tragic  circumstances  in  which  Amer- 
ican troops  land  to  protect  an  evacua- 
tion, and  more  forces  are  called  in  to 
protect  them,  and  finally  still  more  force 
and  strate,!,ic  air  support  are  needed  to 
rescue  them.  We  must  do  e\erytlung  in 
our  power  to  pievent  .such  an  eventual- 
it  v. 

I  believe  that  t!ie  best  way  to  avoiti 
this  possibilitv.  and  to  prevent  a  disas- 
trous panic  in  South  Vietnam,  is  to 
take  immediate  action  to  implement  a 
proaipt  and  orderly  evacuation  of  all 
Americans  remaining  in  Vietnam.  Mv 
resolution  is  a  congressional  statement 
to  that  effect.  A  copy  of  the  resolution 
lollows  lor  your  consideration: 
H    co.v.  Res.  — 

/.•■  -.,,-,  erf  f),/  /,;,•  House  of  Repref^citiatiie.i 
iiiic  Souilc  lo'i,  urring).  That  it  Is  the  sen.se 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(ll  the  President  should  take  such  steps, 
consiitent  w.rh  exL,ting  legal  prohibition.s 
aguiiisi  tlie  u.^p  of  American  combat  forces, 
a."-,  he  deems  appropriate  to  provide  for  tiie 
prompt  and  orderly  evacuation  from  Viet- 
nam of  all  .\inerican  civilian.s  willing  to 
leave  smi;  country:  and 

(2i  all  Americans  in  Vietnam  be  Informed 
that  cornbat  forces  wil!  not  be  used  to  rescue 
'\infrican  civilian^  v.ho  have  refu.<ed  oppor- 
tiiiuiy  for   irderh  evacuation. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle  • 
man  from  Massachu.setts  (Mr.  Drinani 
IS  recc:gni/ed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  uj  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  bill  which  I  recently  introduced,  the  In- 
dusMial  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1975. 
H.R.  5456.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in- 
dustry :s  by  far  and  away  the  largest, 
consumer  of  energy,  this  legislation  is 
aimed  at  impleinenting  available  tech- 
nology to  biing  about  significant  energy 
savings. 

H  R.  54.56  directs  the  Administrator  ol 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  to  establish  a  system  of 
research  and  development  in  energy  con- 
serving industrial  technology.  Grants  are 
provided  to  energy  conservation  demon- 
stration pro.iects  while  low  interest  loans 
are  directed  toward  the  installation  of 
energy  saving  machinery  in  industry.  In 
order  to  stimulate  the  economy  in  de- 
pressed regions,  the  bill  targets  60  per- 
cent of  the  grants  and  loans  to  businesses 
in  areas  where  unemployment  is  greater 
than  6.5  percent. 

•I'lE  NFED  FOR   INDUSTRIAL  ENtRt:V 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  development  of  a 
broad  energy  program  is  a  paramount 
Issue  facing  the  Congress  at  this  time. 
In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  been 
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committed  almost  exclusively  to  a  policy 
of  development  of  natural  resources  for 
fossil  fuels,  development  of  a  massive 
nuclear  power  program,  and  incidental 
research  into  new  sources  of  energy  such 
as  geothermal  and  solar.  Much  money 
has  also  been  dedicated  recently  to  an 
attempt  to  minimize  harmful  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  exploitation  of  en- 
cri,y  sources,  However,  Uie  development 
of  a  program  of  conservation  of  our  en- 
ergy resources  has  been  given  little 
emphasis  beyond  urging  small-scale  ef- 
forts by  individuals  in  their  hom.es  and 
autDmobiles. 

Energi'  use  by  industry  accounts  for 
about  40  percent  of  the  total  energy  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  today.  The 
Ford  Foundation  Energy  Policy  Project 
has  determined  that,  if  historical  trends 
continue,  energy  use  for  homes,  com- 
merce, and  transportation  will  double 
by  the  year  2000,  while  industrial  energy 
use  will  triple.  By  that  time,  industry 
will  use  more  than  half  of  all  energy 
consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  energy  policy  project,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  and  the  Energy 
Task  Force  have  all  recommended  that 
a  larger  share  of  research  and  develop- 
ment should  be  directed  toward  the  dem- 
onstration of  conservation  technology. 
Indeed,  many  scientists  and  engineers 
have  concluded  that  conservation  should 
be  given  as  high  priority  az  the  develop- 
ment of  resources  and  new  power 
sources. 

It  is  imperative,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
conservation  be  a  primary  goal  in  any 
national  energy  policy.  Increased  Fed- 
eral support  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  conservation  technologies  must 
be  provided  if  we  are  to  attain  that  goal, 
but  it  is  very  clear  that  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  Although  hundreds  of  bUls 
concerning  our  energy  resources  have  re- 
cently been  introduced,  few  of  these  deal 
in  any  comprehensive  fashion  with  en- 
ergy' conservation,  and  fewer  still  con- 
cern themselves  with  industrial  energy 
utilization.  Consequently,  it  Is  in  this 
area,  largely  Ignored  up  until  now,  that 
substantial  energy  savings  can  be  real- 
ized to  improve  this  country's  overall 
energy  situation. _ 

In  a  recently  completed  study  entitled 
'Potential  for  Effective  Use  of  Fuel  In 
Industry,"  the  Tliermo  Electron  Corp. 
concluded  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
specific  fuel  consumption  of  a  major 
segment  of  industry  by  as  much  as  one- 
third.  Tlicrmo  Electron,  a  company 
which  has  done  extensive  work  in  the 
research  and  development  of  industrial 
energy  conservation  technology,  has  also 
concluded  that  considerably  greater  sav- 
ings 01  fuel  may  be  realized  from  proc- 
esses just  beyond  the  present  horizons  of 
existing  know-how.  It  Is  significant  to 
note  that  many  of  the  possible  conserva- 
tion improvements  can  be  made  at  a 
relatively  modest  cost,  further  recom- 
mending the  feasibility  and  practicality 
of  taking  action  in  this  area. 

r>Ir.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  pursuing  a  program  of  Indus- 
tiial  energy  conservation  Is  that  the  re- 
duction in  fuel  consumption  by  the  In- 
d'.istrial  sector  could  offset  the  fuel  needs 


for  business  growth  projected  for  the 
remainder  of  the  decade.  In  fact,  the 
energy  policy  project  estimates  that  im- 
provement of  present  Indtistrlal  fuel 
efficiency  and  management,  requiring 
very  little  capital  investment,  can  achieve 
savings  of  from  10  to  15  percent  in  the 
short  term. 

Since  energy  consumed  by  inda'  uy  is 
about  45  percent  of  today's  total  energy 
use  in  the  United  States,  any  significant 
conservation  program  in  industry  will 
result  In  a  considerable  overall  Eaving.<-, 
of  energy,  a  savings  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. Even  beyond  this,  however,  the 
implications  may  be  broader  In  hi^;  testi- 
mony to  the  Task  Force  on  Energy,  Prof. 
David  C.  "White  of  MIT  stated: 

Conservation  to  slow  down  prowt;i  v.hlle 
satisfying  the  needs  of  society  has  a  preaier 
societal  payoS  than  any  other  single  ! actor 
today,  Includliig  new  energy  supply  develop- 
ments and  new  resource  discoveries. 

The  case  for  Federal  leadership  in  in- 
dustrial energy  conservation  is  compel- 
ling, Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  expected  tliat  in- 
dustrial manufacturers  will  be  conserva- 
tive in  viewing  new  or  unproven  processes 
where  major  investments  are  required. 

Therefore,  imless  these  demonstrations 
are  supported  In  part  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  rate  of  introduction  of 
new  technology  will  be  slow.  Govcrnmeiit 
can  influence  the  level  and  the  pace  of 
energy  conservation  efforts  by  industry 
through  its  ability  to  sponsor  and  sup- 
port research  and  demonstration  activi- 
ties. In  addition,  a  Federal  agency  like 
ERDA  Is  in  a  unique  position  to  admin- 
ister the  data  base  necessary  for  the 
quick  and  thorough  dissemination  of  in- 
formation to  the  private  industrial  .-sec- 
tor and  provide  necessary  loans  and 
grants  for  capital  investment. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  conservation 
In  general  cannot  be  dismissed;  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  vulnerability  to  disruptions 
of  Imports,  abatement  of  pollution  and 
environmental  damage,  and  lower  costs 
to  the  consumer  would  be  the  indirect 
and  highly  important  effects  of  a  succes.s- 
ful  conservation  program. 

Energy-intensive  industries  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  especially  re- 
quire speedy  introduction  of  energy -ef- 
ficient techniques.  Certain  areas  of  this 
Nation  have  been  most  severely  affected 
by  the  energy  problems  of  today.  As  a 
result,  miemployment  has  risen  astound- 
ingly,  and  only  swift,  strong  measures 
can  provide  relief  and  give  those  indus- 
tries the  basis  from  which  to  recover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy  policy  project's 
major  finding  was  that  It  Is  desirable, 
technically  feasible,  and  economical  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  energy  growth  in  the 
years  ahead,  without  any  of  the  hard- 
ships that  have  been  mlsleadingly  pre- 
dicted. In  fact,  the  project  has  deter- 
mined that  the  GNP  can  continue  to 
grow  at  historic  rates,  without  a  neces- 
sary parallel  growtli  in  energy  uce.  Tlie 
project  seriously  urges  that  specific  Gov- 
ernment programs  be  put  into  effect  im- 
mediately to  avoid  continuous  and  other- 
wise unavoidable  energy-related  crises  in 
the  future.  That  is  why  I  feel  legislation 
like  that  embodied  in  the  Industrial  En- 
ergy ConseiTation  Act  is  to  imjjortaiit. 


It  enables  u.s  to  retain  a  certain  degree 
of  economic  growth  while  we  hold  en- 
ergy consumption  to  the  same  levels. 

Our  unnecessaiy  and  unconscionable 
waste  of  energy  must  be  remedied.  Tlie 
sif^niflcant  energy  savings  predicted  by 
the  Thermo  Electron  Corp.  and  others, 
basetl  on  tiieir  extensive  investigations. 
point  clearly  in  tiie  direction  of  pursuing 
this  industiia!  energy  con.sei'vaticn  pru- 
grain. 

INDCsiai.V-      I  M:BGV      CoNbF.RV.MlO.N     MT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indastrial  Energv 
Conservation  Act  is  designed  tc  meet  the 
need  for  a  conservaljon  program  as  1 
iiave  outlined  above.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  development  and  disseminaiio:i  of 
new  information  coiicerning  industrial 
energy-conserving  technology  and  the 
demonstration  of  that  new  teclmolop.\'. 

H.R.  5456  amends  the  Energv  Rcorga- 
ni2.?.tic!n  Act  of  1974.  The  bill  requires 
tlie  Administrator  of  EP^DA  to  establLsh 
and  maintain,  under  tlie  supenlsion  of 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  consei- 
vation,  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
sponsorship  and  promotion  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  in- 
dustrial energy- conserving  technologies. 
Research  is  to  be  directed  toward  uti- 
lization of  existing  energy-efficient  tsch- 
iiolcgy,  implementation  of  existing  equip- 
ment and  processes,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  technology 
not  yet  commercially  feasible  which  will 
bring  about  more  efficient  operating  pro- 
cedures. The  expected  energy  5avint.,s 
give  reason  for  great  optimism. 

The  Federal  Government  will  contract 
v.iih  private  individuals  or  organizations 
through  ERDA  to  develop  pretotype  or 
demonstration  models  or  facilities.  It 
will  make  grants  to  piivate  businesses 
which  incorporate  energy-conseiTiiig 
processes  or  facilities  into  tiieir  indus- 
trial enterprise,  provided  they  allow  i^^ 
use  as  a  demonstration  facility.  It  will 
make  long-teiTn,  low-interest  loans  to 
private  individuals  and  oi-ganizations  lor 
the  purpose  of  incorporating  the  lie  v. 
teclinology  into  ongoing  commercial  ei:- 
terpiises.  An  important  aspect  of  the 
program  is  effective  and  prompt  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Infomiation  gathered  und-  >• 
the  aegis  of  the  act. 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  Uiosc  indu:  - 
tries  that  are  so-called  energy-intenivc 
industries — Uiat  is,  tiiose  tliat  require 
tlie  highest  amount  of  energy  per  luiit  ol 
output.  A  partial  list  of  such  Industrie'^ 
includes  iron,  steel,  aluminum,  copper. 
paper  and  paperboard.  and  cement.  Re- 
search is  to  be  directed  toward  reducint; 
the  tnergv  need  of  thoie  industries  pii- 
marily.  Within  a  short  time,  the  enci;  ^ 
savings  .should  prove  significant. 

It  is  the  policy  of  th.e  act  to  pion-.ot'^ 
(.( 'upetition  in  the  development  of  :uc!i 
technologies,  while  contributing  to  the 
economic  vitality  of  currently  depre^i^cd 
rectors  of  the  economy.  Industrial  creus 
with  continuing  high  unemploj'ment  due 
to  the  presence  of  industries  that  have 
becti  forced  to  reduce  tlieir  labor  suppl.^ 
becau.-e  oi  adverse  economic  circum- 
stances will  be  singled  out  to  receive  CO 
percent  of  the  funds  allocated  for  the 
implementation  of  the  act.  Thus  will 
niai-.v  of  the  arcjs  mast  affected  by  tlje 
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difficult  energy  situation  be  aided  b\  this 
bill. 

The  program  i.s  not  meam  to  be.  nor  is 
it.  a  giveaway  of  any  sort.  Eligibility  for 
sranus  will  depend  on  the  owner  of  the 
i;>'i'itv  making  the  f.tcility  available  a.s 
a  demonstration  or  prototype  to  display 
\hp  energy-con.scrving  technology,  be  it 
\  steam-topping  generator,  a  new  cement 
making  process  or  simpl>  a  more  effi- 
ciently-run tiaditional  numul'acturing 
procedure.  The  recipient-s  will  be  instru- 
mental in  advertising  the  availability  ani^ 
effectiveness  of  fuel  efficieiicy  in  various 
industries.  This  will  encourage  ov.  neis  of 
similar  facilities  and  corpoiaiions  in  gen- 
eral to  convert  or  modernize  their  pro- 
duction process. 

Low -interest  loans  will  be  provided  to 
private  individuals  or  organisations  to 
enable  marginally  profitable  companies 
to  make  the  capital  in'estment  in  te  h- 
nology  that  will  ultimately  lower  their 
operating  costs. 

In  the  event  that  a  company  becomes 
in.-oUent  as  a  result  of  the  :ailure  of  the 
new  technology  to  be  commercially  via- 
ble, the  Administrator  may  provide  for 
the  cancellation  of  all  or  part  of  the  loan. 
As  a  penalty  for  violation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  urant  or  loan,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  immediately  sus- 
pend all  funding  to  the  violator  and  to 
recover  all  or  part  of  tiie  funds  expended. 
Criminal  sanctions  are  also  provided  for 
violations  of  tlie  regulation.-  governing 
Use  of  the  fund^. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  cannot  wait  any 
longer  to  solve  us  eneru-y  problem.  Con- 
servation, beginning  with  industrial  en- 
ergy conservation,  is  a  .solution  that  is 
practicable  now.  and  it  is  a  .solution  that 
will  not  contribute  to  the  [Jiessmg  envi- 
ronmental concern'-  as  will  intoi'.si'.f  de- 
velopment of  fos.sil  fuels. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colltiugues.  1 
would  now  like  to  includt-  the  text  of 
H  R.  5450 

HR.  545G 
A  bUl  to  direct  tlie  .^dmini.str.itor  of  Eiifigy 
Research  and  Development  to  establNh  a 
■-ystem  of  research  aiid  devehipment  of 
energy-coiLoervlng  indu.-.tim!  tei-hiiologies 
with  due  regard  for  the  need  to  operate 
.-.iich  a  .svs'em  iu  a  manner  Ahui'.  will 
slimnlate  depressed  .-.ectois  of  the  -\meri- 
Ciin  economy 

Be  iC  enacted  by  the  S'-natr  uncf  Hoii.^r 
of  Rcpre^entatires  o/  the  United  Statcx  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Indir-ti  Jul  Knprgy 
Can^erv.itlon  Act  of  197.t'. 
undinc.s 

Sic.  2  The  Gt>ngre.s.'i  hei-eb>  find^  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  energv  prodnciiii;  faciU-ie^  and 
resources  available  to  American  indii.-.try  are 
and  will  remain  es.'ientially  ftniie  and  limited 
in  nature: 

(2)  that  even  intc-n.^ive  exploraiiou  tor  a'. J 
development  of  new  or  alternative  energy 
prtKli'cing  facilities  and  resotirce^  will  not 
;neet  the  demand  for  energy  .should  such  de- 
nmnd  continue  to  increa^-ie  at  rates  compar- 
able to  those  of  the  recent  past; 

(It  that  as  a  consequence  the  conserviition 
of  eiiergv  is  absolutely  necessary; 

(4»  that  industry  is  the  largest  single  cou- 
.-.nmer  of  energy  of  all  the  sectors  of  the 
.•Vmerican  economy  and  .society,  accounting 
for  an  estimated  40  per  c-entuni  of  pre.sent 
energy  use; 


(5)  that  a  limited  number  of  energy  .^av- 
Inga  can  be  achieved  merely  by  implement iin:; 
more  efficient  and  effective  operating  proce- 
dures and  practices  with  existing  and  cur- 
rently used  equipment  and  technologies; 

(6»  that  utilization  of  ex;siini;  and  known 
technologies  could  reduce  fuel  cunsumpliou 
by  major  .sectors  of  industry  by  as  msch  as 
(•nc-third; 

(7i  that  other  important  energy  coiise:  v- 
iii..:  Industrial  technologies  appear  to  be  read- 
ily and  imminently  attainable  with  further 
rese.'.rch  .ind  development  elicits,  such  tech- 
iioiogies  holding  the  promise  oi  even  greater 
euergv  savings: 

|8)  tiiat  given  the  natural  nver.-ion  to  risk, 
industry  will  resist  major  capital  nvcument 
in  unprovcn  pror-.--s;es  antl  tchnolos^ies.  and. 
as  a  consqucncs.  commercial  application  ol 
energy  efficient  tech>io!ogie:;  could  be  greatly 
experiiied  by  Federal  ri.>k-bearl:it;  during  the 
Ucm  nnsLration  of  the  co.s*-eif -ctiveness  of 
such  technologies  und  ot  their  appUcubllity 
•o  .•  'ariety  of  industrial  uses,  ar.d 

lit  I  that,  in  addition  to  tlte  direct  gains  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  technological  endeav- 
or in  c-iu?erving  ever  more  precious  etiergy 
resour-es,  numerous  indirect  gains  may  be 
anllcipHted.  Including  the  promotion  of 
higher  employment,  a  reduction  In  the  rate 
and  extent  of  deterioration  oi  the  nui  ural  en- 
v.ronmei'.t.  and  easing  of  the  dependence  of 
American  iiidu.-^try  on  the  natural  rei^ources 
of  other  nations  and  a  concomltan'  reduction 
in  the  tensions  of  international  relations. 

bf.c.  3  It  is  the  policy  and  purpo.-e  of  this 
.\ci .  therefore — 

I  1  )  to  foster  nnd  promote  Innovation  and 
fxperlmentation  in  the  development  ot 
eii'^rgv-efficient    indvistrial    teclii.ologies; 

■2)  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  inter- 
action of  government  lec'uiiclan.-..  engineers. 
r'-s-'iircUers,  and  lheoM.-.ts  with  individuals 
in  private  industry,  rcse.irch  organizations, 
and  other  Inslitutioiis  for  the  pur  ose  of  pro- 
moting research  into  vinble  enert;v  conserv- 
Ipf  industrial  technologies  through  com- 
hinod  atid  coordinated  elTorts.  through  the 
exten-iv"  exchange  and  commutucatioii  of  in- 
form uion  and  material,  and  through  the  pro- 
motion of  new  institutions  and  organi/a- 
iioiis; 

(3)  to  simultaneously  prt-mote  competition 
in  the  pursuit  of  such  technologies  by  the 
competitive  and  careful  selection  of  demon- 
stration facilities,  programs,  and  activities, 
but  without  further  impairing  the  economic 
viabllltv  of  currently  depre.ssed  sectors  of 
the  economy: 

14 1  to  significantly  aiid  immediately  reduce 
liidiistrla!  energy  dem;ind  without  reduction 
or  impairment  of  the  rate  of  economic  and 
uidu-lrial  growth; 

i5i  to  enlist  the  be.-.t  efl<'rts  and  complete 
cooperation  of  .American  industry  in  the  pur- 
suit of  energy  conservation  at  all  stages  and 
levels  of  activitv,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
goals  and  purpo.ses  of  this  Act. 

Sf;c.  4.  Title  I  of  the  Energy  Reorganisa- 
tion .Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately aftrr  section  110  the  following  new 
section: 

•  INDUS  rHl.M.    FNERl.Y    CONSERVATION    PitOCRAM 

■  bi.c.  111.  (at  In  the  perfortnance  of  hi.s 
responsibilities  under  section  lOJ.  the  Ad- 
nnni.-.trator  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
comprehensive  program  tor  the  conduct, 
sponsorship,  and  promotion  of  research,  de- 
velopment and  demo:i.--frtii!on  of  indtistrial 
energy  coiserving  technologies.  Such  pro- 
gram shall  include — 

"lit  basic  research  Into  generally  and 
narrowly  applicable  energy  conserving  in- 
dustrial technologies  conducted  by  or  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Administra- 
tion: 

■•(2i  the  construction,  fabrication,  or 
other  development  by  the  Administration,  or 


by  private  persons  or  organizations  under 
contract  with  the  Administration,  of  proto- 
types or  demonstration  models  or  facilities 
of  such  generally  applicable  energy  conserv- 
ing technologies; 

"(;i)  the  making  of  grants  to  pi-ivate  orga- 
ni.!acion.s  and  businesses  to  facilitate  the  in- 
corporation of  such  narrt  V  ly  applicable  en- 
ergy conserving  technologies  with  ongoing 
conuTiercially  conducted  industrial  enter- 
prises and  processes,  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  grant  recipients  allow  such  incor- 
poration to  .serve  as  a  model  or  demonstra- 
tion fa 'ility  for  other  persons  in  the  same 
or  related  lndu-,tri.<l  ''elds;   and 

"(4)  the  milking  of  long-term,  low-inter- 
est loans  to  private  per.sons  and  organisa- 
tions for  the  Incorporation  of  generally  or 
narrowly  applicable  energy  conserving  tccli- 
I'.ologies  with  ongoing  commercially  con- 
ducted industrial  enterprises  and  processes 
In  the  jjromoiion  and  development  of  such 
pro;'ram  the  Admmi-itrator  shall  endeavor  to 
er.tablish  and  maintain  extensi\e  and  in- 
tenslee  channels  of  interaction,  cooperation. 
and  coordination  with  appropriate  Federal. 
Sl.->te.  and  loe.il  agencies  and  institutions, 
and  with  other  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  institutions.  In  order  to  avoid  re- 
diind.in-y,  omission,  or  other  error  in  th.e 
conduct  of  the  progrrm,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  results  of  all  stages  of  the  pro- 
gram fully  and  freely  available. 

"(b)  In  reaching  decisions  regarding  the 
diieciions,  priorities,  activities,  and  opera- 
tiotis  ol  the  industrial  energy  con.-ervation 
program,  and  in  selecting  contract,  grant 
and  loan  reciiilenls  thereunder,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  give  due  regard,  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  the  following  factors  and  criteria: 

••(It  the  extent  to  which  a  given  contract, 
grant,  or  loan  recipient  is  located  within  a 
depros.sed  Industrial  area  as  defined  In  sub- 
section (d).  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
makhig  of  such  contract,  grant,  or  loan  will 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the  target 
specified  in  subsection  (c)(1),  and  will  alle- 
vi.ite  unemployment  and  contrlbu'e  to  gen- 
eral   or    local   economic   development   or"  re- 

CO'.ere; 

••(2)  the  relationship  of  probable  total 
co.-,ts  to  probable  total  benefits  of  alternative 
experimental  or  technical  theories,  ap- 
pro.irhes.  designs,  methods,  appUcations.  and 
direct   and  indirect   consequences; 

"{■U  the  extent  to  which  a  given  project, 
program,  or  expenditure  is  directed  towarii 
energy  conservation  in  those  industries 
which  are  the  most  energy  intensive  per 
unit  of  product  output,  including  but  not 
limited  to  - 

•'(At  the  extraction  and  production  of 
iron,  steel,  copper,  and  aluminum; 

"(B)  petroleum  and  petrochemical  re- 
fining; 

•'(C)  the  manufacture  of  paper.  p.%per- 
board.  cement,  plastics,  glass,  styrene  buta- 
diene rubber;  and 

"(Di  food  processing; 

••(4)  the  extent  to  which  a  given  activitv. 
contract,  grant.  loan,  or  other  expenditure 
IS  directed  at  the  development  of  generally 
applicable  technologies  and  processes,  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  directed  at  development 
of  narrowly  applicable  technologies  and 
processes  which  are  temporally  close  to  com- 
mercialization, with  special  emphasis  on  the 
following  areas: 

•'(A I  heat  transfer  technology  and  v.as'e 
heat  recovery; 

•'(Bi  low  temperature  heat  applications; 

'•(C)  indu.strlal  steam  production  tech. 
nology; 

•'iDt   new  manufacturing  processes; 

"(E)  increasfjd  operational  and  procedural 
etficiencv;  and 

'•(Fi  decentralization  of  electrical  gen- 
eration: 
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"(5)  the  extent  to  which  incrcr.sed  energy 
efficiency  may  be  attained  by  the  moderni- 
zation of  existing  plants  and  equipment, 
rather  than  by  replacement,  with  a  focus  on 
fuel  management  and  the  introduction  of 
mti  conservation-oriented  equipment;  by 
the  further  dissemination  of  inforni.-ition 
ii.^;,iidjiig  new  but  easily  adapted  processes; 
and  by  Improvement  of  general  commercial 
Iticilities  or  modes  of  commercial  exchange; 
•(ti)  the  extent  to  which  a  given  program 
cr  activity  will  promote  the  earliest  possible 
ii!ill.:ation  of  energy  con.'^erving  technology 
by  the  private  sector; 

■•(7)  the  extent  to  which  a  given  expendi- 
ture will  be  recoverable  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, either  by  the  direct  repayment  of 
loans,  or  by  the  indirect  iuciease  in  Federal 
revenues  resulting  from  the  economic  or  in- 
dustrial growth  induced  by  such  expetidi- 
ture; 

•■(8)  the  extent,  to  which  a  given  program, 
Rclivily,  contract,  grant,  or  loan  will  afford 
small  businesses  every  reasonable  and  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  participate  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  technological  benetits  of  the  over- 
all program;    and 

■•(9)  the  extent  to  which  a  given  program, 
activity,  contract,  grant,  loan,  or  other  ex- 
penditure will  result  in  adverse  health, 
safety,   or   environmental    consequences. 

"(c)  In  furtherance  of  the  above  cited  ob- 
jectives and  goals,  the  Administrator  shall — 

"(1)  to  the  extent  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable, allocate  at  least  60  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  to  him  for  contracts,  grants, 
and  loans,  to  recipients  located  within  de- 
pres.sed  industrial  areas; 

"(2)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  neces.sary  to  avoid  unjust 
enrichment,  fiscal  irresponsibility.  and 
economically  irrational  allocations  of  re- 
sources, governing  the  allocation  of,  quall- 
tications  for.  obligations  to  be  incurred,  and 
conditions  to  be  imposed  with  respect  to, 
contracts,  grants,  and  loans,  including  but 
not  limited  to  rules  and  regulations  .specify- 
ing— 

••(A)  conditions  governing  the  eligibility 
and  selection  of,  and  performance  standards 
for,  each  type  or  category  of  contract  recipi- 
ent; 

"(B)  requirements  for  partial  or  complete 
matching  contributions  of  funds,  facilities, 
or  resources  for  receipt  of  sxich  forms  or 
tv-pes  of  grants  as  the  Administrator  may 
specify; 

••(C)  rates  of  interest,  time  and  method  of 
repayment,  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  loan  obligations; 

'•(D)  methods  and  criteria  for  the  can- 
cellation or  compromising  of  such  loan  obli- 
gations, such  cancellation  or  compromising 
to  be  limited  to  those  situations  where  and 
to  the  extent  that.  In  the  jvidgment  of  the 
Administrator,  a  loan  recipient  requires 
svich  cancellation  or  compromise  because  of 
insolvency  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the 
energy  conserving  technology  Implemented 
by  such  recipient  to  be  or  to  prove  economi- 
cally viable,  or  to  produce  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  the  recipient's  investment  in  such 
technology; 

"(E)  reporting,  demonstration,  and  moni- 
toring requirements  for  contract,  grant,  and 
loan  recipients;  and 

"(F)  penalties  for  violation  of  any  rule  or 
regulation,  or  of  any  contract,  grant,  or  loan 
condition,  which  penalties  may  include — 

"(i)  immediate  cancellation  of  such  con- 
tract, grant,  or  loan,  with  recovery  of  part  or 
all  of  any  funds  advanced  to  a  recipient 
thereof;  and 

•  (ii)  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
per  violation. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'de- 
inessed  industrial  area'  means  an  area,  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  a 
population  of  not  less  than  five  thousand 
persons,  in  which — 


"(1)  the  rate  of  employment,  a.s  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 

"(A)  Is  greater  than  6.5  per  centum:  or 

"(B)  has  been  at  least 

"(i)  50  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  '■f  the  preceding  three  cal- 
endar years;   or 

••(ii)  60  per  centum  above  the  naiional 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  cal- 
endar years;   and 

•■(2)  there  exist  Industrial  source^  of  em- 
ployment which  have  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  due  to  adver.-c  eco- 
nomic or  commercial  clrcvunsiance=.  and 
which  sources  may  be  expected  to  increase 
labor  employment  upon  receipt  of  such  a.-- 
sistaiice  as  may  be  available  under  tlu:^ 
Act. 

The  Admlnstritor  shall  compile  a  list  of 
such  areas  and  shall  periodically  add  to 
such  list,  but  no  area,  once  listed,  shall  be 
removed  therefrom  unless  and  until  the  rate 
of  unemployment  in  such  area  has  fallen 
below  5  per  centum." 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
ovit  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


•WEAPONS-GRADE'  URANIUM  TO 
AFRICA  FOR  ATOMIC  BOMBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Doddi  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
disclosure  that  the  United  States  has 
shipped  to  South  Africa  enough  "weap- 
ons-grade" uranium  to  construct  seven 
atomic  bombs  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  diplomatic  lunacy  which  pervades 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

This  sale  of  uranium,  performed  with 
the  approval  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  ranks  right  near  the  top  of 
a  long  list  of  administrative  errors  of 
judgment  which  include  the  sale  of  arms 
to  aggressor  nations  and  the  support  of 
tin  horn  dictatorships  across  the  globe. 

South  Africa  possesses  both  the  know- 
how  and  the  reasons  for  building  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  addition,  that  nation 
ha.s  never  signed  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty  which  prohibits  the 
spread  of  such  weapons.  This  combina- 
tion of  factors  results  in  a  very  chilling 
situation. 

Although  the  uranium  was  sold  to 
South  Africa  only  after  the  Nuclear 
Regulatoi-y  Commission  received  assur- 
ances that  safeguards  would  be  insti- 
tuted, to  prevent  its  diversion  to  uses 
other  than  research,  there  is  no  prac- 
tical way  we  have  of  making  certain 
these  safeguards  are  enforced. 

I  am  calling  upon  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  to  prevent  the  re- 
maining shipment  of  uranium  from  be- 
ing sent  to  South  Africa.  The  United 
States  must  learn  that  all  economic  gain 
does  not  necessarily  benefit  the  national 
interest. 


HEARINGS  ON  CIVIL  INVESTIGA- 
TIVE POWERS  OF  ANTITRUST 
DIVISION 

The  SPEAK:er  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  RodinO  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  of  tiie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  2 
days  of  public  hearings  on  May  t  and  9. 
1975.  on  H.R.  39,  to  amend  tlie  Auu- 
trust  Civil  Proce.s.s  Act  to  increa.se  liie 
effectiveness  of  discovery  in  civil  anti- 
trust )nvc-.siit;alions,  and  for  other  pui- 
po.ses.  Tlie  licarings  will  be  held  in  room 
2141.  Rayburn  House  Office  Buildine.  ar.c; 
will  bcvin  .It  10  a.m. 


lO   CORRECT  INEQUITY   IN   SOCIAi 
SECURITY    ACT    ON    SURVIVORS 
BENEFITS    FOR    CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unde:'  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay  >  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Air.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  ni'rodiicing  legislation  to  correct  ar- 
inequity  in  the  section  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  dealing  with  survivor's  bene- 
fits for  children.  It  is  my  observation 
that  some  ;.tudcnts,  due  to  special  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control,  arr 
denied  access  to  tlie  full  measure  of 
student  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, becau.se  tliey  are  unable  to  com- 
plete their  education  in  the  prescribed  4 
years  between  the  ages  of  18  and  2'2. 
My  bill  would  extend  to  age  24  the  time 
limit  during  which  students  in  these  spe- 
cial circumstances  may  enjoy  entitle- 
ment to  social  security  benefits. 

The  purpose  of  dependents  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  is  to  pro- 
vide insurance  protection  against  the  loss 
of  support  which  occurs  when  the  bread- 
winner in  a  family  dies,  becomes  dis- 
abled, or  retires.  When  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  was  amended  in  1965  to  extend 
the  period  during  which  children  could 
continue  to  receive  benefits,  it  was  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  children 
under  age  22  and  attending  school  are 
usually  dependent  upon  their  parenl.s  for 
financial  support. 

There  are  some  circumstances  undei 
which  the  intent  of  the  act  is  not  carried 
out  because  of  the  age  22  limitation.  II 
a  child  becomes  ill  and  loses  his  student 
status  some  time  between  his  18th  and 
22nd  birthdays,  he  will  forfeit  the  bene- 
fits for  the  education  he  was  unable  to 
complete  during  that  time.  Tlie  same 
holds  true  for  the  young  man  who  fulfills 
military  service  during  those  years. 

Of  .'pecial  concern  to  me  is  the  effect 
wliich  the  rigid  age  limit  of  this  porti'Ti 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  on  youiv: 
men  who  leave  school  to  do  missionar 
work.  As  you  know,  I  represent  a  State 
with  a  large  Mormon  population.  Yoi 
may  also  know  that  most  male  membet  s 
of  the  Mormon  Church  are  called  upon 
at  some  time  in  their  lives  to  serve  for 
2  years  as  missionaries.  Normally  th^s 
mission  service  is  given  sometime  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  22.  It  is  usual  for  i 
young  man  to  go  to  college  for  1  or  2 
years,  leave  to  serve  a  2-year  ml-sslon. 
and  then  return  to  college  to  complet? 
his  education.  The  support  of  the  youn^' 
missionary  during  his  term  of  service  's 
almost  always  borne  by  his  family  Oi- 
church  group.  The  returned  Mormon 
missionary  is  no  less  dependent  on  liis 
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family  for  .support  while  he  is  in  school, 
than  other  student-.  But  he  loses  h's 
benefits  because  his  religiious  heritage 
requires  2  years  of  service  at  that  par- 
ticubr  time  i  i  hi.-  life. 

My  legi-lation  will  restore  bcnefit.s  for- 
feited by  stUG'jnt-;  v^ho,  becau:>e  of 
healtli.  reiigiju'.  scrvic?.  or  military 
.-erv'ice.  lose  their  full-time  student  status 
for  one  or  more  months  before  age  21. 
The  bill  provides  that  no  student  may 
rereirs  more  thuii  48  months  of  benefits 
alt?r  he  turns  10. 

My  bill  \\ill  aili"jt  a  rein  lively  .small 
number  of  people.  But  these  people  have 
a  jUit  claim  to  the  benefits  it  will  pro- 
vide. I  urge  my  collcasue:;,  to  lend  their 
support. 


THE  MISGUIDED  POLICIES  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  RE.^CH  THE 
CRITICAL  STAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Patm.an)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems at  the  Federal  Reserve  are  increas- 
ing under  tlie  one-man  i-ule  of  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Burns  and  the  need  for  the  Con- 
Kre.ss  to  take  action  has  never  been  more 
clear. 

In  the  April  21  edition  of  Busine.vs 
Week — a  pr:!stigious  business  publica- 
tion not  given  to  sensational  stories— the 
dissension  within  the  Federal  Reserve  Is 
spelled  out.  The  article.  'Dissension  at 
tile  Fed:  A  staff  revolt."  is  one  more 
piece  of  evidence  of  Dr.  Burns"  and  the 
Federal  Reserves  role  in  the  current 
recession. 

For  many  years,  I  have  warned  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  of  the 
need  to  open  up  this  giant  agency,  to  end 
the  .secrecy  and  to  make  it  accountable 
to  the  people  and  to  national  policies. 
Unfortunately,  the  Congress  has  moved 
slowly — with  weak  measures — afraid  to 
really  step  on  the  toes  of  the  Federal  Re- 
-serve  and  its  pipe-puffing  prophets.  The 
result:  a  major  recession  svith  more  than 
8  million  people  out  of  work. 

Describing  the  chaos  of  the  Burns'  pol- 
icies, the  Business  Week  article  says: 

The  current  battle  appe<ir.s  unlike  any- 
thing that  has  gone  before  ESnoMons  are 
ninnlng  high,  and  staff  morale  !•(  sasjplng. 
Staff  members  c  implaln  that  Burns,  who 
yeuerally  dominate!*  poUcy  declslon.s,  cannot 
be  swayed  by  e.?onomlc  arguments  "Never. ' 
.^ays  a  veteran  .staffer  '  ha.s  there  be*u  such 
a  disparity  between  the  s-.iH  .s  views  and  the 
policies  tliat  have  been  piiisued.  ' 

As  the  article  points  out,  Dr.  Burns  Is 
still  tilting  at  windmills,  attempting  to 
slay  the  dragon  of  inflation  while  the 
country  slips  deeiier  into  a  recession  and 
more  and  more  people  enter  the  unem- 
ployment ranks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  anogant  and  mis- 
guided policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  its  chairman  are  po.sslble  only  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  taken  such  a 
weak  stance  In  relation  to  this  agency, 
often  fawning  over  Dr.  Burns  in  hearings 
rather  than  moving  in  with  the  really 
hard  questions.  In  fact.  I  have  often  been 
criticized  for  taking  strong  public  .stands 
against  Dr.  Burns'  policies,  but  I  Intend 
to  continue  and  I  am  happy  that  pub- 


lications such  as  Bosiiiess  Week  are  now 
diL'-ing  out  Uie  facts  about  wliat  goe; 
on  inside  the  P\deral  Reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  problems  with 
the  effort  to  change  the  Federal  Reserve 
pjli  ie.-;  is  hir.tcd  rt  in  th-3  final  para- 
graph of  the  Business  Week  article.  The 
.-imple  tiulh  is  that  manv  people  do  not 
realixic  just  how  powerful  thi.->  at;ency 
really  is — .just  how  much  it  has  to  do 
with  the  day-t3-day  life  oi  American 
c»ti:<en-.  P"ew  realize  that  tlie  Federal 
Reserve  has  the  i>ower  to  negate — to 
veto— congre-ssiennl  actions  on  the  cron- 
omy  through  monetary  policy.  Let  me 
riuote  the  final  raragraph  of  the  Business 
Week  article: 

■  People  don't  underbtand  how  powerful 
monetary  poli.^y  i=.'  Fays  a  Fed  rtafler.  "The 
Fed  h^i",  power  to  off'^el  the  entire  tax  in- 
cre.i^e."  And  to  hear  the  dissidents  tell  it. 
Burns  may  well  use  his  pov. er  in  exactly 
that  way 

Mr.  Sp-aker.  ih?  Congress  wi'l  .just  be 
kiddm','  the  American  i-ublic  about  the 
economv  unless  it  is  willing  to  diminish 
some  of  thi.s  fant  isti?  power  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  provide  oversight  and 
review  and  direction  for  the  agency.  That 
is  uhv  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
audit  the  Federal  Reserve  and  that  is  whv 
107  .Members  of  the  Hou<e  have  .ioined 
m?  in  sponsonn:r  this  vital  legislation. 
We  have  scheduled  hearings  in  the  Po- 
me tic  Monetary  Policy  Subcommittee 
beginning  next  'Tuesday,  April  22.  and  I 
am  hopeful  of  early  congre.ssienal  action 
on  a  strong  bill.  We  do  not  need  any  more 
halfway  measures  or  taps  on  the  wrist 
with  a  velvet  hammer. 

We  need  action  and  I  think  anyone 
reading  the  Busine.ss  Week  article  will 
clearly  understand  why  the  Congress 
needs  to  get  tough  on  the  Federal 
Rc'^crve. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record,  the 
Business  Week  article: 

Dis.s::NsioN  .\T  the  Fed     A  St«f  Revolt 

Busl:ie.ssmen  and  economists  who  have  the 
feeling  that  money  Is  staying  ti  o  tight  for 
too  long  can  count  on  allies  In  an  unexpected 
pla-p— among  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.serv€'s  own  research  staff.  Some  key  people 
in  that  prestlktlous  staff  are  outra>;ed  over 
board  policies  they  think  will  thwart  a  strong 
economic  recovery  thi^  year  The  conflict  la 
so  critical  that  several  top  staffers  may  resign 
over  a  policy  dispute— a  rare  occurrence  in 
Fed  hlttory 

The  board  and  its  staff  are  divided  over 
what  shape  the  economic  re.-overy  should 
take  Both  expect  real  grass  national  product 
to  be^m  to  grow  during  the  second  half  of 
this  year,  and  neither  wants  a  return  to 
double-d!i;it  Intlation,  The  point  at  l.ssue  Is 
whether  the  Fed  can  ri.sk  a  genuinely  easy 
money  policy  m  1U75  to  get  fast  relief  on 
iinemp!oj-ment.  Staff  experts  say  "yes." 
Cha:rman  Arthur  F.  Burns  savs  "no." 

Often  m  the  past,  staff  members  have 
fought  with  Burns  and  the  board,  and  have 
lotit  But  the  current  battle  appears  imllke 
anything  that  has  gone  before  Emotions  are 
run:ilng  high,  and  staff  morale  Ls  sagging. 
Staff  members  complain  that  Burn.s.  who 
generally  dominates  policy  decisions,  cannot 
bo  swayed  by  economic  arguments  ••Never." 
says  a  veteran  staffer,  "has  there  been  such 
a  disparity  between  the  staffs  views  and  the 
policies  that  have  been  pursued" 

BBF.AKI.N-C    SU.E.NCE 

Thf^e  are  strong  words  to  come  out  of  any 
siaff.  and  they  tr.iin  significance  when  they 
como  out  of  the  Fed.  That  staff  Is  tradition- 


ally /ipper-llpped.  It  works  clcsely  with  the 
boiirJ  ill  an  almost  colleglal  atmosphere.  In 
return  for  the  privilege  of  participating  In 
tlie  highest  policy  decisions,  the  staff  keeps 
a  liiw  profile 

Now  the  Fed's  wall  of  silence  Is  beslnning 
to  crumble,  though  no  ."^taff  member  Inter- 
viewed by  Buflncss  Week  would  permit  his 
niui-.e  to  be  used.  Most  other  experts  who 
miintai.i  cla.se  liaison  with  the  board  and 
staff  provided  Information  but  likewise  c'e- 
ciinod  to  hate  their  n  imes  appe."'.r  In  print. 

Th»  policy  that  federal  staff  members  be- 
ll^,'- 1?  anproprinte  now,  nnd  wlJ  h  they  do 
n^t  cxnert  the  Fed  will  fcllo  v.  Is  to  accelerate 
gr  ,wlh  of  the  m  :icy  .s-ipply  rap'dly  to  an 
annual  r..te  of  8  to  10',  for  ^Ix  months  or 
ro  to  t;et  the  economy  mc.  In^;  quickly.  Then 
the  growth  of  mo  ey — -Jeniand  depi.sits  and 
currency — would  be  tlirolt'.ed  b.vck  Xi  nbiut 
a  6  ,  annual  rate  far  long-term  eonomio 
grjwth. 

Fro    C\T  TION' 

In  cmtran,  every  indication  is  I'lat  Bi.r.s 
and  the  bjard  will  b?  extremely  cautious  in 
feediii-:  mo.ney  Into  the  recovery.  True,  f^e 
ttrowt'i  rra*  ol  the  money  supply  has  picked 
up  in  the  past  month.  But  Burns  and  the 
staff  asree  that  so  far  all  It  amounts  to  is 
.s'lu.jjslfcs  m  the  chart-; — just  'static."  Burns, 
f-e  .st.iff  believes,  wUl  hold  fast  to  his  belief 
that  intlation  is  the  enemy  that  must  be 
beaten,  even  at  the  cost  of  high  uiiemploy- 
m-"'it  !or  a  wrile. 

Generally,  it  appears  that  the  governors  are 
in  ba-l"  a^rreement  with  Burns'  policy.  How- 
e.er.  staffer,;  say  t:'.at  Governors  John  E. 
Shephan  a-td  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher  have  both 
\oi;ei  strong  concern  about  rism^  unem- 
pl.)yn2ent.  And  in  the  Dec.  16-17  meetln?, 
VK-e-Chairman  Gt-orge  W.  Mitchell  and 
Governor  Henry  C.  Walllch  voted  against  the 
majority. 

CONFI.r    TING    ASSl  MPIIONS 

Burns  and  the  staff  are  far  apart  on  three 
key  as.sumptions.  Burns  bL-Ueves  that  too 
rapid  a  growth  rate  In  money  will  rekindle 
inflationary  fears  and  cause  interest  ralej 
to  rise  "Lenders  and  borrowers  alike  would 
real.ze  that  a  new  and  more  virulent  round  of 
inflation  might  soon  follow."  he  has  said. 
.Such  an  upttu"n  In  rates  Is  occurring  now. 
But  key  staff  people  say  t:  ere  Ls  no  precede..! 
fjr  such  an  expectatlonary  "spike"  in  rates 
to  persist,  and  they  expect  the  current  spike 
to  vaiitsh. 

The  chairman  has  also  frequently  said  that 
he  fears  that  an  "explo.slon  of  money"  may 
occur.  on?e  the  upturn  begins.  If  the  banks 
are  bulging  with  reserves.  "How  can  this  pos- 
sibly happen.  ■  a  staffer  asks.  "If  the  economy 
Is  starting  its  recovery  from  an  extremely 
low  ba.se.'  There  simply  Is  not  the  demand 
to  make  this   explosion.'  " 

Finally.  Burns  argues  that  a  slow  recovery 
Is  retjuired  because  it  will  be  led  by  housing 
a:.d  autos.  which  are  heavy  fuel  users.  A 
surge  In  demand  for  fuel  could  set  off  a  new 
round  of  rapid  Inflation.  But  Fed  forecasting 
models  on  which  the  staff  relies  show  an 
inflation  on  rate  down  to  much  leas  than 
double-digit  a  year  to  18  months  from  now— 
pos-sibly  a.s  low  as  5"r  to  6  r  annually — 
reitardless  of  whether  a  .slow  or  a  fast  recovery 
Is  undertaken. 

MATTER    OF    JUDGMENT 

Pi)s!tlons  on  the'e  Issues  are  partly  matters 
of  Judgment.  They  cannot  be  derided  on  the 
bikUs  of  economic  theory  alone.  What  bothers 
them  is  what  they  regard  as  Burns'  lack  of 
candor  in  denying  the  Judgmental  basts  of 
hLs  position.  As  they  see  It,  he  defends  his 
artljns  with  referetices  to  unsupportable 
theory.  "It  makea  me  feel  like  a  whore."  say.s 
a  staffer  who  is  thinking  of  resigning. 

Doubts  about  some  of  Burna"  theories  are 
raised  by  his  assertions  that  (1)  the  country 
is  "a-.va.sh  with  liquidity.  "  despite  the  meager 
growth  of  money  In  the  pa-st  six  months,  and 
(2)  the  policy's  "real  target"  is  the  "velocity 
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of  money,"  as  opposed  to  the  money  supply's 
growth  rate. 

Last  month,  Burns  admitted  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  that  the  Fed  had  under- 
shot its  money  growth  targets  in  the  lost 
half  of  1974.  But  he  said  it  was  "not  a  serious 
mailer,  "  largely  because  the  Fed  was  meet- 
ing its  velocity,  or  money  turnover,  targets. 
Some  Fed  staffers  w-ho  helped  prepare  doca- 
niciits  for  Burns  s  Capitol  Hill  appearances 
say  they  know  of  no  such  "velocity  targets." 
Says  one  staffer:  "Velocity  numbers  are  used 
in  forecasting,  but  not  in  policy-making  in 
the  way  Burns  talked  of  velocity.  " 

In  other  testimony,  notably  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Burns  has  used 
his  "awash  with  liquidity"  claim  even  though 
demand  deposits  and  currency  did  not  grow 
at  all  from  last  June  to  early  March.  Burns's 
argument,  in  which  Mitchell  has  Joined  at 
board  meetings,  is  that  corporate  executives 
and  consumers  have  grown  sophisticated 
and  keep  less  cash  lying  around.  Instead, 
they  invest  in  savings  accounts,  and  the  like, 
which  can  be  quickly  converted  to  cash  when 
the  need  arises.  The  staff  does  not  agree. 

"There  Just  is  no  evidence  that  public  be- 
havior has  changed  fundamentally  in  terms 
of  the  demand  for  any  of  these  broader  meas- 
ures of  money  relative  to  income  or  interest 
rates,  "  says  a  veteran  Fed  staffer.  "As  far  as 
people's  being  more  sophisticated  about  con- 
serving cash,  these  things  have  been  going 
on  for  years — it  Just  didn't  all  beghi  a  few 
months  ago  when  Arthur  Burns  started  talk- 
ing about  it.  " 

HOOTS  OF  POLICY 

Staff  members  pud  .soino  outside  econo- 
mists also  cinestlon  Burn's  oft-voiced  concern 
about  the  effect  of  easy  monetary  policy  on 
the  value  of  the  dollar  abroad.  "Some  of  his 
arguments  are  close  to  specious,"  says  former 
CEA  chairman  Walter  W.  Heller,  "especially 
when  you  take  into  accovuit  the  fact  that 
interest  rates  are  genei-ally  falling  abroad, 
as  here.  Why  should  we  be  concerned  if  some 
people  are  dumb  enough  to  beat  it  [the  dol- 
lar] down  and  make  our  exports  cheaper?" 
One  international  export  at  the  Fed  says 
that  what  really  bothers  Burns  about  a  dol- 
lar decline  Is  that  '•when  he  sits  in  confer- 
ence with  other  central  bankers,  some  of 
whom  hold  big  dollar  reserves,  they  give  him 
looks  that  say,  •Who  are  you?  You  don't 
even  know  how  to  manage  your  currency." " 

Some  economists  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  both  Burns  and  the  staff  believe  that 
the  dissldence  within  the  Fed  is  temporary 
and  a  byproduct  of  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
cult choices  that  the  policy  chiefs  must  make. 
And  in  the  months  ahead,  the  policy  deci- 
sions will  get  tougher,  not  easier.  The  $23- 
blllion  tax  cut,  for  example,  will  swell  gov- 
ernment deficits.  Bucher  calls  the  cut  "ir- 
responsible fiscal  policy"  that  he  fears  will 
overstlmulate  the  economy.  Still,  he  says, 
"The  Fed  will  not  let  the  economy  fall  oft 
the  edge  for  lack  of  funds." 

"People  don't  understand  how  powerful 
monetary  policy  is,"  says  a  Fed  staffer.  "The 
Fed  has  power  to  offset  the  entire  tax  in- 
crease." And  to  hear  the  dissidents  tell  it. 
Burns  may  well  use  his  power  in  exactly 
that  way. 

Burns:  Arcihtect  of  the  Worst  Recession? 
(By  Seymour  Zucker) 

Five  years  ago,  economists  cheered  Richard 
M.  NMxon's  appointment  of  Arthur  P.  Burns 
as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  And  for 
good  reason.  At  long  last  the  Fed  was  to  be 
headed  by  an  economist.  And  monetary  pol- 
icy, they  knew,  was  too  Important  to  be  left 
to  bankers  or  financial  men. 

More  important.  Burns  was  no  run-of-the- 
mill  economist.  He  was  an  acknowledged  ex- 
pert on  the  business  cycle  and  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Economic  Assn. 
He  saw  the  big  picture  and  the  Importance 
of  coordinating  :BscaI  and  monetary  policy. 


Although  Burns  was  an  economic  conserva- 
tive, liberal  economists  recalled  how  in  early 
1953  he  had  taken  over  the  chairmanship 
of  the  almost  nonfunctioning  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  In  less  than  four 
years  had  molded  it  into  a  powerful  inflnence 
oil  Presidential  economic  policy. 

In  those  days  of  the  early  1950s.  Keynesians 
were  eager  to  apply  the  newly  learned  razzle- 
dazzle  fiscal  and  monetary  management  of 
the  economy.  But  they  could  get  lew  in 
Washington  to  listen.  An  economist  testify- 
ing before  a  Congressional  committee  was 
tiea..ed  much  like  sand  in  a  wet  batliing 
suit— barely  tolerated  until  you  could  get 
home  to  shower.  Burns,  witl.  his  con=erva- 
tiv"?  dress,  professional  demeanor,  and  high 
level  of  competence,  helped  change  all  that 
No  less  a  figure  than  America's  leading  Key- 
nesian.  Harvai'd's  Alvln  H.  Hansen,  applaud- 
ed Burns  for  pushing  the  council  into  the 
forefront  of  economic  policy  and  making  the 
professional  economist's  voice  heard  not  only 
in  the  ways  of  academia  but  also  in  the 
power  centers  of  Washington. 

REVERSAL 

But  few  are  cheering  Burns  these  days, 
least  of  all  his  fellow  economists.  He  has 
come  full  circle.  In  the  mld-l950s_  to  the 
delight  of  private  economists,  he  single- 
handedly  did  battle  with  Treasury  Secretary 
George  M.  Humphrey  and  especially  witli 
Fed  Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin, 
Jr.,  over  the  Fed's  tight  money  policy.  He 
believed  that  Martin's  policy  to  fight  infla- 
tion would  kill  off  housing  and  might  pUmge 
the  economy  into  recession.  He  resigned  at 
the  end  of  1956,  and  by  mid-1957,  the  econ- 
omy was  in  a  recession.  Almost  two  decades 
later,  as  Fed  chairman  he  has  single-hand- 
edly fought  inflation  with  a  ferocity  that 
makes  Martin  look  tame.  The  housing  indus- 
try Is  dead,  the  economy  has  plunged  into 
full-blown  recession,  and  while  government 
fi.scal  policy  has  turned  expansive.  Burns 
shows  signs  of  continuing  his  one-man  cru- 
sade to  save  the  nation  from  rampant  infla- 
tion. 

Almost  all  economists,  stark  liberal  and 
arch  conservative,  are  calling  for  an  8' .  to 
10',  sustained  growth  In  the  money  supply 
for  at  least  the  remainder  of  1975. 

Says  Franco  MadlgUanl  of  mit.  who  is 
president-elect  of  the  American  Economic 
Assn.:  "If  we  don't  get  double-digit  mone- 
tary growth,  any  economic  recovery  will 
abort." 

To  be  sure,  the  money  supply  has  shown 
substantial  growth  during  the  past  two 
months.  But  this  growth  followed  sharp  de- 
clines in  the  previous  two  months.  Those 
economic  forecasters  who  expect  rapid 
growth  to  continue  are  likely  to  be  In  for  a 
rude  shock.  The  almost  open  dissension  of 
the  highly  competent  Fed  staff  from  Burns's 
policy  Is  the  best  guide  to  what  Burns  in- 
tends to  do  in  the  months  ahead:  He  will  try 
to  keep  a  tight  grip  on  the  money  tap. 

WHICH    BIG    PICTURE? 

It  is  ironic  that  severe  staff  dissension  Is 
surfacing  at  a  time  when  the  Fed  chairman 
is  a  top  economist.  To  his  credit.  Burns  is 
partially  responsible.  His  appointment  made 
the  Fed  attractive  to  bright,  strong-willed 
economists. 

Many  of  the  new  people  on  the  staff  are 
singularly  free  of  the  parochial  view  of  the 
world  that  was  tsrplcal  of  Fed  economists  in 
the  old  days.  Like  Bums,  these  restive  staff- 
ers see  the  big  picture,  but  the  picture  they 
see  is  that  of  a  free-falling  economy  with  no 
bottom  in  sight. 

■Why  is  Burns  swimming  against  the  tide? 
He  is  a  private  man,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  he  thinks.  But  he  Is  as  long  on 
ego  as  he  is  on  professional  credentials.  He 
is  also  a  loner  and  a  man  who  has  always 
gotten  a  big  kick  out  of  criticizing  majority 
opinion  in  the  economic  profession, 

Arthur  Burns  is  now  in  the  sunset  of  his 


career  Clearly,  when  the  history  of  the  1970s 
is  written,  he  wislies  to  be  recognized  as  tlie 
man  who  slew  the  dragon  of  Inflation.  Many 
of  his  fellow  economists,  however,  have  al- 
ready marked  him  as  the  architect  of  liie 
worst  ti    e-.sion  in  40  vears. 


Tiir  e:iergency  homeowner.s 

RELIEF  ACT 

Tiie  SFE.-VKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Russd  is  reco!, - 
i.i/.ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plea.sed 
to  note  the  pa.s.sape  by  the  House  yester- 
day of  H.R.  5398.  the  Emergency  Home- 
owners Relief  Act.  I  was  not  able  to  be 
present  lor  this  vote  because  I  was  te.s- 
tifying  in  Chicago  on  gun  control  be-' 
fore  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime.  Had  I 
been  able  to  cast  my  vote  yesterday  on 
this  essential  legislation,  it  mo.st  r.^- 
suredly  would  have  been  "aye." 

The  unemployed  homeowner,  tiie  in- 
nocent victim  of  recession,  ;hould  not 
have  to  contend  with  the  very  real  threat 
of  los.s  of  his  home  because  he  cannot 
meet  liis  mortgage  payments.  This 
standby  loan  program  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  is  a 
realistic  acknowledgement  of  the  pli^ln 
of  the  unemployed. 

One  would  like  to  liope  that  imi/ie- 
mentalion  ol  the  loan  program  will  not 
be  neces.sary.  but  economic  indicatons  do 
not  support  such  optimism.  Therefore.  1 
favor  practical,  fiscally  responsible,  and 
compassionate  legislation  such  as  H  R. 
5398,  that  helps  ease  the  substantial  eco- 
nomic burdens  on  the  unemployed. 


SOUTH    EL   MONTE   RECEIVES   ALL- 
AMERICA  CITY  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  D.*nielson  > 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  announce  the  city  of  South 
EI  Monte,  in  the  30th  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  named  an  All-America 
City  for  1974-75.  On  Sunday,  April  20. 
the  All-America  City  flag  will  be  raised 
over  the  South  El  Monte  Civic  Center  as 
the  city  receives  its  award  from  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  for  outstanding 
community  achievement  and  cine 
betterment. 

This  honor  extended  to  South  El 
Mont€  is  most  appropriate,  for  the  city 
has  demonstrated  fine  citizen  participa- 
tion and  leadership  in  its  many  human 
resource  and  social  service  program.s. 
Competing  with  more  than  500  other 
American  cities  of  all  sizes  and  cate- 
gories. South  El  Monte,  along  with  11 
other  municipalities,  received  the  All- 
America  City  Award  based  on  its  high- 
quality  community  programs  and  citizen 
action.  A  presentation  of  these  programs 
was  made  to  the  National  Municipal 
League  last  fall. 

Pour  citizens  of  South  El  Monte  de- 
serve special  recognition  on  this  occa- 
sion. They  designed  and  submitted  the 
wimiing  presentation  at  the  All-America 
City  Finalists  Conference.  City  Adminis- 
trator Allen  Parker  coordinated  the  over- 
all presentation,  which  focused  on  citizen 
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and     city     cvakuitiou     of     cominuuity 
projects. 

Dr.  P.te  Nunez,  a  local  dentist  ai\d  a 
iiu-mbLr  of  the  city"s  Human  Resources 
Commission  prcsfnted  an  overview  of 
South  El  Montc'.s  social  .5er\  ice  programs. 
Mr'-i.  Eleanor  .Mnrtim/.  an  active  citi- 
zen :  nd  youn';  moth:-r.  reviewed  the 
role  oi'  citizens  in  drvclopin;;  and  con- 
ductint;  th?  citjs  v.:ry  succe.=sful  pre- 
school day-care  program.  Yvonne  Ruiz, 
a  >'jun^'  woman  j.nd  student  v. ho  in- 
\olvccl  mcmlxr.s  of  local  vanv'.s  in  youth 
chib.s  and  chic  pro'irrm.";.  explained  hov.- 
"anii  anta'^onisnv-  hive  iaen  ciuieted  as 
a  re.suU  of  South  El  Monte  youth  in- 
volvem'iit  ni  piodi;cti\e  community  ac- 
liviiy. 

'liu-so  outstanum%'  pople  developed 
tlic  prOo'ram<  \\hich  repiesinled  a 
stron','  element  in  .South  El  Monte'.s  bid 
lor  Ail-America  City.  More  than  70 
South  El  Mcnte  youth  attended  the 
liresentation  and  uave  theu-  support,  and 
the  city's  pre.sentation  received  one  of 
tlio  most  enthusiastic  rounds  of  ap- 
plause in  the  entire  conit'rtnce. 

It  IS  with  ^rc.it  pride  that  I  con- 
•ratulate  the  people  of  South  El  Monte. 
Th?  All-America  City  avv.^rd  vs  a  most 
hiuhly  honored  and  re.spcctcd  prize 
umoiii  all  the  municipal  awards  sivcn 
for  community  I'.chievtmcut  by  \anous 
national  or"." nidations  concerned  with 
local  government  adnuni.-tration.  The 
city's  ^'ala  c^mnuniity  reception  on  Sun- 
day for  citizen.s  and  friends  of  South 
F.\  Monte  will  celebrate  the  honor.  More 
importnntiy.  it  will  proud!':  acknowl-d^^e 
ihi^  citizen  effort  which  v.as  the  key  to 
wmninr;  the  award. 

Th-^  city's  positive  invo'.viment  and 
leadership  has  been  sh.own  in  superla- 
tive civic  pro  "rams  v.  hich  I  am  confi- 
dent uill  becom?  ev,n  m(n-?  responsive 
to  Scut 'a  El  Monte;,  needs.  As  a  recipi- 
ent of  the  All-American  City  award,  it 
holds  a  future  which  insures  support 
and  success.  I  saiut:^  the  fine  citizens  of 
Sou'h  El  Monte. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO    riTLE 
II  OF  REVENUE  SHARIXG  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  H  )U.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  i  Mr.  V.\nik)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  primarily, 
the  State  and  L xal  Fiscal  As.slstance  Act 
of  1972.  better  known  as  peneral  revenue 
sharnur  (Public  Law  92-512i.  distributes 
over  C5  billin  p?r  year  in  Federal 
:nonevs  to  State  and  local  governments 
•.\  ith  "no  strings"  attach  id. 

Much  less  well  known  is  title  II  of  the 
act  which  provides  far  IRS  collection 
and  rebate  of  S:ate  individual  income 
taxes.  Although  I  originally  supported 
this  title  and  believed  that  it  could  re- 
sult in  enormous  administrative  savings, 
I  now  have  serious  doubts  about  the 
feasibility  of  the  provision.  After  care- 
ful study  of  this  title.  I  doubt  that  any 
significant  number  of  States  will  ever  re- 
quest the  IRS  to  take  over  their  tax  col- 
lections. For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
title  is  a  dead  letter — just  more  complex 
verbiage  cluttering  up  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code.   The   title  should  either   be 


amended  to  be  made  useful  or  repealed 
as  worthless. 

The  stated  purp>i.-,e  of  title  II  is  to  pro- 
vide the  States  with  additional  revenue 
due  to  increased  administrative  efficiency 
in  tax  collection.  The  anticipated  ad- 
vantages of  this  program  were: 

One.  The  elimination  of  duplication  of 
effort  by  State  and  Federal  tax  admin- 
istrator-: 

Two.  The  elimination  of  uiuieces.sary 
recordkeeping  by  taxpayers; 

Three.  The  establishment  of  uniform 
treatment  for  individuals  at  the  State 
and  Federal  levels:  " 

Four.  Faster  collectijn  of  v.ithheld 
taxes:  and 

Five.  The  ficj  n.;  of  State  cofrl-  from 
individual  tax  controversies. 

Despite  these  supposed  benefits,  after 
2  full  years,  not  a  single  State  has  ap- 
I'lied  to  participate  in  the  protnam— and 
the  Treasury  Depanment  has  not  even 
issued  the  final  regulations  under  the 
program. 

In  i?n  e.ffort  to  evaluate  and  determine 
why  there  has  been  no  State  interest.  I 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  50  State  Gov- 
ernors and  the  Cuinmi.ssioner  of  tiie  Dis- 
trict of  Coliun'jia  rccuiestinr:  their  viens 
and  comsncnts  concerning  title  II.  Forty 
States  responded.  Only  one  Governor 
seemed,  in  any  way,  to  favor  title  II.  al- 
thouah  several  promised  to  cive  it  fur- 
ther consideration  when  the  final  regu- 
lations are  published  by  t!ie  Treasury. 
There  were  a  multitude  of  objectior.s. 
Some  I  find  minor  or  unworthy — but 
they  are  clear  evidence  that  title  II  will 
not  be  used. 

Seventeen  of  the  40  were  concerned 
about  the  issue  of  State  autonomy.  Par- 
ticiiiating  States  would  be  inexorably 
and  detrimentally  tied  to  Federal  tax 
laws — includinu  the  many  loopholes  in 
the  Federal  laws.  Section  6362ifi  i2i  iBi 
states  that — 

Any  .^hange  made  by  the  State  in  the  fa.x 
imposed  bv  the  .State  will  not  apply  to  tax- 
able years  begiiniiiig  In  any  calendar  year 
i-">r  w  hic'ii  the  .Stale  agreement  is  In  effect 
unloss  'iiicli  chaiiRe  is  enacted  before  Novem- 
ber 1  f>[  such  cak-nclar  year. 

Any  changes  made  by  tiie  Congress 
.liter  this  time  would  effect  the  .State  in- 
come tax  without  the  consent  of  the 
State  legislature.  In  particular,  the  .lust- 
enactcd  tax  relief  bill  v.ould  have 
siiarply  reduced  State  revenues.  States 
are  prohibited  from  using  a  tax  ba.se 
other  than  the  Federal  tax  base,  which 
is  an  administratively  necessary  restric- 
tion. A  reduction  of  revenue  due  to  a 
chan.-,e  m  the  Federal  tax  structure 
would  iiave  particularly  serious  conse- 
quences for  some  States,  such  as  Ala- 
bama and  Indiana,  v  hich  are  constitu- 
tionally prohibited  from  operating  with 
a  deficit  budget. 

Another  problem  v.ith  title  II  is  that 
seven  States  reported  that  they  were 
coiiotitutionally  prohibited  from  levying 
a  progressive  income  tax. 

INTORMATION    NEEDS    OF    ST.\T!  S 

In  other  areas,  the  Governors  expressed 
the  concern  that  important  data  for  rev- 
enue projection  and  economic  and  dem- 
ographic information  may  not  be  avail- 
able to  the  Stat^.  As  Wendell  Ford,  then 
Governor  of  Kentuclcy,  pointed  out: 


S  .itts  have  a  vital  Interest  in  the  data 
contained  on  tax  returns  The  information  U 
M.sed  In  the  administration  of  other  state 
t.ixes  (eg.,  sales  tax,  properly  tax  and  in- 
tieritance  tax);  it  provides  an  important  In- 
formational source  for  state  universities  and 
others  (p.irtlcuLirly  planning  bodies)  In- 
terested tn  accumul.itiiig  economic  and 
demographic  information:  it  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  revenue  e.stimr.tiiit,-  proc- 
ess and  IS  vital  in  determining  ini  equitable 
spread  of  the  tax  burden  among  the  clti-,-en.s 
and  ul'imatoly  the  mix  of  the  state  revcnVie 
vsteni.  , 

ST.\TE    ACIiIT    POV.ER 

Ejvciiil  Governors  expressed  concern 
Willi  problems  related  to  Federal  audit 
and  enforcenunt  of  the  Stale  inconu^ 
ta.xes.  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  of  Alaska 
.'tales: 

The  Art  does  not  provide  ivr  any  audit- 
ing by  the  States  to  a.ssure  that  the  taxes 
altribuled  to  it  have  been  arrived  at  cor- 
rectly. It  is  oar  belief  that  this  would  be 
a  serious  dereliction  of  our  responsibility  to 
enforce  our  tax  laws  and  a  violation  oj  .sound 
man.i'^cment  ci.ntrol  pnuc.ple.s. 

Nicolas  L.  Mextaxas.  commissioner  of 
corporations  and  taxation  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  wrote 
that— 

Massachusetts  has  provided  a  .subst.ui- 
tlal  increase  in  its  appro."nation  for  the  ad- 
nnnistr.itlon  of  its  tax  dcp.irtir.ciit  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  being  pl.ice'l  on  increas- 
ing audit  and  compliaiue  activities,  tiince 
a  concerted  effort  is  made  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion oi  audit  elTorLs  of  IRS  in  this  state,  if 
Mai.s.ichu:;etls  uere  to  lo.se  the  revenue  pro- 
duced by  the  efforts  of  it:;  own  tax  auditors-- 
not  only  in  the  c;irrent  years  but  al.so  In  tlie 
more  productive  years  ahead  when  ihe  l\e^\■ 
auditors  acquire  additional  skills  — the  full 
tax  resaurces  ol  this  .state  would  not  be 
uldUcii. 

Tlionias  L.  Judge,  Go'-ernor  of  Mon- 
tana, pointed  out  that — 

The  State  of  Montana  has  a  reciprocal 
at;reenient  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  provide  audit  results  to  one  another.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  this  system  ts  mutually 
beiiffici.il  a:id  results  in  mor=  extensive  and 
etfective  audit  coverage  than  the  I.R.S.,  act- 
ing alone,  could  be  expected  to  provide  with- 
in tlie  foreseeable  future. 

In  short,  there  may  be  some  advan- 
tiige  to  having  some  duplication  and 
cross-checking. 

IRS  .'ivrni.n.fD 

Gov.  Wendell  Ford  was  specifically 
concerned  with  the  decline  of  IRS  effici- 
ency as  reported  in  the  September  1. 
1973.  issue  of  Business  Week.  As  the 
magazine  reported,  the  percentage  of 
returns  audited  by  IRS  declined  from  5.7 
percent— 1  in  eveiy  18— in  1963  to 
slightly  under  2  percent — 1  In  every  55 — 
in  197.1.  This  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  claim  of  Federal  superiority 
in  tax  collection  procedures. 

STATE  EFf  ICIENCIES 

A  study  prepared  by  tho  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Taxation's  Tax  Plamiing  Unit- 
April  2.3.  1973— on  the  Federal  collec- 
tion of  the  Oliio  personal  income  tax, 
states  that  IRS  estiniiates  administrative 
costs  of  between  $1.30  to  $2.50  per  re- 
turn. Even  the  lower  figure  is  more  than 
Ohio  currently  spent  per  return  in  1973 
and  at  least  as  much  as  they  plan  to 
.spend  in  fi.scal  year  1974  or  1975. 
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Cecil  D.  Andrus,  Governor  of  Idaho, 
noted  that — 

TliC  cost  records  of  the  Idaho  State  Tax 
Co:ruuijsion  Indicate  that  the  cost  of  col- 
lection of  all  state  taxes  is  1.12rc.  the  cost 
of  collecting  Individual  income  taxes  Is 
1.07' 1/  aud  of  corporation  income  taxes  la 
0.67'..  . 

Gov.  Otis  Bowen,  of  Indiana,  reported: 

Iiidiaua  currently  enj.oyo  a  low  collection 
co.-^ts  ratio,  expending  61  cc.Us  for  c.ich 
jlOO  00  of  ta.x  collection. 

INADEQUACIES  I.N  Till  K  II 

Although  the  duphcation  of  effort  in 
the  collection  of  individual  income  taxes 
would  be  eliminated  under  title  II  the 
States  would  have  to  maintain  an 
aijency  for  the  collection  of  corporate  in- 
come taxes  and  other  State  taxes.  As 
Govcinor  Andrus  of  Idaho  polluted  out: 

We  have  an  efficient  collecli.in  organiza- 
tion which  covers  the  State,  collet  ting  over- 
due incom?  taxes,  withholding  taxes,  sales 
taxes  and  inheritance  taxes.  The  same  peo- 
ple collect  all  fcnr  types  of  taxe.-:.  If  income 
taxes  and  withholding  taxes  were  ellmir.a'ed, 
we  would  still  have  t.)  ha\e  a  collection  or{.a- 
nizaticn  to  collect  sales  taxes  and  inherit- 
ance taxes  and  we  liave  found  that  busiT-.esses 
that  are  delinquent  on  withholding  taxes  are 
usually  also  delinquent  on  sales  taxes.  There 
would  therefore  b:'  little  if  any  saving  if  the 
Internal  Revenue  Scri-ice  took  over. 

If  a  State  wishes  to  include  in  its  tax 
structure  creditr  for  persons  on  fixed  in- 
comes, such  as  retired  o'-  disabled  per- 
sons, those  with  Ijw  incomes,  sales  tax 
credits  or  property  tax  relief,  these  pro- 
grams must  be  administered  by  tlie  State 
in  the  form  of  tax  refunds.  Gov.  Thomas 
P.  S.ilmon,  of  'Vermont,  stated: 

\Vc  have  a  n'aniber  of  unique  provisions  in 
tlio  Vermont  tax  structur;  wJiicli  are  not  ap- 
plied in  other  Jurisdictions.  We  liave  a  system 
of  sales  tax  rebates  for  lower  Income  groups 
which  are  deductible  from  state  income  tax 
liability,  as  w.Il  as  a  complete  property  tax 
circuit  breaker  system  for  hcmeowners.  The 
details  of  audit  and  collection  procedures  on 
the^e  taxes  are  unique  enough  so  that  .special 
handling  would  be  required  by  the  Federal 
t;ovemmcnt  if  It  were  to  collect  and.  or  remit 
the<ie  special  provisions.  The  State  would  be 
required  to  maintain  a  complete  duplicate 
.set  of  reiords  of  th?  federal  tax  system  in 
order  to  provide  the  direct  service  necessary, 
thereby  nullifying  any  potential  savings  of 
the  federal  govenunent  providing  tlie  collec- 
tion services. 

Thus  In  most  States,  the  use  of  title 
n  probably  would  not  eliminate  the  du- 
plication of  effort  on  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels.  Tire  States  would  need  to 
promulgate  regulations,  devise  forms  for 
reimbursement,  and  so  forth.  Also,  the 
taxpayer  would  need  to  keep  records 
other  than  tho-e  required  for  the  jointly 
collected  State  and  Federal  income  tax. 

Marvin  Mandel,  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, raised  an  additional  problem  for 
Maryland.  The  State  administers  the  col- 
lection of  local  income  taxes.  In  this 
case — 

Federal  collection  of  the  State's  tax.  but 
not  the  local  tax.  is  not  likely  to  generate 
any  saving  to  the  State  government  that  Is 
not  offset  by  an  additional  added  expense  to 
local  governments. 

Uniform  treatment  of  individuals  at 

the  State  and  Federal  levels  cannot  be 

accomplished  unless  all  the  States  agree 
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to  participate  in  this  program.  Specifical- 
ly, the  treatment  of  nonresidents  by 
State  tax  systems  would  vai-y  greatly  be- 
tween participating  and  nonparticipating 
States.  For  example,  quoting  from  the 
April  14,  1972,  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Tax  Administrators— pages   9-10: 

II  state  A  did  not  elect  federal  collection. 
it  could  tax  income  from  property  and  un- 
incorporated business  activities  of  a  non- 
resident individual.  If  he  resided  in  a  non- 
agreeing  state.  It  could  not,  howe\er,  tax 
similar  income  received  by  a  taxpayer  resid- 
ing in  a  federal  collection  state.  Obvious 
questions  of  equity  between  taxpayers 
arise  from  such  uneven  results:  administra- 
tive problems  for  tax  authoritie.s  under  soi  h 
a  .system  also  are  apparent. 

Weskly  Federal  collection  cf  v.itl^held 
taxes  would  be  quicker.  However,  receipt 
of  these  taxea  by  the  States  would,  in 
many  cases,  be  delayed.  The  act  states 
that — 

III  the  case  of  amounts  collected  pursaaiit 
to  a  rctiu-n,  a  declaration  of  estunated  t.tx. 
an  amendment  of  such  declaration,  or  other- 
wise, the  estimated  amount  due  the  iitate 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  State  not  later 
than  the  close  of  the  30th  day  after  the 
amount  is  received  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
dele.;ate.   (Sec.  G361c2) 

Hawaii  and  New  Mexico,  for  example, 
have  a  once-a-month  collection  of  with- 
held taxes.  New  Mexico's  Gov.  Bruce 
King  commented: 

As  compared  to  many  states,  who  are  on 
a  quarterly  reporting  system  for  withhold- 
ing. New  Mexico  has  a  monthly  reporting; 
system  for  reporting  withholding.  Al?o  in 
the  regular  filing  season,  amounts  paid  with 
returns  are  deposited  within  twenty-four 
hours  as  inquired  by  New  Mexico  statutes. 
I  fail  to  see  how  the  Federal  government 
could  provide  for  faster  processing  of  funds 
for  New  Mexico  than  we  are  presently  ex- 
periencing. 

Gov.  Otis  R.  Bowen,  of  Indiana,  noted: 
I  question  that  the  Federal  collection  oi 
State  taxes  could  In  ail  cases  result  In  a 
quicker  collection  and  crediting  to  the  State's 
account.  This  is  based  on  the  flexibility  which 
exists  when  collection  is  strictly  within  the 
control  and  discretion  of  State  Administra- 
tion. That  is  to  say  should  the  need  arise 
tho  Indiana  Department  of  Revenue  could 
rapidly  switch  priorities  and  personnel  should 
It  Ijeoome  necessary  to  qulcicly  proce,-s 
remittances  into  the  State  Treasviry. 

In  short,  many  States  have  once-a- 
month  collection  which  most  certainly 
deposits  much  of  the  withheld  money  in 
the  State  treasuries  as  quickly  as  it 
would  be  deposited  under  Federal 
collection. 

Of  the  39  Governors  responding,  only 
one,  Ronald  Reagan,  of  California,  fav- 
ored title  n.  California,  however,  was  not 
able  to  participate  in  this  program  as 
the  voters  of  that  State  have  already 
twice  defeated  a  State  income  tax  that 
is  a  designated  portion  of  the  Federal 
tax.  Some  States — Colorado,  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota — are  re- 
serving final  judgement  until  the  final 
Treasury  regulations  are  published.  All, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  pessimistic.  Gov.  Thomas  L. 
Judge,  oI  Montana,  ended  iris  reply 
with- 
it  Is  our  opiuioa  that  to  be  Hd.nlnbtra- 
tively  workable,  the  Title  II  provisions  can- 


not be  significantly  changed.  Accordingly, 
we  have  no  recommendations  for  changes 
In  the  Title  II  provisions. 

In  response  to  the.se  criticisms.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
widespread  adoption  of  title  U  would 
probably  result  in  a  notable  reduction  in 
State  revenue  officer  employment.  Some 
of  the  arguments  against  title  U  may  be 
the  response  of  a  fri'-htencd  bureaucracy 
that  fears  unemijloyment.  But  many  of 
the  arguments  do  have  validity.  I  might 
add  tliat  title  II  runs  counter  to  the 
federalist  philosophy  of  title  I  of  th; 
Revenire  Sharing  Act.  Furtlier.  in  this 
post-Watergate  era.  I  believe  we  have 
]ca:ncd  of  the  dangers  of  concentratin-; 
t'jo  much  power  in  the  National  Gov- 
ern.meiit.  Recent  revelations  of  the  polit- 
ical U'.c  of  the  IRS.  in  particular  the 
activiiies  of  the  si:ecial  ser\'ices  staff,  re- 
minded us  of  the  dangers  oI  concentrat- 
ing too  much  control  in  a  national  re.  - 
enue  system  used  for  purposes  uuielaltd 
to  rexenue  coHectica. 

Title  II  is  going  nowhere  fast.  Tlvj 
pia;:ram  as  it  now  stands  is  administra- 
tively feasible  but  miacceptable  to  the 
State..  If  it  V  ere  made  acceptable  to 
the  Slates  it  v.ould  not  be  administra- 
tively feasible. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of 
the  St.ite  tax  agencies  are  woefully  un- 
derstaffed, are  unable  to  attract  and  r^:- 
tnn  expert  personnel,  and  in  many  cases 
have  been  unable  to  undertake  audits  oi 
nnjor  corporations  doing  business  i:\ 
their  Slates.  It  has  been  estimated  "l;- 
North  Dakota's  tax  commissioner  iha'w 
America's  biggest  corporatioiLs  are  avoid- 
ing "hundreds  of  millions  and  perh  ps 
billions  of  dollars"  in  State  taxes,  be- 
cause most  States  c  ninot  enforce  their 
tax  laws  against  giant  corporations. 

It  is  also  a  fact  thit  tlie  failure  t.3 
coordinate  State  tax  forms  with  the  Fed- 
eral system  creates  enormous  confusion 
and  places  another  staggering  burden  on 
the  individual  and  small  business  t.ix- 
p.^yer. 

Tlierefore,  I  believe  that  title  11  shoul.l 
be  completely  overhauled.  It  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  an  incentive  to 
the  States — perhaps  in  the  form  of  addi- 
tional percentage  points  of  revenue  shar- 
ing fmids — to  improve  the  quality  ol 
their  tax  systems.  Specifically,  title  II 
could  provide  for  IRS  assistance  to  the 
States  in  improving  the  quahty  of  State 
personnel,  simplifying  State  tax  forms, 
developing  methods  of  combining  State 
and  locnl  tax  forms,  and  providing  assist- 
ance in  the  audit  of  giant  m.ulti-State 
corp3ration.s.  In  addition,  the  title  could 
be  amended  to  provide  some  system  of 
"one-stop"  tax  centers,  where  Federal, 
Stste,  and  local  tax  forms  and  taxpayer 
assistance  would  be  available  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Gov.  Patrick  J.  Lucey.  of  Wisconsin. 
The  Governor's  letter  combined  all  the 
points  raised  by  the  other  letters  and 
suggested  a  possible  new  use  for  title  II: 

Federal  cost  sharing  of  state  individual 
income  tax  audit  and  compliance  programs 
be  offered  those  states  meeting  qualifications 
as  to  performance  and  stafBng  standards.  The 
costs  of  such  a  proposal  woiUd  be  small  whUe 
the  potential  for  shared  gains — for  the  s'atea 
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and  the  fecleial  yoveninient — will  exceed  -'.in- 
gested expenditures  and  provide  the  mear.s 
to  improve  upon  revenue  administration 
througlioui  '.he  country. 

I  hope  that  as  the  94ih  Congre.s.s  con- 
siders the  exteii,4on  of  the  levenue  .■shar- 
ing program,  con.sicieration  can  be  given 
to  making  title  11  a  more  workable  pro- 
posal for  tax  efliciency  and  taxp.ner 
as.^jstance. 

During  tiio  comins  week's,  the  Over- 
sight Succommiitee  of  Wa.v.s  and  Means, 
which  I  chair,  will  attempt  to  develop 
information  and  legi.-lative  language  to 
fulfill  the  orisuial  goals  of  the  Congress 
in  enacting  title  II. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Madis()M  Wis.. 
Dttcmbrr  .1.  H>; 4. 
Hon.  C'HAi.Lf.s  A  Vanik, 
Member  of  Coittjtesx. 
Rmjbuni  Bui'.dmg, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Mr  Vanik:  Thaiik  \i  ii  for  yoin-  if  iter 
of  Augu*:  16.  1974.  regarding  Title  II  of  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972  I  apologize  for 
the  delay  m  responding. 

I  have  consulted  on  this  matter  \Mth  Mr. 
Daniel  G  Smltii  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin's 
Department  of  Revenue.  Mr.  Smith  chaired 
a  committee  of  the  Nationiil  Association  of 
Tax  Administrators  which  made  a  detailed 
study  of  Title  II.  A  copy  of  tlieir  report, 
which  includes  a  recommendation  I  will  dii- 
ciis.s  later,  is  enclosed. 

The  provision  m  Title  II  for  federal  col- 
lection of  state  individual  nicoine  taxes  gi-ew 
oxit  of  an  earlier  bill  (HR  11950.  y2nd  Cong.) , 
under  which  revenue  ;;h?ring  pavments 
would  have  been  made  to  a  state  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1,5  percent  of  a  .Plate's  individual  in- 
come tax  collection^  or.  if  the  state  did  not 
levy  such  a  tax.  the  payments  would  have 
been  1  percent  of  federal  collections  within 
the  state  for  the  first  two  years  following 
enactment.  A  state  without  a  per.sonal  in- 
come tax  and  which  desired  to  enact  one  to 
qualify  for  the  higher  payments  could  not 
be  expected  to  have  the  aciimn;,tratlve  ma- 
chinery readilv  at  hand  to  implement  such 
a  law.  For  such  a  .-.tate  the  iinmediate  polu- 
tion.  even  though  temporarv.  wa.s  found  in 
the  federal  collection  provisions  of  HR  11950. 
Without  this  otTered  help  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  the  Congress  to  have  overcome  the  ob- 
jections of  representatives  from  states  which 
did  not  have  a  personal  income  tax  in  consid- 
ering the  merits  of  the  earlier  revenue  shar- 
ing bill.  Thus,  the  main  thrust  of  the  federal 
tax  collection  proposal  was  to  provide  a 
workable  substitute  for  some  states  which 
would  have  permitted  them  to  maximize 
their  revenue  sharing  potential  under  that 
first  draft  proposal. 

The  presently  used  revenue  sharing  for- 
mulae de-emphasize  a  state's  commitment  to 
individual  income  taxation.  Still,  the  provi- 
Lions  for  federal  collection  of  state  Individual 
income  tax  were  Included  as  a  separate  title 


in  the  new  bill  iHR  14.J70).  which  became 
PL  92  512.  Congress  undoubtedly  considered 
that  Title  II  would  be  of  benefit  to  some 
states — permuting  them  an  election  to  have 
the  Iriterual  Revenue  Service  administer 
I  heir  individual  income  tax  programs  and 
thus  save  costs  and  increase  collections. 

As  you  have  indicated,  the  states  have  rot 
hown  a  willingness  to  accept  this  offer  of 
i-.elp.  It  is  my  belief  that  there  are  a  lutmber 
of  reasons  why  states  have  not  conie  forward 
to  requesL  federal  collection  of  personal  iii- 
<.'..ir.o  taxc.;. 

Tiie  act  reciiiircs  that  a  state  must  conform 
.-.ubstantially  its  law  to  that  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Under  the  proposed  federal 
collection  system,  this  then  woulc!  mcin  that 
pll  changes  in  the  federal  indhidual  income 
tax  structure— be  they  modiflcations  m  rates, 
deductions,  exemptions,  exclusions  or  other 
defimtions  of  taxable  income — would  be  re- 
flected automatically  and  immediately  upon 
.in  rigreelng  states  tax  structure  and  revenue. 
M.iny  states  are  unvillmg  to  forego  their 
legislative  and  executive  prerogatives  in  es- 
t:ib!ishlng  a  lax  system  which  best  suits  their 
o-\\\  needs,  which  often  are  not  compatible 
v,;'h  the  provisions  of  the  federal  code. 

Although  nor  an  impediment  to  Wiscon- 
sin's participation,  in  a  number  of  st.^tes 
there  are  constitutional  re-.trictions  which 
iiiU'.t  be  taken  in'o  accouni.  In  the  e,  the 
ri!;ht  to  base  state  tax  liability  on  provisions 
of  .a  federal  law  which  may  be  enacfcd  after 
adoption  of  a  st.ite  statuie  is  open  to  doubt. 

A  very  serious  consiileration  for  Wj-consin 
and.  I  believe,  for  tliose  otner  states  whicli 
h.ave  adopted  our  circuit  breaker  property  t-ax 
relief  measure,  is  the  restriction  under  PL 
92-512  that  such  programi  cannot  be  made  a 
part  of  a  federal  collection  system.  This  is  an 
integr.\l  part  of  our  individual  income  tax 
system  and  works  to  provide  either  a  re- 
fundable credit  or  an  otfse:  against  personal 
income  tax  liability.  During  the  pa-st  fiscal 
ve.ir.  200.000  Wisconsin  ci'.i/ens  derived  bene- 
IU5  from  tins  program;  more  than  half  of 
'hem  had  an  income  t.ix  filing  responsibility. 
Under  the  federal  collection  system.  Wiscon- 
.sin  would  have  to  request  a  re-filing  of  in- 
come tax  information  wiih  a  state  agency 
wliich  would  have  to  .separately  manage  that 
systeni  apart  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

'Vour  letter  stiggest;— as  did  the  House  and 
Senate  Reports — that  substantial  revenue 
benerits  would  accrue  to  the  states  if  they 
adopted  federal  collection  of  state  income 
lax.  The  basis  for  this  fiscal  note  is  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  requires  a  weekly 
deposit  of  withheld  taxes,  rather  than  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  system  followed  by 
most;  states.  Weekly  transfers  of  withheld 
s:a-e  income  taxes  collected  by  the  federal 
government,  undoubtedly  would  result  in  a 
speeding-up  in  the  current  collection  process 
for  all  states.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
t'nat  an  almost  equal  speed-up  in  state  tax 
collections  could  be  achieved  in  most  states 
by  changes  In  their  own  withholding  laws. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  federal  col- 
lection would  minimize  total  federal-state 
admini.-irative  costs.  Admittedly,  federal  col- 


lection would  eliminate  duplication  of  rou- 
tine processing  operations.  However,  this 
would  not  be  true  for  compliance  and  en- 
lorcement  activities.  All  states  presently  ini- 
po  ing  individual  income  taxes  have  entered 
into  ayreement  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  provides  for  t!te  exchanjie  of 
informa-ion  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Seivice 
ivid  the  respective  states  therei.>y  eliminating 
duplicative  audit  and  coinpliance  activiues 
and  cos  is. 

in  the  Inst  fiscal  year.  Wisconsin's  revenue 
department  collected  almost  $12  million  ad- 
ditional personal  income  taxes  in  excess  of 
enforcement  costs,  of  this  amount,  about  •jl 
million  was  attributable  to  information  re- 
ceived from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
'.uider  the  excliange  agreement.  Yov  the  same 
vear,  overall  program  costs  per  5ilOO  of  in- 
ciicKlua!  InccMie  tax  revenue  wer;  a  modest 
77c  Thi-j  amoiin:.  I  believe,  compares  veiy 
favorably  with  the  record  of  cost  emciencv 
compiled  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
I'ais  Is  especially  so,  when  you  consider  that 
the  tax  oil  individuals  under  the  Internal 
Reveiuie  Code  is  m  jrc  than  3  times  tliat  un- 
der Wi-.ionsin  law. 

The  schedule  attached  indicates  what  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  a  state  that  com. nits 
Its  resources  xo  the  iupport  of  an  active  tax 
enforcement  program,  if  Wisconsin  elecied 
to  rely  .solely  upon  the  Internal  Revenr.e 
.Service  for  the  administration  of  its  individ- 
ual income  tax  law,  a  decrease  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  self-asse.'.sment  system  of 
t.ixa^ion  and  a  rt auction  in  revenue  uould 
.surely  occur. 

On  pages  47  to  (0  of  ihe  enclosed  report  is 
a  sug^es'.lon  that  the  Congress  consider  an 
alieni.iMve  to  Title  II.  After  demonstrating 
tliat  the  internal  Revenue  Service  profits 
from  present  state  enforcement  activities  and 
following  a  review  of  the  ever  declining  num- 
ber of  tax  returns  examined  by  the  federal 
service  over  the  pa^t  decade,  the  committee 
report  suggests  an  amendment  to  the  act 
which  would  "help  support  the  effeciive  pro- 
grams now  present  in  some  states,  to  help 
others  to  improve  on  existing  capabilities 
and  to  give  all  states  not  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate in  federal  collection  under  PL  92  512 
an  alternative  benefit."  Under  the  commit- 
tee's proposal  is  the  recommendation  that 
federal  cost  sharing  of  state  Individual  in- 
come tax  audit  and  compliance  programs  be 
offered  those  states  meeting  qualifications  as 
to  performance  and  staffing  standards.  The 
costs  of  such  a  proposal  would  be  small  while 
the  potential  for  shared  gains— for  the  states 
and  the  federal  government — will  exceed  sug- 
gested expenditures  and  provide  the  means  to 
improve  upon  revenue  administration 
throughout  the  country. 

I  recommend  that  you  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
similarly  interested  in  this  feature  of  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972  consider  the 
state  tax  administrators'  suggested  alterna- 
tives to  the  Title  II  system  outlined  in  PL 
92-512. 

Sincerely. 

Patrick  J.  Lucey. 

Goienior. 


WISCOtlSiri  DEPARTMftiT  OF  REVENUE,  INCOME.  SALES,  INHERITAMCE,  AtMO  EXCISE  TAX  DIVISION  -  I'JDIVIDUAL  ir<CCME  T«X  EtJFORCiMENT  COLtECTIONS  At.D 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS,  1968  74 


Individual  income  tax: 

Audit  collections _ J5 

Delinquent  account  collections ' 


Total  compliance  collection. 
Compliance  costs 


Compliance  collections  ill  e<ces5  ot  costs       ..     ...^._.i 

Compliance  collections  per  {1  compliance  costs ^i»I 

Total  individual  income  tax  coltcctions ...... 

Overall  program  costs 

Overall  program  costs  per  $100  revenue. 


Compliance  collections  in  excess  ot  overall  program  cosb  (line  3 
minus  line  8).. 


1967  68 

1968  69 

1969  '0 

19^0  71 

1971  72 

1972  73 

1973  74 

7-ve.tr 
aieiage 

.   J5. 772,  600 
3.  307,  OCO 

J6,  699.  000 
3.415,500 

J6  968,  400 
3  750  300 

J6.  435,  600 
3,510,400 

J8,  336,  500 
3.  963,  500 

J9,  179,  900 
4,610,800 

$10,  3%,  200 
4,679,900  . 

...     .: 

8.  079.  6C0 
2  757. SCO 

10.  114,500 
■^  038,  2C0 

10,718,700 
3,  227, 100 

9  946,  000 
2,  942,  80O 

12.  300  000 
3,  300,  500 

13,790,700 
3,  402,  900 

15.076,100 
3,142,800  . 

$11,432,200 

5,321.800 

2  93 

408  054,  OCO 

4.  564.  600 

1.12 

3.510,000 

7,  076,  30O 

3.33 

461,876,000 

4,  853,  900 

1  05 

5,  260, 600 

7,491,600 

3.32 

489  944.  000 

5  732.200 

1  17 

4,  986,  500 

7.  C03,  200 

3,38 

507,146.000 

5  358,800 
1.06 

4,  587,  200 

8.  999,  500 

3.73 

594  698. 000 

5  860,  500 
0.99 

6,  439,  500 

10,  387,  800 

4.05 

727.885.000 

6  317.900 

0,87 

7,472,800 

11,  933,  300 

4.80 

802.995,000  . 

6,162,400 

0.77 

8,913,700 

8,316,200 
3.65 

5  550,000 
1.00 

5  882.  200 
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A  BILX.  TO  EXTEND  THE  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today,  by  request  of  the  administration, 
introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Education,  to  establish 
priorities  on  which  the  resources  of  the 
Institute  will  be  concentrated,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Perkins, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  Mr. 
QuiE,  and  the  gentleman  from  California, 
■Mr.  Bell,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Edu- 
cation, which  I  am  privileged  to  chair. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  joining  me  in  spon- 
sor.ship  of  this  legislation  are  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Pey- 
ser, Mr.  William  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Sarasin,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  I*RESSLER,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Benitez,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr. 
Cornell,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Edward  Beard 
of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Zeferetti.  and  Mr. 
Hall. 


itisri-.r.v   OF 


THE    NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


I^•^5nTUTl;  or 


Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  discuss  tlie  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  the  administra- 
tion has  developed,  I  want  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  review  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education — NIE. 

The  NIE  was  created  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
318)  and  was  authorized  to  spend  up  to 
$550  million,  over  3  years,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  basic  and  applied  re- 
.search  and  development  into  the  teach- 
ing and  learning  processes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unUke  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, which  provides  basic  support  for 
educational  activities,  the  Institute  is  the 
principal  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
research  and  development  in  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  reasons  which 
prompted  the  92d  Congress  to  create  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  were 
tliese: 

Re.scarch  in  education,  like  research  in 
otlier  areas  such  as  health  and  agricul- 
ture, is  more  appiopriately  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government  than  by  State 
and  local  governments; 

In  1972  only  one-third  of  1  percent  of 
total  expenditures  on  education  in  the 
United  States  was  for  research,  Innova- 
tion, and  planned  experimentation  while 
10  percent  of  our  total  spending  on  de- 
fense and  8  percent  of  our  total  expendi- 
tures on  health  were  earmarked  for  re- 
-seaich; 

Our  knowledge  of  the  learning  and 
leaching  processes  Is  in  many  respects 
primitive  and,  in  others,  almost  nonex- 
istent. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  we  now 


spend  in  the  United  States  approximate- 
ly $100  biUion  annually  on  education,  we 
have  not  been  really  serious  about  re- 
search to  strengthen  and  Improve  edu- 
cation.   

rUNDINO  FOB  THE  INSTITUiE 

Unhappily,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation 
has  not  improved  markedly  in  the  3  years 
since  NIE  was  created. 

In  fiscal  1973,  Congress  appropriated 
$110  million  for  the  Institute,  including 
$18  million  in  program  funds  transferred 
from  the  OfiBce  of  Education. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1, 
1973,  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1974.  several 
additional  programs  from  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  were  transferred  to  NIE. 
Had  these  programs  been  a  part  of  NIE 
in  fiscal  1973,  the  1973  budget  of  the  In- 
stitute would  have  been  $142,671  million. 

But  in  fiscal  1974  Congress  gave  NIE 
a  budget  of  $75  million  to  implement 
programs  which  had  cost  $142,671  mil- 
lion the  previous  year. 

And  only  $70  million  was  appropriated 
for  the  Institute  in  fiscal  1975. 

Educational  research,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  left 
with  less  money  than  before  the  creation 
of  the  Institute,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  NIE,  forced  to  cut  back  on  its  pro- 
grams, has  been  criticized  by  several  ele- 
ments in  the  educational  community  who 
feel  that  their  interests  are  not  ade- 
quately being  addressed. 

Hopefully.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  will 
this  year  provide  NIE  the  funds  it  re- 
quires in  order  to  conduct  an  eflfectlve 
and  stable  program  of  research  in  edu- 
cation. 

POOR   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  here  add  that  the 
principal  responsibility  for  this  sorry 
state  of  affairs  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  White  House,  which  has  consistently 
hampered  the  operations  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  during  its  first 
years. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  record  of  the 
White  House  in  implementing  the  legis- 
lation authorizing  NIE: 

First.  For  almost  a  year  former  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  failed  to  appoint  the 
National  Council  on  Educational  Re- 
search which  the  law  required  to  help  set 
policies  for  the  NIE; 

Second.  Almost  6  months  passed  be- 
tween enactment  of  the  legislation  and 
the  appointment  of  the  first  Director  of 
the  Institute; 

Third.  Last  November  the  first  Direc- 
tor of  the  NIE  resigned,  but  the  White 
House  has  only  just  armounced  formally 
his  replacement  and  thereby  begun  the 
process  of  congressional  confirmation; 
and 

Foui'th.  For  almost  6  months  now  the 
National  Council  has  not  been  complete 
simply  because  the  White  House  has 
failed  to  nominate  successors  to  Council 
members  whose  terms  have  expired. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  staff 
of  the  Institute  have  been  hampered  in 
their  work,  because  they  had  to  serve  for 
long  periods  of  time  without  a  complete 
National  Council  or  a  Director. 

Nor  is  it  a  surprise,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 


Congress,  seeing  uneven  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  properly 
to  implement  the  legislation  authorizing 
NIE,  would  react  by  cutting  Its  budget 
sharply. 

Happily,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  sev- 
eral indications  that  the  administration  s 
attitude  is  changing. 

First,  there  is,  of  course,  the  bill  the  ad- 
ministration has  drafted  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  NIE,  the  bill  which 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  today  intro- 
ducing. 

Second,  the  President  has,  finally, 
formally  nominated  a  new  Director  of 
the  NIE  as  well  several  members  to  fill 
vacancies  on  the  National  Council  on 
Educational  Research. 

PROVISIONS    or    THE    BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  now  turn  to  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  which  the 
administration  is  proposing. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  405(b'  (2i  of  the  author- 
izing legislation  more  clearly  to  define 
the  educational  problems  upon  which  the 
Institute  is  to  concentrate  its  resources. 

Among  the  purpo.ses  enumerated  in  the 
bill  are: 

The  improvement  of  student  achieve- 
ment in  basic  educational  skills,  including 
reading  and  mathematics; 

Overcoming  problems  related  to  the 
financing,  productivity,  and  management 
of  educational  institutions; 

Improving  the  ability  of  schools  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  the  disad- 
vantaged and  for  women: 

Career  education;  and 

Improved  dissemination  to  help  make 
more  effective  the  application  of  the  re- 
sults of  educational  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Other  parts  of  the  administration  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  include  a  number  of  per- 
fecting amendments  with  respect  to  the 
National  Council  on  Educational  Re- 
search, and  authority  to  establish  a  re- 
search fellowship  program. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  author- 
izations of  $80  million  annually  m  fiscal 
1976,  1977,  and  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated,  this 
bill  Is  being  introduced  by  request  of  the 
administration. 

With  the  bill  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  we  can  begin  dis- 
cussions on  it  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
operatioui^  and  future  plans  of  NIE. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QuiEi  and  I  last  year  ad- 
vised the  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations that  the  authorizing  committee 
would  this  year  conduct  a  study  of  NIE 
during  our  consideration  of  legislation 
to  extend  it. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  marks  the  beginning  of  that 
process.  I  am  confident  that  later  this 
year  we  can  report  a  bill  which  will  re- 
ceive \\ide  support  from  Members  on 
botlTi  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  describ- 
hig  the  administrarion's  propo.=al: 
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H'>n.  CARL  Albert. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rcprescntutiies. 
Wailiineiton.  DC. 
DfAR  Mr.  Speaker:  Encioseci  for  the  con- 
hitteratioii  of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
txteiid  the  amhorizatioii  of  :ippri)priations 
for  the  National  Institute  of  L'cluca'ioii.  to 
esrahhsh  priorities  on  which  the  resources  of 
liie  Institute  will  be  concentrated,  and  for 
otiier  purposes." 

The  first  section  of  the  enclosed  diuft  bill 
would  amend  .section  405ib)(2i  of  the  au- 
tiii.rizing  legishition  for  the  National  Insii- 
tii'e  of  Education  to  more  clearly  define  the 
educational  problems  upon  which  ihe  In- 
stitute i.s  to  cr.iicentrate  its  resfniice.i.  The.se 
problem  are  i.s  would  iiulude — 

lai  inipruvement  in  student  achievement 
lii  ba.^ic  educational  skilli>.  Including  read- 
mi;  and  mathematics; 

lb)  overcoming  problems  related  to  the  fi- 
ii.incini,-,  productivitv.  and  management  of 
educational  institutions; 

ic)  Improving  the  abilitv  of  schools  to 
meet  their  rcponsibiliiies  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  individuals 
from  diEad.aiitayed  backgrounds  and 
women; 

Id  I  preparation  for  pc-r^oim  to  enter  niid 
progress  in  careers;  and 

lel  improved  di.s.semination  and  applica- 
tion of  the  results  of  educational  research 
and  developmeiit. 

Section  2  of  the  dr.tt:  bill  would  make  a 
number  of  perfecting  amendments  with  re- 
spect to  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research.  These  amendments  would  provide 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  constitute  a  (|iiorum.  and  that  the 
terms  of  meinbeis  would  expire  on  Septem- 
ber :iO  of  the  tiiKil  year  ol  their  appointment. 
except  that  members  would  continue  to 
serve  until  their  successors  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  contirmed. 

Section  ;?  would  prov  ide  authority  for  the 
Director  to  pstablish  and  maintain  research 
fellowships  m  the  Institute,  similar  to  the 
aiithoritv  provided  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  under  section  301  ic)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

Section  4  of  the  biil  would  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  In- 
stitute !i.r  three  years  through  fiscal  venr 
1978  The  amount  of  that  authorization 
would  be  $80.000.00<:i  for  the  fiscal  year  1976 
and  !or  each  of  the  f.vo  .succeeding  fi.sca! 
years. 

This  propo^al  to  extend  the  authorization 
lor  the  Institute  reflects  our  judgment  that 
It  can  make  a  very  significant  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  manv  of  the  problems  fac- 
ini;  education  today.  We  believe  that  the'^e 
amendments,  p.irticularly  those  relating  to 
the  priorities  oi  the  Institute,  will  more 
clearly  define  the  areas  of  concern  to  which 
the  Institute  should  address  its  activities. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any  de- 
tailed earmarking  of  NIE  funds  for  certain 
activitle.<i  is  appropriate.  Rather,  we  believe 
that  the  Institute  should  retain  the  flexi- 
bility to  work  within  a  set  of  priorities  es- 
tablished by  legislation  which  reflect  general 
areas  of  concern  that  we  now  foresee  as 
being  most  important  for  .it  least  the  next 
three  years. 

We  urge  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  proposal. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment   and    Budget    that    enactment   of    this 
proposal   would   be   in  accord  with    the  pro- 
gram of  the  Pre.-,ideiii. 
Sincerely. 

C^siMR  Weinberger, 

Sccretaiy. 

TAX  EQUITY  FOR  SINGLE  T.\X- 
PAYERS  AND  WORKING  MARRIED 
COUPLES 

'Mr.  KOCH  a.sked  and  wa.s  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
franeou.s  matter  i 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  million.s  of 
Americans  are  now  submitting  their  1974 
tax  returns.  Approximately  .54  milhon 
of  them  will  be  discriminated  asainst 
when  they  pay  their  taxes  today  solely 
on  the  basis  of  their  marital  status. 

Whether  widowed,  divorced,  or  un- 
married, a  siiiLile  |)erso!i  who  works  pays 
up  to  20  percent  more  in  taxes  than  a 
taxpayer  with  a  nonworkms  spouse  fil- 
ing a  joiiit  return.  By  filing  a  .joint  re- 
turn married  couples  effectively  are 
splitting  ttieir  income  and  thus  are  able 
to  pay  taxes  at  a  lower  rate.  A  man  earn- 
ing S30.000  a  year  can  file  a  .joint  return 
with  his  wife  and  pay  two  taxes  on  $1.5.- 
000  wnkh  i.s  cheaper  than  one  tax  on 
$30,000. 

Requiring  as  we  do  today  tliiit  single 
persons  pay  at  a  hi.Jier  rate  is  simply 
arbitrary.  Pen;ilizcd  in  the  same  way  as 
singles  is  the  workin-  married  couple 
filing  .sr'i;aiately  or  jointly  on  iv\o  in- 
comes uho — in  some  cases— are  more 
luiihly  tHxtd  than  two  single  persons 
earning  the  .same  income  and  living  to- 
t-'cther.  This  is  becau.se  the  tax  .schedule 
used  by  married  couples  filing  separately 
has  higher  rates  than  the  single  .sched- 
ule, even  thoueh  the  single  .schedule  is 
more  costly  than  the  joint  return 
schedule. 

The  actual  co.-t  to  the  .-ingle  taxpayer 
and  working  married  couple  can  best  be 
Illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  A  single 
taxpayer  who.se  taxable  income  in  S12.- 
000  pays  S2.630  in  taxes:  if  he  were  mar- 
ried and  the  sole  wage  earner  in  the 
family  and  files  a  joint  return,  he  would 
pay  S;!.260— a  difference  of  $370.  And. 
of  course,  the  rate  on  any  income  in  ex- 
cess ot  $12,000  and  before  the  S14.000 
level  is  higher:  29  percent  for  the  single 
return  as  oppo.sed  to  only  25  percent  for 
the  joint  return.  The  tax  penalty  for 
beinu  single  at  $8,000  is  $210:  at  $14,000 
is  $450:  at  $16,000  is  $570:  at  $20,000, 
$850;  at  $50,000.  an  incredible  $3,130! 

Unfairly  penalized  too  are  singles  fil- 
ing; a.s  heads  of  hou.sehold.  A  widowed, 
divorced,  or  sincle  parent  earning  $8,000 
pays  $1.480— $100  more  a  year  in  taxes 
than  the  married  couple  with  one  in- 
come. At  a  $16,000  income,  the  penalty 
is  $280;  at  $44,000  the  penally  Ls  $1,280. 
If  a  woman  goes  to  work  to  supplement 
her  husbands  $5,000  income,  and  if.  for 
example,  her  income  is  also  $5,000.  the 
couple  will  pay  $200  in  taxes  more  than 
if  they  were  two  single  people  filing  their 
individual  returns.  This  is  a  10-percent 
surtax  on  the  amount  they  would  be  pay- 
ing if  single.  Take  another  example: 
Should  the  husband  earn  $20,000  and 
the  Wife  SIO.OOO.  the  couple  will  pay  $780 
extra  in  tax  than  if  they  were  two  sin- 
gle individuals  filing  .separately. 

If  a  couple  where  each  has  a  taxable 
income  of  $20,000  files  according  to  the 
single  taxpayers  rate,  they  would  pay 
$5,230  for  each  income,  a  total  of  SIO.- 
460  But  because  they  are  married  tax- 
payers filing  separate  returns,  the  rate  is 
S6.070  on  a  taxable  income  of  $20,000  or 
$12,140  for  the  two  of  them.  The  rate  if 
they  combined  their  income  on  a  joint 
leturn  is  the  same— S12. 140. 
It  i.s  my  view  that  tiiese  higher  rales 


for  married  working  persons  filing  sep- 
arately or  jointly  are  a  result  of  the  mis- 
taken belief  by  many  that  salaried  v.ori: 
by  a  wife  is  a  luxury.  While  it  mav  be 
true  that  some  familr  incomes  are  sub- 
stantially incrca.sed  because  of  a  wife's 
work,  the  greater  majority  of  working 
vomen  come  from  lower  and  middle  in- 
come lamilie.s  .md  (hey  are  working,  of- 
ten at  personal  sacrifices  to  their  fann- 
hes.  to  meet  today's  high  cost  of  living. 
Women  are  already  victimized  by  a  labor 
market  that  underpays  them:  thev 
s!:ould  not  be  further  penalized  by  a  tax 
structure  that  extracts  higher  taxe.s  ii  jiu 
I  hem. 

TliL'  16lh  amendmer.t  to  the  Con.-ti- 
tiition  ^4ives  Congress  tlie  right  to  levy  in- 
come t:txes.  But  Congress  has  never 
pa.ssed  a  law  saying  that  single  pei.'iilc 
shall  be  taxed  just  because  they  are  sin- 
gle. Nor  has  Congie.ss  pa.ssed  le:Ji:^laiion 
saying  tliat  married  people,  both  of  wi.oia 
work,  shall  be  penalized  by  higher  taxes. 
But  tliis  is  precisely  what  is  h.^ppenii-i.:; 
today.  On'y  six  other  countries  tax  their 
unmarried  people  more  heavily  tlian 
their  married  couples— the  Soviet  Union. 
three  of  her  satellites.  Spain,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

I  do  not  believe  that  taxes  .should  re- 
flect diflferences  in  a  taxpayers'  respon- 
sibilities for  dependent  support.  But.  the 
way  to  do  this  is  through  exemptions  for 
dependents,  not  through  different  tax 
.schedules.  The  joint  tax  return  rale  for 
married  taxpayers  does  not  reflect  the 
different  financial  responsibilities  in  sup- 
porting six  dependents  as  opposed  to  say, 
one  dependent.  Furthermore,  under  tlie 
present  rate  structure,  a  divorcee  or 
widow  with  three  dependents,  using  the 
head  of  household  schedule,  pays  taxes 
at  a  hi:^her  rate  than  a  married  couple 
with  no  children.  Family  responsibilities 
can  most  effectively  be  reflected  througli 
an  adequate  dependent  exemption.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  increase 
tlie  personal  exemption  and  exemptions 
for  dc)>endents  to  $1,500. 

In  an  attempt  to  remove  these  dis- 
criminatory tax  inequities  Senator  Bob 
Packwood.  Republican.  Oregon,  and  I 
have  introduced  legislation.  H.R.  850  and 
S.  149  which  would  establish  a  uniform 
tax  rate  structure  for  all  taxpayers.  This 
means  that  after  the  allowable  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions  are  taken,  the 
same  graduated  tax  rate  would  be  ap- 
plied to  an  individual's  taxable  Income. 
regardless  of  ones  marital  status.  This 
would  allow  persons  to  figure  their  taxes 
by  using  the  same  tax  table  currently  re- 
.served  for  use  by  married  couples  filing 
jointly  on  one  income.  Our  tax  code  con- 
tains a  number  of  tax  preferences.  What 
we  are  asking  for  here  Is  not  another 
preference,  but  simple  equity  for  the  un- 
married taxpayer  and  the  working 
couple. 

At  the  time  the  Nation's  first  income 
tax  law  was  passed  in  1913.  only  married 
persons  who  lived  in  "community - 
property "  States  where  each  spouse 
owTied  half  the  couple's  total  property 
could  split  their  tax  bill  and  pay  two 
taxes  at  a  lower  rate.  Married  persons  in 
other  States  complained  and  in  1948 
Congress  passed  a  law  permitting  couples 
in  any  State  to  use  the  income-splitting 
device  of  dividing  their  income  in  two. 
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applying  the  lower  tax  rate  and  then 
doubling  the  amount.  Before  another 
change  in  the  tax  law  in  1969.  single  per- 
sons paid  up  to  42  percent  more  than  a 
married  person. 

An  American  revolution  that  started 
m  1773  in  Boston  harbor  began  over  the 
tax  on  tea.  A  revolution  in  current  tax 
■policies  will  probably  be  predicated  upon 
the  dictates  of  our  economy.  Currently, 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  are 
considering  tax  cut  proposals.  In  so  doing 
we  must  seek  to  remove  the  tax  inequities 
for  unmarried  persons  and  married  per- 
sons where  both  the  husband  and  wife 
work.  Single  persons  who  work  and  mar- 
ried couples  who  are  both  employed  are 
the  main  groups  of  persons  who  would 
spend  their  money,  putting  it  back  into 
the  economy.  The  purpose  of  a  tax  cut 
is  to  add  purchasing  power  and  there- 
fore this  is  one  certain  area  in  which 
the  inequity  would  be  removed  and  the 
goal  of  assisting  a  recessionary  economy 
accomplished. 


THE    FOREIGN   DEVELOPMENT   ACT 
OF  1975 

'Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  U.S.  economy  in  the 
past  as  it  will  be  in  the  future.  But  we 
must  ask  ourselves  whether  pennitting 
foreign  investment  without  any  Govern- 
ment oversight  is  consistent  with  our 
national  interest.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  light  of  the  unpredictable  political 
and  economic  implications  of  oil  diplo- 
macy. 

Two  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Representatives  Fish 
and  MiNisH.  have  recognized  this  prob- 
lem and  have  introduced  legislation  of 
their  owm  to  rectify  the  situation. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  House 
by  Senator  Williams,  that  will  ration- 
alize and  coordinate  this  country's  ap- 
proach to  foreign  investors. 

This  legislation  would  do  three  things. 
First,  by  requiring  the  disclosure  of  the 
beneficial  ownership  of  all  foreign  invest- 
ment in  American  business.  Second,  by 
amending  the  tender  offer  provisions  of 
the  Federal  securities  laws — the  so-called 
Williams  Act — the  bill  would  require  that 
the  SEC  and  the  President  be  notified 
before  any  foreign  investor — whether  an 
individual,  a  corporation,  or  a  foreign 
government — could  acquire  5  percent  or 
more  of  a  U.S.  company.  And  third,  the 
bill  would  establish  a  straightforward 
and  iLsable  procedure  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the 
national  security,  to  further  the  foreign 
policy,  or  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States,  may  prohibit 
:in  acquisition  of  such  a  5-percent  in- 
terest in  a  U.S.  company  by  a  foreign  in- 
vestor. 

More  specifically,  the  bill  would  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
require  that  the  statements  which  ben- 
eficial owners  of  moi-e  than  5  percent  of 
a  corporation's  securities  now  file  with 


the  SEC — so-called  13(d)  statements- 
must  include  information  with  respect  to 
the  owner's  residence  and  nationality. 
Also,  these  statements  would  be  required 
to  include  Information  as  to  the  Identity, 
residence,  and  nationality  of  any  per- 
son— other  than  the  beneficial  owner — 
who  possesses  sole  or  share  voting  au- 
thority over  the  securities.  These  pro- 
visions would  facilitate  the  identification 
of  major  foreign  investors. 

The  basic  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
Federal  securities  laws  would  be  extended 
to  require  foreign  investors  to  file  a  13 1  d  > 
statement  with  the  SEC  30  days  in  ad- 
vance of  any  transaction  which  would 
result  in  the  foreign  investor  owning 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  class  of  any 
equity  security  of  a  U.S.  company.  A  U.S. 
company  would  include  any  domestic 
corporation  with  more  than  $1,000,000 
of  assets.  The  foreign  investor's  leid' 
statement  would  be  confidential. 

Promptly  upon  receipt  of  a  13 •  d  •  state- 
ment from  a  foreign  investor,  the  SEC 
would  transmit  the  statement  to  the 
President.  During  the  30-day  waiting 
period,  the  President  could  conduct 
whatever  review  he  considered  necessary. 
If  the  impact  of  the  investment  was  suffi- 
ciently adverse  to  the  domestic  economy, 
foreign  policy,  or  national  security,  the 
President  could  prohibit  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  transaction.  This  exercise  of 
Presidential  authority  would  be  subject 
to  judicial  review. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  SEC,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  U.S.  corpora- 
tion in  which  a  foreign  investor  has  ac- 
quired an  interest,  or  any  shareholder  of 
such  a  corporation  to  sue  in  Federal 
court  to  unwind  any  acquisition  made  in 
violation  of  the  30  days  prenotification 
requirement  of  the  bill.  The  court  would 
have  the  authority  to  grant  temporary 
or  permanent  orders  to  prevent  violation 
of  or  to  enforce  compliance  with  this  re- 
quirement, including  the  specific  powers 
to  freeze  voting  rights  of  shares  unlaw- 
fully acquired  and  to  compel  their  dis- 
position. In  the  event  of  disobedience  of 
any  judicial  order,  the  court  could  vest 
ownership  of  the  securities  in  a  trustee 
who  could  then  sell  them.  In  addition. 
failure  to  file  a  13  (di  statement  could 
result  in  a  penalty  of  $1,000  a  day. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  require  issuers 
of  registered  securities  to  maintain  and 
file  with  the  Commission  a  list  of  the 
names  and  nationalities  of  the  beneficial 
owners  of  their  equity  securities.  This 
provision  of  the  bill  is  directed  at  the 
difficulties  which  Government  agencies. 
corporate  management,  and  investors 
have  all  encountered  in  identifying  not 
only  foreign  investors  in  American  busi- 
ness but  all  beneficial  owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  urgent  and 
manifest  need  for  this  legislation.  The 
world  is  today  in  a  precarious,  if  not  per- 
ilous, point.  Difficult  and  complex  nego- 
tiations are  underway  to  resolve  global 
economic  and  political  problems  which 
threaten  to  endanger  world  order  and 
peace.  The  United  States  must  be  in  a 
position  of  financial  independence  if  we 
are  to  play  an  instrumental  role  in  ar- 
riving at  permanent  and  peaceful  solu- 
tions. This  bill  will  aid  us  in  achieving 
that  result. 


The  text  of  the  bill  Is  set  forth  below 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members: 

H.R.  5964 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
at  1934  to  require  notification  by  foreij^n 
investors  of  proposed  acquisitions  of  equity 
securities  of  United  States  companie.=.  to 
authorize  the  President  to  prohibit  ruiy 
such  acquioition  as  appropriate  for  the  na- 
tional security,  to  further  the  foreign  pol- 
icy or  to  protect  the  domestic  economy  oi 
the  United  States,  to  require  issuers  of 
registered  securities  to  maintain  and  file 
with  the  Securities  and  E.KChange  Com- 
mission a  list  of  the  names  and  ii.uinn- 
alities  of  the  beiteficial  owners  of  their 
equity  .securities,  and  for  other  purpose?. 
Be   it    enacted    b.u   the   Senate   and    Hoin-e 

of   Representatives  of   the   Vnited   Statcx  of 

Ahteri'.-a  in  Congress  a-:sembled .  That  this  Art 

may   be   cited   as   the   "Foreign    Investment 

Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection   la)   of  section  3  of  the 

Securities  Exchange   Act  of   1934    (15  U  S  C. 

78c (a »)   is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Paragraph  lO)  thereof  Ls  aiiiended  to 
read    as    follows : 

"(9)  The  term  'per.soii'  means  a  natural 
person,  company,  government  or  politic.il 
subdivision,  agency,  or  In.strumentality  of  a 
government.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (UM  thereof  i.-  amended  ti 
read  as  follows : 

"(19)  Tlie  term-  investment  company, 
'affiliated  person'.  'insurance  company', 
'separate  account',  and  'compaiiy'  have  tlie 
same  meanings  as  in  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940.". 

(c)  The  subsection  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follown.^ 
new  paragraphs: 

"(22)  The  term  'United  States  company" 
means  any  corporation,  limited  partnerthip, 
or  business  trust  organized  in  one  of  the 
United  States,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District 
of  Columba.  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  'Virgin 
Islands,  or  any  other  possession  of  the 
United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  title  col- 
lectively referred  to  as  the  'United  States')  or 
any  other  company  with  its  principal  place  oi 
business  in  the  United  States. 

•  1 23)  Tlie  term  'foreign  Investor'  mean.-- — 

"(1)  a  natural  person  resident  outside  tlie 
United  States; 

"(2)  a  company  other  than  a  United  Siu'.es 
company; 

"(3)  a  government  of  a  country  other 
than  the  United  States  or  a  subdivision. 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  such  a  govern- 
ment (hereinafter  in  this  title  collectively 
referred   to   as  a  'foreign   government'); 

"(4)  a  United  States  company  controlled 
by  a  person  described  in  paragraph  (1),  (2). 
or   (3)   of  this  subsection;  or 

"(5)  two  or  more  persons  acting  in  con- 
cert for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  holding, 
voting,  or  disposing  of  securities,  at  leasi  one 
of  whom  Ls  a  person  described  in  paragraph 
(1).  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  subsection.". 

Sec.  3  Section  13  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
chantje  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m)  is 
amended  as  follows; 

(a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  idi  there- 
of is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(d)  (11  Any  person  who.  after  acquirin.; 
directly  or  indirectly  the  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  any  equity  security  of  a  class  which 
is  registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this 
title,  or  any  equity  security  of  an  insurance 
company  which  would  have  been  required 
to  be  so  registered  except  for  the  exempt ioit 
contained  in  section  12ig)(2)(G)  of  this 
title,  or  any  equity  secuuty  Issued  by  a 
closed-end  investment  company  registered 
under  the  Investment  Compaiiy  Act  of 
1940.  is  directly  or  Indirectly  the  beneficial 
owner  of  more  than  5  per  centum  of  such 
class  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  ac- 
quisition, send  to  the  Issuer  of  the  security 
at  Its  principal  executive  office,  by  registered 
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or  certified  tuall,  send  to  each  exchar.ge 
whCT'y  the  securliy  is  traded,  aiid  file  with 
tlie  Commission,  a  statement  containing 
such  of  the  foKowlnij  tnformation,  and  such 
additional  In.'ormatlon,  as  the  Commission, 
by  nila.  may  prescribe  (\.;  neoe?-?j-j-  or  appro- 
pria-9  la  the  public  mtere=c  or  /or"  "the 
protection  of  Investors — 

"lA)  the  hackcronnd.  Itlenti'^.  residence. 
and  nnt Ideality  of  s-.ich  person  and  all  other 
persons  hy  whom  or  on  v-hoi^e  behalf  the 
piirchasc?  have  been  or  are  to  he  effected; 
••|B)  nii-inclal  str\tcinents  iv.hlch  must  be 
certified  If  rccTiired  by  the  Commisiloni  of 
BUCh  perso:i; 

"iC)  the  .-.oiirce  arid  iimoiitu  of  the  funds 
or  other  consideration  used  cr  to  be  used 
in  maklr.g  the  pun  hni*.?.  and  i:  any  part  of 
the  pui-chase  pri'-e  or  propoitd  purchase 
pilcj  u  represented  ■  n  to  oe  represented 
by  lands  cr  i>iher  c  i  .ieruUuu  borrowed  or 
otherwise  ublaUied  lor  the  purpo.e  of  ac- 
qutiing.  holdir.|7,  t.r  iruduig  such  aecu»ity, 
a  tiejcrlpllou  of  the  iransaction  and  the 
names  of  t^e  parties  Uiercto.  c\cepi  U:at 
wiiere  a  source  of  tuniU,  is  a  loan  made  In 
Lie  ordinary  course  o.'  buaUieis  by  a  biink, 
;n  tictined  in  section  3ial(Gl  of  "tLU  title. 
If  ti.e  person  filing  tiich  sta;rjment  so  re- 
cfiiebti.  the  name  of  the  bank  shall  ujX.  be 
made  available  to  the  public; 

"iD;  if  the  purpose  cl  tl:e  purcha:-es  or 
prrispecllve  purchaser  lis  to  art;ulre  control 
of  tlie  business  ot  the  issuer  of  the  aci'u- 
niles,  any  plans  or  proposal-,  which  such 
persons  may  have  to  l:quldi»tc  -iich  u.suer, 
to  sell  its  aif.et  to  or  merge  it  wich  anv  otrer 
persons,  or  lo  make  a-iy  other  major  change 
iu  Us  busir,e53  or  c  rpor.itc  structure. 

"(El  the  number  of  shares  of  suth  se-.u- 
iity  which  are  beneficially  ov.ned,  auti  the 
number  of  shares  concernlrg  which  there  Is 
:i  right  to  acquire,  directly  or  Indirt-ctly. 
by  (1)  such  person,  and  dl)  by  each  asso- 
ciate of  sucli  person,  giving  the  background. 
identity,  restdtiue,  and  nati-.'^ality  of  each 
s-ach  as-soclate; 

"i  F)  the  number  of  shares  of  such  security 
with  respect  to  which  any  person  i other  than 
the  beneficial  owner  >  pos.=cr>se=  sole  or  shrred 
iMifhority  to  exercise  the  voUiig  rights  evi- 
denced by  such  securities  and  the  bcck- 
grsund.  Identity,  residence,  and  iiattonallty 
of  any  .such  person;  and 

iG(  Information  as  to  any  contracts, 
airangement.s.  or  understandings  with  any 
person  wUh  respect  to  any  securities  of  the 
issuer,  including  but  not  linil-.ed  to  transfer 
of  any  of  the  securities.  Joint  ventures.  loan 
or  option  arrangements,  puts  or  calls,  guar- 
anties of  loan'!,  gtiaranties  .igainst  loss  or 
puarantles  of  profits,  division  of  lo.'-ses  or 
profits,  or  the  giving  or  withholding  of 
proxies,  n.imiiiE;  the  persons  ivith  whom  such 
contracts,  arrangements,  or  understandings 
have  been  entered  Into,  and  giving  the  de- 
tails thereof". 

(b)  The  section  i^  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  Thereof  v..c  follow ;ng 
new  subsection; 

"ifMliiAi  It  shall  be  unlawfi:!  for  any 
i.'i\esror.  directly  or  indirectly,  to  acquire 
the  beneiici.il  ownership  of  anv  equitv  secti- 
rity  of  a  Uiuted  St^ites  company  which  had 
total  a.s.sets  exceedins?  $1,000,000  on  the  last 
day  of  us  most  recent  whole  fiscal  year.  If 
after  such  acquisition  such  foreij:n  investor 
would,  direcilv  ir  indirectly,  be  the  bene- 
ficial owner  of  more  than  five  percent  of  the 
cIa^.=:  thereof,  unless  at  least  thirty  days  pilor 
to  such  acqiii>ltion  such  foreign  investor  has 
filed  with  the  Commission  a  ^T.itement  con- 
taining t!ie  nume  of  the  United  Slates  com- 
paiiv.  the  Rddres.>  of  its  pniuipal  executive 
offiri';-3,  and  such  of  the  iJifurination  speci- 
fied in  siih.section  idi  of  this  section  and 
such  additional  iTi.'ormaiion  as  the  Coniniis- 
slon,  bv  nile.  may  specify  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  ptiblic  interest  or  for  the 
pri  lection  of  Inve-r.irs  .Scci  riiies  held  by 
•':■    for    the    arouiU    of    t!-,e    l."i!i;ed    St,ites 


company  for  a  subsidlai-y  that  may  not  vote 
the  securities)  shaU  be  disregarded  lu  deter- 
mining the  percentage  of  beneficial  owner- 
ship. 

-iB)  Promptly  after  the  filing  of  a  state- 
ment ptirsuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  Com- 
missi, n  shall  tiansnUt  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment to  the  President.  Notwithst.mdlng  tlie 
provisions  of  section  24  of  this  title  or  any 
other  provision  of  Ian-,  iuch  6ts.ie.jieut  rhail 
niii  be  disclosed  to  the  public. 

■iCi  In  eNercising  lt>  auihonty  under  this 
paroi;iaph.  the  Commission  shall  consult  and 
toopcrate  with  the  President  to  a.:f.ure  that 
its  ac-.ions  arc  in  accordance  v^ith  the  Presl- 
denfi  oowers  and  re.>ronsibinnes  with  re- 
spect to  the  atiiVities  of  tureli;ii  tnveslorr.  m 
the  Ui:ltcd  States. 

•  1 2)  At  any  time  within  thirty  dav^j  of  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  a  staiemeui  pursuant  to 
p.arasrnph  (I)  of  this  subsection,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  autho!i:-ed.  by  order,  a.s  he  deems  ap- 
propriate for  the  natlciial  sccmity  of  the 
United  Stulef.  to  further  the  foreign  poiuy 
of  the  United  StAtes.  or  to  pi*otect  the  do- 
!:i-  ti  •  e'...i  o:nv  of  the  United  States,  to  pro- 
liiiiit  ti.e  a><im.,ition  'o  which  the  stiitement 
relate.-.  The  Presidcnf,  l-y  rule  or  regulation, 
fh.-.n  prescribe  the  procedure  applicable  to 
any  exerri'ie  of  the  r.iithorify  vested  In  htm 
by  the  preceding  .sentence.  S«j<-h  rules  or  reg- 
u:auo::s  shall,  as  a  mltiimuui,  provide  that 
prompt  notice  shall  be  yiicn  of  any  e.ncr- 
cise  c;  sieh  auihonty  and  that  such  notice 
iholl  be  accompanied  by  wrltteii  reasons. 
The  fuiii  Mons  e.terc4.?ecl  by  the  Pi  evident  un- 
d-r  tnic;  sulT-ection  arc  e>reUifled  from  the 
operation  of  rtibchapter  II  cf  chapter  5  of 
iirle  5,  United  .'ftates  Code." 

.Sec.  4.  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
cl;aii.,e  Act  of  1934  1 15  U.S.C.  78ni  l5 
amended  by  adding  at  Uae  end  thereof  the 
following  n-.w  subsection; 

"iHHlir.^!  Every  holder  of  record  of  any 
r-riirity  of  a  class  described  In  section  13 
(ti  I  ( 1 )  of  thi .  title  holding  such  secttrlty  for 
the  account  cf  anoihf^r  person  shall  file  re- 
ports with  the  i.3sucT  cf  such  securities  In 
svi'-h  form,  at  such  times,  arid  containing 
E.ui-h  inforniatlon  wl'h  respect  to  the  iden- 
tify, residence,  and  nationality  of  tlie  beue- 
ficinl  owner  of  such  securities  and  any  per- 
son (other  than  the  beneficial  ownerj  pos- 
se-sing .sole  or  shared  authority  to  exercise 
the  voting  rights  evidenced  by  such  securi- 
ties, as  the  Coiumission.  by  rule,  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(B)  Every  person  for  whom  a  second  per- 
son is  holding  any  security  of  a  cla.s3  de- 
scribed in  section  l:3(d)  (1)  of  this  title  who, 
in  turn,  Is  holding  such  .securities  for  tlie 
account  of  a  third  person  shall  file  reports 
with  such  second  person  In  such  form,  at 
such  times,  and  containuig  such  information 
with  respect  to  the  Identity,  residence,  and 
nationality  of  the  beneficial  owner  of  such 
securities  and  any  person  (other  than  the 
beneficial  owner)  possessing  sole  or  shared 
authority  to  exercise  the  voting  rights  evi- 
denced by  such  .securities,  as  the  Commis- 
sion, bv  rule,  may  prescribe. 

"i2i  Every  Issuer  of  a  secuniv  of  a  class 
de'icnbed  la  .section  13(dMl)  of  this  title 
shall  maintain  In  such  form  as  the  Commis- 
sion, by  rule,  nxay  prescribe  a  reasonablv 
current  list  of  the  identity,  residence,  and 
nationality  of  the  beneficial  owners  of  the 
securities  of  each  svich  class  .iiid  the  persons 
(Other  than  the  beneficial  owners;  pos.sesslnK 
sole  or  shared  authority  to  exercise  the  vot- 
ing rights  evidence  by  such  sc>urltle.'V  Every 
such  l,s6uer  sliall  file  such  lir,!.  or  any  speci- 
fied part  thereof,  witii  the  Criniini--.>iuii 
at  such  times  as  the  Connnisslon,  bv  rtile. 
may  prescribe,  btit  in  no  event  shall  sucli 
list  or  speolfitd  part  thereof  be  filed  les.s 
frequently  than  ani;ii;tlly  or  mc-re  frequently 
than  quarterly. 

"(3)  In  exercising  its  authority  undir  this 
sub.section,  the  Commission  shall  determine 
i.ind  so  slate  I    that  iv^  action  l.r  necessary 


or  appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  investors.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  21  of  the  Securities  E.\- 
change  Act  of  1934  ( 15  U.S.C.  73u)  ts  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  er.d  thereof  the  foUowi,, 
iicvr  .'ubsec.ions: 

"a")  II)  Tlie  Connnisslon,  the  Attv.riiey 
General,  a  Liiiited  StatDj  company  in  vhicu 
a  foreign  mve.jtor  has  acqmrtd  or  pr;po^l-^ 
to  acquire  any  e'^uity  security,  or  a  hoUKi 
ot  record  tl  any  equity  secur;ty  ol  .•inch  .i 
bniicd  States,  cojjipaiiy,  may  bring  an  cction 
In  a  district  cmrt  of  the  Lnited  State:  lof 
a  court  of  general  Jurlsdicilon,  however  des- 
li-Jiatcd,  111  any  place,  other  than  a  State, 
inidcr  ine  jtir;:^lctiGn  cf  the  United  State.  , 
lo  enjoin  bucii  Icreijn  mvcitor  from  Mola.- 
ihg.  or  to  euiorce  compliance  by  such  lorcign 
iuseilor  v.iUi.  the  provisions  of  tection  13ii  i 
oi  UiiA  title  and  the  rulea  ana  regu!iiiioii'> 
ihcrti-.ndfr.  On  a  Lhowiug  that  the  foie/gn 
i.ive.itc-r  hit,  enj.ised,  is  eugiiged,  or  is  a'xnit 
to  eiigate  iu  acts  or  pr.ictices  const^ti.tiiig 
such  r.  vjol.-iiion  the  ccurt  shall  grant  appro- 
priate relief  in  the  fiTin  of  leinpori.rv  or 
per,ni.neiii;  restraining  orders  and  injunc  fions 
and  orders  enforcing  corapUance.  With.-.ut 
hmitmg  the  gciierality  of  the  fi;regoing,  tiip 
r  Hit:,  on  tui.li  terms  and  s^.bjecc  to  such 
tonditlcn.'t  as  it  considerfi  proper,  may  order 
I  A)  the  re\ocat;oii  ir  suspension,  or  any 
pencd  specified  In  the  order,  of  the  voting 
rights  eiidcnic  by  securities  of  the  United 
btatei  ccmpuny  acquired  by  t:;e  fore:4n  In- 
vestor in  violation  cf  such  provisions,  tiv.'d 
iB)  the  sale  of  any  securities  so  acquired. 

"i2)  If  any  foreign  iiivestor  a.;alnst  whom 
.i:i  order  or  injunction  entered  pursuant  tj 
p.^r.it,raph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  falls,  witinn 
>.uch  reasonable  time  as  is  fixed  by  the  cotirt, 
lo  comply  with  the  order  or  injuiiciion.  il-.e 
court  may,  by  order,  vest  any  .securities  ac- 
quired by  such  foreign  investor  in  violation 
oi  ihe  provisions  of  section  13(f)  of  this  title 
in  a  trustee  named  by  it  who  may  there- 
tipou.  notwlthstandin;t  any  other  provision 
of  law,  do  all  .such  things  and  txecute  ail 
such  documents  as  are  necessaiy  to  give 
efTecl  to  the  order  or  injunction  of  the  court, 
itnd  any  pre,!. ccds  of  any  sale  cf  such  reu-iir- 
ities  received  by  hun  shall  i:r-,t  be  applied 
to  payment  oi  hi.-;  fees  and  expenses  in  nct.n;; 
as  trtistee  and  thereafter  anv  balance  re- 
m.tining  sliall  be  paid  by  him  to  such  person 
a-  u(3Uld,  but  for  the  order  vesting  such 
•<cuniies  in  him.  ha\e  been  e;. titled  ■  :;  re- 
<  I. Ive  tlie  same. 

■•i!i)  For  purposes  of  .subsection  lei.  ifi, 
and  tg)  of  this  Eeciion,  it  i.s  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  cause,  command,  induce,  pro- 
cure, or  give  sub-.tantial  assistance  to  the 
connnisslon  of  an  act  or  practice  constitut- 
ing a  vlolatii.n  of  any  provision  of  Uiis  title 
or  the  rules  or  regulations  thereunder.". 

S£C.  (3.  Section  32  of  the  Securities  Es- 
1  iiauj^e  Act  of  1934  (15  U  S.C.  78fftbi)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  folli/.vlng 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Any  foreign  Investcr  which  f.tils 
to  file  a  s'atenient  reqtilred  to  be  filed  un- 
der .-^tibsection  if)  of  section  13  of  this  title 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder,  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $1,000 
for  each  and  every  day  such  failure  to  hie 
shall  coiitlnnc.". 


US     POLICY    FOR    EXPORT   OF   NTT- 
CLEAR  EQUIPMENT  AMD  MATERIAL 

I  Ml-.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mis.sion  to  c.Mend  Iiis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared  in  yesterdays  Washington  Po.st 
an  article  by  Tliomas  OTooIe  regarding 
shipments  of  enriched  uranium  from  a 
U.S.  suppher  to  the  Republic  of  SouUi 
Africa    for    use    in    a    research   rcnctcr 
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located  there.  While  the  article  appears 
to  be  generally  factual — as  far  as  it 
goes- 1  am  concerned  that  many  readers 
inay  not  be  familiar  with  the  back- 
ground and  context  of  exports  of  nuclear 
equii'inent  and  materials  for  peaceful 
lAuposes.  I  would  like  to  put  this  matter 
iiiio  perspective.  Otherwise,  a  reader 
of  tltc  .'trlicle  could  reasonably  Infer  that 
liie  iiolicv  of  the  United  States  is  to  en- 
coutase  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
\\ capons.  Nothing  could  be  fartlier  fiom 
the  truth. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the  U.S. 
pohcy  for  the  export  of  nuclear  equip- 
ment and  material — when  President 
Eisenhower  announced  the  atoms  for 
l>eace  program  to  the  United  Nations — 
one  of  its  ma.ior  objectives  was  to  reduce 
the  hkclihood  of  the  proliferation  of  pio- 
duction  facilities  which  could  bo  u.^ed  to 
prodticc  nuclear  weapons. 

Under  the  atoms  for  peace  p!0!.:::iin. 
the  United  States  now  has  iiue.nationiil 
agreements  for  cooperatioii  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  direcilv 
with  29  nations,  as  well  as  indirectly 
with  more  than  a  hundied  nations 
through  two  international  organizations. 
Eiurttom  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  These  progi-ams  have 
brought  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful 
atom,  in  such  forms  as  research  facili- 
ties, radioi.'-otopes  for  medical,  agricul- 
tural, and  industrial  applications,  and 
nuclear-generated  electric  power  to 
much  of  the  world's  population.  During 
this  period,  other  n.^tions  have  developed 
indigenous  nuclear  industries,  and  there 
is  a  burgeoning  internationtil  competi- 
tion in  the  sale  of  pov.er  reactol■.^  and 
other  civil  nuclear  applications.  U.S. 
manufactui-ers  compete  with  Russia, 
France.  Canada.  West  Germany.  Great 
Britain,  and  other  nations  for  tliis  ex- 
panding market. 

All  of  these  international  tnnsfers 
are  carefully  regulated  under  the  safe- 
guards provisions  of  the  agreements  for 
cooperation  to  detect  any  diversion  for 
w  eapons  purposes.  The  IAEA  safeguards 
include  protective  devices  on  the  related 
facilities,  frequent  inspections,  and  on- 
site  observers  during  each  operation 
which  might  present  an  opportunity  for 
diversion.  There  is  no  known  evidence 
of  any  diversion  of  material  in  contra- 
vention of  the  safeguards  system.  No 
system  is  ever  foolproof,  but  the  safe- 
guards system  is  so  complex  and  thor- 
ough that  any  nation  which  might  have 
the  technical  ability  and  desire  to  cir- 
cumvent it  without  detection — and  this 
would  be  a  very  difficult  and  expensive 
technical  operation — could  more  easily 
produce  weapons  material  by  more 
straight-forward  means. 

The  export  of  U.S.  nuclear  technology, 
materials,  and  facilities  is  a  major  factor 
in  our  constant  battle  to  develop  a  fav- 
orable balance  of  payments.  The  nuclear 
industry  is  expected  to  surpass  aircraft 
.lales  as  the  largest  U.S.  balance-of -pay- 
ments asset  in  the  next  few  years.  Last 


in  sales  of  sei-vices,  equipment,  and  facil- 
ities by  U.S.  Industry. 

The  shipments  to  South  Africa  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article  are  a  small  part 
of  this  overall  international  trade.  The 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration is  presently  under  contract 
to  supply  enriched  uranium  for  177 
reactors  overseas.  Many  of  these  are 
research  reactors  which  use  highly  en- 
riched uranium.  The  South  African  re- 
search reactor  became  operational  in 
196,5.  We  have  since  supplied  a  total  of 
90.7  kilograms  of  enriched  unniium  in 
about  a  dozen  shipments  over  a  period 
of  10  years.  About  half  of  tins  amount 
has  been  consumed  or  reprocessed  and 
returned  to  the  U.S.  The  remainder  i.^ 
in  use  in  the  reactor  or  in  irradiated  fuel 
stoiage. 

All  of  this  material  is  undei'  striiit-enl 
safeguards  under  a  trilateral  agreement 
between  the  United  States,  Soutli  Africa, 
and  the  IAEA.  The  safeguards  for  the 
South  African  agreement  are  adminis- 
tered by  IAEA,  with  the  United  States 
retaining  the  I'ight  to  reassert  bilateral 
safeguards  at  any  time.  The  material,  bv 
the  way,  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  futl 
elements  and  thus  it  would  requite  cosn- 
plex  and  expensive  reconverting  or  re- 
processing facilities  to  transform  it  into 
usable  weapons  material.  The  agreement 
includes  a  provision  prohibiting  the  al- 
teration of  any  special  nuclear  material 
of  U.S.  origin  in  facilities  not  acceptable 
to  the  United  States.  South  Africa  has 
no  facilities  for  reprocessing  irradiated 
luel. 

■  We  are  not  the  only  international  sup- 
plier of  enriched  uranium.  The  U.S.S  K.. 
France,  and  a  British-German-Dutch 
consortium  now  compete  for  this  market. 
Furthermore,  the  South  Africans  re- 
cently announced  the  partial  operation 
of  a  pilot  enrichment  facilit>  of  their 
own.  The  details  and  .size  of  this  plant 
are  not  known,  but  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  weapons  grade  mate- 
rial cotild  be  produced  in  quantities  com- 
parable to  the  U.S.  shipments  in  a  rea- 
sonable time  if  South  Africa  has  any 
intentions  along  that  line. 

The  implication  in  the  article  that 
these  shipments  provide  significant 
weapons  capability  not  otherwise  pos- 
sessed by  South  Africa  is  obviously  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  If  South  Africa 
does  have  plans  for  nuclear  weapons,  it 
seems  to  me  much  more  likely  that  they 
would  produce  them  using  their  own  self- 
developed  facilities,  just  as  India  did, 
rather  than  violate  an  international 
agreement  for  the  acquisition  of  minimal 
amounts  of  nuclear  material,  particu- 
larly since  any  diversion  wotild  almost 
certainly  be  immediately  detected. 

I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  doing  everything  rea- 
sonably possible  to  prevent  further  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
mankind  today.  But  the  rational  treat- 
ment of  this  problem  Is  not  furthered  by 


cause  of  nonproliferation — we  would 
hinder  it  by  abdicating  our  established 
position  of  world  leadership  in  the  de- 
velopment of  international  safeguards 
Policy  decisions  in  this  field  must  be  made 
with  a  full  and  realistic  perspective.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  taken  the 
time  of  this  body  to  put  the  relevant  facts 
on  the  record. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  collection  of  relevant  data  regardai'-; 
inteiiialional  trade  in  atomic  energy: 

Tl';     Mt.MIKRS   (IF  TUF    IPiVKRNAT  K  iN  AL    ATOMIC 
ENiRt;/  AciNCV 
m;w  Of  .7  \xf.-.;;v  i.  i"..7o 
On    J.i;.  la'v    1.    !m75.   the   Members   of   tiie 
Agency  were  the  106  Si.ites  listed  below: 

Att;l!anist:tn.  Albania.  Algeria,  Argenthia, 
AusTraiui.  .\ustria.  BRUgUide~!i.  Belgium.  Bn- 
Uvia.   Bra/il.   BiiigiUia, 

Bui'iniv.  Byeloriw'-i.i:  Soviet  Sociuli^;  Rf- 
p  ibiic,  Cnnada,  Chile.  Colombia.  Costa  Rua, 
Cuba.  Cyprus.  C/echo^lovakia.  Deinociatic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea,  Deiuisark. 

Dom^nirun  Republic.  Ecuador,  Eg.p;.  F.l 
S.Hlv;idr)r.  Ethiopia.  Finland.  Fniiice,  Gabon. 
Gerutan  Democrat  ic  Republic.  Germiiity.  Fed- 
eral  Rejuiblic  of.  Glta.ia.  On  ece. 

CVaiUeinala.  H.iiti,  Holy  See.  Hungary.  Ice- 
UuKi.  India.  Indonesia.  Iran.  Iraq.  Ireland. 
J^r.te!.  Italy. 

Ivory  Coast.  J.unnica.  Japan.  Jordan, 
Kenv;i,  Khmer  Republic.  Republic  of  Korea. 
Kua;!'  Lebanon.  Lll)eria.  Liljyan  Arab  Re- 
publi   .  !  lechienstein. 

Lu^eiiiinjurg.  MaciagH-.car.  Malaysia.  MuU, 
Maiiri';ns.  Mexico.  Mon.tco,  Mongolia.  Mo- 
rorco.  Netlierlar.ds,  New  Zealand.  Niger. 
Xigei  lii.  Norway. 

Paki.'-'.iu.  Panama.  Paraguay.  Peru.  Philip- 
pines. Poland.  Portugal.  Romania,  S.iudl 
Arabi-'..   Senegal,  Sierrn  Leone.  Singapore, 

.'?outh  Africa.  Spnin.  Sri  Lanl-.a.  Stician. 
S\ved>"ii.  S'Aitzerland.  S>rian  Arab  Republic. 
Thailiind.  Tunisia.  Turkey,  Uganda.  Ukriiiii- 
ian  S'.iviet  .Socialist  Reptiblie. 

UniDH  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Unite. 1 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. United  Republic  of  Cameroon.  Ui.ittd 
States  of  America.  Uruguay.  Veneiuela.  Vie;- 
Nam.  Yugrislavia.  Zaire,  Znmbi.T 


year,  for  example,  U.S.  sales  of  manium    exaggerated  and  unrealistic  assessments 


enrichment  services  abroad  totaled  $421 
million,  and  expected  sales  over  the  next 
10  years  would  amount  to  about  $5  bil- 
lion at  today's  prices.  This  is  in  addition 
to  between  $1.5  and  $2  billion  annually 


of  the  purported  impacts  of  actions  such 
as  these  shipments.  Nuclear  technology 
is  now  a  part  of  the  world's  economy.  If 
the  United  States  were  to  withdraw  from 
these  markets,  we  would  not  help  the 


ST^.TEMENT    BY    MR.    EONCALIO 

•  Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Spenker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  has  de- 
scribed quite  well  the  context  and  im- 
plications of  the  enriched  uranium 
shipments  that  were  the  subject  of  the 
article  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint 
Comtnittee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I  am  keeii- 
ly  aware  of  the  importance  of  adequate 
safeguards  in  the  ti-ansfer  of  nuclear- 
materials  and  facilities  to  other  nations. 
I  am  also  aware  of  the  present  world 
market  in  nuclear  power.  The  United 
States  by  no  means  has  a  monopoly,  but 
we  do  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  ex- 
cellent competitive  position  derived  from 
technical  superiority. 

If  I  believed  that  the  internatioiial 
safeguards  were  not  adequate  to  pre- 
vent any  reasonably  foreseeable  conse- 
quences in  terms  of  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  I  would  say  that  as  of  this 
moment  and  henceforth,  «e  should  fore- 
go these  substantial  benefits.  But  there 
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is  no  Indication  that  the  safeguards  are 
not  sufBcient.  Moreover,  the  curtailing 
of  U.S.  nuclear  exports  -aould  not  serve 
to  reduce  the  unfortunate  risk  of  the 
further  spreading  of  nuclear  weapons. 
It  would  have  the  opposite  effect  .since 
it  would  mean  that  the  U.S.  longstand- 
ing leadership  role  in  the  promotion,  the 
development,  and  implementation  of  in- 
ternational safeguards  would  be  placed 
in  jeopardy.  Quite  aside  from  the  impor- 
tant economic  losse.s  whtcn  would  result 
from  the  curtailment  of  nriiear  exports, 
withdrawal  of  the  United  btate.s  could 
well  weaken  the  pro«re.?.sive  develop- 
ment of  strong  intcrnationd  safeguard.-^. 
International  terron.<;m  is  not  confined 
to  geographic  boundancs.  Strength  and 
leadership  in  the  further  d-jvelopmera  ot 
strong  and  eflecti\e  international  nu- 
clear safegui'rds — not  .vithdrawal  Irom 
international  nuclear  triulc— should  be 
our  marching  orders. 

I  join  with  tlie  vice  <  ;ui:;.uan  of  tiic 
Joint  Committee  m  urt;ing  each  Me.-r.ber 
m  formulating  policy  judgments  on  the 
e.xport  of  nuclear  technology  to  be  cer- 
tain that  he  fully  under.-tiinds  what  i.^ 
involved.  The  shipments  to  South  Africa 
are  not  new,  are  not  unique,  and  arc  oi 
negligible  significance  in  terms  of  nu- 
clear weapons  proliferation,  when  viewed 
in  the  context  of  thi.>  major  worldwide 
industry. 


THE 


MINERAL     RESOURCES     AND 
ENVIRONMENT 

'Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  siven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  inchide  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Spedke;-.  a  report 
Issued  on  February  11  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  "Mineral  Re- 
sources and  the  Environment"  should  be 
required  reading  for  every  Member  of 
Congress,  every  public  official,  and  every 
citizen  interested  in  the  future  of  this 
country. 

The  Academy  report,  made  after  an 
intensive.  2-year  study,  suggests  that  we 
have  been  deluding  ourselves  for  many 
years  about  our  energy  resources. 

Instead  of  a  40-  to  60-year  supply  of 
oil  and  natiural  gas.  the  report  concludes, 
we  really  have  no  more  than  a  25-year 
supply,  based  on  present  rates  of  use. 

There  Is  no  comfort  to  be  found  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  enormous  reserves  of 
the  Middle  East  will  be  gone  in  30  years 
at  the  present  and  prospective  rates  of 
use. 

For  more  tiian  2C  years,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  been  urging  upon  this  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  developing  a  co- 
hesive, unified  energy  policy — looking 
toward  the  day  when  conventional 
sources  will  no  longer  be  available. 

I  have  contended  that  coal  can  and 
should  play  a  major  role  in  our  energy 
planning  for  the  future.  We  have  abun- 
dant, proven  reserres  of  coal  In  the 
United  States,  many  thousands  of  times 
our  present  annual  production. 

We  know  we  do  not  have  to  destroy 
the  Earth  to  produce  this  coal,  and  we 
iLoam  we  can  deyek>p  the  technology  to 
convert  coal  into  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable liqnld  and  gaseous  fuels. 

More  than  once  in  recent  montli«  I 


have  tried  to  jog  the  Hou-ses  memory 
about  the  unsuccessful  flght  some  of  us 
made  in  1953  to  prevent  the  Elsenhower 
administration  from  dismantling  effi- 
cient, ongoing  plants  that  were  produc- 
ing liquid  fuels  from  coal  at  a  cost  only 
pennies  a  frallon  more  than  the  cost  of 
gasoline  from  petroleum. 

We  talk  boldly.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  tunng 
our.^elves  of  dependence  upon  foreign 
energy  .sources.  But  we  are  doing  verv 
imie. 

It  al.-o  a!ii)ears  we  have  le.irned  very 
little  for  we  .-eem  determined  to  iclive 
the  e.vpeiiences  of  histoiy. 

Tlie  budget  for  coal  research  and  de- 
velopment for  fi'-cal  year  1976  is  higher 
than  it  has  been,  but  it  is  painfully  in- 
adequate for  the  need.s  of  the  time.  In 
fact,  if  we  do  not  get  moving,  our  25- 
year  supply  of  gas  and  oil  will  be  ex- 
hausted and  we  shall  have  no  dependa- 
ble energj-  .'^ource  for  replacement. 

In  the  budget  for  the  Energj-  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  under 
the  heading  of  "Fossil  Energy  Develop- 
ment—Coal." we  have  lifted  for  lique- 
faction. S97.5  million,  against  S94.7  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  For  high  Btu 
siisification.  $63.3  milhon.  as  against 
$59. 8  million  for  fi.'^cal  year  1975.  For  low 
Btu  gasification,  we  ha  e  $45.3  million, 
as  against  $56.4  for  the  current  year.  For 
direct  combustion,  we  have  $38  million, 
as  agalrLst  $35.8  for  the  current  year. 
And  for  advanced  research  and  support- 
ing technolog>'.  $35.7  million,  a.-  against 
$23.3  for  fiscal  1975.  And  there  is  pro- 
posed $37  million  for  demonstration 
plants  in  fi.scal  1976. 

Not  only  ao  these  sums  fail  to  produce 
the  key  that  will  make  us  self-sufficient 
in  encvcry.  they  c'o  not  ret  a?  within  eight 
of  the  door. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  take  a  more 
realistic  view  of  our  enei-gy  situation 
than  the  administration  has  taken,  and 
direct  us  along  a  course  that  will  end 
the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  newspaper  arti- 
cles from  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  concerning  the  report 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Fel).  12.  1975) 
STT-nT  FoREc.^STS  Major  Short.^ges 
(By  Harold  Schnieck) 

Washington,  February  12.— Th»  world 
faces  a  future  plagued  by  .shortages  In  those 
resources  vital  to  modern  Industrial  civili- 
zation, according  to  a  major  study  made  pub- 
lic today  by  the  National  .\eademy  of 
Sciences. 

•Many  face  the  proKpect  of  a  series  of 
shocks  of  varying  severity  as  shortages  occur 
ill  one  material  after  another,  with  the  first 
real  shortages  perhaps  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  years  away,"  said  the  report,  titled  "Min- 
eral  Resources   and  tlie  Environment." 

The  report  concluded  that  it  was  "e.ssen- 
tlally  ImpofMible"  for  United  States  oil  pro- 
duction to  rL-se  enough  la  the  next  decade 
to  make  the  nation  independent  of  foreign 
supplies. 

There  will  probably  never  again  be  large 
annual  Lncreases  In  United  States  produc- 
tion of  gasoline  and  natural  gas.  the  report 
said.  Conventional  onshore  production  will 
inerltaWy  decline  and  the  development  of 
other  sources,  such  aa  o«  on  the  continental 
shelf,  will  be  slow  and  dlfflcult,  It  said. 

In  faft.  Government  estimate*  of  total 
.^aieriran   oil    asid  gas  rc-ources   have   been 


over  optimlitlo.  Dr.  Brian  J.  Skinner,  chair- 
man of  the  academy's  study  panel,  said  ai  a 
news  conference  today.  He  Is  a  profe-sor  of 
fe-eo'-ogy  and  geophysics  at  Yale. 

The  new  report  estimated  total  United 
States  petroleum  resources,  discovered  and 
undiscovered,  at  roughly  150  billion  barrels; 
most  of  it  vindlscovered  but  pre.sumed  to 
exist  in  Ala.ska  and  on  the  continental  .shelf. 
Some  Government  estimates  have  been  more 
th.ui  f.vice  that  high. 

The  report  predicted  that  nio^l  of  i!ie 
woiidS  oil  siipplie-j  would  be  u.sed  up  within 
jO  years  and  that  the  "enormoti.s"  re.'-rerves 
In  ihe  MldcUe  Ea.^:  would  be  gone  in  30 
yors  ar  ihi-  present  and  pro-pective  ra'es 
of  Use 

\MIAI    KIND   OF   CULTVnE? 

■  Ihe  Arab  coiintrles  are  entitled  to  .i.'-k 
Uieni^elves,  and  us,  what  kind  of  economy 
and  culture  ihey  will  have  achieved  by  the 
tune  tliL-i  trauiient  bounty  run.-!  out,"  the 
i>-p(jrt  said. 

1  he  sttidy  that  led  to  the  348-page  analy--ls 
.  :  rt^:nircc.s  and  their  use  was  by  a  co:nmit- 
ic-e  of  e.xperts  assembled  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  operating  arm  of  the  acad- 
emy, whith  i.s  the  nation's  most  pres;tigous 
orf^aiu/.ation  of  .scienlisis.  The  study  took  two 
years.  Dr.  ykinner  said  theie  would  be  fur- 
ther reports  on  variou.s  aspects  of  the  ni.'.- 
i('iial.s-encrgy  hiluatlou. 

The  central  conclusion  of  the  report, 
which  was  released  today,  he  said,  was  that, 
riie  United  States  mu.st  emphasize  conser- 
vation of  energy  and  other  resources  to  a 
degree  hitherto  unparalleled.  Indeed,  he  ^aid 
It  .should  become  almost  a  religion.  In  answer 
to  que.slions  at  the  news  conference  he  said 
there  wa.s  lutle  evidence  that  the  Govern- 
lufeut  Wiis  pursuing  the  conservation  goal  as 
vigorously  as  would  be  necessary. 

INERGY      AND      RESOrRCES 

■  Because  of  the  limits  to  natural  res..iu-ccs 
a.s  well  ft.s  to  means  for  alleviating  the.se  lim- 
ns," the  report  said,  "it  Ls  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government  proclaim  and  delib- 
erately purstie  a  national  policy  of  conser- 
vation of  material,  energy  and  environment- 
al resources,  Informuig  the  pubhc  and  the 
private  sectors  fully  about  the  needs  and 
techniques  for  reducing  energy  consumption, 
the  development  of  substitute  materials,  In- 
creasing the  durability  and  maintainability 
of  products,  and  reclamation  and  recycling." 

The  committee  recommended  a  national 
policy  of  stockpiling  critical  materials  to  su-s- 
lain  both  civilian  and  military  needs  in 
ca-sis  of  emergencies.  It  also  said  better  ways 
of  makhig  long-range  demand  forei-xst.s 
-lidiild  be  developed. 

'THHEATENED      LIST' 

Although  Ihe  report  did  not  predict  winch 
material  resources  would  be  hi  short  supply 
first,  it  did  list  several  on  a  "threatened  list. " 
Among  those  It  cited  asbestos,  helium  and 
mercury  because  they  have  Tltal  Industrial 
iises  and  special  properties  that  are  not  dup- 
licated by  any  other  .substances.  Tin  -was  on 
the  list  because  of  a  "potential  general  world- 
wide shortage." 

Although  the  study  noted  that  the  United 
States  had  abundant  copper  reserves  It  pre- 
dicted that  the  nation  would  not  be  able  to 
depend  entirely  on  domestic  supplies  much 
longer.  It  recommended  developing  means  of 
obtaining  copper  from  metallic  nodules  tliat 
occur  naturally  on  the  ocean  bottom. 

The  report  also  said  It  was  no  longer  safe 
to  assTune  tliat  technology  could  solve  every 
problem  of  material  shortage. 

The  committee  said  the  report  should  not 
he  viewed  as  a  counsel  at  despair.  It  said  the 
United  States  had  abumtaot  resonrcea  that 
8hOT.Ud  Insure  It  a  contlnitecl  strong  position 
In  the  woTld. 

But  the  report  said  efforts  to  Increase  sup- 
plies slioulcl  be  mad*  eoaeuzrcntly  wltti  par- 
ley aimed  at  (tecrcastag  demszul,  ttiat  prog- 
ress  in  substitution  and  recycling  should  bo 
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stimulated  along  with,  not  Independently  of, 
encouragement  of  the  conservation  ethic. 

The  committee  said  United  States  and 
world  dependence  on  coal  would  Increase  In 
the  years  ahead  and  that  the  United  States 
had  huge  reserves  of  this  valuable  resource. 
Tlie  lepart  continued,  however,  that  the  min- 
ing and  burning  of  huge  amounts  of  coal 
coiUd  have  serious  environmental  and  health 
consequences     that     must     be     t.ilien     Into 

iuCOUUt. 

I  l-rom  the  Washington  Post,  P"eb.  12,  1975] 

UsTiMATE    OP    U.S.    Oil,    Gas    Cut 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

The  United  States  will  run  out  of  oil  and 
i.atural  gas  In  25  years,  not  the  40  to  60  years 
forecast  by  the  Federal  Energy  Adminlstra- 
tinn,  the  Interior  Department  and  the  White 
House. 

That  was  the  gloomy  Judynient  made  yes- 
terday by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
whose  National  Research  Council  has  Just 
completed  a  two-to-three-year  study  of  the 
nation's  reserves  of  oil.  natural  gas  and 
other  chronically  scarce  minerals.  The  study 
was  hnanced  by  the  Interior  Department,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Popu- 
l.Ulon  Council,  a  private  foundation. 

"We  think  the  estimates  made  in  the  past 
by  the  VS.  government  were  unrealistlcally 
high,"  .said  Yale  University's  Dr.  Brian  Skin- 
ner, chairman  of  the  research  council's  Com- 
mittee on  Mineral  Resources  and  the  Envi- 
ronment, which  made  the  report  public.  "We 
think  these  (the  council's  estimates)  are 
much  more  realistic  than  the  numbers  cur- 
rently in  use  In  the  government." 

Tlte  study  cast  serlrxis  doubt  on  the  White 
House  program  to  achieve  energy  independ- 
ence, which  assumes  almost  a  doubling  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  output  In  the  next  10  years. 
The  study  concludes  that  the  United  States 
does  not  have  enough  cU  and  gas  onshore 
and  offshore  to  Incre.vse  cil  and  gas  produc- 
tion sufTiclently. 

"Project  Independence  has  built  Into  it 
some  very  high  estimates  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves." Skinner  told  a  press  conference  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  "If  Proj- 
ect Indepfndence  depends  on  increasing  oil 
production  In  the  U.S.  then  it's  on  very 
shaky  ground." 

The  National  Repe.irch  Council  settled  on 
an  estimate  of  113  billion  barrels  of  undis- 
covered oil  for  U.S.  reserves.  It  .=ettled  on  an 
additional  37  billion  barrels  of  oil  flowing 
from  already  discovered  wells,  for  a  total  of 
150  billion.  Fully  70  per  cent  of  this  oU,  the 
council  said.  Is  In  Alaska  and  offshore  U.3. 
wells. 

The  council  also  figured  natural  gas  re- 
serves at  no  more  than  600  trillion  cubic 
feet,  most  of  It  offshore  and  much  of  It  In 
Alaska. 

Both  oil  and  natural  gas  reserves  are 
enough  for  the  next  25  years,  assuming  con- 
.'umptlon  remains  the  same.  The  United 
States  currently  uses  about  6  billion  barrels 
of  oil  a  year  and  between  22  trillion  and  23 
Irillitin  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

The  Academy's  downbeat  conclusion.  In 
direct  opposition  to  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  long  been  saying,  comes  as  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  for  the  quasi-governmen- 
tal body.  The  Academy,  made  up  of  the  coun- 
try'.s  top  scientists,  has  been  known  to  rock 
the  boat  on  occasion,  but  rarely  as  boldly  as 
it  has  this  time. 

The  councU  estimates  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  are  dramatic  reductions  from  the  VS. 
Geological  Survey's  estimates,  which  have 
guided  the  government.  The  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  estimated  oil  reserves  at  between 
250  billion  and  400  billion  barrels  tuid  nat- 
ural gaa  reserves  at  almost  2,000  trillion 
cubic  feet. 

These  estimates  were  used  by  the  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions In  keeping  quotas  on  oU  Imports.  Thej 
were  also  used  publicly  by  the  Interior  De- 


partment, the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion and  the  White  Hotise  In  the  past  five 
years  to  formulate  energy  policy. 

Behind  the  dramatically  different  esti- 
mates Ue  two  schools  of  thought  on  how  to 
reckon  mineral  reserves.  The  Geological  Sur- 
vey estimate  is  based  on  what  might  be 
called  assessment  by  "volumetrlcs."  while 
the  council  figures  reflect  a  growing  belief 
in  assessment  by  mathematics. 

Roughly,  the  Geological  Siurvey  estimates 
say  the  United  States  has  explored  about 
one-fifth  cl  the  sediments  below  ground  (on- 
shore and  offshore)  that  bear  oil  and  natural 
gas.  The  estimates  therefore  assume  that  we 
have  produced  one-fifth  of  the  oil  and  gas 
In  those  sediments  and  can  produce  five 
times  tliat  In  the  long  run. 

The  mathematical  assessments  take  what 
more  and  more  oilmen  believe  Is  a  more 
realistic  view.  They  say  that  we've  dug  down 
into  one-fifth  of  the  oil  and  gas-bearing  sedi- 
ment and  on  the  basis  of  various  mathe- 
matical projections,  estimate  we  have  found 
at  least  half  of  what  we're  going  to  find.  In 
effect  the  easy  half.  The  fact  that  onshore 
oil  fields  have  been  dwindling  for  the  last 
five  years   tends  to  support   this  approach. 

"We  don't  think  It  was  any  conscious  de- 
ception," Skinner  said  of  the  optimistic  esti- 
mates. "I  think  you  could  say  they  used 
misleading  arithmetic." 

Skinner  said  the  panel  exhaustively  ex- 
amined five  different  estimates  of  oil  and 
gas  reserves,  four  of  which  differed  from  the 
Geological  Survey  estimate.  The  other  four 
gave  similar  numbers,  all  of  them  lower  than 
the  Survey's. 

"The  panel  suspected  the  Survey  estimates 
to  be  unrealistlcally  high,"  Skinner  said, 
"and  In  looking  at  the  other  estimates  de- 
cided the  USGS  estimate  used  faulty  con- 
version mathematics.  Had  the  correct  ones 
been  used,  their  estimates  would  be  greatly 
scaled  down." 

The  lower  oil  and  gas  esthnates  wuuld 
crimp  any  plans  the  United  Stales  might 
have  to  Increase  dramatically  Its  production 
of  oil  and  gas. 

Project  Independence  has  long  assumed 
that  the  United  States  has  enough  oil  and 
gas  to  raise  output  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
liquids  from  10.5  million  to  18  million  barrels 
a  day  by  1985.  It  also  assumed  natural  gaa 
production  might  be  Increased  from  20  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  to  29  trillion  cubic  feet. 

"This  would  have  been  true  If  the  U.S. 
possessed  the  offshore  equivalent  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,"  said  one  energy  expert  who  asked 
not  to  be  Identified.  "We  don't  and  this 
panel  (the  council  panel)  report  confirms 
it." 

The  fact  that  70  per  cent  of  U.S.  oil  lies 
offshore  and  In  Alaska  will  also  act  to  curb 
any  quick  Increase  In  domestic  oil  and  gas 
production,  the  panel  noted,  the  lead  times, 
the  problems  of  producing  offshore  and  the 
long  pipelines  needed  to  move  the  oil  back 
to  the  shore  make  rapid  Increases  In  future 
production  unlikely. 

In  a  pessimistic  footnote  to  Its  oil  and 
natural  gas  estimates,  the  panel  said  the 
United  States  faces  a  critical  shortage  of 
copper  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  panel 
said  that  the  United  States  might  ultimately 
produce  about  1  billion  tons  of  copper,  but 
that  it  had  already  produced  16  per  cent  of 
that. 

"Man  faces  the  prospect  of  a  series  of 
shocks  of  varying  severity  »■  shortages  occur 
In  one  material  after  iuother,"  the  panel 
report  said,  "with  the  first  real  shortages  per- 
haps only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  away." 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  observ- 
ance of  National  Library  Week,  which 
is  April  13-16,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Library  today  has  parked  one  of 
its  red,  white,  and  blue  bookmobiles  be- 
tween the  Rayburn  and  Longworth 
Buildings  so  that  Members  and  their 
staffs  may  iitspect  and  ask  questions  of 
the  librarians  as  to  how  these  portable 
libraries  are  working. 

The  D.C.  Public  Library's  vehicle  is 
similar  to  hundreds  of  other  bookmo- 
biles all  over  this  country  wliich  have 
been  purchased  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  matching  money  provided  under 
tlie  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  Federally  funded  bookmobiles  have 
brought  the  services  of  complete  public 
libraries  tD  poor  and  remote  communi- 
li.s  both  in  rural  States  like  my  own  and 
big  cities  like  Washington. 

That  bookmobile  outside  the  Rayburn 
Buikiing  has  regular  schedules  and  regu- 
lar .st3ps  and  carries  some  2,500  books  all 
over  this  city.  Similar  vehicles  carry 
reading  mateiials  to  the  Lorton  correc- 
tional complex  for  tlae  use  of  prison  in- 
mates. These  are  the  kinds  of  services 
that  bookmobiles  are  jn-oviding  in  many 
places  across  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  bookmobiles  like  this  one  have 
provided  valuable  library  services  to  peo- 
ple wlio  for  any  number  of  reasons  can- 
not reach  a  branch  library  and  would 
otherwise  be  completely  cut  off  from  any 
library  service.  I  would  hope  that  Mem- 
bers take  a  look  at  this  remarkable  ve- 
hicle and  see  for  themselves  the  kinds 
of  services  LSCA  money  is  providing  our 
constitutents. 


BOOKMOBILES  USED  IN  OBSERV- 
ANCE OF  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 
WEEK 

(Mr,  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record). 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  ANTHONY  BURNS 

I  Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow  v.-ith  the 
passing  of  John  Anthony  Buins.  This 
country,  and  especially  Hawaii,  has  lost 
a  truly  loyal  and  dedicated  public 
servant.  His  efforts  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, as  I  remember  in  serving  with  him, 
were  strong  and  sincere.  He  showed  true 
dedication  to  the  people  he  sen'ed  with 
their  best  interests  in  mind  and  I  con- 
sider that  a  noble  trait  of  Jack  Burns. 
I  am  honored  to  have  known  and  worked 
with  him,  and  I  share  the  grief  of  his 
family,  those  v.ho  knew  him.  and  tho^e 
he  devoted  his  life  to  serving. 

It  is  said  that  Jack  Bums  is  the 
"Father  of  Modern  Hawaii."  That  is  a 
noi.le  description,  and  one  he  cherished. 

He  made  Hawaiians  proud  of  him — 
and  in  that  pride  we  all  share. 


CCM^.TEMORATIVE   STAMP  HONOR- 
ING MARTYRED  JEWS 

(Mr.  MIK'VA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  In 
honor  of  the  appro.ximately  6  million 
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Jews    killed   by    Nazi   Geiinany    during 
World  War  II. 

This  spring  marks  the  30th  anni- 
versarv  of  botli  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  revelation  to  the 
vorld  of  flie  terrible  atrocities  corn- 
rutted  by  the  Nazis.  As  tragic  and 
unnlea.-ant  as  the  memory  of  the  con- 
reatration  camps  is,  a  niM'.t  be  kept  alive 
By  allowing  the  memory  to  die.  we  in- 
frcase  the  chances  of  its  happenine 
riEvm.  With  the  issuance  of  this  reminder 
to  our<eIve.s  and  to  the  world  of  these 
events  of  the  recent  past,  we  noi  onlv 
pay  our  re.s):!ects  to  the  millions  who 
died  at  the  hands  of  Adoi:  Hitler,  b'.it 
al.so  reaffirm  our  committ.rent  that 
mankind  will  never  again  idli.w  a  iv;i^edv 
;aich  as  thi.s  to  ocru! 


April  15,  l!J 


t  -J 


LEAVE  OV  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  request,  leave  of  ab- 
jence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Solar/  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'NtiiLi.  for  Monday.  .April  14  through 
Wednesday.  April  16.  on  account  of  of- 
ficial busines.^  'Diplomatic  Conference 
on  the  Reaffirmation  and  Development, 
of  International  Humanitarian  Law  Ap- 
plicable to  Armed  Conflicts  >. 

Mr.  Dent  'at  iho  lequest  of  Mr. 
ONEiiLi.  for  todiu  through  Thursday. 
A;>ril  17.  on  account  of  iUness. 


SPECIAL  ORDEii'J   CRAiNlED 

By  unanimous  conse'it.  pcrmi.':sion  to 
address  the  House.  luUov.ing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  an;.-  special  orders 
lieretofore  entered,  wu.-,  fuantcd  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  niinutcs.  today. 
'The  following  Mem'jer.s   'at  the  re- 
ouest  of  Mr.  Klllv  io  '-evi.se  and  extend 
their   remarks   and   include   e.xiraneous 
material;  > 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckier  ol  Mas.sachusett-.  for  10 
minutes,   today. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  1")  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baldcs'  to  revi.-e  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  ar.d  include  extrane- 
ous material:  > 

Mr.  Kastenmfier.  for  ,j  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  E>ODD.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Russo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  V'anik,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimotis  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  f^ranted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel,  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  tiibles  and  ex- 
traneous matter,  on  H.R.  5899. 

Mr  Pepper,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  preceding  the  vote  on  liie 
Hawkins  amendment. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  follow  ir,g  re- 
marks of  Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennes-see. 

Mr.  Yates,  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 


remarks,  and  Include  extraneous  matte:- 
during  general  debate  on  H.R.  5899. 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest ol  Mr.  Kelly)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:  > 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin  in  four  instimccs. 

Mr.  Gr.xdi.son  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gil.vian. 

"^li-.  D-R\MN.sKi  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  il.ree 
j.)st;uices. 

Mr.  PRSSSLER. 

Mr  Hansen. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

M:'.  E.mery. 

Ml    McCloskey. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  RupPE. 

'The  follow  in'-;  Members  fat  the  re- 
Ciuest  of  Mr.  Baldus^  and  to  include  ex- 
lianeous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Door. 

Mr.  Weaver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  BiNGirAM  in  10  instances. 

Ml-.  Stokfs  in  two  inst:inces. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  CnisnoLM. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Macuire  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ander.son  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  MrDovAiD  of  Georgia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rnusn. 

Mr.  RCSKNTHAL. 

Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  SisK. 
Ml-  OnEY. 

Mr.  K.isTr:sMFiEr  m  two  inst.uices. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  lastances. 
Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Dominick  \'.  Daniel.s  in  two  in- 
;-tances. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Santini  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Russo  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Brademas. 

Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  RiSENHOOVER. 

Mr  RoNCALio. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speakers  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  229.  .^n  act  to  ameiitl  tlie  Enduni^.-:cd 
Spetie-s  Act  of  1973  to  assure  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  art  of  scrimshaw,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Menhaiu 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S  622.  An  art  to  provide  .standby  authoritv 
to  assure  that  the  essential  enerfjv  needs  of 
the  United  States  are  met.  to  reduce  reli- 
ance oil  oil  imported  from  insecure  sources 
at  iHgh  prices,  to  implement  United  Stales 
o'rjUsation.s  under  International  agreement i 
'o  deal  with  shortage  conditions,  and  to  an- 
tln)n<^e   and    direct    the   implementation   o.' 


Foder.il  aiKi  State  conservation  programs 
consistent  wi'h  economic  recovery:  to  the 
(■■'mini'tce  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coni- 
merce 

.S.  Con.  Res.  16  Concurrent  resolution 
.Tithorizinp;  tiie  printinp;  of  additional  cop;f- 
of  the  joint  committee  prim  entitJcd  In- 
come Security  for  Americans:  Recommcir- 
dations  of  the  Pnhlic  \VeIf:ire  Study":  to  ti.e 
Com;nittee  on  House  .Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concinient  resolution 
.-.ui)i-jilaliig  tlte  print  ins;  of  additional  copI~s 
ui  the  joint  coinmittee  print  entitled  ■'Fe<!- 
ernl  Subsidy  Protirams' ;  to  the  Commi'i'-e 
on  Hou-e  .Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res,  .31.  concurrent  resoIiUion  at'- 
thcni.iiig  the  pi-inUn-  as  a  Senate  documi^'.t 
of  the  pra\ero  offered  bv  tlie  Chaplain  of  tiie 
senate,  the  Reverend  Edvaid  L.  R.  Elso'>. 
STD.  ciuriiiK  the  Nmety-thiid  Coa^res.*; 
\a  the  Coinmitiee  on  Hou.se  Admiiiistratjon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  E.ALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  inov.- 
ih.at  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly 'at  3  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m  '. 
the  Hou.se  tidjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  April  16.  197,-3.  at  12  oclo:k 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Uiidcr  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Elieaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

7f>6  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defetibe. 
irant.mitline  a  report  on  the  study  of  .slra- 
tcyic  airlift  crew  ratio  in.^rpases.  pui'snanl 
to  se'.tion  403ibi  of  Public  Law  'Ji  365:  to 
I'ne  Committee  on  .Aimed  Services. 

707.  A  irtter  from  tlie  Administrator.  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
niiliintr  a  draft  of  propo.sed  let't.siation  to 
c:\tend  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  2  years:  to  Die 
Committee  o:i  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

798.  A  litter  from  the  Administrator.  US. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  e.xteiid 
the  Soiid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended, 
for  2  years:  to  t>ie  Committee  on  Imerstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

799.  A  lener  from  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers. U  S  Commi.s.sion  on  Civil  Rights,  trans- 
mit! ing  a  report  on  constitutional  aspects 
of  the  rij^lit  to  limit  childbearing.  pursuant 
to  .section  104ib)  of  Public  Law  85-315.  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judinrun 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules,  Hou-,e 
Resolution  395.  Resolution  providing  for 
t:ie  consideration  of  H.R.  4111.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
■  o  remove  barriers  to  competition,  to  fo.ster 
the  de'.elopment  of  a  national  securities 
marltei  system  and  a  national  clearance  and 
settlement  system,  to  make  uniform  the  Se- 
curities and  E.xchange  Commission's  author- 
I'y  over  securities  industry  regulatory  or- 
ganizations, and  for  other  ptirposes  (Rept. 
No.  94   146).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  396.  Resolution  providing 
lor  the  consideration  of  H.  Res.  46.  Resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
of  tiie  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representative.s 
'Rept.  No.  94  147).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 

IS  follows: 

By  Mr.  BR'NIiLEY: 
H  R.  5939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
1  rade  Cominission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
'erstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   JOHN  L.   BURTON: 
H  R.  5940.  A  bill  to  revire  and  e.-itend  the 
TU-iicgotiatlon  Act  of  1951;  to  the  Committee 
I'll  Banking,  Currency  and  Hr. using. 
By  Mr.  CH.APPELL: 
H  R.   5941.   A   bill   to   amend    the   Occupa- 
tional  Safety   and   Health   Act  of   1970,   and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
l-:ducation  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   CHAPPICLL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Lehman,   Mrs.    SrmtoEDER,   Mr.   Au- 
CoiN.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Carh,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Fuqua,   Mr.   Harrington,  Mr.   Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    MiKVA,   Mr.    MiNETA,   Mr. 
Pepper,   Mr.   Rees,  Mr.   Roybai.,  Mr. 
.Sarasin,  Mr.  SoLAn?,  Mr.  Stabk,  and 
Mr.  STTTDDst  : 
H  R,  5942.  A  bill  to  amend  title   13  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  to  require  the  compila- 
tion of  current  data  on  total  population  be- 
tween ceristises  and  to  require  the  use  of  such 
current  data  in  the  administration  of  Federal 
l.iws  in  whicli  population  is  a  factor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlc-  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
H  R.  5943.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
<if  the  tinlformed  services  of  equal  rank  and 
years  of  service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
tiie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  5944.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  continue  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  commissary  stores  of  tlie  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
.Aimed  Services. 

Mr.  DERRICK   (for  himself,  Mr.  Hol- 
land,     Mr.      Je.nrette,      nnd      Mr. 
Spence)  : 
H.R.   5945.   A   bill  to   amend   the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of   1966  to  provide   that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  May  and  end  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Labor  Day  during  each  calendar  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Leccett,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
SoLARz.    Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    Carr,    Mr. 
Pritchard,   Mr.   Macuire,   Mrs.   Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Boggs)  : 
H.R.   5946.   A   bUl   to  amend   the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administartion  Act 
of  1968.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Leggett,   Mr.   Reuss,   Mr.   Brown   of 

California.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Edwards 

of  California,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 

Virginia,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 

California.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Harrington, 

Mr.    Nedzi,    Mr.   Edgar,    Mr.    Studds, 

Mr.     Coughlin,     Mr.     Drinan,     Mr. 

FuQUA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Mc- 

Closkev,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Blanch- 

ARD,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Forsvthe,  Mr. 

Riegle,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder)  : 

H.R.   5947.    A   bill   to  amend   the   National 

Wildlife   Refuge  System  Administration  Act 

of  1960.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 

taittce  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL     (for    hhafelf.    Mr. 
Praser.    Mr.    Hechler   of   West   Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mrs.  Schrok- 
UER,  and  Mr.  Drinan)  : 
H.R.  ,'5948.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  tlie  review 
ci   pt'truleuni   import  supply  contracts   and 


to  provide  for  authority  for  the  Oovernment 
to  enter  Into  foreign  supply  contracts  for 
petroleum;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GINN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Honker, 
Mr.    Breckinridge,    Mr.    Duncan    of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Ichord. 
Mrs.  Keys,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.    McCoBMACK,    Mr.    Mahon,    Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Pritch.ard,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. Mr.  Waggonner,  and  Mr.  Yovko 
of  Florida)  : 
H.R.   5949.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Tran.sportation. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  5950.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II,  VII,  XI. 
XVI.  XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
old-age,   survivors,   and  disability  insurance 
program,  tlie  supplemental  security  income 
program,   and   the   medicare   program   by   a 
newly  established  Independent  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  to  separate  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund  items  from  tlte  general  Fed- 
eral budget,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  cer- 
tain notices  with  social  security  and  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefit  checks,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the   Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (by  requert  i  : 
H.R.  5951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  civil  service 
retirement  law  to  increase  the  retirement 
benefits  of  referees  in  bankruptcy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   JOHNSON  of  California    (for 
himself,     Mr.     Skubitz,     and     Mr. 
LujAN) : 
H.R.  59,:2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  revise  the  member- 
ship of  the  Water  Re-sources  Council;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insvtlar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  59E3.  A  bill  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  debts  owed  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
H.R.  5954.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  credit  for  civil  service 
retirement  purposes  for  time  spent  by  Japa- 
nese-Americans In  World  War  II  Internment 
camps;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McKAY: 
H.R.  5955.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  beyond  age  22 
the  period  during  which  an  individual  may 
be  entitled  to  child's  insurance  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  full-time  student  status  where 
such  individual  was  prevented  by  reason  of 
health,  religious  service,  or  service  in  the 
Armea  Forces  (after  attaining  age  18)  from 
attending  school  during  1  or  more  months 
prior  to  attaining  age  22;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

JBy  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Ms.  Spellman,   Mr.   Solarz, 

Ms.     SCHROEOER,     MT.     SARBANES,     Mr. 

Ryan,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
MuRPHT  of  nitnols,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 
H.R.  5956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  fcr  inclusion  cf   the 
services  of  licensed  (registered)  nurses  under 
medicare  and  medicaid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mikva,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  McCormack. 
Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Harrincion, 
Mr.  Fxn-TON,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  CoRMA.N.  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Carr,  Ms.  BtntKE  of 
California,  Mr.  Brovvn  of  Calilornia, 


Mr.  Baucus,   Mr.   Badillo,  and   Ms. 
Abzug) : 

H.R.  5957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  inclusion  of  Th" 
services  of  licensed  (registered)  nurses  under 
medicare  and  medicaid;  to  the  Commltte.  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MOFFETT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
CoTTt.R.    Mr.    DoDD,    Mr.    McKiNN.ry, 
and  Mr.  Sarasin)  : 
H  R.  5958.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5ia)   rf 
tlie  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mute on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs. 
By  Mr.  WYL^E: 
H.R.   5959.   A   hill    to   amend   the   Iiuc:nul 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
lor  expenditures  by  a  ta.\payer  for  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  equipment  installed  in  new 
or  e.xistlng   buildings,  and  a  tax  credit  for 
expenditures  by  an  individual  for  insulation 
in  such  individuaTs  principal  residence,    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (by  request)  : 
H.l^.  5960.  A  bill  to  clarify  restrictions  on 
the  availability  of  funds  for  the  use  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Indocltlna.  and  fcr  other 
l)urpo.ses;  to  tl;e  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

H.R.  5961.  A  bill  to  authorise  additional 
eroi;  ..mic  assistance  for  South  Vietnam,  and 
for  otlier  purpose.'-:  to  the  Committee  ou 
Intel  national    Relations. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana; 
HJi.  5962.  A  bill  to  provid:-  for  the  t.-tab- 
iishment  of  a  commission  to  study  re\  ision 
of  the  Federal  tax  laws,   to  the  ComnUttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NATCIIER: 
H.R.  59G3.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  program  of  a.sslsl- 
ance  to  .States  for  t'ne  establishment,  expan- 
sion, improvement,  and  maintenance  ol  vet- 
erans cemeteries,  and  to  provide  for  trans- 
portation of  bodies  to  a  national  cemetery; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  .5964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  require  notifioiUion 
by  foreign  investors  of  proposed  acquisitions 
of  equity  securities  of  U.S.  companies;  to 
authorize  the  Prc^id-iut  to  prohibit  any  such 
acquisition  as  appropriate  for  the  national 
.security,  to  furtlicr  the  foreign  policy,  or  U) 
protect  the  domestic  economy  of  the  United 
States;  to  require  Issuers  of  registered  securi- 
ties to  maintain  and  file  wltli  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  a  list  of  tht- 
names  and  nationalities  of  the  benelicial 
owners  of  their  equity  securities;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
slute  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   OTTINGER    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Hannaford,    Mr.    Pli'per.    and    Mr. 
DoDD)  : 
H  R.  5965.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  fully 
Insured  individual  may  qualify  for  disability 
insurance   benefits  and  the  disability  treszts 
if  he  lias  40  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless 
of  when  such  quarters  were  earned,  even  tf 
he  does  not  have  20  quarters  of  coverage  dur- 
ing  tlie   40-quarter  period   immediately  pre- 
ceding  his  disability;    to  the  Committee  1:1 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  5966.   A  bill  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  in  tlie  bulidLng  and  construc- 
tion industry   by  providing   tor  equal   treat- 
ment of  craft  and  industrial  workers;  to  th'» 
Conimutee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  5967.  A  bill  to  limend  title  II  ot   th'' 
Sf'C'Ml   Security   Act    so    as   to   llberaln'e    the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  msurance  beneiit-: 
thereunder:   to  the  Committee  ou  Ways  aaU 
Mea:... 

By  :.ir.  PRESSLER: 
H.H.  5308.  A  bill  to  revise  retirement  1>P!:e- 
fits  :or  certain  employees  of  the  Bureau  ot 
Indiiin  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service 
not  entitled  to  Indian  preference,  provide 
gre.tter  opportututy  fv>r  advancenient  and  e;n- 
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ployment  of  Iiiili.iii>.  and  for  otlier  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  ou  Poot  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

H.R.  5969  A  b:ll  'o  amend  title  II  of  -lie 
SrK-lal  Seciiruy  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  llnn- 
lation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
winch  an  individual  may  earn  wiiile  receiv- 
ing l>eiieMrs  thereunder;  to  the  Cominiltee 
r.'.i   Wi)-.s  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ROSTENKO\\\-?Kl  (for  himself. 
Mr  Uli.man  Mr  Cotikr.  Mr.  SIikva, 
and  Mrs.  Kf.vsi  : 
HR.  5970.  A  bill  to  pro-,  ide.  through  tax 
j.i.^en'ives  in  me  Internal  Code  of  1954.  that 
nil  future  emplov  ment-hased  uroup  health 
in.^urance  plans  e,\:etid  covei'nge  to  workers 
who  become  uiieinployed  aiid  receive  unem- 
ployment compen.-ation  btiiftits.  with  a  tem- 
porary program  financed  ihrouph  a  trust 
linid  and  a  tenipor.iry  asse.:.-)!nent  on  uroiip 
health  m.surance  arrant;emeiits  to  cover 
workers  wlio  are  enrrentlv  unemployed  and 
receiving  unemplo'. ment  compen.sation  (or 
who  become  unemployed  bclore  the  applica- 
ble health  insurance  plans  are  modified  to 
rover  them).  ;ind  tor  other  purpces;  to  the 
C'ummittee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  ROE   (lor  lum.^eIf.  Mr.?    Boccs. 

Mrs.   Collins   of    Illniois.   Mr     H.\M- 

MER.SCHMIDT.     Mr      Hannafiird.     Mr. 

.lAfOB.s.    Mr.    Sarasin.   Mr.    ».HruEa. 

.md  Mr    Wolff)  ; 

HH      JU71     A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 

Ht'Lil'.li  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 

programs  for   the  diagnosl.s.  prevention,  and 

treatment  of.  and  re.search  in.  Huntini;ton'.s 

di.sea.se;   to  the  Cominitlee  on  Ir.;er-.t.ire  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    RONCALIO: 
H  R.    5972.    A    bill    to   aineiid    t!ie    federal 
Knvironmemal  Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972. 
and  for  other  purpose.?;  to  the  Comniillee  on 
.A^ri(  nlture. 

Bv  Mr   ROt'SH  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,    y.r.    MiKv.v.    and    Mr     Wac- 

f.ONNFR  I  : 

H  R  5973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  \Va- 
tfr  Pollution  Conlrol  Act  to  provide  that 
Federal  reimbursement  may  be  made  with 
re-pect  to  certain  treatment  works,  construc- 
tion of  which  w.i.s  initiated  before  October 
18.  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

Mr    ROUSH   i  for  himself.  Mrs    Bnocs. 
.Mr.   Brow.n  of  California.   Mr    For- 
.SYTHE.    Mr.    Frenzfl.    .Mr.    Hxrrino- 
ToN,  Mr    Hechlfr  of  West  VirRinia, 
Mr.  HtL.sToSKi.  Mr    Hit  ks.  Mr.  Ket- 
tHUM.  Mr    Kribs.   Mr.  LaFal.  f.  Mr 
Mazzoli.   Mr.   Moaklev.   Mr    Ottin- 
CCR.  Mr.  RuppE.  Mr   Rodino   Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.    Sta.tk.    Mr     .Sr    Gfrmain.    Mr 
Waxman.  Mr    CH\Ki's  H    Wilson  ol 
Californi.i.   and   Mr    Winni; 
H  R.  5974.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  tide 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Securirv  .Act  to  authorize 
payment    for   emergency   inpatient    hospital 
services  furnished  outside  tiie  United  .Slates, 
to    a    qualified    individual    whose    principal 
residence  is  within  the  United  States,  with- 
out regard  to  where  the  emereencv  occurred: 
to  Cue  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Bv  Mr.  ROUriH   I  for  himself.  Mr    Ford 

of  Tennessee.  Mr    .Martin.  Mi-    Rof. 

and  Mr    Sarasin  )  : 

H.R    5975-  A  bill  to  aineiKl  title  U  of  the 

Social  becuri'y  Ac;  and  chapters  2  and  21  of 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 

for  voluntary  agreements  between  ministers 

and   their   emplovers   to   treat    ministers   as 

employed    persons;     to    the    Committee    on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAI. : 
H  R  5976.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  increases 
m  monthly  insurajice  benefits  thereunder 
(Whether  occurring  by  rea.son  of  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by  law)  shall 
not  be  considered  as  annual  income  for  pur- 
pose."; of  certain  other  benefit  programs;  to 
the  Commrree  on  Wavs  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HR  5977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  increa.se 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefits,  to  raise 
!he  contribution  ba.se.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Coinmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HR  5978.  A  bill  to  amend  ihe  Emei-gency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  and  for 
other  purpo.ses;  jointly  to  Ihe  Commiitees  oir- 
W'ays  and  Means,  and  Interstate  anil  Foreign 
Coniinei'ce. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
HR.  5979.  A  bill  to  limend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  per  annum  full- 
pay  scale  for  certain  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  ihe 
Veterans'  Adininlstration:  to  make  a  career 
in  the  Deparlinent  of  Medicine  and  Surgorv 
more  attractive,  and  for  other  purpose-.;  to 
: 'le  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK  ( for  himself  and  Mr  M'.  - 
Fall) ; 
H  R.  5980.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
!ur  section  107ia)(6)  of  the  Housinsj  artd 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975;  to  (he  Com- 
mittee on  .Appropriations. 

H  R  5981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  ol  1974  for  the 
purpose  of  authori;'ine  additional  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975;  to  the  Cotninitlee 
on  Banking.  Curreiicv  and  Housing. 
Bv  Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H  R  5982  A  bill  to  clarify  the  eligibility  of 
certiim  small  businesses  for  loans  under  the 
Small  Busine.s,s  Act.  to  aid.  protect  and  pre- 
serve small  businesses  in  meat  production 
and  marketing,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly  to  the  committees  on  Agriculture,  and 
Sinall  Bu-iiiess 

By  .Mr    ST.\GGERS; 
HR     5983.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Rail.o.ui 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  put  the  liiiancial 
interchange  with  the  social  security  svstem 
on  a  current  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ter.-tate   and    Forci-.;n   Commerce. 
By  Mr    VOU.NG  of  Florida: 
H  R.   5984.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Iiueinal 
Revenue  Code  of  19.54  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax. 
to  increa.se  the  e.state  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  MeaiLs 
By  Mr    YOUNG  of  Florida    i  for   him- 
self. Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Solar;^  and 
Mr,  MuAKLEVl  ; 
H  R    j'.iBo.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergencv 
Petroleum    .Allocation    Act    of    1973    to    pro- 
vide for  the  equalization  of  residual  fuel  oil 
prices    charged    to   public,    private,    and    in- 
vested-owned  utilities  and  otlier  per.sons  us- 
ing such  oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H  R     5986.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Federal 
Trade    Commi.s.sioii    Act    (15    USC.    41)     to 
provide    that    under    certain    circumstances 
t:-:clusive   territorial   arrangements  shall   not 
be  deemed   unlawful;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr  BIAGGI; 
H  R    5987.  A  bill   to  amend   ihe  ImnuKra- 
tion  and  Nationalltv  Act  to  provide  pL-iralties 
for  certain  persons  who  employ,  or  wlio  refer 
for  employment,  aliens  who  are  in  the  United 
States  illet;ally.   and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  oit  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  him.self.  Mr 
QriE.  Mr.  Perkins.  .Mr  Bell,  Mr 
Thompson,  Mr.  Escn,  Mr  Do.mink  k 
V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr 
OHaha,  Mr  Peyser,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michipan,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr  Meeds. 
Mr.  BfCHA.NA.N,  Mr.  BiAc.or,  Mr. 
Pressi.er,  Mr.  Lehman  Mr.  Good- 
i.iNC,  Mr.  Benitez,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr. 
Cornell,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Beard  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  ZEFERLxrr,  and 
Mr.  Hall  I  : 


H  R  J988.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authori^a- 
lion  of  appropriations  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education,  to  establish  priorities 
on  winch  flie  resources  of  the  Institute  will 
be  concentrated,  and  for  other  purpose.-;  to 
the  C  .inimitteo  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.  BURGENER    i  for  himself,  Mr. 
Hinshaw.  Mr,  GoiDWArER,  Mr    Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr 
John  L.  Bi  rton,  and  Mr.  Bollikci  ■ 
H.n     5989.   A   bill    to  amend    the   prof^ram 
Ol    a.ssistancc   fur  local  educational   agencies 
111  areas  a;!ected  by  Federal  activiiy  to  pru- 
1  ;de  for  the  payment  of  100  percoin  of  en- 
lale.neiits  arising  out  of  tlie  acquisition  by 
llie   Uiiited   Stales  of  certain   real   pi-ojierty; 
lu   t;.e  Coiinniltt-e  on  Education  aiui   Labor. 
Bv  Mr    BURLE-SON  of  Texas  i  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Dvncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Nir-i.   Mr    QuiiLEN.   Mr.   Thone,   Mr. 
RcbtRis.  and  Mr.  W'on  Pai!  ; 
H  R     3i:9f>.    A   bill    to   amend    tlie   Internal 
Hc.emie  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Sec-iirity 
.\rl   to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro|.;ranj  of 
health  care  by  sn-engthening  the  oryani/.atloii 
and  <lclnery  of  healtli  care  nationwide  and 
by    makiiig    coniprehensue    liealth    caie    in- 
surance (including  co\-erage  f^.-r  medical  a- 
taslriiphe^)    available   to  all   .Americans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commiitees 
on    Interstate    and   Foreign    Commerce,    and 
Vi'.,>.,  aiici  Means. 

By  Ms.  COLLINS  of  Illinois   (for  her- 
elf,    Ms.    Abzuc,    Mr.    Badillo.    Mr. 
BriowN   of  California,  Ms.   BvRiiE  of 
California,  Mr.  Carr,  Ms.  Ciiisiidlm, 
Mr.     CoNYERS,     Mr.     Corman.      Mr. 
D  Amours,   Mr.   Diggs.   Mr.   Downfv 
-Mr    Edgar,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fasc  eli  , 
Mr.    Fithian,    Mr.    Hannaford.    Mr 
Hai.ris.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.   Hicks,  Ms.  Holtz.man.  and  Mr 
Harrincton  )  : 
II  R,   5y!)l.   A   bill    to  amend   tlie  Truth   in 
Len-iiing   Act    to   prohibit    discrimination   on 
aicounl  of  ago   in  credit   card   transactions: 
to  Uie  Commit ;ee  on  Banl-.mg.  Currency  and 
Housing 

By  Ms.  COLLINS  of  niinois  i  for  her- 
self. .Mr.  Jenrette.  Mrs.  Lloyd  of 
TtNNESSEE,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK.  Mr.  McHucH.  Mr.  Melcher. 
Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mrs.  Mevner,  Ms 
tiNK.    Mr.    Mitceiell   of   Marvland, 


Mr.     Montgomery,     Mr.     Nix. 


Mr 


OB;tiEN.  Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Pepstr. 
Mr.  Presslir.  and  Mr.  Ranged  : 
H  R  5992  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  ni 
Lrnding  .Aci.  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  age  in  credit  card  tran.>action>;  to 
the  Commitu-e  on  Banking.  Currency  ai:d 
HoU'.ing. 

By  Ms.  COLLINS  of  Illinois    (for  hcr- 
self,    Mr.    Regui.a.    Mrs.    Boggs,    Mr 
Roe.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr 
Richmond,  Mr,  Sarasin,  Mr.  Solar/. 
.Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Siudds,  Nfr.  Sy- 
mington, Mr.  TsoNCAs,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Charles  Wii- 
so.v   of  Texas,   Mr.   Wirth,   ar.d   Mr. 
Zkferetti)  : 
H  R    5993.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Truth    in 
lending   Act    to   prohibit   discrimination   on 
account   of  age  in  credit   card  transactions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing. 

Bv  Ms  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (  for  her- 
self. Ms.  Abzuo.  Ms.  Burke  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr,  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hicks.  Ms  Holtz- 
MAN.    Mr.    M.AZzoLi.    and    Mr     Met- 

(AUE)  : 

H  R  5994.  A  bill  to  make  it  an  unfair  prac- 
:  ice  for  any  retailer  to  Increase  the  price  of 
certain  consumer  commodities  once  he  marks 
the  price  on  any  such  consumer  commodity, 
and  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  order  aiiv  such  retailer  to  refund  ar.v 
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amounts  of  money  obtained  by  so  Increasing 
the  price  of  such  consumer  commodity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Ms,  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr, 
Macuire,    Mr.    Murphy    of    Illinois. 
Mr.    Rangel.    Mr     Rosenthal,    Mr, 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr,  St  Germain, 
Mr,     SoLARZ,     Mrs.     Spellman,     Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  5995.  A  bill  to  make  it  an  unfair  prac- 
tice for  any  retailer  to  increase  the  price  of 
certain  consumer  commodities  once  he  marks 
ihe  price  on  any  such  consumer  commodity, 
and   to  permit    the  Federal   Ti-ade   Commis- 
oion  to  order  any  such  retailer  to  refund  any 
amounts  of  money  obtained  by  so  Increasing 
the  price  of  such   consumer  commodity;   to 
the    Committee    oii    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COHEN: 
H.R.  5996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
lie  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  pay- 
ment  may    be   made   thereunder   for   emcr- 
•^ency  hospital  services  (and  related  services) 
lurnished    outside    the    United    Slates    to    a 
qualified    Individual    whose    principal    resi- 
dence is  within  the  United  Slates,  without 
regard    to    where    the    emergency    occurred, 
subject  to  certain  limitation  in  cases  where 
tlie  hospital  Involved  docs  not  agree  to  com- 
ply with  specified  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
1111 1 tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H  R.  5997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
'uiiilstration  Act  of  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee    on    International 
Relations. 

H.R.  5998,  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950,  with  respect  to  certain 
conditions  on  Federal  employment  relating 
to  loyalty  oaths,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ci\H 
Service, 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  and  Ms.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois) : 
H.R,  5999,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  no 
rescission  of  budget  authority  proposed  by 
the   President   shall    take   effect   unless  and 
until   the  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  incor- 
porating such  rescission;    to  the  Committee 
on  Rules, 

By  Mr,  FREY; 
H.R.  6000.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  afford  the  Secretary 
of  the  appropriate  military  department 
greater  flexibility  In  programing  space  for 
inpatient  and  outpatient  care  In  facilities 
of  the  uniformed  services  for  areaa  having  a 
large  concentration  of  retired  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  their  dependents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    OILMAN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Con- 
yers,    Mr.     Crane,     Mr,     Carr,    Mr, 
Y'atron,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,   Mr,   Flood,   Mr,   Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Wright.  Mr,  Hicks,   Mr.  Burgener, 
Mr.   Kindness.   Mr.  Richmond,   Mr. 
Charles     Wilson     of     Texas,     Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, of  California,  Mrs.  Collins  or 
Illinois,     Mrs,     Meyner,     and     Mr. 
Waxman)  : 
H  R.  6001.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $7,500  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject  to 
further  increases  under  the  automatic  ad- 
justment provisions)  Is  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRINOTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Bro-wn  of  California,  Mr. 
ViGORiTO,    Mr.    Charles    Wilson   of 


Texas,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski, Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 

BONKER,    Mr.    GOODLING,    Mr.    SOLARZ, 

Mr.  Conyers.  Ms.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.   Mr.    Davis.    Mr.    Jacobs. 
Mr.  Carney,  and  Mr.  McCloskey)  : 
H.R.  6002.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation  reduced,   or   entitlement    thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  increases  In  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (  for  himself.  Mr. 
Metcalfe.  Ms.  Abzug,   Mr.  Tsongas, 
Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 
Mr.    Mazzoli,    Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr, 
McCormack,  Mr.  Rangel,  Ms.  Bttrke 
of  California,  Mr.   Ryan.  Ms.   Fen- 
wick,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
RiNALDO.       Mr.       Richmond,       Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Y'oung  of 
Georgia,    Mr.    Sarbanes.    Mr.    Diggs. 
and  Mr.  Drinan)  : 
H.R.  6003.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amovint  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation  reduced,   or   entitlement    thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  increases  In  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himselt. 

Mr.  Mosheb,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr,  Ford 

of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Baldus, 

Mr.    Santini,    Mr.    Hannaford,    Mr, 

Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roonfy. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Ottinger)  : 

H.R.  6004.  A  bill  to  insure  that  recipients 

of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 

not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  oi*om- 

pensatlon   reduced,   or   entitlement   thereto 

discontinued,  because  of  Increases  in  monthly 

social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 

Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  ( for  himself 

and  Mr.  Bevill)  : 

H.R.  6005.  A  bill  to  create  an  additional 

judicial  district  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Railsback)  : 
H.R.  6006.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  rules 
with  respect  to  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
before  Federal  grand  juries  In  order  better 
to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  such 
witnesses,   to   provide   for   independent   in- 
quiries by  grand  Juries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  6007.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
approximately  6  million  Jews  killed  by  Nazi 
Germany  during  World  War  II;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6008.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
H.R.  6009.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  potential  water  re- 
source developments;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN  (for  herself,  Ms, 
Abzug,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr,  Melcher,  Ms. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr,  Carr, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr, 
Hicks,  Mr,  Solarz,  Mrs,  Meyner,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr, 
Cornell,  and  Mr,  Bingham)  : 


H.R.  6010.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  to  secure  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  the  right  to  dis- 
close information  which  is  required  by  law- 
to  be  disclosed  by  agencies;  to  the  Comnnttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Ms.  An:"-   , 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California.  Mi-.  .'Vx- 
DREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.  AlCoin,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, Mr.   Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Corman.  Mr    Davis,  Mr. 
DiNi.ELL.  Mr.   Downey,  Mr.   DRi.NAr:. 
Mr.  EcKiiARDT.  Mr.  Edw-ards  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr.    Hanlev.    Mr.    Hawkins, 
Mr.  He!  STosKi.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Kev<=, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr   Leggett,  Mrs.  ^!EV- 
NER,     and     Mr.     Mitchell    ot     Ne,'.- 
York) : 
HR.  coil.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  re^-. - 
Cling    Ol    used   oil    and   for    other   purpose-.; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Ways  and  Means.  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Science  and  Techiio;- 
o ,:  \ 

By     Mr.     VANIK     (for     himself.     Mr 
MoAKLEY.    Mr.    OHara,    Mr.    Oriiv- 
GER,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Pritchard.  M: 
Rtes.   Mr.    Rodino.   Mr.    RoSENTit.^i  . 
Mr.  Ryan.  Ms.  ScHnoFDrR.  Mr.  Stari;. 
Mr.   Stltdds.   Mr.   Udall.  Mr.   Vandl-'. 
Veen.    Mr.    Vii.orito.    and   Mr.   Wun 
Pat  I  : 
H  R     (.;012.    A    bill    to    provide    for    llie    re- 
cyciiiig  of  u'.ed  oil  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign-   Commerce.   Ways   and   Means.   Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Science  and  Tecli- 
iiologv. 

By  Mr.  WHALExN ; 
HR.  6013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  IiU-  iital 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  aulh>ir- 
ity  lor  Inspection  of  tax  returns  and  the  di.-.- 
closure  of  information  contained  therein,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wa\.a  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H  J.  Res.  390.  Joint  resolution  proposinu  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  tenure  In  office  of 
Supreme  Court  Judges;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  re-olution  to  aiuhoiire 
the  return  of  the  remains  of  Pocahontas  to 
the  United  States  and  the  establishment  of 
an    appropriate    memorial    commemorating 
her  place  in  American  history;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  392.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  f'lr 
the  designation  of  the  month  of  May  1975  as 
Older  Americans  Month;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  himse'.f  and  Mr. 
Sisk)  ; 
H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment from  "making  any  grant  to  any  urban 
county,  except  grants  for  hold  harmless 
amounts,  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  until 
July  1,  1975.  so  that  Congress  may  have 
time  to  reexamine  the  method  for  allocating 
funds  for  grants  under  such  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing, 

By  Mr.  S.'iNTINT : 
H.J,  Res.  394.  Joint  resolution  authori.';;n.^ 
the    President    to    proclaim    September    28, 
1975,  as  National  Indian  Day;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    BAUMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Recula,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Flood,  and  Mr.  Myers 
of  Indiana  i  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  220,      Concurrent      resolution 
stating  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations, 
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By  Mr.  DELANEY  ^for  himself  and  Mr. 

Nrx): 

H.  Con.  Res.  221.  Concurrent  resoUitlon  re- 

T.iesUng  release  of  f*o  Ukrainian   Intellec- 

luals;  to  the  Committee  on  liiternalloaal  Re- 

Ev  Mf.  BROOKS  <ror  liijmeir  ana  J.Ir. 
Ror-j : 
K.  Res.  3IJ4.  Resolution  aire..ti!5S  "le  Houie 
(.'ozmuisilon  on  Information  and  Facilities 
:o  provide  for  radio  and  television  coverage 
I'f  proceedings  la  the  Hou.-e  Chamber  diirlni: 
tne  first  se.ssioii  of  the  94ih  Congre^i;  to  the 
C  i!nniiit:e  on  R-ilo. 


MEMORIAL.j 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

:03.  The  SPE.AKET?  prescatcd  a  mc:.-.  in..;  j; 
t:ie  Legtelatttre  of  the  Stale  of  Nevada,  rela- 
tive to  wild  hori  '.s  ar.d  bi'rii;:  to  the  Cjm- 
>i>li!£e  on  Inter!.  !■  :i..d  liis\;l,ir  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  -MiD  KIiiSOLUTIONS 

Under  claase  1  (f  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H  R.  6014.  A  bill  for  tht  relief  of  Cayetana 
Hcmlgla  Ci-.tUar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H  R.  6013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zen- 
ftida  Sarmenta  Segura:  to  Uie  Committee  on 
tho  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   FLOOD: 
HR.  G016   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.Mroiik 
Diiki!ni:  to  the  Coniniiree  on  the  Jiidiclarv. 


PETITIONS.   ETC 

Uiiiier  ciau.se  1  of  rule  XXII, 
8J.  The  SPE.\KER  presented  a  pe;:i;un  i.  f 
Charles  Macmr.rclo.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and 
other.s.  relative  to  the  A<i\Hory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmei'.'.Tl  Rehulons:  to  the  Coni- 
jii:^-son  '<n  O  •'■  '-v  :■"■]:'  Ooeraiioii-' 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
po.^d  amendment'-  v.t-re  submitted  as 
Inllows: 

H  R     5901 

By  Ml-    ROYB.\L: 

On  p.ige  2.  .strike  out  the  p.\r.igraph  hc^in- 

n.n?  on  line  3  extending  down  throiii:h  line 

!.■  on  page  3  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof: 

TITLE    I— EDUC.^TIOX    DIVISION' 

OFfltE    !■;■    EDVi MIOi; 
IXi-MFNTARY    -*ND    S,ECO^•D.^RY    EDUC^TIO:* 

'For  carr%-hig  out.  to  the  extent  nc;  other- 
vl.se  provided,  title  I.  part  A  ($2.032  212.000). 
t.tle  I,  part  B  ('?16,538,000i .  title  IV.  part  C 
($172.888.0001.  and  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  .-^ct  ($95,- 
STO.OiXH:  Title  VII  of  the  Edncatlo:i  .Amend- 
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ments  of  1974;  the  Environmental  Education 
Act  (52.000.000):  section  417(a)(2)  of  the 
General  Education  provisions  Act;  part  J  of 
tho  Vocational  Education  Act;  part  IV  of  ti- 
tle III  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934; 
the  Alcohol  and  Dru^  .^buje  Education  Act; 
and  part  B  of  the  Headitart-FoUow  Throtish 
Act  (SSO.COO.OOU),  $2,403,158,000,  of  which 
S  10.000.000  shall  be  for  educational  luoad- 
c,«il:iE  facilitle;  and  s.hr.:i  remain  available 
until  expended:  FroLtdcd.  That  of  the 
amount.^  appropriated  above  the  followins 
amounts  ihall  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion on  July  1.  1976,  atid  shall  lemaln  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1977:  title  I.  part  A 
I «,(l;l2 ,212.001)),  tltl?  I,  part  B  ($lC..538.noO) , 
Utle  IV.  pa:t  C  ($172,888,000)  of  the  Ele- 
meniary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
section  417(a)  |2)  of  the  General  Educ.itlon 
rrorisions  Act  ($1,250,000)  :  Provided  furtlter. 
That  amounts  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
title  I  of  the  Elementary-  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  In  the  fiscal  year  1976.  sliall  be 
iivdilable  for  carrvlng  out  f.ecti'in  822  of  I'ub- 
I'C  Law  93-380. 

s-jiort.  j(cs-.»-«f;rx  IN  ri  1 

I'cr  carrynii;  out  title  I  cf  ;h?  A't  of 
September  30.  1950,  as  a.r.cf.dcd  (20  U.SC. 
ch.  13) ,  5649,000,000  Of  which  ?4G,000.000  shall 
be  ff.r  paj-ments  under  section  6  and  $603,- 
000.000  shall  be  for  payments  under  sectloiw 
2.  3,  and  4  in  accordance  v.lth  subsection 
5(0)  of  said  Act,  For  carryhig  out  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950.  as  amended  (20  U  S  C  , 
ch.  19) ,  .Jl 0,000,000,  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able uutil  expended,  shall  be  for  providing 
school  facilities  as  authorized  by  said  Act 
of  September  23.  1950:  Providrcl,  That  with 
the  exception  of  up  tj  $1,000,000  for  repairs 
for  facilities  constructed  under  Section  10, 
noite  of  the  funds  contained  herein  for  pro- 
vidhig  school  facilities  shall  be  available  to 
pay  for  any  other  section  of  the  Act  of 
September  2.J.  1050.  until  p.Tymeut  ha.s  been 
mide  of  100  per  centum  of  the  amounts  pay- 
p.ble  under  -e-.-'ion  5  nnd  rubsections  14(a) 
and  14(1)):  Proiidcd  /urtuur.  Tliat  of  the 
ftiiKl-!  pro'.  I  tie -l  herein  for  ttrrving  out  the 
A.-,  o:  Sfjil^mber  23.  1950.  no  more  than 
17.5  per  centum  may  be  used  to  fund  sec- 
tion 5  of  said  Act.  For  "School  assistance  In 
federally  affected  area.s"  for  the  period 
July  1.  1070,  through  September  30.  1976, 
?7n.0()0.0'0. 

!:wiun.FNi.\  stixHit  a:j 
For  c.ir:  >  Mip  ont  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rfjhts 
Act  o;  1961  and  the  Emer.ceucy  School  Aid 
Act.  «226.700.000.  For  carrvii.g  out  title  IV 
of  the  Civil  Rieh..'-  Act  of  1964  .ind  the  Emer- 
i;ency  Schnol  Aid  .^Lt.  for  the  period  Ju!y  i, 
l?7fi.  through  September  30,  1976,  $325,000. 

m'..-lATI'-j.N-    loR    Ti:c    HA.VOK.  APPE.D 

For  earning  out.  to  the  e.\t;nt  not  other- 
^\i';e  provided,  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  $235,000000;  provided,  That  of 
tills  amoiitif.  $110,000,000  for  part  B  ftinU  be- 
come p.vailable  for  ohllsjation  on  July  1,  197G, 
and  shall  remr.!n  available  ui:til  September 
30.  1077  For  'Education  for  the  handicapped 
for  the  period  July  1.  1976.  through  Septem- 
ber :in,  137(;   « 10,500  0(_ii' 
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iiCXVPATlONAl,  VOCATIONAL,  A.ND  ALULX 
EDUCATIOX 

For  carryhij,'  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  section  102(b)  ($20,000,000), 
parts  B  and  C  ($438,973,000),  D,  P  ($35,994,- 
000),  O  ($19,50.1.0i>0),  H  ($9,849,000)  and  I  of 
the  Vocii'.ion.-tl  EdiK-atlon  Act  of  19G3,  as 
amended  (20  U.SC.  1241-1391),  and  part.s 
B-1,  D.  and  F  of  the  Education  Profe.-islons 
Development  Act.  and  the  Adult  Education 
Ad  of  1966,  $668,849,003,  including  §16,000,- 
000  for  exemplary  prot;:anis  under  part  D  cT 
raid  19C3  Act  of  v.hlch  50  per  centum  than 
r.niftin  availiible  untu  e.xpcnded  and  50  per 
centum  .shall  remain  available  through  June 
30.  1076:  Provided,  Th.at  of  this  amount  $71.- 
500.000  for  the  Adult  Education  Act  bha:i 
ijecom?  available  for  obligation  on  July  1, 
1976.  and  .■>hnll  ren-iuin  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977.  For  Occupatiou.il,  vocation- 
al, and  adult  education'  for  the  period  Julv 
1,  l'J7C.  through  September  30,  1976,  -;. l'>l.- 
0•..)000. 

HtCHFR    tat'CATION 

For  can-'ing  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
■.\l-e  jnovided.  titles  I,  IIL  IV,  and  parts  A. 
n.  C.  and  D  of  title  IX  a:id  section  1203  of 
the  Higher  Edticatio:i  Act,  tho  Emergency 
Insured  Strden',.  Loan  Act  cf  lORO,  a^-  air.end- 
ed,  section  207  and  title  VI  of  the  Naiiona! 
Defcn.-e  Education  Act,  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exch.-tr.ge  Art  of  1961. 
section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  ir35,  ris 
.imended  (7  U  S  C.  329),  section  421  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  title  I.K 
•it  the  Eioinentary  and  Secon(aary  Education 
Act,  and  Public  Law  92-506,  $2,346,184,000. 
of  which  $240,093,000  for  supplementnl 
educational  opportttnity  grants  and  amounts 
avaUable  for  reallocation  among  eligible  In- 
stitutions fcr  v.-ork-Etudy  grants  and  for  in- 
centive grants  shnl!  remain  avail.ibie  throtijh 
September  W,  1977,  $23,750,000  tlia'.l  be  for 
veterans  cost-of-i!is;ructio;i  p.Tyntent:^  to 
iii'.tituiiniis  i.)f  higher  cdttcation,  $660,000,- 
000  shall  be  for  bnilc  opportttnity  grants 
(iiicluding  not  to  exceed  jll.jOO.OOO  for  .id- 
nUnlstrnlive  expense-)  of  which  $6.18.500,000 
sh.'ill  remain  iivaiiable  ihroi'gh  September 
■MK  i'm.  and  *452,(J()0.000  for  .■subsidies  on 
yunraiitoed  student  loans  ^h.al!  remain  iivail- 
ikij'e  until  expended:  Provided.  Tliai  none 
or  the  fu::d.s  in  thii  Act  shall  be  u^ed  to 
pay  any  amount  for  basic  opportuni'y  grants 
for  students  who  were  enrolled  at  iuititu- 
tions  of  higher  education  prior  to  April  ;. 
1973.  For  Hiiiher  education'  for  the  period 
July  I.  1970,  through  Septcmljer  30.  1976. 
.*I24.0(jO.O0O.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pinded. 

LiERARY  nrsomcEs 

For  i-arr.-.iiig  out,  to  the  exieir..  not  o. ;..■,- 
V.  i.se  provided,  titles  I  i$4a, 155,000)  .md  III 
(■i2, 594,000)  of  the  Libr.try  Services  and  Con- 
jiruction  Act,  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  16);  title  11, 
part  A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act;  and 
;itU'  IV.  part  B  ($147,:i30,000)  of  the  Elemen- 
taiy  and  Secondary  Educ.ition  Act.  $209.- 
054. OCO:  Providid.  That  the  amount  ap- 
propriated above  for  title  IV.  part  B  of  tlie 
Liemcnlary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
^huU  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1,  1976.  ai:d  shall  remain  avai:;\ble  un- 
til So[,if-inber  30.  1977." 


f:xtensions  of  remarks 


ADDING  HOUSATOXIC-  RIVER  OF 
CONNECTICUT  TO  WHO  .\ND 
SCENIC  RIVERS  SYSTEM 


HOiN.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

'•:■  V   t  -v!  ..rrcvT 
i:;    i  HE  HOUSE  OF  RrrRESENTA  ri\  ESr 

Tucsdaa.  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
ttcducing  a  bill  today  wliich  woiild  add 


the  Hou.satonic  Ri\ir  of  Connecticut  to 
lite  li.->t  of  riter.>  lo  be  .siuAcyed  ;ind 
po.-sibly  added  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Sy-iem.  This  bill,  the  •Ilou.sa- 
tonic  River  Act  of  197,5."  i.s  identical  to 
one  introduced  in  the  Senate  bj-  Senator 
RiBicorr. 

Tlio  HotHatonic  flow.s  from  Mas.sachu- 
■eits  to  t!ie  Long  I.-land  Sound  through 
the  only  remaining  rural  area  of  we.'-teni 
Connecticut.  Today  the  river  exists  in  a 


rcL'tuely  r.aturtil  condition,  but  tlu^ 
inexorable  urbanization  of  Connecticut 
threatens  it  with  pollution  and  uncon- 
trolled development.  My  bill  is  aimed  at 
preserving  the  river  in  its  free-flowing 
and  unpolluted  condition,  and  insuring 
that  the  adjacent  lands  be  developed 
.scn.^;ibly.  in  keeping  with  the  iiublic 
intcre.-:t. 

If  Congress  approves  this  bill,  the  De- 
paitment  of  Interior  or  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture  would  conduct  a  study  of 
the  river,  and  submit  to  Congress  and 
the  President  a  report  concerning  the 
river's  eligibility  under  the  act,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  inclusion  in  the  system, 
and  the  effect  of  inclusion  upon  current 
u.^e.'--  and  practices.  It  would  then  be  up 
to  Congress  to  make  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination as  to  the  degree  of  public  con- 
trol desirable  and  the  designation  of 
administrative  authority  among  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  local 
rommunities  along  the  Housatonic  have 
done  an  admirable  job  of  protecting  the 
river  against  encroachments.  Unfor- 
tunately, given  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal realities  of  modern  industrial  society, 
local  zoning  is  not  always  sufficient.  Spe- 
cial interests  often  have  the  money  and 
legal  resources  to  exert  considerable  in- 
"uence  on  local  planners  and  lawmakers. 
This  influence  invariably  outweighs  the 
countervailing  influence  of  public  opin- 
ion, as  such  opinion  is  usually  unorga- 
nized and  widely  dispersed.  Frequently, 
environmental  trade  offs  take  place  in 
closed  or  unpublicized  meetings  between 
would-be  developers  and  local  officials, 
with  the  average  citizen  left  unaware 
tiiat  a  priceless  natural  resource  hangs 
in  the  balance. 

All  too  often,  it  is  the  Government  it- 
self which  would  despoil  the  river  and 
the  land  around  it.  Congress,  in  creating 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  de- 
clared that: 

The  national  policy  of  dam  and  other  con- 
struction at  appropriate  sections  of  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States  needs  to  be  com- 
plemented by  a  policy  that  would  preserve 
other  selected  rivers  or  sections  thereof  in 
their  free-flowing  condition. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of 
1968  was  an  attempt  by  Congress  to 
equalize  the  balance  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process,  a  balance  that  has  often 
been  weighted  in  favor  of  development 
intei-ests  and  growth-happy  Government 
bureaucrats,  as  against  the  public  good. 
When  the  public  good  can  be  fairly  and 
democratically  determined  at  the  local 
planning  level,  this  is  clearly  preferable, 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  equitability 
in  the  process  must  be  reinforced  and  in- 
sured by  a  Federal  protection  system. 

Under  the  act,  there  are  three  pos- 
sible methods  of  protection:  First,  com- 
plete public  ownership;  second,  partial 
public  control  through  the  acquisition  of 
easements;  or  third,  local  zoning  ordi- 
nances. The  final  determination  as  to 
which  form  of  protection  to  employ  de- 
pends primarily  upon  whether  or  not 
local  authority  has  been  providing  suffi- 
cient protection  in  keeping  with  the  aims 
of  the  act.  Wliile  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture  do  have  con- 
denmation  powers  under  the  act.  these 
powers  need  not  be  used  in  all  cases, 
and  considerable  safeguards  have  been 
written  into  the  land-acquisition  powers 
to  insure  against  the  removal  of  citizens 
from  their  residences  or  the  unwarranted 
confiscation  of  public  or  private  property. 
In  short,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
addition  of  the  Housatonic  River  to  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  would 
have  to  undermine  local  authority   or 
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individual  rights.  Indeed,  the  right  of  all 
Individuals,  present  and  future,  to  a  clean 
and  unspoiled  environment  would  be 
furthered  by  such  legislation. 

The  Housatonic  is  certainly  a  priceless 
natural  resource.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also 
quite  manifestly  an  endangered  re- 
source. I  suggest  that  the  rapid  growth 
rate  in  the  Northeast  and  the  strong  sup- 
port of  individuals  and  citizen  groups  for 
adding  the  Housatonic  to  the  list  of 
potential  wild  and  scenic  rivers  call  for 
swift  and  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 


AID  TO  INDO-CHINA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\K.-S 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  much  public 
comment  recently  to  the  effect  that  the 
Communist  victories  in  South  Vietnam 
were  not  due  to  cuts  in  American  mili- 
tary aid,  but  rather  an  ineptness  and  lack 
of  will  on  the  part  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

To  set  the  record  straight  on  this,  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
following  interview  of  Maj.  Gen.  John 
Murray,  U.S.  Army  (retired),  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issued  of  17.S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

General  Murray  was  our  top  military 
officer  in  South  Vietnam  after  the  last 
American  combat  forces  were  withdrawn 
in  March  1973,  and  he  later  supervised 
U.S.  arms  aid  to  Saigon. 

What  A  Military  Expert  Sees  Ahf.ad  for 
Indo-China 

Q.  General  Murray,  Is  the  Indo-China  war 
about  to  end,  with  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  soon  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munists? 

A.  The  end  Is  Inevitable.  The  two  coutitries 
can  last  only  as  long  as  they  conthiue  to  get 
military  supplies  from  the  U.S.,  because  they 
are  faced  with  Invading  armies  that  are  well 
supplied.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  manpower, 
or  will  power,  but  of  firepower. 

Q.  Will  the  end  of  fighting  in  Cambodia 
make  It  easier  for  Hanoi  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  South  Vietnam? 

A.  Unquestionably.  Hanoi  will  not  gain 
any  large  number  of  troops  when  the  fight- 
ing In  Cambodia  Is  over.  But  the  ammunition 
and  other  military  supplies  that  now  must 
be  sent  to  Cambodia  can  be  concentrated  on 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  And  they  will  be 
able  to  use  Cambodia's  jet  airfield  to  send 
MIG's  and  bombers  to  strike  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Q.  What  do  you  expect  to  happen   next? 

A.  I  believe  that  General  [Vo  Nguyen]  Giap 
is  still  m  charge  of  North  Vietnamese  strat- 
egy. He  Is  an  artillery  expert  with  a  good 
sense  of  mobility.  So  I  think  we  can  expect 
him  to  get  long-range  artillery  pieces  within 
shooting  distance  of  Saigon  as  soon  as  he  Is 
able.  His  130-mm  guns  are  much  more  accu- 
rate than  rockets,  so  when  they  begin  shell- 
ing Saigon  and  other  large  cities,  you  can 
look  for  the  Communists  to  methodically 
take  out  the  ammunition  dumps  and  oil  de- 
pots, then  proceed  to  the  airfields  and  any 
other  target  that  helps  the  South  Vietna- 
mese resist. 

I  don't  know  how  long  Saigon  will  be  able 
to  last  under  such  pounding.  I  do  know  the 
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South  Vietnamese  are  a  totigh  people  and 
they  hate  the  Communists,  so  they  woji't 
cave  In  Immediately. 

Q.  How  long  would  you  expect  Saigon  to 
keep  fighting  If  U.S.  aid  Is  cut  off  completely  ? 

A.  Not  very  long.  South  Vietnam  does  not 
have  a  big  stockpile  of  ammunition.  From  the 
moment  U.S.  aid  stops  arriving  In  Soutii 
Vietnam  to  the  moment  the  country  shoots 
all  of  its  ammunition  up  may  be  a  .space  of 
no  more  than  60  days. 

Q.  After  all  the  help  S.iigon  has  received 
from  the  U.S  .  ho.v  did  South  Vietnam  get 
into  this  fix'.' 

A.  The  general  public  sees  that  South  Vie'- 
nam  has  1.1  million  in  uniform  whUe  North 
Vietnam's  invasion  force  is  only  about  350,- 
000,  and  It  reasons  that  North  Vietnam 
fights  better  Btit  part  of  the  South  Vietna- 
mese force  is  100,000  men  engaged  in  tntin- 
ing.  Another  100.000  are  tied  down  wita 
transportation  and  supply  and  maintenance 
duties.  A  large  part  of  the  unUormed  force 
are  Popular  Forces  and  Regional  Furces 
guarding  bridges  and  over  5.000  small  .^lanio- 
lype  outposts. 

North  Vietnanie;.e  troop.-^  do  tho.^e  same  du- 
ties in  the  North.  Btit  they  are  not  counted 
as  part  of  the  invasion  force  that  Hanoi  is 
Using  in  the  South.  So  when  you  begin  to 
count  maneuver  battalions  and  fighting  dlvi- 
sic  13  m  the  war  area,  there  are  more  comljat 
troops  in  the  North  Vietnamese  invasion 
force  than  in  tlie  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

Q.  Are  the  North  Vietnamese  superior  m 
flgliting  ability? 

A,  Not  at  all.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
repeatedly  fought  and  beaten  the  North  Viet- 
namese. South  Vietnamese  have  rooted  out 
Communist  troops  in  areas  that  successfully 
fought  back  American  troops.  I  believe  South 
Vietnam's  generals  are  better  than  Hanoi's 
and  their  troops  fight  better. 

But  right  now  North  Vietnam's  military 
forces  are  bettor  equipped  than  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  The  best  generals  in  the 
world  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  overcome 
superior  firepower — certainly  not  for  any 
long  period  of  lime. 

Q.  Is  it  a  qttestion  of  whicli  side  has  a 
greater  will  to  win? 

A.  Yes,  but  the  question  of  will  is  not 
simply  Saigon's  will  versus  Hanoi's  will. 
Saigon  has  shown  repeatedly,  and  continues 
to  show,  it  is  willing  to  fight.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  continue 
providing  enough  ammunition  and  equip- 
ment. There  certainly  is  no  sign  that  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China  are  losing 
their  will. 

We  need  more  bone  in  our  back  and  less 
bone  in  our  head. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  hope  of  a  political  settle- 
ment in  South  Vietnam,  or  even  In  Cam- 
bodia, or  is  this  a  conflict  that  has  to  be 
settled  on  the  battlefield? 

A.  As  part  of  the  cease-fire  agreement  of 
Jan.  27,  1973,  President  Thieu  set  up  the 
program  of  a  one-for-one  replacement  of 
military  supplies,  and  opened  it  for  Inter- 
national Inspection.  He  established  the  ports 
of  entry  for  the  military  supplies,  as  specified 
in  the  Paris  agreement,  and  opened  them 
up  for  international  Inspection.  And  he  re- 
turned 28,000  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Com- 
munists. But  the  Communists  refused  to 
reciprocate.  Taking  all  this  Into  account, 
what  kind  of  political  settlement  can  South 
Vietnam  look  forward  to? 

The  picture  In  Cambodia  Is  less  clear.  It 
might  be  open  to  political  settlement,  given 
the  different  personality  of  the  Cambodians. 
But  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  Khmer 
Rouge  would  make  any  major  concessions 
when  the  battle  seems  to  be  going  their  way. 

Q.  If  Hanoi  wins,  will  It  become  a  major 
power  in  Southeast  Asia  and  a  threat  to  other 
coxintries? 
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A  I  think  It  very  unlikely  that  Hanoi 
•^i,'\ild  not  become  heady  with  power.  I  think 
llrtnors  leaders  would  be  a  continued  threat 
•'    neighboring  nations. 

Also.  I  really  fear  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
.1  .d  Cambodian  people  Massive  purges  are 
i.:nir«t  Inevitable. 

.A:i  ihe  leaders,  from  schoolteachers  on  up. 

:11  t>e  endangered  to  the  degree  that  they 
•  u-operated  with  the  U  S.  or  the  South  Vlet- 
ijiiMiese  or  Cambodian  Goverr.merts 
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MIAMIANS  JOIN  VLADIMrR  6LEPAK 
IN  HUNGER  STRIKE 


April  15,  1975 


A  COMPARISON  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PlNNSyLVAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  things 
are  looking  up  economically  in  West 
Germany  where  the  government  labor 
ofBce  reports  unemployment  on  the  de- 
cline for  the  first  time  in  8  months,  hav- 
ing fallen  to  4.9  percent  iia  March  from 
5.2  percent  the  month  before. 

This  news  comes  at  a  particularly  bad 
time  for  us  in  Pennsylvania  where  job- 
lessness, according  to  Labor  and  Indus- 
try Secretary  Paul  J.  Smith,  is  on  the 
rise,  having  soared  one  full  percentage 
point  to  9.3  in  March. 

Mr.  Smith's  report  translates  into  481.- 
000  Pennsylvanians  of  a  4.8  million  work 
foi'ce  now  idle,  or  22,000  more  than  In 
February  this  year  and  276.000  above  the 
figure  for  March  1974.  when  unemploy- 
ment, coincideiitally,  stood  at  about  the 
5.2  percent  rate  of  VVe.^i  Germany  before 
the  current  decline  began  there. 

Other  American  States  are  worse  off 
tlian  Pennsylvania  which  has  had  the 
advantage  of  high  steel  production.  Some 
have  doubled  and  even  tripled  the  job- 
less percentage  of  West  Germany. 

I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tlus  is  fair.  Our 
economic  troubles  are  due  to  inflation, 
high  production  costs  and  hiuh  taxes,  all 
in  large  part  the  result  of  our  coun- 
tiy's  overcommitments  abroad.  We  have 
300,000  troops  stationed  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, a  major  segment  of  them  in  West 
Germany  where  the  flow  of  U.S.  dollars 
for  their  maintenance  continues  to  fuel 
the  German  economy  and  cireate  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  German  jobs. 
TTiese  Jobs,  I  am  sure,  account  for  the 
German  unemployment  rate  being  a  little 
moi-e  than  half  that  of  my  State. 

I  have  Joined  others  here  over  many 
raont2is  in  calling  for  sizable  cutbacks  In 
our  military  deployments  overseas  and 
especially  in  Western  Europe  where  the 
German,  Swiss.  Dutch,  and  other  cui*- 
rencies  are  sU-onger  than  our  owTi  and 
where  Uie  people,  in  numbers  and  ca- 
pability, should  be  well  able  to  defend 
themselves  without  our  costly  help.  And 
against  whom?  Our  new  'detente  "  part- 
ner, the  Russians.  What  Irony. 

We  no  longer  can  afford  this  ridiculous 
military  adventure  with  its  heavy  drain 
upon  our  weakened  economy.  The  dis- 
parity of  unemployment  rates  here  and 
in  West  Germany  proves  that. 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  n.oRro\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vladimir 
Slepak.  a  Soviet  Jew  who  has  been  try- 
ing to  leave  Ru.ssia  for  5  years,  began  a 
hunger  strike  on  April  13  in  an  effort  to 
win  his  freedom. 

Last  May.  a  number  o'  .-ouih  Florida 
dentists  and  their  wives  met  with  Vladi- 
mir Slepak,  leai-ned  of  his  ceaseless  strug- 
gle to  emigrate,  aiid  vowed  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  support  hi.s  fight  for 
fieedom. 

Today,  I  have  learned  tliat  friends  of 
Vladimir  Slepak  in  Miami  have  joined  in 
his  hunger  strike  They  include  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Krop,  Dr.  Robert  Blank.  Dr.  Clif- 
foi-d  Marks,  and  Dr.  Lawrence  and  Shir- 
ley Brant. 

My  tlioughts  and  prayers  arc  with 
Vladimir  Slepak  and  his  steadfast  friends 
in  Miami.  I  have  telegramed  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  Secretary  Brezhnev  to  tell 
him  of  their  action  and  to  urgently  re- 
quest the  immediate  release  of  Vladimir 
Slepak. 

I  would  like  to  in.sert  in  Uae  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  the  story  of 
Vladimir  Slepaks  struggle.  It  takes  tlie 
form  of  a  petition  signed  by  150  Jews 
from  Moscow  and  other  cities  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  behalf  of  Vladimir  Slepak. 

I  would  also  like  to  leave  my  colleagues 
with  a  question:  How  far  should  detente 
go  with  a  nation  that  continues  to  perse- 
cute and  hara.ss  tho.se  individuals  who 
wish  only  to  leave? 

Petition 

On  the  13;h  of  April.  I'jT.t.  Intenialloiial 
.Solidarity  Dav,  we  are  obsenuig  a  fifth  an- 
niversary. It  Is  exactly  5  years  to  the  day 
since  Vladimir  Slepak  submitted  his  appli- 
cation tor  permission  to  emigrate  to  I.srael 
During  these  years  he  tuid  his  family  have 
experienced  the  full  extent  of  persecution 
and  humiliation  which  t>efalls  those  Jews 
who  strive  to  resettle  In  iheir  hifatorlc  home- 
land, Israel. 

UntU  the  beginning  of  1963.  Slepak  worked 
in  the  Moscow  Television  Institute.  Although 
the  standard  of  technology  In  his  place  of 
work  and  at  his  own  level  were  significantly 
behind  those  of  the  advanced  countries,  Sle- 
pak appreciated  that  he  could  be  considered 
as  a  person  performing  so-called  "secret 
work"  and  that  therefore  there  could  be  a 
delay  la  the  issxie  to  him  of  an  exit  permit. 
He  therefore  left  hLs  place  of  work  one  year 
before  he  actually  submitted  his  application 
to  emigrate.  At  his  next  place  of  employ- 
ment he  wa.s  dlmlssed  as  soon  as  they  learned 
that  he  was  Intending  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
At  his  third  place  of  work  he  wa.s  offered 
.such  intolerable  working  conditions  that  he 
was  again  compelled  to  leave  of  his  own 
accord.  As  very  frequently  occurs  with  Jews 
in  the  USSR  who  are  trying  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  shortly  after  he  was  deprived  of  the 
possibility  of  work,  Slepak,  a  highly  qualified 
engineer,  was  declared  a  parasite  and  com- 
pelled to  work  as  a  workshop  handjTnan, 
requiring  no  quallftcatlon  except  the  ability 
to  sharpen  drawing  Instruments.  Since  the 
end  of  1972.  he  has  not  worked  at  all. 

Slepak's  older  .son.  Alexander,  22,  applied 


to  a  number  of  Instltutee  of  higher  educa- 
tion when  he  left  wdiool.  but  In  each  one 
he  waa  refused  on  the  grounds  that  he  In- 
tended to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  that  It 
waa  not  In  th«  Soviet  Union's  Interest  to 
prepare  specialists  for  Israel.  However,  when 
he  suggested  that  he  alone  be  given  permis- 
sion to  leave  without  his  parents,  that  was 
al.so  refused. 

Slepak  ha.s  suffered  arrest  and  detention 
dozen-s  of  times  and  his  home  was  searched 
m  connection  with  the  first  Leningrad  Trial 
iitid  also  the  Ilya  Glezer  and  Lazar  Lubarsky 
(rials.  In  May  1D72,  his  was  one  of  tlie  first 
telephones  to  be  disconnected  in  Moscow. 
He  \va.s  thrown  Into  prison  In  May,  1971  for 
15  day.s;  in  May,  1972  for  11  days  duriniu' 
Ni.vons  visit  to  Moscow,  In  September,  1972 
ior  15  days  for  going  on  hunger  strike  out- 
side the  Central  Telephone  Office;  In  Octo- 
Ijer,  1973  for  2  days  at  the  time  of  the 
Coiiyress  of  Peace-Lovlng  Countries;  In  June, 
1974  lor  15  days  at  the  time  of  Nixon  s 
second  visit  to  Moscow.  His  son,  Alexander, 
wa.s  also  thrown  Into  prison  at  the  lime  of 
Nixon's  first  visit  to  Mo.scow. 

Vladimir  Slepak  and  his  family  are  people 
outside  me  protection  of  the  law.  For  them 
there  exist  no  rights,  whereas  those  who 
break  the  law  In  their  persecution  of  the 
.Slepaks  go  unpunished.  Slepak  and  other 
refuseniks  are  held  as  hostages  hi  the  USSR 
deliberately  to  frighten  and  discourage 
others.  In  spite  of  this,  Slepak's  spirit  has 
not  been  broken.  HLs  numerous  friends  kn.-jw 
of  his  wholehearted  devotion  to  his  people. 
his  selfless  determination  and  his  kindness 
and  generosity  to  others.  The  very  name  of 
Slepak  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  deter- 
mination not  to  compromise  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Jews  of  the  USSR  to  con- 
muie  to  struggle  for  the  right  to  reach  their 
iinmeland.  Israel. 

We  call  upon  all  tliose  who  are  aware  of 
the  sulTerlngs  and  hardships  endured  by 
tliose  Jews  struggling  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
to  unite  their  efforts  toward  the  liberation 
of  the  Slepak  family  from  the  bondage  ol 
tlif  modem  pl;;iroah.« 


PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE  SUP- 
PORTS LOBBYING  REFORM  LEG- 
ISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN    rUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1975 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  in  a  March  3 
editorial  gave  its  support  to  the  public 
disclosure  of  lobbying  legislation  that  has 
been  Introduced  In  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  I  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues take  the  time  to  read  the  Post- 
Gazette  editorial: 

Who   Is   in   the   Lubbt?    WH.^T  Lobby? 

.\  lobby  di.sclosure  bill  Introduced  this 
week  by  Edward  Kennedy,  Charles  Percy  and 
four  other  senators,  like  the  bill  earlier  in- 
troduced by  Reps.  Tom  Rallsback  and  Robert 
Kastenmeier,  are  tough  measures  worthy  of 
support.  The  slnUlar  bills  before  both  houses 
would  plug  the  holes  in  the  1946  disclosure 
law. 

That  act  doesn't  now  apply  to  executive- 
branch  lobbying.  Nor  does  it  cover  person.^ 
who  lobby  In  their  Job  capacity  as,  say,  corpo- 
rate or  trade-association  offloera  but  who  are 
not  hired  speeUcally  as  lobbyists. 

We  favor  the  legislation  not  becausa  vo 
believe  lobbying  is  wrong.  Actually.  It  repre- 
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.-eats  a  perfectly  constitutional  way  for  an 
interest  group  to  make  Its  wishes  and  the  ra- 
tionales behind  them  known  to  lawmakers. 
With  the  ax  that  they  bring  to  grind,  lobby- 
ists also  present  useftil.  if  sonittlmcs  skewed, 
l.uts  and  figures. 

What's  wrong  with  lobbying  now  is  se- 
(  recy.  The  public  has  a  right  to  know  wlio  Is 
iiiteinpting  to  influence  what  legislators  and 
in  what  way.  Hidden  special-interest  money 
can  be — indeed,  too  often  is— used  to  corrupt 
tlie  ptitalic  process.  I'iie  suitcases  full  of  cash 
revealed  dxiring  the  Watergaif  inquiiie.s  are 
il'.u  tratlve  btit  not  unique. 

The  disclosure  bills  would  require  iolsby- 
ists  to  report  who  pays  them  and  how  much, 
to  itemize  what  they  spend,  to  reveal  the 
names  of  persons  in  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  with  whom  they've  gotten 
m  touch  and  to  identify  the  issties  for  which 
tliey've  lobbied. 

Lobbyists,  furthermore,  woi.ld  have  to  re- 
veal the  names  and  activities  of  anyone  lob- 
bying on  their  behalf  and  di.sclose  how  much 
they  gave  or  lent  to  public  oflirials  and  what 
favors  they  extended. 

Both  bills  appear,  tlien.  to  be  on  target. 
They  would  satisfy  the  right  to  know  who's 
spending  what.  Citizens  should  laiow  be- 
cause, as  Common  Cause  Chairman  John 
Gardner  has  said,  "The  price  of  their  food, 
their  heating  bills,  the  safety  of  the  toys 
their  children  play  with  ar.d  a  great  many 
otlier  things  may  be  aifected"  by  wh.ni  i:  now 
otten  secret  loljbvim;. 


INTERNATIONAL  HUMANITARIAN 
AID   FOR    INDOCHINA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  I\f:o 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Indochina  war  is  finally  lurching  to 
an  end,  millions  of  South  Vietnamese 
and  Cambodian  civilians  will  continue  to 
suffer  In  the  months  ahead.  Made  home- 
less by  the  war,  di'iven  off  the  land  they 
cultivated  to  feed  their  families,  tliese 
refugees  are  dependent  on  humanitarian 
aid  for  survival.  The  United  States  must 
bear  much  of  this  burden,  and  I  have 
joined  with  Representatives  Helen 
Me'jtner  and  Bella  Abztjg  in  proposing 
legislation  to  provide  $200  million  in  im- 
mediate humanitarian  assistance  under 
the  atisplces  of  tlie  TJJS.  and  other  in- 
ternational and  private  volimtary  agen- 
cies. 

In  an  editorial  on  April  12,  the  New 
York  Times  endorsed  this  approach  to 
meeting   our  future  responsibilities   in 
Indochina.  That  editorial  follows: 
Indochina's  Children 

Well-meaning  governments  and  Individ- 
uals seeking  ways  to  channel  their  funds, 
stippUes  and  sympathies  to  the  orphans  and 
refugees  caught  In  the  Indochina  maelstrom 
must,  first  of  all,  come  to  terms  with  reality. 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  relief  should  be  to  al- 
leviate human  suffering,  not  to  salve  con- 
sciences. 

Token  airlifts  of  young  children  to  this 
country — some  not  orphans  and  some  re- 
moved from  foster  parents  aud  relatives  In 
ancestral  commuiUUes — are  not  the  answer 
to  the  large-scale  human  tragedy.  There  are 
nearly  a  million  orphans  and  half -orphans — 
one-twentletli  of  tbe  pc^nlation — In  the 
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area  once  controlled  by  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam.  Three  million  refugees  are 
In  cau^s  or  on  the  roads  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  most  useful  Immediate  help  can  come 
via  the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the 
U.N.  Children's  Fund.  UNICEP  has  been 
working  with  all  the  belligerents  in  Viet- 
nam— Saigon.  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong.  For 
the  past  two  years  It  has  been  allowed  to 
provide  food,  medicine  and  shelter  materials 
on  both  sides  of  embattled  Cambodia  aud 
to  both  administrations  In  Lacs.  Suffering 
caused  by  past  bombings  and  present  ground 
attacks  cuts  across  all  geographic  boundaries. 

Tlie  U.N.  agencies  can  be  the  mo.^t  im- 
portant channel  for  humanitarian  generos- 
ity and  need.  This  is  the  way  to  rebuild 
America's  moral  commitment  in  Indcchi:ia. 
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UNCLE    SAM:    NO    MORE    MR.    NICE 
GUY 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF    VIBCINXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15,  1975 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  April  11,  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zum- 
walt,  Jr.,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, employed  the  pages  of  the  New 
York  Times  to  comment  on  our  Nation's 
position — I  am  tempted  to  say  perilous 
position — in  the  area  of  international 
relations. 

Because  of  his  profession.  Admiral 
Zumwalt  has  had  the  opportunity  and 
the  need  to  study  the  recent  history  of 
the  military  strength  of  our  country  as 
compared  with  the  U.S.S.R.  There  is  no 
comfort  to  be  taken  from  his  findings 
or  from  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn. 

Since  this  Congress  has  determined  it 
will  take  a  more  activist  role  in  foreign 
affairs,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  a  hard 
look  be  taken  at  the  present  situation 
as  outlined  by  Admiral  Zumwalt.  As  you 
take  unto  yourselves  this  added  re- 
sponsibility, your  decisions  will  be  hard 
ones  and  should  be  made  on  the  best 
available  information. 

Uncle  Sajc:   No  More  Mr.  Nice  Guy 
(By  Elmo  R.  Ztimwalt  Jr.) 

Washington. — ^Wberever  one  looks  the  rate 
Of  change  on  the  International  scene  has 
achieved  dizzying  proportions,  often  with 
ominous  overtoiies  for  United  States  inter- 
ests. What  Is  frequently  overlooked,  however. 
Is  that  American  behavior  may  be  one  of 
the  greatest  precipitators  of  this  growing 
Instability. 

Debate  over  the  fiscal  1976  defense  budget 
has  highlighted  tbe  fact  that  we  are  at  a 
point  where  fundamental  changes  may  occur 
which  could  tindercut  the  assumptions  un- 
dertylng  the  foreign  and  national  security 
policies  we  have  followed  since  World  War 
II. 

The  combination  of  Increasing  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  and  declining  U.S.  force  levels 
has  put  us  at  the  crossover  point  where 
Soviet  superiority  in  military  capabilities 
may  become  reality. 

This  affects  the  Soviet  view  of  opportu- 
nities and  of  relattve  risks  In  pursuing  them. 
It  equally  affects  tbe  will  of  ottr  national 
leadMhlp  and  the  Ametlean  public  hi  facing 
down  Boriet  tmspooBtMIlty  (aa  hi  October, 
1073) .  And  it  clearly  affects  the  Third  World's 
sense  of  the  waj  thlnga  are  going,  hence 


their  political  alignments  and  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  us. 

Whatever  we  may  think  about  the  political 
value  of  military  pcwer.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Soviets  value  It  highly  for  Its  utility  in  ad- 
vancing their  goal  of  expanding  power  and 
Influence.  For  this  reason  the  Soviet  Union 
can  be  expected  to  continue  Increasing  its 
military  lnve,stment  at  the  annual  three  l'> 
live  per  cent  rate  of  recent  years. 

While  detente,  with  adequate  American 
.'itrength,  can  be  a  positive  phenomenon,  we 
cannot  overlo<jk  tlie  fact  that  the  euplionc 
representaiioii.-;  oi  detente  whlcli  have  char- 
acterized the  rhetoric  of  some  senior  U.S. 
officials  in  recent  years  have  allowed  the  So- 
viet Union  Co  continue  shifting  the  mlliTary 
b.Tlance  without  vinduly  alarming  tlie  West. 

It  is  soijerin;^  to  recall  that  we  have  no 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  Rusblans 
under  condii  it.-is  of  clear-cut  Soviet  military 
superiority. 

There  is  a  real  pos.sibilily  tliat  tlie  Soviet's 
plowing  maiL-in  of  military  capability  will 
lead  them  to  believe  they  have  politico- 
military  options  formerly  denied.  Their  ag- 
gressive promotion  of  the  opportunity  to 
cliange  the  strategic  face  of  Europe  by  bring- 
ing Portugal  into  the  Soviet  orbit  suggest.-, 
a  boldness  that  vkould  have  been  unthinkable 
in  the  day  when  the  United  States  was  more 
.-stalwart  In  defending  its  essential  interest?. 

Quantities  of  Soviet  money,  advice  anc! 
K.G.B.  subversion  suffu.se  Portuguese  pohties 
while  the  U.S.  looks  on,  its  own  ability  to  act 
paralyzed  by  confusing  debates  aljoui  tlie 
proper  role  of  Intelligence  agencies  in  :  ufe- 
guardlng  Its  vital  Interests. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  musi 
be  delighted  with  events  in  Vietnam,  where 
its  own  aid  and  advice  have  helped  c.rry 
the  day.  while  statutory  restrictions  on  U.S. 
ability  to  enforce  the  Paris  accords  encour- 
aged their  ma-sive  violation  by  the  North. 
Congress's  signal  that  further  aid  could 
not  be  relied  on  contributed  to  a  collapse 
of  morale  in  the  South,  while  casting  e 
shadow    on    U.S.    dependability    as   an   ally. 

What  we  must  avoid  is  a  situation  where 
changes  adverse  to  U.S.  Interests  become 
Irreversible.  We  are  fast  approaching  such  a 
point.  Our  demonstrated  lack  of  national 
will,  our  mindless  acts  to  destrt/y  the  co- 
hesion of  carefully  built  alliances,  and  the 
steady  erosion  of  American  credibility  have 
given  Impetus  to  an  unraveling  of  the  slnew.s 
of  that  world  order  which  we  had  come 
to  take  for  granted. 

The  U.S.  Is  now  perceived  as  a  declining 
power  and,  more  Importantly,  as  a  state  un- 
willing to  use  that  power  which  It  disposes 
to  protect  Its  key  interests.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Third  World,  this  U.S.  behavior  Is  seen 
as  eroding  one  of  the  fundamental  props 
of  a  stable  International  environment,  and 
changing  the  basic  assumptions  on  which 
their  own  behavior  has  been  ivedlcated. 

The  result  Is  a  trend  toward  a  situation 
In  which  predatory  drives  may  receive  new 
emphasis.  International  agreements  lose 
their  efficacy,  and  hrresponslbUtty  can  be- 
come the  norm.  The  risks  are  high  In  such 
a  world.  Conflict  having  the  potential  to 
draw  in  the  superpkowers  becomes  more  com- 
mon; access  to  resources  and  markets  on 
which  our  economy  depends  Is  less  certain; 
and  miscalculation  can  rapidly  lead  to  the 
sort  of  calamity  which  we  have  avoided 
since  World  War  II. 

The  financial  burdens  of  maintaining  a 
foreign  policy  of  intelligent  international 
Involvement,  supported  by  an  adequate  de- 
fense capabUlty.  are  relatively  small.  Six  per 
cent  of  O.I7.P.,  properly  allocated,  can  cover 
the  essentials.  The  political,  economic  and — 
potentially — human  costs  of  falling  to  do  so 
are  large. 

Interdependence  remains  an  inexorable 
fact  of  lnternatl<»ial  Ufc;  and  VS.  Interests 
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require  that  It  act  responsibly  to  employ  its 
political  economic,  and  mllitiiry  power  in 
v,ays  which  foster  stability  In  ^elation^ 
among  nrttions.  We  must  develop  a  new  na- 
tional concensus  in  support  of  such  policy. 

The  starting  point  must  be  a  return  to 
Ii.inkness  in  dealing  with  the  American  pub- 
li.-.  Overblown  characterizations  of  detente 
must  give  way  to  hone.-,t  representanons  of 
the  risks  entailed  In  Soviet  military  supe- 
riority. It  w  time  for  the  President  and  hN 
Secretary  of  Slate  to  speak  cuichdly  on  the 
limitations  on  policy  that  tlo.v  trom  o'lr 
deteriorating  power. 

It  is  time  for  members  of  Congre.-NS  to 
demonstrate  the  political  courasje  to  -otp 
ior  the  Presidents  defense  and  lorelyii  aid 
budgets,  and  to  face  their  constitiiencies 
wiih  an  explarntion  of  why  thev  must  so 
vote.  The  American  people  have  never  failed 
to  respond  in  times  of  emergency  when  th?v 
liave  understood  the  i-^-nes 


NATION •^L    HONORS    FOR 
RICHARDSON- 


LIN  D.\    S 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CON.NhCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTAl  IVES 
Tuesday.  April  15.   1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ha'.e 
this  \\eek  the  great  personal  pleasure  of 
having  as  a  vistor  to  Washington  a  young 
constituent  who  ha.s  been  .selected  as  the 
recipient  of  the  Lucille  M.  Wright  Citi- 
zenship Award,  the  highe.-t  national 
honor  bestowed  by  the  Girls"  Clubs  of 
America. 

Mi.s.s  Linda  S  Richard.-oii  of  the 
Waterburj-  Girls'  Club  of  Waterbury. 
Conn,  representing  Region  VI  of  this 
national  organization,  clinched  this  pres- 
tigious award  with  an  eloquent  and  suc- 
cinct essay  entitled.  "The  Kind  of  Citi- 
zen I  Hope  to  Be.  "  It  is  the  kind  of  real- 
istic, yet  positive,  statement  which  lends 
credence  to  the  optimism  la  America  I 
believe  most  of  us  share. 

Miss  Richard.son's  honor  is  doubly 
significant  in  that  the  Waterbury  chap- 
ter she  represents  is  the  oldest  Girls" 
Club  in  the  United  States  and  has  a  long 
and  continuous  histoiy  of  .'^ervice  dating 
back  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
Founded  as  the  Waterbury  Industrial 
School  in  1864.  it  was  the  first  organized 
social  agency  in  that  New  England  city. 
It  pioneered  the  first  "free""  kindergarten 
and  "open  school"  concept  and  operated 
Watcrbury's  first  playground  during  the 
siunmer  months.  In  later  years,  the  orga- 
nization instituted  the  "visiting  teacher 
.service"  and  financed  it  in  its  early 
years. 

In  1945.  the  Waterbury  organization 
got  together  with  a  nimibcr  of  similar 
organizations  which  had  sprung  up  in 
the  East  to  fonn  the  Girls'  Clubs  of 
America,  the  proud  and  valuable  orga- 
nization we  know  today.  In  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Mae  B.  Harty,  executive  director 
of  the  Waterbury  Girls"  Club: 

Our  purpose  I3  clear  ...  to  offer  :.:;r;  ,  and 
adult  women  an  opportunity  to  develop  their 
potentials,  creative  abilities,  sence  of  respon- 
.sibillty  to  themselves  and  their  country,  to 
develop  leadership  and  good  citizeu.-lup 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
Mi.ss  Richardson.  Mrs.  Lucille  Wright. 
the  sponsor  of  this  national  award  and  a 
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leading  figure  in  the  Girls"  Club  move- 
ment, and  Mrs.  Mae  B.  Harty  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  this  week  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues" attention  the  award  winning 
e-say; 

The  Kind  ok  Ciiizln  I  Hope  To  Be 
(By  Linda  Richardson) 

I  hope  to  be  the  kind  of  citizen  who  cnu 
face  reality  in  all  I  do.  see  and  hear  In  two 
years  I  will  be  18  With  my  new  found  ma- 
jority I  will  diUgciuiy  .seek  truth  in  politics 
before  choosing  a  candidate.  I  will  also  look 
for  ways  to  guarantee  the  equal  rights  of  the 
nilnonties,  of  the  middle  class,  and  in  fact, 
of  all  .'Americans. 

I  am  living  in  an  age  that  ha.s  brouylii 
more  turmoil  to  our  peace  of  mind  than  m 
any  other  time  111  our  nations  history.  In 
the  memories  of  my  generation  will  be  em- 
bedded forever  the  a^iony  of  a  Presidential 
assassination,  and  the  resignation  in  disgrace 
of  another.  What  other  generation  has  had 
such  heavy  responsibility  of  'good  cltli;en- 
ship"  thrust  upon  them.J  I  take  it  as  a 
personal  challenge.  It  is  definitely  a  part 
<'f  a  citizens  re.spon.sibility  to  see  to  it  that 
we  iia\e  one  set  of  rules  for  all;  one  .standard 
education  for  all  and  the  possibility  of 
growth  for  all 

The  degratlutiun  that  has  befallen  mv 
country  leaves  me  wouderiiig  just  wliere 
honesty,  truth  and  sincerity  can  be  found 
Its  out  there  .some.vhcre  and  with  the  help 
of  God  111  find  it.  Living  with  the  creed 
■  God  grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  the 
tiungs  I  cannot  change;  the  courage  to 
ciiaiitie  the  thinys  I  can.  and  the  wisdom  to 
know  tiie  diirerence,'  I  hope  iind  I  know 
that  I  will  be  a  true  cltiisen  of  the  United 
States  of  Ameri-a 


April  13,  19:. 


WHAT  WILL  IL\PPEN  IF  COMMU- 
NISTS TAKE  OVER  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM' 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdaii.  April  15.  1975 

Mr  CRANE.  Mr.  Siieakcr,  while  many 
Mt'tnbeis  of  Congress,  often  the  same 
nien  who  voted  to  commit  more  than 
oOO.OOO  American  troops  to  flt.'lit  in  Viet- 
nam, now  refii.se  to  assist  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  repel  the  current  aggression 
from  the  North,  they  should  not  be  per- 
mit! t,d  to  do  so  witliout  an  awareness  of 
tlio  almost  certain  consequences. 

Tile  world  will  quite  properly  hold  the 
United  States  responsible  if,  becau.se  of 
inacle<-iuate  arms,  fuel,  and  other  means 
of  defending  their  country,  the  South 
Vietnamese  become  victims  of  a  Com- 
munist reign  of  terror.  How  will  those 
uho  today  refuse  aid  to  Saigon  react  to 
the  muider  of  men  and  women  who 
worked  with  the  United  States  and 
counted  upon  our  commitment  tomor- 
ro\v  ? 

There  is  little  doubt  about  what  would 
happen  in  South  Vietnam  after  a  Com- 
munist takeover.  In  South  Vietnam. 
CommunLst  teiTorism  alone  has  killed 
over  125.000  people  since  1957  through 
assassinations,  torture,  indiscriminate 
bombings,  and  .so  forth,  and  these  activi- 
ties were  aimed  solely  at  the  civilian  pop- 
ulations. In  Cambodia,  as  reix)rted  in  the 
Qi'.iiui  Report,  issued  by  the  Department 


of  State  Februai-y  20,  1974,  it  is  shown 
how  the  Commmiists  have  conducted  a 
.systematic  program  of  extermination  of 
certain  segments  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion which  came  under  Communist  con- 
trol. Chicago  Tribune  coi  respondent 
Donald  Kirk  wrote  in  July  1974,  that— 
You  can  hardly  believe  the  depth  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Khmer  Rouge — CamboUmi, 
Connnunists— until  you  talk  to  tho.-e  \' ho 
escaped  from  Kh.mer  Rouge  control 

Di.si  ussin';  the  notorious  massacre  con- 
ducted by  tlie  North  Vietiu.me.se  and  the 
Victcong  m  Hue.  Douglas  Pike,  in  his 
book.  'The  Vietron,L;  Strategy  of  Terrcr.  " 
notes  that — 

The  meaning  of  the  Hue  Massacre  seeivs 
clear.  If  the  Communists  win  decisively  in 
Soiiih  Vittnam  .  .  .  all  loreigners  would  bo 
cleared  out  .  .  .  .\  curtain  of  ignorance  would 
descend.  Then  would  begin  a  night  of  the 
long  knives  ...  All  political  opposition,  ac- 
tual or  potentnl  v.tuild  be  sy.;teinritir;Uly 
climiniited. 

No  American  can  e;,cape  moral  re- 
.spoiisibility  for  abandoning  those  who 
have  depended  upon  us  to  such  a  fate. 
Those  '.slio  are  now  piepared  to  abandon 
them  in  this  manner  should  be  compelled 
to  do  .so  witli  a  full  realization  of  the 
almost  certain  results. 

I  wisii  to  share  with  my  colleagues  tlic 
following  excerpts  from  Douglas  Pikes 
volume.  'The  Vietcong  Strategy  of  Ter- 
ror." and  insert  them  into  the  Record  at 
this  time; 

What   Will   HAi'ptN    VVhl.n   thk   L.^sr  News 
Rlporter   LEAvrs   Sotrni   \"ih.n^.m    u    the 
Communists  Take  Ovfr 
(Douglas    Pike.    'The    Vietconj;    Strategy    of 
Terror."   1970) 
The   meaning  of  the  Hue   Massacre  seems 
clear    If   the   Communists  win  decisively   in 
•South    Vietnam    1  and    the    key    word    is   de- 
cisively), what  IS  the  prospect.'' 

First,  all  foreigners  would  be  cleared  o\it 
of  the  South,  e.speclally  the  hundreds  of 
newsmen  who  are  In  and  out  of  Saigon. 
A  curtain  of  ignorance  would  descend, 
nien  would  begin  a  night  of  long  knives. 
There  would  be  a  new  order  to  build.  Tlie  w.ir 
was  lon^'  and  -o  are  memories  of  old  scores 
to  be  settled. 

All  political  opposition,  actual  or  potential. 
Would  l)e  sy.stematically  eliminated.  Stalin 
versus  Kulak,  Mao  versus  landlord.  Hanoi 
communist  versus  Southern  Catholic,  the 
pattern  would  be  the  same;  eliminate  not 
the  individual,  for  who  cares  about  the  in- 
dUidual.  but  the  latent  danger  to  the  dream. 
the  representative  of  the  blocs,  the  svmbol 
of  the  force,  that  might  someday,  even  in- 
side the  regime,  dilute  the  system. 

Beyond  this  would  come  communist  Justice 
metered  out  to  the  "tyrants  and  lackeys". 
Personal  revenge  would  be  a  small  wheel 
turning  within  the  larger  wheel  of  Party 
retribution. 

But  little  of  this  would  be  known  abroad 
The  Communists  In  Vielnam  would  create  a 
silence. 

The  world  would  call  it  peace 


DEBT  OWED  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OK    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
FN    I  UK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15.  1975 

Mr    PRESSLER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  in- 
( Iti'ic  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
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ihe  Sioux  Valley  News,  a  Canton,  S.  Dak., 
new.' paper.  This  editorial  was  written  by 
Bruce  Farus.  editor.  The  Sioux  Valley- 
News  has  a  ci!Culat;on  of  approximately 
20000  in  fa.'torn  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Farus  ptiii:'.'-  out  that  foreign  tov- 
erninciits  owe  tli.:-  Jnited  States  aiJi.rox- 
im.itely  §30  biiiion.  Our  bal.iiicc  of  pay- 
ment i  is  running  into  the  red  and  the 
Treasury  Drpartmrni  must  borrow  to 
linanoc  tiie  deficit. 

The  editorial  sug'.,c;  ts  that  the  Gjv- 
oi'nment  mijht  seek  to  accept  pa'ment 
for  tiie  debt  in  needed  goods  and  coin- 
moculies.  For  example  Iran  ov;cs  the 
United  Slates  C-l  1  ijiliion.  the  United 
States  could  seek  payricnt  in  badly 
needed  oil.  If  the  United  States  cotild 
collect  pnrt  of  tli.'s  debt,  i'  would  t:)ke 
.■^ome  of  the  pre.s.-ine  oiT  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

I  agree  that  recovery  of  even  part  of 
tlie  debt  could  help  the  United  State-.;.  I 
believe  we  should  also  curt.^i!  lending  to 
loreien  governineiils  r.t  intercut  rules 
thai  arc  Icv.er  tha.-i  tho-.e  offer ^cl  to  our 
own  citizens. 

The  editorial  follows: 
IFroni   the   Canton    iS.   Dak.)    Sioii.\    V.llev 
Xews.   Ap:il   3,   1075 1 
DLiir   OWLD   U.NiirD   Siates 

C'.-'.vi'c -small  Bill  Alexander  1  O-Ark  j  -uc- 
ccisliiUy  pushed  a  resolution  tlirough.  Con- 
gress recently  urging  a  major  eiVort  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  brancli  to  collect  as 
much  as  po  sible  of  more  thar.  iliirty  Ijillion 
dollars  owed  the  Uj.ited  Stu:  s  by  foi-eign 
governments. 

While  some  01  t!r~  m.iv  not  !)e  collect. ible. 
i;t  a,  time  when  the  dollar  is  under  increas- 
ing pressure  abro.id.  the  U.S.  h.;laiice  o.'  in- 
ternational payments  is  ruiiiiiiig  lieavily  In 
'lie  red.  and  the  Tren^tiry  borrowing  heavily 
10  iinancc  a  dehcii  b.idaet.  it;  a  uniquely 
;ipprophat:j  time  to  seek  co.lcction. 

In  some  Instances,  it  rnighi  be  possible  to 
.substitute  cancellatio.'i  01  debt  tor  foreign 
aid  this  or  the  next  lisctl  year.  In  some  it 
inighl  be  po  sible  to  :i'cepL  paymeul  or  part 
payment  111  goods  and  commodities,  perhaps 
oil  (most  of  the  oil-p-oducing  nations  owe 
Wasliingtou  very  little  out  Irmi.  for  example. 
owes  over  $1.1  billion  1. 

The  total  debt  currently  owed  the  United 
States  by  foreign  countries  is  estimated  at 
.W2,500,000.000.  Thus  collection  of  even  a 
.-■mall  portion  would  provide  .-r.b.^iamia:  re- 
lief to  the  U.S.  Treasurv. 


METRIC  CONVERSION   ACT  OI    1975 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF     MIN-NESOTA 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESk.XT.Vi  1\  f   ', 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  iniro- 
ducc  H.R.  5722,  the  Metric  Conversion 
Act  of  1975.  This  legislation  is  Identical 
to  that  already  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  tlie  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  m>-  mind  that 
conversion  to  a  metric  system  should  be 
one  of  America's  highest  priorities  right 
now.  There  are  some  who  argue  that  such 
a  conversion  will  be  highly  inflationary. 
That  may  be  partly  true.  But,  the  United 
States  Is  the  only  remaining  Industrial 
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nation  which  has  not  yet  initiated  a  con- 
version program.  And  without  it,  the  cost 
to  our  economy  in  terms  of  lost  interna- 
tional markets  could  be  devastating. 
Congress'  delay  In  approving  conversion 
legislation  may  already  have  cost  us  lost 
jobs  and  sales.  If  the  independent  con- 
version actions  of  many  American  firiiis 
are  any  indication  of  the  concern  over 
this  problem,  then  I  suc'gcst  my  col- 
leagues get  busy  and  pass  this  le.Ti.-^lation 
so  that  the  proces.-  can  t:  !;e  pla.  •?  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

There  has  also  been  .soir.i.  debate  ;i!KUt 
v.lielher  tlie  Federal  Government  should 
underwrite  tlie  co.^t  of  conversion  to  cer- 
tain segment:  of  our  eco.U!.r.y.  Even  if 
we  had  the  money  to  do  it.  the  problems 
cf  equity  are  worrisom.e.  I  i.-ke  the  \ ic-v.' 
that  the  costs  should  be  born  where  they 
fall.  Only  if  extreme  hard:  I^ip  develops 
later  no  should  assistance  be  contem- 
plated. This  bill  contain;  no  provi  ion: 
for  conversion  assistance. 

I  hope  that  this  legislalio.i  vrill  receive 
early  attention  by  the  appropriate  coni- 
mittacs,  and  that  it  will  meet  with  more 
success  than  last  year's  bill  v.lien  it  conies 
up  for  a  vote  by  the  full  House.  The  Ju- 
tuie  of  our  economy  depends  upon  it. 


U;-UTED 


\TES-JAPAN    ECONOMIC 

RELATIONS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    KEW    YORIi 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRrSENTATIVr.S 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1075 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Siicakv-r,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  tlic  Members'  attention 
a  speech  that  was  given  on  March  19, 
1975.  by  William  L,  Givens,  president  of 
Twain  Associates,  on  '"United  States- 
Japan  Economic  Relations.  1975-1985." 

Mr,  Givens'  speech  higlilights  various 
characteristics  of  the  Japanese  economy 
that  have  led  to  its  phenomenal  growth. 
In  1950  the  Japanese  economy  lagged 
approximately  100  years  behind  that  of 
the  United  States;  in  1960  the  Japanese 
economy  was  where  the  United  States 
had  been  during  World  "War  I;  in  1970 
the  Japanese  economy  had  reached  1950 
U.S.  levels;  and  today  the  Japanese 
economy  is  where  the  United  States 
stood  only  4  or  5  years  ago. 

At  various  times  during  this  proce.-s 
slov.ed  economic  growth  has  been  ac- 
companied by  predictions  tliat  the  period 
of  high  growth  rates  was  over  and  the 
Japanese  economy  would  cease  its  trend 
toward  overtaking  the  economies  of  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe.  Each 
time  these  predictions  proved  wTong.  We 
are  now  hearing  that  the  Japanese  eco- 
nomic decline  of  3.7  percent  during  1974 
spells  the  end  of  10-15  percent  a  year 
growth  for  Japan.  Mr.  Givens'  rejects 
this  idea  and  indicates  that  the  Japanese 
economy  may  in  the  near  future  reach 
and  even  surpass  the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  Givens'  thoughts  lead  one  to  ask 
what  the  United  States  can  learn  from 
the  Japanese  experience.  The  two  coun- 
tries have  different  cultures  and  eco- 
nomic   structures.    Nevertheless,    there 
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mui  be  .soir.o  rsi'c  is  of  the  Japanc.-^e 
.■success  that  could  be  beneficially  used  to 
guide  U.S.  Gover.-.rr.cnt  and  industry 
policymaking. 

It  ia  with  th-?  h  ,'i:'e  of  stimulating  such 
dircuoticn  that  I  un,c  all  Members  to 
read  careluliy  Mr.  Givens"  tiioughts  and 
consider  v.iiui  niigiii  be  ihe  implications 
for  the  U  S.  economy  and  irolicy. 
U.S -Jvp.-vr;  Eloxoiiic  Rllatioxs,  1975  I  JCj 
iReniaiks  by  Wi'Jiam  L.  Gi-.cii&) 

1  -«a£  originally  Sbked  to  speak  to  you  this 
:i:ouuiig  oil  liie  prospect  for  U.S. -Japan  eco- 
r.or.tic  relaiioii'5  between  1&73  and  1980.  I  ac- 
cepted the  assigriuient,  but  uith  proviso  that 
the  lime:  fia:ne  be  e.xtendeU  to  1965.  Tliii  wa^ 
lor  two  reasons.  Flr.;t.  siirejy  by  1985  110  oiie 
hero  will  have  tlie  faintest  recollection  o! 
V. ha-  I  liAve  said  today,  so  tliat  I  can  proceed 
with  ihe  utmost  coiiiidence  and  cerliir.cle. 
Second,  and  a  bit  more  seriou-^^y,  it  is  'oegin- 
nlng  to  appe.-ir  tliai  within  liiat  extended 
iir.:e  frame,  that  is  sometime  in  the  earl> 
198C'.-.  Japan  may  ■w.-ell  overutlte  the  Ui.ited 
States  as  the  worlds  most  productive  eco- 
nomy on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  be  movint* 
iLW.ird  -A olid  ii.dus'r.r.l  leadership  in  ab30- 
.iiie  teiir.f. 

The  in-.plic.i- !o;-.s  oi  such  r.ii  evolution  psr- 
tKularly  fur  us  liere  in  the  United  Stales. 
V. ouUl.  of  course,  be  ra'her  profound,  and  so 
it  seems  to  me  tiiat.  whether  or  not  one 
wislies  to  accept  it  as  proable,  it  shotild  at 
least  be  exairaned  critically  as  a  possibility. 

.\s  a  point  of  departure,  I  would  like  to 
read  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  recent  article 
in  the  London  Economist,  by  the  Economist  s 
Di-puty  Editor,  Norman  Macrae: 

■  .-Anybody  -..-h-o  visits  Japan  as  I  Iiave  done 
;-,:  about  .seven  yearly  intervals  ...  is  told 
each  lime  by  exactly  the  same  cohorts  of  in- 
lellipent  and  persua_lve  people  that  J;;pa!i'.= 
rate  of  economic  prowtli  is  about  to  slow  per- 
i';,-.ncntly.  So  far  it  has  accelerated  shi-hth 
instead.  In  1975  the  cries  about  pennanen- 
.';'.o\vdow-n  are  more  insistent  Uiaii  ever,  bin 
the  technical  reasons  for  expecting  furthc-r 
niodc.it  acceleration  are  a  bit  bigger  thr.n  be- 
fore. To  say  this  is  at  present  wild  heretv. 
but  It  is  also  important  because  the  nex; 
surge  would  presumably  alter  the  indu  -tria! 
letdci  -liip  of  the  world. " 

The  writer  then  notes  that  since  the  lat-- 
1940's,  Japan's  annual  real  growth  has  avej-- 
aged  10'..  ,  or  a  doubling  every  7-8  years,  mak- 
ing Japan's  per  capit«  GNP  4o  -^  lilgher  tha;^ 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  t::d  i  ; 
1974.   He   then   continues: 

"Growth  has  slowed  shtidderingly  on  fivp 
other  occasions  during  the  25-year  lX)om 
Each  time  the  wailing  of  the  brakes  and  the 
w-alling  about  permanent  slowdown  have  beei. 
quic!:ly  followed  by  re-acceJer»tlon  bark  to 
o'.er  10  per  cent  growth.  Although  blind 
straight-line  cvtrapolatlon  I.s  the  worst  sort 
of  economics.  It  is  still  worth  looking  wide- 
eyed  at  where  just  a  few  years'  rcsumptio?; 
of  past  Japanese  growth  would  bring  us. 

■  Before  the  completion  of  even  one  more 
doubling,  i.e.  in  the  early  1980's  at  recen- 
rates,  Japan  would  pa.ss  the  United  States  In 
Income  per  head.  Before  the  completion  of  the 
next  doubling  after  that,  which  means  by 
about  the  beginning  of  the  1990"s  if  3948-7:5 
trends  were  continued  for  another  brief  1  t 
years,  the  by  tlteu  110m  Japanese  would  be 
more  than  twice  as  rich  as  the  by  then  L'20m 
American.?,  so  that  Japan  would  have  tht 
largest  industrial  production  in  the  world. 

"Mast  westerners  re.sent  these  sorts  of  pro- 
jections, and  many  Japanese  feel  Insectno 
about  how  Japan  might  then  comport  it- 
self. The  slump  of  1974-76  will  delay  matter- 
a  year  or  two,  so  everybody  Is  pretendinp 
politely  that  the  era  of  Japanese  industrial 
leadership  will  not  come.  But  It  is  ratlie.- 
likely  tliat  it  will." 

Now.  admittedly,  this  Is  oiily  one  pohit  of 
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view,  a  rather  bullish  one  which,  to  say  the 
lea.'ii.  has  enjoyed  something  less  than  uni- 
versal acceptance  over  the  years.  Other  olj- 
server'~,  equallv  qiialiflea  and  looking  at  the 
same  set  of  facts,  still  find  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy to  be  vulnerable  and  fragile  and  still 
tell  UN  that,  in  light  of  the  current  world  re- 
i-e-sioti  and  all  that  it,  refleci-i,  the  .-o-called 
Japanese  "miracle"  1^  at  an  end.  We  lavmen 
iii'.Nt  li:aen  to  both  arguments  and  choose 
''  r  ourselve.s.  For  my  part,  I  m\vst  say  that 
I  am  finding  the  buIlLsh  view  increasingly 
persuasive  with  the  passage  of  time,  not  only 
because  the  "bear.s  '  have  consistently  under- 
estimated Japan  over  the  years,  but  aL<^o  bc- 
rau,-e  there  Ls  a  g'jod  deal  more  to  the 
expectation  of  continued  growth  tliati  mere 
.i;rais.'ht-line  extrapolation 

It  is  useful  in  this  context  to  look  ba'k 
over  tlie  pa^it  twenty-live  years  of  Japane.se 
economic  growth  to  review  again  what  t!ie 
'  miracle"  has  consisted  of.  First,  as  to  the 
luiderlylng  motive,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
cibuut  "growth  for  growths  .sake"  and  eco- 
nomic expansion  as  a  surrogate  for  frus- 
trated military  a.spiraiions. 

However,  I  would  suggest  a  .iiimewhat  more 
straightforward  mritlvatlon  for  Japmis  sus- 
tained economic  etforf :  it  is  simply  that  the 
Japanese  want  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies the  same  high  standards  that  we  enjoy 
here  and  In  Western  Europe.  For  some  rea- 
son, this  ambition  seeni^  to  strike  many 
.■\merican.s  a.s  unrealistic  and  even  presump- 
tuous, particularly  on  tjie  part  o;  an  Asian 
.-jclety  whose  per  capu.^  GNP  as  late  as  1950 
was  •}il32  per  year,  versus  just  under  S2,00il 
in  the  United  States.  I  as--ure  vou.  however, 
that  it  seems  perfectly  plausible  and  fait 
to  both  Japan's  economic  pianner.s  and  the 
J.ipanese  public. 

Let  lis  note.  also,  that,  beginninc  from  that 
'iny  1950  productivity  ba.se.  barely  1  15  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  assuming  even 
moderate  continued  gmwUi  on  our  part. 
c.ichlng  up  to  our  standard  of  productivity 
would  require  of  Japan  a  literally  unprece- 
dented rate  of  economic  growth,  susralr.ed 
over  a  full  half  century.  And  before  we  dis- 
miss that  as  farfetched,  let  us  note  lurther 
that  It  ha.s  already  been  mamt.iined  for  the 
hrst  quarter  century  of  that  period,  and 
that  Japan's  per  capita  output  u  now  more 
than  60  :    of  ours  and  still  gaining. 

It  is  revealing.  I  think,  to  look  at  the  rate 
of  that  gain.  That  is.  in  1950  Japans  per 
capita  output  of  $132  was.  I  should  imagine, 
equivalent  to  U.S.  levels  somewhere  in  the 
m!d-19th  century— a  lag  of  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred years.  By  1960,  Japan  s  GNp  had  in- 
creased some  3 '2  times  to  around  $460  per 
head,  or  about  equivalent  to  World  War  I 
levels  in  the  United  States.  Bv  1970  It  had 
quadrupled  again  to  about  #1.900.  which  wa.s 
about  at  the  U.S.  level  in  1950.  In  1974, 
with  currency  revaluation  and  mnation.  it 
had  more  than  doubled  agam  in  dollar  value, 
to  about  J4.200.  This  means  tliat  In  current 
dollars  Japan'.s  per  capita  output  now  stands 
approximately  where  ours  did  four  or  fne 
years  ago. 

Various  explanation,  have  been  advunt'ed 
for  Japans  economic  success.  I  would  like 
to  list  here  a  few  which  .strike  me  as  par- 
ticularly relevant.  First,  and  overwhelmingly 
the  most  important,  has  been  a  coherent  and 
consistent  ecorc^mic  policy  with  three  prin- 
cip.il  features: 

Concentration  of  Japan's  resources  into 
tho.se  major  industries  in  which  Japan  has 
the  best  prospect  for  achleviiu-  international 
comparative  advantage; 

Systematic  and  continuous  re-allocation  of 
those  resources  Into  Increasingly  sophisti- 
cated, productive,  and  higher  growth  indus- 
tries, making  for  a  steady  upgrading  of 
Japan's  Industry  and  labor  force  in  pro- 
ductivity and  Income.  Thus.  Japan,  which  in 
the  late  1940'8  was  producing  raw  silk  and 
cheap  toys,  has  advanced  successively  Into 
basic  textiles,  synthetic  fibres,  and  advanced 
fashion  designs;  into  low  carbon  steels,  spe- 
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clalty  steels,  and  shipbuilding;  Into  radios, 
television  receivers,  and  computers;  into 
bicycles,  motorcycles,  and  automobiles;  and 
An  impressively  far-sighted  balance  be- 
tween consumption  and  re-investment  of 
the  growing  national  and  per.sonal  incomes, 
allowing  not  only  a  steadily  rising  siandaici 
of  living,  but  a  remarkably  rapid  expansion 
of  industrial  capacity,  as  well.  To  be  .speciiic. 
J<\pan  s  gross  inve~iment  rate  li.is  aver  igi^d 
aroutid  38-39  of  GNP.  versus  about  18 
for  the  United  States;  Japan  s  per.sonal  sav- 
ings rate  has  been  Just  under  20'  of  dis- 
posable income,  versus  around  7  in  this 
country. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
factors  which  tend  to  facilitate  and  reinforce 
thU  fu!idam'?ntal  policy.  Let  me  note  some 
of  these: 

A  high  degree  of  political  and  social  stabil- 
ity. Japan  is  geographically  compact  and 
ethnically  homogeneous  The  s.iine  political 
par'v.  though  declining  in  popular  support  at 
the  polls,  has  remained  in  power  since  ih.f 
early  1950s  Crime  rates  are  low.  education 
and  literacy  levels  are  high;  life  e.xpcctancy 
for  both  men  arid  women  is  among  the  high- 
est, and  the  inf.mt  mort.^lity  r.^te  is  tlie 
lowest,  in  the  world.  This  favorable  environ- 
men.  is  both  cause  and  effect  of  economic 
succe^^s,  and  offers  both  a  basis  and  ai'  incen- 
tive for  continued  rapid  growth. 

An  essentially  cooperative  labor-manage- 
ment relation-hip.  .^s  m.iny  of  you  V.now.  or- 
g.inlzed  libor  In  Japan  takes  the  form  of 
company,  or  enterprise,  unions  rather  than 
craft  unions,  and  the  general  pattern  Is  one 
of  lifetime  employmeu;  witli  a  single  linn 
Loyalties  are  to  companies,  and  are  quite 
strong.  One  key  advantage  of  this  pattern  is 
that  tlie  Japane--.e  worker  feels  considerably 
less  threatened  by  change  or  by  new  tech- 
nology tlian  does  hi-  counterpart  in  the  West 
He  tends,  rntlier,  to  welcome  new  products, 
new  lechnologies.  and  other  innovations 
which  inrrcitse  his  productivitv.  since  these 
will  enhance  the  comijetitiveness  and  prol- 
itability  of  lus  (Min  and.  hence,  his  own 
future  income  and  security.  This  single, 
small,  and  often  overlooked  ii  pect  of  the 
Japane-e  system  has  enabled  Japanese  in- 
du.-try  to  absorb  new  tcchnologv  and  meth- 
ods, to  modernize,  and  to  advance  into  a 
succession  of  new  products  and  activities 
with  reniarkal)le  speed. 

A  sophisticated  global  perspective  Of  ne- 
oei-slty.  Japanese  industry  has  had  to  de- 
velop both  markets  and  sources  of  supply 
in  virtually  every  part  of  the  world.  Over 
time,  a  truly  Ititernatlonal  outlook  in  which 
competitive  dynamics  are  seen  in  global 
ternxr.  ha.s  permeated  deeply  Into  the  think- 
ing and  reactions  of  both  the  Government 
and  tlie  private  sector.  Thus,  in  sudi  prod- 
ti' ts  as  steel,  automobiles,  machinery,  and 
consumer  electronics,  Japanese  strategic 
planning  tends  to  be  global  in  scale,  with 
sourclng.  production,  assemblv.  and  niar- 
ketir.g  considered  in  that  perspective.  By 
contrast,  in  our  economy,  one  finds  this  out- 
look only  hi  a  relative  handful  of  multi- 
national firms.  We  are  still  e.s.sentlally  do- 
mestically-focused la  an  era  of  global  com- 
petition, 

■  Higlj-growtii "  reflexes.  Average  real 
growth  of  10  for  25  years  means  that  the 
leading  firms  and  industries  have  grown 
much  faster,  often  at  twice  that  rate  or 
more.  Sustained  growth  at  these  rates  soon 
produces  an  entirely  different  set  of  dynam- 
ics and  Instincts,  which  tend  to  be  seif-per- 
petuating.  Much  more  effort  and  attention 
mu.-t  be  channeled  into  planning  for  and 
stimulating  future  growth.  Into  probing  for 
new  products,  technologies,  and  market  op- 
portunities, and  Uuo  the  systematic  expan- 
sion of  capacity  In  increasingly  larger  incre- 
ments. As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  Japa- 
nese have  Internalized  the  concept  of  a 
dynamic,  evolving  economy  in  which  ma- 
ture, low-productivity  products  and  activi- 
ties are  phased  out  In  favor  of  more  sophisti- 
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caied.  productive  ones,  and  the  entire  econ- 
omy Ls  constantly  being  upgraded. 

On  closer  examination,  then  the  Japanese 
'  inir.icle"  is  neither  very  miraculous  nor.  in- 
deed, even  Inscrutable.  It  is  a  straightforward 
combination  of  percepti\e.  competent  plan- 
ning, internal  coordination,  discipline,  and 
dili-enie.  and  therein  lies  its  ultimate 
strength.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  some  rather 
fundamental  aspects  of  their  economic  ac- 
tivity—  notably,  concentration  of  resources. 
reimcstment  practices,  and  systematic  pro- 
dn  tlviiy  gains-  the  Japanese  liave  simply 
actile\ed  a  somcwiiat  greater  degree  of  ef- 
fec  tncne.ss.  more  consisientlv,  than  other 
iid'  anred  econo.Tiics.  and  the  cumulative  ef- 
fects of  those  mcrenieiual  dillerences,  com- 
pouiided  over  tune,  are  n  iv.'  assuming  some 
r.xtlier  lonnidi'bie  pioportlons. 

Japan  now  has  a  solidly  established  base 
of  sophisticated,  capital  Intensive  In-iustrles, 
competitive  on  an  international  basis.  Ex- 
jjort  siiccess  has  generated  a  favorable  trade 
p.'sulun,  and  logotiier  witli  currency  revalua- 
tions has  opcijcd  up  to  Japan  a  much  wider 
range  of  international  economic  activities 
fnan  have  been  availa'ole  in  the  past.  I  be- 
lieve Uiat  Japan  may  now  be  entering  a 
wholly  new  stage  of  its  economic  develop- 
ment, in  which,  the  Japanese  liomeland  will 
serve  less  exclusively  as  an  industrial  center 
and  increasingly  as  the  headquarters  cf  a 
glijljal  econoniii;  system.  The  vehicle  for  this 
transition  will  be  Japanese  direct  investment 
abroad,  through  which  Japanese  industry 
I'lll  begin  shifting  a  significant  proportion 
of  its  new  manutacturing  capacity  into  other 
tconoinie.s.  iparticularly  in  labor  and  energy 
inten;.l\e  and  high  pollutant  Industries) .  will 
move  to  secure  stable  long-term  sources  of 
food  and  raw  materials,  will  seek  to  establish 
a  position  In  tlie  RA;D  sectors  of  other  ad- 
vanced economies,  and  will  begin  to  diver- 
sity and  expand  their  external  business  and 
tin.mcial  activities  beyond  the  bounds  of 
then-    iraditional    import-export    trade. 

Acfiinst  this  background,  let  me  now  out- 
line what  I  feU  are  some  of  the  likely  de- 
velopments in  the  Japanese  economy  over 
the  coming  decade,  and  tlien  speculate  brief- 
ly on  what  these  might  imply  for  the  rela- 
tionship between  Japan  and  the  United 
Slates. 

First.  I  believe  we  can  expect  the  so-called 
Japanese  "system"  to  remam  essentially  in- 
tact and  strong.  That  is.  tinlike  some  other 
observers,  I  see  little  sign  of  significant  de- 
terioration in,  for  example,  government- 
business  relationships,  the  employment  pat- 
tern, savings  and  Investment  rates,  or  any 
of  the  various  factors  which  have  con- 
tributed to  Japanese  economic  development 
heretofore. 

Second,  I  therefore  believe  we  can  antici- 
pate a  general  continuation  of  the  estab- 
lished pattern:  continued  advancement  Into 
new  growth  Industries,  continued  gains  In 
Japanese  GNP.  productivity,  and  living 
standards  relative  to  the  United  States  and 
other  leading  Industrial  economies.  Here.  I 
find  particularly  misleading  the  frequently- 
encountered  argument  that  the  Japanese  are 
tiring  of  "growth  for  growth's  sake".  GNP 
growth  rates  simply  measure  productivity 
gains  and  the  rate  at  which  living  standards 
are  improving,  and  in  Japan  these  have  been 
dramatic.  The  idea  that  the  Japanese  family, 
after  now  having  a  taste  of  private  automo- 
biles, better  food  and  clothing,  vacation 
homes,  leisure  time,  travel  abroad,  and  the 
like,  should  now  be  satisfied  at  some  60'  of 
our  living  standards  strikes  me  as  somewhat 
more  likely  to  appeal  to  outsiders  than  to 
the  Japanese  themselves,  particularly  when 
lull  parity  appears  so  close. 

Third,  Increasing  productivity  will  trans- 
late itself  into  increasing  Japanese  competi- 
tiveness In  higher  technology  and  large-scale 
enterprises  In  a  broadening  spectrum  of  in- 
dustries and  activities.  Increasing  produc- 
tivity will  presumably  also  be  reflected  in 
the     continued     appreciation     of     the    yen 
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against  the  dollar  and  other  currehcies.  For 
tills  and  other  reasons,  Japanese  industry 
will  be  particularly  aggressive  In  adding 
large-scale  capacity  increments  in  heavy 
commodity  production  and  processing  in  all 
|)arts  of  the  world. 

Foiutli.  the  continued  expansion  of  Jap- 
anese economic  activity  outside  of  Japan. 
As  in  the  past.  Japanese  domestic  re.sources 
will  continue  to  be  reallocated  into  more 
ejficitnt  and  productive  cliannels.  and  less 
productive  activities  will  be  transferred 
abroad,  often  under  continued  Japanese 
management.  Thus,  as  the  Japanese  domestic 
industrial  ba.se  becomes  more  sophisticated, 
the  proportion  of  Japanese  economic  activ- 
ity which  is  carried  on  oritside  of  Japan — 
and.  from  the  other  point  of  view,  the  Jap- 
anese presence  in  otlier  cronomies^will  con- 
iinue  to  grow. 

Fifth,  increasingly  complex  patterns  of 
trade,  investment,  and  competitive  dynamics, 
requiring  increasingly  sophisticated  corpor- 
ate strategies  and  government  policies. 

Sixtli,  and  finally.  I  would  expect  to  see 
rihing  levels  of  business  frictions  and  adver.se 
political  reaction  as  the  Japanese  competi- 
tive presence  in  other  countries  continues  to 
expand.  Indeed,  if  there  is  a  likely  contiain- 
mg  factor  on  luture  Japanese  growth  over- 
all. I  believe  it  may  well  be  the  degree  of 
acceptance  in  other  countries  of  steadily  ris- 
ing levels  of  that  Japanese  competitive  pres- 
ence. Here,  mucii  will  depend  on  the  skill 
and  perceptivity  with  which  Japanese  indus- 
try— and  particularly  the  major  Japanese 
industrial  and  trading  firms — plan  and  im- 
plement their  long-range  strategies  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  effect  of  these  d^-velopments  on  the 
US-Japan  economic  relationship  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  in  large  part  on  the  U.S. 
economic  performance  and  the  American  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  continuing  Japa- 
nese economic  growtli.  I  don't  find  that  re- 
sponse easy  to  predict,  I  am  not  sure,  frankly, 
to  what  extend  the  prospect  of  Japan's  sup- 
planting the  United  States  as  the  Industrial 
leader  of  the  world  will  stimulate  this  coun- 
try to  a  more  vigorous  and  competitive  ef- 
fort, will  be  accepted  philosophically,  will 
be  met  with  antipathy  and  resentment,  or, 
indeed,  to  what  extent  it  may  simply  go  un- 
noticed. What  does  seem  clear,  though,  is 
that  the  next  decade  will  be  a  period  of 
competitive  ferment  and  transition  in  which 
Japan  will  be  making  further  economic  ad- 
vances relative  to  the  United  States. 

For  the  U.S.  side,  this  suggests  a  need  for 
a  pragmatic  and  sophisticated  awareness  of 
what  Japan  actually  represents,  both  as  an 
opportunity  and  as  a  competitive  challenge. 
At  the  corporate  and  industry  levels,  Ameri- 
can firms  should  learn  at  least  as  much  about 
the  Japanese  markets  for  their  products,  and 
about  their  Japanese  competitors,  as  their 
Japanese  counterparts  know  about  our  activi- 
ties. In  many  cases,  U,S,  corporations  should 
evaluate  Japan  systematically  as  an  explicit 
part  of  their  overall  strategies.  Particularly 
in  the  critical  areas  of  partner  and  distribu- 
tor selection,  they  should  have  enough  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  the  Japanese  competi- 
tive environment  and  the  range  of  prospec- 
tive Japanese  associates  to  maintain  the  ini- 
tiative and  make  intelligent  choices.  They 
should  not,  as  many  still  do,  establish  a  re- 
lationship with  the  first  Japanese  firm  they 
come  in  contact  with,  and  thereafter  accept 
its  advice  on  all  matters  relating  to  Japan. 
Likewise,  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  any 
community  seriously  Interested  In  attract- 
ing Japanese  investment  should  acquire  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  Japanese  economic 
and  competitive  environment  to  maintain 
the  initiative  in  Identifying  and  attracting 
the  appropriate  kinds,  levels,  and  "mix"  of 
Japanese  Investments,  They  should  Identify 
specific  industries  and  activities  in  which 
they  offer  relative  advantages  to  the  pros- 
pective Japanese  investor  over  other  com- 
munities and  locations.  They  should  Identify 
and   evaluate   specific   prospective   Investors 
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and  present  them  with  concrete  proposals, 
tailored  to  the  needs  and  Interests  of  both 
the  investor  and  the  U.S.  community.  Not 
very  many  communities,  In  my  experience. 
have  made  this  effort,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  Japanese  corporate  investors  have 
tended  to  cluster  in  a  few  familiar  areas,  or 
find  other  locations  on  their  own. 

As  a  closing  thought,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  U.S.-Japan  economic  relationship 
ia#iot  an  abstraction.  It  is  a  tangible,  living, 
breathing  composite  of  many  thousands  of 
business  transactions  and  competitive  cor- 
porate relationships.  Its  future  growth,  its 
quality,  and  its  contribution  to  our  respec- 
tive economies  will  be  determined  by  the 
skill  and  sophistication  with  which  these  are 
planned  and  managed  at  the  corporate  and 
local  levels.  It  will,  in  short,  be  pretty  miK-h 
what  we  choo.se  to  make  it. 
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PROPOSED  NEW  HOUSE  OFFICE 
BUILDING 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OF    OREGON 
IN  '1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1975 

Mr.  'WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  Federal  budget  conditions  today 
override  the  need  for  additional  con- 
gre.ssional  office  space.  I  am  a  resident 
of  the  area  proposed  for  construction  of 
the  new  office  building,  and  I  oppose  it 
on  both  budget  and  site  selection 
grounds. 

I  would  like  to  bring  your  attention 
to  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
which  I  found  relevant: 

Housing  the  House 
The  leaders  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  hardly  have  chosen  a  worse  time 
or  place  for  a  fourth  House  office  building. 
Given  the  state  of  the  federal  budget,  the 
idea  of  sinking  $100  million  to  $200  million 
into  more  marble  halls  for  Congress  is  bound 
to  provoke  talk  about  boondoggles  and  edi- 
fice complexes.  Moreover,  the  scheme  newly 
unveiled  Involves  clearing  out  a  few  attrac- 
tive, well-restored  residential  blocks  along 
New  Jersey  Avenue  SE — and  some  of  the  99 
homes  there  belong  to  lobbyists.  Journalists 
and  other  feisty  folk  who  are  not  about  to 
go  quietly.  They  have,  in  fact,  already  shown 
a  flair  for  stirring  up  publicity  about  their 
plight. 

Nevertheless,  if  this  affair  follows  the  usual 
script,  the  protests  will  not  have  too  much 
effect.  The  congressmen  who  count  will  de- 
liver heart-rending  speeches  about  how 
crowded  and  undignified  working  conditions 
are,  and  how  much  self-restraint  the  House 
has  shown — by,  for  instance,  dropping  the 
plan  to  preempt  part  of  the  new  Madlaon 
Library.  'With  very  few  dissents,  the  House 
will  vote  itself  the  $22.5  million  to  buy  up 
the  chosen  blocks.  The  Senate  will  go  along, 
in  accord  with  the  mutual  back-scratching 
principle  that  legislators  prefer  to  call  "com- 
ity." That  Is  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
House  endorsed  the  Senate's  plans  to  build 
an  $80-minion  office  "addition"  and  to  take 
over  another  whole  block  of  apartments  and 
hotels  for  temporary  offices  and  a  future 
parkuig  garage. 

Two  things  are  worth  noting  as  tlie  battle 
of  New  Jersey  Avenue  warms  up.  The  first 
is  that  Congress  could  really  use  more  space. 
■While  some  senior  members  and  staffs  oper- 
ate out  of  spacious  quarters,  the  less  favored 
must  labor  in  noisy  rooms  Jammed  with 
people,  desks,  partitions,  files  and  machines. 
It  Is  illogical  to  plead  for  more  efficiency  and 
competence  in  Congress,  and  then  argue  on 
the  other  hand  against  improving  working 
conditions  on  Capitol  Hill. 


riiat  leads,  however,  to  the  second  ponit 
that  Congress  tends  to  deal  with  its  spa'c 
problems  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  unsys- 
tematic ways.  The  current  land  grab  is  typi- 
cal. House  leaders  want  to  tepr  up  a  neigh- 
boiliood.  and  then  decide  ho'.v  the  aircai.o 
should  be  used.  There  has  bieii  no  detailed 
assessment  of  what  kinds  of  facilities  an? 
needed  There  lias  been  little  eilort  to  li.se 
existing  space  more  eflectivcly.  There  has 
been  no  serious  study  of  the  potential  of 
properties  closer  to  the  Capitol  and  already 
owned  by  Congress,  such  a-,  the  old  Congres- 
■^ional  Hotel  and  parking  lot.  and  the  tops 
of  existing  underground  garages  There  ha-e 
been  no  environmental  impact  studies.  Tlieie 
IS  no  master  plan,  Tliere  are,  in  short,  iiot.e 
of  tlie  details  and  Justifications  that  tlie 
average  member  of  Congress  would  de- 
mand- if  the  issue  were  tearing  down  liis 
constituents'  homes,  rather  than  buildr.ig 
utlices  to  hojse  his  stall. 

Before  they  gobble  up  any  more  chunks 
oi  Capitol  Hill,  the  House  and  Senate  -hould 
pause  to  assess  their  immediate  and  lo:.-- 
lerm  needs  for  facilities  and  develop  a  mu-- 
ter  plan.  Tills  idea  lias  been  tossed  around 
for  years  but  nothing  has  ever  come  of  ■  . 
the  tei.iptation  10  expand  today  and  plan  to- 
morrow Is  too  great.  But.  alter  years  01  ],:%\j- 
liazard  growtii  and  sprawl,  Congress  ouglit 
to  take  time  to  work  out  systematically  n<i' 
only  future  office  needs  but  also  the  need 
lor  service  facilities  such  as  resiauraiiis — 
and  tlie  tangled  problem  of  transportation 
and  parking  on  the  Hill.  Properly  and  open';, 
done,  a  planning  effort  would  have  great 
benefits  for  Congress,  tlie  taxpayers  and  the 
Capitol  Hill  community.  Many  legislators  art- 
quick  to  demand  this  kind  of  foresight  and 
self-discipline  from  other  public  agencii.- 
rhey  should  be  no  less  willing  to  impose  u 
on  tlieinselves. 


MEDICARE  FOR  TRAVELERS 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAI  IVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  with  a  number  of  co- 
.sponsors  that  would  change  that  portion 
of  the  medicare  law  which  specifically 
exludes  from  coverage  services  of  a  medi- 
cal nature  performed  outside  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  present  law  there  are  few 
exceptions  to  this  provision  and  they  are 
as  follows:  First,  senices  rendered  in  a 
foreign  hospital  which  is  closer  to  the 
beneficiary's  residence  in  the  United 
States  than  the  nearest  adequately 
equipped  U.S.  hospital  and  second,  emer- 
gency services  where  the  emergency  oc- 
curred within  the  United  States  and  the 
individual  was  taken  to  the  nearest  for- 
eign ho.spital  which  was  adequately 
equipped  to  treat  the  emergency — or 
where  the  emergency  occurred  in  Canada 
while  the  beneficiary  was  traveling  be- 
tween Alaska  and  another  State, 

Recently  a  constituent  of  mine  wrote 
and  told  me  that  while  he  and  his  wife 
were  traveling  through  Canada  he  be- 
came suddenly  ill  and  was  treated  on  an 
emergency  basis  in  a  hospital  in  Ontario. 
He  later  found  out  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  that  they  could 
not  pay  his  medicare  costs  because  he 
does  not  fit  into  the  above  limited  ex- 
ceptions. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  need.s 
to  be  changed.  Accordingly,  this  bill  I 
introduce  today  would  amend  the  Social 
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Security  Act  to  authorize  payment  for 
emergency  inpatient  hospital  services 
furnished  outside  the  United  States  to  an 
individual  otherwise  qualified  for  medi- 
care and  whose  principal  residence  is 
withm  the  United  States.  Where  the 
emeriiency  occurred  is  immaterial  a.--  tar 
as  my  bill  is  concerned. 

It  seem;  to  me  Miat  thi.>  bill  protects 
tiaveling  Americans  who  cannot  predict 
or  control  where  medical  emergencies 
will  an>c  and  whn  are  qualifit-d  lor  med- 
icare assistance.  Are  they  to  be  fright- 
ened out  of  traveling  for  fear  a  medical 
emergency  will  arise  outside  the  country 
and  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  lor  it? 
I  think  they  should  not  be  so  burdened. 


INTHOHL'CTION   OF  THE   NATIONAL 
OIL  RECYCLING  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

LV    I  UK  HOUSE  OF  KEf'KfSEX  TAi  IVEs 

Tuesday,  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  with 
ttie  cosponsorship  of  41  of  my  colleagues 
I  am  introducing  th^^  National  Oil  Re- 
rychng  Act.  This  legislation  is  desi.t;ned 
to  Improve  the  Nations  capacity  to  re- 
cover and  rec'.cle  the  vast  quantities  of 
used  lubricating  oil  that  our  economy 
irenerates  each  year. 

Legisiat'on  to  encourage  waste  oil  re- 
cvoling  IS  not  a  new  idea.  In  1968.  tormer 
Senator  Caleb  Bos'^^s  introduced  the  first 
bill  dcsinied  to  encourage  oil  lecycling. 
In  1971.  I  introduced  similar  Ic;  i.^lation 
designed  to  remove  .=-ome  of  the  Federal 
t.i.x  and  labelling  disincentives  to  re- 
cycling used  oil.  In  1972.  I  fir.-t  pioposcd 
ir.c  Nation;il  Oil  Recyclav-:  Act.  This 
( omprehensive  bill  was  desiuned  to  en- 
coura!:e  State  soveinments  with  Federal 
assistance  to  establi-h  waste  oil  manage- 
ment plan-s.  Last  Congress.  I  reintro- 
duced this  bill  with  over  40  crisponsors. 
Both  Senator  Thurmond  and  my  col- 
leagues Representative  Vicorito  and 
Representative  Helstoski  have  recently 
introduced  oil  recycling  lec;isIation  as 
well.  In  addition,  this  Congress  Senator 
DoMENici  has  introduced  a  similar  ver- 
sion of  the  National  Oil  Recvclmg  Act 
in  the  other  body. 

WASTING   \  VALUABLE  NATS 'NAL  A-sSET 

How  big  is  the  waste  oil  problem?  Our 
economy    is    currently    consuming    lu- 
bricating oil  at  a  rate  of  about  2  2  bil- 
hon  gallons  a  year.  This  demand  is  in- 
creasing at  roughly  a  2  percent  annual 
rate.  As  the  follownv;  tables  compiled  by 
the    Environmental    Protection    Ai^ency 
demonstrate,  lube  oils  are  purchased  for 
a  variety  of  applications,  but  most  sale 
can  be  classified  m  terms  of  two  broad 
eatct;orles:  automobiles  and  industiy: 
Table  1  — Luhr. eating  oil  .^a/i-'  (4) 
(la  millions  of  gaUou.-) 
Aulomollve  lubricating  oils 

(  ',:iiinerc;al    engine   o:Is   fleet   sales 200 

(■  (rnm'.TcUl  engine  oils  retail  salei 90 

Factory  fllU  (automotive  &  farm  equip- 
ment)         60 

Private   atitomDhiie.s 600 

A'lto   fleff^.    other 136 

Total     automotive     lubrlcatln>; 

oils   l.nae 
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IndUMlrial  and  aviation  lubricating  oils 

.\vutiou  lubricating  oils 8 

Hydraulic  and  circulating  system  oils.  .125 

Metal    working   oils   150 

Railroad  engine  oUi. 60 

Gas  engine  oils 62 

Oilier ._ 129 

Tolal    industrial    imd    aviation 
lubricating  oils ..       734 

Other  lubricating  oils 

Process    oils 310 

Ele,  trical    oils 57 

He.riKer.ition  oiLs 10 

Total  other  lubricating  oil.5 377 

I.Libricating    oils    purchased    by    U-S. 

Go\-crunient     37 

Gru-id  total  hibncatlng  oil  sales.  2.  234 

FAbLE     I      IRtNOS    IN     DOMESTIC    LUBE    DEMAND    (    ) 
OILS    (ADO     THOUSAND    GALLONS) 

Indusliials 


Auto- 

A...1- 

Lubit- 

ftm 

rutji 

motive 

tiun 

i:4tint! 

Other 

r.-, 

;■  234.000 

1^1 

?  193,755 

1  071  Oh5 

8.434 

!ifj.  fiWi 

i'iH.  ,".!. 

l*y9 

?  184.031 

1.050.935 

9.894 

781. 206 

341,99'. 

1%/ 

^.058.953 

1.031,784 

13.064 

6.99. 120 

314,  985 

t%5. 

?  028.963 

1.015.809 

15.36J 

659  %6 

337,825 

1%/ 

1.7rX,094 

9«.  493 

22. 157 

510,823 

287,621 

IKO 

1,  f6b.  951 

9M.  645 

25,  575 

478.233 

227,  5111 

1958 

1  '.55.  ?3i 

899,  56? 

27.  327 

415  20«i 

213,139 

19;*. 

1.  7U4. 112 

984, C09 

22.  189 

4%,  385 

201.  5^8 

Source:  Bweiu  or  C«nsus.  CuiienI  Indiittrial  Reports.  Sales 
of  Lubnciting  Oils  and  Greases. 

Not  all  lube  oil  is  consumed  durinii  use. 
Although  aiiiMo.ximatcly  one-half  of  all 
iie'v  Oil  is  burned  as  a  lubricant,  the  re- 
maining half  becomes  waste  oi"..  Tliis 
waste  oil  is  typically  conianiinatf  wi'li 
water,  dust,  and  other  chemical  pollut- 
ants picked  up  during'  the  combu.^tion 
process. 

The  EPA  has  developed  a  profile  of 
waste  oil  generation  from  various  soiurces. 
Calculations  ba.scd  on  a  "Waste  Oil  Fac- 
tor"— or  the  percentage  of  new  lube  oil 
that  encis  up  as  wa.-^tc — have  led  EPA  to 
estimate  the  varioas  sources  oi  wa-ste  oil 
as  follows: 

TABLE  ]. -WASTE  OIL  GENtRATIO:*  <R) 
(Millions  of  galtoosi 


Sales 


WO 
(actor 


WO 


Automotive  '  ,bf  oils: 

Seiwce    tji  jn .  270 

Cjr.i,;«,,  iLtj  >uppl)l  It0f9i 60 

NeA  cat  iJ»r)lers 102 

Retiiil     iaU-s     for     Commercial 

engines    90 

Aula   fleet  and   oUiei  liilM  oil 

u^es 136 

Factoiy    Mis    (luto    and    farm 

equipment)  .     60 

Discount  stores 168 

Comnieicidl  enginti  fleets 200 

Tot.Tf  .   1  086 

Industiial  and  aviation  lube  oils' 
Hydiaulic  and  circuJatini  system 

oils 325 

Metal  woiking  oils 150 

Rail'oad  engine  oils . . 60 

Q4H  engine  Oils    62 

A-i3l'on  and  other 137 

Total 734 

Other  industrial  oils: 

Pr')ress  mis. 310 

Electrical  oils 57 


0.63 
.63 
.90 

170 
38 
92 

.63 

57 

.U5 

68 

.90 
.22 
.50 

54 
37 
100 

■616 


.42 
.42 
.53 
.90 
.50 


137 
105 
32 
56 
64 


394 


.10 
.90 


31 
»1 


Ai 
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Sales 

wo 

factor          W.O 

Refrigeration  oils        

10 

.50              5 

ToUl 

377 

87 

Lube   oils    purchased    by    United 
States 

Cfaiidtotal 

37 
2,234 

.50            18 
l.Us 

'  other  national  estimatei  or  p«trapol:tion'  of  estimate":  from 
ii>^ianjl  il.ild  lange  from  4U0  to  730. 

Cl'KRfNT    UlSPDf^l.   |■R.^CT:CES   .SN'O   UIEIR 
IMPLICATIONS 

Althouf,'h  calculations,  albeit  impre- 
cise, can  be  made  concerning  the  source- 
of  waste  oil.  much  less  is  known  about 
what  hapiiens  to  it  once  it  is  discarded. 
It  ajjpears  that  of  the  1.1  billion  aalioriS 
of  wa.'-te  oil  that  is  seneraled  each  year, 
about  half  of  it  is  being  burned.  Some 
of  this  burnin'4  occurs  in  controlled  sit- 
uations in  which  pollutants  in  the  oil 
are  carefully  monitored.  Most  of  the 
waste  oil  that  is  burned,  hovvever,  is  not 
carefully  monitored.  In  fact,  during  last 
wintei  s  oil  embarpo.  .some  anscrupulous 
heatms  oil  dealers  were  piuchasing  waste 
oil  to  blend  with  home  heating  oil  and 
sellini,'  th.e  mixture  to  un.suspecting  con- 
sumers. Tile  problem  of  burning  un- 
treated v.aste  oil  i.'  not  only  the  potential 
ot  releasing  airborne  pollutants,  but  also 
the  damage  that  can  be  done  to  heating 
equipment. 

Of  tlie  remaining  600  million  gallons 
of  waste  oil.  about  200  million  gallons  is 
used  on  loiral  roads  to  control  dust.  The 
EP.A  ha=;  calculated  that  about  30  percent 
of  the  oil  spread  on  road.-,  is  biodegiadcd. 
Much  of  the  oil  is  simply  wa.shed  off  the 
roadway.  We  simply  do  not  icnow  the 
fate  of  another  300  million  gallon.--  of 
waste  oil.  It  is  most  likely  dumped  into 
sewers,  or  on  the  ground. 

The  remaining  waste  oil — only  about 
100  million  gallons — is  being  rerefined 
and  recycled  each  year.  This  total  repre- 
sents less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total 
quantity  of  used  oil  generated  annually. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  rerefining  industry 
consisted  of  between  125  and  150  small 
businer-smen  with  a  capacity  to  rcrefine 
300  million  gallons  of  waste  oil  per  year — 
or  about  18  percent  of  total  domestic  lube 
oil  demand.  As  of  mid- 1972.  there  were 
only  45  rereflners  left  in  operation  witli 
a  total  capacity  of  100  million  gallons 
or  the  equivalent  of  only  5.5  percent  of 
domestic  use.  The  following  table,  pre- 
pared by  Tecknekcron,  Inc..  documents 
this  decline : 

Table    4. — EitimUrd    Industrial    Productioi 
uf   Kv-rcfined  Oil   in   the   United  States 
Calendar  year  and  volume  of  gallons* 

1939    - 11.250.00') 

1918    4.'i.  OOn.  00(1 

1950    - 50,000.000 

1954    75.000,000 

19j0    300,000,000 

1966    225,000,000 

1971     120.000.000 

1972    100,000,000 

•  Source  —Estimates  for  1039  and  1948 
were  Included  In  a  research  paper  prepared 
by  Major  Charle.s  B.  Crulkshank  for  the  Air 
Comm.ind  and  Staff  College  of  the  Air  tJnl- 
versltv.  Estimates  for  1950  and  1954  were 
Included  In  the  April  26.  1954  Issue  of  the 
Oil  and  Oa3  Journal.  Figures  for  latiO  1971 
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were  provided  by  the  Association  of  Petro- 
leum Re-Refiners,  and  the  1972  estimate  was 
l.rovided  by  EPA. 
.!;l-   ri  .^sons  behind  the  decline  of   the 
rerefining  industry 

The  principal  reason  for  the  dramatic 
:  liiink  in  the  capacity  of  the  rerefining 
industry  has  been  economic.  Simply  put, 
the  industry  has  been  victim  of  a  cost- 
i:iice  squeeze.  On  the  one  hand,  waste 
(,il  supplies  have  been  more  difficult  to 
obtain:  people  are  waiting  longer  be- 
tween oil  changes;  more  people  are 
clianging  their  own  oil;  and  waste  oil  Is 
being  used  increasingly  as  a  fuel.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  rereflners  have  been  unable 
to  recover  higher  costs  with  higher 
Ijrices  due  to  the  stiff  competition  of 
cheap  virgin  lube  oils  of  relatively  low 
quality. 

On  top  of  these  economic  factors,  the 
Federal  Government  has  unwittingly 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  rere- 
lining  industry.  Typically,  a  rerefiner 
blends  reconditioned  used  oil  with  a 
quantity  of  new  lube  oil  in  order  to  up- 
f,rade  the  performance  characteristics  of 
his  final  product.  A  large  part  of  the 
market  for  the  rerefiner's  product  is  for 
so-called  off-highway  uses.  Here  he  can 
sell  his  product  without,  for  example, 
encountering  the  problems  of  meeting 
warranty  requirements  for  automobiles. 
The  principle  customers  in  this  off-high- 
way market  are  railroads. 

In  1965  Congress  changed  the  ground 
rules  for  the  rereflners  and  significantly 
undercut  the  industry's  potential  in  this 
market.  In  that  year,  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  (ETRA)  exempted  pro- 
ducers of  new  oil  from  a  6  cents  per  gal- 
lon tax  on  their  product  when  it  was 
sold  for  off-highway  uses.  Although  re- 
refiners  are  exempted  from  any  tax  on 
their  final  product,  the  rerefiners  were 
still  charged  a  tax  on  the  new  oil  they 
used  in  blending.  When  the  rerefiners 
appealed  to  IRS  to  grant  them  a  similar 
off-hishv.ay  exemption  for  their  blend- 
ing oil.  the  IRS  refused. 

The  end-product  of  all  this  skirmish- 
ing has  been  that  in  the  off-highway 
market — which  accounts  for  about  50 
percent  of  the  rerefining  industry's  total 
sales — the  rerefiner  has  had  to  compete 
with  new  oil  which  pays  no  tax.  In  the 
meantime  the  rerefiner  has  been  forced 
to  bear  additional  costs  for  the  taxes 
paid  on  blending  oil.  As  the  following 
chart  indicates,  the  additional  cost  borne 
by  the  rerefiner  is  dependent  on  the 
quantity  of  new  oil  blended  with  used 
oil:  I 

Excise  TAX  ON  LUBRICATING  OIL 


Percent- 


Puiportion 
virg'n  oil 


100        83 


G7 


50 


H  nh,\ay  use: ' 
T.ix  per 
Esllon  -' 
(crnt5) 
Noi^hi^hway 
use: 
Tax  per 
g.il'on 
(■-eiits) 


33        17     None 


None 


None 


1     None 


■  About  50  percent  of  oil  le-reliners'  (recycleis)  sales  are  for 
piKniAav  use. 

-  T.ix  paid,  net  of  credit,  by  final  consumer  (i.e.,  owner  of  the 
uencc  being  lubiicatetl)  alter  shifting. 
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The  year  1965  also  saw  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  confront  the  rere- 
fining industry  with  another  problem. 
Since  the  early  1940's  the  FTC  had  been 
concerned  with  protecting  consumers 
against  some  unscrupulous  rerefiners 
who  misrepresented  their  products  as 
new  oil.  In  1965  the  FTC  issued  a  trade 
regulation  which  determined  that  it 
would  be  an  unfair  and  deceptive  trade 
practice. 

First,  to  represent  used  lubricatiiiji  oil 
as  new  and  unused; 

Second,  to  fail  to  disclose  clearly  and 
conspicuously  that  such  used  lubricat- 
ing oil  has  been  previously  used,  and 

Tliird,  to  use  the  term  "rerefined"  to 
describe  previously  used  lubricating  oil 
unless  the  physical  and  clinical  cotrtami- 
nants  acquired  through  previous  use  had 
been  removed  through  a  refining  process. 

Although  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
assess  the  impact  on  the  rerefining  in- 
dustry, it  is  clear  that  the  label  "previ- 
ously used"  does  not  inspire  consumer 
confidence.  As  the  result,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  rerefiner  to  avoid  the  stigma  of 
inferiority  for  his  product. 

WHY     SHOULD    WE    REREFINE    OIL  ■ 

There  are  two  essential  reasons  why 
we  should  be  concerned  about  recycling 
waste  lubricating  oil.  First,  lubricating 
oil  represents  a  valuable  natural  re- 
-source.  In  an  era  of  growing  scarcity  it 
is  simply  not  wise  resource  policy  to 
waste  lubricating  oil  to  the  extent  that 
we  do.  Second,  waste  lube  oil  represents 
a  serious  environmental  pollutant.  In- 
discriminate disposal  of  waste  oil  can 
create  significant  serious  environmental 
and  public  health  risks.  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  each  of  these  points  in  more 
detail. 

Lubricating  oil  is  by  itself  a  valuable 
commodity  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
only  between  3  and  6  percent  of  a  barrel 
of  crude  oil  is  of  sufficient  quality  to  be 
refined  into  lube  oils.  Beyond  this  fact, 
a  quality  lube  oil  is  difficult  and  expen- 
sive to  manufacture.  Performance  of  a 
lube  oil  is  often  boosted  with  the  ad- 
dition of  complex  chemicals  called 
"additive  packages."  The  additive  pack- 
ages— which  include  such  agents  as 
viscosity  index  improvers,  point  depres- 
sants, rust  inhibitors,  and  antifoam  ma- 
terials— are  carefully  matched  to  the 
chemical  characteristics  of  the  oil  and 
represent  up  to  15  percent  of  each  quart 
of  oil.  The  expense  of  manufacturing 
high  quality  lube  oils  provides  an  ex- 
cellent reason  for  not  throwing  away 
lube  oil  or  even  burning  it  to  recover 
its  heat  content. 

Not  only  does  it  make  economic  sense 
to  recycle  used  oil,  but  it  also  makes  en- 
vironmental sense  not  to  throw  it  away. 
Lubricating  oil  represents  an  extremely 
stable  series  of  chemical  compounds;  it 
may  take  years  before  oil  breaks  down 
in  the  environment.  Some  additives  may 
never  break  down.  When  waste  oil  is 
released  into  a  body  of  water,  it  can 
interfere  with  the  natural  reoxidation 
of  the  water.  In  sufficient  concentrations 
it  can  be  toxic  to  many  types  of  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Although  estimates  of  the  extent  of 
oil  pollution  in  the  ocean  is  highly  specu- 
lative, three  researchers,  J.  Porricelli,  V. 
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Keith,  and  R.  Storch,  in  1971  produced 
these  estimates  of  the  souixes  of  ocean 
oil  pollution.  This  table  appeared  in  an 
article  entitled  "Tankers  and  Ecologv.' 
in  Transactions: 

EiTiVATED    ANNUAL   OIL   POLLUTIO:)    OF    THE   OCEArrSi 


fvlarine  operations 


fiSetric 
tons 


Per- 
cent 


T,>,.I-er<; 

LOT  t.irl-  .-Icai-nr  operritions. 265,000  5  41 

'.on-LOT  l.rik  c'c.inng  operaticr.j.         .  703,000  14  34 
LH-charfe  ciue  to  bilje  pu.niiinp,  leaks 

,->iul  tjuiileiing  i.pills _.  100,000  2.04 

v»  iel  cvuslties, 250,000  5.11 

Teimin.^l  opeiat.c:r> 70,000  1.42 

T  nk  barge-: 

Orcharge  due  to  leaks ., 20.000  11 

Borge  ca"-uaUies         ...^ ,. 32,000  -t5 

Terminal  operations , 18,000  .35 

•"'I  olher  vessels: 
D'charpe  due  lo  bilge  pumping,  leaks 

and  bunkennf.  spills 600.000  12  .'5 

Vci  el  c;:ualties .._ 250,000  5.11 

("ishcre  operations, 100,000  2.'>4 

'ivniiiaiine  operations: 

Re!  neiies  ,ind  pi.-trcchemicai  plants 300.OC0  6  1? 

'  Miistfial  machinpry  750,000  1?.  31 

Hi;Hi\,vrty  II, 'tor  vehicles 1,440,000  29.41 

Tolil          _                             .               .  4,897,000  100.00 


'  The  final  ',rjt,'l  dc»v  not  include  oil  contributed  by  recrr-a- 
t  in,-|  beat  ,  hvdrocarbon  fallout,  and  natural  seer -.fe. 

As  this  table  indicates,  highway  motor 
vehicles  constitute  the  largest  single 
source  of  oil  pollution,  and  industrial 
machinery  represents  the  second  largest 
source. 

If  dumping  waste  oil  is  a  serious  e;.- 
\  ironmental  problem,  so  is  burning.  Dur- 
ing the  combustion  process  lubricating 
oil  becomes  contaminated  with  various 
trace  elements,  including  magnesium, 
calcium,  iron.  lead,  copper,  barium,  zinc, 
phosphorous,  silver,  tin,  and  chromium. 
Unlc^^^s  care  is  taken  to  control  these  trace 
elements,  they  can  be  released  into  tiic 
atmosphere  as  airborne  pollutants  ii 
^^aste  oil  is  burned.  In  short,  it  appears 
that  waste  oil  cannot  be  bui'ned  safely 
in  facilities  which  are  not  equipped  with 
sophisticated  control  equipment  to  re- 
duce the  effluent  emissions. 

Recently  one  other  health  hazard  of 
waste  oil  has  been  tmcovered.  Waste  oil 
contains  a  high  concentration  of  poly- 
nuclear  aromatic  compounds  which  are 
suspected  carcinogens.  Researchers  who 
have  been  investigating  oil  recycling 
have  concluded  in  lighc  of  this  new  find- 
ing: 

The  presence  of  carcinogenic  compound?  );i 
waste  lubricating  oil  reinforces  arguments 
agaiii.st  use  of  waste  oil  as  burner  fuels  or 
for  dubt  control  on  rural  roads  without  fur- 
ther iiu  esiigation  of  the  health  ha?ards  in- 
volved. 

THE   QUF..STION    OF   QU.'VLITY 

Much  of  the  concern  over  rerefined  oil 
has  focused  on  the  quality  of  recycled  oil. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing and  misinformation  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  fact,  lube  oil  quality  has  little 
relevance  as  to  whether  an  oil  is  new  or 
used. 

Methods  of  recycling  lube  oil  have  been 
known  since  1915.  Diu-ing  World  War  I 
the  Army  Air  Corps  used  rerefined  oil  in 
its  airplanes.  This  practice  was  expanded 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Over  29 
million  hours  of  flight  time  were  logged 
by  military  aircraft  using  rerefined  oil. 
In  truth  lube  oil  never  wears  out;  it  just 
gets  dirty. 
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Recently  researchers  at  ERDA  found 
that  although  certain  samples  of  rere- 
finci]  oil  failed  to  meet  some  standard 
pcrformar.ee  tests,  the  same  was  true  for 
some  maniples  of  new  oil.  Two  of  10  new 
oil  .'-amules  failed  'nain  te.^t.';.  while  one 
of  the  10  failed  a  cjrro.sion  test.  The  pre- 
limaiary  conclusion  of  tliis  research  is 
that  lued  oil  which  is  properly  rerefincd 
and  carefully  matched  with  the  proper 
adclitive,«;  can  meet  the  performance 
standards  for  finality  new  oil. 

It  is  clear  that  the  question  of  lube  o:l 
quality  win  be  solved  through  a  two  step 
process.  First,  ceon Jinical  testing  pro- 
cedures must  he  developed  to  facihlatc 
a  comparison  of  new  and  used  oil  with 
a  standardised  performance  criteria 
Second,  the  rerellnins  industrv — through 
largely  seif-imposed  regulation — must 
establish  strict  quality  control  proce- 
dures t J  build  consumer  ccufidcme  in  re- 
cycled oil. 

v\Hv  Di  wf  r,;.;.OTHJ:  NATtr-N.M  oii.  R,<vei[N(. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  outlined  hO'.v  our 
Nation  continues  siiamele.^sly  to  i-.aste 
a  valuable  natural  rc.-.uurcc.  I  h.a-.e  also 
outhncd  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  to 
resolve  our  waste-oil  disposal  problem 
tiuou!,'h  recycling.  The  riue.-<tion  still  re- 
main™, however,  why  there  is  so  little 
ased  oil  bcint;  rttun.ed  to  use.  The  an- 
swer, in  large  part,  .^lens  from  the  re- 
markable mertia  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  demonstrated  in  movins;  lo 
c rnfrant  this  problem. 

In  1967  former  Senator  Bo^gs  held  a 
hearinL'  before  a  siibcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Public  Wciks  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  waste-oil  problem.  As  an 
outcrowth  of  these  heariniis.  Senators 
Magnitson.  Muskie.  and  Boggs  wrote  to 
tiie  Department  of  Cemmerce  a-kin^/  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  per- 
form qualify  t/.'sts  on  rerefined  oil  The 
Commerce  Deiiartment  reque.-ted  $300.- 
noo  for  the  task,  but  the  rf^quest  was 
denied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud'-'et. 

Til  1970.  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  began  a  study  of  waste-oil  dis- 
posal, but  CEQ  dropped  its  study  largely 
because  its  staff  could  not  collect  ade- 
quate information  on  the  topic.  Before 
CEQ  forgot  its  In^estiuation.  however,  it 
did  ask  the  Defen.=e  Department  to  look 
into  the  possibilitv  of  procuring  recycled 
o:l. 

In  September  1972.  the  Dcfcn  e  Sup- 
ply Agency  f^sued  the  first  comprehen- 
."^ive  Government  report  on  waste  oil.  The 
D3A  .study  made  recommendations  to 
encoura(,'e  recvclini;  of  wa.ste  oil  and  the 
purchase  of  rerefined  lube  oils  by  the 
Defen.^e  Department.  AUhouF:h  the  pro- 
posal went  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  eaily  1973.  no  action  has  yet 
been  taken. 

In  1972  Congress  passed  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  amendments 
which,  in  part,  mandated  EPA  to  con- 
duct a  2-year  waste  oil  study.  After  2 
years  of  study  and  despite  specific  policy 
reconmaendations  developed  by  the  EPA 
researchers,  the  agency  Issued  a  call  for 
further  study  and  evaluation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  ever  going  to  con- 
front the  waste-oil  problem.  Congress  Is 
Hoin;.'  to  have  to  legislate  a  solution.  We 
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need  a  national  policy  on  waste-oil  re- 
covery. This  policy  need  not,  however,  be 
complicated,  elaborate,  or  expensive.  All 
that  is  required  is  the  will  to  recognize 
the  problem,  confront  u,  and  overcome 
the  bureaucratic  stagnation  that  has 
thus  far  plauued  efforts  at  improving 
waste-oil  recovery  i<ractices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  sub-sequent  state- 
ment I  intend  to  re\  lew  in  detail  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Oil  Recycling  Act. 
I  invite  my  colleanues  to  join  me  in  this 
ciroi  t. 


April  15,  1975 


%'OUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 


HON.  BEN.JAM1N  S.  ROSEFiTHAL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENXAI IV!  ^> 
Tuesday,  April  15.  1075 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  youth 
cam))  sufety  is  a  .-subject  I  imi  vitally 
conce.ned  with.  I  introduced  legislation 
in  this  area  as  early  as  1067.  and  have 
testified  on  it  before  the  Fluuse  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Lab'-.r  on  several  oc- 
casions. I  have  seen  tlie  number  of  ac- 
cidents and  deaths  mount  with  eacii 
pa.-^stng  cump  season.  I  feel  'M-ateful  that 
the  campinc:  experience  has  been  a  posi- 
tive one  for  mv  own  children,  but  for 
too  m<>nv  other  children  it  has  been  a 
honor.  The  obligation  we  have  for  the 
protection  of  our  cliildren  is  basic  Im- 
mediat?  passage  of  the  Youth  Camp 
Safctv  Act  woi'ld   lead  to  .^uch   protec- 

tiOTI. 

Each  summer.  10  to  12  million  chil- 
dren enioy  the  adventurous  life  of  bein;; 
campers.  For  many  families  this  yearly 
cxctu'sion  to  summer  cnmp  has  become 
a  tradition  offering  children  an  enrich- 
ing and  unique  expeiience  as  they  learn 
to  subs'itute  one  hf^-style  for  another. 

Their  activities  range  from  backpack- 
ing throush  mountain  pa.s.scs  to  chang- 
ing bed  linens  and  wa.shing  floors.  Some 
chores  nre  done  griidpingly,  perhaps,  but 
done  at  the  direction  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  camp  staffers  who  a.ssume 
the  responsibility  nf  their  en  re  and 
safety.  Too  many  camps  and  too  many 
Stales  h.ave  not  met  that  responsibility. 

Many  conscientlou<ly  operated  camps 
subscribe  to  health  and  safety  standard.s 
of  their  own.  Tlie  problem  is  that  these 
are  vohintary.  generally  lack  enforce- 
ment provisions  and  are  adhered  to  with 
differing  degrees  of  enthr.siasm  by  stib- 
scriber  camps.  Worse,  only  28  States 
have  even  minimal  regulations  of  their 
own.  and  of  these  cnly  eight  have  and 
enforce  what  can  be  considered  ade- 
quate codes.  One  of  eight.  I  am  plea.sed 
to  report.  Is  my  own  State  of  New  York. 

This  situation  is  simply  not  good 
enaugh.  That  is  why  this  Congress  must 
enact  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  bill. 

Nine  years  ago  Senator  Ribicoff  first 
offered  legislation  to  tighten  camp  safety 
requirements.  The  bill  was  introduced  at 
the  request  of  Mitch  Kurman.  whose  one 
man  crusade  for  camp  safety  be<?an  when 
his  .<on  drowned  in  a  camp  canoeing  acci- 
dent in  Maine  m  1965.  The  canoe  David 
Kurman  was  in  did  not  contain  life- 
jackrts  Snce  tJicn.  many  more  children 


have  died  needlessly  while  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  been  debat- 
ing' the  need  for  Federal  legislation  in 
this  area.  The  time  for  study  Is  long  pa.st. 
We  must  act— and  act  decisively  without 
further  delay  to  stop  the  needie^s  injury 
and  lo.ss  of  life. 

Tlie  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  consistently  fought  ef- 
teclivc  Feder:d  youth  camp  safety  legis- 
lation, saying  it  was  unnecessary,  not 
enough  was  known  about  the  pioblem 
and.  anyway,  it  should  be  left  to  the 
Slates.  In  a  1968  rejiort.  HEW  admitted 
ta  a  gap  in  camp  safetv  standards  and  its 
own  general  unawarenc-^s  of  this  camp 
licensing;  or  inspection,  and  that  only 
half  of  tlie  States  had  any  knid  of  reg- 
ulatory programs  at  all.  The  same  report 
cited  favorably  the  various  c  imp  recrea- 
tion programs  now  in  effect  by  the  Amer- 
ican Camping  Association  and  other 
similar  voluntary  groups,  but  admitted 
such  pro;_;raras  place  relatively  slight 
emphasi."  on  compliance  v.ith  minimal 
si'fety  codes. 

When,  in  1968.  HEW  ch.imed  insuffi- 
cienl  data  to  make  authoritative  judg- 
ment about  pendino:  youth  camp  safety 
legislation,  the  bill  died.  Legislation  was 
resubmitted  in  each  succeeding  Congress. 
In  1971  a  minimum  inea;  ure  uas  en- 
acted, authorizing  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
State  and  local  camp  safety  lav.s  and 
regulations,  and  Uie  extent  of  prevent- 
i<ble  accidents  and  illnesses  so  as  to  de- 
tei-nnne  the  need  for  Federal  laws  in 
tins  area.  That  HEW  study  \vas  nothing 
more  than  a  halfhearted  literature 
•search  and  mail  questionnaire.  Fewer 
than  half  the  cami^s  surveyed — 3.343  of 
7.8U1 — bothered  to  respond.  Results 
shov.ed  25  deaths.  1.223  "serious-  ill- 
nesses, and  1.448  injuries  as.soeiatcd  with 
campin,'  in  1972. 

Even  the-se  figures  are  not  adequate 
representations  since,  accounting  to  the 
HEW  report. 

Ill  ere  i.s  no  .sy.stematlc  or  comprehensive 
monitoring  of  serious  Illness,  injury,  ai'.a 
cifalh. 

Tills,  especially  in  light  of  HEWs  re- 
port tluit  a  quarter  of  a  milhon  children 
are  involved  in  serious  camp  accidents 
each  sea.son,  appears  to  contradict  the 
Department's  conclunior  that— 

The  incidence  of  illnr.-.ses.  Injuries  and 
deaths  in  summer  c.imp.^  does  not  appear 
to  be  II  severe   threat   to  youths 

It  v.ould  be  tragic  if  we  waited  any 
longer  for  more  disasters  to  motivate  us 
int )  action. 

One  need  only  spend  a  .short  time  at 
a  smnmer  sleei)away  camp  or  on  a  youth 
travel  ijrogram  to  know  the  potential 
threat  to  .safety  and  health  that  most 
activities  jwse.  Swimming  and  boating 
activities,  athletics,  hikes,  and  campouts 
all  may  be  hazardous  to  some  extent. 
All  questions  of  food  supply,  preparation 
and  distribution,  adequate  .sleeping  ar- 
rangements, fire  safety,  water  supply 
and  sewerage,  and  health  .services  be- 
come the  responsibility  of  camp  direc- 
tors. Parents  are  almost  helpless  after 
they  transfer  the  responsibility  for  their 
children's  safety  to  camps — camps  which 
they  camiot  adequately  evaluate.  Given 
in-sufficient  information,  it  Is  hard  for 
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Ijarents  to  differentiate  between  rustic, 
though  adequate,  and  inadequate  facili- 
ties. 

Critics  of  the  youth  camp  safety  bill 
liave  consistently  downplayed  the  legiti- 
macy of  Federal  inten'ention  In  what 
they  considered  to  be  a  State  matter,  yet 
I  Ills  measure  gives  individual  States  the 
oipoitunity  to  establish  and  implement 
their  own  regulations.  In  fact,  it  encour- 
ages them  to  do  so  by  auiho:izing  grants 
for  this  express  purpose. 

HOW  TO  sFr.rcT  .^  srMr.irn  r.\MP 

Parents  need  not  wait  until  meaning- 
ful youth  camp  safety  laws  become  a 
reality  in  order  to  make  sure  their  chil- 
dren are  under  adequate  supervi.sion. 
Here  are  some  helpful  things  they  can 
do: 

visrr   THF   I  ,^^;^ 

First.  Do  not  rely  on  brochures  alone. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  a  personal 
inspection. 

Second.  Make  sure  the  swimming  area 
is  unhindered  by  rocks  or  boating  traffic, 
and  that  the  water  is  clean  and  plat- 
forms are  provided  for  close  suixrvision. 

Tliird.  Camp  vehicles  and  all  camping 
equipment  should  be  in  good  repair  and 
driven  only  by  licensed  camp  staffers. 

Fourth.  Examine  the  cabins  for  poten- 
tial overcrowding.  Tliere  should  be  at 
least  30  inches  between  beds  and  at  least 
two  exits — one  may  be  an  easily  opened 
wmdow — in  case  of  fire.  Be  certain  there 
are  no  exposed  wires  in  or  near  the 
bmiks.  Check  bathroom  facilities  for 
healtli  and  safety  standards. 

TALK    TO    THE    DIRECTOR 

First.  Whether  you  make  a  trip  to  the 
camp  01  .ot,  talk  to  Uie  people  in  charge 
about  personnel,  policies,  and  precau- 
tions. 

Second.  A  doctor  or  regLstered  nurse 
should  always  be  on  call,  and  emergency 
medical  equipment  should  be  readily 
accessible. 

Third.  Counselors  should  be  at  least  18 
years  old — check  the  ratio  of  coimselors 
to  campers,  1  to  6  is  recommended  for 
overnight  campers  under  age  8,  and  1  to 
8  for  those  older. 

Fourth.  Waterfront  directors  should 
hold  advanced  Red  Cross  certificates. 

Fifth.  Note  the  ease  witli  which  the 
director  discusses  safety  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  and  concern  shown. 

Sixtii.  Ask  what  kinds  of  hikes  and 
outings  are  planned,  how  well  supervised 
they  are,  and  who  participates  in  those 
events  that  requii"e  some  skill  and  hold 
a  potential  for  danger. 

ACCBEDrr.^TION      AND      INSI'F.CTION 

First.  New  York  is  one  of  only  eight 
Slates — the  others  are  California,  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  Michigan,  and  New 
Jersey — that  have  strong  camp  safety 
laws  and  enforce  them.  State  and  county 
health  departments  conduct  annual  in- 
spections of  New  York  camps.  If  you 
have  any  questions  about  a  camp  in  New 
York,  check  with  the  New  York  State 
Health  Department.  Bureau  of  Residen- 
tial and  Recreation  Sanitation,  845  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  Albany,  N.Y.  12206. 

Second.  The  camp  should  be  accredited 
by  the  American  Camping  Association, 
which  has  a  strong  safety  code — though 
no  power  to  enforce  its  stajidards  and 
AC  A  inspections  are  made  only  about 
once  every  5  yeajs. 
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MAR"YLAND'S  EASTERN  SHORE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  RAUMAN 

OF   MTARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE.S 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  tlie  Bi- 
centennial celebration  draws  near,  a 
great  many  Americans  will  be  planning 
visits  to  our  Nation's  Capitol.  These  wel- 
come travelers  should  realize  that  beyond 
the  borders  of  Washington  there  lies 
many  interesting  and  historic  areas  that 
are  equally  attractive. 

Alice  Lynn  Booth  writing  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  March  23.  1975  has  de- 
scribed one  of  these  area.s — the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  Though  I  am  prej- 
udiced because  the  article  focuses  on  my 
home  county,  Talbot  County,  it  hardly 
exaggerates  the  beauties  of  this  area. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  and  their 
constituents  who  might  be  interested  in 
traveling  in  this  area  would  feel  free  to 
contact  my  office. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point: 
fHt  E.\t.iERN  Shore  of  Maryl.^nd 
(By  Alice  Lynn  Booth) 

Easto,v.  Md. — A  short  drive  from  Washing- 
ton or  Baltimore  is  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  a  delightful  escape  into  a 
nearly-undisturbed  past. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  Eastern  Shore, 
particularly  tlie  towns  of  Evasion,  Oxford,  and 
St.  Michaels,  takes  you  into  a  quite,  pastoral 
environment. 

Located  within  a  half-hour  of  each  other. 
these  three  colonial  towns  are  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  its  numerous  tributaries. 
Here  are  untouched  woods,  still-productive 
farmland,  and  grand  estates. 

It  is  unlike  Colonial  Williamsburg,  which 
appears  more  like  a  movie  set  than  a  living 
landmark  of  pre-Revolutlonary  America; 
or  Annapolis,  where  Colonial  history  can't 
be  separated  from  the  modem  day  apartment 
complexes  and  trafflce  tleups.  The  Eastern 
Shore  displays  its  Colonial  relics  In  a  set- 
ting not  very  di£Cerent  tban  Its  flrst  settlers 
discovered  more  than  300  years  ago.  Farm- 
ing remains  its  most  Important  Industry. 
and  the  sea,  its  second  major  source  of  in- 
come. 

The  Eastern  Shore  is  easily  accessible  by 
the  Cheaspeake  Bay  Bridges,  located  42  miles 
east  of  Washington  and  28  mllea  southeast 
of  Baltimore.  Annapolis,  Maryland's  historic 
and  scenic  state  capital,  is  a  stopover  point 
JuBt  nine  miles  before  the  bridge  toll 
entrance. 

The  $2  round-trip  bridge  toll  Is  well-spent. 
For  7.5  miles,  the  cars  travel  186  feet  above 
the  blue  water.  These  massive  steel  struc- 
tures, the  newest  opened  a  year  ago.  link 
Maryland's  rapidly  developing  Western  side 
with  its  rural  Eastern  Shore. 

There's  good  reason  why  the  Upper  E.ist- 
em  Shore  largely  is  untouched  by  contem- 
porary landmarks.  Until  1962,  when  the  first 
Bay  Bridge  was  opened,  the  only  passage 
from  west  t:j  east  was  by  ferry,  rt  tool;  about 
45  minutes  and  the  boat  carried  only  75  cars 
at  a  time. 

Even  after  the  bridge  was  built,  the  desti- 
nation of  most  Washington  and.  Baltimore 
residents  were  the  ocean  beaches  of  Mary- 
land, at  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  state. 
Today,  that  area,  particularly  Ocean  City,  is 
a  Miami  of  bumper-to-bumper  traffic  and 
high  rise  condominLums.  But  the  bay  side 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  has  remained  a  virtual 
recluse,  unseen  by  most  travelers  and,  .so  far, 
untouched  by  hungry  developers. 

However,  Wye  Island;  a  wUdllfe  refuge  that 
has  been  uninhabited  since  colonists  came 
upon  It  in  the  mid- 16006,  le  a  target  of  Rouse 
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Company,  devcTopers  of  Columbia.  It  Is  iirar 
U.S.  Hwy.  50  and  the  Bay  Bridge  exit. 

The  island  consists  of  marshland,  lush  fo- 
liage, and  snarled,  weathered  oak  tree.s.  Thou- 
sand.s  ot  honking  gec^e.  deer,  wild  t\n-kc:-, 
quail,  doves,  and  squirrels  live  there.  It  is 
great  for  a  picnic  or  picture -taking,  or  tiah- 
i:ig  from  the  rickety  wooden  bridge  thai  con- 
nects the  island  to  land. 

Residents  of  Queen  .'inne's  County  -.u-e  cp- 
jiosed  to  the  islands  development,  they  wan' 
u  to  remain  as  it  is.  Even  the  lure  of  tax  re\ - 
enue  ci.r't  compensate  1<"  tlie  possible  pt>:- 
Icitio:!  vr.id  traffic  that  cevelopment  woisiil 
briii'i- 

Tht  o.viier  licr  as-'reed  to  .-ell  al!  hut  L'O.) 
i,i  res  of  the  inland  to  Rou&e  for  $8.5  millioti 
\t  the  inonieni.  tlie  pmject  is  at  a  siand-sill' 
he":>use  tl;e  county  commi  sioners  have  faileci 
to  tiyrce  ro  tlie  ne'?essary  rezoning.  However. 
eventual  dev-eioijuieiu  of  'he  Island  is  con- 
sidered inevitable. 

TlU'  heart  of  the  Upper  E.astern  .Shore  is 
TalijDt  C  )unty  which  begins  a  short  way 
down  U.S.  50  from  the  Wye  Island  tiirno;f. 
It  is  .said  ih.it  Talbot  County  has  the  largest 
perventas-e  of  millionaires  of  any  county  In 
.^mei'ica.  Thanks  to  these  wealthy  resident  . 
t!ie  ctiiinty  has  kept  indu.strial  development 
a;  a  r.iininiiini  and  contro]Ied  population 
{;ro\vth.  |PopiiIai:on  wa.s  23.363  in  1!»70:  jin 
increase  of  4.000  over  1950  | 

Talbot  Cotiniy  is  a  deli^'hl  for  siuhtit^i.>. 
Tlie  countryside  is  lannland  1 139.698  acres: 
the  county's  largest  industry),  marshy  shore- 
line, and  pine  and  oak  woods.  Magnifleent  old 
estates  peek  out  of  the  wooded  landscape 
These  mansions  were  built  facing  the  wat.r 
becatt.-e  access  orit'inally  was  by  boat. 

More  than  lis  Colonial  heritage  |the  count  v 
was  first  reported  by  Capt.  John  Smith  m 
16081.  Its  identity  comes  from  its  numerous 
waterways  and  relationship  to  the  water 
There  are  602  miles  of  waterfront  in  Talbot 
County  lout  of  607  total  county  miles |  on 
the  ChP.-^apeake  Bay  or  its  tributaries  That 
incliidts  live  rivers  and  countless  creek-^. 
SI  reams,  and  inlets. 

Talbot  County  Is  kncwn  for  its  nmtsiui'. 
and  abundant  waterfowl,  its  sensational  .-ea- 
lood,  and  its  gracious  harbors  for  pleasure 
yachts  and  crab  and  oyster  boats.  The  coun- 
ty's historical  Importance  stemmed  froi:i 
its  shipbuilding  industry  |St.  Michaels |  anC. 
pro.sperous  port  of  entry  |  Oxford  | . 

The  county  seat  is  Easton.  a  pleasant. 
quiet  town  of  6.800.  Built  around  a  friend  .s 
meeting  house  [1682]  and  a  courthouse 
(17101  which  still  stand,  Easton  is  of  his- 
torical interest  as  well  as  Ideally  loci  ted 
for  a  to'.ir  of  the  county.  The  town  i.-.  2S' 
miles  from  the  Bay  Bridge;  70  miles  from 
Washington,  and  69  miles  Irom  Baltiniore 
Easton  has  an  airport  with  regular  flifhis  to 
Washington  and  Baltimore. 

The  Tidewater  Inn.  a  modern  hottl  biiiit 
in  colonial  style  |all  new  buildings  in  Easiun 
are  colonial  in  design  |  is  located  downionn. 
The  inn  retains  a  country  hin  flavor  and 
hospitality.  A  special  weekend  ra;e  r.;  s.;8 
for  two  includes  Friday  and  Sattirda-  l.;^;i. 
accommodations,  a  Friday  night  bullet.  a:id 
Sunday  brunch.  Food  in  ilie  dinitig  ro.mi  i- 
quite  good, 

Witliiu  w.alklug  distance  of  the  luu.  there 
are  numerous  Colonial  buUdlngs  constructed 
In  the  17th  and  18th  centurie.'3.  Buildnif:.-- 
ciUTenlly  in  use  are  the  Historical  Socie:  y 
of  Talbot  Couiuy  |1790);  the  Bullitt  House 
a  brokerage  office  [17631;  Talbot  County 
Women's  Club  [1763]:  County  Courthou--e 
117101.  and  Foxlcy  Hall,  a  residence  [I'/gS! 
The  Tliird  Haven  Meeting  House,  built  in 
1682  and  oite  of  the  oldest  frame  buildings 
dedlcaud  to  religious  meetings  in  America, 
was  the  scene  of  many  William  Penn  ser- 
mons. T!ie  meeting  hou.se  still  holds  Sunday 
.services. 

Fishing,  tennis,  boating,  hunting,  and 
t;olfing  are  within  ea!?y  reach  of  Easton.  Only 
a  few  miles  away  is  tiie  Martingdnla  Goi; 
Club     v.it)i     brmid-u£w     waXcrsido     lodge.'i; 
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TighliiKi'.i  a  half  hours  cinve,  is  famous  for 
I'M  hdntlnt;  lodges.  The  town  also  13  tli? 
county's  shopping  center  and  there  are  In- 
teresting novelty  and  antique  shops  worth 
V  siting. 

-St  Michaels  on  the  Miles  River.  ;uid  O^- 
iord.  on  tlic  Tred  Avon,  form  a  triangle 
.Hi'oiiiid  Eivstcn  Ttiere's  enough  to  ^ee  ai  both 
••)'vas  to  v.arrant  an  overniglit  s!a.\ 

Oxiord  is  a  wiiisper  u£  a  town,  a  tiuv  ver- 
sion of  St  Michaels  | Population  of  Oxford 
!<  750.  St  Michaels  is  1.456  |  Oxiord  was 
aeclated  a  pt)rt  of  entry  in  1694  and  in  the 
t-nrly  days  shared  importance  with  Annap- 
olis as  a  center  of  trade  Duni.L;  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  town  w.is  coiusldcred  ion  e:;po.seil 
'•1  British  attu'k  ar.-l  trade  there  declmed. 
rodnv.  O.xford  i^  a  chiirmins,,-  reminder  of 
filiiii'iii  time.^  It  .s  British  flavor  is  reflected 
i::  'he  rod  brii-k  and  white  clapiioard  houses 
Ti;^  dock  still  is  important  tor  hai-.estjns; 
c-.^-fT.,.  Clams,  crab.s.  and  fi,sh. 

A  special  O.Kiord  attraction  is  the  chann- 
uis;  Robert  Morris  Inn.  a  gemnne  Colonial 
hotel,  which  overlooks  the  Tred  .-^von  River 
Built  m  1710  by  ships'  carpei.ters  ol  wooden 
pgoi-ed  paneling,  ship'.s  walls,  and  hundhewn 
'■earns,  the  buildiiit;  has  lieen  enlarged  many 
times  but  the  original  flooring  and  staircase 
remain. 

Every  room  has  a  pi-'ce  of  hLs'ory  Four 
4uest  rooms  have  handmade  wall  panellns 
and  hreplaces  ot  brick  made  in  Eii'^land  and 
Used  as  ballast  in  early  sailiiii;  vessels.  The 
tinv  lounge  has  260-vear-old  wood  pe'-iged 
'A  all  panels  DUiUig  room  murals  'Acre  made 
trom  wall  paper  csample.^  used  1J5  years  ai-'o 
liipre  are  J8  rooms  in  the  inn  which  range 
111  price  from  $12  48  for  twin  beds  and  a 
■  >mmunity  bath  to  a  double  room  with  a 
water  view  and  private  bath  for  $22  88, 
I  Ttiere's  also  a  cottage  available  with  a 
kitchen  and  livmg-dining  room  thai  accom- 
modates five  at  $U6  40  per  day  |  Inn  Keeper 
Ken  Gibson  warns  guests  tlial  his  liutel  is 
an  old  inn.  and  has  no  telephoties  or  tele- 
v  isions  in  the  riX)in.s," 

The  ride  arro,ss  the  Tr^d  Avon  ,0  Bellevue 
Is  another  treat.  Tlie  lerry  wa-s  biiUt  in  1760 
and  It  is  .said  that  it  is  the  oldest  '  free" 
I  not  attached  to  a  cable!  ferry  in  America 
^  ill  running  contuuioiisly. 

The  drive  from  Bellevue  to  St.  Michaels 
1-  le.vs  than  20  minutes  a  scenic  ride  thru 
h<ickwoods.  After  Bellevue  and  Oxiord,  St. 
.Michaels,  a  town  with  .several  big  restaurants. 
,1  major  museum,  and  a  variety  c>f  novelty 
and  ant. que  shops,  b<-cni.s  a  thriviny  tnctrop- 
olis. 

The  restaurants  are  a  strong  attraction 
Tl;o  famous  Crab  Claw  sells  hot.  spiced 
Marvland  .steamed  crab  that's  known  state- 
•A  ide 

On  the  r^iain  street,  there's  the  Carpenter's 
Inn,  a  tavern  that  dates  back  more  than 
150  years.  Recently,  the  tavern  was  expanded 
•o  include  food,  as  well  as  drinks. 

In  its  heyday.  St  Michaels  was  a  center 
fir  shipbuilding  Today  its  doc'K  remains  a 
iiiscmating  place.  Besides  the  daily  appear- 
ance of  oyster  and  crab  boats  and  luxury 
yachts,  there  are  skipjacks  and  log  canoes 
silling  the  Miles  River 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Maritime  Museum 
.ucludes  a  salt  water  aquarium,  library,  and 
st>ver.il  buildings  with  collections  of  models, 
paintings,  full-size  boa's,  and  otl',er  articles 
relating  to  bay  history, 

St  Michaels  is  a  plane  of  peace  and  is  a 
rare  sight,  r.s  ts  all  of  Marvland  s  Upper 
E;»stern  Shore 


STATEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDL\N.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRl-.SEN" TATIVHS 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1975 

Mr   BR.^DEMAS.  Mr   Speaker.  I  was 
.ib.sent  yesterday,  April  14.  1975,  during 
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rollcall  No.  118,  a  vote  on  H.R.  5398,  the 
Emergency  Homeowners  Relief  Act.  to 
authorize  temporary  assistance  to  help 
defray  mortgage  payments  on  homes 
owned  by  persons  who  are  temporarily 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  bill  was  pas.sed 
321  to  21,  I  was  paired  for  this  bill,  and 
had  I  been  pre.sent,  would  have  voted  for 
it 
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TRIBUTE  TO  IMOGLNE  H   MANNING. 
MD. 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

C)i     t  ON.NtCTK  ur 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE.VTA  I  1VE3 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1975 

Mr  DODD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ri.se  ;;'  tins 
time  to  i)ay  tribute  to  and  commend 
Iinoeene  H.  Manning,  MD, — Mrs.  Carol 
Tarrauanu — a  woman  v,  ho  has  dedicated 
her  full  time  and  energy  to  tending  and 
heahng  the  cliildren  of  my  district. 

Dr.  Manning  has  had  a  private  practice 
in  pediatrics  in  Norwich.  Conn,,  since 
1953.  in  affiliation  witii  W,  W.  Backus 
Hospital.  And,  for  as  long  as  she  has 
practiced.  Dr.  Manning  has  donated  her 
services  as  ph.vsician  to  schools  and  pre- 
school, well-child  conference  clinics  In 
tile  surrounding  Connecticut  towns  of 
Boziah,  Franklin,  Sprague,  and  her 
hometov.n,  Lebanon. 

The  atmo.spliere  of  her  office  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  tradition  of  New  Eng- 
land neighborline.ss,  an  encouragement 
to  all  to  "come  and  sit  a  spell."  There's 
a  cub  tor  tiie  u.se  ot  the  busy  mother  of 
.several  small  children,  toys  to  entertain 
the  brothers  and  sistcis  whoi^e  turn  will 
be  another  day  and.  of  course,  books.  It 
i.)  not  aa  uncommon  occurrence  for  a 
mother  to  .stand  impatiently  at  the 
doorv. ay  while  her  child  finishes  a  stoi-j'. 
How  main-  doctors  can  claim  children  go 
out  of  their  office  door  crying  because 
they  do  not  want  to  leave.  Testimonials 
of  the  children's  love  are  hung  on  the 
office  walls,  school  pictures,  family  por- 
traits, and  budding  artistry — the  legion 
of  Dr.  Manning's  "family." 

To  the  children  of  Lebanon,  Dr.  Man- 
ning IS  not  only  a  familiar  figure  during 
school  hours,  but  after  school  as  well. 
She  tries  to  attend  the  varioas  fairs, 
plays,  and  concerts  of  her  "children." 
though  often  she  never  gets  to  see  the 
end  because  a  call  has  come  that  someone 
needs  her.  No  matter  how  tired,  she  will 
stop  to  see  a  homebound  patient  when 
she  finishes  with  office  hours  and  is  prone 
to  calling  the  parenUs  again  in  the 
evening  and  before  she  goes  to  work  the 
ne.\t  day.  Though  the  epitome  of  a  lady, 
she  is  not  above  plowing  through  mud  or 
skidding  over  the  ice  to  get  to  a  sick  child. 
In  this  day  of  modern  medicine  she 
achieves  results  with  salt,  boiled  water, 
and  Karo  sirup  as  readily  as  with  anti- 
biotics. A  plaque  hanging  in  the  entrance 
of  the  elementary  school  sums  it  up:  "In 
appreciation  for  your  unselfish  contribu- 
tion to  Lebanon  children." 

Throughout  her  66  years  of  life  her 
family,  religion,  and  education  have 
been  the  priorities  of  this  remarkable 
woman.  An  active  member  of  tlie  First 
Congregational  Church  of  I,.ebanon.  who 


has  taught  Sunday  School,  chaired  the 
religious  education  committee,  served  on 
the  board  of  trustees,  was  a  member  of 
the  building  committee  for  the  Fellow- 
shijj  Hall  and,  recently,  reorganized  and 
updated  the  cliurch  library.  At  her  own 
exi>ense,  she  had  a  hght  installed  in  her 
pew  at  the  church  that  connected  with 
the  church  telephone  so  she  would  still 
be  available  on  the  Sunday  mornings  she 
v.as  "on  call," 

For  15  years,  she  worked  as  a  research 
assistant,  then  a  chemistry  professor  to 
earn  the  money  that  would  make  her 
goal,  to  be  a  pediatrician,  A  former  stu- 
dent of  hers  claims  the  exacting  stand- 
ards of  Professor  Manning  have  made 
her  chemistry  notes  useful  to  four  dec- 
ades of  chemistry  students  in  the  family. 
Nieces,  neijhews,  and  former  patients 
wb.o  discass  college  plans  or  further  edu- 
cation with  her  ai'e  apt  to  get  practical 
as  well  as  philosophical  encouragement. 
In.siiiied.  herself,  by  the  foiTner  town 
pli.vsician,  Dr  Laura  Hill,  in  1946  at  the 
age  of  38  she  was  accepted  at  the  Wom- 
en's Medical  School  of  Philadelphia. 
After  an  intern.ship  at  Baroness  Er- 
langer  Hospital  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn,, 
she  did  her  residency  in  pediatrics  at 
Waterbury  Ho.spit:al,  Conn,,  and  later, 
the  Hitchcock  Clinic  in  Hanover.  N.H. 
But,  her  learning  did  not  stop  there.  Dr. 
Manning  constantly  attends  conferences 
in  Europe.  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  learning  new  methods, 
updating  her  practice. 

Imogene  Hopkins  Manning  was  bom 
December  30,  1908.  In  South  'Windham, 
Conn.:  the  oldest  girl  of  nine  children 
in  n  family  that  dates  its  heritage  in 
Amei'ica  back  to  the  Mayflower.  Her  wiy 
sense  of  humor  has  enhanced  many  an 
informal  get-together  arranged  by  her 
to  celebr;tte  some  family  wedding,  birth, 
or  sjjecial  occasion.  Over  the  years,  she 
has  kept  abreast  of  family  and  never 
forgets  to  send  special  remembrances  to 
the  more  than  115  members  of  her  fam- 
ily ranging  from  uncles  and  aunts  to 
grandnieces  and  nephews. 

In  1963,  Imogene  Manning  married 
Carol  Tarcauanu.  a  former  Vice  Con.sul 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Romanian  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  who  has  divided  his  Leb- 
anon years  between  farming  and  teach- 
ing. Mr.  Tarcauanu,  who  became  an 
American  citizen  in  1945,  has  been  the 
Lebanon  Democratic  Town  Chairman, 
the  first  president  of  the  Lebanon  Lions 
Club,  and  has  served  on  numerous  town 
commissions. 

Lebanon  residents  are  particularly  ap- 
preciative of  Dr.  Manning's  willingness  to 
be  available  at  any  time:  a  confident  for 
all  ages  and  walks  of  life,  a  familiar 
friend  to  the  community.  In  spite  of  the 
demands  on  her  time.  Dr.  Manning  main- 
tains an  active  interest  in  all  phases  of 
town  govei-nment.  She  actively  en- 
couraged the  establishment  of  a  town- 
supported  public  health  nursing  service, 
presently  serves  as  president  of  the  Leb- 
anon Historical  Society,  has  been  the 
town  health  official  and  school  physician. 

Over  the  years  at  W.  W.  Backus  Hospi- 
tal, she  has  served  as  physician  to  the 
school  of  nursing  and  secretary  to  both 
the  medical  staff  and  the  pediatric  staff. 
Tliere.  statewide,  she  has  served  on  New 
London  County  Medical  Association, 
New    England    Pediatrics    Association, 
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Connecticut  State  Milk  Control  Board, 
lird  Child  Rights  and  Abuse  Panel. 

In  recognition  of  Dr.  Manning's  total 
Ivjinanitarian  service,  tlie  town  of  Leb- 
anon has  declared  Sunday,  Alay  25.  1975 
a-s  "Dr.  Imogene  Manning  Tarcauanu 
Day,"  Family,  fiiends  and  town.-^people 
ironi  near  and  far  will  gath.er  at  a  silver 
tea  in  her  honor  ti  offer  testimonii^ls  of 
pr?,isc,  appreciation,  iaid  love. 


THE  WORLD   FOOD   PROBLEM   Ai\'D 
SATELLITE  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McKUGH 

or    MVV    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRtfLXT/.I  IVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,,  1975 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  la^i  week 
I  voted  against  H.R.  4700.  the  NASA 
authorization  bill,  because  I  believed  that 
Federal  outlays  could  be  better  spent  in 
n:ore  urgently  needed  areas  such  as 
iiealth  care  and  aid  to  the  elderly. 

A  major  concern  I  had,  also,  was  that 
tile  authorization  for  LANDSAT  could 
prove  to  be  a  duplication  of  money  and 
effort  when  existing  intelligence  satel- 
lites might  provide  the  same  Informa- 
tion. I  submit  for  the  Record  a  paper 
written  by  Prof.  Robert  J.  Kalter  and 
Mr.  Wallace  E.  Tjner  of  Cornell  wlilcta 
addresses  this  issue : 

Tut  World  Food  Problem  .^nd  S.-.xrLLrrE 
Technolocy 

By  Rr)bert  J.  Kalter  and  Wallace  E.  'r\-nei) 

A    CROP    rORi;rASTING    FROfESS 

To  produce  reliable  crop  forecast  informa- 
•lon  from  remotely  sensed  data  Is  a  comple.x 
pi-ocess.  While  the  methods  used  to  produce 
=uch  forecasts  obviously  cannot  be  described 
in  detail,  it  may  be  helpful  to  briefly  sketch 
the  process.  Remotely  sensed  data  may  be 
m  the  form  of  lmage.s  (photographs)  or  la 
digital  form  suitable  for  electronic  process- 
ing. Image  Interpretation  will  be  described 
here  because  It  Is  somewhat  simpler  and 
computer  processing  of  digital  data'  is  In 
principle  very  similar. 

Given  an  Image  of  a  particular  geographic 
area,  a  photo-interpreter  must  first  classify 
the  land  Into  agricultural  and  other  land 
uses.  (Other  classifications  would  be  needed 
if  Information  other  than  crop  forecasts 
were  to  be  derived  from  the  data.)  Agricul- 
tural land  must  then  be  further  subdivided 
or  stratified  ini.i  crop  type  and  finally  crop 
species.  Once  ah  the  crops  present  are  Iden- 
tified, the  areal  extent  (or  acreage)  planted 
in  each  crop  must  be  measured.  Completion 
of  these  steps  provides  Information  on  acre- 
age planted  In  each  crop.  But  that  informa- 
tion alone  Is  Inadequate  to  produce  reliable 
crop  forecasts.  The  potential  yield  of  each 
crop  must  also  be  determined.  Forecast  yield 
l3,  then,  multiplied  by  the  acreage  to  fore- 
cast production  for  the  crop. 

Errors  of  estimation  in  the  final  forecast 
may  enter  at  each  stage  of  the  process.  For 
example,  If  the  spectral  signatures  (unique 
light  reflectance  of  each  crop  type)  on  crops 
lire  very  similar,  errors  In  crop  Identification 
m!>v  arise,  especially  with  low  resolution 
remote  sensing  devices.  Similarly,  errors  In 
field  boundaries  may  arise  causing  crop  acre- 
ages to  be  incorrectly  estimated.  This  prob- 
lem is  especially  acute  when  field  sizes  are 
.^lall.  say  less  than  20  acres.  Errors  in  yield 
estimation  arise  hi  similar  fashion.  Theoret- 
ically, at  least,  these  errors  can  all  be  small 
enough  to  produce  reliable  crop  forecaata 
using  remotely  sensed  data.  The  Issue  at 
stake  Is  whether  or  not  the  errors  Inherent 
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in  a  given  sj'stem  are  low  enough  to  produce 
reliable  forecaets  of  foreign  production. 

THE    VSS    OF   ERTS-TVPE    D.1T.\ 

We  will  begiia  exploring  thLs  question  by 
reviewing  the  evidence  on  ERTS  c.Tpability 
to  produce  reliable  crop  forecasts  in  the 
Unitad  StaUs  as  reported  by  sc:eiU)s;,s  who 
have  woriced  with  ERTS-1  data.  Mo.st  of  ihe 
advanced  research  using  ERTS  was  done  in 
ihe  U.S.  on  U.S.  cropping  sitaaiion-;.  We  will 
ihcn  examine  how  these  results  ruiglit  be 
luoJiiied  if  ERTS  data  is  used  to  produce  for- 
eign crop  forecasts. 

A  number  of  sclcji'ists  li.ive  e:;ai;iiiied 
IRTS  capabilities  to  produce  crop  acreage 
information.  Acreage  estimation  accuracies 
reported  by  most  iuvestigatar.s  ranj,ed  from 
GO  percent  to  95  percent  with  niort  around 
80  percent  to  85  percent.  Many  ir.vestiga- 
tors  reported  substantial  dilficulty  disun- 
gulEhlng  spectrally  similar  crops  such  as  corn 
and  soybeans,  until  very  late  in  the  growing 
season.  AH  investigators  repor'i,ed  difficulty 
recognizing  and  Interpreting  small  fields. 
Most  Investigators  recognized  a  mliiiinura 
field  size  of  15  to  20  acres.  ERTS  is  geueraliy 
considered  a  low  resolution  instrument; 
each  picture  element  covers  1,1  acres  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Resolution  Is  generally  put 
at  about  60  meters  (200  feet).  Since  a  square 
ten  acre  field  Is  6C0  feet  on  a  side,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  acreage  measurement  error 
would  be  high  for  small  fields.  The  Earth 
Satellite  Corporation  conclusion  on  ERTS 
capabilities  In  crop  acreage  estimation  based 
on  all  the  available  experimental  evidence 
was  that  there  Is  one  chance  In  twenty  of 
Improving  a  late  season  forecast  of  the  exist- 
ing USDA  crop  acreage  forecasting  system 
by  1982.  USDA  forecasts  are  normally  issued 
monthly  during  the  growing  season. 

Very  little  work  has  been  done  on  ERTS 
crop  yli;ld  estimation  capabilities.  It  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  errors  in  a  ."system 
used  to  forecast  crop  yield  at  a  given  point 
in  time  from  errors  derived  by  comparing 
that  forecast  with  final  yield.  The  reason  for 
this  distinction  Is  that  much  of  the  yield 
forecast  error  arises  from  random  events  in 
nature  through  the  growing  season  (such  as 
drought,  insects,  rusts,  floods,  frosts,  etc.). 
No  yield  forecasting  system  could  Improve  on 
these  types  of  forecast  errors.  Much  of  the 
error  In  the  USDA  system  comes  from  this 
t3rpe  of  error,  such  as  the  forecast  errors 
caused  by  the  early  frost  In  the  Mid  West 
la  the  1974  crop  year.  Bearing  this  dislinc- 
tloa  in  mind,  the  EarthSat  analysis  con- 
cluded that  there  Is  one  chance  in  three  of 
Improving  the  late  season  yield  forecast  in 
one  half  of  the  anomalous  (high  error)  crop 
years. 

It  ia  clear  from  the  reports  of  scientific 
Investigations  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
EarthSat  study  that  there  la  little  scope  for 
improved  crop  forecasts  In  the  United  States 
with  the  existing  ERTS  satellite  sensors.  The 
question  remains  on  the  extent  to  which  this 
conclusion  applies  to  foreign  countries.  Two 
principle  issues  arise  In  answering  this  ques- 
tion: (1)  How  do  existing  forecast  systems 
and  the  quality  of  existing  Information  In 
ftorelgn  nations  differ  from  the  USDA  system 
used  in  the  United  States?  (2)  How  would 
technical  capabUltles  of  an  ERTS  system 
be  altered  by  employing  the  system  on  for- 
eign agricultural  patterns? 

In  answering  the  first  question,  it  is  clear 
that  the  USDA  system  Is  superior  to  that 
of  most  foreign  nations,  especially  develop- 
ing nations.  Average  errors  of  the  USDA 
system  are  around  two  to  three  percent 
while  foreign  systems  have  much  higher 
errors  (perhaps  around  ten  percent).  Even 
if  foreign  errors  are  as  much  as  ten  per- 
cent, the  ERTS  system  has  not  been  demon- 
strated (In  the  U.S.)  to  consistently  produce 
estimates  with  less  tlian  ten  percent  error. 
However,  the  ERTS  system  has  not  yet  been 
tested  In  a  systematic  sampling  scheme  to 
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devcrii.ir.e  what;  l!s  accuracy  lulght  be.  In 
other  words,  it  is  premature  to  Judge  the 
utility  of  ERTS  data  in  producing  forecasts 
more  reliable  than  existing  foreign  forecasts. 

0:ie  can  say,  however,  that  ERTS  capa- 
bilities would  probably  be  adversely  alTecLed 
when  applied  to  the  foreign  agricultural 
situation,  ebpecially  in  developing  nations. 
One  major  problem  i:i  developing  coun.rio; 
is  the  much  smaller  field  sizes.  In  much  of 
India  for  e.\r;mple,  family  and  hnldiugs  avci- 
a,je  two  to  tlirco  hectares  (5,0  to  7.5  acres)  all 
of  which  may  not  be  planted  to  ihs  sumc 
ci-op.  Obvi.ou.sly,  .sucli  sm.ill  field  si^cs  are 
beyond  the  resoUiiion  of  the  ERTS  satelliic 
system.  In  addition,  es  enilnl  grov.ud  truth 
(ground  cliecVts  on  crop  species,  acreage,  and 
yield)  information  may  l3c  much  harder  and 
more  expc:-.sive  to  coir.e  by.  Hence,  it  appears 
thni  it  v.-oulci  be  more  difficult  to  produce  re- 
liable forecast?  ushis  ERTS  for  foreign  agri- 
cul'.ure  (especi.'iMy  i:;  LDC)  t'".jiii  fvT  V  K. 
agriculture. 

In  summa.-y,  then,  wT.erc  the  ERT.S  ^we.'n 
is  at  its  be^t — the  U,S,  type  croppi.':^;  condi- 
tioiis — the  erd.'^ting  system  Is  also  quite  ac- 
curate, a'ld  where  the  existljig  system  is 
poorer.  EHTS  capabilities  are  likely  to  be 
even  poorer.  A:  tlie  very  lean;,  one  can  say 
tliat  tliere  is  no  demonstrated  capability  to 
produce  reliable  crop  foi-ecasts  of  foi-elcn 
agriculture  using  an  ERTS  based  ,<-ystem,  "To 
proinise  the  world  reliable  crop  forecast  in- 
formatioii  and  to  deliver  them  ERTS  data 
would  hke'.y  lead  to  ano'.her  AID  di-^a-ter, 

A    CON'TRARV    oriNIOIs 

NA,'?A  has  commissioned  Us  own  s'.udici  of 
Using  ERTS  for  crop  forecasting.  In  general, 
they  are  much  more  optimistic  0:1  both  the 
technical  capabllitj  Issue  and  the  polenual 
economic  benefits  of  the  system  than  the 
EanhSat  study,  N.\SA  has  made  their  judg- 
ment on  technical  capability  using  a  iheo- 
retical  framework  that  has  not  been  sub- 
.stantiated  empirically.  Their  study  focused 
on  winter  uhcai  and  nee.  but  used"  diclioto- 
mowf.  .situations  where  no  ambiguity  in  dai.i 
iuterprttation  is  likely  to  occur.  More  .■-pt - 
cificAily^  Kanf;as  wheat  fields  and  large  1 150 
acre)  n.e  fields  in  California  were  used  in 
an  effort  to  show  tecimical  capabilities  of 
the  iatellite.  Both  .■situations  were  in  areas 
of  lar(^e  field  size  and  were  not  ccmplicated 
by  mixed  cropping  situations. 

The  projected  technical  capability  ia  de- 
pendent on  the  ability  to  "split  "  picture  ele- 
ments to  improve  accuracy.  USDA  personnel 
who  have  reviewed  the  technical  capabUitv 
question  do  not  believe  that  the  process  of 
splitting  the  picture  elements  dl  acres  1 , 
which  is  required  by  the  NASA  suggested 
techniques,  can  be  feasibly  undertaken 
Moreover,  they  suggest  strongly  that  bound- 
ary picture  elements  are  not  known  and  do 
not  have  the  characteristics  of  the  normal 
distribution.  Therefore,  the  assumption  of 
otTsetting  errors  In  the  identification  of  these 
boundary  elements  cannot  be  accepted. 

Of  perhaps  equal  importance  is  the  fact 
tliat  the  NASA  study  did  not  take  accurate 
account  of  cloud  cover  problems  in  their 
technical  capability  assessment.  Several  re- 
viewers have  raised  serious  questions  about 
using  their  technique  with  a  fioating  sample 
of  crop  areas.  Such  a  sample  is  required  if 
the  cloud  cover  problem  is  to  be  successfully 
surmounted.  Finally,  Ic  Is  the  conclusion  of 
USDA  personnel  who  have  reviewed  the  NAS.-\ 
study  that  an  ERTS-Iike  satellite  system  can- 
not improve  on  current  foreca-stlng  accuracy 
for  yield  information  and  cannot  surpass  tlie 
current  system  with  respect  to  the  timing  of 
national  lU.S.)  crop  forecasts. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  capability 
question,  NAS.\  studies  have  utilized  eco- 
nomic modeling  to  forecast  potential  bene- 
fits from  crop  forecasting  using  ERTS.  They 
have  developed  a  conceptual  model  and 
utilized  it  to  show  stibstantlal  benefits  from 
this  activity.  In  general,  their  modeling  ef- 
fort is  both  sophisticated  and  rigorous.  How- 
ever, a  tmrnber  of  ns,^'j:-.-.ptio;is  are  reqtilred 
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to  produce  the  benefits.  In  the  opimoi;  of 
w.mt  observers  the  assiiniptlous  specified  are 
i:ureahstic  and  result  in  excessive  benefit 
'"-•inflates  from  the  activity.  For  example, 
Hiien  assumption.^  similar  to  tl-.ose  utilized 
I),  the  EarthSat  study  are  fed  Into  the  NASA 
lii'iilel.  agrKulturul  forecasting  benefit.';  for 
ne  U.S  drop  to  le,^s  than  half  of  those  pro- 
!'•  ■  f<l  bv  EarthSat. 

THE   CLAS.-.IHt:D   ALTERNATIVF 

Oraixtlng  that  the  ERTS  satellite  is  p:u!>- 
:ibly  tlie  inappropriate  tool  for  fulfiUiUb'  ihe 
SciTetary's   promise,    the   tjuestiou   remains, 

What  data  source  could  be  used,  if  any,  lo 
produce  the  de.-.iied  cr.>p  forecaj.t  mformii- 
iioii'.'"  One  answer  to  that  question  lies  di- 
rectly liiider  the  Secie'arys  control  in  his 
vher  role  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
I  :irity  Council.  This  answer  is  the  use  of  more 
.idvanced  and  higiier  re.sohuion  L'.S.  iaicllites 
ivhu  h  are  currently  cUis.-ltied.  In  fact,  it 
^•ould  be  that  the  Secretaiy  uas  contem- 
phitiiiL;  use  of  these  data  sources,  but  later 
decided  that  this  course  was  nor  best  at  this 

ime.  ill  any  case,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
U  S.  has  the  capabiluy  to  produce  crop  fore- 
cnst.s  anywlicre  in  the  world  usin;,'  cla.ssitied 
data  sources  Whether  or  not  to  use  these 
d:i'a  sources  is  partially  a  political  qiiesiio;i 
v.  hich  must  be  answered  on  other  yrounds. 

•Several  poiuLs  can  be  made  about  the  clas- 
>.:ied  alternaaves.  howe\er.  based  upon  com- 
lu'.ii  knowledge  of  their  capability.  First,  be- 
'  iiu:,p  of  their  exiremely  high  re.solutioii.  u.se 
of  the  acquired  data  for  crop  forecast in^' 
may  be  an  expensive  process.  Vos*  amoums 
of  unnecL-fKsary  data  may  need  to  be  proc- 
essed ITius.  altiiough  ERTS  has  n;ade(iuare 
resolution.  Bij^  Bird  i  or  other  classified  sv  .- 
tems)  may  provide  data  over.-;ill  (leading  lo 
excv;ssive  costs  for  the  job  in  qutsilon).  The 
public,  however,  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
uiformation  that  could  be  spun  off  of  our 
existing  national  security  intelligence  gath- 
evsne;  ciperations  at  low  cost  (merely  a.s  an 
ancillary  product). 

Second,  il  classified  data  can  do  the  crop 
r.recastUii:  Job.  whv  doesn't  the  U..S  do  the 
interpretation  and  make  the  information 
1. ailable  without  roleii.<liig  the  primarv  data 
because  of  national  security).'  The  an.?wer 
to  this  que--.tion  .seems  uj  be  based  on  foreiyii 
ien.-^itivity  to  this  type  of  "bik!  brother  "  opera- 
tion Most  countries  not  only  want  the  in- 
formation based  on  interpretation,  but  the 
raw  data,  it.self. 

The  above  may  argue  for  an  intermediate 
system  (if  the  appropriate  classified  system 
cannot  be  declassified)  which  would  have 
adequate  technical  capability  to  do  the  job 
but  still  be  capable  of  civilian  operation  and 
distribution.  This  may  require  continued 
R  <S:  D  efforts  which.  Kiven  budget  cycles, 
would  take  us  to  the  late  1970s  before  an 
operational  system  could  be  deployed 

CfRRENT    R     a:     O    ErFORTS 

At  the  present  time,  a  major  efforl.  under 
the  spon.sorshlp  of  NASA  but  with  the  coop- 
eration Of  a  number  of  other  agencies,  is 
goiiij;  forward  in  the  crop  forecasting  area. 
Technicallv  known  as  ■  LACIP  "  (Large  Area 
Crop  Inventory  Project  i ,  this  operation  .seeks 
to  make  Joint  use  of  classified  information. 
EHTS-like  information,  and  meteorology  in- 
formation Portions  of  the  project  are  classi- 
fied and  portions  are  not  Public  aiinounce- 
monfs  with  respect  to  this  effort  have  indi- 
cated that  ERTS-B  (to  be  launched  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1975)  will  plav  a  major  role  in  the 
project.  ThLS  statement,  howe-. er  Is  hard  to 
verify  because  of  the  partial  c!os.^ified  nature 
of  the  work  and  the  numerous  other  compo- 
nrnts  involved  Prom  what  is  known.  It  is 
clear  that  the  LACIP  concept  will  be  an  In- 
tegrated approach  u.-^iiig  more  than  simple 
ERTS  imaglnery  As  a  consequence,  any  tech- 
nical or  economic  analysis  of  the  ERTS  satel- 
lite, per  se,  would  be  Irrelevant  to  this  effort 
Totiil  costs  of  the  LACIP  approach  will  ob- 
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viously  be  far  greater  than  tliose  forecast  for 
using  ERTS  Imagery  alone.  However,  If  the 
technical  capability  for  crop  forecasting  Is 
Increased,  benefits  may  also  be  substantially 
changed. 
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MOSCOW  P.\PER  ASSAILS  USIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  i  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.VriVES 
Tuesday.  April  15.  1975 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  most  recent  Moscow  blasts 
at  the  US  Intormation  Agency — USIA. 
I  sul)niit  thi.s  te.\t  in  order  that  Members 
who  wonder  about  the  effectivenes.s  and 
impact  of  U.S.  intelligence  operations, 
can  reali/c  the  attack  from  the  otlier  side 
of  the  fence 

This  statement,  whii  h  I  in.-ort  at  this 
time,  speaks  for  itself' 

Moscow   P.\rrR    Ass.MLS   UoIA    "Subversion  ' 
Centers 

(Mo-,cow  Moskovskaya  Pravda  in  Russian, 
February  22,  1975  t 

(UnattribuLed  Article:  •Saboteurs  at  the 
Microphones."') 

(Text)  Bourgeois  propaLianda  is  continuing 
its  ideological  warfare  directed  against  the 
Soviet  irnlon  and  countries  of  .socialism. 
Using  powerful  technical  resources,  the  Im- 
pTiali.it  special  service.-,  are  resorting  to  the 
most  varied  methods  of  iniluencing  people's 
minds  These  "'quiet"  saboteurs  are  using 
radio  broadcasts,  press  output,  and  other 
methods  with  the  aim  of  falsifying  the 
world's  historical  development,  slandering  the 
socialist  system,  and.  at  the  same  time,  em- 
bellishing the  reality  of  capitalist  society. 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  relaxation  of  in- 
ternational tension  our  ideological  enemies 
are  not  only  not  slackening  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  stepping  up  their  ideological  at- 
which  essentially  constitute  nothing 
'.erferencc  in  our  internal  affairs. 

IN    THE    SAME    ObD    KEY 

main  role  In  the  Ideological  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist 
countires  belongs  to  the  giant  US.  propa- 
ganda machine.  ITie  USIA  occupies  the  doml- 
nam  position  within  Its  system.  The  scale  of 
its  activity  is  demonstrated  by  the  following 
figures:  approximately  10.000  people  work  for 
the  USI.A.  the  Agency  has  19:2  centers  func- 
tioning in  111  countries,  and  it  will  receive 
$239.5  million  in  1975  from  the  Federal 
Budget.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
USIA  atid  the  trend  of  Its  activity  are  at- 
tested by  the  report  presented  to  the  US 
Congresa  by  a  consultative  commission  on 
information.  Ihe  report  says,  interalia:  "The 
USIA  realizes  that  the  policy  of  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union  means  a  sharp  intensifica- 
iion  of  ideological  contlict  throughout  the 
world  ...  In  the  coming  years  Congress  must 
regard  the  USI.^  as  the  Agency  bearing  the 
main  burden  oi  ideological  struggle  for  the 
United  States,   .  .  ." 

An  interview  given  by  J.  Keogh.  the 
ALrencv's  Director,  to  the  magazine  US.  News 
and  World  Report  Is  characteristic  in  terms 
of  an  understanding  of  the  USIA's  Aims  The 
magazine's  correspondent  asked  him:  "Tlie 
USIA's  operation  have  to  a  considerable  e.t- 
tent  been  a  result  of  the  cold  war.  Are  there 
any  grounds  for  continuing  this  program 
now.  in  a  period  of  detente?" 


tacks. 
but  in 

The 


Keogb  Answered:  "In  my  opinion  there 
are  grpiter  grounds  for  this  now  than  ever 
before  because  the  world  situation  In  which 
the  United  States  has  to  operate  Is  now 
more  complex  than  ever." 

Using  various  means  of  propagating  ideo- 


lot;ical  --ubversive  activity  both  against  the 
socialist  countries  and  against  developing 
states,  which  have  taken  the  path  of  inde- 
pendent development,  USIA  allocates  a  spe- 
cial role  to  VOA.  which  is  the  Agency's  main 
organ.  Time  magazine  defined  the  aims  of 
this  station"s  radio  programs  as  follows; 
"VOA,  being  the  Information  Agency's  odi- 
cial  spokesman  and  having  a  staff  of  2,30:i 
employees  and  an  annual  budget  of  .$55  mil- 
lion, operates  on  a  strictly  regulated  basis. 
Its  oflicial  ta-sk  is  to  explain  life  in  the 
United  States  and  American  loreign  policy 
and  to  fight  communism.' 

This  mcan^.  of  course,  explaining  is  tJie 
kcv  necessary  for  the  U.'^IA's  propagaiiUi>t 
iiniis  And  these  aims,  as  J.  Keogh  noted 
in  a  statement  lor  the  press,  have  not 
changed.  "Tliere  lias  been  no  revision  of 
VOA's  policy  regarding  broadcasts  to  the 
Soviet  Union."  lie  said. 

Sober-minded  Americans  make  a  proper 
asse^smvnt  of  VOA's  radio  broadcasts  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  example.  Frank  Miller,  a 
profes.sor  at  Worcester  College  (Ohio),  wrote 
m  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Prvst:  "VO.'V'.s 
provocative  broadcasts  were  of  dubious  effec- 
tiveness even  under  cold  war  conditimis 
Und.-r  any  other  conditions,  such  practice 
can  only  be  considered  malicious.  Such  pro- 
vocative broadcasts  can  only  be  regarded  in 
one  i>-ay — as  political  contraband. 

.\  CREATURE  OF  THE  COLD  WAH 

R;.dio  Liberty  (RL)  and  Radio  Free  Europe 
(RFE',  created  by  the  CIA  and  under  its 
tutciaf-:e,  have  been  engaged  in  subversive 
propaganda  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  oilier  Suciallst  countries  for  more  than 
two  decades.  Senator  W.  Fulbright  called 
these  subversive  radio  centers  located  m 
Western  Europe  anachronisms  which  should 
be  put  in  the  graveyard  of  cold  war  relics" 
Wh.it  IS  RL.  which  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  18  languages  of  the  peoples  of  our 
country;'  This  question  is  eloquently  and 
exhaustively  answered  by  the  Austrian  paper 
Volmsstiinme:  "RL  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
famous centers  of  incitement  in  the  capitali-st 
world  It  is  controlled  and  financed  by  the 
CIA,  and  Its  headquarters  is  in  New  York 
Founded  at  ihe  height  of  the  Cold  War  iti 
March  1951.  the  Center  is  to  this  day  a 
champion  oi  this  bankrupt  policy  and  spe- 
cialized In  subversive  propaganda  against 
the  USSR   " 

The  radio's  leading  workers  include  former 
Hitlerite  agents  and  collaborators,  the  news- 
paper continues.  Now  these  people,  "whose 
hands  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  Soviet 
citizens  and  antifascists  in  other  countries, 
want  to  'liberate'  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .'" 
(Text )  West  German  parliamentarian  Karl- 
Helnz  Hansen,  a  social  Democratic  Party 
Deputy  in  the  Bundestag,  calls  RL  and  RFE 
■  Olfspring  of  the  Cold  War"'  In  a  book  de- 
voted to  their  activity.  He  backs  up  his  as- 
sertion with  an  analysis  of  programs  from 
both  stations.  Noting  that  "'more  refined 
methods'"  than  previously  are  now  used  hi 
broadcasts  (they  are  emphatically  informa- 
tive in  nature  and  Include  material  which 
superiiclallv  does  not  look  anti-Soviet  or 
anti-Communist)  Hansen  stresses  that  all 
broadca-'ts  from  these  Munich-based  sta- 
tions are  nevertheless  Imbued  with  an  aspi- 
ration to  "make  Usteners  receptive  to  anti- 
Communist  Ideas  "  and  are  steeped  in  slander 
and  disinformation. 

"Undermining  the  confidence  of  Commu- 
nists and  supporters  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment that  world  development  is  proceeding 
in  favor  of  this  movement""  is  how  the  "West 
European  Consultative  Commission  of  the 
RFE  Committee"  openly  spells  out  one  of 
the.se  radio  stations'  objectives.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  attempts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dangerous  activities  of  the  Munich  broad- 
casters meet  with  stubborn  resistant  from 
reactionary  forces  In  the  United  States  and 
West  Germany    In  particular,  the  Board  of 
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the  Christian  Social  Union — Strauss'  Party — 
once  stated  outright  that  It  regards  the  sta- 
tions as  "important  broadcasting  stations  in 
the  process  of  the  exchange  of  Information 
and  views." 

Certain  American  politicians  also  point  out 
([Uite  clearly  what  Interpretation  of  the  proc- 
ess of  "the  exchange  of  information  and 
views"  the  Cold  Warriors  have  in  mind.  This, 
S.  Rosenthal,  a  Democrat  from  New  York, 
exposing  the  assertions  that  these  U.S. -fund- 
ed stations  are  "organs  of  free  information," 
has  noted  that  their  activity  "'is  incompatible 
with  the  relaxation  of  tension"  and  consti- 
tutes "interference  in  other  countries'  in- 
ternal affairs."  For  his  part,  Republican  H. 
Burke  has  noted  that  "we  would  do  the 
American  people  and  the  peoples  of  the  en- 
tire world  more  good  if  we  were  to  contribute 
to  a  reduction  in  international  tension- 
something  which  is  contradicted  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  conspiratorial  broadcasts, 
particularly  in  view  of  our  proclamation  of 
the  policy  of  renouncing  the  imposition  of 
our  version  of  the  political  truth  on  other 
countries." 

But  no  matter  how  malicious  our  ideologi- 
cal enemies  may  wax.  these  are  the  convul- 
sions of  the  doomed. 

The  authors  and  inspirers  of  dirty  ideologi- 
cal subversion  have  nothing  to  counterpose 
to  the  trvuh.  the  real  strength  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  Socialist  system,  and  the 
radiant  ideals  of  our  society.  They  have  long 
since  shown  themselves  to  be  rabid  oppo- 
nents of  peaceful  coexistence.  It  Is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  aspiration  to  liquidate  the 
remnants  of  the  Cold  War  must  be  backed 
■up  by  the  liquidation  of  all  its  "offspring." 
They  belong  on  the  garbage  dump  of  his- 
tory. 


WHERE  ARE  WE  GOING 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1975 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  the  proceedings  of  this  House 
should  also  show  the  feelings  and  reac- 
tions of  the  people.  For  my  colleagues' 
benefit,  I  submit  an  excellent  letter  from 
Mr.  Tom  Egan  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  to 
President  Ford  and  Members  of  the 
Idaho  Congressional  Delegation: 

Gentlemen.  Where  are  we  going? 

The  'United  States  of  America  is  wallowing 
In  a  sea  of  indecision,  misdirection,  confu- 
sion, and  desperately  needs  a  firm  hand  at 
the  tiller  which  can  guide  us  to  a  strong, 
sound  foundation  upon  which  our  State  of 
the  Union  will  rest. 

Our  actions  in  the  international  arena 
emulate  a  shy  matador  who  is  afraid  of  the 
bull.  Our  allies  have  a  sound  basis  to  ques- 
tion the  premise  of  the  United  States  being 
dependable  in  living  up  to  its  commitments. 

Are  we  repeating  the  mistakes  of  the  Thir- 
ties? We  look  very  much  to  be  the  "paper 
tiger"  as  we  watch  the  North  Vietnamese 
flagrantly  violate  the  agreements  of  the  Paris 
Accords.  We  are  defaulting  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  American  lives  lost  In  the  Vietnam 
war,  were  they  lost  in  vain?  Where  do  we 
lake  a  .stand? 

Are  we  going  to  again  turn  Inward,  ignore 
the  dangers  and  perils  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment now  confronting  us?  Will  we  again 
turn  our  backs  untU  we  find  ourself  against 
the  proverbial  wall  and  forced  to  defend  our- 
selves precipitating  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
destruction  of  lives  and  property  the  world 
has  ever  known? 

Are  those  In  whom  we  have  entrusted  our 
lives  and  freedom  going  to  lead  us  down  th« 
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primrose  path  to  oblivion?  One  hundred  bil- 
lion dollar  deficits,  the  ever-increasing 
growth  of  the  income  transfer  monster  which 
will  eventually  destroy  our  economy  if  not 
stopped,  laws  which  feed  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion, the  real  killer  in  our  economy  which 
will  eventvially  sap  our  economic  life  blood! 

Are  we  as  a  country  going  to  awake  one 
morning  wondering  where  all  of  our  life's 
savings  have  gone? 

Just  where  do  you  stand?  What  proposals 
have  you  to  offer  which  will  put  our  coun- 
try back  on  the  road  to  the  practice  of  sound, 
constructive  programs  which  will  reverse  the 
present  trend  pointing  to  disaster. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  Please  'le:  me 
hear  from  you! 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP   ■WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVLS 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1975 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  West  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin  Community  Action  Agen- 
cy— West  CAP — on  the  energy  conserva- 
tion portion  of  their  housing  program. 

West  CAP  of  Glenwood  City,  Wis.,  has 
issued  a  preliminary  report  on  an  energy 
conservation  program  carried  out  from 
December  1974  through  February  1975, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Jake  Banks, 
West  CAP  executive  director. 

At  a  time  of  excruciating  economic 
conditions,  when  people  in  the  west-cen- 
tral part  of  Wisconsin  are  especially  ha  id 
hit,  this  program  is  designed  to  provide 
valuable  assistance  to  low  income  and 
or  elderly  homeownei-s  who  occupy  un- 
insulated or  underinsulated  homes. 

This  project  has  provided  employment. 
produced  a  conservation  of  energy,  and 
resulted  in  assistance  to  an  impres.sive 
number  of  Wisconsin  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  report  issued 
by  West  CAP  as  an  example  of  the  effect 
one  Government  program  is  having  with- 
in my  own  State.  The  report,  together 
with  an  accompanying  letter,  follows," 

March  18,  1975. 
Hon.  David  Obey, 

Representative,  State  of  Wisconsin,  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Obey  :  The  attached  report  covers 
the  Energy  Conservation  portion  of  the  West 
CAP  Housing  Program,  which  summarizes 
the  costs,  the  benefits,  and  the  services 
provided. 

We  believe  it  to  be  one  strategy  to  meet 
the  "crisis  of  the  times,"  energy  conserva- 
tion, cost  reductions  for  home  owners, 
valuable  work  experience  for  the  unem- 
ployed, and  supervisory  positions  for 
unemployed   building   related   professionals. 

This  is  an  interim  report  on  Just  one  of 
16  program  grants  to  Community  Action 
Agencies  In  Wisconsin.  In  our  cold  month 
of  January,  from  reports  of  14  of  the  above 
agencies,  324  homes  were  winterized,  800 
families  received  energy  crisis  aid,  many 
rental  homes  needing  winterization  were 
identified,  and  55  homes  received  emergency 
fuel  to  tide  them  over.  Ms.  Margaret  Thorpe. 
Division  of  Housing,  State  of  Wisconsin.  Is 
in  charge  of  this  program. 

A  survey  of  program  participants  con- 
ducted by  West  CAP  proves  conclusively  that 
well  over  $100  per  Insulted   home   will   be 
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--aved  in  ou«  northern  climes  per  year 
Siiouldnt  this  program  be  expanded?  We.  oi 
course,  lealize  that  this  program  is  a  trial 
-i/e  operation,  and  right  now  we  only  h;('  e 
a  very  few  weeks  of  nece.ssary  supplies.  We 
solicit  your  cooperation  to  do  whatever  vou 
can  to  help  a.ssure  us  additional  funds. 

We  are  well  aware  that  Presidem  Ford 
has  recommended  many  millions  of  dollar- 
lor  energy  conservation  for  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.  They  will,  no  doubt, 
have  to  invent  someoiie  like  Commui.nv 
.Action  .Agencies  lo  get  ilie  job  done.  We  lepl 
tJiese  di.llars  should  go  to  the  Commuiu'v 
Ser\ices  Administration  so  that,  in  turn. 
West  CAP  and  other  coinmtinity  b.i-Pci 
.i.:.;encies  c;ui  comimic  these  service.s. 
Sincerely, 

W.  G.  Heiting. 
Board  Presiclcii! 

ENFrOY    CONEERV.\TION 
(GETTING    THE    JOB    DONE 

In  tlie  7  counties  served  by  West  CAT. 
There  aio  about  205.817  people  in  a  5.'J25 
.square  mile  area.  Three-fourths  live  In  tiie 
rural  area,  ir  of  the  families  have  an  ii;- 
conie  less  than  the  poverty  level,  and  over 
16",  of  the  occupied  housing  units  arc 
.sub-standard. 

Low  income  families  were  the  hardeai  hit 
by  tlie  rise  in  fuel  prices  in  1973.  Most  homes 
111  this  area  use  fuel  oil  or  propane  for 
healing,  although  a  few  still  heat  uiih 
wood.  National  statistics  show  that  hon.'-c- 
holds  in  the  lowest  income  quartile  spend 
over  8  of  their  disposable  income  for 
fuel  oil.  compared  to  4.3';  and  3.1'.  I'jr 
families  in  the  middle  quartiles.  Any  ir,- 
crease  in  fuel  prices  means  less  for  food 
cloihing  and  other  shelter  costs,  at  the  snir.e 
time  that  these  other  costs  are  going  up 
Budgets  stretch  only  so  far. 

Tlie  federal  Office  of  Economic  Oppon;:- 
nity  (now  the  Community  Services  Adnnn- 
i.-itrationi  tried  to  attack  the  problem  i;i 
1974.  It  channeled  funds  to  several  states 
in  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  success  of  a 
model  winterization  program  conducted  in 
Maine.  Wisconsin  received  $140,000,  and 
pledged  $35,000  in  state  funds.  Wisconsin 
also  promised  that  state  manpower  fund's 
received  under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  could  be 
used  by  Community  Action  Agencies  lo  pro- 
vide the  labor  needed  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ect. 

Some  funds  were  set  aside  for  emer- 
gency fuel  purchases,  with  the  majority  of 
the  funds  to  be  used  for  winterizing  home.- 
on  the  theory  that  this  would  provide  il.e 
most  meaningful  long  term  relief  for  the 
families  involved.  West  CAP  was  allocated 
$12,600.  and  used  this  to  buy  several  truck- 
loads  of  6  inch  fiberglass  insulation  (the 
recommended  ceiling  insulation  for  tins 
area),  along  with  plastic  for  storm  window.s 
and  doors,  weatherstrlpping,  and  paper  for 
banking  homes. 

West  CAP  arranged  to  use  the  Adult  Work 
Training  enrollees  (A  CETA  program)  to 
provide  labor,  and  Emergency  Energy  Con- 
servation Program  enrollees  to  find  the 
people  who  needed  help  One  EECP  enrollee 
was  trained  to  repair  and  refurbish  fur- 
naces. West  CAP'S  Outreach  workers  pro- 
vided much  of  the  field  work,  and  admmi.-- 
tration  expenses  were  donated  by  the  agency 
To  qualify  for  help,  families  had  to  be  low 
income,  and  own  or  be  making  payments 
on  their  own  home.  Renters  were  assisted 
if  the  landlord  was  low  income,  and  many 
renters  were  assisted  with  furnace  repairs 
No  insulation  was  provided  to  other  renter.-: 
because  West  CAP  had  no  way  to  insixre  fam- 
ilies that  landlords  would  not  simply  raise 
rents  after  improvements  were  made,  thus 
forcing  the  families  out.  At  the  time  the 
program  was  operating,  low  income  guide- 
lines fieiiiied  a  family  of  four  as  poor  if  ;l;ey 
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made  less  tl;a!i  *4.5a0  a  year.  Families  In- 
volved turned  out  to  be  substantially  below 
the  t;uldeUiie.s,  with  an  average  family  in- 
come for  the  127  families  panlcipatiiif;  at 
J3,474.  with  an  averas,-e  family  ..i/p  of  4  "^ 

VVIl\r    V\E    DID 

Wot  CAP  Outreach  workf-rs.  fmiciecl  by 
the  regular  agency  budget ,  I  ><jked  over  their 
counties  and  came  up  with  lisi.s  of  lamllles 
thev  thouEjlit  might  t)e  intere.sted  Our  crisis 
workers,  hired  under  ihe  Emergency  Energy 
Conservation  Prnt,'ram.  went  out  into  the 
area  to  check  up  on  tlie  families  referred. 
They  also  got  ri-terr.ils  from  (>U  companies, 
ministers,  social  .service  departments,  and 
sometime.s  they  Just  stopped  at  homes  that 
Ir-oked  like  they  need  ir.sulatlon 

Oar  crews,  mos'ly  young  nr>.pn  enrolled  in 
our  Adult  Work  1  raining  program,  loaded 
insulation  Into  their  trucks  and  took  oft  to 
handle  2  to  4  projects  a  day.  'I hey  weather- 
sirlppe  i  doors  and  windows,  put  on  plastic 
storm  wmdow.s.  and  installed  0  inch  ceiling 
Insulation  Purchase  of  a  special  blower  en- 
abled them  to  u-ip  loose  insulati  in  on  homes 
with  no  access  to  the  attic  area 

Thev  interviewed  the  familv,  tork  income 
statements,  and  determined  ell'ibllity.  They 
Inspected  windcws  and  doors  fur  leaks  They 
climbed  into  attics  to  measure  ln,=  ;'i;ition. 
They  asked  about  tl-.e  furnace  to  see  if  heat- 
ina;  emcieiuy  could  be  improved  by  cleaning 
or  miner  repairs.  Tliey  brought  the  Informa- 
tion buck  to  the  oRi.e  and  set  up  a  date  for 
the  work  crew  to  do  tiie  needeci  wlnterl- 
zatlon 

Another  crew  member,  hired  tinder  the 
Emersiency  Energy  Coi  servation  proL;rain. 
checked  the  furnace  and  did  t!ie  required 
rep.ilrs  and  cleantnt; 

The  crew  found  homes  with  no  insulation, 
larste  families  forced  to  .sleep  m  living  rooms 
because  .second  floor  bedro:  nis  were  unllv- 
able  in  cold  weather,  chlmr.evs  almost  to- 
^illv  blocked  up  wil!^  soot,  furnaces  that  had 
not  t)eeii  cleaT.ed  c  r  adjusted  for  ye.irs. 

West  CAP  Is  ccoperatniE;  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wlscin.=iin-River  Falls  Physics  De- 
parMnent  to  st  idy  the  impa.t  of  the  Insula- 
tion program  on  heat  loss  and  tuel  costs 
Students  visited  four  of  the  homes  insulated 
before  and  after  the  project  was  completed. 
Both  times  they  used  a  heat  flow  disc  In- 
strtiment  and  recorder  to  measure  heat  loss. 
They  recorded  the  sl/e  :)f  the  home,  number 
of  doors  and  windows.  t>-pe  of  coistruction. 
and  other  variables  Results  of  this  study 
should  t)e  available  before  the  Final  report 
on  the  West  CAP  project  comes  out  in  spring 
of    197,5 

Ihere  is  no  end  date  to  this  project — it 
will  end  when  tlie  materials  are  used  up. 
West  CAP  projects  n  f^nal  total  of  200  home.<( 
wlnteri/ed.  with  120  of  them  involving  full 
celling;  insulation. 

T«S    RESGLTS 

F.-iinilies  .served 137 

a7%  on  AFDC  or  AFDCU. 
30  ,   elderly  or  disabled 
15',i  unemployed 
28  .  employed  low  income 

Average   family   .si/e 4.3 

Average  family  Income $3,4  73 

•Homts  Insulated  „. 77 

Average   Ci>it    for   materials   per   In- 
sulation project   977  06 

Average   cost   for   labor  per   winter- 
ization  project $107.  00 


•About  60%  of  the  families  Involved  re- 
ceived the  cr-lllng  Insulation.  The  other 
homes  either  did  not  ne?d  insulation  or 
could  not  be  Insulated  (mobile  homes.  hM>e- 
inent  homes > .  These  homes  wfre  winterized. 
ie..  weatherstr1pf>ed.  equlp;>-d  with  pla.stlc 
storm  windows  and  doors.  l..-i:.ked.  or  had 
ftirna'-e  repairs  mad«. 
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THE     BUDGET 

MatenalH— Purchased  through,  a  grant  /roin 
the  Wisconsin  Departmeit  0/  Local  A/- 
/■/irv  and  Devilaiiment 

Insulation M.  400 

Wlnterizalion    materials   2,840 

Kmergency  fuel  fund 1.000 

Storkpiling     '450 

Total _ _ 12  690 

Lahnr — funded  throvgh  Comprrhpn'.irr  f.-iii- 
ploi/mrnt  and  Trainiiig  Art  piimHre  u-age^. 
or  in  (n-fcnirf  rontritni'-on  by  Wc>t  CAP 
of  stuff  time 

Case-finding  .    .  ^1.2ii2         H.'J'io 

Laljor: 

Oii-siie    3,187 

Travel  time  _„._____.^  2.  391 

Clerical    1.140 

Administration 2  502 

Mlleaye    1.496  504 

Total 9.416  4.266 

Ff  i.i.DVv  CmzF.Ns:  This  report  has  been 
prepsred  to  show  how  our  government,  work- 
ing through  the  Community  Services  Adinin- 
ivStratlon.  can  support  the  etTorls  of  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  In  their  Job  of  atlevial- 
ins;  conditions  tliat  keep  poor  people  poor 

The  Ci>mmunitv  Action  philo.sophy  of  "peo- 
ple helping  pe  >ple  ■  is  Illustrated  well  by  this 
energv  conservation  program.  Funds  were 
not  rereived  until  Decemlier  1,  1[(74.  and  this 
preliminary  report  shows  clearly  the  C.'^P 
ability  to  get  thir.gs  done.  A  program  of  thi.s 
type  operated  nationwide  could  save  low  In- 
come pe^ple  millions  of  dollars  emh  year  and 
confer',  e  our  precious  energy  resources. 

J.  C.  Banks 
Wet  CAP  EX'Ciitirf  Uircclor. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I  1  I  jMost  low  income  home-owiu-rs.  at 
lea.st  in  this  area,  own  older  homes.  Many 
are  elrierly  couples.  Younger  low  income  fam- 
ilies purclia.se  older  homes  beniu.se  of  tlie 
lower  co.t.  A.S  a  result,  mot^t  are  uninsulated 
or  under-in.sulated. 

(2)  Many  of  these  homes  have  poorly  maln- 
t.iliied  heating  .systems,  becatise  the  families 
cannot  afford  to  have  them  cleaned,  and  are 
unable  to  do  it  themselves. 

(3)  Providing  free  materials  wuuld  not 
have  helped  most  of  the  families  we  found, 
because  the  lamllles  do  not  have  tlie  funds 
to  hire  labor.  n'>.d  most  cann  .t  do  t!;e  labor 
thpmscive.'v 

(4)  By  combining  the  resources  of  West 
CAP,  the  Comprehensive  Emplovment  and 
Training  Act.  and  the  state  grant  for  mate- 
ri.ils.  we  were  able  x.~>  insulate  homes  at  a 
cost  of  *77  each  for  materials,  or  $184  for 
materials  and  laljor  (including  the  co-'U  for 
ca.se-nudmg.   travel   and  supervision). 

(5)  Some  way  must  be  found  to  help  rent- 
ers, either  by  entering  Into  loUft  term  con- 
tra:t.s  with  landlords,  so  they  will  not  raise 
rents  after  Improvements  are  made,  or  by 
euforti  g  some  kind  of  hovising  code.s  in  rural 
areas. 


April  15,  1975 


REPRESENTATIVE  KEMP  COMMEM- 
ORATES THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  HUN- 
GARY BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


H  R     5,3!>8 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

0»    CO.N.NFCTUUT 
I\   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ITIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1975 

Ml-.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Si^eakcr.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  by  ofTiclal  bu.slness 
dtiriiii?  yesterday's  rollciill  vote  on  H.R. 
5398.  tlie  Emergency  Houicowners'  Re- 
lief Act.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
hBvp  \fitcd  to  .support  Ihe  meoRiire. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

of    NEW    YORK 
I.\   1  ill;  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'IIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  4 
marked  tlie  30th  aimiversary  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Hungary  by  the  Red  Army 
of  tiic  Soviet  Union. 

On  tiiat  day.  the  Soviet  Union  insti- 
tuted a  reign  of  opprey^ion.  imprisoning 
and  executing  thousands  of  Hungarian 
citizens  who  fought  for  the  liberty  and 
national  integrity  of  Hungary. 

Outright  terror  has  been  replaced  witli 
tactics  of  cultural  and  political  manipu- 
lation, attrition  through  propaganda, 
and  .suppre.'sion.  Tlie.se  effort"^  at  rus.sifi- 
cation  have  not,  however,  daunted  tlie 
spirit  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

Today,  after  3  decades  of  occupation. 
Hunttarian  national  feelinp;  has  not  been 
transformed  or  suppre&scd — and  con- 
tinues as  strongly  as  in  1945  and  1947 
when,  in  elections,  the  Hungarian  people 
rejected  all  forms  of  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hungarian  perse- 
verance for  the  cauie  of  human  rights  is 
a  memorial  to  the  dignity  of  all  mankind. 
It  i.-  mcimibent  upon  this  body  to  support 
tlie  Hungarian  cause  and  to  remember 
that  "detente"  has  not  brought  these 
people  freedom  from  exploitation  and 
oppiession. 

At  tins  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  include  for  tiie  record  a  statement 
is.sued  by  the  Free  Hungarian  Organiza- 
tion on  the  effect  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion upon  the  Himgarian  people.  This 
oi;;ani/ation  represents  Hungarians  on 
four  continent.s — and  has  eloquently  de- 
scribed the  stat«  of  the  economy,  arts, 
and   itligion  under  Soviet  .>-;ubjugation. 

Tlio  statement  follows: 
I'litc  Ekfect  Of  Soviet  Occui'atio.v  on  Hun- 
OAKY'3  People.  Economy,  Asts,  anu  Rkm- 
cioNy 

2 
The  .Soviet  Union  with  its  military  occupa- 
tion and  with  Its  system  of  merciless  stcxjg.'s 
dLscards  the  right  of  .self  determination  of 
tlie  Hunfjarlan  NatK)n  and  exploits  the  right 
to  vote  of  the  Hungarian  citizen.  The  ellm- 
Inatiuu  of  these  rights  Is  ba.sed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  electoral  system  of  the  dictator- 
ship: To  vote  you  nrist.  to  .select  you  are 
forbidden 

Jl 
In  the  past  ilurty  years  individual  work, 
the  free  enterprise  system— the  propellant 
of  pr  jgress  on  the  fields  of  agriculture.  In- 
dustry, commerce. — all  free  expressions  01 
the  political,  soci.il.  religious  and  national 
life  became  the  foe  of  the  ruling  Comiaunist 
parly  put  and  kept  in  power  by  So\iet  tanks. 
As  the  result  of  the  occupation  the  once  free, 
proud,  self  respecting  and  -self  relying  Hun- 
garians became  dependent  on  tiie  benevo- 
lence of  a  whiin.-ical  Party 
m 
Duriiii;  the  past  thirty  Tears  those  Hun- 
Rarians  who  refuted  the  Soviet  subjugation 
hav3  been  eliminated  with  vengeance  mas- 
querading under  the  preten.se  of  artlflcially 
stlmtilated  class  struggle.  In  the  late  1940"s 
300,000   Hungarians,    soldiers   and   civilians. 
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have  been  either  exiled  by  the  Soviet  author- 
ities behind  the  western  borders  of  Hungary 
or  destroyed  In  the  Jails  and  on  the  gallows 
of  a  bloody  purge.  At  least  the  same  number 
of  Hungarians  have  been  forcefiUly  taken  to 
the  East  and  banished  to  the  concentration 
camps  of  the  Gulag  Archipelago.  In  1966, 
during  and  after  the  armed  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  demanding  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  troops  from  Hun- 
garian soil,  35,000  Hung-arians,  moetly  teen- 
agers and  workers,  have  been  killed  by  Soviet 
guns,  200,000  Hvmgarians.  mostly  young 
adults,  have  been  forced  to  escape  from 
vengeful  retaliation,  and  25,000  young  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  have  been  deported 
to  Siberia  by  the  Soviet  authorities  occupy- 
ing and  thereby  ruling  the  defeated  Hun- 
garian N.ition.  I 
IV  ' 
The  party  dictatorship  maintained  by  the 
armed  forces  of  a  foreign  power,  with  the 
government  supported  system  of  free  abor- 
tions, destroyed  3  million  fetuses,  because 
the  Soviet  procurators  of  an  occupied,  col- 
onized and  exploited  Hungary  did  not  want 
to  care  for  the  children  of  the  Hungarian 
Nation.  Hungarians  living  in  the  Free  World 
repeatedly  objected  to  the  system  of  abor- 
tions, pointing  out  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  this  self  destructlng  genocide.  The 
dictatorship  realized  the  effect  of  this  .seixse- 
less  killing  only  after  the  government  sub- 
sidized destruction  of  2  million  lives. 


The  conditions  created  by  the  thirty  years 
of  occupation  opened  the  door  for  the  sys- 
tematic elimination  of  the  individualistic 
intelligentsia  of  the  older  generations,  from 
the  small  holder,  who  has  been  renamed 
as  kulak,  through  the  Social  Democrats,  the 
Communists,  who  have  been  reared  In  Hun- 
gary, to  the  Bishop  of  Gyor  and  the  Prlnz 
Primate  of  the  country.  The  Soviet  main- 
tained terror  exiled,  ostracized.  Jailed,  exe- 
cuted or  simply  shot  Its  victims.  Later  In 
1956  and  1957  the  same  terror  purposefully 
exterminated  the  generation  of  the  young 
Freedom  Fighters  who  dared  to  reject  the 
ideology  and  actions  of  a  political  system 
which  trained  them. 

VI 

During  the  thirty  years  of  military  sub- 
jugation Hungarian  literature  and  the  arts 
have  been  forced  in  a  political  straltjacket 
of  three  categories:  supported,  tolerated  and 
banned.  The  Soviet  commissars — ^wlth  the 
forced  and  continuous  scrutiny  of  and  In- 
terference with  the  administrative  and  pas- 
toral functions  cf  religious  ministry  by  an 
athelstio  regime — expend  great  efforts  to 
change  the  churches  Into  the  Instruments 
of  International  Communism.  The  once  in- 
dependent and  libertarian  Hungarian  schools 
became  dispensaries  for  party  ideology, 
vn 

The  developed  and  western  oriented  econ- 
omy of  Hungary  has  been  captured  by  the 
neocolonlallst  empire  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  economic  power  and  knowledge  of  a  tal- 
ented people  are  exploited  in  order  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  arteries  of  the  Hungarian  economy  are 
being  reoriented  towards  the  East  thereby 
assuring  permanent  economic  dependency  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  thirty  years  of  occu- 
pation transferred  the  Hungarian  worker  to 
slave  and  forced  the  Hungarian  economy  In 
Soviet  servitude. 

viu 

As  the  result  of  the  past  thirty  years  of 
subjugation  the  usually  vibrant,  very  much 
alive  Hungarian  people — losing  faith  In  their 
future,  giving  up  hope  for  the  change  of  their 
condition  to  the  better— occupy  the  dubious 
first  place  among  the  nation's  of  the  world 
In  suicidal  rate. 
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IX 

At  the  end  of  three  decades  of  occupation, 
after  the  loss  of  many  Uvea,  fallen  for  liberty, 
independence  and  national  Integrity,  after 
the  loss  of  her  freedom  and  sovereignty, 
Hungary  finds  herself  a  satrapy  of  Soviet 
communism. 

X 

Decent  men  can  never  recognize  Soviet 
domination  of  Hungary.  The  claim  of  the 
Hungarian  Nation  to  independence  and  lib- 
erty is  not  based  on  sentiment  or  politics.  It 
is  deeply  rooted  in  history,  in  culture  and  in 
law.  No  matter  what  sort  of  suffering  it 
brings,  Hungarians  do  not  mean  to  see  that 
claim  abandoned.  Hungarians  everywhere  in- 
tend to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  day  when 
the  men  and  women  of  Hungary  v.  ill  :tar.d 
again  in  freedom  and  justice. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  PORT  RICHEY,  FLA  . 
ESTABLISHES  ENERGY  CONSER- 
VATION COMMITTEE 


LT,    COMDR.   BERNARD   AISENBERG 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORi;lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  men  and  women  who  dedi- 
cate their  lives  to  our  Nation's  Ai-med 
Forces  certainly  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
our  country,  and  especially  those  of  us  in 
Government.  The  retirement  of  such  a 
person  should  be  a  time  for  us  to  take  a 
moment  and  express  our  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation for  a  job  well  done. 

Former  Lt.  Comdr.  Bernard  Aisenberg 
is  such  an  individual.  A  resident  of  Har- 
bor City,  Calif.,  Lieutenant  Commander 
Aisenberg  recently  retired  after  27  years 
of  service  in  the  Navy.  His  career  spanned 
two  wars  and  a  wide  variety  of  service  to 
our  Nation. 

Bernard  Aisenberg  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  in  1948,  shortly  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  Manual  Arts  High  School  In 
Los  Angeles.  He  joined  the  Navy,  not  as 
an  oflBcer,  but  as  an  ordinary  seaman  who 
had  to  work  his  way  up  through  the 
ranks. 

The  Korean  war  saw  Aisenberg  serve 
as  a  radar  control  officer  aboard  a  missile 
carrier.  He  also  distinguished  himself  in 
two  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  where  he 
was  captain  of  a  naval  river  boat  run- 
ning the  Vietcong  blockade.  He  later 
trained  South  Vietnamese  personnel  to 
run  the  river  boats. 

During  his  career,  Lt.  Comdr.  Bernard 
Aisenberg  earned  the  Navy  Award  of 
Parachute  Wings.  He  also  earned  recog- 
nition in  an  underwater  demolition  divi- 
sion in  a  SEALS  unit,  and  was  an  in- 
structor in  radar  and  missile  fire  control. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Aisenberg's  last 
command  was  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Armed  Forces  courier  duty. 

Although  retired,  former  Lt.  Comdr. 
Bernard  Aisenberg  does  not  intend  to  let 
his  active  life  stop  now.  I  understand  he 
plans  to  return  to  school  to  study  busi- 
ness administration  and  accoimting. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ofifer  my  congratulations  to  Bernard 
Aisenberg  on  his  successful  career  in  the 
Navy.  I  also  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  as 
he  reenters  civilian  life. 


HON.  RICHARD  KELLY 

OF   FLORIDA 
i:;  TiiE  HOUSE  op  PtEPRESENTATIVLS 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1975 

Jvlr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  tlie  Con- 
gress considers  and  discusses  the  merit.'^ 
of  tlie  various  energy  proposals  sub- 
mitted this  year,  it  is  heartening  to  see 
that  local  governments  are  not  sitting 
back  and  waiting  to  see  what  we  in 
Washington  come  up  with.  They  are 
taking  their  own  initiatives  for  energy 
conservation. 

In  my  own  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  the  city  of  New  Poj  t 
Richey,  by  recent  city  council  action. 
adopted  a  resolution  to  establish  an  ener- 
gy conservation  committee.  The  purpose 
of  this  committee  is  to  study  and  analyze 
fuel  consumption  and  electrical  power 
usage  by  the  employees  and  departments 
of  the  city  and  to  formulate  an  energy 
conservation  program  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  city's  energy  consumption 
by  10-20  percent  per  year. 

I  commend  the  ofiBcials  of  New  Poii 
Richey  for  their  initiative  and  foresiglii 
and  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  good  news  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
and  of  the  letter  I  recently  received  from 
Jack  Theurer,  the  city  manager,  con- 
cerning New  Port  Richey's  energy  coi:- 
servation  study : 

City  of  New  Port  Richey. 
New  Port  Ricliey.  Fla.,  March  5. 197', 
Re     Resolution  No.  75-3 — Energy  Con?erv;i- 

tion  Committee. 
Hon.  Richard  Kelly, 

The  House  of  Representatives.  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.ar  Congressman  Kelly  :  The  City  of  New- 
Port  Richey  is  concerned.  We  realize  that 
our  nation  is  confronted  with  an  energy  cribi;5 
which  threatens  ottr  national  security,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  citizens  of  this  great  nation 
of  ours.  To  assist  In  this  energy  crisis,  the 
City  of  New  Port  Richey,  Florida,  by  recent 
City  Council  action,  adopted  a  Resolution  to 
establish  an  Energy  Conservation  Committee 
to  determine  If  energy  use  by  the  employees 
and  departments  of  this  City  could  possibly 
be  reduced  by  lO^r  to  20*^  a  year.  A  copy  of 
this  Resolution  is  attached  for  your  Informa- 
tion. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  Committee  has  m.et. 
organized  and  elected  a  Chairman.  Several 
energy-conserving  thoughts  were  brought  up 
at  this  meeting.  The  Committee  will  again 
meet  In  30  days  and  each  Department  Head 
will  submit  a  full  report  to  the  Committee 
as  to  their  methods  of  conserving  energy 
within  their  Departments.  The  Committee 
win  then  analyze  and  review  these  thoughts 
and  Ideas,  and  a  full  report  will  be  made  pub- 
lic at  that  time. 

I  take  great  pride  as  City  Manager,  know- 
ing that  New  Port  Richey  Is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  this  field.  If  every  governmental  agency 
in  this  great  land  of  ours  would  follow  suit, 
I  feel  confident  that  this  problem  could  be 
solved. 

I  am  sure  that  you  feel  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion that  is  resting  upon  you  concerning  the 
involvement  of  this  problem  and  I  am  hope- 
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fill  that  you,  through  your  respecttv*  ageo- 
cies.  will  also  creat«  methods  to  reUer*  our 

enpryy  crlsLs. 

To  me,  the  Energy  Conservation  Commit- 
tee for  the  City  of  New  Port  Rkhey  Is  more 
than  an  organization.  It  la  a  physical  em- 
hodlnieni  of  the  belief  that  men  and  women 
ran  assemble  and.  by  subordinating  Interests 
to  general  Interests,  cm  thereby  achieve 
a  fuller  community  life  than  L~.  otherwl.*e  ob- 
tainable. 

Very  tri-.ly  yours. 

JA(  K  W    TttLURKR. 

City  Manager, 

RKaoiTntoN  Ko.  75-3 

\  rehoUitlon  by  tlie  City  Council  of  New 
Port  Rlchey.  Florld.i  to  est*b!l«h  an  energy 
corvservatlon  committee  which  shall  conduct 
a  feasibility  study  to  determine  if  fuel  and 
elfftricul  power  (  iiiTumplion  by  the  em- 
ployees and  Departments  of  tlie  Municipal 
Governmejit  of  said  city  can  be  reduced  by 
ten  percent  to  twenty  percent  a  year  further 
resolving  that  suid  committee  .-ihall  render 
periodic  reports  nnd  recommendations  to 
said  city  couticil  in  rcard  to  said  conserva- 
tion program 

That  whereas,  tlie  Un;ted  Staic-i  of  Amer- 
Ic.i.  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  political 
subdlvusoas  thereof,  and  the  City  of  New 
Port  Rlchey.  Florida  are  coufr mtcd  with  an 
energy  crisis  which  threatens  the  national 
security  as  well  as  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  titUenr  and  residents  thereof: 

And  whereas  In  order  to  assist  In  the  n!- 
levlation  of  said  energy  crisis,  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  New  Port  Rlrhey.  Florida  deeras  it  ad- 
visable that  thi.s  municipality  have  a  well- 
coordlnutcd.  centrally  directed,  eiierey  con- 
servation program  which  shall  have,  as  a 
goal  thereof,  the  substantial  reduction  of 
petroleum  and  electrical  ron?:umptlon  by  the 
various  departments  nnd  employees  of  said 
nuinu  ipallty: 

.'Vnd  whereas,  lu  orclt-r  Ui  establish  a  policy 
for  such  energy  co;:sfrvation,  said  City  Coun- 
cil d'Dems  It  advu--able  to  create  an  er.ergv 
co:..servation  committee  to  l>e  comprised  of 
one  member  of  the  City  Council,  the  City 
Manatter  and  ctrtain  Cepartmeut  hoads  of 
the  City  government. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  herebv  resohed  by 
the  City  Council  of  New  Port  Rlchey.  Flor- 
ida as  follow!) : 

1.  Tliat  City  councilperson,  WlUiam  May- 
bum;  City  Manager,  Jack  Theurer;  Chief  of 
Police,  John  Short,  Fire  Chief,  Dive  Melden; 
Bulldi::g  Director,  Jay  ArdUzone:  Public 
Works  D. rector.  Nelson  Vogei:  Citv  Clerk, 
Juiic  Sachse.  and  Polluiion  Control  Director. 
Richard  Walrath  are  hereby  empaneled  a« 
the  Energy  Conservation  Committee  of  the 
City  of  New  Port  Richey,  Florida 

2.  That  said  Energy  Con.servatnin  Com- 
mittee 13  directed  to  study  atid  analyze  fuel 
consumption  and  p!c  trlcal  power  usage  by 
the  employees  aiid  departments  of  this  City, 
to  formulate  an  ener^'y  coitservatlon  program 
for  this  City  government  the  objective  of 
which.  If  fea.slble.  shall  be  the  reduction  of 
such  energy  coastimptiou  by  tcu  percent  to 
twenty  percent  per  year,  and  to  report  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  said  com- 
mittee on  a  syst«matic  basis  to  this  City 
Council. 

8.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
warded to  all  incorporat-^d  municipalities 
and  county  governments  In  Pasco.  Pinellas. 
Hillsborough.  Hernando,  Manatee  and  Sara- 
-.ota  Counties  as  well  as  the  Honorable  Ger- 
ald Ford,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Honorable  Reuben  Askew,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Florida,  the  Honorable 
Richard  Kelly.  Congressman  (Fifth  District 
of  Florida),  the  Honorable  Lawton  Chiles. 
United  States  Senator,  and  the  Honorabl* 
Richard  Stone,  United  States  Senator. 
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PESTICIDE  CONTROL 


April  15,  1975 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WTOMtNa 

IN  IHE  HOU.se  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 
Tuesday.  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Environmental 
Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972,  Uie  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  is  pres- 
entl.v  In  the  process  of  promulgating 
refnilation.s  and  gruldelines,  which  estab- 
lish detailed  standards  for  certification 
of  private  pc."5ticide  applicators. 

Under  the.<-.e  proposed  rcgulatiol^s.  the 
States  will  be  refjUircd  to  implement 
these  .'-l.mdaid.s  on  the  ba.sis  of  a  State 
l)lan — 0 Improved  by  EPA — if  faimers  are 
to  be  permitted  the  use  of  restricted  use 
pc.'tir  Idc.*;. 

It  is  my  feeling  and  the  fcclina;  of 
many  farmers,  farm  group."?,  and  State 
oCicials.  that  the  propo.'^ed  EPA  regtili^- 
tions  exceed  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
pa.««in?  this  art.  and  if  enforced  will  cre- 
ate an  administrative  nightmare  for 
farmers  and  State  officials,  in  certifying 
private  applicators,  for  something  they 
have  been  doing  safely  and  effectively 
for  yeai"s. 

EPA  hn.s  proposed  that  farmers  be  re- 
quired to  pas*^  a  formal  written  test  in 
order  to  be  certified  to  use  regl'^tered 
pesticides.  Mr  Speaker,  for  years  farm- 
ers have  been  vising  these  pc-^ticides. 
Their  rci.ord  is  good,  no  serious  acci- 
dents, no  deaths,  no  serious  Illnesses. 
Why  i,s  it  now  necessary  for  EPA  to 
determine  the  competency  of  farmers  to 
use  these  chemical.^:?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion the  farmers  are  asking.  The  pro- 
posed rer^ulations  would  only  plice  an 
unv.anaiited  burden  on  today's  farmers. 

St.ite  officials  are  nl-^o  complaining.  In 
mv  State  of  Wyoming,  the  State  agri- 
cultural commissioner.  Jack  Hert^ler, 
ha^s  said: 

The  new  rules  would  be  an  adminlotrative 
nightmare. 

Tliere  is  no  question  that  for  environ- 
mental reasons  we  need  this  act — de- 
signed to  protect  the  environment  from 
wrongftil  use  of  pesticides.  Farm  groups 
tliroughout  the  countrj-  strongly  sup- 
ported this  legislation  when  passed  in  the 
92d  Congress.  Their  support  was  based 
on  genuine  concern  for  the  environment. 
But  we  can  not  now  allow  EPA  to  place 
such  a  burden  on  farmers,  who  never 
•anticipated  that  their  competency  to  do 
something  they  had  been  doing  safely 
for  years,  would  be  questioned. 

Tlierefore,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Environmental 
Pesticide  Control  Act  which  would  pro- 
vide that  the  certification  standard  for 
a  private  applicator  be  deemed  fulfilled 
by  liis  signing  a  self-certification  form. 
This  "sign-up"  m'^thod  would  require 
that  each  time  a  farmer  purchases  pes- 
ticides he  simply  sign  a  dealer  register. 
This  method  holds  respect  for  the  farm- 
er. He  Is  already  responsible  for  no  im- 
safe  residue  on  the  crop,  and  for  drift 
of  the  pesticide  to  nontarget  areas.  Now 
he  would  simply  certify  that  he  is  com- 
petent to  use  the  pesticide. 


Dealers  can  keep  certification  registers 
which  would  be  available  to  the  proper 
State  authorities  at  any  time.  This  rec- 
ord would  allow  these  officials  to  locate 
users  as  may  be  necessary.  This  proce- 
dure would  allow  for  protection  of  the 
environment,  and  further,  would  be  good 
effective  administration  for  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  farmers. 
And  the  original  Intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion v.ould  be  fulfilled. 


PVYING  HEWS  BILL  FOR  HOSPITAL 
SCRUTINY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
Government  finances  a  program, 
whether  it  be  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture, or  education,  or  housing,  one 
tiling  about  it  becomes  almost  immedi- 
ately clear:  Government  controls  follow 
alino.st  directly  behind  Government 
funding. 

When  Government  intervention  in  a 
given  field  is  first  proposed,  those  who 
advocate  it  always  argue  that  Govern- 
ment controls  will  not  follow.  This  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  medicare  and 
medicaid,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  other 
Government  programs.  Doctors  were 
told  that  Government  assistance  would 
help  tlie  poor  and  aged  to  pay  their  bills, 
but  would  not  interfere  with  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship  and  would  not  man- 
date a  form  of  Government-controlled 
medical  practice. 

.'Vs  in  other  areas  of  American  life, 
Government  controls  have  followed  in 
medical  care  very  quickly  upon  Govern- 
ment funding.  We  now  have,  in  effect, 
two  classes  of  medical  care — one  for 
those  who  pay  their  own  bills  and  one 
for  those  whose  bills  are  paid  through 
medicare  and  medicaid.  In  addition,  the 
privacy  of  those  receiving  Government 
assistance  has  been  eliminated,  as  bu- 
reaucrats demand  to  see  all  records,  in- 
cluding those  always  previously  consid- 
ered to  be  privileged. 

Discussing  this  situation,  Coliunnlst 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  describes  what  has 
become  known  as  the  PSRO  "utilization 
review"  program  in  tliese  terms: 

.  .  .  the  rules  require  that  within  24 
hours  alter  a  Medicaid  or  Medicare  patient 
is  admitted  to  a  hospital,  a  review  committee, 
using  predetermined  criteria  or  "norms"  must 
determine  whether  the  admission  is  medically 
necessary.  If  a  patient's  stay  Is  extended  be- 
yond the  "norm."  the  extension  must  also 
be  reviewed  and  justified.  A  review  com- 
mittee cannot  Include  any  doctor  who  la 
professionally  involved  In  the  patient's  care. 
Neither  can  a  committee  Include  any  doctor 
who  has  anv  financial  Interest  In  anv  hospi- 
tal. 

Initiated  to  save  the  Government 
money,  the  PSRO  "utilization  review" 
program  is.  Instead,  a  very  costly  one. 
Six  Phoenix  hospitals,  for  example,  put 
their  casts  of  compliance  at  $2^65  per 
day,  or  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood 
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of  $935,000  a  year.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  notes 
that : 

In  New  York  Stat«.  where  415  hospitals 
admit  2.7  million  patients  annually,  the  cost 
of  utilization  review  Is  estimated  at  $11  per 
new  patient,  or  $25  million  a  year. 

At  this  time,  these  oppre?5ive  rules  and 
regulations  apply  only  to  medicare  and 
medicaid  patients.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  con- 
cludes that: 

Once  Congie.;.s  enacts  comprehensive 
N.itional  He.ilth  Iiisurance,  llicse  ccstly,  reg- 
imented and  inquLSitive  procct.;:rPs  will  affect 
u.iall. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  think  carefully 
about  any  further  extension  of  Govern- 
ment into  the  medical  field.  In  the  name 
of  saving  money  and  making  better  med- 
ici.l  care  accessible  to  more  Americans, 
v.e  may  only  make  things  worse  by  de- 
stroying our  current  system  of  private 
practice  and  medicine. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
column.  -Paying  HEW's  Bill  for  Hospital 
Security."  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  which 
appeared  in  The  Washington  Star  of 
April  8,  1975,  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

(From    the   Wa^hlnytju   Star,   Apr.   6,    11)751 

PayI-n-c,  HEWs  Bill  For  Hospital  Scrutiny 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Let  me  come  back.  If  I  may.  to  this  matter 
i.i  •■utilization  review."  If  you  receive  hos- 
pital care  under  Medicaid  or  Medicare — or 
for  that  matter,  If  you  merely  pay  federal 
taxes — this  bureaucratic  contrivance  will 
cost  yo\i  money,  and  it  won't  do  you  much 
pood. 

•■Utilization  review"  Is  the  short  title  given 
to  I  lie  elaborate  rules  and  regulations  laid 
down  last  November  over  the  signature  of 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  secretary  of  health, 
education  and  welfare.  The  effective  date 
v.n.v  Is  July  1. 

In  brief,  the  rules  require  that  within  24 
hours  after  a  Medicaid  or  Medicare  patient 
Is  admitted  to  a  hospital,  a  review  commit- 
tee, using  predetermltied  criteria  or  "norms," 
must  determine  whether  the  admission  is 
medically  necessary.  If  a  patient's  stay  Is 
e.'ctended  beyond  the  "norm."  the  extension 
mtist  also  be  reviewed  and  Justified.  A  review 
committee  cannot  Include  any  doctor  who 
i.s  professionally  involved  in  the  patient's 
care.  Neither  can  a  committee  Include  any 
doctor  who  has  any  financial  Interest  In 
any  hospltjU.. 

One  purpose  of  utilization  review  Is  to 
deter  abuse  ol  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs,  which  together  cost  $17  billion  s 
year.  Another  purpose  Is  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  hospital  care.  These  are  commendable 
purposes,  but  doctors  throughout  the  na- 
tion— especially  those  attached  to  small  rural 
hospitals — are  turning  apoplectic.  They  re- 
sent the  implication  that  they  are  ripping 
oa  the  government.  They  resent  the  time 
and  expense.  And  putting  resentments  to 
one  side,  they  say  flatly  that  small  Institu- 
tions  cannot   comply. 

The  doctors'  protest  began  In  Oklahoma, 
gained  momentum  In  Louisiana  and  last 
month  caught  fire  In  Arizona.  Six  hospitals 
In  the  Phoenix  area  gave  Weinberger  notice 
that  they  will  reject  utilization  review,  even 
if  it  means  turning  away  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid patients. 

Dr.  John  H.  Jarvls  provides  some  figures 
la  point.  The  six  Phoenix  hospitals  put  their 
co.sts  of  compliance  with  utilization  review 
at  .$2,565  per  day,  or  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  (936,000  a  year.  Someone  will  have 
to  pay  tlMse  addad  costs.  Ouess  who? 
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The  Arizona  estimate  Is  based  upon  $15 
per  new  patient.  In  New  York  State,  where 
415  hospitals  admit  2,7  million  patients  an- 
nually, the  cost  of  utilization  review  Is  esti- 
mated at  $11  per  new  patient,  or  $25  .million 
a  year.  An  Illinois  study  puts  the  co.sl  at 
$20  per  patient. 

TheRe  ballpark  estimates  may  involve  ele- 
ments of  scare  talk.  But  at  a  conservative 
guess,  we  are  talking  of  added  hospital  costs 
in  the  nation  as  a  whole  of  $300  to  $500  mil- 
Jlon  a  year. 

Phy.siclaus  aud  hospital  aduilnlstratcr.s 
raise"  this  further  objection:  Full-blowu 
utilization  review  Inevitably  will  further 
jeopardize  a  patient's  privacy.  Eventually 
every  patient's  medical  records  will  become 
accessible  to  government  inspection. 

Jar  lis  warns  also  that  under  this  system, 
the  mutual  decision  of  patient  and  doctor 
on  whether  to  be  hospitalized  "would  be 
compromised  by  a  third  party  making  deter- 
minations by  'cookbook'  instead  of  clinical 
indications."  The  quality  of  medical  care 
would  not  be  enhanced,  but  diminished. 

Under  the  pending  regulations,  the  full 
panoply  of  utilization  review  applies  only  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients.  But  be  fore- 
warned: Once  Congress  enacts  comprehensive 
National  Health  Insurance,  these  costly,  regi- 
mented and  Inquisitive  procedures  will  affect 
us  all.  Dr.  Weinberger,  as  the  One  Supreme 
Physician,  may  be  the  most  expensive  doctor 
the  nation  ever  had. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1975 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Con- 
gress celebrates  the  31st  annual  Pan 
American  Day,  I  believe  it  is  particularly 
fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Reverend 
Father  Joseph  F.  Thorning. 

By  anyone's  standards.  Father  Thorn- 
ing has  had  a  varied  and  brilliant  career. 
He  has  been  a  parish  priest,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, and  European  correspondent  for 
America.  However,  it  is  his  tireless  work 
on  behalf  of  Inter-American  cooperation 
and  understanding  which  is  especially 
meaningful  to  us  today. 

In  1944,  Father  Thorning  helped  to 
establish  April  14  as  Pan  American  Day 
in  the  U.S.  Capitol — a  day  which  com- 
memorates the  political,  economic,  and 
spiritual  unity  of  the  Americas — and  he 
has  been  on  hand  each  year  for  the  past 
31  years  to  offer  the  opening  House 
prayer  on  that  day.  He  has  been  hon- 
orary chaplain  of  the  Inter-American 
Defense  College  since  1945,  has  repre- 
sented the  United  States  on  a  number  of 
diplomatic  missions  to  South  America, 
and  has  energetically  worked  to  promote 
Inter-American  cultural  exchange.  More- 
over, he  has  been  a  noted  scholar,  author, 
and  journalist  on  Latin  America. 

Throughout  this  period.  Father  Thorn- 
ing has  espoused  brotherly  love  and  co- 
operation among  the  Americas,  and  has 
worked  to  bring  Improved  education, 
housing,  health  care,  and  nutrition  to 
tht  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  Inter-American 
programs  need  the  vision  and  leader- 
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ship  of  individuals  such  as  Father  Thorn- 
ing, and  I  hope  that  his  unstinting  efforts 
on  behalf  of  hemispheric  miderstanding 
will  continue  to  serve  as  an  inspiration 
for  us  all. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM  WAS  SOLD  OUT 
LONG  BEFORE  THIS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GfORGIA 

!%•  rur.  iiorsE  op  representatives 
Tuesday,  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  fitting  to  point  out 
that  while  others  are  busy  assessing  the 
blame  lor  the  current  sad  state  of  affairs 
in  South  Vietnam,  we  should  really  look 
again  at  the  so-called  peace  with  honor 
agreements  concluded  in  January  of 
1973. 

Mr.  Ray  S.  Cline,  who  was  formerly 
a  Deputy  Director  of  CIA,  served  as  Di- 
rector of  Intelligence  and  Research  at 
the  Dei)artment  of  State  and  who  pres- 
ently serves  as  executive  director  of  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  at  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  asserts  that  all  we 
were  trying  to  achieve  in  South  Vietnam 
was  a  "decent  interval"  before  the  Com- 
munists took  over.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
game  plan  all  along.  I  particulirly  want 
to  call  this  item  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  because  an  administration 
witness,  Mr.  Phillip  Habib,  Assistant  Sec- 
ret ■;  ry  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  in  a  recent  appearance  before 
the  HoiLse  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
tried  to  .say  that  Mr.  Cline  was  net  in  a 
position  to  know  such  things.  My  infor- 
mation is  that  he  was,  as  his  past  assign- 
ments indicate.  Therefore,  I  feel  what 
he  said  deserves  the  most  careful  read- 
ing. This  statement,  as  it  appeare<J  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  April  3,  1975  fol- 
lows : 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  3.  1975) 

"Indecent  Inte*val"  Led  to  Vietnam  Rout 

(By  Ray  S  Cline) 

The  loss  of  much  of  South  Vietnam  be- 
fore a  frontal  assault  by  North  Vietnam's 
military  forces  and  the  Impending  fall  of 
Cambodia  to  Hanoi-controlled  Communist 
guerrilla  armies— these  are  sorry  events  from 
every  poliit  of  view. 

Even  critics  of  earlier  American  policies  In 
Vietnam  cannot  but  be  dismayed  at  the 
further  human  suffering  caused  by  the  war — 
this  time  In  an  organized  Invasion  that  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be  classed 
as  a  civil  war  (which  the  North  Vietnamese 
nnd  the  Viet  Cong  had  been  losing  for  years) . 
Yet  the  attack  Is  a  logical  sequel  to  Hanoi's 
Easter  offensive  of  1972,  and  this  time  there 
are  no  American  forces  and  planes  to  stem 
the  Inva-sion. 

The  White  House,  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  all  profess  to  be  surprised 
at  the  assault  on  South  Vietnam.  Why  this  U 
so  Is  hard  to  understand,  for.  in  the  fall  of 
1973.  the  logistic  buildup  In  the  highlands  of 
Vietnam  and  along  the  Cambodian  border 
was  so  extensive  that  a  national  Intelligence 
estimate  of  that  period  flatly  predicted  a 
major  countrywide  attack  in  the  winter- 
spring  fighting  season  of  1974-75.  if  not  a 
year  earlier. 
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Since  then  Uie  CIA  eatimaiea  svsteni  has 
been  changed  and  the  tone  of  pronounce- 
ments has  evidently  become  more  optimistic. 
Yet  the  handwriting  has  remained  on  the 
wall:  As  soon  as  Hanoi  could  be  sure  the 
United  States  would  not  intervene  as  it  did 
III  1972.  the  poised  Communist  forces  would 
try  to  crack  South  Vietnamese  morale  with  a 
sharp  attack.  It  came  right  on  schedule,  al- 
most exactiv  tliree  years  after  the  Easter 
otTensive  of  1!I72. 

Tlie    attack    miijht    have    been    mounted 
sooner  if  two  judgment.s  had  not  been  mass- 
ing in  Hanoi's  calculations  which  liave  now 
been  made:   an  a.ssessment   of  American  de- 
termination to  keep  Its  forces  out  of  Viet- 
nam, whatever   the  provocation,  and  an  as- 
sessment of  American  willingness  to  pay  the 
heavy    costs    of    suppiyinw;     the     munitions 
needed  by  South  Vietnam   In  the  pa.-.t  couple 
of  months,   however,   the   new  Con-re.ss  has 
supplied  all    the  assurance   needed  that  the 
United  States  not  only  would  stand  aside  but 
would  also,  sooner  or  later,  cut  off  the  mili- 
tary aid  that  allowed  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thieus  government   to  protect  it.s  territory. 
The  shock  that  hit   tiie  defender.s  of  South 
Vietnam's  northern   proMiices  came   in  part 
from  realj/ing  the  Us.  government  w^is  de- 
bating not  whether  to  give  direct  military 
assistance  to  Vietnam  but  whetlier  merely  to 
bear  the  burden  ol  the  cci  oi  military  .Mip- 
plies.  In  terms  of  time,  ihe  mo.st  that  Ford 
and  Secretary  Kissinger  dared  ask  wa-s  three 
years,  and  few  expected  Congress  to  go  along 
It  is  small   wonder  mor.ile  in  South  Viet- 
nam criickea  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
mjghty  ally  which  had  mobili<!ed  Vietnamese 
efforts  for  20  years  was  in  this  time  of  travail 
ajrgulng    about    when— not    if— the    United 
States  would  abandon  its  support  of  South 
Vietnamese    e.Torts    to    defend     themselves. 
Because  Saigon  had  been  shielded   by  .some 
transpacific  ctiltural  lag  from  reali.'ing  how 
far   American   policy   had   .shifted,    tlie   blow 
caused  real  panic  and  a  series  of  defeats  that 
could  only  be  attributed  to  the  sudden  col- 
lapse of  hope. 

Back  in  1<J72  and  197.3  when  Ki.-..-,in^er  ;ind 
President  Richard  M  Ni.xon  were  negotiating 
•peace  with  honor.  '  a  -h  'rp.  though  secret. 
debate  in  the  White  Hou.-.e  took  place  Some, 
including  Nixon,  wanted  to  en.sure  Soutli 
Vietnam  a  decent  chance  "  to  survive  on  its 
own  with  massive  American  financial  help 
but  without  direct  involvement  of  American 
military  forces.  Others  wanted  to  settle  for 
providing  only  a  decent  Interval  '  before  a 
Communist  takeover.  In  the  atmosphere  o:' 
detente  with  Moscow  and  Peking,  it  was  hard 
for  Kissinger  to  argue  persuasively  th.it  the 
advent  to  power  of  a  Cominuni:,t  regime  was 
really  bad. 

Once  it  was  decided  to  permit  North  Viet- 
nam's armed  units  to  stay  in  South  Vietnam 
while  American  forces  withdrew,  it  seems 
clear  the  decision  was  for  buying  only  an  in- 
terval." The  December  bombing  of  Hanoi  and 
the  simultaneous  massive  military  supply 
surge  for  Saigon  were  designed  to  persuade 
President  Thieu— and  others— that  he  had 
that  "decent  chance.  ' 

Tlileu  was  only  partly  convinced,  but  he 
acquiesced  in  the  illusory  cease-hre  because 
Kissinger  made  it  clear  that  otherwise  sup- 
port would  stop  altogether  and  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  survival  at  all  unless  Thieu 
accepted  the    "peace  '  at  hand. 

Of  course,  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  never  really  stopped.  It  was 
reported  less  because  most  newspaper  and 
TV  correspondents  went  home.  And  now.  a 
mere  two  years  after  the  cease-fire.  Hanoi 
has  made  its  moves.  The  prospect  for  seizing 
all  of  Cambodia  and  most  of  South  Vietnam 
must  have  been  too  good  for  Hanoi  to  pass 
up,  especially  In  view  of  the  manifest  post- 
Watergate  confusions  in  Washington. 

Hanoi  calculated  the  United  States  would. 
K-s  of  1975,  settle  for  an    indecent  interval    of 
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supporting   Saigon.   It   looks   as   if   Hanoi    ;- 
right. 


April  15,  1975 


OUDLR  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


OF    FLORID.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU  tS 

Tuesdcui.  April  15.   1975 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  joint  resolution 
designating  May  1975  as  "Older  Amer- 
ican.s  Month.'  Similar  legislation  has 
been  introduced  on  the  Senate  side  bv 
Mr.  Brock. 

The  13tii  Congressional  District  in 
Miami  has  thousands  of  retired  older 
Americans.  Many  of  them  are  still  ener- 
petic  and  dedicated  people.  They  are  an 
important  human  resource  of  special 
skills  and  knowledge.  However,  we  should 
not  only  take  this  time  to  recognizee  and 
honor  the  contributions  of  the  elderly, 
but  also  to  reflect  on  their  problems. 

Tlie  needs  of  the  elderly  are  many: 
Low  incomes,  housing,  transportation, 
heallh  care,  nutrition,  lonelines.s,  and 
more.  In  the  current  economic  condi- 
tions, the  pi-oblems  of  the  elderly  are 
only  comi)ounded.  As  the  financial  re- 
quirements for  the  basic  necessities  of 
life  keep  rising,  many  senior  citizens  are 
forced  to  live  on  fi.xed  incomes.  Thus, 
they  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  proper 
nutritious  diet.  They  ignore  symptoms 
until  a  serious  medical  condition  occurs, 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the 
doctor  for  a  clieckup.  Then  the  medical 
bills  Will  be  even  more,  if  hospitalization 
bf  comes  nccessai-y. 

While  they  do  receive  increa.ses  in 
.social  .security;  it  frequently  means  for 
many  peoiJle  a  reduction  in  veterans' 
benefits,  sudden  ineligibility  for  food 
stamps,  greater  medicaid  costs,  and  in- 
crea^ies  in  their  monthly  rent.  Five  mil- 
lion older  Americans  live  in  poverty  or 
slightly  above.  Basically,  these  people  are 
fighting  a  battle  just  to  keep  from 
starving. 

For  those  wanting  to  work  to  earn 
additional  income,  they  find  the  barrier 
of  age  discrimination  firmly  entrenched 
in  their  path. 

When  they  obtain  employment,  we 
penalize  them  by  withdrawing  some  or 
all  of  their  social  security  benefits  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  their  earnings. 
Yet.  it  is  obvious  that  most  of  our  elder- 
ly cannot  live  on  social  security  benefits 
alone. 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  first  enacted 
in  1965  was  designed  to  ea.se  the  hard- 
ships confronting  the  elderly  throughout 
the  Nation,  The  act  has  since  been  re- 
vised and  expanded  by  succeeding  Con- 
gresses. Last  week,  we  passed  the  1975 
amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Tills  legislation  extends  several  senior 
citizens  progiams  and  creates  a  special 
service  program  that  addresses  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  in  such  areas  as:  In-home 
nursing  care,  legal  and  tax  counseling, 
special  housing  needs  for  disabled  elder- 
ly, transportation,  and  mortgage  interest 
reduction.  Older  Americans  can  live 
more  meaningful  and  independent  lives. 


Senior  Americans  care  about  the  future 
course  this  Nation  takes.  We  must  not 
neglect  them,  but  provide  means  to  meet 
their  special  needs  and  to  encourage 
them  to  make  their  special  skills  and 
knowledge  available,  especially  to  young 
Americans.  These  proposals  move  us 
closer  to  this  goal,  but  we  must  concede 
that  there  remains  a  great  deal  more 
work  before  our  older  Americans  can 
face  comparatively  worry  free,  but  pro- 
ductive years  of  retirement.  By  desig- 
nating May  1975  as  "Older  Americans 
Month.'  we  not  only  will  be  paying  well- 
deserved  tribute  and  recognition  to  our 
elderly,  but  also  affording  the  Nation  tlie 
opportunity  to  focus  Its  attention  on  the 
|)roblems  of  our  senior  citizens. 


TOURISM   PLAYS   A   KEY   ROLE    IN 
OUR  ECONOMY 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF    NEVADA 
IN    :  HF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the  jsro- 
vi.sions  and  the  need  for  H.R.  5357.  a  bill 
to  promote  domestic  tourism. 

The  Commerce  Transportation  Sub- 
committee on  which  I  serve  and  which  is 
chaired  by  Representative  Fred  Rooney 
reported  out  the  bill  unanimously  March 
20,  and  the  full  Commerce  Committee 
has  scheduled  markup  .sessions  on  the 
measure  this  week. 

Many  Congressmen  may  not  feel  tour- 
ism affects  their  State,  district,  or  con- 
stituents. 

But  the  2  days  of  hearings  on  H.R. 
5357  were  quite  revealing  and  in  some 
cases  surprising.  I  was  appalled  with  the 
lack  of  awareness  and  initiative  that  the 
administration  has  taken  toward  promo- 
tion of  tourism. 

The  facts  behind  the  tourism  story  in 
this  country  convinced  me  that  it  is  a 
vital  social  and  economic  force  that  can- 
not be  taken  lightly.  Before  we  dismiss 
tourism  as  an  unnecessary  luxury  that 
we  can  do  without  during  these  lean  eco- 
nomic times,  I  think  that  every  Con- 
gressman should  be  made  aware  of  a  few 
statistics  about  the  industry: 

Tourism  is  among  the  top  three  indus- 
tries in  46  States,  and  is  the  top  industry 
in  Nevada.  Florida,  and  Hawaii. 

Tourism  contributes  more  than  $61 
billion  a  year  to  our  economy.  By  1985, 
it  is  predicted  that  it  will  increase  to 
$127  billion  a  year; 

Tourism  is  the  second  leading  industry 
in  this  country— second  only  to  grocery 
sales;  and 

Tourism  employs  more  than  4  million 
Americans. 

Tourism  expenditures  enhance  wide 
sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy,  and  often 
involve  small  businesses — commercial 
lodginti,  food  service,  travel  arrange- 
ment, service  stations,  and  other  impor- 
tant establishments. 

The  major  point  of  a  study  conducted 
by  the  National  Tourism  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  was  that  tourism  is  a 
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vast  yet  unexplored  phenomenon  whose 
economic  importance  is  overwhelming. 

But  the  Ford  administration  has  been 
evasive  in  its  support  of  H.R.  5357,  which 
promotes  domestic  tomism  and  extends 
the  Ufe  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  USTS. 
I  understand  that  the  administration 
will  probably  support  the  USTS  exten- 
sion but  at  an  inadequate  funding  level, 
and  plans  to  oppose  any  domestic  tour- 
ism promotion  spending. 

It  is  incrediole  to  me  that  the  admin- 
istration is  willing  to  write  off  tourism 
as  an  unimportant  factor  in  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  high  time  that  the  Government 
wake  up  to  the  needs  and  impact  of  tour- 
ism—before it  is  too  late.  The  Federal 
Government  has  failed  miserably  to  rec- 
ognize the  critical  role  of  tourism  in  our 
national  economy.  Stimulation  of  tour- 
ism, in  my  view,  should  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  key  elements  in  the  economic 
recovery  of  this  Nation.  In  addition,  it 
supplies  a  psychological  lift  which  is  a 
healthy  and  necessary  part  of  American 
life. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  alone 
in  faiUng  to  support  tourism.  I  think 
part  of  the  blame  ?hould  be  directed  to 
the  private  travel  industry,  which  up 
until  now  has  approached  this  issue  on 
promotion  on  a  haphazard  and  seg- 
mented basis.  I  was  pleased  to  see  some 
coordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
many  segments  of  the  travel  industry 
which  was  well  represented  at  our  hear- 
ing. But  more  leadership  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  travel  industry  and  the 
Government  are  needed  in  stimulating 
tourism. 

The  travel  industry  is  attempting  to 
maintain  ..nd  improve  an  open  commu- 
nication channel  to  Congress.  It  is  ap- 
parent to  me  that  thus  far  the  many 
convincing  facts  and  figures  have  not 
been  sold,  or  at  least  fully  understood. 
Basic  approaches  such  as  letterwriting 
need  to  be  ini  iated.  The  travel  indus- 
try must  mobilize  an  aggressive  front  to 
make  those  in  policymaking  positions 
well  aware  of  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  tourism  to  our  economy. 

The  rate  of  return  for  tourism  invest- 
'  ment  makes  it  one  of  our  best  invest- 
ments. For  every  dollar  that  we  invest  in 
tourism,  we  receive  back  $9  or  $10,  ac- 
cording to  Commerce  Undersecretary  for 
Tourism.  Longhorne  Washburn. 

But  the  funding  for  promotion  of 
travel  and  tourism  in  this  country  has 
not  been  adequate.  The  United  States 
has  many  unique  offerings  for  the  do- 
mestic and  international  traveler  alike. 
This  country  abounds  in  spectacular 
scenery,  fascinating  events,  interesting 
places,  and  friendly  people.  With  our  Bi- 
centennial around  the  corner,  many  his- 
torical activities  will  be  highlighted.  I 
am  proud  of  the  heritage,  the  people, 
places  and  events  which  make  this  coun- 
try, and  I  think  as  many  Americans  and 
foreign  visitors  as  possible  should  be  able 
to  share  and  enjoy  the  qualities  which 
comprise  this  country. 

Let  us  examine  the  importance  that 
other  countries  place  on  tourism  promo- 
tion. According  to  the  International 
Union  of  OfBclal  Travel  Organizations, 
the  U.S.  expenditures  of  $9.1  million  In 
1973  for  the  promotion  of  tourism  Is  less 
than  the  following  countries: 
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Ireland,  $24.7  million;  Canada.  $21.6 
milUon:  Israel.  $18.3  million;  Turkey. 
$14  miUion;  Greece.  $12.7  million; 
France,  $11  million;  Belgium.  $10.9  mil- 
lion; Mexico.  $9.4  million;  Italy.  $9.2 
million;  and  Iran,  $9.2  mUlion. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  many  of  these 
countries,  some  smaller  in  size  and  pop- 
ulation than  the  United  States,  fully 
reahze  the  significance  and  contribution 
of  tourist  infltix.  Even  small  countriss 
like  the  Bahamas,  Tunisia,  and  Puerto 
Rico  spend  a  comparable  amount  to  the 
United  States. 

Under  H.R.  5357,  for  the  first  time  the 
Federal  Government  would  fund  promo- 
tion of  domestic  tourism  at  $2.5  million 
a  year  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

It  is  crucially  important  that  the  di- 
mensions of  the  tourism  phenomenon 
in  the  country  be  communicated  to 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  5357. 
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POLITICS  VERSUS  IDEOLOGY:  THE 
GREEK  CASE 


FOREIGN  FISHERMEN  KILLING  NEW 
ENGLAND  LIVELIHOOD 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OF    MtlNE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  considered  for  several  years  the 
problems  of  foreign  fishing  in  American 
waters  and  the  desirability  of  extending 
our  fishing  rights  200  miles  out  to  sea. 
Recently,  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  Maine's 
largest  newspaper,  pointed  out  in  an  edi- 
torial dated  April  10.  1975.  the  tremen- 
dous volume  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  off 
the  New  England  coast.  This  is  a  serious 
problem.  The  fishing  industry  is  dying  in 
Maine  and  himdreds  of  people  are  direct- 
ly dependent  upon  this  industry  for  their 
livelihood.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
editorial.  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues as  valuable  information  on  a 
critical  subject: 

Bt  the  Numbers 

While  there  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
need  for  federal  laws,  such  as  the  200-mlle 
limit,  to  protect  American  fishing  Interests. 
there  has  been  a  matching  lack  of  repre- 
sentative figures. 

Are  foreign  fishing  vessels  really  out  there, 
oS  the  Maine  coast? 

Of  course  they  are. 

To  Illustrate,  and  perhaps  give  Congress 
something  to  really  get  Its  teeth  Into  while 
deliberating  forever  on  the  200-mlIe  limit. 
we'd  like  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
vessel  counts  appearing  this  month  In  Maine 
Commercial  Fisheries: 

"A  total  of  344  Individual  foreign  fishing 
and  suppart  vessels  from  the  Soviet  Union 
(204  vessels),  Poland  (40).  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  (13).  Bulgaria  (8), 
Japan  (13).  Spain  (48),  Italy  (7),  and  one 
from  the  Republic  of  Ireland  was  sighted  off 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  coasts 
during  February  1975.  This  total  represented 
a  30  percent  (99  vessels)  Increase  over  Jan- 
uary 1975  and  a  9  percent  (24  vessels)  In- 
crease over  February  :974." 

Any  questions? 

For  those  who  may  have,  the  News  recom- 
mends vlewtng  a  special  program  on  the  200- 
mll©  Umlt  tonight  at  9  pjn.  on  Maine  public 
television. 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
George  Anastaplo.  brother  of  Indiana's 
preeminent  broadcaster  and  talk-show 
personality  John  Anastaplos.  has  had  a 
speech  he  delivered  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal cf  the  Hellenic  Diaspora,  volume  1. 
No.  4,  1974.  George  Anastaplo  has  long 
beon  recognized  as  an  exiiert  on  Greek 
affairs  and  Greek  history.  He  currently 
is  a  professor  of  political  science  at 
Rosary  College.  River  Forest,  111.,  and  a 
lecturer  in  the  liberal  arts  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  highly  respected  book.  "The  Consti- 
tutionalist: Not€s  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment," following  are  excerpts  from  that 
article : 
[From  the  Journal  of  the  Hellenic  Diaspora, 

volume  1.  No.  4.  1974  | 
Politics  Versus  Ideology:  The  Gp.efk  Case 
(By  George  Anastaplo) 
»  •  •  •  * 

l«t  me  begin  thU  eveiUng  by  making  some 
general  remarks  about  what  Is  a  serious  dif- 
ference between  us.  a  difference  which  goes 
far  beyond  our  reapecUva  opinions  about 
Greek  affairs.  My  own  inclination  Is  to  try 
to  think  about  the  issues  of  the  day  more 
politically  than  economicaUy  or  Ideologically. 
I  believe,  that  there  is  something  seriously 
deficient  In  the  mode  of  understanding 
which  one  finds  in  the  typical  radical  analysis 
of  these  issues.  I  am  very  dubious  about  the 
usefulness  of  Ideological  or  doctrinnalre 
analysss  of  such  problems.  They  tend  to  give 
people  the  Impression  they  understand  things 
when  in  fact  "they  are  merely  Imposing  upon 
them  a  predetermined  form. 

Another  problem  Is  that  the  language 
this  sort  of  supposed  understanding  Is  usual- 
ly couched  In  tends  to  be  more  violent  or 
combative  than  is  consistent  with  my  tast«. 
I  put  it  as  merely  "taste"  for  the  moment — 
but  I  believe  it  goes  much  deeper  than  that. 
I  mention  this  violent  language  •  •  •  as  a 
sarlous  problem  with  the  Ideological  ap- 
proach to  political  matters.  Among  the  things 
it  leads  to  Is  the  lack  of  generosity  toward 
ones  opponents.  It  does  not  eeem  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  dogmatists  that  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  must  be  expected  in  poli- 
tics, no  matter  what  one  tries  to  do. 

your  parUcular  approach  tends  to  see 
things  In  terms  of  "history"  and  of  "foroes." 
economically-based  forces  prUnarlly.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  see  that  this  Is  really  the 
ways  things  work.  I  believe  the  truth  Is 
much  harder  to  come  by  than  is  suggested  by 
reliance  on  "laws  of  history." 

It  makes  a  difference  In  considering  the  Is- 
sues of  the  day  whether  one  thinks  tliat  there 
are  laws  of  history.  It  makes  a  difference  ii\ 
the  kind  of  remedies  one  advocates.  In  the 
kind  of  approach  one  takes  to  those  Issues  in 
any  particular  situation.  I  believe  that  what 
I  call  a  doctrinaire  or  Ideological  approach 
does  not  pay  due  respect  to  the  role  of  chance 
In  human  affairs.  It  can  lead.  In  desperation 
to  ruthlessness.  This  seems  to  me  a  serious 
problem,  to  say  nothing  of  what  happens  to 
freedom  and  human  dignity  In  the  process.  I 
do  not  believe  one  can  properly  think  about 
these  matters  in  terms  cf  such  concepts  as 
"the  masses."  "The  masses"  is  a  quite  mod- 
ern term  which  ultimately  seems  to  come  to 
us  from  physics.  Consider  what  "the  masses" 
implies.  It  Implies  a  public  which  no  longer 
has  a  ratlooal  component  to  be  addressed. 
Such  a  public  Is  not  something  to  be  rea- 
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soned  with  to  some  t-xleiu  but  merely  s  mic- 
thing  to  be  moved — by  forces,  by  propayauda. 
by  slogans.  Ideas,  as  Trotsky  put  it  some- 
where, are  the  -small  change  of  objective  In- 
terests. He  evidently  did  not  consider  them 
.something  to  be  thought  about  ou  their  own 
terms. 

All  this  poHits  to  the  iinderlyinK  problem 
with  the  Ideological  approach  I  have  been 
-ketching— and  that  is  i.he  problem  of  what, 
the  nature  of  human  understanding  is.  To 
what  extetit  can  one  ri.se  above  ones  class,  to 
what  e.xtent  can  one  stand  outside  ones  par- 
ticular interest .'  I  suppose  the  perennial 
problem  one  has  to  dt-al  with  is  the  probicm 
of  nature-~v,hal  it  la.  what  human  nature  is 
and  what  the  highest  ncilvily  is  which  is 
called  for  by  nature. 

I  would  point,  as  a  lonirlbuiion  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  nature,  to  the  an- 
cient opinion  that  the  highest  human  aiiiv- 
ity  is  somehow  involved  in  understanding, 
not  in  action  But  is  not  sound  understand- 
ing ultimately  dependent  upon  the  pmpo- 
sition  that  ideas  do  matter,  that  they  are 
not  merely  the  emanulloiis  of  objective  in- 
terests." 

n. 
I  hope  I  can  now  sho;v  ni,.t  wluit  1  have 
said  thus  far  may  have  something  to  do  with 
how  one  looks  at  the  Greek  situation  •  to- 
day. For  one  ihni-.  I  believe  u  verv  easy  to 
underestimate  the  role  of  chance  in  what 
has  happened  in  Greece  the  past  ten  years. 
It  is  also  very  easy  to  underestimate  the  role 
of  bad  Judgment  on  the  part  of  all  the  men 
who  were  in  responsible  p<.sitir,ii^  during  this 
period — men  who  were  conservatives,  men 
who  were  liberaLs.  men  who  were  of  what  is 
called  the  Left  and  men  who  were  of  what  is 
called  the  Right 

Indeed,  the  colonels'  coup  of  April  1967 
.seems  to  me  something  which  took  place  in 
Iaro;e  part  becau.se  of  the  failure  of  Mrtuallv 
every  major  croup  m  Greece  which  had  had 
a  part  to  play  in  the  constitutional  crisis 
hading  up  to  that  coup  Conditions  had  been 
allowed  to  deteriornte  in  such  a  way  as  seri- 
O'lsly  to  disturb  the  stability  of  the  country 
and  to  friehten  people,  therebv  permitting; 
self-.seeking  and  rmh!f->  .Armv  olTicer.s  to 
make  the  move  which  t'ev  had  Ions  wanted 
to  make  and  were  always  l«x>k!ny  for  an  op- 
portunitv  to  make.  I  believe  that  when  one 
pu's  one's  analysis  this  way.  one  ;<;  talking 
about  political  developments:  one  is  em- 
phasizing individuals  who  did  this  rather 
than  that:  one  is  talkuig  al)out  the  role  of 
mistakes  and  of  moral  falhntjs  One  Is  not 
ralking  about  broad  movements  m  history. 

Now.  one  ran  think  abf.ut  Greece  in  terms 
of  broad  historical  movements  I  a-sure  vou 
that  such  movements  are  lar  more  prc>found 
than  those  which  one  talks  about  when  the 
.itock  radical  analv.ses  ate  relied  upon  In- 
deed, the  real  problem  in  Greece  is  to  de- 
cide where  to  begin  in  trying  to  understand 
that  country  and  its  people  It  is  plau-ible 
to  suggest  that  one  should  begin  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  wlrh  the  occupation  of 
Greek-speaking  lands  by  the  Turks  for  the 
next  four  hundred  years  The  results  of  'hat 
occupation  remain  with  Greece  to  this  day 
This  is  not  an  irrelevant  consideration  and 
has  something  to  do  wi'h  what  is  known  as 
the  Greek  temperament  It  has  something  to 
do  as  well  with  certain  contemporary  Greek 
problems. 

•  •  •  •  « 

These  .speculations  are.  I  must  say.  more 
interesting  in  .some  ways  than  modern  no- 
tions about  "the  masses  "  and  laws  of  his- 
ton,-" — and  they  seem  to  me  to  go  deeper 
into  what  human  endeavors  are  all  abotu 
They  bring  in  not  only  economic  but  also 
political  and  religious  considerations 
iir. 
If  one  comet,  to  modern  times  one  has. 
of  course,  the  Greek  Revolution  of  1821. 
That   revolution    continued    for   a   hundred 
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years,  in  the  sense  that  ihere  were,  a  lentur-,' 
later,  lands  still  being  added  to  Greece.  In 
fact,  that  revohition  can  be  thought  of  as 
continuing  down  to  our  time  witli  certain 
Greek-speaking  lands  yet  to  be  added,  in 
the  view  of  some  Greeks  TTiat  is.  things  have 
not  really  been  settled  yet  and  the  problem 
IS  when  (if  ever)  they  will  be  settled.  Wiiut 
w  ill  cau.se  them  to  be  seiiled .' 

Now  if  one  looks  at  the  situation  today, 
one  al.so  has  to  say  tliat  It  is  hard  to  kno.v 
whether  or  how  things  have  been  settled, 
even  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  It  is  very  hard 
to  know  what  is  going  on  at  this  very 
moment  in  Greece.  Who  is  really  in  charge? 
There  have  been.  I  gather  from  what  one 
can  hear  outside  that  country,  two  principal 
contenders  for  control  of  Greece  since  the 
November  25  revolution  or  coup  d'etat  or 
whatever  one  calls  that  uprising  of  six  wce'is 
ago.  There  ii  a  general  who  is  a  more  or 
less  stralghl'.orward  Army  man.  more  con- 
ven'lonal.  less  flamboyant,  less  ideological 
(I  take  it)  than  the  colonels.  He  is  the 
President  of  the  country,  and  lience  the 
nominal  leader  of  Greece  today. 

Then  there  is  in  the  background  a 
colonel — in  referring  to  these  people  as 
colonels,  "  I  refer  to  the  rank  they  had  at 
ihe  time  the  last  legitimate  government  m 
Greece  gave  them  a  rank.  This  colonel  is 
evidently  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  He 
is  from  the  reports  I  have  had,  which  I 
have  rea.son  to  believe,  an  Army  olhcer  who 
has  been  much  involved  in  the  torture  which 
Greeks  have  been  subjected  to  since  1007 
He  is  something  of  a  tvrant. 

V'aich  of  these  two  men  will  control  Greece 
111  tiie  ininieUiate  future  remains  to  be  seen. 

IV.  * 

My  OAii  position  as  to  how  the  Uiiuod 
States  should  conduct  Itself  towards  Greece 
may  be  found  in  a  letter  of  mine  which  h.is 
been  recently  publislied  in  several  newspaper, 
in  this  country  (An  earlier,  shorter  form  oi  ii 
was  published  in  the  New  Y'ork  Tunes  of  De- 
cember 7.  1973  )  I  will  now  read  i  he  expanded 
version  of  that  letter  i  which  was  reprinted 
in  the  Decemljer  26  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Herord)  as  the  best  statement  of  mv  current 
understanding  with  a  view  to  immediate  ac- 
tioii; 

"The  crisis  which  has  toppled  'he  bloodv 
Pap.idopoiilos  dictatorship  in  Athens  cannot 
be  resolved,  or  even  smothered,  by  recourse  to 
still  another  military  strongman,  e.-pec!ally 
one  with  so  much  recent  experience  in  tor- 
ture of  his  fellow  citizens  This  crisis  is  roofed 
in  the  incompetence  and  arrogance  of  colo- 
nels v.ho  cannot  be  expected  to  handle  intel- 
ligently the  complex  social  and  economic 
problems  of  Greece.  Such  usurpers  cannot  en- 
list the  necessary  services  and  good  will  of 
the  better  professionals,  politicians  and  mili- 
tary officers  of  that  country  for  the  gicat  work 
of  reconciliation  and  austerity  which  Greece 
so  desperately  needs. 

The  shortsighted  role  played  by  our  gov- 
ernment since  the  colonels  first  took  over  in 
1967  has  already  (and  perhaps  even  perma- 
nently) compromised,  in  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
sentful Greek  people,  our  legitimate  interests 
m  that  country  and  hence  in  the  Middle  Ea.st 
Among  our  mistakes  of  the  past  six  years  has 
been  that  of  publicly  backing  the  wrong  meii 
in  Greece  I  liave  found,  in  my  visits  at  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon  during 
this  period,  that  our  policy-makers  have  been 
remarkably  unequipped  to  consider  seriously 
the  long-range  conseciuences  of  the  policies 
they  were  pursuing. 

"We  .should,  before  still  another  dictator 
becomes  consolidated  In  Alliens,  try  to  re- 
deem .somewha'-  our  good  name  by  using  our 
remaining  influence  m  Greece  and  N.M'O  to 
help  the  Greek  people  recover  control  of  their 
own  affairs  This  can  best  be  done,  it  .seems 
to  me.  by  vigorously  encouraging  the  colonels 
to  step  aside  for  Constaiitme  Karamanhs.  the 
man  whose  prestige  as  a  former  con.servative 
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prime  minister  itill  rocommciids  liim  to  the 
Greek  people  as  the  best  way  to  avoid  the 
even  bloodier  crises  which  now  threaten  their 
country. 

"Greece  may  be  the  only  country  in  the 
world  today  where  the  genuine  popular  aller- 
naiive  to  domestic  tyranny  is  so  moderate 
t.nd  so  experienced  a  politician  as  Mr.  Kaiii- 
inanlis.  What  more  can  the  Greeks  or  tiie 
United  States  hope  for.'  Dare  we  or  they 
risk  luriher  deterioration  in  Greece  and  in 
American -Greek  relatlon.s''  Everyone  siiould 
re.rli/e  by  now  liiat  phony  constitutions  and 
fake  election:  cannot  work  in  Greece  ti.day.  ' 

V. 

let  me  ma!:c  two  observations  about  what 
I  say  in  this  letter.  One  has  to  do  with 
what  I  have  referred  to  as  the  "legitimate 
Interesis'  of  the  United  States  m  Greece 
and  In  the  Mediterranean.  I  take  it  that  you 
and  I  wo  lid  probably  have  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  are  in  fact  legitimfite 
Ameriian  interesis  in  various  pans  of  the 
world  I  can  suggest  what  may  be  at  the  root 
of  this  difference  between  us  by  making  one 
simple  comnieiu.  and  that  has  to  do  wi'h 
liio  proper  role  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  siicli  a  country  as  Israel.  That 
is  to  say.  the  position  many  of  your  gr.nip 
take  titward  Israel  is,  fundamentally,  v. hat 
1  would  call  ■  'angcnerous." 

The  other  ob.seivation  I  ha\e  to  snake 
about  what  I  say  in  my  December  IU7.J 
letter  is  that  the  causes  of  the  November 
troubles  in  Greece  were  quite  deep,  'Ilie 
colonels  (ire  incompetent,  Tliey  had  shiwn 
them.selves  incompetent  prior  to  tlie  trouljles 
with  the  students  in  November,  Students 
were,  for  the  most  part,  expressing  resent- 
ments which  were  not  limited  to  just  the 
student  population  of  the  country  Indeed, 
one  had  begun  to  hear  even  from  returning 
Greek-Americans,  who  had  up  to  a  year  ago 
iieen  more  or  less  favorably  Inclined  to  the 
regime  in  Athens,  complaints  about  the 
colonels'  regime.  One  complaint  was  tiiat 
'they  liave  stayed  too  long  "  Whate\er 
plausibility  theie  had  been  in  the  colonels 
re.storing  a  certain  kind  of  order  had  begun 
to  vanish.  In  addition.  Greek-Americans  re- 
turning to  this  country  complained  that  iu- 
flalion  had  become  very  serious  m  Greece 


The  need  today,  among  friends  of  the 
Greek  people,  is  for  a  common  cau.se  built 
around  the  agreement  that  the  crowd  now 
m  Athens  should  not  be  permuted  to  stay. 
tnai  the  support  given  that  crowd  by  llie 
U  111  ltd  Stales  is  certainly  improper,  ihat  that* 
suppori  is  harmful  to  both  Greeks  and  Amer- 
icans, and  that  there  should  be  seriou;  efforts 
'o  make  thi=;  clear  to  tho.se  in  Washington 
who  may  be  in  a  position  to  do  someihing 
about  It. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  principal 
con.sideration  here  is  a  prudential  one.  the 
kind  of  prudence  •.hich  is  invoked  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  where  prudence 
Is  held  up  as  a  limiting  consideration  in  de- 
ciding upon  revolutions  against  illegitimate 
regimes  I  do  not  believe  It  prudent  to  think 
in  terms  of  revolutionary  "mass  movements" 
in  Greece— for  such  an  approach  would,  in 
effect,  sacrifice  Greek  lives  to  our  delusions 
and  our  iheatncal  inclinations.  We  musi  lake 
care  le,t  we  stir  up  trouble  which  the  Greeks 
will  have  to  live  with  for  a  ^•ery  long  ;ime 
One  reason  the  colonels  have  been  able  to 
Slay  in  power  .so  long  with  as  little  support 
as  they  have  had  is  that  most  Greeks  simply 
do  no;  want  civil  war  to  break  out  again 
rhat  IS.  'hey  simply  are  not  going  to  go  back, 
if  they  can  possibly  help  it.  to  what  happened 
to  them  between  1945  and  1949.  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  push  them  in  that  direction 
All  this,  I  believe,  one  has  to  keep  in  mind 
in  thinking  about  what  the  Greeks  may  do 
and  V.  hat  we  should  expect  them  to  do. 
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One  hears  arguments  pro  and  con  about 
American  Intervention  In  the  aflairs  of  other 
countries.  I  am  willing  to  see  American  inter- 
vention In  Greece,  If  by  "intervention"  one 
means  making  certain  things  "perfectly 
cleiir."  We  should  make  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  will  not  continue  to  support 
the  government  in  Athens;  we  should  make 
it  clear  what  we  consider  our  legitimate  in- 
terests and  duties  in  that  part  of  the  world  to 
be;  and  we  should  make  it  clear  that  we  in- 
tend that  the  Greek  people  should  re-ume 
control  of  their  own  affairs. 

VII. 

But  we  should  have  no  illusion  that  once 
the  Greek  people  do  resume  control  of  their 
own  affairs  they  will  do  much  better  than 
they  have  done  before,  or  for  that  matter, 
even  as  well  as  we  do  in  this  troubled  coun- 
try. That  Is  to  say.  we  should  have  no  Illu- 
sion that  there  is  a  final  solution  to  the 
problems  of  any  people. 

This  takes  us  back  to  my  opening  remarks 
of  this  evening.  I  believe  the  nature  of  poli- 
tics to  be  such  that  it  is  dangerous  and  reck- 
less and.  In  some  ways,  ruthless  to  proceed  in 
the  faith  that  there  is  indeed  a  final  solu- 
tion, an  Utopian  state  of  affairs,  which  a  peo- 
ple will  surely  reach  by  resolutely  following 
a  particular  program.  One  tries  to  make 
thiiigs  better.  One  realizes  that  whatever  one 
does  will  almost  certainly  require  further  im- 
provement, that  there  will  be  falling  back  as 
well  as  moving  forward.  This  is,  I  have  ob- 
served, the  nature  of  human  affairs— and  no 
Ideology  can  permanently  change  that,  how- 
ever long  it  may  conceal  it  from  view. 
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Urban  League's  57th  anniversary  lunch- 
eon in  the  ballroom  of  the  Sheraton- 
Cleveland  Hotel. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  GEORGE  EDWARDS 
AND  FAMILY  WIN  URBAN  LEAGUE 
AWARD  I 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  15.  1975 

Mr,  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  M.  Edwards  have  been  re- 
cently honored  as  the  Urban  League  of 
Cleveland's  "Family  of  the  Year."  George 
and  his  wife  Lucille  have  long  been 
known  and  respected  as  dedicated  com- 
munity workers  and  civic  leaders.  They 
have  been  active  for  years  in  Cleveland's 
health  and  welfare  organizations. 

George  Edwards  worked  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  for  38  years  before  his  re- 
tirement in  1965.  In  addition  to  his 
career  and  his  work  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  George  has  always  found 
time  for  music.  His  considerable  talent 
as  a  violinist  is  well  known.  He  gave  con- 
certs in  Cleveland  while  still  a  teenager 
and  later  perfected  his  art  at  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  which  he  entered 
In  1925. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Edwards  is  a  highly  ac- 
complished member  of  our  community. 
A  1929  graduate  of  the  Flora  Stone 
Mather  College  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Mrs.  Edwards  received  her  mas- 
ters degree  from  the  Western  Reserve 
Graduate  School  of  Social  and  Applied 
Sciences  in   1931.   She  retired  in   1973. 

The  Edwards  children  are  Elaine,  a 
former  captain  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
now  a  teacher  at  Los  Angeles  Community 
College,  and  Merwyn,  a  systems  analyst 
lor  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp. 

Members  of  the  Edwards  family  were 
recently  honored  as  the  guests  of  the 
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HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  A.pril  15,  1975 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  our  Na- 
tion is  experiencing  one  of  its  most  crit- 
ical periods  of  development  which  is  af- 
fecting a  multitude  of  its  people.  Shar- 
ing this  concern  are  Robert  A.  Georgine, 
president  of  the  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  department  AFL-CIO  and 
William  Marshall,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  They 
have  composed  a  joint  statement  of  what 
they  feel  are  necessary  measures  to  help 
bring  us  out  of  our  economic  distress. 
Their  seven-point  program  consists  of 
projects  centering  around  community 
development  and  improvements  involv- 
ing the  vigorous  use  of  construction 
agencies  and  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
substantiate  these  programs. 

Their  appeal  is  one  of  sincere  interest 
in  revitahzing  our  country's  building 
power  and  it  suggests  that  we  concen- 
trate these  revival  efforts  on  the  towns 
and  cities  in  which  we  live.  The  recom- 
mendations range  from  environmental 
improvements  to  tax  incentives  and  are 
based  on  the  attitude  that,  "a  healthy 
construction  industry  is  vital  to  a 
healthy  nation."  These  programs  would 
benefit  American  citizens  as  individuals 
while  improving  the  country  and  its 
economy  as  a  whole.  They  feel  that  there 
is  no  time  for  delay  in  implementing 
these  ideas  and  express  the  urgency  of 
taking  positive  action  now. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  in  no  position 
to  dally  with  long-range  solutions  to  the 
crisis  with  which  we  are  faced.  I  would 
like  to  insert  Mr.  Georgine's  and  Mr. 
Marshall's  joint  statement  as  it  appeared 
in  a  recent  letter  I  received  from  them: 
Joint  Committee  of  the 

EcoKOMic  Crisis  in  the 

Construction  Industry. 

February  2S.  197;',. 
Hon.  Martin  A.  Russo, 

U.S.  House  of  Bepresenfativcs,  \\'asJnn<t- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Russo:  Beset  with  the 
common  problem  of  massive  unemployment 
in  our  ranks  due  to  the  prevailing  national 
economic  crisis,  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects  and  the  17  AFL-CIO  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Unions  have  formed  a 
joint  committee  to  coordinate  our  efforts  lo 
rebuild  the  economy. 

A  seven-point  program  of  recommended 
action  has  been  approved  by  the  governing 
bodies  of  both  our  organizations  in  this 
unique  professional  alignment.  A  copy  of 
this  program  is  attached  therewith. 

We  have  noted  President  Ford's  recci't 
decisions  to  release  $2  billion  of  impounded 
federal  highway  funds  and  $4  billion  of 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  funds,  as 
well  as  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  related  to  the  release  of  $8  billion 
of  sewage  fui\ds.  These  funds,  along  with 
the  additional  release  of  building  coiistr ac- 
tion monies,  could  provide  a  shot  in  the 
arm  that  would  help  to  alleviate  the  grave 
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illness  of  the  crmstruction  industry,  which 
has  the  capability  of  leading  other  segments 
of  the  American  economy  out  of  the  present 
crisis. 

But  this  relief  will  come  only  if  these 
funds  are  immediately  put  to  use,  not  if 
federal  agencies  or  departments  now  proceed 
to  procrastinate  or  seek  to  maintain  a  form 
of  impoundn:ent  by  a  series  of  technical  de- 
lays. We  urge  you  to  take  whatever  legislative 
action  Is  necessary  to  avoid  such  delays. 

We  respectfully  advise  you  that  we  stand 
ready  to  discuss  with  you  and  your  staff  any 
aspects  of  our  proposed  program. 
Sincerely. 

Robert    A     Georgine. 
Pre.'-idcnt.  Building  and  Construction 

Trades    Department.    AFL-CIO. 
William    Marshall,    Jr., 

FAIA  President, 
the  Ainerican  Institute  of  Architects. 

joint    Statement    by    AFL-CIO    BxnLDiNC 

ANO  CONSIRUCTION  TRADES  DEPARTMENT  AND 

THE  American  Institute  of  Architects 

It  is  time  to  take  positive,  creative  action 
'. o  revive  our  economic  system:  not  only  to 
rebuild  our  economy,  but  to  rebuild  as  well 
the  human  environments  of  our  towns  and 
cities. 

We  now-  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
wiser  investments  of  public  expenditures  to 
stimulate  both  public  and  private  construc- 
tion in  communities  throughout  America.  In 
the  near  term,  this  will  mean  jobs  and  a 
boost  for  the  economy  of  communities  every- 
where. In  the  longer  term,  it  will  result  in 
permanent  improvements  to  the  phytical 
environment,  to  the  direct  benefit  of  all  our 
citizens. 

This  is  the  spirit  that  now  draws  together 
our  organizations — the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  and  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO — iti 
a  common  effort. 

We  believe  that  the  key  to  the  nation's 
economic  prosperity  rests  with  the  construc- 
tion industry  in  which  we  work  together  a-s 
architects  and  craftsmen.  Time  after  time, 
it  has  demonstrated  that  a  healthy  construc- 
tion industry  is  vital  to  a  healthy  nation. 
While  no  segment  of  our  economy  has  suf- 
fered more  from  the  current  economic  crisis, 
we  are  confident  that  the  construction  in- 
dustry can  and  must  lead  the  nation  out  ol 
the  recession,  and  at  the  same  time,  bring 
lasting  public  improvements  to  communities 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  will  require 
strong  action  and  leadership  from  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress.  The  AIA  and 
the  Building  Trades  therefore  make  this  Joint 
appeal  to  the  President,  every  Member  ol 
Congress,  and  every  state  and  local  govern- 
ment official.  We  urge  that  the  following  ac- 
tions be  taken  at  once: 

1.  Funds  currently  impounded  by  the  Ad- 
ministration should  be  released  immediately 
to  construct  facilities  for  health  care,  educa- 
tion, airports,  mass  transit,  recreation,  pris- 
ons, government  ofiHces,  and  neighborhood 
center.s;  to  provide  needed  community  plan- 
ning; and  make  improvements  to  community 
environments. 

2.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
reviving  and  strengthening  the  nation's 
housing  industry  to  provide  decent  homes 
for  families  with  low  and  moderate  incomes 

3.  A  broad  new  national  public  works  pro- 
gram .should  be  initialed  to  improve  living 
environtuents  of  local  communities. 

4.  General  revenue  sharing  funds  and 
conununity  development  block  grants  should 
be  used  by  state  and  local  governments  for 
direct  constructioii  activities  in  local  com- 
munities. 

5.  Federal  monetary  policies  should  be  re- 
vised to  increa.se  the  availability  of  mortgage 
funds  to  the  construction  industry. 

6.  Ta.K  incentives  should  be  immediately 
provided  to  owners  of  new  and  existing  build- 
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Inga  to  design  and  redei.ij;u  their  .-.Iruruire'' 
;o  make  them  more  energy  efficiem. 

7.  Similar  incentives  should  b«  provided  for 
the  renovation  and  romodeUng  at  existing 
unused,  or  under-used  buildings,  to  enable 
their  adaptation  for  new  and  additional  pur- 
po3es,  thus  conservlnK  energy  imd  resources. 

We  view  the  prompt.  iniplcinen'..aiion  of 
these  programs  iis  a  vital  first  step,  not  otily 
for  the  immediate  economic-;  relief  of  the  In- 
dustry and  the  nation,  but  a.s  a  la-tli'.^  con- 
tribution to  iniproviiii.:  u.c  quali'y  of  our  na- 
tional life. 


REMARKS  ON  THE   PROFCSED  AN- 
DERSON   SUBSTTTITTE    FOR    H.R 
46,    THE    YOUTH    CAMP    S.'.FETY 
BILL 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

Of    CONNtCII(.UT 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPREbLMAllVLs 

Tuesday.  Airril  15.  l'J75 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely di.^appointed  in  the  lasi-ininute 
attempt.s  to  effectively  eina.-culate  H.R. 
46,  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act,  and  I 
believe  Congre.^s  .should  reject  the  pro- 
posed substitute  bill  and  adopt  the  bi- 
partisan and  rca.sonabIe  bill  rcixirted  out 
unanimously  by  the  Hou.<c  Coinmiltce  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  the  Ander- 
.«on  substitute  L>  not  an  alternate  path 
to  the  establishment  of  rea;^onab!e  ."-tand- 
ards  of  protection  for  millions  of  boy.s 
and  t,'h-Is  attendir.ti  youth  camps  m  this 
coimtry,  but  i-,  an  uh\  oyation  of  any  ron- 
fcressional  repon-Tioili;;-  tor  eilictive  -.v- 
tion  in  the  field. 

If  the  committee  bil!  would  lead  (o  a 
"Kiddie  Camp  Cop  Corps  '  to  police  Fed- 
errjl  stand.:r'.:.^  under  certain  conditions 
as  charged  by  the  ..pon.sor  of  the  subbti- 
tute.  the  i.ub.-.;ituie  itself  i.s  u  'Totally 
Toothless  Tiger"  which  i.s  lotaily  oblivi- 
ous of  the  record  ot  evidence  and  te.'-ti- 
mony  compiled  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Corr.mittej  over  years  of  studv  a;;d 
months  of  drafting  the  bipa:-ti~an  bill. 

Rather  than  mee'ine  adii:inistration 
objection  to  the  youth  c.;mp  safety  bill 
as  stated,  I  believe  ;t,  would  give  legit- 
imacy to  the  most  effective  administra- 
tion argument:  Tliat  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure of  .fi7,=s  million  anr.ually  to 
protect  our  children  is  an  excessive  and 
umiecessary  expense  at  this  time  of  bulg- 
ing deficits  and  inflationary  pressure. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  anyone  abo'jt 
the  growing  size  of  the  deficit,  but  the 
appropriation  of  this  comparatively  min- 
uscule amount  to  assur:>  the  iMotection  of 
our  yoimg  people  falls  within  reasonabl,- 
priorities.  Tlie  proposed  appropriation 
of  $22.5  million  in  the  substitute  witli  no 
a.ssurance  that  it  will  result  in  effective 
safety  measures  and  no  Goverranont  c;  ti- 
tiOl  over  the  ultimate  pro"ram-;  or  en- 
forcement is  harder  to  justify. 

H.R.  46,  the  committee  bill  r  ported 
out  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  37  to  0,  is  a 
moderate,  effective  and  v.x'Il  constructed 
bill.  It  does  not  mandate  Federal  inter- 
ference in  the  ba.i.-  State  function  of 
:-doptincr  and  enforcing  mini.num  youth 
camp  safety  legislation.  It  does  provide 
support  and  encouragement  for  such  pro- 
grams fUid  only  the  States  which  do  not 
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avail  them.selves  of  this  opportunity 
would  come  under  Federal  regulation. 

Basically,  H.R.  46  is  the  proven  carrot 
and  stick  method  of  achieving  a  needed 
tioal;  th.e  substitute  simply  gives  away 
carrC';;  and  when  they  are  gone,  we  m;\v 
find  oinsclves  right  where  we  are  now. 

H.R.  46  deserves  the  .^^uppcl  of  tli" 
Congress. 


April  l.'j,  id:. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALLACE  H 
BRIERLEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or    CAt  liORMA 
IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPSESKNI  .A  1 IVKS 

Tuesday,  April  15.  l'J75 

Mr.  KETCHLTvI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Wallace  H. 
Brierley,  who  is  retiring  from  the  posi- 
tion cf  Superintendent  of  the  McFar- 
land,  Cahf.,  Union  School  District.  Mr. 
Brierley  has  served  in  the  capacity  of 
Superintendent  with  great  dedication  for 
the  past  27  years. 

Wallace  Brierley  represents  a  figure 
who  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  field  of 
education.  He  is  held  In  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  those  in  the  community 
who  know  him,  not  only  a.>:  an  outstand- 
ing educator,  but  as  a  cixic  loader  us 
well. 

A  third  generation  Califo:nian.  Wal- 
lace Biierley  was  born  in  the  Nevada 
County  mining  town  of  Bloomfield.  Fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  liom  San  Jose  St.ate  College,  he 
beiuui  gradu.itc  work,  attending  Stan- 
ford LCLA.  Fresno  St.ite  College,  and 
the  University  of  Snutiieni  California. 
tro;n  wliich  ho  received  a  ii'.jsif i-;  de- 
t-'iVv  in  .school  adaiinistrati'jn. 

Mr.  Brierlei  s  educational  career,  a;)- 
piopiiately  enough,  began  ni  tlio  Mc- 
Fiul.n-.d  Union  SL-hool  District,  as  a 
teacher.  He  has  also  .served  as  super- 
intendent-principal of  various  .schools, 
mciudmc;  ti;e  pioneer  ;?voject  represented 
by  the  Arvin  Federal  Migratory  School. 
This  experimental  school,  now  located  in 
the  Sunset  V'ineland  District,  was  estab- 
!i>aed  ;  ".  t  ckle  the  educational  problem 
u-icurv.d  bv  migrating  victims  of  tJie 
THi-t  Bowl '  era. 
Wallace  Brierley  took  ti:ne  out  liom 
hi^  educnionttl  cniecr  to  .serve  his  coun- 
trv  during  World  War  II.  serving  as  an 
or^i'cr  111  the  L^.S.  Navy,  with  as.sign- 
m.ents  in  Washington.  D.C..  New  Orlean.s. 
Hawaii,  and  the  South  Pacific,  including 
Au-.tralia  and  the  Philip;)incs. 

Fo'lowing  the  war.  he  returned  to  the 
M-f\tiIand  School  District,  where  he  be- 
(•r>nic  .superintendent  in  1948;  he  has 
held  this  post  ccntinuoi'.sly  i.i-ii]  the 
t;m°  •')'  his  vetiremenr. 

I'rrlher  in  the  world  c  r  education.  Mr. 
Brierley  lias  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Ca!ifoi:^ia  Teachers  Association.  He  is 
a  pa.'t  president  of  the  Ke:n  County 
Elementary  Administrators  Association, 
ana  for  2  yc:i."s  served  as  chairman  of 
Section  12 — California  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  Presently,  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  Cahfor- 
iiiH  Soh.ool  Administrators. 

In  addition  to  his  odMcational  con- 
tributioiis    tlii.s  fu.'c   man  h.io  given  of 


his  personal  time  In  service  clubs, 
church,  and  the  community  in  general. 
His  great  dedication  to  the  Boy  Scouts  Is 
well  Known,  and  he  Is  a  past  president  of 
the  McFailand,  Calif.,  Lion's  Club.  I 
could  go  on  for  some  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ustin^  this  mans  outstanding  contribu- 
tions. He  is  listed  in  'Who's  Who  In  the 
West."  and  has  been  honored  by  the 
Kern  County  Board  of  Trade  with  thr 
Man  of  the  Year  Award. 

I  know  thr.t  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Hou.se  v, ill  be  pleased  to  join  with 
me  in  honoring  Wallace  Brierley,  and  in 
wishing  him,  his  wife,  Mary  Evelyn,  imd 
their  two  soils  all  the  ver.y  best  upon  the 
occa.sioii  of  his  retirement.  He  has  set  a 
■neat  example  in  the  field  of  education. 
While  he  has  truly  earned  these  retire- 
ment years  ahead.  I  know  that  all  those 
who  know  Mr.  Brierley  and  work  with 
him  vill  find  his  .shoes  very  diflficult  to 
nil. 


Mi  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    TOHK 

IN    IHK  HOUSE  OP  REPnE3EN'T.\TIYES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ton- 
sidt-r  legislative  solutions  in  tliis  body  to 
llie  i.'roblems  of  our  Nation,  it  is  all  too 
ea."-y  for  us  to  begin  to  view  matters  in 
the  abstract  mamier  of  legislative  debate. 
That  is  why  above  all  other  reasons,  th;il 
dcsiiite  the  criticism  of  congressional  re- 
cesses, it  is  ;icces-,ary  for  each  of  us  to 
return  frequently  to  our  homes,  to  the 
!v.ople  v.ho  elected  u.s,  and  learn  frc.iii 
liiem  Hi.-'  true  nature  of  life  i:i  ihc-c 
Uiiitt d  .States— a  peispective  that  often 
seems  unavailable  from  our  vantiv.e 
l-jini  in  Wnoliingto!!. 

Duriiii,'  the  past  3  months,  I  lia\e  had 
tho  extraordinary  good  fortune  of  having 
on  iiiy  congi-essional  office  staff  as  a  stu- 
dent intern,  a  young  man  whasc  experi- 
ence has  prepared  him  far  beyond  his 
years  to  relate  the  abstractions  of  legis- 
lative and  administrative  procedures  to 
the  lealitics  faced  by  those  we  seek  to 
serve.  Charles  Dumas,  who  is  serving  this 
piing  term  in  my  office  as  a  student  in- 
tern from  the  Stato  university  of  New 
York,  is  in  his  senior  year,  and  after 
!;i<uluation  in  June  he  will  attend  the 
Yiile  University  Scliool  of  Law.  In  addi- 
tion to  perforiiiing  effectively  as  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff,  he  evidenced  during  his 
early  weeks  in  my  office  such  wisdom 
:uid  compassion  that  I  .sought  to  know- 
more  about  him.  In  resi)on.se.  he  shared 
villi  me  an  auto'oiographical  statement 
that  so  mo\ed  and  impre.ssed  me  that  I 
decided  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  i  do  not  contend  that 
Charles'  autobiography  is  unique,  nor  do 
I  w  ish  to  single  him  out — for  I  am  cer- 
tain this  would  embaiTass  him— for  spe- 
ci.il  praise  for  what  he  has  achieved. 
What  I  believe  his  story  illustrates  and 
teaches  u.s.  however,  is  the  extraordinary 
struggle  required  by  many  in  our  society 
to  achieve  the  full  realization  of  their 
i)ote;;tiaI.  Charles  has  shown  the  strength 
and  will  to  overcome,  but  for  every  one 
hke  liiiii.  there  are  perhaps  hundreds  of 
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minority  and  poor  children  who  are  de- 
feated and  fall  short  of  what  they  could 
have  become.  As  we  read  of  Charles,  let 
us  reflect  on  how  we  can  assist  others  . 
like  him  to  receive  opportunities  for  edu- 
catioii.  training,  and  service. 
Tiie  autobiography  follows;      I 

.'if:    ATlTOBU'CRAPin 

ri.-ules  Dumas  was  born  in  A'b.uiv.  ci.i.r- 
■la  September  7,  194.^.  He  v.!i>  the  ril.-t  clilld 
bon.  to  Charles  and  Beverly  Dumas,  Ch..rles 
Jr  urts  born  at  home  on  his  lamilys  larm 
v.here  he  li\ed  until  his  n.il.er  dierl  thiee 
veiirs  later.  Beverly  moved  I:)  Ne'v  York  to 
hud  \Aork.  Ultimately,  the  moilit-r  am!  her 
vnuny.  son  lived  In  New  York.  Memphis.  Si. 
Loiiis.  and  Chicago.  Charles  went  to  srlior.l  in 
many  different  cities  oltcu  hiivai!;  i.i>  repe.it 
\ears  during  the  ii-ansitious.  Ili.s  primary 
i-riuctttional  development  came  t!ll■o^l^h  the 
direct  efforts  of  his  mother.  Beverly  had 
never  finished  high  school  but  .she  had  a  high 
r.\t;rud  for  learning.  She  tau'iht  Cliarles  to 
read  and  inslillPd  in  him  a  love  ivv  readme 
yUich  lasts  to  this  dav.  So  e>  en  though  his 
formal  schooling  was  no'  tin-  l>est.  huN  in- 
formal schooliJit;  by  his  family  and  friends 
of  the  family  more  than  compeiisiiteri  t  r 
the  deficiencies. 

Charles  left  home  when  he  ivas  fiiteen 
(1900)  with  the  idea  ol  joining  the  Ariuv. 
They,  of  course,  would  i.ol  take  him  l)ecanse 
of  his  age.  He  tried  to  enlist  in  aH  bianches 
of  the  Armed  Forces  with  iho  .-.anie  result. 
Charlc-.  tried  to  get  into  tiie  Merchant  Ma- 
rines with  the  same  resulr.  Alter  staying 
.iroiind  New  York  (taking  dish'vashing  and 
errnnd  boy  jobs  to  survive)  for  a  year  some- 
one told  iiini  that  it  wa^  possible  to  net  on 
.ships  in  Canada.  He  wen'  to  Montreal  and 
was  siiicessful  in  getting  a  me.--,  boy  job  on 
.1  Ctreek  sliip  wliioii  was  boniid  for  the  Medi- 
terr.Tuean.  So  at  si.vteeu,  Cluirk-  had  em- 
barked on  what  he  des-ribes  as  lu.-  -adven- 
ture with  the  world."  He  felt  an  uncon- 
trollable urge  to  see  foi  tiim.self  alt  of  the 
tUin-i.-'  th.at  he  had  been  reading  about  in 
l).>oks. 

For  the  ne.\t  seven  > ear.--  tliis  •  adv.'ntuie" 
continued.  Stopping  at  viitually  every  major 
port  in  the  world,  Charl.-'s  would  leave  the 
.^hips  he  was  billeted  with  to  live  for  weeks 
or  months  at  a  time.  While  on  board  ship 
he  would  read  excessively.  As  he  describes 
U.  "after  working  hours  all  there  was  to  do 
was  gamble  or  read  and  I  never  had  enough 
money  to  gamble."  During  thi.s  timiChe  al.so 
KOt  involved  with  what  is  called  the  civil 
rights  movement.  He  worked  with  SCLC, 
CORE,  and  COFO  in  many  states  of  the 
Soutli' including  his  ov.ii  birthplace.  Georgia. 
He  kept  a  log  of  his  travels  and  started  writ- 
ing poetry  to  describe  things  in  his  log. 

In  May  of  '69  he  met  Josephine  Fan-ell  at 
i»  concert  in  New  Y'ork.  Tliey  were  married. 
Charles  says  that  this  did  not  end  the  ad- 
\enture  rather  it  continued  on  a  diflcient 
level.  Their  son.  Thomas,  was  born  a  year 
later.  With  this  expected  arrival,  the  Duma-s" 
decided  to  sit  down  and  plan  the  rest  of 
their  life.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Charle.s 
to  continue  the  life-style  to  which  he  had 
"rown  accustomed  and  which  had  been  only 
slightly  altered  by  his  marriage  to  Josephhie. 
He  had  no  formal  schooliiig  and  therefore 
•11)  chance  to  get  a  good  Job  to  support  his 
fiiintly.  He  worked  as  a  waiter  and  a  mall 
roorn  messenger  and  other  such  jobs,  but 
this  w-RS  not  enough  so  tie  v.wiild  .•^'iil  take 
nips  to  sea. 

nie  Dumas  moved  to  Poughkcepale.  New 
Yoi-k  in  1971.  After  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion they  decided  that  Charles  v.'ould  try 
to  continue  his  education.  He  wanted  to  be 
H  lawyer.  He  had  no  idea  how  to  go  about 
dohig  that  since  he  had  not  really  had  any 
high  school  let  alone  a  diploma  or  degree. 
I  tiionght  you  went  to  school  for  a  couple 
of  :  cars,  took  a  test,  and  zap  you  were  a 
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lawyer.  I  didn't  know  about  having  to  get 
a  Bachelor  Degree  and  three  years  of  law 
school  and  aU  that."  Chei-les  started  coming 
to  H.V.O.I.C.  in  the  summer  of  1972  to  get 
his  High  School  Equivalency  a.s  the  first  step 
towards  his  goal.  That  fall  he  got  a  job  with 
I.B.M.  to  support  his  family.  He  suc.-essfuUy 
completed  hLs  studies  and  got  his  iqniwi- 
kncy  Diploma  in  October.  1972. 

H.V.O.I.C.  also  provided  hiia  wii'.;  e.\tel- 
U-.-.t  coiinseling  in  regards  to  his  career  plans. 
He  was  guided  in  the  right  direction  and 
when  ner^essary  prodded  toward  the  steps 
whicli  eventually  would  lead  to  his  stated 
objectives.  Through  the  help  of  H.V.O.I.C  . 
he  got  into  Dutchess  Community  College. 
He  left  hLs  Job  at  I.B.M.  when  he  started 
school  and  got  a  Job  working  as  School  Bi-- 
Driver  for  the  Agency.  Around  tiie  s.^nie  tin  <• 
his  talents  for  writing  were  discovered  arid 
he  was  asked  to  write  a  piere  for  ti.c  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Memorial  Servii  es.  Sinte 
he  had  worked  with  Dr.  Martin  Luthor  King 
and  believed  strongly  in  the  ideals  that  the 
man  stood  for.  he  accepted  the  ia>k  en- 
thusiast ically.  He  wrote  the  piece  a!id  read 
ir  along  with  Christine  Keyes  who  sang  the 
acfom-janying  songs  and  Marlene  Walts  who 
did  llie  arrai'ging  and  p'ayed  the  back-up 
miisic.  It  was  a  success:  the  trio  v.hs  asked 
to  repeat  their  performance  at  the  next 
year's  ser\ice.  Charles  went  on  and  d^d 
poetry  reading  around  the  Dutciiess  CoitiU} 
area  at  schools  and  churches  and  organisa- 
tional meetings.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
making  the  Dean's  list  at  D.C.C.  in  his  first 
semester  at  Dutchess.  He  went  on  to  siim- 
iner  school  in  order  to  speed  the  long  proc- 
ess of  becoming  a  lawyer.  He  joined  the 
Porinn  which  wits  the  Debate  Club  at  DC  t'. 
.uid  he  won  a  trophy  for  "excellent  reading.' 
of  original  p^.etry"  as  well  as  certificates  for 
impromiitu  speaking,  reading  of  prose,  and 
competitive  listening.  He  wa.s  chosen  to  be 
one  of  the  representatives  from  Dntche-.-  a' 
the  New  Y'ork  State  Mock  A^^-embly  ht  id 
in  Albany,  New  Y'ork. 

When  the  Pall  semester  -tp.rted  Charles 
expanded  his  participatioii  m  activities  In 
the  .school.  He  was  selected  to  be  an  aide 
in  Freshman  Orientation,  he  Joined  the 
Theatre  Club  and  acted  in  two  school  plays. 
he  Joined  the  International  Relations  Club 
and  was  selected  to  go  to  ttie  Harvard  I7ni- 
versity  Model  United  Nations  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  being  named  out- 
standing delegate"  (an  honor  given  to  tv.ent\- 
competitors  out  of  about  five  hundred,  it 
was  also  the  first  time  a  student  frciii  a  two 
year  college  had  won  the  honor). 

He  also  remained  active  in  the  Forum  and 
was  selected  to  compete  In  the  International 
Debate  (an  honor  lie  had  to  refu.se  because 
of  the  time  commitment  Involved).  Tlie 
Dutchess  County  Interfaith  Council  selected 
Charles  to  read  Reverend  King's  '1  had  a 
Dream"  speech  at  its  annual  convention. 

When  the  Spring  semester  began,  Charles 
realized  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
extra  credit  In  order  to  graduate  sooner.  "I 
wasn't  getting  any  younger  and  law  school 
was  getting  farther  away."  He  enrolled  full 
time  at  New  Paltz  State  College  v.hile  he  wa.s 
still  attending  Dutchess  full  time.  -Alto- 
gether, Charles  was  taking  31  credits  in  one 
semester.  He  also  had  a  leading  role  in  the 
school  play  and  was  taking  an  independent 
study  where  he  had  to  write  a  full  length 
play.  Earlier  In  the  semester  an  opening  oc- 
curred at  H.V.O.I.C.  and  Charles  was  cho.sen 
as  the  evening  P.D.S.  Instructor.  He  al  o  kepi 
his  Job  as  School  Bus  Driver. 

In  the  early  part  of  1974  H.V.O.I.C.  ch'..se 
Charles  as  its  outstanding  student  C)f  the 
past  year  and  he  went  to  the  Regional  Con- 
vention to  receive  his  award  with  the  other 
outstanding  students  from  the  East  Coast  In 
Atlantic  City.  He  graduated  with  honors 
from  Dutchess  College  (with  a  3.7  overall 
average).  He  had  gone  full  time  to  two 
schools    ill    one   semester    and    lied    gotten 
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.straight  As  in  boih  places.  He  was  one  of 
two  students  chosen  to  get  Alumni  Schoiar- 
.ships.  In  his  first  step  toward  his  degree. 
Charles  had  been  a  Dea-.s's  list  student  each 
semester. 

In  order  to  get  into  law  scb.ool  it  is  neces- 
sary for  one  to  take  Ijcuds — which  are  com- 
pel it  ive  exams  given  al!  over  the  country  to 
all  stiidenis  who  wa.it  to  go  to  law  school. 
I'hurle^:  got  a  690  on  the.'^e  tests  which  put 
him  in  the  ninety-six  percentile  of  all  stu- 
dent' laking  the  exam.  This,  combined  with 
hLs  A-  i3.8  overall  avei-age)  virtually  assures 
him  ol  entrance  into  a  good  law  school. 

Part  o;  Charles'  activities  in  the  Sprinn 
ol  1974  included  participation  in  a  Human 
Rcla'lout:  Conference  lield  tluough  Diitche.=s. 
Betuu.se  uf  this  he  was  choser.  as  an  E.G  P. 
Cntu'selor  for  the  Stmnner  at  D.C.C.  with  a 
lull  pr  .fc.ssional  contract  Tills  allowed  hiiu 
to  help  .. indents  who  iiad  the  same  dilficul- 
ties  that  he  had  experienced,  riiis  went  along 
Willi  C'hpries  Dumas'  pliilosophy.  "We  all.  all 
human  beings  are  pioducts  of  the  earth.  A 
farmer  knows  that  vou  cannot  continually 
take  irom  the  earth.  If  yon  do  it  gees  fal- 
low, t'se'.p.'--  unable  t.i  produi-e  life.  As  you 
take  ii.:ni  the  earih  you  put  back  into  it, 
replenlsn  :t.  We  must  do  the  stiine  tiling  wiih 
all  liinnaii  ai-livlties.  We  niu'-t  pay  back  to 
that  winch  nourishes  us.  By  teaching  at 
II.V.O.l C.  I  try  to  give  the  nourishment  to 
others  ".bii'h  was  given  to  me.  Working  at 
Dutchess  this  summer  I  hope  to  do  the  same 
thing.  In  my  life  I  pray  that  I  will  be  able  to 
live  this  philosophy.  I  don't  want  to  become 
a  lawver  for  merely  the  prestige  or  wealth 
that  it  will  bring  to  me  but  rather  so  that  I 
will  be  'oelter  able  tn  .t-ervo  my  communitv 
and   jii.  iikind   " 


'O.VGRESS  IS  RENEGING  ON 
INDOCHINA  PLEDGES 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLIN.X 
r<    1  Hi;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  looks 
grim,  indeed,  for  our  fnends  and  allies 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Even  so,  I  can  detect 
virtually  no  sympathy  among  my  col- 
leagues for  the  Cambodians  or  the  South 
Vietnamese — at  least  to  the  extent  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  extend  a  helping 
hand.  As  an  American.  I  am  hurt  by  this 
attitude;  though  I  suppose  that  the  pain 
and  disappointment  I  feel  are  minor 
compared  to  that  being  experienced  by 
those  who  thought  that  they  could  de- 
pend on  us. 

My  feelings  v:c-<:o  expressed  eloquently 
and  effectively  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  South  Carolina's  largest  ne-R's- 
paper.  the  State,  on  March  22,  1975.  I 
beheve  that  the  words  of  the  State  edito- 
rialist will  have  meaning  for  some  of  us 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  include  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Congress  Is  Reneging  on 
Indochina  Pledges"  vt  this  point  in  the 
Rfcokd: 

[Ft. nil  tiie  Coh'inbia  iS. C.i  .?;afe. 
Mar.  22.  1975 1 

C'.'Xi.i;,  Ss  Is  RF.NEC1NC  ON  InDOCIIIN\  PLEDGES 

It  is  evident  now  that  the  liberals  In  Con- 
gress, joining  the  old  doves,  will  let  Indo- 
china go  down  tlie  drain  and  leave  thousands 
upon  thot^sands  to  a  dreadful  fate  at  the 
hands  of  Communist  troops. 

They  cannot  justify  any  emergency  aid, 
tlie  congressmen  say.  Indochina  was  a  dis- 
aster from  the  beginning.  Let  it  be  over  and 
done   v.O.n     It    is   not   v.-orth    anv   Aiufricou 
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dollars  lo  give  lae  Cfirij  jrxliai.  ^  ir  'hf  .'•'fnith 
Vietnamese  the  nieai:s  to  fieht  Iiir  Ihelr  lives 
The  Presk!o:it  of  :;ie  United  StA'-cs  doesiii 
know  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he 
s.trev-^s  the  stratei^ir:  imponance  of  Inrto- 
chi'ia  to  our  own  nnnonal  lntere--t.s. 

President  John  F.  Ktniieav  .-  pleUtie  to 
support  any  friend,  oppi'se  any  i.ie  in  cider 
to  n-suie  riie  s.icctns  -.aii  sr,r\;viil  of  ISierty  ' 
w;is  mere  rhetoric. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  announced  on  G'l.uii 
to  provide  free  rations  « itli  the  milifar>  sup- 
port, but  iif)'  American  troops,  to  defend 
t!iei:;.-.e!vrs  a?;ili.st  n^K'res.sor^  was  notinnf. 

N'lr  did  tlie  Southeastern  Treaty  Orjjan'.'.'i- 
tion  (SKATO)  pact  for  mutual  aid  and  de- 
fense of  th.ai  part  oi  this  Eartli  hij;d  arv  -.fvi- 
OU-.  conmii'n.rnt  for  the  U^i;* d  States, 

And  it  is  notliing  to  be  cof.'^f-ined  abonl 
that  ttie  Pa.'-is  Peare  .ATord.  si^i-ed  by  Hanoi, 
pledged  a  stand-to  oT  troops — ,^  cea.se-ljro 
with  no  reiiiforcenicn's  in  Soui  n  Vieti.am. 
Yet,  Vie  South  Vietnamese  h:v\e  no'.v  aban- 
doned four  of  their  provljices  to  M-.e  i-ivaders 
from  the  North  and  the  line  c'  refneees  rlee- 
tng  the  Coinmnnisia  i..  said  lo  be  O.*;  in;!."; 
loi".^'. 

Even  MKh  loJin-rooMtinfT  W  li'^tiincton  doves 
as  Rep.  Bella  .^bznr  D-N.Y..  ntd  Rep.  Patil 
N.  McCIoskev.  R-Calif  .  articulate  oppoi:c-nts 
cf  U.S.  involveniciit  in  Indochina,  returned 
from  their  faci-rtndlii'.'  nu-,s;.)ii  urging  .some 
emerpency  i-id. 

Bi't;  tliC  congrcs.sine.1  are  unmoved  a. id 
will  cause  tlie  United  states  to  renege  on  it.s 
promises  to  its  friei  ds  and  allies  i.i  Sou'h- 
«*a.%t  A.sla. 

We  turn  awa;  from  '.iic  Cambodia  Ambus- 
sador  who  -aid.  "If  the  United  States  wants  a 
'rlend  to  die  like  a  man.  then  the  United 
States  --hotild  pro\ide  lui'i  v.  r.ii  iho  mean.-,  to 
do  hO." 

Only  two  years  ago  iheie  v  asi  a  design  for 
'  peace  v.Uh  honor  '  as  American  troops.  '.>  ith- 
drew  forever  frotn  \  let-nam.  Btit  there  i-  i  o 
peace.  There  is  no  honor.  ')  o>  i-e  wete  no 
promises — none  at  all. 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

"F    .M.^sS.^^.  IlLiF.lTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  'A  I  IVES 

Tuesday.  April  15,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Arab 
States  continue  to  amass  great  fonunc; 
In  petrodollars,  the  economic  boycott  of 
Israel  Imposed  by  members  of  tlie  Arab 
League  is  exerting  increa.sing  influence 
upon  the  American  economy.  Approxi- 
mately 1.500  American  companies  are 
presently  boycotted  by  Arab  States  be- 
cause they  conduct  bu.sine.s.;  witli  Israel, 
conduct  bu.sine.ss  \vith  other  companies 
which  do  business  with  Israel,  or  pre  oth- 
erwise coa-idered  'ZionLsl"  b^•  the  Arab 
League. 

The  existence  of  this  blacklist  rc.sults 
in  enormous  pres.sure  being  brought  to 
bear  on  American  companies;  v.hich  do 
bu.'^ines.'?  with,  or  would  like  to  do  b;.  i- 
ness  with,  the  Arab  State.s.  .-v  company 
may  be  encouraged  to  agree  to  sever  its 
commercial  ties  with  Israel,  direct  or  in- 
direct. In  order  to  remain  off  the  black- 
list. Most  recently,  companies  have  been 
pressured  to  discriminate  agaiiLsc  Jews, 
in  addition  to  Israeli  nationals.  In  their 
employment  and  business  prartircs-  In 
order  to  cultivate  Arab  favor. 
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Siirli  pre.'-.-urcs  may  lead  to  actions  by 
American  companies  which  violate  our 
constitutional  principle  of  equal  protec- 
tion iind  our  foreign  policy  of  free  trade. 
At  liie  present  time,  action;;  by  American 
companies  which  furllier  ilie  Atab  boy- 
cott are  disroui^iged.  but  not  prohibited. 
b.N-  Federal  law 

Yesterday,  I  introductd  H.R.  5913  to 
proliibit  Amtiican  c.xnorteis  from  fur- 
nishing iiiforiiiation  or  taking  actions 
wh:.  h  hii\e  the  purp'.vo  or  effect  of  fur- 
Ihtring  a  liv.de  boycott  imposed  atiain^l 
u  countiy  fiitnuly  lo  tlie  Un;;ed  States,  i 
atladi  for  tiie  infoiiiialion  of  my  col- 
leagi'o.s  Iho  text  of  that  bill,  along  v,iih 
a  set  tion-by-secti'jn  analysis,  and  a  copy 
ot  the  clcai  colleague  letter  which  I  .sent 
to  all  of  tlicm  yesterday.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagut  s  to  .join  me  iii  .supporting  thi;>  leg- 
islation vhicii  V.  ill  preclude  American 
corporate  participation  in  the  present 
.ArHD  boycott  and  in  any  ol'icr  boycotts 
v.hicli  may  occur. 

II.R     o'JlJ 

.\  o:ll  to  prohibit  actions  by  Unlied  Staie.-i 
fxpoiters  which  hav.'  the  purpose  or  effect 
>:•:  sLipporliag  restiic:ive  trade  practices  or 
i.ojcottd  imposed  asain.-;.  counirif.s 
friendly  to  the  United  States  by  either  ft  r- 

€  Ull   COUlltiifS 

He  a  enactrd  bi/  the  Senate  and  Huii-^f  o/ 
lU-prrwntntlveH    vf    the     Vnitetl     Staffs    vf 
Artirrna  in  Co'igrvfis  asirmbled , 
TITLE  I 

StiiioN  10!.  This  Act  may  be  ci  ed  a.  rhp 
•J-'oreign  Di'- criminatory  Commercial  Prac- 
lice.s  .\ct  of  1975." 

Sk  .  102.  Section  3  of  the  Export  Adnilnis- 
tt.r  on  Act  of  1969,  as  amended  ir>0  .^pp. 
U.i-i.C.  2402),  i-s  further  amended  by: 

( i.  I  Striking  out  subsection  (5j; 

(b)  Rede.signating  sub.secli<>ns  (6)  and 
1 7)  a",  subsections  (lO)  and  (11);  and 

!<•)  In-ertiiij.'  i!ic  foMov  in-,'  ne'v  sub  i-c- 
tlons: 

(3)  It  is  the  poHcv  cf  the  United  St,.tes  to 
oppose  restrictive  trade  practi.e.s  or  boycott!, 
fostered  or  imposed  against  foreign  cottn'rles 
irlendiy  to  the  United  States  by  other  lor- 
(•ii;n  countries. 

(0)  Actions  by  American  c><nipaii!cs  which 
have  the  purpose  or  effect  of  furthering;  or 
.•iupportlng  .such  restrlctivo  trade  practices 
or  boycotts  are  contrary  to  the  commercial 
aod  fcieign  polices  of  the  United  States. 

(7)  .American  companies  are  being  sni>- 
JccU:d  to  Increased  pres^stires.  by  threat.-,  cf 
boycott  and  other\vi.se,  t5  di'jilminate  in 
their  commercial  practices  on  the  ba.sis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  aiid  national  origin 
and  to  refrain  from  do'ng  businc  :.s  with  for- 
eign countries  fiiendly  to  the  Utiltc-d  States 
which  arc  the  objects  of  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycott.  Imposed  by  foreign 
countries,  or  with  the  citizens  of  tho.ie  coun- 
tries, or  with  persons  doing  bti':!nes5  with 
tho.se  c.-juiitrie-,  or  with  the  cltl/eiis  of  those 
countries. 

(8)  Certuin  AmerlCRii  companies  h.ive,  l;i 
response  to  sttch  prcvurr.-,  taken  actlon.s 
■which  have  h.td  the  p'trposc  or  effect  of 
furthering  or  stipporting  such  restrictive 
ttarte  practices  or  boycotts. 

(9)  It  Is  !r.  tlie  best  Intere-^tts  of  the  United 
S'ltes  thai  sticli  acl<  r. -d  practices  be  pro- 
l.l'.'ited  by  ittt^-. 

.Sir.  lo.i.  The  Export  Administration  .Act 
of  1 909.  as  amended  (50  App.  U.3C.  2401- 
2413).  Is  amended  further  by  IfL-^ertlng  after 
.Section  5  (50  App.  U  S  C.  2404)  the  follow- 
Ini;;  new  section: 

(a)  It  .shall  be  nnlav.ful  for  any  United 
S*.\tc.^  exp-srter,  or  any  of  lt.3  stibsldlarle? 
or  afTiliat-es,  to  engage  In  ar.v  of  the  foiiow- 
lti;j  .acts  or  practices: 
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ill  Furnlslnnt;  hsformatlon  to  a  fortlj,:! 
.if^i-u;  concerninsi  the  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  orit;i:i  of  any  of  It-s  past, 
pie  ctit.  or  future  employees,  officers,  ovn- 
er.s.  .--tocl-iiioliicrs,  or  agents. 

i2)  Furnishing  information  to  a  foi-elgn 
a^cnt  concer.nng  the  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  iiMiional  origin  of  the  pas;  present,  or 
future  e.nplojces,  oilicens,  o.vntrs.  .stoclv- 
holdfcis.  or  ai.'.eiits  of  any  company  v.-itli  v,  hich 
it  li.i,  djoe,  does,  or  ln*end"  to  do  h\\.-\- 
nc  s 

1  ii  Furnishing  information  to  a  foie'.'jn 
at.i  -t  a.s  to  V.  he' her  the  exporter,  or  an>  ot 
its  siib.sldlari«ii  or  aiS];.-!.t.es,  has  had.  lias,  or 
intends  to  h.^ve  any  bu.sine.ss  :elationsb)p 
v.ith  a  bojCoHcd  cou:i*ry  or  ,'.  citizei'  ot  a 
Ijoyc.itiLd  itonntiy. 

(4)  Furtil.s'iint;  information  to  a  fo.>ti.ii 
agent  as  lo  whether  the  exporter,  or  any 
of  it:^  .=utj^idiaiic>i  or  airiliates.  has  d  jiie. 
dot-s  or  intc.ids  to  do  any  business  with  .iii\ 
lirni  that  ha,  .i  t)u.~i:!os.s  relationship  with  a 
boycoi  ted  co;u!tfy  or  a  citizen  of  .i  ijoyi-ott.'d 
cnuii'  ry. 

(.*)  Pnrni.-hin^  informat'in  u<  a  foiii^n 
eftetil  as  to  whether  the  exporter,  or  nii; 
of  its  subsidiarie.i  or  afiiliate.-,  has  had.  lii- 
or  iisleiid.s  to  iiave  any  investments,  includ- 
ing br.inches,  sutj -idiarics,  affiliates,  or  h'-ld- 
Ings,  or  any  commercial  or  legal  repre.settia- 
ti\e  in  a  boycotted  country  or  in  a  bti.sine.'- 
firm  located  or  doinj  buslne-s  In  a  boy- 
ijottfd  country. 

i.'i  R.efns)n.i:.  oecnvise  of  It.^  bnsin€-.=  r-lii- 
tljiiships  \\i  h  a  foreign  agent,  to  do  busl- 
liv's.s  V.  ith  any  person  on  account  of  the  race, 
color,  religion,  iex,  or  natioi'al  origin  of  Its 
pasi  present,  or  future  emplo.,ec.5,  c?!i'.'Ov,<i, 
ai^.cm  s.  stockli  )lders,  o''  owners. 

(7|  Refitsirte.  be-auso  of  Its  btislncs-  re!a- 
lioii^hips  v,Uh  a  foreign  agent,  to  do  busi- 
ness with  a  !.>oyci>tted  coinitry  or  any  person 
^vithin  su'h  .i  boycoi'cd  country. 

i8l  Rciusing,  becau.se  of  its  business  rela- 
tion-hips wi^h  a  foreign  agent,  to  do  btisi- 
iicss  V. ilh  a;;y  person  which  has  done.  does. 
or  intends  to  do  business  with  a  boycotted 
country  or  any  pcrso;i  v.fhin  s'lch  a  bo> - 
coiled  country. 

lb)  In  addition  to  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  Subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
Conmieroe  m.-iy.  by  regulation,  proscribe  oMier 
act-  or  pract!,.e3  which  have  the  purpo  e  or 
etre  ■;..  of  furtlierlng  or  supporting  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts. 

Sk  .  101.  Section  10  of  the  Export  Admin- 
Isti.ition  A't.  as  amended  (50*App.  U.S  C 
2409).  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  Sub.se  - 
t ionic*  : 

(1)  In  addition  to  any  other  Informai'") 
rer(u:;ed  by  la-.v  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  every  United  States  exporter,  or 
any  of  Its  subsidiaries  or  affiliates,  shall  re- 
port, within  15  days,  lo  the  Office  of  Export 
.'Vdtninistration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce any  request,  direct  or  indirect,  that  It 
ene.t^e  In  any  art  or  practice  prohibited  bv 
S.?cf!on  103  of  This  Act, 

(2i  Each  report  shall  include  the  follow- 
in;;  iiformation:  name  and  address  of  the  ex- 
porter s\ibiniMln;r  the  report;  the  date  on 
which  the  request  was  received;  th«^  name 
and  addres-  of  the  person  making  the  re- 
que.st:  the  n.iture  of  the  request;  a  copy  ot 
•lie  request.  If  written,  or  a  description  of  It. 
If  or.l1;  and  a  description  of  the  response  to 
the  re<iuesf,  i:  oral,  or  a  copy  of  it.  1;'  writ- 
ten. 

(■U  The  Information  contained  In  these 
reports  shall  not  be  made  public,  wiihou; 
the  consent  of  tlie  exjKirtcr  submiitiaj;  n. 
prior  to  the  iiwtit.iiion  of  any  enforconieni 
procec.iinj-'. 

TIILE  II 

Sfcc.  201.  .Section  6  of  the  Export  .^dnin- 
Istrallon  Act  of  1969  (50  App.  U.8.C.  2405)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowiitg  new  sub- 
.sectlon: 

(h)  Whenever  any  exporter  violates  any  of 
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the  provisions  of  Section  103  or  Section  104 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  suspend  or 
revoke  the  export  license  or  privileges  of  the 
exporter.  The  Secretary  shall  forthwith  notify 
t  he  Equal  Employment  Opportxinity  Commis- 
sion of  such  suspension  or  revocation,  and 
refer  the  matter  to  it  for  whatever  additional 
remedial  action  the  Commission  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

(i)  Whenever  a  court  or  administrative 
agency  finds  th.it  an  exporter  has  engaged 
in  any  discriminatory  practice  on  account  of 
race,  "color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
it  shall  forthwith  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
linal  order,  including  findings  and  all  related 
information,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  appropriate  action  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  202.  The  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  is  amended  by  inserting  after  Section 
2405  the  foUowing  new  section: 

(a)  The  rights  granted  by  Section  103  of 
this  Act  may  oe  enforced  by  civil  actions 
m  appropriate  United  States  district  courts 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
and  in  appronriate  State  or  local  courts  of 
general  Jurisdiction. 

(b)  The  court  may  grant  as  relief  any 
temporary  restraining  order,  preliminary  or 
permanent  Injunction,  or  otlier  remedial 
order,  and  may  award  to  the  plaintiff  actual 
damages  and  not  more  than  $5,000  punitive 
damages,  together  with  court  costs  and  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees  In  the  case  of  a  pre- 
vailing plaintiff  financially  unable  to  assume 
such  fees. 

Sec.  203.  Section  706  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  US  C.  2000e-5).  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  add  the  following  provision  as 
a  new  subsection  ( 1 )  : 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission,  whenever  It  receives 
a  complaint,  or  Ini'iates  a  Commissioner's 
charge,  against  an  exporter  subject  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  (50  App. 
U.S.C.  2401-2413),  shall  forthwith  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  complaint  or  charge,  and  any 
subsequent  Information,  disposition,  or  find- 
ings, to  tiie  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  ap- 
propriate action  under  that  Act. 

Sec.  204.  The  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity CommLsslon  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shall,  within  30  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  enter  Into  a  coopera- 
tion agreement  for  tlie  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, the  sharing  of  Investigative  resources, 
and  other  matters  to  facilitate  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  limit  any  remedy 
presently  available  either  to  the  Commission 
or  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  205.  Section  8  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  (50  App.  US  C.  2407)  IS 
amended  by  striking  the  number  "551". 

Sec.  206.  Section  11  of  the  Etfjffoft  Adminls- 
Iratl.pn  Act  of  1969  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2410)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  present  section 
and  stibstltutlng  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  The  term  "person"  as  u.sed  In  this  Act 
n\eaii3  [the  slngtilar  and  the  plural  and  any 
individTial,  partner.ship,  corporation,  or  other 
form  of  Rssoclaton,  Including  any  govern- 
ment or  agency  thereof.]  * 

(b)  Tlie  term  "United  States  exporter"  as 
used  in  this  Act  means  any  person  who  has 
the  power  and  responsibility  for  determining 
and  controlling  the  sending  of  any  commod- 
ities or  technical  data  out  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  term  "cotintry  friendly  to  the 
United  States"  as  used  in  this  Act  means 
liny  foreign  country  to  which  the  United 
States  accords  formal  diplomatic  recognition 
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which  is  not  an  object  of  a  restrictive  or 
discriminatory  trade  practice  or  boycott  car- 
ried out,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  United 
States. 

(d)  the  term  "foreign  agent"  as  used  in 
this  Act  means  any  person  engaged  In  carry- 
ing out,  furthering,  or  supporting  a  restric- 
tive trade  practice  or  boycott  against  a  coun- 
try friendly  to  the  United  States:  or  any  per- 
son who  Is  acting  on  behalf  of  or  at  the 
request  of  such  a  person. 

(e)  The  term  "boycotted  country"  as  u.sed 
m  this  Act  means  any  foreign  country 
friendly  to  the  United  States  which  Is  the  ob- 
ject of  a  restrictive  trade  practice  or  boycott 
carried  out  by  one  or  more  foreign  agents. 

(f)  The  term  "business  relationship"  as 
vised  in  this  Act  means  any  past,  present,  or 
future  trade  In  commodities  or  technical  In- 
formation, llceltslng  arrangement,  advertise- 
ment or  promotion  of  goods,  or  any  other 
agreement  which  results  in  the  transfer  of 
goods,  money,  or  any  other  object  oi  value 
between  two  or  more  persons. 


*  Tlie  bracketed  material  Is  presently  con- 
t. lined  within  section  2410  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1989. 


SECtnON-BT-SECTION   Analtsis   OF   H.R.    5913 

Trri.F,  I 

Section  101.  Sets  forth  the  popular  name 
of  the  Act. 

Section  102.  Amends  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  to  Include  additional 
congressional  findings  and  declaration  of 
policy  with  respect  to  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices and  boycotts. 

Section  103.  Makes  Illegal  certain  commer- 
cial practices  by  United  States  exporters.  It 
would  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  Informa- 
tion to  boycott  participants  concerning  the 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin: 
(1)  of  the  exporter's  own  employees  and 
agents;  and  (2)  of  the  employees  and  agents 
of  firms  doing  business  with  the  exporter. 
The  section  would  also  proscribe  the  fur- 
nishing of  Information  to  a  boycott  par- 
ticipant concerning  any  business  relation- 
ships: (1)  between  the  exporter  and  tlie 
boycotted  country;  end  (2)  between  the  ex- 
porter and  firms  which  do  business  with  the 
boycotted  country.  Furthermore,  the  section 
would  forbid  an  exporter,  because  of  his 
commercial  activities  with  a  boycott  partici- 
pant, from  refusing  to  do  business  with  any 
firm  or  country.  Finally,  the  section  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  proscribe, 
by  regulation,  other  acts  which  advance  re- 
strictive trade  practices. 

Section  104.  Amends  the  pre.sent  reporting 
provisions  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
to  require  additional  reports  concerning  arts 
and  practices  prohibited  by  this  Act. 
TrrLE  u 
Section  201.  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  suspend  or  revoke  export  li- 
censes or  privileges  whenever  an  explorer 
violates  the  prohibitions  or  reporting  provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 

Section  202.  Provides  civil  remedies  by  pri- 
vate persons  for  any  violation  of  the  Act.  A 
successful  plaintiff  could  obtain  injunctive 
relief,  damages,  and  reasonable  attorney's 
fees. 

Sections  203  and  204.  Federal  laws  prohib- 
iting discrimination  in  employment  prac- 
tices based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  are  principally  enforced  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission (EEOC).  Such  acts,  when  committed 
by  exporters,  may  also  be  prohibited  by  this 
Act.  Becausa  of  this  inter-relatlonshlp.  Sec- 
tions 203  and  204  establish  a  close,  coopera- 
tive working  arrangement  between  the  EEOC 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Section  205.  Amends  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  to  repeal  Its  exemption  from  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Section  2t)6.  Defines  certain  key  terms 
which   are   used   throughout   the   bill.   The 
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present  Export  Administration  Act  defines 
only  the  word  "person,"  and  that  definition 
is  incorporated  into  this  bill. 


H0U.S1.  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  Aj:nl  14.  1975. 
Di-AR  Colleague:  The  participation  of 
American  CGmpanics  In  the  Arab  boycott  of 
Israel  is  discouraged,  but  not  proliibiled,  by 
existing  federal  law.  The  grown.g  economic 
power  of  the  Arab  states  makes  it  imperative 
that  Congresi  enact  legislation  to  prevent 
Anieri..an  companies  which  do  business  witii 
the  Arabs  from  taking  action  in  response  to 
promises  ot  economic  gam  or  threats  ot 
blacklisting,  which  serve  to  further  the  boy- 
cott. Su-h  action  may  include  refusing  to 
do  business  with  a  boycotted  country:  refus- 
ing to  do  business  with  any  company  on  ac- 
couiiL  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin;  and  lurnishliig  Information 
which  assists  boycotting  states  in  carrying 
out  discriminatory  trade  practices.  These 
and  related  actions,  when  engaged  in  by 
American  companies,  are  contrary  to  the  for- 
eign and  commercial  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

The  greatest  dlRiculty  In  formulating  an 
effective  legislative  remedy  to  secondary  boy- 
cott practices  Is  ;n  the  area  of  enforcement. 
If  we  must  await  Indictment,  tr:al,  and  a 
final  verdict  in  criminal  court  before  Im- 
posing sanctions  on  an  individual  or  com- 
pany accused  of  economic  coercion,  the  out- 
lawing of  such  coercive  practices  may  have 
limited  deterrent  effect.  Consequently,  I  have 
today  Introduced  H.R.  5913  which  does  not 
preclude  criminal  prot^edlnes.  but  relies 
primarily  upon  existing  administrative  pro- 
cedures within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  the  reporting,  investigation,  and  penaliz- 
ing of  specified  actions  which  have  the  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  supporting  a  trade  boycott 
against  a  friendly  cottntry. 

HR  5913  amends  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  to  prohibit  any  exnortlns 
company  from  furnishing  Information  or 
discriminating  In  conducting  business  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request,  direct  or  implied,  from 
a  foreign  government  or  agent  engaged  in 
restrictive  trade  practices.  Tlie  legislation 
expands  upon  existing  Commerce  Depart- 
ment regulations  by  requiring  any  exporter 
receivlnc;  such  a  request  to  report  it  in  de- 
tail to  the  Department. 

A  determination  that  an  exporter  Imis  coni- 
niitted  a  prohibited  act  or  f. tiled  to  repbrt  a 
request  for  action  siiall  result  In  the  suspen- 
sion cr  revocation  of  the  person's  liceuoe  lo 
export.  Various  otlier  administrative  sanc- 
tions available  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  also  be  Imposed.  In  addition,  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings  may  be  Instituted  on 
the  basis  of  the  detected  violation. 

Since  discrimination  in  employment  on 
account  cf  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  may  be  encouraged  or  preclni- 
tated  by  an  oi-poui-:  boycott,  H.R.  5913  es- 
tablisliCG  a  close  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Equp.l  Emnloynient  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, "ihe  resources  of  both  these  agencies 
can  thus  be  brought  to  be.ar  In  a  cooperative 
fishion  vipon  the  Investigation  of  discrimi- 
nation stemming  from  a  forci.gn  trade  boy- 
cott. 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  a  more  detailed 
description  will  appear  In  the  Extension  cf 
Remarks  .section  of  the  April  15th  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  Intend  to  reintroduce  H.R. 
5913  on  April  28th.  Please  call  Jim  at  55931 
if  you  wish  to  sponsor  the  bill  or  desire  ad- 
ditional information. 

With  my  best  regards,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

Robert  F.  Drinan, 
Memher  of  Congrcis. 
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ROBERT  ANDERSON.  PRESIDENT  OP 
ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL.  AD- 
DRESSES 3 1ST  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  BUSINESS  PROCURE- 
MENT CONFERENCE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  15,  1975 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

IN   IHh  HOLSE  OF  REPRESEN  lATIVKS 

Tuf^ciu'j.  April  15.  1975 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia Mr  Speaker,  on  April  4.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  ho.'-t  ;i  Federal  procurement 
and  foreign  trade  conference  m  my  31.st 
Congre.'isional  Di.slriit  to  iiclp  small  bus- 
mess  owners  .secure  f  ontraets  from  the 
Federal  Government  Mr.  Robert  An- 
derson, the  very  able  pre.Mdent  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional, graciously  accepted  my  invitation 
to  address  this  conference,  and  his  re- 
mark-s  were  luo.st  ui.-.rructivc  .md  topical 
in  this  time  when  many  small  bu-^ines-ses 
are  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  recession. 

After  a  distmgui.'ihed  career  as  a  top 
executive  with  both  Rockwell  and  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  Robert  Anderson  as- 
.sumed  leadership  of  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional in  1970.  His  admini-strative  ability, 
combined  with  his  scientific  expertise, 
has  made  Rockwell  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected aero.space  industries  m  the 
United  States. 

In  his  address  to  31st  District  busi- 
nessmen and  businesswomen.  Mr.  Ander- 
.son  pointed  out  how  vital  the  B-1  bomb- 
er Ls  to  our  national  defen.ie  structure. 
He  also  discussed  t)ie  difficulties  which 
the  B-1  bomber  is  expected  to  encounter 
from  a  cost-coiiscious  Congress.  And.  be- 
caase  many  of  my  colleagues,  especially 
new  Members,  are  not  fully  Inowledge- 
able  about  just  win-  the  B-1  is  important 
to  our  security.  I  am  sharing  Mr.  An- 
derson "s  remarks  with  you  in  the  hope 
that  your  questions  will  be  answered: 
Rem.^rks  by  Robert  Anderson 
Congressman  Wilson.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, thank  you  {'.r  tli.it  kind  reception. 

I  feel  riyht  at  home  If  we  could  see 
tiiroii^h  scmie  walls  and  acros.s  the  au-port 
runway.  I  could  point  out  my  office  to  you. 

I:  was  ju.st  about  forty  years  age  we  helped 
turn  a  bean  patch  here  at  Mines  Field  into 
a  great  airport  and  one  of  the  great  aircraft 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  world.  Some 
of  the  finest  nuhtary  lanes  ever  built  rolled 
off  assembly  lines  from  those  low  buildmgs 
<'n  the  south  side  of  he  aii-port. 
That's  history. 

The  bean.s  are  i^one.  but  the  airplane.s  are 
.'•till  here,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  we're 
at  thus  meeting  today. 

With  few  exceptions,  all  of  u.s  have  one 
thing  in  common. 

We're  interested  in  building  q\iality  prod- 
uet.s  for  the  United  States  Government  and 
building  them  at  a  profit. 

Aerospace  used  to  be  a  "go  for  broke"  op- 
eration—and  some  of  it  uas  broke — but  that's 
no  longer  true. 

Aerospace  is  a  bu'>ine.->s.  another  branch  of 
engineering— only  riskier.  We  mu-,t  balance 
our  books  like  any  other  business 

The  Government.  I'm  sure,  doesn  t  want 
anyone  to  go  broke  In  fulfilling  contractual 
obligations,  And  I  can  a,ssure  you  that  Rock- 
well International,  in  our  dealings  with  .small 
bu.sinessmen,  want  them  to  get  a  fair  return 


for    their   efforts    in    helping    us    fulfill    our 
contracts. 

Other  things  we  share  in  common— and 
this  LS  true  whether  our  busine.sses  gro.s-s 
■S400.000  a  year,  or  $4  billicn— are  our  vul- 
nerability to  the  a.s.sault  of  inrtation,  to  the 
demands  of  labor,  and  to  the  scarcity  of 
niaterial.s. 

To  stay  alive,  all  of  us.  lurtrc  and  .small, 
must  be  lesponsive  to  technical  change. 

And  all  of  us,  without  exception,  are  in 
need  of  a  customer— whether  it  s  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  the  building  contractor 
around  the  corner.  We  mu-,t  sell  to  survue. 
Hopefully  we  can  sell  to  people  who  uuder- 
.-•and  our  problems,  who  know  the  complex- 
it  v  of  changing  a  paper  contract  into  a  piece 
"1  fine,  nnished  hardware. 

Fortunately  there  are  experienced,  f.ir- 
sighted  legislators  who  recognize  the  need  lor 
a  close-working  relationship  between  the 
government  and  Us  suppliers,  and  that  s  whv 
I  want  to  thank  Congressman  Wil.son  and 
his  staff,  and  all  the  Federal  Procurement 
people  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  arrange 
this  meeting.  This  meeting  of  minds  Is  a 
splendid   idea,  and   we'll   all   profit   by   it. 

Many  of  yini  have  attended  Con^^^re.ssman 
"VViLson's  Federal  Procurement  Sennnars  be- 
f<-'re  Some  of  you  aie  already  listed  among 
tlie  aerospace  companies  subcontractors. 

For  you  who  are  attending  for  the  fir.st 
time.  I  hope  'he  meeting  leads  to  your  par- 
ticipation in  one  of  the  most  /mpoitaiu 
industries  in  this  country. 

Last  year.  American  aerospace  sales  reached 
*>27  billion  That  was  an  increa.se  of  more 
tl^an  .S2  billion  over  the  previous  vear  And. 
according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Aero- 
;-;>ace  Industries  A.s.soclation  of  America.  1975 
Siiles  should  increase  again  to  $29  billion. 

The    value    of    aerospace    activity    m    real 
wages  and  in  real  Jobs  l.s  incalculable.  The 
Impact    on    the   national    economy    is   great 
Exports  alone  last  year  reached  a  record  level 
of  S6.8  billion. 

Ihe  importance  of  that  export  figui-e  is 
multiplied  when  you  look  at  the  growing  for- 
eign ti-ade  deficit  of  the  United  States.  Wiih- 
out  the  ir.ige  plus  figures  of  the  overseas  .sales 
of  the  aerospace  industry,  the  United  States 
deficit  would  be  far  worse  than  it  is. 

The  total  employment  m  the  Industry  to- 
day is  about  968.000  people.  That  makes  aero- 
space the  .second  largest  manufacturing  em- 
ployer in  the  United  States.  Automotive  with 
Its  $71  billion  in  sales  and  a  miUion-and-a- 
half  employees,  is  first. 

The  billions  of  dollars  of  aerospace  pur- 
chases generate  hundreds  of  thousands  addi- 
tional jobs  across  the  nation  Thousands  of 
subcontractors  and  suppliei-s  participate. 

Nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  is  benefi- 
cially affected. 

In  California  alone  more  than  six  billion 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  million  dollars  in 
government  prime  contracts  were  awarded  to 
aerospace  companies  last  year. 

501.000  Californians  ai-e  employed  m  -he 
indiistry 

For  more  than  50  years  Southern  Califor- 
nia has  been  a  focal  point  for  aerospace  .s.xles 
to   military   and   government    agencies. 

Military  and  commercial  airplanes,  mi.s- 
sile  and  space  sy.stems.  electronics  and  com- 
munication equipment,  bring  billions  of  dol- 
lar.'^ into  this  state  each  year. 

And  that's  where  you  enter  the  picture 
McDonnell  Douglas  cant  fulfill  Its  large  gov- 
ernment prime  contracts  alone.  Lockheed 
can't  fulfill  its  contracts  alone.  Xor  can 
Hufe'hes.  Northrop.  Garrett.  TRW  or  any  of 
the  other  larce  orimes. 

And  most  certainly  Rockwell  International 
With  the  B-1  bomber,  the  space  shuttle,  the 
space  shuttle  main  engines,  the  ApoUo-Soytiz, 
the  global  positioning  satellite  coirrac:.s---,\,e 
cant  do  the  Job  alone 


Ihat'.s  why  all  the  primes  support  the 
growth  and  health  of  small  business  and  the 
bu.sine>.ses  owned  by  minority  groups.  Tliat 
kind  of  support  by  the  larger  companies 
makes  sen.se  because  small  business  helps 
maintain  the  industrial  capacity  needed  by 
our  government   and   industry. 

Ever  .MDce  the  bean  patch  days  at  this 
ciriier  of  l.us  Angeles  County.  Rockwell,  for 
example.  Ii.is.  been  seeking  the  help  of  .-mall 
bu.siness. 

In  Ui.i.;.  when  we  started  to  build  airplanes 
acros-.  tnc  runway,  we  only  had  150  eni- 
ployee-..  We  were  small  business  ourselves. 

But  ihree  years  later  when  Europe  ex- 
ploded into  w.ir.  we  went  to  the  small  joo 
shops  in  the  neighborhood  and  solicited  their 
aid  in  butkling  new  trainers  for  the  Arm-, 
Air  Force,  new  fighters  for  the  Briti.sh.  And 
then,  of  course,  we  needed  help  desperately 
to  supplv  the  flood  of  airplanes  for  tlie  Amer- 
ican war  efforts  both  in  Europe  and  the 
Pacilii-. 

.Many  pr<;duction  parts  of  tho.se  great  World 
War  II  airplanes  built  by  North  American, 
the  T  6  Texan  Trainer,  the  P-51  Mustang 
fighter,  the  B  25  Mitchell  bomber,  for  exam- 
ple, wei-e  turned  out  in  garages  m  InglewoocI 
.ind  Toirance  and  Long  Beach. 

In  the  post-war  days,  when  we  we'-e  busy 
with  the  new  .series  of  jet  fighters,  the  F-3(3 
Sabre,  and  the  P  100  Super  Sabre,  we  .-ought 
that  same  help 

We've  always  been  in  partnership  \viti] 
small  business  in  Southern  California  and  all 
o\er  tl'.e  country. 

It's  not  just  a  pious  performance  on  our 
part — it's  a  firm  corporate  policy. 

We  have  it  down  in  black  and  white  that  a 
portion  of  our  total  purchases  for  materials, 
supplies,  and  services  will  be  placed  with 
'inall    bvi.siness   companies. 

We  award  the  greatest  po.sslble  share  of 
our  purchase  orders  and  subcontracts  to 
fiualified  minority  business  enterprise  firms. 
In  1973  Rockwell's  North  American  Aero- 
space and  Electronics  groups  purchased 
nearly  $140  million  of  goods  and  .services 
from  small  busine.sses  In  1974  the  figure  in- 
creased to  $154  million. 

Eighty-.six  per  cent  of  our  subcontractors 
and  suppliers  are  classified  as  small  busine.s.s 
In  the  past  two  years  an  average  of  33  per 
cent  of  our  purchase  dollars  under  all  our 
government  contracts  were  awarded  to  small 
business  firms.  This  Is  just  about  in  line 
with  the  nationwide  distribution  of  $12  bil- 
lion III  subcontracts  by  all  the  major  prime 
Department  of  Defense  contractors  last  year. 
None  of  the  aerospace  primes  .seek  out  sub- 
contractors or  suppliers  just  because  we  like 
to  be  one  big  happy  family.  We're  all  looking 
for  ways  to  be  more  efficient,  and  more  eco- 
nomical in  our  own  contract  efforts. 

And  the  fact  that  we  have  turned  to 
sinall-busmess  participation  in  such  liigh 
percentage  means  that  you  are  competitive. 
Rockwell  found  out  from  long  experience 
that  when  small  business  is  Invited  to  bid  on 
tasks  within  its  potential,  its  generally  suc- 
cessful in  the  bid  against  larger  companies. 
We're  well  aware  of  your  high  quality, 
prompt  delivery,  and  your  fast  reaction  to 
change. 

We  do  business  with  you  becau.se  we  vc 
fi'und  its  good  business  for  both  of  us. 

Everything  I'm  saying  about  our  relations 
with  small  busine.ss  applies  to  our  relations 
with  minority-owned  businesses. 

La.st  year  our  purchases  from  minority 
owned  busines.ses  climbed  to  $9  million  dol- 
lars a  year — a  300  per  cent  increase  in  just 
three  years. 

Looking  ahead,  we  have  projected  that  over 
$50   million    will    be    placed    with   minority 
i)uviiiesses  over  the  next  five  years. 
I  feel  sure  we'll  exceed  that  projection. 
We've  gone  a  step   beyond   and  formed   a 
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wholly-owned  subsidiary  licensed  as  a  minor- 
ity enterprise  small  business  Investment  cor- 
poration. It's  called  Space  Ventures,  Inc.,  and 
the  primiu-y  mission  is  to  aid  In  the  partici- 
pation in  the  free  enterprise  system  of  per- 
sons hampered  by  social  or  economic  disad- 
vantages. 

The  new  company  will  provide  long-term 
capital  to  minority-owned  firms  which  pro- 
duce products  and  services  in  support  of  the 
nation's  space  program. 

And  its  Charter  extends  beyond  that.  It'll 
provide  the  same  financial  assistance  to  mi- 
nority campanies  engaged  in  operations  re- 
lating to  the  technology  transfer  from  the 
space  programs. 

It's  going  to  offer  management  advisory 
service  to  those  participating  firms,  and 
that's  putting  policy  Into  action. 

At  each  of  our  major  facilities  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  e've  \3Signed  personnel  in  the 
Material  Departments  as  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministrators. Some  of  them  are  at  this  meet- 
ing today,  and  you  may  have  already  talked 
to  them. 

But.  In  any  event,  they're  the  ones  who 
are  responsible  for  making  yotir  subcontract 
entry  tato  Rock-well  simply  and  quickly. 

I  want  to  assure  you — you  won't  die  in  the 
lobby  when  ycu  come  to  sei  us. 

You're  given  quick  consideration  and  our 
administrator  has  the  responsibility  to  de- 
termine that  the  consideration  is  equal  and 
fair. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  If  the  problems  of 
this  nation  and  this  world  evolved  around 
ecoDomlc  'actors  alone,  there's  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  we  could  cope  with  them.  The  so- 
lutions would  hurt.  We  might  have  to  back 
off  from  our  accustomed  standard  of  living — 
but  we  cotild  cope. 

Unfortunately,  there's  more  besetting  this 
world  than  economic  rroblems.  The  security 
of  the  United  Stites  Is  bound  up  with  world 
security,  and  the  world  today  Is  a  very 
insecure  place. 

Secratary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  Just 
two  months  ago,  when  he  was  sreaking  here 
In  Los  Angeles,  said  that  the  world  stands 
uneasily  por?ed  between  unprecedented 
Chaoe  and  the  opportunity  for  unparalleled 
creativity. 

We  cannot  risk  the  future  of  this  nation 
on  uncertainty,  most  especially  not  In  the 
area  of  national  defense. 

The  B-1  bomber  Rockwell  Is  building  for 
the  United  States  Air  Force  has  a  vital  de- 
fense role.  Ifs  a  major  contribution  to  crisis 
stability. 

I'm  sure  most  of  vou  are  familiar  with  the 
B-1. 

For  those  erf  you  who  aren't,  here's  a  film 
taken  during  the  fifth  test  flight  Just  a 
few  days  ago. 

(About  90  seconds  of  the  mld-fllght  refuel- 
ing exercise.) 

It  was  Ave  years  ago  this  coming  June 
that  Rockwell  was  awarded  the  contract  by 
the  Air  Force  to  build  three  flying  prototype 
of  that  aircraft. 

Tou  probably  noticed  the  comparatively 
email  size  of  the  aircraft  in  the  film — less 
than  two-thirds  that  of  the  B-52  bomber 
which  it's  designed  to  refilace.  And  yet  the 
internal  bomb  load  Is  almost  three  times 
that  of  the  B-53. 

It  has  a  variable  swept  wing.  Its  range  la 
Intercontinental.  It's  able  to  get  Into  the 
air  in  far  less  time  than  the  B-92,  and  It 
can  use  a  much  shorter  runway.  At  high 
altitudes  it  can  fly  at  twice  the  speed  of 
sound. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  B-1  flies  farther,  lower, 
faster,  and  Is  harder  to  find  by  enemy  radar 
than  Is  the  B-52. 

In  every  respect.  It's  a  remarkable  airplane, 
and  ft  fitting  partner  in  onr  national  defense 
triad  of  land-based  Intercontinental  ballistic 
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mlssUes,  submarine  launched  missiles,  and 
long-range  bombers. 

This  country  needs  that  aircraft  desper- 
ately. 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  John  L. 
McLucas,  has  said  that  the  B-1  is  the  most 
important  of  any  development  program  now 
underway. 

Some  of  the  B-52's  which  the  B  1  will 
replace  are  20  years  old.  How  many  of  yovi 
wotUd  start  a  llfe-or-death  hlgh-s;  eed  non- 
stop Journey  across  the  country  in  a  1955 
automobile? 

Yet  serious  proposals  are  being  made  to 
rehab  the  B-52  and  keep  it  going  lor  another 
decade  or  more. 

Tliat  would  entail  a  great  risk  to  the 
security  of  this  country.  The  Rus.sian 
bombers  are  not  20  years  old. 

The  B-1  started  its  flight  tests  la=t  Decem- 
ber, and  sometime  late  next  year  we  will  have 
a  production  decision. 

The  total  cost,  including  R  and  D,  will  be 
about  $20  billion,  and  this  is  the  area  wliere 
we  have  the  greatest  storm.  There's  little 
doubt  we'll  have  the  finest  strategic  military 
aircraft  In  the  world  with  the  B-1,  but  the 
cost  Is  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Nearly  half  of  that  estimated  co.-^t  is  due  to 
inflation  alone. 

In  1970,  we  didn't  allow  for  double  dicit  in- 
flation In  1974. 

Did  anyone?  Is  there  anyone  In  this  room. 
In  this  state.  In  this  country  who  foresaw 
double -digit  Inflation  five  years  ago? 

Take  the  example  of  something  we  u-e 
every  day  in  our  lives — an  automobile.  Did 
General  Motors  know,  back  in  1970.  that  their 
Chevorlet,  selUng  at  that  time  for  42,660 
would.  In  1974,  have  a  price  tag  of  $4,440? 

You  can  look  at  anything  that  has  come 
Into  your  life — even  the  cost  of  replacing 
your  present  home — and  it's  unbelievable, 
the  difference  in  price  over  the  five-year  span. 

Today,  we're  projecting  for  continuing  in- 
flation, and  that  $20.6  billion  figure  for  R  and 
D  and  a  production  run  for  244  B  1  bombers 
takes  into  account  the  inflation  factor  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

The  cost  Is  high,  but  how  high? 

General  David  C.  Jones,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  has  said,  and  I  quote: 

"In  addressing  whether  we  can  afford  iho 
B-1.  the  easy  answer  would  be  that  we  can't 
afford  not  to  buy  It,  but  that  begs  the  ques- 
tion. A  more  thoughtful  response  might  be 
that  there  is  no  more  Important  area  in  which 
national  resources  should  be  invited  than 
maintaining  U.S.  security." 

The  B-1  Is  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

■We  believe  that  the  decision  to  put  the  B-  1 
Into  production  should  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  established  need.  In  the  light  of  the 
desired  strategic  defense  posture  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  relative  cost  of  the 
airplane  to  other,  comparable  elements  in  the 
same  period. 

Robert  B.  Hotz,  Editor  In  Chief  of  Aviation 
Week  magazine  recently  said,  and  I  quote: 
"The  Soviets  have  made  it  very  clear  what 
worries  them  most.  Ifs  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
Trident  submarine  launched  missile,  and  the 
Mlnuteman  ICBM  missile.  If  we  sacrifice  any 
of  these  programs  as  a  Salt  11  bargaining  chip 
we  deserve  the  fate  that  will  eventually  over- 
take us."  End  quote. 

I'm  confident,  when  everything  is  weighed 
carefully  by  Congress,  we'll  receive  a  favor- 
able vote  for  B-1  production. 

A  United  States  Congressman,  an  opponent 
to  the  B-1,  recently  denounced  Rockwell  In- 
ternational because  we  had  the  temerity  to 
point  out,  in  our  Information  material,  that 
the  B-1,  In  addition  to  being  an  essential 
part  of  national  defense,  was  also  aiding 
the  Amerlean  ecoaocny. 

We  don't  ttUnk  it's  wrong  to  say  that  the 
greatest  pool  of  scientific,  engineering,  and 
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technlral  talent  in  the  world  is  developing 
that  airplane. 

We  don't  think  It's  wTong  to  point  out 
that  over  5,000  subcontractors  and  supplier 
companies  in  4S  states  are  taking  part  in 
the  -B-l  research  and  development  prr^ram. 

Why  should  we  keep  fiom  the  American 
people  the  fact  that  the  B-1  program, 
through  1985,  will  add  more  than  $56  b.llion 
to  the  Grass  National  Product,  that  it  will 
provide  a  potential  192,000  jobs,  that  It  will 
be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  more  than 
$17    billion   in   Federal   and   State   taxes? 

Why  should  this  be  l-'e  >t  serret  at  a  ti.nic 
wlien  Cotigress  is  spending  oiUions  of  dollars 
In  trying  to  nr.d  jobs  for  unemployed 
Americans? 

While  we're  building  an  aircraft  that  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  states  is  vitally 
needed,  should  we  hide  the  fact  that  here 
in  Calirornia  alone  the  production  program 
for  that  aircraft  would  provide  over  41,000 
a:;rospace  jobs  and  62.000  supporting  job.5 
for  over  a  total  of   100,000  jobs? 

Some  of  you  In  this  room  already  know 
the  economic  impact  of  the  B-1  in  tlii'i 
preliminary  research  and  development  phase. 

More  than  3,000  of  the  companies  helping 
us  build  the  B-1  I'lave  50  employees  or  less. 

Over  six  hundred  companies  have  between 
50  and  200  employees. 

And  nearly  300  companies  working  on  the 
B-1    have    between   200    and    500   employees. 

In  Los  Angeies  County  and  Orange  County 
alone,  we've  allocated  more  than  $140  million 
In  B-1  subcontracts  and  purchases  in  the 
first  four  years  of  the  program. 

La  ies  and  gentlemen,  if  dissrminatlng  this 
kind  of  information  on  how  taxpayers'  money 
is  to  be  spent  is  propagandizing,  I  think 
I'  e  nation  would  welcome  more  of  that  kind 
of  disclosure. 

Let  me  re-emphasize  this  point — tlie  B-1 
Is  not  a  make-work  program.  Our  primary 
object  is  to  provide  a  highly  efficient,  cost- 
effective  vehicle  with  aerodynamic,  propul- 
sive and  structural  efficiency  unparalleled  in 
any  comparable  aircraft  ever  developed. 

But  while  we're  doing  that  we're  keeping 
skilled  workmen  busy  at  skilled  jobs,  adding 
to  the  skills  inventory  of  this  nation. 

We're  proud  of  the  B-1  contributions  to 
tlie  economy  of  this  country. 

We're  proud  of  the  Jobs  it  has  created  and 
will  create. 

We're  not  propagauilzliig  those  facts 
we're  telling  the  nation  Just  where  their  lax 
dollars  are  being  spent,  and  what  they're 
receiving  in  return.  Ultimately,  they're  the 
one  who  will  make  the  decision  as  to  Just 
what  they  wish  to  purchase  for  $20  billion 
dollars  over  the  next  10  years. 

I'm  confident  they'll  denuind  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  the  United  States,  the 
continuance  of  the  Triad  of  defense  with 
the  most  advanced  hardware  available. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I  said  earlier 
all  of  the  major  aerospace  companies  hav« 
challenging  Jobs  ahead  of  them  in  fulfilling 
their  contracts  with  the  government  agencies. 

We  can't  do  our  Jobs  alone. 

We  neei  the  help  of  small  business. 

We  need  the  help  of  minority  business. 

And  I'm  glad  to  know  that  you're  hers 
today  to  s:e  Just  what  you  can  do  to  help. 

Thank  vou. 


VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  lils- 
iory  is  niore  than  a  recital  of  battles  and 
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conference.s;  it  is  more  than  the  head- 
lines. It  is.  in  the  final  ana]y.--is,  the  things 
which  touch  our  lues  as  individuals. 

In  the  Pittsylvania  Star-Tribune,  a 
newspaper  which  is  publi.shcd  in  Chat- 
ham. V'a  .  the  following  letter  appeared 
on  March  26.  It  will  never  make  the  hi.;- 
tory  books,  but  it  deserves  to.  It  is  the 
statement  of  a  gentleman  who  has  given 
two  sons  in  a  cause  to  which  this  country 
was  committed.  Daily  we  are  reminded 
that  the  war  cost  55.000  lues  and  $100 
billion  but  little  nif'ntion  is  made  of  the 
cost  revealed  m  this  statement  of  indi- 
vidual sacrifice.  It  is  e-pccially  timely 
at  this  juncture  in  oui  hi^torv,  given  the 
sacrifice  of  this  family,  which  makes  hol- 
low the  moulhings  of  those  wiio  have 
contributed  nothing. 

I  commend  it  to  our  colleasucs  in  the 
House : 

Voice  or   ihe  Pfopi.e 

Chatham.  V.a. 
De^r  Editor:  I  am  weeping  as  I  write  this 
letter.  Big  wet  warm  tears  are  streaming 
down  mv  face  and  falling  on  my  hand-writ- 
ten copy.  My  eyes  are  .so  Hooded  tliat  I  have 
to  stop  and  lise  my  h.indkerchief  so  I  can 
contmup  writing. 

I.  like  Admiral  Jereiniah  D'^iitoii  .Jr  .  .=even 
and  a  half  years  a  prisoner  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam,  am  .sickened,  maddened,  fru.urated. 
and  di.sgn.sted  by  the  ;il!i;o-,t  nomplete  apathy 
and  indifference  of  the  .■Xnicncan  people  to- 
ward the  current  .itrimtrle  against  Com- 
muni.-,t  aggression  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  Admiral  Denton  i.s  well  rei«em- 
bered  for  his  God  Bie-s  .Ainerica  '  speech 
when  he  got  off  the  P  O  W  plane  in  1973  He 
might  well  ha'.e  added  and  Gixl  .save 
America." 

My  beloved  oldest  .son.  au-e  23.  honor  grad- 
uate of  V  M  I  and  winner  of  the  Army  Com- 
mendation .Medal,  lost  his  life  in  honorable 
service  of  h:s  covintrv  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict  My  beloved  voiiiigest  son.  age  20, 
and  onlv  other  child  we  had— an  honorably 
dischartsed  veteran  ot  the  Vietnam  War 
period— lost  his  life  as  a  result  of  ihe  Viet- 
nam War  Needless  to  sav.  their  mother  and 
I  Will  never  recover  from  the  grief  and  sorrow. 
Thank  God.  however,  that  our  sons  served 
their  countrv  honorably,  although  It  resulted 
In  their  deaths,  instead  of  living  the  .shame- 
ful  life  of  a  deserter  or  draft  dodger. 

Looking  at  the  Vietnam  War  as  "a  whole, 
the  loss  of  our  sons  was  j'.ist  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  Fifty  to  sixty  thou-and  other  Amer- 
ican service  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  Viet- 
nam War.  and  scores  of  others  are  lying 
around  in  Veterans  Hospitals  in  conditions 
far  worse  than  if  they  \<.ere  dead  .Anyone 
doubting  this  has  only  to  drive  up  to  the 
nearby  Vets  Hospital  at  Salem.  Va  Some  of 
the  living  war  victims  there  present  a  shock- 
ing and  depressing  sight. 

The.se  men  did  not  dodge  he  draft  or 
desert  the  armed  forces  Tliev  .served,  obeyed 
orders,  sutfered.  and  died  Did  thev  fight, 
suffer,  and  die  all  in  vani.'  Were  heir  months 
and  years  of  sacrifice  and  sutferlng  and  fight- 
ing and  dying  to  help  a  freedom-Jovlng  peo- 
ple throw  oi»:  Communist  oppression — was 
all  this  u>  no  avail  ■^  After  having  .sacrificed 
ten  yeai-s  time,  billions  of  dollars,  and  si.xty 
thousand  men's  lives.— are  we  now  re.,igiied 
to  let  the  enemy  wir.  after  all? 

President  Ford  is  so  right  in  his  ■  domino' 
Mieory.  and  believe  it  or  not,  ii  is  not  just 
!iieory.  One  free  democratic  country  after 
another,  and  .sooner  or  later  the  eneinv  will 
be  at  our  own  doors-.ep.  Often  times  I  get 
•he  feeling  that  hes  alreadv  there!  To  quote 
President  Ford:  "Wherever  the  bells  toll  for 
freedom,  they  also  toll  for  us.  '  The  Cambod- 
ians and  the  South  Vletname.se  as  did  the 
South  Koreans,  are  surely  fighting  for  us  As 
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surely  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  wind  blows, 
•heir  battles  are  also  our  battles,  whether  we 
Jielp  them  or  not. 

It   Is   impossible    to   remain   isolated   fiuin 
international     affairs     in     todays     comple.x 
world.  The  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
.ire  too  great  and  too  varied  In  regard  to  in- 
ternational trade  and  exchange  of  commodi- 
iies  and   materials,   for  any  one  country   to 
live  entirely  to  and  within  itselt   The  Uniled 
States    is    no    exception.    Choosing    friends 
among  countries  is  no  diltereiit  from  choos- 
ing   frie.nds   among    people.    It    follows    then 
that     those     countries     having     free     non- 
Communi.st    democratic    form.s    of    govern- 
ments,  in   order   to  .survive    the   onslaughts 
of    Communist    aggression,    must    help    one 
another     in     time     of     desperate     need.     If 
we     fail     now     to     go     to     the     rescue     of 
Cambodia   and  South   Vietnam,   what  other 
friendly     countries     will     ever     have     any 
faith    in    our    promises    of    aid    in    case    of 
emergency— and  there  mit;ht   be  .somethinir 
we  will  need  from  them  very  badly.  In  fact 
there    is    already.    Also,   as    Admiral    Denton 
said,  such  decisions  and  policy  on  the  part 
of  our  government  officials  will  have  a  very 
degrading  effect  upon  the  morale  of  our  mili- 
tary per.sonnel 

Some  things  are  uortli  fmhting  for,  ui,d 
suffering  for.  and  dying  for.  That  darling 
little  girl  you  always  knew  was  .sent  froin 
Heaven:  — that  precious  little  boy  you 
wouldn't  hesitate  to  make  anv  sacrifice  for: 
your  government  without  fear  of  being 
thrown  in  prison  or  be  put  before  a  firing 
squad;  — the  good  fortune  of  being  a  United 
States  citizen  -Aith  all  its  privileges,  benefits, 
.idvantages.  and  blessings!  A  red  headed  fel- 
low named  Patrick  Henry  e\pres,scd  it  quae 
eloquently  a  fe^.v  years  ago  with  his  wor;K 
to  the  eripct  that  death  is  indeed  preferable 
to  life  without  liberty;  -and  as  in  Patrick 
Henry's  dav,  the  enemvs  chains  an  be  heard 
clanking  on  the  plains! 

There  are  many  who  maintain  that  we 
made  a  mi.->take  in  getiing  involved  in  the 
Vietnam  conflicr  Many  forget  that  we  h.ad  a 
S<:>uiheast  Asia  Treaty  Organisation  pledge 
of  aid  to  keep  The  really  big  mistake  was  the 
way  the  war  was  conducted  by  our  heads  of 
government;  — not  allowing  the  armed  forces 
to  go  all  out  to  really  defeat  the  eiiemv.  The 
avowed  intention  of  Communism  is  world 
liomination.  Peaceful  co-existence  is  Just  a 
mythical  term  used  to  lull  the  intended  vic- 
tim into  a  false  feeling  of  security  and  safetv 
Danger  is  al  ^avs  nearer,  and  it  is  alwavs 
later,  than  one  thinks  There  Is  probablv  not 
a  free  democratic  country  in  the  world  which 
does  nut  have  a  treacherous  "Fifth  Column  ' 
ali-eady  within  its  gates  ready  to  aid  and  abet 
a  Communist  take-over  If  and  when  the  time 
IS  npe.  The  United  States  is  certninly  no  e:^- 
ception. 

We  should  help  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
nam for  selfish  rea.sons,  if  for  no  other.  If  tlie 
free,  non-Communi.st  countries  of  the  aorld 
don't  hang  together,  thev  will  .surely  hang 
separately.  God  forbid  that  we  sit  idly  bv  In 
apathy  and  indifference  and  wat<-h  the  free, 
non-Communist  domii'^es  fall  one  by  one. 
The  last,  but  by  no  means  least  one  could 
be  us! 


AprR  11,  lo: 


M.M.-nv  H.  Mosi  s. 


BUDGET  RESOLUTION  SHOULD 
BE  SPEEDILY  ENACTED 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON.  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  l.s 
an  urgent  need  for  Congress  to  deal  with 


the  growing  problem  of  excessive  budget 
deficits.  In  spite  of  the  constant  warn- 
ings we  have  been  hearing  about  the 
harmful  effects  of  excessive  deficits.  Con- 
t;re,ss  has  not  .vet  faced  up  to  the  i)roblein 
and  taken  action  to  hold  down  spending. 
Far  from  trying  to  control  spending, 
the  m.ajorities  in  both  Hou.ses  of  Con- 
gress have  been  passing  new  spending 
programs  which  will  enlarge  the  deficit 
considerably.  As  a  result,  the  huge  deficit 
estimate  of  S51.9  billion  for  fiscal  year, 
which  \<  as  projected  by  the  administra- 
tion in  January,  has  already  been  re- 
vised upward  -several  times  and  the 
figure  is  still  chmbing  rapidly. 

The  time  has  come  to  reverse  this 
trend  and  take  effective  action  to  pro- 
mote economic  prosperity  by  getting  the 
Federal  deficit  under  control. 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
Coir-;rcss  as  its  first  order  of  business, 
should  act  on  tlie  budget  resolution,  re- 
|)orted  this  week  by  the  new  Budget 
CtHiimittee  which  will  establish  firm  up- 
iH-r  limits  on  Federal  spending  and  defi- 
(it,s  for  fi.scal  year  1976.  Once  such  a  res- 
olution is  passed,  its  limits  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to. 

Pa.ssage  of  a  budget  resolution  is  al- 
ready provided  for  by  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tees have  approved  budget  resolutions  by 
tlie  Ai)ril  15  deadline.  Congress  is  cur- 
rently scheduled  to  enact  a  resolution 
by  May  15. 

The  May  15  date  for  final  passage  of 
a  budget  resolution  should  be  moved  up. 
Too  many  decisions  on  spending  have  al- 
ready been  made  by  this  Congress  with- 
out adequate  consideration  of  their  im- 
pact on  the  budget.  Any  delay  in  setting 
li  budget  ceiling  will  only  mean  that  the 
deficit  will  get  further  out  of  hand.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer 
for  proper  budgetary  controls. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  consideration  of 
a  budget  resolution  be  given  top  priority 
status  by  this  Congress.  Furthermore, 
until  passage  of  a  budget  resolution,  no 
other  legislation  which  would  enlarge  the 
size  of  the  deficit  should  be  considered. 
Once  a  resolution  is  passed,  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  consider  other  legislation  affect- 
ing .^pending,  but  all  such  legislation 
would  be  required  to  conform  to  the  over- 
all budget  limits. 

As  it  stands  now  legislation  is  being 
passed  by  Congress  without  sufficient  re- 
gard for  its  impact  on  the  overall  budget 
totals.  A  prime  example  is  the  Emergency 
Employment  Appropriations  Act  which 
the  House  pa,ssed  on  March  12.  Tliis  bill 
was  ostensibly  aimed  at  fighting  reces- 
sion, but  was  actually  a  hastily  assembled 
conglomeration    of    separate    spending 
programs,  many  of  which  are  of  little 
or  no  help  in  fighting  recession  and  are 
of  doubtful  value  in  themselves.  For  in- 
stance, many  of  the  Public  Works  proj- 
ects in  the  bill  may  not  even  get  started 
until  after  the  recession  has  ended.  In 
just  this  one  case,  the  House  passed  a 
$6  billion  dollar  spending  bill  without 
any  consideration  being  given  to  its  im- 
pact on  the  deficit. 

Another  good  indication  of  the  need 
for  a  budget  celling  is  the  way  that  Con- 
gress has  been  rejecting  the  administra- 
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tion  proposals  to  reduce  spending  with- 
out even  giving  them  the  careful  con- 
sideration they  deserve.  So  far,  of  a  total 
of  $2.59  billion  in  nondefense  cutbacks 
projiosed  by  the  Pi-esident,  only  $106  mil- 
lion, or  4  percent  have  been  accepted  by 
Congre.ss.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
should  uncritically  accept  all  the  spend- 
ing reductions  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  the  proposals  deser\e  more 
careful  consideration  than  they  have 
been  receiving  so  far. 

If  we  were  workincr  under  a  budget 
resolution,  there  would  be  an  incentive 
not  to  pass  wasteful  spending  programs 
and  to  cut  the  fat  out  of  existing  pro- 
grams so  that  the  money  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  high  priority  programs  where 
we  should  be  doing  more.  As  it  stands 
now.  no  such  incentive  exists  and  spend- 
ing decisions  are  being  made  on  a  piece- 
meal basis. 

The  best  indication  of  the  urgent  need 
to  clamp  a  ceiling  on  spending  is  the  way 
that  the  estimated  1976  deficit  has  been 
growing  in  recent  weeks.  The  original  es- 
timate contained  in  the  Federal  budget 
which  came  out  in  Janura-y  was  S51.9 
bilUon.  In  addressing  the  Nation  on 
March  29.  President  Ford  announced 
that  the  deficit  figure  had  already  swol- 
len to  $60  billiooi.  Even  $60  billion  is 
surely  too  low  an  estimate  for  the  cur- 
rent figure  since  it  depends  on  congres- 
sional acceptance  of  $12  billion  in  spend- 
ing reductions  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Based  on  recent  performance,  the 
majority  in  Congress  seems  unlikely  to 
go  along  with  these  reductions,  so  the 
real  deficit  figure  now  is  much  closer  to 
$72  bilhon  than  $60  billion. 

Even  this  staggering  $72  billion  figure 
does  not  take  into  account  the  rash  of 
spending  initiatives  proposed  by  Con- 
gress. My  colleague  Representative 
Michel  has  totaled  up  the  proposed  new 
spending  programs  and  his  figures  show 
that  the  final,  red-ink  figure  for  1976 
could  easily  top  $100  biUion. 

If  we  continue  on  our  present  course 
we  are  clearly  headed  for  such  a  colossal 
deficit.  A  deficit  in  the  $100  billion  range 
would  seriously  impair  our  chances  for 
economic  recovery  without  renewed 
inflation. 

Now  that  we  have  enacted  a  tax  cut  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  Congress  top 
priority  should  be  to  control  the  growing 
budget  deficit.  Passage  of  a  budget  ceil- 
ing is  a  necessary  first  step  toward  this 
goal. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  PROGRAM 
PRAISED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
1\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdaii.  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
did  a  good  thing  when  it  enacted  the 
conquest  of  cancer  legislation  in  1971  and 
extended  that  legislation  in  1974. 

However,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
Members  of  this  House  are  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  successes  growing  out 
ot  this  legislation. 
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It  would  be  just  as  bad  to  back  bio- 
medical research  in  cancer  just  because 
it  is  a  popular  cause  as  it  would  be  to 
back  any  other  popular  Federal  program 
without  giving  it  close  scrutiny. 

The  conquest  of  cancer  program  is  not 
only  popular,  but  the  closer  one  examines 
it  tlie  better  it  looks. 

A  close  look  at  the  program  was  re- 
cently made  by  Science  News,  one  of  the 
world's  most  authoritative  sources  for 
laymen  of  news  about  science.  Science 
News  is  ijublished  by  the  Institution  for 
the  Popularization  of  Science,  founded  in 
1972,  and  such  a  base  could  not  continue 
over  all  those  years  if  it  were  not  highly 
regarded. 

The  article  puts  the  lie  tc  the  myth 
tiiat  science  can  only  make  advances 
against  a  disease  where  the  etiology,  or 
the  exact  nature  of  the  development,  of 
the  disease  is  fully  understood. 

It  is  simply  untrue  that  therapy  ad- 
vances must  await  full  understanding  of 
ii  disease. 

Digitalis  is  still  one  of  the  world's  most 
important  heart  drugs.  Yet  digitalis  was 
used  by  the  Egyptian  pharoahs.  They 
certainly  were  not  as  knowledgeable 
about  heart  arrhythmias  as  modern 
scientists  are,  yet  they  used  digitals  with 
great  effect.  The  drug  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  is  still  listed  in  all  formu- 
laries around  the  world  and  is  still  pro- 
duced by  major  drug  firms. 

Scientists  at  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute hope  in  coming  years  to  be  able 
fully  to  explain  the  etiology,  the  origin, 
of  cancer — in  the  singular,  if  possible — 
in  all  its  forms  if  the  origins  are  quite 
different  among  the  dozens  of  known 
types  of  cancer. 

But  even  without  this  knowledge  great 
advances  in  therapy  have  been  made,  as 
the  Science  News  article  proves.  What  is 
a  great  advance?  If  your  wife  or  your 
daughter  or  your  mother  has  cancer  and 
is  cured,  then  surely  you  would  speak  of 
the  therapy  as  a  great  advance. 

There  are  11  types  of  curable  cancers 
today.  Not  the  big  tumors,  unfortunately. 
The  solid  ttunors  are  the  most  difficult 
kinds  of  cancer.  But  every  year  advances 
are  made. 

A  reading  of  this  authoritative  article 
should  make  proud  any  Member  who 
has  taken  part  in  supporting  the  author- 
izing legislation  and  the  legislation  pro- 
viding appropriations  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  I  I'ecommend  that 
Members  soon  facing  votes  on  further 
appropriations  for  the  national  cancer 
program  read  this  article  by  author  Joan 
Arehart-Treichel  to  gain  detailed  infor- 
mation on  what  they  are  supporting. 

The  article  follows: 
Is  THE   Great   Cancer   Cure   Airf.^dv   Wiih 
Us? 
(By  Joan  Arehart-Treichel) 

Since  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971, 
there  has  been  a  continual  hubbub  about 
conquering  cancer.  The  public  has  been  led 
to  believe  that  some  morning  it  will  wake 
up.  and  newspaper  headlines  will  glare :  Can- 
cer Cure  Found!  The  cure,  of  course,  will 
have  come  about  because  some  smart  or 
lucky  scientist  anguished  away  days  and 
nights  until  he  found  the  key. 

But  science  rarely  works  that  way.  Break- 
throughs come  in  bits  and  pieces.  And  it's 
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exactly  in  this  slow,  undramalic  way  that 
cancer  scientists  have  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  long-term  or  even  permanent  can- 
cer remissions  since  cancer  therapy  was  fir-t 
tried  during  the  19th  century.  During  the 
1930's  only  one  o\it  of  five  cancer  patiems 
could  expect  a  remission  for  five  years  or 
perhaps  longer.  Then  one  out  of  three  coi.iJ 
expert  such  a  remission.  Now  the  rate  is  ap- 
pioachlng  one  out  of  two  patients.  And  some 
of  these  patients  will  go  on  to  live  out  ihtir 
natural  lifespan. 

l!i  short,  cancer  cures — or  at  least  ample 
remissions — are  already  with  us.  And  the\  re 
increu'-ing  ever\'  day.  So  much  so,  in  fiiC'-. 
that  health  prolessionals  are  now  lacing  a 
new  problem — uuegrating  successfully 
treated  patients  back  into  society.  One  job 
applicant  out  of  a  thousand  is  now  a  former 
cancer  patient,  and  many  oi  them  have 
troubl"  getting  employment. 

Of  course,  tou'^h  challenges  still  lie  ahead. 
rhere  Is  a  need  to  extend  the  present  re- 
mission rates,  to  find  effective  treatments  lor 
certain  cancers  that  are  still  Ititractable  and 
to  bi-ini;  the  best  avaih-v'ole  treatment  to 
those  patients  who  need  it 

Cancer  is  certainly  nothing  new.  Kmt^ 
Herod  of  Jtidea  died  from  it.  So  did  Napo- 
leon. A:id  .'•o  hpve  many  lesser  known  pei - 
sons  ihrouj..hf.ut  the  centuries,  rreatments 
tor  casicors  aion't  new  either.  Surgery  wits 
trieu  during  the  Ittth  centtiry,  if  not  before. 
The  20) h  century,  of  cour.'^e,  has  seen  tiie 
real  boom  in  cancer  treatments. 

.^fter  World  W'ar  II.  X-rays  Joined  surgei'v 
m  treatiiig  locaU;:ed  cancers.  In  1948  the  nr.-t 
cancer  drug  was  iipproved  by  the  U.S  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  Today  there  -jre 
several  do/.en  cancer  drugs  on  the  mar'Ktt 
They  exert  various  biochemical  aciioiis,  bui 
most  of  them  interfere  in  some  way  or  an- 
other with  the  division  of  cancer  cells.  Drut;s 
are  most  eftectlve  against  cancers  that  i^re 
spreading.  In  1964  Georges  Mathc  of  ti-.c 
Paul-Brousse  Ho.spital  near  Paris  gave  Bic:l- 
lus  Calmetle-Guerin  (bcgi— the  tuberculo- 
sis vaccine — lo  children  dying  from  leukeiai;: 
.'Vs  he  hoped,  tlie  vaccine  primed  the  chil- 
dren's immune  systems.  Some  of  his  patients 
are  still  alive  todav,  10  yeais  later.  Mathc's 
work  opened  the  door  on  still  another  kind 
i.>)  cancer  treatment.  This  was  inununo- 
thcrapy. 

During  the  past  few  year-,  however,  theie 
has  been  a  new  trend  toward  *he  treatmeiu 
of  cancer.  It  Is  the  combining  of  various 
treatments  so  they  will  be  as  effective  as  po.-- 
.sible  against  various  cancers  These  multi- 
pronged  approaches  are  obtaining  more  dra- 
matic results  than  the  use  of  Isolated  forms 
of  treatment.  This  fact  was  vinderscored  tin;c 
and  again  at  the  National  Confereiue  on 
Advances  iti  Cancer  Management,  held  m 
New  York  City  recently.  The  conference  wi* 
jointly  .sponsored  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  the  American  Chemical  Socieis . 
Some  3.000  of  the  nation's  physicians  at- 
tended. 

In  1956.  lor  in-,iance,  the  outlook  wa^  di,->- 
mal  for  childieu  wiih  leukemia.  The  survu^il 
a\era?e  was  six  months.  Now,  thanks  to  iui 
uphill  nght  combining  four  or  five  drugs  with 
X-rays,  the  survival  average  is  five  ye>ir-.. 
Tliis  "total  therapy,"  as  it  is  called,  was  tie- 
vised  bv  Donald  Pinkel  and  his  t<nm  at  .Si. 
Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital  in  Mem- 
phis. It  is  now  being  used  in  many  cancer 
centers. 

Tlie  prognosis  for  patients  with  Hodgkin  > 
disease — cancer  of  the  lymph  tissues — hi<s 
also  improved  dramatically  in  recent  years, 
first  because  of  X-rays,  then  because  of  tlie 
use  of  drugs.  A  number  of  patients  go  on  to 
live  20.  even  30  years.  But  phy.sicians  aren  t 
stopping  here.  During  the  next  decade.  Saul 
A.  Rosenberg  and  his  colleagues  of  Stanford 
University  School  of  Medicine  hope  to  extend 
survival  rntes  still  more  by  trying  new  X-ray 
end  drug  comijinations. 
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Sarcomaii  are  cuiicors  oi  il.e  bone.  A  Lliiid 
oi  the  victims  are  adolescents.  Piiyblclaiia  are 
txteuaing  the  lues  of  thes«  patients  by  giv- 
ing them  surger>-  plus  drugs.  Gerald  Rosen 
t>f  the  Memorial  Hospital  for  Cnacer  and  Al- 
lied Diafiaes  m  New  Voik  City,  and  his  col- 
l.'agues.  are  v.orkjri^  toward  ai:  even  Rreaicr 
rcJu.erneut  of  ihe  loinbiuat.oii  treatnieut  by 
i:sii:^'  X-rav:;  to  zap  cancer  colls  Uiat  have 
>,row:i  aw  ly  iioni  a  major  tumor.  This  .vay, 
I  hey  hope  to  spare  iie  growing  eLids  of  tJie 
lioucs  of  yoiintj  -..icuni.i  patlenU. 

Rosen  and  U.^  t.^am  ^re  t-yiii!:»  a  .-onibina- 
'.on  of  surgery.  dr\i,'s  and  :mminiothprapv 
i.n'some  patient--;.  The^-  also  trlfd  .-omcthlng 
highly  e\pertiiien-:il  on  tliree  i,oung  f.'lrls 
with  c;*uctr  of  the  aii£?h  bj)ie  Vhey  gave  the 
patifnts  dnigj  to  .shunk  tlieir  tuiuor'^.  cut 
out  the  i-emainiuii  tumor-,  ti.tn  inserted  a 
prosthetic  device  where  de>: toyed  bor.o  and 
Ti:s.siie:,  lind  bfon.  Thu  way  they  were  able  to 
avoid  amputating;  the  pitienus'  ic^-s.  Ti.o 
lon!?-itrm  siirviv.il  of  th.\^  patients  remain', 
'o  be  .seen,  however.  Until  then,  ampuvallon 
ienja:n.s  the  sinndarLi  trer.fnen!  lor  c^nrer 
fi.  the  lemur. 

.Mfl.i nomas  a:e  .,k:.i  i;.iu*r-.  erupt iiij:  otii 
>«r  moles.  They  pre  likewise  showing  marked 
rrgrpr':on  under  comblnntlon  therapy.  Don- 
r  :d  I  Morton  ai^d  his  colleagues  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  C.'.Iifciiiia  a:  I^s  .^nge>;  School 
of  Mediclr»  have  been  Treating  melanoma 
paUeiits  for  three  y.'ar.s  wlHi  j;uri;erv.  or  v.lth 
s^irgery  plus  BCG.'  The  aim.  he  .shvs,  wn?  to 
>ee  v.holi.or  the  inmiunothpiapy  helped  ex- 
tend lumor-frte  re!n!--slons.  I^  rurncd  out 
that  It  did.  Cancer  rocurrencr i  were  twice  cs 
rief]u>^.it  nmong  tlie  patie.nts  who  has  re- 
ceived surgery  aN.ie  as  it.  wps  among  rhe 
patients  who  ha.l  rei^eived  ur.:en,-  plus  lin- 
rnn;othprapy. 

For  a  year  now.  Mortoa  .ii-.d  nis  cowi.rkeii 
I'Hve  also  been  giving  some  melanoma  pa- 
:icuts  .surgery,  su-gery  plus  r.co,  or  surgc-ry 
pl'is  ore  plus  a  vao.-ine  iompr-..".^d  of  tumor 
cp-l?  Morton  told  Scifnoe  Nr-.v.s  lhr,t  he  ex- 
I)?ct>  the  iumcr  cell  v.T-r'if?  *.o  be  e.en 
ifiore  effective  ih?-n  nrs  in  bring, i:.;  about 
remts.slons.  T>.l.s  is  hecat^se  hrr.  prln:es  the 
immune  .-■yfitem  lu  lipneral.  v.herea.i  the  t<t- 
liior  ce;i  vaccine  spe.'ri;-a;iv  jrimi-.-.  I'lO  sys- 
lem  against  cancer 

The  approaches  ihcy  ..re  M^ing  tontl.sl  of 
(leaiihii,  out  lar^e  '.umor..  with  -iiriieiy.  then 
ti  tng  iiam'.iiiother.ipy  to  u  ipe  out,  any  left- 
ever  cancel-  tells.  Xioitou  stre:>ses.  thoUfch, 
that  imnumo'vlierapy  'Is  stiil  in  ihc  horse 
and  bu^oi'  tlays."  Li.Ucr  certa.ii  contli-ions 
>xG  Into  iLude  caiicL.-  ceiLs  grow  id>ier  rather 
than  slower  in  aiiiu^als.  There  is  the  danger 
iliat  li,  ;ui;^ht  do  the  i*.jne  in  patients. 

Noi-  are  brea-i  cancer  patients  Ix'in;'  bv- 
[■a.ssed  hv  combination  therapy.  Bernard 
f  i.-her.  a  ^ur^eon  with  trie  Uiiiversiry  of 
I'lUAburih  School  o£  Medicine,  and  Eleanor 
D  Montague,  a  radloiherapi.so  w:th  the  M.  D. 
.Anderson  Ho.-.pi'.tl  and  Tumor  Institute  In 
H  );i.-.'oii,  report  ih;i,  les.-or  opcr.ttion.s  fol- 
lowed by  X-ray  tnenipy  or  drng  ireatnient 
!:.;„ht  be  as;  esfectlve  us  radical  surL-erv  la 
ireaiinj,'  breast  cancer  patients. 

A'.thoiit,h  conjh!:i.'.tion  iheropy  i;;  rtrr^-.Tly 
(ontribuling  lo  cu.-reni  cnncrr  rei  lU.ssion.s, 
pchi'.ologlcal  advances  arc  also  making  a 
i.itTorence.  Tlie  cy.onosccpe.  for  instance.  U 
a  nbcroptics  Instrument  th;it  lets  physic!  ins 
.-'-•e  far  up  ths  colon  and  to  remove  poli-ps 
before  Uiey  invade  the  ceU  vail  and  become 
(.U'cerous.  Wiiaa.ni  I.  \\\>l:[  and  his  surgical 
tt-am  at  Beth  Israel  Medical  Cen'^r  in  New 
York  C;iy  h.tve  v.wd  the  colonoscopp  to  re- 
1  -lOve  pol-.-p.s  from  the  colons  of  2.000  pa- 
■  ients.  Other  stirgical  team.=:  nronnd  'he  Unit- 
ed States  are  using  it.  to-j. 

rne  EMI  E<-anner— .TT  X-ray  scanner  that 
i.'ctnrcs  c.-p^s-sf'tio-.s  of  the  brnin— can  dif- 
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i.-reiitiate  between  a  brain  tumor  and  a  blood 
cioi  (SN:  9,  1  73.  p.  134).  By  Improving  the 
Uiagnosir,  of  brain  tumors,  the  scanner  should 
also  improve  treatment  of  brain  timiors.  The 
.scanner  Is  now  being  used  at  i.  dozen  Amer- 
11  an  medical  centers. 

And  then  there  !s  charged-partlc^e  radiog- 
raphy. It  consists  of  pa-^sln;^  charged  atomic 
p.iriic;ps  (matter)  tiirough  tls.sue.  as  oppa«ed 
u^  passhig  X-ra}  j  (light)  throti,i,-h  tissuc.> 
(SN:  10  IJ,  73.  p.  234).  It  .shows  promise  In 
Uic  treaiment  ot  deep  tumors,  such  as  those 
oi  the  head  and  neck  Unlike  X-rays,  it 
dive.sn't  jcopardi.'c  the  body's  immune  syt- 
iem.  However,  such  imxles  of  therapy  are 
sini  piggybacking  on  large  accelerators  de- 
vplofied  b.-  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Comml.sion 
The  utcd  is  to  come  up  with  hospital  ma- 
1  liities  that  do  ihe  same  irlck.  Scveial  group?, 
of  .scienusts  aru  trying  to  di  ign  such  ma- 
chines. 

or  course,  tousli  challenges  still  lie  ahead. 
One  Is  to  e.Mciid  present  cancer  remissions 
:.'!ll  further.  .Another  is  to  find  etfective 
"fa  niem  for  those  cancei-s  that  are  still 
largely  hope!e'.s.  Tv.o  of  the  major  ones  are 
liuiu  cancer  and  brain  cancer. 

Tlific  arc  several  reasons  wiiy  Ivn^-  car.ccrs 
ure  nearly  always  fatnl.  and  .swiftly  so.  For 
one.  ihev  aie  usually  not  discovered  until 
c.Micer  cells  near  their  35th  division.  Once 
can.er  cells  reach  tlie  40* li  division,  they 
osac.lly  become  fatal.  For  anciher,  smokei^^, 
\\ho  are  mostly  likely  to  get  lung  cancer, 
usually  get  it  in  variotis  tiseues  of  one  or 
both  lungs.  makl:i;j  treatment  doub'v  difli- 
cuit. 

Brain  tumors  are  often  fatal  f'^r  other  rra- 
.so;'.s.  It's  difficult  to  diagnose  tliem  (although 
the  EMI  scanner  sliould  help  as  It  becomes 
more  widelv  available).  The  biology  and 
pathology  of  brain  tumors  are  not  very  well 
understood.  And  brain  cells  resist  drugs  and 
imUiime  defenses  throi.gli  the  .so-.-alkd 
■  blood  '..vain  harrier." 

sn:'.  fclen'..sts  have  tu.t  gi\e  i  up  on  tiie.e 
c  >vo  cancers-.  C.  Gordon  Zubrod  of  the  Unl- 
ver.«ity  of  Miami  School  of  Medicine  believes 
that  X-r.-iv.s.  suryery,  dru.gs  p.nd  maybe  even 
icimunoli.erapy  might  eventuallv  make  a 
dent  in  King  cancer  mortality.  Michael  D. 
Walker  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  in 
BaHimcre  believes  ilia'-  a  good  operation  to 
remove  most  ol  a  brain  t  imor,  luHowed  up 
with  X-rays  and  dru,js.  looks  p;-.,mLsing.  -'We 
need  to  conMnually  bang  on  these  cells."  he 
asserts,  '  be-.tusc  we  cannot  kiM  them  ull- 
not  yet.' 

Meanwhile  there  Is  a  pressin;;  need  to  brine 
ilie  latest  mcctlca!  treaunenis  to  cancer 
patients  throtighout  the  United  States  con- 
ferences .such  as  the  c  ne  in  New  "i'ork  Citv. 
where  phvoiciauo  hear  abo-.a  ihe  latest  treat- 
meL.t.s.  arc  heipiuiL;.  ao  are  etloris  of  the  Na- 
Ucv.al  Cancer  Instuiiic. 

Durii-.g  the  past  couple  of  years,  the  nci 
has  been  setting  up  trcatmen.  demonstration 
networks.  Certain  hospitals  .ire  given  funds 
10  show  other  ho.spitals  and  Individual  phy- 
sicians in  their  areas  tlie  latest  diacrnoses 
and  treatments  for  certain  cancers.  The  nci 
IS  also  funding  var:  .us  medical  center.s  so 
they  can  become  comprehensive  cancer  cen- 
ters and  Inauence  the  treatuienc  of  cauctr 
In  their  geographic  r.reas. 

The  NCI  like-A-ise  informs  the  publi'-  about 
whicli  p;;y.=iclans  in  their  area  are  u.ilng  the 
latest  cancer  i.-ea'morts.  Thi.s  way,  a  per.son 
with  a  parti"nlar  kind  of  cancer  can  get  In 
touch  with  a  physician  who  Is  up  on  the  best 
irtatmer.t  for  his  kind  of  cancer. 

Information  on  whicli  physicians  are  treat- 
ing certain  cancers  can  be  obtained  from: 
OtTice  or  Cancer  CcimnunicatloK,s.  BulUiug 
■31,  Room  lOA.M,  Na*;oi;a!  Cancer  U'.^'i.v.ic. 
Bethesdn    J  Id   22011 
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EQUAL.  OPPORTUNITY  AND  PULL 
EMPLOYMENT  FIELD  HEARINGS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OV    NEW    YORK 
IN   J  HL  HOUoE  OF  RCPRESE.NTATIVE.-; 

Tu<  -de/,''.  April  15.  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Equal 
Oppoi  tunity  Stibcommittec  of  the  Hou^v 
Comiiiittee  on  Education  and  Labor  i- 
<  urrcnlly  lioldii-.i;  field  hearins.:;  on  the 
Ecixal  Opportunity  and  F-all  Employ lucni 
Act.  Tliis  signific'-inl  piece  of  legisiatioi;. 
if  enacted,  would  guarantee  to  all  our 
people  t:io  right  to  have  a  socially  u.^eful 
lob  at  a  decent  rate  of  compci-u^ation. 
This  fitr^iglited  mea-sure  ha.s  the  poten- 
tial for  being  th.e  nucleas  of  a  proeram 
to  Jiiially  bring  economic  justice  ui  :.\\ 
our  citizens,  not  .simply  to  tho^:,*'  wh  . 
ino.'.t  rec'jritly  lost  their  jobs. 

V.'iih  ma.ssive  unemployment  ravaj,iu£. 
our  counti-y  a:xi  causing  widespread 
hard:,hip  and  deprivation,  tliii  Icgi&lu- 
lion  i.s  urgently  needed  to  re'.erse  our 
( uncut  economic  decline  and  t">  bet;in 
to  employ  th.e  full  prod-active  capacity  ot 
our  a\ailable  labor  force. 

The  first  stop  ol  the  Ecjual  Opportu- 
nity Subcommittee  v.as  in  Detroit  ihi., 
lia.sL  Monday.  March  24.  Among  the  wit- 
ne.tc.'i  wa.s  our  distinguished  colleagu'' 
repre.scntin.5  the  First  DLstrict  in  Michi- 
!-an.  M.'.  CoNYEHs.  As  I  believe  his  state- 
ment i.s  a  powerful  expression  of  v\  liat  is 
needed  iit  thij,  time.  I  would  like  to  ii;- 
seit  it  in  tiio  RrcouL  for  the  Men.be.s  of 
this  body: 


Tk.'. :i.iau,sv  ./:  C<n\.  Rtss.ii.'iN  JoiSN  C-^s\-tx-^ 
Jr. 
'Xh.ink  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  its  .i  ple.x.sure 
for  mc  to  be  heie  tills  morning  to  jjn  sen; 
my  views  on  the  most  cr-^tcial  problem  fac- 
ing o>'.r  countiy  today,  the  problem  of  full 
employment  lor  all  our  citizens  -,v!-.'>  ^cek 
useful  and  remunerative  work. 

Ihe  K.iual  Opportunity  and  Full  F  nplov- 
ruent   Act   which   this   cubcommltteo   is   de- 
veloping lepre^en-.-i  a  much  needed  depai  'aire 
irom  the  olten  inhumane  and  alwav-,  vei\ 
costiv  maniici-  in  whicli  the  federal  govern- 
mcni  has  traditlunany  reae'.ed  to  the  prob- 
lem of   structural   unemplovmcn; .   Ev  con- 
linuint  in   the   t'irectuMi  in  vvliich  v,iu  Rt^r\ 
I  lie  members  e-f  the  House  who  li.ue  worked 
■>.i!.h   yoti   on   this   let^islation   Iiav,->   pointed 
us.  we  iue  embarking  on  tlie  most  .signilicani 
.social   legislation   s.-ice   the  New   De.il.   yoi: 
arc  to  be  greatly  cr-nmended,  :,X.-.  Cl.u;.mai. 
lor  the  leadership  and  the  Initiative  you  iiave 
sho"  II  in  .spon-soinig  the  present  legislation 
In  ord-.  r   i(jr   u>   to   know   prtciselj    -Ahai 
problems   ve  seek   tu  remedy  by  this  legis- 
lutlon,  and  what  we  may  reallsticallv  hope 
to  accomplisii  with  it.  we  need  to  ask  o.ir- 
selvc.-.  .some  very  specific  tjuestions  a::d  try  to 
aiLswer  then',  with  the  best  Infonnation  nno 
soundest    reasonin-    iliat    we    can    suni'iion 
Only  in   tliis   way  can  we  roaiiy  spm\^   ihe 
best  Inltrcsts  of  Uie  country  and  addie-s  the 
true   leecls  cf  the  people. 

Whcie  do  we  betin  to  make  a  policy  o; 
full  employment  for  eU  Americans  t lie  hex 
"f  Ihe  land?  'While  these  hearings  conrinue 
the  Congrc"^  must  Im.medlately  declare  ilia' 
the  nation's  first  economic  priority  is  to 
t:u:irantee  the  right  of  all  Americans  "to  earn 
a  decent  living.  Towards  that  end  I  -r-UI  in- 
troduce a  resoltitlon  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
seii'.Aiiws  caKiug  I'lKni  a;l  memljers  t',  rn- 
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dorse  the  concept  of  full  employment  for 
all  our  citizens.  The.se  hearings  are  an  im- 
portant step  towards  achieving  this  goal. 
We  ncec;  to  give  the  fullest  possilile  airing 
to  the  issues  involved  and  draw  upon  our 
most  knowledgeable,  creative,  and  innova- 
tive thinkers  to  help  us  do  the  planning 
which  must  precede  the  eiiactmpnl  aiK*  im- 
plementation oi  the  concepts  embodied  in 
flie  legislation.  And  we  must  begin  to  ex- 
amine what  other  legislation  we  should  de- 
velop which,  in  conjunction  with  a  full  em- 
ployment bill,  will  begin  the  long  process 
oi  i)ringing  economic  justice  to  all  our  peo- 
ple. The  people  of  Detroit  and  other  areas 
aiouud  the  country,  the  employed  fln-i  the 
unemployed  together,  niust  unite  and  join 
\.  ith  lis  in  support  of  tlii  and  oilier  leyis- 
lation 

Is  a  policy  of  lull  eniplo\nieul  prac;ical 
and  workable?  If  we  are  asking.  'Is  it  prac- 
tical in  the  context  of  our  presenl  .so-called 
free  enterprise  system?  ".  which  is  based  on 
the  profit  motive  rather  than  on  the  tiecds 
of  people,  then  my  answer  is,  'No.  it  is  not 
practical."  It  is  practical  only  in  the  context 
of  leorgaiiizing  our  society  and  our  svslem  nt 
government  to  meet  the  uenulne  needs  of  the 
people,  which  by  and  large  go  unmet  mder 
iie  present  economic  nnti  poh'icn.l  order 

Structi'ral  u'lemphiymeiit.  »iia!  :s.  ui.eni- 
ploympni  that  is  built  into  the  parameters  of 
work  and  productivity  in  our  ecDHfiuv  h;'.s 
rarely  fallen  below  4' :  since  1917.  'Ihrii  ni.'aus 
I  hat  at  least  3'.,  million  and  usualU  mar.'-, 
inanv  more  members  of  the  lalior  force  nave 
been  unemployed  at  any  given  time  We  need 
to  ask  ourselves.  "Is  that  practicalV"  Is  it 
practical  for  our  total  national  produition  to 
have  fallen  $2.1  trillion  below  ^vhat  it  could 
have  been  for  the  period  1H53- 1974  m  -i  sus- 
tained, full-employment  economy?  Is  it  prac- 
tical for  our  country  to  have  forleited  i)1.2 
million  man-years  of  employment.  $1.2  tril- 
lion in  lost  wages  and  salaries,  and  additional 
family  incomes  averaging  .*18.75U.  over  ihal 
same  period  ol  time?  (Kevserling.  Full  Em- 
ployment waiiovl  luflatiov.  Conference  on 
Economic  Progress.  Januar\  1975)  Is  ic  prac- 
tical to  countenance  continuing  cycles  of 
boom  and  bust  with  their  attendant  physical 
hardships  for  individuals  and  their  famiiies? 
Is  it  practical  to  continue  with  a  sysl;em  that 
has  worked  well  for  a  few  but  has  not  worked 
at  all  for  millions  of  others?  A  full  employ- 
ment progratn.  we  should  admit,  may  not  be 
practical  in  terms  of  serving  tlie  profit  in- 
terests of  private  enterprise,  but  it  is  emi- 
nently practical  in  terms  of  serving  the  legiti- 
mate needs  and  Interests  of  people  and  of 
society  as  a  whole. 

A  full  employment  program  is  not  a  luxury; 
It  is  a  necessity.  Such  a  program  is  neces- 
.'ary  if  our  economy  is  to  operate  at  the  level 
of  production  of  which  it  is  capable  to  pro- 
t  ide  the  goods  and  services  we  now  deny  our- 
selves. It  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  insure  the 
right  of  all  members  of  our  society  to  lead  a 
decent  life,  and  it  is  necessary  if  we  wish  for 
every  child  to  realize  his  or  her  full  potential 
as  an  adult.  It  is  necessary,  in  sh(/rt.  if  we 
are  serious  about  establishint;  and  mamtf.in- 
ing  a  standard  of  living  and  a  ciuality  ot  life 
in  this  coimtry  second  to  none. 

■Why  haven't  we  had  a  policy  of  full  em- 
ployment before?  Tltere  is  no  single  or  simple 
answer  to  that  question,  but  ceitainl-  the 
power  of  the  corporate  sector  has  been  a 
major  obstacle.  In  1945,  while  the  memory 
of  war-time  full  employment  was  still  fre.sh, 
'lie  Congress  tried  to  pass  a  full  employment 
bill  under  the  sponsorship  of  Congi-essman 
Wright  Pat  man  and  Senator  James  Murray. 
There  was  a  widespread  belief  at  that  time 
that  all  Americans  ought  to  be  able  to  have 
a  useful  Job  without  the  economy  having 
;o  depend  on  the  stimulus  of  war.  The  Pat- 
man-Murray  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  the 
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conservative  opposition  within  the  House 
was  strong  enough  to  prevent  its  enact- 
ment. 

Corporate  power  has  been  exercised  in  this 
country  through  various  means  to  hold  un- 
employment up  to  so-called  acceptable  levels. 
Private  Industry  has  not  found  it  profitable 
to  employ  either  hard-core  or  marginally 
tinemployed  people  to  provide  the  basic  serv- 
ices that  .society  now  requires  and  is  not 
receiving.  By  holding  unemployment  up,  the 
private  sector  has  been  able  to  restrain 
wages,  hold  the  power  of  unions  in  check, 
maintain  a  ready-reserve  pool  oi  potential 
workers,  and  insure  high  prohts.  By  sub- 
jecting corporate  power  to  effective  social 
control,  we  will  take  a  great  step  forward 
111  achieving  true  economic  justice. 

The  primary  reason  why  there  is  no  full 
employment  policy  in  this  country  i.s  that 
the  people  haven't  firmly  demanded  and 
vigorously  struggled  to  achieve  it.  The  labor 
movement  has.  of  course,  been  aciive  in 
championing  the  rights  of  workers  during 
t.'-°  latter  part  of  tlie  last  century  and  during 
the  present  century.  Coxey's  Army  marclied 
on  Washington  in  1894  to  demand  jobs,  and 
duri.ig  the  Depression,  in  19.32,  20,000  Int- 
povr-rished  veterans  came  to  Washington 
and  camped  on  the  Mall  to  protest  the  with- 
holding of  bonus  pay  Ihey  had  been 
promised.  Their  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  army  is  one  of  the  more  shameful  chap- 
ters in  our  hirtoiy.  And  more  recently  in 
the  late  sixties,  poor  people  from  around 
liie  country  came  to  Washhigton  and 
delivered  their  grievances.  They  protested 
their  lack  of  jobs  and  the  overall  inequality 
of  their  economic  lives. 

We  do  not  see  that  same  militancy  on  iiis 
part  of  the  unemployed  for  Jobs  today.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  that  the  current  unern- 
ploymeut  crisis  splinters  the  labor  force  and 
puts  everybody  on  an  individual  basis.  The 
people  who  have  jobs  in  sagging  industries 
feel  lucky  to  have  them,  and  there  is  Utile 
apparent  cooperative  effort  between  the  peo- 
ple Vvho  have  Jobs  and  the  peopte  who  nee.i 
jobs  to  work  together  to  try  to  solve  our 
unemployment  and  other  economic  problems. 

The  dominant  attitudes  toward  work  and 
unemployment  appear  relevant  in  this  re- 
gard. Too  many  people  in  the  past  have 
blamed  the  poor  for  being  poor  and  tlie  un- 
employed for  being  unemployed,  imtjuting 
to  these  disadvantaged  groups  the  negative 
characteristics  of  being  lazy  and  unwilliUit  to 
work  for  themselves.  We  should  realtime  in- 
stead the  shortcomings  of  our  economic  and 
political  system  which  have  caused  a  mal- 
distribution of  Jobs  with  regard  to  the  avail- 
able labor  force,  Job  shortages,  and  Insuffi- 
cient training  opportunities  for  workers  to 
learn  specialized  skills  needed  to  compete 
in  today's  labor  market.  Although  others 
may  blame  them,  the  unemplo.ved  should  not 
blame  themselves  for  not  being  able  to  find 
jobs.  They  should  not  accept  that  their  jolj- 
lessness  is  due  to  their  own  inadequpciis 
when  clearly  there  Is  so  much  that  needs  to 
be  done  and  that  they  could  be  doing  if  only 
our  government  would  get  its  priorities  in 
order. 

Why  don't  more  people  demand  a  full  em- 
ployment program  even  now?  Certainly  as 
the.se  hearings  are  continued  in  other  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  country,  and  as  public 
•awareness  of  the  legislation  before  this  sub- 
committee grows,  more  people  will  demand 
a  full  employment  program.  But  public 
awareness  must  be  translated  Into  political 
pressure,  pressure  on  officials  at  the  local 
and  state  level  as  well  as  on  the  Congre.ss 
and  the  White  House.  Just  as  surely  as  the 
people  drove  a  President  from  office,  brought 
American  participation  In  the  Vietnam  War 
to  a  halt,  and  nearly  caused  the  Impeach- 
ment of  another  President,  so  we  can  mo- 
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bili/e  at  all  k-'.els  for  the  enactment  of  a  full 
cmplo'-ment  bill.  And  there  will  be  ma.-.sive 
public  pressure  of  this  t>-pe  if  the  Congre.-^ 
does  not  stop  talking  and  start  dealing  v.ith 
the  tremendous  unemployment  crisLs  tliat 
i  ■,  enveloping  this  nation. 

Speaking  of  po'uical  pre^.-iire  and  Con- 
gressional ina'Mion,  a  very  cvuicerned  aiid 
rightfully  inaignant  district  director  of  ti.e 
United  Sleelworkers  of  America,  Mr.  Ciiar'.e.s 
G.  "i'ounulove  of  District  2!t  in  Allen  Park. 
Michiu.'ui.  recently  wrote  a  number  o;  ihe 
meinb.-rs  of  the  Michigan  delegation  and  Ije- 
rateti  u';  ;.nd  the  Congres.-,  lor  plannin;;  to 
take  :'  U)  dav  Ea-ter  Recess.  Mr.  Younglove 
mnde  .  ne  \er\  important  point,  and  made  it 
well,  that  tlie  Congress  ought  to  be  siayint:  in 
Washington  workmg  on  the  nation's  severe 
ecoiioniic  problems  rather  than  be  taking  a 
vacr>tion  at  this  time.  His  letter  caused  mem- 
bers of  the  Micliijjan  delegation  to  urge  the 
Speaker  Of  the  House,  who  himself  had 
planned  to  go  to  China  during  the  recess,  to 
cancel  ibe  planned  break.  His  letter  did  not 
have  Its  hoped-for  effect,  bui  it  did  move 
some  members  vi  tlie  House  to  action.  That 
is  an  e.vaniple  of  tlic  type  of  public  awarfne;.s 
leading  to  political  pressure  that  we  need  a 
million  lirnes  more  of.  I  would  like  to  enclose 
a  ci!py  i>f  Mr.  "V'ounulove's  excellent  -etter 
for  I'te  record  of  the-e  hearings. 

H.)w  Pt^eciive  hive  present  Icderal  pro- 
gratn been  in  relieving  unemployment '^  The 
record  b°re  i.-^  woefullv  inadequate  and  re- 
te:!is  the  liypocrisy  which  h.'>s  guided  federal 
piforis  tLi  date.  Tlie  Emergency  Jobs  6,nd  Un- 
empl'>yment  Assi-tance  Act  of  1974.  whici' 
■■.■  e  .o.issed  in  December,  provided  onl\  ;i30.0<i'i 
Job?  natioiivvide  when  the  official  total  of 
unemployed  people,  which  is  a  fraction  of  th? 
re;'!  ir.iiiiber  of  people  in  need  of  jobs,  was  .«ix 
and  oi'.e-hair  million.  The  unemployed  in 
DeTr;)!-  alone  would  eisily  have  consumed  at- 
mn-A  h.ilf  the  total  number  of  Jobs  created 
for  the  emire  country.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  Congress  onU  appropriated  enougli 
niouev  tr>  pay  for  the  first  one-third  of  the 
job^  i;'  Decen'ber.  with  tlie  other  iwo-thirds 
comint;  m  Oie  middle  ol  Marcii.  By  mid- 
Februaiy.  only  200.000  people  around  the 
coinitry  had  been  given  jobs.  Deti'oit,  -Aii!'. 
more  than  150. ono  unemployed,  was  allocated 
only  3700  joljs.  No-a-  tlie  Congress  is  consider- 
ing a  supplpmental  appropriation  which  is 
expected  to  provide  900.000  new  Jobs  if  ai)- 
proved.  although  the  actual  number  of  Jobs 
will  proljably  be  somewhat  less.  Thp  point  I 
wish  to  make  Is  '.ha!  both  these  measures  are 
examples  of  stop-gap  legislation  which  does 
not  begin  to  address  the  true  .severity  of  the 
pre.seirt  crisis.  They  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  Init  they  are  onlv  short  steps  a-  ^i 
time  when  it  is  imperative  t'.iat  -.-.e  take  aiint 
.strides. 

Can  -AC  aiTi.rd  a  program  of  full  employ- 
ment for  all  our  li'i/ens?  Unquestionably,  we 
can.  Any  nation  that  can  afford  a  peacetime 
nrUilary  budget  of  $100  billion  has  the  re- 
sources 10  afford  such  a  program.  So  the 
question  might  be  better  rephrased.  '  Wliere 
will  die  money  i'.>me  from?"  It  should  come 
from  a  s^-nsible  reordering  ol  our  national 
priorities,  with  the  balance  of  federal  spend- 
ing tipping  ill  favor  of  our  pressing  domestic 
needs.  We  need  to  drastically  reduce  oitr  De- 
fense budget  by  cutting  tlie  lai  and  the  was'e 
out  Ol  militavy  spending.  Tire  picture  of 
militarv  versus  civilian  priorities  is  not  very 
encouraging.  It  is  illustrative  of  the  Presi- 
dent's concerns  that  he  wants  ta  raise  Itie 
price  of  food  stamps  to  save  $650  million  but, 
has  already  sent  the  Thieu  regime  $700  mil- 
lion in  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  November 
the  President  vetoed  an  $807  million  bill  to 
increase  veterans'  education  Ijenefits,  but  he 
wants  another  .%5'22  million  to  send  to  Viet- 
nam and  C\un))odla.  Fortunately,  the  Con- 
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Hres>  ovenode  :he  ve-.o  in  Uc-.c;ub<'r  3i:d  the 
\eieraiis  will  get  lae-.r  money. 

We  also  need  to  re:orm  o'.ir  Ux  structure 
iiiia  close  the  loophoies  Uia-.  allow  we^t,hy 
Individuals  and  large  torptirationi  to  Cicape 
without  paying  tlie.r  lair  share  of  the  tixes 
ou  income.  It  li  lo  secret  to  anyone  that  the 
oil  companies  raked  in  a  harvcit  ol  profits 
that  -.vai  unlit.t.-d  or  Defore,  at  the  e>;;)C!iHe  of 
the  American  pub.x'.  la.-t  vear.  And  in  the 
proposed  budget  r,r  fiscal  iJ7t3.  tn^  re  U  a 
lotdl  of  *J1  billion  in  tax  ■^utJsid.i.-.s— money 
which  the  goveruinent  simply  choo>es  iiot  to 
collect. 

S<^^)  ihe-e  two  .i:ea-  nuhtary  .^ptncliiii;  and 
iax  reform,  should  be  central  lu  our  'luiik- 
iiig  and  iji  our  eiforts  to  c.cate  a  condition 
of  fnl  eniploytnent  tor  a.l.  Let's  stop  biij-lng 
f.\penoi\e  bomberj  aiid  ouicr  mUiiarv  toys 
that  people  can'w  eat  or  l.ve  In  au'l  redirect 
tiie.-e  bilUoiiS  of  dollars  to  u^ir  real  domestic 
lieeds.  And  let-,  rewrite  h  tax  cxle  thali 
tru.'y  progressive  and  eqii;tab!o  instead  of 
lixailing  rebates  for  everybody  to  have  a  few 
more  doll.irs  after  taxe.'^.  Let  us  be^ln  to 
make  .'crioiis  ecoiiuinlc  refDrm. 

A  iLill  ctnplojmeut  bill  wi:i  nut  it.ie  a:i 
•  •ur  economic  l'.:--.  but  it,  Ls  u.i  important  and 
neces-sary  beginning-  down  the  road  to 
achieving  ecouomic  j;.st:co.  Tne>  lef,:a!atlon 
which  we  otek  and  h..pefu.:v  will  enact  into 
law  ciiould  do  three  things:  it  ..hould  give  a 
j<)b  to  every  citizen  who  needs  one.  not  s.ni- 
ply  a  make;,oric  joo  but  a  real  Job  doing  so- 
cially Useful  work  for  de.'ei.t  compensation; 
-t  sliould  provide  Liainin^  opportunities  for 
anyone  wiio  wants  to  learn  a  ski;i  or  a  trade 
la  order  to  better  hi.,  or  her  condition;  taicl 
It  should  provide  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
Lorae  to  iliose  individuals  v.ho  cannot  work 
for  whatever  rea.son. 

The  great  Implication  of  such  a  prn^rann 
when  tarried  to  its  logical  c.;nciu.-,ioii,  U  that 
ijovernmeut  ought  not  to  bo  slmplv  the  cm- 
pl.)yer  of  lact  resort,  ga.hc-ing  ai  the  im- 
w anted  or  the  discarded  me.ube.s  of  the  pri- 
vate la'Xjr  for^t;  it  cuj.hl  :  j  be  the  employer 
if  first  riii)rl.  'I-.e  private  sector  has  never 
pTiployed   ito  availaJie  labor  force.  t..r  rea- 
sons already  stated,  and  \wtiiout  a  luU  em- 
llo>meut    law    it    probably    never    wiil.    But 
tiiere  Is  .=0  much  that  needs  to  iye  djne  in 
our  society,  and  that  pcsioly  only  the  gov- 
ernment ran  do  through  lart^e  public  works 
projects  plus  stimulation  of  the  private  sec- 
ujv,  that  the  government  rt.ijly  ough"^  to  be- 
<-ome  the  employer  of  first  resort.  We  ouglir 
to  be  willing  and  able  to  reverse  tae  eco- 
nomic decline  01  our  country  and  forje  a  new 
.uid  better  society  by  emp;oyi:ig  .he  talents. 
«ncrgies,  rosourcejuhiess,  and  a.spirations  of 
the  people  who  have  had  tiie  door  to  a  full 
life  closed  ;n  iheir  faces  and  putting  them  to 
work  in  ilie  areat  ta.sks  that  lie  aneiid — re- 
building   our    cities,    building    the    needed 
houses,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  mass 
transit  facilities  that  we  so  urgcmiy  require. 
Althou^^'h  we  cannot  esivipe  t!ie  question  of 
wliat  It  will  co.st  to  implement  a  full  employ- 
ment program,  we  should  also  concern  our- 
reives  with  what  it  will  co='  its  If  we  do  not 
ireate    one.    While    v.e    are    worrvin  :    about 
co.st*.  let  us  reali^re  that  by  putting  the  ftva!!- 
ible  labor  force  m  work  -  )ciety  wiil  be  the 
i.eiiefactor.  Tlie  t;tH;>d.s  and  services  pr^<luced 
Mil  have  a  dollar  value.  We  w.li  get  1  return 
tor  our  investment.  Joiis  will  be  created  in 
■  ertahi  Industrie ■  such  as  iiotism?.  tliat  wli! 
have  a  multiplier  ttlect.  and  .  reate  "more  Jobs 
lit  other  area3.  lliere  will  be  more  money  hi 
circulation,    a    rise    in    the    Oro.ss    National 
Produc-.  and  a  co:i=iderc.b:y   broiidened  tax 
base  for  stato,  kio.tl,  and  federal  government. 
Cincurrentlr.  the  rc;'s  of  competing  pro- 
;:.-ams.  such  as  welfare,  rutl  he  substantially 
: educed.  We  ui.'.'  ^et  a  return  fnr  our  invest- 
itiei.t.  But  what  returns  do  we  presently  get 
fir  havlni:  20  -o  25  million  able-bodied,  un- 
eiiployed    Americans    sitting    around    with 
•  tne  on  their  liAiids.'  If  we  are  worried  about 
cost.<!,   then  we  sliould  reoh/e  that  wc  can 
no  longer  alTord  to  continue  our  present  sys- 
tem of  stnictiirahy  Inherent  unemplo'-ment. 
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Wliat  will  happen  i.f  we  don't  enact  a  fui; 
employment  program?  People  with  a-s  widely 
diveritent  backgrounds  a.i  Coleman  Young 
and  Henry  Ford  II  have  said  that  people  will 
not  stand  quieUy  on  street  corners  selling 
app.es  as  they  did  during  the  first  Depro 
sion.  Disrespe<.t  for  and  disbelief  :n  the  fed- 
eral government  and  Congre-s  in  particular 
will  grow  considerably.  The  alienation  and 
cynicism  of  the  people  will  reach  epidemic 
proportions  a^  they  reali/e  that  the  emptv 
ineiorlc  of  government  is  no;  helpmg  them. 
Until  wo  achieve  full  emplovment,  what 
•irts  of  things  can  we  do  'o  hold  ourselves 
and  our  country  together?  Thc.-e  are  several 
tilings  we  can  do  in  the  wav  of  seeking  other 
needed  legislaUon  which  would  liave  -i^.ciallv 
<if -'r./oie  con.seqiiences. 

Wo  mtut  overhaul  the  Food  .Stump  Act  The 
present  program  is  terribly  inadequate  The 
p<«jr  are  required  to  btiv  s'ajnp.s  thev  c.:nt 
aiford  With  money  thev  dent  have  from 
barks  and  post  otficrs  thit  won-i  .w!l  them 
when  the  people  ned  them  It  would  be  .-im- 
pler  and  berter  to  p:ve  individuals  and  lum- 
ilie~  direct  money  supplements  for  food,  and 
to  Increas-e  tiie  au'horized  amounts  in  order 
to  insure  that  everyone  has  an  adequate  diet. 
The  Congress  should  l.iimediately  wTltc  the 
legislation  necessary  to  reqtsire  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  ea-se  it-s  restriction'; 
which  pre.5ently  keep  appro.v.imateIy  GO',  of 
ihe  eligible  applicants  irom  applying  for  and 
rerelvlng  the  stamps. 

Tiie  C()nyie-,s  .should  also  rewrite  'he  laws 
^•o\ernins  unemplovmeut  insurance.  The 
benefits  sliould  extend  to  all  members  of  the 
labor  force,  not  Jmt  to  those  workers  who 
nave  been  Mid  oif  fr.jin  or  permanentlv  lost 
ihelr  hist  Job.  New  entrantj?  to  the  "labor 
liiaiktt,  aa  well  as  people  returnlnir  after 
months  or  years  of  absence,  sliould  aI.so  re- 
ceive beiiefit.s  a.s  lotig  a.-5  they  are  lu  need 
Tliere  should  be  no  e.xplratio.-i  da'*  for  im- 
i-inploymen  t  compel i.t^^tion. 

Three  bUis  that  I  have  been  involved  with 
la  the  pa.-[.  either  a-:  a  .sponsor  or  co-sponsor, 
ouuld  make  si^nincant  contribtitiotis  In  to- 
day .s  troubled  times,  ihe  Full  Opportunitv 
Act,  which  I  hit.-odnced  hi  11)07.  would  pro- 
vide jobs  or  (raiiung  lor  mihions  of  nieti  and 
wo.neii  vhcni  empiovers  have  regarded  as 
■  unemployable.  ■  The  bill  is  a  compreheuKive 
bill  and  would  seek  to  make  progress  in  the 
i.rcas  of  nuuimum  wa-e.  enforcement  of 
equal  employment  crportunitles,  family  al- 
lur.ances.  adequa'e  ami  non-dlscrlmlnatorv 
housln.;,  and  increased  educational  oppor- 
tuniiles. 

Ihe  Emergency  Homeownier"s  Relief  let 
■Aould  temporarily  defray  mortgaste  pavr.ients 
b;,  homeowners  who  have  lo^t  their  jobs  or 
•-ufiered  I0.S.S  of  income  becau.se  of  adverse 
<  .onomlc  conditions. 

Lnder  tiie  Emergcncv  Une inplovnu  n" 
Health  Bentfits  Act.  the  Detjartment  of  Labor 
would  purcha.5e  the  came  health  bencnts 
lor  an  untmployed  worker  that  he  recoived 
wheii  he  v.a.s  working.  The  wav  the  leglsla- 
'ion  1^  pre.sently  written,  the  unemployed 
worker  would  have  to  be  qu.Ulfled  for  nnem- 
ploMnent  com  pen. sat  ion  In  order  to  be  ell-l- 
ble.  Even  so.  iher,-  i.re  two  million  workers 
who  lost  their  health  In.surauce  through  un- 
emplojmeiit  during  1974. 

These  are  J>ist  a  few  of  tiie  Eoclallv  de- 
firable  pie-ts  of  legislation  that  the  ConErre'^..^ 
■  juld  etiact  in  a  short  period  of  time  If  It 
ha,s  the  w  111  to  confront  the  current  economic 
ctisls  and  attempt  to  alleviate  its  haidsh!!)- 
with  a  multi-f.icete<i  approach. 

In  closhig.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  reit- 
erate my  deep  conviction  that  we  need  to 
enact  a  full  employntetit  bill  as  so<.n  fis  p.><:- 
-ible.  It  should  be  a  bill  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  pcopie  asid  to  provide  tl-e  serv- 
ices which  oar  society  desperately  requires. 
I'  should  avoid  makev.ork  projects  by  provid- 
ing the  iiiatctlals  and  triiitsuig  necea^ary  to 
construct  needed  public  facUitie.?.  such  as 
recreation  centers,  nursing  homen.  and  mass 
lran.sit  fai-ilities.  Wc  :  hould  not  depeid  ou 


.1  full  employmetit  act  alone  to  remcdv  el! 
ottr  economic  problems  but  should  be  w'ork- 
!nir  within  the  Congress  to  make  needed  -c- 
lorms  in  other  areas,  including  the  apprn- 
priuiion  ol  money  for  defense,  the  coUecting 
of  taxes,  and  the  distribution  of  needed  serv- 
:>es  to  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  di.sadvan- 
.aged.  and  the  handicapped.  Our  goal  mn-i 
bp  to  fuhiii  the  protni-e  of  America  as  de- 
'^i  ilhtd  by  Thomas  Wolfe  ■.  .  .  so  then  to 
every  man  his  chance,  to  everv  man  hl-^ 
Moiden  opportunity,  to  everv  mail  his  rigli; 
to  live,  to  work,  to  he  himself  and  to  become 
whattver  thing  his  manhcKxi  and  his  coura-e 
•Ai.iUd  combine  to  make  liim." 

I  pledge  to  work  with  vou,  Mr  Chaf"n?n 
i.nd  members  ot  the  subcommittee,  in  any 
Wat  that  I  can  U)  help  remedy  the  problen- 
that  coiifront  u^  today  and  to  .-^peed  passai;.- 
of  lise  comprehen.slve  legl.,lat!on  whkh  1 
iiope  this  subcommittee  will  report  to  the 
J  oil  Cont;rei.s. 

Ihank  you  for  hivlthig  me  here  and  for 
^iMir,  nie  M.if  o;,p„rtunltv  to  express  the-" 
View-.. 


V<..ITTH  C'r.rvfP  SAFETY  .^C?T.   H.R    46 

HON    DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NKW    JERSEY 
IN    I  III.  IIOUSK  OF  REPRESENTAI  IVK.S 

Tutsday,  April  15,  1975 

N!:-.  DO\nNICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mt 
Speaker,  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act. 
H.R.  46.  will  be  coasldered  by  the  Hovu^e 
of  Representatives  on  April  16.  Tliis 
inea.sure  has  as  it.s  single  goal  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  and  health  of  lliis 
Nation's  most  precloii.t  resource — it.s 
children. 

Hearinfjs  on  youth  camp  .  afety  luuc 
been  held  in  four  sci.sions  of  Consrcss. 
a:id  H.R.  46  was  reported  from  tlie  Ldu- 
( tit  lull  and  Labor  Committee  on  Murcli  11 
bv  a  vole  ol  37  to  0.  Not  only  docs  tlie 
bill  have  ilie  unanimous  support  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  but  ii 
iil.so  has  widespread  backing  anions: 
or'.anized  camping  groups  and  parents 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
uicn  attending  summer  camps. 

A.S  evidence  of  the  broad-based  en- 
dorsement of  H.R.  46. 1  am  includit^fr  the 
text  of  several  letters  of  support: 
Nation. J     PTA    Svpports    H.R.    4C,    Vo- ur 
t'AMp  b'.rny  Act 

Chic  A(.o,  III  . 

Apri!  7,li<75. 

iJiMi    Mi-UbEK    or    Congress:    Soon,    it    Is 
hoped,    the    House    of    Representatives    will 

liave  an  opportunity   to   vote  ou  H.R.   46 

Youth  Camp  Safety  Act.  Tlie  National  PTA 
utges  vour  support  for  this  worthy  legislation 
tliat  would  set  minimal  federal  standards 
to  protect  the  saiety  and  well  being  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  enjoying  various  kinds  ol 
<  ainping  experiences. 

For  the  last  78  years,  the  National  I'TA 
:'-n  organization  of  more  than  7'.  miiiion 
members,  wi.h  a  branch  lu  every  state,  has 
placed  safety  of  children  among  Its  top 
priorities.  .\s  patents,  we  want  to  crcale  ^ 
safe  environment  for  our  children,  not  bv 
limiting  their  growing  experiences,  bitt  b- 
devr  loping  standards  and  safeguards  which 
nermit  such  e-periencts  to  lake  place  within 
;i   lion -threatening  atmosphere. 

Flnarhment  of  H  R.  46  would  ussure  pa;cni.- 
ihal  c.imps  are  required  to  address  .>-uch 
has!'-  concerns  nr,  protection  again.st  fire  and 
water  ha.'ards:  a-iequate  .-.initation;  training 
niid  cvpericuce  for  adults  who  tran.tport 
children  or  supervise  their  activities;  safe 
phy.si'.al   iHCihiies:    and   proper   Insipi'tion 
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and   supervision   of   children    in   hazardous 
activities. 

I'roperly,  H.R.  46  places  primary  responsi- 
bility upon  the  slates  to  develop  a  plan  of 
regulation  and  inspection  of  children  and 
\  Kith  camps  while  at  the  stune  time  assist- 
ing the  btatfb  to  establi.^h  and  i  un  their  own 
safety  programs  throitj-h  technical  and  other 
assistance  from  HEW.  This  provision  shotild 
more  than  satisfy  the  objections  of  those 
who  believe  that  tlie  matter  of  youth  camp 
.safety  is  a  st.ite  concern,  and  not  a  national 
problem.  'Unfortuiuiiel;, .  howe>fcr.  as  the  rec- 
I  rd  of  the  hearings  shows,  states  have  not 
ir.e*  this  responsibility  and  tlicie  is  need  for 
federal  assistance.  0;i!y  seven  stales  have 
comprelien;  ive  safety  pi-ograms. 

We   look    to    the   ;t4tli    Congress    to   en:icl 
youth  camp  .safety  legislation, 
.•iincerelv. 

G:iAl  f      C.     BAlSlNlti.n 

CoordhiiiU.r  (>:  Ligt.-.iuni  1'  Avtii  '   ij. 

A^.il'.K'AN    CaMPINC     A'^SOl  lAlION     Ba:  ,".S 

Danii  ts'  Ihtr.  KR.  4G 
WnsiPCRi.  Conn,.    J/j/^"/  ;.'.   !:C5. 
Hon.  Do.Mi.NicK  V".  Danih.s. 


Cha'rinan.    Svlrvl    Siihroim 

:i!  Iff 

ov    f.i.  ')or. 

U.S.    HoHHP    of    Hrp»-^ 

^iltiiti' 

c.v,     Wnslt- 

uir/tcn.  DC. 

DltAR    Mr.    C'HAIR.MAN:     III 

\ci;, 

plCiised    to 

learn     that      the     Houoe 

comni 

ittee     has 

approved  and  rciommended  H.R.  4t>.  The 
Youth  Camp  Safety  .Act,  to  the  floor  for  full 
consideration,  and  I  look  forward  10  seeing 
Similar  action  in  the  Si'nate.  As  you  know, 
the  American  Camping  As.sociation  is  fully 
supporting  tlie  concept  of  the  Youth  Camp 
Safety  Act  In  keep.ng  with  our  motto  of 
Better  Camping  For  All.  regardless  of  wiiich 
camp  a  youngster  may  attend.  H.R.  ^(j  will 
help  achieve  Better  Camping  For  All. 

The  ch.Tiiges  In  the  langn.ipe  of  the  bill. 
following  this  Assoehtiion's  recomnienda lions 
In  March  1&75.  will  make  H.R.  46  a  better 
law  which  we  as  profes.sionals  in  youth 
camping  can  well  endorse.  If  these  recom- 
mend.aioi:s  are  adopted,  we  will  eifectively 
plug  ihc  ieiii..liiing  ioophoifs  and  pitfalls, 
and  will  thus  produ'e  a  truly  etTective  piece 
of  logislat.on.  Ill  my  tes'imony  before  your 
I'otnniitteo,  Mr.  Chairmpn.  I  mentioned  my 
per^onal  support  for  the  'Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act  as  going  back  to  .Senator  Riblcoff's  ini- 
tial efforts  .some  eight  years  ago.  Then,  speak- 
ing privately  as  the  owner,  director  of  Cajnp 
Cody  for  Boys  in  New  Hampshire,  I  welcomed 
Jiis  work  as  a  way  to  provide  basic  considera- 
tions for  health  and  safety  for  all  youngsters 
in  any  camp,  regardless  of  lh.it  camp's  spon- 
.lorshlp.  The  original  bill  has  evolved  Into  a 
better  document  and  I  am  pleased  with  the 
result  as  shown  in  H.R.  46  today. 

We  in  the  A.C.A.  can  but  little  infltience 
the  several  thousand  camps  that  are  not 
accredited  ;s  meeting  our  OA-a  exacting 
membership  requirements,  and  there  re- 
mains a  wide  variation  In  the  demands  of 
different  states.  There  Is  no  reason  why  all 
youngsters  should  not  be  entitled  to  basic 
considerations  for  health  and  safety  regard- 
les,?  of  the  camp  they  attend,  ACA  accred- 
ited or  not.  It  remains  my  firm  opinion  that 
stibstandard  camps  t^iat  can't  meet  such 
requirements  should  not  be  caring  for  chll- 
drtn.  In  today's  rapid  transit.  Interstate 
trineling  society,  only  a  national  guideline 
can  .set  such  basic  operating  standards. 

Accordingly,  the  American  Camping  A.s- 
lociatlon  is  supporting  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  H.R.  46  as  being  in  the  Interest  of  good 
camping  across  the  nation.  Certainly,  our 
own  members  have  nothing  to  fear  In  this 
legi.-hitlon;  but  we  tire  concerned  about  the 
other  camps  whose  level  of  performance  Is 
ttr: proven  and  may  be  higher  In  promotion 
and  publicity  than  in  performance  and 
quality. 

On  behalf  of  this  As.sociation.  I  wish  you 
•Mil  in  your  continued  efforts  on  behalf  of 
e.mping  and  tru.st  that  you  "iu  flnd  warm 
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support  for  H.R.  46  from  your  colleagues  In 
Congress.  With  best  of  personrd  good  wishes, 
I  remahi, 

Sincorly  yours, 

Al-A.V   J     Stoi.x, 
A'ntiotial   LcgislutUe   Chalrv:av,   .•1»:.c'l- 
Lan  Camping  /.ssoc-'aUor 

YMCA's   Stpport  H.R.  46.   Yoi-tk   Camp 
Safety  Act 

.V(.r,7i  ?ft.  797j. 
Hon.  DoMiNicK  V.  Danifi  s 
Chairman.  Manpoiccr  Cot'ip'ti  .oio'i.  Hr<i!i)i 
and    ^'ijcty    Suix  omr'i:U'  c.    Wuhigton. 
D.C. 

Dear  CoriCKESiiAN  Daniels  Tin"'  Y'MCAs  of 
ihc  United  States  are  deeply  1  .iiicerncd  about 
the  health  and  safety  of  all  children  and 
youth.  For  more  than  90  years  the  A.=socl- 
ation  Movement  has  been  directly  involved 
in  organized  camping,  having  pioneered  this 
unique  form  of  human  service  as  well  as 
the  earliest  efforts  for  camping  standards. 
Today,  more  than  one  million  boys  and  girls 
annually  prirtictpate  in  our  YiN!CA  caniping 
programs. 

The  94th  Congre.ss  hus  a  sigoilicant  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  constructi-. e  legltlatitm 
that  wiil  p/otect  the  health  and  safeiy  of 
yotith  in  f.Il  states  and  coiinnunities  who 
take  advnntHge  of  camping  programs  spoii- 
.sored  by  other  youth-serving  agencies  ivs 
well  as  the  YMOA,  by  churches,  pt.blic 
agencies,  local  community  groups,  and  by 
private-independent  operatoi  :. 

It  is  important  that  the  basic  implemen- 
tation of  safety  regulations  be  provided  by 
the  States  and  that  State  Advisory  Councils, 
including  knowledgeable  camping  leaders,  he 
appointed  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
regulations,  the  enforcement  proce.^s  and 
the  consideration  of  grievances. 

Your  coucerued  leadership  for  Y^outh  Camj) 
Safety  legislation,  along  with  the  support  oi 
many  of  your  Senate  colleagues,  Is  a  distinct 
advantage  and  can  be  a  noteworthy  step  In 
enhancing  the  health,  safety  and  well-being 
of  our  nation's  children. 

For  your  iiiformatlon,  I  am  also  sharing 
this  statement  with  Congrcs;,man  Marvin  L. 
Esch. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  W.  Harlak. 

E£€c:i1ire  DirccU.r. 


Girl  .ytn-ts  ok  America  Endorse  H.R.  4'J 

New  York,  N.Y., 
Jaiiuary  20,  1975. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  am  writing  to  jou 
early  In  this  94th  Session  of  Congress  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  ensure  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  our  Nation  who  ;>ttend 
summer  camp. 

Girls  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  operates  the 
largest  and  mobt  varied  camping  piogi-am 
for  girls  In  this  country.  We  lust  developed 
health  and  safety  standards  for  otu-  camps 
in  the  1920's.  National  staff  and  volunteers 
regularly  visit  council  camping  programs  of 
all  kinds  and  submit  reports  to  the  boards 
of  directors  of  the  local  councils  and  to  the 
national  Girl  Scout  organization.  Our  st.tnd- 
ards  manual,  "Safety  Wise  ",  has  been  up- 
dated and  revised  many  times.  Our  stand- 
ards are  high;  our  health  and  safety  tecord 
is  excellent. 

As  a  national  organization  eoncernou  with 
all  the  youth  of  our  country  and  not  Just 
those  we  serve  directly,  v.e  realize  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  attend 
camps  which  HE'W  indicates  have  less  than 
minimal  health  and  safety  standards.  It  is 
for  these  children  that  we  are  concerned. 

During  the  93rd  Ckjngre^s  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  U.S-A.  testified  before  the  House  Select 
Committee  ou  Labor  as  well  as  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  'Youtb  In  sup- 
port of  youth  camp  .safety  Irglsiation.  Girl 
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.ScouU  v.ill  centiitne  to  support  sound  health 
titid  .safety  ptactices  for  camping. 

Congressmen  Dajilels,  ESch  and  .'^eyscr  arc 
the  primary  .sponsor  of  H.R.  46,  t^e  Youtli 
Camp  .Safetv  Act  of  1975.  I  -hope  you  will 
carefully  consider  'his  legiskit.on.  If  you  feel 
ir  would  ).>c  lielpfn!  please  do  not  lieslt.  te  to 
contact  our  National  Representative.  Mrs. 
Kathleen  B.  Ros.s.  at  462  5252.  Mrs.  Rot-s  will 
lie  happy  to  share  with  you  In  greater  de- 
•.;il  the  cpinping  evpertise  Girl  Scouts  of  liic 
^.S^A..  has  gained  in  its  63  years  of  operatinc: 
s.)fr    Mti    liealthy   cainps   for   children    and 

',  ■.•.i:h. 

.'i':  .ty  thunks  for  your  kind  aitentioii. 
Siiii'i'rely. 

CicirY  C.  SrLHv 
Ntilional  Ejicutite  Direcl-'r 

l;  ,-■  .Si  oris  or  .AMfHicA  S.-''-!'0'iT  Y'-'i  i  n 
C.'ir.tp  Safftv 
North  Br.uj.swKK.  N.J.. 

Fcbruay  5,  1.97.;. 
U>.\".  C'k.K.  tn  ssMAN- ;  The  Boy  Scouts  ot 
.•i  nerleti  hits  always  supported  .tteps  taken  to 
ur  prove  the  qtiality  of  life  fcr  young  people 
espe.  Uiiiy  iu  reg.ird  to  Youth  Camp  Suiety. 
Tne  volunt'-ers  aitd  staff  of  otir  movement 
i:a\'»  testified  and  presented  etldenre  on 
many  occasions  before  bo' 11  Hoitsc  and  .'-■en- 
.." .'  C'oinmii  tecs. 

It  1-.  because  of  otu  ongoing  iiitere.^l  i.i  this 
nijject  that  I  v.-rlte  to  you,  urging  vour  fa- 
vo.abic  consideration  of  H.R.  46  the  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Ai.'^  of  1975. 

Ihe  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Is  Iiocaseiy 
.IV.  .trc  of  the  fact  that  standards  for  safe'y  in 
cainp.s  for  youth  need  to  be  maintained  oti 
.1  \e:y  higii  level.  As  you  consider  thi;;  leg- 
islation 1  know  that  yoii  ■?i'ill  be  as  alert  as  we 
t.'r  tiie  protection  of  tiie  c:implng  yotitli  of 
•  01  e  nnitry. 

Since.ely, 

ROBEl.l   W     Rl!.:LKLr!, 

Prc-'-di  nt 


VOUKG  MARINES  OF  TAUNTON, 
MASS. 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  1  III-:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIN  I-S 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1975 

Mis.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts,  ilr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  10th  amiiver- 
."^ary  of  the  founding  of  the  Young 
Marinr.s  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  on  April  11, 
1965.  by  Sgt.  Alvin  G.  Souza.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  outstanding  organization 
have  continuously  displayed  an  ex- 
emplary commitment  to  hard  work, 
pati-iotism  and  self -improvement.  They 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  highest 
principles  and  have  gained  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  entire  community. 
The  occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Young  Marines  is  in  itself  a  tiibute 
to  ilieir  growth  and  well-earned  succes.'^, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  share  witli 
my  colleagues  the  storj-  behind  the 
Young  Marines.  This  story  has  been  com- 
piled by  Sergeant  Souza  who  continues  to 
extend  liis  expert  and  devoted  leader^hijo 
to  these  exceptional  yoimg  people. 

The  Story  Bfuind  the  Yovnc  M«fi.m-s 

How  did  we  get  started?  Well,  when  m\' 
youngest  son  "Al  ",  would  raise  t-he  flag  in 
front  01  my  liome  every  morning,  two  of  his 
friends  in  tlie  neighborhood  became  Inter- 
ested and  started  to  help.  That  was  when  I 
decided  to  show  them  how  to  handle  and 
-:il-^e  the  <:,i;  in  the  milit.arv  manner.  This 
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.^maU  exercise  imi)res.-.ed  t!ie;n  er.ougti  to 
want  to  form  a  group.  Upon  uirther  con- 
ver.-.at;on  v.ilh  a  fellLuv  employee,  who  ^ath- 
f>red  JO  boys  from  hi.-.  !ielk;hborhx>d.  our  first 
^roitp  of  boys  formed  April   II,  1':I6t 

At   first  we  provided  all   their   ir.ii!.,porta- 

.  uon  so  as  to  enuble  tiK-m  to  take  TuU  advan- 

•age  of  our  program.  Tliis  didn't  Utst  too  long 

ijecau^c  v.lthiu  no  time  'he  small  yncp  uifv 

to  30. 

My  OMi^inal  goal  was  simple  To  yiie  ihe 
bovs  .:.(:»riiethint;  to  do  and  a  place  to  keep 
them  out  of  trouble.  I  v..inted  to  teach  then', 
to  take  pr;rie  in  tliem.selve.s  and  their  appear- 
ance I;  wa.s  lit  this  point  my  wile  and  I  had 
to  ser  rules  whi.h  I  i  all  ■(Jeiicral  Orders' 
These  role.s  each  i>o'-  must  not  iinlv  k'lii-. 
but  muse  abide  by  daily. 

Later  we  included  others  i;;fh  as  "Our 
Aim"  •■  To  make  betior  boys  of  already  goiid 
bov.,  ". 

And — The  'Voung  Miirlne  Hniver'". 

Ple.ise  Lord,  Take  trom  me  all  Hipi  :< 
mean  so  that  I  mlyht  be  taii'ili'l  .I'stl  iMean. 
like  .1  U  .S  Mar:!>e 

Nov.  196.1  was  our  1st  gruduation  ronsist - 
ini,'  o:'  30  boy><  All  received  a  set  cf  utili.ies 
end  t  ipir  i.st  stripe.  Two  trophie.s  \  rre  given 
then  One  was  for  Leadership  vind  tht  other 
fr>r  >.>iistandiMg   Young   Marine  of  the  yc'ir. 

By  the  nme  of  our  .sefO!irt  ^r.vduiMon.  the 
hoy.i  hurl  complete  dress  blues  Some  were 
donated  but  most  were  hout;lit  from  money 
rrieived  by  weekly  due.~  Now.  in  irder  co  re- 
ceive hi:,  complete  i-et  of  utih'ies.  a  Yonne 
Marine  mvu.r  kn.w  hi.s  general  orders,  the 
Young  Marine  praver  and  'lie  Youni,'  Marine 
obligation.  The  die;s  blues  are  received  alter 
they  hate  pawed  their  oral  and  drill  test 
AM   of  which  takes  approximately  one  ye?r. 

In  19G6  a  grandparen'  of  a  Young  Marine 
v.rote  to  the  Mike  T>jU'':ks  Show.  It  was 
Nov.  of  tiiat  ye.'r  when  12  boys  and  I  ap- 
peared, all  expenses  paid  ft.ir.  -m  hi.s  show. 
It  w.i.s  then  the  program  started  in  liU>>ni 
cvosH  country. 

On  the  summ'T  of  ''RT  '  wv'  hiid  many  olTi- 
cial.s  from  US  Marine  Corp.  in  Boston 
come  to  view  n?  They  left  very  much  im- 
pres.sed 

III  l'tG8  I  wunted  to  lake  mv  boys  to  the 
Parr.^  I.-land  Marine  Base  \;ter  WTiting 
maiu  letters  a.king  them  permission  to 
"come  aboard",  you'll  never  imagine  the 
feeling  I  had  when  I  read  the  le'ter  of  ac- 
ceptance I  never  realized  all  the  pliUiiilng 
'hat  had  to  be  done  not  to  inenlion  all  the 
help  from  the  parents  and  t!ie  bov-.  I  re- 
ceived to  raise  tbe  money  for  the  transpor- 
t.ition.  Our  first  niuht  was  at  tlie  Marine 
Ba.se  at  Quantico,  Virginia  Second  night  we 
were  at  Cherry  Point,  N  C.  (This  was  the 
Marine  alrbase  which  I  was  stationed  I  This 
.'.as  our  hrst  full  7  day  trip. 

Since  then,  every  year,  all  'he  Young  Ma- 
rines who  graduated  and  kept  the  school 
'.n^rk.s  as  stated  In  the  general  orders  were 
eligible  to  Join  us  on  such  trips.  These  con- 
sisted of  Parris  Lsland  (7  yearsi,  Cherr-.- 
Point  (.■>  years).  Quantico  (1  vear).  Ft. 
Meade.  Maryland  ll  year).  Camp  Lejune. 
N.C.  and  this  past  year.  I  ni  proud  to  say. 
•  Di.-.'.iey  World."  in  Fla. 

We've  appeared  on  TV.  U>cal!y  4  times. 
t;ave  numerous  exhibitions  and  have  per- 
formed In  many  parade«  which  we've  re- 
ceived numerous  trophies  We  were  invited 
to  go  to  the  Boston  Marine  reiruiting  center. 
We  went  on  the  Con-^titutiou  and  spent 
manv  weekends  at  the  Marine  Corps  barracks 
in  Newport.  R.I.  Also  many  vveekeiuis  at  the 
N  ki  Sue  in  Rehoboth   Mas.-> 

We  were  guest.s  at  the  NY.  Military  A^acl- 
emv  for  a  weekend.  Tliis  really  impre.ssed 
mv  boys  and  in  I  urn,  niv  bovs  impres.-.ed  the 
ruademy  staff. 

We  were  the  1st  non-milifary  organiza- 
tion to  perform  at  the  8th-I  parade  at  the 
Marine  Corp.  Headciuaners  at  Wa.->hington, 
DC.  This  came  about  when  the  former  a.>- 
sistai'.t   Commandant    of    the   M.iraie   Corp= 
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Gtti  Le'Ais  Walt  gave  the  boys  a  persona! 
and  rifle  Inspection,  He  was  so  impressed 
that  he  made  arrangements,  for  our  march. 
General  Westmoreland  was  also  .in  c>n- 
looker. 

Over  these  10  years,  we've  grown  from 
usiii<  mv  home  lUi  our  headquarters,  to  a 
large  tent  (donated),  to  a  wooden  building 
which  consists  of  an  office,  recreation  area, 
pool  table  and  TV,  Outside  we  have  a  mini 
oh.iacle  course,  a  swimming  pool  and  In- 
rai.=  ing  our  o'.vn  fonds  ve  piircliased  our  own 
bus. 

Nov.',  I'm  proi'rt  to  siiy  we  have  Young 
Marine  C.adetlcs  joining  our  program.  Thev 
consist  of  girls  in  ates  10  to  17  I'his  group 
developed  Nov  of  "T'J  "  with  only  6  girls.  Our 
first  cradtiation  was  June  9,  1971  We  haa 
15  .g.rls  graduate. 

We  have  gronn  from  a  small  group  to  a 
full  slatr  of  3  assistant  drill  inttructors.  LPN 
nur.s»->.  2  treasurers,  a  rec  irdlng  secretar.v. 
and  a  Mo;hcrE  and  Fathers  Au.xiliary. 

Tlie  program  It.self  ha.-  expanded  to  .such 
an  extent,  it  Includes  monihlv  roller  skating, 
einst  order  dvilUng  and  a  c>.>mpute  physical 
fillies,  regime. 

The  trophies  now  received  for  graduation 
are  Chaplin,  mast  humorous,  perfect  attend- 
ance. ">rtstni!ciiiig  Yo'ins  Mtiine  and  Lead- 
ership. 


April  15,  1975 


•MR.  LEVI'S  DANGi'ROUS 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    I'FNNS  .LV,\N1A 
l.X   iHF  HOUSt  OF  REPRFSENTAIU  ES 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1975 

Ml-  GAYnOS  Ml  Spoiikei',  I  caiinoi 
appose  loo  ,;f.'on!.:ly  the  propo.sal  of  Ai- 
toniey  Gencial  Edwnrcl  H,  Levi  for  a 
Federal  ban  oti  the  sale  of  liandsiins  and 
ammiiniiion  in  urban  areas  with  high  or 
'isui';  violent  crime  rates. 

Mr.  Lrvi  vvould  have  tlie  lestrictions 
invoked  aut'-anatirally  when  the  rrlnio 
rates  reached  a  certain  level  Not  only 
.sales  v.ould  bj  forbidden  but  liandgiins 
would  not  be  permitted  "outside  the 
horno  or  place  ol  business." 

Tlie  Attorney  General  explained  lo  tlu" 
Law  Enforcement  Executi\e.s  Narcotics 
Conference  here  the  other  da.\  that  hi- 
regional  approach  to  the  f^un  matter 
would  avoid  more  dr.istic  measures  .such 
as  registration  and  licensing.  I  add  that 
his  recommended  ban  v.ould  be  a^'ainsl 
all  handguns  and  not  ju^t  the  iiiuch-con- 
demned    "Saturday  night  .special." 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Attorney 
General  Levi  and  pranl  him  the  sincerity 
of  his  proposition.  But  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  mc  .see  how  he  and  the  others  seek- 
ing to  circumvent  the  U.S.  citizen's  con- 
.stitutional  right  to  •  keei)  and  bear  arms" 
can  believe  that  a  handgun  ban  v.ould 
cut  the  crimes  cf  violence. 

Tiie  opponents  of  gun  control  have 
been  pointing  out  for  .vear.s  that  such 
.statutes  v.ould  disarm  only  the  law- 
abiding  and  thus  place  them  even  more 
at  Ihe  mercy  of  the  armed  criminal  who 
would  not  surrender  his  weapon.  Mr. 
Levi's  regional  plan,  with  it.s  automatic 
ban.  would  serve  to  strip  the  lav.ful  citi- 
zen of  hi.s  gun's  iirotection  at  the  exact 
tune  he  might  need  it  most. 

T>ie  remedy  for  violent  crime  is  not  in 
making:  the  potential  crime  rate  ri.se  at 
the  very  time  ;;un.s  were  being  purchased 
v.ith  pubhc  money  and  destro'ed.  The 


cure  rest.s  with  the  police  and  tlie  courts. 
When  criminals  are  caught  and  properly 
punishtxi  and  not  coddled — when  per- 
missiveness in  this  crime-ridden  era  is 
ended— when  prison  terms  are  looked 
upon  again  as  crime  detcrrent.s  by  theii 
e.xamiile — then  and  only  then,  will  crime 
be  brought  under  control  once  more. 

You  cannot  accomplish  this  by  in- 
fringing on  ojr  constitutional  rights. 
You  cannot  stop  ciime  by  placing  us 
more  at  the  pc-ril  ot  the  gun-yielding 
thun.  Neither  can  you  blanv  the  crime 
problem  on  tite  fact  that  millions  of 
Americaii.s  jjossc-s  handguns  as  Amer- 
icans have  tor  generation.,. 

I  rrspectfullv  urge  Attorney  General 
Levi,  instead  ol  p.'-e,ssing  for  gun  controls, 
to  place  the  great  -vveight  of  his  office  and 
his  own  personal  piestifse  on  the  side  of 
tho.se  who  arc  fighting  the  .super-toler- 
ance in  our  court  .system — the  criminal 
panipeiing  'Aho-se  ri.se  iias  been  matched 
in  almost  like  decree  b..  the  ascending 
t  I'iii'e  rale. 


IN     DKFENSK    OF    TNTERFERRNfF; 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

or  n,:.iNois 
IN    T!!!.  HOUSE  OP  REPRTSEN  FA  1  IV:  S 

Tuesciuu.  April  15.  1973 

Mr.  RUSSO,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  by  -Joseph  Kiaft.  "Conarres.s 
"Med'-IIcs'  Well."  appeared  recently  in 
the  Ciiicauo  Daily  News.  I  feel  that  it 
reflects  r.  veil  merited,  but  seldom  voiced 
attitude  of  faith  in  the  letcLslative  branch 
of  Ih"  Federal  Government  and  disinUcs 
the  cii'icism  that  Congress  i.s  imable  to 
parti  'ipate  (Efficiently  in  the  developrnei  t 
of  foicign  policy. 

It  is  n  welcome  defense  of  congres- 
siuual  presence  as  a  coordinate  branch 
oi  our  constitutional  structure  and  en- 
couri-ios  us  to  continue  our  performance 
as  the  watchdog  we  should  be  o\e''  the 
e.Kccu  ive  branch. 

At  thi.s  point  I  submit  Mr.  Kr.ift'.s 
article  so  that  it  might  be  more  re.idily 
avail'ible  for  the  con.sideration  of  our 
co'.lcaiiues: 

:  Kri  :n  the  Chicntifi  Dailv  Nc.vs.  M;ir.   1.5, 

19  r:.  I 

Conoh'ss    "Mkddj.ks  "    Wri.i. 
(By  Joseph   Craft  ) 

Was.'-n'gton. — Events  are  no'.v  niu'Kinf;  a 
liar  OI  the  claim  that  congres.slonal  med- 
dlitiL;"  iM  foreign  alfans  inevitably  yield.s 
dlsaste"  Thanks  to  Just  .-uch  meddlim;  the 
Turks  and  Greeks  are  once  more  on  the  r.nid 
to  u  C\prus  se'  Uement. 

Similar  meddling  holds  out  prospec:s  tor 
settlptntiu  in  Cambodia — and  eveulMalh 
Vietnim  For  oiilv  the  Congress — il  no'v  be- 
comes clear — can  break  the  perverse  loytc 
wheri  bv  officials  ot  the  executive  branch 
iet;u!arly  cause  the  United  States  to  become 
the  pris(uier  fu"  its  alhe; . 

Tiike  tiist  the  case  ol  Cyprus.  'Ihe  C'oncK'.'-s 
cut  otf  military  aid  to  TurKey  in  order  to 
ior<-e  .•Ankara  to  rotnpi  omise  with  Alliens  on 
a  Cvprus  solution. 

'Ihe  President  and  all  l.is  n'.en  h.arumnhi'd 
about  Congressional  interference.  Sec.  of  otate 
Henry  Kissinger  spoke  on  an  "unmiiigated 
disasier,"  and  ciaimed  the  move  lo  cut  off 
aid  would  only  stiffen  Turkish  resistance, 
there'jv  harminij;  the  Greeks. 

lu   fi"  !      af'cr  some  li'.iflmi;   ;:."]   pulfi-i';  — 
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'iiukibli  H'liilioriiies  .saw  that  WaoUiu^tou 
meant  business  and  that  their  forces  would 
-ooa  be  running  out  of  spare  parts.  Ankara, 
in  these  conditions,  turned  reasonable.  Kls- 
s:iit;er  was  received  there  Tuesday.  Now  iie- 
goiiations  for  a  Cyprus  settlement  have  been 
lene'Aed  and  tlie  outlook  Is  not  bad. 

Ill  the  else  of  Cambodia,  the  Issue  is 
whelher  to  grant  $222  million  in  special  aid 
Jor  food  and  ammunnion  to  the  beleaguered 
povernnient  of  President  Ion  Nol. 

President  I-ord  c'ainii>  iiieie  i.s  u  "moral" 
(,'bugaliou  to  help.  The  secretary  of  defense 
implies  that,  lo  abandon  C.imb<jciia  would 
advertise  Anierieau  we.ikiuss  '.o  the  woild. 
The  Sla'.e  Dtpar;  inei.t  inciicaicE  that  ii 
favors  negolialions  und  could  get  sometliing 
goii.:;  if  the  situation  on  the  y-round  v.-ere 
impioved  and  ii  could  and  .'onr.body  lo  speak 
for  the  CoiumunisL  m  crgtiits,  or  Klimer 
R.-.nge. 

These  ai'g'jmen'i  ,  are  i.ios'lv  nonsense, 
Tlicre  is  no  rea'ion  io  oelieve  the  Lou  Nol 
government  can  ever  I'i^^'n;  the  r.nlitai'y  bal- 
ance to  the  point  of  making  a  j^etjOtiaied 
settlement  pcsible.  The  Khmer  Rouge  rebels 
have  at  least  as  go(.)d  a  claim  io  legitimacy 
lis  Lon  Nol,  and  they  .»-e  l.ir  i:om  being  un- 
known ligures. 

'I  lie  Congrcs,  fiii  ;iuia!el\ .  lias  read  Ihe 
fitu.itlon  well.  Instead  cf  ;r;,  inj  to  prop  up 
the  satellite  regime  for  one  more  go  ai  a 
position  of  strent,'th,  .'jcia'ors  and  represen- 
tatives understand  that  tlie  right  way  to  a 
•cttlement  is  ihn>iigh  a  change  in  the  regime 
in  Phaom  rciiii.  With  Lon  Nol  gone  and  the 
struggle  to  achieve  political  advantage  abaii- 
doriCd,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an 
orderly  transfer  of  pc>wcr.  Tnc  rcsnU.  far 
from  being  a  disaster  for  the  United  States, 
will  be  a  Ult-v'.i'ig  g.ivonitr.enl  likely  to  ag- 
gravate even  further  the  alrcadv  abundan* 
strains   v,  orkir;   H;''..i;ig   Hanoi.    Peking   i'.;}',i 

aIO;i;0'A'. 

Two  Ifcuding  -L'l'nt.^rs  -  the  Marjland  Rt- 
publican  Chark.-;  Mathias  and  the  Illinois 
Democrat  Adiai  .St("en-.on  III-  bave  sjtn 
tiiat  the  .same  logic  npplies  to  Vietnam.  Tliey 
are  readying  legislatio!<  which  vould  cui  oii 
iiid  to  Sai'j:on  unless  the  ret-'lme  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  Tiiitu  moves  tov.r,rd  free  elec- 
tions and  a  more  bionrily  bajed  „overnnient. 
Only  ui  tliat  v^ay  can  pressure  be  applied  ro 
'ihieu  to  .set  up  the  kind  of  legime  which 
could  .tchlcve  a  settlement. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Cungres.s  eight 
TO  meddle  indiscraninately  and  try  to  line- 
rune  all  foreisu  policy  issues.  Ou  the  con- 
tiary.  recent  experience  teachf-  tliat  there  is 
a  definable  condlU'^.n  where  cungrr.s.sifjnal 
nicddling  works. 

That  is  the  si'.ualion  v.  here  the  United 
States  has  become  the  prisoner  of  a  client 
state,  where  American  oificiais  have  become 
piiisonally  overcomir.it ted  lo  allied  regimes, 
vhere  the  executive  bianch  Is  burdened  by 
past  commitments  tf>  the  point  of  bomg  un- 
willing to  re-cxamme  them  in  the  light  of 
changed  circumstance-. 

In  those  situations,  the  Congress,  witli  its 
ego  uninvolvcd  and  i's  face  in  no  need  ot 
saving,  has  a  wicdoin  which  the  executive 
branch  does  not.  It  can  get  the  Preside."  oif 
'?ie  hC'jk,  and  its  meddling  works. 


TirK  GRANT)  JURY  REFORM  ACf  OF 
197.5 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEfER 

OF    WI:  lONslN 

.::  ■;  hf  hol'.v.k  of  REPRf'sKNXAnx  ks 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1975 

-Mr,  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
i..n  pleased  to  introduce  today,  to;;cther 
v.ilh  my  colleague.  Mr.  R.aLSB.'.cK.  the 
C:..nd  Juiy  Reform   ^ct  of  1975. 


This  bill  is  in  response  to  liie  continu- 
ing nationwide  abuse  of  the  Federal 
grand  jury.  The  historical  basis  for 
grand  juries  is  that  they  are  to  be  both  a 
shield  for  the  innocent  and  a  sword 
against  corruption  in  high  places.  How- 
ever, as  Federal  Judge  William  Campbell 
points  out — 

This  great  iiLstltailon  of  the  p.v  t  hr.s  lov.z 
ceased  to  be  a  guardian  of  the  people.  Today 
it  is  bttt  a  convenience  tool  for  the  prosecu- 
tor will  admit  he  can  indict  ar.y':odv,  ■.-.i.  any 
lime,  for  almost  any  reason. 

There  is  a  long  litany  nf  abu.^es  sur- 
rounding the  practices  of  Federal  siaivi 
.iuries: 

The  Nixon  Presidency  brought  us  liic 
political  grand  jury,  essentially  a  glori- 
fied witch  hunt  used  to  in;  imidate  polit- 
ical groups  and  communities,  witii  fev,' 
resulting  '  indictments  or  convictioirs. 
Clearly  the  intent  of  thi.s  .sort  of  grand 
jury  was  to  instill  fear  oi  the  law.  the 
Justice  Department,  and  tiie  Wiiite 
House  in  an  activist  political  citizeni-y. 

The  tecimique  of  providing  use  immu- 
nity to  recalcitrant  v.'itne.'^ses  ha.s  become 
more  than  a  device  for  pro-urin!<  testi- 
mony: a  club  ased  to  bad'-er  and  iniiin- 
idate. 

Witnesses  may  be  called  to  te.'iify  be- 
fore a  distant  grand  Jury  with  no  notice 
or  knowledge  of  what  the  investication 
they  are  to  address  is  about. 

There  are  no  rules  or  guidelines  for 
the  questioning  of  witnes-e.s,  and  they 
may  be  badgered,  threatened,  and  intim- 
idated by  a  whole  panel  of  prosecutor.^. 

Witnesse.";  are  rot  allowed  counsel 
within  the  hearirg  room  and  ii'ay  only 
occasionall^•  leave  the  room  to  lenuest 
counsel's  advice. 

Grand  jury  member,-,  an.'  the  jviblic 
they  represent,  are  not  allowed  to  ac- 
tually exei't  thcin-selves  into  the  investi- 
gation. It  occasionally  happens  that  a 
persistent  foreman  is  the  reason  for  dis- 
missal of  a  grand  jury  by  the  prosecutor. 

The  quality  of  the  investigation  of 
crime  in  high  places  is  always  uncertain 
because  of  the  close  political  connection 
between  those  in  power  and  the  prose- 
cutor. The  success  of  the  Watergate 
grand  jury  is  definitely  related  to  their 
independence  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  caliber  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  operation. 

To  meet  this  list  of  problems.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  pro- 
tect the  public  and  grand  iuiv  members 
by: 

Giving  only  the  grand  jury  the  au- 
thority by  majority  vote  to  subpena  and 
cite  for  contempt  and  requiring  the  dis- 
trict judge  to  inform  them  of  their  rights 
including : 

Grand  jury  powers  wirii  i'esp?ct  to 
independent  investigation ; 

Right  to  call  and  interrogate  witnesses. 
iucludhig  Government  witnesses; 

Right  to  request  documents  and  evi- 
dence; 

Right  to  know  tlie  full  .s-.ibjert  matter 
of  the  investigation:  and 

Allowing  any  interested  citizen  to  re- 
quest to  testify. 

Peiinit  the  more  facile  prosecution  of 
crime  in  high  places  by  providing  for  a 
court-appointed  independent  prosecutor 
at  the  reqtiest  of  a  grand  i\i:y.  and  pro- 
tect witnesses  and  accu«''d  by ; 


Re<3uiring  that  subpena.s  be  L^sued  only 
on  an  aflttrmative  vote  of  12  or  more 
membcre  of  the  grand  jury; 

Requiring  7  day;/  notiC'S  of  uppe;.r- 
.niccs: 

Requiiing  ihat  subper.aed  wiUifs.se.s  b<- 
informed  ol  his  her  right  to  cour.sel  a.s 
an  advi.ser; 

Requiring  a  clarific.^tin:-)  of  ;i'_ht 
against  .sr-lf-incrimination ; 

Establishing  the  right  to  kiiow  if  one's 
I'tjuduct  Li  under  investigation,  and  the 
.-ubject  matter  of  the  inve.stigation  and 
tatutts  involved: 

Requiring  the  Goverrunent  to  Intro- 
duce all  evidence  which  tends  to  pro\'p 
the  innocence  of  the  accttsed;  and 

Fliminatlng  u.se  immunity  and  pi  r- 
liiiltin^:  o;ii\  trctusactional  imm'onily. 


C':'.M:.:L;.MSi'  activities  .and  ^;p. 

CHAPLES  O.  PORTER 

}iCN.  LARRY  McDONALD 

(Ii-   i.I.oF.CU 
IN   niE  HOU?.?:  OP  REPRESENTATIVK.^ 

Tm\^datj.  April  15,  1975 

Mv.  M(DONALD  of  Georgia.  M;'. 
.?i;eakei-.  on  March  17,  1975,  my  exter.- 
■  ion  of  rcmarlcd  on  U.S.  groups  promoting 
r.ationalination  cf  tire  enerj^y  indu.stries 
as  a  step  toward  socialism  included  nien- 
t'ion  on  page  E7032  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Ownership  of  Oil  art! 
G'l, — NCPOOG — which  was  foimded  in 
i\bruf.ry  1974  by  Charle  O.  Porter 
J.  P.  Morr:)y.  atid  othe.s  ;..  NCPOOG' 
'■  ords: 

Tct  pi,  tuii;.'  tlic  j)uhliv:  o'vii'-rsliip  i,i  i.;: 
.jiid  gas  by  doin,;  rescarcii.  ni-aftins  ■•■■'! 
lobbying  lor  legislation  in  the  Congres.'--,  eii- 
(onra;tiiig  Ui.iciisslon  and  di.bates  and  p;il:.- 
licaticn  of  pertinent  Uiform.'-.tlon,  and  li.r 
litigation  ol  actions  agumst  oil  and  ^-.as  cnn;- 
p, lines  in  tiie  puMic  interest. 

As  part  of  my  report  on  NCPOOG.  I 
noted  Mr.  Porter's  "icnov.n  involvement 
with  the  Coimntmist  Party,  U.S.A. 
'CPUSAi  dates  back  10  years  when  in 
1964  he  became  the  fotmder  and  chair- 
man of  an  Oregon  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to 
Abolish  KUAC,  a  part  of  the  national 
CPUSA  apparat  to  abolish  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
\<''nosp  1969  conference  he  attended  in 
\Va.-hington.  D.C' 

Mr.  Porter  has  written  to  me  express- 
ing his  objections  to  that  phrase.  How- 
ever, I  .stanil  on  what  I  said  on  March  17. 
In  my  Jiles.  the  founding  of  the  Oregon 
branch  of  the  National  Committee  to 
AboU.sh  HUAC.  HISC  was  his  first  public 
involvement  v.ith  an  operation  of  the 
CPUSA. 

Bef 01  e  I  offer  a  response  to  Mi'.  Porter, 
let  me  insert  the  text  of  his  letter  for 
niy  coiieagues  consideration: 

EfGENr    Oefc. 

Man-n  3t.  I'J'S 

>loil,  L.4Kii'y    Ml  D(.NA1.0, 

V .S.  llou.^c  uj  i£eprt"jc!ifu:.Lt'.>', 
'i:'ai,hitigion.  D.C. 

DE.«ir  Mr.  McDo.v\-d:  It  ha.?  !:..-'en  <.  .:ied  to 
tjtv  a'tentloti  that  you  h.-ve  inserted  certain 
information  about  me  on  page  7032  of  the 
Miircii  17,  !97.'j  Congre.s.slon.il  RciT.rd 

Perhaps  as  :t,  cour'..esy  t-o  a  foiincr  Mtinln  r 
JO'!  '.vould  tell  me  the  source  of  your  iiifor- 
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matioii  about  my  acuvUies.  Receii'lj-  at  mv 
request,  made  more  emphatic  by  a  siUt  riled 
iU  U.  S.  District  Courr.  the  CIA  sent  me  a 
i;ood  part  of  their  ft'.e  on  me  but  I  would 
assume  that  this  organization  was  not  ♦he 
^fiurce  of  your  Iniorma'lon. 

My  ^'uess  is  that  someone  on  yo;iv  behalf 
■Tpped  the  HI3C  tUes  before  they  were  im- 
p  lUiided  by  the  Jud;i. .jry  Committee 

Mu'h  of  the  information,  so  tar  ns  it  goe-.. 
i.i  accwate.  I  do.  not  un.surprisinyly,  object 
strenuously  to  the  fourih  paragraph  vihlch 
bfj^nn  With  the  asvonl^hing  aiid  grossly  un- 
true roiereiice  to  my  ■known  luyolvement 
with  the  Communist  Party,  US.\."  You 
:-liC)Uid  correal  the  Recird  m  the  inferesi'^  of 
•,-•'11  and  fair  plav.  Mv  as.sociation  with  the 
Coinnmtce  to  Abolish  HL'AC  did  not  include 
involvement  with  the  CommLu.ist  P.iriy  and 
tha'  Ccimmi.tee  is  no:  and  Ims  never  been  a 
par:  o!  any  Communist  e^ort  to  do  anvriiitit; 
excepf  perhaps  in  the  fevered  fantasies  of 
certain  rlijiitest  e,\iremists  who  see  aiivone 
who  disagrees  with  them  as  a  part  of  tiie 
iiiternationil  Communlit  canspiracv  auto- 
matically and  without  rei;atd  to  ra'ionalirv 
or  the  .5llyhlest  lac.ual  basis. 

I  do  ^et  to  Washing Lon  from  time  to  lunf 
au'.l  I  .still  have  some  good  friends  in  both 
t'.u:  House  and  the  Senate.  I  thiiiic  they  would 
tell  '■:„,  that  however  miu-h  they  mitrht  dis- 
(ij^Toe  with  me  from  tune  to  time  on  partic- 
ular is.-ues  they  would  regard  any  suggestion 
that  I  would  be  a  part  of  any  move  to  over- 
throw our  goveriiintnt  by  force  and  violence 
as  ridiculous. 

In  par-acular  vou  might  check  wirh  Olto 
Passman  or  Dan  Flood  or  Henrv  Reuss  or 
Tip  O'Neill  or  Cnrl  Albert  or.  indeed,  with 
President  Ford. 

I'm  not  so  con.ernod  about  those  very  few 
people  who  will  ever  cast  eyes  on  page  E12i:j 
of  this  year's  C ongresional  Record  as  I  am 
about  vou  as  a  Member  of  Coiigre.ss  being  a 
purveyor  of  erroneous  and  defamatoi  \  asser- 
tions which  tend  :o  poison  a  debate  which 
needs  to  be  carri^-d  on  both  In  and  outside 
of  Congress  a'oout  great  issues  of  national 
polirv. 

I  hope  you  will  set  the  re-ord  s'raight  and 
that  vou  will  agree  to  disclose  the  source  of 
your  information. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charixs  O    Pc.kier 

First.  I  indeed  regret  that  the  files  and 
publications  collected  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  have 
been  sealed.  The  threat  posed  to  our 
con.^titutlonal  form  of  government  and 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  by  Marxist 
and  extremist  organizations  is  of  great 
concern  to  me  and  I  believe  that  the 
abolition  of  the  HCIS  and  the  sealing  of 
its  files  was  a  major  blow  against  the 
opponents  of  totalitarianism. 

No  files  of  the  HCIS  were  "tapped"  on 
my  behalf.  My  sources  of  information  on 
Mr.  Porter's  activities  are  published  ref- 
erence works,  the  CPUSA  newspapers 
such  as  the  Daily  World,  and  the  litera- 
ture disseminated  by  some  of  the  CPUSA 
front  organizations.  Mr.  Porter  should 
be  aware  that  the  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Repre.s,>ive  Legislation— 
NCARL — foi^merly  the  National  Com- 
mittee To  Abolish  HUAC  HISC,  WvXS 
cited  by  the  HUAC  as  an  organization 
.^et  up  by  the  Commmiist  Party  to  direct 
its  campaign  to  abolish  the  committee. 

Mr.  Porter  should  also  be  aware  that 
among  the  evidence  offered  as  to  the 
CPUSA  domination  of  NCARL  was  the 
iact  that  no  fewer  than  seven  of  Its  na- 
tional founders  were  Identified  members 
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of  the  Communi.st  Party.  I  ul.so  wish  to 
point  out  that  NCARL's  current  national 
field  organizer  and  executive  director  i.s 
Frank  Wilkin.son,  an  identified  CPUSA 
member,  who  foi'  some  25  years  has  been 
a  full-time  employee  of  CPUSA's  vari- 
ous fronts  to  abolish  the  House  Commit- 
ter on  Internal  Security. 

NCARL's  letterhead  lists  Charles  O. 
Porter  as  "chaii'pev.son"  of  the  North- 
west Conimitlpe  Against  Repres.sive  Lck- 
islatioii.  under  the  subtitle.  "Western 
Region, il  Oiricc." 

Mr.  Porter  will  no  doubt  be  unhappy 
to  learn  that  he  is  involved  in  yet  an- 
other cause  organii-ed  and  supported  by 
the  Communist  Party.  USA  .  and  the 
Soviet  section  of  the  world  Communist 
movement. 

The  Dally  World  reported  that  m  1974. 
Mr.  Porter  and  Joseph  P.  Morray  had 
attended  trials  of  military  personnel 
charged  with  sedition  and  treason  in 
Santiago.  Chile.  The  Oregon  Committee 
for  Fan  Trials  in  Chile,  the  local  aftlliate 
of  the  Lawyers  Connnittee  lor  Fair 
Trials  in  Chile,  worked  to  piovide  "US. 
attorneys  to  help  with  the  defense  of 
victims  of  political  repre.ssion  in  Chile." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Porter  is  unaware  thtit 
the  principal  figure  in  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee for  Fair  Trials  in  Chile  is  Stan- 
ley Faulkner,  a  man  with  some  four  dec- 
ades of  diligent  service  to  the  world 
Communist  movement  behind  him. 
Faulkner's  current  affiliations  with  do- 
mestic and  international  Communist 
fronts  include  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  the  International  Jurldiclal  As- 
.^ooiation  and  the  Intei-national  Associa- 
tion of  Democratic  Lawyers.  And  per- 
haps Mr.  Porter  is  also  unaware  that 
J.  P.  Morray,  a  former  employee  of  the 
Cuban  Communist  Government,  also  has 
a  public  record  ot  devoted  .service  to 
Marxism-Leninism. 

The  Oregon  Committee  for  Fair  Trials 
in  Chile  in  November  1974  sponsored  the 
Northwest  tour  of  Mrs.  Hortensia  Bussi 
de  Allende.  a  vice  president  of  the  Soviet- 
controlled  Women's  International  Demo- 
cratic P'ederation. 

Mrs.  Allende's  tours  of  the  United 
States  during  1973  and  1974  were  the 
subject  of  a  staff  study  by  Albert  H,  Solo- 
mon published  as  an  appendix  to  HCIS 
hearings.  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Communism,"  part  5— Marxism  Imposed 
on  Chile.  Mr.  Porter  may  find,  if  he 
wishes  to  look,  the  documentation  m  that 
study  that  Mrs.  Allende's  speaking  tours 
in  the  United  States  were  organized  and 
directed  by  the  CPUSA  operating  as  an 
agent  of  the  Soviet-directed  world  Com.- 
munist  movement. 

If  Mr.  Porter  feels  that  material  pub- 
lished by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Sc  urity  is  "tainted."  I  suggest  he 
read  for  himself  the  back  issues  of  the 
Daily  World  and  Peo.oles  World;  and  I 
offer  this  Communist  Party  memoran- 
dum as  supporting  evidence  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  control  of  the  anti-Chilean 
movement. 

A  memorandum  from  the  northern 
California  district  of  the  CPUSA  '-to  all 
comities,  clubs,  and  members"  dated  No- 
vember 1.  1973,  reads: 
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.\  recently  held  enlarged  meeting  of  the 
Pe.i.e  Coinmisaion  |of  the  Communist  Party  1 
selected  a  subcommittee  to  gather  sample 
resolutions,  petitions,  and  documents  rela- 
tive to  •   •   •  Chile, 

The  material  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
educational  discussion  in  the  | Party]  cUib^ 
as  material  and  information  for  individuals 
to  take  into  their  orgaiu/ations,  for  copies  of 
petitions,  etc 

The  World  Pe.ice  Conferencp  now  ending  in 
Moscow  will  result  in  the  .vorld  peace  inove- 
inen',  achieving  a  new  level  of  struggle  against 
U.S.  Iniperialism,  Such  a  movement  v.iU  en- 
compa.-.s  a  mounting  struggle  to  •  •  rid 
t;.e  people  of  Chile  from  the  US.  in.-pired 
and  I'rnied  coun'er-rp'.olutlon  which  has  es- 
tablished a  Fascl  .1  militttrv  dlctatorsliip  in 
Chile, 

Tlif  i.i.itrtia:  was  gathered  on  Clnle  prior 
to  the  inspiring  visit  of  |Chilean  Communl-'l 
Youth  leader  I  Fernitida  Navarro.  Mrs.  Al- 
'ondes  se'^retary.  Her  meeting  with  the  meni- 
!)ers  o:  the  Partx  and  those  aciive  in  the 
s' niggle  for  Chile  held  at  the  People's  World 
on  We^l'iesday.  October  .31st  was  an  inspiring 
event.  As  a  lesuU  of  her  visit  tome  imponant 
actions  by  section,-,  of  or^junized  labor  agaiii-' 
the  Fascist  regime  in  Chile  has  resulted. 

So  much  for  the  "fevered  fantasie.-.  of 
certain  riMhlt'St  e.xtremists,  " 

With  regard  to  the  "overthrow  of  o'.ir 
Govenunent  by  force  and  violence." 
Marxist -Leninist  theory  docs  not  require 
tlie  use  of  force  and  violence  to  over- 
throw the  free  enterprise  system  and  our 
coiiMitutional  democracy  which  protects 
the  lights  01  minorific,-,  against  tyranny 
oi  the  majority, 

Tiie  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  adjunct  in  this  country,  the  CPUSA. 
is  that  force  and  violence  is  just  one  of 
many  tactical  options  open  to  the  Com- 
munists in  their  drive  to  establish  social- 
ism as  the  world's  economic  system. 

-A  .  Gtis  Hal;  said  in  his  remarks  to  the 
CPUSA  National  Council  in  December 
li>7.i: 

The  .".truggle  for  (he  pcs.,ibilltles  for  peace- 
ful transition  I  to  socialLsm|  is  nil  important 
stiategic  and  tactical  question.  We  have 
never  said  that  it  was  inevitable,  but  we  have 
always  >aid  that  as  the  relationship  of  world 
forces  shifts,  the  po.ssibility  of  peaceful 
transition  is  present.  That  is  all  we  have  ever 
.said    •   «    • 

"  "  ■  Once  you  take  part  in  an  electoral 
coHlnhin  you  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  a  peaceful  transition.  We  said  three  years 
ago  that  the  revolutionary  movement  may 
still  have  to  take  up  arm.s.  But  that  fact  does 
not  make  the  electoral  etloi  t  wrong.  What 
'.vas  done  alter  the  elections  i,  the  critical 
([uesi  ion. 

On  the  topic  of  ")icr.ceful  coexistence," 
Hall  stated : 

A  word  about  peaceful  coe.xistence,  I  Just 
want  to  add  a  cei  tain  framework  to  this  ques- 
tion, '  "  •  It  is  a  relationship  between  two 
countries  with  different  social  .systems,  •  '  • 
For  us  111  the  cnpitali.-.!  countries,  it  is  a 
matter  of  foieign  policy  because,  for  us,  it"a 
not  Just  that  there  Ls  no  peaceful  coexist- 
ence in  the  lield  of  ideology—  in  domestic  af- 
lairs  lliere  Ls  no  peaceful  coexistence  in  tl;e 
lields  of  economics,  politics  or  ideology.  There 
Is  no  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  ruling 
cla.-s.  Anything  that  softens  up  that  idea 
Ls  a  .serious  mistake.  We  have  nothing  but 
the  cla.ss  struggle. 

Mr.  Porter  and  others  would  do  well  to 
note  that  tlie  purpose  of  the  united  front 
tactic  is  to  'unite  all  those  who  can  be 
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\mited"  to  geometrically  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Communist  Party  and 
Marxism-Leninism  in  the  struggle  for 
revolutionary  socialism. 

Local  and  national  leaders  in  all  fields 
have  long  been  targets  for  recruitment 
into  CPUSA  fronts  and  causes,  if  not 
into  the  party  itself.  Among  the  require- 
ments for  a  successful  united  front, 
Lenin  listed  "having  the  right  approach, 
winning  the  absolute  trust  of  the  people." 


Obviously  it  helps  in  gaining  the  "abso- 
lute ti-ust"  of  the  masses  if  their  leaders 
are  already  involved  in  front  activity. 

Certainly  the  great  issues  of  national 
policy  need  to  be  debated  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Congress. 
However,  I  ask  that  those  groups  and  in- 
dividuals who  believe  that  socialism  is 
the  best  answer  to  America's  prob- 
lems be  open  and  up  front  about  their 
ideology.  I  am  confident  that  when  pre- 


sented without  artifice,  trick,  and  strat- 
egem,  the  ideology  of  Marxism -Leninism 
holds  no  appeal  for  the  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States. 

I  ask  that  the  President  and  the  dis- 
tinguished congressional  leaders  named 
by  Mr.  Porter  join  in  encouraging  the 
former  Representative  to  carefully  re- 
examine his  activities  and  be  absolute!;- 
sure  this  is  the  road  he  wishes  to  take. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D,D,,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  not  your  heart  he  troubled:  believe 
in  God — John  14:  1. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  light  and 
love  and  the  companion  of  our  way 
through  life  we  bow  in  Thy  presence 
this  day  praying  humbly  and  sincerely 
that  Thy  spirit  may  come  anew  into  our 
waiting  hearts.  Give  us  to  know  that  in 
days  of  difficulty  and  through  times  of 
ti-ouble  we  may  be  sustained  by  Thy  pres- 
ence, supported  by  Thy  grace,  and 
strengthened  by  Thy  spirit. 

Lead  us  into  the  fellowship  of  those 
who  believe  and  who  in  responding  to 
Thee  have  found  new  life,  new  hope,  and 
new  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  good  and 
tiiie. 

Teach  us  as  individuals  and  as  a  na- 
tion to  forgive  as  we  are  forgiven,  to  love 
as  we  ought  to  love,  and  to  live  as  we 
can  live  with  Thee  and  with  one  another. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  life  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


I 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 

USDA  FIGURES  INCORRECT 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
how  many  Members  of  this  House  noticed 
it,  but  our  very  able  Republican  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  "Vermont, 
last  weekend  discovered  that  the  figures 
which  the  USDA  had  provided  this  Con- 
gress for  use  in  determining  its  position 
on  the  various  sections  of  the  farm  bill 
a  month  ago  were  erroneous.  It  was  dis- 
covered that,  because  of  a  misimder- 
standing  of  the  committee  bill  as  regards 
the  quarterly  adjustment  provision  in 
that  bill,  the  USDA  overestimated  the 
cost  to  consumers  of  most  dairy  items 
to  the  tune  of  75  percent. 

The  key  point  is  that  the  new  esti- 
mates indicate  that  the  real  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  a  dairy  bill  with  85  percent 


of  parity  is  less  than  the  original' esti- 
mate for  the  bill  at  80  percent  of  parity. 
As  Members  know.  Common  Cause  and 
the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times  and  a  great 
many  other  publications  in  this  country 
wrote  letters  or  newsstories  or  edi- 
torials trying  to  persuade  this  Congress 
to  oppose  85  percent  of  parity  on  the 
basis  of  that  erroneous  information.  I 
think  all  of  those  organizations  owe  it 
to  the  truth  to  write  to  admit  that  they 
were  wrong  and  I  think  whoever  is  re- 
sponsible in  USDA  for  providing  that 
erroneous  information  to  the  Congress 
ought  to  be  fired  on  the  spot. 


MASS  TRANSIT  FOR  ELDERLY 
AND  HANDICAPPED 

(Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
today  that  will  amend  the  Mass  Transit 
Act.  This  legislation  will  provide  free 
bus  transportation  for  our  elderly  citi- 
zens and  our  handicapped  citizens  in 
this  country. 

In  Rhode  Island  we  have  buses  which 
run  in  off-peak  hours,  which  waste  fuel, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
pick  up  our  elderly  and  handicapped 
people.  That  service  is  provided  in  Mich- 
igan and  Hawaii.  I  think  we  should  have 
it  in  all  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
it  is  a  waste  of  fuel  and  it  makes  no 
sense.  I  hope  this  legislation  passes. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  120  on  passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  5899, 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
1975,  I  was  in  the  Rayburn  reception 
room  meeting  with  my  staff  and  the  leg- 
islative bells  announcing  the  vote  failed 
to  ring.  Consequently,  I  missed  the  vote. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."  I  ask  that  this  statement  appear 
in  the  Record. 


REFERRAL  OP  H.R.  2435  AND  H.R. 
5255  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  LABOR 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dls- 


chfi'ged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bills  H.R.  2435  and  H.R.  5255  and 
that  the  bills  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

INIr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  THE  CODE  OF  OFFICIAL 
CONDUCT  OF  RULES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  396  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  lol- 
lo'As: 

H.  Res,  396 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tins 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  resolution  (H.  Res,  46)  to  amend  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  Hou.se  as  m 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  396 
provides  for  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  46,  which,  as  reported  by  our 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, would  add  a  new  paragraph  10  to 
House  Rule  XLIII,  the  Code  of  Official 
Conduct. 

The  proposed  paragraph  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  has  been  convicted  by  a  court  of  record 
for  the  commission  of  a  crime  for  which  a 
sentence  of  two  or  more  years'  imprison- 
ment inay  be  Imposed  should  refrain  froin 
participation  In  the  business  of  each  com- 
mittee of  which  he  is  a  member  and  -should 
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refrain  from  votir.g  on  any  cjuesti'n  at  a 
meeting  of  the  House,  or  oX  tb«  Cammiltee 
or  the  Whole  House,  u.nleis  or  until  Judicial 
or  executive  pro  eerllr.gs  result  In  the  reln- 
st.ilenieut  of  tb.e  pro.j'imptlon  of  his  In- 
n^ce.^ce  or  until  he  Is  reelected  to  the  Houje 
ftfter  tl.e  dale  of  tuth  coiivltuon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bv  definlticn,  conviction 
Includes  a  plea  ot  Kuilt.v. 

House  Resolution  46  is  intended  to 
achieve  two  wortliy  objectives:  First,  to 
cslablij'h  a  speciPc  policy  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Members;  pnd.  .•;e(.ond.  to  prc- 
.serve  the  intcgnt;.  of  the  Hou.^e  it.self. 
These  objectives  pcrliap.s  distinaiuisli 
Hou.se  Resolution  4'"  I'on  a  .--iniilar  re.^o- 
lution  which  was  adoptta  in  the  93d 
Congress.  The  previous  resoluti  n  merely 
expre;-Aed  these  matters  as  beinf;  the 
"sen.se  of  the  House".  House  Resolution 
46  would  incorporate  that  "sense  of  the 
House"  Into  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
House. 

After  I  hour  of  deb.ite  on  House  Re.so- 
lution  396  and  upon  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  396.  the  House,  as  in 
the  Committee  of  tiie  Whole,  would  then 
proceed  into  the  5-minute  rule  for 
amendments  to  House  Resolution  46. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  tlie  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  396  m  order  tliat  House 
Resolution  46  mav  be  con.sidered. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  standing 
Committee  on  Ethics  and  OfTicial  Con- 
duct. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr  S:)eaker.  I  support 
the  rule  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  wili  address  my  remark-; 
to  the  substance  of  House  Resolution  46 
lit  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Spealior.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  miy  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  always,  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsunaga> 
has  explained  fully  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  OfHcl.-»l  Conduct  of  the  House  and  also 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  so  I  am  hon- 
ored to  handle  the  rule  on  tliis,  havlxi5 
discussed  i.  fully  in  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  OflBclaJ  Conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  a  truideline 
for  the  membership  of  this  House.  I  feel 
that  it  IS  good  legislation.  The  rule  should 
be  adopted,  alont;  with  House  Resolution 
46. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previotK  que.stion  wa.s  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  396, 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  46)  to 
amend  the^kKie  of  Official  Conduct  of 
the  Ruies  ot  Che  House  oC  Represrata- 
tlTes.  and  rA  tor  Its  tmraedtete  consW- 
eratlon. 


TTie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Res    46 

MesolvFd,  That  rule  XLIII  oi  ti.e  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Represeutatives  is  ametided  by 
liiseriing  unmedi.i'.eJy  alter  pir.i.^.iph  um 
th?  foiljwiug  ticvv  paragraph: 

10.  A  MeinJ^er  of  the  Huii-e  of  Repre.seut- 
jiUves  who  has  been  convicted  by  a  court  of 
re':<rd  for  the  commls.=ioii  ot  a  crime  for 
which  a  sen;en?e  of  two  or  mre  year;'  im- 
pri=. anient  may  be  imposed  .shsuld  relralii 
irom  p  irtK'i  lalion  in  the  buiincs^  of  each 
convniit'.ee  of  whic;h  he  is  then  a  member 
and  sh  juld  refrain  fr  jin  vo*ing  on  any  que.s- 
iion  -a  a  iTieeii:  g  of  the  Hjuse,  or  of  the 
C  mniittee  of  the  Whole  Hm^e.  unless  cr 
unlil  Judici.il  or  exocutive  pr:ceeciirigs  re.-.iilt 
in  reinstateinent  of  the  presumpMon  of  his 
innocence  or  until  he  i.-i  reelected  to  the 
Hou.^e   alter   the  date   of  such   c   nvlctljn 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
m-^nt: 

Cainnilftee  itraendment ;  On  the  first  page, 
Ii.\e  8.  strike  out  "then". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
a  u- reed  to. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Sj)eakcr.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hoase  Resolution  46  was 
approved  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  OfTici  il  Conduct 
on  March  12  of  this  year. 

It  ha-,  two  objectives:  To  establish  a 
policy  with  i-espect  to  the  official  actions 
of  a  Member  who  has  pleaded  guilty  to. 
or  been  convicted  of,  an  offense  punish- 
able by  a  possible  sentence  of  2  or  moic 
years'  imprisonment,  and  to  safeguaid 
the  reputation  of  the  Hou.se  itself  in  such 
a  circumstance. 

TTti^  resolution  would  accomplish  this 
bv  adding  a  new  clause  to  House  Rule  43. 
the  Cede  of  ORirial  Conduct,  to  state  the 
policy  of  the  Houf  that  a  Member  con- 
victed of  a  crime  for  whi-h  he  could  be 
sentenced  to  2  or  more  years'  Imprison- 
ment should  voluntarily  refrain  from 
committee  activities  and  from  voting  on 
the  flDor  of  the  House.  Even  though  a 
shorter  sentence  were  Imposed  in  such  a 
case,  the  rule  ■would  be  applicable. 

The  period  of  vote  abstention  would 
apply  from  the  date  of  original  convic- 
tion, or  ertiilty  plea,  until  a  final  determi- 
nation of  the  case  If  the  conviction  is 
appealed  If  the  conviction  were  upheld, 
the  Member  would  regain  his  voting 
rights  if  reelected  by  a  constituency  hav- 
ing; full  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved. 
A  reversal  of  the  conviction  would  restore 
voting  rights  immediately. 

During  the  period  of  nonvoting,  the 
Member  would  not  be  barred  from  at- 
tending sessions  of  the  House  or  from 
carrying  on  normal  representational 
activities,  other  than  voting.  His  salary 
and  other  benefits  would  continue. 

There  is  precedent  for  this  resolution. 
It  is  similar  to  House  Resolution  128  of 
the  93d  Congress,  which  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  388  to  18  on  November  14.  1973. 
and  which  expressed  the  "sense  of  the 
House"  concerning  Members  convicted  of 
certain  ofifenses.  The  principal  diCTer- 
«nce  is  that  the  resolution  before  us  to- 
tlay  •would  incorporate  that  "sense  of  the 


-Huuse"  into  the  permanent  rules  as  a 
d.claratlDn  of  policy. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  there  is  noth- 
in-r  mandatory  or  compulsory  in  this  res- 
olution, nor  is  there  any  specific  en- 
forcement authority.  However,  a  Mem- 
ber who  ignored  the  stated  policy  of  tlie 
Hdusp  would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  subject- 
ing himself  tj  disciplinary  procedures 
provided  under  House  rules. 

As  the  report  points  out.  the  commit- 
tee docs  not  intend  to  deprive  a  Member 
of  his  right  to  attend  sessions  of  the 
House  or  committees  or  to  preclude  him 
from  recjrding  h.inself  "present"  on  a 
yoa-iind-nay  vote  or  from  responding  to 
a  quorum  call.  A  Membe.'  tlius  could  pro- 
tect his  attendance  record  without  affect- 
in-'  the  outcome  o»  the  vote. 

However.  I  do  feel  that  a  Member  af- 
fected by  the  rule  should  not  be  a  pirty 
to  a  live  pair,  since  such  a  pai-  could  af- 
fect the  outcome  by  offsetting  the  vote 
of  the  individual  with  whom  he  is  paired. 

The  House  could  at  any  time  waive 
application  of  the  resolution  as  to  spe- 
cific legislation  or  issues,  thereby  re.stor- 
ing  the  Member's  full  voting  rights  in 
such  instances  without  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  rule. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  preser- 
vation of  public  confidence  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  demands  that  notice  be  taken 
of  situations  of  the  type  affected  by  this 
resolution.  It  believes  that  a  more  severe 
procedure  while  the  appeals  process  is 
pending  would  not  be  appropriate,  since 
a  reversal  of  the  original  conviction 
would  reinstate  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence lost  in  the  first  Instance. 

For  the  House  to  take  no  action  at  pH 
pending  ultimate  disposition  of  a  judi- 
cial proceeding  could  be  construed  as  in- 
ditfeience  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
iie'Uleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 

"Mr.  ECKHAIIDT)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Interested  in  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  seem  to 
be  directorv  and  not  mandatory. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  there  might  be  some  serious  con- 
stitutional impediments  to  passing  the 
bill  if  it  provided  that  a  person  In  these 
conditions  could  not  participate  In  the 
business  of  each  committee  and  could 
not  vote? 

Mr.  PL'YNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Eckhardt>.  I  agree  with  it 
for  many  reasons.  The  gentleman  is  a 
distinguished  constitutional  lawyer.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  if 
this  provision  had  b?en  made  mandatory, 
it  would  be  unconstitutional,  since  the 
only  way  that  a  Member  could  be  rnandi- 
torlly  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote  would 
be  by  expulsion. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  Is  correct,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
lesson  in  the  Powell  case,  as  I  understand 
it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ttnie  of  the 
ecntleman  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Flynt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  to  deprive  a  per- 
son mandatorily  of  his  right  to  vote  and 
participate  on  the  committee  would  be 
tantamount  to  making  him  stand  aside 
altogether  in  his  function  as  a  Congress- 
man and  would  go  to  the  question  of  his 
qualifications  to  serve.  As  I  understand, 
the  Powell  case  said  that  may  only  be 
for  one  of  three  reasons :  The  question  of 
age,  the  question  of  citizenship,  and  the 
question  of  residency  within  the  State 
from  which  a  man  comes. 

So  the  only  way  that  there  could  be 
a  mandatory  exclusion  from  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  any  Congi-essman  to  rep- 
resent his  district,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
would  be  on  a  two-thirds  vote  on  expul- 
sion. Would  the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  correct. 

The  committee  felt — and  I  believe  that 
the  committee  was  unanimous — that  to 
have  attempted  to  make  this  mandatory 
would  have  been  unconstitutional.  It 
would  have  deprived  the  district,  which 
the  Member  was  elected  to  represent,  of 
representation,  as  well  as  invoking  a 
sanction  upon  the  Member  himself. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may 
say,  to  a  certain  extent  practically,  one 
may  be  depriving  his  district  of  represen- 
tation when  one  tells  him  that  he  shall 
only  participate  at  his  peril  on  grounds 
of  certain  further  action,  which  I  suppose 
might  include  expulsion. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Except,  if  the  gentleman 
will  recall  my  remarks  before  I  yielded 
to  him,  I  stated  that,  in  certain  instances 
during  the  period  of  nonvoting  the 
House  could,  by  action  of  the  House,  spe- 
cifically authorize  the  Member  to  vote 
on  specific  issues. 

For  example,  on  an  issue  in  his  district 
by  which  the  Member's  district  is  spe- 
cifically and  greatly  affected;  also  on 
matters  of  extreme  national  Interest, 
such  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  legislative 
history,  I  would  say  that  there  might  be 
a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  House 
Itself  would  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
rule  and  specifically  authorize  a  Member 
to  vote. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  trou- 
bles me  even  a  little  more,  because  that 
seems  to  imply  that  the  whole  House 
will  determine  what  issues  are  important 
with  respect  to  that  Member's  district, 
and  normally  what  Member  is  entitled 
to  vote  on  all  matters. 

If  there  rests  over  his  head  the  threat 
of  expulsion  of  other  disciplinary  action 
if  he  shall  pui-posely  and  freely  choose 


to  act,  it  seems  to  me  there  still  re- 
mains some  constitutional  doubts  about 
these  limitations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  submit  that  for 
the  consideration  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  I  really  have  some  doubts  about 
this  approach,  and  I  wished  to  express 
them  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  we  do 
not  feel  this  resolution  is  absolutely  per- 
fect, but  we  do  feel  that  it  is  the  best  of 
all  possible  alternatives  which  we  could 
present. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution. 

However,  I  have  a  question  on  one 
point  that  does  not  seem  clear,  and  I 
wish  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  would  answer  it. 

This  is  the  question  which  is  not  clear 
to  me:  In  the  excellent  report  of  the 
committee,  I  think  it  states  very  clearly 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  which  is 
that  the  House  should  not  seem  indif- 
ferent to  the  conduct  of  its  Members  and 
the  morality  of  the  body,  but  I  notice 
that  the  report  says  this: 

The  committee  recognizes  a  very  distin- 
guishable link  in  the  chain  of  due  process- 
that  is,  the  point  at  which  the  defendant 
no  longer  has  claim  to  the  presumption  of 
innocence.  This  point  is  reached  in  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  upon  a  plea  of  guilty  or 
upon  conviction  by  a  Jury  or  by  a  judge  (or 
Judges)   if  jury  trial  is  waived. 

In  the  resolution  itself  nothing  is  said 
about  a  plea  of  guilty;  it  speaks  only  of 
conviction.  Was  that  done  on  pui-pose, 
or  is  there  some  legal  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield,  the  general  rule. 
legally  speaking,  is  that  a  plea  of  guilty 
is  identical  with  a  conviction. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  That  was  discussed  in  the 
committee's  deliberations. 

The  point  made  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  is  well  taken.  However, 
the  two  are  considered  to  be  the  same  for 
that  purpose. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  order  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question. 
First  of  all,  what  is  the  need  of  having 
a  definite  rule? 

In  the  past  we  have  passed  a  sense 
of  the  House  resolution  addressed  to  this 
particular  situation,  and  it  was  put  to 
use,  as  I  recall,  when  a  Member  volun- 
tarily stepped  aside. 

In  view  of  the  colloquy  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  had  with  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
ECKHARDT),  and  in  view  of  some  of  the 
serious  questions  that  might  arise,  we 
should  make  legislative  history.  What 
was  the  need  of  going  that  one  step  fur- 
ther and  making  this  a  rule  rather  than 
a  sense  of  the  House  resolution? 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Ml-.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee, in  its  deliberations,  discussed  this 
point  at  great  length.  The  resolution  was 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.  Price)  when  he  was  chairman  ot 
this  committee.  He  introduced  a  similar 
resolution  in  the  93d  Congress  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  here  and  if  he 
desires  to  respond  further  after  I  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  felt  it 
would  be  preferable  for  this  to  become 
incorporated  in  the  section  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  which  is  identified  as  the 
Code  of  Ofificial  Conduct,  and  that  once 
this  becomes  a  part  of  the  permanent 
rule  there  will  be  no  requirement  or  no 
necessity  for  reintroducing  the  same 
sense-of-the-House  resolution  in  each 
Congress. 

Further,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  to 
the  best  interests  of  Members  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  an  institution,  if  this  were  a 
part  of  the  permanent  rules.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  can  recognize  the  em- 
barrassing situations  which  might  arise  if 
such  a  sense-of-the-House  resolution 
were  brought  up  when  there  was  one 
specific  Member  to  whom  it  would  appear 
to  be  directed.  The  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution is  to  make  it  permanent  rather 
than  giving  the  effect  of  having  it  apply 
to  one  specific  Member  at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  chairman,  and  I  think  that  this  is  a 
valid  reason.  I  doubt  very  seriously,  if 
this  occasion  ever  arose  again,  that  any 
particular  Member  would  challenge  this 
type  of  rule,  but  I  am  just  trying  to  en- 
gage the  chairman  in  colloquy  so  that 
we  will  have  a  little  legislative  history  as 
to  the  reason  for  a  rigid  rule. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  taking  the  time  to  make 
this  legislative  history,  and  I  think  that 
his  point  is  extremely  well  taken. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  statement 
during  the  consideration  of  the  rule  it- 
self, that  by  incorporating  the  resolution 
into  the  rules  of  the  House,  we  serve  per- 
manent notice  upon  the  Members  of 
this  House,  and  it  will  serve  as  a  guide 
to  individual  Members.  Then,  of  course, 
there  has  always  been  the  question  of 
the  integrity  of  the  House  itself,  and  to 
have  this  incorporated  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  would  definitely  serve  to  elevate 
the  integrity  of  this  body. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
my  colleague  that  this  should  be  done. 
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The  only  reason  I  was  asking  these  ques- 
tions was  becaasc  ri  tiie  constitutional 
qut-stions  that  could  possibly  arise  in  the 
Juturc.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  best 
that  we  discuss  this  at  tliis  particular 
time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  M: .  Spt-al-.-r.  ii  the 
gentleman  will  yield  turther.  I  would 
like  to  put  thii  (uicstijn  to  tlie  chairman 
I  if  the  committff.  il  I  may.  According  to 
ihe  report,  one  who  is  coiuicted  or  who 
has  even  admitt.^d  to  his  Kuilt.  if  re- 
elected by  his  distrii  t.  would  not  be  for- 
bidden by  the  reslriitions  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Now  I  am  wcrdering  uhetlicr  the 
House  itself  ought  to  lake  some  action 
\\  lUi  respect  to  a  teion.  .say.  who  is  elected 
by  tiie  district,  or  is  it  the  view  of  the 
commitiee  that  the  district  should  be 
the  sole  determinant  of  whom  il  wants 
a?  hi.s  Representative? 

Mr  KAZEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  (crtainly 
would  yield  to  the  cliairman  on  that,  but 
before  I  do.  in  ray  view,  tlie  reelection 
of  a  pcr."on  in  that  situation  would  be  a 
fcrgiveness  of  whatever  crime  he  was 
convicted  as  far  as  his  official  status  is 
concerned.  The  House  would  definitely 
have  jiirisdicti:)n  o\er  the  qualifications 
and  seating  of  it^  own  Members,  so  at 
that  jxjint  I  believe  that  the  relevant 
question  would  be  whether  or  not  that 
particular  person  would  be  seated  in  the 
House,  and  once  seated,  whether  we  could 
take  away  his  ri"hl  to  particirate  by  vot- 
mc;  in  th:'  House. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  My  question  would 
be  this;  Would  this  resolution  now  or 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  House  in  the  future 
cannot  un.seat  such  a  Member'' 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
the  nn^wer  to  that  question 

Mr.  FXYNT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
L,'entlcman  for  yielding. 

I  would  certainly  say.  in  re.spon.se  to 
he  question  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii,  that  it  would  certainly 
not  dei^nve  the  House  of  any  of  the  pre- 
rogatives or  privileges  of  tlie  Hoase 
which  exist  by  reason  of  other  rules. 
However,  it  is  a  basic  principle  of  rep- 
resentative governmient  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  strong  and  comnelling  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  an  hidividual  elected  by 
his  constituency,  is  at  least  entitled  to 
come  before  the  House  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  his  oath. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen'  has  ex- 
pired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kazev. 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minute.'  > 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  ■  Mr  Flynt  > 
so  that  he  may  finish  his  answer. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  l!ie 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

There  would  certainly  be  nothing  in 
this  resolution,  nor  in  any  other  rule 
uf  the  House  that  I  am  aware  of,  that 
would  abridge  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  House  to  act  on  the  seating  of  a 
Member. 

But.  once  being  s>?ated.  sifter  being  re- 


elected following  a  circumstance  as  de- 
scntted  in  this  resolution,  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  all  other  Members  unless 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  tiie  House  voted 
otherwise. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Tlien  this  resoki- 
tion  will  not  in  any  w  ay  negate  the  prec- 
edent *>et  in  the  Powell  case  where  the 
Member  was  reelected  and  sub-^ccjuciuly 
removed .' 

Mr.  I  LYNT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the 
t!e:it!cmr.n. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  Mr  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  chairman, 
tiie  gentleman  from  Gcoryia  iMr. 
Flynt I . 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  somewhat  troubled 
by  what  may  he  construed  througli  the 
language  in  the  resolution,  more  par- 
ticularly 111  two  rtspocls: 

Tire  State  of  California  has  an  inde- 
terminate sentence  law,  and  whether 
well  advised  or  not.  at  tlie  point  in  time 
tiiat  that  law.  or  that  approacii.  rather, 
to  saiKtions  for  criminal  conduct  was 
j.iassed.  it  was  considered  to  i)e  quite  en- 
lightened, and  [irogres.^ive.  Howe\cr.  I 
fear  this  resolution  might  be  construed 
to  cover  some  conduct  for  whicti  tlierc 
IS  a  1  dny  to  up  to  5  years  on  an  inde- 
terminate sentence  bisis,  that  someone 
finds  himself  oveniicht.  if  you  will,  or 
over  the  weekend,  being  mcarceratod  for 
that  iJciiod  of  time,  and  that  that  may 
well  possibly,  under  the  wordinf^  of  this 
resolution,  caa-e  hi.m  to  bo  bap.n?d  from 
I  Hither  voting. 

I  want  to  express  a  reservation  in  that 
respect.  Because  I  would  like  to  note  that 
I>erh.ips  this  language  could  have  been 
(h-awn  a  little  better  with  that  kind  of  a 
situation  in  mind:  Tlie  situation  in  (a> 
that  some  States  have  an  indeterminate 
sentence  law;  and  tiie  situation  in  ib> 
that  whether  or  not  there  is  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  law,  the  finding  of  the 
court  is  to  the  etTcct,  still  technically, 
to  be  a  finding  of  guilty  on  that  ground, 
but  as  a  matter  of  the  i.ssuancc  cf  a  sen- 
tence, the  conduct  was  such  that  no  sen- 
tence was  in  order. 

This  re.solution  apiiears  not  to  give 
even  any  kind  of  consideration  to  either 
of  those  situations  or  circumstances. 

Mr.  FI;YNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  will  yield,  I 
understand  completely  the  question  tliat 
lias  been  raised  by  the  gentleman  and, 
furthermore.  I  understand  his  concern. 
As  a  mallei;  of  fact,  that  caused  some 
concern  to  members  of  the  committee 
and  to  the  staff  at  the  time  that  we  were 
deliberating  and  discussing  the  report- 
mp;  of  this  resolution. 

It  was  the  hitention  of  tlie  committee 
to  arrive  at  the  best  language  which  we 
could  to  differentiate  between  an  offense 
which  was  a  misdemeanor,  and  an  of- 
fense which  was  a  felony. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  OfBcial  Conduct  to  have 
this  triggered  by  a  conviction  on  a  count 
in  an  Indictment  which  amoimted  to  a 
felony. 


In  stud.ving  the  precedents.  In  study- 
ing the  laws  and  in  studying  the  statutes 
and  .judicial  decisions,  we  found  that 
there  is  no  universal  defrnition  of  a 
felony.  We  are  aware,  and  we  were  at  the 
time  this  resolution  was  reported,  of  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman's  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  perhaps  other  Stales  have 
the  indeterminate  .sentence  law. 

It  would  occur  lo  the  chairman  of  this 
commit  tee.  and  speaking  as  clcseiy  as  I 
can  for  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee v%lio  served  with  me,  that  tliis 
would  in  a  case  such  as  tiie  gentleman 
has  described,  address  itself  to  i>erhap.s 
a  further  action  of  tlie  House  of  Repie- 
senlalivcs  itself,  if  tiiere  is  any  question 
as  to  whether  this  is  a  serious  crime  or  a 
felony;  but  we  were  trying  to  make  this 
lansiuage  apply,  as  nearly  as  we  could, 
in  the  absence  of  a  universal  definition  ol 
tiie  term  "felony." 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  The  gentle- 
man lias  considerably  allayed  my  con- 
cerns. I  would  hope  that,  assuming  that 
if  under  Slate  law  the  imposition,  let  us 
say.  of  a  senu-nee  of  1  day,  which  then 
by  detir.ition  under  that  Stale  law  makes 
lliat  conduct  a  misdemeanor  even 
thougli  a  sentence  of  a  period  of  2  or 
more  .\ears  would  make  that  conduct  a 
felony,  would  mean  in  that  situation 
that  the  fear  expressed  by  myself  is  not 
ju.-lified. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Of  course,  let  me  say  that 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  circura-stances 
whuh  the  gentleman  has  so  accurately 
and  well  described  would  never  be 
brought  lo  the  attention  of  the  House. 
In  fact.  I  would  hope  that  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution  would  never  have  to  be 
trig{;ered  in  any  way.  But  I  think  that 
for  the  purpose  of  making  legislative  his- 
tory, since  the  term  2  years  is  used  in  the 
resolution  itself,  and  which,  if  adopted, 
would  become  part  of  the  pennanent 
Rules  of  the  House,  I  would  say  tiiat  a 
conviction  under  such  circumstances  as 
tlie  eentlemaii  has  described  would  be 
an  occasion  the  House  might  well  ad- 
dress separately. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the  gon- 
tleinan  has  expired. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  House  Resolution 
46  is  improvident.  As  has  been  indicated 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  a  moment  ago.  the  situation  that 
this  bill  addresses  did  come  up  in  tlie 
92d  Congress.  In  that  case  a  sense-of- 
Congress  resolution  was  passed,  and  the 
Member  involved  did  refrain  from  par- 
ticipating or  voting  in  Congress.  I  think 
it  IS  far  better  to  meet  these  problems 
when  they  arise  than  to  write  a  rule 
of  the  House  which  seems  to  me  to  follow 
a  different  path  than  that  pointed  out 
lo  us  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  true  that  the  resolution  merely 
says  that  a  Member  should  not  partic- 
ipate. It  does  not  say  he  cannot  par- 
ticipate, but  in  all  the  debate  it  has  been 
indicated  that  If  he  does  participate,  he 
will  be  considered  in  violation  of  the 
rules.  Therefore,  he  has  hanging  over 
his  head  a  violation  of  the  rules  which 
would  Imply  some  type  of  sanction  might 
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be  imposed  against  him.  This  is  further 
implied  by  the  existence  of  the  exemp- 
tion in  which  it  is  .stated  that  If  he  is  re- 
elected, this  resolution  shall  not  apply. 
He  is  elected  until  his  term  expires. 

My  concern  is  simply  this,  thai  the 
Constitution  has  told  us,  and  the  Powell 
ca.se  realTiriViS  the  proposition,  that  the 
decision  of  Ih?  voters  ir  th.c  district  is 
at'-olutely  inviolate  as  Iohl^  as  the  three 
conslilulioual  qualifications  are  met 
Willi.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  any 
ussravated  case,  one  in  which  a  con- 
vicied  member  whose  case  is  on  appeal 
does  not  •,  oluntarily  refrain  from  par- 
ticipation, the  Hou.se  might  well  inde- 
peiiuently  consider  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fciL^e  and  expel  hint  under  its  clear  coii- 
.stitulional  authority. 

If  the  House  did  thai,  his  congrescional 
district  would  then  bo  free  to  ele(;t  some- 
one el.se  to  represent  it.  But,  as  I  said  in 
the  Powell  case  wlien  the  matter  was 
\ery  iiot  politically.  I  did  not  want  to 
me.ss  with  Harlem,  and  I  did  not  want 
Harlcin  to  mess  with  the  Eighth  District. 

I  leel  thai  a  general  rule  that  provides 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  for  a  sitting  Congressman  to  rep- 
resent his  distriCi,  is  a  mistake.  I  think 
v.e  should  be  compelled  to  take  the  cou- 
rageous course  in  a  manner  in  which  we 
desire  lo  remove  that  person  from  par- 
ticipation and  expel  him  on  a  tv;o-third.s 
vote,  or  el.se  do  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mo'.c  to 
stiike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.^h  to  concur  in  the 
remarks  of  ihe  distinguished  chairman 
of  i!ie  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  ihe  committee.  I  have  had  the 
distinct  honor  of  working  clo.scly  on  this 
bill  with  my  colleague  from  Georgia,  and 
I  have  been  highly  impressed  with  his 
diligence  and  his  fairness. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
briefly  highlight  a  few  of  the  key  points 
e.f  the  resolution  before  a-^. 

As  explained  in  the  committee  report, 
the  terms  of  House  Resolution  46  come 
into  play  when  the  defendent  loses  his 
presumption  of  innocence.  That  is,  when 
a  plea  of  guilty  is  entered,  or  when  a 
finding  of  guilty  is  made  either  by  a 
judge  or  a  jmy.  The  committee  decided 
on  this  approach  because  we  recognize 
that  the  appeals  process  can  be  made  to 
extend  to  the  point  that  eventual  action 
by  the  Hou.'^e  could  be  ineffective  or 
moot. 

As  noted,  ihe  plea  or  deternimation  of 
guilt  may  be  made  before  any  court  of 
record  which  has  jurisdiction  over  of- 
fenses cari-jing  penalties  of  2  years'  im- 
prisonment or  more.  If  a  Member  is 
found  guilty  of  an  offense  wiiich  does  in 
fact  cany  the  2 -year  penalty,  he  is  then 
subjected  to  tlxe  terms  of  this  resolution. 
The  report  of  your  committee  empha- 
sizes that  the  language  in  the  resolution 
is  intended  to  exclude  cases  in  which  a 
Member  is  convicted  of  a  series  of  of- 
fenses, wheii  no  single  offense  caiTles  a 
penalty  of  as  much  as  2  years'  imprison- 
ment. Even  though  the  offenses  may 
draw  consecutive  .sentences  which  result 


in  more  than  2  years'  imprisonment.  'Jiey 
would  not  fall  wilhin  the  scope  of  this 
resolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  Member  is 
convicted  of  an  offense  which  is  punish- 
able by  imprisoiuncnt  of  2  years  or  more, 
the  language  ot  tiris  resolution  would 
apply  even  if  such  punishment  is  sus- 
pended. The  committee  felt  thai  deter- 
mination of  .procedure  iii  .such  a  case 
sliould  rest  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, rather  than  with  the  .-.entenc- 
ing  judge,  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 
rather  than  tire  sentence  actually  im- 
posed or  .sei  ved,  is  the  controlling  factor. 

Article  1,  .section  .5,  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  each  Hou.'^e  of  Congress 
may  "punish  i^s  Members  for  disorderly 
behavior  and.  with  the  concurrencG  of 
two-thirds,  expel  tire  Member,'  Your 
committee  determined  that  to  resort  to 
such  severe  measures  as  censure  or  tx- 
pulsion,  while  there  remained  a  possibil- 
ity of  eventual  exoneration,  would  noi  be 
justified.  To  completely  ii^nore  such 
cases,  however,  would  be  an  evasion  of 
our  responsibility  to  keep  our  own  house 
in  order. 

V/e  feel  that  this  resolution  strikes  .iie 
proper  balance,  and  provides  for  an  oi- 
derly,  uniform,  and  fair  procedure.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  -WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  tl;c  gen.l' man 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.ould 
hke  to  clarify  for  the  Rfcord  if  I  may 
the  expression  in  this  resolution  regard- 
ing restraining  the  Member  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  business  of  eacir  com- 
mittee of  which  he  is  a  member.  Would 
that  in  the  gentleman's  judgment  refer 
to  attending  a  conunittee  meeting  or 
reading  a  committee  report?  How  far 
does  this  go?  I  just  do  not  understand 
what  the  import  of  that  is. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  think  it  would  extend 
to  voting  and  othenvisc  acting  in  the 
committee. 

Ml-.  WYDLER.  Do  I  undei'stand  that 
expression  only  means  the  Member 
would  not  vote  on  committee  business" 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasui'e  to  join 
w  ith  my  colleagues  oia  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  in  urging 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  46. 

This  Is  a  simple  resolution  and  ItvS  jjio- 
visions  are  clearly  stated  in  the  commit- 
tee repoi-t.  It  deals  with  the  actions  that 
should  be  taken  by  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  pleads  guilty  to  or  is  convicted 
of  a  crime  for  which  he  could  be  impris- 
oned for  2  or  more  years. 

The  resolution  would  add  to  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct,  -which  is  a  part  of 
the  House  rules,  a  clause  stating  the  pol- 
icy of  the  House  that  a  Member  w  ho  finds 
himself  in  such  a  situation  should  re- 
frain from  voting  in  the  House  or  in  any 
committee  of  which  he  is  a  member.  It 
would  not  bar  him  from  attending  House 


or  ccmiiiiLlee  nie^jtings,  or  conducting  l.i. 
other  representational  duties. 

The  resolution  would  not  apply  to  a 
Member  who  has  been  indicted  for  .. 
.serious  offense  but  has  not  been  tried.  I 
would  bt<orne  operative  only  after  liie 
pre^^utnpiion  ol  innocence  has  been  re- 
moved b.\  conviction  and  would  reUioii: 
oijerative  o' tiring  the  appeals  procc^.-.  A 
leiersal  ol  the  oiiginal  conviction  durint; 
th';  apjjeals  process  would  restore  th' 
Members  voting  rights.  So  would  hi.-  re- 
election .-ub.iev'iUem  to  con\iction,  ev-  n  i'. 
tiie  eonvijiion  were  upheld. 

In  tlic  p;;st,  v>'e  have  dealt  wu.i  .-.iii- 
s;:uatiGn.  on  a  case-to-ca^e  bki.>i-' 
tii  rough  mmyorary  procedure  .  Our 
oinnihtCL  leel.i  that  the  proper  w'ay  \.< 
deal  vMth  such  matters,  both  in  the  in- 
terest oi  in-ot'jcting  the  integrity  of  il.'C 
lioiisc  and  alcrtins  Members  to  llie  po- 
'.enliai  concquence.;  oi  serious  niLsdeeu.^ 
is  lo  a.^.Ne;  I  a  uniform  policy  as  jiari  1 1 
liie  rules  ol  this  body. 

r-.et  me  point  out  that  there  i,i  iiothin-r 
iii..ndaloiy  about  the  procedure  re.oin- 
ir.ended,  but  il  wo'uld  be  expected  ih.i; 
any  Member  affected  would  abide  by  the 
.•■uirit  '.f  the  policy.  The  policy  could  bo 
waived  b:;  the  Hou.je  in  sijecific  ca.>es  it 
it  deemed  .such  a  waiver  would  be  in  tije 
ijuhlic  inierest. 

I  ur^^e  adoi^tion  of  ilie  resolution. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mi- 
Sijcuker.  liie  rcooluiion  before  u.-  \v.o- 
(-oses  to  inhibit  participation  in  coinm;,- 
tee  and  voting  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Represcnia lives  by  any  Member  ul 
Congress  after  that  person  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  for  which  a  sentence  o( 
2  or  more  r-cars  imprisonment  may  bi' 
iiiiiKJsed.  This  resolution  was  introduce;! 
in  tlie  last  Congress  and  passed  a.;  a 
".--ense  of  the  House."  Now  we  are  aske' 
to  vott  tiie  measure  pcnnanently  into 
our  rules.  I  feel  now  as  I  did  then,  tha*^ 
thLs  measure  raises  serious  constitutional 
nroblem.s  and  I  will  therefore  cast  ni\ 
vote  against  it. 

Article  I  secli.m  .5.  clau.^c  2  of  the  Con- 
.■>titution  slates: 

Ea.jU  Hru.e  may  pun:.-.h  lis  member-.  .'.■•• 
disorderly  bcliavlor,  and  wlvh  the  '•oucu.- 
rtnce  of  twc)-ihirrt.s  expel  a  Member, 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  this  b')o>- 
to  punish  one  of  its  Members  for  mis- 
conduct in  the  House.  The  Constitution 
has  giveji  us  this  right,  and  we  have,  on 
rare  occ^sioas  made  use  of  it.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  sanction 
serves  as  a  punishment.  Nor  may  \\t 
doubt  that  the  sanction  imposed  by 
House  Resolution  46,  though  of  a  leaser 
magnitude,  also  sei'ves  as  a  pumshment 
Yet  should  the  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  applied  to  a  Member  of  the 
House,  this  body  would  be  punishing  that 
Member  for  misdeeds  committed  out- 
side the  House  of  Representatives.  Tne 
Constitution  makes  no  provision  for  th.  ■ 

Tiie  measure  before  us  punishes  :• 
Member  of  the  House  by  attempting  to 
deprive  thai  pcnson  of  the  right  to  votv 
and  participate  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. However,  in  our  effort  to  so  disciplir.e 
a  Member  of  Congress,  we  would  effec- 
tively disenfranchise  the  nearly  one-ha;f 
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million  Americans  who  elected  that  per- 
-n\  to  represent  them.  Such  an  action 
undeiinines  the  basic  interest  of  a  con- 
^inut-ncy  in  their  representative  gov- 
f'l-.imcnt.  Any  constituency  has  a  lef;iti- 
iiiiite  interest  in  being  reprt.^entecl  by 
Us  pr"ferred  choite  \vho  po>se^ses  all  tiie 
ons'itutional  ehgibiUty  requirenients, 
f\-:'\\  tliough  objected  to  on  otiier 
grounds,  such  as  lus  un\villin;;nes.-.  to 
support  existing  laws. 

.\  resolution  such  m^  ilu--  roulri  put 
I  he  House  in  the  position  of  encuuras- 
iii;  the  lo>s  of  represf  ntation  to  a  con- 
>tiluency  whose  representative  may  hui e 
committed  an  act  oi  civil  disobedience 
;; <  ^1  matter  of  conscience,  perhaps  e\en 
'.".uh  the  approval  of  that  constituency. 

The  Constitution  has  already  i)rovidrd 
"^ins  body  with  the  iemed\  of  e\pt!ling  a 
Member  for  misconduct.  Under  that 
clause,  the  expelled  Member  may  be  im- 
mediately replaced  by  another  person  to 
represent  the  constitu.cnc'/.  However, 
under  the  provisions  of  th-'  measure  be- 
fore us.  there  can  be  no  replacement  for 
fhe  punished  Member.  By  the  terms  of 
tlie  resolution  a  constituency  would  be 
left  without  a  \oice  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  for  the  duration  of  the 
Congress  or  until  the  disciplined  Mem- 
ber was  acquitted. 

I  feel  that  the  problems  raised  by  this 
nuMsure  go  to  the  heart  of  our  form  of 
government.  One  of  the  most  funda- 
mer.tal  principles  of  this  representative 
democracy  is.  in  the  words  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  "tliat  th;  people  snould  choose 
V  horn  they  please  to  govern  them  " 

Mr.  DRINAN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  197;;.  tin-,  Hoirse  debated  and 
pi'.^sed  a  resoluti(.n  nearly  identical  to 
the  one  now  before  us  it  expressed  the 
--en.-e  of  this  bP:ly  that  Members  con- 
victed of  a  crime  punisha.ble  by  i.iore 
than  2  yeais  in  prL^on  sh.ould  refrain 
from  !)articipatin:i  in  committee  business 
and  fiom  voting  on  the  floor 

On  that  occasion.  I  strongly  op.jostd 
the  resolution  because,  in  my  judgment. 
:t  exceeded  the  powers  of  the  House.  The 
Constitution  is  riuit«  plain  on  the  matter 
of  disciplining  Members.  .\rCKle  I,  sec- 
tion 5.  clause  2  provides: 

Each  House  may  .  .  .  pmu~h  r.->  Mt-miie.s 
for  disorderly  Behavun-.r,  »nd.  with  the  C'oii- 
."uncnce  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

That  provision  marks  the  limits  of  per- 
missible action:  no  other  saiiction 
against  an  elected  Representative  is  al- 
lowed, Tfie  resolution  we  debate  today 
intrudes  into  the  prohibited  sphere. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Hou.se  may 
discipline  its  Members  only  for  disor- 
derly behavior.  Thi;  sanction  of  expul- 
sion, while  authorized,  is  reserved  for 
outrageous  conduct  which  effectively  dis- 
rupts the  orderly  vioikinas  of  the  leg- 
islative process,  in  short,  a  serious  vio- 
lation of  the  Member's  oath  of  ofRce. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  elected  Repre- 
sentative is  entitled  to  the  full  privileges 
■  if  the  House,  unless  suspended  or  ex- 
relled.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  We 
ta  tmot  have  two  classes  of  Members :  one 
uith  all  the  right.s.  and  the  other  with 
'  nly  partial  powers.  Such  bifurcation  in 


our  b.'dy  is  at  vanan^e  v.uh  the  con.-,ti- 
tutional  scheme  wiiich  guides  our  ac- 
tions. Yet  that  is  what  this  resolution,  if 
passed,  uould  accomplish. 

In  addition,  violation  of  a  State  or 
Federal  statute,  imposing  a  punishment 
in  excess  of  2  .vears  in  prison,  may  or 
may  not  piovide  a  basis  for  imposing  a 
sanction.  Any  punisliment.  including  ex- 
pulsion, mu.st  be  undertiiken  only  in  con- 
nection v.ilh  particular  imiiropnetics  of 
an  individual  Member.  It  cannot  be  im- 
posed thiouuh  general  i^rinciple.-  or  by 
vvide'y  aijplif.'bje  rules  unrelated  to  a 
specific  offense.  That  is  the  infirmity 
of  tiie  losolution  before  Us:  it  seeks  to 
discipline  a  Member  witliout  regard  to 
the  naf  ui e  of  i  he  otlcn.se. 

I  would  ha'.e  thought  !li;it  the  House 
.vas  sufficiently  advised  of  the  param- 
eters of  Us  power  in  this  sensitive  area 
by  iiie  Supreme  Court.  Only  a  few  year.s 
a'-:o,  I  his  bod"  denit-d  former  Represent- 
ative Adam  Clayton  Powf'll  his  proper 
place  in  tiie  Chamber.  The  Court  re- 
veist'il  ilie  action  of  the  House,  holding 
that,  in  disciplining  Members,  it  must 
adhere  strictl,",  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  Powell  v.  McCornidck.  :?95 
U.S.  486  a969i. 

The  thrust  of  that  decision  is  that 
this  House  has  very  limited  powers  to 
punish  an  elected  Member  of  the  Na- 
t'onal  I.egi.-.lature.  But.  of  course,  we  are 
nut  p:)wc:less  to  act  in  proper  cases.  If 
a  particular  Member  has  engaged  in  con- 
duct cnllfng  for  sanction.s.  the  Consti- 
tution, in  r.arrowly  defined  circum- 
stances, provides  for  aptjropnate  reme- 
dies. FAiJUlsion.  for  example,  is  clearly 
a'.;.''iab!e  Id  to.  BiU  su(  ii  punishment 
musr  be  impo.-cci  only  in  the  context  of 
specific  olTenses.  and  not  legislated 
bro.idlv  <ind  ii^discriminately. 

In  1973.  the  action  of  this  body  in  this 
delicate  matter  took  tire  form  of  a  sense- 
of-the-Hoiise  resolution.  Today  its  pro- 
ponents .seek  to  incorporate  the  substant  e 
of  that  resolution  into  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Tomorrow  it  m.av  well  become  a 
mandatory  obligation.  Two  years  ago,  I 
perceived  no  constitutional  basis  for 
pas.-ing  the  sense-of-the-House  re.solu- 
tion:  I  see  les.-.  justification  for  amendin-j; 
tlie  rules  in  a  similar  fashion  today, 

Mr,  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  0.0- 
p),suion  to  this  re.solution, 

I  believe  that  strong  measures  sliould 
be  taken  against  Members  of  Congress 
w  ho  are  convicted  of  crimes,  or  who  plead 
guilty  to  certain  charges.  This  resolution 
before  us.  however,  is  both  ineffective  and 
po,s-.iblv  unconstitutional,  and  in  sum  a 
poor  method  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 

This  resolution,  which  would  prohibit 
Members,  who  had  been  convicted  of  cer- 
tain crimes,  from  voting,  cither  in  com- 
mittee or  on  the  House  floor,  would  effec- 
tively disenfranchi.se  some  500.000  people 
who  are  being  represented  by  that  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  It  would  deny  them  rep- 
resentation for  up  to  2  years.  Not  only  is 
this  tuifair,  but  indeed,  in  my  view,  it  vio- 
lates our  elective  processes  and  the  veiy 
Constitution  of  our  land. 

Rather  than  passing  this  legislation,  I 
believe  far  stronger  action  should   be 


taken.  The  House  has  the  power  both  to 
censure  and  to  expel.  It  al,so  has  the 
pOkver  to  urge  tiie  resignation  of  one  of 
its  Members,  In  such  a  case,  a  vacancy 
would  occur  a:id  a  special  election  .should 
b?  held—  in  the  shortest  possible  time — so 
that  a  new  Representative  could  be 
ele 'ted  and  the  people  would  be  given 
tlie  critical  representation  to  which  they 
I're  eiuirled 

Mr.  FLYNT,  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  move  the 
previous  titiestion  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  ci'iestion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
le-dlution. 

Tile  question  vvc.s  taken:  and  the 
Si)caker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLEP,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ob.ject 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  cu 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
!M>t  jirci-ent 

The  Sergt:in!  '.t  Arm>  will  notifv  ab- 
sent Members, 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  360.  nays  37, 
not  voting  3.?,  as  follows: 

IHoii  No.  121] 


.VljrliiOi- 

Adams 

.^^:ti,^bi>o 

AlexHlKle:- 

.\mbro 

Auders.jK. 

CaU(. 
Aiidfrso:!    I:' 
A!;drew,s,  ,S  f 
Aiifirews, 

N.  Uak 
Aiumii/10 
Archer 
Arni.«'ioii'4 
.Ashhrook 
As;  nil 
AviCom 
Biidillo 
Biifalis 
Balilus 
narrt"!  I 
E.iiu'ii,s 
BiUiin.'ii 
Beard. R  I 
Beard.  T.;iii. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Beimel ' 
Berulai'.i 
Bevill 
B!ai.;t,i 
Buiiau'l'i 
Bhinchai.l 
Bioiliu 
BoiiM.'' 
Boiniid 
Bolliii:'. 
Bonkor 
Bo  wen 
Brndeiiias 
Breaiix 
Briiiklev 
Brodhend 
Brooks 
Broomtield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Bro'.vn.  Ohio 
Bro.vhlU 
Bvichaiiau 
Bureeiier 
Burke.  Calif 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass, 
Burleson.  T.  x. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carnrv 
Curler 


YE,\S— :^60 

Case;,- 

C'happell 

Chisholru 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

Don  H, 
Clavson,  De! 
Ckf 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  III. 
Collins.  Te\c. 
Conahle 
Conlan 
Con'e 
Conyers 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Cout;hlin 
D.^mours 
Diiniel,  D:>n 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
Davi.-? 

de  la  Gar/a 
Deianey 
Uerrick 
Uerwinski 
Devine 
DickinsiJii 
Disks 
Dingell 
Downey 
Dov.niut; 
Dunc.in,  Ore^' 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Karly 
rdw.ird.- 
Filberg 
Emery 
Eimlish 
Eilenboi  n 
Esch 

L^hleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fvms.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plorio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 


.\:n. 


Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenii. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fren/el 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Glaimo 

cnlniau 

Ginn 

Good  1 1  lis 

Gradistm 

Gra.sslcy 

Cireen 

Guyer 

Hatjedom 

Haley 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Haaley 

Haunaford 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hnwkms 

H.iyes,  Ind. 

Ha.vs.  Ohio 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  V.>. 

Heckler,  Mas.s. 

Heinz 

Hender.son 

Hicks 

Hill  is 

Hinsha'.y 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howu 

Hubbard 

H'.itihes 

Hungate 

Hutchin-.i>ii 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarniaii 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N,C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kanh 
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Kasteu 

Murtha 

Sebelius 

Ka.'.en 

Myers,  Ind. 

Seiberllng 

Kelly 

Myers.  Pa. 

Sharp 

Kemp 

Natcher 

Shipley 

Ketchum 

Neal 

Sikes 

Keys 

Nedzl 

Simon 

Koch 

Nichols 

Sisk 

Krebs 

Nix 

Skubitz 

Krnogor 

Nolan 

Slack 

LaPalce 

Nowak 

Smith.  Iowa 

r,ii",oniar,-:iuo 

Oberstar 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Laiidrum 

O'Brien 

Snyder 

Lai  ia 

O'Hara 

Spellman 

Lchn.ai: 

O'Neill 

Spence 

Lent 

Ottinger 

Staggers 

Levitas 

Passman 

Stanton. 

Litton 

Patman 

James  V. 

I.'oyd.Calif. 

Patten 

Sieed 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Patterson,  Cai 

1  Steelman 

Loii',,  l.a. 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Kieiger,  Ariz. 

Loit 

Pepper 

Stokes 

Lujan 

Perkins 

Stratton 

McClo;-v 

Pev.ser 

Si.uckey 

McColUster 

Pickle 

Sullivan 

McCorma'k 

Pike 

Symington 

McDado 

Poage 

Taloott 

McDonald 

Pressler 

Taylor,  Mo. 

McEwen 

Preyer 

Thompson 

McFall 

Price 

Thone 

McHuph 

PrUchr  rd 

Thornton 

McKay 

Quie 

Traxler 

Macdocald 

Qulllen 

Treen 

Maguire 

Raxlsbact 

Tsongus 

Mahon. 

Randall 

L'dall 

Maun 

Rangel 

Uilman 

Martin 

Regula 

Vander  Jngt 

Mathis 

Reuss 

Vander  Veen 

Matsnnr,i;a 

Richmond 

Vanlk 

Meeds 

Riegle 

Vigorlto 

Melcher 

Rlnaldo 

Waggonner 

MctcElfe 

RobertB 

WalBh 

Meyncr 

Robin.son 

Wampler 

Mi  Che: 

Rodino 

White 

Mikva 

Roe 

Whltehvtrst 

Milford 

Rogers 

Whitten 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rcncalio 

Wiggins 

Mineta 

Bioone; 

Wilson,  Bob 

Minish 

Roee 

Wilion. 

Mink 

Rostenkovvsk; 

Charles  H., 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Roush 

CMif. 

rioakley 

Romselot 

Winn 

MofTett 

Roybal 

Wlrth 

Mollohan 

Runnels 

Wolfl 

Montgomei  y 

Russo 

Wright 

Moore 

Si  Germain 

Wydler 

Moorhead, 

Sautini 

Wylie 

Calif. 

Sarasin 

Yates 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Sarbanes 

Young,  Alasl.a 

Morgan 

SatterlieUl 

Young,  Pla. 

MOEher 

Scheuer 

Young,  Ga. 

Molll 

Schneebeli 

Young,  Tex. 

Murphy.  111. 

Schrceder 

Zablockl 

Mi'.iph.v.  N.V, 

Schulze 
NAYS— :n 

Zeicreti: 

Ab.vup 

EdgiiX 

Miller.  Calif. 

Blester 

Edwards,  Cal. 

'.  MiUhill.  Md. 

Breckinridge 

Gonzalez 

Moss 

Burton,  John 

Hammer- 

Obey 

Burton,  Phillip      schmldt 

Shuster 

Carr 

Haningtou 

Stark 

Connan 

HelBtoski 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Crane 

Kastenmeier 

Studds 

Danlelscii 

Kindness 

Van  Deer! in 

Dellums 

Long,  Md. 

Waxman 

Dodd 

McCloskey 

Weaver 

Drinan 

Ma^.zoU 

Whalcn 

Eckh.^rUL 

Mezviusky 

NOT  VOTING - 

-:35 

Ashley 

Jeffords 

Shrivcr 

cederberi-; 

Johnson,  Colo 

.    Solarz 

Dent 

Leggett 

Stanton, 

Findley 

McKinney 

J.  WUliani 

Fithion 

Madden 

Stephens 

Fr.^scr 

Madigan 

.Symms 

C.ibbons 

Mills 

Taylor,  NC. 

Goldwaier 

Rees 

Teague 

Gilds 

Rhodes 

WUson, 

Hast:rr,= 

Risenhoo'  ( ;• 

Charles.  Tex. 

H.  fiKr 

Rosenthal 

Yatron 

Hiiilitowcr 

Ruppe 

1 

Hol)f.;,d 

Ryau 

1 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
S  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
;-  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tl:-  Ipble. 


DISCHARGING  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  FROM  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  CERTAIN  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  AND  RE-RE- 
FERRING SAME  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  tlrat  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  follov\ing  bills 
and  resolutions  and  that  they  be  re-re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  en  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service:  House  Resolution  238; 
House  Joint  Resolution  114;  House  Joint 
Resolution  137;  House  Joint  Resolution 
244;  House  Joint  Resolution  257;  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  138;  and  House 
Conctirrent  Resolution  155. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Morgan),  is  meeting  this  afternoon  with 
regard  to  two  of  the  bills  that  the 
President  sent  over  following  his  mes- 
sage of  the  other  evening,  and  both  of 
the-^e  bill.'!  are  before  that  committee  ft 
the  present  time.  The  gentleman  from 
Penni-ylvania  is  holding  hearinps  tl.i- 
alternoon,  and  he  is  holding  ht.tring.- 
tomorrow.  He  huz  sclieduled  Dr.  Ki-  - 
sinfier  to  appear  before  his  committee  01 1 
f-'riday. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  a  po.ssibility  th.nt 
the  bills  from  both  committees  could  be 
reported  by  Friday.  Then  we  would  b.' 
required  to  have  rules  for  those  bili^.  -.j 
conseciuciitly  they  would  not  come  up  on 
liie  floor  tuitil  sometime  next  week,  I., 
order  to  insure  that  the  House  may  have 
committee  hearings  and  that  they  be  lull 
hearings,  the  program  has  been  sched- 
uled the  way  it  is,  so  there  will  be  a  ^e;~- 
.<-::Qn  on  Friday  of  tliis  week,  and  Amtra!-". 
v.iij  ijc    ■cnsidered  en  Friday. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM    FOR   THE 
REMAINDER  OF  THE  WEEK 


was  given 
House  for 
extend  his 


I  ri.sc  in 
schedule 


(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and 
peiinission  to  address  the 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
order  tliat  I  may  explain  the 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

The  next  bill  we  will  take  up,  of 
course,  is  the  Education  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1976.  If  we  finish  this 
bill  at  a  reasonable  hour,  we  will  con- 
tinue with  the  Youth  Camp  S?fcty  Act. 

For  Thursday  we  have  scheduled  H.R. 
4111,  the  Seciu-ities  Exchange  Act  wliich 
lias  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  Friday 
session  this  week.  On  Friday  v.e  will 
bring  up  H.R.  4975,  the  Amtrak  Improve- 
ment Act,  subject  to  a  iiile  being 
granted. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact,  of  course. 
tliat  in  the  President's  message  he  asked 
for  legislation  on  Vietnam  by  April  19. 
I  imderstand  in  a  conversation  with  the 
Speaker  that  the  President  said  that  that 
was  not  a  deadline. 

However,  what  is  happening  at  the 
present  time  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price)  ,  will  meet  tomorrow  and  Friday, 
and  if  they  are  to  report  a  bill,  the  House 
will  be  in  session  this  week,  including 
Friday,  when  in  fact  a  report  may  be 
filed. 

The  Committee  on  International 
Relations.,  under  the  chr.irmav.shi'T  of 


RK 


30IUTI0N  SUPPORTING  RLPU 
LICA:^  TASK  FORCE 


Mr,  FRENZEL  asked  and  wa.s  give; 
jjermission  to  address  the  House  to:- 
1  minute  and  to  revise  ?nd  extend  hi"- 
remarks.  1 

Ivir,  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  toJa;,  i.- 
the  Republican  conference,  I  presented 
the  following  resolution  in  support  of  a 
position  endorsed  by  the  House  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Reform : 

Each  meeting  of  the  Conference  ^h-dli  h< 
open  to  the  public  except  whea  the 
Ccn'trf'iice.  iu  <ipeii  :-e;;lon  and  with  s 
qiioruni  !;iesent,  determines  by  rolkall  von 
mat  all  or  a  part  of  the  rci;iainder  cf  the 
ni--c;;iig  o;i  Ihil  day  shall  bo  closcS  be- 
cr.".3e  di:;c!osure  of  testimony,  evldeiice.  nr 
other  matters  to  be  considered  would  en- 
dr^nj-er  the  nation^.l  ,secnrity  or  would  violate 
anv  law  <,r  rule  of  the  Hov.se  of  E3pre.-.enta- 
tive-. 

The  resolution  v,as  thoroughly  and 
vigorously  discussed  pro  and  con.  Be- 
cause the  resolution  is  important,  a  final 
deci.':ion  was  deferred  until  next  Wednes- 
day 50  all  Members  may  review  it  catc- 
fully. 

Briefly,  the  task  force  and  I  believe 
that  the  people's  busines;:;  should  b' 
conducted  in  the  open.  As  a  respoiLsible 
minority,  we  hope  to  set  an  example 
for  the  Democrat  majority  which  use 
scret  unit-iiile  votes  behind  closed  door, 
to  bind,  or  perhaps  to  intimidate,  or  to 
guide,  it.s  Members.  By  example,  we  hope 
to  influence  "King  Caucus"  to  let  a  little 
sunlight  shine  on  its  clandestiru  ri*';;- 
sionm.aking  proces.s. 

The  resolution  is  b.vscd  both  on 
strong  belief  in  the   people's   righ' 
know,    and   a   fiim   confidence   iu 
judgment  of  Republican  Members. 
hope   the   majority   party   ha-    sin. 
beliels  and  confidences. 


c':r 

t    to 

the 

We 

•!ar 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SER'VICES  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  AND 
LENDER  5 -MINUTE  RULE 


Mr 
imovs 


PRICE.  Mr. 

co:hent  th 


Speaker.  I  a^k  unax- 
it  the  Committee  on 
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Armed  Service.-,  be  permitted  to  meet 
this  afternoon  during  general  debate  and 
during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Liie  reque.it  of  the  lienllcman  from  Il- 
linois? 

T!\fie  w.ij  no  obtcctio;! 


COMMON  CAUSES  EXPLANATION 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THEIR  i-INAN- 
CIAL   DISCLOSURE   REPORT 

■  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  nsked  and  wa.s  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  in(  lude  extraneous  m.nt- 
tcr:  I 

Mr.  H.^YS  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ju.st 
•>vant  to  point  out  that  yesterday  the 
gentleman  from  Flouda  'Mr  Easctll> 
put  in  the  Record  an  explanation  fur- 
n!.->hed  him  bv  Common  Cau;e  of  why 
they  did  not,  file  timely  under  the  elec- 
tion la  IV. 

What  they  gave  him  ic  n..ii  exactly 
factual,  and  I  have  a  Ions  explanatiot; 
of  exactly  what  the  law  say.s.  However. 
I  .lu-st  want  to  read  one  paragraph  of  it. 

Witl>  regard  to  wliat  the  Siipcrv  isc>r>  OlTi- 
it-r.-.  charged  with  enforcing  the  Federal  elec- 
tion law  did  or  said  about  the  iV.ilure  of 
(.'inimon  Cau^  to  fi!e  :i  March  10.  UI75  re- 
pert.  I  am  advised  thai  .-^liortly  after  March 
Id.  197.5  the  Secretary  of  State  <;eiu  Cotn- 
ir.on  C.^.ase  a  te'.etrr.ini  advL-.!:'.g  them  rf  their 
tailtire  to  file  the  March  10.  ly75  report  and 
rcdiiested  that  such  a  report  be  filed  Upon 
re  eipt  of  the  April  10,  VJlo  filing  by  the 
s;e  relary  of  the  Senate,  lie  advKed  Cuinmon 
C'a\i-.e  that  the  repnrt  was  due  .  .  inn)  Murch 
'.o.   1975. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  advised  him  of 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  v.  hat  Common  Cause  did 
:ii  their  mi.ssive  to  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Florida  i  Mr.  Fascell  >  was  to  .'•tonewall 
and  act  as  though  they  iiad  complied 
with  the  law.  when  all  the  tune  the  truth 
is  that  they  did  not  comply.  There  ks  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  memorandum 
•vhich  I  am  now  inserting  in  the  Rlcord. 

The  memorandimi  referred  to  follows: 

On  April  8.  1975  I  accu.sed  Conitnon  Cause. 
tu-  .so-called  cui/ens  lobbv.  of  luit  filing  its 
March  10,  1975  financial  disclosure  leport  as 
prescribed  by  Federal  election  law.  My  col- 
league from  Florid.i.  Representative  Dante 
Fa.scell.  on  April  14.  1975  deairmg  "to  set:  the 
record  straight,"  inserted  int..)  t!ie  Congres- 
sional Record  a  self-serving  statement  by 
Comjnon  Cause  wherein  ihey  merely  assert 
•iieir  financial  disclosure  report  was  not  due 
to  be  filed  with  tlie  Clerk  of  the  House  on 
March  10,  1975  but  rather  on  April  10.  1975. 

If  we  are  to  ser  the  record  straight,  let's 
look,  lit  what  the  election  law  prescribes  — 
tet's  carefully  examine  what  Common  Cause 
did  and  did  not  do  under  the  Federal  election 
1.1W—  lets  see  what  notice  was  given  to  Com- 
nvin  Cause  to  file  its  March  10.  1975  report 
Atih  the  Clerk  of  'he  House— let's  review 
what  the  Supervisory  Otficer<-,  rha'ged  'Aith 
carrying  out  this  law  did  or  said  about  the 
failure  of  Common  Cause  to  file  its  March  10, 
1975  report.  Such  an  analysis  will  set  the 
record  straight  and  prove  Common  C.^.u^e  to 
be  totally  wrong  and  as  of  having  committed 
an  apparent  violation  of  the  law. 

With  regard  to  the  election  la.v.  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  1974.  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  amendments  of  1974.  Public  Law  f.'?  443, 
were  signed  Info  law  amending  the  Federal 


Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  Piil)!!-  Law 
92-225  Tlie  1974  law  established  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  to  administer.  Inter- 
pret and  enforce  Federal  election  lav.s.  How- 
ever, until  the  Conimi.sslon  and  its  counsel 
were  appointed,  to  avoid  any  gaps  in  the 
itdminlsiration  and  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  as  an  Interim  measure  Section  208ibj  of 
PL.  93-443  provides  In  part  as  follows: 

"LtnMl  the  appointment  and  qualification 
of  all  the  members  of  tlic  Federal  Eiectioii 
CornmHsion  and  its  j:;eneral  counsel  and  un- 
•il  the  transfer  provided  for  in  this  pub- 
jortion.  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

re-eiUBtives  shall  continue  to  cunv  out  .  .  . 
I  his  I  responsibilities  under  title  I  and  title 
in  of  ti.e  Federal  Flection  C'ampaign  Act  of 
1971  as  such  titles  existed  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  en.ictment  of  this  Act.   .   .   ," 

Thus  the  Clerk  of  the  House  is  specifically 
chart;cd  under  the  law  with  enforcing  the 
filing  dates  proscribed  and  enumerated  In 
Tit:?  in  of  PL.  92-225.  including  the 
March  10,  1975  report  Title  III  does  not  re- 
quire an  April  10,  1975  report  nor  does  it 
permit  tlie  Clerk  of  the  House  to  authorize 
an  April  10,  1975  report  Under  the  existing 
law.  the  Clerk  of  tlie  House  has  no  discre- 
tioi!  in  this  ma'ter  The  other  provisions  of 
the  1974  amendments  of  PI  93-44:5  went 
into  eflet  f  on  January  1.  1975  ex-ept  for  the 
filing  and  reporting  pro\ir.lons.  These  were 
held  in  abeyance  until  the  Commisl.son  and 
its  general  couilscI  are  appointed  To  date 
the  C;eneral  Counsel  for  the  Commission  has 
not,  Ijeen  appointed. 

With  regard  to  what  Common  Cau.se  did 
and  did  not  do  under  the  law,  on  Jan- 
\iary  10.  1975  Common  Cause  tiled  a  d(KU- 
ir.ent  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  with  a 
covering  letter  dated  January  9,  1975  slat- 
ing: "tne  enclosed  Registration  Form  and 
Statejmenf!  of  Organu'.atlon  |was|  com- 
pleted in  accordance  with  Section  308  of  the 
1974  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Election 
Camoaign  Act."  A  similar  document  was  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen.ite.  .Section 
308  nrescri'jes  that  anvone  filit'g  reports 
under  th  it  .section  "shall  file  reports  with 
the  Commission  <j.s'  if  surli  person  ircre  a 
t>ot:tu-at  (■••minittet;.'  Thus.  Common  Cause, 
bv  filing  under  Section  308  with  the  Clerk 
of  tlie  House  acknowledged:  1)  it  had  a 
statu'ory  responsibility  to  tile  reports  as  if 
It  w!:re  a  noliiical  committee  and  under  the 
s.inie  terms  applicable  to  all  other  political 
commiLtees  filing  reports  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hou.se:  2)  and  that  until  the  Commis- 
sion and  ics  general  counsel  were  appointed 
it  would  file  reports  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hou.se. 

With  regard  to  the  notice  given  to  Com- 
mon CTaiise  to  file  a  March  10.  1975  report, 
th.e  Clerk  of  the  House  in  his  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 13.  1975  to  Common  Cause  acknowledging 
receipt  of  it.  Registration  Form  hied  on  Jan- 
uarv  10,  1975  Included  as  an  attacihment  a 
notice  dated  December  31.  1074  that  advised 
everyone  registered  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  that  rcport,s  were  to  be  filed  on  March 
U),  1975  I  understand  that  similar  notices 
were  sent  by  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Comptroller  General  to  Common 
Cause  advising  that  reports  were  due  on 
March  10.  1975.  Common  Cause  never  chal- 
lenged any  of  these  notices  nor  did  they  lus- 
sert  tiKV  h.id  no  obligation  to  file  a  Nlarch 
10.  1975  report.  Ihls  failure  to  tile  a  report 
or  to  respond  to  such  repeated  notice  borders 
on  gros-s  neglit,eiice  on  tlie  part  of  Comm-vn 
Cause.  Common  Cause  made  its  first  such 
assertion  when  it  filed  its  report  a  month 
L'.te  on  April  10.  1075 

With  regard  to  what  the  Supervisorv  Otll- 
cers  charged  with  enforcing  the  Federal  elec- 
tion law  did  or  said  about  the  failure  of 
Common  Cause  to  file  a  March  10,  1975  re- 
port   I  hm  ad-  ised  that  shortly  iif-er  Murih 


10.  1975  tl'.e  Secretary  of  the  Senate  sent 
Con.mon  Cause  a  telegram  advising  them  of 
their  failure  to  file  the  March  10,  1975  report 
and  requested  that  such  report  be  filed. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  April  10,  1975  filing  bv 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  he  advi.sed  Com- 
mon Cause  that  the  report  was  due  as  pre- 
scribed by  Title  III  of  PL  92  225,  i  e.. 
Match  10.  1975.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  upon 
receipt  of  Commoti  Cause's  April  10.  1975 
filing  advised  them  by  letter  dated  April  14. 
197,1  that  the  report  had  been  due  on  March 
10.  1975.  Tims  my  position  that  the  current 
iifiplicable  Federal  election  laws  required 
C'oininon  Cause  to  file  a  report  on  Marcli  10. 
1975  1.-.  the  prevailing  view  on  this  mat'er 
shared  by  both  of  the  Supervisory  Otlicers  of 
Ih.e  Congress. 

rhe  problem  th  it  Common  Cause  faced 
was  that  it  mis.-ed  the  filing  date  of  its 
first  report  under  PL.  93  443.  When  notified 
of  Its  mistake,  instead  of  promptly  filing 
the  piescrilwd  report  it  chose  to  slonewili 
and  try  to  cover  up  this  matter.  Registrants 
under  section  308  of  PL.  93^43  are  re- 
quired to  tile  re  lorts  as  U  it  were  a  political 
cotiimiltee.  aii'l  since  Common  Cause  regis- 
tered under  sec  ion  308.  all  X  seek  is  that 
Comi.ion  Cause  be  held  to  the  same  stand- 
ards as  are  applicable  to  all  o'.her  politicU 
committees.  They  should  be  given  no  spe- 
cial  con.-.iderHtioii  or   treatment. 

All  o'her  political  committees  tiled  re- 
ports on  March  10.  1975,  why  should  there 
be  an  exception  for  Common  Cause?  In  fact, 
since  ihey  hold  themselves  out  as  the  "peo- 
ples lobby,  "  they  like  Ce.isar's  wife  should 
be  above  suspicion,  and  even  if  they  be- 
lie\ed  the  report  was  not  due  \mtil  April 
10.  1975.  they  could  have  filed  a  March 
10.  1975  report  under  protest  and  still  re- 
served their  position  on  the  matter.  Stone- 
walling and  cover  up  didn't  work  for  others: 
it  won  t  work  lor  them.  Knowing  how  the 
Clerk  oi  the  House  has  dealt  with  apparetit 
viola  lions  In  the  p.tst,  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  continue  to  fulfill  his  Title  III  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  and  refer  this  apparent 
violation  to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement 
avohorilies.  Its  no  wonder  chat  the  mem- 
bership of  Common  Cause  i.s  declining  by 
the  droves. 


RE  REFERRAL  OF  H.R.  2398,  HR 
3513,  H.R.  4375,  H.R.  4462,  AND  H.R. 
4463  FROM  COMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION AND  LABOR  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  following  bills  and  that  they 
be  re-referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means:  H.R.  2398,  H.R.  3513,  H.R. 
4375,  H.R.  4462,  and  H.R.  4463. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 


EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,   1976 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  >  H.R.  5901 »  making  appropriations 
for  the  Education  Division  and  related 
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agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  continue  not  to  exceed  2 
iiours.  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Michel*  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  iMr.  Flood)  .  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE   OF  THE    W  liOI.E 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  5901,  with  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  fi'st  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispen,sed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  going  to 
talk  about  the  first  regular  appropriation 
bill  reported  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  perhaps  it  is  very 
fitting  that  it  relates  to  educational  pro- 
grams which  for  many  years  have  been 
included  among  the  last  appropriation 
bills  to  be  enacted.  Funds  dealing  with 
matters  concerning  education  have  usu- 
ally been  considered  as  part  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill  known  as  Labor-HEW. 

Of  course  a  separate  education  bill  is 
really  not  something  new.  You  will  recall 
we  did  this  before  in  1971,  and  we  also 
did  it  in  1972.  But  since  that  time  we 
have  not  been  able  to  enact  a  separate 
appropriation  bill  for  education  simply 
because  there  was  no  authorizing  legis- 
lation. We  are  an  appropriating  commit- 
tee, and  unfortunately  we  cannot  act 
unless  there  is  an  authorizing  act.  You 
all  know  the  situation  dealing  with  au- 
thorization acts,  especially  for  education. 
Members  will  also  recall  that  2  years  ago 
the  authorization  was  late  for  higher  ed- 
ucation. Last  year — and  who  knows  bet- 
ter than  the  Members  the  problem  of 
trying  to  get  an  authorization  bill  en- 
acted into  law  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education?  And  that  too  went  on 
and  on,  like  Tennyson's  brook.  So  that 
was  the  problem  last  year. 

Fortunately  we  now  do  have  all  au- 
thorizations, and  immediately  your  com- 
mittee came  in  with  a  separate  bill  for 
an  education  appropriation. 

The  bill  before  the  House  includes  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
w  hich  you  gave  birth  to  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  and  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 


Secretary  for  Education.  Then  we  have 
several  institutions  such  as  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the  Nation- 
al Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege for  the  Deaf,  which  is  located  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  also 
Howard  University,  which  the  Members 
all  know  also  is  located  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia. 

There  is  one  thing  the  Members  should 
keep  in  mind  and  should  not  forget,  and 
that  is  that  the  funds  in  this  bill  are 
for  local  schools  and  colleges  right  in 
your  own  back  yards,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, to  support  educational  programs. 
And  these  programs,  by  the  way.  are  of 
all  kinds,  and  they  are  not  just  limited 
programs.  Just  run  down  the  list  of  these 
in  the  report,  and  you  will  see  the  pro- 
grams to  help  the  poor,  the  handicapped, 
ethnic  minorities,  and  all  of  the  oilier 
groups  of  deprived  persons.  Now.  it  is 
that  kind  of  a  bill. 

But  the  thing  for  you  to  keep  in  ipind 
is  the  problem  faced  by  local  school  ad- 
ministrators. You  go  back  home  and  talk 
with  your  school  boards  and  vour  school 
districts,  so  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
what  the  problems  are.  How  much  money 
are  they  going  to  get?  How  many 
teachers  are  they  going  to  hire?  What 
are  they  going  to  buy?  What  about  their 
costs  of  maintenance  of  operations? 
These  are  terrific  problems  back  in  the 
districts. 

That  is  why  we  are  bringing  this  bill 
out  now.  That  is  why  we  want  to  see 
this  bill  passed  now.  That  is  why  we  do 
not  want  this  bill  endangered  in  any 
way.  We  want  to  get  the  bill  passed  right 
away.  All  right,  if  you  want  to  help  these 
people  back  home  prepare  for  the  next 
school  year,  they  are  working  right  now 
preparing  for  the  next  school  year.  That 
is  what  we  want  to  do.  Let  us  not  do 
anything  to  endanger  this  bill. 

If  you  will  look  at  page  2  of  the  re- 
port— and,  by  the  way,  it  is  a  very  good 
report;  we  wrote  it;  be  sure  and  read 
it.  All  of  the  subjects  under  tliis  bill  you 
ought  to  memorize  in  that  report  so  you 
can  go  home  and  talk  about  it. 

Wait  imtil  you  hear  this.  Do  you  know 
what  the  total  in  this  bill  is  for  educa- 
tion? We  are  not  in  favor  of  education? 
This  committee  is  not  a  friend  of  educa- 
tion? Wait  until  you  hear  this — $6,845,- 
495,000.  Over  $6  billion.  That  is  just  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976.  So,  do  not  let  any- 
body break  down  and  say  that  tliis  com- 
mittee is  not  in  favor  of  education.  I 
know  about  the  telegrams  you  got  and 
the  pressure  from  lobbyists — more,  more, 
more.  Think  about  that  deficit.  Think 
about  this  budget.  Think  about  the  rec- 
ord of  this  committee. 

If  there  are  any  better  friends  of  edu- 
cation than  this  committee,  we  want  to 
know  where  they  are,  whether  they  are 
sitting  in  the  balcony  or  out  on  the  ele- 
vator. There  are  not. 

By  the  way,  this  is  an  increase — now, 
hear  this.  This  is  an  increase  of  $661 
million  over  the  budget  request.  Down- 
town they  sent  us  a  budget  re(3uest,  and 
this  committee  went  $661  million  over 
the  budget  i-equest. 


Ju^t  to  be  :sure  you  know  what  i.-  go- 
ing on.  this  committee  went  $317,900,000 
higher  thn.n  the  1975  enacted  approjjri- 
ations  for  education.  Three  hunarcd 
seventeen  million  dollars.  We  did  that. 
!:eci5ing  in  mind  our  respon.-ibility  witii 
the  depression  and  rece:-..;ion  and  '.\hai 
t'le  couniry  i.s  faced  with.  Ycj  had  bet- 
ter keep  it  i'l  niiiid  if  you  arc  ;:oir.g  to  go 
back  home-. 

Included  in  lliis  bill  i.s  $2  billion — ;'>>2 
hillicjii  I  am  talking  about.  We  do  not 
want  to  fool  around — S2  377.718.000  in 
ad\ance  atDpropriations  funding  for  fi.s- 
cal  year  1977.  This  is  something  not  e:-;- 
actly  new.  I  think  you  are  familiar  with 
tlie  idea  of  advance  funding  for  educa- 
lion  purposes. 

I  see  the  chairman  of  the  Comnmice 
on  Education  here,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Perkins).  He  knows  very 
".ell  on  his  committee  why  this  was  done, 
atid  \ve  are  funding  that.  This  idea  was 
started  last  year  mostly  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  State- 
S^rat'i:,  jjrograins. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  everybody  that  v.c  ];-- 
Itned  to — all  t.he  witnesses  and  everyone 
we  have  heard  nationwide — thinks  this  is 
a  very  good  idea.  We  think  it  should  con- 
tim;e. 

Anot!icr  technical  matter — I  had  bet- 
ter mention  thLs — this  bill  also  incl'udcs 
transition  funds  for  the  first  time.  Thi- 
is  what  you  are  up  against  when  you  are 
talking  about  budgets  and  deficits,  re- 
cessions, and  rescissions,  when  you  to 
back  home  and  are  talking  about  ta\f>:,. 
Vou  are  getting  the  mail. 

Tliis  bill  aLso  includes  funds  for  tlic 
3-inonth  transition  period  between 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  new  fiscal  yer.:' 
beginning  1977.  Under  the  Budget  Act  — 
the  new  fiscal  year  begins  on  October  1 
1976.  It  u-sed  to  run  from  June  30  tJ 
June  30.  Now  the  new  budget  begins  Oc- 
tober 1.  1976,  so  we  have  a  ti'ansition 
period  fiom  June  30  to  October  1  and  we 
must  appropriate  funds  to  finance  that 
interim  period. 

This  bill  includes  $464,683,000  for  that 
interim  period.  That  is  $196.4  million 
over  the  budget.  That  is  due  mainly  to 
the  increases  which  are  in  the  bill  for 
fi.scal  year  1976.  That  accounts  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  usual — and  belie\e 
me.  when  I  .say  "as  usual"  I  mean  a.- 
usual,  and  the  Members  serve  on  all 
kinds  of  committees  and  they  think  they 
have  problems,  they  think  they  have  dif- 
ficulties: but  if  a  Member  has  ever  got- 
ten mixed  up  with  a  can  of  worms  he 
ought  to  sit  with  us  on  the  Labor-Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  Subcommittee 
They  oiiglit  to  spend  a  week  with  u.- 
Ai,  yi.  yi. 

We  had  difficulties  with  the  education 
budget.  When  this  budget  came  up  it  had 
cutbacks  and  terminations.  Do  the  Mem- 
bers know'  how  much?  It  was  $775  mil- 
lion. The  President's  budget  proposed  a 
cutback  of  $775  million  for  aU  the  proj- 
ects in  this  bill.  Most  of  those  reductions 
I  am  sure  Members  are  pretty  familiar 
with. 

Now  let  me  tell  the  Members.  What  do 
they  want  to  cut?  All  right.  Impact  aid  is 
cut  S390  million.  Programs  for  the  hand- 
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ic:ir)poci  irn' ' '  e  It  i<  cut  $23  million. 
Hlu'her  education  is  cut  $128  million. 
Liijrarles — whew! — cut  S60  million.  Vo- 
raiioi.al  e-lM  ai.un.  cut  .$j2  million.  }\i^l 
like  Vr.ni.  Ancl,  Senators.  biUngtutl  edu- 
ci'Mon  1-;  c-  t    \A  mll'on. 

The  committee  ex:imii;ed  all  of  the.'^e 
proposals,  and  believe  me,  we  examined 
tiicm.  We  held  hearing.';,  and  we  held 
hearmss  on  top  of  lieuring.s.  day  and 
nijrht,  for  week.>. 

That  is  why  I  do  not  want  somebody 
running  m  with  amppdments  later  on. 
■  I  .iu.st  happen  t.i  have  here  a  little 
ariK'ndment  for  a  Commi^.-ion  which  will 
cost  $490  nilliin"  Ban.c'!  Or.  'Here  is 
another  amcndmeiU" — ju.st  like  that, 
after  we  have  .-pent  \vo';;ks  and  weeks  and 
n^.inths  on  the.sc  hear  ngs.  \Vc  heard  all 
of  the  HEW  witn'\>.-;ps.  We  discussed 
those  problem^  with  thp  Setretary  of 
Education  and  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  with  the  A.s.sistant  Sec- 
retary for  Education,  and  with  everv- 
body  on  both  .side.s.  on  bjtli  .sides  of  the 
tn^slion. 

We  have  a  com'^lete  re'-ord  of  testi- 
mony on  thpse  problems.  So  do  not  try 
to  do  somethinK  here  overnight  or  in  .=j 
minutes  or  dash  off  .sometiiintr  fast  and 
brmg  in  an  amendment 

This  is  what  we  did.  All  of  us  worked 
on  this.  All  of  us— and  nobody  dares  to 
say  anything  el-e — all  of  us  are  interested 
in  supporting  the  cau.se  of  education.  All 
of  us. 

Evcrvbody  knows  school  financing  is  a 
headache.  S  hocl  financing  is  one  of  the 
big!?est  ?roblems  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have— period.  No  question 
about  it.  whether  we  have  combined  dis- 
tricts or  separate  districts,  no  matter 
what  we  have. 

The  problem  i.s  not  just  in  thy  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  not 
by  a  long  shot.  It  is  in  the  vocational 
schools.  It  is  in  co'leges.  It  is  in  universi- 
ti;\s.  all  through  the  countrv. 

Now.  while,  of  course,  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  resolve  these  things 
overnight  themselves,  we  just  could  not 
justify  cutbacks  under  all  the  circum- 
stances to  the  degree  that  I  outlined.  We 
just  could  not  buy  that. 

Now.  let  me  say  this.  Mr.  Cluurm.an. 
Now.  on  the  other  hand — comma — all  of 
us  know  about  the  present  state  of  the 
economy.  If  we  do  not.  we  should  not  be 
here.  We  just  came  back  from  the  Easter 
recess.  We  know  the  situation  with  the 
economy  and  we  know  the  reputation  of 
this  committee  for  taking  care  of  edu- 
cation down  through  the  years.  Just 
think  about  the  situation  in  the  counties 
back  home.  There  may  have  been  a 
couple  letters  and  a  couple  telegrams, 
calls  from  special  interest  groups,  all 
right;  but  think  of  the  hundreds  of 
tliousands  back  ui  our  districts  who  are 
thinking  about  what  I  am  talking  about 
right  now,  the  taxes,  the  recession,  the 
inflation— right?  and  the  deficits  Think 
about  those. 

Now,  in  the  February  budget  the  Pres- 
ident estimated  a  deficit  of  $51.9  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976.  Now,  that  is 
what  he  said,  remember,  in  February.  A 
very  short  time  later  he  came  back  with 
a  revised  estimate  on  the  deficit.  Now.  it 


is  $60  billion.  Remember  that'  "I  draw 
the  line  at  $60  bJlion.'  That  is  the  defi- 
cit 

On  the  question  of  imemployment.  Uie 
Prc.'-ident  .said,  instead  of  8  percent  it 
would  go  down  to  7. .5  percent.  It  is  now 
8.7  peivent.  It  may  be  9  percent  tomor- 
row inornin;:,'.  and  Lord  knows  vxlicn  it 
will  hv  more. 

Add  tiiosc  ail  tosethcr  and  do  we  know 
where  we  are  goint;?  We  may  have  a  $73 
billi.in  deficit. 

Now,  we  are  for  helping  education  on 
the  one  hand  but  with  t!ie  tremendous 
deficit  on  the  other  h.nid.  we  have  tned. 
God  knows,  to  brin;;  in  a  truly  balanced 
bill.  We  are  for  tliis  bill. 
I  believe  thi  committee  ha<:  succeeded. 
Anyv.ay,  tjke  a  lock  at  tiie  scparat? 
rro:;iam5  in  this  bill.  When  you  gc 
thiounh  this,  conrare  the  bill  with  the 
r mount  recommended  last  year,  com!  are 
it  v.itli  tlie  budger  for  the  previous  year 
and  see  what  we  did  in  the  lace  of  cvery- 
thii^f  I  raid. 

I  ti'.ink  the  Members  should  agree  tliat 
we  have  a  .solid  bill,  a  realistic  bill.  Let 
me  .say  that  thi;  i.s  a  bill  which  all  of  us, 
all  of  us  who  have  been  .'trong  for  edu- 
cation, can  support  without  fear,  with- 
out pi-.y  siiame  of  the  increa-ed  flyure.s — 
not  a  Lit.  If  I  thought  so,  I  would  tell 
th?  Members.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  this 
one.  a.shamed  of  it  or  afiaid  of  it  back 
home  or  anyplace  else. 

The  largest  single  item  in  this  hill  is. 
of  cjur.se.  title  I.  the  program  whicii  helps 
the  ."^cliool  di-trirti  m  educating  th?  chil- 
dren from  low-in?onie  families.  We  have 
SI  9  billion —  19  billion  for  this  program. 
Tli:U  r.  what  we  had  la.st  yrar.  I  am  talk- 
ing ai^out  billions,  not  millions.  There  it 
is.  ng'ht  in  there  in  t  tie  I. 

Now,  we  added  S14  million  Do  not 
think  we  do  not  know  this  iirogram. 
Wiien  a  Member  comes  from  a  district 
like  I  do,  I  have  got  to  talk  Polish  out 
of  solf  defen.^e.  I  am  from  the  coal  fields 
of  Penn.sylvania.  You  name  the  race, 
creed,  color,  religion— I  have  it.  What  do 
you  mean,  bilingual  education?  We  were 
bilingual  before  other  Members  started 
talking  about  it  in  Kansas  and  other 
places  .such  as  that.  We  added  $14  mil- 
lion for  bilingual  education.  We  are  for 
it.  Tlie  total  amount  for  1976  will  be  $84 
million  for  bilingual  education.  Did  you 
ever  think  you  would  live  that  long? 
There  is  $84  million  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

There  are  other  funds  in  here  for 
bilingual  education  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act.  the  Civil  Rights  Educa- 
tian  Act. 

All  the  Members  recall  this  new  con- 
.solidaied  grant  program  just  authorized 
last  year  Those  who  were  liere  knew 
about  the  debates  and  the  problems,  but 
it  wa.i  authorized  just  last  year.  The  bill 
includes  over  $172  million.  That  is  $31 
million  more  than  the  1975  appropria- 
tion for  the  related  categorical  programs. 
We  also  include  language  in  the  bill, 
whicli  prevents  States  from  receiving  less 
funds  than  they  received  in  the  previous 
year.  The  language  in  here  says  it  can- 
not be  done,  so  it  cannot  hurt  the  small 
States. 
We  heard  about  this  problem  which 


involves  about  20  States.  These  would  be 
hurt  by  consolidation,  so  we  met  tliat 
problem. 

On  impact  aid — did  you  ever  hear  of 
that.'  What  did  we  do?  We  increased  the 
budget  $300  million.  V.e  have  been 
around  here  awliile.  E.xcept  for  the  pub- 
lic housing  provision — and  by  the  way, 
111  L  lias  never  teen  funded — we  are  pro- 
vi:hng  the  amount  rcouired  for  the  first 
ar.d  for  the  .  ccond  payment  steps:  both 
of  tliem.  for  the  record,  as  it  exists  to- 
day, rij-'lil  on  the  button. 

Tliat  new  law.  I  will  sav  it  is  certain'.' 
complicated  but  th^  HEW  peoijls  t.ll 
u.s  th'-y  will  be  ready  to  .go  by  July  \. 
OK,  there  is  no  reason  not  to  believe 
thsm,  so  we  do.  If  they  do  anvthing 
vvronj;.  bang,  \ou  know  mo  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  Michel '.  we 
will  ha\e  them  ui)  here.  Thc-y  cannot  kid 
us.  not  at  all. 

Wj  did  not  foi^-ct  about  handicapp;d 
children,  certainly  not.  What  do  we  do? 
We  added  $50  million  to  the  budget. 
Win?  Becau  e  we  thought  it  was  the 
ri'^lit  thing  to  do. 

Tlie  budget  proposed  increases  for  tlie 
deaf  and  the  blind,  for  the  severely  hand- 
icapped. What  do  we  do?  We  agreed.  We 
accepted  all  of  those  proposals. 

For  vocational  education  what  do  we 
do?  We  put  in  8546,600.000.  That  is  what 
we  had  last  year.  That  is  $23  million 
over  the  budget.  Again  we  are  over  the 
budget.  We  could  not  do  less  for  voca- 
tional education.  Nobodv  here  would. 

Of  course,  that  budget  is  based  upon 
proposed  new  legislation.  That  is  going 
to  be  a  problem.  We  do  not  think  that  a 
thing  like  that  can  properly  be  enacted 
before  June  1.  We  certainlv  are  not  go- 
ing to  wait  and  hold  up  this  bill,  so  we 
recommended  appropriations  under  ex- 
isting law.  We  are  not  going  to  take  any 
chances. 

We  increased  the  budget  for  student 
aid  by  $174  million  and  we  made  sure  all 
of  the  existing  programs  are  going  to 
be  continued !  Exclamation  mark.  All  of 
Uiem. 

The  budget  people,  what  did  they 
want  to  do?  Tliey  wanted  to  cut  out  sup- 
plemental opportunity  grants:  they 
wanted  to  cut  out  direct  loans.  What  do 
we  say?  "No,  nothing  doing.  You  cannot 
cut  them  out.  "  They  are  in  there. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  something, 
though.  Wc  did  not  go  along  with  the 
full  funding  on  the  basic  opportunity 
grants.  There  was  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
that.  There  were  a  lot  of  reasons  why  we 
did  not  go  along  with  that.  The  Members 
who  are  its  friends,  believe  me.  I  was 
one.  There  are  a  lot  of  problems  with 
that.  1  think  this  can  get  straightened 
out,  so  relax  on  that;  it  is  in  good  hands. 
The  budget  proposed  to  eliminate  the 
grants  for  land  grant  colleges.  We  did 
not  go  along  with  that.  They  wanted  to 
cut  out  veterans  cost  of  insti-uctlon. 
They  wanted  to  cut  out  community  serv- 
ices. We  said.  "No,  no,  no."  They  are  in 
there.  All  of  these  programs  your  com- 
mittee restored.  Remember  that. 

Library  programs — they  cut  those  out. 
The  Members  will  not  believe  that.  We 
increased  the  library  programs  $47  mil- 
lion over  the  budget.  One  would  not  be- 
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lieve  they  were  going  to  cut  out  the  li- 
brary programs.  We  added  $47  million 
for  the  library  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  talk  about  NIE, 
tlie  National  Institute  of  Education.  We 
all  know  what  a  terrible  time  we  had 
with  that  last  year.  The  other  body  was 
going  to  throw  it  out.  Again  I  had  to 
go  to  bat  and  stick  my  neck  out  and 
stick  my  mustache  out  on  NIE  to  make 
that  stick. 

Now,  that  is  $80  million.  Compared 
with  previous  amounts,  of  course,  that  is 
modest.  We  approved  the  budget  request, 
but  we  told  them  this:  "Now,  look,  we 
know  what  is  going  on  down  there.  We 
don't  want  any  major  shifts.  We  don't 
want  any  changes  in  funding  educa- 
tional laboratories  and  centers.  Don't 
you  do  that." 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  this:  That 
agency  is  operating  without  a  director, 
and  we  thought  nothing  further  should 
be  done  until  we  know  what  the  policy 
is  going  to  be.  There  are  more  actors 
down  there  in  HEW  than  you  can  imag- 
ine. There  are  acting  directors  for  this, 
there  are  acting  directors  for  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis  a  couple  of  figures. 
The  total  amount  in  this  bill  is  $6,845,- 
495.000.  That  is  for  fiscal  year  1976.  TTils 
bill  is  $661  million  over  the  Pi'esident's 
budget.  I  hope  the  Members  heard  that. 

Now,  I  will  say  this,  and  I  will  frankly 
admit  it:  It  is  a  little  too  bad  that  the 
very  first  appropriation  bill  for  1976  that 
is  brought  here  on  the  floor  exceeds  the 
President's  budget  by  such  a  large 
amount.  It  just  happens  to  be  that  way. 
But,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
bill.  I  think  so  or  I  would  not  be  down 
here  pounding  this  table  for  it.  you  can 
be  sure  about  that. 

This  bill  is  not  excessive  when  com- 
pared with  the  appropriations  enacted 
by  Congress  for  1975,  not  a  bit. 

The  reason  we  brought  this  bill  up 
now  for  education  appropriations  is  to 
get  it  through  early  so  the  people  back 
home  can  get  their  money  for  educa- 
tional planning  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  is  the  time  to  do  it.  early  in  the  year. 

If  we  fool  around  with  this  thing,  we 
are  going  to  get  a  veto  right  between  the 
eyes,  and  there  goes  the  whole  purpose 
for  an  early  education  appropriation  bill; 
we  would  destroy  the  whole  purpose  and 
the  whole  intent  of  it  right  there. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  go  back  home  and 
see  your  school  directors  after  that  hap- 
pens, this  is  what  they  would  tell  you: 
"Why  didn't  you  pass  that  bill  you  were 
talking  about?  He  told  you  not  to  add 
to  this  thing;  he  told  you  to  leave  it 
alone;  he  told  you  It  would  be  vetoed. 
Now  it  is  vetoed  and  kicked  around,  and 
here  it  is  7  months  later  and  we  don't 
know  where  it  is.  It  is  your  fault.  You 
can  look  right  in  the  Congressional 
Record." 

So  let  us  skip  the  telegrams  and  the 
telephone  calls.  Just  listen  to  FYood,  and 
you  will  wear  diamonds. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  begin  where  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  left  off. 


This  is  the  first  time  in  several  years 
that  we  are  bringing  you  this  education 
appropriation  bill  as  the  first  regular  bill, 
and  that  is  done  for  the  purpose  outlined 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman :  in  order 
to  give  all  our  educational  institutions 
around  this  country  some  lead  time  so 
that  we  can  have  an  orderly  distribu- 
tion of  education  funds  and  better  plan- 
ning by  all  those  educational  institutions. 
whether  they  are  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondai-y  areas,  or  whether  they  are  in 
higher  education. 

While  I  have  some  reservations  about 
increases  in  this  bill,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  not  pile  on  to  the  extent  that 
some  are  planning  here  this  afternoon, 
in  order  that  we  can  have  a  bill  final- 
ized in  time  and  avoid  what  the  chair- 
man so  rightly  pointed  out  as  the  pros- 
pect of  a  veto. 

The  bill  actually  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $1,422,000,000  over  the  budget 
as  submitted.  The  increase  of  $661,000,- 
000  stated  in  the  committee  report  re- 
sults from  the  committee  adding  to  the 
budget  figure  items  which  were  omitted 
from  the  original  budget  because  of  pro- 
posed legislative  changes,  but  which  the 
administration  has  Indicated  it  will  ulti- 
mately request  funding  for.  Therefore, 
that  is  where  the  difference  lies. 

Accepting  the  committee's  figures,  the 
increase  of  $661  million  over  the  budget 
is  still,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  excessive. 
In  a  year  when  the  budget  itself  is  $52 
billion  in  the  red,  we  are  setting  a  very 
pcx)r  example  when  we  come  forth  with 
nearly  an  11  percent  increase  in  the  very 
first  fiscal  year  1976  appropriation  bill 
to  be  considered.  If  this  same  spending 
trend  were  carried  on  through  the  re- 
maining regular  appropriation  bills,  we 
would  end  up  adding  some  $38  billion  to 
the  budget  deficit,  for  an  overall  deficit 
of  a  whopping  $90  billion.  That  does  not 
take  into  account  those  things  which  my 
chairman  was  making  reference  to  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  general  remarks, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  increases  in 
appropriation  bills,  but  just  other  effects, 
such  as  revenue  losses  and  expenditure 
add-ons  in  one  form  or  another,  so  the 
picture  is  mighty,  mighty  bleak. 

In  the  report  just  submitted,  the 
Budget  Reform  Committee  makes  spe- 
cific reference,  on  page  11,  to  the  fact 
that  the  committee  was  ui-ged  to  avoid 
permanent  tax  cuts  or  increased  expendi- 
tures on  programs  which  cannot  be  cut 
back.  I  do  not  know  of  any  educational 
program  throughout  this  bill  that  any- 
body is  very  anxious  about  cutting  back. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  add- 
ing to  and  expanding  this  bill,  I  think 
we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  our  Budget 
Control  Committee  and  its  report  that 
has  just  been  submitted  before  going 
off  half-cocked  today  with  that  pro- 
posal of  adding  nearly  $490  million  to 
what  the  committee  has  proposed  here. 

ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

In  the  area  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  we  have  $1.9  billion,  the 
budget  request  for  title  I,  and  this 
amount  represents  an  increase  of  $24 
million  over  the  appropriation  for  the 
ciurent  school  year  and  is  equal  to  last 


year's  advance  for  the  coming  scliool 
year. 

We  have  some  other  arguments  thai 
we  might  very  well  use  at  the  time  that 
tlie  other  amendment  will  be  proposed, 
and  we  will  withhold  those  arguments 
until  that  time,  when  there  will  bC;  hopi  - 
lully.  a  better  attendance  of  the  Met.;- 
bo-'^s  in  the  Chamber. 

Included  witliin  this  title  I  alloca- 
tion is  $109  million  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children — an  increase  ol 
SIO  million  over  last  years  appropiia- 
tioii.  Then,  in  the  area  of  support  and 
innovation  grants,  we  have  the  budget 
request  in  here  of  $172.8  million.  For 
bilingual  education,  the  chairman  made 
leference  to  the  fact  that  the  $84,270.- 
000  in  the  bill  represents  an  increase 
over  the  budget  of  $14,270,000. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers very  briefly  that  this  is  not  the  onl.v 
place  in  which  they  will  find  funds  for 
bilingual  education,  for  in  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  we  have  $10  million  for 
bilingual  education:  in  the  National  In- 
.-^-titute  of  Education,  $4  million:  in  the 
educational  television  programs  ear- 
marked specifically  for  bilingual  ediua- 
lion,  S3. 75  niiUion. 

There  are  other  areas,  too,  where 
funds  are  available  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion, so  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  this 
bill,  in  my  judgment,  for  this  purpose. 

The  Right  to  Read  program  is  funded 
at  the  budget  level  of  $12  million. 

For  the  Follow  Through  program,  the 
budget  is  $41.5  million,  and  the  bill  calls 
for  $53  million. 

The  administration  has  been  seekmc 
to  jjhase  out  this  program,  and  I  think 
such  a  phaseout  is  in  order.  It  was  orig- 
inally initiated  in  1968  as  an  experimen- 
tal program  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
approaches  in  early  primary  education 
which  would  increase  the  achievement 
abilities  of  disadvantaged  children  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  Headstart  and  other 
similar  preschool  programs. 

As  with  all  experiments,  there  is  a 
point  at  which  they  can  be  ended.  The 
Acting  E>eputy  Commissioner  for  School 
Systems.  Robert  R.  Wheeler,  testified 
during  our  hearings  on  the  subject  that : 

The  program  sliould  be  phased  out  because 
we  are  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  witli  t!ie 
exception  of  performing  additional  evalun- 
lions  so  we  can  make  the  best  xise  of  the  in- 
formation and  results  which  have  come  fmni 
this  progrtim. 

The  ironic  thing,  incidentally,  is  that 
the  committee  has  cut  back  the  one  part 
of  the  program  which  really  reflects 
what  the  program  is  all  about — the  eval- 
uation studies.  The  program  is  supposed 
to  let  us  know  what  approaches  to  early 
elementai-y  education  are  best.  The 
evaluation  studies  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide us  with  this  information  from  the 
projects  undertaken.  Instead  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  the  money  and  put  it 
into  project  grants.  It  leads  one  to  won- 
der whether  there  is  any  interest  in 
learning  something  from  the  money  we 
are  spending,  or  vhether  the  only  desire 
is  to  keep  dishing  oat  the  money  in  or- 
der to  pacify  the  special  pleaders  and 
vested  interests. 
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This  Ls  not  a  ctivice  program  unci 
-liould  not  be  funded  as  such.  The  edu- 
cational approaches  developed  to  assist 
the  fhildren  involved  should  be  more 
luoperly  continued  urider  the  authority 
of  titJe  I.  This  I  vpoiimcnt  is  ready  for 
a  phasc'out.  and  nou-  i>  tlie  propei  lime 
to  l.-eain. 

In  the  drut;  nbuso  education  area,  you 
Will  recall  that  yesterday  we  had  $4  mil- 
lion \n  the  ^uipp'.omental.  In  this  bill. 
•Ahile  the  bud^ti  reque.st  iiad  nothing. 
Uicre  i.s  S2  nnllion.  and  it  reilects  what 
wc  consider  to  be  an  orderly  phaseout  of 
the  program.  That  i...  this  \ .  another  one 
of  these  projrranis  which,  lias  accom- 
pii.^hed  it,s  objective  and  can  be  hrou!,'ht 
to  an  end.  The  committee  has  recagnizcd 
this  and  is  thus  providing  a  lower  level 
of  fuiidir.^'  for  1975  But  I  should  point 
out  th;it  there  is  a  ^iniila  program  exLit- 
ing  in  the  National  Institute  for  Drug 
Abuse  m  Public  Health  Ser'.iie.  and  this 
is  v.heie  this  whole  effort  ought  to  be 
carried  out.  under  one  roof,  where  every- 
body knows  whai  wc  are  talking  about 
and  what  we  are  douvT. 

In  the  educational  broaciasting  area 
tile  budget  request  was  for  S7  million. 
I'Hd  we  have  incrca.sed  this  by  S3  milhon. 

Franlily,  I  would  have  been  v.  illing  to 
po  along  v.ith  the  lower  figure  because 
that  v.ould  still  have  provided  for  26 
j>rojects  to  be  fuiu.e  i.  including  IT  exist- 
ing stations  for  upgrading  and  expand- 
ing to  correct  inadc  quacies.  and  tune  new 
initiatives.  The  program  has  already 
raised  the  covera:;e  of  population  served 
t.)  8'J  rcrcent  p-iri  60  i>£rcent.  respec- 
tively, lor  education  television  and  radio. 

IMP.^CT    .MD 

In  the  area  of  impact  aid.  the  chair- 
man h-'s  pretty  well  covered  that  item, 
which  is  now  at  a  level  in  the  bill  of  .■536^) 
mi'iion.  TJiat  is  pfO?  million  over  the 
budget,  but  as  the  chairman  pointed  out. 
the  VList  majority  of  the  districts  repre- 
-entod  in  this  b')dy  have  some  form  of 
impact  aid,  and  it  just  pets  to  be  too 
ticklish  a  subject  tT  eliminate  it.  In  actu- 
ality, however,  the  only  real  justified 
impact  aid  is  where  a  military  establish- 
ment preempts  the  taxing  authority,  and 
a  substantial  number  of  children  living 
on  the  base  use  the  public  schools. 

The  parents  of  such  children  do  not 
contribute  to  the  local  tax  base,  and  thus, 
.'ince  the  base  is  in  the  national  interest, 
the  local  districts  have  a  right  to  expect 


tp  nui 
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Ab.sence  of  tax  revenue  from  these  fam- 
ilies. 

Iiow%e\er.  if  I  have  an  agricultural 
laboratory  in  mv  district,  as  I  do  in 
Pecria.  there  is  no  t,'ood  reason  in  God"s 
green  acre  why  that  community  ought 
to  get  .'■ome  specu!  kind  of  assistance  to 
have  the  children  of  those  emrloyed  at 
that  Ag  lab  subsidized.  It  is  a  eie.it 
tiling  to  have  the  laboratory  in  my 
distnct.  to  hive  the  additional  genera- 
tion of  business  activity  and  tlie  people. 
There  are  similar  we  cin  cite  nil  over 
the  countr>'.  the  Impacted  aid  program 
hns  clearly  outived  its  usefulness  in  the 
citegories  of  B  and  C  and  should  be 
limited,   as  I   said,   to   the   A   category. 

IiK  identally.  under  the  funding  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  those  school  districts 


with  us  percent  or  more  of  tlie  kids 
whose  parents  work  on  a  military  base 
would  be  funded  at  100  i  ercent.  while 
tho.se  with  less  tlian  2.5  percent  would 
be  at  90  percent,  and  the  B  category 
would  be  at  60  percent  of  cntit'.cmcnt. 
rMFKcr.%-cY  SCHOOL  .md 
In  the  emergency  school  aid  i^rogram, 
the  Members  will  recall  that  yesterdaj 
we  funded  it  at  a  level  of  $151  million 
in  the  Suppkiaental.  and  that  is  whiit  is 
recommended  in  this  bill  for  the  coming 
year,  altiiough  the  budget  request  wjs 
lor  S..5U  million  le.'^s.  Frankly,  I  think  that 
is  more  llian  sufRcicnt  to  meet  the  needs 
for  tliat  program,  as  I  mentioned  in 
connection  with  tiie  debate  yesterday, 
tlie  need  for  this  program  is  no  longer 
what  it  once  was.  This  is  reflected  by 
the  sluu  p  decline  in  the  number  of  school 
dioti  icts  under  now  court  or  HEW  deseg- 
regation orders.  In  tlie  1970-71  school 
year.  310  districis  were  under  new  court 
orders,  while  in  each  succeeding  year, 
the  figures  dropped  to  18(5.  125.  86.  and 
10.  respectively.  For  new  HKW  orders, 
tiic  figures  are  500  in  1D69-70  and  liO  to 
40  in  the  current  year.  Additionally,  250 
distru  Us  were  undertaking  new  voluntary 
desegre:,alion  etforts  in  1^69-70  com- 
pared with  50  to  65  this  year. 

The  report  states  on  this  item  th.it 
based  on  the  amount  recommended  in 
the  bdl  and  the  distril)Ution  under  the 
varioiLs  provisions  of  the  basic  law,  S15.- 
000,000  would  lie  available  for  special 
projects.  S108.7.')0,000  for  State  appor- 
tionment, and  $1,250,000  for  ev.Uuati;n. 
F-ir  spetial  pro.jects.  an  amount  of 
§5,000.000  is  included  for  biiingu.'.l  edu- 
cati-in  i.uojeci.s  to  assist  locnl  .nhool  dis- 
tricts and  orcani/ations  in  meeting  tlie 
necd^  of  minrrity  children  fiom  non- 
Engh.sh  s'  caking  backgrounds. 

Educational  television  projects  in  ilie 
amount  of  S3. 750. 000  would  be  supported 
to  develop  and  produce  children's  tele- 
vision programs  designed  to  increase  un- 
derst.inding  and  cooperation  among 
racial  and  etlaiic  groups. 

In  addition.  $6,250,000  is  included  for 
special  rrograms  to  support  a  wide  range 
of  ac'ivitv  in  school  di>tricts  experienc- 
ing i-.utKular  problems  witli  desegre- 
'-;ation. 

It  may  be  tivit  the  rommittee  recom- 
mend ition  could  even  be  br^ugiit  closer 
to  the  budget  figure,  to  refiect  the  declin- 
'ng  need,  but  at  the  very  least,  it  should 
be  held  to  what  it  is. 

fDUCAlION    FOR    THE    H.\NDICAPPED 

With  respect  to  the  education  for  the 
handicapped  program— the  chairman 
made  muition  of  the  increas.:'  here  of 
S50  million  over  the  .?175  mlliion  request 
in  tho  budget. 

Tlie  total  allocation  in  the  bill  of  .$225 
million  breaks  down  among  four  over- 
all program  areas  as  follows:  SI  19.250.000 
for  State  assistance.  $39,250,000  for  in- 
novation and  dpv^-lopment,  S26.750.000 
for  media  and  resources  services,  and 
S39.750.000  for  special  education  man- 
power development. 

Tlie  entire  increase  over  the  budget 
falls  unr'er  the  State  assistance  category, 
and  goes  to  the  State  grant  program. 
The  budget  request  was  more  or  less  de- 


pendent on  a  proposed  rescission  of  fiscal 
year  1975  funds,  and  when  this  was  not 
granted,  the  request  ended  up  being  arti- 
ficially l3w.  The  $100,000,000  provided  for 
State  grants  is  only  $10  million  short  of 
the  authoriied  level  for  the  progrnm,  a>id 
reflects  our  concern  that  the  educational 
n?eds  of  the  hatidicnppcd  be  met. 

I  .--hould  also  point  out  that  this  is  onl" 
one  of  several  programs  at  the  Federal 
level  which  iirovide  i\n\d>  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped.  Others  in- 
clude E3EA  ti^le  I,  support  and  innovi- 
tion  grant.s.  vocational  education,  the 
Teacher  Corps  ijrogram.  ar.d  Head  Start. 
All  together,  we  are  spending  nearly 
S500  million  to  educate  the  handicapped. 

So  've  are  doing.  I  think,  everything  wc 
have  to  do  and  oujiu  to  do  in  that  cate- 
gory. 

OCril'.MI.N  \I.,       VOC.MION.M,,       .\N[l      ,\DlfI.T 
EDrCATIOX 

For  the  occupational,  vocatioatil.  and 
adult  education  portion  of  this  bill,  we 
have  an  increase  here  again  over  the 
budget  of  S22  million,  from  $636,212,000 
to  SG58.849.000.  This  is  one  of  the  areas 
tlie  committee  used  an  expected  request 
by  tlie  admiiii.-tration  to  come  up  with  a 
budget  figure,  because  fundirg  for  voca- 
tional education  was  not  included  in  the 
budget,  pending  action  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  consolidate  the  program  cate- 
gory. 

The  bill  allocates  $510,637,000  for  State 
grants,  and  $35,000,000  for  vocational  re- 
search, both  equal  to  last  year's  appropri- 
ation. The  entire  increase  over  the  budget 
level  falls  in  these  categories. 

Additionally,  $67,500,000  is  alloeated 
for  adult  education  and  $45,712,000  is 
included  for  educatijiial  personnel,  in- 
cludin:-  $37,500,000  for  the  Teacher 
Corps.  These  levels  are  all  equal  to  the 
budget  request. 

Enrollments  in  basic  vocational  edu- 
cation are  expected  to  increase  from  9.9 
million  ui  fiscal  year  1975  to  more  than 
10.9  million  in  tiie  next  fiscal  year.  Fed- 
eral funds  account  for  less  tlian  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Forty  percent  of  the  Federid  al- 
lotment must  be  UoCd  for  specific  pur- 
poses: disadvantaged  students — 15  per- 
cent; liandicapi)ed  students — 10  pereent, 
and  po'^secondary  programs — 15  per- 
cent. 

iiicM'n  !::Dcr.\TiciN 

In  the  area  of  Higher  Education,  the 
overall  budget  request  was  $2,005,541,000. 
and  there  is  $2,233,684,000  in  the  bill,  for 
an  increase  of  $228,143,000. 

The  bill  represents  an  increase  of  $100,- 
613.000  over  the  enacted  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  though  there  are 
still  pending  supplemental  appropria- 
tions of  $19.8  million  for  work-study  and 
$67.4  million  for  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  program.  The  increase  over  the 
budget  level  is  distributed  throughout 
tlie  higher  education  programs. 

SrUUENT    ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  includes  $1,978,053,000  for  aid 
programs,  an  increase  of  $173,093,000 
over  the  budget. 

In  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  pro- 
gram, while  the  administration  wanted 
a  bill  with  $1,050,000,000.  the  committee 
settled  on   the  same  figure  as  we  had 
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last  year  of  $660  million.  For  the  Supple- 
mental Opportunity  Grant  progi-am.  for 
which  there  was  nothing  in  the  budget 
i-.ow.  $130  milhon  is  included  in  tlie  bill, 
wlulo  the  budget  chd  not  fund  the  pio- 
;.iain. 

The  Work  Study  pvogvam  is  increased 
5,110  million  in  this  bill  to  $360,000,000. 
The  guaranteed  loans  i.s  at  Uie  level  ot 
,!ie  bi'.dget.  $452,000,000.  vhilc  the  direct 
iojins  capital  contribution  Is  lunded  at 
*s:f21  million. 

The  bill  represents  a  significi'nt  clianue 
from  the  budget  recomaienrintion.  in  part 
because  the  budget  did  not  reilect  the 
requirement  of  the  auiiiorizing  iegi^la- 
iioi  that  Supplemental  Op:>oi-tunity 
Gi. lilts.  Work  Study,  and  Direct  Loans 
be  fiuided  at  certain  minimal  levels  be- 
fi/rc  monies  could  be  maae  av.ulable  lor 
BOO  s.  But  it  is  1  p;-.ret!able.  I  believe. 
that  having  funded  the  BOG  pro.".rain  the 
lirst  year.  3  yeais  ago.  and  applyuig  it 
only  to  freshmen,  and  2  .vears  ago  to 
u'o.-hmen  and  .sopiicmores,  and  ia;.t  year 
to  ireshmen.  .sephomores,  and  juniors. 
tiiat  we  do  not  provide  a  .•sufficient 
:'mount  of  money  now  to  carry  those 
saiue  students  tiiat  ha\e  gone  througli 

0  year.>  under  BOG.  and  pio\ide  them 
additional  money  so  tliey  can  continue 
as  .seniors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  t:.iie  ol  I'.ie 
{ entleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHKL.  Mr.  Ci>air:iie'.  I  yuld 
irv.-oU  5  additional  minutes. 

Of  course,  that  is  part  of  the  difference 
uf  opinion  reflected  not  only  hi  our  com- 
mittee, but  I  think  in  this  House  when 
the  neW'  outhoiizing  legislation  in  liigiier 
education  was  enacted. 

There  was  a  very  bitter  debate  over 
wiicther  or  not  to  go  the  route  of  basic 
o^  l^ortunity  grants  as  dlstin-iUished  from 
liiese  other  programs,  but  frankly,  un- 
le;>s  we  have  the  full  funding  for  basic 
ojjportunity  grants,  the  program  does 
not  really  perform  the  way  it  was  con- 
ceived— to  provide  up  to  $1,409  i^er  siu- 
( ent  in  assisliince  to  go  to  college. 

The  niinimHl  requirement  for  the 
c'hcct  loan  pro^iram  is  $28G  million, 
which  is  $35  million  less  than  in  the  bill. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  we  have 
over  $2  billion  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
tills  program,  and  $260  million  in  out- 
.•-tanding  loans  in  definquent  status  with 
a  potential  default  rate  of  14  percent. 
As  I  pointed  out  yesterday.  I  think  we 
v.ouid  be  well  justified  in  going  with  the 
ir.inimal  level  provided  in  the  author- 
i.dng  legislation.  Many  institutions  ap- 
parently are  deliberately  not  seeking  to 
put  forth  a  full -faith  effort  to  collect  on 
out  .standing  loans  because  of  the  expec- 
tation that  new  Federal  capital  contri- 
butions will  balance  their  funds  out,  but 

1  believe,  if  they  will  improve  their  col- 
lec tion  rate,  there  would  be  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  loans  that  could  be  made 
and  we  could  effectively  reduce  the  level 
of  capital  contributions. 

Additionally.  It  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
amount  allocated  for  teacher  cancella- 
t'r-ns.  from  $6,440,000  to  $8,960,000.  This 
lefiects  for  the  most  part  the  statutory 
cl'..^nge  which  provides  for  100-percent 
reimbursement  to  institutions  for  can- 
f  e!lations  granted  on  loans  made  after 
c'xxi      -era— rr.jt  s 


June  30,  1972.  In  view  of  the  surplus  of 
available  teachers,  we  ought  to  think 
about  dropping  this  cancellation  pro- 
vision, or  at  least  limiting  it  to  those 
a  reas  of  greatest  need. 

In  the  .special  programs  for  the  disad- 
'.autaged  wc  have  allocated  the  budget 
reqnest  of  $70.3  million. 

INSTTTUlICiKAL    AS-itST.'iNtT 

I.  tlie  in£tit'.^tional  assistance  arcu  we 
eic  S47  million  over  the  budget.  I  v.ould 
point  out  there  that  in  the  item  of 
strengthcn.'ng  developing  iii.^titutions, 
the  aTocaticn  of  $110  million  is  divided 
bet".pen  the  basic  program  of  $52  million 
:  nd  the  adv.mced  program  of  $53  mil- 
lion. Thp~e  funds  are  a'mcd  e.-s:cnli.\U." 
at  the  .<o-ca]led  black  colleges  and  other 
in.iritution.s  enrolling  large  proportions 
of  ?cw-incrime  and  minority  sluder.ts. 
B'lt  I  tliink  the  justification  for  this  .spe- 
ci.il  iocr.s  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was. 
v.liet  with  many  minorities  being  drawn 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  higher 
education,  particularly  in  view  of  tl;c 
fart  that  there  are  financial  problems 
faeing  many  college'3  acro.>s  the  'uoard. 
About  half  the  institutions  funded  under 
these  programs  are  public  .Thools,  and  it 
should  bs  really  up  to  the  taxpayers  cf 
tho.se  States  to  fund  tho.se  public  school- 
if  .s'lpplemental  funding  is  deemed  neces- 
r^^V'..  rather  than  the  taxpayers  of  ti;e 
r-ation  as  a  whole. 

With  the  exception  of  the  langtip.te 
training  and  area  studies  programs,  most 
of  the  other  programs  under  the  institti- 
tional  assistance  are  low  priority  items 
that  have  essentially  accomplished  their 
purno5:e  and  in  my  opinion  would  not 
need  the  additional  funding  ve  are  giv- 
ing them  in  this  particular  bill.  Tliese 
include  aid  to  land-grant  colleges,  which 
has  been  going  on  at  a  fairly  co^'^istcr.t 
figure  now  for  about  the  last  40  year.'^. 
university  community  services,  and 
State  postsecondary  commissions. 

The  Veterans'  cost  of  Instruction  pro- 
gram is  another  one.  It  was  brought  out 
in  our  hearings  tliat  the  veterans'  rei^rc- 
sentative  program  of  the  VA  is  now  pres- 
ent on  all  the  campuses  around  the  coun- 
try while  the  cost  of  instruction  program 
is  on  about  l.OCO  campuses.  So  there  Is 
an  overlapping  of  personnel  in  1.000 
schools.  Additionally,  there  is  an  over- 
lapping of  functions,  with  both  programs 
providing  informational  and  counreling 
assistance  as  well  as  some  tutorial  help. 
With  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  thus  a  lesser  number  leaving 
the  armed  services,  it  seems  to  me  we 
could  eliminate  this  overlapping  and 
save  some  money  without  reducing  sig- 
nificantly the  actual  services  received  by 
these  students. 

This  aid  does  not  go  to  the  veteran.  It 
goes  to  the  institution,  and  then  only  if 
the  institution  increases  the  enrollment 
of  veterans  10  percent  over  what  it  was 
last  year  or  has  a  basic  veteran  com- 
plement of  10  percent,  something  which 
they  otight  to  be  doing  anyway.  Frankly. 
if  more  Members  were  aware  that  It  is 
not  aid  to  a  veteran,  the  Members  would 
be  more  inclined  to  knock  out  the  pro- 
gram rather  than  automatically  sui^poit  - 
ing  it  simply  because  the  title  has  the 
name  "veteran"  in  it.  Who  wants  to  be 
again-t   veterans   these   dn:-&?   Nobody. 


But  th(.'  moniker  has  no  relationship  to 
where  the  aid  actually  goes,  and  it  goes  to 

the  institution  ratlicr  than  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

rrR'-ON:.;  :.   t>;;vF.LOi'MFN  ;• 

Tl  e   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   cl   the 
?ntlo";ian  fiom  Iihnois  ha.s  expired 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 
myseit  3  additional  minutes. 

Th.t  bill  allocates  $7,750,000  fcr  the 
variou.-  progran.i  under  personnel  devel- 
opre.cnL.  an  in*  r^-.s-,-  of  $5.u0C.000  oVLr 
I'le  b.iuget  le^el. 

In  vievi-  oi  the  surplas  of  college  teach- 
eis  ce.er  the  pa'.-t  ccuple  of  years,  tliis  is 
ccitaiii'.-,  ti  program  which  could  be 
pliased  c'.it,  and  I  am  pltascfl  that  the 
bill  dot-  move  in  this  direction  with  rt- 
.■i:ei  t  to  college  tcaciier  fcllcwships. 

However,  the  increase  of  $5.5  million 
over  tlii-  budget  to  conti'ije  public  ser\- 
ice  ftllov.-hips  and  mining  fellowships 
pppems  unwarranted. 

T!ie  public  :-.ervice  fellowship  pro- 
giaui  i.s  uuplici'tive  ci  the  Ilairv  S.  Tru- 
man seliolarship  I.:nd.  for  winch  $10  mil- 
lion jia.s  been  rtoucjted  under  other 
au.pi'.  es  to  fund  tiie  program  for  fiscal 
year  1076.  Tiie  Truman  program  wiH 
award  scholarships  to  students  v.  ;;li;ng  to 
pui'.'-'ie  public  service  careers. 

'ilie  rniiang  lellovcliip  jiio-iam  cm- 
i.hasize.2  graduate  study  in  miniiig  fiel.3s. 
Singhr.g  out  this  area  for  favored  treat- 
men!,  is  unwananLed,  as  v. e  have  sub- 
stanlially  incrcas,,d  resef  leli  funds  in  the 
overall  energy  area  wliich  should  provide 
for  additional  rcseareh  in   the  mining 

OiniP.     PROGRAMS 

T'-e  counr.ittcr  recommendation  v.ouid 
fund  the  low  piior;ty  ethnic  heiitage  pro- 
grom  at  tlie  same  level  as  last  year.  Be- 
cause thi:.  piogiam  i.,  cf  a  lo.v  piioviuy,  in 
conipaiisrni  v.itii  our  otlier  cducatioiial 
needs,  and  because  it  dujrlicates  funding 
available  under  oilier  progiam...  v.  0  ought 
to  be  able  to  drop  funding  for  it. 

Special  curriculuiii  materials  (en  liC 
disseminated  by  NIE  and  the  Office  of 
Education  within  their  piescnt  authori- 
ties, and  the  bilingual  progian;.-  also  pio- 
vide  emphasis  in  this  field. 

The  hill  provides  S194.054.0C0  for  h- 
brary  rt.':ourccs.  compared  with  the 
budget  request  c:  $147,330,000. 

While  some  increase  over  the  budj'ct 
request  for  public  libraries  appears  in  or- 
dei',  but  the  increase  of  $36  million  ap- 
peals c:<cessive  in  view  of  tiie  fact  that 
only  6  i)ercent  of  Uie  population  now 
does  not  have  arcess  to  public  library 
;:erviccs. 

Additionally,  States  and  localities  aic 
iiow  using  general  revenue  siiaring  funds 
for  support  of  public  libraries.  Since  1972. 
over  $100  million  of  such  fiuid.s  has  been 
used  for  this  purjiose. 

The  college  library  resources  program 
i.s  a  minimal  direct  sub.-?idy  proeram  that 
is  too  widely  dispersed,  providing  a  max- 
imum grsut  of  $5,000  to  some  2.3S0  in- 
stitutions, including  tlie  wealthiest.  The 
program  is  thus  of  marginal  effective- 
ness and  is  thus  another  area  wheie  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  reductions. 

The  committee  recommendation  of 
.'iSe. 893.000  for  innovative  and  experi- 
mental !.iro?rams  reprejents  a  reduction 
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of  $2  1  million  from  the  budget  recon-!- 
meiidation.  but  an  incrca.se  of  S18.4!<3.- 
000  over  la:,t  year's  approiniiition  for 
comparable  programs;.  This  funding  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  w^w  Special 
Projects  Act.  which  recjaivc.-.  that  at  least 
.=  0  percent  of  tlie  luiuling  for  tlie  pro- 
pram  go  to  the  fii.M,  seven  items— met- 
ric education,  uiited  and  talonted.  com- 
munity scJiool--.  career  ed'.icalion.  ton- 
sunior  education,  woni.en',-  education  pro- 
grams, arts  in  education—under  a  i.rc- 
■^cvibed  foiinul.^.  before  funds  can  be 
allocated  for  di.^cetioniTry   activities. 

This  is  clearly  a  lo'v  priority  field 
Hhere  we  ought  to  be  able  to  niiikc 
reductions.  A  number  of  th.ci^e  program 
areas  are  du!ilicative  of  procrams  in 
other  fields.  particuhMly  programs  uv.rJcr 
NIE.  Gifted  and  ti'lented,  women's 
Pfjuity.  and  career  education  are  three 
programs  bcir.g  undertaken  under  NIE. 
We  also  have  handicapped  fund.---,  title 
I  funds,  and  vocational  funds  going  to 
career  education.  Consequeni'y,  .since 
this  is  a  new  area,  and  is  thus  likely  to 
take  a  Ititle  v.hile  to  implement,  a  smaller 
initial  funding  level  would  appear  in 
order. 

For  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, the  budget  retjucst  of  $gO  million 
is  provided  in  the  bill. 

I  have  one  other  item  here  an.d  it  has 
to  do  with  Howard  University,  rnd  vdien 
I  get  to  the  special  institutions  area  of 
this  bill  I  vill  .vield  to  the  ccntlcman 
from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Asubrook  ' . 

The  increa.-o  for  Howard  Uni\ersity 
over  last  year  is  essentially  for  faculty 
.salary  increases  and  97  new  positions, 
of  which  43  are  of  a  nonfaculty  nature. 
The  overall  budget  for  Howard's  aca- 
demic program  i^  S88  million,  of  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  ijroviding 
approximately  64  percent.  In  contrasi. 
only  about  13  percent  is  contributed  by 
student  tuition  and  fees.  Student  tidtlon 
at  Howard  Univer.^ity  is  only  SI. 100  a 
year,  which  is  about  half  of  what  stu- 
dents are  paying  in  comparable  institu- 
tions around  the  country. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  are 
713  students  from  tlie  OPEC  countries 
currently  attending  Howard  University 
and  currently  paying  no  more  than  the 
regular  tuition,  witii  each  student  nov; 
being  subsidized  at  about  $2,600  a  year. 
According  to  our  studies,  the  total  sub- 
sidy for  these  OPEC  students  amounts  to 
about  $1,850,000.  an  amount  which  does 
not  include  $106,000  in  student  aid 
a.ssistance  to  96  of  these  OPEC  students. 
The  subsidy  for  all  2,065  foreign  stu- 
dents amounts  to  about  $5.5  million. 
Clearly  the  American  taxpayer  should 
not  be  required  to  finance  such  a  subsidy, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  OPEC  coun- 
tries whose  students  are  becoming 
wealthy  at  our  expense. 

■We  find  by  our  studic-  comparing 
Howard  University  with  other  institu- 
tions of  similar  size,  including  George- 
town and  George  Wasliington,  that  Hov.- 
ard  University  nonfaculty  salaries  de- 
signed as  they  are  to  keep  pace  v.  ith  Fed- 
eral salaries,  are  in  the  $12,340  range,  an 
average  of  $3,000  to  $4,000  higher  tlian 
George  Washington  and  Georgetov  n. 
This  year  Howard  is  asking  an  average 
salary  of  S13.500  for  i;s  new  i.on-faculiy 


employees.  Clearly  Howard  ought  to  be 
doing  a  better  job  of  managing  its  finan- 
cial  affairs,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
oihtr  institutions  are  having  to  cut  cor- 
Ticrs  across  the  countrv. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Ohi.-). 

Mr.  .ASHEROO?:.  ?-Tr.  Ch.-^irman,  I  ap- 
;; -eciate  what  the  gentleman  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  I  real- 
ise it  is  so  broad,  there  are  so  many  pro- 
grams and  so  many  extensions,  that  he 
cannot  get  into  all  the  areas;  but  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  increase  oi 
almost  $15  million  in  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation program.  In  reading  ihe  repoit.  I 
see  a'usolutely  no  jusiincauon  was  given 
to  the  committee  lor  that  substantial  in- 
n-ease. Could  the  gc-itltinan  .shed  s^jine 
htht  on  that? 

Mi-.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chuiim,-.n.  well. 
e'  en  over  and  above  what  the  commit- 
tee has  added  to  the  bilingual  i)rogram. 
we  v.iil  get  an  amendment  tiiis  after- 
noon to  increase  it  even  fuitlur;  but 
hcie  again  is  a  popular  name,  -bi- 
lingual" and  that  means  so  manv  things 
to  so  many  people.  It  .seems  to  be  the 
popular  tl-.ing  to  add  mure  money  fo.-. 
legardlts.s  of  what  it  might  be  .spent  for. 
The  CHAIHMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genileman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Ml-.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
inv-eh"  2  additior.al  minutes. 

I  yield  to  tr.e  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
point  out  that  on  page  157  of  the  hear- 
ings v.e  are  trying  to  teach  42  different 
languages.  When  the  program  was 
o'iginally  sold  it  was  advocated  that 
Puerto  Rican  speaking.  Southwest  Span- 
ish speaking  youth,  had  .some  difficulty: 
but  I  am  wondering  if  we  are  training 
people  to  teach  the  Crow.  Northern 
Cheyenne.  Miccosukee  Seminole,  Choc- 
taw and  Cherokee — I  cannot  even  pro- 
nounce many  of  these  names.  What  in 
the  world  is  going  on?  There  are  42  dif- 
ferent languages  that  I  understand 
money  is  being  spent  for  training  9,000 
teachers  in  these  42  languages. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  need  is 
being  met  by  having  these  42  different 
languages  taught  in  this  countrv. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  liave  an  an.swer  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. V.  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
gc-ntleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  genile- 
man  fiom  Ohio  and  I  were  in  the  con- 
ference committee  and  I  remember  a 
d.scu-.-ion  at  the  time  of  the  conferences. 
The  gentleman  will  recall  that  the  State 
of  Michigan  made  a  study  la.st  year  in 
w  hich  ll-.ey  discovered  that  we  had  35,000 
( luldren  tl'iat  had  been  identified  as  hav- 
ing learning  problems  becau.se  English 
V.  as  not  ilieir  primary  language  in  the 
household  and  that  encompassed  44  dif- 
ferent languages  being  dealt  with  in  the 
Detroit  school  sy.stem  alone.  So  thtne  is 
nothing  startling  about  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  fought  for  the 
idea  very  hard  tliat  all  the  funds  would 
not  be  confined  to  a  single  dominant 
language. 


Tlieie  is  no  question  that  the  large  t 
number  of  children  in  the  country  need- 
ing that  assistance  are  Spanish  speah- 
irig.  but  they  arc  not  the  only  ones.  In 
the  city  of  Detroit,  for  example,  the  sec- 
ond Iar;-est  group  to  Spanish  speaking; 
are  seven  ctifTerent  dii.lect,s  of  Arabic 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
umnnes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia -Mr.  RovDAL». 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairm..n,  I  intj-.ci 
tn  otfci-  .1'.  (lie  ai,ipiopriate  time  a  packacc 
amendmenL  to  the  education  appropria- 
tions bill.  1976.  which  would  firmly 
susrain  our  level  of  support  for  elen-ien- 
tary  and  secon.cii-y  education,  highci-  ed- 
ucation, and  libraiy  resources,  rhc 
lundiimcnlal  tin  us-u  of  this  amendmt-ni 
!■  to  ))reseive  cuiality  education,  as  \<ell 
i  s  to  guarantee  equal  educational  o):>)Jor- 
t unity.  In  this  effort  I  ain  pleased  asid 
iionored  to  liave  the  able  support  of  two 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
)>ropi-iaLions  Subcommittee,  Represcni;;. 
m  es  Dave  Obey  and  Louis  Stoke.s. 

Tlie  amendment  which  we  will  oflVr 
V.  ill.  m  tact,  serve  several  important  pur- 
poses. First,  it  will  restore  funding  for 
.-o"erfil  programs  which  have  suffered 
cutbacks  from  1975  appropriation  levels; 
::  :nielv.  vocational  educaiion  pcrsonnei 
i'-  .(.loi-iment.  sui-plemental  opportunity 
grants,  aid  to  land-grant  colleges,  pub- 
lic libroiics  ;ind  environmental  educa- 
tion. 

■Seco.'^d.  oiir  educational  package  v,:j1 
strengtiien  our  Federal  commitment  to 
equal  educational  opportunity,  especially 
in  terms  of  compliance  with  court  orders 
and  Fcd.-ial  civil  rights  laws.  This  situa- 
tion lut.s  been  reinforced  by  recent  court 
actions  mandating  bilingual  educaticn. 
education  for  the  handicapped,  and  dc- 
;:"';,  relation. 

Tliird,  our  amendment  .seeks  to  cany 
out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  recent 
formula  changes  in  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
impact  aid:  namely,  to  reform  the  meth- 
od of  distribution  without  seriously  im- 
pairin.g  Federal  assistance  at  the  local 
level. 

Last.  t!:e  amendment  takes  into  ac- 
count, to  .some  extent,  the  inflationary 
factor,  as  refiected  in  title  I,  Follow 
Through  and  adult  education.  However, 
I  lie  cost  balloon  factor  applies  particular- 
ly to  school  libraries  and  Instructional 
resources  v.here  the  price  of  books  have 
skyrocketed,  hitting  hardest  the  less  af- 
rur'nit  areas  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  that  our  amendment  to  add, 
above  tiie  committee's  recommendation, 
S238.5  million  for  fiscal  1976  and  S249 
million  in  forward  funded  programs  for 
f'scal  1977  is  a  reasonable  and  modest 
proposal.  It  was  conceived  after  careful 
tiioiight  and  review,  which  began  as  early 
i's  ihe  President's  budget  message  and 
mopcsed  educational  rescissions.  We 
scrutinized  and  dissected  each  of  these 
piograms  during  hours  of  hearings  and 
subcommittee  debate.  Our  proposal  is  the 
outcoir.e  of  tliat  exacting  process. 

We  were  alarmed  by  the  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  eliminate  or  practically 
dismantle  several  educational  programs, 
including  direct  loans  and  supplemental 
opportunity  grants  in  higher  education, 
vocational  education  personnel  develop- 
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ment  environmental  education,  and 
emergency  school  aid.  Further,  the  ad- 
ministration sought  to  reduce  support 
for  bilingual  education,  completely  ig- 
noring the  consequences  of  the  Lau  de- 
(Kinn  Almo.st  every  major  educational 
prouram  was  suspect:  impact  aid,  vo- 
(iitional  education,  higher  education. 
and  library  resources.  ,.  ,     v,  ^  k  , 

Personally.  I  was  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  negative  effect  of  the  President's 
bid-et  both  educationally  and  economi- 
filly  The  reality  is  that  many  States  are 
lacinc  budget  deficits  and  risiiig  expend- 
itures this  year  and  the  following  year. 

Educational  services  are  experiencing 
reductions  due  to  dwindling  State  financ- 
ing at  the  precise  moment  that  courts  are 
inii'osing  new  requirements,  to  aid  handi- 
capped '  and  limited  English-speaking 
children.  .     , 

Further,  tlie  court  in  the  Serrano  accl- 
sion  has  called  into  question  the  basic 
revenue  raising  mechanism  of  many 
school  disU-lcts.  As  a  consequence,  Cali- 
fornia is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a 


new  method  of  school  financing,  which 
may  cost  its  taxpayers  an  estimated  $3.5 
billion  over  5  years.  .      . 

At  present,  38  States  are  considering 
an  increase  in  taxes  to  meet  the  rising 
costs  of  government  and  to  deal  with  the 
current  recession  and  unemployment 
problems.  It  is  reported  that  the  net  rise 
in  taxes  could  be  as  high  as  $3.7  billion. 

We  can  readily  see  that  cutbacks  m 
education  add  fuel  to  State  and  local 
economic  woes,  and  place  an  enormous 
financial  strain  on  their  resources  and 
capacity  to  meet  present  educational 
ne-ods. 

If  we  were  to  endorse  the  administra- 
tion's dismantling  approach,  we  would, 
indeed,  be  stepping  backwards  into  the 
dark  ages.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee  under  Mr.  Flood's 
leadership  has  rejected  the  administra- 
tion's ill-conceived  proposition.  Not  only 
has  the  subcommittee  acted  to  restore 
funding  for  several  programs,  but  also 
provided,  where  necessary,  interim  funds 
until  the  stmt  of  the  new  budget  year. 


However,  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendations also  fell  short  in  maintaining 
an  adequate  budget  level  for  local  edu- 
cational support.  Further,  it  did  net 
.strengthen  those  programs  wliich  focv.s 
on  equal  educational  opportunity  for  the 
handicapped  and  for  other  disadvan- 
tajred  children.  The  Roybal-Obey-Stokes 
package  attempts  to  (-over  those  needs 
without  proixismg  a  budget-busting  or 
fiscallv  irresponsible  approach.  In  fad. 
it  is  restrained  in  its  response:  it  shows 
a  net  increase  of  only  $170  million  over 
previous  appropriation  or  advancj 
funded  levels  for  those  programs  af- 
fected by  our  amendment. 

I  urge  your  strong  support  for  thi«  ed- 
i-caticnai  package  which  I  will  offer  dur- 
ing consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
education  appropriation  bill  tliis  altei- 

noon. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  insert  a  table  show- 
ing the  additions  requested  under  the 
Roybal-Obey-Stokes  amendment  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


ROYBAL-OBEY-STOKES  At.lEHOMEIJT  TO  tDU^lTiO:;  APP.sOrRlMIOU.  FISC^YtAR  IWo^ 


Agency/apP'-opriation 


OFHCC  OF  FOUCATION 
[;;"u.-i.t,,r>  ,-nil  sKOiulary: 

(;r,  itis  fof  disadvanta-'ed •     

Advance  tor  1977 

Bilingual  education --■ 

lollow  through 

EnvlfOflme»tal  education 

Ci  hjul  ais»itance  in  federally  affected  area 

I  iMergercy  school  aid - - 

Fiiuc.-ition  fof  ttie  handicapped: 

Slate  grant  progfain f-- 

Advance  for  1977.      .        -       -; \  — 

i.f -ilional.  vocational,  and  .-idult  education: 

/iiiult  education — -- 

A(i\(ance  for  1977 — 

FPOA  (vocational  educii'.inn)    

rcr  fd«cation: 
Student  assUtance: 

SapfjI.  opp.  gc-'iit' 
Itii.lifutional  asT:i5lance; 

Aid  to  land  grai/.toll . 

1  iiy  re'.ourcei' 

school  iibrarifs  and  instruclionai  resources ,.  .- 

Aiivaiicstor  197/ -r  — 

P'it.liclibi.iC5-.. ^--• 

Total  ii,cie.i;«  under  Roytal-Obey-StoKes  pacKafc 


Wriintenance  and  operslions 


197Sr<i'rio|'riMion 


$l.Si"t,  000,  OjO 

sV.m.'m 

S3, 000, 000 

1,900,000 

636,  016, 000 

;  234,  004,  000 

100, 000, 000 


lii7fce;;imute 


1975  £ubcni..n.itte'> 

teCori.TiPi'd^'toi! 


Ro>!i;it-'.  upv-Stones 


P, 


67,  MM,  000 

"9,'666,"6oo 
:'.o,  300,000 

9,500,000 

137,330,000 

"5i,"749,'b00" 


$1,900,  WO.  0(>:'i) 

'  1,900,000,000 

70,  000,  000 

41,  500,  OOO 

2  56,' 666,  000 
101, 700,  000 

I  (100,000,000). 

fi0,  oyo,  000 

t7. 500, 000 
0/,  500, 000 


135.530.000 

"  10.' 000,"  665" 


i;,9iiO.  ooo.oo'j 

b«,,  270.0-10 
53,  000,  OiO 

'""S'L3,'6o0.6('tO" 
» 125, 000,  000 


i0U,00B,030 

f7.  500.  000 

67,  500.  0'!fi 

i,  OUti.  000 


130,093,000 

7,  pot,  (fy\ 

■  a37,  330,  OiiO). 

137,3^0.000 

•H).  7.9,  000 


V',  OnU,  ODO,  la'J 

95.  ?70,  OOO 

59,  000. 000 

2.  000.000 

f.!9  000,000 

200.  OuO,  000 


110,000,000 


■'1.6P0,  OWl 


£1U.093,000 
9,  5P0,  000 


1^7,330.000 
51,  749.  ON) 


Inc.ei'Se  ov«  iub- 
coinrritk?  I.i'i 


$i50,000.(iOU 

ll.OOO.ffliO 

6.000.000 

2, 0'30,  OCU 

9C,  000,  m> 

75, 000,  OCiO 


10, 000, 000 

'4.' 666,606 

6,  000,  CM 

110. 000.  Mil 

7.  500,  009 


10.000,000 
S,  000, 000 


«i{7, 5S0, 090 


'  1975  .dv.Tfe  appropriation  for  1976. 

-  li  it«r  of  >pendiiit  .luthorljed  b,  tt.e  <  ,r  li.iuinK  '>;  rlution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  will  yield  to  the  ecn- 
tleman  from  'Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chait  man,  I  rise  in 
fall  support  of  the  Obey-Roybal-Stokes 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  1976  education 
oppi-opriation  bill  which  would  add 
S487.5  million  to  the  committee-reported 
bill. 

This  Ls  the  fir.st  nia.ior  education  bill 
before  the  94th  Congress,  and  I  urge  my 
col'.eaKues  to  come  out  loud  and  clear 
and  tell  the  public  and  the  administra- 
tion that  we  care  about  our  schools.  For 
tlu;  last  6  years,  the  Congre.ss  and  the 
Republican  administrations  have  en- 
:n\^scd  in  a  tug-of-war  over  funds  for 
edui  ation.  Congre.ss  has  had  to  fight  veto 
alter  veto,  on  top  of  impoundments, 
rescissions,  and  deferrals.  I  am  sure  the 
!'4th  Congress — a  Congre.ss  that  has 
hrouj-ht  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  our  legi-s- 
laiive  process — vWU  not  turn  its  back  on 
our  .'rliools. 


I  Does  not  Include  the  $26,700,000  recommencledl  by  the  Sub:9mm;ttee  for  Civil  fC^.ti  Advisory. 
Services,  which  is  authorized  by  title  IV  ot  tf.p  ( ivH  Rights  Act 
•  1975  advance  iipprc;iriation  for  19ib. 


Tills  year,  we  have  a  particularly  com- 
pelling reason  to  upgrade  support  for 
our  schools.  As  one  school  official  in  my 
district  put  it,  the  energy  crisis  is  "really 
tearing  us  up."  Our  school  budgets  are 
bemg  stretched  to  their  limits  because  of 
zooming  utility  and  other  energy  costs. 
Since  local  fluids  usually  pay  for  basic 
operational  costs  like  these,  school  dis- 
tricts are  looking  to  the  T^ederal  Gov- 
ermnent  for  ftmding  of  the  tj'pes  of 
programs  in  this  amendment:  aid  to  the 
handicapped,  the  disadvantaged,  drug 
abuse  programs,  environmental  educa- 
tional education,  vocational  and  adult 
education  impact  aid  and  libraries  and 
instructional  resources.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  muft  not  merely 
maintain  its  support  of  programs  hke 
this,  but  continue  to  increase  and  stimu- 
late creative  solutions  to  our  ch-ildren's 
educational  needs  by  providing  adequate 
lutids. 

In  talking  v  llh  .-<hcnl  ).)C(;;-:lc  in  my 


disti-ict,  I  have  found  a  grim  picture.  Tlie 
electricity  biU  for  the  Prince  WiUiam 
Coiuity  schools  next  year  will  be  about 
$500,000  more  than  it  was  this  year.  The 
cost  of  No.  2  heating  oil  has  more  Uiau 
doubled  since  1973,  gouig  from  15  centa 
to  34  cents  per  gallon.  Particularly  rough 
has  been  the  fossil  fuel  adjustment 
charge.  For  one  school,  for  example,  tlie 
bin  for  kilowatt  hours  of  fuel  used  in 
March  1973  was  $916.53.  Tlie  fossil  fuel 
charge  v.as  an  additional  $1,572.55. 
Shortly,  I  will  be  joining  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  to  introduce  legislation  to 
elim.inate  the  fuel  adjustment  clause  and 
to  require  a  full  public  hearing  to  .iustify 
higher  fuel  costs. 

Similarly,  Alex.mdria  school  ofRcial.-' 
tell  me  that  .<=lnce  the  1973-74  school 
year,  tlieir  electiicit.\-  bill  has  almost  trip- 
led. For  fuel  oil  in  1972-73.  Alexandria 
schools  paid  an  average  cost  of  11  cents 
per  gallon:  this  month,  they  are  paying 
34  cents— a  200  percent  jump.  Gasoline 
f'.u-  :-ihr(A  vehi' le    co.-t  the  Alixaiidria 
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schools  14  cents  ia  1973;  this  year  it  costf; 
29  cent-i — iinother  doubling. 

Fairfax  County  hii.s  a  paiiiful  "laun- 
diy  list'"  of  intieases  foi-  the  July  1973- 
Dcccniber  1974  period ;  ga.^ohnc.  up  59 
f^erccnl;  No.  2  heating  fuel,  up  76  per- 
i  ent:  No.  5  heating  fuel,  up  14J  percent. 
Ill  another  area,  educational  supplies 
have  ri.sen  30  percent.  Even  rubber  bands 
have  gone  up  J8  percent. 

The  cnei!:;y  cri.->is  has  also  rai.sed  the 
p.ice  of  audiovisual  materials  .sucii  as 
€ducational  hlin^,  filin,>trip  lecord.s  and 
f.:pes— re.souirp-:  mtefeial  to  the  learning- 
proce.v-;.  In  urie  County,  the  co.-,t  of  audio- 
visual eciuipnif  :U.  much  of  v.hich  is  made 
of  plastic,  petroleum-based  product'^, 
have  increased  65  percent.  Curiously. 
many  educators  are  a- king  for  aiidio- 
vi.sual  materials  to  lielp  teach  .students 
about  eneroy.  but  tlie  cost  of  polyvinyl 
chloride  is  .seriously  hampe;i:'.g  liic  pm- 
duction  of  these  materials. 

There  are  many  other  .justifications 
for  this  amendment:  court  decisions 
tjuestioning  tlie  traditional  means  of 
supporting  our  schools:  tourl  decisions 
requiring  St.ites  lo  provide  quality  edu- 
cation to  h.indicapped  and  bilinsual  stu- 
dents; and  dv^indling  State  and  local 
funds. 

This  amendment  is  a  minimum  com- 
mitment, ill  iny  view.  President  Ford  did 
not  even  mention  education  m  his  state 
of  the  Union.  To  me,  this  represents  the 
priorities  of  tiie  administr.iiion.  I  hitend. 
with  my  vote,  to  show  lo  our  students, 
parents,  teachers  and  administrators 
that  education  is  imixirliait  'o  this  Con- 
gre.ss. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chairinsn. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYB.\L.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michipan.  Mr.  Ciiiunjian, 
I  rise  in  supiicrt  of  the  anundineiu  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  well  iMr.  novB.^i.) 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  '  Mr 
Obey  and  Mr.  Stokks  > . 

This  amendment  provides  ,'!!487.3  mil- 
lion in  additional  Federal  fuiuis  for  edu- 
cation program.s— of  v.liich  S307  million 
would  be  available  :n  n^cal  197G.  and  $180 
million  in  fiscal  1977. 

Mr.  Chairman,  evcii  with  the  addi- 
tional funds  included  in  this  amend- 
ment, our  schools  will  have  less  soending 
power  this  year  than  they  had  la.'^t.  Tliis 
is  due  not  only  to  tiie  administration's 
continued  opposition  to  spending  the 
amount  of  money  which  is  trulv  neces- 
sary to  provide  every  child  in  thi-;  coun- 
try with  an  adequate  education,  but  is 
also  due  to  the  disastrous  economic  pol- 
icies of  the  Nixon-Ford  administrations 
which  brought  about  tiie  highest  rate  of 
inflation  s:nco  the  post  World  Wa-  II 
years. 

Let  u;  just  review  what  has  happtiud 
to  Federal  education  funds  since  the  bc- 
fiinning  of  tliis  year.  The  administration, 
m  its  budget  messa-e  to  the  Con.^re,-;.' 
propc^ed  sla.shing  the  overall  budget  for 
education  by  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  vear 
1976.  The  administral:on's  budget  re- 
quest not  only  proposed  spending  le-.s  in 
fiscal  1976  than  was  spent  in  fiscal  1975 
for  many  program.s,  but  in  some  cases  the 
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figures  contained  ia  the  administration's 
proposal  were  based  upon  legislation 
which  had  not  even  been  introduced  let 
alone  enacted  into  law.  To  its  credit,  the 
Appropriations  Commit  lee  ignored  much 
of  v.hat  the  administration  proposed  and 
the  bill  which  ue  now  have  before  us  con- 
ttii.is  approximately  .'>700  million  more 
;n  funds  for  education  than  was  re- 
Qiif^ted  by  the  administiation.  Honevcr. 
tire  committee  i)ropo-.al  still  falls  a)jprox- 
imately  S500  miiliun  shuit  of  tJie  amount 
v.hich  was  available  for  education  pro- 
grams in  fi.scal  1975. 

Tliorcfore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
fo.iad  it  nece'sary  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  yuartnteeiir^ 
ti:at  many  important  proLirams  v  ill  be 
permitted  to  contuiue  at  th(-  current 
le'.el.  The.«.c  include  programs  for  dis- 
.'dvantrt^ed  children  under  title  I  of 
liie  Elementary  and  Sccondarv  Educa- 
lion  Act  biliii'-iual  education,  education 
of  the  liaud'canped.  vocational  educa- 
tion, impact  aid.  .v.ippkmentary  oppor- 
tunity grants  for  students  and  colleges 
and  Uiiiversiiif  s,  and  other  prourams 
that  would  be  seriously  curtailed  witii- 
out  the  additional  fuu'lm-  p:ov;ded  by 
tins  amendmrni. 

Mr,  Chaiim.'n.  ihe.e  is  one  pro'-ision 
contained  in  this  amendment  which  is 
"I    vital    importance    to    many    of    the 
communities    in    my    ov, n    district.    As 
many    of   my    co!lea;:ues    will    recall.    I 
.-trembly   opposed   the   adoption   of    the 
Edu'ntion  Amendments  of   1974  vvhKh 
modified  the  formula  for  making  alloca- 
tions  under  title  I  of   the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  At  that 
time.  I  stated  that  it  v. as  -ridiculous  for 
us  to  .-,av  we  nre  pa,ssin','  'e;hslat;on  to 
help  cities  and  suburbs  when  the  areas 
which   receive    the    most    dramatic    in- 
creases uivier  this  conference  rcpor(  aic 
vitally  .ill  rural,  sparsely  populated  re- 
■iions.  "   Mr.   Chairman.   I   am   .^orry   to 
repent  iiuit  the  fears  which  I  expre.s.sed 
on  the  iloor  of  these  Ciiambers  last  year 
have  turned  out  to  be  true.  Accoidiim  to 
informaiion  I  have  received,  both  from 
the  US.  O.'Iice  of  Education  and  from 
the  Miciiiyan  Department  of  Education 
re'jnrdin','    final    allocations    for    EriEA 
title  I  for  thf  current  fiscal  year,  many 
u:   the  school  districts  within  my  own 
congressional  district  will  be  reccivinu 
.substantial    cutbacks — despite    tlie    fact 
tliai  I  lie  State  of  Michij;an  received  al- 
most S5  million  more.  Furthemiore.  these 
districts   have   been   advi.sed   to   expect 
even  further  reductions  for  the  coming 
fiscai  vears.  In  order  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  cutbacks  and  help  these  districts  it  Is 
necessary   to   provide   more   money   for 
title  1  pro  aam.i.  Accoidinsly  the  amend- 
ment .. lach  v.e  now  have  before  us  pro- 
■.  idcs  an  .additional  $150  million  over  the 
'51.9  billion  included  in  the  committee 
bill  in  rdvance  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  At  thi.s  point,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude as  pait  of  the  Record  a  table  which 
-hows  the  final  allocation  under  title  I 
ESEA  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for 
the  urban  school  districts  located  within 
Wavne  County.  Mich  ,  so  that  my  col- 
leauues  can  examine  the  effect  that  the 
new  formula  has  had  ui^on  these  dis- 
tricts: 
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suiosi  imtJictj  icce*»ing  less  in  fiscal  yeai  1975  than  la  19,'1. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  another  important  p;Mt 
oi  the  :imendmeiu  provic  es  for  an  adtii- 
t:nnal  «;06  'r.lllion  for  the  impact  aid  pro- 
t'l.tm.  This  money  is  vitally  necessarv  to 
'und  the  new  impact  aid  amendments 
I  r,io;!;.h  tier  II.  Even  though  the  commit- 
lee  iia>,  added  an  additional  $299  million 
to  tlie  administration's  ridiculous  request 
of  $256  million,  the  additional  $96  mil- 
lion IS  necessary  because  the  amount  rec- 
ommended  by  the  committee  Is  not 
enougJi  to  fully  fimd  the  program 
throuijh  tier  II,  and  unless  all  of  tier  II 
is  luiuif-d,  under  the  new  authorizing  law 
none  of  the  money  can  be  spent. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  cannot  stress  enou'  h 
t!ie  need  for  tlie  additional  funds  for 
education  which  are  provided  by  tJiis 
amcndnient.  If  any  of  my  colleagues  have 
anv  doubts  as  to  the  importance  of  the.se 
iunds.  I  would  suggest  that  they  return 
10  their  di.4ricts  and  talk  to  their  .school 
board  members,  to  their  superintendents, 
their  tc.ncher--..  parents,  and  students.  I 
am  sure  they  would  learn  that  viriualiv 
every  school  district  in  this  comitry  is 
crying  out  for  more  funds  just  to  main- 
tarn  the  same  level  of  education  thev 
were  able  to  provide  for  their  students 
in  the  .sc1h>o1  year  which  will  be  comini; 
to  a  close  within  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  know  we  will  hear 
many  comments  today  relating  to  the 
impact  that  this  amendment  will  ha\e 
on  the  President's  budget. 

We  will  hear  the  argument  that  this 
amendment  Is  budget  busting— that  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  spend  the  addi- 
tional .S307  million  which  it  contains  for 
education  programs  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Let  me  just  remind  my  colleagues  that 
file  President  stood  before  us  just  6  days 
:'\io  and  requested  that  we  spen  '  "with- 
out delay"  some  $722  million  for  emer- 
gency military  a.ssistance  for  the  con- 
tinued  defense  of  the  Government    of 
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South  'Vietnam,  in  addition  to  his  Janu- 
ary request  of  $300  million  for  the  same 
purpose  and  in  addition  to  "an  initial 
vum  of  $250  million  for  economic  and  hu- 
II  aiutarian  aid  for  South  Vietnam." 

I  would  therefore  presume  that  the 
President  seems  to  feel  that  we  can  well 
aiTo.d  to  spend  more  money  and  that  the 
question  before  us  now  is  simply  whether 
0.  no?  we  can  justify  spend in<:-  money  on 
our  on  n  children, 

I  ■, ould  hope  that  a  maiority  of  my 
c.ille.mues  would  vote  for  our  own  chil- 
dren and  suuport  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ■' 

Mr  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  t'ne  ^.cntlenmn 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairiium.  I  ri:sC  to 
cenunend  ihc  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr.  RoYBAL).  and  I  would  like  to 
a.vsociatc  myself  with  those  remarks. 

I  plan  to  vote  for  the  pentleman'.-- 
package  of  amendments.  In  the  f^veiit 
tiiey  fail  of  pas;  rge.  I  proj^ose  to  make  a 
point  of  order  Lh.at  hopefully  will  strike 
the  language  thnt  impo.scs  a  limitation 
of  impact  aid  on  the  fanulies  in  oublic 
housing. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  IMr.  Chairman.  I  viekl 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri:  e  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  and  in  strong  support  of 
the  Roybal-Obcy-Stokes  amendment  for 
liurea.sed  educational  funding.  We  are 
all  tamiUar  with  the  increasing  finan- 
cial .strains  that  the  educational  .system 
in  Ihi.s  country  is  faced  with.  Local  school 
.vvstems.  colleges,  and  universities  are 
hard  pressed  to  find  the  resources  to 
maintain  their  educational  standards.  At 
such  a  time  the  Federal  Government 
must  not  allow  its  commitment  to  educa- 
tional excellence  to  falter. 

I  believe  it  would  be  false  economy  in 
tiie  extreme  for  us  to  reduce  spending  by 
reducing  Federal  support  for  education. 
One  of  the  great  strengths  of  our  econ- 
omy has  always  been  the  strength  of  our 
educational  system.  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
economic  challenges  of  the  future,  we 
must  continue  to  provide  our  young  peo- 
ple with  the  best  education  we  possibly 
can.  An  investment  in  education  is  an 
investment  in  the  future,  and  we  know 
from  experience  that  the  dividends  are 
substantial. 

The  Roybal-Obey-Stokes  auiendment 
provides  desperately  needed  funding  for 
vital  educational  programs.  It  provides 
additional  support  for  elementary  and 
.secondary  education,  for  emergency 
school  aid.  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, for  adult  education,  for  higher 
education,  and  for  library  resources.  We 
must  not  use  our  present  economic  diffi- 
culties as  a  reason  for  shortchanging 
education,  a  priceless  national  resource. 
Mrs  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
V  iiuld  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  support 
01  the  Roybal-Obey-Stokes  amendment 
to  H.R.  5901,  which  would  add  S487.5 
million  to  13  specific  education  programs. 
.^iihdugh  the  total  amount  recommend- 
ed m  the  bill  already  exceeds  the  budget 
requ'^st  by  $661,156,000,  the  increases 
p!  nil  i pally  reflect  the  amoimts  necessary 
to  prevent  cutbacks  below  anticipated 
1075  funding  levels.  These  additional 
funds  would  provide  much -needed  pro- 


grams to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
for  many  of  our  Nation's  citizens,  includ- 
ing assistance  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  handicapped,  and  bilingual,  vocation- 
al, and  adult  education  programs,  as  well 
as  funding  for  school  libraries  and  public 
libiary  services.  It  is  evident  that  State 
financial  support  is  inadequate  to  main- 
tain the  existing  educational  services  and 
that  a  cutback  on  these  services  will  be 
inevitable  unless  Congress  helps  to  re- 
lieve the  financial  burden  the  States  are 
now  experiencing. 

I  would  also  hke  to  take  this  opportu- 
nitv  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  I  will 
soon  he  introducing  a  bill  to  change  the 
allocation  of  funds  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.•\ct.  As  the  statute  now  stands,  if  a  child 
IS  based  from  a  school  eligible  for  title  I 
funds  to  a  school  which  is  not.  the  child 
will  only  receive  services  and  benefit^ 
provided  for  under  title  I  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year.  This  is  a  situation 
vvliich  should  be  remedied.  Children  who 
are  often  desperately  in  need  of  these 
services  are  being  deprived  of  them  with 
no  stronger  arguments  than  that  the 
■  sheer  administrative  burden"  of  having 
to  "track  kids"  makes  it  impractical.  In 
this  regard,  my  bill  would  enable  these 
funds  to  "follow-the-child."  with  stipu- 
lations that  these  funds  are  to  be  used 
only  for  programs  to  supplement  the 
regular  educational  curriculum  of  chil- 
dren diagnosed  to  need  special  assistance 
to  insure  a  satisfactory  educational  ex- 
perience. 

Denver  is  now  experiencing  a  situation 
where  a  growing  number  of  children  in 
need  of  title  I  services  are  being  denied 
them  when  they  are  bused  into  a  school 
attendance  area  that  is  ineligible  for  ti- 
tle I  funds,  since  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  in  that 
particular  area  is  not  at  least  as  high  as 
the  percentage  of  such  children  residing 
in  the  whole  of  the  school  district.  I  am 
certain  that  other  Members  are  expe- 
riencing similar  situations  in  their  dis- 
tricts, and  I  cannot  stress  enough  that 
education  is  one  area  that  should  not 
be  subjected  to  'comer-cutting"  and 
half-way  measures,  nor  be  compromised 
for  the  sake  of  bui>eaucratic  convenience. 
It  is  vitally  important  that  we  strive  to 
provide  the  best  possible  education  for 
each  and  every  one  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  a  pleasui'e  for  me  to  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5901,  education  division  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  However,  I  do  have  some  reserva- 
tions concerning  the  inadequate  fundint^ 
level  of  some  very  worthwhile  programs. 
One  such  program  is  the  veteran  cost  of 
instruction  program. 

■Wliile  the  attention  of  the  Nation  is 
again  focused  on  needs  in  Vietnam,  it 
remains  unfortunate  that  many  Vietnam 
veterans  who  faithfully  served  our  coun- 
try in  that  difficult  war  are  still  receiving 
unjust  treatment. 

Compounding  the  problem  of  many 
veterans  adjusting  to  civilian  life  are 
current  depressed  economic  conditions. 
Since  the  veteran  was  in  many  cases  the 
last  hired,  he  is  often  the  first  laid  off. 
For  the  veteran,  aged  20  to  24,  the  em- 


ployment rate  in  March  was  17.5  percent. 
Compared  to  his  peer  who  did  not  serve 
this  represents  a  50  percent  hieher  rate 
of  unemployment.  Tliere  are  now  well 
over  a  half  million  veterans,  aged  20  to 
34.  still  out  of  work. 

One  effective  program  vshich  can  helj) 
to  alleviate  part  of  the  problem  of  ine- 
paring  the  veteran  to  be  more  competi- 
tive in  the  job  market  is  the  veteran  cost 
of  instruction  program. 

Congres.sional  initiative  added  VCIP  to 
the  Hieher  Education  Act  of  1972.  The 
purpose  of  this  important  protiram  is  to 
provide  qualilMii'i  institutions  of  higher 
leainiuii  with  resources  to  assist  veter- 
ans already  in  school  and.  moie  impor- 
tantly, th.cse  veterans  who  are  not  now 
usinji  their  post.secondary  education 
benefit  .s. 

The  veteians  cost  ot  instruction  pro- 
gram differs  from  the  VAs  vet  rep  pro- 
sra"i  vvhicli  was  initiated  1  year  after 
the  VCIP  of  HEW.  Rather  than  simply 
placing  VA  employees  on  campus,  the 
veterans  co.st  of  instruction  program  has 
given  more  than  1.000  colleges  funds  to 
staff  otfices  for  veterans.  Tliese  dedicated 
individuals  help  the  veteran  to  obtain 
l)art-time  jobs  and  loans  so  that  they  can 
uet  ill  school,  and  proper  counseling  and 
guidance  to  stay  in  .school. 

Through  the  leadership  ol  people 
throuuhotit  the  Nation  like  Dr.  Steven 
Horn  at  California  State  University  at 
Long  Beach,  which  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
,sent.  VCIP  has  been  instrumental  m 
helping  countless  deserving  veterans. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  Record  a  select- 
ed list  of  colleges  and  universities  to  re- 
flect the  increase  in  veterans  enrollment. 
In  many  cases  this  enrollment  has  in- 
creased by  over  50  percent. 

Tlie  table  follows; 

INCHEASt  IN  VFltRANS  LNROLLMfM  AT  StltCTfO 
V6TCRANS  COST  OF   INSTRUCTION  COLLEGES 


College 


S     B.  '  J.     Stste    luiiinr    College. 

Mnhile.  Ala   _ . 

Troy  Slate  Uiiiveisily,  Troy,  Ala 

Sou!liceiit'-il  teeion,  University  ol 

Ala'-ka,  AnchoraRe,  Alaska. 
Glendale  Community  College,  Gleii- 

Oale,  Anz. 
Mesa    Commuriitv    Cjllege.    Mesa, 

r.'ai  Lopa  Teth.  Comniuiiity  College, 

Phoenix,  All?      . 
[,istein 'Aiizona  College.  That'.her. 

Anz 
Anzonj  State  Uni.crsit,,  Temple. 

Aiiz  .  .    .. 

Fiesiio  I'll.  College.  Fie>.no.  CalM 
C.ilifoini.i    Slate    Ui-ivetsity,    Long 

Beach,  Call' 
N'oiite'ev  PeiMn-u  a  Cjiii'ge,  Mon- 

terev,  Calif  .  . .  . . 

Laney  Collese,  Oal  land,  Calit.    . 
College  ot  the  Uesett  Palm,  Desert, 

Calif  .       .        

Porlerv.lle     College,     Poiterville, 

Cdlif 

CiiiaiiJi    College,    Redvmod    City, 

Call!  ....  .   -     

San  Becn:<'(iino  Valley  College,  San 

Bei'iaiclino,  Calif - 

P.iknin;   Comnuinity  College,  San 

M.iiL.i-,  C.-,l,t 
Ciliforin  Lutheran  Cullese.  Thou- 

saml  O.ils,  Cilit 
Kauai   Coniniunily   College,  Lihue, 

Hayvaii     . .    

Colle>;e  ot  DuPaije,  Glen  EHyn,  III 
K.shA.inkee  College,  Malta,  III...     . 
Illinois  Eastern  Comrininity  College. 

OIne,',  111  

TiitO'i  CoilffP,  Ri.'Pr  Grr.e,  III 

Rock  V.^ile,  Cjilege.  Poc'-.tord,  III... 


Spring 
197J 

Spring 
1974 

265 
732 

485 
1,091 

756 

780 

1,593 

2,941 

1,201 

2,095 

1.092 

1,777 

312 

56 1 

2,010 
1,928 

2.798 
2,685 

3,156 

3,164 

1,814 
2.055 

2,825 
2,287 

852 

1,017 

378 

575 

391 

480 

2,545 

3,328 

!  698 

2,748 

57 

78 

222 
845 
228 

276 

1,397 

318 

232 
672 
520 

334 

1,004 

805 
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College 


Wiihita  Stale  Umversily.  Wichila, 

Kaiis  _  .   .       _ 

University  \J  Louisville,  Louiswille. 

Ky      .   ... 

>!o«;«id  Cnmiiiunily  College,  Colum- 

hia.  Mr) 
M.''.sa\oit      Community      Cullece, 

BiocKlon.  Mass  

Rii'iker    Hill    Comirunity    Collere. 

Charlestown,  Mass 
lioilheni  E'sex  Coiii/iiumly  Ctllege. 

Ilovechill,  Wo^s 
C     S     Mott    Cominunil,    Colleee 

flMil,  Mich 
C')||"2e  of  the  Mi-Mssippi  Gull  Coait 

Junior  Coll«i;e  Oisliicl.  CuKport. 

Miss   ... 
(S5e<  County  Cfclitse.  Newaiii.  N  I 
State  Umveisity  ol  'ie«  York,  Fcun- 

ingd.ile,  N.Y 
Riihmoiid  Colleijf,  City  Ui;ivei'.ilv 

o(    New    Yofk.    Slaten    I'-land, 

NY 

CUNY-Stalen     Klaiid     Commuiijty 

Collei!?.  Stalen  Island,  N  Y 
A  heville- Buncombe    Tech.    Insti- 
tute. Ashenlie,  N.C 
Ru«an    Technical    Institute.   Sil'"-- 

huiy.  N,C 
Juhnstofl  iMhni'  al  liiititute.  Smith- 

twlrt.  fl  C   . 
D;  lahoma   State    Uiiiveisity.   Still- 
water. Okia 
Uiiitersity   oi   PoitlanJ.    Portunil. 

Dreg 
Chemeketa     Community     College. 

Salem.  Q\ti    .. 
r.'ontxomi'iy     County     Cuniinunily 

College.  3liie  8*11.  Pa      

Hui.hs  County  Comiiiunity  Cullt';,-e. 

Newton,  Pa 
Widlands    Tech.    CollCRe.    Bellliiie 

Campus.Columbia.  S  C   . 
Oiangebufg-Cjlhoun  Tech.  Collegi". 

OraiiKehorj,  S  C 
Columbia  Techniial  Education  l^eii- 

ter,  Weit  Tolumiihi,  S.C... 
Vvenatchee  Vallpy  College.  Weiut- 

chee,  *a"-h 

iV.iukeh.1  County  Tech.  Institute, 

Pe*..fuV«  Wis 


Srpins 
1973 

Spring 
1974 

1  39'5 

1.617 

lU 

803 

m 

IW 

411 

S% 

\bi 

■.33 

'.Sg 

6<58 

821 

1. '.■90 

•»9 
691 

1,267 

Vi 

1  068 

2«4 

'88 

1  193 

1  141 

?<l 

300 

;ft3 

640 

:i8 

25S 

1  319 

1  347 

89 

117 

c:« 

1  008 

W^ 

36S 

•.(17 

7;? 

ebo 

964 

•.9'i 

733 

:.'n 

I  083 

234 

363 

■iff) 

463 

Mr.  HANNAFORD  ^^^.  Chairman,  the 
iidminiiitiation  ha.s  been  attempting  to 
eliminate  thi.s  wortlnvhile  piosram.  Con- 
.t;re.<-s  wisely  rejected  the  administration '.s 
attempts  to  ha\e  rescinded  the  fund.s  al- 
ready appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
In  the  budset  request  lor  fi.-cal  year  ia76. 
no  fmicLs  were  requested.  Thanks  to  ilie 
leadership  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee. VCIP  will  continue  to  exist  for 
fi.-^cal  years  1975  and  1976, 

However.  becau.-c  of  .anendmenLs 
adopted  last  fall,  up  to  500  more  colleges 
may  be  eligible  for  the  veterans  cost  of 
instiTiction  program.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
perative tluit  the  funding  level  be  sufB- 
ciently  increased  to  give  every  campus 
the  means  to  participate  in  this  worth- 
while pro.L-ram.  The  veterans  co.-t  of  in- 
struction program  helps  thousands  of 
veterans  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  education  and  skills  necessary  to 
adequately  provide  for  them.selves. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  fundintr  for  education 
miist  be  one  of  tiic  hi'.;he^t  priorities  of 
the  House.  The  need  for  quality  educa- 
tion is  immeasurable.  Without  adequate 
funding,  the  quality  of  education  lor  our 
,voun^'  people  will  deteriorate. 

Inflation  has  not  iw.s.sed  o\tr  Uie  cast 
of  running  schools. 

To  think  that  tomorrows  leaders 
miyht  be  inadequately  educated  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  lack  of  Federal  moneys  for  a 


solid     education     is     a     dLscomforiing 
thought. 

The  Roybal-Obey-Stokes  amendinent 
to  the  education  appropriation  bill  for 
1976  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction 
toward  providing  the  funds  needed  for  a 
quality  education. 

I  have  recently  rccened  .several  com- 
munications from  teachers,  students, 
community  leaders,  school  a.ssociations. 
and  school  administrators  requesting  mv 
support  for  the  Roybal-Obey-Stokes 
amendment,  The.>c  cnncerned  citizens 
have  made  it  verv  clear  to  me  that  the 
lands  provided  m  this  amendment  are 
vitall.\  needed  to  inovide  the  best  edu- 
cation available  for  our  youiu!  people, 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  supiio:  t  this  amend- 
ment and  urt;e  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
passing  this  urgently  needed  measure. 
Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  H  R,  5901.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  are  trying  to  ,-peed  uj)  the  proc- 
ess of  funding  for  education.  Nothing 
is  more  important  than  prompt  action  so 
local  district's  and  dci;artments  are  not 
kept  in  the  dark  as  has  been  our  rctailar 
custom, 

I  shall  vote  against  liio  Roybal 
amendment.  I  support  its  |)urposes.  but 
the  extra  one-half  billion  doU.'.rs  it  adds 
pushes  the  total  bill  a  full  billion  dollars 
over  the  budget.  The  Quie  amendment 
inculdes  the  woithic~t  additions  of  the 
Roybal  amendment  with  a  much  .^olter 
impact  on  the  budget,  I  support  the 
Quie  amendment  with  its  increased 
funding  fo.-  vocational  eduiaiion  and 
other  good  purposes. 

I  .-hall  Vote  for  the  bill  on  final  pa.s.sage, 
but  I  fear  we  may  add  too  much  money. 
This  education  appropriation  can  be,  and 
should  be.  greater  than  the  propo.sed 
budget,  but  there  is  a  limit.  That  limit 
will  be  easier  to  determine  when  the 
Senate  completes  il.s  work  on  the  bill 
and  when  we  .see  what  other  appropria- 
tion.- have  exceeded  the  budget. 

Education  ,-hould  have  a  high  priority 
HI  wiiaiever  increa.sed  expenditures  are 
available.  But,  at  a  time  of  a  certain  fis- 
cal 1976  deficit  of  $60  billion,  a  probable 
deficit  of  $75  billion,  and  a  possible  deficit 
of  $100  billion,  we  .should  be  prepared  to 
make  .sacrifices  even  in  the.-e  high  prior- 
it\'  categories, 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the  Ca.sey 
amendment  to  H.R.  5901  becaase  the 
amendment's  scope  is  too  wide;  while  I 
.-upport  the  protection  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Girl  Scouts,  and  similar  organizations,  I 
am  afraid  that  the  inclusion  of  local 
st'hool  systems  and  other  public  agen- 
cies will  result  in  a  stak'inate  in  the 
progress  which  has  b<^gun  in  providing 
equal  facilities  for  girls'  phy.sital  educa- 
tion in  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Had  the  amendment  been  limited 
to  scouting  organizations,  the  YMCA, 
■i'WCA.  Campfire  Girls,  boys  and  girls 
clubs  and  fraternal  groups,  I  would  have 
supported  the  amendment.  However,  as 
it  Ls  presently  di-afted.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  be  left  in  a  position  of 
withholding    funds    to    .school    .s.vstems 


w  hich  ai-e  trying  to  provide  boys  and  girls 
with  eqtial  physical  education  facilities 
For  years,  girls  physical  educ|tion  has 
been  neglected,  and  tliis  neglect  is  mani- 
fested in  the  unequal  facihties  made 
available. 

I  do  not  want  to  risk  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  in  this  area,  however 
modest,  by  voting  for  an  amendment  that 
may  end  funding  for  equal  facilities.  I. 
th.-^rcfore.  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr,  DON  H,  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ri.-e  t  J  compliment  my  colleagues  on  the 
.^pproijriaiions  Committee  for  their 
timely  and  fine  work  in  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  floor. 

The  nature  of  the  educational  budget- 
ing and  adnn'nistrative  process  is  such 
that  the  abihty  to  complete  advance 
planning  is  an  integral  part  of  the  suc- 
I  p.ss  of  educational  programs. 

1  am  plea.sed  that  the  committee,  in 
rt  c  o.gnition  of  this  fact,  has  included  ap- 
propriations for  educational  programs  in 
a  .separate  bill  to  be  considered  and  en- 
i'.-ted  earlier  than  the  appropriations  for 
other  programs  administered  by  HEW, 
In  thi.s  way.  we  will  be  able  to  let  stu- 
(iiiiis  and  school  officials  know  at  the 
cailic-t  pos.sible  date  what  level  of  as- 
si.stance  will  be  available  to  them.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  move  expeditiously  and 
I  .shall  be  encouraging  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  do  likewi.se  in  allocating  funds 
after  ihcy  are  appropriated. 

An  item  of  particular  importance  m 
tiie  bill  is  the  funding  for  title  1.  In  my 
opinion,  the  compensatory  education 
|)rograms  of  title  I  are  the  most  impor- 
iant  Federal  educational  assisUnce  pro- 
grams. TlK•^e  programs  enable  our 
.schools  to  provide  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren with  the  .special  educational  pro- 
gram.': thcv  need. 

The  bilingual  education  assistance  pro- 
grams also  have  my  full  support.  Bilin- 
gual education  pi-ograms  ensiu-e  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  students  of 
limited  or  non-English  speakiiig  ability. 
It  is  an  essential  element  in  reaching 
these  children  and  motivating  them  to 
stay  in  school  and  complete  their  edu- 
cation. 

I  also  commend  my  colleagues  for  rec- 
ognizing the  need  to  continue  to  fund 
Federal  educational  programs  in  areas 
where  the  tax  base  is  affected  by  Federal 
presence.  I  supported  the  impact  aid 
provisions  enacted  by  the  Congress  last 
year  and  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  acted  to  carry  them  out. 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  by  saying 
again  how  es.sential  it  is  that  we  do  not 
delay  in  completing  action  on  tlais  legis- 
lation. Our  schools  need  substantial  lead 
time  for  planning  which  tliis  bill  will 
))rovide  if  we  move  quickly  on  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  liave 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Inne 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
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Cite  the  proceedings  inider  the  call  when 
.1  (iiiorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 
.Members  will  record  their  preseiTce  by 

e!-, '.  tronic  device. 
The     call    was     taken    by    electror.ic 


QLOl'.CM   <.\ii,   v.M.vriu 

T!v>  CHAIRMAN,  One  hundred  Mem- 
I),  s  iuive  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
t  unimittee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
m;  uU  to  rule  XXIII.  clause  2,  further 
pi'oi.t-eiting.s  under  this  call  .sb.all  he  c;<:- 
-I'l.-red  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  v.  ill  re.-u.ne  :!-  b;  .- 
r.i'-.s. 

Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  lollow.s: 

i''i>r.(ii-ti  lurtiii'r.  Th.il  the  iiir.'iiial  ii..clf 
;r..iil;Lble  lo  e.ii  h  Sl;ile  troin  the  sum  ijen.'- 
t;>;ii-f  upprdpriiuecl  for  tlu'  ii.si.-al  year  1;>7(J 
or  ii'MU  the  siini  apprnpiia'cd  hi-;eiti  fo-.'  ilU' 
tiso.il  year  Hi77  lur  title  IV.  purl  C  oi  ihe 
EU'inentnry  and  Secor.cliiry  Erlucaiioa  Ar: 
.shall  not  be  les.s  ihfni  the  ainmiiit  i*;ule 
ava;!iible  !"<ir  coiiipnr.ib''"  purposes  for  ijsca! 
ye;ir  i;)7,s. 

PCINT   ui-    (irnip.  I 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rtii.se 
a  point  of  order  that  Ihe  langu.ige  as  it 
appears  on  i.>age  3.  line  1,  throuiih  line  o 
is  legislation  on  an  approi)iia»ion  bill,  I 
h.i.c  a  further  reason.  I  undei.stand  tihii 


the  ceintnitlee  will  cor.ccde  t!.i'  g-r.ir.t  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Doe-  tiie  ueniltgi'.an 
from  Pennsyhania  doiic  to  bi-  iuv-rd  or. 
the  point  of  order,' 

Mr,  FLOOD.  I  tlui.k  v.e  siicuid  ptju-.t 
out  that  for  different  rcasor.s  historically 
there  is  now  considered  the  same  kind  oi 
language  that  has  been  in  an  apiiropiia- 
tiun  bill  before.  This  is  w  hat  is  sometimes 
rel erred  to  as  the  "hold  harmless"  pro- 
vision, and  the  effect,  of  course,  of  tins 
hinuuiige  is  simiJly  to  i)rcvenl  tiie  reduc- 
tion,- in  State  grants  from  last  year.  I 
will  make  that  very  clear.  I  will  say  the 
formula  for  making  tliese  distribution- 
will  certainly  change  under  that  new- 
consolidated  program  enacted  last  year, 
and  there  are  about  20  States  now  that 
will  receive  less  under  the  so-called  new- 
consolidated  program  than  they  received 
under  the  previous  program. 

The  language  in  the  bill  was  an  at- 
tempt to  remedy  that  veiy  .situation.  This 
is  the  effect  of  the  language. 

Of  cotirse,  unfortunately,  under  title 
IV,  part  C,  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  it  does  not  specifi- 
cally authorize  a  "hold  harmless  '  pro 
vision.  We  will  have  to  concede  the  point 
of  order,  but  this  is  just  so  the  Members 
will  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wrigiii'.  Tlie 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  concedes 
the  point  of  order,  and  the  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order.  Therefore,  the  lan- 
guage appearing  on  page  3,  lines  1 
through  6,  is  stricken  from  the  bill. 

.\Mi  .VDMENT       OffERED       BY       MR.       ROYn.M 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  paragraph  of  the 
bill  just  read  which  is  a  single  substitute 
tnr  several  paragraphs  of  the  bill,  and 
I  hereby  give  notice  that,  if  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  I  will  make  motions 
to  strike  out  the  paragraphs  appearing 


as  follows:  the  paragraph  begimiing  on 
line  7.  page  3  and  ending  on  line  19, 
page  4;  the  paragraph  beginning  on  line 
20,  page  4  and  ending  on  line  22,  page  4: 
the  paragraph  beginning  on  line  23,  page 
4  and  ending  on  line  25,  page  4;  the  para- 
graph beginning  on  line  1,  page  5  and 
ending  on  line  3,  page  5;  the  paragraph 
beginning  on  line  4,  page  5  and  ending 
on  line  9.  page  5;  the  paragraph  bcgin- 
niiig  on  line  10.  page  5  and  ending  on 
lino  11.  page  5;  the  paragraph  bcMi'-ning 
oji  line  12.  page  5  and  ending  on  line  3. 
\y\v:r  .":  tiie  paragraph  beginning  on  line 
i.  page  6  and  ending  on  line  G.  i^age  (>; 
tlu'  paragraph  beginning  on  line  7.  ;j:'-.:e 
li  and  ending  on  line  7.  page  7:  the  p:;r:i- 
graijh  beginning  on  lir.e  8.  tjago  7  and 
ending  on  line  10,  page  7;  and  the  ijara- 
graph  beginning  on  line  11,  juigc  7  :;  ai 
ending  on  line  21,  i^age  7. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow  : 
.'Viner.dnienT  oHered  by  ".'r.  V- 
pa^e  2.  strike  out  I'le  i).ira,.  rapii 
on  line  1  e.Ktr;irlinj:  d;"-. n  thr-'-'-',:: 


\i 


On 

:>.'yiii'  a.;; 
line  ft  i.n 


:?  and  snbstiliito  in  lieu  thereof 
TriT-F  I— KDIT'.\-110X  DIVISIO'- 
o:  1  K  r  •  u  I  .1  '-v:  :■  r; 
Klonjeniury  aii't  .Se'".ndi'iy  Kdni-.u:.  :; 
■'FiT  carr.ving  out.  to  the  cxieiit  not  o'l.er- 
:-:■(•  providied.  title  T.  pan  A  (.S2.032,212  OO'i  i . 
11!;.^  I.  p."rl  B  i*l(j,.i:!8.000i.  tiDe  IV,  p;*:' 
C  I  ■^172.888.000).  :i',d  title  VII  ••',  ;:u-  t:i.  - 
!<'.eni,a->  ;ind  t-lecondiiry  Edm-fiti.m  i\vi  i.S'ri  - 
27i>,ii(!.)  1  :  tiile  VII  of  llie  Ed\ir:uion  Ainei.d- 
aiei  I,,  r.f  1H7T;  the  Enviroinnental  Edncatio'; 
.•\.  I.  i-*2.00l).0i)0i  :  .sertiun  417ia!ig>)  oi  ti;',' 
Gei'Or.'l  Edn,.iiion  Pr(i\  :,aoii.-<  .\i;;  pari  J 
(11  t!,e  Vocalioiinl  Educilion  Ai  : :  purt  IV  ul 
ti;;e  III  of  tiie  CJi'inniunicatioi.s  .\r{  oi  1!j:>4: 
the  .Mcoliol  aiul  Drug  Abuse  Kdncaiii'n  .\-  >  . 
and  p.ii-t  B  (•(  tlie  Head-tarl -Fi^ll.-;,v  'il.r  ,  i^i-. 
An  I  950,000,000 1,  $2.403,158  000.  of  v.  Sluii 
*;ii.i)n(i,Oon  shall  be  for  educational  broad- 
.■a..ii'  ;.;  facilities  and  shall  renuiin  avaihible 
until  expended:  PiovUlrd.  That  of  the 
aiiioiiius  appropriated  above  the  follo'.viny 
ainouiils  .shall  become  available  for  obh^a- 
tioii  on  July  1.  1976.  and  shall  rciuain 
a',  .uhible    uuiil    September    30.     1977:     title 

1.  part  A  ($2,032,212,000).  title  I,  part 
B  ($16..";38.000).  title  IV,  part  C  ($172.- 
888.000)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secoi;dar\ 
Education  Act  and  .section  417ia)(2)  of  t'ne 
General  Education  provlsion.s  Act  i*l,2.5().- 
000)  :  Provided  fiirtlicr.  That  anunuit,-  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
nient.iry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  the 
fiscal  year  1976.  shall  be  available  for  carry- 
ing out  section  822  of  Public  Law  93  380. 
School  A,ssi.stance  in  federally  Affected  Area- 

For  carrying  otit  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch. 
13),  $649,000,000  of  which  $40,000,000  shall 
be  for  payments  under  section  6  and  $603,- 
000,000  shall  be  for  payments  under  section.s 

2.  3,  and  4  in  accordance  with  subsection 
5(C)  of  said  Act.  For  carrying  out  the  Act  oi 
September  23,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
ch,  19),  $10,000,000,  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  shall  be  for  providing 
school  facilities  as  authorized  by  said  Act  ot 
September  23,  1950.  For  "School  a.ssistance  in 
fedcr.illy  affected  areas"  for  the  period  of 
July  1.  1976.  through  September  30.  lUTtj. 
$70,000,000, 

Emergency  School  Aid 
For  carrying  out  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Ri^h:- 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act,  $226,700,000.  For  carrying  out  title  IV 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act,  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,   through   September  30,   1976,   $325,000 


Education  for  the  Ha;;dicapped 
For  c.irryiny  out.  to  the  e.\tcnt  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Education  of  the  Hand- 
capped  Act,  $235,000,000:  Provided.  That  oi 
thi^  amount.  $110,000,000  for  pan  B  .-h.iU  be- 
r :>ni£'  available  for  oblitrnllon  on  July  1.  197G, 
,1'id  shall  rcn\;Mii  availaljlc  initi!  Septem- 
ber 30.  1!)77,  For  'Kdncaiion  for  trie  Handi- 
capped-' for  Ihe  peri'jd  July  1,  Ui7o  ihrout;;! 
S.-ptonibc-r  :S(i,  iri7U.  .$10,500,000. 

0(  c:ip:u  ifnal.  Vocational,  and  Adult 
Education 
Fcr  curry  l!'.;;  cul,  the  the  exlpi.i  i.fl  o'ber- 
wi<^  pr.i'.ided.  section  ll)2ibi  ($20,000.0001 
pans  li  and  C  i  $4:'t8.;,'78.0i!ni ,  D,  F  ($35,994  - 
OOO).  G  ($U).5't0,O0ii/ .  H  I $9.84!'. 000 1,  and  1 
of  liie  VocaLiona:  Education  Art  of  1963.  a.- 
.■.'nf..ij''d  (20  IJ.y.C  1241-13911.  ar.d  parts 
B  1.  D,  and  F  of  the  Ediicatinu  Profe.ssions 
Df  olopnier.t  Act,  .ind  the  Adult  Education 
A'  I  oi  I9Cn.  t<jG3.849.000,  iiicUidlner  ftl6.000.000 
for  e.venip'ary  program.-  under  part  D  of  said 
inc:i  Act  uf  whicli  50  per  rcv.uini  sJiall  remain 
a'. ailablo  until  (•xiiendcd  and  50  per  ceuuun 
shall  remain  available  llir  juyh  June  30,  197G: 
Prill  idrd^  Ihal  of  tl-ii.,  amunnl  $71,500,000  l<.r 
the  .Adult  Education  Act  .-hall  Ixcon.e  avail- 
able for  oblifiation  on  Jiilv  1.  1976,  and  .-hali 
remain  availatJle  until  .September  30.  1977 
For  ■Oc'cupatioinil,  vt.r-at  ion.il.  and  adult  edu- 
calion'-  for  tlie  period  Jnlv  1,  1976.  tlirouch 
Sfpteniber  .iO.    lii7H,   -  l.".l  ,iMii),0OO. 

Hiyl-.cr  Educa'ion 
For  .  anyii  t:  out,  to  the  evteut  not  other- 
V.  .-(■  i)rii-.ided.  titles  I.  III.  IV.  and  par's  A. 
B.  C,  aud  D  of  title  IX  and  section  1203  of 
the  Higher  Educaiion  Act.  the  Emergency 
Ii.sured  Kuideni  Loan  Act  of  19G9.  31= 
amended,  -section  2U7  and  title  VI  of  tlje 
National  Uefense  Education  Act.  the  Mutual 
Educulional  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  o: 
191)1,  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  IH35. 
a?  amended  (7  USC.  32;^i.  .section  421  of 
the  Cieneral  Educaiion  Pro\ision.s  Act.  title 
IX  of  liie  Ivlcineiitary  and  Secoiidarv  Educa- 
tion An.  .Hid  Public  Law  92  506,  $2,346,184,- 
000,  of  wliuh  s240,093,0O0  for  .-uppleiiieiital 
edi.ication.al  opportuni'y  urai.;.-  and  amount.s 
a\ailable  for  reahocHtion  anior.t;  eligible  in- 
sTitufiCfiis  lor  wirk-stndy  tranls  and  for 
iiuentive  grant-  sliall  remain  available 
tiirouyh  September  30.  1977,  $23,750,000  shall 
be  for  veterans  cosi-of-instr  .ction  payments 
to  in-iiiutions  of  higher  ed'.ication.  $G60.- 
000,000  .shall  be  for  ba,-ic  opportunity  grant.s 
linclndinL'  not  to  exceed  *1 1,500.000  for  ad- 
mi  nisi  rati  ve  expenses)  of  which  $648,500.- 
(K)0  sliall  remain  available  t'-irouuh  Septem- 
ber 30.  1977.  and  $452,000,000  for  subsidie.-  on 
guaranieed  student  loans  .shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Pioiidcd.  That  none  of 
the  funds  in  this  .'^cl  shall  be  used  to  pay 
any  amount  for  basic  opportunity  grants 
for  students  \vlio  were  ei:rolled  at  institu- 
tions of  hi(;lier  education  prior  to  April  1 
1973,  For  "Higher  education'  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976.  liirough  Septemt)cr  30.  1976. 
$124,000.00(1.  to  remain  available  un:il  ex- 
ppiiciid. 

Library  Kesourcts 
For  carrving  out.  to  the  extent  not  otlier- 
wise  provided,  titles  I  ($49,155,000)  and  III 
($2,594,000)  of  the  Library  Servne.-,  ai.d  Con- 
.strtiction  Act  i20  U.S.C,  ch.  16):  title  II. 
part  A  of  the  Higher  Educaiion  Act:  ai.d 
title  IV,  part  B  ($147,330,000)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  $209,- 
054.000:  Provided ,  That  the  amount  appro- 
priated above  for  title  IV.  part  B  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  on  July  ]. 
1976,  and  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1977,  ■ 

Mr,   ROYBAL    (during   the   reading  i, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that   the  ampncimcia  bo  tonskirred  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recof.d. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
In  ilie  request  of  the  '-ientleman  from 
r.'lifornia? 
There  was  no  objcc  tion. 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chnuni.n.  js  I 
.'trei;:,ed  iii  my  ror.-.ark;:  durins  tlje  gen- 
C'-al  debute,  this  package  amendment 
wciild  help  to  restore  our  level  of  support 
for  education  in  all  areas.  It  would  pre- 
Fcnc  our  commitment  to  quality  educa- 
tion vvA  advance  our  national  goal  to 
provide  equal  education  lor  all. 

Tl'.i.s  amendment  k.  a  rea.sonablc  r.nd 
modes t  propo.=:aI— and  oup  which  focu.^es 
on  the  educational  nccd.s  of  our  children. 
It  is  restrained  in  its  response:  it  pio- 
poscs  to  add.  over  the  comniiitec's  rec- 
ommendation. S238.J  million  for  fiscal 
197G  and  $249  milhon  m  forward  funded 
programs  for  fi.'^cal  1977. 

Tills  package  is  neither  buUwet-buolinfi 
nor  fi.'^cally  irre'^ponsible  In  fact,  it  shows 
a  net  increase  of  only  si 70  million  over 
previoas  appropriation  w  advance 
funded  levels  for  tliose  programs  affected 
by  the  amcndjucnt.  It  re.uores  funding 
for  .several  items  wiiich  have  suffered 
cutbacks  frcm  197.3  appropriation  levcl.s. 
and  further  strcni;thcns  our  Federal 
( ommitment  to  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. In  a  word,  tlie  amendment  con- 
lentratcs  on  tho:.e  area.s  wheie  we  felt 
the  need  was  greatest. 
M!'F  I  cr  Ti!i:   e;.e.ment.«v   ...n:,  m,  jnp.rv 

FDfCATION    ACT 

We  were  made  aware  in  tlie  icsiunonv. 
and  from  tliousands  of  parents  through- 
out tiie  country  that  many  of  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  f;!ce  very  real 
fiscal  moblems  this  year  and  the  follov.-- 
ing  year.  Witli  respect  to  the  largest  item 
m  tlie  package,  the  addition  of  S150  mil- 
lion in  forward  funding  for  title  I  oi 
rSEA,  v.e  felt  tiiat  the  committees  rec- 
ommendation to  provide  the  same  level 
for  1977  as  was  appropriated  for  1076  did 
not  take  into  account  the  risinij  cost  fac- 
tors, in  fuel  and  electricity,  in  books,  sal- 
aries, and  paper.  Perhaps  we  v. ere  too 
conservative  in  our  proposed  iiicrea.se. 
But  certainly  to  add  less  than  an  8-per- 
I  cut  increase  over  this  years  amount 
■vould  be  ignoring  the  economic  facts  of 
life.  While  our  increase  docs  not  cover 
inflationary  costs  applicable  to  this  cur- 
rent school  year,  it  does  provide  a  realis- 
tic base  for  school  planning  for  fiscal 
1977. 

UILI.Mjf.M.    IDUC.\TION 

With  respect  to  bilingual  education  the 
administration  recommended  a  .S14  mil- 
lion cut  below  the  197,j  appropriation 
level.  The  committee  restored  that 
amount  by  providing  $84,270,000.  We  feel 
that  an  additional  $11  million  is  ju.^tified 
on  two  counts:  First.  Recoenition  of  the 
inflation  of  cosu>  over  Uic  pa^t  year  and. 
second,  far-reaching  consequences  of 
tlie  Lau  decision  mandating  equal  edu- 
cation for  language  minorities.  In  that 
decision  tlie  Supreme  Court  ruled: 

Basic  English  ckr.'.^  ar°  at  th?  very  cor?  -r 
IV  hat  tlie.-e  piibllc  schools  teach.  Imposition 
i-r  a  requirement  that,  before  a  chUd  can  ef- 
fectively participate  in  the  educational  pro- 
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yiam.  he  nni'^t  alreadv  have  .i-qulred  tho.=ie 
b.i.sic  .skills  is  to  make  a  mockciy  of  public 
ecUicatiou. 


The  estimated  number  of  children  eli- 
?.ible  for  participation  in  this  proeram 
IS  over  5  million,  yet  only  3  percent  are 
cuirently  being  served.  Further,  there  is 
a  .serious  lack  of  adeqtiately  trained  bi- 
hn£!ual  cdur-ation  professionals  includ- 
ing teachers,  counselors.  admin!.strators 
and  teacher  aides.  A  coiiscr\ative  esli- 
nvite  puts  the  need  for  trained  bilincual 
l^cr-onnel  at  100.000  •  et  nr,]y  4.000  i-ach- 
(vs  are  currently  bci:ig  trained  imdcr 
tlie  e;-  isting  program. 

Our  amendment  v\.o\A  r.isc  the  total 
funding  le;el  t)  f  9.3.270.000.  Of  the  total 
r.-commended:     SCO. 000. 000     would     be 
used  to  supi)ort  classroom  demonstration 
projects:  $2.5..>70.000  for  training  activi- 
ties to  incrc.ue  the  number  of  bilingual 
teachers,  with  $r,70.000  of  that  amount 
for  graduate  fellov,  sliips;  £7.000,000  for 
cuiTiculuni  development;   S2. 800.000  for 
bilingual  votational  granUs;  and  §100.000 
to  su.i>pnit  liie  ad\  isory  councils. 
r(.!.i.ov.-  THBor,  u 
We  belic\e  the  addition  of  5,0  miliiuii 
for  Follow  Throu.uh  is  justified,  and  will 
maintain  current  educational  activiiic-s 
for  tliose  disadvantaged  children  previ- 
ou.'^ly  enrolled  in  Head  Start.  The  pro- 
gram stre.s.ses  reading  and  lantruaL-e  de- 
\  elopment  and  reading  skills  in  1S9  proj- 
c.  is  in  50  States. 

F.NVHIONMJ.M..I.    ED'.X.\nuN- 

Environmental  education  Is  a  small 
but  very  iniiiortant  proeram  destined  by 
the  budget  estimates  and  the  committee 
action  for  extinction.  Our  amendment 
would  keep  it  opcraiivo  at  last  years 
level,  plus  SIOO.OCO  to  reflect  increased 
costs.  Some  85  projects  could  be  con- 
tinued or  fundtd  if  the  amendment  is 
accepted.  This  is  a  matching  grant  pro- 
gram with  recipients  providing  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  a  project  in  its  fir-^t 
year.  40  percent  of  costs  in  the  second. 
year  and  60  percent  of  the  third  vear 
cost  My  colleagues  and  I  feel  that  this 
is  a  sound  program,  one  whicii  by  its 
matching  grant  formula  gives  an  excel- 
lent return  on  the  Federal  dollar. 

IMPACT  AID 

An  additional  S96  million  in  impact 
aid  is  contahied  m  our  amenciment.  It 
was  included  for  the  following  reasons: 
'  1 '  This  is  the  initial  funding  of  the  re- 
formed program.  The  authori;;ing  lan- 
guage Ls  highly  specillc  with  respect  to 
the  deauthorization  of  .scctioiLs  of  the 
act  in  the  event  of  insufTicient  appro- 
priations for  the  various  funding  tier.^^ 
of  the  act;  i2i  the  costs  of  educating 
ciiildren  entitled  to  payment  under  the 
act  for  fj.seal  year  1976  are  now  in  e.\- 
i.slcnce.  In  many  cases,  school  budgets 
have  already  been  adopted  for  the  jx'- 
riod  beginning  July  1.  To  remote  a  Fed- 
eral source,  or  to  reduce  it  dra.-tically. 
could  produce  very  adver.se  effects  in  ihc 
4,400  .school  dLstrict-s  educating  more 
than  half  of  our  public  school  students; 
and  '3'  the  reformed  act  added  900.000 
students  for  coverage  for  1976,  thus 
bringing  the  benefiL«^  of  the  act  to  manv 


.school    di.-.tricts    facing   great   financial 
difllculty  in  the  coming  year. 

If  the  impact  aid  money  is  not  pro- 
tided,  the  local  tax  rates  must  make  up 
I  lie  diiTerenee. 

The  sum  of  S649. 000.000  is  r.ceded  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  funding 
through  tier  II.  The  committee  bill  jiro- 
\ides  $553  million  for  maintenance  and 
operations,  specifically  excluditig  -irjblic 
housing"  children,  contrary  to  the  au- 
t;. criming  language. 

Our  amendment  would  provide:  ir5.2.- 
730. {.00  for  sections  2.  4.  and  6  of  the  act- 
5254.000.000  for  the  tier  I  level,  which 
miua  be  paid  first  ..nd  is  desi-ned  to 
cover  -a"'  and  "b"  children,  including 
public  housing:  $327,750,000  for  the  tier 
II  level,  w'nich  protidcs  a  higher  pay- 
ment level  and  mtist  be  paid  fully  or  not 
at  all;  54.902,000  for  section  3ic)  base 
closings  "hold  harmless' ;  $9,598,000 
as  3  safety  margin  to  protect  tier  II 
fuiKiin'  . 

Fr.:L.=!.;rNCY  sluool  aid 

This  amendment  would  incrca.-e  fund- 
ing lor  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  to 
the  level  of  S200  million.  I  believe  thi.,  in- 
crease to  be  justified  and  necessary  if  we 
are  to  fulfill  our  con.^itutional  and'moral 
obligatjon  to  provide  equal  educai:  .ui.ii 
f.opoitunity  lor  all  children. 

While  I  am  plra.scd  that  ilic  conr.nit  ■ 
lee  has  re.iected  tlie  administration'.'- 
firoposed  cutback  of  ESAA.  I  am  dis- 
mayed tliai  lull  funding,  established  at 
tlie  1974  level,  and  provided  under  the 
continuing  resolution,  was  not  maintain- 
ed. The  committee  recommendation  of 
SI 25  million  v. ill  create  a  SI 09  milhon 
funding  gai)  for  this  program  and  drasti- 
cally affect  current  funding  .support  for 
equal  educational  programs,  e.speciallv 
the  development  of  reading  and  math 
skills,  not  only  in  the  South  but  in  the 
North  and  in  the  Southwest. 

I  ast  month,  a  Federal  district  court 
under  Judge  Pratt  found  that  there 
existed  some  170  districts  which  had  at 
least  one  school  with  a  racially  dispropor- 
tionate iwptilation.  Tiie  court  spelled  out 
a  7-inonih  timetable  for  HEW  to  take 
enforcement  actions  against  school  dis- 
tricts failing  to  comply  with  desegrega- 
tion requirements.  The  Pratt  ruling  in- 
volves 42  school  districts  in  Texas  19  in 
North  Carolina.  13  in  South  Carolina.  10 
m  Oklahoma,  and  covers  dis;ricts  in  12 
other  States. 

Desegregation  is  not  ju.st  a  souther.i 
problem;  it  now  involves  a  large  ntmiber 
of  midwest-crn.  northern,  and  southwest- 
ern districts.  Several  California  cities,  in- 
cluding Los  Angeles,  are  currently  facing 
desegregation  problems. 

It  is  the  purpo.se  of  ESAA  to  a.s.sist  local 
school  districts  in  ending  discriminatory 
practices  and  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  minority  group  Lsolation.  Tlie  amend- 
ment will  help  restore  our  Federal  com- 
mitment to  educational  equality.  We 
cannot  afford  to  retiuii  to  a  policy' which 
accepts  a  segregated  and  unequal  school 
.system. 

EDLCAiro.V    or    THE    HANDICAPPED 

The  educational  package  further  con- 
tains an  additional  $10  million  for  for- 
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ward  funding  of  the  State  grant  pro- 
graius  for  education  of  the  handicapped. 
This  would  raise  the  fundinc  level  for 
ihis  program  to  the  full  authorized  level. 
it  is  a  justified  expenditiu'e  for  those  who 
vvi.sh  to  keep  programs  in  this  area  from 
bring  eroded  by  inflation,  and  it  is  far 
uiidtr  the  needs  in  this  area.  It  is  jnsLi- 
iftd  111  order  to  aid  local  and  State  edu- 
raiional  agencies  as  they  try  to  cope  with 
let-eiit  court  decisions  requiring  equal 
C&-V.  atioiuil  op;ioi  tunities  for  handi- 
Li'.pped  students.  For  instance,  in  Penn- 
.s.vlvaKia.  it  is  estimated  that  ftK>  million 
;s  needed  jo  the  State  to  itnplemeut  tlii; 
program. 

VCCAT.^.N  c    I  p   r..T\>N'  ppoii  .-.'.St ■;■;:> 

DilVELOPMENT  I 

Sr;  T  nUicn  dollars  above  the  $3  tril- 
lion provided  in  the  committee  bill  was 
inccrporatcd  in  ihc  i'.mendm'^nl  for  part 
i'.  Vocational  Edu ration,  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act,  Tl.is  in- 
crease Vvouid  assure  the  same  levtl  of 
training  suppoil  as  was  protided  in 
fiscal  1975.  This  restoration  in  landing 
will  enable  the  States  to  reach  into  local 
school  districts  and  speed  up  local  voca- 
tional (it  velopiutnt.  strengthen  excel- 
lence in  this  area  and  develop  lespon- 
:  ivcnes.s  to  commi.nity  vocR.ional  reed-. 

a:  Cl  i     I -Ji  CATION 

Orr  amcndmnit  also  provkV's  an  tickli- 
tional  $4  million  foi  adult  tducaiion 
programs  tor  fiscal  1977.  The  amount 
represents  less  than  an  8-ptrocnt  in- 
cre.'i'e  in  costs  which,  conservatively,  is 
estimated  to  occur  this  year.  The  addition 
represents,  therefore,  a  liold-ihe-liuo 
approach  to  stem  tlu  cost  erosion  of 
goods  and  services  to  one  of  the  poten- 
tially l,^rgest  educational  user  groups  in 
the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  54';, 
million  adults  are  functioning  ia  our 
society  without  having  the  advantages  of 
a  h'gh  school  education.  An  increase  in 
the  amounts  invested  by  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  will  generate  addi- 
tional State  and  local  fmids.  This  pro- 
','ram  has  received  stron:;  local.  State 
and  Federal  cooperation  in  both  the 
sharing  of  costs  and  lesources.  There 
v.-ere  959.000  students  enrolled  in  adult 
education  clas.ses  in  1975,  of  which  767.- 
000.  ages  13  throu:,h  44.  were  enrolled  in 
the  basic  classes  providing  eighth  grade 
equivalency.  The  return  to  the  individual 
and  the  Nation  in  improved  job  ojipor- 
tunities,  job  upgrading  and  enlianced 
self-esteem,  all  warrant  th.is  mode.-t  in- 
crea.se  for  fiscal  1977. 

s^pplr.^'F^  r.^L   cn-pciiri -.i,  v   (.uisrs 

In  the  student  assistance  area  the 
.  :nc-udment  adds  $110  million  above  the 
icmmittee's  recommendations  for  the 
supulemental  educational  opportunity 
giants,  thus  restoring  it  to  the  fiscal  1975 
funding  level. 

ThLs  grant  progi-am  has  been  a  vital 
source  of  aid  to  nearly  350.000  students 
in  all  t.\pes  of  institutions.  First  of  all, 
it  iielps  many  students  requiring  extra 
assistance  to  attend  more  expensive  pub- 
lic BJid  private  colleges.  Also,  It  aids  many 
thousands  of  needy  students  in  low-cost 
college.s    when    the    basic    opportunity 


grant — which  cannot  exceed  one-half 
the  actual  costs  of  attendance — is  simply 
not  adequate. 

The  House  committee  bill  cuts  the  pro- 
gram nearly  in  half,  from  $240  million 
in  fiscal  1975  to  $130  million  fiscal  1976. 
If  this  cut  is  sustained,  mast  of  the  ap- 
proiJriation  would  have  to  be  used  for 
renewal  awards  to  previous  recipients. 
Very  little  would  be  left  for  grants  to 
studi^nts,  particularly  freshmen,  v.ho 
have  not  been  recipients  in  jjrevious 
years. 

In  academic  year  1975-76  a  total  of 
;U7.0G0  studentii  are  estim.ated  to  recelye 
supiilernental  gij.nt  awards  ereragmg 
about  $700.  If  the  funds  are  not  restored, 
more  than  150.000  students  would  be  cut 
out  of  the  program  and.  rs  a  result,  mijht 
vcill  find  thcm;-;elves  unable  to  tir.'iiiie 
(heir  college  education  in  1976-'<7. 

;\TP   TO   I.,\ND-CKA>7r    COI.LLOEfc. 

Also  in  the  area  of  higher  education, 
the  amendment  seeks  to  add  S2.5  million 
i.-r  land-grant  aid  above  the  commit- 
tee bill.  The  amount  restores  the  program 
to  the  fiscal  1975  level.  While  the  amount 
is  small  by  comparison  with  many  other 
i'ems  in  the  educatiDn  division,  we 
should  not  underestimate  its  importance 
fo  the  colleges  and  universities  which 
receive  it.  There  is  a  long  history  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  this  program — based  on 
the  belief  that  a  vital  national  objective  :s 
being  met  by  the  special  educational 
services  offered  at  land-grant  institu- 
tions. It  has  been  estimated  that  to  re- 
place the  loss  of  $2.5  million  would  re- 
quire the  diversion  of  more  tlian  ii200 
million  of  endowment  to  fill  the  gap. 
To  do  so  would,  of  course,  be  detrimental 
to  other  academic  prcgram^s  and  activ- 
ities at  these  institutions. 

LIEEAEY    RF.SOCRCF.S 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  library  related 
programs.  The  amendment  adds  $5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1976  funding  for  public  li- 
brary services  and  $10  milhon  in  fiscal 
1977  advance  funding  for  school  libraries 
and  learning  resources. 

The  increased  amount  for  public  libra- 
ries simply  brings  the  1976  total  up  t  > 
the  amount  appropriated  last  year,  a 
figure  which  has  already  been  seriously 
eroded  by  inflation  and  increased  oper- 
ating costs.  Money  provided  by  this  pro- 
gram helps  the  poorer  States  and  locali- 
ties provide  librai-y  service  that  will  soon 
be  out  of  reach  without  these  funds. 

Indeed,  the  Federal  dollars  provided 
for  this  effort  stimulate  the  States  to  in- 
rrease  their  own  spending  for  these  vital 
library  services.  This  Federal  incentive 
encourages  States  particularly  to  extend 
library  services  to  previously  unserved 
populations  such  as  the  handicapped,  tlie 
institutionalized,  rural  residents,  mi- 
grants, low-income  residents  and  the 
aging.  Recent  amendments  to  the  law- 
have  placed  additional  requirements  on 
the  States  to  serve  the  bilingual,  older 
readers,  and  the  research  community. 

As  for  the  school  libraries  and  learn- 
ing resources  increase,  I  would  first 
point  out  that  this  added  flgme  of  $10 
million  does  not  occur  in  tlie  fiscal  1976 


total,  but  rather  is  ndvanicd  funding  to 
be  .'qjent  in  fiscal  1977.  This  program, 
wliicli  aids  both  private  and  public  cle  • 
memary  ai'd  secondary  school.;,  provides 
critical  funds  for  allocation  to  areas  in 
the  States  which  have  large  numbcis  of 
iow-income  tninilies.  where  English  is  no'. 
t!";(-  t'oininant  language  a'ld  where  spar.".' 
iionulatioi!  :mu  geograjihic  barriers  ma'.v^ 
it  difficult  to  ;)ro\ide  childreti  wiili  :•. 
(lualily  education. 

F.'ven  tC'day.  thousards  of  eler".'"n ;:;•:• 
sciicc-ls-.  especially  in  the  les.s  affluent 
i'.rcas  of  the  cor.ntry.  lack  library ,'med*, 
centers  and  the  most  recent  stuTey  of  the 
Stares  indicnies  an  average  of  one-third 
of  elemenlary  schocls  lack  Iibririt<^.  I- 
seeavs  to  me  ihat  adding  $10  miliioa  to 
the  fiscal  1977  appropriation  tor  schc -l 
libraries  is  n  fiuine  usp  of  Fcdc; al  mone' . 

i'.Tr  ADIV^BBO.  Mr  Chairm"n.  v  ill  the 
rcntlemiin  yifld' 

Mr.  r.OYBAL.  T  •  icld  to  the  gentleman 
...-;n  Nev.'  Vnrit. 

Mr.  AOTjAEEO.  Mr  fhairntan.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  i^f-rtleman  for  h-s 
ar.iendment. 

In  the  committee  bili.  T  nm  (;uoti'ig 
from  tl'.o  sc-callpri  areas  of  impact :d  aid. 
tirere  is  an  e.-cclu-ion  of  pu'?lic  housing 
lor  children  to  be  accounted  lor  in  the 
entitlements.  Would  ti:e  amendment  of 
Ine  geiitleint'i  out  b;  ck  the  1  "ablic  lioii-  - 
ing  children  to  be  included  i!i  tl-j  entitle- 

v.Tiv  ROVB,\L.  It,  v,,ou!d  be;  ves   sir. 
JTr  ADDABPO.  I  tlnnk  the  gentlemnti. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman  it  is 
m:..st  invjcitant  that  we  realh-  Fxnmine 
tiie  (a^t ;  as  they  arc  ar.d  nor  be  moti- 
vated by  the  fact  that  we  may  have  prob- 
lems cUsa.greeing  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Ke.  of  course,  has  h^s 
reasons  for  having  made  certain  recom- 
mendations. The  committee,  likewise, 
came  up  with  an  increase  over  the  ree- 
ommrndatioiis  made  by  the  Piesident 
and  1  commend  t'.ie  con.mittee  for  do-nt; 
so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  California  has  exjiired. 

.•■-li  XDMENT   OT/ERFD   BY    MR.   QVir   TO   TliF 
AM!  .N-DKF:.  r    OFTEBED    BY    MR.    ROTB.'Vl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of;cr  an 
t'.menf'meiu  to  tiie  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anifndment  oiTerTl  by  I\Tr  Q\.it  (o  (he 
pniericiinent  offered  by  Mr  Rovbai  ;  Pai;e  1, 
line  2.  after  "part  A"  strike  out  "(*2  0:^2.  2!?, 
000)"  and  liueit  "■($1,893,212,000)". 

P.ige  1.  line  (3,  alter  "of  1974'  strike  out 
"the         EaviioiiricTitul         Edtioatiou         Act 

(j.'2.oo;i.ooo)", 

rat,f  1.  line  11.  a,  ur  FoUov.'  Tlirouyh  Act' 
strike   out   "f$.59,O0O.O00)  ". 

P.ige  1.  line  !7.  after  "pirt  .^"  sfiike  o';t 
'•($2,032.2):;  000)"  and  in-.ert  •7S-1882  21"- 
000)  ■. 

Page  2.  line  f>.  after  'Cli  l.T  strike 
om,  "$t)4y.tK)0.00(>"  and  ii.si-rt  "5()3.Oi30.00O". 

Pago  3.  Inie  3.  after  "Aid  Ac'"  strike  ri;' 
'■i-22G.7iJU.000"'    and    in-sert    'ilol.T.tO.OOU". 

Pu;.:c  4.  li  .e  IG.  after  Piibiic  \..i\:  92-50G. 
strike  oat  "$2,3 IG. 180,000  "  1  .id  i.i.^crt 
$''.343.684.0<W. 

Paee  5.  line  i  J.  oftr-r  "t-tle  I"  .'-tritce  ov\ 
'■(49.155  000)""  and  insert  "  f$44.I55,W0) "'. 

Page  5.  Une.s  17  and  18,  after  ■"ElementArv 
und  Secondary  Education  Act"  strike  o-it 
■c..'a?,0j4.000"  and  Insert  '■»I94.054.000'  . 
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p.iHLt<-,;rNr*nY  in<<vi::y 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
J-entlernan   yield   for   a   parUanieiitary 

Mr.  QTjiE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Uif  tl;e  parlifimentaiy  iiujuirv. 

Ti,e  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemfin  will 
f-iate  his  parli:Miieutaiy  iiiQuir.v. 

Mr.  MICHLL.  I  -Aouici  v-o>e  the  qucs- 
liun  H?,  to  whether  or  not  the  njreadment 
.lU'i  read  by  the  Clerk  iS  in  Uie  loiJii 
•if  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gcntlemaii.  from  Culifoir.ia  Mr. 
RoYBAi  < .  or  i.s  it  in  the  form  of  a  :^;,b- 
n:tut?  for  the  amendinc-iit  ol  I'r.e  Hunle- 
Dun  hum  Cahfo:  lia   o.^i.   RoynAi  i  ^ 

file  CHAIRMAN.  The  C   ,.;.•  nil'  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  fiosn  Iirmni:,  th;\t  the 
ameMdment   oflertd   by    :he   oentlenian 
from  Minnc-oia  wa.s  offeicd  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  ariicndment  tl- 
fered  b;.   tiie  ijentlcnian  from  California 
'Mr.  RovBAL'. 
Mr.  MICHFL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chnir.man.  whoi,  thi- 
I'tnendinent  doc<— wlai-.i  I  imagine  i.s  a 
little  di/ricult  to  follow   by  iiisL  li.stening 
to  the  number^  as  they  were  read  by  the 
Clerk— I.s   to   rep.iL.\e   from    the  Roybal 
amendment  all  e\ft-pt  the  incresse  fur 
bihn^i'.al  cd'.K\nion.  the  mcreo.se  for  edu- 
f  a  lion  for  Uie  hani^"  -apiiod.  the  iiicrearc 
lor  vocalional  ed'i.-a'ion   iraininK — that 
is.  tne  S6  million  I'l  EPDA— and  the  in- 
(•rea.5e  m  the  .^^up;  l'.>iiie!il..l  educational 
Dpportnnily  grar.u-. 

The  total  of  the  incrsnse  then  would 
be  S137  nullion  rather  ih.in  the  amovmt 
m  liie  Roybal  amer.d;:i'.iit.  wnich  v>a.s 
S487  million. 

A.^  I  look  at  tile  incn'n.vr.'  iliat  I  think 
V.  e  oub'ht  to  make,  tiiese  are  the  ones 
that  I  could  .^trongly  support.  Bihngiial 
edinatiun  i.s  rot  u;  ec!  •.  ery  much  in  the 
area  I  come  from,  btit  I  know  that  in 
ihe  .-outhwe.vtern  pan  of  the  Nation  and 
in  .tjome  other  parts  a  -  well,  where  there 
are  .severe  diiiicul:ies  because  of  indi- 
\idua!o  not  spcakinK  English,  .md  the 
need  for  irammg  m  bilingual  ccl'ication 
in  order  that  they  can  fully  assimilate 
Their  education,  it  .^eems  to  me  that  this 
IS  an  arreprable  amount. 

With  the  haiidic.ippeci,  we  are  cauKiit 
V  ith  tlie  authoM/ation  level.  There  has 
been  a  sub^tantu'l  increase  la>t  year,  but 
I  believe  the  SIO  million  additional  for 
the  handicapped  could  well  be  used  bo- 
cause  of  the  mounting  effort  beiUK  made 
now  to  provide  for  the  .handicapped.  The 
.■^ituaiijn  facint,'  these  handicapped  chil- 
dren has  reached  crisis  proportion.s.  a.s 
we  move  to  ed'.uate  every  child  as  "a 
matter  of  riL;ht,"  it  is  di-strcssiny  to  me 
that  over  40  percent  of  the  .schuol-ag'-d 
lumduc'pped  are  not  rc^'eivni^;  an  educa- 
tion. To  me  the  education  of  lh.e.-^e  chil- 
dren I.s  not  only  e  .<mtial  to  their  future 
well-bjuig  but  a  >ound  fiscal  inve.-tmcnt. 
If  we  can  deter  one  handicapped  child 
through  our  educational  sy.stem  from  be- 
'  omins?  an  adult  who  must  be  institu- 
tionali/ed.  the  investment  will  pay  divi- 
dencLs  amounting  to  over  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  for  each  individual  in  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers.  For  every  person 
who  is  placed  in  an  institution,  we  the 
la.x.nayers  must  jvy  the  price  ot  inainie- 


n.ince  and  service.  On  the  o;h?r  li..nd  if 
these  individuals  can  live  at  home,  be 
trained  to  got  jobs,  become  '^elf-sii.Ti- 
cient,  they  not  only  do  not  become  a 
burden  to  society,  th.ey  actually  become 
contributors  to  it  as  taxpayers. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  $10  million 
extra  certainly  will  not  meet  all  of  the 
needs  of  tlie  handicapjied,  a.^  luindieds 
ol  nnljions  or  even  billions  of  doila's 
may  be  needed  to  seivo  all  oi  iliem.  But 
througli  tiiis  amendmeit,  we  provide  the 
n>a--;i:num  amount  of  dollars  uutliorized 
bv  law.  It  is  impoilnnt  to  recall  tliat  the 
dollars  apprcpriated  under  thi<  author- 
itv  are  earmarked  lor  children  Mill  un- 
.-^rrved.  Tims,  by  p.tssing  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  rr.y  to  the  handicaiiped  and 
ic  all  of  the  Ainr-n..ans.  that  we  in  Cnn- 
grei.s  truly  cpre  about  these  people. 

While  State.-:  and  local  school  districts 
are  be.'sinnmg  to  make  a  truly  significant 
t.'Tcit  in  reaching'  these  children  and 
provicin-i  nece.scar.v  ..ervlce,,  the  fact  le- 
artins  that  i!  is  generally  more  expen- 
.-ivc  to  educate  them  and  beoaiise  of  the 
higli  costs,  numerous  ."^chooJ  syhlems 
hr.ve  until  recently  tended  to  systemati- 
cal! v  exclude  many  of  these  children 
from  not  only  snecial  educational  jjio- 
i:  :  rio  but  fiuite  often  from  .school  itself. 
In  recent  years,  tiiis  situation  lias  begun 
to  rever.=;e  itseif  because  there  have  been 
numerous  law  suits  filed  in  behalf  of 
handicapped  clnidren  to  iorcv-  ^chool.s  to 
provide  educational  .services.  The  suits 
have  been  based  on  State  cominil^ory 
aupiidaace  laws. 

All  of  us  when  wc  v.ere  young  were  re- 
Muired  to  attend  .scliool  because  of  com- 
l)ulsory  attendance  lav  s.  in  spitp  o:  the.se 
law?,,  over  1  million  handicaiiiied  chil- 
dren are  stiil  denied  access  to  an  educa- 
tion today.  The  law  suits  wlhcfi  had  been 
filed  in  then-  behalf  are  bu>cd  on  the 
rigiit  of  handicapped  children  to  be  edu- 
( ated,  and  the  suits  have  contended  that 
State  laws  requiring  education  simply 
I'.ave  not  been  cariied  out. 

T'velve  suits  lia\e  already  been  con- 
cluded, and  at  tiie  present  time,  there 
are  o\er  40  right-to-educalion  suits 
pending  against  States.  These  suits, 
being  brought  by  parents  and  concerned 
citizens,  seek  to  force  States  and  local 
.-'•liooi  systems  to  provide  educational 
lerviccs  for  the  4  million  handicapped 
children  who  are  in  school  but  not  re- 
ceiving special  educational  services  us 
well  as  tho.se  who  are  excluded  from 
school  altogether.  In  mo^t  uistaiuc-.  the 
suits  >imply  a.>k  for  aciual  impleneiiia- 
lion  of  existing  State  policy;  and.  in  any 
event,  they  ask  tor  fulfilhneiit  of  a  con- 
stitutional guarantee. 

The  time  to  serve  handicapped  chil- 
dren is  now,  for  justice  knows  no  time- 
table. It  is  my  hope  that  in  tJie  near  fu- 
ture the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee will  report  a  bill  which  authorizes 
more  dollars  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  these  children.  Until  we  pa.ss 
that  legislation,  we  mu.->t  not  siand  still. 
The  amendment  that  I  present  today  is 
lu.st  another  step  toward  providing  full 
educational  bills  for  every  chikl  in 
.America. 
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Tliere  is  another  area  where  there  i«  a 
•Miortage  of  qualified  personnel  in  cur 
.-chools.  even  though  there  is  a  teacher 
surpii!-;.  and  tJiat  is  vocational  ec''),-.i- 
tion.  -So.  I  think  the  $6  million  addirioncU 
under  LPD.A  for  training  of  vocafioi;.)} 
edncaiioii  teachers  should  he  acceptaSie 
'The  supplemental  eciu' atioi.al  nppu  ■- 
tunny  grants  i)rogram  would  add  an  ad- 
umnna!  Sioo.ono.noo  to  the  .suuplemeitt.^l 
•-ran;-  pi-o-rain.  The  addition  would 
bruig  the  total  amount  available  to  col- 
iege,s  ior  the  school  year  1976-77  up  r  -, 
the  amount  av..ilable  under  already  ap- 
1  ropriatod  money  for  this  coming  school 
.\ear.  Th.it  is  bec.iU.-e  this  program  is 
i  dvai'.ced  funded. 

Mthca;s.h  my  amendment  wo':ld  bring 
ihf  toli.l  appropriations  for  the  2  ycaX 
in  line,  students  on  the  average  would 
Mill  not  be  as  wU  otf  for  t.vo  reason.-; 
lirst.  S,j94  in.-iuutions  will  participaie 
tJn^  co:ji:iig  school  year— an  increase  of 
304  .nsliiu'-ons  over  this  ruJrciit  sc);'>>l 
:?.:r.  Aliliough  we  cannot  ;ay  for  sure. 
we  wj  lid  expect  a  .Mmilar  increase  in 
the  number  of  participating  institutions 
f.v  i!ie  ,^v■l1ool  year  io  which  mv  amciid- 
mc.'it  would  apply. 

The  .second  reason  tha:  c.  en  with  !ni^ 
ain-,idnient.  students  would  be  less  well 
off.  is  thai  the  cosis  ct  atiei:c?ing  college 
111.  5«.crf  a.-ing  and,  therefoie.  the  amount 
needed  b-  ca>  h  institution  in  1976-77  is 
bo'.au-:  to  be  higher.  To  give  y^u  an  e\- 
r.mplr  ci  the  incrca.>ing  so-called  ••.;,  - 
proved  request."  Uie  request  for  tiiis  com- 
ing year  is  S519  891.000— an  increase  of 
rei.'JOO.OOO  over  ihis  current  year.  Again, 
we  can  only  anticipate  that  the  approved 
re(jUPMs  for  the  1976-77  scliool  year  wili 
reflect  a  .similar  incrca.se  in  approved 
ivqucst. 

My  problem  i.-:,  the  amount,  ol  iJie  m- 
(  r-'iise  that  i^  in  tiie  committee  b.U  is 
not  sufiicient,  but  the  .$487  million  is 
beyond  what  I  think  we  can  accept.  We 
are  talkiMg  now  about  huge  deficits;  S60 
billion  the  President  talked  about;  $73 
billion  th.u  the  committee  on  the  liudgct 
of  the  Hou.^e  ha.s  talked  about.  It  h'as 
not  been  brought  to  the  Hou.>e  as  yet 
for  the  Hou.se  to  make  its  deci.^ion.  and 
the  normal  procedure  under  the  Budget 
Coniiol  and  Impoundment  Act  is  that 
before  an  appropriation  bill  such  as  this 
i->  coii^^idered,  we  would  have  taken  ac- 
Mon  on  where  we  want  to  end  up  in  ilie 
i^'.'.l  budpel. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Federal  expenditures 
r^r  education.  If  we  take  1970  and  this 
ie\'l  of  education  appropriation  v  inch 
\ve  are  talking  about  here  in  the  educa- 
tion divisions  appropriation,  the  amount 
was  S3,814,000,000.  This  year,  when  we 
take  the  total  amount  that  could  be  m;'de 
available,  it  is  $6,936,000,000.  That  is 
182  percent  of  the  1970  figure.  If  we 
lock  at  the  consumer  price  index  in  1970. 
It  .-lood  at  116  3.  In  February  of  197,=i.  it 
.-tood  at  1.57.2.  That  is  about  13,5  nercei.t 
ot  the  1970  level. 

So.  when  we  look  at  the  increa,-od  cost 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  the  Fed- 
eral participation  in  education  has  sub- 
stjjitially  increased.  We  have  made  good 
commitments  for  this  year,  and  I  believe 
we  l.ave  do.ie  quite  well  to  meet  next 
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>ear's  commitments  and  provide  some 
iiiciec.ses. 

In  the  areas  I  have  laid  out  here.  I 
t'lUik  the  increases  over  the  committee 
hill  are  valid,  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  substitute  to  the 
Roybal  amsndiaent  rather  than  the  Roy- 
bal amendment,  which  I  think  is  beyond 
what  we  cannot  afford  in  our  present 
con.-traints  on  the  budget  and  without 
nia'rmg  any  transfers  under  the  Bud:;et 
,nd  Impoiuidment  Control  Act. 

ivii-.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
:  peal:  against  the  Quie  iunendnieiit  to 
ll'.e  Roybal  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  !ut  that  I 
eould  say  about  the  reasrms  ior  the 
original  amendment  being  ottered  by  the 
-cntleman  from  California,  th.p  gcutle- 
juan  from  Ohio  and  myself. 

Let  me  .iust  make  a  couple  of  ::ohus 
on  the  entire  budgetary  c;uc-tion  wiiicii 
has  been  referred  to  se\eial  times.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  throu.gh  nil  of  the  pro- 
crams  and  tell  the  Members  about  the 
tjloiies  of  these  piogiams.  I  thinR  every- 
one here  has  made  up  liis  owti  mind 
about  whether  these  programs  me  pood. 
Ijad  or  indifferent.  I  do  want  to  make 
certain  that  everyone  knoi\s  what  we  pte 
doing  en  budget  levels  when  we  vote  on 
each  of  these  amcndmento.  however. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Qvi€>  indicated  that,  while  he  tliouglit 
the  committee  bill  was  too  low.  he 
thought  that  the  amendmtr.t  oh'iicd  b.^ 
the  thice  of  us  was  too  high. 

Let  nie  point  out  that  if  the  Member. 
'.aut  to  vote  tor  legislaion  wliich  will  be 
to  the  same  degree  above  the  budget 
which  the  committee  .'ays  its  bill  is,  tlioii 
th.e  Members  will  vote  for  the  Roybal- 
Stokes-Obey  amendment.  Let  me  ex- 
plain why.  If  one  looks  at  the  comnrit- 
tee  )-cport  h.sucd  by  the  Committee  on 
.Aliproprlations,  one  will  see  th^t  the  fio- 
nre  they  use  for  the  1975  budget,  the 
present  level,  the  level  for  the  year  w  hicli 
vp  nre  in  right  now,  is  $6,527,000,000. 
But  the  fact  is  that  their  1975  enacted 
figure  does  not  include  anything  in  the 
pending  supplemental  or  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  So  it  does  not  include,  for 
ln.stance,  the  $151  million  which  the 
House  passed  yesterday  for  ESEA. 

In  determining  what  the  budget  level 
is  for  the  present  year,  It  does  not  in- 
clude the  work  study  money  wiilch  we 
passed  last  month  to  the  tune  of  $120 
million.  It  does  not  h^clude  the  amount 
we  included  yesterday  for  Gallaudet  and 
Howard,  and  all  of  the  rest,  and  for  sal- 
aries r.nd  expenses  and  for  some  other 
ilems. 

The  bottom  Ihie  is  simi^ly  this:  While 
the  committee  says  it  Is  about  $300  mil- 
lion o\er  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  fact 
is  that  it  is  J;U>9  million  below  the  present 
f.scal  year. 

Our  amendment  would  t^lnre  us  $31R 
!:uihon  above  tlie  present  fiscal  year, 
'liiat  means,  in  effect,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  was  12  percent,  approxi- 
mately, below  the  fiscal  1975  .'^pending 
level.  The  committee  came  out  with  a 
lei  el  which  was  2  percent  below  last 
year's  spending  level  for  education.  Our 
Jiiundment  would  put  that  level  at  4.5 


percent  above  last  year's  spending  level, 
and  tliat  is  just  about  half  of  the  in- 
crease recommended  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, which  will  soon  be  bringing  its 
legislation  before  the  Hoiuse.  The  fact  is 
that  that  Budget  Committee  is  recom- 
mending that  we  go  $659  million  above , 
and  we  are  just  about  half  that  level. 

For  those  Members  who  are  concerned 
about  the  cap  that  is  put  on  social  secu- 
rity, for  instance,  and  railroad  retirement 
in  that  Budget  Committee  recommenda- 
tion, we  can  get  half  of  the  money 
neeeied  to  eliminating  tl:at  cap  on  social 
sef:uriiy  and  railroad  retirement — b." 
voting  loi  our  amendment. 

I  am  not  going  to  an-ue  about  tlic 
value  of  the  programs,  because  the  Mi.m- 
hers  have  th.eir  minds  made  up:  bat  1 
do  not  want  peofjie  to  believe  that  th.is 
bill  is  going  to  take  this  as  far  above  tlie 
Fresident's  budget  or  as  lar  above  this 
year's  sneiuling  limit  as  the  comminco 
report  suggests  because  it  eertainl;.  is 
not, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Quie  amendiuent 
and  in  .support  of  the  Roybal  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  cannot  read 
through  this  bill  without  seeing  some 
great  improvements  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Approprialicn.s: 
namely,  the  forward  funding  provisioris. 
Naturally,  the  gentleman  from  PeiUisyl- 
\ania  and  the  entire  subcommittee  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  comJng  in  here 
with  a  timely  funding  bill.  This  is  wh.tt 
we  have  been  hoping  for  for  many  jt^as. 

So  I  do  hope  that  we  arc  on  our  w  ay 
to  timely  authorizations  and  timely  ai)- 
propriations,  which  mean  so  much  ;a 
the  local  level. 

The  forward  fiuidiirg  in  this  bill  ior 
title  I  and  for  the  consolidation  pro- 
grams, which  deal  with  libraries,  guid- 
ance, and  counseling,  audio-visual  equip- 
ment, and  innovation,  and  for  the  pro- 
gram for  the  handicapped,  and  for  the 
adult  education  program,  certainly  Is  a 
tremendous  improvement.  Again  I  want 
to  compliment  the  Committee  on  At;- 
propriations  for  the  forward  fiuiding  in 
these  areas. 

But,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  feel  that  the 
title  I  funding  in  the  committee  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977,  at  $1,900  million. 
which  is  the  same  as  we  have  for  1976 
is  not  adequate  If  we  let  that  $1,900 
million  figure  stand  for  1977.  we  are 
going  to  do  great  harm  to  the  disadvan- 
taged children  in  America. 

We  should  at  least  halfway  keep  up 
with  inflation  in  this  country.  The  Roy- 
bal amendment  provides  an  Increase  of 
$150  million  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  title 
I,  That  brings  the  $1,900  million  up  to 
$2,050  million, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  war.t  to  5:'..,  in  all 
sincerity  that  that  is  the  minimtun  that 
we  can  afford,  looking  to  fiscal  year  1077. 
This  program  iji  my  judgment,  held  the 
schools  together  durmg  the  i^criod  of 
turmoil  in  1968,  1969,  and  1970.  Now  at 
a  time  when  the  only  objections  th.at  wc 
hear  about  the  program  today  through- 
out the  country  are  the  inadequacies  c>f 


the  ftmding,  ve  should  ut  lea.'rt  go  up  to 
this  $2,050  million  figure. 

Tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Que)  cei - 
tainly  is  an  impro\einerit  over  the  com- 
iiiif !'.'.'  bill.  He  deals  in  lour  are:is;  bi- 
liuguiil  educatien,  education  lor  the 
handicapped,  training  ol  vocation-.:! 
teachers,  ar.d  the  supplement;'.!  educa- 
tion opportunity  grants.  But  lie  does  no*- 
c'cal  ill  tiie  area  of  adult  educ-tlon,  and 
we  hi;\e  an  iiu-rca.se  tiieie  in  tlie  Roybal 
amendment  of  only  S4  nuilion  moie  tlian 
v-o  have  for  1973. 

So  I  would  liiink.  whtii  we  loi.k  over 
liiis  iH<(-r.:"-;e.  that  ii  is  leasonaijle.  T!io,-e 
Mei'iber.s  who  are  from  the  federnliy  im- 
I's.cied  uistiicts  of  tli's  Nation  siiculd 
rt member  that  tlie  Q'lie  ainendiiie;jt  doc.^ 
not  in- reasf  '.ho.-e  lands.  Th(-  Fresiuei.: 
reeommended  a  decrease  ol  about  $40f) 
nullion  from  the  imi-arted  legislation, 
and  file  Roybt-.l  amendmcr.t  puts  that 
nionej-  back  and  provides  lor  a  mode.-t 
increase.  In  other  words,  last  year  Wf 
spent  iilio6  mi'li-.n  for  impact,  and  in  the 
Roy!:al  arnendment,  if  it  f-  adopted,  we 
will  spend  $649  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  Ihc 
genllenian  from  Kentuf.ky  .Mr.  Pfrxins' 
has  e.xpiied. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pekkins 
was  allowed  to  preceded  lor  1  additir-r.al 
miiiine.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Cruiin.;;'ii  will  the 
:-eiiLa'!n:itt  >ield? 

?.lr.  PFRKIN8.  I  .  ieid  to  the  pcntle- 
r..'a')   lioin  Texas. 

Mr.  K\ZEN,  Mr.  Cicuiinan,  the  gen- 
tleman S!)eaks  abo"'.  impacted  aid.  t 
believe  under  ttie  la'.-  the  iwi inula  would 
be  reduced  year  by  year,  and  if  the 
Roybal  amendment  is  not  adopted,  all 
tliat  money  \vould  be  out  next  year  in 
fiscal  year  1977;  is  tii-.d  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Th.e  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  ve  w:'nt  to  keep  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
our  dlsa'".-. ai.laged  youngsters  reccivin.u 
funds  vh..  h  are  comparable  to  Uio-k.- 
which  they  are  presently  reccivuig,  wc 
must  act  now  by  stipix)rting  the  Royl-ai 
amendment, 

Mr,  Cliairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  elaborate  scmev.hat  on 
the  n::rits  of  the  Rojbal  am;  .-.di;u-nt. 

tSLA 

Th.e  amendment  provides  an  additional 
$150,000,000  for  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  aid 
lor  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Tins  is  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired to  prevent  cutbacks  in  tlie  presei-.l 
le\el  at  which  tlie  title  I  pro'-ram  is 
openiting. 

It  is  not  po.-siolc  at  lias  time  to  pro- 
vide you  with  a  table  showing  the  alloca- 
tion of  the.se  additional  title  I  funds  to 
the  States  because  it  is  a  forward  funded 
prcsram  and  the  tormula  data  whicii  vdl! 
be  u--ed  for  this  allocation  in  fi.--cal  year 
1&77  will  be  tne  most  current  available 
at  tiiat  time.  However,  assuming  that 
tlie  dLtribution  were  to  be  made  for  the 
upccming  fiscal  year,  the  inci-eascs  to 
each.  S'.ue  fur  t'ncse  amoui.is  available  t.i 
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If.cal  s':hool  tlistricU  v.omUI  be  r?acitod 
in  i!ie  table  tvhich  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord. This  should  fcue  Members  .<onie  idea 
■•oiireniing  the  I'O^sible  inip.tr't  on  tiieir 
Statr-s  of  the  exfra  inoiiev  bein^  pro- 
\  :ded  hy  this  amendmeut. 
Tiie  table  foUov.-.s: 

t^il  -ATES  CF  ALIOCA.'CJmo  TO  UlCAL  TDLCAruSAl 
«aENCl£3  6Y  STATE  UNDER  TITlt  I  OF  EStA  AS  PSO- 
V.DFO  IN  lilE  fO^^MITIEE  PIM  H  R  ',901  AND  AS  PRO- 
••ioro   IN    IHl  OKf»  ffOVHA     '^Tr,    fS  A"-FNr(.,ifM    TO 
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SEOG 

.Mr.  PEr.KlSS.  Mr.  Ci;,'i!n;.;n.  one  ol 
the  rau.st  important  and  nece.ssar,v  in- 
crea.se.s  propcsed  by  the  Royal-Obev- 
Stoke.s  pmendmenl  \uil  rc-tore  the  sup- 
plemental educational  opportunity  :uant 
program  lo  the  current  level  of  funding. 

La.st  year,  we  approved  funding  for 
.sciiool  year  1S76-77  of  $240,300,000,  That 
\va-.  deemed  .--ufilcient  only  to  fund  39.4 
percent  of  the  approved  requcsLs  for 
initial  year  a.ssistiMice.  Now  this  vear.  the 
comnuitce  bill  v.ould  an:<ropriatc  only 
SliO.CCO.OOO  for  .school  year  1976-77. 
which  the  amendment  betore  us  would 
raise  lo  .$240,300,000— obviou.sly  siill  far. 
far  siiort  of  meeting  the  requests.  Failure 
lo  do  even  this  much  would  be  .'■imply 
di.sa.st.rous  for  poor  chikh-cn  trying  to  go 
to  college. 

In  the  area  of  student  aid,  I  am  cor.- 


cernod  th.\t  the  (ommittcc  bill  onlv  pro- 
vide.s  5660,000,000  for  ba.^ic  opporcmity 
grant.s  for  academic  year  197G-77  I  rec- 
ognize tlui'u  thi.s  is  identical  to  the  ap- 
propriations for  1P75-76,  Tliere  l.s.  liow- 
ever.  a  real  po>.>ibiI:;y  that  more  than 
?13.5,O0G.000  m  BOG  moneys  will  be  c&r- 
lied  over  .so  that  th.ere  will  be  close  to 
8800.000,000  available  next  year.  We  .sim- 
ply cannot  accept  a  reduction  i.;  BOO 
i3ione.v.s  for  academic  year  3  97tj  77  Tiii, 
is  a  inaiter  to  wiiicli  wc  mu.^t  qive  prior- 
ity atletilion  and  continuin.;  .studv— .mid 
I  am  .suie  appropriate  supiiUmental 
funding  in  future  bi!l.>. 

rhe  aririiti  >nol  $.96,000  000  pro'Kicd  i;y 
the  Royb.  1-Obey-Stoke.s  paclcage  for  the 
proQram  of  n.ssi.si-anr e  'o  iederallv  af- 
fected area.s  'Public  La-v  81- 874"  i>  the 
minimum  aln,^unt  e.^timateu  to  fund  t.'ii 
procjram  to  the  .second  level  of  fuiufing 
as  authorized  by  section  S'ci  of  .'lie  law 
as  it  was  amended  last  year  by  tlie  Edu- 
cation Ameiidmcnt.s  of  1975. 

iu\jr'.:ius  t'.R  THE  Il,^^•l)T(■',  ppi '1 

Tlie  additional  SIO.000.000  in  the 
Roybal-Obc% -Stokes  package  for  the 
education  of  the  h.mdicappcd  brint^s  the 
appropriation,-,  for  the  Stute  tiant  \no- 
gram.s  to  the  $110,000,000  maximum' au- 
thorized by  law.  Under  the  bill  lliese  pro- 
grams are  forvs  a  r(;ed  funded  lo  fiscal  year 
1977  and  during  the  academic  year  that 
bc-in.sinfallof  1976. 

I  personally  feel  that  this  approprui- 
tion  level  as  well  i*s  the  authorization 
level  fall  far  .short  of  meeting  current 
ntt'ds.  There  are  an  e.stimaicd  5.000.000 
to  6.000.000  I'.andirapped  ciiildren  in  the 
United  States  wlio  need  special  educa- 
tional .servi.-es.  It  is  not  to  our  credit  tln.t 
in  1974  only  about  3,800,000  were  being 
.>^erved.  The  amount  of  funds  beini.  made 
available  at  pre-ent  levels  from  federal 
.sources  mean  le.ss  than  S30  per  ciiild 
pres-ntly  being  .^er\ed  and  >et  the  cost  of 
providing  essential  services  to  handi- 
capped children  greatly  e.\ceeds  the  co.n 
of  pro\id':.ig  cdiu.itin.i  m  a  re£;ular  i)io- 
1.1  am. 

ADl  "  I     i    r   v.  \.  [,    N" 

Tile  Rovbal-Obey-Stokcs  amendment 
provides  an  increase  of  .■>4. 000, 000  for 
funding  liie  Adult  Education  Act.  bring- 
ing the  tutal  amount  available  for  the  bill 
to  $71,500,000.  Evaluation  of  thi.s  pro- 
gram indicate  noticeable  readin,i;  and 
mathematics  achievemenei  gains,  in- 
:rca.sed  employment  and  reduced  wel- 
fare reliance  by  program  )«ulieipar..s. 
Morover.  earnings  of  thr.se  lompletmg 
ptograms  ,-Iiow  definite  increa.ses.  Evi- 
dence before  the  committee  m  con-,ider- 
iv.ii  ?\\  e.xtension  of  the  act  during  the 
la  •.  Congress  indicated  that  for  every 
dolctr  expended  on  this  program  there 
had  been  returned  to  the  Government 
more  than  .$11  in  revenue.  Despite  tiie 
i,:aiir,  since  the  program  was  stalled  in 
1906.  there  are  more  than  70,000.000 
adults  in  the  United  States  not  in  .sdiool 
over  the  age  of  16  who  have  less  than  a 
ingh  school  diploma. 

LIBRAT'Y    AbSISTAKCE 

With  respect  to  libraries,  tremendous 
progress  lins  been  made  under  a  variety 


...f  p.ograms  and  acts.  There  are  still 
millions  of  Americans  however — maybe 
as  mrny  as  one  out  of  ten — wh.)  lack 
a'ce.^s  to  modern  public  library  .ser.  ice, 
I  am  jjlea.-ed  tiiat  the  committee  rejected 
l!ie  adminis'raiion's  propo.sa!  to  i>haso 
out  the  ))i)blic  library  jjiogiam  and  pro- 
vide for  an  appiopriaiion,  Tiif^  ceiriimt- 
tfc  did  not  go  far  er.ontih.  however,  the 
Ho.\bal-Obey-&to!:cs  amendment  .nro- 
v:des  ,.'.  Icn-t  an  additional  $5.000,0Ci)  ler 
iii':  i'-n;!ic  horary  pr.jgram — to  bring  liiat 
I'locrani  uj)  to  la^  t  yeurs  lc\el. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  the  committ.-e 
has  restoi-fd  fundin^'  for  liie  (.olle.ee  li- 
Irarv  ijingiain,  but  d!stre.>.,ed  t.hct  i:i 
neiiher  the  committee  bill  nor  the  Ro\ - 
bai-Obty-St'...kes  amendment  is  th-'ie 
funding  oi  the  training  progn.ms  lo;  i'- 
brariaiis.  We  must  at  a  later  date  -..ihr 
a'  lion  in  this  area. 

W:rh  re  pect  to  libraric.5  also,  liic  Roj  - 
b.il-Obe' -Stokes  amendment  increase.s 
neu-  funding  of  the  school  library  and 
m>t'uctioi;al  resources  urogram  by  $10.- 
000,000— a  nece.s.sary  increase  but  one 
w'li.h  haidy  meets  the  increa.sed  co.-ts 
created  by  ihe  inflationary  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  approval  for  the  Royb..l- 
Ohc"  -S'okes  amendment. 

-Mr,  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  lo 
-'rike  tiie  reciufsite  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Cliairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of  t]:-- 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia '.Mr,  RoYBAL)  and  in  ouposiiion 
to  liic  cimcndment  of  the  gentleman  i.om 
.■•.r.'nnesota  ' ,Mr.  Qlie ' . 

I  sunport  the  general  concepts  of  the 
amfnemcnt  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
lorma  'Mr.  Royb.ad  for  either  restoring 
decreases  or  .slightly  increasing  appio- 
piiafion,^  in  a  number  of  import.tnt 
fields.  Hementary  and  secondary  educ.x- 
tion.  bilingual  education,  education  lor 
tnc  handicapped,  and  all  of  the  matters 
(  overc:'  by  the  Roybal  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  speak  specificallv 
to  three  areas:  Environmental  educa- 
tion, vocational  education,  anci  aduU 
educMti.ui. 

Fii>t,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are 
being  treated  by  the  cut  in  einironmen- 
tal  education  to  the  old  .shell  game.  The 
administration,  in  cutting  back  com- 
)ilrtcly  on  environmental  education  and 
in  talking  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions into  cutting  back  completely  in  this 
area  — in  other  words,  cutting  it  out  en- 
tirely— says  that  this  can  be  covered  bv 
the  Special  Projects  Act.  The 
(hut  about  a  lot  of  things. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  hapjxmed  :n 
revenue  sharing.  When  it  fir,-,t  was 
brought  out,  we  were  told  that  everv- 
tlnng  could  be  covered  by  revenue  .shar- 
ing, but  when  you  hfted  up  the  ,heil, 
tncre  were  not  enough  peas  under  that 
>nell  to  cover  all  the  things  that  we  v.ei e 
told  it  would  cover. 

That  is  precisely  what  is  iuip.oening 
^  .ill  re;  pect  to  our  environmental  edu- 
cation, w  ith  regard  to  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion, and  with  re.spcct  to  a  number  of 
other  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  restore  the 
.$2  million  which  the  Roybal  amendment 
restores    for    environmental    educaiinn. 


ire  savm.u 
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This  is  really  a  developmental  program. 
This  is  a  modest  amount,  and  it  is  very. 
very  essential  that  we  continue  forward 
with  progress  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental education, 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-iMitleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr,  MEEDS,  Yes.  ^  am  deliglited  to 
;,  !•  I(i  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr, 
Mkheli  . 

Mr,  MICHEL,  Mr,  Chaiiman,  I  am 
rriher  curious  to  know  about  this.  The 
t,entleman  talks  about  $2  million  to  S2.5 
I'-.iliion  for  environmental  education. 
Wiiat  are  our  educators,  our  academi- 
Li.ms,  doing  in  these  institutions  of 
higher  learning?  Does  the  gentleman 
.•iie.in  to  tell  me  that  in  the  absence  of 
our  appropriating  $2,5  million,  all  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this 
nnintry  will  be  affected.'  Does  he  mean 
that  they  will  not  be  able  lo  teach  en- 
vironmental education  in  college  these 
d.ivN  in  the  absenee  nf  thi.>  82, ,3  million? 
I  caiuiot  believe  it, 

Mr,  MEEDS,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  take  into  account  the 
need  for  these  programs,  The-e  are  de- 
velopmental programs,  programs  which 
:iic  spon.soring  pilot  projects  which  will 
liiovide  for  teacher  education  and  proj- 
ects that  are  teaching  people  how  to 
teach  and  to  develop  new  ijrogiams  and 
ciinicula  in  the  field  of  envnonmental 
education  and  drug  abu.->e. 

However,  Mr,  Chairman,  tiuniiv.;  my 
attention  to  the  Adult  Edutation  Act. 
last  year  this  House  passed  almost  unani- 
mously a  new  Adult  Education  Act  to 
bedn  to  cope  with  the  problems  ol  55 
million  Americans  who  have  never  re- 
vived adequate  formal  education.  This 
vear  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  suggesting  a  continuation  of  last  year's 
funding  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  under 
ilie  new  act  we  have  new  jurisdiction  for 
institutionalized  adults,  lor  teacher 
training  in  adult  education,  and  most 
important,  in  bilingual  educntion  in 
adult  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  are  very 
important.  The  committee  amendment 
would  ask  a  modest  $4  million  increase 
to  begin  to  Jevelop  some  of  these  new 
fields  and  jurisdictions  which  we  have 
under  the  Adult  Education  Act. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chainnan.  in  the  field 
ot  vocational  education:  if  ever  there 
was  a  proposal  which  is  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish,  it  is  the  requirement  and 
request  of  the  committee  to  cut  funding 
in  the  Education  Profession  Development 
Act.  section  (f).  which  applies  to  vo- 
cational education. 

Vocational  education  enrollment.^  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years 
in  the  Nation's  schools,  and  we  have  a 
in  eat  demand  for  vocational  educators 
.ind  administrators.  That  is  the  purpose 
01  section  F  in  w'hich  the  gentleman 
irom  California  (Mr.  Roybal  >  is  seek- 
ing to  restore  some  $6  million.  The  total 
amount  is  only  $9  million,  which  is  gross- 
ly inadequate,  but  the  committee  propo- 
sal would  cut  that  back  to  $3  million.  The 
^^'-ybal  amendment  would  restore,  as 
•  vi  li  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 


tleman from  Minnesota  (Mi-.  Quie) 
would  also,  restore  $6  million,  which  is 
very  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  support  of  the 
Roybal  amendment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Today  we  are  facing  a  crisis  in  several 
areas  of  education,  and  I  think  that  this 
amendment  is  not  only  necessary  and 
ajipropriate  but  very   responsible. 

■There  are  approximately  7' 2  million 
handica;-iped  children  in  the  Nation 
today. 

Over  a  million  of  them  are  not  now 
receiving  special  education  services. 

We  can  only  put  $10  million  into  this 
bill  today  for  the  handicapped  becau.se 
of  the  limitation  of  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

The  Select  Education  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  ranking  member,  expects 
within  the  next  month  to  report  out  a 
comprehensive  bill  directed  at  meetn-.g 
the  needs  of  all  handicapped  children. 

Until  that  legislation  becomes  law,  the 
.SIO  million  in  this  amendment  will  illus- 
trate Congress  continued  commitm.ent 
to  our  handicapped. 

The  increased  money  for  the  bilingual 
irograms  is  one  which  can  be  used  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  major  education 
problems  in  the  State  of  California. 

In  spite  of  good  attempts  by  the  local 
California  school  systems  to  help  all  of 
the  State's  children,  the  fact  is  that  chil- 
dren do  come  to  school  and  cannot  speak 
Englfsh. 

Bilingual  programs  give  special  help 
to  these  students  so  that  they  can  fit 
into  and  benefit  from  the  regular  school 
program. 

Through  the  years,  education  at  all 
levels  has  become  a  very  expensive  item. 

Students  have  been  called  upon  to  pay 
an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  costs  for 
providing  their  own  education. 

However,  there  are  many  students 
throughout  the  country  who  are  simply 
too  poor  to  be  able  to  afford  college  tui- 
tion fees  and  require  supplemental  aid. 

Therefore,  the  need  for  the  increased 
SEOG  appropriations. 

Without  this  new  money,  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  many  students  simply  will  not 
get  to  go  to  school  next  year. 

This  amendment  in  my  judgment  will 
help  not  only  the  poor,  but  many  other 
youngsters  who  seek  and  require  an  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  num.ber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  want  to  address  several  items  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  which  affect 
programs  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education,  on  which  I  serve,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Programs  of 
Education,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
would  restore  funding  for  the  supplemen- 
tal educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 


gram to  the  level  approved  by  Congress 
last  session  for  the  academic  year  begin- 
ning next  September. 

The  supplemental  educational  opi)or- 
tunity  grant  program  was  originally 
cstabli.'=hed  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Under  this  iirograni  funds  are  made 
available  annually  to  colleges  and  tini- 
vcr.-itics  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  needy  .'indents  who  would  be  una'ole 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  postseconda re- 
education witliout  sucli  assistance.  The 
grants  them-elves,  wh.ieh  n'.ay  not  exeei  J 
.SI. 500.  are  made  hy  the  financial  aid 
o.'fieers  at  the  various  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  p.'irticipate  in  the  lu-n- 
gram.  taking  into  account  the  financial 
circumstances  of  e.ich  student  and  hi> 
or  iier  fainily. 

DuriiTc  the  cuiient  academic  year  .$210 
million  has  been  available  for  grants  to 
304.000  .students  at  over  3.000  institntioi-.s 
of  i.>ostsecondary  education. 

During  the  academic  year  to  begin  next 
September.  S240  million  '  ill  be  available 
for  grants  to  over  34U.O00  students,  and 
the  aveiage  size  of  the  grants  will  be  in- 
creased from  Sfi70  to  aiii^roximately  S70(>, 

But  if  the  amendment  i.  not  adopted. 
Mr.  Chairman,  '.'rants  under  this  pro- 
gram will  be  sharijly  reduced  for  the 
ac:;dcnnc  ye.ir  beginning  in  September 
1976, 

The  committee  has  proposed  what  will 
amount  to  a  reduction  of  46  percent  in 
funding  for  SEOG's.  and  while  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  committee's  desire  to 
hold  down  unnecessary  spending.  I  can- 
not agree  that  this  is  a  jorogram  which 
should  be  cut. 

First,  we  are  talking  about  over  340,000 
young  men  and  women  who  badly  need 
such  assistance  to  attend  college. 

Second,  we  are  talking  about  over  3,00i) 
institutions  of  post-secondary  education 
in  the  United  States,  which,  according  to 
virtually  all  reports,  are  already  se^■erely 
pressed  for  resources. 

Indeed.  Mr  Chairman,  those  of  us  who 
.saw  the  NBC  evening  news  last  night  w  it  - 
nessed  a  film  story  on  the  student  strike 
now  going  on  at  Brown  University  i'.i 
Providence.  R.I.  According  to  the  story, 
students  at  that  institution  are  striking 
to  protest,  among  other  things,  cuts  in 
the  university  student  aid  budget,  a  de- 
velopment which  university  officials 
themselves  admit  to  be  highly  undesir- 
able, but  which,  according  to  the  .same 
officials,  is  unavoidable  in  the  face  of  the 
institution's  overall  financial  plight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  student  strike  at 
Brown  reflects  a  financial  condition 
which  is  widespread  throughout  institu- 
tions of  postsecondary  education,  and  I 
submit  that  we  should  not  now  aggravate 
that  condition  by  cutting  back  on  what 
is  already  an  inadequate  level  of  fund- 
ing for  Federal  student  aid  programs. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
would  add  a  modest  SIO  million  in  ad- 
ditional moneys  for  th  -  education  of  this 
Nation's  handicapped  children  bringing 
us  to  a  total  of  $110  million  in  advance 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  the  U.S,  Office 
of  Education  reporting  in  this  calendar 
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year  that  despite  iiicreaiing  acuon  ;:i  liie  ^"t"■v  Hauipsiure  8  3>7  05'»  mm,  t,- .fi  ^,i-     ^,i,;,^  u     <•  -i-        . 

courts.  State  legi.latm-es  and  Congress,  nv.v  Jorse'    J  45  599.- 763  S^tt^TuL  txLL.^^^^  ^'^  '"" 

only  55  percent  of  our  .chool-age  handi-  -^>«-  ^^"^'^o  - -  34,  73i.  225  '  Hnio.^s  b.n  fm-    Q-fi    ^'^'^'■^^'°"  ^'^'''■"- 

capped  children  and  a  paltry  2 J  percent  r"/^^'  Vor". 232.043,680  "^  lln^  k-     Atr    o^Ji 

of   prcschoolaged  handicapped  c'uldien  ^'"'^  Carolina... ;)3, 095.  I7i         Fmall.N     Mr.   Chau-man.    the   amend- 

^   ^-ece   SL  the  lSuc  edfciiAi  So  ^'"'''  °'''^'°'*  — " —  -  i*- 330.  364  "^'^h  to  H.R.  5901  ^vould  add  $5  nnllion 

■m^^Sf,hPv^7^l    ^.^.f^y^^^^  '^'"'^ -- -  131,465.880  '0   tlie  committee   recommendation   fur 

v-r^;V.    t  n      h    ^.  o^.  '-",^''^''  \^V^""-  Oklahoma J5. 3J0. 526  pufclic  hbrarie.s.  b:in;;.ng  the  appropiia- 

A.caiCcalMny  about  J.y  million  children  ore,,oa    7.470,200  iion  for  the  Librarv  Services  aiid  Cor- 

^  andmg  ma  Ion;:  hn.  before  the  school-  reun.yiva.ua 89,  74.,  282  suuction  Act  to  this  year 'sTevd 

'"N^ir  hear  the  .  ori.u:  ref raiii  Uiat,     --  ^n^VSS:::^:^        l^!  ^.  ^     ,  .^^-.^S^luS^i^  ^^^1^^  '^'^ 

fr..nk!y.  not  much  can  be  doiie  m  u  time    i^,"^""  ^^'^^'^ '^^  ifiO,3G„     .:ioii    he  hi    ^  -h,.       I  ibV;  fe^^^^^^^^ 

01  rece..ion  for  '  tho..e  oiaer  kids '^  Let    t^  ^       .'Ii:-— -^^l^     informnion   and    r.-crcadonul   oipaitu- 

Q-   ?^nn     ''•' '"'""T''" -^"f'/'^i^^  ^'"^ -.::::".'::::::  •;ok'o82o  ''^^"^^  <°  Amei-icans  m  commu.hties 

:.).o.  Congre.s.s  managed   to  aoubl-  the    Vermont 1.478  318  thi-ouLiiaut  the  country.  Dunn"  time- or 

appropriation     lor     education     ol     the     Viisinia.,   ;.i>.  72o.' 120  economic   h  trd.M-.ip   partiniLuTy    poonle 

hanaicapped  Horn  S47.5  to  $100  uuihon.     Wasidngiou  06.512,544  turn  more  and  rno.v  to  tlie  noi.-hborhood 

Mr.    Chairman,    with    an    estimated    We-i  Virgiiiiu  19, 249,9iy  li')i\rv.  which  pi.vlde.-,  us  .service-    fiec 

L'25.000  children  already  .served  by  the  Wi-co'^^in  . ._  107.035,9:7  oi  chan'o.  The  amendment' will  not  in- 
Federal  State-grant  ,  omponent.  that  ^"^-].- ,?-o^ro^~  c>-ea,e  funding  for  publiclibraries,  how- 
doubling  of  appropiiations  should  mean     ^^•'-'>"'bt'^»-  DC. — -        n.2.iG.9b.  ^ncr:   it  i.s  a  hold-the-line  amendment 

that  a  minimum  of   100.000  more  chil-  ^utal                                 2  995  140  o4«  ''Vliich   would  do  no  more  than  restore 

oien  wiU  be  .served.  Estimates  vary  but  .»»j.it-.-to  ^^^^..^j  ^.^^^_.  jg„g  funding  for  the  Library 

reliable  sources   advi.se   that   ju.st   these  ^"^  State  Feaerui   infarm;iu..n  ciparing-  Sei-viccs  ar.d  Construction  \ct  to  the  fis- 

100.000  additional  children  receiving  an  '"^  '''""  t'xcepiional  chiidrt-n.  The  council  (,.,]  vcar  1975  level 

appro.ximate  education  may  mean  that  v^J'n^n'y^ll^'^Jr'  •^^^''^"'''°"         ^  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  the  Li- 

they  Will  make  a  contribution  over  their  wr„mi,a  ^^ir.  ,.  j^j..^^.  g^^..^.^.^^.  ^^^  Constitiction  Act  has 

lifetime;,   to    the    economy    of    some    S.i  Data  derived  from  buue  Educ.mon  Agen-  enabled  localities  to  provide  <;pecial  .scrv- 

billion.  .  V  e-t:mates  or  haudicappeU  population  for  ices  to  minority  groups,  to  the  disadvan- 

On  the  other  hand,  if   these   100,000  :.a  ^.^Un  e  u  for  scitoi  v^^^^^^^^  ta;;ed.  to  the  handicapped,  and  to  the  as- 

<  hUdreri  are  denied  such  an  education.  \:^.::::'^;l^J;^:::Tre^c^:'scn';^  ''>^-  '^^'^^'^^^^f  '''^'•^'y  ^^^vice.  must  be 

tiie  cost  to  maintain  60   to  70   percent  ;.,r  lUmdicppcd   Youth-   A  Program  orer.  e^P-i'i^^'^c^    ""^    tailoi'ed    to    the    special 

of   them  in  mstitutions  over  a  lifetime  '.'.'■    Rand  Cnrpor.it ion.  May,  1973  needs  ol  tiioups  such  as  these,  and  the 

would  be  as  much  :'s  S25  million.  Con-         -ri  ■    1   rt     r-i    •  <  litr.iry  Services  and  Construction   Act 

currently,   if  all  of  these  i)ersons   were  ^""a.  An'- Chairman,  the  amendment  lius  pi. iced  priorities  on  such  specialized 

to   be  maintained  on   welfare,   the  cost  '"°^^•^^^«''•  ^  include  $2  million  for  pro-  libiiiry  and  mfoi-mation  services 

would  be  an  estunated  Sll  billion  over  J'"*'""' de.signcd  to  teach  about  our  en\i-         in   addition,   the  act  has  encoura-ed 

a  lifetime.   Approval  of   the  SIO  nnllion  "^''Tient.  States  to  plan  more  comprchensivelv  for 

inciease   may   mean   that    an    additlonl         ^"*'  En\ironinenial  Education  Act  be-  all    library    service    needed    throughout 

lO.OOO-plus  children  will  be  brou-ht  into  I'""'"  ''"^'  '"  ^^'0'  because  Congress  be-  the    State,    The   State   of   Indiana    has 

this  cost-beneficial  cycle.  heved   that   we   needed  a   citizeniT   in-  formed   Area   Libraiy  Service  Authorl- 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  have  cited  the  re-  ^"^'"^^'^    ^^'^^    aware    of    environmental  lies,  which  arc  i-egional  cooperative  or- 

markably    laige    numbers    of    children  ''"'^'^"^-^  '^  ^^«  ^^le  to  deal  effectively  t;anizations  compo,sed  of  all   tvpes  and 

still  unserved  bv  c.n  appronriate  educi-  ^"^^'    '"-I'-it'"'""^    "n    environment    of  si/cs  of  libraries  within  speciailv  riesig- 

tion    The   following   chart'    which    pre-  ^i"^''">'   '^'"l- '"'ie"'- i-^He  tliat  time  the  niicd  planning  and  development  regions, 

.scnts  a  Stnte-bv-state  esrimatc  of  nd-  '"''^''■'"■^   ''"^   pres.smes  of   tlie  energy  The  aim  of  this  project  is  better  planning 

ditional  dollars  needed    ^hould  also' be  ''t""''"    1»^^»^  ii^'^'ittMied  our  need  to  be  and    coordination    among   all    types    of 

illuminating  to  M  mb^^s  o    the  H, te  I':  e'u"'S.d  ^'''  """''•'  ""''^''"'^  "'"'^     >^''''''  '"  '""f  ^.'t''  '^  ^^^P^'""^  ^'^  ^'^- 

till  iri  ju.sf .  ia(c  US  toda.N.  inir    improved    library    services    to    all 

H^:^^.^,::'  C^^^^^^'^^'V::^  vJ''-  """"'"^  ^^'''''  ^''^-'^  i^'-^""->"    ^'^^  E"^'-  H'^^^-^hm-s.  Any  .-esident  of  the  State,  no 

.^rATEs-            c-mi.mFjj    ,.n  i,u     UNtrn.  ronmental  Eciucation  Act  pio.^rams  have  m.tter  \\ here  he  or  she  may  live,  thus 

ivo„,„    ,  ,     :.,,.       ,   .  „  helped  many  of  our  citi/ens  to  identify  iias  acce^-i   to  all  the  hbrary  resources 

Name  and  .tcidn.on«l  dollr.rs  neededl  ,,„a  evaluate  alternative  .solutions  to  our  of  the  State.  Title  I  of  the  Library^rv- 

AUbama  4.ij,  loo,  82d  ( umple.x    en\ironmental    problems.    The  hc^  and  Constiuction  Act  has  cncnur- 

'.\y,^ryT, ' 00414040  "'^'■^   ^^'^^  '"'^'^'*^   "^'-''''^   advaiice.s  po.ssible  ;<«!  tlie  libraries  of  my  State  to  linder- 

Avkansas'IJ " 34  •'0!  ^-=i  ^^    stnnulating    innovative    educational  take  tiiis  cooperative  organization.  Sim- 

c.uifoniia  -"II"  T8G  648  180  J^'^^B'"^"^-^-  ^oth  formal  and  nonfoi-mal.  I'ar  projects  are  occurring  in  many  oth- 

Colorado l.lllll'll.l"  23!26i,i68  '"<^'udi"B    community    education   work-  ir  Stales, 

c.jnnecticut 4i!  500,  550  •"'''oPS-  curriculum  development,  pei.son-         One  other  iwhit  siiould  be  made  here, 

Delaware    5,  133, 8uo  '^^1  training,  outdoor  study,  and  infor-  ^Ii'-  Chairman.  The  administration  has 

fiondA   28,126,136  niation  exchange.  suggested   that   library  support  can   be 

^'■'^'■^'.^  -- 28,484,820  The  wide  public  suppoit  tor  the.-e  pro-  Provided    by    the    States    and   locahties 

jJ-'^J""  8, 2o5,  &jO  grams   has   been    demonstrated   bv   the  under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 

jiiinoi'i' 4n'l-J'M4  overwhelming  number  of  proposals  sub-  ^"^^^  Act— general  revenue  sharing.  But 

Indiana              '"'"  -'i  ree  Qi  1  ™"ed  to  the  Office  of  Environmental  "i  Indiana,  public  libi-aries  can  receive 

Iowa    ..'".'. '^•i  2{iro88  Education.    Congress   appropriated   $1.9  I'^^enue  .sharing  funds  only  if  they  pro- 

Kans,i.s "  73. 320  850  "^iHi^'n  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  tlie  Of-  ^'^^^^  contractual  services  to  residents  of 

Kentucky   18. 765. 253  ^^^^    ^f    Enviiomiiental    Education    re-  townships   which   are  not   a  part   of  a 

louLsiana lo! 206. 922  ccived  1.311  proixisals  requesting  a  total  library  taxing  district.  I  am  told  that 

M-'i"*"   - 8.157.724  of  $52  million.  Unfortunately  ihev  will  ^bout  12  libraries  in  Indiana  have  re- 

Maryiaiid   24.491.327  only  be  able  to  fund  80  propasals    "  ceived  some  funding  from  general  reve- 

Mvhh^i'r*''" " ,f^f^f'^  ^'*-  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  that  "^e  sharing,  and  tiiat  what  httle  revenue 

Mime^oa-- ' -  'o^' ^"c!' '5'  t'^e  adminLstration  proposed  to  kill  Envi-  'il^^^l.^f   "'''V'^''^  ^   ^/f  °i   9''' 

.>n.s.ssipp,  ::ir.:i:ii: 36  438-;  roiimental  Education  Act  programs  by  :nrJn!^lt'l^^u'.^^'^''''^^^^^^^ 

^'-ourf,.. .....:::  nS'.lS:;^  famng  to  request  an  approp.iation  for  '^'?l?eTe,-edinVc7J^^^ 

^''^■"•'*»* - 1. 194. 374  the  act  m  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  and        Mr  Cha  nnan  as  chafrman  of  thP  <?e 

^ST^  'i^^  I  am  also  concerned  tlm  the  Appropria-  lecfEd^uSir  SubcomSS  S^^^^^^ 

^''^'^^   '■■- 5  400  120  tions  Committee  has  followed  tiie  ad-  jurisdiction  over  library  programs.  I  .sug- 
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•:est   that  the  administration  .-hould  do 
.111  in-ricpth  study  of  the  impact  of  gen- 
eral    revenue     sharing     upon    libraries 
throughout  the  Nation  before  coming  up 
ilh  the  recommendation  that  general 
•  venue  sharing  can  take  tiie  place  of  the 
•b'-.uy   .Services  and  Constiuction  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  al.so 
.,rj.iJ.es  $10  mill'on  m  1977  advance 
fvinding  for  the  new  consolidated  title 
IV-B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
:-M.uation  Act.  Title  IV-B,  Libraries  .ind 
1  eaining  Resouixes.  authorizes  pranls  to 
the  Slates  and  local  educational  ayen- 
cit:,  for  school  library  materials,  for  the 
a-quisiiion  of  educational  equipm-'nt. 
and  for  guid.uice.  testing.  :.nd  counsel- 
um  Berause  lhi.s  is  a  new  program,  cs- 
labii-hed  by  the  Education  Amcndinenls 
r-f  1!)74  <  Public  Law  9-3-380  ' .  it  i.s  impor- 
tant that  it  get  off  to  a  good  start.  I 
understand  that  some  anxiety  exists  al 
■he  local  school  level  about  huw  ihe  con- 
■ohdated  approach  will  a'. tually  work. 
I  behove  the  program  will  v.ork  and  will 
be  Micces,sful,  and  we  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  will  be  watching 
clo,sely  as  title  IV-B  takes  effect,  50  per- 
cent in  1976,  and  fully  in  fi.scal  year  1977. 
If  the  title  does  not  work,  we  want  to 
know  about  it.  For  fiscal  year  1977,  the 
fust  year  the  consolidation  \m11  be  fully 
m  effect,  it  is  particularly  important  that 
the  program  be  adequatelv  funded,  Tlie 
I'mendment  would  add  only  $10  million 
to  the  administration's  rc^ommenaation. 
which  in  turn,  according  to  the  author- 
!.--inf;  legislation,  represents  the  absolute 
■  door  below  which  funding  cannot  go  if 
the  program  i*;  to  continue  in  existence. 
We  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee did  not  intend  that  ESAE  IV-B 
be  funded  at  the  lowest  possible  level  and 
v.e  authorized  $395  million  for  it  the  first 
vcar.  The  $147,330,000  propo.sed  by  the 
Rovbal-Obey-Stokes  amendment  i,.  far 
below  this  ceiling,  and  only  $10  million 
above  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  incrca.ses. 
even  when  taken  together,  represent  a 
modest  increase  in  the  approiniations 
bill.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  .support 
the  amendment,  and  I  commend  the 
three  authors  of  it  for  their  initiative  and 
leadership  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  a.s.sociate  myself  with  it  in  eveiy 
Ijarticular. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  stip- 
iH-irt  of  the  Roybal-Obey-Stokes  amend- 
ment, and  deeply  regret  that  the  Labor- 
HEVV  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
failed  to  recommend  what  I  believe  to 
be  minimal  funding  levels  for  the  13  pro- 
grams  addressed  by  this  amendment. 
With  the  crucial  role  that  education 
plays  in  our  society  and  the  present 
scarcity  of  local  funds  for  public  school 
support,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  accept  any 
recommendations  below  the  full  legisla- 
tive authorizations. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  and  my 


constituents  is  the  inadequate  $125  mil- 
lion for  the  implementation  of  the  Em- 
ergency School  Aid  Act  whose  programs 
are  vital  for  districts  attempting  to 
achieve  the  guarantee  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity.  In  Highland  Park. 
Mich.,  a  highly  successful  program  of 
remedial  reading,  math  instruction,  and 
counseling  was  made  possible  over  tins 
last  year  by  a  $739,000  ESAA,  grant,  but 
the  $109  million  reduction  from  the  fiscal 
year  1975  expenditure  will  seriously  un- 
dercut this  model  program.  The  cit.\-  ol 
Detroit,  now  under  a  court  order  to  de- 
segiegate  city  public  schools,  will  require 
yearly  an  estimated  $4  to  $5  million  un- 
der ESAA,  but  how  much  will  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  be  able  to  offer 
Detroit  when  only  $125  million  is  avail- 
able nationwide  for  all  the  eligible  cities? 
Dj.spite  yesterday  s  defeat  of  the  Rose 
amendment  which  would  have  iiutned 
adequate  funding  for  the  coming  year 
under  the  supi)lemental  appropriations 
bill,  it  is  not  too  late  for  us  to  mandate 
the  ESAA's  continuing  effectiveness  in 
fiscal  year  1977.  The  stubborn  battle 
against  urgan  segregation  is  far  from 
won,  and  the  "emergency"  justification 
for  the  act  is  at  least  as  valid  today  as 
upon  its  initial  enactment.  No  pha.seout 
of  the.se  fmids  is  warranted,  and  to  point 
tc  the  administaation's  $75  million  budg- 
et request  as  a  comparison  to  the  equally 
insufficient  $125  million  figure  is  to  for- 
get both  this  year's  $234  million  expendi- 
ture, which  we  gladly  approved,  and  the 
administration's  past  reluctance  to  im- 
plement this  act  at  all. 

The  President  is  apparently  deter- 
mined to  slash  expenditures  on  all  ed- 
ucation programs.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  House  to  demonsti-ate  its  determined 
support  of  generous  aid  to  the  education 
of  our  Nation's  children. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
,to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Roybal 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  larger,  more  significant  in- 
creases embodied  in  the  Roybal  amend- 
ment: $150  million  for  title  I;  $11  million. 
bilingual;  $6  million,  Follow  Through; 
$96  million,  impacted  aid;  $75  milhon. 
emergency  school  aid:  and  $110,  SEOG. 
We  will  get  into  the  other,  smaller 
amoimts  later. 

But  now  let  us  take  this  proposed  $150 
million  add-on  for  the  ESEA  to  pay  for 
8-percent  inflation  on  the  $1.9  billion. 
Do  Members  know  what  kinds  of  un- 
expended balances  we  have  in  this  pro- 
gram over  a  period  of  years?  I  checked 
with  the  Office  of  Education.  In  1972 
when  we  appropriated  $1.6  billion  for  this 
program,  we  had  $446  million  unex- 
pended at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  ap- 
propriated $1.8  billion  in  1973,  and  we 
had  $670  million  unexpended.  In  1974  we 
appropriated  $1.7  billion,  and  we  had 
$930  million  unexpended.  This  year,  in 
1975,  we  had  $1.9  billion  with  over  $1  bil- 
lion that  is  yet  to  be  obligated. 

It  sugge'-ts,  with  these  kinds  of  bal- 
ances, that,there  is  not  all  that  much 


demand  for  more  funding.  There  is  not 
the  kind  of  demand  that  says:  "We  have 
got  to  have  the  money  now  we  are  des- 
perate." Tliei-e  is  not  that  kind  of  de- 
mand now  or  there  would  not  be  tin.; 
tremendous  unexpended  balance. 

For  bilingual  education  the  jnoposed 
amendment  would  add  Sll  million  to 
meet  added  costs  stemming  from  the 
Couit  decisions  and  to  reach  the  un- 
.scrved  part  of  the  population.  In  1975 
the  administration  requested  a  doublin,; 
of  thi.s  pro2i-am  to  $70  million  in  reco;.,- 
niiion  of  that  1974  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Lau  ayamst  Nichol.s  ;,nci  Con- 
ure-s  apinopriiHed  S85  million.  We  even 
u  )ped  it.  The  committee  bill  maintair.s 
this  level  in  ilr   107C  bill. 

IncideiUalh-.  that  Lau  a;-!ainst  NichoU 
d.  ci.sinn  places  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing biUni;ual  education  services  on  the 
Slate  uoveinments.  not  on  the  Fedeial 
Go\ernment.  and  v.e  ought  to  make  that 
point  clear,  'ihe  committee  allowance  of 
$84  million  i.s  an  increase  of  $14  million 
over  the  present  budt;et.  and  listen  to 
v. hat  it  supports.  There  are  400  demon- 
stration projects,  incluciinu  100  r.C'v: 
ones.  The  bill  provides  $2.8  million  to 
continue  a  second  year  of  the  bilin'iual 
vocational  training  program  initiated  in 
fi.scal  year  1975.  The  bill  pi'oviaes  for  the 
ti-ainiiv;  of  1.000  adnnnisti-ators  and 
coun.selors.  4.800  teachers,  and  4  800 
aides,  of  which  approximately  1.620 
would  be  receiving  support  for  the  fii'st 
time.  It  would  pi'ovide  1.300  tiafneeships 
for  undergraduates  and  graduate  stu- 
dents, of  which  400  would  be  new  train- 
eeshi()s.  It  would  piovide  750  grant  fel- 
lowships, of  vhich  250  would  be  brand- 
lunv.  It  would  support  20  program  de- 
veloiiment  grants,  and  10  piojects  for 
development  of  curriculum  materials,  .Ml 
this  is  in  the  committee  bill. 

We  do  not  need  any  more.  Look  at  iill 
the  increases.  The  propo.sed  amendment 
would  add  $6  million  for  Follow  Through 
to  help  maintain  support  for  the  exist- 
ing 169  projects,  including  the  new  en- 
tering class  in  each  of  the  projects. 

The  committee  recommendation  would 
achieve  the  same  objective. 

For  impact  aid.  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  add  $96  million  for  operation 
and  maintenance  support.  The  addi- 
tional funds  would  presimiably  consist  of 
$50  million  to  provide  funding  of  public 
housing  children  and  $46  million  would 
be  for  meeting  the  revised  cost  estimates 
for  the  hold  harmless  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  new  law.  The  public  hous- 
ing children  have  been  a  controversial 
expansion  of  the  impact  aid  concept  and 
have  never  been  funded  before.  The  1969 
Battelle  memorial  study  on  impact  aid 
concluded  there  was  no  satisfying  ra- 
tionale which  can  be  developed  for  in- 
cluding public  housing  projects  in  the 
impact  aid  program  on  the  basis  of  the 
economic  effects  of  public  housing.  The 
public  housing  payments  would  exceed 
revenues  lost  by  school  districts,  because 
public  hoasing  units  are  not  taxable. 

The  emergency  school  aid  proposed 
addition  brings  this  item  to  $200  million. 
Yesterday  we  had  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  befoi'e  us. 
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The  CHAIRMAN'.  Tnc  iln:e  of  ihe 
ttntleman  from  Illinois  ha.s  expired. 

■By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michel 
V  iis  allowca  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
miinites.  > 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
c.»i  opportunity  to  have  S200  million  in 
the  current  fi.scal  year  but  we  voted  $125 
million.  Now  we  are  going  to  reverse 
Di:-.>elve3.  almo.st  tlie  .same  day.  and  for 
J;ycal  year  1976  go  right  back  up  again. 
I:  i.  absolutely  ridiculous. 

1.1  1969  we  had  npijro.vimately  1.000 
K;hool  dislricf.s  tliat  wc  were  |)repari:ig 
to  cie.scsre^ate.  and  m  the  current  year, 
there  are  no  more  than  100  new  districts 
fxjjecting  to  take  such  action.  Wc  have 
t.iough  money  in  here  to  do  thai. 

Then  finally  on  t.hi.>  SI  10  million  m- 
(rease  for  Mipplcment;!]  education 
grants,  the  committee  allow i^ue  i.s  .$130 
million.  That  meets  t;ie  throtlsoid  need 
M  the  program  and  the  ba.sic  law.  Over- 
;ill.  the  committee-  allowed  neaily  $J  bil- 
lion for  .student  aid.  Th.it  is  an  increase 
vi  S113  million  over  19:5  and  an  incre.ise 
o!  slTa  million  over  tlie  budget. 

The  committee  provides  greater  em- 
1-ha.jis  on  tlie  wor::-:,tudy  and  loan  no- 
grams  and  a.saistance  to  thf  neediest 
:tudenls. 

It  .seems  to  me  m  this  regard  the  ba«ic 

ojjpoi-Lunity  grant  program  i.s  more  effec- 
tive than  tire  supplemental  opportunif 
grant  progiam  in  targeting  scholarship 
as.sistance  to  the  lowest  income  and  most 
t)i.sad;ant:iKed  students 

Afr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Ch.Tiim.-n.  vUl  the 
;^:entlcman  yield'' 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  ^  i.kl  lo  tJic  teniJeman 
trom  Kep.ti'.rky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  .Mr.  Cliairman  let  me 
>^ay  to  the  gentleman,  the  SLiO  million 
ngurc  w  hich  the  committee  recommends 
for  the  supplemental  grants  i;  $lio  mil- 
Lon  le.ss  than  was  appropriated  la.st  year 
.or  SEOG's.  Tliat  was  the  reason  for  the 
^(id-on  m  the  Roybal  amend.mcnt  to 
bnnjj  It  up  ta  the  $240  million  figure  we 
liad  last  ^e!^r.  I  think  ir.ere  is  nothing 
unreasonable  about  that. 

In  connection  with  the  ESFA  title  I 
money.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  O.-Bce  of 
Education  w  ill  ne\cr  acam  illegallv  with- 
hold furds  from  .school  districts  as  they 
(.:d  in  fiscal  1973  when  we  were  opera- 
unc;  under  a  ccntinuinEr  rosohition.  Tliat 
was  the  reason  for  some  title  I  funds  not 
'  emg  .-.K<nt  in  1973.  The  funds  were  just 
beir.R  iKe<zP.IIy  imnounded.  and  the  school 
(istruts  could  not  make  plans  for  sncnd- 
i.ig  tliem.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out 
tl^at  oil  those  funds  v.er?  fin-illy  spent 
the  next  yesr.  in  fisral  1974.  b^ccuse 
.^rhool  districts  could  ranr  them  over  to 
the  following  year. 

I  f.m  hopeful  that  we  '.wll  neve-  havo 
I  "Tiiation  like  th.at  r-gain. 

As  i-esards  some  title  I  funds  not  bciu"- 
^  -.em  m  f<crA  years  after  1973.  the  rea- 
.-on  for  that  w.is  that  v.c  were  late  in 
P.t  vM.n;?  our  appropriations  bills.  IIow  can 
.■  r.u  e.vpect  school  di.^tiicts  to  spend  funds 
■■  hen  wc  do  not  appropriate  unt'l  lialf 
'"  more  than  half  of  the  school  year  is 
■r  with?  But  a?ain  let  mc  point  out 
tJiat  be-ansc  of  the  carryover  provision 
r.ll  Iho-o  funds  were  finally  .^jcnt  Jn  the 
^.lc«'cdil:g  fiscal  year.;. 
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This  bill  will  lielp  us  avoid  that  v  hole 
Mtuation  in  the  future,  because  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  provided 
:or  forward  funding,  and  the  rom.mittce 
1-  to  be  highly  commended  for  that. 

Mr  MICrlEL  .Mr  Chairman  one  otlier 
item  that  I  might  mention  has  to  do 
v.iih  New  Jersey.  In  that  State,  the 
people  vote  on  their  school  budgets.  Well, 
\vh3t  happened  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  last  few  weeks?  Tiie  jieople 
sot  a  new  record  for  voting  dow  n  budgets. 
Iifty-pight  percent  of  the  New  Jersey 
.■■chool  budgets  went  dov  n  i.o  defeat  when 
I  he  people  had  the  chance  to  express 
their  opinions  directly.  When  the  people 
iiave  had  an  opportunity  to  \:jI<'  directly. 
th-\v  have  not  been  falhm:  all  over  them- 
selves to  pile  on  more  money,  like  we 
.■c:m  to  be  bent  on  doing  today. 

I  su  ';esi  we  keep  our  ears  luned  to  the 
people  out  in  the  husiinps.  if  thev  had 
iin  onportunitv  to  vo)e  lic-re  today 
firrctly  on  this  bill.  I  .submit  that  the.y 
would  stick  with  the  committee  bill, 
rntlier  tlian  pilin;::  on  untkie  ainounts  anci 
t-.\are?-b3te  onr  terrific  deficit  budget 
;  itur'tion. 

-Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  ChaJrm.in.  will  the 
r  cntleman  yield? 

.Mr.  MICHEL.  I  \icld  to  tli^  gentleman 
from  Wi.-consin. 

Mr.  OEEV.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  mc  sug- 
goot  .-omething  else  lo  the  gentleman. 
It  is  a  simple  fact  that  32  States  in  this 
country  are  proposing  tax  increases.  The 
purpose  of  tliis  bill  i.^  not  to  pil2  on  more 
lor  education.  Let  us  not  kid  our.selves. 
There  is  going  co  bo  more  moncv  spent 
on  education,  tire  financing  of  education, 
by  property  taxes  and  otiier  local  taxes 
on  the  State  level  to  finance  this  Mtua- 
tion  richt  here. 

-Mr.  .MICHEL.  But,  m.\  point  is,  if  we 
look  at  the  relative  budget  deficit  as 
agam.st  evci-y  State  and  local  conmiunitv 
in  this  country  and  the  public  revenue 
sharing  funding,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments arc  in  better  shape  to  fund  these 
things  than  v^■e  are. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
n  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  perhai.'"^  I  should  hesi- 
tite  to  intrude  r.iy.scif  into  this  debate 
but  it  .seems  to  me  that  we  have  some 
very  important  issues  confronting  us 
hero.  I  think  it  could  be  said  tliat  uc  are 
all  for  education.  We  hav  c  demonstrated 
that  by  spending  a  lot  of  Federal  money 
fro.m  J  ear  to  year,  and  wc  also  believe. 
I  think,  that  the  primary  rcspcnusibility 
for  education  is  with  the  IolmI  communi- 
t;'\-,  and  States. 

They  are  doing  jo  much  better  finan- 
cially thai;  Uic  Federal  Government  Uiat 
there  i.s  really  no  comparison.  So.  it 
seems  lo  me  that  v\e  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  infiation  that  ha>  put  the 
schools  and  the  people  eeuerally  in  i,uch 
a  difBcuit  situation. 

If  one  put  a  dollar  in  tlie  bank  3  vears 
a%a  an.d  drav.s  it  out  today,  a  i.s  worth 
70  cents.  If  one  put  it  in  a  savings  and 
loan,  it  still  would  have  dcpreci..ted 
below  the  100  cents.  If  we  continue  to 
over  pend  without  raising  revenue— and 
we  are  not  increasing  revenue,  we  are 
reducing  revenue  by  handing  out  checks 
to  the  citizcn.s— we  are  going  to  fi;id  our- 


selves in  a  mucii  more  duTi.-uli  sitiiation 
than  we  are  in  today. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  the 
I; lends  of  education,  and  all  of  us  pre 
we  would  ti-y  to  confront  this  amend- 
ment today  in  a  realistic  wav.  Tlie  com- 
mittee, after  loiu'.  h.ard  and  expeditious 
work— and  they  Ii.ive  worked  diligently 
under  the  leadcisliip  of  t!ie  gen^.TOa-'i 
ironi  Pennsylvania  '.Mr.  Fiood.— 
brought  to  the  tiill  committee  this  bill 
It  was  S6S0  miihon  above  the  budget 
rhore  were  many  of  us  who  felt  that  all 
c.  tho-e  dollars  .should  not  Irive  b'^n 
pl-^ced  in  the  bill. 

Now,  we  are  propojin^^  to  put  in  S-;00 
million  more,  and  it  is  all  for  good  pur- 
iJTics  again.  That  is  the  objective  I 
should  say. 

e?.  v.j  urn  t!,e  bill  a  billion  dolli-rs  over 
t'le  budget.  Then  we  send  the  bill  over 
'o  iho  Senate.  Irnowing  that  pcrlur.).;  as 
much  as  a  half  billion  or  a  billio'i  d-l- 
lars  may  bo  added  over  there.  Thct^  we 
mially  agree  in  conference  on  a  llttl" 
Hwcr  figure  and  .send  it  to  the  White 
Hau-e  It  is  vetoed.  Th-  veto  n.iriot 
Piv  jf.l:]y  be  overridden,  and  tlicn  wp  wUl 
go  home  and  have  la  explain  whv  th  -.e 
I:    1.0  new  fuiKling  fcr  education 

R:ahslicai:y,  we  are  doing  too  much 
V,  hen  we  mcrea.sc  this  bill  by  this  amend- 
ment. It  IS  impractical  to  do  it  If  w- 
wrnt  a  bill  and  w.^nt  it  in  a  ti:nelv  'wav' 
t  would  be  a  Jot  bolter  to  have  a  lial- 
:.ss  money  in  it  and  give  the  scliocl  dis- 
I lilts  information  a.5  cj.rly  as  possible 
on  nhat  they  can  have  in  order  that  i!i(  v 
<;^i  Plan  batter.  Thai  was  reallv  the 
•  n>'!'-'  purpj.se  of  h.aving  a  sei)arate  cdu- 
■  ul.on  bin  iind  hicluding  i.i  it  adv...icert 
...•ndu.e  for  1977. 

So.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  suu- 
port  the  objective  of  securini;  an  educa- 
t  on  bill  enacted  into  law.  If  we  do  feel 
that  that  is  what  we  should  do,  wc  cer- 
tainly should  not  vote  for  either  of  these 
amendments  and  we  should  try  to  hold 
the  additions  made  in  the  other  bodv 
dov,  n  to  a  low  figure,  with  tlie  liope  tiiat 
v.e  could  get  a  bill  enacted  earlv  in  the 
session  so  that  the  schools  wotiid  knew 
what  tliey  could  count  on 

I  believe  thia  this  is  the  mo:i  prac- 
ic.I  appi'ouch  10  the  Question  which  is 
beiorc  us.  So.  I  shall  iiot  hesitate  mvsclf 
bemg  u  friend  of  education  to '  vot - 
again."-t  the  .Tinendments  and  .send  t.his 
bill  over  to  liie  Senate,  and  hoi^e  it  will 
not  be  increased  by  that  body. 

So.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  d;.'f(  at 
ot  both  the  pending  amendments 

Ml.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chaiu.inn,  wdl  thr^ 
gontkman  yieid.' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gcntl-man 
fi'om  Wi.^con^in. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Cii.iirmun.  kt  ir.e  Ju.-t 
sagj;esl  that  v  Inle  u.  is  true,  as  the 
chairman  h.is  indicated,  liiat  it  could  be 
about  a  billion  dollars  over  the  Presi- 
dents budget,  wc  have  to  keep  in  inLnd 
tiiat  the  Presidcr.fs  budget  is  C860  mil- 
lion below  what  wc  spent  last  %c.ir  on 
education. 

Lot  me  aLso  sutgcit.  £s  I  .said  earlier, 
tiiat  liiere  are  32  States  we  know  ol 
who  are  ph.nninii  tax  increases,  and  only 
a  few  States  which  have  State  surpluses 
m  their  treasury  right  now.  If  I  were  in 
the  cmiable  i)os;tii.n  of  l.he  genficman 
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l! cm  Texas,  coming  from  a  State  which 
iias  §1.6  billion  in  surplus,  which  we  find 
in  some  State  treasuries  around  the 
I  ountry,  I  miyht  take  the  same  position 
.•.s  the  gentleman  from  Texas  takes,  but 
I  tliink  that  if  a  Member  comes  from  a 
.State  among  the  32  which  are  planning 
tax  increases  because  a  lot  of  money  is 
L'oinp  out  of  their  revenue,  he  miplit  take 
;.  dificrcnt  position. 

Mr.  M.'VHON.  It  is  cbviou'-  that  v  c  are 
cl'.mK  a  lot  lor  the  Slates  and  for  com- 
i.juiiilies  in  all  areas.   . 

We  arc  proposing  about  a  S73  biUion 
budget  deficit  and  incrcasnij  tlie  na- 
tional debt  by  an  even  larger  fiii^ure. 
This    is    an    intolerable    siiuation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
(.cntleman  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mahon 
v.-.'s  allowed  to  p-ocecd  for  1  additional 
minute.* 

Mr.  M.A.HON.  I  .ii;.-t  ihink  we  have  to 
(all  a  halt  somewhere,  and  I  believe  the 
lunds  in  the  bill  provide  sufiiciently  for 
the  education  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  we  go  a  billion  and 
a  half  or  $2  billion  above  the  budget,  the 
bill  will  never  be  enacted,  and  all  we  will 
have  is  a  frustrated  and  inadequate  and 
unrealistic  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mi".  Chairm.-.n.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ike  to  sjieak 
most  earnestly  in  behal!  oi  the  Quie 
amendment.  Vccaiional  education,  as  we 
all  know,  is  one  of  the  mo't  essential 
parts  of  our  educational  sy.s<em.  and 
i.ced.-  encouragement. 

New  Jersey  has  led  in  the  education 
of  the  handicapped  child,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  so.  But  we  have 
thousands  of  children  still  not  properly 
taken  care  of.  We  have  many,  many  bi- 
lingual children  in  my  State,  many 
thou-^ands.  and  this  is  an  enormoasly 
valuable  program  for  those  children. 

I  could  wish  that  both  the  Quie  amend- 
ment and  the  Roybal  amendment  had 
addressed  themselves  to  the  need  for 
more  BOG,  or  basic  opportmiity  grants, 
rather  than  the  SEOG,  because  with  the 
basic  opportmiity  grants  the  student  can 
move  from  one  university  to  another, 
from  one  college  to  another.  We  know 
that  75  percent  of  our  male  students  do 
.so  move,  after  their  sophomore  year. 

However,  since  neither  amendment  in- 
corporates this  desirable  feature,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  the  Quie  amendment. 

I  think  we  .should  keep  our  fimding  at 
least  at  the  level  where  it  is.  All  needy 
students,  who  can  perfectly  well  do  the 
work,  need  the  support  that  these  addi- 
tional grants  to  education  provide,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Roybal  amend- 
ment and  in  opposition  to  the  Quie 
:  mcndment. 

My  prhicipal  motive  in  so  doing  is  my 
I  oncern  with  the  $75  million  that  is  in 
the  Roybal  amendment  to  Increase  the 
emergency  school  aid,  I  think  we  need 
this  money,  especially  in  my  particular 
school  district  in  Dade  County,  In  the 
State   of   Florida,   and   throughout   the 
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South,  that  area  of  the  country  which  is 
now  in  its  so-called  second  generation 
of  desegregation.  We  still  have  the  same 
tensions,  we  still  have  many  of  the  same 
problems,  we  still  have  many  expenses, 
and  we  still  need  this  kind  of  funding. 

If  the  committee  bill  remains  at  $125 
million,  I  am  concerned  that  much  of 
this  money  will  go  to  new  tension  spots 
in  the  North,  in  their  first  generation  of 
desegregation,  and  we  in  the  South,  who 
for  over  5  years  have  really  made  an  at- 
tempt and  a  wholehearted  effort  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  regards  to  supioort  the 
Sut)reme  Courts  ruling  on  desegregation, 
wc  need  this  money  and  we  need  this 
kind  of  funding,  and  we  need  this  kind  of 
support  to  continue  the  v, ork  we  aie  do- 
ing, without  calling  en  lo  al  t;i\ation  for 
ihcr-c  needs. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Cliairnr.m.  I  -nove 
lo  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Lko  to  ask  a 
Cjuestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee— a  que.stion  dealing  with  ihe  total 
amount  of  new  moneys  that  are  to  be 
expended,  including  the  Roybal  amend- 
ment, against  the  amount  thr.t  wa-;  al- 
located a  j-ear  ago. 

In  other  words,  the  differein^e  between 
the  bill  including  the  Roybal  fi!:;u!e  and 
last  year's  total  figure? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  know  those  figures.  I  do  not  know- 
where  the  gentleman  got  those  figures. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  {gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man may  be  correct,  but  according  to  my 
calculations,  the  difference  between  the 
amount  allocated  for  fi.scal  year  1^5  and 
the  amount  in  the  Roybal  amcndp  nt  is 
S318  million. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  ihank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  did  not  know  what 
those  figures  were. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  $318 
million,  then,  is  really  the  difference  we 
are  talking  about  as  far  as  this  amend- 
ment is  concerned,  and  not  $1  billion,  as 
has  been  stated. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prior- 
ities concerning  where  we  are  going  here 
and  where  we  want  to  spend  our  money 
in  this  time  of  economic  crisis  in  this 
countix  are  very  important.  My  sug- 
gestion to  my  colleagues  is  that  there  is 
no  better  place  to  put  this  money  than 
in  education.  That  is  basically  what  the 
Roybal  amendment  does,  as  does  the 
Quie  amendment. 

The  Quie  amendment,  unfortunately, 
in  my  opinion,  just  does  not  go  far 
enough.  We  ai-e  putting  the  emphasis  on 
education  in  a  way  that  has  a  direct 
impact  on  every  educational  office  and 
relating  to  the  financial  problems  they 
are  having  in  practically  all  the  areas 
throughout  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  at  this  time  of  crisis  we 
should  be  putting  our  money  where  our 
young  people  are  and  where  they  will  be 
benefited  for  the  future,  and  that  is  in 
education. 

I  heard  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee   mention   the   question    of   revenue 


sharing.  Of  course,  revenue  sharing 
money,  as  we  know,  does  not  in  any  way 
go  into  the  school  system  nor  is  it  allowed 
to  go  into  the  school  system.  So  I  do  not 
think  we  can  talk  of  that  in  the  fame 
lone  we  are  using  in  this  particular  a)i- 
propriation  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr  Ciiainnr.:!.  will  the 
^pntleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  ^-'.eld  to  the  .mntle- 
'.'.■■■cn  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
;!cmrn  would  certainly  have  to  agree 
that  revenue  sliaring  surely  displaces 
lunds  in  tlie  State  budgets  that  normally 
': '.>uld  be  gtjing  lo  education.  If  that  is 
'.hat  the  e  powe;---  ;hat  be  think  is  more 
riiportant.  there  is  that  much  more 
revenue  to  do  t!ic.-e  good  things  for  the 
people,  if  they  are  .':0  popular. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thought  was  that  imder  the  revenue 
sharing  regulations,  as  I  understood 
I  hem.  moneys  under  revenue  sharing 
could  not  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
lioses  nor  corld  they  divert  funds  richb- 
trately  fruin  other  areas  and  make  that 
.^liift.  That  was  the  intent  of  the  law 
;i'-  it  was  discus.sed  in  Congress. 

I  think  one  of  the  .statements  that  lias 
been  made  was  tliat  we  should  pare  down 
this  bill  in  the  House  so  when  the  Sen- 
ate loaded  up  the  bill,  we  could  then 
make  out  some  compromi.sc  in  confer- 
ence. I  think  that  basically  is  the  wrong 
aiiproach  for  us  to  take,  to  make  our 
.uidgment  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Senate 
is  going  10  do  to  the  legislation.  I  think 
our  conferees  must  stand  fast  on  what 
v.e  come  up  with  in  this  House  and  not 
.L'ive  way  to  what  may  be  some  ridiculof.s 
Senate  proposal. 

So  I  would  suggest  we  go  along  with 
the  Roybal  amendment.  It  is  not  a  bil- 
lion-dollar increase,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  a  $310  million  increase.  It  is 
something  I  thuik  we  can  live  with,  and 
it  puts  the  emphasis  where  it  belong'^, 
on  our  young  people  and  on  education. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  o."  words, 
and  I  rise  in  sui^port  of  the  Roybal 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairmen,  as  a  member  of  both 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  have  had  an  opijor- 
tunity  tliis  year  to  review  the  effective- 
ness and  desirability  of  many  Federal 
programs  in  a  wide  range  of  areas. 

My  support  of  the  Roybal-Obey-Stokes 
amendment  results  from  a  conviction 
that  these  progi-ams  addressed  by  the 
amendment  are  highly  effective  and  are 
targeted  to  responsibly  meet  serious  edu- 
cational needs.  It  is  also  based  on  a  rec- 
ognition that  in  the  overall  range  of 
national  priorities  educational  programs 
have  not  fared  well  in  recent  years.  I 
consider  a  strong  educational  system  to 
be  a  vital  cornerstone  of  our  national 
economic  and  technological  seciu^ity.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  realize  that  we  cannot 
postpone  the  quality  education  of  future 
genei-ations  of  citizens  who  will  become 
the  future  leaders  of  this  Nation.  Our 
amendment  would  increase  the  commit- 
tee bill  by  $487.5  million,  and  is  aimed  at 
strengthening  those  educational  pro- 
trams  most  seriously  underfiuided  and 
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most   vuluciable.  and  valuable.  Iwcau  c 
ci  current  economic  conditioiis. 

With  ret^ard  to  the  economy,  I  expected 
to  hear  numerous  comments  about  the 
iiccd  for  frugality  and  I  absolutely  ajiree 
that  we  must  cut  back — when  we  find 
unnecessary  or  \va.;teful  iirosram.-.  Ho-.v- 
cver.  it  is  not  fruNiahty.  but  .^hort- 
Mf;httdne.s.s  to  cut  back  on  effective, 
f'lnctionnig  educatior.al  ijro-iams  The 
i.ation  tl  investment  in  education  is  the 
mdustnal  equivalent  of  retooling  with 
new  ;ieneiation  tfiuipment.  The  i'.reater 
productivity  rcsultniy  from  education  is 
an  integral  part  of  this  Nation's  hi^lotic■ 
ability  to  adapt  to  a  chan^'ing  world,  and 
Is  our  ultimate  tool  to  uuaul  aj:aii:.st 
both  inflation  and  rcce->sion 

If  we  want  to  make  ciitbai  k>  m  t!ie 
budset  there  are  Kir  belter  places  than 
tiij.se  educational  pro.sianis.  The  total 
packa:4e  increa>e  amenclmerit  which  we 
are  offering  for  the  Nations  entire  edu- 
cational .system  is  only  two-thirds  of  the 
;' mount  reque.^ted  by  the  adminL>t. alien 
for  new   military  aid  to  Vietnam. 

Let  me  answer  those  wishing  to  make 
cut.s  III  educational  proKram.s.  that  the 
committee  bill,  even  while  increasing 
funds  in  a  lew  areas  over  last  year's  level 
to  meet  exceptional  new  demands  or  to 
accommodate  chr'nyes  in  the  law  doe- 
not  increase  the  fuiithiiK  level  in  other 
areas  What  it  actually  does  is  to  de- 
crease the  actual  amount  a\aaab!e  this 
.year  as  compared  to  last  year  in  a  large 
number  of  prosrams.  Thi.>  exists  to  the 
extent  that  the  total  committee  bill  is 
le.ss  tiian  tiie  actual  fiscal  year  1075  level 
will  be^ 

While  the  net  reduction  ui  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  $169  million,  the  cumula- 
tive amount  of  ac  tual  program  level  re- 
ductions IS  nearly  $400  million  below 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  over- 
v.helmm?:  number  of  program.s  coveted 
by  till.-,  bill  are  thus  either  actually  le- 
ciuced  or  held  to  the  inflation-eicdtd 
level  of  last  year 

Wlien  we  are  talkint;  abo.it  either  the 
national  economy  or  this  Nation's  edu- 
cational need.s,  we  must  recogni/o  tluit 
we  cannot  abdicate  o'lr  \cu.A  responsi- 
bilities under  the  law.  We  ought  not 
merely  shift  the  burden  to  fir.ancially 
hard-pressed  States.  Such  a  course  of 
action  solves  nothing  —and  it  can  cause 
.^erious  financial  and  program  disloca- 
tions. Currently  38  States  are  consider- 
ing an  increa.-e  in  taxes  to  meet  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  government  at  a  time  when 
we  in  Congress  have  pas.-.ed  an  econom- 
ically motivated  tax  reduction  law.  A 
ma'or  cutback  in  education  would  help 
to  trigger  State  and  local  tax  increa.-ics. 
and  undermine  a  key  element  oi  our  eco- 
r.omic  recovery  plan. 

There  are  13  specific  items  ir.  this 
-  :aendment  totaUng  $487  .i  million. 

Sjiecifically  affecting  elementary  secon- 
dary edtication  is  a  $150  million  advance 
t'lmding  increase  for  fi.scal  year  1977. 
Tale  I.  grants  for  the  disadvantaged. 
lU'ce.ssary  because  of  substantial  lo.sses  in 
iwnds  to  large  urban  areas  because  of  last 
'■ear's  formula  change.  Additionally.  $11 
million  is  included  to  provide  necessary 
funds  to  implement  new  bilingual  re- 
i,;.:fment.s.    pursuant    to    the   Supreme 
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Court  Lau  deci.--ion.  We  have  in*  Inded  St; 
million  for  the  highly  eUective  folluw- 
through  program,  which  is  necessary  to 
prevent  program  cutbacks  according  to 
the  Office  of  P.'ducation  The  S'2  million 
for  environmental  education  mamtaiiLs 
this  program  at  approximately  the  same 
level  as  last  year  and  thus  re.iects  tiie 
administrations  proposal  to  eliminate  it 
emirelv  in  spite  of  lon'.'i, -..ional  aji- 
|;ri;\'pi. 

For  impact  aid  S9G  million  h  ■•.  been  in- 
cluded since  this  is  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  b  th  tier  I  and  tier  II 
aie  fully  funded.  Under  tlie  Public  La^ 
9.3-380  formula,  if  tier  II  i.s  not  hilly 
luudcd.  then  no  funds  can  be  appropri- 
ated for  tier  II  children,  which  would 
mean  a  dra.stic  ciitback  for  sctiuols  nov. 
iC'  tiViiiK  impact  aid. 

The  addition  of  $75  million  to  the  com- 
mittee' recoinm.endation  for  emergency 
.school  .Tid  still  Ic.-.ves  this  important  pro- 
gram funded  at  a  level  s:i6  million  le.ss 
than  the  prfcedim  year.  Without  the 
extra  funds  piovlded  for  in  the  amend- 
ment, the  Nation's  principal  program  to 
facilitate  constructive  de.se^ legation  ef- 
foils  would  be  enuisculati-d  and  nearly 
cut  in  half.  F'orty-eight  States  now  re- 
ceive some  amount  ot  ESA  funds. 

I^esegregation.  as  is  now  at)parent.  is 
r.'>t  hist  a  southern  problem.  Nou  a  large 
number  of  northern  school  districts  are 
faied  v.ilh  desegregation  suits. 

In  Ohio,  for  example,  new  desegrega- 
tion suits  are  expected  in  the  cities  of 
Cleveland.  Cincinnati  Dayton,  and  To- 
ledo Manv  small  cities  in  Michigan,  such 
as  Benton  Harbor,  w  ill  be  faced  w  ith  this 
i.ssue.  In  Wisconsin  the  State  legislature 
is  currently  debating  the  possibility  of 
a  metropolitan  plan  tor  Milwaukee  in  a 
volunt.uy  attempt  to  help  their  citizens 
to  escape  from  the  kind  oi  antiuish  now 
o<curring  in  Boston.  The  citv  of  Racine. 
Wis.,  has  been  under  investigation  by 
HEW.  as  have  tlie  cities  of  Bakeisrieki. 
Delano,  and  Fresno  in  California.  Los 
Angeles  still  has  a  .suit  pending  in  the 
courts  and  Pa.sadena  and  Oxnard  may 
soon  join  the  growing  list. 

The  point  is  that  the  "emergency"  is 
not  over.  It  has  deepened  because  of  the 
current  economic  crisis. 

However,  without  this  assistance,  with- 
out tlie  planning  and  other  involvemeiu 
by  the  community  in  the  policymaking 
process  we  can  expect  more  disruptions 
as  have  occurred  in  Boston 

We  are  responsible  for  a.ssi.  ting  these 
communities  to  plan  and  implement 
school  desegregation  in  a  positive  fa.sh- 
ion.  Otherwise,  we  in  Congress  will  have 
to  bear  the  responsibility  for  their  failure 
The  package  al.so  includes  $10  million 
for  education  for  the  handicapped  for 
fi.-cal  year  1977  which  is  neccs.^ary  be- 
cause of  court  orders  requiring  satisfac- 
tory education  for  handicapped  children. 
In  light  of  current  economic  condi- 
tions. I  consider  our  recommended  in- 
creases for  adult  education  o:'  S4  million 
and  for  Vocational  Profe.-^sior.s  Develop- 
ment Act  of  $6  million,  to  be  particularly 
necessary  though  the  first  i,-,  only  a  7- 
percent  .acrease.  and  the  second  only 
continues  th.e  program  at  la  t  vear's 
level. 


'The  most  impoitani  higher  education 
Item  is  $110  million  for  supplemental  oj)- 
|)ortunity  grants.  This  is  only  a  reston:- 
tion  oi  tlie  program  to  last  year's  knel. 
It  is  a  vital  proMiam  m  assisting  the 
poorest  students  wlio  could  not  attpnd 
schoul  witliout  it.  Slate  land-grant  col- 
legts  are  restored  to  their  fisci'l  year  l'»75 
level. 

Finally  in  the  haid-pic-se:!  uvea  of  li- 
braries our  amendment  provides  fur 
momtaiuing  the  fiscal  .\ear  1975  knel  lor 
uublic  libraries  luid  giving  a  .sorely  needed 
7-j'cvcinl  increas"  to  sciiool  libraries. 

Ms.  ABZUG,  Mr,  Chainiuin.  will  the 
r  nllomai'  vield'.^ 

Mr.  STOICLS.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tif.vcman  num  Nev  'i'ork  iMs.  Aezui;'. 
.Vis.  ABZUC  -Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
ri.si-  in  support  ot  (he  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague.,,  Messrs.  Koybal.  OBtv. 
and  Stokhs.  which  would  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  vitally  needed  education 
luograms  at  Ica.U  at  their  current  level. 
The  levels  propo.-ed  in  the  amendment 
do  iioi.  even  speak  to  the  iiuic.ising  tosl,> 
of  running  tiie>r  prui^rams.  to  fulfilling 
rourt-muidateci  exjiaiisions  in  certaiii  ol 
the  programs,  and  certainly  not  to  the 
di.-j  istrous  fiscal  situati.-n  in  which  man.'. 
of  our  cities  find  themselves.  The.^e  fisfn 
pii.olems  place  critical  dependence  on 
Fdi-ral  funds  to  assist  cities  in  main- 
taining their  educational  effort.  Ti.:., 
amendment  at  least  provides  a  stand- 
still budKCL.  To  contcmiJlate  providing 
anything  less  is  unconscionable 

The  grants  for  the  disadvantaged  un- 
der title  I  of  l!ie  LSEA  are  lecommended 
in  the  bill  to  stand  e.s.^entially  at  the  knel 
of  the  1976  appropriations:  the  paeka-e 
amendment  increases  this  by  SI 50  mil- 
lion. The  lorinula  for  alloction  of  title 
I  moneys  remains  the  .same  as  well,  and 
hence  is  detrimental  to  the  funding  of 
t)rograms  in  areas  of  largest  conceiUra- 
tioiis  of  disadvantaged  children.  New 
York  City,  for  example,  will  receive  about 
Sill  millian  for  fiscal  year  1976  under 
this  titlew  a  lo.ss  of  $20  million  from  th.e 
fiscal  year  1975  allocations  becau.se  ot  tlie 
formula  change  for  title  I  allocations: 
the  amendment  could  give  the  city  an 
extra  SIO  million  to  restore  some  of  that 
lo.ss,  I  have  si)oken  at  length  in  past  de- 
bates on  the  inequitable  formula  Lv 
which  urban  areas  get  their  title  I  funds: 
this  formula  rewards  those  localities 
which  contribute  the  least  amount,  with 
the  largest  proportion  of  Federal  aid. 
The  overcrowded  juvenile  courts,  the  low 
reading  skills,  and  the  drug  addiction 
level  of  children  in  urban  areas  s()eak 
quite  adequately  to  the  need  for  tlle.^e 
l)rograms.  Yet  the  formula  has  not 
t hanged. 

May  I  remind  the  House  that  we  U'-ed 
to  recognise  100  percent  of  AFIX:  chil- 
dren as  eligible  for  title  I  moneys:  we 
r.ow  recognize  only  66  percent.  'V\'e  now 
have  a  ceiling  which  permits  State  aver- 
age expenditures  to  exceed  the  national 
average  by  only  120  percent. 

Other  programs  can  barely  survive  a 
standstill  budget,  and  certainly  cannot 
survive  a  cut.  TheyTire  imder  court  order 
to  expand  their  operations.  Tire  bilingual 
education  concept  was  valuable  enough 
to  see  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  in  Lau  against 
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San  Franci-sco  mandate  special  educa- 
tion for  non-English-speaking  students. 
We  do  not  even  know  at  this  time  that 
we  will  need  to  comply  fully  with  this 
decision:  the  existing  programs  are  ful- 
nlling  previous  needs. 

Tlie  Follow  Througli  program,  nation- 
ally, is  a  S60  million  program.  Last  year, 
it  was  able  to  stretch  its  S53  million  ap- 
propriation: we  cannot  rely  on  that 
.r-;ain. 

Education  lor  the  liandicapped.  cvcii 
v.th  the  $10  million  proposed  increa.se 
over  the  reported  bill,  will  provide  mini- 
mal benefit  for  urban  areas.  The.se  are 
extremely  expensi\c  programs  to  op- 
erate, yet  Congress  has  correctly  shown 
a  desire  in  other  legislation  to  assist 
these  people,  and  the  board  of  education 
in  New  York  is  under  court  order  to  pro- 
vide immediate  services  to  handicapped 
children  at  a  cost  of  $40  million  this  year. 
Vocational  education,  and  higher  educa- 
tion programs,  including  programs  like 
Upward  Bound,  which  prepare  the  dis- 
a.dvantaged  for  expanded  educational 
opiJortunities.  are  programs  to  which 
Congress  has  also  shown  a  strong  legis- 
lative commitment:  yet  tliey  remain 
es.sentially  at  1975  levels. 

Very  critical,  and  yet  rather  hidden  in 
its  importance,  particularly  to  urban 
areas  like  New  York,  is  the  impact  aid 
that  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
educational  purposes.  New  York  City's  $9 
million  of  impact  aid  represents  an  in- 
valuable asset  in  offsetting  the  terrible 
drain  in  tax  levy  funds.  Funding  of  pub- 
lic housing  children  may  be  the  single 
most  important  item  to  New  York  State 
according  to  Commissioner  Nyquist. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  you  to 
support  this  restoi-atlon  in  needed  educa- 
tional moneys  as  set  forth  in  the  Roybal- 
Obey -Stokes  package. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
w  ords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  interest  this  after- 
noon is  not  in  whether  we  vote  for  or  vote 
against  certain  amendments. 

My  major  concern  Is  as  it  is  every 
time  I  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
that  whatever  we  do  and  however  we 
vote,  it  is  in  the  best,  long-term  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  not  because  we 
received  things  of  this  nature.  I  know 
the  Members  probably  received  the  same 
ones  I  have.  Some  of  them  are  oCfensive. 
Some  of  them  are  educational.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  need  this  job  that 
badly  that  we  would  jump  to  this  type 
of  hi:-ih-pressurc  lobbying. 

Again  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  concern  and  my  hope  that  we  will 
\  ote  only  on  what  is  in  the  best  interests 
lor  America  in  the  long  term  and  not 
'.lec.iusc  wc  received  this  type  of  infor- 
m.ition  from  those  who  are  looking  out 
(Vily  lor  themselves. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
.-tiikf    the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  (Jo  not  believe  that 
statement  would  surprise  anybody. 

Now.  I  have  played  this  act  before. 
L''t  us  be  fair  about  this  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  not  ::!oing  to  di.scu.ss  and 


break  down  and  cry  about  all  of  these 
items  that  are  in  this  bill.  When  i  be- 
came chairman  of  this  subcommittee  10 
years  ago  education  appropriations 
amounted  to  $1.5  billion.  Five  years  ago 
they  were  $3.8  billion.  Today  I  bring  you 
a  bill  of  $6.8  billion.  Now,  put  that  in 
your  pipe  and  smoke  it. 

Do  you  think  we  are  opixj^ed  to  all  of 
ihese  heart-twisting  and  hetiri-rending 
programs?  I  have  been  for  these  things. 
and  my  father  and  my  grand ftither  be- 
fore me,  before  most  of  the  Members,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  were  born,  or  you  were 
wearing  diapers.  Let  us  not  ii.lk  about 
'nat;  le*.  us  not  kid  the  troops. 

Now.  what  do  >ou  want?  Do  ;ou  v.unt 
money  for  these  programs  or  do  ^■ou 
want  rhetoric?  Well,  I  can  give  you  both. 
You  want  money?  Let  me  tell  you — and. 
^  ou  know.  I  have  talked  to  stacked  juries 
before.  I  never  lost  a  murder  case  yet.  and 
I  have  had  a  lot  of  them.  There  is  no 
one  hero  who  is  going  to  be  influenced 
by  my  gestures  or  by  my  mustache  here. 
I  know  this.  But  if  I  could  play  back  a 
tape  recording  of  what  took  place  in  the 
Democratic  Caucus  this  morning  you 
would  not  get  enough  votes  for  this 
amendment  to  put  in  your  hat.  They 
scared  you  to  death  there,  and  you  know- 
it.  And  yet  you  come  back  here  this 
afternoon,  despite  what  you  listened  to, 
raptly — and  you  really  did — and  con- 
vincingly. You  heard  what  was  said.  And 
to  start  tills?  It  will  be  $73  bilhon  as  a 
deficit,  never  mind  the  $51.9  billion  that 
the  President  said  in  February-,  and  then 
he  came  back  and  drew  a  line  on  the 
T'V  program  at  $60  billion,  and  he  said, 
"I  won't  go  a  nickel  above  that.  I  won't 
go  a  nickel  above  $60  billion." 

But  you  heard  what  happened  this 
morning.  You  heard  the  facts. 

We  are  talking  about  a  deficit  of  $75 
billion.  What  do  you  want?  Money  or 
rhetoric?  You  know  this,  you  old-timers, 
one  of  my  pet  projects  was  to  bring  to 
this  Congress  a  separate  appropriation 
bill  for  education.  I  married  a  school 
teacher.  I  am  a  smart  guy.  That  is  why 
I  had  to  bring  in  a  separate  bill  for  edu- 
cation, or  I  would  not  dare  go  home.  The 
whole  purpose  of  doing  so  is  so  that  the 
OfiBce  of  Education  can  give  school  of- 
ficials and  students  throughout  tins  na- 
tion the  information  they  need  to  plan 
their  budgets  wisely,  and  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  The  first  time  one  of  these  pack- 
age amendments  was  adopted  in  the 
House  was  in  connection  with  the  1970 
appropriation  bill.  Remember  that,  that 
package?  And  when  did  you  get  your 
bill?  You  got  the  bill  in  March  of  the 
next  year,  after  three-fourths  of  the  fis- 
cal year  had  passed. 

In  1973  in  came  the  same  cast  of  char- 
acters, boom,  boom,  boom,  boom,  again 
with  a  package.  Wliat  happened  to  it? 
What  happened  to  you?  Oh,  you  cried 
about  the  schools  back  home,  that  we 
must  take  care  of  our  schools  back 
home;  we  have  to  educate  our  people 
back  home.  You  had  telegrams,  you  had 
letters.  And  you  started  crying  and  talk- 
ing like  this.  We  had  to  take  care  of  the 
people.  They  must  have  their  money  to 
be  able  to  plan  for  the  next  year,  oh,  yes. 
So  what  happened?  You  got  notliing. 


You  did  not  get  a  bill.  You  got  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  instead.  What  do  you 
want — money  or  rhetoric? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Lehman  > .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

'By  unanimous  con.-ent,  Mr.  Flood 
V. as  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr,  FLOOD.  We  want  a  separate  and 
early  bill  for  education  appropriations, 
as  i  said  for  years  to  the  people  back 
home  who  need  the  money  to  plan — all 
tliese  exijcrts  and  pros  who  are  in  the 
hall-  out  here,  and  who  wrote  you  these 
letters — they  will  not  be  around  in  your 
disui- ts.  No.  They  will  not  be  there  when 
tiiey  say.  "Wiiere  is  the  money?  "  You 
will  not  have  it.  The  bill  will  be  kicking 
around  heie  some  place.  Ls  that  not  too 
bad?  Is  that  not  too  bad?  You  will  all 
be  concerned.  Oh.  you  were  home  for 
Easter.  You  were  home  for  Easter.  You 
mean  these  jjeople  are  not  concerned? 

I  am  talking  to  the  new  people  now. 
liie  new  fellows  who  came  on  this  side 
wiio  are  concerned.  It  is  a  lot  different 
than  when  you  came  here,  w  hen  you  w  ere 
elected  in  No\embcr. 

What  about  the  deficit?  Wliat  about 
taxes?  What  about  Uie  recession?  Oh.  it 
i.s  a  different  ball  game  in  March,  or  v  hen 
you  go  home  for  your  next  recess. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
w  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  ,hank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.'^ylvania  knows  of  my  great  admira- 
tion for  the  effort  that  he  has  put  in 
consistently  to  get  money  for  education. 

Mr.  FTOOD.  Yes,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  wonder  if  he 
and  I  might  take  the  time  when  he  comes 
out  of  the  well,  in  light  of  what  he  has 
just  said,  to  go  over  the  list  of  our  former 
colleagues  who  voted  to  sustain  the  last 
President's  veto  of  one  of  his  bills  and 
who  were  defeated  in  the  last  election. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  might  aLso  begin  now,  except 
that  this  is  the  year  of  otu*  Lord  1975.  He 
is  talking  about  what  is  coming  up.  That 
is  a  hoi'se  of  a  different  rolling  stone,  too. 
Do  not  forget  tliat.  You  will  find  out.  I 
hope  they  do  not,  but  they  know.  They 
know.  They  have  got  big  ears.  They 
have  got  big  ears.  This  bill  under  your 
suggestion  will  be  $1.2  billion  over  the 
budget — $1.2  billion.  Oh,  big  deal,  until 
you  get  home.  Until  you  get  home  with 
no  money,  but  just  the  Congressional 
Record.  No  dough.  They  will  love  that 
at  the  school  board;  yes,  indeed,  and  the 
colleges,  and  the  presidents — these  nice 
guys  at  the  universities  who  send  you 
wires  today,  nice  guys.  "Please  support 
the  Roybal  amendment." 

You  know  this  subcommittee.  You  can- 
not put  a  finger  on  anybody  in  that  sub- 
committee who  is  not  for  evei-ything  in 
this  bill.  No,  sir,  never,  day  or  night.  Re- 
publicans arid  Democrats.  They  are  right 
down  the  line  for  these  tilings.  We 
watched  tliem,  and  we  paid  for  them,  and 
continue  to.  But  we  have  a  different 
situation  now.  You  know  what  it  is. 
or  I  would  not  come  down  here  like  this. 
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I  vould  be  for  you.  ordinarily,  on  your 
-:cie.  flut  you  are  wrong  this  time. 

I  .im  afraid  of  this  amendment.  I  want 
it  separate  appropriation  bill  for  cduca- 
non.  I  need  it.  The  people  back  nome 
need  it.  I  am  afraid  if  you  do  what  vou 
are  tryin.s,'  to  do— by  the  wav.  there  is  no 
qufNtion  about  your  bona  fide,  item  by 
I'e-m  I  know  that  I  know  you.  Three  of 
.-.on  are  on  the  subcommittee  tliat  I  am 
i.ilkini,'  about  You  know  that  It  is  .lu.st 
■  I  c|i!est!on  of  deiiree  It  is  a  question  of 
",)iiiion.  It  is  a  question  of  aettuK'  a  bill 
ii.icted.  As  I  have  said,  the  Rovbal 
;imcndment  is  bad.  Tlie  aniendn^.ent  ot 
tiie  tieutleman  from  Mmnesotii  'Mr. 
QriEi  is  onlv  half  bad.  .so  I  am  aj.iin^t 
t^at.  too. 

Under  all  the  cii-cum.stance<:.  do  the 
.Members  of  Congress  want  a  liil!.'  Do 
thev  want  a  separate  bill  for  education 
to  take  that  money  back  to  tl.e  districts 
V. here  it  is  needed'  Remember,  we  are 
faced  with  this  deficit,  we  are  faced  with 
tills  inflation,  and  we  are  faced  with 
thc.-e  terrible  thin!,^-^  the  Democrats 
I'eard  about  this  mornnio  Can  thev  not 
crnember  for  3  hours*  Thev  scared  lis 
to  death  this  morning'  Now  do  we  not 
care'  We  had  better  care.  Whew. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  hope  that  the  early  con- 
>ideiatioii  of  appropriations  for  educa- 
tional programs  reflects  a  continued  ei- 
lort  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  place 
the  education  of  iL-^  citizens  an-.cim  ir:; 
hithe.st  priorities. 

Tlie  extension  of  full  and  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  is  fundamental.  It 
1-  particularly  crucial  in  this  year  of  in- 
crca.Ning  demands  for  fiscal  restraint  and 
an  administration  adamantlv  lefusing 
to  initiate  or  cany  out  new  and  inno- 
vative domestic  programs  tiuu  fhe  Con- 
lives..  remain  steadfast  in  its  determina- 
tion not  to  lose  ground  in  the  struggle 
to  maintain  adequate  luncimg  levels  for 
education  programs. 

Despite  past  congre.ssional  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Federal  assistance  programs  in 
the  area  of  education,  we  find  a  number 
of  critical  areas  where  programs  have 
not  only  failed  to  grow  to  meet  Increased 
needs  but  have  in  fact  been  curtailed. 

California  has  a  real  problem  in  meet- 
ing its  obligations  under  current  court 
decisions  requiring  full  and  equal  educa- 
tional services  to  all  children,  not  to 
mention  a  much  needed  expansion  of  our 
bilingual  education  programs. 

In  fiscal  1975  a  total  of  .?656  million 
was  available  to  school  assistance  pro- 
grams in  federally  affected  areas.  The 
administrations  request  of  S266  million 
represents  a  shocking  decrease  of  S390 
million.  Although  the  committee  in- 
crea.^ed  this  appropriation  to  $56.1  mil- 
lion, this  would  still  mean  a  loss  of  as 
much  as  $3  million  to  an  area  like  San 
Diego  County  in  California.  It  is  not  dif- 
fu  uit  to  imagine  the  impact  of  such  a 
revenue  loss  on  a  community's  educa- 
tucial  program.  It  is  imperative  that  tier 
ri  he  lully  funded  to  avoid  such  drastic 
!  ".'hacks. 

Under  the  budget  item  education  for 
t!ie  handicapped,  we  find  an  increased 
need  for  funding  due  to  recent  court  de- 
cisions which  require  the  enactment  of 
:i)fr.ims  to  meet  the  special  need.-,  of 
'•■a-  handicapped.  The  committees  rec- 
"i^nitiou  of  this  obligation,  while  lauda- 
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ble.  should  be  exi)anded  to  provide  full 
funding  for  fiscal  1977. 

Calitornia,  becau.se  of  it.>  hiKhlv  multi- 
ethnic population,  has  critical  and 
unique  needs  in  the  area  of  bilingual 
education  There  are  over  20:^000  cliil- 
drcn  in  Calitornia  alone  v.ith  limited 
En;.'li.-,h-speakinL;  abilitv. 

The  Supreme  Courts  1&74  decision  in 
Lan  a<'ainst  Nichols  affirmed  the  prin- 
ciple that  school  districts  must  develop 
approjn-iate  programs  to  iirsure  equal 
educational  oijijortunilv  for  limited  and 
non-Engllsh-speakins  students. 

In  manv  school  distric  s  libraries  have 
not  enjoyed  a  broad  base  of  support, 
often  takin„'  a  back  -eat  in  the  rompeti- 
tinn  for  priority  to  such  area.-,  a-  guidanr  e 
and  counseling,  as  well  as  audiovi.-ual 
aiKl  other  equiiJincni  programs, 

Althoush  the  committee  bill  includes 
an  inrrea.se  of  $46.7  million  for  library 
resources,  it  reiJiesents  a  decrease  of 
S13  8  million  from  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  197.5.  I  uould  urge  that  the 
Congress  maintain  the  fiscal  1975  lovcl 
of  lunding  lor  public  library  resources 
and  increase  the  apiJiojiriation  for  fiscal 
1977  to  a  lovFl  which  will  at  least  keep 
l->ace  v.ith  infiation. 

Each  year  the  cost  of  hitdier  educa- 
tion ri.ses  astronomicallv.  Disiuhantaged 
students  have  been  particular! v  hard 
pressed  due  to  the  unavailabilitv  of 
famiiicr  financial  assistance,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  traditional  pa-t-timc  career  op- 
portunities upon  which  so  manv  are  de- 
.nendent.  The  need  ior  financial  assist- 
ance is.  if  anything,  increa-.in.;  There 
are  300. ono  full-  and  i)arl-timp  students 
enrolled  in  the  California  State  collefrcs 
and  universities  s\stem;  75.000  or  25  per- 
cent of  whom  are  receiving  financial  aid 
Unless  we  bring  the  level  ot  tunding  hack 
to  fiscal  year  1975  amounts,  more  than 
.1,000  ,sfudents  will  bo  totally  eliminated 
from  receiving  supplemental  o!3i)ortunitv 
grants  at  all.  Countless  others  will  face 
major  reductions  in  their  financial  aid 
packages.  As  a  minimum.  I  would  hope 
the  Congress  will  maintain  the  level  of 
funding  appropriated  for  this  inirpose  in 
fi-cal  1975. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  when  faced  with  the  critical  al- 
ternafives  regarding  Federal  appropria- 
tions, v.ill  place  our  childien  .squarely 
ahead  of  and  abo\e  partisan  politics.  Let 
us  move  decisively.  Let  us  not  engage  in 
false  economy,  for  our  best  investment  is 
clearly  in  the  education  of  our  voung 
people. 

A  related  table  follows: 


Additional  Additional 
fiscal  year  fiscal  year 

1976  1977     Cal.fcmia 

tuiKis         (ijfids      allocation 


Public  libraries 
Srhool  libraries  ami  luslruc- 
lion,il  resoiiices 

Tot.il 


5.000 


10.  000 


bCO 

1.360 

ii3  ZH 


ESTIMATED  C'\LIFORM.\  ALLOCATIOIi.S  ROYBAL-(JB<  Y- 
STOKES  AMEUOMENT  TO  H.R.  5901.  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 
tnUCATION   APPROPRIATIONS   BILL,   ELfWENTARY   AMD 

SECONpARY  fDUCATIOII 

|ln  thousandsj 


Additional  Addilionil 

fiscal  year  liical  year 

1976  1977     Califoi.iid 

funds         funds     allocation 


rSEA  title  I 

Bilingual  educ.itioii 

Follow  through . . 

Eii.nonmental  educ.ition 

Public  la*  871       . 

Fmeiiency  school  aid . 

Aid  to  handicapped  (ESEA 
title  VI) 

Adult  education 

Education  Picfesiions  Devel- 
opment Act  i/ocational  ed- 
uc.iliunil  training. 


IW.OOO 

25,409 

11.000 

2,750 

6,000 

600 

2,000  . 

130 

96. 000  . 

1?.  480 

75,000  . 

8.  115 

10,000 

1.000 

4,000 

330 

6.000 
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Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
pr.e  my  stron-  suppoi  t  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  (listingui.shtd  colleague 
from  California  iMr,  Rovbal  ^  Passa},e 
of  th's  amendment  will  insure  that  the 
most,  .seriou.^ly  underfunded  and  vuhier- 
aljlc  Federal  education  programs  will  be 
abli-  to  contiiiiio  at  levels  which  will  ren- 
der them  elfrctive  to  the  educational 
need-  of  this  Niuion, 

What   the  amenuniciit   will  do  in  es- 
sence is  insure  fur.dlng  levels  for  13  kev 
programs  w  iil  be  continued  at  levels  con- 
sistent with  fi.scal  year  1975  appropria- 
tions. I  wi.sh   to  comment  on  two  pro- 
gram, of  note.  The  first  is  bilingual  edu- 
cation.   The    committee    recommended 
S84.3    million    for    the    promam.    This 
am'-iKlmenl  will  raise  ihe  figure  to  a  more 
rcalistif  s95.:j  million.  Bilingual  educa- 
tion has  pro\  ided  numerous  opportuni- 
ties for  children  to  learn  English  as  a  .sec- 
ond laiiguas!"  and  the  importance  of  bi- 
lins-uil  education  was  pointed  out  in  the 
Lau  against  Nichols  case  before  the  U.S. 
Su|)reme  Court    In   their  decision   they 
mandated  new  requirements  for  .school 
districts  with  large  ethnic  minorities  to 
l)rovidc  bilingual  education.  In  order  for 
this  deci.sion  to  be  implemented  as  well 
as  insuring  continuation  of  existing  bi- 
lingual programs  the  $95  million  figure 
Is  e.iscniial.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Edu- 
catoii  and  Labor  Committee  on  which  I 
am  a  member,  will  hold  hearings  later 
in  the  year  to  make  further  recommen- 
dation on  improving  and  expanding  bi- 
lingual education  in  our  schools. 

I  am  also  plea.sed  to  note  that  funding 
will  be  continued  for  environmental  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  United  States 
There  remains  a  great  concern  in  this 
Nation  for  preserving  our  environment. 
The  key  to  understanding  the  problem 
and  coming  up  with  solutions  rests  with 
education.  This  program  was  established 
with  my  support  in  1970  for  the  purpose 
ot  providing  comprehensi\e  environmen- 
tal education  courses  in  schools  and  or- 
ganizations across  the  Nation.  The  pro- 
gram has  met  with  wide  succe.ss  despite 
its  meager  funding.  The  money  provided 
in  this  bill  will  injure  its  continuation 
through  this  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  several  other  important 
programs  w  ill  be  increased  to  more  real- 
istic levels  including  impact  aid  and 
education  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
This  amendment  today  is  vital  if  we 
are  to  preserve  excellence  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  As  a  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  I  partici- 
pated in  the  drawing  up  of  many  of  these 
programs  and  was  disturbed  at  the  dras- 
tic cutbacks  propo.sed  in  this  bill.  I  hope 
the  importance  of  education  for  America 
will  be  demonstrated  by  my  colleagues 
today  with  swift  and  overwhelming  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  ofTered  by 
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my  distingiushed  colleagues  Mr.  Royeal, 
Mr.  Obey,  and  Mr.  Stokes.  I  believe  that 
the  levels  oi  funding  in  the  committee's 
hill,  H.R.  5901,  are  ill-advised  in  tlie  cur- 
rent ecor;omic  crisis. 

Th"  Roybal-Obey-Stokcs  amendment 
rertognizes  the  critical  need  for  funding 
1,1  education  today.  The  amendment  re- 
flects careful  consideration  of  the  needs 
Oi  many  disadvantaged  groups  with 
great  educational  needs.  The  increase  in 
.'unding  for  bilingual  education,  for  ex- 
i;r:iple.  is  very  necessary  at  this  time  to 
implement  the  Supreme  Court  Lau  de- 
c;-ion.  and  to  provide  true  equal  educa- 
tion;!! opportunity  for  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  and  other  non-English  speak- 
ing citizens.  The  s;95.3  million  level  in  the 
amendment  is  still  well  belov,-  the  author- 
i/.ation  level  of  S135  million  provided  in 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 
Many  other  programs  covered  under  the 
umendment,  including  foUowthrough 
and  emergency  school  aid.  are  crucial  for 
students  in  the  district  which  I  repre- 
sent and  throughout  the  country. 

In  particular,  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation to  reduce  the  appropriation 
for  supplemental  opportunity  grants  to 
$130.1  million  would  cause  great  hardship 
to  students  all  o\er  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample, the  City  University  of  New  York 
has  informed  me  that  passage  of  H.R. 
5901  would  mean  for  them  a  45  percent 
( utb.ick  in  supplemental  opportunity 
grants,  reducing  from  10,000  to  5,000 
liie  number  of  students  who  would  re- 
ceive such  grants.  These  5,000  students 
and  many  others  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  meet  college  costs  without 
fnis  financial  help.  The  private  job  mar- 
ket, in  its  current  depressed  state,  can- 
i;ot  be  expected  to  make  up  the  slack 
by  providing  employment  for  large  num- 
bers of  college  students.  Passage  of  the 
Roybal-Obey-Stokes  amendment,  which 
maintains  funding  for  supplemental  op- 
portunity grants  in  the  fi.scal  1975  level, 
would  allow  New  York  City's  students, 
and  students  similarly  situated  through- 
out the  country,  to  continue  to  receive 
a  college  education. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  demonstrate 
their  commitment  to  quality  education 
for  all  students  by  supporting  the  Roy- 
bal-Obey-Stokes amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  ofTered  by 
my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Roybal,  Obey, 
and  Stokes.  The  administration's  fiscal 
1976  budget  request  for  the  Office  of 
Education  falls  some  $1.2  billion  short 
of  the  amoiuit  appropriated  for  com- 
parable programs  in  fiscal  1975.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  reported 
a  bill  that  would  increase  this  budget 
request  by  approximately  $700  million. 
While  the  committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  resistance  to  cutting  badly  needed 
educational  programs,  I  believe  the  au- 
thorization is  insufficient  for  meeting 
these  needs  in  a  period  of  rampant 
inflation. 

The  additional  moneys  that  would  be 
made  available  imder  this  amendment 
are  particularly  critical  for  New  York 
State.  While  I  dislike  running  the  risk  of 
reopening  an  old  wound,  I  feel  compelled 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  last  year 


my  State  suCfered  a  drastic  reduction  in 
title  I  funding  under  adoption  of  the 
Orshansky  formula.  This,  coupled  with  a 
hold-harmless  level  of  only  85  percent 
and  an  incredible  rate  of  inflation  in  the 
cost  of  educational  materials  and  equip- 
ment has  placed  a  tremendous  burden 
on  local  education  agencies  attempting 
to  find  ways  to  continue  services  to  our 
children. 

Information  provided  to  me  recently 
by  Mr.  Seymour  Rothman,  director  of 
Federal  and  State  programs  for  the 
Mount  Vernon  public  schools  in  my  dis- 
trict, indicates  that  that  school  district 
will  be  short  $600,000  in  fiscal  1976  .iu.st 
to  maintain  what  they  now  have  in  pro- 
gram commitments.  This  could  mean 
total  elimination  of  their  preschool  pro- 
gram. lo.ss  of  all  teacher  aides  and  all  or 
most  supportive  staff  such  as  psychol- 
ogists, social  workers,  and  speech  clini- 
cians. It  will  reduce  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren to  be  served  by  at  least  one -third. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Geldon,  administrator  of 
State  and  federally  funded  projects  in 
the  city  school  district  of  New  Rochelle, 
also  in  my  congressional  district,  has 
pointed  out  to  me  that  that  school  dis- 
trict must  cut  approximately  $200,000  in 
planning  next  year's  program.  Under 
.such  a  plan,  about  24  paraprofessionaLs, 
most  of  them  women  from  the  commu- 
nity who  desperately  need  the  salaries 
they  are  earning  to  help  maintain  their 
families,  will  lose  their  employment. 
These  are  people  who  have  received  con- 
sidei'able  training  for  their  jobs  and  are 
pro\'iding  a  valuable  service  to  the  com- 
munity. The  greatest  irony  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  depriving  these  trained  personnel  of 
the  opportunity  to  serve  our  children, 
we  are  making  available  funds  under 
CETA  to  create  make-work  employment 
for  many  of  these  same  people.  The  loss 
to  our  overall  society  that  will  come  from 
denying  educational  opportunity  to  dis- 
advantaged children  and  meaningful, 
useful  employment  to  many  of  their 
parents  is  incalculable. 

Another  specific  program  which  would 
be  included  under  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleagues  is  the  envirorunental  ed- 
ucation program.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  the  committee  chose  not  to  include 
any  funding  for  this  program.  This  is 
the  only  pi-ogram  that  would  be  so  cut. 
Aside  from  my  own  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  idea  that  the  young  people 
of  the  Nation  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  need  to  protect  our  environment  and 
conserve  our  natural  resources,  I  am  also 
aware  of  numerous  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  struggling  to 
provide  such  education  programs.  In  my 
own  district  nimierous  requests  have  been 
made  for  Federal  assistance  for  environ- 
mental education  programs;  in  lignt  of 
the  tremendous  efforts  by  himdreds  of 
individuals  all  across  this  land  in  pro- 
moting environmental  concerns,  I  believe 
such  requests  are  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation which  I  had  the  privilege  to 
support  yesterday,  plus  the  amendment 
to  the  appropriations  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering today  clearly  will  do  much  to  al- 
leviate the  present  crisis  in  education 


funding  in  my  district.  At  that,  about 
the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  amend- 
ment's increase  in  title  I  is  that  this 
legislation  would  keep  us  from  losing  as 
much  as  we  would  have  otherwise.  Under 
impact  aid,  we  might  be  able  to  olfset  as 
much  as  one-third  of  our  losses.  We 
v.ould  experience  .substantial  gains  in  bi- 
lingual education  funds — certainly  a  crit- 
ical area  lor  New  York  State.  Under 
higher  education  we  could  restore  funds 
under  the  su'JiJlemental  educational  op- 
jjortuniiy  sn'ants  and  laiid  grant  college 
funding.  We  would  experience  subsian.- 
tiai  gains  ior  library  resources,  adult  ed- 
'icatioii  and,  in  1977,  in  education  of  the 
luinciicappcd, 

Tl.e  i3oint  of  order  which  was  made 
with  reference  to  the  appropriations  bill 
we  are  considering  at  this  time  is  alto 
important,  for  it  is  vital  in  helping  to 
restore  much-needed  funds  not  only  to 
New  York,  but  to  many  other  States  th..l 
will  otherwise  suffer  heavy  losses  of  ea- 
uration  funds  in  fiscal  1977.  This  pouit 
of  order  would  strike  language  establish- 
ing tl:e  base  year  of  hold  harmless  for 
title  IV,  part  C.  ESEA  as  fiscal  1975.  The 
language  contained  on  page  3,  lines  1 
through  6  of  H.R.  5901  provides  for  a 
modificaiion  of  the  allocation  of  funds 
not  allowed  in  any  law  authorizing  ap- 
inopriations  for  this  program.  Further- 
more, this  program  is  an  advance-funded 
program  for  which  fiscal  1976  appro- 
jiriations  have  already  been  made  in  a 
prcMous  bill.  Therefore,  the  bill  we  are 
presently  considering  may  treat  only  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1977  advance- 
funded  programs  and  it  is  required  that 
this  language,  which  is  inappropriate  to 
matters  of  this  bill,  be  removed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amenciment  we  are 
considering  today  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward correcting  some  of  the  features  of 
prior  legislation  which  have  been  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  many  local  school 
districts  around  the  country,  and  partic- 
ularly those  in  urban  areas.  In  the  ir.- 
terests  of  those  who  stand  to  benefit  fronr 
this  bill — the  youth  of  this  Nation,  and 
particularly  those  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds — I  urge  that  we  adopt  the 
Roybal-Obey-Stokes  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Roybal,  Obey,  Stokes 
amendment  to  H.R.  5901,  a  bill  which 
makes  appropriations  for  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  for  fiscal  year  1976.  If 
passed,  this  amendment  would  appropri- 
ate a  total  of  $487.5  million  more  than 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1976,  Including  an 
additional  $96  million  for  Federal  impact 
aid  funds. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  that  $563  million  for  im- 
pact aid  projects  be  appropriated  to  local 
school  jurisdictions  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
an  amount  which  is  $93  milhon  less  than 
the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  This  will  reduce  tremendously' the 
level  of  impact  aid  funds  available  for 
local  school  jurisdictions,  but  even  if  the 
total  impact  aid  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1976  were  the  same  as  it  was  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  under  a  new  allocation 
formula  enacted  by  the  1974  educational 
amendments  which  will  become  effective 
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this  fiscal  year,  every  town  in  iny  district 
\<.hich  now  receivt's  Impact  cud  fund-, 
would  recei'.e  less  tiuui  it  aul  in  fi;cal 
year  1975. 

In  addition,  tlie  Ap;i:opriat:uns  Com- 
iiiittee  request  catttioi  ically  .states  that  no 
paMiients  will  be  j./OMdcd  iii  fiscal  year 
1976  ivv  children  rosidniu  in  low-rent 
pubhc  liou-siim.  Thi.s  cxenipiion  directly 
ronlracic'ts  the  1974  euiicntii.n  amend- 
laei'.t-i  wliich  aie  eiTLCLive  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  These  amendments  make  no  distin- 
tioii  between  imt  i.u  t  I'ld  lunds  lor  chil- 
dren re.  .ding  in  lo\. -rent  public  hotisin^^ 
projects  and  othe^  childrcii  nliose  pai- 
ent.s  live  and  or  work  on  Federal 
ii'iNlailations. 

The  Appropriatiois  Coaimitlee  lure  is 
clearly  ignoring  the  policy  e.'-tablished  by 
Cont;re.s.s  when  thid  leui.Uaticn  was  pas.sed 
a;'.d  signed  Into  law  by  the  President.  I 
j:n  concerned  that  tiie  Aiipropriation^ 
Committee  would  now  try  to  .-ubvert  the 
clear  meaning  of  ti.e  e  education  amcal- 
ment.s. 

By  not  taking  into  account  ini;iact  aid 
finds  lor  ciiildren  ;n  lov. -rent  hou.-av- 
pioiects,  the  Appropriations  Coiimiitteo 
i.as  come  up  with  a  lundina  request  that 
:s  to.)  low  in  view  of  the  cnanue.-  made  in 
th.e  way  the  pro^'iam  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered. The  amendnu'nt.^  adopted  last  year 
ciianue  the  payment  pro\i.sions  which 
come  into  play  wlien  appropiiations  arc 
insufficient  to  p.-.y  full  enritlements. 
Tiiese  provisions  authon/e  ti^e  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  pay  a  percentage 
of  total  entitlement.s  according  to  a 
thrse-step  payment  pioceciure. 

Lnder  this  prace<lure.  if  thert  are  nr,' 
enough  funds  to  provide  total  entitle- 
ment's withm  each  .step,  then  no  schtxil 
juri-sdiction  wUl  r<x-ei\e  fundin'/.  Tin-. 
v.xiidd  mean  a  truly  dra.stic  cutback  in 
funding  for  .^^chools  now  receivins  im- 
pact aid. 

The  simple  fact  is  thai  th.f  Appropria- 
tiuiks  Committee  di.»es  not  imlude  funds 
lor  children  residing  ui  low-rcni  puii!'' 
hcnxsmg  projects,  as  tlie  law  now  requirt'>, 
and  therefore  is  not  of  a  suilicifntly  hi^h 
level  to  provide  full  funding  to  all  eligi- 
ble   ?chool    diitr.its    at    each    fundni- 

s'..p. 

Tiierefore,  if  tlie  Aj>propriatioi  .>.  Coni- 
nnltee  request  is  not  increa.-ed.  there  will 
t)e  a  tremendous  reduction  in  impact  aid 
ior  all  school  .jun.sdictiorLL;  now  receiving 
the.^e  funds.  The  effect  on.  my  district  in 
Connecticut  illustrates  what  would  hap- 
pen nationwide. 

For  example,  ur.clcr  the  Pn'.b.^l.  Obey. 
Siokes  amendment,  the  town  of  Ledyard 
would  receive  about  $242.0i:0  in  fLscd 
year  1976  but.  If  the  Apijropria lions  Com- 
mittee's request  is  adopted,  I/}dyard 
would  receive  only  about  $100,800.  I  he 
town  of  Groton  would  l^e  c\it  from 
SI. 570.000  under  the  Ro.NbLil.  Stokes 
Obey  amendment,  to  about  S42J.000  im- 
der  the  Appropriations  Committee's  re- 
quest. Funds  lor  tire  Watcriord  schoci 
u;>trict  would  drop  nom  Sl.^8.000  to 
.bout  $60,000.  East  Lyme  would  fall 
.U.111  $105,000  to  about  $4.s.400,  Fund.^ 
lur  Norwich  schools  would  be  lowered 
.roiu  $63,000  to  $29,000.  Funds  for  Volun- 
iown  would  be  cut  from  $11,600  to 
.S4.R00.  and  funds  tor  the  New  London 


schoj!  di.-^irict  would  be  i-edu'cd  from  a 
le'.el  01  SB5.400  to  $41,300. 

Mr.  Chairman,  towns  and  c.ties  are  in 
most  c  ises  totally  dependent  on  local 
prciMrty  taxes  to  finance  the  operation 
of  their  sch(x>ls.  Therefore,  the  presence 
of  a  Federal  install  ition  cuts  deeply  into 
a  local  community's  tax  base  and  adcL- 
grcatly  to  the  demand  lur  ( tr  imunity 
a  loi  al  comnnnn;- 's  tax  base  and  add^ 
local  tax  revenues  failing.  I  do  not  think 
t'liat  the  Congress  .'hould  r.ow  be  adding 
to  the  t  >x  burden  of  local  communities 
all  o\er  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  u'-.e  the  Mcinbei..  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment  which 
v.onid  provide  money  that  lool  school 
jiirlscuctions  tlu'ouphout  the  country 
need  to  flnunce  the  opcatlun  vi  their 
schoi.is 

Mr  PORD  of  Tcimessec.  Mr  Chair- 
man, r  ri.se  in  support  of  11  R.  5901.  The 
nerd  lor  a  more  realistic  and  responsible 
bill  thpa  tiv.it  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration '.s  great.  Tlie  Presidents  desire 
to  avoid  further  ir.creases  in  the  budget 
deficit  projected  for  fiscal  year  1976  is 
understandable.  I  v.ould  hope,  however, 
that  with  this  vote  the  House  indicates 
l.hat  thf"  education  of  our  children  will 
not  be  sacrificed  because  of  the  adm.inis- 
tialion''  slipshod  econon-.ic  pclicv.  The 
cdmii'i.  'ration'.-,  drive  to  cut  .spciiding 
n-.ust  be  tempered  by  a  sensitivity  to  oiu' 
founfr''s  social  needs:  A  ^sensitivity  yet 
^  I  be  evidenced. 

The  Mempliis.  Tenn..  school  s:,  sic m  rc- 
f  fired  .5'-'3  million  in  fiscal  year  1973-71. 
In  thi.s  fi.scal  year  the  figures  v.-ill  be  ap- 
!>ro\;'nately  the  \ame.  These  funds  were 
Mial  to  maintaining  a  quality  education 
system  in  Memplrls.  A  vaiiety  of  educa- 
tional prc;gram.-.  ir.cluding  adult  educa- 
tion, vocational  tiaining.  and  tlie  nelgh.- 
borhru-d  youth  cue  program  could  not 
have  operated  without  Federal  a.v^ic^t- 
ance.  A  reduction  in  the  fundin';  of  sudi 
programs,  in  Memphis  or  in  any  locality 
would  .'•^rve  only  to  disillusion  those  in 
need  of  educational  beiiefits  and  to  rein- 
lorce  l!ie  conceiUion  that  we  in  Wa'h- 
in;  ton  are  oblivicu-  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  \'.  e  renrc-ei.t. 

I  ul.-o  add  my  support  for  the  Rojbal- 
Obey-Stokes  amendment  wliich  increases 
the  funding  lor  13  programs  by  .''!437.5 
million.  The  demands  for  more  services 
within  our  school  systems,  the  need  for 
higher  teacher.s'  .salaries,  and  tlie  in- 
creased costs  due  to  inllutajii  ha\e  place i.1 
a  tremendous  burden  on  American  edu- 
cation. Tlie  problem  of  nnanc  in;;  and  de- 
livering equal  educational  oppoitunitie-; 
to  all  Americans  ha.i  become  ciitical.  Tlie 
problftn  demand-,  affuinative  action  by 
Congress  and  this  bill  i.-.  indicative  of  our 
concern  fur  education. 

I  would  urge  mv  fellow  Members,  in 
\iewing  till.;  bill,  to  co'isider  our  coun- 
try's historic  support  and  respect  for  edu- 
cation. I  ask  that  with  then  vote  the- 
rcflec!  that  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qufdion  is  on 
the  amei.dment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Quie*  to  the 
amti  dmcnt  oflered  by  the  gi-ntkinaii 
from  California  "Mr.  Roybai. • . 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  dlvl- 
Mon  idemanded  by  Mr.  B.mtman)  there 
were- ayes  31,  noes  90.  , 

p.i  eoaoED  vuiF 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recoided  icte  ua^  oidered. 

The  vote  w.is  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\;ce.  and  there  were — ayes  04.  noes  308. 
no".  '. (jtiiv:  30,  as  follows: 


Aiuler.soii,  III. 
Andrew.''. 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 

Arnistroii , 

AuCoin 

Bafalis 

Baiimuu 

Bell 

Heniic" 

Hrtiointu'lii 

Brown.  Ma  li. 

UroMiiU 

liiirke,  P!' 

lUir'.esdii,  'Ic-:. 

ButUr 

Ctiiipi.ell 

ClevcL.-.a; 

CuUius.TfN. 

C'duuble 

C'oiitf 

Conr.hlm 

I>:iuiel.  D:.n 

Dfr-.viii.vki 

Dick.i;^i..:l 

l^iiiKivH,  Oreq. 
Uuneiin.  Tt'im. 
till  Poiil 
Erlt*  al)<j-ii 

EvHU.-!,  Cij'.n 


AlHl!101' 
Ab'/iis 
A(i(Uu,l)<i 
AUx.iiKltr 
.\u  bro 
Aiifier  on. 
c-.an. 

Ali'Jrcii.s.  N  '_■. 

AiiriuUi-:iu 

Aslibrook 

Aspiti 

B:iai;lo 

Balckis 

Barren 

Bauciis 

Beiicl  V  I 

neard.  T(i  a 

BcicU 

v.crKl-.'i.tl 

HeviU 

Biestir 
Biiiii'i  I'll 
Blauchiira 
Bloiiiu 
Bop^.s 
B.jl:aul 
Boll  111,; 
Boiiker 

IJOWfll 

Brii.UiM.3 

nrP'-kii'.rici^.e 

BiiuklfV 

Hro(llie;c.l 

Biofiks 

Bro-.vii   Csilif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

15uriia!i:iU 

BiUL;Piicr 

Burk"   Calif. 

Burke,  MaP.i. 

Ba.-lison.  Mo. 

Burton.  John  L. 

Burton,  Fliillil> 

Bvrou 

Carncv 

Cnr 

rartpr 

Casey 

Ctaisho;  .-u 
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AYFS-01 

Kvlns,  Ten!.. 

Fen  wick 

Fish 

r'orsvthf 

Kieii/.el 

trey 

Fnci'.ia 

GoklwatC! 

Ooodliny 

C.rnriison 

Hnsectoru 

ll.islins^s 

H.'^s.  Ohio 

llf  I  ::lcr,  M.  -s 

HilllS 

Hvci.e 

.I.iriuiin 

,Iefror<t.s 

.lohnson.  P 

Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kin(Ua  t.s 

Lent 

McCollis  ft 

MrD;ido 

McE'.ien 

McKmv 

M:  rtm 

Mii//;oli 

Miller,  OIno 

Moore 

XOE.S-   ,1(8 

Clancy 
Cinnseti, 
Don  H. 

Cl.iwaoii.  l>tl 

nuy 

Cochr.'iu 

Cohen 

coiiiiiH.  in 

<  ou.vers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Crane 

DAinours 

D-^niela. 

Dotnmici;  V. 
Danlelsou 
Ddvia 

f'e  la  Ofi.vu 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Derrick 
Dcvine 
Dig^s 
Duif.ell 
Doua 
DcAner 
Drin  m 
Early 
EckiiprtU, 
Ed!;  r 

Edwards.  A':> 
Edwards,  C.  li' 
Ellberg 
Emery 
Enultsh 
Eshleinan 
Evan'?,  Ind. 
Fiiscell 
Ti^'ncr 
FTood 
I'lorio 

HOWfI> 

Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich, 
I  Old,  Tenn. 
Fountuiu 
t'Mlton 
C..ivdo.=i 
Lii.  auo 


Mvers,  IiicJ. 

.".Ivt-rs,  fv. 

O  Bnen 

Pritfhard 

tinie 

cjuiUen 

Railsbark 

Hft;ula 

Rleple 

Robinscii 

Rogers 

Schneebc'.i 

S<-h\iI>!e 

.Sebfluis 

.Shcster 

Skubil/ 

.Si'.ilth,  Nt'i' 

Sieelmr.n 

stei^er.  W.^ 

■I.i\lQr,  M  .. 

Thone 

Tri'cn 

Vaiider  J;' 

W.unp'er 

V.'Um-hiir 

\Vi,' -inr- 

Wiliii 

W  veil  or 

Wjhe 

"  c'uu;".  ri. 


Gilinau 

fsiiin 

cam.'^ale.' 

Cirabsley 

Ort-eu 

f.u'er 

Hak', 

Ka'.l 

Haini'.U'ii 
U.iniiner- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Jlanualoril 
n.inst-n 

Iiil!'ki!l 

p.imnslou 

Hams 

llarsh.-i 

H:i\vkn:-. 

Haves.  Tiul 

(lei  hler.  \V. 

Hein/5 

liol.st0^kl 

.'lender.-  iM 

.Uioks 

.nubhaT 

Hoit 

HoUyrmn 

.Hnrton 

HowaiU 

ll'lWf 

Itabb.ird 
HiiRhes 

lluntraie 

fiia.thuuc;:! 

1.  hord 

.Ia''Ob:i 

JenretlP 

.Tohuson,  Calif. 

■Tones,  Ala. 

.(ones,  N  C 

Jones,  Okln. 

,Joc.ps,  Tei.n. 

.lordau 

K.'>.rth 

Kastenauirr 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

K:ebs 
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KiufRor 

Muniia 

.Sharp 

X-oFalce 

Nat  Cher 

.Sikes 

Lagonipiiino 

Neal 

Simou 

L.indruin 

Xeii/i 

,SiEk 

i.ai  ta 

Nicho.--. 

iSlark 

Lthrnan 

Ni^ 

Smith,  Iowa 

levitai 

.".OlHll 

felnyder 

ly.ttou 

.NoWuk 

Speilmr.n 

Lloyd,  r '111. 

c:i)or^tar 

Sprnce 

Lloyd,  le'  v.. 

(.(bey 

Stagc;ers 

i  ons.  L.I. 

CVHr,r:i 

fc.Kinton. 

Long.  M,-|. 

C)  NeiU 

James  V. 

LoiL 

tj!t.inc.p:' 

Sii'rk 

i  u,,.u 

'^...sFniaa 

s.L.;cd 

M.-rtoi  V 

I'.unmu 

S'.eirc-.  .\\:/. 

McClosi;, 

t'atten 

Hrokcs 

MrCoi-niHi  k 

;Mttprtoii.  r.  ' 

fStnULon 

M.Uo.iald 

■\:lt;;iOi].  X,V. 

SMK'i.py 

Moral  I 

Pepper 

.sn;d(l.-. 

Mcslir-h 

li-.  .'Ciiw 

.Suili\.;n 

MrKinirC 

Pf.:,c:- 

;;7nilnf,ioii 

M<',C(!.Tli<.  ;i: 

;•'  -kle 

Taicott 

MiKldcn 

Pike 

Th':!mi).soi-' 

Madi'^ac. 

Pofiye 

Thormon 

.Marui>-t> 

P-.'esislT 

Trailer 

Malii.li 

Pi  ever 

TstUii;.'? 

Miiiin 

Viire 

I  d:ill 

Mathis 

H,indi!i: 

Lliinan 

Matsuna^.. 

Haii'^ei 

Van  DeerLii 

Meeds 

Rpps 

\  andpr  Vepc. 

Mel  Cher 

Rpuss 

Vanik 

Metcnlfe 

Rhodi . 

Vi'ioriio 

Meyuer 

KiL'hmoi.d 

Wat'iOiii.pr 

MoKViaf  ky 

Kmaicio 

Wt'lsh 

Michel 

mppiihoo't 

WV.  \miin 

M'kva 

Kobei  Ls 

^Vcaver 

Mil  ford 

ROrilllO 

Wlialen 

Miller,  c,  ■•.;", 

Hce 

V.'hite 

Mineui, 

Ron'.-alio 

WhiltPii 

Mmiih 

Rooiipy 

Wiiso.i.  Bob 

Jliiik 

iiose 

\Vil-,on. 

M.lrht-  '    :■.!(! 

H'vst.'iik.;-'.'  .    . 

Charlp-:-!'  . 

Much'-:;.  ;>"  V. 

Uoush 

Calif. 

Monklev 

H'.us.  e!o1 

WUsor. 

Mo  I  let  I 

P.v,l:r.' 

C^arip--.  Tf 

MoUoli.m 

Runnels 

Wlrth 

Monti' on:  er;. 

Kus.so 

WolfT 

Mo.Ther.d. 

.SI  Oeni'nin 

Wright 

Calif. 

Paiitini 

Yates 

Moor  lie. cI.  Pa 

Sarasin 

Youncr.  Al;-.;, 

T.Io'.Baii 

?,nrbono.s 

Yonng,  Ga. 

M'-.s.=! 

s,,iterfieM 

Ycunpr.  Tex-. 

Mottl 

S'.nieuer 

Zablock; 

Maiibr.  r: 

Si.'hi'OPder 

Zefereiti 

tvT  .rph'  ,  N  Y. 

■Seiberlini? 

NOT   VOTINC- 
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Adaci.s 

Hude 

Shipley 

Ashley 

n. bert 

.siinvpr 

Cedeiorr.; 

iiefner 

.Solar/. 

Conlan 

Hi'htowcr 

St.pnton. 

Daniel.  Robi  r 

Holland 

J.  Willian-. 

W..  Jr. 

Ji.iiuson.  Colo. 

Ftrphens 

Dcin 

Vf.'Ui:':  c 

Svmins 

f  indlf>- 

Mil's 

Tavlor.  N.r. 

Fl!hi:'."l 

l'')t,e;uiial 

Ts.Ti.ue 

Fraser 

RnnijR 

Va'.ron 

(iibboi-!-. 

R\  r.n 

So  the  am.encimcnt  to  i;'c  aincndn.ient 
V  as  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   'Mr.  Roybal)  . 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chaii-inan  announced  that  the  oyes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  j 

rtFccRDU)   \nic     | 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chair.npn.  I 
demand  a  recorded  \ote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  \ote  w;;-.  ticken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  2.59.  noes  143, 
net   vQiiii'-'  30,  as  follows: 

:Ro1I  No.   123] 
AY'ES  -  2.")9 


Abdnor 

.Ab/.ti& 

-Adams 

Atldabbo 

.■\mbro 

-\n'"erp.i'i. 

Calif. 
Andrp'.vK,  N. 
.\ii;:iir..io 
^sp^n 
'-..■c  ;io 

B.  Id'"; 
Pa;  re;-.. 


E.iiu'iis 
Beard  i;  I. 
■3edt'i! 

Hiairi  1 

Blester 

Bin'.liam 

Blanchaid 

Blouin 

Bogt.s 

BolUnp: 

Bonker 

Bo\Nen 


Bradem.T.s 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 


Cr.rr 

Chisholin 

Ciausen. 

DonH. 
c;ay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  V. 
CoiiyeiE 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Conghlin 
D'Amni;r= 
Daniels. 

Dominii 
Danielso.j 
Da\i3 

de  la  Gav  a 
Delaney 
Del  Inn!"; 
i^'i-rri'-k 
ni-'j.s 
Uinge'l 
Dodd 
Downpy 
Di  ina)! 
Early 
Eokhai'd: 
Edgar 

f:ri-A':T.'.' .  r 

E'iber:-J 

Finerv 

:.iib)i^l. 

Lvylis.  Iiui. 

Vasrc'i 

Ti^h 

fisher 

I-  'Orio 

^lOAT-S 

roiey 

Ford.  Mi-li. 
Ford,  Tt;-,;. 
Forsythe 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gilmaii 
Ginii 
Gonzale.' 
Grassley 
Green 
Gnyer 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmiut 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Barring  ion 
Karris 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Kechler,  W'. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holi;:mf.n 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Htighes 
Hungate 


k  V. 


\-a 


Alexander 


III. 


Anderion. 
Andrew.^. 
N.  Dak. 
.4  rcher 
Armstroi:;.; 
Ashbrook 
AuCoin 
Eafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Eell 

Bennric 
BeviU 
Boland 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 


Jacobs 

Jeflords 

Jenrelte 

Johnson,  Ca.if 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

I-:a.itenr.',tler 

Kazen 

Keys 

Ko.-h 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomav.siiio 

I  ehman 

Litton 

Iloyd.Caiif. 

J.loyd,  Itni;. 

1-0117,  La, 

r.IrClory 

MtCormau!' 

!>,IcFall 

^Ii^Hiigh 

'f<"Kinjie:. 

Mncdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mag\ure 

Mathis 

Matsiincu.i 

Meeds 

IMelcher 

Metcalfe 

rvfcyner 

Mezvin.sky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

r.lineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy.  III. 
Mnrphy,  NY. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Obersl  ar 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Patterson.  Ca 
Patiison.  N.Y 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pressler 

NOE.S— i4;^ 

Carter 

Casey 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cipvelnnd 

Collins.  Te:;. 

Conable 

Conte 

Crane 

Danle!,  Dan 

Derv'inski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Downiny 

Dtmcnn.  Greg. 

Duncan.  Teni! 

du  Pont 

Edward.s.  Ala. 

Erlenboin 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo, 

Evins,  Tenn, 

Fenwit  It; 


Preyer 
Price 

Pritchf  !cl 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Richmond 

K.egle 

Riiiaklo 

Risenhoovcr 

Rodu'.o 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncdio 

Rooney 

Rose 

RosiPiiko  '  -}:■ 

Uonsh 

Roybal 

Rr.sEO 

yt  Gcrina.-'i 

';antnii 

s^^irasm 

Sarbancs 

richei'er 

S'-hropc'cr 

Seiberlmg 

.Sharp 

Siinon 

Kisk 

.■^nurn  To  V,- 

Spellm.'>n 

Staggers 

bianion. 

Ja'cci  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
.StokPS 
Siratton 
Stuckpy 
Studds" 
Sullivan 
Syniingion 
Taicott 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxier 
Tsoncas 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deeriin 
VandPr  Vt-^p 
Vanik 
ViP.orilo 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H  . 

Calif. 
V/ilson. 

Chant:.  Te- 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
if.Y'oung,  A!:  ,-kr 
Young,  Gp. 
Z.'block: 
Zcfcreui 


Flood 

Flynt 

Fount  a '11 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqna 

Gold  water 

Goodlinf; 

Gradison 

Hagedorn 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Hastin-;s 

H-iys.  Oh:c 

Heckler,  ^l.  >• 

HillLs 

Hinshaw 

Kolt 

Hutchiiisc.i 

Hyde 

Ichoid 

Jarman 

Johnson.  P.t. 

Jones,  Okl.'i, 

Kaslen 


Krlly 

Keinp 
Ketchum 

ivindne-s 
Landru.'ii 
Latta 
Leviias 

Lout,  Md. 

Lou 

L;;ian 

JlcCio.->-rv 
McCollisi.t.' 
:>IcDade 
M.  Dona'.' 
McE'AC'i 
M.  Ka\ 
Mahon 
Mar.n 
Man  m 
Ma-'ZO:  1 
Mii-he! 
M'"'ord 
Miller.  'O'.i 


k 


Montgomery 

Moore 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  P.i. 

Nichols 

CiBi-ien 

Passman 

Pickie 

PiKe 

Poage 

Quie 

Quillen 

Raiisba. 

Resula 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roussclc,.'. 

r'.iinnp;.=; 

fcaiterliPid 

.Sohneebeli 

Schul/e 

.■Scbpluis 

::OT  VOTING 

H''bert 

'lefncr 

His.htower 

Holland 

.Johnson  Co'.r 

LcgPlt 

Lent 

Mills 

Rosenthal 

r.'uppe 

Ryan 


Shubier 

.Sikes 

bkubiir- 

Slack 

Smith,  Ncbr 

Snyder 

Spence 

Sieelm.m 

Steiger,  A:  i.- 

Steicer.  Wis. 

T.iylc",  Mo. 

Thone 

Treen 

Vandcr  J.^gt 

Wacgonner 

Wampler 

Whuehiiist 

\\  hitttn 

W:i-'gins 

V.'-  filer 

W:,i:c 

Ycunt' 

Y'otilig 
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ShipU  ■- 
■Shriver 
Solat/^ 
Stainoi 

J.  Wi: 

Stephe'..,^ 
Symms 
Taylor.  N  C 
Teagu.' 
Yatron 


r: 

.Ti- 


ll 


Ashley 
Cederber'j 
Con  Ian 
Daniel.  Robe 

W.,  Jr. 
Denl, 
I'ndlev 
Fitijian 
Fi  aser 
Gibbons 
C.ide 

So  ijie  aniendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  I'jJ'M'  ir.ii 
ii.nis: 

On  this  \o:e: 

Mr.  Dent  for,  wiiii  Mr.  Hebert  ayainst. 

Mr.  Glide  for.  with  Mr,  Teague  a^.iinst. 

'.\lv.  Ro,-enlhal  for.  ivith  Mr.  Cede;  berg 
.'i-tainsr. 

Mr.  Fraser  for,  v.ith  Mr.  Syinnis  agf.insr. 

Mr.  I.eggett  for,  with  Mr.  Mills  again-l. 

The  result  of  the  vote  w.is  annoiT.c>ci 
..-  above  recorded. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wi  '.  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

-■^r!:  JOL  'S.SISTANCE  IN  FEDF-R.'.I  I.V  .'.!  I  1  '   :  .  D 
AHi.A.'i 

For  carrying-  out  title  I  of  ihe  \t  :  of  SC;i- 
•e.nber  30.  1950,  as  amezided  (20  U.SC.  ch 
j.i).  and  the  \ci  of  .September  ?:!,  1950,  as 
amended  iSO  U.S,C  ,  cli.  19).  ,4,563.000.000,  of 
v.hicii  ^5,'i;j,000.000.  including  $46,000,000  i.>r 
amounts  payable  tinder  section  6,  shall  ije 
for  liie  naain'-cnance  and  operation  of  i.''noL.).s 
as  atithoriped  by  said  title  I  of  the  .Act  of 
Sep-eniher  30.  1950.  as  amended,  ar.d  $10.- 
COO.OOO,  which  shall  remain  available  nn'ii 
expended,  shall  be  for  providing  .school  facil- 
ities as  auihorized  by  said  Act  of  .?ep'e;r.- 
ber  23.  1950:  Provided,  That  none  of  ilie 
fundi  con'ained  herein  shall  be  available  to 
pay  any  local  educational  agency  in  exce.^s  of 
CO  per  cenium  of  .iie  amoiint,.s  to  which  such 
agency  would  oiherwiie  be  entitled  pursuant 
t'j  .section  3ib)  of  title  I:  Providrd  jhriUrr, 
That  none  of  the  ftinds  contained  iierCiJi 
^hall  be  available  to  pay  any  local  educa- 
•iona!  af.ency  in  exce.-.s  of  90  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  to  which  such  agency  wot.ld 
o  lievv.  i.se  be  eninied  pu'.-suant  to  section  3 
■a)  of  .said  ti'.,le  I  if  the  ntimbcr  of  ch;ld:'v-n 
in  a\e.-a^'e  daily  aiienc;.;n':e  in  scliools  of  -li.r 
agcnry  e:i;-;ib:e  inider  said  sectio'i  3ia)  is 
less  than  25  per  tentnm  of  the  total  minibe- 
of  children  in  stub  .'schools:  Proi  idrd  :,irih''r. 
That  tiT?  air.otmf  made  available  to  each  local 
edu.'-aiional  agency  ui^der  said  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  siiaJI  not  be  ie.ss  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  amount  made  availvible  fur 
that  purjDose  for  fiscal  year  1974:  Pro,  did. 
iurV.fr.  Ih.v.  none  of  the  sums  appropiiateJ 
heroin  shall  be  r.vailable  for  eutitlemer.:^ 
iindei'  section  403(1)  (c)  of  said  .Act  of  iSc);-- 
tembcrSO,  1950:  Provided  further. Ihv  .v.  :;Ii 
the  exception  of  up  to  $1,000,000  for  repair-; 
lor  facilities  constructed  under  .section  10. 
none  of  'he  funds  contained  herein  for  pro- 
'idiri    'Ch'-ol  facilities  shall  be  avallablL-  to 
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HI  ,  ti>r  any  other  sectlnn  of  tlio  Ar'  (>f  Strp- 
teiuhev  23.  1950.  until  paj'meiit  h.ts  been 
I.,  iiip  of  100  per  centum  of  the  nmounts  pay- 
i-ijle  liiiUer  sectlDii  5  and  subier lions  14(a) 
v.iicl  14(b):  Prnrid.  l  fuTtlicr,  That  of  thc- 
i  ii'cls  piijvidfd  htreui  for  t.uryiiig  out  the 
>r\  of  t>cpteiii!)ti-  2.i.  l»50.  no  mere  than  47.5 
tjer  rcnttim  mj>y  hu  n<fi\  lo  UinA  seetlon  6  «»i 
.  ."I  Act 

.Mr.  ROYBM..  Mr.  Clirihman.  I  ofTr-: 

.  ■!  auifudraeut. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  -is  luUov..^; 
Amc!;dmt'tit  otie-ed  by  Mr.  ivn-.  i.>i.:  Stnt.*' 
I '  •<  paiagri»pn  Ijcgluiuw^  on  line  7.  i-'iige  -t 
.    i'i   eiiUitig  on   li.ie   19.   pagf   4. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  oiier-tioii  b  on 
r.ie  anienan'.n.t  oiicrcd  by  the  gentle - 
zm;n   iruin  C.-'hior'ua    <Mr.   Rovn-.L'. 

Till,*  nmerdnii'iit   x; js  a,. reed  lo. 

Tlie  CHAIilMAN'.  The  Clerk  vvJli  recA. 

Th';  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  '  Siho'.il  ivssis.;ince  in  iPdcrnlly  olTectfd 
:ire;is"  for  the  peiiort  July  j.  lS)7n.  throHgij 
.seple.iiher  30.    lyVti.   ^TO.OOt'CiOO 

Mr.  ROYB.AT,.  ^.'r.  Ch{:irmiin,  1  cf^cr 
J  !i  amep.'hneiit. 

Th  ^  Clerk  reoci  r^  foHov.N: 

Ati'.i-udinent.  ottered  bv  Mr.  Rcivevl:  Str.r.'' 
tl.f  piii'i'^rapli  beginning  ca  Ime  'M.  page  }. 
;i  '<l  endlDiJ  on  line  2J.  piige  4. 

Tlie  rilATHMAN  The  que-stiou  is  on 
tlie  anicndmenL  offered  by  the  genllc- 
i-uia  fvvm  CallfoMiia  f  Mr.  Rovc.-l'  . 

'liie  ar,^.t;i.il:i-.fp.t  w^i  agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  CierK  vill  rend 
1  lie  'liiorl:  read  a  .s  f oiio*\  o : 

F.'.irRCJXfV    SCHOOL     MO 

f-cr  t.iir>l:iB  oiu  title  IV  of  the  Cl.  il  Ri_;hi  . 
Act  of  l!>64  and  the  Emersency  School  Ail 
Alt.  $131700.000. 

AMEr.aMENT    (.FFFJt-.n    tV    MR      ItOVHAU 

Mr.  KOYBAL.  Mr.  ChiiiMiMn.  I  ( ITcr 
.   i  rmieiidmcMU 
Tlio  Cleik  read  as  follov.o; 

AiiicnUineii^  ou'e'td  Uy  Mr.  Rcjybai.:  Snike 
the  panujrapu  lie^imiin^  on  line  23.  pa<;e  4. 
and  ending  on  line  25.  pr.ge  4. 

The  CHAIRMA!-:.  The  QiT-tiou  i.s  on 
the  frneVidinci'.t  oRtied  by  t'.ip  gor.tleraar. 
Ii-Tiu  C'jhioiiiia  iM".  Rovbal). 

The  ameudiueiu  wi",  asjreed  lo. 

Trie  CHAIRMAN.  ^  lie  Clerk  uill  read. 

The  Clerk  real  a>  I3ll.3v  s: 

For  cnvrvir.-  int  t:'!e  IV  of  the  Civil  Itlijht; 
Act  of  1064  and  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act.  fnr  the  period  Ju!v  1,  1976,  through 
Eepttmber  30.   1<>76.  $J25,000. 

.\MtMiMENT    (jlrFJlED    BY    1;R.    ttOYBM. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ofTer 
;'n  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follot^-.,: 

.Xnit  LdniOat  ofTersd  by  Mr.  Rcjti.u.:  Strike 
'  ue  par<tv;raph  bet^lnuiug  ou  line  1,  payc  3, 
■."id  endint;  o.i  line  3    page  5. 

The  CfrATRM-XN.  The  question  is  on 

t  hf  arietu'ment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
::om  C.-!i:"ornla  (Mr.  Roybad. 

Th.e  aniendiiient  w.i.-  agieed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  ihe  Clc.k  will  reatl. 

ihe  Clerk  read  as  lallov/.s: 

L0l'C\TION    FOR    TKi-:    li '.NTICMMT'O 

For  carrying  onf.  to  the  extent  not  othtr- 
v.  i~e  provided,  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
itppcd  Act.  $225,000,000:  Pro^icii-d.  That  of 
this  anioant  $100,000,000  for  part  B  shall 
!N-i'.,:ne  available  for  ob!i-atiuu  on  July  1, 
;'17'.;.  m  rx  ..^hall  ieai:i:.i  u'-allablc  lui".:!  Sep- 
tember 30.  1977. 


A  .TKO-.'F'.V    (.'  1  .  rc-D    PV    MR,    p.ivn.\L 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
ameiicment. 

Thj  Cleik  \':\d  a:^  follows: 

A:nc:.dinent  offered  by  Mr.  Royjul:  Strik'- 
the  paragraph  beg'nnlng  on  l:t>e  4,  pRge  ?, 
ftuil  ending  on  line  9.  page  5. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  &iiesiion  Ls  ou 
tJie  .im<'ndment  otle.-: d  by  the  feciuleman 
l;i'in  C^iiiioinui  'Mi'  Roybal'. 

The  am.endni'iH  was  at^reed  to. 

Th.e  CHAIRMAfC.  The  Clerk  "ill  read. 

The  Cleik  rL".u  a.s  ioUoUc : 

Fiiv  "Eduoavlon  i.-.r  the  handic.-.ppeU"  for 
f.e  p».ri')d  Jul)  1.  ISiTO,  thron^h  Septein- 
1'  r  Ut).  15)76.  siiViWO'jO 

Ai\I(:i.5..li..NT  f:  I  r..Hl  Bit  .■•J.  SO  .  B-M 

Mr.  ROI-BAI.  Mr  ChalnnaM.  I  ollev  ;.ii 
i'lif  ndi'ient. 

Tho  Cleik  re«'I  a>  follov.s: 

Anu'idment  rifered  by  Mr.  R-.-j^tL.  SLiiUP 
:;ie  paiugr.-jph  begimUng  ou  line  lu.  piige  5. 
fiiid  ending  ou  Ihie  11.  page  5. 

'Hie  c::.\IRM\N.  The  ti-.ie-!i;.n  i.s  o-s 
the  amcndm'^i.t  ofTc-red  by  rhe  geiitle- 
m.tn  from  California  <Mr.  Rovb'D. 

The  iUiitndmer.t  wr^-,  aiiieed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAiX.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  re;.d  :i^  follows; 

OftUr.ftKiNAC.     V.K  ^TtO.>fAT        AM:      .MT     ."     IPl  - 
t.XTlON 

For  CRrryiUs;  out,  lo  the  ex  cut  not  othcr- 
v::^  provided,  section  102(b)  (s20.000,no(.) . 
parti  E  and  C  (J438.U78.000).  D.  F  (J^aO.OlH  - 
ooui.  G  (&19..5tio.0<;'i),  H  (itJ.eiSi  COUi  and  1 
of  the  Vociiti-'uril  Edii<  ation  Aci  of  ly6;l.  z 
ninended  (20  U.S.C.  124l-ir,i»t)  and  pftrt,> 
B-  1  iuid  D  of  Tl:e  £ducation  Proiosslons  De- 
veiopnvri-t  Art.  and  Ihe  Adult  .Ecit'catlon  Act 
of  laes.  $658.84'».000.  Including  5.I6.OOO.OCO 
for  eKf-aiplary  prr^-r.i'ns  niider  part  D  ot 
i.aid  Vsttii  Act  of  vMiich  50  per  centum  shall 
roui.'.tn  avaiii'Me  until  expencii:  i  and  50  per 
centum  shall  r-.maiu  available  tin-ounh  June 
30.  U'7G,  at'd  not  lo  evceed  E^lB.OOO.ooo  lor 
research  and  tramina;  under  pan  C  of  said 
1963  Act;  rro?  i/rrf.  That  of  this  amount 
$67,500,000  for  tlie  Adult  Eduratloii  Act  .shall 
become  available  for  obligation  in  Jaly  1. 
1976.  and  sli.\ll  rem.nn  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1977. 

AsirNCStENr  cir;:RiD  by  mr.  boybai, 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chpirni:n,  I  offct 
an  ajvendment. 

Thp  Clerk  rca:I  a-  follow.s; 

Amendineat  offered  by  Mr.  RoYhM.:  Striko 
t'le  p.ira^rauii  beclnnlng  on  line  12,  page  5. 
t.iid  ending  on  line  3.  page  6. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlic  f;'.;c;-ticn  Is  or. 
the  amendment  otfercd  hy  the  (;entlc- 
rtian  from  Califontia  'Mr.  Roye.m^ 

Tire  amendment  was  atrreed  to. 

Tli2  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Cl^^ik  wiil  lead. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow ;.: 

For  "Occupnttonal,  vocation."!,  and  .id'.ilt 
education"  for  the  period  July  1.  197G, 
throut;h  September  30.  1976.  Slot, 000,000. 

AMFVOMEKT    OFFFRFO    BY    .MR.    r.ilYBAt, 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ofler 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  rca.l  a.=.  folluv^s: 

Amendment  oft'eicd  by  Mr.  R''-»-B\t.:  Strik') 
the  p:ir;'Craph  beeinnins;  on  li.'o  4,  pa'?e  G. 
and  ending  on  line  6.  pp?e  6. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  O'l 
the  amendment  offered  hv  tlic  ccntle- 
man  from  Cahiovnia  tMr.  Roybad. 

The  ame!^d"i^n(   was  a.'ueed  to. 

The  rVM.'MAN.  The  Cierl-:  ■<  ;il  read. 

The  Clerk  read  «.<;  follow  •;• 


Hir.Hrn    FDfC.ATIC'.s- 

Fn:  c.urjing  oiU,  to  the  e--:tvnt  no;  oiher- 
■.vl.se  provided,  tlt'.t-s  I  III.  IV.  and  part.s  A. 
B.  C.  aiid  D  of  title  IX  and  sfctlfu  120, i  o; 
the  Hlt;her  Edui:ition  Act.  the  Emergency 
Insiucd  Student  Loan  Act  of  1069.  as 
i.mcnried.  section  207  and  title  VI  of  the  Na- 
tiou;il  Defense  Fdiuation  Act.  the  Muli::.l 
Educrilional  and  C'llnral  Exciian^e  Art  cu 
l!iiil.  section  22  of  tuo  Act  cf  June  21'.  10;-(5, 
f.s  am<-:.ded  (7  U  .S  C  ?20).  section  -121  of  tiie 
Cieiifrnl  Edncaii:'n  PrrvisioM;;  Act,  tule  IX  o: 
the  E!_inentaiy  a.v.l  Secondnry  Educati  •)■. 
Act.  and  Pubu?  L;iw  02-50"),  >2.;:33,';84,0in;, 
or  whiih  $130,(;a3.000  lor  t-npplemenial  eclu- 
cati^ni  I  opp::rtui>.;t y  ^rant-j  and  anuiunt^ 
avft.-l:iblc  lor  II' tlloc.'itiou  amoi.j;  clitjible 
iiibt1tiit:e::s  fir  -.vvrlc-Etudy  grants  and  for 
incentive  gn'nls  hh^^\  retnain  avaitable 
thr(.iit;h  September  30,  1377,  S23  750.000  ihiill 
be  t-'T  veieran.s  cof '-of-tnstrt'cti.-r.  pa;inent:~ 
to  in-:!itnt1pns  c.»"  hi-her  edu-allon.  fPSO,- 
uen.ti.'O  shall  be  iov  bi^^:?  op]>;)rtunlty  t;r.i'ii:- 
(iticliidiiig  not  tu  e.veeed  (ill  5C0.000  for  ;vd- 
niini.Mrative  expfci:°e;.)  nr\airh  $,'51S. 500,000 
shall  icniain  a\ailiibk'  Ihronjiii  .St;)tfcn.bLr  r.O 
li)77.  ana  S452  r'Oii.'.iuo  tor  sub'^^aes  on  suar- 
anteeci  student  lo'ir.s  shall  remain  available 
itnlil  expended:  Poridcd.  That  none  of  the 
rund.^  in  this  Act  shall  be  n.^ed  to  pay  ai-y 
anioaut  (or  basic  opportunity  grHiU^.  for  stu- 
dents who  were  eiiroUed  hi  InsUtu'lon.s  of 
l.'.'I'.er  edncatirm  prior  to  April  1.  1973. 
:i'.'ir'vnMF.\  r  (ii:ri»si>  ev  mh.  kovb.m. 

M;.  ROYBAL.  ?lr.  ChF.i-;r.ar..  1  offer 
:•!  ■ii;ie'itinu'nt. 

TiK'  Clerk  uaJ  r-.  follows: 

Aniendinent  olTered  by  Mr.  Rdv}:ai  :  Strike 
tlie  i)tTagraph  beglsiuinR  on  line  7,  pace  6. 
and  ending  on  line  7.  page  7. 

The  CHATPMA^:.  The  fiue.Mion  is  on 
il  c  .".nicrdmciit  eifcrcd  by  the  ■.cntlci.t.^n 
from    Calif ornta    'Mr.    Royu.-i.  1. 

Tlie  iiinendment  was  a'.^.rced  to. 

Thr  CHAIRMAN.  Th.e  Cljrk  will  re?d. 

I'lic  Clcik  read  as  fellows; 

For  "Higher  education"  for  the  period 
July  I.  1976,  throu'-h  September  30,  1976. 
$124,000,000,  to  re.r.ain  juailable  until  fc:<- 
Iicnd'.'d. 

A^:r^-DM^^~r  okferkd  bv  .-.la.  hoyum. 

Air.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairiaait.  I  o.Tcr 
;>n  amendmnt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foll;'-.\>: 

Ameiidment  olTeiod  by  Mr  Rnv?,\-^:  Strike 
1'ie  pavr.5rai)h  beftinnnlp,  on  lino  8,  pace  7, 
i'ld  er.rtin:;  on  !''.:.-•  le.  n:'  'e  7. 

Tiic  CHAIRMAN.  Tho  question  is  on 
the  anicnumenL  oaered  by  the  ;:,cntle- 
nian  fr.nii  Califo-nia   'Air.  Rovbai,). 

The  amendment  was  u^^r.^ed  to. 

Th.e  CHAIRMAN.  Th.e  Cieik  will  rtad. 

Tin-  Clerk  read  as  follow.?: 

ItBRAPY    EtSOUnVi.S 

For  c-.rrying  out.  to  the  c.ttent  not  other- 
v.Ke  provided,  titles  I  (,?4J  155,000)  a-  d  III 
($2,594,000)  of  the  Libr.Try  .'rorvices  an-'l  Cov- 
.strxiction  Act  (20  TI  s  c  ch.  16):  titie  II, 
pa;t  A  of  the  Hii!;er  Ediraf .on  .^ct;  n.nd 
title  IV.  pait  B  (.S137.?ai)  (JOO)  of  the  Ele- 
inenlriry  jiid  Secondary  Educ.-.uou  Act.  $104,- 
O.'it.OOO:  Pr.jiiacd.  That  the  amount  appio- 
priaUd  above  for  title  IV.  part  B  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Art  shall 
become  available  for  obll;^ation  on  July  1, 
1970.  r.nd  shaM  r'nv.au  a'.Hi'.l;'e  until  .Sep- 
tember 30,   1977. 

A^iF^•■tl^'if:^.T  o;iiy.i..t  r-t'   "''•..  !:ov:v\' 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offcf 
:   1  arnendcut. 

The  Clerk  read  a.^  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RoYnAi.;  ,Si,rike 
the  paragraph  beginning  on  line  11.  page  7 
.aid  eiidlnt;  on  line  21,  page  7. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  Roybal). 

The  amendment  was  agi'eed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follov.s: 

Slc.  305.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
vide a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant, 
■.he  saUvry  of  oV  any  remuneration  whatever 
lo  any  individual  applying  tor  admis.iion.  at- 
tending, employed  by,  tea^'liing  at,  or  doing 
research  at  an  in-Mitution  of  hiElier  educa- 
tion who  ha.-^  (-itj;aged  ;n  conduct  on  or 
alter  Ati^ust  1.  1969.  v. hich  involves  tlie  use 
df  (or  the  as.siAtance  to  others  in  the  u.se  of) 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  or  tlie  .''cizure 
of  property  \mder  the  con;rul  of  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  to  require  or 
prevent  the  availability  of  cei-iain  curricu- 
lum, or  to  prevent  ihe  faculty,  admini.stra- 
t:ve  oliifials.  or  .^tit'Jtnt.s  in  .sucii  in."ti',.ution 
fro;n  engaghir,  in  their  duties  or  pi:-suing 
their  studies  a    tuch  Institutioni 

p'liNT  or  OHDrn 

Mr.  CTARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  reserve  a  lijint  of  oi'de;'  ayainst 
r-oction  305. 

The  CHAIR^L\N.  The  Chaii'  advLses 
thai  this  i^  th.e  lime  lo  make  a  point  of 
order  at;ainst  seel  ion  305.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  genileman  Ironi  Califor- 
nia for  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chaiiir.an.  I  ri.-e  to 
make  a  point  of  order  a-iainst  section 
305  en  lite  grounds  that  it  imposes  addi- 
tional burdens  and  duties  on  Govern- 
ment executives  and  is  leL-isIalion  on  an 
appropriations  bill,  and  is  in  violation 
of  clau'^e  2  ol  rule  XXI. 

Mr.  Chairman.  lanptuTv'c  simihn-  to 
section  305  has  consistently  been  ruled 
out  of  order  in  ihe  pa!;t.  Specifically.  I 
cite  chapter  26.  sections  16.8,  16.9,  and 
16.10  of  'Deschler's  Procedure"  in  the 
House:  in  tiiree  ca.^es  amendments  wirich 
sought  lo  penalize  students  for  disrup- 
tive conduct  at  a  university  were  held  to 
impose  additional  duties  and  ruled  out  as 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill. 

Additional  duties  impo:ied  by  this 
amendment  could  mclude: 

Determination  as  to  whether  llie  en- 
tire student  body  at  Brown  University, 
who  went  on  strike  yesterday  over  a 
number  of  administrative  decisions, 
would  have  their  student  aid  cut  off. 

Determination  as  to  whether  those 
students  who  verbally — but  not  physi- 
cally— disrupted  an  appearance  by  Dr. 
Wilham  gchockley  at  Yale  would  have 
their  student  aid  funds  cut  off. 

Determination  as  to  whether  students 
in  a  demonstration  against  the  war 
which  was  broken  up  by  police,  perhaps 
even  teargas,  and  thus  interrupted  the 
cmTiculum  in  a  college,  would  have  their 
funds  cut  off. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  Is 
vagoie  and  unreasonable  and  clearly  im- 
poses additional  duties  on  executive  ofTi- 
i  ers  and  should  be  itiled  out  of  order. 

It  could  be  cited  that  Public  Law  92- 
318.  section  497,  already  imposes  this 
C'Uiy;  but  that  public  law  requires  that 
.■^omtbody  be  convicted  of  a  crime  and 
;.lso  convicted  of  a  cnme  as  of  June  30 
"iJ^72. 

Iri  this  bill,  we  are  iniposing  a  duty  to 
(.0  aJl  the  way  back  to  August  1,  1969, 


to  determine  whether  ihey  ha\e  cnriiged 
in  any  such  conduct. 

It  is  one  thing  to  check  w  hether  some- 
body ha^  a  criminal  con\1ction.  but  an- 
other thing  to  determine  whether  they 
engaged  in  any  conduct  and  it  imposes 
a  duty  to  search  back  3  more  years. 

So  I  submit  this  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  act  and  should  Ic  ruled 
out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doc-  ih.-  j-etnl-man 
i'^'oni  Pennsylvania  wi.-.h  i-  bo  heard  on 
Ihe  point  of  order? 

Mr.  iTjOOD.  I  do.  Mr.  Chainuan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ihis  lan&uut-e  has  been 
in  this  bill  for  many,  m.-iny  year.-,  since 
U\19  anylitjw.  We  have  alw  ay.~  CDni^idered 
this  to  be  a  lirnittition  0:1  :.n  a.:':;!opi'ia- 
iLonbill. 

Mr.  Chairmaji.  I  rclc"  the  Chair  to 
■'Desciiler's  Procedure."  riinpter  25.  i:iagc 
280.  section  15.4.  where  I  fir.d  th.S  hnt- 
guage: 

A;i  amendment  pro\-}di;):;  tiiat  no  piir:  ■•: 
the  funds  carried  in  a  pendiiiu:  tteneral  ap- 
propriation bill  may  be  used  fur  r:n;i;icial  as- 
sistance for  Ettideuts  who  have  cng.tged  in 
force  or  ha'ic  used  tlie  threat  of  lo:-oe  10  pre- 
vent faculty  or  .-.titdent.s  from  cirryins  out 
their  duties  or  studies,  wa.-~  hc:d  in  order 
as  a  limitation.  115  Cong.  Rcc.  2]6,)G,  91.- 1 
Ca-.v^.  1st  S."Sv.  July  ;31,  UiC;i   >Ht?,  tgi]:  I, 

Tliat  was  sustained  in  liic  91sl  Cun- 
press.  1st  session.  I  remember  tliat  very 
>'  ell,  indeed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  is  jiie- 
pared  to  rule  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  has  examined  Ure  p;eee- 
dents  cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia as  well  as  that  precedent  cited  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  It  is  ii 
fairly  well  established  principle  tiiat  a 
limitation  on  an  appropriation  bill  will 
be  considered  to  be  in  order  so  long  as  ii 
apphes  only  to  the  funds  contained  in 
said  appropriation  bill  and  does  not  im- 
pose new  and  unusual  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities upon  the  administrator 
.such  as  the  making  of  a  specific  deter- 
mination or  finding,  in  whielr  ca'^e  it  is 
held  to  be  legislation. 

In  the  case  cited  by  the  genlle:nan 
from  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  Holifield. 
on  July  31,  1969,  while  presiding  over  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  in  con- 
sidering an  appropriation  bill  for  educa- 
tion, was  confronted  witli  the  same  point 
of  order. 

The  Chair  finds  that  the  provision 
under  contest  in  the  precedent,  cited  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  was 
for  all  purposes  identical  to  the  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  present  bill.  It  was 
held  on  that  occasion  that  it  was  a  Icgiti- 
r-.-.te  limitation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
Consistent  with  that  precedent,  and  be- 
cause the  precedents  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  are  clearly  distin- 
guishable, the  Chair  overniles  tlie  point 
of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFniED     BY     ;>:R.  ST.-.rii 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offci-  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  St  -.r-K  ;  On  pace 
13,  line  15,  strike  out  section  305  ar^d  rrii.mi- 
ber  accordingly. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Uie 
question  of  legislating  hi  these  aji.jropri- 


tuion  bills.  I  am  afraid  here  wc  are  cre- 
ating a  very  dangerous  precedent  and  a 
i^recedent  which  could  come  to  haunt  all 
of  us  in  our  districts.  I  hojje  all  the  Mem- 
bers will  read  .section  305  very  carefully, 
and  I  hope  they  will  read  it.  understand- 
ing that  ix^ople  can  be  involved  in  .strikes. 
;n  demonstrations,  initiate  them  :'ind  be 
on  the  other  side. 

But.  to  give  syiVieuot':.-  th.e  a'.';l;iy  to 
deny  higher  education,  to  deny  ;-  job  ai 
ihe  iniiversn;-  of  any  kind,  to  do  research 
or  be  employed  in  any  administrative 
(t-i.-ition  merely  because  some  undefined 
individu.il  will  deter.nine  that  this  per- 
.-nn  has  -encaged  in  conduct" — with  na 
liearing  process,  there  is  no  appeal  to  a 
court,  merely  a  statement  here  thai  if  it 
is  found  that  the  lndi\idual  has.  "en- 
gaged in  conduct  on  or  after  Augn.Nt  1 
Il^CP."  which  takes  us  back  6  ycittts  1:1 
lime,  ihey  may  be  fired:  they  m.ry  have 
t!-.e:r  studeni  aid  cut  off:  they  may  have 
i!:eir  i-esearch  project  canceled. 

I  uould  .submit  t:;..i  ihis  could  cut 
;!cross  both  sides  of  tlie  aisle.  II  u  is  leg- 
i.'lation  in  an  ai-ipropriation  bill  that  is 
it(>;  .  ubieci  to  a  jjoint  of  orderit  is  indeed 
b.id  legislation.  There  is  .come  le;-islation 
on  the  books  which  savs  that  it  is  inap- 
propriate for  somebody  to  receive  this  aid 
if  they  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  Viy 
any  court  in  the  land,  but  it  .just  seem  ■  t.i 
me  that  to  gi^•e  this  authority  to  deny  a 
:  >b  or  higlier  education  to  some  undeier- 
mined  jierson  seems  10  me  to  !>e  going 
lar  bc.\ond  what  rcs^.-onsible  lefei.'.lation 
-hould  include. 

I  would  submit  to  the  Member-  ih.it  w.. 
a.e  adequately  i):-otected  in  the  existing 
l.;w.  The  Parliamentarian  and  the  Chair- 
man decided  to  make  my  previous  point 
of  order  out  of  order.  If  that  law  exist.-, 
then  there  Is  no  need  for  this  present 
section  in  the  ajjpropriation  bill,  which 
I  think  could  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  ccn- 
fusion  and  create  retribution,  pcrhap-, 
against  people  in  a  labor  di.-puic  or  on 
.ny  other  grounds. 

I  am  asking  the  Members  lo  .siippo. ; 
my  amendment,  which  would  strike  .sec- 
tion 305. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairtnan.  I  v^iowc  lo 
strike  out  the  la=t  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m  suppo;  t  o.'  tlv 
amendment  to  strike  cut  this  section, 
and  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
lor  bringing  this  important  matter  be- 
fore us.  I  think  that  had  he  no:  raided 
the  ciucsiion  it  would  have  gone  by  m:- 
noticed. 

Some  time  ago  the  studciits  on  ihe 
campuses  were  quite  concerned  witlr  a 
policy  of  the  government,  which  has 
since  been  repudiated  ovei-whelmincly 
by  the  American  people,  as  well  as  by 
this  body.  And  what  were  the  students 
concerned  with?  They  were  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  our  Government  was 
continuing  an  illegal  and  an  immoral 
war,  to  which  they  ob.iected.  In  the  heat 
and  the  pa.ssion  and  the  debate  and  the 
controversy  and  tlie  fears  and  the  con- 
fusion, tills  body  allowed  itself  to  be 
loanicked  into  pa.ssing  amendments  of 
this  kind.  Such  amendments  are  now- 
frozen  into  the  law.  On  the  face  of  It,  the 
section  is  discriminatory  and.  in  my 
opinion,  also  unconstitutional.  It  penal- 
izes somebody  who  ha.s  not  been  con- 
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vicled  of  a  tiimc  .somebody  wlio  ciiii  be 
the  turgel  of  subjective,  di.scnniinalory 
('jiiciucl  oil   the  pait  of   the  university 
while   pui^iiinK   hi.s  or  her   educational 
:  (tivuies.  Section  30.=)  refers  to  conduct 
'  jiuiiultcd  any  time  .^incc  Au^usr  1.  1969. 
Aiiivitie.s  at  that  tune  in  (jioie.st  resulted 
.11  ■iistuibance  which  imeiUMed  with  the 
luiif  tioniiiK   of  canipUNu.N.   No  one  coii- 
*!unes  Violence    But  many  ol   the-p  ac- 
t.'iiis  Were  nonviolent  even  thoUE,h  they 
•Milted   m   preventing   clasMoom.s   and 
universitrv  Iiom  functioning  for  a  peri- 
od <ii  time  Todav  the  cainjiu-cs  are  rehi- 
':\i>iy  qmet.  To  continue  this  section  ran 
fiy    have    a    <hi!lint;    effei  t    upon    the 
'  anipa^es     Furthermore,    it    i.s    unequal 
MMtnient   to  deprive  .sonn'Oiu-  of  fund.*; 
i-r  employment  becau.se  of  pa.-t  conduct. 
:"t  neces.'.arily  (rnnin:il    thtii  me  aviiil- 
*j!»"  U>  other-, 
ft  >eem.s  to  me  tliat.  we  could  di.>auree 
.   to  what  1.-.   the  use  of  ion  r  or  tiie 
Ui'-e.il  oi  foicc.  and  .sometimes  students, 
url   c\cn   teachers,  can   be  intfmpen>t«; 
Ml  l.niKiiane  and  in  action    This  pi\ni- 
"■:  has  lio  place  here. 
I  urue  this  body  to  wipe  out  ilie  follies 
'I  Itie  pa.sl.  to  dc.d  with  the  needs  of  the 
r»-enl.  and  not  repeat  m  the  future  ill- 
■  tl.^ide|•ed  Icfeii.^laiion  oi  clauve^  in  leai.s- 
fion   whidi   penalize   iudi\idu.ils   in   a 
1  <  liininatorv   fa>hion  iind  wha  h  have 
1  'iseful  parjt'jce.s  except  tn  repress  clif- 
:    relices 

f  want  agnin  to  commeml  tlie  t:entlc- 
:;';i.i  There  may  be  Member.^-  uf  this  body 
•  )C.i\    .sittiia,'    here    who    were    on    the 

<i>"  u.sps  at  the  time  of  unre.si.  who    I 

tpiK.  fulfilled  the  hit;hest  det^ree  oi 
■  'tnotism  when  they  objected  to  the  war 
;;i  Vietnam  for  whi<  h  the  people  of  thi.s 
.N";iiion  have  suffered  and  for  v.hidi  the 
people  of  other  countries  have  suffered 
It  is  time  we  Rot  rid  of  these  .sens.'1e.s.<: 
irrelevant  amendments  and  laws 

Ml.  S.MITH  ol  Iowa.  Mr  Ciiairmaii  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
"orci.-,  and  I  ii.-.e  in  oi)|>ositiMn  to  the 
:!i!endment. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  i.s  indicated  by  this 
.taieiidment.  it  has  been  in  the  bill  since 
lljna.  and  the  ^;entlewoman  from  New 
York  'Ms.  Abzuoi  is  mi.stakcn  when  she 
connects  it  with  the  Vietnam  war.  It  was 
not  connef  ted  with  tliat  war.  Thi.s  in- 
volved students  who  objet  ted  to  curric- 
ulum and  had  sei/cd  cla.s.^iooms  and 
who  had.  bi  the  use  of  force,  prevented 
other  .students  from  uoinu  to  chi.vs.  These 
otla-i  .student.s  were  .-luUenl.s  who  had 
with  lluir  hard-earned  monev  paid  tui- 
tion and  who  wanted  to  get  an  education. 
They  had  Kone  to  school,  they  tried  to 
<-<<  to  their  da.s.ses.  and  they  were  pre- 
vented by  force  from  Koiiii;  to  class. 

That  was  what  we  were  confiunted 
with  There  was  an  uproar  throuyhout 
the  ( Duntry.  People  said.  'Look  the  Gov- 
einment  .should  not  give  money  to  suj)- 
port  tho.NC  kinds  of  students  '  The  rem- 
edy proposed  was  to  kill  student  aid 
PKjfjrams. 

So.  Mr.  Cliairman.  it  wa.s  threatening 
the  support  for  all  .>tudent  aid  If  we  had 
nut  i)ut  this  amendment  m  liere— and 
this  IS  very  temperate  compared  with 
some  ot  the  proposals  that  were  maile  at 
the  time— student  aid  programs  would 
liavc    utfeied    Wliat  w.t-  ha|>penin^  was 


thiit  there  v, ere  a  few  student-  who  really 
did  not  want  an  education,  only  a  hand- 
ful of  them,  who  were  causinp;  us  to  lose 
the  sui)port  for  the  thousands  who 
needed  student  aid  in  the  United  States. 
So  we  settled  on  this  langua:;e.  and 
we  have  carried  it  in  the  bill  since  that 
time  We  have  not  had  any  criticism 
of  student  aid  programs  on  that  basis 
smr-c  and  what  \.e  are  doing  here  if  wc 
tal-.e  this  out  is  this:  We  are  raising  up 
tlie  possibUil.-  of  helping  three  or  lour 
..ludents  aid  runninu  the  ri^k  o."  iosin'.i 
the  ..upjjoit  of  ten.s  of  thousands  ot 
.-.ludenls  over  tiie  countiy.  I  do  not  DnnK 
tlK'.t  is  \-  hat  W'  V.  ail'.  ?nd  I  do  not  think 
that  is  worth  it. 

Mr.  DRINAN  Mr.  CI.  irnr  n  '..iUtiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  ol  Joa.i.  I  yield  to  the 
f.'i  ntiemati  fr..m  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr  DRTNAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gejuifn.,;,.i  icv!,ond  to  thi.-,  inquiry: 

Is  there  an,-,  e\  ideiice  actually  that  this 
|)rovl.-ion.  .section  30.i.  has  ever  been  ii.sed 
to  disquaiily  students  who  may  be  barred 
from  rtcei\ing  funds  under  this  i)rovi- 
sion? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No.  be<au.'-e  ap- 
parently I  hey  leave  it  up  to  the  univei-- 
.-.itics,  and  they  avoid  great  vi.sibililv  in 
h  •ndhng  the  problem. 

I  Icl  that  we  are  making  trout  le  v  hen 
w^  raise  questions  like  this,  atid  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary. 

Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Chairman,  h.is  ihis 
e>. -r  gone  to  court?  In  my  .judgment.  thi.s 
Ci.nld  be  unconstitutional  on  its  face,  a'ul 
I  hel  eve  it  is  tot.dly  unenforceable. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  To  my  knowledi-'c. 
It  has  not  gone  to  court.  But  there  is 
iDthing  to  keep  a  student  from  going  to 
school.  While  they  cannot  use  Federal 
money  for  that  puiijose.  il  the  univcisity 
wants  to  take  s(j!iie  other  schokn  -hip  or 
univcrsitv  iiiiiney  and  u.se  it  instead  of 
ttie  Federal  money,  they  could  do  that. 
But  this  does  not  prohibit  anybody  from 
going  to  .school.  It  only  reserves  the  Fed- 
eral money  for  tho.se  who  do  not  u.se  force 
to  prohibit  others  from  attending  classes. 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Ch.iirman.  if  the 
gentleman  will  vield  further,  it  does  take 
away  a  rigiit  to  which  he  would  be  eligi- 
ble becau.se  of  .some  misconduct  which 
does  not  have  to  be  a  crime,  and  it  does 
not  say  which  tribunal  .should  sit  m  .ludg- 
menl  on  this,  pjrtimlarly  where  there  is 
a  question  of  tlie  statute  of  limitations, 
for  instance.  There  are  all  types  of  legal 
questions  involved,  and  this  student 
could  certainly  be  deprived  of  a  right 
without  due  proce.-s. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  And  iluit  was  be- 
cau.se  he  was  infringing  on  the  right  of 
other  students  to  attend  cla.ss  without 
being  interfered  with.  That  is  why  this 
language  was  put  in  here. 

Mr  DRINAN.  He  should  be  punished 
ft.r  that,  of  course,  but  the  question  is 
whether  he  should  be  punished  in  this 
w  .ty 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  But  they  do  not 
liave  to  Use  Federal  money;  t.hey  c:in  use 
any  other  monev  they  wish 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gen.leman  from  California. 

Mr  STARK  Mr.  Chairm.^n.  I  tnink 
wlKit    the   gentleiu.in   says   is  quite  cor- 


rci  t.  that  none  of  us  here  want  to  con- 
done disruptive  actions.  There  is  a  law 
on  the  booko  which  says  that  if  .so-ne- 
boc!v  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime,  the.' 
are  denied  a  certain  right,  but  iii  thi  ■ 
PMticular  section  it  merely  .';iys  it  will 
bo  denied  to  someone  who  has  engaged 
in  some  certain  conduct,  and  it  does  not 
.say  who  will  determine  that  That  i.s  what 
it  is  aboiit.  in  any  event. 

All  I  am  su:;ge.sting  is  thai  wc  have 
good  law  to  the  efifect  thai  cL>:  rly  stt^.toi 
if  somebody  is  convicted  of  doing  ex- 
pi.  ily  what  tiic  gentleman  ii  o'n  Iowa  .  a^t. 
v\-.'  would  uoL  o'lv  ;bhor  it.  bt.t  the  r.inds 
would  be  cut  off.  What  this  ctoes,  though, 
is  to  leave  a  looi.'hole  which  overambi- 
ti  )us  administrators  in  a  camj-'.is  can  ap- 
ph'  iii  Mich  a  way  that  there  students 
v.oiilfi  not  rccei\e  any  aid.  I  would  .ug- 
Bc;t  thi.-  would  not  solve  any  problem. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chaii  man.  wc 
h-ne.  of  coui.-e.  financial  aid  olficcr.s 
who  handle  aid  funds  for  these  students, 
and  obviously  the  financial  aid  ofTicer 
mal:es  the  dcci-ion  when  th?  r Indent  ap- 
plie.>  as  to  whether  he  fits  in  this  cate- 
gory or  not.  If  he  fits  into  t'.iat  catcjorv 
and  he  still  wants  to  give  him  a  loan, 
iic  can  give  it  to  him  from  oth.er  ftmd 
from  non-Federal  fund;-. 

I  tio  not  think  we  .sliould  1:;  ock  this 
section  out  of  here,  because  I  think  it 
would  threaten  student-aid  programs 
Wo  have  increa-ed  student -aid  programs 
by  Innidreds  of  millions  of  dollars  wifn 
tliis  section  in  here,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  would  be  serving  the  .>tudent..  by 
striking  this  section.  By  simply  raising 
the  problem,  we  would  take  the  ri^k  oi 
h.lping  one  or  two  studeius  .-ometimc  m 
liie  future  and  hurting  many  others 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  frankly  wish  the 
am.mdmiMit  were  not  here  becati.se  I  think 
It  does  open  old  wounds  which  would 
best  be  forgotten.  I  also  frankly  think 
that  lliere  has  been  an  incredible  degree 
of  overblown  rhetoric  on  both  sides  of 
this  question  during  the  last  10  minutes 
I  want  to  make  one  simple  observation: 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate,  for  instance. 
that  this  i.sMie  has  been  tied  to  the  Viet- 
nam war,  I  do  not  care  what  people's 
motives  were.  I  do  not  think  it  was  pa- 
triotic, in  any  .sense  of  the  word,  because 
of  strong  feelings  over  the  war.  for  stu- 
dents to  prevent  other  kids  from  going 
to  ela.sses  or  to  destroy  public  property. 
We  had  some  incredibly  unfortunate 
events  of  that  nature  in  my  own  State. 
But  a.s  long  a.s  the  amendment  is  here, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  vote  on  it.  Let 
me  .just  make  one  small  point  on  behalf 
of  tlie  amendment.  This  language  has 
been  there  for  years,  it  is  true.  But  this 
language  really  requires  us  to  go  back 
and  look  at  .someone's  conduct  6  years 
ago.  I  think  that  is  a  little  bit  heavy 
in  comparison  to  the  new  statute  of  limi- 
tations placed  on  politicians  under  the 
Campaign  Finance  Reform  Act  last  year. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
pa.s.sed  a  Campaign  Finance  Reform  Act 
last  year,  and  we  shortened  the  statute^ 
of  limitations  for  us  to  3  years.  But  the 
bill  is  in  effect  a  .statute  of  limitations 
for  students  of  6  years  and  if  the  lan- 
guage is  not  changed  ne.xt  year,  it  will 
be  7    and  the  following  year  it  will  be  8 
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That  is  not  a  fair  balance  between  poli- 
ticians and  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  much  in  eiTor  as  I 
think  those  students  were  at  the  Unl- 
vennty  of  Wisconsin  and  all  the  other 
!)Iaccs  in  the  cotmtry — and  I  do  think 
they  were  wrong — I  also  think  that  it 
i'  just  possible  that  some  of  them,  after 
C  and  7  years,  are  different  people 
t'r.m  they  wcic  when  they  committed 
t!r  offen.ses.  And  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
tiiere  is  no  requirement  in  this  language 
that  someone  even  be  convicted  of  an 
offense.  There  is  simply  a  requirement 
that  somebody  be  involved,  no  matter 
how  indirectly.  Therefore,  while  I  think 
it  i.-  unfortunate  that  thi.s  amendment 
was  brought  up.  I  think  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  it  ha.s  been  debated  in  the 
cDiite>;t  in  which  it  was  debated.  In  any 
event.  I  do  think  that  there  is  a  case  for 
reasonableness  which  can  b*-  made  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  this  amendment.  This  lan- 
guage has  been  in  here  since  1969.  We 
have  had  no  complaint  one  way  or  the 
other.  Thus,  we  have  been  acting  out  of 
an  abundance  of  caution,  fis  we  usually 
do  with  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Stahk  > . 

The  que.stion  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr.  Stark  >  there 
were — ayes  37,  noes  102. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

tjcc.  .314.  No  pari  of  ilie  ruiicl-,  ciunaincti  in 
tliLs  .^ct  may  be  used  to  force  any  .school 
or  .schocil  dLstrict  which  1.-  de-^Ptrregnted  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  or  1964.  Public  Law  88-352.  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  .slu- 
dems:  to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed. 
or  C(jior  the  aboli:3liment  of  any  school  so 
desegregated:  or  to  force  the  transfer  or 
as.sigiiment  of  any  student  attending  any 
elementary  or  secondary  .■school  .so  de.-^egre- 
gated  to  or  from  a  particular  scliool  over  the 
pro* est  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

AMENDMENTS  OI TERFD  EV   Mi:.  MOOltE 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  con.'^idered 
en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.•\:nendmcnts  offered  by  Mr.  Mouia.:  On 
p.tge  IG,  delete  the  words  beginning  on  line 
13.  "which  i.s",  through  words  'Public  Law 
8B-352."  on  line  15;  and  on  line  17.  delete 
words  "so  dc.-egrcgalcd  ",  and  on  line  19, 
delete  words  ".so  doscgrcgixied '.  and  on  page 
lU,  delete  the  words  beginning  on  Une  23 
"which  is"  ilirou-;;!  words  "rubllc  Law 
88  352."  on  line  25. 

Ddcte  ilic  worci-  '  ..  j  cic-tv'lt.^.e, .  u  '  on 
1   :..i'  17   lines  2  and  4. 

Tlic  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tnc  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
1   lui^iana? 

T  iiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
be  very  brief,  and  I  shall  not  use  the  full 
.'■■  :r.inutes. 

These  two  amendments  are  identical 


with  those  offered  la^t  year  by  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Member,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  Mrs.  Green,  and 
which  were  agreed  to  at  that  time  and 
adopted  in  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1975.  They  were 
agreed  to  by  the  gentleman  f-.om  Penn- 
sylvania iMr.  FLOOD',  chairman  of  thi;- 
bill's  subcommittee  and  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missis.sippi  i  Mr.  Whitten  ' . 
■who  was  the  author  of  this  particular 
.section  in  the  civil  rights  bill  referred 
to  in  this  bill. 

Tills  is  the  .same  langua.ce  thai  wc 
ptif^sed  .ve.-teitlay  iu  my  amendment  to 
the  supplemental  appropriation.-  bill. 

As  I  say.  this  is  tiie  same  language  that 
was  approved  by  this  body  last  year  In 
the  Labor-HEW  apijropriations  bill.  The 
language  that  is  to  be  stricken  out  make.<- 
reference  to  a  definition  of  desegregation 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1954  which 
has  been  rendered  useless  and  out  of 
date  by  Supreme  Court  decL-ion.  and 
other  court  decision.s  since  tliat  time. 
While  it  may  have  been  good  language 
6  or  7  years  ago  it  is  not  up  to  date  at 
the  present  time.  Court  orders  are  now 
the  basis  for  desegregation  actions  rather 
than  just  the  .statutes.  Therefore,  the 
language  to  be  stricken  i-  no  longer  v  alid 
or  neces.'^ary. 

I  urge  my  colleague-  id  aijpsovc  tlic 
amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  t-;  t!ic  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well  if  he 
would  clarify  what  the  legal  effect  of 
these  proposed  amendments  is. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  legal  effect  of  these 
amendments,  as  far  as  I  know  and 
understand,  is  simply  to  take  this  lan- 
guage from  the  bill,  as  was  done  last 
year,  and  as  was  done  yesterday,  which 
just  simply  seeks  to  say  that  HEW  must 
look  to  the  language  in  the  bill  and  not 
to  the  language  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
for  a  determination  of  what  the>-  can  and 
cannot  do  as  regards  busing. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  What  about  the  lan-uage 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Certainly  nothing  can 
be  done  In  this  bill  to  abrogate  that. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Is  the  gentleman  just 
seeking  to  abrogate  the  Civil  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  seeking  to  take  any 
reference  of  that  act  out  of  the  language 
of  this  bill  because  that  Is  not  the  basis 
on  busing  any  longer. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chaimian  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  am  not  going  to  argue  against 
the  merits  of  these  amendments,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  engage  in  an  extensive 
debate  on  this  floor,  in  no  way,  because 
this  is  a  very,  very  emotional  and  com- 
plicated subject,  as  the  Members  know. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moohe)  by 
tlie  way,  are  identical  to  the  language  we 
adopted  in  tlie  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  in  tlie  House  last  year— iden- 
tical language.  The  Senate,  however. 
would  not  accept  it  in  conference. 


The  appropriation  bill  that  Is  before 
us  now  contains  the  so-called  'Whitten 
provisions.  As  the  Members  I  am  sure 
recall,  these  have  been  placed  in  the  La- 
bor-HEW appropriations  bills  for  many, 
many  years.  It  has  been  known  as  tlie  so- 
called  Whitten  language,  and  everjbod.v 
knew  what  that  language  contained. 

Last  year  the  House  amended  the 
Whitten  provisions,  just  as  ilicy  arc  bein^ 
))iescnled  right  now. 

Let  me  say  again  that  ih-?  Senate  wa.- 
strongly  oj^posed  to  changing  this  lan- 
gnage.  and  that  is  the  situation  right 
now.  My  guess  would  be  that  tlic  other 
body  would  be  just  as  strongly  opposed  to 
Ih's  lan;-;uagc  today  a-  they  were  lasv 
ye:'.;'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tl:c  question  is  ul; 
the  aniendments  otYe;cci  by  the  ge:i;ie- 
man  from  Louisiana  ■  Mr.  Moof.e  > . 

TliC  amendme;i's  were  agreed  to. 
^^!^:^^lM^^  I-.  i-miTa  rv  ms  .M'./s  .. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr  Ciiairnian.  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  rc.d  as  loliows: 

.^nicndme:!'s  otiered  by  Ms  ABZC'r.;  on 
p;i^e  16.  after  line  11.  &tnl:e  out  .seciioii-.  314 
lUid  .115  and  rcinunber  accordingly. 

r.^RI  IAMK.\T.\RV  INQUIRY 

Mr.  B.AUMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have 
;:  i)arliamentaiT  inquiiy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ge:nlem..n  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Have  not  lhe.se  sections 
i;lready  been  read  for  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Only  .section  314  has 
been  read  for  amendment. 

POINT  OI   OF.DEH 

Mr.  3.-\UMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  pohit  of  order  that  the  amendment 
comes  too  late. 

The  CH.AIRMAN  'Mr.  Wright ' .  Sec- 
tion 315  has  not  been  read.  Therefore. 
it  w  Mild  not  foreeIo.se  consideration  at 
this  lime  of  a  further  amendment  ofTercri 
to  section  314. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  contains  an  addi- 
tional part  proposing  to  strike  section 
315.  which  has  not  been  i-ead.  Absent  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  she  could 
not  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  .section 
3 1 5  if  it  had  not  been  read. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask 
nnnanimous  consent  that  the  aniend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr,  Chairman,  rcscnm: 
the  right  to  object,  would  tliis  preclude 
my  makiii"  a  point  of  order  airains;  .sec- 
tion 314':' 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  Chaii-  would  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  .section  314  has 
already  been  read  and  subject  to  legis- 
lative action  in  the  form  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana and.  therefore,  a  point  of  order 
would  not  be  timely  against  section  314 
The  Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
that  if  he  wi.shes  to  make  a  point  of  order 
again-st  .section  315,  the  moment  for  that 
would  l>e  after  the  Clerk  has  read  that 
section  and  before  someone  offers  an 
amendment  and  legislative  considera- 
tion has  taken  place. 
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Mi     stark.   Mr.   Chairman.   I  \v:tli- 
■  r.rx  in.v  re.servation  of  objection. 

Tl.e  CHAIRMAN.  I.s  there  objection  to 
tiif    leque.^t   cf   the   pcntlev.oman  from 
Vork'' 
Mr   BAUMAN.  Mr   Chairman,  further 
i.-.er\iui,'  the  rmht  to  obiect.  if  permi.^- 
-;  .!!    i.s    not    ^'ranted    to    con.^ider    the 
,i!iii-ndinent.s  en  bloc,  then  is  .m  ameiul- 
n.^'iit  to  --ection  314  in  order '^ 
Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  ad- 
:^e  the  gentleman  under  tho^e  cin  um- 
>t  iives.  yes.  an  amendment   t  >  section 
.'il4  would  be  in  order,  and  j.ubse.|uentlv. 
aiiei-    leading    section    315.    an    amend- 
ment   thf-rcto   would    be   in   (.ider.   The 
C'lair    .>imi>lv    .■>ees    it    as    a    matter   of 
•viietlu'i   we  want  to  vote  or.t  e  or  twice. 
Mr    BAUMAN.  Mr    Chairnian.  I  uith- 
ci;.i"    inv  re.scr\atiiin  i)I  oblectioil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I.^  there  ob.jection  to 
the  reciue.^t  of  the  gentlewoman  fro'n 
New  Ycirk  ? 

There  wa*;  no  ob.jection. 
M.s  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  iet;ret 
til.  t  one  lias  to  rise  in  connection  with 
the>e  sections.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
l^'irpose  of  sections  314  and  315  dilutes 
the  equal  protection  and  due  process 
I  clauses  of  the  Constituiion  I  do  not  think 
tile  Concre.'^s  has  the  power  Lo  do  thi,-.  I 
ha-.  .Tgued  this  question  before,  as  ha'.e 
|otiiei>  on  this  floor.  They  seek  to  over- 
turn Supreme  Court  rulings  vhich  have 
held  that  local  school  district.-,  do  have 
le-p.jnsibility  to  remedy  sch0i.>l  seureKa- 
tiDii.  and  that  busing;  may  be  an  aunro- 
pi  ar.i.  remedv  to  arcuinplish  desegrega- 
tion. 

I  question  tlie  constuutionahtv  of  tlie^e 
.'■ections.  I  also  question  whether  we  have. 
to  { ontintie  to  conduct  thi.s  a.^sault  uuon 
the  ciuldren  of  this  country,  each  time 
we  deal  with  nuitters  concernnifi  cinldreii 
and  education.  It  is  not  .just  an  as.sauU 
on  black  riiildren;  it  i>  an  ii.s^atilt  on  all 
children. 

I  belic\e  the.^e  section.-^  m  the  bill 
neuate  our  efforts  to  provide  the  best 
po.-.-ible  education  undei-  existmij  condi- 
tio!-.^ th.at  we  can  for  all  children  I  am 
sine  cliildren  would  not  choose  to  put 
tht-e  provisions  in.  I  tb.ink  these  .sections 
refler!.  ttames  that  we  trrownups  play  for 
our  constituencies.  I  think  m  >o  doin.i;  we 
degrade  our  legislative  purixise.  We  know 
that  there  is  a  firent  deal  of  pa.sslon  on 
th:,>  subject. 

I  am  aware  of  this  a.s  I  stand  in  this 
well  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  issue  of  bu.sin'-;  is  a  false  i.vsue.  Peoiile 
hjve  different  opinions  about  the  issue, 
bur  I  do  not  believe  we  should  plav  out 
our  differences  at  the  e.xiicn.-e  ol  nn  edu- 
catinn  bill  or  at  the  expense  oi  ciuldren 
Children  cainiot  learn  how  to  live  with 
each  other  if  adults  keep  fanning  these 
emotional  flames,  which  I  think  are  to- 
tal!>  irrelevant  to  the  cau.se  of  c-tablish- 
inir  quality  education,  as  this  bill  at- 
tt-mpts  to  do. 

To  insist  over  and  o\er  acain  on  vio- 
1.'  um  the  Constitution,  the  .-tatutes.  and 
i!;e  Supreme  Court  deci,->ions  is  niappro- 
ij!  late.  They  intended  to  .secure  tlie  best 
possible  ways  to  provide  educational  op- 
ixiitunity  for  all  children.  To  seek  to 
u:id»'rcut  and  undermine  tho.sc  objectives 


by  tlicse  kinds  ot  sections  m  le^i.slulion 
does  us  no  Kood  It  does  us  no  .yood  at  all 
It  is  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  deal 
with  this  emotional  subject  in  tiiis  way 
tliat  we  encourase  others  to  display  their 
diffeienjes  in  an  improper  way  Outside 
of  these  halls  of  Congress  we  only  hcliJ 
to  inflame  pa.ssions  further. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  of  us  to  take  ad- 
vantar-.e  of  an  education  bill  time  and 
time  again  and  try  to  a.ssert  our  per- 
gonal predilections  in  legislation  in  this 
v.vy.  It  does  not  beloni;  here.  We  ought 
to  be  bii-  enough  to  have  differences 
Without  incorporatin:;  them  into  legis- 
lation which  has  broader  and  more  com- 
mon objectives 

If  v.e  da  not  really  believe  in  desetire- 
j^ation  it  is  regrettable.  We  ouijht  to  try 
to  educate  each  otiier  as  to  why  we 
.should.  If  we  believe  in  de.secirepation 
and  have  certain  tears  about  it  we  should 
try  to  overcome  them.  In  any  case  the 
way  to  do  that  is  not  by  incorporatins 
these  fears  or  thc.<;e  diflerences  in  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  has  totally  different 
objectives. 

I  ursc  support  to  strike  these  sections. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman    I 
move  lo  strike  the  last  word. 

I  Wi-uld  like  to  -larify  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  situation.  We  have  in  this  coun- 
try a  body  of  law  includiim  constitutional 
lavk  w}-.t..h  prohibits  descsrecaticm.  The 
Can'.;if.vs  cannot  change  that  by  statute. 
What  tiie.sc  amendments  under  consid- 
eration did  several  years  ago  and  all  thev 
did  was  to  say  that  HEW  cannot  co  out  to 
a  local  .school  district  and  tell  them 
which,  one  of  several  remedie..  the  school 
district  must  use  in  meeting  the  consti- 
tutional prohibitions  against  desegrega- 
tion That  Is  all.  We  can  certainly  do 
that  We  can  tell  HEW  they  cannot  -send 
.somebody  out  there  and  tell  that  local 
school  district  which  one  of  several  meth- 
ods of  overcoming  di  crimination  whicli 
they  must  u.se — and  it  does  not  relieve 
the  school  districts  of  their  responsibility 
but  they  siiould  be  able  to  choo.se  lor 
themselves  whether  they  want  to  change 
the  district  lines  or  have  a  central  .school 
or  whether  tliey  uant  to  bus  or  u.^e  some 
oUier  tool. 

These  provisions  have  been  in  the  law 
lor  .several  years.  In  my  opinion  tlie 
amendments  just  adopted— which  I  op- 
posed—did not  do  a  solitary  thing  and 
this  Congress  cannot  do  a  thing  that 
changes  constitutional  law.  So  what  we 
iiave  here  is  tiiat  year  after  year,  and  it 
happened  last  year  again,  someone  tries 
to  tinker  with  these  two  sections  and  in 
the  end  we  end  up  in  a  big  ar.nument  in 
ci.nfeience  becau.se  both  sides  blov.  it  up 
as  if  it  means  sometiiing  substantive 
when  the  changes  propo.scd  in  these 
amendments  do  not  mean  anything  at 
all.  and  in  tiie  end  we  are  then  iield  uji 
a  couple  of  week-s. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  would 
limit  ourselves  to  what  we  are  capable 
cf  doing  which  is  what  tlie  sections  as 
written  do  and  not  get  into  these  emo- 
tional i-ssues  we  cannot  deal  witii  any- 
way. 

.Mr.  STARK.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .\ield.' 


riprii  ir>,  19;.-) 

yield   to   tlie 


Ml     SMITH   of   Iowa.   I 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  assum- 
ing HEW  or  a  community  .school  had 
decided  to  use  busing  as  a  tool  for  achiev- 
ing those  ends  and  they  have  done  that 
voluntarily,  would  not  section  314.  which 
ends  by  .saying  that  no  funds  will  be 
spent  for  "a  particular  si  hool  over  the 
protest  of  hi.s  or  iier  parents  or  parent", 
would  this  not  be  inteij.ireted  to  mean  if 
any  parent  objects,  the  school  would  be 
under  the  diTiJcult  situation  of  not  spend- 
ing funds  to  bus  a  particular  student,  or 
V  uuld  t!ic  'jcntleinan  not  a^iee  it  doc> 
that? 

Mr.  SMITH  ot  Iowa.  No;  it  .sa.vs  no 
pari  of  the  funds  may  be  used  "'to  force" 
a  .school  district  to  do  certain  thin.iis. 
That  is  the  important  part.  Someor.e 
from  HEW  cannot  tone  the  school  dis- 
trict to  u.se  one  remedy  instead  of  an- 
other. I  do  not  think  we  .verve  the  scho)l 
districts  by  forcing  them  to  choose  one 
remedy  instead  of  anotlier.  If  we  droi) 
these  prfivisions  as  the.\  ha\e  be  n  car- 
ried in  bills  for  .several  years,  we  wnl 
find  oui^ehes  back  with  one  of  tiie 
amendments  we  adopted  last  year  thai 
goes  further  than  this  and  is  much  more 
controversial. 

Mr.  FLOOD  .Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genlleinaii  yield  lurthci  ? 

Mr,  S.MITH  of  Iowa  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  said  this  se\eriil  years 
ago,  as  the  gentleman  has  just  said  it 
and  the  House  has  said  the  same  thing 
now  This  was  the  language  adojjted  by 
the  House.  Tlie  House  liiiie  and  time 
ag  lin  has  expres.sed  its  will  on  this  sub- 
ject and  fur  that  reason  the  amendment 
should  be  denied 

Tlie  Cfl.AlRMAN.  Tiie  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York   'Ms.  Abzuc. '. 

The  amendments  vveie  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

( 1))  No  funds  iipproptuited  m  tins  .\ci  may 
be  used  lor  the  transport  at  ioii  of  .studeuti.  or 
leaclieis  (or  for  tlie  purchase  ot  eqaipnient 
for  sucli  transportation  I  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance  in  ajiy  school  or  .soliool 
system,  or  for  the  tran.sportation  of  students 
ot  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment lor  such  trau.sporlatloui  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  oi 
any  school  or  school  system. 

AME.NU.MfNT    OFJERKD    BY     MR.    CASCY     OF    TEX.\S 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Ainc'.idmHiu  olfered  bv  Mr.  C\sfv  oi  Texas: 
On  p.i^e  17  after  line  14  in.sert  the  following 
new  .section  and  ntimher  accordiimh':  .Section 
31t3(ai  No  funds  apprcipriated  under  this  Act 
sliall  Ije  used  by  tlie  Department  of  Healtii, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  draft,  publish, 
promulgate  or  enforce  regulations  requirint; 
any  organization,  as.sociition.  in.^titution, 
school  district,  or  unit  of  government  to  iii- 
tegrai,e  bv  sex  physical  education  classes,  Bov 
Scout-s,  Onl  Scouts.  V.MCA,  YWCA,  Camp- 
tire  Girls,  Boys  CIulj.'s.  Girls  Clut)s,  and  soror- 
uic,-,  and  fraternities,  whether  honorary,  serv- 
ice or  social. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  be  withheld,  nor  shall  any  funds  appro- 
priated under  tills  Act  be  u.sed  to  effect  the 
wifhhiiidlng  of  fnnd.s  bv  the  Department  of 
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Health,  Education,  ai;d  Welfare  from  sny 
organization,  a.s.sociation,  iiistituiion,  school 
tiistrict  or  unit  of  go\'ernme.it  to  compel  the 
integration  bv  sex  of  physicBl  education 
rlasats.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  YMCA, 
VWCA.  Camptire  Gals.  Boys  Club,  Girls  Club, 
frateraities  aial  surontics.  wljt-il.er  honofary, 
■SCI  .'ice  or  social,  or  anv  >'.'^t.'.»■:  orL.mi/.'il  ion. 

POINT    OI      ORDER 

Ms.  .A,BZUCt,  Mr.  Cliairnian.  I  lia\e  a 
i'.iiin  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gctiticv  oman 
will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Ms.  ABZVG.  Mr.  Chairman. 
like  to  make  a  jjoint  of  order. 
that  the  amendment  being  proposed  by 
liie  ^icntleman  violate.s  rule  XXI.  clause 
12.  of  the  Rules  of  the  House.  I  believe  it 
is  unauthorized  under  our  rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Docs  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  de::i!e  to  be  Iseard  on  the 
Ijoint  of  order? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
is  nothing  more  or  less  iiian  a  limitation 
on  the  use  of  funds,  wliich  is  i^erfectly 
iti  order  and  it  follows  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  prcviou.s  sections  of  this  biU.  It 
ha.s  no  legislation  in  it.  It  imposes  no 
new  duties.  It  is  simply  a  Umiiation  on 
the  use  of  funds. 

M.S.  ABZUG.  Mr  Chr.irnian.  I  believe 
it  does  require  the  exercise  cf  .Judgment 
and  impose,?  additional  duties  on  the  ad- 
ministration beyond  which  is  provided 
for  in  the  authorizing  legislation  and  the 
regulations.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  point 
of  order  should  be  sustaiiied. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN,  Tire  ciiiTlewoinan 
from  New  York  makes  a  pcjiit  of  order 
agair.st  the  amendment  oi'  the  gentleman 
from  Texa.s  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
.'■tituus  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  argues  that 
it  is  not  legislation,  but  it  is  simply  a  lim- 
iiation  upon   an   appropriation. 

The  Chair  notes  that  the  amendment 
provides  that  nc  funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  act  shall  be  tised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Healtii,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  draft,  publi.sh.  promulgate,  or  en- 
force regulations,  and  the  Chair  believes 
that  that  would  constitute  a  simple  nega- 
tive limitation,  not  requiring  a  particular 
finding  or  imposing  any  burden  on  the 
Administrator, 

Tlie  second  part  of  the  amendment 
provides  that  no  funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  act  shall  be  used  to  effect  with- 
holding of  funds  to  compel  the  integra- 
tion by  sex  of  physical  education  classes. 

The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  this, 
loo,  would  constitute  a  simple  limitation 
on  the  appropriation  bill  and  would  not 
imjiose  any  particular  burden  upon  the 
Administrator. 

For  those  reasons  the  Cliair  views  It 
as  a  ;noper  limitation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  and  th.e  point  of  order  is.  there- 
fore o\e;  ,uled. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recog- 
luzcd  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
;  mendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
1  i  om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely 
va,nt  to  state  that  this  is  the  identical 


language  we  had  in  the  conference  re- 
port, and  it  was  retained. 

Ml-.  CASEY.  We  had  it  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  appreciate  the  comment  oi 
t!ie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  was  iii 
the  conference  report  becau.se  we  dis- 
covered the  regulations  that  were  being 
promulgated  in  trying  to  enforce  segre- 
gation of  physical  education  classes,  everi 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  if  the  ,'chool  dis- 
tricts themselves  want  to  do  it  let  them 
do  it.  but  I  do  not  thin':  HP2W  ouutit  to 
tell  them  that  they  have  to  do  it. 

The  thing  that  has  disturbed  me  and 
disturbed  my  .school  districts  is  that 
they  are  telling  the  elementary  sciiool  in 
a  published,  long  regulation  saying  that, 
"You  must  integrate  the  jihysical  edu- 
cation clas.ses,"  They  did  .say,  "You  can 
have  separate  toilet  facilities,  one  thing 
and  another,"  but  I  think  it  has  gone 
too  far. 

It  is  not  going  to  stop  tiie  thrust  of 
title  9.  which  is  that  the  female  sex 
should  have  an  opportunity  for  all  edu- 
cational opjwrtunities  that  the  male  sex 
has.  That  is  not  my  intention. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairmon,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  C.\SEY.  I  yield  to  ihc  .tif  rut  woman 
f.jm  N'.-w  Jersey. 

Mis.  FENWICK.  Mr.  C]iaiiin:.n.  we 
lia\e  a  law  providing  that  these  pro- 
granis  si^^ll  be  made  equally  available  to 
botlT  sexes.  I  feci  that  the  thru"t  a?-!d  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
deny  that  goal.  Would  the  sentleman  be 
wilUng  to  rephrase  the  amendment  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  HEW 
ought  to  be  careful  to  see  that  tiic.se 
fimds  me  dispersed  in  acccrd'.iice  with 
that? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  say  to  the  .seiilewomiui 
that  this  will  have  no  effect  on  t)ic  equal 
opportunity  and  participation  in  all  the 
same  kinds  of  activities,  but  I  do  not 
think  HEW  should  tell  them.  "You  have 
got  to  integrate  physical  education 
cis.sse.s  in  all  of  these  educational  insti- 
tutions," 

This  does  not  affect  the  requirement 
that  they  have  got  to  have  eoual  facili- 
ties and  offer  the  same  opportunities, 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Could  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, suppose  it  was  found  that  a 
school  district  had  disobeyed  the  law. 
Under  this  amendment,  would  HEW  still 
have  the  right  to  withhold  funds  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  is  not  being  obeyed? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes,  they  can  withhold 
them  if  they  are  not  offerin.';;  people 
equal  opportunity.  If  girls  want  to  play 
football,  they  may,  and  if  they  want  to 
have  a  sports  team,  they  should  have  it. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  did  not  phrase  my 
question  properly.  All  I  am  asking  is. 
suppose  HEW  finds  the  law  is  being  dis- 
obeyed and  rights  are  being  abridsed 

Mr.  CASEY.  What  law? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Tlie  law  that  requires 
that  these  programs  should  be  admin- 
istered equally.  Would  HEW  under  the 
gentleman's  amendment  still  have  the 
right  to  withhold  funds? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes,  but  they  cannot 
withhold  them  just  on  the  basis  of  say- 
ing, "You  have  got  to  integrate  by  r<ay." 


Mrs.  FFNWICK.  If  you  want  tlie 
money,  you  are  going  to  have  to  integicte 
according  to  law. 

Mr,  CASEY,  No,  it  does  not  .say  tlial  i^t 
all.  If  the  gentlewoman  will  read  title  3, 
It  does  not  say  that  they  have  got  to 
integrate  classes.  It  says  that  tlicv  hii-. c 
col  to  give  equal  opportunity, 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Yes.  equal  o:c..iuiLU- 
:ii»y  to  male  and  female  alike,  but  tlic 
)joint  I  am  tiying  to  make  is.  if  HEW 
finds  tli.Tt  the  law  is  not  being  obe>ed 
.surely  the  geiitleman  would  not  wi  !i 
tliem  to  disburse  fluids? 

Mr.  CASEY.  This  would  not  st.))  ihei,. 
fvj-.a  w  ithholding  funds. 

.Mrs.  FENWICK,  It  would  not  stop 
I'r.em  from  withholding  funds? 

Mr,  CASEY,  No. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  iiio\e  '.o 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  lo  i>i.  k  ui) 
at  the  last  question  and  answer.  The  fai  t 
is  that  the  amendment  specifically  says 
iliat  no  funds  shall  be  appropriaiec; 
ii.:c:pi-  tiiis  act.  nor  may  the  Depaitmet  ■ 
ol  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
ceive money  for  drafting,  publisiiina 
promulgating,  or  enforcing  regulali'-n- 
which  require  any  organization,  anv  a^. 
sociation,  any  institution,  any  school  dis- 
iiict  or  unit  of  government  to  integrate 
iMiysical  eciucation  clas.ses  by  sex.  Bv  ,sex. 
j,cnllemcn  and  l.idies.  by  sex.  By  si.x.  No; 
':,c  rc.e.  By  sex, 

Mr.  Chairman,  tille  IX  is  a  sigrificai't 
step  in  attainment  of  educational  ecuai- 
it\  tor  girls  and  women  and  for  the  ^lin,- 
inatio.i  of  restrictive  sex  role  or  steico- 
types  of  boys  and  girls.  It  is  not  a  jiana- 
cea  and  .some  adjustments  have  to  be 
made  but  it  is  a  tool  which  should  not  b" 
cut  down  as  it  is  starting  out.  bv  ihose 
wlio  are  genuinely  commitlfid  to  edii'  d- 
tional  equality  and  quality  educan  m. 

Title  IX  provides  in  essence  that — 

No  pcr.-i  :i  la  -.liR  United  State."  -;"..'ll,  n. 
The  basi.s  of  sex.  oe  exchKied  from  pari::p;'- 
tion  ill,  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  bv  suh- 
jecied  to  discrinunatioii  under  an\  edicaiion 
p.'-Oi.''am  or  act)vit}-  n-cf i ,  ;ng  Fidc.al  rinan- 
1  m!   a.ss;,-ia;ice   .   .   . 

Games  plaved  togcthc-r  by  boys  anJ 
cirls  will  make  each  of  them  healthier 
Frankly.  I  am  shocked  to  think  that  ih> 
amendment  could  be  accepted  by  grow  n- 
u)js  in  1974.  We  have  reached  the  stage 
where  we  understand  that  p.sychologi- 
cally,  eaiicationally,  and  cultuially  it  is 
a  useful  thiiTi  for  us  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  young  girls  and  women  in 
the  schools  and  in  the  college.s  to  be  able 
to  play,  for  example,  tennis,  the  same 
way  that  funds  are  provided  for  youn,:; 
men.  and  that  there  is  nothing  wion 
with  having  mixed  noubles.  This  par- 
ticular amendment  would  prevent  tlia' 
I  think  that  it  is  wrong  to  suggest  that  ;t 
would  not, 

Obtiou.'-ly,  as  long  as  tliere  are  Bey 
Scouts,  boys  are  probably  going  to  re- 
main in  the  Boy  Scouts:  as  long  as  there 
are  Girl  Scouts,  the  same  would  be  .so. 
But  I  think  to  include  sororities  and  fra- 
ternities in  this  prohibition,  whether 
lionorary,  service,  or  social,  is  again  a 
cniiiiilete  violation  of  a  complete  incon- 
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..i.-..':eiicy  wuh  ilie  cbjective-s  ol  title  IX  I 
:haik  Uiu  -.vould  be  a  bac;iUi.id  amqud- 
:".er.t  even  if  tlure  ueie  not  a  title  IX. 
I  bflu-ve.  itsiftLibiy  u"  adopted  it.  will 
.i.feiftre  v.ith  the  hi'-i.rt  of  Ulc  IX  ;>-  wr 
i'  '>-,(.•:!  it. 

It  v.ouia  be  -.iiDi.a  fji-  U.S  \.■^  a.t,Aee  to 
-  :■  atiiendmciH,  becaii.se  vie  would  be 
ati:Mi);'.  Uie  jbility  uf  HEW  to  follow  up 
..n  the  title  IX  lav.-,  v. hitli  this  body  hus 
y'j.^^eti.  or  the  ie:-:ul;iticns  impltineiilmg 
Ltutt  Ian.  Tiie  icv.ulation.'-  ha\e  not  as  yet 
I'reti  approved.  But  tlie  aiiitudinont  cer- 
tiunly  viola't^  tho  lule  IX  j.iovisioii 
;iiis.sed  by  this  body. 

^Ve  are  dealing  v.ith  old  L;ibi.v..s.  Mi-n 
.inri  vomen  pmtifipute  ia  b.poii.s  ta- 
•ethrr.  We  h:^Vf  allowed  th;it  to  happer 
L-ven  in  tht^  nu^u.-t  body.  I  ihii.k  to  pre- 
vent tciual  partic-ipatiori  m  spfits  by 
young  Kirk  and  btiys  !.<;  to  su.etie.st  that 
v.  D  d.)  nor  hiue  enoutih  senile  to  realize 
tli.it  not  all  ot  the  your.;,'  girls  vill  want 
■a>  play  on  your  prei-iou.s  football  toaais, 
.md  that  not  every  youiv-:  j;i;l  is  ^oint;  to 
var.t  to  play  on  your  b.i>cball  team,  and 
:i.'t  not  every  youns  -nl  is  ^cu'.::  tn 
.>a!;t  to  play  on  your  ba.^k:.tball  ttjm. 
But  It  may  be  that  some  youni;  kuI  may 
nake  a  difference  on  the  ba.sketbail 
te:it:i.  lootbail  team,  or  ba.seb;;!!  team.  I 
leur  tlii.s  amendment  v. ill  nave  the  elfect 
f  deprivin,'  younz  s-irls  rnd  women  ot 
•■(■;ual  panel.s,  equal  facilities,  equal  pro- 
;ram.s  and  oppoitui'ity.  I  believe  it  is  50 
•.v.Ti'.ded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  any  case.  I  hope  thai 
V  e    win    defeat    this    amendment    be- 

•  .111  !•  :t  di.srriiiiinate:;  i.cain.st  -.-iris  and 
voiu^  women  who  have  a  nuht  to  receive 
an  eriiial  amount  of  func!.=;,  an  equal 
amount  of  facilities  and  an  equal  otipor- 

•  r.iiuy  to  dcelop  their  phyj-ical  educa- 
cion. 

Mr.  B.s.UMAN.  Mi  Clu'irn' m  I  I'.so 
in  .support  of  the  amendment  otTerwl 
»>.'•    the    Ltntleinan    iioin    Tt\.>     'Mr. 

Mr.  c;;ainr:i'i  I  will  re.ui  t'>  the  \T*^m- 
ber.s  from  the  CoN\;r::r,.^:oN.'\L  Rfcokd  of 
Novmher  25. 1074.  from  page  37384.  These 
.re  »;io  rent.tvk.s  of  our  fDnncr  collenuue, 
Mrs.  Greeti  of  OroKor..  v  ho  vms  one  cf 
the  authors  of  title  IX.  She  nnde  a 
'speech  on  th.e  occa,sioii  of  the  offerin;^ 
of  an  amendment  which  v.  as  almost  iden- 
tical, u  not  Identical,  to  the  lan.Kuaae 
''  of  ti'.e  amendment  the  '  eatleniiii  from 
Texas   (.Mr.  Casly'    i<  nov    )fTei»n?. 

She  nietutcn-cl  in  lier  remaiko  all 
of  the  points  siie  wos  tivinK  to  combut: 
di.scrnnination  against  v. omen  as  teach- 
ers, higher  trrade  point  averanres  required 
for  women  than  for  men.  discriminaiory 
admi:v;ion  tiolkies  in  law  and  medical 
;>rhool.s,  and  cUffvrert  oOlatT  scales  for 
"•omen  :'P.d  tr.'j!'. 

Then  ^he  .-^aiu  as  follows,  inferring 
'.h?t  the  refrulatio:;^  at  KEW  a.-  actually 
imposed  went  far  bc.vor.d  this:  I  quotn 
c'ircctly  at  this  point. 

1\,  WC3  never  desitcned  fur  the  purpose 
f  1-ixvlug  tlie  Federal  GfiveraineM  lain.de 
I  •!  pii'-.Tte  org  mi'.'atioii.s  and  to  force  by 
Gci\  ^rnraert  firt  the  Inf.egrniici  of  siicb 
L-roup":  n-  Bor  Pcouf^.  0\r\  Sconta.  Campfire 
Gi.-t3.  YMCV  "i'WCA.  itie  Beys  Club,  the 
Girls  Club,  and  ail  sororities  and  fvat#ruIMes. 
!      ...  a:--e.    rie-iii.f'd  ti  lM\f   the  Ft-i'.fial 


Go'eiuinenl  ^ay  to  a  gnroritv  or  »ralfiiiii.y, 
Hlietlier  it  be  bocLd  or  proiesaloiiul,  ••You 
I.nve  to  do  tills  or  we  are  going  to  wUh- 
iioid  all  the  funds  from  tlie  university." 

Mr.  Chairtnan.  this  is  pret Isely  the 
same  amtndmenl  .suiiporteu  by  thl.s  veiy 
gemlewoman  from  Oie^ron.  who  re- 
yreitably  is  no  longer  witli  us.  who  was 
so  greatly  lespectiti.  She  took  tlie  .same 
pasition  the  gentleman  Irom  Texas  i.s 
.akuiK. 

I  tinnk  we  h  «'. e  .seer,  hfie  the  appli-.a- 
lion  of  the  laie  Speaker  Reed'.-.  diLtu.n 
this  afternoof,.  that  the  3-iainute  rule  is 
meant  to  either  clarify  or  confuse.  What 
ve  ha\e  seen  iiere  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
luso  by  the  opponents  of  tin;  air.eial- 
ment. 

I  hope  the  Mcmber>  "Rill  sut  !>ort  this 
amendment,  which  will  indeed  protect 
the  rights  of  women,  as  well  as  the 
riRhi>  of  coUeces  and  educational  e:  tab- 
hsnment^.  and  at  the  :>ame  time  protect 
.iie  i;.-;litv  of  piiiale  ortianiiiations  which 
iiave  bec;i  subletted  to  the.se  misguided 
HEW  direct ives. 

Tne  CHAIR? LAN.  The  question  is  on 
tile  amendment  offered  by  the  eontle- 
iiiaii  irom  Tc\-:is  i.Mr.  Cxsev. 

lue  (lucsticn  uas  taker.:  and  on  a  dt\i- 
.Mon  (demanded  by  Ms.  \^vvc.)  tliere 
vere— fves  OS,  noes  .5«. 

i:f"roKl>ED   VOlt 

Tils.  .ABZUCt.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  d-.^iiiand 
a  recorded  vote. 

.\  reeorded  \ote  va-  ordered, 
"liic  vote  WLis  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, an.d  tiiere  were — aye:;  'Iti-^.  no«  s  14.'). 
not  votui','  34.  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  124 1 
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At>il-  -.1 
Arla'ii.- 
Aadubl^o 
AaiV>n> 


''ifvel.it.fl 
(.'•-ichran 
Collins.  Tt  • 
tornell 


Aii:lr»  w:    N  C.  C'lUsUlUi 

Aptlrews.  C'aiie 

N.  Dill;  IJ  Araoi-.r:- 

AluiiiiL/10  Di.i.iel,  I>;>u 

Archtr  Diaueis, 


Hageti'ji.i 
Hiiiev 
tliimtltOLi 
numnier- 
sohmuu 
Hiiiilfv 
Hansen 
Hi.ri.hik 


\rr!isr.-r)"-  Uotiuun  k  \  .  Husnjlv..-n 

A-hbrinVf.  DHUielson  tuns,  Ohio 

AsiJiii  Diuis  firiieil 

.\uCaui  I'e  l.-*  Gar/;'  Herhlfr,  w  •, 

Bafalls  ntluncy  Heiu/, 

Bi>rretl  Derwinskt  Hrlstorki 

n<nmi;!i  Dexine  Henrters.;ti 

Beiircl.Tt    1  Dukm.ioii  Hioks 

Bell  Uuitiell  Iiu:s:ii.'.v 

Bennei  Downey  Holt 

Bevill  iJownln?  Howe 

Biae«;t  nuacftn.  Ore-:,'.  liubbiinl 

Bie&ter  Duucan,  Temi.  Hiigheo 

n!.'i!i.-h   !{1  f.lwsrcis,  .M.i.  Hiuij;.ite 

Bclutt'l  rJilberg  Hutchinviia 

Bouktr  fimerj'  Hvde 

Boweu  English  Jamian 

I're.Tiix  Erlenboni  Johnson.  CiilU. 

BraiKle  T'^oh  .lohnson.  Pn. 

B-ook.s  r..-li;ein..ti  ,Ioues.  Ala. 

Brootniiilu  Fviins,  Colo.  Jones,  N.C. 

Brown.  Muh  Tvan.'*.  Ind.  Jones,  Olda. 

Bro'A'n.  Ohio  E»-in,«,  Tour'.  .'ones.Tenn. 

Brcvhill  Flood  Knsten 

F.iichaufin  flowers  Ka/en 

Bar^euer  Flyni  .lelly 

Barke,  Fla.  Kord,  Mkti  Kei:  p 

E'irke.  M;;--:.  Forsythe  Ketchr.iu 


Biirlesou.  Tex.  Fountain 

Burllson.  Mo.  Frey 

R'.i?!Rr  Fill'oOU 

Byron  !  n<nia 

Ctirne.\  ciaydos 

Car  In  Oiainvo 

C'isey  Uij!(l%v:iter 

C'happe;.  <Toii',iIe/ 

C'.ai'cy  fiof-dliii" 

Clausen.  Gratiisoii 

Don  H.  Gra.-.sley 

C.  .  60i\.  lii :  C;;eeii 


Knidncss 

Kiueger 

I  .(F:iU-c 

Li'^om-.T-^inT 

Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd.  Ti'iin. 

Lo5>«;.  L». 

Lotc 

Lujan 

MrColUiior 

MiDiide 


MiTXiii.ilci 

McFall 

McHnsfh 

McK&y 

MfKiiuioy 

Mu<  d'jiiiiia 

MrtiUlen 

MaUlgiui 

M::hon 

Mi'lil] 

MuriiU 

Miahl.4 

Mntsni':  •-.. 

Melchcr 

Mi.hel 

Mil'ord 

Miller.  oiiiK 

Miiish 

M/    r.jrU.  I».V. 

:.Xi.,.klrV 

Mollohitn 
MoTifKouifr' 
Moui  1' 
•Vloorhr,  d, 

C:ilU. 
Marphv.  Ill 
^ill;■i>h^ .  K.V. 
Miirtlia 
.Mver>.  Ii.rl. 
Mveiv,  Pt 
?Ja  toiler 
-Nedzi 
Ni  hols 
Ni.t 
Ob-.' 
O  Bricii 
CVHir,i 


Ah/ lift 

.Aie>.iindei' 

Anders-on. 

C.'lif. 
.^nderso" 
Badillo 
ii.ildi'.s 
Buiir'is 
Benrd. P  T 
Fed  ell 
Beigland 
Binghai'i 
Blonin 
Bofrjis 
Boiling 
Brydetiins 
■nreckiiiri'i'v 
Brodh*'iid 
Krown,  Calif. 
Huike,  Cain. 
Rarton.  John 
BurU)!i.  Pliill- 
C^ii  rr 

Cllihh.illu 

ri,.'- 

Cohen 

Collins.  111. 

Coule 

Coiiyerw 

('onnaa 

Cof  ler 

Diilunis 

I  >errick 

r*![r(^s 

Dodd 

Urlnfiii 

duPou; 

Ki>rly 

Eckh,<i.-'i 

tlderir 

£duarc<>>.  C' 

F.TPccII 

Fenwicit 

Fish 

F:shor 

Flo'io 

Ford.  Ttai 

Prenzel 

Cliiin;a 

Gi'iii 
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Ashley 
Cederber^ 
coimble 
Conlan 
Daniel.  H 
VV.,  Jr. 
Hent 
Undlry 
Fithlnn 
Foley 
Frcsor 
a:i;iiaus 


O  .\i  lU 

P«.s.sini.u 

Pat  ma  a 

Patten 

Pickle 

.".>efre 

Pre.'isltr 

Price 

Prltchuru 

Quie 

O'lilltn 

Huiidal! 

Keen  1.1 

Phodfs 

Kinaldo 

RisenhoosoT 

'•!  "Cherts 

Pobir.Sv'11 

jtoe 

Kogei.-i 

Ki..,.i.':';iij 

Houssciot 

Utiiinels 

Husso 

.Slim  sin 

f-f.tterhetcl 

Solju!-/e 

Sobi'lin 

8h.ap 

Shu>!er 

.Slices 

KiHK 

bkiibi'.'. 

.Sii-ok 

Smith.  Nf  vr 

.'iiyder 

bpence 

SiaeL.ei.s 
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HfUl 

Hai.naloid 
H.irkin 
Knrriiiv-'toa 
Hi'.rris 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Heckler,  M:.v. 
Hit!  Is 

Holt*m:'n 

Morton 

Howard 

J.iroljK 

JeQords 

.Jeiirette 

.'ordau 

K.Tth 

K.isteiia.i'K -r 

Keys 

Kocli 

Krebs 

Lehiriin 

Levitas 

Tatlon 

Lloyd.  C:,li.-. 

t  on;:  Mel, 

McClorv 

\li:Closkey 

McCorni;  .(K 

MPi-;uirc 

Mazzoh 

.Meeds 

Meft;j,;ie 

Mi-yner 

Me/vuii.k/ 

Mikv.-i 

-UiMer.Cal:;. 

Mn;r'.  I 

Mink 

-Vitih.-n.Md. 

Molten, 

Mooil-.e;ia 

Mor^.'.'  n 

Mother 

Moss 

Mot!  I 

Nonl 

Mo:iin 

Now;<k 


P.I. 


.Steed 

.stee.uiaa 

a.fciger,  Ariz. 

Suickey 

Sullivan 

[."Icott 

T..vlor.  Mo. 

rtioinpeon 

riione 

1  h'jnuon 

Ti  'ixltr 

Treeii 

IM.iII 

OliI!!.  11 

Van  DeTlui 

V:inder  Jsii;l 

Vi^orito 

"•Vi'-'Kxuiner 

W.dsh 

VN'Mi^pier 

While 

Whuehnvn 

Wir.lrfe,, 

V\'l5gliia 

Wilson,  l;oii 

W:lson. 

Ch-.rlc.  Tc 
y.iiin 
VVrii;!.' 
Wyd.ir 
W-  lie 
Voiiiu..  Alit 
Yumii^.  Fl» 
Vount;,  Te  . 
/..ibloct.i 
Zeteretti 


Ott:n,.er 

iMltison.  :.  V 

PfPI«r 

PfTkins 

Pey.'w-i' 

Pike 

Prevtr 

Riaiib.'.'tv 

Rees 
Heu.s.s 
Huiuro«:i( 
T;ie;;;e 
Roduio 
;  N_'i/lie\ 
Hose 

Ro  ,t'  .-.V-Oi 
Rou.>;h 
Roybal 
St  Gerir..i.ri 
Si'ntlui 
Parb'Uie*-. 
Scheuer 
8chioeu!  r 
.Sei'>eil.ii[.-, 
isiiT.on 
&nxitb,  Iii*s:; 
£jpe!lmHn 
s^iuaiun, 
.tanu-s  V. 

SieifiT,  V,'  • 

S'okts 

StrattOM 

Studds 

Syniingtoti 

TSOURHS 

Vandcr  V'e^n 

Vmil. 

Wa.Oii.-n 

W«-arei 
W  li..;en 
W'lson. 

Ch;.ri 

Ciilit. 
\Virth 
•vVoIfl 
\KttS 
Youiii.'.  G  t 


kf. 


,ki 


H, 
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Gudc' 
Hefner 

J!.i,hU:v.cr 

Hill^nd 

trhord 

Johnson.  Colo 

L;iudri!!n 

Let,t,ett 

Mills 


R\   a 

SchncebeU 

Shipley 

^;hriver 

Solarv, 

Sjutntoii, 

J.  wall.-  :l 

Srephens 
Knnms 


Putterson.  Cj' it. Taylor.  r.'.C. 
Kosonth;  1  Teasue 

Ztiqv^e  Y;.(tiin 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
tis  above  recorded. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  to 
s.iike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  ChaiDnrtn.  I  rise  to  oppose  this 
b.ii. 

T'ni.^  bill  iH.R.  5901 1  maK-cs  good  pro- 
->i  .Ml  but  provides  for  too  much  money 
I J  xund  these  programs. 

'■.ducation  is  good  and  education  ic- 
c,i..i:es  money  but  there  i.s  a  limit  to  the 
edu"aliun  we  can  afford. 

Many  school  bond  issues  acro.ss  this 
lu;.d  are  defeated  every  year  by  tlie  vote 
of  the  people  which  bears  testimony  to 
tiic  faci.  the  cost  of  education  is  exceed- 
ii;!-;  what  the  people  belie\e  reasonable. 

This  bill  adding  S10.17  billion  to  the 
tax  burden  of  the  Amevican  taxpayer  at 
ihi.i  time  oi  econ^-inic  stress  is  unreason- 
j.'ole. 

Education  is  es-;enlial  to  the  v  ell-bein;,'' 
of  our  Nation.  Education  tiiat  exceeds 
what  the  people  can  afford  is  oppressive 
to  the  people  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fTcntlcman  yield.' 

Mr.  KELLY.  1  .vieki  to  tl.e  t;entleman 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  nu  PONT.  Mr.  Ch..nnan.  in  con- 
sidering the  education  appropriations 
bill,  H  R.  59C1.  I  think  the  committee  has 
done  a  pood  job  of  striking  a  balance 
between  the  needs  of  oi'r  educational 
jarograms  and  our  buciietary  priorities. 
There  is  as  great  a  need  for  additional 
funding  for  this  purpose,  as  there  is  a 
need  to  put  a  reign  on  our  sjDending  pol- 
ieies — the  latter  being  a  i^roblem  that 
has  been  accentuated  by  this  Congress 
irrepressible  urge  to  in.crease  the  cost  of 
any  and  all  bills  it  considers. 

Since  I  feel  that  this  bill  represents  a 
reasonable  approach  to  the  problems  we 
are  facing,  I  will  not  be  able  to  support 
either  Mr.  Roybal's  attempts  to  increase 
tlie  funding  by  almost  a  half  a  billion 
dollars,  nor  Mr.  Michel's  attempts  to  cut 
it  back  to  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
represents  a  12-percent  increase  over 
last  year's  appropriation,  and  as  much 
as  many  of  these  programs  could  use 
additional  fimds,  our  deficit  is  already 
close  to  $80  billion.  I  cannot  vote  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  deficit,  for  progi-ams 
that  have  already  been  increased  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  at  a  12-percent  rate. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
word.?. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
l)ropriations  has  recommended  an  ap- 
))ropiiation  of  $84,270,000  for  bilingual 
education,  I  prepared  an  amendment  to 
reduce  that  figure  by  $14,270,000.  This 
srtion  would  make  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  bilingual  education  the  same 
as  the  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
t ration.  Due  to  the  House  action  on  the 
Roybal  amendment,  my  amendment 
(  ould  not  be  offered, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  value  of 
=  hool  districts  providing  educational 
o))ijoitiinities  to  children  of  limited  and 
L-n-English-speaking  ability.  Certainly, 
howc, ci-,  the  $70  million  requested  in  the 


budget  is  a  fair  amount.  This  is  the  same 
amount  as  the  revised  1975  request. 

Nevertheless,  over  $14  million  has  been 
added  to  the  program.  The  committee 
report  provides  no  justification  or  ex- 
planation for  the  increase.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  rejected. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  point. 
-According   to   the   committee   report — 

•$5.3.370,000  will  be  u.sed  to  support  appr -i.x- 
imateiv  400  classroom  demonstration  proj- 
ects, i'acludii-ig  up  to  100  new  demons. ra- 
tion.s.  i)roviding  bi!ii'-gual  cd'icauoii  ii.  inK- 
•'.011  ill  42  lant'.iSKes. 

It  seems  ridiculous  for  tlie  Federal 
Government  to  be  providing  assi.-,ianLC 
for  42  different  langua.ses.  Included  nre 
.'juch  lan^iuages  as  Ilocano.  I'rukese.  Po- 
nopean.  Oiammorro,  and  Palou.Tn.  How 
can  this  be  justified  on  any  cost  basis" 
I  believe  it  is  a  waste  of  laxp^iyer-,' 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  42  langT..i- 
ges  covered  by  the  S84.2  n-illion  bilin- 
gual education  appropriations:  French. 
Portugese,  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek.  Yid- 
dish, Russian,  Haitian  Fretirli,  Chinese 
'Cantonese),  Japanese,  Korean,  Ilocano. 
Samoan,  Trukese.  Marshalese.  Ponope^'i. 
Chamorro.  Palouan,  Tagalog.  Yupik.  Si- 
berian Yupik,  Inupiat,  Athabaskan. 
Aleut,  Navajo,  Lakota,  Seminole.  7uni, 
Cree.  Papaso.  Bannock  Shoshoru.  Crow. 
Northern  Cheyenne,  Miccosukee  Sem- 
inole, Choctaw,  Cherokee,  Acoma  Purb- 
lo  Keresan.  x^aguna  Pueblo  Keresan.  Mi-- 
sissippi  Choctaw,  Passamoquoddy.  Poir.o 
Mescalero  Apache, 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Ameriii'ii 
taxpayer  believes  we  need  to  train  teach- 
ers in  42  languages,  A  handful  of  ba?ic 
languages  would  seem  to  be  njore  than 
adequate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  ol 
words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  .since  a  substantial 
number  of  amendments  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  improper  and  extravagant, 
have  been  added  to  H.R,  5901,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  education  division 
and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  1976,  on  the  floor  of  the  Houic 
today,  I  am  rising  in  opposition  to  this 
legislation.  The  Members  of  this  House 
have  added  better  than  a  billion  dollars 
to  what,  in  my  judgment,  was  already 
an  overbloated  sum. 

Even  though  I  have  not  supported  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bills  in  the  pa,st 
because  of  the  obvious  control  and  dicta- 
tion that  occurs  from  the  Washington 
bureaucracy,  there  are  even  more  sub- 
stantial reasons  to  be  concerned  about 
this  bill's  impact  on  an  ever  increasing 
deficit  which  is  being  imposed  on  the 
Federal  treasury  this  deficit  must  ulti- 
mately require  the  American  working 
people  to  pay  for  in  one  way  or  another, 
I  cannot  give  support  to  this  legislatioi. 
My  additional  reasons  are: 

First.  The  House  of  Representatives 
today,  in  my  judgment,  has  acted  wholly 
irresponsibly  by  adding  another  billion 
dollars  to  this  already  inflated  bill — 
above  and  beyond  what  has  been  antici- 
pated in  the  budget.  This  means  when 
we  finally  come  to  grips  with  the  Concur- 
rent Resolution  218  related  to  our  Con- 


gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  ve 
will  push  the  level  of  deficit  even  higlier 
than  previously  anticipated  before  the 
so-called  budget  control  resolution  even 
reaches  the  floor. 

Second.  Tlie  Labor  and  Education 
CommittPC  of  this  Hou.se.  which  has  the 
ba.,ie  le£i..-laiive  over-sight  respon.sibiiity. 
i-.as  failed  again  to  justify  billions  0. 
dolKiis  for  education  from  the  Federrii 
icvi  1  by  pnnin?  that  these  dollars  are 
leally  produ.-ing — with  a  few  possible 
exceptions — constructive  re.-^ults  lor  edu- 
cation 01  cliildren.  As  a  matter  of  fac. 
\r.rio'.is  C'.A.O  reports  show  in  si-vcral 
.  a.ses  Hi;  I  exactly  the  opposite  is  eor- 
lect — that  llie.-~e  billions  of  dollars  iie 
i'Oi  providing  excellence  in  edutunon  m 
all  cases. 

Third.  Wi.en  tijC  Ai)propriar;ons  Co:n- 
niiiiec-  li.js  tried  to  jiLstify  whether 
nione--.-  pie'iously  appropriated  siioukl 
be  conlinutd,  they  have  had  i^ieat  diili- 
(  iliv  ijro\ing  tliai  money  has  been  s.oenl 
an  an  eiJtirely  constructive  way.  Or,  in 
>orae  cases,  the  Federal  funding  has  beer, 
absorbed  by  swelling  bureaucracy  at  tlie 
Federal  <ii\u  Siaie  levels  and  not  actual !y 
reacinng  the  yoiaig  people  in  forms  oi 
iiiipro-.ed  education  programs  Ih^t  a.ie 
s'!p!;osed  to  benefit  the  young. 

•So.  it  is  natural,  I  .vjppose  that  1;il-  Na- 
tio.ial  Ei'ucation  .A.ssociation.  whicii  hi.:  - 
!-,^s.M.s  Con.;resh  to  add  more  and  ;no:'e 
dollars  to  these  ijrogram.s — '.vlnch.  ii\- 
cidentaih.  r.niiar.ees  its  own  bureaucratic 
l,bb.\ing  etfoi  ts  here  in  Washington- - 
cieaiiy  i:a-,e  failed  to  prove  liieii'  case 
that  these  billions  of  dollars  neces.saril,\ 
l^iovide  better  education.  As  a  matter  ol 
fact,  our  goou  colleague  from  Penns;  j- 
'. ania.  Bill  Goodiing.  formerly  a  super- 
intendent of  .schools  in  his  own  di.sti'ict 
in  Pennsylvania,  iias  complained  that 
much  of  the  mail  that  Congressmen  re- 
ceive does  not  truly  represent  individ- 
uals irom  the  field  of  education  who 
have  fully  understood  the  kinds  of  re- 
quests that  were  being  made.  For  these 
and  many  other  reasons,  Mr.  Chairinan, 
I  cannot  support  this  legislation. 

IMr.  CONl'E.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  apino- 
piiations  bill  before  us  is  miique.  Segre- 
taling  tire  "Education  Division  and  Re- 
lated Agencies'  from  the  Laboi'-HEW 
appropriations  bill  proper  will  enable 
college  and  school  administrators  to  plan 
their  budgets  with  an  early  working 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  rely  on  Federal  funding.  As  you 
knov,'.  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation,^ 
bill  was  vetoed  last  year  and  twice  vetoed 
the  year  before.  These  setbacks  seriou.sly 
affect  the  ability  of  school  officials  to  pre- 
pare their  budgets.  Further,  the  setbacks 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  various  programs  supported  by 
Federal  funds.  .  t  is  my  hope  that  pass- 
age of  this  bill  'vill  progress  with  all  due 
expedience. 

Consideration  of  this  bill  comes  at  a 
time  while  the  Congress  finds  itself  tiy- 
ing  to  cope  with  a  recession  knocking 
at  ilie  front  door  and  infiation  at  the 
back,  Tiie  importance  of  keeping  the  lid 
on  nonessential  spent  ing  and  avoiding, 
where  possible,  excess  ve  growth  Is  obvi- 
ous. However,  we  cannot  sacrifice  the 
quality  of  our  educational  system  and  its 
l>rograins. 
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The  QuriLrv  of  echic  t;o»^  proi  ideci  for 

'^  'nericans.  youns  and  old.  mi!>t  be  m&in- 

i.i'tud  and  ■  i/e^uardod  Oia^.t'd  the-  bill 

••s  rpc.;>;:^rnfpdt^d  bv  th  ■  Corr.n".;nre  or>. 

\r  J  ro;)iiafi(«ns    v  oi;id    ir.r-rpii'^p    bcdget 

•  ■.:rhont/  tcr  fi<ical  jenr  lv*7(;     the  rec- 

"!r!r:iend<'d    incrpasf    in:I'.icied    auproxi- 

ni-ftr-Jy  .-ST 71  million  fcr  stuciert  aid  pro- 

-.  'ms  iti  ordor  tj  rn.ike  ni'-re  funds  av:iij- 

".le   to  ^fuci^nfs   ;irr.-.;>    tii»   N.  ;ir.a    to 

;ittc!id  college    FJitidiim  of  rhi^  t.-t.e  is 

■^s  entinl  'it  this  tini?  -^xlien  fimiiKia!  as- 

-is'ar.ce  from  the  fnrnily  car.r.fit  meet 

ii.«^  ;)>ironr>micai  n.se  in  tuition  costs  and 

'11  her  re!!;tf>d  expense?.  In  l!w  lost  rt".-- 

"';\  luirion  Jees  rtloiu'.  ro.'*e  in.i-.c  than 

/•-•)   percenf    *:;    c:*jr   rr.,-.   .,3   ,t-,fi    ,|:.-vrv- 
.■iiie>--. 

Aiihou^h  i^iiijit'«;nint;  th»>  tjiinlity  and 
--ifngth  vi  our  cd'ici.tio!'.  s.v.'-tein  ranuot 
be  ."^li^hfed.  we  mu-=t  p"oceed  wirh  real- 
istic fir.oncia!  limits  it:  mind  Overall  the 
oill.  C(s  rec-inin-if':;drd  by  tho  Commit  If:' 
nil  A;;pr.->pn.ttiorj.  redrrted  a  '-'eniiin.^ 
ftro:  r  on  behalf  oJ  the  committee  to  find 
a  balp.nce  bct'.veen  needs  in  the  v.iriou-' 
.irc-.is  of  ccncern  and  finot-.j-ial  resource 
iiniits. 

The  resTill  y<u'=.  a  leMairicd  and  rc- 
M''">n'-ible  bill.  Th^rc  are  mrriy  prf>f;ram<^ 
..hirh  cci(!d  r.ell  utilize  additioMo.l  fund- 
'.wj. —  hove'. er  we  f.n  on!.\  go  <^o  far.  In- 
i  rriisjng  the  bi'l  b,"  ond  the  level  of  rend- 
in'^  recommended  by  thL  cv.mn-.it^t-e  v. ill 
01:!.  rpsu!'  in  increased  bzmo'.ving  by  the 
Feofva!  Ciovc-nmtnr,  In  t'.un.  l>etau.'--2  of 
^M  0.-)ve!Tin:?'ifs  nriine  position  on  the 
nia-ket.  tJ.'e  re.si'lt  will  hf  lobs  fund.>  avail- 
vbi'^  for  private  .sector  borrov.-iuK,  At  lonp 
iivst.  the  m&rket  i.^  beginning  ta  show  a 
trend  toward  lower  interest  rates.  A 
marked  increase  in  Federal  borrnT\in!:; 
weld  reverse  that  trend.  We  mu-t  pro- 
cead  with  ?11  due  caution  to  avoid  '•urh  a 
tiirn  which  would  obviou?ly  inj'ire  the 
bot'o-ving  capabdilics  nf  the  :;rivate  sec- 
tor. We  mu.st  h'lld  the  line. 

tio  matter  wiiat  f^vire  the  Ct':r.~  ittce 
on  Appropr'ation.s  ri^'omnund.'^.  there 
rtill  alwav-.  b?  amendmer.";  to  increase 
f'U'.dintr.  There  will  a!\^ays  be  those  who 
v>-i!l  reniie<^^t  additiuiial  f"nu.s.  However, 
rll  t."»o  often  tlicir  arnendmcr'=  q\o  not 
reflect  a  reali.stic  appraisal  of  our  finan- 
cial limitation.'!.  Such  a  move  i^  nn  invi- 
tation for  the  veto. 

I  oppo-ed  the  Roybp]-Obey-Stoke.s 
ameiulmtnf.  becaii.e  ic  vos  offered  in  n 
block  form  I  liad  pl:;!U-ied  to  offer  mv 
own  amendment-;  •  hich  wc?  d;.-.ignpd  to 
rai.se  the  level  of  fundiir-  f'^r  aid  to  lai-d- 
rrant  college*;  and  the  Follow  Thronrrh 
program.  Further,  my  amei'dmcrts 
v.  ould  have  a'-^omplishtd  a  decrei^'ie  in 
funding  in  mmej.^ential  areas  .-juch  ai 
fiublic  ,sen'i_'e  and  minin,^'  fellow'^hips  and 
innovative  and  experim.ental  r-rogram?. 
There  are  other  federaMy  fuiided  p'-i- 
cram.=!  which  adeqtiately  provide  finan- 
iial  ii:=.-.i-;tac.co  for  tho:e  r--t_ie  of  fellow- 
."sl'.ips.  Tlie  Innovative  and  exjieriment.il 
proeram.'i  will  receive  .sub,■^tant!al  frdins 
m  this  bid.  Six  of  tiie  nine  c'.jffeif  ;;t  ■  ro- 
ErraiO.s  are  new.  Teirninatmg  tae  new 
prfgrRins  would  have  decrea.sed  the  iiuid- 
ing  bv  approximat-ely  $18  5  million  which 
could  have  been  utilized  el.-ewhere  in  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budeet.  There  i.s  no  ques- 
tion about,  the  utility  of  such  iMt>£;ram.s. 


The  financial  fhtr.i'tr-  thus  year  is  .such 
that  ne'.v  program.^  of  tins  nat'ire  become 
none-'^entia!.  Approval  ci  the  Roybal- 
Oljcv-S'okc-,  amendment  nor  r -nders 
my  intentiotr  to  amer.d  the  tnll  unncc- 
e:  r.arv. 

We  ..re  undvr  :■  cr.|t.'-  to  puxeed  witti 
extreme  ruition  and  fiscal  responsibil- 
n-  in  lhe.«;e  financ  lalh'  troublesrme 
[irr-5.  FcUow  Members— I  tear  the 
ar.ierded  bill,  rr^-ulting  in  an  increa.^e  of 
SI  5  blilirn  c^er  ih"  budget  rcCiUe.-^t  eoe.': 
tro  far. 

Mr.  MiCITtTL.  Mr.  Ch'.r.nt-n  t  mo;  • 
to  .«trike  tli?  la«t  word. 

Mr.  Chanmnri.  I  lui  s.i  only  to  ma!:c. 
:i.->  vc  brim,'  ihe  deb." to  on  t'^*.-,  biil  to  a 
•vlo'^'j.  a  veo  brief  obsei-vation. 

-  had  intended  to  olf^r  .several  .'=.'ltC- 
iive  anirndm.n.t .  lo  biing  the  biil  more 
in  uci?  to  a  .suri  u.s  01  a  bill  .s>.:med  into 
h:w.  hut  uhon  the  Roybal  .-:niendment 
ucs  adopted.  '^ct;o<>!  v.as  irore  or  Ic-'^s  out 
.or  nic. 

Iiie  b'l!  cam:>  to  flu  Rjor  S>6G1  1  mil- 
lion over  the  budget.  The  Roybal 
am;rdm:.i.t  Edded  $487.5  million  to 
tJiat.  We  now  iiave  a  bill  that  i.'--  SI. 143.- 
fiOO.OOO  over  the  bnd:4e^ . 

1  have  a  suai..;ht  raoiion  to  recom- 
mil  on  which  I  '.vUl  ask  tor  no  rollcall.  I 
p'"!  Tinal'y  v. ill  hcvc  lo  vote  n;'-iiin;,t  tiie 
biil  and  I  regret  this  b«jcai.u-e  regardltss 
ci  -.vhai  the  otiier  bod.v  does.  t;nd  v.e  all 
'■-TL'^'y  theii  piuclivity  for  iucrtasin;;  ths 
bill.  I  euniiot  conceive  thU  vv."  are  t;oir  •.' 
10  be  pole  now  to  do  what  we  had  proni- 
;v:d  v.e  \\o:;!d  do  eavli'^r  and  assme  the 
educational  communuy  of  an  educa^itji 
appropriation  bill  passed  and  si.ined  into 
law  as  one  of  the  early  iiem.s  oi  bu.-.i- 
injss  la  tlii.-N  particular  ConL;rc^s. 

Vhe  CfIAir:iAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
Tile   Clv;rk  concluded   the  1  riding   01 
Ih"  biil. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Cliauriir-n,  I  uio.e 
that  tiie  Cominiltoe  do  noa  liye  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  i.l.e  House  v.  ith  .sun- 
dry aiu?i;dnicnt5.  uith  the  rccommeuL;- 
tiou  that  tiie  :imeni.linLnt.s  be  agreed  to 
i-nd  that  the  bill  :is  aaieiided  do  pa^.s. 
TIac  I  no  U  on  vaii  a  ^i  reed  to. 
Acioiduigly  tiie  Conuiiitlee  io.',c;  .aid 
the  Speaker  iiaving  re.-.umi  d  the  chaii, 
Mr.  WhioHT.  Chairman  of  the  Connnit- 
tce  of  the  Whole  Hoc  j  on  the  State  of 
tiie  Union,  reporled  tiiat  that  Cciiiaiit- 
tce.  haviu'z  liad  under  constdciatiou  the 
bill  (Hi;  5901'  mcddn.t;  appi  :;priations 
for  the  FducaLiun  Division  and  related 
;-.L;enc'-.-.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  107G.  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976.  and  for  other  pvupo.scs.  liad 
directed  him  to  i>  poi  t  tlie  bill  back  to  the 
Hou'^e  with  sundry  amendmeuLs.  uItU 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment.; be  agreed  to  and  tliat  tiie  bill  r.3 
.unende  i  do  pa;.'^. 

The    SPE.^KER.    Without    objection. 
th.e  previou.s  que'tion  l.s  ordoied. 
Theie  v.n.;;  no  objection. 
Tne  Si^'FAKER.  It  a  .SLp->r;^le  vole  de- 
mrindcd  on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  vill  put  thrm  en  pro  j. 

The  amendments  were  a-U'Ccd  to. 
T!ie  FPK.AKFR.  The  cjuestion  is  on  the 
cnc;ro'"ment   and   thi.d   reading  of  the 
bill. 
The  bill  •  .s  croerei  to  he  en.grossed 


anci  lead  a  third  time,  and  w:vs  read  th.' 
third  time. 

?.ra.  MirKEL 

^T^.  '>,irc  Ht.L.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  retammit. 

TJiP  S-'EAKER.  T..  th'^  geiulemau  op- 
;:   -ed  to  the  bill? 

Mr   MI(  HEL.  Ves.  Mr.  Si.>-aI^P!-   I  ;.,n 

T!v^  SPEAKER.  7-iie  Clerk  uHl  rcpor- 
ir;e  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clfik  read  a.s  foUow.s: 

?.:r  Mk!u.i.  iiiovet,  to  rrcoiiunit  ll,e  bill 
iHR  59P1I  to  Itie  CiUiiiiiif cee  oti  A')pro- 
priati'  !:  . 

'Vhi'  SPEAKER.  V/ith(.ut  objea;;)n 
the  jirevicT.:-  question  is  ordered. 

The  p  .-"-iau-.  qu\stir<n  wa-  ordered. 

T!ir  .SPii.^  K^:i  The  qu-stion  is  on  ti-- 
mol  ior  to  recommit. 
J      Thf  morion  to  reccn^r.iit  w.is  reiecicd. 

Ihe  SFKAKilR.  The  quc.raon  is  en 
tiio  pavMM^e  of  the  biil. 

Th'-  '::\\  -vr-   na^.-^pd. 


OEN^RAt.  LEAVE 

.Ml.  :!,OOD.  Air.  Speaker.  I  ask  unau- 
iiiiou.s  con.>~ent  th-st  all  Metnbers  ni;i\ 
h  ive  5  ^egi^lativr^  da.v.s  m  which  to  re- 
vi.se  -.wA  extend  their  rtm.u-ks  and  In- 
(;lude  c'Xtraneoii.s  niatrer.  along  with 
table.-,  and  (iinrts.  on  the  bill  iH.R.  5^01 1 
just  t>a-seci. 

The  EPEAKXP..  I.-,  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pe'-.nsylvauio? 

Tlice  vas   no  cbj-^ction. 


GENERAL  L.'^IAVE 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  ^t,.  gpcikor.  T  ask 
L.n.ini'aous  consent  that  all  Mem^rers 
m?v  have  .S  iegilatixe  days  in  v.h'ch  to 
re*.  I -e  -.-'.■I'l  i'.;tend  their  r-°m.arks  nn  the 
Rovbiil-Obiy-Stnkfs  amendment. 

The  P;PFAKrp..  Is  there  oljjectlon  to 
the    r-'-riue.^t    of    the    scutleman    from 

V/:lshi;)';lo*^.? 

Tiicre  \  .'i^  no  .»hieft:o-.i. 


CONF£Ri!;NCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4::;96. 
EMr.RtiENC'Y    FARM    PRICE    SnP- 

pjar 

Mr.  POLEY  .vabinitttd  the  foUowiu^ 
confi-rcnoe  leport  and  .statement  on  tlie 
bill  iHR.  -:2G(jt  to  adjust  tar'.ct  prices, 
iDaii  ai  .1  purchase  levels  on  the  1975 
c;  jps  of  upland  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  end 
soybeans,  to  provide  price  support  for 
milk  at  30  per  centum  of  paritv  v»itli 
ciuarLeily  adjustments  lor  the  period 
tndin,'^'  Mnr-h  31.  1973.  and  for  oth  r 
purpo.-;ci: 
CoNicRE'.cc  Rtror.r  (ir.  R:.rT.  y.n.  152) 
The  caiiiuAittee  of  co;iXerence  oa  the  dis- 
n_;rfr!'iR  vot».-3  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
.'<P!enfln;er.t.s  of  tlie  Scrnte  to  the  bill 
(H.R  40W»  t;-)  ac'Jiist  t'^rcet  prices  lonn  .tuI 
purrliii-^  Icvil.,  0:1  the  1075  crops  of  uphind. 
cotton,  ccm.  wheat.  anU  sovbe.ins.  to  jiro-iile 
price  .support  for  milk  at  80  per  contiim  of 
paritv  viih  (niart-.-r'v  acljustiiient.s  for  tl;e 
pcriGc}  eiiUii.g  March  Jl.  UJ76.  and  for  cither 
purpoifc^.  h;i\uii;  met.  inter  full  and  frpo 
coi^foreiic?.  have  .ign-cd  to  iccou-iai-nd  Hr>.d 
rio  refor^"r''".d  to  ri-'-'r  r?-.p?ctive  Ho.jcs  as 
ro!lo«'  : 
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That  the  House  recede  fro;n  It.--  dls.igref^- 
r.ieut  to  tlie  amendment  of  ttie  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  sunie 
V  ith  an  amendment  as  follows: 

111  lieu  ot  the  matter  proposed  to  be  lii- 
•crtid  by  the  Pc:'.'\tp  ameuctn'.ent  jiisert  the 
fellow  iiig: 

ll-at  tiUe  I  of  the  Agricullurul  Ac;  o!  I'Ji!'', 
:.h  iiniendeU.  Is  amended  by  acidiug  at  the  cid 
•'lerecf  the  fullowing  new  secuou  1!)8: 

"S:.c.  108.  Notv'!lhit;;i-(li-.L,  niiy  o',!i,,r  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  — 

"(H)  The  etaablLshed  pi  ice  fm-  li-e  107.7 
cTiips  of  upland  cotton,  corn,  itvn  wln-it 
.sh.'ill  be  45  cents  per  pound.  $3.2')  ji  r  IjM-  !'el 
and  *:t.lO  per  bushel,  respectively. 

••|h)  The  Sfcr'.-tarv  shall  make  ;i'  aihtli'.c  to 
;.:-r  chicers  loans  and  pi-rchnses  nu  the  n'75 
;-i-rps  of  upl;aid  cotton,  corn,  and  «-hcat  ul 
:i8  cents  per  pound.  $1.87  pti'  bushel,  and 
c2.50  per  buihel.  respecLively. 

'■(cl  The  rate  of  interest  on  tuinnunUi;,- 
;ortr.s  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
p(ir;i.  ion  to  all  eligible  producers  for  the  197,') 
iri-p.i  gl^all  b©  established  quarterly  on  the 
ba-ls  of  the  lowest  curreiU  interest  rate  on 
.•rdinary  obligations  of  the  tJnited  States. 

"(d)  Tlie  nonrecourse  loan  for  the  1975 
crop  of  upland  cotton  as  set  forth  In  section 
103(6)  (1)  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  available 
tor  an  additional  term  of  eight  months,  nt 
the  option  of  the  cooperator.  Nonrecourse 
loans  for  the  1975  crops  of  v.heat  and  corn 
shall  b«  made  available  for  a  term  not  less 
than  eighteen  month;!  from  the  first  day  01 
;  i.e  mouth  iu  which  the  loans  are  made. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  m.-tke  available  to 
producers  loans  ami  purchases  011  the  1975 
c  i-op  c>f  foybean.s  at  such  le\el  as  reflects  the 
h'.s'orical  average  relationship  of  soybean 
support  levels  to  corn  support  levels  duriuft 
the  immediately  preceding  three  yesirs.'*. 

Si:r.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
cjI'  1949.  as  an^ended.  is  further  amended  by 
addittg  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(dl  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  eSective  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
oi  this  subsection  and  ending  on  March  31, 
197G,  the  support  price  of  milk  shall  be  es- 
tablished at  no  less  thtui  80  per  centum  of 
tli^  parity  price  therefor,  on  tlie  date  of 
(!;actment,  and  tlie  support  price  shall  be 
adjusted  thereafter  by  the  Secretary  at  tlio 
bcfjinning  of  each  quarter.  b(i;innin};  with 
llie  second  qaarter  of  the  calendar  year  1975, 
t'>  reflect  any  estimated  rhanpe  dming  tho 
iiiiiuediatfly  preceding  quarter  in  the  inde:: 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
items.  Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates.  Such 
support  prices  shall  be  announced  by  the 
Secretary  not  uiore  than  thirty,  nor  less 
tiiau  twenty,  Uay.5  prior  lo  the  Ix-giuuiug  of 
each  quarter.". 

And  the  Senate  agree  lo  the  ^aiue. 

That  tlie  Senate  recede  from  lis  suiu.  J- 
liient  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

AiiU  tlif  Ho\.-:.e  agree  to  the  aame. 
Thomas  S.  Folty. 
W.  R.  PoAiif:, 
Eo  Jones, 

r?(>B    Br.r.GI.AND. 

D.^viD  R.  Bowi  N-. 

WiLMAM    C.    WaMi-LHI. 

KEmi  G.  SmrLrus, 
"/fOTc  r,<:  07J  ffic  Part  of  the  HoilfC. 
Herman  E.  Talmadoe, 
jAiiUis  O.  Eastland, 
Geokce  McGovebn, 
James  B.  Ai.len, 
Hubert  H.  Hujipiu;tv, 
robikt  dolf, 
Milton  R.  Yocnh, 
Henry  BELraioN, 
ManciQcri,  on  the  Part  of  the  Stvaic. 
CXXI G55  -Part  8 


Jnrs"^  ExPEAN.'VTORY  .Statement  of  ti'f  C"  ;- 
jMrrTEE  OF  Conference 
Tilt  managers  on  the  part  of  tlie  Hoi'se 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  tiie 
dis;tgre?ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tl'.e 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4290)  to  adju-t  target  prices,  loan  and  pur- 
chase levels  on  the  1975  crops  of  upland 
ctittcn.  corn,  v.heat.  and  soybeans,  to  pro- 
vi-^^e  piice  support  for  milk  at  30  per  centum 
of  parity  with  quaiteily  adjustments  lor  the 
period  ending  March  31,  1970,  and  for  other 
l.tL-pr^c^-,  S'lDuiit  the  follov. ing  joint  state- 
mciit  to  the  Houje  and  the  Seniue  in  e.v- 
planation  of  the  effect  of  the  ad  ion  ajireed 
•iipon  by  the  managers  and  recoinnu-uded  iu 
;.ie  accompanyiug  conference  report.  The 
diiferev.ces  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed 
iC)  in  conference  are  noted  in  the  following; 
outhr.e,  except  for  confonnin;^,  c!arii.Mng, 
i.nd  technical  changes: 

(1)  Tnrpet  prices  0/  l^plariil  (•'■i.i/»  itii.l 
Hinnt  for  1075. 

The  Hovse  bill  provides  tiiat  the  target 
prices  for  the  1975  crops  of  upland  cotton 
KUd  wheat  shall  be  45  cents  per  pound  and 
C-:t.lO  per  bushel,  respectively. 

Ihe  Senate  amendment  increases  the  1976 
target  prices  to  48  cents  for  cotton  and  S.:}.41 
for  wheat. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopt.s  t!ie 
House  provision. 

In  December  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture utilized  the  authority  contained  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Cliarter 
Act  to  purchase  agricultural  commodities  in 
the  marketplace. 

The  Conferees  note  that,  if  uece-ksary,  this 
authority  again  could  be  invc<ked  wiih  re- 
-spect  to  the  1975  crops. 

Thus,  such  purchases  could  be  made  to 
stabilize  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
either  at  or  a'joi'o  the  "established  price" 
levels  provided  In  the  bill  so  as  to  meet 
domestic  requirements.  If  such  action  was 
takcu.  producer  deficiency  payments  under 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protect io)! 
Act  of  1073  could  be  avoided. 

(2)  Target  prices  of  upland  cotton,  corn, 
and  -.cheat  for  the  197S  and  1077  crops. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
t.".rget  prices  for  the  1976  crops  of  upland 
cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  shall  be  the  1975 
target  prices,  as  adjusted  to  reflect  auy  change 
during  the  calendar  year  1975  in  the  hidex  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production  items, 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  (excluding 
feed  and  feeder  livestock) .  Any  incre.ise  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  shall  be  furtlier  ad- 
justed to  reflect  changes  in  yields. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  th:  * 
the  target  prices  for  the  1977  crops  of  upiaiui 
cotton,  corn,  and  wbeat  shall  be  the  target 
prices  for  the  1976  crops,  as  adjusted  to  re- 
flect any  change  during  the   calendar  year 

1976  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  farmers  for 
production  items.  Interest,  taxes,  and  wa^-e 
rates  (excluding  feed  and  feeder  livestock). 
Any  increase  that  would  otherwise  be  made 
.shall  be  further  adjusted  to  reflect  chrn'ees 
iu  yields. 

Tlie  House  bill  c&nta'.v.s  no  cimpar.i^j'?  pre- 
vision. 

The  Conference  ."substitute  tlcUles  'l-.e  5c  .;- 
tt*e  provision. 

(3)  Payment  rates  for  the  1973  throvtfi, 

1977  crops  of  harlcy  and  grain  sorgJnnns. 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 

payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums,  and,  ii 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  for  tlie 
1975  through  1977  crops  shall  be  such  rate 
as  the  Secretary  determines  fair  and  reason- 
able in  relation  to  the  rate  at  which  payments 
are  made  available  lor  corn. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  cumpuiable  pro- 
vision. However,  thla  provision  is  implicit  m 
the  House  bill  iind  explicit  iix  existing  la -.v. 


Til?  Coi>fr>-cr.r"  sv,b.^t;f\-,te  c'.ele'es  the  Sc7i- 
ote  provision. 

(4)  Loans  nnri  purc)!!!.".:^  on  1hf  t97'j  crop-' 
oj'  vp'avil  cotton  and  uheat. 

TU'i  UoufiC  bill  provides  that  the  Ion::  levels 
fiir  1  iie  1975  crops  of  I'pland  cotton  and  'Al.eat 
.'-hall  be  38  cents  pf-r  pounrt  and  »-2.5''>  ptr 
i3U«hel.  respe^tivelv. 

The  Senate  ni:iendmen;  increp.T':  tl.e  lt'75 
ton;  !c--\pl'^  to  40  cents  per  pound  fcr  cotton 
:'.d  $2.89  per  bushel  for  wbeat. 

Tlie  loan  levels  established  by  the  So.:-re- 
t'lry  fcir  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  ^vheat  covJd 
j.ci    be  less  than  the  levels  spe'-ified. 

The  Covfcrciicc  fev'ij.iiuu'^e  adopts  the 
flf.i'"'  p'.-ovisiou. 

'.'n  Low^is-  pH'l  j'urr'ia^cs  on  the  ll'TJ  O'ul 
i:'77  LI'-  p>  vj  vpiund  cotton,  com,  and  utn  at. 

The  Siimtc  anieudnieut  provides  tliat  the 
1;»75  loan  levels  slitill  be  ai)plicable  to  the 
1976  and  1977  ciopit.  as  adjusted  so  as  to 
luaimaiu  the  same  ;-— -ceutage  relationship 
to  liie  target  prices  lor  the  1976  aud  1977 
crops  01  upland  cotton,  corn,  aud  ul^eat  as 
the  1975  loan  rai'.-s  are  to  the  lti75  target 
pi  ices. 

Tiie  House  bill  coi.iau.j  i;o  ct.mpi-;a'j\- 
prijViiioa. 

Tlie  Conference  .-r.O.siiiu'.e  U' Itit-^  the  .*-'!'?:- 
etc  piovision. 

(b)  Interest  rates  on  CCC  commod.ti)  luuti' 

'the  Hovsc  bill  provides  that  the  rrte  oi 
interest  on  commodity  loans  made  by  tlie 
Commodity  Credit  Corpora.tion  for  the  P<7.=i 
crops  shall  be  estabhshed  quarterly  on  the 
bai.is  of  the  lowest  ciurent  Interest  rate  on 
oidiuarv    obligations   of    tl-.e    United    States 

Tiie  Senate  amendment  extends  this  pro- 
vi-lon   io  apply  to  ti-s   1976  a»id   1977  crop.- 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Unii.-'-'  provision  and  deletes  the  Senate 
'.■mei'.dment.  , 

(71  Frtensimi  0/  ncnret  ourse  loan  per'od.-. 

The  Hovse  bill  provictes  that  the  non- 
recourse loan  period  for  th*-  1975  crop 
of  upland  cotton  (presently  U>  mcii.tiis) 
would  be  made  available  tt>r  au  aUduiona; 
term  of  eight  montlu?.  at  the  op^-on  oi  t!.  - 
cooperator. 

The  Senate  arr.e-.idmeat  extends  this  pru- 
Ti.sion  to  the  1976  and  1977  crops  of  cot  tor. 
and  p -ovides  that  nonrecourse  loans  for  the 
1975  throtJgh  1977  crops  of  wheat,  corn. 
snd  soybeans  shall  be  made  available  for  a 
terni  in't  less  than  20  months  from  the  Iir.-.r 
day  C'l  the  month  la  v.huh  tlie  I0.111-.  nr-.- 
n.iicic. 

TJie  Conf-Tf  nee  s;'btt;;vfe  ridi'pts  -.I..- 
IIu:f  '  provisio'i  V.  ith  nr  nniendment  provicl- 
ing  tli.Tt  nonrecourse  loiins  for  the  1975  crop- 
r>{  wh'-nt  find  corn  shall  lie  made  available 
for  a  term  not  le-^s  than  18  mouths  fro  ,1 
the  fii.--t  day  C'f  the  uionih  in  ■s\hich  tlie 
l<:.>iis  me  made. 

nius.  under  tlie  Conre  en;  r  su'>>' ifTUe.  tlie 
loan  periods  for  wheat  and  c^rn — whlcti  are 
now  12  mcMiths  old — could  be  extended  for  a.i 
additional  term  of  six  month"",  at  the  option 
of  the  producer.  The  Conferees  antictpfit»»,  cl 
cotirsp.  that  similar  loans  would  be  maue 
available  to  producers  01  g'-a.-n  ct.rvhtmt--  f>-\ri 
barley. 

(81    Storage  cos''-  evr^  infe.-e.-t  rntrs- 

The  Senate  amendment  ,stri::es  the  Hm^e 
provition  that  recpiires  the  Secretary  to 
estabh.'-h  the  same  terms  and  conditions  rela- 
tive to  storage  costs  and  interest  rates  o'l 
nonrecourse  loans  mads  with  icspect  to  up- 
land cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains.  The  sr^u-.e 
interest  rates  already  apply  to  a!!  three  crops. 
However,  terms  of  storage  costs  are  dlCerent. 

Tlie  Conference  subsfiiute  de'.etcs  the 
House  provision. 

However,  the  Conferees  believe  that  a  study 
should  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  respect  to  tlie  terms  a  d  cciudi- 
ii'-ns  it'i:ilive  to  stor.'ige  costs  for  all  cum- 
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moditles  :or  which  loans  are  mad'.'.  Tiie 
Sci  letaiy  of  Agriculture  Is,  tlierefoie.  re- 
qiiesred  to  make  such  a  study  and  'uoniit 
))!■?  findings  and  reconnnenda'ioiis  lo  ibe 
Congress  as  soon  at.  practicable. 

(9)  Soybeun  price  ntpporr. 

The  House  bill  requires  that  .i  l<)7j  loan 
i;id  purchase  program  oe  niade  a-aiiable  to 
Hiroducor.s  of  soybeans  at  a  level  refleciiM?; 
•-he  average  rt'laiionship  of  soibean  oi-.ppos* 
:«■.  els  to  corn  support,  levels  during  i.ie  ini- 
niediaiely  preceding  three  crop  yearo. 

The  Senate  amendrneir^  extends  Ihis  pro- 
t.i->ion  to  apply  to  "he  :U76  and  l*)"?  c.-op 
years. 

The  Conference  .suo-i.ituie  ad<)pt=!  iJie 
flottse  provi-.iort  and  deletes  :he  Smme 
amendment. 

(10)  R'.-a'e  leiel  of  CCC  liofix  of  trheat. 

•  orn,     yruui    ''orgliu !'}•'.    brrl'-y     nnO    ii planti 

•  otton. 

The  f?ei!pte  amendment  pro',  ide>  ti'.at — 
with  respect  to  the  1975  through  1977 
crops — the  Commodity  Credit  Corporttlon 
shall  not  .«;e!l  .iny  of  its  storks  of  wjiea*.  corn, 
grain  sorriinuns,  barley,  nr  upland  cotton  at 
less  than  115  percent  of  the  target  prices  for 
such  crops,  nor  5ell  any  of  its  stocks  of  so;- 
be.in.s  at  le^s  than  a  comparable  pri>'e. 

The  Hon  :e  bill  cotitains  no  (-'jiiiparable 
provision. 

The  Confrrenrr.  substitute  deletro  the  Srn- 
at(^  provision. 

Ill)    1975  support  prit-e  jor  toharco. 

The  Senate  amendment  proMdcs  ihni.  the 
1975  .support  price  for  tobacco  shall  be  e-- 
tablished  at  .0  percent  of  the  parity  prv^e 
tjierefor 

The  Hour  b;ll  coti'ains  no  i-oni.ucr.ib.t 
firo.  iaion. 

The  Cov/erenvc  subiiiiiine  deletes  the  .S'Vi- 
«'>•  provisii^n, 

(12)    1  $7 5  1976  (liiiry  .■.n.'i/jori  price. 

The  Hou.ie  bill  requires  erfective  .vlih  the 
period  b«?t;iniiiii8;  on  the  date  of  enactment 
and  ending  March  JI,  l'JT6 — that  tlie  .support 
pries  of  mauuiiiciunnK  milk  lie  established 
at  not  le.s  tlian  80  percen  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  Ep^;iiinini,'  with  'hr^  sccoitd  quartiT 
of  1975.  ihe  e-.'.abli^iieil  suppuit  price  wouUl 
be  adJu.-.ieU  at  Ine  beglniuiik:  of  each  quarter 
to  reflect  any  chantro  clunnR  the  imniedlarelv 
preceding  quai'ter  in  prices  paid  by  farmer? 
for  production  items,  intfiest.  taxes,  and 
wage  rates.  Such  support  prices  i^ould — un- 
der the  House  bill — be  annoiinctd  •within" 
.10  day,  prior  lo  tlie  Ijeginning  of  eath 
quarter. 

The  Senate  amendment  htrreases  the  sup- 
port price  to  h5  percent  of  paritv  and  pro- 
vides that  (luarterly  adju^tmenis  reflecting 
ajiy  'ebtimaied  '  change  in  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  lo  i;e  announced  "not  later  thoti ' 
:J0  davs  pi  lor  lo  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter. 

The  Conjeien-e  substitute  adop*^  the  le-.fl 
of  support  of  the  House  bill — do  percent;  o* 
parity.  The  Con/erenee  .substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  laii^;ua^e  wi'h  respect  to  rlie  "e->"i- 
mated  ■  change  It  al.o  provides  that  the  date 
of  annouiK'iiit;  the  ->i.ppi>n  prices  v. ould  be 
not  more  than  30  and  nut  le.ss  than  20  days 
prior  to  i.iie  bi'y,iniiin'^  ot  each  quarter. 

The  Coii/erC'-i  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
on  March  28,  1973,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture aiiiiuunced  an  increase  In  its  support 
purchase  price  for  chec-o  and  butler  in  order 
to  achie.e  the  t;oaI  of  pro\iding  farmers  the 
announced  svipport  piice  lor  manufROitiring 
milk  of  $7  24  per  hundiedv.eipht. 

The  Cou/tTeii  commend  the  ntpiirtincnt 
oil  this  action  and  urt^e  the  Department  to 
continue  to  review  the  level  of  product  pur- 
ohaae  prices  on  an  on-going  ba.ils  in  order 
that  .such  prices  will  relftct  current  process- 
ing costs,  and  tliereby  assure  that  the  re- 
quired level  of  dairy  price  support  to  fr.fm- 
ers  w  .11  be  met. 

(1.3)  Meat  import  ninra'orium. 

ihe  Siri'ite  uiiifiidment  pro\ide->  thia  for 


a  period  of  90  davs  ful^owing  th.e  cUce  of  p;;- 
scment.  no  meat  may  be  imported  into  'he 
United  States.  "Meat '  means  fre.-h,  chilled, 
or  fro;^en  cattle  meat  atid  fresh,  chilled,  rr 
frozen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep  (except 
lambs  I . 

The   HoWiC   bill   coiit.tjns   no   comparable 
rrovl5.ion. 

The  Confercit  ■■:  substUutc  del<?;es  the  -Tl  v- 
iite  pro'isicji. 

Thomas  S.  PoLr.y. 

\V  R.  VoKi.r, 

Ed  Jones. 

Bob  BEr.f.LAND. 

David  R  B<  >wi  n. 

WiLIIAM  C.  WaMPIFR. 

KfiiH  G  SEBiints, 
.'•;<' (i/.otTs  oil  the  Part  oj  the  HO'i^e 

Herman    E.   Talmauoe, 
Ja.mes  O.  Eastl\nd, 

OEOHGF.  MfGoVLRN, 
.T<MtS  B.  .Al.lKN, 
Ht'BF.RT   H.    Hi'MrilHf  Y, 

RoLtpT  Dole. 
Mu-TON  R.  VoUNt;, 

Hi.NRY  BlI  I.MON, 

.'•'i.  iT/e.-i  on  tlie  Pari  of  the  ScnoU  . 


LIT  US  E  VACU.XTF  THE  .^MtRICANS 
FROM  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

M;-  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  aiui  VN.t.s 
Kit  en  pf!  nii;  .sion  to  addi-e.ss  the  Hou.se 
lor  1  mnnue  iitid  to  revLse  and  cxiein! 
lus  reinaiks  < 

M- .  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Spertker, 
afiain  I  sliould  ]i::e  to  address  t!ie  Hou.-e 
on  mv  Loncein  for  tlie  iniinediale  sale 
evacuation  of  Ameiiciui  nutional.s  Irom 
Sou'h  Vi^tiiain.  I  received  a  telcgtam 
vp.steiday  from  Ed  Daley  ol  World  -Air- 
ways v.ho  has  .slated  that  tliey  have  over 
Sl.'2  million  vortli  ol  in-tlifht  eriuipmcnt. 
v.hicli  I  as.sume  are  aiipUmcs  on  the 
t-roimd.  currently  in  Saiton  that  were 
Used  to  iransporl  materials  to  Cambodia. 
That  contract  wa.s  cancelled,  lor  what- 
et  er  leasons  I  do  not  know,  but  tiio  planes 
are  till  there.  They  are  still  abl;^  lo  fly 
American.s  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  ju.st  think  it  i.s  criminal  to  keep  these 
American  citi/cn.s  in  South  Vicfnain  a.s 
."jome  form  of  hostage  or  t-how  becaut^e 
our  Secretary  of  State  and  our  Ambas- 
sadoi'  over  there  think  that  i.s  nece.s.sary. 
I  think  It  is  neces.sary  to  save  their  lues. 
I  tlnni;  tiiey  should  be  expediliou.sly 
moved  out  and  the  American  evacuation 
-siio'ild  net  be  tied  in  with  any  evacuation 
of  South  Vietnamese  nationals  at  tlii.s 
time. 

I  would  like  to  .share  Mr.  Daley  s  tele- 
tram  with  llie  Member  ; 

April  15.  1975. 
Hon.  JoKM  L.  Burton, 
Hoi'se  Office  Building. 
Wai)iington,  D.C. 

World  Airways  have  over  22  million  dollais 
worth  of  in  flight  equipment  currently  on 
t roll. id  111  Sal.'^on  plus  cockpit  and  cabin 
ere  v.i  and  other  employees.  We  have  Ju-.t 
bcon  notihed  by  your  hlyh  ranking  and 
esteemed  coinmanding  general  of  the  mili- 
tary airlift  command.  General  I'.inl  C.ulton, 
through  hi ;  subordinaLes.  Mo.isrs.  I'urkel  and 
Kloeckner.  within  hours  of  my  foreea.st  of 
the  fall  of  Saigon,  that  our  contract  v.ith 
the  iiiihlary  airliit  command  tor  the  supply 
of  food  to  Cambodia  has  been  terminated  ef- 
fc-Mive  this  date;  leaving  the  compuny  with- 
out any  insurance  coverage  with  respect  to 
The  aircraft  in  question,  without  any  com- 
pensation for  ii.s  airlift  cnpatallltv  in  this 
p-.VfrVfifncy  and   vvi'hout   any    (iuarai.tee   for 


t.ie    afciy  of  the  equipment  or  its  crew--  by 
:  iJiu'  adtnini^lration. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  the  peopie.s  of 
■.ic  worlds  iiave  lOot  their  conncien.cc  in  ti.e 
US.  Ooveniment  and  its  people.  Wi'h  (!i\e 
rc'.pccl  to  iou  ar.d  your  wji  Idv-ide  proI)lcni- 
>'r.  PiCid'.u:.  I  s'iontly  urge  that  you  (.ei 
the  UKompetciUd  out  of  here  imtr.edia,<.l\ 
nnd  appoint  .^oneoiie  with  the  liitel'.M^ni.e. 
r{ii-ipei"ncy  and  the  yuts  nc?essary  to  pet 
the  .lilt  done.  You  don't  have  days  or  w^•c^.^ 
•>ou  only  have  mimite.s. 

R'.- -pectiu'Iy  yours, 

Edward  J.  D.vi.y, 
P.e>idc:it  unit  Ciiair'ium  oj  tlie  BourJ. 

World  Airuoy-i.  inr. 
Tin.   incs-^ag-"'   is  being  sent  to  Pri-.idPnt 
I-ord.  all   members  of  his  cabinet,  all  Mtni- 
oers  of   the   Congress,   the   Governors  (.:'  aii 
aia  es.  and  id  .  he  prea' .) 


FEOPEN  INVL.3TIGATION  INTO  IKF 
AS.?^.SSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHN  F.   KENNEDY 

The  SPUAKFR  pro  temjwre.  Under  a 
previoiLs  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  frcntlc- 
man  fro!n  T^.xas  <Mr.  Gonzall^  i  i;  :■(<  - 
ogiiiiTLd  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONZ.iLEZ.  Mr.  Speal'er,  sim  e  I 
introductd  Hou.se  Resolution  204  on  F<  h- 
luarv  IS — if  ilie  resolution  is  pa.ssed  by 
the  House  a  select  committee  of  .seven 
Members  of  the  House  would  stuuy  the 
(  UY tun.  t.incps  .surroundinf-'  the  deaths  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  U.S.  Sen.ttor 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther Knu;.  ard  the  attempted  a.-»sas:,ma- 
tion  of  Gov.  George  Wallace— there  ha^ 
been  a  tremendous  surge  of  interest  on 
the  pait  oi  the  media  and  the  tretieral 
public  m  finding  out  what  were  tht  nt.i' 
facts  regr.rding  these  assassinations- 
Part  of  this  interest  has  come  about 
as  the  result  of  the  showing  of  a  .second - 
ceneration  Zapruder  film  of  the  assassi- 
i.ation  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
which  is  owned  by  Robert  Groden  of  New 
Yoik.  Thi.s  film  within  the  last  months 
ha.s  been  .seen  for  the  first  time  by  tlio 
general  public. 

A.s  1  hate  indicated  in  previous  >,laLe- 
ments  on  this  .stibjecl,  the  interest  and 
concern  of  the  people  is  genuine  .^r.d 
iiierii.-.  attention  from  the  Congre.ss. 

I  have  recently  received  a  copy  of  a 
dralt  brief  lor  reopening  the  invesiiiia- 
tion  into  the  a.s.sa.ssination  of  President 
Jo.'ni  F.  Kennedy  written  by  several  siu- 
(i'-nts  .it  the  University  of  Virginia  whic'i 
I  wotild  like  to  .share  with  you  and  otlier 
Members  of  the  House.  It  is,  as  follows: 
A  DrtAfT  Brief  for  Reopening  the  lNvrsTir,\- 

iio.M  Into  the  Assassination  of  Prfsidi.st 

John  F.  Kennfdy 

(By  the  following  ^tudent.s  al  the  Uiuvi:- 
sity  of  Virginia;  Mark  Allen  (Coll.  4).  Sally 
Boucher  (Coll.  3).  Kevin  Farrcll  (Coil.  II. 
Mike  Holm  (Coll.  4),  and  Andv  Tiirdy  il.aw^ 
2)). 

prefatory  note 

This  doc'itnent  Is  intended  to  point  on* 
some  of  the  arguinent.s  in  favor  ol  reriju  ,!.n_; 
t'le  jii'.e'-tigai  ifjii  into  the  assassination  ol 
Pti  ident  Joliii  F.  Kennedy.  We  have  fratncd 
t'iC  armiinen's  in  'brief'  form  to  o-.  ercaiae 
the  hiT-nold  barrier  to  con.sideration  of  liie 
issup.s  by  Members  of  Congress  and  the  newt; 
media  po.sed  by  the  great  volume  of  con- 
ilictiiit;  writing-,  and  evidence. 

We  believe  tiiat  an  appropriate  committee 
>.f  Comiress  should  hear  the  evidence  whi.  ii 
rails  into  que.stion  the  f.ndings  of  the  War- 
len  Comr.)i.s.;;on. 


April  10,  197  o 
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The  Warsek  Commission  Findings 
'i  he  Warren  Commtsfilon  concluded  that 
1 '  c  Harvey  Oswald  flred  the  .shots  that  killed 
Hivsident  Kennedy  and  \^-(mnded  Governor 
Connillv,'  and  that  these  .shots  were  fired 
•r -m  the  .sixth  floor  of  the  Texas  School  Book 
lJt»s.isirory.=  The  shots  came  from  behind. 
hack  of  his  neck,  and  secondly  by  a  bullet 
■A  inch  entered  the  right  rear  portion  of  his 
held."  Governor  Connally  was  .struck  by  a 
bullet  which  entered  the  right  side  (tf  his 
buck  .Tiid  exited  under  his  ri^ht  nipple,  then 
to  pass  through  his  right  v.rist  and  enter  his 
Ictt  thigh.'- 

The  Commi-ssion  cuntluded  (hit  Mu  shots 
vere  fitt-d  from  the  Texat;  .Si  hool  Bo..K  Dc- 
pc'sit;!ry  becntuse: 

(a)  of  witnesses  reportitt^'  seeint;  a  -^tiii 
fired  from  the  slMi;  llocr  window  c  that 
building;  ' 

(b)  the  bullets  retovered  from  Governor 
("iinnally  and  the  Presidential  liinoit.suic  were 
lired  from  the  rifle  found  on  the  sixth  floor 
of  the  Depository  building  "to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  weapons."  U.sed  cartridge  cases 
albO  found  on  the  sixth  floor  were  identified 
iis  havhig  been  fired  from  the  same  rifle;  • 

(cl  the  windshield  of  the  limousine  was 
.struck  on  the  inside  by  a  bullet  fragment;  » 

(dl  tlie  autopsy  report  and  examUiations 
ol  Governor  Connally 's  wound-s  by  doctors 
;ind  wound  ballistic  experts  lead  to  tlie  con- 
clusion tlxat  tlve  bullets  were  fired  from 
iihove  and  beliind." 

Although  some  witne.sses  .said  tliat  they 
ihouglit  the  shots  came  irom  the  direction 
of  the  Triple  Underpass  (a  forward  direc- 
tion!, and  from  several  other  sites  as  well, 
the  Commission  found  no  iubolaniial  cvi- 
d'?nce  to  that  effect.'" 

The  Commission  believed  that  there  were 
Ihrec  -shots  fired,  based  primarily  on  the  evi- 
deace  that  three  spent  cartridue  cases  were 
found  in  the  Depository  Buildiu>_'.  Witnesses 
varied  on  the  ntimber  of  shots  they  heard,'- 
though  t'.ie  general  consensus  was  three. 
However,  "soon  after  the  three  empty  car- 
tridges were  found,  officials  at  the  scene  de- 
cided that  three  sliots  were  fired,  and  that 
conclusion  was  widely  circulated  by  the  press. 
Eyewitness  testinuiny  naay  be  subconsciously 
colored  by  Uie  extensive  publicity  .  .  ."  ■- 
There  is  some  speculation  about  which  bui- 
lt-'ts  btruck  Uie  President  and  Governor  Con- 
nally,  and  whether  the  tame  bullet  which 
pierced  the  F*resident's  throat  also  catised 
Governor  Conually's  wounds.' 

Furthermore,  the  Commission  concluded 
tliat  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  hred  the  ;-hots  be- 
cause: 

(al  Oswald  owned  the  riile  from  v. hiih  the 
:-hoti  were  fired  and  was  observed  to  enter 
tlie  Depository  Building  November  22,  1963 
carrying  a  brown  paper  wrapped  bundle,  pre- 
sumably the  dissembled  rifle.  The  two  eye- 
\  itness  reports  of  this  bundle  are  not  com- 
pletely concurrent  and  somewhat  vagtie." 

(b)  Oswald  was  seen  by  one  eyewitness  at 
the  time  of  the  assassinnlion  at  the  sLxth 
iloor  window  ■■■ 

(cl  Oswald  luid  crpi.Mc  markMn.ui  ahlll- 
l.cs.''  and 

(a)  had  attempted  to  kill  MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin 
Wall  i-r  on  April  19,  "thereby  demonstra'.int; 
his  disposition  to  take  human  life."  '■ 

The  Commission  also  concluded  that  Os- 
wald killed  Patrolman  J.  D.  TippiL  because 
(it  pu.-.itive  Idenimcation  by  two  eyewitne.sses 
\^ho  saw  the  shooting,  and  by  seven  eyewit- 
nesses ^ho  heard  tlie  thots  and  saw  the  gun- 
m;oi  leaving  with  a  revolver  in  hand.' '  Oa- 
VI aid,  lit  the  time  of  his  arrest  posses-ed  the 
r  volver  from  which  the  cartridge  cases  found 
lit,  the  bC;ene  were  flred  "to  the  exclusion  of 
?.'.l  other  weapons."  Aiid  Oswald's  Jacket  was 
round  along  the  path  of  flight  t  f  the  gun- 
it. uu.-" 

'Ihe  Comiuissioii  also  concluded  that  J.n  k 
Puiiv  did  not  act  as  piirt  of  a  conspiracy.  • 
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1.    FHE  IMPI  AUSIHILITY   OY   THE  SINGLE   BCTLL!  I 

Thkory  C.'iLi.s  Into  Qitestion  the  EsstN- 
itAi.  Findings  of  the  Warren  Comimissiok 
The  widely  discussed  "single  bullet"  theory 
is  seen  by  critics  of  the  Warren  Commission 
as  essential  to  the  finding  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  acted  alone.'  The  Warren  Coirmiissiou 
.'^aid:  "Although  it  Is  not  necessary  to  any 
es.sential  findings  of  the  Commi;;sion  to  de- 
termine Just  which  sliot  hit  Governor  Con- 
nally, there  is  very  persuasive  evidence  from 
the  experts  to  indicate  tliat  the  same  bul- 
lei  which  pierced  the  President's  throat  also 
caused  Governor  Conually's  wounds.  Hov.- 
ever.  Governor  Conually's  testimony  and  cer- 
tain other  factors  have  given  rise  to  some  dii- 
ference  of  opinion  aa  to  this  probability  but 
there  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  an> 
member  of  the  Commissiou  that  all  the  shots 
which  caused  the  President's  and  Governor 
Conually's  wounds  were  fired  from  the  sixth 
floor  window  of  the  Texas  School  Book  De- 
pository." - 

A.  Tlie  single  bullet  theory  is  c-sseutial  to 
the  Warren  Conunission's  finding  that  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  acted  alone. 

The  back/neck  wound  In  President  Ken- 
nsdy  and  the  wounds  in  Governor  Counallv', 
whether  from  the  same  or  different  bullets, 
occurred  between  frames  210  to  240  as  shown 
by  the  Zapruder  fllm.»  This  represents  a  time 
span,  based  on  the  18.3  frames/second  run- 
iiing  speed  of  Zapruder's  camera,  of  Just  over 
1.6  seconds.  Tlie  minimum  flrUig  tune  wiUi- 
out  aiming  of  Oswald's  6.5  millimeter  Mann- 
licher-Carcauo  rifle  was  2.3  seconds,  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  separate  shots  from 
the  same  gun  inflicting  these  wounds  1-a  the 
men. 

B.  A  study  of  the  evidence  shows  that  it  is 
highly  Improbable  that  President  Kennedv' 
and  GoverutM-  Connally  were  struck  by  the 
same  buUet. 

1.  nie  Zapruder  film  shows  rather  con- 
vincingly that  the  President  and  Governor 
Connally  were  struck  by  separate  bullets. 

The  Warren  Commlssloa  said  that  the 
wound  In  President  Kennedy's  neck  was  hi- 
curred  between  Zapruder  frames  210  to  225.' 
It  is  apparent  in  frame  230  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  shot  and  Governor  Connally  is 
still  unliarmed,  holding  his  hat  in  his  a^ 
yet  uninjured  right  hand  in  a  position  liighir 
than  when  it  was  struclC- 

Governor  Connally.  his  wife,  and  his  doc 
tors'  believe  he  was  hit  by  a  separate,  sec- 
ond shot.  About  the  single  bullet  theory.  Mr. 
Connally  has  said:  "They  talk  a!x)ut  the 
'one  bvUlet  theory,  but  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  'theory'.  There  is  my  ab- 
.solnte  knov^ledi-e.  and  Nellie's  too,  that  one 
bullet  caused  the  President's  first  wound,  and 
Ihftt  an  entirely  separate  shot  strit-  k  me.' 


.f'ootnoles  at  •;!.'!  (-f  . fi. 


An  analysis  of  the  angle  su'otsnded  by  the 
li.ie  driiwii  along  the  shoulder  and  the  line 
along  Uie  car  Indicate  that  Governor  Con- 
nally was  struck  between  Zapruder  fraineo 
237  and  238.-'  Other  mvoluntary  responses  in- 
dicatin^  this  a.?  tlie  location  of  the  hit  on 
GLfverncr  Conually  include  the  puffuit;  of  his 
cheeks  and  itie  d:.s4.rianj;ing  of  liis  hair.  As- 
cordini=;  to  Dr  Gregory  these  lac-air.-,  are  con- 
fcisteiu  with  iuvolui.tury  phvslcal  reactions 
lO  a  bullet  hit.  ■ 

2.  Got  c-riKj-  Cjiiti^illy'.-  doctors  bCiteve  tlie 
buiie'  which  wounded  hiiu  did  iici  first  pa--s 
liiroujjii  the  Fres.dent. 

-Dr.  Giegoiy  indica  ed  il::tt  bolii  lie  and 
Dr.  .Shaw  thoujilit  it  highiy  unlikely  that  the 
rre^ideni  and  the  Gt/Vernor  had  Ije^-n  int  b\, 
the  .same  bullet.  The  doctcus  were  iu- 
dtienced  bv  the  character  ol  tiie  woiUid  beirL' 
verv  .s.iiall  and  having  clean-i'ut  ed^eo  ■-  anU 
the  fact  tliat  there  were  no  cloth  iibers  in 
the  back  wound  la-s  opposed  to  their  presence 
In  his  wrist )  in  re.'.chiug  the  tonclus.jn  tliat 
the  bullet  which  .struck  Connally  had  not 
struck  Kennedy  first. 

3.  Government  reports  albO  siippr-t  Ih  r 
evidence  of  separate  b'allets. 

Preliminary  Special  Dallas  R«»pori  No.  1. 
Assassination  oi  the  President,  prepared  b 
the  Secret  Service  said  that  the  Pre-iden' 
was  shot  and  "Immediately  therealt.er  Gov- 
ernor Conually  .  .  .  v.«s  shot.'  -  The  FBI. 
Ill  its  live-volume  report  pre.seiued  to  tue 
Warren  Commis.^iun  on  Dec  9.  1903.  con- 
tained similar  conclu.iion.^." 

4.  Tiie  vertical  and  hori/ontal  Iriijectories 
nee  cssi.ry  for  a  single  bullet  to  have  wound- 
ed bo'th  men  from  tlie  Depc-^itory  window  tit 
a  dawnw.ird  trajectory  ol  17  degrees  art  not 
piau^ibly  established   by   the   evideiic*. 

An  ex.imini(tion  ol  the  photograph  coii- 
Uiiiied  in  the  Ci^mnn.ssioii'a  Imal  report  re- 
pcu'tecily  demonstrallug  lite  bullet  path  o: 
the  single  bullet  theory  aho'As  a  trajectory 
origiiip.tiiig  from  liie  lelt  i  rather  than  the 
right  I  rear  and  in  a  vertical  angle  Ie.-.j  I'aitn 
17  degrees.  Furthermore,  such  a  ballet  wou^d 
be  exiting  from  belovv  the  Presidents 
tliroat.^'  Wlien  examining  the  trajectories  ol 
Ihe  wounds  and  the  biUlet  flight  patlis  ac- 
cording to  the  Couimis.:>ioiis  leport  di^crep- 
uiicies  arise. 

"According  to  tlie  ccmtnlssion  theory,  ii 
hullet  entered  the  upper  right  side  of  tlie 
President's  back  and  emerged  at  tlie  midline 
of  the  anterior  throat,  griizing  the  left  side- 
of  tlie  knot  of  the  President's  tie  as  It 
emerged." '"  The  bullet  was  then  suppi)spu 
to  have  entered  Governor  Connally's  back, 
exiting  below  the  right  iiipple  of  his  che>-t. 
and  then  crushing  his  wrist  and  Icdctng  in 
Ills  knee. 

To  do  this,  the  bullet  would  h.ive  had  tt> 
make  an  acute  turn  to  the  right  In  mid  nir 
before  entering  Governor  Connally,  which  is 
virtually  Impos.sible. 

From  evidence  obtained  from  ;i;;  exami'i..- 
tion  of  the  President's  brain,  nn  explar.ti- 
tion  of  the  smaller  throat  wotind  Ls  made- 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  an  exit  wound  for 
a  piece  of  bone  that  vrns  caused  by  tlie  sec- 
ond her.d  shot.  This  is  consL-^tent  with  the 
damage  to  the  President's  throat  .ind  als.) 
the  fact  that  no  traces  of  metal  were  found 
on  th^  President's  shirt  or  tie'-''  If  this  '., 
irue,  then  the  smrrle  bullet  theory  l.as  no 
credibilltv  because  there  was  no  other  b't'li-' 
exit  In  the  front  of  the  President 

Exhibit  399,  the  pristine  bullet,  belie-.-ed  by 
the  Commission  to  have  caused  the  non-fatal 
wound.s  to  President  Kennedy  and  CJovernor 
Connally,  is  incon.sistent  with  tt-f^ts  of  like 
bullets  in  similar  circum.stances.-" 

The  bullet  which  suppo--edly  w;>i-.t  throufih. 
both  the  Pi'esldent  and  the  Governor,  shut- 
terimj  two  bones  in  the  process  shows  no  do- 
foriuity  in  the  upper  2,3  ot  its  length.  There 
is  a  small  loss  ot  lead  at  tlie  base  of  the 
l)ullet  out  the  copper  jacket  remftlns  intact. 
'i'hls  is  incoiisNtt'iit  with  the  amount  of 
metallic  particles  v. Mch  vere  found  m  the 
wounds,^- 
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It  it  is  accepted  ibs  tiie  \V^r;e!i  Coinni:';- 
•\rn  aid}  that  the  bullet  whii-h  entered  Keii- 
e'l ,  ;i  ban,-,  exitetl  rrom  his  throat  and  then 
•    KTed  Coiinally's  back,  the  aisles  of  the 
.^jecir.rles  need  to  be  p<anii"c-J,  r/rl)  V.ec)n, 
cipiie  -.o  and  roncluUes: 
li  shmiid  al-.o  be  poiiif^fl  out  liist  the  in- 
•ud  pR'iiwr.ys  of  these  wounds  are  In  con- 
-•  ;     ."He  diragreenieii*-   wi'h   the  calculated 
li'jt-tijries  from  the  postirUticd  firing  posl- 
il'^.i  of  the  a^sas-i.'i.  The  sui<poberl  nsia^sins 
Rlie   lioked   down   on    the   rar  at   an   angle 
•vliich   varied   frorn  23  to  20  dr-grees  in  the 
'•"itcnl  plai'.e  .•iid  hx-n   l>   lo  about  8  de- 
H-t-es  inght  to  leiti  In  the  horlzotval  plane. 
rt'iriiSK   the  tiine  Interval   over  which   ihe-e 
V  oiiijd?  mijrht  have  been  inflicted.  The  .slope 
or  the  stree'.  .ibout  3  det'iees,  :r.!i:ht  perhni-i 
be  dediioied   noin  the  veri.i<^Hl  a'ljrle  if  we 
assume  tha»   tiie  meii';  ^fcaMuK  p.^it  urc  was 
d^toriiuued   by   i;ic   sl'ipe  of  the  cir  ;'Jilher 
than  their  own  sense  of  balance.  (The  War- 
ren   Com;nis-ion    niade    this   correction    al- 
'ho.igh  it  is  open   lo  snine  question.)   How- 
ever,  -lie  vpnu-ii  ani?!e  tKotiiih   the  Pivsi- 
(lesi'/,  back  neck  would  n'.ejstire-i  only  aVuii 
ilj    tlfyrees.   while   that  tlirout^h   the   Co':- 
fiiior  s  chest  Is  larger,  namely  about  25  de- 
-recs    J  he  indicated  latetLil  pngles  irieht  to 
lef;   in   liie  horizottal  plane)    are  about  the 
snnie  Un  both  men.  n?niely  abont  20  degrees. 
While  tliese  nngitlrir  ii^H.sureme.it.s  are  s.iib- 
ject  to  error  of  a  I'ew  degree'  either  Wiiy.  the 
tii-rorepancie.s  seem  too  l.trge  to  explain  a  vay 
m  this  fashion." 

T.'ie  origm^l  ;nitop.>i;'  fact,  slieet  pJace.s  -.he 
Presidents  necK  von. id  in  his  back  m  a 
c^.sition  b«  low  the  .neck  wo,ii  rl  jij  the  fror. 
Thcivgh  said  l.tler  to  iiave  been  an  :  ircrrec'i/ 
'r.w.  roMijh  e<iitnatio!!  of  the  v.riind.  it,  does 
hue  up  with  the  holes  i-t  the  Presidenfs  cofit 
and  shirt.  '  The  re.«;i-)Oiise  that  the  P.esident  s 
cciftt  and  s'.iirt  wvre  ■btni'-I-ed  uli"  In  the 
b.ick.  th.is  ftci-oiuitiiig  for  the  low  clothing 
holes  in  light  ,.  i  a  hi^'h  wound,  as  ccnclii- 
.vively  disprovn  by  a  glance  at  Willis  slide 
^  3.' 

5.  The  .  iiar.Tcicr  of  il.c  wo.md  ill  the  fror.t 
of  the  Pre^idenVs  necx  e.^tablisliir.;  that  a 
pristine  bullet  did  not  exit  there  as  postu- 
lated by  the  ?!!igle  bullet  tneory. 

The  bullet  wotind  iJi  tiie  Preside nfi-.  throat. 
Ueicribed  later  Bo  viewed  prior  to  i  be  trache- 
otomy l:!cjiion.  was  "very  small  ...  3  to  5 
nun.-  ■  Dr.  Cyril  Wecht  has  sj.d  that  he 
finds  a  wound  of  that  size  ".  .  .  .ery,  very 
hard  to  buy  as  an  e:dt  wound  for  a  bullet 
which  v..ji'!a  have  enter-zd  the  back.'"  ' 

An  e.xperiment  done  for  the  Wuri-eja  Cor.i- 
niiboion  by  Dr.  Alfred  G.  Olivier  of  the  Army  s 
Edt;e-.vood  Arsenal  was  done  to  siniuUtte  the 
wound  Throui;h  the  President  s  neck.  Three 
6,5  nuUiineier  biilleis  v. ere  lircd  thro-.ifjh  14 
centimo'crs  of  goat  meat  held  between  goat 
skins  and  siiirt  and  j.ickti.  clotli.-  The  bullet 
entry  wotmds  .ire  tiie  same  bize  as  the  wound 
in  liie  Preside :us  back,  but  ihe  .smalleu  exit 
hole  wa.s  V)  nun.  compared  to  the  3  5  mm. 
throat   wound   '  in  Pre^.ident  Kennedy. 

6.  The  nentron  acti\ation  analjsi.s  done  on 
'.he  bullet  fragnients  found  in  Coniially's 
wri.-,t  cou:d  not  identifv  tiicm  wiih  the  bul- 
let s.iid  to  iiave  v.ounded  the  President. 

J.  Edgar  H"<5'. er's  letier  of  July  8,  19*A  to 
the  W.'rren  Commi,~sion  repons  the  re'>u|ts 
of  tiie  neutron  activation  analy.si.-:: — that  tiie 
melal  tragments  from  Ci'iuially's  wrist  could 
not  be  identified  as  h.i-.ing  come  from  tiie 
bullet  which  wotindecl  t'.ie  President.  ■  The 
extensive  studying  of  li.e  u-.a  yet  unreleasecl  i 
raw  data  could  determuie  wiielher  these  test 
results  prove  llie  single  bullet  Iheoiy  iiuor- 
re:  r. 

FOOTNOTIC3 

I  Crliics  of  Commission  I . 
■.Varren  Report  at  19. 

Interview    v.  1th    Joslah    Thompson    with 
Liff    Zapruder    pririt.-,    Haverford.    Penn^'-;. 
Hiiia.  April  1,  1975. 
'  5  H  153-154  1;    :3  H   ;n7)    (Frr,;'lerK 
-  U"-riV;i,  at  114, 


See  S'Aiiru'ier  fi-ame  2."0.  5:ee  .>:  o  1,\  l.,,^.- 
s.■n,  Six  Second'!  in   Dallas    (Bernard  Geiss 
A.siociates.  New  York:   1967),  at  68 
d  H  114). 

■  Thompson,  Life  interview  with  Govenur 
and  Mrs.  Commlly.  Oclxiber  30,  1966. 

■lliunipsiju.  Six  Seconds  in  Dallas,  at  75, 
Inter-. lew   with   Thompson   on   April    J, 
'-»7a  jc:  hi-s  November  2,  1966  Intsrview  wrJi 
lif.  Gier-oi-y. 

'  Thomp«o;i    Six  Si'cotuls  in  DuUni    a'  77 
4  U  1041. 

."..'■hives  CD  87.  dated  Xo^'enrjer  28,  l:.n:?. 
■  -ivIiivesCD  I. 
IS  H  i60:  18  H  80  -90). 
li'u/.-;/i.p:.v,ro  ni2  after  p-ij/e  i28. 
Cyril  H.  Wetht  and  Roberi.  P.  Smith,    Tjie 
."v:v.;;»!>l    Evidence    in    the    Assassination    of 
P'i''ideiu  John  Keiu.edy",  torrnJc  Si'ienr,- 
Jil;-7-t;  .at  124. 

TiiOtilpsou.  Six  Secoild.i  in  Duliui,  a'  S«. 
'5- 

li   d  .  at  U6   154. 

Wetht  and  Smith,  at  124. 

!£  a  ^!."-60l. 

ihompwn,  S'x  Seconds  in  DuUus.  at  223. 

I  '7  H  2t<|. 

-  .'.■•^e  S'C  Secondu:  Thompson  later' lev.- 
v.itn  Vie.it,  May  2C,  li)67. 

-  i5  U  7;-78). 

•  S-i-e  commission  E.;iubii  850. 
li  'erwtw  with  Tliompson,  Ap.  11  I.  I&T"; 

II    OJVaur    HKAD  SHOTS 

\  1  n.ve  IS  stron,'  evidence  to  i;-.dK-.ite  that 
The  Prf'idents  head  wa'j  hit  by  t.vo  shots 
ill  jjipia  ^urccs-'ion.  one  from  the  front  Siid 
ii!C  oher  from  tlie  lear. 

1.  The  m.ition  of  the  Pie.-.idcnfs  head  lends 
'o  indscRie  that  there  we.e  two  shots. 

Between  names  312-313  of  the  Z.imudtr 
film  'he  Picideni's  he.id  is  seen  to'  mo\e 
foivard  at  a  rnte  of  C9.6  feet  necond.  Begin- 
ning at  frame  r<i3  the  head  moves  violently 
ba.;kwaid  and  to  the  left  until  it  bounces 
off  the  back  seat  at  frMine  321.  lis  speed 
backwards  is  100.3  feet  per  second.  This  all 
occurs  in  1   18  of  a  .second. 

This  mrtion  is  e.xiremely  i-apid  and  analvsis 
of  the  film  s:iows  that  it  was  noi  caused  nv 
accelemtlon  of  the  car,  a.i  none  of  the  occu- 
pant, were  'biown  otf  balance  at  that  time. 
Secret  Service  atent  Clint  Hill  testified  tha., 
he  was  thrown  off  balance  by  the  acceleru- 
tion  of  the  c\t.  yet  he  did  not  rea>h  the  car 
until  fr.<»m»  368  which  is  3  seconds  after  the 
head  ?hois. 

The  moti'^n  cainiot  be  explained  as  a  iien- 
i-omuscular  reaction.  The  startled  response 
takes  plive  over  an  interval  of  40  200  milli- 
.'econds.  The  time  required  for  'he  head  lo 
mo\e  forward  is  83  milliseconds.  The  change 
in  direction  of  Kennedys  head  oljseived  lu 
the  film  occurs  in  56  milliseconds,  much  too 
la*;!  for  a  neurospasm. 

Similarly,  v  ith  a  neuro:nu.scul.n"  reaction 
e  would  e.<{pect  the  head  to  keep  accele- 
ni'.in?.  hov.-ever,  in  this  ca,se  the  velocity  re- 
mained constant.  Also,  since  th.e  ino'or  s'rip 
(pre-ceiitr,il  gyrus  i  was  blown  out  by  the 
entering  bullet,  the  likelihood  of  any  muscu- 
lar reaction  Is  considerably  dimlnlsiied.'  Tlie 
Warren  Commi.ssion  chose  to  completely  dis- 
rrj.ard   (his  backwai-d  head  ir.otioii. 

2.  The  location  of  brain  nia'tcr  after  ir.e 
-'lous  supports  the  double  shot  theory. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Connally  were  covered 
■vith  bmin  matter  'Ahich  would  support  a 
'.hot  from  the  rear.  However,  a  lar-e  ainount 
of  bra.n  debris  spla'tered  on  the  left  rear  of 
the  presidential  car  and  al.so  on  the  uniforms 
and  wind.shields  of  the  tv.o  motorcyclisis 
who  were  ridim;  6  to  8  feet  to  the  left  rear 
of  the  Presidents  car.  One  officer  testified 
that  the  .splatieriiig  w\xs  with  such  foi-ce 
that  he  at.  fir'.t  thought  that  he  had  been 
btruck. 

A  piece  of  skull  bone,  found  in  the  iireet 
b^-  i>n  ob.~erver  approximately  25  feet  from 
w.iere  -Up  Prcidfnt  was  shot.  It  was  iden- 
»if»ed  ov  Dr    A    B    Cnlrns.  chl°f  patholc'ist 


J  :-T'--'hcdiSt  Hi -.pital  as  belns  from  ;lie 
occipeial  (re?r)  region  <;.f  the  skull.  A  luniet 
.ired  fr.om  the  rear  would  have  creat  diifi- 
cul'y  cau.siiig  this  etrect,  bv.c  one  n-cd  liom 
>lie  ;roiu  could  easily  e.vplain  it,- 

3.  Dnc<,jrs  at  P..rkla!!d  Hospit,-.l  described 
Uie  Piv,iricni\  ii(;ad  wiui.id.s  m  a  manner 
•  onstv.pnt  with  the  double  shoi  thcorv. 

In  adiiitioii  to  the  niii.ssive  wound  to  the 
right  temple,  the  Pari<laid  doctors  descnljed 
-^  lrtr,.e  wound  i.i  tlie  occipelal  region  v.i'h 
biaia  matter  protruding  from  it.  this  ipiid 
to  corroborate  tne  belief  that  one  of  tl.e 
liepd  shots  came  from  the  from. 

Tne  BethcMla  doctors  g>ve  the  piuime  of 
a  .-lio:  fnieriv;  the  rear  of  the  Presirte-ns 
head  and  cau-.in^'  the  massive  dain.-.t-e  u  i-  c 
vcmpie  region.' 

KOOTNOTTS 

'  Tliompso;-..  .5,-i:  Seconds  in  0„.7"^    al  CJ- 

-i't .-'    at  98  101. 
!b!d  .  at  Ki2-ni. 

Ill    Ii- Ts  Horcivi.  Th.^t  0.v\  ,ir>  n.-u  An    .Hr 

S:lI<-'Ori.VC 

A.  It  is  a  widely  accepted  niisconcept*tii 
•i  a'-  Lee  Karvey  Oswald  was  an  c  .pert  rifle- 
inan.  ?nrt  t.'iat  the  shots  fr.im  the  Dcpa-in,.  y 
window  >vere  "eaEv". 

O.-w .lid's  Marine  Corps  t-hootin<j  scores  in- 
dicate ihar.  he  was  not  an  expi  :  t  riflenr.n. 
His  Iu>t;  shooiiiiL;  score  was  tiiUei'  in  Mav  ol 
1959  v.iien  O.swald  scored  ini  points,  fhis 
perloiKiaiKe  barL-ly  qiuililicd  him  tor  -niiirks- 
man '.  ine  lov,t,,t  utie  given  out  by  the 
Ma-  ii;e  Corps.  r,t.  Col.  A.  C.  F.ilsom  tcstiiied 
before  ti^e  commission  that  Os'.valds  ability 
as  evidenced  by  his  score  was  that  of  it 
■  iT.tl.er  poor  shot."' 

Complicating  Oswalds  rather  mediocre 
.iKioUr.b  skill  '.\.^s  the  alleged  as.-a'^.in.T  ion 
weapon  if,«:elf,  tne  Italian  .Manlicher-Caia- 
c.ino.  The  Canicano  was  a  verv  cheap  ri;ic. 
ictailinr;  for  only  •tI2.78.  It  had  a  reputation 
nr  being  a  ■humanitarian"  weapon,  a  pun' 
I  ~'oice  for  any  a:.sa.ssin  The  maladjustca 
ti^^ope  on  the  rifle  sent  bullets  fiyinji  high 
ard  oil  lo  tlie  right.  Its  Uimculi  bolt'^niatlc 
rapid  firing  very  dimcult.  In  addition.  Os- 
■.\alds  Cara.-ano  had  an  eccentric  tiii;t;er 
and  a  disiiuegi-ating  firing  pin.' 

Some  of  the  Commission's  ditr.culties  re- 
curding  Oswalds  rine  capability  and  his 
weapon's  effect ivone.=;s  niijht  liave  bcr  n  ai- 
lavi'd  had  it  been  determined  that  Os\<  '.:d 
had  been  practicing  with  the  Manlicl:er- 
Caracano  EhorMy  before  the  a.-.-as.siimtion. 
The  Commission  was  unable  to  docunui;i  ,i 
••';r<K'e  instance  of  Oswald  praciieiut:  vi'h 
his  Manlicher-Caracano  d..-p!te  an  eMe:i-,ive 
eiiori  lo  do  so."- 

B-.it  even  given  :mi  excellent  rifle  and  a 
.>i:perb  tiiarksnian,  O.swald's  allet^ed  feat  of 
■shooiine  is  remarkable.  He  fired  three  shots 
from  a  bol-.  action  rifle  (which  he  had  'o  Innd 
and  un'oad  tv-.ice)  in  a  short  span  (^f  4 'i- 
■-.6  seconds.  Ke  was  .shooting  at  a  target  nio\  - 
i:ig  down  an  incline,  from  60  feet  up  and  180 
to  2(i5  feet  away.  He  had  only  .8  seconds  lo 
?i:ii  f «.  r  his  fir.st  shot  and  yet  he  managed  to 
land  TWO  accunae  hits,  the  last  one  causing 
the  Prc.->idenfs  fauil  head  wound. 

Tl.e  Commission  endeavored  to  de'cinri'.c 
if  O.swald  was  cap.ible  of  such  a  petformanre 
The  Commis.,ion's  rille  test.-;  were  so  di.'Tercni 
from  tne  actunl  conditions  Oswald  en.otin- 
l^red.  that  anv  of  iheir  conclusions  arc  open 
to  serious  question.  T'^o  Conimi,sion's  ririe- 
man  v.-.'-.s  shooting  at  stationary  tar-fs  in- 
stead of  moving  ones:  they  were  tiring  ;'rom 
30  feet  up  in.'=*cid  of  Oswald's  CO;  thcv  took 
as  miii^h  time  as  they  wanted  for  tlie  first 
shot  while  the  .T'^sas.Tin  had  less  than  one 
cfcrind  -o  aim  for  hi,?;  and  even  more  re- 
markrible  they  corrected  the  defective  siglii; 
of  O'.vald's  Caracano  by  mounting  tlie  rille 
"  rh  metal  shim«.  Furthermore  the  Commi.s- 
-,ion  employed  "master"  riflemen  for  the  test. 
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experts  in  liroarms  .some  four  classes  (I'jove 
(.>,wald's  shooting  ability. 

Even  under  these  more  favorable  circum- 
.sta'.iccs.  the  Commifeioii's  t«st  only  served 
T.)  prove  how  difficult  Oswalds  alleged  feat 
••.ally  was.  Only  one  of  the  three  "master" 
i,i1eincn.  (With  the  stationary  targets,  cor- 
..Hted  sight,  reduced  diotance  and  added  fir- 
;  !['  time  for  the  first  shot  i  managed  to 
d'. plicate  Osv. aid's  ability. 

B.  The  psychological  stress  e\aluation  in- 
rlciites  tltat  Oswald  was  telling  the  truth 
',v  -.en  ne  said  that  he  did  not  kill  the  Presl- 
li  ■  1 1  • . 

Ine  Psychohigical  .Stre.,s  Ev.nUiator  iP.SE.l 
'.^  .is  developed  in  tiie  early  1970's  as  an  fiuxil- 
liary  component  to  the  polygrap'u  which  is 
rtesiuiied  to  determine  the  authenticity  oi  a 
.inspects  testimony.  It  was  later  discovered 
i)v  it.i  inventors.  Alan  D.  Bell.  Jr.  and  Charles 
R  McQueston  (former  ileutenant  colonel  in 
.irmv  intelligence),  that  the  P.S.E.  evaluated 
authenticity  accurately  enough  to  be  used 
ii.deoendenlly  of  the  polygraph.  Other  poly- 
.;raph  experts  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
1  lusion  and  the  P.S.E.  is  now  growing  lo  be 
,1    respectable   device   in   criminological    cir- 

In  1972  George  O'Toole  processed  tape  re- 
c  irdings  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  statements 
ui  reporters  through  the  P.S.E.  His  results 
were  interesting:  the  P.S.E.  indicated  tliat 
Oswald  was  telling  the  truth  when  he  said 
Miat  he  had  not  killed  the  President.'  Mr. 
O  Toole's  results  brought  criticism  from  ex- 
p.rts  who  learned  of  his  project;  liowever. 
alivr  processing  the  tapes  themsehes.  the  ex- 
pi  rts  had  to  agree  with  his  conclusions.^-  For 
example.  L.  H.  "Rusty"  Hitchcock,  a  former 
iirmy  intelligence  agent  and  one  of  the  most 
cx|ierienced  polygraph  examiners  in  the 
country,  sent  a  supportive  letter  to  Mr. 
O  Toole  after  analyzing  the  appropriate 
material.'  ■ 

Tlie  P.S  E  's  evaluation  of  the  Oswald  tapes 
biings  Oswald's  role  in  the  a.s.sassination 
intii  citie.stion. 

FOOTNOTES 
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IV.  The  Autopsy  of  President  Kennedy 
Raises  Doubts  as  to  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion Findings 

The  autopsy  of  President  Kennedy  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  was  very  incom- 
plete and  vague  in  Its  findings, 

1.  The  autopsy  team  was  mostly  military 
and  had  had  limited  forensic  experience  at 
lite  time.  No  civilian  forensic  palhologisi  was 
liicsent. 

2.  The  positions  of  the  wounds  were  de- 
'cnnined    by    faulty    measuring    methods. 

3  The  wound  to  the  anterior  neck  was 
'.II )t  recognized  and  dissected  because  of  the 
tracheotomy  that  had  been  performed  lu 
Dallas.  This  wound  was  only  discovered  the 
following  day  during  a  conversation  with 
tl'c  Dallas  physician  who  attended  Kennedy 
lit  Parkland, 

4.  The  back  wound  was  not  dissected  or 
tracked  under  military  orders. 

5.  Coronal  sections  through  the  fixed  brain 
were  not  made,  although  this  is  a  routine 
pi'oi-edure  In  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the 


I 


head   In   order   to   track   the   pathway  of   a 
bullet  or  bullet  fragment. 

6.  As  a  result,  the  autopsy  was  unable  to 
provide  detailed  analysis  of  the  wounds  to 
help  investigators  in  locating  the  assassins 
positions.! 

7.  See  also  autopsy  analysis  of  trajectories 
in  Single  Bullet  Theory — Argument  I,  page 
1. 

V.   The   Warken   Commission   I.M.'iDi.Qf.MF:  y 

Investigated  the  Movements  and  Actions 

Of  Jack  Ruby. 

The  Commission  waited  six  months  tjefore 
interviewing  the  assassin  of  Oswald,  indicat- 
ing a  predilection  to  accept  the  lone  assassin 
theory  before  all  the  facts  were  in.  Had  the 
Commission  been  interested  in  thoroughly 
investigating  the  possibility  of  a  conspiracy, 
its  first  witness  would  have  been  Jack  Ruby, 
a  man  with  troubling  connections  with  the 
lUiderworld  and  long  time  crony  of  many 
members  of  the  Dallas  Police  force. 

Testimony  by  several  reliable  witnesses 
bring  the  Commission's  timetable  of  Ruby's 
movements  into  serious  question.  The  Com- 
mission claims  that  Jack  Ruby  was  not  in 
Parkland  Hospital  shortly  after  the  assas- 
sination, in  the  face  of  unequivocal  les'i- 
moiiy  by  disinterested  and  respectable  wit- 
)  oss;.s.  Seth  Kan  tor.  a  member  of  the  White 
House  press  corps  reported  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Alliance  newspaper  on  Monday. 
Nov.  25,  that  he  had  met  Jack  Ruby  at  Park- 
land Hospital  about  an  hour  after  the  assas- 
sination. As  Kantor  testified  before  the 
Warren  Commission  "I  was  Indelibly  sure 
at  the  time  and  have  continued  to  be  so 
that  the  man  who  stopped  me  and  wiih 
whom  I  talked  was  Jack  Ruby.  I  feel  strongly 
about  It.  becau.se  I  had  known  Jack  Ruby 
a.;d  he  did  call  me  by  my  first  name.   .   .  .' 

For  the  Commission  to  accept  Kantor's 
credible  testimony,  they  would  have  to  ad- 
mit they  were  unsure  of  Ruby's  movements 
during  a  critical  period  following  the  assas- 
sination. Instead  they  chose  to  accept  the 
testimony  of  a  convicted  murderer  over  that 
of  a  respected  member  of  the  White  House 
corps. 

Even  more  troubling  Is  the  Commission's 
inability  to  determine  exactly  Jack  Ruby's 
means  of  entrance  to  the  Dallas  Police  base- 
ment the  day  he  murdered  Oswald.  The 
Commission  was  only  able  to  state  that 
Ruby  "probably"  entered  by  the  Main  Street 
Ramp,  while  the  police  guard.  Officer  Robert 
■Vaughn  was  distracted  by  a  departing 
vehicle.  But  five  witnes.ses  cast  considerable 
doubt  on  the  Commission's  Main  Street  ramp 
hypothesis.  The  three  officers  who  were  in 
the  car  which  allegedly  distracted  'V^aughn, 
were  departing  by  the  same  ramp  that  Ruby 
was  supposed  to  have  entered  .  .  .  yet  none 
of  the  officers  saw  Ruby  entering.  Two  of 
tliem.  C.  T.  Pierce,  the  driver  of  the  car  and 
Sgt.  Putnam  stated  they  were  positive  no 
one  came  in  while  their  car  was  leaving. - 

The  guard  at  the  ramp.  Officer  'Vaughn,  also 
firmly  denied  that  Jack  Ruby  slipped  by  him. 
Not  taking  his  word,  the  Dallas  police  admin- 
istered a  lie  detector  test  which  the  Officer 
passed. 

The  Commission  also  did  not  fully  inves- 
tigate the  allegation  that  Jack  Ruby  was  In- 
volved In  Anti-Castro  activities.  Nancy  Per- 
rin  Rich,  a  former  waitress  and  bartender  at 
Mr.  Ruby's  Carousel  Club  testified  that  sev- 
eral men  approached  her  husband,  a  former 
gunrunner  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
about  shipping  some  arms  Into  Cuba.  One  of 
these  men,  Mrs.  Rich  testified,  was  Jack 
Ruby,  from  whose  employment  she  had  cjuit 
several  months  earlier.  The  Commission  did 
not  even  mention  her  testimony  In  the  888 
page  report. 


'  Wecht,  pp.  12-113.  See  al.so  Appendix 
D  In  Thompson's  "6  Seconds  in  Dallas,  pp. 
278-284. 


As  a  footnote  lo  ilie  CommLssion's  incom- 
plete treatment,  of  Jack  Ruby,  It  Is  note- 
worthy to  mention  tlie  meeting  of  five  men 
at  Jack  Ruby's  apartment  the  night  of 
0:?wald's  murder.  Though  all  of  these  men 
were  thought  to  be  in  good  healtli.  wi'liin 
18  months,  three  of  those  men  were  dead,  tv.o 
by  violent  means.  On  April  23.  1964.  reporter 
Bill  Hunter  was  shot  to  death  in  a  Lo;i(J 
Beach  Police  station.  Then  on  Sept.  21.  19,;4, 
Jtm  Koethe,  another  reporter  present  that 
night,  was  tr.urdcrert,  dying  of  a  karate  chop 
lo  the  necU.  Finally,  on  March  27,  19G5,  one 
oi;  Jack  Ruby's  lawyers,  Tom  Howa:d  died  of 
what  was  diagnosed  as  a  heart  attack.  The 
death  of  Hunter  was  termed  accidental  while 
the  nnu'vier  of  Kuethe  remains  uiisol'. ed  to 
dute 

footnotes 
I  15  H  88). 

-.See  CE  5073:    i!5  H  ISJn:  CE  2002,  Ji.  180. 
CI-:  2050  and  2063, 
Meaglier,  at  299. 

SfMM.\RV    OF    Arc  I  .VENT 

We  contend  that  tliere  is  a  reasoii.^.'ile 
ciouh*  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  acted  alone  m 
tiie  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. We  further  cor. '.end  that  the  magnitade 
and  quality  of  responsible  criticism  of  tlie 
essential  findings  of  the  Warren  Commission 
justify  a  formal  governmental  Inquiry  into 
the  assassination. 

At  a  minimum,  we  contend  that  a  Coii- 
^'ressional  committee  should  hold  hearings 
to  g.itlier  all  evidence  which  calls  into  ques- 
tion tlie  findings  of  the  Warren  Commission 
so  thai  a  representative  body  can  independ- 
enily  determine  if  there  is  sutficient  dou'oT 
that  O.swald  acted  alone  to  jusriiy  reopeiiin^; 
the  investigation. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  a  reasonable  doubt  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  acted  alone  in  the  assassination  oi 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  A  governmental 
body  should  reopen  the  investigation  of  the 
assassination. 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
PRODUCTIVITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinneyi 
i.s  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
economists  in  this  country  are  in  total 
disagreement  as  to  the  proper  path  to 
follow  in  relieving  our  economic  diffi- 
culties there  Is  virtually  unanimous 
agreement  about  the  vital  role  of  pro- 
ductivity growth  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  U.S.  economy  in  the  next  decade. 
The  shocking  statistics  reveal  that  the 
United  States,  once  overwhelmingly  su- 
perior to  the  other  nations  In  produc- 
tivity, is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  second- 
rate  industrial  power,  unless  economic 
output  increases  substantially.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  the  United  States  over  a 
period  from  1960  through  1973  ranked 
last  in  a  study  of  average  annual  growth 
in  productivity,  behind  the  United  King- 
dom. Canada,  Germany.  France.  Italy, 
and  Japan.  Consequently.  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  assistance  to  indu.s- 
try,  labor,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment to  insure  that  our  national  produc- 
tivity does  not  drop  to  unsatisfactory 
levels. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  a  forum  for 
the  study,  formation  and  implementa- 
tion of  means  of  improving  this  basic 
need  of  our  economy.  I,  as  ranking  mi- 
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nority  member  of  the  Ecor.omic  Stabili- 
zation Subcommittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  Congressman  Thomas 
•■'.^jiLEY,  chairn;aa  of  the  subtommittee. 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
crtate  a  National  Center  for  Productivity 
a  ■  an  independent  apency  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  "uccced  the  National  Coni- 
tni.s.sion  on  Productivity  and  Work 
Oualitv  v.ho.^e  authorization  expires 
■^une  30  of   thi>  year. 

The  National  Center  lor  Productivity 
a^  envisioned  by  this  lot:islation  will  be 
i'ble  to  continue  in  the  same  manner  a^ 
it  h;i ;  ns  a  national  ccmmi.-sion.  v.hich 
\'.il!  mean  a  contir.uatiijn  in  the  areas 
of  concentration  which  had  been  stated 
by  Congress  in  the  legislation  which  first 
authorized  a  coiuprehensive  body  to  deal 
with  our  productivity  concerns.  0\er  the 
last  3  year<.  tiie  Ameiican  people  have 
been  saved  millions  of  dollars  through 
productivity  advances  conceived  and  im- 
plemented by  the  Commission.  In  the 
public  sector,  tlie  Commission  recom- 
mended a  long  list  of  innoNations  for 
productivity  improvement. 

For  e.xample,  in  tlie  food  industry,  the 
Commission  recommended  and  helped  to 
implement  ilie  roasL-io-coa.it  fast  train 
v.hich  enables  eastern  markets  to  re- 
ceive fruits  and  vegeiables  2  to  5  days 
faster  than  thought  ixissible  under  old 
methods.  It  suggested  a  change  in  the 
Government  regulations  which  now  per- 
mits fuller  use  of  truck  capacity  which  is 
not  only  more  productive  but  also  pro- 
vides fuel  savings  for  this  Nation.  In  the 
health  care  industry,  the  Commission  .set 
up  conferences  witli  hospital  adminis- 
trators from  \aiioa-  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  v\ith  tlie  problems  of  de- 
veloping improved  practices  to  reduce 
cost  pressure.-:.  From  ihc.^e  recommenda- 
tions came  a  program  of  testing  and  eval- 
uation in  over  600  hospitals  in  Texas.  In 
addition,  a  model  healLli  in.^urance  plan 
wliich  rewards  efBciency  is  being  devel- 
oped by  labor  and  management  in  Ra- 
cine. "A'is.  In  the  railroad  industry,  which 
affects  all  American  industry,  the  efforts 
of  this  Commission  have  re.-ulted  in  rec- 
ommended changes  in  rate  regulation, 
industry  organization  and  technology 
and  operation  that  will  result  in  im- 
proved productivity  performance. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended a  railroad  clearinghouse  which 
was  implemented  by  the  A.^ociation  of 
American  Railroads.  The  result  of  the 
program  was  to  reduce  empty-car  move- 
ments by  90  percent  and  provide  an 
oi^erating  savings  of  SI. 5  million  per  year 
per  railroad.  If  this  program  was  insti- 
tuted by  all  cla.s.ses  of  rail  line.^.  the  oper- 
ating savings  would  reach  more  than 
$100  million.  Furthermore,  in  the  area 
of  State  and  local  government,  the  com- 
mission has  conce.itrated  on  specific 
areas  where  productivity  improvements 
are  e.ssential  if  we  are  to  get  the  most 
out  of  our  tax  dollars.  Recommendations 
as  to  the  best  practices  hi  solid  v^aste 
collection,  effective  and  efficient  means  of 
operating  our  police  departments,  and 
more  productive  operation  of  State  and 
lo.-al  legislatures,  ha-  been  .successfully 


iinplementfd.  The  Ccmmi.s.sion  most  im- 
portantly provides  assistance  in  coordi- 
nating State  and  local  efforts  in  identify- 
ing and  correcting  aiTas  iir  which  co-stly 
duplication  of  effort;  in  tJie  Government 
-octor  is  evident. 

While  the  many  ac"omi)lishments  r: 
ilie  Commi.-sion  o'.er  the  last  3  years,  in 
the  area  of  increased  productivity  is  a 
loiis  one  and  thus  cannot  b?  completfl> 
I'.ued  in  this  statement,  if,  work  m  im- 
j.rovmg  tiie  quality  of  tiie  work  tnviron- 
:::ent  i.-,  also  exceptional  Its  attempt*  to 
join  industry  and  labor  in  a  comprehen- 
.'■ive  effort  to  improve  the  conditior..- 
undcr  which  Americans  work  daily 
uhich  piomiscs  id  have  a  great  imi^a  t 
on  the  productivity  of  this  Nation. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Center  v.ould  con- 
.i-t  ol  a  coun..il  of  up  to  30  member.s 
appointed  by  tlie  President  from  indus- 
try, labor,  and  Government.  The  execu- 
tive committee  would  be  comiwsed  of  tiie 
Chairman  and  two  other  members  of  the 
council,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.^ury. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  There  would  also  be  an 
F^xecutive  Director  who.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  executive  committee,  would 
be  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
Center.  The  Center  s  operation  would  be 
inithorized  lor  a  3-year  period  ending 
September  30,  1978.  At  the  end  of  each 
fisc-.l  year,  the  Center  would  be  required 
t  J  submit  a  report  on  its  operation  to  the 
President  and  Congress.  Tire  cost  for  the 
operation  of  the  Center  is  $2.5  million 
per  year. 

A  recent  Trca.  nry  study  indicated  that 
tlie  only  way  a  countiw  can  get  wealth- 
ier, is  to  be  increasing  the  amount  of 
goods  and  services  that  1  hour's  worth 
of  labor  will  produce.  This  increase  in 
l)roductivity  can  come  about  through  ed- 
ucation, better  health  of  the  work  force, 
increased  managerial  and  labor  skills 
and  improved  technical  processes  besides 
physical  investment.  It  is  just  these  spe- 
cific areas  at  which  the  efforts  of  the 
Commission  on  Productivity  and  the  fu- 
ture Center  for  Productivity  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  aimed, 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  give  serious 
tiiought  to  the  area  of  productivity  and 
the  importance  that  it  will  have  on  the 
future  growth  of  this  Nation.  The  work 
of  the  Center  promises  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  what  I  beheve  to  be 
the  Federal  Government's  most  produc- 
tive agency.  The  National  Center  for 
Productivity  will  obtain  results  which 
will  translate  into  financial  savings  for 
America  and  an  improve:!  w  ork  environ- 
;nf»nt  for  all  Americans, 


RECOMPUTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\-ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  'Mr,  Burke i  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  be- 
coming a  M'.mber  of  Congress  in  1966  I 
have  workeci  for  and  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  equalize  the  retirf^d  pay  of  mem- 


bers of  the  uniformed  sen  ices  retired 
prior  to  June  1,  1958,  whose  retired  pay 
IS  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after 
October  1,  1949.  I  am  again  introducing 
my  recomputation  bill  today. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
uniformed  ser\;ices  in  recent  years.  Only 
volunteers  are  accepted.  The  pay  is  bet- 
ter and  the  education  level  is  reportedly 
higher.  However,  for  those  v.ho  retired 
prior  to  June  1.  1958  there  have  been  few 
changes  and  most  of  these  have  been  un- 
pleasant. For  example,  commissaries 
v.hich  traditionally  have  provided  low 
cost  food  to  both  retired  and  active  mili- 
tary i.iersonnel  are  presently  under  at- 
tack. Actions  that  are  presently  being 
taken  are  sure  to  drive  prices  up  in  U.S. 
conimLssaries.  Hence  commissary  priv- 
ileges will  no  longer  be  the  fringe  bene- 
fit they  have  been  traditionally  to  mili- 
taiy  personnel.  This  robs  all  retirees,  but 
it  hits  particularly  hard  on  the  older 
ones. 

The  19.58  pay  act  was  a  substantial  ic- 
structuring  of  the  pay  scales.  Prior  to 
this  law  there  was  a  system  of  adjustin;; 
retired  pay  upward  whenever  the  pay  ol 
the  active-duty  forces  was  increased. 
Under  this  recomputation  sj-stem  each 
time  active-duty  pay  was  changed,  re- 
tirement pay  was  refigured  on  the  new 
pay  scales.  However,  in  1958  this  was 
changed  and  cost-of-living  increa.ses  re- 
placed recomputation. 

Obviously,  a  lot  of  retirees  are  un- 
happy with  this  change.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
will  act  fa\orably  on  recomputation  in 
the  94th  Congress,  and  that  these  retirees 
will  be  given  the  recomputation  thov 
deserve. 


THE  NEGATIVE  EFFECT  OF  TV 
VIOLENCE  ON  CHILDREN 

liie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prc\ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  <Mr.  McKay  >  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  for  adopting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  television  code  designating 
7  to  9  p.m.  as  family  viewing  time.  The 
amendment  is  designed  to  prohibit  pro- 
grams inappropriate  for  viewing  by  gen- 
eral family  audiences  during  prime  time. 
The  move  comes  because  of  congressional 
concern  over  the  increasing  amount  of 
violence  and  sex  on  prime-time  televi- 
sion. 

Although  I  applaud  this  voluntary 
move.  I  think  that  the  success  of  the 
experiment  should  be  watched  very  care- 
fully. I  do  not  desire  Government  con- 
trol of  programing,  but  if  necessary, 
reforms  are  not  made  voluntarily.  I  am 
afraid  there  may  be  no  alternative  to 
Government  guidelines. 

The  ^mpact  of  TV  on  American  .society, 
especially  children,  is  pervasive.  Ninety- 
six  percent  of  American  homes  have  one 
or  more  TV  sets  and  the  average  set  is  on 
more  than  6  hours  a  day.  Most  chDdren 
watch  at  least  2  hours  daily. 

Recently  the  American  Psychological 
.'\ssoriation  has  suggested  that  watching 
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violence  on  TV  by  children  can  lead  not 
only  to  their  acceptance  and  toleration 
of  such  behavior,  but  the  incorporation 
ot  media  initiated  antisocial  responses 
into  their  evei^day  behavior.  It  is  well 
do-uinented  that  exposure  to  flhned  vio- 
lence can  increase  the  likelihood  that 
.\nunt'  children  will  exhibit  aggressive 
i,t.'iia\  ior.  Yet.  violence  in  TV  cartoons 
ii  s  been  increasing  and  the  adult  oii'-'.i- 
lation  of  prime-time  television  has  bct-n 
increasing.  I  do  not  think  that  v.e  avi 
..iTord.  as  a  society,  this  inipa.t  on  our 
(  hildren. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  th.it  this  ;>e'.v 
•.oluntaiy  effort  is  an  insuflicient  solu- 
tion, although  it  is  a  step  in  the  riy'iit 
duection.  The  code  provision  does  not 
cover  prime  children's  viev.ing  hours 
atier  school  and  on  weekends.  In  addi- 
tion, the  code  covers  only  two-thirds  of 
the  Nation's  television  stations.  There  is 
also  a  question  about  the  willingness 
ot  the  networks  and  stations  to  seriously 
enforce  guidelines  to  protect  children. 
Last  fall  the  FCC  developed  guidelines 
to  restrict  advertising  for  children's  tele- 
\ision  programs,  but  gave  the  authority 
to  determine  the  application  of  the 
iiuidelines  to  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  through  its  advertising 
code.  The  result  of  this  self-regulation  is 
tiiat  the  guidelines  are  applied  only  on 
programs  designed  exclusively  for  ciiil- 
dren  but  ignores  shows  not  .so  designed 
with  very  large  child  audiences. 


SUPREME  COURT  SUSTAINS  THE 
PATMAN  POSITION  ON  THE 
BANKS'  USE  OF  THE  360 -DAY 
CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman'  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  4 
years  ago,  I  raised  an  issue  over  the  com- 
mercial banks'  manipulation  of  flie  calen- 
dar to  gain  extra  interest  from  borrowers. 

Tliis  was  the  practice  by  wlilch  the 
banks  were  charging  interest  ba.sed  on  a 
360-day  year  calendar.  Under  this  meth- 
od, the  rate  was  derived  by  multiplying 
the  principal  loan  amount  by  the  annual 
interest  rate  dividing  by  360  to  get  the 
daily  rate.  The  daily  rate  then  was  mul- 
tiplied by  365  days,  increasing  the  effec- 
tive annual  interest  rate. 

This  was  a  bankers'  gimmick  which 
was  fleecing  borrowers  all  over  the  Na- 
tion— to  the  tune  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

When  I  raised  these  charges  in  1971. 
the  .\merican  Bankers  Association  and 
some  of  the  bank  regulators  attempted  to 
ridicule  the  charges  and  to  attack  my 
contentions.  But,  we  continued  to  push 
the  issue,  forcing  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
survey  the  banks  and  in  the  end  we  dis- 
co\  ered  this  was  a  widespread  gimmick  in 
the  banking  system. 

.\  number  of  individuals  picked  up  the 
issue  and  filed  lawsuits  against  the  banks 
in  various  localities.  Slowly  my  original 


charges  have  been  proven  correct  throu;:;!! 
successive  court  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  sustained 
a  lower  court  ruling  which  prevents  the 
banks  from  utilizing  this  gimmick  against 
the  con.sumer.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
clined to  review  an  appeal  brought  by  a 
iiiUioiial  bank  in  Oregon  which  attempted 
t)  argue  that  the  360-day  practice  did 
not  violate  Federal  usury  lavs  spiii-iiHlc 
to  national  banks. 

The  U.S.  district  .judge  in  OrcgO!;  liad 
ruled  that  it  V\-as  illegal  Usury  under  Ore- 
gon law  for  a  national  bank  to  charge 
interest  on  loans  as  if  every  year  had 
3H0  days  instead  of  363.  The  National 
Banking  Act  requires  that  all  banks  with 
Fc^ieral  charters  obey  Slate  usury  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court  s  de- 
cision to  sustain  this  ruling  that  the  usury 
hiws  were  violated  through  the  use  of  the 
360-day  calendar  is  highly  significant.  It 
is  my  hope  that  banks  throughout  the 
Nation — now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
acted  in  this  Oregon  case — will  volun- 
tarily take  steps  to  eliminate  this  prac- 
tice in  their  institutions.  I  hope  it  will 
rot  take  more  court  cases  to  get  this 
gimmick  off  of  the  backs  of  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Monday's  Washington  Star  and  another 
which  appeared  in  the  Tuesday.  April  15 
edition  of  the  .'Vmerican  Banker  on  tins 
issue. 

I  From   the   Washington  Star.  Apr.    14.    la751 

Appeal  Rf.jb.c  teo,  Statv'S  of  'Bank  n.\T!,     i.n 

Doubt 

The  legal  right  of  national  hai.k.s  to  chnrLie 
the  so-called  "bank  rate"  for  loans  was  put 
in  doubt  today  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Without  explanation,  the  Court  declired 
to  rule  on  a  major  test  case  involvir.c;  the 
legality  of  that  rate. 

This  left  intact  a  lower  court  ruling  that 
Tiie  rate  is  unlawful  under  state  usury  laws. 

Although  that  ruling  applies  only  in  Ore- 
gon, it  does  put  national  bankers  elsewliere 
on  notice  that  they  too.  ri.sk  legal  action  it 
they  charge  the  "bank  rate." 

A  U.S.  district  Judge  in  Oregon  ruled  tl.at 
it  was  illegal  "usury."  under  Oregon  law.  for 
a  national  bank  to  charge  interest  on  loans 
as  if  every  year  had  360  days  instead  of  365. 

Since  the  National  Bank  Act  requires  all 
banks  with  federal  charters  to  obey  state 
"usury"  laws,  the  practical  effect  of  the  deci- 
.sion  was  to  rule  out  use  by  national  tianks 
of  the  "bank  rate." 

Tlie  "bank  ratg"  Is  designed  to  deal  witii 
accounting  problems  which  result  because 
different  months  In  the  year  have  diiferem 
numbers  of  days. 

Rather  than  figure  on  a  3G5-day  year,  niar.y 
banks  calculate  their  loan  rates  on  the  basis 
of  a  360-day  year.  Tliat  means  that  a  daily 
rate  and  a  monthly  rate  can  be  calculated 
more  easily,  because  it  results  in  12  mom  lis 
of  30  days  each. 

A  survey  In  1971  Indicated  that  as  many  as 
10,000  commercial  banks  may  have  been 
using  this  "bank  rate,"  as  opposed  to  the  so- 
called  "true  rate"  which  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  365-day  year. 

A  Portland  bank  filed  an  appeal,  supported 
by  the  American  Bankers  Association,  seek- 
ing Supreme  Court  review  of  the  issue. 


Becifiise  ii  used  tiie  "bank  rate,"  tlie  bank 
was  charging  10.139  percent  a  year  on  indi- 
vidtial  loans  and  12.1C7  percent  on  corporato 
loans.  Oregon's  usury  law  in  effect  at  the 
time  set   the  ceilings  at   10  and   12   percent 

Tl;e  Supreme  Court,  acting  on  another 
case  alleriing  bnslne.^.-..  agreed  to  decide  if 
brokers'  accountants  violate  anti-fraud  law 
if  they  fail  1o  inquire  into  ciuestionable  ac- 
coiiiuinu  procedure.s  used  by  broke! '^  v.-hich 
come  to  ll'.elr  attention. 

I  lie  71  h  U.K.  Court  of  Appeals  rnled  la.st 
•\'iL'.  ao  ihitt  an  accountant  who  is  merely 
..<-f;lii-e'H  iiiav  violate  .securities  law  ayainst 
:r:'.ud. 

The  U>\ver  coin!  rejected  the  art:tinient 
thai  an  accountant  must  have  intended  to 
violHtc  tlie  law  and  must  have  taken  .step.i 
I  1  larry  out  the  violation  in  order  to  be 
ciiVi  'ed  b\  tiie  law  . 

!l  ■■•ill   liie  .\iiicrican  Banker.   .\pr    15.    If>7.'i| 
.sniif.Mr   Coc'RT   Lets   ;i;;o-DAV    Ccrb    Siami 

\V\~■'I^'^.T^l.^r  -  1  he  Supreme  Court  let 
.it.ind  Monday  a  lower  court  ruling  which 
prc'.cats  banks  from  chaniiny  iiueresi  based 
on  a  :i.)0-day  year  tniless  state  laws  and 
court   riiliims  speciiically  allow  tlie  practice. 

I'lie  justices  de  -lined  to  review  an  appeal 
t)!ou^hi  by  the  $2  1  billion-deposit  First  Na- 
tioiiil  Bank  of  Oregon.  Portland,  which 
ari;ned  tliat  tlie  360-day  practice  does  not 
\  lolatc  Federal   usury  laws. 

Tlie  Federal  law  makes  it  a  crime  for 
l)ank>  to  knowingly  make  loans  at  interest 
rates  t^realiT  th;iii  tliose  allowed  bv  stale 
laws. 

Pi  WKlespread  praciice  anioii).'  banks  is  tj 
calculate  interest  on  loan.s  on  a  iie."}  360  basis. 
The  result   is  additional  prolii   on  loans. 

Under  the  36.5  360  method,  the  rale  i.s 
derived  bv  multipUing  the  princip.U  loan 
umoui'.t  by  tlie  annual  interest  rate  and  ilien 
dividing  by  360  to  get  the  daily  rate.  Tlie 
daily  rate  then  i.s  nniltiplied  by  365  days,  hi- 
creasing  the  effective  annual  intercut  rate 
by   1.72,  . 

Oregon  law  provides  a.  ina.viinuiii  10  in- 
terest per  annum  on  individual  loans  and 
12'  on  commercial  loans  FNB  of  Oregon 
calculated  interest  on  both  types  on  a  3(Ki- 
dav  year,  creauiig  effective  rates  of  10.13?) 
and  12.167'  < 

American  Timl)er  (>i:  Trading  Co  .  which 
had  a  commercial  loan  at  FNB  of  Oregon, 
and  Dr.  LawTeiice  Bernard,  a  Portland  den- 
tist who  had  a  personal  loan,  filed  suit  in 
Federal  court  seeking  triple  damages  lor 
what  they  described  as  excessive  interest 
paid  <jn  the  loans. 

U.S.  District  Judge  William  N.  Good'.vin. 
a  former  Justice  of  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court,  said  there  was  no  indication  in  Ore- 
gon law  or  court  decisions  that  per  anniiin 
means  anything  but   365  days. 

In  response  to  the  bank's  argument  that 
it  did  not  knowingly  charge  usurious  Inter- 
est, Judge  Goodwin  said  the  bank  intended 
to  calculate  interest  on  a  360-day  year,  and 
that  intent  was  all  that  wu,^  required,  not 
criminal  knowledge. 

The  Ninth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal.?. 
San  Francisco,  said  Judge  Goodwin's  views 
of  Oregon  law  were  not  clearly  erroneous, 
and  it  affirmed  the  decision. 

Judge  Goodwin's  decision  ruled  only  that. 
as  a  matter  of  law,  the  bank  had  violated 
the  Federal  law.  More  litigation  must  follow, 
including  whether  American  Timber  and  Dr. 
Bernard  can  file  their  suit  on  behalf  of  all 
commercial  debtors  at  the  bank. 

In  a  friend  of  the  court  brief,  the  American 
Bankers  Association  said  at  lea-st  10,000  banks 
calculate  interest  on  a  360-day  year.  It  said 
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p-en  if  ihis  traditional  practice  wore  barred 
in  the  absence  of  specific  state  statutes,  iJie 
rtilui';  should  not  be  re'.roactive.  since  bank-s 
h.id  no  iioti.'p  iliat  it  would  be  struck  doAii. 


i:VACL'ATIOX  or  \ILTNAMESE 

TIiL  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Undci  a 
iJievious  order  of  the  House,  ihe  gt-niie- 
man  from  Penary  I  vania  'Mr.  Eileeki.  ■ 
is  recognized  for  5  ir.inute.s. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
alaimed  and  oiitratied  at  the  total  failure 
of  the  E)epartnient  of  State  to  bring  to 
the  Congre.s.5  any  pl^n  for  dealing  v.iih 
the  i)otenti<il  evacuation  of  large  num- 
ber.s  of  Vietnamese  to  ^\hom — ac-rording 
to  the  Pie&iuent — ue  liave  v  "s-pecial 
obliKation." 

My  Subco!nmuii.e  on  Imtuifiiation. 
Citizeirship.  and  IiiterMati:nial  Law  has 
laeard  ei>timaie.s  ranging  from  a  few 
tlioti-sand  to  hundreds  of  tliousands  of 
Vietname.se  to  be  evacuated.  The  admin- 
istration has  given  the  American  people 
tlie  Impre.s.-^ion  that  the  ev.trr.ation  and 
resettlement  of  the.  e  people  i-  an  obi. ga- 
llon to  tlie  tTnited  State.s  alone.  The  De- 
intrtinent  of  State  was  unable,  iiov.cvcr. 
in  2  day.s  of  heaiir.g.s,  to  give  even  the 
barest  outline  of  liow  thi.s  couniiy  i.s 
kuing  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Stale  Depai  tmeiu  w  itne.ssts  before  the 
-.■bcommittee  this  week  have  .>■  tilted  that 
no  formal  consultation.s  ha\e  occurred  or 
a:=,'recinent.s  made  with  the  countries  of 
the  international  community  to  cither 
grant  first  a.sylum  oi-  resettlement  oppor- 
tunitie-s  for  any  Vietnamese  who  nuiy  be 
c\acuated. 

Before  the  Congre.<.s  should  authorize 
t.'ie  e.xpenditure  of  any  funds  for  the 
evacuation  of  Vietname.se.  the  Congre.s.s 
and  the  American  people  have  a  rigiu  to 
know  •■where"  these  t)eopIe  will  be  reset- 
tled and  "how"  they  will  be  resettled.  I 
repeat,  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  formulate  and  present 
(Icfinite  plans  .so  that  the  Congre.ss  can 
I'roceed  m  a  rea.'-onable  and  informed 
la.shion. 

The  various  report.s  in  the  newspapers 
and  on  telovi.-ion  quoted  th.e  Pre.-ident 
as  stating  that  some  200,000  refugees 
might  be  brought  here,  but  tiie  airlift  of 
:i  tew  thousand  orphans  has  shown  that 
;:ie  Department  of  State  and  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  can- 
not adequately  handle  even  a  small  num- 
ber of  children  without  losing  tliem  or 
Iiroperly  pi'epare  for  tiicir  arrival  and 
tiicir  welfare. 

It  is  imperative  tiuu  tlie  President, 
particularly  tjie  Departmciits  of  State 
and  Justice,  immediately  present  the 
Congress  with  well-develoix-d  and  care- 
:  illy  considered  short-term  plans  to 
c'.acuate  Vietnam.e^e  as  well  as  detailed 
Iv.ig-range  plan.s  to  resettle  a«i'  Viet- 
r..\mose  who  are  able  to  depart  from 
South  Vietnam.  Such  a  plan  .-iiould  cer- 
u.inly  include:  The  numbers  involved,  a 
h.-ting  of  countries  wiio  will  as.sist  in  any 
re.-cttlcment  efforts,  and  proposed  ac- 
tions by  our  Government  to  facilitate  the 
assimilation  of  those  who  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Stnte.<;. 


JOHN  M.   BAILEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase.  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  iMr.  CorrEni  is 
reco'-'jiized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deatli 
of  my  beloved  friend.  John  M.  Bailey,  has 
been  noted  throughout  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  rnoviii';  tributes  to 
John  v\ai  given  in  the  Bridgeport  Post 
ediloiial.  written  by  its  editor.  Joe 
Owens.  Joe  Owen.s  is  a  soasom  d  and  lift- 
ed reporter  w  ho  has  covered  Connectu  ul 
politics  for  many  years,  in  another  re- 
cent article.  Joe  cauglit  nuich  of  the  fla- 
vor of  Connecticut,  politics  and  the  man. 
John  Bailey  who  dominated  for  ovi^r  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

For  the  benefit  of  tiie  readers  of  this 
RtcoHD  I  am  enclosing  Joe  Owens'  arti- 
cle and  editorial.  The.se  articles  demon- 
strate why  all  Connecticut  people— be 
ih.cy  Democrat  or  Reirablican— feel  a 
sense  of  personal  loss  with  tiie  pas,sing 
of  John  M.  Bailey. 

U'l-cii   We  Br.d!.^p(.rt   (Coui.  (    Pur.t.  Apr    II 
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John  M.  BAiLtY 

Always  It  Is  sad  to  see  a.  good  ma:i  leave 
'lie  public  stage. 

Ye  =  ierday  nfiernoou  life  ended  for  an  cx- 
tra.'jrdlnary  individual,  John  Moran  Bailey. 
By  profession  he  was  a  lawyer.  By  cliolce  he 
was  a  politician,  certainly  the  most  skilled 
man  l.j  practice  thi.s  special  and  demanding 
.science  in  Connecticut— perhap;.  in  the  eri- 
iira  country. 

for  many  months  Mr.  Ballev  knew  that  a 
debilitating  illnes5,  cancer,  would  not  be  de- 
nied. It  wa.s  not  his  nature  to  t;:ve  an  inch. 
He  continued  to  .serve  a.s  Democratic  state 
chairman  until  the  final  hour,  counseling 
Governor  Ella  T.  Gras-so  and  othcr.s  who  made 
regular  piljjrimages  to  hio  hospital  room. 

.\Ir.  Bailey  was  best  known  as  a  kingmaker. 
tlie  political  scout  who  could  perceive  In  cer- 
tain indlvtdu.ils  fpecial  qualities  and  poten- 
tials which  would  prove  appealing  to  the 
electorate. 

Coupled  wl;h  this  ability  to  accuratelv 
n:easure  the  worth  of  men  and  women  a.s 
c.mdidates  was  an  equally  Importar.t  char- 
acteristic; couraye.  He  was  endowed  with 
unique  political  foresight  which  was  in  union 
w  uh  a  firnuiess  of  mind.  That  i.-,  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  explain  his  tremendous  &ucce>s 
In  proving  that  seemingly  Insurmountable 
barriers  could  be  overcome. 

In  1954  Mr.  Bailey  sensed  tiiat  Abraham 
Rlblcolls  relit;lon  would  not  be  a  negative 
fiictor  in  the  gubernatorial  conte.st,  though 
never  before  had  either  party  nominated  a 
Jew. 

A  few  years  later,  when  tlip  thought  of  a 
Catholic  living  In  the  White  House  was  be- 
lieved appalling  to  millions,  Mr.  Bailey  wa<! 
tiie  first  prominent  Democratic  leader  to  en- 
dorse the  presidential  candidacy  of  John  F, 
Kcnjiedy. 

As  recently  .as  la<t  year,  Mr.  Bailey  proved 
asaln  that  a::e  and  lllne.=.s  had  not  snppre<<sed 
hts  natural  in.stinct  for  detecting  the  mood 
of  the  people.  He  knew  that  Ella  Gras.'jo 
would  be  Jiide;ed  on  her  qualifications,  and 
thus  he  recorded  another  first,  the  election 
of  a  woman  to  the  Governcr's  o.'tice. 

For  29  years  Mr.  Bai'.ey  •served  a.s  state 
chairnian  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  dur- 
ing the  presidencie.5  c'  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  he  w.os  national  chatrman. 
Despite  hts  long  presence  on  the  public  .scone, 
the  true  depth  of  the  man  wa?  not  geJie.-aJly 
k!;o>\'n. 


.All  ri!d  comrade  in  political  arm.s  and  clo.se 
personal  friend,  former  Governor  J,jhn  N. 
Dtin!)-,ey.  ob.^crved  in  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Bailey 
th.it  tliere  had  been  countle-.s  bcnetK-iarie.; 
of  tlie  warmth,  klndne^.s,  and  l;)vc  of  people 
wiikh  dwelled  within  the  gentl.'ma.i  -a  many 
people  afle.'iiMna:elv  referred  to  n,-,  'Mr. 
(  luiirnian." 

Mr.  Ballp\'  n.-ver  tiiouylu  oi  hiin.el;  a-  '.i 
political  power,  even  when  he  valked  wiih 
prc-,ic;enis.  When  pre.~.-ed  to  oKcr  p.n  expl.uia- 
ti.  n  fcr  his  succe.ss.  Mr.  Bailey,  glasses 
perilled  on  his  forehead  and  a  ci'tiar  work- 
ing. woi'Id  often  .say:  "You  do  wh.u  you  go; 
Hi  d<i.  You  be  where  you  got  to  be." 

There  wa.s.  of  cour.se.  much  more  to  it  than 
:hii.  John  Bailey  never  shunted  oft"  to  an- 
•  ■Uu  r  H  dnlic.iU.  i.a--k  whicli  was  his  loponsi- 
bllnj.  And.  v\hen  in  battle,  he  treated  his 
opponents  in  a  manner  which  allowed  them 
to  join  him  In  the  next  contest,  if  thev  ^o 
dchlred. 

Throughout  his  long  public  cane.  Mr  B.ii- 
!.->-  wa.s  a  modest  and  humble  man  wh  >  was 
thoroujfhly  respected  for  manv  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  fan  hts  "word  ' 
was  an  unbreakable  bond. 

We  know  iliere  wUl  be  no  prgumeni  tver 
our  c  .ntention  that  Connecticut;  was  privi- 
leged to  have  had  J.ilm  M  Ballev  for  so 
long. 

Bati^fv:   a  Good  T)w 
iBy  Jo.^eph  .\.  Owens  I 

On  (.ccasiuii.  a  writer  can  and  probably 
should  share  hi.,  experiences  and  nieniorie.s. 

Today  I  exercise  that  privilege.  My 
thnufihtK  go  b.vck  to  a  golden  October  after- 
noon. If  ever  nature  had  provided  a  pcrlect 
autumn  day  lor  18  linles  of  golf  n  wu.s  Octo- 
ber 4.  1!*73. 

Maybe  I  am  siic<  MiiitiinK  to  se:r  iincntalu  y 
and  finorioualisni.  but  that  round  pl,.vi-d 
with  John  Bailey.  Brian  Gatlnev.  and  Boo 
KiUiau  on  that  tranquil,  beautilul  dav  w.is  k 
must  i-ili^asLirable  experience. 

OLD    POWFR    CONE 

I::,.ilier.  in  the  sumnicr.  Bailev  imd  Uiidc-r- 
g;)ne  i^urgery  for  cancer  of  the  throat.  Ht-  had 
lost  weight.  lllne.s.s  and  age  had  robbed  him 
of  the  ability  to  drive  a  polf  ball  200  vard- 
or  more.  In  his  youn(.or  days  Ballev  was  ;' 
scratch  player— he  could  play  the  totu;he.sl 
courses  in  par  and  was  ranked  .irr.ong  the 
best  amateurs  in  the  .state. 

Even  though  hu  game  had  .^apptd.  J.iiin 
.Ntill  loved  to  play.  .So,  It  was  wi:h  the  ci.ihu- 
.slasm  of  a  youngster  that  he  accepted  a  cIimI- 
lenge  thrust  at  him  and  Killlan  a  few  week- 
earlier  by  myself  and  Gaffney. 

Let  It  be  clearly  understood  -.hat  one  J 
Brian  GaH'iiey.  then  the  Republican  sta^c 
chairman,  rarely  ha.s  to  make  excuses  for  hi- 
pcrfcrmance  on  a  golf  courfe.  particular!. ■ 
his  home  grounds.  Shuttle  Mcadov.  wliicli  i-, 
Ju.st  out.ide  New  Britain. 

Bailey  and  Gaffney  had  not  previouslv 
competed  on  "he  golf  course.  Tlieir  onlv  <'on- 
tests  had  been  .strictly  political  in  the  hall- 
ways of  the  Capitol  hi  Hartford.  Tlie  old 
veteran  had  taken  a  liking  to  hi.s  young  ad- 
versary. He  atimlred  Gaffneys  spunk.  In 
turn,  Gaffney  knew  Bailey  had  virtually 
written  the  book  on  politics  and  that  a 
fairer  man  never  played  the  poluical  game 
W.^NTS  TO  wi.v 

.Micr  the  tliird  hole.  Gaffney.  a  serious  look 
marking  his  cherubic  countenance,  an- 
nounced to  me,  "This  old  b'uy  realiy  want., 
to  licat  us  today." 

.And  that  wa^  the  truth.. 

Wlien  John  Bailey  stepped  on«n  a  golf 
cour-e.  it  was  like  entering  a  political  cam- 
paign, victory  was  his  goal.  Though  he  could 
no  longer  record  considerable  distance,  he 
was  uncanny  with  his  chip  .sho.s  around  ;I.e 
greens  and  hi,-  putting. 


Apy'l  IG,  lor.-i 
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'I'he  match  was  even  mo'f  of  tl-.e  w.iv 
iitouiid. 

At  tlie  IVtVi  tee  Bailey  hi:  a  poor  drive,  the 
C'lily  tee  shot  of  his  which  vent  astray  all 
oay.  'Ihe  ball  went  into  the  woods  which  line 
'he  right  side  ot  the  l;.irv.-ay.  Partner  Kil'lan 
:-»;'l.  "Hit  a!iota(r  one.  Judfie.  \\p''\  if  ;■.■  in;'.i 
thai  one." 

THE   Si.ARl  a 

Biillev  merely  shook  his  heati         I 

Aitir  everyor.e  else  h,Td  dri.en,  ''lu'  ^;-: n  U 
Un  Bniley's  ball  bf!,an.  AccorcMUL.  tn  t  i-.r 
e'iquetre  of  golf,  no  more  ilia  i  five  iiiii.i-M-N 
should  be  r.Uowed  to  look  for  a  lo-t  i)fi'! 

Gatfnev.  realiziut;  Bailt'.  v.i"-  <  .inipih!;-  a 
vspectcble  .scnie.  .-^aid  to  nie,  Ii  T  hptl  ;» 
liaU  li!:e  tlie  oi'e  John,  i.-  pl:i\ii.'.,  I'd  dri'p  r 
ni  here" 

A.tcr  i<l)oot  10  n-iiifii--.  tlai'^-;.  -  o:ill  '-.u- 
l.'<  ated.  The  di^!  ovt  re.'  va--  none  i'i;..--i-  i!j,'i. 
Clii'tnev. 

I'.xudii:u  confideir  c,  Bailey  to<-)k  a  Hv.  ic''. 
hi.asicd  the  ball  oot  of  a  pile  of  lea-. i---  onU' 
tiie  latrvvav.  He  put.  his  next  shot  on  The 
g.een.  Tiieii.  w'lth  the  fiiu-=^e  ol  Bobby  Jones, 
he  di'-'iip-.d  the  i.<all  in  the  cup  iviiii  one 
ij  Hit. 

r  wondered  if  people  uii.icqi'.ain'ed  v.itis 
tUe  ways  ol  jxil'.'.icians  would  tjdieve  that 
Bailey'?  counterpart,  GOP  Chairman  Grfltiey, 
%;,'..•-  ucuially  rootitiu  for  Old  John. 

A>>  niattei's  turned  out  the  Garlne'  -O.  •'.•!v^ 
c('iui>o  won  the  la.->t  hole  and  the  m.i'ch. 

PAIL>  V  LOW  ^t.^x 

But  V  h^n  llip  ituiivicliial  sr;iv<"-  vc.e  iiddtd 
I'p.  who  V  a^  the  low  man  for  tlic  day  with  a 
l'.',;ll!y  re  pectnhle  82''  None  tt'ier  ihail  John 
Mo-an  Bii'.lcy. 

Wn '1  1  he  mr.lch  ever  \  c  seated  ourselves 
en  a  r-f-cnid  floor  porch  of  the  cluhi'ou-^e  in 
vhnt  seemed  to  b"  serene  comfort.  Dutifully. 
the  t'ood  shots  of  nil  four  were  replayed 
along  with  some  ot  the  nr.t  .so  good  efforts. 
Ard  then  it  came  time  to  talk  politics. 

When  Killian  left  briefly  to  make  a  phone 
c..!'.  Bailey  expressed  his  person.il  alfection 
for  Bob,  noting  that  he  had  been  in  politics 
V,  ;;h  Killian's  father. 

OuicK  with  the  needle.  Gnffney  asked, 
"WTiat'K  the  matter  John,  are  you  afiaid  that 
ii  Ella  Is  the  candidate  find  wins  yon  won't 
^et  into  the  office?" 

Bailey  smiled,  "Dr.n't  forget  that  Ella's 
my  pirl.  I  made  her  a  leader  in  the  Legisln- 
t.irf»  and  then  put  Iter  on  the  state  ticket. 
No.  I  Htuildn't  hftie  any  problems  with  Ella 
Crasso." 

"With  sincerity  marking  his  v  ordr.  the 
political  warrior  added,  "My  wife  tells  me 
that  V. hen  this  whole  thing  is  over  (the  con- 
test between  Gras,so  and  Killian  for  the 
gube'-natorial  nomination)  I  am  bound  to 
lose  a  iriend.  I  hope  it  di>cs  not  turn  out  that 
way." 

Si'bsequent  events  proved  Barbara  Bailey's 
tears  were  not  to  be  realized.  It  w.os  John 
Bailey  who  convinced  Ella  pnd  Bo!)  to  team 
up  and  bead  the  Democratic  ticket  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Yesterday  the  eyes  of  both  glis- 
tened as  they  .spoke  lovir.gly  about  the  fricitd 
th.ev  had  lost. 

Thfit.  day  at  Shuttle  Meadow  the  verbal 
.-pa. ring  went  on,  much  to  the  enjoyment 
ot  all.  Both  Ballej  and  Killian  assured  Gaff- 
ney that  his  man,  Tom  Mesklll,  was  doomed 
lor  defeat  if  he  .sought  reelet^tion  the  follow- 
ii'g  >  ear. 

Af  lj>fe  f.lternoon  lurntd  t"  c.;r!"  r\er.;.':;, 
Il'.e  ses.r.o!i  broke  ttp. 

"a  Good  dav" 

.'ohn  Ba  ley  kKJked  at  me  and  Brian  and 
dtclavcd,  "It,  was  a  good  day.  That's  the  best 
seote  i\e  had  all  year.  And  I  wa3  in  good 
(( ir.pai'v.  We'll  have  to  do  It  again." 

Wo  did  get  the  same  foursome  together  last 
suiin.er,  but  by  then  his  Illness  had  sapped 
i'.x.,\  oi  Bailey'8  strength.  It  was  a  struggle. 


not  a  ];y.  for  him  to  play  the  game  he  Ic  v.  c! 
Bv  then  Gaffney  had  resi_-ned  the  GOP  (  hair- 
mau'^hip.  So,  it  simply  wasn't  tlie  ^.ur.e  The 
day  is  not  worth  recotinTing. 

But  that  gorgeous  fall  aittrnoo'<  in  'T^ 
wfei; - -that  V. as  something  speCiB'.  The  Old 
Master  liad  shown  tiiree  yountjer  fellows  how 
the  :jarr.e  of  golf  is  supposed   to  be  plr.^ed 

And  at  the  19th  hole  John  Taile;  was  us 
C'lod  v  ith  the  pohticai  quips  as  lie  was  <v'th 
l.'ij  ::u'li,  ■    nut  on  ti>e  'Oi.ise. 


ER.ITI3H-rRi:.NCII     COIviCi:)r:DE     S-S'l 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor.:.  Under  :< 
!:rcvious  order  of  the  Hoiisc.  the  genile- 
nian  from  New  York  (Mr.  VVoLFf  i  i^ 
recognized  lor  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  i.s.-,ite  (■. 
the  invasion  of  our  shores  by  the  Biitish- 
French  Coi'corcle  SST  is  rapidly  conuni; 
to  a  head,  \vi*'h  the  public  hearings  in 
Washington  already  concluded,  and  cl:--'.: 
to  100  .speakers  scheduled  for  Ne.v  York 
licarings  commencing  Friday.  A:\d,  1 
should  add.  Washington  and  Virginia 
residents  will  have  another  chance  to 
communicate  their  feelings  on  the  P  AA'.s 
propovsal  that  the  Concorde  land  at  DulU- 
pnd  John  F.  Kennedy  Airports  x.hrii 
hearing.^  at  Sterling  Park,  Va.. ;  ei.  iinder- 
v/ay  Monday. 

I  would  urge  my  collefiguc.s  in  tl.c 
House  to  attend  the  Nev\'  York  and  Vir- 
gini;i  nearing.s  to  e.\press  in  the  .stronge.st 
possible  lerm.s  our  opposition  to  this 
noi.sy.  dirty,  and  ecotiomically  un.ju.-tifi- 
able  airtratt. 

A.s  I  have  t.aid  in  the  patt.  and  a.-^  I 
will  continue  to  say — v.'ith  the  unified 
support  of  the  New  York  Democratic 
delegalioii,  and  such  distinguished  col- 
leagues as  Gilbert  Gude  of  Maryland. 
and  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin — the  en- 
vironmental threat  posed  by  tlie  Con- 
corde is  clear  and  present.  The  recent 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  on 
the  dangers  posed  to  the  upper  atmos- 
phere by  all  jet  aii'craft.  and  most  espe- 
cially a  fleet  of  Concorde  SST's,  confirms 
the  worst  fears  of  Congress  in  its  1971 
vote  against  an  American  SST. 

These  and  other  points  were  made  by 
me  in  my  testimony  earlier  this  week  be- 
fore the  FAA.  I  will  Include  for  tlie 
Recohd  my  statement,  made  Monday,  and 
along  with  a  copy  of  statements  made 
by  the  distinguished  atmospheric  scien- 
tist, Br.  Harold  Jolinston.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley. 

Further,  as  I  have  done  in  the  pa.sl,  I 
am  privileged  to  pass  on  to  the  Hou.se  th.e 
feelings  of  English  citizens  who  have  been 
fighting  the  Concorde  for  years.  We  can- 
not lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  despite  the 
rosy  picture  presented  to  us  by  British 
Government  sources,  backed  by  a  few 
irresponsible  organs  of  the  press,  British 
opposition  to  the  Concorde  is  deep,  and 
widespread.  Many  an  Englishman,  in- 
cluding many  In  the  Government,  would 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  if  the  FAA  tvith- 
drew  its  ill-advised  recommendation  fa- 
voring the  Concorde. 

The  British  cannot  afford  the  Con- 
corde economically  and  neither  Britain 
nor  the  United  States  needs  the  Concorde 
environmentally. 

The  Concorde  is  too  noisy,  and  v.v  n;;i.-t 


.'^inp  it.  I  will  cenc't^de  with  another  le- 
tiuc-t  to  my  t  clleague.s  that  they  strongly 
support  the  .suheduled  heariiigs  on  my 
SST  legislation,  whicli  will  come  viJ  soon 
before  the  Avi'ition  Sub-omtnittee  of  th:' 
Hoise  Commitii'e  on  Pr.tilic  V/oik.s. 

Mv  Ugisli'.tioi-i  would  leq-iire  t.hat  *..r- 
eign  nircraft  bo  co;:\dp"!cc!  to  meet  the 
same  cnviroiunentai  and  iicii'e  .standards 
being  roQiiired  of  American  uiicialt.  iind 
woiilr!  .set  as  a  innxinnui'.  ncise  hnit  iov 
nil  :i!iirait  thai,  incsentl:.  heitig  reciuiretl 
oi    ;   \  .  siib.scnic  lets. 

I  now  .subiiiit  uiy  stiitement.  Dr.  Joint - 
'  ten'.s  ti.-stimoriy.  and  that  of  ctir  Sritisli 
Inei.rls.  rfprr^-nted  by  Mr.  Andre-.v  V\  il- 
son.  a  highly  rerpct-tcd  totunalist  ;o;  tlu 
Ici'.doa  Obsyr'*er. 

fAA  HiAKt.NvS  '  .v  fcST 

«.*sti!ti';nent  hv  the  Votueal'le  Li  scy. 

1.   Wo!-f  ) 

!■■  .!  mfr,-..-^.  laritf-  and  gentkiiit". 
'1...  -.i.  :(.u  lor  ti.e  opportui.iiv  to  spea'it  in 
Ich;.;:  cf  The  people  of  New  Ycrk,  and  con- 
ceiiud  citizen?  thronyhout  the  UniTeil 
States  on  the  'opic  before  it?  tcriti— 'h 
Britis'-Fiencii  Concei-de  ■ '.  jjersonic  air- 
craf*. . 

I  ni'i,-f  b((_in  bv  exn:e.«;sini;  niv  sense  c;' 
vondtr  and  concern  that  trdaj 's  h.earing. 
find  F;-iday's  scheduled  reprise  in  New  York, 
have  been  at  all  necs  .; -v.  Au\  rationa: 
per.sou  viould  have  ronc'.uded  'iiat  the  Coi'- 
gres.  ;oi.al  debate  and  vote  (f  1071  on  tl-.c 
SST  tiie  f a(  t  s  and  figures  rf  the  Depart- 
in(-n'  of  Transportation  d  c\'  n  report  cf  thi.i 
January,  and,  Tinal!\.  tite  .ecent,  biU  h.'irrtly 
furprisiiig  report  by  the  National  Acadenn' 
of  SiieiRes,  would  all  comfire  into  ;i  ca'-c 
aitaiust  tlie  SST  us  pre:^ntlv  des  -ntd  which 
no  one  cotild  totally  igocie. 

Yet.  incredii,..  .  we  i.ie  la..  .-duV  in  the 
appe.rer.t  face  o.  all  !  •;4ic.  and,  I  jini  son-" 
to  Say.  truth  as  well.  I  say  ttiiih.  for  e\e>. 
a  cursory  readiui^  of  the  government's  i!'- 
advised  aitemp:,-,  to  ratir.ualli^e  ard  dl«icr 
the  clearly  unacceptal)1e  levels  of  noise  and 
atmospheric  pollution  alliihuted  to  the  PSI 
by  the  fine  print  and  ob;  cure  di.scus.--io!it 
oi  Us  own  reports  shows  th.it  it  well  know., 
wliat,  wiU  be  the  result  of  even  limiied  fleets 
of  Concordes  ai.d  Rus^i3n  Ttipelov  144'.';. 
Ihij  wiiole  sorry  episode  can  cmly  lead  us  to 
lament  the  latest  in  the  series  oi  apparent) i 
willful  deceptions.  hjAlf-iruths.  and  outi:!.ii: 
niisstiitements  of  fact  \  hich  have  coine  *'■■ 
taint  the  reports  a;.d  p'-!ilie  pi'oiioi'nee- 
nteiitd  of  our  governnicnt  agencies. 

The  "line  print"  I  refer  to  will  be  di.-fus-.ed 
in  depth  by  the  appropriate  experts  'odhv 
But  even  non-experts  are  tible  to  pene- 
trate the  FAA'DOT  rinckescreen  f-u.T.clen<- 
ly  to  .see  tliat  the  ligur-^s  which  v  onld  have 
honestly  ansHPred  our  questions  on  noi.s<- 
pollution,  on  the  threat  to  tlie  ozt.ne  htyer. 
and  the  ris'K»>  oi  s'ttm  cancer,  have  been  de- 
liberately ie:t  in  raw  data,  cha-iged  into 
meaningle.s.-  (:■  neralilies.  cr  o'.herv  ise  iii-.- 
e.'iplaiued. 

If  we  have  learned  ai.y  <.r.e  ihir.L-  ir.  Uf 
past  lew  years  it  is  that  we  must  stop  plaviju- 
politics  «-ith  Uie  truth.  Tlie  facts  will  al- 
ways come  to  haunt  us.  ind  the  cost  is  all  tc-wi 
frequently  measured  in  human  life.  .And 
so  the  time  has  come.  Indeed,  it  I.s  v.ell  past, 
to  demand  of  our  government  tliat  It  spea>: 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  on  matters  before  It.  Today,  we  arc 
facing  the  matter  of  the  Concorde  .SST,  and 
we  have  been  given  to  understand  that  Uie 
F.\A  ha«!  no*  yet  made  up  its  m^ind,  and 
will  weiph  carefully  the  series  of  public  hear- 
ings row  commencing.  I  certainly  hope  8C». 
Tlie  American  people  de.serve  nothing  les^. 
aid   I  can   a-vurc   you   tli.it,  we  here   tcxlay 
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hHvr;  bet  "or  ihiiits  to  do  than  to  e:i^<=.^c  in 
a  inoirstrou.s  charade. 

So.  acting  in  the  hope  that  someone  really 
Is  listening  today,  and  ihat  what  we  say 
iieie  reftlly  will  have  an  input  into  the  final 
rt^cl»io)i  on  the  Conrortle  as  presently  de- 
p|f,ned.  let  me  oiuhne  lrt,islailon  1  liave 
l;itro£iii''ed  wttn  •  laiiy  disflngiiished  cc'spon- 
-.<iT3  m  ihe  House  oi  Represeniativp.s.  I  wUl 
i(it:i  discu-iS  the  toonomic  case  a^ain^t  the 
Con'-orde,  briefly  allude  '.o  the  s'-jentific 
«ase  which  will  bp  tully  diacii^sed  by  two  of 
our  nation's  fojeiuosl  ai  nn'spherlc  scien- 
tists, who  vkill  follow  my  siatement,  and 
coin'Ii;de  my  remarks  wi.li  wlirit  I  hojic  vo'i 
v,;!l  find  a  ijraphl'.-  Ulitstrntion  of  the  ufise 
polintion  we  '.'an  expect  from  the  Coin.orde. 

Let  lue  preface  a  disciLSEion  of  uiy  li-gi&- 
latluu  wuh  the  oUservitiion  tlsat  c\eii  If  the 
door  to  resson  is  not  yet  closed  on  tti?  SST. 
wenius'-  race  the  implen-ant  truth  thai  while 
leynl.  sic-icnMflc,  e.'cnomic  a''d  niornl  loy.r 
all  ccnibine  to  fly  in  the  face  of  recommen- 
d.itions  favoring  the  Concf.rdu  the  tuiplea.-- 
ant  spectre  of  dipUnnatic  blackmail  lio\tri 
over  all  tiiat  "  e  =av  and  do  here. 

While  we  have  \«-t  to  hear  ao  muoh  as  a 
inals  oiii"  fvoni  Oiir  f leiieh  Iriends  on  the 
Concorde,  pcrl.aps  hccau.se  tiie  .stated  r.iiige 
of  cheir  SKf  c  ;ceeds  by  200  miles  '.Uc  dis- 
tance from  Paris  to  N'.  >v  Yit  k.  our  B.'-itlsh 
friends  have  bet-a  \ery  active  in  re.nindin^ 
the  St.ii.e  D'-'poi'nient  thttt  (he  so-called 
Chicago  Convention  ol  1!I47  v.i>nlrt  sctni  to 
mandate  recipro'-al  licen.sing  of  pUois  and 
ceriific'a'ion  nf  aircmit  it;  :he  iitnaiorles. 
However,  Ailh  a  lue-lonn  intc-iest  in  avia- 
tion, and  as  Coiiiniander  oi  the  Co^igres- 
-sional  Squ.id:oii  of  the  Civil  -^ir  Patrol,  no 
one  appre.  l.ctes  more  than  I  the  iiece&iitv 
oC  s'rictly  monUi-'ring  boMi  licensme;  and 
rertiflcatio  ).  One  would  think  tiiat  onr  State 
Department,  diplomatic  mcetics  notwith- 
-.landiii;.'.   \iOUld   ul,:..  uppre.i.te  tln.s  iieueo- 

Bvit,  di.•^lressingly.  thU  is  not  tiie  Ci>«. 
and  reports  have  frcqiieiulv  Appeared  of 
he.ivy  behind-the-.^ceiiPs  lijObylns,'  bv  our 
btate  Departnu'iit  in  bf'h.ilf  of  a  foreien 
power,  in  tlie  corridors  of  liie  F.\^.  llie  DOT, 
i<nd  even  the  Environinenial  Protection 
Agency.  Indeed,  the  FA.\s  o.\n  recommenda- 
tion la.st  month  th.'.t  the  Concorde  be  .illowed 
to  land  specifically  and  at  .so.nie  leiit;tii  dwelt 
upon  tlie  possibly  se\ere  diplomatic  reac- 
tion tnat  could  be  e.xpeoted  from  our  allies 
^ijould  we  turn  down  tneir  unaccept.ible 
aircraft — even  in  ilie  name  of  protecting  oiir 
o.vii  citi/,t:ii5  from  noi-,e  and  atmo-iphfric 
pclUition. 

Surely  no  ratio. lal  nuin.  not  even  in  the 
State  Department,  would  ,=erio\i<ly  mahitiiin 
Uiat  tiie  Chi(.aj;o  Convention  mandates  the 
Kece=-.ity  of  Americ.ins  standing  mute  should 
other  nat.ons  geek  to  ro.n  either  unqualified 
pilots  or  uu:tcceptable  aircraft  dov.n  our 
throats.  I  can  a.^.sMic  vuu  tiiat  Congress  •ill 
not  stand  for  it. 

My  les^^islation  would  require  that  the  De- 
piirtiuent  of  Transportation  certify  in 
writing,  and  Congress  accept,  proof  that  any 
■^ST.?  can  .Mid  a  ill  meet  nil  current  noise 
and  other  poUuuon  .it.ind.ird;;  of  the  Utiited 
States  before  being  allov.ed  to  land.  Further, 
s.-niilar  assurance  would  be  required  of  the 
Environmental  Pro'ection  Aj,ency.  Finally,  In 
oriier  that  the  FA.\  not  be  allowed  to  change 
the  ruies  of  tlie  game  to  suit  its  industry 
clients,  .my  leg-jlation  se-s  as  minimally 
j^i-ceptable  iioi.se  levels  tho.se  presently  being 
required  by  Federal  Avia'ion  Regulation" 
Pait  30.  Neither  my  many  di.stins-utshcd 
i'ispor.sor.5,  nor  I.  can  soe  any  reason  wliy 
.\  foreign  aircraft  should  be  allowed  to  iL:nore 
rnvnonmental  and  noise  -.tandards  rp<iuired 
cf  Amp'ic.Tn  aircraft.  Noise  ki>ov.  nopie.isiug 
r-  cent. 

Hearing.t  on  my  legislation  are  promised 
-horily  before  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of 
'lie  Hoii.'P  Connni.tee  on  Ptiblic  Worics.  The 
t5Ubcommittce'.s  v.ork  -a  ill  by  then  ha\e  been 


lufide  all  the  easier  by  the  rei'ominp'!d:it  idhs 
itiiainst  the  Concorde  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  tlie  Hon.  Hugh  Care\ .  who 
]:.-..s  forthrife'htly  and  strongly  urged  the  Port 
Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to 
flose  John  P.  Kennedy  airport  to  the  Con- 
iijide  if  .r.  can  I  meet  all  noise  and  pollution 
s'andaraF.  A  similar  resoliiiion  has  been 
passed  for  the  Los  Ani;eles  Airport,  as  ha\e 
i-'iong  resolutions  l.'-oni  concerned  local  gov- 
ernmental bodies  up  and  down  I'le  Easiern 
.StaiV/aid  of  the  United  States. 

Frt-.n  my  home  area  of  Long  Ishnid.  r>.r 
f'Mimule  I  hove  received  Kiroiig  protests 
i.i:;ihi.«.r  ;|-.p  .'isT  iroin  local  .cchool  boaicl.s.  the 
:iiit\uri  of  fjwns  and  \lllapes,  and  from  unj- 
f.et!  citi^o'.-.,  action  groups  v.h.ich,  livir.g  in 
lite  fliv  bt  path  of  Kennedy,  hn»e  long  b'en 
•  f'.iceined  over  ilie  ncg.itive  'nipa' t  of  .?!•■- 
cifiti  )iois,e  and  prllntion  on  the  health  ami 
Helfare  of  our  people.  1  must  add  that  the 
uistiiiguuhed  Long  Isl:tnd  newspaper.  News- 
(iny.  has  movingly  pQrtr.ived  ihc  reasons  for 
public  outrage  at  the  KAA  5  recommeuda- 
Muns.  while  iis  science  and  environmcatnl 
repor-tr,  Harry  Pearson,  has  repeatedly  dis- 
•ru-'.ed  .n  depth  the  technicAl  aspect  ,  t.f  iho 
SST. 

The  politics  of  the  SST  dev.i«ion  has  bpcn 
c>iie fully  analyi^ed.  indeed,  one  might  almo.st 
•■ay  exposed,  by  the  Long  L^^land  Pie«,f,  and 
r.-.  able  \Vas!>ington  correspondent,  Dick 
ieeitneyer.  Indeed,  both  the  work  of  Seel- 
I'Kjpv  and  Pearson,  utid  the  editorial  com- 
ment, or  Newsday  and  the  Long  Island 
?-«•=*.  Miow  that  the  people  of  Long  l.sland 
ii'f  .filtering  under  few  illuslo?is  as  to  J.e 
!'..tiire  of  The  pruhlem  we  lace  today  T  will 
••'iDnii',  for  the  record  today  .samples  of  the 
ed  lorial  comnients,  letters,  and  articles  ap- 
pearing in  my  diairi..t,  including  fine  ediio- 
tin!«i  bv  radio  .statimi  \VHLI  gf-neral  Manager 
I'-'il  Gndolsky.  and  WyBCTV,  Channel^ -1 
I  U'.'te  that  here  In  the  Washinglon  area, 
county  .supervisors  near  Dulles,  and  the  ."'Ict- 
r..pollian  Council  of  Government.s.  have 
clearly  noted  the  danger  of  setting  a  prece- 
tteut  for  futtue  expanded  SST  fleets  .sliould 
the  presei;ily-alIo'>Pd  Cuncorde.i  and  TU- 
H4  s  acLually  land. 

Fortunatelv  for  tlie  peoole  of  New  York 
.:iid  Los  Angeles,  tiieir  airports  are  controlled 
t\\  dedicated  men  and  women  who  are  re- 
-pi  nstble  to  them,  and  accessible  througli 
me  ballot  b(jx.  Unfortunately  for  the  people 
of  Washington,  Virginia  andMaryland,  Dul- 
les International  Airport  Ls  in  the  tender 
clu'cho^  of  the  PAA.  whose  emplove,;  arc 
.^elected,  not  elected. 

Since  .so  many  decision  makers  in  Wash- 
uigton  pride  themselves  on  being  piagma- 
li-is,  let;  me  begin  my  discu.«sioii  of  the 
economic  cnse  against  tiie  SST  by  w.  i;derii,g 
Just,  where  the  pragmalists  have  been  for  the 
P3.st  few  months.  Certainly,  they  can  have 
had  no  mpui  into  a  decision  recommpudtng 
'hac  the  A'.ierican  aviation  industrv  .-it  bv 
and  allow  in  an  aircraft  designed  to  take 
away  up  to  $4  million  a  year  in  first  class 
ho'jkings  on  the  New  York  to  London  run 
f.Ione,  according  to  the  British  Airwavs  re- 
port to  its  government  last  F'ail.  Ccrtainlv 
no  pragmatlst,  already  cogni?ant  of  the  cries 
for  reincarnation  of  liie  old  government  stib- 
sidy  to  private  airlines  now  beini;  hcs.rd  from 
Paji  American,  for  one.  would  e\er  knowingly 
encourage  even  more  foreign  competition 
against  Pair  Am,  and  the  rest  oi  our  domestic 
carriers.  And  certainly  no  pragmatlst  would 
reli.sh  standing  in  front  of  an  audience  ol 
.""ormer  American  aviation  industry  employes 
V  ho  lost  their  jobs  due  to  an  F.\A  decision 
to  allow  in  foreign  competition  m  de.lancfl 
of  environmen  al  and  otlier  local  standard.^ 
being  required  of  American  aircraft. 

Of  course,  the  ta.sk  of  an  American  prag- 
inatisu  v.ould  be  nothing  compared  wiili  that 
already  f.acing  his  British  counterprrt.  who 
iias  been  waging  an  increasingly  ludurous 
attempt  to  explain  to  the  t.ixpavers  of  Eng- 


l.iiul  why  they  should  foot  ahnost  tlie  entire 
bill  for  a  fleet  of  aircraft  costing  ^02  million 
each,  ill  todays  dollars,  and  the  operation  of 
V  !-;ch  will  cost  aiimher  i60  milli.  ii  each  ver.r. 
even  if  all  goes  well.  If  our  Si  ate  Department 
IS  tnilv  .sO  concerned  over  the  diplonintic  ef- 
'eiis  Di  the  Concorde.  per.*ian.s  we  c.u'ld  letic! 
.Mr  Eitins  uv  Mr.  Greenspan  lo  EngUmd  fir 
.V  Irw  moii'hs  to  figure  out  ways  to  t.'.p.ind 
the  Brl.tish  moiuy  supply  suiiiciently  to 
K  y<:r  the  c.-.ts  of  Concorde.  And  peih.tp., 
Sheik  Vam.iiii  cuuld  I'C  helpful  in  lociumg 
f!.<:  iiiiilions  of  gallons  of  fuel  the  Concorde 
V '.nid  w.Lste  in  carryitig  barely  one-f^.tirfli 
lite    c.Tpiv.iiy    of    today's   jet    pussengins   vo 

..  ..''  i;.  . 

O't  both  Ilie  qnesticns  of  economics  anci 
poll.itioii  the  British  and  their  Aiiien.an 
propone- 1 '.,  appear  to  want  it  botii  witvs — 
ti.ey  say  that  since  only  a  few  Concordes  vi;; 
e-tr  be  built  due  lo  the  ahstnd  pricp  i.ii'.l 
minima!  passenger  and  freight  capacity,  we 
■.tun  ot  c--i.iplain  because  ilie  environnicnial 
and  i!oi.-.e  pollution  will  never  amount  to  ,i 
M-nificant  total,  no  matter  lio.i,  baj  inti;-.  .U- 
;%!  aircr.ilt  mij<ht  be. 

On  the  ahcr  hand,  the  British  govcrtiment 
■■■  teiiing  itself  and  its  taxpayers  that  the 
CoiKorde  w  HI  maeed  be  e  onomlcHlly  suc- 
ce^sliil.  and  o'lr  own  FA.\  esimates  thai 
'nine  10  Con.jutdes  may  eventually  be  in  sei-v- 
iie  As  my  scicniilic  colleagues  will  discn.-s 
■liorijy.  eve.i  40  present-design  Concordes 
may  be  quite  sumclent  to  cause  irreparable 
himn  to  the  hp.iUh  end  well  being  of  ihou- 
-a.'Hls  of  Aircri.-ans.  at  least,  uccording  to  the 
il-uiPs  m  the  FAA   DOT  •fine  print." 

Still,  if  wo  liad  .some  hope  that  ti.e.sp  mv- 
criiii  c.>;.!d  meet  11, i>  environmental  iUKi  noi^e 
.-'rtiidnrds  being  refiniied  of  American  air.-rait 
r  woii!d  be  willing  to  lisipti  to  ic.ioon,  v.hy 
Congress  should  override  its  cle.u-  1971  vote 
ngtiin.u  liic  SSr.  But  Briti.sh  fru-Je  rcpn-cii- 
atives  in  the  United  Stntes  hnve  been  fre- 
(itien-ly  quoted  as  .saying  that  they  cannot 
nlTord  to  c!ean-iip  Concorde,  and.  in  fuct. 
-hat  tlea:-.-i,p  technology  doco  not  exist. 

Let  me  al.so  .say  ih.it  I  consider  tiie  piiMie 
question  of  EPAs  .so-called  -waiver'  for  the 
lirst  le  Ccncordes  to  be  so  transparent  that 
I  suspect  .Tiiy  rookie  Ptlorney  fresh  from  his 
bar  e>ai>i  could  gam  entry  lor  an  unlimited 
number  ol  -present  design"  Conct.rdes.  After 
all.  if  the  design  wiw  certiiied  prior  to  enir 
legal  itaiulMd.s.  aiid  not  even  ail  of  tlie  fir'-t,' 
1(3  have  been  built  yet,  then  why  i.sn't  the 
entire  run  of  JOO  or  1. 000  C.ncordes  exempt ? 
If  he  Concorde  is  allowed  in,  I  predict  that 
we  shall  hear  sucli  nn  arganient  in  the  next 
lew  years. 

T'liideMally,  I  should  note  that  i-eirairiing 
tie  LP.'V  'waiver,"  representatives  of  that 
r.onnally  attentive  organization  have  indi- 
cated to  my  orlice  that  they  were  -snooiterec!  " 
as  one  put  it.  by  the  FAA  on  this  matter,  and 
I  'an  assiiie  you  that  I  intend  to  question 
both  the  EPA  and  the  FAA  closely  on  this 
question  beiore  the  appropriate  loruin. 

As  a  final  word  on  economics,  let  me  quote 
the  tiien  picident  of  Eastern  Airlines,  v.  rit - 
log  a  friend  during  the  thiie  an  Amcric.-ui 
SST  was  being  first  discti.s.sed  as  a  Mabie 
ptissibiliiv.   The   quotation   reads: 

■They  >ay  they  need  it  for  national  inc- 
iige  sake.  Well,  if  you  look  back  over  history. 
England,  France  and  Italy  have  practically 
-one  broke  bmldiiig  super  piussenger  ship,, 
for  tiie  hifeh  ..ens  and  none  of  them  have 
e-,er  made  a  dime.  Only  the  taxpayer  has  pf>id 
the  bill.  Such  would  be  tlie  case  with  the 
supersonic  plane  ...  If  we  should  do  it  .  .  . 
voii  could  guarantee  a  failure." 

This  19G4  letter,  from  the  late  Eddie  Rick- 
enb.^.-ker.  continues  with  the  all  too  accurate 
prfihction  that,  and  again  I  quote: 

'.  .  .  with  all  the  bureaucratic  agencies 
in  Washington  involved,  the  chances  are 
that  a  couple  of  billion  dollars  will  be  pent 
withoit  a;:v  result.s  that  iii.stify  any  part 
of  tlie  •'s2  billion  or  more.  In  fact,  it  is 
q;:csiioiiah:e  in  my  mind  that  such  a  unit 
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(the  SST)  cotUd  be  produced  tliat  v.ould 
ever  become  commercially  feasible.  .  .  ." 

Moving  to  the  scientiflc  question.  It  must 
be  noted  that  the  best  that  can  be  done 
by  tne  FAA  and  DOT  in  their  reports  of 
January  and  last  month  is  to  try  to  per- 
suade us  that  the  threat  to  the  ozone  layer 
ol  the  atmof<phere,  and  the  lestilting  in- 
f  lertsc  in  ultra  violet  radiation— and  tlie 
I  ureal  of  fckin  cancer — is  not  scientitlcuU  .■ 
.settled.  Well,  a  prtident,  some  might  sa;, 
.scii.iiole.  honest  and  concerned  re-pre  puta- 
tive of  the  public  trust,  might  concUicie  that 
i\>iere  there  is  uncertainty,  even  angels 
^houId   fear  to  tread. 

It  is  clear  by  now  thri  whi'ie.  er  else  they 
juight  be,  the  minions  ot  the  FA.^  and  DOT 
»re  not  angels,  and  they  Indeed  rush  U\  like 
ioois  to  urge  that  we  pollute  cur  upper 
lumosphere  despite  our  ignorance. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  to  Congress,  to  tlie  EPA. 
to  concerned  environmentalists  at  home  and 
abroad,  and,  I  svispect,  to  most  people  In 
this  room  today,  that  ignorance  of  the  con- 
.^eqticuces  cantiot  be  taken  as  a  license  to 
pollute.  Rather,  such  ignorance  serves  as  a 
red  flag,  warning  us  lo  minimize  poUulioit 
al  rny  level — much  less  to  the  climate  of  the 
world—until  we  fully  understand  tlie  real 
coti-sequences  of  our  actions. 

However,  let  me  suggest  that  we  are  no 
longer  ignorant  In  this  crucial  area,  for  we 
avo  fortunate  to  now  have  before  us  the 
lesults  of  a  massive  study  by  the  National 
A-'ademy  of  Sciences  Into  the  entire  problem 
ol  aircraft  pollution  of  the  upper  atmosphere, 
tind  the  grave  danger  posed  lo  all  mankind 
in  the  form  of  greatly  increased  death  rates 
iroin  skill  cancer. 

I  will  no  more  than  note  in  pat^sing  the 
.•-plendid  work  of  the  Academy,  or  that  of 
two  independent  scientists.  Dr.  Hai'old  John- 
ston of  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, and  Dr.  Thomas  Donahue,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Atmospheric  and  Oceanic 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  for 
I  am  privileged  to  sponsor  here  te)day  the 
testimony  of  both  Doctors  Johnston  and 
Donahue,  who  will  discuss  the  scientific  ques- 
tion In  depth  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  National  Academj 
ol  Sciences'  report  confirmed  the  worst  fears 
of  myself,  and  the  work  of  these  two  dls- 
tmguislied  stientlsts,  and  further,  raised  se- 
1  lous  questions  on  the  ability  of  the  FAA  and 
DOr  to  responsibly  carry  out  their  public 
t.ust.  For,  as  Doctors  Johnston  and  Donahue 
will  show,  the  FAA/DOT  reports  contain  the 
raw  information  sufUclent  to  show  that  a 
fleet  of  SST's  as  presently  designed  would 
run  the  serious  lisk  of  destroying  the  ozone 
layer  to  the  point  where  life  on  earth  itself 
could  be  threatened. 

Finally,  and  with  uo  irony  intended,  I  as- 
sure you,  let  me  conclude  my  statement 
today  with  a  discussion  of  noise — which  Is 
clearly  the  overwhelming  reason  against  al- 
lowing in  even  the  so-called  limited  numbers 
of  Concordes  allegedly  mandated  by  the 
"waiver"  extorted  from  the  Environmental 
Ptotection  Agency. 

I  would  suggest  that  It  really  makes  little 
diifcrence  if  It  Is  finally  decided  tliat  there 
is  no  threat  to  either  the  ozone  layer — or 
the  British  and  American  taxpayer — and  that 
the  American  aviation  worker  can  really 
V,  ithsland  the  Impact  of  in' -eased  foreign 
competition.  For  there  Is  one  single  area  in 
\.  likh  we  are  all  agreed — most  especially,  1 
am  glad  to  say,  in  which  the  FAA,  DOT  and 
EPA  are  all  agreed — it  Is  that  the  Concorde 
is  I  he  noisiest  aircraft  ever  developed  for 
connnercuil  aviation. 

I  know  that  the  FAA,  aided  and  abetted 
b;;  the  British  Trade  Ministry,  has  been 
ci.iitning  that  the  Concorde  is  not  much 
r.olsicr  than  some  American  subsonic  Jets. 
This  facile  argument  depends  on  the  scien- 
tific ignorance  of  the  bulk  of  the  American 
ppoj.ip,  v,-ho  can  hardly  be  expected  to  under- 


Btand  logarithmic  deerlbel  level  measure- 
ments. Even  more,  it  ignores  the  noise  abate- 
ment technology  virhlch  Congress  la  requir- 
ing— despite  PAA  footdragglng — of  American 
coramercJal  Jets.  And,  let  me  add,  the  claim 
that  Concorde  ts  not  much  noisier  that 
existing  aircraft  is  itself  a  typical  example 
of  the  half-truths  being  foisted  on  tiie  Amer- 
ican piiblic  by  persons  supposedly  invested 
Vvifh  the  public  tru.st. 

By  an  honest  computati'm  of  the  FA.\'- 
deliberately  whitewashed  figures,  we  can  see 
Th.it  the  Concorde  will  exceed  b'-  s(,iiie  20  to 
no  percent  the  mayimum  allowed  ot  John  F. 
Kennedy  Airport  under  todays  standards, 
and  exceeds  by  some  90  percent  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  Federal  Aviation  Regttlation. 
Part  36,  which  "is  being  applied  to  American 
commercial  aircraft.  So  I  say  that  if  the 
FAA.  or  the  State  Department  people  who 
have  seconded  themselves  to  the  F.AA.  feel 
that  the  Concorde's  noise  levels  are  accepta- 
ble, let  them  be  forced  to  live  in  my  home 
district  of  Long  Island,  or  out  by  Dulles.  Let 
them  sit  in  their  homes  while  the  Concorde 
passes  overhead  with  its  vibration  levels  500 
percent  higher  than  any  present  aircraft,  and 
with  noise  levels  well  above  the  legal  limit-. 
sUowed  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Det^elopment.  Then  let  them  i.ssne 
their  reports  and  recommendations.  Then  let 
them  make  fatuous  remarks  about  diplo- 
matic considerations  at  that  evening  s  cock- 
tail party  with  the  Ambassador. 

The  FAA  knows  all  this,  of  coiuse.  A  memo 
quietly  circulated  to  FAA  officials  hist  year 
clearly  states,  and  I  quote: 

"Considerable  ariver.se  public  reaction  can 
he  expected  if  the  Concorde  or  TU-144  is 
permitted  to  oper-^ie  into  the  U.S.,  because 
of  the  higher  noise  levels  nnd  greater  num- 
bers of  people  exposed  ,  .  .  These  ditrerences 
will  increase  over  the  next  five  years  as  older, 
noisier  subsonic  aircraft  are  retired  from 
service  or  modified  for  noise  reduction  pur- 
poses. Subjectively,  the  supersonic  transports 
wil  be  Judged  several  times  as  loud  as  sub- 
sonic aircraft  of  comparable  or  greater  si/e. 
Considerable  organized  adverse  public  re- 
action can  be  expected  if  the  Concorde  is 
permitted  to  operate  in  the  U.S.  .  .  ." 

I  call  on  the  FAA  to  Immediately  explain 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American  people 
■why  the  clear  facts  of  this  memo  have  been 
so  "cynically  disregarded.  Do  not  wait  tuitil 
after  the  public  hearing  charades  have  been 
completed.  Give  us  an  answer  In  New  York 
this  Friday.  We  deserve  an  answer,  and  we 
shall  demand  one. 

I  must  say  that  the  Brill.sh  authorities 
have  been  equally  arrogant  and  ethically  dis- 
honest on  the  question  of  noise.  One  of  the 
few  heartening  things  about  this  whole  sorry 
episode  has  been  the  support  I  have  received 
from  dedicated  and  Informed  members 
of  the  British  public  who  are  lucky  enough 
to  read  the  few  objective  newspaper  reports 
available,  or  who  are  able  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  other  drum-beating  scandal 
sheets  allegedly  repCHi;lng  the  news. 

Backed  by  the  Incisive  opposition  of  the 
London  Observer,  the  Guardian,  the  .Sunday 
Times  and  one  or  two  other  organizations, 
British  citizens  have  personally  conveyed 
to  me  their  frustration  due  to  their  Inabiiity 
to  gain  an  honest  noise  test  of  the  Concorde 
at  Heathrow  Airport  outside  London. 

It  is  clear  to  the  responsible  British  pre--s 
lo  the  British  people,  and  to  me,  that  the 
British  government  is  afraid  to  conduct 
honest  noise  tests  with  a  fully  loaded  air- 
craft operating  under  genuine  field  condi- 
tions. Here  at  home,  tlie  Long  Island  Press, 
in  a  brilliant  overview  of  the  entire  question 
last  week,  quoted  a  British  representative  te. 
complaining  that  we  are  discriminating 
against  Concorde  by  demanding  honest  tests 
at  Kennedy  airport,  since  we  haven't  re- 
quired them  of  others  in  the  past.  The  hypoc- 
risy of  this  argument  is  all  the  more  o'ovi- 
0113   v.heu   we   rettd   of   iniblic    hcvuirgs   lo. 


Fngland  on  similar  requests  for  honest  noise 
tests  by  c-oncerned  British  c1tizen«i. 

In  England,  where  no  spurious  discrimiuf.- 
tion  arg-uments  can  be  rai.s?d.  where  no  be- 
hind the  ."icenfs  diplotntitic  blackmail  c;n 
)>e  attempted,  government  off  cials  arrogant";,' 
disniiss  requests  for  hone'^t  noise  tests  on 
tlie  gro'.tnds  tiiat  other  tesf^  in  other  parts 
of  the  v.irk!  ha.e  nlreprty  pro*.  :aed  .'-tte-cient 
data. 

Well,  at  last  1  hwi  r.i\self  in  efjU-pifcte 
ngiccn-f-nt  with  the  Brii.sh  autiioritles.  Suf- 
liciort  data  int'oei  the:-e  U.  Unfcrtunateiy 
for  the  insoticittrT  trade  minister-,  the  di.'a 
pvovrs  beyond  the  .•■li.ictc'A'  of  a  doubt  the 
ne:essi';y  o'.  denving  Coricorde  landing  rigliis 
in  Engl.TnO,  or  anywhcrf  else.  I  hii".  e  been 
srtving  lor  wec-i-tc  ttmt  if  the  Brlti  h  and 
Frt.'Pch  want  thdr  noiF;-,  dirry  and  tiueto- 
nomii  aircraft  they  should  keep  it  wheie 
It  belongs,  but  1  now  r<pclogit:e  tti  the  peo- 
ple f  f  Eiigland  itid  France,  who  deserve  brt- 
tpr,  I  ct-rtainly  v.i.sh  them  well,  but  for  the 
nionf-'Ut.  all  ve  can  do  to  aid  tlieui  is  1.> 
stji'P'.ch  the  Coucordp  project  before  it  pol- 
luifs  our  country,  and  liope  that-  a;,  our 
.StatP  Department  plait. tivcly  notf.s— such 
negative  action  will  inep.n  that  the  alreadv 
uneconomic  Co'icorde  becomes  so  unec  >- 
nomic  t'.tat  tiie  British  and  French  taxpav- 
ers  will  be  relieved  once  and  for  all  ol  tlie 
pre.sfeiit  Concorde  design  -surely  one  of  ihe 
great    wiiite   elepliants  of    all   time. 

V\'e  must  deny  entry  to  this  airnaft.  Even 
it  the  Ct'ticorde  was  cjiilv  slighftv  more  noi.-y 
than  prssfut  jet.'-',  it  would  still  be  tmar- 
ceptahle.  for  tlie  facts  are  that  we  in  Amer- 
ica already  sutler  too  much  iiol.se  loi  o:r 
own  g^.od  — either  psyc'nciogically  or  inedi- 
ca!!;,  -  i.iid  thill  is  why  Congress  hus  passvd 
ufiisf  control  law,^,  and  that  is  vshy  con- 
ccTiied  -slates  aijd  localities  across  the  nti- 
L.oii  have  them. 

It  is  liardiy  necessary  leir  me  to  disci'ss 
the  .vt'il-knov.n  harnUul  effects  of  sudden, 
or  loud  noi!-2s,  and  of  steady  lov.  frequet.cy 
nuiiu.  Noi.se  can  scare  people,  and  even  make 
them  ill.  More  often,  it  can  make  them  ir- 
rilaViie.  and  less  elficienl  in  their  jo'ias.  Its 
hard  to  think  at  home  or  study  r.i  srhcul 
when  it's  noisy,  and  it's  hard  to  relax  In 
your  liome.  or  yard,  or  anywhere  out  ol  doors 
when  even  a  normal  sub.sonic  jet  tiitindevs 
by.  But  compared  with  an  SST,  a  jack- 
lianimer  outside  your  home  would  be  I.ke 
lisltniiig  to  Rudolph  Nureyev  landing  on 
the  stage  at  Kennedy  Center. 

I  promised  you  at.  the  be<jinriing  cf  my 
siatement  a  graphic  illustration  of  tlie  noi.^* 
of  the  Concorde.  I  v.  ill  now  play  for  you  a 
tape  made  by  Ms.  Raelyn  Janssen,  a  psy- 
chologLsl  specializing  in  noise  problems  v.ho 
works  with  the  Euviroimiental  Defens? 
Fund,  an  organization  to  which  we  are  all 
in  debt.  This  tape  has  been  calibrated  to  re- 
produce exactly,  without  the  slightest  exat-- 
geration  or  dimunition,  what  we  would  hear 
if  this  room  and  the  people  In  It  had  been 
exactly  four  tnlles  away  and  behind  thp 
Concorde  as  It  took  oil  from  Dulles  last  yp;,r. 
It  is,  Im  afraid,  probably  tlie  closest  tiiin>: 
to  an  honest  noise  test  we  are  likelv  to  get 
out  ot  the  Biitk-h.  or  the  FA.4.  (Tape  i:5 
playea.) 

Three  yc.Trs  ago.  .i  distinguished  Ameri<-.an 
wrote  the  following  words  hi  the  New  Ycrlc 
Times.  He  said,  and  I  quote: 

"To  wliat  extent  do  we  control  our  o.tn 
destiny  economically  anei  environmental!'? 
Having  decided  not  to  put  (American)  ssTs 
into  operation,  must  we  still  do  so  because  <•! 
the  pressure  of  loreigii  governmenls?  Even 
more  basic  is  the  issue  cf  v  liether  commer- 
cial pnd  political  interests  make  It  impos- 
sible tor  modern  man  to  protect  his  own 
at.nospiipre  and  senses.  TTie  suj>er.soi'lc 
transport  srmbolir.es  this  i.ssue.  Our  response 
to  its  ci-.th-Mipe  will  indicate  our  future.  Is 
the  quali'y  of  life,  or  the  advance  of  tech- 
iiology  to  guide  us? 

"Fit   me.  aviation  h;i5  v.ilue  only  to  the 
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evtent  that  U  coiuriUutes  lo  ihe  quality  o? 
the  human  life  it  serves.  Research  in  fields  o:' 
superionio  flight,  ij.  o'ovlounly,  of  greai,  im- 
portance and  shoald  continue,  but  my  per- 
t.tn-Al  conclu.'s.'Gn  is  that  the  regular  oper- 
ation or  SST's  in  -.heir  preheat,  state  ol  <!eve!- 
coirt'-ni  Hill  he  a:jadvanti4^eou.i  to  both 
RVjatjou  ana  to  t.ic  people.?  of  the  woiltl.  I 
beli-.ve  ve  shoiil'l  prohibit  their  ichedvletl 
cperr.iioa  <-i  or  ,>bove  United  S'iUes  terricory 
*4  long  as  Their  effect  on  otir  over-all  cii- 
vlTOD  'H-JK  remains  'in-.iillsfa(  lory." 

Enrt  oi  quou',  .roni  a  piece  '.vhich  '^e..  .es  <">■» 
ii  o".i  ;.-ib,r.e  tj  ito  a.iihir,  C'ha::ftj  L.nd- 
Jjcigh. 

Many  of  m  here  oday  are  vcst?rt  'Alth  the 
ptiaidiaiiohip  of  ihe  pubUr  -ni-,:.  S'uvly  if  w? 
have  learned  anything  in  the  past  fe\v  ye^l^^ 
it  is  ti.at  we  betray  that  trust  u  we  subordl- 
n.i.e  it  to  anytliing  but  tiie  1  igh;>t  interests. 

No  petty  considerations  of  ;ne  dollar  or 
the  e^jos  of  our  frieiul:!.  cun  di'mni-'h  in  aw: 
way  our  dtity  *o  do  the  be^t  we  tun  in  -.xwn 
niAter,  as  tiiose  now  before  i'». 

The  PAA  Environmfkt.\l  lupAn  Stat*  mint 

FOR  i:*E  Concorde  St-rr.!T:ioNic  'InAKspoRr 

■  Statement  Submitted  to  the  Fedeial  Avta- 

tjon  AdtDinjstratloJi  by  Harold  3.  Joha?on) 

t>o.viE    iNAOEgrAciEs    OF    th-    faa    Ei-fvmov- 

:-ri.ST.\L  IMPACT  STATEMENT  WITH  HJ  SPECT  TO 
iilRATUSPHEBit    fu'.LUTIO.N  BV   IHf,  CONCORDES 

The  Fcdrral  A'i'it  jon  Adininl-^ '.ration's  Co;i- 
ccrtic  Fiiviromnentcil  Ir!ip;:(  t  Sta'f-n.eni  sa;  s 
till  p.iee  74: 

•  PAA  recognizes  tli«t  .«>  decision  to  amend 
the  Bntjsh  Airwiivs  and  Air  Frnn'-p  opeia- 
tions  specifications  a  an  miial  step  m  a 
(h:)ln  of  possibip  tmnre  Fedcial  actions  At- 
lordingh.  all  of  i:-ie  iniorination  presently 
aviiiUtblc  tti  t  AA  >vuh  respf.-t  to  the  Concorde 
and  tne  environmental  con.^eqne^ccs  of 
pt!Khii.»  Hi.rt  po.■^>lb!e  fuMire  Federal  action  Is 
pre-cnted  m  this  .-.tatpment". 

On  page  ."i?.  the  •st'aio.^oiicrio  efc  •."  is 
rr^nsidevcd,  and  it  is  noted  that  'ihe  bnll:  of 
this  aiialviia  is  excerpted  from  the  Climatio 
Impact;  Assessment  iCIAPl  Report".  A  de- 
tailed examination  s'nows  thru  P.^A  ti-ed  oniy 
tiie  "Executive  .Sninmary"  of  ihe  Department 
of  Tran.-.poila-.;on'.s  Kepon  of  CIAP  Fmcl- 
in(a.s. 

With  respect  'o  the  slraic-pheric  problem, 
the  Executive  Summarv  of  the  DOT  Report 
of  Findings  is  deceptively  v.orded  so  that  the 
major    environmental    Impact    is    concealed 
ironi  -he    executive  ',  tlie  press  and  the  Con- 
t:re  s.  Furthermore.  tWe  boay  of  the  DOT  Re- 
port Iff  Findings  contains  some  subf-iintive 
eirors    and    onn>.sio;?s    wnh    respect    to    the 
enviiuMinen'al   impact   o'    super.sonic    trans- 
ports. One  shovild  turn  to  the  tln'ee  puhli-hed 
proceediiig.s  of  CIAP  conference,  the  ■  x  CIAP 
monographs,  the  ;iiipend)ces  of  ;lie  DOT  Re- 
port of  Findine-,  ;ti;d  the  repf  rt  of  the  Na- 
tional   Academy    ol    Sciences — Natiomil    Re- 
^•.■arch    Council     (Environmental    Impact    of 
Stratospheric   Fl:;;hl,   April    197.5)    to  obtain 
the  pertinent  information   that  is  available. 
If  this  Environmental  Impact  Statement  in- 
cludes   "all  tiie  information  presently  avail- 
.ible  to  FAA"  on  this  subject,  then  FAA  ha.i 
failed  to  consider  the  eyis'ing  ptrtincnt  data. 
The   s'laTosplieric   enviromnental   nnnacts 
of  .supersonic   transports   are  of  two   types: 
(I)    BioloHical    c-    health    effects    ai.d    (2) 
•iiir..i::c    r-tiec-,.    iius   tlistinciion    is   clearly 
pud  repeatedly  made  in  (he  bodv  of  the  DOT 
Rcpor'  of  Finding.-.  The  climaMc  effects  con- 
ii-rn    teinperatiue.    rainfall,    wind    patterns, 
fi^.  The  health  eifcct.s  concc:n  an  artificial 
inciease    of     nitrogen     oxidrs,     causing    an 
o/one   df'-rea.se,   an    increase   of   bioloeirally 
damacnig  radiaiion,  and  an  increase  of  hu- 
man skin  cancers.  Tiie  tirst  of  the   'PriniMpal 
bcieutuic  Conclusions  of  CIAP  '  on  page  03 
<>t   the   FA.A   Environment.tl   Inipa'-t   biate- 
ment  i.s: 

".  .  .  Operations  of  pre£eu'-d»y  SST-'.vpe 
..  riiaft  and  those  currently  schedu!(d  to 
ciiiT  service  (about  .30  Concordes  and  TU- 
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1445)     cause    climatic     effects     wlii.Ji     ait 
smaller  than  niiihmallv  delectable'. 

Health  effects  are  not  mentioned.  No  one 
I'.as  e-.er  i.-nplied   liiat   30  Concordes   would 
dfrtectably  change   the  climate;    it   is   ludi- 
crouo  to  suppose  that  thev  might.  In  pro- 
'.  iding    i2i   niiUion   of   what    became   CIAP. 
tsie  Coni,rebs  specifically  a&ked  for  an&weri 
conterniuj;  ihc  effect  of  SSTs  on  the  amount 
and  disn-'butim  of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere 
anU   on    the    biolo{;ical    effecis    of   ariifinal 
c'.idnti'..s  of   this  ozone    iCoi.gre.-sional    Rec- 
ord.   21     Scpfemoer    1071,    SU625.    for    ex- 
MJi-i^le).    DOr    was    not    respmislvc    lu    the 
request    of    Congies.s    lo    gi\e    as    its    (irst 
principal     cmiclusion      the     trivial     state- 
ment   tiia;,    30    Com  ordes    w  .>ti!d    not    de- 
lecuibly   chcnge    the   climate.   In    ihe   o;her 
'  nrnici^:.]  sdtnur.c  co:ichi  ions",  the   Aord 
ozcDi     never  appeurd.   nor  «:ois   it   a:.<ppar 
tn    the  DOT   list   of   recommendations'  The 
first  time  ihe  v.ord  "ozone"  app'.ars  iii  the 
DOT   fcvccutive    .Si'.jimary    i:;    on    page    .\ij. 
J  lit?     e:<ei.utue".   who   is   eypeclcd    to   lead 
oiily   the  principal  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendj.-tlons,  i.s  ncvtr  informed  in  lanfiiiage 
he   cu'i    iindfrstand   whpt   the   real   hiuhnys 
are.  It  takes  a  highly  skilled  experr   to  de- 
tioher  from  the  disjointed  pr.'-.entaiion  and 
me  nne  prnit  that  the  Exeontive  Summary 
cf  the  DOT  Report  of  Findings  and  the  FAA 
Ei.vircrnieiiial  Inip,tc;  .St.tteineat  do  incle'tt 
reveal  tia^  3li  Concordes  \vould  ha\e  a  lari;e, 
'  .ikniablc,     health     Impact;     namely     they 
\\oi'!d  leunce  oxone  enough  to  increase  skin 
cancer  cases  in   the  United   St.i'cs   by   1200 
pfr  vtar.  Over  the  20  year  lifeLjme  of  this 
flP'i   of   aircraft,   the   addiiioiu%l   number   of 
skin  cancer  cases  in  US.  would  be  2J.uoo. 
liie  grerit  emphasis  on  lite  tii\ial  "i  limalic 
eieci"  li:  the  iirs„  principal  concUision  had 
the   result    of   concealing    the    large   health 
C'.ocis  iJtal  CIAP  had  conlirmed. 

One  i;3  btiUfe  descriptive,  not  ncrcs.-arily 
opp''obrlu';s,  when  one  says  that  the  E-;ecu- 
iive  Summary  of  the  DOT  Report  of  Find- 
ings i.s  deceptive.  In  the  at  tarhed  long  report. 
I  lift  examples  wherein  ne\v;,paptr  reporters 
and  editorial  writers  were  deceived.  One  can 
prejinne  that  the  Environmeiunl  Profciilon 
At,ency  itPA)  was  like'vioc  deceived.  Fur- 
thermore, from  the  content  of  the  V.\.\ 
Environmental  Impact  Statement,  1  think 
thr.t  F-^A  itself  wa.s  deceived,  like  so  many 
o'iiers,  by  tiie  Executive  Summary  of  the 
DOT  Report  of  Findings. 

The  FA.\  Enviro.imentul  Impact  SiHte- 
m*-nt  f.s.ils  even  to  consider  what  the  en>i- 
r'.n.neiiuil  impact  of  Concordes  'ivould  be  if 
.siratfispheric  aviation  should  he  a  succe.s:. 
In  the  section  where  F'AA  prctrntls  lo  con- 
■sldcT  the  'wor-st  case"  (pat'e  101),  it  lamely 
.sr.aieR; 

•  U  is  diiRciilt  to  assess  the  possi'ole  envi- 
ronmental imp.ict  of  a  fleet  of  Concord'^s  be- 
caui^e  of  uncertaintips  as  to  fleet  size '.  liiere- 
lore  it  considers  only  the  ca.-.e  of  finaiicial 
failure  (or  the  Concorde,  namely,  a  maxi- 
Mium  of  30  or  40  aircraft.  EPA  (Federal  Pei;- 
i  .ttr,  ;9,  2G6o4,  1974)  projected  375  Concordes 
lor  the  yenr  1990.  According  to  tiie  DOT 
R'^port  of  Fuidiiib'^.  these  wovild  incrc.i.se 
US.  .skin  cancer  cases  by  l.'i.OOO  per  \ear. 
According  to  tiie  National  Academy  of  .Sci- 
ences-Na'ional  Research  Council  (197.5),  373 
Concordes  would  increase  U.S.  .'■■kin  cuioer 
cu-.c.i  by  22,000  per  year. 

Tlie  first  rccominendHlion  oi  'i\e  DO  I  Ftc- 
P'.r:  of  Findings  is: 

"Develop,  within  the  next  year,  a  plan  for 
a  proper  program  for  inten:al:onal  regula- 
tion of  aircraft  eniis..-.:ons  and  fuel  cliarac- 
terisiics  for  v.iiatever  stratospheric  fliyht  op- 
erations may  evolve  in  the  future  ". 

At  the  F'ourtli  ClimaUc  Impact  Assessment 
Conference  (February  1975),  one  airline  ex- 
ecutive said  he  .->a\v  no  sense  in  settirut  up 
regulations  for  someiitiin'  30  or  40  yeirs 
down  the  road,  fit  takes  about  10  years  to 
build  a  fleet  of  SSTs.  about  10  more  years 
'■>  ii.uld  up  n  m.Tximinn  o;one  dcpleMon  by 


il-.e  S.ST-.,  .ind  o  her  10  to  50  years  *o  detelop 
.skin  cancers.)  However,  it  is  preoifelv  the 
purpose  cf  an  environmental  impact  sta'e- 
nicni  to  identify  hazards  down  the  ro...J,  d 
modify  or  lo  cut  off  developments  i  !:,u 
v\onld  lead  to  haimful  environmeiiial  erlect- 
.uiu  thus  to  provCiU  die  uupi.s^e  between  an 
dablLshed  tntt-rprise  and  an  enviionmeni 
sf.  ioubi;  dam.".gcd  Ly  it. 

In  this  case  we  are  de.tling  with  questions 
oi  .sickness  a. id  heaith  for  the  ger.sral  puo- 
1(1-.  i..-jt  ji:..t  for  tne  users  ol  SSTs.  Ii  is  iii;-,p- 
prupriate  for  such  decisions  to  i)e  ninde  by 
th(>  siTit.-iiisls  and   enginters    v.ho.so   pro'es- 
^JOlln,l  Iiiaill.ncnl  reijuire.s  that  SSTs  'oe  built 
ana  Ilown.  nor  b.-   the  SST  maniu-uctu'-ers. 
ALSO,  it  Is  inappropriate  thnt  DOT  and  '•'A A 
fho.iln  decide  how  much  s!..kne.-..s  is  jn.sti- 
ficd    for    (Ills,    their    favored    p.'-uject.    Such 
WPHiini.t.-.  of   heahh   on    the  one   h-uid   and 
e-.ii,s)m;c  benefiLs  on  the  ctiier  h.-uid  should 
IK-    m-.de    by    our    informed,    elected    repi-p- 
•se-M.atnv,.  PAA  .Micdd  wilhdrnw  iis  incom- 
plcie   and   dcccpiivc   Fnvironmeiual   Impac' 
!-■    .ement  and  work  with  the  Cnii^.-ess-    (]| 
lo   .iehi.e    the   cost -benefit    balance    fur   the 
U'ured  St,-!tc-s.  .2)    to  require  the  settiu  -  u'> 
OI   an   p/iective  in^ernatioial  acency  to  re  •'- 
ulatP  aa-crift  with   re.-=po(  t   to".s-rato.spheric 
pollufia:,,  and  (3)    to  withhold  any  benehts 
(Mich   as   landiiig   ripht.,)    that   the   United 
•stfires  c.i  give  to  SSTs  ui'lil  siicb  ai  in'pr- 
n«iiona!  agency  eni.vce.s  a  pcMiry  that  pro- 
tects public  heaKh  as  called  for  bv  Con^Ls 
Tlie  inve  to  set  un  international  "controls  15 
1  '.'V-   before  large  m-mbers  of  SSTs  are  biiUt 
o'ld  belore  mpasurable  damage  i^  done. 

IFrom  Ihe  (London)  Observer, 

Mar.  '.'3,  1975 1 

Cc.t-mhuf:  FxNTA.-iiF.s  We  CiNKor  AiF..Kr, 

(By  Andrew  Wilsomi 
For  nea.-ly  a  year  The  Obslrvh:  has  Icnut 
silpur  about  a  subject  on  which  iis  views 
l^'^e  will  kno.vn-the  .-upersonic  Concorde 
Tlie  reaso.i  was  twofold.  Fir.nlv.  i!,e  refusal 
fu  airhne-'  to  order  the  plane  seemed  to  con- 
hrm,  beyond  need  of  further  comment  what 
•■'.e  had  been  .saying  for  years  .n.bout  its  di';- 
R.T..11-,  ecc::iomics.  Secondly,  last  summer's 
compromise  a^;reemellt  between  Mr  Wilson 
and  President  GiM-aid— to  complete  produc- 
uon  of  the  1(5  plpues  already  au^iiorised 
but  ro  cp»-e  work  thereafter  unle.ss  tiiere 
were  lirm  oraer-s— was  probably  the  on!- 
poliiicallv  feasible  way  out  of'  tlie  si  000 
million  fin.sco. 

."ince  total  orders  have  '^tncl:  at  rinc 
phiced  under  duress  by  British  Airv.iys  and 
Air  Fruire,  it  could  properly  be  .T'sumed 
that  no  lurther  Concordes  would  be  built 
and  that  tiie  nine  Concordes  ortlPied  would 
be  r;'iielly  phased  out  after  a  neriod  of 
heaviIy-Ktihr,ided  service  with  the  two  state 
airlines. 

riiat  this  will  h  ippen  is  almo.'^t  certainlv 
•lie  oase — but  not.  it  appears,  before  a  llnal 
aitftnpt  to  commit  us  to  further  spending 
on  inrcrait  for  which  there  are  neither  bayers 
11. ir  prospects.  Tlie  attempt  is  being  niado 
ni  . onr.eciion  with  a  meeting  on  Tucidav 
l)»nv.  I'Pn  the  Secret.irv  for  Industry,  :  Ir 
Tony  Benn,  md  the  French  MiiUs'tcr  ol 
Tnvn,por'.  M.  Mircel  Cavaille. 

Both  t!ie  unions  and  tlie  aiivraft  lln;'^. 
B.AC  ,'rnd  Aerospatiale,  have  let  it  be  known 
th.at  thpy  are  pressing  the  Ministers  to  au- 
thorise llie  start  of  production  of  six  moii^ 
Concordes,  nnd  are  s,'-.ying  that  unless  tln- 
h.appens  the  production  lines  at  Bris'ol  and 
roulouse  will  have  to  be  wound  down. 

The  compuKion  felt  by  the  aircraft  v.  Jik- 
ers  to  protect  llicir  jobs  is  understandable. 
What  is  more  serious,  and  requires  to  be 
answered,  is  the  amount  of  misinformation 
tliBt  ii;,s  re.ci.ed  the  public  in  the  past  two 
months  about  an  alleged  revival  of  Con- 
corde'?>  commercial  pro.spects. 

The  process  besati  on  10  January  ^vith  a 
•eport   iron  Tchrnn  that  the  Iranian  airline. 
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Ii;ni  Air,  was  about  to  place  orders  for  four 
Concordes,  of  which  two  were  to  be  leased 
;o  Pan  American  Airways  for  flying  In  com- 
jjciiiion  with  British  Airways  across  the 
.■>;onh  Atlantic. 

The  report  v,us  made  a  leading  item  'oy  the 
l;BC,  toi;eth.er  v, iih  a  firm  prediction  that 
P-;!i-Aiii's  "leusc'  would  trigger  off  ftu'ther 
orders  'before  the  end  of  the  year'  from  Saudi 
.\inbia  (which  was  expected  to  lpa.se  planes 
;o  Pail  .Mil's  rival.  TWAi.  China  and  Japan, 
llic^e.  it  was  said,  would  briny  tlie  total, 
.ncludiiii^  Ihe  nine  British  and  Ficmh  order?. 
io21. 

This  report  was  ba-.cd  on  ■!  half-  ruth. 
Iran  Air  docs  have  opdoiis  on  up  tn  ihrec 
Concordes,  and  the  Shall  has  long  been  say- 
ing that  he  will  coniirin  at  least  two  of  them. 
Irm  Air  i;;  al;-o  in  a  deal  to  lend  money  to 
Pan  American,  which,  under  a  technical 
agreemont,  could  be  a;-ked  to  liolp  Iran  Air 
Willi  pilo;.;  and  engineering  slat; 

But  tiierc  never  was,  and  is  not  now.  any 
rsreement.  or  even  discus:sion,  between  Pan 
.American  and  Iran  Air  ab')ut  Ica^mg-a  fact 
tliat  coull  have  been  contirmed  ai  any  linie 
111  the  past  10  weeks  by  a  telepiione  i-all  to 
■.:n\-  Pan  American  board  member  in  New 
York.  Nor  has  Pan  American,  or  i's  rival 
rWA,  changed  any  of  tlie  criteria  w'lich  led 
both  airlines  to  reject  Concords'  ns  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  two  years  at;o. 

The  next  misleading  report  occuntd  10 
day.-,  later,  with  the  help,  perhaps  unintc-nd- 
pd.  of  the  US  Department  of  ']  ran;  ponation 
On  20  January  the  Department  published  its 
'.ong-awaUed  report  on  strato  pheric  poUu- 
Lion  by  high-flying  aircraa.  particularly 
.supersoiilcs,  whose  emission  of  nitrogen  ox- 
ide?,  can  erode  the  vital  ozone  la\er  that 
protects  us  from  the  kuu's  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion. 

In  a  h.Midout  to  the  Pres■^  on  iis  technical 
jindings  the  Department  (which,  like  other 
US  Government  departments,  is  anxious  to 
avoid  appearing  discriminatory  against  Con- 
corde) put  stress  on  the  fact  that  30  Con- 
cordes or  Soviet  Tu-114s  would  not  cause 
noticeable  'climatic  effects. '  It  also  stressed 
the  fact  that  low  emission"  engines  could 
reduce  tlie  disastrous  effects  to  be  expected 
ironi  a  larger  fleet. 

What  it  did  Jiot  stress,  nor  did  the  British 
Press  or  a  subsequent  BAC  statement  point 
out.  was  that  tiie  low  cniiP--ion'  engine  had 
vet  to  bL'  developed,  and  that,  according  to 
the  Department's  own  figures,  even  30  Con- 
cordes could  produce  an  increase  in  the  in- 
cidence   of    radiation-induced    skin    cancer. 

So  angry  was  one  of  the  Department's  own 
consultants,  the  atmospheric  physicist  Dr. 
Harold  Johnston,  that  last  month  he  wTote 
a  letter  to  the  British  Anti-Concorde  Proj- 
ect, saying  that  the  conclusions  of  the  re- 
port were  packaged  in  such  a  way  that  they 
seemed  to  tell  the  opposite  story  from  that 
to  be  found  in  the  technical  section,  and 
that   newspapermen   'were   deceived." 

A  similarly  misleading  treatment  was  giv- 
en to  the  wider-ranging  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  published  earlier  this  month 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Here 
again  stress  was  put  on  the  limited  environ- 
mental damage  to  be  expected  from  the  small 
number  of  Concordes  now  likely  to  fly. 

What  many  British  newspapers  simply 
tailed  to  report  was  the  statement's  damag- 
nm  confirmation  that  Concorde's  noise  levels 
( undiminished  by  a  silencer,  which  has  had 
■i>  be  abandoned)  are  far  above  tlio.se  laid 
down  by  Federal  Aviation  Regulation  3G — 
the  standard  applicable  to  all  new  planes  at 
US  airports. 

Up  to  now,  super.sonic  aircraft  have  been 
exempted  from  US  Federal  noLse  regulations; 
but  this  Is  now  liable  to  be  changed  by  a 
proposed  regulation  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  which  would  extend  noise 
limits  to  Include  all  supersonic  aircraft 
whose  production  was  started  after  27  Feb- 
luury  this  year. 


This  would  exclude  all  Concordes  after 
the  16  now  being  built.  But  even  the  current 
16  are  liable  to  be  excluded  from  vital  US 
airports,  such  as  New  York,  If  the  airport 
authorities,  already  under  strong  pressure 
from  noise  sufferers,  decide  to  act.  Indeed. 
so  tough  are  the  rules  at  New  York  that  BAC 
liHS  proposed  that  pilots  should  put  Con- 
corde into  a  steep  turn  only  100  ft  off  the 
runway  in  order  to  cut  down  take-off  noise — 
a  proposal  that  has  already  drawn  a  .shnrp 
reaction  from  the  safety-conscious  BritLsh 
A'rline  Pilots  Association. 

There  arc  other  ways  in  which  tiie  public 
h.'is  been  terlously  confused  aboiu  Concorde's 
icinnining  prospects— such  as  British  .Air- 
ways' declared  eagerness  to  inaugurate  the 
■.-.upersonic  era.'  when  it  is  known  lliat  tlie 
Corporation  would  dearly  like  to  cancel  its 
purchase  contracts,  take  out  leases,  and  re- 
rum  the  commercial  risks  to  the  Govern- 
nient. 

'  Such  misleading  propaganda  is  partieularlv 
regrettable  when  each  unwanted  Concorde 
eosfs  t:30  million. 


NO  TROOPS  F'OR  VIETNAM 

Tlic  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoti.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzugi  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  shocked 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee seems  willing  to  approve  more 
weapons  and  even  the  use  of  U.S.  troops 
in  South  Vietnom.  This  is  not  a  rom- 
promi.se,  it  ir,  a  capitulation  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

•  In  setting  up  a  "contingency  fund  ' 
which  the  President  can  use  at  his  dis- 
cretion, the  committee  supposedly  helps 
to  evacuate  Americans  and  some  Viet- 
namese. But  the  proposal  goes  much 
farther  than  that. 

Senator  Humphrey  concedes  that  al- 
though the  $200  million  suggested  is  not 
supposed  to  be  used  for  weapons,  the 
language  is  broad  enough  so  that  if  the 
President  decided  South  Vietnam  needed 
weapons  to  maintain  a  defense  line 
whose  loss  would  endanger  withdrawal 
of  American  civilians,  he  would  be  em- 
powered to  use  some  of  the  funds  for 
weapons.  In  other  words,  the  committee 
is  still  proposing  to  give  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing opposition  from  the  American  people. 

Even  more  dangerous  is  the  proposed 
authority  for  the  President  to  use  U.S. 
troops  during  the  evacuation.  This  flies 
in  the  face  of  seven  congressional  pro- 
hibitions against  further  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Indochina.  It  is  terrifying  to  the 
American  people,  who  remember  what 
happened  the  last  time  we  sent  a  few 
troops  to  Vietnam. 

The  vision  of  American  soldiers  shoot- 
ing their  way  into  Saigon,  as  some  have 
suggested,  is  chilling.  Once  again  there 
will  be  Americans  dead — and  American 
POW's.  How  many  years  more  must  we 
live  through  this  nightmare? 

Even  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing notes  editorially  that: 

It  is  still  not  absolutely  clear  to  some  com- 
mittee members  ...  to  what  extent  the 
President  sees  the  Americans  in  Saigon  as 
a  threatened  community  needing  to  be  evac- 
uated and  to  what  extent  he  may  still  have 
some  lingering  hope  of  using  them  as  a  hos- 
tage for  prying  out  more  aid. 

Personally,  I  fear  that  the  under- 
standable confusion  and  human  misei-y 


of  this  war's  ending  is  being  misrepre- 
sented deliberately.  Certainly  there  are 
many  anti-Communists  fleeing  toward 
Saigon  in  fear  of  reprisals — and  there 
will  be  reprisals.  But  there  are  also  ihou- 
saiidi^f  Vietnamese  going  north  to  their 
hoitj^  peoi)le  wiio  for  years  ha\e  betii 
prcWntcd  by  President  Thieu  from  rr- 
lurning  to  their  farms  and  villages. 
There  are  thousands  of  others  v.ho 
.'imply  flee  from  war.  When  the  figiiting 
sv.ocp.s  past  them,  tiiey  return  to  their 
home:-.  Sometimes  tliey  are  forced  to 
flee  again,  wlien  Thieu  bombs  tlie  areas 
ram  tired  by  the  PRO. 

But  thei'c  is  .solid  evidence  that  the 
PRO  rrcognizes  the  necessity  for  treat- 
ing the.se  people  liumanely.  Last  Satur- 
day's Wa.shington  Post   noted  that: 

In  Hue  and  Danang  the  Comniun.sts 
s'lught  to  reeslabhsh  order  quickly  and  to 
tiiake  sure  public  utilities  kept  working  .  .  . 
Murkei.-,  were  open  and  prices  stabilized  .  .  . 
Mobile  movie,  cultural  information  teams 
u'Tc  :,liowing  revolutionary  films  .  .  . 
Peojiie  retMrniiig  to  Danang  were  surprf-ed 
and  ni(/ved  to  see  their  propertv  protec'ed 
by  vouths  and  workers  .  .  "  The  reporter. 
H.  D,  .s;.  Greenway,  adds  tliat  "Reading  l:e- 
tvsefii  ilic  lines,  one  gets  an  Indication  that 
the  citi/ens  of  Danang  were  out  looting  iind 
roblhtig  the  houses  of  tlujse  who  had  left, 
and  that  tl-.e  Cimiinunist.s  were  trying  to 
prevent    it. 

The  iinpre.s.sion  of  an  atteii-ipt  to  cre- 
ate .'.lability  v.  as  confirmed  by  fit  e  Amer- 
icans including  Quakers,  who  went  to 
Paris  last  week  to  talk  with  representa- 
tives of  all  sides.  They  reported  that  on 
the  basis  of  Saigon's  own  figures,  only 
3  percent  of  the  population  of  Danang 
had  fled  when  the  PRO  came:  that  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  all  eight  areas  under 
Communist  control  are  staying  on:  that 
the  Buddlfist  flag  flies  in  Danang  be- 
tween the  PRO  and  Saigon  flags.  Dis- 
play of  the  Saigon  flag,  they  note,  sug- 
gests the  PRO'S  desire  to  implement  the 
political  formula  set  out  in  the  Paris 
agreements. 

These  agreements,  they  believe,  can 
still  constitute  the  basis  for  a  political 
solution — provided  there  is  a  new  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon  to  replace  President 
Thieu.  Even  the  South  Vietnamese  Sen- 
ate has  called  for  a  change  of  leader- 
ship. Yet  Thieu  hangs  on,  and  we  sup- 
port him.  He  has  become  the  major 
obstacle  to  negotiations  and  peace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  administration 
would  do  well  to  heed  these  signs,  to 
listen  to  the  Quakers  and  others  and  to 
those  Vietnamese  who  are  not  tied  to  the 
Thieu  government,  rather  than  stamped- 
ing a  panicky  evacuation.  It  seems  to  me 
the  Congress  has  a  duty  to  investigate 
the  offers  of  the  PRO  to  negotiate — 
which  the  President  has  hardly  noted — 
if  Mr.  Thieu  steps  down.  President  Ford 
could  instruct  our  Ambassador  to  use  his 
good  offices  to  persuade  Mr.  Thieu  to 
resign,  and  to  work  with  his  succes-sor 
to  set  up  a  National  Council  of  Recon- 
ciliation as  provided  in  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreements. 

Certainly  we  must  send  humanitarian 
aid,  but  through  international  rather 
than  government  agencies.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  the  PRG's  Ambassador  in 
Paris  appealed  for  aid  to  both  .sides. 

"Whatever  we  do,  we  must  not  add  to 
the  current   confu.sion  by  escalating   it 
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Into  panic.  And  we  must  be  wary  of  any 
proposal  that  attempts  to  overturn  the 
will  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  as  this  proposed  compromise  of 
Uie  other  bodj"s  committee  appears 
to  do. 


[In  pcrunQ 


i:>:CELLENT      PROGRESS      AGAINST 
CANCER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tciiipoie.  Dnder  a 
in-evious  order  of  Uae  House,  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'My.  Flood'  i.-^ 
recognized  for  5  minute.s. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Spcuker.  a  anyone 
do'.;bts  that  phenomenal  progre.s.s  is  be- 
ing made  in  the  figlu  against  cancer  all 
lie  ha.s  to  do  is  read  tlie  facts  reported 
by  Dr.  George  P.  Ruscmond  wlio.  iu-, 
president  of  Uie  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, has  pulled  together  an  array  of 
data  proving  pcsitively  that  the  Congres.s 
ha.s  been  wi.^ie  in  .•-upiwrting  the  war 
itcainst  cancer. 

Here  are  .some  of  tlie  vii  ujries  aheady 
won,  just  a  few  hi;:;hhghts  from  Sur^ieon 
ROoC.T.ond's  data: 

First.  A  new  study  made  pc^.-ible  by 
the  funding  under  the  national  cancer 
law  of  1971  a.s  extended  ha.--  found  a  new 
way  to  u.se  a  known  drug.  L-PAM.  .>o  that 
the  5-year  survival  rate  of  women  with 
brea.st  cancer  that  ha.s  spread  to  their 
lymph  nodes  i.s  expected  to  triple.  The 
present  5-year  survival  rale  is  appro.xi- 
n.ately  20  percent.  The  test  of  1.750 
women  involving  a  new  way  to  give  L- 
P.AM  has  produced  result.s  .'=0  good  that 
t.here  is  almost  stati.<;tical  certainty  that 
.■^unival  rates  will  go  to  60  percent  to 
TO  percent. 

Second.  And  now  .-screening  to  find 
breast  cancer  has  va.stly  improved.  In 
the  joint  American  Cancer  Society,' 
National  Cancer  Institute  brca&t  cancer 
.H  reening  experiments,  77  percent  of  the 
cancers  found  are  not  yet  .spread  to  the 
lymph  nodes.  Even  without  further  drug 
unprovemcnts  the  5-year  suiwival  rate 
for  women  in  such  condition  i.<  82  per- 
cent. 

Third.  Further,  the  war  against  can- 
cer has  caused  such  great  publicity,  and 
.'■uch  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  prom- 
inent women  to  talk  about  tlie  problem 
that  more  and  more  women  are  getting 
life-.saving  checkups.  In  1964  only  23  per- 
tent  of  the  American  women  had  had 
recent  Pap  smears  to  detect  cervical  can- 
ccr.  Now  52  percent  of  them  have  had 
recent  checkups. 

Fourth.  Some  quarter  oi  a  million 
vomen  are  alue  today  a.s  a  result  of 
brea,st  cancer  cures. 

Fifth.  The  5-year  survival  rate  in  1969 
for  Hodgkins  rii.-ease  was  68  percent  in 
1969.  Now  it  is  90  percent.  Even  if  the 
di.sease  is  not  caught  at  an  early  stage 
liie  5-year  survival  rate  is  now  65  per- 
cent. It  was  10  percent  for  late-.'itage 
di.sease  in  19G9. 

Sixth.  At  lea.st  one-fifih  of  all  cancers 
i.:e  responding  markedly  better  to  ti-eat- 
ment  now  than  a  couple  of  decades  ago. 
Here's    tlie    record    on    5-ycai-   .survival 

late:-.: 


Survival  rates 


Tvpe  o(  cancer 


Prostate 

Uterine  corpus 

Thyroid 

^ldney .„ 

PlaJder 

lifynx 

Melanoma 

Hod>!i>in'5  di'>eare     .  - 
Chronic  leukemia.    . 
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74 

64 
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66 
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66 
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Seventh.  Our  cancer  care  .syslem  i.s  ex- 
panding so  lh.it  patients  all  over  the 
(  juniry  uill  have  expert  help  near  their 
homes  in  a  few  years.  For  instance,  in 
1960  only  16  young  doctors  were  in  train- 
v.vj;  t  )  become  therapeutic  radiologist.s. 
Now  400  are  in  training. 

The  Congress  \r.  jastificd  in  taking  a 
very  close  look  at  this  $691  million  pro- 
gram, ixirticularly  when  questions  asked 
at  the  outset  of  the  program  are  being 
asked  again  in  newspapers  and  at  con- 
gressional hearings. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  facts  Dr.  Ro.se- 
mond.  a  prominent  Pennsylvanlan,  pre- 
!-cnt^;  fully  justify  the  Congress  enact- 
ment of  the  1971  national  cancer  law 
and  it.-,  1974  extension  as  well  as  the 
funding  so  far  put  into  implementation 
of  the  law. 

.-iini  II  \T  S\N  DiECii,  Caii>.,  :.:.\iu  II  21,  l'J7.">. 
nv  Di:,  Gi'iKc.F,  I'.  Kdst.MONU 

C.i»ic.=;r  cunlrol  moves  alie.id  slowly,  noi  al- 
w.iys  evenly  and  noi  immciliii;ely  reflected  la 
» ;id-resiilt,<;  .siiKlie.s.  wlu.-h  have  beoti  much 
di.sfus.sed  laiplv.  However,  there  is  progre>.,s, 
iir.d  In  1975  I  feel  th.\t  ve  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  decade  that  may  be  the  mo.^t  exciting 
w..-  have  h.xd  in  cancer  control  In  thl.s 
century. 

Is  ihis  faUe  optimi.-iin?  I  don':  think  so, 
Ii  ieflec:.s  the  informed  opunons  of  my  col- 
league.-, at  the  .American  Cancer  Siciety  and 
the  Na-lonal  C.uicer  IiL->titute,  and.  If  I  may 
.'=:ay  so,  my  own  3*5  years  of  experience  a.s  a 
Mirgeoii. 

More  can.-ers  are  being  cured  than  ever 
b.fore  and  more  lives  of  iho.-*e  with  this 
d.se.i.-e  are  beisig  extended. 

Tiie  .American  Cancer  Society  recently  re- 
p  ried  what  we  might  call  the  bottom"  line 
in  our  cancer  ledger  today.  ■Writing  In  'C.^-A 
Cancer  Jr.urnal  for  Clinicians"  Edwin  Silver- 
berg  and  .Arthur  I.  Holleb,  M.D.  of  the  So- 
c:c-y"3  (Staff  reviewed  major  trends  in  ranter 
and  found  that  five-year  survival  rate.s  con- 
tinued to  Increase  from  the  late  1940's  to  the 
late  I960's  very  substantially  in  nine  tvpe," 
of  cancer,  Hi^re  are  the  Statistics: 


[In  percent] 


Survival  rates 


T/pe  cl  cancer 


Late  19405        late  1960'i 


Proitate 

lilennc  corpus...... 

ThyroiJ 

Hidney  ,    . 

Blad.ler  

L^fyPX,  

MeLinonia 

Hod^km's  disease 

Chronic  leukemia 


V 
61 
64 
26 
42 
41 
41 
25 
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56 
74 
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)«■) 
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These  Include  about  20',  of  all  cancer 
cases.  While  .survival  rates  went  up  during 
that  period,  mortality  rates  (death  rates  per 
Uionoo  pop\ilatlon)    decreased  .substanMally 


la    the    following   cancers:    (from    National 
Center  for  Health  SUtlstlcs) 
Uterine:  19.0  to  9.0. 

Rectum:  8.4  to  5.7  in  male.s;   5.6  to  3.:)  In 
females. 

Stomach:  20  t  to  8  8  in  males;   11.1   to  4.1 
in  females. 

Bladder:  2.6  to  18  in  female.;. 
Lip:  0.6  to  0,1  In  males. 

While  the  overall  Incidence  of  cancer  has 
clecrea.sed  slightly  during  the  past  25  vears. 
Horn  HH7  to  1969,  according  to  the  NCI. 
incidence  of  the  following  cancers  decreased 
by  the  following  sub.stantial  percentages: 
Sinmach.  63'  :  Uterus.  37'  ;  Bladder,  26'. 
i!'.  fem.'.le.-;  Recttim,  2G'.  ;  Esophagus. 
2:i      :  Ovary.  10'    . 

.^s  you  know,  cancer  survival  sfatinics  are 
I'.ired  en  the  number  of  patients  alive  five 
ytav.s  after  diagnosis  of  the  dl.=ease.  The  lat- 
e  t  such  figures  are  based  on  patients  dlag- 
!:. :.scd  before  1970.  Early  Indications  of  1970 
li^;ures  .show  continued  improvement  in  sur- 
\  ival  ii-ures  In  the  nine  cancers  listed  above 
.Mso.  we  are  beginning  to  see  significant  Im- 
provement In  our  ability  to  effectively  treat 
tlie  more  difficult  tumors,  such  as  breast, 
(•'ion.  hin;)hosarcoma,  and  osteogenic  sar- 
r-'ina. 

I  predict  you  will  .see  bigntficant  progres-s 
Mien  we  Nhow  five-year  survival  statistics 
111  1978,  the  fifth  year  of  full  operation  of  the 
National  Cancer  Program.  Also.  I  predict  that 
•- >'U  will  be  reporting,  by  that  time,  impor- 
tant, turn-around  in  cancer  research  and 
ireatnient  results,  that  will  be  traceable  di- 
re ctlv  to  the  dramatic  lncrea.se  of  effort,  com- 
ii'-itinent.  inten-ity  of  interest,  and,  yes.  mas- 
.-■i\e  in:  11  lion  of  funds  into  the  cancer  battle. 
Ii  is  inv  fervent  hope,  and  belief,  that  we  will 
hare  reached  the  potential  ,savlng  of  one-in- 
t  «r>  caufcr  viciinis. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  one  in  four  paiienis 
Willi  cancer  .-urvived  five  years  after  treat- 
nient.  free  of  di.sea.se;  today  that  figure  is 
one  in  three,  and  it  could  be  one  In  two. 
todny.  But  it  is  not.  and  we  believe  we  know 
whv.  But  our  ability  to  achieve  that  figure 
in  a  few  years  will  be  based  on  diagnostic 
iiiid  treatment  progress,  as  well  as  develop- 
m.t:  the  ability  to  get  the  latest  knowledge 
and  forms  of  treatment  to  the  medical  prac- 
tiiloner  throut;h  the  national  cancer  control 
pit>gram. 

Let  me  touch  on  developments  that  point 
the  way  to  the  future: 

A  key  research  area  Is  epldemlologv  since  it 
opens  the  door  to  life-saving  action,  often 
throufih  prevention.  Epidemiological  studies 
can  suttgest  what  needs  to  be  done— whether 
we  as  a  people  do  It  depends  on  our  own  .set 
of  values.  Perhaps  our  best  application  of  epi- 
demiological Information  ts  in  understand- 
ing the  importance  that  environment  play 
in  the  development  of  cancer.  This  Is  encour- 
aging knowledge.  We  cannot  yet  change  our 
tenes,  but  we  can  change  our  environment  - 
i;  we  \\i.>h  to  do  so. 

How  nntch  are  we  willing  to  change  our 
environment?  Thl.s  question  brlng.s  us  to 
tit;arette  smoking,  amply  proved  bv  Ham- 
mond, Horn,  Wynder.  Doll,  Hlrayama.  and 
other  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  rise  of 
lung  cancer,  and  a  major  causal  factor  in 
circulatory  disease  and  emphysema.  Let  me 
tell  you  about  that  rise,  and  Its  significance 
Considering  all  cancer  sites.  Including  lung, 
death  rates  in  males  have  continued  to  rise 
dramatically,  with  only  five  minor  annual 
reductions,  from  101.3  In  1930,  to  159.8  In 
1972.  Excluding  lung  cancer,  death  rates  In 
niales  has  gone  down  from  a  peak  of  114  5  In 
1957,  to  a  level  of  109.8  In  1972. 

Death  rates  In  females  have  had  the  .same 
experience:  All  sites:  from  a  peak  of  126.0 
in  1936,  on  the  downgrade  ever  sine*  to  a 
lo  V  of  108.8  in  1972.  For  all  sites  except  lung 
c.?ioer   m    temales.    the   peak   came   In    1935 
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(12371,    and    has    been    on    a    .steady    down 
'rend   .since,   to   a   level   of   97.7   in   1972. 

Tliese  figures  certainly  denion.strate  the 
fliatnatic  impact  of  lung  cancer  on  cancer 
staiistics  In  1930.  male  lung  caiuier  death 
naes  were  2.5  per  100.000.  In  197J.  ihey  are 
30  per  100.000.  In  females,  the  nicica.-.e  is 
noi  .so  dramatic,  but  the  nature  of  liie  in- 
crease IS.  Luny  cancer  killed  1.5  temales  per 
100.000  m  19;!0:  U.l  in  1972.  Howt-v.-r.  sir.ce 
UttjO.  female  death  rates  from  Ir.n;.;  cancer 
blue  increased  more  rapidlv  ilian  nuiles. 
iiie  ;reiicls  are  iiminoiis.  Liinu  .:;'.Mcer  is 
iu,M  I  iie  third  caiKcr  killer  oi  .cinales. 
bclr:iil  l)iea-^t,  and  colon  and  rcc-uu  I:  the 
iMC-eiise  cDiitinues  at  its  j.rescui  r.iu',  ". :  inn 
;i  very  few  years,  it  will  replace  c(>l';.i  iccl 
rcctf.iii.  aii'i  move  up  to  :-ecoiid  pli«-e. 

It  ii  tragicaly  ironic  that  Umg  earner 
;he  one  major  cancer  we  kuoiv  i  lie  i--au>e  ol, 
and  could  reduce  by  about  GO'  by  preven- 
tive meiwui-es-  i--  the  site  that  .^tati.-iically 
keeps  cancer  death  rate.s  iucrea-iiii;  \Vi;ii- 
out  lung  cancer,  cancer  death  rate^  ^iv  -v  a 
steady  decline  over  the  years. 

There  are  more  than  oO.OOO.Oik!  cs-i  :.,,;re!ie 
suioker.s.  Studies  by  the  Gallup  ori;fu:/aiion 
and  olliers  indicate  tlict  the  vast  majoriiy 
,85  I  of  smokers  show  cigarettes  ar>^  dan- 
gerous. Many  have  tried  to  s'.op.  Many  are 
iiuittiiit;  as  a  result  (:  m  tending;  'Quit 
Clinics".  Almost  three  o;ii  ol  roui-  h.'.rd  core 
smokers  can  stop—  for  a  while.  Bin  recid  - 
i\  i.sm  !-•  high.  With  suijport  from  the  Ainer- 
can  Cancer  .Society,  tlie  .American  He^iltii 
Kouudaiion  is  conduct  ui;^  e\ien~ive  vc^h;\!c1i 
111  help  people  to  qiiii.  luui  to  koep  il'.ein 
I'll  cigarette.s. 

Despite  the  clarii\  oi'  ilie  ei.^'eiue.  and 
cie>pite  most  inlenslve  ])Mblic  eilMcainn  pro- 
grams by  health  agencies,  school.s.  fjovern- 
ment  and  much  of  the  media,  m.'re  ciga- 
rettes are  being  sold  than  ever  Ijefure  Yoiutg 
girls  and  women  liave  been  taking  up  smok- 
ing at  >t  art  ling  rates.  After  a  preripitous 
droj),  and  a  levelling  off,  per  capita  c'>nsump- 
lion  of  cigarettes  is  again  climbiiiL;  toward 
tlie  peak  reached  just  betore  the  I()i;4  report 
Ol  the  Surgeon  General.  And  the  chie;  cause 
ut  lung  cancer  is  flagrantly  advertised  on 
billboards,  in  magazines,  and  new.^paper-,. 

■Physician  heal  thyself"  is  often  said 
rather  scornfully  but  the  American  phy- 
sician seems  to  have  come  close  to  healing 
himself  from  the  risk  of  cigarette  smoking. 
Data  from  California  and  New  York  suggest 
that  where  once  two  of  three  doctors  .--moked, 
now  only  one  in  four  does.  This  medical 
demonstra'lon  of  what  an  indivi<luul  can  do 
IS  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  An^.erlcan  Can- 
cer Society  Is  striving  toward  a  goal  of  1,000 
cigarette  withdrawal  programs.  "Quit 
Clinics",  In  operation  by  the  end  of  1975.  At 
the  end  of  1974  there  were  about  200  such 
programs. 

A  few  more  observations  aboui  c-pidemiol- 
ogy:  the  risks  of  expostire  to  vinyl  chloride 
fumes  and  asbestos  fibres  to  workers  have 
been  established.  Now  as  a  result  of  action 
by  unions,  government,  health  agencies,  and 
much  of  Industry,  protective  steps  for  those 
at  risk  from  vinyl  chloride  and  asbestos  have 
been  formulated. 

One  finding  of  epidemiology  that  I  hope 
will  lead  to  action  In  the  next  few  years  is 
that  of  the  recent  striking  increase  In 
blacks— far  higher  thatr  In  whites — of  can- 
cers of  the  esophagus,  pancreas,  colon,  pro- 
state, and  lung.  One  possible  explanation  Is 
tliat  the  black  population  is  underenumer- 
a'ed.  but  most  statistical  authorities  agree 
I  hat  the  increase  is  real. 

An  important  lead  to  the  uiiderstunding  of 
environmental  cancer,  not  entirely  as.sayed 
a^  yet,  is  the  evidence  from  the  ACS  Environ- 
iiu'iital  Cancer  Research  project  that  two  or 
more  carcinogens,  working  together,  drasti- 
cally increase  risk.  Asbestos  Is  a  carcinogen, 
i)ut  asbestos  workers  who  also  smoke,  have 
a  many  times  greater  risk  for  cancer  than 
lliose  who  do  not  smoke.  Just  as  combined 


drug  therapy  Is  far  more  effective  against  can- 
cer than  a  single  drug,  so  combinations  of 
carcinogens  are  the  nrajor  threat.  None  of 
us  In  the  modern  urban  world  has  a  zero 
exposure  to  cancer  causing  substances,  but 
where  we  can  cut  down  our  expostire  we 
most  certainly  should. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  fact  that  hall  oi  ail 
those  with  cancer  can  today  be  cured.  Ho,v.' 
By  earlier  diagnosis  and  prompt  lreat:aent. 
It  this  is  to  be  done,  per.sons  at  risk  must 
inesent  them.sclves  earlier  and  inure  ret^nlarly 
lor  examination,  and  physicians  liiust  be  n,ore 
iilcri  to  the  possibility  ol  can-'^er.  So  w\-  have 
our  doubie-ed:ied  program  of  public  and  pro- 
fessional education.  The  impoiiance  nt  the 
procto.  of  the  Pap  test,  ot  BSE  and  manr- 
inouraplu-,  of  the  warning  signals  tii  ti  inav 
iue:iti.  caii'-er  are  well  known  to  tliis  audi- 
ence, but  to  know  the.se  things  yonr.selves 
1,  not  enough.  "We  need  your  help  in  icpeat- 
iny  and  repeating  their  importance,  in  mak- 
ing them  familiar  to  all  Americans.  Famliar- 
iiy  will  not  breed  contempt  Ijiit  acion.  j;r.>- 
leci  ive  act  ion. 

V,V  sa>v  an  i';v'-cllent  examp'c  of  ;lio  :i,;,j:i'' 
:  ho  meiiia  can  have  in  thfir  reponh.-;  "i  tr.c 
iireast  cancers  of  Mrs.  F'ord  and  Mrs.  Rucke- 
I'eller.  The  American  Cancer  Societv'  ar.d  tin 
NCI  were  Hooded  with  reiiuesis  for  imoiina- 
tion.  Breast  cancer  was  pie.senrcd  to  tl;e 
public  as  tlie  serious,  Impurtant.  but  tisually 
manageable  problem  that  it  is  The  media's 
role  was  made  easier  by  the  dignity  and 
calm,  good  .sense  of  Mrs.  Ford  and  .Mrs. 
Rocketeilcr.  T'heir  constni.-tive  reaction  was 
a  ;jreat  boon  to  public  eriuratinn  about 
iaiicer. 

Accoriicr;  to  a  Gallup  study  done  for  tiic 
American  Caucer  .Society  and  released  in  i974. 
tlie  numbev  ot'  women  reporting  huviiii;  had 
.1  Pap  test  in  the  past  12  months  increased 
in  ten  years  from  23'.  in  1964  to  52'.  in 
1974.  'I  hose  reporting  a  rotitine  niedic:U 
checkup  in  the  past  year  rose  from  Jl  in 
1964  to  40',   in  1974. 

Just  as  in  ptiblic  education  the  target 
audience  is  helping  sliape  programs,  so  former 
patients  are  playing  a  significant  part  in 
cancer  rehabilitation.  Tire  'Reach  to  Re- 
covery" program,  where  women  witli  mas- 
tectomies, trained  in  physical  as  well  as 
psychological  rehabilitation  are  visiting 
women  who  have  Just  undergone  mastec- 
tomies, in  hospitals,  with  me.ssages  of  en- 
'ouragement.  and  training  as  to  how  to 
regain  confidence  as  well  as  full  use  of  limbs. 
In  1974  alone.  45,000  women  were  visited 
under  this  ACS  program.  Thousands  oi 
patients  with  colostomies  and  similiar  opera- 
tions meet  regularly  In  branches  of  the  ACS- 
supported  United  Ostomy  Association  to  give 
each  other  aid,  comfort  and  encouragement. 
Oldest  of  recovered  patients'  organizations  is 
tlie  International  Association  of  Laryn- 
gectomie.s  of  the  ACS.  The  lAL  program  in- 
volves laryngectomy  volunteers  teaching  new 
laryngectomies  esophageal  speech. 

One  aspect  of  rehabilitation  beginning  to 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves  Is  the  diffi- 
culty many  of  those  who  have  had  cancer 
find  in  getting  new  Jobs.  In  most  cases  an 
employee  after  treatment  can  return  to  his 
old  work,  but  if  he  wants  to  change  to  a  new 
position  he  has  trouble.  Dr.  Robert  McKenna 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Medicine  pointed  out  recently  that 
when  a  medical  examination  Is  a  prerequisite 
for  employment,  the  former  cancer  patient  Ls 
likely  to  be  rejected.  Yet,  he  says,  80';  of 
cancer  patients  are  ready  to  work  within 
80  days.  The  reason  for  failure  to  hire? 
One,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Herbert  Dietz  of 
Memorial  Hospital  In  New  York  is  that  too 
many  employers  and  workers  still  liave  a 
bizarre,  medieval  misunderstanding  of  cancer 
and  contagion. 

Yet,  according  to  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company's  statistical  bulletin,  a  14- 
year  study  of  Metropolitan  Life  employees 
indicates    that   persons    treated    for    cancer 


can  be  select n-ely  hired  lor  positions  for 
which  they  are  particularly  qualified.  a:id 
that  their  work  performance  differs  htiie 
from  that  of  others  would  at  tiie  same  age 
for  like  a.ssignments.  Company  expense  wa: 
ntn  noticeably  increased  by  excessive  at)- 
sences.  reduced  jirodnci  ivity,  or  increa.-r-.i 
mortality. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  developments  \n 
ti.erapy.  In  radiation  tlierajiy  there  has  beea 
much  recent  In.provemeni.  partiruiarly  in 
icoidin.:  stufcce  burns  and  general  paii;-!!'- 
ciiscomti^rt.  Todav  wiieu  cancer  of  tr.e 
tfi-.'X  l-.as  been  treated  by  a  well  trained 
r.Tcli'jthorapist.  iliere  is  .such  sligiit  dama.  ; 
thiit  a  yei-r  or  tv.-o  later  a  pliysician  givi;  i; 
the  w:>iraii  a  che-ktip  might  well  not  kno.v 
froi'i  his  exatninat  inn  that  she  had  been 
ire.H.-d  lor  canc'T. 

In  1960  there  were  some  tixieen  'i/nn.; 
physicians  in  training  to  become  therapeutic 
rafliologisi~:  today  there  ate  about  4oo  De- 
velopments m  radial  ifin  treatment  of  cai.cer 
of  thH  prostate  allow  :.urt;ical  risk  to  be 
a.oitlcd.  and  tiie  possibility  ot  impotence 
laier  is  greatly  reduced.  From  France  conM- 
reports  by  Dr.  Sean  Papillon  of  Lyons  Uni- 
versity ot  llie  u.se  ol  radiation  for  certain 
kinds  1.1  rectal  cancer,  a  technique  particu- 
lariv  valuable  when  the  patient  i.s  not  stroi  t; 
eiitju'r:!!  fur  surgery.  Exciting  searcli  in  r.i- 
lilalion  is  being  rione  with  neutrons  Conven- 
tional :;-ray.  cobalt,  and  linear  accelerator 
mm  hiiics  depend  on  cells  being  oxygenated 
;i>r  eitectivcnes.s.  Huwever.  cells  near  the 
center  of  tumors  too  otten  have  Utile  oxvgen. 
NeuUTais.  lortuiiatelv,  do  not  depend  oil 
cell   ox\geii   for  I  heir  ailcct. 

Clinical  trials  oi  neutron  therapy  are 
niKiervay  at  three  lof-ations  in  the  Unred 
S'liies — Liii.prsity  of  Wa.shiiigion.  Medical 
College  111  Virginia,  and  Lini\ersity  cil 
Texas-M  D  Cancer  Center  m  Houston.  It  is 
•CO  oatlv  to  evaluate  results,  but  a  numoer 
(•f  people  are  being  treated,  and  results  .^n 
iar  are  verv  encoura'jlng.  One  problem  pre- 
cUuling  widespread  application  of  this  type 
ol  therapy  is  the  productimi  oi  neutron^, 
which  requires  availatjilitv  i.i  a  cycloiron. 
Cyclotrons  were  developed  for  u^e  in  phvsics 
research,  ,so  are  noi  usually  convenient  to 
medical  facilities.  Energetic  efforts  are  un- 
derway to  develop  an  inexpensive  neutron 
generator  designed  lor  medical  tise  only. 

The  other  exciiing  area  ol  radiotherapy  is 
ill  de\elopment.s  with  Pi  Mesons,  at  Los 
Alamos,  and  at  Stanford  Medical  Center.  You 
will  be  h.earing  about   this  on  Monday. 

A  major  success  story  is  the  treatment  of 
Hodgkins  Di.sease.  Five  years  ago.  of  Hodgkins 
Direa.se  patients  diagnosed  in  the  earlie-^t 
stages.  68  could  be  expected  to  survive 
five  years;  only  10  of  those  diagnosed  at 
the  advanced  stages  were  to  survive  fiv  e  years. 
Today,  with  the  remarkable  combined  drug 
tlterapy,  MOPP  (mustargen,  Oncovin,  predni- 
sone, procarbazine),  patients  treated  under 
ideal  circumstances  at  the  mo^t  advanced 
centers,  can  be  expected  to  achieve  up  lo 
90'  survival  of  early  diagnosed  disease;  up 
to  65      of  those  diagnosed  at  the  late  stages. 

About  a  qviarter  of  a  million  women  who 
once  had  breast  cancer  are  now  alive,  free 
of  disea.se,  leading  normal  lives.  VMille  inci- 
dence has  Increased,  the  death  rate  remains 
tinchanged.  This  is  encouiaging  but  the  fart 
is  that  the  death  rate  has  been  stable  for 
forty  years.  Now  it  appears  that  .x-ray  diag- 
nosis, surgery  and  chemotherapy  have 
brought  us  to  a  point  where  many  more 
lives  will  be  saved. 

The  earlier  the  diagnos-s.  the  greater  are 
the  patieirt's  chances  lor  longer  survival,  or 
cure.  A  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  New  York 
study  showed  that  periodic  screening  by 
mammography  can  be  practical;  can  Identhy 
the  most  occult  stages  of  the  disease.  To 
demonstrate  this  nationally,  and  to  convince 
praclitioniers  and  the  public  that  such  a 
screening  program  is  practical  and  fea--ible 
ill    terms    of   potential    lives    saved,    by    lUe 
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I  ..tl    f.f    1074    liie    Ainirncan    Ciiiu-er   ^orifiy 
ii'id    the   NatioiiiU   Cancer   InstUu'e   Joiuily 
had  27  Breast  Cancer  Detection  Dernons'ra 
Tu.ii   Projects  In  operation   throupliout   tli, 
rmintry.    Over    a    five-vear    period.    270 
! -V->pW'"at''C    women,    35   vears    of   ai;e   or 

•  •I'Jer.  will  receive  an  annual  free  clinical 
(  .!iiinatloiis.  pills  niammographv  nnd 
T  iermography.  Early  results  show  ii)ar,  77 
l-:ient.  of  the  can<  ers  detected  la  these 
»  -lien  thus  far  have  negative  Ivmph  node-<. 
T:.  -his  raiegory,  live-^ear  survival  rates  are 
f  ■  pf-rcent.  Bur  yon  will  be  hearing'  aboui 

1  .is   in  detail   later  m   the   ^■e^llinar. 

Coiild  an  adaptation  ui  this  procediil\'  be 
n-cd  txj  screen  more  llitu;  thjr.y  million 
v)ncn:'  PhysicI  ;n.-;  .ii  the  UCLA.  Ctn'.er 
I  ir  Health  t-Vlences  fMimn-ed  hi  1971  that. 
.-■.K-li  a  pri'^rani  would  require  IfOO  screening 
'T'jlers.  ;l  »>0  miinimotjrapher-..  6  fiOO  tcchiU- 
<  ;sns  and  .5022  million  dollsrs.  almost  as 
nitich  a.^  NCI's  to'al  biidf;er  fo;  this  >ear. 
iiin.    it    was    felt    that    the   program    v.oiild 

•  •'■?   20,000   women  s  li-.es  anniiall;,  . 

\Vc  are  homing  In  on  brea-t  canc.-r  from 
ai. other  pnyle:  a  prehminary  report  bj-  Dr. 
Bernard  Fl^ht-r  atid  Dr.  Pani  Carbone  Indi- 
i;rcs  a  siiarp  drop  in  rpcnrren<-c  tv.o  years 
i<  ilownig  snreery  for  women,  who  hava 
I'niph  node  Involvement,  when  thev  are 
i^iven  the  dnis;  L  PAM  alter  nii-tcctomy. 
Dr.  Vuicent  DeVita  of  the  National  Cancer 
I:istltnte  predicts  that  llie  live-year  --urvivia 
r,ii«»  for  women  with  involved  lymph  nodes, 
■•  Itlch  has  been  aronnd  1:0  percent,  will  rise 
i">  60  or  70  percent  Added  to  the  L-PA.M 
i.ndln-;  ha';  been  the  demonsimion  ihat 
v..inien  with  ud\a;iced  cancer  of  the  breast, 
I  nee  V.  Il4i  a  very  dlsconraiiiii^  propnosi.s.  can 
!.  iw  by  c.'imblned  drng  llierapy  oUen  be  re- 
:  ored  t-)  nr.rniiil  life  fi4r  n'unv  rijfrn'li*  nnd 
}  rats. 

This  npplira'lon  of  chcnioiherap\  to  breas' 
I  .uicer  has  grown  out  of  one  of  the  oldest 
:  Jid  most  cvpenvivc  of  the  c  ininrjo  rerciircli 
programs. 

Since  it  is  advanced,  metastatic  cnjicer 
•. .irtt  kills  people,  research  in  the  early  days 
(oncentraied  on  the  s;. otemic  f-pes  of  can- 
ter like  leukemia  and  the  lymphomas  where 
".lie  di,-ca.se  was  widc-pread  at.d  hopeless. 

First  slt;nlficant  dei  elopment.s  111  Acute 
1  •.niphocytic  Leukemia  were  early  iu  tlie 
laGOs  when  the  NCIr,  Leukemia  Ta^^k  Force 
devised  protocols  that  begaii  to  secure  remLs- 
•■ions  tliat  la.sted.  Today  the  major  centers 
of  treatment  report  five-year  survival,  free 
of  disease  of  about  lifty  per  cent  of  children 
villi  acute  leukemia.  By  1072.  the  M.D.  Au- 
dti-.-,oii  Huspital  in  Houston  iiud  a  SOv  five- 
year  survival  of  all  forms  of  childhood  can- 
cer. A  few  years  ayo  the  rare  osieoyenic  sar- 
coma had  a  very  low  survival  rate.  Today. 
Frei.  SutoA-,  Roien  and  others  have  shown 
that  combined  chemotherapy,  following'  sur- 
gery, now  call  achieve  an  80'.  disease-free 
iurvival  for  two  years.  Becauoc  of  the  rapid 
course  of  this  dbease.  the  two-ycur  figure  is 
impressive. 

The  L-PAM.  Breast  Cancer  Story  1-,  an 
exciting  development.  Also  exciting,  and  per- 
haps even  more  historically  significant,  is  tiie 
f.ict  that  it  repre-.ents  the  transfer  of  know  I - 
f  dye  and  experience  gauicd  o'.er  tiie  vears  lii 
ttealmcnl  of  leukemia,  Hodgkins  Disease, 
and  other  tumors  whitli  have  re^^ponded  so 
well  to  sophisticated  chemotherapy  progre.ss, 
10  one  of  the  major.  diXcuU  to  deal  with, 
'uhd  tumors. 

A  most  imponani  development  has  been 
'he  change  through  the  sixties  and  early 
'cventies  in  the  attitude  of  the  doctor,  and 
hi.s  profes-sional  confidence  in  hi3  growing 
ability  to  eKeciively  treat  the  disease.  Jfedi- 
cul  Oncology  is  now  a  iubspeclalty  of  the 
Board  of  Internal  Medicine  and  Gynecologi- 
cal Oncology  Is  rccognLzed  by  the  Boards  of 
Ob-tetrlcs  and  Gynecology.  Medical  schools 
h.we  Introduced  Intensive  iraiiUng   m  new 


inrxialrles   of   cancer    ircatment,    Physici.ni'; 
wd  into  meetings  around  the  country  on 
lemotherapy.        radiotlicrapy,         Immuno- 
tiicrapy,  and  cancer. 

!>'.  flopments  lu  the  ability  to  manage 
colon  and  rectum  cancer  are  very  encour- 
aging. Ill  diagnosis,  the  Jiew  si.\lfnot-Iong 
flexible  colonscope  can  help  detect  and  re- 
mo^e  polyps  without  the  strain  of  internal 
-nrgerv.  Dr.  Ctiarles  Moertv-ls  early  results 
\\ith  a  threc-dru.i,'  combination  therapv  fol- 
lowing snrgerv  could  make  a  significant  im- 
pact on  reducing  the  nnmbi-r  of  deaths  from 
iliis  disease— which  ilii-  year  ;>  esnmai?d  to 
kill  49.000  people. 

Ovarian  ccir^r  .strike,  17.000  women 
!i::-.iially.  Ii  1.=^  trealatJle  mid  curabJe  vilien 
iound  early.  The  ■client  ovar;  ".  ho\ve\er, 
Mlves  few  .sigMs  until  11  is  past  the  stages  ot 
t<Ui:\{\e  treatment.  Thi^  ncconnls  for  the 
fact  that  10  800  women  die  of  the  disease 
ea<-h  year.  Recent  reports  of  chemotherapy 
combined  with  surgery  offer  some  hope  for 
impiovcmeiii.  but  the  elTect  remains  pallia- 
iive — 11  rare  k'.oman  e\perlence^  a  complete 
r<-nil.~.sioti — ai'd  riie  i  iirt;  r.ite  renianis  dl-- 
inrblngly  losv. 

wniat  v.e  may  exr>cci  in  t'ic  ntxt  ten  years 
depends  lnr;4cU  on  how  quickly  physltiana  in 
viirious  parts  oi  tl-.e  country  master  new 
fihniqiies  and  what  percentage  of  cancer 
pnrlenis  will  reach  those  best  qualified  to 
treat  them.  I  believe  physicians  are  learning, 
nccepling  the  new  techniques  more  quickly 
tlian  ever.  A  major  result  is  that  more  and 
m-TC  patients  are  getting  to  the  best 
criMlppcd  and  irained  cancer  tner-.plsts.  The 
|.rofe.-.-lonal  iducatiou  programs  of  the 
Atnerican  Canter  Society  and  other  agencies 
li.ive  much  10  do  with  this  development, 

Expan-.lon  of  the  nnnibir  ;.nd  scope  <( 
I  lie  Ciiinpreheasive  Cancer  Centers  will  b? 
a  UiRjor  factor  in  cancer  control.  There  are 
now  17  such  centers;  there  should  be  30  of 
them  strategically  located,  working  in  close 
<  ooperatlon  with  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety Divisions  and  local  uiuis. 

Those  of  us  who  have  spent  our  profes- 
sional careers  in  treating  cancer  know  what 
a  trim,  resourceful  foe  the  dt  .ea^e  can  be. 

Let  me  give  you  a  figure  that  dramatizes 
our  cancer  control  problem.  I  have  mentioned 
M,  D.  Anderson's  splended  result  with  all 
cliildliood  cancer.  However,  the  latest  pub- 
lislied  NCI  end  result  figures  which  reflect 
general  medical  experience  acro.-s  the  coun- 
try show  only  a  six  per  cent  five  year  sur- 
vival free  of  disease.  This  gap  between  what 
IS  being  done  and  what  could  be  done  is  a 
challenge  to  all  of  us  in  treatment  today, 
(r.^ln  the  Isolated  family  physician  to  tlio 
t  :nerging  Comprehensive  Cancer  Centers. 

Cancer  control  Is  complicated  and  slow; 
ve  aie  asking  profound  changes  in  behavior 
ironi  millions  of  Americans.  Papanicolaou 
mid  Trovit  published  their  woik  ou  cytology 
ill  VMl  and  now  by  J97e  we  hope  to  have 
every  woman  at  risk  given  at  least  one  Pap 
test.  We  have  known  the  facts  about  clg- 
.atiie  smoking  danger  at  least  since  1964. 
Changing  behavior,  public  or  medical,  takes 
time.  For  patients  treated  tlils  year,  we  won't 
have  five  year  survival  figures  until  1980. 
Tlie  time  chain  from  laboratory  bench  to 
r-.search  bed  to  hospital  and  out-patient 
treatment  is  long. 

What  ia  tiie  money  situation?  For  once, 
I  think,  we  sliould  say  "not  bad"  and  express 
mr  appreciation  to  the  public,  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  administration  fur  their  sup- 
port. We  esrpect  the  American  Cancer  .Society 
will  have  more  than  SIOU.OOO.uoO  i.t  Us 
programs  in  1975,  and  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  will  have  comniit'.cKl  So'91.00U,000 
before  the  end  of  tiie  current  fiscal  year. 
Such  levels  if  support  were  undreamed  of 
25  years  ago.  "nie  federal  dollar  1 ;  overw  helin- 
iiigly  Important,  but  so  are  the  dollars  of 
r  iundat  ion.'!,  other  local  resoiircep.  and  p.tr- 


nnilaiiy  the  American  Cancer  Society,  and 
lis    greatest    resource — our   volunteers.   Tax 
dc  liars,  j-ou  know,  come  out  of  the  pockets 
<f  the  people,  and  our  2"2  million  volunteers 
pay  taxes  like  everyone  else.  Participation  by 
the  ACS.  through  its  volunteer  activitv,  helps 
save    tax    dollar-;.    Volunteer   programs   keep 
<  'Ms   down.    And    without   the   active   .i.Ta.s'^ 
n>'  ts  linolvemeiu  (>f  many,  many  thousand^- 
of    volunteers    in    service,    public    edu -a' i.)i;. 
nil.  rmation.  and  professional  education  pi-o- 
granis.   ih.e   ledcral   program   wou!d   be   tiaril 
pi-.-->,v.ed  to  reach  the  general  publi?.  lut;'.U\ 
We  ,ire  committed  to  help  In  every  way  we 
■-•:>.n.  and  id  do  everything  praciical   to  help 
W-.-y  uatii-nn!  cr.ncer  program  meet  lis  >o,'I 
I'an;   ipAiloii  by  the  scien-ihc  community  1 
'  u,il    Im  Jdeiilally.  you  will  iLotice  th.e  lart;e 
iHinber  of  participanl3  on  ihi^  program  whn 
ii'i  active  ACS  volunteers  in  their  respect i,\ 
Divisioii.s,  or  coun.v  units,  as  well  us  s- nit 
NilionnI  ortiit'is. 

Willi  the  total  n.itional  c:)mnntiiie;i' 
;  ,aiii>i  cancer  that  is  rcpreseniod  by  the  11  ;- 
Kiin.il  cancer  program,  and  the  active  In- 
M  Ivement  of  tlie  private  sector,  repre^en;.  rt 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society,  In  the  w\- 
K-ii  years  I  expect   to  see  the  "following; 

Country-wide  end  results  for  the  trea'- 
meiii  of  childhood  cancer  will  approach  tho.se 
of  the  >peclalized  centers  today,  I  do  not 
think  this  1,;  unre.illstlc.  .since  todny  there 
are  some  80  ho<pitaIs  across  the  United 
States  where  children  with  leukemia  cm  te 
treated    with    appro-, cd    clieiiujtherapv    pro- 

tiK'Uls. 

Surgery,  radiaiion  and  chemotherapy  will 
bring  significant  reductions  in  such  inajor 
killers  as  cancer  of  the  brc.ist.  ovarv  nnd 
ctilon-rectum. 

Employers  will  r.ccept  former  patients  fcr 
new  jobs  as  they  do  now  anyone  who  has 
had  .1  routine  medical  problem.  Supprsli- 
tions  about  cancer  and  contagion  will  h.ivc 
laded  somewhat. 

Case  finding  w  ill  improve  through  tiie 
alertness  of  the  best  ca.se  finders  in  cancer: 
the  patients  themselves  rc.iciied  by  ACS  ac- 
tion program.;  ivnd  by  Comprehensive  Can- 
cer Centers. 

In  environmental  cancer  we  will  sec  wider 
acceptance  by  workers  and  management  of 
protective  measures  again.st  the  industrial 
carcinogen.-,  now  known  and  others  that 
will  surely  be  found.  Wliat  about  cigarettes, 
the  major  c.»rcinogenic  tlireat  01  our  mod- 
ern world.'  Ill  the  next  ten  ye.ins  lung  can- 
cer alone,  if  present  rates  continue  to  in- 
crease, will  co..t  about  a  million  lives.  Is  this 
an  acceptable  rate  of  los.s  to  our  country?  I 
hope  not. 

And  our  great  ie.-e;uch  programs  will  c^-n- 
liuue.  with  scientists  from  many  disciplines 
Irom  all  parts  of  the  world  i:i  contact  with 
each  otlier.  sharing  their  ideas  and  their 
plans  freely  and  rapidly  as  never  beJore;  at 
meetings,  in  journals,  through  all  the  clian- 
nels  of  .scientific  exciiange  Including  our 
newjpapers.  magazine;,  electronic  media  am! 
news   services. 

Am  I  too  mucli  of  an  optimist?  I  din  1 
tliink  so.  I  am  a  practitioner.  I  deal  wiMi 
this  dreadful  enemy  of  niankiiul,  day  in  an-l 
day  out,  I  have  had  my  share  of  disap- 
pointments, and  of  successes  in  treat in:r 
cancer,  Howe.er.  I.  and  I  think  most  phy.-,i- 
clans  dealing  witli  cancer  in  patients,  am 
seeing  a  decisive  shift  to  the  plus  side  iti 
our  ability  to  ei'.eciively  deal  with  thi.^ 
disease,  I  am  optimistic.  There  is  no  per- 
centage in  pc-.Mmi-ni,  especially  If  it  intcr- 
ferci  with  treatment — not  for  patient,  not. 
for  doctor  not  for  science  writer. 


ONE  PAYING  DEAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoti.s  order  of  the  Hou-se,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Staggers^ 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  oppor- 
uiiiitie.s  to  profit  from  its  operations 
(  ime  quite  infrequently  to  the  United 
S.i.les.  We  liave  vast  experience  in  di.sh- 
in.;;  oiii  funds,  but  lamentably  little  in 
lakins  them  in,  A  chance  for  the  latter 
oilers  it.self,  and  it  i.-i  no  patent  medicine 
.iiake  oil  deal. 

In  the  vake  of  the  court  decision  that 
Ijosible  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  re- 
st>ui'ce.s  off  our  coa.slal  linc^  belong  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  not  to  tlie  ad- 
j:tccnt  Stales,  a  prominent  lawyer  friend 
of  mine  living  in  Morganto-»vn.  W.  Va„ 
.suggests  that  the  Government  should  re- 
ceive remuneration  for  their  projjosed 
development.  He  further  .sugpe.st.s  that 
tlie  total  gros.s  revenues  could  be  applied 
to  the  national  debt.  IL  i.s  an  excellent 
idea,  and  oujiht  to  be  evident  exceijt  to 
lho.se  who  are  accustomed  only  to  highly 
(omplicatcd  schemes. 

In  fact,  my  friend  offers  two  independ- 
ent ideas.  Their  elaboration  could  take 
a  number  of  practical  implenientalions. 
There  may  be  per^^uasive  uruument  for 
undertakiuK  development  of  these  energy 
resources  by  the  Government  itself. 
Various  international  complications  are 
likely  to  arise  if  tliese  oil  field.s  prove 
liighly  productive,  and.  if  that  should 
iiappeii.  it  would  be  beticr  if  foreifeiiers 
were  uealiiig  with  our  Govcniment.  and 
not  with  private  indi\iduaL. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
has  neither  the  expertise  nor  the  equip- 
ment to  undertake  speedy  development 
of  oil  fields.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
fields  will  be  leased  to  private  oil  con- 
cerns. In  this,  we  have  already  had  ex- 
perience in  leasing  oil  shale  resources  in 
our  Western  Slate.s.  An  alternative 
proccduie  might  be  a  tax  on  energy 
recoveries. 

Either  course  offers  immense  revenues 
for  the  Government,  If  these  revenues 
.should  be  used  to  reduce  the  national 
debt,  it  would  free  capital  for  private  in- 
vestment, something  badly  needed  at  the 
present  time.  Any  prospective  use  would 
be  a  "shot  in  the  arm"  of  our  enfeebled 
economic  system  and  speed  the  defeat 
of  a  hangnail  depression. 

The  suggestion  of  my  la-.tyer  friend, 
Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Reeder,  is  as  practical 
as  it  is  timely,  and  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  it.  It  indicates  that  knowledgeable 
citizens  are  thinking  about  our  common 
problems  and  are  interested  in  helping 
to  solve  them.  We  hear  many  complaints 
that  things  are  not  going  well,  but  few 
useful  ideas  for  making  them  better. 

One  further  tiling  about  this  proposal. 
It  should  spur  us  on  to  make  full  prepa- 
rations for  all  the  necessai"y  arrange- 
ments that  will  be  connected  with  the 
development  of  a  new  source  of  national 
resources.  Foresight  is  an  essential.  We 
must  not  wait  until  e'v'ents  .s^vallow  up 
our  alternatives.  We  need  at  once  a  step- 
by-step  outline  of  our  procedures  in  de- 
veloping and  using  our  ofifshore  oil  in 
case  any  exists.  I  hope  to  alert  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  any  responsibili- 
ties— and  opportunities — it  mey  have  In 
the  matter. 

CXXI C5G-rart8 


RESEARCH    AND   EDUCATION   PRO- 
GRAM FOR  FREESTONE  PEACHES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Vigorito> 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  with  cosponsors 
that  would  enable  producers  of  freestone 
peaches  to  finance  a  nationally  coordi- 
nated research  and  education  program, 
to  improve  the  productivity  of  freestone 
peach  production,  to  provide  the  highest 
tiuality  peaches  to  consumers,  and  in 
other  ways  to  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  freestone  peach  production  sector  to 
meet  consumer  demand. 

In  1974,  the  freestone  peach  crop  in 
the  United  States  totaled  26.74  million 
bushels — 48  pounds  per  bushel — with  a 
farm  value  of  .some  $147.6  million.  In 
Peniosylvania.  the  1974  crop  totaled  2.5 
million  bu.shels.  valued  at  S14.3  million. 

The  research  and  education  program 
carried  out  under  this  bill  v.ould  require 
only  negligible  Federal  expenditures. 
Both  the  administrative  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram after  it  becomes  operational,  and 
the  costs  of  specific  research  and  educa- 
tion projects,  would  be  borne  by  the 
freestone  peach  producers  themselves. 
Such  costs  would  be  met  out  of  a  small 
per-bushel  assessment  on  freestone 
peaches  sold  in  commercial  markets. 
collected  by  the  handlers  of  the  peaches. 

While  the  a.sscssment  would  apply  to 
I'll  commercial  freestone  peach  producers 
in  the  United  States,  the  bill  provides  for 
a  refund  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
producer  who  elects  not  to  contribute  to 
the  research  and  education  program. 

The  projects  to  be  carried  out  under 
my  bill  can  help  to  assure  the  highest 
quality  peaches  to  consumers  for  their 
money.  A  major  use  of  the  funds  will  be 
for  production  research,  and  specifically 
to  supplement  the  research  undertaking 
of  State  universities  that  have  produc- 
tion research  on  freestone  peaches  either 
projected  or  in  progress.  Research  on 
soil  fertilization,  tree  breeding  and  culti- 
vation, tree  disease  prevention  and  con- 
trol, and  other  areas  can  result  in  sig- 
nificantly enhanced  productivity  in  the 
freestone  peach  sector. 

Other  research  assisted  under  this  bill 
would  focus  upon  marketing  techniques 
to  improve  the  quality  of  peaches  in  the 
fresh  peach  market.  For  example,  re- 
search on  packaging  and  handling  can 
assist  in  prevention  of  bruising  of  fresh 
peaches  before  they  reach  consumers. 

Generally  speaking,  both  consumers 
and  producers  should  benefit  from  the 
increased  productivity  and  quality  of 
fresh  peaches  that  can  result  from  this 
legislation. 


RESOLUTION  OF  CLAIMS  AND  DIS- 
PUTES RELATING  TO  CONTRACTS 
AWARDED  BY  FEDERAL  DEPART- 
MENTS AND  AGENCIES. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the 


resolution  of  claims  and  disputes  relat- 
ing to  contracts  awarded  by  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  This  bill  is  bt-.^^ed 
upon  recommendations  of  the  final  /e- 
port  of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement  in  1S72.  In  volume  4  of 
its  report,  the  Commission  analyzed  the 
existing  systems  for  resolving  dis;v.;icr, 
in  connection  with  the  award  and  per- 
loimance  of  contracts  and  made  recom- 
ninndations  to  achieve  the  fair  resolution 
01  tlicse  disputes.  The  Commission  had 
V  oiked  for  .3  years  and  haa  heard  a  large 
n'.unbcr  of  witnesses  from  both  Govern- 
ntent  and  industry.  V/ith  the  aid  cf  an 
c-::jeiienced  and  broadly  bated  .'taff.  it 
had  also  conducted  intensive  interviews 
and  leviewed  voliuninous  conmenti;  con- 
c'M-ning  Government  contracting.  In- 
cluaed  air.oiifi  it;-,  conclusions  was  a  state- 
ment that  the  present  system  for  re- 
:,ol-,  iiig  contract  di.-'putcs  needs  .signifi- 
cant in.'-tiiutional  and  sub.-.tar.iive 
change  so  that  it  might  provide  effective 
.iusiice  to  contractors  and  tlie  Goverii- 
inent. 

1  feel  there  i.s  an  obvious  need  for  con- 
!. : c-sional  con.sideration  of  the  problem.'^ 
ind  difliculties  which  exi.sf  in  this  area 
of  the  law.  The  bill  I  have  introduced 
V,  ill  jjiovide  the  basis  for  such  a  congrcs- 
lional  review  of  the  current  situation 
i-.j.;i  :>)'ninu  claims  and  disputes  rehain^' 
10  Ciovernment  contracts. 


CHAKIT.\BLE     CONTRIBUTIONS     OF 
ARTISTIC    AND    LITERARY    WORKS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uncei'  a 
IJrevious  oi'der  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bhademas'  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  ■  Mr. 
Thompson  > ,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Koch>,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Bell)  ,  a  bill  to  re- 
store the  incentive  for  artists,  authors, 
sculptors,  and  painters  to  donate  their 
manuscripts  and  work.s  of  art  to  mu- 
seums, libraries,  raid  otiier  archival  insti- 
tutions. 

A  companion  bill  lia.s  been  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  the  Hon- 
orable Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Mr.  SiDeaker,  in  recent  years  there  ha.s 
been  a  sharp  drop  in  contribution.s  of 
valuable  art  and  manuscripts  by  the 
artists  and  authors  who  created  them. 
Most  experi-s  believe  this  Ls  due  to  a 
change  in  the  tax  law  in  1969  v.hich 
ehminated  a  major  incentive  to  make 
these  contributions. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,  artists  and  autiiors  who 
contributed  their  v.'orks  to  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions were  permitted  to  deduct  from 
their  income  the  market  value  of  their 
gifts.  Tills  provision  was  widely  accepted 
as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  works  of  art 
and  literature  were  donated  to  public 
museums  and  libraries  rather  than  re- 
maining in  private  collections. 

During  consideration  of  tlie  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1069,  some  concern  wa.s 
rai.-ed  about  po.ssible  abuses  in  comiec- 
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lion  with  favorable  tax  advantage.-,  given  isisa  to  donate  his  mruu.scripts.  pUiv^nnpi-^.  nie  aUematives  available  to  the  creators 

iniblic  officials  who  donated  their  polit-  ''"^l  correspondence,  but  has  ceased  doing  so  of  tliis  material,  be.^ides  the  deposit  mech- 

I'-al  and  public  paper.s  to  museums  and  ''■"'^^   '^^^-  ^'"■'^  Sevareid.  Journullst,  broad-  nnl.sm.  have  negative  effect  on  research  and 

libraries.  r:t.,ter.    and    author,    at    the    reque.-t    of    the  sohoIar.Unp.   One   U  lor   the  creators   to  .sell 

Tlie  Tax  Reform  Act  included  a   >.c-  ^'''=""'''''  "'  <^'o»yess  made  his  lirst  yitt  of  hi.s  their  manuscripts  oiitrlglit.  The  i..sual  i-e.suit 

tion  which  effectively  elimir  ited  tlus'de-  ^''^"^'  ll.'SL"'''"^  television  .scripts,  lectures,  of  this,  of  course,  is  the  di.-^per.sal  of  hi.stori- 

iiuM  uiuLZi  euecu\tl.\  tliminacea  UUS  UC-  eic  .  m   19o8.  Addmons  since  U)d9  have  been  callv  imnortani   nvUernU  anion. •  manv  n,  i 

i-'"7rm^'ti'.?.""'  'i  '°  ''"  T""'^  'T  ""  '^^"^"■"  -*-  coilLtor.",i?:;-;;A'-„;t-rnrt1""  n"a\J  ;   1 

u.    the   mateiial  used   m   producn.g   the  it  must  be  noted  thai  the  deposit  provision  un:uailable  lor  future" .^cholaibhip  or  makmn 

iiianu.sciupt.     However,     the    amendment  is  nol  satisfactory  to  libraries  and  other  ar-  it   very   dllficuli   lor  -scliolar.s   to   locale    An"- 

Wii.s  written  with  a  broad  .swee|>  and  at-  fhival    institutions.   First   of   ail.    they   must  other  alternative  is  to  leave  their  papers  as 

t>(tcd   not   only   the   man'ls<rii;t.>  of   po-  '^^^^   a  commitment   to   .store   tlie   material  purl    of    their    eslaie,    lluis    allowing    their 

illiral  flgure.s  but    tiie  palmers,  paintlir's  "'I'lon'  any  as.surance  that  v  will  ultimately  heirs  lo  malce  u  gift  of  the  material  alter  the 

and    other    work.s    ot    ait    OI    artists   and  ''«''^™'<' '^  P**""""*^'"^  ■'"^q"'*'''""    Even  if  the  cvcalor  of   the  manuscripts  h..s  died,  or.  as 

;H,tnots  institutions   are   willing    to   m<ke    this  com-  i.s  often  the  cu-e.  to  .sell  and  dtspprse  them. 

\Ii-     <;r,<...l,-.,-     n,o   i,«.,,,t      1-   ,1,^    10C0  '"Urnenl.  tliey  ctini.ot  in  nil  iiisfauces.  quit,.  Mr.   Speaker     tiie   bill   Henator  Javits  and 

AH.   topeaivci.    tlie  impact   ol    the    1969  obviously,  cominil  their  limited  resources  m  my  colleagues  and  I  ha- e  introduced  would 

cliange  on  llbrarie.S.  niu.seums.  and  uni-  oixam/e  and  catalog  the  material  in  order  to  restore  the  Incenllve  lo  artisis  and  authors 

'.  er.sltlP.s  has  been  serious  and  adverse  for  make  it  available  to  rese.uvheis    The  Library  l  >  contnbure  tiielr  valuable  works  of  an   by 

U  contributed  directly  to  a  sharp  curtail-  "'  C\  ngres.s.  for  instance.  Bccppts  deposits  oi  proMdina  them  wiih  v.  deducUon  of  nearly 

ment  of  contriputions  of  valuable  works  "'"'''^  m.iterlal.s  but   in  most  cases  gives  prl-  .-eveniy  live  pi'r.ent  of  the  market  value  of 

to  these  institutions  o>itv  ..uentloa  to  cntaloKlnn.  ori;ani;'!ini'.  and  Uie  yl'i- 

And  nowhere  has  tlie  imr  i.t  been  f"''''!'"'"'^  tiuides  to  tho.e  manuscripts  to  'Xlie  measure  also  includes  lmpor-.,ui  p.o- 
M'nrP  f'Pv  i^t  ,T,,  .r  ,.?1/'  w.  T  K  )  '"'"'"  "'^''  ''"'<'  ^""  '""■  '■'■  "'■'"  '""^"'""ce  v.sions  to  guard  af;ainst  abuses  and  lo  in- 
a.oic  ccva.statni:;  than  on  our  Library  ot  ,hal  they  win  -Tceive  title  to  the  material,  sure  that  only  ix.na  tide  artists  and  authors 
congress,  ine  Llbraiv  ol  Congress  has  The  ral.lon.ile  iol-  accept. m;  deports  of  ma-  take  .Hdv.miage  of  the  law. 
prepared  a  namorandum  which  docu-  'crials  is  not  only  the  hope  tliat  the  malerl..|  For  example,  the  bill  would  not  allox 
ments  this  drop  in  donations  Of  \aluable  "'H  uliimaieiy  be  actimred  om  ai.so  the  frank  pubii-  omtlals  u>  take  deduciLons  lor  con- 
manuscripts  following  enactment  of  the  '■eall/ntlon  that  important  cuUural  and  his-  trlbulions  of  their  i)apers 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  and  I  would  like  *'"■'<"''  mamiscripis  may  be  lost  forever  be-  l  lie  measure  would  require  the  donee  in- 
to insert  the  text  of  this  memorandum  ''"'•'**'  "'^  improper  storage  that  w.mld  re.siiH  .stimUon  to  rerlify  that  the  d, mated  prop- 
lU  the  Record'  "  '  'u  loss  fir  would  cin.se  ihe  materl.il  to  dislnte-  erty  represents  material  of  l-.lstorical  or  ar- 
,  '  gra'e,  ttstic  significance  and  u.^e  bv  the  tlonee  will 
LirriiAnY  MrsicM..  a.nu  ARTisric  UoNArioNs  fRiNis  ani.  i-mutui;rapiis  division  be  related  to  the  purpo.se  or  fuiiction  cm,- 
lo  THh -.iBRARv  0KC0NCKES.S  ;v,.,,,  y„rA,T  maya/me  artists  Lee  Loreii/  stHuUng  the  b.i.Ms  lor  the  iiLstiiunous  t  ,\ 
s  .AiisrUT.  ErfOKF  AND  AVTKR  TiiF  T^\  H:-f..RM  Whitney  Darrow.  Jr..  Barney  Tobev,  and  Ed-  status. 

AIT  OK    i!>6u  V.  ird  Koren  have  ceased  donating  iheirorlgi-  And.  most  signiacamly.  the  bill  would  re- 

HfMunh   libraries   throughout   tii«  Uni'cd  nal   works   to   the  Librarj    o[   Contjiess  sinie  fp'ire   that   lhe.se  contributions  he  deducted 

Siate.s  have  relied  heavily  on  giUs  of  Impiir-  li'G3.  only  irom  art-related  income, 

tant   manuscript   collections  and  oiher  such  MV>tc  division  Mi*-    Speaker,    these    saieguaids    .ind     the 

fvpes  oi  library  materials  and  have,  it;  effeci.  'Uw    Music    Division    had    been    rectivii.  ""'^t'-''  revenue  lo.-.-,  to  Hie  Federal  Cio. eni- 

actively  .solicited  such  gifl.s  m  order  that  this  oriKln.i!  composltion.s  librettos  etc    for  man r  "'^"'    ^''^"^'^   '^    understand   is  less   than   $lii 

•r.aterial   be  available   for  research   purposes,  vears  from  outstanding  American  musicians  n>"l'""-  a.ssure.   I  believe,   that   this  bill   will 

I  he  Library  of  Congre.s;s  in  iis  175-year  his-  sincf  the  enactment  of  the   Ta.N  Reform  Act  ""''■''    "''''"^'    "'    ^^^^   objections    tiaditiunally 

-..ry  ha.s  been  no  exception  to  this  practice,  these  materials  are  no  longer  ouirittht   itifts'  ''•"•'■'^''d  '-'V  ""'  Department  01  lue  Treasurv  t-. 

Its    posUion    as   cne   of    the    world'.s   leading  Some  01  the  previous  donors  are  placim-  the  "''"^   "P'"   "'"   legislation 

rcpo.Mtones  of  cultural,  hi-storical   and  scien-  niHtenals  on  deposit     for  a   specified   period  -^''■-  •'^P^'^ker.  the  publico  iineiest  ha-  n,.t 

tuic  materials  is  due  in  lartre  inea.-ure  to  the  of  time    usually  10  years   It  is  e-tinvited  that  '^'''""  ^^'■"  ■'^^''^'''tl  '>V  ""^  curtaihneni  of  these 

uenerosity  of  its  donors    A  substantial  por-  some  Af,  well-known  compo.sers  have  ceased  •^■"""'butions    of    art    and    manuscrlprs    t.. 

M.,n  of  these  gifts  were  made  bv  the  authors,  making  gifts  to  the  Librarv  of  Coiu^ress  in-  '""-^'i"'-^-   libraries,   art    galleries   and   ..iher 

<   -mposers,    scienuhc    and    hi.-tori,  .a    figures  eluding  Samuel  B,.rb.-r   Aaron  Copeland    and  """-pi-""''   iustitutions.   Document.s   ol    h.s- 

thPtiiselves,  Walter  Piston                                                    '  torical  signnicance,  imijonani  to  scholartliip 

The  following  is  a  .statistical  breakdown  of  Similar  rep-.rrs  are  available  from  research  '""*    "'•^a'd'.    I'^'^e    been    lost.    Import.,!!- 

,.:itts   of   self-generated    mHnu.>cripts    to   the  libraries  thron<-houl   the  countrv   To  be  sne-  «"''^«  "^  art  which  could  otherwise  be  phued 

Librarv   of  Congress  prior   to   and   after   the  clic                                                      '  "^^    P"blic    dl>plav    remain    in    private    col- 

T.x  Reform  Act  of  1969.  '      '                        Dartmouth  '*'^"'""': 

MANiscRiPT  Divistov  ^   ,      >■        ,     .              ,         „  *''^   '^'"   ^^ ^^  liav e  introduicd   wrniid  serve 

A  leading  living  author.  Erskiiie  Caldwell,  the  uiiblic  interesi    bv  nnniriimr  tl.e  i,(.<-f.x 

.The  Division  of  the  Library  contMi.ing  .31  who  had  beci  making  constant  ..us  of  his  sarv        centive,    to    a ni'i  ^  at  ^at  fho  s    u] 

nnllion  items  of  importance  to  scholars  in-  manu.-crlpt,    has    ceased    entirely    to    make  co ntrilnur  heir   Cn    >  U^^^ 

UnUelfs^^Li^''''"  "'  ''   ''""'"'''^  "'  ""  """  "'""'"":  "^  ■""'^^^'-'^  ''''''  ""^'-  '"""-  pn'.Hc  u^iiuu'nrnrgeU^oneSu^  t 

Lulled  States).  uscnpt.s   m.iy    later   come    to   Dartmouth    bv  j,,,,,    ,„    .uDooniii"   th's  me-Lsure 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Ta.x  Reform  bequest,  but  it  is  not  po.ssible  to  be  certain  uppoiun^    la.s   nie.usure. 

.Act  of  1969.  the  Manuscript  Division  received  that  thts  will  in  fact  occur.  If  it  does  not.  the  - 

an  average  of  15  to  20  manu.script  gifts  each  remaining'  manu.scripts  may  be  sold  and  STATK  VOTFR  RFrn^TR  ATTOM  &rT 
calender  year  from  author.=;  and  literary  art-  widely  dispersed.  &IAIL  vuit.K  KtUribiKAiiUM  AC  I 
is-s  The  following  analysis  indicates  the  A  Pulit/er-Pri/e-winning  dramatist  has  '^^^^'  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
chanue  this  division  h.a,s  experienced;  .topped  giving  his  manuscripts  and  since  he  pre'.iuUs  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
Calendar  year:                                             Gifi<!  ^^"'^  ""'^  become  wealthy  throuKh  his  wTiting.  man  fioin  Wa.';hington  iMr.  Bonkeri   is 

iit68   .        00  ^'"'   '-''  ^<^"'ely   tempted   to   begin   teiiin-    his  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

1369 17  "'ai.u.cripts.  j^I,.    nONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 

'^''"   8  HARVARD  v.NivERsiTv  tioducing  toda.v  a  bill  which  I  believe 

ioTj   "'"      "  Papers  expected  but  eirlier  deferred  or  not  repiesents   a    viable   alternative   to   the 

(,7^   ■ "■      ft  received  include  those  of  John  Uixiike.  x\eil  proposed    post    card    voter    registration 

1^7!  " " - —  -      ?  5;'"'°');  ^»'',^'''"^«'  Le-.ertov.  The  papers  of  bills  currently  before  the  Congress.  This 

li  ...                                     1  E^E.  cununings  and  Ro.>-rt  Lowell  ha^e  ha<i  ^.11  incorporates  many  of  the  elemenus 

• .  ?Tr.l^tl,^r,^rV°"f'i  '''"^"^:  anywhere  ^o  be  pur.h.used.  ^^^  ^,^^  previous  post  card  voter  registra- 

.M.m  a  few  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  manu-  iniversitv  of  cmuor.ma.  i os  anchles  (ion  proposals    vet  reflects  the  veiv  real 

ir    IS    interesting   to    note    that    Archibald  (I>r,  Seuss) .  the  famous  author  of  children-s  As  a  former  county  supervi.-or  of  elec- 

M  icLeish.  poet,  writer,  .md  former  Llbr.irian  books.   These   gifts   have   now  stopped  tions.  I  am  concerned  that  we  develop  a 

■  t    Congress  h.is  been  donating  his  corres-  The  conseauences  of  this  decrc.use  in  gif.-  Program  to  achieve  greater  voter  partic- 

pondence  and  manuscripts  to  the  Library  of  have   had   a  serious  effect  on   the   archival  ilJatiou  without  disrupting  existing  State 

Cwnttress  prior  to  1969  and  new  additions  to  holding.^  of  the  major  libraries  of  this  coun-  and  local  voter  registration  systems  I  am 

•his   collection   are   "on    deposit. '■    Vladimir  trv  and  the  far-reaching  effects  upon  schoh.r-  keenly  aware  that  our  election  laws  have 

N.  ,ukov.  noveast  and  playvvrlght    began  In  .ship  ouid  be  cen  more  devastating.  done  more  to  frustrate  and  inhibit  than 
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to  encourage  the  voter  on  election  day, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  am  compelled 
to  Fpeak  out  as  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
Elections  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  continues  its  deliberation  on 
post  card  voter  registi-ation.  I  join 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  feel  it  is  time 
for  government,  and  specifically  the 
Congress,  to  shed  its  passive  role  in  get- 
tir.g  the  people  to  the  ballot  !jox.  We  can 
no  longer  sit  back  and  accept  the  declines 
in  voter  participation  we  have  seen  in 
this  country  over  the  past  two  decades. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  a 
voter  registration  by  mail  bill  will  be 
pa.'^sed  in  this  session  of  Congress.  On 
Thursday.  March  13,  1975,  Senator 
McGee  introduced  S.  1117  with  51  Sena- 
tors as  cosponsors.  In  the  House,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elections  is  currently  hold- 
ing hearings  on  several  bills  dealing  with 
voter  registration  by  mail.  During  the  last 
Congress,  the  Senate  passed  a  mail  regis- 
tration bill,  and  the  House  defeated  the 
rule  on  that  bill  by  only  six  votes.  With 
a  majority  of  the  new  Members  com- 
mitted to  a  more  effective  voter  registra- 
tion system,  this  measure  will  pass  this 
year. 

We  have  found  that  participation  in 
American  elections  has  been  dropping 
sharply  in  recent  years.  Voter  participa- 
tion in  Presidential  elections  has  declined 
from  65  pccent  of  the  voting  population 
in  1960  to  62.9  percent  in  1964,  to  61.8 
percent  in  1968,  and  55  percent  in  1972. 
Participation  in  off-year  congressional 
elections  dropped  from  about  49  percent 
lo  45  percent  over  the  same  period. 

A  study  by  tlie  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  concluded  that  millions 
of  Americans  fail  to  vote  not  because 
they  are  disinterested  but  because  they 
are  effectively  disenfranchised  by  the 
present  election  system.  While  nearly 
140  million  citizens  were  eligible  to  vote 
in  1972,  only  94  million  were  registered, 
and  less  than  78  million  actually  voted. 
Thus,  62  million  potential  voters  did  not 
participate  in  the  1972  election,  and  a 
poll  by  Daniel  Yankelovich,  Inc.,  found 
that  three-fom'ths  of  these  nonvoters,  or 
about  46  million  Americans,  would  have 
voted  had  they  been  able  to  do  so.  We 
see  from  these  figures  that  during  a  Pres- 
idential election  year,  when  we  know 
there  is  a  much  greater  turnout,  only  67 
percent  of  our  total  eligible  population 
was  registered  and  only  55  percent  actu- 
ally voted.  Our  concerns  today  are  with 
that  44.3  percent  of  Uie  eligible  popula- 
tion who  did  not  vote  during  the  1972 
election  and  what  we  can  do  to  improve 
this  situation. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  will, 
I  believe,  achieve  the  overall  objective 
desired  by  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
v.hile  addressing  the  specific  concerns  of 
the  State  and  local  election  officials  who 
v.ill  administer  the  voter  registration 
m  Ot^ram  in  the  future. 

Tiie  essential  differences  between  the 
proposal  I  am  submitting  today  and  the 
iJi\iposals  of  Senators  McGee  and  Ken- 
nedy and  Congressmen  H.iys  and  Dent 
include: 

First.  This  bill  would  authorize  voter 
!  c'gistration  by  mail  but  would  not  pro- 
\  ide  for  ma.ss-mailing  distribution  of  reg- 


istration forms.  It  would,  however,  pro- 
vide postage  free  privileges  for  votei-s  to 
submit  registration  forms  and  for  the 
mailing  of  voting  registi-ation  notifica- 
tion forms. 

The  successful  experiences  with  regis- 
tration by  mail  in  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  and  Minnesota  do  not 
include  the  mass  mailing  feature.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a  colossal  wa.Tte  of  money, 
mass  mailing  offers  no  assurance  that  it 
would  reach  the  people  it  is  intended  to 
locate.  Specifically,  mass  mailing  by  pos- 
tal patron  lists  cannot  guarantee  that  all 
eligible  persons  in  a  household  would  re- 
ceive registration  cards.  In  a  similar  vein, 
distribution  based  on  census  data  could 
not  guarantee  coverage  of  all  house- 
holds. 

Second.  This  bill  would  create  a  Voter 
Registration  Bureau  within  the  recently 
estabUshed  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion to  provide  a  grant-administering 
agency  within  the  overall  Standards  Set- 
ting and  Regulatoi-y  Commission. 

Thii-d.  Tliis  bill  would  avoid  separate 
Federal  vot^r  registration  lists,  thereby 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  dual  regis- 
tration systems  and  the  increased  confu- 
sion that  could  result  among  voters  who 
would  have  to  register  twice  to  qualify 
for  both  Federal  and  State-local  elec- 
tions. 

Fourth.  This  bill  provides  sufficient  in- 
centives to  encourage  State  and  local 
election  oflicials  to  adopt  their  own  post 
card  voter  registration  sy.jtems.  How- 
ever, if  they  chose  not  to  do  so,  it  would 
make  such  voter  registration  procedures 
mandatoiT  for  Federal  Elections  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1980. 

Fifth.  Grants  would  be  available  to 
States  or  political  subdivisions  for  Im- 
proving voter  registration  procedures 
and  carrying  out  voter  registration  ac- 
tivities. 

There  are  also  several  similarities  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
those   previously  submitted,   including: 

First.  Collection,  analysis,  and  the 
printing  of  periodic  data  and  reports  on 
information  concerning  elections. 

Second.  Assistance  upon  request  to 
State  and  local  officials  concerning  voter 
registration  by  mail  and  election  prob- 
lems. 

Third,  National  minimum  standard- 
ized requirements  for  identifying  qual- 
ified voters  to  be  registered  under  State 
laws  for  all  elections  held  in  a  State. 

Fourtli.  Reports  by  State  officials  of 
unqualified  or  f  raudulated  registration. 

Fifth.  Penalties  for  fraudulant  regis- 
tration. 

Sixth.  Penalty  provision  statement  on 
the  post  card  forms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again  reaffirm 
my  support  of  the  voter  registration  by 
mail  concept.  My  bill  would  achieve  the 
objectives  sought  by  those  who  support 
this  concept  without  the  administrative 
problems  and  wasteful  spending  that  is 
inherent  in  a  mass  mailing  program.  We 
can  insure  that  people  have  access  to 
the  ballot  box  by  simplifying  registra- 
tion procedures  and  making  registra- 
tion easy  and  convenient.  My  bill  Ls  in- 
tended to  accomplish  that  end. 

I  hope  that  as  the  Subcommittee  on 


Elections  continues  its  deliberations  of 
the  various  proposals,  it  might  consider 
this  approach  as  a  possible  alten^tive 
to  Uie  proposals  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted. 


SOLIDARITY   SUNDAY 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  i 'Ci - 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  4-hour 
demonstration  of  100.000  New  Yorkers 
marching  down  Fifth  Avenue  last  Sun- 
day confir.ms  my  belief  that  American 
dcdi::ation  to  the  freedom  of  Soviet  Jew.s 
lias  become  more  resolute  than  ever. 
Men.  women,  and  children  of  all  nation- 
alities and  religions  joined  together  in 
the  parade  to  protest  the  bondage  of  So\  - 
iet  Jews  and  to  state  that  the  denial  ot 
Iniman  rights  is  an  international  matter. 
Leading  the  march  were  three  U.S.  Sena- 
tors. Hubert  Humphrey.  Henry  Jacksok. 
and  William  Brock,  along  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
cluding Bella  Abzug,  Herman  Badillo, 
Mario  Biacgi,  Jonathan  Bingham,  Hamii  - 
TON  Fish,  Benjamin  Oilman.  Elizabeth 
Holtzman,  Peter  Peyser.  Lester  Worrr. 
Leo  Zeferetti.  and  myself. 

The  rally,  whicii  ended  at  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  Plaza  in  front  of  the  United 
Nations  Building  was  addres.sed  by  the 
Senators,  Gov.  Hugh  Carey,  and  Dep- 
uty Mayor  Stanley  Friedmann  who  read 
a  message  from  Mayor  Abraham  Beamc. 
Following  arc  the  three  statements  of  tlie 
Senators : 

Remarks  of  Sfn.^tor  Hlblrt  HuMPiiRi.'i 

Today  the  people  of  .America — Jews  aiid 
Ciiristians.  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white — 
bear  witneoS  to  one  oX  the  great  human 
dramas  of  our  time. 

Today  we  bear  v.itne,>.s  to  ihe  snffeMiit:  o: 
a  people  who  ask  only  to  be  free. 

The  drama  and  suffering  oi  Soviet  Jewry 
is  ihe  di-ama  of  Jewish  history. 

It  is  the  drama  of  faith  and  hope. 

It  is  the  drama  of  a  brave  people  struggling 
to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  human  liberty 
against  insurmountable  odds, 

Americans  have  a  grtai  .-'uke  in  thi.-.  !r.;- 
nian  struggle. 

Tliis  nation  always  has  supported  ihoe 
who  are  willing  to  fight  for  their  freedotr.. 

Our  land  is  inhabited  by  men  and  women 
who  have  e.^caped  religious  persecution  In 
foreign  lands.  We  are  a  nation  of  hope  and 
of  freedom  for  those  denied  their  liberty. 

Nearly  200  years  after  our  independence, 
we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  tell  the  leader^ 
ui  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  American  people 
have  not  abandoned  their  conviction  thiH 
Soviet  Jews  be  granted  their  freedom. 

We  must  tell  the  leadership  of  the  So\:e' 
Union  that  the  United  States  Is  unwilling  to 
sign  agreements  with  them  if  they  deny 
Americans  the  right  to  postal  and  telephone 
commtinicatlon  with  their  brother.s  and  sif- 
ters in  Russia. 

And  we  must  tell  Soviet  leaders  that  de- 
tent* means  more  than  financial  credits  i.> 
help  Soviet  industry. 

Detente  must  meaii  the  free  flow  of  idea,^ 
between  our  two  nations.  And  it  must  mean 
that  religious  and  cultural  supplies  from  the 
American  Jewish  community  should  be  al- 
lowed to  be  ,=ent  to  the  Soviet  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

We  mubt  tell  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  American  people  want  to 
knov.'  why  a  superpower  Is  afraid  of  a  Jewish 
jirayer  book. 
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We  want  to  know  why  this  SMperpower 
it-eU  that  it  must  outlaw  tlie  sludy  of  the 
lorali  or  the  observatice  of  tlie  Sabbath 

Why  is  the  Soviet  Union  so  afraid  of  the 
umeless  truth  of  your  heritai;e  that  It  will 
ser.d  men  and  women  to  prison  If  they  dare 
ifiioh  this  herita/e  to  their  children? 

I  have  been  to  the  Soviet  Union  many 
■i.'nL'S, 

I  iiAve  met  with  tlie  fearless  leaders  of 
*he  Je.vii.h  underground.  1  have  marveled  a' 
*  ifir  tenacity  and  the  depth  of  their  dedica- 
:rTii  Thev  have  risked  their  lives  for  tlie 
e.r, -e  of  human  freedom. 

How  can  we  as  a  free  people  no'  join  in 
•hpir  ."Struggle? 

We  cannot,  we  must  not.  we  will  not  aban- 
don them  In  their  hour  of  need. 

Every  lime  I  go  to  I  lie  Soviet  Union  1 
fxpres.s  to  the  Soviet  authorities  the  outrage 
md  concern  of  the  American  people.  I  have 
told  Mr.  Brezhnev.  Mr.  Ko.sygin.  atid  Mr. 
Gronivko  what  all  of  us  today  must  tell  them 
.I'jout  their  Jewish  citizen.s: 

Let  them  live  as  Jews  or  let  tjieni  leave 
a-^  Jews. 

It  is  as  simple  a.>  th:it 

And  when  tlie  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union 
li'ine.  we  mu.st  insure  that  they  can  go  to 
I  >ecure  and  strong  state  of  Israel. 

Despite  the  talk  of  reapprat-.al.  despite  Ihe 
di  itibts  and  worries.  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
.\inerican  people  are  not  abuiit  to  turn  their 
ijacks  on  Israel. 

Israel  is  more  than  tlie  only  democracy  in 
t-u-  Middle  E:ist 

!•    1-.   more    than   .America's   nio.->t    faithful 

ally   in   that    troubled   corner   of    the    world. 

l!  is  the  embodiment  of  a  people's  dream — 

a  dream  from  which  American^  of  all  faiths 

dr.Aw  inspiration. 

TiiC  Jews  of  tlie  Soviet  Union  yearn  to 
I'ecome  a  par'  o:   this  dream 

Today  we  must  pledge  our  suppr>rt.  and 
■.ve  mtist  pray  for  the  day  when  Soviet  Jew> 
.iUl  he  able  to  pive  thanks  to  the  God  of 
'heir  fathers  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
As  Americans  and  free  people  we  can  do 
no  le-^s. 

R:  M.^RKs   Hi    Senator   Wim.ia.m    Brock 

.\  few  years  af;o  when  I  was  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  middle  of  the 
c.impus  turmoil.  I  led  a  group  of  younger 
Congressmen  to  50  colleges  to  listen  to  our 
vouiig  people.  Thev  were  filled  with  Indig- 
nation over  their  inability  to  be  heard.  They 
were  frustrated  with  the  ab-.ence  of  any 
clear  set  of  principles  in  our  foreign  policy. 
Thev  were  discouraged  about  mequitie-.  at 
home  and  abroad.  Everywhere  I  went  I  heard 
tiiere  were  no  more  heroes  to  be  adntired 
and  emulated  for  o\ir  young  I  came  into 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  tlxe  ue.xt 
vear  wondering  if  my  sons  and  daughter 
would  grow  up  in  this  anti-hero  atmosphere. 

Then  one  day  I  was  visited  bv  June  Silver 
who  told  me  about  some  of  todav  s  true 
heroes.  She  told  of  thOf.e  that  had  died  in 
Siberia,  and  tho.se  that  were  locked  away 
in  mental  institutions;  and.  above  all.  she 
told  me  of  the  heroism  that  still  lives  a-s  Rus- 
~i.m  Jews  fight  dally  for  the  freedom  we 
lound  two  hundred  year-i  ago  here  in  this 
>  ountry. 

During  these  two  hu!>cired  vears  millions 
of  Immigraiits  have  souglit  the  freedom  aiid 
<ipportunlty  of  these  United  States.  Their 
continued  Infusion  into  the  bloodstream  of 
(iur  national  life  revitalized  us.  Tiiey  re- 
^ored  our  soul,  our  commitinent  to  freedom. 
1  hev  were  a  constant  reminder  of  how 
ble-sed  we  are  and  how  desperate  others  from 
around  the  globe  are  for  Just  a  glimmer 
from  the  beacon  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Ilia'  beacon  still  shines,  it  is  still  our  prin- 
I  .p. a  rea,son  for  existence 

Tiie  oppression  of  man  is  no  new  circtnii- 
niance.    One    hundred    and    fi'. e    years    ago 


Pre.--ide!;t  Grant  intervened  with  tlie  i-;',arLst 
Russian  authorities  to  pievem  the  expulsion 
of  20.000  Jews  from  an  area  of  southwestern 
Russia.  At  least  ten  American  presidents 
have  intervened  directly  or  indirectly  in 
behalf  of  Russian  Jewry  in  these  past  100 
years.  Just  eightv  years  at;o  a  coiiirressman 
from  my  state  led  a  m.ivfmeiit  to  refu.se 
an  allocation  of  funds  tor  Russia  on  the 
grounds  that  the  czarist  regime  had  shocked 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  mankind  by  their 
irealnienl  of  Jewish  citi/enry. 

How  many  times  must  we  relearn  history. 
Even  tod-ay  we  rclv  upon  Russian  assurances 
only  to  be  disappointed  on  every  occasion. 
Let's  face  it — when  thei-e  is  no  sincerity  on 
one  side  of  an  agi-eement.  detente  Is  no 
detente  Under  these  circumstances  lor  the 
United  States  and  the  cause  of  freedom.  It 
is  all  give  and  no  take.  Well,  that  wont 
v.s'.irk. 

Wt  will  deal  successfully  with  the  leaders 
of  tlie  .Soviet  Union  only  from  a  position 
of  strength  and  principle.  There  is  no  need 
to  knuckle  under  on  the  Jacks m  amend- 
ment, or  anv  other  matter.  On  the  contrary, 
such  action  only  serves  to  damage  our  cause 
and   the  cause  of   iree  men  everywhere 

What  has  changed  today?  Certainly  not 
the  plight  of  met!  and  women  around  the 
world  who  seek  freedom  from  oppression.  The 
only  ciuestion  we  must  face  is  whether  or 
not  our  own  principles  have  changed,  prin- 
ciples which  require  us  to  be  concerned 
about  our  lellowman  wherever  and  whoever 
he  may  be.  Just  as  in  the  past,  it  is  true 
t  iday — our  freedom  is  their  freedom  Only 
to  the  extent  that  we  are  strong  can  we 
fonunue  to  be  strong  in  their  liehalf.  Yet. 
I  wonder  If  we  really  understand  what  it  is 
li'Ke  to  be  ft  Jew  in  (he  Ukraine  or  Damascus. 
I  wonder  if  we  can  even  luider-slaiid  what  it 
IS  lil;e  to  be  in  the  besieged  little  State  of 
Israel. 

A  young  friend  of  mine  from  Tennessee 
went  to  light  in  the  Vv-.\  war  for  I'^rael.  I  con- 
gratulaied  him  on  the  remarkable  courage 
and  per.-ervaiice  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
fought.  He  said.  "I'm  not  sure  it's  pos.-.ib;e 
m  this  country  with  all  of  its  si>re  and 
strength  and  wealth  to  understand  what  its 
like  to  be  in  that  situation,  but  the  way  we 
look  ai  it,  we  can't  lose  any  single  battle  be- 
caii.se  every  battle  may  be  the  last  If  we  lose 
even  once,  we  have  no  place  to  go". 

I  wonder  if  it  isn't  important  for  u^  to  lo<3k 
at  the  world  like  that.  America  is  the  only 
thing  that  stands  between  free  men  and  a 
return  to  the  dark  ages  of  repression  and 
slavery  If  we  lose  this  Nation,  where  would 
we  go? 

If  we  fail  to  stand  tor  the  rights  of  our 
fellowman,  what  is  our  rea-on  for  e.xistence? 
Thus,  the  cause  of  Israel  is  our  cause,  her 
security  is  our  security— and  we  will  not  let 
her  down. 

That  tiny  land  asks  not  for  troops,  much 
less  for  50,000  lives — thev  ask  only  for  the 
right  to  earn  their  own  freedom.  II  we  value 
ours,  we  will  support  theirs.  If  we  are  to  de- 
fend tho.se  thincs  we  hold  dear,  then  we 
mu-.t  do  so  consistently  and  with  principle 
again-^t,  acts  of  terrorism  and  oppression 
wherever  they  exist. 

W'e  :^tand  here  today  in  the  shadow  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  think  it's  important  to 
note  that  it  is  not  only  tlie  P  L  O.  who  stand 
eviilty  of  the  slaughter  of  iniKX'enis  at 
Munich.  Maa-Lor,  and  Kivyat  Shnoneh. 
Equally  at  fault,  both  now  and  for  tho.-.e 
events  yet  to  happen,  are  those  who  con- 
demn Israel  for  defending  Itself  while  re- 
fusing to  condemn  or  eveit  discuss  the  mur- 
der, terrorism,  and  brutality  of  those  who 
daily  assault  her.  If  these  are  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  majority  apparently  are  united 
only  111  their  hyprocisv  and  shame 

The  nations  of  the  world  stand  here  and 
preach  from  the  high  altars  of  morality  of 
the  legitimate  rights  of  mankind,  but  only 
thev    will    sitv   who   is   to   be   accorded   those 


right.-  Where  was  the  United  Nations  for  the 
past  thirty  years  as  Jews  struggled  to  lea-,o 
the  workers'  paradise  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Where  are  they  tod...— in  the  ghettos  of 
Syria. 

Today  the  atmosphere  of  the  daily  life  of 
Syrian  Jews  i<;  reminiscent  to  that  of  Nazi 
Germ.mv  in  iy;i8  Restrictions  on  Syrl.m  Jews 
cover  almost  every  a  -peci  of  life  and  have  left 
the  vast  majoritj  reduced  to  abje.t  poverty 
inid  stripped  of  civil  right.<.  Fe.ir  pervades 
tlie  general  community— fear  from  surveil- 
lance, frequent  home  searches  and  arre.sts, 
prison,  torture  and  iiiurder.  Why  inu-t  they 
le.ive?  No  one  can  bear  ,i  life  of  such  plaver.v. 
of  such  deprivation  of  human  right-;. 

If  mankind  is  to  achieve  3ome  greater 
freedom,  it  is  for  the  United  States  to  achieve 
it.  It  was  not  uniil  some  of  the  men  on  this 
platform  Joined  together  lo  use  the  power  of 
the  United  States  behind  the  c.-^.use  of  Soviety 
Jewry  did  the  Soviet  Union  begin  to  vield 
It  w:is  not  until  the  United  States  stood 
List  upon  the  principle  of  self-deternuna- 
tton,  and  national  sovereignty  for  the  state 
ol  Israel  thai  sincere  and  hollc.^^  i:eog'ia- 
tioiis  began  in  the  \ilddle  East. 

Like  the  Jews  of  Russia  and  Syria,  all 
Israel  asks  is  an  opportunity  to  clioo-e  its 
own  future  and  to  live  its  own  lifv  free  irom 
assault.  That  is  little  enough,  and  it  deserves 
"ur  uiiqualified  support. 

Today  thous.uids  of  our  fellowmen  and 
women  in  the  .Soviet  Union.  Syria  and  around 
Ihe  world  cry  out  for  freedom.  Why  is  their 
que.i  so  dear  to  us--bec.ui.se  their  strugi^le 
is  our  struggle.  A  nun  yrsrowael  hai'  The 
people  ol  Israel  live 

Rk-M\ri:s  bv  Senator  Henkv  .M.  Jacks.  ..m 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  you  todav  in  this 
K.'?at  gatherin;^  in  support  of  the  rights  of 
man. 

Ju',[  a  few  days  ago.  agents  of  the  Soviet 
g.neniment  fold  a  group  of  brave  men  and 
Women  in  Moscow  to  give  up  their  dream  of 
cnugratiiig  from  the  Soviet  Union.  'Nobody 
I', .res  about  you  any  more."  the  KGB  men 
s.ii'.l   'Tlie  West  has  forgotten  about  you  " 

Well,  the  KGB  is  wrong.  And  we  here  todav 
,o  1-  proving  it. 

I'or,  unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  we  take  our 
l.iw.s  .seriously.  And  among  our  laws  is  a  new 
statute— a  new  statute  of  liberty.  It  means 
that  there  will  be  no  more  U.S.  government- 
spoiiiored  credits  and  no  most-favored-na- 
tion  treatment  for  the  Soviet  Union  without 
pr,-).,ress  toward  freer  emigration.  It  is  a  law 
uhiih  gives  substance  to  the  human  dimen- 
sion of  detente.  Its  purpose  is  written  into 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people  and  its 
fuiiduneii'al  principle  is  enshrined  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

By  acceding  to  the  'International  Con- 
vention on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination"  in  1969.  the  Soviet 
Union  acknowledged  that  emigration  policy 
goes  beyond  the  limits  implied  by  the  t.jin 
'internal  affairs."  Soviet  ratification  of  this 
convention  ended  once  and  for  all  the  pre- 
tence that  Soviet  emigration  policy  is  an 
improper  subject  for  action  by  the  interna- 
tional community.  The  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment,  far  from  being  an  intrusion  into 
anyone  s  internal  atfairs.  is  one  small  stej) 
along  the  road  to  an  international  com- 
munity ba.-^ed  on  law. 

And  I  want  that  message  to  be  heard  by 
President  Ford.  On  Thursday  he  as  much 
as  told  the  Soviets  not  to  bother  qualifying 
under  our  new  law.  He  encouraged  them  to 
believe  that  their  bad  faith  will  be  rewarded 
t)V  further  concessiijns. 

Well,  he  is  wrong.  And  we  are  liei'e  today 
to  tell  him  he  is  wrong. 

The  problem  is  not  in  the  US.  trade  bill. 
The  problem  is  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  solution   is  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  the  Congress  agreed  with  President 
Ford  to  a  comproinise  on  the  Jack.son-'Vanik 
amendment,  we  did  not  know  whether  the 
Soviet   Union  would  li',  e  np  to  its  word.  But 
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v,e  thought  we  could  count  on  the  Pic  ,.ciciit 
■ji   ilie  United  SUitt.s  to  live  up  lo  his. 

•fiie  .support  that  has  come  from  the  We -C 
lor  the  brave  people  strugglinsj  to  leave  the 
Soviet;  Union  will  not  diminish.  They  will 
not,  be  ouihed  by  Soviet  brutaliiv.  And  we 
•.vM'l  not  loigtt  them. 

Wneii  I  joined  v.i*:i  >o.i  o.i  Solidurliy  D.' y 
h.st  year  sylva  Zalmansoa  .\nd  Slmas  Ku- 
(UrKa  were  siUieiiug  in  a  Soviet  pri-son  camp. 
Victor  Polsky  was  living  under  constant, 
threats  and  harassment.  Valery  and  Galina 
I'aiiov  were  told  they  would  'oe  left  to  rot 
01.  the  .Soviet  Union. 

ioday  they  are  free. 

And  we  Will  continue  the  htlit  unt'l  their 
:  ■iciuis  can  join  mem  in  a  now  land. 

We  have  always  had  iiiieriiatioiiiil  Isw  on 
our  side  in  this  great  struggle.  'We  have 
always  had  ju.>tice  and  riglit  on  our  siCe. 
We  have  always  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 
.'Inierioaii  people  and  their  elected  represen- 
tatives. And  today  we  can  be  proud  to  say 
that  we  have  a  new  wily  in  our  strug-le.  We 
have  the  iavs  of  "a;e  Vjiiiied  Siates  of  Amer- 
i.a. 


RFIMBURSEMENT    OF    LEGAL    FEES 
FOR  ACQUITTED  DEFENDANTS 

(j\Ir.  KOCH  a.sked  and  was  Riven  per- 
iiiission  to  extend  hid  iemark.s  at  this 
;joint  in  the  Recohd  and  to  include 
e.Ktraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
I  -.xiU  be  introducing  legi.slation  which 
wouM  provide  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  reasonable  attorneys 
fees  and  otlier  ccsts  of  the  accused  in 
criminal  cases  where  the  ultimate  dis- 
ptvsilion  is  other  than  a  conviction.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  the  decision  to 
award  thepe  costs  is  subject  to  specific, 
criteria  upon  application  to  the  trial 
judge,  whose  decision,  which  must  pro- 
vide the  reasons  for  granting  or  denial, 
is  '  ppealable.  I  am  seeking  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  bill. 

The  concept  of  reimbursing  attorneys 
fees  and  oth^^r  court  expenses  to  de- 
fendants ''.-»  criminal  trials  is  part  of  the 
Engli'^h  system  of  justice.  The  English 
trial  courts  have  the  power  to  compen- 
sate the  accused  out  of  public  funds  for 
the  costs  of  his  defense.  In  England, 
costs  in  criminal  cases  are  the  actual  ex- 
penses and  disbursements  of  the  prosecu- 
tion and  the  defense  including  fees  of 
counsel  and  solicitors  and  reimburse- 
ments to  tlie  witnesses  for  their  expenses 
and  loss  of  time.  An  award  can  be  made 
when  the  examining  justices  refuse  to 
commit  the  accused  for  trial,  in  a  pro- 
ceeding similar  to  the  preliminary  hear- 
ing in  American  jurisdictions.  An  a-ward 
can  also  be  made  upon  acquittal  when 
the  court  "thinks  that  the  prosecution 
should  never  have  been  brought,  and  not 
v.'here  the  acquittal  was  on  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  or  technicality."  When  a  de- 
fendant wins  a  reversal  on  appeal,  the 
appellate  court  may  order  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  defendant's  costs  on 
appeal  be  paid  out  of  government  funds, 
and  it  can  also  award  him  the  costs  he 
mciared  at  his  trial.  The  English  law  also 
makes  the  decision  to  award  the  de- 
fendant these  legal  expenses  discretion- 
ii'-y  v.ith  the  judge. 

In  contrast  to  the  English  judicial  sys- 
tcm.  the  present  American  system  of  jus- 
tii  e  has  become  a  costly  exercise  to  those 


who  have  maintained  their  freedom  after 
trial  by  jury,  and  beyond  the  financial 
reach  of  most  people.  The  prospect  of  a 
long,  drawn-out  criminal  case  can  no 
longer  be  borne  by  the  average  defend- 
ant and  v.'hen  won  may  ledxe  tha*.  per- 
son bankrupt. 

In  the  highly  publicized  Chiear.'o  Se-.  l:i 
tiial,  for  example,  which  Li;lcd  several 
years,  a  conservative  estimate  of  ilie  legal 
costs  incurred  is  $1  milHoii.  In  the 
Gainsville  Eight  trial,  the  defense  costs 
totaled  well  over  $125,000,  and  for  ilie 
Wounded  Knee  trial,  ihe  costs  moiinted 
10  $500,000,  all  unreimbursed.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  these  highly  controversial 
criminal  cases  thr.t  the  legal  fees  and 
cost;  incurred  by  the  defendant.-!,  who 
V  ere  all  acquitted  of  the  substantial 
cliarses  brought  against  them,  were  huge 
and  should  not  have  been  borne  by  t)ie 
defendants.  The  Gaine,sville  Eight  have 
said  that  they  thought  they  would  never 
recover  financially  from  the  burden  of 
the^'r  trial.  It  is  important  to  note  as  v.eli 
that  in  many  instances,  the  duration  of 
the  trial  period  for  these  cases  was  pro- 
longed by  the  behavior  and  conduct  of 
tlie  prosecution.  These  were  spectacular 
cases,  but  the  everyday  criminal  case 
where  the  defendant  is  acquitted  can 
play  equal  havoc  for  him  or  her. 

We  must  recognize  the  heavy  burden 
of  a  Federal  criminal  trial  and  insure 
that  where  a  defendant  is  not  found 
guilty,  he  should  not  be  punished  indi- 
rectly by  being  ruined  financially.  As  a 
recent  law  review  article  on  this  subject 
stated: 

The  policy  generally  articulated  for  such 
leimbursement  statutes  is  that  of  making 
iiniocent  men  monetarily  whole  with  regard 
to  debts  incurred  during  the  defense  of  their 
pioFecutioiis.  It  is  contended  that  to  con- 
tinue to  saddle  all  acquitted  defendants  with 
This  financial  burden  due  to  a  latent  fear 
that  a  few  "guilty"  persons  might  likewise 
be  benefited  is  to  contradict  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence  which  is  the  touchstone 
of  our  criminal  justice  system.  Lorell,  "TJie 
Case  for  Reimbursing  Court  Costs  and  a  Rea- 
sonable Attorney  Fee  to  the  Non-Indigent 
Defendant  Upon  Acqtiittal.'  49  -Vcbrc-Aa 
I.a!C  Review.  515  (1970). 

It  is  time  that  we  create  some  equity  in 
our  system  of  criminal  justice.  While  the 
prosecution  has  unlimited  funds  at  Its 
disposal  to  prepare  and  try  a  case,  the 
defendants  many  times  are  not  able  to 
afford  an  adequate  defense  and  must 
rely  on  the  good  will  of  lawyers  doing  pro 
bono  work  or  less  gifted  attorneys  who 
are  not  expert  in  criminal  cases.  The 
prosecutor  has  little  to  lose  by  bringing 
the  case,  win  or  lose;  but  the  defendant, 
even  if  acquitted,  can  look  forward  to 
years  of  debt  because  of  the  huge  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  incurred  through  the 
trial.  The  reimbursement  of  attorney 
fees  to  defendants  is  not  a  reward  for 
the  defendant's  acquittal  oi  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  case.  It  simply  recognizes 
the  heavy  financial  burden  of  a  Federal 
criminal  trial  and  seeks  to  redre.ss  tlie 
wrong  done  such  a  defendant: 

"It  seems  clear  that  the  sporting  theory  uf 
jtistice  Inherent  in  our  present  system,  wliich 
forces  Innocent  lower  and  middle  Income 
defendants  to  choose  between  risking  con- 
viction by  paying  for  mediocre  or  less  than 
mediocre  defense  efforts  and  sacrificing  per- 


lisrs  li.e  e'l'irety  of  tlicir  financial  re:Giirce.j 
to  tiuance  competent  defense  services,  has 
outlived  its  limited  utility.  Lovell,  "The  Ca^e 
lor  Keiiabursing  Coiut  Costs  and  a  Rea.so.i- 
able  Attorney  Fee  to  the  Non-lndiyent  Dt;- 
ftiiti.tnt  Upon  Acquittal,"  49  Nebraska  Laic 
Hevie.v.  olj  iiyTU). 

Ai*  indirect  re.?ult  of  the  reimburse- 
ment oi  costs  to  tlie  acquitted  delendan* 
would  be  tlie  discouragement  of  un- 
fo'unded  liara^sing  prosecutions  and 
v.ould  cause  the  prosecutor  witli  a  mar- 
ginal ca=e  to  better  5ubstanti.ite  iiis 
chai'ues  before  lie  begins  a  prosecution. 

The  legislation  doe^  have  ssfeguard.s-,  j 
provide;  t'lat  the  judge  may  detfriirnc 
vhether  the  payment  of  attorneys  fees 
and  costs  is  in  the  interest  of  justice 
according  to  certain  criteria,  including: 
Tlie  roses  of  tiie  litigation  for  the  de- 
fendant: tlie  strength  of  the  Go^■ern- 
menfs  case:  whether  either  party  van 
giiilty  of  dilatory  tactics;  whether  (itiier 
party  wos  guilty  of  conduct  that  tinner - 
es.sarily  increased  the  costs  of  the  iiiif  a- 
tion  to  tlie  otiier  party;  whether  the 
Government  was  justified  in  .seeku:.'.:  i.n 
indictment,  taking  into  account  tlie  r\i- 
dence  it  was  able  to  produce  at  tria!: 
whether  the  acquittal  was  the  re.^uU  of  a 
determination  on  the  merits  or  of  a  tc'-Ii- 
nical  rule  ol  law:  and  any  other  hk'^.- 
tlie  court  determines  is  relevant. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  safeguards  is  to 
make  certain  tiiat  no  unconscionable  re- 
sult takes  place  with  the  reimbursement 
to  a  defendant  of  attorneys  fees  and  costs 
when  based  on  all  tiie  facts  available  to 
the  court,  and  set  forth  by  the  court  in 
its  dcci.-ion  ".vhen  a  rei.iibur.sement  is  nc 
warranied. 


OPPOSITION  TO  SURFACE  ^  IK- 
ING CONTROL  AND  RECLAMA- 
TION ACT,  H.R,  25 

'Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  siviii 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Ml-.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
James  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  editor-publi.>hc)' 
and  general  manager  of  the  Southwest 
Virginia  Enterprise,  a  twice-weekly  news- 
paper in  Wytheville,  Va.,  published  an 
editorial  recently  opposing  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  .*ci. 
H.R.  25. 

Mr.  Williams  calLs  to  our  attention  an 
often  overlooked  fact — that  many  who 
favor  passage  of  this  bill  are  personally 
famiUar  with  the  situation  as  it  really  is 
in  the  mountainous  terrain  of  Souti:- 
westeni  Virginia  and  surrounding  State.--. 
In  their  correct  concern  with  th?  envi- 
rcnment,  many  fail  to  realize  the  serious 
impact  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  ac- 
tion, taken  with  only  partial  kno'\Ie(.Uc 
of  its  consequences. 

I  respectfully  request  that  ^h•.  Wil- 
liams' editorial  be  considered  as  part  of 
my  remarks  and  in  accordance  v.ith  tiie 
permissior  granted  aboue  I  incl'ide  tlie:ii 
for  printing  in  the  Record. 
Wl  iL  AccEPX  THE  Statement  of  Vieci:c;v's 
H.\RRY  Byrd  Over  That  of  Udall 

Headline  grabbUig,  stubborn,  and  poHseis- 
ing  knowledge  beyond  anyone  .  .  .  that's  tlie 
.-ipp.irent  desciipiion  we  have  g.iiiied  of  an 
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Arizona  Con^e««<man.  Moriis  K  Ud.ill  T!-.e 
spr>n.'tr»r  of  the  t»nf*;ilif«tlc  strip  minir  ;  bii; 
IS  a  sTfJDd  example  of  'he  manv  'Li'tle  IlT.tr- 
o.ih*  ■  tliRt  h-Kve  e  li.'ied  lu. limited  jKJwer  ir. 
fiie  legislative  halls  of  the  US.  Cori'-'re.s?!. 

Thi."?  pw't  Tupsd.iv  while  hiind)-wl=i  f>f  mir.- 
ns  fro:n  StiiUh'.ve-l  VkuiiiIh,  Wesr.  Virt;i:iia. 
Kuiituck\  and  Teunc-ssee  in  an  ortltrly  iua:i- 
."pr  descoiided  on  Wii>h!ngroii,  Uciall  made  If. 
a  point  to  qrab  the  hepdllnes.  ."snpposedlv 
rallinu  h  new.i  confereii''e  His  .Kiatements 
.show  he  ha.'f  such  liimted  knoRledpe  of  V.:" 
rrifil  miiima;  tiidu.-<try  tli.it  he  deserves  the 
sympatiiy  oi  evervuuf. 

The  Liit*iprise  very  .'-Uoiigly  prefers  to  ac- 
t  -pt  the  kaoAleUjje  of  Senator  Mairy  P.  Bvid 
iiisu-ad  of  a  Conjros.  ituii  from  Ari.'r)ua.  tlui. 
I'.as  as  mu-h  kno'.vledi.^  c>'  con:  mining  a''  'i 
child  in  ti!«  third  '^-rade.  Ud&U  .-uid  that,  t-u- 
bill  v.ould  not.  reduce  U  S.  coal  proUiic'lcwi 
nor  would  it  thro*  iiUners  out  oi  worU.  He 
called  the  protest  in  Wa.^hmg.on  •»  inis- 
cliievous  ai:(i  purnoMeliii  etiori"  by  s.egment- 
of  the  coal  liidu-strv  to  nii-.io.id  luiiiert,  and 
their  families  Into  lliiiikmg  tlieir  Jobs  were 
f.t  frtake.  The  \;=;it  of  tlie  miners  wa.s  cilled 
»>v  the  Arizona  politician  a  "po'.x  er  p!.'>v." 

B  V  Cooper,  the  dtrt-ctor  of  Va.  SurfacT 
MiiiiUK  and  Kechiinaiion  A-s  n  .  -.ud  Uddl; 
•  refii.He.s  to  believe  an>oue  has  a  viilld  poim 
but  lunuelf.  •  Li' tie  people  get  elected  t<> 
public  otfice.  They  soon  bccinie  drunk  with 
pOAer.  Tl\e  nation  ur.d  thousaiiO-s  ol  citizen.-; 
u.lcr  because  of  the  ob-so^.-Kii  lo.  p<;',ver  and 
t'loij  iMid  the  spotltglit. 

Vir^'inia'.H  irtie  .'ta'esman  (noi  a  flamboy- 
:\i'.  politician)  Serntor  Hiirrv  F  Byrd  we!- 
(■'•mtd  the  miners  He  5f.jd  the  >trip  ni:ni:i;; 
'•  ;:  -A-oiiId  result  in  47,(>yO  strip  miners  looa- 
;a£C  rheiT  Jobs.  Thitt  means  about  460.0(xi 
people  directly  arieclcd.  Byrd  oppa-?ed  the 
b  11.  tie  poiiite<.t  oil  liibt.  i.Ue  miners  had  a 
periect  n^ht  to  make  thew  problems  known 
to  the  lawmakers.  Ue  e;iii".iru--i^e  aiirh  w.is 
licinot r.tcy.  and  pled,  cd  hi;  full  .support. 
Congressm^in  Willlani  Uiunpler.  nho  hrus 
f'uyht  the  bill  contuuiully,  ul-o  welcomed 
tUe  -.^rovip  and  re-einph,isi/ed  hu  proini.se  to 
work  iviid  do  all  humanly  possible  to  aee  Uiat 
President  t"ord  reali/es  the  .seriousness  of  the 
ji'Mblctn  and  vetoes  the  bill. 

It  i.s  obviou-i.  we  think,  th.it  Mr  I'dall 
(l.>e.s  not  begtu  to  compnhend  the  serlou.s- 
ne»H  or  the  bill,  or  either  he  does  not  care. 
»nd  has  no  interest  in  tlie  p«>ople  aside 
from  the  district  he  rept<-.>eius  finni  liia  own 
alate.  Either  way.  the  Enterprise  ccrtalnlv 
•  ccept.s  the  rie>x-  and  belief  of  Hmry  Byrd 
!.-i  preference  to  a  C'onurefifman  fmm  Arizona 
The  bin  Is  no  strintretit  and  demandln-.t 
'ii.'it  anyone  that  haa  only  a  verv  limited 
amount  of  horse  sci.se  will  re  idily  realize 
that  the  steep  mount. im  slopes  of  Soulh- 
wcst  Vurtjinla  and  West  Virginia  cannot  he 
returned  or  re-placed  to  uppear  tvactly  like 
ti-.ey  were  before  the  coal  is  du^.  We  have  a 
trranddaughter  in  th.e  first  grade  ol  .school 
We  could  show  her  a  niountatn  and  explain 
the  situation,  and  she  would  reali/e  and 
know  that  such  a  denaand  U  Impoflsibla.  Tliere 
;\re.  appwirently.  a  1  irge  number  of  the  Con- 
i;res.smen  tbat  don',  know  why  tney  voted 
£c»r  the  bill,  or  eh*  they  liave  no  concern  tor 
"viie  lu'ure  of  the  nal.on.  Coal  is  iiud  v.iU  be- 
come n.ore  vital  to  providing  the  naitou  wilh 
onertjy  In  the  years  ahet.d.  To  eliminnte  mil- 
lior^3  of  tons  annualiv  when  the  nntion  fare- 
•*  cru-is  is  the  height  of  ob.surdity.  and  the 
i-reatest  display  of  stupidity  that  has  taken 
place  in  tiie  Nation's  Capitol  in  decade.s.  Tin- 
lact  is  highly  slguitic.uit  hi  view  of  the  chaos 
and  conglomeration  of  laws  that  can  only  bo 
described  as  bein^  the  work  of  uuthluknt;, 
i'^..'\r.e,  irrational  people. 

The  battle  cry  we  h.i-p  cnf-ruially  used 
:  r  months  is  strengthened  by  the  passage 
of  the  strip  minlns:  bill.  NeTer  In  the  hi?- 
r i.T/  of  the  Chlted  srn'es  hus  t!te  i-.eed  been 


so  (treat  for  ttat-esnien  and  people  of  wi.s- 
dom  and  pos.<<-s.sm«  the  Ood-«n-en  tajent  oi 
coininou  sen.se  as  it  .s  m  ui:a  year  of   1975. 


OPPOSITION'  TO  TIIE  SURFACE 
.MIN'I.NG  .\CT 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  wa.s  friv<  ;i 
tjermtssion  to  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  RfxoHO  and  to  include 
ext  I anro'j.s  mattor.  > 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.sl  week 
thoLtanci.s  ol  uuioa  and  narmnion  .sur- 
lace  f'oal  mine's.  truckLT.s.  equpnifnt  op- 
erators, .siippHers.  and  jiniil  cual  opera- 
tors peaceably  petituined  the  Members 
of  the  Congiess  no'  to  enact  tlio  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1975.  new  in  ccnfeicnvc.  in  its  piemen;. 
form. 

Seine  hr.ve  attacked  the  .surface  coal 
miners  and  the  truckers.,  a.-,  tools  oi  taiK 
busuie.s.s  and  rapists  of  our  environment. 
Ihey  are  neiiher.  They  v.ork  for  ex- 
tremely i.mall  bu.sine.s.'-.e.s  atid  all  but  a 
lew  of  the  hiinureds  of  tiuck.s  that  par- 
ticif-'ated  in  that  parade  were  owner- 
operate  1.  Moreover.  Virgrinia'.s  surface 
miners  want  to  preier\e  their  environ- 
ment, and  are  willingly  abiduiEt  hy  Vir- 
ginia's surface  mining  reclamation  lan.s. 
The  people  of  Virginia  and  the  other 
Stati'.-  in  the  Appalachian  coal  fiekls  are 
hopeful  tl-.at  tin'ie  i.s  stiil  time  to  prevent 
ti.e  enactnieit  of  the  .surlace  niiniiiK  con- 
trol bill  111  Its  present  form.  Thty  want 
to  b?lieve  that  iheir  Governnu-nt  v,  ouUi 
not  waiintiy  foi'ce  itvcrc  economic  and 
.social  co.sis  on  the  people  oi  t!;e  Appala- 
chian area.  They  desire  a  practical  aitii 
rea.sonable  lav  that  will  allow  them  to 
work  and  .still  p-rovide  balanced  protec- 
tion to  their  environmt-nt. 

To  a?^..sist  me  iti  prcscntmc:  their  ca.sc 
to  the  Congre.s.s.  I  requested  the  Coneres- 
.sional  Re.sCiUch  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  draft  a  statement  using  the 
best  available  data  which  would  present, 
in  recapitulation  form,  the  economic 
and  .tocial  cost.s  of  implementing  the  Sur- 
face Minin;i  Contiol  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  197.T  H  R.  25.  with  special  atten- 
tion to  tlie  ■  .sreep-.slopc"  ie<;uiioments, 
now  in  conference. 

The  sti-itement  follo'.v.;: 
TitE  F.<-ONo.\nr  and  Soctxl  C'sts  of  iMptt- 

MtNTING   niE  Sc-BFACr  MlNINC.  C'lNTROL  AI»ri 

REClA!U.\TfON'     .\CT    OF      1975 WlTH    bPfCIAI. 

ATn.NlI(.N     lO    Ti'i     &llKP-bloPt    RkQCISE- 

MtN  rs 

"Central  Apfia'.achia  remiiins  the  mrist  con- 
centrated ,  'M»e  Oi  povrri.y  withm  the  Rejiion  ". 
.says  the  .^ppaliclii.ui  Revional  C'ommliisloii 
(1972  Annital  Report,  p.  20)  Uo  v.e  wish  to 
contribu'e  further  to  that  dtsntal  record  by 
enicting  H  R  25  in  It^  present  form'' 

Section  .MS  In  both  H  R  J5  and  S  7,  en- 
titled Environmental  Protection  Performance 
Standards,  requires  numerou.s  actioi  .s  by  the 
mine  opera 'or  as  requiremenls  for  all  kiud.s 
of  suMace  cal  mining  SpeciUc  additional  re- 
iiuuements,  :;ppUcab'.c  to  ttuep-.-lope  ,=  iiriu(  e 
co.il   111111.11;;  n:e; 

(d)  (D— No  dc'bri.'i,  eqtiipnunt,  spoil  mate- 
rial, or  \va.sfe  mlnernt  matter  may  be  placed 
on  the  down.elope  below  the  bench  or  mining 
rut.  except  to  provide  initial  acces.<?  and  for 
storage  of  tpoll  materi  il  in  excesB  of  that 
recpilred  to  rt-store  the  original  contour. 

(21 — Bac:<ftHlng  to  the  original  contour 
mti-f  Cfc.-p;  the  liighv.  .'i'l  ard  remain  stable. 


(Jl— land  above  the  top  of  the  hlghwatl 
may    not    be   di.stnrbed. 

(4) — ".Steep  .Slope"  is  defined  by  the  recn- 
I.i'ory  authority  alter  consideration  of  soil, 
climate,  and  other  ch.Hrju  'eiis;i<.s  ol  a  re-;iou 
or  Sta*i\ 

In  lis  repo't  on  H  R.  25  (H.  Rent  Xo.  04-. 
4.S,  Marrli  6.  1P75)  the  Hot.<e  Interior  Com- 
tTiiti»e  ren-iark^d  th.-i'.  oltlioueh  many  Statr 
regulatory  proirr.Tnis  have  f.-pec!.U  environ- 
ment il  s.indards  to  control  iriiuny  in  steep- 
slope  u'en-.  their  etfectivene^s  is  problemati- 
cal, Tlie  leport  cited  M.iryland  s  and  Ken- 
tucky's a.J  degiee  and  West  VirK'nia's  .'iO  de- 
gree rest,  id  ions  on  fill  benche?  .•>s  belns  not 
re'5tiict|ve  enough,  because  (Ii  experi- 
ence...  hr^s  .«hor.;t  th«t  It  i.s  e.vtremely  dim- 
ctiU  t.j  .•stabilize  su'^ii  nia?sivp  snioiuits  o, 
m'.itcri.-ii  piiced  on  steep  do\',  nsiopes,"  and 
(2)  bp^-nt!se  "regulation  of  operators  is  frus- 
trated since  it  is  dim<u?t  to  determine  actu- 
ally ho'.v  much  niaforia!  has  been  plr.ced  over 
the  .«!dr'  of  the  hill,"  i.nd  t.1)  since  "mo.sl 
contour  s'Ttlare  mininc;  in  t)ie  Api>nlicliian 
States  occurs  on  -teep  slopes  between  14  and 
03  degrees."  opcratijiis  governed  by  these 
Stale  reytilatlfiis  thnt  proh:)>ii  'Ul  benches 
.'•'.e   (•-•*•    (p.  IW) . 

ECONOMIC  iMr.\.n  i^r  rnr  sip.  ;,. 
II  is  dirfictilt  to  anivp  at  precise  es'lmaUs 
Oi  the  economic  impact  ol  H.R.  25  il  It  were 
to  be  enacted.  The  .•\diiiiiustration  has  out- 
lined ii  s  estimates  c.f  tlie  extra  costs,  both  !ii 
1974  on  legislation  th-ni  active  nn-l  attain  m 
the  past  couple  of  months  on  H  R.  25.  Tlu- 
folioAing  fable  shows  how  these  costs  would 
impatf  evon  ivcre  oiuiuouslv  on  the  snail 
mines. 


Wiil 


'>lrlC^A^.  rests  ■-  70  prodijicrs  rtiov 

H  R    25 


All 

and 
onrter- 
grounil 
niiiic 

Sm-A\  •• 

surfare 

mines 

All 
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Permit:,  toils.  

Sleep  -.10|ie  costj  . 
Impounrtmeiitio'.h 
Redamation  tund  tee 

JO.  30  . 
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.35 

"■j6."2i 
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ToLI          

F  tiinsted  .inriujl  p'oJuctiOrt 
sitn-ted  ..Iter  1976  (nullioo 
tOili) . 

1.30 

<00 

.85 

3j0 

.51 

681 

'  Pli.:.  211  to  20  ppfcent 

-  Productioii  Ie5s  than  50,000  tons  pet  ycir, 

-Additional  costs  that  were  not  liicUideti 
by  the  Administration  in  Its  estimates  be- 
cause they  ai^  dimcult  to  quantifv.  but  which 
if  states  could  add  25-56%  more  to  the  estl- 
ma'ed  ci>sts,  are: 

(1)  requinments  for  additional  capitali- 
?atioii 

(2>  protection  of  alluvial  floo.'s 

(3»    restoration    ol    nquiu-is 

(4)  citl/en  suits 

(5)  desl;,nation  of  lands  ris  luistiltab'e  for 
s'U'iace  coal  mining 

(61  costs  of  exploration  pe'ir.its 

(7)  increased  cn^ts  due  to  the  mon",  oriiini 
en  coiil  lensiiit;  {.-i  Federal  lands 

(8)  removal  of  .•'iltation  struitures 

it" I  restrlctiot.3  ou  mining  la  Katurai 
Fores  f.^ 

(10)  obtalnli  g  consent  ot  surlace  owner 
for  exploration  and  mining 

'I'ne  Acimlnistration  estimates  that  the  U.S. 
»x>ai  output  could  be  reduced  as  much  us  ItJT 
million  Uiiis  by  H.R.  25.  which  (at  $15  pet 
ton)  \.i.uld  amount  to  u  direct  rednctirm  In 
GNP  of  91.75   billion. 

rMPLOVlII  Nr  I.-.tC^fT  OK  It  p.  25 

'ih"  Administration  holds  that,  If  coal  out- 
pu'  Tiere  to  be  reduced  by  162  million  toni, 
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higher  estimate  of  the  elTect  of  H.R.  25.  14,000 
jobs  would  be  lost  directly  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Act's  iniplemeniation.  An  addi- 
'ional  12,000  lobs  would  be  lost  indirectly, 
for  a  total  first  year  iiupact  of  2fi,000  jobs. 
This  would  anioiint  to  a  loss  i:i  v.,iges  of 
S'id7  million. 

The  House  Interior  Committee,  i;i  its  re- 
port 0.1  H.R.  25  ip.  J12|,  <'i-cass£d  some  of 
'hn  costs  nsso.'iatcd  with  suriace  coal  min- 
ing in  steep  slopes.  Referring  to  a  IV'A-spon- 
■'-■ored  an.ilysis  of  .1  study  in  C'airiptaell  County. 
Tennessee  concerning  the  "Ijlock-cvil  "  ap- 
pidacti  to  miring  0,1  slopes  f^rcMtx^r  than  26 
degrees  1  including  restoration  10  the  orig- 
inal con'LOur).  slaved: 

■■'Ihe  entire  on— -iio  mining  and  reilama- 
t  ion  costs  come  to  *8,65  per  ton  of  coal  for  a 
36-i!i.h  scam  .  .  .  While  the^e  costs  do  not  in- 
clude haulage  to  user,  it  is  clear  that  such 
an  operation  is  rconomicnlly  conipctilive 
wliiiiu  present  market  prices  (December, 
l!iV4)  .  .  .  while  average  about  tAiro  the 
amount  of  costs  sliov  n  Lire  iCnvg.  Ri'-or-l, 
Upc.    974,  p.  40801  )  ." 

in  a  dissenting  view  of  11  R.  25.  included 
iij  tlie  House  Report  (p.  175-176)  Congress- 
men Sam  Stelgei-.  Don  Young.  Bob  Baiiman, 
i'.r.d  Steve  Svmnis,  pointed  out  that  the  steep- 
slope  i'e((Uircmenis  constitute  ■another  anii- 
snmll  business  provision  of  H.R.  25.  This  pro- 
vision aloiie  v.ill  ptit  most  of  the  sninll  f^per- 
a-o:s  out  of  business  .since  it  is  largely  small 
operators  who  operate  on  steep  slopes.  ' 

Furtliermore.  ihicy  continued  ip.  176)  the 
dfCi..iou  regarding  dow  .isiope  spoil  placement 
should  be  made  oa  an  individual  basis 
ra'hcr  than  on  a  s'.veeping  legislative  prohi- 
)):'ion,  because:  "the  true  test  of  whether 
d<i.vnslope  soil  can  be  stabilized  and  revege- 
•  ated  to  prevent  slides  and  exce.s.sive  erosion 
Oipends  upon  the  particular  soil  and  other 
conuitions  at,  each   particular  site." 

Certainly,  experts  know  thai  variable  geo- 
logical and  topographic  condlt'ons  produce 
differing  degrees  of  problems  and  difTerent 
responses  to  natural  influence  as  well  as 
maninade  oites.  This  issue  was  dlscu.ssed  at 
length  in  hearings  on  surface-mining  legis- 
lation durhig  earlier  Congresses,  pnd  the 
need  for  flexibility  in  the  law  and  in  regula- 
tions was  amply  documented  at  that  lime. 

The  minority  report  by  the  four  Con- 
gressnien,  cited  earlier,  also  discussed  the 
magnitude  of  the  effect  of  H.R.  25  on  the 
production  of  coal  in  1973  in  the  ."ippalachiau 
region  as  follows : 

In  1973,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  half  of  the  bituminous  coal  pioduced 
was  by  surface  mining  methods,  half  of  tliat 
amount  came  from  Appalachian  States,  and 
half  of  that  amount  came  from  slopes  gi'eater 
than  20  degrees;  liius,  approximately  12":;) 
of  the  total  U.S.  production  in  1973  would 
have  been  forbidden  under  the  terms  of 
HR.  25. 

The  effect  on  mining  in  V'irgiiiia  is  even 
more  significant.  In  1973,  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  its  coal  production  was  by  surface 
mining  (in  1971,  il  was  44 ^'  for  the  Bristol 
economic  area),  and  virtually  all  of  that 
amount  1  in  1971  it  was  97^•  from  the  Bristol 
area)  came  from  slopes  steeper  than  20 
degree.?.  At  the  1973  price  of  $11.39  per  ton, 
the  value  of  the  coal  production  that  would 
have  been  denied  by  H.R.  25  would  total  a 
li»tlc  les.?  than  $100  million. 

Furtliermore,  of  lite  12,400  persons  em- 
])loyod  in  coal  mines  in  Virginia  in  1973, 
np;)roximatcly  1,650  of  them  would  have 
t)"i:n  unable  to  mine  this  coal  because  It 
I, line  irom  surface  mines  iiavitig  a  slope 
steeper  than  20  degrees. 

Ill  t^rms  of  strippable  coal  resources  re- 
maining ill  the  .■Appalachian  region,  Vir- 
ginia lias  1.5  billion  tons  according  to  the 
US.  nureau  of  Mines  (Information  Circular 
8531,  1971,  p.  14).  Although  only  17%  of 
that  amount  can  be  mined  with  present 
technology,    according    to    liie    Bureau    of 


Mines,  nevertheless  the  253  million  tons  that 
are  thereby  classified  as  strippable  reserves 
do  constitute  a  significant  element  in  long- 
lange  U.S.  coal  picture.*  Only  two  percent 
of  Virginia's  strippable  reserves,  moreover, 
IS  high  in  sulfur  in  character  and  tlrus  les.s 
desiiable  as  a  source  of  fuel. 

These  s'lippable  reserves  a;e  located  in 
si'i  count'es  of  Southwes-em  Virginia,  .ts 
ljUows  (B.M.,  1971,  p.  114)  : 

Buchanan,  38  percent. 

Wise,  25'^  percent. 

Dickenson,  17' j  peice  .1. 

Lee,  7  percent. 

Russell.  6  percent. 

Tazewell,  5'o',  . 

I  '1PA'"T    OF    II. R.    2--i    ON     t'.S.    H.r.l!'..  Y     I'l  i    1 1  :    ■%' 

The  .^administration  has  stated  ihal  iltc 
potential  impact  of  tlie  results  of  imple- 
nientatJon  of  H.R.  25  would  he  a  reduction 
of  coal  otilput  in  the  long  run  of  40- 162 
million  ton.s.  If  this  had  to  be  replaced  by 
imported  oil,  and  additional  138  155  milltou 
barrels  of  oil  per  j'ear  would  be  required. 

However,  since  not  all  of  this  coal  can  he 
teplaced  by  oil,  the  Administration  e.siimates 
that  20  percent  must  be  supplied  by  inider- 
ground  mining  of  coal.  This  would  result  In 
a  10  percent  increase  in  underground  coal 
production  per  year,  at  tlie  1973  rate  of 
production.  Although  the  mining  iudusiry 
has  repeatedly  slated  that  it  could  expand 
production  significantly  if  adequate  safe- 
guards and  incentives  were  provided,  present 
s'-.ortages  of  capital,  equipment,  and  man- 
power indicate  that  such  an  increase  would 
not  come  easily. 

SUMM.^RY 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  House  floor  rir- 
bate  on  March  14,  (Cong.  Recoid,  March  14. 
p.  6698),  H.R.  25  'vvould  do  grevious  harm  lo 
ihe  coal  miners  of  Southwestern  Virginia. 
Numbers  concerning  the  effect  of  that  bill 
ou  surface  coal  mining  in  the  six  coal -pro- 
ducing counties  of  Virginia,  graphically  de- 
scribe the  importance  of  that  industry  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  especially  lo  Vii- 
ginias  ninth  district. 

More  than  100  coal  surface  mining  com- 
panies and  suppliers  operate  in  Virginia,  em- 
ploying 2,000  surface  miners  and  5,000-7,000 
people  are  employed  In  related  Jobs;  thus, 
$125  million  is  added  to  the  economy  of 
Virginia.  Furthermore,  much  of  the  under- 
ground coal  mining  in  Virginia  is  made  possi- 
ble because  its  underground-mined  high- 
sulfur  coal  can  be  blended  with  Virginia's 
low-sulfur  coal  that  is  surface-mined.  Fur- 
thernaore,  because  the  Southwestern  Virginia 
coal  occtirs  la  areas  with  steep-slopes  (all 
of  the  six  producing  counties  have  slopes 
that  average  20  degrees  or  more) ,  the  steep - 
slope  restrictions  in  H.R.  25  would  have  a 
devastating  eff'ect  on  the  coal  surface-mining 
industry  in  Virginia,  and  would  bring  eco- 
nomic chaos  to  this  area  of  Appalachia. 

In  the  early  half  of  the  20th  century, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Nation  prospered,  Ap- 
palachia barely  maintained  the  status  quo. 
Then,  in  the  1950's  the  demand  for  coal  de- 
creased; many  mines  closed  and  others  cut 
back.  Without  alternative  industry  to  take 
up  the  slack,  unemployment  soared.  By  the 
late  1950's  the  situation  was  critical;  Appa- 
lachia was  a  region  without  hope. 

In  1963,  at  the  request  of  the  governors 
of  the  ten  Appalachian  States,  Pi-esident 
Johnson  established  the  President's  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  which  com- 
bines the  resources  of  nine  of  the  ten  Ap- 
palachian States  and  some  ten  Federal 
agencies.  Eight  months  later  the  P.'VRC  suh- 


nif'ed  its  teport  and  recommedatlons, 
v.inch  v.ere  endorsed  by  the  Congress;  the 
result  v,as  that  in  March,  1965,  tlie  .Appn- 
Kichinii  R(;_;!0!;,il  Development  K'.r  )je  aiitc 
lav.'. 

Eleven  .st.ae^  \\r:e  included  in  the  original 
bill,  with  New  York  being  added  during  ii.s 
pas.'^ai-e  through  the  Congress  and  Mississippi 
later  by  amendment.  The  enduing  yeais  ot 
Tfljkiirig  the  program's  three  goals — for  .so- 
i-ial,  economic,  and  pliysical  developn.eut  — 
I'las  coii.sunif.  d  approximately  $1  bilUoii  of 
apprcpriated  funds  iplus  another  il.S  bil- 
lion for  higiiways).  The  Stales  and  local 
-  o\e.' i.ments  ha\e  contributed  an  equr.aleri',. 
amo'iint  iu  Ooth  programs, 

Ait^r  ten  years.  Central  .'\palachia,  v.est- 
eri:  Virgin, a,  .southern  Webi  Virginia,  ea^iern 
Ki.n.ucky,  and  tiie  northern  pan  of  ea.stern 
Tennessee)  reveals  a  mixture  of  encour.yLji.g 
und  t; ri.'avorable  trends  ( Appahich.ian  Pe- 
gi'in.-.l  Conm-.ission,  1972  .Annual  Report,  p. 
JO),  .Although  i.nemploymont  has  reniained 
sitnn-icantly  higher  in  Central  .".ppalacliia 
rhan  in  the  nation  or  the  other  tltrte  srb- 
rtgions  of  Appalachia.  liie  coal  mining  in- 
cJustrv  Iji'.s  been  the  large*;;  emplover  since 
i'v.s  (hamatiC  reversal  in  li<70  of  the  de- 
.  liiii..g  ii:icm;jlo\ment  of  the  1950s  a.ui 
!iji;o's.  It  would  be  tragic  If  the.se  employ- 
ment gains  were  reversed  by  the  ■3t-:ep-- .ope 
icquirenients  of  H.R.  25. 

"Central  -Appalachia  remains  tiie  nios'  cer- 
tr?llzed  zone  of  poverty  within  the  regloti," 
says  the  ARC  1972  Annual  Report.  Do  we 
wi  h  lo  coatribute  further  to  that  disinal 
record  oy  cijaciintr  H  R.  25  in  its  pi'f.sf„l 
f'lj'm  ■> 


*  In  the  Bristol  economic  area,  86'  of  the 
Eti'ippable  reserve  of  .$14  million  tons  comes 
from  slopes  of  20  degrees  or  greater.  (CEQ 
report.  Senate  Committee  Print  -Serial  93-8, 
March,  1973,  p.  53). 


X^TIO:^AL  CENTER  FOR  ASL-iX 
STUDIES 

'  Ai'i.s.  MINK  a.sked  and  was  gi. en  ix.  - 
nii,ss)on  to  extend  her  remark.s  a'l  this 
Ijuint  in  the  Record,  i 

Mi-;:.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
i.s  involved  in  a  great  debate  at  tlie 
inoment  o\er  whether  or  not  tJiere 
sliould  be  additional  military  aid  to 
countries  in  Indochina.  There  is  increa.s- 
ing  evidence  that  a  war- weary  Congre.s.s 
more  and  more  is  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  seemingly  endless  ability  of 
Asian  insurgents  tx)  continue  the  pre.seni 
fighting  for  generations  on  end  until  ilie 
goals  of  the  liberation  forces  are  met. 
This  kind  of  drive,  this  kind  of  motiva- 
tion is  difficult  for  most  Westerners  to 
understand,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  willingness  to  endure  tlie&e 
saciifices  on  such  a  large  scale  as  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  have  for  so  long 
is  rooted  in  a  psyche  that  those  who  look 
to  the  We.stern  tradition  cannot  iiope  to 
comprehend. 

Is  It  too  presumptuous  to  olTer  il;e 
opinion  that  had  we  as  a  nation  been 
more  aware  of  the  Asian  continent  as  an 
equal  with  a  culture  greater  and  riclier 
than  ours,  and  with  a  nationahstic  will 
to  bear  untliinkable  burdens,  to  commit 
generations,  if  necessary,  to  fight  the 
stmggle  of  self-determination  and  iden- 
tity to  the  end.  that  we  would  not  have 
involved  ourseh'es  in  Southeast  Asia  a.<; 
we  did? 

My  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  tho.se  of 
lis  educated  in  Western  ways  show  an 
appalling  lack  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  ways  of  the  East,  and 
while  the  basic  considerations  of  the  in- 
surgent commitment  may  illustrate  this 
point,  I  wish  to  turn  today  to  the  Asian 
peoples  and  ask  the  Congress  to  support 
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lo;;l:slaf.on  v.hich  I  !;nve  intioduccd  to 
f:!l  ihe  gaps  in  our  knowledge  and  un- 
dtis'imdi.-.?  of  Asia  through  the  ciea- 
ti"  \  (■£  3  Nation;'!  Center  fur  A'-ian 
SfJdiivj. 

Thi;;  Nation  is  at  a  ^leak  o!  i:..erL'.<t  in 
Mie  people,  hir-tory.  sciencf.  ciiUure.  arts, 
;'nd  politics  of  AsItm  natiors  The  In- 
ff>nse  h.tcresl  in  f.cuininctini'  ;-,  an  al- 
tffrate  approach  to  We.'-teru  mtdica! 
proceair.Cj  is  one  fxiiniple:  another 
e:i.iii:.  ob;.er\abIp  indie  .ition  ul  this  is  less 
tium  a  mile  down  tiie  sUett  from  thesf 
ciijiubcrs.  V  iicie  Iiiridreds  oi  thia'..>antl? 
of  people  have  stood  (C  intlc>s  hours  in 
luifs  to  see  file  f:i-cin.'tuif,'  exhibition  of 
aicheolotrical  finds  fioin  tlie  Penple's 
Rrpnblic  of  China  no.v  on  display  at  the 
Siiuthsonians  Natior.;tl  Gallury  of  Art. 

tiducated  in  a  .y,-.uin  \-.heve  Asiari 
ouuliits  were  pa.^.-td  ovei  a>  pan  of  the 
undtidfcveloped  world  is  ah  little  to  offer 
V. e  find  ourselves  poorly  prepared  to  un- 
dtr.-.t,.  nd  and  learn  from  th.e  many 
A.^ians  V  ho  knov.-  so  murh.  ni'^r^.  abotn  u, 
t!;an  v  c  know  of  tiiem 

Ho-.v  many  of  as  aie  ayaie  of  tiie  hi- 
terc  lian.'e  of  powerfully  influential  idea; 
betuet-u  tiie  Eist  and  West.'  How  many 
of  U.S  know  that  th.e  wuf.iits  dI  Etnerson 
and  Tlioreau  influencfd  Glianoi  who  m 
turn  v^as  a  ma.tor  iiiflaeme  in  the  I'.fe  ot 
Martin  Luther  Kmt: ? 

As  tliC  let  airplane  biut-is  us  t<){;etli?r 
into  a  tilobal  community  we  are  becom- 
ms?  world  neighbors  to  millions  of  people 
who  wore  once  considcrtd  :;s  ■rtiuote" 
and  ''.iiicrutable." 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  cmbarras.^ecl 
awe  at  those  n ho  know  anythinrc  of 
Asian  ri.itions.  We  gape  at  an  American 
v.ho  hn.i  mistered  the  simple  ta.-k  of  er-t- 
ing  with  chopsticks:  we  are  a-ved  at  tlie 
President  dinin-^  '.n  Pekin', :  we  blush 
over  our  lack  of  prc-World  War  II  hi."-:- 
torict'l  knowledge  of  Japan  when  lunch- 
ing with  a  Japanese  businessman;  we 
baffie  over  how  we  cotdd  have  become  In- 
volved in  Vietnam — a  nation  whose  vei-j* 
name  left  many  citizens  da«hing  to  the 
family  atlas  only  a  few  yeai-s  ago. 

Vietnam  has  left  us  knowing  that  we 
fail  intematlonallr  m  direct  proportion 
to  the  unavailability  of  educated  deci- 
sionmaking. Aware  of  this  our  citizens 
are  flo<.-king  to  anything  which  smacks  of 
enhghtenins:  them  about  Asia — from  lis- 
tening to  Indian  rarras  to  taking  yog:» 
les.son.<?  to  trj-ing  a  hand  at  Chinese 
cooking. 

Americans  are  tired  of  this  area  of  ig- 
norance. We  have  awakened  to  our  need 
to  know  of  Asia  just  as  we  have  awak- 
ened to  the  rich  heritage  of  .\frica  and 
South  America.  A  new  intere-^t  in  Asia 
flows  across  this  Nation  in  an  intellec- 
tual flood. 

At  the  University  of  Ilav  :,•!  and  the 
East-West  Center,  more  than  4,000  stu- 
de:u.s  are  studj'ing  at  least  f>ne  course  in 
.^sian  areas  and  langua:;es.  At  the  Uni- 
\tisity  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Columbia 
irpiversity.  at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
at  fhe  University  of  California,  to  name 
only  a  few,  students  are  .spreadding  from 
rmdergraduate  to  graduate  work  ivMch 
V.  ill  bring  this  Nation  the  e.":pertise  it  so 
badly  need.i. 

But  .scholarly  resources  for  students  of 
A -'.an  hiimaniUes  and  ctdtui-^s  iv.e  badly 


.scattered  across  the  N.ition.  Ti.ere  is  no 
single  center  to  bring  these  activities  to- 
gether wiih  a  lihrarj  a  ad  facolty  to  cen- 
tralize Ui'>  ueed.s  of  ihe  advanced  .scholar. 
Neither  is  tiiere  a  national  center  to  de- 
Vilop  a  cnrirulum  of  A.sian  .studies  lor 
elementar;-  and  strondary  educator.^. 

Hov.ever,  the  frimework  to  begin  a 
cfci.ler  tjuch  c.\Lst.  In  1966  this  Congrts- 
passed  U:c  Liteinutioiial  Education  .A.ct 
to  rovitidize  our  vncue  iure:(.;n  t-iudie- 
e.foit.  Tic  objooiive  ot  this  act  v  as — 

Tli.it  .'.iii>-  Anicr:i  nn  edu.'i.lional  rc- 
.^^>uf-.r.^  iir<*  n  lie. f-t-.-rv  Wu&o  In  sutjigtheniii;. 
rc'uiM.ii*  »v»th  oilier  couiurit.'':  ntul— thai 
lliij.  aiirt  :.auic  geue'iitioiis  ol  Aniericiiii 
ihoiild  be  assured  oi  3myle  opp..ri  unity  to 
tievrlop  lo  |l)e  fiille^J  e.Meiil  possible  tiic-ir 
ititeUeciitxl  capacities  m  all  ;irta3  of  kiio\»l- 
vrifi'!  perUiU'iiiy  iv  oiiu-r  tCiUKiic^.  p'.ople--. 
nil  a  LtUiures. 

We  shoved  sue  It  foresi-ht  in  vavii  g 
V\e  act.  We  anlicijwted  tlie  future  needs. 
We  cave  .su^h  promi.^e  to  Ameiican  edti- 
crticn.  Wc  answered  education's  stiong- 
e-t  plfca.s.  Yet.  after  adopting  this  act, 
aftrr  .-i-.owitig  oiu-  commitment  tp  its 
t  pi  tit.  funds  were  never  upiiropriated. 
The  a.-t  still  awaits  us.  a  hollow  shell 
"vithout  ti;e  funds  to  fill  its  promi.se. 

My  b;!!  propo.-os  to,  establish  a  Na^iiTuI 
Centir  for  A-ian  Studies  administered 
by  tlie  Dcpcrtmei'.t  of  Healtli.  Eiliica- 
tion.  and  Welfare  lo  pariillcl  m  A.-ian 
education  and  re.earch  such  important 
Federal  iiistuutions  as  the  Nationi.1 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

The  Is.'titutp  would  not  he  designed  to 
produce  -.splnted  expert  in  Asi,.r>  studies, 
hut  tr>  pnol  the  c'<llcrted  cnrnpctence  of 
scholars,  libraries,  aiu!  f.icihties.  free  of 
diolnmatic  pursui-s.  on  a  single  carupu.s 
in  a  location  wliich  i.>  cciually  accessible 
to  Amori.  an  and  to  A.-ian  sciiolais. 

'J'liL-  btil  also  autiinrizes  the  ccu^truc- 
tion  o:  r*  nafion.ii  A.^-ian  studies  library 
wliich  is  liTg  overdue.  We  are  in  the 
mid.st  of  ntt  Information  c:;p!osion  Inter- 
national'y.  Infonr.acion  Is  coming  into 
our  cenlets  of  learning  faster  than  these 
centers  tan  even  provide  shelves  to  house 
the  boc'tLs  and  files  to  hold  the  .scholarly 
pai>-?r.s.  Many  need  to  be  tran.slated. 

The  current  extensive  Asi.m  library  of 
over  300,000  volumes  at  fhe  University  of 
Hawaii  is  cramm.ed  into  basements, 
scattered  in  quoiLsct  huts,  and  packed 
into  overflowing  dielves  tluus  reducing 
the  books  valuable  fvailubility  •'> 
scholars  from  throughout  U;e  world 
coming  to  Hawaii  seeking  thes,e  \olumes. 

One  re-^archer  told  me  a  graduate 
student  at  another  university  spent  sev- 
eral yc  Ts  in  re-^earch  he  believed  com- 
plftely  new.  onlv  to  find  out  that  the 
dat.i  had  piready  bcfn  pubhshcd  bv  .A.-iati 
sciiolnrs.  but  was  not  readily  available  in 
the  Unitfd  Stittes.  This  tragic  waste 
could  be  stopped  if  our  Nation  built  a 
library  v.:th  centralized  files  to  keep  up 
with  the  rush  of  information  cumiug  to 
us  from  Asia. 

A  recent  call  lo  the  Libt  ary  of  Congre.  s 
by  my  office  regarding  an  A^ian  news- 
paper published  in  New  York  prodiwed  n 
negative  reply;  yet  the  newspaper  has  an 
office  111  New  York. 

Tills  point  leads  me  to  another  dis- 
ttubi;'.y  .a\!)iOin  A'-iiin-.'ieritage  children 


att'inclutg  American  schools  find  th.em- 
selves  without  knov  ledgeable  teachers  to 
uiform  them  oi  the  .Vsian  past  and  pres- 
ent which  constitutes  tlie  cliiliirtn's  par- 
ticular el  iinic  idea',  ity 

llie.-.-'  cliildre:!  ol  Asi;:;;  lioritave  are 
joifpd  in  their  desire  to  knew  about 
the  F.^ -Lern  \.c;!d  by  tiie.r  'Weotcrii-, 
Africa.;-,  uitd  Latin  Ameiican -heritage 
classtn;;t'\-..  We  must  depend  on  deveiop- 
nig  lite  niiere.s:  ot  our  children  into  the 
ittr-lJcc'ua!  com.nitment  to  provide  u' 
srhol.irs  and  infurmed  nch.U.s  in  the 
futur'.-. 

Ih-?  pttsent  Cai.l-West  Cen'.er  estab- 
lished at  llie  University  ol  Hav.aii  in 
1960  and  all  otlur  Vsian  stuciies  dejiart- 
mei  <  .  ai:  our  colleges  nnd  universities 
lack  t;;e  fuci'.iiy  of  disseminnfint'  A.slau 
sttjrhi'S  to  the  cltnier.tary  and  sc  jndTr\- 
stui't'nt<  across  our  Nation.  Th.ey  con- 
cenliate  on  sLudyir.g  but  do  liiile  a-  vdii- 
caLe  ail  America.'i>  about  Asia. 

Ti-.e  Fast- Wt  St  Center,  as  wed  as  V.iv 
other.^.  has  not  provided  a  frair.ework 
(o  e.xpand  cultural  i:nov'.edge  ot  .■\sia  t;i 
our  citizens. 

My  hill  proviiiv'>  ior  tl.e  Dt'pai!me::l  ol 
Health.  Education,  and  Wehare  to  dis- 
seminate a  knowledge  of  A.sia  through- 
out our  education  system  on  par  witii 
a  knuvledgeof  Western  civilization. 

My  bill  '.vouid  follow  a  nev> .  more  use- 
ful a.-.>iuaption:  All  nations  o:  this  world 
have  some  valtu  o!e  knowledge  for  Amer- 
icans. 

T,u'  bill  cads  U'l-  utilizing  some  of  the 
1 15.000  forai::n  s:t;dents  currer.tly  in  this 
count;  y  to  suppk-mcnt  elementary  aiui 
btrondary  education  programs  on  a  con- 
tuuted  basis.  Ti^.ese  foreign  vistors  have 
much  more  to  shaie  than  a  single  day 
of  singling  and  dancing  where  they  are 
exhibited  like  oddities  from  a  human  zco. 

The  bill  would  '^ivc  training  graiats  to 
lt'acherj>  willing  to  teach  Asian  lan- 
guages in  high  .schools  and  grade  schools. 
How  else  except  through  shared  lan- 
guages Clin  otu-  citizens  communicate 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  with  some- 
thing other  than  the  big  stick  of  mllltar- 
Lsm.'  This  concept  can  be  extended  to 
allow  U.1  to  benefit  from  the  feedbaok 
heretofore  never  u.->ed.  or  our  returning 
Peace  Con  s  people. 

The  bill  calls  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment to  invest ig.-'.te  tlie  study  of  Asian 
history-,  anthropology,  geography,  eco- 
nomics, art.  literature,  music,  humanities, 
culture,  sociology,  religion,  philosophy, 
and  .science  into  general  course.  For 
adult  .<^x;holars  research,  visting  profes- 
sorships, community  service,  seminars, 
and  experimental  projects  In  Asian  stud- 
ies V  ould  be  supported  by  Federal  funds 
and  Federal  acknowledgment  of  our  need 
to  due  '.iie  gai)  between  A.ia  and  ou.- 
.sclves. 

Only  by  under.- tanduig  the  achieve- 
ments of  A-sla  will  the  next  generation 
be  able  to  live  intelligently  and  compas- 
sionately without  the  periodic  interna- 
tional slaughter  of  Americans  and  Asians 
on  battlefields  of  s'lared  bigoti-y. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
giv  e  Uioughtf  ul  conslderaticn  to  this  bill, 
and  to  .support  the  h»fn.slation  in  the  94th 
Congrtss. 
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CONGRESS  SHOULD  PASS  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  FACILITATE  THE  NA- 
TIONS CONVERSION  TO  THE 
METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES 

'Mr.  MrCLORY  asked  i.nd  was  given 
))ermissicin  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
;  oint  in  the  Recopd.i 

Ml-.  MoCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
picased  to  reintroduce  today  H.R.  627, 
;i  bill  that  would  establisli  a  program 
Tor  the  United  Stales  to  convert  to  the 
international  metric  system.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  Nation  is  rapidly  moving  toward 
more  general  utilization  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures — even 
without  the  benefit  of  any  Federal  leg- 
islation. This  fact  makes  it  all  the  more 
essential  that  the  Congress  assume  a 
leadership  role  in  tlvis  ine^•ilable  con- 
version. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  present  need  for 
cfTecting  a  changeover  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem is  the  coordinated  and  cooperative 
support  of  the  Federal  Government.  My 
bill  would  establish  a  target  date  after 
which  our  Nation  would  be  predomin- 
ately keyed  to  the  metric  system  with 
regard  to  most  units  of  weiglils  and 
measures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  that  10  other 
Members  of  this  body  have  .ioined  me  in 
the  reintroduction  of  this  legislation.  I 
am  encouraged  to  know  that  the  Science, 
Research,  and  Technology  Subcommit- 
tee will  begin  hearings  on  this  measure 
Tuesday.  April  29,  1975.  The  hearings 
will  continue  through  Thursday,  May  8, 
1975.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  .subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  will  recommend  favorable 
action  on  this  mea.sure  to  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  and  that  we  may  enact 
in  this  session  of  the  94th  Congress  a 
program  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
vert to  tlie  international  metric  system. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  REPEAL  THE 
AUTHORITY  FOR  PRICE-FIXING 
STATUTES 

'Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  today  H.R.  2390, 
the  Price  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  aimed 
at  the  repeal  of  the  Miller-Tydings  Act 
of  1937,  which  has  permitted  States  to 
enact  so-called  fair  trade  statutes  mider 
w  hich  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  fix 
retail  prices  of  various  types  of  consumer 
goods.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adverse  effect  on 
our  economy,  including  the  inflationary 
impact  inherent  in  such  legislation,  as 
well  as  the  anticompetitive  practices  per- 
mitted under  such  fair  trade  statutes 
have  been  most  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  American  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Edward 
Br.ooKE)  has  sponsored  S.  408  in  the 
oilier  body,  and  I  was  privileged  to  spon- 
sor a  corresponding  House  measure — 
H.R.  2390  on  January  29,  1975.  The 
measure  is  supported  by  President  Ford 
and  has  received  uniformly  favorable 
(  om.ments  in  the  press  and  other  media. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  seven 


other  Members  of  this  body  have  .ioined 
me  in  reintroduction  of  this  legislation. 
My  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopolies  has  already  held  2  da.vs 
of  hearings  on  this  subject.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  House 
Judiciary  Committee  will  reeommend  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  mca.->u,e  lo  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  we 
may  see  enacted  in  this  ses.5ion  ot  liie 
94th  Congress  a  repeal  of  the  Miller- 
Tydings  Act  of  1937,  and  ilial  we  may 
take  other  necessary  steps  to  elimiinte 
this  exemption  from  free  competition 
and  price  fi.xing  wliicli  our  Federal  stat- 
utes have  condoned  for  almost  40  years. 
A  copy  of  this  legislation  'H.R.  .t199i 
follows: 

H.R.  .5109 

-A  bill  to  re^ieal  exempUoiLs  in  ihe  u'.r. . irii.-i 

la'As  lelatiiig  lo  fair  trivUc  laws 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  Hcii^e  oi 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stuia  or  Aiiu-.r- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled .  Th.i'  this  /icx  m.iy 
he  cited  as  ilie  'Price  Reduciiou  An  ol 
1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  tir:;l  bCcMou  ol'  Liie  Aii  en;iilod 
'An  Act  to  piotect  trade  and  ooniaicrce 
against  uiilawl'ul  restraints  and  nionopuiifs". 
approved  July  2.  1890,  as  amended  |15  U.S.C 
1 ) .  Is  ainended  by  striking  out  the  colon  pre- 
ceding the  first  proviso  In  the  first  senitnce 
and  all  that  follows  before  i.'ie  period  ;.i  ; he 
end  of  such  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Paragraphs  (2)  through  i5)  of  sec- 
tion 5(a)  ol  the  Federal  Trade  Connnfsaion 
Act,  as  ainended  (15  U.S.C.  4oia)).  arc 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  amendnienis  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  ninety  days  foUouin.; 
the  date  on  \vhich  this  Act  !.■>  enacted. 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  ABUSE  OF  MO- 
NOPOLY POWER  BY  LABOR  UN- 
IONS AND  COOPERATIVES 

I  Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
reasonably high  prices  paid  for  consumer 
goods  must  be  curtailed.  One  cause  of 
soaring  prices  is  the  power  Congress  has 
given  certain  entities  in  the  chain  of 
production,  manufacture,  or  distribution 
to  operate  free  and  clear  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  time  has  come  to  stop  favor- 
ing some  of  us  at  the  expense  of  all. 

Among  the  favored  are  labor,  agri- 
cultural, and  horticultural  organizations. 
They  are  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
by  section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
correct  this  imbalance  and  curtail  infla- 
tion. Although  I  abhor  exemptions  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  let  me  emphasize  that 
I  do  not  propose  to  turn  back  the  clock 
to  the  early  hours  of  the  industrial  rev- 
olution. I  do  not  propose  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 6  of  tlie  Clayton  Act.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  break  up  unions  or  farmers"  co- 
operatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  propose  to  re- 
store sanity  to  the  marketplace  by  hold- 
ing in  check  the  excesses  of  privilege. 
Thus  the  bill  I  introduce  today  is  ad- 
mittedly modest.  It  does  not  remove  the 
privilege  the  unions  and  farmers'  cooper- 
atives enjoy  but  merely  prohibits  them 
from  using  their  monopoly  position  to 
enhance  unduly  the  price  of  articles  in 
commerce. 


A  similar  orohibiLion  is  now  in  effect 
with  regard  to  farmers'  ccwperatives — 
section  2  of  the  Copper- Volsteod  Act. 
The  difference  between  present  law  and 
ray  bill,  with  regard  to  farmers'  coopera- 
tives is  that  my  bill  would  authorize  the 
."Mtorney  General  to  enforce  tiie  proliibi- 
lion.  wlicicus  loriay  only  the  Secreiiny  of 
.V^ii'uHuie  is  autliorized  to  enforce  the 
;  lolnbitio'.i.  And  in  the  50  years  or  more 
tliat  tiie  prohibition  Ii;  s  been  on  the 
Ijooks,  no  Secretary  ol  Agriculttire  has 
ever  asserted  that  iheie  was  a  violaiioi.. 
In  my  Ojjinion  tlie  Secretary  of  .A.^.'ricul- 
tuie  iias  neither  the  expertise  nor  il;c 
inclination  by  virtue  of  his  office  to  do 
so.  Ti'e  .Attorney  General  wlio  by  law- 
bears  a  iieavy  responsibility  in  enfort - 
iiig  tlie  antitrust  laws  is  belter  .'■aitcd  to 
j.erceive  violations  and  lo  enforce  air. 
IM'ovisions  restraining  liic  excesses  of 
iiionopol.v  lowers. 

.My  bill  would  reinipo-,e  on  labor  unions 
a'.'d  the  other  organizations  only  that 
i-;)ition  01  the  antitrust  laws  banninu 
iiicnoiioli/ation  and  attemr-s  to  niiJiiopo- 
li/.e.  It  would  not  prohibit,  these  oi'!:innza- 
tior.s"  ir.Miibcrs  from  combining  witli  one 
li'iotiKi'  "in  resiraint  of  trade."  Tlius  the 
bill  would  allow  Ihe  organizations  to 
exist  and  carry  out  their  appropriate 
luiictiOiis.  Ii  would  .simply  prohibit  ilieni 
from  using  their  general  antitrust  cx- 
cinpticn  to  take  advantage  of  consumers 
'oy  using  monopoly  jjo'.ver  to  unduly  er.- 
liance  prices. 

Ihe  bill  is  intended  ;o  ;  uperccde  wlien 
necessary  tlie  provisions  ol  llie  Norris- 
LaGuaruia  Anti-Injunclion  Act  '29 
U  S.C.  101-115/  which  remove  juris- 
diction Irom  the  Federal  courts  to  gram 
tcmi;orary  or  permanent  injunctive  re- 
lief "in  any  case  involving  or  growing 
out  of  any  labor  dispute."  There  is 
some  question  whether  those  provisions 
would  be  applicable  in  the  context  of 
my  bill.  But  for  those  who  believe  they 
would  be.  I  wish  to  make  clear  tliai  my 
bill  whicli  expressly  provides  for  injunc- 
tive relief  in  appropriate  instances  would 
be  sufficient  lo  achieve  that  end.  More- 
over, let  me  point  out  that  these  pro- 
visions have  been  superseded  in  other 
instances  by  legislation  designed  to  au- 
thorize a  governmental  entity  to  assert 
the  public  interest  against  a  labor  union, 
for  example.  29  U.S.C.  IGOiln. 

Cun-ently.  the  Subcommittee  Cii  Mo- 
noiiolies  and  Commercial  Law  of  the 
Cominiitee  en  tiie  Judiciary  is  consider- 
ing my  bill  to  repeal  an  exception  to  the 
aniitrii.st  laws  which  allows  resale  price 
maintenance  of  brand-name  products. 
This  t.vpe  of  legalized  price-fixing  is 
commonly  called  fair  trade.  Witnesses 
and  Members  alike  have  generally  de- 
cried it  as  an  exemption  from  our  anti- 
trust laws — one  wliich  should  be  repealed 
without  delay. 

I  am  plea.sed  by  such  response,  and  I 
l.ope  that  the  abhorrence  of  exceptions 
remains  constant  enough  so  that  the 
Congress  may  at  least  modify  one  of  ihe 
biggest  exceptions  known  today. 

It  is  my  hope  that  over  the  last  few 
\cars  we  have  learned  the  error  of  the 
.selective  application  of  principles  to  favor 
our  friends.  If  the  abuse  of  monopoly 
power  is  prohibited  to  the  businessman. 
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It  should  be  prohibited  to  th^  labor  union 
or  farmers'  cooperative  as  well. 

H.R.  0029 

\  bill  lo  amend  the  CUiyton  Aiititrii.sl  Act  lo 

reniovp    cert:ii;i    exemptions    where    prices 

lire    iiiKlu'v    eiihunretl    l5y   reason    of    nio- 

liopolv  or  attempt  to  monopolu'e  bv  Ifibor. 

aiTicultural.  or  horiiciiltiiriil  oiKuut/'nf.diis 

/■'<•  it  enacted  by  the  Scnutr  uiul  Hoic'  c>i 

Ui'tjrt^xcntatiiTs    of    tlti;     United     aralt-i    f>i 

{iiirrifti  in  Congrei^i  aysr/nblcd .  Thiil  serrion 

ti  c  l.i  use.  17i  of  the  Art  eiiiltled     An  An 

lo  supplement  existing  laws  u-iiin--    nnhiu- 

t    i   re.straiiii    and  monopolies,  and  i..r  othir 

P'liposes',  approved  October  15.  1914  i88  Stni. 

7:i'(i.  is  amended — 

111    bv   inserting  "{rtr'   iiii'viedhili  ly  after 
.Sec.  6."; 

I'.U  in  the  second  .sentence,  by  striking  out 
Noihing"  and  in.'iertin^  in  hen  thereot   the 
lollmvlny:  "Except  n.s  provirted  m  siib^ei'tosj 
1 1)  1.  nothint;";  itnd 

i.fp    by  nddnii;  at  the  eud   thereof  iho  rol- 
lo-.vlng  new   siihection; 

lb)  Whenever  the  Atlornev  Gencr:il  ii.i.s 
re.i-ion  to  believe  that  the  price  of  jiu'.  prod- 
uct in  commerce  i.s  nndnlv  cnhnnced  bv  rea- 
son of  a  moiiopoh-  or  an  attempt  to  moncipo- 
Ij/e  bv  a  labor.  a'.;ricultiiral.  or  !;ori  icultiiral 
oi;. mi/a'if)!!.  he  may  liL^titute  a  civil  action 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  ayainst,  sui-h 
oi  V'lnl/ation  in  ihe  appropriate  United  States 
clir-irlct  court,  and  the  court,  upon  a  hndlnji 
iliai  the  price  of  tlie  product  in  ccjinmerce  i.s 
luiduiy  enhanred  by  a  monopcpiy  or  an  at- 
tempt to  monopolize  by  that  or4aiil/..':iO!!, 
shall  "jranl  approprlite  inJnncMve  and  other 
relief,  not  with  ,tandini;  anv  provision  of  law." 


INCtlEASING  NATIONAL  IJi^'ICir 

'Mr  BROYHILL  jsl^ed  and  'vii.s  ^iven 
it'iniissioii  to  extend  his  lernark.s  at  tiii.s 
point  in  the  Recukd  and  to  uultiUe  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  I  have 
been  yravely  coiucrned  that  estimates 
of  tlie  national  deflfit  have  been  infrea.s- 
KiL'  day  by  day  as  C'onsre.ss.  either 
through  inaction  or  through  tiie  pa.-.sof;e 
of  new  law.s.  continues  to  increase  .spend- 
ing far  beyond  the  Pies-.dent  s  budiJiet 
estimates.  As  I  have  indicated  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past,  such  policies  may 
have  a  grave  effect  on  the  Atnericaii 
economy. 

Clearly,  it  i.s  possible  to  go  overboaid 
m  fighting  our  current  recession,  tliereby 
rekindling  the  fires  of  inflation.  If  infla- 
tion should  get  hopelessly  out  of  control 
again,  everyone's  purchasing  power 
would  decline,  forcing  us  into  a  new  and 
potentially  deeper  recession. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  oi  my 
colleagues  two  excellent  articles  from  the 
Washington  news  media  pertainm;,'  to 
this  subject.  The  articles  stres.s  the  dan- 
ger inherent  in  increased  Government 
deficits,  resulting  in  competition  between 
the  Government,  private  homeow  ners, 
and  private  business  for  available  credit. 
Such  competition  forces  interest  rates 
up.  resulting  in  increased  consumer 
prices,  further  depression  of  the  Nation's 
housing  industry,  and  incrca.~eci  tinoin- 
ployment. 

Any  number  of  well-meaning  new 
spending  bills  will  be  coming  before  Con- 
mess  for  a  vote  in  the  week.s  and  months 
alicad.  Many  of  us,  while  we  might  sup- 
port the  objectives  of  some  to  these  bills. 
Hill  nonetheless  have  to  vote  no."  To 
do    otherwise    would    be    ii nsijonsible. 


With  a  piedi'led  1976  budget  deficit  of 
.S80  billion  or  more,  it  is  clear  that  Con- 
gress simply  cannot  afford  to  spend  its 
way  out  of  our  current  recession,  and 
Congress  woiild  be  foolhardy  if  it  slio;:ld 
try  to  do  so. 

us.  Drci  May  .Srutt  Rn  oviav 
iBy  .J.  A  Livingston) 
Dc  .r  Mr.  Senator,  dear  Mr.  Congiessmai; : 
F'lease  forgive  me   for  not   wrlilni;  an   in- 
dividual letter,  but  I  can't  know  who.  amoiiu; 
von.    may    not    have    noi  iced    that    General 
Moi.'rs    Corp     re 'jiitlv    borrowed    .$i:ttO    mil- 
lion 

Nov,  .sfiiio  miUmn  i.s  i:  lot  of  money  even 
for  CM.  and  if  ClM  needs  money,  it'.s  a  sure 
bet  th.'i  u  lot  of  other  ciiinpanie.s.  both  lari;e 
and  small,  are  in  need  of  money.  And  that 
is  Something  for  von.  as  a  legLslator.  to  think 
.seriously  about 

Your  votes  on  •,overnment  .spending  will 
deiermine  interest  rate.i  hnslneasmeii  have 
to  pay  when  thev  borrow.  Indeed,  yonr  votes 
niiL'tit  even  ietermlne  whether  busine.ss- 
men  who  need  nionev.  can  uei  it.  Id  like 
to  otter  a  niudern  Wall  Street  truism:  Whai  s 
Kood  tor  the  U.S.  Treasurv  i.siii  nece.ssarily 
gi>)d  for  Genera!  Motors. 

On  the  day  the  Inves'inem  bar.kiiig  tlrn\ 
(>;'  Morgan  Stanley  A:  Co  ottered  $:tO<)  million 
in  Ge.ieiMl  Motor.s  8';  percent  deljentiires 
due  m  201)5  and  $:tno  million  in  8  05  per- 
cent nolp.s  due  in  1985.  the  Treasury  came 
forth  with  nn  otferhn;  of  .iil  25  billion  of 
15-y..'ar  bond^-  lo  yield  8.;il  percent.  That 
didnt  help  the  sale  ol  the  GM  issues  Sor 
did  it  help  the  bond  market  generally 

The  GM  ottering  wa."?  not  a  .sellout,  and 
tlie  entire  ■  larket  adju.sted  to  what  the 
Treasury — America's  top  credit  risk — had  to 
pav.  Bond  prices  fell  Intere.it  rates  rose.  The 
GM  i-ssues  ea.sed  off  from  their  otterin;^  prices, 
and  itive'tir.s  bec.tme  bond-shv ~  especially 
of  bonds  with  ratings  less  than  Triple  and 
Oooble  A, 

I  hate  lo  brim;  up  Niauara  Mohawk  Pf/wer 
Corp  .  which  sc  -ve.s  the  upper  reache.s  of  New 
•^'ork.  ijK  liidina:  Niagara  Falls.  On  March  12. 
ii  svnrtiiMte  headed  bv  .Salomon  Brutliers  and 
Merrill  Lynch  Pierce  Fcnner  ,.>>;  Smith  otTered 
S5()  million  ol  Niagara  Mohawk  10  2  percent 
bond.'-,  due  in  .iii  years. 

An  investor  in  them  now  must  feel  as 
if  he  went  over  Niagara  in  a  barrel.  The 
bonds  dropped  11' j  point,^.  meaning  that 
■*1.000  originally  invested  w.is  worth  only 
s88.'>  111  VV'all  Street. 

Wl'.at  you.  as  legislators,  give  away,  you 
can  also  take  away — inadvertently  The  ta.t 
reductions  you  have  voted  will  put  money 
ni  the  hands  of  millions  of  .■\meri<'ans.  Un- 
doubtedly, recipient-s  will  u.se  thi.s  monev — 
-some  to  eat,  some  to  buv  new  homes,  .some 
for  furnisiiings.  and  .some  to  pay  otT  debt. 

But  S«>cretarv  of  the  Treasury  William  E. 
Simon  has  to  yet  from  investor.s  and  savers 
the  money  that  you  as  legislators,  have 
h.mded  out  to  taxpayers. 

When  Simon  says  Lend  me.  "  Wall  Street 
savs  'Yes.  sir.  '  But  in  so  doiiif;.  it  may  then 
have  to  say    'No,  .sir"  to  other  borrowers. 

We  often  say  that  capl'al  is  the  goose  that 
!a\.s  Tl\e  g(jlden  e^us  in  ilie  United  States. 
But  it  companies  can  t  rai.se  funds  for  re- 
search and  tievelopmem.  for  new  plants,  or 
for  other  purpo.-es.  then  the  golden  ef,'i;s 
won't  get  laid,  and  Jolxs.  to  reduce  unem- 
plovnient.  wont  hatch. 

Many  companies — and  not  pygmies, 
either-  have  postponed  raising  monev  In 
Wall  Street  because  of  the  rl.se  in  Interest 
raiej^  or  unsettled  market  conditions  Among 
these  are  Ltnited  .\ircraft.  Emerson  Elec- 
tric. Cleveland  Electric  lUumina'ing  Co.  and 
-•Xshland  Oil. 

I  don't  Want  to  exauyerate.  New  securities 
are  being  marketed.  Wall  .Street  isn't  out  to 
lunch.  But  the  size  of  the  federal  deticit  has 
become  a  critical  influence. 


In  i!s  April  7  market  appraisal.  Aubrey  G. 
Lanston.  specialists  in  U.S.  securities,  siivs: 
"Although  soniethinc  like  75  percent  'of 
the  current  recession  may  be  beliind  u.s.  the 
Trea.siiry  so  far  has  ral.--ed  only  25  pcrct-nt 
or  so  of  its  total  new  mf>iiey  needs  in  calen- 
dar 1975  wiih  an  unctrtaai  but  surely  hut;e 
rash  need  remaining  through  l<)7ti.'  And 
that's  what  I'm  trying  to  get  acr<\ss. 

Yon.  Hs  legislators,  can  send  Simon  to  ;!;e 
Wall  Street  well  once  too  oftfii.  Federal 
deiicu  spending  has  it.s  limits,  a-.  President 
Ford  has   irequenlly  as.-^crled. 

Thint-M  are  looking  a  bit  better.  Whole- 
sale prices  have  stopped  advancing,  which 
augurs  well  lor  a  turther  decline  in  living 
cosi.s.  And  morlKaue  monev  has  become  mf>re 
plentiful,  which  suggests  tliat  homebuildint; 
will  increase.  V\e'll  gey  some  sort  of  a  re- 
covery this  year  in  all  firob.ibiluv  But  you 
have  it  ill  your  powerf  once  it  gets  goin^;. 
to  ,sihle  it   hy  depriiii;;   business  of   funds. 

The  moral  of  this  open  letter  is:  Govcrn- 
meni  dctlcils  can  cu.-hiou  the  economic 
fall,  liul.  as  a  corollary,  the"-  can  tlien 
blanket  the  rise 

Hence,  this  plea;  Dear  Mr.  C'ont;ressm.iii, 
be  careful,  tloni  .spend  away  recovery. 

L'NtiKi)  SrMts,  FiKMs  Com  iru.  ri.N  Borruwinc. 

Nei.d 

iI-!\     Robert    Leu/nen 

Ni.w  \iiKK  Li.ited  Aircraft  Co,  the  giant 
airplane  engine  manufacturer,  wants  to  bor- 
row s'ioi)  million  irom  the  public  tor  25  years. 

Bii'  the  cost  of  borrowing  that  sum  is  too 
hl«h.  and  compeiuion  for  long-term  moiuv 
loo  stiff. 

So.  United  Aircraft  has  delayed  its  bond 
oiferlni!  — one  of  the  major  corporations, 
banks  or  muiacipalities  having  lroub;e  rals- 
ii.«  mon^v   m  i.odav's  market. 

The  chief  reason  for  their  problem  i-.  the 
toush  competition  befveen  large  corporate 
borrowers  and     he  US,    rreasurv. 

The  blue-chip  corporations  and  ba:ik 
holding  companies  want  to  replace  short- 
term  debt  with  longer-term  borrowings,  and 
prepare  h>r  the  upturn  in  the  economy  that 
is  expected  this  summer.  Mean wli lie.  Uncle 
S:uu  is  fin.incing  the  largest  budget  deli''it 
in   history. 

Some  expert  financiers  believe  that  less 
credit -wort  liy  businesses  will  be  forced  out 
of  piiijlic  niarket.s  because  of  a  shortage  ol 
capital  irom  the  flow  oi  savings  in  the  na- 
tion. 

'J  he  proponents  of  catastrophe  >ee  the  tirsi 
signs  of  a  'crowding  out"  of  .some  would-be 
borrowers. 

"I'm  an  alarmist  I  dont  think  there  is 
enoiigs  money  to  go  around.  T'ae  nation '.s 
savings  are  not  great  enough.  It  is  possible 
that  the  cost  of  money  will  rise  to  12-15 
percent  in  the  next  12  months,  "  says  John 
Whitehead,  partner  of  Goldman,  Sachs  |ii: 
Co.  one  of  Wall  Street's  major  investment 
banking  linns. 

The  alarnnst  view  is  by  no  means  uniier- 
sal.  John  Guttreund.  a  partner  of  Salomon 
Bros,  believe.-,  the  money  is  there,  buT  It  - 
nervous.  ' 

He  wants  that  pronouncements  from  the 
US  Treasury  about  the  prospects  of  re- 
newed inllation,  higher  intere-t  rates  and 
sfiuee/mg  out  borrowers  will  become  seU- 
fultillmg  prophecies. 

Trea-ury  Secretary  William  E,  Simon,  a 
former  partner  of  Salomon  Bros,  told  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  Mar.  17.  'One 
possibility  is  that  excessive  federal  demands 
on  tlie  capital  markets  would  set  in  motion 
a  vicious  competition  between  the  govern- 
ment and  private  borrowers  for  capital  fund.s 
Inevitably,  mortgage  borrowers  and  medium- 
to  lower-rated  business  borrowers  would  be 
crowded  out  of  the  marketplace.  This  could 
abort  t!ie  expected  economic  recovery  at  an 
earlv  sia^e  and  cause  unemployment  to  rise 
again  " 
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There  Is  little  doubt  in  tlie  financial  com- 
munity that  the  recent  rapid  rise  In  the  cost 
of  money  has  been  caused  by  growing  real- 
ization that  the  Treasury  will  need  at  least 
5  70  billion  In  new  nioney  this  year — far  more 
than  has  been  required  In  the  past.  The  tax 
reduction  bill  has  Increased  the  pressure. 

The  crunch  became  evident  a  few  weeks 
;i  ;o  when  General  Motors  raised  a  record 
v!).')!)  million,  the  largest  industrial  offering 
in  hi  ton',  vvhlle  the  federal  government  was 
liorrowlng  $1.5  billion.  Several  public  utili- 
ties and  other  corporations  also  were  com- 
PL't  mg  for  capital. 

However,  the  strain.s  in  the  cajTital  markets 
lire  being  affected  by  other  factors  as  v\ell. 

The  top  100  corporations  saw  du  Pont  and 
General  Motors  borrowing  money,  and 
rushed  to  Join  the  race  to  market.  This 
"herd  Instinct,"  as  one  Investment  banker 
termed  it,  has  created  the  largest  demand 
for  long-term  capital  hi  history.  The  March 
bond  calendar  was  $4.5  billion  until  cancella- 
tions reduced  It. 

In  addition.  Wall  Str(?l  invrstmcnt  men 
were  overly  aggressive  In  pricing  the  offerings 
and  tried  to  obtain  live  lowest  possible  cost 
of  money  for  their  clieins. 

Investment  bankers  point  to  the  recent 
Digital  Equipment  financing  of  $75  million 
bonds  as  an  example.  The  financing  was  at- 
tempted Mar.  19,  after  the  company  was 
rated  A.  the  third  best  grade.  Lehman  Bros., 
manager  of  the  offering,  decided  that  the 
money  could  be  obtained  if  Dig'tal  paid  In- 
vestors 9.375  percent. 

Unfortnnately,  the  cast  of  money  was 
moving  higher  in  the  second  half  of  March, 
and  Digital  was  competing  with  General  Mo- 
tors and  the  federal  government.  Only  about 
30  percent  of  the  deal  succeeded;  the  re- 
maining bonds  were  sold  at  much  lower 
levels  for  a  return  closer  to  10  percent. 

Lehman  has  come  in  for  criticism  for  Its 
decisions  on  the  deal.  Lehman's  competitors 
are  shaking  their  heads  about  the  form — a 
straight  bond.  Thev  thhik  a  convertible  de- 
benture or  common  stock  would  have  been 
much  easier.  The  institutional  interest  hi 
Digital  is  not  hi  Its  debt,  but  in  its  shares — 
as  a  way  to  iiive;t  in  ihc  company's  spectac- 
ular growth  In  I  rofits.  Rushing  to  market 
at  9.375  percent  has  been  a  small  disaster  for 
Lehman  Bros,  and  a  source  of  embarrassment 
for  growth  companies  like  Digital. 

Though  the  return  on  good-quality,  long- 
term  Ijonds  has  risen  to  9  percent,  the  his- 
torical return  In  the  stock  market,  the  large 
financial  uistitutlons  prefer  common  stocks. 
The  recent  rally  In  the  market  has  fortified 
this  preference. 

Commercial  banks  have  to  be  wary  about 
possible  capital  losses  these  days,  and  prefer 
short-term  government  notes  to  longer-term 
obligations  of  corporations. 

There  is  a  growing  fear  in  the  bond  market, 
too,  about  sudden  declines  in  the  value  of 
some  Ls.sues  after  they  go  to  market.  Last 
week  a  utility  bond  plunged  12  points  from 
its  offering  price.  The  instability  of  the  mar- 
ket has  investors  In  a  state  of  shell  shock. 
•■Long-term  bonds  are  a  riskier  investment 
than  ever  before."  says  a  veteran  trader. 

The  wealthy  oil-producing  nations  are  not 
interested  in  the  U.S.  bond  market,  either, 
because  of  the  withholding  of  Interest  pay- 
nuius,  and  the  threat  that  a  new  bout  of 
inflation  will  reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

still,  needy  borrowers  can  get  money  if 
tiiey  are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  Utillt.'es 
,'  hir-h  get  an  AA  rating  for  credit-worthlntss 
n.sually  have  to  pay  hivestors  10  percent'. 
n.e  finest  Industrial  firms,  where  financial 
problems  are  nonexistent,  have  to  pay  9  per- 
'.iit  for  long-term  money  and  more  than 
r;  percent  to  borrow  for  five  to  seven  years. 

OthervvLso,  the  banks  can  lend  the  money 
Ur:  sliorter  periods.  Because  of  the  recession, 
the  prime  loan   rate  at  banks  has  dropped 


to  7'i  percent,  while  the  demand  for  money 
has  slackened. 

In  the  short  end  of  the  market,  the  cli- 
mate for  borrowing  has  dramatically  changed 
from  last  summer,  when  the  yield  on  Treas- 
ury bills  soared  to  13  percent.  Now,  the  re- 
turn is  a  percent,  a  slight  increase  in  recent 
days. 

This  changed  climate  is  not  expected  to 
last  long.  The  Treasury  is  borrowing  more  In 
the  shortest  end  of  the  market  presently, 
stressing  one-  to  two-year  Issues.  Irving 
Auerbach,  economist  at  Aubrey  G.  Lanston 
ix  Co..  Inc.,  which  specializes  Ui  government 
securities,  expects  the  Increa.'-ing  need  to 
finance  the  deficit  will  require  resorting  to 
even  shorter  maturities — '1'r\  afraid  bor- 
rowing for  three-  to  six-month  periods  will 
create  inflationary  tendencies  because  these 
borrowings  will  have  to  be  rolled  over  con- 
stantly." 

Tlie  biggest  danger  i.s  expected  this  sum- 
mer when  government  needs  reacli  a  peak 
and  corporate  demand  for  capital  is  ex- 
pected to  spurt  If  the  economy  gets  strong. 
The  Federal  Reserve,  which  has  been  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  money  and  buying  long- 
term  government  bonds,  will  be  called  oti 
for  more  help. 

Wall  Street  expects  interest  rates  to  in- 
crease In  the  short  end  of  the  market  and 
to  stay  high  in  the  long  range. 

".  .  .  If  the  Federal  Reserve  pur.sues  ajjpro- 
jiriately  cautious  policies,  crowding  out  "will 
develop  as  it  should  if  renewed  inflation  is 
to  be  avoided,  ...  I  believe  that  a  financial 
market  problem  is  in  any  case  unavoidable 
once  the  economy  gains  momentum,"  says- 
Albert  M.  Wojnilower,  senior  vice  president 
and  economist  for  First  Boston  Corp. 


P  EDERAL  REGULATION  OF 
BUSINESS 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaik.s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  som- 
time  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  in- 
creasing Federal  regulation  of  business. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  WiUiam  Simon 
has  warned  that  such  regulations  "en- 
dWber  almost  every  phase  of  business 
and  industrial  life  and  cost  consumers 
untold  billions  of  dollars." 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  excerpt  from  a 
speech  by  Murray  C.  Weidenbaiun,  for- 
mer assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  American  Business  at  Washington 
University  In  St.  Louis.  He  points  out 
that  Federal  regulators  are  often  con- 
cerned with  only  a  small  aspect  of  a  busi- 
ness, preventing  the  agency  from  acting 
with  concern  for  the  business  as  a  whole. 
Businesses  are  forced  to  spend  countless 
manhours  and  dollars  completing  bu- 
reaucratic paperwork,  rather  than 
spending  that  money  on  technical  in- 
novations, and  increasing  productivity. 
Tliis,  of  course,  results  in  lower  em- 
ployment and  higher  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Although  the  intent  of  many  Govern- 
ment regulations  is  laudable,  the  effect 
of  such  "arbitrary  and  uncontrolled  pow- 
er" is  deti-imental  both  to  the  individual 
citizen  and  to  the  American  economy. 
New  W\ve  of  Business  Regulation 

A  massive  expansion  of  government  con- 
trols over  private  Industry  is  clearly  under 


v.-ay.  Government  officials  are  playing  an  ever 
larger  role  in  what  traditionally  has  been  in- 
ternal business  decision-making.  Yet  the  new 
wave  of  government  regulation  is  not  merely 
an  Intensification  of  existing  activities;  in 
good  measure,  it  Is  a  new  departure. 

The  traditional  notion  of  government 
regulation  of  business  Is  based  on  the  model 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Un- 
der tills  approach,  a  federal  coimnlsElon  is 
established  to  regulate  a  specific  industry, 
with  the  related  concern  of  promoting  the 
well-being  of  that  Industry.  Often,  the  public 
(  r  con.>iU!ner  interest  Is  subordinated,  or  even 
i  :nci  cd. 

In  some  cases-becan.se  of  the  unique  ex- 
Pi-riLse  no.s.se.s£ed  bv  the  members  of  the  In- 
dustry or  its  job  enticements  for  regulators 
who  leave  government  employment — the 
regulators  commission  becomes  a  captive  of 
the  i.idustry  which  it;  is  supposed  to  regulate 
.\1  the  least,  this  is  a  popularly  held  view  of 
I'lC  development  of  the  federal  regulatory 
prooe.s-s.  In  addition  vo  the  ICC.  other  exam- 
ple ol  this  development  which  have  been 
cited  fro.li  time  to  time  include  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Comm.inica- 
tions  Co;nmis.^ion  and  tlie  Federal  Power 
Cnmmi.ssiori. 

.Mthou^h  that  ^\pe  of  fCvicral  i-egulatinn  of 
business  surely  continues,  the  new  regul:i- 
tory  etiort.-.  established  by  the  Congress  l;i 
recent  years  follow,  in  the  main,  a  fur.da- 
mentaily  dilferent  pattern.  EvaUiat.nt  the 
activities  of  these  newer  regulaton.-  efTorts 
with  tlie  ICC  type  of  model  Is  Inappropriate 
;i:id  may  .e;id  to  undesirable  public  policy. 

rhe  new  federal  regulatory  agencies  are 
sinniltaneously  broader  in  the  scope  of  their 
jurisdiction  t'.ian  the  ICC-CAB-FCC-FPC 
mode:.  Yet.  in  important  aspects,  they  are 
far  more  restricted.  This  anomoly  lies  at  tli? 
lieiirt  of  the  problem  of  relating  their  efT<ir' - 
to  the  national  interest. 

In  the  ca.ses  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tCLtion  Agency,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  t^c  C.Tn;:umcr  Proci- 
uct  Safety  Commission,  the  Federal  Enerf 
.Administration,  and  the  Occupational  Safet> 
and  Health  Administration,  the  regulatory 
agc'i.cy  is  not  limited  to  a  single  Industry.  In 
the  cas?  of  each  of  these  relative  newcomer- 
to  the  federal  bureaucracy,  its  Jurisdiction 
extends  to  tlie  bulk  of  the  private  sector  and 
at  times,  to  productive  activities  In  the  p'.ib;!.- 
se:tnr  itself. 

It  is  this  far-ranging  characterLstic  that 
makes  it  impractical  for  any  single  industry 
to  dominate  tliese  regulatory  activitie.-  in  th;- 
numner  of  the  traditional  model. 

Yet  in  comparison  with  the  older  ageuvles. 
liie  newer  federal  regulators  la  many  im- 
portant ways  operate  in  a  far  narrower  .sphere 
That  is,  they  are  not  concerned  wit,h  the 
totality  of  a  company  or  industry,  but  only 
with  the  segment  of  operations  which  faili, 
under  their  jurisdiction.  This  limitation  pre- 
vents the  agency  from  developing  too  close 
a  concern  with  the  overall  weU-bemg  of  any 
Company  or  industry.  Rather,  it  can  result 
in  total  lack  of  concern  over  the  effects  of 
its  specific  actions  on  a  company  or  Uiduatry 

II  there  is  any  .special  iutereat  liiat  may 
Couie  to  dominate  such  an  agency,  it  is  the 
one  that  is  preoccupied  with  its  specitic 
t.-.sk — enviroiinient.lI  cleanup,  elimination  of 
job  dLscriminatlon,  establishment  of  safer 
working  conditions,  reduction  of  prcxluci 
hai^rds  and  so  forth. 

Thus,  little  If  any  at'oentiou  may  be  given 
to  the  basic  mission  of  the  industry  to  pro- 
vide goods  and  services  to  the  public.  Also 
ignored  may  be  cross-cutting  concerns  or 
matters  broader  than  the  specific  charier  of 
the  regulating  agency,  such  as  productivity, 
economic  growth,  employment,  cost  to  the 
consumer,  effects  on  overall  living  standards 
and  infiatlonary  Impacts.  At  times,  the 
process  may  .sccni  to  be  epitomized  by  that 
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p.-overbinl  deniist  who  -cos  his  patient  !i> 
:;.rrely  two  rows  L>f  teeth  surrotiuded  by  a 
:i   ,~"i  of  mi-icc'ilaneons  material. 

The  result  of  the  new  approacli  to  govern- 

•    It  retaliation  of  btisiness  may  be  the  re- 

/  e   of    tlie    traditional    siniation.    Rather 

...11  beine  dominated  by  a  given  industry. 

'    0  new  type  of  federal  resnlatory  activity  is 

I.-    more   likely   to   utilize   the   reiources  of 

.  .rloii.^  lndiu->trie.=.  or  to  ignore  iheir  needs. 

i  order  to  further  the  specific  objectives  of 

'.le  agency.  My  personal  study  of  the  actlvl- 

■  -s  of  flie-:e  new  regvilatory  agencies  reveals 
ii;  inv   negative   a.specls  of  considerable   im- 

lo   beyin   with,   it    i.5   diflioult    to   crili'i--e 

iieir  basic  approach.  One  must  po.s.sess  the 

i-er.vunality   of  Scrooge   to  quarrel   with   the 

.:  tenl  of  tlie  nev.  wave  of  federal  regulation — 

ult    working    conditions,    better    product.s 

ii  tlie  coiisiiMier.  eluninatiiig  discrimination 

.'■:  pniplovmeiit   reducing  environmental  pol- 

ition   and  so  forth    .^nd   tlic  programs  es- 

iblished  to  deal  with  the-^^e  problems  have 

.1    times  yielded  significant  benefits. 

But  no  realiatir  evaluation  of  the  practice 

government    regulation    comfortably    fits 

•;.f  notion  of  benig!i  and  wit^e  otficial.s  mak- 

■  -;    together   sen-ible   decisions    in    the   So- 
ety'.s    greater    interests.    Instead,    we    find 

•.v.tice.     bias,     stupidity,     concentration     on 
'i'.ia.   conllicts   among    the   regulators   and. 
..•:st    of    all,    arbitrary    and     uncontrolled 
pi  iwer  .   .   . 

I  iie  agencies  carrying  out  federal  rcgula- 
:i  are  proliferating  .  .  . 

I  lie  administrative  cost  of  this  army  of 
••■  lurcers  lappro.Kimaiely  *2  billion  a  year  to 
-Mppdit  a  regulatory  work  force  in  excess  of 
>; '.  uoui  repre.sents  but  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
I:  is  the  costs  in'.posed  on  the  private  sector 
'hat  are  really  large,  tlie  added  e.xpenses  of 
business  firms  wliicli  must  compiv  with  gov- 
err.ment  directives,  and  which  inevitably 
have  to  pas.;  on  these  cosL-.  to  their  custom- 
ers. 

.\  direct  cost  of  government  CDiitmls  is  the 
growing  paperwork  burden  imposed  on  busi- 
ness lirms.  the  e.xpen^ive  and  time-consum- 
ir.g  process  of  submitting  reports,  making 
app'.ications.  filling  out  quest  lunnaires,  re- 
plying lo  orders  and  directives,  and  appeal- 
ing in  the  courts  from  .some  of  the  regulatory 
rulings  There  now  are  5.14fJ  ditferent  types 
oi  approved  government  forms  Individuals 
and  business  firms  spend  o\er  130  million 
man-hours  a  year  filling  them  out  .  ,  . 

Alio' her  liidden  cost  of  federal  regulation 
is  a  reduced  rate  of  technological  innova- 
tion The  longer  that  it  takes  for  .•?nme  change 
to  be  approved  by  a  federal  regulatory 
agencv — a  new  product  or  a  more  efficient 
production  proce.s.s — the  less  likely  that  the 
change  will  be  made 

The  private  co.sts  of  government  regulation 
arise  in  good  measure  from  the  attitudes  of 
'he  regulators  To  quote  a  member  of  the 
C  .n-,iimer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
When  It  involves  a  product  that  is  unsafe. 
I  don  t  care  how  much  it  costs  the  company 
to  correct  the  problem."  Nobdoy  can  fault 
the  commi.ssion  for  not  put'ing  if>  money 
(and  the  public'-*   where  its  big  mou'h  is. 

In  one  recent  case  where  an  otTending 
•ampany  had  not  posted  a  label  on  us  prod- 
uct bearing  the  correct  orncialese  r  cannot 
be  made  non  poisonous'),  it  was  forced  to 
de-truv  the  contents.  With  little  concern 
a'-;(iut  costs,  the  commission  apparenlly  did 
:;ii'  tlnnk  about  such  economical  solutions 
.1-  pasting  a  new  label  on  the  can. 

.■\n  expected  result  of  the  lack  of  attention 
•■.  'he  costs  of  regulation  is  the  opportunity 
;  ir  taureaucrBt.s  to  engage  in  all  sorts  of  exer- 
•  ises  in  trivia  and  on  occasMii  sheer  non- 
sense What  size  to  establish  for  toilet  partl- 
T ions'  How  big  Is  a  hole?  lit  depends  where 
ii  is)  When  is  a  roof  a  floor:"  What  colors 
:•>  paint  various  parrs  of  a  building''  How 
(requently  are  spittoon-s  to  be  cleaned''  .  .  . 


Consider  the  pli:-,h'  o:'  •A\c  smail  inisi'-.e.;--- 
man  wiio  tries  to  dPiil  v.r.h  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  .■\dmlnistration  rules 
without  paying  for  expensive  outside  assist- 
ance. The  results  stagger  the  mind.  Start 
with  a  supjjosedly  simple  matter,  the  defini- 
tion of  ail  exit.  The  dicionary  tells  us  that 
e.\u  is  "a  passage  or  way  out."  For  O.SH.\ 
enforcers,  defining  exit  is  a  challenge  to  their 
bureaucratic  instincts  and  they  are  not  found 
wanting.  To  OSH.A.  an  exit  Is  "thai  portion 
of  a  means  of  egress  which  is  separated  from 
all  other  spaces  of  the  building  or  structure 
by  construction  or  equipment  as  required  in 
this  subpart  lo  provide  a  protected  way  of 
travel  to  the  exit  discharge." 

Obviously,  you  have  to  find  out  what  Is  "a 
means  of  egress"  a.s  well  as  an  "exit  dis- 
charge" Exit  discharge  is  defined  merely  as 
"that  portion  of  a  means  of  egress  between 
tue  lermination  of  an  exit  and  a  public  way." 
But  OSHA  defines  "a  means  of  egress  "  as  "a 
continuous  and  unobstructed  way  of  exit 
travel  from  any  point  in  a  building  or  struc- 
ture to  a  public  way  and  consists  of  three 
separate  and  distinct  parts;  the  way  of  exit 
acce.ss.  tlie  exit  and  tlie  way  of  exit  discharge. 
A  means  of  egress  comprises  llie  vertical  and 
horizontal  ways  of  travel  and  siiall  include 
intervening  room  spaces,  doorways,  liallways. 
corridors,  passageways,  balconies,  ramps, 
stairs,  enclosures,  exits,  escalators,  horizontal 
exits,  conns,  and  yards  " 

Unlike  the  dictionary.  OSHA  is  unable  to 
provide  a  definition  of  exit  which  does  not 
contain  the  word  exit  in  it.  And  exit  is  a 
comparatlvelv  easy  one.  Try  ladder,  where 
tlie  reader  literally  has  to  cope  with  tliree 
reiidliions  of  the  same  tedious  set  of  defini- 
tions plus  one   trigonometric   functifni.   . 

The  operation  of  the  Occupational  Safctv 
and  Healtli  Act  provides  a  pertinent  ex- 
ample of  how  governmenl  regulation  can 
lo.se  sight  of  the  basic  objective  A  ccHnpany, 
particularly  a  .'^inaller  one  without  Its  own 
specialized  safety  per.sonnel.  which  invites 
OSHA  to  come  to  the  plant  to  tell  the  man- 
agement whicli  practices  need  to  be  revi--ed 
Ui  inoet  the  agency's  standards  instantly 
lays  U>elf  open  to  citations  for  infractions 
of  liie  OSHA  rules  and  regulations  The  law 
makes  no  provision  for  so-called  courtesy 
inspect  lon.s. 

In  order  u  get  around  tlie  problem,  one 
regional  ottice  of  O.SH.A  has  come  up  with  a 
beautifully  bureaucr.itic  solution.  They  sug- 
gest that  companies  take  photogr.iphs  of 
their  premi.ses  and  send  them  to  OSHA  for 
off-site  review  After  all.  if  the  inspectors  do 
not  actu.iUy  "see"  the  violations,  they  can- 
not issue  citations  for  them!   .   ,   . 

It  IS  periiaps  inevitable,  but  tlie  prolifera- 
tion of  government  controls  ha.s  led  to  con- 
flicts among  control.^  and  controllers  In 
^ivne  ca.ses.  the  rules  ol  a  given  agency  work 
at  cross  purposes  with  each  other  OSHA 
mandates  backtip  alarms  on  vehicles  at  con- 
struction sites  but  al.'o  requires  employee.-, 
to  wear  earplugs,  to  protect  them  against 
noi^e.  tiiat  can  make  it  extremely  dimcult  to 
hear  the  alarms  More  .serious  and  more  fre- 
quent are  the  contradictions  ber.veen  the 
rulings  of  two  or  more  government  agen- 
cle.-,  ... 

The  simple  task  of  washing  children  s  pa- 
Jama^s  in  .\ew  'V'ork  State  exemplifies  how 
two  .-ets  of  laws  Ciin  pit  one  worthy  objective 
against  another.  In  this  case  ecologv  versus 
safety  Because  of  a  ban  on  phosphate.-,  in 
detergents,  the  mother  who  launders  her 
child's  sleepwear  in  an  ecologically  stnind 
way  may  risk  washing  away  its  required  fire- 
resistant  properties. 

In  1973.  No'.v  York  State  banned  the  sale 
of  detergents  containing  phosphates,  in  an 
erfort  to  halt  water  pollution.  Less  than  t'.vo 
months  later,  a  federal  regulati"n  tixik  effect 
requiring  clnldrens  sleep',s,ear  to  be  flame- 
retardant  New  'i'ork  hnu^Aive.-.  now  face  a 
dilemm.i,  because  phosphates  are  tlie  strong- 
est protector  of   tire-retardeiicv.  Thev  hold 


:;  .;i  and  minerals  in  s;iUuion.  preventing  the 
formation  of  a  mask  on  the  fabric  that 
would  inactivate  flame-resistancy.  What  does 
a  conscientious  mother  do  in  a  phosphate- 
banned  area  to  avoid  dres.siug  lier  child  in 
nightclothes  that  could  burn  up.  Smuggle  in 
the  forbidden  detergent?  Commit  an  illegal 
a:  t  of  laundry?  .  .  . 

This  Is  nit  a  gener.il  attack  on  pi:  forms 
of  government  action,  .\  sociciy.  acting 
through  government,  can  and  sliould  act  to 
protect  consumers  against  rapacious  sellers, 
individual  workers  against  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers, and  future  generatlor.i>  against  th.ose 
wlio  would  waste  the  nation's  resources  .  .  . 

Because  of  the  very  substantial  co.5ts  and 
other  adverse  side-effects  that  they  give  ri.se 
to.  society  .should  take  a  new  and  hard  look 
at  the  existing  array  of  gvivernment  controls 
over  business,  A  substantial  effort  should  be 
made  to  eliminate  those  controls  that  gen- 
erate excessive  costs.  Ratiier  than  blithely 
cjiuiniiing  to  prolilerate  government  con- 
trols over  bus.ness.  nlteriiiitive  means  of 
.tchieving  important  national  objectue.s 
sliould  be  explored  and  developed,  soluti  ns 
that  expand  ratlier  tiiaii  reduce  the  roh>  of 
tlie  market 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  miaiiiniou.s  coiisent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence wu.s   granted  as  follows   to: 

Mr.  Treen  I  at  the  reque.st  of  Mr 
RiiODrsi .  from  5:30  p.m.  today,  and  bal- 
ance of  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness a.s  member  of  Board  of  Visitoi'.s  to 
tlie  .Air  Foi'ce  Academy. 

Mr.  Hefner  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neili. I.  for  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  buslne.s-s. 

Mr.  ROBIN.SON  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  ' .  for  balance  of  week,  on  account 
of  official  business  as  member  of  Board 
of  Visitors  to  ilie  Air  Force  Academy. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimoiLs  con.sent.  permi.s.sion  to 
addi'e.s.s  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr    Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kelly  1.  to  revise  and  e.\- 
tend  tlieir  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  to:  > 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  10  minutes,  on 
April  16. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  on  April  16. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  on  April  17. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  for  5  minutes,  on  April 
16. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  Hechler  of  Ma.s.sachusetts.  for 
5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hastings,  for  .30  minutes,  on  April 
17,  1975. 

'The  following  Members  «at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TsoNGASi  to  revise  and  e.\- 
tend  tlieir  remaiks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:  > 

Mr.  McKay,   for  5  minutes,   today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  20  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  EiLBERG.  for  5  minutes,  today.  " 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Ms.  Abzuc.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  for  10  minutes,  today 
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Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Vigorito.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
RoDiNO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
DoDD.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Bfademas,  for  10  minutes,  today 
Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
BcNKER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
,    Alexander,    lor    30   minutes. 
17.  1975.  I 


on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con  cnt.  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
r ranted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  tliree  instances,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  not'.vithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $895. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kfllyi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:  ' 

Mr.  BlESTER. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennes.-ce. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  MlCloskey. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Penwick. 

Mr.  Derwinski  iii  t'.'.o  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehufst. 

Ml'.  Du  Pont.  I 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  .Arizona  in  three  in- 
.stances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  tv.o  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Broyhill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goldwater, 

Mr.  McDade. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TsoNGASi.  and  to  include 
extraneous  ma'tter : » 

Mr.  MiKVA. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  hi  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Moffett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes.  i 

Ms.  Spellman.  ! 

Mr.  Scheuer  in  fi\c  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  ten  In- 
stances. 

Mrs.  SrHROLorR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Roncalio  in  five  instances. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title,  whicli 
was  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  to  ex'end  the 
effective  date  of  certain  prori'^ion^  oi  the 
Cjmniodi'.y  Futures  Traciiiig  Comini-  '"in  .•\o'. 
of  1974. 


JOl] 


rr  RESOLUTION  PRESEXTi^D  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administ:-ation,  rtoorted 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  Pi*esident,  for  his  approval, 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  t!ie 
following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  3li5.  To  exlend  llie  eiTejti>e  da'e 
of  certain  provisions  of  Ihe  Coininociity  lu- 
tores  Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  T30NGAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mine 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•  at  6  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  17,  1975.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execiUi\e 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

800.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Ofli  e  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  improvei'nent  in  various  watersiieds,  none 
of  which  involves  a  project  witli  a  structure 
which  provides  more  than  4,000  acie-ieet  of 
total  capacity,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended  [5  U.S.C.  1005|;  to  'ihe  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

801.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assisian'.. 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  variou,? 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  National  Guard,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Commitiee 
on  Armed  .Services. 

802.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assio'.ant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to' the  Committee  on  ."^rnicd 
Services. 

803.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transiniiting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Interim  Compliance  Panel  for  calendar  year 
1974,  pursuant  to  section  5(f)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safely  Act  of 
1969  (Public  Law  91-173);  to  the  Commiliee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

804.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  by 
adding  a  new  seciion  providing  for  work  in- 
jury coverage  of  Federal  petit  and  grand 
jurors  in  the  performance  of  tlieir  duties; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

805.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Eduction,  and 
■Welfare,  transmitting  a  propased  final  regu- 


iat;uii  ;ov  !he  Follow  Tiirough  progr.iin  viiiclp:' 
title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  .\'  '<  of 
1904.  as  nmended,  pursuant  to  section  4'! 
(d)il)  oI  the  Gener.^l  Education  ProViSlOli^ 
.^I'l,  as  amended;  to  the  Coniini;tee  on  Ldu- 
c.iLion  and  Labor. 

8')t),  A  lel'er  from  tjie  Executne  .Secret.i:-. 
:o  tlie  Dcpannient  of  Health,  Ed'ii''aiion.  a.-fl 
Vi'elfare.  tran^-nuiting  proposed  re};,'.ilai;rjn 
governi!;,  '.he  Community  Schools  Act,  pur- 
.-j'l.int  to  section  431(d)  (1)  of  liie  Gener.'.l 
Education  Provisions  Aci,  as  amended;  lo 
the  Connnil'ce  on  Education  and  Labor. 

807.  S  Icuer  ironi  the  "vice  Presicient  fur 
Government  and  Public  .^flairs.  NutiO-i?.I 
Railioad  I'.issenfer  Corporation,  tran'^mifti.ig 
a  icpoM  for  the  monih  of  F.;'oruary  197,i,  on 
the  aveifti^e  iuimber  of  passangers  per  day  on 
'OD.M-d  each  train  operated,  and  ihe  ontiiue 
peifornirtuce  at  the  final  de.-iin.tlio;:  of  tac;. 
Train  oneraiid.  by  roiue  and  by  railroad,  pur- 
suant to  .section  308(a)  (2)  of  tlie  Rail  P.i-- 
sentier  Service  Act,  as  ameiuled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

8ii6.  .4.  letter  from  the  Director.  Cffire  (,, 
.■.ia:'as-.':'neni  a.ia  Budget.  Executive  Orticc  o; 
the  Pifcsident.  iransmitung  plans  for  worl'.s 
of  iiiiprovemenl  in  various  uatersiied--.  each 
of  whicn  iiivohes  a  project  with  at  least  r.ne 
sritLiurc  v.;iich  provif;cs  more  than  4.0UO 
:-!"'rc-leet  A  total  cappciiy.  pur,-uani  to  sCl - 
lion  5  of  llie  Watersiied  Protection  and  Flood 
Preveiiiio;!  Act,  as  amended  |5  U.S.C.  lOUol; 
'o  the  Commitiee  on  Public  Woi  Ks  aid 
Transoorlation. 

61XK  A  leuer  from  "lie  .'Acting  .\dininistrator 
of  CTpnt;ral  Hervi'-e^,  transmitting  a  inos- 
i;e  tu,-  proposing  iniprovements  to  the  jJlana 
.tnd  coir:nletion  of  a  pedestri.Tn  bridu?  to  t;;e 
new  ijuiidnig  occupied  tav  the  US.  Tax  Conn 
iji  \Va  hington,  D.C.;  to  tlie  Commit  .ee  r.,- 
Publi.    Works  and  Transportation. 

e.iO.  .\  letter  irc.m  the  Adminisira'or  i." 
Veterans'  Afl'airs.  transmitting  a  draft  .i;" 
l>rono.'ed  legislation  to  amend  title  38,  Uui.tc: 
.Satp.s  Code,  in  o-der  to  extend  and  iinprci- 
tiie  •iroiir.^m  of  exchange  of  medical  iniorn-.a- 
tif)n  uelwecn  the  Veterans'  Adminis-raiion 
and  the  medical  communiiy.  and  for  o.her 
p'.irjiose.-;  to  li.e  Commiliee  on  Veter.in 
.7fti.;:r  . 

811.  .\  iL'.ier  from  ihe  .Acting  Secrt',ar\  of 
Die  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  ft.r 
■  aleiidar  year  1973  on  the  operation  and  ef!e.  i 
of  the  Domestic  International  Sales  Corpo'-r.- 
Tion  legislation,  pursuant  to  section  506  o' 
Public  La-,v  92-178;  to  the  Commit'.ce  c:: 
Ways,  find  Means. 

Ri:cLivi  D  Fro.m  the   CoMHrRuiiKR  CiiNrr.w 

812.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Conip- 
'  roller  Cieneral  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
iniltin.:;  a  report  on  the  release  of  budj^ei 
aulhorny  -'or  tire  Job  Opportunities  Pro- 
gram of  liie  Eronomic  Development  .^dmiiii'-- 
iration.  Department  of  Commerce,  reported 
TO  Coii;;ress  by  the  President  a-s  a  deferral 
I  D7.5-  141)  and  reclassified  by  the  Comptroller 
General  as  a  rescission,  which  was  not  ap- 
proved by  liie  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-107  i  : 
io  tliC  Committee  on  Appropriations  a  ::< 
>  idered  lo  be  printed. 

813.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  U.iited  States,  transmitting  a  list  of 
reports  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
-Accounting  Office  during  March  1975.  pur.^u- 
ant  to  sp.  'ion  234  of  Public  Law  91  510;  to 
tlie   C'rin'mii  tee  on   Government   Operatio.is. 


PEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XlH^reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proiier 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  H.\LEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTairs.  H.R.  4109.  A  bill  to  amend 
tiie  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  Enlarge- 
ment Act  i88  Stat.  2089)   (Rept.  No.  94   148i . 
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Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tiie  'W'tiole 
Ho\i.se  on  thp  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  anU 
I.i-ular  Affairs.  H.R.  2808.  A  bill  U>  amenU  the 
J. .11'!;  re;-olution  of  July  !3.  I!i33  (fi3  Stat. 
loiij).  to  provide  it  the  acceptance  ol  addi- 
tii>nal  lands  for  the  Home  if  Franklin  D. 
r,'(X.>eveU  Natioiial  Hi.>ti>no  Site,  and  lor 
('  h<-r  purpo*.e.s;  v.ith  amendinenf  i  FJepr  No. 
'•*  M'M.  Referred  to  the  Commi'tee  of  tlia 
V  1  ."e  H'>i;>e  on  the  St.ite  cf  tlie  Union 

"Tr.  HAI.EY:  Comnn'tLe  on  Interior  and 
■;  -.liiir  Affair-'.  H.R.  426:i  A  bUI  to  niiiend 
'■):<•  Organic  Art  of  CJviam  and  the  RevLsed 
('>.'-i;;iuic  Act  of  the  v,rg:n  inland.-:  with 
amendment  iRcpt.  No  04-150).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  tS-.e  Wliole  House  on  the 
i-ate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  r.hi.oi-.:  Commi"  tee  on 
jMiles  Hovise  R?><.iU!tian  403.  Re.soliitlon  pro- 
v.dniK  for  the  con.sider.-it'.jn  of  H.R  4'<7.5. 
.\  h:'A  to  amend  the  Rail  Pa^en^er  t-er; ice 
Ac:  to  provide  financial  a  .si  tance  to  the  Na- 
tui:i  il  Railroad  Pa.-*ent;er  Corporation,  and 
:  ■:  o^iier  purpo.-.ei  (R^pt  No,  04  !51».  Re- 
.r'rred  t.i  the  Hni;.',;  C'alend.ir. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  of  conference. 
Cciiterence  report  cm  H  R.  42<i6  (Rent,.  No. 
I'l    15Jt.  Ordered  to  bo  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  n!!e  X  and  clause  4 
of  lule  XXII.  pubhc  biIL>  and  le.'^olution.s 
were  introduced  arid  .scveially  leitired 
a.s  follows: 

By  Mr    ANDER.SON  oi  CalUoniia: 

H  R.  6017.  A  bill  to  promote  the  con.>iei\.i- 

•'.I'H  and  orderly  deve'opireat  of  hard  min- 

f-r  r,    re-ources   of   the  deep   .se.»hed.   pendinit 

ici  >;)tion  of  an  international  regime  relating 

!:   reto;   jointly  to  th?  Conimlttee.s  on  Mer- 

;..ii:t  Ma-lne  and  Fisuei  te*.  and  Interuir  and 

I:.-v,'ar  Atf.iir.->. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H.R.  6018.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Urban  \'a.'i.s 
Transportation  Act  of  litC4  to  require  that 
no  urbaa  nias.s  transpxirtaii.in  project  be 
approved  by  the  faecrctary  ot  T:;.:isporta*liin 
nnlesa  the  applicant  for  the  project  itives 
sati.^faf^tory  a--suraiices  that  iree  tran.=-porta- 
tion  service  will  be  provided  to  elderly  and 
handicapped  p>erHons  dnrint;  nonpeak  hours; 
to  the  Committee  on  P\iblic  Works  and 
'Ir.in.-portatlon. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  iior  himself,  Tllr.  Roe, 
M.S.    HuLizM.w.    r.iid    Mr.    Long    of 
>;aryland)  : 
H.R    C019    A  bill   to  ii.'isure   Ih.il  an  iudi- 
iiidual  or  funiiiy  vvho.^e  income  is  increased 
by  rea-wn  of  a  general  increa:;e  in  moutbly 
social  .sc'.urity  benefits  will  not,  because  of 
.stich  general  incrca  =e.  suffer  a  los.s  of  or  re- 
duction   In    the    benefits   the    Individual    or 
family  hnj  been  receivinj;  under  certain  Fed- 
eral  or   federally   assisted   progiam.-.    lo   the 
Coir.imf  '..ee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for    hiin.'^el  ,    Mr. 

^Tr.     M.^zzoI.I.     Mr.     Hawkins.     Mr. 

Ai.Hi.t  V.  Mr.   IIvRRiN(;ruN',   Mr.  Lfh- 

ii..N-.    Mr.    Gti.mam,    Mr.    Ckir,    A^r. 

KRfP.s.    Mr.    Drtn-.an.    Mr.    Long    of 

Mj.ryland.   Mr.    Lt  cotTT.   Mr.   Hic  K^. 

M.S.     Ai;/.LC,     Mr.     Richmond.     Mr. 

&ui.AP.i-.  Mr   D  A.-iuTRs.  Mr.  Fri.v.  Mr. 

M.wv.    Mr.    MtNrr\.    Mr.    Gon.'.mf.z. 

Mr.  PrrHTApc,  and  Mr    Tscngasi  : 

il  R.  C020.  A  bill  to  amend  ."iection  207  of 

■  Mo  18.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  pro- 

hi')it  foi-mer  Federal  empiovce:-  v.ho  p:inicl- 

paied  In  a  contract  fonn-.ilation  iroin  being 

employeU  for  a  period  of  2  years,  by  anyone 

• ':  '1  has  a  direct  lnlere-.i  la  the  contract:  to 

f  fom.n.ittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for'  him -elf,  Mr. 
Rtnaldo,  Mr.  C'-Nvr.H'!.  Mr.  E.ow.>Rt>s 
of  CrtUfornia,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr. 
BuRCEMES,  Mr.  BuKKE  of  Florida.  Mr. 
HECHLm  of  West  Virsjlni.T.  Mr.  Hn..s- 
To.SKi,     Mr.     Quir.     M..     Lloyo    of 


Cilifornia.  Mr.  St  Germain-.  Mr    .\v- 
CoiN,    Mrs.    Si'ELi,.MAN,    &;r.    Mollo- 
HAN,  Mr.  Yatt-on-.  Mr.  Mri.FORD.  Mr. 
Bonker.     Mr.     Chari.fs     Wi13c»n    ol 
Texas.    Mr.    Cougkliv.    Mr.    Stark, 
Mr.  Bi-ANcii.\Ro.  Mr.  Ch\rle5  H.  vV'n,- 
SON    oi    California,    Mr     Howe,    Mr. 
Fa.sc ELL.  and  Mr.  Vandeh  Veen)  ; 
H.R.  C021.  A  bill   lo  amend  .eciion  2U7  of 
title  18.  United  .States  Code,  in  older  lo  pro- 
hibit former  Federal  employees  who  partici- 
pated in  a  con'ract  formulation  Iroin  being 
employed,  for  a  period  of  2  year?.,  by  anyone 
who  h.i-i  n  direct  intc-ie.st  in  the  confiiict;  to 
the  Com'-attee  on  the  .Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Mas.'iachus.tls: 
H  K.  60'J2  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  and 
XVm  of  liie  Social  Security  Acu  to  correct 
certain  ptc.blems  winch  presently  limit  the 
effecMvene;.'.  of  the  medicare  protrain  and 
'he  avail.bility  of  benefits  tiicreunder,  and 
to  provide  a  review  and  ritudy  of  the  medi- 
care proj^rpm  to  determine  additional  ways 
of  ma'-ing  auch  program  work  better  from 
the  stan<ipoin^  of  patlent  =  :  jointly  lo  tiie 
Committees  on  Wa\s  and  Meai.o.  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreit;n  Commerce. 

By  Mr  JOHN  L.  BURTON  ; 
H.R.    eo.":!.    A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Reserve  Ac  t  to  limit  the  terms  of  members  of 
the  Board  to  4  years  atid  to  alter  the  com- 
petition of   the   membership;    to   the   Coni- 
nntree  on  B.i'ikiiiK.  Currenov  and  Hon-ing. 
Bv  Mr.   COUGHI.IN    (for   liim  elf    Mr 
F(.HD  of  Tennes.^ee.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mi  = 
HECKLtR  of  Mas.--acluijeits,  Mr    .Jee- 
FORDS.  Mr.  Kelly.  Mr,  Lent.  Mr.  Mc- 
KtNNEV,   ;>ud   Mr.  Paxtison   of  New 
York )  : 
HR    6024.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Intern.il 
Re-,  euue    C:<de    of    1954    to    provide    a    ba-ic 
■ji.OOO   exemption    from   ln;ome    tax.   In    the 
c.^se  of  an  individual  or  a  married  couple, 
for  amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions, 
or  other   retuement    benetitj;    l.j   the   Coni- 
niUtoe  on  Way.i  and  ^!e.in.s. 
By  Mr.  "fsHt,E.M.->N: 
HR    G;i25.  A  bill  to  repeal  .^ertion  411   (b) 
(4»   ol  the  Higher  Edncatton  Act  of  1965;   to 
the  r~mmittee  on  Educa*ion  ?nd  I  abir. 

B-    Mr.    F.'^SCELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
-Metcai  ve  Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  ol 
California.      Mr.      Rosenthal,      Mr. 
Di-NCAN  of  Tennessee,  Mr    Hawkins. 
Mr.  Ppitcfiard,  Mrs.  SfHROEDnt.  Mr. 
Dices.  Mr   OrTiNGER,  Mr   Plorio,  Mr. 
Mo.sHER,  Mr.  ^tA7zoLI.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. Mr.  Stapic.  Mr  Kp.ebs.  Mr  Koch. 
Mr.  Det.i  uMs.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr    Ford  of  Tcnne-stp.  Mr. 
Lecgett,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Levt,  Mr. 
RooNJTT,  and  Mr.  Ba:  At  is)  : 
H  R    6i'26.  A  bill  to  provide  tha:  meetings 
OI  Government  ageiuies  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  for  other  purpo.e;;  to  the  Coni- 
tnittee  on  Government  Operattnns. 

By    Mr.    F.A.SCELL     (for    him=clf,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr  Rogers,  and 
Mr.  Moss)  : 
H  R   0027.  A  bill  to  provide  that  meetings 
ot  Government  aceticie.s  shall  lie  open  to  the 
pi  biic.  and  for  other  purpo.ses;   to  the  Coin- 
mil  tee  on  Govprnment  Oper.xtions. 
By  Mr   HAMMFRSCHMIDT: 
HR.    6028    A    bill    to   repeal    the   enrnines 
li!n!ta:ion  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wars  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HR.    6029.    A    bill    to   amend    ti,o   Clayion 
Autitritsi.  Act  to  remove  certain  exemptioiis 
where  price^  are  unduly  enhanced  by  rea.-on 
of  monopoly  or  attempt  to  monopolize  by  la- 
bor, agricultural,  or  hortlcultur.-il  organii-a- 
tion-:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCI.ORY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GoNZALt7.  Mr.  CAr.n,  Mr.  Oibbon.s, 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.<  F'enwicu.  Mr  Hicks, 
Ms.  Abzlc,  Mr.  Donn,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. Mr.  MfK:NN!-v.  eiid  Mr.  Mar- 
tin) : 
H.R.  6030.  A  bill  to  Ci-tablish  a  program  for 
tVie  U'.ii'ed  Stiites  to  convert  to  the  interna- 


tir.iial  metri.-  system;    to  the  Committee  on 
t<.  ui;ce  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himf^elf,  Mr. 
Brown    of    California.    Mr.    Teaci-e, 
Mr.    MosuFR,    Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr. 
Hf-.cHf.ER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.     Fr«T-*.     Mr.     Stmincton.     Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Ror.  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr. 
Myfes  of  Peiui  :ylvanla.  Mr.  gcHEr;  r. 
Mr.  EMtny.  Mr.  OTTir.-c.ER,  Mr.  Hayes 
of   Indiana,   Mr.   Harki.v.   Mr.    Domi, 
Mr.  Bloi'IN,  Mr.  H.\ll.  Mr.v.  Liwyd  of 
Tennessee,     Mr.     Peri-Er..     and     Mr. 
Yatr.-iN)  ; 
H  R.   6(»J1.  A  bill   to  authorize  in   the  En- 
erpy  Rp-,e.^rch  and  Development  Admini.tru- 
tiou  a  Federal  priiLr-nu  of  rf  .search,  develcip- 
ment,   and   demon.- tra' ion   designed   lo  pro- 
niote    ele;!iic    vehicle    technoloj-'ies    and    to 
demonstrate    liie    commercial    feasibility    ol 
electric   vrhicle.s;    to  the  Commit  lee  on  aci- 
e:ce  :Mid  Technology. 
F,y  Mr.  McF.^LL: 
H  R   6o;i2  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  En- 
v:rr)nmeiUal  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide  for 
the   judicial   reviev.-   of  environment   impat ' 
findings   made    by   Federal    agencies;    to   the 
C  mmittee  on    Mi-nhant   Marine   and   Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mis  MINK: 
H  R.  603:f.— A  bill  to  amend  the  KU-nieiiLur 
and  t>econdar\-  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  the  esiablLsh- 
inent  and  operalion  of  a  National  Center  for 
Asian  .Studies;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H  R.  6034.  A  bill  to  provide  rehef  to  certain 
small  busine.-s  concerns  by  prohibiting  the 
enforcement  of  lucir  contractual  Indebted- 
ness to  the  United  Slates  for  u  period  of  '■< 
year;-:  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busine.~.i-. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  Co:!5.  A  bill  ;o  pnnide  a  penalty  f(;r 
the  robbery  or  attempted  robbery  of  any 
controlled  KUl>.-,t:inre  from  any  pharmacy;  to 
the  Coinniillee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    PL.Visiji  (lor  hini"seif.  Mr.  Ai- 
CciN,    Mr.    Ci.iriR.    M.--.    Hui.i.^.man  . 
and  Mr.  McKinxly)  : 
HR.    0036.    A    bill    to   restrict    changes    :n 
the  .standards  for  slauMhler  cattle  and  car- 
cass beef:  to  the  Committee  on  Agi  iciMture 
By  Mr.  RODINO : 
IfR.  6037.  A  bill  to  amend  Siction  611  and 
62  7  of  title  28.  Unilec;  St.ites  Code,  relat in- 
to the  retirement  of  tlie  Director  and  Deoiitv 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Olfice  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  and  the  Director  of  the  Feder.Al 
Judicial    Centei-;    to   the   Commitiee  on    (he 
Judiciary. 

H  R  6038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Aii- 
t'li.-t  (i.  1958.  72  Suit.  497.  relating  to  service 
a."*  chief  judge  of  a  U  S.  district  court ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R,  6039.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  Uuiied 
Slates  Code,  to  provide  In  ci\ll  ca^es  for 
jurie.s  of  six  persons,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6040.  A  bill  to  authorize  one  addition- 
al jucl.'cship  for  the  Ea.stern  District  of  Ken- 
tticky  and  for  oHur  i)urpot.es:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6041.  A  bill  to  amend  tiJe  28  of  the 
United  Stare.i  Code  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  ofllceri  and  employee.s  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Custnm.s  and 
Patent  Appeals,  and  th.e  Customs  Court,  and 
for  other  purpose-,;  lo  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6042.  A  bill  to  enlarye  the  trial  juri.-- 
diction  of  U.S.  magistrates  in  mi.sdemeanor 
cases,  to  make  technical  and  administrative 
amendments  in  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act, 
and  for  other  purpose^;  to  the  Committee  on 
tiu'  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6043.'  A  bill  to  provide  for  civil  pen- 
alt'-  :>nd  injunctiie  relief  In  the  event  of  a 
di/.chart;e  tir  threatened  discharge  of  an  em- 
ployee for  tlie  reason  of  such  employee's 
F'ederal  Jury  6er"lcc;  to  the  Cort\mlttee  on 
t'le  Judiciary. 
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HR.  6044.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  disciplinary 
proceediiikis  against  members  of  the  bar  of 
tlie  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
oihfr  purpo'i  ■!;  la  ilio  Coinniittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  6i,'45.  A  l.iill  to  pio\ide  lOr  the  :settillg 
;  iide  of  conviction,-,  in  i'litiin  Cases,  and  for 
o;licr  purpL-es:  lo  t'le  Committee  on  the 
Jn.iinary. 

II  R.  6046.  \  I;;ll  to  pio\i<ie  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  lei'al  assistants  in  the  Court 
of  .Appeals  of  tliG  Uni'ed  Slates,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jndicii'ry. 

HR.  6047.  A  bill  lo  pnnide  for  tlic  ap- 
pointment of  tninscribeis  oi  oflicial  <'oiU't 
reporters'  transcripts  in  the  U..s.  district 
court-;,  and  lor  other  purpo.^e^:  to  tive  Com- 
mit tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  6048.  A  1)111  to  amend  the  Jury  .Selec- 
tion and  Scrvi.-e  Act  of  1968.  as  .tnicnded, 
by  revising  the  secMon  on  fees  of  jorors;  to 
the  Committee  on  tlie  Jiidiciarv. 

H.R.  6049.  A  bill  to  remove  the  lin'itation 
on  payments  for  consultant  ser\ices  in  the 
communiiy  relations  ser\  ice:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6050.  A  bill  lo  amei  d  ihe  Jury  Selec- 
tioti  and  Service  Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  to 
clarify  tite  tiinilification  seciioa  of  that  act 
with  ret;ard  to  service  by  persons  who.^e  civil 
rights  iiave  been  restored;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6051.  A  bill  to  provide  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Jury  Selection  mid  Service  Act, 
as  amended,  addiner  furtlier  derniitions  re- 
lating to  jury  selection  by  electronic  data 
proceRsi!l^;;  i.>  ili*^  Coniiniuee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Hv  Mr.  SIKES  (lor  himself  aad  Mr. 
Conalle  )  : 
H.R.  6052.  A  bill  to  .Tmend  tlie  Agricultural 
.\c„  of  1970  to  increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  forestry  in- 
centive program  administered  u^ider  title  X 
of  sitch  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tui'e. 

H.R.  C05:v  A  b.ll  to  aniend  the  ^.gricultural 
Act  of  1970  to  incier.se  the  size  or  a  tract 
whi(."n  may  be  affected  by  the  forestry  incen- 
tive progfam  administered  under  title  X  of 
such  .ici;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mis.   SULLIVAN    i  for  herself.   Mr. 
Lego.-tt.  and  Mr.  Forsythe)  : 
H  R.  6054.  A  bill  to  authorize  ftiither  appro- 
priations   for    Lhe    Office    of    Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Jlarine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mrs.  Ciillins  of  Iliinois, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Richmond,      Mr.     Rosenthal,      Ms. 
ScHROFDER,   Mr.   Soi  ARz,   Mr.   Stark, 
Mr.   Waxman,    and   Mr.   Charles   H. 
Wilson  of  Californ  ia )  : 
H.R.  6055.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  States  to 
regulate  nursing  homes  more  effectively  un- 
der their  medicaid  programs  and  to  improve 
the  enforcement  of  .stich  regulation;   to  the 
Committee  on  Intcrctate  and  Foreiijii  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennes.see: 
H.R.  6056.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  certain  penal- 
t  ies  for  gun  control  offenses  and  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  obtain  appellate  review  of 
certain  sentences  relating  to  gun  control  of- 
leiKses;   to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thompson,     Mr.     Koch,     and     Mr. 
Cell)  : 
H  R.  G057.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  restric- 
tions contained  In  section  170(e)  in  the  case 
of  certain  charitable  contributions  of  ordi- 
nary income  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.R.  6058.  A  bin  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  who.se  leiired 
pay  is  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  alter 
October  1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  oii  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DANIEI  SON : 
H.R.  6059.  A  bill  to  amend  ilie  liiteiiial 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  lor  a  credit 
or  reiund  of  manufi'.cturers  excise  lax  on 
parts  and  acicssories  insti'lled  on  liglitduty 
truck-:  to  the  Committee  on  \\'pys  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  6060.  A  bill  to  amend  pact  .\  oi  title 
IV  of  the  Social  .Security  Act  to  eliminate 
ihe  provisions  v.hich  presently  pioliil.it  lue 
payment  of  aid  thereunder  with  respeci  to 
dependent  children  oi  unemployed  latlier-, 
in  cases  where  such  fathers  are  recoivlng 
unemployment  compensation,  and  lo  I'e.-tore 
the  provisions  making  pa\  ment  of  such  aid 
ill  iliose  cases  optional  with  the  Sicie.s:  to 
the  Commiitee  on  Ways  and  I.^eaiis. 
Ey  Mr.  FREY: 
H  R.  6061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  i^o  u- 
rily  Act  to  direct,  the  Secretary  of  Heali'n, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop  sti'.iidaifU 
relating  to  the  rights  of  patients  in  certain 
medical  lacilities:  jointly,  to  the  Connnittees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inrersuiu  at.d 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  6062.  A  bill  to  estabhsii  .in  arbitii.iuii 
l)ourd  to  settle  disputes  between  supenisovy 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service-  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HA.STINGS: 
H.R.  6063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Iiittrnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  di->- 
ciiarge  of  disa.ster  relief  loans  by  the  United 
States  shall  not  constitute  income  to  the 
taxpayer  and  shall  not  reduce  the  amount  of 
any  casualty  loss  deduction;  to  the  Cominii  - 
i  ee  on  Ways  and  Mean.?. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsjlvania  : 
HR.  6064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fetlen>! 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain  circumstances  exclusive  territorial 
arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed  per  se  un- 
lawful; to  the  Committee  on  Intersui'c  aiid 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LITTON: 
H.R.  6065.  A  bill  to  amend  ihe  Food  Sti^inp 
Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  any  individual  en- 
rolled in  an  institution  of  higher  education 
from  receiving  food  stamps  if  such  individual 
received  at  least  one-half  of  his  income  from 
any  other  individual  who  is  a  member  of 
another  household  which  is  ineligible  for 
food  stamps;  to  the  Committee  oi^  At;;i- 
culture. 

By   Mr.    McCLORY    (for   himself.    Ms. 
Abzuc,   Mr.   Chappell,   Mr.    Ford    of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Mr.  AxjCoin)  : 
H.R.  6066.  A  bill  to  repeal  exemption'  in  tlie 
antitrust  laws  relating  to  fair  trade  laws;  to 
the  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COUCHLIN)  : 

H.R.  6067.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  designate  the  Medal 
of  Honor  awarded  for  military  heroism  as 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  6068.  A  bill  to  establish  a  special  oHice 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  to  represent 
industrial  end  users  of  natural  gas  in  any 
proceeding  before  the  Federal  Po\Kei  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  curtailment  of 
natural  gas  supplies;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  0069.  A  bill  to  aniend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deducion 
for  State  and  local  public  utility  taxes:  to 
the  Committee  on  W^ays  and  Mean.s. 


ny  >hv  MAT.'5UNAGA: 
H  R.  0070.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  ot 
title  :;8.  United  States  Code,  lo  extend  tlie 
basic  enucaliujia!  assistance  eliiiibllity  lor 
veterans  under  cliapler  34  and  for  ceitain 
ciepp.idents  under  ciiiipier  35  from  36  to  4'^ 
mo:it!-.s;  I  i  tlie  Commi  tee  on  Vctci^^i'? 
A.n.iir.s. 

h:  Mr.  NIX: 
H  R.  6071.  A  liill  to  terminate  tiie  s^''air- 
ii'^  of  -onsf ruction  licenses  of  nuclear  hs.sioi) 
pov. erplants  in  the  United  Slates  pending 
action  by  he  Congress  following  a  conipre- 
iiensive  .i-year  study  of  the  nuclear  fiie! 
cycle,  with  partici.ior  reference  to  its  spfi*.- 
and  eni  ironmen'al  hazards,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Onice  of  Tecti.iology  Assessinent.  and 
lor  ottier  purposes;  to  the  Jtjin:  Comni.tlce 
on  .^timic  Fnergy. 

H-  Mr.  PA-JTTSON  oi  Ne  a  Yorl:: 
H.R.  U072.  A  bill  to  au'horize  the  Seou- 
larv  of  t:.e  Avm^  to  delegate  to  the  .SlIIps 
ceiiain  i;iiic:ioiis  with  respect  to  the  loca- 
tian  a;iU  pla-is  for  structures,  e--.ca\ations. 
Ol-  lills-iii  or  oi  certain  i.avigaiile  ".a'er.":  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  luid  Traii-- 
l.ortation. 

B.  Ml  RODI.N'O: 
Jl  R.  t073.  A  bill  to  pro-  ide  for  a  wtthni- 
^rade  snlnr--  increase  plan  for  secretaries  o 
circuit  and  district  ludges  of  tlie  co  .n -- 
of  fnc  Uiijied  Sti'tps.  and  for  oiher  purpcse-^; 
to  the  Coininittee  on  tlie  Judiciar\. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  i  by  reque-- i  : 
a  R,  (i074.  A  bill  •^o  amend  the  Feder.'il 
C  ledu  Union  A'-t  ii-  order  lo  iiiipro' e  'tie  ef- 
iii-ioi.cv  and  liCNibility  of  the  iinancial  ■-•.-- 
tern  ot  the  United  Stales  by  permitting  I  P'i- 
cral  iredi;  unions  to  oper.-.te  more  eiiicie.itly 
and  to  better  serve  tlie  fan.ily  financial  need,^ 
of  ili'-.i-  members;  by  reorganizing  the  Ka- 
:ioiiaI  C:edit  Union  Administration;  by  es- 
laolisliiiig  a  central  liquidity  facility  for  Fed- 
eral and  Slate  credit  unions;  and  for  omer 
purposes;  'O  tlie  Commiitee  on  Banking.  Citr- 
If  iicy  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  b075.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Coii.siinitr 
rioducl  Salety  Commission  from  lesinc- 
in^  tiie  sale  or  n;annfacture  of  nrearins  or 
■  ic.'iiunjtion:  to  'he  Committee  o-:  Intc r-thte 
■.i.:V.  r'ore;i;ii  Commerce. 

Ey    Mr.   VIGORITO    (for   himsei;.   Mr. 
3i;ov\.v  of  California,   Mr.  Fiihiak. 
-Mr.  JENREriE,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado,   Mr.    Mathls.    Mr.    Ri  iimomi. 
and  .Mr.  Rosi.)  : 
H  R.  C076.  A  bill  to  enable  freestone  peach 
;■!  iv.er.s  to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated 
re.-,earch  and  education  program  to  Impro-  e 
their  competitive  po.sition  and  expand  ilieir 
markets  for  pcaciies;    to   ihe  Commiitee  c.:i 
A;_r:ciiiture. 

B/  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H  H.  6077.  A  bill  to  provide  a  n,i;io:.al  pro- 
urani  in  order  lo  provide  a.ssi.stance  in  mRkii..' 
tlie  internaiional  metric  system  the  predomi- 
liaiit  .system  of  measurement  in  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  for  convertinj.'  to  tlie 
t'.Mieral  u.-,e  o!  such  a  system  within  10  veiir^-: 
to  th<»  Committee  on  Science  and  Tecii- 
iiology. 

B\  :ar.  ASHLEY  i  for  hiniseif  alio  Mr 
.^h■KINNEy)  (by  request)  : 
H.R  (3078.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Naiionnl 
Ceiitcr  for  Pioductiviiy  to  succeed  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity  and  Woik 
Quality:  to  encourage  joint  labor.  indu>tr> . 
and  Goiornment  eflorts  to  improve  nationnl 
I'lnd-.ici  ivity.  \i  oi  k  life  and  output  qxialliy; 
to  e<i;:bli-:i  a  Federal  policy  with  respect  io 
continued  productiviiy  growth  and  improve  i 
utilization  of  human,  capiial,  technological, 
and  natural  lesources  in  the  United  States: 
to  provide  for  a  review  of  the  activiiie.s  of 
Federal  agencies  iiicluding  iniplemeniation  of 
T'cUcral  laws,  i-egulations,  and  policies  which 
impede  the  productive  performance  and  ef- 
iii;ency  of  the  American  economy:  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
iuir.   Currency   and   Housing. 
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B-  '.'-  BONTIETR: 
HR  6079.  A  bin  to  unv-iul  the  Federal 
£K-ct,ion  C':»n;palt;n  Act  of  l'i71  to  establish 
V. lihin  the  federal  Eieci''n  Commission  vi 
Voter  Rei5:>ira'ioii  Bureau  for  the  purpof-e 
C'l"  ftv<lst!ng  Sta'es  to  improve  their  voter 
r^'vl'-tia'-.tjii  pfng:aiik.;  to  the  C'l'ii^utitue  on 
it.  11-0  Ai.lmii;i.-t:..-ion. 

U:  Mr.  DA.N'IELSON   (for  hiii.siU.  AS. 

Ab/uo,  Mr.  A-SHM-i-.  Mr.  B\i)'i.i.v.  7tr. 

EEPn.i..  W  B.10WN  or  Calilonilii,  Mr. 

BvTix.:.  Mr.  C'ahr,  Mr.  CoNVtKS,  M: . 

(ORMAM,   Mr.    Dooo.   Mr.   Knt;AR,   Mr. 

ilDWARns    tn    CaUfrriiia.    Ilrs.    f'tN- 

wirK,    Mr.    roRO    of    ^!Ich!•::.n.    Mr. 

FOKD  or  T<  ii'iessi'v.  Mr  For.'.vtth  .  Mr 

OlWBtJN.s,    Mr.    K.w%AvoirD.    unci    Mr. 

HAWKINS)  : 

MI?    6080.  A  bill  to  air.  i.d  T.J'.e  18,  Uiilte'l 

.^i.it{>  Cr>de   to  provide  th;;t  r<rp<rirati(.n.-..  );i- 

lior  orK<>:!i''a*if'n.s,  and  cc:iau>  Government 

cohfractors    which    iiVikt-    iiiilav  fal    politic;il 

1 'iLiriljiuioiis  shiill    be  tiiied   hi  an   timotint 

ei|i'Hl  to  the  anioiait  cf  .>ui  h  coiu.;biuLor"~; 

t'l  'he  Committee  on  Hou-?  Adnr.iustratiou. 

H'-     Mr.     DANIEI^ON      (for     hlm.-^eir 

^'r.  Hf.r'iiER  c:    V.e  m    Vivsiiiia.  .Mr. 

Hir.i/.,   M>.   Holt,:man.   ^!r.   Iiii(jRl>, 

Mr.  JfNRETTf:,  Mr.  L"Ni.  of  MaryUiiid. 

Mr.     Mi-C'i.o.si-.EV.     Mr      Mlifutl.i.    oi 

N'if   York.  Mr.   Muss.  Mr.  Ne.m.,  Mr. 

RicHMONo,  Mr.  St  Geh- tain.  Mr.  Sar- 

ASIN.    Mrs.    .S<:n!;orDFT!.    Mr.    StaKK. 

Mr.    SvMiNCTON,    Mr     Tsonha--..    Mr. 

C'H.iRLis    H.    Wi:.<;<->N    ()!    Cs'liforuia, 

Mr.    Won    Pat.    r.i;d    Mr.    Y;ii'nc    oi 

Florldrti  . 

H  H    f.u81    A  bill  to  rt.'i.fud  tiCe  !8.  Ur-.itfd 

.-i>..res  Ci-Mle.  to  pro\  idf  '.:a'-  roipoitifupiLS.  l;:- 

ix>r  or^anirAlioits,  and  certain  Government 

coirtractors   uhich    tiwk  >    imlawfiM    po' It  leal 

r   ntribiitioiis  *.hall   be   fined   in  an  aniouul 

WMial  lo  the  arr'ount  rif  siirh  rontribiitioii; 

■  •  '1ie  C'">nmiittee  oi:  H'-.-.c  Adni'  li-ti- ifjoti. 

B'    Mr    DIOGS: 

UK    ti'dJ    A  b!:!  to  prohibit  the  Irunsfir 

:  nuclei;;-  iiuitL-iidlM  to  rruntrie.";  which  huve 

v.<>r  rfit.l'.ed  th.e  treaty  on  Noiiprohferation  o'. 

N'iir!ear   We9poii>;    to    li.^   .lof,.'    i '(..niiiiiU'e 

II. 1  At.-r'iic  E.iersjv. 

U\    Mr.  FL'LTO.N  : 
:i  :;    tiOaj    \  biU  to  extenc*  f"r  a  .'. ear-s  Vhf 
period  duniiK  v,hii-»i  cer^pin  dveitit;  and  ti'ii- 
i-.ini.'  rriii'eru.ls  may  t>e  Imported  free  of  dti'v: 
•  'he  Committee  on  Ua' s  mul  Meai-s. 

Bv  Mr.  FfQUA: 
H  ft.  C!ia4  A  bijl  to  pioiide  -itlfliUotU'l 
'iMurcal  a':'-i.';fai;ce  for  cun.^nni'  r  edncatioa 
a-  d  market  deve'opfnenf  prograirs  pertaiii- 
irig  to  U..S.  flsherie-.;  Jointly,  to  ^!'e  Commit- 
tee.-; on  Agricu'.ture,  and  Merehi'in  M.irti.e 
.-"lid  Fl-^heries. 

By  Mr    ROUTNO: 

H.ft    tiOrfS    A  bill  to  provide  fcr  ii;e  re-olii- 

•lou  of  claims  and  disputes  retatin'^  to  the 

CfOvernnient  eontrnfti  avvarded  bv  exef'ttive 

qi-f..  r  te^;  to  t't'e  Con-'mittee  o^.i  the  .Jiidii-iarv. 

By  Mr   ST  GERMAIK  (for  hiin-elf.  Mr 

Rett.ss.    Mr     Patm^v,    Mr     Bvr.RfTr, 

Mn?      Sni-iVAN,     Mr.     M'>nRii:<D    <'f 

Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Oov/'mf^      Mr. 

."  IiN-:;-,s!.  Mr    .\.\Nf.:'!o.  Mr.  Han'i.kv, 

Mr      MiTtHKi.t     of     MarylaiKl.     Mr. 

Fai'ntboy    Mrs   Booo^.  Mr.  Nkm..  Mr. 

BiAN'-HAPD.   Mr    FoRt)   oi   Teniifssee. 

Mr.     I.AFAi-rr      Mr.'<     Spfi  i  man.     Mr. 

ArCoiN.  Mr.  T.'.oNCA"',   Mr.  Dfrric  k. 

Mr    HAYfs  of  Indiana.  ^Tr.  Ev'^ns;  oi 

Indiana,    und    Mr.    Bf\e[>    of   Rhode 

l.Hlantt)  : 

7j  R.  fi088.   A   bill   tr,   prohibit   He  Feeler, ■.! 

Home    Loan    Bank    Board    from    permitting 

saviP.'-s  and  loan  assootatioi.'*  to  offer  loatis 

-sefiired  by  Improved  real  estate  >■  itli  variab:e 

interest  rate^;  to  the  C  Jinmittee  on  Banklni;, 

Ct)rren"y  and  Housins 

By  Mr.  SATTERPIKI.D: 
Tin.  6087    A  bill  to  amer:d  toc'itn  612(b» 
c:  tlMe  38.  United  State?  Code,  to  provide 
11, V  o'if[>:<'icnt  dental  f  er-,  :ce  .i.d  ir;'atme:.t 


tn  anv  veteran  vha  has  a  service -roni.ectrd 
disability  of  80  percent  or  more;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  S.'VTl  ERFIELD  (by  request)  : 
HR.  6088.  A  bill  to  Pinend  ti  le  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  per  miinin  full- 
pav  i.c';le  .'tir  ctrtalu  pi  r.-,. .iijiel  ol  llie  Dt- 
par;nv.nit  of  Medicine  and  Surt,ery  of  the 
Vetfci.'-'us"  Administration:  to  make  a  cfireer 
ill  the  Department  cf  Medic:ne  and  Surgery 
niore  ;ittraclive,  nnd  lor  other  piirpc^e.s;  (,i 
the  Co;i-,mi!tee  on  Veterans'  Afiairs. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN. 
HR  fiiisy.  A  bill  to  piov.de  f- r  the  iiddi- 
tion  1.1  riitain  lands  in  the  State  of  Alask.i 
to  ttie  Nutiona!  Park.  National  Wildlife  Ru- 
Iiige,  Natioua!  Fore^'.  rnd  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Systems,  and  for  other  piii- 
po.ses;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interi<,r 
atid  Insular  Affair.-,  and  Merciiant  Marine 
Mid  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TREEN : 
H  R.  goftO.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coa^^tal 
Ziiue  Manattement  Act  ol  li»72  to  authorize 
nt-.,n<ial  assisiance  to  coastal  States  to 
er.ablp  ihem  ti>  --tndy.  assess,  and  plan  the 
e.tects  of  offshore  enerRy-relatfd  facilities 
and  acti'ities  in  or  on  t!ie  Oiiltr  Coiitinent^d 
Shell  on  ttieir  c.i«.«tal  :':nnes.  and  to  provide 
U'r  n--eded  public  ff,ciliues  auu  irrvlces;  to 
provide  asststi-nce  to  the  coastal  States  for 
fotrdniatlng  i  oasL^l  zone  piannmn,  policies, 
and  (.'roj.;rains  in  contiguous  interstate  area^; 
and  l;>r  other  piirpo.sos;  to  the  Coinaiii'.ee  on 
Merchant  Mi.rine  a. id  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  V\  KITEHURST: 
H  R.  6091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Porta  pikI 
Wrtlerv.a.H  Safe'v  Act  of  1072.  and  for  other 
purpo--es;  to  tne  Coniinittee  on  Merchant 
.Mai iii«j  and  Fi.-herles. 

Bv  Mi-.  WHiriEN: 
H  R.  WJ2.  A  b;ll  to  ame.id  mle  3it,  United 
S;afe»   Code,   to   provide   liiat   certain   State 
Ci-n.-^ervation    p!ibh,^atioiis   shall   qualify   fcr 
second-ciurs  mail  rates:  '^o  the  Cin'invitee  on 
Po.U  OSice  an.d  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  DAMr.USON: 
H  J.  Res.  395.  Joint  reooiu'ion  to  niithuilvfj 
aiid  ri'qnesu  the  Prc-Klent  to  is-;ue  a  proil.i- 
mation   desit'iiating   the   third  uetk  iu  May 
of  esi-.'h  '.ear  as  National  Hi^h  School  Band 
\V«»et-::   to  the  Ciimpiiltee  on  Post  Ottice  and 
Civ::  :'.crvice. 

By  Mr.   .fKFFORUS    (lor   himself.   Mr. 
1  iiASrK.  Mr.  AspiNT,  Mr.  Maz;'oi.i.  Mr. 
KtciitfR   of    West    Vh:,inia,    Mr.    i.-r 
Gf:RMAiN.  Mr.  Won  Pa  i .  Mr.  Ei'.BHsr;, 
Mr.  SrtiaD;-;.  Mr.  RosnN  i  iial.  Mr.  Cor- 
TiK,    Mr.    Hicks.    Mr.    Andrews    of 
No.'tii  Dakota.  Mr.  H.\ni  t  y   Mr.  Oatv. 
Mi-s.  CifisiK'i.M,  Mr.  Bi  i;kk  of  Mas- 
pa  chu-se  Its.   Mr.    Cornell.    Mr.    Pat- 
tisoN  ot  Ne".v  York,  Mis.  Coi  I.INS  of 
Uimois.  Mr.   C'H.VKLis   H.   Wil.son  of 
Salifornia.    and    Mr.s.    Hrcy.i.tr.    o: 
\l!isstichuseit.s|  : 
H.y.   Re.s.  3;'6.  Joint  resolution   to  amend 
•:.e   t:irer.;>-iicy  Petroleum  Allocation   Act  of 
I,'i73  to  prohlbr   the  I're-iident    Iroin  Eeltin<; 
rtinumum  prices  fcr  cmde  oil.  re  .idual  fuel 
oil.  or  any  reiiiied  i>etroleum  product  with- 
out congressional  authority,  to  prohibit  the 
Pies'dent  from  usint;  section  232. b)    of   ihf> 
Trade   E.Kpansion   Act  of   1962   or  any  otlier 
proviMon  ot  law  to  es'ablish  such  mmimuni 
prices  without  cont-ressional  authority,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses:  Jointly  to  the  ComnuttceH 
.>u   I.ircr»;rtve   and   Forei^-n   Coinnime.    and 
Ways  and  Me.ms 

By  Mr  SHIPLEY: 
H  J.   Pes.   397.   Joint   resolution  proposing 
an  amendmP'-t  to  the  Coiustltufion  of  the 
Untied  Strifes  -Aifh  respect  to  the  right  of 
rfe:  tn  the  Cc'mmittee  on  the  Jndii  inry. 

Bv  Mr  SIKES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kfllv. 

Mr.    Ranomi..    and    ^Tr     Dt-ncan    t-f 

Ortf  on)  : 

HJ.  Res.  3t>8.  Join*  ro.so!ut:.'::i  a'klr.g  the 

r  c'ldeM'  r,r  '!,'■  f/nited  J^'ates  to  declare  the 


fourth  fa'urdav  of  each  Septeinebr  Katlonal 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Oflice  and  Civil  iservice. 

Bv    Mr.    WHITEIIURST    (lor    him.self, 

Mr.  Andfrso.v  cil  Calitor.iia,  and  Ma, 

lUii  rz.M.-.r. )  : 

li.J.  Res.  3:^9.  Joi:ic  if.-^u'.ut ion  calling  fcir 

a  •.'.  ildtife  preserve  for  humpback  v  hales  in 

the  VVfit  indies:  to  'he  Comniitt'-e  (>n  Intf-r- 

U'lllonal  Relations. 

Bv  PiTi-.  HECHLEf'  oi  We.-i   ViiJ.Uiia: 
H.J.   He?.   4ti0.  Joint   resolution  ti  rostoie 
poEtnnmoiisly   full    rifehis   of   citi/ensliip   to 
CH-n.    R.   E.   Lee:    to    the   C.iniiaittee  on    the 
.li  .'.Kiarv. 

By    Mr.    BED'jlI.L     (lor    him.seU,     J.Ii. 
Blouin,  Mr.  Doi'.NEV.  Mr.  EatiAR,  Mi 
Harrimidn,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hkck- 
ifR  ol  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Howe,  M^ 
Ke\s.    Mr.    jENRErrE,    Mr.    Lkgceii, 
Mrs,      Lloyd      of      Tennessee,      Mr. 
MAt.LiRK.   Mr.   Ml  /:\ins.kv,   Mr.  Min- 
n'A.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  P.vr:  ison  oi  Nc'.v 
York,  Mr.  Prksslek.  Mr.  Richmond. 
Ms.      Speliman.      ^Tr.      Stark,      Mr. 
WEAvtR.    Mr.    UiN.v,    a'ld    Mr.    VVo>i 
Pat)  : 
ir     Con.   Rcy.    L'L'2.    Concitrrent    risoluLiOii 
e.prc.ssnit;  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spei  I  to  the  need  tor  the  prompt  and  <>rderly 
e.at  iiation  of  American  civilians  from  Viet- 
nam and  Willi  respect  to  the  use  of  Anierica'i 
coinbiit  forces  in  ctinjunction  with  any  evac- 
nat.oii  Hi  American  civilians  Iroiii  Vietnam: 
to    the    Committee    on    Inisniationnl    RcUi- 
tiorv-. 

Bv    Mr.    BEDELL     (lur    InnuweU,    M". 
B.ADILLO,     Mr.s,      Mi  yni  r      and     Ms, 

Uol.TZ.NtAN)  : 

}i.  C'.n.  Res.  223.  Ccnicurreut  ref-ohuion 
e\pie.s;,itis  tiie  sense  of  the  Congress  vviili 
respect  to  the  I'cod  for  the  prompt  and  or- 
derly evacuation  of  American  civilians  from 
Vietnam  and  v.ith  respect  to  the  vise  of 
American  com  tint  forces  in  conjunction  witii 
any  e\acuHtion  ot  American  civilians  nuni 
Vietnam:  to  the  Corniniitee  on  liuernaLKHi  .1 
RflaHons. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusrli.s   ,  l,.r 
himscU  and  Mr.  O'Neill): 
H.  Coll.  Ren.  224.  Ccmcurrent.  resoliition  io 
n.iiiie  John  Adams  "Father  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine  Cc>rps  ■;    t.i    ihe    Cominitife   <>ii    Aiii:(<.i 
Str".  ices, 

Bv  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  Con.  Rc;>.  225.  C'i..u:iirrent  resoluiloii  i'l 
rev-opni/e  the  Wa-shington-Roohanibeau  Na- 
tional Hiis'oric  Route:    to  the  <  on  niit'ic  (   i 
Interior  and  Insular  AJtaiis. 
K"  Mr.  HELNZ: 
H.    Coil.    Res.    22G.    Concuireii!    re--c.;iili(.ii 
e:^pre.'•sing  tlie  -sense  ot  Congress  coiicirniui; 
recot;ni;iou  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Sotiet  Union's  occtinaiion  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania:  to  che  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relatitms. 
By  Mr.  LONG  ol  Maryland: 
H.    Con.    Res.    227.    Concurrent   rfc.i<>!ut;i'n 
nith  respect  to  th.e  evacnution  from  V'letuai'i 
«■[  American  ciiixens:   to  tlie  Com;ntttee  o.i 
.1;;  riiviiitiial  Relation..^. 

By    Mr.    WIUTEUURSr    ( li.r    huu'-eif. 
."Vlr.     Anuirson     of    Caltlornia,     and 
M.--.  H'lITZMAN  )  : 
H     foil.   Ros.    228.    Concunent    re'-oUition 
c,.|iiug  for  a  rej;ional  coiLservation  treaty  i(i 
protect  Northern  Hemisphere  pinniped.s;    t., 
the  Committee   on   Interuallonal   Relalio'is. 
B.'    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (tcr    him  etf 
and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
H.   Coll.    Res.   229.    Coucurrent   resolution 
ptrtainiiiR  to  the  methods  used  on  nniinii's 
ill   research:    to   the   Committee   (m  Science 
and  'I'echiiolotiy. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texa.: 

H.   Con.   Res.   230.   Concurrent   re.Mlutioii 

rvpresslng  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 

to   passive  restrtilnt  systems;    to  the  Com- 

mittfc  on  Ir'e'slate  and  Foreign  Commerc-. 
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By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pressler) : 
H.  Res.  397.  Resolution  directing  the  House 
Commission  on  Information  and  Facilities 
lo  provide  for  radio  and  television  coverage 
of  proceedings  in  the  House  Chamber  during 
the  first  session  of  the  94th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Res.  398.  Resolution  e.^pressiug  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
July  4.  Independence  Day,  is  the  foremost 
naitonal  holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Otfice  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mrs.   FENWICK    (for    lierself   and 

Mr.  Kemp)  : 

H.    Res.    399.    Resolution    concerning    the 

safety     and     freedom     of     Valentyn     Moroz. 

Ukrainian   historian;    to   the   Committee   on 

International  Relations. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton  )  : 
H  Res.  400.  Resolution  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  to  the  House  fo  Representa- 
tives certain  information  respecting  U.S. 
nationals  who  are  presently  in  south  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hinshaw.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Krueger,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr,  Hanna- 
FORD,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr, 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard,    Mr.    Biagci.    Mr.    Levit.as,    Mr. 
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McDade,  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Dominick     V. 
Danuxs,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Ginn, 
Mr.     MuuPHY     of     New     York,     Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  and  Mr,  Sarbanes)  : 
H.  Res.  401.  Resolution  establishing  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  problem  of  U.S.  serv- 
icemen missing  In  action  In  Southeast  Asia: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.  Res.  402.  Resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional staff  members  for  certain  Members  cf 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  duties 
shall  relate  to  certain  legislative  responsibili- 
ties of  such  Members,  and  for  other  purpases; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H.R.  6093.   A   bill  for  the  relief   of  Maria 
D'Arpino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  6094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gustavo 
Hada;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER   (by  request): 
H.R.  6095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bene- 
dicto  Principe  and  his  wife.  Erlinda  Madula 
Principe:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

84.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mary 
Lou  Capps,  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  and  others  re- 
lative to  preschool  child  day  care;  to  the 
Committee   on   Education   arid   Labor. 

85.  Also,  petition  of  Marilyn  Cline.  Tcrre 
Haute.  Ind..  relative  to  the  Advisory  Coni- 
mi.'ision  on  Intergovernmental  Relations;  to 
the  Committee  on   Government   Operations. 

86.  Also,  petition  of  Judy  and  Jim  Fieldi;.g. 
Terre  Haute.  Ind..  relative  to  the  Advisory 
Commis.sion  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions; to  the  Commit:ee  on  Governnie;'.t 
0.':eration.s. 

87.  Also,  petition  of  Vera  Miller,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  relative  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government   Operations. 

88.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  F.  Spenner  and 
others.  Stayton.  Oreg.,  relative  to  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

89.  Also  petition  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, San  Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1975; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

90.  Also,  petition  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  relative  to  providing  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 
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MARYLAND'S  BIRTHPLACE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARY-LAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  Marsh- 
land's "Mother  County"  is  St.  Mary's, 
located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River,  just  a  short  drive  from  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  It  is  the  land  of  not  only 
pleasant  living,  but  a  place  steeped  in 
historic  charm. 

For  those  who  may  be  interested  In 
traveling  to  "the  land  of  the  fiddle  and 
the  flask,"  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Maryland  Travel  Scene,  April  edition, 
which  more  fully  describes  the  attrac- 
tions of  St.  Mary's  Coimty.  Those  who 
might  desire  further  information,  may 
contact  my  office.  We  extend  an  Invita- 
tion to  enjoy  the  great  hospitality  of 
southeiTi  Maryland. 

The  article  follows : 
St.  Mart's  County — "Whep.e  Colonial  Mart- 
land  Is  As  Near  As  Y'esterbat" 

For  the  Bicentennial  traveller  tired  of  our 
Nation's  Capital  hustle-bustle,  there  lies 
only  40  miles  south  a  land  of  tranquil  charm, 
steeped  In  colonial  history — St.  Mary's 
County,  the  Mother  County  of  Maryland.  It 
was  here  In  1634,  British  colonLsts  crowded 
Into  two  tiny  ships  called  "The  Ark"  and 
"The  Dove",  landed  on  Blacklstone  Island 
an  established  settleemnt  dedicated  to 
religious  tolerance  and  "equality  for  all". 

That  story  wll  be  re-enacted  this  summer 
on  the  same  ground  where  history  was  made 
nearly  350  years  ago.  "Wings  of  the  Morning", 
an  outdoor  drama  written  by  Dr.  Kermlt 
Hunter,  is  not  only  a  play  about  Maryland's 
liLstoric  beginning,  but  a  moving,  compas- 
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sionate  re-telling  of  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants alike  struggling  to  survive  in  an  alien 
New  World. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Cecil  Calvert,  the 
second  Lord  Baltimore,  this  tiny  band  cf 
colonists  established  what  was  to  become  the 
first  capital  of  Maryland — St,  Mary's  City. 
Today,  a  reconstructed  courthouse  marks 
the  spot  where  colonists  fought  for  equal 
representation,  where  religious  freedom  was 
granted  under  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and 
where  Margaret  Brent,  perhaps  America's 
first  woman  libera tlonlst,  won  citizen  rights 
for  women. 

Produced  by  Ed  Atkins  in  conjunction 
with  the  St.  Mary's  County  Outdoor  Drama 
Association  and  the  St.  Mary's  County  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  "Wings  of  the 
Morning"  spans  14  years  between  1633  and 
1647  with  action  taking  place  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight  In  Cowes,  England  and  ending  at  the 
St.  Mary's  City  site. 

While  listening  to  the  pageantry  and  songs, 
the  audience  can  feel  the  cool  river  breezes 
and  watch  a  cast  of  50  dance  and  perform 
on  a  new  floating  stage  from  shoreslde  seats 
nestled  In  a  natural  amphitheatre.  Tickets 
for  Thursday  through  Sunday  performances 
beginning  July  3  through  August  31  are 
available  by  writing: 

"Wings  of  the  Morning,"  Box  36,  Damcron, 
Maryland  20638.  301—863-5650. 

But  why  not  spend  a  weekend  in  St. 
Mary's?  Just  drive  down  historic  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  past  the  White  House,  around 
the  Capitol,  and  turn  right  at  the  Branch 
Avenue  and  Rt.  5/301  signpost.  Thirty  miles 
south  at  Waldorf,  Md.,  Rt.  5  branches  left 
towards  St.  Mary's  and  within  minutes 
you're  di-lving  through  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  countryside  the  East  has  to  offer. 
St.  Mary's  County  offers  all  the  pleasures  cf 
a  tidewater  peninsula.  Including  some  of 
the  best  charter-boat  sport  fishing  In  the 
world.  For  those  who  enjoy  spicy  Maryland 
steamed  crabs  and  delicate  flaky  rockfi.sh.  the 
delights  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  are  o.Tercd 
at  every  crossroad. 


Or  how  about  seeing  a  working  17th  Cen- 
tury plantation  complete  with  a  manor 
house  lost  centuries  ago  over  a  game  of  cards? 
Sotterley  Plantation  is  a  living,  touchable 
museum  where  days  of  long  ago  vividly  come 
to  life. 

And  of  course,  there  Is  "Wings  of  the 
Morning"  dramatically  enacted  on  a  water- 
front stage  in  historic  St.  Mary's  City  where 
one  of  the  oldest  Episcopal  churches  In  the 
Nation  stands.  Or  wander  through  the  St. 
John's  archeological  dig  while  blossoming 
tobacco  waves  in  the  background. 

In  Southern  Maryland  colonial  America 
is  as  near  as  yesterday,  but  modern  accommo- 
dations there  make  you  glad  for  the  20th 
century.  For  additional  information,  call  or 
write:  St.  Mary's  Economic  Development 
Commission.  Leonardtown,  Md.  20650.  tel: 
301   475-2411. 


FREEDOM  FOR  VALENTYN  MOROZ 


HON.  MILLICENT  FENWICK 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1975 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  15 
marked  the  39th  birthday  of  Valentyn 
Moroz,  the  Ukrainian  historian  who  has 
been  imprisoned  by  Soviet  authorities  be- 
cause of  his  defense  of  Ukrainian  civil 
rights.  I  am  today  introducing  with  Rep- 
resentative Kemp  of  New  York  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  to  express  U.S. 
concern  over  Moroz  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  also  like  to  enter  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  time  a  de- 
scription of  Valentyn  Moroz'  alleged 
treatment  by  Soviet  officials,  prepared  by 
the  privately  sponsored  Committee  for 
the  Defen'-c  of  Valentyn  Moroz: 
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\''.Lr.NTYN    MOROZ 

Valentyn  Moroz  was  born  on  .^pril  13.  1936. 
in  the  village  of  Kholoniv.  the  Ukrainian  SSR. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Lviv,  major- 
iiit:  in  hioitciry  After  gradiiatint;  m  1958. 
Moroz  taught  hi.story  and  get^graphy  u\  V'olyn 
Heyion  until  1965.  At  thit  time  he  was  also 
Afirkmg  on  his  doctoral  di.s.serration 

UR.ST      AR.nrsT      hSD      IMPRISONMENT.      19C5-69 

Moroz  was  unable  to  defend  his  dL-,serta- 
tion  because  on  September  1.  1965  he  was  ar- 
rested for  readint;  and  di.ssemmatmg  samiz- 
dat"  literature  and  foreign  publications.  He 
■Aa.s  formally  th.irged  with  anti-Soviet 
propaganda  and  agitation  '  and  put  on  trial 
m  January  1966  .At  hl.s  trial.  .Moroz  refused 
to  denounce  his  actions  and  was  sentenced 
to  4  years  in  strict-regime  labor  camps  Dur- 
ing his  confinement  in  the  Mordovian  .ASSR. 
Moroz  wrote  'A  Report  from  the  Beria  Res- 
ervation', an  expose  of  the  persistent  let;acy 
of  -Stalinism  in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

NINE    MONTHS    Of    KP.rEDOM 

Upon  his  release  on  September  1,  1969, 
Moroz  was  unable  to  secttre  employment  be- 
cau.se  of  his  •criminal  record".  Uuring  the 
ne.xt  few  mouths,  he  wrote  three  essays:  'A 
Chronicle  of  Resistance"  dealt  with  the  de- 
liber.ite  destruction  of  Ukrainian  culture; 
"Moses  and  Dathan  '  dwelt  on  the  theme  of 
an  individuals  loss  of  national  conscious- 
ness; and  ".Amid  the  Snows'  criticized  a 
leading  Ukrainian  dissident  writer  for  giving 
in  to  official  piessure  and  compromising  hi.s 
views 

SECO.ND    ARRFST    AND    IRIAL,    1970 

These  essays  precipitated  his  second  ar- 
rest on  June  1  1970  Again  the  charge  was 
■  anti-Soviet  propaganda  and  agitation  ".  The 
trial  took  place  on  November  17  18,  1970,  In 
IvaiiO-Frankivsk,  The  government  built  its 
case  around  the  four  essays  .Moroz  had  writ- 
ten He  hiii.self  acknowledged  that  he  was 
the  author,  y>^t  denied  that  they  were  antl- 
Soviet  and  demanded  an  open  trial  On  the 
grounds  that  a  closed  trial  was  illegal  accord- 
ing to  Soviet  law.  he  refused  lo  testify  Most 
of  the  witnesses  called  in  the  case  either  did 
the  same  or  testified  in  Moroz  s  favor.  Never- 
theless, the  court  delivered  a  verdict  of 
"guilty  '  and  sentenced  Moroz  to  G  years  spe- 
cial prison.  3  years  in  a  special-regime  labor 
camp,  and  5  years  exile. 

SECOND    IMPRISON.ME.NT.    VLAOI.MIB    PRISON 

Reports  began  coming  out  of  the  prison 
which  Indicated  that  Moroz  was  being  put 
under  Intense  pressure  to  renounce  his  views 
In  November  1971,  he  became  ill  with  a  liver 
condition.  In  addition.  It  was  learned  that 
Moroz  was  being  subjected  to  forced  Injec- 
tions of  drugs  and  his  food  was  being  con- 
taminated with  chemicals  In  November 
1972,  Amnesty  International  reported  that 
In  July  Moroz  had  been  attacked  by  crimi- 
nal Inmates,  sustaining  four  stab  wounds, 
and  had  been  taken  to  the  prison  hospital 
in  grave  condition  He  was  later  put  in  soli- 
tary confinement  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  tAo  years. 

HfNCER    .STRIKE 

In  an  attempt  to  save  himself  from  con- 
ditions which  he  believed  were  intended  to 
drive  him  to  insanity.  .Moroz  began  a  hunger 
strike  on  July  1.  1974  He  declared  that  he 
would  refuse  food  until  he  was  either  trans- 
ferred to  a  hard-labor  camp  or  until  he  died, 
death  being  preferrable  to  insanity. 

To  keep  Moroz  alive,  prison  authorities 
began  force-feeding  him.  The  tube  used 
abraded  the  lining  of  his  throat  and  esopha- 
gus, being  covered  with  blood  every  lime  it 
was  withdrawn.  Moroz  became  frightenlngly 
emaciated;  his  heart  and  liver  conditions 
worsened.  On  their  part,  Soviet  authorities 
denied  him  medical  attention  and  until  the 
128th  day  of  his  hunger  strike,  refused  to 
allow  Moroz's  wife,  RaL^.sa.  to  see  hlni.  Finally 
on  November  5,    1974,  his  wife,  father,   and 
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son  were  allowed  to  visit  Moroz  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  try  to  persuade  him  to  ter- 
minate his  strike.  At  this  meeting,  .Moroz 
Informed  his  family  of  his  intention  to  con- 
tinue his  fast  until  the  New  "Vear,  and  If  by 
that  time  his  demands  were  still  unmet,  to 
find  a  way  to  end  his  life. 

WORLD   PROTEST 

An  international  movement  in  defeii.se  of 
Moroz  was  initiated  in  July  1974.  The  fust 
voices  of  prote.it  were  raised  by  prominent 
individuals  and  groiip.s  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Andrei  Sakharov.  the  .Soviet  nuclear  physicist 
who  heads  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the 
USSR,  ha-,  repeatedly  appealed  to  Soviet  and 
world  leaders  on  behalf  of  Moroz  Outride  the 
USSR,  groups  .such  as  Amr.e^iy  International, 
the  writers'  organization  PEN  International, 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  the 
AFL  CIO,  United  Auto  Workers,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Jewish  Congre-s  have  all  spoken  out 
In  defen,se  of  Valentyn  .Moro/  Hundreds  of 
prominent  private  individuals  from  all  over 
the  world  have  voired  their  concern,  among 
them  Nobel  pri/e  winners  Aleksandr  Solzh- 
enitsyn  and  Heinrich  Boell,  .Arthur  Schle- 
singer,  Erie  Fromm,  Jean-Paiil  Sartre,  Pa\el 
Litvinov.  fend  Noam  Chomsky  Members  of  the 
British,  Canadian,  and  Australian  parlia- 
ments have  taken  a  stand  m  dcfcn.se  of  Mo- 
roz; the  Canadian  government  twice  officially 
intervened.  In  the  United  States  Con^'re-^s. 
over  60  -.enators  and  representatives  eitr.er 
introduced  or  co-.sponsored  resolutions  urg- 
ing that  the  US  government  make  known  its 
concern  over  Morozs  imprisonment  Addi- 
tionally, many  members  .sent  individual  let- 
ters of  protest  to  the  Soviet  government  On 
December  10.  1974.  Harvard  University  offered 
Moroz  a  fellowship  in  history. 

END   OF    HUNGER   STRIKE 

On  November  22,  1974.  after  145  days  of 
fasting,  V'alentyn  Moroz  ended  Ills  hunger 
-strike  Soviet  authorities  promised  they  would 
ea.se  hi.s  prison  conditions  and  that  he  would 
be  taken  out  of  solitary  confinement,  but  Mo- 
roz would  not  be  transferred  to  a  labor  camp 
nor  would  there  be  a  reduction  of  his  pri.son 
term  On  December  7.  1974.  Raissa  Moroz  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her  husband  informing 
her  thiit  he  was  in  a  new  cell  block  with 
another  political  prisoner  Informed  sources 
have  reported,  however,  that  .Moroz  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  debilltatlve  effects  of  his  htinger 
strike  and  long  prison  Internment,  that  pres- 
sure on  him  i.s  still  intense  and  that  harass- 
ment of  his  family  continues. 


USD.'^  NOW  ADMITS  D.'MRY  COST 
ESTI-M.-^TES  WERE  MISLEADING 
.\SD  FALSE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVKS 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1975 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Sjjcaker.  the  emer- 
gency farm  aid  bill  which  has  just 
emerged  from  conference  contain.s,  with 
respect  to  the  dairy  provision,  a  deter- 
mination of  public  policy  based  on  what 
is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  massive  er- 
ror of  economic  calculation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  is  incredible 
to  me,  therefore,  that  either  the  House  or 
Senate,  being  apprised  of  that  fact,  could 
in  conscience  still  embrace  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I,  for  one,  will  not  support,  and  I  urge 
Members  to  reject  the  conference  report. 

At  stake  is  nothing  le.ss  than  the  integ- 
rity of  the  process  by  which  we  in  the 
Congress  must  rely  on  the  accuracy  and 
candor  of  the  technical  information  sup- 
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plied  to  us  by  executive  departments  and 
agencies.  Outside  of  Congress,  there  is 
an  equally  important  stake:  The  ability 
of  those  influential  segments  of  our  soci- 
ety who  molc'i  public  opinion,  write  edi- 
torials, mobilize  their  constituents,  to  aid 
or  defeat  legislative  proposals,  and  to 
help  substantively  mold  public  policy  to 
similarly  be  able  to  place  trust  and  reli- 
ance in  the  kinds  of  information  sup- 
plied by  the  e.xecutive  branch. 

Three  weeks  ago,  based  on  the  original 
Auncuituie  Department  estimates  of  in- 
creased consumer  prices,  if  support  levels 
lor  dairy  products  were  fixed  at  85  per- 
cent 01  parity,  a  not  insignificant  coali- 
tion of  labor,  consumer,  public  interest 
and  oilier  groups  and  of  newspaper  edi- 
torial writers  and  urban  lawmakers 
joined  to  narrowly  win  adoption  of  the 
Ri(  hinond  amendment  which  eliminated 
from  the  emergency  farm  bill  the  origi- 
nal jirovision  raising  the  minimum  sup- 
port price  from  80  to  85  percent.  The  bill 
no'A'  recommended  by  the  conference 
c->inmittce  still  contains  that  lower  figure. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
now  admits,  however,  that  the  figures 
which  sparked  the  opposition  to  the  85 
percei.t  support  level  were  wrong. 

What  is  the  size  of  the  now  confe-'^sed 
error  in  estimating  economic  impact  of 
an  85  percent  price  support  level  made  by 
USDA?  We  were  told  in  a  barrage  of 
lubbying  by  USDA  against  that  figure 
and  in  the  flood  of  newspaper  editorials 
by  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times  and  others,  and  in  the  sheafs 
of  memos  sent  out  by  Common  Cause  or 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
and  in  conver.sations  with  AFL-CIO  rep- 
resentatives, that  85  percent  support 
would  raise  the  price  of  drinking  milk 
by  8  cents  a  gallon. 

The  revised  USDA  figure  is  now  4.5 
cents  a  gallon. 

We  were  told  the  price  of  cheese  would 
increase  10  cents  a  pound.  USDA  now 
acknowledges  the  price  would  increase 
by  only  5.25  cents  a  pound. 

We  were  told  the  price  of  butter  would 
increase  20  cents  a  pound.  USDA  now 
acknowledges  the  increase  would  be  not 
20  cents,  but  5.3  cents  a  pound. 

In  fact,  USDA  now  acknowledges  that 
a  milk  support  price  at  85  percent  of 
parity  under  the  revised  figures  would 
actually  result  in  consumer  increases  be- 
low— below — the  cost  estimated  for  the 
bill  with  the  80  percent  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  minor  or  in- 
significant or  meaningless  difference.  On 
a  monetary  .scale,  the  differences  between 
the  old  and  the  revised  figures  are  so 
broad  that  it  is  mcredible  that  such  false 
and  incorrect  and  totally  misleading 
figures  should  now  turn  out  to  have 
served  as  the  economic  rock  on  which 
public  policy  has  been  determined  by 
both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress; on  which  vigorous — but  incor- 
rect— editorials  were  written  in  some  of 
our  leading  national  newspapers;  on 
w  hich  whole  lobbying  efforts  intended  to 
serve  the  consumer  and  public  interest 
\\  ere  launched. 

The  USDA  explains  quietly  at  this  late 
date  that  its  original  figures  were  mis- 
taken because  of  a  misreading  of  the 
quarterly  adjustment  provision  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  and  which  led 
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to  a  wildly  exaggerated  projection  of 
consumer  costs  at  a  price  support  level 
of  85  percent  of  parity.  Now  that  USDA 
has  caught  its  mistake  and  read  the 
iMovision  correctly.  It  acknowledges  that 
tlic  revised  actual  cost  projections  under 
85  percent  are  something  massively  less 
than  the  Frankenstein  for  consumers 
liicy  originally  claimed  to  see. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  discover  one's  mis- 
t  ikes  and  correct  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
wliat  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
ouglit  to  be  seriously  troubled  about,  as 
s'.iould  the  Washington  Post,  the  New 
York  Times,  Common  Cause,  the  Con- 
.sumer  Federation  of  America,  the  AFL- 
CIO.  and  others,  is  that  it  was  not  USDA 
v.hich  troubled  to  pass  the  v.ord  when 
the  mistake  was  discovered  and  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

It  was  a  Republican  colleague  of  ours 
in  the  House,  James  M.  Jeffords,  of  "Ver- 
mont, who  discovered  through  persist- 
ence and  hard  work  and  some  luck  that 
the  whole  cost  estimates  originally  pro- 
\ided  by  USDA  and  which  were  serving 
as  the  basis  for  all  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  conference  consideration  of  the 
dairy  section  of  this  bill,  were  all  a  big 
mistake,  miles  off  the  mark,  and  com- 
pletely misleading,  and  were  all  being 
revised  by  USDA  itself. 

That  mistake  was  clearly  di.Ncovered  at 
least  as  early  at  last  week,  if  not.  a  '  ood 
deal  earlier. 

But  in  the  flood  of  pr.iintci.ii'i'.-ing 
against  85-percent  supi)oit.  at  the  li,'"ie 
Congress  was  making  its  determination, 
USDA,  conscious  of  its  ow:.  mistake,  did 
not  call  any  press  conferences,  issue  ;->ny 
rcijorts.  or  otherwise  make  known  to  the 
publir  and  concerned  groups  and  the  rest 
of  us  that  we  were  legislatively  proceed- 
ing on  economic  assumptions  and  in- 
formation that  USDA  knew  to  be  totally 
and  wildly  wrong.  The  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  were  not  contacted  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight,  nor  were  the  groups  sup- 
Ijorting  the  USDA  position,  and  who, 
with  whatever  noble  intentions,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  used  by  it  after  many 
of  us  had  warned  there  was  something 
very  basically  wrong  with  what  USDA 
was  telling  them. 

It  would  perhaps  'je  charitable  to 
ascribe  the  serious  omi.ssion  committed 
ii^  not  notifying  Congress  and  the  public 
of  the  changed  figures  to  Secretary  Butz's 
preoccupation  with  planning  to  attend 
the  State  funeral  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Taiwan,  But  expe- 
rience suggests  other  motives  may  be 
involved  in  a  Department  which,  under 
Secretary  Butz,  has  unfailingly  demon- 
strated any  lack  of  interest  in  maintain- 
ing U.S.  self-sufficiency  in  daiiT  produc- 
tion or  in  doing  anything  to  prevent 
dairy  farmers  going  out  of  business  in 
droves  day  after  day. 

The  first  public  word  of  this  massive 
error  by  USDA  was  provided  in  a  news 
relea.se  issued  jointly  last  Thursday  by 
Mr.  Jeffords  and  Senator  Humphrey,  It 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  regret  to  those 
like  myself  who  represent  dairy  farmers 
that  one  of  the  same  newspapers  which 
editorialized  so  fluently  against  85  per- 
cent of  parity — the  Washington  Post — 
has  yet  to  find  this  item  of  news  value 
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or  interest.  Nor  has  the  New  York  Times, 
which  editorialized  so  strongly  against 
85  percent  of  parity,  yet  found  the  news 
of  this  colossal  USDA  blunder  which  mis- 
led not  only  Congress  and  groups  like 
Common  Cause,  but  the  Times  itself,  fit 
to  print. 

Thus  has  public  policy  on  this  issue 
been  fashioned  and  determined  and  the 
House  been  persuaded  to  legislate. 

I  suggest  the  House,  now  having  been 
apprised  of  the  wholly  erroneous  and 
wildly  misleading  assumptions  on  which 
it  has  been  led  to  act.  should  make  it 
clear  it  will  not  legislate  under  such  a 
circumstance,  by  rejecting  the  confer- 
ence report.  And  I  suggest  that  those 
groups  who  were  willing  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  dairy  farmers  at  a  level  which 
the  original  USDA  figures  claimed  would 
be  provided  at  80  percent  of  parity  should 
now  support  85  percent — which  under 
the  corrected  figures  would  result  in  no 
greater  cost  to  the  consumer  than  would 
80  percent  under  the  old,  now  discredited 
figures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
summary  prepared  by  our  colleague  Mr. 
Jeffords  showing  the  vast  discrepancy 
between  the  new  corrected  figures  from 
USDA  compared  to  the  previous  figures 
by  which  the  House  and  the  public  were 
persuaded.  And  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  these  finally  discovered  real  costs 
are  a  small  price  to  pay  to  prevent  this 
Nation  from  losing  its  self-sufficiency  in 
dairy  products  by  1980. 

SUMMARY  OF  PRICE  PROJECTIONS  (FOR  MANUFACTURING 
MILK  PER  HUNDREDWEIGHT-PAID  TO  FARMERS) 

|P!esent  suppoti  price  based  on  80  percent  of  [i3'itv  a?  ot 
Jan.  1,  1975  $7.24.  Depaitmenlal  piojectlons  aie  'la^eJ  on 
quarterly  adjustments] 
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month,  its  action  on  the  dairy  section  of 
the  emergency  farm  bill  was  wrong. 
I  hate  to  say  I  told  you  so,  but — 


Incorrect 

readins  Correct 

of  (arm  readipR 

bill  new  of  farm 

As  previ-       comparable  bill  new 

nii5ly  released              figures  fifure^ 

by  USDA            by  USDA  by  USDA 

At  80  percent 
of  parity: 

April J7.42  J7, 31  $7.31 

July...- 7.59  .    7.45  7.37 

October...     .  7.76  '  7.51  7  35 

January  1976  7.93  7.51  7.31 

At  85  percent 
of  parity: 

April 7.91  7.75  7.76 

July 7.98  7.91  7  82 

October. --     .  8.13  7.97  7.79 

January  1976.  8.19  7.97  7.76 

IMPACT  ON  CONSUMER  PRICES  (MAXIMUM 
PROJECTED) 

|ln  cents) 


At  80  percent  of 
parity 

At  85  percent  of 
parity 

Incorrect 

Correct 

Incorrect 

Correct 

reading 
of  bill 

reading 
of  bill 

teadins 
of  bill 

readms 
of  bill 

old  pro- 
jections 

6 
7 

15 

new  pro- 
jections 

old  pro- 
jections 

new  pio- 

jcclions 

Fluid  milk  (per 

Rallon) _ 

Cfieese  (per 

pound).. 
Butter  (per 

pound) 

Nonfat  dry  milk 

(per  pound).. 

1.1 
1.3 
1.3 
.9 

8 

10 
20 

5 

5.7 
5.8 
3.9 

The   plain   fact  is  that  because   the 
House  had  the  wrong  information  last 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS  BACKS  LOBBY- 
ING DISCLOSURE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCON.SIN 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVL"S 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1975 

:\Ir.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  editorial  appearing  in  the 
February  26  Long  Island  Press  which 
supports  the  purposes  of  H.R.  15.  the 
Public  Disclosure  of  Lobbyiiig  Act  of 
1975. 

NiED   I  OR   TcirciitR    L<.)Ef;yinc;    Controls 

Eight  members  of  Cor.press.  four  from  each 
.side  of  ihe  political  aitle.  have  joined  Com- 
mon Cause  campaign  lo  put  real  i€eih  in  the 
Lobbying  Act  of  19:6.  Since  it=  inception, 
this  well-intentioned  btit  weak  law  has  been 
laughed  at  and  ignored  by  the  very  sperial 
interest-:  it  is  supposed  to  control. 

John  Gardner,  '■hairman  of  Common 
Cause,  itself  a  citizen's  lobby  — calls  the  old 
act  "a  sham  and  a  hoax."'  Sen.  Edward  M 
Kennedy.  D-Mas^.  says  it  is  "a  disgrace.  " 
They're  right.  While  lobbying  serves  a  use- 
ful purpose  when  properly  pursued,  it  has 
been  subverted  by  too  many  special  interest 
groups  that  try  to  influence  lawmakers  ar.d 
administrators  in  secret,  deceive  the  publli 
and  in  Mr.  Gardner's  \vord<.  "corrtipt  the 
political  process." 

The  need  for  tougher  controls  Is  urgent. 
Worsening  economic  and  energy  problems 
call  for  decisive  government  action  of  direct 
concern  to  many  diverse  groups,  such  as 
energy  producers  and  distributors,  labor 
tmions,  businesses,  and  the  most  concerned 
group  of  all,  tens  of  millions  of  consume:.-. 
But  government  must  do  more  than  act  de- 
cisively, it  must  also  act  in  the  open  so  that 
no  one  legitimate  interest  group  gams  at  the 
e.xpense  of  the  others. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  changing  a  law 
that  is  laughed  at.  into  one  tliat  is  respected. 

This  is  e.xactly  what  eight  lawmakers  have 
in  mind  in  the  bill  they  have  co-sponsored 
to  amend  the  old  act.  Joining  Mr.  Kennedy 
in  the  Senate  are  Sens.  Robert  Stafford, 
R-'Vt  ;  William  Brock.  R-Tenn.:  and  Dick 
Clark,  D-Iowa.  House  sponsors  are  Reps. 
Tom  Railsback,  R-Ill  ,  and  Robert  Kastcn- 
meier,  D-Wis. 

Tlie  legislation  would  require  lobbyis's  who 
spend  $500  or  more  nnntially  to  file  cpiarterly 
full-disclosure  reports  with  the  government 
on  their  activities  and  finances.  incUiding 
the  identt.'ication  of  everyone  seeking  to  in- 
lluence  not  Just  Congress,  bvit  federal  agen- 
cies a.s  well.  Each  lobbyist  would  be  reqtiired 
to  maintain  personal  records  of  income  and 
expenses  of  $10  or  more.  Violators  could 
recei\e  two  years'  imprisonment  and  be  fined 
up  to  SIO.OOO,  with  enforcement  carried  out 
by  the  new  Federal   Election  Ciimmi.ssion. 

These  new  rules  would  correct  deficiencies 
in  the  1956  law,  particularly  through  the 
extension  of  controls  over  Icbbying  of  agen- 
cies and  departinents  in  th.e  E.xecutive 
Branch  as  well  as  Congress. 

Lobbying  refcrm  is  crucial  to  public  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  the  many  other 
totigh  decisions  Congress  must  make  this 
year.  Ix'l'.s  hope  the  old  lobbying  law  Is  tip- 
d.Hted  and  strengthened  within  a  matter  ot 
weeks. 
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HR    46,  YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NF.W    JfRSfY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  I  IVES 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V  DAxMELS  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act. 
H.R,  46.  will  .shortly  come  before  this 
body  for  consideration 

The  bill  has  the  backing  of  organized 
f-amping  grouji-s.  the  National  Parent 
Teachers  Association  and  the  National 
Safety  Council.  One  of  the  mo.st  active 
of  these  association.s  m  behalf  of  youth 
camp  safety  over  many,  many  years.  ha.s 
been  the  American  Camping  Association, 
a  private  and  voluntary  a.^sociation  of 
approximately  4,000  youth  camps. 

The  American  Campinsj  Association, 
has  its  own  certification  and  m.^pection 
program  and  makes  every  effort  to  in- 
sure that  member  camps  provide  ade- 
fiuate  protection  to  youngsters. 

However,  the  ACA  cannot  do  the  job 
alone.  Without  minimum  Federal  safety 
standards  and  effective  Federal  oi-  State 
enforcement  of  standard.s.  the  ACA  is 
powerless  to  protect  all  children  m  all 
youth  camp.^ 

I  want  to  briiii,'  to  my  colleagues  .it- 
lention  a  memorandum  from  Aian  J 
Stolz.  national  legislative  chairman  of 
the  ACA  which  strongly  endor.ses  HR. 
46  and  rejects  any  attempts  to  weaken 
the  bill.  The  text  of  the  memorandum 
follows  at  this  point: 

HR     46.    Youth    Camp    S.AFSrv    .\ci 
Fiv  .^laii  J,  Stolz.  National  Legislative  Cliair- 
inaii,    .American    Camping    As.sociatioii) 
I  have  been  p!ea.>ed   to  revie*  H  R    46.  as 
reported  from  the  HoiLse  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,    which    we   have   helped   develop 
over  recent  years 

The  bill  a.s  -itands  Today  is  very  acceptable 
to  the  American  Campii'^  .Ajsociation.  and 
on  behalf  of  our  National  Board  of  Directors 
and  Executive  Staff.  I  wi.sh  to  commend 
vour  efforts  in  .sponsoring  thi.s  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  al!  children  m  all  camp.s  m 
all  states. 

As  a  voiuntarv  profe.s.-,lonal  organizatioji 
in  youth  camping,  the  .American  Camping 
.Association  can  have  only  minimal  effect  on 
non-member  camps.  Tlie  same  would  be  true 
if  a  youth  camp  safety  act  wa.s  left  to  become 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  individual  .sub- 
.5criber.<;  or  .states  as  recommended  by  Mr 
-Anderson  m  his  substitute  amendment 

TTie  basic  concept  of  protecting  children  in 
all  camping  situations  as  offered  in  HR 
46  can  only  have  validity  if  subscribed  to 
across  the  nation.  Only  then  can  al!  parents 
of  all  youngsters  in  any  camp  rely  upon  the 
protections  offered  for  their  child  s  basic 
health  and  safety.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
voungsiers  should  not  be  entitled  to  these 
basic  considerations  of  health  and  safety 
regardless  of  which  camp  they  attend,  and 
only  a  national  guideline  can  establish  >uch 
regulations. 

In  today's  rapid  transit  and  interstate 
-"cie'y.  the  American  Camping  Association 
recognizes  that  a  child's  camp  e.xperience 
Is  not  limited  to  his  own  communitv  and 
iience  the  need  for  basic  health  and  safety 
regulations,  regardless  of  the  camps  location. 
Accordingly,  the  American  Camping  As- 
sociation is  pleased  to  .stipport  your  effort  in 
H  R.  46  as  being  in  tlie  lntere-,t  of  Good 
Camping    For    All    acro-s    rhe    nation     Cer- 
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tainly  our  own  members  have  nothing  to  fear 
m  this  legLslation.  We  recognize  that  with 
the  passage  of  H  R,  46.  enforcement  and 
ie.sponsibi;ity  for  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
regulations  will  take  place  on  the  local,  state 
level  where  each  camp  operator  will  have 
full   opportunity    for   participation. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Camping  As- 
sociation, I  wish  you  well  in  these  efforts  and 
would  urge  support  for  H  R.  46  from  your 
Colleagues  in  CoiiL're-s 


April  10,  1973 


(  ;V1L  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  OP- 
POSES LIMITAIIONS  ON  RIGHT 
lO  ABORTION 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

UF     NFAV     VoKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednrsdap.  April  16.  1975 

Ms  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  report 
recently  issued  by  the  U  S.  Civil  Rights 
Comiiiis.sion  charged  that  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  restrict  access  to  abor- 
tion would  undermine  the  1st.  9th.  and 
14th  amendments  The  report  al.o  advo- 
cated the  repeal  of  all  tho.se  statutory 
provisions  which  limit  the  right  to  clioo.se 
or  obtain  an  abortion,  and  urged  the 
defeat  of  any  future  attempts  to  limit 
this  right  through  legislation. 

I  concur  with  these  findings  of  the  re- 
ixjrt.  and  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
At  this  iwint.  I  ask  that  two  articles 
describing  the  content  of  the  report  be 
m.serted  in  the  Record. 

I  From   '.lie  WashuiKton  Post,  .Apiil    l.'i.   197,=)  | 
RioHis  U.NIT  Assails  Anti-Ahortid.n-  Bii.i  s 

( By  Stuart  Avierbach  ) 
The  US.  Civil  Rights  Commission  charged 
vesterday  that  proposals  to  amei.d  the  Con- 
stitution to  bar  abortions  would  ■undermine 
the  First.  Ninth  and  14th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution." 

In  a  101-pape  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress,  the  si.\ -member  commission  said 
proposed  ann-abortlon  amendments  have 
proliferated  since  the  Supreme  Court,  In  Jan- 
uary. 1973.  limited  the  right.s  of  States  to  the 
abortions. 

The  commission  also  called  on  Congress  to 
repeal  five  anti-abortion  laws  currently  on 
the  books. 

The  commi.ssion  report  uas  immediately 
challenged  by  Terrence  Cardinal  Cooke  ol 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  Catholic  Bishops' 
Committee  For  Pro-Life  Activities. 

Cardinal  Cooke  said  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  apparently  Joined  the  ranks  of 
those  who  would  violate  the  rights  of  the 
most  powerless  among  us— the  unborn  child." 
The  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion  was  founded 
in  1957  to  study  problems  of  discrimination 
in  America.  Its  original  charge  concerned 
racial,  religious  and  ethnic  di.scriminaiion. 
The  commission  has  no  enforcement  powers; 
it  can  only  make  recomineiulatinns  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

The  commission  said  it  issued  its  report 
on  abortion  xinder  Us  charge  to  check  federal 
laws  and  policies  on  :;eK  discrimination.  It 
said  its  recommendations  are  concerned  only 
witii  supporting  each  woman's  constitu- 
tional right  as  delinea'i.ed  by  the  Supreme 
Court"  m  its  abortion  deci.^ion 

The  report  was  signed  bv  all  members  of 
the  commis.sion,  which  is  headed  bv  .Arthur 
S.  Flemmmg.  the  69-year-oltl  Republican 
who  was  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welf.ire  under  Pre  ident  Eiseniiower.  He  re- 
placed    'he     Rf\-      Theodore     M.     He.-.burgii. 


president  of  None  Dame  University,  as  chair- 
man about  a  year  ago. 

In  it-s  report,  the  commission  said  anti- 
abortion  amendments  would  violate  the 
First  Amendment  by  giving  government 
sanction  to  one  set  of  religious  views;  the 
Ninth  Amendment  bv  taking  away  the  in- 
herent right  of  .American  women  to  an  abor- 
tion, and  the  14th  Ameiutment  by  denying 
etiual  protection  to  poor  women,  most  of 
whom  belong  to  racial  and  ethnic  minorities. 
To  prohibit  aboiiion."  the  commission 
said,  "would  l!-.tringe  upon  tlie  fundamentitl 
liberty  to  limit  childbeanng.  ' 

Moreover,  the  commission  stated,  con- 
st uutional  amciidmenii  baning  abortions 
Would  "Je<ipnrdize  the  professional  Judg- 
ment "  of  doctors  and  lead  to  an  increase  ui 
maternal  deaths-,  e.^pecially  among  the  poor, 
because  of  illeg.il.  unsafe  abortions 

Proposals  ha\e  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Constitution  to  forbid 
ataorlion.s.  but  no  House  committee  hear- 
iiigs  have  been  held  on  them.  The  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rlgiiis  held  hearings  this  year  and  last. 

riie  amendments  were  introduced  in  an 
attempt  to  override  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion by  impo.sing  a  hvn  on  abortions.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  ■  hp.l  states  could  not 
piohibil  abcirtions  thi'ouith  the  first  tliree 
months  of  pregnancy  inci  could  regulate 
•  ibiirtions  in  the  second  three  months  only 
i:^  protect  a  woman's  health. 

Besides  moving  to  amend  tlie  Con.stiiu- 
tion.  an' i -abortion  forces  have  attached 
riders  to  a  number  of  bills.  The  riders  seek 
to  limit  federal  funding  of  abortions  and 
b.ir  research  on  fetuses. 


IFiom   the  Nc.v   York   Times.   Apr     15.   1975| 
U  .S     Rkhis    Panf:i     Opposes    Abortion 

RESTRICnoNS 

Washincion.  April  14.— The  United  Stales 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  stated  today  in 
u  formal  report  on  its  opposition  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  legislation  re- 
stricting the  freedom  of  women  to  obtain 
abortions. 

Tlie  commission's  unanimous  report  said 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  restrict- 
ing access  to  abortion  would  "undermine  tlie 
first,  ninth  and  14th  Amendments.  " 

.An  antiabortion  amendment  would  come 
into  conflict  with  the  First  Amendment,  the 
report  said,  because  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  "compelling  every  woman  to  accept  the 
view  that  a  constitutionally  protected  'per- 
son" e.xists  from  the  moment  of  conception, 
even  when  siich  a  view  conflicts  with  an  in- 
dividual woman's  religious  views." 

The  commission's  report  was  attacked  by 
Cardinal  Cooke  of  New  York,  who  called  it 
"Shocking."  He  said  that  the  report  "raises 
serious  questions  about  the  role  ol  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  and  its  fidelity  to 
the  legal  mandate  under  which  it  was  esta'i- 
lished  " 

"We  have  come  'o  think  of  the  commission 
as  a  defender  of  the  powerless  and  op- 
pres.sed."'  his  statement  continued.  "How- 
ever, in  this  mstince  it  has  apparently  Joined 
the  ranks  of  those  who  would  violate  the 
righi.s  of  the  most  powerless  among  us — the 
unborn  child."' 

The  commission  has  statutory  authority 
to  study  essentially  any  subject  in  the  whole 
area  of  civil  rights,  and  to  make  reports.  It 
has  no  authority  to  require  compliance  ■with 
its  views  by  any  individual  or  organization. 
The  commissions  report  noted  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  asserted  a  woman's  un- 
limited right  to  abortion  in  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy  and  a  right  limited  only 
by  .some  medical  considerations  In  the  sec- 
ond three  months.  The  decision  was  made 
essentiallv  under  the  14th  Amendment. 
In  addition,  'he  commission  said  that  an 
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anti-abortion  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion would  "undermine  the  ninth  Amend- 
ment which  reserved  to  the  people  of  the 
l.'iiKed  States  certain  rights  that  were  not 
enumerated  In  the  Constitution." 

.A  right  to  abortion  was  generally  accepted 
al  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of 
Ritihis  ol  tlie  Constitution,  and  thus  is 
among  these  guaranteed  rights,  the  report 
aid  Reslriclions  on  an  abortion  on  medical 
ui'iiinds  wei'e  not  enacted  until  the  19th 
I  flit  ury. 

The  commis.-.ion's  report  also  cited  a  num- 
iH'r  of  attempts,  through  legislation,  to 
limit  the  access  of  women  to  abortion.  It 
said  all  those  that  had  been  enacted  should 
lie  repealed  and  those  not  yet  enacted  should 
be  defeated. 

I>  singled  out  for  special  mention,  in  this 
jiarticular.  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act.  which  prohibits  use  of  any  of  tiie  cor- 
poration's funds  to  litigate  a  woman'.s  right 
lo  an  abortion. 

This  Provision  particularly  discriminates 
against  low-income  women,  the  commission 
said,  since  they  "have  no  other  access  to 
legal  assLstnncc  in  attempts  to  vindicate  their 
riglit.s.  " 

The  commi.ssion  al.so  warned  tliat  estab- 
lishing a  legal  principle  that  a  letus.  from 
the  moment  of  conception,  was  a  "person" 
could  lead  to  conflict  and  chaos  in  several 
areas  of  the  law  iucludinii  inl.eritaiicos  and 
taxes. 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  PRESIDENT 
CHIANG  KAI-SHEK     1 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF     IS.FW     VIllK 

I.V  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  RIT'RF.'-^KN'  IW'I  l\  I  - 
Wednesdcni.  April   IC.  1!)75 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  is  a  deep  and  historic 
tragedy.  Today,  the  Embass.\'  of  the  Chi- 
nese Remiblic  is  holding  a  memorial 
service  for  its  President  at  the  National 
Cathedral  and  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  join  in  thai  memorial  in  siiirit. 
U  not  by  their  presence. 

President  Chiang  was  moie  than  his 
nation's  leader.  He  was  a  living  symbol  of 
the  freedom  and  determination,  the 
courage  and  idealism,  of  the  Chinese 
people  through  the  centuries.  As  history 
.judges  our  time  from  the  perspective  of 
years,  he  will  most  assuredly  loom  large 
as  one  of  the  men  whose  impression  upon 
the  world  was  Indelible  and  lasting. 

It  was  fated  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  as- 
sumed the  leadeishi))  of  his  people  at 
their  most  pivotal,  crucial  moment.  The 
ancient,  centuries-old.  dynastic  tradition 
of  Cliina  had  collapsed  and  a  new  Chi- 
nese Reptiblic  was  emerging  and  strug- 
gling to  achieve  identity  and  support. 
Chiang  is  immutably  a.s.sociated  with  the 
Republican  movement  in  China,  having 
been  one  of  its  founding  fathers  and  its 
greatest  exponent. 

The  20th  century  was  a  time  of  strug- 
uh-'  in  China  as  the  Chinese  people  cast 
oil  the  yoke  of  feudalism,  striving  to  find 
lluir  place  in  the  modern  world.  Chiang 
K;ii-shek  has  left  his  mark  in  that  mod- 
<  1 11  world  through  his  dedication  and  the 
/r.il  with  -which  he  fought  for  the  free- 
I'nin  of  his  people. 

Ml'.  Si)eaker.  I  know  that  many  of  our 
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colleagues  and  citizens  join  in  mourning 
the  loss  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  in  ex- 
tending to  the  Chinese  people  our  deep- 
est sympathy. 


GROWING    STRENGTH    OF    SOUTH- 
ERN BLACK  MAYORS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  are  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  strides  which  have 
been  made  over  the  past  few  years  in  the 
election  of  more  black  mayors  in  the 
South.  This  increase  in  representation 
is.  in  large  part,  a  product  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  which  ha.s  encouraged 
fuller  pa'  ticipation  by  all  citizens  in  po- 
litical aftairs. 

The  success  black  mayors  have  been 
making  in  improving  community  sei  vices 
and  increasing  the  responsiveness  of  lo- 
cal government  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  the  forgotten  is  heartening.  It  is  a 
positive  sign  of  the  type  of  progress  we 
can  work  for  if  the  Federal  Government 
meets  its  moral  commitment  to  renew 
I  he  Voting  Rights  Act.  As  both  the  House 
ol  Representatives  and  the  Senate  debate 
iciiewing  and  strengthening  this  land- 
mark legislation,  we  in  Congress  should 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  had  a  significant  impact 
in  jirotecting  the  rights  of  all  our  citizens. 

It  is  not  a  theoretical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  has  proven  itself  in  such  ways 
as  enabling  Federal  aid  to  small  cities 
and  rural  communities  to  be  spent  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  mamier  and  tunnel- 
ing more  money  into  the  creation  of  .jobs 
and  construction  of  housing. 

The  newly  formed  Southern  Confer- 
ence of  Black  Mayors,  chaired  by  Mayor 
Jay  Cooper  of  Prichard,  Ala.,  was  orga- 
nized to  maximize  their  collective  abil- 
ity to  attract  badly  needed  funds  and 
people  to  their  community.  Tlie  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  hopes  to  continue 
working  closely  with  these  mayors. 

At  this  time  I  am  including  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  from 
the  Roanoake,  Va..  Tribune  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Southern  Conference 
of  Black  Mayors  and  the  problems  they 
face. 
[From  the  Roanoke   (Va.)    Trlljuiie    Mar    2~ 

19751 
Sill  iiiruN    Bi.A(  K    Mayors    Co.mini.    v>    l.vi-_ 

Gramblinc.  La. — Black  mayors  ol  South- 
ern cities  and  towns  with  black  majorities 
are  coming  to  life.  They  are  inoving  swiftly 
organizing,  planning  and  Implementing  pro- 
grams to  breed  new  life  into  their  once  ob- 
scure and  obsolete  commtinitles. 

The  n  Southern  states  aie  now  made 
up  of  76  black  mayors,  and  more  llian  l..')i)0 
black  elected  officials  from  justice  of  tlie 
peace  to  Congressman. 

Tlie  mayors  have  formed  llie  Souliicrn 
Conference  of  Black  Mayors,  and  they  met 
here  last  week  to  explore  ways  of  interde- 
pendence, to  talk  about  the  formation  of 
coalitions   with   whites  and   others    i;iire;idv 
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in  progress),  bm  mostly  about  attracting 
money  and  people  with  money  to  their 
"niayordoms.  " 

Individually,  and  as  a  group,  many  ol  these 
black  mayors  have  gained  national  reputa- 
tions, and  some  have  been  succe.ssful  m  get- 
ting huge  chunks  ol  Federal  greenbacks  in 
their  backyards. 

Jay  Cooper,  foi^  example,  Mayor  of  Piiih- 
ard,  Ala.,  with  a  population  of  4.').000.  He 
IS  president  of  the  Southerji  mayors'  group 
has  already  gotten  $10  million  in  Federal 
funds,  mainly  lor  ur'oan  renewal  in  the  two 
end  a  hall  years  he  has  been  a!  the  liehn 
of  the  city. 

Bu!  all  IS  not  ro.'-es 

Ti '.i;.'  there  has  been  -^o^ne  -.uccc--.  but 
ilu-ie  I'.re  also  di'liculties  ahead.  especiuHy 
Icr  the  smaller  communities. 

"Tlic  smaller  cities  are  the  ones  we're  wor- 
ried about."  said  Cooper.  'I'm  talking  about 
those  of  .S.ooo  populiition  and  under.  Tha'  s 
where  (io  to  80  percent  o!  our  member-'hlp 
is," 

ilayor  Cooiier  i>  aKo  comeined  abou' 
tliose  ti)\\n;,liii>s  and  saving  those  goveni- 
nieins  that  were  Inactive  or  were  struggling 
to  suvv've  and  ure  now  tuider  black  leader- 
.sli:,) 

■  Ii  those  tiiv.-iis  are  not  sa\ed,"'  he  said, 
""peiiple  v.ill  despair  and  fear  that  goveru- 
inont.  at  any  level,  has  no  reason  existing,  ' 

He  explained  tiiat  one  stumbling  block  to 
"s.iMiig"  the.se  cities  was  a  lack  of  under- 
st^mding  and  sympathy  among  white  olfioial- 
and  bureaucrats  in  state  and  Federal  govern- 
inoju.  to  whom  th.e  mavors  must  turn  for 
help 

He  ciied  In--  o.wi  viw  as  an  example  He 
said  he  had  asked  the  Farmers  Home  -Ad- 
ministration for  a  .'?:J  million  loan  to  finance 
an  industrial  park.  He  was  denied,  because 
Prichard  is  too  near  Mobile's  "urban  and 
urbani/.iug  area"  lo  qualify  under  FHA  regu- 
lations. Furthermore.  Secretary  of  Agiicul- 
ture  Earl  But/.,  who  has  the  power  to  waive 
that  regulation,  has  refused  to  do  so. 

'I  believe  that  if  I  were  a  white  ma\or 
Btnz  wr>tild  have  exernsod  his  discretion." 
Coojier  added 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  CON- 
GRESSMAN EDWARD  G  BIESTER 
JR 


HON.   EDWARD  G.  BIESTER.  JR. 

OF    Pi  N.-;.sVl.V.A.NIA 

IN"    IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^E.N"]  .\  !  IVt:S 

WcdJicsdciu.  April  Id.  1975 

M;'.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  financial  disclosure  legislation  for 
Members  of  Congre-ss  and  following  my 
policy  of  publicly  disclosing  my  person- 
al finances,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
RKCortj  a  hsting  of  Mrs  Biesicrs  and  my 
assets  and  liabilities: 

Fi.N-.\N.  i,\i,   Statfmknt   til    CoNcni.ss.MAN    .\ni> 
Mils      EnwAno     G      BicS'H-.R.     Jr 

1974      TAXES 

Federal     .._ $8.  568  8« 

Pennsylvania   (combined  State).  3.066  :i!i 

Pennsylvania    (local) 1.600  48 

Di~iiiri    o;    Columbui- -- .  .  1.425.88 

Toiai    taxes        .    .__    .        ..    12.6G1   (Jl 

ASSETS AS    Of      1)1  XT  .MlItR     .11.      l'.i74 

Sa'.ings    account _,  S305  oo 

U.S    Savings  Bonds H  021   SiJ 

Cii.^h    on    hand    in    cliecking    ac- 
counts      400  01) 

Personal   notes  due  us 22.243  38 

H)71  Camaro.  1969  Ford,  and  1965 

Mustang                  _  2   700  00 
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Real  estate  lappralbed  value i  ; 

Hovjse  in   Furlong 

Hou-^e   i!i   Wasiunytou 

Slocks  and  bonds: 

G  shares  Xptox .... 

12  .=.hares  AT.  &  T 

oO  shareei  General  Motors 

Burks    Republican    Headquar 
ters.    Inc.    bond 

Hi.i..sehold  pood.s  and  miscellane- 
ous personal   property 

US.     Civil     Service     Retirement 
Fund    


Total  as.-<ets   .      . a08.  387  :?0 

IIAPIIITIES — AS    (T    DECEMBrR     n  1 .     197^ 

Mongage.s  and  loun^  secured  on 
real  property. 

Houbc   In   Furlonj:.  .    .  f:7.  084  2:J 

House   in    Wa.shinglon _  40.432.79 

Personal  notes  and  loans 9.737.39 


.  50 

000 

00 

.  87 

500 

on 

309 

00 

535 

50 

I 

537 

50 

1 

000. 

00 

14 

000 

00 

24 

235 

39 

Total    liabilnies 


fiT.  274  71 


SEN'TE.NCING  FOR  CHIMISAI.S  IN 
THE  COMMISSIO.V  OF  A  FEDER.AL 
CRIME 

HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

OF   TFN-NFSSFE 
IS    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TATIVFS 

Wrdnc^dav.  April  16.  1975 

Mr  BEARD  of  Teniie.s.see.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  introduce  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ral legi.slation  wliith  inc•rea.se^  mandatory 
.sentenciriR  for  criminals  who  carry  a 
firearm  in  the  rommis.sion  ol  a  Federal 
crime 

My  bill  diffeis  from  existing  law  in  tv.o 
principal  area.- — fir.st.  it  increa^c.^  penal- 
ties for  ofTender.s  m  both  ca.'^es  of  fir.-t 
and  .second  conviction.s:  and  .'lecond.  it 
sives  the  Nation's  Federal  prosectitors 
the  right  to  have  tire  tiial  court.s*  .sen- 
tencing reviewed  if  the  sentencing  judge 
faiL-,  to  exercise  proper  discretion  in  de- 
termining the  tcrm>  of  .sentencing. 

Under  the  provi.sions  of  the  Omnibu.s 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street.s  Act 
Aniendment.s  of  1970.  strict  sentences  are 
imposed  upon  felon.-,  using  or  po.-se.ssing 
a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  Federal 
crimes.  Tlic  1970  amendment.^  provided 
a  separate  and  additional  penalty  for  the 
mere  act  of  carrying  a  firearm  in  com- 
mitting a  crime — specifically  separate 
and  in  addition  to  the  .sentence  for  the 
(Time  it.self 

The  legislation  being  offered  here  to- 
day would  preserve  some  latitude  in  the 
case  of  first  offenders.  However,  this  dis- 
cretion is  intentionally  restricted  by  the 
addition  of  language  authorizing  the 
United  States  tlie  rigiu  to  seek  review  of 
.sentences  re.tned  by  first  offenders  if 
the  trial  court  judge  fails  to  exerci.se 
di.screticn  in  metm-  out  penalties  in  such 
ca.ses. 

The  need  to  maintain  discretionary 
statu.s  in  sentencing  a  first-time  offender 
IS  not  to  imply  that  the  individuals 
should  be  treated  with  leniencv.  but  in 
recognition  of  the  state  of  the" Nation's 
i>enal  .-ystem.  In  too  many  cases  our  Fed- 
eral penitentiaries  are  breeding  ground.? 
for  t!ie  schooling  and  tiaiiiing  of  even 
more  determined  criminals  The  condi- 
'ions  prevalent  in  many  Federal  prisons 
force  the  internee  to  react  with  bitter- 
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ne.ss  and  vcngefulncss  on  the  society 
which  interned  him  Therefore  to  confine 
a  first  offender  in  every  instance  means 
there  is  little  iiope  for  rehabilitation. 

However,  there  are  many  cases  where 
first  offenders  deserve  imprisonment. 
While  judges  have  the  authority  to  mete 
out  a  .sentence  to  these  individuals,  they 
often  do  not.  My  legislation,  if  adojjted. 
would  offer  remedy  in  the  case  where  the 
Federal  pro..ecutor  determined  that  sus- 
pension, probation  or  terms  of  sentence 
weie  unreasonable.  This  added  tool  would 
operate  in  botli  first  and  .second  otfenses. 
Yet.  in  the  ca.se  of  tlie  second  offense,  the 
additional  penalty  is  truly  a  mandatory 
sentence  which  may  not  be  susjiended  by 
the  court,  nor  may  probation  be  granted. 
My  bill  iJiovidcs  for  new  terms  of  sen- 
tence. In  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  the 
penalty  can  be  up  to  10  years.  For  second 
offenders  the  term  of  imprisonment  can- 
not be  less  tlian  5  years  and  up  to  25 
years  In  both  ca.ses.  the  sentence  is  in 
addition  to  the  ijenaltv  for  the  under- 
l.ving  crime. 

Mr  Speaker  I  have  asked  the  Ju.-ticc 
Department  to  make  a  tliorough  invest i- 
.L'ation  of  the  Government's  exiJerience 
with  the  type  of  sentencing  enacted  in 
1970  Unfortunately,  tlie  mandatory  sen- 
tencing provisions  are  not  widely  known 
by  the  general  public  and  therefore,  by 
the  criminal  as  well.  Of  course,  in  order 
to  be  an  effective  deterrent  to  the  p-oten- 
tial  criminal,  these  provisions  must  be 
publicized  If  and  when  my  bill  is  en- 
acted. I  will  .-eek  widespread  publication 
of  Its  effect  and  intent,  and  I  will  work 
to  see  that  its  use  by  the  court  is  closely 
inonitored. 

With  the  passage  of  my  legislation,  the 
(  riminal  who  thinks  to  use  a  firearm  in 
perpetrating  a  crime  will  have  final 
notice  that  this  society  will  not  have  even 
the  slightest  sympathy  in  the  case  where 
a  firearm  is  used. 
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ST.'\TEN  ISLAND  I.S  STATEN  ISLAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

'1     .M  W     ViiKK 
I.V    THE   HOI- :SE  OF  REPRESENT  AT  IVFS 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  state,  today,  that  New  York 
City  has  taken  a  steii  to  reunite  it,self 
with  its  historic  past.  Effective  April  9. 
1975.  the  borough  of  Richmond  changed 
it.s  official  name  to  the  Borough  of  Staten 
Island.  County  of  Richmond. 

This  step  may  not  appear  to  hoici 
much  significance  to  non-New  Yorkers, 
but  to  city  dwellers  it  comes  as  a  move 
long  overdue.  The  borough  of  Staten  Is- 
land, though  probably  the  least  known  of 
the  five  boroughs  of  New  York,  is  virtu- 
ally a  city  in  its  own  right.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  about  300  000  people.  Staten  Is- 
land is  larger  than  the  great  majority  of 
cities  in  this  great  land  of  ours. 

Staten  Island  first  received  it:,  name 
from  the  explorer  Henry  Hud.son  in  1609. 
It  was  by  this  name  that  the  island  was 
known  to  the  Dutch  settlers  of  old  New 
Amsterdam,  and  it  is  by  this  name  that 


the  island  is  known  to  all  New  Y'orkers. 
Yet.  its  official  name  has  been  Richmond 
County  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

By  changing  it.s  official  name  to  tlie 
borougli  of  Staten  Island,  while  keeping 
Us  old  designation  of  the  county  of  Rich- 
mond, the  borough  has  placed  itself 
closer  to  both  its  past  and  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  Y'ork. 
uhile  still  keeping  intact  the  link  with 
its  past  as  the  county  of  Richniond. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  ai)i)lauding  the  action 
taken  by  Staten  Island,  a  community 
with  its  feet  firmly  rooted  in  its  colorful 
past,  but  witli  its  head  looking  bravely 
on  to  the  future. 


LLl   US  .JUNK  "JUNK  FOODS" 


HOM.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

I  if     Nl-W     VdliK 

IN    IHE  Hot  SE  OF  REPRESKN'I  ."i  1 1\  F.< 

Wvdiicsdaij.  April  16,  1975 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
April  17.  Food  Day.  will  be  a  day  of  action 
and  education  around  food  issues.  One 
of  I  lie  most  per.-onal  of  those  food  issues 
is  the  problem  of  tlie  deterioration  of  tlie 
American  diet.  One  reason  for  that 
deterioration  is  the  ready  availability  of 
"junk  foods.  "  Campaigns  to  remove 
junk  foods  Irom  vending  machines  are 
IJart  of  Food  Day  plans  in  iiiany  parts 
of  the  country. 

Vending  machines  and  junk  fcod  have 
been  a  successful  team  for  over  30  years. 
In  1973.  85  percent  of  the  So  billion  spent 
on  \ ended  lood  was  devoted  to  items  low- 
in  vitamins,  minerals,  and  protein — soda 
ix)p.  coffee,  candy  bars,  chewing  gum. 
The  dollar  volume  of  vending  machine 
sales  has  skyrocketed  from  le.ss  than  SI 
billion  in  1953  to  S5  billion  in  1973. 

Vending  machines  can.  and  should,  be 
Used  to  sell  good  foods.  But  unfor- 
tunately. a.s  the  vending  machine  popu- 
lation increases,  so  does  the  availability 
■of  junk  food.  Vending  machine  cus- 
tomers deserve  to  have  some  say  about 
the  products  they  buy.  because  until  good 
food  becomes  as  available  as  junk,  the 
(luahty  of  our  diets  will  continue  to 
deteriorate. 

Organizing  a  local  "good  vend  "  cam- 
paign is  a  worthwhile  Food  Day  project. 
Successful  campaigns  to  get  junk  food 
out  of  school  vending  machines  have 
been  conducted  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  and 
Bloomington.  Ind.  The  following  sug- 
gestions will  help  citi/cn.s  launc'.i  an 
effective  "good  vend  "  project. 

Fust.  Choo.se  a  specific  target.  Work 
toward  getting  soda  pop  and  candy  bars 
banned  from  school  vending  machines, 
or  ueiting  at  least  half  of  the  slot.s  of 
every  vending  machine  in  the  communitv 
stocked  with  nutritious  products. 

Second.  Solicit  the  .support  of  health 
IHCfessionals  before  announcing  the  cam- 
Ijaign.  Doctors,  nutritionists,  and  par- 
ticularly dentists,  should  be  willing  to 
publicly  support  the  project.  Also,  con- 
tact  such  or.cani/ations  as  the  PTA  and 
consumer  groups 

Third,  If  a  project  concerns  schools,  the 
school   board   will  liave  to  vole  on  tiie 
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proposal.  Lobby  individual  board  mem- 
bers prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  the 
issue  will  be  raised.  Stress  the  harmful 
effects  of  consuming  too  much  sugar. 
Tire  average  American  consimies  more 
than  100  pounds  of  sugar  every  year.  De- 
generative diseases  such  as  heart  dis- 
ease, some  intestinal  diseases,  and  obe- 
sity are  caused,  in  part,  by  diets  high 
in  sugar,  fat,  and  calories.  Sugar  is  also 
the  leading  cause  of  tooth  decay.  Fluori- 
dated water  supplies  do  not  totally  pre- 
sent cavity  formation. 

Fourth.  Citizeirs  working  on  a  com- 
munitywide  "good  vend"  program 
should  inform  vendor (s)  that  they  def- 
initely want  to  have  better  foods.  Point 
out  that  good  foods  are  available  in 
vendable  forms.  Unsalted  nuts;  whole 
grain  snacks,  such  as  granola;  fruit;  hard 
boiled  eggs;  yogurt;  milk;  and  fruit  juices 
can  be  easily  purchased  by  the  local 
vending  company.  These  wholesome 
products  cost  about  the  same  as  prod- 
ucts currently  vended.  Suggest  that  nu- 
trition information  be  posted  on  vend- 
ing machines.  This  will  help  to  promote 
sales  of  the  new  offerings.  Remind  the 
vendor  that  favorable  publicity  will  prob- 
ably accompany  the  stocking  of  good 
foods. 

Filth.  -When  plans  are  well  formu- 
lated, citizens  .should  contact  local  news- 
papers and  radio  stations.  The  press  has 
shown  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
•■good  vend"  campaigns  that  have  been 
laimched  in  the  past.  The  public  should 
be  encouraged,  through  the  press,  to  sup- 
port "good  vend"  projects. 

Attacking  junk  food  vending  ma- 
chines in  schools  and  communities  will 
help  make  people  sensitive  to  the  junk 
food  problem.  It  is  also  an  issue  where 
citizen  pressure  has  a  good  chance  of 
being  rewarded  with  success. 


QUESTION  OF  IMPORT  TARIFFS 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  import  tariffs  becomes  in- 
creasingly significant  as  the  Interna- 
tional market  continues  to  grow  and  de- 
velop. The  goals  of  fairness  to  American 
business  and  of  an  open  world  market 
often  seem  to  conflict  on  this  point,  and 
no  easy  answer  is  available.  I  would  like 
to  add  to  the  discussion  a  statement  filed 
with  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion by  W.  E.  DeCaulp  for  the  Fafnlr 
Bearing  Co.  of  New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  Britain,  Conn.. 

April  8,  1975. 
Hon,  Anthony  J.  Moffett, 
Loiigwortli  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Toby:  Thanks  for  sending  me  a  copy 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  Report 
"Achieving  Price  Stability  Through  Economic 
Growth."  I  found  it  most  Interesting. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  statement 
which  I  filed  with  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  on  behalf  of  Fafnlr,  In 
connection  with  the  forthcoming  interna- 
tional trade  negotiations.  The.se  negotia- 
tions  are  of  extreme  importance  to  Fafnlr 
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and  the  entire  U.S.  bearing  industry.  The 
flood  of  imports  from  Japan  of  specllic  .sizes 
of  ball  bearings  has  caused  extremely  .serious 
Injury  to  the  ball  bearing  industry. 

Last  January  I  was  elected  chairman  oT 
the  Industry  Sector  Advisory  Committee 
(ISAO  No.  17)  for  Machine  Tools— Other 
Metal-working  Equipment  and  Other  Non- 
Electric  Machinery.  As  a  member  of  ISAC  17 
I  submitted  a  report  regarding  the  antifric- 
tion bearing  industry  in  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  these  forthcoming  interna- 
tional trade  negotiations.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  that  report,  hoping  that  it  will  be  of 
information  and  other  assistance  to  ynii  and 
yotir  staff. 

Cordially. 

Bill. 

International  Trade  Commission  Inves- 
tigation HE  President's  List  <  f  Arti- 
cles Which  May  Be  Affected  by  Inter- 
national Trade  Negotiations 

New  Britain,  Conn.. 

April  7,  1973. 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Attention:  Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Mason,  Secretary. 
Dear  Sir;  The  Fafnlr  Bearing  Company, 
(hereinafter  "Fafnlr"),  a  Division  of  Tex- 
tron Inc.,  is  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  submit  its  recommendations  to  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission, 
(hereinafter  "ITC"),  concerning  the  articles 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  Tokyo  Round 
of  international  trade  negotiations. 

Fafnir  is  one  of  the  largest  ball  bearing 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  It  ranks 
as  one  of  the  largest  bearing  manufacturers 
(not  limited  to  ball  bearings)  in  the  Free 
World.  Fafnlr  is  an  active  member  of  The 
Anti-Friction  Bearing  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation and  supports  fully  the  statement  to 
be  filed  by  AFBMA  with  the  ITC. 
introduction 
Although  the  Industry  Is  called  the  Antl- 
Prlctlon  Bearing  Industry  and  much  of  the 
published  data  are  an  aggregation  of  the 
data  for  the  several  segments  of  this  Indus- 
try, nevertheless  It  is  vitally  important  to 
remember  that  there  are  two  basic  types  of 
antifriction  bearings  and  that  these  two 
basic  types  have  significant  differences. 
Therefore,  the  collective  data  often  is  mis- 
leading and,  when  applied  proportionately 
to  one  of  the  basic  segments  (sub-industry) , 
can  in  fact  be  incorrect. 

The  two  basic  types  of  antifriction  bear- 
ings are  ball  bearings  and  roller  bearings. 
The  principal  differences  between  them  are 
In  the  rolling  elements  (balls  as  opposed  to 
rollers),  and  in  their  respective  abilities  to 
carry  load  and  to  operate  at  high  speeds.  Ball 
bearings  and  roller  bearings  are  not  inter- 
changeable because  each  bearing  type  Has 
characteristics  which  make  it  the  required 
choice  for  a  certain  application.  A  replace- 
ment must  be  made  with  the  same  type  bear- 
ing; i.e.,  a  ball  beEU'lng  with  a  ball  bearing. 
The  Ball  Bearing  Industry  and  the  Roller 
Bearing  Industry  were  developed  in  sepa- 
rate countries  at  separate  times  for  different 
applications.  The  types  of  plants  and  types 
of  equipment  used  for  manufacturing  each 
type  are  different. 

The  U.S.  Industry  has  led  in  establishing 
international  dimensional  standardization 
of  the  most  common  sizes  of  ball  and  roller 
bearings.  Specifications  for  bearing  qualitv 
steels  are  virtually  standard  the  world  over. 
The  bearings  manufactured  at  plants  In  tlie 
European  Community  and  in  Japan  are  in- 
terchangeable, to  a  significant  degree,  with 
bearings  manufactured  in  the  United  State.';. 
Historically,  there  has  existed  a  relatively 
small  but  important  international  trade  in 
antifriction  bearings  among  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations  (including  the  United  King- 
dom), Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
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Each  f  o\n:try  would  import  those  bearings 
which  because  of  usage  volume,  original 
equipment  design,  or  technological  charac- 
terLbtics  were  not  readily  available  domesti- 
cally. It  has  been  estimated,  for  example, 
that  a  ball  bearing  manufacturer  would  ex- 
port to  these  industrialized  nations  about  5 
percent  of  his  production. 

In  the  last  decade  the  ball  bearing  nianu- 
faciurers  in  Japan  have  captured  large  por- 
tions of  the  U.S.  market  by  predatory  tactics 
which  have  led  to  actions  taken  by  President 
Nixon,  the  ITC,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Treasury  Department.  This  captured 
market  share  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  ag- 
gregate data  for  the  Industry  incorrectly 
states  the  factual  situation  existing:  De- 
partment of  Commerce  figures  show  that  in 
1972  all  imports  represented  10  percent  of 
the  apparent  U.S.  consumption  of  ball  and 
roller  bearings:  however,  other  published 
data  show  that  ball  bearing  imports  from 
Japan  alone  had  captured  over  35  percent  of 
the  consumption  of  important  set.'ment.s  of 
tlie  market, 

Do:MEbTIC     M.\RKT,r 

The  huge  increa.se  in  imports  fif  ball  bear- 
ing.s  from  Japan  has  caused  the  U.S.  Ball 
Bearing  Industry  to  lose  a  signiflcint  share 
of  the  domestic  market.  During  period.s 
when  the  domestic  consumption  has  de- 
creased, imports  from  Japan  have  increased. 

The  Bearing  Indu.stry  Is  both  capital  In- 
tensive and  labor  Intensive,  Production 
workers  are  highly  skilled.  Emplo\-ment  has 
declined  from  the  highs  of  the  1967-69  yearj. 
Becau.se  of  long-term  uncertainties  arising 
from  the  Japanese  Imports,  domestic  manu- 
facturers have  been  unwilling  to  invest  in 
sufficient  new  production  capacitv  to  keep 
pace  with  growth  In  the  US.  market.  Addi- 
tional capacity  added  by  domestic  producers 
is  primarily  for  special  ball  bearings  not 
subject,  yet.  to  the  Japanese  penetration. 
Other  new  capacity  is  provided  by  US,  sub- 
sidiaries of  Japanese  companies  for  assem- 
bly of  components  made  In  Japan,  Plant 
clcslngs  due  to  inability  to  c  impete  with  the 
Japanese  Iniport.s  otf.=et.s  much  of  the  new 
capacity. 

Competition  tt,thln  the  US.  market  is  in- 
tense, not  only  among  the  U.S.  manufac- 
turers but  also  from  the  foreign-based  man- 
ufacturers. Almost  all  the  major  foreign  ball 
bearing  producers  have  manufacturing  or 
assemblin?.  and  sales  affiliates  In  the  United 
States. 

FORKICN     MARKErS 

Fafnir  exports  to  all  countries  in  tl.e  Free 
World.  Data  for  the  domestic  Bearing  In- 
dustry indicate  that  Canada  is  the  largest 
customer,  taking  about  one-third  of  the 
total  exports;  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Mexico  and  Brazil  are  the  next  largest  cus- 
tomers. 

Among  the  industrialized  nations.  Japan 
is  the  smallest  customer.  It  is  believed  that 
the  government  of  Japan,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  prevents  imports  of  antifriction  bear- 
ings except  for  bearings  which  are  not  avail- 
able from  Japanese  manufacturers,  and  als) 
prevents  non-Japanese  manufacturers  from 
setting  up  operations  to  compete  in  Japan. 

In  a  few  markets  outside  the  United  States, 
bearings  from  government-owned  plants  in 
Communist  countries  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear. Much  greater  volume  is  expected  from 
this  type  of  source  as  new  manufacturing 
plants  recently  completed  or  mider  construc- 
tion ^'o  into  production. 

KEY    COMPETITIVE     FACTORS 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  US.  Indi:stry 
the  worlds  markets  and  the  competitive  fac- 
tors in  these  bearing  markets  may  be  divided 
into  four  groups: 

1,  The  United  States:  The  worlds  largest 
ninrkct  open  to  all  the  world. 

2  The  Communist  countries:  Government 
owned  and  controlled:  closed  except  for  II- 
ccn:-cd  imports,  on  a  ''need"  basis. 
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3  Japan  Goveniiiient  controlled:  imports 
riily  by  license;  practically  no  competition 
witli  Japan-made  bearings. 

4.  Other  countries:  Varies  fr  .:n  almost  as 
open  as  th>-  V  S.  market  to  re.strlctlvely 
protectionist  for  domestlcally-made  bearings. 
1  Many  of  these  countries,  including  Euro- 
pean, have  some  restriction  on  bearing 
imports  from  Japan  ) 

Key  competitor  factors  are  inlierent  in 
tie  market  groupuijis  ILsted  above.  In  addi- 
tion, the  export  push  of  Japan  and  the 
i.rtture  of  the  15  principal  manufacturers 
fi'o  important  factors. 

The  US  companies  are  investor-owned. 
publicly  held  corporations  subject  to  the 
pres.sures  and  accountability  impo.-scd  on 
such  corporations  by  the  American  public 
and  our  modern  .sonety  The  forc.gn  compet- 
i' or-;  are  m  a  ditterent  status:  they  have 
dirferent  objectives  To  them,  market  .-.hare, 
maintenance  of  empi  jyment  and  dumping 
e.xce-ss  products  into  world  markets  rather 
t:ian  curtailing  operations,  plus  adheieiice  to 
iiatrjiialistic  planning  policies  are  more 
important. 

Ihe  ITC  found  injury  to  the  US.  Ball 
Boariut;  Indu.stry  as  a  restilt  of  imports 
fiom  Japan  rrE.A-I-27i  The  increaiied 
i:nports  damaging  the  domestic  Industry  re- 
s.ilted  from  conces.slons  gran'ed  vinder  trade 
iig^c'emenls- 

The  President's  Proclamation  resulting 
from  the  C^immlssion  s  findings  of  injury 
became  etTective  May  1.  1974.  Import  data 
tor  the  last  eight  months  of  1974  and  for 
Januarv  1975,  are  available  to  Fnfnlr  These 
data  confirm  the  information  Fafnir  has 
learned  from  the  marketplace:  The  increase 
in  duties  established  by  tiie  Proclamation 
have  not  diminished  the  flood  of  imports 
f:om  Japan:  t!ie  injury  suffered  by  the  U.S. 
ball  bearing  producers  contuiue.s  unabated 
Fafnir  has  seen  no  Important  increase  in 
the  .sales  prices  of  tlie  Japanese  imports 
ApparenUv  the  Japanese  manufacturers  and 
their  U'S  sales  affillate.s  are  willing  and  able 
to  absorb  the  cost  of  the  increa.sed  dtities. 
or  at  lea.st  appear  to  do  .so  as  a  holding 
a*  tion"  until  such  duties  expire 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  Decemoer  2:!, 
1974.  the  Treasury  Department  announced 
that,  having  conducted  a  .summary  investiga- 
tion, the  US  Customs  Servli  e  was  institut- 
ing an  inquiry  into  whether  radial  ball 
bearings  with  an  outer  diameter  of  9mm 
and  over  but  not  over  liTOmm  were  being 
imported  from  Japan  m  violation  of  the 
Anti-Dum.pmg   .^ct 

In  1971  the  Department  of  Defense  rec- 
ognized the  serious  threat  to  the  national 
.security  restating  from  the  injury  sufTered 
by  the  U  S  ball  bearint;  manufacturers  which 
was  caused  by  the  Japanese  imports  DoD 
Issued  a  purchasing  directive,  mow  ASPR 
7-104.58).  requiring  all  ball  bearings  30mm 
or  less  O  D  for  defense  needs  be  purchased 
from    US     or    Canadian    manufacturers. 

OUTLOOK 

Consumption  of  ball  bearings  in  the 
United  Stales  is  expected  to  increase  m  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  real  growth  in  GNP. 
Because  of  the  price  depressing  effects  of 
the  bearing  imports  from  Japan,  it  is  likely 
that  the  growth  stated  in  dollars  will  not  be 
as  great.  The  same  foreca.st.s  cotild  be  made 
for  the  market.s  in  the  mdustriall/ed  nations. 

Higher  rates  of  growth  are  anticipated  In 
the  less  industrialized  nations,  including  the 
bcnel~ic!ary  developing  countries"  (formerly 
called  LDC's").  Costs  of  manufacturing 
bearings  In  the  Western  European  countries 
and  In  Japan  are  approaching  the  high  US 
■"  St  .  In  the  near  term,  some  si;-e.s  and  tvpes 
of  American  made  ball  bearings  can  be  cum- 
r^etitive  with  the  foreign  made  bearings, 
both  m  the  U  S.  market  a.s  well  as  in  other 
countries  which  do  not  restrict  or  dl.scrimi- 
nate  again.st  imports,  especially  Imports  from 
the  United  States. 

That   competitive   status   will    be   lost    by 
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the  earlv  lySOs.  The  major  pnxJucers  will 
seek  lower  cost  sources  Also,  the  protect- 
domestic-manufacturers  pc)licy  of  countries 
such  as  Brazil  and  Mexico  will  encourage  the 
establishment  of  factories  within  iheir 
borders. 

The  US  market  is  the  largest  and  most 
open  market  in  the  world  If  MFN  status  for 
the  Communist  countries  and  preferential 
I  zero)  duty  for  the  LDCs  are  granted,  Fafnir 
must  anticipate  that  the  domestic  market 
will  be  o\erwheImed  with  foreign  made  bear- 
ings. .Already  there  are  new  Japanese  bear- 
ing plants  in  Taiwan,  South  Korea  and 
Brazil.  There  arc  new  bearing  plant.s  in  East- 
ern European  countries,  built  with  Japanese 
know-how.  The  results  are  predictable:  A 
substantial  loss  of  jobs;  inability  of  US 
producers  to  invest  In  additional  productive 
capacity:  and.  possibly,  a  movement  of  the 
mEinufactunng  and  engineering  technology 
out  of  ihe  United  States. 

RfcCOM  MEND.^TIONS 

For  the  rea.sons  stated  above.  Fafiur  strong- 
ly urges  that  all  ball  bearings  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  products  for  possible  nego- 
tiations. The  injuries  resulting  from  prior 
concessions  have  been  well  documented.  Why 
should  product-s  so  vital  to  the  national  se- 
curity—classified  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  a  pacing  component — be  sacrificed 
as  an  aid  to  the  possible  or  wNhed-for  in- 
crease in  export-s  of  some  other  producf 

One  fart  must  be  remembered'  A  tarlll 
concession,  whether  by  the  United  States  or 
by  another  nation,  on  ball  Ijcarlngs  will  not 
increase  to  any  material  det;ree  the  normal 
ir.'ernational  trade  In  antifriction  bearings. 
The  only  result  of  further  tariff  concessions 
will  be  a  planned  predatory  increase  in  ball 
bearing  imports  As  the  domestic  Industry 
proved  to  the  ITC.  only  tlie  Japan  manu- 
facturers, concentrating  on  a  few  carefully 
selected  high  volume  sizes  of  radial  ball  bear- 
ings, were  the  real  beneficiaries  of  prior  con- 
cessions— not  the  US    industry! 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  British  and 
German  bearing  manufacturers  supported 
the  US  Bearini;  Industry  before  the  ITC 
It  -hould  also  be  noted  that  several  of  the 
EC.  member  countries  impose  some  type  of 
effective  restriction  on  the  importation  of 
bearings  from  Japan 

For  many  years  Fafnir  and  the  US.  Bear- 
ing Industry  have  supported  the  concept  of 
Fair  Trade  We  urge  that  the  import  restric- 
tions imposed  by  Japan  and  a  few  other  na- 
tions be  removed.  Tariff  concessions  by  the 
United  States  in  the  pa.st  have  not  accom- 
plished that  result  No  optimism  can  exist 
for  tlie  result  of  further  bearing  conces-slons 

The  foregoing  reasons  for  excluding  anti- 
friction bearings  from  the  negotiations  list 
also  are  reason.s  why.  In  the  alternative.  Sec- 
toral Negotiations  would  be  appropriate.  True 
Sectoral  Negotiations  could  lead  to  removal 
of  import  restrictions — whether  penalty- 
rate-tarlfl  or  nontariff  or  a  combination— 
and  thus  lead,  on  a  cotintry  by  country  basis, 
to  Fair  Trade  for  antifriction  bearings. 

If  Fafnir  can  be  of  any  further  assistance 
to  the  Commission  or  Its  staff,  or  provide  any 
data,  we  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Respectfully  yours. 

WE    DECAitP. 
Aisistant   to   the  President   and   Divi- 

■^     .siori  General  Counsel 
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my  colleagues  that  this  month  marks  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  height  of  the 
genocide  against  the  Armenian  people. 
In  1915.  as  a  'final  solution"  to  the  "Ar- 
menian problem,"  the  Ottoman  Empire 
uprooted  and  then  exterminated  millions 
of  Armenians.  This  precedent  was  used 
by  Adolph  Hitler  to  justify  his  own  ex- 
termination programs. 

I  believe  all  Americans  should  take 
note  of  and  remember  these  tragic 
events.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  memory 
of  this  terrible  genocide  will  serve  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  other  future 
brutalities. 


ROCKEFELLERS  FUND  MAOIST 
REVOLUTIONARY 


GENOCIDE  AGAINST  THE 
ARMENIAN    PEOPLE 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF    CON.NEt  riCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vedn>-iiday,  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    CEORGtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ajvil  16.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mj-. 
Speaker,  on  April  1,  one  of  the  more 
diligent  promoters  of  a  new  world  order, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  announced 
the  awarding  of  34  "humanities  fellow- 
ships" in  a  new  $600,000  program  "to  il- 
luminate and  assess  the  values  of  con- 
temporary society." 

I  find  it  outrageous  that  one  of  these 
grants,  which  average  at  over  $15,000  for 
1  year,  has  been  awarded  to  H.  Bruce 
Franklin,  an  avowed  Maoist  Communist 
revolutionary,  for  a  study  of  "literature 
created  by  persons  who  became  writers 
tlirough  prison  experiences." 

The  public  record  of  Bruce  Franklin's 
activities  indicates  Howard  Bruce 
Franklin  was  born  February  28.  1934,  in 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  He  attended  Brooklyn 
Friends  High  School  where  he  was  stu- 
dent body  president,  and  Amherst  Col- 
lege from  which  he  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  in  1955.  After  graduation, 
Franklin  worked  for  a  short  time  as  a 
mate  on  a  tug  boat  in  New  York  <■  arbor 
before  enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
In  the  Air  Force,  Franklin  was  a  naviga- 
tor and  intelligence  officer  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command. 

Franklin  left  the  Air  Force  in  1959  to 
study  for  a  Ph.  D.  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. Stanford  hired  him  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  English  as  soon  as  he  was 
awarded  his  doctorate.  He  retained  that 
post  for  3  years. 

In  1964,  Fi-anklin  moved  to  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore.  Md., 
where  he  held  the  post  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor. He  became  involved  in  Demo- 
cratic Party  politics  to  the  extent  of 
serving  as  a  precinct  captain  during  the 
1964  Presidential  election.  The  following 
year,  he  returned  to  Stanford  and  was 
promoted  to  associate  professor. 

In  1966,  during  a  sabbatical  in  France, 
Franklin  states  he  met  some  Vietnamese 
Communists  and  became  a  Marxist- 
Leninist-Maoist.  He  commenced  his 
career  as  a  revolutionary  on  March  21, 
1966,  when  he  and  70  other  demonstra- 
tors disrupted  a  Redwood,  Calif.,  City 
Port  Commission  meeting  at  which  the 
commissioners  were  considering  leasing 
two  acres  to  the  United  Technology  Cen- 
ter for  a  napalm  plant.  After  his  initia- 
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tion  into  revolutionai-y  politics,  Frank- 
lin, a  specialist  on  the  works  of  Herman 
Melville  and  on  early  science  fiction, 
switched  to  teaching  such  courses  as 
"Literature  and  Revolution,"  and  "Marx- 
i-rn-Leninism." 

Bruce  Franklin  and  his  wife,  Jane,  led 
rii  escalating  scries  of  violent  disrup- 
tions and  confrontations  on  the  Stanford 
c;'.mi)us.  The  university  fired  Franklin 
ruid  obtained  an  injunction  barring  him 
fi'f^m  campus. 

In  the  mid-1960's  Frankhn  was  a 
f.iunding  member  of  the  Red  Guard, 
loiined  in  emulation  of  the  Communist 
Chinese  youth  organization  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  The  Red  Guard, 
later  renamed  and  reorganized  with  ele- 
ments of  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
rioty  as  the  Bay  Area  Revolutionary 
Union,  advocated  preparation  for  imme- 
diate armed  struggle. 

In  1971,  Franklin  led  his  ultra-militant 
faction  out  of  the  Revolutionary  Union 
to  form  the  Venceremos  Organization, 
VO.  Franklin  and  the  VO  called  for 
whites  to  unite  with  minority  revolu- 
tionaries to  fight  a  "people's  war" 
against  capitalism  which  was  to  be 
sparked  by  the  outbreak  of  urban  guer- 
rilla warfare.  The  VO  collected  firearms 
and  explosives. 

Franklin  and  the  VO  in  general  ex- 
hibited a  weapons  fetish,  filling  the  pages 
of  the  VO  newspaper  with  drawings  of 
guns,  appearing  at  press  conferences 
brandishing  weapons,  and  reciting  Chair- 
man Mao's  maxim — 

Every  Communist  must  grasp  the  truth, 
"Political  po'.ver  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 
K'un."" 

No  doubt  Franklin';;  new  expertise  in 
"literature  created  by  persons  who  be- 
came writers  through  prison  experi- 
ence"—mostly  degenerates  and  revolu- 
tionaries like  George  Jackson,  Jean 
Genet,  and  Eldridge  Cleaver— was  devel- 
oped after  his  Venceremos  cadres  entered 
the  prison  movement  in  California  in 
1971.  For  the  next  2  years.  VO  cadres 
actively  recruited  among  the  more  alien- 
ated and  violence-prone  prisoners  de- 
veloping shock  troops  for  the  planned 
revolution. 

In  October  1972,  members  of  the  Ven- 
ceremos central  committee  planned  and 
carried  out  the  escape  of  a  prisoner,  Ron- 
ald Wayne  Beaty.  himself  a  VO  recruit. 
Using  two  cars  to  force  the  vehicle  trans- 
porting Beaty  to  a  halt,  in  approved 
Tupamaros  style,  the  VO  members  mur- 
dered one  guard  and  seriously  wounded 
the  second.  Four  VO  revolutionaries  were 
eventually  convicted  for  their  parts  in 
this  crime. 

After  the  Beaty  attack,  the  Vencere- 
mos On;ani:;ation  came  under  pressure 
irom  law  enforcement  investigators  dur- 
ing the  legal  proceedings.  By  the  spring 
of  1973,  VO  began  to  collapse.  At  the  end 
of  .summer.  Bruce  Franklin  announced 
that  the  Venceremos  Organization  was 
"defunct." 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  during  this 
lieriod  of  collapse,  the  East  Bay  Vencere- 
mos collectives  broke  away  and  in  con- 
junction with  some  of  the  revolutionary 
prisoners  they  had  recruited  formed  the 
Symblonese  Federation.  It  was  from  the 
Symbionese  Federation  which  numbered 
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perhaps  some  50  persons  that  the  Sym- 
bionese Liberation  Army  emerged  on 
November  6,  1973,  when  it  murdered 
Oakland  school  superintendent  Marcus 
Foster. 

In  effect,  tax-exemption  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  Government  subsidy  and  in- 
creases the  tax  burden  on  taxpayers.  I 
am  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  share  my  indignation  at 
the  granting  of  tax-exempt  money  to  as 
notorious  an  enemy  of  America  as  Bruce 
Franklin.  It  is  high  time  that  the  tax 
codes  were  overhauled  to  correct  this  and 
many  other  inequities. 


FOOD  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow is  National  Food  Day  and  many 
citizens  have  organized  to  make  its  effect 
felt  throughout  the  world.  Public  con- 
cern about  the  world  food  situation  is 
continually  growing  and  solutions  are 
being  pursued  in  many  ways. 

Citizen  efforts  are  of  a  wide  scope  and 
have  been  long  in  the  planning.  Hunger 
task  forces  have  been  started  and  are 
aimed  at  providing  maximum  food  to  all 
who  need  it.  They  are  working  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  hunger  and  poverty 
in  their  communities,  investigating  the 
implementation  of  Government  food  pro- 
grams and  trying  to  improve  these  pro- 
grams. Also,  to  attack  the  world  hunger 
problem,  walkathons,  fasting,  and  hunger 
banquets  have  been  organized  to  raise 
relief  money  for  hunger  problem  areas. 
Youth  garden  programs  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  effective.  For  example,  21,000 
young  gardeners  in  Cleveland  public 
schools  last  year  harvested  a  vegetable 
crop  worth  over  $600,000  for  their  fami- 
lies. This  well-supervised  voluntary  pro- 
gram gets  young  people  directly  Involved 
and  serves  to  educate  them  as  to  the 
importance  of  food  and  our  present-day 
food  problems. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  message 
of  good  nutrition  be  advanced.  Public 
service  broadcast  announcements  are 
being  prepared  and  will  be  aired  to 
coimter  paid  advertising,  especially  that 
aimed  at  children,  which  promotes  junk 
food  and  poor  eating  habits. 

Farmers'  markets  have  grown  across 
the  Nation  and  are  another  answer  to 
our  continuous  search  for  nutritional. 
inexpensive  food.  It  is  at  the  farmers' 
market  where  you  can  get  fresh,  tasty 
produce  and  save  money  on  the  grocery 
bill.  Since  the  foods  we  eat  affect  our 
health,  a  proper  diet  is  an  excellent  way 
to  prevent  disease  and  protect  health. 

Attempts  also  are  underway  to  cut 
down  food  imports  and  to  make  this 
country  more  regionally  self-sufficient. 
Wasteful  packaging  and  nonreturnable 
cans  and  bottles  are  also  a  target  of  food 
day  activists.  Food  co-ops  are  being  en- 
couraged. Consumer  education  about  the 
products  and  problems  of  the  foods  we 
buy  is  being  significantly  advanced.  Gar- 
dens are  springing  up  everywhere.  News- 
papers   are    carrying    more    and    more 
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nutritional  food  articles  in  their  food  .sec- 
tions. Vending  machine  innovation  Is 
progressing  to  provide  more  nutritional 
food  in  place  of  junk  foods.  Food  stamp 
outreach  is  being  broadened  to  inform 
people  of  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
food  stamps.  Teach-ins,  one  of  the  mo.st 
effective  methods  of  consumer  education, 
are  scheduled  all  over  the  Nation. 

The  purpose  of  Food  Day  is  to  mobilize 
public  concern  and  motivate  increasing 
citizen  and  indu.stry  support  for  a  na- 
tional food  policy  which  will  promote 
better  quality,  lower  priced  food  supplies, 
insure  the  livelihood  of  the  family  farm- 
er and  allow  increased  U.S.  assistance  to 
needy  nations.  Food  Day  is  a  day  lor 
eveiTone  to  get  invo]\ed.  especially  when 
decisions  on  a  subject  such  as  food  so  di- 
lectly  involve  and  affect  everyone. 


RE:^1ARK3  ON  THE  DEDICATION  Or 
A  PORTRAIT  OP  GEORGE  WASH- 
IXGTON  AFTER  JOHN  TRUMBULL 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  PF^•NSYLv.^.^■^.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAI  IVES 

Wednesdaij.  Aitril  16.  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, April  7.  I  attended  the  unveiling  of 
a  portrait  of  George  Washington  at 
George  Washington  High  School  in  my 
district  in  Northeast  Philadelphia.  Dur- 
ing the  ceremonies  the  chairman  of  the 
.schools  social  studies  department.  Wil- 
liam Ruderman.  made  an  excellent 
speech  about  Washington  and  the  artist. 
John  Trumbull.  At  this  time  I  enter  Mr. 
Rudennans  remarks  into  the  Record. 
Remarks  o.v  the  Dedication  of  a  Portrait 
or  GEOF.ri.  \V.\shin(.t<jN  .-XKrEP.  J-jhn  Tbu.m- 

Btl.L 

I  would  like  to  addre.--  niysflt  ihU  morn- 
ing to  two  topics  regardirjg  tliis  painting. 
One,  to  the  subject  Itself,  George  Washing- 
ton, and  secondaly  to  tlie  artist  after  whom 
it  is  painted.  John  Trumbull. 

A  casual  glance  at  this  p.imting  indicates 
that  Wasliingon  was  a  big  man — a  very  big 
man.  Immediately  after  he  died,  at  age  67. 
his  measurements  were  taken  for  po.sterity. 
His  shoulders  measured  one  foot,  nine  inrhcs 
across  which  Is  average  for  a  man  of  his  un- 
usual height.  He  measured  .<-ix  feet,  three  and 
one-half  inches  tall  (6'-3'.").  If  Wa.shing- 
ton  was  that  tall  at  death,  he  mtiJt  have  bce:j 
at  least  one  inch  taller  at  tlie  prim.e  of  life. 
He  weighed  well  over  two  hundred  pounds. 

He  and  Lincoln  had  niany  characteri;?-lcs 
in  common.  Washington,  in  his  youth  wns  a 
champion  wrestler  atid  rail  splitter.  It  is  a 
curious  phenomenon  tliat  the  two  grcute.-t 
presidents  of  ihe  United  States  were  also 
physical  giants.  Even  by  prese-,t  star.dard.^ 
Wa.shitigton  arid  Lincoln  would  be  coiisidcrod 
as  unusually  trill  men.  Tney  were  mere  otil- 
standing  for  their  .siite  in'  their  own  time 
when  the  average  man  was  considerab".  • 
smaller. 

If  sii-e  ir.ay  be  regarded  as  the  stand.^rd  of 
excellence,  then  it  is  altogether  filting  that 
this  school,  one  of  the  biggest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  named  after  George  Washington 

Washington  w.as  probably  painted  more 
tlian  any  man  of  his  time  by  the  leading 
arisis,  John  Trumbull.  Gilbert  Sf.iar:  and 
Charles  Wilson  Peale. 

If  you  study  a  variety  of  portraits  of 
Washington,  one  fact  emerges  above  all  else. 
He  always  looks  dillerent.  Gilbert  Stuart's 
painting  which  graces  the  one  dollar  bill  is 
certainly  dilTerent  than  this  one.  Aside  from 
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'lie  fac  that  Washington  was  hUerpreted 
diRereiitly  by  different  artists  and  at,  dif- 
fereiu  ages  in  his  hfe.  a  great  deal  of  the 
ciifrerence  lies  m  the  fact  that  in  addition 
Lo  totally  dirlerent  styles,  artists  -ake  liber- 
ties. Their  liberties  usually  covered  up  phys- 
ical defects  in  Washington's  appearance  or 
niply  tried  to  make  him  look  better  than 
■■If  actually  was  although  m  this  particular 
portrait,   that   may  be  debatable 

Emanuel  Leutze  for  instance,  took  treat 
liberty  in  his  cla.ssic  of  Washington  Crossing 
tlie  Delaware  Every  one  of  us  knows  that 
\ou  Just  don  t  stand  up  in  a  row  Ixiat  But 
how  effective  would  Wa.shingion  appear,  cold 
and  miserable,  huddled  m  the  bottom  of  a 
long  boat,  one  of  mar.y  faces  hiding  from 
winter  winds  on  the  Delaw.Tie.  He  stands 
out  becau.-ie  the  arti.-i  wanted  hmi  to. 

Washington's  hair  and  the  amount  of  it 
\anes  in  his  portraits  It  was  probably  red 
:n  his  youth,  turnintt  as  he  said  an  early 
yrey  in  the  ser\tce  of  my  country.  '  He  is 
o.ften  painted  wearing  a  wig.  but  It  is  ap- 
parent that  Trumbull  painted  in  an  exag- 
i-'erated  hair  line. 

His  complexion,  as  described  bv  his  coii- 
;einporarie~.  was  sallow  '  and  In'spiie  of  a 
tan  from  Aind  and  sun  burn,  his  poor  com- 
plexion w  as  always  visible. 

L'p  till  the  19th  renltiry,  dentistry  in  the 
iiiodern  sense  was  unknown.  When  some- 
thing uent  wrong  with  a  tooth,  it  was  ex- 
tracted So.  at  the  aire  of  twentv-two.  George 
Wa.shingion  had  his  i.rst  tooth  pulled  By 
tifty-seven.  he  was  the  possessor  of  two  .sets 
of  awkward,  noi.sy  ill  fitting  dentures  which 
plagued  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  One  set. 
mcidentallv  was  made  bv  Paul  Revere  His 
stiuken  cheeks  were  often  tilled  in  bv  the 
aitiEt.  and  Gill>ert  Stuart  is  even  suppo.sed 
to  have  filled  out  his  cheeks  with  cotton 
'A  hen  Waslunttton  posed  for  him 

You  will  never  .see  a  portrait  of  Washing- 
Ion  wearing  gla.-,ses.  Yet  like  most  adults 
after  reaching  middle  i-^e.  he  wore  reading 
ttlas.ses  and  considered  them  a  "humiliating 
disritturemenf  "  He  used  them  only  in  the 
privacy  of  his  family  and  among  intimate 
f.'iends 

Tiie  artists  all  carefully  retouched  the 
pjik  muks  that  deeplv  pitted  his  i.,ce  He 
acquired  them  from  a  bout  with  small  pox 
when  he  was  only  nineteen  and  he  carried 
tlie  scars  for  life 

In  most  portrait.-;,  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try is  shown  as  having  a  chest  bulging  with 
well  deserved  pride  The  chest  must  have 
been  tailor-made  for  under  the  well  padded 
coat.  Washington's  chest  was  flat  and  some- 
what hollow  In  the  center,  probably  from  a 
case  of  rickets  at  .m  early  age 

What  is  remarkable  is  ihat  in  spiie  of 
great  physical  .^treiigrh  and  ■  idurancc. 
W.ishmgton  was  subjected  to  a  t-.ii.«l  of  dls- 
ea.ses  in  his  lifetime  and  almost  barbaric 
medical  practices  and  yet  survl.ed  t<j  the 
age  of  sixty-seven  His  death  was  due  to 
what  doctors  today  would  call  a  strep 
throat  and  It  could  have  been  cured  easily 
with  antl-biotics  and  a  simple  tracheotomy. 
His  doctors  used  a  variety  of  treatments 
and  remedies,  among  winch  bleeding  was  the 
incsi  prominent  Undoubtedly  they  contrib- 
'i-ed  more  to  his  death  thaii  the  infeciton 
Hf   died   on   December    14.   1799. 

The  original  of  the  picture  you  are  looking 
.'t  was  painted  by  John  Trumbull,  one  of  the 
I'li'sianding  chroniclers  of  the  men  and 
evtnts  at  the  birth  of  this  Nation. 

Whetiier  Trumbull  was  a  ereat  or  mediocre 
painter    is    of    little    importance     When    the 
nag  was  raised  at  Iwo  Jima.  a  camera  clicked 
When   Mr    Ford   was  inaugurtited,   the  .A.^o- 
tia'ed   Press   took   pictures. 

John  Trumbull  came  at  a  time  of  scant 
vi,ual  recording  It  is  through  the  eves  of 
this  '-Connecticut  Yankee  '  that  we  still  en- 
M-sion  many  of  tlie  gre.it  events  of  our  heroic 
a::e 

Few  artists  in  the  long  history  of  western 
painting  have  been  privileged  to  become  the 
creators   of   visual   symbols  of   an  epoch. 
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Our  image,  for  instance  of  Martin  Luther 
comes  from  the  paintings  and  prints  of  his 
friend  Liica.s  Cranach  Henry  VIII  and  his 
court  live  through  the  meticulous  recordings 
of  Hans  Holbein  the  Y^ounger.  In  like  man- 
ner, our  visual  conception  of  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  birth  of  this  nation  are  due  to 
the  documentation  of  John  Trumbull 

Trumhull  lived  a  -ery  long  time  He  was 
born  in  1756  and  died  eighty-seven  years 
later,  in  184.3.  when  the  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  Mexican  War  and  a  new  tangled 
contraption,  the  clum.sy  box  camera,  began 
seriously  to  compete  with  the  gentle  art  of 
miniature  painting. 

He  saw  the  first  ten  pre.5ldeius  take  office 
and  wa-s  friendly  with  six  of  the  Presidents 
In  fact,  he  knew  most  of  the  great  men  of 
the  age.  It  was  a  wonderful,  exciting  and 
most  creative  period,  but  Trumbull  never 
I'ealiy  look  advantage  of  It. 

His  greatest  tragedy  was  that  most  of  his 
good  work  was  produced  before  he  was  forty 
and  he  lued  to  be  eighty-seven  Much  of  his 
Hork  was  done  in  England,  from  memorv. 
for  there  was  little  esthetic  tradition  in 
America  and  art  was  regarded  by  many  as 
the  invention  of  the  devil 

Trumbull  s  father,  a  colonial  governor  of 
Connecticut  tried  to  discourage  his  .son  from 
painting  and  young  John  probably  agreed 
With  him  In  principle  but  was  visionarv 
enough  to  see  the  need  for  painters,  or 
chroniclers  of  the  age  He  wrote  shortlv  after 
being  graduated  from  Harvard: 

"I  am  fully  sensible  that  the  profession 
of  painting  as  it  Is  generallv  practiced  Is 
Irivolous  and  little  viseful  to  society,  and 
unworthy  of  r,  man  who  has  talents  for  more 
serious  pursuits  But  to  preserve  and  dif- 
fuse the  me  nory  of  the  noblest  series  of 
actions  wlilch  have  ever  presented  themselves 
in  the  histcry  of  man.  is  sufficient  warrant 
for  it." 

Thus,  with  an  eye  on  historv  and  he  fu- 
ture, Trumbull  turned  to  painting  and  in 
his  lifetime  produced  nearly  three  hundre;l 
painting.s  His  greatest  works  are  of  the  Rev- 
olutionarv  War  and  we  are  all  familiar  with 
his  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  Capture  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  the  .Surrender  of  Bui- 
goyne  at  Saratoga  and  the  Surrender  of  Corn- 
wallls  at  Yorktown.  His  most  famous  paint- 
ing, I  think,  is  the  Signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  is  reproduced 
in  almost  every  U.S.  history  book. 

.^^ost  of  his  works,  including  the  original 
of  this  full  length  portrait,  are  hou.sed  in 
the  Trumbull  Gallerv  at  Yale,  a  nuiseum 
which  he  founded  and  designed. 

■\n  interesting  fact  is  that  John  Trumbull 
suffered  from  monocular  vision  He  was 
nearly  blind  in  one  eve  as  a  result  of  an  ac- 
cident when  he  was  live  years  old  Because 
of  this  handicap,  his  bestwork  was  done  In 
miniature  In  his  large  works,  like  this  one, 
his  subjects  often  appeared  distorted  and 
grotesque. 

His  favorite  subject  and  his  personal  idol 
was  George  Washington.  He  did  thirty-four 
likene.sses  of  him.  Washington's  admiration 
of  Trumbull  was  apparent  for  in  1790  he 
wrote  to  Lafayette;  ■  Hls  pieces  as  far  as  they 
are  executed,  meet  the  applause  of  all  who 
have  seen  them." 

Trumbull  rarely  signed  or  dated  his  work. 
The  original  of  this  painting  was  probably 
done  in  1790  and  represents  Wa.shington  after 
'.he  Battle  of  Trenton  or  Princeton. 

Many  of  rrumbull's  miniatures  have  been 
Used  on  our  postage  stamps  and  coins,  and 
the  picture  of  Hamilton  on  the  ten  dollar 
bill  was  done  by  him. 

It  Is  commonly  believed  that  Philartelphlas 
First  Pre-byierian  Church  was  deigned  bv 
him. 

John  rrumbiill's  bicentennial  occurred 
nineteen  years  ago  on  June  6.  1956.  He  was 
never  a  modest  man  and  I  think  he  would  be 
flattered  to  know  that  one  of  his  Wa-hington 
portraits  was  to  hang  in  a  school  like  this. 

He  is  buried  at  Yale  in  the  famous  Trum- 
bull Gallery  beneath  the  original  of  his  full- 
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length  portrait  of  Washington.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb  reads:  Colonel  John  Trum- 
bull, Patriot,  and  Artis'.  Friend  and  aid  of 
Wa.shington.  To  his  country,  he  gave  his 
sword  and  his  pencil '• 

His  greatness  lies  not  in  the  qiialitv  of  his 
art.  but  m  the  fact  that  he  gave  the  new 
republic  a  portrait  of  itself  in  all  the  agonv 
and  drama  of  its  birth  and  because  of  this 
great  legacy,  posterity  has  not  failed  him. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  dedication  of  this 
painting  will  be  our  symbol  of  the  bicenten- 
nial which  officially  begins  this  month,  and 
that   posterity  will   not  fall   us' 


TflE  BIRTHDAY  OF  PRINCE 
GEOROrS  COUNTY 

HON.  GLADYS  NOOW  SPELLMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1975 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  2A.  1975.  my  county  of  Prince 
Goorge.s  will  be  279  year.s  old.  In  antici- 
pation of  our  grand  county'.s  approach- 
ing birthday.  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
history  of  it.s  early  day.s  and  to  de.scribe 
its  Keottraphic  relation  to  the  Nation'.s 
Capital: 

HisioRV   oj    PruNt  r:  Georgfs  Cocntv 

When  the  xMarvland  Colonial  As.semblv 
decreed  in  1695  that  the  new  County  to  be 
named  after  Pnnce  George  be  establi.ihed  on 
St  Georges  Day.  1696.  almost  90  years  of 
exploration  and  early  coknization  had  al- 
ready  taken   place 

This  gentle,  rolling  countrvside.  nestled 
between  the  beautiful  Potomac  and  Pautux- 
ent  Rivers,  was  first  seen  by  white  men  in 
the  ships  of  Captain  John  Smith  in  the  .sum- 


mer of  1608.  and  his  maps,  remarkably  accu- 
rate for  the  times,  indicate  the  presence  of 
numerous  and  prosperous  Indian  villages 
tliroughout  the  area. 

Captain  Smith  described  the  Papawo- 
meke"  i Potomac)  as  navigable  for  140  miles 
and  "fed  with  many  sweet  rivers  and  springs 

from  the  bordering  hills.  These  hills 
yield  no  les.se  plentle  and   varietie  of  fruit. 
then  the  river  exceedeth  with  abundance  of 
hsth.  " 

Of  the  "Pawtuxent  •  River,  he  WTote  "here 
are  inlinit  skuls  of  divers  kinds  of  fish  more 
than  elsewhere''  and  noted  that  the  Indian 
tribes  included  the  "Acquintanasksuah.  Paw- 
tuxiint  and  Mattapanient"  which  he  found 
living  together  more  or  less  in  harmony  and 
these  of  all  we  found  the  most  civil  to  give 
entertainment  ' 

It  was  to  the  powerful  emperor  of  the 
Piscataways.  in  his  village  near  where  Ft 
Washington  now  stands,  that  Leonard  Calvert 
and  his  men  sailed  in  1634,  after  their  orig- 
inal landing  from  the  Ark  and  the  Dove  at 
St.  Clement's  ( Blackistone)  Lsland  in  the 
lower  Potomac  River. 

It  appears  that  pressure  from  their  Iroquois 
enemies  to  the  north  inclined  the  Piscata- 
ways towards  peaceful  relations  with  the  col- 
onists and  a  log  fort  was  built  at  the  present 
site  of  Ft.  Washington  for  mutual  security. 
Father  Andrew  White.  S  J.  who  wrote 
much  about  the  early  colony,  found  the  area 
pleasant  indeed  and  suitable  for  coloniza- 
tion, describing  the  Potomac  as  "the  sweet- 
est and  greatest  river  I  have  ever  scene,  so 
that  the  Thames  is  but  a  little  finger  to  it. 
There  are  no  marshes  or  swamps  about  It. 
but  solid  flrme  grotind.  with  great  variety 
of  woode  ..." 

This  pleasant  country  drew  settlers  rap- 
idly, who  gradually  worked  their  way  Inland, 
spurred  by  the  large  land  grants  which  the 
charter  permitted  Lord  Baltimore  to  dispense. 
These,  in  turn,  led  to  a  baronial  .society,  later 
to  develoj)  naturally  into  the  plantation  way 
of  life. 
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I>arge  settlements  were  ."low  to  form,  nl- 
I  hough  Upper  Marlboro  and  Bladensburg 
.s(H)n  began  to  shape  up  as  centers  of  politics, 
connnerce  and  culture,  ranking  with  Annap- 
olis and  with  Oxford  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

With  most  of  the  land  along  the  Potomac 
still  (K'cupled  by  tlie  friendly  Piscataways, 
setilements  had  been  establislied  up  the  Pa- 
fuxenl  nearly  to  Laurel,  at  the  month  of 
Rock  Creek  within  the  present  limits  of 
ftcorgetown.  and  along  the  .^nacostia  River 
ill  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Hyattsvllle 
and   Bladensbur:;   by   l(i95.   with  about   1,000 

CulolUSlS. 

On  May  8,  1695.  the  General  A.s.sembly 
adopted  the  act  creating  Prince  George's 
County,  so  honoring  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, who  was  to  be  con.sort  later  to  Queen 
Anne   of   England.   At    this   time    the   Prince 
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was  an  advisor  tti  ihc  riilln 
liam  and  Mary 

At  the  time 
George's  Countv 
now  comprises 
Washington      and 


monarchs.  Wil- 
Priiue 


its   1 1  Hindi  11 

included    the    area    which 

Moiitijomery.      Frederick, 

Garrelt       Couiilie.s — its 


boundaries  reachm-  up  to  what  war,  later 
;o  beccmie  the  Masoii-Dixou  line  and  west- 
ward to  a  vague  luievploicd  Blue  Rid.Lie 
mountain  area. 

The  first  County  seat  was  Charles  Town, 
located  alon.u  the  west  bank  of  the  Patuxeiit, 
where  the  Mt,  Calvert  estate  had  been  es- 
tablished in  16.57.  Later,  in  1706,  the  town 
of  Marlbonnigh  was  hiiinded.  named  lor 
.lohn  Churchill,  first  Duke  of  Marllsorou^h 
Mils  became  the  CoiiiiTy  .--e^ii  in  1721.  re- 
laiiig  Its  orijinia!  spelling  until  inoduied  to 
f'pper  Marlboro  ab<nit   ia!):i 

The  governing;  l)ody  of  the  County  orig- 
inally was  the  Governor  and  two  other  mem- 
bers, justices  of  the  peace  whom  he  ap- 
pointed This  was  both  a  judicial  and  adniin- 
istralive  body,  holding  (|uarterly  sessions. 
The  high  liheriif  acted  as  the  clerk  of  the 
i-otirt.  while  each  snbdn  isitni.  or  "hundred," 
had  a  con.stablc.  The  County  was  at  that 
time  entitled  to  two  dclci^aie.s  in  the  lower 
liou.se  of  the  Assembly. 

In  1748.  the  area  had  liecome  loo  large 
lor  efficient  administration  and  Frederick 
Couiiiy  was  estaljli.slied  at  the  approximate 
line  which  now  divides  Pi  iiu  e  George's  from 
■Montgomery  Coumy 

George  Washington.  I'.isiick  Hei  rv  and 
oiheis.  were  frequeiil  vNuors  to  Marlborough 
and  Bladensbiu-jj.  joining  m  social  and  po- 
liiical  life  of  the  limes,  which  were  gay 
enough  from  all  indications.  .American  hor.se- 
r.icing  began  in  colonial  Prince  George's 
County  and.  according  to  his  diary.  Wash- 
int;ton  was  anion::  the  lirsi  to  wager,  and  lose, 
money  at  the  Marlborough  Race  Ti-ack! 
which   still   holds   aiimial   meets. 

Prince  Georyes  County,  which  had  con- 
iributed  both  tnxips  and  supplies  to  Gen- 
eral Braddock  during  the  French  and  In- 
dian Wars,  again  supplied  its  men  and  mate- 
rials to  Washington  during  the  revolution, 
specifically  to  the  Maryland  regulars,  whose 
steadfast  attitudes  earned  the  title  "Old 
I, me"  This  later  evolved  into  ihi-  nickiiaine 
Old  Line  Stale  "  for  Maryland 
Joim  Carroll,  born  in  17:J5  where  the  pres- 
thi  Couiihouse  now  stands,  iiecaine  the  first 
Bishop  in  America  and  lotinded  Georgetown 
University  At  Washiii^ji  on's  request,  he  ac- 
companied Keujainin  Franklin,  Judge  Sam- 
uel Chase  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolllon 
on  fi  niissum  to  Canada  ,seeking  aid  for  the 
.(.lollies    during    the    Revolutionary    War, 

JoiiJi  Han.son.  first  president  of  the  United 
>:.iifs  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
was  a  native  of  neighboring  Charles  County, 
his  plantation  located  almost  acro.ss  the  Po- 
tomac from  Washington's  Mt.  Vernon.  Closely 
associated  with  men  of  similar  attitudes  from 
I'nnce  George's  County  dining  the  Revolu- 
tion and  early  da.vs  of  this  Nation,  he  Is  be- 
lieved burled  at  Oxoii  Hill  .Manor,  in  the 
County. 

When  the  new  National  Capital  was  es- 
tablished. It  was  from  Prince  Cieorge's  County 
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that  the  Maryland  portion  was  donated,  leav- 
ing the  present  area  of  486  square  miles  m 
the  County. 

Development  of  towns  and  plantations  in- 
creased rapidly  then  and  thousands  of  citi- 
zens had  settled  In  Prince  George's  County 
before  the  dlsa.sterous  Interruption  of  the 
War  of  1812, 

British  troops  sailed  up  both  the  Potomac 
and  Patuxent  and  the  small  American  naval 
force  of  barges  and  sloops  of  war  were  routed 
and  scuttled  In  the  Patuxent  near  Marlbor- 
ough. Tlie  British  forces  landed  in  Southern 
Maryland  and  encamped  at  Marlborough  be- 
fore marching  on  Washington.  D.C.  in  two 
columns.  In  panic  the  garrl.son  at  Ft.  Wash- 
ington blew  its  magazines  and  abandoned 
the  defense  of  the  Potomac. 

Raw  recruits  of  the  District  militia  fled 
niter  only  a  skirmish  when  the  opposing 
forces  met  at  Bladensburg.  while  Commodore 
Barney  and  liis  sailors  and  marines,  trans- 
(loned  from  their  abandoned  fleet,  were  soon 
out  numbered  and  defeated,  despite  their  i;al- 
lant  defen.se. 

The  foUowiiiy,  wild  retreat  has  since  been 
known  as  the  "Bladensburg  Races  "  and 
though  the  casualties  were  small — 26  Ameri- 
cans killed  and  53  wounded — the  defeat 
cleared  the  way  for  the  British  advance  on 
Washington  and  destruction  of  the  Capitol 
Building  and  White  House. 

It  was  during  that  tragic  peri(>d  ih.it 
Francis  .Scott  Kev  found  himself  aboard  a 
British  warship  in  Baltimore  harbor.  He  w,i~ 
seeking  the  release  of  Dr.  William  Bcanes.  .  1 
-Marlborough,  who  had  been  taken  by  the 
British  after  he  resisted  looting  of  his  home 
by  British  troops  encamped  near  the  lowii. 
The  Marylanders  witnessed  the  night-long 
oombardment  of  Ft.  McHcnry  by  the  enemy 
licet  and  Key  was  in.spired  by  ihe  tleliaiit 
flag  in  "dawn's  early  light"  to  compose  the 
Star  SpauEled  Banner. 

The  next  half-century  found  coniiniutl 
development  enlivened  by  two  hi.storic  even's 
m  Prince  George's  County.  In  1832.  railroad 
tracks  of  the  Baltiniore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
stretched  into  Bladensburg,  and  three  vear 
later  extended  into  the  Capital  City  A  siuiri 
time  later,  Charles  B.  Calvert,  of  Riverdalc. 
descendant  of  the  Lords  Baltimore,  obt.ilned 
financial  and  political  asslsiaiue  tor  Samuel 
W  Morse  and  liLs  telegraph. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  April  in.  18^4. 
some  weeks  before  the  historic  message  "Wh:ii 
hath  God  wrought"  was  sent  on  Mav  24tli. 
reports  that  messages  were  sen  by  tlie  tele- 
graph from  the  Calvert  Mansion  In  Riverdale 
to  Wa-shington.  and  back,  reporting  on  jja--- 
sage  of  cars  along  the  B<S:0  railway 

Prince  Georgians,  as  all  American.s.  tnuiid 
themselves  swiftly  swept  along  by  the  .surge 
of  emotion  and  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  heart-rending  days  of  the  Civil  War 
Tliough  border-line  Maryland  residents  were 
divided  in  their  sympathies,  records  indicate 
most  Prime  George's  loyalties  were  with  the 
Confcderacv.  and  several  County  untt.s 
fought  with  the  South. 

.Strategically  located,  the  County  became 
a  thoroughfare  for  Southern  agent.s  and 
the  general  attitude  might  be  indicated  bv 
tiie  lorced  suspension  of  the  County  seal 
newspaper.  The  Gazette,  winch  was  denied 
u.se  of  the  U.S.  mails  bccatisc  of  its  S<iu;lierii 
leanings. 

Only  once  did  Confederate  forces  aciuaiu 
enter  Prince  George's  County — on  a  raid  in 
1864  by  troops  of  General  Jubal  Early,  w  iio 
sough  to  capture  Wa-shington  or  at  least  re- 
lease the  thousands  of  Confederate  prisoner.- 
at  Point  Lookout,  along  the  lower  Potonui. 
River.  Both  attempts  failed. 

During  the  war,  the  tavern  of  M.uy  Sur- 
ralt,  in  what  is  now  Clinton,  housed  .Souili- 
ern  sympathizcr.s.  including  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  who  obtained  ammunition  thore 
shorll.v  before  the  a.ssassination  ot  Lincoln 
Booth  escaped  along  a  route  running  tluuugii 
the  County,  and  Mary  Surratt  was  hanged 
wllh    other   ron.spira'ors,    ihouuli    l:iier   hi.— 
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toriaiis  believe  lier  guiltle,s,s.  a  vutiin  of  the 
hysteria  which  swept  the  Nation  at  that 
time. 

Passing  through  reconstruction,  industrial 
revolution  and  expansion  with  the  Nation. 
Prince  George "s  County  counted  nearly  30,o0o 
citl/ens  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  Ceniury. 

Small  to>vn  coinmerce.  keyed  to  agricui- 
ture — tobacco  and  truck  vegetables  lor  tin- 
Nation's  Capital — marked  the  developmen' 
of  the  Country  through  the  World  War  II 
period.  Then  came  the  first  great  surge  <.: 
the  city  lo  the  metropolitan  area,  a  pattern 
\ei  to  climax  m  this  still  rapidlv -expandm- 
jurisdiclion. 

By  1940  the  population  of  liioo  had  tripled 
and  the  tally  doubled  again  m  only  ten 
years,  with  194.000  residents  here  in  1950 
Prince  Geor^'e's  counted  640.000  citizens  as 
of  January  1.  1969  and  new  residents  now 
move  in  ai  a  rate  o!  about  GOO  each  week 
of  the  .vear. 

Prince  Gorge's  now  ha-  more  cld/ius 
ili:iu  live  in  five  Slates  of  the   Union. 

From  ihis  fantastic  growth,  most  rapid  m 
the  Nation,  comes  both  the  Pride  and  tin- 
Problem  nulay.  .^s  the  landscape  change'-  and 
develops,  so  must  the  w.''y  of  lite — pensona;. 
economic,  civic  and  governmental.  Nevr  sub- 
divisions and  apartment  complexes  and  in- 
dustry develop  the  need  for  more  schooN 
roads,  police  and  lire  i):'otei  tioii  and  all  i;ov - 
einmeiit  service^. 

Prince  Getii'ge's  residents  lodav  ir.cli.ide  ii- 
:locntial  and  talented  expei-i  s  in  all  pha-.-s 
oi  government  and  industry,  and  her  officials 
are  playing  an  imptjriani  part  m  the  sopln-ii- 
(MUoii  of  government  on  both  the  state  .ri.l 
federal,   as   well    as   il>e    local.   level 

The  heritage  is  a  proud  <nie.  the  present 
stimulatm;;.  and  tiie  v.ay  ahead  fanta-iii-. 
tvonble-riine  jiei'i.qjs.  but  certaiiil'.'  challen'4- 
i  n  l: 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  i)iotid  lo  .say  that 
there  are  many,  many  peoiHe  cmi^loyecl 
by  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  who  are 
Prince  Georgians.  In  recognition  of  this 
legion  and  m  honor  of  St.  George's  Day 
I  extend  to  each  Prince  Georgian  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  be  my  pucsl  at  St 
George's  Day  on  Capitol  Hill,  on  April  2:'. 
from  ,5  until  7  p.m.  in  tlie  Banking.  Ctii- 
rency  and  Housinp  Committee  room, 
room  2129.  Rayburn  Building 

Let  Us  celeljrate  our  s))ecial  d;iv  t,,- 
Rether. 


KMFRGENCY  HOMEOWNERS' 
RELIEF  ACT 

HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

()I     VIROINTA 
IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.sl,.\  I  \  1  l\ts 

\Vcd?iesdav.  April  lt>.  1975 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  .Mr  Speaker,  on  Mui;- 
day,  April  14,  I  was  delayed  unavoidably 
by  court  proceedings  in  which  I  was  a 
witnes.s  in  my  home  community  of  Win- 
chester. "V'a  .  and  did  not  reach  the  Caj)- 
itol  until  too  late  to  vote  on  the  bill  <  H  R 
.5398 1  the  Emer,'toncy  Homcov,  ners'  Re- 
lief .Act. 

Becau.se  of  the  obvious  need  of  tempo- 
rary a.s.sistance  to  such  homeowner.s  a.s 
have  .sutTered  loss  of  income  through  re- 
ce.s.sion-induced  unemployment  and  have 
become  delinquent  in  their  mortgage 
payments.  I  would  have  voted  for  this 
bill,  but  with  .substantial  reservations 
alon-  the  lines  of  those  set  forth  in  de- 
bate by  my  distinguished  Vir.ginia  col- 
league, Mr.  Dan  D.\niel. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Housin.-: 
and  Urbiin  Develcpmciii.  who  v.ould  have 
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the  respon.sibihty  lo  {jc\elop  iet;uluUons 
under  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  would 
take  pains  to  insure  tliat  the  program 
truly  was  used  as  a  last  resort,  as  is  mv 
understanding  of  its  intent,  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  general  taxpayer  be  pro- 
tected against  abuse  of  tlie  prosrani 
t'Uher  by  morti-a^e  lenders  or  by  tempo- 
rarily distressed  homeowners  having 
other  sources  of  rehef  than  this  propram. 
Temporary  Fedeial  programs  tend  to 
become  permanent  Tiie  bill  would  pro- 
ject this  one  into  1978. 

I  hope  the  distin-juishcd  committee 
which  brought  it  to  tiie  floor  will  take  a 
new  look  at  the  pro^'ram— as.suming  it 
becomes  law— to  determine  v  hether  or 
not  it  micht  be  terminated  at  an  earlier 
date,  after  the  program  hus  bee:;  in  ou- 
eration  for  a  year. 


KX TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SURVEY   RESULTS  RELE.^SFD 


HON.  LARRY  WINN.  JR. 

Oi     KA.^^,AS 

IN   I  Hi:  HOUSE  OF  RFr'RE;.SFNT.A.TIVES 

Wedfieaddi/.  April  ir,.  1<JT5 

Mr.  WINW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
releasing  for  the  record  the  results  of 
my  recent  winter  riuestionnaire.  This 
survey  was  mailed  to  appro.ximately 
170.000  postal  patrons  in  my  congre.s- 
.sionai  di.strict  m  late  January,  and  to 
date.  I  have  received  some  20.000 
responses. 

Included  m  tluse  results  I  found 
strong  support  for  US  food  aid  to  for- 
eign countries,  for  Federal  intervention 
in  prolonged  labor  strikes,  and  for  nego- 
tiations between  Israel  and  tlic  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization 

Although  recent  poluual  scandals 
have  damaged  the  Guvernment  s  image 
In  Iheminds  of  many  i^eople.  I  found 
that  5a  percent  of  my  constituents  do 
not  feel  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
permanent  Oflice  of  tiie  Special  Pro.se- 
(Utor  to  handle  campaign  financing  vio- 
lations and  other  irreiiularities. 

My  constituents  also  favor  a  tempo- 
rary rela.xation  of  environmental  stand- 
ards to  reduce  production  co.-ts  for  ail- 
ing industries. 

The  economy  continues  to  concern 
residents  in  my  district.  Many  made  fur- 
tlier  comment';  on  the  need  for  definite 
economic  leadership,  but  57  percent  are 
of  the  opinion  thai  wage  and  price  con- 
trols should  not  be  reinstituted.  Along 
these  same  lines,  they  indicated  a  desire 
for  cuts  in  many  areas  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. Leading  the  way  were  cut.s  in  gen- 
eral re\cnue  sharing,  followed  by  defen.se 
contract,s.  environmental  protection, 
housing,  job  training,  food  .stamps  and 
(^iier  programs. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  by  the  large 
response  to  this  Questionnaire.  To  melt 
indicates  an  upturn  in  Interest  in  the 
function.s  of  Government.  The  general 
perception  of  these  \ital  issues  shows  a 
renewed  concern  that  our  Nation's 
problems  be  sohed  before  they  become 
{ I  iscs. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  collcaguts  I  am 
inserting  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
results  of  this  questionnaire  In  the 
PtxoFD  at  thi=  tin.e: 


WlNira    QVf.sTK/NNAIRE 

;.  Do  you  believe  we  .should  comuuie  lo 
prtnicif  lixxl  a.s&istance  to  the  peopIe.s  of 
otlier  countries?  Yes.  58  8  percent:  no.  34 
percent. 

2.  Whiit  are  your  views  on  the  arms  limita- 
tion agreement  reached  by  President  Ford 
and  Soviet  Lf-acifr  Bre/lincv? 

a.  It  IS  a  major  brealillirougli?  Yes.  24  per- 
cent; no;  25  percent. 

b.  the  limits  of  2400  weapon.s.  which  mav 
include  U20  KHRVS.  are  too  high.  Yes.  SiM 
percent;  r:o.  12  9  percent. 

c.  the  talks  should  be  reopened  and  we 
shoiUd  -eek.  a  new  aE^rt'ement.  Yes,  3'j.5  per- 
cent: no.  1 1  9  percent. 

d.  the  lalk.s  were  plainly  m-.productive.  Y'es, 
20  5  perrent;  no.  28.1  percent. 

3.  If  the  Palestine  Iiberam  n  Organization 
formally  acknowledges  the  Icgitmiacy  of  tlit- 
Israeli  state,  should  our  government  eiicour- 
:'ge  Israel  to  ne^on.-xte  wall  the  PLO?  Yes 
.i6'8  percent:  no,  32  percent 

4.  In  our  efforts  to  cut  foreitrn  oU  imports 
and  con.servc  energy,  if  it  becomes  nece.-i.s;iry 
lo  choo.se  between  gasoline  rationing  and  a 
si/eable  increa.se  m  ga.soline  taxes,  whicli 
would  you  prefer.' 

a.  gasoline  rationing.  Ye>-.  35  9  jjerceni;  no. 
25  percent. 

b.  gasoline  ta\  increa.-,e.  Ye^.  ;iL' G  i)ercent: 
MO.  21  5  percent. 

c.  ;t  combination  taM-rationing  sy:,teni  Y'es, 
2:<  5  percent:   no,  27  6  percent. 

."i.  .'Vre  you  in  lavor  of  temporarily  rclaxmsi 
environmental  standards  U>  reduce  produc- 
tion costs  for  ailing  i.'idustries?  Yes.  56.3  pcr- 
ceni;  no.  39  4  percent. 

6.  Do  you  favor  Federal  intervention  wlien 
niu  proloiieed  la'oor  strike  threatens  the  pub- 
lic interest.'  Yes-.  82  4  percent:  no,  14  G  per- 
cent. 

7.  If  cuts  nuist  be  made  in  the  budget  to 
allow  tlie  eovernment  to  liold  the  line  on 
spendniK.  which  of  the  following  programs 
do  you   feel  should  be  cut? 

a  job  training.  Yes,  33.8  percent:  no.  33  8 
pprient. 

b  environmental  protection.  Yes.  42.6  per- 
ceni:  no.  29.6  percent. 

c  defcn.~e  contracts.  Yes,  57  percent:  no. 
22  5  percent. 

d.  imemploymcnt  compensation.  Y'es.  21  G 
percent:  no.  39  percent. 

e  food  stamps.  Yes.  31  percent;  no,  33  3 
percent. 

f.  hoii.sing.  Y'es.  34  8  percent:  no,  28.6  per- 
cent. 

g  pnbUc  transportation  Yes,  29.8  percent; 
no.  36.8  percent. 

h  aid  to  the  elderly.  Yes,  5  5  percent;  no, 
5!  percent. 

1.  general  revenue  sharing.  Y'es.  60  3  per- 
uTt:  no.  16  8  percent. 

8  What  is  your  view  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ments  attitude  on  enforcing  antitrust  laws? 

a  acceptable.  Yes.  31.5  percent,  no.  18  per- 
cent. 

b.  too  vigorous.  Yes.  12  3  percent;  no.  23.8 
percent. 

c.  not  vigorous  enough.  Yes.  43.1  perceiil: 
no.   10.5  percent. 

9.  Do  you  believe  it  is  necessaiy  to  m.iin- 
tain  a  permanent  OtRce  of  the  Special  Pro.se- 
ciitor  lo  handle  crimpalRn  tinan<  nicr  viola- 
tions and  other  irregularities?  Yes.  38.4  per- 
cent:   no.   54  6  percent. 

10.  Do  you  believe  wage  and  price  controls 
should  be  reinstituted?  Yes.  38.1  percent:  no, 
37  percent. 


5398,  tlie  Emergency  Homeowners'  Relief 
Act,  wa,s  voted  upon.  At  the  time,  I  had 
joined  Victor  Polsky— a  prominent  So- 
viet Jewish  dissident,  recently  arrived 
here  from  the  Soviet  Union— in  a  press 
conference. 

Had  I  been  there  to  vote  on  t!ie  bill. 
I  would  certainly  have  voted  for  it. 


PFF.SO.NAL  .\i\NOUNCEMENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  Niw  yiRK 
r."   IHF  HOL'SE  OF  RErRF..SKNT.\TIVE,S 

Wednesday.  April  iti.  i<j7j 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, April  14,  I  was  absent  when  H.R. 


AtCOIN   ON   U.S.  FISHERIES  ZONE 

HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

"f   ^I.vsK.^c•IIl•sI.TTs 
I\  THF  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEiN'T.'\l  IVFJ? 

HV(Z»uvs(ff.';/,  April  16.  1975 

•Mr,  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  taken  the  floor  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  the  very  real  and 
serious  problems  facing  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry.  If  this  industry  is  to  survive  iT 
will  be  up  to  the  Congress  to  enact  mean- 
ingful reform   and   begin  a  sound  pro- 
gram  of   conservation   of   the    valuable 
marine  resources  off  our  shores.  But  the 
problems  facing  our  fishermen  and  the 
Congress  are  very  comple.x.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine    and     Fisheries     Committee.     Mr 
AfCoiM.  of  Oregon,  has  written  an  arti- 
cle on  these  problems  and  what  our  coun- 
try must  consider  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
solve them.  I  would  like  to  enter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  full  te.xt  of  Mr. 
AfCoiN's  article  as  it  appeared   in  the 
March  issue  of  Portland  magazine  and  I 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  mv  col- 
leagues in  the  House : 

200-.M1LE    Ll.MIT    QCESTIO.N 

(  By  Les  AciCoin-.  Member  of  Congress) 
The  question  of  whether  the  United  State- 
should  extend  Its  offshore  fishing  zone  to  20n 
miles  involves  an  arrav  of  complex  and  com- 
peting argtmient.s.  But  in  a  larger  sen-f- 
U  Is  only  a  part  of  a  continuing  develop- 
ment in  the  relations  between  nation-.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  now  look  lo  tlic 
sea  as  a  supplementary  .'^ource  of  food  .■sup- 
ply, and  more  .<=oph!sticatcd  technology  al- 
lows nations  to  consider  realistically  the 
possibility  of  mining  the  ,-e.is  for  mmeraJs 
and  e.xIractin.L  iiicrea.-;ed  amounts  of  (-11  and 
natural  gas. 

As  worldwide  interest  in  the  resources  df 
the  sf-a  increases,  the  need  for  Internationa) 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  extent  and 
means  of  development,  and  Jurisdiction  over 
such  development,  becomes  critical.  No 
longer  are  the  oceans  of  the  uorld  though! 
to  be  the  limitless  .source  of  food  and  other 
VHluab:es  we  once  believed  them  to  be.  No 
longer  can  we  say  that  they  will  provide 
us  with  e\ervlhing  we  will  ever  need— ;he'- 
will  help,  but  only  if  u^-od  wi.=elv 

The  most  immediate  problem,  and  ihe 
one  that  receives  the  m(..,t  attention,  is  Uie 
depletion  of  fisheries  due  to  the  competing 
dem;uids  of  nations.  liiere  is  cle.ir  evidence 
that  .Soviet  iishing  practices  have  caused 
seriou.s  depletion  of  Oregon's  fish  re.-ources. 
with  both  short-  and  long-term  implica- 
tions. If  these  resources  are  not  managed 
ill  an  intelligent  manner,  paving  attentioi, 
to  sustained  yield  principles.' not  only  will 
a  major  Oregon  industry  suffer  severe  eco- 
nomic di.--locaiiuns — unemployment  and  lo.ss 
"(  earnings — but  an  Oregon  tradition  and 
\vay  of  life  m.ay  come  to  an  end 

For  many  years  fishermen  in  diilereiit 
parts  of  the  country  have  asked  Congress  to 
extend  the  contiguous  fi.shing  zone  df  the 
United  States  to  200  miles  in  (;rder  to  pro- 
tect fisheries  from  the  harmful  practices  of 
other  nations.  But  this  action  cuts  boih 
ways.  The  U.S. -based  'far  .-ea"  fi-hlng  indu.s- 
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tries,  such  as  the  southern  California  tuna 
fleet  and  the  Gx\\t  Coast  shrimp  fleet,  fish 
within  200  miles  of  the  shorelines  of  other 
nations,  and  the  consequences  for  them  are 
profound.  The  federal  government  has  gone 
so  far  in  its  opposition  to  the  unilateral  ex- 
tension of  a  200-mile  fishing  zone  as  to  pay 
tines  for  American  vessels  seized  within  200 
mileiH  of  other  nations  rather  than  prohibit 
the  U.S.  boats  from  fishing  within  such  zones 
uould  imply  recognition  ol  jurisdiction. 

To  resolve  the  problems  arising  from  the 
conflicting  wants  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  with  regard  to  the  seas,  a  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference,  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations,  was  held  in  Caracas  last  year.  While 
this  Conference  enabled  the  143  parlicipat- 
iiig  nalioiLs  to  present  ilieir  views,  it  folded 
up  with  little  substantive  progress.  The  best 
the  conferees  could  do  was  to  agree  that 
some  solution  was  needed,  and  that  another 
round  of  talks  should  be  lield  this  year  in 
Geneva. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  prc:^ent.  The 
Gene  -a  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  prepar- 
ing to  convene,  but  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  an  international  agreement  acceptable 
lo  enough  members  can  be  worked  out.  In- 
deed, the  likelihood  is  yet  another  impasse. 
Congress,  responding  to  the  urgent  need  to 
safeguard  the  nation's  resources,  is  consid- 
ering legislation  which  would  extend  uni- 
laterally the  fishing  zone  to  200  miles.  A 
munber  of  sligluly  differing  bills  have  been 
introduced  for  this  ptirpose.  Y>\\i  a  good  ex- 
ample is  the  Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Exten- 
sion and  Management  Act  of  1975.  This  bill 
would  extend  the  fisheries  /.one  and  certain 
authority  over  anadromous  fish  in  order  to 
))rovide  proper  c(niservation  management  to 
protect  the  domestic  fishing  industry  until 
ireneral  agreement  is  reached  at  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  has  condemned 
l)recisely  such  action  in  the  past  in  the  be- 
lief that  such  Issvies  must  be  resolved 
through  mutual  agreement  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  But  there  is  good  reason 
tor  consideration  of  this  bill  by  Congress. 
Wliile  I  agree  that  any  lasting  comprehen- 
sive solution  must  be  worked  out  through 
international  agreement,  such  agreements 
will  not  be  found  until  the  world  knows  the 
United  States  means  business.  The  200-mlle 
limit  legislation  would  in  my  judgment  do 
this.  It  could  provide  the  impetus  for  serious 
diplomacy  so  conspicuously  absent   today. 

In  1973.  as  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature. I  lielped  to  pa.ss  a  state  law  which 
extended  to  50  miles  Oregon's  jurisdiction 
over  its  coastal  seas.  At  the  time  this  was 
done  the  Legislature  knew  that  Oregon  did 
not  have  a  navy  to  enforce  the  law— and  few 
foreign  fishing  .ships  were  going  to  feel 
threatened  by  an  Oregon  Fish  Commission 
employee  chasing  them  around  in  a  motor- 
boat  trying  to  hand  them  a  summons.  But 
just  a.s  Oregon  passed  its  law  as  a  way  of 
telling  the  federal  government  that  it  wanted 
action,  so  should  Congress  begin  work  on 
this  legislation  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
community  the  rightful  concern  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  wants  the  Law  of 
ilie  Sea  Conference  to  show  resuli.s— not  just 
to  agree  lo  talk  about  it  again  next  vear. 

Ther3  are  a  host  of  problems— legal,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  diplomatic— which 
mu-t  be  worked  out.  But  further  delay  on 
this  i.ssue  will  only  mean  further  depletion 
'f  our  vital  fishing  resources  and  greater  eco- 
nomic hardship  on  tliose  \\\\o  make  their  liv- 
inc  from  the  sea. 

I  hope  that  any  international  agreement 
which  is  reached  will  deal  not  only  with  our 
fish  resources,  but  with  the  entire  economic 
development  of  the  .sea.  When  such  an  agree- 
ment is  reached,  there  will  be  a  firm  basis 
for  expanding  harvest  of  the  sea— for  fish 
and  other  forms  of  marine  life,  for  oil  and 
natural  gas.  and  for  minerals— to  the  maxl- 
iiuiin  extent  po.ssible,  while  still  practicing 
sound  c(in-.civation  principlfs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A    TRIBUTE    TO    MR.    JOHN    M. 
KNAPICK  OF  CAMPBELL.  OHIO 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1975 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  18,  1975,  Mr.  John  M.  Knapick 
of  Campbell,  Ohio,  will  be  honored  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  which  will  be  held  at 
the  Archangel  Michael  Greek  Commu- 
nity Center  in  Campbell.  A  highly  suc- 
cessful former  head  football  coach  at 
Campbell  Memorial  High  School.  John 
Knapick  is  retiring  tliis  year  as  athletic 
director  and  teacher  after  43  years  of 
dedicated  service  in  the  Campbell  City 
School  System. 

Mr.  Knapick  was  born  in  Fairport 
Harbor,  Ohio,  aird  moved  to  Youngstown 
with  his  family  before  he  -was  a  year  old. 
He  began  his  athletic  career  while  at- 
tending St.  Procopius  Academy,  a  high 
school  prep  school  in  Lisle,  111.,  which  is 
just  outside  Chicago.  Starring  in  football, 
baseball,  and  basketball,  Knapick  spent  5 
brilliant  athletic  years  at  the  academy. 

While  attending  St.  Procopius.  Knap- 
ick was  coached  by  Father  Benedict 
Bauer,  a  personal  friend  of  Knute 
Rockne,  head  football  coach  at  Notre 
Dame  University.  In  Knapick's  own 
words — 

Father  Bauer  taught  me  everything  -  .ill  the 
fundamentals  of  football.  Father  Bauer 
would  visit  Knute  Rockne  every  spring  and 
pass  along  the  information  to  us  at  the 
Academy. 

Knute  Rockne  had  made  it  a  i^oiin  to 
see  Knapick  in  action  on  several  occa- 
sions and,  being  very  much  impressed. 
Rockne  eagerly  waited  for  Knapick  to 
join  the  squad  at  Notre  Dame  in  the  fall 
of  1927.  Unfortunately,  however,  finan- 
cial difficulties  forced  Knapick  to  remain 
closer  to  home. 

While  a  student  in  Chicago.  Knapick 
read  in  the  Chicago  Ti'ibune  that  a  young 
coach,  "Bo "  McMillin,  was  beginning 
his  career  at  Geneva  College  in  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.  Compelled  by  his  love  for  foot- 
ball, Knapick  arrived  at  Geneva  College 
aboard  a  motorcycle  driven  by  his 
brother. 

In  his  freshman  year  at  Geneva  Col- 
lege, Knapick  played  in  all  the  games 
in  which  freshmen  were  eligible.  As  a 
sophomore,  he  had  the  distinction  of 
playing  in  the  first  night  football  game 
in  the  United  States.  The  game  was 
played  at  Forbes  Field  against  Duquesne, 
and  Knapick  tlirilled  the  crowd  by  re- 
turning the  opening  kickoff  93  yards  for 
a  touchdown.  In  1930,  he  was  named  to 
the  Little  All-America  team. 

Following  graduation  from  Geneva 
College  in  1931,  John  Knapick  was 
named  head  football  coach  at  Cleveland 
Benedictine.  While  coaching  at  Benedict- 
ine, he  joined  the  Cleveland  Pennzoil 
semipro  team  and  was  a  triple-threat 
halfback,  playing  every  minute  of  every 
game  in  a  league  that  featured  many  for- 
mer collegiate  stars. 

The  following  year,  misfortune  struck 
the  personable  John  Knapick.  During  the 
first  game  of  the  season  for  Cleveland 
Pennzoil.    Knapick    sufTertd    a    broken 
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shoulder  that  ended  his  playing  career. 
The  injury  also  ended  his  hopes  of  play- 
ing baseball  witlt  the  Cleveland  Indian.s 
after  an  impressive  tryout  with  the 
"Tribe."  Knapick  then  returned  to 
Youngstown  where  he  coached  the  Hyvis 
Oil  football  team  to  20  straight  vic- 
tories. 

lit  1933.  Knapick  joined  Dick  Barrett's 
( oaching  staff  at  Campbell  Memorial  and 
was  named  head  coach  in  1935.  He 
launched  his  career  by  piloting  his  "poor 
little  boys  '  through  a  24-game  winning 
streak.  In  tlic  Steel  Valley  League.  Knap- 
ick had  undefeated  seasons  in  1936.  1939. 
194.5.  and  1956.  and  was  named  Steel 
Valley  Coach  of  the  Year  in  1958.  Knap- 
ick brouglit  State  and  national  fame  to 
Campbell  by  producing  more  than  150 
outstanding  college  football  players,  in- 
cluding four  all-Americans: 

-Andrew  Cverko.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity; Jack  Cverko.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity: Walter  Chwalik.  Miami  University. 
Fla.-  and  Bob  Babich.  Miami  Universitv. 
Ohio. 

In  addition,  si.x  of  Coach  Knapick's 
boys  went  on  to  play  professional  foot- 
ball : 

Ralph  Goldston  with  Philadelphia  of 
the  NFL  and  the  Canadian  Football 
League:  .Andrew  Cverko  with  Dallas; 
Jack  Cverko  with  San  Diego;  Bob  Babich 
with  San  Diego  and  Cleveland;  James 
Carwell  with  Houston  and  Boston:  and. 
Gil  Sloko  with  Detroit. 

Jolni  Knapick  retired  as  head  football 
coach  at  Campbell  Memorial  in  1963.  witli 
a  lifetime  coacliing  record  of  174  wins. 
84  los.ses.  and  29  ties.  In  1972.  he  was 
named  to  the  Ohio  High  School  Coaches 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Knapick  rf  sides  in  Campbell.  Ohio, 
and  is  married  to  Jie  former  Sarah  Crino. 
He  has  one  daughter,  Sally  Knapick  Win- 
sen,  a  teacher  in  the  Young^tot.-n  scliool 
.system,  and  one  son.  John  Philip,  with 
the  Campbell  City  Fire  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Knapick  has  had 
an  outstanding  career  as  a  coach,  teach- 
er, and  athletic  director.  In  these  capaci- 
ties, he  has  helped  countless  young  people 
to  grow  into  mature,  responsible  adults. 
Because  of  his  service  to  the  youth  and 
his  community,  the  city  of  Campbell, 
which  is  also  my  hometown,  is  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  \Mien  John 
Knapick's  many  friends  join  together  to 
honor  him.  I  hope  to  be  among  them. 


THE  1975  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 
FROM  FLORIDA'S  THIRD  DISTRICT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

(  F    Ft  ORrp.^ 
IN    1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.Vl  IVLS 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year.  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  my 
constituents  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Florida,  seeking  their  views 
on  important  national  issues.  I  received 
more  than  12.000  responses  and  I  ha\e 
just  (omi^leted  compiling  the  results  of 
tlie  qursiionnaire.  I  am  placiirg  the  re- 
suli.s of  the  questionnaire  in  the  Congres- 
sior.-.Ai.  RfxoKP.  because  I  believe  mv  cul- 
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leagues  in  the  Hoii.-c   will   benefit   from  tlie  lona;  asony  of  the  Vlemrnu  war.  bu!:  ouf 

seeing  the  opinions  of  a  cross  section  of  'l"e-tioti  can  be  answered  now.  HLitory  can- 

niy  constituents  on  the  maior  Issues  of  ""'  "ncto  the  meaning  of  sacrifices  made  lor 

thedav.  **  cause  which  Is  right.  Does  anvone  believe 

Here  are  the  result,^  ot   my  question-  I,';'*'' x'if  l^f"''  Americans  who  died  m  World 

!.ane  expressed  m  percentu-es  Y^'l^  '  '""*  '"  ''""  ''^=^"'*  '■^^^'  sacrifice  did 

1          cu         Hciccuui„ts.  ii'>t  prevent  another  World  War  a  generation 

[III    percentage)  huer-  One  of  the  cruelties  of  warfare  Is  the 

l><)  ymi  favor:  frailty  of  the  hopes  for  enduring  peace  tluu 

I  1 1   Immediate  ta.K  cuts  to  fight  recession.'  ^^t^  engender. 

Ye.5                                                                        84  o  Americans  .ire  fortunate.  Our  homeland  ha< 

No                   1         ' '"_ ,=   o  never  felt  tlie  scourtje  of  a  lorei^;n   iiivadi-r 

ja  o  Ihe  rea.son  IS  that  we  have  an  liistorical  coin- 

(2 1  Reduced  governnient  spentitng  to  light  mitment  to  the  principle  that  people  have  a 

lallation.'  right    to   live   securely   within    their    border.s 

Ves  ...                                                                  t).j   ,  tiuder  a  government  o:   their  own  choo.slng 

Xo  1           J                                          """            "^  ,,  ^^^  know  that  when  a  powerful  lune  deties 

"" "      '  'nat    principle    anywhere    m    iht-    -.vuild    it 

(3)  Compulsory  national  liealth  insurance?  threatens  our  own  security. 

Yes                                                                        40  -  ^''*   United    .States   of    Aiiicric.i    made    !:s 

Xo       "  S7  o  'ommitment    to  the  survival  01   .•^ouih   Viet- 

"•"  '>»"!  hi  respo'ise  to  that  prhiciplc    Our  sup- 

(4(    Increased  military  supplje.s  to  iJouth-  por'    ff   the  South    Vletiiame,-e   prevented   a 

ea.st  A.sla?  victory   by   mvuders   from   the   north.   I'nder 

Ye.s                                                                         )>  4  '^""s  01    the    1973   cease-fire   ai;reemeiil   we 

Xo     "                          '       -7  fi  continued   our   support    by   ivpl.iclng   South 

'""    Vietnamese    material    cmbat    lo.s,se~s    on    a 

(">)    In   order   to   ci>n.serve   pnerpv.   do   voii  one  for  one  bu.-,is.  When   the  Coiigre.s.s.  o'.er 

favor.  a  period  of  f.vo  years.  progre.s-.ively  cut  back 

(a>  Higher  fuel  taxe    ■  ,YeM._ 53.  1      Tue^'rlVT'^^.Tf-  T   ""■^''•"■•''''l  greatly 

,b,    Rationing..    ,Ye.s, 41,2      vletinm  ,!^-.v  happenmg    m    South 

*,T.7  pf-r.ent  wrote  ill  r.thcr  prelerences.)  i.v,,p',   hov'  ,.«   ,,.,,1      ,    r- 

tier)    da\    wo   read   ol    Communb.t    tankt 

^^^_^____^^_^  inliing    over    territory    once    defended    with 

American  blood,  but  territory  H  not  renUy  the 

,,„^„„  i^.iue.  Wliat  should  concern  u.s  more  is  ihu' 

FRKEDO.M   WORTH   Dr-FKN'DING  tho.se  tanks  are  roUmg  over  a  principle  that 

V'IKT  FIGHT  NOT   I.\   V.\IN'  "*  worth  lighting  for,  one  that  mean.-,  life  or 

death   for  free  nations,  one   that   Americans 

must   stand  reatly   to  defend     Thi.s  is  surelv 

HON.    BOB    WILSON  ""'   ""^  '"="  ^''^f"  "^^^  our  .ountry  will  face 

a  challenge  to  its  eommitiiunt   to  that  nrln- 

"'    I  .\:.i>>a.wv  ciple. 

I.N    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRt;sfc;NlAIIVi:.s  The    American    sacrilice    in    Vietnam   still 

Wcdnrsdar/.   April   Hi    IU75  ''''*''   meaning,  and   it    will  continue   to  have 

meaning  as  long  as  freedom  is  cherished  anv- 

.Mr.  BOB  WILSON.   Mr.   Sjjeukrr,   we     '■*'-*-r''  m  'he  world.  Our  men  will  not  have 

111  Congre.ss  will  .soon  be  making  momen-     "'*''*    '"    ^■'■*'"    ""less    the    American    people 

tuns   decisions   about    our    future   at  tin        ''"''«le  iliat  the  cau.-e  of  iieedom  is  not  worth 

m  Vietnam.  The  whole  ucild  m.  hiding  orTd'"hotiw,.r'r^  ^r^''  ["^  '"''''  "^  ^^^ 

our    enemies    'iiifi    mir     frmnri^    ,.  ill    kI  ''"^'d-   "«'th  our  friends  and  our  enemies 

out    enemie.->    ana    our    lncnd.s    uill    be  reason  to  question  whetiur  we  remain  com- 

V, atching  to  see  U  v.e  weaken  otu-  resolve  muted  10  that  cause  or  not  That  is  Uie  over- 

10  right  for  freedom.  r;dlng    question    that    should    be    on     the 

A  forceful  and  timely  editorial  on  this  fun-cien.e  or  the  An  tt"    v.  people  i, ,(];,., 
'ibiect   appeared    recently   in    the   San 

r)iet;o  Union.  ^ 

I  include  it  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks 
111  the  Appendi.x: 

F..^:fnM^t  W'RTH  DFFENOtNr,— Vict  FIi.ht 

Not  in  Vai.v 
The  quest lon.s  and  recriminations  are  be- 
iMuing.  Did  the  ,56  000  Americans  who  gave 
•iieir  live.s  in  Vietnam  die  in  vain?  Did  the 
rr.ilUons  of  US.  airmen,  soldiers,  sailoi-s  and 
Marines  who  fought  in  Vietnam  .accomplish 
:')thlng.'  Wa.;  our  S130  billion  Inve.stmeni  In 
V  ietn.-im  was'ed  '  The  sutlering  of  our  pri.son- 
trs  of  war,  of  the  wounded  and  disabled,  of 
'he  families  of  the  killed  and  missing  m 
;i.-:on — has   it  all   become  me.Tningless   now 

•  iiut  the  enemy  is  .-weepiii.;  tlirough  the  cities 
.i:.d  countryside  thai  the  Amei-lcans  once 
lit'Iped  defend? 

Events  of  the  List  f.\,,  weeks  in  Indochina 

.•re   tr.igic   enoi  gh    for    the    people  suffering 

liere    now.    but    they    also   are    destined    to 

i.aunt   the   American   conscience   for   a   long 

Mine  to  come    Ten  years  alter  the  hrst   us. 

•  ijinbat  unlt.s  went  ashore  at  Danant:.  we  are 
-ill  debating  whether  they  should  have  been 

t:it  there  hi  the  tlrst  place.  Two  years  after 

1. e  .-.truck  an  agreement  with   the  Commu- 

i:  '1  to  remove  our  forces,  we  are  still  not 

;rc  whether  we  did  the  right  tlnng  in  leav- 

J   -ur  allie.s  to  the  doubtful  future  promised 

<>■•■  a  Jerry-built  'cease-fire. '• 

History  will  one  dty  answer  nil  of  the  po- 
ii'lr-al  and  mlht.iry  q  testlon.,  ral.sed  during 
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gency.  Today,  the  force  is  equipi>ed  with 
modern  veliicles  containing  sophisticated 
police  equipment.  The  duties  of  the  force 
have  expanded  from  the  land  alone  to 
include  the  sea  and  the  air.  There  is  a 
fleet  of  15  boats  patrolling  the  shoreline 
and  four  helicopters  and  one  plane  for 
use  in  the  skies  above  the  county. 

Credit  should  also  be  given  to  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association  and 
Us  present  president.  Daniel  Greenwald, 
The  Na.ssau  Coimty  PBA  ha-s  been  most 
effective  in  furthering  the  welfare  of 
both  the  men  and  women  of  the  iwlitte 
lorce  and  the  citizenry  of  the  area. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Nassau 
County  Police  E)epartment  for  its  exem- 
plary performance  over  the  past  50  years 
and  I  wish  Us  members  all  the  best  for 
the  future. 


'lOTH 


•WMVERSARV     OF 
POLICE  FORCE 


NASSAU 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


l.N    1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnt\-,da!/.  April  ir,.  1975 

.Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  SiX"aker.  50  yea  is  ago 
today,  the  County  Board  of  Supervisor^ 
of  Nassau  County.  N.Y.  met  in  tlie  Old 
County  Court  Hou.se  in  Mineola  and 
unanimously  voted  to  create  a  county 
police  force. 

Tlie  original  force,  munbenng  5.V  wa> 
entrusted  with  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  200,000  residents  of  N.tssau  who  were 
spread  over  an  area  of  175  square  miles. 
Today,  undfv  the  leadeishii)  of  Com- 
mi.ssioner  Louis  J.  Frank,  the  force  num- 
bers 3.900  policemen  and  1.000  civiluui 
employees  and  must  protect  a  much 
larger  jwpulation  living  in  an  area  of 
220  square  mile.s. 

The  first  cars  used  by  the  Na.s.sau  Police 
DeiKirtment  were  Ford  lunabouts,  wluch 
were  not  sui)po.sed  to  be  driven  in  excess 
ot  20  ni  till   except  111  an  extreme  emer- 


SCHKUER  INTRODUCES  BILL  DE- 
SIGNED TO  LOWER  PRICE  OF  IM- 
PORTED OIL 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OK    Nt.W    YORK 
1\    1  UK  HtX.'SE  OF  REPRESENT.VTIVES 

Wcdnesdaij.  April  16,  1975 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  liavc 
the  privilege  of  introducing  a  bill  which 
was  also  offered  m  the  Senate  Mondav 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  i.Mi' 
Church  I  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan iMr.  Phimp  a.  H\rti,  Tiie  purpo.-^e 
Of  this  legislation  is  to  insure  the  free 
flow  of  iini)orled  oil  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price  by  designating  the  Fcdeml 
Enci-y  Administration  as  the  .sole  pur- 
chasing agent  and  authorizing  its  pm-- 
cha.ses  through  .sealed  bids. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  Organi/iUioi, 
o!  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  h;ts 
rpiadrupled  the  price  of  crude  oil  The 
ability  of  the  OPEC  nations  to  control 
the  mice  implies  the  ability  to  control 
the  supply  as  well.  A.s  a  result  of  the  be- 
havior of  tins  oil  monoiwly.  we  have 
suffered  .serious  economic  problems 
elsewhere  m  the  world  there  is  the  po- 
tential for  economic  chaos  and  slow 
-trangulation 

While  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  mav 
originally  have  been  impetus  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  OPEC  cartel,  it.s  settle- 
ment is  unlikely  to  bring  the  price  down 
Surely  the  Venezuelan  or  Indonesian  ap- 
petite for  .1  high  oil  price  will  not  be  re- 
duced by  tlie  course  of  Middle-East  poh- 
lics.  Indeed,  it  is  eiUirely  jiossible  that 
the  price  of  oil  may  go  still  liigher 

While  the  administration  has  truU  t.) 
deal  with  the  liioblem  of  imported  oil. 
It  has  assumed  that  we  must  take  the 
high  foreign  ciaide  prices  as  an  estab- 
lished fact.  While  the  administniiion  has 
talked  of  promoting  solidarity  among 
(onsunung  nations,  u  will  effect  no  re- 
duction 111  price  so  long  as  oil  continues 
to  be  purchased  through  oil  company 
agents  who  have  no  interest  in  achic\inK 
low  prices. 

What  is  needed  is  a  single  oil-buvmg 
organization  to  deal  directly  with  oil 
producing  nations.  By  .soliciting  direct, 
sealed  bids  from  these  nations,  the  prices 
could  lie  driven  downw.iid  closer  to  pro- 
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duction  costs.  By  encouraging  competi- 
tion among  the  OPEC  nations,  we  can 
finally  drive  down  the  price  of  oil. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate 
moment  for  this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker. 
At  this  time  there  is  a  worldwide  surplus 
of  oil,  yet  little  indication  by  the  oil  car- 
tel of  reducing  the  price.  What  we  need 
is  a  policy  that  will  place  between  the 
American  consumer  and  the  OPEC  cartel 
an  agent  whose  primary  interest  is  the 
achievement  of  a  reasonable  price  of 
foreign  crude  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. I 

The  bill  follows:  ' 

H.R  5978 

A   bill   to   amend    the  Emergency   Petroleum 

Allocation     Act    of  1973.     and     for     other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  tlie  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Rcprescntatiies  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  .'Vet  of  1973 
is  amended — 

ll)  by  inserting  after  the  tirsi  .section  the 
following: 

■  TITLE   I— MANDATORY   ALLOCATION    OF 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  *he  fol- 
lowing: 

■  TITLE   II— PETROLEUM   IMPORTS 
"FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATIONS 

■Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

■  1 1 1  the  United  States  needs  adequate  and 
available  supplies  of  petroleum  products  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  meet  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  commerce  and  national 
.security  and  the  requirements  for  petroleun, 
products  of  busine.ssmen.  communities,  and 
consumers  in  activities  in  Interstate  com- 
merce and  affecting  Interstate  commerce; 

•■(2)  a  major  factor  in  the  high  rate  of 
inflation,  unemployment,  and  other  eco- 
nomic dislocations  is  the  quintupling  of  the 
cost  of  foreign  petroleum; 

"(3)  the  present  and  projected  harmful 
effects  to  the  economy,  the  businessman,  and 
the  consumer  are  caused  in  part  by  a  lack 
of  competition  among  suppliers  of  petroleum 
to  the  United  States  and  among  petroleum 
companies  within  the  United  States;   and 

"(4)  the  political  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  imported  petroleum  from  foreign 
nations  is  of  such  significance  to  the  United 
States  that  it  should  be  purchased  by  the 
Government  rather  than  private  companies. 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  202.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
insure  the  free  flow  of  oil  in  foreign  and 
interstate  commerce  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  203  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

"(1)  Administration'  means  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  and  'Administrator' 
means  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration; 

"(2)  'Crude  oil'  includes  crude  oil.  natural 
gas.   liquefied  natural  gas. 

"l3)  'Qualified  buyer'  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  a  domestic  corporation,  a 
domestic  agricultural  cooperative,  or  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  other  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State, 

"(4)  Person"  Includes  any  individual, 
corporation,  governmental  agency,  depart- 
ment, or  instrumentality,  or  other  entity. 

"(5)  Responsible  offeror'  means  any  com- 
pany, sovereign  state  or  person  acting  on  Its 
own  or  on  behalf  of  others  who  has  been 
found  by  the  Administration,  in  accordance 
with  such   regulations  as  he   may  promul- 
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gate,  to  be  capable  of  performing  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  its  offer. 

"prohibition   on   IMPORTATION 

"Sec.  204  (a)  On  and  after  October  15, 
1975,  no  person  shall  import  Into  the  United 
States  any  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
product  unless  It  has  been  purchased  from 
the  Administration,  or  manufactured  from 
crude  oil  purchased  from  the  Administration, 

"(b)  Any  person  who  imports  petroleum 
into  the  United  States  except  in  accordance 
with  this  title  shall  be  punished  for  each 
offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,000  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  1  vear,  or 
both. 

"FUNCTIONS   OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  205  (a)  The  Administration  shall  act 
as  the  exclusive  agent  of  the  United  States 
in — ■ 

"(1)  purchasing  crude  oil  produced  out- 
side the  United  States  for  importation  into 
the  United  States, 

"(2)  purchasing  crude  oil  produced  outside 
the  United  States  for  sale  to  refiners  outside 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  subsection 
I  h )  of  this  section,  and 

"(3)  purchasing  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts outside  the  United  States  for  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States. 

"(b)  All  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products  purchased  by  the  Administration 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  .sold  to  qualified  buyers  free  on  board 
the  point  of  purchase.  The  Administration 
shall  not  engage  in  the  business  of  producing, 
transporting,  or  refining  crude  cil  or  refined 
petroleum  products  on  its  own  nccot;nt  or  on 
the  account  of  others. 

"(c)  The  Administration  shall  endeavor  to 
buy  and  sell  without  profit  or  loss.  In  the 
furtherance  of  this  policy  the  Administra- 
tion— 

"(1)  may,  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
transaction,  sell  crude  oU  or  refined  petro- 
leum products  at  a  price  above  or  below  the 
cost  of  same  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, such  sales  may  result  in  progress 
toward  a  lower  price  for  oil  sold  in  interna- 
tional commerce:  and 

"(2)  shall  periodically  establish  posted 
prices  that  will  apply  to  all  sales  and  out- 
standing contracts  for  sale  of  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  according  to 
their  particular  gravities,  qualities,  grades, 
varieties,  and  locations. 

"(d)  Persons  qualifying  as  responsible  of- 
ferors wishing  to  sell  crude  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  products  to  the  United  States 
shall  submit  sealed  offers  of  sale  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Administration  shall  promul- 
gate. 

"(e)  All  such  sealed  offers  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  shall  be  in  United  States 
dollar  amounts  and  shall  show  price,  specifi- 
cations, volume,  terms  of  delivery  and  sched- 
ule of  delivery.  The  Administrator  shall 
accept  those  offers  whose  terms  are  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  United  States,  and  shall  have 
the  power  to  negotiate  with  the  offerors  of 
most  favorable  terms  for  terms  more  favor- 
able to  the  United  States,  except  that  no 
contract  accepted  will  be  for  a  duration  of 
more  than  two  years. 

"(f)  The  terms  of  any  offer,  or  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Administration  to  purchase  crude  oil  or  re- 
fined petroleum  products  shall  be  kept  secret 
by  the  Administration,  Its  officers,  and  em- 
ployees. The  Administrator  shall  insure  that 
such  terms  are  known  to  no  more  than  six 
persons  within  the  Administration.  Such 
terms  may,  however,  be  made  public  no 
sooner  than  five  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  transaction  to  which  they  apply,  pro- 
vided that  the  identities  of  particular  offerors 
and  contracting  parties  are  not  thereby 
disclosed. 

"(g)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  bv  the 
issuance  of  regulations,   determine   the  sys- 
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tern  by  which  sales  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  purchased  by  the  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
he  made  to  qualified  buyers. 

"(2)  Any  regulation  promulgated  under 
authority  of  this  subsection  shall  be  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Any  regulation  promulgated  under 
authority  of  this  subsection  shall  (A)  en- 
courage competition  within  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry,  iB)  allocate  supplies  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products 
equitably  on  a  geographical  basis,  and  iC) 
insure  the  maximum  utilization  of  petro- 
leum refining  facilities  located  within  the 
United  States. 

■(1)  The  refinery  in  which  the  crude  oil 
in  question  is  to  be  run  is  owned  by  a  quali- 
fied buyer. 

"(2)  The  qualified  buyer  has  coniracied 
V,  iili  the  Administration  to  import  into  tlie 
United  St.ites  all  refined  petroleum  product-, 
manulaciured  by  it  from  crude  oil  sold  to  it. 
by  tiie  .'\dministratlon. 

■■(3)  The  Admiiii-stration  has  taken  care, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (gH3)  of  this  -sec- 
tion, to  insure  the  maximum  utilization  cf 
petroleum  refining  facilities  located  wiilnn 
the  United  Slates. 

■•(i)  In  the  performance  of  its  function^ 
under  this  title  the  Administration  shall  not 
set  or  establish  tariffs  or  quotas  on  the  im- 
portation of  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products, 

"AUTHORITY    OF  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  206,  (ai  In  the  performance  o!  1;  = 
functions  tiie  Administration  is  auilior- 
i/ed— 

"(1)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  re.scind 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  its  operation  and  the  exercise 
of  powers  vested  in  it  by  this  act: 

"(2)  to  appoint  and  fix  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  functions;  and 

"(3)  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  from  any 
private  individual,  foreign  state,  or  foreign 
or  domestic  corporation, 

"(b)  All  contracts  and  other  obligations 
entered  into  by  the  Administration  shall  be 
guaranteed  by  the  full  faitii  and  credit  of 
the  United  States. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF  APPROPRIATIO.NS 

"Sec.  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated sucli  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec  208.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  re- 
port which  shall  include  a  financial  account- 
ing ol  purchases  and  sales  by  the  Adminis- 
tration under  this  title  during  the  prior 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  not.  how- 
ever, disclose  any  information  required  to  be 
kept  secret  under  the  provisions  of  section 
205(f)   of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  report  made  under  this  section 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Administrator  cr 
the  President  may  consider  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  thi- 
Act. 

"GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  AUDIT 

"Sec.  209.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  audit  the  functions  of  the  Adminis- 
tration under  this  Act  semiannually  and  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  Such 
report  shall  not.  however,  disclose  any  in- 
formation required  to  be  kept  secret  under 
the  provisions  of  section  205(f)  of  this  Act, 

"DirENSE     AVAILABLE     IN     BREACH     OF    CONTRACT 
ACTIONS 

Sec  210.  In  any  action  in  any  Federal 
or  State  court  for  breach  of  contract,  there 
shall  be  available  as  a  defense  that  the  al- 
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le^'ed  breach  of  contract  was  ciiused  solely 
by  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title." 

Sec.  2.   (a)    Chapter  93  of  title   18.  United 
States  Code.   Ls   amended   by   addmi;   at   the 
end    the   followu^y   new   section: 
■j  1024.  Disclosure   of   i;iformation   concern- 
ing crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products    and   speculation    there- 
on. 
"Whoever,    being    an    officer,    employee    or 
person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  or  any  depi.rtment  or  agency  thereof, 
and   having  by  virtue  of  his  otlwe,  employ- 
ment,  or  position,   become   possessed   of   In- 
f(jrm.itlo;i  reciuired  to  be  kept  secret  by  title 
II   of   the   Emergency   Petroleum   Alloca'ion 
.'Vet  of   1973   or   by   rcLtnlatlons   promulgated 
pursuant  to  that   title,  willfully  imparts  di- 
rectly or  uidirectly.  such  information,  or  any 
part  thereof,  to  any  person  not  entitled  under 
such  Act  or  regulation.s  to  receive  the  same; 
or.  before  fuch  inform.it  ion   is  made  public 
tiirough  regular  official  channels,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  speculates  in  any  sii'-h  product  by 
buying  or  selling  the  same  in  any  quantity; 
shall  be  fi::ed  not  more  than  $10,000  or  iin- 
prl.soncd  not  more  than  ttn  years,  or  both 

'No  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  any  regulations  promulgated 
pur-suant  to  title  II  of  the  Emer-enr-y  Petro- 
leuni  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  iiniess  "prior  to 
such  alleged  violation  he  shall  have  had 
actual   kiiowledye   thereof." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  93  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  ls  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fonowi:.^.' 
new  item: 

•1924.  Disclosure  of  information  concerning 
crude  oil  or  refined  petroletim  prod- 
ucts;  and   speculation    thereon." 
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.SIGNAL  Record  the  text  of  an  article 
from  the  Wanhinston  Star-Ncwj  of 
April  11,  1075. 

Russian    Camfra 

New  York— Berkf-y  Photo.  In-- .  sa\s  Its 
import  .subsidiary  has  reached  ajtreement  to 
market  a  Russian-made  camera  l:i  the  United 
States.  The  agreement  with  Mashpriborln- 
torg,  the  USSR  export  agency  tor  cameras 
and  other  optical  equipment,  covers  thc>  Cos- 
more.x  Se  Camera.  Berkey  said 

The  camera  is  expected  to  ret.ii!  for  under 
$140  and  will  be  .sold  nationallv  beginning 
April  14   Berkev  said 


April  IG,  1075 


THE 


RUSSIANS      ARE      COMING  - 
WITH  CAMERAS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  oHi'i 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.\TIVES 

Wednrsday.  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  S;jcaker,  tlie 
So%ict.s  are  coiitinumg  their  atlemiUs  to 
invade  the  American  market  with  vari- 
oiu  products.  In  adduion  to  the  RiL.^ian 
tractoro  and  watches  that  I  have  pre- 
viou.-Iy  discu.s.sed.  the  Soviets  are  now 
planning;  to  export  cameras  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Concern  has  been  c\prc:-sed  from  nu- 
mei-ous  quarters  with  Soviet  imports  and 
U.S.  Government  propo.^als  to  grant  the 
Soviet  Union  most-favorcd-iiatioa  siatu.s. 
The  rea.sons  are  numerous. 

One  major  reason  is  the  Soviet's  abil- 
ity to  set  a  price  for  their  ftoods  which 
has  no  regard  for  market  co^ts.  Econo- 
mists have  pointed  out  how  this  is  pos- 
sible du"  to  the  state-controlled  econ- 
omy of  the  Soviet  Union.  P.odi.ction 
costs  ar?  unknown.  The  result  i.;  the 
possibilitv  of  unfair  competition  by  So- 
viet Koods  and  the  ex,  rt  or  more  Amcr- 
I'.tn  jobs. 

We  stem  to  be  developing  a  situation 
•'.here  the  United  States  first  builds  var- 
ous  Soviet  plants  which  allow  that 
r.iuntrv  to  expand  its  industrial  base 
:  nd  military  machine  and  then  wo  ai'e 
expected  to  buy  Soviet  products.  Both 
r?:-ult  in  the  export  of  American  jobs. 
At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Cokgrks- 


SOME  OP  THE  SECURITY  OF  THE 
PFtt.E  WORLD  IS  CRUMBLING 
THESE  DAYS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

o:    ii.i.iNi.iis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnc.^dau.  April  lO.  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  are  'genuinely 
concerned  over  the  international  reac- 
tion to  the  tragedy  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  will  note  with  interest  the  following 
article  by  Ernst  Cramer,  .-,enior  editor 
of  Axel  Sprinqer's  publications  in  Ger- 
many. Tiie  article  winch  appeared  in  the 
Sunday,  April  6,  edition  of  Die  Welt  in 
Hamburg  Germany's  most  prestit;lous 
newspaper,  is  a  sober  reminder  of  the 
problems  we  face  in  Europe  m  the  w  ike 
of  the  Indochina  trajredy. 

I  insert  the  translation  o."  this  article 
into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
•Some  or  the  SEn-Rnv  of  the  Free  Wori  d  Is 

Crumbling  These  Days 
iTran.=,lation  of  an  Article  by  Ernst  Cramer) 
The  cata.strjphe  of  Vietnam  Is  the  gravest 
defeat  the  United  Stales  of  America  lias  suf- 
fered Since  the  Republic  was  founded  199 
years  ago.  And  unless  the  West,  wiiose  lore- 
most  power  the  USA  remains,  learns  the  prop- 
er lessons,  the  collapse  in  Indo-Chiua  will 
be  not  merely  the  final  of  the  tra>;edy  ol 
Vietnam.  It  will  be  the  prelude  to  a  far 
greater  debacle. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  blame  America  alone 
fur  the  breakdown  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
defence  machine.  President  Nguven  Van 
'Hilcu  and  his  generals  have  .Mmply  f:iUcd. 
But  American  officers  with  long  experience 
in  Vietmm  h.id  prophesied  this:  "If  we  with- 
draw and  abandon  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
their  own  resources,  total  collapse  will  be  at 
best  a  matter  of  a  few  years  '• 

The  coup  de  grace  was  the  deci.ion  by 
Cont-ress  to  reduce  aid  for  South  Vietnam  so 
drastically  that  it  was  tantamount  to  a  total 
cut.  When  the  news  reached  Vietnam,  demor- 
alisation hit  the  army  on  a  unrecedented 
scale. 

But  the  disaster  we  aie  now  witnessing 
had  long  been  programmed:  the  seed  was 
.-own  over  ten  years  ago  when  President 
Lyndon  John.son  bcji-an  escalating  the  Ameri- 
can eiiL-agement,  at  the  same  time,  however 
ordering  restrictions  on  his  generals  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  which  made  a  military 
victory  impossible.  The  .soil  was  fenill/ed 
wh?!!  the  Communist  side's  skillful  polemics 
about  the  morality  of  the  light  for  Viet- 
nam's freedom  even  undenniMcd  the  think- 
iiit;  of  America's  leadens. 

And  the  .seed  of  defeat  becan  to  sprout 
when  Henry  Kissinger,  then  President  Nixon  s 
:ecuriry  adviser,  negotiated  the  agreement 
on  withdrawal  of  US  troops  and  .American 
disengagement  ber'an. 
It  is  idle  at  this  date  to  resume  the  dis- 


cussion about  whether  it  would  ever  have 
been  possible  to  achieve  a  mlllt.arv  decision 
In  favor  of  South  Vietnam.  But  if  such  a 
chance  had  never  had  credence  it  would 
have  been  a  crime  to  sacrifice  even  one  single 
life  in  this  struggle.  All  real  experts  on  the 
situation,  who  do  not  wear  political  or  ideo- 
logical blinkers,  agree  two  two  facts,  how- 
ever: first,  that  a  military  victory  could  have 
been  won.  gi-en  the  courage  in  the  hii;!ie.- 1 
places:  and  .second,  that  many  South  Viet- 
namese hoped  for  such  a  develoiiinent  for 
many  years  be"au.'=e  it  pioini.-cd  a  better 
future. 

All  this  is  now  of  the  past.  Conmuinism 
has  \von  a  great  victory  who  e  effects  reach 
far  bevcmd  Indochina.  For  the  defeat  the 
United  St.^tes  has  sulTered  in  this  faraway, 
s-rely  tried  country  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
profoundly  shaken  the  conlidence  of  the  free 
world  in  the  reliability  of  the  leading  power 
ill  the  West.  More:  this  development  has 
given  new  courage  to  the  adversaries  of 
America  and  her  allies. 

■Today  the  Vietnamese,  tomorrow  It  will 
be  the  Israelis,"  Arab  circle.s  are  gloatiiur, 
and  already  the  chances  for  progre.-s  towards 
peace  in  the  Middle  Ea..t  have  faded  into  tlie 
distant   future. 

In  Moscow  too,  and  in  the  other  contr..! 
s:.itions  of  Communist'  p,>wer  in  e.ustfrn 
Europe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro's 
and  con's  of  possible  demarches  wc^twa.-ds 
are  being  weighed  up  anew.  With  the  col- 
lapse m  Vietnam  some  of  the  security  of 
West  Berlin,  of  Germany  and  of  western 
Eur  po    has  crumbled   away 

Mr.  Kl.-,singer  well  knows  this.  These  davs 
he  repeatedly  harks  back  to  1914  and  fears 
now  as  then  misunderstandings  could  lead 
t.i  m.sjudgments,  indeed  to  a  collision  be- 
tAceu  the  world  pouer.^.  But  in  Congress  a 
mixjd  largely  reigns  that  in  the  end  the  em- 
barra.ssing  defeat  m  Vietnam  is  a  cause  lor 
relief.  And  tho.se  publicists  who  Ut  years 
have  Willi ully  or  involuntarily  worked  to 
weaken  the  forces  of  the  free  world,  applaud 
enthusiastically. 

Since  Aristotle  tragedy  has  been  followed 
by  catharsis,  the  proce.-s  of  purilication  Will 
the  Americans,  will  the  other  free  peiplcs 
now  awaken  to  the  knowledge  that  the  way 
.so  far  taken  will  lead  to  the  abyss?  Will  they 
come  together  and  compel  their  leaders  to 
set  new  priorities?  Only  an  incurable  op- 
limt-.t  would  answer  these  question.-,  with  an 
vHireserved  alRrniatlve. 


NORTHERN    IRELAND    TROUBLES 
CONTINUE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  hou.sf:  of  REPRESE.N'TA riVES 
Wcdne-<da]/.  April  16,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
facade  of  peace  in  Northern  Ireland 
there  remains  many  serious  problems  for 
the  people  of  this  war-ravaged  nation. 
The  most  serious  of  these  is  the  con- 
tinued disregard  of  the  basic  civil  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  by  the  British 
Government. 

The  Irish  National  Caucus  has  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  fact  sheet  which 
outlines  perhaps  the  most  tragic  symbol 
of  oppression  in  Northern  Ireland,  the 
Long  Kesh  Concentration  Camp  where 
many  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland  have 
been  incarcerated  many  with  little  if  any 
respect  of  their  rights  of  due  process. 

The  Irish  National  Caucus  is  a  new 
organization  made  up  of  prominent  lead- 
ers of  the  Iri.sh  American   community. 
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Some  of  its  members  are  good  friends 
of  mine  and  represent  some  of  the  most 
eloquent  spokesmen  of  the  Irish  com- 
munity. These  include  Dr.  Fred  O'Brien 
who  serves  as  information  director;  Mr. 
Scan  Walsh;  Mr.  Teddy  Gleason,  the 
distinguished  leader  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Longshoremen;  Mr. 
John  Henning,  former  Ambassador  to 
New  Zealand;  Mr,  Brendan  McCusher; 
and  Rev.  Sean  McManus.  The  caucus 
has  already  received  the  endoi'sement 
of  30  of  the  nation's  largest  Irish  organi- 
zations as  well  as  the  executive  council 
of  the  AFL-CIO  which  gave  their  en- 
dorsement in  February. 

I  welcome  the  caucus  and  wish  them 
the  best  of  success.  They  are  committed 
to  finding  solutions  of  the  problems  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  boast  some  1  mil- 
lion supporters  already. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  toward 
establishing  a  lasting  peace  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Next  week  I  will  be  reintroduc- 
ing a  resolution  which  calls  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Northern  Ireland  to  have  the  right 
of  self-determination.  I  anticipate  that 
this  will  be  considered  during  hearings 
later  in  the  year  in  the  International 
Relations  Committee  of  the  House. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  article  written  by  Dr.  O'Brien 
entitled  "The  Facts  Behind  Long  Kesh 
Concentration  Camp."  I  urge   my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  article  so  they  too 
can  see  the  problems  which  still  exist  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  hopefully  they  will 
join  with  me  in  finding  the  solutions: 
Irish  National  Caucus — The  Facts  Behind 
Long  Kesh  Concentration  Camp 
(By    Dr.    Fred    Burns    O'Brien) 
British    Justice    in    Occupied    Ireland    has 
been   persistently   deteriorating    during   the 
present  five  year  conflict  still  ranging  against 
the  Inherent  injustice  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, its  Army  and  its  Judiciary  that  sus- 
tains its  presence  in  Ireland  against  the  will 
of  i/he  people  of  Ireland  for  varying  degrees 
of  concern  and  a  diversity  of  political  phil- 
osophical reasoning.  The  institution  of  de- 
tention without  trial  is  the  despicable  handi- 
work   of   a   desperate    British    Government. 
This   process  deprives   the  detainee   of   the 
basic   legal   rights   to   be   charged,   confront 
witnesses  and  seek  litigation  before  a  Jury 
of  peers  that  is  the  stated  foundation  of  due 
process    under    the    English    Common    Law 
System. 

To  Incarcerate  an  individual  without  In- 
forming him  or  her  of  the  charges  is  to  casf 
aside  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  Justice  and 
obliterates  the  pretense  of  a  legal  system. 
The  process  of  Internment  without  trial  can- 
not be  excused  or  justified  under  a  demo- 
cratic system,  only  one  that  has  at  its  base  a 
totalitarian  Instrument  of  shame.  The  Island 
of  Britain  houses  a  legal  system  that  is  Just 
on  Its  face,  but  that  legal  system  has  not 
been  transposed  In  Occupied  Ireland  as  per- 
tinent parts  to  protect  citizens  were  deleted 
and  a  selective  process  was  promulgated 
upon  selected  victims  of  not  Justice  but  ad- 
ministrative process  overriding  the  Judicial 
Process. 

ABUSIVE    legislation 

The  Special  Powers  Act,  now  superseded 
by  The  Emergency  Provisions  Bill,  are  two 
pieces  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  British 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  London,  for  Im- 
position on  the  Irish  People  of  the  Six  North- 
east Counties  of  Ireland  and  not  applicable 
to  the  other  claimed  Jurisdiction  In  which 
the  British  Government  exercises  authority. 
Both  Acts  are  extraordinary  measures  and 
are  in  derogation  of  the  basic  human  rights 
of  those  coming  within  their  Unposed  admln- 
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istratlon.  On  paper,  they  are  intended  to 
sound  necessary  although  a  bit  unreasonable, 
but  In  practice  they  are  absolutely  brutal 
and  Inhumane  setting  the  stage  for  the  con- 
struction of  Concentration  Camps  in  Ireland. 

The  Intent  of  both  cited  Acts  is  identical 
and  the  purpose  of  the  latter  act  is  to  con- 
tinue the  questionable  practices  of  the  prior 
Act  by  setting  out  In  law  vague  guidelines,  so 
that  any  dastardly  acts  by  The  Crown's 
Forces  might  be  legislatively  justified. 
Through  the  two  pieces  of  legislation,  the 
violation  of  human  rights  Is  perpetuated 
and  British  policy  In  Occupied  Ireland  was 
in  fact  to  destroy  equality  and  equity  for  its 
inhabitants. 

The  legislation  on  its  face  is  prima  facie 
in  derogation  of  democracy  and  its  applica- 
tion is  selective  and  arbitrary,  abridging  full 
guarantee  of  rights  under  domestic  and  in- 
ternational law.  The  Special  Powers  Act  and 
now  The  Emergency  I»rovisions  Bill  are  de- 
signed to  relegate  dls.sent  and  effective  po- 
litical opposition,  contrai-y  to  British  desig- 
nates, to  oblivion.  Internment  without  trial 
is  a  crime  against  humanity  from  which  oth- 
er abuses  derive  their  being. 

INHUMANE   treatment 

Subsequent  to  the  utilization  of  intern- 
ment witliout  trial  causes  detention  and 
torture  of  detainees  in  institutions  similar 
to  the  Long  Kesh  Concentration  Camp  now 
known  as  Her  Majesty's  Prison,  The  Maze.  So 
blatant,  so  rampant  was  the  extent  of  tor- 
ture that  the  Irish  Free  State  government 
in  Dublin  filed  charges  and  a  case  against 
the  United  Kingdom  government  at  the  Eu- 
ropean Court  In  Strasbourg. 

Among   the   charges   against   Britain,   the 
Fres  State  government  alleges  that  in  fact 
the  British  government  violates  the  European 
Convention  of  Human  Rights  guaranteeing 
the   right  of   life,   the  right   to  liberty   and 
security  of  person  and  discrimination  in  the 
administration    of   Justice    based    solely    on 
political  consideration.  Also  alleged  is  that 
treatment   of   detainees   and   internees   con- 
stituted torture  and  Inhuman  treatment. 
verification  of  torture 
Various  sources  have  verified  that  in  fact 
there  has  been  torture  practiced  upon  those 
incarcerated.  Amnesty  International,  an  in- 
ternational   organization    based    In    London 
confirmed  abuse  upon  detainees.  Congress- 
man Lester  Wolff  heavily  disguised  went  in 
to  Long  Kesh  and  observed  the  brutal  con- 
ditions and  talked  to  the  men  Inside   and 
testified  to  the  observations  of  his  visit  be- 
fore a  specially  convened  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Bishop  Thomas  J.  Drury,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  stated 
after  visiting  the  Concentration  Camp  "I  was 
a  chaplain  with  the  United  States  Army-Air 
Corps  during  World  War  II,  but  even  in  Ja- 
pan I  never  saw  such  abominable  conditions. 
Long  Kesh  Is  clearly  designed  to  disorientate 
its  victims.  In  plain  language.  It  Is  designed 
to  torture,  degrade,  and  drive  the  men  out  of 
their  minds  and  its  succeeded  In  the  case  of 
P.O.W.  Patrick  Crawford." 

Verifying  the  Bishop's  allegations  is  a 
report  by  Dr.  Robert  Daly,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chiatry at  University  College,  Cork,  Ireland. 
Dr.  Daly  Interviewed  twenty  men  who  had 
been  subjected  to  extreme  coercive  pressure. 
He  concluded  "Whether  It  was  called  inter- 
rogation In  depth  or  brainwashing  was  an 
academic  point.  The  aim  of  the  treatment 
was  to  cause  temporary  psychosis  (in  lay- 
man's terms  to  send  a  man  temporarily 
Insane),  which  was  a  severe  psychological 
injury  able  to  have  very  lasting  (permanent) 
consequences.  Some  of  those  people  have 
been  permanently  damaged."  Dr.  Daly  was 
fully  supported  by  Dr.  Anthony  Storr,  the 
Harley  Street  (British)  psychiatrist,  who 
studied  the  cases  of  those  studied  by  Dr.  Daly. 
Dr.  Storr  concluded,  "It  Is  exactly  what  I 
would  expect." 
The  British  In   the  face  of  international 
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embarrassment  empowered  a  CommLsslon 
under  Lord  Compton  bearing  his  name.  7he 
Compton  Commission  set  out  with  the  task 
to  investigate  charges  of  torture.  The  process 
used  was  called  "Interrogation  in  Depth" 
and  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Edward  Heath, 
was  queried  on  its  probability  of  continued 
use  responded,  "I  must  make  it  plain  that 
interrogation  in  depth  will  continue." 

MENTAL    AND   PHYSICAL   TORTURE 

The  general  process  of  torture  is  as  fol- 
lows: (Words  of  Dr.  Daly)  "The  men  were 
made  to  stand  for  many  hours  with  arms 
raised  against  a  wall,  with  a  hood  over  the 
head  and  with  a  machine  creating  a  bac'K- 
grouiid  of  monotonous  noise.  The  men  were 
also  deprived  of  .sleep  and  kept  on  bread 
and  water."  During  this  process  they  were 
beaten  and  piiysically  abused,  mostly  con- 
centrated on  one  urea  and  upon  the  testicles. 
The  intent  cf  the  depravity  wa.s  to  induce 
terror  and  humiliation.  The  process 
decreased  intake  of  calories,  temperatures 
were  kept  high  to  increase  sweating,  leading 
to  dehydration  resulting  in  physiological  as 
well  as  psychological  changes. 

The  Compton  Report  admitted  ill-treat- 
ment of  detainees,  but  excused  it  as  neces- 
sary, although  it  was  in  clear  violation  of  all 
covenants  referring  to  human  right  guaran- 
tees. All  allegations  of  abuse  under  the  in- 
terrogation in  depth  was  admitted  by  the 
Compton  Commiscion  that  stibstituted  selec- 
tive rhetoric  of  ill  treatment  rather  than 
torture,  but  the  substance  of  hooding,  etc., 
remained  unchanged. 

concentratio.n  camp  burned 
The  men  of  Long  Kesh  Concentration 
Camp  are  the  victims  of  British  torture  and 
ill-treatment  for  their  political  offences. 
Minds  and  bodies  can  only  tolerate  so  much 
suffering  until  the  breaking  point  drive  the 
rational  beings  into  revolt.  Such  was  the 
case  in  Long  Kesh  when  victims  of  all  pro- 
cesses previously  referenced  in  this  report  had 
sustained  all  the  abuse  they  could  take.  On 
the  night  of  October  15.  1974.  the  men  and 
boys  of  Long  Kesh.  Republican  and  Loyalist. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  burnt  the  concen- 
tration camp  to  the  ground. 

For  two  weeks  they  had  appealed  to  their 
British  captors  for  an  improvement  of  de- 
praved conditions  to  absolutely  no  avail.  In 
Cage  13.  British  Forces  beat  an  internee  after 
an  argument  and  this  literally  ignited  those 
in  the  camp.  The  result  was  conflagration. 
The  internees  under  internment  under  a 
system  fraught  with  indiscretions,  further 
subjected  to  beatings  and  tortur»,  could  take 
no  more  and  destroyed  the  camp. 

The  reaction  from  the  British  Forces  was 
an  immediate  attack  upon  thr  unarmed  men 
and  boys  who  were  riddled  with  American 
manufactured  rubber  bullets  and  CS  gas. 
The  treatment  of  Irish  People  by  the  British 
Army  involves  maiming  and  killing:  men  and 
women  are  arrested  and  tortured;  Incarcerat- 
ed and  further  abused.  The  entire  way  of  life 
in  Occupied  Ireland  is  daily  punishment  of 
the  people  by  the  British.  Degradation  of  the 
Iris:,  is  a  British  pastime  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Concentration  camps. 

Naturally  and  rationally  the  men  and  bovs 
In  the  camp  revolted  at  the  inhumane  treat- 
ment by  the  British  and  were  joined  by  the 
women  in  Armagh  prison.  No  people  should 
be  expected  to  suffer  in  their  own  country 
at  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power.  It  all  leads 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  Ireland's 
problem  is  British  presence  with  its  comple- 
ment of  British  terrorism  promulgated  by  its 
Army.  If  any  rational  human  being  realizes 
the  extent  of  abuse  suffered  by  the  Irish  at 
British  hands  they  would  welcome  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Long  Kesh  Concentration  Camp  as 
further  symbols  of  the  Irish  will  to  resist 
British  terror.  The  burning  of  Long  Kesh  was 
an  act  of  unity  of  all  political  prisoners,  Re- 
publican and  Loyalist,  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant. 
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KEMP  CALLS  FOR  INCREASED  CON- 
GRESSIONAL SCRUTINY  OP  FOR- 
EIGN DEBTS  OWED  US.  TAXPAY- 
ERS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    VOPK 
'.V  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPREblvNTATIVFS 

Wednesdai/.  Ajiril  16.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  ye.sterday  I 
Introduced  legislation  to  provide  that  no 
debt  owed  the  United  State.5  by  any 
country  may  be  .settled  in  an  amount 
less  than  the  full  value  of  that  debt, 
unless  Consiress  approvf.s  of  such  a  .■set- 
tlement. 

This  issue  of  fG;ei:,-n  iudebtednc.  s  to 
the  United  States  is  one  which  we  must 
take  with  utmost  seriousness.  Foreign 
debts  very  much  affect  our  budget,  our 
balance  of  payments,  and  our  relations 
with  other  countries.  Most  important  of 
all,  foreign  debts  allect  the  American 
people  w  ho  have  exemplified  a  generosity 
unmatched  in  history  in  extending  fi- 
nancial assistance  of  all  kinds  to  nations 
throughout  the  world,  and  who  have  ex- 
tended these  particular  loans  with  the 
a.ssumption  that  they  would  be  honored, 
and  would  be  repaid  according  to  a  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  schedule  between  the 
United  States  and  the  debtor. 

It  concerns  me  very  much  tl.at  in  re- 
cent years  the  State  Department  ha.- 
taken  uoon  it.scU"  cert.un  loan  negotia- 
tions which  have  had  the  effect  of  writing 
off  substantial  debts  owed  the  American 
taxpayer  by  forei;ai  goveniments.  The 
Congress  collects  money  from  U.S.  tax- 
payers, the  Congress  appropriates  money 
from  U.S.  taxpayers,  and  I  think  the 
Congress,  and  not  some  executive  depart- 
ment, should  have  final  say  over  whether 
or  not  money  owed  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
i.s  to  be  collected,  or  is  to  be  written  off. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  foreign  debt  owed 
tlie  United  States  as  of  Jmie  30.  1974 
was  $32  billion,  exclusive  of  World  War  I 
debts.  When  World  War  I  debts  are  add- 
ed on.  payments  due  the  American  tax- 
payers from  foreign  debtors  total  over 
.$55  billion.  Of  the  World  War  II  debts 
owed  the  U.S.  as  of  June  30,  1974,  36  bil- 
lion was  delinquent.  Of  the  World  War  I 
debts  owed  as  of  June  30,  1974.  over  $19 
billion  was  delinquent. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  State 
Department  has  entered  into  agreements 
with  three  nations  which  have  netted 
up  3  cents  on  the  dolLir.  and  effec- 
tively canceled  over  $5  billion  in  out- 
standing foreign  debts:  $2.6  billion  In 
claims  from  the  Ru.==sian  lend-lease  debt 
were  canceled;  $2.2  billion  in  Indian  Gov- 
ernment rupees  were  canceled,  and.  most 
recently,  a  $370  million  claim  against 
the  French  Government  was  settled  for 
SlOO  million. 

At  these  times  of  inflation  and  reces- 
sion at  home.  I  question  whether  the 
American  taxpayer  who  extended  those 
loans  in  the  first  place  shares  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  State  Department  in  writ- 
ing off  the  loans. 

The  legislation  I'm  Introducing  today 
would  not  prevent  the  State  Department 
from  renegotiating  foreign  debts.  It 
would,  however,  prevent  the  State  De- 
ijartment  from  engineering  these  mas- 
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sive  giveaways   without   the  consent  of 
Congre.ss. 

The  Senate  has  already  expressed 
agreement  with  the  principle  that  for- 
eign debts  should  not  be  rewritten  at 
less  than  face  value  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Congress.  Largely  due  to  the 
cfTorUs  of  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  the 
Senate  voted  in  1973  to  prevent  anv  ."Set- 
tlement of  India's  debt  to  the  United 
States  at  less  than  face  value  unless  Con- 
gre.s,s  approved  of  such  a  settlement. 

The  leyijlation  I  introduced  yesterday 
has  already  been  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Byrd,  and  is  the  result  of  his 
long,  and  often  lonelv  battle  to  focus 
congressional  attention  upon  delinquent 
payments   due   the   American   taxpayer. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
join  me  in  helpint;  to  maintain  control  of 
money  loaned  out  by  the  American  tax- 
payer with  the  reasonable  and  valid  ex- 
pectation It  would  be  repaid  according 
to  ;cl;odule.  and  at  the  levek  agreed 
upon. 
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■  TH.\T  THEY  MAY  LIVE  ' 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

(JV    NEW    .ItP..^i.V 
I.N"   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVKS 

Wcdncsda'i.  April  in.  U>75 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Curtis 
T.  Corson,  a  resident  of  the  Second  Con- 
gres;sional  District  of  New  Jersey,  has 
written  a  poem  dedicated  to  the  Bi-Cen- 
tennial  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Corson's  ancestors  were  among 
tlie  original  settlers  of  southern  New 
Jersey,  arriving  in  the  area  in  1690.  Mr. 
Cor.son  was  born  in  Cape  May  County. 
N.J..  and  has  lived  there  ail  his  life.  He 
was  a  farmer  in  the  area  and  for  the 
past  6  years  has  been  a  campground 
manager 

Mr.  Corson  has  never  written  poetry 
before  and  I  commend  him  on  his  mag- 
nificent effort  I  would  like  to  road  his 
poem.  -Tliat  They  May  Li\c.''  to  the 
Hou.-e  of  Representatives: 

That  Tiiey  M.*y  Livf 

(By  Curtis  T.  Corson) 
LUteii  all  people,  and  you  shall  heir 
How  the  United  .St.ite.o.  came  to  he  here 
Tune  your  mind.-;,  and  li.^ten  well 
So  that  your  children,  will  live  to  tell. 

Vour  ancestors  crossed  the  ocean,  and  braved 

the  sea 
Ti)  reach  this  land,  of  liberty. 
Cherish  your   freedom,  and   ^lard   it  well 
So  that  your  children,  will  live  to  tell. 

They   fled  oppression,   an^   tyranny 
To  find  a  home,  for  y',u  and  me. 
Cheri.sh  your  freedom,  and  guard  it  well 
So  that  your  children,  will  live  to  tell. 

Tliey  came  here   to  worship.  a.s  they   would 
And  develop  relijjlon,  for  the  common  Er.jod. 
Clierl3h   your  faith,  and  guard  it   well 
So  that  your  children,  will  live  to  tell. 

They  left,  behind  hunecr,  want  and  poverty 
They  found,  a  fruitful  land  of  opportunity. 
Conserve  our  resources  and  use  them  well ' 
So  thtit  your  children,   will  live  to  tell. 


The  Indian  was  here,  before  we  came 
Living  well,  on  land  and  game. 
We  must  learn,  to  da  a.s  well 
So  that  our  children  will  live  to  tell. 

This  land,  the  Indian  did  not  soil 
Wius  received  by  us,  to  soon  despoil. 
Change  your  ways,  and  do  It  well 
So  that  \our  children  will  live  to  tell. 

Ti'.ey  conquered  the  wi'dernpss.  vvith  a.K  a'.d 

plow 
Wltli  blood  and  .sweat,  upon  their  brow. 
Do  your  .share,  and  do  It  well 
So  that  your  children  will  live  to   tell. 

They  rejected  a  King,  upon  hi.s  throne 
And  established  a  Government,  of  their  ov.ii. 
Respc -t  Its  Lav.s.  and  obey  them  well 
So  tliat  your  children  will  live  to  tell. 

They  pushccl  the  Frontier,  from  ea.st  to  west 
.A  rG,s.s   muunram   and   ocean,   from   crest   to 

creso. 
Keep    movini,    forward,    all    obstacles    repe'.l 
So  that   yoiT  children  will   live  to  tell. 

Frontiers  au   here,   for  these  who  seek 
And   are  found  by   the  bold,  not  the  meek, 
Keej)  mrjving  forward,  all  obstacles  repell 
So   that  your  children   will   live   to  tell. 

Shade  your  eves,  and  look  ahead 

Be  a  leailer,  and  not  the  led. 

Teach   your   children,   and   guide   them    'vr:i 

So  that  tlieir  children  will  live  to  tell. 

United  for  .-trength.  a  mixture  of  all 
Divided  in  contention,  we  are  apt  to  fall. 
Make   bonds   of  unity,   and   weld   them   v.ell 
So  that  your  children  will  live  to  tell. 

Wc  stand  free,  a  light  to  all 

Stand  up  straight,  and  do  not  fall. 

Those  who  govern,  do  it  well 

So  that  your  children  will  not  rebell. 


U.S. 


ARMS      SALES      A      GROWING 
THREAT  TO  PEACE 


•Somo  came  here,  agaln.st   their  will 
Enslaved  by  its.  In  farm  and  mill. 
Make  room  for  them,  and  treat  Miem  well 
S<i  that  your  children,  v.  ill  U-,  e  to  tell. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    M^-SSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  rec- 
ord $8.3  billion  in  orders  for  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  in  fiscal  1974,  the  export  of 
American  weapons  is  increasing  still  fur- 
ther in  the  current  year.  The  United 
States  contributes  more  to  foreign  arse- 
nals through  arms  sales  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  In  1974,  American 
arms  were  sold  to  70  foreign  governments 
including  a  large  number  of  repressive 
military  dictatorships  in  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  In  these  countries,  our 
arms  help  to  perpetuate  the  subjugation 
of  the  people  of  the  existing  government. 

The  most  dangerous  facet  of  our  for- 
eign military  sales  program  is  our  role 
in  the  Middle  East,  which  has  purchased 
the  preponderance  of  American  arms  ex- 
ports during  the  past  few  years.  While 
the  administration  purports  to  be  work- 
ing for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ea.st  conflict  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
renewed  hostilities,  it  has  supplied  vast 
quantities  of  arms  to  Iran.  Saudi  Arabia. 
Jordan,  and  other  nations  in  this  volatile 
l\Trt  of  the  world.  By  expanding  the  ar- 
senals of  virtually  all  parties  in  the  Mid- 
(11?  East  and  Persian  Gulf  regions,  the 
United  Slates  has  made  it  easier  for  war 
to  be  waged  and  helped  to  insure  that 
ai.y  future  war  will  be  more  tragic  and 
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destructive  than  the  last.  The  enormous 
expansion  of  arms  sales  to  Middle  East- 
ern nations  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
administration  without  the  prior  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  Congress.  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  4133  in  the  House,  similar 
to  legislation  filed  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  which  would  .suspend  the 
sale  of  arms  to  Persian  Gulf  nations  for 
(i  months  unless  Congress  apiM'oves  a 
comprehensive  policy  statement  on  such 
sales  submitted  by  the  President. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  partici- 
pate in  all  decisions  to  sell  weapons  to 
various  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Until  this  year-  Congresses  only  involve- 
ment in  this  key  aspect  of  our  foreign 
policy  was  in  receiving  periodic  reports 
after  the  fact  on  sales  completed  in  the 
the  recent  past.  At  that  ix)int.  it  was.  of 
course,  too  late  for  Congress  to  act 
against  any  sale  it  did  not  approve  of. 
An  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  contained  within  the  Foreign 
As.si.-tance  Act  of  1974,  constituted  the 
first  significant  step  toward  meaningful 
congressional  oversight  of  proposed  arms 
sales.  That  amendment  provides  for 
prior  congressional  notification  of  all 
proposed  sales  valued  above  $25  million 
carried  out  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  Congress  then  has  20  days  in 
which  to  disapprove  a  proposed  sale  by 
concurrent  resolution. 

These  recently  enacted  oversight  re- 
quirements have  a  number  of  major 
loopholes  which  must  be  closed  through 
appropriate  legislation.  First,  the 
amendment  adopted  iri  1974  applies  only 
to  sales  conducted  under  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  The  export  of  weap- 
ons by  private  corporations  and  nongov- 
ernmental agencies  is  regulated  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  which  grants  sole  regulatory  power 
to  the  President.  On  February  19,  1975, 
I  introduced  H.R.  3213  which  would  sub- 
ject all  proiwsed  arms  exports  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  to  the  provisions  of 
prior  congressional  notification  and  con- 
gressional disapproval  contained  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  45  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill 
to  date.  The  cospon.sors  are  listed  below: 
Abzug,  Badillo.  Baucus,  Bedell,  Brade- 
mas.  Brown  of  California,  Carr,  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Conyers,  Corman,  Cornell, 
Dellums,  Diggs,  Downey,  Edgar,  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Eilberg,  Ford  of 
Tenne.ssee,  Ford  of  Michigan,  Gibbons, 
Gude,  Hannaford.  Harrington,  Hawkins, 
Hechler,  Helstoski,  Holtzman,  Koch', 
Leggett,  Long  of  Maryland,  Maguire! 
Metcalfe.  Meyner.  Mikva,  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Moakley,  Mottl.  Ottinger.  Rie- 
gle.  Roe,  Rosenthal.  Simon,  Solarz, 
Stark,  and  Stokes. 

A  second  deficiency  of  existing  provi- 
sions for  congressional  oversight  in  the 
field  of  foreign  arms  sales  is  the  exemp- 
tion of  all  sales  valued  at  less  than  $25 
million.  From  the  standpoint  of  Ameri- 
c;in  foreign  policy,  it  is  the  destination  of 
tlic  arms,  rather  than  their  cash  value. 
V.  iiicli  is  of  greatest  significance.  A  rela- 
tively small  sale  of  arms  to  South  Africa 
or  HungaiT.  for  example,  would  have 
enormous  implications  for  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  iwlicy.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
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sary  that  Congress  have  prior  notice  and 
veto  power  over  all  proposed  foreign 
weapons  sales,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  transaction. 

On  April  7,  1975,  I  introduced  H.R. 
5659  which  eliminates  the  exemption 
from  oversight  of  all  proposed  arms  sales 
valued  at  less  than  $25  million.  The  bill 
also  establishes  special  procedures  for 
the  consideration  of  resolutions  disap- 
proving particular  proposed  arms  sales 
to  insure  that  Congress  has  an  oi^portu- 
nity  to  complete  action  on  such  resolu- 
tions within  the  20-day  oversi{;ht  period 
specified  by  law.  I  plan  to  circulate  a 
Dear  Colleague  letter  later  this  week  to 
ask  for  the  support  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

No  amount  of  congres.sional  oversight 
conducted  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  however, 
can  effectively  replace  a  set  of  consistent 
policies  governing  the  sale  of  arms  to 
foreign  countries  which  will  best  ser\e 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  overall  interests 
of  world  peace.  This  type  of  leadersliip 
has  been  sadly  lacking  as  the  adminis- 
tration has  greatly  expanded  authorized 
arms  sales  during  the  past  few  years.  An 
intensive  evaluation  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  massive  arms  sales  by  the 
United  States  to  nations  throughout  the 
world  is  long  overdue.  Congress  should 
seriously  consider  placing  strict  limits 
on  additional  arms  sales  until  such  an 
evaluation  has  been  completed  and  fully 
considered  by  Congress. 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  14.  1975. 
contains  an  excellent  article  on  the  scope 
of  our  foreign  military  sales,  jjarticularly 
to  nations  in  the  Middle  East.  The  article 
points  out  that  the  munitions  industry 
has  profited  enormously  from  the  recent 
increase  in  military  sales.  It  is  not  the 
welfare  of  the  munitions  industry,  how- 
ever, which  should  be  of  paramount  im- 
poi-tance  to  the  Ford  administration  in 
setting  policy  in  this  vital  area.  I  rcjnint 
this  informative  article  below  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
U.S.   Arms   Exports   Boom,   Particularly    to 
THE  Mideast;    Orders,  at  Record,  Top  $8 
Billion    a    Year — Manufactirers.    Whue 
Delighted.    Are    Trol-bled    bv    Con-cris- 
sroKAL  Criticism 

( By  Michael  C.  Jen.sen  i 

The  worldwide  arms  buildup,  particul.irlv 
in  the  Middle  East,  has  brought  boom  times 
for  United  States  exporters  of  arms. 

Foreign  orders  for  American-made  arms 
have  reached  a  high  of  more  than  $8-billion 
a  year,  and  deliveries  of  weapon.s  to  foreign 
cu.stomers  are  growing  at  the  fa.stest  rate  in 
the  nation's  history. 

Spurred  by  the  feverish  arms  bujld-up  m 
the  Middle  East,  the  arms  boom  is  beiiv 
financed  in  part  by  huge  surplu.sos  of  petro- 
dollars. 

For  some  Ameri(;^aii  arms  miinufactincr.-. 
the  sale  of  weapons  systems  abroad  ha.s  be- 
come one  of  their  most  profitable  lines  of 
business.  For  others.  It  ha.s  compensated 
for  the  decline  in  domestic  military  Ka!e>  that 
followed-  America's  disengagement  from 
Vietnam. 

Although  the  surge  in  bu.-ine.ss  h.i.s  de- 
lighted American  manufacturer.s.  it  has  al.-o 
caused  them  some  problems: 

It  ha.s  stirred  Congre.s.sional  cnnrk-m  thai 
e.\ports  are  getting  out  of  hand  and  that 
the  United  States  is  smmilanng  an  .irnis 
rare  in  the  Middle  E.a-st. 
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It  has  renewed  ch.arges  of  a  conflict  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  former  military  offi- 
cer.s  who  now  work  for  arms  contractors. 

It  ha.s  revived  the  label  of  war  profiteer, 
wliicli  weapons  manufacturers  wish  to  avoid. 
"It's  that  old  'meri-hant  of  death'  sti^nin.  ' 
said   one  Deftn-e   Departmeiil  official 

O^.C-.THI  INC    HEARD 

.^l.-^o.  some  manufacturers  are  grumbling 
tliai  tiiey  are  not  getting  the  cooperatio  > 
ilu-y  feel  tiiey  deserve  from  the  Stale  De- 
pai  unent  i.nd  Defen.-e  Department. 

DefeiLse  experts  say  tiiai  the  bofjm  in  mili- 
\::y\  sale.s  will  conliiiue  at  least  several  more 
\ear.s  and  that  a  surge  in  multi-year  con- 
iracls  fi;r  lutuie  arms  sales  Insures  a  con- 
tinuing increase  in  weapon  production  in 
I  he  year.s  aliead. 

United  State.s  maniifactvirerb  of  weapons 
li.ive  recently  sold  aniitank  mi.ssiles  to  Oman, 
air  defense  mi.ssiles  to  Kuwait,  jet  fighters 
to  Iian  and  Situdi  Arabia  and  mi.ssiles  to 
I.^rael  thai  are  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
v.arheads. 

Ill  the  liecal  je.M-  ended  li.st  June  ;30.  over- 
■■-eas  customers  ordered  a  record  total  ol  .$8.3- 
billion  wortli  of  Americar.-made  fi'.:hter 
Ijlare.s.  tank.'  missiles  and  other  military 
equipment  and  technical  a.^sistance.  7he 
Peiuag:  n  served  as  a  niiddleman.  adding  2 
per  cent  to  ilie  price  as  an  admini.strative 
cliaree.  D:recl  sales  by  manufaeiurers  plus 
aid  provided  by  the  Ur.ited  Stales  Govern- 
ment brought  tiie  lota!  of  arms  orders  from 
toieigncr.s  to  aljout  SlO-billuni. 

Of  the  $8  3-b!IIion  In  "foici;:n  miliiary 
sales  "  orders,  more  than  S-6.5-blllion  were 
placed  by  Mideast  countries — with  .$3,8-bil- 
lion  of  that  from  Iia;i  and  •^^  1 -billion  from 
Israel. 

.\:  \i.N   BLNtnn.\r.:rs 

Tlie  increase  in  foreign  orders  for  Ameri- 
( .in  arms  has  been  rapid  Orders  m  fi.scal 
1074  totaled  mere  than  twice  the  vear-earlier 
level  and  about  eight  times  tlie  average 
level  of  the  late  nineteen  .~i\t;es. 

Manufacturers  that  were  the  leading  Ix-ne- 
ficiarles  of  foreign  military  contracts  were 
sucli  traditional  .suppliers  as  the  Bell  Heli- 
copter Company  la  subsidiary  of  Texinm, 
Inc.).  the  Northrop  Corporation,  the  Ml - 
Donnell  Douglas  Corporation,  the  General 
Electric  Company,  the  F.MC  Corporation  and 
the  Raytheon  Companv. 

These  six  companie.s.  according  to  the 
Pentagon,  received  prime  contract  awards 
totaling  more  than  $2-bii;ion  from  foreign 
military  cr,s;o:ners  over  llie  last  f.\o  lis.  ,ii 
years'. 

Although  sroris  vi  Uinied  Stales  ci.iin- 
panics  manufacture  weapons,  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  them  do  the  bulk  of  the  buslnes.". 
Tile  Defense  Department  announced  in  Feb- 
ruary that  i:J2  technical  assisiance  and 
training  teams  v. ere  operating  in  or  for  :i4 
foreign  countries  under  "foreign  miliiaiv 
Sales'  contracts.  An  analysis  of  these  con- 
tracts Indicated  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
dollar  volume  (about  $650-million  of  the 
^727-inilli(in  ir.volved)  was  accounted  for 
bv  five  companies.  They  were: 

Bell  Helicopter,  with  a  $225-min)on  con- 
tract for  training  helicopter  pilots  and 
mechanics  in  Iran  and  for  develoinng  a  logis- 
tic system. 

Raytheon,  with  a  S:32  5-mil!ion  contract 
fi.r  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  Hawl. 
missile  in  Iran. 

Tiie  Bendix  Corporation,  with  a  $13!)-m;:- 
lion  contr.ict  to  establish  a  logistic  system 
for  the  Saudi  .Arabian  army. 

Northrop,  with  a  $146-million  contract  to 
train  F-5  fighter  pilots  and  nuhanlcs  in 
Saudi    Arabia: 

Ihe  Vmnell  Corporation,  with  a  $7C9-mi;- 
l:on  contract  to  tram  Sainii  .i^rabia's  na- 
tiunal  guard. 

I  AM'IU    DISCVSSMNs 

Many  arms  m.imifaciiirers  are  reluctant 
to  disrti.s   tlicir   .s.iles    to   fureigneis,   fearful 
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of  arousiiii;  coii'!(ivfr>v  Huwever  .-..une  of 
tlie  aerospace  C()nit>aiiit's  that  are  tradltion- 
ai'iV  milUary-onenred  'Aere  willing  ro  talk 
.■:nidldly  in  recem  weeks  about  ciirretit 
•  leads  111   tiieir  business 

McDoiKiell  Df>u^las.  for  example,  wa'f 
'■:c,>rlv  pleiused  by  the  pro.-.pfct  i<ir  foreign 
s;iies  of  its  Pliantom  n;,'luer.  one  of  the  nialn- 
siKvs  ill  irs  line  of  niilitarv  und  coninierclol 
.iircraft 

f.ii.st  ye.ir  the  big  aerospace  company  de- 
livered 24  PhuiUoms  to  the  United  States 
.iriiu'd  forces  During  tlie  s;^nie  period  it.  de- 
li.ered  nio.e  t!i.in  loO  Pliaiitoin.s  to  Iran  and 

(  If  rcce. 

Over  the  next  tuo  and  a  lialf  vears  Mc- 
Ooiinell  LHiUijli.s  expett"  the  i;rowth  of  sales 
;iiiroiid  lo  act-elerate.  wiin  an  additional 
:i!«  I'liantoins  to  be  delivered  to  l.jrelt;n  gov- 
r-i.meiiis-  hni  none  to  tiie  Utiued  S'utes 
nulii'ir-. 

lliose  F  4^  Isold  In  foreiynersi   will  bp  a 
••>■!■'    hiriLP  pan  of  our  imiil  pnxliu  lion."  mi 

•  •i!iiMaI  oi  The  <-oinpaiiy  .said  in  Wasliiiiyton 

M<-Uoii:iell  Doll^;l;v.  di.sclosed  that,  even 
'inUvli  It",  (ner-all  bti.sines.s  was  down  m 
l'iT4  export-,  rose  *2!»2-million  to  SI  4-billion 
i>iir-tliird  of  its  exports    it   ^lid.  were  sales 

•  ■ci-i-n  ^overiiiiienis 

lit^ll     Helii-opii-r.    aiioilier    major    exporter. 

.il  iliat  despite  :i  derline  in  United  Stale.s 

niiliitirv  sales,  its  dollar  volume  in   1974  in- 

•  r-ii-,ed  J.J  per  ceni  and  its  exports  rose  $160- 
ti.'liltn  Kspt-i-iallv  helpful.  Bell  said,  was  a 
:•   '-\piir  SVdO-milUon  contract  to  supply  Iran 

'h    hellt'op'.ers   and    iraiiiint;    and    logistic 

.  r    ICC. 

F.ireiiin  iiiilitarv  .s;iles  are  ensineered 
ti:ioii>!ii  a  fotiiplex  .set  oi  procedures  and  re- 
1  •  ioiisiiips  ihar  link  ihe  HeiitaKon.  the  State 
t)<'|iar'iiieiil.  the  VVashi;i^i<ii  oltices  of  arms 
i:ianni4ifiirers  and  a  mimtjer  of  a-ssociatlons 
il'at  M-r.e  as  a  comnKai  meetlne  ground  for 
u  •\erniiiL-iil   and    industry   representatives. 

Xi'deed.  there  are  so  many  of  these  asso- 
<  unions  ilial  a  •  (Vuinril  ol  Defcn.se  and  Space 
[•idiisfrx  A.ssociatioiis  coordinates  tlieir  ac- 
■  '.(ties  Amoiin  the  must  mihiential  of  it^ 
mcniber,   are    Ihe    Aerospace    Industries    As- 

•  ••laiinn  of  American  and  the  Electronic 
Industries  Assoc iai  ioli 

Aliollier  imporiant  f>ri;ai,i/atioii  is  the 
\i!:i'ricaii  Defense  Preparedness  Association, 
idiiuiiistered  by  H  A  Miley,  Jr..  a  four-star 
mineral  who  retired  two  montliii  ago  as  head 
■■:  'he  Arniv  Materiel  Command 

What  v.e  do  is  develop  a  rapport  between 
iio   services   and    indusirv       Geneial    Miley 
■■:ii<t  111  an  interview 

A.N    IMM.l    <  WIPMON 

AiMiough  former  officers  such  as  General 
Mtle.\  tend  to  talk  without  embarra.ssnient 
about  sales  of  military  hardware,  many  man- 
iiiacturers'  spokesmen  are  not  so  forthcom- 
inr.  Tlie  FMC  Corporation,  for  example,  ob- 
jccis  to  being  liated  as  an  importani  arms 
•  "j)piier 

■  We  don  :  exactly  like  being  labeled  Inter- 
luiitoiia)  wnrnionKcrs  ■  said  an  PMC  .spokes- 
111.  Ill 

Part  i.t  I  lie  company  s  current  imacc-mak- 
iii-  program  is  a  fi>ur-color  advert!. seme nr 
I 'lilt  ihows  a  worker  planting  .seeds  in  a  rice 
!    ddy    Tlie  headline  of  the  ad  (for  an  FMC 

■    !  Hide  I   says:  "•Every  seed  ha.s  one  pre- 

us  t  Ir.incL'  at  life  " 

Donimeii's  filed  with  tlic  Securities  and 
t.whanse  Commission  however,  portray  an- 
oiiier  side  of  FMC.  They  disclose  what  e\erv 
Iniver  knows— that  m  addition  to  insecticides 
iind  food  machinery.  FMC  produces  tracked 
p«-rsoiinel  carriers,  automatic  naval  gun 
iiaiiuit.<  mid  guided  missile  launching  sy^-.- 
i-ms 

The  documents  also  .show  how  profitable 
'he  sale  of  such  products  can  be  In  1974 
F.MCs  defen.se  bu.sineas  of  ?,170  5-inlllioii 
accounted  for  only  0  5  per  cent  of  tlie  com- 
pany's .sales  but  contribuied  20  per  cent  of 
i'.-.  pretax  earnings 
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V.\.sr     KXI'OKI      IR.Mlt. 

How  do  foreign  arms  sales  of  American 
companies  compare  with  domestic  military 
^ales?  In  li-,cal  1974.  tiie  DefeiLse  Depart- 
ment spent  Sl.'>  2-billton  f.  r  weapoos  »nd 
other  Items  such  as  food  and  luiifornus.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  loreign  order;,  for  Amer- 
ican-made u capons  totaled  more  than  ■fa- 
billion. 

The  United  states  Is  by  far  the  world  .s 
large.3^  exporter  of  weapon.s  .According  to  the 
U  .S  Arms  Control  and  DLsarnianieiit  Agency, 
the  United  Stoles  wa.s  responsiole  in  197:1 
'the  last  full  year  for  which  su<h  statistic.-, 
are  available  1  for  54  4  per  cent  of  the  world'.; 
arms  exp<jrts  The  soviet  Union  un:;  second 
V.  n  1  27  ft  per  cent . 

Other  countries,  siidi  as  Frame  and  Brit- 
am.  also  sell  large  quantities  of  military 
ec|nipine;it.  Brit  liii.  lor  exaiiifile.  i.s  reported 
to  be  negotiatii.g  a  niaior  arms  deal  with 
I.ibva  lliat.  could  include  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  Aorth  of  lighters,  warslil]).-, 
and  other  niUHary  hardware. 

In  the  past,  weapons  produced  by  Ameri- 
can inanufactur.'rs  often  were  given  away  to 
allies  by  the  United  State.s  fJovernment  or 
\^ere  financed  with  har^s  guaranteed  by  the 
Defense  Departmcni  or  the  Kxport-Import 
Uaiik. 

Most  arms  sales  today,  however,  are  for 
■  •a-sh.  In  liscal  1974  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment made  loans  of  only  *I  4-bil]ioii  mostly 
to  Israel  The  Export -Import  Bank  extended 
credits  ol  >2iK)-niillion  all  for  Iran  Outright 
L'lfis  of  arm.s  nmoiinted  to  *789-mlllioii 
nearly  half  for  Cambodia. 

One  Increasingly  controversial  aspect  of 
lotfign  arms  .s.ues  Involves  their  influence 
on  domeatic  sales  and  product  dcveloijment 
Paul  Klnslnger.  a  researcher  at  tin-  Brook- 
liig.s  Institution  In  Wa-slilngton,  receiitly 
"Inoiiicled  Irait's  imreasinc  Invohemeni  lu 
.\merlcaii  weapon  procurement. 

.'V  decade  ago  he  pointed  out.  Iran  piu- 
cha.sed  the  F-5A  interceptor,  a  lelaiivelv  un- 
sophisticated pla.ie  designed  b\  Northrop  ex- 
rliLslvely  lor  export   lo  le.s.s-developed  coiiii- 

t  I  KVi. 

By  1970  Iran  had  progre.'^ed  i)\  buyine  the 
np-to-dnte  K-4I':.  nianuliictnrcd  In  McDon- 
nell Douglas. 

In  197;?  Iran,  wa^  allowed  to  bu\  the  Cirii- 
manii  P  14  fiL-hier  regarded  by  the  Pentagon 
as  the  mo.s(  advanced  rt|nipmeni  available 

l.-xsi  Febru.iry  the  ."secretary  of  Defense  re- 
ported that  file  United  States  Navy  had 
agreed  to  stretch  its  delivery  .schedule  to 
give  Iran  ettual  (irlority  dtiring  ihe  F-14  pro- 
duction run.  In  effect,  this  would  five  Iran 
delivery  of  lis  F  14's  before  the  Navy  was 
fniiy  supplied 

In  addiilon.  Mr  Klnslnger  said,  both  Iran 
.ind  Israel  have  reportedly  expressed  interest 
in  buyine  the  Rockwell  Intornational  Cor- 
poration's Condor  missiles  for  their  fighters, 
even  though  the  Defen  .c  Department  hivs  not 
vet  decided  to  u.-.e  the  Cc-iidor  because  oi  its 
higit  cost 

CRirns    l.N    CONC.Rt  -is 

/Jue  ol  ili.e  most  voluble  watchdogs  in  C'oii- 
grlss  has  iH-en  Senator  davlord  Nelson,  a 
\Vi.scon.s|ii  Deniocr.it  He  recently  warned. 
The  level  of  United  Stales  weapons  and 
•raining  being  ppni((pd  into  Iran  and  .S.nidl 
.Arabia  lead  some  people  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  Is  act  iialiy  stlinulatinft  Rn  arms 
race  in  the  Persian  Gulf  " 

One  concession  Congress  has  wrung  out  of 
the  Pentagon  Ls  the  right  to  veto  any  pending 
foreign  military  s.ile  of  more  tlian  $25-mU- 
lion  Hinve\er.  a  r.umiier  of  the.se  notiflca- 
ilons  have  been  cla.sslfied.  erTci  lively  pre- 
veniiiK;  any  public  debate 

Some  of  the  cla.sslfied  tran-.uct  ions  (such 
lis  an  order  for  >urface-to-siirface  Lance  mis- 
siles, sold  to  I«rnf>l  by  I.TV'i  were  later  made 
public. 

Otiiers.  however,  reiiiaiii  classilied.  It  is 
openlv  discussed  on  Capitol  Hill  that  classi- 
lied   deals    are    now    pending    on    Jet    fight- 
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ers  for  Sw  Itzerlaiul  and  rockets  for  Iran 
Tlie  .Swi.ss  currently  fly  lighters  made  by  the 
Frencli  and  Briti;,li 

In  one  analysis  of  arm;  sales  abroad,  the 
General  Accounting  Otfice,  which  represent-. 
t'ongressional  Interests,  reported  early  this 
year  tliaf  nearly  500  military  technical  as- 
sistance iiersonnel  in  Iran  inid  skills  thai 
were  m  "critically  .-^hort"  supply  in  Unitetl. 
Slates  nulitary  iinit^. 

COSTS  .\Rt  Nini-.u 
1  be  G  AO  al.-o  said  that  the  Government 
h.id  failed  to  recover  at  least  $10.5-million 
in  admuustrative  costs  and  $24.2-miUion  in 
interest  costs  on  Export -Import  Bank  loans 
lor  foreign  arms  s.iles.  The  bank.  It  said, 
made  the  loans  at  lower  interest  rates  than 
it.  paid  lor  It-,  ijorrowmgs.  .-,ome  of  which 
were  from  the  United  Slates  Treasury. 

Arms  manufacturer-,  and  their  associatloits 
are  f(uick  lo  respond  that  they  are  maligned 
and  nu  .understood. 

•SoiiiPt  lines  you  get  the  feeling  that  the 
whole  world  is  auainst  yon.'-  said  Jean  A. 
CafTiaux.  a  vice  president  of  the  Electronic 
Industries  .\.-s(x:latlon. 

The  assistance  that  forelmi  companies  gel 
from  their  governments  is  much  greater  than 
we  get.'  he  said  -Wliv.  the  ministers  of 
defetwe  ill  France  and  Britair.  are  salesmen 
for   their  country's   products.  " 

Marshall  J  Garret,  an  otlicial  of  the  Aero- 
space Industries  A.s,sociation  ot  America 
agreed 

■Our  buddies  up  on  Capitol  Hill  have  no 
concept  ol  the  hell  we  have  to  go  through 
to  make  a  sale."'  he  said.  ■Proliably  the  least - 
known  fact  in  the  United  States  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's absolute  and  utter  control  of  the 
export  of  munitions.  We  have  to  get  a  license 
ironi  Munitions  Control  of  the  State  De- 
partment before  we  talk  u,  (-■,eu  a  Iricndh' 
country." 

Notwithstanding  the  rod  t.ipe.  tlie  aero- 
space Industry  cleariy  has  profiled  from  its 
military  exports.  Tlie  Dcfen-e  Department 
was  its  biggest  ciislomcr  last  vear  spending 
moi-e  than  si:5-billion  with  aerospace  com- 
panies. .And  militarv  exports  ■ivere  up  27  per 
cent   from    the  year-earlier   level. 

The  aerospace  industry's  profit  margin  ha.-i 
improved  dranuitically  from  a  low  in  1971, 
when  earnin-s  after  taxes  were  1.8  per  cent 
of  sales,  to  2  4  per  cent  in  1972,  then  2  9  per 
cent  ill  197)  and  .3  4  per  cent  in  1974.  While 
the  aerospace  margin  is  still  well  below  the 
average  of  fi  per  cent  for  all  in.iniu'artiirers, 
Us   improvement    lias  been   steady. 

One  subject  that  arises  when  foreign  mili- 
tary contraet.s  are  discu-sed  is  kickbacks, 
which  often  must  be  paid  by  American  sup- 
pliers to  iiiiddlemcn  in  the  buying  count rv. 
Richard  R  Violet  tc  director  of  sales  nego- 
tiations tor  the  Defense  Security  A.ssistance 
Agency  m  the  Pentagon,  testified  last  sum- 
mer that  ■commissions"  of  up  to  10  per  cent 
were  required  in  some  commercial  foreign 
anus  sales  but  that  larger  sales  often  re- 
quired payments  of  only  2  per  cent. 

In  mnnv  countries.  corruptuMi  Is  a  -eri- 
otis  problem."  said  a  Senate  aide  'In  Leb- 
anon, the  size  of  the  kickback  Is  the  de- 
termining factor  in  what  weapons  system 
Is  selected  " 

Company   and   as.soclation   officials   lake   a 

more  benign  view  of  such  "commissions  "  or 

agents'  fees."  They  di.sltke  them,  thiy  say. 

but    find    them    a    necessary    part    ol    doiiig 

business   in   manv   parts  of   the   world 

Although  .some  countries  remain  more  dil- 
licult  to  deal  with  than  others,  there  has 
been  some  attempt  to  reduce  the  klckba<k 
problem  Shah  Mohammed  Ri7a  Pahlevi  of 
Iran,  for  example,  ha^  barred  all  cinnin:-- 
sioii.s  in  his  connti  V 

Although  arms  m.inufacttirers  are  not 
happy  with  kickback.-,  abroad,  they  are  nioi-^ 
likely  to  Complain  in  private  aiiout  too  much 
United  States  Gf>\ernment  "massaging"  of 
their  deals  with  foreigners. 

Leonard   .\    .Mne.   who  spent    fi\e   years  a.s 
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director  of  the  Defense  Department's  office 
of  military  sales  and  Is  now  a  consultant  to 
Northrop.  Raytheon  and  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  sketched  a  picture  of 
resentful  arms  manufacturers  entangled  in 
red  tape  and  engulfed  by  a  rising  tide  of 
criticism  from  Congress. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned."  he  said,  "the 
less  'policy'  we  have  the  better.  There's  a 
knee-jerk  reaction  about  this  business — that 
it's  inherently  villainous.  But  every  transac- 
tion and  every  country  are  different" 

US.  FoBEiCN  Military  Sales^Top  10 

Countries  in  Fiscal  1974 

I  In  millions  of  dollars] 

Deliveries 

Israel   $985 

Iran    510 

West   Germany 417 

Saudi  Arabia 200 

Australia    173 

Greece 104 

Taiwan    99 

Britain    65 

Canada    _ 53 

Venezuela  ._    26 

Order  .5* 

Iran    __    $3,800 

Israel   2,100 

Saudi  Arabia 588 

Greece   435 

West  Germany 219 

Spain 148 

Canada    94 

Taiwan    _    33 

Korea 81 

Chile    68 

Some  orders  cover  more  than  one  year. 
Source:  Department  of  Defense. 

IffiDING  US.  MAtjUFACTURERS  OF  ARMS  FOR  fXPORT" 

ICotnpsnies  ate  ra'il.etl  by  combined  1973  74  salesl 

IMiHioiis  cl  dollars] 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Company 

1974 

1973 

T,pical  ptoduci 

Textion  (niaiiily  BeM 

Helicopter). 

$60 

$S09 

Helicopters. 

Noflhrop. 

221 

171 

Fighler-bonibets. 

McDonnell  Douglas. 

120 

224 

Figtiters. 

fienetal  Electric 

169 

165 

Fighter  engines. 

IMC 

272 

27 

Armored  personnel 
carriers. 

Raytheon 

34 

191 

Missiles  anJ 
electronics. 

Ctiiysler  . 

220 

Battle  tanks. 

United  Aircialt 

(Sikorsky 

Helicopter)  .     . 

125 

68 

Helicopter';. 

Amencan  Motors. . . 

157 

13 

Jeeps. 

Hujbes  Aircraft 

122 

12 

Missil 

es. 

'  Defense  Department  list  of  companies  receiving  prime 
contract  awards  of  JIO.OOO  or  more  for  "foreign  military  sales" 
(Some  are  multi-year  contracts  and  may  be  supplied  from  current 
Government  slocks  ) 
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NATIONALIZING  OF  RAILROADS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  ■]  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1975 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  we  have  seen  the  advocates 
of  the  "nationalization"  of  our  raih-oads 
fire  up  their  engines.  To  date,  I  have  seen 
little  in  the  way  of  convincing  arguments 
for  such  a  course  of  action.  Just  the  op- 
posite has  occurred.  The  more  I  hear  of 
nationalization  of  the  entire  railroad  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  the  more  it 
scares  me.  An  excellent  article  against 
nmionalization     appeared     recently     in 
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Traffic  World.  This  article  was  written  by 
the  Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues : 

Nationalization    op    Railroads:    A    Mistake 
AMERICA  Cannot  Afford  To  Make 
A  $100  billion  "prospectus  " 
As  an  American  citizen  yon  are  invited  to 
invest  about   $500   In  a   new  enterprise. 

Theie  win  be  no  dividends;  the  enterpri.se 
is  not  intended  to  earn  a  profit. 

Bnt  there  may  well  be  financial  losses:  if 
.so.  you  will  be  irrevocably  comaiitted  to  help 
p.\y  them. 

Sorry,  but  once  you  have  invested  yoti  may 
neither  sell  nor  trade — nor  even  give  away — 
your  interest. 

You  won't  have  any  voice  at  all  in  manage- 
ment or  operating  decisions;  they  will  be 
made  for  yoti.  and  in  your  name,  by  politi- 
cians and  government  bureaucrats. 

Great  public  benefits  are  forecast  for  the 
enterprise.  Unfortunately,  it's  not  now  pos- 
sible to  predict  what  they  will  be.  how  they 
will  be  achieved,  or  when  they  v.iU  be  real- 
ized. 

If  railroad  nationalization  were  a  commer- 
cial Investment  proposition,  this  would.  In 
essence,  be  the  "prospectus"  that  would  have 
to  be  presented  to  the  American  people. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  laws  that  re- 
quire full  factual  disclosure  in  investinent 
prospectuses  don't  apply  to  political  issues. 
As  a  result,  the  hard  facts  of  railroad  na- 
tionalization proposals  are  largely  ignored  In 
the  emotionalistic  and  often  irrational  pub- 
lic debate  on  this  critical  question. 

Nationalizing  the  U.S.  railroad  industry 
would  require  an  initial  investment  of  an 
estimated  $100  billion  or  more — or  just  under 
$500  for  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the 
country.  It  would  place  the  greatest  peace- 
time strain  In  history  on  the  nation's  finan- 
cial resources.  Without  huge  tax  increases  or 
unprecedented  levels  of  deficit  spending — or, 
very  likely,  both — It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the 
federal  budget  could  possibly  absorb  such  an 
enormous  outlay. 

Furthermore,  even  its  .strongest  advocates 
admit  that  a  nationalized  railroad  system 
might  well  be  expected  to  sustain  substan- 
tial operating  losses.  Virtually  every  govern- 
ment-owned and  operated  enterprise  in  the 
country,  from  public  transit  systems  to  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  loses  money  year  after 
year.  The  same  is  true,  without  exception,  of 
nationalized  rail  systems  in  other  countries: 
subsidies  in  some  countries  run  over  $1.5 
billion  annually.  Such  losses  could  only 
lieighten  the  already  heavy  financial  pres- 
sure on  the  taxpayer. 

Nor  would  It  be  possible,  as  a  practical 
matter,  for  the  nation  to  de-nationalize  its 
railroads  if  it  later  wanted  to  change  its 
mind.  National: sation  is,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  one-way  street;  once  the  fateful 
step  was  taken,  neither  the  managerial 
strength  nor  the  financial  wherewithal  to 
reverse  the  process  would  be  available  in  the 
private  sector.  For  better  or  worse.  America 
would  have  only  the  choice  of  a  nationalized 
railroad  system  or  no  railroad  system  at  all. 
Proponents  of  railroad  nationalization  ad- 
mit that  the  cost  would  be  high.  But.  they 
contend,  it  is  a  necessary  cost.  Their  argu- 
ments generally  break  down  into  three  parts : 

( 1 )  Our  railroad  transportation  system  is 
"sick,"  and  unable  to  adequately  meet  social 
and  economic  needs  of  the  nation. 

(2)  The  "sickness"  is  the  fault  of  private- 
enterprise  management  of  the  U.S.  railroad.^;. 
and 

(3)  Nationalization  would  cure  the  exist- 
ing ills,  and  thereby  bring  substantial  social 
and  economic  benefits  to  the  nation. 

This  is  a  very  emotionally  appealing  argu- 
ment. In  a  simplistic  "good  guys  bad  guys  " 
fashion  it  sets  forth  problem  and  solution 
very  plainly,  one-two-three. 
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The  trouble  is  that  all  three  points  are, 
:it  the  very  least,  cpen  to  serious  question. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  "sickness"  of  the  U.S.  railroad  industry 
that  it  is  easy  to  over-estimate  the  severity 
of  the  problems  confronting  it.  There  is  no 
question  that  a  number  of  carriers  are  ex- 
periencing serious  financial  difficulties;  a.s  an 
industry,  the  railroads  earn  appreciably  le!:E 
return  on  investment  tlian  virtually  every 
other  type  of  U.S.  busme.ss;  some  important 
roads  in  the  northeast  quadrant — notably 
the  Pen?i  Central — are  now  bankrupt,  wliiie 
a  few  otliers  teeter  precariously  on  the  verge 
of  insolvency  But  this  is  fur  Ironi  the  whole 
story. 

On  the  posUi^■e  side,  the  U  S.  railroads 
comprise  the  only  national  rail  system  m  the 
world  to  earn  any  profit  at  all,  Fur'iliermore. 
their  industry-wide  financial  picture — which 
includes  the  heavy  losses  incurred  by  the 
Penn  Central  and  other  bankrupt  road.s — 
is  far  from  representative  of  the  niany  more 
prosperous  lines,  which  stack  tip  well  finan- 
cially by  any  standard.  And.  despite  recent 
economic  dowiuurns.  the  industry  experi- 
enced one  of  Its  mo.'.t  profitable  years  of  the 
past  decade  in  1974. 

In  sum.  wh.-Ie  some  railroads  are  certainly 
facing  serious  problems,  the  picture  is  by 
1,0  means  as  unremittingly  bleak  for  the 
industry  as  it  is  sometimes  painted. 

In  the  freight  transport  field,  the  .Ameri- 
can rail  system  is  tuiiversally  acknowledged 
a^  tlie  best  in  the  world.  Not  only  i.s  the  US 
railroad  service  faster  and  more  reliable  than 
the  same  service  in  other  nations,  but  .Amer- 
ican users  pay  considerably  less  for  it  ■  And 
the  carriers  of  this  nation  continue  to  exer: 
worldwide  leadership  in  railroading:  as  a 
rale,  railroad  innovation — from  new  oper- 
ating equipment  to  advanced  manaeement 
systems — originates  In  America  and  is  ex- 
ported abroad  to  less  progressive  forcivn  land 
nationalized)   systems. 

The  only  area  in  which  .sitper:or:iy  is 
claimed  for  foreign  rail  systems  is  passeni:-?r 
transportation.  To  a  great  extent  tins  reflects 
cultural  differences  not  related  to  railroad- 
ing. For  example.  U.S.  travellers  prefer  air  and 
highway  1  especially  private  automobile) 
transportation  for  personal  reasons,  wheieas 
economic  and  or  geographic  conditions  else- 
wi  ere  make  these  alternatives  less  appealing 
to  the  citizens  of  other  nations.  Moreover,  al- 
though passenger  service  is  the  most  publicly 
exposed  part  of  railroading,  it  is  in  the  United 
States — as  in  most  other  countries— a  sec- 
ondary function  of  an  industry  v.liose  main 
job  IS  movement  of  the  food,  fuel  and  indus- 
trial goods  needed  for  the  public  and  eco- 
nomic welfare 

Nor  has  government  takeover  done  much  to 
enhance  rail  passenger  service  m  the  United 
States.  Not  only  has  the  number  of  passenger 
trains  been  cut  by  about  half  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp 
lAMTRAK).  but  even  the  small  amount  of 
remaining  service  is  already  requiring  .$JUO 
million  in  aimual  subsidies. 

Thus,    while    .American    railroading    is    ;ar 
iiom  an  tmmi'.igated  success,  on  bal^'nce  the 
I  In  cents) 

U.S.  railroads I    3] 

Canadian  National  Railways 1    :j2 

Japanese  National  Railways 1  66 

Netherlands  Railways 207 

Italiair  State  Railways 240 

French  National  Railways 2  83 

German  Federal  Railway 2.88 

British  Railways.    3   34 


Outside  the  U.S..  only  a  single  one  of  the 
world's  many  railroads  has  returned  a  profit 
in  any  recent  years  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
private-enterprise  portion  of  Canada's  mixed 
public  private  system  and  the  only  non- 
US.   privately  operated   railroad 

-.Average     freight     charges     per     ;o:i-m:!e 
were  recently  found  ,i'  follo-ivs; 
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Industry  Is  far  he.illiler  and  more  produc- 
tive than  Its  crlriM  seem  willing  to  acknowl- 
ecije  In  the  face  of  this.  Ihe  blanket  con- 
demnation of  priv.ite-enterprlse  railroad 
management  in  the  US  as  '  Inepi"  or  worse 
appears  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  reality. 

.■\  groat  many  diver  e  f.io'or!;  !i  ive  played 
role.  In  causin=;  the  problems  that  are  cur- 
rently besetting  the  US.  rillroad  Industry. 
Cert.ilnly  one  of  the-e  has  been  an  element 
of  managerial  misjudgment;  railroad  man- 
agement makes  n:i  claim  lo  pcr!e?t:on.  as 
fould  scarcely  be  expected  In  an  industry 
where  many  different  individuals,  of  manv 
different  levels  of  competence,  are  employed. 
But  the  slmplis  ic  .scapego  ilitm  of  placing  all 
the  blame  for  every  problem  on  manage- 
ment's shoulders  serves  mort-  to  camouflage 
the  true  causes  than  to  point  toward  a 
Solution. 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  mammoth  Penn 
Central  affords  a  tine  example  of  the  fallacy 
of  ihis  approach.  There  Is  little  question  that 
managerial  failures  had  a  good  dea'  to  do 
with  this  disaster.  But  so,  too.  did  govern- 
ment-imposed conditions  on  the  Pcnn'yl- 
v.uii  i-N'ew  Yiirk  Central  merger  that  created 
the  Penn  Central.  So  did  industry-wide  labor 
work  rules.  So  did  restrictive  regulatory 
policies  of  federal  and  state  governments.  So 
did  changed  economic  conditions  such  as 
competitive  Inroads  by  motor  carriers,  major 
shifts  in  manufa.turing  activity  away  from 
the  regloni  served  by  the  Penn  Central  and  a 
similar  shift  la  coal  production.  It  may  be 
emotionally  satisfying  to  single  ovit  Just  one 
if  these  factors  for  blame,  but  It  Is  no  sub- 

r.ute  for  serious,  reas.oned  analysis. 

I:;  addition,  it  must  be  a-kuow.ledged  that 
V  S  railroad  n.anagement,  whatever  may  be 
Its  failing.s,  has  overseen  development  of  the 
be.-.t  railroiid  system  in  the  world  If  manage- 
ment Is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  in- 
dii'Ury's  problems,  it  can  hardly  lie  denied 
credit  for  lU-.  succe.s.ses.  as  well  On  this  basis, 
.-imple  logic  indicates  that  railroad  manage- 
ment m  the  United  States  is  at  lea^t  equal 
to.  if  not  better  than,  railroad  management 
elcewhere  in  the  world. 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  proposed. 'answer' 
cii  railroad  nationalization  appears  much 
less  attractive  Not  only  is  it  based  on  a 
k'reatly  e.xai;«erated  view  ttt  the  indu.->iry's 
problems  and  an  over.simpliticd  and  mislead- 
ing idemitication  of  t.he  caii-e  of  those  prob- 
lenvs.  but  there  is  also  strong  evidence  that 
instead  of  helping  solve  U  S  railroad  prob- 
lems, nationalization  might  very  well  make 
t  hem  worse. 

Nationalization  of  Indu.'trv  has  been  tried 
manv      times      in      many     different      places 

tiiroughoiit  hi.-^tory  Mo.stlv.  the  re.siilt5  have 
t>een  extremely  poor  Even  governments  dedi- 
rated  to  communist  or  socialist  philosophies 
have  often  been  forced  tor  practical  reasons, 
to  denationalize  large  sectors  of  ther  econ- 
omies; they  found  the  goals  nationalization 
was  Intended  to  achieve  Just  weren't  being 
:idequatelv  realised 

Railroad  nationalization,  :-ay  its  advocates, 
would  Improve  railroad  service  In  the  United 
States.  It  would  encourage  improved  pro- 
ductivity In  the  industry.  It  would  help 
bring  about  reduced  rates. 

T.e  experience  of  England— which  nation- 
alised its  railroad  .-y.>tem  m  1949— Indicates 
Just  the  opposite,  however  In  1964  a  British 
national  opinion  poll.  ba.sed  on  rommenta  of 
more  than  2,500  randomly  .selected  English- 
n.en  and  women,  found  over  half  of  those 
questioned  believed  tu.tionallzation  of  their 
railroad  system  had  achieved  none  of  these 
goals. 

Instead,  tiiey  found  (by  a  t'.no-thirds  ma- 
jority or  better)  tha"  nationalization  pro- 
duces "too  much  bureaucracy  and  red  tape'; 
liiat  workers  In  a  rationalized  enterprl.se 
"don't  work  so  hard',  that  nntionalizutini! 
'  wastes  public  money,"  and— perhaps  most 
significant   of  all— that   Instead   of   reducing 
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rates,  nationalization  actually  had  increased 
them.' 

The  British  poll,  reflecting  more  than  1.5 
years  of  that  nation's  actual  experience  with 
nationalization  In  several  Industries,  includ- 
ing railroading,  also  produced  these  findings: 

Slime  two-thirds  of  those  questioned, 
asked  to  compare  free  enterprise  wnh  nn- 
tlonaliza' lo'i,  found  free  enterprise  "most  ef- 
ficient "  Only  18.9  percent  said  nationaliza- 
tion was  most  efficient. 

62  percent  .said  fres-cnterpru.e  economy 
was  most  conducive  to  lower  operating  costs 
and  lower  rates  and  charges;  cnly  18.4  percent 
f  )und  nationallzatio-i  better  m  this  re-pect. 

The  fairest  type  of  economy  for  the 
worker,  .said  56.4  percent.  Is  a  free-enterprise 
economy;  natlcnalizatlon  wati  found  fairest 
by  only  28.8  percent 

Overall,  the  best  tyj-e  of  economy  for 
the  country  Is  free  enterprise,  according  tf) 
04.1  pcrjenl  of  tho.>e  polled.  Jubt  20  per- 
cent ft  und  nationalization  to  be  best  for  the 
country. 

Such  heat y  majorities,  from  a  nation 
which  has  had  some  years  of  experience  with 
subsTaiitial  pconomli'  natlonaluatlon.  cannot 
be  dismissed  lightly.  If  those  who  have  tried 
this  course  of  action  so  strongly  believe  It 
has  worked  out  badly,  it  would  be  foolhardy 
for  America  to  rvish  headlong  down  the  same 
path  without  the  most  careful  exploration 
of  every  alternative. 

The  American  railioivd  sy.icm  undeniablv 
has  some  very  seriouis  problem  before  it.  But 
those  problems  require  speculc  and  direct 
solutions,  not  the  shotgun  approach  of  na- 
tionalization—especially when  that  approach 
has  been  demonstrated  inctlective  in  com- 
parable situations  abroad. 

If  the  goal  Is  to  improve,  and  not  fur- 
ther damage,  the  U.S.  railroad  uidustry,  na- 
lionalLzation  io  a  mistake  Amer:  a  can  i  af- 
ford to  make. 


April  16,  1975 


.\  RESOLUTION  OF  TH?;  SOUTH  BOS- 
TON LITHU.XNIAN  CITIZENS  CLUB 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

.  'f  .M.\.ss\i.  Hcsr  I  ;s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKN T.VnVES 

Wednesday.  April  If;.   1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Ma.ssachu.seU.s.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  i.s  my  plca.sure  to  bring  to 
the  atteiition  of  iny  colleagues,  a  re.solu- 
tioii  uhic'h  was  formulated  at  a  con- 
vention of  Saulh  Bo.ston  Lithuanian  cit- 
izen.s  upon  the  57th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  independence  to  the  Lilhu- 
anian  stat«.  I  want  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  all  American.s  of  Lithuanian 
decent  to  know  that  I  stand  behind  their 
efTort.s  to  regain  the  .status  of  an  Inde- 
iwndent  state.  In  fact.  I  am  a  co.spoiisor 
of  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  165 
which  expresses  the  sen.se  of  the  Con- 
gress "that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
European  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  recognition  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Security  Conference  of  the  Soviet 
L'nion's  annexation  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  and  it  should  remain  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  recog- 
nize in  any  way  the  anne.xation  of  the 
Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union.  " 

The  resolution  of  the  South  Boston 
Lithuanian  Citizens  Club  is  as  follow.s: 

RLSi>1;   TI'iN 

We.  the  Lilhuanian  Amcrlmiw  of  Greater 
Boiton,    assembled    this    ICth    clav    of    Feb- 


ruary. 1975.  at  the  South  Boston  Lithuanian 
Citizens  Club  to  commemorate  the  restora- 
tion of  Lithuania'.i  Independence,  do  hereby 
state  a-s  follows; 

'Iliat  February  16.  1975.  marks  tb.e  57tii 
annlversaray  of  llie  restoration  of  Independ- 
ence to  the  more  than  700  year  old  Lithu- 
anian State,  which  was  won  and  protected 
by  the  blood  sacrifice  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  dvirlng  the  wars  of  Independence  c  f 
1919-1920,  and  recognized  by  tie  i  iterna- 
tional  community  of  States; 

'I hat  the  Republic  of  Lithu.Tula  wris  forci- 
blv  occupied  and  illegally  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940.  in  vi  Inticn  of  all  Ihs 
existing  treaties  and  the  princlplcj  cf  iiit.T- 
nat tonal  law; 

That  subjection  of  p^.'plcs  to  alien  doml- 
na'lon  and  exploitation  constitutes  a  denial 
of  the  liyht  tj  .self-determination  and  the 
other  fundnmcntal  human  rights;  Is  con- 
trary to  the  Charter  of  tl.e  United  Nations. 
and  is  an  impediment  to  the  promotion  of 
wi'rld  peace  and  co-operatlin; 

That  .'■o  many  countries  under  foreign 
colonial  d.jmination  havf»  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  e-ta'olish  their  own  independent 
slates;  while  Lithuania  having  enjoyed  the 
bles.siiigs  of  freedom  for  centuries  is  now 
.subjugated  to  the  most  brutal  Rus.5lan  op- 
pression and  is  notliing  but  a  colony  oi  the 
Soviet  empire: 

That  though  the  Soviet  Union,  through 
programs  of  resettlement  of  peoples.  Intensi- 
ricd  ru.^slfication.  .suppres.sion  of  rellgiou.s 
freedom  anc"  political  persecutions,  continues 
m  ii.s  etTf.rls  to  change  the  ethnic  character 
of  the  population  of  Litluiania,  the  Soviet  in- 
vaders are  unable  to  siippre.^s  tlie  aspiratl>  ii-. 
ol  the  Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and  the 
exercise  of  their  human  rights. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

That  we  demand  that  the  Soviet  Ui;ion 
withdraw  its  nuht.irv  fi  rce.s.  admit. Lstrative 
apparatus  and  the  imported  Russian  colonists 
from  Lithuania  and  allow  the  Lilhuanian 
people  to  govern  tliemselve.s  ficely; 

That  we  demand  linmcdKUc  release  of  all 
Lithuanians  who  are  Impris'uied  for  political 
and  religious  reason.s  and  who  for  years  are 
lingering  in  various  Soviet  jall>  and  coineu- 
tralion  camps; 

That  In  expres.sing  our  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  its  linn  po- 
Kitlun  of  non-recognition  of  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation and  annexation  of  Lithuania,  we 
request  an  activation  of  the  non-recogiiUion 
pruhiple  by  stre.s;^lng  at  every  opportinity 
the  denial  of  freedi.m  and  national  inde- 
poiidon.e  to  I.nluiania  and  the  other  Baltic 
ceiuntries; 

Ihat  tlie  Soviet  Union,  in  scekhig  a  policy 
of  detente  with  the  United  States,  shall  be 
requested  to  dcnion.-,trate  its  good  faith  and 
f;ood  Will  by  restoring  freedom  and  national 
independence  to  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States; 

Tliai  we  are  askiiu^  Senators  and  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  llieir 
support  of  our  requests; 

Tiiat  copies  of  thLs  Resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  from  our  State,  and 
the  r.ev.s  media. 


INFL.'VTION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT: 
THE  COMI^IUNIST  PARTY'S  NEW 
DRIVE— PART  I 


■  Ann-  of  Indu.stry"  poll  commiiisioned  by 
the  British  National  Opinion  Polls.  Ltd. 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN    1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  its  customary  oppor- 
tunism, the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.— 


April  16,  1975 

CPUSA — has  seized  upon  the  present  eco- 
organize  for  revolutionaiT  Socialist 
changes  in  our  Government  and  eco- 
nomic system. 

The  Communist  Party's  drive  is  two- 
fold: First,  a  mass  organizing  campaign 
implemented  through  CPUSA's  appa- 
I'atus  for  penetration  of  trade  unions,  the 
National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Trade  Union  Action  and  Democracy — 
NCCTUAD  or  TUAD;  and  second,  a  leg- 
islati\'e  campaign  in  Congress  to  imple- 
ment bills  furthering  Marxist  goals. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  mass  orga- 
nizing campaign. 

Tiie  mass  organizing  effort  became 
public  with  the  convening  of  a  September 
14.  1974,  "Emergency  Trade  Union  Con- 
ference To  Fight  Inflation"  by  TUAD  in 
Chicago.  The  keynote  speaker  who  out- 
lined the  CPUSA  economic  policy  at  the 
conference  was  Fred  Gaboury,  TUAD 
field  organizer  and  CPUSA's  Midwest 
trade  union  secretary. 

The  TUAD  "Emergency  Trade  Union 
Conference  to  Fight  Inflation"  proposed  a 
program  for  congressional  economic  ac- 
tion including  slashing  the  military 
budget;  price  control  of  "food,  rents  and 
utilities" — a  line  to  attract  consumers; 
"public  works  to  provide  full  employment 
with  jobs  at  union  rates  of  pay";  and 
"free,  comprehensive  health  care  for 
all." 

The  TUAD  conference  promulgated  a 
call  for  mass  demonstrations  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1974,  as  a  "first  step"  in  imple- 
menting this  program.  Of  the  17  persons 
who  signed  the  call  for  the  November  16 
demonstrations,  9  are  either  identified 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  ed- 
itors of  its  official  publications,  while 
most  of  the  additional  8  have  extensive 
records  of  activity  with  multiple  CPUSA 
fronts  and  causes. 

The  first  group  includes : 
Ernest  DeMaio,  CPUSA,  then  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Electrical  Work- 
ers and  now  U.N.  representative  of  the 
Soviet  controlled  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions. 

Peter  Orris,  CPUSA,  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Rights. 

Jack  Spiegal,  CPUSA,  Midwest  Orga- 
nizer, Shoe  Workers  Union. 

Angela  Davis,  CPUSA,  and  "co-chair- 
person," National  Alliance  Against  Rac- 
ist and  Political  Repression — NAARPR. 
Bert  Corona,  CPUSA,  general  secretary 
of  CAS  A  Hermanidad. 

Dr.  Carlton  Goodlett,  CPUSA,  pub- 
lisher, Sun  Reporter. 

George  Murphy  f  George  B.  Murphy, 
Jr.l,  CPUSA,  Baltimore  Afro-American. 
Jim  Williams,  coeditor  of  Labor  Today, 
the  CPUSA's  trade  union  publication, 
described  by  CPUSA's  Gus  Hall  as  "the 
TUAD  organ." 
John  Kailin.  coeditor,  Labor  Today. 
Other  sponsors  included  Jane  Bene- 
dict, director  of  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil on  Housing,  a  CPUSA-dominated  ten- 
ant organizing  group.  Mrs.  Benedict  has 
served  in  executive  roles  in  CPUSA-dom- 
Inated  unions,  fronts,  and  causes  for  some 
35  years.  She  was  the  principal  active 
organizer  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
CPUSA's  anti-inflation  movement  which 
eventually  took  the  name  New  York  Co- 
alition to  Fight  Inflation  and  Unemploy- 
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ment,  and  was  a  leader  in  organizing  the 
National  Coalition  to  Fight  Inflation  and 
Unemployment — ^NCFIU. 

Other  signers  included  Carl  Farris,  la- 
bor secretary  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference — SCLC — 
and  TUAD  activist;  Clyde  Bellancourt, 
director  of  the  American  Indian  Move- 
ment— AIM — and  functionary  of  the 
CPUSA's  NAARPR;  Fr.  William  E.  Ho- 
gan,  of  Chicago's  Alliance  to  End  Re- 
pression, a  part  of  NAARPR;  Illinois 
State  Representative  Peggy  Martin,  a 
founding  sponsor  of  NAARPR;  Alan 
Weaver,  executive  board.  Local  1693, 
American  Federation  of  Teachers:  Ro- 
sella  Bailey,  president.  King  City  unit. 
Elder  Citizens  of  Washington  State:  and 
Elmer  A.  Benson,  former  governor  of 
Minnesota. 

The  TUAD  meeting  also  approved  a 
call  for  an  "anti-inflation  demonstration 
in  Washington.  D.C.  in  March.  1975.  "  As 
those  who  read  the  various  trade  union 
and  CPUSA  publications  are  aware,  the 
mass  march  on  Washington  has  been 
rescheduled  for  April  26,  1975. 

The  CPUSA  newspaper.  Daily  World. 
then  took  up  the  call  for  mass  demon- 
strations, stating: 

The  Idea  of  mass  action  has  won  wide  ac- 
ceptance .  .  .  People's  lobbies,  rallies  and 
marches  In  Washington  have  been  suggested. 
Representative  John  Conyers  (D.-Mlch.)  In 
a  speech  in  Detroit  some  time  ago  suggested 
the  launching  In  Washington  of  a  People's 
Lobby  on  Inflation.  A  proposal  for  a  major 
march  in  Washington  after  the  election  is 
being  widely  discussed  [within  Communist 
Party  circles).  This  can  become  a  focus  for 
all  Other  efforts  ♦  *  •. 

Additional  evidence  for  CPUSA  origin 
and  control  of  the  various  "Coalitions  to 
Fight  Inflation  and  Unemployment,"  as 
the  movement  is  generally  known,  may 
be  seen  in  the  report  to  the  Central 
Committee  by  Daniel  Rubin,  formerly 
CPUSA's  organizational  secretary  who 
is  now  assigned  as  secretary  of  the 
CPUSA  Anti-Inflation  Commission,  re- 
sponsible for  developing  the  strategy  of 
the  national  campaign. 

In  his  report  to  the  December  7-9, 
1974  CPUSA  Central  Committee  meet- 
ing, Rubin  stated  that  the  party's  aim 
had  first  been  to  focus  the  "rising  tide  of 
struggle"  on  "the  organization  of  the 
simultaneous  protest  actions  held  in  39 
cities  on  November  16." 

Rubin  further  praised  the  CPUSAs 
organizing  effort  to  develop  a  new 
united  front  by  involving  "progressive", 
that  is,  pro  Socialist  forces.  He  boasted 
that — 

The  coalitions  are  of  a  very  broad  char- 
acter, Involving  a  significant  sector  of  labor 
and  the  Black  community  as  well  as  nearly 
all  other  sections  of  the  anti-monopoly 
forces. 

Rubin  claimed  for  CPUSA  the  lead 
role  in  "stimulating  this  movement," 
but  left  it  to  other  CPUSA  leaders  like 
Gus  Hall  to  detail  that  the  "signiflcant 
sector  of  labor"  was  derived  mainly 
through  CPUSA's  own  TUAD  organiza- 
tion, and  that  the  representatives  of  the 
"black  community"  came  from  groups 
already  sympathetic  to  the  Communist 
Party's  brand  of  socialism. 

Following  the  successes  of  the  No- 
vember 16  demonstrations,  a  follow-up 
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conference  of  the  TUAD-derived  coali- 
tions was  held  in  Chicago  on  Decem- 
ber 16  at  which  the  National  Coalition 
to  Fight  Inflation  and  Unemployment — 
NCFIU— was  set  up. 

The  Communist  Party  has  marshaled 
virtually  all  its  existing  fronts  into  the 
economic  campaign.  These  range  from 
the  NAARPR  through  the  Chicago  Peace 
Council  and  surviving  chapters  of  the 
People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice 
to  the  Emma  Lazarus  Jewish  Women's 
Clubs  and  tl:c  Young  Workers  Libera- 
tion League — YWLL — which  for  its  part, 
according  to  its  new  chairman.  James 
Steele,  is  "helping  to  build  youth  sup- 
port for  the  Hawkins  full  emjjloyment 
bill  and  formulating  proposals  to 
strengthen  it." 

Steele  also  pointed  out  to  a  March 
meeting  of  the  YWLL  central  committee 
that  the  group  was  attempting  to  or- 
ganize unemployed  youth  saying: 

Their  unity  with  workers  on  the  Job.  hov.-- 
ever  insecure,  i.s  ii:e  foundrjion  of  ma.ss 
youth  unity. 

He  also  said: 

YWLL's  Youth  Riglus  program  Is  the  ve- 
il icle  to  unite  and  carry  the  entire  young 
generation  to  a  higher  ground  (toward  com- 
munism]. Steele  reported  iliat  as  part  of  the 
youth  rights  campaign  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  NCFIU  program,  '"i'outh  United  for  Jobs 
and  similar  organization.s  have  been  built  m 
several  cities.  Youth  employment  bills  na\e 
been  submitted  in  three  states. 

The  chairman  of  the  Communist 
Party's  youth  group  also  outlined  YWLL 
activities  "in  unity  with  broader  forces 
to  militantly  honor  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  on  April  4.  the  first  international 
day  of  solidarity  with  U.S.  youth  fighting 
racism."  The  international  day  of  soli- 
darity on  Dr.  King's  birthday  was  de- 
clared by  the  Soviet-controlled  youth  or- 
ganization, the  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youth,  of  which  Y'WLL  is 
the  U.S.  affiliate. 

The  'YWLL  sponsored  marches  and 
demonstrations  duly  took  place  in  New 
York,  Cincinnati.  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 
phia and  other  cities,  supported  by  such 
organizations  as  Operation  PUSH,  local 
NCFIU  branches,  NAARPR,  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization,  the  Coali- 
tion of  Labor  Union  Women — CLUW— 
the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists— 
CBTU—  and  the  National  Student  Com- 
mittee Against  Racism— NSCAR. 

In  the  New  York  City  demonstration. 
YWLL  supported  the  action  both  direct- 
ly under  its  own  name,  and  via  its  new- 
fronts,  West  Side  Youth  United  for  Jobs 
and  Park  Slope  Youth  United  for  Jobs, 
which  are  merely  offshoots  of  the  West 
Side  YWLL  branch  and  the  Park  Slope 
YWLL. 

In  fact,  in  many  cases,  the  local  aJ3Bli- 
ates  of  the  National  Coalition  to  Fight 
Infiation  and  Unemployment  are  at- 
tached to  local  branches  and  clubs  of  the 
CPUSA. 

The  National  Alliance  Against  Racist 
and  Political  Repression  has  proved  in- 
valuable to  the  CPUSA  in  bringing  ele- 
ments of  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
prison  movement  into  the  NCFIU  cam- 
paign. 

In  particular.  Operation  PUSH— Peo- 
ple United  to  Save  Humanity— has  as- 
sisted in  linking  alleged  racial  discrimi- 
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nation  wiih  job  layoffs.  Operation  PUSH 
lias  also  assisted  in  the  effort  to  attract 
more  Negroes  into  the  new  united  front 
by  associating  the  name  of  the  late  Rev. 
M.irtin  Luther  King.  Jr.  with  the  various 
Ix-al  NCFIU  PUSH  rallies  m  inid-Janu- 
riy  and  the  first  week  of  April  marking 
11' e  anniversaries  of  the  bath  and  death 
ol  Rev.  Dr.  Kins. 

The  founder  and  leader  of  Operation 
rjSH.  Rev.  Je.s.se  L.  Jackson,  a  former 
p.soc'iate  of  Reverend  King  m  the  South- 
(in  Christian  Lci'deiship  Conference — 
ECLC.  has  previou.^ly  supported  organi- 
zations dominated  by  the  Communist 
Party  including  the  Peoi-le's  Coalition  for 
Peace  :  id  Justice,  the  New  Mobilization 
Cfimmittee  and  the  Chicago  Peace  C  )un- 
cii. 

In  the  context  of  the  uncmplayment 
campaign,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
some  three  years  ago.  r'olitical  Affairs. 
the  theoretical  journal  of  the  CPUSA. 
delightedly  quoted  Rev.  Jackson  as  say- 
ing: 

We  are  going  to  talk  licit  jiist  about  Job^, 
but  we  are  going  to  talk  about  capitall.sni 
Itself.  For  a  long  t:me  people  did  not  talk 
about  capitali^rn  !:>ecau.se  of  McCarthylsm. 
People  have  been  afraid  of  using  the  word 
bec;iuse  the  alternative  i-i  .supposed  to  be 
comnuinlsm.  WTiether  or  not  tliat  is  the  al- 
ternative,  capitahfim    i.-;   a    bad   .system. 

Since  December,  the  new  Communist 
Party  front.  NCFIU.  has  been  the  nroti- 
vating  force  in  various  building  actions. 
rrlUes  and  demonstrations  in  prepara- 
tion for  its  long  planned  April  26  march 
on  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  January  and  April 
Martin  Luther  King  events,  these  in- 
cluded a  January  29  march  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  CPUSA-control'ed  Distrib- 
utive Workers  of  America,  supporting  a 
February  5  rally  in  Washington  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Auto  Workers — 
UAW,  and  holding  a  March  1  legislative 
conference  also  in  Washington  directly 
.•sponsored  by  NCFIU. 

The  president  of  district  65,  Distribu- 
itve  Workers  of  America,  is  David  Liv- 
ingston, an  Identified  CPUSA  member. 
Livingston  led  the  January  29  demon- 
stration on  the  west  steps  of  the  Capitol. 
The  Daily  World  reported. 

His  voice  rising  in  anger.  Livingston  de- 
nounced President  Ford's  request  for  aid  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

Livingston's  preference  for  socialism 
was  apparent  at  an  Emergency  Confer- 
ence on  Economic  Alternatives"  held  in 
the  caucus  room  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building  In  November,  just  before 
the  November  16  demonstrations.  He 
said: 

I  do  not  believe,  and  tlie  meniberihip  of 
my  UKlon  does  not  believe,  that  there  Is  any 
nUitlon  to  the  problems  of  energy  that  does 
not  begin  with  nationalization  ct  the  oil 
companies  in  the  U.S. 

To  loud  applause.  Livington  .-,u;d: 
Ltt  the  American  people  eat.  let  them  be 
v.arm,  and  let  them  work. 

A  statement  more  suitable  for  enu- 
merating the  rights  of  draft  horses  than 
for  the  liberty-loving  American  people 

V.'lule  r:CFIU  and  its  affiliates  began 
organizing  for  a  mass  march  on  April  26 
early  in  the  year,  on  February  21.  rep- 
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resentatives  from  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  Couiity  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees— AFSCME;  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical  Workers;  Commu- 
nications Workers  of  America;  the 
CPUSA-controUed  District  65.  DWA.  and 
District  1199.  Hospital  and  Health  Care 
Employees;  and  other  unions  met  in 
New  York  to  plan  an  ••indei)endcui' 
march  on  Wa,shington  "to  demand 
Government  action  en  mounting 
I'nemploMncnt." 

The  date  originally  chosen  for  tlii.s  in- 
dependent action  was  April  29,  and  was 
announced  by  Victor  Gotbaum.  executive 
director  of  District  37.  AFSCME  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Marxist  Democratic  Socialist 
Ortiani/ing  Committee — DSOC — v.  hich 
works  within  the  left-wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Mr.  Gotbaum  claims  he  is 
not  a  socialist. 

In  response  to  the  dale  variation,  the 
Daily  World  iiitfrviewcd  an  NCFIU  rep- 
resentative who  •  .^aid  the  organization 
expects  the  two  groups  to  get  together 
and  work  out  a  common  date."  To  no 
one's  surprise,  the  date  decided  was 
XCFIU's  original  April  26. 

During  this  period.  Trade  Unionists  for 
Action  and  Democracy  and  NCFIU  kept 
up  a  pressure  campaign  via  rank  and 
file  groups  on  the  leadership  of  many 
unions  and  the  AFL-CIO  to  participate 
in  the  "March  for  Jobs  or  Income  Now." 

On  March  20,  the  Industrial  Union 
Department— lUD— of  the  AFL-CIO  an- 
nounced it  had  changed  the  date  of  its 
march  in  Wasliington  from  April  19  to 
26. 

AFL-CIO's  lUD  comprises  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  unions  with- 
in the  AFL-CIO  including  AFSCME;  the 
United  Steel  workers  which  ab.sorbcd  the 
CPUSA-dominated  Mine-Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  in  1967  and  in  which 
the  CPUSA  reports  it  is  playing  an  ac- 
tive part  in  orsanizing  rank  and  file 
movements;  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  and  the  In- 
ternational Association  cf  Machinists. 

At  this  point,  plans  for  the  rally  are 
snowballing.  With  so  many  responsible 
imion  lei.  '  rs  .supporting  the  action  on 
the  26th,  large  numbers  of  rank  and  file 
members  are  expected  to  participate. 
AFSCME  and  NCFIU  report  they  have 
reserved  some  460  buses  and  four  trains. 
By  the  first  week  of  April  over  20,000 
tickets  had  been  sold.  The  organizers  pre- 
dict as  many  as  100,000  participants. 

NCFIU  and  its  allies  will  hold  a  sepa- 
rate march  from  the  Capitol  to  Kennedy 
Stadium  starting  at  11  a.m.  A  united 
rally  is  scheduled  for  1  p.m. 

Recent  literature  from  NCFIU  indi- 
cates a  new  ploy  to  avoid  identification 
of  the  march  as  CPUSA  Inspired.  Al- 
though NCFIU  was  the  first  to  call  for 
the  April  26  action,  its  leaflets  now  read 
"Industrial  Union  Department — AFL- 
CIO— Calls  March  on  Wa:hinpton.  April 
26th.  1975.  For  Jobs  or  Income  Now!" 
NCFIU's  program  now  calls  for: 

NCFIU    Prooram 

FMERCENCr   SFSSION   OF  CONCRESS 

Set  A.side  All  Other  Business. 

Provide  Food  Free  from  Federal  Stocks  for 
those  in  Need 

Stop  Evictions,  Reposses.-lons.  Utility  Shut- 
O.is  and  Heal'h  Care  Plan  Cut-Ofls. 
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Exieiid  Unemployment  Benefits  for  Dura- 
tion of  Jobles.'iness  to  All.  Including  1st  Job 
Seekers  at  75';   of  Wages. 

Immediate  Public  Works  and  Service  Jobs 
for  .\n;Uons  of  Unemployed  and  Crash  Sum- 
mer Jobs  Program  for  3  Million  Youth,  at 
Uki.u  Wayes. 

JOBS  CIR  INCOMK 

.io  Hour  Week  With  No  Reduction  in  Pay. 

Pa.ss  A  btrengthened  Hawkins  Full  Em- 
ployment BUI   (H  R.  50). 

Keep  Scheduled  Co.st-of-Living  lucrea.e.^ 
In  Social   Security  Benefits  and  Raise 

Supjdonientary  Security  Income 

K:-:p.uKi  Tiacie  To  Create  J<.bs  and  Eoo  Cold 
War  Trade  Restrictions. 

RUM,    H\    K    AND    IRFEZf;    pnl'  tS    OF    Nt;(  hSStTIF-S 

.Sharply   Reduce   and   Eliminate  Taxe>;   for 
I  (cvor  And  Middle-Income  People, 
c  tUNcr  pRioRrriEs  now 

Slasli  The  Military  Budget!  No  More  Mili- 
Mry  Funds  For  Cainbodia.  South  Vietnam  Or 
Otlier  Corrupt  Dictatorships!  U-se  The  Money 
For  Social  Needs! 

Clo.se  Tax  Loophole.s  of  the  Super-Rich  and 
Corporations. 

Pass  A  Strong  Health  Security  Bill  To  As- 
Mire  AH  Adequate  Health  Care. 

Massive  Aid  to  Citie.s  and  Other  Areas  for 
Hcusiiig.  Schools.  Hospitals,  Mass  Transit. 
Day  Care,  etc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  NCFIU's  current  list  of 
sponsor.^  follows: 

List  of  Sponsors 

(Organizations  lis'ed  for  identification 
purpoi-er  only  ) 

PUBLIC    OFFICI.M.S 

Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke,  Member  of 
CVinKre.ss 

Mayor  Richard  Hatcher,  Gary.  Indiana. 

Percy  Sutton,  Manhattan  Borough  Presi- 
dent. 

James  Ferlo.  Pittsburgh  Model  Cities  Com- 
nii-.- loner. 

Frank  Earbaro.  New  York  State  Assembly- 
man. 

George  .\  Cincotta,  New  York  State  Assem- 
blyman. 

Miriam  Friedlander,  Member  of  New  York 
City  Council. 

Howard  L.  I.a---ker.  New  Y'ork  State  Assem- 
blyman. 

Fduard  L.  Sadowsky,  Member  of  New  York 
Ci'y  Council. 

Jean  Bellefeuille.  E.vec.  Dir.  Mobile  Home 
Owners  h  Tenants  A.san.  Epplng  HE. 

Jane  Benedict.  Chrpsn,  NY  Metropolitan 
Council  on  Housing. 

Thais  Blatnlk,  W.  Liberty  College  Campu.s 
Ministry,    Triadelphia.    W.    Va. 

Anne  Braden.  So.  Institute  for  Propagar.da 
i^-  Organizing,  Louisville. 

Thomas  J.  Brown,  Pres.  Serv.  Empl,  Int'l 
Unl-in,   Local   557,  Louisville. 

Rev.  Frank  Bulsmato,  OFM,  Ctr.  for  Peace 
.V  .=^0,-111  Justice,  S.F..  Cal. 

Harvey  Brenner.  Pres.  United  Auto  Wkrs, 
I  oc  ii  8*^8.  Los  Aniteles. 

Bill  Chandler.  Tx.  Dlr.,  United  Farm  Wkrs. 
of  America,  AFTy-CIO. 

Noam  Chomsky,  Professor.  Mass.  Institute 
f'f  Technology. 

Minona  J.  Clinton,  Human  Rcsotirces  Dev. 
Inst  .  AFL-CIO,  Pittsburgh. 

John  Dauer.  United  Farm  Workers,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

Gertrude  Decker,  Pres.  Bklyn.  Coiutcil 
rmma  la^arus  JewLsh  Women's  Clubs. 

Katherlne  DeShaw,  Coordinator,  Duluth 
C'Timunity  Health  Center. 

Jim  Doufilas,  Staff  Atfy,  Organlzacione.? 
Vnidas  Tx.  Valley  I^gal  ProJ. 

Henry  Feli.sone,  War  Tax  Resistance,  NYC. 

■William  Ferguson,  Steward,  AFSCME  Local 
171.  MatiLson  Wisconsin. 

I.nry  Fried,  Coordinator,  Coalition  for 
L.  oijomic  Survival.  Los  Angeles. 
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Rev.  Franklin  D.  Graham,  Prog.  Dir.,  NYC 
Council  of  Churches. 

Edward    Greer.    Assoc.    Prof,    of    Political 
Science.   Hampshire   Coll,   Amherst. 

Wib  Gulley.  Dlr..  N.C.  Ptibllc  Interest  Res. 
Group.  Durham,  N.C. 

Craig    Hart,    Dir,    Westside   Action    Center. 
Denver,  Colorado 

Donald  L.  Harvey.  Cayu^^a  Co.  .\ction  Pro- 
gram. Auburn,  NY. 

Marli  Hasegawa.  Pres.  Womens  Int'l  Le.igue 
for  Peace  &  Freedom. 

Wayne  Hollcy.  Comm.   for  Economic  Sur- 
vival. Utah. 

B^b  Holiowwa.  Past  Pres.  Molders  .fc  Allied 
Wrl-s,  Union,  Lcl.  374,  L.A. 

Daniel  J.  Kane.  ACA-IBT,  Local  111,  NYC. 
Earl  W.  Keihl.  Sr.  Infl  Reo.,  United  Fur- 
niture V.'orkers.  York,  Pa. 

Fanny   Klein.   Council   of  Senior   Citi.'cns. 
Bronx.  NY. 

Dr.  Ralph  Knopf.  Teople's  Mandate.  Bronx. 
NY. 

Sylvia  Kushner.  Exec.  Secy  ,  Chicago  Peace 
Council. 

Dan  Leahy.  Dir.,  Himiaa  Affairs  Program, 
Ithaca,  NY. 

Regis  Arthur  Lemaire,  Grosvcnor  Neighbor- 
hood House.  NYC. 

Carolyn  F.  Lobban,  Dejit.  of  Anthropology, 
R  I.  College,  Providence. 

Rodger  McAfee,  Comm    for  Economic  Sur- 
vival, Raisin  City.  Cal. 

Russell  McKnight,  Pres.  Huniani.it  Assn.  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Larry  Myers.  Boilermakers  Local  104.  Scat- 
tie. 

David    L.    I  orga'  ,    1st    V.P..    Iowa   Feder- 
ation of  Teachers. 

Shirley  Nelson,  Fellowship  for  Social  Jtis- 
tice,  San  Gabriel.  Cal. 

Howard  L.  Parsons.  Prof.  Dept.  of  Philoso- 
phy. Univ.  of  Brid.-jeport.  Conn. 

Sam   Pevzner.  Exec.   Dir.   Jewish    Cultural 
Clubs. 

Arline   Prigoff.   Radical   Alliance   of  Social 
Service  Workers.  NY. 

Sarah    Richio,    Neighborhood    Council    to 
Combat  PoverVy.  NY'C. 

Ramona  Rlpston,  Exec.  Dlr..  ACLU  of  So. 
Calif. 

Daniel    Rubin,    Chrpsn.,    Comm.    on    Un- 
employment &  Inflation,   Communist  Party. 
Gedalla   Sandler,   Gen.   Secy.   Jewish   Cul- 
tural Clubs. 

David   Seidell,   Education   Policy   Consult- 
ant, Alexandria,  Va. 

Sr.  Gretchen  Shaffer,  Catholic  Community 
Services,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Norman  SUberman,  Rockawav  Democratic 
Coalition,  NYC. 

Helen  Smart,  Treasurer,  Humanist  Assn.  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Nathan  Solomon,  People's  Party,  NY. 
Charlotte  B.  Spangler,  Exec.  Dlr.,  YWCA  of 
Brooklyn,  NY. 

Dirk  J.  Struik,  Professor,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Harrison    Tabor.    Pres.    Serv.    Empl.    Int'l 
Union.  Local  1 10,  Fresno. 

Theodore   Taylor.   Exec.   Dir.  Day   Care  & 
Child  E>ev.  Co-incil  of  America.  | 

Randy  Tufts.  Tucson  Public  Power. 
Dr.  Willard   Uphaus.  Exec.  Dir.  Emeritus, 
World  Fellowship.  Inc. 

Connie  Redblrd  Uri.  MD.  Indian  Women 
United  for  Social  Justice.  Cal. 

Sidney  A.  von  Luther,  Pres.  Nat'l  Coalition 
to  Fight  Inflation  &  Unemployment. 

Ft.  Ronald  Voss.  Center  for  Peace  &  Life 
Studies,  Indiana. 

Fr.  F.  B.  Williams,   Chapel   of   the   Inter- 
cession. NYC. 

Georgetta  WUUams.  Neighborhood   Board 
No.  1,  NYC. 

Jim  Williams,  Co-Editor,  iabor  Today. 
Sunny  Wise.  Vice  Pres.,  National  Student 
A.-sociation. 

E.   Victor  &   Judith   F.   Wolfensteln,   Pro- 
fessors, UCLA. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FRESNO,  CALIF..  RESOLUTION  ON 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 
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caslon  and  commemoration  of  the  60th  An- 
niversary of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Armenian 
people,  and  to  participate  in  the  activities  of 
Armenian  Heritage  week. 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF    CALIFOnNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage  last 
w"eek  of  House  Joint  Resolution  148 
marked  the  first  official  step  toward 
designating  April  24,  1975.  as  a  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  Mans 
Inhumanity  to  Man."  As  many  of  my 
colleagues  know,  this  designation  is 
prompted  by  the  recollection  of  the  1915 
genocide  which  the  Armenian  people  en- 
dured at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  na- 
tion. If  an  observance  of  this  nature  is 
to  be  a  truly  meaningful  testament  to  the 
occurrence  of  this  past  atrocity  and  an 
instructive  lesson  in  hopefully  preventing 
future  ones,  the  words  must  be  accom- 
panied by  action. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  city  of 
Fresno  in  my  congressional  district  is 
doing  just  that.  In  calling  this  fact  to 
the  attention  of  other  Members,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  proclamation  issued 
by  Mayor  Ted  C.  Wills  of  Fresno,  Calif., 
officially  designating  the  week  of  April 
20.  1975.  as  "Armenian  Heritage  Week." 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  a  significant  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  com- 
posed of  the  Armenian  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  progress  and  betterment 
of  life  through  agriculture,  commerce,  teach- 
ing, the  professions,  churches,  and  commu- 
nity organizations;  and 

Whereas,  the  Armenians  among  us  are  a 
remnant  people  of  a  nation  against  whom  the 
first  genocide  of  the  20th  century  was  made, 
beginning  on  April  24,  1915.  when  a  million 
and  a  half  of  them,  comprising  half  the  total 
of  Armenians  living  during  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, were  annihilated  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment through  a  series  of  well-planned  and 
secretly  Instituted  atrocities,  including  the 
murder  of  the  menfolk  and  the  forced 
marches  Into  the  deserts  of  the  women  and 
children,  where  their  ranks  were  decimated 
by  hunger,  lack  of  water  and  shelter;   and 

Whereas,  by  their  own  resolute  Christian 
faith  and  will  to  survive  and  live  again,  and 
the  generosity  of  many  In  the  United  States 
of  America  resulting  In  relief  operations,  a 
fraction  of  them  were  rescued  and  subse- 
quently immigrated  to  this  country  and  now 
comprise  several  hundred  thousand  in  num- 
ber; and 

Whereas,  their  contribution  to  the  build- 
ing of  America  Is  evident  by  their  leadership 
in  the  fields  of  education,  science,  medicine, 
the  arts  and  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  Armenian  community  Is  an 
integral  and  Important  member  of  this 
multi-ethnic  city  and  desires  to  help  create 
and  promote  a  greater  appreciation  for  each 
culture;  and 

Whereas,  we  Join  the  Armeniar^  on  this, 
the  60th  Anniversary  of  this  genocide,  to  af- 
firm our  conviction  that  genocide  in  what- 
ever form  and  against  whomever  it  is  perpe- 
trated, is  rejected  and  condemned  by  us  and 
all  peace-loving  and  Justice-seeking  people 
of  the  world: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Ted  C.  Wills,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Fresno,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  April  20-26,  1975,  as  Armenian  Heri- 
tage Week  and  Thursday,  April  24th  as  "Day 
of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhtimanlty  to 
Man,"  and  urge  all  the  citizens  of  Fresno  to 
render  proper  recogiiltlon  to  thl.s  solemn  oc- 


THE  MAKERS  OF  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or    r"t:NNSYLVANlA 

IN    yj\E  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16,  1975 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
rccomplishments  of  a  talented  young 
constituent  of  mine,  Miss  Margaret  S. 
Blakey  of  York,  Pa. 

In  a  recent  essay  contest  sponsored 
annually  by  the  American  Legion  for 
high  school  students.  Miss  Blakey  sub- 
mitted the  winning  essay.  Since  we  will 
soon  be  celebrating  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  our  country,  her  remarks  in  her 
essay  entitled  "The  Makers  of  American 
Democracy"  are  indeed  timely.  I  would 
now  like  to  share  Miss  Blakey's  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  for  I  believe  that  her 
views  are  original  and  expressive. 

The  essay  follows: 
The  Makers  of  American  Dcmocracy 

In  1776  when  Great  Britain's  thirteen 
American  colonies  banded  together  and 
proclaimed  that  from  that  day  forward  they 
w  .lid  exist  as  an  independent  nation,  free  of 
all  ties  with  Great  Britain,  the  rest  of  the 
world  laughed.  They  thought  that  the  United 
States  of  America  was  a  lofty  name  for  a 
group  of  pompous  colonists,  and  "democ- 
ra?y,  "  the  proposed  form  of  government,  a 
preposterous,  .slightly  ridiculou.-,  idea  that 
could  never  possibly  succeed. 

Time  have  proved  them  wrong,  for  in  tlie 
200  years  that  have  passed  since  the  colonies 
declared  their  independence,  the  United 
States  has  not  only  survived  but  has  risen 
to  become  the  wealthiest,  most  industrial- 
ized, most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  As 
the  country  nears  its  Bicentennial  Anniver- 
sary, it  seems  only  natural  that  many  Amer- 
icans will  pause  to  reflect  on  our  history  to 
determine  Just  what  has  enabled  us  to  be- 
come the  nation  we  are  today  and  who  has 
played  a  role  in  forming  and  shaping  our 
government  in  making  American  democracy. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  America  are  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  tliose  men  who  were 
primarily  responsible  for  drafting  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  other  Important  documents  of  the  day. 
They  were  the  backbone  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  through  them  came  the 
philosophies  that  guided  the  colonists  in 
their  struggle  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Great 
Briti.m's  rule.  While  their  contributions  to 
the  shaping  of  the  United  States'  democratic 
government  are  invaluable,  it  is  necessary  to 
realize  that  democracy  did  not  start  with  the 
Founding  Fathers.  Many  of  the  basic  tenets 
of  this  philosophy  began  hundreds  of  years 
before,  and  the  Found tng  Fathers  were  the 
receptacle  for  a  wealth  of  ideas  that  had 
arisen  before;  they  gathered  the  many  scat- 
tered principles  of  democracy  and  molded 
them  together  with  unique  ideas  of  their 
own  into  a  workable  philosophy  that  became 
the  foundation  of  American  government. 

Democracy  actually  began  in  Greece  more 
than  2000  years  ago.  In  600  B.C.  the  Greeks 
stated  their  concept  that  every  citizen  should 
take  an  active  part  in  government.  All  the 
male  citizens  met  In  a  general  assembly  and 
voted  on  issues  concerning  the  community. 
They  elected  officials  to  make  laws  and  deter- 
mine policy,  and  they  had  a  Judicial  system 
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to  see  that   the  law  was  administered  prop- 
erly- 
Several  other  cultures  also  inntienred  de- 
mocracy in  the  United  States  Cicero,  the  an- 
•  letn  Roman  philosopher,  believed  that  every 
person  has  some  basic  rights  and  that  polit- 
ical   power   comes    from    the    coi^'sent   of   the 
ppop;?     Both  of  tlie^e  principles  are  ati  inte- 
yr^il  part  of  our  cvnTfiu  political  philosophy. 
J  he   Declaration   ci    Independence   mirrors  a 
ba.^tc  Christian  belief  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  God    In  the  vears  following;  the  Revo- 
lutionary  War  several   French   writers   influ- 
enced  Anvrican    thinking.   Montesquievi   be- 
lieved  ill   the  separation  of  executive,   legis- 
lative, and  judicial  powers.  Voltaire  professed 
ihat  no  goveriuneni  had  the  :-it;ht  to  invade 
on   the  rights  and   freedoms    jf  the   individ- 
ual; and  Rossean  said  that   the  only  rightful 
rulers  are  'hose  chosen  freely  by  the  people.' 
English    principles   have   alv  ays   been    im- 
portant, being  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  for- 
eign   influences  on    .^inencan   democracy    In 
1^15   when   King  John   approved  the  Magna 
Carta,    he   established   provisions   to   protect 
the   citizens   against    unlawful    arrest,    ta.xa- 
tion  withotit  representation,  and  unfair  trials 
bv  guaranteeing  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury. 
Other   English   writers  of   the   Revolutionary 
period     Coke.    Sidney,    Harrington.    Hobbes. 
;i:;d   Locke — were   important   in    the   shfpmg 
of    the    .American    Constitution,    From    these 
writers  came  the  basic  outline  of  our  judicial 
system   and   the   two-party   political   system 
Locke   was  probably   the  most   miluential  of 
the    English    writer.;;     he    believed    that    the 
purpose   of   government   was   to   protect    the 
ave-,  liberties,  and  riglils  of  the  people.  With 
I  o.-ke  originated  the  Social  Contract  Theory. 
v\  hah  embodies  the  idea  that  the  state  aro.se 
as  a  voluntary  act  of  free  men.  that  it  exists 
TO  serve  the  will  of  the  people  who  are  the 
only  source  of  political  power,  and  that  they 
may   distribute   that   power  as   they   see   tit" 
The  American  colonists  were  aware  of  these 
principles,  and   they   used   them  extensively 
I  nomas  Jefferson,  the  priiic  ipal  writer  of  the 
Declaration    of    Independence.    u.sed    Locke's 
Social   Contract   Theory   as   the   justification 
for   the   American   Revolution,   arguing   that 
the  King  and  his  ministers  had  violated  the 
Contract    Samuel  Adams  was  ciMoling  Locke 
when   he   said    that    all    men   had   a   natural 
right    to    change    a    bad    constitution    for    a 
better   one    whenever   they   have    it    in    their 
power  to  do  so  ' 

The  Founding  Fathers  leaned  heavily  on 
the  experiences  of  the  colonists  in  the  New- 
World  when  writing  the  Constitution  that 
was  to  frame  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  idea  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, that  is  having  a  constitution  that  ex- 
pressly states  the  powers  of  the  government 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual,  was  one 
that  had  been  established  in  America  many 
vears  before  the  Revolution  John  Adams 
wrote  the  Ma.ssachusetts  constitution  in  1780. 
and  John  Jay  wrote  the  New  York  constitu- 
tion in  1777;  these  constitutions  .served  as 
models  in  the  planning  of  the  new  national 
government.  Adams,  like  Moniesquieu.  ar- 
tnied  .strongly  for  a  limited  government  with 
.1  balance  ot  power  between  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  branches  of  govern- 
inenf. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  pragmatic: 
'hey  learned  from  their  past  mistakes  Ben- 
lamin  Franklin  remembered  the  failure  of 
Ills  Albany  Plan  of  Union  m  1754.  and  George 
Washington  knew  from  his  experiences  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  the  problem  of  trying  to 
deal  with  a  weak  legislature.  Thev  both  took 
^teps  to  prevent  these  problems  from  occur- 
ring in  the  new  government  of  the  United 
■-•tales.' 

Jame.s  Madison  is  a  name  tiiat  is  synony- 
mous with  democracy.  For  his  tireless  efTorts 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  he 
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earned  himself  the  title  "Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution." Madison  kept  records  of  this 
historical  a.ssembly.  later  publishing  them; 
but  Americans  mostly  remember  hi.m  for  his 
ability  to  work  out  a  compromise  between 
differing  factions  when  a  middle  ground 
seemed  impossible. 

Most  state  constitutions  adopted  during 
the  Revolution  contained  a  clear  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  all  persons.  The  man  respon- 
sible for  the  first  American  bill  of  rights  was 
George  Mason.  He  wrote  the  Virginia  Decla- 
ration of  Rights  of  1776.  James  Madison  fol- 
lowed Mason's  example  wlien  lie  pnposfd  the 
first  tea  amevidments  to  the  Consiitution. 
which  became  known  a",  the  Bill  of  Rltihts,' 
The  myri.id  of  foreign  lnfUiei;ces  coupled 
with  native  ideas  has  produced  a  doctrine  of 
democracy  that  is  distinctlv  American.  Al- 
though some  of  the  principles  are  directly 
traceable  to  a  specific  origin,  most  have  inter- 
mingled: and  it  has  become  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish which  thought  came  from  exactly 
which  origin.  We  have  taken  the  most  useful 
sections  from  several  different  political  doc- 
trines and  combined  them  in  the  way  most 
suitable  to  our  needs.  The  result  has  been 
a  philosophy  that  bear.=-  siniilarities  to  many 
others  and  at  the  same  time  remains 
uiiiquelv  different. 

■Democracy  like  all  other  words,  ideas,  or 
institutions  of  men  has  a  historv  and  that 
historv  is  not  static  but  dynamic.'  Just  as 
democracv  did  not  start  with  the  Fj-.iuding 
Fathers,  ii  did  not  end  with  them  either 
There  is  continuous  change  as  we  strl\e  to 
attain  the  democratic  ideals  of  equality  for 
all  men  in  the  sense  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  and  the  right  of  each  man  to  pursue 
with  absolute  freedom  his  own  Interests  so 
long  as  he  does  not  Infringe  upon  tlie  rights 
of  others  1  hese  are  the  goal:^  we  are  working 
for  and.  If  realized,  would  signify  that  we 
had  reaciiea  a  perfect  democracy.  Every 
American  should  be  concerned  with  moving 
closer  to  the.-;e  ideals,  for  the  quality  of 
democracy  depends  on  the  quality  of  par- 
ticipation: democracy  needs  people  to  make 
it  Work,  A-<  tlie  Founding  Fathers  and  all 
those  who  went  before  them  are  responsible 
for  making  the  demoiracy  we  have  now.  .so 
do  we,  in  turn,  have  the  opportuniLv  as  citl- 
i-ens  of  the  United  S.ates  today  to  be  the 
"Makers  of  Americ.tn  Democracy  "  for  tomor- 
row. This  i.-j  the  challenge  presented  to  our 
generation,  and  the  way  in  whlcii  we  meet 
that    challenge    wUI    determine    our    future. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

of     INDHN.'V 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  include  my  Washington  Re- 
port, "The  National  Debt": 

The  National  Debt 
In  my  discussion  of  the  economy  it  will 
usually  not  be  long  before  someone  brings 
up  the  size  of  the  national  debt.  People  are 
concerned  about  its  enormity,  and  they  want 
to  know  how  long  we  can  continue  to  add 
to  it.  when  we  are  going  to  pay  it  off.  and 
what    its   effects   aie   on    the    economy. 

Although  most  of  us  place  the  problem  of 
our  $540  billion  national  debt  near  the  top 
of  our  li.st  of  problems,  econoi.ii  ■  exotTt.'^. 
strangely  enough.  Just  don't  seem  to  gel  as 
worried  about  the  si/e  of  the  national  debt 
as  they  do  .ibout  achievir.g  economic  growth., 
liigh  levels  of  production  and  cmploy:rieni. 
or  reasonable  price  stability. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  federal  debt 
is  huge.  The  question  is  has  it  gotten  loo 
big?  Federal  debt  has  been  shrinking  as  a 
portion  of  total  output  and  Lotul  debt.  and. 
to  the  surprise  of  most  of  us,  the  federal 
government  has  borrowed  more  con.'^ervativc- 
ly  than  the  rest  of  the  economy.  The  1954 
total  debt  of  $271  billion  amounted  to  75' 
of  the  gro.ss  national  product  (GNP).  while 
t  )dav's  .$540  billion  debt  represents  oiil\ 
about  38  •  of  our  current  one-and-one-half 
trillion  dollar  GNP  While  federal  debt  has 
grown  l)y  45'  si-ice  1950.  private  debt  !..i  ; 
iiKieased  bv  800'  .  and  the  federal  debt,  as 
comp.nred  with  to'al  wealth.  Is  much  smaller 
than  It  was  20  vears  ago.  The  critical  test  for 
determining  if  the  federal  debt  is  too  large  is 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  lender  that 
the  government  will  be  able  to  repay  the  debt. 
The  federal  government  pays  the  lowest  rate 
of  Interest  of  at:y  borrower  in  the  economy. 
This  is  certain  evidence  that  hard-headed 
lenders,  such  as  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies, consider  the  federal  government  to  be 
tire  best  of  all  credit  risks.  So  the  upper  limit 
of  'edcr.ll  debt  i,^  established  by  the  willing- 
ness and  ability  of  the  American  people  to 
support  their  government. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  still  uncomfort.ible 
knowing  that  our  government  seenis  to  make 
no  effort  to  pay  back  what  it  has  borrowed. 
We  look  at  the  national  debt  as  a  heavy  bur- 
den we  are  selfishly  passing  on  to  our  chil- 
dren. But  the  chief  way  we  can  burden  them 
is  to  use  up  the  nation's  stock  of  capital 
goods  so  that  the  nation  will  be  less  pro- 
ductive in  the  future.  If  we  pass  on  an  in- 
ternal debt  (that  is.  a  debt  owed  by  a  gov- 
ernment to  its  own  citizens  I  there  are  some 
distributional  effects  among  people  (for 
example,  interest  pa\TOents  go  from  all  the 
people  to  a  few  people  who  hold  the  govern- 
ment securities).  If.  however,  the  debt  is 
external  (owed,  that  is.  to  foreigners)  there 
is  a  net  reduction  in  the  goods  and  services 
available  to  Americans. 

Tlie  toughest  question  about  the  eifects  of 
federal  delicils  is  whether  they  cause  infla- 
tion Traditional  economic  thought  holds 
that  federal  budget  deficits  do  cause  infla- 
tion, but  modern  economics  finds  it  is  not  an 
easy  question  to  answer.  For  one  thing, 
there  i-;  no  systematic  relationship  between 
a  budget  deficit  and  inflation-  a  deficit  of  a 
given  size  may  be  inflationary  in  one  year 
and  not  in  another.  In  the  past  we  have  had 
inflation  along  with  a  budget  surplus  and 
falling  prices  along  with  a  budget  deficit  If 
the  economy  is  sagging  badly,  as  it  is  todav. 
A  deficit,  and  the  economic  stimulation  it 
implie.s.  can  be  healthy  for  the  economy  The 
alternative  is  to  permit  the  economy  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely  in  recession  with  growing 
stagnation  and  unemployment.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  economy  is  running  at  full  steam 
and  overheats,  even  a  small  deficit  may  be 
excessive. 

The  debt  also  has  bignificant  psychological 
effects.  A  businessman  may  be  dissuaded 
from  ail  Investment  by  reckless  public  spend- 
ing or  encouraged  to  make  an  investment  be- 
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cause  of  an  economy  stimulated  by  govern- 
ment spending.  Obviously,  wasteful  govern- 
ment spending  and  a  careless  attitude  to- 
ward govenxment  deficits  erode  public  sell 
i.iscipline  and  can  lead  to  disastrous  infla- 
i  ton, 

Btulgct  deficits  and  surpluses  may  not  be 
(,iii.e  as  dominant  in  the  economy  as  we 
have  sometimes  thought.  Much  of  the  Infla- 
tion of  recent  years,  for  example.  Involves 
food  and  fuel  prices  and  occurred  independ- 
ently of  changes  In  the  national  debt.  Inter- 
national conditions,  collective  bargaining 
;i.,Tecment.j.  and  technology,  to  name  a  few 
faj'.ors,  may  l-.ave  a  greater  Influence  on  the 
economy  than  a  deficit  or  a  surplus.  None- 
l:.ele.;s,  federal  deficits  are  still  very  im- 
portant. Lower  federal  spending  eventually 
moans  less  demand  In  the  economy  and  lower 
prices.  The  real  cause  of  Inflation  is,  of 
course,  an  imbalance  between  supply  and 
demand,  when  demand  is  greater  than  sup- 
ply, prices  rise:  when  supply  is  greater  than 
domand.  prices  level  off  or  fall. 

Oddly,  contemporary  economists  tell  u3 
that  we  may  never  pay  off  the  debt  and  that 
there  are  some  disadvantages  If  we  did.  They 
point  out  that  we  would  gain  little  by  pay- 
ing It  off.  Of  course,  our  children  would  no 
longer  be  taxed  to  pay  the  Interest  on  a  debt. 
But.  if  there  were  no  debt,  we  would  lose  an 
important  mechanism  for  stabilizing  the 
economy.  In  a  faltering  economy,  govern- 
ment spending  creates  demand  and  jobs  and 
returns  us  to  prosperity.  If  the  debt  were 
paid  off,  we  would  also  lose  government  bonds 
as  a  safe  form  of  Investment  and  deprive  In- 
dividuals and  businesses  of  safe  and  easily 
convertible  securities.  In  addition,  over  $500 
billion  In  taxes — the  equivalent  of  $2,200 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  na- 
tion— would  have  to  be  raised  to  pay  off  the 
debt. 

The  point  of  all  of  this  Is  that  the  federal 
debt  is  a  serious  matter  and  that  new  debt 
should  be  computed  carefully,  always  with 
an  eye  to  balanced  Inflationary  tendencies 
with  needed  economic  stimulation. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1975 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
submit  for  the  Record  the  results  of  my 
newsletter  poll,  taken  in  February  and 
March  of  this  year: 
Thirteenth  District  of  Fi.orida  QuESTiorf- 

NAiRE    Results.    February-March     1975 — 

Total  Responses:  14.975 

I  In  percentage] 

1.  'WTilch  do  you  feel  Ls  the  single  most 
important  economic  Issue? 

(a)   'Unemployment 39 

lb)    Inflation 55 

(c)    No  answer 6 

2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  tax  cut,  even  if  It 
means  a  greater  budget  deficit?     j 

(a)  Yes 52 

(b)  No    --- 44 

(c)  No  answer 4 

3.  During  a  period  of  high  unemployment, 
do  you  favor  the  government  providing  Jobs 
for  those  temporarily  unemployed? 

(al   Yes 78 

(b)  No    19 

(c)  No  answer 8 
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4."  Do  you  favor  wage  and  price  controls  as 
an  answer  to  our  economic  problems? 

(a)  Yes 61 

(b)  No    35 

(c)  No  answer 4 

5.  President  Ford  proposes  to  limit  co-t- 
of-livlng  mcreases  for  social  security  recipi- 
ents to  5  percent.  Do  you  agree? 

(a)  Yes 30 

(b)  No    67 

(c)  No  answer 3 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  temporary  delay  of 
environmental  controls  on  automobiles  and 
industry  to  help  ease  our  energy  problems? 

(a)  Yes 67 

(b)  No 30 

(c)  No  answer 3 

7  To  deal  with  our  energy  problems,  do 
you  favor; 

(a)  Gas  rationing  to  individuals 31 

(b)  Gas  rationing  to  service  stations 8 

(c)  Tax  on  all  oil  imports 17 

(d)  Tax  on  gasoline 17 

(e)  Tax  on  cars  by  weight 23 

(f)  Tax  on  cars  by  horsepower 27 

(g)  None  of  the  above 21 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  program  of  national 
health  Insurance? 

(a)  Yes 83 

(b)  No    15 

(c)  No  answer 2 

9.  If  so,  should  the  program  be  oper- 
ated by; 

(a)  Tlie  Federal  Government  as  part  of 

social    security 62 

(b)  The  private  insurance  companies —     23 

(c)  No  answer 15 

10.  Should  a  national  health  irLsurance 
program  cover: 

(a)  All  medical  bills 64 

(b)  Only    catastrophic    medical    prob- 

lems       25 

(c)  No  answer 11 

11.  U.S.  troops  in  Europe: 

(a)  Increase    3 

(b)  Maintain  at  present  level 34 

(c)  Decrease   30 

(d)  Bring  them  all  home 28 

(e)  No  answer 5 

12.  Is  it  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  'United 
States  to  continue  providing  arms  and  mlll- 
tajy  equipment  to  Israel? 

(a)  Yes 61 

(b)  No    33 

(c)  No  answer 6 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  following  article  from  the  March  3, 
1975,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
makes  clear,  the  world  is  moving  rapidly 
toward  universal  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem. In  order  for  the  United  States  to 
remain  competitive  in  the  world  market- 
place, it  is  vital  that  we  make  the  transi- 
tion to  the  metric  system  without  undue 
delay.  Following  the  lead  of  a  number 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Teague,  Mr.  Heckler,  and  Mr. 
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McClory,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation that  would  help  facilitate  such  a 
change. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Metric  Conversion  Assistance  Board  to 
study  the  best  ways  of  converting  to  the 
metric  sy.stem,  taking  into  account  the 
interests,  needs,  and  views  of  all  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  and  other  inter- 
ested groups.  The  Board,  after  complet- 
ing its  study,  would  then  recommend 
appropriate  legislation  for  effecting  the 
transition. 

Since  the  chanr^e  to  the  metric  .system 
is  inevitable,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us, 
I  think,  to  make  that  change  as  painles.s 
as  possible  for  everyone,  and  that  can 
only  be  done  by  means  of  careful  and 
thorough  planiiing  and  the  provision  ol 
v'hatcver  assistance  may  be  necessary. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Metric  System  Is  Creeping  in  on 
United  States 

Steadily,  w  ithout  much  f.\nfare,  the  U  S. 
is  adopting  the  metric  system — the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures  used  by  most  of 
the  world. 

Leading  the  shift  are  businesses — espe- 
cially those  competinji  abroad— educators, 
some  federal  agencies. 

Also,  a  new  push  is  getting  under  way 
in  Congress  to  make  metrics  the  official  sys- 
tem for  the  nation  within  a  decade.  It's  a 
legislative  issue,  debated  now  and  again 
for  almost  150  years,  that  may  finally  be 
resolved. 

S.ving  by  GM,  In  tlie  meantime  — 

General  Motors,  the  nation's  largest  man- 
ufacturer, is  swinging  to  a  policy  of  design- 
ing all  new  parts  In  metrics.  The  giant  firm 
wants  to  harmonize  production  for  all  GM 
plants  around  the  world.  In  the  U.S..  11  will 
affect  about  40.000  of  GM's  suppliers. 

Pintos  and  Mustangs  equipped  with  2.3- 
liter  engines  are  being  powered  by  motors 
designed  entirely  in  metrics.  An  es'ima'cd 
30  to  40  per  cent  of  Ford's  production  is  in 
foreign  markets  where  metrics  are  the  stand- 
ard. A  shift  in  the  U.S.  will  make  parts  inter- 
changeable. 

Big  international  firms  such  as  Caterpillar 
Tractor,  John  Deere.  International  Harvester 
and  IBM  have  been  using  metrics  for  years 
in  foreign  trade.  They  are  now  working  on 
plans  to  use  more  of  the  same  specifications 
in  the  U.S. 

Before  long,  shoppers  may  be  buying 
clothing  and  textiles  with  sizes  In  centi- 
meters and  meters,  rather  than  in  Inches  and 
yards.  Sears  Roebuck,  J.  C.  Penney  and  Levi 
Strauss,  among  others,  are  now  studying  the 
imnact  of  such  changes. 

Some  canned  and  packaged  foods  will  soon 
be  carrying  metric  equivalents  to  ovtnccs 
and  pounds  on  their  labels. 

Later  this  year,  Seven-Up  soda  will  come 
In  '2 -'iter  and  liter  bottles,  as  a  stibstitiite 
for  pints  and  quarts. 

By  1979,  all  wine  sold  in  the  U.S.  will  be 
in  metric  bottles. 

Paper,  too.  An  International  panel  has 
agreed  on  a  new  standard  size  for  widely 
used  office  paper — 210  by  280  millimeters. 
It  may  eventually  replace  the  8 '.2  by  11 -inch 
paper  found  in  most  U.S.  offices  today. 

Many  adults  will  be  in  for  some  trying 
times  computing  the  new  figures.  But  younc- 
sters  In  many  parts  of  the  country  are  al- 
ready getting  their  first  taste  of  the  new 
standards  in  school. 

At  least  14  States  are  In  the  early  stages 
of  preparing  classwork  in  metrics.  Six  have 
enacted  laws  calling  for  the  metric  system 
to  be  taught.  In  California,  all  elementary- 
school  texts  must  Include  metrics  by  1976. 
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Jfaryland  has  a  six-year  program  of  iiLstruc- 
iion  to  shift  to  the  new  system. 

Many  federal  agencies  are  getting  on  tlie 
metric  bandwagon,  as  well. 

The  U  S.  Patent  Office  is  eivcoviraglng  In- 
•  enters  to  Include  both  types  of  mea.sure- 
:nents  in  their  patent  applications. 

Even  ships.  The  Maritime  Administration 
has  ordered  all  si  ips  to  be  built  to  metric 
Pleasures  by  1980  All  maritime  cargo  now 
traveling  to  and  froi.i  Europe  i.s  marked  with 
dual  dimensions. 

Federal  environment  U  polhition  standards, 
.Agriculture  Department  crop  reports  and  fed- 
eral radio-signal  meast.reinents  all  carrv  the 
new  figures. 

Kilometers,  as  well  as  miies  are  cropping 
up  on  highway  signs  a-s  .several  States  trv 
out  the  new  system. 

Some  television  and  radio  stations  are  re- 
porting temperatures  m  both  Fahrenheit 
and  centigrade  degrees. 

The  American  National  Metric  Council  has 
been  set  up  by  private  industry  to  aid  busi- 
ness and  government  m  the  conversion  proc- 
ess. 

However,  most  e.xperts  agree  that,  if  the 
entire  nation  is  to  go  metric,  it  must  have 
full  federal  backing — an  idea  that  has  been 
kicking  around  since  Thomas  Jetrer.son  urged 
adoption  of  a  decimal  system  150  years  ago. 

In  1866.  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
recommended  shifting  to  the  decimal  system. 
but  little  came  of  the  propositi  Finally,  in 
1968.  Congre.ss  ordered  'he  Department  of 
Commerce  to  look  into  the  problem.  It  con- 
cluded that  the  transition  to  metrics  was 
inevitable  and  the  .sooner  it  was  carried  out 
the  better. 

The  Senate  adopted  conversion  legislation 
in  1972  and  seemed  Jusi  as  ready  to  pass  a 
similar  bill  last  year.  But  the  measure  bogged 
down  in  th»  House,  in  large  part  because  of 
the  Insistence  of  labor,  along  with  some  busl- 
ne.ss  groups,  that  the  Government  should  pay 
for  new  metric-measure  tools  and  equipment 
made  to  the  metric  standard. 

Is.iiie  of  subsidies!.  One  spoiLsor  of  metric 
legislation,  Repre.sentative  Olln  Teague 
iDem.).  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House 
Sciences  and  Astronautics  Committee  which 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  bill,  says  it  will  be 
•one  of  the  first  bills  to  come  out  of  com- 
mittee." However,  aides  say  Mr.  Teague  is 
against  federal  subsidies  for  such  things  as 
replacement  of  tools.  'Youd  need  a  Oovern- 
ment  inspector  in  everv  tool  bov  ■■  says  the 
aide. 

Nevertheless,  an  official  of  the  AFL  rio 
says  labor  will  insist  on  federal  subsidies  be- 
cause "metric  conversion  would  put  a  great 
burden  on  workers.'  As  an  example,  the  offi- 
cial argues  that  a  typical  machinist  who  buys 
his  own  tools  might  spend  as  much  as  $4,000 
for  a  new  set  of  metric-measure  tools.  Many 
small  businesses  say  much  the  same  thing- 
replacing  existing  equipment  could  prove 
prohibitive. 

A  bill  in  the  Senate,  sponsored  by  Claiborne 
Pell  (Dem  ),  of  Rhode  Island,  would  provide 
grants  of  up  to  $2,000  to  off.set  retooling  costs. 

Says  one  Industry  official: 

'There's  bound  to  be  a  lot  of  hauling  and 
tugging  over  the  final  version  of  the  bill, 
but  if  everybody  gives  a  litle  I  think  we  can 
finally  get  the  switch  to  metrication  under 
way." 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  estimate  that 
the  switch  could  add  from  500  to  700  million 
dollars  In  exports  a  year— and  foreign  firms 
could  Increase  sales  300  to  500  million  m  the 
US. 

Failure  to  make  the  switch  would  leave 
the  U.S.  out  of  step  with  the  entire  indus- 
trialized world.  About  the  only  nations  that 
have  not  adopted  the  metric  system  are  Bru- 
nei. Burma.  Liberia,  the  Yemen  Arab  Re- 
public and  the  Yemen  People's  Democratic 
R>'pobUc. 
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DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  AND    ' 
CONSULTANT  CONTRACT 


HON. 


IN 


LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCO.MSIN 
IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wed7iesdatj.  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wa.shington 
correspondent  Seth  Kantor  of  the  De- 
troit News  in  a  story  published  April  10 
has  described  the  follovvinfi  cxtimple  of 
Pentagon  watchkccpine  on  iii,>  ronipnrts 
of  the  world: 

IFrom  tlie  Detroit  News,  .April  10,  1975) 

DtFF.NSK    DfPAPTME.NT    A.Vn    CiiN'.-.,tiTANr 
CONTR.ACT 

I  By  Seth  Kantor) 
W.ASHiNGToN.^The  Pentagon  savs  it  can  t 
figure  out  the  likely  political  impact  of  any 
possible  US.  military  force  in  the  Middle 
East,  so  it  has  hired  an  outside  coiistiltant  to 
find  the  an.-wer,  for  ?in7.569. 

Both  the  Defense  Departm.-nt  and  the  con- 
sulting firm.  American  In  .titutes  for  Re- 
.search  lAIRi.  say  they  doi.'t  l!a\e  a  specific 
niovemeiu  of  military  force  in  mind 

What,  Is  certain  Is  that  AIR  came  up  with 
'!ie  idea  for  the  contract  and  the  Defeu'^e 
Depar'meni  sought  no  other  bidders  for  Hie 
Job,  according  to  Pentagon  rc-ord-; 

A  Pentagon  spoke.sman  told  the  Detr.ut 
News  that  on  March  11  AIR  ^-ot  a  contract  to 
stud.-  "the  political  impaci  of  US.  militarv 
force  111  the  Mid-Ea.st  '  because  the  Penta-on 
"cannot  come  up  with  precisely  the  same 
information  on  its  own  ■' 

The  study  is  to  be  conducted  in  Wa-shing- 
toii  much  of  it  concerned  with  reading 
new.spapers  from  Arab  nations  — said  officials 
both  in  the  Pentagon  and  at  AIR 

A  contract  officer  in  the  Defense  Supply 
Service,  the  agency  which  handled  the  non'- 
competitive.  unsolicited  contract  proposal 
from  AIR,  .-^aid  the  contract  does  not  ex- 
clude any  country  in  the  Middle  East  from 
the  study. 

But  the  man  in  charge  of  the  studv  does 
not  say  that.   He  is  Paul   A.  JureidUii.   born 
and  raised  In  Lebanon  and  now  a  U  S.  citizen 
He  said   Israel   is   not   to  be   included   in   his 
research. 

■No.  Not  Israel."  he  said.  •Somehow,  ue 
forget  that  Israel  is  in  the  Middle  East' 

So  far  the  Defense  Supply  Service  has  obli- 
gated $.35,015  for  the  first  year  of  the  study 
which  is  scheduled  to  continue  thro\igh 
June.  1977  The  Pentagon  calls  it  a  one- 
shot  deal 

Asked  if  the  $35,015  might  be  equal  to 
Jureldinis  annual  pay  at  AIR,  the  officer 
said  the  outlay  of  federal  funds  has  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  mans  salary  and  skills.  • 

Jureidiiu  sa.vs  that  ■  ba.sically  this  is  a 
fea.slbility  study  of  the  perceptions  of  edi- 
torial writers  and  poly-makers  in  the  Middle 
Ea.st.  First  we  have  to  develop  a  reliable 
method  of  measuring  those  perceptions" 

As  an  example.  Jureldini  said  he  wotild 
look  at  how  one  or  more  Mid-East  countries 
perceive  'a  US  military  force  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; Positivelv,  negativelv  or  not  at 
all." 

Jureidini  supervises  Mid-East  studies  at 
AIR,  a  private  think  tank'  with  major  of- 
fices at  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  and  in  the  nations 
capita!  It.s  chief  clients  are  a  number  of 
federal  agencies  that  provide  much  of  AIR  s 
search  into  the  behavioral  sciences. 


I  submit  that  matters  have  I'eachcd  a 
sorry  pa.ss  when  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, wii  1  the  entire  U.S.  intelligence 
and  diplomatic  information  apparatus  in 
the  Middle  East  at  its  dispo.sai.  must  pay 
someone  rifiht  downtown  here  $107,569 
to  read  Aiab  newspapers  to  as.scss  the 
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political  impact  of  a  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence in  the  area. 

But  in  addition,  the  contract  in  ques- 
tion is  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  type 
which  should  be  avoided  wherever  and 
whenever  possible.  The  proposal  to  the 
Defense  Department  was  unsolicited  and 
the  contract  let  without  competitive  bid- 
ding. Such  practices  extend  from  con- 
tracts with  individual  "consultants"  to 
tho.se  for  the  procurement  of  billions  in 
weapons  systems.  These  practices  are  a 
plague  in  a  time  of  extreme  stress  on 
Federal  resources.  The  foregoing  exam- 
I)le.  in  a  money  figure  anyone  can  com- 
prehend, is  a  wasteful  affront  to  the 
.'Vmerican  taxpayer. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  contract 
should  be  canceled  forthwith. 

Accordingly,  I  have  written  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  the  following  letter  re- 
questing an  explanation  of  the  contract: 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Plea.se  explain  to  me 
your  departments  Justification  for  Defense 
Supply  Service  contract  No.  MDA  903-75- 
C0210  to  the  American  Instxtutes  for  Re- 
.search.  ;J301  New  Mexico  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  published  in  the  Commerce 
Businos.s  Daily,  March  27.  1975. 

On  the  face  of  the  facts  set  forth  In 
the  attaclied  story  by  Seth  Kantor  of  the 
netrnit  News  Washington  bureau,  I  hope 
tliat  you  will  give  .serious  consideration  to 
the  immediate  cancellation  of  this  contract. 
Sincerely. 

Les  Aspin, 
Mrmbcr  of  Congress. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ADELE  GALIBER 


HON. 


RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1975 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  public  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  Adele  Galiber  of  Charlotte  Amalie 
who  was  recently  feted  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  held  in  her  honor  by  the  St. 
Thomas  Lions  Club.  Mrs.  Galiber,  a  pi- 
oneer St.  Thomas  music  teacher,  musi- 
cian, and  devoted  mother,  is  the  second 
person  so  honored  at  tne  Lion  Club's  an- 
nual dinner  in  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing Virgin  Islanders. 

Hundreds  of  persons  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands over  the  years  have  had  their  lives 
magically  touched  by  this  remarkably 
gifted  and  dedicated  teacher.  Mrs.  Gali- 
ber has  been  able  to  transcend  both  good 
times  and  bad  by  teaching  Uie  love  and 
appreciation  of  music  to  our  young  peo- 
ple for  over  40  years.  For  her  work  and 
her  achievei-nents  in  the  field  of  music 
education,  she  was  honored  in  1968  by 
the  first  civilian  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  per- 
sonally known  Mrs.  Galiber  and  the 
members  of  her  outstanding  family.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  little  bit  of  this  remarkable  woman  by 
including  the  following  article  from  the 
Virpin  Islands  Daly  News  to  be  printed 
forthwith: 

Lions  Clvb  To  Honor  A.  Galiber 
Linns  Club  of  St.  Thomas  will  hold  a  gala 
testimonial  dinner  and  dance  Friday  night 
honoring    Mrs.    Adele    Galiber,    pioneer    St. 
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rhomas  music  teacher,  nuisiciuu.  and  moth- 
er of  a  talented  family  of  prominent  Virgin 
Islanders. 

Lion  president  Al  Davis  announced  yester- 
(iav  that  tickets  for  the  event  .scheduled  for 
7  |)  m.  Friday  at  Frenchman's  Beef  hotel, 
may  be  purchased  from  any  Lion,  or  at 
Hayiies  Drug  Center  In  Barbel  Plaza. 

Mrs.  Galiber  retired  from  active  teaching 
m  the  public  schools  In  1968.  after  40  years 
oi  service,  and  she  was  honored  by  the  Vlr- 
v,in  Islands'  first  civilian  governor.  Paul  M. 
I'carson,  for  her  innovation  work  in  music 
education  during  the  depression  when  lim- 
ited funds  were  available  for  the  schools. 

Still  spry  and  hearty  in  her  retirement. 
Mr.  Galiber  devotes  daily  sessions  to  her 
beloved  piano,  and  to  her  'second  love.'  her 
Island  garden,  bursting  with  fruit  and  floral 
tributes  to  her  loving  care. 

A  teacher  and  counsellor  to  generations  of 
young  Virgin  Islands  mtisicians,  Mr.  Galiber 
reared  a  large  and  talented  family,  whose 
own  lives  have  conlributed  much  to  the  Vir- 
'jin  Islands. 

Son  navio  is  a  dentist,  with  offices  in  St. 
Tliomas  and  Washington.  DC,  and  another, 
Andre  is  a  physician,  with  offices  In  St.  Croix, 
Another  son  Rudolph  is  an  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  Public  Worlds,  and  Leayle  is  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  serving  as  adjutant  general 
of  the  new  Virgin  Islands  National  Guard. 
Daughter  Doris  is  a  ine//asoprano  with  the 
Oscar  Hainmerstein  group,  and  daughter 
Norma  is  a  supervisui  of  social  services  in 
Wa.shlngton,  DC. 

Friday's  dinner  dance  honoring  Mrs.  Gali- 
ber will  feature  the  music  of  Lion  Arthur 
Jepessen  and  His  Society  Baud  of  Relcnown. 
Cocktails  are  at  7  p.m.  dinner  at  8  p.m.. 
and  dancing  from  10  p.m. 

The  testimonial  to  Mr.  Galiber  Is  the  sec- 
ond In  an  annual  series  honoring  outstand- 
ing Virgin  I.slanders,  and  was  initiated  last 
year  with  a  testimonial  honoring  veteran 
teacher  and  .sportswoman.  "Miss  Edlth^'  Wil- 
liams. 

Proceeds  from  the  dinner  and  from  a  sou- 
venir program  ptibll.shed  for  the  occasion  will 
be  used  by  the  Lions  to  purchase  education 
equipment  and  materials  for  the  blind  of  St. 
1'homas. 

Lions  Club  of  St.  Thomas  recently  com- 
pleted the  purchase  of  a  $7,000  specially- 
equipped  van  to  be  used  in  transporting  the 
blind  and  the  aged. 
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ISRAEL'S    27TH    ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  27  years 
ago  today  the  State  of  Israel  was 
founded.  Tliese  past  27  years  stand  to 
the  people  of  all  natioias  as  a  symbol  of 
achievement  and  dedication  and  as  a 
reminder  that  determination  and  cour- 
age can  overcome  the  most  difficult  and 
tiTing  adversities. 

Since  1948.  with  the  support  of  many 
of  the  world's  nations  and  a  firm  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  world  JewTy, 
Israel  has  developed  a  democratic  gov- 
eniment,  an  expanding  economy,  and  a 
stable  society,  and  has  become  a  model 
of  growth  and  achievement  for  many 
other  emerging  nations.  In  meeting  the 
thallenges  of  a  harsh,  underdeveloped 
land,  the  Israelis  have  demonstrated  an 
initiative  and  determination  often  char- 
acterized as  the  epitome  of  the  pioneer- 
i!:g  .'-■pii'it  of  the  20th  century. 
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Their  economy  has  made  treniendoui? 
gains  since  the  bii-th  of  tlie  State.  From 
the  desert  has  been  built  highly  produc- 
tive agricultural  land.  At  the  same  time, 
the  coiuitry  has  encouraged  development 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  can  boast 
a  fine  symphony  orchestra.  Nobel  prize- 
winning  authors,  more  than  1,000  librar- 
ies and  5,000  schools,  seven  major  uni- 
versities and  52  colleges,  and  many 
museums  and  scholarly  institutes. 

Israel's  progress  has  been  recorded  by 
economic  indicators,  growth  rates  and 
production  figures.  But  these  numbei-s 
simply  camiot  describe  the  pride,  the 
perseverance,  the  sacrifices  that  have 
contributed  to  the  making  of  Israel. 

And  even  as  Israel  has  itself  been  de- 
veloping, it  has  offered  its  assistance  to 
other  developing  countries.  Believing 
that  the  gap  in  living  standards  between 
prosperous  and  poor  nations  is  a  danger 
to  international  stability  and  peace.  Is- 
rael has  sent  hundreds  of  instructors, 
advisers,  survey  missions,  and  builders 
to  dozens  of  countries  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  under  the  auspices  of 
U.N.  agencies  or  at  the  invitation  of  the 
governments  concerned.  The  Israel  peo- 
ple, having  found  a  measme  of  peace 
and  prosperity  after  centuries  of  adver- 
sity, seek  to  share  with  other  peoples  in 
many  lands  the  instruments  aiid  ways  of 
peace. 

But  as  the  Israel  people  have  made 
strides,  their  nation  has  been  continu- 
ally threatened  both  economically  and 
physically.  Only  because  of  Its  strong  and 
imyielding  desire  to  remain  free  and 
maintain  an  atmosphere  of  dignity  has 
it  been  able  to  overcome  these  tremen- 
dous odds.  Despite  the  pressures  imposed 
on  the  State  of  Israel — despite  a  future 
dimmed  by  imcertainty  and  danger — it 
has  continued  to  reaffirm  its  determina- 
tion to  remain  a  free  and  independent 
state. 

As  Americans  who  cherish  freedom, 
liberty,  and  equality,  we  take  note  of 
this  special  day — a  day  to  reaffirm  the 
ideals  on  which  Israel  was  founded  and 
a  day  to  remark  oa  the  determination 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Israel 
)3eople. 


RESIGNATION  OP  FAA  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR ALEXANDER  BUTTERFIELD 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER.  JR. 

or   CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'^ 

Wednesday,  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Alexander  P.  Butter- 
field  as  administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  will  be  greeted 
■with  mixed  emotion  by  the  Congress  and 
the  aviation  community. 

Unfoi-ttmately,  his  tenure  as  the  FAA 
Administrator  has  been  surrounded  by 
a  great  deal  of  controversy,  which  is 
largely  due  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Wa- 
tergate situation.  I  personally  feel  that 
Alex  Butterfield  gave  everything  he  had 
to  this  ,iob,  and  I  happen  to  think  that 
under  the  circumstances,  he  performed 
quite  admirably  in  a  verj-  dilTicult  job. 


Just  recently,  there  was  an  article  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  about  Mi*.  But- 
terfleld  which  pointed  out  that  he  ha.s 
devoted  considerable  time  and  attention 
to  the  FAA,  and  especially  the  iiroblem 
of  air  safely.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  field  of  avia- 
tion safety.  Mr.  Oscar  Bakke,  declared 
that  Mr.  Butlerfield  gave  great  attention 
to  aviation  safety  and  tried  to  effect  pos- 
itive chansips  in  this  vital  area  of  FAA 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardle.ss  of  Mr.  But- 
terfieJd's  difficulties  as  Administrator.  I 
itin  not  sure  that  anyone  could  perform 
this  job.  until  Congress  decides  to  do 
something  about  the  relationship  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Mr.  But- 
terifleld  and  liis  predecessors  for  the  most 
l)art,  have  been  frustrated  in  their  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  change,  because 
of  the  bureaucratic  interference  of  the 
DOT  on  practically  eveiy  FAA  sugges- 
tion on  safety  and  internal  organization. 
I  happen  to  think  that  tlie  Congress 
made  a  mistake  in  the  1966  legislation, 
which  established  tlie  DOT.  when  it 
ended  the  FAA's  independence,  and 
made  it  little  more  than  a  bureau  ol  the 
DOT. 

I  claim  to  have  no  insight  on  Mr.  But- 
terfield's  problems  in  this  connection, 
but  knowledgeable  people  in  the  field  oi 
aviation  tell  me  that  every  time  he  and 
his  subordinates  tried  to  affect  change, 
they  were  stymied  by  the  DOT  bureauc- 
racy. For  the  next  FAA  Administrator. 
I  hope  this  will  change. 

I  wish  Alexander  BuiteiTield  success 
in  his  future  enceavors  and  I  hope  that 
history  will  judge  his  performance  as 
administrator,  not  on  the  basis  of 
Watergate,  but  on  his  sincere  devotion 
to  the  job  of  Administrator  and  his  ef- 
forts to  make  aviation  a  vital  link  in  the 
Nation's  trai^sportation  system. 


WHO  NEEDS  IT? 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATlVES 

Wednesday,  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  15,  1975.  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  an  editorial  which  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleague.-^. 
This  editorial  deals  with  the  issue  ol 
Federal  land-use  legislation  and  asks  the 
question.  "Who  Needs  It?"  I  commend 
this  well  respected  new.spaper  for  rais- 
ing this  question.  For  the  last  few  years 
I  have  attempted  to  answer  this  same 
question,  and  have  concluded  that  it  will 
benefit  no  one — with  the  exception  of  a 
handful  of  environmentalists,  planners, 
and  Government  bm-eaucrats. 

The  American  people  certainly  neither 
need  nor  want  this  kind  of  restrictive 
Fedei-al  Government  involvement  in  lo- 
cal land-use  decisions.  The  public  pro- 
test against  this  legislation  last  year 
clearly  supports  this  conclusion.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  once  more  heed 
the  advice  of  the  people  and  reject  the 
concept  of  a  Federal  land-use  bill. 
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I  would  a.sk  the  Member.-,  of  this  body 
to   consider   this   thoughtful   .statement 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
I  From    the    Wall    Street    Jouiiiu!.    April    15, 
19751 
Who  Needs  It? 
iresideiitiaJ   Candidate   Mo  UdaJl.  a  prin- 
cipal backer  of  the  'land  use'    bill  iliat  died 
under  public   protest   in    1973,   hn.s   reintro- 
ci'.iced  a  less  authorization  sounding  version 
In  this  Conpress.  Bnt  the  qtie^-nun  remains. 
Who  Needs  It ' 

Chastened  by  tlie  lfi7:i  n-'u  ation?  that  he 
\.as  trvmg  to  ULsiall  a  US  Gosplan,  Mr. 
Udail  is  at  some  p.Tlns  to  explain  e.«scntial 
tUtiereiices  betv.cen  the  new  and  old  bills. 
The  new  one.  for  e.xaniple,  cor.'ains  no  fed- 
eral sanctions  asalnst  states  that  lio  not  set 
np  planning  operations  that  meet  federal 
st.indard.s.  The  old  bill  would  h.Tve  bludg- 
eoned them  Into  cooperatmR  by  threatening 
to  cut  off  federal  airport,  hij-hway  aiid  con- 
servation aid.  The  new  bill  also  retluces  the 
Scope  of  proposed  planning  activities,  appar- 
ently out  of  deference  to  politically  powertul 
groups— farmers,  for  example 

The  result  Is  that  Mr  Udail  can  iiow  pro- 
mote his  bill  with  the  modest  plea  that  the 
federal  government  Just  wants  to  be  helpfu) 
to  the  states.  It  want.s  to  fnve  them  .$500 
million  over  sLt  years  to  help  them  .^et  up 
planning  councils  and  no  one  is  going  to  lay 
a  liiiKer  on  any  state  that  prefers  to  jro  Its 
own  way.  Of  course,  participatint:  states 
would  only  get  a.  bit  of  money  initially;  they 
wouldn't  pet  the  full  federal  Rrant  until  their 
plan  (rot  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Now,  a.<  much  as  Mr  Udall  %\(nUd  lil<e  to 
stress  the  innocence  of  the  federal  land  use 
Initiative,  it  has  bro.id  and  profound  im- 
pUcations.  These  people  who  protested  m 
1973  obviously  had  .some  feel  for  those  im- 
plications, even  though  Mr  I'd.il!.  Senator 
Jaeksorj  and  others,  of  the  land  u-e  move- 
ment apparently  do  not. 

The  ownership  and  use  of  land  is  both  a 
t.unpible  and  Intangible  source  of  economic 
and  political  power.  In  the  United  States,  un- 
like moGt  nsUous  of  the  world,  land  owner- 
ship is  widely  dispersed  and  real  estate  has 
loni^  been  a  means  for  almost  anyone  with 
a  few  dollars  to  acqui.c  some  lastlm;  sub- 
stance. There  are  substantial  political  differ- 
ences between  countries  where  millions  of 
people  own  their  own  land  and  countries 
where  all  land  Is  owned  by  the  state  or  much 
of  it  is  owned  by  an  aristocracy,  the  crown 
or  large-scale  private  landlords  That  differ- 
ence is  mainly  In  the  political  outlook  of  the 
electorate,  Itjs  .^nse  of  Independence  and 
freedom.  It  Is  not  easily  defined  but  that 
makes  It  no  less  Import.int. 

Land  ownership  has  never  carried  unre- 
stricted rights.  Land  use  restrictions  have 
been  applied  mainly  through  local  ?onlng 
laws,  so  that  one  man's  ideas  of  how  to  use 
his  land  would  not  Inflict  some  intolerable 
difficulty  or  annoyance  on  his  neighbor. 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  with  zon- 
ing boards  knows  that  questions  over  how  a 
man  can  use  his  land  are  often  .«,ensitlve  and 
comple.x.  It  ts  the  kind  of  question  that 
demands,  in  a  society  .such  as  ours,  .settle- 
n;ent  at  the  local  level. 

It  is  safe  enough  to  .say  that  zoning  as  it 
i,ow  exists  does  not  seriously  Impede  the 
workings  of  market  forces  to  put  land  to  Its 
highest  and  most  efficient  uses.  That.  In  turn, 
provides  an  underlying  base  for  an  efficient 
economy— that  Is  to  say  an  economy  capable 
of  generating  Jobs  and  a  high  sUindard  of 
living  It  is  not  a  neat  looking  sybieni:  there 
are  lots  of  zoning  fights  and  neighborly 
rf[uabb!e^,  but  It  adjusts  to  changing  needs 
and  fortunes  m  a  rationing  a  finite  resource 
Mr.  Udall  says  he  merely  wants  to  provide 
■  broad  policy  and  financial  incentives  and 
also  to  put  the  federal  governments  house 
m  order  '■  That  la-st  Is  a  tall  order  indeed.  We 
t.iid  no  popular  t;round.'-',\e!!.  L'nt:l  he  .cmies 
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up  with  more  convincing  arguments,  i;  seems 
only  fair  to  keep  asking,    who  needs  It?  ' 


April  10,  iu:rj 


COMPLAINT   FILED   AGAINST   PORT 
AUTHORITY  TOLL  INCREASE 


ST,   ADALBERT  SCHOOL  CELE- 
BRATES 50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

Of     tllllO 

IN    liii    HOU.'^E  OF  RErRESENTATlVES 

Wcdvcsdav.  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  STOKES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on 
my  rolleapucs  to  .ioiii  me  in  offeiing  con- 
eiatiilation.s  to  ti.e  teachers  and  pupils 
of  Cleveland's  St  Adalbert  School, 
which  will  celebrat.-'  its  SOth  nnniver- 
.sar.v  on  .^pnl  27.  197.').  This  is  indeed  a 
jovou.s  occasion  for  St.  .^dalbert  after 
years  of  hard  work  to  keep  the  rom- 
munity-crientcrt  .schiol  olive.  The  school 
was  founded  n.s  an  alternative  to  pub- 
lic education  for  mnercity  youth  and  has 
often  expetienced  financial  difficultits 
throueh  the  years,  while  keci)int;  tu'tion 
co.st.s-  minimal  for  pupils  from  east  cen- 
tral, one  of  the  city's  most  depressed 
areas. 

St.  Adalbert  opened  its  door.-  in  1P:'!1 
in  an  old  wood  frame  building:  This  was 
the  culmination  of  efforts  besun  in  1922 
by  a  group  of  black  Roman  Catholics 
hviiifr  in  the  ea.st  central  area,  to  make 
the  church  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  tiic  black  community,  in  1960  a  new 
school  was  built,  and  thus  St.  Adalbert 
became  the  finst  alternative  .school  in 
Clcvelands  inner  city. 

The  .school  was  founded,  not  a.s  a  cita- 
del for  Catholic  education,  but  rather  as 
an  alternative  to  public  education. 
Throughout  the  years  St.  Adalbert  has 
met  the  particular  educational,  cultural 
and  spiritual  needs  of  inner-city  chil- 
dren. Unlike  public  schools,  St.  Adalbert 
has  been  able  to  provide  individual  at- 
tention to  the  personal,  familial,  and 
.societal  problem.s  of  its  pupils.  Presently 
300  students  ai'e  enrolled.  comi)rising 
45  percent  Catholic.":  and  55  percent 
members  of  other  denominations.  The 
.'■chool  has  never  discriminated  in  tuition 
or  enrollment,  .showing  more  concern 
about  where  a  child  comes  from  than 
what  church  he  belongs  to.  Religious 
practice  is.  however,  encouraged  and 
Christian  values  are  stre.ssed. 

St.  Adalbert  is  a  community-oriented 
.school.  Pupils  coming  from  outside  the 
east  central  area  are  expected  to  pav 
the  'argcit  pan  of  the  school's  financial 
burden.  Of  the  200  families  with  children 
attending  the  school  about  50  come  from 
out.side  the  community.  The  school  Is 
controlled  by  the  community  through 
the  St.  Adalbert  Community  School 
parent-teacher  unit  which  Is  the  policy- 
making board  for  the  school.  This  group 
assures  that  the  need.s  of  black  people 
are  met  by  the  school  administration. 
In  addition  to  education.  St,  Adalbert 
al.so  provides  clothing  and  food  distri- 
bution, a  meeting  place  for  nonpartisan 
political  activities,  recreation,  and  youth 
activities,  meetings  of  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous. Alatecn.  and  the  Fairfa.x  .Area 
Council. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  commending  St,  Adalbert  School 
for  the  essential  services  it  ha.s  provided 
to  the  east  central  area  for  the  past  50 
years. 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

Ot     .NEW    Vor.K. 
l.N   THfc:  HC^USE  OF  REPRE.SENT.VrtVl!S 

Wednesday.  April  IG.  1975 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Fedcial  Highway  Admin- 
ibtration.  requesting  that  lie  disallow  the 
50-pcrccnt  toll  increase  that  the  Port 
Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
recently  announced.  The  Administrator 
iias  the  authority  to  do  so  pursuant  to 
tlic  Bridge  .Act  of  1906. 

I  am  cnclo.-ing  a  copy  of  the  com- 
pl.iuit  for  tlie  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

\\  .^sHiNoroN,  DC. 

April  16.  197j. 

Hi_.n     .NoRC.FRl    I     Tll.M.\.\N, 
.Adiiiini  trtitor   Fideral  lligliuuy  Administra- 
tion. Wasli  irigton,  DC. 

Dfar  Mr.  Tikm.\.n.n;  Last  week  the  Port 
-Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  or- 
dered a  50  .  inciea.se  in  the  loll  rate  for  the 
bridtres  and  tunnels  under  its  jurisdiction.  I 
btlieve  tiiat  the^e  increatcs  are  unjust  and 
vmreusonable 

Therefore.  I  am  requesliuf:  you  to  cx<  rde 
the  authority  veMed  in  you.  as  Adiiunlsira- 
tor  iif  the  Federal  HiL-hway  Administration, 
pur  uarit  to  the  Bridge  Act  of  1906.  as 
amended  (:f3  U  S  C.  494i.  to  determine  that 
such  tools  are  unreasonable  and  unjust.  U) 
prescribe  what  rates  may  be  reasonable  and 
J. lit  mulcr  the  circumstances,  and  to  order  a 
compensatory  repayment  of  any  unjust  rates 
which  may  be  paid  if  the  higher  rates  po  into 
erfect  in  the  Interim 

Tlip  full  text  of  tlie  cuinplaini  is  attached. 
.Sincerely. 

I'lTER   .\     Pf  VSLR. 

Member  oj  Congrt'.v.f, 

Complaint 

Thi^  ciiinplaint  is  brout'lil  pursuant  to 
Title  4'J,  CF.R..  Part  310. 

I.  Complainant  is  Peter  A.  Peyser.  U.S. 
Representative  from  the  twenty-third  Con- 
gressional Di.stnct  In  New^  York  State.  Hi; 
district  encompas.ses  much  of  Westchester 
County  and  part  of  New  York  City.  Many  o;' 
his  con.-tiiuents.  in  addition  to  himself  and 
his  lainily.  regularly  use  the  bridges  ami 
funnels  of  .New  'i'ork  City,  which  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  propo-ed  rate  Increase,  and  they 
will  .sufffr  ail  unju.-t  and  unreasonable  fi- 
nancial hard-.lilp  If  this  toll  scheduled  is 
approved : 

II.  The  bridges  affected  are  the  George 
Wiuslungion  Bridge,  the  Bayonne  Bridge,  the 
Cloethals  Bridge,  and  the  Outerbridge  Cross- 
ing. The  George  Washington  Bridge  is  lo- 
cated at  West  178ih  Street,  crossing  the 
Hudson  River  to  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey;  llie 
Bayoune  Bridge  extends  from  Bayonne,  N.J , 
crossing  Kill  Van  Kull  to  Port  Richmond, 
Staten  Island:  the  Goethals  Bridge  extends 
from  Elizabeth.  N  J.,  crossing  Arthur  Kill  to 
Holland  Hook.  Staten  Island,  and  the  Outer- 
bridge  Crossing  extends  from  Perth  Amboy. 
N  J  ,  to  Tottenville,  Staten  Island,  New  York, 

III.  The  agency  responsible  for  establish- 
ing and  collecting  the  tolls  is  the  Port  Au- 
thority of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  located 
at  1  World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  New 
York  10f)48. 

IV.  The  rates  alleged  to  be  unjust  are  as 
fiillows: 

$1  50  for  pas'-enger  cars,  which  represents 
a  50'.    increase  from  the  normal  rate; 

$.75  for  motorcycles,  which  also  represcais 
n  ,'iO'     Increase  from  the  normal  rate. 

V.  Complainant  believes  that  the  rates  are 
tiiirea,sonable  and  unjust  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  The  r.a'e  increase  ordered  by   the  Pon 
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Authority  is  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to 
conduct  its  operations  and  to  assure  a  fair 
and  rea.^onable  return  on  capital  invested  in 
the  Port  .Authority  operations.  The  1974  an- 
nual report  indlcatsd  that  last  year  the  op- 
cra'iing  revenues  of  the  Port  Authority  rose 
to  %156. 116.000,  a  $19,000,000  increase  over 
l.t*7;!,  despite  decreased  use  ol  the  bridges 
and  tunnels. 

2.  The  rate  increase  will  not,  result  in  a 
.'.hift  of  mass  transit. 

(a)  During  the  gasoline  shortage  last  win- 
tc".  It  be,-anie  acutely  obvious  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  who  do  drive  in  passenger 
car>  do  so  because  there  is  no  mass  transit 
available  to  them,  and  those  who  do  not  car 
pool  do  not  because  car  pooling  is  very  Im- 
pract.cal.  and  in  many  cases  is  impossible. 
While  there  is  no  question  that  car  pooling 
sliould  be  encouraged,  this  rate  increase  will 
not  have  the  desired  impact. 

(b)  The  municipal  governments  in  the 
metropolitan  area  have  taken  no  action 
which  would  indicate  that  tlie  area  is  suffi- 
ciently capable  of  affording  adequate  mass 
transportation  for  those  who.  because  of  the 
proposed  rate  increa.se.  would  be  forced  to 
utilize  mass  transportation.  Again,  there  is 
no  question  that  mass  transportation  should 
be  encouraged  and  emphasis  should  be 
placed  tipon  developing  an  adequate  mass 
transportation  network  in  the  area.  However, 
the  proposed  Increase  v^ould  not  be  that 
emphasis,  but  Instead  would  be  a  form  of 
regressive  taxation. 

(c)  Tlie  municipal  governments  in  th3 
metropolitan  area  have  taken  no  action  to 
lacilitate  car  pooling  arrangements,  in  order 
to  make  car  pooling  workable  and  feasible. 
In  the  absence  of  such  actions,  it  is  un- 
reasonable and  unjust  to  Impose  financial 
.lardship  upon  those  who  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  the  private  automobile  for  com- 
muter transportation. 

(d)  The  rate  change  wUl  have  sufficient 
adverse  impact  upon  Nortliern  Westchester 
County,  which  does  not  have  sufficient  mass 
transportation  facilities.  If  the  rate  Increasa 
of  the  Port  Authority  is  approved.  It  Is 
certain  that  the  New  York  State  Thruway 
Authority  will  raise  the  toll  on  the  Tappan 
Zee  Bridge  between  Westchester  and  Rock- 
land Counties  $.50  to  make  it  uniform  with 
the  toll  on  the  George  Washington  Bridge. 
This  will  cause  severe  economic  detriment 
to  thLs  area,  and  cannot  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant switch  to  mass  transportation  because 
there  is  no  adequate  system  of  mass  trans- 
portation In  the  area. 

(3)  Commuters  cannot  afford  a  50  percent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  United  States  is  curently  in  the  midst 
of  the  deepest  economic  slump  it  has  ex- 
perienced since  the  Great  Depression.  Cur- 
rently, the  unemployment  rate  is  8.7  percent, 
meaning  that  8.000,000  people  are  out  of 
work.  Inflation,  although  not  as  severe  as 
last  year.  Is  currently  running  at  an  annual 
level  of  between  7  percent  and  8  percent. 
Thus,  the  commutUig  worker  is  facing  the 
worst  economic  picture  that  he  has  experi- 
enced in  over  40  years. 

The  New  York  Metropolitan  Area  has  been 
severely  hit  by  this  combination  of  recession 
and  inflation.  Workers  in  this  area  have  seen 
their  real  Incomes  drop  approximately  4  per- 
cent In  the  last  year.  A  50  percent  Increase 
in  tolls  for  a  daily  commuter  would  be  an 
added  $125  cost  annually  for  the  average 
commuter,  which  would  virtually  eliminate 
the  Impact  that  the  recently  approved  tax 
rebate  would  have. 

(4)  The  Impact  of  this  will  be  severest  on 
those  who  can  least  afford  It. 

The  gasoline  shortage  last  winter  made  It 
very  clear  that  those  who  could  not  car  pool 
and  who  could  not  utilize  mass  transporta- 
tion were  low  and  middle  Income  commuting 
v^orkers.  These  workers  do  not  have  viable 
transportation  alternatives,  and  do  not  have 
the  economic  leverage  to  sustain  the  50' ,  toll 
increase. 
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(5)  The  Increase  is  inflationary. 

The  rate  increase  of  $.50  Is  a  50 '«  increase 
In  a  major  budgetary  Item  for  many  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  workers.  Clearly  this 
can  only  serve  to  fuel  Inflation  and  thwart 
real  economic  recovery  in  the  area. 

(6)  The  Increase  will  drive  business  away 
from  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area. 

Businesses,  already  facing  a  depressed 
economy,  will  view  this  increase  as  a  fur- 
ther incentive  to  move  away  from  tliis  area. 
Their  workers  will  demand  to  be  compen- 
sated for  this  cost  of  living  increa.se.  These 
that  cannot  compensate  their  workers  will 
face  the  loss  of  trained  workers,  or  in- 
creased worker  dissatisfaction  over  a  situa- 
tion beyond  the  control  of  management. 
Given  the  current  economy,  this  can  only 
be  an  incentive  to  move  away  from  tlic  area. 

VI.  Complaint  has  taken  no  prior  action 
to  obtain  a  change  In  the  rates  of  toll  al- 
leged to  be  unreasonable  and  unjust,  be- 
cause no  opportunities  exist  outside  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  for  a  hear- 
ing oil  this  Issue,  and  the  probability  tliat 
the  Governor  of  either  State  v,iU  veto  this 
rate  hike  Is  remote, 

VII.  The  complaint  prays  that  tl.e  .'Ad- 
ministrator determine  that  such  tolls  are 
unretisonable  and  unjust  and  disallow  the 
increase;  that  the  Administrator,  if  neces- 
sary, Initiate  formal  adjudication  to  deter- 
mine if  any  Increase  would  be  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances,  and  if  a  lesser  in- 
crea.se  would  be  reasonable,  then  to  pre- 
scribe such  a  lesser  Increase:  that  in  the 
event  that  the  Increase  is  determined  un- 
reasonable and  unjust,  the  Administrator 
order  a  rollback  of  the  Increase,  and  that 
such  rollback  be  compensatory;  and  the 
complainant  prays  for  such  other  and  fur- 
ther relief  as  the  Administrator  may  deem 
just  and  proper. 


THE  ENERGY  PROBLEM:  THE  SO- 
LUTION IS  A  RETURN  TO  THE 
FREE  MARKET 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
present  energy  dlfiScultles  are  another 
example  of  how  Government  interfer- 
ence in  the  free  market  system  is  cost- 
ing the  American  taxpayer  more  money. 
And  the  Government  is  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem  by  employing  more  of 
the  medicine  that  almost  killed  the  pa- 
tient the  first  time  around. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  calls  for 
a  variety  of  different  Government  regu- 
lations, controls,  and  initiatives  to  "solve" 
or  "cure"'  our  difficulties  in  the  field  of 
energy. 

As  in  any  other  area  of  life,  problems 
cannot  be  solved  unless  and  until  we 
clearly  imderstand  their  cause.  To  view- 
Government  as  a  potential  solution  to 
energy  diCBculties  rather  than  one  of  the 
primary  causes  of  those  problems,  is  to 
misunderstand  reality. 

Consider  the  manner  in  which  a  vari- 
ety of  Government  rules,  regulations, 
and  controls  have  contributed  to  our  cur- 
rent energy  dilemma. 

In  recent  years,  for  example,  demand 
has  been  increasing  for  all  sources  of  en- 
ergy while  the  supply  curve  has  been 
plunging  do'wnward.  Government  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  part  of  the  In- 
creased demand  and  is  equally  responsi- 
ble for  decline  in  supply. 

One  Government  policy  which  has  in- 
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creased  demand,  and  which  continues 
today,  has  been  the  favorably  low  rates 
given  to  mass  users  of  energy  such  as 
utilities.  As  a  result,  utilities  have 
doubled  demand  every  8  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  In  addition,  the 
price  of  gasoline  has  been  kept  artificial- 
ly low  by  Government,  producing  clogged 
itighways  with  automobiles  using  a 
maximum  amount  of  fuel.  Environ- 
mental regulations  have  dramatically 
inci'eascd  the  use  of  such  scarce  re- 
sources, ai^d  Government's  policy  of  con- 
trolling the  price  of  na«':ral  gas  has 
added  to  the  already  inflated  demand 
for  petroleum.  At  the  same  time  that 
Government  was  increasing  the  demand 
for  oil  through  tlie.se  policies,  it  was 
keeping  the  supply  down  through  an 
equally  .-shortsighted  policy — the  imposi- 
tion of  artificial  import  quotas.  All  of 
tills  was  happening,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, long  before  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  Govern- 
ment doing  more  harm  than  good  by  in- 
terlering  in  the  free  market  system  can 
be  found  in  an  examination  of  the  tight- 
ly regulated  natural  gas  industry.  This 
shows  the  paradox  that  the  Government 
has  been  a  major  cause  of  the  inflation 
and  lack  of  production  in  tlie  energy  in- 
dustry v.liile  attemjjting  to  help  the 
consumer. 

Today,  the  Nation  faces  a  shortage  of 
natural  gas.  yet  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  there  appear  to  be  sufficient  recov- 
erable reserves  of  natural  gas  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  Americans.  Tliat 
raises  the  question;  If  there  are  sufii- 
cient  reserves  of  natural  gas.  tlien  why 
cannot  the  United  States  get  the  nat- 
ural gas  that  we  both  want  and  need? 
It  is  because  free  market  principles  have 
been  violated.  The  interesting  point  that 
we  have  mentioned  before  is  that  the 
Go\'ernment  did  this  mischief,  not  by 
raising  tlie  price,  but  by  artifically  hold- 
ing the  price  down.  When  Congress 
made  the  fateful  decision  to  pass  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  in  1954.  we  guaranteed 
shortages  and  price  increases.  By  limit- 
ing the  price  of  gas  sold  in  interestate 
commerce,  we  succeeded  at  one  stroke 
in  making  it  uneconomic  for  new  sources 
of  gas  to  be  developed.  While  the  regula- 
tion varied  from  area  to  area,  it  insured 
an  average  interstate  price  of  gas  of  less 
than  a  realistic  price. 

Under  artificial,  Government-man- 
dated price  ceilings,  the  buyer  and  seller 
continued  to  exchange  goods,  but  not  at 
a  price  agreeable  to  both  of  them.  The 
price  has  been  a  good  deal  for  the  con- 
sumer, but  the  return  to  the  seller  has 
been  so  low  that  he  has  not  had  enough 
profits  to  reinvest  in  further  exploration 
and  recovery  of  natural  gas.  Profits,  after 
taxes,  are  industry's  seed  money.  Those 
profits  are  the  seed  that  industry  plants 
so  that  it  will  have  a  crop  to  sell  next 
year.  If  there  is  not  enough  seed,  then 
there  will  not  be  enough  crop.  The  nat- 
ural gas  industry  is  an  example  of  there 
not  being  enough  seed  to  produce 
enough  crop  for  next  year.  The  free 
market  system  allows  for  seed  money — 
profits — by  having  both  the  buyer  and 
the  seller  agree  on  the  price  of  the  item. 
But.  in  the  case  of  natural  gas.  the  Gov- 
ernment has  regulated  seed  money  out  of 
the  exchange  price. 

With  gas  prices  kept  low,  it  is  not  sur- 
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prising  that  many  users  switched  from 
other  fuels  to  gas.  The  uJtracheap  gas 
caused  utilities  and  other  mdustries  to 
convert  to  it.  thus  ruining  our  domestic 
coal  industry  by  capturing  Us  market. 
VV:th  everyone  using  gas  at  a  price  which 
did  not  allow  for  its  replacement,  no  one 
should  be  surprised  that  our  already  de- 
veloped reserves  are  running  low.  Only 
now  is  the  Government  beginnint;  to 
learn  the  simi^le  lesion  that  cheap  gas 
does  not  help  to  fielit  in.".ation  if  there 
1.-.  none  of  it  to  be  had! 

The  artificially  low  price  has  not  only 
prevented  more  gas  supplies  from  being 
developed;  it  has  also  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  fuels.  The  coal 
liquefaction  process,  for  example.  Is  ca- 
pable of  supplying  us  with  enormous 
quantities  of  cheap  liquid  and  gaseous 
.substitutes.  But  it  ccrtamly  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  unreali.vtic  regulated  gas 
price.  The  result  is  that  we  have  short- 
aces  of  fuel  everywhere 

The  US.  Geological  Survey  .■-ays  that 
we  have  228  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  no 
more  than  100  miles  off.-^hore.  and  less 
than  600  feet  under  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  Gas  is  being  flared  in  Louisiana, 
and  is  bubbling  up  to  waste  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  And  it  is  the  Government's 
let'ulation  alone,  not  our  abu.sed  free 
market  system,  which  prevents  us  from 
getting  at  it. 

This  is  one  cleai-  case  m  wiuch  allow- 
ing a  price  increase  would  help  us  to 
conquer  inflation  far  more  effectively 
than  maintaining  the  regulation  All  the 
price  limit  succeeds  in  doing  i.s  restrict- 
ing the  supply  and  preventina  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  fuels.  The  final 
irony  of  the  absurd  situation  which  reg- 
ulation has  brought  about  is  that  now 
tliat  we  need  our  domestic  coal  industry, 
we  find  it  crippled  as  a  result  of  our  pol- 
icy on  natural  gas. 

Characteristically.  Congress  saw  fit  to 
ignore  warnings  about  a  fuel  shortage 
when  there  was  time  to  lake  affirmative 
action  to  meet  the  need— that  action 
consisting  of  withdrawing  Government 
from  the  business  of  controls  and  per- 
mitting the  free  market  system  to  work. 
An  analysis  prepared  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
revealed  that  by  September  1970.  long 
before  the  Arab  oil  cartel  was  formed  the 
shortage  had  begun  to  take  effect.  The 
National  Petroleum  Council  warned  that 
the  country  faced  a  deficit  of  250.000 
barrels  per  day  of  fuel  oil  during  the 
winters  of  1970  and  1971.  A  House  sub- 
committee investigated  the  fuel  crisis 
and  heard  from  Government  and  indus- 
try witnesses  a  number  of  suggested 
reasons  for  short  supply:  Tougher  en- 
vironmental regulations  were  requiring 
utilities  to  burn  larger  quantities  of 
cleaner  fuels:  atomic  energy  was  far  be- 
hind schedule;  demand  for  energy  was 
shooting  up;  international  disruptions 
were  decreasing  crude  oil  imports. 

What  did  Congress  do?  It  imposed  wage 
and  price  controls  on  the  economy.  Thus, 
fuel  oil  prices  were  frozen  at  offseason 
lows  and  gasoline  prices  at  seasonal 
highs.  The  result  was  to  discourage  the 
refining  of  fuel  oil. 

As  early  as  January  1970.  the  Presi- 
de nfs  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Controls  had  recommended  abandoning 
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the  import  quotas,  but  President  Nixon 
refused  to  take  his  own  task  force's  ad- 
vice. As  a  result,  demand  levels  con- 
tinued to  rise  and  refiners  u.sed  up  their 
yearly  quotas  early  in  1972,  forcing  some 
to  start  drawing  oil  from  stocks  at  a  rate 
tliat  plunaed  storage  to  the  lowest  point 
m  postwar  years. 

Willie  Government  price  controls  have 
kf  lit  the  cost  of  oil  artificially  low,  there- 
by increasing  demand,  the  general  in- 
llafion  of  tlie  economy  has  made  the 
cost  of  fuiding  oil  increasinc-ly  high.  Be- 
tween 1S'60  and  1970.  the  cost  of  drilling 
an  avei-age  well  m  the  United  States  ro.'^e 
from  S.5.5.000  to  almost  $95,000.  Today, 
drilling  the  average  offshore  well  costs 
more  than  $)00.000.  and  the  average  well 
in  Al.i.ska  will  run  to  mire  than  $2  mil- 
lion In  addition,  the  chances  of  hitting 
a  prcductne  well  are  only  one  in  eight. 
If  Government  continues  to  interfere  in 
the  economy,  businessmen  will  have  little 
incentive  to  make  the  huge  investments 
necessary.  More  important,  perhaps,  the 
necessary  capital  will  simplv  not  be  avail- 
able. 

It  the  price  of  domestic  crude  had  been 
allowed  to  rise  in  line  with  the  world 
changes  in  price,  then  more  supplies 
would  have  been  developed,  more  substi- 
tutes investigated,  and  more  demand  in- 
hibited. 

These  past  Government  actions  have 
helped  cau.se  the  energy  crisis.  Now.  the 
Government  intends  to  .solve  this  prob- 
lem by  extending  the  present  regulations 
and  adding  other  forms  of  Government 
interference.  This  will  be  done  becau.se 
we  are  said  to  be  in  the  middle  of  an 
emergency,  the  so-called  energy  crisis, 
This  crisis  will  allegedly  be  solved  by 
more  Government  regulation.  All  this 
legislation  will  do  is  make  the  situation 
worse.  What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  re- 
move restrictive  legislation,  not  add 
more. 

Those  who  advocate  a  policy  of  gaso- 
line rationing  as  a  legitimate  response 
to  the  current  problem  are  doing  what 
politicians  often  do:  look  to  more  Gov- 
ernment coercion  to  remedy  the  ailments 
brought  about  and  deprive  u->  of  a  part 
of  our  freedom  as  well. 

The  fact  is  that  ga.soline  rationing  is 
tiie  la.-t  thing  we  need.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  a  high  tax  on  gasoline, 
which  IS  also  being  proposed.  Both  repre- 
sent irrational  approaches  to  a  real  prob- 
lem—approaches which  w  ill  make  things 
worse,  and  not  better. 

The  major  argument  being  advanced 
for  rationing  is  that  it  is  the  only  way 
to  be  fair  to  the  poor.  The  fact  is,  quite 
to  the  contrary,  that  absolute  equity  is 
impo.s.Nlble  to  achieve.  Rationing,  in  the 
long  rmi.  is  unfair  to  everyone — and  to 
provide  a  system  of  rationing  for  the 
100  million  automobiles  on  American 
roads  would  require  the  institution  of 
a  huge  and  costly  new  bureaucracy. 

The  real  way  to  increase  production 
and  decrease  consumption — which  are 
the  stated  goals  of  every  coercive  pro- 
posal now  under  consideration — is  to 
permit  the  free  market  to  work.  Econ- 
omist Milton  Friedman  notes  that — 

Tiie  mo.M  effective  way  to  cut  c■oIl^^llmption 
and  encourage  production  is  .simply  to  let 
the  prices  of  oil  produces  rise  to  wliatever 
level  it  takes  to  clear  the  market  The  higher 
prices   would   give   each    of   tlie   210   niilllon 


residents  of  the  US.  a  direct  incentive  to 
econoinii;e  on  oil,  to  find  substitutes  for  oil, 
to  mcrease  the  supply  of  oil. 

The  only  alternative  to  the  free  mar- 
ket. Professor  Friedman  points  out,  i.s— 
artificially  low  prices  accompanied  by  gov- 
ernmental rationing  Tliis  method  induces 
each  of  us  to  oppose  the  general  interest 
rather  than  further  it  Our  separate  incen- 
tive Is  to  wangle  as  much  as  \>e  can  from 
the  rationing  authorities.  ...  210  million 
persons  each  with  a  separate  incentive  to 
e-onom.7e  or  210  million  persons  dragooned 
by  men  with  guns  to  cii  down  their  use  of 
oil— can  there  be  any  doubt  wiiich  is  ihe 
better  system  ' 

While  not  as  dangerous  as  rationing, 
the  surtax  proposals  would  also  push 
the  Nation  further  away  from  self-suffi- 
ciency in  energy.  Shale  oil,  for  example, 
might  become  economically  feasible  if 
the  price  of  crude  oil  reached  $8.50  a 
barrel,  but  this  would  be  the  case  only 
if  industry  can  capture  that  $8.50.  If  the 
equivalent  price  of  crude  is  pushed  to 
that  level  with  a  sin  tax,  the  Government 
receives  the  revenues  and  shale  will  re- 
main unprofitable  and  thus  undeveloped. 

The  real  answer  to  our  energv  prob- 
lems is  not  to  stifle  the  free  market 
which  the  various  proposals  now  before 
us  would  do.  but  to  permit  it  to  work. 
Dr.  W.  Philip  Gramm,  profe.ssor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University  and 
a  consultant  to  Canada's  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources,  declares  that — ' 

The  lirst  step  in  solving  the  enei-gv  short- 
aKC  js  to  allow  the  Iree  market  system  to 
work.  Ml  price  ceilings  and  government  con- 
trols sliould  be  eliminated.  Such  action  woiUd 
greatly  stimulate  the  supply  of  energy 
sources  and  eliminate  .shortages.  Prices  would 
rise  but  the  expansion  of  output  would  hold 
prices  to  the  minimum  which  currem  con- 
ditions dictate. 

Discussing  the  merits  of  the  free 
market  as  opposed  to  the  various  forms 
of  Government  regulation  and  interven- 
tion now  under  consideration,  Professor 
Gramm  states   that — 

The  free  market  will  insure  that  energy 
will  be  allocated  to  the  highest  priority 
users  Price  increases  are  not  pleasant,  but 
they  are  better  than  low  prices  and  no  energy. 
If  the.se  higher  prices  work  hardships  on 
the  les.s  fortunate  among  us,  special  pro- 
visions which  would  be  preferable  to  the 
distortions  and  waste  of  rationing  could  be 
provided   for  this  small   minority. 


Tlie  fact  is  that  all  suggestions  meant 
to  lower  demand— rationing,  increased 
Ka,soline  taxes,  et  cetera— ignore  the  fact 
that  no  matter  how  much  demand  is 
lowered,  energy  problems  will  remain. 
Ultimately,  the  fossil  fuels  we  now  use 
will  be  exhausted.  By  the  year  2000.  manv 
experts  predict  we  will  run  out  of  gas 
and  oil  and  new  sources  of  energy  will 
be  needed  to  replace  them.  Driving  at 
55  miles  per  hour  may  save  some  mar- 
ginal amount  of  gasoline  today,  but  if 
that  is  not  all  we  do  we  are  only  pre- 
paring for  a  larger  and  le.ss  soluble  energv 
problem  at  a  later  time. 

In  the  short  mn.  tliere  is  as  much  oil 
and  gas  as  we  need.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  the  available  known  world  reserves  are 
in  countries  which  have  formed  a  tightly 
organized  cartel  which  has  dramatically 
increased  prices.  The  problem  Is  not  that 
the  oil  is  not  available.  It  is  that  we  and 
our  West  European  and  Japanese  allies 
cannot  easily  afford  it. 
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The  cost  of  imported  oil  has  risen  from 
less  than  $2.50  a  barrel  in  1971  to  $11.70 
a  barrel  today — oil  that  costc  about  15 
cents  a  barrel  to  produce.  By  the  end  of 
1974,  the  United  States  will  have  spent 
an  estimated  $29  billion  for  imported 
oil— as  against  $7.8  billion  in  1973.  That 
is  approximately  $20  billion  that  the 
American  people  will  not  have  for  goods 
and  services  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

What  Americans  seem  not  to  under- 
stand is  that  the  largest  transfer  of 
wealth  in  the  history  of  the  world — from 
the  West  to  the  oil  producing  states^ 
is  now  taking  place.  The  fourfold  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  imported  oil  has 
ph.ced  the  balance  of  payments  of  almost 
all  Western  nations  in  the  red.  This  can- 
not continue  for  very  long  without  bank- 
rupting many  Western  coun^^^ries.  Italy 
is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  at  the  pres- 
c;it  time. 

By  the  end  of  1975,  the  assets  of  the 
oil  producing  countries  will  total  from 
S120  to  $130  billion.  At  this  rate,  by  1980. 
according  to  the  World  Bank,  the  OPEC 
countries  will  have  more  than  $600  bil- 
lion. Countries  such  as  Great  Britain  are 
becoming  hostages  in  another  way  as 
well.  If  the  Arabs  suddenly  withdrew 
their  funds  from  England,  the  British 
economy  might  collapse.  The  Financial 
Times  noted  that.  "Britain  is  at  the  mo- 
ment mortgaging  its  future."  borrowing 
against  expectations  in  order  to  obtain 
oil  now.  Italy's  oil  deficit  in  1974  was  $7.5 
billion.  This  cannot  continue. 

What  we  must  do  at  this  time  is  not 
only  discuss  shortrun  ways  in  which  to 
lower  demand,  but  consider  longrun  ways 
in  which  to  increase  our  domestic  sup- 
plies and  cease  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  OPEC  nations  for  oil — and,  in  the 
even  longer  run,  plan  for  the  time  when 
nuclear,  solar,  geothermal,  and  other  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy  will  have  to 
replace  the  fast-disappearing  fossil  fuels. 

One  indication  of  the  direction  in 
which  we  should  be  moving  was  suggested 
by  Anthony  Harrigan,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  U.S.  Industrial  Council. 
In  an  address  before  the  Discussion  Club 
of  St.  Louis,  he  declared  that — 

The  U.S.  has  no  alternative  but  to  press 
ahead  with  the  goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency 
and  meet  otir  national  needs  from  within  our 
owni  territory.  The  evidence  Is  overwhelming 
that  we  must  accelerate  the  search  for  oil 
and  gas  on  land  and  offshore,  that  we  must 
utilize  the  vast  coal  reserves  we  possess,  that 
we  must  develop  new  technology  for  shale 
oil  and  solar  energy,  and  that  we  mtist  speed 
up    construction    of    nuclear    power    plants. 

Yet,  Government  has  taken  every 
possible  step  to  make  energy  self- 
sufficiency  impossible.  The  1970  Clean 
Air  Act,  which  calls  for  the  use  of  more 
and  more  expensive  sources  of  energy, 
has  neither  been  repealed  nor  revised. 
Restrictions  on  surface  mining  have  been 
tightened.  Licensing  of  nuclear  plants 
proceeds  at  a  snail's  pace — more  than  45 
months  from  application  to  permit  in  one 
case.  Decontrol  of  gas  and  oil  prices  is 
not  authorized. 

Mr.  Harrigan  notes  that — 

As  a  nation  we  could  supply  what  the 
sheiks  are  monopolizing.  In  that  way,  we 
could  strike  at  the  oil  cartel.  But  the  domestic 
foes  of  free  enterprise  and  energy  develop- 
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ment  refuse  to  utilize  that  freedom.  Our 
people,  as  yet,  have  not  awsikened  to  the 
danger  and  the  opportunity. 

Unfortunately,  many  politicians  have 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
our  energy  problems  is  to  make  scape- 
goats of  the  oil  companies,  and  keep  the 
price  of  oil  below  the  real  market  price. 
The  attack  upon  oil  company  profits  is 
simply  a  demagogic  ploy  to  avoid  laying 
the  blame  for  our  difficulties  where  they 
belong,  namely  with  the  intervention  of 
GoveiTiment  in  the  economy  through 
artificial  price  controls,  import  quotas, 
and  unrealistic  environmental  standards. 

The  fact  is  that  the  very  oil  companies 
which  are  now  coming  imder  such  sharp 
attack  are  the  very  comp.inies  which 
have  historically  provided  Americans 
with  the  greatest  supply  of  energy  at 
the  lowest  prices  in  the  world.  The  only 
thing  which  is  being  accomplished  by 
the  current  attacks  is  the  creation  of 
uncertain  conditions  which  are  discour- 
aging investment  in  the  petroleum  indus- 
tiT — when  we  need  it  most. 

Economist  Milton  Friedman  states  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  worrying 
that  the  oil  companirjs  are  not  making 
enough'— not  that  they  are  making  too 
much.  The  fact  is  that  while  Exxon,  for 
example,  announced  1973  profits  of  $2.44 
billion — up  59  percent  over  the  figures 
of  a  year  ago — the  corporation  projected 
capital  expenditures  of  $3.7  billion  for 
1974.  It  is,  in  effect,  spending  at  a  least 
a  billion  more  than  it  took  in  in  profits 
to  enhance  the  Nation's  energy  outlook. 
It  is  going  to  require  massive  expendi- 
tures by  all  oil  companies  if  the  present 
shortage  is  to  be  overcome  and  continued 
Government  interference  will  make  such 
expenditure  much  less  likely. 

It  is  Government,  not  the  petroleum 
industry,  which  has  produced  the  cur- 
rent energy  gap.  It  is  Government,  not 
the  industry,  which  for  more  than  5  years 
delayed  plans  to  build  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line, delayed  lease  sales  of  Federal  off- 
shore tracts,  refused,  despite  frequent 
industry  assertions  of  the  need,  to  estab- 
lish sound  energy  policy,  raised  the  in- 
dustry's tax  burden,  imposed  for  more 
than  20  years  artificially  low  prices  on 
natural  gas,  and,  through  import  quotas, 
limited  the  amount  of  crude  oil  which 
could  be  brought  into  the  country. 

Now,  all  of  these  Government  policies 
are  coming  home  to  roost.  The  best  thing 
for  Government  to  do  to  end  the  energy 
crisis  is  to  step  aside  and  permit  the  free 
market  to  work. 

Both  the  proposals  of  the  Democrats 
in  the  Congress  and  of  the  Ford  admin- 
istration fail  to  appreciate  this  fact.  Dis- 
cussing these  proposals.  Prof.  Murray 
Rothbard  states  that — 

The  Democrats  want  to  make  the  oil  short- 
age more  severe  by  Imposing  gasoline  ration- 
ing, Import  quotas  on  oil,  and  compulsory 
allocations  by  government.  In  short,  combat 
the  oil  shortage  by  really  creating  an  oil 
shortage.  The  Ford  Administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  opted  for  what  it  .  .  .  calls  the 
"market"  solution  for  the  alleged  problem: 
a  high  tariff  on  Imported  oil,  joined  with  a 
high  tax  on  domestic  production,  thereby 
restricting  the  supply  of  oil  and  gas,  and 
driving  the  price  up.  That's  the  market? 

Professor  Rothbard  notes  that  the 
short-term  oil  shortage  is  a  myth; 
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The  gasoline  "shortage"  disappeared  over- 
night last  year  when  the  VS.  *nd  other 
Western  governments  finally  allowed  most 
gas  and  oU  prices  to  rise  to  free  market  levels. 
The  price  of  gasoline  went  up  by  ten  cents 
a  gallon  or  so,  and  that  was  that.  Has  there 
ever  been  another  time  in  human  history 
when  Influential  forces  have  called  for  the 
rationing  of  a  prodvict  that  is  in  no  sensa 
ill  short  supply. 

To  move  in  the  direction  of  a  real  solu- 
tion we  must  alter  those  laws  which  limit 
production  and  r.lter  as  well  those  laws 
v.iiich  ftimulflte  an  increased  artificial 
demand — such  as  the  arbitrarily  high 
Standards  set  for  auto  emission  causing 
the  use  of  additional  petroleum  products. 
If  the  free  market  is  permitted  to  work, 
the  energy  problems  we  face — while  not 
disappearing,  would  hardly  appear  the 
crisis  they  now  seem  to  be. 


H.R.  5247 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NIW    VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  lATIVES 

WcdT.csday,  Aprd  10,  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  testimony 
of  Leon  K.  Keyserling.  former  Chairman 
of  Economic  Advisers  an'I  president  of 
the  Conference  on  Economic  Progress, 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  on  H.R.  5217, 
authorizing  local  public  works,  makes 
some  very  important  points,  including 
tlie  facts  that: 

First,  the  budget  is  out  of  balance 
because  we  are  so  far  short  of  full  pro- 
duction and  full  employment,  and 

Second,  the  deficit  will  continue  to 
increase  so  long  as  we  fail  to  take  those 
measures  to  achieve  full  economic 
restoration. 

I  concur  \\ith  these  views  and  insert 
his  complete  testimony  at  this  point  in 
the  Record; 
Testimony     of     Leon     H.     Keyserling     on 

H.R.     5247.     AuxnoRiziNc     Loc^L     Pcblic 

Works 

(Charts  not  reproduced  in  the  Record] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
n^lttee:  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify on  H.R.  5247.  I  heartily  approve  of  this 
proposal.  The  need  for  local  public  works  is 
thei-e  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  economy 
and  the  unemployment  situation,  the  need  Is 
urgent.  The  details  of  the  bill  seem  well  con- 
sidered, and  I  will  address  my  remarks 
rather  to  the  general  issues. 

My  Chart  1  shows  that  we  have  never  been 
near  full  production  nor  full  employment 
since  1953.  We  have  had  five  periods  of  stag- 
nation and  are  now  in  the  fifth  recession,  by 
far  the  worst  of  the  lot.  Full  time  unemploy- 
ment In  March  1975  was  8.6  percent,  and  I 
estimated  the  true  level  of  unemployment  at 
11.5  percent,  or  10  7  mtllon.  Projected  from  a 
1953  base,  the  economy  In  the  4  Q.1974  was 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  23.4  percent  or 
416.5  billion  dollars  below  full  production. 
The  chronic  nature  of  these  difficulties 
should  move  us  to  take  vigorous  action  now. 

My  Chart  2  shows  that,  during  1953-1974, 
we  f -rfeit<>d  more  than  2  6  billion  1974  dollars 
of  total  national  production,  and  52.7  man- 
years  of  employment  opportunity,  through 
falling  so  far  short  of  our  potentials.  These 
projections  are  from  a  1953  base.  Even  pro- 
jecting from  .V  1968  base,  total  production  at 
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an  anmml  rate  i;i  4  Q.1974  w.is  iiioie  lUaii 
247  bllUoii  dollars  shori  and  the  'ruo  le\el  ol 
unemployment  was  4  2  million  too  high.  And 
even  writing  off  pr^^l'ictivlty  gains  which  are 
^olle  forevir.  we  are  liow  lj..';.\vet?ti  200  ami 
2::5  billion  dollars  below  full  production,  and 
about  5  million  (full-time  concept  I  below 
:  111  employment  The  same  chart  also  esti- 
liiatis  the  tremendous  losses  we  will  suffer 
?rom  now  throvigh  1980,  if  the  national  pol- 
:'  1C3  and  pro-^-ram-;  now  in  beiiii;.  Including 
the  recent  tax  redu,tions.  are  not  lortified  by 
!ar  more  extensive  and  far  more  re--.ponsive 
policies  and  programs. 

My  Chart  3  shows  that,  to  achieve  full 
prcd'.iction  and  iiill  employment  by  the 
tourth  qi:aiter  of  n;76.  which  is  a  feasible 
and  necessary  yoal.  civilian  full  -time  employ- 
ment needs  to  be  7  7  niiUion  higher  than  in 
4  Q  1974.  and  total  national  production  nic?is- 
i:red  in  4  Q  1974  dollars  needs  to  be  up  more 
■ban  .JOO  billion  dollars.  It  is  lery  pertinent 
to  the  bill  now  before  this  Committee  that. 
in  a  viable  model  for  this  economic  restora- 
tion Government  ou'lays  need  to  rl>^e  very 
nnich  mure  rapidly  than  consumer  spending 
or  ijross  prr.ate  domestic  ur  e-^tment 

-My  Chart  4  shows  that  the  average  un- 
e.Tiployment  rate  in  contract  construction 
since  195:3  has  usually  been  more  than  twice 
as  high  as  overall  ui. employment.  In  Janu- 
ary 1975.  it  was  almost  twice  as  high.  In 
-March  1975.  it  was  about  19  percent,  com- 
pared with  8  7  percent  tor  the  total  economy 
The  2.3  billion  dollar  ta.x  reduction,  re- 
cently enacted,  can  go  only  a  '-mall  part  ol 
the  way  toward  prompt  and  adequate  eco- 
nomic restoration  .\s  >onic  of  this  tax  reduc- 
tion wUl  not  be  immediatelv  spent,  i  think 
It  will  have  a  direct  GNP  sMmulati\e  \alue 
of  not  more  than  20  bllliun  Using  a  nnilti- 
plier  of  one  and  a  half,  which  is  high  for  tax 
reduction,  this  comes  to  .JO  billion  ON  P — a 
mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  200  225 
billion  deficiency  today  as  stated  abo. e  and 
more  than  300  billion  left  needed  by  fourth 
quarter  1976  as  stated  above  This  is  the 
'.  ital  reason  why  the  current  measure  is  so 
desperately  needed  at  once,  and  whv  other 
measures  will  be  required  Every  dollar  of 
outlays  for  public  works  pro  ides  much  more 
stimulus  to  the  economy  and  much  more 
reduction  of  unemployment  than  a  dollar 
oi  tax  reductions, 

.^s  my  Chart  5  show-!,  tlie  problem  Is 
further  complicated  by  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  monetary  policy  tipon  production 
and  employment  growth,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  w.,I  continue.  My  Chart  5  shows  the  tre- 
mendous increa.ses  in  interest  rates  from 
1972  to  1974,  and  that  !he-~e  excess  interest 
costs  have  imposed  a  burden  of  about  806 
billion  dollars  upon  those  who  should  not 
suffer  this  burden — to  the  benefit  of  those 
who  did  not  need  this  type  of  unjust  en- 
largement of  their  incomes 

And  finally,  my  Chart  6  shows  the  rea- 
.-ons  why  we  should  not  let  concern  about 
inflation  turn  us  away  from  immense  meas- 
tires  to  stimulate  production  and  employ- 
ment The  chart  shows  that,  contrary  to  the 
prevalent  belief  translated  into  national  pol- 
icy, a  nealthy  economy  generates  far  less  in- 
flation than  a  sick  economy 

Considerations  of  the  condition  of  the 
Federal  Budget  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  this  bill  or  similar  measures  The  Budg- 
et is  now  so  seriously  otit  of  balance  be- 
cau.se  we  are  now  so  far  short  of  full  pro- 
duction ai'd  ftill  employment,  and  the  Budg- 
et would  now  be  m  balance  at  existing  tax 
r.ires  if  we  had  full  em.ployment  and  full 
.jraduction.  The  deficit  will  continue  to  In- 
crease so  long  as  the  economy  continues  to 
i>e  anywhere  as  sick  as  it  is  now,  and  the 
Hilly  road  to  a  balanced  Federal  Budget  i.s 
ti>  take  those  measures  e---ential  to  full  eco- 
nomic restoration.  This  is  all  in  addition  to 
'lie  fact  that  a  balanced  economy  is  more 
important  in  every  way  than  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral Budget. 
For    all    these    reasons    I    submit    that    U 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  be  the  part  of  wibdom  to  enact  H.R. 
524i'  without  delay. 


April  IG,  1975 


FLOO:.'  DISASTER  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1973 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF     WIST    VtRGimA 
I\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

\Vi"lnr!:day.  April  16.  1975 

.  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  niiriative  e.xplanation.s  of  tlio 
flood  Disa.sier  Protection  Act  that  I 
have  .seen  to  date  wa.-;  published  in  a 
serie.s  of  thiee  articles  in  the  Wheeling. 
W  Va..  News-Register,  starting  on 
April  6.  lO'JS.  These  articles  are  based  on 
a  question  and  answer  sheet  on  the  Fed- 
eral flood  insurance  program  published 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Because  of  the  active  interest  a  large 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  demon- 
strated in  this  program.  I  am  submitting 
this  material  lor  their  information  and 
use. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  in- 
formation sheet  on  which  this  article 
was  inemised  strongly  supports  the  cur- 
rent program.  The  writer  has  attempted 
1.0  point  out  some  of  the  less  desirable 
features  to  make  a  balanced  presenta- 
tion. 

IF.'-om  the  Wheeling  i  W.  Va  i  News-Register. 

Apr.  6.  19751 

Flood  Insurance  :   P.\rt  I 

DERliiNFD  TO  PROVIDE   "AFFORDABLE"  PROTECTION 

(By  Kathy  Sho waiter) 
On  Dec    :JI.  1973.  former  President  Richard 
M    Nixon   signed  into  law  the  FIo<xl  Di.saster 
Protection  Act. 

On  Dec  13,  1974,  the  federal  government 
sent  the  city  Its  flood  ha^'ard  boundary  maps 
Identifying  Wheeling  as  a  "flood  prone"  com- 
muni'v. 

Sometime  prior  to  the  Dec  13.  1975  dead- 
line. Wheeling  City  Council  mu^t  decide 
whether  or  no:  to  comply  with  the  program 
Compliance  offers  as  many  negative  sanc- 
tior..-,  for  Wheeling  as  does  noncompliance. 

The  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973 
expands  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Acl  of 
19t)8  .According  to  a  list  of  45  questions  and 
answers  published  by  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  1973  law  is  designed  to 
provide  flood  insurance  at  rates  affordable 
through  a  federal  stibsldy." 

Regulations  of  the  program  include  both 
:and  use  and  building  code  restrictions  with- 
in flood  plains  According  to  HUD.  these  regu- 
lations were  incorporated  to  save  lives  and 
he  helpful  in  assuring  a  communitv  that  if 
:t  makes  proper  use  of  its  flood  plains,  the 
amount  of  potential  damage  from  future 
flooding  will  be  reduced  while  the  overall 
value  of  the  community  will  ultimately  be 
enhanced.  ■ 

Insurance  can  be  purcha.sed  for  residential. 
commercial  and  industrial  property.  "Any 
property  owner  whose  building  is  located  In 
a  community  that  has  been  approved  for  the 
sale  of  flood  insurance  under  the  program" 
can  pvirchase  the  insurance 

"Tlie  owners  or  tenants  of  such  structures 
may  also  purcha.se  contents  of  coverage."  ac- 
cording to  the  HUD  publication  The  insur- 
ance can  be  purchased  after  a  city  qualifies 
for  the  program  from  any  "property  and 
casualty  insurance  agent  or  broker  licensed  to 
do  busine.ss  within  the  state  " 

The  publication  states  that  virtually  every 
tvpe  of  walled  and  roofed  building,  other 
than  a  gas  or  liquid  storage  tank,  that  is 
principally    above    ground    and    affi.xed    to   a 


permanent    site."    is    eligible    for    insurance 
coverage. 

Types  of  los.ses  include  mudflow  and  nuid- 
sUde,  flood-related  erosion  losses  such  as 
lo.sses  from  river  and  stream  flooding,  coastal 
flooding,  flooding  along  th^  shores  of  lakes 
and  floodrelated  erosions  losse.=  In  such  areas 
as  a  result  of  storm-activity. 

Sewer  back-ups  are  also  covered  tinder  the 
program  "but  a  general  condition  of  flooding 
must  exist  and  the  .se\vr  back-up  must  be 
I  learly  a  result  of  that  condition." 

The  HUD  publication  states  that  wharves, 
piers,  bulkheads,  growing  crops,  land,  shrub- 
bery, livestock,  road,  bridges,  and  motor  ve- 
hicles are  not  insurable  il'-nis  uiTlcr  'he  pro- 
gram. 

Wheeling  City  Council  would  lirsl  adopi 
two  resolutions  to  Join  the  program  pledging 
its  intentions  to  cor.form  the  city  code  to  the 
land  use  and  building  code  regulations  for 
flood  plain  arei'-  required  by  the  flood  pro- 
gram. 

Once  he  applica'ion  is  accepted,  flood  in- 
surance would  he  a\  ailable  to  Wheeling  resi- 
dents under  its  "emergency"  program.  This 
emergency"  program  would  exist  until  the 
flood  insurance  administration  would  com- 
plete a  detailed  "Flood  Insurance  Rate  Map." 
after  the  city  would  i-ecelve  this,  available 
limits  of  coverage  are  double  those  under  the 
regular  program  than  under  the  emergency 
program. 

Under  the  emergency  program,  residents 
pay  25  cents  per  $100  worth  of  insurance 
purchased  for  lesidentlal  property.  Nonresi- 
dential property  insurance  can  be  purchased 
for  40  cents  per  *1(10  worth  of  insurance 
'Overage. 

IiLsuraiifc  coveiliig  c'onlents  of  residential 
buildings  can  be  purchased  for  35  cents  per 
*1()0  worth  of  coverage  vvliile  insurance  cov- 
ering contents  of  nonresidential  buildings 
can  be  purchased  for  75  cents  per  $100  worth 
of  coverage  under  the  emergency  program. 

Limits  luider  the  emergency  program  are 
as  follows:  single  family  residential  property. 
$35,000:  other  residential  property,  .$100,000: 
non-residential  property,  $100,000:  contents 
for  residential  property  per  housinpr  unit. 
$10,000:  contents  for  non-residential  prop- 
erty   per   unit.   $100,000. 

These  limits  are  dovibled  under  the  regu- 
lar program  but  the  federal  subsidy  is  avail- 
able only  for  the  emergency  program  limits 
Should  property  owners  want  to  purchase 
more  than  $35,000  worth  of  Insurance  under 
the  regular  program  cnce  the  city  complies 
with  it,  he  must  pay  the  actuarial  rates  for 
the   insurance. 

No  insurance  policy  under  the  program 
can  be  purchased  for  less  than  $25  annually, 
according  to  the  HUD  publication. 

The  flood  insurance  policies  contain  a  de- 
ductible clause  of  $200  or  two  per  cent  of  the 
loss,  whichever  is  greater.  The  deduction  is 
applicable  "independently  to  structure  and 
contents  coverage."  the  HUD  report  states 

Townhouses  or  rowhouses  are  eligible  for 
insurance  coverage  and  are  considered  as 
single  lamily  units  individually. 

|Fri>ni  I  he  Wheeling  iW.  Va  i  New>-Register, 

Apr.  7.  19751 

FiooD  Inscrance:   Part  II 

SERIOVS    DRAWBACKS    IN     FLOOD    ACT    REJFCTION 

(By  Kathy  Showalter) 

Home  mortgages  will  be  unavailable  to 
approximately  one-quarter  of  all  Wheeling 
citizens  if  the  city  does  not  comply  with  the 
Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

However,  the  federal  government  will  have 
the  power  to  dictate  both  building  code  and 
land  usage  controls  for  flood  plain  areas 
over  local  residents  if  it  does  comply  wit  It 
the  program. 

.According  to  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  prepared  by  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment authorities  In  March,  "no  federal 
or  federally-related  flnantcal  assistance  may 
legally  be  provided  for  construction  or  acqul- 
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sit  Ion  of  buildings  In  the  community's  iden- 
titied  Hood  hazard  areas"  If  Wheeling  does 
not  comply  with  the  program. 

According  to  HUD.  "Such  assistance  will 
remain  unavailable  until  the  community  has 
qualltied.  The  flnancing  of  buildings  outside 
liiese  ureas,  however,  is  not  alTected.  ' 

According  to  the  In-bnnk  or  savings  and 
loan  Institution  will  re((Uire  pcr.sons  wanting 
mortgages  for  property  wuhin  a  flood  plain 
lo  also  purchase  flood  insurance  for  the 
ainiuint  ol  the  mortgage  cv  the  amount  avail- 
able  under   th.e   program,    whichever   is   less. 

If  Wheeling  docs  not  comply  with  the  pro- 
gram, the  insurance  would  net  be  available 

By  "federal  or  fedeially-|-elaied  linancial 
a.ssistaiice."  the  program  refers  to  "any  direct 
federal  finanical  assistance  as  grants.  Small 
Business  Administration.  Farmers'  Home 
Administration,  Veterans'  Administration 
and  Federal  Housing  .Administradon  mort- 
gage loans,  and  coi.veinional  construction 
and  mortgage  loans  frfun  tederally  insured, 
regulated  or  supervised  lending  iiistitutions." 

These  lending  iiisiitiilions  include  banks 
instired  by  the  Federal  Depositors'  Insurance 
Corjioration.  .savings  and  loan  iiistiiutions 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
.suraiice  Corporation  or  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  credit 
tuiions  insured  by  the  National  Credit  Union 
.'Administration  and  banks  regulated  by  the 
comptroller  of  Curreiuv  nr  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Board. 

"Flood  insurance  must  be  purcha.-icd  as 
conditions  of  obtaining  federal  hnancial  as- 
sisiance  for  construction  (ir  acqtilsitlon  of 
buildings  in  the  ideniil'ied  special  Hood 
hazard  areas  oi  communities  where  flood  in- 
surance is  available." 

Persons  who  are  buying  a  home  through 
a  bank  or  federal  savings  and  loan  mortgage 
must  purchase  In.surance  coverage  "up  to  the 
amotint  of  the  linancial  assistance  or  the 
ma.ximum  amount  of  insurance  avuilable  tin- 
der the  program,  whichever  is  less." 

Al.so  affected  bv  this  tightening  of  federal 
assistance  would  be  federal  grants  to  the 
city  should  the  grants  help  finance  construc- 
tion Ol  a  facility  within  a  flood  plain. 

Although  the  negative  .sanctions  regarding 
the  financial  assistance  do  not  go  into  affect 
until  the  city  passes  the  Dec.  13,  1975  dead- 
line for  complying  with  the  program,  some 
area  banks  and  savings  and  loans  institu- 
tions have  already  initiated  a  policy  of  deny- 
ing mortgage  loans  for  property  williin  flood 
areas. 

City  officials  have  noted  that  tlie  only 
means  why  which  property  could  be  pur- 
chased without  the  availability  of  the  in- 
surance  If  it  was   a   cash   transaction. 

Shotild  the  city  comply  with  the  program, 
it  will  adopt  two  re.soltttions  pledging  to 
adopt  land  tise  and  building  code  regulations 
as  determined  by  the  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministration. FIA  ofRcials  refer  to  these  as 
"flood  plain  management"  regulatioits. 

According  to  HUD.  flood  plain  manage- 
ment "means  the  operation  of  an  overall 
piogram  of  corrective  and  preventive  meas- 
tires  for  reducing  flood  damage,  including 
but  not  limited  to.  emergency  preparedness 
plans  and  any  regulations  aimed  at  the  fu- 
ture ti.se  of  flood  plains. 

"Such  regulations  refer  to  speclf'c  local 
codes  and  ordinances  which  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  location  and  desigit  of  new  de- 
velopment within  flood-prone  areas. 

These  regulations  may  be  adopted  in  any 
manner  that  is  legally  enforceable  for  a  par- 
ticular community  and  typically  take  the 
lurm  of  portions  of  zoning,  subdivision  or 
liiiildlng  regulations,  or  a  special  purpose 
lirdlnance  such  as  a  flood  plain  ordinance." 
Any  city  comply hig  with  the  program  must 
meet  minimum  standards  set  by  the  FIA. 

These  minimum  flood  plain  nmnagement 
tandards  Include  requiring  a  community  to 
i-.sue  building  permits  for  all  new  construc- 
tion and  substantial  improvements  and  re- 
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view  the  permits  to  assure  that  the  .>ites  are 
reasonably  free  from  flooding. 

"For  its  flood  prone  areas,  the  community 
mtist  also  require:  1)  proper  anchoring  of 
structures,  2)  the  use  of  construction  mate- 
rials and  methods  that  will  minimize  flood 
damage,  3)  adequate  drainage  for  new  sub- 
divisions and  4)  that  new  replacement  util- 
ity systems  will  be  located  and  designed  to 
prci-lude  flood  loss." 

A  community  must  aNo  require  all  new 
construction  to  be  built  above  tlie  100  year 
Hood  level  or  lloodproofed  to  the  "level  ol  the 
base  flood  "  Garages  or  basements  cannot  be 
>  onsiructed  under  the  tOO  vear  flood  level. 

The  flood  plain  management  regulations 
are  not  retroactive;  they  apply  onl>  to  new 
houshig  or  lo  existing  housing  that  will  be 
;en.)vated  to  50  per  cent  of  its  market  value. 

Should  a  home  be  destroyed  by  tire  or  any 
othi  r  method  by  50  per  its  markei  value. 
the  owner  will  be  recjuired  to  rebuild  the 
structure  meeting  the  flood  insurance  stand- 
ards. 

Buildings  cannot  be  constrtnled  in  a  llood 
plain  or  rlood  way  resulting  in  raising  the 
water  level  by  one  fooo  after  the  city  has 
complied  with  the  program. 

Additional  regulations  are  expected  to  be 
developed  as  the  flood  program  matures. 
Councilnien  have  noted  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernntent  is  requiring  participation  In  the 
program  before  the  ('iiies  knosv  tuUv  v.iiat 
the  restrictions  are. 

"The  Coiigre.ss  recognized  that  (edeial  par- 
ticipation in  the  form  of  a  subsidized  insur- 
ance program  alone  would  not  discourage 
the  continued  unwi.se  use  of  Hood  hazard 
areas  and  would  result  in  an  even  greater 
expenditure  of  tax  dollars  to  provide  eco- 
nomic relief  to  innocent  fl(x>d  victims."  ihe 
HUD  report  .states. 

"In  fact,  availability  of  inexpensive  in- 
surance with  no  flood  plain  management 
ineasurt's  would  encourage  unwise  consrru"- 
tion  in  the  nation's  flood  plains  and  thus 
risk  life  and  property." 

jFrom  the  W'heeling  (W.  Va.i   News-Register. 

April  8,  19751 

Flocjd  Insurance:   Pari   III 

AOCLPT^NCE   MAY    BE   ONLY   lIKUfF 

(By  Kathy  Showalter) 

Like  Wheeling  City  Cotmcil,  residents  pro- 
tested the  "mandatory"  provisions  of  the 
Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973  at  a 
public  hearing  last  week,  but  the  general 
consenstis  was  that  the  city  may  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  comply  with  the  program. 

Councilmen  now  are  saddled  with  the  de- 
cision of  whether  early  compliance  with  the 
regulations  in  the  program  will  deter  efforts 
by  the  city  to  have  the  mandatory  provl.sions 
changed.  The  city  can  comply  with  the  pro- 
gram as  late  as  November  to  meet  its  Dec.  13. 
1975  deadline. 

Flood  insurance  in  Wlieeling  could  become 
available  withiit  one  month's  time  after  city 
council  adopts  two  resolutions  necessary 
for  program  participation.  The  resolutions 
pledge  the  city's  Interest  in  the  program  and 
that  the  city  will  comply  witli  the  regulations 
as  directed  by  the  Federal  Insurance  .Admin- 
istration. 

These  regulations  are  land  use  and  build- 
ing code  restrictions  for  flood  prone  areius. 

Planning  Director  Donald  Reinke  told  res- 
idents at  the  public  hearing  last  week  that 
It  may  be  a  year  or  more  before  the  "manda- 
tory" provisions  of  the  1973  law  be  lifted 
I'hls  assumes  that  a  bill  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Robert  Mollohan  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  passed. 

Councilmen  and  city  ofTicials  have  con- 
tacted Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  and  met  with 
Richard  Grimm  of  the  FIA  in  Its  attcn-.pt.s  to 
make  the  program  le.ss  restrictive.  Propose<l 
revisions  to  the  regulations  now  being  con- 
sidered offers  the  City  of  Wheeling  '  nlv  par- 
tial relief. 

One  of  tlie  revisions  would  alloc  base- 
ments to  be  coiistriicled  under  the   100  vear 
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tiodd  level  only  In  commiinuie.-.  who  have 
applied  to  the  FIA  to  be  exiiuded  from  tluu 
l.iw. 

AdditKilially.  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment does  not  determine  the  "flood  way." 
tl-ic  How  of  flood  uater'^.  until  after  a  city 
coniplies  with  the  program,  new  construc- 
tion C(nUd  be  [>rohtbited  in  areas  deslguatetl 
as  flood  prone. 

.Any  part  ol  a  il^.od  prone  area  cuuld  oe 
iiniiod  us  part  i;l  a  Hood  way.  Nothing  can 
be  c.jiistruc'ed  in  a  Hood  \vay  area  because 
111  l!;e  possibility  ol  the  i^e.v  construction 
r.i.  :ii;;  tlie  elevation  ol  the  lUO-year  Hood 
Ic.  1 

All  (il  Wheclii.i'  Islund  and  that  portion 
ui  land  in  Sotilii  Wheeling  located  we.st  i>t 
Route  2  and  .sou;h  of  riurty-third  .'-'reels 
1^  designated  as  Hood  prone. 

Portions  of  Center  Wheeling.  E^'sv  Wlieel- 
nvj.  and  Warwood  v\here  properties  lx)rder 
tia;  (Jliirj  River  are  al.so  flood  prone.  Prop- 
erties bordering  Wheeling  Creek  thrcugli 
Ma  t  Wlieeling  and  Leat  herwo'->d  are  al.-^o 
designated  as  rt'X)d  prone  area^. 

A  flood  ha/ard  bouudaiy  map  is  not  availa- 
ble lor  the  FUn  Cuove  area.  I'liis  area  may 
be  designated  a,'-  tUiod  prone  at  a  later  date 
or  determined  Hood  prone  at  the  lime  the 
VIA  undertake.-,  i  -^  detailed  sttidv  ol  ilu 
V>'heeling  area. 

\  representative  of  ii-.e  FL-\  attending  las' 
weeks'  public  hearing  said  that  the  cities  oi 
Wlieeliiig  and  Charleston  were  among  the 
We^t  \'irginia  cities  to  object  to  the  pm- 
gr.un,  Charles' on  has  ju,,t  recently  entered 
it 

.Aiiir)i:g  coiUiCiUnen's  concerns  is  tliu* 
•nteriiig  the  program  may  appear  to  federal 
otfii'lals    that    the    city    has    iiccepted    it 

Cdtincilmen  have  sugccKted  that  ot'iciaH 
ciiiitiniie  to  contact  congresuiueu  in  elforts 
to   lave    tlie   program    made   le.-s    re-tiii-Mve 


DR.  FRANK  OHARA  OF  UNIVERSIT'/ 
OF  SCR  ANTON  HONORED  TOR  .id 
YEARS    SERVICE 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'H\  l.S 

Wednesday.  April  IG.  1975 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.>p  i\ 
most  remarkable  man  in  tlie  field  oi 
higher  education.  Dr.  Fiank  O'Hara  oi 
the  Univer.sity  of  Scranton.  Dr.  O  Hara 
is  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  has 
become  a  legend  in  his  own  time.  He  i> 
known  to  thousands  of  University  ol 
Scranton  alumni  and  friends  as  "Mr 
University."  On  April  19th  he  is  beir.;; 
honored  for  50  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  University  of  Scranton.  by 
the  Washington  University  of  Scranton 
Alumni  Society.  He  truly  deserves  this 
honor. 

Ujjon  graduation  in  1925.  Dr.  O'Hara 
was  appointed  registrar  at  the  Univer- 
sit.v.  Over  the  years  has  served  as  fiic- 
iilty  manager  of  athletics,  instructor  in 
Latin  and  history,  a.ssistant  to  the  pres- 
ident, bursar,  controller,  secretary  of  the 
university,  director  of  evening  and  sum- 
mer sessions,  coordinator  of  civilian  pilot 
training  program,  chairntan  of  athletic 
council,  chairman  of  scholarship  com- 
uiiltee.  director  of  alumni  relations,  and 
interregnum  president  during  1942. 

He  filled  all  these  positions  with  great 
distinction.  He  often  went  beyond  the 
expected.  For  example,  he  obtained  a 
barber's  license  so  he  could  operate  a 
shop  enabling  needy  students  to  cut  haU' 
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nnd  cam  a  ixjiuon  of  their  tuition  dur- 
int;  the  Depression. 

He  obtained  a  pilot's  liccn.-e  so  he 
could  become  director  of  a  civilian  pilot 
training  profjrani  which  was  critical  to 
tiio  university  during  tiie  low  i>tudent  en- 
rollment days  durintr  World  War  II.  He 
foundfd  the  ■  Purpk-  Club"  to  provide 
.wiiolarsliip  fund^  to  needy  students. 

In  1969.  the  University  of  Scranton's 
Bii.-^iness  Admnnstration  Department 
building  was  named  •OHaia  Hall"  in  hi.-; 
honor. 

Dr.  O'Hara  is  the  only  person  ever  to 
have  been  elected  an  lionorary  member 
of  the  Lackawanna  County  Medical 
Society. 

His  interest  in  studerits  is  rc.r.arkablc. 
He  can  recall  almost  any  student  who 
graduated  from  tlie  university  during  his 
ponod  of  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ol  Dr.  OHaia,  truly.  'No 
one  will  be  able  to  catalog  his  achieve- 
mcnt.s  much  less  comjjrehend  and  fathom 
his  lingering  influence  on  hves  today." 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Dr. 
O'Hara  on  the  golden  anniversary  of  hi.^ 
service  to  the  Univer.siiy  of  Scranton. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  in.sert  the  loUowinc  cita- 
tion for  Dr.  O  Hara  at  tliis  point  in  tlie 
Record: 

C'liAiic.N  roR  Dr    O  H.ara 
I  By    C'..    fe     Cojiaors.    Presideiui 
F.iitiir.iIIy  faithful  :o  every  triist. 
Honestly  honesi  in  every  deed, 
Righteously  righteous  nnd  jii.sily  Ju=.t 
This  Is  the  whole  of  the  good  mans  crctd. 

— Cardinal  Newman. 
Till-  noble  ide.ils  expressed  in  these  ini- 
inorlul  words  sumniarii-e  the  salient  quali- 
ties of  DR.  FRANK  OH.\R.\— ideals  which 
have  motivated  him  during  his  fifty  years  of 
dedicated  and  devoted  service  to  hl.s  Alma 
Mater 

The  te.st  of  a  ureal  man  i.s  hi'^  lull  comm.'- 
ment  'o  tested  human  values.  Likev.l.se  the 
test  of  a  great  educational  admlni.--trator  i-. 
his  eagerne.-is  to  sacrifice  much  so  that  dreams 
of  a  t:reat  liistitutioti  of  learning  might  be- 
come reality.  With  a  special  skill  in  humar 
enguieering.  Dr.  O  Hara  has  amply  demon- 
strated that  he  is  both  a  •;reat  nia:i  and  a 
great  administrator 

Rarely  has  one  man  filled  with  etjua!  dis- 
tinction so  broad  a  range  of  roles  in  the  .serv- 
ice of  one  Institution — scholar,  teacher,  reg- 
istrar, faculty  manager  of  athletics,  director 
of  alumni  activities,  aid  to  the  president, 
inter-regnuni  president  and  many  others. 

Especially  valued  ha^  been  his  unusual 
capacity  to  listen  with  compas.-  on  to  the 
concerns  of  countless  many  young  men  In 
search  of  reasonable  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems. No  one  will  be  able  to  cataloj;  his 
achievements  mucli  les.s  comprehend  and 
fathom  his  lingering  influence  on  lives  today. 
For  his  depth  of  mslght.  for  his  courage- 
ous, kind  and  Judicious  JiidK-ment.  and  for 
his  devotion  to  the  values  and  power  of  ed- 
ucation, the  Washington,  D  C.  Chapter  of  the 
University  of  Scranton  AUimnl  Society  takes 
g'eat  pride  in  presentine  to  Dr.  O'Hara  thU 
award  for  his  distingui.-hed  service  Xa)  our 
beloved  Alma  Mater. 


SUPPLEMENTAL      BENEFITS      RUN- 
NING  OUT   IN    DETROIT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIG.AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  I'-.VITVE.S 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Si)caker,  wiiilc  the 
rest  of  the  countiy  gradually  succumbs 
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to  the  ever  widening  depression.  Detroit 
leads  the  way,  plunging  headlong  into 
the  jaws  of  the  unemployment  monster 
that  IS  consuming  greater  numbers  of 
working  peoiile  month  after  month.  Au- 
tomobile workers  have  been  particularly 
hard  hit.  As  of  the  week  ending  April  11. 
1975.  there  were  ja^t  imder  216,000 
laid-otf  auto  workers  around  the  coun- 
try, more  than  one-lourtii  of  the  mdu.— 
tiy's  labor  force 

Throughout  most  of  the  pre.-^ent  un- 
employment crisis,  auto  workers  who 
have  lust  their  jobs  have  had  two  types 
01  unemployment  l:cncfits  which  enabled 
them  to  collert  9.>  percent  of  thrir  regu- 
lar take  home  pay.  Besides  the  State  ad- 
ministered uncmnloyinPTit  compensation 
funds,  these  workers  have  also  been  re- 
ceiving SUB  funds— supplemental  un- 
employment benefits — which  they  won 
at  the  bargaining  tables  as  pf.rt  of  their 
union  contracts  in  1965.  In  many  cases 
these  supplementary  iiayments  have  of- 
fered more  reliel  than  tiie  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  The  presence  of 
the.-e  funds  has  substantially  cushioned 
tlie  .scerity  of  the  depression  m  the  De- 
troit area. 

All  that  is  ready  to  ciianse  now.  The 
first  of  these  company  funds,  the  Chrys- 
ler SUB  fund,  was  exhausted  as  of  the 
close  of  business  on  Friday.  April  11,  This 
mean.s  42. '200  Chrysler  employees  still  on 
indefinite  layoffs  just  lost  half  or  more 
ol  their  incomes.  The  same  thing  is  about 
ready  to  happen  to  70,000  unemployed 
GM  workers  on  or  before  May  1 .  By  the 
end  of  April,  there  will  be  115,000  UAW- 
represented  GM  workers  on  open  ended 
layoffs.  Of  these,  20,000  have  already  e.x- 
hausted  their  SUB  benefit.s  and  25,000 
others  were  not  ehgible  in  the  first  place 
because  they  had  less  than  1  year  of  se- 
monty.  GM  has  already  paid  a  total  of 
.S356  million  in  SLTJ  bencfiLs  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974. 

Due  to  the  seventy  of  the  present 
slump  in  the  automobile  industry,  Chrys- 
ler Corp,  has  announced  plans  to  trim 
operations  and  personnel  to  the  point 
where  it  can  operate  profitably  in  a  6 
million  car  year.  The  company  has  al- 
ready laid  off  over  40,000  blue-collar 
employees  and  34  percent  of  it.s  white- 
collar  employees.  UAW  'Vice  President 
Douglas  Fraser  has  termed  these  plans 
suicidal,  indicating  that  Chrysler  would 
permanently  close  not  one  but  several  of 
its  plants  and  lay  off  thou-sands  of  hourly 
and  salaried  employees.  According  to  Mr. 
Fraser,  if  the  car  market  goes  up  to 
8 '  2  or  9  million  vehicles  a  year.  Chrysler 
would  not  have  the  capacity  to  regain  its 
traditional  share  of  the  market. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  has  also  announced 
plans  for  cutbacks,  although  the  com- 
pany insists  that  it  is  not  conducting  a 
major  housecleaning  operation  as  is 
Chrj'sler,  but  rather  is  doing  some  neces- 
sai-y  long-range  planning.  Presently,  the 
company  plans  a  reduction  of  several 
hundred  white-collar  jobs  as  well  as  re- 
ducing exi^enses  in  benefits  programs. 

A  recent  Michigan  Employment  Secu- 
rity Commis.-ion  nev.s  release  attributed 
a  slight  ri.se  in  the  State  employment 
k-\  el  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  tlie  State's 
auto  plants  w  ere  in  operation  at  lea.st 
on  a  limited  basis  last  month.  Mr.  Fra.«er 
mentioned    at   a    news   conference   last 
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week,  liowever.  that  the  report  wa.-  col- 
lected during  the  one  week  when  all  the 
plants  happened  to  be  operating. 

Tlie  situation  in  Detroit  has  grown 
dc-perate  and  can  only  become  worse 
with  the  exhaustion  of  the  GM  SUB 
funds.  Immediate  legislative  action  is 
needed  on  a  variety  of  measures  which 
have  been  jjending  in  the  Congress  for 
omo  time.  Without  quick  Federal  inter- 
vention, it  may  be  too  late  to  ward  off 
di.saster  for  thousancs  of  homeowners 
and  head.s  of  families  who  may  stand  in 
jeopardy  of  losing  all  that  they  have 
worked  a  lifetime  to  acquire. 

nie  best  rcsiJonse  the  Congress  could 
make  to  the  recurring  cycles  of  exorbi- 
tant rates  of  uncmjiloyment  would  be  the 
enactment  of  full  employment  legisla- 
tion. Tlie  Equal  Opportunity  and  Full 
Employment  Act,  which  is  presently  be- 
fore the  Equal  Opportunity  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  would  guarantee  a  job 
to  e\ery  unemployed  worker  who  is  un- 
able to  secure  employment  through  con- 
ventional channels.  Even  if  such  a  bill 
v  ere  to  be  enacted  immediately,  however. 
It  could  not  be  implemented  fast  enough 
to  salvage  the  rapidly  declining  economic 
position  of  millions  of  unemployed  work- 
ers and  otliers  who  have  been  excluded 
from  the  labor  force.  There  are  other 
stejjs  that  the  Congress  must  take  in  the 
meantime  to  ea.se  the  individual  hard- 
ships and  to  restore  some  measure  of 
confidence  in  the  Federal  Government  s 
iibility  to  deal  with  an  economic  crisis. 

Earlier  this  week  the  House  pa.ssed  the 
Emergency  Homeowners'  Relief  Act.  H.R. 
5398.  The  legislation  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develoinnent  to  make  repayable 
emergency  mortgage  relief  payments  for 
homeowners  who  are  2  months  or  more 
delinquent  in  their  mortgage  payments 
due  to  lo.ss  of  jobs  or  income.  A  maximum 
payment  per  homeowner  of  $250  per 
month  for  2  years  would  be  allowed.  I 
urgently  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  give  this  legislation  their 
swift  attention  and  approval. 

Another  measure  which  would  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  the  depression  is  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Health  Bene- 
fits Act,  H.R.  5000.  Millions  of  unem- 
ployed workers  have  lost  the  health  care 
benefits  they  had  when  employed;  a 
serious  illness  or  injury  to  tliemselves  or 
to  a  member  of  their  family  could  mean 
financial  ruin.  Under  this  legislation,  the 
Labor  Department  would  purchase  the 
same  benefits  for  unemployed  workers 
that  they  had  when  they  were  last  em- 
ployed. 

Tlie  measure  would  only  cover  persons 
who  are  concurrently  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation;  further  or 
amended  legislation  would  be  reqitired 
to  extend  health  care  benefits  to  all  un- 
employed workers.  This,  I  believe,  is  an- 
other matter  to  which  the  Congress 
should  give  serious  attention. 

Legislation  which  would  broaden  the 
present  .system  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  include  all  unemployed 
workers  and  to  extend  benefits  without 
an  arbitrary  cutoff  date  is  al.so  needed  to 
ea.sc  the  country  through  the  current 
malaise.  I  am  working  on  such  legisla- 
tion and  urge  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
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and  Senate  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  type  of  measure. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  real- 
ize that  the  depression  Is  on  and  that 
sijreading  a  few  more  jobs  or  a  few  more 
dollars  around  the  country  via  stopgap 
Icrislation  will  not  lessen  the  suffering 
or  the  cynicism  of  people  who  need  jobs 
and  the  assurance  that  their  homes  will 
not  be  taken  from  them  or  that  a  serious 
illness  cannot  impoverish  them.  Every 
day  that  we  delay  the  enactment  of 
some  meaningful  legislation  compounds 
the  desperation  of  the  unemployed  who 
find  themselves  squeezed  tighter  and 
tighter  between  the  bill  collector  and  in- 
flation on  the  one  hand  and  disappear- 
ing income  on  the  otlier.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  fullest  atten- 
tion and  to  devote  their  undiluted  ener- 
gies to  the  enactment  of  the  various 
pieces  of  legislation  which  will  ease  if 
not  erase  the  hardships  of  individuals 
and  their  families  during  the  present 
economic  crisis. 

A  recent  article  by  Peter  Milius  in  the 
Washington  Post  depicts  the  phght  of 
unemployed  auto  workers  in  Detroit  as 
the  SUB  fimds  were  beginning  to  ex- 
pire. I  wish  to  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Dkiroit  D:  i'RLssiON-LAYon    BiNrins 

Rr.NN'tNc.  Ol  r 

(By  Peter  Mihus) 

DtTRdiT.—  Sometiine  in  the  next  few  days, 
a  big  bank  account  here  called  the  Chrysler 
SUB  fund  will  run  out  of  money. 

When  that  happens.  laid-ofT  autoworker 
Willie  Houston  will  no  longer  be  able  to  pay 
his  bills. 

Tlie  bills  are  not  extravagant  "I  got  th» 
bills  I  have  to  have,"  the  50-year-old  Houston 
said — a  mortgage  payment  of  $196  a  month, 
$50  for  the  furniture  company,  somewhere 
between  t60  and  $70  for  light,  heat  and  a 
telephone,  then  his  family's  food  and 
clothing. 

He  has  already  been  to  tlie  furniture  com- 
pany, and  for  now  they  told  him  Just  to  pay 
whatever  he  can.  He  does  not  know  what 
he  Is  going  to  do  about  the  mortgage.  What 
Houston  Is  faced  with,  he  said  simply.  Is 
"losing  inost  of  what  I've  got." 

The  bills  were  not  a  problem  when  Willie 
Houston  was  first  laid  off  last  November. 
His  take-home  income  fell  only  $12  a  week, 
from  about  $152  to  about  $140. 

The  SUB  fund  was  what  kept  him  solvent. 

SUB  stands  for  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Regular  unemployment  bene- 
fits, the  ones  that  come  through  the  govern- 
ment, are  less  than  half  an  auto  workerle 
wages.  The  SUB  funds,  which  the  companies 
pay  for,  make  up  most  of  the  difference. 

Thus  Houston,  In  addition  to  $67  a  week 
from  the  government,  has  been  getting  $72.80 
in  SUB  money. 

Now,  however,  he  will  have  only  the  $87. 
That  comes  to  a  little  less  than  $300  a  month. 
Take  the  mortgage  and  the  utilities  out  of 
that,  and  Houston,  who  has  a  wife  and  a 
4-month-old  son.  born  about  10  days  after 
he  -was  laid  off,  may  have  $50  left  for  food 
and  whatever  else  he  has  to  buy.  Take  out 
more  for  food  and  Incidentals,  and  he  will 
not  have  enough  left  for  the  mortgage  and 
utilities. 

The  economists  say  the  country  is  only  in 
a  recession.  In  Detroit,  It  Is  a  depression. 

The  unemployment  rate  In  the  six-county 
Detroit  area  in  February,  the  last  month  for 
which  a  metropolitan  figure  is  available,  was 
16.2  per  cent.  That  Is  nearly  twice  what  the 
national  rate  was:  It  means  that  one  willing 
worker  out  of  every  six  was  out  of  a  Job. 
In  the  city  of  Detroit  itself,  the  figure  was 
one  of  four;  the  rate  was  23.2  per  cent.  Among 
auto  workers,  it  was  24.9  per  cent.  Al  Chrys- 
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ler,  hardest  hit  of  the  big  automakers,  it  was 
50  per  cent. 

The  SUB  funds — all  the  auto  companies 
have  them;  the  United  Auto  Workers  union 
won  them  at  the  bargaining  table  back  in 
the  1950s — have  shielded  the  area  from  the 
full  force  of  these  unemployment  numbers. 

The  SUB  funds,  however,  were  not  set  up 
to  cope  with  25  or  50  per  cent  unemployment 
rates;  they  were  set  up  only  to  tide  workers 
over  the  normal  weeks  of  idleness  in  every 
typical  year. 

Thus  the  Chrysler  Corp.  fund,  which  had 
$82  million  last  fall,  before  the  recession 
really  hit,  is  now  nearly  empty.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  American  Motors  funds  are 
healthier;  neither  Ford  nor  American  Motors 
has  had  to  cut  back  as  hard  as  Chrysler.  But 
the  General  Motors  fund  will  also  be  empty 
by  June  unless  there  is  an  upturn  to  auto 
sales  and  production  of  a  size  that  few  peo- 
ple here  expect. 

The  Chrysler  fund  has  been  paying  $4 
million  to  $5  million  a  week  to  abovit  50,000 
laid-off  Chrysler  blue-collar  workers  across 
the  country,  an  estimated  half  of  them  in 
this  metropolitan  area  alone. 

When  that  money  stops,  the  economy  here 
will  fchrlnk  still  further.  Instead  of  falling, 
the  unemployment  rate  could  rise. 

Not  every  laid -off  Chrysler  worker  is  in  the 
same  straits  as  Willie  Houston. 

Gary  Whyte,  for  example,  has  a  newborn 
son,  and  all  the  bills  Willie  Houston  has.  In- 
cluding a  $l70-a-month  mortgage  payment 
plus  a  $100-a-month  payment  on  his  car. 
But  Wliyte,  28,  has  a  working  wife— she  Is  a 
medical  technician — and  so  the  Whytes  will 
make  it,  "I'll  raise  the  baby  and  she'll  go  to 
work,"  he  said. 

For  Roger  Muehlbrandt,  salvation  is  that 
he  bought  hLs  home  10  years  ago,  when  prices 
and  Interest  rates  were  lower,  so  that  his 
monthly  payments  are  only  $109. 

There  are  also  Chrysler  workers  who  have 
found  other  Jobs,  but  they  are  rare. 

The  economy  here  Is  geared  to  the  auto 
plants.  'When  the  auto  companies  shut  down, 
so  do  their  suppliers.  New  jobs  are  thus  hard 
to  find. 

Of  those  that  are  available,  many  are  low- 
paylng.  "A  $2  Job  won't  do  me  any  good," 
said  Willie  Houston.  Two  dollars  an  hour 
times  40  hours  a  week  Is  $80.  Take  Income 
and  Social  Security  taxes  out  of  $80,  and 
Houston  might  as  well  keep  drawing  unem- 
ployment. 

Finally,  companies  that  do  have  Jobs  often 
ask  for  qtiltslips,  meaning  a  worker  must 
officially  quit  at  Chrysler  before  they  will 
hire  him — and  thus  must  forfeit  his  rung 
on  the  seniority  ladder  and  his  right  to  be 
called  back  if  and  when  Chrysler  resumes 
full  production.  And  so  far  at  least,  almost 
everyone  has  allowed  himself  to  think  that 
sooner  or  later  Chrysler  will  start  up  pro- 
duction again.  If  not  this  month  then  later 
this  spring  or  perhaps  this  summer  or  this 
fall. 

Whyte  had  heard  about  a  possible  Job  as 
a  maintenance  man  at  the  hospital  where 
his  wife  works.  A  Journeyman  machine  re- 
pairman at  Chrysler,  he  had  not  wanted  to 
apply  for  it.  "That's  really  going  down,"  he 
said. 

But  now  he  Is  beginning  to  think  he  may 
never  be  called  back  at  Chrysler.  He  has  only 
two  years'  seniority — he  started  at  Chrysler 
In  1972 — "and  they've  laid  off  now  back  to 
1965." 

What  next,  then?  No  one  really  knows. 

It  mainly  depends,  of  course,  on  how  much 
and  how  fast  auto  demand  and  production 
revive.  It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  the  present 
situation  that  Just  two  years  ago  the  issue  In 
Detroit  was  not  the  unemployment  rate  but 
comptilsory  overtime,  which  the  UAW  was 
trying  to  stop — not  too  little  work,  but  too 
much. 

Most  economists  do  think  there  will  be  a 
revival  of  demand,  before  this  year  is  tip. 
How  great  a  revival  is  another  question  al- 
together. 
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For  the  shorter  run  there  is  legislation 
pending  in  Congress  to  pre.serve  at  least  the 
health  and  life  insurance  of  laid-off  workers. 
In  the  interim  the  UAW  is  negotiating  with 
Chrysler  to  use  a  reserve  SUB  fund  of  about 
$19  million  to  pay  these  insurance  premiums 
for  the  next  several  months. 

Tlie  theory  is  that  months  of  insurance 
are  worth  more  than  a  few  weeks  of  full 
benefits,  which  is  all  the  reserve  fund  would 
pay. 

There  is  also  legislation  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  protect  laid-off  workers  from  mort- 
ga:;e  foreclosures 

Meanwhile,  at  least,  one  saving  and  loan 
association,  the  First  Federal,  the  largest 
in  the  area,  has  set  up  a  system  of  its  own. 

It  will  lend  its  laid-off  customers  three 
months,  worth  of  mortg.ige  payments — make 
them  new  loans  -o  they  can  keep  paying  off 
their  old  one. 

So  far,  fewer  than  100  homeowners  have 
borrowed  mortgage  money  this  way.  But  now 
the  SUB  money  has  stopped  flowing,  and 
there  inav  be  more. 


HURTS  RENT-A-GUN 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    rLI.INOIS 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1975 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr,  Speaker,  each  year 
thousands  of  innocent  people  are  killed 
and  injured  by  handguns  in  this  country. 
And  each  year  the  ntmiber  of  dead  and 
injured  is  greater  than  the  year  before. 
In  spite  of  overwhelming  proof  that 
handguns  create  violence,  not  prevent  it, 
Congress  has  failed  to  enact  any  effective 
handgun  control  legislation.  Because  of 
this  failure,  an  ever-Increasing  number 
of  handgims  are  manufactured  and  sold 
in  this  country  each  year. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  Art  Buchwald  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  August  17,  1972,  in  which  Mr. 
Buchwald  in  his  inimitable  style  carries 
the  "handgun  boom"  to  its  inevitable 
conclusion: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.   17.   !'J72  1 
Htmxs  Rent-A-Gun 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

The  Senate  recently  passed  a  new  gun- 
control  bill,  which  some  observers  consider 
worse  than  no  bill  at  all.  Any  serious  attempt 
at  handgun  registration  was  gutted,  and 
Senate  gun  lovers  even  managed  to  repeal  a 
1968  gun  law  controlling  the  purchase  of  .22 
rimfire  ammunition. 

After  the  Senate  got  finished  with  its  work 
on  the  gun-control  bill.  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  my  friend  Bromley  Hurts,  who  told 
me  he  had  a  business  proposition  to  discuss 
with  me.  I  met  him  for  lunch  at  a  pistol 
range  in  Maryland. 

"I  think  I've  got  a  fantastic  Idea,"  he  said. 
"I  want  to  start  a  new  btisiness  called  Hurts 
Rent-A-Gun." 

"■Wliat  on  earth  for?  "  I  asked. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  In  this  country 
who  only  use  a  handgun  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and  they  don't  want  to  go  to  all  the  expensse 
of  btiying  one.  So  we'll  rent  them  r  gMn  for  a 
day  or  two.  By  leasing  a  firearm  from  us,  they 
won't  have  to  tie  up  all  their  money." 

"That  makes  sense,"  I  admitted. 

"Say  a  guy  is  away  from  home  on  a  trip, 
and  he  doesn't  want  to  carry  his  own  gun 
with  him.  He  can  rent  a  gun  from  lis  and 
then  return  It  when  he's  finished  with  his 
business." 

"You  could  set  up  rent-a-gun  cciniters 
at  gas  stations,"  I  said  excitedly. 
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"Ar.d  WT  could  liave  stores  in  town  where 
someone  could  rent  t>  gun  to  settle  a  bt-t. 
Hurts  said. 

A  lot  of  peo[>le  would  want  in  ront  a  giu 
for  a  don>e-4tlc  cjuurrel."  1  said. 

'  Hlj4ht.  Hay  a  Jealous  hisbband  .suspeola 
tiirrc  IS  sunieone  at  home  with  Iils  wite  He 
r'uus  a  pi.stol  fioin  iib  and  tries  ti>  catoh  thein 
111  rhe  act.  li  he  discovers  hi>5  wife  is  alone, 
he  Isn't  out  the  eiyhty  dollars  it  would  Jia'. f 
c< ->'  hlni  to  buy  a  '^un." 

■Dout  luryet  about  j-.ids  who  want  to  play 
Kiu^.iian  roulene.  They  could  pi:>ol  their  al- 
lowances and  icul  a  gtui  lor  a  couple  ot 
Jiuiirs,"  I  .-said 

"Our  niaj'kei  siir\e'.M  indUale."  Hurl.-i  .said 
"that  there  are  also  a  lut  i.f  kid.s  who  daini 
their  parents  don  i  li.sien  to  tiietn.  U  they 
could  rent  a  yiin.  they  feel  they  could  arrive 
at.  an  under.-,t;uidint;  with  their  toll..s  in  ui> 
titiie." 

"There'.-,  no  euri  tn  the  lju.--iiie.-s,"  I  .said 
'  How  would  you  charge  for  Hurts  Keiit-A- 
G'ln:'" 

There  would  be  hourly  rates,  d  ly  r.lte.^, 
n;.d  weekly  rates,  plus  ten  cents  for  each 
bullet  llred.  Our  ljuiis  would  be  the  late.st 
HKHlel-s,  and  we  would  LUarautee  clean  bar- 
rels and  the  latest  safety  devue.s.  If  a  {;iiii 
malfunction.-.  throui;h  no  fault  of  the  ii.ser. 
v.e  win  give  him  luiith'r  (lun  absoluic'y 
tree." 

"For  inuny  Au;eri<.an.i  I's  a  dieniii  coiDe 
true  "  I  said. 

"We've  al-s*)  mnde  it  pusslbh-  for  people  t.i 
ri-turn  the  gun  m  another  town  For  e.'iam- 
ple,  if  you  rent  the  yun  !ii  Chkat^o  and  want 
to  u.se  It  in  Salt  Lake  City,  you  ran  drop  it 
o'!   tliere  at  no  ex'ra  chartre.' 

"Why  didn't  vou  .start  this  Ijofore  " 

"We  wanted  to  .see  uh.it  happened  wi^h  t!ie 
H'ln-i cntroi  leei^lati  >n  We  were  prettv  .sure 
the  Senate  and  the  White  House  would  not 
di  .iiiythin^'  about  sfront;  k'un  coiirrol,  espe- 
ciallv  durniit  an  election  \ear.  But  we  didn't 
want  to  Invest  a  lot  of  money  until  we  were 
certain  they  would  all  chicken  <uit." 

"I'd  like  the  fn>nchl.-.e  fi-r  Wa.shington's 
National  Airport.  "  I  said. 

"V.Hi've  got  It.  Ir'.s  a  yreat  U.cation,'"  Hiirf'J 
said.  ■■■\'ou  11  make  a  fortune  tn  hljackln^rs 
alone." 


I,.\ND-USE  LOBBYING  EPFORl 
EXPOSED 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

lit    ,^BI.'l».^•^ 
IN    I  Ilh  HOL'SK  OF  REI'RKSKN  I  A  1 1\  1  -• 

Wednesday.  Apnl  in.  1973 

Ml-.  UDALL.  Mf.  Speaker,  on  Mmch  30. 
1075.  the  Miami  Herald  published  a  scoiy 
by  David  He.ss  of  the  Knight  newspapers 
entitled  "The  Land  Lobby— We  Are  Cie- 
ntinsf  tlie  Will  of  the  People  Back  Home." 
I  iii-ge  all  Membei'.s  to  read  thi.s  article, 
for  It  i.s  an  e.xcellent  de.scription  of  the 
kind  of  lobb.ving  tactics  that  have  been 
employed  by  .special  intere.st.s  in  botli  the 
9:Jd  and  94th  Congresses  to  defeat  the 
l.ind-nse  legislation. 

It  is  regretable  that  a  hand  full  of  .spc- 
t  uil  interests  who  have  fought  lor  .so  long 
to  block  pi-ogre.ssive  land-use  legislation 
h.ive  taken  it  uix)n  them.selve.s  to  "create 
the  will  of  the  people" — to  use  their 
plira.se.  The  tactics  being  employed  are 
deplorable  and.  in  my  opinion,  point  to 
tne  real  need  for  thl.s  Congrc.s.s  to  take  a 
li.ird  look  at  our  lobbying  laws. 

Appai-ently  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
nun-ce  is  once  agnin  part  of  this  effort 
and  i.s  di.s.seminuting  totally  inaccurate 
infonnation  about  the  bill  to  its  member- 
ship. The  chamber  of  commerce  did  not 
find  it  nece.ssar>'  to  testify  before  my  sub- 
cununitlee  to  present  any  specific  objec- 
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tions.  yet  the  chamber  is  once  again  mis- 
leading it.s  con.stituency  about  this  legis- 
lation, referring  to  it  in  a  recent  new.s- 
letter  as  a  "Federal  zoining  ordinance" 
which  is  being  prcs-sed  by  "an  active  band 
01  no-growtii  environmentalists."  I 
would  simply  iwint  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  band  of  "no-growth  environ- 
mpnt:ili;>ts"  includes,  anions  others,  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  A.s.-ociation.  the 
American  Retail  F'tcltnation.  the  Inter- 
im tinnal  Council  of  Shoi)ping  Centers, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the 
Nalional  .Association  ol  Industrial  Parks. 
I  commt.'nd  tiie  article  tii;it  follow.-,  to 
the  Members'  attention: 
IHf     I  \ND    I.dHHY — "Wk    Any    ('"Vmi.sc.     iiii 

Wll  !     lU     rilK    Pmitl.    B\'  K    lIiiMK' 

I  By  Da\  id  Hes.  i 
Wa.sHinijto.v. — Oppotents  ol  federal  huid- 
u-e  legi.slation  have  targeted  10  lueniber.s  ot 
tiiC  Hiiuse  IiiterkT  Committee  for  a  .sophis- 
li'.ated  '.o'Dbying  dri\e  designed  to  kill  the 
land-Use  bill  before  it  reaches  tlie  House 
flivor 

The  lobbvini^  rum)jaiyn  is  a  cUi>slc  example 
ot  ti;e  way  .special  iniere.sts  band  together 
teniporarllv  in  a  common  etfort  t  i  e.xcrt  pres- 
sure on  'Aulnerable"  lawmakers  who  face 
tfiUgh  opposition  in  their  home  districts  or 
are  sluv.  to  make  up  their  muds  on  crucial 
l.-sues. 

led  bv  Rep.  Sam  Steiser  (R  .  .^ri/.l  and 
fi.r'uer  GOP  CoiiKres.sinnn  D'hii  Kuvkendall 
of  'rennes.st>e.  the  lobby  will  feature  such 
tallies  as  uslni'  the  list  ot  election  contribu- 
tors to  brintt  pressuip  un  the  targeted  coii- 
gres.-iineu  a  'a<:tic  one  cninmitiec  member 
c.il'.ed  "unethical." 

One  trade  as..;fM-lation  .sourer  .-iald  the 
loobyiiift  lampainn  will  be  designed  'to  make 
ii  appear  that  there  Is  grass-riKits  support 
b.if-k  tn  the  heme  districts  for  defeat  of  the 
hitid-u.se  bill  '■ 

.^s  Kuykeiida!!  remarked  dnrlim  a  meeting 
Ol  the  land-Use  upponents:  "'We  are  creating 
tne  will  of  the  people  back   home."' 

Steiger  and  Kuykendall  are  moving  now 
to  lurtte  a  Coalition  of  realtors,  developers, 
craft  unionists,  cattlemen,  busine--smen. 
building  suppliers,  homebuiidera  and  otiiers 
I'j  put  pres.sure  on  the  10  congressmen  where 
ji  hiirt.s  most  -back  in  their  home  districts. 
-A  similar  coalition  was  put  tocether  last  year 
bv  tjtelcer  and  C)thers  wiio.  with  White  Hou.se 
sui)ix>rt.  managed  to  defeat  a  land-u.^  bill 
m  the  Hou.se  by  .>even  vc>te>. 

Interior  Secretary  Rot-ers  Morton  told  Con- 
gress  on  March  18  that  the  administration 
a^alu  Would  oppose  .such  legislation. 

The  "targeted  "  cor.gre.s.smen.  who  Stelyer 
helices  are  Ktraddiing  the  fence  and  can  be 
pu.shed  either  way.  Include  Cotniniitee  Chair- 
man James  Haley  tD  ,  Fla  ),  Philip  E.  Rnppe 
t!t.  Mich).  Roy  Taylor  (D  ,  NC»,  Ten.. 
Ran. alio  (D,  Wyo  ) ,  Jim  Santinl  iD,  Nev  ) . 
AKan  Howe  (D,  Utah),  James  Weaver  (D, 
Orci;  ) ,  Manuel  Lujan  iR  ,  N  Me.v.),  Don  H. 
Clausen  IR,  Calif)  and  Jaime  Benite/!  iD. 
PR). 

By  Steiijer's  count.  18  menil)ers  of  the  43- 
meinljcr  Interior  Commit  :ee  arc  at^alnst  or 
"ieanint;"  agauist  the  land-use  bill;  15  are 
for  it.  That  niean.i  the  10  "undecided  "  are 
pivotal  in  the  battle  to  get  a  bill  to  the  iloor. 
Arrordmg  to  Steiger  and  several  other  per- 
sons who  attended  a  mectini,'  in  the  Capitol 
called  by  the  .A-izonan  about  two  weeks  a^;o. 
the  lubbylni;  campaij^'ii  will  consist  of  three 
major  elements: 

The  ba?iic  .strateuv  will  be  deslt;ned  to  stop 
the  bill  in  the  Interior  Committee  and  pre- 
vent it  from  t;ettinf;  to  the  House  floor.  " A'ery 
Ciiididly."  ateltjcr  said,  "were  golny  to  try  to 
b.^at  It  there.  It  it  gef^^  out  to  the  door,  we're 
li'  trouble. " 

National  tra<le  a>sociations  opposed  to  the 
bill  will  be  urtied  to  encourage  their  state 
and  local  aRlliate.s  in  the  tarj^eted  cons^ress- 
mcii'i  home  districts  to  wrue.  telephone  and 
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buttonhole   the  lawmakers,  asking;   tlicm   lo 
vote  agahisi   the  bill  In  committee. 

Kuykendall— along  with  former  GOP  Con- 
gressman David  Towell  of  Nevada  and  San 
Antonio.  Tex  .  lawyer  Ben  Wallls — will  coor- 
dinate the  coalition's  eiTons  and  rcconunenu 
Kibb.Mnj,'  techniques  to  the  state  and  lnra! 
group-  and  m.dividuals  opposed  to  the  bill 

KuvkeiKlali  said  lie  already  has  been  sn- 
lu  iting  money  from  the  Interest  groups  to  fl- 
nuiue  the  campai^tn. 

Kach  targeted  coni;ressin;m"s  piiljhslied  li-t 
of  11)74  election  campai^rn  contributors  will 
be  carefully  si  reened  by  Kuvkendiill  and 
Siei^er  to  determine  whether  any  ot  the  i"ou- 
tiibir.ors  "are  inclined  to  oppose"  I.uul-u  c 
li' 'islation.  accurdiny  lo  .Sleiyer. 

■I'hal  v.as  my  bUy.i^estion,"  Stelt.e!  said. 
'  iliat  we  look  at  those  lists  and  enh.-t  the 
Contributors  m  conl.ictin^  committee  mem- 
ljer>  " 

When  it  was  sugges.ed  that  this  kind  of 
Inbbyiin;  mluhl  offend  .some  of  the  tarueted 
coiiyressmen  .iiid  backlire  on  hlin.  Siei;iT 
chuckled : 

"I've  never  been  noted  h.ir  mv  popu- 
larity .  Anyway.  I  don't  think  it'll  otfend 
them.  I  have  a  theory  thai  if  y.ju  don"!  do 
tliii  surrepiitlou.sly,  you  don't  make  people 
mafl." 

Interior  Cliairnu-n  Haley,  hovcver.  .scovned 
tills  ;.trategy  and  .said,  "'rhese  'ohbyists  are 
Way  out  of  line  if  they  start  doitif.;  that, 
even  before  they  see  what  kind  of  bill  the 
siibcomml;  tee  reports  .  .  .  "Vou  know,  as  a 
t'eneral  rule,  when  people  start  lurniiiL;  up 
the  heat  on  me,  I  .start  ucttiiu;  as  .stuoboni 
a-  a  .Mis:H>uri  mule." 

.Another  tartte'.ed  coimnitlec  meinber, 
Rujipe  of  .\nchit;an,  who  .says  he  has  not  vet 
decided  whether  he  will  .-.tipport  a  Iand-u.-.e 
mil,  fumed:  '"It's  quite  unethical  for  one 
con^res.^man  to  sn-^osi  ..pccllic  tactics  th.il 
inl;^:)!  be  employed  to  chanj^e  the  vote  of  <ine 
of  hi.s  colleague-- — especi.illy  a  <:olleai;iie  of 
one's  own  party  " 

An  Interior  subcomnUtlce  is  uov-  drailiic; 
a  land-use  bill,  usinij  Rep.  Morris  Udalls  iD.. 
An/  I    proposal  as  a  siartintt  point. 

Tlie  Udall  bill  would  provide  $515  million 
In  federal  tyrants  to  states  over  a  six-year 
period  to  .set  up  state  land-Use  plannln>; 
a.uencies  and  advisory  committees. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  encourage  the 
states  to  limit  unfettered  residential,  lii- 
dustri.il.  commercial  and  public  develop- 
ment proj.'cts  and  retiuire  all  developers  to 
adhere  'n  certain  basic  environmental  prin- 
ciples. 

■■yoinewlieie  alon^  the  line,  -.ve  re  itonna 
have  to  .stt^p  people  from  ab.solutely  de- 
slrovin'  end  rapln'  tlie  land.  "  Haley,  a  cittar- 
smokin^',  Southerner,  huffed. 

"  I.and-use  planning  by  the  states  is  a  de- 
cided departure  from  tlte  tradition  of  let- 
tltiR  land  owners  use  their  land  anv  way 
they  please,  but  the  time  has  come  lo  start 
eiiiLservinj;  some  of  our  land  heritage  for  fu- 
ture peneratloiis." 

Stei^ei-  and  his  allies  see  the  Udall  bill  a.. 
a  federal  monster"  intended  to  'superim- 
pose the  Judgment  ot  Wa.shiufttou  bureau- 
crats on  declsion.s  aljout  land  which  tlie\ 
are  not  competent  to  make." 

Thoui^h  the  lobbying  drive  Itself  has  not 
been  (ranked  up.  the  plan  to  put  the  coali- 
tion together  was  hatched  last  December 
when  Stelf,-er  called  on  Kuykendall— who  was 
defeated  for  reelection  in  November — to  "feel 
out  '  the  various  Intere.Us  opposed  to  land 
u-e. 

Kuykendall  .said  he  contacted  friends  in 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  here, 
who  told  him  they  thou^-ht  it  "worth  the  ef- 
fort "  to  lorm  a  coalition  of  opponents  to  the 
bill 

In  Januai".  Kuykendall  said,  he  met  with 
ai)out  .io  or  40  persons — mostly  cattle  ranch- 
ers, buildlni;  contractors  and  developers — 
in  .San  .Antonio,  and  raised  some  ".seed 
mone\""  lo  finance  a  "feasibility  study"  to 
luid  (Jilt  whether  if  wa,s  possible  to  put  the 
Coalition  together, 
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"They  gave  me  a  60-day  deadline,  ending 
April   1,"  Kuykendall  said. 

The  Tennessean  then  brought  Towell  and 
Wallis  aboard  to  contact  state  and  local 
trade  associations  around  the  country. 

One  prominent  homebuilders'  representa- 
!  Ive  complained  that  these  contacts  had 
■  some  of  the  earmarks  of  a  shakedown"  as 
Kuykendall's  associates  sought  money  to  fi- 
nance the  lobbying  campaign. 

Kuykendall,  however,  complaining  that  the 
land-use  opponents  are  dragging  their  feet, 
said;  "I've  got  a  bunch  of  yesses  on  going 
ahead  with  the  lobbying  campaign,  but  no 
money  from  them  yet." 

He  said  it  would  cost  about  $75,000  to  re- 
tain his  firm.  DK  Consultants  to  coordinate 
the  drive. 

Environmentalists  in  support  of  the  Udall 
bill  complained  last  week  that  Kuykendall 
is  engineering  the  lobbying  campaign  but 
has  failed  to  register  as  a  lobbyist,  as  the 
law  requires. 

David  Calfee  of  the  Environmental  Policy 
Center  said,  "It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall is  winking  his  eye  at  the  law." 

But  Kuykendall,  quite  sensitive  to  such 
charges,  insisted  that  his  efforts  so  far  have 
been  confined  to  "the  feasibility  stvidy  in 
order  lo  find  out  whether  the  sentiment  for 
a  campaign  exists.  I  have  not  lobbied  anyone 
and  neither  has  any  of  my  poteiitlal  clients." 

A  Common  Cause  expert  on  lobbying  laws 
tended  to  agree  with  Kuykendall,  and  referred 
to  a  1954  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
indicated  that  lobbying  does  not  begin  until 
actual  congressional  contacts  are  made. 

■"Certf.ftiiy,  by  the  spirit  of  the  law,  he  prob- 
ably .«\ould  have  registered,"  the  Common 
Cause  expert  said,  'but  by  the  letter  of  the 
law  he  is  technically  exempt — at  least  until 
the  actual  lobbying  begins." 

Kuykendall  said  he  will  "definitely 
register"  when  the  members  of  the  anti-land- 
use  coalition  start  bending  their  congress- 
men's ears. 

The  squabble  over  the  lobby  registration 
issue  is  symptomatic  of  the  bitter  struggle 
between  the  land-preservers  and  the  Ian  '.- 
developers 

"Our  final  goal  is  to  bury  land-use  plan- 
ning on  the  federal  level  once  and  for  all," 
Steiger  told  the  gathering  of  trade  associa- 
tions and  other  interests  at  his  Capitol  Hill 
meeting. 

"Anytime  the  Feds  can  make  a  qualitative 
judgment,  they'll  start  dictating  to  the 
states.  " 

If  the  nalional  associations  are  reluctant 
to  make  a  public  commitment  in  opposition 
to  the  legislation,  Steiger  implored  them, 
"stay  neutral"  until  after  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee votes  on  the  bill. 

Some  groups,  including  the  realtors  and 
homebuilders,  also  were  advised  to  "lie  low" 
if  they  chose  at  the  national  level — but  not 
to  discourage  their  local  affi'.l-'tes  from  join- 
ing the  campaign  against  the  bill. 

Steiger  argues  tliat  the  struggle  is  mainly 
a  philosophical  debate  over  the  "proper  role 
of  the  federal  government"  in  the  develop- 
ment of  land. 

But  the  environmentalists  and  tlieir  allies 
insist  that  the  ""special  Interests"  are  worried 
about  their  economic  welfare. 

"•For  a  long,  long  time,"  Calfee  said,  "These 
t^uys  have  controlled  the  local  zoning  boards 
and  have  gotten  their  way.  They  don"t  want 
to  change   that." 


FLIGHT   MAGAZINE  COMMENTS  OF 
FAA  I 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16.  1975 

Mr.   RONCALIO.   Mr.   Speaker,   on   a 
field  inspection  of  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Airport  facilities  lately,  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  had  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  George  E.  Haddaway, 
the  popular  and  gutsy  publisher  of  Flight 
Magazine. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  his  editorial  "Is 
There  a  Doctor  in  the  House"  in  the 
Record,  in  the  hope  that  a  few  Members 
of  the  House  might  just  follow  its  sug- 
gestions. The  editorial  follows: 

Is  There  a  Doctor  in  the  House? 
(By  George  E.  Haddaway) 

One  of  the  most  damning  Indictments  of  a 
federal  agency  in  recent  years  is  a  subcom- 
mittee report  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, published  last  December  right  after 
the  TWA  approach  crash  near  Washington's 
Dulles  Airport.  The  title:  "Air  Safety- 
Selected  Review  of  FAA  Performance.' 

Here's  a  quote  from  the  report's  foreword: 
"It  has  been  noted  before  that  regulatory 
agencies,  like  people,  sometimes  suffer  from 
hardening  of  the  arteries  with  advancing  age. 
Symptoms  of  such  a  process  have  been  noted 
within  the  FAA.  Administrative  delay  and 
inactivity  are  bad  in  any  agency;  in  the  case 
of  the  FAA,  {these  policies]  may  literally  en- 
danger human  life.  Instances  of  completely 
inappropriate  bureaucratic  slowness  to  act, 
and  Inaction,  are  noted  throughout  this 
report." 

While  most  of  the  committee's  work  con- 
cerned scheduled  air  transport  safety  mat- 
ters, with  much  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
mandatory  ground  proximity  warning  sys- 
tems (GPWS)  and  on  the  seriousness  of  con- 
trolled flight  into  terrain  (CFIT)  accidents 
( which  account  for  50  percent  or  more  of  all 
accidents),  the  main  thrust  of  this  special 
subcommittee  report  emerges  as  the  sad  state 
we're  In  as  far  as  all  aviation  safety  and 
regulatory  procedures  are  concerned. 

Few  people  will  read  or  digest  this  indict- 
ment of  the  agency  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  fostering  aviation  safety.  But  many 
are  today  following  and  will  continue  to  fol- 
low with  deep  Interest  the  current  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board's  official  public 
hearings  on  the  December  TWA  crash  during 
a  below-minlmums  approach  to  Dulles.  Our 
own  reaction  from  these  hearings  is  mixed 
with  both  horror  and  Incredulousness. 

The  buck-passing  going  on  between 
spokesmen  for  the  airline  pilots  and  spokes- 
men for  the  controllers  should  shake  us  all 
violently  out  of  our  complacent  seats  and 
into  the  rude  awakening  that  there's  some- 
thing rotten  within  our  systems  and  within 
some  of  the  men  who  operate  them,  both  on 
tlie  ground  and  in  the  air. 

Diagnosing  the  basic  disease  affecting  air 
safety  policies,  procedures  and  regulations 
is  a  toughie  because  it  involves  so  many  com- 
plex factors — slavery  to  outmoded  meth- 
odology and  systems,  conflicting  interests 
(both  political  and  economic),  and  even  a 
wide  diversity  of  honest  opinions  from  com- 
petent and  dedicated  people. 

We  do  know  that  there's  growing  evidence 
the  shotgun  marriage  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  created  a  disaster  that 
only  a  shotgun  divorce  can  correct  because 
no  matter  who  the  changing  politicians  put 
in  change  of  these  affairs,  qualiflcations  for 
the  jobs  are  rarely  considered.  DOT  Secre- 
tary Claude  Brlnegar,  now  retiring  in  his 
own  wake  of  calamitous  aviation  policy. 
probably  will  be  replaced  by  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer,  one  William  Coleman,  whose  main 
claim  to  fame  In  transportation  experiences 
was  during  the  "freedom  rider"  days!  Lord 
only  knows  who'll  replace  ex-Air  Force 
Colonel  Alexander  P.  Butterfleld  as  head  of 
FAA.  All  that  outfit  needs  now  to  self-de- 
struct is  more  lawyers,  or  shirttail  military 
men. 

We  desperately  need  a  cleaning  out  at  the 
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top  and  more  power  In  the  hands  of  tech- 
nically qualified  men. 

Next,  while  we  have  no  built-in  prejudices 
regarding  labor  unions  and  many  of  their 
causes,  the  unionized  controllers  and  the 
unionized  airlme  pilots  have  been  acting 
lately  more  like  some  of  their  more  radical 
rag-tag  union  brethren  who  have  relegated 
public  interest  into  non-existence  while 
tlieir  union  "rights"  become  paramount,  all 
in  an  atmosphere  of  arrogance,  total  self- 
interest  and,  worst  of  all,  bad  faith.  There 
is  a  pitiful  lack  of  dedicated  professionalism 
and  statesmanship  in  an  area  of  human  en- 
deavor demanding  both  these  attributes, 
with  out  which  safety  goes  down  the  drain. 

As  far  as  the  aviation  industry  itself  is 
concerned,  many  non-technical  observers 
would  heap  a  lot  of  blame  on  its  shoulders. 
But  most  of  the  hard  evidence  reveals  that 
civil  aviation  has  been  victimized,  ham- 
strung and  confused  for  years  by  proliferat- 
iiig  bureaucracy  run  by  unqualified  mental 
pygmies  who  come  and  go  with  the  political 
winds.  If  industry  should  share  some  of  the 
blame  for  our  Federal  aviation  policies  it 
would  be  for  not  driving  hard  enough  in 
trying  to  correct  basic  organizational  faults 
or  by  the  tolerating  too  long  the  worn  out 
regulatory  system  that's  still  geared  to  the 
lube  and  rag  days. 

We  must  develop  up-to-date  procedures 
and  policies  now  and  not  wait  until  a  trag- 
edy strikes  to  initiate  change  or  corrective 
action. 

This  industry  has  never  been  so  rich  m 
technical  knowledge  and  engineering  genius 
as  it  Is  today.  And  we  think  it  should  be  out 
of  this  wealthy  bank  of  human  expertise  the 
nucleus  for  a  revolutionary  overhaul  of  our 
regulatory  agencies  must  come,  and  it  must 
come  quickly. 

The  aviation  safety  matters  now  gelling 
the  limelight  are  merely  symptoms  of  the 
disease  that  Inspired  a  congressional  com- 
mittee to  compare  it  with  hardening  of  the 
arteries.  It  goes  much  deeper  than  that,  and 
requires  radical  surgery  beginning  with  cut- 
ting  the  infected  umbilical  cord  between 
FAA  and  DOT,  the  appointment  of  qualified 
men  to  high  office  rather  than  political 
quacks,  and  active  participation  with  all  the 
technical  and  administrative  skills  that  we 
can  possibly  muster.  It  will  take  this  to  lift 
our  Federal  agencies  into  the  jet  age,  which 
•"even  more  than  the  sea  is  terribly  unfor- 
giving of  carelessness,  incompetency  or 
neglect." 


STANLEY   K.    HATHAWAY   FOR    U.S. 
INTERIOR  SECRETARY 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  criti- 
cism of  the  nomination  of  Wyoming's 
Stanley  K.  Hathaway  for  U.S.  Interior 
Secretary  is  continuing  to  mount 
throughout  the  Western  States.  The  most 
recent  organization  to  express  strong  dis- 
approval is  the  Denver-based  Colorado 
Open  Space  Council,  a  statewide  environ- 
mental coordinating  group  whose  mem- 
ber organizations  number  30,000  people. 
COSC's  board  of  directors  voted  unani- 
mously to  oppose  the  Hathaway  nomina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  former  Wyoming 
Governor's  aggressive  and  often  pro- 
hasty  development  stance — the  hallmark 
of  his  8  years  in  office  from  1967  to  1975. 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Hathaway's  record. 
I  cannot  support  his  nomination  to  this 
vital  post.  In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to 
insert  a  release  of  the  Colorado  Open 
Space  Council  detailing  Mr.  Hathaway  s 
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record  during  his  years  as  Governor  of 
Wyoming  in  several  Important  environ- 
mental areas: 

BACLE  SHOOTING 

In  19G8.  1969.  and  1970,  Hatliuway  pe- 
tuioned    the    Interior    Department    for 

blanket  eagle-sliooting  permits  in  up  to 
1 4  of  Wyoming's  23  counties  The  pur- 
I'.i.io  of  these  open  seasons,  some  as  long 
.-.  i  5  months,  was  to  combat  alleged  pre- 
cUition  on  .^hcep. 

PRFDATOR  Pf'IS     NINO 

In  1973,  Hathaway's  office  testified  for 
open  u.se  of  sodium  cyanide,  strixhnine. 
and  the  deadly  and  per.>i.'. tent  '1080" 
sodium  monofludoroacetate — to  kill  pred- 
ators on  public  lands — both  tiiose  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Mim- 
ULiement  and  the  US.  Forest  Service. 
In  1974,  Hatha'vay's  State  filed  suits 
arjaia-^t  the  Interior  Department  and  tlie 
Environmental  Prot'-ction  Agency  alleg- 
ing their  failure  to  control  predators. 

FNERGY  DLVELOPMKJ.r 

Throughout  his  two  terms,  Hathaway 
lias  been  a  strong  partisan  of  rapid  ener- 
f;y  development  in  the  Western  States 
generally  and  Wyoming  in  particular.  He 
has  opposed  tlie  Interior  Departments 
moratorium  on  coal  leasing,  r'iven  the 
!-reen  li^hi  to  the  loar-^in"  of  Xvyoming's 
State  lands  coal,  criticized  Interior's  pro- 
totype oil  shale  leasing  program  for  being 
too  slow — 1973:  defended  tl'se  oil  deple- 
tion allowance — 1974:  defied  former 
President  N'lxor.s  recommended  50-miles 
pcr-iiour  speed  hmil — 1973:  oppo-^^ed  a 
'!-pcrcent  minerals  severance  ta.v  in 
Wyoming — 1973:  and  repeatedly  praised 
his  State's  weak  mined  land  reclama- 
tion law. 

TtV.rTRlNC.  IN  HIE  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

In  1971.  Hathaway  openly  oppo.sed  a 
possible  Federal  moratorium  on  clear- 
cutting  national  forest  timber  while  the 
practice  was  studied.  During  his  two 
tenns,  ho  was  a  .-tcady  ally  of  tlie  timber 
industry,  defending  them  against  their 
critics,  and  pushing  for  increased  log- 
ping  in  the  Shoshone,  Bridger,  and  Te- 
ton National  Forests.  He  also  tried,  un- 
succe.vsfully.  to  lure  a  pulp  mill  to  his 
State. 

WILDERNESS 

In  the  late  1960's,  Hathaway  opposed 
any  expansion  of  the  Washakie  Wilder- 
ness near  Dubois.  Wyo.  In  1969.  he  as- 
sailed then  U.S.  Forest  Service  Chief.  Ed- 
ward Cliff,  asking: 

When  are  you  t;olr.g  to  stop  looking  for  new 
wilderness  areas.  You  could  turn  my  whole 
.state  Into  a  wtjderness  and  then  nobody 
could  make  a  living. 

He  has  consistently  fought  wilderness 
designation,  and  labeled  those  who  dis- 
agree "extreme  conservationists  who 
would  fence  the  entire  state." 

NATIONAL    PARK    DEVELOPMENT 

At  hearings  in  1973.  Hathaway  reaf- 
firmed his  long  standing  support  of  an 
enlarged  jetport  within  the  boundaries  of 
Grand  Teton  National  Park.  He  has  also 
pushed  for  the  increased  commercializa- 
tion of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

CLEAN      AIR 

In  1970,  Hathaway  tried  to  undermine 
Wyoming's  Clean  Air  Act  by  imserting 
ioopholes  which  would  grant  variances 
L  J  new  firms  locating  in  Wyoming,  and  to 
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any  industry  locating  iii  an  area  of  low 
population,  meaning  most  of  his  State. 

PUBUC    LANDS 

In  1972,  Hathaway  urged  that  certain 
public  lands  administered  by  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement should  be  sold  to  luivaie  enter- 
prise for  development. 

WATIR      DEVELOPMENT 

In  1971.  Hathaway  authored  leci.sla- 
tion  which  would  have  enabled  dams  on 
the  Upper  Green  River  ne.'.r  Pincdale. 
W.\o  .  and  piped  their  water  a  consider- 
able distance  eastward  acro.ss  the  Cun- 
tmentnl  Divi'ie.  This  river  has  been  i  ro- 
P'osed  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Hathaway  has 
al.^o  pushed  other  water  project^s  in  his 
State,  especi'lly  those  whi'^h  would  aid 
energy  d:velopment. 

GROWTH 

Hathaway  hns  repeatedly  stumped  for 
frrowth  throughout  both  his  administra- 
tions. He  criticized  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  extolling  his  State's  wide-open 
spaces;  he  ha.s  praised  new  industries  for 
brin'=;ing  more  people  into  Wyoming:  and 
he  has  attacked  concern  f>>r  libcrali-f^d 
abortion  laws  a-  n  ceture  of  tiie  ecologi- 
cal fringe. 

It  is  becau  c  of  tliis  consistent  and  pcr- 
vo^ive  record,  and  becau.-e  of  Hathaway's 
persistent  labeling  of  all  conservation- 
minded  citizens  who  oppo.sed  his  views 
as  radicals,  extremists,  and  newcomers 
who  "don't  know  anything  about  Wyom- 
ing" that  I  feel  he  is  an  unsuitable  candi- 
date The  Interiir  Department  is  charged 
with  managing  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Eurenu  of  Sport  Fi^lerics  and 
Wildlife,  the  Bureau  cf  Land  Manage- 
ment, tiie  Federal  rorc  and  end  ngered 
species  program,  vM  National.  Wildlife 
Refuges  and  Game  Ranges,  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oil  leasing  program, 
tiie  Bucrau  of  Reclamation — the  agencv 
responsible  for  building  most  Western 
dam  and  water  projects— m:iior  portions 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Prese"vation 
System  and  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  the  bulk  of  energy 
development  programs  in  the  Western 
States —including  oil,  pas,  coal,  and  oil 
sh:'.le.  Interior  is  also  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  fate  of  80 
million  acres  in  Alaska  now  under  con- 
.'iderr.tion  for  nation.il  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  wildlife  refuges.  To  put 
these  bureaus,  programs,  and  services 
under  Mr,  Hathaway's  direction  would 
be  to  seriou.sly  jeopardize  the  environ- 
mental progress  that  has  been  made  thus 
far. 
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ARIZONA    RESCUE     TEAM    DEMON- 
STRATES  AMERICAN    COURAGE 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OK    ARIZt'NA 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE.NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Old  West  was  characterized  by  rug- 
ged, self-reliant  individuals  noted  for 
their  willingness  to  help  a  friend  or  a 
stranger  in  need  and  not  to  give  up  until 
the  mission  was  accomplished  or  all  hope 
of  success  had  vanished.  And  then  they 
took  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and  gave  it 


rnjlher  try.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  that 
spirit  prevails  today  in  the  modern  West. 
It  was  demonstrated  again  a  few  days 
ago  in  Yavapai  County,  Ariz.,  my  home 
county,  and  a  young  lad  lost  in  a  rocky, 
snow-bound  canyon  literally  owes  his 
life  to  a  volunteer  rescue  team  from 
Prescolt. 

The  Yavapai  County  Search  and  Res- 
cue Team,  headed  by  Mr.  Jimbo  Buick- 
erood.  's  ni  :dc  up  of  11  students,  includ- 
i  ig  6  women  from  the  Prescott  College 
for  .Mternative  Education.  None  of  the 
nicmbt.r.;  knew  John  Pall.inich,  who  had 
become  .separated  from  companions  on  a 
hiking  trip  and  who  had  .spent  2  days 
alone  without  food  or  warm  clothing 
;ifter  an  unseasonal  stonn  dumped  heavy 
."■now  in  the  mountainous  area,  Th^y  did 
know,  however,  that  unless  they  made  a 
final,  successful  effort  the  teenager  most 
surely  would  be  doomed.  Their  efforts 
paid  off. 

Tli^  St  uy  of  Jimbo  Buickerood  and  his 
volunteer  search  and  rescue  team  was 
t  i!d  by  Mr.  K'^n  W.iyman  in  the  Arizona 
Rei)ubllc  and  it  is  an  in.spiring  story, 
which  I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Wayman's  article  follows: 
I. AST  Look  "  ar  Searc  h::rs  .Saves  1  ife  or 
Canyon    Hikfr 

(By  Ken  Wavman) 

Pre-jCott, — A  final  look  !iUo  a  ren.ote  can- 
yon area  by  the  Yavapai  County  Search  and 
R("cue  Toain.  minute;  before  tlie  .search  was 
to  be  called  off  Tuesday,  saved  the  life  of 
J  >hn  Pa:iankh, 

ral'ank'h,  17-yoar-old  Moon  Valley  High 
S:  hool  senior,  was  disf'overed  when  the  rescue 
l'?am  took  one  last  look  down  into  rurrcd 
Gap  Creek  Canyon  in  the  VcrUc  Rini  Cour.fy, 
2i>  inUc;  nortliwest  of  Cordes  Jini'tion, 

Pallani  h.  of  3216  W  Crocu.-;  Drive.  Phoenl>-. 
.son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Pallankh.  was 
f'nind  by  Jimbo  Biuckerood,  team  leader  of 
the  rescue  innt.  The  unit  is  conipo'-'ed  of  1! 
students,  inclnding  .six  women  from  the 
P.'-esoott  College  for  Alternative  Education. 

Pallanich  was  reported  Wednesday  after- 
noon to  be  in  stable  condition  In  the  Intcn- 
i^ive  care  unit  at  St.  Joseph's  Ho.spit:?*  In 
Phoenix  He  was  suffering  from  possible  frost- 
bite and  other  complications. 

Pa'l.mich  was  found  only  30  minutes  befi.re 
t!ie  search  was  to  be  called  otT  until  deep 
snow  in  the  area  melted.  The  .'search  for  the 
youth  began  late  Sunday  after  he  was  re- 
ported mLsslng  by  two  companiorus  near  Tule 
Mountain.  Pallanich,  an  inexperienced  hiker, 
wore  only  a  sweatshirt,  levis  and  tennis  shoes 
and  had  no  food  or  matches, 

Tlie  decision  to  end  the  search  by  sundow:^ 
had  already  been  made,  according  to  Yavapai 
Cjunty  ShentTs  Lt,  E.  J  Smith.  He  said  It 
seemed  useless  to  continue  searching  In  the 
deep  snow  after  up  to  40  rescuers  looking  for 
two  days  failed  to  turn  up  any  trace  of  the 
youth. 

Smith  and  other  searchers  a(;reed  Wednes- 
day that  Pallanich  could  not  have  survived 
un'il  the  time  the  search  was  to  have  re- 
sumed, 

Buickerood  said  he  found  Pallanich  after 
hcarintt  the  youth  weakly  call  for  help 

.Mthough  Pallanich  could  talk,  he  was  too 
weak  to  move  from  a  ledge  area  into  the  open. 
He  told  his  rescuers  he  twice  saw  a  helicopter 
flyin-;  through  the  canyon  at  low  levels  Tues- 
day afternoon,  but  he  was  unable  to  move 
t  )  the  open  so  that  he  could  be  seen. 

While  Buickerood  and  other  team  members 
were  helping  Pallanich.  the  youth  told  them 
lie  had  been  thinking  a  lot  about  dying. 

•■]  w.is  stire  I  was  going  to  die,"  Buickerood 
quoted  Pallanich  as  saying. 

The  rescue  team  members  and  three  other 
sear. hers  worked  about  an  hour  administer- 
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ing  to  Pallanich  on  the  canyon  floor  They 
built  a  fire  to  get  him  warm,  dressed  him  in 
heavy  clothing  and  fed  him  some  honey  and 
hot  chocolate. 

Pallanich  was  then  placed  inside  a  sleeping 
bag  to  make  a  stretcher  of  sorts.  It  took 
rescuers  more  than  two  hovirs  to  relay  Pal- 
lanich about  1,000  feet  up  the  steep  canyon 
w  all.  Buickerood  said. 

Other  rescuers  were  already  at  work  at  the 
top  of  the  canyon  clearing  an  area  in  the 
snow  for  a  Department  of  Public  Safety  heli- 
ciipter  to  land  In  the  dark  to  pick  up  Pal- 
lanich and  fly  him  to  St,  Josephs  Hospital  In 
Phoenix, 

Pallanich  became  separated  from  his  com- 
panions, George  Sharp,  17,  3402  W.  Corrlne 
Drive.  Phoenix,  and  Kelly  Osborne.  18,  6500 
W,  Glendale.  Glendale,  in  mid-afternoon 
Sunday, 

Pallanich  told  Buickerood  le  tried  to  find 
his  way  to  a  cabin  at  the  top  of  the  rim  but 
Jailed  when  he  missed  a  trail. 

He  said  he  spent  Sunday  night  under  a 
bush  while  up  to  18  inches  of  snow  fell  In 
the  area.  When  he  became  weak  Monday  and 
still  could  not  find  his  way  to  the  cabin,  he 
holed  up  on  the  cliff  side  of  Gap  Creek, 


LEGISLATION  DRAFTED  BY  A 
CONSTITUENT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday.  April  16,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr, 
Thomas  James  Dougherty,  of  Quincy, 
Mass..  is  an  outstanding  scholar  in  both 
the  fields  of  law  and  economics.  Mr. 
Dougherty  will  soon  earn  a  Ph.  D.  degree 
in  economics,  as  well  as  a  J.D.  degree  in 
law  from  Harvard.  He  is  currently  a  staff 
member  of  the  Harvard  Journal  on 
Legislation  where  he  has  combined  his 
talents  to  undertake  a  thorough  study 
of  the  wage  and  price  control  issue. 

As  a  result  of  that  study,  he  has  draft- 
ed proposed  legislation  in  this  area,  and 
has  asked  that  I  share  his  proposals  with 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress.  I 
am  more  than  happy  to  comply  with  his 
request.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  read  Mr.  Dough- 
erty's proposal,  and  of  course,  I  would 
welcome  any  comments  which  they  might 
wish  to  make  with  regard  to  it. 

A  copy  of  the  legislation  drafted  by 
Mr.  Dougherty  follows: 

Proposed  Legislation 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  StablUtv  Act  (Pub,  L.  No.  93-387,  88 
Stat,  750,  12  USCA,,  §  1904,  August  24, 
1974)  to  provide  continuous  stand-by  au- 
thority for  a  sectoral  approach  to  wage  and 
price  stability  and  provide  the  Council 
with  expanded  powers  and  staff  with  which 
to    implement    the    approach 

MAIN    FEATURES    OF    THIS    BILL 

This  Bill  establishes  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  controlling  Inflation.  It  recognizes 
that  response  to  inflationary  signals  mu.st  be 
tempered  by  an  appreciation  of  the  different 
economic  and  social  contexts  within  which 
they  arise.  It  eschews  the  macro-approach  of 
a  universal  wage/price  freeze,  with  the  at- 
tendant bureaucracy  that  would  be  needed 
to  administer  it,  in  favor  of  an  approach 
characterized  by  flexibility  and  sectoral  spec- 
icifity,  directed  by  Congressional  guidelines 
and  oversight,  and  implemented  by  a  rela- 
tively small  kuowiedgeable  staff.  The  hall- 
mark of  the  Bill  is  its  provision  for  con- 
fmuoits    siand-by    authority    tinder    which 
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direct  controls  within  a  tailored  regulation 
program  can  be  imposed  quickly  and  removed 
as  soon  as  can  be  done  safely.  The  Bill  au- 
thorizes invocation  of  stronger  control  pow- 
ers only  after  certification  that  a  sector  Is  an 
■'inflationary  sector."  It  sets  out  standards 
for  certification  on  both  the  wage  and  price 
sides.  Clear  guidelines  establishing  criteria 
to  which  the  sector  should  conform  before 
controls  will  be  lifted  will  reduce  uncer- 
tainty, stabilize  business  expectations  and 
facilitate  an  even-handed  program. 

This  Bill  charges  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  with  the  job  of  controlling 
inflation.  It  gives  the  Council  a  range  of 
policy  tools  for  dealing  with  inflation;  these 
include:  certification  that  an  industry  is  a 
"subject  of  concern,"  negotiation  with  in- 
dustry representatives,  the  power  to  hold 
hearings  and  subpoena  witnesses,  to  suspend 
wage  or  price  increases  pending  the  hearings 
and,  or  for  90  days  thereafter,  to  impose  full 
wage  and  price  controls  on  a  sector  by  sector 
basis  for  a  limited  time,  and  to  retain  price 
control  on  an  industry  with  market  power, 
Non  wage  income  is  subject  to  control.  Pay 
increases  that  are  justified  by  productivity 
increases  in  one  sector  but  are  unjustified  in 
another  will  be  permitted  in  the  former  but 
not  In  the  latter.  Price  increa-ses  that  reflect 
market  power  rather  than  competitive 
processes  will  be  disallowed.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment's role  as  purchaser  of  goods  and 
services  is  coordinated  with  Council  policy. 
The  effect  of  the  Korean  Economic  Controls 
Scheme  was  weakened  because  there  was  a 
five  month  delay  from  the  point  when  the 
need  for  controls  was  recognized  by  Congress 
to  the  point  when  they  were  used.  In  1971, 
recruitment,  training  and  job  design  for 
Phase  II  Pay  Board  staff  had  to  take  place 
while  the  Board  wrestled  with  a  rising  back- 
log of  tough  cases.  {See  "Phcise  II  Wage  Con- 
trols" by  Daniel  J.  B.  Mitchell  In  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations  Review.  Vol.  27.  No,  3. 
April  1974,  pp.  351,  359,  reprinted  by  Brook- 
ings Institution  as  General  Series  Reprint 
293,  August  1974.)  Even  if  public  opinion  is 
today  divided  about  whether  a  permanent 
bureaucracy  for  pay  and  price  controls  should 
be  established,  stand-by  authority  for  selec- 
tive controls  of  increasing  strength  and 
Umited  duration  should  be  created  to  mini- 
mize the  harm  of  a  long  lag  between  renewed 
Infiatlon  and  governmental  response.  A 
caveat  to  this,  however,  is  that  premature 
governmental  action  could  be  more  disrup- 
tive than  beneficial.  This  Bill  meets  both 
these  problems  first  by  acting  early,  while 
economic  recession  has  checked  Infiatlon  at 
the  cost  of  high  unemployment  and  loss  of 
output  and  before  the  stimulus  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  (particularly  the  tax  cut 
recently  passed)  have  taken  effect,  and  sec- 
ond by  providing  that  the  CouncU  cannot 
fully  control  pay  and  prices  in  a  sector  unless 
and  until  inflation  there  exceeds  a  threshold 
level.  (An  economic  controls  program  can 
take  at  least  three  alternative  approaches 
to  the  controversial  question  of  how  Income 
differentials  are  to  be  treated:  it  can  .say 
nothing;  it  can  freeze  differentials  or  pro- 
hibit their  alteration  except  as  the  incidental 
and  unavoidable  side  effect  of  the  control 
program;  It  can  expressly  adjust  them  ac- 
cording to  some  norm.  Each  of  these  alterna- 
tives is  stated  in  the  Bill.  See  Sec.  10.  The 
choice  among  them  is  political. 

This  Journal  recommends  that  the  third 
alternative,  the  most  radical,  be  adopted. 
The  first  alternative  would  not  give  a  clear 
mandate  to  the  Council  and  is  the  least 
democratic  in  that  either  the  Council  or  the 
courts  would  exercise  maximum  discretion 
in  construing  the  Bill  toward  the  second 
or  third  alternatives.  If  that  discretion  is 
not  exercised  explicitly  the  result  could  be 
ad  hoc.  haphazard,  or  inarticulated  and  thus 
unsupervised.  The  second  alternative,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  recognize  that  con- 
trols could  strengthen  the  advantages  of  the 
economically  organized   and   powerful.   The 
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third  approach  recognizes  that  the  logical 
implication  of  controls  is  that  we  drop  the 
pretense  that  compensation  is  established 
by  the  market.  It  recognizes  that  compensa- 
tion is  the  product  of  human  agency,  that 
power  is  decisive  in  determining  who  gets 
how  much.  That  is.  a  just  price  theory  is 
implicit,  therefore  articulate  It  and  subject 
it  openly  to  the  political  process.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  o; 
America  in  Congress  assetnbled.  That  (a I 
section  2(d)  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Council  may  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees,  including  attorneys,  as 
are  necessary  to  perform  the  functions  of 
the  Council  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  high- 
est rate  for  grade  15  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  .section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Except  that  the  Director,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Chairman  may.  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  [Title  5.  Government 
Organization  and  Employees]  relating  to  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  not  to 
exceed  fifty  positions  at  the  rates  provided 
for  grades  16.  17.  and  18  of  .such  General 
Schedule,  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Coimcil." 

(b)  Section  i3l  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing section  3(b),  by  striking  out  '■"(a)'  so 
that  the  first  line  reads  'Sec,  3  The  Coun- 
cil .shall ■■.  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 

end  of  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  rut  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting 
a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof,  bv  relabeling 
paragraphs  "(1)"  through  •(7) "  as  para- 
graphs "(a)"  through  "(g)".  and  bv  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs; 

"(h)  have  the  authority  to  promulgate,  bv 
rule,  for  each  sector  of  the  economy,  guide"- 
lines  for  noninfiationary  price  and  wage 
adjustments; 

"(i(  have  the  authority  to  promulgate,  by 
rule,  reporting  requirements  which  direct 
persons  to  give  prior,  written  notice  to  the 
Council    of    all    price    and    wage    increases; 

"(jl  have  the  authority  to  prohibit  any 
person  which  the  Council  finds  violating 
its  price  guidelines  from  obtaining  any  con- 
tract during  the  one-year  period  commencing 
on  the  date  of  such  finding  to  provide  goods 
or  services  to  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States: 

"(k)  have  the  authority  to  suspend  any 
wage  or  price  increase  for  a  period  of  ninety 
calendar  days  or  for  a  longer  period  not 
to  exceed  ninety  calendar  days  from  the 
end  of  a  hearing  held  to  consider  evidence 
regarding  the  increases  in  question,  pro- 
vided that  hearing  is  conducted  without 
undue  delay: 

"(I)  have  the  authority  to  retain  full 
wage  and  or  price  control  on  a  sector  only 
after  certifying  that  the  sector  is  a  -subject 
of  concern  as  an  inflationary  sector'  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  5. 

"(c)  Section  4  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act  is  relabeled  "Sec.  7", 
Sections  5.  6  and  7  of  the  CouncU  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Act.  are  struck  and  new 
sections  are  Inserted  before  "Sec,  7"  |Sec 
4  of  the  unamended  Act]   as  follows: 

"Sec  4,  (a)  The  Council  may  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carryUig  out  this  Act  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence,  as  the  Council  may  deem  advisable. 
The  Council  may  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses  appearing  before  It. 

■(b)  When  so  authorized  by  the  Council, 
any  member  or  agent  of  the  Council,  may 
take  any  action  which  the  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  take  by  this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  Issue 
subpoenas    requiring    the    attendatLC    and 
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testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
o£  any  evidence  necessary  or  proper  to 
curry  out  this  Act.  Such  .attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  evidence 
Miay  be  reqtured  from  any  place  within  tlie 
United  States  at  any  cles:i;nated  place  of 
liearing  witli  llie  UniLed  States. 

■  td;  If  a  person  l.>-.ued  a  subpoena  under 
paragraph  to  reluses  to  obey  sucli  sub- 
poena or  is  guilty  of  contimiacy.  any  court 
of  the  United  States  witliln  the  Judicial 
cli.-.t:-ict  within  which  the  hearing  is  con- 
ducted or  within  the  Judicial  dI^^trlct  within 
which  such  pcr.-.on  is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  busincs.-,  may  i  upii:i  apphcitioa 
l)v  the  Council)  order  «ucli  person  to  appear 
before  the  Council  to  produce  evidence  or 
to  give  testimony  touchnit;  the  tc.atier  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  pumsht'd  by  such 
court  as  fc  contempt  tliereof. 

"(e)  The  subpcenas  of  the  Council  shall 
be  served  iu  the  manner  provided  for  sub- 
poenas issued  by  a  United  Sl.^tes  district 
court  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure for  the  United  Stales  district  courts. 

■■|l)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  section 
may  be  served  in  the  judicial  district  wherein 
the  person  required  to  lie  served  resides  ur 
may  be  found. 

"Sfc.  5(a)  The  Council  shall  have  the 
authority  to  certify  that  a  sector  is  a  "sub- 
ject of  concern  as  an  iuilationary  sector' 
upon  determining  at  a  hearing,  held  pursu- 
ant to  St'ction  4,  and  iield  for  this  purpose. 
that 

"ill  wage  .seulemeuis  are  out  of  line  with 
tho.^e  of  other  sectors  considering  compara- 
ble work  in  other  sectors,  vmemployment. 
demand  for  products  and  other  factors  nor- 
mally t.ilven  into  account  m  collective  bar- 
t.-.-iining,  or  that 

■  1 2)  price  rise-,  are  greater  than  needed 
to  call  forth  long  run  .^upplv  (regardless  of 
immediate  costs)  or  do  not  otherwise  reflect 
ivimpeiitive  processes,  or  reflect  market 
lujwer  or  e.xce.ss  prolit^  in  a  concentrated 
industry. 

■'(b)  Wage  and  price  certifications  in  a 
given  sector  under  Section  5(a)  shall  be  co- 
ordinated by  tiie  Council,  but  tlte  Council 
>hall  not  be  constrained  to  define  eai  li  .sec- 
tor for  wage  purposes  as  identical  to  a  sector 
for  price  purposes  (1  e  .  wage  sec  tors  and  price 
sectors  must  overlap  bt'.t  need  no'  be  per- 
fectly congruent) . 

■Sec.  6(a)  Pursuant  to  Seciions  3(1).  4 
and  5  the  Council  shall  have  the  power  to 
control  wage  increase^  and  to  Isstie  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  terms  of  labor  disputes 
which  are  referred  to  it  bv  the  dispvitlng 
parties  or  by  the  President  To  this  end,  It 
.-hall  establish  and  act  throufh  tripartite 
boards  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  rep- 
resentatives chosen  from  labor.  Industry  and 
the  public.  These  waste  boards  shall  be  re- 
sponsible both  for  di-pute  settlement.  In- 
cluding enforcement  of  settlement  decrees, 
and  for  stabilizing  the  wage  level. 

■■(bi  The  wage  boards  shall  be  directiv 
re-.ponsible  to  the  Director  of  the  Coui^cil 
v.'no  .«,ha!l  coordmnte  wage  board  policy  wifh 
price  control  policy  and  establish  liaison  be- 
t  .veen  wage  and  price  control  personnel. 

"(C)  The  Council  shall  remove  controls 
Imposed  on  a  sector  when  it  determines  that 
the  sector  no  longer  meets  the  criteria  which 
brought  it  within  Section  5(a)  unle.ss  there 
e.xist  good  reasons  to  retain  controls,  such 
as  otiier  Section  5ia)  criteria,  or  the  need 
tor : 

■  (1)  completion  of  economic  shift.s  re- 
^n;!red  by  the  new  situation; 

■■(  ^)  psychological  adjustment  of  tlie  com- 
munity to  the  new  situation; 

"(3)  adoption  of  .■in'-iHury  fi-ciil  or  .nonc- 
tary  measure.^ 

(d)  The  following  sections  are  added  to 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stalillity  Act: 

"Sec.  8.  The  Council  shall  report  to  the 
President    and    through    h:m    to    ilie    Joint 
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Economic  Committee  of  the  Congre.->s  which 
sliall  over.see  its  activities.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  shall  review  the  actlviiles 
of  the  Council  each  year  and  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  regarding  tiie 
Councils  program  for  the  forthcoming  year. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committees  recom- 
me..dation  shall  be  v.jtcd  on  by  the  House 
and  Senate  without  amendment. 

•  Sec.  9.  There  are  authori.ed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  l-'e  necessary  to 
carry  out  t'nis  Act. 

jTliree  alternative  approaches  to  the  Issue 
of  whellier  the  Council  ought  to  concern 
it,self  directly  with  income  ditferentials  are 
presented.  'fh:s  Journal  rccomnionds  the 
third  approach  | 

(a)  |Say  nothing  at  all.] 

(b)  "Stf.  10.  Nothing  in  this  .^  t  authorizes 
the  Council  to  narrow  existing  wage  or  In- 
come differentials,  except  that  it  is  recognized 
that  the  unavoidable  effect  of  controlling  pay 
or  pri-'c  lncrea;-es  In  tufcrcut  c.i::cs  may  be 
to  alter  these  differentials." 

(C)  "Sec.  10.  Wage  controls  .should  not 
freeze  wage  or  income  diderentials.  In  deter- 
mining allowable  wage  Increase-,  the  Coun- 
cil should  follow  these  guidelines; 

I  1  I  Sectors  tiiat  have  not  >et  regained  lost 
parity  w  ith  other  sectors  after  tlie  last  infla- 
tionary period  should  be  allowed  to  catih 
up.  (2)  Lower  wage  sector.s  should  be  al- 
lowed to  catch  up  with  comparable  higher 
wage  sectors;  (3)  Within  a  given  sector,  al- 
Iciwable  increases  should  decrea.-c  >  ultimately 
to  /erc)i  at  higher  level.-,  of  pay." 
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HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

I  IT    ARI7.0N.\ 
l:;    THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-SCNT.^TIVE.> 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1975 

.Ml-.  STEIGER  of  .Arizona.  Mr. 
Si  caker.  when  I  -.va.s  a  fre.shmaii  sena- 
tor in  the  Arizona  State  Legislature  in 
1961.  one  of  the  stuhvart.s  of  the  hou.se 
of  rcpresentative.s  wa.s  Mr.  Dougla.s 
HoJsclaw  of  Tucson,  at  tliat  time  a  vet- 
eran of  many  yeans  of  lawmaking.  Mr. 
Holsclaw  moved  over  to  the  State  senate 
in  1967  anii  served  with  distinction 
tlirough  1974. 

On  April  12.  Mr.  Holsclaw  was  honored 
by  the  Arizona  Rcco\cry  Centers  for 
his  many  years  of  civic  work  in  the  field 
of  alcoholic  rehabilitation.  Mr.  Bernie 
Wynn,  widely  read  and  highly  respected 
political  columnist  for  the  Arizona 
Republic  has  written  a  fine  tribute  to 
Mr.  Holsclaw,  which  I  v.ant  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention.  Mr.  Wynns 
article  follows: 

HnME    Fin.Ks    Forgot    Legislator's    RrcoRD 
I  By  Bernie  Wynn) 

F  inner  Sen.  Douglas  Holsclaw.  V'j-year-old 
Tucson  RepuWi^ati,  Is  proof  that  the  home 
folks  doti't  really  pay  close  attention  ta  a 
legislator's  record  of  good   deeds 

When  a  lawmaker  Is  defeated  for  reelection 
it  usually  is  because  he  committed  a  gross 
no-no,  or  he  wi«  the  victim  of  a  political 
trend  that  reacts  automatically  agaiitst  the 

It  was  tiie  latter  ca.^e  tliat  la.->t  November 
incumbent. 

ended  the  22-year  career  of  Holsclaw.  who 
liegan  his  record  (GOP)  legislative  service  In 
the  HoU.se  in  1952. 

Down  ill  District  12  in  Tucson.  Holsclaw's 
co'istituents  dumped  him  and  elected  Mrs. 
Sue  Dye.  a  Democrat. 

Without  disparaging  Mrs.  Dye.  who  appears 
to  be  a  responsible  person  doing  a  conscien- 
tious job.  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  Hols- 
cl.i-w   wivs  recognized  In  Phoenix   as  an  out- 


■-•av.ding  legislator.  But  not  in  his  home 
district. 

On  April  12.  the  Arizona  Recovery  Centers, 
an  umbrella  agency  for  18  alcoholic  reha- 
inlitatlon  homes,  will  present  Holsclaw  with 
Its  annual  award  for  his  pioneerlti;  work  In 
the  field  of  alcohnlistn  treatment. 

The  banqtiet.  expected  to  attract  500 
citizens  to  honor  the  veteran  !e:'i-;lator.  wilt 
be  in  the  Thundcrbird  Room  of  H.itel  We  t- 
v.ard  H-) 

It  will  be  one  of  many  a-wards  Holsclaw 
I'.as  received  in  re^^eiu  years  for  his  humani- 
tarian deeds  and  consistent  cliiimpionsltip  of 
the  underdog. 

Hols;-la'w  IS  deceptive  in  appcarar.ce.  frail 
of  figure,  mild  of  manner,  bordering  on  meek- 
ness, with  snow  white  hair  and  a  shy  grin. 
He  doesn't  look  like  a  fighter. 

Ben  Avery,  the  Arizona  Republic's  retired 
ouido'.r  editor,  once  described  Holsclaw  as 
'the  grav  fox." 

But  I've  seen  lum  more  as  a  spiritual  bull- 
dog, one  who  clamps  his  Jaws  on  a  target 
and  never  lets  go  until  hLs  mi.-,sion  is  cm- 
p!el-:'d. 

Dick  in  1954,  The  Repul)l'cs  former  polit- 
ical writer.  Arren  Beaty.  polled  the  newly 
elected  lawmakers  just  before  the  22nd  leu- 
islalure  convened 

Holsclaw.  completing  his  first  term  in  the 
House,  u.scd  the  questionnaire  to  expotmd  at 
length  on  his  legislative  goals. 

He  said  he'd  sponsor  bills  to  curb  drunken 
driving,  to  provide  new  commitment  laws 
for  the  mentally  ill.  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress to  return  mineral  rights  to  the  Papago 
I'.dians.  to  create  five-member  boards  of 
supervi.sors  to  encourage  schools  to  set  up 
night  classes  for  advilts.  to  repeal  the  mer- 
chants' inventory  tax  and  calling  for  a  na- 
tional cemetery  for  .Arizona  military  veter- 
ans. 

All  in  all.  Ho;..;cla'.v  sponsored  mere  than 
200  ijills  111  his  career,  about  40  dealing  with 
alcoholism-treatment  and  alcohol -related 
problems. 

In  fact,  he  had  a  basketful  of  bills  ready 
for  introduction  in  this  session,  prepared 
well  before  his  defeat  Nov.  5. 

By  now,  every  one  of  the  bills  mentioned 
as  his  objectives  in  1354  has  been  enacted 
into  law.  Gov.  Raul  Castro  Just  recently 
signed  a  memorial  to  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration petitioning  for  establishment  of  a 
national   cemetery  m  Arizona. 

Not  all  of  his  legislative  endeavors  have 
Ijcen  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  some  of 
his  colleagues,  such  as  his  authorship  of  the 
implied-consent  law  requiring  suspected 
drunken  drivers  to  submit  to  blood  tests. 

It  wasn't  long  after  the  law  took  effect  that 
the  Pima  County  delegation  started  to  get 
drunk  in  alphabetical  order,  one  representa- 
tive being  arrested  in  Phoenix  after  a  spec- 
tacular chase  down  N.  Central. 

Holsclaw.  who  originally  intended  to  be- 
come a  doctor,  was  forced  to  drop  out  of 
Harvard  Medical  School  because  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

He  returned  to  Tucson  with  his  bride. 
Alice  Young  of  Indianapolis.  In  1927.  The 
Ijridegroom  was  iu  a  haspial  bed  during  the 
ceremony. 

A  native  of  Grangeville.  Idaho.  Holsclaw 
first  came  to  Tucson  In  1921  to  enroll  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  He  operated  a  real- 
estate  agency  until  retiring  In  1947. 

To  prepare  hlm-self  for  legislative  service: 
Holsclaw  enrolled  In  the  'UofA  Law  School 
in  1949.  aid  careful  preparation  became  a 
Holsclaw  hallmark  in  his  legislative  service. 

At  any  moment,  Holsclaw  could  produce 
volumes  of  facts  and  figures  on  any  bill 
he  -sponsored,  causing  endless  filing  problems 
for  his  long-suffering  secretaries. 

Maybe  the  folks  In  Tucson's  12th  District 
are  unaware  of  his  contributions,  but  what 
Holsclaw  achieved  in  law-making  will  affect 
all  the  people  of  Arizona  for  the  next  100 
years. 
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MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS      Resolution  is  expressed  in   terms  of   the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  p.irtieul.ir 
him    imder    specihed    conditions.      Numerals   in    chart    indicate   the  number  of   lines   per  millimeter   in  adjacent 
T-shaped"    groupings. 

In  microhlming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  bv  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  him.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives    the   reduction    ratio.      Kxample:    the   line  is   20   mm.  long  in   the  film  image,  and    100    20   -=    5. 

Mxamine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  him  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  reci)rded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  jxiwer 
tin  lines  per  millimeter.  Kxample:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10. u  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  S,  and  7.9  x  5  -  :  3  9.S  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rilv.  10.0  X  5  —  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  arc  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum    resolution   is   between    .39.5    and    50  lines   jx-r  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical   focus,   and   exposures   yielding    very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


